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SENATE— ^Mesrfaz/,  January  30,  1968 


Tlio  Senato  mot  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  calkd  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  temixire. 

Tl-.e  CliaiV.air.,  IJev  Frt  denck  Brown 
Hams,  Dl-)..  I'flercd  the  followint,' 
pi  a>er : 

AlmiRhty  and  ever-livin-  God,  as  we 
bow  in  this  quiet  moment  dedicated  to 
the  unseen  and  the  ttemal.  make  vivid 
our  abiding  faith,  we  beseech  Thee,  in 
those  deep  and  holy  foundations  which 
our  fathers  laid,  lest  in  foolish  futility  m 
this  desperate  and  daneerous  day  we  at- 
tempt to  build  I  II  .-and  instead  of  rock. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  v.isdom. 

O  merciful  God.  whose  law  is  truth 
and  whose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  be- 
seech Thee  to  .tyrant  unto  us.  who  seek 
Tliy  face,  the  benediction  which  a  sense 
of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new  day. 
Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to  bear  the 
burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

May  we  follow  the  j^^leam  of  the  highest 
und  best  we  know,  as  it  leads  o'er  moor 
and  fen  and  crap  and  torrent  till  the 
eveninR  comes  and  the  fever  of  life  is 
over,  and  our  work  is  done. 

We  itsk  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen.         i 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DUIUNG 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Acricultural  Production,  Mar- 
ketiiv;,  and  Stabilization  of  the  Commit- 
t  .'C  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry ;  the  Sub- 
committee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Legislation  ol  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: and  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  ot  the 
.-ame  committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
durini:  the  .-e.ssion  of  the  Senate  today, 
rhr  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  :s  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
(iav,  JcUiuaiy  -29.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
lUt  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESS.'^GES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
.XPPIvOVAL    OF    BILL 

Mes.-a^es  i:i  wri'mt:  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Slate's  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  l:e  ;innounced  that  on 
Jaiiuary  27,  1968.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  sijzned  tlie  act  3,9641  for  the 
relief  of  Roberto  Perdomo. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
inormiiR  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Tl:e  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tempore.  With- 
out (ibti'ction.  it  IS  so  ordered. 
CXIV 85 — Part  2 


.ATTENDANCE    OF    SENATORS 

Tlie  followmp  additional  Senators  at- 
f-nded  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 
Hon,  ROBEHT  F.  KhNNEiiY.  and  Hon. 
Walter  F.  Mondall. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAILIiO.AD 
RETIREMENT  ACT  ANT)  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD LT^EMPLOYMFNT  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  ^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  tiie  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  ot  Calendar  No.  936, 
H.R.  14563. 

The  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  TLR, 
145631  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
emj^loyment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
increases  in  benelits  and  lor  other  pur- 
l)oses. 

The  PRESIDENT  jjro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
l)roceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  ap- 
l^roval  of  H.R.  14563. 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  wi.sh  to  express  my  supiJort  of 
this  measure,  and  I  .join  in  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  moving  us  approval. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  i)rinted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  9541.  explaining  the  i)urposcs  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jinnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRINCIP.^L    PUr.PO.'_:E    IF    THE    PILL 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  an  increase  In 
r.nlroad  retirement  benetits  for  persons  who 


will  not  receive  an  increase  :n  either  iheir 
-aUroad  retirement  or  social  security  benefits 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  amendment-s  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  'nils  incre.ise.  subject  1x3 
certain  oflsets  explained  hereafter,  u-lll  equal 
110  percent  of  the  increases  the  aflected  In- 
dividuals would  have  received  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  had  that  act  been  appli- 
cable to  the,  railroad  service  Involved  rather 
than  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  Mixny  per- 
sons automatically  receive  increases  :n  raU- 
road  retirement  benefits  when  social  .<^e<-unty 
bcnehts  increase,  because  their  bcnehte  are 
computed  under  the  social  security  lormulu. 
which  was  increased  tw  l:\st  year's  ..mend- 
ments.  These  individuals  are  i.ot  affected  by 
the  bin.  All  other  bcnetici.arles  will  receive 
increases  df  $10  or  more.  :n  the  case  of  re- 
tired employees,  or  $5  or  more  in  the  ciise  of 
wives,  widows,  parents,  and  children  i  before 
any  reductions  for  early  pa>Tnent  of 
benefits) . 

Title  I  also  makes  certain  disabled  widows 
and  widowers  eligible  for  benefits,  makes  cer- 
tain additional  family  members  eligible  lor 
^benefits,  provides  an  increase  in  the  credit 
:or  future  military  service,  and  liberalizes 
he  earnings  test  for  persons  elipible  for  dls- 
.ibilitv  annuities,  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  The  cost  of  these  benefits  will  be 
:inanced  out  of  increases  in  the  income  of 
■.he  railroad  retirement  fund  arising  out  ot 
•.he  recent  Social  Security  .'Vet  amendments 
.'.nd  will  not  require  a  further  incrcse  ;n 
r.ulroad  retirement  taxes. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  Increase  by  $2.50 
;ier  day  benehts  for  t;ncmployment  and  sick- 
iicss.  and  would  j  rovide  sonic  restrictions  on 
eligibility  for  those  bcnetiUs. 

The  bill  reflects  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  representatives  of  rall- 
wav  l.ibor  s.nd  management  and  Is  supported 
by  the  administration. 

r.RIPF    I  .\PL,^N.\TION    OF   THE   I  ILL 

Title  I 
Tlicre  are  two  formuUtS  i  jt  computing  an- 
nuities under  the  Railroad  Itetircment  Act, 
the  social  security  minimum  guarantee  for- 
mula in  section  3ie)  of  the  act.  and  the  leg- 
iil.ir  formula.  The  vast  majority  of  survivor 
annuities  and  some  retirement  .-.nd  spouses' 
annuities  are  computed  under  the  formula 
m  section  3(e)  which,  in  effect,  provides  for 
jjavment  of  110  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  payable  under  the  Social  Security 
.\ct  if  the  railroad  service  had  been  social 
.security  emplo\-ment:  and  many  spouses'  an- 
nuities" would  i>e  larger  except  for  a  limit  to 
1 10  percent  of  the  highest  amount  that  could 
be  paid  to  anyone  .as  a  wife's  benefit  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  On  the  other^hand, 
the  vast  majority  of  employee  annuities  and 
a  significant  proportion  of  aBed  widows'  an- 
nuities are  computed  under  tlie  regular  rail- 
road retirement  formula.  The  enactment  of 
the  1967  Social  Security  Amendments  will  re- 
sult in  increases  in  the  annuities  of  individ- 
uals described  in  the  first  sentence  above, 
without  the  aid  of  this  bill.  With  respect  to 
the  individuals  described  m  the  second  sen- 
tence above,  title  I  of  the  bill  would  Increase 
their  annuities  by  an  amount  approximately 
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equivalent  to  110  percent  of  the  dollar 
amount  resulting  from  the  percentage  in- 
crease In  benefits  provldetl  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  196"  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  subject  to  certain  afljustments 
which  are   described  below 

The  Increase  In  annuity  amounts  de- 
scribed In  the  ia»t  sentence  above,  would 
relate  only  to  the  percentage  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  social  .security  benefits  over  the 
amount  payable  under  the  19«5  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  The  reason  for 
thl» 'restriction  Is  that  higher  social  secu- 
rity benefits  attributable  solely  to  the  higher 
limit  on  creditable  earnings  would  come 
about  from  the  Increase  In  the  social  secu- 
rity earnings  base  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  and  from  the  maxi- 
mum creditable  monthly  compensation  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  Is 
automatically  Increased  from  8550  to  $650 
per  month  by  the  operation  of  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  ftallroBd  Retirement  Act  This 
Increase  In  the  maxlnium  creditable  com- 
pensation of  Itself  will  prixluce  higher  .an- 
nuity amounts  for  those  employees  who  earn 
In  excess  of  S550  a  month  Further,  the  7- 
[lercent  Increase  In  4n"^i"^y  i^mounts  pro- 
vided by  the'  1966  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  (Public  Law  89-699) 
which  do  nut  now  apply  to  monthly  com- 
pensation 'iver  S460  would  be  made  to  apply 
to  such  monthly  compensation. 

Where  ;i  railroad  retirement  annuitant  Is 
also  being  paid  social  security  benefits. 
there  would  t)e  .in  offset  :igalnst  the  schedule 
Increase  In  his  .^nnultv  by  the  amount  of  the 
percentage  increase  In  hU  social  security 
benefits  provided  bv  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1067;  however,  before  any 
reduction  required  for  age.  there  would  be 
an  Increase  of  at  least  SIO  a  month  In  em- 
ployee annuities*  I  and  this  Increase  would 
ibe  In  addition  to  the  higher  amount  pavnble 
yue  to  the  raise  In  the  compensation  limit 
And  to  the  apoUeaUon  if  the  7-percent  In- 
/crease  in  1966  to  compensation  above  8450). 
and  of  at  least  S5  j.  month  in  each  spouse 
anc^  survivor  .uuuuty;  .md  these  minimum 
Increases  would  be  without  regard  to  the 
offset  for  entulemeut  to  social  security 
benefits. 

The  Increases  in  annuities  provided  by  the 
bin  win  be  eHe-;tlve  beginning  with  ;inni.U- 
tles  accruing  on   February    1.    1968. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board's  Chief  Actuary 
the  bulk  of  the  costs  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  1 75  percent) 
would  be  offset  bv  the  actaarl  il  ':;p.lns  Irom 
the  1967  Social  Security  Amendment*.  There- 
fore, the  enactment  of  this  title  of  the  bill 
would  not  cause  a  material  change  In  the 
actuarial  condition  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system:  ;t  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  it 
was  before  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity ,\me!idmi.'iit;i  of   1967. 

Title  II  I 

This  title  of  the  bill  would  fllmlnate  ma- 
termty  benefits,  as  such,  but  with  respect 
to  a  female  employee,  .i  day  of  siclcnees  would 
Include  a  dav  on  which,  because  of  preg- 
*  nancy,  miscarriage,  or  the  ijtrth  of  ^a*  child 
(1)  she  Is  unable  to  work  ^r'(ll)  working 
W(;uld  be  Injurious  t<j  her  he..  1th 

The  amount  of  compensation  to  be  earned 
In  a  base  year  as  a  basic  qualification  for 
benefits  would  be  Increased  from  $750  to 
81.000.    . 

The  beneftlt  rate  schedule  would  be  revised 
end  the  maximum  dally  benefit  rate  would  be 
increased  from  $10.20  to  $12  70  for  days  of 
,     ■    unemployment   and  days  of  sickness. 

Provision  would  be  made  for  extended  sick- 
ne.^s  benefits,  similar  to  the  extended  uuem- 
_pioyinent  benefits  now  available,  and  for  ac- 
celerated sickness  benefits  through  possible 
early  beginning  jf  a  benefit  year  with  a  day 
•  rA  sickness,  similar  to  the  possible  early  be- 
ginning of  an  accelerated  benefit  \Tar  with 
a  day  of  unemployment  a6  now  prortded  for. 


Extended  and  accelerated  sickness  benefits 
would  not  be  paid  for  days  after  attainment 
of  age  65.  In  an  accelerated  benefit  year  be- 
g\m  by  reason  of  sickness,  attainment  of  age 
65  prior  to  the  beginning  uf  the  general  beive- 
flt  year  which  was  accelerated  would  end  all 
rights  to  further  sickness  benefiw  until  the 
beginning  of  the  general  benefit  year.  This 
limitation  would  not  deprive  any  employee 
of  rights  he  now  has  to  sickness  benefits 
under  the  present  law  It  would  also  have  no 
effect  upon  his  rights  to  normal,  extended,  or 
accelerated  unemployment  benefits  after  at- 
tainment of  ,igc  65. 

With  respect  to  every  employee  who.  upon 
application  therefor,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  a  disability  annuity  unUersectlon 
2  of  the  R&llroad  Retirement  .\ct  for  a  period 
which  includes  days  for  which  extended  or 
accelerated  sickness  benefits  had  been  paid, 
there  would  be  transferred  from  the  railroad 
retlren>ent  account  to  the  railroad  unem- 
plov-ment  insurance  .account  at  the  dose  of 
each  fiscal  year  the  ivmount  which  would 
ha»e  been  paid  .%s  such  annuity  If  the  em- 
ployee had  applied  for  It,  up  to  that  total 
iimount  of  all  sickness  benefits  paid  lilm  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  year  for  d.iys  for  which  the 
disability  annuity  could  have  accrtied.  Pro- 
vision IS  made  for  interest  on  the  amount 
transferred  from  the  cloee  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  the  date  of  certification  on  the  amount 
for  transfer. 

An  .vdditlonal  disqualifying  condition 
Would  be  .idded.  with  the  effect  that  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  |)ald  a  -.epa ration  al- 
lowance would  not  receive  luiy  unemploy- 
ment ur  sickness  benefits  for  a  period  fol- 
lowing lus  separation  from  ^rvlce:  the 
length  of  the  period  Is  determined  by  a 
formula  taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
hU  separation  allowance,  his  last  dally  rate 
of  pay.  and  his  norrrial  workweek. 

The  .amendments  pro[)osed  by  this  title  of 
the  bill  to  the  Railroad  Unemployment  tn- 
suranee  Act  would  not  require  .•fti  increase 
in  the  contribution  base  or  the  contribu- 
tion rate, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prpsident,  the 
ameticiments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  now  before  the  Senate  are  the  pnxi- 
uct  of  a  combined  effort  by  railroad  la- 
bor, railway  manat;cment.  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  a  Federal  agen- 
cy. This  mea-biire  was  approved  by  the 
House  last  Thursday  by  a  record  vote 
of  2'1\  to  0  and  was  reported  favorably 
in  thi.s  body  iimnim:)U.-.lv  by  the  C'jm- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  addition  to  Rivinj  increases  to  some 
653.000  individuiils  iircscnlly  receiving 
railroad  ietiirir.e:it  boiiel'its.  the  uT'a.s- 
ure  adds  an  additional  3.000  benefici- 
aries— disabled  widows  bf>tween  the  aKcs 
50  and  60  not  presently  included  in  the 
law.  This  is  indeed  a  constructive  im- 
provement in  the  .statute. 

The  benefits  extended  by  this  inea.sure 
will  go  into  effect  on  February  1.  This  leg- 
iblation  rectifus  a  situation  created  wiien 
Congress  rei-ently  enacted  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  While 
those  amendments  automatically  in- 
crea.sc  compensation  for  some  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries,  others  were  not 
covered.  This  bill  takes  care  of  that  sit- 
uation. 

I  wish  to  pay  ijarticular  tribute  to  the 
leaders  of  railway  labor  and  to  the  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  railroad  management  as 
well  as  the  mf-mbors  ;.nd  >t.iff  of  the 
Ratlrofid  Retirement  Board  who.  work- 
ing togetlier.  developed  this  legislation 
which  meets  a  vital  need  in  providiiig 
equitable  treatment  for  retired  railroad- 


ers and  their  families  and  which  brings 
up  to  date  our  railroad  retirement  stat- 
utes. I  should  al.so  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee — the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  iMr.  PellI.  chairman;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  Pemisylvanla  IMr.  Clark  1. 
on  the  majority  .side:  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  UominickI  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  I, 
on  the  minority  side — for  their  efforts 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tills  highly  complex  and  well-balanced 
measure.  Retired  railroaders  and  the  Na- 
tion owe  these  men  their  gratitude. 

The  PRP:SIDENT  i)ro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  Xo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PEXL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
S.  2839.  Calendar  No.  935.  reixirted  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  IS  an  exact  companion  of  H.R. 
14563,  lie  postponed  indefinitely. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN9FIFJJD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


depar:">.ii:nt  cf  defense 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clark  M.  Clifford,  of  Maryland. 
to  be  SecretaiT  "f  Defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  !>ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  clt-rk  read  the  nomination  uf 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  of  Man.l.nid.  to  be 
S!:cretar>-  of  Defense. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
sending  the  nomination  of  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford, of  Maryland — fomierly  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas — to  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation and  approval. 

I  am  very  happy  'hat  this  man.  with 
his  widespread  experience  in  Govern- 
ment, extending  back  to  the  days  of 
President  Truman.  !i?.s  been  .^ck-ctcd  for 
this  most  arduous  and  difficult  position. 
I  wi>uki  anticipate  that  this  new  civilian 
head  ^f  the  defense  agency  will  carry 
out  his  duties  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  his  responsibilities  and  in  the  be.^t 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
WPS  a  time— and  it  Is  well  within  my 
menuiiy — when  a  respectable  citizen 
Would  not  want  to  be  seen  walking  down 
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Main  Street  somewhere  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller  or  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  or 
some  other  tycoon  who  was  reported  to 
be  worth  millions  of  dollars.  They  had 
money,  and  so  there  had  to  be  something 
sinister  and  something  wrong  with 
them. 

It  was  about  thaj  Haae  of  our  history 
that  if  you  made  .vour  mark  or  achieved 
status  or  position.,  you  were  owiie<r  by 
somebody.  If  you  were  from  Texas,  you 
were  owned  by  the  oil  barons.  If  you  were 
from  New  York,  you  were  owned  by  the 
bankers.  If  you  were  from  Pennsylvania, 
you  were  owned  by  steel  or  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  If  you  were  from 
Delaware,  doubtless  you  were  owned  by 
the  Du  Ponts. 

It  was  the  ace  when  muckraking  be- 
came a  fine  art.  Sunday  supplements  and 
scandal  mauazines  could  .<end  a  reporter 
most  anywhere  and  tell  him  to  come 
back  with  a  chunk  of  .scandal  about  some 
l)rominent  citizen.  The  technique  is  to 
give  the  !>eison  in  question  a  .uenerous 
pat  on  the  back  and  tlien  .sink  the  knife 
in  his  ribs. 

In  this  ca.se,  it  happens  to  be  Clark 
Clifford,  who  has  been  nominated  to  be 
tlie  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  A  recent 
column  iKJinted  out  that  he  represented 
or  did  represent  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  contracts  they  enjoyed 
with  the  United  States.  The  column  also 
I)Ointed  out  that  the  El  Pa.so  Natural  Gas 
Corp.  and  Radio  Corp.  of  .America  were 
among  his  clients,  and  how  many  mil- 
lions in  contracts  these  companies 
enjoyed. 

Tlie  same  column  placed  some  special 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Clark  Clifford 
had  represented  the  Du  Ponts  and  f;ot 
their  taxes  reduced.  What  the  column 
actually  said   was: 

He  got  the  Du  Pont  family's  taxes  re- 
duced when  they  fared  the  prospect  of 
paying  Uncle  Sam  «i470  million  in  taxes 
after  the  court  decreed  that  they  had  to 
!:ell  their  General  Motors  stock  This  was 
done  by  an  act  of   Concress. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  where  my 
interest  really  begins  in  the  Clifford 
case.  It  is  time  to  keep  the  history  books 
straight  and  to  keep  them  free  from  in-: 
nuendos  that  might  be  implied. 

I  know  .something  about  it.  because  I 
recall  when  District  .Judue  Walter  LaBuy 
tried  the  Du  Pont  case,  in  Chicago,  and 
ordend  that  corporation  to  divest  itself 
of  its  General  Motors  holdings.  It  was 
a  highly  involved  and  complicated  mat- 
ter, and  it  did  require  legislation  by  Con- 
gress. That  legislation  was  handled  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Interestingly  enough,  both  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  irom  Delaware — 
namely.  .Mian  Freer  and  John  Wil- 
Li.AMs — were  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  There  was  a  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  that  was  not  too  favorable  to 
the  Du  Pont  Co.,  even  though  they  were 
constituents.  I  know  of  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  this  country  who  ever  doubted 
the  integrity  of  Senator  Williams,  and 
frequently  he  has  been  referr?d  to  as 
■Tlie  Conscience  of  the  Senate." 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Craw- 
ford Grecnwalt.  who  was  the  president 
of  Du  Pont,  came  to  see  me.  Perhaps  he 
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saw  other  members  of  the  committee, 
also.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
if  the  Senate  passed  this  bill,  it  woulcT 
go    to    the    President    for    approval    or 
disapproval. 

PYankly.  I  disliked  the  idea  of  the 
President  having  to  pass  on  this  matter 
without  being  fully  advised  ul  what  was 
involved. 

Accordingly.  I  arranged  a  meeting  with 
the  President.  At  that  meeting  was  the 
Pj-esident,  Mr.  Grcenwalt,  Senator  Freer, 
of  Delaware,  myself,  and  Bryce  Harlow. 
deputy  assistant  to  the  President  for 
con'jressional  affairs.  The  meeting 
lasted  for  90  minutes.  Atterward  Mr. 
Harlow  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  first 
time  he  ever  sat  in  on  a  I'^-hour  con- 
ference and  did  not  quite  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  It  was  technical,  to  .say 
the  least,  and  I  could  well  understand. 
But  when  this  whole  matter  was  finally 
concluded  and  the  legi.slation  enacted 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  conclude 
this  divestiture  by  the  court,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Senator  Williams  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Harrj-  Byrd.  prevailed,  and  what  it 
actually  amounted  to  was  that  the  U.S. 
Government  collected  S500  million  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  liave  received 
in  taxes,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Clark  Clifford  was.  according  to  this  col- 
umn, the  attorney  in  the  case.  They  paid 
S500  million  more  m  taxes  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  ca.se. 

Clark  Clifford  was  a  jn-acticing  attor- 
ney. What  would  any  lawyer  do  if  sub- 
stantial clients  came  to  retain  his  .serv- 
ices. When  they  hired  him.  he  owed  them 
his  loyalty,  his  talent,  lus  skill,  and  his 
diligence  in  representing  their  problems. 
He  would  have  been  stupid  to  liave  turned 
this  business  away. 

Anyone  who  knows  Clark  Clifford 
knows  that  when  he  takes  the  oath  as 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  he  will  .serve  his 
Government  with  the  same  fidelity  and 
integrity  as  he  would  a  private  client. 
I  am  certain  that  he  would  bend  over 
backward  to  make  certain  that  none  of 
his  earlier  connections  would  in  any  way 
influence  his  judgment  or  develoji  a  bias 
in  behalf  of  a  former  client.  Those  rela- 
tionships, if  not  already  ^evered,  cer- 
tainly will  be. 

Clark  Clifford  is  a  patriot  who  will 
place  his  country  first  and  who  merits 
the  trust  and  conf.d.mce  c:  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 

FKESS    ACCLAIMS    I'P.ESIDtNT'?    .'-EMXTION    OF 
CLARK    (  LII  FOnD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  nomination  of  Clark  Clif- 
ford as  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  our  Nation's  news- 
papers, and  well  it  should. 

Clark  Clifford  brings  to  this  demanding 
position  the  qualities  of  greatness  needed 
in  these  trying  times— a  keen  mind,  a 
cool  head,  and  a  wide  exiicrience  m  na- 
tional and  in  international  affairs. 

His  record  of  service  to  the  Nation 
over  the  last  20  years  is  imparalleled.  He 
has  served  as  special  counselor  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  a  member  of  the  top-level 
Committee  on  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, and  Chairman  of  the  Presidents 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory   Board. 


.As  a  per.sonal  adviser  and  trusted  emls- 
.saiT  for  three  Democratic  Presidents  he 
has  distingui.shed  him.self  as  a  tru.sted 
and  brilliant  public  .servant. 

The  position  he  will  assume  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial  and  demanding  in  Gov- 
ernment, with  responsibilities  only  a 
strong  man  can  undertake.  I  have  ex- 
in-essed  it  this  way:  I  think  it  is  the 
second  most  demanding  and  the  second 
most  difficult  as.sicnment  in  the  world. 
being  second  only  to  the  Presidency  of^ 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  Clark  Clifford  is  su- 
ix>rbly  .suited  for  this  challenge.  I  make 
these  remarks  as  statements  of  fact  and 
without  any  obliaation  or  sense  of  obli- 
gation of  any  kind,  present  or  future,  to 
the  nominee. 

The  heanncs  held  on  liLs  nomination 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
were  revealing  and  quite  rewarding.  The 
vote  to  recommend  the  Senate's  approval 
of  the  nomination  was  unanimous.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  ap- 
prove his  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  i«-inted  in  the  Record  a 
.sampling  of  editorial  comments  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  selection  of  Clark  Clif- 
ford as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Tlrerc  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  iirinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Kansas  Cltj;  Times.  .Jan,  20,  1968] 
Lij:fensf  Chief  Nominee  Is  Asttte 
(By  John  R.  Cauley  1 
WA;,niNr.TON'.— Olark     Clifford,     ..ppomted 
by  President  Johnson  yesterday  as  the  new 
-Kccret.ary  (jf  Defense,  is  a  native  of  Fort  Scott. 
Kans..  who  hecan  his  career  in  the  povern- 
incnt   as   .special   counsel   to   President  Tru- 
man \n  1946. 

Tlie  Clifford  family  moved  to  St.  Louis 
when  Clark  w.is  a  boy  and  there  he  attended 
public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the 
law  school  f.l  Washington  i;niver.=ity  In  1928 
He  practiced  law  In  St,  Ujuib  with  the  firm  of 
J.  M    Lashly, 

PRESIDENT  MOVES  SWIFTLY 

The  appolntn-iKnt  of  Clifford  came  with 
dramatic  suddenness  yesterday  afternoon 
when  President  Johnson  .summoned  reporters 
inTO  his  ottice.  Later  Clifford  met  with  re- 
porters in  the  White  House. 

A  tall,  liandsome.  brilliant  and  articulate 
lawver,  Clifford  has  been  referred  to  durlna 
the  last  two  administrations  us  one  of  the 
■inside  outsiders  "  because  of  his  closeness  to 
both  the  Kite  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent .Johnson  and  the  wide  variety  of  mis- 
bions    which    had    been    entrusted    to    him. 

st-na-.or  S\Tnincton  iD-Mo.i.  who  is  per- 
haps Clifford's  closest  friend  in  Washinston. 
said  last  night  that  the  appointment  Is  "a 
top  notch  and  excellent  one." 

Asked  what  qualities  Clifford  would  brine 
to  the  burdensome  pb  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. .=;vminRton  said,  "Clark  has  character 
and  Thorcughness.  He  is  also  an  extraordi- 
narily good  U-stcner.  taut  after  he  listens  he 
ha.s  his  own  ideas 

••I  would  .'-ay  that  his  outstanding  attri- 
bute IS  his  sound  Uidtjment," 

WHY     HVMOR     IN     .^NSWERS 

Impeccably  attired  in  a  light  pray  double 
breasted  .suit,  black  and  white  striped  tie 
.ind  a  pln-striped  tab  collar  shirt.  Clifford 
answered  questions  from  reporters  in  a  .seri- 
ous vein  interspersed  with  an  occasional 
^lant   tjf  wrv  humor. 

Clifford  said  the  first  time  the  job  was 
mentioned  to  him  was  when  he  was  talking 
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one  day  to  President  Johnson  shortly  after 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  McNamara  wa« 
announced  He  said  he  :i«sume<l  the  Presi- 
dent was  making  a  JocuUir  remark  when  he 
told  Clifford  that  he  hud  seen  his  name  In 
t!ie  papers  as  a  poeslble  successor  and  as- 
sumed   he   was   a   candidate 

"I  told  him  in  all  sertousnesfl  'hat  I  was 
not  a  candidate."  Clifford  s^ld  'And  I 
thought  he  might  be  giving  :iie  the  sly 
needle  Then  I  talked  with  him  se\erul  times 
liter  \  had  been  tn  adviser  to  him  for  four 
ve.irs  uid  I  thovight  my  usefulness  would 
serve  him  better  in  that  cap^iclty  " 

In  the  pust,  ClltTord  continued  that  argu- 
ment had  been  effective  when  it  was  sug- 
gested iti  one  way  or  another  that  he  take 
a  cabinet  post  or  some  other  high  Job  in  the 
government  "but  this  time  it  w.ls  a  complete 
iiup  " 

Clifford  Siild  Mr  Johnson  called  him  yes- 
terday morning  and  explained  that  he  was 
considering  some  defense  problems  and  the 
President  told  him  "It  was  a  matter  '.n  which 
I  might  be  interested  " 

DECLINES    fOI.irY    M  \TTniS 

ClLffurd  Reclined  to  answer  what  he  called 
questions  of  policy  and  substance,  saying 
that  these  w^uld  be  matters  on  which  he 
would  be  questioned  at  Senate  hearings  on 
hla  contlmi.itlon. 

He  said  that  he  had  'no  Illusions  '  about 
the  Job  And.  that  "I  know  the  dlfflculty  and 
irnpossibllltv    if  trvlng  to  satisfy  everybody  " 

Ba<k  in  World  War  II.  Clifford  volimteered 
for  the  U  3.  Naval  Reserve  and  w-as  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant.  Junior  ^ade  L.iter. 
h>'  bec.une  naval  aide  to  President  Franklin 
D  R<X)sevelt.  He  left  the  Navy  in  1946  as  a 
captain. 

Many  observers  here  doubt  that  Clifford 
can  set  the  grueling  pace  of  Secretary  Mc- 
N.unara  with  his  18-hour  days.  This 
pr'mpted  a  question  from  a  reporter  about 
his  heiUth.  » 

I  RECOVER?    FROM    HEPATITIS 

Clifford  expl.ilned  that  two  years  ago  when 
he  w.is  in  Vietnam.  "I  contacted  virulent 
hepatitis  It  Is  about  over  now  I  do  note 
a  sllJtht  diminution  In  my  endurance  btit 
that  Is  getting  better,  too  '" 

.\3  one  of  the  leaders  m  the  presidential 
nomination  campait^n  for  Sen.itor  .Symingt^jn 
In  1960.  Clifford  was  u,ked  about  his  role  as 
'  a  ciunpalgn  strategist. 

"This  Is  about  as  nonpoUtlcal  appointment 
as  the  President  could  make."  he  said  with 
a  smile. 


^ 


(Prom   the  Bost*in  Herald  Traveler.  Jp.n    22, 
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The  .-Vppointment  of  Clifford 

Mich  of  the  reaction  to  Clark  Cliffords 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  politically  oriented — will  the  appoint- 
ment strengthen  Pre^iUen;  Johnsons  rela- 
tions with  Congress  and  wi.h  pe.  pie  In  this 
presidential  election  year''  .md  wnr- 
oriented,  with  most  people  .irsumlng  that 
Clifford  agrees  fully  with  Mr  Johnson's 
policy  on  Vietnam.  It  Is  hardly  likely,  of 
course,  that  the  President  would  name  any- 
one who  disagreed  markedly  with  him. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
Sen.  J  W  Pulbrlght.  a  stern  cntic  of  the 
administration,  has  found  kind  words  to  say 
about  Clifford,  and  that  Sen  George  Aiken 
uf  Vermont,  another  dl&aeuter  irom  Mr. 
Johnson's  war  policy.  Is  withholding  Judg- 
ment until  he  learns  more  of  Clifford's  view 
.^n  Vietnam 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Job  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Involves  more  than 
politics  and  Vietnam,  and  that  Clifford  Is  a 
man  of  considerable  talent  and  experience. 
.\i\  ible  lawyer  he  Is  familiar  with  the  work- 
in-;s  of  government-  he  helped  draw  plans 
for  the  unification  of  the  :^rmed  forces  In 
1945— and   has   been   successful    in   carrying 


out  Important  assignments  for  three  such 
diverse  personalities  as  l»re»ldent8  Truman. 
Ketinedy  and  Johnson  Clifford  clearly  Is  not 
simply  a  John.son  man. 

Whatever  Clifford's  own  views.  It  Is^Mr. 
Johnson  who  must  answer  for  oul*  Vietnam 
{xMlcy  As  far  as  politics  is  concerned,  voters 
will  judge  the  President  not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  next  fall  Important  iia  Vietnam 
and  U»6«  prcskUntlal  politics  .ire.  there  Is 
another  yardstick  by  which  Clifford  will  be 
Judged  First,  will  he  be  able  to  control  and 
nin  efficiently  the  v.ist  and  sprawling  U  S 
defense  establishment?  Few  have  done  It  as 
well  lUi  his  predecessor.  Robert  S.  .McNamara. 
Second,  and  more  import. mt  will  he  be  able 
to  preserve  and  reafflrm— as  McNamara  did — 
the  principle  of  clvlU«in  supremacy  over  the 
nulltary?  Clifford  will  follow  a  tough  act  to 
equal  -And  how  he  will  perform  caiin.it  be 
an.swered  by  any  amount  of  polltlcally- 
ortonted  speculation  or  examination  by  the 
Senate  before  the  conllrmailon  that  seems 
sure  to  come. 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor, 
Jan    23.    19681 

CU1T<">RD    FAIE.S    Bl-DCETINC    TASK 

I  By  George  W  .-Vsh worth  i 

Washington  — Cl.irk  Clifford  wlU  have  no 
easy  task  holding  the  tlnanclal  line  during  his 
first  year  as  the  nations  new  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Tlie  iUlmlnlstratlon  will  propose  to  Con- 
gress the  highest  defense  budget  since  World 
W.ir  II  But  It  will  be  a  very  tight,  carefuUy 
projected  budget  If  the  performance  of  the 
past  several  years  Is  aJi  Indication,  the  Penta- 
gon will  not  t>e  able  to  lUe  within  It. 

At  the  crux  of  the  Defense  Department's 
dlfflcuitles  IS  the  Vietnam  w.ir.  If.  fortuitous- 
ly, the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion Or  If  there  were  a  prolonged  truce  for 
negotiations,  costs  would  decline  sutflctently 
for  the  Pentagons  money  watchers  to  relax 
a  bit. 

U.  on  the  other  hand,  hopes  tor  nego- 
tiations prove  Illusory,  the  .war  can  be  ex- 
pected to  go  on  consuming  men.  materiel, 
and  money  at  a  rapid  clip 

Many  observers  believe  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing of  the  War  may  be  ahead.  The  adminis- 
tration plans  for  the  .\merlcan  strength  In 
Vletn:iin  to  hit  a  peak  of  .iround  ,')25.UOO  early 
In  the  flscal  year  beginning  July  1.  Present 
strength  is  still  under  490.000.  and  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  climb  only  to  517,000  or  518,000  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

fighting  tkmpo  increasss 

Defense  officials  estimate  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  will  cost  »25  7  billions  in  fiscal  1969. 
Current  beliefs  arc  that  !'J4  o  billion  will  be 
spent  on   the  war  during   the  current   year. 

Slgnlflcantly.  that  siun  is  SJ  6  billion  above 
the  administrations  predictions  when  the 
current  budget  was  prepared.  The  error  of 
more  than  10  [lerccnt  has  been  largely 
bl.\med  upon  Increased  war  tempo  .and  the 
buitd-up. 

rhose  Items  have  Indeed  been  cxp>enslve. 
The  additional  troop  strength,  granted  at 
Gen.  WUUam  C  Westmoreland's  urgent  re- 
quest, has  cost  an  estimated  $1  billion  more 
this  year.  The  Increased  tempo  of  ground 
operations  ,uid  the  air  war  has  added  much 
of  the  rest.  Defense  otBcl.ils  point  out.  for 
Inst.ance,  that  bombing  sorties  axe  very  ex- 
pensive At  a  dollar  a  puutul.  bombs  become 
a  financial  problem  ;is  well  as  a  political 
Issue 

The  current  year's  experience  with  the 
costs  of  Vietnam,  however,  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  administration  pre- 
pared a  budget  allowing  for  few  contin- 
gencies .A  top  troop  strength  of  470,000, 
later  fudged  to  480,000.  was  envisioned  The 
Vietnam  budget  was.  drawn  up  In  such  a 
fashion  that  It  was  Immediately  exceeded 
once  that  total  was  surpassed. 


Defense  officials  sav  that  the  over-all  de- 
fense .spending  for  the  current  year  wlU  be 
approxlni.itely  *74  4  billion.  Tills  is  about 
one-half  billion  dolUtrs  above  the  budget.       , 

Next  year  defense  expenditures  .ire  calcu- 
lated at  about  $2  9  billions  more  than  for 
this  year  .■\f<-ording  to  defense  officials.  $1  7 
billions  of  the  total  Incroivse  will  be  caused 
by  price  Increases.  The  war  Is  to  add  an- 
other »7'25  million  to  the  over-all  total. 

LF.VrLINO    OFF     FORECAST 

The  current  expectation  Is  that  the  troop 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  the  amount  of 
support  necessary  will  level  off  during  flscal 
1969.  That,  however,  also  was  anticipated 
earlier  for  flscal  1968. 

While  defense  officials  are  willing  to  pre- 
dict a  leveling  of  men  and  materiel,  they  are 
chary  of  extending  that  prediction  to  cover 
the  level  of  operations. 

To  make  do  during  the  current  iKscal  year 
without  going  to  Coni?re.<:s  for  a  budget  sup- 
plement, the  Pentagon  hivs  made  drastic 
cuts  In  hundreds  of  categories.  Unforeseen 
cost  increases  this  fl.scal  year  are  expected 
to  reach  $6  billion  Rather  than  seek  a  svip- 
pletnental.  the  Pentagon  h.^.s  s!ashe<l  ?4  3  bil- 
lion on  Its  own  authority  and  jilans  to  .^eek 
authority  from  Congress  for  another  $1  7 
billion  In  transfers. 

Just  what  all  of  this  budget  paring  has 
meant  and  will  mean  will  not  l>e  known 
until  the  hearings  before  Congress  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  much  of  the  shifting  has  been  from 
proctirement  budgets  Into  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Defense  officials  have  made  known  some 
particulars,  such  iis  that  the  Mlnuteni.an  III 
mlisile  prograrri  has  been  citl.iycd  10  to  11 
months.  Budgeting  aside.  defen.=e  officials  bay 
that  this  will  mean  the  Mlnuttman  III  will 
be  more  reliable  when  It  Joins  the  nation's 
strategic  .irsenal. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
has  stalled  Navy  plans  to  build  five  destroyer 
escorts  in  order  to  save  money  and  to  .see 
whether  a  new  type  of  vessel  under  develop- 
ment might  not  be  more  suitable. 

OTHER     CtTBACKS     NOTED 

.\\\  of  the  cuts  haven't  been  major,  how- 
ever. .\s  part  of  the  program.  .Mr.  McNamara 
directed  Pentagon  offlcers  to  check  their 
newspaper  subscription  lists  to  see  If  they 
could  be  pared  without  loss. 

The  cost  c'ttlng  has  had  some  liappy  re- 
sults as  by-products  Thousands  "f  men  m 
the  Navy's  Atlantic  lleet  had  more  le.surelv 
Chrlstm.is  holidays  when  much  of  the  fleet 
was  ordered  Into  port  for  .in  extended  time 
to  pive  money. 

Defense  officials  are  planning  now  for  a 
total  draft  call  In  c;ilendar  1968  of  302.000 
men.  up  72.000  over  1967  and  down  81.000 
from  1P66  level.  Because  the  training  cstab- 
itshmcnt  Is  expected  to  shrink  slightly,  the 
nation's  total  military  strens-th  Is  expected 
to  decline  slightly  by  the  end  of  fiscal  19G9. 

But  flscal  1969  will  not  be  an  easy  year 
ftnaJiclally.  Chances  .are  that  the  Vietnam 
war  budget  will  be  difficult  to  keep  down. 
And  current  widespread  cost  cutting  could 
cause  problems  next  year. 

[Promthe  I.os  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  23,  1908] 
A  Nrw  Man  for  Defense  Chief 

Clark  Clifford,  designated  by  President 
Johnson  to  succeed  R4jbert  McNamara  .is  sec- 
retary of  defense.  Is  by  general  agreement  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  a  man  of  consid- 
erable ability,  experience  and  political  .icu- 
men.  His  confirmation  by  the  Senate  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  rapid  .ind.  In  view  of  the  praise 
senatora^jHEve  already  given  him,  probably 
enthusiastic. 

By  profession  Clifford  is  u  lawyer.  His  nomi- 
nation for  the  defense  Job  Is  a  rare  break 
with  practice,  extending  iroin  James  Por- 
restal   in    1947   to  Robert  McNamara,   which 
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has  seen  defense  secretaries  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  business  executives.  Gen,  George  C. 
Marshall,  President  Truman's  defense  chlel 
m  1950.  and,  earlier.  Louis  Johnson,  a  cor- 
poration lawyer,  were  the  other  exceptions 
.--ince  the  department  was  constituted  21  years 
ago. 

Clifford  is  no  stranger  to  government, 
though  he  has  served  most  frequently  In 
httle-publlclzed  assignments. 

He  plaved  a  key  role,  beginning  In  1945, 
in  the  unification  of  the  .irmed  forces.  He 
has  been  an  adviser  to  the  last  three  Demo- 
cr.itlc  I'tesldents.  not  only  on  military  mat- 
ters but  In  the  areas  of  intelligence  opera- 
tions and  :i.s  a  political  strategist.  He  Is 
credited  with  playing  a  key  role  In  the  po- 
litical strategy  wlilch  won  Mr.  Truman  elec- 
tion in  1948. 

Tlie  most  important  task  laci*ig  the  sec- 
retary-designate, as  Tlic  Times  has  noted  be- 
fore, will  be  continuing  the  basic  and  vital 
reforms  instituted  by  Secretary  McNamara. 
In  his  seven  years  in  .\  most  difficult  Job. 
M'-N.imara  brought  order  ti  what  had  often 
been  a  chaotic  situation.  He  presided  over 
the  ba.slc  shift  from  a  defense  posture  of 
"massive  retaliation"  to  one  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse." And  he  iisserted.  we  hope  perma- 
nently, real  livllian  control  over  the  mili- 
tary. 

"The  big  ([uestion  is.  of  course,  whether 
Clifford's  tenure  in  the  Defense  Department 
will  bring  any  major  changes  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Tlie  obvious  answer  is  that  it's  too  early 
to  tell.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Clif- 
ford's views  are  not  lar  different  from  those 
of  McNamara.  though  Clifford  is  known  to 
have  opposed  the  H7-day  bombing  pause  in 
1966.  a  decision  which  it  now  seems  clear 
was  correct  The  President,  in  any  event,  re- 
mains the  prime  decision  maker,  though  the 
defense  secretary  tan  be  influential,  particu- 
larly—as McNarn.ira  has  shown — in  counter- 
ing the  often  very  linrd  line  of  the  military. 
An  immense  task  faces  Clark  Clifford  now, 
and  the  nation  should  wish  him  well  in  his 
endeavors. 


[From    the    Baltimore   News    Ainerican.   Jan. 
23.   19681 
McNamara  s  Successor 
It    would    be   difficult    to    imagine   a    man 
more  qualified  than  Clark  M   Cliftord  to  -suc- 
ceed   Robert    S,    McNamara    .is    Secretary    of 
Defense     Both    President    Johnson    and    the 
nation  are  lortunate  a  man  of  such  calibre 
and  experience  has  agreed  to  accept  designa- 
tion  for  one   of   the  three   toughest   jobs  in 
Washington. 

In  a  .sense.  Mr  Clifford  is  a  predecessor  of 
Mr  McNamara  .is  well  as  his  successor.  It 
was  he  who  drafted  the  act  calling  for  unifi- 
c^ation  of  the  armed  services  and  establish- 
ing the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1947 
under  President  Truman.  Thus  the  effective 
overhaul  of  the  military  establishment 
achieved  by  Mr.  McNamara  represents  a  goal 
first  envisioned  by  the  secretary-designate 
and  his  fellow  planners  a  generation  ago. 

Tins  was  typical  of  the  effective  visionary 
astuteness  provided  by  Mr.  Clifford  for  more 
than  20  years  either  as  an  aide  or  consultant 
to  Democratic  presidents— all  his  close  per- 
sonal friends.  In  this  role  of  key  strategy 
advisor,  the  wealthy  attorney  has  become 
one  of  the  nation's  most  respected  experts 
not  only  on  military  matters  but  in  foreign 
affairs,  economics,  intelligence  operations 
and   political  tactics. 

Clark  Clifford's  tinmatched  experience,  his 
proven  know-how.  and  above  all  his  excep- 
V  tlonal  tact  in  solving  delicate  problems  in 
the  mazes  of  official  Washington  meet  the 
tremendous  demands  of  his  impending  as- 
signment. 'Yet  his  chief  asset  Is  something 
else  Unlike  his  brilliant  but  sometimes  wav- 
ering predecessor,  he  Is  as  firm  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies  as  is  Sec- 


retary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Once  again  the 
nation's  three  top  leaders  will  be  working  in 
the  kind  of  '-total  cooperation  and  under- 
standing vital  for  bringing  the  war  to  Its 
earliest  possible  conclusion. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  22.  1968) 
The  Pentagon's  New  Boss 
At  first  blush,  it  is  a  bit  st.,artling  to  have 
the  President  select  a  man  with  virtually  no 
administrative  background  to  take  over  what 
is  generally  thought  of  as  one  of  the  tough- 
est administrative  Jobs   in   the   world. 

But  this  will  not  be  such'a  serious  li.andl- 
cap   when   Clark   Clifford   settles   hinifeelf    in 
Robert  McNamara's  ch^iir   at   the   Pentacon. 
For  McNamara  has  seen  to  It  that  the  mecha- 
nism to  administer  the  Defense  Department 
is    csuabllshed    and    in    jrood    working    order. 
And  the  bright  young  men  are  there  to  oper- 
ate the  mechanism.  The  new  secretary  will 
be   able   to  leave   the   .idminislrative   details 
to  them  while  he  is  learning  the  ropes,  which 
will   take  a  bit  of  doing  and  a  lot  of   time. 
What  Clifford  will  not  be  able  to  delegate 
to  his  subordinates  is  the  aiuhority.  and  the 
toughness,  to  rebuff  the  pressures  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  the  admir.ils  .ind  the  sien- 
erals.  This  is  the  secretary's  job.  and  Clifford 
will  have  to  take  it  on.  If  lie  doesn't  do  this. 
if  he  is  not  able  to  say  no  when  he  should 
say  no.  and  make  it  stick.  iren  he  will  soon 
firid    himself    in   deep   trouble     He   will   lose 
key  people  and  the  concept   of  livilian  con- 
trol, so  painstakingly  and  tirmly  dd'elopcd  by 
McNamara.  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
On    the    plus    side    is    the    prospect    of    a 
greatly  improved  relationship  with  Congress, 
and  especially  with  the  .Senate  Armed  .Serv- 
ices   Commu'tee.    .Secretary    McNamara    ii:ul 
hit    rock    bottom    in    this    respect     Further- 
more,  the  congressional  dislike  and  distrust 
of  McNamara  had  rubbed  off  to  some  extent 
on  the  relationship  between  some  oi  the  sen- 
ators and  the  President. 

There  is  every  indication  that  Clifford,  at 
least  at  the  outset,  will  not  suffer  from  this 
handicap.  Judging  from  the  expressions 
which  have  been  forthcoming,  lie  is  on  pood 
terms  with  everybody  on  each  side  of  the 
congressional  aisle.  If  he  can  keep  it  this 
way.  and  In  his  private  .ictlvities  he  cer- 
tainly has  demonstrated  that  he  knows  his 
way  around  Washington,  he  will  liave  a  lot 
going  for  hini  In  his  new  post. 

One  big  unknown  ciuantity  is  whether  The 
choice  of  Clifford  indicates  that  the  iiace  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  stepped  up.  This, 
of  course,  is  something  that  will  be  decided 
by  the  President.  But  there  is  .;mple  reason 
to  think  that  Clifford  would  be  more  sympa- 
thetic than  McNamara  to  a  harder  military 
approach. 

Furthermore,  as  a  newcomer  to  the  Penta- 
gon scene,  Clifford  could  advocate  a  more 
aggressive  policy  with  greater  ireedom  than 
could  any  of  the  old  hands  in  the  Defense 
Department  who  subscribed  to  the  McNa- 
mara points  of  view.  They  are  stuck  with 
their  past  positions.  This,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing that  could  •cut  the  (ther  way,  Clifford, 
free  of  any  public' commitment  to  old  poli- 
cies could  without  embarrassment  also  ad- 
vocate restraint  if  that  were  his  inclina- 
tion. 

However  all  of  this  may  turn  out.  we  wish 
the  new  secretary  the  best  of  luck  when  he 
takes  office.  Our  hunch  is  that  he  will  need  it 
before  he  calls  it  a  day. 


[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
Jan.  20.   19681 
The  New  Defense  .Secretary 
President  Johnson's  selection  of  Clark  Clif- 
ford to  be  the  new  secretary  of  defetse  had 
not  been  widely  forecast;  yet  it  should  come 
as  no  real  surprise. 

Cllfiford  not  only  is  one  of  the  Presidents 
cloeest  friends,  confidants,  and  advisers,  .us 
he  was  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Truman. 


he  i.s  also  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
In  Washington  In  the  inner  workings  of 
government  at  all  levels. 

His  diplomacy,  his  ability  to  work  with  the 
members  of  Oongress,  and  an  innate  tough- 
ness that  lias  kept  him  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  iKaitlcal  Jungle  in  Washington  lor  two 
decades  make  him  quite  possibly  the  best 
choice  that  could  have  been  made  to  follow 
Robert  McNamara  in  the  nation's  touiihest 
job  next  to  the  presidency  lUself. 

Cliftord  ha.s  not  held  a  luU-time  u-ovcrn- 
ment  Job  since  he  served  -is  special  coun;.el 
to  President  Truman  Irom  1946  to  1950.  But 
Willie  practicing  law  in  WaslunL'ton  since,  he 
has  remained  close  to  the  sources  of  political 
,>ower— particul.irly  in  the  Senate  dunnLT  the 
Eisenhower  years,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
majority   leader. 

President  Kennedy,  iifter  his  tiection  in 
1960,  called  on  ClUIord  lo  represent  him  with 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  in  the  trans- 
fer of  povk-er. 

He  has  served  President  John-siju  not  only 
as  a  personal  adviser,  but  in  such  public 
ways  ^is  chairman  of  the  Fre.sldenfs  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board  and  emissary, 
with  Gen.  Maxwell  "Taylor,  on  a  visit  to  our 
Far  East  Vietnam  allies  last  year. 

Clifford  Will  embark  on  hl.s  new  assignment 
with  the  full  confidence  yj  the  President  and 
with  many  friends  and  few  enemies  In  Con- 
uTess. 

The.^e  are  impressive  assets,  which  will 
serve  him  well  m  maintaining  the  civilian 
control  that  McNamara  has  succeeded  in  es- 
t.ablishinp  over  the  vast  military  establish- 
ment in  the  Pentagon. 

Tlie  country  will  wish  liim  well. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Evening 

star.  Jan.  22.  1968] 
C'LiFFCKi)  To  Give  Military  Their  Day 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
President  Johnson,  in  appointing  Clark 
Clifford  to  be  secretary  of  defense,  didn't 
pick  a  specialist  m  military  matters  but  a 
man  with  a  certain  type  of  mind  capable  of 
serving  as  a  top  counsellor  lit  the  Cabinet — 
someone  he  has  known  a  long  time,  too. 
Actually,  the  termination  of  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's duty  as  secretary  of  defense  and 
the  selection  of  Clifford  in  his  place  is  far 
more  significant  than  a  mere  change  In 
personalities.  There  was.  of  course,  much 
said  originally  in  favor  of  the  choice  of  Mc- 
Namara as  secretary  of  defense.  He  had  been 
a  top  executive  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  He 
was  expected  to  give  the  huge  department  of 
the  armed  services  the  benefit  of  his  talent — 
efficiency  in  organization.  He  was  accustomed 
to  li.andimg  large  sums  and  determining  the 
best  way  xo  get  the  most  for  the  money — 
on  a   business  basis. 

But  this  is  not  always  feasible  in  govern- 
ment. For  in  the  Department  of  Delense. 
while  the  handling  of  large  bi^iness  con- 
tracts is  an  important  part  of  the  Job,  how 
can  a  secretary  measure  efficiency  m  evalu- 
ating the  purpose  of  weapons  or  strategy 
wiien  lives  are  at  stake?  Many  a  general  or 
admiral  might  prefer  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  preparedness  that  might  seem  to 
others  to  be  wasteful.  For  if  there  Is  a  chance 
to  cut  down  the  potential  list  of  casualties 
in  a  given  operation  or  piece  of  strategy,  this 
is  considered  more  important  for  the  luture 
than  economizing. 

Clifford  is  a  good  lawyer.  He  underst-inds 
the  art  of  reconciling  differences  of  opinion 
and  making  compromises,  as  happened  ::. 
out-of-court  settlements  which  are  irequeni- 
ly  as  difficult  to  handle  as  cases  in  court. 
Clifford  is  not  the  sort  of  official  who  will 
regard  .admirals  or  generals  as  mere  cham- 
pions of  an  unpopular  philosophy.  He  '.vlll 
reflect  their 'viewpoint  to  the  President  and 
express  a  lav-man's  judgment  .as  to  wiiat 
should   be  done,   but  Johnson  will   have   to 
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aasfloa   for   hlms*lf   the  conawjucncea   '>f   his 
derlaton. 

Where  Mr  McNiUivanv  made  hlji  MT<->r  wna 
In  issiimlni?,  \a  too  many  p«ople  mlifHker.ly 
do  nowadays  that  military  miri  *re  >h««»«>d 
with  certain  prejud'.'-ps  in  favnr  >f  mrwe  and 
mure  battle  und  the  ewiiUtlrm  :>{  a  w:»r  surh 
as  la  going  on  In  Vietnam  When  ijlven  Tdem 
til  r*p*l  Hgvcresal'in  >r  t.i  fxrre  effectively 
along  with  -vn  allied  furce  In  fighting  th«< 
enemy.  Uie  problem  la  not  me  if  polltica  or 
penny-saving  but  of  effectuating  the  military 
str:itegy  moet  likely  to  attain  the  dealred 
objective 

Agiln  And  igaln  mll:t;ir.-  men  have  come 
up  with  big  budget*  deemed  necessary  for 
national  defense  These  have  oft«n  been  re- 
garded as  t*io  large  But  back  of  the  recom- 
mendations has  always  baslc.UIy  been  the 
military  concept  of  how  to  protect  national 
security  The  biggest  cut  which  a  defease 
budget  ever  experienced,  for  example,  was 
•ne  ve^u-  t>efore  Uie  Korean  Wir  broke  «ut 
tt  .'aught  the  United  -St^ites  unprep.xred. 
thoukch  the  warnings  were  pl.iln  as  the  Com- 
munist* had  taken  >ver  the  mainland  of 
China  two  years  earlier. 

Clvilla^B  to  !)e  sure,  make  the  fln&l 
di^rlsions,  but  J  ihnson  now  will  hove  at  hla 
side  .1  Cabinet  secretary  who  will  give  the 
military  chiefs  e\-ery  opp«ctunlty  u>  present 
their  Ciiae  This  in  turn  will  be  inalyzed  .ind 
put  lnt.1  perspe<-tlve  for  the  President 

Clifford  will  be  of  great  help  to  Johnson  In 
maintiilnlni;  'he  proper  relitlonship  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  U.t  the  President  of  the  United 
States  They  h.ive  in  recent  years  been 
brought  to  the  White  Houjie  inly  if  the  Presi- 
dent asked  to  see  them  or  If  one  of  their 
number  ventured  t»j  t.ike  the  Initiative  in  re- 
questing .\n  audience  This  is  in  emt>4irr.iss- 
ing  step  U)  take  witJi  i  -.tning-mmdetl  ^^ec- 
retary  of  defense  ready  to  cissume  someone  is 
going  iver  hLi  he;id  During  W  itld  W.ir  IT  the 
service  i-hief»  were  »t  the  White  House  nearly 
every  day.  md  i  t^^p  malit-iry  man  stayed 
there  Ail  the  time  .ia  a  lials<>n  officer." 

For  rjie  tjuslness  of  saving  humtul  Uvea 
Is  x  reopoaslbillty  which  the  cimmander-ln- 
chlef  himself  must  recognize  is  requiring 
above  ail  eLse  that  he  keep  a  first-hand  con- 
tact with  tiie  military  '.hlets  Alter  all,  they 
have  spent  a  lifetime  studying  tactics  and 
strategy  and  the  best  way  to  operate  In 
wutinae. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  -Mr  President.  In 
nominating,'  Clark  Cliffoid  to  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  Deietise.  the  Pre^idcut  nas 
chosen  a  most  diitinuuiohed  and  uble 
man. 

It  was  my  honor  and  pleasure,  as  a 
ft<ili)w  Mary  lander  and  jn  behalf  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  report  the 
committee  5  approval  of  his  nomination 
to  me  Senate 

Mr.  Cliflord  is  'jnunently  well  qualified 
for  Che  position  of  Secretary  of  tlefense 

His  service  in  the  U  S  Navy  gave  liim 
the  experience  of  military  life  that  will 
be  io  important  m  his. new  position 

In  the  private  practice  of  Uw.  Mr  Clif- 
ford has  displayed  extraordinai-y  capa- 
bilities and  mtelligence  in  dealing  with 
the  legal  problems  of  Government  and 
private  enterprise. 

Perhaps  most  important  among  Mr. 
c;ifford's  qualifications  is  the  trust  that 
has  been  placed  m  him  for  ,0  many  ytars 
by  the  leaders  of  our  Government. 

Presidents  Truman.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  called  upon  his  services  in  ca- 
pacities that  required  a  man  of  wisdom, 
judgment,  and  talent  .such  as  only  he 
possesses.  His  assignments  have  covered 
a  broad  range  of  challenging  national 
and  international  problems. 


Mr.  Clifford  will  be  corvfmnted  with 
Some  of  the  k'ravest  problems  of  our 
times,  when  he  taJtes  e)tBce.  But  liis 
credentials  are  Impeccable. 

It  Is  my  ^Toal  pleasure  to  .supix)rt  his 
nomination 

ri.c  IMtF^IDING  OPT'ICER  Mr. 
Ellenher  m  the  chair  '  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  Is  confirmed 

Mr  MANSKIKLD  Mr  President.  I  iisk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  immediately  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  st)  ordcnd 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  RCT'ERRED 

The  PRtaiblNO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  inessace  from  the  Pres- 
^ident  of  the  Uiuted  .States  submittinK  the 
'nomination  of  P'rederlrk  E  Batni.s,  of 
Mar/land.  to  be  an  .\ssl.stant  Pn.stma.ster 
General,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pr),vt  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LEGISLAITV'E  SESSION 

Ml  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presidtrit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  ilie  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  cnn.sidcratl.tn  of  IcKislative 
business. 


DEATH      OF     CARL     A.      LOEFFLER. 
FORMER      SECRET.\RY      OF      THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml  President.  Mr. 
Carl  A  Loeitler,  wlio  was  elected  the  16th 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  January  4. 
1947.  and  served  in  that  capacity  ditrmg 
the  80th  Congress,  died  this  morning  at 
the  age  of  05 

Carl  Loettler  llrst  benan  service  in  the 
.Senate  in  1889  as  a  page  boy.  at  the  a«e 
of  15.  and  received  his  appointment  from 
the  late  Senator  Matthew  S  Quay,  of 
Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Since  1910.  Carl  Loeffler  held  various 
elected  positions  under  the  Republicans 
of  the  Senate,  sei  vim;  as  secretary  of  the 
majority  ar  secretary  of  the  nunority 
as  the  polilxal  ratio  of  the  Senate 
changed. 

Dururt  his  59  years  of  service  In  the 
Senate.  Mr  Loeffler  served  as  .secretary 
to  the  Republican  Conference,  the  Steer- 
ing Committee,  and  the  Committee  on 
Committees  He  rendered  faithful  and 
efficient  service  to  the  Senate  as  well  as 
to  the  Republican  Party, 

He  was  born  on  January  1^.  1873,  in 
Lock  Haven.  Pa  .  and  always  .spoke  of 
his  native  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
as  a  boy  he  spent  much  time  at  I>jck 
Haven. 

When  the  Republicans  lost  control  of 
Uie  Senate  in  1&50.  Mr  Loeffler  chose 
retirement,  and  for  the  iiast  several 
years  had  lived  at  the  Westwood  Retire- 
ment Home,  in  nearby  Maryland. 

In  1901  he  married  Mi.s.s  Mmnie 
Schneider,  of  Wa^hin^;ton.  and  our  sym- 
patJiy  IS  extended  to  her  and  to  their 
two  daughters  who  suivive  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 


articles    written    about    Mr,    L<jeffler    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, !«  follow.s; 
GOP  .\iiir  >'F  SrN.^TE  To  Qcrr:   .scRvrn  Upptr 

HorsE   59   Yr*RS--CA»L   Lotm-iaiB   Kathir 

Had  WurrE  House  Job 

T!ie  Ivm.-L-ratic  victory  last  Tuesd.iy 
means  the  retirement  of  C;irl  A  I>Teffler  .is 
.secretary  'if  the  Senate,  ending  a  unique  con- 
tinuous family  iervU'c  at  the  Wtilte  Ho\ise 
and  Senate  extending  over  .ilmost  a  rcntury 

.Spry,  trim  Loeffler.  whose  iipfx^arnnce  be- 
lles his  75  yei\rs.  went  to  work  In  the  .Senate 
In  1889  as  a  piuje  boy  at  the  ;\ee  of  15  and 
he  has  served  there  since  His  father.  M:\\. 
Ciiarles  D  A  L»>ef!ler.  an  orphan  lmm;<Tant 
from  Oermany.  wa.s  detailed  by  the  .\nny  .is 
White  Hou.se  doorkeeper  to  ever>-  President 
from  triysses  S  Grant  to  Theodore  HiK>s<-vclt, 
inclusive  Before  th.it  he  fou-jht  In  the  Civil 
and  Indian  wi^s  . 

C.irl  Loeffle^  IS  '.I  l-iei'illjll'Tm.  and  was 
elected  secretary  if  the  Senate  when  the 
Republlcanii  took  control  two  \ears  ago.  He 
feels  It  is  time  to  step  out  rather  than  down 
as  he  returns  the  olflce  to  Leslie  Ulffle.  the 
previous  Demi>cratlc  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  is  slated  to  be  elected  again  to  th.it 
post 

Loeffler  was  appointed  a  page  by  the  late 
Sen  Quay  iR)  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1910 
he  has  held  various  elective  posts  of  the 
Senate  Republicans.  His  .'j9-year  service 
entitles   him  to  a  comfortable   p>enslon. 

Old  GfAJio  or  the  Old  Gcaju) 

(By  Williams.  White) 

Washington. — In  his  neat,  ktray,  affably 
punclUlous  person.  Carl  A  Loeffler  Illustrates 
<=ome  of  the  changes  that  have  come  over 
Congress  since  the  "old  days""a  year  ago — 
of  Dem.jcratlc  control. 

Mr.  Loeffler  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
a  body  in  which  he  has  played  a  faithful, 
though  minor,  part  ever  since  he  came  here 
m  old-fashloned  blaclc  knee  breeches  llfty- 
elght  years  ago  to  be  a  page  He  is  ;ifi  Repub- 
lican .vs  the  memory  of  \VilIl:ur,  McKlnley. 
or.  put  another  way.  .us  Hcpubllc.in  .us  the 
man  who  sent  hun  here  as  a  page,  the  1  eleb- 
rated  Pennsylvania  boss  of  a  generation  long 
>;r,ne.  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 

His  predecessor  as  .secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Leslie  Blffle.  was  a  "secretary"  In  only  the 
most  technical  sense;  a  secretary  who  knew 
In  fact  as  much  of  Democratic  plans  and 
high  policy  !is  any  man  in  W.ushlngton.  not 
excluding  his  great  friend.  President  Tru- 
m.in. 

Mr.  Locffler's  position,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  quite  definitely  that  of  an  employe,  al- 
beit a  very  senior  and  valued  one,  who  has 
In  Ills  charge  some  seventy  other  employes 
who  look  ;ifter  Senate  paper  work,  keep  the 
bills  and  resolutions  upon  the  proper  an- 
cient paths,  and  the  like. 

His  office  has  charge  of  the  enrolled  blUs; 
delegates  mefsengers  to  the  House  to  make 
the  usual  announcements  about  Senate  work 
when  bills  are  passing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  bodies;  helps  arrange  cere- 
mouUl  functions  Involving  the  Senate; 
sends  completed  bills  to  the  President,  and 
acts  .^s  a  5ort  of  official  receptionist  to  dis- 
tinguished Senate  visitors. 

Mr,  Loeffler  is,  in  fact,  the  very  picture  of 
the  experienced,  able,  career.  Government 
worker,  solemn,  conscientious,  careful  not 
to  CO  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  office  -Mmost 
certainly,  no  one  alive  knows  qtille  .so  much 
;u5   he   about   the   operations   of    the   Senate. 

Fifty-eight  ye.urs  of  Congressional  rhetoric 
have  beaten  about  his  unresisting  ears  and 
hu  own  speech  unconsciously  has  more 
than  a  touch  of  Uie  Congressional  manner  of 
speaking  Let's  project  this."  he  will  say. 
for  example,  'to  see  If  we  cm  envision  the 
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situation."  Or.  again,  he  will  send  a  "tact- 
fully admonitory  letter,  seeking  a  sane  and 
sound  solution.  "  to  an  employee  who  has 
made   a  miiitake. 

These  employes  do  not  merely  like  Mr. 
I. .Ciller,  they  have  an  extraordinary  devo- 
tion to  this  unassuming,  essentially  anony- 
Tnoufi  nan.  who  cRn  tell  some  great  stories 
.Old  .vpeaks  of  Dewey's  storming  into  Manila 
Bay  as  though  it  happened  yesterday. 

Like  many  men  in  or  long  associated  with 
politic;,  lu.-i  sense  of  history  is  one  of  his 
dominant  characteristics.  He  has  one  of  the 
wurUl's  ^;^cat  collections  of  autographs,  be- 
(•un  by  Ills  l.Ue  father.  Major  Charles  D.  A. 
lx>efner.  US.\.  when  the  major  was  head 
diKirkeeper  at  tlie  White  House  in  the  days 
of  l>resldent  Grant 

I'hese  autottraphs  run  to  names  of  the 
great  in  government  and  in  war — General 
Grant's  Is  prominent  among  them — and  are 
from  every  point  of  view  ;us  remote  as  pos- 
fclble  from  the  signatures  gathered  by  the 
young  movie  f.ms  of  the  present. 

The  conventionality,  the  sound  responsi- 
bility of  Mr  Ix>eftier',';  professional  career  Is 
repeated  m  his  iirivate  life.  Born  on  Jan,  12, 
1873,  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  he  was  married  In 
I'jOl  here  lo  .i  W;ush:nglon  girl.  Mtss  Mmnie 
Schneider  He  hlm.self  w;us  graduated  from 
the  Spencarlan  Business  College  la  r.ame 
redolent  of  the  Nineties)  and  from  Columbia 
University. 

.\n  official  biotrraphv  indicates  his  slow  rise 
in  the  Sen.ite,  with  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
Hepublican  power.  It  reads; 

".Acting  assistant  doorkeeper  of  the  Sen- 
ate. March  13.  I9I3;  ;xssistant  doorkeeper  ol 
the  .Senate.  March  7.  1D21  Dec.  15,  1927;  as- 
."^istant  .tereeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate.  Dec. 
15.  1927:  secretary  lor  the  majority  of  the 
Senate.  June  18.  1929;  secretary  for  the  mi- 
nority of  the  .Senat«  !the  transition  here  was 
sharp  I,  ^Lirch  9,  1933:  .'iecretary  lor  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate  i  re-elecuon) ,  Jan.  14. 
1943." 

"He  .served  as  .^ecret.ary  to  the  Republican 
Committee  on  Committees,"  so  the  record 
runs,  "and  thft  Republican  Steering  Commit- 
tee, .ind  as  clerk  to  the  Republican  confer- 
ence. I  He  also]  compiled  the  Senate  docu- 
:nents  on  yea  and  nay  votes  on  the  Pordney- 
McCii-niher  Tarill  hex.  .tnd  the  Smoot-Hawley 
TarifT  Act." 


REPORT  ON  US   .\ERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACTIVITIES— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    iH,   DOC. 
NO.  246) 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  El- 
LENPER  in  the  chair'  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  followina  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  ■which,  with 
the  accoinpanyinf?  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Conqrcss  of  the  United  States: 

Tliis  leport  details  a  year — and  cli- 
maxes a  decade — of  .American  progress 
in  .space. 

On  January  31.  1958,  a  31-pound  Ex- 
plorer I  was  fired  from  a  Jupiter  C  rocket 
with  150,000  pounds  of  thrust.  Ten  years 
later,  on  November  9.  1967.  a  280,000- 
pound  Apollo  payload  was  launched  into 
orbit  by  a  Saturn  V  rocket  with  7.5  mil- 
lion jxjunds  of  thrust. 

In  the  time  spanning  those  two  events, 
the  United  States  has  placed  514  space- 
crafts in  earth  orbit.  Twenty-eight 
others  have  been  sent  on  flights  to  the 
moon  or  distant  planets. 

The  technology  amassed  through  those 
expeditions   has   justified   this   nation's 


commitment  to  conquer  the  challenge  of 
space.  It  has  encouraged  us  to  lift  our 
eyes  beyond  our  initial  goals  and  plan  for 
the  decade  ahead. 

The  fruits  of  that  technology  have  not 
been  limited  to  space  exploration  alone. 
The  knowledge  built  through  our  .space 
program  has  benefited  our  earthbound 
lives.  It  has: 

Revolutionized  our  communications 
throughout  the  world: 

Given  us  better  weather  information 
and  more  accurate  navigational  and  geo- 
graphic data; 

Brought  improved  medical  instruments 
and  techniques,  advanced  education,  and 
added  to  our  store  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge : 

Spurred  the  development  of  more  .so- 
phisticated aircraft  and  improved  flight 
safety; 

Strengthened  both  the  .security  of  this 
nation  and  our  leadership  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  and  secure  world. 

We  can  look  with  confidence  to  an 
expansion  of  these  benefits  as  our  space 
program  moves  into  its  second  decade. 

Our  accomplishments  thus  far  ix)int 
to  the  path  of  progress  ahead:  fuller 
observations  of  the  earth,  increasingly 
productive  raamied  flights,  and  planetary 
exploration. 

The  year  1967  itself  began  with  a  major 
tragedy.  Three  of  our  gallant  astronauts 
died  in  a  fire  while  testing  the  Apollo 
capsule  on  the  launchins  pad.  Even  as  we 
saluted  these  men  for  the  contributions 
they  had  made,  we  moved  to  improve 
the  spacecraft  as  well  as  the  safety  pro- 
cedures surrounding  its  use. 

But  though  the  year  was  shadowed  by 
that  disaster,  its  accomplishments  sig- 
nificantly advanced  our  ijrosress.  The 
Saturn-Apollo  flight  in  November  was 
the  greatest  launch  triumph  to  date.  As 
the  result  of  our  success  in  phot-ograpli- 
ing  lunar  landing  sites,  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  mapping  of  the 
moon. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  me  that  our 
space  program  moved  fon^ard  in  a  spirit 
of  international  cooperation,  !^;i\1ng  new 
hope  that  the  conquest  of  space  can  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  peace. 
Eighty-four  nations  participated  in  co- 
operative space  activities  with  us.  The 
Outer  Space  Treaty  went  into  effect, 
after  Senate  approval.  The  United  Na- 
tions unanimously  recommended  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  tmergcncy  rescue  and 
return  of  astronauts  and  space  equip- 
ment. I  shall  shortly  l>o  sending  that 
treaty  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  transmit  this 
record  of  achievement  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  whose  judgment  and  support 
have  been  essential  to  our  aerospace 
progress. 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  30. 1968. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H,  DOC. 
NO.  245) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

s 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

TO    CARE    1-OR    HIM 

Looking  beyond  the  tragedy  of  war, 
Abraham  Lincoln  saw  a  nation's  obliga- 
tion "to  care  for  liim  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
Ills  orphan." 

His  words  are  enshrined  in  the  spirit 
of  this  country's  concern  for  its  veteians 
and  servicemen. 

America  holds  some  of  its  i^reatest 
honors  for  the  men  who  have  stood  in  its 
defense,  and  kept  alive  its  freedoms. 

It  .shows  its  gratitude  not  only  in 
memorials  wliich  grace  city  parks  and 
courthouse  squares  across  the  land — but 
more  meaningfully  in  the  programs 
which  "care  tor  him  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan." 

OUH    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    SO    FAR 

As  the  result  of  lefjislation  over  the 
past  several  years,  today's  veteran  can 
continue  his  education  through  a  new 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  which  right  now  is 
helping  400,000  men  and  women. 

He  can  buy  a  home  with  a  Veterans 
Administration-insured  mortgage.  Over 
200,000  veterans  have  purcha.sed  houses 
becau.se  of  this  pro\ision. 

If  he  receives  a  pension,  liis  increased 
payments  no'W'»can  afford  him  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

If  he  is  disabled,  or  needs  special  med- 
ical care,  he  is  eligible  for  the  same  t>ene- 
fits  his  fellowTncn  of  earlier  conflicts 
received, 

FISC.\L  YEAR  1909  VITFRA.VS  UrDCET 

In  the  Fiscal  1969  Budget,  we  will  have 
budget  outlays  of  S7.3  billion  to  provide 
services  for  America's  26  million  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  who  make  up 
46  percent  of  the  nation's  population. 

With  these  funds,  we  can  continue  the 
in-Qgrams  already  in  existence,  and  begin 
the  new  ones  I  will  outline  in  this  Mes- 
sage,   ^. 

1,  DA-SIC     TEXEFITS 

■  Twoi  ijrograms  to  extend  the  basic 
benefiti-to  America's  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen are  left  on  the  unfinished  agenda 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

In  my  1967  Message  on  America's 
Servicemen  and  Veterans,  I  proposed 
measures  to: 

Increase  Serviceman's  Group  Life  In- 
.^iurance  from  a  maximum  of  810,000  to 
a  minimum  of  $12,000- with  higher 
amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of  the  service- 
man, up  to  a  maximum  of  830,000, 

Protect  the  veteran  against  dispropor- 
tionate pension  los.ses  that  could  result 
from  increases  in  other  income  such  as 
Social  Security. 

I  once  .again — once  more — urr'e  tho 
Congress  to  enact  these  proposals. 

Now,  to  continue  and  bring  up-to-date 
our  pflorts  to  help  the  veteran  and  his 
family,  I  recommend  two  new  legislative 
proposals,  • 

First,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  increase 
the  maximum  guarantee  on  GI  licme 
loans  from  87,500  to  $10,000. 

Home  mortgage  guarantees  under  the 
GI  Bill  normally  cover  about  35  percent 
of  the  value  of  a  loan. 

For  eighteen  years,  that  guarantee 
has    remained    at    $7,500— adequate    in 
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1930.  but  no  longer  so  in  todays  housing 
marltet. 

"Die  increase  I  am  rt'commendms  will 
help  the  veteran  to  purchase  a  decent 
home  and  net  the  financing  protection 
which  the  law  promises  him. 

Since  World  W.ir  II.  with  encourage- 
ment of  tlie  Govenuuent  and  supported 
bv  GI  Bill  i{uarantees.  .some  S68  billion 
have  been  loaned  by  the  private  sector 
to  iiome-buyin?  veterans 

This  .-iuss^e.sts  the  beneficial  impact 
the  prot,'ram  ha.>  had  on  our  economy 

But  its  meaning  reaches  deeper  into 
the  traditional  values  of  American  life. 
Almo.st  7  million  veteran.s — many  of 
them  of  modest  means  and  .'^ome  without 
even  the  money  for  a  down  pavment — 
have  experienced  the  satisfaetion  of 
home  ownership  throuah  this  program. 

Second.  I  propn.se  that  the  benefits  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  be  extended  to 
service-disabled  veterans  being  trained 
on  a  part-time  as  well  as  full-time  basis. 

Presently,  a  disabled  veteran  can  take 
Vocational  .Rehabilitation  and  receive  a 
training  allowance  only  if  he  trains  full- 
time.  This  restriction  may  present  him 
with  a  liard  choice:  either  leave  his  job 
for  training,  or  forego  the  training  it.self. 

Clearly,  that  choice  is  unfair 

The  disabled  veteran  should  be  able 
to  keep  his  job  while  he  prepares  for  a 
better  one  through  vocational  training, 
drawing  the  allowance  it  provides. 

THE    tjl-  .LITY    .ir    .\DMINI.STR.\TION 

The  purpose  of  our  veterans  program 
Is  to  serve  those  who  have  served  us. 

That  purpo.se  can  be  blunted  unless 
the  quality  of  r)rogram  administration 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  9ur  vet- 
eran population.  Last  year,  almost  three 
quart<?rs  of  a  million  servicemen  and 
women  returiied  to  civilian  life.  This 
year,  that  number  will  mcrea.se  to  over 
850.000. 

The  ultimate  efToctiveness  of  our  pro- 
grams turns  on  these  conditions: 

The  veteran  must  be  aware  of  them. 

He  must  be  able  to  choose  among  them. 

He  must  know  that  the  help  he  ne*ds 
will  be  there  when  he  needs  it 

We  have  tried  l-u  make  certain  that 
men  leaving  tiie  service  become  familiar 
with  tiie  benefits  that  await  them  as 
veterans. 

Last  year,  at  my  direction,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  took  its  ser\-ices  to 
the  battlefield  for  the  first  tune.  VA 
teams  counseled  220.000  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam,  before  they  left  their  posts  to 
return  home 

I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  step  up  tins  program. 

Late  m  1966.  the  Veterans  Admmistra- 
tion  began  visiting  sick  and  wounded 
servicemen  at  their  bedsides  m  our  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

Since  tften.  over  17.000  applications 
for  special  trammg  and  disability  pay- 
ments have  been  processed  on  Uie  spot. 

This  program  now  operates  in  110  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  immediately  to  expand 
the  program  to  the  entire  .^ystem  of 
military  hospitals. 

Veterans  Administration  counseling  is 
al.so  now  m  operation  at  150  military 
separation  points. 


I  have  dir<-ct*-d  the  Adinln;.>trator  to 
extend  this  program  to  all  257  such 
centers 

Through  these  expanded  services  in 
liospitals  and  separation  centers,  the 
Veterans  Admiinstration  can  reach  more 
than  70.000  servicemen  each  month. 

The  remaiiung  task  is  to  make  certain 
all  veterans  iirv  reached  once  they  have 
returned  to  their  communities 

Consider  the  man  who  comes  home 
today  His  Government  nas  made  a  vast 
array  of  prosrrams  available  t<i  him  But 
what  effect  are  the  prourarn,  if  he  can- 
not find  them?  And  m  our  major  cities, 
where  facilities  are  often  .scattered  acro.ss 
widely-separated  areas,  this  is  a  serious 
problem— particularly  for  those  who 
nerd  the  proi;ram>  the  most 

The  answer.  I  believe,  lies  in  an  effort 
we  have  never  tried  before  for  our  veter- 
anj — the  one-stop  center.  I  believe  we 
siiould  locate  in  one  place  the  offices 
where  a  veteran  can  receive  personal 
attention  and  coun.sel  on  all  the  l)enefits 
the  law  provides  him — from  housing  to 
health,  from  education  to  employment 

I  have  today  ordered  that  US.  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Centers  be  ojiened  in  10 
major  cities  within  the  coming  month 
The.se  citit^  are  New  York.  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Cleve- 
land. Washington.  DC  ,  San  Francisco, 
Baston  and  Atlanta. 

I  propose  to  have  one-stop  centers  In 
10  other  cities  as  soon  as  possible — Balti- 
more. Milwaukee.  Houston.  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh.  San  Antonio.  New  Orleans, 
Indianapoli-s.  Phoenix  luid  Newark. 

Ba.sed  on  the  experience  gained  in 
these  20  pilot  locations  we  look  forward 
to  establishing  one-stop  centers  in  other 
cities. 

We  will  .seek  and  welcome  participa- 
tion in  these  centers  by  State  and  local 
officials,  and  by  community  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  helping  the  veteran. 

JOBS    AND    TRAINING 
Mn-ITAKT     PROGRAMS 

A  man  who  has  fought  for  his  country 
deserves  gratitude.  But  gratitude  can  be 
no  .sub.stitute  for  the  job  he  wants — and 
needs. 

Particularly  is  it  necessary  to  asvsure 
job  opportmuties  to  the  veteran  who  has 
received  few  other  advantages  from  life. 
It  is  this  man  who  must  be  the  focus  of 
our  concern  and  our  attention. 

We  are  beginning. 

We  are  helping  him  as  he  enters 
the  Armed  Force.s — through  Project 
100.000 — and  as  he  prepares  to  muster 
out — m  Project  Transition. 

Project  100.000  extends  the  responsi- 
bilitie.'i  of  citi/en.>hip  and  the  benefits  of 
military  training  to  young  men  who 
would  otherwise  be  rejected  because  of 
educational  or  physical  limitations. 

This  proi;ram  was  launched  at  my  di- 
rection by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
late  1966. 

In  the  first  year,  almost  50.000  disad- 
vantaged young  Americans  were  pre- 
pared in  Army  classrooms  and  clinics  to 
take  their  place  in  basic  training. 

The  results  of  their  special  training 
speak  in  these  statistics; 

96  percent  graduated  from  b,l^ic  train- 
ing, almost  the  same  rate  for  all  trainees. 


Some  have  gone  on  to  Non-Commls- 
sloned  Officer  schools. 

All  have  gained  self-confidence  and  a 
.sen.se  of  achievement  which  will  serve 
them  all  the  years  of  their  lives. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
to  enroll  100.000  men  in  this  vital  pro- 
gram during  Us  second  year. 

Project  Transition  i^ives  a  boo.st  to  dis- 
advantaged men  in  the  six  months  before 
they  return  to  civilian  life. 

Men  without  civilian  .skills  and  without 
education  receive  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram of  preparation  In  cla.ssroonis  and 
at  work  benches,  through  counseling  and 
job  placement  services,  they  are  prepared 
for  the  road  home 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  extend  Project  Transition  -proven  in 
practice  at  five  ba.ses  la,st  year — to  all 
principal  troop  installations  in  the  United 
States.  Our  target  is  to  reach  500.000 
.servicemen  in  the  year  ahead  and  then 
follow  their  progress  in  civilian  life. 

FFDERAI.-STATE    fMPI.OYMFNT    OFnCES 

Last  year  I  was  disturbed  to  learn  that 
some  veterans  returning  from  .service  to 
their  country  had  such  difficulty  finding 
jobs  they  had  to  rely  on  unemployment 
eornneiisation. 

This  ought  to  be  corr.cted. 

To  correct  it.  in  August  I  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  give  every  return- 
ing veteran  maximum  assistance  in  ob- 
taiiung  u.seful  and  rewarding  employ- 
ment. Since  that  time,  a  system  has  been 
.set  up  which  operates  in  even,-  State, 
through  the  network  of  more  than  2.000 
Federal-State  Employment  offices.  Tliat 
system  has  now  made  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  230.000  returning  veterans 
available  to  Employment  offices  for  per- 
sonal contact. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  recently  told 
mc  that  early  reports  from  the  men,  their 
parents,  and  Veterans  Organizations 
show  the  program  is  achieving  good 
residts. 

It  is  important  that  those  results  con- 
tinue It  is  in  America's  interest  that  this 
program  succeed. 

CIVIL    -SERVICE 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  as 
a  L'ood  employer  of  veterans.  Veteran's 
preference  is  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
Civil  Service  .system. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  even  a  better 
employer. 

Last  month  I  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  develop 
an  action  plan  to  accomplish  this 
purpo.se. 

That  plan  is  now  completed. 

I  will  shortly  sign  an  Executive  Order 
putting  the  plan  into  effect. 

Its  major  impact  will  reach  the  vet- 
eran who  needs  experience,  skill  and  edu- 
cation. He  will  be  hired  on  a  priority 
basis  to  fill  jobs  open  in  the  first  five 
levels  of  the  Civil  Service,  without  having 
to  compete  in  the  regular  examination — 
provided  he  agrees  to  pursue  a  part-time 
educational  program  under  the  GI  Bill. 

This  plan  will  also  help  veterans  with 
technical  or  professional  skills  who  want 
to  work  in  the  middle  and  upper  Civil 
Service  levels.  Their  applications  will  be 
given  immediate  attention. 
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Most  veterans,  of  course,  will  go  into 
in-ivate  industry^where  six  out  of  every 
seven  Americans  arc  employed. 

Tliosc  returning  to  old  jobs  have  rights 
protected  under  the  law. 

Those  seeking  new  employment — or 
their  first  jobs — sometimes  find  the  road 
d.mcult. 

These  young  Americans,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  their  country,  merit 
the  siH>cial  consideration  of  the  private 
employer. 

Tliat  consideration  cannot  be  imposed 
by  Government  decree — nor  should  it. 

It  is  ui)i)ropriate.  however — partic- 
ularly in  these  limes  when  men  are  being 
called  from  their  civilian  pursuits  to 
defend  their  countrj— for  leaders  of  the 
Government  to  express  their  hope  that 
right  will  be  done  to  those  who  serve. 

To  help  enlarge  the  opportimities  for 
veterans'  employment.  I  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  private  em- 
ployers should  give  job  priority  to  our 
returning  servicemen. 

Our  objective  is  to  make  sure  that  every 
serviceman  who  returns  to  civilian  life 
today  and  In  the  months  ahead — no  mat- 
ter where  he  lives,  what  background  he 
might  have  come  from,  what  his  hopes 
and  ambitions  are — will  have  the  educa- 
tion he  wants,  the  training  he  needs,  and 
the  opportunities  for  the  job  he  Is  best 
suited  for. 

With  the  proposals  I  have  outlined  In 
this  message.  I  believe  we  can  advance 
toward  that  day. 

VETERANS     IN     PUULIC     SERVICE 

If  the  veteran  needs  his  country's  help, 
the  country  needs  his  more. 

The  veteran  of  Valley  Forge  knew  bet- 
ter than  most  the  value  of  the  nation 
he  was  building. 

The  veteran  of  Antietam  knew  better 
than  most  the  value  of  the  Union  he 
helped  to  heal  and  save. 

The  veteran  of  the  battles  that  rage 
across  the  mountains  and  lowlands  of 
Vietnam  today  knows  better  than  most 
the  value  of  the  freedom  he  preserves. 

Tliat  man  is  an  asset  beyond  measure 
to  his  nation. 

Wherever  we  can.  we  should  continue 
to  enlist  him — in  service  to  his  commu- 
nity, when   military  duty  is  over. 

"To  do  this.  I  propose  the  Veterans  In 
the  Public  Service  Act  of  1968. 

This  measure  v.ill  in-ovide  incentives  to 
channel  the  talents  of  the  veteran  to  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
.America  today: 

To  teaclj  the  children  of  the  poor; 

To  help  man  understrength  police 
forces  and  fire  departments; 

To  do  meaningful  work  in  local  hos- 
pitals, where  skills  are  short; 

To  mi  the  ranks  of  VISTA,  to  work  in 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers  and  in  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program. 

The  pattern  of  benefits  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  individual  and  the  occu- 
pation pursued. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  pro- 
gram will  work  for  the  veteran  who 
v.ants  to  teach  in  a  deprived  area: 

While  he  is  getting  the  schooling  that 
will  qualify  liim  for  teaching,  he  wUl 
draw  additional  benefits  of  $50  a  month 


for  every  month  he  agrees  to  teach — up 
to  three  years  of  such  extra  benefits. 

While  he  is  actually  on  the  job  teach- 
ing, he  will  draw  a  special  training  allow- 
ance, in  addition  to  his  regular  salary— 
$80  a  month  lor  the  first  school  year, 
$60  a  month  for  the  second. 

Should  he  decide  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree  while  he  is  still  teaching,  he 
could— by  continuing  to  teach  Ijeyond 
the  second  year— earn  additional  GI 
Bill  educational  benefits. 

To  launch  this  program,  I  have  in- 
cluded S50  million  in  the  Fiscal  1969 
budget. 

THE  IIEALI.NC.  \V(iHK 

The  Veterans  Administration  operates 
the  nation's  largest  medical  complex— 
166  hospitals  and  their  related  clinics 
across  the  country. 

Last  vear,  these  hospitals  and  clinics 
treated'  almost  800,000  bed  i)atients. 
Nearly  7  million  veterans  received  out- 
]:^atient  care. 

Their  treatment  is  of  the  best  quality 
modern  medicine  can  provide — and  it 
is  improving  with  greater  advances  in 
pre-hospital  and  posl-liospital  care. 

But  VA  medicine  not  only  serves  the 
veteran.  Its  benefits  extend  to  the  entire 
nation. 

In  research,  VA  doctors  have  pioneered 
in  such  vital  work  as  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, mental  illness,  and  orga.   transplant. 

In  1955,  no  money  was  spent  for  VA 
medical  research.  Now  that  amount  ex- 
ceeds $45  million.  Its  gains  make  it  one 
of  the  nation's  best  investments. 

In  medical  manpower,  the  Veterans 
Administration  helps  to  train  nearly  half 
of  all  the  doctors  who  graduate  from 
medlcaJ  school  today. 

The  number  of  all  medical  specialists 
trained  In  VA  hospitals  each  year  totals 
some  40.000— including  nurses,  dentists, 
and  other  disciplines  ranging  from  audl- 
ologists  to  social  workers,  who  lake  tlielr 
skills  to  the  communities  of  this  country. 

There  is  room  in  the  VA  system  to 
train  even  more. 

And  there  is  a  pressing  need  in  the  na- 
tion for  more. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  step  up  the  training 
of  medical  specialists. 

To  help  overcome  the  medical  man- 
power shortage  in  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  care  to  America's  vet- 
erans, our  goal  will  be  to  train  as  many 
as  80.000  specialists  a  ;.ear  in  the  VA 
system. 

THE  r.S.  VETERANS  ADVISur.V   CurCiMLSSION 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs— m  consultation 
with  veterans'  groups — to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  i:ension,  com- 
pensation and  ben(*fits  system  for  vet- 
erans, their  families  and  their  survivors. 

I  asked  him  to  form  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission which  would  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  our  tax  dollars  are 
being  .used  most  wisely,  and  that  the 
Government  is  fully  meeting  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

That  Commission,  composed  of  1 1  dis- 
tinginshed  Americans,  has  now  held 
hearings  In  cities  all  across  the  country. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission. 

Every   veteran   who   wants   It — those 


who  risked  their  lives  at  Belleau  Wood. 
I  wo  Jima.  and  the  DMZ— should  have 
the  ri.cht  to  burial  in  a  National  Ceme- 
tery situated  reasonably  close  to  his 
home.  I  have  asked  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  certain 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Coin- 
mi.s.si.-m  include  proposals  to  assure  this 
nglit  in  a  meaningful  sense. 

CONCLeSION 

More  than  20  ytars  ago  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  .said  that 
it  is  this  iwtion's  lesixDiisibility  to  see  to 
it  that  "the  veteran  may  return  to  his 
community  as  a  free,  upstanding  and  , 
self-reliant  citizen." 

The  times  then,  as  complex  as  they 
seemed,  were  simple  in  jSerspective. 

As  President.  I  liave  seen — and  acted 
on- the  responsibilities  unique  to  our 
own  day. 

The  events  .of  the  past  week  have  un- 
der.scored  their  gravity. 

Today,  as  in  times  past,  it  is  on  Amer- 
ica's fiuhting  men  that  this  nation  must 
depend. 

Tttiii-  .service  honors  us  all. 

Wel^k  to  that  good  day  when  they 
will  return  "as  free,  uijstanding  and  self- 
reliant  citizens." 

It  IS  in  this  .spirit  of  concern  for  Amer- 
ica's veterans  that  I  submit  this  message 
to  the  Congress  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  IIorsE.  January  30, 1968. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  regard  to  the  message  from 
the  President  in  respect  of  our  Nation's 
veterans.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is 
the  second  hi.storic  messace  that  the 
President  has  made  reminding  us  anew 
of  the  debt  of  cratitude  we  owe  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

The  American  Nation,  and  its  aspira- 
tions of  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  man- 
kind have  sunived  because  men  have 
been  willini  to  shoulder  anns  through- 
out, our  history  in  times  of  national 
crises. 

Today  v.e  have  in  America  more  than 
26.000.000  living  veterans,  the  rrcatest 
number  in  our  national  history.  Tliese 
veterans,  tocether  with  their  families, 
compose  some  46  percent  of  our  i-.ational 
]ioi3ulat:on. 

Veteran  affairs  are  no  longer  the  con- 
cern of  a  few.  Tliey  are  woven  inextrl- 
cablv  into  our  national  fabric.  We  have 
learned  that  what  benefits  veterans  ben- 
efits the  Nation.  Especially  throuLih  ob- 
serving the  results  of  our  GI  bills  have 
we  learned  that  veteran  expenditures 
can  turn  into  tremendous  national  in- 
vestments in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  and  almost  total  support  of 
CoiTircFs,  the  Nation  in  recent  years  has 
maintained  viable  -orograms  for  our  vet- 
erans in  keeping  with  ever-chancin-^ 
present-day  needs. 

In  response  to  the  President's  mes- 
.sage  of  1967.  Conaress  enacted  the  Vet- 
erans Pension  and  Readjustment  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1967.  That  far-reachinc  leg- 
Lslation  did  the  following: 

It  gave  Vietnam  era  veterans  benefit 
parity  v.-ith  the  veterans  of  our  earlier 
conflict: 

It  increased  GI  bill  monthly  payments 
up  to  30  percent;  permitted  disadvan- 
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ta»ed  veterans  to  finish  high  school  under 
the  GI  bill  without  loss  of  entitlement  to 
f')llow-on  college  training,  and  author- 
ized on-the-job.  farm  cooperative,  and 
flight   training   under   the   GI   bill- 

It  boosted  pen.sion  pa>Tnents  for 
2.000.000  disabled  veterans,  wtdow.s  and 
children  by  from  5  4  to  8  5  percent 

It  extended  the  cutofT  date  for  World 
War  II  GI  loans  by  3  vear.s 

Thl.s  act  wa-'^  but  one  of  many  recent 
enactmentsS  on  behalf  of  servicemen  and 
veteran.*!  In  .-ecent  years  Congress  has 
provided 

A  new  GI  bill  for  post-Korean  veter- 
ans: 

TTjree  milltarv  pay  raises  since  August 
1965; 

A  comprehen.slve  military  medicare 
program: 

A  low-cost   form  of  group  Insurance 
now  providing  $36  billion  worth  of  protec- 
tion for  more  than  3.700  000  -orvicemen: 
A  10-percent  average  mcre.ise  in  dis- 
ability compensation 

A  1965  cost-of-livmcj  pension  Increase 
amounting  Ui  $96  million  annually; 

VA  a-'p  op-lation  increa.ses  of  $300 
million  a  year  for  each  of  the  past  3 
ye^irs: 

Nursing  home  t^-pe  care  for  veterans 
for  the  first  time: 

Increa.sed  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances for  war  orphans,  and  higher 
subsistence  payments  for  di.^abled  vet- 
erans taking  rehabilitation  training,  and 
A  reopening  of  11  insurance,  permit- 
ting 210  000  disnb'ed  veterans  to  acquire 
ln.-;urance  with  a  face  v.alue  of  Si  5  billion. 
This  latest  Prcsid-^ntial  message  opens 
new  vist<is  for  further  se'-ving  our  vet- 
erans, and  at  the  same  time  encourages 
their  continued  service  to  our  Nation. 

The  President  calls  for— and  we  should 
surely  support — an  increase  In  the 
amount  of  insurance  protection  Drovided 
for  the  men  in  uniform  today,  an  in- 
crea.se  in  t!ie  roition  of  GI  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  from  $7,500  to 
$10,000,  and  the  authorization  of  part- 
time  vocational  rehabilitatinn  training 
for  service-disabled  veteran.=;. 

The  message  also  requests — and  I  feel 
we  will  want  to  enact — a  renewed  plea 
to  provide  safeguards  again.st  pension 
losses  that  could  result  from  increases  in 
other  income  such  as  social  .security,  a 
congressional  resolution  to  urge  private 
employers  to  t-ive  job  preference  to  re- 
tu-ning  servicemen,  and  a  most  imagina- 
tive new  prografi  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  veterans  In  vitally  needed 
public  sei-v  ice  careers. 

Although  it  calls  for  no  congressional 


ginia  in  what  he  has  just  had  to  say  about 
the  mesvsage  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  veterans'  benefits. 

The  leadership  met  this  monnng  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the 
me.ssage  and  I  .igcee  with  ever\-thing  that 
the  distinguislied  Senator  has  said. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  not  forget- 
ting our  veterans,  as  we  h^ve  all  too  often 
in  the  past.  They  have  invented  their 
lives  in  the  protection  and  future  of  our 
Nation.  »^ 

In  this  way,  Conerevs  and  the  Presi- 
dent can,  in  .some  small  miuiner,  repay 
Ui<  m  for^lhf  sucrtlcos  atui  the  losses 
they  have  sufTercd  thiough  the  years. 

Incidentally,  u-t  me  s!«y  that  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  witli  a  population  of 
"00.000,  there  are  approximately  100,000 
veterans.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair 
ratio  for  a  State  of  that  size. 

J[  am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
made  the  propasals.  Like  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  will  support 
these  requests  fully  I  anticipate  tliat  the 
appropiiate  committees  will  take  action 
at  an  early  date  on  the  suggestions  and 
proposals  made  by  the  President. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  majority  leader 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr  President,  the 
President  touched  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant areas  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  v.;'terans  aifairs.  Two  parts  which 
caught  my  special  attention  were  his 
imaginative  plan  to  bring  qualified  vet- 
erans into  the  classrooms  of  depressed 
areas  and  his  recognition  that  some- 
thing must  bo  done  to  guarantee  even-' 
veteran  who  wants  it  the  riglit  to  burial 
m  a  national  ciineteiy  situated  rea.son- 
ably  close  to  his  home. 

The  solution  to  many  of  our  domestic 
problems  can  bo  enlianced  by  the  plan 
called  veterans  in  public  .service. 

In  Ins  proposal  the  President,  of  cour.se. 
concentrated  on  tlie  benefits  the  return- 
ing veteran  would  receive.  They  include; 
All  extra  S50  a  month  while  the  vet- 
eran IS  attending  school  for  every  month 
he  agrees  to  teach  in  a  deprived  area. 
He  may  have  up  to  o  years  of  such  extra 
btneftts. 

A  special  training  allowance  for  the 
vets  in  public  service — VIPS — teacher  in 
addition  to  ins  regular  salary  in  the 
deprived  area.  This  would  amount  to  $80 
a  montli  for  the  first  school  year  he 
teaches  and  S60  a  month  for  tlie  second, 
"^ese  provide  obvious,  clear  benefits — 
which  offer  an  incentive  for  the  veteran 
to  enter  the  program. 
But  look  at  the  benefits  to  youngsters, 


action  at  the  moment.  I  was  -.ilad  to  note    and  even  to  the  economy. 


in  the  President's  message  firm  recogni- 
tion that  action  needs  to  be  taken  If  we 
ar-  to  make  the  right  of  a  veteran  to 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery-  a  meaning- 
f'll  reality       » 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
prid?  in  the  congre.s^ional  response  to 
the  first  message  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr  President,  I  am  hopeful,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  I  am  confident  that  this 
new.  unportant  message  will  meet  an 
identical  response. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  Join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


By  participating  in  VIPS.  the  veteran 
will  iia-.e  a  i^oal  for  iumself.  He  will  be 
Iraini'd  for  .something  he  can  be  proud 
of  and  from  which  others  will  benefit. 
As  a  teacher  he  will  hold  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  his  community  and  will  make 
a  proportionate  economic  contribution. 

Youngsters  in 'deprived  areas  in  over- 
crowded cities  and  in  forgotten  rural 
areas  will  also  benefit.  They  are  bound 
to  profit  by  ha\ing  a  \eteran — one  who 
has  won  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States — as  their  leaclier  They  will  be 
in  contact  with  someone  they  can  look 
up  to.  someone  like  themselves  who  has 


i 


o\eicome  the  obstacles,  someone  who  is 
a  living  example  of  what  they  can  ac- 
complisii 

Surely,  education  is  the  guardian  of 
democracy 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  recogni- 
tion of  the  growing  problem  of  limited 
space  in  our  national  cemeteries  I  have 
given  this  matter  iiuicii  tliought,  and  it 
.seems  to  me  that  a  realistic  solution  can 
be  more  rapidly  found  by  con.solidating 
the  resp<3nsibilit(fs  of  the  national 
cemetery  .system'  within  one  agency 
rather  than  among  three,  as  it  is  now 
divided.  It  appears  to  mc  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  the  logical 
place  to  concentrate  this  matter.  No 
agency  is  closer  to  the  serviceman  once 
he  becomes  a  veteran,  and  no  agency 
has  been  more  involved  in  tlir  velfare  of 
veterans  Certainly,  this  welfare  should 
extend  to  fulfilling  .i  veteran'.s  dc-sire  lor 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery. 

I  will  make  r\cr:-  effort  to  turn  the 
President's  fine  idea— the  VIPS  i)ro- 
fjinm  into  a  reality  and  to  quickly  find 
a  satisfactory-  .solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  national  cemeterj-  .sy.sttm.  I  am 
proud  to  support  the  President's  entire 
program 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  in  liis  mes- 
sage to  Congress  U)day.  Pre.^ldent  John- 
son has  once  more  outlined  a  program 
wliich  would  do  much  to  help  the  needs 
of  our  servicemen  and  v.terans.  It  .seems 
to  me  to  be  of  tlie  utmost  importance 
that  Congress  should  .seize  this  opportu- 
nity to  show  its  supiwrt  for  the  men  who 
!i",)ie.seiu  us  in  the  Armed  P'orccs  of  the 
United  States.  By  ie.siK>nding  to  the  pro- 
posals brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
President,  Congress  can  demonstrate  its 
gratitude  In  a  tangible  way. 

One  of  the  maior  problems  brought  to 
our  attention  by  tlie  President  is  the 
;)light  of  the  older  veteran  who  receives  a 
.small  pension  becau.se  of  ins  limited  in- 
come In  any  such  pension  sy.stem  .some 
recipients  wi'.l  be  .-o  near  the  income  limit 
that  a  small  increase  in  their  income — 
such  as  an  increase  in  their  social  .secu- 
rity lienefits— lias  the  t  fleet  of  reducing 
or  even  eliminating  ilieir  pension. 

Tlie  President  raised  this  matter  in  his 
message  to  Congress  last  year,  and  as  a 
result  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  last  year  to  resolve 
this  problem.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  Senate 
to  act  by  completing  this  niece  of  unfin- 
iihed  legislation. 

CJearly,  tiie  needy  veteran  should  be 
protected  against  disproportionate  jien- 
slon  losses. 

There  is  a  second  piece  of  unfinished 
business  that  the  President  brought  to 
our  attention  last  year— the  $10,000 
maximum  limit  in  servlcemen'.s  group  life 
msuiaiice  Tiiis  limit  was  establisiud  ap- 
proximately a  half  century-  ago.  in  a  ver>' 
ditTeient  economic  era.  and  clearly  sliou'd 
b? increased. 

Tlie  President  has  proixised  a  meas- 
ure which  would  increase  SGLI  to  a  min- 
imum of  312,000,  -vvith  higher  amounts 
scaled  up  to  $30,000  accoidiiv^r  to  the 
pay  the  servicemen  receives.  In  view  of 
the  Increased  cost^  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  the  mounting  burdens  of  mod- 
ern-day hie.  the.se  increases  .seem  to  be 
no  more  than  equitable. 
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The  pa.ssage  of  these  measures  would 
clearly  show  that,  while  we  fully  .'aipix)rt 
>lie  men  who  are  fighting  today  in  Viet- 
nam, wc  have  not  forgotten  the  veteran 
wlio  has  represented  us  in  fields  of  battle 
of  the  pa.st.  It  should  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  these  projxjsals  would  also 
benefit  the  young  veteran  as  well  as  his 
older  counteriiart. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  In 
ijenelits  provided  by  the  veterans  in  pub- 
lic .service  program  would  be  primarily 
for  the  young.  Although  the  President's 
concern  that  there  .should  be  provided 
tlie  light  to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery 
is  a  matter  of  most  concern  to  the  older 
veterans,  all  former  servicemen  and  their 
families  would  be  affected  eventually.  As 
the  President  stated,  this  right  should 
be  assured  in  a  meanincful  .sense  by  hav- 
ing the  national  cemetery  situated  rea- 
sonably close  to  where  he  lives. 

The  President  also  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  act  in  other  fields,  and  he  re- 
ported on  what  the  administration,  gen- 
erally through  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  E>efense.  will 
do  to  further  enhance  the  contribution 
the  Nation  can  make  to  its  veterans. 

The  President,  during  his  career  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  once  said  that  it 
was  the  Nation's  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  "the  veteran  may  return  to  his 
community  as  a  free,  upstanding  and 
.self-reliant  citizen."  I  fully  subscribe  to 
that  belief,  and  pledge  support  of  the 
President's  programs  in  behalf  of  service- 
men and  veterans.  Congress  .should  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  .secure  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the.se  measures. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  observation,  that  the  wars  In 
which  the  United  States  has  participated 
have  not  been  equally  ixipular.  And  the 
American  men  who  have  been — and  are 
today — called  upon  to  serve  are  not 
equally  motivated. 

President  Johnson  certainly  has 
shown  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
men  called  upon  to  bear  arms.  Last  year 
he  became  the  first  President  In  history 
to  bring  a  special  message  to  Congress  on 
servicemen  and  veterans. 

This  message  provides  for  many 
measures  that  will  prove  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  individual  veteran  but  also, 
indirectly,  to  the  whole  Nation. 

One  fine  example  is  the  Increasing  of 
educational  allowances  for  college  train- 
ing and  the  farsighted  idea  that  allows 
a  .youngster  to  finish  high  school  under 
the  GI  bill  without  diminishing  his 
eligibility  to  get  a  college  education. 

The  new  message  on  servicemen  and 
veterans  affairs  presented  to  us  by  the 
President  also  has  many  beneficial 
provisions. 

I,  for  one.  fully  appreciate  the  nepd  to 
give  children  the  sound  background  upon 
which  they  can  build  their  future  edu- 
cation. The  veterans  In  public  service 
program  recommended  by  the  President 
IS  designed  to  do  just  that,  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  it  isrovides  for  the  veteran 
teacher. 

The  President  also  has  correctly  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  obligations  this 
Nation  has  undertaken  to  provide  each 
veteran  a  final  resting  place  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  reasonably  close  to  his 
home  and  family.  I  will  await  with  in- 


terest the  recommendations  to  come 
forth  on  this  subject  from  the  Veterans 
Advisory  Commission. 

The  President's  concern  for  the  men 
who  have  served  this  Nation  in  time  of 
trial  and  tribulation  Is  to  be  commended. 
I  solemnly  pledge  my  support  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident John.son's  message  to  Congress 
today  on  American  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans, like  his  message  on  the  same  sub- 
ject last  year,  outlines  programs  that  de- 
mand our  immediate  attention. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  the  same  expeditious 
and  meaningful  action  on  these  pro- 
IKJsals  that  followed  the  President's 
earlier  proposals  in  behalf  of  \  eterans. 

Aside  from  the  President's  far-reach- 
ing and  beneficial  program  as  outlined  in 
his  message  today,  as  a  Georgian  I  am 
exceedingly  pleased  to  say  that  there  are 
plans  for  locating  one  of  the  10  new  U.S. 
veterans  assistance  centers  in  Atlanta. 

Another  point  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  of  special  interest  to  me.  This 
was  his  reference  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  i^rogram. 

I  see  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program  a  potential  for  public 
good  that  has  not  been  fully  tapped.  Its 
past  accomplishments  are  impressive,  but 
they  are  only  a  pioneering  .step,  and  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done. 

To  be  sure,  our  support  for  \eterans' 
hospitals,  should  be  based,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  on  our  obligation  to  provide 
the  best  care  for  the  men  who  have 
fought  our  battles  and  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  But  by  meeting 
this  obligation  fully,  we  can  help  all  of 
our  people  In  this  and  future  generations. 
Great  medical  progress  can  be  a  by- 
product of  providing  the  best  medical 
care  for  veterans.  It  is  significant  that 
VA  hospitals  are  constantly  increasing 
their  capacity  to  treat  more  patients 
without  increasing  their  number  of  beds. 
In  fact,  during  this  fiscal  year,  VA  hos- 
pitals will  treat  almost  180.000  more  vet- 
erans than  they  did  in  1958,  with  the 
same  number  of  beds. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  more  c  ffec- 
tive  treatments  have  been  developed  and 
more  efficient  use  is  being  made  of  medi- 
cal manpower. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that 
three  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  VA 
hospitals  In  the  country  arc  located  in 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Dublin.  And  we 
are  proud  of  the  good  work  they  are 
doing  in  caring  for  veto  ans  and  In  medi- 
cal research. 

Without  a  doubt.  mcdio?i  manpower 
Is  one  of  our  most  critical  national  short- 
ages. A  Presidential  Advisory  Board  has 
reported  that  this  shortage  will  gi'ow 
ever  more  critical  In  future  years.  Our 
population  and  ability  to  afford  medical 
care  are  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  the  training  of  medical  manpower. 
If  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
quadruple  its  capacity  for  training  doc- 
tors, nurses,  dentists,  and  other  health' 
specialists  In  the  next  5  years,  we  will 
have  come  a.  long  way  towarfl  meeting 
the  future  medical  problems  of  our 
country. 
We  should  keep  these  things  in  mind 


as    we    consider    legi.slative    .support    of  , 
these  measures. 

Mr.  NELSOf^.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's messa^  contains  .several  i^ro- 
posals  to  update  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
help  the  veteran  and  his  family.   • 

These  are  iilanned  not  only  to  a.ssist 
the  serviceman  and  veteran  but  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  i)roi>osed  increa.sed  coverage  of 
.serviceman's  group  fife  insurance  from 
SIO.OOO  to  a  range  from  S12.000  to  S30.- 
000  is  more  in  keeping  with  today's  econ- 
omy than  the  present  $10,000  limit  .^et 
40  years  ago. 

The  iirotection  of  i)en.sions  is  a  neces- 
sary step. 

Tlie  increase  of  the  GI  loan  guaranty 
from  S7.500  to  SIO.OOO  is  a  lea.sonable 
attempt  to  give  stability  to  legislation 
wliich  is  20  years  out  of  date. 

A  propo.sal  to  permit  part-time  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  will  solve  in  great 
part  a  manpower  unemployment  prob- 
lem, as  does  the  suggestion  that  veterans 
be  given  priority  for  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  President's  proposal  to  establish 
veterans  in  iMiblic  service  is  a  most 
imaginative  way  to  direct  the  abilities 
and  maturity  of  our  veterans  to  meet  the 
undent  problems  in  the  crowded  cities 
and  our  le.ss  developed  rural  regions. 

By  giving  them  incentive  to  receive 
additional  training  and  schooling  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  then  to  work 
in  the  deprived  areas  of  our  country,  we 
will  be  taking  a  Ixild  step  forward  to- 
ward lielping  to  solve  two  vital  i^roblcms 
facina  our  country  today. 

These  arc  areas  where  this  Congress 
can  act.  -» 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  give  the  President's  i)roix)sals 
early  consideration. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
President  certainly  said  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  in  his  address  on  .serv- 
icemen and  veterans.  With  so  many 
young  Americans  in  Vietnam,  and  now 
with  the  possibility  of  new  conflict  in 
Korea,  our  attention  naturally  focu.ses 
,  on  the  men  who  will  fight — are  fight- 
ing— and  have  fought  in  our  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  freedom. 

The  President  obviously  has  been 
thinking  about  these  men.  It  must  be  a 
terrible  burden  for  liim  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  make  the  hard  decision.? — de- 
cisions that  will  .ieopardize  lives — in- 
cluding American  lives. 

As  a  Member  of  Conaress.  I  deem  it  a 
jorivilege  to  support  the  wide  range  of 
proposals  lie  has  made  to  assist  our  men. 
Three  proposals,  particularly,  come  to 
my  mind.  These  three  are  so  obvious  that 
I  can  only  wonder  why  we  have  not  acted 
before.  Certainly  we  should  enact  neces- 
sary legi-slatlon  to  bring  these  matters  up 
to  date  as  soon  as  ix)ssible. 

One  of  the  measures  I  refer  to  is  the 
SIO.OOO  limitation  on  servicemen's  group 
=  life  insurance.  As  the  President  pointed 
out,  this  is  the  same  amount  that  was 
available  to  servicemen  in  World  War 
I — a  half  century  ago.  Compare  this  with 
other  economic  yardsticks — the  average 
wage,  the  cost  of  a  home,  the  cost  of 
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spcurlntT  a  college  education,  the  cost  of 
food  for  a  week— between,  say,  1918  and 
1968 

The  Presidents  ijpopo.sal  set-ms  modfst 
enough  to  me  He  is  a.skinit  for  a  niinl- 
mum  of  512  000  insurance  with  amounts 
scaled  up  to  830  000  Who  would  say  that 
our  servicemen  should  .i.'t  be  entitled  to 
th:it  amount  of  co'.  er;me  ' 

Anotiier  dollar  rinurc  woefully  out  of 
date  IS  the  limitation  on  tiie  maximum 
guarantee  for  a  GI  home  loan  of  $7,500 
Eit;hteen  year.s  iiave  i^iw  passed  since 
there  was  an  increase  <n\  the  maximum 
VA  IS  permitted  to  izuarantee  in  a  home 
loan.  Then,  in  1950.  the  avoraije  price 
of  a  home  purcha.^ed  with  a  GI  loan  was 
$8.7.>0 — Uidav   it   :s  S17605 

AKain.  the  President  h.a.s  a.sked  for  a 
modest  increase — to  S  10.000  Atfain,  I 
ask.  Who  wouid  rai.se  a  voice  In  opposi- 
tion  to   this  proposal? 

In  his  message,  the  President  takes 
note  of  a  third  problem  tliat  calls  for 
action  in  the  near  future  He  has  asked 
f  )r  a  reccmimendation  from  the  Veterans 
Advisory  Commission  that  will  assure 
veterans  that  they  will  be  able  to  have 
their  final  resting  home  in  a  national 
cemetery  This  'oal  Li  commendable  one 
that  we  will  all  be  able  to  support. 

This  surely  is  the  right  time  for  Uie 
President  to  submit  his  servicemen's  and 
veterans'  package  I  submit  that  likewise 
this  IS  the  riuht  time  for  Congre.ss  to  act 
on  the  measures  that  will  come  before  us. 
This  last  session  of  the  90th  Congress  is 
apt  to  be  a  eomparatively  short  session. 
So.  before  t.mu  becomes  a  factor,  I  rcc- 
onunend  prompt  response  cn\  tine  part  of 
my  colleaijut^s  I  cmmit  m.vself.to  doing 
everything  in  my  power  t^  secure  prompt 
pa.s.sage  of  the  President's  program. 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr  Pre.->ldent.  as  I 
see  it.  the  p.t:posa!s  made  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
servicemen  and  veterans  is  not  merely 
a  necessary  followthrough  to  the  Veter- 
ans Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1J67.  it  is  a  sii;niticant  step 
toward  helpint;  America's  veterans  to 
help  themselves 

Some  of  the  sugL-estions  are  so  obvi- 
ously necessary  that  little  discussion  will 
be  called  for  such  as  cfjualizing  '-nsurance 
and  increasing  the  GI  home  loan  eruar- 
antee  from  S7.500  to  $10,000.  Others, 
show  farsightedness  and  sound  plannmg. 
The  proposals  in  the  message  sent  to 
us  last  year  and  the  message  we  have  re- 
ceived today  l;o  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing many  problems  confronting  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents. 

Legislation  to  protect  veterans  and  de- 
pendents of  deceased  vetcra.Ls  from  suf- 
fering financial  loss  because  of  any  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments  Is  a 
must.  It  is  ridiculous  to  put  a  dollar  into 
a  mans  left  hand  while  at  the  same  time 
Uiking  $2  from  his  ri^iht  hand— and  In 
some  cases  that  is  exactly  what  would 

Along  with  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  GI  loan  ceiling  from  .57.500  to  $10,000 
we  should  increase  the  GI  insurance  lim-t 
and  for  the  same  aasic  reason — a  dollar 
does  not  buy  lis  much  today  iis  :t  did 
once. 

The  opening  of  veterans  assistance 
centers  in  major  cities  to  iielp  veterans 
is  an  important  step. 


•  Jauuanj  SO,  IVGS 


I  am  glad  the  President  la  recognizing 
the  national  cemetery  problem  .\  rl.sing 
prof«-st  ha."*  followed  the  ourtailmg  of 
burial  space  and  the  allotment  of  ^^raves 
bv  rank  The  6  feet  of  space  ocaipied  by 
the  lowest  lanked  enlisted  innn  is  just  as 
con.secrated,  ;ast  lus  sacretl  to  his  kin  as 
the  grave  of  a  commanding  officer 

The  national  cemeteries  .-.hould  be  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration The  V.^  can  administer  the 
burial  program  with  justice  and  decency. 
I  hope  this  is  the  recommendation  which 
wUl  be  made  by  the  US,  Veterans  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

I  hope  this  Congress  acts  swiftly  so 
that  It  wnll  be  remembered  as  one  that 
felt  deeply  the  .sacrifices  of  our  fighting 
men. 

•Mr  ANDER.'^ON  .Mr  President,  .some 
of  th.e  programs  for  which  \ve  appro- 
priate money  .sometime  fall  to  render 
the  re.sults  that  we  intend.  Some  of  the 
programs  are  so  long-range  In  scope 
that  it  Ls  many  years  before  we  reap  the 
results  of  our  expenditures.  But  tliere 
Is  one  program  that  we  have  always  been 
able  to  see  immedUte  results,  and  that  is 
the  veterans  benefit  pro.gram. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  liave  always 
willin.^ly  condoned  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  provides  benefits  for  our 
servicemen.  The  new  legislation  being 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his  message 
on  veterans  and  servicemen's  benefits 
will  meet  with  this  same  enthusiastic 
support  I  am  sure. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  .so 
willing  to  provide  benefits  to  our  vet- 
erans is  that  we  can  see  Instant  results. 
We  .see  thousands  of  young  men  -olng 
to  college  and  joining  the  mainstream  of 
society  m  providing  a  better  America. 
We  see  thousands  of  young  families 
building  new  homes  with  GI  loan  t,'uar- 
antees,  surging  on  our  economy  while 
establishing  a  firm  future  for  them- 
selves. We  see  veterans  returned  to  their 
communities  whole  and  healthy  after 
being  treated  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals, 

It  was  only  rlg)it  that  we  .^hould  have 
enacted  legislation  last  year  to  bring 
Vietnam  veterans  to  a  level  of  all  other 
veterans.  The  new  le-islatlon  proposed 
by  the  President  enlarges  the  realm  of 
the  assistance  by  realistic  programs.  I 
look  forward  to  taking  part  In  the  com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  legislation 
-Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  give  its 
quick  appraisal  and  consideration  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  on  ser\icemen  and  veterans' 
benefUs. 

The  continuing  conpern  of  this  Nation 
for  those  men  who  have  bortie  arms  in 
its  defense  is  a  mark  of  a  gr^^ie  country. 
These  benefits  express  the  m\\  of  the 
people  who  are  desirous  of  expressing 
their  s-ratitude  for  the  sJfcifices  that 
milltai-y   service   demands,  ^f 

The  message  last  year  enoinraging  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  existing  laws 
to  encompass  equal  benefits  for  our  Viet- 
nam veterans,  followed  this  year  by  an- 
other detailed  message,  reflects  the 
earnest  concern  of  the  President  for  the 
welfare  of  our  servicemen  and  veterans. 
The  message  this  year  goes  further  be- 


cause It  takes  into  cT>nsideratlon  the 
great  contributions  veterans  may  be  able 
to  make  m  the  development  of  our 
society 

Opportunity  is  the  key  word  of  this 
me.ssaKe  Veterans  appreciate  comp^n.sa- 
tion  and  jjensions.  and  the  right  to 
liospitahzatlon.  and  all  of  the.se  pro- 
grams should  he  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive But  more  than  this,  they  de.serve 
them,  and  we  should  .see  to  it  tliat  bene- 
fits mean  more  than  just  that.  The  re- 
habilitation processes  in  which  the  VA 
is  involved  and  the  programs  of  on-the- 
j^ib  training  are  necessary  and  should 
be  expanded.  But  our  problem  really 
starts  once  the  veteran  is  prepared  to 
hold  down  any  job.  Then  is  when  we 
must  provide  the  means  to  enable  him 
to  .secure  gainful  employment. 

It  is  encouraging  thnt  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  has  Instituted  progrnms.  and 
the  President  has  ordered  they  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded,  that  wiil  prepare 
.some  of  our  ser\1cemen  for  Jobs  who 
otherwise  would  have  no  vocations. 

I  Welcome  this  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent I  commend  him  for  his  thorough 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  entire  vet- 
en^  n.s' program. 

Om   ACCO^«PIJ.SH.^!FNTS  .\RE  ro?.!MCNPABI.i:.   nrT 

DO   NOT   MEET  TIIE    .SE1:D.S   of  cTR   VFTimANS 

PASSAGE  or  mESIDENTS  PROPOSALS  ON  VET- 
ERANS' lECr-'-t-ATTON  IRr.F.D  BY  SEN^TOR 
R\ND<iLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  .-ill  of 
us  in  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of  the 
part  we  liave  played,  individally  and  as 
the  legislative  branch  of  government,  in 
providing  America's  veterans  and  de- 
pendents with  meanlnefu!  programs  of 
benefits  and  a.ssistance. 

However.  I  agree  with  the  President's 
statement  in  his  special  me.s.sat,'e  that,  as 
generous  and  forward  lookin-r  as  our  leg- 
islative accomijlishments  h.ave  been,  leg- 
islation alone  does  not  meet  the  just 
needs  of  our  26  million  veterans  who. 
with  their  dependents,  comprl.se  46  per- 
cent of  our  national  population.  There 
f.ad  to  be—and  there  has  been,  as  the 
President  -aid— a  com.pa.ssionate.  \igor- 
ous  and  dedicated  administration  of  the 
benefit  programs. 

Manv  aL'encies,  and  more  importantly 
liie  deriaated  of!:cials  and  employees  in 
these  agencies,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their-*o6peration  and  participation  in 
vital  Xerograms  designed  to  aid  inir  serv- 
ice men  and  women. 

'Hie  Department  of  Defense,  through 
its  Project  Transition,  is  providing  thou- 
•sands  of  servicemen  with  limited  .skills 
and  needed  occupational  training  before 
they  .ire  discharged  so  that  they  wi'.l  be 
employable  once  they  return  to  civilian 
life. 

Federal-state  public  employment  serv- 
iC'S  are  helping  veterans  find  j-bs  and 
for  the  first  time  are  actively  seeking  out 
the  returning  veteran  and  offering  him 
individually  tailored  job  findin-j  r^ssist- 
ance  ami  employment  counsehn'^. 

The  Veterans'  Administration'.-;  repre- 
sentatives liave  extended  coun.seling  serv- 
ice to  th.e  battleground  in  Vietnam,  and 
have  given  veterans"  benefit  information 
and  asslsUmce  to  220,000  combat  service- 
men while  they  were  still  in  Vietnam, 
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The  Veterans'  .•\dmini.stration  has  also 
brought  its  .services  to  the  bedside  of 
•servicemen  in  oiu-  military  hospitals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President,  since  October 
1966,  VA  representatives  have  conducted 
more  than  37.000  per.sonal.  in-depth  in- 
terviews with  seriously  disabled  veterans, 
and  have  proce.s.sed  17,000  apphcations 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  dis- 
ability compen.sation. 

So  vital  and  worthwhile  has  this  type 
of  hospital  and  pre.separation  coun.seling 
and  interviewing  on  veterans'  benefits 
been,  that  the  President  has  directed  the 
expansion  of  this  service  fiom  110  to  176 
military  liospitals.  and  from  150  to  257 
service  separation  i>oints  in  this  country, 
I  have  had  the  iirivilege  of  conferring 
with  Veterans'  Affairs  Administrator 
William  J.  Driver  on  important  legisla- 
tion on  numerous  proposals  to  provide 
Increased  opportunities  for  veterans 
while  at  the  same  time  in.suring  that  our 
Nation  utilizes  to  the  maximum  extent 
the  capabilities  of  our  veterans. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  President's 
\'eterans  in  Public  Service  Act  of  1968. 
This  measure  will  provide  incentives  to 
channel  the  talent,  of  the  veteran  to  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
America  today. 

While  the  veteran  who  wants  to  teach 
in  a  deprived  area  is  receiving  the 
schooling  that  will  qualify  him  to  do  the 
job,  he  will  draw  additional  benefits  of 
S50  per  month  for  cverj*  month  he 
agrees  to  teach— up  to  3  years  of  such 
extra  benefits. 

While  he  is  actually  teaching,  he  will 
draw  a  special  training  allowance,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  salary,  amounting 
to  $80  a  month  for  the  first  school  year 
and  $60  a  month  for  the  second. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
act  fiuickly  and  favorably  to  insure  that 
compassion  and  dedication  continue  to 
distinguish  this  Nation's  effort  to  serve 
those  who  sensed.  I  trust  we  will  act  with 
dispatch  on  all  phases  of  the  President's 
proposed  programs  in  behalf  of  veterans 
and  servicemen. 


Report  of  Potomac  Ei.ettiuc  Power  tn. 

A  letter  from  the  pre.'^itient,  Potoinuc  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  transmit ung,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  Ijalance  .^iieet  of  \he  com- 
pany lor  tlie  ye.ir  ended  December  31.  19G7 
(Witli  an  .iccompanymg  ii;ii>er  and  report); 
to  ttie  fomniittee  en  llie  District  of 
Columbia, 

I^ROPOSED    .VPfROPRIAIION    FOR    PEACE    CoRPS 

A  letter  from  llie  Director,  Pe.ice  Corp.s. 
tiMnsmltting  a  draft  of  ]. reposed  legislation 
whicli  win  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue 
its  work  on  behalf  of  world  iie.ice  and  tiiuler- 
.standmg  iwitli  an  accomiKinyinp  iiaperi,  lo 
tlie  Committee  on  ForeiL-n  RelatioiiK. 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  Oenfral 
A  letter  from  the  Compli'oller  General  el 
the  United  State.s.  iran.MuutmB,  pursuant  t.) 
law.  an  examination  of  hnancial  siatemenls 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1967  of  tlie  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  iwllh  an  accompanying  re- 
port* ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Proposed     Appropri.-xtions     i  or     mii:     .'-^•\i  i.nf. 
Water  Conversion   Program 
A    letter    Irom   the    .'V.ssist.int   .Secretary    "i 
the  Interior,  transnnttinc  a  lirait  of  proposed 
legislation    to    atiihori^e    appropriations    for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program,  to  ex- 
pand  the   program,   and    lor   oilier   i)urposes 
I  with  an  accompanying  paperi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.sular  .\tfairs. 
Report  of  Supergrade  Positions  i.-   Dii'ARr- 
^-''^      MENT  OF  Justice 
A  letter  from  tlie  Director  of  Personnel,  U..S. 
Department    of    Justice,    transmitnng,    pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  10  GS-IG  and 
OS-17   positions   authorized    lor   use   by    the 
Attorney    General,    for   the    year   ended    De- 
cember 31,   1967   (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ollice  and 
Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  ATf-.nc  i:.-.ergv 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  .iVtomiC 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  uralt  ot 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion 
(With  an  accompanying  paperi;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


i)b,iection,  the  report  will  be  received  and 
ijrinted,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mcxicp. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  lefeircd  as  indicated: 

Report     -f    Rural    Electrification 

.\D.MINlSTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  .Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  -Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  reporting  m  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Report  No.  497. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill.  1964,  on  the  approval 
of  a  loan  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority of  Austin,  Tex.,  in  the  amount*  of 
$25,000,000  to  finance  certain  generation  and 
transmission  f.icilities  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing paperi;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
Proposed   2-Year    Extension   of   Authority 

of   Federal   Reserve   Banks  To   Purchase 

US.     Obligations     Directly     From     the 

Treasury 

.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  .imend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  .Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency. 


P.EPORTS    O',    DISPOSITION    OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  DisiX)sition  of 
P.Tpers  in  the  Executive  Deiiartment.  to 
which  v.ore  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  .-XrchiviKt  of 
the  United  States,  dated  December  12, 
1967,  and  January  22,  1968.  that  ap- 
Ijeared  to  liave  no  permanent  \alue  or 
hi.sioncal  interest,  submitted  rci>orts 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  KENNEDY  of^ew  York,  from  the 
Conimittee  on  Labor  an^Public  Welfare  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  218.  Resolution  to  authorize  fund- 
ing of  the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


REPORT     ENTITLED      "APOLLO     204 
ACCIDENT"   iS.  REPT.  NO.  956) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  before  raid- 
night  tonight  on  behalf  of  the  Comriiit- 
tee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
a  report  entitled  'Apollo  204  Accident." 
This  report  is  the  result  of  hearings  held 
by  the  committee  on  the  Apollo  204 
accident. 

The  report  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee; however.  Senators  Mondale, 
Brooke,  and  Percy  have  expressed  their 
additional  views  which  will  be  attached 
thereto.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  to- 
gether with  the  additional  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'Without 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
lNTRODi;CED 

BillsVind  a  .ioint  resolution  were  in- 
troducca,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  .--econd  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
Dv  Mr.  CASE; 
S.  2885.  A  bill  for  the  reliel  of  Michelan- 
pelo  Giannatassio;  to  tlic  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  McCLELLAN   i  by  request  i  : 
S  2886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  operation 
of   the  William   I.anaer  Jewel   Bearing  Plant 
at  RoUa.  N.  Dak  ,  c.n\for  other  purposes:   lo 
the   Committee   (ir   OTiernmcnt  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    McCi.ellan  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,   which   appear 
under  a  separate  headinc  ) 
By  Mr   HOLLAND; 
.S  2887    A  1)111  to  jirovide  for  the  establlijh- 
ment  of  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore, 
in  the  States  of  Florida,  .Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and   MLSsissippl.   for   the   recocnition   of  cer- 
tain   historic    values   at   Fort   San   Carlos   de 
Barrancas    in    Florida    and    Fort    Massachu- 
setts lu  Mis.--i'.sippi,  and  lor  (jtlicr  purposes: 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Alairs  , 

By  Mr  MONRONEY  iter  himself  «nd 
Mr  HARRIS!  : 
S,2888,  A  bill  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  the  States  for  certain  toll  hichways, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  lor  other  purposesi-to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works, 

(See  the  rem.arks  of  Mr,  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading,) 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 
I  lor    himself.    Mr.    Clark,    and    Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  )  : 
S,  2889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
-Act    to    facilitate    the    provision    of    reliable, 
abundant,  and  economical  electric  power  sup- 
ply by  strengthening  existing  mechanisms  for 
coordination  of   electric   utility   systems   and 
encouraginc  the  installation  and  use  of  the 
products  of   advancing  technology  with  due 
regard  for  tlie  preservation  and  enhancement 
of    the    environment    and    conservation    of 
scenic,  historic,  recreational  and  other  nat- 
ural  resources;    to  the  Committee  on   Com- 
merce. 

{.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   when    he    Introduced    the    above 
bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr   HOLLINGS; 
S.  2890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  Yian- 
tos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana; 
S  J.  Res.  134    Joint     resolution     to     assist 
Vietnam  veterans  in  obtaining  suitable  em- 
ployment;   to  the  Committee  on  LOTor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 
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RESOLUTIONS 


CONTTNT'ATION  OP  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMTITEE  ON  THE  riROANIZA- 
TION    OP   THE    CONGRESS 

Mr  MONRONEY  <  for  himself.  Mr 
Bof.cs.  Mr  Case.  Mr  MrrrALK.  Mr 
MrNDT.  and  Mr  Sparkm.an  >  .submitU'd 
th-^  followintr  resolution  S.  Res.  247': 
V  h;ch  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S   Res   247 

Resolved.  TTiat  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Comrress.  estab- 
lished by  Seniite  Resolution  J93,  ElRhty- 
nlnth  Conaress,  agreed  to  August  ^rt.  1966 
(as  amended  ind  siinplcmented  i .  is  hereby 
continued    through    December   31.    1968 

Sec  2.  The  special  committee  Is  hereby 
ar.thorlzetl  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  section  a  -if  Senate  Reaolutlon 
311.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  .igreed  to  Octo- 
ber 17.  1966.  through  December  31,  ID68.  The 
expenses  of  'he  special  committee  from 
February  1.  1968.  through  Decem^r  31. 
1J68.  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,  and  a  lall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the   <;ppf ;  ;!   ^  mmlttee 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION I 'PEKATION.  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT op  THE  INTERNAL 
PECT'Rrr\'  ACT- REPORT  OP  A 
COM^^TTEE 

Mr  EASTT-ANT),  from  the  Committee 
on  tile  Judiciary,  reported  the  followinK 
oriiTlnal  resolution  S  Res*  243i  ,  -".vhlch 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S    Res.  248 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorl?:ed  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  .authorized  under  sections  134iai 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re<-irgMnl;'atlon  .Act 
of  !!)46.  as  amerded.  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rtile  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  insofar  its  they 
relate  to  the  authority  of  the  committee  to 
make  a  complete  and  cor>tlnuing  study  und 
investigation  of  1 1 1  the  administration,  oper- 
ation, and  enforcement  if  rhe  Internal  .Secu- 
rity .\ct  of  1950,  .IS  amenijed.  r2)  the  ,idm!n- 
Istrntlon.  operation,  and  enforcement  of 
other  laws  relating  to  espionage  sabotage, 
and  'he  protection  of  the  internal  security  of 
the  Un:-ed  States:  and  (3i  the  extent,  na- 
ture, and  elTect  of  subversive  activities  In 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, including,  but  not  limited  to.  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  persons 
who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination  of 
the  foreign  government  or  organizations  con- 
trolling the  world  Communlrt  movement  or 
any  other  movement  seeking  to  overthfbw  the 
Government  of  the  Unlte<t  States  by  force 
and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  •hi',  resolution, 
tfte^ommlttee,  ;rom  February  1,  19G8,  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1969,  Inclusive,  Is  auth.)rlzed  »1>  to 
malce  such  expenditures  ;is  it  deems  advisa- 
ble; i2>  to  employ  upon  a  temixsrary  basis 
tectinical.  clerical,  and  ether  .issistanU  and 
consultants;  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoUit- 
ment,  and  the  person  so  selected  sball  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  .hall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $2,300  th;in  the  highest  gniss  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee,  and  <  3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  head.s  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  t^e  re- 
imbursable services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 


Sec  3  ESroervses  'f  'he  committee  under 
this  restilutlon,  which  ;.h<ill  not  exceed  $42»i  - 
800  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  lund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
ch-iilrman  of  the   ^^mniltteo 


WILLIAM   LANCER  JEWEL 
BEARING   PLANT 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  pro\1de  for  the  operation  of  the  Wil- 
liam Langer  Jewel  Bearitu;  Plant  at 
RoUa,  N   Dak    and  for  other  iniri)o.ses. 

Thi.s  bill  's  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  .Admlnistratx^r  of  General  Services, 
The  .\dministrator  has  indicated  in  his 
request  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Gcernment-owned  jewel  bcar- 
iiiK  i3lant,  located  at  Rolla.  N.  Dak.,  is  the 
only  facility  in  tlie  United  States  capa- 
blti  of  producing  jewel  bearings  in 
quantity. 

The  plant  was  established  in  1952.  but 
subsequently  placed  in  the  National  In- 
dustrial Reserve,  created  by  the  National 
Industrial  Re.serve  Act  of  1948  At  the 
present  time,  the  !)lant  is  lea,sed  to  the 
Bulova  Watch  Co.  for  the  production  of 
jewel  beartnKs  and  related  items  which 
are  .sold  to  the  national  .stockpile.  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  subcontractors, 
and  U3  other  industrial  consumers. 

Funds  for  operation  of  the  plant  arc 
limited  to:  first,  sales  by  Bulova  to  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  industrial 
users:  and.  second,  .sales  to  the  national 
stockpile  under  purcha.se  contract  be- 
tween the  GSA  iind  Bulova.  The  .sale  of 
bearing.?  to  the  Government  are  at  cost, 
while  other  .sal«s  are  made  at  a  fl.\ed 
price  which  doi8  not  permit  the  iU'crual 
of  sufficient  capital  tor  the  acquisition  of 
raw  materials,  work  in  process,  operating 
supplies,  and  other  operatintr  expenses 
in  advance.  Because  of  the  absence  of 
working  capital  funds,  the  plant  is  un- 
able to  maintain  adequate  inventories  of 
finished  bearings,  raw  materials,  and 
other  facilitle:s  which  are  needed  to  plan 
and  cuntrol  production  schedules. 

The  Adxmnistrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices further  re(>orted  that  conimued  op- 
eration of  the  plant  is  essential  to  the 
national  .security,  and  that  the  best 
method  of  assurintr  an  adequate  .suppb' 
of  such  bearuiL's  would  be  to  ()t)erate  it 
on  a  contractual  basis  and  Hnance  its 
operations  through  a  revolvtns  fund. 
This  bill  world  provide  the  ncccssarj' 
authority  to  adequately  finance  the  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  and.  at  the  same 
time,  clarify  the  basic  authority  of  GSA 
to  make  a  management-operation  con- 
tract. 

I  iisi:  imanlmous  con.sent  that  the  letter 
dated  December  1,  1967,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Senices  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  2«8b'  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  William  Langer  Jewel 
Beanng  Plant  at  Rolla.  N.  Dak  ,  and  for 
oUier  punK).--es,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Ci.ELL,\N  'by  request^  w.o  received,  read 


twice   by  ILs  title,   and   referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The    letter    pre.sented    by    Mr.    Mc- 
Clellan  13  as  follows: 

OrvFRAr.  .SrRvii-Es  .AnMiNisTRATlohr, 

Wa-tHtngton   nc    December  1,  1967. 

Hon     Ht'BERT  11     HfMPHREY. 

President  uf  the  Senate, 
Wash  inqton    I)  C. 

Dear  .Mr  President;  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  dr.aft  of  legislation  "To  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  William  Lanft^r 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Rolla.  North  Dtikata. 
iind  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposed  legislation  l.s  part  of  tlie  leg- 
islative program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  1967. 

Tlio  Oovernment-owned  Jewel  bearing 
plant  liX-ated  at  Rolla.  North  Dakota,  is  the 
only  facility  In  the  continental  United  States 
capable  of  producing  jewel  bearings  In  quan- 
tity. It  was  establl.shod  In  1952  and  subse- 
<iuently  placed  In  the  National  Industrl;il 
Reserve  ere i ted  hy  the  National  lndu.strl.il 
Reserve  Act  of  1948  (50  U..S  C.  451-4<i2i 
Formerly  known  as  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Plant,  It  was  designated  us  the  Willi, un 
Lunger  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  bv  Public  Law 
t9-784,  approved   November  6.   1968. 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  adequat*lv  finance  the  op- 
eration (  f  the  facllltv  and.  at  the  Fame  time 
clarify  the  ba.slc  authorltv  of  QsA  to  make 
a  management-operation  contract. 

Tl.o  plant  Is  currently  leased  to  the  Bulov.a 
Watch  Company  for  the  production  of  Jewel 
henrlngs  fnd  related  items  for  sale  to  the 
national  stockpile,  to  Government  contrac- 
tors and  .-iubcontractors.  and  to  other  indus- 
trial consumers.  The  lease  will  expire  June 
30.   1968. 

Funds  for  operating  the  plant  are  llmlt»d 
to  two  purees:  (1)  sales  by  Bulova  to  Gov. 
crnment  contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
other  Industrial  users,  and  i2»  sales  to  rhe 
national  stockpile  under  a  purch.1se  contract 
between  O.SA  ;uid  Bulova.  .Sales  to  'he  .s'ock- 
pl!e  :ire  m.ade  at  actu.al  cos*  .Sales  to  others 
are  made  at  tlxed  prices  approved  by  the 
frovemment.  based  on  estimated  production 
costs. 

Any  excess  of  total  sales  Income  over  actual 
costs  on  nonstockplle  .sales  is  required  by 
The  t»rms  of  the  lease  to  be  pl.aced  In  a  direct 
order  rental  account.  Tl\is  account  may  be 
used  only  to  meet  any  los.ses.  Including  tm- 
collectlbie  accounts,  re.sul-ing  from  ''non- 
stockpiled  sales. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  means  of  financing 
the  costs  of  raw  materials,  work  In  process, 
operating  supplies,  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses in  advance.  The  facllltv  Is  therefore 
operated  .is  a  "Jab  shop",  and  except  for  bear- 
ings reqiured  under  the  stockpile  contract. 
Is  unable  to  plan  its  production  schedule  on 
.".  rational  basis. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  working  capital 
funds,  the  plant  Is  unable  'o  maintain  ap- 
propriate Inventories  of  hnlshed  bearings. 
This  not  only  limits  unduly  the  ability  of 
the  plant  to  All  orders  requiring  immediate 
delivery,  but  also  resura  in  high  unit  costs 
due  to  small  productJon  runs. 

Under  the  current  lease,  to  the  fxtent  the 
<llrect  order  rental  ;>ccount  Is  not  .surTicient 
to  meet  any  losses  resulting  from  nonstock- 
pile  s.iles.  the  leasee  would  have  to  make  up 
the  difference  from  its  own  funds,  since  no 
Government  funds  are  available  for  this 
purpose.  Although  this  .situation  has  not 
arisen,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  lessee. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  plant  Is 
considered  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Plamung  to  be  essential  to  the  n.itional  .se- 
curity. As  Indicated,  however,  the  present 
method  is  ui^satlslactory.  We  have  coi. eluded 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  problems  out- 
lined is  to  contract  for  the  management  and 
'.perijtion  of  the  plant,  with  operations  to  be 
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financed  through  a  revolving  fund.  Under 
existing  law,  GSA  has  no  authority  to  estab- 
lish s-uch  a  lund. 

Section  1  specifically  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  to  produce  Jewel  bearings  and 
related  Items  for  Crovernment  use  or  for  sale. 
Prices  would  be  tlxed  so  as  to  recover  all 
applicable  operating  expenses,  including  de- 
precl;ition  of  buildings,  machinery,  and 
t  qulpinent. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  .separate  fund  and  makes  the  fund  avail- 
able for  use,  without  fi.scal  year  limitation, 
lor  all  necessary  oi^enitine  expenses  of  the 
plant 

Section  3  authorizes  the  transfer  of  the 
plant  and  its  assets  to  the  revolving  fund 
ui)on  the  ;ermlnatlon  of  the  existing  lease. 
The  transfer  would,  of  course,  include  the 
balance  of  the  direct  order  rental  account 
established  under  the  present  lease,  us  men- 
tioned above,  .\Uhough  his  section  author- 
izes appfoprlafSons  to  the  fund,  it  Is  not  an- 
ticipated that  any  such  appropriations  wUl 
be  nece-seary. 

Under  section  4  of  the  bill,  all  receipts 
from  plant  operations  would  be  credited  to 
the  fund. 

Section  5  provides  that  any  net  Income  of 
the  fund,  after  provision  for  prior  year  losses, 
if  any,  shall  be  transferred  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
In  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1963  (PubUc  Law  88-251.  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  the  modernization  of  the  plant. 
Tills  modernlzauon  is  now  virtually  com- 
pleted, and  it  Is  uur  intention  to  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  Jewel  bear- 
ings as  well  ,is  to  Increase,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  .-iale  of  Jewel  bearings  to 
Government  contractors  and  subcontractors 
and  other  industrial  users  for  defense  related 
purposes.  We  consider  that  the  proposed 
change  In  method  of  operation  is  essential 
in  connection  with  these  efforts. 

GS.^  recommends  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  draft  bill. 

Enactment  of  the  [iroposed  legislation 
would  not  affect  the  budgetary  requirements 
of  GSA. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminls- 
trations  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 

Administrator. 


INTERSTATE   FREE   HIGHWAY   ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropiate  refer- 
ence, the  Interstate  Free  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
reimbursement  to  the  States  for  certain 
toll  highways,  bridges,  and  tunnels  on 
the  Interstate  System  of  Highways,  and 
would  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Transportation  before  any  future 
toll  facilities  could  be  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System. 

In  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956, 
Consress  provided  for  the  construction 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways — the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem— which  was  so  named  because  of  its 
paramount  importance  to  the  national 
and  civil  defense,  as  well  as  to  commerce 
;-monR  the  States. 

The  Interstate  System  spans  the  en- 
tire continental  United  States,  linking 
'totiether  the  many  urban  centers  of  the 
Nation.  It  contains  a  total  of  41,000  miles 


of  which  over  24,000  miles  are  already 
open  to  traffic  and  over  6,000  miles  are 
under  construction.  The  entire  system 
was  originally  programed  for  completion 
by  1972,  but  it  now  appears  that  com- 
pletion will  not  occur  before  1975^ 

From  the  bepinninp,  it  has  bcSn  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Interstate 
System  be  developed  as  a  system  of  free 
highways.  Congress  establislicd  a  pat- 
tern of  user  taxes  to  support  a  trust 
fund  covering  costs  of  the  .system. 

In  keeping  with  that  principle,  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  provides  that  all 
highways  constructed  with  Federal  funds 
shall  be  free  from  tolls  of  all  kinds.  Con- 
gress took  this  position  because  it  has 
always  been  clear  that  the  national  in- 
terest is  served  better  by  free  facilities 
than  by  toll  facilities. 

Since  1940,  there  have  been  more  than 
4,000  miles  of  toll  facilities  constructed 
in  39  States.  Of  this  amount,  .some  2.359 
miles,  representing  22  facilities  in  IB 
States,  are  incorporated  into  the  Inter- 
state System.  It  was  predicted  that  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Federal  Hiiih-.vay  Act  of  1956 
would  drastically  curtail  rew  toll  road 
construction,  and  for  a  few  years  that 
was  the  case.  However,  in  the  early 
1960's,  the  trend  was  reversed. 

A  resurgence  of  toll  road  construction, 
which  has  occurred  in  spite  of  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  Federal-aid  program,  can 
be  attributed  to  the  inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing law.  As  was  determined  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  after  extensive  hearings 
last  year,  the  proliferation  of  toll  facili- 
ties on  the  Interstate  System  is  very  un- 
desirable. The  committee  declared  that 
what  was  needed  was  a  movement  not  in 
the  direction  of  more,  but  of  fewer  and 
fewer  toU  facilities.  " 

Particularly  with  regard  to  the  Inter- 
state System,  the  desirability  of  nontoll 
construction  is  clear — especially  at  this 
advanced  stage  of  the  program — there  is 
no  justification  for  constructing  so  much 
as  another  mile  of  toll  road  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Most  toll  facilities  gfe  financed  with 
revenue  bonds  and  the  cost  of  these  is 
invariably  higher  than  the  cost  of  either 
general  or  limited  obligation  bonds  used 
to  construct  nontoll  facilities.  A  toll  fa- 
cility has  the  added  cost  of  toll  collec- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  the  cost  of 
additional  personnel  for  management, 
operation,  and  maintenance.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1965  alone,  the  cost  of  collecting 
tolls  oii  the  major  toll  roads  in  the  Na- 
tion was  approximately  $30,000,000. 

Major  "costs"  which  the  motorist  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  a  toll  facility  are: 
First,  the  use  of  his  toll  money  to  sup- 
ixirt  airports,  dock  terminals,  bus  termi- 
nals, warenouses,  railroads,  super  sky- 
scrapers, cultural  centers,  the  nonhigh- 
way  needs  of  local  communities  and  the 
general  revenue  fund  of  a  State;  second, 
the  sacrifice  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  aid  that  would  have  gone  to 
the  State  for  the  construction  of  the 
facility;  third,  the  subordination  of  the 
motorist's  interest  to  that  of  the  au- 
thority's bondholders;  and,  fourth,  the 
severe  curtailment  of  private  enterprise 
development  along  the  corridor  of  the 
toll  facility. 


There  are  other  costs,  and  some  of 
these  compromise  the  purposes  of  the 
Interstate  System,  for  which  the  U.S. 
motorists  will  expend  in  excess  of  $50 
bilUon.  For  instance.  Congress  specifi- 
cally provided  that  the  Interstate  System 
was  to  be  an  integrated  network  of  high- 
ways. It  is  not,  and  under  the  existing 
law  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment  can  make  it  so. 

Instead  of  an  integrated  system,  we 
have  one  in  wliich  all  too  often  two  In- 
terstate Highways  intersect  without  a 
direct  connection  between  them,  simply 
because  one  of  them  is  free  and  the  other 
is  toll.  This  lack  of  proper  connection 
results-  in  additional  travel,  confusion, 
inconvenience,  loss  of  time,  and  greater 
traffic  hazards. 

The  Interstate  Free  Highway  Act 
which  I  will  introduce  today  will  not  re- 
.sult  in  an  overnight  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem created  by  toU  facilities  on  the  Inter- 
.state  System.  It  will,  however,  provide 
incentive  'or  the  States  to  take  those 
steps  necessary  to  free  loll  facilities  on 
the  Interstate  System  \nthin  their 
boundaries. 

The  bill  would  do  nothing  more  than 
implement  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act,  and  it  would  give 
equitable  reimbursement  to  those  States 
wliich  had  the  foresight  to  accelerate 
the  program  by  toll  construction.  The 
formula  for  reimbursement  which  I  pro- 
Ijose  i.s  based  on  original  construction 
cost.  I'lus  improvements,  less  deprecia- 
tion. 

Excluded  from  the  determination  of 
cost  would  be  the  cost  of  financing  and 
the  cost  of  constructing  toll  collection 
facilities  and  other  fixtures  not  included 
in  the  definition  of  the  term  "highway" 
in  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 

The  final  formula  for  reimbursement 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  informa- 
tion brought  out  at  public  hearings.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  legislation  which 
I  propose  will  accelerate  the  completion 
cf  the  Interstate  System  as  a  free  sys- 
tem, and  will  reverse  the  trend  toward 
future  toll  construction. 

We  are  rapidly  approaclnng  the  com- 
I)letion  of  the  Interstate  System.  The 
lime  for  legislation  such  as  the  Inter- 
state Free  Highway  Act  is  now. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  when  you  travel  the  toll 
road  system  and  you  pay  6  cents  a  gallon 
in  taxes,  a  substantial  portion  of  which 
goes  to  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
90  percent  of  the  Interstate  System  that 
it  pays  within  the  State,  and  you  pay  a 
toll  in  addition  to  that,  you  are  paying 
an  exorbitant  tax  for  the  use  of  that 
road.  I  figured  it  out.  on  a  road  in  Okla- 
homa— one  that  would  have  been  free 
within  4  years,  under  state  ownership — 
in  the  jjre.sence  of  a  recent  Governor. 
Governor  Turner,  who  .sought  Federal 
aid  to  construct  this  road,  and  to  bring 
together  the  superhighway  connection 
between  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City. 

Today  it  takes  6  gallons  of  gasoline  to 
go  the  86  miles  between  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa.  At  6  cents  a  gallon,  this  fig- 
ures out  to  36  cents  in  taxes.  For  that 
trip,  you  pay  $1.40  for  the  toll;  thus  your 
total  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.75, 
for  the  6  gallons  of  gasoline  that  you 
use,  or  a  tax  in  excess,  if  you  figure  It 
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for  road  purposes— and  it  is  designattd 
for  road  purposes — of  JS  cents  per  gallon 
of  uasoline  used 

This  us  the  type  of  duplicate  charges 
that  the  people  of  America  by  the  mil- 
lion, are  paying  ;n  order  to  travel  on  the 
so-called  toll  traps,  i)r  roads  that  pre- 
ceded the  Federal  Interstate  System  I 
am  advised  that  for  I960,  the  latest  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  nmre  than 
$370  million  was  paid  by  motorists  for 
travel  on  toll  roads  on  specifically  the 
Interstate  HiKhway  System  The  heure 
on  the  bridges  I  do  not  have  for  the  In- 
terstate System,  although  this  bill  would 
encompass  the  purchase  of  those  bridges 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  use 
of  the  highway  trust  fund,  eliminatint; 
such  toll  traps  as  these  bridges  or  tun- 
nels, which  Impede  and  burden  .nterstate 
traffic  to  the  extent  of  more  thaii  a  (iuar- 
ter  of  a  billion  dollars — about  .5250  mil- 
lion, if  my  memor>^  serves  me  correctly — 
per  year 

I  ase  these  examples.  Mr  President,  to 
show  that--  the  time  is  past  for  us  to 
tolerate  toll  traps  on  the  main  streets  of 
America,  because  that  is  what  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  We  have  an 
interstate  highway  fund  into  which  all 
motonst-s.  all  truckers,  and  all  user.s  are 
paying,  and  I  tiimk  they  are  entitled  to 
get  the  roads  they  are  paying  for.  They 
are  paying  for  free  interstate  highways, 
and  that  is  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
introduced  this  bill 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  as  I  have 
said,  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  and  it  is  high  time  for  legislation 
now  to  free  this  Interstate  System  from 
the  burden  of  dual  taxation  that  motor- 
ists who  use  some  parts  of  the  system 
must  now  endure 

Mr  President,  I  intend  to  ask  fc  re- 
printing of  the  bill  at  an  early  date, 
when  Senators  numbered  in  the  dozens, 
who  ha\'e  exj-'ressed  an  interest  in  the 
bill,  will  have  'tad  a  chance  to  cosponsor 
It,  but  I  should  like  for  them  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  it.  not  only  as  it 
applies  to  the  interstate  toll  road  system, 
but  aj  it  affects  some  36  States,  as  to  the 
linkage  of  the  Interstate  System  with  tiie 
traffic  over  their  own  State  toll  road  sys- 
tems 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  recei'.ed'  ~nd  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

\  The  bill  'S  2888'  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  the  States  for  certain  toll 
higiiways.  bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the 
Interstate  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  'oy  Mr  Monroney  '  for 
himself  and  Mr  Harris'  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
ihe  Committee  on   Public  Works. 


THE    ELECTRIC    POWER    RELLABIL- 
ITY  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  it  has  been  moit-  than  2  years 
since  the  -irt'at  blackout  of  November 
1965  left  30  million  people  m  the  North- 
east United  States  without  power  for  up 
to  12  hours  It  has  been  8  months  since 
the  l>hickout  m  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  which  left  13  million  petjple  with- 
out power,  convinced  Americans  that 
blackouts  are  not  freak  occurrences. 


Tliey  are.  rather,  a  common  fact  of 
modem  day  life  And  they  aie  common 
not  because  thev  are  unavoidable  They 
are  common  because  the  utility  industry 
views  Itself  as  a  comp<Jsite  of  mdividuai, 
local  unit.s.  a  view  contrary  to  leality 
and  to  common.sense 

In  fact  experts  say  that  only  the  cool 
weather  of  last  summer  >aved  parts  of 
the  United  States  from  more  severe 
blackouts  and  le.strictions  on  power  use. 
This  IS  nit  the  mark  of  a  health  v  indus- 
try 

DACKOHOI'ND 

The  admini*tration  has  projxjsed  leg- 
islation designed  to  remedy  this  linger- 
ing insularity  in  the  utllltv  industry,  and 
thus  to  improve  reliability,  lower  costs, 
and  better  .service  The  administration 
bill.  S  1934.  would  do  so  through  en- 
couraging formation  of  regional  elec- 
tricity planning  councils  and  better  re- 
gional interconnections  A  number  of 
other  bills  have  been  introduced,  each 
dealini;  with  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
problem.  Tlie  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  had  1  day  of  hearings  on 
these  bills,  on  August  22,  1964.  and  plans 
further  hearings  this  session,  both  field 
and  Washington  hearings. 

On  the  House  side,  there  has  al.so  been 
1  day  of  heaiin.;s  on  the  administration 
bill  I  was  |)nvileep<l  to  testify  before  the 
House  committee,  and  in  so  doinL,'  I  pro- 
posed a  number  of  chan;.:es  in  the  bill. 
I  viewed  tiic  bill  as  focused  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  technical  and  corporate  as- 
pects of  the  blackout  problem,  and  the 
changes  I  proposed  dealt  with  two  other 
aspects,  protection  of  natural  resources, 
and  citizen  protection 

Congressman  John  Moss  has  intro- 
duced a  revised  version  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill,  but  it,  too.  deals  primarily 
witli  the  technical  and  corporate  aspects 
of  blackouts  It  is.  in  many  respect,s.  su- 
perior to  the  administration  s  bill,  cor- 
recting certain  oversights  and  clarifying 
a  number  of  obscurities. 

But  I  felt  the  need  to  broaden  the  cov- 
erage of  the  administration  bill,  and 
consequently  have  prepared  a  revision  of 
it.  Conuressman  Ottinc.er  and  I  have  col- 
laborated on  this  revision,  and  he  will  be 
its  sponsor  in  the  House. 

NATVR.\l.    P.ESOVRCES 

Electric  Utilities  are  a  steady  polluter 
of  air  and  water.  Transmission  lines  mar 
the  countryside,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  Utility  plants  themselves  can 
destroy  .scenic  oi  historic  areas. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  specific  examples. 

The  Storm  King  controversy,  for  ex- 
ample, raged  for  vears  Would  Con  Ed- 
ison be  permitted  to  build  a  ucneiating 
plant  at  Stumi  King  Mountain,  and  thus 
forever  destroy  its  value  as  an  unspoiled 
recreation  area'!' 

A  second  battle  of  Antietam  raged  last 
siunmer.  over  whether  the  Potomac  Ed- 
ison Co  would  be  allowed  to  construct 
transmission  towers  11  >tories  tall  along- 
side Antietam  battlefield.  John  Browns 
farm,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal 
near  Sharpsburg. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Mas^achu.sett5 
brought  smt  against  a  [X)wer  company 
-seekmg  to  coiustruct  a  nuclear  'generating 
piajit  on  the  ConntKrticut  River,  to  pre- 
vent thermal  pollution  of  the  river.  Nu- 


clear generating  plants  need  vast 
amounts  of  water  for  coolina  purixiscs, 
and  if  improperly  controlled,  the  dis- 
charue  from  the.se  plants  can  kill  all  the 
wildlife  dependent  upon  the  nver  One 
recent  estimate  states  that  by  1980.  nu- 
clear i^enerating  plants  will  be  using  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  fresh-water  runoff  of 
the  United  States  for  cooling.  The  dis- 
charge is  usually  11  to  23  dei^rees  hotter 
than  the  intake  The  Massachusetts  law 
was  dropped  after  the  ixiwer  company 
agreed  to  regulate  the  temiierature  of  its 
discharge  to  limits  rccdmmended  by  tlsh 
and  game  experts 

In  Connecticut,  the  Slate  public  util- 
ities commission  uranted  an  unre.stricted 
permit  for  the  construction  of  overhead 
p.nverlmes  and  towers  at  a  .scenic  area 
of  the  Connecticut  River  near  Middle- 
toun  But  the  State  water  lesourcos 
commission  i  uled  that  the  lines  would 
have  to  be  buried  under  the  river  or 
moved  within  5  years.  Not  .surprisingly, 
the  matter  is  now  m  the  court.s. 

A  number  of  .small  towns  outside  Bos- 
ton— Sudbury,  Wayland.  Concord.  Fram- 
iniiham.  lunong  other.s — iiave  ixx-n  battl- 
in-i  the  power  companies  for  7  years  over 
whether  transmi.ssion  lines  should  be 
buried  as  tliey  i)ass  through  the  Sudbury 
River  Valley,  with  its  homes  ;ind  build- 
ings datum  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
The  towns  insist  that  the  lines  t>e  put  lUi- 
derground;  the  utility  companies  insist 
on  overhead  wires.  Tlie  dispute  is  still 
raging. 

Studies  of  air  pollution  benv  out  com- 
mon experience:  utility  companies  pour 
tons  of  dirt  and  noxious  and  dangerous 
contaminants  into"  ihc  air  we  breathe, 
every  day  Powerplants  are  the  third 
largest  .source  of  air  !K)llution.  account- 
hvj:  for  .some  20  million  tons  of  airborne 
pollutants  a  year  In  Boston,  in  New  York 
City,  in  Washington,  and  in  hundreds 
of  other  cities — the  toweriir.,'  chimneys 
and  smokestacks  pour  out  smoke  hour 
after  hour,  week  after  week.  Public  atten- 
tion and  legislation  in  recent  >ears  '.^ives 
us  a  rav  of  hope  that  this  problem  will 
not  be  so  severe  sometime  in  the  future 
as  It  is  today  But  much  more  m  research, 
in  ixillution  control  devices  and  laws,  in 
good  faith  efforts,  remains  to  be  done 

These  isolated  and  unconnected  ex- 
amples are  'ust  a  few  from  among  thou- 
sands. Some  measure  of  the  seriousness 
of  just  one  of  these  [u-oblems — the  over- 
head transmission  line  situation— is  re- 
vealed in  statistics  Today  some  7  million 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  transmission 
lines.  This  figure  will  triple  by  1980,  to 
20  million  acre.s — or  twice  the  acreaue  of 
our  national  park  system.  There  is,  con- 
seciU'Mitly.  some  urgency  to  our  efforts  to 
devise  economical  and  feasible  ways  to 
put  lines  undeground. 

The  revised  bill  I  introduce  today 
would  establish  a  National  Council  on 
the  Environment,  with  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  Council 
would  pa.ss  on  all  FPC  licensing  and  other 
actions,  from  the  point  of  their  im- 
pact upon  the  einironment.  The  Council 
would  not  have  a  veto  over  FPC  actions, 
but  It  would  report  on  each  license  or 
other  action,  and  the  FPC  would  be  re- 
(juired  to  consider  the  report  m  making 
Its  final  decision. 


The  three  members  of  the  Council 
would  he  experts  in  conservation  matters. 
Thus,  their  report  to  the  FPC  Commis- 
sioners would  reflect  an  expertise  and 
concern  not  otherwise  available  to  it. 
Tins  procedure  would,  I  think,  do  much 
towards  giving  an  evenly  balanced  per- 
stx>ctive  to  decisions  of  the  FPC  In  its 
licensing  and  other  actions. 

Cm?.EN    I»ROTECTION 

Utilities  are  leual  monopolies,  and  as 
such  have  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Eminent  domain  is  an  extraordinary 
sovereign  i)ower.  and  when  it  is  exercised 
by  a  profitn'iaking  corporation,  by  legis- 
lative grant,  then  the  safeguards  should 
be  powerful  and  certain. 

Today,  the  average  citizen  is  virtually 
helpless  when  his  property  is  condemned 
unless  he  has  adequate  finances  to  retain 
an  attorney.  Further,  many  courts  are 
restricted  in  the  factors  they  can  use  in 
setting  condemnation  awards. 

My  revision  would  put  the  burden  of 
I)roof  on  the  utility  desiring  to  condemn 
the  right-of-way.  Tlils  burden  of  proof 
would  fio  not  only  to  establishing  that 
the  taking  is  necessary,  but  also  that  no 
reasonable  alternative  exists.  It  also  re- 
quires courts  to  consider  environmental, 
conservation,  and  land-use  factors  as  well 
as  the  traditional  cost  benefit  and  serv- 
ice improvement  factors,  in  setting  con- 
demnation awards. 

This  provision  would  restore  common- 
sense  to  utility  land  taking  procedures. 
Traditionally,  utilities  have  been  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  permitted  to 
proceed  In  secrecy  and  imfettered.  We 
should  tolerate  this  no  longer. 

Another  provision  of  my  revised  bill 
deals  with  reporting  of  expenses  by  utili- 
ties. All  utility  expenses  are  of  course 
passed  on  to  the  consumers.  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  has  argued  persuasively  in  his 
book  "Overcharge"'  that  because  utilities 
are  franchised  monopolies,  their  expend- 
itures are,  in  essence,  public  expendi- 
tures. As  such,  they  should  be  available 
for  public  scrutiny. 

My  bill  would  require  that  utilities 
with  projects  pending  before  the  FPC 
file  detailed,  semiannual  reports  of  proj- 
ect-related exf>enditures.  These  reports 
would  be  available  for  public  Inspection. 
The  utilities  would  be  required  to  mail 
summaries  to  their  customers.  Also,  util- 
ities would  be  required  to  file  armual  re- 
ports of  general  expenses  for  promotion, 
publicity,  public  relations,  advertising, 
and  contributions,  which  would  also  be 
available  for  inspection. 

There  were  charges  made  in  Congress 
this  year  that  private  power  companies 
in  New  England  financed  a  campaign 
againjt  appropriations  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  public  power  project  in  Maine. 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  New  England's 
first  public  ix)wer  project,  and  as  such  it 
would  provide  the  region  wi<h  the  Na- 
tion's highest  power  costs  with  a  yard- 
stick of  lower  power  costs.  Claims  were 
made  that  the  private  power  companies 
had  a  vested  interest  in  preventing  the 
introduction  of  Dickey-Lincoln's  yard- 
stick, and  that  this  was  the  reason  for 
the  campaign  against  the  project. 

Any  expenses  the  companies  incurred, 
of  course,  in  lobbying  against  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  were  passed  on  to  the  consum- 


ers. Thus,  the  consumers  of  New  Eng- 
land find  themselves  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  financing  a  campaign  against 
lowering  their  own  electric  rates. 

Funds  for  Dickey-Lincoln  are  again 
requested  in  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  If  the  past  is  indeed 
prolog,  then  once  asain  the  consumers 
in  New  England  will  find  tliemselves 
financing  a  campaign  against  lower  cost 
power.  My  bill  would  permit  them,  for 
the  first  time,  to  find  out  how  much  they 
arc  being  charged  to  perpetuate  the 
higher  rates.  It  would  do  so  by  opening 
up  for  public  inspection  all  lobbying  and 
public  relations  expenses. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

My  revision  deals  with  a  number  of 
other  problems  as  well.  Those  include  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  existing  trans- 
mission line  corridors,  rather  than  con- 
structing new  ones;  a  .=tudy  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  overhead  transmission 
lines;  inclusion  of  nuclear  and  lar^e 
thermal  generating  plants  v.ithin  the 
FPC's  jurisdiction;  and  others.  I  would 
expect  to  explain  these  in  detail  when 
hearings  are  held  on  the  reliability  bills. 

CONCLUSION 

Americans  are  using  more  and  more 
electricity  every  year.  Production  in 
1967  totaled  1.2  triUion  kilowatt-hours, 
a  6-percent  increase  over  19C6.  Average 
residential  use  of  electric  ix)wer  in  1967 
rose  to  L,600  kilowatt-hours,  an  increase 
of  3.000  kilowatt-hours  over  1966. 

As  we  grow  more  and  more  defjendent 
upon  electricity — for  traffic  control,  for 
elevators,  for  hospital  equipment,  for 
communications,  for  laborsaving  de- 
vices— we  must  be  vigilant  to  see  that 
the  public  Interest  is  the  interest  being 
served.  "Public  interest"  has  a  different 
meaning  today  than  it  did  10.  20.  or  30 
years  ago,  reflecting  the  growing  ma- 
turity of  our  society.  Today,  the  pubUc 
interest  demands  attention  to  natural 
resources,  protection  of  the  citizen, 
breaking  down  the  traditional  insularity 
of  generating  and  transmission  com- 
panies, and  determined  efforts  to  pre- 
vent blackouts. 

My   revision  of   the   administration's 


of  the  environment  and  conservation  of 
scenic,  liistoric,  recreational  and  other 
natural  resources,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  tfor  himself, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  cu-dcrcd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2889 

Be  if  rnactrd  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenra  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Power  Re- 
liahUltv  Act  of   1968." 

Sec. 'J.  la)  Tlie  Congress  finds  that  in- 
creased reliability  in  the  peneration  and 
transmls.ston  of  electrical  energy  Is  impor- 
tant to  t!ie  national  defen.'-e.  the  commercial 
life  of  the  country,  and  the  peneral  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  that  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  power,  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  complexity  of  gen- 
trating  and  transmission  facilities  and  the 
rapidly  advancinHnechnology  in  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  power  requires  a 
high  level  of  coordination  in  the  peneraUon 
and  transmission  of  electric  power  within 
and  between  regions  of  the  country:  and 
that  a  new  part  IV  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
as  added  by  this  Act.  will  ferve  to  provide 
the  means  for  increasing  and  Improving  such 
coordination  and  reliability. 

ibf  Congress  finds  that  the  preservation 
i'.r.d  toliancement  of  the  environment,  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  including 
scenic,  liistoric  and  recreation  .tssets,  and 
the  f.trenfrthening  of  lonc-ranpe  land-use 
T)lamilnK  is  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  ac- 
tions t..TJien  under  the  autliorlty  of  this  Act 
should  be  consistent  wit-i  these  goals. 

Sec.  3.  A  new  i)art  IV  Is  added  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  rts  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  791- 
825r  1  .  to  read  as  follows : 

"Paht  IV — Region.m.  Coordination 

■■application  and  objectives  of  part; 

lefinitidns 

"Sec.  401.   (a)   This  part  shall  apply  to  all 

bulk    !>ower   supply    systems    ;n    the    United 

.■-^tatef . 

"(b)  Tills  part  is  intended  '.o  further  the 
iiational  policy  declared  by  ."subsection  202(a) 
'  £  the  Federal  Power  Act.  by  assuring  an 
abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  through- 
out the  United  States  with  the -preatest  pos- 
sible economy  and  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  does  not^'^cluding  scenic,  historic  and  recreation  as- 

alter  in  any  significant  way   the   pro-     ^^^-  '^"^^  ^^<^  strengthemng  of  long-range 

visions  designed  to  enhance  reliability. 

What  it  does  do  is  establish  guarantees 

that  other  aspects  of  the  public  interest 

will  be  served  better  than  they  have  in 

the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  administration's  bill, 
S.  1934,  the  Moss  bill,  H.R.  12322,  and  my 
own  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  vithout  ob.iection.  the  bill 
and  comparison  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record-. 

The  bill  fS.  2889)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  reliable,  abundant,  and  economical 
electric  power  supply  by  strengthening 
existing  mechanisms  for  coordination  of 
electric  utility  systems  and  encouraging 
the  installation  and  use  of  the  products 
of  advancing  technology  with  due  regard 
for  the  preservation  and  enliancement 


land-use  plannmp.  by  enhajicinp  the  reliabil- 
ity if  bulk  power  .supply:  by  strenpthening 
existing;,  and  establishing  new,  mechanisms 
for  coordination  in  the  electric  utility  indus- 
try: by  encouraginp  the  comprehensive  de- 
velcpment  of  the  power  resources  of  each  area 
and  region  of  the  United  Stites  to  take  ad- 
vant-afre  of  advancing  technology;  by  provid- 
ing that  all  utility  Eyst«ms  and  their  custom- 
ers Fhall  have  access  to  the  benefits  of  co- 
ordination and  advancing  technology  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms;  by  iissuring,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  that  extra-hlgh-voltage  facili- 
ties include  suilicient  capacity  to  meet  area. 
regional,  and  inter-regional  needs  for  trans- 
rrussion  capacity,  including  reser^-e  capacity 
for  reliability;  by  respecting  the  territorial 
integrity  of  utility  service  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent ■with  the  public  interest,  and  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  cooperation  of  all  segments  of 
the  electric  utility  industry-. 

"(CI  As  used  in  this  part,  'person'  means 
a  'person',  'municipality',  or  'state',  as  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
and  anv  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States.  The  term  in- 
cludes privately,  cooperatively,  federally, 
and  other  publicly  OB'ned  persons. 
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li  Ab  used  ;n  thu  part,  bulk  power 
s'lpplv  faolUttes'  meana  facilities  for  genera- 
".'■n  >r  transmission  of  electric  powtr  and 
eii-Ti^y  In  the  exercise  of  Its  authority  under 
section  414  the  Commission  mAy  i.-Usslfy  or 
exempt  facilities  which  are  not  mutertal  to 
the  objectives  of  this  part 

Te)  As  used  In  this  part  extro-hlgh-volt- 
age  facilities'  means  tnmsmlsslon  lines  and 
iissooliited  facilities  Jesiained  to  be  cnpable  of 
beinx  L>peri\ted  \t  it  nonilnal  voltage  lUgher 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  Kllovolts 
I  liJOKVi  between  phase  ronduotors  for  alter- 
nating ourrent  or  r)etween  poles  for  direct 
current  the  conntruotlon  extension  or  modi- 
tlcitlon  <if  which  IS  commenced  two  years  of 
more  ifter  the  enactment  of  this  part,  und 
thermal  including  nuclear  .»nd  fossil  fuel 
ifeneratlnsc  units  or  plants  iind  .issorlated 
tHcUltles  desl(?ned  to  be  or  capable  of  belnK 
operated  it  :i  capacity  of  iOO  megawatts  the 
construction,  extension,  or  mi^idlflcallon  of 
which  is  commenced  four  years  or  nore  after 
the  enactment  of  this  part 

■RELATtON  To  oTMf:H  ^>^RTS 

■Sbt  402  lai  This  part  supplements  parts 
I  II  and  III  Tn  irder  lurther  to  promote  the 
rplliihtllty  ntntnd.mce.  »nd  efflclency  of  bulk 
power  supply  in  the  United  States  .ind  to 
iissure  that  .unions  taken  pursuant  to  all 
parts  shall  be  consistent  with  the  enhance- 
ment .ind  preservation  of  the  environment, 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  In- 
eludlnf;  scenic  historic  and  recreation  assets 
and  the  strenttthenlnR  of  U>ng-rans;e  urban- 
suburban  land-use  planning  Nothing  here- 
in shall  modify  or  .ibrldge  .-luthorlty  granted 
under  part  I  II,  ir  III  luiless  speciftcally  so 
provided 

"(bi  All  orders  of  'he  Commission  pur- 
suant t^  this  part  sh.tll  be  subject  to  all 
review  procedures  set  forth  In  section  313  of 
this  Act  .ind  the  .idmlnistratlve,  procedural, 
and  enforcement  provisions  prescribed  by 
other  parts  shall  also  apply  to  this  part. 

"COOPFTt.\TION     or    Bt'LK     POWER    SITPLY 
SYSTEMS 

"Sec  403.  The  purposes  of  this  part  should 
be  achieved  ,is  far  ,is  possible  by  cooperation 
among  .Ul  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,   ur   affected    thereby,    whatever   their 

nature. 

t 

"RECION.AL       POWEB      COORDINATION      ORGANIZA- 
TIONS;    ANTtrRUST    tMMrNITY 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  After  ;ipproprlate  consulta- 
tion, held  under  procedures  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Conxmlsslon.  with  persons  engaged  or 
interested  in  bulk  power  supply,  .ipproprlate 
Federal  agencies  .md  state  commissions.  »tate 
i^M  local  officials  .ind  local,  regional  axid 
Aate  land-use.  planning  ngencles.  if  any, 
the  Commission  shall  secure  xiie  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  .tnd  effectu^  regional 
organizations  and  procedures  to  carry  out 
regional  and  Interregional  coordination. 
Each  regional  coordination  organization 
(herer\fter  regional  council' i  shall  t>e  open 
to  membership  by  each  electric  system  In 
the  region,  whatever  Uie  nature  of  its  owner- 
ship or  of  Its  facilities  Some  electric  systems 
may  in  appropriate  cafes  be  admitted  to 
more  than  one  regional  council  The  Com- 
mission shall,  and  the  State  commissions 
wirhin  the  region  may.  designate  appropriate 
statT  representatives,  who  shall  participate 
m  the  work  of  the  regional  coimciU.  except 
for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  coordination 
plans  or  any  other  council  actions. 

•ibi  Under  such  rviles  <bS  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe,  each  regional  couticU  shall 
tile  a  statement  of  Its  organization  with  the 
C  >mmLssion  and  any  amendments  thereto. 
The  Commission  shall  promptly  publish 
notice  m  the  Federal  Register  of  the  filing 
of  each  such  statement  and  each  sueh 
amendment  Such  statements  and  amend- 
ments shall  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion. Within  thirty  days  after  adoption  by 
the  council,  any  regional  or  interregional 
coordination    plan    or    amendment    thereto 


developed  r.\  ,ii  h  regional  councils  shall 
be  submitted  '.o  the  Commission  under  such 
rules  ns  the  Commlwilon  ihall  prescribe  The 
C  >mml»slon  shall  promptly  publish  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  ihe  tiling  Lif  each 
such  ci»>rdl!iatloii  pUti  .ind  amendment 
Such  coordination  plans  and  amendments 
sh  ill  be  avniUble  r.ir  public  i[\.spfctlim  The 
ConirnlMil'ih  ihall  .Mti^lder  juch  ro<irdniatlon 
plans  and  amendments  in  exercising  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  ihls  Act,  including  parts 
I  11  III  and  IV  /'rotidrd  Itiat  %uch  coor- 
>M-o)tlon  plans  md  imendments  nhall  In  no 
tn  o.ner  be  coiuttrueil  or  coiuildered  .is  com- 
prchrnsivc  pLiris  pumu^nt  t*)  section  Ida) 
of  Part  I  of  this  Art   i  IG  U -S  C    B03a  i . 

■•ci  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Commission  may  by  order  de- 
lernilne  whether  any  ilatement  tiled  under 
,lhls  sectioa  is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  part.  If  Ihe  Commission  approves  a 
statement,  and  finds  further  that  the  etfect 
of  the  statement  upon  competition  will  be 
insilbstantlul  or  will  he  clearly  outweighed 
by  other  public  interest  considerations,  ac- 
tions pursuant  to  such  statement  sh.ill  not 
be  subject  to  suit  under  the  .intl-lrust  l.iws 
while  Commissions  approval  remains  In  ef- 
fect The  Department  of  Justice  shall  become 
a  party  with  full  rights  of  participation  and 
appeal  upon  filing  notice  of  intervention 
with  Commission  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines '.hat  the  statement  lAnot  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  part  it  shall 
modify  It  or  set  it  .islde. 

""di  After  public  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  be  held  insofar  -is  practicable 
in  Ihe  repion  affected,  the  Commission  may 
determine  whether  any  coordination  plan 
submitted  under  this  section  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  part  If  the  Com- 
»  mission  !0  finds,  .ind  hnda  further  that  the 
effect  of  the  coordination  plan  upon  compe- 
tition will  be  insubstan  lal  or  will  be  clear- 
ly outweighed  by  other  public  Interest  con- 
siderations, actions  pursuant  to  such  coordi- 
nation plan  shall  not  be  subject  to  suit 
under  the  anti-trust  laws  while 'the  Com- 
mission's approval  remains  in  effect  The 
Department  of  Justice  shall  become  a  party 
with, full  rights  of  participation  ;ind  appeal 
upon  filing  notice  of  intervention  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  loordlna- 
tlon  plan  Is  not  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part  or  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest It  shall  modify  It  or  set  it  aside 

■■(ei  The  Commission  .shall  require  annual 
reports  from  each  regional  council  and  such 
additional  reports  .is  it  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  part  The  Commission  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regional  and  interregional  coordina- 
tion efforts. 

'  ifi  If  the  Commission,  alter  notice  and 
.liter  opportunity  for  hearings,  determines 
that  any  person  engaged  in  generation  or 
tri'hsmlsslon  tmreasonably  refuses  to  partici- 
pate m  the  creation  of  a  regional  council,  to 
contribute  toward  its  expenses,  or  to  partici- 
pate m  effective  regional  or  Interregional  co- 
ordination It  may  require  such  person  by 
order  to  participate  in  the  creation  and  work 
of  such  regional  council,  and  to  contribute  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  expenses  thereof,  to 
the  extent  the  Commission  finds  itece.ssary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  part. 

■(gi  The  regional  council,  or  the  Commis- 
sion upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  complaint 
and  alter  notice,  may  from  time  to  time 
amend  any  statement  or  coordination  plan, 
Proi  idcd.  That.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  :»n  amei;dn\ent  by  the  regional  council 
is  not  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
part  It  shall  modify  or  set  .islde  such  amend- 
ment, and;  Provided  furtnt-r.  That  any  de- 
terminations pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  regard- 
ing filing,  notice  and  hearings  set  forth  In 
subsections  ibi.  ici  and  idi  of  ttUs  section 
and   all   administrative   aijd   procedural   pro- 


visions which  may  be  prescribed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  statements  and  coordination 
plans  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"NATIONAL   COPNCIt   oN   THE   ENVIRONMENT 

"Sec  405  I  a)  A  National  Council  on  the 
Environment  (hereafter  National  Oouncil') 
shall  be  established,  to  consist  of  tliree  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  ;ind  serve  .is  i>rovUled 
in  subsection  ici  of  this  section  The  Nation- 
al Council  shall  review  each  coordination  plan 
or  amendment  to  a  coordination  plan  tiled 
by  a  regional  council,  each  application  for  a 
license  under  Part  I  of  this  Act.  and  each 
proposal  under  .section  410  of  this  Act.  to 
deternune  whether  such  plans,  amendments, 
applications  or  proposals  are  consistent  with 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment,  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Including  scenic,  historic  and  recrea- 
tion assets  and  the  strengthening  of  long- 
range,  land-use  planning  The  Comnu.ssion 
shall  promptly  cause  each  plan,  amendnient.s. 
.ippllc-itlon  or  proposal  and  any  modlflca- 
tlon  of  ;iny  of  these  to  be  served  upon  the 
National  Council    The  Comml.sslon  shall. 

■  ill  In  the  case  of  coordliuitlon  plans  and 
;imendments  thereto  and  .ippllcatlons  for 
licenses  under  Part  I  of  this  Art  defer  final 
decision  for  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
service  of  such  plan,  .imendment  or  appli- 
cation, to  permit  the  National  Council  to 
file  a  report  based  on  Information  available 
to  the  O'^nunlsslon  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion .IS  It  may  obuiln.  .is  to  the  extent  such 
coordination  plans,  lunendment^s  or  applica- 
tion IS  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

'(Ill  In  the  case  i.>f  proposals  under  section 
410  of  this  Act.  receive  within  six  months 
of  the  publication  of  notice  of  the  proposal 
the  written  comments  or  objection  of  the 
National  Council  to  the  proposal.  .'Kn  objec- 
tion of  the  National  Council  may  tie  based  on 
any  matter  relating  to^he  objectives  of  this 
section,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  a.s  a 
suspense  order  l.ssued  by  the  Ct>minlsslon 
under  section  410.  Where  such  objection  has 
been  filed,  acceptance  by  the  proix>nent  of  an 
order  containing  specific  modifications  .ind 
conditions  proposed  by  the  Commission  .shall 
not  terminate  the  suspension  without  the 
consent  of  the  National  Council. 

"(b)  In  all  cases  where  the  National  Coun- 
cil reports  to  the  Oonimisslon  on  coordina- 
tion plans.  Lunendments  thereto,  and  appli- 
cations for  licenses  under  Part  I  of  this  .■Xct. 
the  Commission  shall  consider  the  reix>rt  of 
the  National  Council  in  making  its  deci.slon 
and  such  report  shall  be  .i  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  proceeding  .^ny  report  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  n).  or  comments  or  objec- 
tions pursuant  to  subparagraph  iii)  vf  this 
section,  shah  be  promptly  .served  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  affected  regional  coun- 
cil, .ippllcant.  or  proponent.  Tlie  National 
Council  may  bo  a  full  party  In  Interest  to  any 
proceeding  in  which  It  has  filed  a  report  or 
objections  and  may  seek  rehearing  and  judi- 
cial review  of  the  Oommisslon 's  order  in  such 
proceedings  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 313  of  this  Act. 

"ICI  The  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  three 
persons  having  special  expertl.se  In  conser- 
vation, environmental  .sciences  or  land-use 
planning  to  the  National  Council  designal- 
Ing  one  to  act  as  Chairman  The  members 
of  the  National  Council  shall  serve  for  three 
ye.irs  and  during  their  incumbency  shall  not 
pursue  any  other  business,  vocation  or  em- 
ployment, .\t  the  conclusion  of  two  years' 
service  by  the  National  Council  the  Presi- 
dent shall  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  appoint  three  members  to  begin 
service  whep  the  terms  of  current  members 
have  expired  No  member  of  the  National 
Council  may  serve  more  than  two  full  or 
partial  terms,  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
who  h.^s  been  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment within  the  preceding  live  years  in 
any  capacity  except  that  of^  temporary  con- 


sultant, or  In   any  capacity  by  any  person 
engaged   in   the  generation,  transmission  or 
distribution  of  electric  power.  la  the  event  ^ 
of   a   vacancy   the   President  shall   with   the* 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  promptly 
appoint  a  new  member  The  appointments  of 
Interim    members   shall   expire    ,it    the   same 
time  as  those  of  other  current  members  of 
the  National  Council    The  National  Council 
.shall    adopt   such    ruies    and    regulations   as 
It    deems    advLsable    for    the    conduct   of    Its 
business. 
.^  "(d)    The  Chairman  cf  the  National  Coun- 

cil shall  be  compcnsati^d  at  the  rate  provided 
in  Level  III  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  (5  U.sC  'J211(c)i  .md  the  other 
Mumbors  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  In  Level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
.S.ilary  Schedule  i5  CSC.  J2nid)).  The 
fomriilsslon  shall,  to  the  extent  possible 
without  permitting  conflicts  of  Interest, 
m;ike  available  to  the  National  Council  such 
st;iff,  facilities,  expert  scrvlcr-s  and  technical 
asslst;ince  !is  the  National  Council  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  tinder 
this  section  and.  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  (16  use  7931.  shall  re- 
quest such  additional  staff,  facilities,  expert 
.services  and  technical  assistance  as  th^  Na- 
tion;il  Council  may  require  In  additWn  to 
staff  provided  for  the  National  Council  by 
the  Commission,  the  National  CouhcU  may 
employ  an  executive  director,  a  chief  counsel, 
and  such  other  technical,  professional  and 
clerical  staff  .as  It  finds  necessary. 

"NA'nONAL  ELECTRIC  STUDIES  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  406.  The  Commission,  after  consul- 
tation with  regional  councils,  shall  establish 
a  national  committee  representative  of  all 
elements  of  the  electric  Industry  as  well  as 
representative  of  consumer  Interests,  con- 
.servatlon  organizations  and  land-use  plan- 
ning experts  to  facilitate  interregional  ex- 
change of  views  and  experience  and  to  con- 
solidate electric  Industry  efforts  to  Investi- 
gate major  present  and  future  problems  In 
planning  and  operating  of  bulk  power  sup- 
ply facilities.  The  Committee  shall  seek  to 
stimulate  vigorous  scientific  and  engineering 
Interest  in  the  challefKes  to  achieving  re- 
U.ible  and  efficient  bulk  power  supply  for  the 
United  States  and  protecting  iind  enhancing 
the  general  environment  of  the  United 
States. 

"ADVISORT    I30.',RDS 

"Sec.  407  To  assist  It  in  considering  mat- 
ters coming  before  it  under  this  part,  the 
Comnussion  may  establish  one  or  more  ad- 
vLsory  coordination  review  boards  and  pro- 
vide for  'he  appointment  thereto  of  experts 
drawn  from  the  electric  utility  industry, 
ec|uipment  manufacturers,  the  academic  and 
research  rommuniiies.  and  other  persons,  not 
employed  by  the  Commission,  drawn  from 
the  general  public,  including  persons  inter- 
ested In  conservation,  aesthetics  and  long- 
range  land-use  planning. 

"COORDI.NArlON    AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  408.  Subject  to  such  rule^  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Gcmmission  may  prescribe,  a 
copy  of  all  v^Titten  agreements  and  a  written 
st.uemeiit  of  all  oral  agreements  lor  coordi- 
nated planning,  or  operation  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  i  including  but  not  limited 
to  agreements  Tor  joint  o\vner.ship  of  such 
facilities)  shall  be  lodged  with  the  Commis- 
sion by  or  oil  behalf  of  the  persons  participat- 
ing in  such  agreement.  Each  such  statement 
or  copy  of  agreement  shall  be  readily  avail- 
able lor  inspection  by  the  public  within  the 
region  affected  and  with  the  Commission. 

"I!ELL\BI1,1T?    STANOARDS 

"Sec  409.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
regional  council  or  upon  its  own  motion,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  regional  councils 
and  With  the  National  Council,  and  after 
public  notice  ;ind  opportunity  to  comment, 
the  Commission  shall  promulgate  regulations 
setting  forth  reasonable  criteria  of  national 


or  regional  applicability  to  govern  the  relia- 
ble planning  and  operation  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  In  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  part,  set  forth  in  .^eciion 
401(b) . 

"EXTRA-HIGH     VOLTAGE     FACILITIES;      NOTICE     OF 

PROPOSED  construction;  suspensions:  EMI- 

.NENT    domain;     RIGHTS-OF-WAY     ON     IflDERAL 
LAND 

"Sec  410.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
any  person  proposing  the  construction,  ex- 
tension, or  modification  of  extra-high-volt- 
age facilities  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
its  proposal  which  shall  include  a  map  and 
speciftc  Information  as  to  the  routine  ol  the 
proposed  line  or  location  of  proposed  jil.uit 
and  such  other  Information  as  t!ie  Commis- 
sion may  require  to  enable  it  to  detcnnine 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  construc- 
tion, extension,  or  inodihcation  of  such  fa- 
cilities and  the  operation  tliereoi  js  con- 
sistent with  plans  developed  by  tlie  affected 
regional  council  or  regional  councils  and 
with  the  objectives  of  this  part.  The  hling 
shall  state  whether  the  proponent  elects  to 
seek  right-of-way  pursuant  U)  subsection  ie( 
of  this  section.  'The  Commission  shall  cause 
notice  of  each  application  and  any  material 
changes  thereto  filed  under  this  section  to  be 
promptly  published  in  liie  hcdcra!  Rctrister 
and  In  local  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  region  affected  and  to  be  .served 
upon  the  National  Council;  appropnate  re- 
gional councils;  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies;  parties  whose  interests  may  be  af- 
fected and  such  other  interested  persons  as 
the  Commission  shall  require.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  afford  to  any  interested  person  at 
least  ninety  days  In  which  to  comment  upon 
such  filing. 

"(b)  No  person  may  commence  construc- 
tion, extension,  or  inoailication  of  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  facilities  until  six  months  after 
notice  of  the  proposal  has  been  jjublishcd 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  lor  such  addi- 
tional period  during  which  a  suspense  (jrder 
of  the  Commission  remains  in  ellect.  The 
Commission  shall  issue  a  suspense  order 
whenever  the  proponent  elects  to  seek  riftht- 
of-way  pursuant  to  subsection  ( e )  or  when 
the  Commission  concludes,  m  its  discretion. 
Within  .six  months  after  publication  oi  the 
notice  of  the  proposal,  that  the  propo.sed 
construction,  extension,  or  modification,  or 
the  operation  of  such  facilities  is  i!icon- 
sistent  with  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to 
section  404(d)  or  otherwise  appears  not  to 
be  consistent  wtih  the  objectives  of  this 
part,  including  when  the  National  Council 
has  filed  timely  notice  of  objection  a-s  jiro- 
vided  In  section  405.  The  suspense  order  shall 
summarize  the  Commission's  reasons  for  ii~s 
actions.  Pending  final  deposition  of  the  mat- 
ter by  the  CommiE:=;on.  the  suspense  order 
shall  be  extended  indefinitely  l.>y  any  order 
of  the  Commission  .'-'tting  forth  CLinditjons 
which  would  render  the  project  acceptable: 
Provided,  That  upon  a  finding  that  the  pro- 
posal will  be  consistent  wiin  the  objcclives 
of  this  part  the  Coinmi.-.ion  ina.y  •Lcrmmute 
its  suspense  order  a.fler  timely  public  notice 
served  on  all  interested  purtieo  and  consider- 
ation of  such  comments  as  are  received  wit'n- 
in  thirty  days  of  such  notice. 

"(c)  In  reviewing  extra-lilgh- voltage  fa- 
cilities proposals,  I'nc  Coinniis.sion  tiiail  v.se 
informal  procedities.  including  joint  or  sep- 
arate conferences,  lo  the  luUest  extent  fosi- 
ble.  However.  Vne  Ci^inmi.'sion  shall  not  iinal- 
ly  disapprove  a  proposal  or  confer  rights-of- 
way  under  this  section  except  after  timely 
notice  served  upon  all  interested  parties  and 
opportunity  for  public  iiearing  lield  in  the 
region  affected. 

"(d)  At  or  before  the  end  of  the  i)eriod 
specified  by  the  suspense  order,  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  an  order  recommending 
specific  modifications  in  the  projxifial  and 
setting    forth    conditions    for    its    approval, 


which  should  be  served  on  all  Interested 
jiarties  and  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
or  netting  the  matter  for  hearing.  If  such 
modifications  and  conditions  arc  accepted 
bv  the  proponent  and  not  objected  to  by 
aiiy  interested  parties  within  thirty  davs 
following  service,  the  Commission  shall  ap- 
l)rove  the  propo.sal  as  modifted  and  terminate 
t'le  sus'pen.se  order  {.jrUiwith.  If  the  modi- 
lication.s  and  conditions  are  not  accepted  by 
the  [iroponent  of  11  objection  1-^  liled  by 
any  intcrestcfi  party,  or  if  the  Comml£sion 
schedules  :'  formal  hearln-'.  the  .suspense 
order  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Com- 
mis-sSon  f.irmally  determines  :titei-  pubMc 
he.iring  m  the  region  .iHected  v.-hether  the 
i^roposal  i.s  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  .f 
this  jiart  and  issues  a  final  order  permitting 
or  prohibiting  the  con.-^t ruction,  t  x'.ension.  or 
modification  of  the  [iropc-.^Pd  I.icilUies. 

"lei  If  the  C<jmmi.ssion  at  any  time  dcler- 
mliics  by  order,  after  notice  served  uixin 
all  interested  p;irties  and  opportunity  lor 
inibllc  hearing  m  the  region  affected  that 
the  i^ropofaed  construction,  extension,  or 
modification  of  cxtra-high-voltage  facilltlea 
i.s  c.jnsistent  with  the  objectives  ('f  this  part 
including  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  environment  factors,  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  including  scenic,  historic  and 
recreation  as^sets  and  strengthening  of  long- 
r.ir.ge  land-tise  ])lannlng  the  proponent  may 
secure  necessary  rights-of-way  over  Federal 
i)V  other  lands  as  provided  In  tills  subsection, 
"(ii  If.  after  the  Comniis-sion  has  ap- 
proved a  proposed  construction,  extension  or 
modification  of  extra-hlph-voluige  facilities 
111  accordance  with  this  section,  the  pvc- 
ponent  cannot  acquire  by  contract,  or  is 
unable  to  agree  with  the  owner  ol  jiroperty 
as  to  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  neces- 
K.iry  nght-of-vay  or  other  property  to  con- 
.sti-uct.  operate,  and  maintain  .--uch  extra- 
high-voltage  facilities,  the  jjroponent  may 
acquire  tlie  .same  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  the  district  court  of 
tho  United  .'States  for  the  district  in  which 
.such  property  may  be  located,  or  in  the  State 
courts.  In  any  such  proceeding  brought  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  peti- 
tioner may  file  with  the  i)etition  or  at  any 
time  before  judgment  a  declaration  of  taking 
in  the  manner  and  -.•.ath  the  consequences 
provided  by  sections  i^a.  258b.  lihd  258d  ol 
title  40.  United  States  Code,  and  the  peti- 
tioner shall  be  subject  to  ail  of  the  provisions 
ol  .said  section  which  are  applica.ble  to  the 
United  States  when  it  files  a  declaration  of 
taking  thereunder:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  of  an  objection  by  any  interested 
;/artiei!  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
proFHjiicnt  to  establish  that  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domain  or  declaration  of  taking  is 
iieces-sary  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
thijf  ro  'rca.?ouable  alternatives  exist.  In  de- 
terd^ining  wiiether  alternatives  are  reason- 
•  ible  the  court  .'ihall  consider  the  impact  of 
the  proposal  upon  the  environment,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  including  scenic, 
historic  and  recre-ation  assets  and  long-r.mge 
land-use  planning  as  well  as  the  cost  benefits 
to  Ix?  derived  irom  the  proposal  and  its  effect 
ujjon  reliability:  Provided  jurthcr,  That 
neither  the  avuilabiiity  ol  relief  under  this 
section,  nor  any  determination  pursuant  to 
this  section.  sh<ul  preclude  ;ny  appropriate 
court  i.'-om  reviewing  all  relpvant  i.ssues  re- 
garding any  Commission  devrmination  pur- 
suant to  section  313  of  this  Act  and.  without 
regard  lo  any  pending  action  or  prior  dcter- 
mmatiin  purLUant  to  section  313  of  this  Act. 
.-.ny  appropriate  court  shall  be  free  to  cjn- 
sider  all  issues  relevant  to  any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(ii)  The  Commission  may  grant  rigiit-- 
of-way  over  Federal  lands  as  provided  in  this 
subparagraph.  Such  rights-of-way  shall  be 
granted  either  for  a  limited  term  not  in  ex- 
cess ol  fifty  years,  or  without  limit  as  to 
duration.  If  granted  for  a  limited  tenn.  tiie 
holder,   during   tht   two   years   prior   to   the 
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expiration  of  the  term,  may  apply  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  right-of-way  under  the  same 
provulons  applicable  to  the  Issuance  of  alj 
iiuti.ll  rlght-jf-way.  and  may  continue  use  of 
the  right-of-way  while  the  application  Is 
pendiiiic  If  the  right-of-way  Is  granted  with- 
out limit  u;  '.o  duration,  the  Commission  at 
Ititerv.iU  'f  not  less  than  ten  years,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  may 
modify  or  add  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  right-of-way  as  iruiy  reasonably  be  neces- 
siiry  ui  the  public  interest  No  right-of-way 
shall  be  granted  under  this  iubp.aragraph 
without  notice  to  the  department  or  agency 
lulmlnlstering  the  lands  affected,  or.  In  the 
case  of  an  Induin  reservation,  without  the 
consent  of  the  tribe  having  Jurisdiction.  If 
the  departnit-nt  or  .igency  files  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  right-of-way  on  the 
ground  that  the  grant  would  fall  to  give  due 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  natural  re- 
stnirces.  including  scenic,  historic  or  recrea- 
tion assets  ir  Identified  species  of  flora  or 
fauna,  or.  In  the  case  of  military  reservations, 
to  the  safe  and  efBclent  conduct  of  national 
defense  operations,  the  right-of-way  shall 
not  be  granted  until  the  protest  Is  with- 
drawn Every  right-of-way  granted  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to.  and 
the  Conunlsslon  shall  Include  in  its  order 
[provisions  for,  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions: 

"(A)  That  the  holder  of  the  right-of-way 
shall  pay  reasonable  annual  charges,  to  be 
stated  In  the  order:  to  the  department  or 
.Tgency  administering  the  land  affected,  or  in 
case  of  an  Indian  reservation  to  the  trtb« 
having  Jurisdiction. 

■  iBi  That  the  holder  of  the' rlght-of-wny 
shall  promptly  pay,  in  .1  UiHrtp  sum,  for  spe- 
i-lal  damages  to  the  I.ind,  Improvements, 
'Imber  iind  other  crops  on  the  lands  affected 
bv  the  right-of-way  or  by  the  activities  of 
the  holder  of  the  rlght-of-wny  In  the  ron- 
stnictlon  operation,  or  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  thereon  whenever  the  same  occur, 
"(e)  Stich  reasonable  land  use  conditions 
relating  to  nonpower  matters  .is  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  the  lands 
affected,  or,  in  the  case  of  -in  Indian  .-eser- 
vatlon.  as  the  tribe  having  Jurisdiction,  may 
reqtilre. 

"(d)  Such  other  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  .^s  the  Comn\lssion  may  prescribe, 
■■.\unu."il  charges  shall  be  fixed  by  nego- 
tiation between  the  right-of-way  proponent 
and  the  department  or  agency  administer- 
ing the  lands  affected,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
Indian  reservation,  the  tribe  having  Juris- 
diction, In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach 
agreement  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Commission  shall  fix  the  charges  after  notice 
and  opptirtunity  for  hearing.  .Ml  such  annual 
charges  shall  be  subject  to  renegotiation  or 
redctermLnation  in  similar  manner  at  ten- 
ye.^r  intervals  -so  long  as  the  right-of-way 
rem:iins  in  force.  Special  d.\mages  shall  be 
fixed  by  negotiation  between  the  adminis- 
tering agency  or  Indian  tribe,  or  Individual 
owner  of  the  Improvement,  timber,  or  crop 
damaged,  and  the  proponent  or  holder  of  the 
right-of-way.  or  In  the  e\eut  of  failure  to 
reach  agreement  within  a  reasonable  time, 
by  the  Commission  after  notice  iuid  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing 

■■lull  .\s  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
■Fetierai  lands'  Includes  public  lands  and 
resersiRtions  ;is  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Power  .\ct.  but  does  not  Include 
lands  -administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  other  than  national  parkways,  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  and  recreation  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
pursuant  to  .1  cooperative  agreement  with 
another  Federal  agency. 

■■(ivi  If  the  holder  of  a  right-of-way 
granted  under  this  section  over  Federal  land. 
after  notice  of  default  In  observance  of  any 
condition  of  the  grant,  fails  to  correct  the 
sanie  within  .i  reasonable  tune,  the  Commis- 
sion, after  notice  .vnd  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, shall  cancel   the  right-of-way. 


■'(v)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
repeat  or  modify  any  part  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  1 78  Stat.  aao.  16  use,  1131-1136)  or  any 
statut*  Implementing  that  .^ct, 

"ig)  The  Commission  shall  Include  in  any 
order  Issued  under  this  section  authorizing 
the  construction,  extension,  or  modification 
of  extra-high-voltage  facilities  such  condi- 
tions governing  the  use  of  any  excess  cajxiclty 
(over  and  above  reaaonable  reserves)  of  such 
facilitlee  and  the  Interconnected  facilities  of 
the  proponent  to  transmit  electric  energy 
by  displacement  or  otherwise,  upon  a  demon- 
stration of  need  for  such  u.se.  :is  it  finds 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  objectives 
of  this  part  Tlie  Commission,  nfter  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  and  consistent 
with  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  404 
Id)  i-f  this  Act,  may  uuthonze  any  person  to 
enl.iVge  such  facilities  at  Its  own  expense  :ind 
to  utilize  the  Increased  capacity  for  the  tran.s- 
mlsslon  of  electric  power  .ind  energy  upon 
such  t<rms  and  conditions  ;is  the  Commls- 
,srt>n  may  deem  to  be  Just,  including,  where 
appropriate,  provisions  for  payment  of  ,iddl- 
tlonal  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the 
land  underlying  the  rights-of-way  affected. 
No  such  order  shall  Issue  earlier  than  ninety 
days  following  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  notice  of  nling  of  the  proposal 
therefor,  and  notice  served  upon  .Ul  inter- 
ested p.irties  during  which  iime  any  In- 
terested pt-rson  may  comment  thereon  In  the 
event  of  objection  the  Commis.sion  hhall 
make  final  determination  only  after  a  public 
hearing  in  'he  region  affected  The  Commifi- 
sion  shall  determine  iiiiy  disputes  relalinK  to 
allocation  of  'ransmlsslon  capacity,  reason- 
ableness of  reserves  and  amount  <it  excess 
capacity,  compensation  for  the  u.<>e  of  the 
f.ictlit;es,  and  .^11  other  Issues  arlslnc  under 
this  subsection 

■■(hi  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
410  shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  any  provision 
of  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  .\ct  of  1954.  as 
amended. 

•  COMPfLSOBY    I.NTEItCoNNKC-noNS 

•  SI.C,  411  Whenever  the  Commission,  alter 
notice  and  hearing  hiul.  upon  its  own  inoiiun. 
or  upon  complaint,  finds  such  iicuon  neces- 
-soxy  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  part.  It  may  by  order  direct  any  person 
engaged  In  the  generation  or  transmission  of 
eleciric  energy  (if  the  Conimtssion  finds  that 
no  undue  burden  will  be  placed  upon  .such 
person  thereby)  to  establish  physical  con- 
nection of  Its  transmission  faciliues  with  the 
(acuities  of  one  ur  more  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  generation,  trajismisslon,  or  sale 
of  electric  energy,  to  sell  energy  to  or  wheel 
for  or  exchange  energy  with  such  persons. 
The  Commission  may  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  ul  the  arrangement  to  be  made 
between  the  persons  affected  by  any  such 
order,  including  allocation  of  traxismlaslon 
capacity,  reasonableness  of  reserves,  and 
amount  of  excess  capacity,  and  compensa- 
tor the  use  thereof,  sxich  determination  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  sections  405  and  410  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  any  Federal  power 
marketing  statute, 

■  .\BANOONMENT 

••Sec.  412.  No  person  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eration or  transmission  of  electric  energy 
shall  abandon  or  curtail  any  bulk  power  sup- 
ply service,  or  abandon  all  or  any  part  of  Its 
biilk  power  supply  facilities  If  It  would 
thereby  effect  the  abandonment,  curlail- 
ment.  or  Impairment  of  bulk  power  supply 
service,  without  obtaining  the  advance  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Commission  that  such  abandonment  or 
curtailment  is  consistent  with  the  objective 

of  this  pilTt 

■"REPORTING 

•■Sec,  413  la)  The  Commission  shall  re- 
quire each  person   who   is  a   member   of  a^ 


regional  council  established  pursu.mt  to  sec- 
tion 401  of  this  part  and  is  engaged  In  the 
generation,  transmission  or  distribution  of 
electric  power  to  file  annual  certified  reports 
of  all  expenditures  for  promotion.  j)ubllrity. 
public  rel.it lon.s,  advertising  and  contribu- 
tions. Such  reports  shall  also  list  permanent 
and  temporary  staff  assigned  to  these  func- 
tions and  the  salaries  and  other  expenses 
paid.  In  regard  to  outside  services  the  report.s 
shall  give  the  amount  expended  for  each 
service,  to  whom  paid,  the  purpo.se  of  the 
expenditure,  the  source  of  revenue  (whether 
charged  to  ratepayers  or  operating  expenses) 
and  such  other  Information  m  .such  manner 
and  detail  .is  the  Commissltin  may  require. 
The  Commission  shall  require  that  each  such 
report  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
demand  and  shall  also  require  ih:it  a  tum- 
mary  be  sent  to  each  of  the  con.sumers  .served 
by  that  person  In  a  form  specified  by  the 
Commission  within  reasonable  t;nie  after  It 
lias  been  filed  with  the  Commission  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Commission  in.iv  re- 
quire. 

■ib)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  is  a 
member  of  a  regional  council  and  Is  engaged 
in  generation,  transmission  or  distribution 
of  electric  power  and  shall  have  a  proposed 
project  pending  before  the  Cotnnii.s.si()n 
under  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  the  Commission  shall  require  that  per- 
son to  file  every  six  months  during  the  pe- 
riod the  project  is  under  considcrauon  a 
certified  detailed  report  i->f  all  expenditures 
rel.ited  to  the  project  for  .Tdvertl.slng.  pro- 
riiotion,  public  relations,  legal  services,  ccin- 
tribution.s,  enErineerlng  services,  expert  serv- 
iLies  and  testimony  :>.nd  such  other  exy)endi- 
tures  as  the  Commission  may  requ;re  .Such 
report  shall  also  include  the  number  of 
permanent  and  temporary  employees  as- 
signed to  the  functions  listed  above  and  the 
salaries  .and  other  expenses  paid  in  relation 
to  the  project.  In  the  event  that  an  rrnplnvee 
is  .ussigned  to  anv  of  the  functions  li^ss  -han 
full  time,  the  report  shall  list  the  prorated 
portion  of  his  salary  devoted  'o  the  prolert 
and  all  prolect-rel.ated  expen.ses  The  report 
.^hall  specify  the  amount  expendcxl  for  each 
service  to  whom  paid,  the  purpose  r-f  the 
expenditure,  the  ."iource  of  revenue  1  whether 
charged  to  ratepayers  or  operating  ex- 
penses) and  such  other  Inform. ition  in  such 
detail  and  such  manner  as  the  C ommis.ilon 
noay  require.  In  the  event  that  fees  or  lump 
sum  payments  are  made  to  Individuals  or 
organizations  for  redlsbursement  lor  serv- 
ices, the  report  shall  Include  a  deuiiled 
breakdown  of  these  expenditures,  as  well,  in 
the  same  manner  and  detail  .ls  required 
above  The  Commission  bhall  require  that 
such  report  be  made  available  to  the  public 
upon  demand  and  shall  also  require  that  a 
summary  of  such  report  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  consumers  served  by  that  person  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  it  has  been  filed  with 
the  Commission  and  in  such  m:inner  as  the 
Commission  mav  require 

"AtrrHORmr  to   fxempt 

"Sec.  414.  In  order  to  .r.uid  excessive  bur- 
dens upon  persons  engaged  in  bulk  power 
supply,  upon  regional  councils  and  upon  the 
public,  the  Commifision  may  by  rule  exempt 
trom  any  requirement  of  this  p.irt,  except 
those  couUiined  in  sections  404  405.  410.  and 
413  or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
thereunder!  any  facilities,  activities,  or  per- 
sons, wheuever  it  determines,  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that 
such  exemption  Is  necess,iry  and  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  part. 
The  C  >:nml''s!on  may  attach  conditions  to 
any  exemption  and  may  by  order,  after  pub- 
lic notice  and  opportunity  for  heiiring,  re- 
voke any  such  exemption." 

SURVFYS     .\ND     RESr..^RCH 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
survey  existing  and  planned  faciliues  in  the 
United  States  providing  .^ullicient  capacity 
and   energy    for    the    testing    of    cxtra-lr.gh- 
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TolUige  electric  equipment  under  heavy  cur- 
rent flow  and  for  research  Into  problems  of 
hleh  voltage-heavy  current  electricity,  and 
within  one  ye.ir  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  to  "report  Its  findings  to  Congress. 
The  Commission's  report  shall  Include  in- 
formation as  to  the  adequacy  of  existing 
and  planned  facilities  nnd  their  accessibil- 
ity to  persons  other  than  their  owners,  and 
If' such  facilities  are  Inadequate  or  are  not 
accessible  to  all  elements  of  the  electric  in- 
dustry having  need  for  their  use,  such  rec- 
ommendations for  corrective  action  as  the 
Commission  deems   appropriate. 


(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  Is 
directed  to  make  a  full  and  Impartial  study 
of  the  social  and  economic  impact  of  over- 
head construction  of  extra-high-voltage 
lines  and  towers  with  particular  attention 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  construction 
may  have  adverse  effects  upon  long-range 
land-use  planning  and  environmentiil,  es- 
thetic, and  conservation  considerations  ns 
well  as  upon  property  values  and  t;ix.  reve- 
nues, and  shall  report  the  results  of  sueh  a 
study  to  Congress  within  two  years  of  the  etr 


fectlve  date  of  this  Act,  In  carrying  forward 
this  study,  the  Commission  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, cooperate  with  the  Departments 
of  interior,  Agriculture.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  especially  In  developing  economic 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  damage  to 
community  planning,  public  health,  en- 
vironmental factors  and  natural  resources. 
Including  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation 
a,?sets. 

The    comparison,    presented    by    Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows: 


ADMINlSTR.VrlON    lill.L      IS,     1934) 

Sec.  1.  ■■Electric  Reliability  Act  of  1967". 

Sec,  2,  States  the  purpose  of  the  Act  as  to 
promote  the  policy  expressed  in  present  sec- 
tion 202 1  a)  of  liie  Federal  Power  Act,  of 
"assuring  an  abundant  supply  of  electric 
energy  with  the  greatest  possible  economy 
and  with  regard  to  the  proper  utilization 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources";  en- 
acts new  Part  IV  to  Federal  Powvr  Act. 

Sec.  2(b)  Not  In  S,  l'J34, 


Comparison  of  Proposed  Electric  REi.i.\uii.ri-i'  Acts 

MOSr    BILL     (H,R.     12322  1 

No  change. 

Revises  section  by  ellminatinp  a  redundant 
reference  to  section  202  (ai  ol  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (which  is  repeated  in  Sec.  4U1 1  , 
by  referring  to  the  constitutional  authority 
lor  the  act,  and  by  rephrasing  its  purpose  in 
peneral  terms;  omits  i)hrase  adding  rew  Part 
IV. 


Not  m  H.R.  12322. 


Sec,  3,  Not  In  i»,  l!i:34. 

Title:  "Part  IV — Kegional  Coordination 
'Application  and  Objectives  of  Part';  Defini- 
tion". 

401(a)  Would  make  provisions  of  Part  IV 
applicable  to  all  bulk  i.>oTer  systems  In  the 
United  States, 

401(b)  Spells  out  the  objectives  of  Part 
IV:  the  National  Policy  expressed  by  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  Federal  Power  Act:  by  en- 
hancing the  reliability  of  bulk  power  supply; 
by  strengthening  existing  mechanisms  for 
coordination  In  the  electric  utility  industry 
and  establishing  new  ones;  by  encouraging 
comprehensive  development  of  power  re- 
.sources  of  each  area  and  region  of  the  United 
suites  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  conservation 
of  land,  scenic  values,  and  other  limited  re- 
sources: by  providing  that  all  utility  systems 
and  their  customers  have  access  to  the  bene- 
fits of  coordination  and  advancing  technol- 
ogy on  fair  and  reasonable  terms;  by  assur- 
ing as  far  as  feasible  that  extra-high-voltage 
facilities  Include  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
area,  regional  and  interregional  needs  for 
transmission  capacity,  including  the  re- 
serve capacity  needed  for  reliability;  by  re- 
specting the  territorial  Integrity  of  utility 
service  areas  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
public  Interest;  and  by  drawing  on  the  co- 
c)peration  of  all  segments  (public  private  and 
cooperative!    of  the  electric  utility  industry, 

401(c)  Defines  ■person"  for  purposes  of 
Part  IV  (differing  from  elsewhere  in  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act)  to  include  not  only  a  •'per- 
son'^.  ■■municipality"  or  "State^'.  but  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  and  covers  all  "persons", 
whether  privately,  cooperatively.  Federally  or 
otherwise  publicly  owned, 

401(d)  Defines  ■■bulk  jjower  supply  facili- 
ties" as  facilities  for  generation  or  trans- 
mission which  furnish  power  to  points  of 
distribution.  It  further  provides  that  under 
section  413  the  Commission  would  be  em- 
powered t-o  classify  or  exempt  facilities  not 
material  t-o  attaining  the  objectives  of  Part 
IV. 

401(e)  Defines  "extra-high-voltage  facili- 
ties", as  meaning  transmission  lines  and  asso- 
ciated f.icilities  designed  to  be  capable  of 
cperatlon  at  a  nominal  voltage  higher  than 
■JOO  kllovolts  between  phase  conductors  for 
.ilternating  current,  or  between  poles  in  the 
rise  of  direct  current,  the  construction  of 
which  is  commenced  two  years  or  more  after 
enactment  of  Part  JV. 


Adds  new  Part  IV  to  Federal  Power  Act. 
No  change.  v 

No  change. 

No  change. 


No  change. 


KEN.NEDY-OTTINGER    bill     (S.    2889) 

No  change. 

Becomes  subsection  (a); 
Revises  lanpuace  to  cl.irifv  purposes;  adds 
new  subsection  (b). 


Adds  new  findliif:  fjf  Congress  that  actions 
taken  under  this  Act  be  consistent  with 
enhancement  and  preservation  of  environ- 
ment, conservation  of  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding scenic,  historic  and  recreation  as- 
sets, and  strengthening  of  long-range  land- 
use  planning. 

Same  as  H.R,  12322. 

No  change. 


No  change. 


\ 


Adds  language  requiring  due  regard  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment, conservation  of  natural  resources, 
including  scenic  historic  and  recreation  as- 
sets, and  the  strengtheniug  of  land-use 
planning. 


No  change. 


Changes  phrase  "which  furnish  power  to 
points  of  distribution."  to  read  ■'of  electric 
power  and  energy."  to  assure  that  the  FPC's 
Jurisdiction  over  all  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  will  not  be  restricted  solely 
to  those  that  furnish  power  for  distribution. 
but  will  ,also  include,  for  example,  auxiliary 
generating  equipment  which  provide  energy 
for  fueling  larger  generators. 

Inserts  the  '■extension,  or  modification." 
after  "construction"  so  that  the  bill  will 
apply  to  the  extensions  or  modifications  of 
existing  transmission  lines  and  associated 
facilities  as  well  as  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  which  are  wholly  new.  This  will 
foreclose  a  possible  "grandfather  clause  '  in- 
terpretation that  could  exempt  from  this  bill 
any  changes  in  existing  facilities. 
i 


Same  as  H.R.  12322. 


Same  us  H.R.  12322,  except  th:a  it  lowers 
voltage  to  130  KV:  adds  "thermal  generating 
units  or  plants  and  associated  f.iclities  de- 
signed to  be  or  capable  of  being  operated  at 
a  capacity  of  200  megawatts"  included  with- 
in the  deflniliou  ol  "extra-high-voltage  fa- 
cilities". 


1  .]C)-1 
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+<_'<»•     .->t<4te9     'iiat    Part     IV 
}\i:  ^   i.   II   ciiicl   III    u>   ^r-Jiii.a** 


■•MS 

:  IV   A^>u»a 


rii.xJ.;.      /r   -iL*r.i:<e    u,*l:,    r::>    t^rtiiULxl     slider 
ParLa  I.  II  Mid  III,    jn.f-./^     -jf^  incaliy  so  pro- 

vulfl 

+(  J  oi  M,ik.-s  the  .idmlnlstratlve,  proce- 
liuriii  <4iia  fill  ircemeiit  pruvlslons  of  other 
P.irts  Including  provisions  for  fillns;  reports, 
CDmpI, lints  by  -Sr.ite  agencies  and  others,  in- 
vestigations, hearings,  niles  and  regulations. 
suiff  appotnunenU.  publications.  Judicial  re- 
view, enforcement  and  penalties,  applicable 
to  Part  IV. 

Title:  "Coop-ri' :  II  ).'  Bulk  Ppwer  Supply 
Systems" 

403  Seta  policy  that  the  purposes  of  Part 
rv  should  be  attained  aa  far  as  possible  by 
cooperation  among  all  persons  engaged  In 
bulk  power  supply,  regardles.s  of  their  nature. 

T'.-'.f  nf^inn.il  P'ivvT  (■  -  rrtlnation  Or- 
ga.'i/ lUon.s      .Antl-Pru.sr     I:r.nr.inlty". 

404  a1  Pr'jvlcli'S  ♦'r.a!;,  ift*T  consul'athin 
wil.T  persons  encased  ir  :;'.ter".si4Xl  ;n  bulk 
poW'T  supply  .ipprdprla'e  Federal  at,"'r.c:pa 
iiul  .State  c<immi-..ii(<ns  the  Conunissii  n 
wuuld  set  up  r"t;'.i  nal  ■rRani/.ations  .uid 
procedures  f.  r  r-^-:  r.  li  i:;.l  iriu-rrf-irii.nal 
coordination.  f»r  ••;c!ts  f  ).-  .T.embership 
(either  direct  or  indirect i  "•.  Mt-rlc  system 
In  the  region  regardless  cii  -.vrKr  hip  rhe 
Commission  staff  would  participate  In  all 
aspects  of  the  regional  councils'  work  ex- 
cept the  ultimate  adoption  of  plans  or  any 
other  council  actions. 

404ibi  Provides  that  each  regional  coun- 
cil would  tile  an  organizational  statement 
wi'.ii  Uie  I'ommj.wiijn.  '.o^jether  with  any 
anicndmen'.ji  ;  iter  .idopced  These  •atcmenta 
would  be  a-,  uiable  :ur  p'.ljI.c-  .hafHs'lon. 
Wi'hin  JO  l.f.s  tl'er  ui  :  '.  ::  !v  '.he  vnin- 
cii.  any  plan  .f  coorduuiiiwii.  nther  rvn'i'ual 
or  Interregional,  developed  by  the  council, 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  under 
such  rules  aj-  the  Commission  prescribed  The 
Commission  would  make  these  plans  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection,  and  would  con- 
sider them  in  exercising  Its  responsibilities 
under  all  Parts. 

404ic)  Allows  the  Commission,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  determine  by 
order  whether  any  statement  of  organiza- 
tion filed  under  section  404  is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  Part  IV  (as  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 401  lb))  If  a  statement  were  determined 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  those  objectives,  the 
Commission  could  modify  It  or  set  It  aside. 
Under  this  section  and  the  next,  the  bill 
would  give  the  Commission  discretion  to 
Initiate  review  or  not.  If  the  Commission, 
having  approved  a  statement,  also  found  that 
Its  effect  on  competition  would  be  Insub- 
stantial or  would  t>e  clearly  outweighed  by 
other  public  Interest  considerations,  actions 
pursuant  to  the  statement  would  be  im- 
mune from  private  antitrust  suits. 

404id)  Allows  the  Commission,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  determine 
whether  a  coordination  plan  was  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  Part  rV.  If  the  Com- 
mission found  that  the  plan  was  not  in  tlie 
public  interest  it  could  modify  it  or  set  It 
aside  On  a  tlndlxig  by  the  Commission  that 
a  plan  it  had  approved  would  have  an  insub- 
stvtntlai  etiect  on  competition,  or  an  effect 
clearly  outweighed  by  other  public  Interest 
considerations,  actions  pursuant  to  the  plan 
WTtl'l  n-'  he  vh'ef  '■■  prr,  a'e  antitrust 
suj'.s  1-,  ,  irit,'  us  'he  ' '■  ■iiirn.-.-si  in  i  approval 
reriKuned  .;i  r-i!j.y;t  . 


Si)     tuui^e 


No  cluiii^e 


No     h  iiii?e. 
No  ('hange. 

,   Deletes    Antl-Tnist    Immunity. 

Deletes  "direct  or  Indirect"  after  the  word 
'  membership,"  because  It  Is  unclear  what  Is 
uieant  by  "Indirect  membership,";  adds  "or 
v  Its  facilities  after  "ownership,"  to  make  It 
clear  that  each  electric  system  may  be  a 
member  of  a  regional  council  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  Its  ownership  or  of  the  type  of 
Its  facilities:  provides  that  State  regulatory 
commission  representatives  may  participate 
In  the  work  of  the  regional  councils  to  per- 
mit greater  local  representation. 


Adds  requirement  for  prompt  publication 
lli  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  that  the 
statements  of  organization  of  regional  coun- 
cils, ;ind  amendments  thereto,  and  the  re- 
gional and  interregional  plans,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  have  been  tiled. 


Deletes  the  provisions  which  would  confer 
Immunity  from  private  anti-trust  suits  under 
.^c.  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  US  C.  15)  in- 
stituted by  any  person  who  has  been  injured 
'in  his  business  or  property  by  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  statement  or  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 


i 


J 


Deletes  anti-trust  Immunity:  deletes  p;,r.L.se 
"not  in  the  public  Interest"  and  substitutes 
"not  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
par'  " 


Kt.N-.Nli;LiV  -'  'TTL.Nl..tUl     BILL      (S.     2889) 

Adiis  th.it  i'..ri  IV  .•cippleuieiiu-  olher  jjarls 
'..»  a.ssure  that  actl'ius  taken  puriiuanl  txi  the 
Frder.i,  I',  iwcr  .\i  t  sh.iil  be  c  iusi,-!*;iit  with 
;)n'ser\nii>'n  and  rhhaiicement  uf  envlron- 
mei.!  I'jie  1  •ii.-,eri  .tl<ui  .f  natural  rehources, 
Including  hc*nic  iiistorlo  and  rerreaMon  a.'*- 
sets  and  the  stui.glUriun^  oI  li'iig-r-iiigc, 
land-use  jilaiiiiint;. 

No  t  llallt,'!. 


I 


No  I  h.mse 
No  ch:uige. 

Same  as  s   ipu 

Same  as  H  H.  12322,  but  adds  requireinent 
that  State  and  local  officials  and  local  re- 
gional and  .State  land-use  planning  acencles 
be  consulted  regarding  the  establishment  of 
regional  councils. 


Same  :\s  H  H  12322.  hut  adds  lanpunee  to 
make  it  clear  that  ■■co<5rdinatton  plans"  de- 
veh.ppd  under  this  .section  shall  not  be  ron- 
.sidered  a«  '  romprehenslve  jilans"  for  the 
purposes   ii!    .Section    I2a   '•:    Title   I, 


Same  IS  HH  12322,  "inf  restores  ,inti-tiust 
im!n\iulty  and  provides  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment shall  become  a  party  with  lull  rights 
of  participation  and  .-ippea!  'ipon  filing  notice 
of  intervention. 


S  iir.e  a.s  l{  R  12322  but.  restores  anti-trust 
immunity  .ind  provides  tliat  Justice  Depart- 
ment hail  become  a  party  with  full  rights 
of  participati  jii  .a..l  .:ppeal  uj.>on  !;hng  notice 
of  intervention. 
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AOMINISTBATIOW    BILL     (S.     1834) 

4ii4(e)  Directs  the  Commission  to  require 
annual  reports  from  each  regional  council, 
ana  such  additional  reports  as  it  deemed  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  Part  IV.  Requires  the  Commission  to 
report  to  Congress  .innually  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  regional  ax-tion  and  interregional 
coordination. 

Kilil)  Provuies  that,  if  it  found  after  no- 
i  CO  .aid  opportunltv  lor  hearing  that  any 
person  engaged  in  generation  or  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  unreasonably  refused 
to  jKirtlclpate  either  in  the  creation  of  a  re- 
gional council  or  in  effective  regional  or  Inter- 
regional coordination,  it  could  order  such 
participation  to  the  extent  it  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  ( 
404(g)   Not  in  S.  1934. 


MOSS    BILL 

No  change. 


(HR.    12322) 


Title-   New  Title,  not 
405(ai  Not  in  S.  1934. 


in  S.  1934. 


Adds  authority  for  tlie  FPC  to  require  per- 
sons engaged  in  electric  generation  or  trans- 
mission to  pay  their  reasonable  shares  of  tlie 
expenses  of  the  regional  council  as  well  as  to 
participate  in  the  creation  and  Vv'orii  ul  the 
council. 


New  subsection  authorizes  the  regional 
council  and  the  Commission  to  amend  state- 
ments and  plans  irom  time  to  time  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  modify 
or  set  aside  any  proposed  regional  .ancnd- 
ment  if  the  Commission  determines,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  objective  of  r.irt  IV. 

New  Title,  not  In  H.R.  12322. 

Not  in  H.R.  12322. 


405 1  iM  Not  in  S.  1934. 


405(c)  Not  in  S.  1934. 


40j(dj  Njt  in  S,  1934. 

Title:  "Nativinal  Electric  Studies  Com- 
mittee" 

406  (405  in  S.  1934)  Gives  the  Commis- 
sion authority,  after  consulting  with  the 
regional  councils,  to  establish  a  national 
committee  repre.=  en:ritive  of  all  elements  of 
the  electric  mdtistry  to  facilitate  interre- 
gional exchange  ol  views  and  experience, 
c.  nsolidatc  the  industry's  efforts  to  inves- 
tigate major  i)reEent  and  future  problems 
in  the  planning  and  oi)er?tion  of  bulk  power 
supply  facilities  and  would  seek  to  stimulate 
interest  among  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  challenges  of  achieving  reliable  and  ef- 
ficient  bulk   power   supply. 

Title:    ".'^dvisorv   Boards". 

407,  (406  in  S.  1934)  Allows  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  one  or  more  advisory  co- 
ordination review  boards  and  to  provide  for 
appointment  thereto  of  experts  from  the 
electric  utility  industry,  the  equipment  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  the  academic  and  re- 
search communities,  and  of  other  persons 
mot  Commission  employees)  drawn  from 
the  general  public.  These  boards  would  assist 
the  Commission  in  considering  matters  com- 
ing before  it  tinder  Part  IV. 


Not  in  H.R.  12322. 


Not  in  US,.  12322. 


Not  in  H.R.  12322. 
No  change. 


KENNZDT-OTTINGKB    BILL 

No  Change. 


(S.    2889) 


Same  as  H.R.  12322. 


(405    in    H.R.    12322)     Inserts    the    word 

"electric"   before   the   first  reference   to   'nn- 
dustry"   to   avoid   misconstruction. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322,  but  specifics  that  such^ 
determm.ations  shall  be  subjected  to  all  re- 
quirements for  filing  notice  and  hearings. 


"National  Council  on  the  Environment". 
E-stablishes  a  National  Council  on  the  En- 
\ironment  consisting  of  three  members  to 
review  plans  and  statements  lus  well  as  ap- 
plications for  a  license  under  Part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  each  proposal  under 
section  410  of  this  Act.  to  determine  whetlier 
they  are  consistent  with  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  environment,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  including 
scenic,  historic  and  recreation  assets,  and 
with  the  Etrenthening  of  long-range  land- 
tise  planning;  requires  Council  to  report  and 
Commission  to  defer  action  for  ninety  days 
pending  report. 

Provides  that  an  objection  by  the  National 
Council  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  sus- 
pense order  issued  by  the  Commission  under 
section  410;  provides  that  the  National 
Council  may  be  a  full  party  at  Interest  to 
any  proceeding  im^which  it  lias  tiled  a  report 
or  "objections  an^i&y  seek  rehearing  or  ju- 
dicial review  of  any  Commission  order  In 
such  proceedings. 

Provides  that  the  President  shall  r.ppoir.t 
the  National  Council  members  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  persons  hav- 
ing special  expertise  in  conservation,  environ- 
mental sciences  or  land-tise  plannlnir;  pro- 
\-ldes  that  members  shall  serve  three-year 
terms,  shall  not  serve  more  than  two  terms, 
must  not  have  worked  for  Federal  govern- 
ment, except  as  temporary  consultant,  within 
the  preceding  five  years,  and  must  never  have 
worked  for  person  engaged  in  the  eeneratlon, 
transmission  or  distribution  of  electric  power. 
Provides  for  salaries,  facilities  staffing. 
etc.  for  National  Cotmcll. 
No   change. 

Same  as  H.R.  12322,  hvt  requires  consulta- 
tion with  "representatives  of  consumer  in- 
terests, conservation  organizations  and  land- 
\ise  planning  experts"  and  adds  "and  pro- 
tecting and  enhancing  the  general  environ- 
ment of  the  United  States"  at  the  end  of 
the  section  to  assure  that  Committee  does 
not  concentrate  solely  on  engineering  issues, 
but  considers  impact  on  envu-onment  as 
well. 


No   change. 

(406  In  H.R.  12322)  Adds  expUcit  language 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  Insure  that  the 
Commission,  In  making  appointments  to  its 
advisory  coordination  review  boards,  will  also 
include  persons  interested  in  conservation 
and  aesthetics. 


No  change. 

Same  as  H.R.  12322  but,  adds  "long-range 
land-use  planning"  to  "conservaUon  and 
aesthetics"  aa  interests  to  be  represented. 
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1  ,:rfiuc:. 
.vith     ir 


ADMINT3TR.*TI''N     Bit  I-        S       19  34' 

Title       Cix>rcl!iitit;iir'.   Agreements. " 

408  (407  111  S  iyi4i  Ke<iuirfS.  subjec  '<> 
such  rules  as  "he  ('■  rnn:i5is:on  iiilKht  ;  rt-- 
scrtbe  that  all  xt'.'Ut.  a|?reements.  unci 
^f<itement«  >f  <t.\\  r  i:  .Tfements.  tor  coordl- 
M.ited  pUiiiUns;  r  pt-r  illon  of  bulk  power 
.-.upply  fiinlltles  he  lodged  with  the  Cominls- 
.^lon  This  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  ,ucreempiit.s  for  Joint  ownership  of  such 
facilities 

Title       ReM.ibiUtv  Standards." 

409  Section  408  m  S.  1934)  Provides  that. 
■  n  the  recommendation  of  a  regional  council 

or  on  Its  iwn  motion,  and  after  consultation 
xith  the  roi^ioiia!  "onnclls.  md  after  public 
notice  aid  .ii:>.  fi  ^  riitv  to  comment,  the 
t'omml.-v^i' 1:1  o.ild  .isue  rules  .settUij?  forth 
re  uson.ibie  iri'eria  to  enhance  reliable  plan- 
luhi^  .md  ipcrjition  of  bulk  power  supply 
facilities  ;n  u  -ordcince  with  the  objectives 
of  P,irt  [V  S;j  h  rules  might  apply  to  a 
particular  rcKi  .u  r  regions,  or  be  of  na- 
tionwide scope  .A.s  specified  in  section  402 
ibl,  the  existing  iirovlsloris  of  Part  III  of 
the  Federal  Power  \ct  would  be  available 
to  em    r^e    -oni;!::  ii.   <•  with  .such  rules 

{4ijO  '^  ■  P>r:!.i'^  he  Commission,  when  It 
-tp'f.'Tn.i..  d  th.a  rinergency  conditions  so 
exempt  persons  from  any  re- 
•r  section  409:  1 409  (g)  In  HR 
.^  All  motion  or  on  complaint. 
10  It  notice,  hearing  or  report. 
iiul  11  .such  corulltlons  .is  it  deemed  neces- 
,.i:y  or  .ipproprlate.  An  emergency,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  would  exist  by  rea-  . 
son  of  a  sudden  increase  in  demand  for 
power  >r  energy,  a  shortage  thereof,  a  short- 
.ige  it  i.ui.itles  or  materials  for  generation 
or  '.r.iii-^ni;->.-,ion  of  power  or  energy.  Includ- 
iUk;  .1  sh  r'.ik^e  of  fuel  or  water  for  genera- 
tion.    >r    c. :icr  causes. 

ntle  Extra-High-Voltage       Facilities; 

Notice  :  f'rop<->sed  Construction;  Suspen- 
sion, Kmirient  Domain;  RIghts-of-Way  on 
Federu    Laud".    (409(ai    in  S.    1934) 

41  111  Requires  .my  person  proposing  the 
constriction  of  EWV  facilities  isee  401(e)) 
to  tile  with  the  Commission,  two  years  be- 
fore It  proposed  to  .start  construction,  or  at 
such  other  tune  as  the  Commission  directed. 
The  propos.U  would  Include  such  Informa- 
tion, Including  information  .is  to  the  routing 
of  the  prop.:>sed  line.  ,is  the  Commission  re- 
fiuired  •■•  !'-->T:r.:ne  whether  the  construc- 
•;  n  ind  p- :  ;-.  n  proposed  was  consistent 
with  1  plan  developed  by  a  regional  council 
ind  Aith  the  objectives  of  P,\rt  IV.  The  filing 
would  ilso  state  whether  the  proponent 
elected  "x)  seek  rights-of-way  under  section 
409(ei.  which  provide  for  Federal  eminent 
domain  and  for  the  securing  of  rights-of- 
way  over  Federal  lands.  Notice  of  a  tiling 
and  of  subsequent  changes  would  appear 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  be  served  on  ap- 
pr  'pri.ite  :•■<:  'ii.il  councils.  Feder.U,  -State 
and  my  other  interested 
.Tjnission  required.  .\ny 
•vould  have  60  days  in 
'.■1  the  tiling. 
.11  .s  1934)  Prohibits  the 
;'xtra-high-voltage  facil- 
ity within  SIX  mont.hs  .ifter  acceptance  of  a 
filing  under  -.ubsection  la) ,  and  for  such  .id- 
dltlon.tl  period  during  which  a  Commission 
suspense  order  is  in  effect.  The  Commission 
would  issue  a  suspense  order  whenever  the 
proponent  elected  to  seek  rights-of-way  un- 
der subsection  (e),  or  when  the  Commission 
concluded,  in  its  discretion,  within  six 
moaths  .liter  the  filihi^,  that  the  proposal 
w.is  inconsistent  with  ,in  .ipproved  plan  de- 
veloped bv  i  regional  council  or  .ippe.ired 
otherwise  riot  to  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  p<u-t.  The  order  would  sum- 
marize the  Commission's  re.i^ons  for  the  rind- 
ing ,ind  would  be  otTective  :<  r    m  initial  pe- 


(■    vu'Mir^oN   or   PH"iM.-.Fri    Ki  K-rni.     HriUHiiirv 

Hi:  ;       UK      :  J  1  .:.■ . 


.\'T^ 


No  chaiiiie 

1407    in    HH     lJ,i3;;i     AddH    .1    provision    to 

insure  th  It    ii;  ,  •  <.rdii..i':  .:i  ..Krceni.-r.Ls  filed 
WMth     :he    L''-in;nissu.n    i.liall    oe    available    lor 

public  Inspection, 


No  change 

(408    in    HR     12322)    Changes    the    word 

•"may"   to  •shall"  and   thus  makes  Issuance 

01  regulations  reliability  criteria  mandatory; 

substitutes  the  word    •govern"  for  the  word 

enh.mce  ". 


"X 


Same  as  subsection  (f)  of  S  1934  except 
that  HR.  12322  adds  a  clause  precluding 
th'?  granting  of  exemptions  from  the  act  as 
to  any  matter  covered  under  subsection  409 
iB)     (410    (e)    in   Kennedy-Ottlnger    bill) 


md   ;>.K.-.ii    it'en,  :fs 
persons,     i^    ;t;e    (,' 
mterpsteil     per-,  ^n 
w.Mch   to     ornnien': 
+  10:  b  I       +u'j    b.    . 
construction    >t  .my 


1^0  change. 


(409(a)  In  HR,  12322)  Adds  the  words 
"extension,  or  modification"  after  "construc- 
tion" wherever  the  latter  word  appears  (See 
comment  under  section  401(e)  above), 
deletes  the  requirement  for  two  years  ad- 
vance tiling  of  proposals,  since  it  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  subsection  (b),  which  author- 
izes commencement  of  construction  .ifter 
sU  months:  specifies  that  a  map  should  be 
included  with  the  information  accompany- 
ing a  proposal  for  an  EHV  transmission  line; 
rewords  the  sentence  about  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  service  of  notice  of 
filing  of  proposals,  to  clarify  that  It  Is  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  cause  pub- 
lication and  service  to  be  projnptly  made; 
allows  the  public  ninety,  rathfr  than  sixty, 
days  to  comment  upon  proposals  to  con- 
struct, extend,  or  modify  extra-hlqh-voltage 
facilities. 


(409(b)  in  H  R,  12322)  Adds  the  words 
"extension  or  modification'  after  construc- 
tion (See  401e  above)  Provides  that  the  six- 
month  waiting  period  befrre  commencement 
of  construction,  etc.  of  extra-high-voltage 
facilities,  will  begin  to  run  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice  of  filing  in  the 
Feder.ii  Register  rather  than  from  the  much 
less  readily  .iscertainable  date  of  "accept- 
M\cc  .1  tiling.  "  .Adds  the  phrase  "a  plan  . ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  404(d)", 


iiitmued 

KENN-F.DY-OTTINGFR    BIIX  (S,    2B89I 

-N'o  r  ban  He 

S.iine  .us  nn  12322.  b\it  adds  requlrr- 
tncnt    'h.it    .ill    .ikrreements    be    avalhible    lor 

putjlic    inspection    -.cchln    !he  retrlon    ,is    acII 

as  with  Commissi.. :i   .s;  ,tr   :ii  W.ishUiL;-. 'U 


No  change. 

Same  as  H  R  12322.  hvt  adds  National 
Council"  to  list  of  acenci.'.  -hat  intist  be 
consulted. 


n.-l.tfU  :n  Kciincdv-OttinKer  bill  as  on- 
nccessary  if  Commission  and  industry  ful- 
fill responsibility  under  this  bill 


No  change. 


Same  as  Hi;  12322  hut  .,dds  NatMn.d 
Council"  .iiid  'p.irties  whole  interests  may 
be  affected"  to  list  which  Commissions  mu.-t 
serve  with  notice. 


s.ime  .is  HR    12322.  but  reqviires  notice  to 
Natioii.il  Council. 


January  JO,  1968 
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riod,  fixed  in  the  Commission's  discretion  but 
not  more  than  12  months.  The  effectiveness 
of  .1  suspense  order  that  has  not  yet  expired 
by  its  own  terms  could  be  extended  by  an 
order  of  the  Commission  recommending 
specific  modifications  In  the  project  and  set- 
ting forth  condlUons  for  Its  approval,  or 
scheduling  the  matter  for  formal  hearings  or 
ijoth.  In  such  a  case,  the  proposal  would  re- 
ni:iin  suspended  until  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  matter  by  the  Conunlsslon.  The  Com- 
ml.sslon  could,  however,  after  public  notice 
.did  consideration  of  such  comments  as  were 
received  within  30  days,  terminate  the  sus- 
pense order  on  a  finding  that  the  proposal 
would  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
P.irt  IV. 

410(c)  (409(c)  In  S.  1934)  Direct  the 
Comnilsslon  to  use  Informal  procedures.  In- 
cluding Joint  or  separate  conferences,  to  the 
fullest  extent  feasible  In  dealing  with  extra- 
high- voltage  faclUtles  applications  under 
section  409.  Notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  however,  would  be  required  before 
the  Commission  could  finally  disapprove  a 
proposal   or  confer  rights-of-way. 

410(d)  (409(d)  In  S.  1934)  Would  permit 
the  Commission,  at  or  before  the  period  of 
suspension  designated  by  the  suspense  order, 
to  issue  an  order  recommending  specific  mod-- 
iflcations  to  the  proposal  and  setting  forth 
condlUons  for  Its  approval,  or  to  issue  an 
order  setting  the  mattier  for  hearing.  (Under 
the  terms  of  section  409(b) ,  this  order  would 
extend  the  effectiveness  of  the  suspension,) 
If  the  modifications  and  conditions  "were  ac- 
cepted by  the  proponent,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  approve  the  proposal 
:ls  modified  and  terminate  the  suspense  order 
forthwith.  If  the  modifications  and  condi- 
tions were  not  accepted,  or  if  the  Commis- 
sion itself  set  the  matter  for  hearing,  the 
suspense  order  would  remain  effective  until 
the  Commission  formally  determined  wheth- 
er the  proposal  was  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  Part  IV  and  issued  a  final  order 
l>ormltUng  or  prohibiting  the  constructipn 
of  the  proposed  facilities. 

410(e)  (409(e)  in  S,  1934).  Provides  that, 
if  the  Commission  at  any  time  determines 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
that  a  proposal  would  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  Part  IV,  the  proponent 
could  secure  necessary  rights-of-way  over 
Federal  and  other  lands  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (11). 

410(e)  (1)  (409(e)  (1)  In  S.  1934).  Sets  forth 
procedures  for  obtaining  rights-of-way  over 
land  except  those  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  an  eminent  domain  proceeding  la 
the  Federal  district  court  of  the  district  In 
which  the  land  was  located.  The  condemnor 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  declaration 
of  taking  procedure  provided  by  40  U.S.C. 
258a,  258b.  and  258d.  Alternatively,  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings  could  be  brought 
in  the  state  courts. 

410(e)  (11)  Provides  that  where  a  right-of- 
way  over  Federal  lands  was  required,  the 
finding  that  the  proposal  was  consistept  with 
the  objectives  of  Part  IV  would  automa- 
tically allow  the  proponent  to  have  such 
right-of-way,  subject  to  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  Part  IV  and  such  reasonable 
land-use  conditions  relating  to  non-power 
matters  as  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
responsible  for  the  lands  ailected  prescribed. 
The  Commission  would  Include  these  condi- 
tions In  its  order.  The  administering  de- 
I'artment  or  agancy  would  also  have  the  right 
to  pretest  ■wrmiln  sixty  days,  only  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Conunlsslon's  order  failed 
tdequately  to  protect  identified  aesthetic 
and  historic  values.  A  protest  would,  until 
withdrawn,  stay  the  Commission's  order. 


Moas  buj.  (k.b.  12332) 


KENNEDY-OTTINGEa   BILL    (3.    2889) 


1 


(409(c)    in   H.R.    12322)    No   change. 


(409(d)  In  H.R.  12322)  Adds  the  words 
"extension  and  modification"  alter  construc- 
tion  (Sec.  401(e)    above). 


^ 


Bephnx-sed  to  assure  that  "timely"  notice 
of  hearing  will  be  served  on  "all  interestr-d 
parties",  and  that  the  opportunity  for  the 
hearing  will  be  provided  in  "the  region  af- 
fected". 


Same  as  H.R,  12322,  but  adds  prcvlfion 
that  Commission  may  l.>sue  final  order  only 
after  notice  jjubllshed  In  the  Federal  Hegls- 
ter  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  pro- 
vides that  If  any  Interested  party  objecus, 
suspense  order  remains  In  effect  until  finiil 
determination  following  a  liearing  in  the 
region  ailected. 


(409(e)  in  H.R.  12322) 
tension  or  modification" 
tion"  wherever  It  appears. 


Adds  words   "ex- 
after    "construc- 


(409(e)(1)     In    HJl.    12322).    No    change. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322,  'but  adds  languavc 
to  assure  that  project  will  be  consistent 
with  "protection  and  enhancement  of  en-' 
vlronment  factors,  conservation  of  resources 
Including  enhancement  of  scenic,  historic 
and  recreation  assets  and  strengthening 
long-range   land-use  planning, 

(410(fl(l)    in   Kennedy-Ottlnger    bUl). 


Substitutes  new  subparagraphs  (11) -(v)  for 
subparagraph  (11)  to  provide  more  adequate 
protection   to   public   and   Indian   interests. 


(410(f)  (il)    In  Kennedy-Ottlnger  bill). 
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410ifiili     (S<>ctti.n   409(e)(1)    In   S     1934). 


MOaS    BILX     (HS       12311) 

(Section  4<J9i  eii  1 1   H  li    123231. 


410(f)  (11)   (409(e)  (11)  in  S.  1934). 


410ig|   (Not  In  S   1934) 


410ihi   '.Vt;>t  m  S.  1934) 


'410  m  .s'  19i4\  Sets  up  a  mechanism  for 
<leterinlnln^  questions  uj  !ancl-i.i3e  arising 
either  in  the  regional  planning  process  under 
section  40t  or  m  the  review  of  extra-hlgh- 
voltage  facilities  proposals  under  section  409. 
Whenever  such  a  question  .irises,  formally 
or  lulormally.  he  Commission  would  enter- 
tain written  L-omments  by  Federal,  inter- 
st<ae.  state  and  local  a^Sicies  responsible  for 
land-use  planning  in  the  .infected  region.  The 
C  imnussion  wo'.Ud  tlefer  to  'he  views  of  the 
responsible  .igei.cy.  :f  any  e.xisted.  ro  resolve 
local  land- use  questions  unless  :t  determined 
'-hat  .1  p.irtlcular  solution  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  part. 

411  Permits   :he  Commission,  after  notice 
,  .md '■  ippor'iuatv   for   hearing,    to  direct   any 

person  engat;ed  i:i  'generation  ^-ir  transmission 
of  electric  energy  to  establish  physical  con- 
nection of  Its  facilities  with  those  of  another 
ptrson  or  persons  engaged  in  generation. 
transmi3si,on  or  sale  of  electric  energy,  to  sell 
energy  to  or  exchange  energy  with  such  per- 
.soii  The  Commission  could  do  so  on  its  own 
motion  or  on  complaint,  but  would  have  to 
ruid  that  no  undue  burden  would  be  Im- 
posed on  the  respondent  by  the  Interconnec- 
'I'^.n  order  ■'  It  would  also  have  to  rind  that 
'las  action  was  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  Ciirry  >ut  the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  The 
Commission  could  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  arrmigement  to  be  made 
between  the  parties  .ilfeced  by  the  order 

412  Prohibits  the  abandonment  of  any 
built  power  supply  service,  ur  >:  any  part  of 
.1  person's  bulk  power  supply  facilities,  if  the 
effect    would    be    abandonment,    curtailment 

.r  aiipairment  of  bulk  power  service,  without 
the  advance  approval  of  the  Conunlssion. 
.Approval  could  be  granted  after  notice  and 
■ipportuiaty  for  hearing.  o*»- a  tir.dlng  that 
the   abandonment   or   curtailment    would    be 

■  .iisistent  with  the  objectives  of  Part  IV 
413(a)    Not  in  s>   1934. 


\ 


(iM(e)(U)  In  HR    12322) 


i409(r)  In  H.R.  12322)  Requires  all  extra- 
hlgh-voltage  facilities  constructed,  extended, 
or  modlfled  after  the  effective  date  of  'he 
act.  and  Interconnected  facilities,  would  be 
available  for  transmission  service,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  excess  capacity,  by  any  person 
demonstrating  a  need  for  such  service  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  new  paft  IV 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  empowers  the  FPC, 
in  appropriate  cases,  to  authorize  third  par- 
ties to  enl.urge  existing  EHV  facilities,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  provide  additional  ca- 
pacity to  triaismit  their  power.  The  Commis- 
sion would  prescribe  the  conditions  of  use, 
Including  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the 
line,  and  where  appropriate,  to  the  tiwner 
of  the  land   underlying  the  right-of-way. 

(Not  in   H  H    12322  ) 


1 410  In  H.R.  12322.)  No  change. 


Adds  language  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
section  authorizes  the  Commission  to  provide 
for  transmission  of  energy  and  specify  the 
terms  and  conditions.  Including  compensa- 
tion for  such  use  of  the  transmission  lines, 
and  that  the  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
modify  or  repeal  any  Federal  power  market- 
ing statute. 


No  Cha)nge. 


Not  m  H  R    12322 


KENNEDY-OTTINGER    BhX     13.     2889) 

.Same  as  409(eMli  nf  H  H.  12322  >mt  adds 
language  providing  that  if  there  IB  objec- 
tion by  any  interested  party  to  taking  of 
fxerclse  of  eminent  domain  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  on  the  proponent  to  establish 
that  .Lction  is  necessary  to  protect  publir 
interest  and  that  uo  reasonable  alternatives 
exist,  provides  coiart  shall  consider  impact 
upon  envlrounu'iit  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  including  .ncciUc  and  recreation 
:issets  .md  loiig-r.mge  land-use  i)lannlng  .is 
well  .is  cost  benefits  and  Its  ettect  upon  rrlia- 
biUty. 

Same  as  409ieiilli  H  H.  12322  but  .idds 
ntflguage  to  permit  Department  to  jirotect 
FPC  order  mi  grounds  that  it  tills  to  give 
"due  regard  W)  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  scenic."  historic  or  recrea- 
tion assets  or  histi^rlc  values  instead  of 
"Identified  .lesthetic  or   historic  lalues". 

Same  as  H.R  12322,  but  adds  provisions 
reciulrlng  notli'e  t«  be  served  on  all  Inter- 
i.-stcd  [lartles  and  specifying  that.  In  the  event 
of  objection,  linal  determination  shiUl  be 
made  by  Coniniussion  only  after  hearings  in 
the  region  affected. 


J>- 


Provides  th.it  in. 


I'ri^Mdes  th.it  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
oe  deemed  to  repeal  .my  provision  of  the 
.\t<imu-   Knergy  .\ct  of    1954.   as  amended. 

Deleted  in  Kenncdy-Ottlnger  bill  as  inade- 
quate protection  and  no  longer  necessary  in 
view  of  .luthorlty  granted  to  the  National 
Council. 


.Same  as  H  R  12322  udds  provMon  that  the 
exercise  of  authority  under  this  section  Is 
subject  to  procedures  and  requirements  of 
Section  410. 


No  Change. 


Requires  .mnual  reporting  of  all  utility 
expenditures  for  advertising  promotion,  pub- 
lic relations  .md  rontnbutions;  specifies  de- 
tail and  manner  of  reporting  and  requires 
utilities  to  furnish  summaries  of  the  reports 
to  their  consumers. 
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Comparison  of  Proposed  Euccteic  Reliability  Acts- 


ADMINISTHATIOl*    BILL     (S.     1934) 

413(b)    Not  in  S.  1934. 


I 


414  (413  in  S.  1934)  Gives  the  Commission 
power  Ui  exempt  facilities,  persons  or  activ- 
ities from  any  requirement  of  Part  IV  or 
from  any  rule  or  regulation  thereunder.  In 
order  to  avoid  excessive  burdens  on  persons 
engaged  in  bulk  power  supply,  regional  coun- 
cils, and  the  public.  It  could  Issue  such  ex- 
emptions, by  rule,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  and  on  determining  that 
the  exemption  was  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  Con- 
ditions could  be  attached  to  an  exemption, 
and  It  could,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  be  revoked. 

Sec   4   Not  in  S,  1934, 


ASSISTANCE  TO  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS IN  OBTAINING  SUTTABLE 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  when  I  was  privileged  to  vote 
for  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Pleadjust- 
ment  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 1  knew  that 

I  was  doing  far  more  than  merely  re- 
sponding to  the  President's  requests  on 
behalf  of  America's  servicemen  and 
veterans. 

I  was  confident  that  I  was  helping  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  men  who  will 
be  the  future  leaders  of  this  Nation.  You 
can  be  sure  that  the  men  who  are  serv- 
ing in  uniform  today  are  acquiring 
leadership  traits  that  will  be  invaluable 
in  civilian  life.  We  will  soon  observe  their 
leadership  in  both  iirivate  and  public 
life. 

Today,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  for  example, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces,  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  total  of  314  Mem- 
bers who  are  veterans. 

Veteran  and  nonveterans  alike,  we 
supported  unanimously  the  Veterans' 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance 
Art  of  1967  last  summer,  knowing  when 
wc  cast  our  votes  that  we  were  providing 
additional  incentives  to  develop  further 
the  leadership  qualities  displayed  by  our 
servicemen. 

We  can  say  with  particular  pride  that 
we  helped  pive  Vietnam  veterans  benefit 
parity  with  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts; 
increase  educational  allowances  under 
the  GI  bill  for  post-Korean  and  Vietnam 
era  veterans:  disadvantaged  veterans  to 
finish  high  school  under  the  GI  bill  with- 
out lo;;.^  of  entitlement  to  follow-on  col- 
lege training;  add  on-the-job  farm  co- 
operative and  flight  training  to  the 
avenues  of  opportunity  olTered  by  the  GI 
bill. 

The  legislation  that  became  Public  Law 
90-77  also  increased  pension  payments 
for  two  million  disabled  veterans,  widows 
and  children,  and  extended  the  cutoff 
date  for  GI  loans  to  certain  World  War 

II  veterans  by  3  years — to  July  25,  1970. 


MOSS    BILL     (H.R.    12322) 

Not  In  KM.  12322. 


Adds  provision  precluding  exemption  for 
any  action  pursuant  to  409(ei  (410  In  Ken- 
nedy-Ottlnger  bill) . 


."oiumuud 

KK.-<Nr.DV-(!TTINt;Ln    BILL     (S.     2889) 

ricquire.^  .s»x  nioiuhs  reijorts  on  expendi- 
uiros  rolati'd  lo  ..ny  project  i)roposal  belere 
the  FPC;  .spci  ihes  detail  and  manner  of  re- 
jjorimg  and  requires  utility  to  make  reports 
.iv.ulable   to   it.^   consumers, 

.Same  as  H.R.  12322  hut  adds  L.nguage  pre- 
cluding exemption  for  any  matter  pursuant 
to  ."-ecllons  404,  405,   410  and  413. 


New  section  (not  an  amendment  lo  the 
Federal  Power  Act)  requiring  the  Commis- 
sion to  survey  existing  and  planned  high 
voltage-heavy  current  testing  and  research 
facilities  In  the  United  Slau<s  for  adequacy 
and  accessibility  to  all  interested  persons  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  Congress  within  one 
year,  making  recommendations  for  corrective 
action  if  necessary. 


Same  as  H  R,  12322  but  adds  new  subsec- 
tion directing  FPC  to  make  full  study  of 
impact  of  overhe.id  transmibsion  lines. 


I  am  proud  we  provided  the;e  meas- 
ures for  America's  veterans. 

But  I  will  be  prouder  still  if  I  can  help 
to  provide  our  servicemen  and  veterans 
with  the  further  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunities which  President  Johnson,  in  his 
message  on  their  behalf  to  this  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  so  elo- 
quently said  they  need  and  deserve. 

All  of  the  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals in  this  latest  veteran's  message  of 
the  President  are  important.  Two  of  the 
.sub.iects  he  mentioned  today  were  in  his 
message  of  a  year  ago  and  remain  in  the 
category  of  unfinished  business. 

One  of  these  concerns  especially  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  since  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  last  December 
15  HR.  12555,  which  provides  safeguards 
against  loss  in  a  veteran's  pension  as  a 
result  of  increases  in  other  income  such 
as  social  security  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  most  pensioners  increased  pay- 
ments. 

The  other  deals  with  the  President's 
request  to  increase  the  amount  of  avail- 
able servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
from  its  present  maximum  of  $10,000  to 
a  minimum  of  812.000 — with  higher 
amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of  the  service- 
man— up  to  a  maximum  of  330,000. 
Other  proposals  to  give  greater  insurance 
protection  to  servicemen  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance,  They  ap- 
j?roach  the  problem  in  a  different  man- 
-aer.  I  am  confident  that  the  committee 
will  want  to  get  into  this  area  later  this 
year  time  permitting. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other 
points  in  which  I  have  a  special  interest. 

One  is  the  President's  seeking  of  r^- 
ornmendations  to  assure  a  veteran  of 
burial  in  a  national  ccmeteiT  reasonably 
close  to  his  home.  This  is  an  ob.iecti^e 
that  must  be  achieved. 

Second,  I  heartily  endorse  the  Presi- 
dents  recommendation  that  Congress 
should  express  itself  m  supiJort  of  the 
concept  that  private  employers  as  well 
as  the  Government  .should  .!:;ive  job  jiiri- 
orities  to  our  returning  servicemen. 


Wliile  the  administration  can  play  an 
effective  role  in  assisting  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  wish  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  vast  majority  of  veterans,  like 
the  vast  majority  of  other  citizens,  will 
seek  employment  in  the  private  market- 
place. 

It  is  my  honor  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  which  will  Mive  both  Houses 
of  Congress  an  opportunity  lo  indicate 
their  support  for  this  concept. 

Pew  things  are  more  important  to  a 
man  returning  from  the  battlefield  to 
civilian  life  than  to  be  able  to  find  a  good 
job  at  the  time  he  needs  it  the  most. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  take  up  the  President's 
essential  programs  for  our  .servicemen 
and  veterans  as  proposed  in  his  second 
veterans'  message. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER,  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134 >  to 
assist  Vietnam  veterans  in  obtaining 
suitable  employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  IMr.  MillerJ  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2846 »  to 
amend  the  Poultrj'  Products  Inspection 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  Federal  in- 
spection of  all  poultry-  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts intended  for  human  consumption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2865  on 
Friday,  FebiT'ary  2,  1968,  in  room  3302, 
New  Senate  Office  Building  at  10  a.m. 
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The  \%1tnessfs  will  be  Lowell  K  indwell, 
AdmmLstrator  of  the  Federal  Hiuhway 
Administration:  Dr  William  Haddon. 
Adminlstrat<tr  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  Heinz  A  Abersfeller,  Commis- 
•-:oner  Federal  Supply  Asency.  General 
StTvices  Administration:  Petf-r  Henle. 
Cluef  Economist.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Department  of  Labor:  and  Ralph 
Nader. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  stieaest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President.  I 
iLsk  imanimoiLs  con.sent  that  the  order 
ior  the  fiunnim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRP:SIDING  officer  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THAT    MILITARY -INDUSmrAL 
COMPLEX 

Mr  YC)l'N'G  of  Ohio.  Mr  President.  I 
take  a  dim  view  of  generals  .soiindinc  off 
on  foreien  policy,  seekuii^  to  direct  the 
fore./n  pwhcy  of  nur  Republic.  Within 
the  past  week  Gen  William  C  We.'^tmore- 
land  £:ave  out  a  ta;x>d  internet'  from 
his  air-conditioned  headquarters  ;n  Sai- 
1,'on  for  the  National  BroadcastlnR  Co  . 
and  tills  wai  broadcast  in  the  United 
States.  Canada.  ;uid  elsewhere.  He  de- 
nounced those  m  '.lie  L' S  Coiii^ress  wlio 
advocate  stoppin.i<  bombms  North  Viet- 
nam in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  cease-fire 
Speakm?  of  the  VC.  General  Westmore- 
land said 

If  he  woulu  succeed  In  -^Uippiiig  the  bomb- 
lUK  I  ihlnk  he  would  win  a  great  polltlc;il 
victory  which  i.ouia  have  quite  aii  impact  in 
iKirth  VietnaiLi. 

Mr.  Presiaent.  that  is  from  a  eeneral 
who  is  usiaK  in  combat  only  65.000  of 
.some  500.000  of  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam today 

Our  Marines,  the  best  trained  and  most 
mtelliyent  fiphtins  men  ever  fielded  by 
any  country  imder  the  iieavenly  skies  of 
God  m  the  liistory  of  the  world,  are  on 
the  defensive  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

Marines  are  trained  for  offensive  ac- 
tion and  am  pill  bio  lis  landings.  They 
siiould  be  doun  lliere  fighting  in  the 
Mckons  Delta,  and  ■^ome  of  the  friendly 
l\>rces  of  South  Vietnam — which  are  al- 
tot;ether  too  friendly — stiould  be  up  there 
risihuns  iuid  dying,  trying  to  iiurl  back 
the  assailants. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  have  studied 
the  records  of  the  last  -  mofiths  have 
observed  that  US  forces,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  have  suffered  about  twice  the 
number  of  casualties  tlian  those  of  the 
.so-cailtd  friendly  forces — tlie  loo  friend- 
ly forcf.s — of  Soutli  Vietnam. 

Here  is  the  spectacle  of  a  general  who 
is  tryint;  to  influence  and  direct  the  for- 
eign fX)Ilcy  of  our  country.  He  then 
echoed  with  words  of  approval  the  lunar 
new  year  message  of  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu.  head  of  the  military  regime 
rulini;  Sau'on  Thieu  clainied  th.at  Hanoi 
peace  talks  were  "a  political  tactic  to 
keep  up  Infiltration  and  attacks  in  the 


south  "  This  Ls  another  example  of  our 

generals  and  iidminl^tratlon  leaders 
yielding  deference  to  ihe^ilitary  Saigon 
retime  of  Thieu  and  Ky  which  is  not  a 
\iable  government  but  would  fall  withhi 
a  week  except  for  the  armed  might  of  the 
United  States  General  Weslmcjreland  in 
voicing  his  approval  of  the  Tliieu-Ky  bel- 
ligerent attitude  apparently  approves  of 
the  tail  waumne  the  dou. 

Then  Gen  Harold  K.  John.son,  Chief 
of  Staff  U.S.  Army,  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington  and 
also.  I  believe,  some  oruan.zation  in  Chi- 
casjo.  sounding  off  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Un.on  and  vehemently  expressing  opixj- 
.s:tion  to  stopping  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. President  Ei.senhower,  in  his  fare- 
well statement  to  the  American  i)eople, 
warned  a'.:ainst  the  power  of  the  mlli- 
fary-industrial  complex.  General  John- 
,';on  on  another  occasion  declaimed  that 
Communist  Ru.ssia  was  an  enemy  that 
had  threatened  to  bury  us  This  is  the 
n'-;htwin^  extremists  argument  quoting 
Khrushchev's  threat,  as  if  it  were  '^e 
intent  of  Ru.ssian  Communist  leaders  .j 
as&ail  the  United  States  witli  nuclear 
u  capons  bur;. ing  millions  of  ijeople.  Tlie 
Soviet  LTnion  under  Stalin  was  an  ag- 
••ressor  nation  and  a  menace  to  world 
peace  Dunne  the  last  15  years,  the  So- 
viet Union,  mow  a  have  nation  and  no 
longer  a  have-not  nation,  has  been  veer- 
ing toward  capitalism.  Since  the  deatii 
of  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union  really  has  not 
threatened  any  aggression  in  Eastern 
Europe  It  recently  withdrew  two  divi- 
sions, sending  them  to  areas  close  to 
the  disputed  Ixirder  with  Communist 
China  General  Johruson  is  distorting  his- 
torv,  whether  because  he  is  a  rightwing 
txtremis*  in  the  pattern  of  Gen.  Edwin 
Walker  or  due  to  ignorance.  I  do  not 
know. 

Of  the  many  wisecracks  and  remarks 
of  Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  one  most 
American.s  remember  is  his  threat.  'We 
will  bury  you."  Khrushchev  made  it 
cr>'stal  clear  at  the  time  and  afterward 
he  did  not  mean  war.  He  said: 

I  .lon't  mean  w.ir  I  tnc.tn  competition. 
Y  >u  .say  \our  system  Is  the  best  We  say  nur 
svstern  Is  the  beat  Let's  compete  and  bee 
which  !s  the  tjest. 

Yet.  John  Birchers  and  extremist 
M'^UVAnnT  witch  hunters  who  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  two  great  Communist  na- 
tions. China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
bitterly  hostile  toward  each  other  still 
talk  about  a  monolithic  Communist  men- 
ace. 

Defense  Secretary  CUlTord  would  be 
well  advised  to  tell  his  generals  and  ad- 
mirals to  pipe  down  and  give  attention 
to  their  duties  as  leaders  of  our  Armed 
F'oices  instead  of  .sounding  off  on  politi- 
cal and  foreign  policy  .subjects.  Theirs  is 
not  the  duty  to  direct  the  foreign  jx)licy 
of  our  country.  Generals  Westmoreland 
and  Johnson  deviated  from  their  mili- 
tar>'  duties. 

The  Constitution  of  our  country  and 
the  first  ten  amendments  written  on  the 
demand  of  these  patriots  who  won  the 
Pa- voIutiDnary  War  provide  for  civilian 
supremacy  over  th:  military.  We  should 
keep  it  'hat  way. 

PrmCi?  Minister  Gladstone  referred  to 
our  Cotist.tullon  as    the  most  wonderful 


work  ever  struck  oflf  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

.Mr  I'lisident.  according  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  ulio  should  know,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States  has  lost 
90  percent  of  its  membership  since 
leaelung  its  numerical  strength  peak 
more  than  20  years  ago.  The  F'BI  report 
is  that  there  were  80. con  Commun.sts  m 
the  United  States  in  1944.  Tlic  Soviet 
K'ed  army  at  that  time  was  crushing 
■  Hitler's  supermen"  m  Europe,  and  m 
.America  there  was  tolerance  lor  home- 
grown Ccimmun,st,s.  At  present,  the  FBI 
Director  estimates  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Communist  Party  has 
nosedived  and  is  between  8.000  and  10.- 
000  Gus  Hall,  the  .secretary  of  this  rag- 
lag  leftrtiiig  extremist  group,  alleges 
there  are  12.000  Communi.st,s  in  his  so- 
called  jiarty.  He  surely  would  overesti- 
mate rather  than  underestimate.  At  most 
there  is  one  Communist  in  the  United 
States  for  every  20.000  non-Communists. 
The  odds  in  favor  of  free  institutions  ap- 
pear to  be  20.000  to  1  in  our  United 
Slates.  Assuni/iv::  80.000  people  were 
witnessing  a  Big  Ten  football  game  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  or  watch,, ng  the  Cleve- 
land Brriwns  in  the  Cleveland  ^lunicipal 
Stadium.  a.<  is  usually  the  situation  evei-y 
Sunday  there  is  a  football  s'ame  !)layed 
there,  the  chances  are  that  three  would 
be  Communist  and  79.997  would  not 
What  can  we  do  to  prevent  these  three 
from  haiming  the  rest  of  us? 

Furthermore,  we  have  on  our  .side  the 
tity  and  Slate  lolice.  the  FBI  and  the 
-Army.  .■\ir  Force,  and  Navy — never  for- 
getting the  Marines.  Shades  of  Valley 
Forge.  Guadalcanal,  and  Iwo  Jima.  Do 
we  need  Robert  Welch.  Jr  .  and  ex-Major 
General  Walker  or  General  Johnson. 
Chief  of  Sta/r  US  Army,  in  gallop  to  our 
aid'?  If  they  and  other  rightwing  tx- 
tremisUs  claim  that  we  no  longer  arc  the 
land  of  the  free,  let  us  at  least  be  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virc-inia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suguesl  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tl.e  PRESIDLNG  OFFTCER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  la-oceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  ui  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EARTHA  KITT.  THE  IN\^rrED  GLTSST 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  12  letters  to  the 
editor  which  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  January 
25.  1968.  ITie  12  letters  all  deal  with  the 
recent  vLsit  of  Eartha  Kitt  to  the  White 
House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

to  the  editor  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

m  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 

I  Fr  jm  i.ic  Washington  Evening  St.ir.  Jan.  25. 

1968] 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

I  Note — Published  letters  are  .subject  to 
condensation,  ."ind  those  not  selected  for 
publication  will  be  returned  only  when  ac- 
companied by  stamped,  self-.iddressed  en- 
velopes. The  use  of  pen  luunes  Is  I'.mitcd  to 
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correspondents  whose  identity  Is  known  to 

the  Star.) 

eartha  kitt 

Sir:  As  the  mother  of  three  sons,  two 
ready  for  Vietnam.  I  feel  that,  although  I 
do  not  have  nationwide  television,  radio  and 
news  exposure.  I  still  would  like  to  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  express  myself  on  a 
subject  upon  which  I  feel  as  Intensely  as  a 
recent  White  House  guest.  Eartha  Kitt. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  how  on  earth  Eartha 
was  Invited  to  a  White  House  luncheon,  al- 
though I  have  believed  that  all  people  are 
cre.ited  equal  under  God.  long  before  the 
somewhat  enigmatic  word  "integration"  came 
into  current  use. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  superior  to  this 
savage  singer  who  speaks  of  bearing  a  son 
too  good  to  fight  for  his  and  her  country. 

I  only  hope  that  I  am  somewhat  more 
civilized,  or  to  be  more  exact,  that  I  love  my 
three  sons  enough  to  respect  their  willing- 
ness and  sense  of  duty  to  fight  and  die,  if 
necessary,  for  their  country  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  nauseating  public  display  of  myself 
in  their  defense,  which  would  make  them 
ashamed,  disgusted  and.  I  am  sure,  they 
would   never    forgive   me. 

One  can  only  hope  that  any  son  "borne" 
by  this  Only  Mother  of  America  does  not 
share  her  savage,  crude  and  Intolerable  be- 
havior and  ideas. 

We.  as  a  nation  can  never  hope  to  over- 
come the  enemy  in  Vietnam  or  anywhere 
else  until  we  Ignore  and  refuse  to  publicize 
the  behavior  of  these  insldiour  parasites 
within  our  own  country  who  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  take  all  they  can  get  but  in  return 
are   \v-illlng   to   give   exactly    nothing. 

Two  of  my  three  sons  are  twins.  23  years 
old  One  was  recently  married  and  is  due 
to  report  for  officer  training  in  April. 

The  other  twin  can  be  called  at  any  time. 

My  youngest.  15.  feels  as  his  brothers  do, 
and  is  "all  set  for  action." 

As  their  mother,  you  can  imagine  how  I 
feel  about  this.  But  i  have  to  put  up  or  shut 
up.  I  know  they  are  right. 

Mrs  F.  D.  Simpson. 

Sir:  I  salute  Eartha  Kitt.  I  disagree  with 
the  public  sentiment  Mrs.  Johnson  received 
from  this  speech.  Eartha  Kitt  brought  the 
crux  of  the  matter  tn  the  family  that  could 
achieve  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  peace  in  this 
country. 

John  Dove. 

Takoma  Park.  Md. 


Sir:  When  Mrs.  Hughes  defended  the  Amer- 
ican Boy  so  vigorously  after  Miss  Kltfs  out- 
burst at  the  White  House  l.-vst  week  I  couldn't 
help  hearing  this  soliloquy  taking  place  In 
Mrs.  Proud  American  Momma'srmlnd: 

"Committing  crimes  to  keep  from  going  to 
Vietnam!  How  dreadful.  I  can't  believe  it.  My 
son  is  in  college,  where  he  belongs.  Naturally, 
where  else?  Haven't  we  all  pulled  strings, 
called  on  that  professor  we  know,  to  get  our 
sons  in  college  and  to  keep  them  there? 
Through  graduate  school,  of  course.  None  of 
my  friends  have  sons  in  Vietnam.  Why,  I  don't 
believe  I  can  name  a  representative  or  a  sen- 
ator whose  son  is  serving  there.  My  heart 
aches  for  the  poor  boys  who  are  there.  Thank 
God  Chet  is  in  college.  Let  us  pray  that  this 
awful  war  is  over  by  the  time  he  gets  out, 
in  1973." 

In  World  War  II.  colleges  were  bare  of  red- 
blooded  young  men.  Most  men,  wives,  and 
parents  were  willing  or  anxious  to  do  their 
part  to  save  the  world. 

Where  can  Miss  Kitt's  non-college-oriented 
anti-Vietnam    young    men    hibernate    until 

1973? 

Auci:  P.  Champlin. 

Somerset,  Md. 

Sir:  The  conduct  of  Eartha  Kitt  while  a 
luncheon  guest  of  Mrs.  Johnson  In  the  Whit© 


House  was  despicable  and  unforglveable.  She 
has  always  reminded  me  of  a  mean,  spiteful 
feline:  Never  have  I  heard  her  utter  a  friend- 
ly or  kind  word  about  anyone  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

Amelia  E.  Miller. 

Sir:  I  feel  humiliated  and  disgraced  by 
Miss  Kitt.  1  speak  for  my  dignifled  colored 
race  of  people.  The  Bible  said  there  will  be 
wars,  and  rumors  of  wars. 

My  husband  was  in  World  War  I  at  Brest, 
France.  He  laid  In  vater  up  over  his  waist  for 
days  and  days.  There  was  no  medicine  There 
he  had  double  pneumonia  They  gave  him 
cognac  and  rolled  him  in  blankets.  When  he 
sweated  them  wet  they  took  him  out  and 
rolled  him  in  dry  ones.  Thank  Cod  he  is  still 
living  and  well  and  happy. 

Also  I  had  a  brother  in  World  War  I.  He 
died  ill  September,  1050.  and  he  died  happy. 

Even  now,  if  you  want  to  make  my  hus- 
band angry  just  say  fome  nasty  remark 
about  the  United  States  Army. 

I  remember  what  my  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  once  said:  '  rhere  is  time 
for  everything." 

I  hope  every  movie  house,  every  night  club 
WTll  boycott  Miss  Kitt;  also  show  business. 

We  all  love  you  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  You 
ju.-^i  wait  and  see  on  election  da  v. 

M.  B.  M. 

Sir:  Eartha  Kitt's  remarks  on  tl^e  deeper 
causes  of  Juvenile  violence  seem  to  me  an 
eminently  reasonable  statement  on  a  serious 
I)roblem,  and  quite  appropriate  to  the  While 
House  gathering  in  which  it  was  made.  But 
I'Ao  angry  response  in  many  quarters  to  what 
she  had  to  say  is  nothing  less  than  frighten- 
ing. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  sums  it  up  best. 
He  believes  that  there  is  much  less  communi- 
cation than  there  ought  to  be  between  the 
White  House  and  the  nation.  There  is  less 
communication  today  between  the  American 
nation  and  the  White  House  than  there  was 
between  the  French  nation  and  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  in  1788. 

Avery    .Andrews. 

Sirs:  There  was  certainly  no  reason  of 
Eartha  Kitt  to  state  the  fact  she  was  "raised 
in  the  gutter."  It  spoke  for  itself! 

Dorothy  Long. 

Mt.  Rainer,  Md. 

Sirs:  I  wish  I  could  feel  sympathetic  to- 
ward Mrs.  Johnson  In  her  embarrassment  but 
I  cannot.  No  man  alive  has  any  more  respect 
for  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  associated  position  of  the  First 
Lady  than  I  have.  However,  if  the  White 
House  guest  list  continues  as  it  has  in  the 
past  few  years  to  include  the  names  of  such 
nonentities  as  Eartha  Kitt,  then  I  am  afraid 
that  embarrassing  situations  will  continue  to 

occur. 

W.  A.  Power  Jr. 

Adelphi,  Md. 


Sir:  I  for  one  feel  that  the  Jolinsons  shnvld 
learn  from  Miss  Kitt  that  maybe  .-^he  repre- 
sents a  fair  portion  of  thought  in  Amc-nca 
today. 

Rosemary  E.  Ri:ed  Mn.i.ER. 

Sir:  I  doubt  that  Miss  Eartha  Kitt's  recent 
sUitements  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  were 
spontaneotis.  No  one  could  make  so  many  fine 
points  with  such  economy  of  words  without 
planning. 

I  applaud  Miss  Kitt  for  her  courage  and  am 
thankful  that  the  Johnsons  have  been  so 
forcefully  told  liow  I.  too,  feel  about  the  war. 

Reader. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  sugge.st  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Sir:  Most  right-thinking  Americans  are 
sick  and  tired  of  the  First  Family  being 
kicked  around  by  every  cheap  publicly  hunter 
who  hopes  to  get  a  line  in  the  press. 

Mildred  Akins. 

Sir:  Miss  Eartha  Kitt  revealed  Ignorance  on 
two  scores.  The  first  was  lack  of  good 
manners. 

The  second  was  to  equate  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  rebellion  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  If  she  reads  the  newspapers  she 
would  know  that  countries  without  war  have 
the  same  problems  of  Juvenile  deUnquency 
and  youth  rebellion.  The  problems  are  world- 
wide, they  have  existed  In  man's  civilizations 
as  far  back  as  anyone  can  trace.  Peace  or  war 
makes  no  difference. 

Nelse  Winten. 

Bethesda,  Md. 


MRS    F.  D.  R.'S  LEADERSHIP  IN  U.N. 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  year  we  will  commemorate  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— a  historic  document  of  freedom 
that  expresses  man's  deepest  beliefs 
about  the  rights  that  every  human  be- 
ing is  born  with,  anci  that  no  government 
is  entitled  to  deny. 

Every  American  should  remember  that 
much  of  the  leadership  In  the  drafting 
and  adoption  of  the  declaration  came 
from  a  fine  American,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  She  was  our  first  representa- 
tive on  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights. 

To  Americans,  the  rights  embodied  in 
the  declaration  are  familiar,  but  to  many 
other  people,  in  other  lands,  they  are 
rights  never  enjoyed  and  only  recently 
even  aspired  to. 

American  ratification  of  these  conven- 
tions Is  long,  long  overdue.  The  principles 
they  embody  are  a  part  of  our  ovm  na- 
tional heritage.  The  rights  and  freedoms 
they  proclaim  are  those  which  America 
has  defended — and  fights  to  defend — all 
aroimd  the  -world. 

It  is  my  continuing  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  ratify  these  conventions.  This 
would,  I  am  certain,  present  the  world 
with  another  testament  to  our  Nation's 
abiding  belief  in  the  inherent  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual  person. 

It  would  speak  again  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  America. 


DIRECT    ELECTION    OF    PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
consideration  is  legislation  of  great  im- 
portance to  all  who  can  exercise  their 
franchise.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Recently  I 
have  read  three  articles  that  I  believe 
will  be  of  real  interest  to  Senators. 
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William  T  Gossett,  president-elect  i)f 
the  American  Bar  Association,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  entitled  "ElectinK  the 
President.  New  Hope  for  an  Old  Ideal." 
which  wa.s  publi.shed  in  the  December 
1967  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Journal  The  Sunday  Washineton 
Post  of  December  31.  1967.  contained  an 
editorial  entitled  Direct  Presidential 
Election."  and  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Richmond.  Va  .  under  date  of 
November  22,  1967.  printed  an  article 
entitled  Popular  Vote  Favored  To 
Choose  President."  wntten  by  George 
Gallup  Because  of  the  tacts  given  and 
the  important  studies  discussed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles 
be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows :  ., 

Electing  the  rREsiDENx:  New  Hope  for  .an 
Out  Ideal 
(NpxE. — The  proposal  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  a  crinstltiitl..nal  amendment 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct  popular  vote 
embodies  the  ideal  A  the  inuiiers  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Gossett  declares.  The  Constl- 
tution-makera  were  forced  to  adopt  a  com- 
promise device — the  electoral  college.  But 
now.  after  180  years,  the  defecU  of  the  com- 
promise are  clear,  -ind  the  time  Is  ripe  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  Ideal  ) 

(By  William  T  Gossett,  president-elect  of 
the  Aaierlc.m  B;ir  Assocl:itloni 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  fltty- 
ftve  men — fiO  per  cent  of  them  lawyers — as- 
sembled m  Philadelphia.  Their  purpose  waa 
to  revise  the  !lmp  Articles  of  Confederation, 
under  which  the  colonies,  .vs  a  loose  federa- 
tion of  autonomous  states,  had  tried,  and 
failed,  to  govern  themselves  after  achieving 
independence.  Wisely  abamlouing  the  revi- 
sionist taslc  as  hcpeless.  tlie  delegates  spent 
some  tUteen  weeks  In  constructing  instead 
a  wholly  new  document,  xhlch  Wiia  to  be- 
come the  most  enduring  wntten  constitu- 
tion in  hutory. 

After  a  week's  discussion  of  ijeneral  pr  ipo- 
sitions.  one  of  the  tlrst  provisions  discussed 
at  what  was  to  become  known  as  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  was  the  man- 
ner of  electing  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  pr  .posal  w.-»s  made 
by  James  WUsc.n.  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  his  age.  a  chief  architect  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  on«  of  W.ishln»;ton's  Initial  ap- 
pointments as  Associate  Justice  WilS'.in's 
proposal  was  that  the  President  be  named 
by  direct  "election  by  the  pe^jple".  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  con\entlon  were  secret,  but 
according  to  Sj|^lson's  Journal,  at  least  .six 
delegates,  incUidtng  Madison  himself,  "the 
master-builder  of  the  Constitution"  and 
four  other  lawyers,  endorsed  Wilson's  .sug- 
gestion. No  less  than  eight  other  methods  of 
electing  the  President — among  them  the  elec- 
toral college  system — were  prop<38ed.  Some  jf 
them  were  first  adopted  and  then  reconsid- 
ered and  rejected. 

Not  until  the  final  weeks  of  the  convention 
was  the  electoral  college  method  adopted  It 
w.is  not  an  ideal  way  or  even  the  best  way 
of  choosing  a  President,  rather,  it  was  a  com- 
pn>mlse  device  that  nobody  expected  to  work 
and  that  would  invariably  result  In  throwing 
the  election  of  the  President  ind  Vice  Presi- 
dent into  '.he  House  of  Representatives.' 


Tlio  electoral  system  thprefore.  wa«  never 
Intended  by  the  drafters  of  the  ConrtUutlon 
to  be  primarily  a  "states'  righu"  device  to 
give  the  .states  rather  than  the  people  the 
piiwer  aii'1  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the 
l»resldent  According  to  Madl.son,  Wilson 
Wished  ■(>  dcrl\c  iMt  only  both  branches  of 
thf  Legislature  lie.  the  Conttress|  from  the 
people  '.vlthout  the  intervention  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  but  the  Executive  also,  In  order 
'  •  riiaki'  thcni  as  inflependPiit  a?!  p^isslhle  of 
each  other,  as  well  as  of  the  States"  ^  There 
WHS.  nf  cimrse  some  vinea.^lness  that  the  large 
BtateK  might  domUiHte  the  '^mailer  ones,  but 
the  electoral  college  system,  which  [,'ave  the 
larijer  states  the  larger  electoral  votes,  could 
not  and  historically  did  not  correct  that 
propensity. 

What  really  moved  the  delegates  to  accept 
the  electoral  svstem.  with  little  enthusiasm 
and  no  unanimity  of  ron\  ictlon.  were  certain 
pmctlcal  considerations  dictiited  not  by  po- 
litical IdejiHi  but  by  the  sfM-lal  realities  of  the 
time — reilitlf'S  that  no  longer  exist  These 
were  centered  largely  in  the  limited  commu- 
nications and  relatlvelv  low  literacy  of  the 
period,  which  made  it  virtu, illv  Impossible  for 
the  people  to  know  the  candidates,  rendered 
them  subject  to  deceptions  and  would  have 
inclined  them  to  vote  only  for  someone  from 
their  own  st;ite  This  made  It  likely  that  the 
largest  state,  having  the  largest  vote,  usually 
would  elect  its  c.indldale  On  the  other  h.md. 
the  delegates  assumed  that  the  electors,  to 
whom  the  people  would  delegate  their  fran- 
chise, would  be  the  wise  men  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  their  disinterested  role  protected 
by  the  requirement  that  they  not  be  office- 
holders or  candidates. 

Historically,  the  electoral  system  did  not 
and  could  not  adhere  long  to  such  a  pure 
and  detached  concept  First,  political  cabals 
and  later  political  parties  .ippeared;  the  elec- 
tors' role  became  a  mechanical  one.  .\s  they 
became  partisan  functionaries,  their  names 
,ind  reputations  became  fiir  less  known  to  the 
citizens  than  those  of  the  candidates  I  doubt 
that  anyone  reading  this  can  r.ame  the  elec- 
tors In  1964  from  his  own  state  or  even 
those  from  his  own  party  I  doubt  equally 
that  anyone  reading  this  would  be  less  than 
outraged  by  the  proposition  that  he  was 
turning  over  to  a  handful  of  people  the  right. 
Without  enforceable  limitation,  to  specify  his 
choice  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President— the  basic  and  only  valid  ;issump- 
tlon  of  the  electoral  system.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  electoral  system  was  not 
Intended  to  he  a  reflection  of  the  popular 
vote  but  a  delegation  of  the  full  power  of 
that  vote  to  electors. 

In  an  age  of  speedy  transportation.  Instan- 
taneous communication  and  high  literacy. 
this  delegation  of  a  basic  civic  right  and 
duty  from  the  many  to  a  few  Is  both  anach- 
ronistic and  abhorrent.  Tlie  report  of  the 
C,.mmlBsion  on  Electoral  College  Reform  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  '  used  strong 
l.iiiguage  when  it  characterized  the  method 
.IS  ■  afchalc.  undemocratic,  complex,  am- 
biguous, indirect  .md  dangerous";  but  the 
language  was  not  used  precipitously.  Most 
of  the  faults  inherent  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege system  have  been  Intensified  rather 
than  alleviated  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Briefly,  the  najor  defects  .ire: 

1  The  popular  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  can  be — and  has  been — 
defeated  by  mathematical  flukes. 

2.  The  choice  can  be — and  Ins  been^ 
thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  each  slate  has  but  a  single  vote. 


'  Apparently  the  House  Wiis  chosen  Instead 
of  the  Senate,  even  though  t»ach  state  was  to 
have  but  a  single  vote,  to  avoid  giving  the 
Senate  too  much  leverage  and  to  obviate  ex- 
cessive bargaining  between  Senators  and  the 
leading  aspirants   to   the   office   of   President 


with  regard  to  appoininienLs  alter  tiie  flec- 
tion PumHerr.  The  AME^uc.^N  Constitution 
26  (19591.  Kos&irEJi.  The  Gkano  Convention 
2M    1 1966). 

•'  1  Farra.nd,  The  Recorus  or  the  Peuekai. 
CONVSNTIOM  of   1787    (ly37   ed  ) 

'  Electing  the  President,  53  AJAJ.  219 
(lyti7). 


3  A  vote  can  be-^and  has  been — cast  by 
an  elector  for  a  candidate  other  than  that 
for  whom  the  voter  expected  him  to  vote. 

4.  Strong  partisan  calsala  can  influence — 
and  have  Influenced — reculta  of  electlona  by 
influencing  the  choice  of  electors  and  appro- 
priating   i>ftrty    label*. 

5.  The  disputed  electoral  vote  of  one  state 
Ciui  negate- -and  hae  negated — the  •will  of 
the  reet  of  the  nation. 

6.  Candidates  with  a  clear  plurality  of 
the  votes  of  the  American  people  can  be— 
and  have  been  defeated  by  candidate*  with 
a  lesser  vote. 

7.  nie  electoral  vote  of  a  state  can — and 
dc*s— nullify  ballots  of  all  voters  not  sup- 
porting the  v?lnner  In  that  state. 

8  ITie  electoral  votes  of  a  state  with  a 
small  percentaee  of  Its  voters  casting  their 
ballots  can — and  do — have  at  fixed  a  nu- 
merical strength  as  a  state  with  a  large 
turnout 

9  Tt»e-tfiarglns   of  victory   and   of   defeat 
can    be-  and     aj-e— groaely    exaggerated    by. 
electoral  votes,  thus  creating  dangeroxis  dls- 
tortlAps  of  the  real  balances  In  our  political 
system. 

.^ssocl.^noN's  recommend.<tions 
Tlie  recommendations  of  the  Gonamlsaloa 
to  convert  or  eradicate  these  defects  are  dl- 
riK-t  and  to  the  point:  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  be  elected  by  a  direct, 
nationwide  i>opular  vote;  that  unless  the 
leading  c.uidldate  receives  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  the  Vote,  there  t>e  a  runoff  election  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates;  that  while 
the  place  and  maruier  of  holding  presidential 
elections  remain  the  primary  responsibility 
ol  the  states,  the  Congress  have  the  power  to 
make  or  alter  electicju  regulatlon.s.  particu- 
larly where  the  state  attempts  to  exclude 
the  name  of  a  major  candidate  from  the 
ballot":  and  that  the  quallficallons  for  vot- 
ing for  President  be  the  same  as  those  for 
voting  for  members  of  Congress,  but  that 
"Congress  Ije  given  the  reserve  power  to 
adopt  uniform  .ige  and  residence  require- 
ments". The  ^otnml.ssion  also  urged  that 
Congress  hold  liearlngs  and  take  appropriate 
legislative  action  on  solutions  for  such  con- 
tingencies as  the  death  of  a  candidate  either 
after  or  shortly  before  the  election. 

The  directness  .u^d  justice  ot  these  recom- 
mendations prompted  an  exceptionally  uni- 
form favorable  reaction  throughout  the  press 
i->f  tlie  nation,  .is  editorialists  and  coUimnists 
for  the  most  part  endorsed  the  Commission's 
proposals.  A  Oallup  poll  revealed  that  58  per 
cent  of  the  people  f.ivorcd  direct  popular 
electkin  of  the  President,  with  only  22  per 
cent  opposed  Si^'Ullicantly.  majority  approval 
of  the  people  .-.s  rctlectecl  in  this  poll,  came 
from  every  region  of  the  country,  ranging 
from  .52  per  cent  in  the  .South  to  66  per  cent 
In  the  Far  West  This  parallels  closely  a  {loll 
of  state  lesnslators  in  which  more  than  59  per 
cent  of  2.200  responding  favored  direct  popu- 
lar elections  Leclslation  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations was  introduced  In  the  Senate  and 
House  with  leadership  support  from  both 
parties.  Hearings  have  already  been  held  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  and  are  now  pending  In 
the  House 

Despite  the  prompt  and  affirmative  response 
to  the  American  Bar  .Association's  proposals, 
objections  to  the  proptjsed  reforms  in  ])resi- 
dentlal  elections  have  .irisen  Any  suggestion 
to  iliange  old  wavs  of  dtine  things,  ot  course, 
always  invites  vlcoroiis  objections  -a  healthy 
enough  tendency  in  matters  calling  for  con- 
stitutional amendment,  which  was  purpose- 
fully made  .1  ditlicult  process  by  the  Con- 
stitution-makers, in  order  to  provide  time  for 
the  airing  and  answering  of  objections.  In 
the  case  of  the  proposal  for  direct,  nationwide 
pc;pular  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent.  the  fibjections  seem  to  center  in  the 
age-old  fear  that  the  influence  of  the  small 
or  sparsely  settled  states  would  be  diminished 
somehow,  especially  in  view  of  the  require- 
ment that  a  c.uidldate  receive  at  least  40  per 
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cent  of  the  vote  to  achieve  election,  and  In 
the  provision  for  runoff  elections  when  no 
candidate  receives  the  required  minimal  per- 
centage. 

Answers  to  these  objections  are  either  ex- 
plicit or  Implicit  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  confirmed  by  any  his- 
torical analysis  of  election  statistics.  It  may 
be  useful,  however,  to  review  them  briefly 
here,  becntise  the  proposals  unquestionably 
will  be  the  subject  of  widespread  discussion 
for  .=ome  time  to  come. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  popular,  na- 
tlonwitle  elections  on  the  influence  of  small 
or  sjj.irscly  .settled  states,  far  from  diminish- 
ing It.  the  proposed  reforms  would  in  fact 
coiisKierablv  ^trenethen  their  participation 
in  elections.  While  there  is  belief  that  the 
electoral  system,  because  the  ratio  of  elec- 
tors to  population  favors  small  states  (Alaska 
has  one  elector  for  each  75.380  Inhabitants 
and  Nevada  one  for  95.093.  while  California 
and  Pennsylvania  have  one  for  every  392.930 
and  390,323.  respectively) .  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  the  electoral  system  has  led  the  par- 
ties to  concentrate  disproportionately  on 
their  candidate  or  ulatform  appealing  to  the 
minorities  In  the  large  industrial  states, 
twelve  of  which  have  a  clear  majority  of  the 
total  electoral  vote.  Thus,  the  candidates  can 
.-md  h.-vve  tended  to  ignore  the  small  states. 
Tliat  this  strategy  has  worked  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  influence  of  small  states  is 
clearly  apparent  in  a  review  of  the  states  as 
barometers  of  election  outcomes— that  Is.  the 
number  of  times  a  state  has  cast  Its  vote 
for  the  winner. 

Omitting  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  consid- 
eration ( because  they  have  cast  votes  in  only 
two  elections),  of  the  twenty-eight  states 
liaving  less  than  ten  electoral  votes  each, 
only,  lour — 14  per  cent — have  been  with  the 
winner  in  as  many  as  four  of  five  elections. 
But  all  five  of  the  states  heading  the  list  in 
electoral  votes,  with  more  than  twenty-five 
each,  have  been  with  the  winner  in  four  of 
five  elections.  The  ten  states  that  have  least 
often  helped  to  elect  the  winner  have  an 
average  of  8  7  clect<:)ral  votes.  The  ten  that 
most  often  have  helped  determine  the  winner 
have  an  average  of  19.4  electoral  votes.  Nor 
IS  this  a  matter  only  of  regionalism.  Dela- 
ware, with  three  votes,  has  been  on  the  los- 
ing side  more  often  than  Georgia  with  twelve, 
and  Vermont,  also  with  three,  more  often 
than  Louisiana  with   ten.' 

In  \lew  of  these  and  related  figures,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  real  Influence  of  the 
small  states  is  being  ctiminiGhed,  In  a  direct 
election,  all  of  the  votes  within  a  state  would 
be  reflected  in  the  national  total.  And  so  if 
the  electoral  system  were  abolished,  funda- 
mental Inequities  would  vanish.  There  is 
no  plausible  reason  why  a  resident  of  Nevada 
should  have  four  times  the  voting  power,  in 
terms  of  electoral  vote,  of  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nor  can  I  explain  why  the  1.200.000 
people  who  voted  in  Connecticut  in  1964 
should  have  their  ballots  count  in  electoral 
vole  power  for  no  more  than  those  of,  the 
500.000  who  voted  in  South  Carolina. 

Each  electoral  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
won  m  Connecticut  represented  the  will  of 
some  52.000  -Americans  who  took  the  trouble 
to  cast  rhelr  ballots,  while  each  electoral 
vote  of  the  winner  in  South  Carolina  re- 
flected the  will  of  only  11.500  voters.  In  other 
words,  a  South  Carolina  vote  has  almost  five 
times  the  power  in  electoral  votes  of  a  Con- 
necticut vote.  Why?  In  the  long  run  it  does 
not  favor  even  the  South  CaroUnian:_he  has 
oeen  with  the  loser  44  per  cent  of  the  time, 
wiale  Connecticut  has  been  with  the  loser 
only  32  per  cent  of  the  time.  Clearly,  any 
election  system  that  lessens  the  power  of  any 
individual's  vote  in  order  to  enlarge  an- 
other's,   on   whatever   grounds,   rationale   or 


'  Statistics   from   Petersen,   A   Statistical. 
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pretext,  is  inequitable,  unjust  and  indefen- 
sible. Anyway,  why  should  not  all  of  the 
votes  cast  within  a  state  be  reflected  in  the 
national  total? 

The  Commission's  recommendation  that 
no  one  receiving  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
vote  be  elected  has  its  roots  In  the  simple  rec- 
ognition that  anytliing  less  would  consti- 
tute a  mandate  insufficiently  representative 
of  the  popular  will  and  that  a  requirement 
of  anything  more  would  run  the  risk  of  fre- 
quently causing  resort  to  contingent  election 
procedures  that  in  the  past  have  more  often 
flown  in  the  face  of  the  will  of  the  people 
than  reflected  It. 

Only  twice  in  our  history,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  a  President  gone  into  office  with 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote: 
in  1824,  in  an  election  epitoml'/.lng  the  In- 
equities of  the  electoral  system,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  received  31. 89  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote,  as  compared  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son's 42.16  per  cent,  was  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  election  is  delegated  in  the 
event  that  no  candidate  receives  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  vote  (Adams  got  only  32  per 
cent  of  the  electoral  votes);  and  in  1860, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  by  an  elec- 
toral majority  of  59  per  cent,  though  his 
plurality  in  the  popular  vote  was  only  39.8 
per  cent. 

Though  only  In  those  two  Instances  did 
a  winjiing  candidate  receive  lees  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote,  the  desirability  ol 
making  the  plurality  necessary  to  election 
no  higher  is  empliasized  by  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  twelve  Presidents  have  won  by  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  pmjrflar 
vote — including  four  in  this  centur/TThls 
means  that  altogether  in  fourteen  of  forty- 
five  elections,  candidates  have  been  elected 
on  pluralities  rather  than  majorities  of  the 
popular  vote.  Had  those  elections  been  forced 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives,  nearly  a 
third  of  our  elections  would  have  repre- 
sented not  the  choice  of  the  people  but  of 
one  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  re- 
sulting compromise  to  the  traditional  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

Placing  the  plurality  requirement  at  no 
less  than  40  per  cent  Is  Justified  also  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  two-party  system — 
a  factor  that  has  given  the  American  democ- 
racy a  unique  stability.  A  proliferation  of 
splinter  parties  could  bring  about  the  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  representing  only  well- 
organized  minorities  of  less  than  four  out  of 
ten  voters.  Inevitably,  in  order  to  function 
adequately  and  to  advance  a  legislative  pro- 
gram, coalition  administrations  would  be 
the  probable  result:  and  party  accountabili- 
ty, one  of  the  main  props  of  our  political 
structure,  would  be  seriously  undermined. 
At  the  same  time,  ^he  40  per  cent  require- 
ment is  sufficiently  realistic,  and  suSiciently 
res,ponsive  to  the  continuing  need  in  an  open 
society  to  accommodate  change,  to  make 
possible  the  emergence  of  new  or  ^plmter 
parties  or  the  growth  of  established  third 
parties  when  they  seriously  respond  to  new 
conditions,  new  aspirations  or  r.ewly  recog- 
nized values. 

The  Commission's  proposal  for  a  national 
runoff  election  between  the  two  candidates 
with  the  largest  number  of  votes,  in  the 
event  that  no  one  gets  40  percent  or  more, 
provides  for  a  contingency  which,  however 
remote  it  may  be  on  the  basis  of  historical 
evidence,  nevertheless  conceivably  could  oc- 
cur. Actually,  only  once  in  our  history  since 
popular  votes  have  been  cast  did  no  candidate 
get  40  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 
,  The  sole  exception  was  the  election  of 
1860,  when  Lincoln  led  in  the  popular  vote. 
39.79  per  cent — missing  the  40  per  cent  pro- 
posed minimum  by  only  slightly  over  two 
tenths  of  1  per  cent.  But  Uncoln's  name  did 
not  appear  on  the  ballot  in  ten  states,  which 
could  have  easijy  made  up  the  difference. 
We  are,   therefore,  talking  about  a  contin- 


gency so  remote  that  it  has  happened  only 
once  in  178  years — and  then  by  a  tiny  frac- 
tion erf  1  per  cent. 

But  the  law  must  deal  with  the  possible  as 
well  as  the  probable.  The  present  unit  rule 
system  of  throwing  unresolved  elections  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  each  state 
having  a  single  vote  without  regard  to  Its 
size  and  with  each  state's  House  delegation 
empowered  to  ignore  the  state's  vote  in  the 
election.  Is  clearly  a  political  monstrosity,  ^ 
lully  distorting  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  and  opening  ujj 
possibilities  of  ix>lltlcal  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing wholly  repugnant  to  a  free  people.  Under 
it  the  choice  of  the  people  of  the  twenty-six 
least  populated  states,  representing  16  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  total  population,  could 
jireviiil  over  that  of  the  twenty-four  most 
populated  states,  representing  84  per  cent 
of  the  people. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  unit  vote  sys- 
tem by  which  the  House  decides  disputed 
elections.  In  1824  thirteen  states  cast  their 
votes  for  Adams,  thus  electing  him — even 
though  in  the  popular  election  Jackson  got 
nine  states  to  Adams"  six.  and  in  the  elec- 
toral balloting  eleven  staVes  to  Adams'  nine 
It  is  significant  of  the  kind  of  wheeling  and 
dealing  inevitable  In  such  House  procedures 
that  .Adams  was  given  the  vote  of  Kentucky, 
a  state  In  which  he  had  not  received  a  single 
popular  or  electoral  vote. 

The  election  In  1968  could  produce  a 
similar  distortion.  If  former  Governor 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama  were  to  be  a 
candidate,  he  could  conceivably  carry 
enough  Southern  states  to  prevent  either  of 
the  major  candidates,  with  their  divided 
parties,  from  getting  a  majority,  thus  throw- 
ing the  election  into  the  House  of  Represent - 
ntives.  In  1948  the  States'  Righters  took 
thirty-nine  electoral  votes,  and  the  Henry 
A.  Wallace  Progressives  cost  President  Tru- 
man the  states  of  New  York  and  Michigan. 
A  national  runoff  Is  not  a  perfect  way  of 
deciding  unresolved  elections,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  countries  and  in  some 
of  our  r.tate  primaries  to  be  preferable  to  any 
other  plan  and  to  be  completely  workable. 
Above  all.  it  keeps  the  election  of  the  only  two 
truly  national  officials  In  our  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  where  it  certainly  be- 
longs. It  also  keeps  the  presidency  independ- 
ent of  the  Congress,  which  the  Constitution- 
makers  clearly  Intended  it  to  be  It  minimizes 
the  effects  of  changing  state  populations,  of 
padded  election  returns  and  of  cheating  on 
tallying  ballots. 

It  was  the  Gonunission's  conclusion  that 
the  direct  national  elecUon  would  effectively 
meet  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  Ar 
Professor  James  C.  Kirby.  Jr..  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  has  pointed  out: 

District  and  proportional  plans  each  fell 
short  m  more  than  one  respect,  but  the 
following  corrections  .  .  .  were  projected  to 
flow  from  direct  election : 

First,  all  votes  cast  within  a  state  would 
be  reflected  In  the  national  totals 

Sccondlv,  by  necessity  there  would  no 
lontter  be 'a  possibility  of  a  "minority  Presi- 
dent.' in  the  sense  of  one  elect.ed  with  fewer 
votes  than  an  opixjnent. 

Thirdly,  there  would  cease  to  be  any  "piv- 
otal states"  ;is  such  because  no  state's  votes 
would  t)e  cast  in  a  uitlt. 

Fourthly,  the  so-called  "sure  st-ite"  would 
disappear  because  candidates'  efforts  would 
be  directed  at  people,  regardless  of  location. 
and  tio  Republican  or  Democratic  minority 
m  a  .5intc  would  be  ignored  because  «iey  were 
outiiumbered  there. 

For  similar  reasons  the  fifth  evil  di.sappears. 
The  so-called  "swing  vote"  within  a  state 
wotUd  lose  its  special  attractiveness  with  Its 
power  to  tip  a  state's  entire  electoral  vote  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  votes  of  a  200.000  vot- 
ing bloc  in  a  particular  state  would  be  only 
200.000    votes    toward    a    necessary    national 
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total  of  30  to  +0  million  votes  These  200  000 
votes  would  take  on  the  same  appearance  to  a 
candidate  ae  iny  other  300  000  in  the  same 
state  or  anywhere  else  In   the  nation 

Finally,  fraud  or  accident  aiToctlnff  a  par- 
ticular voting  plac«  :>r  locality  would  affect 
only  the  votes  Involved  and  could  not  cause 
an  entire  state's  vote  to   be   miscalculated  ' 

In  supporting  the  pending  propositi  to 
bring  about  a  really  significant  aid  listing 
electoral  reform  the  .\mer1'Mii  Bar  Is  helping 
to  bring  to  fruition  an  ideid  -.cnight  by  our 
forebears  it  win  iuwlgn  ■learly  and  incon- 
trovertlbly  'he  choice  of  our  pxe<'utlve  to  tlie 
people^-whlch  a  great  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  and  a  leading  prf.p...ifnt  of  the 
Conatltutlon.  John  Dickinson,  called  the 
best  and  purest  source". ' 

(Prom  the  Wishlngton  (DC  y  Post. 
Dec  31.  19671 
Direct  Presidential  Ei.rcnoN 
In  this  -"ra  of  growing  equality,  there  seems 
to  be  a  rising  demand  for  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by 
a  majorlly  of  the  votes  CASt  in  all  the  .-.lates 
One  major  .irgument  has  .stood  against  the 
proposed  change  Residents  of  some  ^mall 
st<ites  have  feared  that  they  would  lose  tome 
of  the  Influence  they  now  Have  in  uich  elec- 
tions by  reason  of  :he  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  each  state  an  electoriU  vote  for 
each  of  its  two  Senators  ,is  well  >is  for  each 
of  Its  Representatives.  In  a  direct  popular 
election  there  would  be  no  electors,  and  each 
individual  vote  would  be  counted  for  pre- 
cisely what  It  IS  The  t^endencv  has  been  to 
see  m  this  xa  elimination  of  the  .ttlvantage 
the  Pounding  Fathers  ^Mve  the  small  states 
to  Induce  them   to   join   the  Federal   system 

More  sophisticated  analyses  seem  to  show. 
however,  that  the  supposed  .ulvautage  ^Iven 
to  the  iini.ll  3tat«s  actually  reduces  their  in- 
fluence John  P  Banihaf  III  a  New  York 
lawyer  with  a  background  in  mathematics 
and  computer  science,  has  made  .i  detailed 
study  which  shows  that  a  voter  m  a  big 
state  like  New  York  or  California  has  more 
than  two  and  .i  half  times  .is  much  chance 
to  affect  the  ele<'tlon  of  the  President  .i«  a 
resident  of  .i  small  state  and  more  than 
three  times  .ws  much  chance  as  a  resident  of 
the  District  ot  Columbia 

The  reitsoning  which  leads  to  this  con- 
clusion is  cump;ex  but  interesting  Mr.  Banz- 
haf  explains  it  this  way 

First,  one  examines,  with  the  .aid  of  a  com- 
puter, all  of  tlie  different  possible  arrange- 
ments of  electoral  votes  and  determines 
those  in  which  any  given  state,  by  a  change 
m  Its  electoriU  vote,  could  change  the  out- 
come of  the  election  One  then  looks  to  the 
people  of  the  state  and  determines  in  how 
many  of  these  voting  combinations  a  reeJ- 
dent  could  itfect  how  ihat  states  electoral 
votes  would  be  cast  Finally.  ."ombliUng  those 
two  flgures.  it  Is  possible  to  calculate  the 
chance  ot  any  voter  affecting  the  election  ot 
'i\e  President  through  the  medium  of  hla 
state's  electoral  votee;  in  other  words,  his 
chance  to  effectively  participate  In  the  pres- 
idential election. 

Without  delving  Into  Mr  Banzhaf's  tech- 
nical explanations,  his  conclusion  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  a  specific  example  New  York  has 
43  electoral  votes  and  Alaska  J  Since  New 
York  has  approximately  74  times  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska.  ;t  might  be  supposed  that 
an  individual  AUiskan's  vote  carries  much 
more  weight  th.in  ,i  New  Yorkers  But  the 
computers  say  otherwise  T.he  key  to  the  .sltu- 
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atlon  Is  the  fact  that  the  New  Yorker  may 
potentially  affect  43  electoral  votes  and  the 
Alaskan  only  three.  This  advantage,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Haii/Jiaf  far  outweighs  .Alaska's 
heavily  weighted  representation  In  the  elec- 
toral college. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  the  most  heav- 
ily favored  citizens  under  the  present  sys- 
tem are  those  of  New  York.  California.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  The  most  deprived  .ire 
those  in  Maine.  New  Mexico.  Nebraska,  Utah 
and  the  District  With  the  .ild  of  computers, 
Mr  Banzhaf  has  worked  out  el.iborate  tables 
showing  the  inequities  of  the  present  system 
and  of  .ill  other  proposed  methods  of  count- 
ing electoral  votes.  All  the  systems  which 
would  retain  electoral  vi>tps  In  ,iny  lonn,  in- 
cluding the  Administration's  plan  for  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college,  fall  critically 
short    of    the    ideal    of    voter    equality 

Only  direct  popular  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident Would  put  all  M'ters  ■>n  an  e»i\i;il  ba.~ls 
yotes  would  then  be  cast  for  the  presidential 
candidates  as  such.  and.  under  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  before  Congress, 
the  candidate  with  the  largest  number  would 
win  If  It  amounted  to  40  per  rent  "r  more  of 
the  total.  If  no  candidate  had  more  than  40 
per  cent,  a  run-off  would  be  necessary  In  our 
view,  this  Is  the  only  method  of  providing 
real  voter  equality  in  the  election  ot  greatest 
concern  to  .American  citizens  Although  it  is 
too  late  to  affect  the  1968  election.  Congress 
ought  to  approve  this  fair  .ind  modern  con- 
stitutional change  early  next  year  and  send 
It  to  the  states  for  ratification 

I  Prom  the  Richmond   i  Va  )   Times-Dispatch. 

Nov   22.  19671 

Popular  Vote  Favored  To  Choose  Phf.^ident 

(By  George  Oallupi 

Princeton.  N  J— With  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  a  third  party  could  prevent 
either  major  party  from  getting  a  majority 
ot  the  electoral  vote  in  the  1968  presidential 
election,  attention  once  ag.un  Is  directed  to 
the  way  U  S    presidents    ire  elected 

A  large  niajority  of  the  .American  public 
1  65  per  cent)  favor  basing  the  election  of  the 
president  on  the  '.ot.il  popular  vote  through- 
out the  nallon^ather  than  the  present  sys- 
tem where  .i  candidate  wins  the  total  elec- 
toral vote  in  a  state  even  If  he  wins  Just  a 
bare  plurality  of  the  popular  vote. 

Pilteen  surveys  have  been  conducted  on 
the  subject  during  the  last  three  decades 
Each  time  .i  majority  of  the  people  In  every 
section  of  the  country  h.is  favored  changing 
our  presidential  election  system  In  few  other 
instances  in  polling  history  has  there  l)een 
such  a  long  time  lag  between  the  public's 
wishes  and  congressional  action 

Most  recent  presidents,  in  addition  to  a 
majority  of  the  .American  people,  have  fa- 
vored electoral  reform  The  American  Bar 
Association's  nonpartisan  Commission  on  ' 
Electoral  College  Reform  reported  I:ist  Jan- 
uary . 

"The  present  method  of  electing  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  archaic,  un- 
democratic, complex,  ambiguous.  Indirect 
and  dangerous  It  tjlves  too  much  weight  to 
some  voters  ind  too  little  to  others:  gives 
excessive  power  to  organLied  groups  in  states 
where  the  parties  ,ire  evenly  matched;  pl.ices 
.an  undue  premium  on  the  effects  of  fraud. 
.iccident.  .md  other  l.ictors,  ,ind  allows  for 
the  possible  abuse  and  frustration  of  the 
popular  «1U." 

Pollticul  analysts  have  speculated  over  the 
pos.»ibility  .d  a  George  Wallace-led  third 
party  in  1968  preventing  any  candidate  from 
winning  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  thus 
turning  the  decision  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  Senate  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen. 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana.  Is  holding  hearings 
on  a  proposal  to  base  the  election  of  presi- 
dents on  the  total  vote  cast. 

According  to  Bayh's  office,  support  for  the 


direct  election  of  presidents  Is  bipartisan; 
endorsement  has  come  from  members  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 

Against  this  background.  Gallup  Poll  In- 
terviewers recently  asked  the  following  ques- 
tion of  persons  In  1.585  households  across 
the  nation: 

Would  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
do  iwiiy  with  the  Electoral  College  and  base 
the  election  of  .i  president  on  the  total  vote 
ca-s:  throughout  the  nation?" 

riie  latest  results  represent  a  slight  In- 
cre.ise  In  the  6.'!  per  cent  approval  vote  re- 
corded in  a  May  1966  survey: 

Approve     65 

Disapprove    i 22 

No    opinion 13 

Analysis  of  the  results  by  key  population 
groups  .-ihowB  that  the  direct  vote  plan  also 
has  bipartisan  support,  not  only  In  Congress 
but  at  the  grass-rcH.ts  level  lis  well. 

College  trained  persons  are  mof*  likely  to 
back  the  proposal  than  .ire  persons  with  lit- 
tle or  no  lormal  education,  but  even  among 
grade  school  people  a  maj<3rlty  vote  In  favor 
:us  seen  In  the  following  table: 

I  Approved,  disapproved,  no  opinion] 

College 70     24  0 

High   School    67     22  11 

Grade   School 54     19  27 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons. 
the  present  "wlnner-take-all"  plan  was  not 
written  into  the  Constitution.  With  the 
growth  of  fjolltlcal  parties,  the  plan  was  in- 
troduced to  lncrea.se  the  Influence  an  indi- 
vidual state  might  have  in  presidential  elec- 
tions 

Largely  because  of  the  workings  of  the 
present  system,  political  parties  In  presiden- 
tial campaigns  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
the  large  states  where  the  parties  are  evenly 
matched  and  ign  .re  the  "sure"  states,  or 
those  .states  where  the  electoral  vote  Is  small. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  both  parties 
would  tind  It  necessary  to  make  each  state  a 
battleground  In  order  to  increase  that  party's 
total  '.ote  throughout  the  nation. 


NEW  PATHS   IN   SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember 1967.  i-ssue  of  the  American 
Psychologist  deserves  the  most  careful 
reading  b.v  all  who  are  troubled  by  the 
state  of  our  society.  That  excellent  edi- 
tion of  a  widely  read  and  much-respected 
professional  journal  was  dedicated  in  its 
entirety  to  a  consideration  of  proposals 
introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  betterment 
of  our  social  knowledsze.  One  of  these 
proposals  is  my  own  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  National  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences.  The  objective  .served  by 
this  proposal  is  to  increase  our  social 
research  efforts  in  the  hope  of  improv- 
ing our  social  knowledge. 

The  other  proposal  considered  in  the 
issue  is  the  Full  Opportunity  and  Social 
Accounting  Act.  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaleI. 
The  bill  would  provide  a  public  institu- 
tion, a  Council  of  Social  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Offlce  of  the  President,  charped 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
sharpened  indicators  of  our  social  health 
as  well  as  with  presenting  those  facts 
to  the  President,  Consress,  and  the  coun- 
try. Clearly,  one  proposal  complements 
the  other. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  Senator  Mondale's  excellent 
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article  entitled  "Some  Thoughts  on 
Stumbling  Into  the  Future."  I  commend 
this  stimulating  discussion  of  the  Full 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  other 
readers  of  the  RECORn.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rr.jORn, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  .Xnienci.n  P.-ycliologlst.  November 

19671 

SOiviE     rnoi-GHTS    ON    ""STUMBLIN'O    Into    "1  Ht: 

FlTVRE" 

( Bv  Hon    Waltfr  F    Mondale.  US    Senator) 

First,  change  is  the  order  of  tlie  day.  The 
(|uestlon   is  not  whether,  but  whither. 

S€K>chd.  ijuhijc  men  nui.'^t  respond  to  that 
chance.  T\\e  crlt.cal  question  is  how  well  in- 
lormed  their  icsponses-and  their  deci- 
.«:oa.s— can  be. 

Third.  It  follows  that  citizens  who  under- 
st.  ind  chans^e  have  a  public  responsibility  to 
ihlorm  tho.se  who  make  decisions  about  it. 
.\inong  others,  perhaps  more  than  others, 
tlie.se  citizens  include  .social  scientists.  Thus 
the  Government's  interest  in  their  welfare 
coinplenu-nts  their  imerest  in  the  Govern- 
nient's  welf.ire.  .And  together.  Government 
und  scKial  science  have  a  prof<nind  interest 
In  the  public  welfare 

Given  this  iiuerdependency  of  interest,  the 
two  pieces  of  leei-slatlon  which  are  receiving 
si)eci.il  attention  in  this  issue  of  the  American 
r.-ychuUigist  have  a  special  relationship  to 
each  other  riic  "N.itionul  Foundation  for  the 
Social  Sciences  .Act,"  of  winch  Senator  Fred 
H.irris  of  Oklahoma  Is  t!ie  author  and  I  am 
cosponsor.  is  intetKlcd  to  provide  Government 
assistance  lor  .social  science  research  and 
scholarship.  Tiie  "  Full  Opportunity  and 
Social  .Accounting  .Act."  of  which  I  am  the 
author  and  Senator  H.irris  Is  a  cosponsor.  is 
intended  to  make  use  of  the  research  scholar- 
ship, and  individual  excellence  of  social 
scientisUs  .it  the  highest,  most  visible  le\els 
of  the  Government,  The  case  is  strong  for 
each:  the  case  for  both,  in  my  judgment. 
Is  overpowering 

ORDFR      ^^■D     CHANCE 

Political  jihiiosophers  since  Plato  have 
speculated  on  rhc  best  way  to  assure  order  in 
the  conduct  of  public  business  That  specula- 
tion, lar  from  Ic^sr-ninp.  has  srown  more  in- 
t,en.se  and  imaginative  in  our  age.  as  change 
of  every  .sort  Ironi  c  xplodin<j  populations  to 
exploding  knowledge — even  to  exploding 
cities  -IS   our   constant  companion. 

The  first  half  of  this  century  brought 
traiistormations  in  the  social  landscape  un- 
thinkable to  our  fathers  and  still  incompre- 
hensible to  many  of  tis  .At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  half  our  people  lived  on  farms  and 
many  ot  the  rest  In  small  towns.  Today,  some- 
thing like  5"  of  our  population  is  rural  and 
virtually  all  population  increase  is  being 
regi.siered  iii  metropolitan  America. 

When  the  Nations  ;>opulation  was  widely 
dispersed  in  farms  and  hamlets,  the  rate  of 
social  change  was  slower,  and  public  social 
welfare  was  largely  a  local  concern.  In  fact,  it 
was  often  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
matter. 

But  yesterd^'v'.s  .'^tibility  has  given  "way  to 
tumultuous  ;  nd  iippprently  irrestible  change. 
Our  unhappy  record  of  recognizing  and  re- 
.sponding  :ts  ;i  nation  10  past  and  present 
cnanee  worseii.s  when  it  comes  to  actually 
planning  for  loniorrow"E  results  of  today's 
change  We  are  tmable  to  predict  the  effects 
ol  the  responses  we  now  make.  We  live  along- 
side change  but  we  have  not  learned  to  live 
unth.  it.  to  accept  its  necessity.  Most  cer- 
tainly.,we  have  not  yet  attained  the  ability 
to  harness  the  dynamics  of  change  for  the 
achie\ement  of  social  goals  of  our  own  selec- 
tion. 


John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  has  provided  this  glum 
but  just  appraisal  of  our  record  in  cojilng 
with  change: 

"We  have  great  and  honored  tradition  of 
stumbling  into  the  future  In  management 
of  the  present,  our  nation  is-  as  nations  go^ 
fairly  rational,  systematic,  and  orderly.  But 
when  it  comes  to  movement  into  the  future. 
we  are  heedless  and  impulsive  We  leap  before 
we  look.  We  act  first  and  think  later  We  back 
into  next  years  problems  studyinc  the  solu- 
tions to  last  year's  problems  This  has  been 
true  as  long  as  I  can  lemember" 

Yet  it  is  only  tomorrow  that  is  feii.sitive  to 
what  we  do  today.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
atleet  the  past  or  the  present  moment  which 
is  even  now  passing  away. 

Obviously,  then,  planning  for  the  luture 
IS  .111  indispensable  preoccupation  for  jjutjlic 
ijien.  This  is  not  an  original  insipht.  Scholars 
iiientify  Thucydldes'  The  Prloponne^ian  War, 
111  the  fifth  century,  bc  .  as  the  lirst  treatise 
1.11  political  decision  iiiiiklng  produced  In  our 
Western  culture.  The  premise  that  future- 
planning  is  both  Indispensable  and  legitimate 
lor  public  men  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Archldamos.  addressing  the  Assembly  of  Lac- 
aedemoiiians  on  the  eve  of  the  Pelopoiine- 
sian  War:  "For  we  that  must  be  thought  the 
causers  of  all  events,  good  or  bad.  have  reason 
also  to  take  some  leisure  in  part  to  loresee 
them."  To  Thucydides  as  to  us,  toinorrov  was 
the  proper -object  of  todays  activity.  He  also 
suggested  that  forethought  and  foresight  iire 
the  irreplaceable  ingredients  of  luture-plan- 
ning. 

Social  scientists  from  such  iuterdependeiit 
disciplines  as  psychology,  political  .science, 
anthropology,  sociology,  and  economics  are 
analyzers  of  the  public.  Ob.serviiig  and  ex- 
plaining certain  aspects  of  human  Ijchavior 
are  their  domain — but  forecasting  future  be- 
havior on  the  basis  of  generalized  knowledge 
is  the  ultimate  test  of  their  sophistication 
Putting  forecasts  to  the  task  of  human  deci- 
sion making  is  the  ultimate  test  of  their 
commitment. 

Standing  as  they  do  on  the  %ccumu!ated 
social  wisdom  of  the  past  and  on  the  meas- 
ured knowledge  of  the  jyesent.  social  scien- 
tists are  uniquely  capable  of  vital  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  effort  at  every  level.  In 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  French  politi- 
cal scientist.  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel.  the  body 
politic  is  ""a  vast  army  "making  I'us  way"  in  a 
literal  sense:  this  raises  :i  vancty  of  prob- 
lems to  be  foreseen  by  a  variety  of  social 
scouts."  In  my  judgment,  sori.il  i=rientists 
are  particularly  well  equipped  to  serve  .is 
"".social  scouts"  in  our  own  society,  .iiul  ".iicy 
have  an  opportunity  to  serve. 

De  Jouvenel.  himself  a  European  social 
scout  of  some  distinction,  makes  a  harder 
judgment  Failure  of  a  social  scientist  to 
scent  the  social  atmosphere,  and  to  advise 
public  men  of  coming  change  and  of  neces- 
sary steps  to  meet  and  modify  :t.  is,  lor  de 
Jouvenel.  unforgiveable  For  lie  views  socal 
scieptists  as  &tudent,s  of  behavior  and.  he 
writes,  ""such  a  study  mu.'it  be  ciUed  idle  or 
unsuccessful  unless  it  results  in  an  iiicre.is- 
liig  abilitv  to  state  what  i.s  to  be  expected."" 

THE    MEANS    OF    PARrlCIPATION 

Tiie  structure  propo.sed  in  the  Full  Oppor- 
tuiilty  and  Social -Accounting  Act  can  help 
public  Officials  appreciate,  understand  and 
supervise  change,  and  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  social  inforinat'on  '.o  t:ic  [ircssmg 
problems  oi  our  society. 

Its  Council  of  Social  Advisers,  annual  So- 
cial Report,  and  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee are  specifically  desiened  to  pro\-:de  a 
rigorous,  reliable  and  \erifiable  .iccountmg 
of  progress  and  possibilities  in  the  social 
arena.  It  is  modeled  on  the  effective  structure 
created  for  economic  questions  by  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  with  its  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  annual  Economic  Report, 
and  joint  Concressional  Committee, 

How  badly  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time 


in  measuring  our  failures  and  documenling 
our  successes  in  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life  is  illustrated  by  two  sejiarate 
and  very  different  ihcident.s 

The  hn-it  incident  concerns  the  charge 
levelled  early  this,  year  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee Acrainst  DHcrlnimation  in  Housing 
th.it.  for  the  past  3"dec:ides,  all  izood  inten- 
tions iiotwlthstandinL'.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lias  lo-itrri  (i  racial  segregation  and  con- 
■-pnuently  trapped  Negroes  in  slum  (.'heltos 

Their  specilic  rrit'.cism.s  att.icked  a  br'.,.d 
1  iiige  ol  jiro'.irams  and  iiolu-ies,  .iiiiong  them 
iirlian  renewal,  transportation,  and  ]nihl!< 
housing.  .Some  of  the  programs  the  Commit- 
tee cited  .sought  to  Improve  American  society 
trenerally:  others,  such  as  public  housing. 
aimed  at  .■^iieciflcally  imtirovlng  the  condition 
of  the  indigent  Ol  urban  renewal,  the  Com- 
mittee charu'Cd  that  the  jirogimm.s  ""have  con- 
sistently violated  the  ri,Kht,s  of  Nefro  .Ameri- 
cans and  other  minoi-ities  by  forcing  their 
continuous  upheaval  and  relocation  in  ra- 
cially segregated  areas  to  accommodate  local 
coiiiniunity  prejudices,"' 

Because  the  main  larpct  of  the  criticism 
wius  the  Dejiartment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develoimient.  HUD  Secretary  Itobert  C. 
"Weaver  prepared  an  8-page  rejoinder  which 
said,  generally,  that  the  Department  was 
doing  the  best  it  could  under  current  laws 
but  stronger  legislation  wci.s  needed. 

That  was  the  best  that  could  be  said 
given  the  stale  of  our  sophistication  It  is 
not  gcxxi  enough  As  a  .SenatJ^r  who  has 
voted  for  some  of  these  programs,  or  .sup- 
ported others  enitcted  before  I  came  to  tlie 
Senate,   I   am   jierplexed    and    troubled. 

More  recently,  the  Department  of  rr,iiis- 
portatioii  lias  taken  its  hrst  concrete  stej)  to 
tally  the  toUil  cost  of  a  Ireeway  system  to  be 
constructed  in  Baltimore.  Part  of  that  sys- 
lem'.s  cost  will  consist  of  large-scale  sociologi- 
cal displacement,  the  disruption  of  whole 
neighborhoods  and  the  destruction  of  worthy 
old  bulldincE 

It  is  dllliculi  to  measure  the  social  "cost" 
of  a  freeway  but  It  is  vital  that  we  attempt  to 
do  so,  and  this  initial  attempt  at  social  ac- 
counting un  tlie  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  both  commendable  .and  en- 
couraging. It  is  particularly  l.iudable  be- 
cau.se  it  IS  visible — a  publicly  disclo.sed  effort 
lor  Government  officials,  in  cooperation  with 
.sociologists,  economists,  engineers  and  others. 
to  compute  the  entire  cost,  monetary  iind  so- 
cial, of  a  proposed  roadway  system.  Visibility 
IS  absolutely  critical  in  social  auditing  efforts, 
to  assure  the  participation  of  all  concerned 
parties  in  evaluating  the  expenditure  of  \ast 
sums  of  public  lunds  on  projecus  with  .sxi.il 
implications. 

Social  accounting  efforts  have  been  under- 
way on  a  limited  basis  in  Government  agen- 
cits  and  scattered  university  research  centers 
for  the  past  several  ye.irs  The  facts  whicli 
indicated  violent  disorder  in  Watts  and 
Hough  and  Newark  were  phunly  present  lone 
belore  riots  brought  well-mtendr-d  il  short- 
lived attention  to  the  griiidine  problems  i  .1 
human  hemes  imprisoned  m  tiiosc  srhettos 
But  there  was  not,  and  is  not.  a  highly  visible 
national  loruin  'o  confront  the  American 
conscience  "ft-ith  the  hard  lacts  ol  it,s  social 
problems.  .And  becau.se  there  is  uo  forum, 
we  (an  pretend  there  are  no  problems. 

Certainly  there  must  be  more  pcacelul  and 
precise  ways  than  not  to  measure  the  state  of 
our  social  "health.  Quite  obviously,  we  need 
to  develop  belter  indicators  of  MX-ial  well- 
being.  And  tlien  we  need  to  learn  to  apply  our 
knowledge  to  the  problems  we  will  face. 

OiK-  of  the  social  sciences,  ef-.nomics,  li;.s 
demonstratctl  its  ability  to  head  o!1  econoinic 
downturns  and  potential  disasters  by  care- 
fully devf-iopmg  and  studiously  observin-:: 
such  indicators  as  ret;al  s.iles  volume,  amount 
of  new  Invcsiment,  inventory  levels,  and 
levels  of  gro.ss  national  product  We  now  iiave 
no  comparable  syc-tem  that  will  alert  us  to 
social  disaster — a  system  of  social  indicators, 
widely   broadcast,    by   which   we   could   keep 
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watch  In  a  general  way  on  the  social  proc- 
j  esses  in  our  nation  and  plan  for  society's 
orderly  devel'ipnient  We  need  not  seek  com- 
parable sophistication — we  simply  ne«d  more 
than  we  have 

In  tra<!lc  innocence,  we  undertake  nmbl- 
tlous  and  laudable  programs  frequently  '>n 
the  basis  of  little  more  than  a  hunch  or. 
more  pi->lltely  phrased,  .^n  intuitive  f>oluu'al 
Judgment  When  our  hunch  has  gone  askew, 
we  watch  with  shocked  amazement  as  our 
well-intended  efforts  result  in  unanticipated 
reactliina 

The  absence  of  adequate,  publicly  an- 
nouncei  indicators  can  also  veil  our  successes 
and  encourage  mistaken  exploitation  of  sur- 
face indications  of  failure  whether  It  be  the 
Cestinn;  of  new  educational  techniques, 
meihr.ds  of  fighting  crime,  or  the  adminls- 
tranon  of  welfare  funds 

In  short,  we  know  we  are  destroying  old 
structures  and  building  new  ones,  but  what 
arf  wf  doing  :o  people? 

INTERACTION     .\ND    DEVELOPMENT 

.\a  .>ur  present  programs  c<.ntinue  In  their 
sometimes  uncertain  way.  we  must  under- 
take to  devise  better  analyfical  methods  to 
help  US  tfn<\  out  what  we  have  really  done, 
what  IS  ;ikely  to  come,  and  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  .ibout  it  To  .say  that  our  social 
pro)?rams  may  be  imperfect  and  aomettmes 
mlsdlrectt-d  !s  not  to  say.  of  ^urse.  that  we 
should  halt  .ill  attempts  at  social  betterment 
But  perhaps  we  can  find  ways  to  do  more 
with  less  material  and  social  cost  and  with 
less  wasted  motion  :il  .ng  'he  way 

Beyond  the  estiibllshment  of  s<jclal  analy- 
sis, there  should  be  persistent  and  perceptive 
and  continuing  high-level  oonslderatlon  of 
our  social  processes,  their  problems  .tnd  pos- 
sibilities .such  as  IS  provided  .'or  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  economic  tleld  We  need  not  wait  for  ulti- 
mate sophistication  t.o  carry  on  this  discus- 
sion, we  Jo  not  yet  use  the  sophistication 
available  to  us  now  at  this  level 

It  would  be  wrong,  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  claim  that  development  ;ind  use  of  social 
information  would  magically  reve;U  the  truth 
in  every  case  It  would  be  equally  naive  to 
believe  that  -ve  .-ould  avoid  or  even  know 
of.  every  impe  idlng  crisis  Yet  better  analysis, 
systematically  undertaken  ind  watched  con- 
stantly by  the  press,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public,  could  yield  invaluable  guidance  for 
future  action 

The  system  of  social  evaluation  envisioned 
In  3.  843  would  serve  flve  purposes 

It  would  sharpen  our  quantitative  knowl- 
edge of  social  needs 

It  would  allow  us  to  measure  more  pre- 
cisely our  progress  toward  our  social  objec- 
tives- 

It  would  help  us  to  evaluate  efforts  at  all 
levels  of  government 

It  would  help  us  determine  priorities 
•imong  competing  social  programs 

It  Would  encourage  the  development  and 
.issessmem  of  alternative  courses  without 
waiting  until  some  one  solution  bad  belat- 
edly been  proved  a  failure 

The  legislation  itself  ^ontalns  four  key 
sections 

1  It  establishes  full  social  opportunity  for 
.ill    .■\m*ricaiis  .is   ^  natlon.U  goal 

2  if  eetabUshes  a  President's  Council  of 
Social  .Advisers  and  charges  them  with  de- 
vising .1  system  of  social  indicators,  and  with 
■•-ppralsmg  Governmental  prt>gr  uns  and  .id- 
vising  the  President  on  domestic  social 
policy 

3.  It  requires  the  President  to  submit  an 
annual  Social  Report,  comparable  to  the 
Economic  Report,  disclosing  the  Indicators 
for  public  examination  and  giving  them  wide 
e.xposure 

4  It  establishes  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  .Social  Report,  which  could 
hold  hearings  and  subject  the  Presidents 
Social  Report  to  critical  analysis 

The   legislaUon  provides  a   framework   for 


marshalling  the  knowledge  we  have  and  a 
structure  for  obtaining  uhe  additional  facts 
we  need  It  als<:)  provides  an  opportunity  for 
social  scientists  to  become  stK-lal  scouU  iind 
for  public  men  to  make  fuller  use  of  the 
knowledge  .ind  technology  now  present  In 
the  social  science  community 

Bfith  the  pr. >blems  .md  Xt\e  p<-)8Blbllltles  are 


There  are  many  Joe  Hegarty.s  in  th  s 
country  S  2524  will  recounize  them  lor 
what  they  are — patriots  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word — and  will  .show  our  appre- 
ciation for  what  they  have  done  for  u.s. 
We  oUfn  forpet  what  a  preciou.s  thing 
.^merlcan  citizen.ship  i.s  Let  u.s  not  fortjet 


lllustr.ited  m  miniature  in  the  article.    Chart      the.^t-  men:   let  U.s  prant  them  citizcn^hlD 

Room    to    Aid   Llnd-say    by    Listing    Data    for      now 

Decisions."  In  the  September  li  issue  of  the 

Sew  York  T'me'>   Discussing  a  plan  for    Issue 

maps"   which   would   present  Informiitlon   to 

the    mayor,    a    consultant    reported    on    his 

study  of  information  flow 

We    found    that    the    sources   of    this 


DONALD  n    LARRABEE 

Mrs   SMITH   Mr   Pre.sident.  at  tho  jn- 
auKural  of  the  1968  pre.sident  of  the  Na- 


formation  were  sporadic,  erratic,  subject  to     tional   Pres.s   Club   last    Saturday    niuht. 
error,   and  certainly,   not   built   to  save  you     a  .siJecial  inaiiaural  edition  wa.s  published. 


time  .md  help  you  make    the  kinds  of  decl 
slons  that   will   be  most   eflectlve  " 

The  type  of  war  room"  described  in  the 
article  would  ilmo.st  certainly  not  pre.sent 
rtiformatlon  to  the  President  of  the  specific- 
ity suggested  for  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City  But  the  idea  of  organizing  social  data 
and  presenting  carefully  studied  alterna- 
tives has  Its  parallel   in   the  proposed   Coun 


One  of  the  intert'.stiiik'  piece.s  m  the 
.special  edition  is  entitled  -Larrabi^e  Ls  a 
Pohticiiui.  Reiord  Confirms."  written  by 
Earl  H  Richert  It  is  a  brief  but  most 
iritircstuu  profile  of  a  very  engauinu. 
i)er.sonable.  and  capable  young  man- 
Donald  R    I.arrabee 


.     .  ,     Don  has  been  a  most  successful  jour- 

Vu        ^  .   Advisers   Added  to  It  would  be     nalist   But  Ills  career  is  really  just  start- 

;^oL£Tr 'dLi'iL^'by'tr^-ibirc,  ^^h;  ^r' '  -^f  ^"""^^"^  '''^' '^^  ^"'  '^^- 

iu-ademlc     community,     and     the     Congress,  '""^^     ""''     <^'     °"''     country  s     foremo.st 

which   has.  after  all.   the  final   power  .>f   life  .loumalists. 

and  death  over  social   programs  .md   cannot  ^^     'S    ^V    pleasure    to    read    into    the 

continue  to  operate  In  relative  ignorance  of  RECnRD  this  very  excellent  piece  by  Earl 

the  nation's  social  conditions  and  the  rami-  H    Richert   on   Don: 

Mrrabee  Is  .\  PoiiTicUN.  REcoRn  Confirms 
I  By  Earl   H    Richert) 

.\t  44,  Donald  R  I./^irrabee  clearly  is  a  suc- 
cessful journalist-entrepreneur  And  his 
Press  Club  record  .shows  him  to  be  no  mean 
politician 

Chief  L>f  The  Orlffln-I^irrabee  News  Bureau 
since  Bulkley  Griffin's  death  last  May.  Don 
has  been  ;iddlng  steadily  to  the  long  list  of 
iiewsp.ipers  for  which  his  bureau  serves  up 
news  of  Wiishlneton  i,'oliiss-on.  His  latest  re- 


flcatlons   of   proposals   to   Improve    them. 

The  case  for  .".uch  a  national  effort  Is  a 
strong  one.  I  believe  With  Senauir  Harris' 
Social  Science  Foundation  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  sophistication  in  the  social 
sciences  themselves  as  a  i'ompanlon  struc- 
ture to  a  Council  rrt  'Social  .\dvlsers.  we 
could  Ux)k  forward  u>-  some  exciting  possi- 
bilities 

1  Better  prediction  and  earlier,  more 
sophisticated  .ictlon  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  !he  future. 


2.   A  public  social  dialogue  at  the  highest      cruits  have  been  The  Trent^on  Times,  blcgest 


levels  of  our  Government 

3  An  Intensive  social  effort  which  stum- 
bles less — and  helps  more. 

4  .Vew  communication  between  social  sci- 
entists and  policy  makers,  demanding  better 
etforts  in  both  houses 

5  Perhaps  most  important,  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  best  .\merican  minds  In  the  most 
humane  .-Vmerlcin  r!^  t'.s 


IMMIGRATION  HEI  ORM  SHOULD  BE 
P.\SSED  SOON 


newspaper  in  New  Jersey's  capital,  and  the 
.Anchorage  Times  m   Al.xska. 

These  two  recent  .idditlons  bring  to  28  the 
number  of  newspapers  served  by  the  Grlffln- 
L.irrabee  Bureau  Tliey  Include  most  of  the 
major  daUle,s  in  Massachtisetts  and  Maine  and 
others  In  Connecticut.  Rh(xle  Island.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa.  The  bureau 
continues  under  the  ownership  of  Bulkley 
GnfHns  widow  Isabel. 

One  would  think  fathering  news  i  with  only 
three  .".idesi  for  28  newspapers,  trying  to  keep 
the  old  customers  happy  and  trying  to  get 
new  ones  would  be  enough  to  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  the  slender  Mr    I-arrabee. 

But  no  He's  elbow  deep  in  Press  Club  af- 
fairs, liaving  just  led  a  held  of  five  candidates 
for  a   three-year   term   on  The   Press.  Club's 


.Mr   PROXMIRE  Mr  Piv.sidcnt.  today 

I  wisii  to  urKe  the  pavssatfft  of  S    2524.  a 

measure  which  I  iun  proud  to  have  co- 

.sponsored    I   would   like   to  .^hare   with 

Senators  one  good  reason  for  its  passage      Board  of  Governors    This  follows  a  two-year 

which    has    recently   come   to    mv    atten-      stretch  ,is  Press  Club  treasurer  i'.nd  a  former 

hitch  as  club  secret.iry. 

In  addition  Don  is  exceptionally  active  in 
the  .ilTairs  of  the  Westmoreland  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  which  he  served  lis  mod- 
erator m  1960.  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
Maine  Society  of  Washington.  DC  for  whicn 
he  iinginaied  its  now-famous  lobster  dinner. 


tion 

Section  14  of  this  proposal  would  per- 
mit foreign  nationals  servuiK  with  our 
boys   in    Vietnam   to   become   Amencan 
citizens    without    the    usual    delay     Joe 
Hesarty,   who  came   to   this  country  in 
1965.  comes  from  a  lon«  line  of  freedom  *>iAs  is  true  with  most  lifelong  newspaper- 
men.   Don    knew    he   wanted    to   be   .i   news- 
p^permai  from  the  start — the  start  for  IXm 
being    age    11    when    he    began    submitting 
short    L,torles   to   the   Portland.   Me.   Evening 
Express  In  the  city   where  he  was  born     His 
contnbu'ions  were  to  a  regular  column  main- 
tained for  youngsters  and  he  soon  was  lilling 


flKhtcrs.  His  uncle.  Jim  HcKarty.  now  one 

of  Milwaukee's  outstanding  citizens,  was 

a  member  of   the   IRA.  Joe   fought   for 

freedom    in   Vietnam.    He   had   been   in 

this  coimtn,'  for  only  7  months  before  he 

joined   the' Atmy,  and  just  last  year  he 

spent   10  months  in  Vietnam  fifelhting  for      ^^^    space    every    week,    with    tlncle    Wtggly- 

us.  He  risked  Ins  life  for  us   I  think  the     t>pf  stories. 

least    that    'Ae   can    do    is    recot;ni/e    the         '"  '^'^^  school  he  was  paid  for  supplying 

contribution  he  has  already  made  to  this     "***  "^""^  '°  ^^^  '"'''"^^  P^P^''  '^"^  '"  "^■ 

country  aiul  is  llkelv  t/i  makf.  in   fh^  fn        ^I'^'on    'showing   the  same  extra-energy  now 

n, -^    hv    hT  rL  „„  ^u,  ,       V"'^  .    "      evident,    he  started  the  school  pat)er  which 

tuie    by    hastening    his    application    for     stiu  is  being  published. 

Citizenship  xhe  school   principal  opposed   the  school 
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papt-r  project  but  Don  collected  $12  worth 
of  ads  from  the  corner  merchants,  talked  a 
printer  into  doing  the  first  issue  at  a  loss, 
and  delivered  the  papers  still  wet  ■with  Ink 
at  a  school  concert 

At  Syracuse  University,  he  specialized  In 
writing  articles  on  band  leaders  playing  the 
downtown  spots  und  wrote  a  record  review 
ci>lumn  for  the  ■'Dally  Orange."  as  well  as 
doing  a  little  studying. 

Enlisting  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  he  wound 
up  in  a  crytographers'  school  at  Pawling. 
N  Y  where  he  says  he  learned  secret  codes 
in  20  days  Later  he  was  shipped  to  the 
Tucson.  Ariz  .  Davis-Monthan  Air  Base  where 
he  (juickly  learned  they  had  no  use  for 
cryptographers  but  needed  people  to  sweep 
floors  and  do  "KP"  But  he  located  the  base 
newspaper  and  for  the  next  two  years  edited 
that  weekly  publication,  writing  three- 
fourths  of  the  copy  and  taking  regular  abuse 
from  the  commanding  olficer  lor  allowing 
certain  personal  items  to  get  into  print. 

He  then  was  sent  to  the  Philippines.  Oki- 
nawa and  tmally  Japan,  after  Aug.  30,  1945. 
Don  was  waiting  at  .Atsugl  Air  Base  when 
Gen  MacArthur  arrived  and  lie  spent  the 
next  four  months  writing  stories  aimed  at 
proving  the  Air  Force  won  the  war. 

Following  the  war,  Don  got  the  "enterV 
tamment  bug"  out  of  his  system  by  serving 
a  time  as  manager  of  Glen^i  Henry's  Orches- 
tra which  then  was  pl)Sying  the  Aragon 
Ballroom — a  project  whicl^  rapidly  used  up 
all  his  wartime  savlngs,*frying  to  keep  the 
musicians  fed. 

He  was  hired  .sight  unseen  by  Bulkley 
Griffin  but  didn't  get  together  with  his  new 
boss  for  -everal  days  iifter  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington Don  kept  waiting  for  Mr.  GrlfTin  at 
his  office  in  the  Press  Building  but  "Buck" 
was  at  ihe  Senate  Press  Gallery 

Don  has  .-pent  the  better  part  of  every 
working  day  in  the  gallery  for  the  last  21 
ye:vrs  And  since  most  of  his  jxipers  were 
in  New  England,  this  meant  from  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  the  House  in  1947  keeping 
an  eye  "full  time"  on  John  F.  Kennedy.  No, 
Don  I'ever  expected  Kennedy  to  become 
President 

Don's  wife,  the  former  Mary  Elizabeth 
Rolfs,  was  working  as  a  producer  at  WMAL- 
TV.  when  they  met  Their  courtship  sur- 
vived the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Philadelphi.i  m  1948  and  they  married 
that  f.ill-  The  iruits  of  the  marriage  are  two 
children.  Donna.  16.  at  Holton  Arms,  and 
Bobby,  14.  at  Landon  School,  and  a  com- 
lort.ible  home  in  Westmoreland  Hills  where 
the  Larrabees  give  .some  of  the  best  parties 
around 


property,  from  natural  disaster  or  from 
human  hands,  can  bend  the  wealthiest 
man  to  his  knees,  let  alone  the  slum- 
dweller. 

But  Insurance  does  not  just  protect  the 
individual  property  owner;  it  also  im- 
proves the  entire  community  by  provid- 
ing incentives  for  property  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  President's  Panel,  composed  of 
distinguished  public  officials  and  leading 
members  of  the  insurance  industry,  has 
recommended  a  program  to  assure,  in 
President  Johnson's  words,  that  "the 
property  of  businessmen  and  liomeown- 
ers  is  adequately  protected  by  insurance." 

Federal  tax  measures  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  insurance  industry  to 
protect  urban  core  properties.  State  and 
Federal  insurance  pools  will  supplement 
private  coverage  to  assure  fair  access  for 
protection  for  all.  And  private  companies 
will  be  encouraged  to  hire  urban  core 
residents. 

We  must  no  longer  turn  our  backs  on 
the  decent,  law-abiding  urban  citizen 
who  must  face  uncompensated  property 
lo.ss  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a  few. 

The  President's  Panel  has  shown  us 
the  way.  I  anxiously  await  correciivp  leg- 
islation to  follow  this  excellent  report. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RIOT  INSURANCE 
PANEL  SUBMITS  EXCELLENT  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  President  Johns6n's  Advisor>' 
Panel  on  Riot  Area  Insurance  is  a  call  to 
national  action,  to  assure  that  business- 
men and  homeowners  in  our  Nation's 
cities  can  secure  adequate  property  in- 
surance. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
this  matter  ever  .since  I  introduced  leg- 
islation along  this  line,  identified  as  S. 
1484.  on  April  11.  1967. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  for  our  ur- 
ban core  residents  and  workers  to  pur- 
cnase  adequate  insurance  protection — 
1  .-pardless  of  their  personal  character  or 
busine.ss  achievements.  But  since  our  re- 
cent civil  disorders,  it  has  become  vir- 
tually impossible. 

However,  adequate  insurance  coverage 
IS  a  necessity  for  responsible  property 
owners— particularly  in  riot-torn  areas. 
The  loss  of  home,  business,  or  personal 


FACTS    DEMONSTRATE    NEED    FOR 
DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  must  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  need  to  pass  S.  612,  my 
dairy    import   control    bill. 

The  need  is  evident.  Unfortunately, 
present  legislation,  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  does 
not  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the  in- 
genuity of  foreign  dairy  importers.  No 
sooner  does  the  Secretary  close  one  loop- 
hole than  another  one  is  invented. 

Historj'  repeats  itself.  First,  imports  of 
Exylone — a  butterfat-sugar  mixture — 
were  shown  to  injure  domestic  dairj- 
farmers,  and  the  product  was  jjlaced 
under  a  quota.  No  sooner  was  the  quota 
established  than  imports  of  Junex — an- 
other butterfat-sugar  mixture — flooded 
the  country.  Again  a  quota  had  to  be 
established.  Now  it  is  chocolate  milk 
crumb — yet  a  third  butterfat-sugar  mix- 
ture— which  threatens  to  inundate  our 
dairy  producers.  In  1960.  imports  of 
chocolate  crumb  were  only  54.000  pounds. 
This  increased  steadily  until  1965,  when 
2.000,000  pounds  were  imported.  Then,  in 
1966,  we  saw  a  dramatic  increa.se  of  choc- 
olate milk  crumb  imports  to  6.500.000 
pounds.  This  dramatic  increase  was  again 
repeated  in  1967.  when  imports  zoomed 
to  about  10.400,000  pounds. 

Why  must  our  daily  producers  have  to 
wait  until  a  crisis  already  exists  and  then 
have  to  wait  until  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture unlimbers  the  cumbersome  appa- 
ratus of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933?  Indeed,  why 
should  we  force  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  match  wits  with  foreign  dairy 
producers  seeking  to  imi^ort  their  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States? 

Passage  of  S.  612  would  solve  all  these 
problems.  It  would  allow  foreign  daiiy 
producers   to   share    in    our    expanding 


market  while  permitting  our  dairy  pro- 
ducers and  farmers  the  prosi^erity  they 
deserve.  No  longer  would  the  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture  be  forced  to  resort  to 
lengthy  and  cumbersome  procedures  of 
.sectioiW2. 

NASA  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR 
FISCAL  1968 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tions taken  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
reque.st  for  NASA  required  the  reduc- 
tion, deferral,  or  cancellation  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  projects.  These  in- 
cluded the  Voyager  program,  the  NERVA 
II  nuclear  rocket,  the  Saturn  V  and 
Saturn  IB  launch  vehicle  programs  and 
the  Apollo  applications  iiroeram.  Re- 
ductions in  the  "Admini.strative  opera- 
tions" account,  which  pays  the  salaries 
of  the  scientists  and  engineers  and  man- 
agers on  the  civil  service  payroll 
amounted  to  $43  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  At  the  final  appropriation  level  of 
$628  million.  NASA  was  forced  to  re- 
duce travel  by  15  percent,  tc  reduce 
paid  overtime  by  35  percent,  to  reduce 
all  other  administrative  accounts  15  per- 
cent and.  most  .seriously,  to  reduce  its 
personnel  complement  by  over  1.700 
people. 

These  reductions,  which  came,  ironi- 
cally, at  a  lime  when  the  heavy  flight 
schedule  in  manned  space  flight  is  just 
approaching,  are  difficult  to  make.  In 
fact.  NASA  has  not  yet  completed  all  the 
necessary  actions  to  come  down  to  the 
appropriated  level  this  year,  and  has 
had  10  reprogram  already  scarce  re- 
search and  development  funds  in  order 
to  absorb  the  effects  of  the  pay  raise 
passed  last  fall. 

The  "Administrative  operations"  ac- 
count for  1969  submitted  for  NASA  this 
week  by  the  President  shows  an  increa.se 
of  S20  million  over  fi.scal  year  1968.  This 
increase  is  required  almost  entirely  by 
the  effects  of  the  Federal  pay  raise  and 
by  actions  taken  to  accommodate  to 
Ls.sues  rai.sed  by  certain  support  .service 
contracts  administered  by  NASA. 

In  other  words,  the  request  for  fiscal 
year  1969  will  not  permit  rehiring  of  the 
people  laid  off  by  NASA  as  a  result  of 
the  fiscal  year  1968  cuts  Reductions  in 
this  account  in  the  fi.scal  year  1969 
budget  can  only  lead  to  further  lay- 
off.s — layoffs  which  would  seriously  1  un- 
der NASA'.--  ability  to  carry  out  the 
Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V  flights  ahead 
and  the  manned  Apollo  mi.s.sions  in  1968 
and  1969.  I  do  not  believe  thai  ihLs  NA'^A 
account  should  be  reduced,  unless  such 
a  reduction  can  be  more  fully  justified 
than  earlier  reductions  have  been 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MANPOWER 
MESSAGE  OFFERS  PRACTICAL 
SOLUTIONS  TO  A  DIFFICULT 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidents  message  on  manix)wer  is  a 
liraciical  and  realistic  proposal  for  deal- 
ing with  the  hard-core,  unemployment 
problem.  Business  and  government,  work- 
ing together,  can  rectify  the  missteps  of 
the  past  which  led  to  the  creation  of  such 
a  large  pool  of  so-called  unemployables. 
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All  acrass  America  there  is  a  sense  of 
frustration,  of  alienation,  by  many  peo- 
ple, particularly  anioni?  the  disadvan- 
tat:ed  and  'he  minnrity  ijroups  who  are 
oppressed  by  ;>oor  housintc.  low  Income 
and  a  lack  of  opportunity 

We  must  3ive  these  people  a  stake  In 
our  society,  a  feelini;  that  they  belong 
and  that  they  and  the  community  need 
each  other  In  Tampa  last  year,  we  saw 
how  the  senseHsf  involvement  can  con- 
vert potential  troublemakers  into  keepers 
of  the  peace 

In  24  hours.  136  unarmed  Neuro  youths, 
called  the  White  Hats,  stopped  a  riot, 
simply  by  walkiuk;  the  streets  and  uruing 
the  rioters    to  cool  it  " 

As  it  turned  out.  many  of  the  White 
Hats  were  unemployed  and  some  of  them 
frankly  admitted  that  they  had  favored 
the  rioti  at  the  outset  They  decided  to 
help  only  after  the  community  appealed 
to  them  for  iielp  They  were  given  a  sense 
of  Involvement. 

Their  first  demand,  once  the  riot  was 
over,  was  for  jobs. 

Jobs,  of  course,  are  not  the  answer  to 
nots.  But  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  a 
man  who  ha.s  steady  work  is  apt  to  be 
more  satisfied  with  the  world  he  lives  in. 
He  IS  highly  unlikely  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  barricades. 

I  ur^e  imediate  favorable  action  on  the 
President  s  new  manpower  proposals, 
which  will  help  slve  the  disadvantaged 
the  education,  trainine.  experience,  and 
skills  they  so  badly  need  to  enable  them 
to  achieve  full  and  equal  participation  in 
natural  prosperity. 


tlons  helping  to  balance  our  economy,  we 
would  wander  in  chaos 

I  congratulate  Union  Central  on  their 
fine  achievements  and  wish  them  great 
success  in  their  future  endeavors  in  try- 
ing to  achieve  the-e  ^-oals 


There  .ixe  no" immediate  siirvlvora 
Burial   will   be  Thursday  in   North  Wllkes- 
born    where  Mr   Elrwln  maintained  the  f^imlly 
lidme   h  memorial  service  will  be  held  here  at 
ii  l,it-er  date. 


Januaru  SO,  1968 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CO   OP  CINCINNATI 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  1968 
marks  the  completion  ut  100  years  of 
effort  which  the  Union  Central  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  Cincinnati  has  put  forth 
for  Its  policyliolders  ar.d  fur  the  Nation. 
For  a  century  this  company,  along  with 
many  othtrs.  has  fulfilled  at  least  two 
important  functions  in  our  society. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  former  president  of 
Harvard,  in  his  "The  Happy  Life," 
wrote ; 

The  security  of  the  family  Is  the  prime 
object  of  clvillzatiua  and  the  ultlmute  t-nd 
of  all  industry. 

Certamly.  life  insurance  in  a  very  real 
sense  helps  us  to  achieve  that  end.  For 
through  their  application  of  mnthemci'^i- 
cai  skills,  and  their  understandiiv.;  if-Jihe 
financial  world  and  other  environmental 
factors,  insurance  companies  can  provide 
protection  to  the  family  by  deciding  to- 
day what  will  happen  to  a  policyholder 
tomorrow  based  upon  'A  hat  happened 
yesterdiy  to  someone  else.  This  is  truly 
an  important  as  well  as  an  awesome  feat. 

Secondly,  with  the  grow  th  of  extreme- 
ly large  insurance  companies,  a  new 
challenge  has  presented  itself  to  them 
as  financial  institutions.  Union  Central 
is  the  13th  larg^t  life  insurance  com- 
pany with  assets^f  over  $800,000,000,  and 
with  financial  po\\er  of  this  .,ize  it  shares 
in  the  respon.^ibihty  for  the  fiscal  sta- 
bility of  our  Nation.  Surely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  the  large  financial  institu- 


DEATH   OF   KAY   KKWIN 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President,  the  jour- 
nalistic profe,<;s:on  has  been  saddened  by 
the  death  of  one  of  tlieir  outstanding  col- 
leagues. Mr  Ray  Erwin.  of  New  York 
City  His  gems  of  wit  and  comments  on 
the  world  of  newsmen  provided  many 
With  a  lighthearted  view  of  a  most  re- 
sponsible vocation.  In  my  opinion,  he 
was  mOflt  valuable  in  helping  to  maintain 
perspective  among  those  who  are  so  often 
called  on  to  put  things  in  perspective  for 
others    I  am  sure  he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  President.  I  .isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  Mr  P'rwm's  life, 
taken  from  tlie  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times,  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ray      Erwin      Dsad       EDrroa.      Colvmnist — 

Writer     at     Editije     and     PtTBiisHER    Had 

Been  on  the  Sin 

Ray  Erwin.  an  associate  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  magazine,  was  found  dead  Sun- 
day .ipparently  of  natural  causes,  in  his 
.ipartment  In  the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel  He 
was  «2  years  old. 

For  the  last  15  years.  Mr  Erwin  wrote  Ray 
Erwln's  Column"  for  Editor  it  Publisher,  a 
weekly  magazine  of  news  about  newspapers, 
advertisers  and  aijencles.  His  column  in  the 
Jan  20  issue  contains  such  items  as  'Prank 
Parr-.-  Scranlon  Times  calls  his  column  'A 
Few  Frank  P.XRRYGRAPHS  '  The  Miami 

Beach   Sun   culls    its    :iew   Sunday    magazine 
My  Sun.  The  Magazine  ' 

Mr  Erwin  was  born  In  North  WUkesboro. 
N  C  .  and  began  working  (or  the  weekly 
Wilkes  Record  .is  a  printer's  devil  when  13 
years  ild  He  became  city  editor  and  then  at- 
tended Davidson  College. 

Prom  the  late  1920s  until  1940.  Mr  Erwin 
was  an  editorials  writer  for  The  Charlotte 
iN  C  )  Observer,  worked  for  The  Miami  Beach 
Tropics  and  was  publicity  director  for  the 
Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  wrote  editorials  for  The  Easton  (Pa  i 
Express  in  1941  ;vnd  also  started  a  WUkesboro 
paper  called  Newsworld,  which  survived  for 
two  years. 

In  1942  he  came  to  The  New  York  Sun  .is 
a  rewrileman  later  becoming  ship  news  re- 
porter When  The  Sun  was  inergetl  with  The' 
New  York.  World-Telegram  in  1950.  Mr  Irwin 
joined  Editor  and  Publisher  as  a  general  ,vs- 
signment  reporter  He  began  his  column 
liiree  vears  later. 

Mr  Erwin's  idol  ;is  a  reporter  was  O  O  Mc- 
Inivre.  whose  column.  New  York  Day  by 
Da\,"  appeared  m  550  newspapers  before  Ids 
de.ith  m  1938  When  Editor  A:  PubUslxer  oc- 
cupied otHces  In  the  old  Times  Tower,  now 
the  Allied  Chemical  Tower.  Mr  Erwln's  desK" 
area  was  filled  with  mementos  of  Mr  Mc- 
Intyre. 

A  bachelor.  Mr  Erwin  was  long  active  ..s 
manager  lor  Police  Athletic  League  teams  for 
underprivileged  boys.  He  especially  enjoyed 
encouraging  boys  lo  higher  cdu?ation  cr 
artistic  endeavors. 

He  was  an  organizer  of  the  Civil  War 
Round  Table,  a  collection  of  buffs,  and  a 
member  of  the  Deadline  Club  (the  New  York 
chapter  cf  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
Journalistic  trateriutyi,  the  rJewspaper  Re- 
porters Association  ol  New  York  City  and  the 
SUurians,  an  organization  of  veteran  news-, 
papermen 


INSURANCE  CRISIS  IN  THE  CITIES 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr  President,  the  long 
awaited  report  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in 
Riot-AfTected  Areas  has  just  been  re- 
leased The  report  entitled  "Meeting  the 
Insurance  Crisis  of  Our  Cities."  has  bril- 
liantly outlined  the  problems  faced  by 
homeowners  and  businesses  alike  in 
many  urban  area-s  in  their  attempt  to 
obtain  adequate  Insurance  protection. 
Richard  J.  Hughes.  Cliairman  of  the 
Panel,  and  his  fellow  members  deserve 
our  tlianks  and  appreciation  for  under- 
taking the  study  and  for  their  new  and 
fresh  approach  to  the  problem.  Their 
recommendations  are  meaningful,  realis- 
tic, and  fair  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give 
the  study  and  its  conclusions  expeditious 
consideration. 

The  Federal  Governments  recognition 
of  a  problem  and  its  coming  forward  to 
set  up  an  insurance  system  to  help  al- 
leviate the  problem  Ls  not  new  in  our 
history.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Conxjration  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  were  es- 
tablished after  the  bank  and  saving  and 
loan  a.ssociation  failures  during  the  1930's 
jarred  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
threatened  to  undermine  the  entire  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  Nation.  The  de- 
pression years  also  spawned  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  which  was  es- 
tablished to  insure  creditors  again.st 
mortgage  losses.  Tlie  Price-Anderson 
Act  of  1957  established  a  cooperative  in- 
dustry-Government insurance  program 
to  insure  n gainst  nuclear  catastrophes. 
Congi-ess  adopted  a  program  of  foreign 
credit  insurance  to  provide  insurance 
against  imfavorable  political  action  by  a 
foreign  government.  AU  of  these  pro- 
crams  have  been  successful  and  have 
ureatly  aided  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

Now,  however,  the  Nation  faces  a  new 
and  rqually  "rave  problem — the  unavail- 
ability and  hinh  cost  of  property  insur- 
ance in  the  core  areas  of  our  Nation's 
citits.  The  riots  and  hish  crime  rates  in 
the  cities  have  aauravated  this  problem 
to  emergency  proportions.  We  must  all 
work  together  in  finding  the  solution  to 
this  problem. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
imavailability  of  insurance  in  urban 
areas.  Ixist  year,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JavitsI,  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
establisii  a  small  business  crime  insur- 
ance pro:^ram  by  helping  the  private  in- 
surance companies  t>'>ol  their  risks.  The 
Small  Bu.^lness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Bankln'^  and  Currency  Committee  on 
wh'ch  I  am  proud  to  serve  as  rankini  mi- 
nority memt>er.  has  held  liearin.us  on 
crime  i:;.->urance  legislation  and  in  Octo- 
ber reported  out  .:  clean  bill  enabling  the 
Small  Bu^.intss  Administration  to  set  up 
a  crime  insurance  program.  While  the 
.subcommittee  has  given  a  i^reat  deal  of 
thought  to  the  subject  and  has  come  up 
with  a  good  bill.  I  do  think  we  sliould  re- 


consider the  bill  in  light  of  the  Panel's 
rt  commendations.  The  Panel  makes  five 
major  recommendations,  two  of  which 
will  require  Federal  legislation.  The 
P.inol  recommends  that — 

First.  The  insurance  industiy  establish 
voluntary  plans  in  all  States  to  assure 
all  property  owners  fair  access  to  prop- 
trtv  insurance. 

Second.  The  States  cooperate  with  the 
insurance  industry  by  organizing  insur- 
ance iwols  and  taking  other  steps  to  fa- 
cilitate the  insuring  of  urban  core  prop- 
(it:es. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government  enact 
leiiislation  creating  a  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  to  assist  the 
insurance  industrj'  and  the  States. 
Through  the  NIDC.  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  can  provide  backup  for 
the  remote  contingency  of  very  large  riot 
losses 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government  en- 
act tax  deferral  measures  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  insurance  industry  to 
absorb  the  financial  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth.  Other  steps  be  taken  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  inner  city  insur- 
ance market. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  this  new  proposed  program.  All 
groups,  private  and  public,  must  work 
together  to  solve  the  problem;  everyone 
must  contribute,  no  one  should  escape 
responsibility.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Panel  recognizes  the  insurance 
problem  is  serious  for  homeowners  as 
well  as  businesses.  For  over  a  year  I  have 
worked  with  the  insurance  industry  to 
attempt  to  set  up  an  insurance  program 
for  low-income  homeowners  in  urban 
core  areas.  I  know  that  the  industry  is 
interested  in  solving  this  problem  and 
that  they  have  already  given  much  of 
their  thought  and  energy  to  seeking  new 
ways  to  approach  the  matter.  Lastly,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Panels  rec- 
ommendations cover  all  forms  or  prop- 
erty insurance,  that  is.  fire  and  extended 
coverage  as  well  as  vandalism,  burglary, 
and  theft.  Fire  insurance  is  also  a  major 
problem  and,  to  date,  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  do  have  some  questions  about  several 
of  the  Panel's  recommendations  and 
would  want  to  study  in  greater  detail 
certain  alternatives.  For  example,  the 
Panel  recommends  that  funds  which  are 
put  aside  for  reserve  contingencies  and 
are  thereby  subject  to  tax  deferral,  be 
invested  in  special  interest-free,  non- 
transferable U.S.  Treasury  securities.  I 
would  like  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  investing  these  reserve  funds  in  the 
cities.  Any  interest  or  profits  gained  by 
such  investments  would  simply  be  added 
to  the  reserve  fund.  Urban  problems  are 
the  reason  for  such  a  program  and  urban 
citizens  pay  for  the  insurance.  There- 
fore, it  might  be  more  equitable  that  the 
urban  areas  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
reserve  funds.  I  believe  a  system  could 
be  worked  out  which  would  not  present 
an  undue  risk  to  the  insurance  fund,  but 
would  provide  great  help  to  the  cities  in 
their  renewal  efforts. 

In  summary,  let  me  emphasize  my 
general  support  for  the  comprehensive 
program  which  the  Insurance  Panel  has 
recommended.  I  am  confident  that  when 
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we  solve  this  problem  we  will  have  taken 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
revitalizing  our  cities.  The  members  of 
the  Panel  put  the  matter  in  perspective 
when  they  said: 

without  insurance,  buildings  are  left  to 
deteriorate,  services,  goods,  and  Jobs  dimin- 
ish. Efforts  to  rebuild  our  nation's  inner 
cities  cannot  move  forward  Communities 
without  insurance  are  comnninities  without 
liope. 

COMMANDER  BUCHFR  OF  THE 
'PUEBLO' 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  its  .skipix-r. 
and  its  crew  is  an  act  of  piracy  almost 
without  precedent  in  our  history.  That 
we  cannot  tolerate  this  action  and  must 
secure  the  return  of  our  ship  and  our 
men  goes  without  saying. 

The  urgency  of  our  .situation  is  under- 
lined by  the  human  angui.sh  it  involves. 

I  read  this  morning  m  the  New  York 
Times  a  profile  of  the  Pueblos  skipper, 
Comdr.  Lloyd  Marvin  Bucher.  The  arti- 
cle, which  relates  the  high  quality  of 
Commander  Bucher's  past  .seivice.  illus- 
trates the  human  side  of  this  cnsis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SKIPPER  OF  THE  "PuEBLO"  .   I.LOVD  MaRVIN 

Bucher 

Soon  after  the  word  spread  las',  week  that 
Comdr.  Llovd  M.  Bucher's  ship  had  been  cap- 
tured by  North  Korea,  the  telephone  began 
to  ring  "in  the  San  Diego  hotel  where  his 
wife  is  staying. 

From  all  over  the  country  and  from  over- 
seas, the  calls  came  from  former  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Ronquil,  the  submarine  on  which 
Commander  Bucher  had  been  executive  offi- 
cer The  calls,  expressions  of  sv-mpathy  and 
moral  support,  were  an  Indication  of  the 
lovalty  the  men  felt  for  Commander  Bucher, 
according  to  Lieut.  Comdr.  Alan  Hemphill, 
who  was  the  third  officer  of  the  RonquiI. 
"Anything  he  wanted,  his  men  delivered." 
said"  Commander  Hemphill.  "I  and  all  the 
others  in  the  crew  were  proud  to  work  with 
that  man." 

Enlisted  men  who  served  under  him  would 
ask  for  transfers  so  that  they  could  follow 
Commander  Bucher  when  he  was  assigned 
to  :i  new  station.  Commander  Hemphill  sud. 

Lloyd  Marvin  Bucher  i  pronounced  BOO- 
keri  "had  wanted  to  be  a  Navy  officer  since 
anyone  could  remember.  At  Boys  Town,  the 
Nebra=ika  home  for  orphaned  boys  where  he 
w,as  brought  up.  the  director.  Msgr.  Nicholas 
H.  Wegner.  remembered  that  the  youth  had 
been  "crazy  about  the  Navy  " 

ENLL-JTED  :N    194  3 

He  was  in  Boys  Town  from  1941  until  1945. 
when  he  left  to  enlist.  After  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  became  a  quartermaster  second 
class,  he  returned  to  Boys  Town  and  gradu- 
ated from  its  high  school. 

He  played  varsity  tackle  on  the  Boys  Town 
football  team,  piclting  up  the  nickname  Pete 
after  a  professional  athlete  of  the  mid-forv.es 
whose  aggressive  style  he  was  thought  to 
emulate.  No  one  at  Boys  Town  could  recall 
the  identity  of  the  athlete  yesterday,  but 
thev  did  recall  the  dynamic  Bucher  style. 

A"t  the  St.  Joseph's  Children's  Home  in 
Culdesac,  Idaho,  where  he  spent  some  of  his 
elementary  school  years,  the  nuns  recalled 
that  his  favorite  sport  was  basketball.  They 
said  that  he  had  been  an  "A  to  B  student, 
athletically  inclined,  a  hard  worker,  a  very 
nice  lad." 


He  was  born  Sept.  1.  1929,  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  .Scliool  records  show  that  he  was 
adopted  bv  a  f.iniily  named  Bucher.  then  was 
orphaned  while  still  in  ilementary  -chool 
He  was  sPn>-4roni  the  Bolf=e  Children's  Home 
to  the  St.  Jog«ph's  home  in  1938.  when  he 
was  in  the  .--ixth  -rade.  Tlie  nuns  there  ,.r- 
ranged  to  have  him  go  to  Boys  Town  tor  high 
school  threo  venrs  I.ctt'r. 

Commander  Bucher  oTvr.  spends  his  Iree 
time  camping,  hiking  in  the  woods.  coUert- 
ing  rocks  or  in  Iresh-'water  ftshlnc.  He  is  a 
muscular,  athletic-looking  man.  5  feet  10 
mc'ies  tall  and  195  pounds,  with  a  b/Kimmg. 
I  lii'Prf  ul  voice.  \^ 

He  is  described  as  a  voracious  readeiNHe 
will  read,  friends  say.  ".mything  that's  lianft- 
ed  to  him."  from  paperbi.ck  Westerns  to 
.Shjke.speare,  His  favorite  maga/mos  are  The 
N.itional  C'.ooiir.tphic  I'.nd  The  Nation:il  He- 
view,  the  l.itter  becaiise  he  enjoys  the  way 
Its  editor.  William  F   Buckley  Jr  .  ■writes 

MET     ON      III.IND     DATE 

After  high  school.  Commander  Bucher 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Nebraska,  ma- 
joring in  geology.  He  met  his  future  ■wife, 
r-jose  Dolores  Rohlmg.  a  University  of  Mis- 
.s  )uri  student.  (;n  a  blind  date  during  a  f^.ot- 
ball  weekend  They  have  two  sons.  Mark.  15 
ye.irs  old.  and  Michiiel.  13. 

In  June.  1953.  he  was  commissioned  m 
the  Navv. 

Early  m  his  naval  c.ireer  he  attended  the 
Ollicer.s'  Combat  Information  Center  lii  CJlen- 
view.  in.,  but  most  of  his  .subsequent  duty 
was  on  .submarines. 

He  was  at  the  Y'okosuka,  J.ipan.  Naval 
Station  lor  about  two  years  before  he  ■was 
assigned  to  command  the  Pueblo,  which  was 
commissioned  on  May  13.  1967.  There  was  a 
cleleKation  at  the  commissioning  ceremony 
from  Pueblo.  Colo  .  and  Monsignor  Wegner 
w.is  there  from  Boys  Town 

"PrtP  izave  a  short  .speech  "  the  Monsignor 
said  yesterday,  "and  when  he  mentioned  his 
own  background  at  our  Boys  Town,  tl-iere 
were  te.irs  in  his  eyes" 

Mrs.  Bucher  and  their  two  sons  went  to 
San  Diego  with  him  when  the  ship  was  t.iken 
there  last  September  for  a  shakedown  cruise 
The  commander  was  .s6hi-duled  to  leave  the 
ship  in  the  spring  for  new  duty  in  the  United 
St.ites,  so  the  family  stayed  in  the  Mission 
Bay  Hotel  in  San  Diego  when  the  Pueblo 
left  last  November  for  the  tour  that  ended 
with  its  capture  last  v*eek. 

The  North  Korean  report  that  Commander 
Bucher  had  confessed  to  conducting  "es- 
pionaL'e  activities"  was  diflicult  for  those  who 
know  him  to  believe. 

His  voice  ii\  de.scribed  a'  expressive  The 
bro  idcast  \oic^ reading  the  so-called  confes- 
sion was  n.'t  And  no  one  who  knows  him  can 
ini.'ifine  Llovd  Eucher  giving  in  to  anyone 

"Pete  Bucher.>"  said  Monsi(»nor  Weaner 
•There's  one  trait  above  all  his  others  He  !1 
never  quit  " 


PENNSYLVANIA  MOVES  FORWARD 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Gov  Raymond 
P,  Shafer  yesterday  signed  into  law 
legislation  to  spur  the  construction  ol 
vocational-technical  schools  throughout 
Pennsyhania. 

The  legislation — H.B.  1904— which  was 
part  of  the  Shafer  administrations 
legislative  program — raises  the  limita- 
tion on  the  State's  reimbursement  of  cost 
to  school  districts  for  vocational-tech- 
nical school  construction  from  $20  mil- 
lion to  $40  million  a  year.  Governor 
Shafer  said; 

Under  the  120  million  limiUation.  we  faced 
tlie  possibility  .hat  many  school  districts 
would    delay  "constr miction    of    these    badly 
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needed  schools  where  our  children  will  learn 
the  skills  our  modem  industries  must  have 
to  operate 

These  schools  are  an  Important  part  of 
Pennsylvania's  future  attracllim  as  a  i?ood 
place  for  Industry  to  locate  Without  them 
we  will  have  a  dlfflcvilt  time  attrnctlntt  new 
industries  and  helping  our  loyal  industries 
expand 

SfcUled  manpower  Is  one  of  the  larii;est 
problems  faclni?  our  industrial  growth  in 
Pennsylvania  today  There  are  thousands  of 
Jubs  available  while  thousands  of  lur  workers 
remain  unemployed  or   underemployed 

The  Governor  further  declared: 

with  this  new  law.  it  Is  possible  that  Penn- 
syl,vanla  will  have  33  area  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  under  construction  by  June  of 
next  year  This  is  In  addition  to  the  28 
that   are   already    in    operation 

I  want  to  take  this  .ccaslon  to  remind  all 
PennsylvanlaJia  who  ire  vitally  interested 
in  our  manpower  development  proijfam  that 
SIX  of  these  schools  were  coiiitrvicted  during 
the  past  year  aiid  18  in  the  four  years  of  the 
Scranton  Adtnlnlstratlon. 

This  legislation  Wiis  so  vital  because  the 
•20  million  limlt<itioa  wiLs  keeping  a  lid  on 
these  dramatic  and  absolutely  essential  ex- 
paasioD.  which  is  lilt  ting  its  peak  In  &fical 
1966  67  and  1967  68 

This  act  puts  a  new  lease  on  life  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Governor  Shafer  pointed  out  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  present  law  the 
State  reimburses  school  districts  for  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  the  rentals  on 
new  buildings  constructed  by  tiie  Stale 
public  school  buildinfi;  authority. 

He  listed  the  foUowinc  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  as  being  under 
construction  or  in  the  plannmt!  stage: 

Schools  bid  and  under  construction. 
1966-67 — average  total  cost  of  project, 
$3.2  imllion: 

Lebanon  County.  Pittsburgh.  Crawford 
County.  Erie  County.  West  Side — Luzerne 
County — Delaware  County  No  1.  Dela- 
ware County  No.  2.  Delaware  County  No. 
3,  Schuyklll  County— North — Juniata- 
Mifflin,  Berks  County  East,  Berks  County 
West,  Schuylkill  County — South — Forbes 
Trail.  Reading -Muhlenberg,  and  Centre 
County. 

Schools  bid  and  under  construction — 
19t)7-ti8 — average  total  cost  of  project. 
$4.5  nnillion: 

Pai-k'A  ay  West — Pitt^bui  yh— Middle 
Bucks  County,  Nort.iern  Chester.  Colum- 
bia-Montour,  York  Coimty,  \'enango 
County,  and  Northern  Allegneny — A.  W. 
Seattle. 

Sciioo.s  in  advanced  planning  stages — 
1967-68 — averaiie  total  cost  of  project, 
$4  7  million: 

JefTerson  County-Du  Bois,  Clearfield 
County.  Bradford  County,  Franklin 
County.  Greene  County.  Indiana  County, 
Ea.-.tern  Northam;)ton.  Dauplun  County. 
Bethlehem  area.  Ha<':leton  area.  Greater 
Joimstown,  Lanca.--ler  County — Willow 
Street,  Mount  Joy  Bro.Mistown— Lehigh 
County. 

I  salute  the  Shtiier  administration  for 
Its  con.-tructive  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Commonwealths  system  of  vocational 
education. 


GOOD  ASPECTS  OK  L    B    J.  BUDGET 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  President  Johnson  ;s 
to  be  commended  for  muny  aspects  of 
his  budget  message    For  one  thing,  the 


economies  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  in 
this  new  budget  are  most  welcome.  Sec- 
ond. I  am  delighted  to  see  that  he  has 
adopted  most  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kennedy  Commi.ssion.  with  the  result 
that  the  budget  is  a  much  more  unified 
and  less  confusing  document  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  years  Let  us  hope  that 
the  era  of  the  "three  budgets"  is  a  thing 
of  the  past 

Another  recommended  change  that 
may  receive  les.s  attention  becau.se  it  is 
somewhat  technical  is  the  news  that  the 
Water  Resources  Council  is  working  to- 
ward ihe  goal  of  better  techniques  for 
discounting  public  projects.  The  budget 
message  says: 

The  Wat«r  Resources  Council  ;s  developing 
a  more  .ipprnprlate  interest  rate  to  be  applied 
in  formulating  .nnd  evaluating  water  proj- 
ects. The  revLsed  rate  will  be  related  to  the 
average  t-.stlm.iied  current  rests  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  long-term  borrowing  It  will  be  higher 
than  the  rate  now  in  use  lor  project  evalua- 
tion Tlie  new  rate  will  be  applied  to  future 
projects  m  order  to  assure  the  most  effective 
use  of  Federal  fn.nds  in  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources 

This  move  by  the  aciministration  to 
change  discounting  techniques  will  ulti- 
mately save  taxpayers  billion*  of  dollars. 
The  sooner  the  discoimt  rate  can  be  al- 
tered, the  sooner  will  we  begin  to  achieve 
true  economy  in  i^overnment.  I  salute 
the  President  for  this  action,  and  I  am 
sure  that  with  strong  administration 
backing  our  goals  of  more  rational  budg- 
eting procedures  will  become  a  reality 
in  the  near  future. 

Thki  reform  conforms  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Jomt  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  v,h:ch  I  liave  the  honor  to 
chair  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  ixiint 
out  to  this  body  before,  present  policies 
for  evaluating'  public  works  need  a  quick 
and  substantial  adjustment.  I  recom- 
mend that  both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  work  together  to  achieve  that 
adjustment  The  President's  action  will 
certainly  help  tremendously  to  that  end. 

Yesterday  the  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
this  discount  rate  is^sue  Tlie  subject  of 
thLs  hearing  was  a  study  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  investigating 
the  extent  of  type  of  discounting  now 
earned  on  within  the  Government.  Tlie 
subcommittee  heard  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  B.  Staats  testify  that  only  10 
of  23  agencies  queried  now  employ  dis- 
counting, but  that  another  eight  plan  to 
do  .so  for  forthcomine;  budgets.  Mr. 
Staats  also  said  that  interest  rates  cur- 
rently used  vaiT  from  around  3  percent 
to  as  much  as  12  i^ercent,  depending 
upon  the  agency  and  program  in  ques- 
tion. With  such  variance  in  both  the 
utili?.ati;jn  of  di.scounling  and  the  rates 
used  in  the  analysis,  Mr.  Staats  recom- 
mended that  reform  and  standardization 
measures  be  undertaken  as  .soon  as  pos- 
sible The  budget  message  and  the  GAO 
report  each  represent  .sicrnificant  ad- 
\ances  m  this  crucial  fxjlicy  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  Comptroller  Greneral  of  the 
Umted  States.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  be 
printed  in  the  RKCtiRO 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  or  Elme«  B  Staats,  Cumptrollkr 
Gknebai.  or  Tm  UNrrED  States,  Before  the 
StTBCOMMrrm  on  Economt  i.n  the  Oov- 
ebnment.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on 
EeoNoMT  i.v  Government 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  I  .im  plea.sed  to  appear  before  your 
Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  results  of  our 
recent  survey  of  the  use  by  Federal  depnrt- 
nier.t^i  and  neencles  il  the  discounting  tech- 
nique in  making  evaluations  of  future  pro- 
grams Our  report  on  this  survey  Is  being 
submitted  today  to  your  committee  In  ac- 
cordance wuh  your  reque.'it  of  December  19. 
1967. 

We  have  noted  with  interest  the  work  your 
committee  Is  doing  to  establish  a  more  ef- 
fective basis  for  evaluation  of  the  economics 
of  C'-ovemnient  programs  We  welcomed  tiie 
hearlncs  you  conducted  In  September  1967 
on  the  subject  of  the  Plannlng-Program- 
mlng-Budgetlng  System  and  we  have  read 
wuh  great  interest  your  statement  on  dls- 
iiHiniMiij  in  the  report  on  tho.se  hearings. 

Tlie  General  Accounting  Office  has  alf.o 
been  interested  In  the  subject  of  PPB.  and 
sppclflcnllv  the  discounting  technique  We 
recently  conducted  a  ."^urvey  of  23  selected 
Federal  agencies  to  obt.aln  Information  on 
the  ti.se  m.ide  of  the  discounting  technique  In 
making  evaluations  of  their  future  progranis. 
I  share  your  views  that  discounting  is  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  importance  .^s  the  use  of 
PPB  causes  us  to  lock  lurther  Into  the  future 
at  alternative  programs  This  Is  so  because  by 
the  technique  of  discounting  the  amounts  of 
estimated  future  corLs  and  benefits  are  stated 
in  terms  that  are  comparable  to  present  costs 
and  benefits.  The  dLscountlng  technique  does 
this  by  the  application  of  a  compounded  rate 
reflecting  the  costs  of  money. 

Federal  agency  programs  generally  Involve 
a  series  of  annual  costs  and  a  How  of  beneUts 
over  time  Calculation  if  the  present  values 
"f  costs  and  benefits  through  discounting 
makes  possible  a  comparison  of  alternative 
prosrnms  in  terms  of  a  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs,  which  gives  consideration  to  the  tiroa 
periods  In  which  benefits  will  be  realized  and 
costs  incurred  and  the  time  value  of  money. 

The  discounting  technique  can  be  helpful 
to  the  decisionmaker  even  in  those  c;ises  In 
which  the  benefits  associated  with  programs 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  Here,  the  pres- 
ent values  of  the  costs  of  the  programs  can 
be  presented  to  the  decisionmaker  for  his 
decision  as  to  whether  the  perhaps  dimly  per- 
ceived benefits  are  worth  their  costs. 

Before  commenting  on  the  specific  aspects 
of  our  survey,  I  wouid  like  to  discuss  our 
conclusions  at  this  time  so  you  may  consider 
them  m  the  light  of  what  cur  survey  has 
shown  Many  Federal  agencies  have  made 
Rood  u.se  of  the  discounting  technique  In 
evalu:it!ns  individual  projects.  By  applying 
t*ie  discounting  technique  to  alternatives 
within  a  single  program,  the  agencies  have 
been  m  a  better  position  to  select  the  most 
economical  alternative. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  there  is  even  a 
greater  need  for  a  consistent  discounting 
policy  when  decisionmakers  must  choose 
from  many  competing  projects,  either  within 
an  agency  or  among  agencies  This  calls  for  a 
common  .standard,  with  justifications  for  va- 
riations only  m  special  circumstances.  Al- 
though some  agencies  Indicated  that  the 
discount  rate  Is  viewed  as  an  aid  in  chooeing 
between  programs  within  an  agency,  there 
appears  to  be  little  recognition  in  practice 
that  this  kind  of  evaluation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams calls  for  a  common  yardstick  for  use 
by  all  agencies 

Our  study  brings  out  the  significant  im- 
pact on  benefit  cost  ratloe  of  discount  rate 
variations.  For  example,  a  proposed  program 
showing  a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  2.0  witJaout 
discounting  might  have  a  benefit  cost  ratio 
of  only  1.1  If  costs  and  benefits  were  dis- 
counted at  a  10  percent  rate  Our  survey  has 
dlacloeed  variation  In  the  discounts  ranging 
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from  about  3  to  12  percent.  This  sort  of  re- 
duction In  benefit  cost  ratios  as  a  result  of 
discounting  would  be  characteristic  of  many 
projects  because  the  high  Initial  Investment 
costs  are  not  reduced  and,  therefore,  become 
greater  In  relation  to  the  future  annual  costs 
and  annual  benefits 

In  our  opinion,  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  technique  of  discounting  by  Federal 
agencies  should  be  supplemented  with  im- 
provements necessary  to  bring  about  con- 
si.stfncy  in  and  anxjng  agencies  in  the  dis- 
counting rates  used,  and  in  the  techniques 
:ind  underlying  concepts  employed.  We  be- 
lieve such  improvements  are  needed  If  this 
aid  Is  to  be  of  most  effective  use  to  the  agen- 
cies, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  to  the 
Congress  in  Its  evaluation  of  executive 
acency  programs  submitted  for  consideration 
We  believe  that  improvement  In  the  direc- 
tion suggested  will  stUl  require  a  substantial 
amount  of  additional  study.  We  have  received 
statements  from  several  Federal  agencies  In 
which  they  express  recognition  of  the  need 
for  standardization  and  offer  to  work  with  us 
on  further  studies. 

With  these  concluslcais  In  mind.  I  would 
now  like  to  describe  the  highlights  of  our 
survey. 

Our  survey  of  23  Federal  agencies  disclosed 
that  there  fs  a  variety  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  the  use  of  the  discounting  tech- 
nique. 

Ten  of  the  23  agencies  used  the  discount- 
ing technique  in  evaluating  their  fiscal  year 
1969  programs. 

Eight  of  the  23  agencies  did  not  use  the 
technique  for  evaluating  1969  programs  but 
plan  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Five  of  the  agencies  do  not  use  discounting 
and  did  not  state  that  they  plan  to  do  bo  in 
the  future 

The  ten  agencies  that  use  the  discounting 
technique  cite  a  variety  of  rationales  as  sup- 
port for  the  discount  rates  they  use.  which 
vary  from  about  3  to  12  percent.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
used  rates  of  both  3  and  5  percent  to  evalu- 
ate Its  Job  Corp>s  and  tJpward  Bound  pro- 
gnuns  and  has  used  a  rate  of  5  percent  for 
the  Family  Planning  program.  The  stated 
rationale  for  selecting  these  rates  was  that 
they  were  safely  on  the  conservative  side  for 
estimates  of  this  type  and  gave  consideration 
to  the  secular  growth  in  the  price  of  quality- 
constant  labor. 

The  General  Services  Administration  used 
a  rate  of  4  5  percent  in  its  analyses  leading  to 
the  decision  to  request  funds  to  buy  sites  for 
additional  buildings  for  its  fiscal  year  1969 
Facilities  Program.  The  4  5  percent  was  se- 
lected as  an  estimate  of  the  long-term  pro- 
ductivity of  capital. 

We  were  advi.sed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  for  fiscal  year  1969  pro- 
grams discounting  was  tised  only  In  the  con- 
sideration of  three  investment  programs  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration:  facili- 
ties and  basic  systems,  radar  components,  and 
en  route  riUtornntion.  A  rate  of  4.2  jjercent 
was  chosen  because  this  was  approximately 
the  discount  rate  (4.25  percent)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  at  the  time  the  studies 
were  undertaken.  The  Department  acknowl- 
edged that  some  of  Its  other  programs  may 
appropriately  be  ?ult:ible  for  discounting. 
The  Depp.rtment  stated  that  complete  an- 
alytical studies  are  made  on  a  selective  basis 
and  discounting  was  considered  relevant  only 
for  the  investment  programs  mentioned 
above. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
uses  discount  rates  which  vary  depending  on 
the  type  of  project,  the  opportunity  cost  In 
the  particular  country,  foreign  exchange 
scarcity,  and  other  factors  In  a  recent  evalu- 
ation of  a  power  plant  project,  a  discount 
rate  gt  8  percent  was  used  as  representative 
of  tlie  opportunity  cost  of  money  in  the 
country    concerned.   In    evaluating   highway 


projects  in  other  countries,  discount  rates  of 
8,  10.  and  12  percent  were  used. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  uses  sev- 
eral different  discount  rales  in  its  evaluation 
of  programs.  The  interest  rate  specified  by 
Senate  Document  97,  which  was  31^,  percent, 
was  used  to  evaluate  long-term  Fedcriil  in- 
vestment programs  In  wafer  and  land  re- 
sources. In  utility-type  programs  6  jjercent 
was  used  as  representative  of  such  prosrams 
where  the  risk  is  considered  to  be  relatively 
low.  A  12  percent  rate  has  been  used  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  us  evaluation 
of  certain  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, such  as  energy  and  mlnenil  resources. 
where  exploitation,  production,  and  proce.-is- 
ing  is  considered  to  be  a  i)rivatc  r^ither  thaii 
a  public  function. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reported 
that  it  used  several  rates  For  its  analysis  of 
fiscal  year  1969  production  of  special  nuclear 
materials  activities,  the  discount  rate  used 
was  5  percent;  however,  analyses  were  also 
made  using  rates  of  7.5  and  10  percent  to  test 
the  sensitivity  of  the  analyses  to  the  discount 
rate.  The  5  percent  rate  was  selected  because 
It  was  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
long-term  borrowing  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  In  the  Commission's  reactor 
development  studies,  discount  rates  of  5.  7. 
and  9  percent  were  used' since  rites  of  C  to  7 
percent  are  typical  of  those  used  bv  investor- 
owned  utilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  examples 
bring  out  rather  clearly  the  variety  of  dis- 
counting rates  and  rationales  used  by  indi- 
vidual Federal  agencies  in  evaluating  their 
programs.  Our  report  summarizes  more  com- 
pletely the  information  that  we  obtained 
from  the  23  departments  and  agencies. 

On  the  basis  of  our  survey,  it  Is  evident 
that  there  is  little  agreement  among  the 
agencies  as  to  the  rationale  that  should  be 
used  to  determine  an  appropriate  discount 
rate.  There  has  been  no  central  guidance  to 
the  agencies  on  this  matter  :md.  except  for 
those  programs  which  concern  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  projects,  the  agencies 
have  been  free  to  choose  whatever  discount 
rate  or  rationale  they  considered  appropri- 
ate. The  ratlonalee  described  tfl  us  and  the 
variety  of  rates  used  clearly  do  not  evidence 
a  common  understanding  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  the  applicability  of  the  technique  to 
Federal  programs. 

In  those  agencies  that  did  not  use  dis- 
counting in  their  analy.sis  of  fiscal  year 
1969  programs,  there  is  also  a  lack  of  agree-' 
ment.  At  one  extreme  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  ius  Manpower 
Development  Assistance  program  could  be 
evaluated  In  terms  of  a  one-year  horizon  even 
though  program  benefits  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  five  to  twenty  years,  depending  on 
occupations  for  ■which  t.-aining  i.s  curied  on. 
The  implication  here  is  that  a  verv"  high  dis- 
count rate  is  applicable  since  benefits  beyond 
the  first  year  are  ignored. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  practice  of 
making  evaluations  on  the  b.isis  of  total 
undiscounted  costs  and  benefits  over  the  life 
of  a  program.  This  procedure  implies  a  zero 
discount  rate  since  the  dollar  a^sU',  and  bene- 
fits estimated  for  future  years  are  given  the 
same  importance  as  current  costs  and  bene- 
fits. The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  among  the  important  agen- 
cies that  did  not  use  discounting  in  their 
evaluations  of  fiscal  year  1969  programs,  .^s 
noted  in  our  report,  13  of  the  23  agencies 
we  surveyed  did  not  use  discounting. 

The  fact  that  18  of  the  agencies  included 
in  our  survey  either  use  or  plan  to  use  dis- 
counting Is,  we  believe,  an  indication  that  the 
technique  is  receiving  Increasing  acceptance 
In  Federal  agencies  as  an  Important  aspect 
of  the  decision  making  process.  Several  of  the 
agendee  advised  us  that  one  reason  that  they 


have  not  used  discounting  in  the  i>a.st  was 
that  their  analyses  were  not  dovploped  .'^ul- 
hclently  to  i>ermll  discounting.  Presumably, 
they  will  use  discounting  in  the  future 

There  are  several  schools  of  thought  fol- 
lowed by  the  variou.'^  agencies  in  dpu-milning 
their  parikulaj  discount  rate.  Two  of  these 
.schivjls  of  thought  appear  x-.>  be  predominant 
.ilthough  there  are  v.inous  iiu,i'ri>rc;.:itions  in 
actual  ]>ractlce. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that  the  rate 
.should  be  determined  by  and  be  equal  'o 
the  rat,e  paid  by  the  Treasury  in  borrow- 
ing money.  A  second  school  of  thought  holds 
that  the  rate  should  be  determined  by  what 
is  ioregotie.  n.'imely.  the  return  that  could 
have  been  earned  in  the  !>riv:it,e  .'^ctor  of  l'".e 
economy  when  the  decision  i.s  ni.ide  to  coin- 
lalt  re.^^o'urces  tJ  the  public  sect-ir. 

Neither  school  of  thought  provides  cle.ir 
guidance  on  the  specific  di.scount  rate  which 
should  be  used  Cost  to  the  Treasury,  for  ex- 
;-,niple.  Will  vary  depending  ypon  the  deflnl- 
l.ion  applied,  from  3  to  8  percent  or  more.  Ilie 
average  rate  of  return  m  the  private  sector 
iil.so  v.irio,";  depending  ujxin  historical  j^erlods 
bOU'Cted  and  upon  the  weighting  (jf  the  v.i- 
rious  segments  Of  the  private  sector  which 
are  used  in  computing  an  average. 

A  discount  rate  of  sllehtly  over  3  percent 
is  the  cost  to  the  Tre.asury.  If  b.ased  upon 
the  average  r.ite  payable  on  outstanding 
United  States  securities  having  maturity  of 
15  years  or  more,  as  prescribed  by  Senate 
D<x;ument  97.  The  rate  determined  by  the 
procedure  prescribed  In  Senate  Dfx-ument  97 
IS  at  the  low  end  of  the  range  of  rates  in  use 
by  the  agencies  and  therefore  may  be  an 
overly  conservative  estimate  of  Interest  costs 
on   Ciovernment   borrowing. 

Lone-term  rates  show  no  sign  of  returning 
to  the  level  of  10  or  15  years  asro.  Furtlier- 
more.  the  legal  restriction  on  long-term 
interest  rates  has  forced  a  substantial 
amount  of  refinancing  of  the  jjubllc  debt 
throueh  the  sale  of  hlehcr  yield  short-term 
securities.  It.  therefore,  appears  to  us  that 
the  current  average  yield  rate  reported  in 
the  Treasury  Bulletin  is  a  belter  basis  than 
Senate  Document  97  for  determining  interest 
costs.  Ill  this  connection,  we  have  noted  with 
interest  that  your  committee  has  requested 
the  views  of  the  Water  Resources  Council  on 
the  propriety  of  the  discount  rale  deter- 
mined under  Senate  Document  97, 

A  variation,  which  we  believe  has  consid- 
era'Dle  merit,  on  the  jiure  interest  school  of 
tliought  is  to  include  the  effect  of  foregone 
Federal  taxes  which  would  l>e  collected  Irom 
the  private  sector  if  the  same  funds  were 
invested  there. 

As  brought  out  in  our  report,  if  the  full 
costs  of  borrowing,  including  an  estimate  of 
loregone  taxes  from  the  private  sector,  :-.re 
considered,  ;.he  dillerence  betv^een  the  van- 
oos  sciiools  of  t'noueht  is  narrowed  substan- 
tially. If  this  concept  is  accepted,  it  would 
;;ppear  that  there  1.=  a  good  ])ossibility  cf  a 
satisfactory  reconciliation  of  varying  points 
of  view  reaardmc  the  rate  t.o  be  used 

To  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  b":ieve 
that  the  results  of  our  survey  of  Federal 
agency  practices  sueiest  that  the  case  toT 
discounting  i.s  beaig  accepted,  but  that  there 
,u-e  significant  differences  of  opinion  in  tlie 
agenc.es  over  the  appropriate  discount  rau-s 
t  )  be  li^ed.  Because  of  tiie  wide  variation  in 
discount  rates  and  techniques  being  used  by 
the  executive  agencies  t,o  evaluate  and  lus- 
t.fy  their  programs  and  because  there  is 
strons  impetus  to  use  of  the  discounting 
t<>ciinique  provided  by  Federal  agency  adop- 
tion of  plannmg-proeramming-budeeting 
systems,  we  believe  that  centralized  guidance 
is  needed.  The  Congress  itself  may  wish  to 
provide  guidance  to  the  executive  agencies 
on  this  Important  topic. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 'We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virkimia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, Is  there  further  momum'  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morninK  business''  If  not,  morn- 
inn  business  Is  concludtxi 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVTL  RIGHTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  I*res- 
Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  705  H  R  2516 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  staU'd  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  A 
bill  'H.R.  254^1  CO  presenile  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wlJ>  proceed  to  its 
consideration 

Mr.  BYRfi  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair  • .  Tlic  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  lesjislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  more  than  31 
years  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  I  do  not  recall  any  session 
since  the  75th  Congress  wherein  .some 
effort  was  not  made  to  enact  a  ,-.o-called 
civil  rights  bill.  It  was  more  or  less  a 
political  football  that  was  used  in  order 
to  excite  the  voters,  and  particularly  the 
colored  voters,  as  to  who  would  do  more 
for  them. 

In  the  past  8  or  10  years,  the  Senate 
has  passed  quite  a  few  laws  dealing  with 
civil  rights.  First,  voting  rights  were 
assured  by  the  passage  of  an  act  In  1957. 
although  the  Constitution  provided  that 
any  citizen  was  entitled  to  vote  if  he 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  wherein  he  resided. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  States 
devised  ways  and  means  to  try  to  keep 
colored  people  from  voting  .As  time  went 
on.  however,  all  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four.  I  think,  have  enacted  laws 
to  make  it  easier  and  easier  for  the  citi- 
zens of  all  States,  irrespective  of  their 
color  or  religion,  to  vote  Today,  there 
are  no  States  in  which  Negroes  are 
denied  their  right  to  vote  I  know  that  in 
my  State,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Legislature,  back  in  1932.  I 
fostered  and  voted  for  a  bill  to  do  away 
with  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concerted 
effort  being  made  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  exercising  their  right  to  vote  at 
the  polls. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  being  passed 
to  make  it  easier  for  Negroes  to  vote, 
many  other  laws  were  enacted — one  in 
1960,  another  in  1964,  and  another  in 
1965.  All  of  these  laws  outlined  certain 
rights  which  the  proponents  of  the  bills 
asserted  should  be  incorporated  in  legis- 


lation and  should  be  properly  enforced. 
All  of  those  laws  contain  penalties  for 
anyone  violating  them,  (jr  anyone  at- 
tempting t^  infringe  on  the  rights  given 
under  those  laws.  Many  of  the  penalties 
were  severe,  entailing  from  $1,000  up  to 
$10,000  for  a  violation,  with  severe  jail 
penalties. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  enumerate 
what  the  penalties  are  It  seems  tliat  some 
leaders  in  the  field  of  civil  riglUs  are 
trj'ing  to  find  ways  and  means  to  have 
self-operative  laws  so  that  mie  who  is 
denied  or  not  given  his  civil  rights 
should  not  have  to  go  to  court  in  order 
to  assert  them,  but  .should  have  them 
automatically. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has.  since  1957,  enacted  many  laws 
proposed  by  those  who  desire  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities, the  demand  is  for  still  more. 

When  the  flist  bill  was  passed,  it  was 
alleged  that  tho.se  who  were  protected  did 
not  liave  the  funds  to  ao  to  court  and 
have  their  rights  protected  S6.  as  time 
went  on.  we  provided  in  the  acts  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  would  have  the  obligation  to 
prosecute  m  behalf  of  those  who  did  not 
receive  or  were  not  accorded  their  civil 
rights  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

We  established  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  order  to  study  many  of  the 
cases  which  were  presented  to  it.  in  order 
to  take  action,  if  necessary,  by  the  proper 
prosecuting  authorities 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  was  created,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  lawyers  were 
hired  in  order  to  a.ssist  in  prosecuting 
those  who  refused  to  accord  civil  rights 
under  the  acts  I  have  .)ust  mentioned,  all 
of  this  was  done  free  of  charge  for  them. 

.■\s  I  recall,  the  Commission  found  very 
few  cases  to  present  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States 

The  proposed  bill,  H.R.  2516.  seeks  to 
£,'ive  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  in 
cases  which  should  be  handled  by  the 
local  courts 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  interfere  whenever  any 
of  the  rights  of  a  member  of  a  minority 
race,  colored  people,  and  .so  forth,  has 
been  interfered  with  by  means  of  coer- 
cion or  any  action  of  that  kind  Then  the 
Federal  courts  can  intervene,  whether  It 
IS  a  Federal  act  or  an  act  that  should 
be  tried  by  the  State  courts 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  belief  that,  even 
though  this  bill  were  enacted,  Negroes  or 
meml>ers  of  other  minority  races  would 
not  be  able  to  get  better  rigiUs  than  they 
are  now  obtaining  imder  the  law  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  repeated  too  often 
that  tins  act  is  being  directed  .solely  and 
wholly  to  the  Southern  StaU-s  I  think  I 
may  limit  that  to  two  Soutliein  States — 
.\labama  and  Mi.ssi.ssippi 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  what 
gave  rise  to  this  proposal  were  a  murder 
in  Mississippi,  which  remains  unsolved, 
and  three  in  .Alabama  that  remain  un- 
solved The  people  who  engaged  in  those 
atrocities  have  not  been  apprehended. 
Some  time  ago  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
was  lodged  against  quite  a  numt>er  of 
citizens  of  Alabama,  and  many  of  them 
are  serving  terms  in  jail. 


Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that,  in  a  few 
Instances,  the  States  did  not  do  justice 
to  those  who  were  aggrieved  or  to  those 
who  suffered,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
enactment  of  this  law  will  correct  the 
situation,  so  that  we  will  have  a  more  or 
le.ss  .self-operating  law  and  one  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
able  to  prosecute  acts  of  violence  or  acts 
denying  civil  rights  to  citizens,  which 
should  be  tried  in  the  State  courts. 

The  bill  goes  far  in  that  direction.  It 
IS  my  belief  that  there  is  sufQcient  law 
now  on  tile  statute  books  to  remedy  the 
situations  complained  of. 

Mr.  President,  a  cur.sor>'  reading  of 
this  bill  will  show  that  it  repeats  all  of 
the  rights  that  have  been  accorded  under 
the  1957.  1960.  1964.  and  1965  acts,  and 
also  in  previous  legislation.  It  is  one  of 
those  coveralls  that  would  iiermit  the 
long  arm  of  Uncle  Sam  to  reach  into 
matters  that  are  purely  affairs  of  the 
States.  This  proposed  act,  with  many 
others  that  have  been  passed  in  the  last 
10  or  15  years,  goes  far  toward  establish- 
ing a  centralized  government.  I  am  op- 
po.sed  to  that.  Mr.  President.  It  iB  my 
sincere  belief  that  our  country  would 
never  have  grown  to  its  present  heights 
except  for  the  fact  that  each  State  re- 
tained the  right  under  the  Constitution 
to  pass  its  own  laws  governing  the  people 
within  its  respective  jurisdiction. 

If  at  the  beginning  of  our  Republic  we 
had  had  a  centralized  government  op- 
erating out  of  Washington.  I  am  sure 
the  progress  made  by  our  great  country 
would  not  have  been  as  pronounced  as  it 
is  today.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  more  we 
sap  away  from  the  States  their  rights  to 
liandle  their  local  affairs,  the  worse  our 
condition  will  become. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  that  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  is  one  of  the  ablest  con- 
stitutional lawyers  who  serves  in  the 
Senate.  I  read  with  interest  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
pending  measure. 

This  measure  was  voted  out  of  com- 
mittee by  an  8-to-7  vote.  In  order  to 
carry  the  day.  it  was  necessary  for  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  fly — 
I  believe  at  Government  expense — from 
London  to  Washington  in  order  to  cast 
a  vote  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report 
this  bill  for  the  Senates  consideration. 

AN     ANALYSIS     or     H  R.     2516  —  AN     AMENDMENT 
IN  THE  NATURE  or  A  SUBSTITCTB 

Mr.  President,  the  civil  rights  bill,  if 
adopted,  would  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  any  person  to  interfere 
with  or  injure  any  other  person  engaged 
in  civil  rights  activities,  those  activities 
being  specifically  enumerated. 

As  I  have  stated,  thase  activities,  those 
rights,  are  all  enumerated  in  the  many 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  Congress, 
not  only  since  1957  but  for  80  or  90  years 
past.  Here  we  are  being  asked  to  put  a 
law  on  the  statute  books  which  would 
bypass  the  14th  amendment,  and  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  in- 
terfere in  prosecutions  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  States.  This  bill 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime,  whether 
or  not  the  giulty  party  was  acting  under 


color  of  law  A  list  of  pro.scribed  activi- 
ties are  enumerated,  including  inter- 
ference with  voter  registration,  which  is 
included  in  the  act  of  1957,  as  I  have 
pointed  out;  integration  of  public 
schools;  public  accommodations,  which  is 
included  in  the  acts  of  1960  and  1964; 
employment;  jury  service,  included  in 
the  acts  of  1964  and  1965;  use  of  com- 
mon carriers,  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  quite  a  long  time;  and 
other  such  activities. 

But  all  of  those  activities.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  described  in  the  many  laws  to 
which  I  shall  refer  later;  and  for  the 
violation  of  those  laws,  adequate  punish- 
ment is  provided  for  those  who  disobey. 
The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  plain  provisions 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  require  some  form  of  State 
action  before  there  can  be  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  in  that 
amendment.  All  of  the  civil  rights  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  have  had  their 
foundation  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendmenU  to  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though the  interstate  commerce  clause 
hag  been  used  to  further  civil  rights,  the 
primai-y  constitutional  bases  for  all  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  have  been  these  post- 
Civil  War  amendments.  It  h^  been  well 
established  that  the  14th  amendment  re- 
quires State  action,  and  that  private  acts 
ave  not  included  within  the  protection 
granted  by  the  amendment.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  uniformly  upheld  this 
requirement. 

The    Supreme    Court,    however,    has 
clouded  the  issue  of  State  action  and  pri- 
vate action  and  private  conduct  in  one 
of   its  recent  decisions.   In  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S.  745.  it 
reinstated     the     indictment     and     case 
against  Guest  and  several  other  defend- 
ants. Although  there  was  no  showing  that 
Guest  or  the  others  were  State  officials 
or  acting  under  color  of  State  law,  there 
was  an  allegation  in  the  indictment  that 
the  State  was  involved  In  the  conspiracy 
to  deny  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  his  civil 
rights.  The  Court  held  that  since  the  in- 
dictment contained  an  allegation  of  State 
involvement,  it  was  sufficient  to  deny  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  charges.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reiterated  the  established 
rule,  however,  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  still  offered  only  protection  against 
State  acts  or  those  acting  under  color  of 
State  law.  The  Penn  case  involved  the 
crime  of  conspiracy  rather  than  a  crime 
involving  an  overt  act.  In  other  words, 
the  defendants  in  that  case  were  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  deny  to  the  victim 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  easier  to  convict  a  person  of  the  crime 
of    conspiracy    rather    than    an    overt 
crime.  The  reason  is  that  there  need  not 
be  any  actual  carrying  out  of  criminal 
conduct  to  a  conclusion,  but  only  proof 
that  the  defendants  conspired  to  do  so. 
The  sponsors  of  this  year's  civil  rights 
bill  attempted  to  circumvent  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  amendment  requiring 
State  action  by  simply  saying  that  "who- 
ever, whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law."  and  so  forth,  are  guilty  of  this 
new  Federal  crime.  Some  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  indicated  In  the  Guest 


case.  In  concurring  opinions,  that  Con- 
gress could,  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment,  enact  a  law  which  would 
cover  private  acts  as  well  as  State  acts. 
We,  of  course,  hold  that  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  legislate  against  acts  of 
private  individuals  under  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Section 
5  of  the  14th  amendment  merely  says 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  that 
since  section  1  of  the  amendment  reads, 
"no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall- abridge  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law."  that  Congress  is 
prohibited  from  enacting  the  present  bill 
into  law. 

I  shall  now  read  a  few  cxcei-pts  from 
a  masterly  minority  view  expressed  in 
the  report  to  Congress  on  ihis  bill  ine- 
sented  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin  1.  In  his  minorily  view, 
he  discusses  the  14th  amendment,  its  ap- 
plication, and  the  many  decisions  that 
have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  cites  in  detail  the  so-called 
United  States  against  Gycst  proposal, 
and  in  that  case  he  points  out  that  .some 
of  the  citations  and  quotations  used  by 
the  proponents  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion were  taken  not  from  the  majority 
decision,  but  from  the  dissenting  opin- 
ions rendered  by  some  of  the  Justices.  I 
am  certain  that  evei-y  lawyer  knows  and 
understands  that  any  decisions  of  the 
Court  must  be  based  upon  a  majority 
ruling  of  the  Court  in  order  to  be  valid. 
I  now  read  from  the  additional  views 
of  Mr.  Ervin,  on  page  22  of  the  com- 
mittee report : 

No  clearer  language  could  be  found  X-o 
express  the  Idea  that  the  only  power  of  Con- 
gress under  section  5  is  to  pnlorce  the  pro- 
hibitions which  the  14th  amendment  impcses 
upon   State   action. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Guest,  et  al.. 
383  U.S.  745.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  cite.s  the 
Civd  Rights  cases.  109  US  3.  in  support  of 
the  Court's  decision.  Tl-irit  case  stilted,  t-tart- 
ing  at  page  10: 

"The  first  section  of  the  14th  amenriment 
(which  is  the  one  relied  on),  after  declar- 
ing who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  LniteU 
States,  and  of  the  several  States,  is  prohibi- 
tory in  its  character,  and  prohibitory  upon 
the"  States.  It  declares  th..t; 

■■  'No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberly,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

"It  is  State  action  of  a  tiarticular  char- 
acter that  Is  prohibited.  Individual  invasion 
of  individual  rights  is  not  tlie  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment.  It  has  n  deeper  and 
broader  scope.  It  nullifies  and  makes  void 
all  State  legislation,  and  State  action  of 
every  kind,  which  impairs  the  privlleKes  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  which  injtires  them  in  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  or 
which  denies  to  any  of  them  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

■It  not  only  does  this,  but,  in  order  that 
the  national  will,  thus  declared,  may  not  be 


brtttiim  fulmrm.  the  last  .section 


a  mere  brutum  fulmem.  the  last  .section  of 
the  amendment  vests  ConLTess  with  the 
power  Ui  enforce  it  IJV  appr<iprlnte  k-gitla- 
iion.  To  enforce  what"'  To  enlorce  the  jiro- 
liibitiun.  to  adopt  appropriate  legislation  for 
C'rrOi'MnL'  the  caect.s  uf  su(h  prohibj'.cd 
Slate  laws  and  .State  act.=  and  thus  li  render 
them  i-;Tecttiany  mi!l.  \oKi.  and  uhkicuous. 
"This  is  the  legislative  power  conferred 
upon  Congress,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  It 
does  not  invest  the  Congress  wlih  the  i)owpr 
ti)  legislate  upon  subjects  which  are  within 
the  domain  of  State  legislation,  Init  to  pro- 
vide n\odes  of  relief  au'alnst  Stale  UtJisla- 
tion  or  State  action  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
It  does  not  authorize  Coneress  to  create  a 
code  of  nuinicip.Tl  law  lor  the  ree-ulation  of 
private  rieht.s;  but  tJi  provide  modes  uf  re- 
dres.s  against  the  oper.ation  of  State  laws 
and  the  action  of  State  officers,  e.xecutlve  or 
judicial,  when  the.se  are  subversive  of  the 
Uindamental  righlii  specified  in  tiie  amend- 
n.ent. 

"Positive  rights  and  privileges  are  un- 
doubtedly secured  by  tlie  14th  amendment; 
but  they  are  .secured  by  way  ot  jjrohibitlon 
against  State  laws  and  State  proceedings  af- 
fecting those  rights  and  privUeees.  and  by 
jjower  given  to  Congress  to  Jeglslate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  such  prohibition  lnt.o 
effect:  .md  such  legislation  must  nece.s.sanly 
be  [jredicated  upon  such  sujiposed  Stat*  laws 
or  State  proceedings,  and  be  directed  to  the 
correction,  of  their  operation  .and  eifect  " 


Thfil  is  one  of  the  mo.st  lecrnt  deci- 
sions to  be  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  .say  that  the  languace  shows, 
without  a  doubt,  that  it  is  only  State 
acts  that  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

There  are  quite  a  few  other  cases  that 
my  pood  friend  from  North  Carolina 
i  Mr.  Ervin  I  cites  in  the  minority  views 
to  uphold  his  position.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  now  to  read  all  of 
them.  I  simply  say  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  is  an  effort  by  its  proponents  to 
fiive  to  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  of 
violations  that  are  purely  within  the 
liurview  of  State  laws.  Therefore,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  since  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  have  participated  in  the  debates 
that  took  place  in  this  Chamber  when- 
ever civil  rights  bills  were  before  the 
Senate.  Every  year,  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  it  has  been  demanded  of 
Congress  that  more  and  more  civil  rishts 
laws  be  passed,  for  the  avowed  purpo.se 
of  protecting  the  Negro  in  our  society. 
It  has  been  said,  over  and  over  again, 
that  new  laws  are  necessary,  not  merely 
to  give  the  Negro  a  greater  measure  of 
equality,  but  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  damper  on  violence  within 
the  Negro  community.  We  have  been  told 
every  year  by  civil  right,s  leaders  and  the 
.sporisors  of  .such  bills  that  such  laws  a:e 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  contest 
and  controversy  from  the  .-treets  and  to 
put  them  in  the  courts. 

The  proponents  of  such  acts,  particu- 
larly the  acts  of  1960.  1964,  and  1965. 
have  said  that  their  enactment  was  nec- 
essary to  remove  controversies  from  the 
streets  and  let  them  be  tried  in  the  courts. 
I  have  said,  time  and  lime  again,  that 
that  is  not  true  at  all.  The  cause  of  vio- 
lence is  the  complete  disrespect  for  law 
and  order,  which  large  segments  of  the 
Negro  commimity  have  adopted.  This 
disrespect  for  iaw  and  order  began  sev- 
eral vears  ago.  when  the  Supreme  Court 
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and  the  Department  of  Justice  condoned 
and  encoiira«ed  the  reckless  disobedience 
of  the  laws  of  the  Southern  States 

Mr  President,  as  was  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, I  understand  that  Dr  Martin 
Luther  Kinij  is  i,'oing  to  staKe  a  march 
on  Washinaton  withui  the  next  J  or  3 
montl^s  I  >hall  watch  this  parade  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  hundreds  of  lawyers  will 
take  action  to  prevent  violence  in  '.he 
streets  of  WashlnKton  Of  course.  Dr 
King  has  always  prefaced  his  marches 
by  sayini;.  It  :s  nonviolent  But  at  all 
times  violence  did  follow  m  the  wake  of 
the  marches  that  were  put  on  by  Dr 
Klntj  This  march  on  Washington  will 
give  us  .in  opportunity  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  Attorne  General  or 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  ac- 
tion— not  to  prevent  the  march,  but  to 
prevent  violence,  riots,  and  what  have 
you. 

It  was  my  prlviletic  to  visit  parts  of 
my  State  last  year,  a  few  months  a*;o. 
and  I  found  that  what  bothers  the  jieople 
of  my  State  is  not  .so  much  the  Vietnam 
war.  but  civil  disobedience  and  a  lack  of 
law  enforcement  throughout  this  land.  It 
is  my  belief  that  that  will  be  the  No  1 
issue  during  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Unless  .something  Is  done  now  to  stave 
off  these  riots  and  the  civil  disobedience, 
matters  can  become  much  worse  than 
they  were  last  year. 
»  Businesses  were  disrupted  by  the  so- 
called  ins  — the  sit-ins.  pray-ins.  love- 
Ins,  kneel-ins.  and  all  the  other  "ins." 
Interstate  hii^hways  were  blocked  to 
traffic  in  order  that  marchers  and  dem- 
onstrators could  disobey  the  laws  of 
Alabama.  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and 
other  States.  The  FBI.  Federal  marshals, 
and  Federal  troops  were  used  to  assist 
In  the  lawbreaking. 

This  was  all  done  under  the  gui.se  of 
freedom  of  assembly  and  the  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances  State  and  local 
laws  were  trampled  underfoot  by  the 
rabble-rousers  wiio  preferred  the  short- 
cut of  "Civil  disobedience  to  the  order- 
ly processes  of  the  law  If  changes  were 
needed,  there  were  methods  for  orderly 
and  legal  change  Civil  rights  leaders  in 
the  Federal  Government  cho.se  what 
seemed  to  be  the  easy  way  out  They  pre- 
ferred to  assert  Federal  superiority  of 
force  over  local  law  and  the  sensibilities 
of  local  people. 

All  of  this  encouragement  uf  lawle.^s- 
ness  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
the  civil  rights  leaders.  wTiich  began  in 
the  South,  has  now  .-pread  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other 

The  Federal  Government  can  no  longer 
control  this  violence  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bureaucrats  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  now  saying  that  law  and  order 
is  a  local  matter.  If  they  had  taken  that 
position  5  or  6  years  ago.  I  doubt  we 
would  have  the  riots  that  have  spread 
all  over  the  country  and  which  have 
made  a  mockery  of  our  law  s. 

The  Negro  can  no  longer  understand 
why  he  is  not  being  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  He  had  violated 
the  law  before  with  Federal  assistance 
and  condonation,  but  now  when  he  riots 
in  Detroit.  Federal  troops  move  against 
hon. 


In  the  past  few  years.  I  have  said  on 
so  many  occasions  that  the  enactment 
of  civil  rights  laws  would  not  take  the 
controversy  out  of  the  streets  that  I  have 
become  hoar.se  from  repetition  The  in- 
sane reasoning  of  the  past  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  tliaos  which  exists  in 
our  cities  today 

If  people  lived  in  the  slum  L'hettos  in 
Chicago  or  Detroit  and  could  not  get 
adequate  employment,  the  answer  only  a 
few  years  ago  was  to  rope  off  the  high- 
way between  Selma  and  Montgomery 
and  .<tasie  a  ridicuhnis  march  The  whole 
Nation  today  is  reaping  the  whirlwind 
of  this  deception 

Mr  President.  I  would  now  like  to 
quote  from  a  few  of  my  previous  speeches 
at>d  statements  regarding  hiwle.ssness 
and  enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

On  April  13.  1964,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing --tatement.  which  is  printed  in  the 
Cij.voREssioNAL  Record,  volume  110.  part 
t;.  pages  7741-7742: 

.  Even  if  this  bill  which  is  before  us 
!s  forced  ont<5  the  statute  books,  the  Negro 
leaders  wlU  not  be  content  to  take  their 
grieviinces  thruugh  the  courts,  which  is  the 
normal  process  even  tixlay  Instead,  they 
•Aoulcl  prefer  V)  t.ike  It  into  the  streets  and 
int*i  individual  private  businesses,  just  as 
Is  being  done  where  such  laws  are  already 
in  effect  This  method  gains  much  more  pub- 
licity and  keeps  the  c^jtlers  lull 

Mr.  President,  my  prognostications 
have  come  to  pa.ss. 

On  April  29.  1964.  I  made  the  following 
statement,  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  7, 
page  10540,  in  the  proceeduigs  of  that 
day: 

In  my  Judgment.  If  It  is  enax?tcd  as 
written.  It  will  cause  more  strife,  more  con- 
rtlct,  more  resentment,  and  do  far  more  harm 
than  It  does  good, 

Mr  President,  that  is  another  quota- 
tion from  a  statement  I  have  made.  Who 
is  here  to  deny  that  statement?  If  there 
is  anyone  I  would  like  to  have  him  bob 
up  and  say  so. 

On  April  30.  1964,  I  made  a  statement 
which  IS  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110,  part  7,  page  10582, 
follows: 

If  they— 

And  I  referred  to  the  proponents  of 

that  biU— 

^re  sincerely  concerned  with  this  l.ssue,  they 

^mould  use  their  influence  to  brln<;  about  a 

belter  understanding  between  the  whites  and 

the  Negroes. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  the  use  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  I 
predict  that  the  passaffe  of  the  bill  will  bring 
on  more  strife  than  now  prevails  in  our 
country  It  will  widen  th»  gulf  of  misunder- 
st.inding  that  now  exists  and  further  blunt 
the  good  relations  that  have  existed  in  the 
Si'Uth  between  the  whiles  and  Negrrn-'s  i.ver 
the  ve.irs. 


Mr   President,  in  t 
I  stated  on  June  13 
that  I  prepared  for 
WWL.  New  Orleans: 

I  would  now  like  to 
most  sorrowful  aspects 
type  Is  that  it  cannot 
and  destroy  a  great 
between  the  races  th<i 
the  years,  piirlicularly 
ones  who  will  be  hurt 


he  same  year,  1964, 

in  a  radio  speech 

delivery  on  station 

add  that  one  of  the 

of  legislation  of  this 

help   but   tear  down 

imount    of    good    will 

t   has  grown   up  over 

m   the   South.   The 

most,  in  my  opinion. 


will    be    the    very    persons   that   this   bill    is 
suppuspdlv  .seeking  to  assist 

Mr  President,  that  statement  was 
made  by  me  4  years  ago  and  it  Is  hap- 
pening i:i  just  that  way. 

During  the  debat*  on  this  question,  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  were  fond  of 
rising  tune  and  time  again  to  state  that  it 
was  urgently  needed  because  of  the  great 
number  of  violent  demonstrations  which 
were  sweeping  the  cfnintry.  particularly  the 
Northern  cities  I  predict  that  putting  this 
bin  on  the  statute  books  l.s  going  to  promote 
an  increase  in  violence  rather  than  abate  It 
The  agltaUjrs  are  going  to  discover  that  very 
little  has  been  added  to  the  measure  that 
will  actually  solve  their  grievances,  and  lliey 
will  doubtless  continue  to  seek  satisfaction 
m  the  .streets.  Thev  will  soon  llnd  that  this 
bill  Is  not  the  solution  to  their  problems. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  few  more  of  my  previous  speeches 
and  statements  regarding  lawlessness 
■ind  inactnient  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  stated  as  follows  in  a  radio  address 
over  station  WWL.  New  Orleans,  on 
March  20.  1965: 

I  was  mo.st  disappKJlnted  In  the  President's 
addre.-is  to  the  Congress  and  nation  last 
Monday  night,  on  the  subject  of  new  voting 
rights  legislation  I  listened  c.u-etully  to  the 
President,  and  although  he  laid  great  stre.ss 
on  voting  rights.  1  did  not  hear  the  word 
(/uad/ication.i  mentioned  un(fwhere  In  his  re- 
marks 

This  seemed  very  strange  to  me  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  well  know  that  the 
Constitution  reserves  to  the  states  the  right 
to  establish  voter  qualifications.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  always  respected  this  right 
of  the  suites,  and  has  recjulred  only  that 
those  qualifications  established  by  the  states 
be  applied  and  enforced  uniformly  and  with- 
out discnmlnaiion  as  to  color,  creed,  and 
religion 

The  Civil  Rights  .Vet  of  1957  also  dealt 
with  voting  rights.  Its  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  implement  the  requirements  of  the 
15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  giv- 
ing federal  protection  for  voting  rights,  and 
attempts  to  abridge  them  a  federal  crime. 
The  .ipproach  of  this  statute  was  to  chal- 
lenge through  litigation  the  discriminatory 
use  of  voter  qualification  tests, 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  those  cases  where  the  right  is  denied. 
the  questions  involved  should  be  laid  before 
the  courts  for  proper  adjudication.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  primary  arguments  advanced  for 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
against  which  I  fought  vigorously,  was  that 
)t  would  ensure  that  the  so-called  '  clvU 
rights  effort"  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
streets  and  placed  before  the  courts  of  our 
land  .At  the  time  I  ."itated  that  this  would 
not  be  the  c.ise  at  all,  and  that  the  appetites 
of  the  demonstrators  and  agitators  would  be 
whetted  by  the  passage  of  the  Act  Only  a 
few  months'  time  has  shown  the  correctness 
of  this  prediction 
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The  bill  was  not  conceived  In  the  streets 
Of  Selma.  iis  has  been  charged  Its  effects  were 
conceived  in  the  minds  of  so-called  cull 
rights  leaders  who  knew  that  If  they  were  to 
t  ike  charge  of  the  political  Institutions  of  the 
South  they  wotild  have  to  do  so  by  ovcr- 
whelmir.g  tiie  duly  constituted  local  govern- 
ments by  registering  and  voting  masses  c>f 
unqualified  and  spmllltcrate  citizens.  Negro 
agitators  and  demagogues  herded  huge  groups 
of  the  unlortunate  and  uninformed  through 
the  streets  of  Selma  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  tearing  clown  law  and  order  In  that  com- 
munity Week  after  week,  they  stormed  the 
bastions  of  decency  and  responsibility,  and 
finally  achieved  their  goal  of  securing  po- 
litical leverage  upon  the  Federal  C»overnment 


I 

' Jamaru  .W,  liiOS 

which  Is  to  do  the  sordid  bidding   Thev  will  to  get  people  registered.  It  was  to  bring  to 

never  be  satisfied   until   they  h.tve  turned  a  bear  national  public  opinion  which  had  been 

l.iw-iibiding  community-    which  no  one  ever  distorted  by  these  demagogues,  on  the  State 

heard  of     into  a   jungie  where  anarchy  be-  of   Alabama    and    this   local    community,    in 

comes  the  order  of  tlie  d.iy   To  manufacture  »order    to   displace    the    laws    of    that    State, 

an  artificial  crisis   in  an   unsuspecting  com-  Most  of  their  demands  had  been  met.  I  was 
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Informed,  but  they  did  not  leave;  they  con- 
tinued to  parade  up  and  down  the  streets 
with  their  senseless  chants  of  "freedom  now." 

RADIO  ADDRESS  OVER  STATION  VV'WL,  NEW  OR- 
LEANS.    JULY     2.     1966.     "PEACE    IN     MISSISSIPPI" 

On  another  domestic  Issue.  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  my  constituents  deploring 
the  marching  episode  that  hiis  just  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  in  Missis-sippi.  I  cer- 
tiunly  agree  that  the  march  was  de))lorable, 
and  I  can  only  wonder  what  real  good  has 
been  accomplished  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  It  can  balance  out  against  the  strife 
and  sufTerlng  that  was  cau.sed.  Hopefully. 
conditions  will  be  able  to  settle  down  once 
again,  and  perhajK  the  worst  of  the  much 
advertised  long,  hot  summer  is  over,  at  leiust 
in  Mississippi. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  likely  that  the  violent 
season   is  not  over  In   other  sections   of  the 
Mr.   President,   that  same   Dr.   Martin     nation,  particularly  in  the  creat  cities  of  the 


munity,  and  to  that  add  the  unfortunate 
deaths  of  some  ini-sgulded  persons,  is  the 
slock  in  trade  of  these  demagogues.  What  is 
it  all  for?  The  purpose  cjf  these  demagogues 
Is  to  appropriate  the  political  processes  by 
mob  action  Can  anyone  witne.ss  the  chant- 
ing demands  for  ■freedom  now,"  and  like 
statements,  and  not  identify  them  as  mere 
slog;iJis  of  the  demagogues?  Is  the  Senate  to 
respond  as  did  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
throwing  constitutional  government  to  the 
howling  mob? 

The  senseless  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery accomplished  nothing  of  value.  It  was 
begun  m  violation  of  a  Federal  court  order. 
King  stated  thai  the  order  was  being  vio- 
lated because  "we  did  not  think  It  was  legal," 
Have  we  arrived  at  the  point  where  these 
new  extremists  may  obey  the  laws  of  their 
choice  and  flout  the  rest? 


Luther  King  is  supposed  to  march  on 
Washington  2  or  3  months  hence. 

I  am  just  wonderinR,  what  is  going  to 
happen? 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  an  article  pub- 


north,  I  have  often  staled  tlie  belief  that 
these  marchers  and  agitators  have  no  need  to 
go  so  far  afield  to  find  things  t.i^  demonstrate 
against.  Most  of  them  would  do  'veil  to  look 
in  their  own  back  yards. 

Of  course,   the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 


li.shed  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  these  marches  and  demonstrations  do  very 
that  Dick  Gregory,  the  comedian,  is  going  utile  good,  whether  they  ocxrur  m  the  North 
to  defy  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic     or  south.  Usually  the  reverse  proves  to  be 


true,  as  I  feel  certain  is  the  c.vse  in  Missis- 
sippi, In  any  event.  I  believe  tliat  calm  and 
reason  should  be  allowed  to  prevail,  and  in 
no  instance  should  violence  be  tolerated  on 
either  side  of  this  controversy, 

RADIO  ADDRESS  OVER  KWKH,  .SHRI.VEPORT. 
OCTOBER  I,   1966 

Concerning  the  first  of  those  I  meiuioiied. 
namely,  the  racial  unrest  in  our  great  cities, 
I  ank  other  Southerners  saw   this  situation 

t,,. ..  I.  ...-,«••,. .  -- . comiqg  several  years  ago.  As  a  matter  01  fact. 

alives    to    do"  that.    They    seemed    to    be      m  1964  and  1965.  I  predicted  on  the  senate 

scared  to  do  so  ^'^'"  ^^^^  *^  °^  ^'^^  South  were  likely  to  meet 

'    ■  our  problems  with  much  less  violence  than 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  MAV  26.   1965  would  Other  sectloiis  of  the  nation   Of  course. 

Mr   President,  as  I  said  before,  the  passage      to  expect  violence  is  not  to  condone  it,  and 

of  l.iws  such  as  the  pending  voting  rights  bill     after    the    vicious    and    comprehensive    civil 

c.ui  have  no  other  effect  than  to  further  chip      rights  bill  of  1964  was  forced  upon  us.  1  called 

away  at  the  respect  for  law  and  order,  which      upon  all  citizens  of  the  S<5uth    to  abide   by 

is  already  in  a  bad  slate  in  this  country.  By      the  law  of   the   land   and   forgo  any   acts  of 

passing  this  bill,  the  US    Government  will      violence   which   might   bring   more    troubles 

be  sayinu.  In  effect,   that  local  laws  do  not     and    even    more    federal    interference    down 


National  Convention  meeting  in  Chicago 
this  coming  summer. 

I  am  just  wondering,  what  is  going  to 
happen  there,  too? 

It  strikes  me  that  instead  of  adding 
fuel  to  that  fire,  we  should  be  busying 
ourselves  enacting  laws  to  prevent  such 
action  occurring  in  the  streets. 

But.  no,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  a  ma.iority  of  Senators  or  Represent- 


have  t«  be  respected  by  anyone  desiring  to 
break  them. 

In  this  day  and  afe.  when  the  police  power 
of  the  state  is  t.ixed  to  the  utmost,  we  are 
doing  a  great  disservice  m  furthering  the 
principle  of  civil  di.sobedience  Make  no  mis- 
t.,ke  alxnit   it- -that  is  exactly  what  we  are 


upon  our  people.  With  ))atience  and  under- 
standing. I  was  certain  that  all  ol  our  prob- 
lems could  be  worked  out. 

I  got  the  plaudits  of  many  leaders  when 
I  made  that  statement  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.  Even  there  they  were  ready 


encouraginc  This  bill  is  a  direct  result  of  and  willing  to  proceed  to  obey  the  laws 
so-called  civil  disobpcfience  in  Selma.  Ala-  passed.  But  the  demonstrations  kept  on, 
bama    The  people  who  are  responsible  for  the      ^^^  j  predict  again   they   will  Still   keep 


situation  in  Selma.  Alabama,  conducted  their 
l.iwle.^sness  week  after  week  in  open  violation 
of  every  concept  ol  public  safety  and  good 
order,  Lntimately  they  were  victorious  In  get- 
tins  the  US.  police  and  military  forces  into 
the  dispute 


on  whether  or  not  the  obnoxious  bill  we 
are  now  considering  is  passed.  I  think  it 
will  just  make  conditions  worse. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  down  South 
we  have  acted  openly.  We  kept  the  law. 


To  go  back  a  little,  I  hope  Senators  will  not     until  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  it  in 


foruel  that  this  peaceful  little  community 
w.is  posing  no  threat  to  anyone.  The  justifi- 
able complaints  which  were  filed  in  "Federal 
Court  were  quickly  adjudicated  on  the  basis 
of  evidence,  and  lliose  complainants  were 
duly  and  properly  registered  on  the  voting 
rolls    of    Alabama.    All    ol    this    was    settled 


1954.  We  had  segregated  schools — legal 
ones — but  all  of  our  acts  were  in  the 
open.  But  up  North,  in  the  large  cities, 
they  practiced  segregation  just  as  much 
as  was  done  in  the  South.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  it  was  under  the  table, 


quieUy  and  peacefully  In  a  duly  constituted  not   open.  Of  course,   they   denied   they 

court  of  law    The  problem  arose,  however,  practiced  segregation.  I  said  on  many  oc- 

when  the  Negro  agitators  came  into  the  com-  casions  that  manv  of  the  people  of  the 

mumiy  even  after  the  adjudication  of  these  .  .^^  ^j  ^^^  North  are  now  learning  the 

(grievances  and  conducted  their  street  dem-  „„i,^  of  Quick  integration 

onstrations    supposedly    for    the    purpose    of  evils  01  quiCK  imegraiiou.        ^  ,  ,_^^  ^,.^,, 

achieving    thai    which    had    already    been  Continuing  fi'om  my  radio  addiess  ovei 

granted.  Of  course,  the  real  purpose  was  not  KWKH,  I  said: 


I  carried  much  the  same  mes,sage  In  1965, 
when  I  led  the  fight  against  the  flagrantly 
unconstitutional  voting  rights  act.  and  I  con- 
tinued to  speak  my  beliefs  in  tills  regard 
during  my  primary  election  campaign  this 
last  summer  I  believe  that  history  has  proved 
and  Is  proving  the  wisdom  of  this  viewix)int, 
for  as  we  all  know,  the  .Sou". h  has  been  very 
quiet  this  summer,  save  for  one  or  two  iso- 
lated Incidents  such  as  occurred  l.ist  month 
ill   Atlanta. 

We  cannot  sav  the  same  for  oMier  sections 
of  the  Nation  Even  as  this  address  is  being 
prepared,  the  National  Guard  has  been  called 
out  to  restore  order  and  patrol  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco,  and  this  Is  Just  the  Ia1.est 
in  a  series  of  Incidents  which  has  swept  the 
country  from  coiist  W  coast.  As  I  recently 
pointed  out  on  the  Senat*  Floor,  when  the 
Senate  was  coiisidering  other  civil  righus 
bills,  so-called,  we  were  given  many  assur- 
ances that  the  p.issage  of  the.se  bills  would 
have  the  elTect  ol  t.iking  riotous  demonstra- 
tions "out  of  the  streets  and  into  the  courts," 
It  seems,  however,  that  legal  proce.sses  move 
t<x)  slowly  for  many  of  1he.se  agilat.ors,  and 
thev  have  remained  as  active  as  ever  They 
have  changed  the^r  slogaiLS.  however,  from 
"equ.ility"  and  "freedom  now."  which  they 
used  so  often  against  the  SoutJi,  to  cries  of 
■  police  brutality  "  and  demands  for  'open 
housing." 
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.  ,  the  contest  will  be  taken  from  the 
streets  and  resolved  in  the  courts  of  this 
land 

NotlUng  h.is  been  further  from  the  truth. 
Negro  demonstrations  and  acts  ol  violence 
have  increased  a  hundredfold  since  1957.  I 
recall  so  clearly  the  claim  oi  tlie  sjjonsors  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that  if  that 
measure  were  enacted  It  would  have  the  same 
elfect  upon  the  Negro  as  the  Wagner  and 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Acts  had  on  labor;  in  other 
words,  the  comparison  was  made  between 
civil  rights  demonstraUirs  and  tlie  rights  of 
organized  l.ibor  to  picket.  It  w.is  claimed 
that,  since  the  enactment  of  the.se  labor  l.iws 
m  the  1930's.  there  h^LS  been  very  little  vio- 
lence in  labor  relations  The  proponents  of 
civil  rights  laws  claim  that  the  s.ime  thing 
would  occur  in  regard  to  Negro  riots 

Mr.  President,  I  could  quote  many 
more  excerpts  from  speeches  I  have  made 
on  the  floor  in  opposition  to  the  civil 
rights  bills,  but  we  remember  the  rep- 
re.sentatives  from  the  South  were  more 
or  less  ridiculed  and  told  we  did  not 
know  what  we  were  talking  about.  Our 
country  is  now  laced  with  a  situation 
which  is  very  grave.  I  am  just  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen  come  next  sum- 
mer. With  all  of  the  troubles  we  are 
having  in  tlie  Far  East  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  would  be  cruel  lor  our 
Nation  once  again  to  be  confronted  with 
such  riots  as  took  place  m  the  North 
during  la.st  summer. 

Mr,  President,  the  pending  bill  i.--  about 
as  sea.sonable  and  as  timely  as  1960  cthi- 
paign  buttohs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  pending  bill  was  conceived  m  the 
aftermath  of  the  violence  and  tragic 
murders  which  occurred  in  one  or  two 
Deep  South  States  several  years  ago. 

Of  course,  tliat  is  the  purpo.se  of  it. 
Mr.  Doar.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
was  quoted  on  .several  occasi(S|s.  In  his 
testimony  he  admitted  that  this  bill  is 
aimed  solely  at  the  South— class  legis- 
lation. 

As  you  will  lecall.  in  the  eariy  1960  s. 
it  was  fashionable  lor  civil  rights  lead- 
ers movie  actors,  politicians,  and  oi^di- 
narv    troublemakers    to    descend    upon 
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southern  cities  and  lead  ma.ss  marches 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  InteKration  of  certain  public  fa- 
cilities These  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions were  more  often  than  not  directed 
foward  the  wrong  purposes,  the  wroni? 
Koals.  Aui  the  wrong  people  It  was. 
iherefore,  no  surprise  that  in  the  wake 
of  these  mass  demonstrations  and 
marches  that  counlerresistance  and  op- 
position would  develop  In  a  few  in- 
stances, this  did.  of  course,  occur  How- 
ever, to  my  knowledge,  in  more  recent 
years  there  h.as  been  no  violence  directed 
toward  any  civil  rights  k;roups  or  persons 
acting  in  remstration  drives  or  other  re- 
lated activities. 

If  there  were  ever  a  c^se  to  be  made 
for  passing  the  bill  under  consideration, 
the  time  has  long  .since  passed  The  siioe 
is  now  on  the  other  foot  Violence  is  nif 
longer  isoUted  and  directed  toward  a  few 
civil  rights  workers  Today,  violence  i.s  on 
a  massive  scale  and  it  is  pen>etrated  by 
some  of  the  same  civil  rights  leaders  who 
only  a  short  number  of  years  ago  were 
considered  national  heroes  In  addition 
to  this  croup  of  so-called  moderate 
troublemakers,  there  has  been  added  the 
radical  Negro  agitators  who  openly  ad- 
vocate violence. 

There  is  a  need  for  Federal  protection 
In  this  countrv-  today.  Mr  President,  but 
it  is  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  need 
for  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  of  our  citizens,  whether  white  or  Ne- 
gro, from  the  arsonists,  murderers,  and 
insurrectionists  who  have  run  rampant 
within  the  past  several  years  Although 
the  riots  in  recent  years  were  racially 
conceived  and  in.spired.  most  of  the  vic- 
tims have  been  the  Negroes  themselves, 
all  of  which  I  have  heretofore  pointed 
out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ma>t  uf  the  vic- 
tims of  orduiai-y  crime  and  violence  are 
Negroes  who  iiave  been  victimized  by 
other  Negroes.  I  cannot,  understand  why 
there  is  resistance  or.  the  part  of  the  lib- 
eral and  Negro  communities  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  would  make 
the  city  streets  safe.  Although  it  is  tnie 
that  the  overwhelmini:  number  of  viola- 
tors are  Negro.  ;t  is  also  t^rue  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  victims  arc  also 
Nesro  The  need  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated for  passage  of  nece.5.sar>-  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  lives  and  ;n-operty 
of  all  citizens  of  this  cour.tn.-  without 
regard  to  rac»  There  is  ^s  much  need, 
if  hot  more  fo  to  protect  a  white  fire- 
man attempting  to  put  out  a  ghetto  Are. 
as  there  is  to  protect  a  civil  rights  worker 
who  has  been  ii^.jured  as  a  result  of  h's 
lawful  activities  Both  the  fireman  and 
civil  rights  worker  is  as«;aiilted  because 
of  his  race  and  becaii^^e  he  is  attempting 
to  accomplish  a  thing  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  local  prejudice 

In  1964.  when  the  first  major  civil 
rights  bill  was  enacted,  the  sponsors 
clamied  that  Us  enactment  would  take 
the  controversy  out  of  tl;e  streets  and 
put  :t  in  the  courtroom  where  it  belonged. 
Obviously,  this  has  not  iiappened  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  violence  in  the  streets 
has  increased  se\eral  thousandfold  since 
then.  The  hard  tact  is  that  we  will  never 
be  able  to  remove  the  controversy  from 
the  streets  until  the  white  and  Negro 
races  arrive  at  that  point  where  they  can 


accommodate  each  oUier  I  have  no  idea 
when  that  might  occur,  but  the  central 
i.ssue  which  faces  this  country  today  is 
not  whether  the  white  and  Negro  races 
can  ;-:et  along  together,  because  obviously 
they  are  not.  but  whether  or  not  the 
streets  will  be  safe  tor  both  black  and 
white  to  travel  without  lear  of  robbery, 
injury  or  even  death. 

In  1964.  I  said,  after  it  Ijecame  appar- 
ent that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year 
was  going  to  be  passed,  that  that  act  was 
a  complete  betrayal  of  the  Negro  by  his 
so-called  liberal  friends  All  of  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  northern  Negro  sought 
under  that  act  were  actually  circum- 
vented by  the  act  itself  Tho.so  objectives 
were,  and  still  are  today,  the  actual  de- 
segregation of  the  neighborho<id  .school, 
equal  employment  (ipportunities  and  a 
leasonable  chance  to  enjoy  more  of  the 
material  goods  of  this  society.  In  1964,  I 
said  that  the  Negro's  attention  is  kept 
from  the  .squalid  conditions  of  northern 
ghettos  .'uid  defacto  .segregation  by 
promises  to  enact  punitive  laws  against 
the  southern  social  system.  I  t)elieve  that 
the  recent  riots  have  demonstrated  this 
better  than  anything  that  I  could  say. 

In  my  speech  in  the  Senate  on  June 
18,  1964.  I  said,  and  I  quote; 

When  the  Negro  leadership  WBkes  up  to  the 
facts  <A  this  bill  I  tear  tliat  violence  In 
the  Northern  .states  will  ir.creaae.  and  the 
political  casualties  of  ovir  friend  in  Congress 
wlU   be  .^eavy 

Martin  Luther  King  .showed  his  u'ratl- 
tude  for  the  passage  of  the  1964  act 
by  leading  mobs  ihrouwh  the  streets  of 
Chicatio  and  bringma  about  the  defeat  of 
our  friend.  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  Ever>- 
year  since  1964.  the  riots  have  become 
increasint;ly  worse  The  prof>erty  damage 
estimated  in  Detroit  was  over  SI  billion. 
I  have  not  seen  the  total  ficures  on  prop- 
erty damage  since  1964  resulting  from 
the  liots.  but  it  most  approach  many 
bilhons  of  dollars  and  the  death  and 
injury  of  hundreds  of  innocent  people  is 
not  a  factor  that  can  be  ea.sily  overlooked. 

This  bill.  H.R  2.)  16.  is  not  sjoms  to  ret 
any  Negro  a  job;  it  is  not  coing  to  get 
any  Negro  child  a  better  education;  it  is 
\  not  goin;;  to  do  anything  for  the  material 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Negro.  It  is 
only  another  cheap  attempt  to  divert  his 
attention  from  the  thlnu'.s  which  he  really 
wants.  Between  the  Negro  and  the  rest 
of  society,  there  is  a  ."^erious  question  of 
whether  or  not  .society  can  luvc  him  what 
he  wants,  even  if  it  wants  to  Our  .society 
coulc"  adopt  a  neaatlve  income  tax  pro- 
irara  or  any  other  type  of  ■iiaranteed 
annual  wage,  but  the  question  still  re- 
mains whether  or  not  this  would  give  the 
Ne;;ro  what  he  wants.  I  do  not  think 
money  alone  is  ^lomg  to  satisfy  his  wants. 
It  will  not  educate  him  because  public 
education  is  already  free.  It  will  not 
reconstruct  the  trat;ic  Negro  family  sys- 
tem. Money  alone  will  not  remove  dis- 
iibilities  which  his  white  countrj^mtn  find 
(bjcctionable 

Negro  leadership  today  is  completely 
and  totally  divided  on  the  uoals  and 
aspirations  of  the  Negro  race.  One  group, 
the  .so-called  moderates,  claims  that 
their  objective  is  the  complete  assimila- 
tion and  integration  of  the  Negro  into 
American  society   and  culture.  On   the 
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other  hand,  the  black  power  radicals  In- 
sist on  Negro  supremacy,  and  if  not  that, 
complete  separation  from  the  white 
race.  It  apparently  is  their  view  that 
the  Negro  v. ill  never  get  a  square  deal 
unless  he  is  completely  in  charge  of 
American  .society.  The  latter  group,  of 
cour.se.  will  never  prevail  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  the  so- 
called  moderates  will  in  the  absence  of 
a  L'overnment  program  of  Neero  reset- 
tlement throughout  the  entire  United 
SUtes,  .so  that  their  numbers  in  every 
community  will  closely  approximate 
their  numerical  relationship  to  the  en- 
tire ixipulation  I  venture  that  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  adopted,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

It  is  beginning  to  appear  questionable 
whether  or  not  there  are  really  any  so- 
called  moderates  among  the  civil  rights 
leaders.  Only  recently  here  in  Washing- 
ton, a  meeting  was  called  by  Stokely 
Carmichael  of  all  the  Negro  leaders  in 
this  community.  Many  of  those  in  at- 
tendance were  so-called  moderates.  How 
could  any  citizen  of  this  country  retain 
his  respect  for  any  leader  who  would 
participate  in  an  organization  call  by 
this  troublemaker  Carmichael?  He  has 
only  recently  returned  from  a  world  tour 
of  Communist  countries,  where  he  went 
on  television  and  denounced  the  United 
States  in  everj*  vile  term  which  one  could 
think  of.  I  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  warn  the  moderate  leaders  of  the 
Nei;ro  community  that  they  had  better 
give  .serious  thought  to  combining  with 
such  a  renegade  as  Carmichael.  This 
kind  of  radicalism,  and  the  violence 
which  it  breeds,  will  only  trigger  counter 
violence  on  the  part  of  some  elements  of 
the  white  community.  There  have  been, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  for 
.some  time,  race  riots,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  Nefrro  leaders  should  learn  by  ex- 
perience that  this  violence  will  be  put 
down  by  armed  force.  Even  their  so- 
called  friends  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
country  destroyed  in  these  nihilistic 
rampages. 

Tlie  time  lias  come  to  stop  offering  ex- 
cuses as  to  why  the  rioters  have  burned 
!ar'-e  sections  of  our  cities,  looted  the 
stores,  and  killed  some  of  their  fellow 
citiznriS.  In  almost  every  instance  re- 
garding the  looting,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  thosffe  doing  the  stealing  were  not 
the  impoverished  Negroes,  but  those  who 
had  emplovment  and  who  had  sufficient 
means  to  enjoy  a  good  life.  There  is  not 
now.  and  never  will  be.  any  excuse  or 
justification  for  the  senseless  destruction 
of  property  and  indiscriminate  sniping. 

Recerrtly.  the  question  has  been  asked 
frequently  and  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Government,  wliy  is  there  such  'troubled 
rc:>tlessncss  in  the  land?"  Why  are  some 
of  our  citizens  intent  on  burning  down 
ihc  cities,  some  intent  on  becoming  drug 
addicts,  some  intent  on  avoiding  their 
responsibility  to  the  State  and  National 
Government  in  terms  of  .^^ervice?  Why 
are  the  mental  hospitals  filled  to  capac- 
ity ar.d  overflowing?  In  other  words, 
why  is  there  so  much  unca.siness  and  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  all  sections 
of  our  society.'  Some  of  these  calamities 
are  perhaps  more  peculiarly  American, 
but  most  of  them  are,  in  reality,  interna- 
tional problems.  We,  as  the  leading  na- 
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lion  of  the  world.  v.'iU  naturally  feel  the 
brunt  of  change  and  restlessness  sooner 
than  other  nations.  This  is  a  time  of 
crumblinu  institutions,  of  total  freedom 
without  re.straints  Thit  is  a  time  of 
smaller  responsibilities  and  greater  liber- 
ties. This  is  a  time  when  even  our  sacred 
institutions  are  being  shaken  to  their 
foundations.  Where  once  church  doc- 
iiine  and  law  was  set  on  foundations  of 
lock,  they  are  now  being  discarded  and 
abandoned.  Science  and  the  knowledge 
explosion  have  attacked  so  many  of  our 
institutions,  brutally  and  frontally.  They 
linve  destroyed,  but  not  replaced  the 
social  organizations  which  are  so  neces- 
sary for  a  free  and  ordered  society. 

Why  should  life  be  considered  holy 
when  it  can  be  created  in  a  laboratory? 
If  a  sense  of  reverence  must  be  dimin- 
ished or  eliminated  in  our  society, 
should  it  not  be  replaced  by  something 
else?  If  the  family  structure  is  to  be  dis- 
integrated, or  at  best  be  dimini.shed  to  a 
tidy  little  economic  unit  without  lasting 
moral  values,  should  not  something  else 
be  offered  in  replacement  by  those  who 
attack  it?  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  really 
the  heart  of  the  whole  problem,  and  that 
IS  the  necessity  for  a  strong  and  healthy 
family  system,  where  spiritual  and  moral 
values  are  at  least  equal  to  the  material 
values  to  be  p-ained  by  such  an  associa- 
tion. This,  of  cour.se.  has  always  been  the 
weak  ijoint  in  the  American  Negro  so- 
ciety. It  IS  fast  becominc  the  major  weak- 
ness in  the  white  race.  Why  should  the 
youth  of  this  country  concern  themselves 
with  iMOblems  of  ordinary  morality  when 
I)ills  and  druus  can  replace  the  con- 
sequences of  an  undisciplined  life?  For 
tliose  who  really  want  to  improve  the 
quality  of  .American  life  must  look  fur- 
ther than  the  material  goods  which  have 
only  passing  values.  Our  .society  must 
stand  for  more  than  color  television  and 
freeways. 

Mr.  President.  1  certainly  question  the* 
value  of  many  of  our  social  programs  to- 
day as  having  any  beneficial  long-range 
good.  While  it  is  certainly  true  that  we 
must  assist  our  older  citizens  who  have 
passed  the  productive  years  of  their  life, 
is  it  not  a  terrible  mistake  to  organize  our 
programs  in  such  a  way  that  we  encour- 
age the  herding  of  these  old  people  into 
nursina  homes  and  old  folks  homes? 
Would  not  it  be  better  to  organize  a  so- 
cial program  which  would  encourage 
children  to  continue  to  care  for  their  aged 
parents  in  their  own  homes?  I  believe 
that  the  same  money  can  be  spent  to  ac- 
complish this  and  to  produce  the  added 
benefit  of  strengthening  the  family  struc- 
ture. Not  only  the  grandparents,  but  the 
grandchildren  would  be  beneficiaries  of 
such  a  .system.  A  sense  of  permanence 
and  continuity  would  prevail  in  the  fam- 
ily. Personal  responsibility  and  self- 
discipline  are  going  to  have  to  be  encour- 
aged and  improved  with  the  coming  of 
new  freedoms.  If  our  religion  continues  to 
reduce  God  to  a  position  of  social  worker, 
man  will  transfer  his  former  deity  to 
.someone  else.  I  fear  to  contemplate  where 
that  might  lead.  While  man  is  presently 
abandonifig  the  holy  things  of  old.  his 
nature  is  such  that  he  cannot  completely 
eliminate  them  because  of  his  inner  inse- 
curity. 
These  things  I  have  been  discussing 


are  only  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
terrible  restlessness  in  the  land.  I  men- 
tion them  only  for  the  punsose  of  indi- 
cating that  I  believe  we  are  attacking  the 
problems  of  our  materialistic  .society  with 
only  materialistic  weaiwns. 

Mr.  President,  in  returning  more  spe- 
cifically to  the  matter  whicli  confronts  us 
today,  H.R.  2516,  it  is  my  firm  behef  that 
the  sponsors  and  advocates  of  this  bill 
want  a  self-operatinc  law  which  requires 
little  or  no  enforcement  machinery.  The 
complaints  from  the  Justice  Department, 
civil  rights  leaders,  and  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  in  Congress  are  that  the  old  laws 
are  too  cumbersome  and  too  diflicult  to 
admini.ster;  that  they  take  too  long  to 
reach  final  judgment,  and  hence  the  ne- 
<  f'ssity  for  new  laws.  I  would  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  any  law  which  we  would 
adopt  in  this  Congre.ss  which  would  be 
constitutional  would  have  to  have  some 
of  our  tnditional  rules  of  judicial  proce- 
dure and  would  not  operate  automati- 
cally. 

For  every  right  which  we  create,  we 
must  also  create  a  correlative  duty.  The 
enforcement  of  that  duty  in  our  .society 
must  be   in    accordance   with   constitu- 
tional and  legal  procedure.  We  see  more 
and  more  of  the  Attorney  General  asking 
for  powers  to  override  not  only  the  State 
courts,  but  also  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
enforcement    of     these    so-called    civil 
rights  laws.   More   and   more,   we   have 
given  the  Attorney  General  and  various 
commissions  and  agencies  the  right  to 
make  determinations  of  fact  and  a.ssess 
penalties  and  judgments.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  which  must  come  to 
an  end.  Justice  cannot  prevail  when  one 
party  to  a  controversy  is  denied  his  tra- 
ditional rights  to  be  confronted  and  to 
cross-examine   and  to   qiigstion   and   to 
produce  witnesses  in  his  own  defense.  In 
much  the  sarne  way   as  a   well-known 
philosopher  recently  said,  political  power 
does  not  come  like  cans  of  beans,  neither 
are  criminal  statutes  self-operating  at 
the  push  of  a  button.  There  are  no  can- 
openers  or  pushbuttons:   there  are  only 
the  legal   traditions   which   our  Anglo- 
American  society  has  provided  us. 


REGULATION  OF  SAVINGS   .A.ND 
LOAN  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1542. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  1542) 
to  amend  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Savings 
and  Loan  Holding  Company  Amendments 
of  1967". 

Sec  2.  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1730a).  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"REGULATIONS  OF  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Definitions,  il)  As  used  In 
this  section,  unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires— 


lAi  iiiKurecl  iiL&titulioii'  ine.uis  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  as-.sociation.  a  buiUilnc  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  or  homesteafl  asso- 
ciation or  a  ccxiperative  bank,  tlie  account.; 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan   In.sur.ince  Corporation; 

■iBl  'tinin.sured  institution'  nic.ins  any 
association  or  bank  referred  to  in  .subixara- 
^raph  I  A)  liercof.  tlie  accouni-s  of  whlcli  arc 
not  insured  by  the  Federal  Savliifjs  and  Loan 
I,)-uv.incc  C.\.rj  oration; 

••iCi  'comiiany'  means  any  <  or ,:-ir.it;o:i 
partnership,  trust,  joint-stock  company,  or 
similar  urti^iiiiy.  aion.  but  does  not  include  The 
Fe;feral  S.tvmps  and  Loan  Li.turance  Corpora- 
tion, any  Federal  liome  loan  bank,  or  .tn\ 
com'iKiny  the  majority  of  the  shares  of  whicli 
IS  owned  by  the  United  .states  or  any  StaU' 
or  by  an  officer  of  the  United  .States  or  any 
State  m  his  official  cai>acitv,  or  by  an  in- 
strument.ilily  of  the  United  .States  or  .my 
State; 

■•(Di  savings  and  loan  holding  company' 
nieaius  any  company  which  directly  or  m- 
ciiicctly  controls  an  insured  in.stitution  or 
coiilrois  any  other  company  which  is  a  s.iv- 
i!ips  and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  ot 
^  ills  subjection: 

•lE)  inultlple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  .savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  which  directly  or  indirectly  c<n- 
trols  two  or  more  insured  institutions: 

■•(Fi  'diversified  .savings  and  loan  holding 
r  jmii.un'  means  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
me  company  whose  subsidiary  Insured  insu- 
tution  .and  related  activities  as  permitted  un- 
der jiarapraph  i'2)  of  subsection  (O  of  this 
section  represented,  on  either  an  actual  or  a 
jiro  forma  basis,  less  than  50  i>er  centum  of 
i;,s  coiKsolidated  net  worth  at  the  close  of  i-,s 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  of  its  con.solldiited 
net  earnings  for  such  fiscal  year  I  or  dunne 
the  first  year's  operation  of  the  section,  at 
such  time"  as  the  holding  company  so  quail- 
lies)  ,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Corporation; 

■'iGi  person'  means  an  individual  or  cjin- 
panv; 

••(Hi  •subsidiary'  of  a  person  means  any 
company  which  is  controlled  by  such  person, 
or  by  a"  company  which  is  a  .--ubsidlary  of 
such  person  bv  virtue  of  this  subsection; 

■•ill  'afliliate'  of  a  specified  insured  insti- 
tution mean;,  any  person  or  company  which 
controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  com- 
mon control  with,  such  insured  institution: 
and 

••(Ji  .State'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

■■{■>>  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  iiersoti 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  control  of— 

••(A)  an  insured  institution  il  the  pers  ■! 
directly  or  indirectly  or  acting  in  cmcc- 
with  one  or  more  other  persons,  or  throu^'i 
one  or  more  subsidianes.  owns,  controls,  .r 
holds  With  power  to  vote,  or  holds  prox.c 
representing,  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
votmc  shares  of  such  insured  institution 
,)r  controls  in  any  manner  the  election  ot  ■• 
majority  of  the  directors  of  .•■uch  institution; 
••(Bi  any  other  company  if  the  person  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  or  actina  m  concert  witli 
one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through  one  o: 
more  .subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or  hold- 
with  powfr  to  vote,  or  iiold  proxies  repre- 
sentine.-^.nore  than  25  i)er  centum  of  the  v^jt- 
ins  siiares  or  rights  of  such  lahcr  romp..:.y 
or  controls  in  any  manner  the  election  or 
.ippointment  of  a  majority  o!  t;ie  directors  v  r 
trustees  of  such  other  company,  or  is  a  yen- 
er.U  partner  in  or  has  contributed  more  th:.n 
25  per  centum  of  the  capital  ol  such  othe;' 
company: 

••(Ci  "a  trust  il  the  person  is  .<  trusie. 
thereof;  or 

••(Di  an  insured  institution  or  any  other 
company  if  the  Corporauon  determines,  alter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  he.tr- 
ine  that  such  person  directly  or  indirec'Iy 
exercises    a    contro'llng    influence    over    tne 
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management  ur  policies  of  such   ln«tltutlon 
or  other  Lomp.my 

(3»  NolwlUistandlaj?  .iny  'ther  provision 
of  ihla  5Ut>«ecUun.  -.txe  term  savli.^s  .aid  loan 
holding   Ct)mpany'   Joes   not  Include — 

•■(A)  any  company  by  virtue  of  its  owner- 
ship '>r  control  of  votini<  shares  uf  an  insured 
Institution  or  a  savings  .^nd  Ioah  holding 
company  .u-qulred  in  connecUon  with  the 
underwriting  of  securities  If  such  shares  are 
held  Li.-i'.y  fur  >ii.-h  f)eriod  uf  time  i  not  ti- 
ceeduii;  one  hundred  .ind  twenty  days  unless 
extended  by  the  Corporation  i  .la  will  permit 
the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis:  and 
■  iBi  any  trust  i  other  than  a  pension. 
pri>nt-- harms,  shareholders  voting,  or  busi- 
ness trust)  which  controls  an  in-sured  instl- 
tiiuon  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
jxLny  If  such  trust  by  Its  umis  must  termi- 
nate within  twenty-tlve  years  or  liot  later 
than  twenty-i>ne  years  .ind  ten  months  after 
the  death  "f  individuals  living  u-n  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  trust,  and  is  ili  in  existence 
on  June  26.  1967  nr  i  U  >  a  teetamentary  trust 
crfated  on  or  after  June  26,  1967 

'\'Q\  Registration  and  Examination  -il) 
Within  one  hundred  and  tighty  days  after 
The  en.ictment  of  the  Savings  and  Ixjan 
Holding  Company  Amendments  of  1967.  or 
within  ninety  days  aiter  becoming  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  whichever  is 
later,  each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
p.ii4y  shail  register  with  the  Corpor;itlL>n  ■■n 
forms  prescrlbeU  by  -he  Corporation,  vi/hlch 
shall  include  auch  information,  under  ^ath 
or  otherwise,  with  respect  to  the  ilnanclal 
condition,  ownership.  [)per..tior.s,  n\anage- 
ment.  and  lntercomp.iny  relationships  of 
such  holclng  company  luid  its  subsidiaries, 
an  I  related  matters.  .i«  the  Corporation  may 
deem  necessary  >t  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  Upon  applica- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  extend  the  time 
within  which  a  .^^avlngs  .ind  loan  holding 
company  shall  register  .uid  tile  the  requisite 
Information.  ^ 

•'(21  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  c\m- 
paiiv  md  each  subsidiary  thereof,  other  than 
an  insured  Institution,  shall  fUe  with  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  home  loan 
bank  of  the  district  In  which  Its  principal 
t'fflce  13  located,  such  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Corptiration.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and 
Eiiall  be  In  such  iorm  and  for  such  periods 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe  Each  re- 
port shall  contain  5,uch  Information  con- 
cerrung  the  operations  of  such  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  and  its  sut>stdiarlcs  as 
the  Corporation   may   require. 

"(3)  Each  savings  and  loan  .lolding  com- 
pany shall  maintain  such  ixioks  and  records 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Corpor;itlon 

(4i  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  each  subsidiary  thereC'f  shall  be 
.subject  to  such  t  xjininations  :'.s  the  Corpo- 
ration may  prescnbe  The  ccet  of  such  txnm- 
Inations  shall  be  issessed  agslnst  and  paid 
by  such  holding  company  E.xamlnatlon  and 
other  reports  may  b«r  furniahed  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  appropriate  State  supervl- 
scry  authority  The  Corporation  shall,  to  the 
extent  deemed  feasible,  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  reports  filed  with  or  ex- 
amlnatlr.ns  made  bv  other  Federal  :<gencles 
or  the  appropriate  State  supervirory 
authority 

■•(5)  The  Corporation  shall  have  power 
to  require  any  savings  and  loan  holdlm; 
<•  >mpany,  c\t  persons  connected  therewith 
If  \t  13  not  a  c<:>rp«. ration.  t<j  execute  and 
ftle  a  prescribed  form  of  irrevocable  appoint- 
ment of  agent  for  service  of  process 

■•i6t  The  Corporation  may  it  any  time, 
upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  .ippUcatlon. 
rr-le.ise  a  registertxi  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  frx>m  any  reijlstratlon  thereto- 
fore made  by  such  compajiy  if  *Jfie  Corpora- 
tion shall  determine  that  such  company  no 
longer  haa  cunirol  of  aay  Injured  institu- 
tion. 


"ici  Holding  Company  Ac-tivittes  -  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
section— 

'ill  no  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not  an  Insured 
Institution  shall,  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  sub- 
sldl-iry  insured  institution,  engage  in  any 
activity  or  render  any  services  for  the  pur- 
pose or  with  the  ellect  of  evading  law  or 
regulation  applicable  to  such  insured  insti- 
tution; and 

■'i2i  no  multiple  savings  and  Jonn  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  which  Is  not 
an  insured  institution  shall  commence  or 
continue  for  more  than  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  or  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  d.iys  after  be- 
coming a  savlni?s  and  loan  holdln^;  company 
or  subsidiary  therer^f  (whichever  Is  later). 
anv  business  activity  <.ther  than  (A)  fur- 
nishing or  performing  management  services 
for  n  sutwldlary  insured  Institution.  (Bi 
cenductlng  .in  insurance  agency  or  an 
escrow  business.  tC)  holding  or  m;inaglng 
or  liquidating  assets  owned  by  or  acquired 
from  a  .subsidiary  Insured  Institution,  (Dl 
holding  or  managing  properties  used  or 
occupied  by  a  subBldl.ary  insured  institution. 
(E)  acting  as  trustee  under  defd  of  trust. 
or  (  F)  f  urnl.shlng  or  performing  such  other 
services  or  engaeing  in  such  other  activities 
as  the  Corporation  may  approve  or  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  .la  heing  a  proper 
incldtinl  to  the  t  peratlons  of  Insured  insti- 
tutions and  not  detrimental  to  the  int-erests 
of  savings  a<;count  holders  therein  The  Cor- 
p<-)rat!on  may  upon  a  showins  <'f  rood  cause, 
extend  such  time  from  vear  to  year,  lor  an 
additional  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  if 
the  Corporation  finds  such  extension  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest 

■■(dl  I'aoHiBiTtD  TRANSACTIONS — No  sav- 
ings and  loan  li'jldlug  company ■.s  subsidiary 
insured  Institution  shall- 

■'(II  Invest  any  of  Its  funds  In  the  stock, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  any  afBUate  (other  than  a  service 
corporation  its  authorized  by  law); 

•■(■2)  accept  the  stock,  bonds,  debentures. 
notes,  or  other  obliiir.itioiis  <<f  .iny  alHllate  as 
collateral  security  tor  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  made  by  such  Institution; 

■•i3l  purchase  securities  or  '.ither  assets  or 
obligations  under  repurchase  agreement  from 
any  .ilflliate: 

■■i4l  make  any  loan,  discount,  or  extension 
of  credit  to  (Al  any  .Jnilate.  except  In  a 
transaction  authorized  by  rubparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection,  or  (B) 
•iri'r  third  party  on  the  security  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  from  any  atflUate.  or  with 
lcno-*-ledge  tJiat  the  proceeds  of  any  such 
loan,  discount,  •■•v  extension  of  credit,  or  any 
part  thereof,  are  to  be  paid  over  to  or  utilized 
f  jT  the  benefit  tf  any  afllliate; 

■  i5l  guarantee  the  repayment  of  or  main- 
tain any  compensating  balance  for  any  loan 
or  extension  of  credit  granted  to  any  affiliate 
by  .my  third  party; 

'  (6)  except  With  the  prior  written  approv- 
al of  the  Corporation — 

"(til  engage  in  any  transaction  with  any 
amiufte  involving  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
of  ^froperty  or  usiets  i  other  than  participat- 
ing In'erests  \v.  mortgage  loans  lo  the  extent 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Corporation) 
In  any  case  where  the  amount  of  the  consld- 
eratl  Jii  involved  when  added  to  the  Hg^regate 
amount  of  the  consideration  given  or  received 
by  such  Institution  for  all  such  transactions 
diaring  the  preceding  twelve-month  period 
exceeds  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  0  1  per 
centum  of  the  Institution's  total  assets  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  llscal  year,  or 

"(B)  enter  Into  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing, either  In  writing  or  nral'y.  with  any 
afHliale  under  which  such  afBIlate  la  to  (1) 
render  management  or  advertising  services 
f  >r  like  1  Us  lit  u '.ion.  'ill  ser.  e  lus  a  consultant. 
advLStr,  or  agent  lor  any  pbaae  ol  the  opera- 
tloi-is  of  the  institution,  or  (ill)   render  serv- 


ices of  any  other  nature  for  the  Institution, 
other  than  those  which  may  bf  exempted  by 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Corporation,  unless 
the  .'iggreeate  .'imount  <  f  the  consideration 
re<iu'red  to  be  paid  by  suchlnstltutlon  In  the 
future  under  all  such  exlfetlng  agreements  (  r 
understandings  cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of 
♦  1(X)  tKX)  or  0  1  per  centum  uf  the  institu- 
tlons  total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
flscal  year;  or 

■■(C)  make  any  payment  to  any  affiliate 
under  any  agreement  or  underst^indlng  here- 
inabove referred  to  In  subparagraph  (Bi 
where  the  Institution  has  previously  paid 
to  affiliates  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month period,  pursuant  to  any  such  agree- 
ments or  iinderstandlncs,  an  amount  ag- 
ii;re'^ating  in  excess  of  the  les.ser  of  « 100.01.:'') 
or  0  1  per  centum  of  the  Institution's  total 
assets  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  llscal 
year. 

The  Corporation  shall  i:mnt  approval  under 
this  paragraph  (6)  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  liie  terms  of  anv  such  transac- 
tion, agret'ment.  or  understanding,  or  any 
such  payment  by  such  Institution,  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Its 
savings  account  holders  or  to  the  Insurance 
risk  of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  such 
Institution. 

'■(e)  Acquisitions --(  1 )  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for— 

■■(A)  any  savings  and  loan  holdlne  com- 
pany directly  or  indirectlv.  or  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more 
transactions — 

ill  to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Corporation,  the  con- 
trol of  an  Insured  Institution  or  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  or  to  retain  the 
control  of  such  an  institution  or  holding 
company  acquired  or  retained  In  violation  of 
this  section  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  iu 
edect: 

"ill)  to  acquire  except  with  the  pnor 
written  approval  of  the  Corporation,  by  the 
process  ot  merger.  cous<:)Udation.  or-ptirchase 
of  assets,  another  insured  or  uninsured  in- 
stitution or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany, or  all  or  subst mtially  all  of  the  a.-^sets 
ol  any  such  institution  or  holding  company: 
"(III)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
or  to  retain  for  more  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  ihls'amendment.  any  of 
the  voung  shares  ol  an  Insured  Institution 
not  a  subsidiary,  or  of  u  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  not  a  ;ubsidiary.  or.  in 
the  case  of  a  multiple  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company,  to  so  ricqulre  or  retain  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  voting  shares  cf 
any  company  not  a  subsidiary  which  is  en- 
gaged in  any  business  activity  other  than 
these  specified  in  pararraph  i'2)  of  sub- 
section ic)  of  this  section;  or 

"(IV)  to  acquire  the  control  of  .m  vinin- 
sured  institution,  or  to  retain  lor  more  than 
one  ye.ar  .ifter  the  etfective  date  ol  thLs 
amendment  or  from  the  date  on  which  such 
control  was  acquired,  whichever  is  Liter,  the 
control  of  anv  such  institution: 

•  I  B)  any  other  company,  without  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Corporation,  directly 
or  indirectlv  ,t  tliruugh  one  ■  r  more  sub- 
sidrarles  or  through  one  or  more  transactiin;. 
to  acquire  the  control  cf  one  or  more  insured 
Institutions,  except  that  such  approval  shall 
not  be  required  In  connection  with  the  con- 
'rol  of  an  insured  institution  lii  acquired 
hv  devise  under  the  t?rms  of  a  will  cresting 
a  tru.«.t  which  is  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  s.ivlng  and  loan  holding  company'  under 
subsection  (  a)  of  this  section,  or  ( il )  acquired 
In  connecuou  with  a  reorganization  m  which 
a  person  or  group  of  persons,  having  had 
control  of  an  insured  institution  for  more 
than  three  years,  vc-ts  control  nf  that  insti- 
tution ;n  a  newly  termed  holding  company 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  ssme  person  or 
group  of  persons  The  Corporation  shall 
approve  an  acquisition  of  an  insured  Insti- 
tution   under    thto    subparagraph    unless    It 


finds  the  financial  and  managerial  resources 
and  future  prospects  of  the  company  and 
Institution  involved  to  be  such  that  the 
acquisition  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
institution  or  the  Insurance  risk  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  shall  render  Its  decision  within 
ninety  days  afu^r  submission  to  the  Board  of 
the  complete  record  on  the  application. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  not  approve 
any  acquisition  under  subparagraphs  (A)(1) 
or  (A)  (11) .  or  of  more  than  one  Insured  instl- 
tut.on  under  subparagraph  (B).  of  paragraph 
11)  of  this  subsection  except  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph.  In  every  case,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  take  into  consideration  the 
financial  and  manageri.al  resources  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  company  and  institu- 
tion Involved,  and  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served,  and  shall 
render  Its  decision  within  ninety  days  after 
submission  to  the  Board  of  the  complete 
■■ecord  on  the  application.  Before  approving 
any  such  acquisition,  the  Corporation  shall 
request  from  the  Attorney  General  and  con- 
sider any  report  rendered  within  thirty  days 
on  the  competitive  factors  Involved.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  not  approve  any  proposed 
acquisition — 

■■(.^)  which  would  result  in  a  monopoly, 
or  which  would  be  in  furtherance  of  any 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or 
to  attempt  to  monofxillze  the  savings  and 
loan  business  in  any  part  of  the  United 
SL-ttes,  or 

'■(B)  the  effect  of  which  in  any  section  of 
the  country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
or  which  In  any  other  manner  would  be  In 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  It  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition are  clearly  outweighed  In  the  public 
Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  acquisi- 
tion m  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

'■i:i)  No  acquisition  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Corporation  under  this  subsection  which 

Will— 

■■(A)  result  in  the  formation  tay  any  com- 
pany, through"  one  or  more  subsidiaries  or 
through  one  or  more  transactions,  of  a  mul- 
tiple savings  and  loan  holding  company  con- 
trolling Insured  institutions  in  more  than 
one  State;  or 

"(BI  enable  an  existing  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  to  acquire  an  in- 
sured Institution  the  principal  office  of  which 
Is  located  In  a  State  other  than  the  State 
which  such  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany shall  designate,  by  wTlting  filed  with 
the  Corporation  within  sixty  days  after  its 
registration  hereunder,  as  the  State  in  which 
the  principal  savings  and  loan  business  of 
such  holding  company  Is  conducted. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
of  subsections  (Ci  (2)  ,ind  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  which  acquired  tiie  control  of 
an  insured  institution  or  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  pursuant  to  a  pledge 
or  hypothecation  to  secure  a  loan,  or  in  con- 
nection •.vith  tr.e  liquidation  of  a  loan,  made 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  it 
shall  be  unlawlul  for  :iny  such  company  to 
retain  .such  control  lor  more  than  one  year 
alt?r  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  or 
from  the  date  on  which  such  control  was 
acciuired.  whichever  is  later,  expert  that  the 
Corptoration  may  upon  application  by  such 
company  extend  such  one-year  period  from 
year  to  year,  for  an  additional  period  not 
exceeding  three  years,  if  the  Corporation 
finds  such  extension  is  warranted  and  would 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 

"(f)  Declaration  of  Dividend. — Every  sub- 
sidiary Insured  Institution  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  shall  give  the  Corpo- 
ration not  less  than  thirty  days'  advance  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  declaration  by  Its  direc- 
tors of  any  dividend  on  its  guaranty,  perma- 
nent, or  other  nonwithdrawable  stock.  Such 
notice   period   shall   commence   to  run  from 
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the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the 
Corporation.  Any  such  dividend  declared 
within  such  period,  or  ■within  the  giving  of 
such  notice  to  the  Corporation,  shall  be  In- 
valid and  shall  confer  no  rights  or  benefits 
upon  the  holder  of  any  such  stock. 

"(g)  Holding  Company  Indebtedness. — 
(1)  No  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
any  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not  an  In- 
sured Institution  shall  issue,  sell,  renew,  or 
guarantee  any  debt  security  of  such  company 
or  subsidiary,  or  assume  any  debt,  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  a  diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  pr  any  subsidiary  thereof;  or 

"(B)  tile  issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guar- 
anty of  any  debt  security,  or  the  assumption 
of  any  dest,  by  any  otlipr  savings  and  loan 
holding  cotnpany  or  any  subsidiary  thereof, 
if  such  secVirity  or  debt  aggregates,  together 
with  all  suVh  other  securities  or  debt  then 
outstandingVs  to  which  such  holding  com- 
pany or  subsWiary  is  primarily  or  contin- 
gently liable,  iW  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  consolldara^et  worth  of  such  holding 
company  or  subsia^ary  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  flscal  year. 

"(3)  The  Corporation""'htiali.  upon  applica- 
tion, approve  any  act  or~^ansactlon  not 
exempted  from  the  applicftion  oi  uaragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  if  the  Corporation 
finds  that — 

"(A)  the  proceeds  of  any  such  act  or  trans- 
action will  be  used  for  (i)  the  purchase  of 
permanent,  guaranty,  or  other  nonwithdraw- 
able stock  to  be  Issued  by  a  subsldi.ary  in- 
sured Institution,  or  (il)  the  purpose  ol  mak- 
ing a  capital  contribution  to  a  subsidiary 
insured  Institution;  or 

"(B)  such  act  or  transaction  Is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding,  extending,  ex- 
changing, or  discharging  an  outstanding 
debt  security,  or  for  other  necessary  or 
urgent  corporate  needs,  and  would  not  im- 
pose an  unreasonable  or  imprudent  financial 
burden  on  the  applicant. 

The  Corporation  may  also  aprove  any  appli- 
cation under  this  paragrapl)  if  it  linds  that 
the  act  or  transaction  would  not  be  Injurious 
to  the  operation  of  any  subsidiary  insured 
Institution  in  the  light  of  its  financial  con- 
dition and  prospects. 

"Applications  filed  with  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe. 

"(4)  If  a  State  authority  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  having  Juris- 
diction of  any  act  or  transaction  within 
the  scope  of  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  Inform  the  Corporation,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Corporation  for  an  opinion  or 
otherwise,  that  State  or  Federal  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto  have  not  been  complied 
with,  the  Corporation  shall  not  approve  such 
act  or  transaction  until  and  unless  the  Cor- 
poration is  satisfied  that  such  compliance 
has  been  effected. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'debt  security'  includes  any  note,  draft,  bond, 
debenture,  certificate  of  Indebtedness,  or  any 
other  instrument  commonly  used  as  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  or  any  contract  or 
agreement  under  the  terms  of  which  any 
party  becomes,  or  may  become,  primarily  or 
coptingently  liable  for  the  payment  of 
money,  either  in  the  present  or  at  a  future 
date. 

"(6)  (A)  If  the  Corporation  finds  that  a 
diversified  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
does  not  meet  the  test  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  such  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof  may 
not  accept,  use,  or  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
dividend  on  stock  from  a  subsidiary  Insured 
Institution,  and  such  Institution  may  not 
declare  or  pay  any  dividend  on  its  stock  to 
such  holding  company  or  subsidiary,  unless 


the  Corporation  falls  to  object,  within  thirty 
days  of  receipt  of  notification  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  to  such  dividend  as 
being  Injurious  to  the  Iniured  Institution  In 
the  light  of  Its  financial  condition  and 
prospects. 

"(B)  The  prohibition  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  sliall  not  apply  to  a  diver- 
sified savings  and  loan  holding  company  or- 
any  subsidiary  thereof  If.  excluding  its  sub- 
sidiary insured  institution.  Its  consolidated 
net  Income  available  for  Interest  for  it,s  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  was  twice  its  consolidated 
debt  service  requirements  for  the  twehe- 
month  period  next  succeeding  such  liscal 
year,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Corporation. 

■■(h)  Administration  and  Enforcement, — 
(1)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  i:,sue 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  it  to  ad- 
minister and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  to  require  compliance  therewith 
and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  make  such  in- 
ve.stigations  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  and  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  thereunder,  are  being  and  have  been 
complied  with  by  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
thereof.  For  the  purpose  oi  any  investigalion 
under  this  section,  the  Corporation  or  its 
designated  representatives  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  aflinnations.  to  Lssue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  to  Uike 
evidence  and  to  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  correspondence.  laemo- 
randums.  or  other  records'  which  may  be 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  The  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  any  State  or  In  any  territory.  The 
Corporation  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  tlie 
United  States  court  In  any  territory  in  which 
any  witness  or  company  subpenaed  resides 
or  carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
subpcna  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith. 

■•(3)  (A)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  subseciiorr 
(ai  (2)  (D)  of  this  section,  the  Corporation  oi\ 
its  designated  representatives,  including  any  ' 
person  designated  to  conduct  any  hearing 
under  said  subsection,  shall  have  power  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and  to  issue, 
revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas  and  Eub- 
penas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Corporation  l.~; 
empowered  to  make  r-jles  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  .and  the  production 
of  documents  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any  .State 
or  in  any  territory  at  any  designated  Jilace 
where  such  proceeding  is  b3ing  conducted. 
.'\ny  party  to  s-jch  proceedings  mav  rpply  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  in  any  territory  in  which 
such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where- 
the  Witness  resides  or  carries  on  business.  :or 
enforcement  cf  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  order  and  require  compli- 
ance therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  cis- 
trict  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(D)  of  this  section  shall  be  held 
in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  or  in  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
institution  or  other  company  is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents  to   another   place,   and   shall   be   con- 
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ducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  ot  title  5  uf  the  United  States  Cixle 

■•(4i  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Cor- 
poration that  iiny  person  U  engaged  or  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  enga{;e  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
\in(ler.  the  Corporation  may  In  its  discretion 
bring  an  action  In  the  proper  United  States 
district  court,  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
suih  .icts  iiT  practices,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  this  section  or  any  rule  regulation,  or 
order  thereunder,  or  to  require  the  divesti- 
ture of  any  acquisition  in  Molatlon  of  this 
section,  or  for  any  combination  of  the  tore- 
going,  and  such  courts  ihall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  .sxich  actions,  and  upon  a  (>roper 
showing  an  Injunction,  decree,  restraining 
order,  order  of  divestiture,  or  other  appropri- 
ate order  shall  be  granted  without  bond 

■|3»  .Ml  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  of  the  Corporation 
under  ttiU.  section  shall  be  considered  as 
nonadmimstrntlve  expenses. 

•■(U  PROHiBrrro  Acts.  — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  - 

'ill  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof  or  any  director, 
officer,  eniployee.  or  person  owning,  control- 
ling, )r  holding  with  power  to  vote,  or  holding 
proxies  representing,  more  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  voting  shares,  of  such  holding 
company  or  svibsldlary.  to  h  ild.  solicit,  or 
exercise  any  proxies  in  lespect  of  any  voting 
rights  in  an  Insured  Institution  which  is  a 
mutual  institution; 

•■(2)  any  director  or  officer  of  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  ir  any  person 
owning,  controlling,  or  holding  with  power 
to  vote,  or  holding  proxies  representing,  more 
than  25  per  lentum  of  the  voting  shares  of 
such  holding  company  lAi.  except  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve 
at  the  same  time  .is  a  director  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  an  insured  institution  or  another 
savings  and  oan  holding  company,  not  a 
subsidiary  of  iiich  holding  company,  or  iB) 
to  acquire  co  itrol.  or  to  ret.iin  control  for 
more  than  twti  years  after  "the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  of  any  insured  institution 
not  .1  subsidiary  of  such  holding  company; 
or 

"(3)  any  individual,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  to  serve  or  act 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  trustee  of.  or  become 
a  partner  In.  .\ny  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  alter  having  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust 

ij)  PENAjfTiES — il)  Any  company  which 
willfully  violates  any  provision  ol  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  il.OOO  for  each  day  during  which 
the  Violation  continues. 

•■(2)  Any  individual  who  willfully  violates 
or  participates  in  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  thereunder,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3(  Every  director,  officer,  partner,  trus- 
tee .igent.  or  employee  ot  a  savings  and  Lxin 
holding  company  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  for  false  entries  In  any  l>jok. 
report,  or  statement  of  such  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  are  applicable  ta  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  an  institution  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  false  entries  In  any  tiooks.  re- 
ports, or  statements  of  such  institution 
under  section  1006  of  title  18  of  the  United 
St.ites  Code 

■|lcr  JuuiciAL  Reviev*-  Any  party  ag- 
grieved by  an  nrder  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  or- 
der by  tiling  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United   States   for   the  circuit  in   which   the 


principal  oltlce  of  such  party  is  located,  or 
m  the  United  States  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Corporation  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside.  .^  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation  .ind  thereupon 
the  Corporation  shall  tile  In  the  court  the 
record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  m  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Upon  the  .Ming  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  which  upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  shall  be  exclusive,  to  af- 
lirni  raodliy.  ternunate.  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  order  of  the  Curporati'in  Re- 
view of  such  proi-eedliigs  shall  be  had  .i»  pro- 
vided in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
.st.ites  Code  The  judgment  and  decree  of 
the  court  shall  be  hnal.  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
C'ourt  upon  certiorari  ,is  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  Unltu'd  states  Code 

"(1)  Saving  Cuiuse  —  Nothing  contained 
in  this  section,  other  than  mergers 
or  .tcqulsltlons  approved  under  section  408 
ieii2i,  shall  be  interpreted  or  construed  as 
approving  any  act.  action,  or  conduct  which 
IS  or  has  been  or  inav  be  in  violation  of  ex- 
isting law.  nor  shall  anything  lierein  con- 
tained constitute  a  defense  to  any  .iction, 
suit  or  proceeding  pending  or  hereafter  i"i- 
siituled  on  account  of  any  act,  action,  or 
coiiduci.  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws," 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  last 
Tiie.sday,  Jaiiuaiy  J3.  the  Hoiise  passed 
S.  1542.  with  iimendmeiil.s,  to  provide  (or 
the  leuulalion  of  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  .sub.sidiancs.  S.  1452 
was  p!t.Sied  by  the  Senate  in  Jar.e  ol  la.st 
year.  The  regulation  authorized  is  rea- 
.sonable  and  fair  to  the  industry  while 
sivinti  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  adequate  power  and  authority  to 
protect  tiie  public  and  safeguard  the  in- 
terests ot  tliose  whose  .savings  the  Fed- 
eral Government  insures.  Alter  consult- 
ing \Mtli  the  Senator  from  Utali  I  Mr 
BlnnettI.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
iniitee,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  concur  in  tiie  House  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  bill  as  amended. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  .should  like 
to  clear  up  any  question  wiucn  migiit 
an,se  res^aiding  the  language  of  one  .sub- 
section; that  is.  section  408<gii2i,  The 
exchange  of  corre.spondence  between  the 
House  committee  chairman.  Representa- 
tive P,AiiviAN.  the  Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr, 
BENNErri,  and  me  does  >o.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cnange  be  printed  at  this  point  in  t'ne 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

January  26.  1008. 
Hon    Wright  Patman, 

C'lai'nian  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dfar  Mr  Chairman  In  connection  with 
the  consideration  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  .-^avinKs 
and  loan  holding  company  legislation  i  S. 
1542  and  MR  8696).  we  note  that  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  408igi  i2)  was  adopted,  and 
retained  in  S  1542  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  January  23.  1968. 

This  bill  IS  now  on  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

In  .S  1542  as  now  before  the  Senate  Sec- 
tion 408i  g)  t2 1  reads  as  follows: 

•■|2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  il)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply 


) 


•■{A)  a  diversified  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  thereof:  or 

■■|B)  the  issuance,  sale,  renewal,  or  guar- 
anty of  any  debt,  by  any  other  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof,  if  such  security  or  debt  aggregates, 
together  with  all  such  other  .securities  or  debt 
then  outstanding  as  to  which  such  lioldliiR 
company  or  subsidiary  is  primarily  or  con- 
tingently liable,  not  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  consolidated  net  worth  of  such  holding 
company  or  subsidl.iry  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year," 

It  IS  our  underst.indliip  that  the  intended 
operation  of  this  provision  would  be  to 
exempt  from  need  for  Corporation  .ipproval 
debt  Issued  by  the  holding  company  or  .iny 
of  Its  subsidiaries  so  long  .is  the  aagregate 
of  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  liotdliig  com- 
pany and,  all  its  subsidiaries  of/xr  than  m- 
\ured.  .taiirigs  and  luan  mssoctation.s  does  not 
exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  consolidated  net 
worth  of  the  holding  conip.my.  In  other 
words,  the  15  per  cent  exemption  is  based 
on  the  relation  of  the  debt  of  the  holding 
company  system  as  a  whole,  but  excluding 
debt  of  the  savings  and  loan  association  sub- 
sidiary it.self.  to  the  consolidated  net  worth 
of  the  parent  company 

We  note  that  tills  interpret.iiion  of  sec- 
tion 408(gl(2)(Bi  is  in  .accord  with  y9ur 
statement  to  the  House  during  its  considera- 
tion of  HR  8696  I  Congre.ssional  Rec- 
ord. Januarv  J'.i.  1968.  pages  696-697).  We 
would,  however,  .ippreciate  confirmation  from 
you.  tor"  the  benefit  of  the  .Members  of  the 
Senate,  as  to  the  Intent  of  this  provision.  In 
the  meantime,  we  shall  hold  the  bill  at  the 
Senate    desk    awaiting    word    from    you. 

With  kind  regards  and  all  good  wishes, 
we  are 

Sincerely. 

John  Sparkman. 
Wallace   F.    Bennett 

House  op  Representatives,    Com- 
.mittee   o.n    Banking    and    Cur- 

RE.NCY. 
Wa.<ilnngton.  DC.  January  27.  1968. 
Hon   John  Sparkman,  ♦ 

V  S-  .•Ornate. 
Wa-^tiinqtoyi.  DC. 

Dear  .senator  Sparkma.m  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  January  26.  1968.  with  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  Section  408ig)i2)(B)  of 
S.  1542.  the  savings  .ind  loan  holding  com- 
pany legislation,  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House  on 
January  23.   1968 

Upon  receiving  your  letter.  I  liave  discussed 
us  contents  with  Congressman  Rees.  the 
Member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  who  introduced  the  amendm'^nt 
to  the  section  to  which  you  refer,  which  was 
adopted  both  by  the  Committee  and  the 
House. 

I  can  confirm  to  you  that  your  underst.md 
ing  of   the  effect  of   this  section  is  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  our  own  and  also  with 
my  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration 
Sincerely. 

WrIUHT    f'AI.MAN. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKM.A.N  Mr  Pi-esident.  it  was 
the  hopL'  of  ilie  Senator  from  Utah  i  Mi 
Bennett!  that  he  could  be  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  I  railed  up  the  amend- 
ments He  was  prepared  to  give  his  sug- 
gestions regarding  them  I  am  told  that 
in  the  event  he  could  not  be  here  it  was 
his  wisr  that  I  present  the  .statement  he 
would  have  made,  so  I  ask  unanitnous 
consent  ".hat  I  may  read  it  for  him. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

st\temknt  by   senator  pfnnett. 

READ    BY    SFNATOR    SPARKMAN 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr,  President.  I  would 
likt  to  .T.s.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  recommending  that 
we  accept  the  House  amendments  to  S. 
1542.  It  is  my  philosophy  that  we  should 
regulate  or  restrict  private  industry  as 
little  as  po.ssible  while  providing  sufflcient 
regulatory  authority  to  do  away  with 
those  problems  which  occur  in  the  indus- 
try and  wJiich  cannot  be  overcome 
through  joint  industry  action.  We  worked 
long  and  hard  to  draft  an  acceptable  bill 
when  S.  1542  was  before  our  committee. 
I  beheve  it  was  a  good  bill,  as  did  this 
body.  The  language  approved  by  the 
House,  and  which  we  are  now  recom- 
mending that  the  Senate  accept,  is  less 
restrictive  on  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  hais  indicated  to  me 
that  he  feels  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
House  is  satisfactory  for  regulatory  pur- 
poses. The  industry  to  be  regulated  would 
also  prefer  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  so  I  see  no  reason  to  do  other  than 
accept  their  amendments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the .  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  OF  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR  TO  DAVID  G. 
OUELLET,  SEAMAN,  U.S.  NAVY, 
FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Chamber  thfS  after- 
noon are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Ouellet, 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.  Today  they  had  the 
honor  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ouellet  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  for  their  son.  David 
George,  who  died  in  action  in  Vietnam 
in  March  1967. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  would  like  me 
to  read  a  brief  history  of  this  brave 
young  man  who  died  i^  the  service  of 
his  country. 

David  George  Ouellet  was  born  in  New- 
ton, Mass.,  on  June  13,  1944,  son  of 
Chester  J.  and  Elizabeth  E.  Ouellet.  He 
graduated  from  Hardy  School,  Wellesley, 
Mass..  in  1958:  attended  Wellesley  Jun- 
ior High  School:  and  subsequently  was 
employed  by  the  Alfred  Fisher  Trucking 
Co..  in  Wellesley.  On  July  28,  1964,  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  had  recruit  training  at  the 
Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  HI. 
Completing  his  training  in  October  1964, 
he  joined  Assault  Craft  Division  12,  and 
wiiile  attached  to  that  division  served 
for  5  months  in  1965  in  the  Vietnam 
area. 

Between  June  and  August  1966,  he  had 
river  patrol  boat  training  at  the  Naval 
Schools  Command,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  after 
which  he  had  training  at  the  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base,  Coronado,  Calif.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1966.  he  reported  for  duty 
with  River  Squadron  5  and  was  attached 
to  My  Tho  Detachment  532  of  that 
.•squadron  at  the  time  of  his  death  on 
March  6,  1967.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  cited 
as  follows: 


For  consplcuoiiB  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call   of  duty   while  serving  with   River  Sec- 
tion  532,   In   combat  against   the  enemy   In 
the   Republic    of   Vietnam.    As    the    forward 
machine  gunner  on  River  Patrol  Boat  (PBR) 
124,  which  was  on  patrol  on  the  Mekong  River 
during  the  early  evening  hours  of  March  6, 
1967,  Seaman  Ouellet  observed  suspicious  ac- 
tivity near  the  river  bank,  alerted  his  Boat 
Captain,  and  recommended  movement  of  the 
boat   to   the   area   to  investigate.   While   the 
PBR  was  making  a  high-speed  run  along  the 
river   bank,   Seaman  Ouellet  .spotted  an  in- 
coming   enemy    grenade    falling    toward    the 
boat.  He  Immediately  left  the  protected  jx)- 
sitlon   of    his    gun    mount    and    ran    aft    for 
the  lull  length  of  the  speeding  boat,  shout- 
ing to  his  fellow  crewmembers  to  take  cover. 
Observing  the  Boat  Captain  standing  unpro- 
tected on  the  boat,  Seaman  Ouellet  bounded 
■  onto    the    engine    compartment    cover,    and 
pushed    the    Boat    Captain   down    to   safety. 
In   the   split  second   that  followed   the   gre- 
nade's  landing,   and  in   the   face   of   certain 
death.  Seaman  Ouellet  fearlessly  placed  him- 
self between  the  deadly  missile  and  his  ship- 
mates, courageously  absorbing  most  of  the 
blast  fragments  with  his  own  body  in  order 
to   protect   hlB   shipmates   from   injury   and 
death.    His    extraordinary    heroism    and    his 
selfless  and  courageous  actions  oo  behalf  of 
his  comrades  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life 
were  In  the  finest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

Mr.  President,  he  was  also  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  Medal  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  enemy  action. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  during  the  last  few  days 
to  listen  with  some  interest  to  both  sides 
of  this  critical  question  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  the  pending  business. 
It  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con.  At  a 
later  time,  I  may  choose  to  speak  in 
greater  detail  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years — in  fact, 
since  the  jimior  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a 
Member  of  the  Senate — we  have  ob- 
served what  I  think  we  would  call  a  his- 
toric drive  by  Negro  Americans  to  make 
effective  their  basic  right  to  equal  treat- 
ment in  our  public  life. 

Actually,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  we  have  seen  a  drive  by  Ameri- 
cans of  all  colors,  all  creeds,  and  all 
religions. 

We  recall  well  that  when  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  v.-as  before  this  body  we 
had  delegations  from  all  across  the 
country.  Certainly  there  was  no  racial 
boundary  and  no  limit  to  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  our  citizenry,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  we  were  successful  in  passing 
that  significant  piece  of  legislation. 

The  thing  we  must  recognize  now  is 
that  this  laudable  effort  has  generated 
in  some  places  a  violent  reaction.  We 
have  witnessed  the  sad  spectacle  of  both 
Negroes  and  whites  who  have  been  as- 
saulted and  even  killed  for  attempting 
to  exercise  their  national  rights.  Some- 
times Negroes  with  no  backpround  of 
participation  in  civil  rights  activity  have 
been  attacked  in  order  to  intimidate  oth- 
ers who  would  choose  to  exercise  those 


rights,  not  as  Negroes,  but  as  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
hope  that  Members  of  this  body  will  give 
particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
basic   objective  in   the  measure  we  are 
presently   discussing  is  to  permit  Con- 
press  to  enact  a  law  proliibiling  inter- 
ference with  civil  rights  which  were  so 
hard  won.  Title  V  of  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill  was  substantially  .similar  to  the  bill 
now   under  discussion,  and   was  ijasscd 
by  the  House  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  right 
in  our  judgment  3  years  ago  that  it  was 
time  for  the  conscience  of  the  country 
to  speak  out  and  go  on  record  that  there 
are  certain  basic  and  inalienable  rights 
that   had   been   transgressed    upon   and 
which   we    were   going    to    protect,   and 
which  we  did  protect  by  the  passage  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  is  just  as 
valid  today,  in  1968.  We  must  continue 
the  job  begun  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  assui-e  that  the  rights  af- 
firmed  by   existing    legislation   will    no 
longer  be  nullified  by  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  accomplish  this 
goal  that  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  ad- 
dress its  attention  in  subsequent  debate. 
H.R.  2516  is  a  practical  and  compre- 
hensive response  to  this  situation.  Tlie 
new  section  245  provides  appropriately 
severe  penalties  for  each  of  the  forms  of 
racially  motivated  violence  which  threat- 
en the  rights  and  personal  security  of 
those  who  would  seek  the  benefits  of 
Federal  civil  rights  laws.  Although  pres-  ■ 
ent  concern  is  primarily  the  intimida- 
tion of  Negro  citizens,  this  statute  will 
apply  equally  to  invasions  of  the  rights 
of  all  persons  similarly  victimized.  Yet 
Federal  jurisdiction  is  extended  only 
enough  to  give  substance  to  prior  laws 
of  Congress. 

Subsection  245 <  a;  applies  the  bill's 
sanctions  to  those  racially  motivated 
threats  or  acts  of  force  which  are  di- 
rected against  Negroes  \^ho  are  or  have 
been  seeking  the  enjoyment  of  Federal 
rights  in  certain  enumerated  areas  of 
activity.  These  are  election  activity,  pub- 
lic education,  public  services  and  facih- 
ties.  employment,  jury  service,  common 
carrier  facihties,  federally  funded  pro- 
grams, and  public  accommodations.  Sub- 
section <b)il)  protects  these  persons 
from  forceful  intimidation' intended  to 
discourage  them  or  others  from  seeking 
such  benefits. 

These  vital  jjrovisions  would  deter  ter- 
rorism against  Negroes,  relieve  fears 
which  inhibit  the  exercise  of  federally 
guaranteed  rights,  and  help  bring  to  .ius- 
tice  the  perpetrators  of  brutal  acts.  But 
section  245  is  not  limited  to  protecting 
Negroes  or  other  persons  threatened  by 
violence  on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin  and  because  they  seek 
equal  public  benefits.  Let  me  draw  .'spe- 
cial attention  to  the  provisions  of  tne 
committee  bill  which  would  extend 
criminal  .sanctions  to  those  acts  of 
violence  directed  against  advocates  of 
civil  rights  and  those  parties  legally 
bound  to  extend  benefits  or  .ser\-ices  to 
the  public  without  regard  to  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

Subsection  245'b)i2'  proscribes 
threats  or  acts  of  force  against  a  person 
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because  he  Is  or  has  been  urging  or  aid- 
ing others  to  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties enumerated  in  subsection  a),  or 
because  he  is  or  has  been  enKaging  in 
speech  or  peaceful  assembly  opposing 
any  denial  of  such  equal  nppvirtuiuties 
That  this  provision  is  needed  can  iiardly 
be  argued  against  the  backdrop  of  recent 
violence  against  both  Negro  and  white 
evil  rights  workers 

Most  notoriously,  thero  have  been  the 
killtniis  of  Medgar  Evers.  Andrew  Good- 
iiuui.  Jamf>  Ciianey  Michael  Sthwernfr. 
Lemuel  Penn.  James  Reeb.  Viola  Liuzzo. 
and  JonathaiA  Daniels  Others  have 
been  seriously  injured;  and  many  more 
have  been  intimidated  m  the  fxercise  of 
their  rlt;hts  to  free  speech  and  assembly 
in  less  brutal  but  equally  coercive  man- 
ners Some  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
acts  have  been  prosecuted  under  exist- 
iiik,'  Federal  statutes,  in  spite  of  their 
dirticulties  of  proof  and  inadequate  pen- 
alty provisions  Otliers  have  t,'one  tree, 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  t>resent  Federal 
law  and  the  failure  of  local  authorities  to 
prosecute. 

The  importance  of  deterring  such  acts 
cannot  be  overstated  The  victims  are 
often  the  very  people  who  give  courage 
to  others  who  seek  finally  to  enjoy  long- 
withheld  rights  The  intimidation  of  a 
Negro  leader  or  a  white  worker  because 
of  his  civil  righUs  activity  is  al.so  intimi- 
dation of  each  Negro  citizen  seeking 
equal  public  >)pportunities  To  let  these 
acts  go  unpunished  can  only  encourage 
more  such  terrorism. 

Subsection  245' c  also  refers  back  to 
the  areas  of  protected  activity  enu- 
merated in  subsection  2 '  It  .seeks  to  pro- 
tect Government  officials  and  employees 
in  a  position  to  afford  equal  treatment 
m  any  of' those  areas,  owners  and  em- 
ployes o^,  common  carriers  and  places 
of  public  uccommodation.  private  em- 
ployers. anOsilieir  supervisory  personnel, 
and  other  persons  obligated  to  afford 
nondiscriminatory  services  in  the  enu- 
merated areas. 

Certainly  the  ma.iority  of  individuals 
in  a  position  to  implement  Federal  civil 
rmhts  laws  strive  conscientiously  to  ful- 
tiU  this  duty  It  is  likely,  however  that 
more  would  do  so  if  relieved  of  fears  of 
forceful  reprisals.  Thus,  subsection  'C 
will  further  efTcctuaie  the  aims  of  prior 
Federal  legislation,  wliile  at  the  same 
time  protecting  persons  -.".hether  or  not 
members  of  a  victimized  minority  group. 
m  the  lawful  t)«-i  fotmance  of  their  .lobs 
Except  for  sections  11  and  12  of  the 
Voting  Rmhts  Act  ol  1965,  there  are  no 
P'ederal  penal  laws  affording  coverage 
.similar  to  that  of  subsection  'C  It  is 
;x)ssible  that  .section  241  of  the  criminal 
code,  which  provides  penalties  for  con- 
spiring to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
Federal  rights,  may  someday  be  con- 
strued to  protect  the  right  to  comply 
with  civil  rights  legislation  But  this  stat- 
ute IS  phrased  too  geneiallv  to  be  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  in  this  context,  and  pros- 
ecution, which  thus  involves  difficult 
proof  of  ■specific  intent.  '  is  limited  to 
cases  of  provable  conspiracies 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  inci- 
dents of  violence  directed  against  em- 
ployers with  nondiscriminatory  hiring 
practices,  operators  or  employees  of  de- 
segregated public  accommodations    and 


school  officials  or  teachers  in  newly  de- 
segregated schools  Subsection  'd  meets 
a  real  and  pressing  problem,  to  which 
the  committee  bill  provides  a  most  effec- 
tive .solution. 

I  emphatically  urge  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  H  R  2,516  as  another  step  toward 
a  time  of  full  equality  and  justice  for  all 
Americans 


THE    1969    BUDGET 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  E're.sident.  it  is 
vitally  important  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
Iieople  of  our  res()ective  Stales  who  have 
granted  us  the  prnilege.  by  their  vote,  to 
be  Members  of  the  US.  Senate  that  we 
carry  out  our  lesponsibilities  by  lecislat- 
ing  and  appropriating  wisely  m  this  1968 
session. 

buring  the  first  .ses.sion  of  llie  90th 
Congress  we  appropriated  S5  8  billion  le.ss 
than  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and.  by  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  H88  the  obligations 
budget  was  reduced  $9.8  billion  and  the 
expenditures  budget  was  reduced  by  be- 
tween S4.4  and  S4  5  billion  While  this  ac- 
tion has  effectively  reduced  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  to  an  estimated  $19.8 
billion.  It  still  remains  for  the  Congress 
more  carefully  to  examine  expenditures 
and  requested  appropriations,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration budget  lor  fiscal  year  1969 
.shows  an  anticipated  deficit  of  .some  $8 
billion  even  if  the  tax  increases  proposed 
by  the  administraliun  .ire  all  approved 
and  of  .-^ome  S20  9  billion  if  the  tax  in- 
crea.ses  are  denied  by  the  Congress 

Mr  President,  the  continued  deficit 
spending  and  the  problems  that  confront 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  our  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments  which  last  year 
IS  estimated  at  between  S7  billion  and  S9 
billion  or  S3  5  billion  to  $4  billion  more 
than  in  1966.  along  with  the  continued 
threat  of  inflation,  indicated  by  the  in- 
crea.sed  consumer  credit  .^pending  which 
has  reached  some  $76  7  billion,  not  only 
.suggest  but  demand  that  we  take  a  firmly 
economical  position  with  reference  to  our 
fiscal  ix)lic:es. 

To  be  sure,  uur  gross  national  product 
has  been  on  th-  increase  It  is  now  more 
than  $785  billion  But  the  inevitable 
judgment  day  when  we  must  pay  the 
p:per  is  only  around  the  corner  unless  we 
put  our  fi.scal  house  m  order  Therefore.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Congress,  during  the 
consideration  this  year  of  authorizing 
legislation  and  appropriations,  will  be 
most  conservative  m  its  thinking  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  high  time  that  we  strongly 
support  actions  which  will  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  And.  if  after  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  of  appropriation 
requests,  we  find  the  continued  upswing 
in  deficit  spending,  together  with  the 
continued  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  spiraling  living  costs,  which 
can  only  lead  to  greater  inllation  and 
possible  devaluation  of  our  currency, 
then  no  matter  how  distasteful  it  may  be 
we  shall  find  that  increa.sed  taxation  is 
essential. 

Mr  President,  livnng  the  life  of  Riley 
is  ijreat.  Those  privileged  to  live  in  this 
i.;reat  Nation  have  en.ioyed  it  in  the  past 
and  present,  but.  if  we  are  to  avoid  hurt- 
ful  inflation   and   prevent   a   depression 


and  the  devaluation  of  our  currency,  it 
IS  imperative  that  we  must  now.  not  later, 
tighten  our  bells  at  home  and  .scrutinize 
ever  so  carefully  expenditures  abroad 
and  limit  them  to  tho.se  most  e.s.sential 
toour  national  interest 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  make  the.se 
points  for  the  purpose  of  crying  wolf  or 
to  indicate  that  we  are  a  i»ation  fi.scally 
insolvent  They  are  made  f'or  the  purpose 
and  with  my  hope  that  the  ptHiplc  of  this 
Nation  will  realize  the  domestic  dangers 
which  are  with  us.  for  if  we  loimer  delay 
action,  our  solvency  could  become  ques- 
tionable and  taxation  to  a  heavily  bur- 
densome point  could  become  essential. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  remarks  I  go 
on  record  for  a  .sound  fi.scal  approach  to 
our  budgetary  proljlems  and  to  that  end 
I  shall  support  actions  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Pies- 
idenl  for  his  decision  to  submit  a  uni- 
fied budget  to  Congress  for  fi.scal  year 
1969.  This  replaces  the  administrative 
budget  and  gives  a  true  picture  of  .spend- 
ing, including  tru.st  funds  such  as  social 
security  and  highways. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a  uni- 
fied budget  as  I  feel  it  reflects  the  true 
fiscal  picture  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
For  example,  the  administrative  budget 
submitted  a  year  ago  originally  was  $135 
billion.  Had  a  unified  budget  been  sub- 
mitted under  the  original  budget  for  fis- 
cal vear  1968.  it  would  have  been  $175.6 
billion  For  fiscal  year  1969.  the  unified 
budget  calls  for  $186.1  billion  or  an  in- 
crease of  $10  5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969 
over  fiscal  year  1968.  Under  the  admin- 
istrative budget  concept,  the  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  would  be  S147.4  or  S12.4 
billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  concerned 
Members  of  the  Senate  the  manner  in 
which  the  $12.9  billion  in  taxes  is  to  be 
raised.  First,  there  is  to  be  proposed  a 
temporary  income  tax  .surcharge;  sec- 
ond, extension  of  present  excise  tax  rates 
and  the  speeding  up  of  corporation  tax 
Iiayments:  third,  extendmg  telephone 
and  automobile  excise  tax  rates  beyond 
April  1.  1968:  and  fourth — and  this  is 
a  matter  that  concerns  me  greatly  as  it 
would  affect  all  the  waterways  of  the 
Nation — the  imposition  of  a  waterway 
user  charge,  a  tax  of  2  cents  per  t;allon 
on  fuel  u.sed  by  towboats.  tugs  and  other 
Khallow  draft  vessels.  This  is  similar  to 
various  other  proposals  that  have  been 
submitted  since  1961.  Congress  has.  over 
the  years,  refu.scd  such  propo.sals  as  it 
has  always  been  the  feeling  of  the  major- 
ity of  Congress  that  the  maintenance  of 
toll-free  waterways  enhances  the  gen- 
eral economy  and  .serves  the  public  in- 
terest While  I  shall  defer  my  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  tax  proposals 
until  the  appropriate  committees  make 
their  report,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
favor  them.  I  state  now  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  waterway  user  tax  propo.sal 
that  IS  estimated  to  bring  a  mere  S300 
million  in  revenue 
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ness     the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1  be  recognized 

^°The°PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAMS  OF  DELAWM?2 
Mr  BVRD  ol  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  conseAt  that  on 
tomorrow,  at  the  close  of  monHn^  busi- 


FISHING  IN  TROUBLED  WATERS 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  January  22,  1968.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett] 
received  an  award  from  the  National 
Canners  Association's  fishery  products 
program.  The  award  read: 

The  National  Canners  Association's  Fishery 
Products  Program  on  behalf  of  fish  and  sea- 
food canner  members  wishes  to  present  to 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett.  United 
States  Senator  i.Maska)  this  Testimonial 
of  Appreciation  for  his  longstanding  and 
devoted  service  in  behalf  of  the  commercial 
fishing  industry;  for  his  inspiring,  dedicated, 
enthusiastic  leadership  in  fisheries  conser- 
vation; for  his  effectiveness  in  promoting 
and  sustaining  int'ernatlonal  cooperation  for 
the  rational  harvest  of  the  seas;  and  for  his 
sincere  and  outstanding  efforts  in  Congress 
In  strengthening  American  fisheries.  The  fish 
and  seafood  canning  industry  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  hereby  honored  to  express  its  grati- 
tude HI  recognition  uf  his  devotion  to  the 
American  commercial  fisheries.  Presented  at 
the  61st  Annual  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion Convention,  on  this  22nd  day  of  Janu- 
ary. 1968.  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Because  Senator  Bartlett  was  and  is 
still  recuperating  from  an  illness,  he  was 
unable  to  receive  the  award  in  person. 
However,  a  member  of  his  staff  accepted 
the  award  and  the  next  morning  deliv- 
ered for  him  an  address  entitled  "Fishing 
in  Troubled  Waters." 

I  think  the  speech  demonstrates  why 
persons  interested  in  making  full  use  of 
the  imtapped  resources  of  the  sea  con- 
sider Senator  Bartlett  an  articulate  and 
effective  leader  in  the  effort  to  develop 
a  rational  oceanographic  policy  for  the 
Nation. 

So  that  others  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  a  most  thoughtful  address 
on  developing  such  a  national  program, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bartlett's  address  to  the  National  Can- 
ners Association's  fishery  products  pro- 
gram- in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fishing  in  Thodbled  Waters 
There  is  a  certain  knack  involved  in  se- 
lecting speech  titles,  particularly  when  one 
is  forced  to  come  up  with  a  title  some  weeks 
before  the  speech  i.s  delivered.  The  trick  is  to 
find  a  title  which  imposes  as  few  restric- 
tions .is  possible  on  the  speech  to  follow. 

One  of  my  most  successlul  efforts  in  title 
selection  was  ■What  of  the  Future?"  I  have 
filed  that  one  for  the  future,  because  it  is  an 
apt  title  for  almost  any  speech  a  forward- 
lool-ting  politician  might  want  to  give. 

The  title  of  this  morning's  talk.  "Fishing 
in  Troubled  Waters  ' — selected  in  December — 
has  some  of  the  same  attributes.  Consider- 
ing the  audience,  the  title  obviously  has 
something  to  do  with  fish,  but  depending  on 
an  individuals  current  concern,  tile  title 
could  serve  to  introduce  a  talk  on  the  perils 
uf  tuna  fishing  off  South  America,  or  on 
problems  of  competing  with  foreign  fishing 
fleets,  or  on  the  possibilities  of  securing  from 
Congress  added  appropriations  for  fishery 
programs,  or  on  the  prodding  of  Ralph  Nader 


for  fish  inspection  legislation— a  task  really 
quite  unnecessary! 

Actually,  I  will  touch  on  all  of  these  topics, 
but  my  principal  concern  this  morning  is  to 
look  to  the  time  when  we  will  leave  the  trou- 
bled waters  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  our 
foreign  competitors  while  we  harvest  the 
riches  of  the  sea  from  the  relative  comfort 
of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Perhaps  my  vision  of  the  development  of 
technology  designed  to  allow  us  to  take  lull 
advantage  of  our  Continental  Shelf  will  re- 
main just  that— a  vision— but  if  it  does,  it 
will  not  be  because  my  vision  was  an  im- 
possible dream,  but  It  will  be  because  there 
was  made  no  national  commitment  to  tap 
the  resources  of  the  sea.  We,  as  a  nation, 
must  decide  whether  to  fish  or  not  to  lish. 

The  case  for  a  national  commitment  to 
harvest  the  seas  is  strong. 

The  world  starves  while  the  protein  ol  the 
sea  lies  unused 


in  1966  giving  us  a  balance  of  trade  deficit 
ol  more  than  $600  million  in  fishery  prod- 
ucts The  full  meaning  of  that  figure  can 
better  be  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  curbs  on  foreign  travel  have  been  sug- 
gested in  order  to  cut  our  balance  of  trade 
deficit  bv  $500  million. 

It  can  better  be  tmderstood  If  it  is  rcUi/ed 
that  the  fishing  deficit  might  be  a  credit  If 
we  could  and  would  harvest  the  resources  of 
our  Continental  Shelf 

The  case  for  a  growing  and  ttabU-  industry 
us  a  resource  cf  jobs  and  national  income 
was  stated  most  concisely  m  a  recent  ni.iga- 
zine  article. 

The  author  observed: 

■•Their  annual  catch  is  worth  J 150  million 
at  dockside,  but  to  the  processor  u  is  worth 
$1  billion.  Thev  have  $500  million  tied  up  in 
vessels  that  keep  shipyards  and  pear  manu- 
facturers tausv.  The  industry  and  closely 
allied  shore  activities  provide  hall  a  million 


OuradVeTsTbalance  of  trade  threatens  t'^yobs:"u:s:  fishermen,  whatever  their^^^ 
standing   of   our  dollar  and   forces   upon   uF^woes.  would  appear  to  be  a  national  asseV 
siaiiuiiit,   ^i  .  _,_, „„      „„,i,.,,,o=  You   ;,nd   I  know  this  case  for  a   commit- 

ment to  fish  the  seas,  but  there  Is  some  doubt 


uncomfortable  restrictions  on  activities 
abroad,  while  this  nation,  with  its  great 
coastal  resources  mainly  untapped,  leads  the 
world  In  importing  fish. 

Advancing  automation  and  a  growing 
population  demand  creation  of  new  jobs, 
while  the  nation  allows  a  once  great  indus- 
try and  a  source  of  meaningful  employment 
to  slip  into  extinction. 

Let  me  document  for  the  record  the  case 
for  discarding  our  Hamlet-like  indecision  in 
favor  of  positive  action  to  develop  our  fishing 
potential. 

The  gap  between  the  world  demand  for 
food  and  the  world  supply  of  food  grows 
daily  We  have  a  humanitarian  interest  and 
a  national  self-serving  interest  to  do  all  we 
can  to  close  that  gap. 

No  man  is  an  island,  and  the  bell  tolls  for 
each  of  us  with  the  death  of  each  chUd.  of 
each  adult  from  malnutrition.  In  a  world 
faced  with  a  great  and  growing  food  short- 
age, the  time  has  come — or  more  correctly— 
the  time  is  long  past  when  petty  jealousies 
and  just  plain  greed  which  have  divided 
food-producing  elements  of  this  nation 
should  have  been  forgotten.  I  recall  the  fight 
certain  interests  made  against  fish  protein 
concentrate,  a  fight  based  more  on  blind 
opposition  to  an  imagined  econonuc  threat 
than  on  an  understanding  of  the  product 
and  Its  potential  use. 

The  nation's  self-interest  in  the  war  on 
world  hunger  should  be  just  as  clear.  There 
is  no  way  this  nation  can  retreat  into  isola- 
tionism. We  are  a  world  power  and  as  long 
as  we  remain  one.  we  wUl  be  deeply  Involved 
in  world  affairs.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  in 
our  interest  that  food  shortages  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  source  of  world  tension  and  world 
instability.  It  has  become  obvious,  despite 
all  our  skills  in  technology,  the  benefits  of 
the  industrial  age  cannot  be  brought  to  de- 
veloping nations  until  the  people  of  those 
lands  first  have  enough  to  eat.  Neither  we 
nor  the  world  can  afford  to  waste  a  food 
resource  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  sea  in 
this  most  vital  of  wars. 

Turning  to  figures  comparing  domestic 
fish  production  and  foreign  imports,  we  learn 
that  in  1966  the  United  States  imported  65 
percent  of  the  fish  and  shellfish  used  in  the 
nation  that  year.  Those  imports  were  worth 
$720  million. 

Off  our  coasts  we  have  ample  supplies  of 
ground  fish,  but  instead  of  harvesting 
enough  of  these  species  to  meet  our  domes- 
tic needs,  we  imported  390  million  pounds 
of  these  fish,  81  percent  of  what  we  needed. 
A  vast  source  of  shrimp  lies  off  Alaska, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  untouched  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  adequate  technology.  In- 
stead we  imported  343  million  pounds  of 
shrimp,  57  percent  of  our  domestic,  demand. 
Only  In  a  few  categories  did  domestic  pro- 
duction top  imports,  but  perhaps  the  most 
telltale  statistic  is  that  we  exported  only 
about  $69.5  million  worth  of  fishing  products 


whether    the    case    has    been    made    to    the 
nation. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  has  tried  to  articu- 
late that  case  to  anvone  who  would  listen, 
and  I  say  that  now  because  there  may  be  at 
hand  several  opportunities  to  help  build  sup- 
port for  our  case. 

Please  notice  *at  I  spoke  of  ■support  for 
our  c..se'  and  not  of  securing  new  lunds 
and  new  programs  to  help  build  the  industry. 
Anvone  who  listened  to  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  message  last  Wednesday  night 
will  appreciate  the  present  budget  situation 
and  the  difficul'ies  to  be  laced  in  .securing 
new  appropriations  this  session.  However,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  end  some  day.  and  when 
It  does  monev  wUl  become  available  for  a 
host  of  new  r.ctivities — all  legitimate,  all  im- 
portant. If  the  fishlug  industry  is  to  get  a 
fair  share  of  those  fands.  and  I  IJ^Ueve  it 
should  and  must,  then  we  must  start  build- 
ing public  support  for  our  case  right  now. 
and  the  President,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  presented  us  with  two  forums  to 
do  just  that. 

He  referred  to  a  major  effort  u>  be  made 
in  oceanographic  research  and  that  he  would 
recommend  fish  inspecuon  legislation. 

The  oceanographic  program  in  this  nation 
is  being  coordinated  by  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Science  and  Engineennp  Develop- 
ment and  the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources. 

The  fishing  industry  should  do  all  it  can 
do  to  direct  part  of  this  research  effort  into 
investigating  new  ways  to  harvest  fish.  The 
fishing  industry  should  do  all  it  can  to  en- 
sure that  the  research  program  remembers 
that  the  word  ■'encineering'  is  included  in 
the  name  of  the  council  .-ind  conrurussion, 
and  the  r,roi,ramE  are  not  to  be  just  i)ure 
science,  as  important  as  basic  scientific  re- 
search is  to  our  cause. 

Work  with  the  council  and  the  comnussion, 
eive  them  ideas  and  cooperation.  learn  from 
the  -.esearch  they  do  and  use  the  technology 
they  develop,  for  out  of  the  work  of  these 
tv.o  bodies  mav  come  proposals  which  catch 
thp  imagination  of  the  public  as  our  sp.ace 
effort  lias,  thereby  improving  the  chances 
:hat  the  needed  national  commitment  to  nsh 
will  be  made 

Out  of  the  work  ol  these  l.'Odics  may  come 
the  technology  needed  "to  fish  up"  from  the 
Continental  Shelf,  which  we  c?)ntrol.  r.nher 
than  down  f.-om  the  troubled  waters  of  -he 
surface  which  we  must  shiu-e  with  foreii:n 
neets.  Frankly  I  do  not  foresee  acceptance  of 
a  national  program  to  build  modern  fishing 
fleet*  to  match  the  size  of  our  foreign  compe- 
f.t-Drs.  but  even  if  we  did.  they  would  upgrade 
their  fleets  to  keep  pace  with  ours.  In  short, 
on  the  surface  ue  could  do  no  more  than 
break  even,  but  the  Continental  Shelf  is  ours 
to  cio  \^ith  what  we  want,  what  we  can. 
However,  we  vnll  have  no  national  program 
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of  .my  kind  if  the  Amerlc.m  people  .ind  the 
peiiple  of  i>ther  nations  do  not  accept  fish  r»s 
a  siife  food  In  the  months  .ihead  the  flsh 
mdiLstrv  faces  i  crucial  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fish  inspection  legislation  That  qiies- 
Usn  Is  not  whether  3\ich  legislation  will  pass 
It  will  pass,  for  this  is  the  age  of  the  con- 
sumer and  I.  for  one.  believe  it  is  an  age 
long  overdue 

Rather,  the  choice  facing  you  Is  whether 
you  will  fight  a  fuUle  battle  and  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  reputation  of  safe 
fishery  product.s,  or  whether  you  will  wi^rk 
for  an  effective  .\nd  fair  <\ct  while  .it  the 
same  time  taking  advantage  of  a  national 
forum    to  sell   tlsh  and   the  tlsh   Industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  \i  we  are  to  have  sat- 
isfactory fish  inspection  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress mi^t  liave  the  assistance  of  the  indus- 
try, iir  to  speak  the  obvious,  tlir  pr<jblem 
of  tish  lospecfcuju  is  a  dllTerent  kettle  of  fish 
from  tne  prublem  uf  in-specimg  red-blooded 
animals 

I  do  not  Liunk  I  need  lo  pinpoint  this  dLf-  • 
ference  :\>r  this  audience,  L>ut  I  do  want  to 
go  on  TecoTd  as  staling  that  imported  ash 
produc'ji  must  somehow  be  brought  under 
an  inspection  system  There  would  be  no 
sense  lo  Inspecting  only  35  percent  of  the 
ash   product*   used   in    Uiis    nation. 

And  It  might  be  noted,  but  not  by  this 
parTV  who  believes  m  liberal  trade  policies, 
th.it  an  effective  mspertiun  system  might  cut 
down  on  those  tlsh  unpor'Ji  >f  which  .--o  many 
fishermen   complain   so    bitterly. 

The  choice  is  vours.  but  [or  those  inclined 
to  tli?ht  I  would  recall  for  them  the  rather 
poor  public  image  presented  by  "-wo  groups 
which,  refusing  to  rec»iKnize  that  nothing  is 
more  powerful  than  in  idea  whose  time  has 
come  vn  ide  fuule  attempts  to  oppose  Medi- 
care and  .nit<i  safety  legislation  .Veinh  that 
l.vte  igainst  the  oppor'unily  to  do  a  bit  .jf 
selling  IfH^king  fownrd  'hat  d:iy  when  the 
Vietnam  wivr  ends  ind  new  na!lonal  prior- 
ities ire  drawn  up 

But  I  realize  ilso  that  many  of  you  can- 
not .ilTord  U'  wait  until  my  visinn  >f  tlshlng 
up  rather  than  down  becomes  a  reality,  nor 
do  I  expect  vou  to. 

It  13  import.uit  that  you  continue  to  fish, 
not  only  because  i>f  the  reasoivs  already  cited, 
taut  because  *e  must  remain  an  active  tlsh- 
lng nation  if  we  .ire  to  be  effective  m  bringing 
about  a  world  fisheries  convention  Steps 
must  be  'aken  ind  t<Ucen  soon  'o  ensure  that 
ruthless  exploitation  of  'he  resources  of  the 
sea  does  not  send  fish  to  the  same  rate  as 
the  buffalo.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  'he 
good  senior  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr 
Magnuson  there  Is  ,Urracly  on  the  books  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  lor  Just  .'.uch  a  con- 
vention 

As  long  .IS  our  fishing  .activity  is  as  limited 
as  It  is  today,  we  can  exert  Ultle  pressure  to 
bring  about  this  badlv-neetjed  convention 
In  addition,  if  we  do  not  actively  tl.sh  certain 
areas,  our  negotiating  position  will  be  weak- 
ened I  think  we  can  see  the  truth  of  that 
observation  tochiy  in  our  bilateral  fishing 
negotiations 

Because  we  do  not  have  a  high  seas  fishing 
fleet  which  can  fish  off  foreign  coasts,  we 
must  negotiate  by  granting  access  ••>  .ireas 
close  to  our  shores  rather  than  agreeing  not 
to  fish  m  .ireas  off  their  coasts. 

So  It  is  Important  that  we  continue  to  fish 
old  areas  and  expand  into  new  ones 

So  It  is  important  that  we  *eek  to  enact 
legislation  to  encourage  our  fishermen  to 
Catch  tuna  within  200  miles  of  the  South 
American  coast  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  reported  other  than  tlrat  the  outltjok  for 
amending  the  Fishermen  b  F'rotectlve  Act  Is 
gloomv  However.  I  -.hmk  the  try  should  be 
made,  for  I  view  the  proiectioa  which  would 
be  afforded  by  the  proposed  amendment  not 
as  a  dangerous  precedent,  but  as  a  valid 
means  of  helping  to  protect  our  time  honored 
policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 


That  battle  will  be  waged  taut  there  is  still 
more  we  can  do  to  lUd  our  fishing  industry, 
even  if  we  .ire  forced  to  remain  within  exist- 
ing proeroms  :ind  current  levels  of  appro- 
priations 

For  a  starter.  *e  might  try  to  redirect 
some  of  the  fishery  rese.irch  efforts  into  more 
result-oriented  progrnma  designed  to  devel- 
op technology  we  can  use  trxlay.  for  it  Is 
perhaps  only  technical  problems  which  are 
keeping  us  from  harvesting  slgnliicnnt  qu;in- 
tUles  of  shnmp  off  Alaska,  of  anchovies  off 
California  and  of  thread  herring  in  the  Gulf 
c)(  Mexico 

And  then.  Congress '  must  soon  decide 
whether  the  proper  authority  exists  to  en- 
force the  various  bilateral  ->nd  other  agree- 
ments the  State  Department  negotiates.  II 
these  agreements  .ire  to  be  of  full  value  we 
must  dexTse  sume  way  to  ensure  that  our 
fishermen  lUe  up  lo  them  as  well  fis  for- 
eign fishermen 

^  We  in  Congress  might  also  take  .another 
lc>ok  at  the  fishing  vessel  construction  pro- 
ETram  to  see  what  if  any  changes  mu.st  be 
m  ide  to  encourage  boldness  i>f  ideas  and 
freedom  of  opportunity  to  i-ome  up  with 
vessels  which  can  compete  with  foreign 
fleets  While  it  is  true  that  such  vessels  m.iy 
take  up  mijst  of  the  subsidy  funds  av.ill- 
able  m  any  one  year.  I  think  that  Is  the 
route  we  must  take  In  the  Immediate  years 
ahead  If  we  are  to  keep  our  tlshlng  industry 
alive  until  technology  is  developed  which 
will  en.<vble  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
vention covering  rights  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  Some  of  you  may  differ  with  me  on 
just  how  big  .in  .idumtage  that  conven- 
tion gives  us  but  I  think  control  of  the 
ContinenUl  Shelf  gives  us  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  develop  technology  which  will  op- 
erate free  of  foreign  Interference  and  at  the 
same  time  neutralize  an  advantage  ovir  com- 
petition now  holds. 

Th.it  Is  the  kind  of  challenge  which 
American  business  has  met  .ind  mastered 
on  the  way  to  building  the  greatest  economy 
the  world  has  ever  kno-fm. 

That  is  the  challenge  for  the  future  that  I 
throw  out  to  you  today  If  we  work  together 
now  to  build  the  case  for  a  national  commit- 
ment to  fish  tomorrow,  it  will  he  time  well 
spent,  for  I  am  confident  if  the  nation  de- 
cides to  flsh.  the  nation  possesses  the  abil- 
ity to  devise  a  method  of  hshing  up  from  the 
shelf,  rather  than  down  from  the  crowded, 
troubled  waters     :  •':■■'•    urfncc  of  the  sea. 


INTERFERENCE    WITH    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  it-sumcd  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2bl6>  lo  prescribe  penal- 
ties lor  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and   tor  olht-r  purposes 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  in 
my  discussion  thu.s  far  I  have  primarily 
di.scusscd  the  constitutional  objections  to 
the  bill  I  should  now  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  another  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Let  us  consider  what 
eflcct  the  bill  would  have  should  it  be 
enacted.  I  .siiould  hke  to  discus.s  the  very 
serious  con.sequences  which  could  very 
well  flow  from  our  decision  in  this 
matter. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  recent 
upsuige  in  civil  violence  in  this  Nation. 
In  city  after  city  across  this  ijreat  land 
our  people  have  had  to  endure  untold 
hardships  at  the  hands  of  mobs  who  kill. 
burn,  and  loot  This  trend  toward  vio- 
lence is  the  sinule  ^rtatest  domestic 
problem  which  the  United  States  faces 
While  the  riot  control  bill  !ani,'uishes  in 
committee,  we  are  asked  to  pas:j  a  bill 
which  could  very  well  hinder  the  eflorts 


of  law-enforcement  officers  to  deal  with 
mass  di.sorder  and  violence. 

One  of  the  provisions  propo.sed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
EfvinI  would  exempt  law-enforcement 
officers  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
when  involved  m  ^uppre.ssinf;  a  not.  This 
would  correct  a  very  serious  flaw  in  this 
bill. 

In  view  of  the  wave  of  violence  sweep- 
ing America,  both  riots  and  other  crimes. 
I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
give  full  support  to  law-enforcement  per- 
soniul.  Certainly  we  should  do  nothing 
which  would  interfere  with  law  enforce- 
ment in  these  troubled  times. 

Tlie  amendment  would  protect  law-en- 
forcement officers.  National  Guardsmen, 
members  of  organized  militias  of  any 
State,  or  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  It  would  protect  any 
of  these  people  who  are  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing a  riot  or  civil  disturbance,  or 
who  are  engaged  in  restoring  law  and 
order  during  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance, 
by  exempting  them  from  prosecution 
under  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  the  u.se  of  this  bill, 
should  It  become  law.  to  pro.secute  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing a  not.  Tlie  amendment  is  the 
identical  language  u.sed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  in  the 
\ersion  of  the  bill  which  is  reported  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  a  real 
need  for  this  amendment.  If  the  bill 
should  i)a.ss  in  its  present  form,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  be  flooded  with  re- 
quests to  prosecute  individual  police- 
men who  were  merely  doing  their  duty 
trying  to  suppress  a  not.  To  place  our 
law-enforcement  personnel  under  the 
handicap  of  facin:;  prosecution  In  the 
Federal  courts  after  a  not  cannot  help 
but  hamper  their  activities  in  .suppress- 
ing this  wave  of  civil  violence  which  has 
struck  our  cities.  This  is  not  fair  to  the 
police,  w^o  are  charged  with  enforcing 
our  safety.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  beins  brutalized  by 
mob  nolence  and  demand  an  end  to  it 

Let  us  examine  just  how  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  will  atTect  law  enforcement 
during  nots  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
horrible  not  which  occurred  in- Newark. 
N  J  July  12  through  17.  1967.  Twenty- 
five  peoi>le  were  killed.  Twelve  hundred 
people  were  injured  Sixteen  hundred 
people  were  arrested,  although  thousands 
participated  Property  damage  was  S15 
million.  This  was  indeed  a  very  .senous 
occurrence.  One  can  imagine  the  creat 
task  the  Newark  police  faced,  with  .such 
an  overwhelming  outbreak  of  violence 
and  destruction. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  that  riot?  A 
.suit  was  brought  asking  that  the  Newark 
Police  I>>partment  be  placed  in  receiver- 
ship Five  onianizalions.  includm::;  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
NAACP.  cooperated  in  preparing  the  ;  uit 
one  of  the  organizations  which  helped  to 
t  the  suit  together  was  the  Newark 
.e%il  .sf»r\ices  project,  an  agency  actually 
funded  by  the  Federal  OfTice  of  Economic 
Oppbrtunity.  Approximately  200  afd- 
daviK  from  incUviduals  claiming  they 
were  mistreated   during   the   riots  have 


been  compiled  for  the  suit.  The  basis 
of  the  suit  is  that  the  police  discriminated 
against  Negroes.  It  includes  the  charge 
of  arresting  persons  for  "exercising  their 
rights"  under  the  Constitution.  It  in- 
cludes the  charge  that  the  police  used 
the  "pretext"  of  putting  down  the  riot 
to  commit  acts  of  'violence,  intimidation, 
and  humiliation"  against  Negroes. 

If  this  bill  had  been  law.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  very  same  people  who  in- 
stigated the  suit  would  have  requested 
Fv  deral  prosecution  of  individual  police- 
men under  the  bill.  I  believe  we  would 
have  seen  the  Justice  Department  flooded 
with  affidavits  claiming  that  policemen 
had  used  force  to  prevent  people  from 
exercl.slng  their  constitutional  rights  be- 
cau.se  of  their  race.  Indeed,  we  would 
probably  have  seen  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  an  organization  supported  by  Federal 
ix^verty  funds  helping  to  prepare  com- 
plaints designed  to  prosecute  police  who 
were  suppressing  a  riot.  I  am  doubtful 
that  the  Justice  Department  would  long 
withstand  the  pressure  of  these  various 
civil  rights  groups.  It  could  well  become 
commonplace  that  every  riot  would  be 
followed  by  a  series  of  Federal  prosecu- 
tions of  policemen.  What  will  this  do  to 
law  enforcement  In  our  cities?  It  cannot 
help  but  hamper  the  efforts  of  those 
trying  to  control  violence  in  our  cities. 

This  situation  may  well  exist  all  over 
the  Nation.  AccordlnR  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  25,  1967: 

While  the  suit  deals  only  with  Newark, 
Robert  L.  Carter,  general  counsel  of  the 
NAACP.  told  the  press  conference,  'we  re- 
gard this  as  a  national  problem."  He  said  the 
NAACP  is  Investigating  .similar  action  In 
many  other  cities  across  the  country.  He 
named  Cincinnati,  and  another  source  said 
Cleveland  is  being  considered. 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  have  taken 
the  position  that  no  one  of  any  conse- 
quence has  defended  the  rioters  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights.  They  have  repeat- 
edly stated  their  position  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  used  to  harass  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  I  should  like  to  read  an 
article  from  the  August  25,  1967,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times,  which  discusses 
the  lawsuit  and  indicates  clearly  that 
should  this  bill  be  enacted,  we  can  expect 
a  serious  attempt  to  intimidate  policemen 
following  every  riot  and  civil  disturbance 
in  this  Nation: 

Suit  Bids  United  States  Run  Police  in  New- 
ark— 18  Negroes  File  Case  Under  1871 
Civil  Rights  Laws 

I  By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

Eighteen  Negroes  filed  suit  yesterday  ask- 
ing that  a  Federal  receiver  take  over  and  op- 
erate the  Newark  Police  Department  on  the 
ground  that  the  ix>lice  have  consistently  dis- 
triminated   against   Negroes. 

Named  as  defendants  m  the  suit  filed  In 
United  States  District  Court  in  Newark  were 
three  city  officials — Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonlzlo, 
Public  Safety  Director  Dominic  Spina  and 
Police  Cluef  Oliver  Kelly. 

Newark's  Corporation  Counsel,  Norman 
Schiff.  who  received  a  copy  of  the  suit,  said 
The  city  would  file  a  motion  on  Monday  de- 
viylnc:  the  allegations  by  the  18  Newark 
Negroes  and  asking  for  an  immediate  dlsmls- 
=  ;>.!  of  the  case. 

The  plaintiflTs'  lawyers  said  precedent  for 
'he  suit  was  based  o/i  Federal  civil  rights  laws 
p.issed   in   1871   to*guarantee  the  individual 


rights  of  emancipated  Negro  slaves  during 
the  Reconstruction  period  and  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Federated  Organizations  v.  Ralney  case 
In  Mississippi  In  1964. 

In  the  1964 -case,  the  plaintiffs  asked  ttiat 
Federal  marshals  take  over  the  powers  of  cer- 
tain Mississippi  sheriffs.  A  Federal  District 
Court  dismissed  the  case,  but  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  reinstated  it  and  the 
case   is   now  pending   in   the   lower  court. 

The  court  action  was  announced  yester- 
day during  a  news  conference  at  the  offices 
here  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
156  Fifth  Avenue. 

A  national  problem 
One  lawyer  for  the  plaintitls.  Robert  L. 
Carter,  who  is  •  the  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  said  during  the  conference 
that  Newark  was  symbolic  of  "a  national 
problem  and  we  are  investigating  the  i)Ossi- 
bllity  of  bringing  similar  actions  in  other 
cities." 

Other  lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  are  associ- 
ated with  the  A.C.L.U..  the  Newark  Local 
Services  Project,  the  Law  Center  for  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  which  is  a  private  founda- 
tion In  Newark,  and  the  Scholarship.  Educa- 
tion and  Defense  Fund  for  Racial  Equality. 
The  latter,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality,  is  a  Manhattan-based 
leadership  training  organization  nctive  in 
civil  rights  in  several  Northern  and  Southern 
states. 

The  suit  charged  that  Newark  ix)lice  have 
been  responsible  for  a  systematic  pattern  of 
violence,  humiliation  and  Intimidation  in- 
tended to  deny  Negro  citizens  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

It  was  also  charged  that  the  Newark  police, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police  and  the  National 
Guard  had  deliberately  destroyed  Negro- 
owned  property  and  used  "massive  and  un- 
lawful deadly  force  against  members  of 
plaintiffs'  class  when  said  force  was  unneces- 
sary" during  last  month's  riots. 

In  addition  to  requesting  a  Federal  re- 
ceiver, the  suit  called  for  the  court  to  direct 
the  Newark  police  to  cease  from  engaging  in 
acts  "consisting  of  violence,  intimidation 
and  humiliation":  the  use  of  "obscene  racial 
epithets";  the  "compiling  |of)  dossiers"  on 
civil  rights  groups  and  the  arresting  of  per- 
sons for  "exercising  their  rights"  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  executive  director  of  the  A.C.L.U.  in 
New  Jersey,  Henry  M.  dl  Suvero.  in  a  Joint 
statement  with  Mr.  Carter,  said:  "This  suit 
represents  a  major  effort  to  check  police 
lawlessness.  In  Newark,  unlike  Detroit,  no 
action  has  been  taken  against  any  police 
officer,  state  trooper  or  national  guardsman." 

EIGHT    ARE    CLERGYMEN 

Mr.  Carter  said  the  suit  was  as  important  as 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  outlawing  segregation  in  public  schools 
because  the  current  racial  situation  threatens 
to  "spht  the  nation  into  black  and  white 
camps." 

He  added  that  the  case  would  seek  to  clarify 
the  function  of  the  police.  He  said:  "Police 
too  often  regard  their  function  as  protecting 
white  people  from  Negroes.  Their  function 
has  to  be  to  protect  all  citizens." 

The  18  Negro  plaintiffs  who  said  they  were 
suing  on  behalf  of  Newark's  Negro  commu- 
nity of  more  than  200.000.  include  eight 
clergymen,  two  local  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  leaders,  a  former  Essex  County 
Freeholder  and  some  indigent  persons,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Mothers 
Commtltee  of  Newark. 

One  plaintiff,  the  Rev.  Dennis  Westbrook. 
told  newsmen  that  he  had  been  beaten  and 
kicked  by  a  Newark  police  sergeant  who  in- 
sisted that  the  clergyman  leave  a  Newark 
hospital  during  the  rioting.  Mr.  Westbrook 
said  he  was  "on  duty"  at  the  hospital  In 
accordance   with   an   agreement   worked  out 


between  Mayor  Addonlzlo  and  Negro  leaders 
of  Newark. 

Mr.  Spina,  the  Pviblic  Safety  Director,  is- 
sued a  statement  in  response  to  the  suit  that 
termed  the  court  action  "c idlculous." 

He  said:  "I  don't  bellfeve  I  have  had  more 
than  seven  or  eight  complaints  of  abuse  of 
authority  and  these  are  being  investigated." 

Mr.  Spina  added.  "These  are  the  kind  of 
negative  complaints  which  frustrate  law  en- 
forcement and  make  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  police  department  to  carry  on  its 
work." 

Mr.  dl  Suvero  said  liis  office  had  more  than 
200  statements  from  Negro  residents  charg- 
ing police  abuses  He  ^ald  they  had  not  been 
turned  over  to  the  police  because  Negroes  in 
Newark  "have  no  trust  in  tlie  police  ' 

Tl.e    story   was   also   covered    by    the 

Washington  Post.  I  read  an  article  en- 
titled "Reform  of  Newark  Police  Urged." 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  25, 
1967: 

Refoi'.m  of  Newark  Police  Uhged 
( By  Leroy  F.  Aarons ) 

New  York.  August  24  -  Seventeen  Negro 
civic  leaders  and  poor  people  asked  the  Fed- 
eral courts  today  to  take  over  .ind  reform  the 
Newark  Police  Department. 

Similar  action  may  be  taken  in  other 
cities. 

The  unusual  move  came  in  the  form  of  a 
civil  lawsuit  hied  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Newark  and  announced  ut  a  press  conference 
m  the  New  York  offices  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

BRUTAI.ITT    CHARGED 

The  suit  charges  a  long  and  continuing 
pattern  of  police  brutality  in  Newark,  which. 
it  says,  has  either  been  ratified  by  city  offi- 
cials or  IS  out  of  their  control.  During  the 
five  days  of  violence  in  July,  the  suit  charges, 
police  used  the  "pretext"  of  putting  down  the 
riot  to  intensify  the  mistreatment  and  com- 
mit acts  of  violence,  intimidation  and  liu- 
miliation"  against  Negroes. 

The  lawsuit  asks  that  the  Department  be 
placed  in  receivership  and  that  .i  special 
"master"  be  appointed  with  full  administra- 
tive power  over  its  affairs. 

The  master  would  be  ordered  to  liold  pub- 
lic hearings  leading  to  a  plan  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  police  department  under  court 
supervision. 

The  complaint  also  urges  that  the  Newark 
officials — Rpeclfically  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addo- 
nizio.  Police  Director  Domlnick  A.  Spina  and 
Police  Chief  Oliver  Kelly— be  enjoined  from 
allowing  such  alleged  acts  of  brutality  as 
beatings,  intimidation,  use  of  racial  epithets 
and  derogatory  language,  compiling  dossiers 
on  civil  rights  leaders,  and  refusal  to  arrest 
policemen  who  commit  crimes  against  Ne- 
groes. 

NATIONAL   PROBLEM 

While  the  .suit  deals  only  with  Newark. 
Robert  L.  Carter,  general  counsel  of  the 
NAACP.  told  the  press  conference,  "We  re- 
gard this  as  a  national  problem."  He  said 
the  NA.'iCP  is  investigating  similar  action  in 
many  other  cities  across  the  country.  He 
named  Cincinnati,  and  another  .source  srud 
Cleveland  is  being  considered. 

Carter  is  one  of  22  lawyers  who  signed  the 
complaint.  They  represent  five  cooperating 
agencies  in  the  case:  ACLU.  NAACP.  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project,  the  L;iw  Cen- 
ter for  Constitutional  Rights,  and  the  Schol- 
arship. Education  i-.nd  Defense  Fund  for  Ra- 
cial Equality. 

The  suit  was  actually  put  together  i)y  The 
New  Jersey  ACLU.  headed  by  Henry  M.  dl 
Suvero.  in  cooperation  with,  the  Newark 
Legal  Services  Project,  an  agency  funded  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  charged  with  aiding  poor  people  in  civil 
cases.  A  chief  aci-  iser  was  Arthur  A  Kinoy. 
of  the  New  York  firm  of  Kunstler.  Kunstler 
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and  Kmoy.  on»  of  the  co«nU-v>  mr«t  promi- 
nent civil  liberties  iiU.^iie%s 

Appronmnt^Iv  ano-amdavltfl  from  Ne«T<>e8 
clalmlnjf  varloui  Ittncta  .if  ■tlntrerttxnpnt  dur- 
lUK  the  nou  have  been  .-<>mp«le<l  In  stipport 
of  the  LttwsiUt  CM  Sliver"  «H<1  the  afflf1av!t« 
are  beiOK  kept  set-ret  for  fear  -hat  the  signers 
will  be  Intimidated 

One  of  the  alleged  vUtims  -he  Rev  liennla 
We«tbr<v>k  i  al«o  >ne  ■•>t  the  IV  ll«te<1  h»  plain- 
tiffs i  was  present  at  :he  press  i-onferenre  He 
chiir(?ed  that  during  the  riot  he  wiia  n>iiBhe<l 
lip  nv  police  despite  the  lact  that  he  identi- 
fied himaef  a«  a  minuter  who  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Mavor  U>  be  In  -he  trouble 
area 

It  wa«  undersri>od  that  afher  sidled  '-■■'m- 
phiints  in   the  hands  of  the  attorne\-9  allege 

that 

A  ye^ro  professional  man  who  was  Ukmg 
ftxxl  to  his  mother  w;ls  .irrested  by  pf^Uce. 
beaten  md  forced  to  kis«  and  lick  p<-.tlre- 
mens  feet  before  he  wa»  released 

A  in.in  walking  with  two  women  was 
su>pped  by  police  ind  forced  to  strip,  then 
made   to  run   naked  down   the  street 

Police  pnrtlrtilar'.v  ^tafe  troopers  and  N.i- 
Uon^  avtodamen.  flred  indlacriminately  into 
Ne<?ro  home*  and  deliberately  at  stores  nin 
by  Negro  nierctania. 

The  Liitorneys  jiuiUlied  ihelr  resort  to  Fed- 
eral fourta  by  ciun^  »e\eral  civil  liberties 
.imendments  -o  the  C"' Tist  itutlon  md  a  Ped- 
enil  law  dating  back  to  Reconatrtictlon  davs 
That  law  provides  for  civil  action  at  the 
Federal  level  where  i'K-al  otticlals  violate  the 
civU  rights  ol  an  individual  or  clasa. 

That  law  was  tested  ;uKi  upheld  in  a  suit 
agiunst  the  SherltT  of  Neshoba  County  Miss 
where  three  civil  rights  '.V'.rkers  were  mur- 
dered That  TOlt  which  vsked  that  Federal 
marshals  be  Appointed  to  oversee  the  acrlons 
of  local  sheriffs  Is  now  ;n  District  Court  in 
Mississippi 

FEDERAL    REMBDT 

Dl  Suvero  said  that  the  Federal  remetly  was 
sought  beci'use  there  la  no  legitimate  ma- 
chinery for  police  brutj.llty  complaints  In 
Newark,  and  ^tate  courts  have  been  hostile  to 
actions    iga^nst   policemen. 

He  also  noted  that  forjjie  duration  of  the 
Federal  suit,  new  ,icts  of  alleged  brutality  in 
Newark  can  be  .idded  to  the  complaint  and 
depositions  taken  from  policemen  and  wlt- 
nessffl  Thus,  said  Dl  Suvero.  the  court  acuon 
will  serve  as  a  temporary  review  board  for 
brutality  complaints. 

Mr    President,  this  suit  was  brought 

by  oruamzations  with  national  connec- 
tions and  national  influptice  Should  the 
bill  before  us  become  law  in  Us  present 
form.  I  have  r.o  doubt  Lhu.1  the  siime  pt-o- 
ple  would  use  this  bill  to  intimidate  law 
enforcement  personnel  all  over  this 
Nation.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  .stands, 
only  the  -.uit  for  receivership  was 
brought  Theie  is  now  uo  provision  by 
which  individual  p<_)licemen  could  have 
been  prosecuted  for  the  alle'jed  otfenses 
in  the  Ffderal  courts.  I  am  convinced, 
however  that  had  this  bill  been  law  at 
the  time  oi  the  Newark  riots,  etforts 
would  have  been  made  to  pei.suade  the 
Justice  Department  to  pr(3Socute  individ- 
ual   poUcenien    under    this    law. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Senator 
Ervin  and  M^  Charles  Bloch,  the  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  lawTcr  from 
Macon,  Ga  ,  concerninki  this  point  when 
It  was  discuiiged  m  the  hearings,  at  pages 
252  and  253: 

Senator    Ebvin     While    this    bill    uses    the 

word      munudation  '   and   condemns   the   act 

of  intimidatink;  people.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 

passage  of  this  bill  would  have  a  tendency  to 

%  intimidate     National     Gua^smen,     Regular 

^.  Army    meii,    and    law    enforcement    officers 


called  otit  to  ■jtippress  civil  disturbances  like 
rlofj"' 

Mr  BioTM  Abwoliitely.  whether  it  is  the 
purpose  or  not  it  would  rert/Unly  have  a  tend- 
enc  to  lie«T>  the  NaOonal  Guard.smen  ,ind 
the  [jollce  officer  from  doing  thetr  duty 

.Senator  Ervtm  .So  to  that  extent  It  serves 
lawlessnes.-!  and  disorder  rjither  thsn  law  and 
order"' 

Further  in  tlie  tesUmony.  the  point  i.s 
raised  a«ain — heariiics.  paees  269  and 
270 

Sena'or  Ervin  Ilien  in  tlie  riots  we  had 
tills  sun\mer.  moet  of  the  rioters  were  iieople 
of  one  particular  rac*  or  color.  lorce  w.is  used 
by  National  Clu.u-dsjnen.  by  Hegul.ir  Army 
tr-Mjpe,  and  by  '-he  law  enforcement  officers 
a^aiiL^t  tjie  nL>ter»  in  .in  effort  to  suppress 
the  riots  and  'Jie  rioters  Aere  \i.slng  t.he  side- 
walks and  "the  public  sueets  Would  It  not 
be  possible  to  make  a  case  under  this  bill 
<u;alnst  the  Rfijul  ir  Armv  soldiers  the  Na- 
tional Guard-inieu.  or  the  law  enforcement 
officers  who  attempted  to  .suppre.sa  the  riot- 
ing bec^iuse  '.lie  rioters  were  u.-.ing  the  public 
-.treets  c»r  uhe  public  sidewalks;  in  other 
words,   public   faciUUes'' 

Mr     Blckh.    It    would,   because   the    Ix-gm- 

nlng   of    '-hat    stiuts   off   with      Whoever  '     It 

makefi    no    e.xceptlons    whatsoever     It    states 

Whoever.  "    whether    or    not    acting    under 

color  of  law,  ft  cetera. 

Senator  Ervin  You  have  the  element  of 
force,  the  element  of  using  public  taclUlles 
and  t,he  element  of  race, 

Mr  Bloch  And  what  private  in  the  rear 
ranks  who  ts  acting  under  orders  of  his 
commanding  officer  could  plead  the  direction 
of  his  comm.TJidlng  officer,  that  order,  as  a-* 
defense,  because  it  -says,  "whether  or  not 
acting  under  color  of  law."  If  the  ()Oor  fel- 
lows >ays  ■My  sergeant  told  me,  my  captain 
told  me,  my  general  told  me.  told  me  to  do 
thus  and  Jo  '  As  I  read  that,  it  would  not 
be  a  defense  to  It,  because  he  is  acting  undar 
th.it.  .Liid  It  does  not  make  any  difference  or 
not  whether  he  is  acting  under  color  of  law 
or  not  It  opens  the  door  so  wide  that  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  x\\  of  the  ramifications  of  It 

Senator  E^rvin  And  this  bill  could  be  used. 
If  enacted  Into  law,  to  harass  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  their  attempts  to  preserve 
public  order. 

Mr  BI.OCH  This  is  my  real,  my  greatest 
fear  of  it,- Tins  is  a  use  that  can  be  and  may 
be  made  of  it. 

The  problem  was  raised  aeain  at  the 
heariniis  when  .Attorney  General  Clark 
■AX\d  i^ssislant  .■\ttomey  General  John 
Doar  uere  tostifymt;  While  these  gentle- 
men claimed  that  the  bill  could  not  be 
used  m  such  a  manner,  it  is  apparent 
from  tiieir  t^'.stimony  that  they  were  un- 
able to  .substantiate  their  iwsition  Let. 
me  read  a  portion  of  it  to  you — hearings, 
pages  :524  and  325: 

Senator  Ervin.  Didn't  these  people  claim 
that  they  were  not  violating  the  law  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  just  protesting.' 

.Mr.  Doar.  do  you  contend  that  in  these 
rlols  there  was  no  claim  miUle  by  those  who 
participated  thai  they  were  merely  protest- 
ing, merely  using  the  public  facilities,  a  pub- 
lic street,  sidewalk,  .aid  that  they  were  un- 
lawfully shot,  iissaulted,  and  killed? 

Mr  Do*R.  Senator,  I  never  heard  anybody 
suggest  that  pe:>ple  that  riot  are  using,  exer- 
cising their  first  amendment  nghts,  or  pro- 
testing or  demonstrating  I  have  never  heard 
that  suggested. 

Senator  Krvin.  I  urge  you  to  read  the  evi- 
dence Liikeu  on  the  .tntirtoi  bill,  we  had 
police  officers  from  Newark  who  stated  that 
rioters  were  not  only  deiuoixsirailng  In  some 
cases,  but  thai  'hey  were  accompanied  by 
poverty  lawyers  who  were  present  to  .see 
th-t  their  constitutional  righus  to  demon- 
strate were  protected. 


Mr  D«1AR  Well.  Senator.  If  anybody  says 
that,  I  disagree  with  It  !tX)  i>errent 

Senator  Khvi.n  The  first  element  of  this 
crime  is  present  violence  The  police  officers 
wh.)  admitted  to  the  sh<>>ting  were  white 
men  and  the  victims  were  Negroes:  were  they 
nof  So  at  least  one  ol  the  elements  would 
apparently  be  present  And  if  they  were  exer- 
cising their  right  to  protest,  they  were  cer- 
t.ilnlv  exercising  a  right  secured  and  pro- 
tected by  .subsection  ibl  of  this  bill,  were 
they  not' 

Mr  Doar  If  tlial  were  the  lad  But  that 
was  not  the  tact. 

Senator  Ervin  You  know  the  evldenc  .s 
not  .Uways  ■>ne  way.  These  i>eople  cl.Um  they 
were  ."^hot  while  merely  exercising  their  rights 
,Hs  .AniencHii  cin/ens  to  ti.se  the  sidewalks 
and  street*  of  Detroit  and  a  motel — a  place 
of  public  accommixlation — which  Is  included 
in  this  bill 

Senator  Ervin  rai.scd  the  problem 
again  with  Attorney  General  Claik.  and 
I  believe  the  testimony  substantiates  the 
IKJint  I  am  making^hoarlngs,  page  322: 

Senator  Ervin.  Mr  Attorney  Cieneral,  if  the 
law  officer.  Nation, il  Guardsm.ui,  or  the  Keg- 
ular  .Army  soldier  u.ses  force  against  a  per- 
son, the  rirst  element  <if  this  offense  is  estab- 
lished. Then,  If  he  also  sel7es  thl.s  man  while 
he  is  using  the  streets  or  the  sidewalks,  then 
the  second  element  of  this  offense  is  estab- 
lished. .\nd  if  lie  happens  to  belong  to  a 
dl.Terent  r.ice  tri:.m  the  ofHcer  who  uses  lorce, 
the  extern, il  .ippearance  of  the  third  element 
IS  established  .Mid  If  It  is  obvious  trom  the 
evidence  that  the  law  enforcement  officer  saw 
the  man  using  the  nubile  facility  and  he  saw 
the  race  of  the  man,  you  have  the  fourth 
element. 

I  dont  mean  that  a  jury  would  so  lind.  but 
cert.Unly  as  far  .is  the  external  evidence  is 
concerned  by  which  the  crime  would  be 
est.iblished,  you  would  have  everv  external 
evidence  ol  these  essenual  elements. 

.\ttorney  General  Clark  Well,  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  prosecutor  would  pay  any  attention 
to  It,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  jury  or  a 
court  that  would  And  vou  can  make  that 
sajne  observation  as  to  every  act  of  a  police- 
man If  iin  officer  in  a  police  car  Is  pursuing 
a  car  at  90  miles  an  hour.  Is  he  ttuilty  of 
speeding'? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  bill  were  to  pass.  It  has 
been  .said  that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  the 
South,  Its  proponents  would  just  as  .soon 
leave  that  impression.  But  in  its  present 
form,  it  could  provide  a  weapon  to  be 
used  against  the  ix)licemen  in  cities 
struck  by  racial  violence  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  really  serious  problem  facin,?  the 
counti-y  is  the  crowin:!  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  The  trend  is  clear:  from 
peaceful  protests  to  •nuisance  demon- 
strations" to  riots  with  sporadic  Molence 
to  insurrection  and  Guerrilla  warfare. 
Thi.s.  Mr.  President,  should  be  the  real 
concern  of  Con.!:ress,  Instead,  we  are 
considering  a  bill  wWch  can  only  inter- 
fere with  efforts  to  control  this  civil 
violence. 

In  this  violence  which  has  recently 
shaken  the  veo'  foundations  of  our  Re- 
public, the  theme  of  the  apoloai.sts  for 
the  rioters  has  been  that  this  behavior 
LS  in  the  natute  of  a  "protest"  af^ainst 
certain  alleued  social  conditions.  And  a 
.secondary  theme,  which  is  constantly  re- 
loeated.  is  "police  biiitality,"  Some  al- 
Iet:ed  incident — often  fabricated — of  un- 
toward behavior  by  a  policeman  is 
usually  i;iven  as  the  cause  for  the  not. 
Throughout  the  duration  of  the  riot,  the 
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policemen,  the  firemen,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  are  subject  to  two  bar- 
ra-^es:  one  physical;  snipers'  fire,  brick- 
bats and  the  like:  the  other  psychologi- 
cal, accusations  of  brutality  and  con- 
stant questioning  of  the  richt  of  the  en- 
forcintt  officers  to  u.se  various  rrethods 
to  contain  the  riot.  When  the  riot  is  fi- 
nally over,  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  ixilice,  headlines  are  devoted  to  the 
role  of  the  police.  In  one  case  which  I 
liave  discus,sed  a  suit  was  brought  to 
place  the  ixilice  department  in  receiver- 
ship as  a  result  of  its  conduct  during  a 
,st^te  of  virtual  insurrection. 

With  this  state  of  affairs  existing  and 
with  the  volatile  and  uncertain  political 
pressures  existing  in  the  Nation,  I  am 
afraid  that  should  the  bill  pass  we  would 
have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  trial  after  a  riot,  while 
the  thousands  of  lawbreakers  who  burned 
dowTi  a  city  are  made  to  appear  the  vic- 
tims. This  is  not  an  extreme  interpreta- 
tion of  what  could  happen  under  this 
bill, 

Mr,  President,  Senator  Ervin  discussed 
this  point  at  length  when  questioning  the 
Attorney  General  In  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
I  shall  read  this  because  it  clearly  il- 
lustrates just  the  problem  I  have  been 
talking  about. 

Senator  Ervin.  It  seems  to  me.  also  tha.t  un- 
der this  section  you  have  a  perfect  example 
of  how  this  act  can  be  iLsed  to  ntake  charges 
against  Regular  Army  troops  or  National 
Guardsmen,  or  law  enforcement  officers  wl!o 
seek  to  suppress  a  riot,  because  If  they  use 
force  or  threaten  to  use  force,  you  have  one 
element  present.  If  the  rioters  claimed  they 
were  participating  In  any  of  these  programs, 
on  the  street  or  sidewalk,  or  that  they  were 
aiding  others-*to  do  so,  or  that  they  were 
merely  engaging  In  a  peaceful  assembly  to 
protest  the  denial  of  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating In  these  programs,  wdthout  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
political  affiliation,  or  national  origin,  you 
have  every  necessary  fact  to  make  out  a  case 
against  law  enforcement  officers,  Guardsmen, 
or  RegTilar  Army  .soldiers. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Well,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  stated  in  the  hearing  this  morning,  I 
think  that  has  no  meaning — It  Just  has  no 
meaning.  You  have  to  look  to  the  Intent  of 
the  individual  In  the  crime  and  to  his  con- 
duct. And  the  mere  faot  that  a  professional 
uTesUer  is  using  force  does  not  bring  him 
under  the  act.  The  mere  fact  that  a  police- 
m.-tn  who  is  performing  his  duty  In  good  faith 
uses  force  does  not  bring  him  under  the  act 
at  all.  He  has  to  have  the  Intent,  and  know- 
ingly do  these  things  that  have  been  pro- 
hibited. It  Ls  really  no  Inhibition  on  law  en- 
forcement. These  same  Inhibitions  would  ap- 
ply to  law  enforcement  In  relation  to  existing 
State  statutes  as  well  as  in  relationship  to 
existing  Federal  statutes,  including  241  and 
242.  There  has  been  no  problem  at  all  at  any 
time. 

Senator  Ervin.  The  problem  is  that  this  bill 
would  be  an  additional  law  to  enforce  In 
the  Federal  courts  instead  of  the  State 
couirts.  If  the  Federal  courts  believe  the 
evidence  of  the  rioters,  they  could  make 
a  perfect  case  of  a  violation  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  or  National  Guardsmen  or 
Regular  Army  troops,  for  using  force  against 
people  because  they  were,  from  their  stand- 
point, engaging  In  peaceful  assembly,  listen- 
ing to  speeches,  making  speeches,  or  proteet- 
ing  the  denial  of  their  right  to  participate  In 
all  these  programs  without  discrimination 
on  account  of  race. 

Attorney  General  Claek.  Well,  the  risk  is 


nonexistence.  The  Identical  risk,  such  as  it 
may  be,  exists  today  as  to  State  law.  If  your 
statement  Is  correct,  that  under  most  State 
laws  individual  citizens  can  go  in  and 
prosecute — arid  that  has  not  been  true  (;en- 
erally  in  my  experience,  there  is  a  much 
greater  risk  of  such  a  controversy  under  those 
laws.  There  Ls  the  same  existing  ri.sk  under 
Federal  statutes,  and  It  has  proved  to  be  no 
problem  whatsoever.  It  would  certainly  not 
be  a  problem  tmder  this  statute. 

Senator  Ervin.  What  would  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  do  if  some  rioters,  or  counsel 
representing  the  rioters,  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  hundreds  of  aflidavit,s  i-how- 
ing  that  they  were  merely  engaged  m  a 
peaceful  assembly,  or  attending  a  speech,  by 
people  of  the  Negro  race,  in  which  they  were 
protesting  their  denial  of  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  without  discrim- 
ination as  to  race.  'What  Is  the  Department 
of  Justice  going  to  do  v^'ith  that? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  Well,  if  they  are 
rioters  as  you  describe  them  a£  being,  we 
would  see  first  whether  there  is  any  Federal 
violation  Involved.  If  there  wa.s,  we  would 
prosecute  them.  If  there  was  no  Federal 
prosecution,  we  would  Just  refer  the  matter 
to  the  State,  and  see  what  they  could  do  with 
the  violation  of  State  law. 

Senator  Ervin,  Suppose  they  make  out  a 
case  of  a  violation  of  this  tcx^ond  crime 
created  by  subsection   (bl. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  We  would  in- 
vestigate complaints  made  under  this  statute, 
as  under  any  Federal  statute. 

Mr,  President,  the  colloquy  between 
Senator  Ervin  and  Attorney  General 
Clark  continued  as  follows: 

Senator  ERVin.  Yes.  Suppose  you  have 
plenty  of  evidence  that  tends  to  sustain 
their  point,  and  then  you  have  evidence  on 
the  other  side  that  tends  to  negate  it.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  that? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  You  would  weigh 
the  evidence.  Just  as  In  every  controversy. 

Senator  Ervin.  You  are  going  to  exercise 
a  judicial  function  and  acquit  the  officers. 
National  Guardsmen,  and  the  regular  Army 
soldiers  Involved  in  every  case? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  No.  We  would 
leave  the  Judicial  function  to  the  courts. 
We  would  exercise  an  executive  function. 
and  determine  whether  or  not  there  was 
probable  cause  to  believe  a  crime  had  been 
committed. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  believe  this  proposed  law 
could  be  used  to  harrass  law  enforcement 
officers  in   their  attempts   to  suppress  riots. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  As  a  practical 
lawyer,  I  know  that  no  such  problem  would 
exist  under  this  statute.  I  know  that  if  there 
were  such  a  problem  under  this  statute,  it 
would  exist  today  under  sections  241  and 
242. 

Senator  Ervin,  Did  you  ever  have  occasion 
to  participate  in  any  industri.-il  disputes 
which  gave  rise  to  a  charge  of  inciting  to 
riot,  or  rioting? 

Attorney  General  Clark.  I  do  not  believe  I 
have. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  have,  and  I  spent  several 
weeks  participating  in  such  a  trial.  There 
were  about  100  witnesses  on  one  side  who 
testified  that  the  facts  showed  incitement 
to  riot,  and  rioting,  and  about  300  witnesses 
on  the  other  side  who  testified  that  the  facts 
showed  that  there  was  a  peaceful  assembly 
to  listen  to  a  speech.  Under  this  act.  if  you 
have  any  riots,  you  are  going  to  have  those 
kinds  of  c&ses,  I  want  to  know  what  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  going  to  do  when  a 
case  like  that  arises.  Are  they  going  to 
determine  in  advance  which  side  is  telling 
the  truth,  and  which  side  is  not  telling  the 
truth? 

Attorney  General  Clark,  Well,  of  course, 
you  have  to  make  a  Judgment,  Senator.  But 
I  do  not  believe  the  issue  'will  arise  If  the 
problem    exists    as    you    describe     it,     why 


haven't  there  been  state  prosecutions  by  In- 
dividuals who  would  make  these  claims  and 
present  this  sort  of  evidence,  if  the  courts 
are  available  for  them,  as  you  indicate,  and 
why  haven't  we  received  these  complaints 
under  the  existing  statutes.  241  and  242? 

Senntor  Ervin  The  case  I  illustrated  was  a 
State  case. 

AttJirney  C'-eneral  Ci.ark  Well,  we  have 
liad  a  lew  riots  since  then.  ;;nd  we  have  not 
had  any  problems. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  know,  because  you  have 
not  had  a  law  like  this. 

Attorney  General  Clark  We  have  had  laws 
that  would  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
It  than  this  by  lar. 

.Senator  Ervin.  Not  a  Federal  law. 

Attorney  General  Clark.  241  and  242  wr  iild 
be  subject  to  the  same  action  you  are  t, lik- 
ing about  right  now. 

Senator  Ervin.  There  were  no  prosecutions 
under  those  sections  because  you  have  to 
show  a  specific  intent  to  deprive  the  man 
of  a  specific  coiiFiitutional  right. 


TiSe  SITUATION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  just  received  information  that  our 
Embassy  in  Saigon  has  been  overrun.  Our 
airstrins  arc  under  attack.  The  informa- 
tion, I  understand,  is  coming  over  the 
•>vires  at  the  present  lime, 

I  was  on  a  television  prof^ram  this 
morning  and  fnade  the  .statement  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  problem  in  North 
Korea  is  closely  related  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  'v^'ar, 

I  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  Commu- 
nists is  to  dominate  the  world.  Thfre  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  seizing 
of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  by  the  North 
Koreans  was  not  an  isolated  incident  but 
was  closely  tied  in  with  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  attack  on  our  Em- 
bassy and  airfields  substantiates  this 
view.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  lake  firm 
action  and  will  not  delay  in  securin.a  the 
return  of  that  ship  and  its  crew  and  re- 
sponding hrmly  to  the  recent  North  Viet- 
namese attack. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  .seizing  of 
the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  was  a  unilater.'il 
action  on  the  part  of  the  North  Koreans. 
Whether  it  was  a  unilateral  action  or 
not,  it  w'as  an  insult  to  the  U.S.  flag.  It 
is  an  indignity  that  our  Nation  cannot 
and  should  not  accept, 

I  have  lone  advocated  that  we  '.vin  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  and  pet  through 
with  it.  We  did  not  win  the  war  in  Korea. 
We  have  a  stalemate  existing  there,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  fighting  the 
war  now  in  South  Vietnam.  If  we  do  not 
win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam,  we  will 
have  to  fight  again,  and  perhaps  the  next 
time  it  will  be  closer  to  home  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  own  people  will  be 
jeopardized. 

The  Communists  plan  to  take  over  the 
world  if  they  can.  We  are  the  only  nation 
that  can  stop  them,  A  great  responsi- 
bility is  placed  on  the  United  States  to- 
day to  protect  our  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

It  seems  that  up  to  now  we  have  had  a 
policy  of  merely  reacting  and  defending. 
In  my  judgment,  one  of  these  days  when 
a  nation  attacks  us,  we  must  stop  merely 
defending,  and  we  must  respond  and  re- 
spond with  great  force  and  power.  The 
aggressor  will  then  know  that  we  will  not 
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stand  for  that  kind  of  action  He  will 
know  that  we  will  use  as  much  power  as 
necessary  to  defeat  him.  and  that  we  will 
bring  all  our  force  and  power  down  upon 
the  one  who  starts  such  an  attack  Tliis 
mit;ht  throw  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  of  many  other  nations  of  the  world 
into  war 

The  evidence  is  absolutely  clear  that 
the  Pueblo  was  28  miles  offshore  when 
It  was  first  attacked  The  evidence  is  clear 
that   It   was  in   international   waters 

We  consider  waters  farther  than  3 
miles  from  our  shores  to  be  interna- 
tional waters  The  Communists  consider 
the  international  waters  to  start  at  a 
distance  of  12  miles  However,  there  was 
no  question  in  this  case  The  ship  was 
28  miles  from  the  coast  of  North  Korea, 
more  than  twice  the  distaiu-e  that  the 
North  K'>ieans  claim 

The  Pueblo  and  its  crew  wdre  captured, 
without  any  reason  whatever,  and  taken 
to  Won-raTi  Our  men  were  maiched  out 
of  the  >Wp  with  their  hands  over  their 
heads  Pictures  were  taken  for  propa- 
izanda  purposes  Those  pictures  have 
been  sent  all  over  the  world  They  pur- 
port to  show  that  rhe  tireat  and  power- 
ful United  States  had  one  of  its  ships 
and  its  crew  captured 

I  have  the  feeling  that  the  attack  on 
the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  was  made  for  two 
re.isons 

The  first  reason  was  to  point  out  to 
South  Korea  the  danger  of  aidinc  us  in 
South  Vietnam  Further  the  action  sug- 
uests  that  perhaps  South  Korea  should 
call  home  the  50  000  men  that  she  has 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  South  Korea 
mit;ht  be  :n  danger 

The  other  reason,  in  my  judsment.  is 
to  achieve  t  le  propai;anda  benefits. 

The  Ajian  mind  respects  power  We 
have  20t  to  >how  that  we  have  the  power 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  use  that  ix>wer. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  lDnt;er  the 
administration  is  goins  to  wait  before 
acting.  However,  if  we  procrastinate  too 
long,  the  nations  of  the  world  will  get  the 
idea  that  we  will  not  fight.  Steps  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  Piifbln  and  its  crew- 
returned,  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  will  appear  to  be  a 
weakling 

Our  count:;,  i.^  'he  most  poverhil  na- 
tion in  the  world.  However,  even  though 
AC  are  powerlul  we  can  be  i.iade  to  ap- 
pear ridiculous  m  the  eyt-s  of  the  uovld. 
if  we  are  not  willing  to  maintain  the 
honor  and  the  dignity  of  the  United 
Slates  and  its  flag. 

I  hope  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Governm^'nt  is  preparing  plans  and  will 
not  long  delay  in  taking  the  necessary 
action  to  recapture  the  Pueblo  and  free 
lis  crew  and  take  such  other  steps  as  are 
necessary,  whatever  they  may  be.  We 
cannot  allow  that  ship  and  its  crew  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 

Some  people  will  feel  that  v. hat  I  am 

saying  is  belligerent  and  warlike   It  may 

be  warlike  The  capture  of  that  ship  was 

warlike    The   capture    of    Us   crew    was 

,    warlike 

No  one  wants  war  No  one  who  has 
seen  men  around  him  shot,  as  I  have, 
wants  to  see  our  country  engaged  m  war 
However,  there  are  limes  when  we  have 
to  act.  There  are  times  when  we  have  to 
act  decisively  There  are  times  when  we 
have  to  act  without  vaciUauon. 


A  failure  to  act  can  be  a  sign  oi  weak- 
ness that  can  plunge  us  into  a  war 

I  am  sure  that  if  such  incidents  are 
allowed  to  continue,  many  countries  of 
the  world  will  feel  not  only  that  we  will 
no  longer  help  our  fiee  world  allies,  but 
also  that  we  will  not  even  protect  our 
own  ships,  our  own  people,  and  our  own 
members  of  the  Armed  P'orces  When  that 
day  comes,  we  arc  tinished  as  a  ureal 
1^3  we  r 

I  hope  the  United  States— and  I  believe 
the  thinking  of  the  tjeople  is  this  way — 
will  take  the  stand  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  I  hope  we  will  not 
permit  acts  of  the  kind  that  occurred 
off  the  shores  of  North  Koera  to  con- 
tinue and  will  not  allow  such  an  act  to 
'-'o  unavenged.  We  must  avenge  that  act 
l^orth  Korea  should  pay  indemnity  to 
the  man  whose  leg  was  shot  off.  and  to 
the  others  who  were  injured.  North 
Korea  should  pay  for  the  damage  to  the 
ship  and  the  equipment. 

A'-;ain  I  '-ay  that  if  we  are  going  to 
remain  a  ureal  nation,  we  have  to  show 
courage,  we  have  to  stiow  that  we  are 
willing  to  act.  and  we  have  to  show  that 
we  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Commu- 
nists to  commit  acts  of  aggression  and 
■uel  away  with  it. 

I  hope  that  this  Government  will  not 
long  delay  taking  the  firm  action,  the 
essential  action,  the  necessary  action  to 
avenge  this  act  ofl  the  shores  of  North 
Korea 

I  am  sure.  loo.  that  we  must  take  the 
necessary  firm  steps  to  prosecute  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  the  fullest.  Some  |)eople 
have  advocated  cessation  of  bombing  In 
my  judgment,  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Every  time  you 
have  a  cessation  of  bombing,  .\merican 
lives  arc  lost.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
General  Johnson,  and  other  military 
commanders,  said  tlial  our  bombing  op- 
eratio'"-  have  tied  up  from  sOO,000  to' 
GOO, OH'  num  who  might  ntherwi.se  fight  in 
South  Vietnam  Wc  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
continu'  bombing. 

Everyone  wants  to  end  this  war.  But 
vou  cr.r.not  get  out  and  crawl  on  your 
belly  and  beg  them  to  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  That  is  no  wa\  to  get  them 
to  come 

Use  your  i>ower  against  them,  and  they 
will  come  begging  Use  your  power  to 
close  the  port  of  Haiphong  Use  your 
power  to  bomb  them  so  that  they  caimot 
take  it — ^Ihe  kind  of  bombi.ig  we  did  in 
World  War  II,  if  necessary.  Whatever  is 
necessary  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end 
should  be  done  to  save  American  lives. 
We  hear  complaints  about  North  Viet- 
namese civilians  being  killed  Vou  do  not 
hear  about  the  thousands  of  civilians  who 
have  been  killed  in  South  Vietnam,  about 
the  officials  who  liavc  had  their  heads 
cutoff.  You  do  not  hear  about  the  bru- 
tality, the  'sembowclmg  of  little  chil- 
dren m  front  of  their  parents,  with  the 
threat  to  the  parents  If  you  don't  co- 
operate with  the  Communists,  you'll  eel 
the  same  treatment  You  do  not  hear 
about  much  of  rhe  brutality  tha.  is  going 
on  there. 

Yes,  .e  have  to  take  a  firm  stand  We 
have  to  be  firm  We  have  to  use  the  power 
we  have  to  win  the  war 

Mr  President,  I  am  certain  that  what 
I  have  said  will  be  considered  by  some  as 


being  too  belligerent.  You  .cannot  be  too 

belligerent  when  our  men  are  being 
killed,  when  the  aggressor  seems  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  war  and  to  con- 
tinue killing  our  men  after  we  have  made 
every  plea  in  the  world  to  try  to  stop  the 
fighting.  Again  I  say  that  the  United 
Stales  should  u.se  all  the  force  necessary 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

Some  people  worry  about  world  opin- 
ion. Yes.  you  may  arou.se  world  opinion. 
It  will  all  be  against  you  when  you  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  America.  But 
when  you  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  the  enemy  and  protect  the  people  of 
America,  other  countries  will  look  upon 
you  with  admiration. 

We  have  heard  ;i  lot  of  talk  by  some 
liberal  columnist  who  has  been  to  North 
Vietnam  and  written  pitiful  tales  about 
what  has  occurred,  trying  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  America  for 
the  enemy  The  t  ncmy  deserves  no  sym- 
pathy. They  started  this  war:  we  did  not. 
They  .seized  this  ship.  They  seized  our 
men  They  have  been  the  acgressor  in 
every  instance  since  World  War  II  ended. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  countrv,  who  are  continually 
leaning  over  backward  to  accommodate 
the  Communists  really  know  what  they 
are  doing 

The  Communists  will  begin  a  war  when 
they  are  ready.  If  they  meant  for  the 
incident  off  the  .--hores  of  North  Korea 
to  start  a  war.  the  war  will  begin.  If  they 
did  not  mean  it  to  beam  a  war.  they 
will  return  the  .-hip  and  the  men  when 
we  show  our  power  They  are  not  coma 
to  engage  in  a  war  until  they  are  ready 
for  that  war.  They  liave  been  calling 
the  shots  ever  since  World  War  II. 

We  went  into  World  War  II  to  win, 
and  we  won.  We  won  overwhelmingly, 
won  without  question  But  since  then,  it 
.seems  that  we  have  had  a  i)oIicy  that 
has  been  rather  strange.  It  is  a  policy 
that  I  have  called  a  no-win  i>ohcy.  We 
do  not  win:  we  do  not  lose:  and.  as  a 
consequence,  we  have  lost  the  respect  of 
a  'ar-'e  pail  of  the  world 

How  many  nations  today  will  stand  by 
the  United  States"'  How  many  are  stand- 
ing by  us  ;n  Vietnam.'  Thank  God  <c»'" 
Korea  and  thank  God  for  the  handful 
of  other  countries  who  are  working  there 
with  us.  The  rest  of  them  have  lost  re- 
spect for  the  TTnited  States  and  for  one 
reason  or  another  are  not  willing  to  come 
m  rind  help  us. 

This  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  fight  of 
the  north  against  the  south  This  is  not 
a  civil  war.  This  is  a  war  between  the 
CLiiiununists  on  one  side  and  the  free 
world  on  the  other.  The  qu'cker  our  GfTV- 
ernment  realizes  this  the  quicker  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  realize  this. 
and  the  quicker  the  people  of  the  wo'ld 
realize  this,  the  better  for  the  free  world 
Some  people  try  to  contend  that  this  is 
just  a  contest  between  one  .section  ot  the 
country  and  the  other  It  is  no  such  tlnng. 
This  1;:  a  war  between  the  Communists — 
I  repeat— and  the  free  world;  and  we,  the 
United  Slates,  are  bearing  the  brunt  of 
if  for  the  free  world. 

Russia  can  slop  the  war  in  Vietnam 
tomorrow  if  she  wants  to  do  so.  Russia 
could  have  prevented  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  ofl  Nortii  Korea  if  she  had  wanted 
to  do  so.  In  Vietnam,  she  is  furnishmg  85 
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percent  of  the  equipment.  She  Is  fur- 
nishing the  antiaircraft  artillery,  the  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  the  Mig  planes,  the 
communications  equipment,  the  radar, 
the  helicopters,  the  trucks,  and  all  equip- 
ment of  a  complex  nature.  Eighty-five 
[<crcent  of  the  equipment  with  which  the 
enemy  is  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
been  bringing  it  in  through  the  port  of 
Ilaiphonr  and  we  have  let  it  come  in, 
although  we  knew  or  should  have  known 
that  that  equipment  was  going  to  be  used 
against  our  men,  to  shoot  down  our 
pilots,  and  to  kill  American  boys  fighting 
there.  We  have  not  closed  the  port  of 
Haiphong. 

For  a  long  time  the  bombing  was  so 
restricted  that  our  pilots  could  not  shoot 
an  enemy  plane,  although  they  saw  it  on 
an  airfield,  until  that  plane  had  left  the 
ground.  Then  our  own  aircraft  could  take 
after  the  enemy  plane.  By  then  our  men 
were  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  many  restric- 
tions that  were  told  to  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  and  I  could  cite  other  re- 
strictions I  learned  about  on  my  visit  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  manner  in  which 
this  war  has  been  fought,  the  conduct 
of  this  war.  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace. 
It  is  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  realized  that  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  win  this  war,  to  quit 
playing  around  with  it,  allowing  Amer- 
ican lives  to  be  sacrificed. 

Yes,  that  is  strong  language,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  I  mean  it  to  be.  We  could 
have  won  that  war  3  years  ago, 
2  years  ago.  1  year  ago,  but  we  have 
not  done  it.  It  might  not  suit  world 
opinion,  y  might  not  suit  the  Soviets, 
who   are   supporting   this  war. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  wake  up,  are 
going  to  demand  a  change  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  They  are  going  to  demand 
that  we  stop  accommodating  the  eilemy, 
as  we  have  tried  to  do. 

We  have  been  trading  with  the  enemy. 
We  sold  wheat  to  the  Soviets,  and  not 
only  that  but  we  also  guaranteed  repay- 
ment to  the  bankers  who  loaned  the 
money  to  the  Soviets  in  order  to  buy 
the  wheat.  What  obhgation  do  we  have 
to  support  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  sell 
them  wheat?  By  selling  them  wheat  we 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  keep  more 
of  their  men  in  their  factories  and  mis- 
sile plants  instead  of  on  the  farms. 

We  are  trading  today  with  Communist 
countries.  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
enemy  countries  have  been  getting  a 
lot  of  complex  and  sensitive  equipment, 
and  it  is  equipment  that  helps  them. 
They  get  equipment  on  the  pretense 
that  it  is  for  civilian  use.  but  the  equip- 
ment they  have  gotten  Irom  us,  in  many 
instances,  has  been  valuable  equipment 
to  help  them  in  their  war  efforts. 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see 
what  steps  are  going  to  be  taken  in  view 
of  the  events  that  are  now  happening, 
in  view  of  the  incident  off  of  North 
Korea,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
embassy  in  Saigon  is  being  overrun  and 
our  airstrips  are  under  attack. 
How  long  are  we  going  to  wait?  Ho 
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many  more  Americans  have  to  be  killed 
before  we  take  that  firm,  decisive  ac- 
tion we  should  have  taken  several  years 
ago?  I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  begin  to  take  action  and  take 
it  promptly,  and  that  it  will  be  the  kind 
of  action  he  should  have  taken  long,  long 
ago. 

DEATH  OF  MRS,  HENRIETTA  POYN- 
TER.  EDITOR.OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  here  in  -the  Senate  were 
saddened  last  week  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Keru-ietta  Poynter,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  Congressional  Quarterly.  We  lost 
a  valued  friend,  and  the  cause  of  good 
government  lost  one  of  its  finest  leaders. 
With  her  husband.  Nelson  Poynter, 
she  was  associated  with  both  Congres- 
.sional  Quarterly  and  the  Times  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla,  Working 
together,  they  have  exemplified  the  high- 
est standards  of  journalism  and  public 
service. 

Before  founding  Congressional  Quar- 
terly in  1945,  Mrs.  Poynter  had  already 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  joumali.sm, 
beginning  with  a  newspaper  job  during 
summer  vacation  at  the  age  of  15.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
she  wrote  music  features  and  criticisrn  in 
New  York  and  Europe  and  was  feature 
and  dramatic  editor  of  Vanity  Fair  and 
Vogue  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 

During  'world  War  II  Mrs.  Poynter 
worked  with  several  Government  agen- 
cies, and  it  was  she  who  suggested  the 
name.  "The  Voice  of  America."  for  the 
broadcasts  of  the  U.S.  Lnfonnation 
Agency. 

Her  greatest  achievement  and  the  one 
we  here  know  best  was  Congressional 
Quarterly,  created  in  1945  as  a  factual 
nonpartisan  report  of  congressional  ac- 
tivities. In  this  work  Mrs.  Poynter  com- 
bined her  professional  skills  as  a  journal- 
ist with  her  practical  experience  in  gov- 
ernment to  produce  a  publication  which 
is  not  only  readable  and  reliable,  but 
also  a  source  of  information  which  I 
regard  as  almost  indispensable. 

CQ  serves  more  than  400  leading  news- 
papers here  and  abroad,  all  the  leading 
news  magazines,  and  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks.  Members  of  Congress. 
political  organizations,  and  university 
and  school  libraries  subscribe  to  parts  of 
its  service. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers, 
and  my  staff  and  I  use  CQ  almost  daily. 
I  have  watched  with  admiration  over  the 
years,  as  the  quarterly  became  a  weekly 
with  annuals,  and  in  recent  years  special 
publications  and  features  have  also  been 
provided.  Each  year  co\erage  has  ex- 
panded, format  has  been  improved,  and 
analytical  features  have  been  refined  and 
made  even  more  useful. 

It  has  won  wide  recognition  among 
politieal  scientists  and  journalists  alike. 
As  Newsweek  this  week  says,  it  is  an  'in- 
stant encyclopedia"  for  reporters  and 
scholars. 

In  his  book,  "The  Fourth  Branch  of 
Government,"  Douglas  Cater  wrote,  "CQ 
has  dealt  a  /aluable  blow  to  hypocrisy." 
The  New  York  Times  called  CQ  "a  reli- 


able statistical  watchdog  over  Congres- 
sional behavior." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  my  good  friend  Nel- 
son Poynter  in  his  tragic  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
fine  tributes  to  Mrs.  Poynter  trom  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan  2G,  19681 
Mrs.  N.  p.  Povnter,  EorroR.  G6.  Dead — New.s 

OKFiriAi.    IN    Florida    Led    Congressional 

Quarterly 

St.  PETERSBfRG,  Fla..  January  25 — Mrs. 
Henrietta  Malkiel  Poynter.  editor  of  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  and  an  executive  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  here,  died  to- 
tl'iv  at  a   St,   Petersburg  ho.spital. 

She  was  66  years  old,  und  rerenlly  re.=  iinif.d 
an  active  role  In  The  St  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent,  which  her  hus- 
band, Nelson  P.  Poynter.  lieads.  after  recov- 
ering from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  before 
Chn.'tmas. 

In  i.ddition  to  lier  husband,  she  leaves  two 
stepdaughters,  Mrs.  John  GIjiss  of  Weston. 
^^ass  .  and  Mrs  Oeorce  Feaver  of  Washington. 

The  funeral  will  be  private 

LONG  NEWS  CAitEER 

Mrs.  Poynter'B  career  in  journalism 
spanned  more  tlian  45  years,  and  included 
work  as  a  Vanity  Fair  feature  editor,  a  Vogue 
foreign  editor  in  Europe,  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent and  a  Oovernment  administratior. 
but  her  major  accomplishment  was  probably 
the  founding  m  1945  of  the  Congressioi:al 
Qu:ir-."rly  with  her  liusband. 

Once  described  by  the  .Saturday  Review 
as  "alone  in  lis  field."  and  a  publication  that 
allows  argument  to  "proceed  un  fact  ln.<:irad 
(jf  an  emotion."  the  Quarter]  summarizes 
and  surveys  events  on  Capiud  Hill. 

It  is  a  mftjor  source  r]f  information  on  the 
Congressional  scene  for  editi.rs.  scliolars  and 
poht.cians  here  and  abroad,  presenting  in 
more  digestible  forin  material  thiit  the  Con- 
gressional Record  offers  verbatim, 

Mrs.  Poynter,  who  was  born  in  New  York, 
attended  Columbia  University,  and  beean 
writing  music  featr.res  and  criticism  in  New 
York  and  Europe  after  graduation.  She  was  a 
wTiter  and  literary  agent  before  World  War 
n.  and  .shuttled  between  book  publishing  in 
New  York  and  motion  jjiciure  producing  in 
Hollywood. 

She  was  m.irned  tj  Mr.  Poynter  :n  1942. 
and  worked  witli  Ooverr.ment  agencies  dur- 
ing the  war. 

She  served  as  deputy  program  direct'ir  of 
the  Governments  short-wave  radio  for  a 
time  during  the  war.  and  was  active  in 
loundiiis  the  Voice  of  America. 

Besides  her  editorship  of  the  Concressinnal 
Quarterly,  she  was  a.ssoriate  editor  i.nd  vice 
president  '  f  The  St  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evei.mp  Independent. 

She  was  named  to  vn  honors  list  of  50  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  Columbia  Univer.-ity's 
Or.iduate  School  of  Journa'.ism  in  196.3.  and 
was  a  rjiembcr  of  the  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers.  American  Scx-iety  of  Newspppcr  j:di- 
t-irs.  tile  International  Press  Insiitiite  i-nd 
file  National  Women's  Press  Club 

[From  the  Wasliinpton  Poht.   J..n.  2G,   lDr3] 
Hi-NRiErTA    M.    Poynter    Dies:    Uan 

CONGKESSIO.NAL    Ql  aRTLRLV 

Henrietta  Malkiel  Poynter.  a  journalist  vho 
with  her  husband.  Neison.  eat.ibhshed  Con- 
eressional  Quarterlv  here  in  1945.  cued  yes- 
terday at  the  age  of  66  in  a  St,  Petersburg. 
Fl:...  iio.snitnl  afUT  a  stroke. 

As  originator  and  editor  of  Congressional 
Quarterly.  Mrs.  Poynter  cievised  ways  of  pro- 
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vldlne:  writers  and  editors  with  a  complete 
and  concise  box-score  on  activities  In  Con- 
gress 

The  background  and  research  services  of 
the  public  itlon  are  used  today  by  more  than 
400  newspapers  in  this  i-ountry  and  abroad 
news  jnagii/lnes  radio  and  television  net- 
wi>rks  libraries  political  organizations  and 
liulivldual  piilltlclans 

In  idditlon  to  editing  the  publication  Mrs. 
P  .vnter  waa  associate  editor  and  vice  presi- 
dent iif  •he  .-'t  Petersburg  flmes  and  the 
Evening  Independent 

She  and  her  husband,  president  of  the 
St  Peter.sburg  Times  Ptibllshlng  Co  ,  main- 
tained homes  in  Washington  and  St  Peters- 
burg 

Born  111  New  Y.rk  City  Mrs.  Poynter  at- 
tended -chools  there  and  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  After  college,  she  wrote 
music  features  and  criticism  Later,  she  held 
a  .series  >if  editorial  posts  with  Vanity  Fair 
and  Vogue  magazines  in  London.  Paris,  and 
Berlin. 

She  married  Mr    Povner  In  August    1942 

During  World  War  II  .she  served  as  co- 
ordinator pt  liiter-Amerlcan  affairs  for  the 
Otace  of  War  Information,  and  was  active 
m    founding   the   Voice  of   America 

Mrs  P'ynter  conducted  a  seminar  on  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  the  classroom  .^t  the 
Iiiiernatlonal  Press  Institute  in  Paris  in 
1059 

In  1963  .she  was  named  to  an  honors  list 
oi  50  distinguished  alumni  of  Columbia  Unl- 

•  ersltys  Graduate  Schxil  of  Journalism. 

She  was  .1  member  of  the  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editor?  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  a  national 
honorary  sorority  for  woman  Journalists 

I  Prom  the  Pt   Petersburg  i  Pla  »  Times. 

Jnn   .'6   19681 

Wife     of     Times     President     Hlnriftta     M 

•  Poynter.         Concri.ssional         Qiarterly 

FofNDER      AND      EDITOR.      DIES 

Henrietta  Malkiel  Poynter.  66  associate 
editor  and  v  ce  president  of  The  Times  Pub- 
lishing Co  and  editor  of  ConErresslonal 
Quarterly  m  Washlr.gt.^n,  DC.  died  yester- 
day  I  Jan    -'5     19681    a:   a   local   hospital 

Mrs  Poynler  had  recovered  from  a  slight 
cerebral  hem  irrhage  prior  to  Christmas  and 
returned  to  her  active  role  in  publishing  The 
St  Petersburg  Times  ..nd  Evening  Inde- 
pendent. 

She  was  stricken  ^ith  another  attack 
when  leaving  her  hvme  tor  the  office  the 
morning  I'f  Jan   16. 

In  her  will.  Mr.«  Pointer  requested  funeral 
services  be  immediate  and  private  and  that 
no  memorial  >ervice  be  held  The  family 
requests  th.it   flowers  please  be  omitted 

Her  distinguished  journalistic  career 
.spanned  more  than  45  years,  during  which 
time  she  mnde  notable  contributions  to  the 
helds  o(  mais  communication 

Mrs  Poynter  was  an  avid  student  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  recognised  as  one  of  the 
nation  s  leading  autnonlles  on  the  U  3  Con- 
gress 

.As  the  architect  and  editor  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  iCQi.  Mrs  Poynler  provided  in- 
formation never  before  available  to  the  na- 
tion s  writers  and  editors 

With  her  husband.  Times  Publishing  Co 
Editor  and  President  Nelson  Poynter.  she  es- 
tablished in  1945  the  CQ  service,  a  complete 
and  concise  box-score  on  the  happemngs  in 
Congress. 

Prior  to  CQ.  no  editor  could  recapitulate 
■  even  the  record  li  his  own  ..ongressmen  fast 
enough  to  make  it  pertinent  to  the  news  of 
the  day  Mrs.  Poynter  devised  techniques  of 
organising  the  huge  mi»6s  of  material  Into 
logical  categories  and  distilling  it  into  fac- 
tual presentations  that  would  be  without 
partisan  or  personal  bias. 

Every  vote  Is  recorded  in  a  way  that  future 
comparisons  are  valid  when  measured  against 


other  congressmen,  the  leadership  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  presidential  recom- 
mendations. 

CQ's  diversified  background  and  research 
services  are  used  by  more  than  400  leading 
newspapers  here  and  overseas,  all  leading 
news  magazines  and  radio-TV  networks 
Various  books  and  parts  of  the  services  are 
subscribed  to  by  libraries,  schools  and  organi- 
zations, as  well  its  political  organizations  and 
individual  politicians. 

The  value  .md  impact  of  CQ  was  summed 
up  in  a  recent  book.  The  Fourth  Branch  of 
Government."  by  Douglas  Cater,  which  ana- 
lyzed the  influence  of  the  press  in  Washing- 
ton   Cater  wrote: 

•"The  Congressional  Quarterly,  to  cite  a  re- 
markable privately-owiied  institution,  fur- 
nishes useful  yardsticks  to  measure  the  per- 
formance of  various  members  of  Congress. 
Before  it  began  publication  of  Its  voting 
charts,  the  reporter  had  little  opportunity 
to  make  .i  systematic  comparison  between 
<he  words  and  the  deeds  of  the  individual 
congressman  CQ  h.is  dealt  a  valuable  blow 
to  hvpoi-risy  ' 

The  New  York  Times  described  Mrs.  Poyn- 
ters  reference  service  as  'a  reliable  statistical 
watchdog  over   Congressional   behavior  •' 

An  inveterate  reader,  i  she  learned  speed 
reading  as  a  child  I  Mrs  Poynter  had  a  wide 
range  of  interests  beyond  politics  and  gov- 
ernment Her  knowledge  of  music,  drama,  art. 
fashion,  lood  .md  civic  affairs  was  retlected 
in    The    Times    .md    Independent 

Mrs  Poynter  was  a  tough  and  successful 
competitor  in  what  was  b  isically  a  mans 
world  during  much  ol  her  career  But  she 
never  loet  the  leminine  touch  or  diminished 
her  interest  in  women's  aflairs 

She  worked  closely  with  editors  in  creating 
and  producing  special  women's  interest  sec- 
tions, calling  on  her  wide  backgtound  in 
women  s  publications  .md   the  arts 

Mrs  Poynter  was  especially  interested  in 
community  service  performed  by  Suncoasi 
clubwomen  .md  originated  i  series  of 
Women's  C:ub  Salutes  .a  which  area  clubs 
were  iionored  for  their  civic  <  ontributions 

She  hIso  devised  women's  club  seminars, 
at  which  members  of  the  The  Times  and  In- 
dependent women's  departments  explained 
how  clubs  could  gain  more  news  coverage 
through    accelerated    commuiiity    projects 

Her  background  m  national  and  interna- 
tional .ifl.ilrs  was  reflected  in  incisive  edi- 
torials and  weekly  Sunday  Perspective  Sec- 
tion articles  she  co-authored  with  her  hus- 
band 

Many  v>f  her  e)(perlments  lor  new  features 
for  CQ  were  first  introduced  through  The 
Times 

In  1963.  Mrs  Poylner  was  named  to  an 
honors  list  ol  50  distinguished  alumni  of  Co- 
lumbia University's  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  The  honors  list  was  made  up  of 
names  submitted  by  alumnl-at-Iarge  and' 
approved  by  the  Journalism  school's  50th 
anniversary  committee,  honoring  graduates 
who  made  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
all  media  of  communications. 

She  was  the  hrst  and  only  woman  member 
ol  the  American  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Press  Institute  iIPIi  She  conducted 
a  seminar  on  the  use  "i  newspapers  in  the 
classroom  at  the  IPI  In  Paris  in  1959  and 
.another  for  poUtic.il  writers  at  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia 

Mrs  Po-, liter  was  Its'ed  in  Who'«  Who 
of  Americi.  Who's  Who  m  the  South  and 
Southwest  Who's  Who  in  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  Who's  Who  of  American  Women. 
Born  i:i  New  '^'ork  City,  her  hrst  newspaper 
Job  came  during  high  school  vacat;on  when 
ihe  wos  15  During  college  she  earned  a  re- 
gent's scholarship  for  her  tuition  and  made 
pocket  m.iney  as  a  reader  "P  po.-sible  film 
material  for  Paramount   Pictures 

After  college  she  wro-e  music  features 
and  criticism  in  New  York   and  Europe   She 


was  feature  and  dramatic  editor   of   Vanity 
Fair  and  Vogue  In  London.  Paris  and  Berlin 

It  was  (luring  the.se  early  years  that  Mrs 
Pc^ynler'.s  great  intere.st  in  t.he  arts  matured 
and  that  she  made  many  friends  among 
artists  and  critics  She  was  a  patron  of  the 
St  Petersburg  Museum  of  FMne  Art.s,  to  which 
she  and   her  husband  donated  a   rcxnn 

Mrs  Poynter  also  gave  aenerously  Ui  her 
alma  mater.  Columbia,  and  to  Stetson  Uni- 
versity. Florida  Presbyterian  College  and  the 
University  of  South  Florida. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  she  w.is  a  writer  and 
literary  agent  and  shuttled  between  book 
publishing  in  New  York  and  motion  picture 
producing  in  Hollywood 

During  the  war  she  served  with  covern- 
ment  agencies  he.ided  by  Nelson  Hockefeller. 
Gen.  "Wild  Bill  "  Donovan  and  Robert  !■: 
Sherwood  She  wa.s  dejiuiy  program  director 
of  the  i^overnmont's  short  wave  radio  md 
wa-s  active  In  foumling  the  Voice  of  America. 
When  the  first  program  was  about  to  go  on 
the  air-  still  without  an  official  name — it  was 
Mrs  Poynter  who  suggested  calling  It  "The 
Voice  of  America  " 

She  married   Nelson  Poynter  .\ue    8.    1942 

An  accredited  correspondent  to  the  White 
Hou.se  and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mrs  Poynler  was  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Society  of  News!)a[>er  Kdltors.  Inter- 
national Press  Institute.  National  Women's 
Press  Club.  Florida  Women's  Press  Cub  .iiul 
Theta  Sigma  Phi.  national  professional  jour- 
nalist's group. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Yacht  Club  and  Bath  Club 

In  addition  to  her  lui.sband  .she  is  .-survived 
by  two  stefxlaughters  Mrs  John  Cil.iss,  Wes- 
ton. Mass  ,  and  Mrs  George  Fe.iver  Wa.shing- 
ton  DC  ;  her  rnother-ln-law.  Mrs  Paul  Poyn- 
ter St  Petersburg:  an  .lunt.  Mrs  Lsadore 
FYeid.  St  Petersburg  Be.ich:  two  cousins.  Mrs 
Mane  Rode!!  :ind  Mrs  Virginia  tYankel  New 
York  City 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Viritinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  .succe.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
,      The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  clerk 
'  will  call  the  roll. 

The    a.s.'iistani    legislative    clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  loU 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virs^inia.  NTr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quDrum  call  be  re.scincicd 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viryinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  .-tand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  t.nnoi  row. 

The  m.jtion  was  ameed  to;  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  -'6  minutes  p  m.  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
January  31.  1968.  at  12  o  clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  liie 
S  nate  January  30.  1968: 

Post  OrriCE  Department 

Frederi-k    E.    Batrus.    ol    Maryland,    lo    be 
.111  Assisiant  Postm.ister  General. 


CONtlKMATION 

it^.xecutive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  January  30,  1968: 

DEi'ARrMtNT  OP  Defense 

Clark  M    Clifford,  ■>{  Maryland.   ")  be  Sec- 
ret .iry  of  Defense, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfai/,  January  SO,  1968 


The   House   met   at    12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

yoir  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you 
all. — Romans  15:  33. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  be- 
yond whose  love  and  care  we  cannot 
drift,  in  the  glory  of  a  new  day  we  come 
lifting  our  hearts  to  Thee  as  we  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  tasks  before  us.  We 
would  be  stin  in  Thy  presence  and  re 
ceive  from  Thy  hand  strength  for  the 
day,  wisdom  for  these  hours,  and^^ith 
for  every  moment  to  carry  us  through 
with  high  honor  and  creative  courage. 

Amid  the  crises  of  these  days  may  we 
hear  Thy  voice  calling  us  to  be  faithful 
and  true,  strong  and  bteady  and  hear- 
ing may  we  respond  with  all  our  hearts. 

We  pray  for  our  divided  world  going 
separate  ways  to  different  ends.  May  we 
not  increase  division  by  oiij-  dissension 
but  may  we  seek  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
intelligent  good  will  whereby  IJie  people 
of  our  land  and  the  nations  of  t^e  world 
can  learn  the  fine  art  of  living  together 
in  peace. 

Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time,  O  tord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


\ 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  fS. 
1788 >  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  water 
resource  developments.  " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  ntmibered  68-8. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  A. 
DONDERO 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  i.-^e 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  personal  prief  to 
annoimce  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  death  of  one  of  its  former  distin- 
guished Members  and  my  dear  friend, 
rcorge  A.  Dondero. 

Mr.  Dondero  passed  away  last  night 
at  his  home  in  Royal  Oak.  Mich.  He  was 
84  years  old. 

A  distinguished  American,  an  able  and 
fearless  legislator,  and  a  great  friend, 
Mr.  Dondero  was  my  predecessor  in  the 
House.  He  left  giant-sized  footsteps  in 
which  to  follow. 

Mr.  Dondero  was  elected  Representa- 
tive of  the  18th  District  of  Michigan  in 
1932  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
House  for  the  next  24  years. 

It  is  no  accident  that  one  of  the  yreat 
channels  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  Wiley-Dondero  ship  channel,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  Because  Mr.  Don- 
dero was  often  called  "Mr.  Seaway"  for 
his  persistent  and  successful  effort  to  win 
approval  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
making  our  Great  Lakes  America's  sev- 
enth sea. 

Those  of  us  in  Oakland  County,  Mich., 
remember  him  for  other  things  as  well. 

Born  on  December  16,  1883,  in  Green- 
field Township  in  Wayne  County,  Mich., 
Mr.  Dondero  attended  Royal  Oak  schools 
and  graduated  from  Royal  Oak  High 
School  in  1903.  Many  years  later  that 
same  liigh  school  renamed  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Doivdero's  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  cohununity. 

He  graduated  from  the  Detroit  Col- 
lege of  Law  in  1910  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  same  year. 

In  the  next  few  years,  he  served  as 
Royal  Oak  Village  clerk,  village  assessor, 
village  attorney,  township  treasurer,  as- 
sistant county  prosecutor,  and  finally 
in  1921  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the 
new  city  of  Royal  Oak. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Oak  Board  of  Education  \f or  18  years. 

In  many  ways,  George\Dondero  was 
Royal  Oak.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  city  took  its 
name. 

He  exhibited  the  same  strength,  the 
same  ability  to  weather  the  storms  of 
life,  the  same  strong  heart  and  flawless 
character  which  has  made  this  tree  the 
symbol  of  integrity  and  principle. 

Those  same  outstanding  traits  of  char- 
acter were  shown  in  his  interest  and 
dedication  to  the  life  of  another  great 
American  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Dondero  was  a  nationally  recognized 
authority  on  President  Lincoln  and 
served  on  several  historical  commissions. 

Mr.  Dondero  is  survived  by  a  son, 
Robert  Lincoln  Dondero,  of  Royal  Oak, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Marion  Wilson,  of 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.;  nine  grandchildren; 
three  great-grandchildren.  His  wife, 
Adele,  died  on  August  23,  1966.  Another 
son,  Stanton  G.  Dondero,  a  former  Oak- 
land County  circuit  judge,  passed  away 
2  '/2  years  ago. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  House  in 


L'Xti  nciiim  (kepcst  sympathy  in  their 
time  of  bereavement  to  his  family.  My 
wile  ,oins  me  m  cxpres-sing  our  per- 
.sonai  sen.se  nf  lo.ss  at  the  pa-s.sina  of  this 
fine  American. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  pentlcman  yield? 

Mr.  L:ROOMFIELD.  I  am  pleased  to 
_  iL-id  11  '  '1  (ii,sf.n!.:ui.sl.ed  ininori'.y 
Kaucr. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Rsk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  i)oint  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entlcman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  A  little  over  19 
yeaiT,  aeo.  when  I  first  came  to  this  fireat 
oodv,  Georue  Dondero  v, a.s  a  di.sim- 
KUished  veteran  legislator.  Ho  had  al- 
ready .served  a  number  of  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Commiltoc  on  Public 
Woiks  and  .iu.st  previously  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  was  my  pood  fortune  t-r  be  as- 
signed in  my  first  term  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  I  learned  greatly 
from  following,  as  best  I  could,  the  ex- 
amples set  by  him.  George  Dondero  was  a 
great  teacher. 

George  Dondero  epitomized  dignity, 
fairness,  and  character.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  said,  he  was  a  great 
Lincoln  scholar.  It  was  always  interest- 
ing to  sit  and  chat  with  George  Dondero 
because  he  could  tell  a  most  interesting 
story  about  the  people  and  places  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  between  the  States. 
It  A-as  a  tradition  during  George  Don- 
dcro's  service  as  a  I'.lember  for  him  to 
take  the  time  early  in  each  Congress  to 
give  his  advice  and  coun-sel  to  the  newer 
Members  on  the  protocol  of  the  House 
and  its  traditions.  All  Members  who 
either  listened  to  George  Etondero's  coun- 
sel or  read  his  remarks  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
extending  to  the  family  of  George  Don- 
dero our  deepest  condolence  in  this  time 
of  sorrow.  We  are  all  .saddened  by  his 
passing.  America  has  lost  a  great  citizen. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  incltide 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  addrc.<;s 
on  decorum  made  by  our  late  colleague. 
Representative  Dondero.  to  thi.s  House  oi 
Representatives  on  January  24.   1955. 

I  do  this  as  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  not 
only  knew,  and  understood,  and  advo- 
cated the  rules  of  this  House,  but  ■.\ho 
%-ds  in  his  own  conduct,  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  proper  legislator. 

But  he  was  not  a  presimiptuous  man. 
and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  he 
offered  his  kindly  counsel  to  the  House 
only  because  of  the  urging  of  certain 
Members  ni  the  leaacrship. 

Certainly  he  was  shown  a  most  un- 
usual deference  when  then  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  remarks  Mr.  Dondero  was 
about  to  make. 

We  may  all  profit  from  reading  agaiii 
these  excellent  observations  of  the  late 
George  Dondero. 
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Tlie  sr>eech  is  as  follows: 

Order   Is   Heavens   First   Law 

The  Speaker  Under  previous  order  of 
ihe  House  tlie  gentleman  Irom  Michigan 
[Mr    DciNDER"!   IS  recognized  tur  20  minutes 

Mny  the  Chair  say  that  the  eentlem;in  from 
Michigan  has  \ipon  (occasion  made  reference 
lo  the  rules  of  the  House  .ind  their  appll- 
r  itloii  and  the  Chair  thinks  he  intends  to  do 
tliat  again  uow  The  Chair  thinks  his  state- 
ment -A HI  be  interesting  and  lery  helpful  to 
the  Members  if  they  will  heed  It. 

Mr  Mason  Mr  Spe;'.ker  Alll  the  gentle- 
m.in  yield'' 

Mr  DoNOERo  I  :.ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  Ma«>n  Tlie  gentleman  irom  Michigan 
hi*,  in  times  past  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  decortim  and 
the  rt.mlty  that  should  exist  between  the 
Members  of  this  House  *hen  on  the  floor 
and  he  has  done  it  in  .i  -.erv  effective  .md 
delightful  way  I  do  feel  that  perhaps  the 
Members  present  would  like  U)  listen  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  says  Because 
of  il>ftt'  I  ask  that  partloiiUir  attention  be 
given  'O^the  gentleman  irom  Michigan  at 
the  present  time 

Mr    DoNDERo    I  thank  the  gentleman  very 

much 

Mr  Speaker  tiearlv  t*o  centuries  ago  a 
noted  author  declared  that  order  Is  heavens 
first  law  The  truth  of  that  statement  applies 
to  our  own  day  and  generation  with  ever- 
lucreasmg  :orce  and  validity 

When  your  constituents  and  mine  come 
to  Washington,  It  Is  almost  certain  that  they 
will  visit  this  Capitol  Building  Their  pres- 
ence mav  be  observed  dailv  when  they  oc- 
cupy the  galleries  of  the  House  and  es- 
pecially when  Congress  is  in  session. 

Members  who  have  .served  here  any  length 
of  time  have  heard  with  chagrin  and  em- 
barrassment the  haxsh  cruiclsm  from  the 
visitors  directed  at.  what  .ppears  to  them, 
a  lack  of  reverence  dignity,  .md  respect  for 
this  historic  Chamber 

Information  from  officials  r,f  ihe  House  in- 
dicates that  hardly  a  week  passes  without 
complaints  regarding  our  hatjlts  and  our  con- 
duct on  the  tloor. 

Here  m  the  House  of  Representatlses  the 
people  .speaic  and  here  their  \oice  is  heird. 
This  is  their  forum,  established  by  our  fore- 
father^ Prom  them  come  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinct character  of  American  institutions 

The  very  walls  of  this  Chamber  echo  with 
the  \olces  of  our  great  ;-nd  our  past.  It  is 
rich  in  the  traditions  of  ..ur  Nation  Many 
whose  names  ad^rn  the  pages  of  history 
labored  in  this  room  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  self-government.  They  were  the 
torchbearers  of  humanity's  torward  march. 

May  Ood  help  us  to  preserve  their  influence 
md  labors  by  reverence  for  this  notible  place 
and  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  irreverent 
toward  it  and  the  memory  of  those  who  made 
our  day  possible 

Our  position  as  Members  of  Congress  is  one 
of  great  respoivsibility.  If  a  proper  afltude 
-»  and  proper  conduct  toward  the  position  to 
which  we  have  been  elevated  ts  wanting,  we 
deface  and  impoverish  our  position  ;n  the 
eyes  of  those  who  pass  this  way. 

Infraction  of  the  rules  m  the  game  of  life 
brings  punishment  and  penalty  The  penalty 
we  pay  individually  and  collectively  is  the 
loss  of  respect,  the  loss  of  prestige,  the  loss 
of  faith  and  confidence,  and  a  gr.'dual  break- 
ing down  of  self-government  by  a  free  people. 
This  House  of  Representatives  is  governed 
by  rules,  some  as  old  as  the  Government 
Itself  They  were  designed  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  Members  on  this  floor  and  the  orderly 
pr.jcedure  of  otir  legislative  work. 

Not  one  of  us  here  is  entirely  blameless  for 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  House.  In  a  thought- 
less moment  and  uncottsciously,  many  of  us 
have  broken  the  written  and  long-established 
code  of  conduct  for  this  floor.  Many  of  the 
older  Members,  knowingly,  »nd  many  of  the 


newer  Members,  unknowingly,  because  of  un- 
famllfarlty  with  the  rules,  have  allowed  cer- 
tain habits  to  vloUle  the  proprletlea  of  this 
body 

For   the   benefit   of   new    Members   and   to 
remind  many  of  the  older  Members.  Includ- 
ing myself,   the  ubservauons  I  am  about  to 
make  are  confined  solely  t*^  the  rules  govern- 
ing our  i:<5nduct   on   this   floor    My   remarks 
are  not  intended  as  a  scolding  of  any  Mem- 
ber individually  or  of  the  House  collectively, 
I  now  come  to  the  rules  violated  dally  In 
ttiu  f  irum  How  should  a  Member  address  oiu: 
Pr»-.dlng     Officer^      At      public      gatherings 
llvroughout  the  country  it  is  customary  and 
in   good    l.i»te    to   say,     Mr    Chairman,   dis- 
tinguished   guests,    ladles    and    gentlemen." 
and  :.  >  forth.  In  this  Hall  such  a  s.ilutation  U 
imnroper  and  a  distinct  breach  of  the  rule 
in    recent    years,    almost    dally     Members, 
both   |Jd   and    new     have    taken    their   place 
here    in    the    well    of    the    House    and    com- 
'menred    their    remarks    with    '  Mr     Speaker, 
ladles   and   gentlemen  '    The  rule   requires  a 
Member  to  address  himself  to  'Mr   speaker" 
or.  If  the  House  is  l"  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tl       ilate  of  the  Union,  to 
•Mr     Chairman."    To    add    more    is    a    slight 
upon  the  Speaker,  who  represents  the  House 
in    its    organization     When    we    addre.ss    the 
Chair,  we  address  the  entire  membership  t-f 
the  House. 

It  is  a  violation  of  precedent,  and  bad 
form,  to  conclude  an  address  by  adding  the 
words.  "I  thank  you  "  There  Is  no  necessity 
for  any  Member  to  thank  anyone  We  speak 
as  .1  matter  of  right. 

Express  provision  is  made  for  the  manner 
hi  which  a  Member  may  address  the  House. 
Rule  XIV.  clause  1,  reads: 

When  any  Member  desires  to  speak  or  de- 
liver any  matter  to  the  House  he  shall  rise 
and  respectfully  address  himself  to  'Mr. 
Speaker,  .uid,  on  being  recognized,  m.iy  ad- 
dress the  House  from  any  place  on  the  tloor, 
or  from  the  Clerks  desk  ' 

Committees  of  the  House  should  not  be 
designated  as  The  Rules  Committee.  "  "the 
Appropriations  Committee,"  and  so  forth. 
The  proper  way  to  designate  any  committee 
of  the  House  Is  to  say.  The  Committee  on 
Rules."  "the  Committee  on  Appropriations." 
■  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Acuvities,  ' 
and  so  forth. 

Another  rule  violated  daily  is  rule  XIV, 
clause  T    whKh  provides: 

"While  the  Speaker  is  putting  a  question 
or  addressing  the  House  no  Member  shall 
walk  out  of  or  across  the  hall,  nor  when  a 
Member  is  speaking,  pass  between  him  and 
the  Chair." 

It  has  become  a  cust<>m  lur  Members  to 
walk  in  front  of  a  Member  while  he  is  ad- 
dressing the  House  from  the  lecterns  here 
In  the  well  of  the  House,  Such  practices  are 
a  violation  of  a  long-established  rule  of  this 
body  and  are  a  contributing  cause  to  the 
confusion  and  distraction  evidenced  on  this 
floor  from  day  to  day  To  walk  In  front  of  a 
Member  who  is  speaking  is  objectionable 
ai.d  discourteous. 

Another  part  of  clause  7,  rule  XIV.  grossly 
violated  by  many  Members,  reads  as  follows: 
i%  'During  the  session  of  the  House  no  Mem- 
■ber  •  •  •  shall  smoke  up<in  the  floor  rf  the 
House;  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper iu-e  charged  with  the  strict  enforce- 
ment ol  this  clause  Neither  shall  any  per- 
son be  allowed  to  smoke  upon  the  lloor  ol 
the  House  at  any  tune." 

What  constitutes  the  floor  of  the  House'' 
The  space  behind  the  rail  is  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  much  as  the  space  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  Smoking  behind  the  rail 
is  smoking  on  the  flo<jr  of  the  House  and 
equally  an  infraction  of  the  rule,  it  is  most 
obnoxious  to  our  visitors  in  the  galleries 
Walking  into  the  Chamber  with  a  cigar  or 
pipe  held  In  the  mouth,  whether  lighted  or 
not  Is  an  Invitation  for  caustic  criticism  and 
disparaging  remaiks  on  the  part  of  the  public 
who  come  to  visit  our  sessions. 


A  practice  as  defenseless  as  It  Is  objection- 
able is  the  habit  of  placing  ones  feet  against 
or  on  top  of  the  seat  in  front  of  one  This 
liabit.  a  clear  and  distinct  breach  of  the  rules 
of  decorum  of  this  House,  is  most  noticeable 
from  the  galleries  .ind  draws  the  sharpest 
criticism  and  adverse  comment  from  those 
who  come  to  visit  this  logisl:itive  body  In  bc- 

iion. 

Reading  newspapers  on  this  floor  when  the 
House  is  in  session  may  not  fall  within  the 
text  of  any  definite  rule,  but  such  a  habit 
conveys  to'the  public,  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se,  an  Impression  of  the  want  of  in- 
terest, indillerence  to  legislative  duty,  and 
failure  of  attention  to  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor. 

A  practice  that  has  prnwn  to  be  a  habit 
is  that  of  referring  to  a  Member  in  the  sec- 
ond person  as  "you"  or  "youT.',^  Some  distin- 
guished Members,  with  long  i^prvlce  here, 
have  designated  their  colleapues  by  their 
given  names,  such  as  "John  "  .md  "Jim"  We 
all  know  better.  Fhese  are  plum  violations 
of  ordinary  parliamentary  procedure  E.ich  of* 
us  can  make  his  contribution  in  preserving 
dignity  and  orderly  conduct  during  our  ses- 
sions bv  observing  and  obeying  the  rules  of 
the  House  The  proper  way  to  addres-s  a  col- 
league is  "the  gentleman  or  gentlewoman 
from  Maine,"  or  whichever  suite  the  Member 
represents. 

Dignity  and  decorum  commensurate  wi^h 


the  greatness  of  this  body,  and  the  powder 
we  possess,  should  prevail  at  all  times  in  the 
discharge  of  our  clutv  to  the  Nation  These 
matters  may  seem  small,  unimportant,  and 
of  no  seri«is  consequence  iii  themselves,  but 
upon  the  whole  they  are  destructive  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 

The  rules  of  the  House  provide  that  the 
speaker  "shall  preserve  order  and  decorum" — 
rule  I.  clause  '-2.  Let  every  Member  constitute 
himself  a  committee  of  one  to  assist  the 
Speaker  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  see- 
ing to  It  that  the  rules  are  respected  and 
obeyed. 

By  reason  of  cHir  membership  here.  e.ic:i 
MeiiVoer  is  clothed  with  tremendous  power 
over  the  lives  and  destiny  oi  a  iiughly  peo- 
ple With  that  power  goes  a  corresptinding 
responsibility  to  discharge  the  trtist  reposed 
in  us  by  the  people.  Every  word  we  speak, 
every  decision  we  render,  is  weighted  with 
the  position  we  hold.  The  confidence  and 
faith  of  the  people  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  their  Government  must  l>e  preserved  if 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  to 
survive 

The  lamps  of  freedom  h.ive  been  going  out 
all  over  this  world  Representative  govern- 
ment has  been  and  is  under  .ittack  by  .<■ 
totalitarian  philosophy  of  government.  May 
we  be  worthy  i.u  the  high  honor  (-..inferred 
upon  us  as  Members  of  Congress  by  discharg- 
ing our  responsibilitv  to  the  Nation  with 
that  dignity  and  decorum  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  irom  us. 

May  the  visitor  to  these  galleries  observe 
m  us  a  genuine  respect  lor  this  House  oi 
Representatives  of  the  American  people,  and 
leave  with  greater  love  for  uur  Republic  ana 
"reater  pride  in  American  citizenship. 

Let  us  all  remem'oer  that  "Order  is  heaven's 
first  law    ■ 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Sueaktr.  will 
the  gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
vicld  to  our  distin^ui.shed  Speaker. 

Mr  MrCORMACK  1  am  very  .'-orry  to 
learn  ol  the  death  of  my  dear  friend 
George  Dtmdei  o.  He  was  one  of  the  kind- 
e.'^t  centlemen  that  I  have  ever  met.  He 
was  a  dedicated  legislator.  I  can  see  him 
now  with  that  fine,  sweet  personality  of 
his  As  we  would  meet  him  in  the  Cham- 
ber or  in  the  corridors  we  would  always 
have  a  pleasant  chat  with  him.  At  all 
times  he  was  a  gentleman.    . 


His  intense  love  of  our  country  was  evi- 
denced on  many  occasions  during  his 
years  of  dedicated  service  in  this  body. 
The  lives  of  all  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  meeting  and  knowing 
George  Dondero  have  been  greatly  en- 
riched. 

I  extend  to  his  loved  onej?  my  deep 
svmpathy  in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 
"  Mr.     BROOMFIELD.     I     thank     the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened when  I  learned  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  George  Dondero  had 
passed  away  last  night. 

If  ever  a  gentleman  served  in  this 
House  it  was  Georpe  Dondero.  'When 
Members  spoke  of  "the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dondero."  they  not  only 
spoke  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of 
the  House:  they  .spoke  with  accurate 
description  of  a  man  who  was  every  inch 
a  gentleman. 

I  can  see  him  now.  always  meticulously 
dressed,  always  smiling,  always  courte- 
ous, always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
and  to  give  the  others  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  counsel. 

■When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Dondero  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  'Works.  I  remember  his  coming 
to  me  after  an  executive  session  of  his 
committee  and  saying.  "We  have  re- 
ported a  little  project  in  your  district. 
We  thought  you  ought  to  know  about  it." 
That  was  the  kind  of  person  he  was.  He 
was  considerate  and  kind.  He  was  a  man 
of  firm  convictions,  but  he  was  never  dis- 
agreeable with  those  with  whom  he  dis- 
agreed on  legislative  matters  or  on  polit- 
ical principles. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  Mr.  Dondero's  interest  in  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Congressman  Dondero  enjoyed 
talking  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  once  being  with  him  as 
he  delighted  in  showing  me  some  of  his 
library  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  put  enthusiasm 
into  his  subject  which  showed  that  this 
was  almost  a  vocation  as  well  as  an  avo- 
cation in  hio  life. 

He  was  a  great  man  who  lived  a  long 
and  useful  life.  I  extend  to  all  his  Ibved 
ones  my  deepest  personal  sympathy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  find  Mr.  Dondero  here  when 
I  came  to  the  Congress.  He  was  so  fair 
in  his  judgments.  If  I  had  a  question  to 
ask  about  a  bill  or  an  area,  I  would  go 
to  George  and  he  would  tell  me  honestly 
and  not  try  to  influence  me  one  way  or 
another^but  he  was  always  gentle  and 
always  fair. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  said  about 
him,  and  with  others  who  have  spoken, 
I  knew  Mr.  Dondero  as  a  younger  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate his  full  life  here  and  at  home. 


I  do  send  my  sympathy  to  his  loved 
ones.  Yet,  I  know  that  they  must  rejoice 
that  they,  too,  have  been  associated  with 
a  man  of  such  vision  and  such  height 
and  such  breadth  and  such  depth,  that 
they  can  hardly  mourn  his  going. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMriELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  froir.  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
petitleman  for  yielding. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  others  who  have  spoken  of  the  great 
service  and  the  fine  life  of  our  lute  de- 
parted former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  A.  Dondero  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. Wl"en  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
George  Dondero  was  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Public  Works.  In 
serving  in  that  capacity  and  in  fact 
throughout  his  congressional  service. 
George  Dondero  seemed  to  follow  the  ad- 
monition of  Daniel  Webster  which  is 
engraved  into  the  wall  near  the  ceilinc 
of  this  Chamber,  which  says. 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  nur  l.ind, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  instlLiitions, 
promote  all  its  great  interests,  ana  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

Congressman  Dondero  did  just  exactly 
that.  One  of  the  monuments  as  well  is 
tributes  to  his  great  service  to  this  Nation 
was  the  authorization  of  construction 
and  the  placing  into  operation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

It  is  indeed  appropiia.e  that  one  of  the 
ship  channels  on  that  seaway  bears  his 
name,  along  with  that  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Wiley,  of  Wisconsin. 

One  of  the  things  I  remember  most 
pleasantly  about  Congressman  Dondero 
during  my  service  with  him  was  that 
every  year,  or  certainly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session,  he  would  take  the 
time  to  talk  with  the  new  Members  of 
this  body,  to  tell  them  something  of  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
learned,  to  impress  upon  them  the  cus- 
toms and  the  protocol  of  this  body  and 
our  relationships  and  associations  with 
one  another. 

The  House  of  Representatives  lost 
something  very  fine  when  it  lost  the 
services  of  George  Dondero  by  his  vol- 
untary retirement. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that 
once  again  someone  will  take  up  this 
practice  which  was  discontinued  when 
he  voluntarily  left  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Congressman  Dondero  was  certainly  a 
great  scholar.  He  was  a  highly  moti- 
vated and  dedicated  legislator.  He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  ser-ving  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  to  his 
family  our  heartfelt  smypathy  and 
condolences. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELp.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
others  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  and 
regret  at  the  passing  of  foi-mer  Congress- 
man George  Dondero. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  one 
of  the  privileges  and  pleasures  that  comes 
to  an  individual  serving  in  this  body 
is  the  opportunity  to  meet  with,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with,  and  associate 
with  some  of  the  finest  people  who  are 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  life  of  Georpe 
Dondero.  whom  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  so  n.any  years.  I  would  refer  to  him 
as  a  pentlemen's  gentleman. 

Often  it  was  a  pleasure  of  mine  to  sit 
down  v.'ith  Congressman.  Dondero  and 
to  objectively  talk  about  our  .service  in 
this  'lody,  V.  hat  we  mieht  do  lo  make  it 
a  better  service,  wnat  we  might  better  do 
lor  our  country  and  for  mankind.  He  al- 
ways had  .'>usgestions.  wholly  unselfish 
but  With  purpose. 

George  Dondero.  I  recall  .so  vividly, 
almo.st  every  year  made  it  his  business  to 
,';peak  in  the  well  of  this  House,  to  dis- 
cu.ss  decorum,  and  practices  of  the 
various  Members,  as  to  our  beliavior 
V,  hile  on  the  House  floor.  He  was  always 
.so  concerned  because  of  what  might  be 
the  reaction  of  tlie  jseople  in  the  gal- 
leries, who  mivht  not  think  v,  e  were  too 
studious  or  intent  in  our  listening  to  what 
was  going  on.  He  always  wanted  us  to 
conduct  our.'-elves  on  the  lloor  of  the 
Hcu.se  in  certain  v.ays.  not  only  as  to 
mannerisms  but  also  as  to  how  we 
dres.sed  and  how  careful  we  were  about 
the  little  niceties  that  could  take  jjlace 
on  the  House  floor,  in  order  to  at  all 
limes  be  dignified  and  respectful  to  one 
another. 

I  always  admired  him  L)T  that. 
At  this  time  it  seems  lo  me  it  might 
be  well  for  us  to  go  back  and  read  some 
of  these  remarks  of  George  Dondero  and 
to  refresh  ourselves  to  the  point  that  we 
emulate  in  some  way  these  suggestions 
he  did  make  lime  after  time. 

George  Dondero.  I  repeat,  was  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  I  ever  knew.  He 
served  his  district  and  his  country  well. 
I  was  priviledged  to  serve  with  him. 

This  is  a  better  House  because  of  the 
service  here  of  individuals  like  George 
Dondero. 

I  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my  deepest 
.sympathy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  iht 
genlleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  penileman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
privilege  of  joining  with  the  gentlemen 
at  this  lime  in  paying  our  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  the  legacy  of  George  Don- 
dero. As  one  who  served  with  him  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  re- 
ceived inspiration  from  George  Dondero 
quite  early  in  my  service  here. 

He  was  gentle,  he  was  gracious,  he  was 
generous,  he  was  kind,  and  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  he  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
younger  Members. 

From     George     Dondero     and     from 
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others,  but  to  a  creat  extent  from  him. 
I  came  to  .^ee  that  reRardless  of  such 
petty  and  divisive  things  as  party  afOUa- 
iioiLs  thf  -;r<'at  tradition  of  this  Chamber 
is  that  we  as  Members  may  respect  one 
another  professionally  and  like  one  an- 
other personally 

Georee  Dondero  was  in  the  truest 
s  'nse.  that  much  overworked  term,  a 
ceiitleman  and  a  .scholar'  Surely  it 
ought  to  behoove  each  of  us  who  served 
here  after  him  to  aspire  to  the  leeacy  of 
GeorEe  Dondero:  that  is.  to  be  a  ruler 
of  nothins:  but  self  and  indeed  the  .serv- 
ant of  our  native  land  and  to  hofie  that 
when  our  strength  is  bent  and  our  youth 
is  spent^we,  like  him.  may  pass  among 
those  whom  we  have  represented  and 
have  them  wh.siier  in  voices  audible  only 
to  them.>elves.  Well  done,  thou  tjood  and 
faithful  .servant  " 

So  I  join  the  eentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Mr.  BroomfieldI  in  expre5:sine!  to 
his  loved  ones  our  «reat  admiration  and 
our  heartfelt  reerets. 

Mr  HROOMFIELD  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman \ery  much  for  those  kind  com- 
ments. 

Now  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  t.o  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ^  Mr   SchwzngelI. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
who  IS  a  very  worthy  successor  of  George 
Dondero.  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  too  am  greatly 
saddened  to  hear  of  his  passing,  his  going 
on  It  is  fitting  and  proper  to  join  all  of 
his  many  friends  in  this  House  and  every- 
where :n  payiii;:;  tribute  to  him.  to  ^how 
respect  for  what  he  stood  for.  I  think  in 
a  finer  and  :n  a  larger  sense  he  was  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  generous  beyond  a  fault. 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  all  his  con- 
duct and  dealings  with  his  fellow  man. 
He  was  fair  and  he  set  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample often  in  this  House.  He  was  help- 
ful. I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  I 
was  a  freshman  Congressman  under  him. 
I  benefitted  from  his  uenerous  helpful- 
ness. I  had  a  very  special  opportunity  to 
observe  hun  because  I  served  with  lum  on 
the  great  Cjmmittee  on  iniblic  Works. 
There  is  where  I  realized  that  this  man 
wa^a  devoted  man:  he  was  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  American  ideals  and  he  un- 
derstood them  and  spoke  of  them  and 
lived  them  as  his  mentor  did — and  most 
of  ^ou  know  that  I  am  now  speaking  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — of  whom  George 
D>ndero  was  extreniely  fond. 

If  this  has  not  been  mentioned,  it 
should  be.  that  he  was  a  i^i'eat  friend  of 
Lincoln's  .son,  Robert  Lincoln  He  often 
talked  of  his  conversation  with  Robert 
Lincoln  and  spoke  eloquently  of  him  and 
of  how  his  characteristics  fit  .so  well  both 
his  mother  and  his  father  and  because 
that  Robert  Lincoln  could  make  the  con- 
tribution that  he  could  and  did  make  to 
the  economy  and  character  oi  this 
Nr.tion  - 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Dondero  will  live 
in  our  memories  long  because  he  was  a 
great  builder.  I  need  mention  only  two 
great  projects  that  he  was  veiT  influen- 
tial in  passing  m  nrder  to  convince  every- 
one of  this  The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  InteiaUte  Highway  System.  The 
St.    Lawrence   Seaway    is   pretty   largely 


built  UKlay  becau.se  of  George  Dondero's 
dedicated  and  determined  leadership 
throuchout  the  ;)erl(Xl  that  he  served  in 
the  Congress.  The  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  will  prove  to  be  the  great- 
est public  works  project  ever  achieved  by 
any  nation  in  the  world,  is  the  .second. 
These  fine  public  works  pro.iects  came 
about  largely  as  a  result  of  George 
Dondero's  leadership  and  influence 

Georee  Dondero  was  a  con.servationist 
and  most  uUerestt>d  m  the  pre.servation 
of  the  American  ideal  This  impelled  him 
to  speak  so  often  of  the  importance  of 
Coneress  and  of  our  conduct  and  our  in- 
fluence here  food  and  bad  He  called  on 
us  and  challenged  us  to  have  that  in- 
fluence be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
.words  wliich  are  more  fitting  at  this  time 
than  ; hn.se  tiiat  were  written  by  Edwin 
Markham  when  he  s[K)ke  of  Lincoln  so 
eloquently  upon  one  occasion  when  lie 
said,  in  part,  in  the  poem  "Lincoln,  the 
Man": 

Here  was  ;i  man  to  hold  agalDBt  the  world. 
a  man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea 

My  heart  and  sympatiiy  are  fell  and 
extended  to  all  his  family  and  close 
friends 

Mr.  BROOMFIEHJD  I  thank  the  dis- 
tintruishcd  tentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tinnuj.siied  ma.ionty  whip 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  one  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  George  Dk}ndero  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  great  contributions  wluch 
he  made  to  tiie  public  works  ol  this  coun- 
try. It  IS  my  opinion  that  no  man  did 
more  in  his  time  to  build  America  and  to 
solve  the  problems  of  transportation, 
both  on  tile  land,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  rivers  of  this  ureal  Nation 
than  did  George  Dondero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  and  distm- 
eiushed  George  Dondero  came  to  my 
hometown  many  times  to  look  at  the 
projects  on  the  Mississippi  River— the 
great  flood  system  and  the  great  inland 
waterway  system — and  he  was  always 
sympathetic,  helpful,  and  constructive  I 
am  -;lad  that  he  lived  a  long  and  fruitful 
life  .md  that  he  enjoyed  a  fine  retire- 
ment. , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished- 
gentleman  from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Broom- 
field  I    for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  tentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
his  remarks 

Mr  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  I  yield  to  the  ciis- 
tinguishcd  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr  ^x-aker,  I  share  the 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed 
here  concerning  the  late  and  lamented 
George  Dondero. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  25  years 
ago.  I  was  as.-,igned  to  a  committee  of 
which  the  late  George  Dondero  was  the 
ranking  member  On  that  committee  I 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well. 
Through  the  years  that  I  have  .served 
here  I  can  think  of  no  Member  who  was 
so  beloved  by  so  many  of  his  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  cannot  think  of  a  single  person 


who  was  more  universally  admired,  who 
was  more  dedicated,  who  was  more 
scholarly,  and  who  left  a  more  lasting 
Imprint  not  only  on  the  leirislative  his- 
tory of  this  body  in  that  period  of  time 
but  who  likewi.se  will  remain  long  in  the 
memory  of  those  \Uio  had  the  privilege 
of  knowine  him, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regarded  GkxDrue  Don- 
dero as  a  personal  friend.  I  think  that 
can  be  said  on  behalf  of  every  other 
Member  of  this  body  who  knew  him. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  extend  to  the  family 
and  the  survivors  of  George  Dondero 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 
ment 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RUTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  about  the  late 
Georee  Dondero 

If  ever  a  true  gentleman  .served  in  this 
body.  It  was  Georee  Dondero.  I  knew  him 
very  well.  Each  morning  we  had  break- 
last  together. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  authorities  on 
the  hi.story  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  made  me 
love  him  .so  much  was  the  fact  that  he 
believed  in  the  side  which  lost — he  be- 
lieved in  the  side  which  lost.  He  knew 
every  character  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  [;reat  historians 
of  his  time.  P"ew  people  knew  this. 

His  amiual  lecture  to  the  membershiii 
of  the  Hou.se  on  good  manners  was  some- 
thinc  to  behold.  It  was  kind,  it  was  fa- 
therly, it  was  wi.se,  and  it  was  uood  for 
the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  death  Is  not  only  a 
loss  to  the  great  State  of  Michigan;  it 
is  a  lo.ss  to  all  of  America  and  to  the 
world. 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened, indeed,  to  hear  this  morning  of 
the  death  last  nmht  in  Ii.iyal  Oak.  Mich., 
of  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  the  for- 
mer distinguished  Member  from  Mich- 
igan. Gcor-:e  A.  Dondero  George  Don- 
dero served  with  distinction  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  March  4. 
1933.  until  he  retired  on  January  3.  1957. 
From  my  first  days  in  Congress  I  knew 
George  Dondero  and  indeed  could  look 
upon  him  as  a  real  friend  and  associate. 
Our  friend.-hip  deepened  during  our  joinl 
service  on  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  I  know  of  the  outstanding 
service  he  performed  on  that  commit lee 
for  the  benefit  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country. 

George  Dondero  .served  with  distinc- 
tion as  a  Member  ol  the  House,  as  a 
member  of  the  Comnuitee  on  Public 
Works,  and  as  it-s  very  able  chairman  in 
the  8.<d  Congress.  On  t)ehalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  with  which 
Mr,  Dondero  was  so  long  associated,  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Fallon  and  myself,  I  ex- 
lend  the  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Mr  Dondero  on  Ills  passing  and  salute 
liuu  as  a  woittiy  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber whose  iiresence  in  this  body  added 
honor  to  it. 
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Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  share  the 
deep  sense  of  loss  which  has  been  so 
eloquently  expres.sed  here  today  by  those 
who  have  ijreviously  sixjken  of  the 
Honorable  Georee  A,  Dondero.  He  was 
indeed  a  true  gentleman  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  His  knowledge  of  histor>'  and 
!  ai t'.culaily  ol  llie  history  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  times  was  outstanding. 
Many  students  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  have  told  me  that  George 
Dondero  was  truly  one  of  t!ie  authorities 
in  tills  field. 

Both  by  word  and  example,  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  did  lie  contribute  to  the  stature 
of  this  great  body.  Many  now  here  ov.  c 
him  debts  of  gratitude  lor  the  kindne.s.ses 
and  courtesies  he  has  shown  them. 

Mrs,  Adair  .joins  me  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  this  great  American. 

Mr,  KLUCZYNSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  from 
long  experience  and  conversations  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  am  amply 
aware  that  none  of  us  with  normal  sen- 
sibilities have  not  had  periods  of  soul 
searching  and  self-evaluation  of  what  he 
did.  or  can  accomplish  in  the  public  serv- 
ice of  our  districts.  State,  and  our  coun- 
try. 

I  know  that  our  late  colleague,  George 
A.  Dondero,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  and  Its 
chairman,  before  he  retired  in  1956,  ex- 
Iierirnced  these  jjeriods  of  wonder  about 
how  much  he  could  accomplish.  I  know 
this  bccau.se  he  was  a  good  guide  and  a 
wise  counselor  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
same  committee. 

Georne  Dondero's  career  can  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  jf  us  in  our  times  of 
doubt  and  wonder  how  we  can  become 
more  effective  in  our  appraisals  and  ap- 
provals of  legislation.  No  Member  of  the 
Congress,  in  its  old  and  splendid  history, 
is  a  better  example  of  what  one  man. 
leading  others  of  like  mind,  vision,  and 
enten^rise.  can  do  to  benefit  the 
Nation  itself,  in  battling  for  benefits  for 
his  own  district  and  a  region  of  the 
country. 

His  battle  to  make  the  St.  Lawrence 
International  Seaway  a  reality  began  the 
day  he  came  to  this  House  in  1932.  His 
efforts  never  faltered  despite  formidable 
opposition  and  never  flagged  despite 
monumental  efforts  to  show  that  he  was 
wrong. 

He  had  the  vision  to  see  that  comple- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  open  half 
of  the  continent  to  Atlantic  outlets  and 
enhance  tlie  American  economy  and 
stimulate  our  industry  and  agriculture 
for  the  benefit  of  millions.  Coupled  with 
a  vaulting  vision  was  a  serene  tempera- 
ment and  a  judicial  reasoning  and  above 
all  an  engaging  sense  of  humor  that 
lightened  our  many  days  with  him  here. 

The  George  A.  Dondero  Locks  are 
named  for  him  out  ol  a  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation and  as  a  memorial  to  him,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  itself  is  George  Don- 
dero's most  enduring  monument  and  will 
remain  so  for  centuries. 

All  of  us  who  knew  George  A.  Don- 
dero cherish  the  man  and  his  admirable 
(jualities  and  all  of  us  know  a  loss  with 
his  passing.  We  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  and  hope  that  their 
crlef  will  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
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that  he  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man. 
whose  efforts  made  America  greater  than 
it  was  before  he  came  here  to  this  House. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  George  A.  Dondero  of  the 
State  01  Michigan.  He  was  a  dedicated 
and  outstanding  legislator  who  served  in 
this  Hou.se  with  distinction  and  honor 
lor  24  years. 

George  was  i'  good  fiiend  and  I  .'-hall 
always  remember  his  quick  smile,  his 
friendliness,  and  his  gentle  and  person- 
able manner.  To  his  son.  Hubert  Linciln 
Dondero.  ;i:id  his  daiu'httr.  Mrs.  Marion 
Wilson.  I  extend  my  deepest  .sympathy 
in  i:Hir  bi^rravement. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  I.iternational  Orfani/u- 
lions  and  Movemeiits  of  the  Committee 
or.  I-"ore:gn  AiTaiis  liad  .scheduled  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  to  come  down  and  address 
the  executive  sc.s.sion  of  that  siibcommit- 
t(  e  tomorrow,  t  i  which  all  Members  had 
been  invited  I  have  just  been  advisid  by 
Ambas.sador  Goldberg's  office  that,  dur  to 
the  press  of  business,  he  will  be  unable  to 
attend  the  nuetins;  t.nnorrow.  We  thon-- 
forc  have  canceled  the  meetinc.  and 
have  asked  that  he  be  Kscheduled  as 
jiromptly  as  his  dutus  in  the  United  Na- 
tifi'.is  will  perirat. 


CrENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Ufe.  char- 
acter, and  service  of  our  late  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.   George  Dondero. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  QN 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  FEASIBILITY  INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF  CERTAIN  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENTS- 

CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL  ion  behalf  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California)  filed  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S.  1778  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary'  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations 
of  certain  water  resource  developments. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IRRIGATION  AND  RECLAMA- 
TION TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE    TODAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  may  have  permission  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  TREAT  IN   HOUSE  RES- 
TAURANT TOMORROW 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to 'address  tlie  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  call  to  the  .attention  of  all 
McmberK.  ijartirularly  those  who  will  be 
eating  in  llie  Hou.sc  Restaurant  tomor- 
row, that  tlirough  the  courtesy  ol  the 
Florida  Fishermen's  Association  we  will 
have  about  800  pounds  of  fresh  pompano. 

So  if  the  fishing  was  good  in  Florida 
last  week — and  I  believe  it  was — the  lish 
will  be  flown  here  by  National  Airlines 
and  .lerved  to  us  through  the  courtesy 
ot  Super  Giant  and  tlie  Florida  Fisher- 
men's Association. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  been  earned 
out  under  the  war  on  poverty,  involving 
rural  communities  in  my  area,  and  ..hose 
who  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  who 
want  to  move  above  the  poverty  line. 

This  win  be  a  tasty  treat,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  treat  to  eat  fresh  pompano,  but 
in  addition  to  that  it  will  be  a  treat  to 
th^ce  pdbple  who  are  beginning  to  be- 
come self-sufRcient.  jn-oud  and  ijroduc- 
t.ve  .Atnericans. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  ADDRESS  BY 
AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


TO    DETER    ILLEGAL    SEIZURF^    OF 
AMERICAN  FISHING  BOATS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t!ie  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  will  recall  that  last  December 
the  Hou.se  iiassed  an  extension  of  the 
Vessel  Exchange  Act  which  authorized 
the  loan  of  various  U.S.  naval  vessels  to 
certain  nations  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere.  This  legislation  contained  a 
Senate  amendment  which  provided  that 
If  any  of  the  nations  to  whom  these  ves- 
sels were  on  loan  seized  any  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  on  account  of  Its 
fishing  activities  In  international  w  aters, 
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the  President  should  leniuiiate  the  loan 
to  such  nation  of  our  naval   vessels 

However.  Mr  Speaker  the  United 
States  has  loaned  vessels  to  other  nations 
not  covered  by  that  legislation  There- 
fore today  I  am  introducintr  a  bill  which 
provides  that  in  any  case  where  a  foreign 
country  illegally  seizes  a  U  S  fishing 
boat  in  international  waters  and  imposes 
a  fine  on  that  vessel  and  then  fails  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  the  fine,  tiie  President  shall 
immediately  terminate  the  loan  of  any 
US  vessel  on  loan  to  any  selzinc;  nation. 
Mr  Soeaki-r  my  bill  does  not  specify 
ar.y  particular  nat;on  but  let  me  cite  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  American  vessels  by 
Ecuador  which  is  a  nation  not  covered 
bv  present  law  but  would  be  under  my 
bill. 

January  7  1967.  the  B  A  E.  Cayamhe. 
a  US  tug  on  loan  to  Ecuador,  was  used  in 
the  seizure  of  three  U  S  fishing  boats  be- 
tween 35  and  51  miles  offshore  Also. 
using  the  B  A  E  Estneraldes.  formerly 
the  US  S  Enice.  Ecuador  seized  one 
American  boat  5uly  4.  1967  24  miles  off- 
shore, and  on  August  3.  1967.  the  same 
American  patrol  boat  was  used  by 
Ecuador  to  seize  two  US  fishlm,'  boats. 
Mr  Speaker  these  are  absolute  facts 
which  cannot  be  ignored  American  citl- 
■lens  deserve  no  less  than  their  full 
guarantee  of  free  passage  on  the  high 
seas  Since  the  N'ortti  Korean  seizure  of 
the  USS  Pueblo,  all  Americans  are 
highly  concerned  about  the  protection  of 
their  rights  to  safe  and  free  passage  in 
international  waters  My  bill  would  s'lve 
that  protection  to  our  fishermen,  or  the 
offending  nation  would  find  itself  with- 
out the  use  jf  American  vessels  to  seize 
American  fishing  boats  which  are 
manned  by  American  fishermen. 


USING      YO'R       MONEY      TO       BUY 
TICKETS   TO    BROADWAY   SHOWS 

Mr.  KL^YKENDALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tiie  House 
for  1  minute.  U)  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  mclude  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Speaker,  it 
IS  no^'^Tonder  the  .idministiittion  has  the 
American  people  confused  Yesterday  the 
President  submitted  what  he  >aid  vas  an 
austere  budget  with  all  nonessential 
spending  cut  out.  but  a  news  report  on 
the  same  day  indicates  the  same  credi- 
bility gap  here  as  m  most  administration 
statements 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  ve.ster- 
day  reported  that  S200.000  in  Federal 
funds  have  been  contributed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  theater  tickets  to  support 
Broadway  shows. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Tennessee,  as  well  as  those 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  strug- 
gling to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  provide 
the  necessities  for  their  families,  are  not 
going  to  appreciate  paying  higher  taxes 
to  help  pay  for  tickets  to  Broadway 
shows. 

Let  us  get  down  to  cases  and  cut  out 


all  this  f(X)lish  spending.  It  is  apparent 
tiiP'  administration  cannot,  so  Congress 
mii>t 

The  AP  article  follows: 
Grant   To  Aio  PALxiaiiNc    New   York   Shows 

.N'ew  York  Jmiuary  28  A  nonprofit  or- 
gam/.Atlon.  the  Tlieater  Development  Fund, 
said  today  It  has  received  a  $200,000  Federal 
grant  lor  its  program  to  help  .<,agglng  Broad- 
way shows  which  It  teels  would  succeed  If 
kept  open  long  enough 

Officers  of  the  funds  said  one  method  of 
aid  being  considered  was  the  purchase  by 
the  group  t.f  large  blocks  of  tickets,  at  box- 
office  prices,  for  shows  it  considers  worth- 
wlille.  but  in  need  of  time  to  Mnd  an  au- 
dience 

Tlie  tickets  then  would  be  resold— some  .tj 
low  ,is  $2 — to  selected  groups,  such  as  .stu- 
dents, teachers  and  professional  groups  The 
fund  Would  buy  tickets  for  up  to  five  weeks. 
'  The  »200,000  grant  for  the  first  year  ..f  a 
three-year  experlmenttil  prngrnm  comes  from 
the  National  Endowment  tor  the  Arts,  a 
Fedcr.il  agency 


THE  LATE  PAULA  BEN-GURION 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  St)eaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York :' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  S[)eaker,  I 
am  sure  that  ;iil  Members  are  .saddened 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Paula  Ben- 
Gunon.  the  wife  of  the  former  Prirrte 
Minister  of  Israel.  David  Ben-Gunon 

Mr  Speaker,  Israel  wnll  not  be  the 
same  without  Paula.  She  will  be  missed 
throughout  Israel  Her  unique  personal- 
ity, directness,  ab,sence  of  pretense,  and 
strong  love  of  B-G  and  her  devoted  fam- 
ily was  memorable  to  all  who  knew  lier. 
She  was  born  as  Paula  Monbaz  in  Rus- 
sia and  went  from  Minsk  when  she  was 
13  years  old  to  Brooklyn.  She  subse- 
quently trained  as  a  nurse  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  Newark. 

.-^h-'  :net  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion 
in  New  York,  and  that  is  where  their 
historic  and  wonderful  life  together 
started. 

She  often  spoke  lovingly  of  the  United 
Slates  and  closely  followed  everj-thinu 
that  happened  in  this  country  She  was 
known  for  her  verj-  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  stories  of  Paula  are  legend  in  Israel, 
such  as  the  story  of  when  she  asked  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Why  isn  t  a  nice  young 
man  like  you  married?'  When  she  first 
met  Nelson  Rockefeller,  she  asked  him. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Israel^'  When 
he  said,  ■No,  she  replied.  'Here  is  a 
dime:  I  hope  you  can  make  the  trip." 

But  above  all.  Mr  Speaker,  Paula  cared 
for  B-G  in  all  things  She  said,  A  Prime 
Minister's  wife,  that  is  nothing.  Being 
Ben-Gurion's  wife,  that  is  important." 

She  helped  every  day  of  their  lives  in 
ail  manner  of  ways.  She  was  up  a  half 
hour  in  the  morning  before  Ben-Gunon 
to  cook  his  breakfast  She  stood  by  him 
through  difficulty,  through  danger,  and 
through  every  kind  of  vicis.sUude. 

Ben-Gurion's  family  life  was  always 
very  close,  and  every  Erev  Shabat,  every 
Friday  evening,  all  th«  members  of  the 
family  in  Israel  gathered  together. 


Paula  was  proudest  of  her  children 
and  her  grandchildren 

I  would  merely  add  that  much  of  what 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion  accom- 
plished was  due  to  the  support,  the  af- 
fection, and  the  love  of  Paula  Ben-Gur- 
lon  I  would  only  say  that  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  this  House  extend  very  deep 
sympathy  to  David  Ben-Gurion,  to  their 
children  Hen:>na.  Geulah.  and  Amos,  and 
to  their  grandchildren  In  recognition  of 
a  wonderful  lady  who  was  raised  and 
learned  much  of  what  she  was  able  to 
contribute  in  the  United  States,  I  per- 
.sonully.  and  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Reid  and 
our  family,  extend  the  deepest  sympathy 
of  our.selves  and  all  Members  to  ail 
Israelis. 


AMERICAS  SERVICEMEN  AND  VET- 
ERANS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H    DOC    NO.  245  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followiiiK  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

TO    CARE    POR     ICIM 

Looking  i>eyond  the  tragedy  of  war. 
Abraliam  Lincoln  .saw  a  nation's  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  t>attle  and  for  his  \ndow  and 
hLs  orphan.  " 

^  His  words  are  enshrined  in  the  spirit 
of  this  country- s  concern  for  its  veterans 
and  servicemen. 

America  holds  some  of  its  f:reatest 
honors  for  the  men  who  have  stood  in 
its  defense,  and  kept  alive  its  freedoms. 

It  shows  its  tzratitude  not  only  in 
memorials  which  -;race  city  loarks  and 
courthouse  squares  across  the  land — but 
more  meanintifully  in  the  programs 
which  "care  for  him  and  for  his  widow 
and  hi3  orphan." 

om    ACX-OMPLISHMENTS    SO    FAR 

As  the  result  of  legislation  over  the 
past  several  years,  today's  veteran  can 
continue  his  education  through  a  new 
GI  Bill  of  Riuhts,  which  right  now  is 
helping  400,000  men  and  women. 

He  can  buy  a  home  with  a  Veterans 
Administration-insured  mortgage.  Over 
200,000  veterans  have  purchased  houses 
because  of  this  provision. 

If  he  receives  a  pen.sion,  his  increased 
payments  now  can  afford  liim  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

If  he  IS  disabled,  or  needs  special  medi- 
cal care,  he  is  elif^ible  for  the  same  bene- 
nts  his  fellow  men  of  earlier  conflicts 
received, 

FISCAL     VEAR     1963    VETERANS    BfDCET 

In  the  Fiscal  1969  Budget,  we  will  have 
budj:et  outlays  of  $7.3  billion  to  provide 
services  for  America's  26  million  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  wlio  make  up  46 
percent  of -the  Nation's  population. 

With  these  funds,  we  can  continue  the 
piograms  already  in  existence,  and  be- 
i-'in  the  new  ones  I  will  outline  in  this 
Message. 

BASIC    liENEFrrS 

Two  programs  to  extend  the  basic 
benefits  to  America's  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen are  left  on  the  unflnlshed  agenda 
of  the  90th  Congress, 
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In  my  1967  Message  on  America's  Serv- 
icemen and  Veterans,  I  proposed  meas- 
ures to : 

Increase  Seniceman's  Group  Life  In- 
surance from  a  maximum  of  $10,000  to  a 
minimum  of  $12,000 — with  higher 
amounts  scaled  to  the  pay  of  the  sei-vice- 
man,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30,000. 

Protect  the  veteran  against  dispro- 
portionate pension  losses  that  could  re- 
sult from  increases  in  other  income  such 
as  Social  Security. 

I  once  aaain — once  more — urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  these  proposals. 

Now,  to  continue  and  bring  up-to-date 
our  efforts  to  help  the  veteran  and  his 
family,  I  recommend  two  new  legislative 
proposals. 

First,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  increase  the 
maximum  guarantee  on  GI  home  loans 
from  $7,500  to  $10,000. 

Home  mortgage  guarantees  under  the 
GI  Bill  normally  cover  about  35  percent 
of  the  value  of  a  loan. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  i during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  "was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing! Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

(Roll  No,  "1 

Abbitt 

DlL'HS 

Moorhcad 

Andrews, 

Eckhardt 

Moss 

N  Dak 

Erlenborn 

Passman 

Ashl-'V 

Foley 

Pike 

Ih-H 

Fountain 

Resnlck 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

Roblson 

Brock 

Hallcck 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Vl.\h 

Hansen,  Wasli.    St.  Onge 

Ccdcrbcr^ 

Hathaway 

Shrlver 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Clausen. 

Ichord 

Sprmger 

DonH 

Jarman 

Taft 

CU'vt'laiid 

Kupfermau          Talcott 

Conte 

Long.  Md. 

Tunney 

Corbett 

Lukens 

Van  Deerlm 

Corman 

McFall 

Vamk 

Cramer 

Mills 

Whalen 

D.iddano 

Mink 

ae  la  Garza 

Monagan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr, 
.•\LBERT'.  On  this  rollcall,  378  Members 
l;ave  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMERICA'S  SER'VICEMEN  AND  VET- 
ERANS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   iH.  DOC.  NO.  245) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  continue  the  reading  of  the  message. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  eighteen  years,  that  guarantee  has 
remained  at  S7,500 — adequate  in  1950, 
but  no  longer  so  in  today's  housing 
market. 

The  increase  I  am  recommending  will 
help  the  veteran  to  purchase  a  decent 
home  and  get  the  financing  protection 
which  the  law  promises  him. 

Since  World  War  II,  with  encourage- 
ment of  the  Government  and  supported 
by  GI  Bill  guarantees,  some  $68  billion 


have  been  loaned  by  the  private  sector 
to  home-buying  veterans. 

This  suggests  the  beneficial  impact  the 
program  has  had  on  our  economy. 

But  its  meaning  reaches  deeper  into 
the  traditional  values  of  American  life. 
Almost  7  million  veteran.s — many  of 
them  of  modest  means  and  .some  without 
even  the  money  for  a  down  payment — 
have  experienced  the  satisfaction  of 
home  ownership  through  this  program. 

Second,  I  propose  that  the  benehts  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  be  extended  to 
service-disabled  veterans  being  trained 
on  a  part-time  as  well  as  full-lime  basis. 

Presently,  a  disabled  veteran  can  take 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  receive  a 
training  allowance  only  if  he  trains  full- 
time.  This  restriction  may  present  him 
with  a  hard  choice:  either  leave  his  job 
for  training,  or  foreco  the  training  itself. 

Clearly,  that  choice  is  unfair. 

The  disabled  veteran  siiould  be  able 
to  keep  his  job  while  he  prepares  for  a 
better  one  through  vocational  training. 
drawing  the  allowance  it  provides. 

THE     Qt7ALITY    OF    ADMiNI.STRATlON 

The  purpose  of  our  veterans"  program 
is  to  serve  those  who  have  served  us. 

That  purpose  can  be  blunted  unless 
the  quality  of  program  administration 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  vet- 
eran population.  Last  year,  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  million  servicemen  and 
women  returned  to  civilian  life.  This 
year,  that  number  will  increase  to  over 
850.000, 

The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  our  pro- 
grams turns  on  these  conditions: 

The  veteran  must  be  aware  of  them. 

He  must  be  able  to  choose  among  them. 

He  must  know  that  the  help  lie  needs 
will  be  there  when  he  needs  it. 

We  have  tried  to  make  certain  that 
men  leaving  the  service  become  familiar 
with  the  benefits  that  await  them  as 
veterans. 

Last  year,  at  my  direction,  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  took  its  .services  to 
the  battlefield  for  the  first  time.  VA 
teams  counseled  220,000  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam,  before  they  left  their  posts  to 
return  home. 

I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  step  up  this  program. 

Late  in  1966,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion began  visiting  sick  and  wounded 
servicemen  at  their  bedsides  in  our  mili- 
tary hospitals. 

Since  then,  over  17,000  applications  for 
special  training  and  disability  payments 
have  been  processed  on  the  spot. 

This  program  now  operates  in  110  mil- 
itary hospitals. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  immediately  to  expand 
the  program  to  the  entire  system  of  mil- 
itary hospitals. 

Veterans  Administration  counseling  is 
also  now  in  operation  at  150  military 
separation  points. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  to 
extend  this  program  to  all  257  such  cen- 
ters. 

Through  these  expanded  .■services  in 
hospitals  and  separation  centers,  the 
Veterans  Administration  can  reach  more 
than  70,000  servicemen  each  month. 

The  remaining  task  is  to  make  ceuain 


all  veterans  are  reached  once  they  have 
returned  to  their  communities. 

Consider  the  man  who  comes  home  to- 
day. His  Government  has  made  a  vast 
array  of  programs  available  to  him.  But 
what  effect  are  the  programs  if  he  can- 
not find  them?  And  in  our  major  cities. 
where  facilities  are  often  scattered 
across  widely  .separated  areas,  this  is  a 
serious  jiroblem — isarticularly  for  those 
who  need  the  proarams  the  most. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  in  an  effort 
we  have  never  tried  before  for  our  vet- 
eian,s — tlie  one-stop  center.  I  believe  we 
should  locate  in  one  i^lace  the  offices 
where  a  veteran  can  receive  personal  at- 
tention and  counsel  on  all  the  benefits 
the  law  iJiovidcs  him — from  housing  to 
liealth,  from  education  to  employment. 

I  have  today  ordered  that  U.S.  Veter- 
ans Assistance  Centers  be  opened  in  10 
major  cities  within  the  coming  month. 
Tliese  cities  are  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Detroit.  Cleveland. 
Washington,  D,C„  San  Franci.sco,  Boston 
and  Atlanta. 

I  propose  to  have  one-stop  centers  in 
10  other  cities  as  soon  as  possible — Balti- 
more, Milwaukee,  Houston,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Antonio,  New  Orleans, 
Indianapolis,  Phoenix  and  Newark, 
^  Based  on  the  experience  gained  in 
these  20  pilot  locations,  we  look  forward 
to  establishing  one-stop  centers  in  other 
cities. 

We  will  seek  and  welcome  participa- 
tion in  these  centers  by  State  and  local 
officials,  and  by  community  organizations 
engaged  in  helping  the  veteran. 

JOES    AND    TRAINING 
MILITARY    PROGRAMS 

A  man  wlio  has  fought  for  his  country 
deserves  gratitude.  But  gratitude  can  be 
no  substitute  for  the  job  he  wants — and 
needs. 

Particularly  is  it  necessary  to  assure 
job  opportunities  to  the  veteran  who  has 
received  few  other  advantages  from  life 
It  is  this  man  who  must  be  the  focus  of 
our  concern  and  our  attention. 

We  are  beginning. 

We  are  helping  iiim  as  he  enters  the 
Armed  Forces — through  Project  100.- 
000 — and  as  he  prepares  to  muster  out — 
in  Pi"oject  Transition. 

Project  100.000  extends  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  and  the  benefits  of 
military  training  to  young  men  who 
would  oiherwi.se  be  rejected  becau.se  of 
educational  or  lihysical  limitations. 

This  program  vas  launched  at  my  di- 
rection by  the  Secretary  of  Defeiyse  in 
late  1966. 

In  the  first  year,  almost  50.000  disad- 
vantaged young  Americans  were  i^re- 
j^ared  in  Army  classrooms  and  clinics  to 
lake  their  i)lace  in  basic  training. 

The  results  of  their  special  training 
speak  in  these  statistics: 

96  percent  graduated  from  ba.sic  train- 
ing, almost  the  same  rate  for  all  trainees, 

Some  have  gone  on  to  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officer  schools. 

All  have  gained  .self-confidence  and  a 
sense  of  aciiievement  which  will  serve 
them  all  the  years  of  their  lives. 

I  liave  asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  enroll  100.000  men  in  this  vital  pro- 
gram during  its  .second  year. 

Project  Tran.sition  gives  a  boost  to  dis- 
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advantaged  men  In  the  six  months  be- 
fore they  return  to  civilian  life 

Men  without  civilian  skills  and  with- 
out education  receive  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram of  preparation  In  classrooms  and 
at  work  benches,  through  counseling  and 
job  placement  services,  they  are  prepared 
for  the  road  home 

I  have  asked  the  Secretaty  of  Defense 
to  extend  Project  Transition — proven  In 
practice  at  Ave  bases  last  year — to  all 
principal  troop  Installations  in  the 
United  States  Our  target  is  to  reach 
500.000  servicemen  in  the  year  ahead  and 
Chen  follow  tt;fiir  progress  in  civilian  life 

FEDERAL-ST\TE     LMHUiVMENT     OFFICES 

Last  year  I  was  disturbed  to  learn  that 
some  veterans  renirnin^'  from  service  to 
their  CQuntrv  had  such  difficulty  finding 
jobs  they  had  to  rely  on  unemployment 
compensation 

This  ouuht  to  be  corrected 

To  correct  it.  in  Au^st  I  directed  the 
Secretary-  of  Labor  to  give  ever>'  return- 
ing veteran  maximum  assistance  in  ob- 
talBing  useful  and  rewarding  employ- 
ment Since  that  time,  a  .system  has  been 
set  up  which  operates  in  every  State, 
through  the  network  of  more  than  2.00O 
Federal-State  Employment  offices  That 
system  has  now  made  the  nair.es  and  ad- 
dresses of  230.000  returnlnL;  veterans 
available  to  Employment  offices  for  per- 
sonal contact. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  recently  told 
me  that  early  repoits  from  the  men,  their 
parents,  and  Veterans  Organizations 
show  the  program  is  achieving  good 
results 

It  is  important  that  those  results  con- 
tinue It  IS  m  America's  interest  that  this 
program  succeed. 

IVIL    SERVICE 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as 
a  good  employt'r  of  veterans  Veteran's 
preference  is  deeply  imbedded  m  our 
Civil  Service  system 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  even  a  better 
employer 

Last  month  I  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Ser'.ice  Commission  to  develop 
an  action  iilan  to  accomplish  this 
purpose 

That  plan  is  now  completed. 

I  will  shortly  sign  an  Executive  Order 
putting  the  plan  into  effect. 

Its  major  impact  .vill  reach  the  vet- 
ran  who  needs  experience,  skill  and  edu- 
cation He  will  be  hired  on  a  priority  basis 
to  fill  jobs  open  in  the  first  five  levels  of 
the  Civil  Service,  without  having  to  com- 
pete m  the  regular  examination — pro- 
vided he  agrees  to  pursue  a  part-time 
educational  program  under  the  GI  Bill. 

This  plan  will  al.so  help  veterans  with 
technical  or  professional  skills  who  want 
to  work  in  the  middle  and  upper  Civil 
Service  levels.  Their  applications  will  be 
given  immediate  attention. 

VETER.\NS     t.N     INDUSTRY 

Most  veterans,  of  course,  will  go  into 
private  industry — where  six  out  of  every 
seven  Americans  are  employed. 

Those  returning  to  old  jobs  have  rights 
protected  imder  the  law. 

Those    seeking    new    employment — or 


their  first  jobs — sometimes  find  the  road 

difficult. 

These  young  Americans,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  their  country,  merit  the 
special  consideration  of  the  private 
t-mployer 

That  consideration  canrlot  be  Imposed 
by  Government  decree — nor  should  It. 

It  IS  appropriate,  however — particular- 
ly in  these  times  when  men  are  being 
called  from  their  civilian  pursuits  to  de- 
fend their  country— for  leaders  of  the 
Government  to  express  their  hope  that 
ni;ht  win  be  done  to  those  who  serve. 

To  help  enlart;e  the  t)pportunities 
for  veterans'  employment.  I  urge  the  en- 
actment of  a  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  .seo.se  of  the  Congress  that  private 
emplB^'ers  should  give  job  priority  to 
our  returning  servicemen. 

Our  objective  is  to  make  sure  that 
evt-ry  serviceman  who  returns  to  civilian 
life  today  and  m  the  months  ahead — no 
matter  where  he  lues,  what  background 
he  might  have  come  from,  what  his 
hopes  and  ambitions  are — will  have  the 
education  he  wants,  the  trainina  he 
needs,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  job 
he  is  best  suited  for 

With  the  proposals  I  have  outlined  in 
this  Message.  I  Ix'lieve  we  can  advance 
toward  :hat  day. 

vrrFR.\NS    IN    PITBLIC    SERVICE 

If  the  veteran  needs  his  country's  help, 
the  coimtry  needs  his  more. 

The  veteran  of  Valley  Forge  knew  bet- 
ter than  most  the  value  of  the  nation 
he  was  building. 

The  \eteran  of  Anlietam  knew  better 
than  most  the  value  of  the  Union  he 
helped  to  heal  and  save. 

The  veteran  of  the  battles  that  rage 
across  the  mountains  and  lowlands  of 
Vietnam  totlay  knows  better  than  most 
the   value  of   the  freedom   he  preserves. 

That  man  is  an  asset  beyond  measure 
to  his  nation. 

Wherever  we  can.  we  should  continue 
to  enlist  him — m  service  to  his  commu- 
nitv.   when  military  duty   is  over. 

To  do  this.  I  propose  the  Veterans  In 
the  Public  Service  Act  of  1968 

This  measure  will  provide  incentives 
to  channel  the  talents  of  the  \eteran  to 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
America  today: 

To  teach  the  children  of  the  poor: 

To  help  man  understrent'th  police 
forces  and  fire  departments: 

To  do  meaniimful  work  in  local  hos- 
pitals, '.vhere  skills  are  short : 

To  fill  the  ranks  of  \aSTA.  to  work  in 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers  and  m  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Proi^ram. 

The  pattern  of  benefits  will  vary,  de- 
pending on  the  individual  and  the  occu- 
pation pursued. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  pro- 
gram will  work  for  the  veteran  who 
wants  to  teach  in  a  deprived  area: 

While  he  is  getting  the  .schooling  that 
will  qualify  him  for  teaching,  he  will 
draw  additional  benefits  of  $50  a  month 
for  cveiw  month  he  agrees  to  teach — 
up  to  three  years  of  such  extra  benefits. 

While  he  is  actually  on  the  job  tea<?h- 
ing.  he  will  draw  a  special  training  al- 
lowance, in  addition  to  his  regular  sal- 
ary— S80  a  month  foi  the  first  school 
year,  S60  a  month  for  the  second. 


Should  he  decide  to  pursue  a  graduate 
degree  while  he  is  still  teaching,  he 
could — by  continuing  to  teach  beyond 
the  second  year— earn  additional  GI  Bill 
educational  benefits 

To  launch  this  procram.  I  have  in- 
eluded  $50  million  in  the  Fiscal  1969 
budaet. 

THE     HF.AI.ING    WORK 

The  Veterans  Administration  operates 
the  nation's  larcest  medical  complex— 
166  hospitals  and  their  related  clinics 
across  the  country. 

Last  year,  these  hospitals  and  clinics 
treated  almost  800.000  bed  patients. 
Nearly  7  million  veterans  received  out- 
patient care. 

Their  treatment  Is  of  the  best  quality 
modern  medicine  can  provide — and  it  is 
Improving  with  greater  advances  in  pre- 
hospital and  post-hospital  care. 

But  VA  medicine  not  only  .serves  the 
veteran.  Its  benefits  extend  to  the  en- 
tire nation. 

In  research.  VA  doctors  have  pioneered 
in  such  vital  work  as  heart  disease, 
cancer,  mental  Illness,  and  organ  trans- 
plant. 

In  1955.  no  money  was  spent  for  VA 
medical  research.  Now  that  amount  ex- 
ceeds S45  million.  Its  gains  make  It  one 
of   the    Nation's   best   investments. 

In  medical  manpower,  the  Veterans 
Administration  helps  to  train  nearly  half 
of  all  the  doctors  who  uraduate  from 
medical  .-chool  tjbday. 

The  numbep'bf  all  medical  specialists 
trained  m  VA'  hospitals  each  year  totals 
.some  40.000 — including  nurses,  dentists, 
and  other  ciisciplincs  ranglni:  from 
audioloi^ists  to  social  workers,  who  take 
their  skills  to  the  communities  of  this 
country. 

There  is  room  in  the  VA  system  to 
train  even  more. 

And  there  is  a  pressing;  need  in  the 
nation  for  more. 

I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  step  up  the  training 
01  medical  specialists. 

To  help  overcome  the  medical  man- 
IX)wer  shortage  in  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  care  to  America's  vet- 
erans, our  goal  will  be  to  train  as  many  as 
80.000  specialists  a  year  in  the  VA  sys- 
tem. 

THE    f  S      VETERANS    ADVISORY    COMMISSION 

Last  year.  I  asked  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs — in  consulation  with 
veterans'  l'toup.s — to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  pension,  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  system  for  veterans, 
their  families  and  their  survivors. 

I  a^ked  him  to  form  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission which  would  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  our  tax  dollars  are 
beini^  used  most  wisely,  and  that  the 
Government  Is  fully  meeting  Its  respon- 
.^ibilities.  ^^ 

That  Commission,  composed  of  11  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  has  now  lieid 
hearings  in  cities  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission. 

Every  veteran  who  wants  it —  those 
who  risked  their  lives  at  Belleau  Wood, 
Iwo  Jima  and  the  DMZ — should  have 
the  right  to  burial  in  a  National  Ceme- 
tery   situated    reasonably    close    to    his 
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h  ime.  I  have  asked  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  make  certain  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude proposals  to  assure  this  right  in  a 
meaningful  sense. 

roNCl.I'SION 

More  than  20  years  at;o  on  the  floor 
(^f  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  said 
that  it  is  this  nation's  responsibility 
to  .see  to  it  that  "the  veteran  may  re- 
turn to  his  community  as  a  free,  up- 
standing and  .self-reliant  citizen." 

The  times  then,  as  complex  as  they 
seemed,   were  simple  in  perspective. 

As  President.  I  have  seen — and  acted 
on — the  responsibilities  unique  to  our 
own  day. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  un- 
derscored their  gravity. 

Today,  as  in  times  iiast.  it  is  on  Amer- 
ica's fiuhtlnu  men  that  this  nation  must 
deijend. 

Their  service  honors  us  all. 

We  look  to  that  food  day  when  they 
will  return  "as  free,  upstanding  and  self- 
reliant  citizens." 

It  Is  In  this  sjjlrit  of  concern  for  Amer- 
ica's veterans  that  I  submit  this  message 
to  the  Congress  today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  January  30.  1968. 

The  message  was.  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  i  Mr. 
Albert  I  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     MESSAGE     ON 
VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^Ir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
inesscd  and  stirred  by  this  second  Presi- 
dent's message  on  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans, following  closely  upon  his  message 
last  year  which  led  to  ureat  improve- 
ments in  veterans'  benefits.  I  would  like 
to  call  lo  the  aXtfinion  of  this  body  our 
urave  lesiJonsibility  not  only  to  our  vet- 
erans but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  stand  at  a  critical  stage  in  the 
Nation's  history. 

Like  the  glorious  sun  breaking  through 
dark  thunder  clouds  on  a  stormy  day, 
the  President's  message  lights  up  a  clear 
and  welcome  path  ahead.  It  gives  us  a 
means  not  only  of  rewarding  our  fight- 
ing men.  of  increasing  the  educational 
level  and  the  living  standards  of  our  citi- 
zenry, but  aLso  of  fighting  the  bhght  that 
has  arisen  in  some  areas  of  the  Nation 
and  removing  the  cancer  of  doubt  and 
hopelessness  that  has  been  gnawing  ^t 
the  Nation's  vitals. 

It  shows  we  care. 
''It  is  this  feature  of  the  President's 
message  that  thrilled  me  so.  It  demon- 
strated to  all  our  people,  of  whatever 
race  or  creed  or  walk  in  life,  that  we  do 
care — for  the  young,  for  the  elderly,  for 
the  untrained  and  uneducated,  for  the 
sick  and  disabled. 


In  its  hope  and  its  jiromise  it  sym- 
bolized the  very  spirit  of  America. 

For  the  elderly,  a  promise  that  the 
older  veteran  and  the  widows  of  veterans 
will  no  longer  have  their  jjcnsions  threat- 
ened by  increases  in  other  income  such 
as  social  security 

For  the  young,  a  promise  ol  better 
educational  opportunities  broimht  lo 
them  by  dedicated  youna  men  who  have 
learned  the  true  meaninij  of  liberty  and 
the  soul  of  America  throunh  the  brutality 
of  war. 

For  the  young  also,  veterans  and  non- 
veterans,  a  promise  of  jjb  opportunity, 
of  being  i^art  of  the  great  American  pro- 
ductive machinery. 

Con.stant  improvements  aiid  continu- 
ing advancement  in  VA  medical  care 
benefit  veterans  i^rlmarlly.  But  VA  medi- 
cine not  only  serves  the  veteran.  As  the 
President  .said  in  his  great  message,  the 
benefits  of  VA  medicine  extend  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

And  they  will  be  extended  fa.ster  and 
farther  in  the  future. 

The  President  has  directed  that  the 
V  A's  extensive  program  ol  training  medi- 
cal specialists  in  this  country — f  roni  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses  to  audiologi.;ts 
.social  workers,  and  other  disciplines — be 
stepped  up. 

Thus,  we  can  look  to  raised  sights  in 
VA  medical  training — to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  care  for  America's  veterans — 
to  help  in  the  elimination  of  a  medical 
manpower  shortage  in  America. 

For  the  untrained  and  uneducated,  the 
President's  message  opens  vistas  to  new 
horizons,  answering  the  cries  that  have 
come  to  us  from  the  heart  of  our  great 
cities.  It  aids  not  only  the  veteran  but 
all  America.  It  looks  past  the  present 
stormy  scenes  to  the  calm  and  growth  of 
the  future.  It  sets  the  Nation  on  the  path 
to  continued  growth  and  iM-jsperity  with 
a  happier  people  and  a  more  meaningful 
purpose. 

Let  us  join  in  bringing  about  this  great 
far-reaching  program. 

We  need  no  further  cause  to  act  than 
the  needs  defined  so  well  by  the  President 
in  'his  message  in  behalf  of  America's 
servicemen  and  veterans. 

But  should  we  flag  or  lalier.  let  us  ask 
ourselves:  What  would  happen  to  our  be- 
loved America  if  our  brave  sons  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam  should  also  P.ar'  or 
falter? 

We  know  the  answer. 

We  dare  not.  we  will  not  fail. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oriuinal 
GI  bill,  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1944, 
was  one  of  the  most  farsighted.  enlight- 
ened, and  beneficial  laws  ever  enacted 
by  any  legislative  body  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  will  Always  have  a  unique  jslace  in 
the  annals  of  generous  benefits  provided 
our  Nation's  veterans  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. 

But  as  fine  as  this  early  legislation  was. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  past  few 
years   there  has.   in  my   opinion,   been 


tireater  i^rocress  made  in  the  field  of  vet- 
eran leuirflation  than  in  any  comparable 
period  m  the  memory  of  any  Member  of 
Congress. 

Under  the  leadershi])  ol  Pfesident 
Johnson,  and  uuided  by  such  wise  Amer- 
icans dedicated  to  the  welfare  oi  vet- 
erans as  tlie  disliimuished  cliairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  the 
!  entleman  from  Texas.  Re|)resentative 
Olin  F.  Tkague.  the  liratitude  ol  our  peo- 
ple to  this  Nation's  veterans  has  found  a 
new  depth  and  a  new  intensity  of  ex- 
liresslon. 

The  President  in  his  latest  insi^iriivj 
message  in  behalf  ol  America's  service- 
men and  veterans  barely  alludes  to  re- 
cent accomplishments  in  fulfilling  the 
Nations  obliuation — as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln saw  it — "to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan." 

I  think  it  is  approiiriate.  however,  that 
in  considerina  what  the  President  says 
must  still  be  done  for  those  who  served, 
we  also  review  briefiy  the  incomparable 
record  of  veteran  legislation  that  has 
been  written  these  jiast  few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  many-faceted  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1967.  pa.ssed  by  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress,  veteran  lecis- 
lative  accomplishments  in  the  past  few 
years  alone  have  included — 

A  new  GI  bill  under  which  more  than 
635.000  veterans  and  servicemen  have 
entered  education  and  training,  and 
184.000  home  loans  with  a  face  value  of 
nearlv  S3  billion  have  been  made: 

Three  military  jiay  raises  since  Au- 
gu.st  1965: 

An  increase  in  hostile  fire  pay; 

A  comprehensive  "military  medicare" 
procram: 

The  servicemen's  froup  life  insurance 
program,  which  now  provides  S36  bil- 
lion worth  of  insurance  for  :^700.n00  serv- 
icemen at  a  maximum  cost  ol  only  $2  a 
month  for  each  serviceman: 

A  10-i3crcent  average  increase  in  dis- 
ability compensation: 

A  1965  eost-of-livmc  increase  for  vet- 
erans and  dependents  receiving  VA  pen- 
sion amountinc  to  '^96  million  annually; 

•\  ."^SOO  million  average  annual  incrca.-e 
in  VA  i'ppiopriations; 

First-time  nursing  liome  type  care  for 

Increased  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances for  63.000  children  ol  dcceasc-d 
or  fiflly  disabled  veterans; 

Hicrlicr  subsistence  j^ayments  to  13  000 
disabled  veterans  taking  rci-abi!iiat!on 
training:  :;nd 

A  reopening  of  GI  i;isurance  lor  dis- 
abled veterans. 

These  benefits  bespeak  eloquently  the 
Nation's  deep  and  continuing  gratitude 
to  its  servicemen  and  veterans. 

However,  because  brave  Americans  are 
still  .serving,  still  fighting,  and  still  dying 
in  defense  of  freedom — our  own  as  well 
as  that  of  other  people — our  thanks  can 
never  be  finally  said. 

President  Johnson  has  told  us  what 
must  .still  be  done  to  help  our  servicemen 
and  veterans  and  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  help  others  less 
Kifted. 

I    know    that   my    distinguished   col- 
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leagues  share  my  conviction  that  the 
Congress  should  and  will  give  earnest 
and  early  consideration  to  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  request.s,  and  that  we  will 
approve   them   promptly 

Every  legislative  action  the  President 
requests  is  vitally  important  in  its  own 
right. 

There  has  been  no  chan;je  in  the 
amoimt  of  insurance  available  to  our 
fighting  men  since  World  War  I.  It  is 
high  time  we  increase  the  amount  of  in- 
surance available  to  servicemen  from  a 
present  maximum  of  SIOOOO  to  $30,000. 
as  the  President  has  twice  asked  us  to  do. 

Disabled  and  needy  \ etcrans  will  suffer 
if  we  should  tail  to  provide  legislative 
safe^^uards  against  loss  of  pension  owing 
to  increases  in  other^income  such  as  so- 
cial .security. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  18  years 
in  the  maximum  poition  of  a  GI  loan  the 
Government  is  permitted  to  guarantee, 
and  ye<  the  cost  of  homes  has  risen 
steadily. "Surely  we  need  to  increase  the 
present  maximum  -ruarantee  from  S7.500 
to  at  least  SIO.OOO 

To  fail  to  grant  part-time  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  will  continue  to 
penalize  .service-disabled  veterans  who 
otherwise  could  work  at  a  regular  job  and 
at  the  same  time  train  to  improve  their 
skills. 

I  feel  Congress  will  want  to  speak  with 
a  single  voice  in  urging  the  priority  em- 
ployment of  returning  veterans  in  pri- 
vate industry,  and  m  passing  '.he  sorely 
needed  veterans  in  the  Public  Service 
Act. 

If  we  in  Congress  are  to  match  the  im- 
pre.ssive  list  of  administrative  actions  on 
l>ehalf  of  .ser\icemen  and  veterans  the 
President  ir  tends  to  take,  we  must  act  on 
these  legisl:  tive  measures  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  TEACJUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp<>aker.  I 
welcome  the  outstandmsr  message  .sent  to 
us  by  President  Johnson  dealing  with  his 
i-ecommendations  for  exp>anded  benefits 
for  our  veterans  and  .servicemen.  With 
.some  J6  million  Americans  now  bearing 
the  title  of  ■Veteran,"  and  another 
600,000  a  year  joining  the.se  ranks,  it  is 
fitting  that  our  Chief  Executive  should 
take  due  note  of  this  .segment  of  our 
l^)opulation.  His  interest  m  the  programs 
being  enacted  for  our  veterans,  and  espe- 
cially those  programs  which  will  bene- 
fit our  Vietnam  veterans,  is  a  most  en- 
couraging sign.  I  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent for  las  intercot  and  his  exctUent 
reconrunendations. 

I  was  particularly  intere.sted  in  the 
President's  proposal  that  the  GI  loan 
guaranty  program  t)e  revamped  .so  that 
the  guaranteed  jKirtion  would  ir.crease 
from  57.500  to  S  10,000.  The  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  slated  this  as  our 
number  one  priority,  and  as  our  first 
order  of  business  on  February  7  we  will 
begin  heanngs  on  this  matter.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  proiK)sal  to  increase  the  loan 
guarantee  amount,  we  also  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  iwssibility  of 
an  increase  in  the  interest  rate  for  VA 
loans,  as  .ve  are  most  interested  in  mak- 
ing more  homes  available  to  our  return- 
ing .servicemen. 

With  5  million  men  becoming  eligible 
for  these  home  loans  through  the  third 


generation  GI  bill,  and  with  more  thou- 
sands becoming  elii^ible  each  month,  it  is 
imjjerative  that  we  revitalize  the  hous- 
ing policies  for  our  veterans.  The  loan 
ix)licies  must  be  in  keeping  with  our  pres- 
ent economic  situation  and  the  funds 
available  for  new  housing  throughout  the 
'country, 

I  welcomed  the  President's  comments 
on  the  national  cemetery  system.  As  you 
know,  last  year  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives changed  the  responsibility  for  the 
three  different  systems  to  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  We  have  a  great  in- 
terest In  this  problem,  and  we  are  plan- 
nmg  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter 
m  Lirder  to  develop  a  protrram  which  will 
meet  our  present  needs.  We  ho!H?  to  have 
thee  proposals  ready  for  congressional 
action  early  in  the  year. 

I  am  hai'py  to  .'■ay  th.it  the  House 
unanimously  passed  last  session  the  leg- 
islation which  will  iirotect  the  veteran 
who  is  on  the  pension  roles  auainst  los.ses 
that  could  result  from  increases  in 
other  income  .•■uch  as  social  security.  I 
join  with  the  President  in  hoping  that 
this  legislation  will  meet  with  expedi- 
tious Senate  approval  The  social  security 
increases  are  scheduled  to  l^euin  in  April, 
and  our  present  laws  make  allowances 
for  any  increase  within  the  year 
in  computing  the  amounts  for  i)ension 
purposes  But  I  believe  that  it  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  those  concerned  that  the 
legislation  be  .sent  to  the  I*resident  in  or- 
der that  they  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  eventualities  which  could  leave 
them  without  the  necessary  laws  to  cover 
this  .social  security  increase. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  President 
had  directed  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  intensify  their  existing  i;rogram 
of  counseling  in  Vietnam,  at  di.scharge 
centers  and  in  military  hospitals,  w^ 
face  a  more  difTicult  problem  in  this 
conflict  than  we  have  in  the  i)ast  when 
large  numbers  of  persons  were  dis- 
charged at  .selected  centers.  Now,  there 
are  some  257  centers  located  at  military 
bases  where  scrviccpicn  may  be  dis- 
charged. There  are  no  longer  the  large 
groups,  and  it  is  difficult  to  inform  the 
veteran  of  all  his  benehts  which  liave 
been  enacted  by  the  Con;.;ress  for  him. 
These  new  directives  will  assure  that  all 
,v?terans  receive  the  information  which 
Will  make  his  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  life  easier. 

I  was  interestc-d  in  the  President's 
comment  on  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory 
Commission.  I  assure  you  that  the  Vet- 
erans -Mlairs  Committee  is  most  inter- 
ested in  .-tudying  the  rejxirt  which  they 
will  make.  These  outstanding  veteran 
leaders  traveled  throughout  the  Nation 
last  .\ear.  interviewing  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans, veterans  organisation  leaders,  and 
other  civic  leaders  on  their  ideas  for  the 
entice  veterans  benefit  program 

tAis  Commission  was  headed  by  Mr, 
Robert  M.  McCurdy,  who  resigned  as  the 
American  Legion's  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  Chairman.  Others  on 
the  Commission  were  Mr.  Andy  Borge, 
former  commander  ui  chief  nf  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars:  Mr.  Claude  Cal- 
legaiy.  former  national  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Vet<;rans;  Mr. 
Melvin  T.   Dixon.   State   service  officer, 


Florida  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs; 
Mr  Ralph  E.  Hall,  national  executive 
director  of  AMVETS:  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
flouston.  past  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I:  Mr.  Mel- 
\  I'.i  L.  J.icobsen,  Nevada  commissioner  for 
veterans'  affairs  sii.ce  1353:  Mr.  L.  Eldon 
James,  past  r^.ational  commander  of  the 
.-\merican  Legion:  Mr.  William  N.  Rice, 
director  rif  the  Colorado  State  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  .since  1947; 
Col.  \Varren  A  f'obinson,  a  retired  mili- 
tary career  officer;  nnd  Mr.  Pete  Wheeler, 
prescn.tly  director  of  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Service. 

l^pccific  legislation  is  needed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  that  each  group  of 
veterans  present.  We  are  plea.sed  that 
the  Congress  is  able  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment m  fornuilatini;  new  programs,  as 
well  as  the  extension  or  expansion  of 
existing  programs,  that  will  provide 
benefits  which  are  in  keeping  with  the 
chani^ing  times  ar;d  living-'  standards  of 
this  Nation. 

The  brave  men  who  today  are  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  with  Communist  ag- 
.ressors  in  Vietnam  desciTe  the  urati- 
tude  and  thanks  of  this  Nation.  But  Ihcy 
desen'e  more  than  words — they  deserve 
our  actions  in  answering  ■•their  needs 
upon  their  return  to  civilian  life.  The 
Nation  and  its  Congress  will  respond  to 
these  needs  by  enactins  legislation  that 
will  show  our  respect. 

Mr.  AD.MR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  iKiint  in  the  Recokd. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Tlicrc  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  .A.D.\IR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  President's  message  on 
veterans  and  servicemen.  I  am  pleased 
I  hat  he  has  seen  fit  to  single  out  this 
im.oortant  ,'egment  of  our  population  for 
consideration.  This  message.  Mr, 
Speaker,  represents  a  manifestation  of 
tlic  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Go". erniiieiit  and  our  people  to  ade- 
quately z'uT.d  properly  discharge  an  obli- 
f;ation  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  have  answered  the  call  to  arms  in 
defense  of  freedom. 

Tl.e  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  veterans  are  relatively 
modest  in  scope  and  cost.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  .such  unusual  restraints  have 
not.  been  exerci.sed  in  many  of  the  ad- 
mini,>tration's  other  spending  prccrams. 

Most  of  the  cost  attached  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  arc  at- 
tributable to  H.R.  12555.  the  veterans 
pension  bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
December  15  of  last  year. 

Tiie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
just  recently  acquired  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  relating  to  national  ceme- 
teries. Since  that  time,  the  committee 
and  Its  staff  have  been  accumulating 
data  and  studying  this  problem  with  a 
view  to  formulating;  a  national  policy  on 
cemeteries  and  \eterans'  burial,  I  am 
pleased  to  .^ee  that  the  President  has 
added  ius  voice  to  those  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  tills  urgent  problem. 

One  program  that  has  been  tested  and 
found  worthy  is  the  program  of  counsel- 
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mg  on  the  scene  in  Vietnam  those  serv- 
icemen who  are  about  to  be  discharged 
and  are  being  acquainted  before  they 
leave  the  battle  area  with  the  benefits 
and  assistance  programs  that  have  been 
established  for  them. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  with 
I  he  cooperation  of  the-Department  of  De- 
ten,se,  .set  up  more  than  a  year  ago  its 
first  pilot  ijrogram  in  Vietnam  to  give 
iliese  .servicemen  full  information  about 
GI  I  ducation.  home  loans,  employment 
!  iLiiits.  and  all  other  benefits  provided  by 

I  lie  Congress. 

The  program  has  been  a  huge  success. 
Thus    far    more    than    220,000    combat 

I I  oops  have  learned  first  hand  of  their 
(iititlement  and  been  instructed  in  how- 
to  make  application  for  these  hard-won 
l)rivileges. 

The  President  now  calls  for  a  step-up 
in  this  program.  Concurrently  with  this 
effort  on  the  far-off  field  of  battle,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  launched  an- 
other innovation  in  counseling.  Unwill- 
ing to  wait  until  the  sick  and  wounded 
servicemen  were  able  to  leave  their  hos- 
pital beds  for  a  formal  return  to  civilian 
status,  the  VA  began  visiting  sick  and 
wounded  servicemen  at  their  hospital 
bedsides.  Since  that  time,  applications 
for  special  training  and  disability  pay- 
ments have  been  processed  on  the  spot 
for  more  than  17.000  .sick  and  wounded. 

VA  lias  operated  its  program  in  110 
military  hospitals  and  150  separation 
centers.  In  his  current  message,  the  Pres- 
ident has  revealed  that  he  has  asked  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ex- 
pand this  program  to  176  militar>-  hos- 
I)itals — practically  the  entire  military 
hospital  system — and  all  of  the  257  mili- 
tary .separation  centers.  In  this  way, 
through  visits  to  hospitals  and  separa- 
tion centers  the  VA  will  be  able  to  reach 
more  than  70.000  .servicemen  each 
month. 

Some  of  the  President  s  recommenda- 
tions will  require  a  closer  look  and  care- 
ful study.  Let  me  assure  my  colleagues, 
that  whether  or  liot  the  President's  pro- 
Ijosals  are  enacted,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  continue  its  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  perfect  a  sound  structure 
of  veterans'  benefits 

Mr.  SAYLOR  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  improve- 
ments in  \eterans  benefits  proposed  in 
the  President's  message  deserve  our  care- 
ful consideration.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  .send  a  man  to  war.  To  do  less  than  we 
can  for  him  when  he  returns  would  be  to 
violate  the  great  traditions  of  this 
country. 

One  important  contribution  J,his  Na- 
tion can  make  is  to  assure  eveiy  veteran, 
whether  he  is  a  frontline  hero  Dr  whether 
he  has  been  assigned  a  support  role,  the 
Ijrivilegc  of  being  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery.  This  should  be  a  basic  right 
for  any  .serviceman  and  veteran,  and  the 
burial  place  should  be  convenient  to  his 
iionie. 

I   am  delighted  with  the  President's 


words  that  every  veteran  who  wants  it— 
those  who  risked  their  lives  at  Belleau 
Wood,  Iwo  Jima.  and  the  DMZ— .-hould 
have  the  right  to  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery.  I  have  advocated  this  policy 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  Conmess 
and  at  long  last  it  is  as.sunng  to  have  ad- 
ministration support.  I  also  note  tliat 
recommendations  for  the  promiH  .solu- 
tion of  this  vexing  situation  undoubtedly 
will  be  madek  in  the  lepoit  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission. 
Today  our  men  are  fighting  and  niv- 
ing  their  lives  in  freedom's  defense.  It 
is  profoundly  necessary  that  we  convey 
t  J  them — and  to  Americans  everywhere — 
our  full  acknowledgement  and  gratitude 
for  their  selfless  .service  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  threatened  by  the 
forces  of  aggression. 

I  support  the  proposals  to  increase  the 
maximum  guarantee  on  GI  home  loans 
from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  For  18  years,  that 
guarantee  has  remained  at  S7.500 — ade- 
quate in  1950,  as  the  President  i)ointed 
out,  but  no  longer  so  in  today's  housing 
market.  Homeownership  fosters  citizen- 
ship— the  veteran  became  a  man  with 
roots;  a  man  with  stability  that  home- 
ownership  seems  to  engender.  The  effect 
of  the  GI  loan  program  will  last  long  af- 
ter it  has  passed  from  the  American 
scene,  so  let  us  give  it  every  support  we 
can  possibly  extend  to  this  most  bene- 
ficial program. 

This  Congress  also  should  allow  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  to  take  advantage 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  relaxing  the  present  require- 
ment for  full-time  enrollment.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  a  trend  in  America  for  per- 
sons on  jobs  to  take  after-work  training 
to  enrich  their  lives.  Training  and  edu- 
cational programs  for  veterans  have 
helped  to  build  up  America's  manpower 
reservoirs,  so  urgently  needed  for  our 
Nation's  strength  and  well-being. 

There  also  is  another  i^lan  presented 
by  the  administration  which  deserves 
our  careful  consideration.  It  is  called 
\eterans  in  public  service — VIPS.  This 
not  only  is  designed  to  mve  veterans 
a  new  opportunity,  but  it  hopefully  uould 
encourage  former  servicemen  to  lake 
their  skills  and  education  into  areas  of 
[public  service. 

This  would  help  erase  the  shortage  of 
teachers  in  .slum  classrooms,  beef  up 
forces  of  police  and  firemen,  supply  hos- 
pital workers  and  persons  who  choose 
work  in  economically  deprived  areas.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  and  more  i^a- 
tiiotic  group  of  persons  to  .'^end  into 
these  areas  of  public  service  than  our 
veterans — the  men  who  know  the  real 
value  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  the  message  to  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident quoted  Abraham  Lincoln  in  defin- 
ing this  country's  historic  obligation  'to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  or- 
phan." I  endorse  this  philosophy  and  ask 
my  colleagues  to  help  make  it  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  hves  of  our  veterans  and 
their  survivors  by  acting  swiftly  on  the 
generous  and  vitally  needed  measures 
recommended  in  the  veterans  message. 

These  proposals,  and  previous  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress,  demonstrate 
convincingly  that  America  has  not  for- 


gotten lier  veterans:  that,  through  Irain- 
mu  and  other  benefits.  America  has  given 
Vi  terans  the  opportunity  to  make  up  for 
tile  years  lost  in  service,  so  that  they 
miL'ht  achieve  their  rightful  i^laces  m 
our  society. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Peimsvlvania.  Mr 
Siifakcr,  the  President's  message  on 
veterans  affairs  demonstrates  renewed 
dedication  by  the  administration  to  care 
lor  our  returning  servicemen  and  I'neir 
families. 

I  was  [larticula.ly  pleased  to  learn  that 
Philadelphia  will  be  among  tlie  10  major 
cities  designated  for  U.S.  vetwans  assist- 
ance centers.  The  idea  of  having  the 
varied  services  available  to  returning 
sQjvicemen  under  one  roof  .shows  con- 
cern lor  assisting  the  veteran  in  read- 
justment to  civilian  life. 

The  President's  propcsed  Veterans  in 
Public  Service  .^et  is  doubly  important  to 
this  Nation  and  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues. 

First,  it  w  ill  open  doors  of  opportunity 
to  serve  for  veterans.  It  gives  fresh  in- 
centives to  being  a  ix)licenian  or  fireman; 
a  .schoolteacher  in  an  economically  de- 
Ijrived  area;  or  makes  VISTA,  youth  op- 
l)ortuniiy  centers,  and  the  concentrated 
employment  i)rocram  more  attractive. 

.'-econd,  it  will  supply  tiiesc  needed 
fields  of  endeavor  with  the  finest  talent 
this  country  has  to  offer — its  veterans. 
I  v.as  pleased  to  .see  renewed  support 
by  the  President  for  increased  maximums 
in  life  insurance  for  veterans  and  the 
Hou.se-pas.sed  bill  which  is  now  trending 
in  the  Senate  concerning  dispropor- 
tionate veterans  pensions  losses  because 
of  other  income — such  as  social  security. 
Congress  should  move  swiftly  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  guarantee  on  home 
loans  and  extend  \ocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  part-time  enrollees  who  are  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  executive  efforts  to  expand 
benefits  and  services  to  veterans,  such  as 
increased  in-hospital  counseling,  ex- 
jjansion  of  Project  100.000  and  Project 
Transition.  These  programs  are  vital  in 
.■■eeing  that  veterans  are  quickly  em- 
Ijloyed.  I  also  endorse  new  emphasis  on 
veterans  hiring  by  civil  service  and 
in-ivate  industry.  These,  connected  with 
VIPS  and  the  new  assistance  contrrs, 
should  offer  n^v  encouragement  to  our 
servicemen  and  veterans.  There  should 
be  no  question  but  what  opportunity  and 
sincere  assistance  awaits  them  when 
they  need  heljj. 

Mr.  TENZER.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  liiinl.  we 
owe  it  to  our  veteran.s — especially  those 
fighting  m  Victnam^io  uet  Ijehind  the 
President's  recommendations  in  his  spe- 
cial veterans  mcssace  to  the  Congress. 

I  also  think  this  prop  ram  should  be 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
V/e  recall  pas.sage  of  the  Veterans  Pen- 
sion and  Readjustment  A.ssistance  Act 
of  1967  by  the  Congress.  This  legislation 
was  urgently  needed,  to  provide  benefits 
to  men  serving  in  the  Vietnam  era  equiv- 
alent to  those  pro\ided  men  and  women 
who  served  during  World  War  II  and 
Korea, 

I  am  especially  gratified  to'see  that  the 
President  has  advocated  an  increase  in 
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the  amount  of  GI  Insurance  to  be  made 
available  to  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Since  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  the  world  has  moved  alone — 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  In  the  United 
States  have  ijone  up  ' 

The  amount  of  Govertiment  Insurance 
made  available  to  the  GI  today  is  the 
same  a.s  it  was  way  bade  during  World 
War  I  The  amount  of  insurance  provided 
a  half-century  ayn  is  today  clearly  in- 
adequate It  must  be  increased  to  pro- 
vide more  protection  to  the  familie.s  of 
men  who  fall  m  battle,  or  to  the  ravaiies 
of  diseases  and  illne.ss  broutjht  on  by 
their  military'  .•.ervi«>. 

Of  particular  intwest  ;>  the  Presidents 
proposal  for  a  V'eterans  in  the  Public 
Service  Act  of  19fi8 — a  measure  desit:ned 
to  provide  incentives  to  ciiannel  the  tal- 
ents of  veterans  to  the  fields  of  teaching 
the  disadvantaged,  help  .-trcntithen  po- 
lice and  Qre  departmenus.  work  in  local 
hospitals  i»  need  of  .skills  and  add  to  the 
ranks  of  VISTA  volunteers  by  workinii 
in  youth  i>pportunity  centers  raid  in  con- 
centrated employment  programs. 

The  proposed  investment  of  $50  mil- 
lion m  this  public  service  program  is 
certainly  justified  and  can  .serve  as  a 
pilot  project  for  the  service  corps  con- 
cept. ^ 

To  increase  the  anrount  of  available 
servicemen's  'roup  life  insurance  from 
the  current  ina.vimum  of  $10,000  to  a 
minimum  of  SI  2,000.  with  higher 
amounts  ^aled  to  the  pay  of  the  .service- 
men to  a  maximum  uf  $30,000.  is  com- 
pletely justiJied  under  .^ur  present-day 
economic  standard. 

I  believe  a  man  can  do  a  better  job, 
whatever  that  job  mi^ht  be.  if  he  knows 
t  his  family  will  be  taken  care  of  in  case 
of  misfortune  Free  from  financial  worry, 
the  GI  can  concentrate  on  his  duties, 
and  these  duties,  we  know,  demand  his 
cxunplete  attention. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, phrased  as  a  request  for  specific 
recommendations  from  the  US.  Veterans 
Advisory  Cominussion,  calls  for  the  burial 
of  veterans  in  national  cemeteries  rea- 
sonably close  to  home  Most  veterans 
want  this  right.  We  should  .•>«€  that  it  is 
granted  them. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Sfieaker.  today  the 
President  outlined  his  blueprint  for  the 
homecoming  he  wants  our  veterans  to 
receive.  It  is  rightfully  the  most  far- 
reaching  veterans  program  the  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  consider.  Its  pro- 
posals will  help  returning  .<;ervice  men 
and  women  to  have  adequate  homes  and 
to  qualify  for  jobs  which  can  develop  into 
the  stable  life  we  all  desire. 

I  especially  compliment  the  President 
for  taking  positive  =.tcps  to  overcome  the 
communications  gap  between  the  serv- 
icemen and  the  benefits  the  country  has 
provided  .\\\  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain 
if  the  veterans  for  whom  they  are  de- 
signed do  not  know  of  their  existence.  I 
believe  the  establishment  of  one-stop 
centers  where  a  veteran  can  receive  per- 
sonal attention  and  advice  on  all  the 
benefits  provided  for  him  will  do  much 
to  hasten  his  transition  into  civilian  life. 
I  am  happy  the  city  of  Clev'tland  is 
among  one  of  the  10  major  cities  named 
to  shortly  o;)€n  a  U.S.  veterans  assist- 
ance center.  '' 


I  strongly  support  the  veterans-in- 
public-service  program  I  know  that  a 
man  or  woman  who  lias  defended  his 
country  against  enemy  aggre.ssion  will  be 
mentally,  physically,  and  morally  ready 
to  work  for  a  .solution  to  problems  on 
the  homefront  It  takes  a  .special  kind 
of  person  to  !Ui  the  ranks  of  VISTA,  to 
work  in  youth  op[X)rtunity  centers,  to 
leach  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  these 
veterans,  more  than  anyone  else,  can 
rejuvenate  our  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  .■Xinencan  dream  of  peace,  happiness, 
health,  and  r>rosperitv. 

I  believe  the  President's  proi>osals  en- 
compass the  many  needs  our  veterans 
will  face,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  lend  mv  support  to  assuring  them  of 
the  homecoming  they  so  richly  deserve 
Mr  P0.\GF:  Mr  Speaker.  I  -ee  in  the 
Presldent'.s  message  today  concern  not 
only  with  veterans  affairs,  but  also  with 
one  («f  the  most  serioius  manpower  short- 
ages in  our  Nation  today— a  shortage  in 
trained  medical  personnel,  especially  the 
shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  the  last 
decades  in  makitv  medical  care  avail- 
able to  the  .\merican  people — to  the  el- 
derly, the  young,  and  the  needy.  The 
business  community  has  made  such  care 
available  to  millions  more  through  its 
health  insurance  programs  But  all  this 
15  of  no  use  unless  the  nece.s.sarv  i>eople 
and  facilities  are  ready  to  inini.'^tcr  to  the 
Sick, 

.\merica  is  suffering  from  a  critical 
shortage  of  medical  personnel.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  citizens'  wel- 
fare that  we  recognize  this  shortage,  and 
take  steps  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  training  programs  the  President 
has  asked  the  Veterans"  Administration 
to  develop  represents  a  step  toward  the 
goal  of  ?.  full  medical  manpower  supply. 
These  programs  utilize  already  existing 
facilities  and  personnel — a  wise  ap- 
proach to  the  rapid  filling  of  the  med- 
ical ranks.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  action  in  this  .situation. 

VA  medicine  not  only  serves  the  vet- 
eran, but  Its  ben-hts  extend,  literally, 
to  all  mankind 

\,\\s  research  has  pioneered  many  new 
techniques  and  approaches  in  medicine 
and  in  such  vital  areas  as  heart  disease 
and  mental  illness. 

With  its  166  hospitals,  the  VA  has 
trained  thousands  of  doctors  and  profes- 
sional workers  The  President  says  there 
is  room  in  the  VA  medical  system  to  train 
even  more  and  he  has  asked  the  VA  to  do 
so.  I  sup;x)rt  that  and  hoi^e  that  this 
measure  advocated  by  the  President  will 
be  favorably  ivtted  upon  by  the  Congress. 
In  my  ^.wn  area  there  is  an  especial 
and  out.standing  opportunity  to  rapidly 
enlarge  our  medical  traimng  facilities. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
splendid  hospital  at  Temple.  Tex.  The 
Scott  and  White  Clinic,  the  Kings 
E>aughiers  Hospital,  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Hospital,  together  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  provide  an  out- 
standing nucleus  of  medical  activity  Im- 
probable as  I  know  it  .seems,  to  me 
Temple,  Tex. — a  .small  city  of  less  than 
50.000 — has  more  fellows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  than  any  city  in 
Texas  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 


Indeed,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  only 
the  three  very  large  cities  in  Texas  have 
as  many  well-qualified  doctors  ready  to 
teach  in  a  medical  .scho<il.  With  the  type 
of  medical  institutions  that  are  found  in 
Temple,  there  ;s  also  probable  more  clin- 
ical material  than  in  any  except  the  th.ce 
lart:e  cities. 

The  location  for  a  medical  .school  on 
the  new  ■Hospital  Loop"  on  the  South 
Side  of  Temple  will  be  provided  without 
cost  to  the  State,  .md  indeed,  if  such  a 
medical  school  were  authorized  at  this 
time  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
the  available  .space  in  the  old  hospital 
buildings  from  which  patients  have  been 
moved  into  the  new  structure  opened  last 
summer.  I  have  previously  had  the  as- 
surance of  the  Veterans'  Admini.stration 
tliat  this  .space  could  be  made  available 
for  immediate  occupancy  This  is.  of 
course,  in  line  with  the  program  today 
outlined  by  the  President. 

Tt-mple  already  has  a  nurses  training 
program  which  can  and  should  be  ex- 
panded The  State  of  Texas  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  one.  and  iirob- 
ably  several,  new  medical  schools  at  the 
earliest  i>ossiblt  date.  The  President's 
message  clearly  points  the  way  to  the  use 
of  the  existing  facilities  in  Temple.  .\p- 
parently  all  we  now  need  is  approval  by 
th.-  State  coordinating  board  an^author- 
ization  by  the  State  legislature.  With 
that  we  can  respond  to  the  President's 
appeal  almost  overnight.  Temple  is  ready 
to  do  so  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  ready  to  help  construct 
a  permanent  home  I  believe  this  offers 
an  opportunity  v.-hich  our  State  cannot 
afford  to  ignore 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  his  message 
on  veterans  matters  tran.smitted  to  the 
House  this  afternoon. 

Described  in  this  message  was  a  vari- 
ety of  aggressive  new  .'^teps  being  taken 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  bring  the 
maximum  good  to  veterans  from  benefits 
already  authorized  by  Con  :ress. 

Also  listed  by  the  President  was  a 
."^eries  of  legislative  steps  that  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  bring  veterans  benefits 
up  to  date— to  make  them  fit  the  present 
.situatvfin  and  today's  economy. 

The"  President  addressed  his  message 
to  Congress,  but  it  was  more  than  that. 
It  was  a  me.ssage  to  the  men  and  women 
!iow  .'crving  in  our  .^rmcd  Forces. 

Tl^.e  message  will  be  heard  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  now  serving — and 
those  about  to  be  called — as  an  indicator 
that  their  Government  appreciates  what 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  do.  Th.e 
report  of  new  administrative  .steps  and 
ti.c  proposals  for  new  authority  shows  an 
understanding  of  sacrifices  being  made 
by  those  who  are  moved  by  patriotism. 
Thfse  men  and  women  in  uniform  will 
be  watching  for  still  another  message. 
Tills  time,  the  message  must  come  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  By  our 
action — or  by  our  inaction — we  will  be 
sending  answers  to  tliese  questions: 

Do  the  American  people  appreciate  the 
.sacrifices  of  fighting  men  enough  to  give 
their  survivors  adequate  life  insurance 
protection? 

Will  they  welcome  him  back  to  civilian 
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hfe  by  helping  to  smooth  his  transition 
with  adequate  training  and  job  assist- 
ance? 

Do  they  agree  that  he  deserves  the  best 
possible  medical  care? 

How  will  they  us?  his  newly  developed 
t  ilents  of  leadership,  and  how  will  he  be 
encouraged  to  channel  them  into  civilian 
I  ur.suiis  that  will  benefit  both  him  and 
;he  Nation  as  a  wh.ole'.' 

Will  we  ask  him  to  leach  in  the  ghettos 
;is  a  t'.cslure  of  tlie  |)atriotism  he  has  al- 
ready demonstrated,  or  will  v.e  also  in- 
sure that  he  is  justly  compensated? 

Our  response  to  these  ciuestions  will  be 
a  message  Irom  the  American  people,  as 
veil  as  from  Congress.  It  will  show  how 
liie'Deople  feel  about  the  .sacrifices  made 
by  their  .sons  and  husbands  wherever 
they  meet  the  enemy- in  Vietnam,  or 
off  the  coast  of  North  Korea. 

Do  we  appreciate  their  sacrifices  as 
they  stand  ready  in  aircraft  that  can 
turn  from  a  flight  ):)osition  over  the 
Arctic  toward  an  aggressor  target  on  a 
moment's  notice? 

Regardless  of  the  action  we  take,  these 
men,  and  those  who  have  just  been  called 
to  active  duty,  will  continue  to  do  their 
duty  as  they  see  it. 

But  the  only  way  they  can  be  sure  their 
.■•aciifices  are  not  in  vain  is  to  get  a  mes- 
sage from  this  Congress  in  the  form  of 
quick  action  on  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. 

I  ur^fe  you  to  give  these  jjroposals  the 
same  careful  attention  and  speedy  en- 
actment that  followed  President  John- 
son's 1967  proposals  for  veterans. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago — on  January  31.  1967— President 
Johnson  presented  to  us  a  message  on 
America's  servicemen  and  veterans. 

This  date  marked  the  first  time  a  Chief 
Executive  ever  submitted  to  Congress  a 
special  message  on  this  subject. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  embodied 
most  of  what  the  President  requested 
into  a  legislative  package — passed  unani- 
mously— that  became  Public  Law  90-77 
wiien  President  Jolmson  signed  it  into 
law  on  August  31.  1S67— exactly  7  months 
after  he  submitted  iiis  message. 

Now.  the  President  has  come  to  us 
again  to  further  update  servicemen  and 
veterans  legislation  and  to  fill  some  gaps 
that  were  left  open. 

First,  of  course.  \ye  should  consider 
two  matters  of  unfinished  business. 

One  is  to  increase  the  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  maximum  from 
S  10.000 — the  limit  established  in  the 
World  War  I  era— to  $30,000. 

Second,  we  must  protect  the  veteran 
who  is  on  a  pension  against  losses  he 
may  suffer  from  increases  in  other  in- 
come, such  as  social  security.  The  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  passed 
a  bill  reflecting  this  principle  last  year. 

As  to  other  matters  relating  to  Amer- 
ica s  servicemen  and  veterans  that  will 
come  before  the  Congress,  the  President 
has  asked  for: 

An  increase  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  in 
tl;e  GI  loan  guaranty; 

Permission  for  veterans  to  take  both 
part-time  and  full-time  vocational  re- 
habilitation; 

A  recommendation  from  the  UJS.  Vet- 


erans' Advisory  Commission  concerning 
the  national  cemetery  problem; 

Expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
favoring  job  priority  for  returning  vet- 
erans by  both  the  Government  and 
private  industry;  and 

Enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  in- 
centives to  bring  veterans  into  public 
service — especially  as  tf  achcrs  in  cla.ss- 
rooms  in  deprived  areas  with  teacher 
shortages. 

I  pledge  my  support  to  these  programs 
and  urge  upon  my  coUeat-ues  that  we  five 
early  approval  to  Itie  recommendations 
made  by  our  President. 

It  would  be  improper  tc  let  the  welfare 
of  our  veterans  suffer  taccau.se  of  dilatory- 
action  on  our  part  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  compliments  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  outstanding 
mcss.ige  he  has  .sent  us  today  on  the 
benefits  for  our  sei-vicemcn  and  veterans. 
The  program  outlined  in  the  President's 
message  are  definitely  needed  to  exjiress 
the  full  appreciation  of  this  Nation  for 
the  sacrifices  made  by  our  servicemen. 

Last  year  we  passed  legislation  enlarg- 
ing on  the  Third  Generation  GI  bill.  This 
lijislation  was  introduced  by  ray  able  col- 
league Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  of 
my  home  State,  in  the  Senate  and  I  co- 
sponsored  it  in  the  House.  I  gave  this  leg- 
islation my  full  support,  and  I  feel  that 
we  have  made  it  ix)ssible  lor  an  easier  le- 
turn  lo  civilian  life  by  tho.se  men  who 
were  serving  our  Nation. 

Today,  some  26  million  men  and  wom- 
en bear  the  proud  title  of  veteran.  Each 
month  we  add  some  70,000  more  people 
to  these  ranks.  With  their  dependents, 
these  men  and  women  make  up  over  45 
percent  of  our  total  population.  It  is  fit- 
ting and  just  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  see  that  these  men  and  women 
who  have  made  such  sacrifices  have  eveiT 
benefit  that  \\'ill  provide  opportunity  for 
a  stable  and  secure  life. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
comments  made  by  the  President  on  tne 
national  cemetery  system.  As  you  know, 
I  have  been  most  interested  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  cemetery  system.  Within 
my  home  State  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
the  creation  of»a  new  national  cemetery. 
I  have  suggested,  and  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  the  effect,  that  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration cemetei-y  located  at  the  site 
of  the  former  VA  hospital  in  Fort  Bayard 
be  designated  as  a  national  cemetery.  In 
view  of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
White  House  over  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding the  right  to  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  to  all  veterans,  and  in  a  loca- 
tion reasonably  close  to  their  homes,  to- 
day I  am  hopeful  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  give  si^eedy  con- 
sideration to  my  legislation  and  give  their 
approval  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
cemetery  at  the  Fort  Bayard  site. 

I  was'happy  to  note  that  the  President 
had  ordered  an  expediting  of  the  serv- 
ices available  to  our  servicemen  in  the 
way  of  counsehng  and  educational  op- 
portunities. It  is  most  important  that  all 
of  our  servicemen  know  of  the  many 
benefits  that  have  been  provided  for  them 
by  Congress  in  order  that  they  may  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Embodied  in  the  new  proposals  is  a 


recommendation  for  the  creation  of  a 
Veterans  in  Public  Service — 'VIPS 
Corps.  I  believe  that  this  suggestion  has 
definite  merit  and  should  be  given  evciy 
consideration.  Throuiih  such  programs 
we  could  provide  oi>portunities  lor  our 
veterans  to  receive  educations  that  v.ould 
l)rfpare  tliem  for  future  service  i:i  this 
country,  aiding  in  the  Abolition  of  untm- 
jilovment. 

I.  for  one.  welcome  the  suggestions  of 
the  President,  and  as.sure  him  that  I  v  ill 
-ive  cvry  consideration  to  his  pronosa's. 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
latent  message  to  the  Congress  is  a  in'o- 
f^nindly  thrilling  call  lo  action,  Con- 
.s:der  liie  title  alone:  "America's  Serviec- 
men  and  Veterans:  Our  Pride  and 
Slienglli."  There,  certainly,  is  a  slogan 
for  our  day.  Never  has  it  been  truer 

The  message  calls  for  action,  yes.  but 
not  merely  legislative  action,  imponnnt 
as  that  Is  lo  all  of  us  right  now.  It  is  ac- 
tion all  across  the  ijoard  that  the  Pith- 
dent  is  a.^king  of  America  now.  The  mes- 
sage calls  for  constant  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  existing  programs 
for  servicemen  and  veterans,  and  the  ex^. 
pansion  of  several.  The  message  invite; 
the  understanding  of  private  industry  m 
assuring  ,iab  iiriority  for  these  who  are 
bearing  the  cost  of  conflict,  on  their 
return, 

I  find  this  newest  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent inspiring  and  broad-vi.sioncd.  Since 
hearing  i'.  and  reading  and  rereading  it. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues m  the  Congress,  who  feel  the 
rame. 

Consider  for  a  moment  but  one  of  the 
many  stirring  proposals  in  this  certain- 
to-be  historic  document:  the  veterans4n 
public  service  program— VIPS,  Happily 
conceived,  happily  named,  this  propo.sal 
deserves  not  only  legislative  promotion 
into  a  program  but  every  support  there- 
after along  the  way. 

The  President  says,  in  his  introduction 
of  it. 

If  the  veteran  needs  ills  country's  iielp.  the 
country  neeiis  lus  more. 

The  \eier.a,b  of  Valley  Forge  icnew  bettor 
;han  ino.st  ihe  value  (^t  the  nation  he  was 
building. 

The  veteran  ol  .^ntietam  knew  better  than 
most  the  value  of  the  Union  he  helped  to 
heal  and  save. 

The  veteran  ol  the  battles  that  rage  afross 
Ihe  mountains  and  lowlands  ol  Viet-N.uu 
i-;day  I'.now.s  better  than  ino.st  the  ^■alue  uf 
the  ireedom  he  pre?erve.s. 

That  man  i*  an  .as.set  beyond  measure  n 
his  nation. 

Wlierever  we  can,  we  should  continue  to 
ciUisi  him — in  the  service  to  his  communiiy, 
when  milit.arv  duty  is  over. 

To  do  this,  I  propose  the  Vet-Tans  m  Public 
Service— VIPS— Act  of  1968, 

Tlius,  we  have,  -not  only  the  overall 
purpose  of  important  new  legislation 
broadly  staled  for  us  but  the  law  aptly 
named,  and  I  would  say  for  all  lime,  I 
approve  both  of  the  idea  of  the  proposed 
law  and  its  major  provisions,  as  the  Pres- 
ident has  outlined  them  in  his  message. 
These  special  pm-poses  would  be  to  pro- 
vide the  incentives  which  will  guide  the 
talents,  the  wisdom,  and  maturity  of  the 
veteran  into  tlie  most  ui-gent  needs  of 
both  rural  and  tu-ban  America  today: 

To  teach  the  child  in  a  slum  classroom; 
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To  help  man  his  community's  police 
force  and  Are  department; 
To  work  m  the  local  hospital; 
To  fill  the  ranks  of  VISTA  and  neigh- 
borhood youth  centers 

Special  incentives  of  a  monetary  na- 
ture would  be  offered  veterans  wilUnK  to 
man  the  VIPS  proposal  a.s  a  program 

All  this  will  of  course  require  approval 
of  Congress  first.  I  hasten  to  voice  my 
unreserved  approval  and  to  uine  my  col- 
leagues to  fcjct  behind  it  The  imaginative, 
creative  thinking  which  has  insyired  this 
proposal  deserves  encouragement,  and 
encouragement  of  the  most  practical  .sort 

If  I  sense  the  mood  of  the  American 
people  correctly,  we  have  a  mandate 
from  them  to  back  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram for  veterans. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recommendations  of  President  Johnson 
In  his  message  to  us  on  veterans  and 
servicemen*  benefits  rcpre.sent  .some  of 
the  most  fonvard  looking  proposals  ever 
sent  to  Congiess. 

Within  this  message  are  the  means 
whereby  we  can  fulfill  our  obligations  to 
the  men  who  have  foucht  for  this  coun- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  utilize  the 
efforts  of  these  men  in  the  continuing 
battle  to  better  the  American  standards 
of  democracy. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  veterans 
returning  to  us  are  most  deserving  of  all 
our  efforts  in  their  behalf,  but  I  am  also 
convinced  that  they  want  more  than  just 
a  pension  or  compensation.  They  ask  tor 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  as  well  as  themselves.  By  the  pro- 
posals in  the  President's  message  we  have 
the  way  of  pronding  a  helping  hand  but 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  door  for 
the  opportimity  to  service. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  witness  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  toward  our 
veterans.  Last  year  we  received  the  first 
Presidential  message  In  our  history  deal- 
ing with  veterans'  benefits.  This  new  mes- 
sage explores  a  whole  new  field  of  oppor- 
timity for  this  Nation,  as  well  as  expand- 
ing those  programs  which  are  already  in 
existence. 

The  title  of  "veteran"  will  take  on  new 
Impetus  when  we  have  acted  on  these 
recommendations.  I  urge  that  we  con- 
sider the  recommendations  in  this  mes- 
sage as  one  of  our  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  enact  this  legislation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  really  enthusiastic  about 
President  Johnson's  recommendations  to 
aid  returning  servicemen  and  women 

For  more  than  a  year  now  counseling 
eervices  for  veterans  have  been  extended 
to  the  battlegrounds  of  Vietrjam.  And. 
those  who  have  about  completed  their 
tours  of  service  in  the  battle  area,  are 
informed  o(  their  benefits  before  they 
are  separated  from  the  service.  This  is 
an  unusually  fine  service  and  permits 
the  service  man  or  woman  to  study  his 
own  problems  and  make  plans  weeks,  and 
perhaps  months,  before  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  put  them  into  effect. 

For  the  disabled — for  those  who  are 
recuperating  in  our  military  hospitals — 
an  even  more, comprehensive  service  ha« 
been    taken    to>  the    veteran  s    bedside. 


Since  the  program  first  became  effective 
in  1966.  almost  50.000  of  these  men  have 
been  interviewed  A  complete  program  of 
rehabilitation  has  been  worked  out  for 
thousands  of  men. 

Such  programs  have  been  mving  the 
average  serviceman  a  head  start.  They 
have  been  savint;  him  a  lot  of  time  by 
permitting:  him  to  beuin  his  rehabilita- 
tion work  before  he  leaves  the  hospital. 
All  administrative  work  and  much  of  the 
counseliiis  are  out  of  the  way  by  the  time 
the  .service  man  is  ready  to  leave  the 
ho.^pltal. 

This  procram.  first  tried  In  a  few  mili- 
tary hospitals,  became  so  successful  that 
It  spread  to  other  hospitals— 110  of 
them— with  e<iual  gratifying  results. 
Then  it  was  increased  to  150  .service  sep- 
.iration  p«"jlnLs. 

In  Ills  special  veterans  me.ssage  to 
Congress,  the  President  said: 

I  have  directed  the  .Adminlstriitor  ot  Vet- 
erans .MTalrs  to  f.\p,iiid  '.he  program  to  176 
military  hospitals— virtually  the  entire 
system. 

Regarding  the  militai-y  separation 
centers,  the  President  .said:  "I  have  di- 
rected the  Administrator  to  extend  this 
program  to  all  257  such  centers." 

Thus,  it  appears  the  pros^rams,  which 
have  proven  so  effective,  will  be  in- 
creased. They  should  be  pushed  along  as 
rapidly  as  ix>ssible. 

I  am  sure  all  Men;ibers  of  the  Congress 
want  to  make  the  return  to  civilian  life 
as  easy  as  tx)ssible  for  all  veterans.  Our 
programs  of  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion, during  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
not  nearly  so  well  planned,  nor  on  as 
larce  a  scale,  proved  their  worth  and 
repaid  the  Nation  manifold  in  increased 
salaries,  and  hit;her  Uvins  standards.  In 
fact,  the  higher  income  of  the  veteran, 
with  Its  corresponding  income  tax  in- 
crease, has  practically  paid  for  the  pro- 
gram over  the  past  two  decades. 

With  this  speed-up  prosram.  the  vet- 
eran is  able  to  move  richt  along  with 
his  counseling,  his  education  or  training, 
thus,  -saving  him  valuable  time.  And  the 
le.ss  time  spent  in  concluding  his  reha- 
bilitation, the  quicker  he  will  be  able  to 
return  to  civilian  life. 

This  13  a  fine  program,  worthy  of  the 
support  of  everyone  in  Congress.  Let  us 
«ive  the  returning  serviceman  and 
woman  a  break  by  helping  all  we  can. 
This  £;oes  for  everyone — from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down. 

Mr,  'VOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
can  be  fairly  said  that  to  enact  legislation 
to  serve  those  who  have  served  our  Na- 
tion in  Its  hour  of  trial  is  one  of  the  great- 
est pnviles^es  and  most  rewarding  exper- 
iences any  of  us  in  the  Congress  can  ever 
know. 

President  Johnson's  inspiring  message 
to  the  Congress  on  America's  servicemen 
and  veterans — "our  pride  and  our 
strength  "—truly  affords  us  this  privilege 
and  this  reward  once  again. 

For  myself,  I  plan  to  read  and  re-read 
this  message  because  even  in  an  initial 
review  it  is  clearly  a  carefully  con- 
structed, step-by-step  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion in  this  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

Its  simplicity  is  obvious  and  dramatic. 
Quickly  we  can  see  that    to  care  for  him 


who  .shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan'  is  our  para- 
mount obligation.  It  is  the  only  meaning- 
ful way  we  can  honor  those  who  honor 
us  by  their  ser\ice  and  sacrifice  on  our 
behalf. 

The  work  and  the  accomplisliments  of 
past  Congresses  on  behalf  of  our  service- 
men and  veterans  are  capsuled  in  the 
Presidents  message  almost  as  chapter 
headinizs  in  a  history  of  veterans"  legisla- 
tion. 

Then  the  President  defines  the  task 
that  lies  lihead — for  the  Congress  and  for 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

In  detailinL'  the  actions  which  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  now  taking  and  will 
.soon  beuin.  m  response  to  Presidential 
directives  to  .serve  those  who  served  us. 
the  President  has  once  again  emphasized 
the  fact  that  in  the  field  of  veterans'  leg- 
islation, as  in  all  other  areas,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  are  and  must  be 
partners  as  well  as  .separate  and  equal 
branches  of  Government. 

We  can  and  must  act  concurrently. 
It  is  significant.  I  think,  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  on  America's  pride 
and  strength — our  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans— reminds  us.  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  sireat  role  we  play,  and  of  the 
imdreamed  future  we  can  shape. 

I  earnestly  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  study  carefully  the  President's  mes- 
sage, and  having  done  so  to  respond  by 
doing  those  things  he  asked  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  so  doing,  we  will  be  forging  a 
prouder,  stronger  America. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say.  once  again,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  will  be  upon  the  Con- 
f^Vess  of  the  United  States  to  see  how  we 
respond — this  time  to  the  President's  re- 
quest to  improve  the  lot  of  our  .service- 
men and  veterans. 

This  is  something  of  a  special  period. 
■VV^have  servicemen  in  many  corners  of 
tw  world.  They  are  .serving  under  varied 
conditions.  Probably  some  man  in  'Viet- 
nam will  cive  his  life  this  day— perhaps 
at  this  very  hour — because  he  is  support- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  ttie  rotating  system  we  have 
been  using,  some  70.000  veterans  a 
month  are  being  discharged  after  serv- 
ing their  period  of  Vietnam-era  service. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  thrashing 
with  the  problem  of  armed  aggression 
by  the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  are  being  harassed  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  North  Korea.  Recently  the  Pres- 
ident found  it  necessary  to  call  up  ele- 
ments of  our  reserve  military  strength 
so  we  can  maintain  our  proper  posture 
on  this  front  without  weakening  our- 
selves as  we  face  the  challenge  of  the 
Vietnam  jungles. 

Those  in  the  world  who  wish  us  well 
as  we  seek  to  thwart  armed  aggression 
will  note  with  pleasure  that  our  Presi- 
dent, concerned  about  those  Americans 
who  carry  such  a  large  share  of  the  bur- 
den, seeks  to  improve  their  lot. 

Those  in  the  world  who  do  not  wish 
us  well  will  also  note  what  the  President 
has  asked  of  us  and  will  gain  an  im- 
pression— good  or  bad — by  how  we  re- 
spond. 
Americans,  as  they  always  have  been, 


are  free  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
ix)licies  established  by  the  Govemment 
they  elect  But  it  would  be  inconceivable 
to  me  for  any  Member  of  Congress  to  op- 
pose reasonable  proposals  to  assist  the 
men  who  willingly — or  even  reluc- 
tantly— have  performed  the  chore  we 
liave  given  them  and  now  seek  to  find 
iheir  proper  niche  in  .society. 

We  I  cad  that  today's  veteran.s.  com- 
ing back  as  individuals,  rather  than  in 
militarv-  units,  do  not  often  receive  a 
patriotic,  flaa-waving  reception.  Today's 
\eteran  simply  wants  to  pet  back  into 
.America's  society  and  to  make  up,  as 
much  as  possible,  lor  the  time  he  has 
mis.sed.  the  opportiuiities  he  has  lost. 
And  this  country  has  a  fine  veterans 
program,  ably  administered,  to  help  him 
do  this. 

Last  year,  following  the  President's 
recommendation,  we  improved  the  ed- 
ucational opportunities  afforded  to  those 
men  wiio  will  return  to  school.  I  am 
proud  to  say  we  even  provided  for  the 
youngster  who  foolishly  dropped  out  of 
hiuh  school.  He  can  now  return  to  the 
classroom  he  left  and  get  his  high  school 
diploma  without  using  up  any  of  his 
educational  benefits  for  college. 

At  a  time  when  America  faces  war  and 
aggression  on  the  outside — and  our 
young  men  are  serving  with  gallantrj' — 
it  is  important  to  maintain  a  good  pro- 
gram that  will  serve  veterans  after  they 
have  performed  their  duties.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  important 
needs. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  President  has  brought  to 
our  attention  certain  inequities  and  other 
areas  in  which  we  can  do  a  better-job  in 
our  veterans  programs.  ^ 

We  in  the  Congress  should  certainly  do 
all  we  reasonably  can  to  provide  support 
for  the  men  who  are  now  fighting  in  the 
Far  East  on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  We  should 
provide  not  only  whatever  may  be  re- 
quij-ed  militarily,  but  we  should  provide 
support  for  the  serviceman  when  he  re- 
turns to  this  countiy.  We  want  our  serv- 
icemen to  know — we  want  the  world  to 
know — that  we  are  standing  behind  our 
men. 

Surely  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  are  making  a  disproportionately 
hi^h  sacrifice.  Fi.ahting  in  our  behalf 
they  literally  are  .giving  their  lives  and 
limbs  while  we  at  home  have  the  luxury 
of  debating  how  many  North  Vietnam 
tar.aets  should  be  on  the  off-limit  list. 

As  I  .see  it,  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  do  for  our  servicemen  when  they 
return  is  to  help  them  fit  back  into  our 
American  way  of  life  as  promptly  and  as 
comfortably  as  possible. 

The  President's  message  provided  a 
number  of  realistic  ways  we  can  help.  He 
presented  improvcpaents  that  can  be 
made  to  help  veterans  .set  rehabilitated. 
uct  an  education,  train  for  a  job.  find 
their  way  to  the  highest  level  they  have 
the  ability  to  reach. 

His  broad  approach  is  commendable. 
Coupled  with  Public  Law  90-77,  which 
we  passed  last  ye^ir.  the  President's  new 
proposals  cairittention  to  other  areas  as 
well. 

The  high  school  dropout  who  went  into 
military  service  can  now  go  back  to 
school  and,  like  other  vetei^ans,  can  still 


go  on  and  get  the  college  training  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  But  the  President 
shows  that  he  is  aware  that  every  man, 
will  not  be  going  back  to  school  and  came 
up  with  various  ways  we  can  help  a  vet- 
eran get  a  job.  This  is  most  important — 
nothing  is  more  important. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my  iKJwer 
to  assist  the  President  assist  the  vetpran. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
frequently  been  said  that  a  serviceman 
is  praised  and  bemedaled  during  the 
emergency  of  a  war.  but  that  he  is  soon 
forgotten  once  he  is  discharged  as  a 
veteran.  To  a  degree,  history  reveals  that 
this  is  true.  Pi-esident  Johnson,  there- 
fore, deserves  special  commendation  for 
the  message  he  delivered  to  the  Congress 
today. 

In  his  message  to  Congress.  President 
Johnson  calls  for  legislation  to  provide 
benefits  for  our  younger  veterans  who 
richly  deserve  them.  He  offers  his  rec- 
ommendation in  the  full  knowledge  that 
in  the  long  run  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  will  become  investments 
in  America.  The  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights  for  World  War  II  veterans,  for 
example,  has  not  only  benefited  the  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  but  it  has  also 
brought  into  the  Federal  Treasury  five 
times  the  total  expenditures  by  way  of 
increased  taxes  paid  by  the  trained  and 
educated  veterans. 

There  should  be  no  reason  for  delay- 
ing action  on  the  President's  request  for 
a  program  to  educate  and  train  our  re- 
turning veterans  from  Vietnam  for  com- 
munity service  as  school  teachers,  police- 
men, firefighters,  and  hospital  workers. 
The  President's  proposed  Veterans  In 
the  Public  Service  Act  will  permit  our 
finest  young  men — those  now  serving  in 
uniform — to  continue  service  to  America 
where  it  is  most  needed,  in  the  deprived 
areas  of  our  teeming  cities,  and  in'iso- 
lated  rural  locations.  Not  only  will  this 
program  benefit  our  veterans,  but  it  will 
also  lend  a  strong,  helping  hand  to  mil- 
lions of  yoimgsters  now  deprived  of  full 
participation  in  our.  society. 

Our  veterans  of  earlier  wars  were  not 
overlooked  in  this  latest  message  from 
the  Pi-esident.  I  support  wholeheartedly 
his  proposal  to  protect  vet>f*n  pensions 
against  loss  owing  to  increases  in  other 
incomes  such  as  social  security,  for  I 
have  in  fact  already  introduced  just  Fuch 
a  bill. 

The  long  overdue  action  to  make  more 
meaningful  and  realistic  the  right  of 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery  will  also 
have  my  full  support. 

Congress  took  prompt  action  on  most 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1967  message  on  the  veteran  to 
Congress,  and  I  predict  that  this  body 
will  move  swiftly  and  favorably  to  en- 
act the  measures  outlined  in  this  latest 
message. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  com- 
mending the  special  message  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  sent  to  us  urging  legisla- 
tive action  to  more  adequately  protect 
the  families  of  our  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans and  encourage  a  higher  morale 
among  the  servicemen  themselves. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  today 
that  America's  some  26  million  veterans 


and  their  families  comprise  more  than 
46  i>ercent  of  this  Nation's  loopulation. 
Perhaps  never  in  our  Nation's  history 
have  our  servicemen,  and  their  families, 
been  required  to  make  more  dispropor- 
tionate sacrifices  in  their  military  service 
and  loyalty  to  this  country  than  they  are 
making  in  this  hour  of  heightennie  Com- 
munist challenge. 

As  the  Chief  Executive  has  indicated, 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  we  should 
more  realistically  respond  to-  ihe  needs 
of  the  .servicemen  and  our  veterans  and 
their  lamilies. 

■\mong  them  are  urgently  needed 
home  loan  maximum  mortsaee  loan 
guarantee  increases,  expanded  vocational 
rehabilitation  training.  .!ob  training  and 
placement  assi.stance.  encouragement  to 
cnUr  public  service,  and  many  others. 
However,  a  jn'imary  need,  for  the  vet- 
eran and  his  family,  in  my  opinion,  is 
approval  of  the  propo.sed  increase  in  the 
amount  of  available  senicemen's  group 
life  in.surance  from  the  ijre.scnt  SIO.OOO 
maximum  to  a  ranee  of  S12.000  mini- 
mum to  S30.000  maximum. 

In  the  insurance  area,  there  has  been 
no  sub.stantial  change  .since  the  First 
World  War.  and  certainly  what  was 
deemed  sufficient  nearly  a  half  century 
ago  is  clearly  inadequate  in  our  modern 
economic  .society  today. 

Insurance  is  an  absolute  economical 
security  necessity  for  any  family  today, 
and  providing  our  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  in- 
creased insurance  is  a  high  and  urgent 
duty  of  this  Government  and  Congress. 
Once  again,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  express  my  hope  and  plea  that 
the  Congress  will  i^romptly  and  impar- 
tially proceed  to  con.sider  and  act  with- 
out delay  upon  all  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations on  behalf  of  our  service- 
men, veterans,  and  their  families,  both 
in  their  and  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com-  ' 
mending  the  President  on  Ms  outstand- 
ing message  to  Congress  on  behalf  of 
America's  servicemen  and  veterans.  It 
bespeaks  compassion  and  concern.  It  also 
reflects  realism. 

There  are  nimierous  requests  ar.d  ijro- 
Ijosals  in  this  mes.sage  which  underscore 
the  President's  reco£;nition  of  tJ-iC  imme- 
diately attainable  as  well  as  the  .-tiil 
essential. 

Nowiiere  is  this  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  President's  reminder  that  we  have 
a  continuins  obhaation  to  a.s.sure  our- 
selves that  benefits  and  pnvileues  are 
kept  up  to  date,  and  are  :;oc  eroded  with 
the  i)assape  of  time. 

One  benefit  that  lias  been  seriously 
affected,  if  not  eroded,  by  time  is  the  GI 
hoit%e  loan  prosram. 

As  the  President  emphasized,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  America  s  veterans 
are  excellent  credit  risks.  Since  tiie  end 
of  World  War  II.  nearly  7  million  vet- 
erans have  achieve-:  Iiomcownersliip 
through  the  aid  of  GI  bill  loans.  Some 
S66  billion  have  been  loaned  under  this 
program  by  the  private  sector — thus 
contributing  significantly  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  cur  national  economy 
since  World  War  II.  Importantly,  this 
program  has  also  advanced  the  welfare 
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of  millions  of  veterans  and  their  families 
who  know  the  very  real,  if  hard  to  define, 
satisfaction  and  security  of  owning  their 
own  home. 

The  fact  remairus.  however,  that  the 
average  pnce  of  homes  purciiased  with 
the  aid  of  GI  loans  has  increased  from 
$8.7J0  m  1950  to  $17,605  today  Yet.  there 
has  been  no  increase  m  18  years  m  the 
$7,500  maximum  VA  is  permitted  to 
guarantee 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  increase  the  maximum  \' .\  uuarantee 
on  GI  home  loans  from  57  500  to  SI 0.000. 
This  is  a  reasonable  request  Even 
more,  m  light  of  the  out.>tandini,'  record 
of  veterans  in  repaying  their  GI  loans, 
it  IS  a  request  that  will  cost  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  additional  funds. 
Without  this  essential  increase  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  a  GI  loan  which 
the  VA  can  ^juarantee.  this  benefit  will 
become  meaningless  It  will  exist  in  law 
only — not  in  reality. 

If  there  were  only  a  single  veteran  for 
whom  the  Congress  must  enact  this 
higher  maximum  in  order  to  redeem  this 
Nations  pledge  of  practical  as.sistance  in 
obtaining  a  home,  such  enactment  would 
be  justified.  The  truth  is.  of  course,  that 
this  veteran  now  numbers  in  the  thou- 
sands— mdeed  the  tens  of  thousands — 
and  is  growing. 

The  need  is  urgent,  the  time  is  now  to 
enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  sent  us  a  message  on 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— programs  for  our  veterans.  Al- 
-imost  half  the  people  in  this  Nation  arc 
veterans  or  a  member  of  a  veteran's 
family — they  are  intimately  concerned. 
The  other  half  of  our  population  are 
loyal  citizens  seeking  a  way  to  express 
earnest  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  protect  our  Nation  and  bear  the 
sacrifices  of  the  battle  for  freedom. 

Through  his  requests  and  actions,  the 
President  has  shown  us  the  -.vay  to  .>up- 
port  and  express  our  appreciation  to 
America's  loyal  veterans  I  have  gone 
over  his  words  wtth  some  care  and  it  is 
apparent  to  me  that  he  is  giving  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation  s  veterans  a 
great  deal  of  thought.  I  can  support  with 
firm  conviction  each  and  every  proposal. 
I  want  returning  \eterans  to  have — 
The  best  and  most  expedient  counsel- 
ing possible  The  U.S.  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Centers  will  provide  it.      , 

Better  homes.  -U' 

Higher  .servicemen's  life  insurance. 
Opportunity    to   tram    for   the   public 
service:  private  industry,  or  a  Govern- 
ment center 

A  srave.site  in  a  national  cemetery 
near  his  home 

These  things  ar.d  more  are  covered  in 
the  message  we  heard  today.  Helping 
these  men  reenter  civilian  life  is  part 
of  our  Nations  obligation  to  repay  them 
for  their  contributions  to  .America  s  se- 
curity 

Let  us  act  quickly  and  favorably  on 
thj  President's  farsighted.  beneficial, 
and  much  needed  program  Let  us  speak 
to  our  Nations  loyal  and  dedicated  vet- 
erans in  this  constructive  manner. 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  today.  President  John- 


son rightly  called  for  new  action  to  meet 
the  'just  needs  "  of  our  .servicemen  and 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

One  of  these  needs,  which  Congress 
should  meet  promptly,  is  for  improve- 
ment m  .servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance President  John.son  rtHiewed  his  re- 
quest that  the  present  maximum  of  $10.- 
000  be  raised  to  a  range  of  $12,000  to 
S30.000.  with  the  insurance  amount 
.scaled  according  to  the  pay  of  the  serv- 
iceman 

Servicemen's  group  life  insuri^ncc  pro- 
vides low-cost  protection  to  our  W.l  mil- 
lion .servicemen  But  the  adequacy  of  this 
protection  has  been  diminishing  steadily. 
The  amount  of  Government  insurance 
available  today  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  during  World  War  I. 
President  John.son  de.serves  .support  in 
his  effort  to  bring  this  program  up  to 
dale  He  de.serves  also  the  appreciation 
of  all  Americans  for  his  lively  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  .servicemen  and 
veterans,  i-xlnbiied  m  his  message  today 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  in  behalf  of 
veterans,  the  President  has  given  us  a 
truly  icmarkable  document. 

Reading  and  rereading  it.  one  is  struck 
with  how  riaht  all  .>$  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  Many  recommenda- 
tions attack  problems  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  only  begun  to  face.  All  yseem 
keyed  as  much  toward  a  brighter  future 
for  .America  as  to  the  present.  Tills  is 
much  more  than  a  message  for  service- 
men and  veterans 

Take,  for  example,  the  program 
launched  at  the  President's  direction  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  late  1966, 
Project  100.000.  In  its  fir.st  year,  the 
program  prepared  almost  50.000  educa- 
tionally and  otherwise  disadvantaged 
young  AmencaiLs — in  Army  classrooms 
and  clinics— to  take  their  place  in  basic 
training  The  responsibilities  oi  citizen- 
ship and  the  benefits  of  military  train- 
ing were  extended  to  young  men  who 
would  otherwise  liave  been  rejected. 
Youth  perhaps  otherwise  lost  to  our  na- 
tional effort  were  redeemed 

This  indeed  '.oes  beyond  our  militan,- 
needs — to  .solution  of  grave  social 
problems.  The  President's  message  now 
asks  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  en- 
roll 100.000  men  in  this  vital  program 
in  its  second  year. 

In  another  example  involving  strength- 
ening an  on-gomg  program,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  .s  training  of  med- 
ical specialists,  the  President  has  asked 
VA  to  step  up  that  program  and  .set  a 
coal  oi  training  80.000  medical  special- 
ists a  year  in  the  VA  .system. 

We  should  view  the  President's  re- 
quest against  the  background  of  his 
other  recomi.iendations,  I  feel.  The  role 
of  thi^se  requests  gains  importance  as 
we  see  them  supplementing  and  comple- 
menting programs  already  going  on,  and 
they  are  many,  to  help  servicemen  and 
veterans. 

.Xmong  new  legislation.  I.  as  a  riiember 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  am 
especially  impressed  with  the  President's 
proposal  to  enlist  the  veteran  m  service 
of  his  community,  when  military  duty 
:s  over.  The  President  calls  for — and  I 
urge  It  upon  all  my  colleagues — enact- 


ment of  the  Veterans  in  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1968. 

Veterans  in  this  highly  desirable  corps 
would  teach  the  children  of  the  poor, 
help  man  understrength  police  forces 
and  fire  departments,  do  meaningful 
work  in  local  hospitals,  fill  the  ranks  of 
VISTA  to  \«>rk  in  youth  opportunity 
centers  and  m  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment  program. 

The  President's  forceful  message  is 
eminently  practical.  It  is  also  compas- 
-slonate.  it  states  that  every  veteran  who 
wants  it  should  have  the  right  to  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  situated  reason- 
ably clo.se  to  his  home.  Tlie  President  has 
asked  the  Admini.strator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  make  certain  that  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U  S.  Veterans  Advisory 
C  immi.s.sion  include  proixi.sals  to  assure 
this  right  in  a  meaningful  sense. 

Everything  the  President  has  as'Kod 
for  makes  .sense  Let  us  help  him  turn 
all  his  proposals  into  dynamic  programs. 
Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
total  number  of  living  veterans  reached 
a  new  high-of  more  than  26  million  I 
find  ;t  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  36 
million  men  who  have  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  since  the  ijeginning  of  our 
American  Revolution,  more  than  70  per- 
cent arc  alive  today. 

These  veterans,  together  with  their 
families,  make  up  46  percent  of  our  en- 
tire population 

The  men  who  now  serve  us  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  men  who  fought  our  earlier 
wars  liave  made  a  special  contribution  to 
our  ireedoms  and  to  our  American  way 
of  life. 

It  IS  only  proper  that  we,  as  best  \»'e 
can.  help  them  to  regain  what  they  have 
lost  while  they  served  in  our  behalf.  They 
are  entitled  to  special  recognition  for 
their  .service. 

This  .  pccial  recognition  comes  in  vari- 
ous ways — educational  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill,  home  loans,  insurance,  medical 
care  compensation,  pensions  for  the 
needy,  and  a  variety  of  other  benefits 

Quite  properly,  we  are  doing  more  to- 
day to  help  the  veteran  to  help  himself 
than  we  ever  have  before.  But  more  is 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

We  have  made  tremendous  gains  in  our 
veterans  (irograms  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson. 

Last  year  we  received  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  a  compre- 
hensive message  from  a  President  dealing 
.solely  with  many  veterans  benefits.  The 
Congress  acted  in  cooperation  with  the 
President,  realizing  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  by  enacting  almost  all  of  his 
recommendations. 

Now  we  have  received  a  second  message 
dealing  with  veterans  and  .servicemen 
which  I  am  sure  will  take  its  place  in 
history. 

I  am  deliphted  to  see  this  progressive 
list  of  proposals.  While  pointing  out  our 
responsibility  to  those  men  now  fighting 
on  foreign  soil  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
It  takes  into  consideration  the  men  who 
have  paid  similar  sacrifices  in  past  con- 
flicts. This  message  goes  even  further. 
In  providing  the  benefits  which  I  firmly 
believe  are  the  just  due  of  those  who 
serve,  it  likewise  looks  toward  the  future 
of  our  count rj'  and  provides  a  way  to  al-j^ 
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leviate  many  of  the  ills  that  beset  our 
Nation  by  utilizing  and  coordinating  vet- 
erans benefits  to  serve  a  dual  purpose. 

Tiie  Pre.sident  voices  the  earnest  de- 
sire that  those  who  serve  this  Nation  be 
proclaimed  in  a  .sijccial  categoiT  deserv- 
ing our  most  sincere  interest  and  con- 
cern. 

The  President  intends  to  strengthen 
our  counseling  of  SLrvicemcn  on  the  bat- 
tlefield m  Vietnam,  m  militar>-  hospitals, 
and  at  every  separation  point.  The  new, 
one-slop  U.S.  veterans  assistance  centers 
will  be  a  bold,  pioneering  effort  to  serve 
veterans  in  a  manner  never  known  be- 
ioic    It  IS  proposed  to  intensify  the  pro- 
gram of  personally  contacting  each  re- 
turning   serviceman    to   offer   him    help, 
with  a  job,  and  employment  opportuni-  ! 
ties  will  be  made  available  in  the  Fed-* 
eral  civil  service. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  immediately 
consider  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  message. 

Ml .  MILLER  of  C'alifoniia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  ,ioin  with  my  distln- 
gui.shid  colleaaues  1:1  cummending  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  compassionate  and 
comprehensive  message  on  America's 
se.viceinen  and  veterans. 

No  group  ol  citizens  is  more  deserving 
of  the  concern  and  .-upport  of  Congress 
than  tho.-e  who  served  and  are  .still  .serv- 
ing in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

I  was  paMicularly  nnp'-essed  v.ith  the 
tenor  of  a  significant  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
acti.in  wliicli  the  President  ."ays  he  will 
take  to  provide  immediate,  meaningful 
additiiinal  help  to  veterans  in  obtaining 
the  benefits  which  they  need  and  which 
tiie  C'onprcss  has  already  provided. 

Tlie  U.S.  \etcians  assistance  centers 
which  will  lie  opened  in  10  ma.ior  cities 
within  the  next  :?0  days,  will  be  invalu- 
able to  th.ose  ^veterans  who  most  need 
help  in  rblainiig  (.mpl  lynicnt  cr  lecciv- 
ing  training  t  iat  will  qualify  them  for 
better  .lobs  and  improve  their  family's 
secu  ity. 

This  is  not  to  sugpe.st  that  those  who 
will  staJT  these  centers  are  not  already 
assisting  vete'Tus  in  obtaining  benefits 
und?r  programs  they  administer.  How- 
ever. I  think  my  collcaeiics  will  agree 
that  the  one-stop  seivicc  to  be  provided 
ijy  tliese  ccntcr.s  will  save  a  veteran  both 
tune  and  money. 

Even  more  important,  these  centers 
can  mean  tne  diUeience  between  success 
iind  failure  lev  the  veteran  who  might 
not  have  the  patience  or  the  persever- 
ence  or  the  know-how  or  the  means  to  go 
i.-cin  (.'lie  ai-'ei.oy  — e\'en  from  one  city  to 
another  m  tjursuit  of  benefits  and  assi.st- 
ancc  ::e  needs  and  deserves. 

Those  U.S  veterans  assistance  centers 
do  not  require  legislation  to  be  opened. 
But  tiiey  certainly  deserve  the  warm  en- 
dorsement and  continuing  interest  of  the 
Congress,  particularly  of  those  Members 
from  areas  in  which  these  centers  will  be 
located. 

Much  of  the  President's  message  con- 
cerns programs  and  proposals  that  will 
requi'  e  lepi.slation.  I  submit  that  the  same 
concern  and  compassion  for  the  particu- 
larly disadvantaged  veteran  which  de- 
cided the  President's  directive  to  open  the 
US  veterans  assistance  centers  charac- 
10  lies  each  and  every  additional  pro- 


gram and  benefit  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  America's  seiwicemen 
and  veterans, 

I  earnestly  urge  that  we  hear  and  heed 
the  President's  call  for  consideration  and 
prompt  enactment  of  the  legislation  out- 
lined in  his  outstanding  message. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaMfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  challenges  that  confront  this  Con- 
gress are  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  more  than  half  a  million  men 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia.  However,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tion to  those  men  who  arc  enuaged  in 
that  struggle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet 
some  of  the  other  challenges  facing  this 
Nation. 

Today  I  am  submitting  the  Veterans  in 
Public  Service  Act  of  1968  for  your  con- 
.sideration,  which,  when  enacted,  vill  not 
only  provide  benefits  to  those  men  who 
are  so  deserving,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  open  a  way  whereby  we  can  combat 
the  plagues  of  disease,  lack  of  education 
and  poverty  here  on  the  homefront.  I 
ask  your  .serious  and  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

While  viewing  the  events  of  the  past 
2  years,  we  have  become  acutely  aware 
of  the  high  caliber  of  young  men  who 
arc  serving  in  Vietnam.  They  have  been 
eulogized  by  the  President  as  the  great- 
est group  of  men  ever  to  bear  arms  for 
this  Nation.  We  have  witnessed  their  de- 
votion and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
for  the  cause  of  this  country  by  bearing 
themselves  bravely  in  the  field  of  battle. 
There  is  no  question  but  these  young 
men  deserve,  and  I  know  will  be  award- 
ed, the  highest  commendations  of  our 
country  for  their  actions. 

However,  even  more  important  than 
commendations  and  eulogies  is  the  obli- 
gation we  have  of  providing  opportunity 
for  their  advancement.  We  can.  by  pass- 
ing the  Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act  of 
1968.  afford  them  unlimited  opportunity 
for  personal  advancement,  but  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  challenge  to  them 
for  further  service  to  the  Nation. 

While  we  are  concerned  with  the  out- 
come of  the  Vietnam  situation,  we  are 
likewise  concerned  over  the  grave  jjrob- 
lems  that  are  facing  this  Nation  because 
of  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  those  young 
people  In  the  slum  areas  of  our  country 
who  are  deprived  of  education,  faced 
with  disease  because  of  lack  of  health 
facilities  and  without  hope  for  future 
employment. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to 
us  on  veterans  and  servicemen's  bene- 
fits has  pointed  out  that  such  a  program 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  President  on  this  matter  and  as  a 
result  I  have  introduced  legislation  con- 
curring with  this  recommendation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  this 
country  for  a  1-year  iirogram  of  VIPS 
would  be  about  $50  million  This  is  in- 
deed a  small  amount  when  weighed 
against  the  good  that  it  will  accomplish 
for  the  veteran  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  other 
proposals  made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  especially  concerning  the  study 
to  be  conducted  on  the  national  ceme- 
tery system,  I  look  forward  to  the  recom- 
mendations that  will  come  from  the  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  Committee  on  this  subject, 
and  I  feel  that  we  should  undertake  this 
study  at  once. 

I  compliment  the  President  for  admin- 
istratively expediting  and  enlarging  the 
programs  already  in  existence  such  as 
the  counseling  in  Vietnam,  the  bedside 
counseling  here  at  liome  in  the  military 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  different  pro- 
grams being  utilized  by  the  Department 
ol  Defense  to  prepare  .servicemen  ^^or 
their  return  to  civilian  life 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  taken  such  a  great  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  veterans.  It  has  long 
been  tliC  concern  of  Congress  to  provide 
tquitable  benefits  to  those  men  who  have 
served  this  Nation;  but  now  working  with 
the  executive  deiiartment  we  are  open- 
ing a  new  era  of  accomplishment  for 
lliis  segment  of  our  population. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
ol  the  i.'iniion  and  a  half  \eterans  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois.  I  listened  with 
f'reat  interest  to  President  John.son's 
message  on  veterans  benefits.    , 

L'ke  his  first  message  on  this  .subject 
last  year,  this  report  pointed  up  .some 
needed  changes  in  \eterans  benefits  that 
are  both  limelj,'  and  critical. 

At  least  one  of  these  proposed  vet- 
erans benefits  is  more  important  to  the 
public  at  large  than  it  is  to  veterans.  I 
am  leierring  to  the  veterans  in  public 
service — VIPS — program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chal- 
lenue  of  ijroviding  help  for  our  disad- 
vantaged is  just  as  pressing  as  the  chal- 
lenge ijo.sed  by  our  loreign  enemies.  In 
many  cases,  both  challenges  require  me 
.-amc  type  of  people  with  the  same  sense 
of  dedication  and  the  same  qualities  of 
leadership. 

To  ask  returning  servicemen  to  con- 
tinue their  public  service  as  teachers 
and  social  workers  in  our  ghettos  is  to 
Ijlacc  too  much  of  our  public  burden 
on  the  same  shoulders — unless  we  pro- 
vide special  incentives  and  rewards. 

The  incentives  i)roposed  b^  the  Pre.si- 
dent are  imaginative,  and  I  believe  they 
will  be  effective.  I  will  give  them  my 
full   support. 

I  vcill  also  support— lUst  as  enthusias- 
tically—the additional  legislative  steps 
proposed  in  behalf  ol  veterans.  This 
most  cei^^ainly  includes: 
•^  An  increase  in  the  maximum  lor 
servicenfen's  group  life  insurance  from 
a  maximum  of  SIO.OOO  to  a  ranae  irom 
S12.000  tj  S30.000: 

Protection  lor  \eterans'  pensions 
again."4  possible  losses  due  to  social  .se- 
curity increases: 

Raising  GI  loan  guaranty  irom  S7,500 
to  .SIO.OOO: 

Permitting  part-time  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  injured  veterans: 

Insuring  that  each  veteran  has  the 
opportunity  for  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  convenient  to  his  home; 

And  It  most  certainly  includes  sup- 
port for  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  job  ijriority  for 
veterans  in  the  private  as  well  as  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  Congress 
has  before  it  many,  many  issues  and  bills 
of  vital  importance  to  this  country,  and 
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certainly,  even  the  world  will  be  affected 
by  many  actions  taken  by  the  Congress. 

However,  I  think  none  i.s  more  equita- 
ble than  le'^islation  for  .-.ervlcemen.  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  their  orphan.s. 
President  Johnson  has  outlined  ways  and 
approaches  in  hi.s  veteran.s  messa-'e  to 
help  t^e  Congress  shape  laws  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Americas  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. 

I  think  President  Johnson  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  .serVice  m  pointing  up 
tiie  areas,  programs,  benefits,  and  priv- 
ileges which  the  Congress  should  forth- 
with consider  and  in  its  best  judgment 
enact  into  law. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  and  the  President  has  signed  a 
series  of  measures  to  help  honor  our  com- 
niitment  to  Amencnns  now  serving  or 
recently  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  n#  firm  opinion  that  we  must 
now  take  additional  steps  to  fulfill  our 
obligations  to  our  gallant  defenders,  in 
and  out  of  uniform.  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  siiouM  receive  benefits  compa- 
rable to  those  granted  to  their  comrades 
of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  Korea  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  proposed  many  spe- 
cific ways  to  remedy  this  situation  and 
he  has  also  indicated  clearly  that  action 
is  needed  in  the  e.ssential  areas  of  jobs, 
training,  and  in  medical  care,  to  name  a 
few  of  the  pressing  problems  confronting 
our  men  when  they  leave  service 

I  share  the  President's  position  that  it 
is  this  Nation's  re-^i^onsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  "the  veteran  may  return  to  this 
community  as  a  free,  upstanding,  and 
sell-reliant  cit'zen." 

I  am  immen.sely  gratified  to  see  that 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  a 
method  to  pave  the  way  for  a  resolution 
of  the  national  cemeter>-  impasse.  Cer- 
tainly, steps  should  be  taken  to  assure 
ever>-  veteran  who  wants  It  the  right  to 
burial  in  a  national  cemeter:«'  situated 
reasonably  close  to  his  home.  There  are 
tough  problems  involved  in  this  situa- 
tion, such  as  limited  space  and  the  rising 
cost  of  land,  but  surely  the  executive 
branch  working  with  appiopriatc  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  sliould  be  able 
to  develop  a  reasonable  solution, 

I  am  pleased  about  the  activation  of 
10  US.  veterans  assistance  centers  as 
Places  where  veterans  can  get  quick  as- 
s:.star.ce  and  comi'lete  information.  These 
s)-called  one-stop  centers  will  give  our 
returning  men  and  women  personal  at- 
tention and  cjunse!  on  all  the^  benefits 
the  law  provides  them — from  housing  to 
health,  from  education  to  employment, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  President  in  his 
message. 

I  am  excited  about  the  training  which 
servicemen  will  receive  prior  to  discharge 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  This  gives  our 
fighting  men  more  than  just  gratitude. 
It  provides  the  essential  training  he 
notds  to  get  a  job  or  start  a  careec 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  the  State  employment 
oirices  around  the  country  to  concentrate 
on  helping  veterans  witii  their  job  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  program  that  can  be 
bentficial  to  tlie  veteran  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

All  in  all.  the  President's  recommenda- 


tions in  his  in.spiring  message  guaranU^ 
^'ood  results  from  dovernment  pro':!rams 
and  aid-service  facilities  Now.  it  is  u|j  to 
the  Congress  to  give  immediate  consid- 
e'alioM  to  the  proposals  that  need  our 
attention.  We  should  pa.ss  apiiropriate 
legislation  now 

Mr  ANDF.RaON  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware  that  the  eflectivene.ss  of  any  law 
depends  largely, upon  how  efficiently  and 
compa.ssionately  it  is  administered.  And 
with  what  dedication. 

We  h.ive  just  received  a  reixiit  from 
President  Johnson  that  proves  bey.md 
all  doubt  that  existing  veterans  leiti.^la- 
tion  has  achieved  its  maximum  efTiftive- 
ne.ss. 

Only  last  year,  the  Congress  provided. 


Ix^neflts  that  raised  their  educational 
level,  assisted  them  iii  obtaining  jobs. 
trained  them  for  their  civilian  careers, 
gave  them  stability  and  pride  and  ambi- 
tion as  homeowners,  and  increased  their 
incomes  and  earning  iwtential. 

The  recent  proposals  in  behalf  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  will  insure  that  these 
men  receive  no  less  than  their  World 
War  n  counterparts. 

I  ur!.;e  swift  action  of  the  Congress 
and  support  our  President's  recommen- 
dations. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
President  Johnson  .^et  a  precedent  when 
he  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special  message 
on  America's  servicemen  and  veterans. 

I  submit  that  the  President's  message 
on  this  -ame  subject  to  the  second  ses- 


ii)  response  to  President  John.son's  re-     sion  of  the  'JOth  Congress  is  also  unprcc 


quest,  a  new  GI  bill  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. Tins  was  uitended  to  be  of  the 
earliest  maxiimun  help  to  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson's  repjrt  indicates 
that  while  they  may  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  veteran  benefits  pro- 
vided them  until  they  are  discharged 
from  seiTice.  they  can  be  made  aware 
of  them.  This  awareness  is  being  fos- 
tered in  a  variety  of  ingenious  ways  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

But  VA's  customer-oriented  attitude 
goes  further  than  helpin;;  servicemen 
leam  about  and  apply  for  their  benefits. 

Are  these  benefits  adequate  in  num- 
ber? 

Are  they  available,  through  one  VA 
program  or  another,  to  all  s^lio  need  and 
are  entitled  to  assistance?  * 

Do  they  provide  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance needed— the  quality  of  care  or  seK- 
ice  required? 

Are  they  equitable?  Do  they  recognize 
the  measures  of  service  and  sacrifice,  of 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  compared 
with  the  Korean  conflict,  for  example? 

Are  these  benefits  enlightened  in  con- 
cept, imaginative  in  purpose,  rewarding 
in  result? 

These  criteria  have  been  applied  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  certain  additional 
needs  are  apparent. 

I  fully  agree  that  the  following  pro- 
posed improvements  in  veterans  benefits 
should  be  supported  by  legislation  as 
soon  ail  possible: 

Increase  .servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance maximum  from  $10,000  to  $30, COO, 


cdentcd.  For  it  contains  not  oiily  re- 
quests for  needed  and  merited  new  pro- 
grams of  assi.-.tance  for  our  servicemen 
and  veterans,  but  projw.sed  legislation 
to  enable  returning  veterans  to  continue 
to  serve  their  country  as  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. 

In  light  of  the  compassionate,  con- 
cerned and  Vl.^lonary  character  and  con- 
tent of  the  President's  message  on  be- 
half of  our  serviccirion  and  veterans,  we 
must,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  will,  con- 
."^tder  and  enact  early  in  this  .session  the 
specifk'  k:.;i.slation  requested  and  icc- 
ommendcd  by  the  President. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  tlie 
President's  message.  In  fact,  the  entire 
message  merits  approval.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, deserves  greater  attention  or  more 
complete  support  than  the  President's 
call  to  returning  Vietnam  veterans  to 
volunteer  their  proven  leadership,  ma- 
turity, and  dedication  in  the  imperative 
effort  to  resolve  our  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problems. 

I  unhesitatingly  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  am  sure  each  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  do,  in  urging  these 
veterans  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
millions  of  our  youngsters  living  in  de- 
prived areas. 

The  Veteians  in  PubLc  Service  Act 
proposed  by  the  President  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  veterans  to  engage  in 
teaching  and  other  public  service  careers 
in  deprived  areas  offers  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  enact  legislation  that 
Is  imaginative  and  enlightened. 

Not  only  will  such  an  act  give  veterans 


Protec-t  veterans  pensions  against  so-  , added  benefits,  it  will  provide  them  wiih 


cial  secuntj;  increases; 

Increase  GI  home  loan  -luarantee  from 
S7.500  to  $10,000: 

Expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in 
support  of  veterans'  Job  priority  in  pri- 
vate industry 

Adopt  a  Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act 
which  would  encourage  the  flow  of  vet- 
eran leadership  skills  into  ghetto  teach- 
ing. 

When  we  consider  these  propo-sals.  I 
Ksk  that  we  remember  the  GI  bill  of 
World  War  n.  By  any  standards,  this 
must  be  judged  as  one  of  the  most  vision- 
ary, rewarding  laws  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  It  was  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  retui'mng  vt-terans  wanted  help, 
not  a  handout :  that  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  as  well  as  of  these  veterans 
would  be  served  through  a  program  of 


challenging  opportunities.  This  well 
thought  out,  comprehensive  program 
will  deal  a  body  blow  to  the  ignorance 
and  .<ense  of  frustration  that  now  shackle 
millions  of  disadvantatied  youths. 

To  be  able  to  help  accompli::!!  this 
great  and  good  work  by  voting  for  the 
Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act  is  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  responsibility  I  welcome. 

I  would  hope  that  this  legislative  body 
can  make  the  President's  entire  ncssage 
on  .America's  servicemen  and  veterans 
the  urL,ent  item  of  business  that  it  is. 
Separate  and  apart,  however.  I  say  sin- 
cerely that  nothing  more  clearly  de- 
mands our  earliest  consideration  and 
unanimous  approval  than  the  veterans 
in  public  .service  concept. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,    the    success    of   the    veterans 
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programs  which  have  been  initiated 
since  World  War  II  have  provided  the 
basis  lor  a  continuation  of  such  pro- 
s'rams  to  our  veterans  of  our  other  wars 
and  even  peacetime  service.  We  have 
loiiiid  that  programs  and  benefits  af- 
Inrded  to  our  former  servicemen  in  the 
final  analysis  actually  brought  more 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  U.S.  Tieas- 
ury  than  they  had  cost. 

Once  again  we  have  the  oi^portunity 
lo  open  new  vistas  of  opportunity  for 
our  veterans.  The  stirring  message  .sent 
to  Contiress  by  President  Johnson  on 
veterans'  and  servicemen's  benefits 
points  out  the  way  for  this  Nation  to 
achieve  a  twofold  benefit.  While  recog- 
lu/iiig  our  itsponsibllities  to  these  men 
who  have  fouuht  for  freedom,  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  his  inat  determination 
that  all  of  America  can  join  in  the  battle 
against  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

The  Prtsidint's  concern  for  our  fight- 
ing men  and  for  our  veterans  has  set  a 
new  hiiih  of  interest.  Thought-i^rovoking 
recommendations  are  the  keynote  of  this 
important  message.  It  looks  beyond  the 
immediate  necessities  that  we  must  af- 
ford our  veterans  to  the  future  of  the 
welfare  of  all  citizens. 

Following  his  historic  message  of  last 
year,  this  new  set  of  ground  rules  that 
he  would  like  to  see  enacted  provides  us 
with  an  encompa.sslnp  and  comprehen- 
sive method  lor  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  American  jieople  in  expressing  their 
apiiriciation  lo  our  servicemen, 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  administratively  enlarging  on 
the  programs  that  have  already  been 
enacted.  The  veterans  of  this  Nation  will 
line,  ihal  the  American  i)eopIe  have  re- 
sponded to  their  sacrifies  with  benefits 
and   programs  behttina   their   devotion. 

I  shall  'Jive  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  President's  program,  and  urge 
speedy  enactment  of  his  proposals. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent last  year  sent  '^ong'-ess  the  most 
comprehensive  message  on  spn^cemen 
and  veterans  ever  submitted  by  a  Chief 
Executive.  I  am  happy  lo  say  that  I  and 
all  other  Members  of  C  nipiess  supported 
the  proposals  contained  in  this  message. 
winch  became  law  la.si  August. 

Now.  President  Johnson  has  sent  us 
another  message  containing  many  more 
l)roiX)sals  for  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions  to  help  our  servicemen  re- 
turning now  as  well  as  older  veterans.  I 
strongly  support  each  of  these  proposed 
actions  and  especially  at)iirove  the  j^ro- 
l>osals  to  protect  the  ))cnsion  incomes  of 
our  older  \eleraiis.'  and  to  seek  recom- 
mendations that  would  make  meaningful 
the  right  of  burial  in  our  national  cem- 
eteries. 

Of  great  importance  to  younger  vet- 
erans is  the  President's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  \'A's  rounscllnr'  of  servicemen 
In  Vietnam  regarding  their  benefits 
even  before  they  lea\e  for  home. 

It  sliould  be  continued  and  expanded. 

This  counseling  of  about-to-be-dis- 
charged servicemen  In  Vietnam  has  been 
hailed  as  a  most  worthwhile  ijroject  by 
the  servicemen,  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

It  was  started  when  It  became  evident 
that  modern  methods  of  discharging 
fighting  men  back  Into  civilian  ranks  left 


inadequate  opportunity  to  inform  thi  m 
of  the  many  benefits  made  available 
through  Congress  by  a  gratefiil  nation. 

In  previous  conflicts,  lengthy  stays  at 
separation  centers  provldi-d  time  for  such 
indoctrination.  Todays  air  travel  places 
the  serviceman  back  In  his  hometown 
within  days  of  his  actual  combat  ,'-er\- 
Ice. 

At  the  Presirient'.s  instiuation.  tli.'  VA 
set  up  its  first  \'ictiiam  contact  and  In- 
formation center  near  tlie  close  of  1966 

The  pilot  program  lasted  3  months  and 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  other  such  C(MTters. 

At  ine  end  of  the  first  ,^  months  \\\o 
VA  iiad  counseled  moi-c  than  50.000  men 
with  some  10.000  receiving  extra  in-de)nli 
counseling  at  their  own  request. 

As  ol  the  end  of  1967.  veterans  bene- 
fit'i  information  and  a.ssistance  has  been 
given  220,000  combat  servic(Mnpn  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Now  ve  plan  to  improve  on  this  aus- 
picious beginning. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  just  been  privileged  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Johnson  iliat  out- 
lined a  series  of  progressive  steps  being 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  m  behalf 
of  returning  servicemen. 

In  the  same  message,  additional  legis- 
lative steps  were  outlined  which  are 
needed  to  carry  out  fully  programs  that 
are  vital  to  veterans  and  lo  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

It  .seems  apparent  to  me  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  using  their  existing 
prerogatives  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
carrying  out  helpful,  constructive  pro- 
grams In  behalf  of  veterans.  Ten  admin- 
istrative steps  adopted  during  the  past 
year  merit  our  attention : 

Servicemen  about  to  return  from  Viet- 
nam are  counseled  while  still  In  the  com- 
bat zone  about  the  rights  and  privileges 
available  to  them. 

Hospitalized  veterans  are  coun.seled  at 
bedside  on  vocational  considerations  and 
rehabilitation  programs  awaiting  them. 

Veterans"  Administration  counseling  is 
being  extended  to  all  military  separation 
points  in  the  United  States. 

In  major  U.S.  cities,  one-stop  \eterans 
assistance  centers  are  being  opened  to 
give  service  to  veterans  In  all  the  many 
areas  In  which  they  may  need  help  dur- 
ing readjustment. 

Disadvantaged  youths  who  might 
otherwl.se  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  mili- 
tary service  are  being  accepted  Into  the 
military  and  schooled  so  they  may  gain 
the  advantages  of  training  and  the  self- 
confidence  that  goes  with  it.  The  pro- 
gram is  being  doubled. 

Concentrated  preparation  for  return  to 
civilian  life  Is  being"  given  during  the  last 
few  months  of  military  duty  to  service- 
men who  have  limited  civilian  skills  and 
limited  education.  This  program.  Project 
Transition,  is  to  be  expanded. 

Special  help  In  job  finding  is  being 
given  servicemen  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  aiid  monthly  progress  reports  are 
required. 

For  veterans  who  agree  to  improve 
their  education  with  GI  assistance,  civil 
service  competitive  examination  Is 
waived  for  the  first  five  levels. 

Medical  training  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


nilnlstrat'on — now  producing  26  000 
medical  .-iJccialists  per  year — will  be  ex- 
panded during  the  next  5  years  to  a  rate 
of  100.000  ix-r  year. 

Kecomrnendations  on  the  needs  of  vt  t- 
erans  are  being  develoi>i'd  by  an  Advi- 
sory Conunlsslon  tliat  has  interviewed 
vetei-an  leaders  and  rank  and  file  vet- 
erans throughout  the  land,  « 

.'Additional  ijroaiams  lequeste-d  l)y  tlie 
President  are: 

Increa.se  servicemen's  fioup  life  in- 
surance maxinuini  liom  .SIO.OOO  lo 
S30.000. 

Protect  veteran,'-  lioin  ixnision  loss  due 
to  social  security  increases. 

Up  GI  loan  '  uaranty   from   S7.500  to 
l)ait-liine  vocational  le- 
injured  veterans 
systems    ol     cemeteries 


joint  resolution,  the  ."-eiLse 
with    regard    to    a    public- 
•  ssistance     program     for 


SIO.OOO.  Permit 
liabilitation  tor 

Place     three 
under  \.\ 

Express,  m 
of  Congress 
Ijrlvate  job 
veterans.  •• 

Enact  a  Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act 
that  would  stimulate  the  llow  of  qualified 
veterans  into,  leaching  disadvantaged 
youth. 

I  feel  sure  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  give  these 
proposals  their  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  suggested  a  wide  va- 
rletv  of  ijrnpnsals  to  ln'lp  the  iftuiT.ing 
Vietnam  veteran  find  his  niche. 

Tliese  he  has  just  set  forth  in  his  s|)e- 
clal  vetf-rans  messaue  fi  the  Con^re'-s 

I  am  with  the  President  in  his  plan 
to  in'ing  all  Federal  departments  and 
accncies  to'^etlier  m  an  attempt  to  heliJ 
the  veteran  become  a  civilian  again. 

Benefits,  of  course,  are  of  no  real  value 
to  a  veteran  unless  they  are  known  and 
utilized. 

The  President's  !)lan  lo  o))cn  U.S.  vet- 
erans assistance  centers  in  20  major 
cities  is  a  good  one  in  my  estimation 

These  centers,  as  I  see  it.  would  fcrve 
all  vetoran.-..  but  they  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  tho.se  who  need  opportunities  to 
obtain  employment,  to  help  them  qualify 
for  better  iobs.  and  thus  imjirnve  their 
family','^  security. 

.•^t  the  centers,  the  veteran  would  be 
acquainted  with  a  wide  array  of  benefits 
offered  by  the  Veterans'  .^dmini^tiation. 
They  also  would  be  assisted  in  matters 
such  as  job  counseling  and  job  iilace- 
ment.  they  would  be  acquainted  with 
their  reemployment  li'.'ijfv.  'vith  unem- 
ployment cniniionsatiun.  eivi!  .-erviT 
preference,  the  Federal  Housina  .Admin- 
istration and  Small  Business  Administia- 
tion  loans,  and  social  security. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea — to 
give  i;e'-sonal  attention  and  counsel  on 
all  the  benefits  the  law  ijrovides  the  vet- 
eran— from  housins  to  health,  from  ed- 
ucation 10  emplovment. 

I  understand  the  i)lan  Is  to  set  up  an 
additional  10  centers  after  the  first  10 
have  been  placed  in  operation. 

Each  veteran  is  different:  lie  has  a  dif- 
ferent jn-oblem  which  he  vyill,  have  to 
solve,  and  there  is  a  cresn^po.ssibility 
each  will  need  som.e  help  and  advice  in 
doing  this. 

More  than  600.000  veterans  reentered 
civilian  life  in  1967.  and  there  will  be 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  this  year. 
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I  think  we  haff  better  adopt  this  plan 
now  and  give  these  veterans  all  the  as- 
sUtance  we  can  at  this  time— to  «et  them 
started  on  a  program  of  earning  their 
Iivuit?  as  quickly  as  possible 

I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  the  entire 
protiram  and  puttini;  it  into  operation 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  brimtinfi;  in  State 
and  local  a^jencies  and  community  or- 
sanizaf-ons  en^aned  in  helping  the  vet- 
eran And  I  am  heartily  in  favor  that 
Congress  immediately  ^ive  attention  to 
all  of  the  Presidents  proposals  so  that 
the  most  meritorious  may  became  law 
promptly 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  conclud- 
ing his  special  veterans  message  to  the 
Congress — • 

It  is  This  natl.ins  res^nslbiuty  to  sec  to  It 
tl^at  the  ve'.^r  in  iruiy  return  to  his  comniii- 
nity  as  a  free  upstandlag  wid  self-reliant 
citizen 

The  Pr^esldent  spoke  those  words,  more 
than  20  years  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  The  statement 
is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  when  the 
President  spoke  then  a  score  of  years 
ago. 

And  it  seems  to  me  our  job  today  is 
just  about  the  .same  as  it  was  20  years 
ago.  All  of  lis  are  concerned  w  ith,  the 
problems  the  returning  serviceman  and 
woman  face  upon  their  separation  from 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  President  said 

Our  objective  is  to  make  sure  that  every 
serviceman  who  returns  to  civilian  life  tcxliiy 
lUid  m  the  months  .thead — no  matter  where  ' 
he  lives,  wh.it  bacicground  he  might  have 
come  from,  or  what  his  hopes  and  ambiuona 
are — will  Kavr;  all  the  education  he  -Aants. 
all  the  training  he  needs,  .ind  .Ul  the  oppor- 
tuniaes  for  tiie  Job  he  Is  best  suited  for 

We  must  .<eep  this  objective  in  mmd 
as  we  make  )lans  and  so  about  the  task 
of  makmg  tie  President  s  recommenda- 
tion a  reality  for  the  returning  veteran. 

To  aid  m  brmgmg  tins  about,  I  am  in 
agrcem.ent  with  the  President  that  a  joint 
resolution  should  be  enacted  expressmg 
the  seniie  of  tlie  Congress  that  private 
employers  should  give  job  priority  to  our 
returning  servicemen 

Of  course,  many  of  our  veterans  now 
returning  to  civilian  life  haw  no  job  ex- 
perience— ih.ey  went  right  into  the  .serv- 
ice upon  graduation  from  high  .scliool. 
For  these  m.en  education  and  trammg 
will  prepare  them  for  reentering  society 
as  a  civilian,  and  make  it  ea.^ier  for  them 
to  obtain  employment. 

Others  who  held  jobs  prior  to  their 
military  service  will  return  to  them 
without  too  much  difficulty.  Their  jobs 
will  be  waitmg  for  them 

Most  veterans,  of  course,  will  go  into 
private  mdustry  where  six  of  every  seven 
will  find  employment. 

These  young  .•Americans,  who  have 
done  so  much  for  their  coimtry.  merit 
every  consideration  a  private  employer 
can  give  them. 

Particularly  now.  that  men  are  being 
called  from  their  civilian  pursuits  to  de- 
fend their  counti-y — ,-,Lich  as  the  Re- 
serves— we  must  keep  our  objective  im- 
mediately before  us,  and  tell  the.se  young 
men  and  women  exactly  what  aid  and  as- 
sistance their  Government  may  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  them. 

So.  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  let 


us  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  see 
that  "the  veteran  may  return  to  his  com- 
munity as  a  free,  upstanding  and  ,self- 
reliant  citizen  " 

The  way  to  start  this  essential  work  is 
for  the  Congress  to  give  speedy  attention 
and  to  lake  prompt  action  regarding  the 
President's  proposals. 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  America's 
concern  and  respect  for  her  servicemen 
and  veterans  is  demonstrated  by  the 
President,  wlio  has  .seen  fit  la  bring  a 
.special  message  about  veterans  affairs 
to  this  Congress  for  the  second  time 
The  me.ssage  he  presented  to  us  this  year 
offers  .some  new  [proposals  which  I  find 
exciting. 

The  veterans  in  public  service  program 
is  of  particular  mlei  e.st  to  me.  I  .see  help 
irt  some  problem  areas  faced  by  my  con- 
stituents m  New  York  as  well  as  by  citi- 
zens throughout  the  land.  Under  this 
proiTram.  known  as  VIPS.  an  ex-service- 
man will  be  encouraged  to  develop  and 
to  use  his  Uilent.s  m  meeting  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica today: 

To  join  the  ranks  of  VISTA,  to  work 
in  the  concentrated  emplov-ment  pro- 
gram, or  in  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers. 

To  help  man  police  forces  and  fire  de- 
partments in  his  community. 

To  work  in  local  hospiUils  where  skills 
are  short. 

To  teach  the  children  of  the  ix)qr 
■Veterans  who  train  for  any  of  these 
positions  will  receive  special  education 
benefits  in  addition  to  the  normal  GI 
benefits.  Tlie  President  has  included  S50 
million  in  the  fiscal  1969  budget  to 
launch  the  program.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  a  sound  investment  in  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  jwint  out  that  a  U.S. 
Veterans'  Assistance  Center  will  be 
opened  in  New  York  City  within  tlie 
coming  month.  Thus  means  that  veterans 
can  receive  personal  attention  and  coun- 
seling on  all  the  benefits  the  law  pro- 
vides at  a  one-stop  center.  Tlie  President 
has  ordered  10  centers  to  be  opened  in 
major  cities  in  February  with  10  more 
to  follow  in  other  cities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  pre- 
senting these  forward-looking  proixjsals. 
I  assuie  him  of  my  support  to  make,  and 
improve,  opportunities  for  America's 
veterans. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Presidents  message  on  veterans 
benefits,  .several  new  programs  of  help 
for  veterans  were  de.scnbed  and  several 
new  legislative  steps  were  proposed. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  of  these 
proposals,  because  m  my  mind  it  is  typi- 
cal of  all  the  rest.  It  is  typical  in  that  it 
extends  to  deserving  citizens  the  means 
for  achieving  a  valuable  goal,  yet  it  costs 
the  taxpayer  virtually  nothing  I  refer 
to  the  proposed  increase  m  GI  home 
guarantee  loans 

Since  World  War  II,  GI  bill  guarantees 

have  t>acked  SC6  billion  in  loans  from  the 

private  sector  to  home-buying  veterans. 

What  this  has  done  for  the  economy 

is  obvious. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  program  lies 
in  what  It  has  done  for  the   nearly   7 


million  veterans  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantace  of  it.  Many  of  them  of  modest 
means  and  some  without  the  money  for 
a  down  payment,  have  experienced  the 
satisfaction  of  homeownership  through 
this  program  that  they  would  not  have 
enjoyed  otherwl.se. 

The  proL'iain  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  nothinu  because  veterans  pay 
their  bills.  Tlie  minimal  co.st  of  the  .small 
number  of  defaults  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  uains  in  the  economy. 

Much  of  the  home  buying  that  is  be- 
ing done  today  in  more  expensive  price 
brackets  has  its  roots  in  World  War  II 
and  Korean  GI  home  loans.  Veterans  of 
tliose  eras  who  bought  their  first  homes 
with  GI  loans  are  now  trading  up  to  meet 
the  more  expensive  requirements  of  their 
growing  families  and  improved  stations 
in  life. 

The  Vietnam  era  veteran  deserves  no 
less  than  an  equal  chance. 

For  18  years,  the  loan  guarantee  has 
remained  at  $7,500. 

This  was  adequate  in  1950,  but  in  to- 
day's housing  market,  it  is  not  at  all 
adequate.  To  purchase  a  home  and  get 
the  flnancinir  protection  the  law  promises 
him  in  today's  market,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran need.s  a  lo.in  guarantee  of  $10,000. 
The  President  has  recommended  such 
an  increase  as  one  of  several  important 
fX)ints  of  needed  vet-crans  legislation. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  offer- 
ing my  full  support  for  virtually  all  of 
the  steps  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  message.  I  have  stressed 
the  matter  of  an  increase  in  GI  home- 
loan  uiarantce  only  because,  to  my  mind, 
this  program  furnishes  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  how  the  whole  Nation  benefits 
by  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to 
veterans. 

As  I  reliect  on  the  fact  that  this  Na- 
tion has  26  million  veterans — who  often 
have  large  families — I  feel  quite  safe  in 
generalizing  that  what  is  good  for  vet- 
erans is  good  for  the  coiuitry. 


GENERAL  JLEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.yAIr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  \liat  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  President's  message 
on  veterans  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is^there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  PROGRESS  IN  SPACE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.  246) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  details  a  year — and  cli- 
maxes a  decade — of  American  progress 
in  space. 

On  January  31.  1958,  a  31-pound  Ex- 
plorer I  was  fired  from  a  Jupiter  C  rocket 
with  150,000  ix)unds  of  thrust.  Ten  years 
later,  on  November  9.  1967.  a  280,000- 
pound  Apollo  payload  was  launched  into 
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orbit  by  a  Saturn  V  rocket  with  7.5  mil-  ' 
lion  pounds  of  thrust. 

In  the  time  spanning  those  two  events, 
the  United  States  has  placed  514  space- 
crafts in  earth  orbit.  Twenty-eight  oth- 
ers have  been  sent  on  flights  to  the  moon 
or  distant  planets. 

The  technology  amassed  through  those 
expeditions  has  justified  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  conquer  the  challenge  of 
space.  It  has  encouraged  us  to  lift  our 
eyes  beyond  our  initial  goals  and  plan 
for  the  decade  ahead. 

The  fruits  of  that  technology  have  not 
been  limited  to  space  exploration  alone. 
The  knowledge  built  through  our  space 
program  has  benefited  our  earthbound 
lives.  It  has: 

Revolutionized  our  communications 
throughout  the  world; 

Given  us  better  weather  information 
and  more  accurate  navigational  and  geo- 
graphic data; 

Brought  improved  medical  instru- 
ments and  techniques,  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  added  to  our  store  of  scientific 
knowledge; 

Spurred  the  development  of  more  so- 
phisticated aircraft  and  improved  flight 
safety: 

Strengthened  both  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  our  leadership  in  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  and  secure  world. 

We  can  look  with  confidence  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  these  benefits  as  our  space 
l)rogram  moves  into  its  second  decade. 

Our  accomplishments  thus  far  point 
to  the  path  of  progress  ahead:  fuller  ob- 
ser\'ations  of  the  earth,  increasingly 
productive  manned  flights,  and  plane- 
tar>'  exploration. 

The  year  1967  itself  began  with  a  ma- 
jor tragedy.  Three  of  our  gallant  astro- 
nauts died  in  a  fire  while  testing  the 
Apollo  capsule  on  the  launching  pad. 
Even  as  we  saluted  these  men  for  the 
contributions  they  had  made,  we  move 
to  improve  the  spacecraft  as  well  as  the 
safety  procedures  surrounding  its  use. 

But  though  the  year  was  shadowed  by 
that  disaster,  its  accomplishments  sig- 
nificantly advanced  our  progress.  The 
Saturn-Apollo  flight  in  November  was 
the  greatest  launch  triumph  to  date.  As 
the  i-esult  of  our  success  in  photograph- 
ing limar  landing  sites,  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  complete  mapping  of  the 
moon. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  me  that  our 
.space  program  moved  forward  in  a  spirit 
of  international  cooperation,  giving  new 
hope  that  the  conquest  of  space  can  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment  of  peace. 
Eighty-four  nations  participated  in  co- 
operative space  activities  with  us.  The 
Outer  Space  Treaty  went  into  efifect, 
after  Senate  approval.  The  United  Na- 
tions unanimously  recommended  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  emergency  rescue  and 
return  of  astronauts  and  space  equip- 
ment. I  shall  shortly  be  sending  that 
■s,^  treaty  to  the  Senate. 
^  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  transmit  this 
record  of  achievement  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  whose  judgment  and  support 
have  been  essential  to  our  aerospace 
progress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  January  30, 1968. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  objec- 


tion, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations.     ' 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1043  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.   1043 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  fidoptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  th.at 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House    on    the   State    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
11601)    to  safeguard   the   consumer   in   con- 
nection v^nth  the  utilization  of  credit  by  re- 
quiring full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  finance  charges  In  credit  transac- 
tions or  In  olfers  to  extend  credit;  by  estab- 
lishing maximum  rates  of  linance  charges  in 
credit  transactions;  by  authorizing  the  Bo^ud 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syst.em 
to  issue  regulations  dealing  with  the  excessive 
tise  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
commodity  futures  contracts  alTecting  con- 
sumer prices;  by  establishing  machinery  for 
the    use    during    periods    of    national    emer- 
gency  of   temporary   controls   over  credit   to 
prevent   inflatlonafy  spirals;    by   proliibiting 
the  garnishment  of  wages;   by  creating   ihe 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Pin?.nce 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
need  for  further  regulation  of  the  con.su mer 
finance    industry;    and    for    other    purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  rajiking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and 
•  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
taient  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
iJiU^"-  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,   the    Committee   shall   rise   and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
prertous    question    shall    be    considered    as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one   motion   to   recommit.   After   the 
passage    of    H.R.    11601,    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and   Currency  shall   be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
5,  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  Hotise 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof    the    provisions    contained    m    H  R. 
11601  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Bolling]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Latta]  and,  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule  pro- 
viding for  3  hours  of  general  debate.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  rule.  The  bill  itself, 
however,  is  controversial.  There  are  four 
supplemental  views  and  at  least  one  mi- 
nority view.  I  tmderstand  there  will  be 
a  considerable  tussle  over  one  or  two 
amendments,  but  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  rule, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ccjlo- 
rado  [Mr.  Rogers]  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  or  two. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rule  provides  for  amendments  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On  page  40 


of  the  bill  that  has  been  reported,  you 
will  note,  in  section  2  thereof,  that  it 
deals  with  the  question  of  restrictions  of 
garnishment  of  wages.  You  v^ill  al.so 
notice  that  on  lines  13  to  19  the  language 
has  been  stricken  out  and  beginning  at 
line  20  and  the  balance  of  the  page  and 
on  to  page  42.  line  17,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  this:  If  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
should  adopt  the  amendment  and  there- 
after when  we  come  back  into  the  House 
this  amendment  is  rejected  by  the  whole 
House,  does  that  automatically  reinstate 
lines  13  to  19.  page  40,  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Al- 
bert 1 .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman's,  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  the  House  rejects  the  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  language  in  the 
bill  and  inserting  substitute  language, 
the  effect  of  the  House  rejection  would 
mean  that  the  language  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  had  intended  to  be 
stricken  would  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mis.souri 
yield  for  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  lor 
that  iiurpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentry  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  the 
same  basic  assumption  as  stated  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Rogers],  would  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  if  accepted  in  the 
Committee  as  a  Whole,  be  .subject  to  a 
separate  vote? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as 
I'jropounded  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.'-ouri  is  in  the  negative.  The  ansv.-er  is 
"No." 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker  ,jro 
tempore. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  PatmanI  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pounding a  unanimous-consent  request. 

ITRMISSION     TO    REVISE    .'.ND    F  XTE.N'D 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
participating  in  the  discussion  during 
general  debate  and  on  r.ll  amendmcms 
that  are  discussed  while  the  House  is  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  relevant  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  may  I  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  statements  just 
made  by  the  gemlema.r'  from  Missouri 
LMr.  BoLLi.NG].   Tliere  is  absolutely  no 
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opposition  to  the  aranlin^  of  tliis  rule 
As  a  rnatKT  of  fact,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  became  real  liberal  and  save  this 
committee  .in  extra  hour  of  debate  t:me 
TJiev  asked  for  2  hours,  we  yave  them  3 
However  Mr  Speaker  let  me  say  that 
there  is  some  apposition  to  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  a  couple  of 
amendmenus  that  will  be  ofTered  Durint; 
the  heannss  before  the  Committt>e  on 
Rules  I  raised  a  question  with  reference 
to  ijamishment  We  lind  on  paue  40  and 
the  following  pages,  a  title  dealing  with 
Ejarnishment  of  wages.  The  question  is. 
Does  the  matter  of  garnishment  belong 
in  an  interest  bilP 

Mr.  Speaker  most  Members  of  the 
House  will  undertake  to  provide  protec- 
tion from  hi'-'h  interest  to  the  Individ- 
ual who  -;oes  out  and  purcha.ses  on  credit 
However  I  doubt  whether  Members 
want  the  FtKieral  Government  to  enter 
the  garnishment  field 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  a  gar- 
nishment title  does  not  belong  in  this  bill. 
I  say  this  as  most  of  our  Slates — and  it 
is  my  recollection  that  this  fact  was 
pointed  out  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules — with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  have  their  own  garnishment  laws 
which  give  protection  to  wage  earners 
throu-^h  various  exemptions 

Mr.  Speaker  it  .seems  that  this  particu- 
lar provision  is  ju&t  out  of  place  m  this 
bill,  that  we  should  not  be  setting  up  a 
section  dealing  with  the  garnishment  of 
wages  on  the  Federal  level. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  when 
we  go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  this 
matter  will  be  discussed  more  fully 

The  only  reason.  Mr  Speaker  that  was 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the 
insertion  of  this  title  in  this  bill  was  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  personal  bank- 
ruptcies hiis  gone  up  in  recent  years 

This  is  completely  r:id  totally  unre- 
lated to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  .-.hould  get  into 
the  matter  of  garnishment  of  wages. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are.  first,  to 
provide  the  American  consumer  with 
truth-in-lending  and  truth-in-credit  ad- 
vertising by  providing  full  disclosure  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  finance 
charges  both  in  credit  transactions  and 
in  offers  to  extend  credit;  second,  re- 
stricts the  garnishment  of  wages;  third, 
establishes  a  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  on  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  consumer  finance  indus- 
try, as  well  as  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions generally. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  full 
disclosure  of  credit  charges,  rather  than 
regulation  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  i  ivdit  may  be  extended. 
The  committee  believt-s  that  such  full 
disclosure  would  aid  the  consumer  in 
deciding  for  himself  the  reasonableness 
of  the  credit  charges  imposed  and  fur- 
ther permit  the  consumer  to  compari- 
son shop"  for  credit. 

Tuo  e.xemptions  are  provided  to  this 
requirement.  They  are,  first,  revolving, 
open-ended  accounts;  and  second,  in- 
.-.tallment  contract  accounts.  To  distin- 
guish:   a  revolving,  open-ended  account 


means  that  more  items  can  be  purchased 
from  time  to  lime.  At  the  end  of  the    free 
ride    period'     generally    Irom    30    to    00 
days,  a  service  charge  is  asses.sed  on  the 
account  on  a  monthly  basis,  usually  I'j 
percent  per  month    An  installment  ac- 
count is  closed-ended,  which  means  that 
It  Is  for  a  set  leni;th  of  time,  covering  a 
partiiular  purchase,  payments  generally 
made  monthly  in  a  fixed,  certain  amount. 
The    other    exemption    provision    per- 
tams  to  clo.-ed-i-nded  tran.'^actions  wiiere 
the   hnance    charges   for   the    year   will 
not   exceed   $10.   As  a   practical   matter, 
this  would   exempt    from   the   bill   tlio.se 
consumer  credit  transactions  where  the 
normal  annual  rate  was  18  !>ercent— I'j 
Ijercent  per  month— and  the  amount  of 
credit  involved  was  approximately  SlOO 
or  less.  The  aim  of  this  exemption  from 
the   bill   is   to   relieve   small   merchants 
from    providing    annual    rate    di.s61o.sure 
on  small  credit  transactions  where  the 
apparently   high  rate  might  discourage 
consumers. 

The  committee  believes  that  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
i-redit  charges  will  encourage  a  wiser  and 
more  ludicious  u.se  of  consumer  credit. 
The  committee  al.so  believes  that  the 
comparable  standards  of  full  disclosure 
of  rates  on  an  annual  basis  should  be 
applied  to  the  advert i.sement  of  credit 
tran.saction  For  the  revolving-type  ac- 
count, the  full  di.^closure  provisions  will 
require  information  about  the  length  of 
the  charge-free  period,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  credit  contract  including 
the  method  used  to  determine  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  the  monthly  finance 
charge  will  be  levied 

Title  I  would  provide  consumers  with 
greater  knowledge  of  the  full  cost  of 
credit  to  assist  many  families  in  a  more 
.satisfactory  management  of  their  credit. 
Finally,  title  I  provides  for  the  pro- 
mulgating of  regulations  covering  full 
disclosures  and  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  program  Tlie  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  to  be  the  central  single  agency 
for  issuing  all  regulations  on  credit  dis- 
closure or  on  the  advertising  of  credit  to 
insure  a  single  set  of  overall  standards 
applicable  for  all  forms  of  consumer 
credit,  wiijle  agencies  already  having  ex- 
pertise m  the  affected  industries  will  be 
responslhje  for  the  application  of  .•^uch 
regulatioits  to  each  of  tho.se  industries. 

Penalties  are  provided.  Any  injured 
consumer  can  bring  a  civil  action  against 
hi.s  creditor  who  tailed  to  fully  disclose 
credit  terms  and  recover  a  uidgment 
equal  to  twice  the  finance  charges,  with 
a  minimum  penalty  of  SlOO.  a  maximum 
of  SI. 000.  The  Attorney  General  may  in- 
stitute criminal  action  where  there  is 
evidence  of  willful  presentation  of  false 
information  which  is  required  to  be 
disclosed. 

Title  II.  with  respect  to  the  garni.sh- 
ment  of  wages  The  first  S30  per  week  of 
earnings  may  not  be  garnished  by  a 
creditor  Of  the  earnings  above  S30  per 
week,  only  10  percent  may  be  subject  to 
a  garnishment.  The  bill  also  forbids  an 
employer  to  fire  an  employee  because  of 
a  single  garnishment. 

Titla  III  (jrovides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bipartisan  National  Commission  on 


Consumt-r  Finance,  and  would  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members:  three  members 
fre.m  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  three  members  of  the 
Hou.se  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  and  three  public  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales.  Tiie  Commission  is  called  upon  to 
study  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
the  consumer  fuiance  industry,  as  well  as 
consumer  credit  transactions  generally, 
and  report  its  findings,  recommenda- 
tions, and  conclu.sions  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  by  December  31.  1969 
Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time         / 

Mr  ROLLING  /  Mr  Si^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mijsouri  I  Mrs  SullivanI 
may  extend  her/ remarks  at  this  ix)int 
m  the  Record      ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
iibiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Mi.s.souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
approval  of  tlie  resolution  calling  for  an 
open  rule  on  H.R  11(101.  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  does  not  a.sk  for 
clo.sed  rules  We  believe  our  bills  should 
be  brought  before  the  House  in  such 
manner  dhat  the  House  can  work  its  will 
on  them  in  a  free  and  democratic  man- 
ner—  hopefully,  of  course,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic result,  too.  if  it  is  a  party  i.s.'^ue. 

Tins,  however,  is  not  a  party  issue— or 
should  not  be  one  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  Democratic  Party  platforms  have 
continuously  called  for  enactment  of  the 
kind  of  legislation  contained  m  this  bill, 
and  that  a  great  member  of  the  Demo- 
crat c  Party  m  the  other  body,  former 
Senator  Paul  H  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  pio- 
neered this  issue  and  doggedly  pushed 
for  Its  adoption  through  many  long  years 
of  seemingly  hopeless  effort.  We  arc 
about  to  vindicate  his  vision  and  fore- 
sight and  pass  this  monument  to  a  great 
Senator'^^  record  in  Congress. 

But  the  30-to-l  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  reported  from  the  committee  plus 
the  .solid  support  I  received  from  the 
very  beginning  from  a  Republican  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
HsLPERN  I,  demonstrate  that  both  parties 
have  a  great  stake  in  working  for  the 
consumer.  After  all.  both  parties  are 
composed  only  of  full-time  consumers 
who  wear  other  labels  only  part  of  the 
time. 

This  is  not  a  consumer  versus  business 
issue,  either.  Tlie  support  from  legiti- 
mate business  for  the  major  inojli.sions 
of  H.R.  11601  has  been  most  heartening 
and  also  very  efTeclive.  Tho.se  firms 
which  are  engaged  in  consumer  credit 
have  special  interests  in,  or  problems 
arising  out  of.  individual  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation,  but  on  the 
whole— and  linking  back  on  a  vei-y  com- 
prehensive hearing  record  taking  up  two 
full  volumes— I  do  not  remember  any 
hostile  testimony  whatsoever  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  lefrtslation.  and  only  a 
few  letters  or  telegrams  voicing  indigna- 
tion over  the  whole  idea 

I  want  to  take  this  time  on  the  rule  in 
order  to  txplain  briefly  what  the  parlia- 
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mentary  situation  will  be  when  the  bill 
is  before  us.  We  will  be  considering  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  on  July  20, 
along  with  many  committee  amendments 
thereto.  Each  of  those  amendments  will 
be  brought  up  separately,  although  sev- 
eral relate  to  one  specific  issue  and  I 
hope  can  be  considered  en  bloc. 

During  the  many  months  this  bill  has 
been  of  top  concern  to  consumers  and 
businessmen,  the  Members  have  received 
numerous  letters  and  telegrams  on  some 
of  its  controversial  aspects.  Pour  pro- 
visions of  the  original  bill  which  in- 
stigated a  sizable  volume  of  mail  were 
put  into  the  bill  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  raising  some  neglected  but  im- 
portant issues  which  deserved  attention 
in  hearing.  We  did  take  testimony  on 
them,  as  I  had  intended,  and  then  I, 
as  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  and 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handhng  it.  moved  to  delete  those  four 
highly  controversial  sections  from  Hie 
.bill. 

Tliey  were: 

First,  the  proposal  for  standby  credit 
controls  in  periods  of  grave  national 
emergency.  Our  committee  recom- 
mended such  legislation  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
extension  bill  2  years  ago,  and  we  were 
chided  then  for  putting  it  into  a  bill 
without  holding  hearings.  Well,  this  time 
we  did  hold  hearings.  We  developed  an 
impressive  record,  I  believe,  on  the  lack 
of  economic  preparedness  legislation  in 
being  and  ready  for  a  wartime  emer- 
gency, but  we  are  not  now  asking  the 
House  to  vote  for  such  controls.  Instead, 
one  of  our  committee  amendments, 
which  I  offered  In  subcommittee  and 
which  was  unanimously  approved,  will 
delete  this  section  from  the  bill.  It  is 
on  pages  28.  29,  and  30.  It  will  come  out 
unless  the  House  should  suddenly  decide 
it  wants  to  join  me  in  writing  these 
standby  powers  into  law  against  future 
contingencies.  Up  to  now,  however,  I 
have  received  no  indication  of  that. 

Another  highly  controversial  section 
i*  the  original  bill  is  also  on  page  28 — 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the 
authority  to  set  margins  on  commodity 
futures  trading  as  it  now  does  on  stock 
market  transactions.  That,  too,  is  slated 
to  be  deleted  through  a  committee 
amendment.  So  do  not  worry  about  that 
one.  If  I  may  say  so,  however,  I  think 
our  hearings  on  this  subject  helped  to 
speed  action  in  another  commit^tee  of  the 
House  on  a  long-pending  measure  to 
strengthen  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  In  the  previous  Congress,  I  think 
I  was  the  only  Member  of  Congress  to 
testify  for  such  a  bill,  which  got  no- 
where. Tills  time  it  has  passed  the  House 
and  also,  on  January  23.  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  just  scheduling  some  hearings 
in  the  Banking  Committee  on  commodity 
futures  margins  helped  to  speed  action 
on  the  long  overdue  reforms  in  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Act.  particularly  since 
there  is  nothing  in  that  bill  dealing  with 
margins. 

The  third  highly  controversial  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  11601  as  originally  intro- 
duced is  on  page  21  and  deals  with 
usury — it  would  set  an  18-percent  ceiling 
on  interest  or  finance  charges  except  in 


those  States  which  have  lower  ceilings. 
That  is  coming  out  by  committee  amend- 
ment, too,  unless  we  should  see  some 
greater  interest  in  this  subject  now  than 
we  did  during  the  hearings.  And  fourth 
is  the  provision  dealing  with  confession 
of  judgment  notes,  also  on  page  21.  All 
four  of  those  items  are  to  come  out. 

The  other  committee  amendments  are 
divided  between  minor  technical  ones 
and  some  very,  very  important  .substan- 
tive ones.  The  Members  v.ill  have  a 
chance  to  vote  all  of  them  up  or  down, 
or  to  try  to  modify  thrm. 

Two  of  them  I  will  strongly  oppose, 
because  I  consider  them  completely  de- 
structive of  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  They 
are  the  revolving  credit  exemption  and 
the  $10  exemption,  both  of  which  I  will 
discuss  in  detail  in  my  remarks  in  gcn- 
tr.ll  debate  and  also  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  They  are  extensively  discus.sed  in 
the  committee  report  and  in  all  of  the 
supplemental  views. 

The  parliamentary  situation  as  I  un- 
derstand it  will  be  this:  when  those  sec- 
tions are  reached  in  the  bill.  I  will  not 
offer  any  amendments  dealing  with 
them;  instead,  I  will  ri.se  in  opposition 
to  the  committee  amendments.  So  those 
who  plan  to  help  and  support  me  should 
be  on  notice:  it  is  not  an  amendment  of 
mine  which  they  should  be  supiwrting, 
but  rather  a  committee  amendment  on 
which  I  hope  they  will  join  me  in  voting 
"No." 

If  we  lose  on  the  revolving  credit  fight 
in  the  Committee  of  the  VVhole  House— 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  now,  with 
so  many  business  groups  objecting  to 
the  discriminatory  aspect  of  the  revolv- 
ing credit  exemption  won  by  the  de- 
partment stores — but  if  we  lose  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  this  issue  will  cer- 
tainly be  made  subject  to  a  rollcall.  Those 
Members  who  would  rather  not  have  to 
choose  in  a  rollcall  vote  between  their 
department  stores  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  banks,  finance  houses,  inaependent 
merchants,  and  all  the  consumers  on  the 
other  hand,  can  solve  their  problem  just 
by  getting  in  the  "No"  line  in  the  teller 
vote  and  helping  to  kill  this  thing  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  same  is  true  on  the  SIO  exemption 
amendment.  I  will  oppose  it  and  try  to 
defeat  it.  If  we  defeat  it  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  that  will  end  it.  If  we  do  not. 
then  there  will  be  a  rollcall  on  it  in  the 
House.  This  is  the  "loan  shark"  amend- 
ment. The  minority  leader  has  told  us  he 
wants  to  end  loan-sharking  by  authoriz- 
ing Federal  agents  to  enforce  the  State 
usury  laws.  Well,  how  will  anyone  know 
whether  he  has  been  overcharged  and 
complain  about  it  if  he  cannot  find  out 
the  rate  he  is  being  charged  for  a  small 
loan?  The  "loan  shark"  committee 
amendment  covers  up  that  information — 
witliliolds  it  from  the  borrower.  Vote  it 
down  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
strike  a  blow  against  loan-sharking. 
Otherwise,  as  I  said,  the  roll  will  be 
called  and  we  can  have  the  chance  to 
kill  it  out  loud. 

Except  for  those  two  amendments,  the 
bill  is  a  good  bill — a  strong  bill.  Any- 
thing in  it  which  is  going  to  create  any 
serious  problems  for  any  businessman — 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any — can  be  ironed 
out  in  conference  or  handled  adminis- 


tratively through  the  broad  powers  given 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  issue 
regulations  after  full  hearings.  But  these 
two  iiHans  would  not  be  negotiable  in  con- 
ference or  in  hearings  before  tiie  Federal 
Reserve  Board  on  the  regulations— Die 
two  loophole  r'xcmi^tions  adopted  in  com- 
mittee. That  is  because  thi-y  are  already 
in  the  Senate  bill.  Tliercfoie.  we  inu.st 
defeat  the  revolving  credit  exemption  and 
the  $10  exemiJlion  here  m  th(**iouse  or 
lliey  will  go  into  the  fmal  vt'r.--ion  of  the 
bilT  without  any  chance  to  cliange  them. 
So  that  is  the  parliamentary  situation  as 
I  understand  it. 

From  the  mail  I  liave  received  and  the 
mail  I  know  many  of  the  other  Meml^ers 
are  receiving,  few  votes  the  Members 
could  cast  would  i^lease  more  of  their 
constituents  than  a  vote  to  end  the  sub- 
terfuges and  deceptions  m  the  cost  of 
credit,  including  tho.se  pesky  .service 
charges  from  the  department  stores 
which  are  assessed  at  a  rate  of  18  per- 
cent a  year  on  the  unpaid  balances. 
Notiiing  makes  people  madder  than  to 
check  this  out  and  find  out  how  they 
have  been  misled  on  these  rates. 

Consumers  are  tired  of  being  the 
moase  in  a  f;ame  of  cat  and  mruse  on 
credit  charges  which  they  do  not  under- 
st.md  and  which  they  cannot  talk  to  the 
computer  about.  If  the  Members  have 
anv  doubts  on  this,  they  have  time  be- 
tween the  adoption  of  the  rule  today  and 
"the  votes  we  are  going  to  have  on  this 
bill  on  revolving  credit  to  '-^et  some  ex- 
pert advice  from  their  vei-y  best  experts 
on  this  subject:  that  is.  from  tlicir  wives. 
So  I  .say  to  the  Members:  ask  your  wives 
how  much  the  credit  charge  is  on  the  de- 
partment store  bill  which  was  not  paid 
on  the  due  date  because  you  were  out  of 
town  and  did  not  see  it.  Ask  your  v.-ives 
what  the  i^ercentage  rate  was.  Wi.s  -^t 
ly,  percent  a  month?  And  is  that  not  I'S 
percent  a  year?  Ask  her. 

On  second  thought,  do  not  ask  her  un- 
less you  really  intend  to  vote  against  the 
revolving  credit  amendment,  or  she  will 
know  you  did  not  renlly  want  her  in- 
formed opinion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  qup^-' 
tion  on  the  resolution.  *, 

The  previous  que.<-,tion  was  ordered.         "^ 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it.sclf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  V/hole  House  on  tl;e 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considcr.ition 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  11601)  to  safeguard  the 
consumer  in  connection  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  credit  by  requiring  full  dLsclosure 
of  the  .crms  and  conditiorLS  of  finance 
charaes  in  credit  transactions  or  in  of- 
fers to  extend  credit:  by  establishing 
maximum  rates  of  finance  charges  in 
credit  transactions:  by  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  issue  regulations  deal- 
ing with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  in  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  affecting  consumer 
prices:  by  establishing  machinery  for  the 
use  during  periods  of  national  emergency 
of  temporary  contiois  over  credit  to  pre- 
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vent  inflationary  spirals:  by  prohibitint! 
the  ^rnishment  of  waces.  by  creating 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  need  for  further  regulation 
of  the  consumer  finance  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
At  BERT  •  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s 
!  M:    Paiman I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.N     rut.    C'~'MMITTEF    OF    THE    WHuLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HR  11601.  with  Mr 
Prue  of  Illinois  in  the  chair 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
me; of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Mr  Patman  1  will 
be  recognized  for  1 ' ..  hours,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  i  Mr  WidnallI 
will  be  recognized  for  I'j  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Tex.i,s    Mr  Patman!. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
and  far-reachmg  bill,  and  therefore  it 
naturally  is  controversial  It  concerns  it- 
self primarily  with  disclosure  of  finance 
cliarges  including  interest  Interest  costs, 
of  course  are  paid  on  about  S96 
billion  of  consumer  credit  for  example 
Interest  payments  are  made  on  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  our  economy.  In- 
terest charges  represent  one  of  the  lar-.;- 
est  considerations  in  our  national  budget 

You  take,  for  uistance,  our  Federal 
budget  has  a  No.  I  charge,  cost  of  pre- 
paredness, national  security,  and  war 
Ci.>sts  The  second  item  in  our  national 
budget  IS  inteiest  costs.  It  is  the  second 
largest  item,  and  where  it  is  so  important 
to  the  remainder  of  the  budget  is  be- 
cause whatever  is  charged  in  the  way  of 
interest  is  taken  off  the  lop  Interest 
costs  comes  first.  It  has  to  be  paid  first. 

If  there  is  too  much  interest  charged 
and  the  average  rate  paid  for  interest  is 
too  much  other  items  in  the  budget  will 
have  to  be  either  reduced  or  omitted  en- 
tirely 

You  take  for  i.istance.  it  is  my  belief, 
and  I  have  demonstrated  it  here  on  the 
flixir  many  tunes,  if  we  were  paying  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  national  debt 
today,  as  we  did  for  14  years — if  we  were 
paying  just  the  same  rates  we  paid  dur- 
um that  tiroe.  we  would  only  be  paying 
57  billion  a  year  interest  on  the  national 
debt  But  instead  of  that,  next  year  we 
will  be  paying  .5I5  2  billion  because  of 
the  increase  in  interest  rates  in  recent 
years. 

Something  that  is  more  shocking  even 
than  that  is  that  when  the  recent  in- 
creases are  reflected  in  the  national  debt 
by  the  refunding  of  bond  issues  that  re- 
ceive a  smaller  rate  of  interest,  we  will 
be  paying  521  billion  a  year  in  interest 
on  the  national  debt  That  will  not  be 
long — that  IS  in  the  forseeable  future 

So  the  question  of  interest  enters  into 
our  considerations  not  only  in  consumer 
credit,   but  most   unportant  in  our  na- 


tional economy  and  our   various  social 
programs.  ^ 

There  are  some  peoiJVe  in  our  country 
who  are  against  any  of  these  social  pro- 
grams These  people  have  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Congre.ss  that  we  ought  to  just 
absolutely  eliminate  them  and  not  have 
them  at  all. 

Well,  the  Congress  has  not  convinced. 
The  Congress  went  ahead  on  the  social 
and  welfare  programs  just  the  .same  be- 
cause they  are  so  worthy  and  deserving 
and  helpful  to  the  economy 

Then  some  of  those  people — and  not 
all  of  them  I  am  sure— took  the  positK.m 
that  if  we  could  in  some  way  raise  in- 
terest rates  tlien  the  Congress  would 
not  have  that  much  money  to  appro- 
priate for  these  general  welfare  and  so- 
citU  -security  bills  and  legislation  for  wel- 
fare and  social  purposes.  They  look  with 
great  favor  on  interest  rates  going  higher 
because  it  is  taking  away  money  which 
would  have  been  available  for  the  Con- 
gress to  use  in  general  welfare  and  so- 
cial security  programs.  They  look  with 
great  favor  on  tliat,  doubtless,  and  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  collecting  a  large  part 
of  this  additional  money. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter 
for  them  to  be  for  that. 

Now  when  it  has  reached  staggering 
proportions  like  tliat,  we  must  give  con- 
;.ideralion  to  it 

Our  total  nublic  and  private  debt  to- 
day— the  best  estimate  that  we  can  get — 
fortunately  does  not  run  into  the  quad- 
rillions. But  It  does  run  into  the  tiilhons 
The  aggregate  amounts  represent  a  tril- 
lion 500  billion  dollars  That  means  that 
every  time  we  raise  interest  rates  1  per- 
cent— It  means  that  the  American  peo- 
ple must  pay  315  billion  a  year,  each 
year,  for  that  increase  in  interest  rates. 
That  has  a  tremendous  effect  upon  our 
economy  A  few  years  ago — or  2  years 
ago  to  be  exact — there  was  an  increase  of 
1  percent  in  FHA  rates.  Every  person 
who  was  buying  a  iiome  at  that  time — 
let  us  say  for  .$25,000  over  a  30-year 
term — it  meant  that  that  person  who 
was  buying  that  home  with  that  in- 
crease of  1  percent,  it  would  cause  him 
to  have  to  pay  54.600  extra  over  that 
period  of  time  in  order  to  take  caie  of 
just  that  1  percent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
at  that  time  the  median  income  was 
S4  600 — in  other  words,  the  average  fam- 
ily received  54.600 — it  meant  that  the 
average  wage  earner  was  compelled  to 
wo'k  a  whole  year  extra  just  for  nothing, 
just  in  order  to  pay  that  1-peroent 
increase. 

So  it  nms  into  real  money  over  a  very 
short  period  of  time  If  we  had  kept  our 
interest  costs  on  the  Federal  debt  at  87 
billion,  as  we  could  have — we  know  we 
could  because  we  did  it  before  for  14 
yeans — we  would  have  58  billion  more 
this  year,  and  the  same  is  true  practi- 
cally of  last  year,  to  spend  for  any  other 
pur!X)se.  But  we  do  not  have  it.  This 
amount  is  unnecessarily  going  for  inter- 
est rates  and  that  is  stopping  other  pro- 
grams. 

We  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  moneychangers  in  the  time  of  Christ 
I  am  not  directing  my  remarks  at  any 


particular  financial  institution  or  insti- 
tutions. But  the  moneychangers  in  the 
time  of  Christ  were  amateurs  They  did 
not  know  anything  compared  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  that  are  being  u.sed  now 
to  ciiarge  exorbitant  and  usurious  inter- 
est rates  of  the  people  We  ha\e  more 
devices  and  ways  of  extracting  money 
fl-om  the  consumers  of  America  than  we 
ever  had  before  They  are  all  ruinous  to 
the  con.^iumer  Every  time  you  take  a  dol- 
lar from  a  consumer  for  unneces.sanly 
hisih  interest  rates,  you  deprive  the  econ- 
omv  of  a  great  benefit 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  Ut64  this 
Hou.'-e  and  the  other  body  pa.s.sed  a  bill, 
which  became  a  law  when  the  Prt  sldint 
signed  it.  declaring  that  we  would  re- 
duce exci.se  taxes  on  the  very  i>oor  peo- 
ple, that  IS.  on  the  items  that  the  very 
l>oor  people  were  buying  and  on  which 
they  were  i)aying  an  excise  lax.  thereby 
lefting  the  p<x)r  people  k^p  the  money 
.t|em->elves  and  spend  it  as  ihey  desired 
ratlier  than  i)aying  it  in  taxes. 

Many  of  our  critics  said  that  it  was 
i:i)ing  to  cau.se  a  huge  deficit  in  the 
Treasury.  Instead,  the  people  used  that 
money,  which  amounted  to  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  They  put  it  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  distribution  immedi- 
ately becau.se  they  needed  goods  and 
services  that  they  had  to  buy  quickly. 

That  dollar  which  was  spent  locally 
traveled  around  that  little  town.  six. 
eight,  or  10  times  and  then  it  went  to 
some  national  concern  in  Chicago.  New- 
York,  or  .some  other  metropolitan  cen- 
ter It  traveled  all  over  the  country,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  averaac  dollar 
traveled  through  50  different  tran.sac- 
tions.  and  in  every  tran.saction  there  rc- 
.sulted  a  little  income  tax  For  that  rea- 
son, at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  did  not 
have  a  deficit  of  billions  of  dollars  as  a 
result  of  the  exci.se  tax  reduction,  as  was 
predicted,  but  we  had  an  increase  in 
taxes.  For  every  SI  billion  that  we  re- 
duced tho.se  taxes  we  collected  back  SI. 5 
billion  because  of  the  transactions  about 
winch  I  just  told  you. 

Therefore,  whenever  you  let  poor  peo- 
ple ■keep  money  and  spend  it  as  they 
want  to.  it  helps  the  ^ntire  economy. 
It  travels  around.  It  pevcoitites  up.  Ev- 
eryone gets  the  benefit '■•f  it,  the  very 
rich  as  well  as  the  very  poor.  Every 
person  should  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
beiuflt  of  it. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  change  our 
economy,  .so  that  instead  of  that  moiiiey 
being  circulated  among  the  poor  and 
letting  everyone  get  the  benefit  of  it.  if 
you  would  pour  it  in  at  the  top  with  big 
interest  rates,  you  will  find  that  it  will 
not  trickle  down.  It  will  go  throu'.'h  uist 
a  very  few  transactions  a  year.  Perhaps 
•It  will  go  into  the  first  big  bank  or  big 
business,  be  placed  on  their  books,  and 
It  would  remain  there.  There  would  be 
no  percolating  up  or  trickling  down.  So 
you  would  not  ^et  as  much  benefit.  The 
poor  people  would  not  act  any  benefit 
from  It  at  all:  whereas,  when  the  money 
is  ix^rmitted  to  percolate  up.  the  poor 
people,  as-  well  as  the  rich,  get  the  bene- 
fit That  is  the  difference.  So  we  must 
watch  these  exorbitant  rates  ' 

They  are  detrimental  to  individuals 
and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try  One  of  the  worst  things  we  have  to 
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deal  with  In  our  country  is  exorbitant 
charges  of  interest  known  as  lQ«n- 
sharking.  The  New  York  Times  hasTiad 
some  wonderful  articles  about  loan- 
sharking,  including  one  this  morning, 
about  the  danger  of  corruption.  It  is 
next  to  gambling  in  the  damage  done  to 
our  people.  It  is  next  to  gambling  in 
concentration  of  large  amounts  of  il- 
legal money  that  can  be  used  for  illegal 
purposes  and  for  injuring  the  general 
welfare  in  order  to  enrich  a  few  who 
have  charge  of  it. 

Hoodlums  and  gambling  are  Siamese 
twins.  They  go  togeth*.  Big  interest 
rates  and  big  gambling  are  tailormade 
for  the  hoodlums.  So  when  we  do  some- 
thing to  stop  tlrls  exorbitant  usurious 
interest,  we  arc  doing  something  against 
hoodlums  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Whenever  we  permit  hoodlums  to 
operate  this  way,  we  permit  them  to  use 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
corruption  and  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
honest schemes  and  methods. 

They  even  get  into  politics  with  it  oc- 
casionally. Now  and  then  they  have 
something  that  Is  very  hurtful  to  the 
people,  by  getting  people  involved  in  poli- 
tics who  have  the  right  and  the  power 
to  make  decisions  for  or  jmainst  the  peo- 
ple. They  want  decisions  against  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  hoodlums. 

We  have  a  wonderful  country-.  We 
should  not  let  either  gambling  or  loan- 
sharking  be  a  ma.ior  threat  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  country.  But  they 
are  definitely  a  major  threat  now  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  We  must  stop  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  paying 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague.  Paul 
Douglas,  who  started  this  fight  8  years 
ago. 

I  predict  this  bill  will  become  law.  It  is 
a  good  bill,  and  in  the  end  right  will  pre- 
vail. Our  system  of  government  is  great. 
If  the  House  pas.ses  a  bill  that  is  different 
from  the  Senate,  we  select  conferees  from 
the  House,  and  the  Senate  selects  con- 
ferees from  the  Senate. 

We  meet  halfway  between  the  two 
bodies,  in  a  room  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  lake  up  each  bill.  Where  there 
are  differences  between  the  two  Houses, 
we  agree  on  something  that  will  recon. 
cile  those  differences  if  we  can. 

In  the  eno  we  have  a  bill  that  every 
membe*-  of  that  conference  committee 
approves  of.  We  bring  it  back  to  the 
Hou.se  and  aet  it  adopted.  It  is  sent  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  adopted  there.  It  goes 
straight  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  signs  it.  It  becomes  a  law. 

So  any  of  the  bad  points  in  this  bill 
that  should  be  ironed  out  or  reconciled 
or  changed.  I  feel  reasonably  certain,  un- 
der the  parlianicntaiY  procedures  we 
iiave.  which  will  be  u^d.  will  be  taken 
care  of.  since  our  procedures  are  instru- 
mental and  helpful  in  doing  that. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  enacted 
into  law,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  voted  by 
this  House  in  particular  by  a  very  strong 
and  substantial  majority  when  it  comes 
bciore  the  House  for  consideration  and 
final  vote  this  week. 

Mr.   Chairman.   I  now  would  like  to 
discuss  some  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  milestone  legislation. 
Mr.   Chairman,   today,   the  House  of 


Representatives  opens  debate  on  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  a  major 
plank  in  the  90th  Congress'  bill  of  rights 
for  the  American  consumer. 

This  legislation — contrary  to  the 
smokescreens  spread  by  its  opponents — 
is  simple  and  clear. 

Is  the  American  consumer  entitled  to 
know  exactly — without  any  ifs,  ands,  or 
buts — what  he  is  paying  for  credit? 

Surely  this  is  a  question  that  the  90th 
Congress  can  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  is  not  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  affects  only  a  handful  of 
people  or  an  isolated  sector  of  our  popu- 
lation. It  provides  protection  and  the 
truth  about  credit  for  virtually  every 
single  American  family. 

Today,  consumers  in  this  country  are 
paying  more  than  $13  billion  annually  in 
interest  on  nearly  $96  billion  worth  of 
consumer  debt.  Practically  every 
family — except  the  most  wealthy — is 
paying  on  a  share  of  that  $96  billion. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
protection  for  the  constituents  of  everj' 
single  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Before  going  into  the  substance  of  ;hls 
bill,  it  seems  appropriate  to  add  a  few- 
words  about  the  great  American  who 
originated  and  fought  for  adoption  of 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

No  discussion  of  this  legislation  can 
properly  proceed  without  an  acknowl- 
edament  of  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  former 
♦Senator  Paul  Douglas  for  his  pioneer- 
ing fight  on  behalf  of  truth  in  lending. 
While  that  fight  is  not  yet  won.  we  recog- 
nize that,  but  for  his  vision,  we  might 
not  have  the  opportunity  presented  to  us 
today  in  taking  action  on  this  vital  leg- 
islation. 

I  believe  it  is  further  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  commend  for  your  attention 
the  2  weeks  of  intensive  hearings  on 
this  bill  conducted  by  the  Consumer  Af- 
J  fairs  Subcommittee-uf  your  Hou.se  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  The  very 
de.sign  of  this  legislation  and  the  excel- 
lent set  of  subcommittee  hearings  were 
carried  out  under  the  able  and  imagina- 
tive leadership  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentlelady  from  Missouri, 
Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

The  bill  that  was  reported  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  a 
much  strong^  piece  of  legislatiort  than 
was  passed  In  the  other  body  by  a  92-to-O 
vote.  It  contains  some  important  fea- 
tures, such  as  a  truth-in-advertising  sec- 
tion, an  administrative  enforcement  sec- 
tion, a  limitation  on  the  garni.shment-of- 
wages  .section  and  the  inclusion  of  credit 
life  insurance  as  part  of  the  finar.ce 
charges,  that  S.  5  did  not  have. 
,  However.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to 
make  this  a  true  bill  of  rights  for  the 
American  consumer,  we  must  make  sui^ 
that  we  are  providing  for  the  full  truth 
on  all  credit  transactions.  This  means. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  include  the 
credit  charges  and  interest  rates  in- 
volved in  what  is  generally  called  revolv- 
ing credit— the  big  department  store 
credit. 

It  also  means  that  we  must  not  pro- 
vide a  loan-shark-type  exemption  for  the 
smaller  credit  purcl^ses  and  loans.  In 


short,  we  must  not  allow  an  exemption 
for  credit  and  interest  charges  under  $10 
to  slip  through  in  this  legislation.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  exemption — or  loophole — 
has  been  misnamed  •The  $10  Exemp- 
tion." In  reality,  it  covers  virtually  all 
purchases  and  loans  up  to  $100.  The  $10 
refers  to  the  credit  charges,  njpt  the  total 
purchase  or  loan.  < 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  miUions 
of  Americans  who  regard  $100  as  a  lot 
of  money.  Quite  obviously,  this  loophole 
would  hit  the  low-income  and  the  mod- 
erate-income family  the  hardest.  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  providing  di.-- 
closure  of  the  annual  rate  for  the  rich 
and  depriving  the  poor  of  this  same  jjio- 
tection. 

It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  the  Congress 
were  to  pass  the  rest  of  this  bill  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  leave  a  iremendoas  loop- 
hole in  this  legislation  which  adversely 
affects  the  poor  and  low-income  family 
more  than  any  other  jM-ovision  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .shall  discu.ss.  in  de- 
tail, other  sections  of  this  bill.  But  at 
this  ixjint  I  want  to  emphasize  my  sup- 
port for  the  provision  of  this  bill  which 
IMohibitfi  abuses  in  connection  with  the 
garnishment  of  salaries. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  the  gar- 
nishment of  salaries  to  collect  debts 
has  virtually  destroyed  the  lives  of  wape 
earners  and  thei'-  families.  It  has  meant 
thou.sands  of  personal  bankruptcies  and 
job  dismissals. 

The  i)rovisions  of  this  legi.slation  would 
give  the  poor — the  low-income  family — 
badly  needed  protection  against  the  ob- 
vious abuses  in  the  garnishment  of  sal- 
aries. It  would  iirevent  the  loss  of  jobs 
and  the  welfare  costs  which  invariably 
follow  such  dismi-ssals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  garnishment  i,'ro- 
visions  of  this  bill  are  fair  to  the  creditor 
and  the  wage  earner  alike.  It  is  a  hu- 
mane way  to  treat  a  desperately  lumian 
problem  These  ijrovisions  are  virtually 
identical  with  those  which  are  now  in 
practice  in  the  New  York  State  law  They 
are,  I  repeat,  equitable  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  major  points  of  HR   11601 : 

riTI.E     I  -  TRUTH     IN     I.ENniNG     AND     CRFDIT 
.«.n\'FRTI,SlNG 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  neces.sary 
for  me  to  spread  uijon  this  I'ecord  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion than  may  be  found  in  the  7  years  of 
hearings  conducted  in  the  other  body, 
as  well  as  in  the  two  volumes  of  hear- 
ings of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. While  the  growth  of  consumer 
credit  since  1945  demonstrates  both  the 
health  and  vigor  of  our  economy,  con- 
sumer credit  has  grown  at  a  rate  4'j 
times  greater  than  the  growth  rate  of 
our  economy.  As  of  Sejitember  1967.  total 
consumer  credit  has  soared  to  almo.st 
$96  billion.  At  the  present  time.  American 
consumers  are  paying  approximately  S13 
billion  a  year  in  interest  and  service 
charges  for  this  credit.  This  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  interest  paid 
annually  by  our  National  Government  as 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

While  we  all  recos'nize  the  significance 
of  consumer  credit  in  ihe  growth  of  our 
economy,  we  would  all  wish  to  insure  the 
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judicious  »nd  inteUigent  use  of  such 
credit.  Actions  to  regulate  have  been 
taken  only  m  the  case  of  extreme  emer- 
Kency.  We  have  preferred — and  history 
seems  to  /.  stify  the  wisdon.  of  that 
preference — to  permit  ihe  marketplace  to 
do  the  rffirulating  for  us  However,  regu- 
lation by  market  forces  assume.s  the  rela- 
ti\e  equality  of  tlie  parties  m  the  market 
and  further  assumes  eciual  access  to  per- 
tment  infomiation  by  such  parties. 

Title  I  of  vour  committee's  bill  Ls 
designed  to  provide  the  .American  con- 
.'^umer  with  the  informatmn  he  needs  to 
maice  the  marketplace  an  eiTective  reiai- 
lator  in  the  conduct  of  consumer  credit 
transactions.  What  we  .«eek  to  accom- 
pli.sh  under  thi.s  title  i.->  to  a.s.sist  the  con- 
sumer m  comparison  shopping  for  credit 
We  .seek  to  apply  to  all  merchants  the 
.same  criteria  for  di.sckwure  of  the  tenn.s 
and  conditions  under  which  finance 
char«eft-will  be  impo.sed  on  consumer 
credit  transactions  Unforfunately  such 
uniformitv  does  not  exist  todav  State 
disclosure  requirements  where  th«'V  exi.st 
are  by  no  means  uniform  Lender.s  and 
mail-order  houses  operate  acro.ss  State 
lines,  frequently  not  .subiect  Ui  any  ef- 
fective di.sclasure  requirements. 

With  reuiard  to  rate  disclosure,  some 
creditors  emplov  an  add-on  rate  .vhuh 
is  measured  i>n  'he  original  balance  of 
the  amount  of  credit  extended,  r.ither 
than  on  tlie  declinintj  balance  This  add- 
on rate  h,us  the  effect  or  understating 
the  effective  rare  to  the'  consumer  by 
approximately  50  percent 

Some  segments  of  the  credit  industp.^ 
quote  rat.'s  on  a  monthly  basis  while 
others  quote  rates  >n  an  annual  basis 
Although  :t  may  seem  a  simple  matter 
to  mtfltiply  a  monthly  rate  by  112  in  order 
to  provide  the  annual  rate,  surveys  con- 
ducted amon^;  consumers  indicate  that 
many  peop.e  are  not  aware  of  the  true 
cost  of  credit  when  it  is  expressed  on  a 
monthly   ba.sis 

Some  creditors  add  a  number  of  addi- 
tional :"ee.«!  '"•  charges  to  the  basic  finance 
char^^e  Such  fees  include  credit  checks, 
credit  life  insurance,  and  various  other 
service  charaes  This  de^■lce  permits 
creditors  to  quote  a  relatively  low  rate, 
while  actually  coUectim;  a  much  hitther 
amount  through  the  imposition  nl  these 
additional  fees  and  charges.  In  some 
cases  consumers  are  quoted  no  rates  at 
ail  on  credit  transactions,  ieavinu'  it  to 
the  consiuner  hanself  to  compute  the 
rate  if  he  desires  to  comparison  .-.hop  for 
ciedit 

Significant  se^^ments  of  the  popula- 
tion are  misled  by  the  manner  m  which 
the  terms  jund  conditions  are  ottered  and 
contracted  lor  is  well  as  by  the  manner 
in  which  ciedit  is  advertised  Miileadins 
practices  eniiatied  m  by  a  minority  of 
unc^iupulous  merchant.s  and  lenders  fail 
to  adequately  disclose  the  credit  terms 
offeied  to  buyers  in  making  purchases  in 
obtaining;  loans.  This  failure  of  adequate 
disclosure  tends  to  increase  the  wiun- 
formed  and  untimely  use  of  credit  by 
the  public,  adversely  affectms  economic 
stabilization,  increasing  inflationary 
piessures,  and  decreasiiit;  rhe  stability 
and  the  value  of  our  currencv 

In  your  committee  s  view,  the  .solution 
to  these  problems  is  to  require  by  legis- 


lation that  all  creditors  use  the  same 
method  of  computing  and  quoting  finance 
charpes,  includinK  a  statement  of  the 
annual  percentage  rate.  The  dlsclo<wire 
requirements  contained  In  your  commit- 
tee s  bill,  both  with  jjecard  to  credit 
tran.sactions  and  ciednT advertising,  will 
basically  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer with  the  information  he  needs  to 
compare  the  cost  of  credit  and  to  make 
an  mtellieent  decision  on  the  use  oS 
credit. 

TWO   EXEMPTIONS    TO    Ft'Ll    DI.SCLOSt'Rr 

The  bill  as  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  contains  two  exemptions 
to  annual  rate  disclosure  m  connection 
witii  consumer  credit  transactions 

REVULVINC     IRfDIT 

The  basic  disclosure  concept  contained 
in  the  proiJO.sed  leuislalion  is  to  require 
lenders  and  merchants  to  provide  con- 
sumer.-, with  a  .-.tatement  of  the  finance 
charge  ■  unpaged  by  the  creditor  in  con- 
nection with  the  piulicular  consumer 
credit  tiansacuon  In  addilum  to  the 
siaXement  of  llie  finance  charue  in  dol- 
lai-s.  Uie  creditor  is  generally  required  to 
state  the  finance  charce  as  an  annual 
peicentafeie  rate:  however,  a  majority  of 
your  comnuttee  Iwlieves.  with  re-^ard  to 
■open-end  credit  plans"  or  'revolvint; 
chaii;e  accounts "  as  they  arc  more  com- 
monly known,  that  the  statement  of  an 
annual  percentage  rate  would  not  ac- 
curately reflect  the  credit  charies  actual- 
ly impo.sed  upon  such  transactions 

The  majority  of  your  committee  be- 
lieves that  while  the  monthly  rate  ap- 
plied to  a  revolving'  charrc  account  may 
be  15  percent  a  month,  the  particular 
schedule  of  payments  and  purcha.ses. 
combined  with  the  so-called  free  ride, 
d'les  not  uistify  the  expression  of  that 
monthly  rate  as  an  annual  rale  of  18  per- 
cent per  year  Revolving;  charge  accounts 
most  fre<;uently  contain  a  free  nde  dur- 
inc  which  no  finance  eharce  is  impo.sed. 
This  period  may  \arv  from  'JO  to  60  days. 

.\  substantial  minonty  of  the  commit- 
tee believes,  however  that  the  >'xemption 
IS  prpmi.s«'d  on  confusion  uf  the  nmcepts 
of  'yield"  as  oppot^ed  to  lates  '  In  their 
view,  if  the  nominal  inontlily  rale  ap- 
plied is  I  5  (xicent.  tht-  nominal  annual 
rate  applied  must  be  18  [x-rcenl.  althoui;h 
the  \neld  to  the  creditor  may  be  more  or 
less  than  the  nominal  annual  rale.  In 
their  view  the  disclosure  of  the  nominal 
annual  rate  is.  nevertheless,  neces.sarj"  to 
assi.st  the  consumer  in  ' omparison  shop- 
pin^  '  for  credit  under  a  revolving;  chaiue 
account,  as  op(io.^ed  to  other  forms  of 
credit  transactions. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  your  com- 
mittee thus  exempts  revolvina  credit 
frura  true  annual  rate  disclosure  I  know- 
that  the  :entlelady  from  Missouri,  Con- 
ijiesswoman  Sullivan,  intends  to  arcue 
ai^ainsl  this  onnmittee  amendment.  It  is 
my  intention  to  ^.upport  her  in  tho.se  ef- 
forts in  order  to  eliminate  from  this  Icg- 
i;.lation -a  pi'ovision  which,  in  my  view, 
discriminates  af,'ainst  coiisumeis  and 
->mall.  independent  businessmen,  and  in 
iavur  of  large  chain  department  .stores. 

TEN-DOtJ^AK     FINJLTii  £     iH  A»GE     F.  XE.MPTI' IM 

.Another,  and  perhaps  more  damaging, 
exemption  adopted  by  your  committee 
provides  a  further  exemption  from  an- 
nual rate  di.sclasure  This  exemption  ap- 


plies to  credit  transactions  where  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  does  not 
exceed  $10.  TJiis  amendment  would  ex- 
empt from  annual  rale  disclosure  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  where,  for  ex- 
ample, the  nominal  annual  i-ate  was  18 
percent  and  the  amount  of  the  credit  in- 
volved was  approximately  $100  or  less 
The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
argue  that  the  exemption  would  relieve 
merchants  and  lenders  from  the  burden 
of  providing  annual  rate  disclosure  in 
connection  with  relatively  .small  and  in- 
significant credit  tran.sactions. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  with  this 
argument  is  that  a  SlOO  loan  or  a  SlOO 
credit  tran.saction  is  neither  .small  nor 
insignificant  for  most  American  consum- 
ers In  fact,  there  are  millions  of  credit 
transactions  a  year  involving  an  amount 
of  up  to  $100  However,  the  proponents 
of  the  exemption  further  argue  that 
.small  accommodation  loans  atid  credit 
transactions  are  frequently  made  by 
creditors  where  the  fixed  costs  of  the 
loan  to  the  creditor  would,  if  he  were  re- 
quired to  disclose  them  in  the  form  of  an 
annual  percentage  rale,  reflect  a  rale  so 
hitih  as  to  discourage  creditors  from  en- 
iiaging  in  such  transactions. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
fuither  contend  that  great  injury  would 
befall  the  consumers  who  depend  upon 
Uiese  transactions  were  they  to  be  dis- 
continued by  the  creditors  involved. 
However,  the  major  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  been  the  representa- 
tives of  the  banks.  Dr.  Charls  E.  Walker, 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
presented  the  committee  with  an  ex- 
ample of  an  accommodation  loan  where 
the  annual  percentage  charge  was  120 
percent. 

Mr.  Stanley  Barber,  of  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association,  presented  the 
committee  with  an  example  of  an  ac- 
commodation loan  where  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  was  260  E)ercent.  I  can 
readily  understand  why  these  banks 
would  be  embarrassed  to  tell  their  cus- 
tomers that  they  were  charging  them 
this  amount. 

However,  is  that  really  an  adequate 
justification  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  create  a  special  exemp- 
tion from  full  disclosure?  Why  should 
those  unfortunate  consumers  seeking 
such  accommodation  loans  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  incredibly  high  rates  the-^ 
pay  when  making  such  loans? 

Here  again,  il  is  my  understandinz 
that  Conk'resswoman  S^LLn,^N  will  otTer 
an  amendment  strikin'.;  this  exemption, 
which  I  intend  to  .support. 

TRVTH  IN  i-UCDIX  ADVERTISING 

The  bill  reported  b>\your  committee 
applies  comparable  statidards  of  dis- 
closure to  credit  advcrlisii^s.  Certain  per- 
fecting amendments  to  credit  advertis- 
ing; disclosure  have  been  adopted  by  the 
comn.ittee  which  ba^^ically  improve  and 
simplify  the  application  of  disclosure  to 
credit  advertising!.  Basically,  the  adver- 
tising provisions  of  the  bill  are  premised 
upon  the  belief  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  consumer  purchases  are  induced 
by  advcrli.sing  and  that  if  full  disclosure 
IS  not  made  with  regard  to  representa- 
tions in  credit  advertising,  the  consumer 


will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  ef- 
fectively comparison  shop  for  credit. 

The  responsibility  for  insuring  truth  in 
credit  advertising  is  placed  upon  the 
creditor  and  his  agents,  and  not  in. the 
media  in  which  the  advertising  appears. 
It  is  our  view  that  this  places  the  re- 
sixinsibility  where  it  belongs. 

RECt'LATIONS    AND    ADMINlSTRAxrvE 
ENFORCEMENT 

An  important  amendment  adopted  by 
your  committee  deals  with  the  issuance 
of  substantive  regulations  and  adminis- 
trative enforcement.  All  substantive 
regulations  dealing  with  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges 
in  credit  transactions  or  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  credit  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  This  has  been  done  so  that 
a  single  set  of  comprehensive  regula- 
tions will  be  issued  to  facilitate  uniform- 
ity of  application  among  the  industries 
affected  by  this  legislation. 

Before  finally  promulgating  its  regula- 
tions, the  Board,  of  course,  will  be  re- 
quired to  hold  full  and  »open  hearings 
giving  all  interested  parties  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment.  Since  administrative 
enforcement  of  the  subject  regulations 
will  be  allocated  among  various  Federal 
agencies  having  particular  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  affected  in- 
dustries, the  Board  must,  of  course,  pro- 
vide these  agencies  with  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  on  proiX)sed 
substantive  regulations. 

Administrative  enforcement  provided 
in  your  committee's  bill  will  insure  imi- 
form,  broad,  and  effective  application  of 
the  principle  of  disclosure.  Administra- 
tive enforcement  will  not  only  affordP 
necessary  protection  to  the  consumer, 
but  will  further  protect  the  honest 
businessman  from  unethical  forms  of 
competition  engaged  in  by  some  un- 
scrupulous creditors  who  prey  upon  the 
poor  through  deceptive  credit  practices. 
Effective  administrative  enforcement  will 
thus  protect  the  honest  merchant  and 
insure  that  he  is  not  penalized  in  the 
marketplace  when  he  states  the  full  cost 
of  his  credit  in  dollars  and  as  a  per- 
centage rate. 

The  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
administrative  enforcement  with  regard 
to  the  industries  coming  within  the  scope 
of  their  activities  are  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  covering  the  re- 
mainder. In  this  manner  agencies  already 
having  expertise  in  the  affected  industries 
will  be  responsible  for  the  application  of 
the  law  to  each  of  these  industries. 

CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

While  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for 
civil  and  criminal  penalties,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  major  enforcement  activ- 
ities will  be  carried  out  under  the  admin- 
istrative enforcement  provisions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  credit  ad- 
vertising is  covered  under  certain  of  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  bill,  such  ad- 
vertising cannot  provide  the  basis  for  a 


civil  suit.  This  exemption  has  been  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  by  your  committee  to 
avoid  the  possibility  that  anyone  seeing 
an  advertisement  not  complying  with 
disclosure  requirements  would  attempt 
to  seek  civil  penalties. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

In  order  to  insure  adequate  time  for 
the  promulgation  of  sound  regulations, 
your  committee's  bill  provides  that  the 
legislation  shall  become  effective  9 
months  after  enactment. 

Since  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  State  law,  it  is  perhaps  advisable 
to  briefly  reiterate  what  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  committee's  report  on,  this 
matter. 

First,  there  is  no  intention  to  preempt 
State  consumer  credit  legislation  unless 
the  State  law  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  law,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
of  such  inconsistency.  Second — and  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  importance — is  the 
fact  that  the  annual  percentage  rate  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  the  bill  is 
not  an  interest  rate  and  is  in  no  way  to 
be  construed  as  interest  rate  within  the 
meaning  of  various  State  usurj'  laws.  The 
definition  of  the  term  "finance  charge" 
which  provides  the  basis  for  the  compu- 
tation of  the  annual  percentage  rate 
clearly  evidences  this  fact.  The  finance 
charge  is  the  ag;gregate  of  various  charges 
imposed  by  the  creditor  and  can  under 
no  circumstances  be  deemed  comparable 
to  an  interest  rate  under  State  usury 
laws. 

TITLE    II — RESTRICTION    OP   GARNISHMENT 

The  basic  statement  of  congressional 
policy  upon  which  the  restriction  of  the 
garnishment  of  wages  is  based  is  found 
in  title  II,  section  201  of  the  committee's 
bill.  It  provides: 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  garnish- 
ment of  wages  is  frequently  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  predatory  extensions  of  credit  and 
that  the  resulting  disruption  of  employment, 
production,  and  consumption  constitutes  a 
substantial  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  prohibition  against 
the  garnishment  of  wages.  However,  youv 
committee  had  adopted  an  amendment 
which  merely  restricts  such  garnishment 
to  10  percent  of  an  employee's  earnings 
above  $30  a  week,  while  prohibiting  an 
employer  from  discharging  an  employee 
by  virtue  of  a  single  garnishment  of 
wages.  The  committee  adopted  this 
amendment  because  they  believe  that  a 
total  prohibition  of  garnishment  would 
unduly  restrict  honest  and  ethical  credi- 
tors while  permitting  those  fully  capable 
of  paying  just  debts  possibly  to  escape 
such  responsibilities. 

Furthermore,  your  committee  exempts 
from  the  restriction  on  garnishment 
debts  due  to  a  court  order  arising  essen- 
tially out  of  domestic  relations  cases, 
that  is,  for  example,  child  support  or 
alimony,  and  debts  arising  out  of  failure 
to  pay  State  or  Federal  taxes. 

Evidence  received  by  your  committee 
clearly  establishes  the  connection  be- 
tween the  rocketing  increases  in  personal 
bankruptcies  and  harsh  garnishment 
laws.  Since  1950,  personal  bankruptcies 
in  this  country  have  risen  by  over  1,000 


percent— from  18.000  in  1950  to  208.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
Well  over  $1  billion  in  consumer  debts 
were  canceled  by  virtue  of  these  personal 
bankruptcies  in  1967  alone. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  if 
we  restrict  the  siarnishment  of  wapes, 
there  will  be  a  sharp  cutback  in  con- 
sumer ciedit.  However,  available  evi- 
dence demonstrates  that  this  argument 
is  false.  States— such  as  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  New 
York — have  either  abolished  the  use  of 
garnishment  or  have  laws  .similar  to  the 
one  proposed  here  by  your^^oinmittee. 
The  levels  of  consumer  credit  in  those 
States  are  as  high,  if  not  hif-'her.  than 
Ihey  are  in  States  havingjlie  harshest 
of  garnishment  laws,  / 

Endorsement  of  the  limitation  on  t>re 
garnishment  of  wages  has  been  received 
both  from  industry  and  from  the  trade 
union  movement.  Major  steel  corpora- 
tions, such  as  United  States  Steel,  Re- 
public Steel,  and  Inland  Steel,  have 
written  to  the  committee  supporting  a 
restriction  on  the  garnishment  of  wages. 
Their  view  was  concurred  in  in  testi- 
mony received  by  your  committee  from 
I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  and  Pat  Greathou.se. 
vice  president  of  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  speaking  both  on 
behalf  of  the  UAW  and  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  limitation  on  the  garnishment  of 
wages  recommended  by  your  committee, 
while  permitting  the  continued  orderly 
payment  of  consumer  debts,  will  relieve 
countless  honest  debtors  from  going 
bankrupt  in  order  to  preserve  their  jobs 
or  retain  sufiBcient  income  to  decently 
support  themselves  and  their  families, 

TITLE   in — COMMISSION    ON    CONSUMER   FI.NANCE 

Finally,  your  committee's  bill  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  biparti-san  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance, 
which  will  study  the  structure  and  iunc- 
tioning  of  the  consumer  finance  indus- 
try, as  well  as  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions generally,  reporting  back  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations. 

As  we  have  previously  indicated,  con- 
sumer credit  is  a  rapidly  growing  and 
very  vital  factor  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. We  must  understand  more  about 
it  in  order  to  legislate  intelligently  in 
this  area.  The  proposed  Commission 
should  provide  us  with  much  of  the  basic 
facts  we  will  need  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  in  the  years  ahead. 

H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act,  is  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  an  expression  of  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and 
unsophisticated.  It  will  protect  con- 
sumers and  insure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  marketplace  for  business- 
men seeking  to  meet  the  credit  needs 
of  our  people. 

While,  as  I  have  expressed  to  the 
House,  I  do  not  believe  tlje  bill  is  per- 
fect in  all  respects,  though  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  perfect  it 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  several  arti- 
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cles  and  one  edlt<irlal   which  are  perti- 
nent to  my  disrussion  and  this  bill: 
I  Prf>m   the   N»w   Y  tK   Times   M.ignzlne.  Jan 

28     196HI 
It    You  AHr    Will  INC  Tn  PvT  Up  Tnra  Body 

ro«    CriLX-ATBRAL — JrsT    C»LL       THE    DOCTOR  ' 

run  »  Loan 

(By  Fred  J  Cook  I 
r.iey  call  him  -the  Doctor  "  You  will  meet 
him.  If  such  13  vovir  mlsfcrtune.  in  the 
swankiest  nightclubs  hus  curvaceoua  young 
•briJe  danglinf?  on  his  arm  Meet  my  friend. 
the  Doctor."  the  maitre  d'  will  say.  perform- 
ing the  introductions  The  Debtor"  is  alw  lya 
mi>st  charmini?  A  m.in  in  his  fifties,  he 
dresses  like  Che  owner  of  ^  million-dollar 
wardrobe  It  la  h.ird  to  imay;ine  that  he  is  In 
reality  a  hybrid — a  species  of  spider-vulture 
who  spins  a  web  in  which  to  enmesh  his  vic- 
tim so  he  can  pick  clean  the  bones. 

Though  n.imea  cannot  be  used  in  tills 
portrait,  the  Doctor  (a  nickname  for  un- 
known dertvir.loni  !s  no  fisfment  of  the 
im;»ati nation  He  existo  He  is.  authorities  say. 
one  of  trie  largest  and"  mi*t  vlcloua  loan 
sharks  oferaung  m  New  York,  Just  a  step 
dtjwn  tne  ladder  from  Carlo  Oambliio,  prob- 
ably tile  most  powerful  of  the  reigning  chief- 
tains of  the  city's  five  Mafla  families  Detec- 
tives who  |get  up  with  the  Doctor  m  '-he 
morning  and  follow  him  through  his  dally 
routine  until  they  put  him  to  bed  nt  night 
know  the  pattern  of  his  days  by  heart  —and 
are  comple'-ely  frustrated  t)ecause  he  oper- 
ates the  safest  and  most  remunerative  racket 
m  the  underworld 

He  has  no  visioie  means  of  support,  but 
he  has  put  up  his  new  bnde  m  au  expensively 
furnished  mansion  in  one  of  the  finer  resi- 
dential sections  of  the  city  He  never  work--..' 
aa  other  humans  know  the  term,  but  when 
he  h.i3  oeen  stopped  and  questioned  by  po- 
lice, he  has  never  had  lesa  than  $7  000  m 
sweet  caaS'  upon  his  person — and  sometimes 
he  has  had  as  mucU  is  ilJ.OOO.  You  can 
never  charge  him  with  vagrancy.  '  one  prose- 
cutor 3.i>3.  With  a  sour  smile  Cnlike  a  m.ister 
bootoe  he  has  no  fix^  headquarters,  no 
elaborate  ze  epnone  setup,  no  army  of  run- 
ners. He  simply  circulates  And  in  tne  best 
and  most  expensive  pl.ices  And  among  tlie 
"TJest  "  people 

Tiie  far  reach  of  such  an  operator  was 
brought  home  to  New  Y^rkfrs  recently  when 
former  W.iter  Commissioner  James  L.  Marcus 
WIS  indicted  on  .harges  of  participating  !n  .» 
»40  JOO  kickba.-k  scheme  on  a  city  contract. 
\cCKjriliag  to  luvtsstigaLors,  Marcus  was  in 
deep  flnaneial  trouble  on  several  fronts,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  a  reported  SoO.OOO 
loan-shark  debt  to  Mafia  mobster  Antonio 
(Tony  Ducks  I  Corallo  CoriUo  was  arrested 
wi:h  Marcus  .is  his  alleged  partner  :n  the 
kickback  scheme.  Later,  two  men  were 
charged  with  taking  part  m  a  plot  to  murder 
a  Government  witness  iii  -lie  Marcus  case. 
The  epist-ide.  as  reported,  is  similar  to  in- 
numerable less  publicized  events  m  at  least 
tuo  ways  ili  The  sharks  victim  was  an 
intelligent.  e.\perienced  person — professional 
people  and  substantial  businessmen  are  the 
loan  shark's  fivorue  targets;  i2)  the  victim 
fouiKl  that  when  he  was  over  a  barrel  with 
a  li-au  ihark.  he  w.'*s  over  a  barrel  with  the 
Maha — and  that  is  being  over  a  nasty  barrel 
Indeed 

The  popular  conception  of  the  loan  shark 
as  a  two-bi:  hcKXllum  lending  «5  on  Monday 
and  ..-oliecting  96  the  next — the  typioal  "six 
for  ave  "  operative — is  an  anachronism  bear- 
ing virtually  iio  rt-laiiuii  to  ciirrent  reality 
As  Sgt  Ralph  Salerno,  the  now-retired  racket 
expert  of  the  city's  Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation I  B  O  I  1  .  told  the  New  York  State 
CX>mmisalon  of  Investigation  m  \'Ji  loan  shark 
probe  'Jiiee  years  tgo  "No  se.f-respecung 
loan  ihark  .  would  ever  wan:  to  admit 
e\'eji  to  his  best  friend,  that  he  has  loaned 
lesl  than  $100  " 
Jit  the  s.ime  hearings,  then  Assistant  Dis- 


trict Attorney  Prink  Rogers,  of  New  York 
Ci>unty.  testified.  .\  loan  .shark  that  we 
know  lent  a  million  dollars  m  the  morning 
and  a  million  dollars  in  the  afternoon  '  Loan- 
sharkang  is  so  remunerative,  he  .said,  that  '>ne 
mob  boss  had  pyramided  $500,000  into  $7  .i- 
mllllon  m  about  Ave  years-  and  there  were, 
in  New  York  County  alone,  "at  least  10  men 
who  are  comparable  to  htm   " 

The  conclusion  of  all  the  expert  witnesses 
was  that  loan-sharking  is.  on  a  national 
scale,  a  multl-bllUon-dollar  resource  of  the 
underworld  and  that,  while  its  gross  take  is 
less  thnn  gambling.  It  Is  preferred  to  gam- 
bling because  It  is  so  safe  it  almost  defies 
prosecution 

This  safety  factor  (which  breaks  down 
only  when  the  shark  Is  caught  using  vio- 
lence to  enforce  collection  or  cmmilting 
some  other  overt  crime,  as  Is  ch.argcd  In  the 
M.ircus  easel  is  probably  the  rea.'son  that  top 
;nob  boB.ses  have  been  more  openly  connected 
with  loan-shivrking  than  with  more  risky 
enterprises,  such  as  ganfbling  and  narcotics. 
Vito  Genovese.  the  oiietrme  boss  of  bosses, 
now  m  Federal  prison.  h.id  nakedly  obvious 
ties  to  loan-shiirklng.  and  the  same  is  true 
of  one  of  his  principal  deputies,  Thomas 
(Tommy  Rvani  Ebnli  BCI  Deputy  Inspec- 
U<r  Arthur  C  Grubert  testirted  beture  the 
Commission  of  Investigation  that  his  bureau 
had  Identified  l-I  master  sh.irks  in  the  five 
Mafia  families  i^t  New  'i'  irK  He  broke  the 
flgure  down  this  way  .il  m  the  Cienovese 
family.  37  in  the  Gambino  luinily;  18  in  the 
Profacl  f.arrulv  of  Brooklyn,  now  run  by 
Joseph  Colombo;  I'J  in  the  I.uchese  family; 
three  in  the  f  ^mllv  of  Joseph  (Joe  Bananas) 
Biinannii 

Gruuert  made  it  clear  tliat  he  wis  Ulklng 
about  only  the  two  top  echelons  of  the  loan- 
sharking  pyramid.  There  .ire.  nil  investiga- 
tors agree,  four  operating  levels.  On  the  top 
level  18  the  family  boss  Just  under  him  are 
his  trusted  principal  lieutenants.  The  lieu- 
tenants nave  their  own  subordinates  to  whom 
they  funnel  money  lor  investment,  and 
tiies.e  tuird-echelon  underlings,  besides  lend- 
ing out  much  of  It  Uiemselves.  split  up  the 
rest  of  the  money  md  pass  it  down  to  the 
fourth  and  lowest  levfl.  the  working  bookie 
and  street-comer  hootllum  .Sergeant  .Salerno 
gave  a  graphic  description  ol  the  way  it  all 
works.   He  said: 

■.\  big  racket  boss  could  have  a  Christmas 
p  vrty  in  hi.s  home,  to  which  he  mvTtes  10 
trusted  lieutenants.  He  doesn't  have  to  write 
their  names  r'own.  He  knoVs  their  names. 
They  are  friends  of  his  .  He  can  Lake 
one  million  dollars,  which  is  not  an  incon- 
ceivable .imount  of  c.ish.  and  distribute  that. 
SIOO.UOO  per  man  tx)  these  10  men  .All  he  has 
to  tell  them  is.  I  want  1  per  tent  a  week. 
I  don't  care  wh.it  you  get  for  it  But  I  want 
1   per  cent  a  week.' 

He  dues  not  have  to  record  their  names, 
He  does  not  have  to  record  the  .anount.  They 
are  easy  enough  to  remember  And  If  you 
stop  to  think  that.  365  days  later,  at  the 
next  year's  Chri.stmas  party,  the  only  prob- 
lem this  gang  leader  has  is  where  he  Is  going 
to  and  hve  more  men  to  hand  out  half  a 
million  dollars  that  he  earned  in  the  last 
year  ou  the  same  terms. 

This  usurious  interest  (the  gang's  chiel- 
t  ■us  1  percent  .i  week  becomes  62  per  cent 
I  vein  IS  known  in  the  trade  ;is  vigorish — 
or  "the  vlg."  (There  Is  a  theory  that  the 
t.erm  derives  from  'he  word  "vicarage"  and 
refers  to  '.he  contributions  given  the  vicar  by 
hi--,  parishioners,  i  Naluraily.  the  rate  goes 
up  as  tiie  money  is  altered  through  the 
v.trious  ecnelous.  and  each  takes  its  cut.  On 
the  second  level,  where  the  principal  lieu- 
tenants dwell,  the  vigorish  may  amount  to 
13  or  2  per  ':^nt  a  week,  and  on  the  lowest 
operating  level,  where  most  ordinary  loans 
are  made,  it  will  be  S  per  cent  ,i  '.vef>k-  260 
p>er  cent  a  year  And  "he  underworld,  ruth- 
less and  insatiable  has  a  whole  aj-senai  of 
neat  devices  by  which  even  this  horrendous 
hgure  can  be  hiked. 


The  Doctor  is  one  of  thoee  top-level  lieu- 
tenants who  would  be  invited  to  the  big 
chiefs  Christinas  party  Only  in  his  ca.«e  he 
would  probably  not  l>e  given  a  piddling 
SIUO.OOO  to  put  to  work,  but  something  more 
like  a  million.  "He  is  a  big.  big  money  mover." 
says  one  detective  "They  trust  him.  He  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  working  at 
any  one  time  " 

Barely.  If  ever,  does  the  Doctor  participate 
in  the  direct  lending  of  his  hoard  of  ca.=h. 
He  works  through  his  subalterns,  parceling 
out  his  share  of  the  underworld  treasury 
among  as  many  as  30  underlings  on  the  third 
echelon  of  the  pyramid;  they  make  thr 
actual  loans  and  collections  and.  in  nirn,  \-n\t 
some  of  the  money  to  work  'hrough  .'itreet- 
corner  bookies  and  hr>ods.  Under  .such  cir- 
cumstances, life  for  the  Doctor  becomes  one 
unvarying  round  of  seemingly  innocent  so- 
cial contacts. 

Since  he  is  a  I.ite-nite  man-ab.iut-town. 
the  Doctor  hardly  ever  rises  much  before 
noon  He  may  then  have  a  late  brunch  with 
his  bride,  daughter  of  i  Mafia  chieftain,  and 
then  he  will  get  into  his  Cadill.ac  and  begin 
his  rounds.  His  flrst  stop  is  almo.st  Invarl- 
.ibly  at  the  home  of  his  former,  divorrcd 
wUe  with  whom  he  apparently  maintains 
■tnucable  relations  Detectives  theorize  that 
the  lormer  wife's  home  is  prolxibly  a  con- 
t.icl  point  at  which  he  pitkb  up  messages  or 
cash  that  may  have  been  left  for  iiim.  .\fler 
a  short  stay  here,  the  Doctor  drives  on  to  a 
small  business  o.Tice  that  he  maintains  :u'!  ;in 
ostensibly  legitimate  front.  Detwttves  have 
been  unable  to  discern  any  real  bivsine.ss 
being  conducted  here,  and  they  deduce  that 
the  ol&ce  serves  as  another  contact  point. 

After  Uie  office  stop,  the  Doctors  routine 
m\y  \..iy  bligiiily.  depending  upon  the  day 
of  the  week.  Monday  is  especially  busy  in 
the  loan-shark  racket.  It  Is  the  day  when 
new  lonns  are  being  laid  out.  when  collec- 
tions .ire  made  ■A'.i<>n  the  nii.sdeed^  of  de- 
faulters must  be  weighed  and  pen,Tltles  a.s- 
sessed  The  Dix-tor  recularlv  visits  his  f.a.- 
voriie  Italian  social  club,  where  he  sita 
around  chatting  with  old  cronies;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that,  on  this  one  day  of  the  week, 
his  stay  is  always  more  protracted  and  his 
talk  longer  and  more  earnest. 

After  the  bu.siness  at  ilie  club  h.is  been 
traiis.-tcted.  it's  otf  to  the  pUishier  bif=tros  oi 
Manhattan,  where  the  Doctor  circulates, 
much  like  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with 
mai'ure  d"s  bowing  and  scraping  .and 
b.trtenders  Ijobbing  their  heads  m  welcome 
:iiid  subservience.  Ihey  ill  know  they  had 
better  Many  are  so  deeply  In  hock  to  the 
Do.-tor  themselves  th;;t  they  v^-ill  prtib.iblv 
nev?r  agr.in  be  ;b!e  to  cnll  thcm-selvrs  Ireo 
men.  and  in  some  instances  the  pit  has  been 
dug  50  deep  that  the  Doctor  is  m  fact  the 
secret  owner  of  the  business.  A  favorite 
rendezvous  in  the  past,  a  plush  restaurant 
Just  otf  Park  Avenue  in  the  niidtowii  section, 
w.is  forced  *o  close  eventually  localise  his 
illent  partnership  became  too  loud  and  the 
State  Liquor  Authority  revoked  the  liquor 
license. 

"You  can  watch  all  this  activity,  and  it's 
most  frusuating.  "  says  a  detectiie  W"ho  has 
camped  on  the  Doctors  trail  'He  goes  into 
a  place,  has  a  drink,  chats  with  the  bartender 
who  IS  a  ".^leerer"  oi  Ixis  |sending  .ilong  lo.iii 
customers).  Perhaps  he  picks  up  .i  messaue  ir 
some  cash  that  h.is  been  left  How  can  \ou 
tell?  It's  all  very  casual,  very  hard  to  detect 
Perhaps  he  wanders  otf  to  the  mens  room. 
and,  Just  by  chance,  one  of  his  lieutenants 
foUo.'"s.  and  a  word  is  dropvwd  or  money 
changes  hands  There  is  little  you  can  do 
about  it" 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  pretty  gay  way  of  life 
for  the  Doctor. 

"Hes  .\  real  swinger,"  a  detective  .says, 
".and  he's  very  -.ain.  He  goes  to  a  health  club 
regularly  for  exercise.  .And  he's  always  been 
y  ung-thick-crazy.  UniU  he  married  his 
young  wife,  you'd  .see  him  .ilmost  every  night 
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with   a   dilTerent   babe,   all   stacked.   Now  he 
m^kes  the  rounds  with  her." 

Tlie  doctor  has  one  other  noticeable  trait. 
He  is  famous  for  his  nasty  temper.  "He  has 
a  very  short  fuse."  the  detective  says,  "and 
he'll  get  into  a  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 
Tills  generates  fear,  its  failing  that  Is  really 
very  valuable  to  him  in  his  business.  All  he 
has"  w  do  is  U)  show  up  at  a  restaurant  where 
some  guy  owes  him  money,  and  the  guy  be- 
gins to  quake" 

There  is  one  other  angle  to  the  Doctor's 
business,  and  this.  too.  is  highly  remunera- 
tive Underworld  Informants  picture  him  as 
the  secret  proprietor  of  floating  crap  games. 
.\  frte  spender  who  likes  to  gamble  is  put  In 
touch  by  a  steerer:  a  fancy  limousine  picks 
him  up  at  his  ajKirtment  or  hotel  and  whirls 
him  away  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  even- 
ings pleasure  Tlie  pame.  being  an  under- 
world enterprise,  is  apt  to  be  rigged  to  the 
eyeteeth;  but  even  if  it  is  not.  the  law  of 
averages  can  generally  be  counted  upon  to 
leave  the  eager  roller  with  a  flat  wallet.  Then 
comes  the  piece  de  r^sisUince.  The  fever 
Is  still  upon  the  sucker;  having  lost  all.  he 
wants  to  gamble  more  "to  get  even."  And 
would  you  believe  it?  'there  at  his  elbow. 
Just  waiting  to  be  of  service,  is  one  of  the 
Doctor's  tharks.  Need  another  $500.  buddy? 
Gladly,  gladly,  says  the  shark,  turning  it 
over. 

The  shark,  of  course,  kno-ws  liis  customer; 
he's  already  checked  his  credit  rating;  he 
knows  he  can't  lose.  If  the  gambler's  luck 
changes,  he  pays  b.ick  the  shark  on  the 
spot— $600  for  the  $500  he  has  just  borrowed. 
If.  as  is  more  likely,  he  blows  the  extra  $500. 
too,  he  must  pay  up  .$600  within  24  hours. 
"Tills  Is  one  of  the  neatest  rackets  going," 
a  detective  says.  "They  aren't  Interested  in 
the  profits  of  the  game  eo  much  as  they  are 
in  the  loan-sh.arking  at  the  game.  That's 
where  the  real  money  is  It's  easy  to  run 
$10,000  Into  $15,000  in  a  single  night  loan- 
sharking." 

Inevitably,  with  a  business  as  intricate  as 
the  Doctor's,  it  becomes  necessary,  as  it  Is 
not  in  a  more  streamlined  operation,  to  keep 
some  detailed  records.  It  is  fairly  simple  for 
the  fanillv  boss  who  has  parceled  out  $l-mil- 
lion  in  ("hunks  of  $100,000  to  each  of  10 
principal  lieutenants  to  keep  his  accounts  in 
his  head;  but  when  you  split  up  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  into  hundreds  of 
chunks,  the  transactions  become  too  compli- 
cated. Even  an  agile  brain  cannot  retain  the 
details  without  the  help  of  a  written  record. 
.Authorities  have  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing one  such  account  sheet  cf  the  Doctor's. 
It  contains  a  long  column  of  figures  that  look 
as  if  they  were  taken  from  a  bank's  dally 
ledger.  Scanning  the  column  at  random,  one 
notices  amounts  ranging  from  $13,000  to 
$43,000.  each  representniEr  a  loan.  Some  of  the 
loans  are  identified  only  by  nickname  or 
initial;  others  have  nam-s  ..pelled  out  be- 
side them— including  names  of  subsidiary 
Mafia  figures  to  whom  the  Doctor  apparently 
had  tunneled  some  of  his  money. 

"'Were  sure  this  sheet  represents  loan- 
sharkmg  business."  the  prosecutor  who  has 
it  says,  "but  when  we  questioned  the  Doctor 
about  It.  his  ahbl  was  that  this  was  just  an 
ancient  record,  representing  transactions 
from  years  and  years  ago  when  he  was  in  the 
bookmaking  business.  "  . 

Even  when  authorities  get  an  indubitably 
current  record,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  much  sense,  still  less  a  legal  case,  out 
of  the  mysterious  chicken  scratches.  One  In- 
vestigative unit  recently  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  red-covered  loose-leaf  pocket  note- 
book containing  the  record  of  transactions  of 
a  bookie-shark  on  the  lowest  level  of  the 
Doctor's  ring.  The  flyleaf  carries  an  unex- 
plained notation:  $15,000. 

"This  apparently  "was  the  money  entrusted 
ti^  liim  to  lend  out."  a  detective  says. 

The  $15,000  item  is  followed  by  these  other 
unexplained  entries:  $7,300.  $3,900,  $700.  Out 


at  the  side  of  the  page,  the  last  sum  Is  broken 
down  into  three  other  amounts:  $250  ^350. 
$100 — apparently  representing  three  smaller 
loans  that  made  up  the  $700. 

Who  got  the  money?  There  is  no  way  of 
telling. 

"Tlie  guy  who  had  this  book  carried  it  in 
his  head."  the  detective  says.  '-He  knows 
who  got  the  $7,300,  who  got  the  $3,900:  he 
doesn't  have  to  put  down  namer." 

Some  of  the  inside  pacr^  'f  the  notebook 
do  contain  more  informi.ticjn  In  transactions 
involving  week-by-week  iiayments  over  pe- 
riods of  several  months,  the  shark  had  to 
keep  a  careful  record.  But  even  here  the 
entries  tell  little.  Tliese  are  designations  like 
"Brother."  "Billy,"  "Fred."  Just  who  they  are 
is  anybody's  guess.  One  of  these  accountings 
shows  that  $500  was  lent  Uj  t)e  paid  back  .it 
a  rate  of  $50  a  week  for  12  vi'eeks-  a  mere  $600 
for  $500.  Regular  payments  were  inad'^.  ex- 
cept for  one  week.  However,  the  borrower  jKiid 
$100  the  next  week,  was  never  delinquent 
again  and  the  account  was  marked  closed  iit 
the  end  of  the  12  weeks. 

Not  all  borrowers  were  so  lucky.  One  ac- 
count in  this  book  deals  with  a  loan  that 
st:irted  out  at  $11,600.  The  Ixirrower—  whose 
name  appeared  beside  the  ligures—  made  reg- 
ular payments  at  the  start,  but  then  the  bur- 
den obviously  became  too  heavy  His  pay- 
ments lapsed  for  weeks  Penalties  were  as- 
sessed. These  and  the  accumulatinns  i.f  .  . 
vigorish  boosted  the  indebtedness,  despite 
what  had  been  paid,  to  $16,898  rhere  the  ac- 
count ends — permanently.  The  man  who  bor- 
rowed but  could  not  pay  was  lound  mur- 
dered in  a  city  alleyway,  and  investigators 
trying  to  solve  the  case  are  operating  on  the 
theory  that  he  paid  with  his  life  for  having 
had  the  bad  Judgment  to  cost  the  syndicate 
money. 

Such  gcry  episodes  point  up  a  fact  of  life: 
the  borrower  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
shark,  and  the  shark,  backed  by  all  the  awe- 
■me.  terroristic  power  of  the  Mafia,  is  utt'-rly 
ithless.  Coupled  with  his  rmhlesFness  is  a 
__cviliGh  cunning  that  is  always  devising  now 
ways  of  getting  people  In  his  power--and  then 
driving  them  right  through  a  wall. 

Take  the  case  of  the  prosperous  bar  owner 
who  tried  to  do  'nis  daily  good  deed,  lound 
himself  caught  in  the  middle  and  was  almost 
devoured  by  a  shark.  The  !jar  owner  had  a 
good,  free-sperfaing  customer  whom  he  had 
known  for  quite  some  time.  One  day  the  cu:-i- 
tomer  confided  thatJie  was  in  a  financial  bind 
and  needed  to  borrcd-  some  fancy  cash  .So  the 
bar  owner,  trying  to  do  a  favor  for  a  patron, 
passed  him  on  to" his  favorite  loan  shark.  The 
customer  and  the  shark  made  their  deal,  and 
for  a  time  everybody  was  happy.  But  then  the 
customer,  evidently  un.able  to  pay.  skipped 
the  city— and  the  sharp  ivories  of  the  loan 
shark  closed  on  the  bar  owner  \^-ho  v^-as  in- 
formed he  was  responsible  f(;r  and  had  to 
make  good  the  loan. 

■"If  you  introduce  someone  to  a  loan 
shark,""  says  one  investisator.  "you  make 
yourself  responsible  for  the  payments.  If  the 
friend  you've  recommended  takes  oil  lor 
Florida  or  Samoa,  leaving  the  debt  unpaid. 
they  come  to  you  to  collect.  It  is  just  like 
co-signing  a  note  in  legitimate  business.  This 
is  one  way  many  bartenders  and  bar  ov^-ners 
find  themselves  suddenly  in  deep,  d'.ep 
trouble." 

The  trouble  gets  Just  as  deep  as  the  loan 
shark  in  his  generosity  chooses  to  make  it. 
for  the  shark  makes  up  the  rules  of  the  game 
as  he  goes  along,  and  the  other  player,  the 
borrower,  hasn't  a  thing  in  the  world  to  say 
about  it.  If  a  borrower  defaults  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  a  month,  the  shark  can  assess 
any  penalty  that  comes  into  his  usurious 
mind — and  the  borrower  has  to  pay  or  flee 
the  country  or  risk  being  dumped  in  some 
dank  gutter. 

Frank  Rogers,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Commission  of  Investigation,  cited  a  case 
that  began  with  a  $6,000  loan  to  a  business- 


nun.  The  borrower  made  three  payments, 
then  missed  two.  For  this  heinous  offense, 
the  lo.m  shark  derided  that  the  $6,000  would 
now  be  converted  into  $12,000.  with  the  ac- 
companying double  vigorish,  Wlien  the  hap- 
less borrower  could  not  begin  to  p.iy  this 
suddenly  doubled  load,  the  shark  tipped  the 
jjrincip.il  to  $17,000.  then  $25,000.  ""JiLst  by 
simple  mandate  from  the  loan  shark."  Rogers 
lestified.  "you  are  in  an  irreversible  situa- 
tion. He  says,  'This  Is  the  loan,'  and  that 
is  it." 

Once  a  victim  lias  been  driven  completely 
through  the  wall  by  i,uch  devices,  the  shark 
sometimes  grins  his  suddenly  friendly  smile 
and  says.  "O.K..  I'm  now  your  partner.  I  own 
lialf  your  business" 

This  doesn't  mean  he's  really  forgiving 
anything;  he's  .simply  stopped  piling  it  on. 
But  'he  still  expects  his  \igori.;h  on  the  old 
1  >.tn — and  half  his  new  "partner's"  profits 
besides.  The  situation  then  rapidly  deterior- 
•ites  to  the  point  of  utter  hopelessness,  which 
IS  what  the  shark  wants.  Then  he  may  say 
magnanimously.  '"tK.Kok.  we  will  swap  even. 
We  will  forget  the  loan,  you  forget  the  biisi- 
ticss.  It  is  now  all  mine."  The  entire  process. 
Rogers  said,  sometimes  takes  less  than  six 
months. 

.Such  takeovers.  Rogers  told  the  investiga- 
tion commission,  run  the  gamut  "from 
;ii2ht."'lutas  to  (.ptical  .stf>res  to  brirk  com- 
l).;nies.'"  And.  as  testimony  before  the  com- 
mis.ilon  showed,  to  Wall  .Street  brokerage 
houses  and  banks. 

The  loan  .shark,  then,  is  t'le  indi.'^ponsable 
"in<<ney-mover"  of  the  underworld.  He  takes 
'"black"  money  tainted  by  its  derivation  irom 
the  gambling  or  n.arcotics  rackets  and  turns 
It  ""white"  by  funneling  it  into  channels  of 
]egif;mate  trade.  In  .so  doing.  ,he  exacts* 
usurious  interest  that  doubles  the  bhick- 
wlii'c-  money  in  no  lime;  and.  by  his  special 
decrees,  by  his  iniiiosition  of  lm;"vos.sibIe 
l)ert:i;t:cs.  !i?  greases  the  ".vay  lor  the  under- 
world takeover  of  entire  lousinesses.  Prrh;  ps 
the  best  single  illustration  of  how  it  all 
works  \va£  put  <jn  the  record  by  t.he  Commis- 
sion of  investigation  ii:  its  probe  ..'f  the  First 
National  Service  aiid  Discount  Corporation. 
This  was  an  underworld  loan-sharking 
operation  that  was  actually  incorporated  as 
an  ogten.slbly  legitimate  business.  It  had  a 
.'-uit  <u  offices  at  475  Fifth  Avenue,  and  its 
front  man  was  an  operator  fji'Wn  as  Julio 
Gai'ia.  alias  Julie  Peters.  He  described  him- 
self frankly  as  '"a  Shylock.  a  five-percenter." 
.S()nie  of  the  largest  names  in  the  underworld 
and  its  affiliated  loan-sharking  ventures 
weave  in  and  cut  of  tl>e  story  of  First 
National. 

The  original  loan  of  $21,000  was  .supplied 
by  Thomixs  (Tommy  Ryan  )  E"ooli.  .str.-^ng  man 
of  the  "i  ito  Genovese  syndic;ite.  and  by 
Charles  (Ruby)  Stcln.  Stein,  with  his  part- 
ner, Mchoias  iJiggsi  Forlano.  ,s  known  as 
one  of  the  largest  loan  sharks  in  the  city, 
with  diiect  lies  to  the  highest  eciieloi.s  of 
the  Mafia.  When  addlt.onal  money  w.is 
!;L>tdsd  for  loans,  it  was  obtained  from  Mike 
Genovese.  brother  of  'Vito.  and  Joseph  iJoe 
ROSE)  Da  Nigris.  linown  as  a  reliable  "old 
soldier"  of  the  Genovese  family  and  n  close 
aide  of  Eboli.  Money  from  these  underworld 
sources  was  lent  to  Julio  Gazia  and  First 
National  at  15  and  2  per  cont  a  week— and 
was  put  out  bv  Gai'ia  at  a  minimum  of  5 
per  cent  a  week.  With  mon^y  turned  over 
.ind  'ver  from  t.ald-up  loans,  Fint  National 
lent  approxiifiatclv  .•  460.000  in  25  months  and 
reaped  a  gross  profit  of  at  lea-st  $150  000. 
probably  much  more. 

Borrowers  'estified  before  the  commission 
that  they  lived  in  abject  t'^rror  of  what  would 
happen  to  them  or  their  families  if  they  did 
no"  pay.  The  wife  of  one  borrower,  subjected 
to  a  biitz  campaign  of  threatening  and  ob- 
scene telephone  calls,  collapsed  .-.ihI  had  to 
be  hospitalized.  The  others  had  go<xl  reason 
for  their  fear,  the  rommi.ssion  reported,  for 
Gazia  employed  two  lioodlum-enforcers — .An- 
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thnnv  Scala,  who  liked  to  be  known  .a  the 
iPi?  breaker,'  and  An'hony  (Jimlori  De 
Frtnco 

All  .ittr>rney  who  had  become  -i  partner  or 
OAZia   In   the  First   National   caper  gave  the 
c(.[iiin...si  .n    an   Inside   view   of   some   of   the 
K  iiius-  'II    On    >ne  occasion.  Oaxla  lent  $22.- 
000  to  the  proprietor  of  an  Dptlcni  company, 
who  agreed  to  pay  »1.100  a  week   "vlg"  on  the 
loan     Later    another    *6  500    was    lent     This 
raised   the     vlg  '   to  $1425   a   week,   and   the 
optical  company  executive  found  eventunlly 
that  he  simply  coiildn  t  pi-.y  It    Though   he 
had    paid    G.i/;la   and    First    National    «3a.000 
in  interest    ffe  still  owed  the  entire  pnncip«»l 
of  the  loans.  « 28  500-    ind  tne  »l.423-a-week 
•vlg'     went    on   and   on,    endlessly     He    tried 
frantically  to  tKjrr 'W  from  friends  and  failed 
At  this  point,  the  underworld  called  a  "slt- 
d  -wn       a  meeting   presided  over  by  an  un- 
derworld    baron    of    acknowledged    filature 
Presiding  as  a  Justice   in   a   kangaroo  court, 
the  underworld  chiettai:!  hears  the  evidence 
and  decrees  what  shall  be  done     what  lump 
sum  the  loan  and  .iccumulated  vigorUh  can 
be  settled' Mr   ithis  is  never  less  than  three 
or  four   urmw   the  original   principal  i    or.  in 
Ueu   of    that,   what   retribution   shnll   be  ex- 
acted from  the  defaulter    In  the  c;ise  of  the 
optical   ciimp.inv    owner    Eboli    himself   pre- 
sided at  the  sit-down    held  In  a  Greenwich 
Village   restaurant,   and   he  decreed   that  an 
aide.  Donunick  Ferraro.  should  take  over  the 
optical  C'>mpany  and  go  to  West  Virginia  to 
operate   lis   plant    there     In   the  course   of  a 
few   months    the  new    ■management'  looted 
the   concern   of   every   dime   in   the   till    ana 
drove  it  into  bankrxiplcy 

Why  do  supposedly  sensible  men  get  them- 
selves into  such  hinds'*  The  optical  firm  own- 
er who  lost  all  gave  Che  commission  a  suc- 
cinct answer     'I  needed  the  money  ' 

It  l3,&  refrain  that  u  heard  again  and  again. 
Cert.><n  kinds  of  businesses  are  especially 
vuljierable  In  the  garment  business,  an  un- 
certain and  cyclical  industry,  the  owner  of 
a  dress  factory  often  finds  himself  caught 
in  a  sudden  squeeze,  either  money  is  tight 
or  he  does  not  have  the  kind  of  credit  he 
needs  at  a  bank  -  so  he  goes  t.D  a  liwn  shark 
Manv  a  tavern  owner  begins  business  after 
spending  years  ;ws  a  c<.><>k  or  bartender  He 
doeyT»«t  have  much  capital  Bv  the  time  he 
has/rented  and  furnUhed  his  place,  he  is 
ruilning  short  of  funds  with  which  to  lay  in 
the  costly  supply  of  varied  liquors  t*ijt  he 
needs  to  woo  a  well-paying  clientele-  so  he 
goes  to  the  loan  shark  In  the  construction 
mdu.stry.  capital  can  be  tied  up  in  U)ng-term 
projects,  when  the  crush  for  cash  for  a  new 
venture  becomes  acute  a  sum  like  <l-milllon 
m.iv  be  nee<led  the  day  iifter  tomorrow-  and 
so  the  construction  cmpany  executive,  too. 
goes  to  the  lo.m  shark 

There  are  an  mflnlte  i  uniber  of  entrap- 
ment techniques  Take  a  typlc»l  c«»e  The 
steerer  at  a  bar  introduced  the  resident  loan 
sh.irk  to  the  son  of  a  weallhv  busiricsKman 
The  son  had  junior  executive  status  in  his 
fathers  business  was  a  bit  ox  .i  playbov  and 
was  dri'wn  by  the  sharks  sini'>t;.T  ch.irac- 
ter  and  reputation  It  did  s^'methlng  for 
his  ego  ju>>t  to  be  seen  .in  the  company  of 
such  an  eminent   Prince  of  Darkiit'is 

The  shark  and  Junior  begnii  to  bet  to- 
gether It  started  on  the  »10  level  Then 
Junior  wanted  U)  move  up  to  the  »100  ci  iss. 
but  he  didn't  have  that  kind  of  money 
Kindlv  Shirk,  slapping  him  on  the  b  ick 
re.issured  him  OK.  old  buddy  don  t 
wurrv  about  a  thing  I'll  back  vnu  The  bet- 
ting grew  apace  Soon  Junior  was  iptmbling 
41  000  a  clip  with  the  bc«:ikie  to  wlKm  Kindly 
Shark  hid  introduced  hiiii 

Before  he  met  KS  Junior  h.-d  been  bet- 
utig  »10  a  week  on  Siiturd.iy  f:Hjtb  ill  g->m«-s 
Thai  w.is  his  spt-ed  Withm  io  days  iiter 
meeting  KS  .  Junior  was  betting  »4  000  each 
Saturdav  The  iuevlt.ible  happened  quicklv 
Came  a  series  of  dlsiustnus  weekends  when 
all  Juniors  teanxs  cou  d  do  w.is  lose-nnd  he 
h.id.  of  course,  uo  money  with  which  to  pay 


•he  thousands  he  owed  Now  Kindly  Shark's 
teeth  showed  It  was  no  longer  Don't 
worry  about  a  thing,  old  buddy  "  It  was 
Pay  up.  old  buddy— and  damn  quick  '  In 
desperation.  Junior  embezzled  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  his  father's  Arm  with  which 
to  square   himself  w'th   the   underworld 

Worldly-wise  individuals  .ire  also  caught 
in  this  trap  and  forced  Into  p  iths  of  crooked- 
ness Sergeant  Salerno  told  the  investigation 
coinml.<!sion  of  the  case  of  .i  nationally 
known  broadcaster  a  sport.v  brondctster. 
who  becume  involved  with  the  Shylocks 
This  man  was  p..rtv  to  .i  sll-down.  .md  the 
conversation  that  took  place  at  thiil  sit- 
down  vou  would  think  that  this  man  was 
a  chattel,  i  piece  of  baggige.  thev  were  go- 
ing to  buy  or  sell  him 

Two  loan  .shark.s  imong  his  crrditors  .Ser- 
geant Snlerno  said  bought  up  all  his  in- 
debtedness for  a  very  low  perc.-nt.ige  on 
thp  dollar  '  Then  thev  used  his  services  to 
recoup  their  investment  He  ended  up  steer- 
ing affluent  people  who  knew  his  reputa- 
tion, knew  who  he  was.  to  .i  crooked  dice 
game  in  order  to  earn  a  percent. ige  of  what 
they  would  be  tl<>eced  of.  to  lie  applied 
against  his  indebtedness  " 

Such  Is  the  unsavory  picture  What  can  be 
dont-  a>)out  If? 

There  must  certAlnly  be  Increased  public 
understanding  of  the  probleni  Pnwecuting 
otlirlals  have  shouted  them.srlves  hoarse  in 
the  past,  but  the  public  .still  seems  to  think 
of  the  loan  ihnrk  as  an  accoinmodftiing  lel- 
lov*  who  Is  oflcrlno:  a  valuable  -^rvlce  The 
Conunlsslon  of  Inve;  tigatlon  was  told  of  one 
contract.T  who  borrowed  5l-mlHl>'n  irom  a 
second-echelon  loan  shark  for  ii  construction 
project  The  contract.r  began  to  list  lor  the 
loan  shark  all  the  collateral  he  cotild  pul  up 
to  guarantee  the  loan 

The  shark  wasn  t  interested  Your  inxly  is 
your  collateral."  he  told  the  contr  ict<.r.  and 
with  these  word».  for  the  first  time,  the  con- 
tra-tor  underiUMxl  the  kind  of  .i  deal  he  was 
entering 

The  public  must  be  made  to  under  land, 
ufticials  siiy  that  when  u  man  borrows  Irom 
a  loan  shark,  his  bodv  Is.  indeed,  his  oollut- 
ernl  There  is  a  lien  on  his  life  Anyone 
who  borrows  from  a  loan  shark  Is  leaving 
himself  open  to  strong-arm  methixis.  '  one 
prosecutor  said  People  should  borrow  only 
from  legitimate  sources,  otherwise,  they  are 
borrowing  not  Just  money  but  a  sackful  of 
trouble  ' 

Public  understanding  ,»nd  i  txjperatlon  — u 
needed  to  make  the  law*  wirk  Before  the 
State  Commission  of  InvestU'iuion  s  probe  in 
19rt4-«}6,  there  wa*  no  legal  'Imit  on  the 
amount  of  interest  that  might  be  char.-eu  a 
corporation  and  no  limit  on  what  could  be 
char-^ed  an  individual  on  loans  over  j800  The 
loan  shark  was  not  only  s.aJe.  he  was  lefial— 
tks  long  a«  he  <lld  not  beat  up  :iomeone  to 
en iorre  collection  or  t>ecome  illrectly  involved 
m  MJiii*  form  oj  embezzlement 

As  a  result  (>I  ihe  lnve.»tlgntlon  commis- 
si 'US  exposure  of  the  loan-»harking  racket. 
n'-w  and  more  stringent  law.s  were  puhsed. 
Now  II  In  Illegal  to  chargo  a  corp.Tiillon  an 
annual  intereit  ut  more  than  25  percent,  and 
It  is  lUeijal  to  charge  an  Individual,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  sl«  of  the  loan,  more  ihan  tj  per 
cent  But  prosecution  Is  still  dimrult  it  takes 
a  wittie'J  to  nuikc  a  case,  and  the  witness 
who  i»  willing  to  testify  against  a  loan  shark. 
with  tne  lerrifying  shadow  of  the  Mafia 
looming  behind  him.  is  a  rare  species  and  ex- 
citetlmgly  diincult  to  hnd 

U  sometimes  happens,  but  all  too  seldom, 
that  It  victim  is  driven  to  such  a  degree  ol 
U«.'»perution  th.it  he  flees  into  the  arms  of 
•he  law.  One  such  rarity  occurred  in  late  No- 
vember. 1967  when  Bert  hold  Kahn,  of  Spring 
Valley.  NY  .  became  so  hopelessly  entangled 
with  loan  sharks  and  their  vigorish  that  he 
couid  see  no  way  out  Threatened,  in  fear  ol 
his  life,  he  sought  out  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Iir  cstlgation  in  New  York 

P  B.I.  agents  listened  to  his  story,  but  they 


had  no  jurisdiction.  Since  the  loan  sharks 
involved  came  from  Brooklyn,  the  agents 
suggested  u>  K.ihn  that  he  see  District  At- 
torney Aaron  E  K<x>tK  of  Kings  rounly 
Koota  and  his  assistant.  Irving  P  Seidman  m 
charge  of  the  Rackets  Bureau,  have  been 
waging  a  long  .md  vigorous  campaign  agninsl 
loan  sharks  atid  the  underworld's  inflltralion 
into  legitimate  businesses  But.  like  other  in- 
vestigative agencies,  they  have  had  their 
problems  in  getting  essentinl  witnesses 

Kahn  arrived  at  Koota's  office  virtually^ 
quaking  with  fear  about  4  30  PM  on  Friday.  \ 
Nov  24  He  wanted  to  telephone  his  wife  he 
said.  and.  when  he  did.  what  she  told  him 
only  increased  his  terror  In  his  absence,  she 
had  received  .i  telephone  call  from  some 
tough-t, liking  characters  They  iniormcd  her 
that  her  husband  had  not  kept  in  appoint- 
ment he  had  made  with  them,  and  they  de- 
clared they  were  going  to  come  out  to  hi-' 
house  that  night  to  teach  him  a  lesson. 

This  incautious  announcement  of  intent 
was  all  the  authorities  needed  Seidman  got 
in  touch  with  New  York  State  Police,  and 
Brooklyn  detectives  and  State  Police  staked 
themselves  out  in  Kahn's  home.  They  waited 
until  3:30  AM  when,  true  to  their  promise, 
three  hoods  came  ixnindmg  on  the  door, 
shouting  to  Kahn  to  open  up  and  asking  hiin 
if  he  wanted  lits  arms  and  legs  brokeh  Hav- 
ing heard  .ill  they  needed,  the  detectives 
moved  in  and  arrested  the  trio  on  extortion 
charges 

With  the  arrest.  Kahn  and  his  family 
breathed  a  huge  sigh  of  relief.  They  had 
cleared  at  least  the  first,  terrifying  hurdle, 
but  It  will  he  many  days  and  weeks  before 
they  feel  entirely  safe.  They  can  never  be 
ceri.iin  th.it  some  of  the  arrested  hoods" 
friends  won't  come  calling — though  actually, 
authorities  say.  this  rarely  happens  after 
an  .irrest  has  been  made.  Once  the  law  has 
interested  Itself  in  a  particular  case,  the 
loan  sharks  tend  to  stay  away  After  all.  why 
risk  bothering  with  a  man  on  whom  the 
police  are  probablv  keeping  a  protective  eye? 
Why  risk  the  danger  of  an  assault  rap  or 
even  .i  murder  rap.  when  you  can  go  oiit  to- 
morrow and  keep  turning  over  5  per  cHiit  a 
week— 260  per  cent  a  year''  The  loan  shark 
does  not  readily  give  up  his  vigorish.  but 
he  IS.  after  all.  a  businessman,  and  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  better  to  take  the 
smaller  loss  in  purtult  of  the  greater  proht. 
That  greater  profit  will  not  be  threatened  un- 
less there  are  many,  many  more  cases  like  the 
one  in  Spring  Valley 

This  case  Just  goes  to  show  what  cin  be 
done,  how  law  enforcement  authorities  .ire 
prepared  to  cooperate  and  act  any  time  we 
c^tn  get  the  help  of  the  public.  "  District  At- 
torney Koota  says  But  we  have  to  have 
that  cooperation.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can 
ever  stop  this  racket.  If  we  had  that,  we 
•  could  put  these  racketeers  out  of  business 
tomorrow;  and  If  we  dont  get  it.  this  will 
continue  and  get  worse." 

iFrom   the   New   York  Times.   Jan.   29.    !968| 
Few   Loan  Sharks  .Abe  Ho  iked  by  the  New 
Laws— Prosecutors    Say    It    Is    Hard    To 
Obtain      Convictions — Racket      Rki-ofted 
Spreading     Mafia  Role  Charged 
Law    enforcement    officials    said    yesterday 
that  they  were  Mrtually  helpless  to  deal  with 
the  spreading  problem  of  loan-shurking  de- 
spite recently  enacted  stricter  laws  designed 
to  st.»mp  out  the  racket. 

.Alfred  J.  Scotti.  chief  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  County,  said  there  were 
fewer  than  a  dozen  loan-sharking  prosecu- 
tions a  year  in  Manhattan,  one  of  the  rack- 
et's most  fruitful  feeding  grounds. 

In  Broo^lvn.  another  section  of  the  city 
where  loan  sharks  operate  actively,  there  are 
relatively  few  arrests  for  the  crime,  accord- 
ing to  Elliott  aolrten.  that  borough's  chief 
assistant  district  attorney. 

The  two  offlclals.  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  who  supported  them,  made 
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their  observations  in  interviews  after  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Crime  focused 
/  new  attention  on  loan-shiukiiig  last  week  at 
a  hearlni;  at  which  Michael  Met/ger.  a  New 
York  County  assistant  district  attorney, 
called  it  the  "prlncliial  vehicle  by  which  the 
tinderworld  may  infiltrate  otherwise  legitl- 
in.ile  areas." 

linked  to  marci-s  case 
I.«.ian-sharkliig,  .nithorlties  have  said,  is  an 
e'.f-ment  in  the  charges  against  James  L. 
Marcus,  the  former  city  Wiiter  Commissioner. 
who  is  accused  of  accepting  part  of  a  $40,000 
kickback  on  an  $835,000  reservoir  cleaning 
contract.  These  authorities  have  said  that 
Mr.  Marcus  wiis  lorced  into  the  kickback 
scheme  after  he  fell  Into  debt  to  loan  sharks. 
The  problem  faced  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials m  combating  the  loan  shark  racket  is 
not  that  they  do  not  know  who  the  loan 
shr.rks  are. 

•We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  Identities 
of  ihc^  involved.  "  Mr.  Scotti  said  with  a 
faint  smile. 

Nor  IS  the  problem  the  law  itself,  which 
imestlgators  and  pro.-eciitors  agree  is  now 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  challenge  of  usury, 
the  statuUiry  name  for  loan-sharking.  The 
law.  passed  in  1965  afu^r  an  inquiry  into 
loan-sharking  by  the  State  Commission  of 
Investigation,  made  it  illegal  to  charge  more 
than  25  percent  inierest  a  ;.  ear  on  loans. 

The  prcbUm.  the  l.iw  enforcement  experts 
said,  is  to  collect  evidence  of  loan-sharking 
that  will  stand  up  in  court  and  -vvin  convic- 
tions. -At  the  present  time.  :he  ('ffioials  said, 
this  Is  virtually  imfx>s.sible. 

Loan-sharkiiig  seldom  'omef  lo  the  atten- 
tion of  the  iiolicc.  :ij>  mcxn  otlicr  cjlmes  do. 
Tills  Is  because  loan-sliarklng  Involves  a 
transaction  in  which  two  .idults — the  lender 
and  the  lK>rrowcr — i>artlc!p.ilc  'A-illingly,  un- 
like ,1  robbery,  a  rape  or  .m  a.s5;aiilt  in  which 
the    victim    is    an    unwilling    participant. 

In  this  respect.  loan-.--harking  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  saie  and  purchase  of  nar- 
cotics. And  like  the  n.ircotlcs  trade,  neither 
party  to  a  !o.in-sh.'.rking  transaction  wants 
anyone  e'.se  to  knew  it  I1.1.S  taken  place. 

As  a  rcstilt,  Mr.  Scotti  explained,  "people 
who  borrow  from  loan  sharks  rarely  come  for- 
ward on  ihclr  own." 

Tlie  key  to  the  control  of  loan-sharking, 
according  lo  mo^t  invtstigators  and  prosecu- 
tors, is  the  wide  rf..=e  of  wiretap  and  other 
eavesdropping  devices. 

"Court-ordered    eavesdropping    should    be 
made  available  to  Inw  cntorccmeiU  olBcials." 
Tvlr.  Scotti  said.  "This  is  indispensable.  It  is 
imperative." 
>  "If  we  had  that,  we  po-ald  get  them."  Mr. 

Scotti.  a  small,  anuTiated,  white-haired  man 
said,  snripplng  his  lingrrs,  "like  that." 
M  Mr.     Scotti    ranks    loan-sharking    second 

only  to  gambling  as  the  prim?  .'■ource  of  un- 
derworld revenue,  nr.d  he  said  the  racket, 
which  exr.cts  interest  rates  up  to  700  per 
cent  and  in  which  the  Jlafla  is  estimated  to 
get  at  least  S>30.000  a  year  on  every  i?  10.000 
it  lends  :E  growing. 

"It  is  becoming  :i!i  increasing  outlet  for 
unlawfully  acquired  money."  he  ;aid. 

Law  •.■enforcement  authorities  have  detected 
not,  only  a  growing  level  ol  loan-sharking 
activity  but  also  some  slgnific;int  ch.inges  in 
its  character. 

Years  ago.  they  noted,  loaii  .sharks  preyed 
pilmarlly  on  poor  people  unable  to  borrow 
from  banks  or  other  legitimate  lending  or- 
gaulz^tlons  because  of  a  lack  of  collateral. 

Loan-sharkir.g  '.hen,  the  officials  said.-ywas 
;  trlclly  a  financial  op1?rr.tlon  backed  by  ter- 
ror. Money  was  loaned,  usually  at  the  tradi- 
tional six-ior-live  rate  (paying  back  56  for  a 
-5  lonn).  If  it  were  not  repaid  promptly, 
the  delinquent  borrower  was  threatened. 
bs.<ten  or  even  killed  to  provide  an  example 
•  o  other  borrowers. 

Such  sirongarm  tactics  arc  still  common. 
Iti  Brooklyn  recently,  a  delinquent  borrower 
w.-.s  stripped  of  his  clothing,  taken  out  in  a 


boat  and  threatened  with  being  thrown  over- 
board unless  he  agreed  to  pay  the  money  he 
owed  the  loan  sharks. 

But  new  tactics  have  been  .idded  to  the 
loan  shark's  repertory  of  terror,  the  l.iw 
enforcement  officials  said. 

alternatives  to  payment 

Today,  one  official  said,  the  lo.m  sh.irks 
.".nd  their  Mafia  bosses  adopt  ihe  po.-^itlon  that 
if  a  man  cannot  repay  his  loan  promptly, 
"what  use  can  we  get  from  him?" 

Instead  of  beating  the  victim  or  threaten- 
ing his  family,  the  loan  shark'.s  strongarm 
men  persuade  him  to  help  them.  If  fhe  vic- 
tim is  in  the  meat  business,  Ujt  example,  they 
force  him  to  buy  a  load  ol  stolen  or  tainted 
meat.  If  he  is  in  the  trucking  business,  they 
m:il-.e  him  agree  to  point  out  a  .Oiipment  )f 
v.'loable  goods  for  easy  hlj.irkine. 

"Once  he's  in  that  far."  said  one  assistant 
district  attorney,  "he's  in  for  good.  He  does 
their  bidding.  It's  a  kind  of  financial  black- 
mail that  results  in  a  moral  slavery." 

The  result  is  that  a  man  who  had  no  inten- 
tl.in  of  becoming  a  criminal  when  he  tjor- 
rowcd  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thoi'„sand  dol- 
lars irom  a  loan  shark  Ijegins  ;ii  irreverfible 
plunge  into  a  series  of  crimiiial  .fCtivities  dic- 
tated by  his  loan-shark  ma.<;ter5;.  the  offici.-.l 
Kald. 

"I  think."  he  commented,  "tliis  c-.^'^-i  happen 
to  a  public  official.  It  can  hajjpen  to  aiivone." 

I  Prom   the  New  York  Times.   Jan.   30.    1908 
Tp.vtii  in  L;-:>:di.ng 
As  the  House  of  Representiitives  tak£iS  up\ 
the     long-staleinatcd     truth-in-lending     bill.' 
the  need  for  a  ttrong,  compreliensive  law  is 
h'^ig'itened  by  the  steady  growth  iir  the  •.  ol- 
iime  of  consumer  credit.  Buyers  and  borrow- 
ers must  have  tlie  protection  of  a  law  requir- 
ing full  disclosure  of  the  true  cost  of  (obtain- 
ing credit.  These  safeguards  are  p.irticiilarly 
necessary    lor    the    least    educ.ited    and    the 
pjorest,  who  can  ill  alford  mistakes  m  in-ii- 
aging  their  money. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  to  tlie  House  iloor 
would  be  improved  if  the  members  strike  out 
two  amendments  adopted  in  the  Banking 
Committee.  The  fir.st  would  Exempt  retail 
stores  and  mail-order  liouses  from  telUr.g 
their  customers  the  interest  rate  on  an  an- 
r.ual  basis  for  so-called  revoUing  charge  ac- 
counts. An  interest  charge  of  1.5  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  .sounds  rather 
low.  Yet.  on  an  annual  basis,  this  is  18  per 
cent. 

Equally  objectionable  is  an  exemption  in 
tlie  bill  providing  that  credit  terms  do  not 
l.aic  to  be  detailed  if  the  interest  charge  is 
lers  than  ?10  per  transaction.  .As  a  practical 
milter,  ciich  a  provision  would  exempt  mo.;t 
I>;aiis  and  purchases  of  less  than  'MOO.  This  is 
exactly  the  size  of  transaction  m  which  per- 
rr.-A?.  v.'ith  the  tmallest  incomes  need  j.irott-c- 
li  on. 

On  the  plus  side,  an  amendment  succcfi;- 
fiilly  ottered  in  ccmmittee  by  Representative 
Halpern.  Republican  of  New  Y'ork.  strength- 
ens the  bill  by  restricting  the  garnishment 
of  wages.  Tlie  first  $30  of  a  worker's  wages 
would  be  exempt  from  attachment  by  a  pri- 
vate creditor,  and  no  attachment  could  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  of  his  remaining  wages.  No 
one  would  be  harmed  by  such  a  modest  re- 
straint except  those  dubious  merchants  who 
I)rcy  upon  the  poor  by  selling  shoddy  mer- 
chandise on  "easy"  credit. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968.  Without  equivocation.  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  can  be  proud  of  the  biU  it  has 
reported.  The  vote  in  committee  to  report 
the  bill  with  committee  amendments  was 


30  to  1.  indicating  the  wide  bipaili.-^Hiii 
support  lor  a  measure  of  Ihi.s  kind. 

I  think  it  is  al.so  worth  noting  that  this 
legislation  is  truly  the  product  ol  con- 
gressional initiative — llie  kind  of  mitia- 
,tive  that  has  been  sadly  lacking  lor  many 
years  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  inea.'-me 
orifinatcd  licre  m  the  Cungrc: .,  many 
years  ago  and  did  not  receive  what  we 
would  call  strong  executive  branch  sup- 
port until  fairly  recently.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  becau.<^e  ilie  House  of  Rep- 
i-e.-^entatives  and  the  Scnat*  arc  clo.sest 
to  the  people  and  no  inaior  domestic 
i.s.sue  is  clcser  to  the  peojile  tlian  vailotis 
facets  of  what  ;s  called  "con.'unncr  pro- 
tection." 

A  truth-in-leiidinp  bill  jjas-ed  ilie  Sen- 
ate In.'^t  ytar  by  a  92-to-()  vot".  and  many 
ob.'iervers  thought  at  tlie  time  that  tlie 
Hou.se  would  merely  rul'berstamp  the 
measure  .sent  to  us  to  enable  another 
dramatic  bill-signing  ceremony  at  the 
Wliitc  House.  Tliis  was  not  the  ca.se  be- 
cause the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Bankiir-: 
and  Curi'oncy  took  a  fresh  look  at  this 
area  of  consumer  credit  protection  and 
reported  a  bill  infinitely  stronger  than 
that  which  jia.ssed  the  Senate.  I  think  a 
grea^^eal  of  credit  for  this  should  go  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Alfairs,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mi.s.souri,  Congrcsswoman  Si'llivan,  and 
the'i'anking  minority  incniher  ol  that 
.subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jer.sey,  Congres;;v.oman  Florench 
DwvER.  The  bill  as  reiwrtcd  would,  to 
summarise: 

Fir.st.  Safeguard  the  consumer  :n  con- 
nection with  the  utilization  of  credit  by 
requiring  full  di-sclo.-^urc  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  in  credit 
tran.sactions  or  in  otftrs  to  extend  credit; 
Second.  Restrict  the  garni.shment  of 
wares  to  jirohibit  nttachmr-nl  of  mrre 
th:in  10  percent  of  a  wnrkfr's  wa'::rs. 
after  exempting  S30  a  week  from  his 
earnings,  and  forbid  an  emoloyer  from 
firing  a  varnished  •.•■orkcr  for  liis  fir.-^t 
f'crnishment: 

Tliird.  Provide  for  iruth-in-crcdit  ad- 
vertising by  requiring  rate  di.sclosuro, 
as  v.ell  as  all  credit  terms  whenever  a 
reference  is  made  to  any  credit  require- 
ment in  an  adverti.sf^inrnt; 

Fourth.  Require  scr.ers  and  lenders, 
whenever  credit  lire  in.surance  is  manda- 
tory, to  disclose  the  cost  of  such  insur- 
ance along  With  other  information  re- 
.irarriing  total  fmar.ce  char^res; 

Fifth,  Require  morf^age  lendtr.'-  to  dis- 
close annual  rntes  and  total  finance 
charccs  includir.!?  closing  costs  in  trr.i.s- 
actions  involving  both  first  and  .sccor.d 
mort.gage  credit.  S.  5.  the  Senate  bill, 
exempted  first  mortgages  out  i.icludcd 
second  mortgage  credit: 

Sixth.  '■  Provide  that  creditors  mu'^t 
furnish  a  written  estimate  ol  tlie  approx- 
imate annual  percentage  of  the  finance 
charge  on  open  end  credit  plans  when- 
ever a  customer  requests  it  orally  or  in 
writing,  and  specifies  a  repayment  sched- 
ule and  other  essential  credit  terms  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations;  and 

Seventh.  Require  disclosure  of  pny- 
ments  and  credits  not  deducted  during 
a  billing  period  before  a  finance  charge 
is  added. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  bill  comes  lo   the  floor  v,ilh 
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certain  amonn  us  pointing  to  wliat  they 
call  loopholes  m  the  bill    I  am  referring 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
decided  to  treat  revolving  or  open  end 
credit    Let  me  say  this    There  i\re  a  few 
features  of  this  bill  which  I  disagree  with 
also  such  as  the  creation  of  a  Commis- 
<i"n  on  Consumer    F'inauce    but   I   cer- 
tainly  have   resisted   any   terHPtation   to 
smear  the  entire  bill  for  the  fact  of  ex-'- 
eiiiii'   merest  m  those  one  or  two  por- 
tions of  the  bill  with  which  I  disat{iee 
I  think  it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that 
the    President   of    the   United   States    in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  is  satis- 
fied with  the  truth-in-lendin«  bill  as  it 
l)ivsed    the   Senate   wiu-n    he   uiued    the 
House  to  complete  action  on  the  truth- 
in-lendmi;  bill  which  had  already  passed 
the  Senate    It  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  lie 
would  undo'ibtedly  be  that  much  more 
happy    with    the    strontjcr   bill    reported 
frum  our  committee. 

I  would  ulso  like  ti  take  this  opportu- 
nity early  m  the  debate  to  clear  the  air 
of    ceitain    misconceptions    that    special 
interests   have  created    Many   Members 
of   the   Hou.se   have   received   mail    from 
small  loan  companies,  furniture  dealers, 
and    banks,    claiming    thai    they    want 
House  passage  of  a  truth-in-lf  ndne  bill 
treatmt,'   ever>'bDdy   alike    I   thmk   it    is 
onlv  fair  to  point  out  that  these  three 
ii roups  have  opijosed  for  many  years  any 
tiuth-in-lendms  lesislaiion  whatsoever 
At    this   late   date,    they    have   cluini;ed 
their  positions  and  are  pleadmg  with  us 
to  treat  all   retail  credit   alike.  On  the 
is;-ue  of  revolvinK  or  open  end  credit,  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cuirencv  saw  i;ood  reason  to  make 
a   clear   distinction   between   shoit-tf-rm 
r-rvolvini,'  credit  and  loni^-term  revolvin« 
credit    We  made  a  distinction  with   le- 
gard  lo  disclcsure  because  there  is  a  clear 
and     definite     dlstii>ct!on.     Nmety-two 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  a  majoiity 
of  our  committee  realized  that  there  was 
no   vay  acciuately  to  predict  or  to  com- 
pute in  advance  the  annual  'lercentase 
of  carrying  charfees  on  .>hort-f:rm   re- 
volvuiK  or  open  end  credit   In  he>  origi- 
nal bill,  the  eentlewtiman  firm  Missouri 
reco^'iiized  th's  when  >he  renuiitd  dis- 
closure m  advance  oi  dollars  aiul  cents 
finance  char-^es  on  "jank  loans;  and  in- 
stallment  credit   but   not  on   open   end 
credit    Ii  one  cannot  accuraitiy  picdict 
m  advance  'ne  dollar. ^  and  cents  finance 
Charlies   >n  onen  end  credit,  how  can  one 
predict    the   aiinuil    ocrc"ntftKe   late   of 
thu.-e  same  char':  s?  The  answer  is  that 
V  )u  cannot   On  the  other  hand,  on  those 
foim.-<  of  open  end  credit  and  mstallm'.nt 
debt  which  cany   leijaymenl  terms  i  x- 
ceedim;    18  or   19  months,   figures  piovc 
that  one  can  fauiy  .iccurattly  predict  in 
advance  the  annual  percentage  finance 
chai  t;es. 

Banks,  furniture  dealels.  and  small 
loan  companies  a.sk  us  to  treat  all  retail 
credit  alike  in  that  if  they  have  to 
disclose  their  finance  charges  on  an  an- 
i.ual  basis  they  feel  that  everyone  else 
should  be  similarly  obln-^ed.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  as  repoited  Horn  the 
committee  which  prevents  banks,  finance 
companies,  -mall  loan  companies,  or  fur- 
nitur"  dealers  from  shortening  their 
terms  uf  repayment  and  thereby  avoiding; 
the  need  to  disclose  an  animal  pficenla^e 


rate  on  finance  charges    This  bill  does 
not  attempt  to  regulate  the  forms  of  re- 
tall    credit    available    to    the    American 
consumer    There   is  no  f4Uestion   in   my 
mind,    however,   that   an   indirect   result 
of   this   legislation  will   be  to  encouinge 
shorter   term   retail   credit    Bank   credit 
cards  are  free  to  reduce  their  terms  of  re- 
paytntJhT  f rom  30  months  to  19  months, 
therebv  commt:  m  under  the  definition  of 
vppen    end    credit    where    a    iieviodic    or 
iHpnthly  rate  can  be  disclosed    Most,  if 
ndt    all.    bank    credit    cards    encourage 
longer    repayment    terms    because    the 
longer  the  repayment  terms  tlie  hifeher 
the  credit  costs  to  the  credit  caid  holders 
and  the  higher  the  return  to  the  banks. 
Moreover,  when  the  banks  .say  treat  us  all 
alike  one  .should  remember  that  there  is 
n'j<hing  m  the  bill  as  reported  or  in  the 
onuinal  Sullivan  bill  which  would  iwiuire 
dii-closure   of    bank    di.scounts    to    retail 
establishments    which    use    bank    credit 
cards.  If  everybody  is  treated  alike,  be- 
cause of  the  discount  mechanism.  Con- 
gress would  be  '.living  a  substantial  com- 
petitive advantage  to  the  rapidly  growing 
bank  credit  card  operations 

With  regard  to  the  pleas  of  furniture 
dealers  to  treat  us  all  alike  neither  the 
committee  bill  nor  the  ori;;inal  Sullivan 
bill   ever   treated   furniture   dealers   and 
open-end  credit  plans  alike.  Most  retail 
furniture    dealers    employ    straight    in- 
stallment  contiact   terms   for   credit   in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture   The  cai  rying  charges  (m   install- 
ment credit  can  be  accurately  computed 
in  advance  b.ith  as  to  dollars  niid  cents 
and  as  to  annual  peicentage  tate.  There 
has  never  been  any  argument  over  this 
either  in  the  Senate   ir  in  our  commit- 
tee    Many    furniture    dealers,    however. 
charge  considerably  higher  annual  car- 
rying charge  rates  than  do  large  depart- 
ment stores.  Theu-  teims  of  repayment 
nuite  often  are  o6  molllh.^  und  as  we  all 
know,   the  longer  the  period  of   repay- 
ment   the    higher    the    total    cairying 
charges  are  to  the  customer    Moreover, 
when  the  furniture  industrv-  asks  us  to 
treat  all  retail  credit  aUke  by  leciuiring 
annual  rate  disclo.-uie   icioss  the  boamj. 
they  are  domi;  .^o  with  their  tongue  in 
their  cheek  because  they  ';now  that  for 
the  House  to  tike  this  action  would  be  to 
give  them  a  buiH-iii  c -mpetitive  advan- 
tage over  open  end  or  levolvmg  credit, 
The  reason  for  this  is  lunplc    With  re- 
gard to  instfllment  credit,  the  only  dis- 
closure  requirements  in   this  bill   would 
be  at  the  tnne  the  custonur  sit^ns  .\  con- 
tract. Thereattei.  vn  lus  monthly  bills 
theie  would  \if  absolutely  no  disclosure 
whatsoever    On  ^.pen  end  credit,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  arc  there  eight  .sep- 
draie  items  uf,  disclosure  on  the  original 
agreement  or  contiact.  but  the  bill  w.  uld 
reciuae    sub.^t   iitial    and    t  xteiisive    dis- 
closure on  eacli  and  every  monthly  bill 
the  cuatomei   leceives    Now   1  think  most 
reasonable    men   would   agiee   that    the 
average    chopper    pu;cha.slng    furni'.ure 
doe.s  not  buth'  r  lo  read  the  line  !>ii:U  on 
a  three-  or  four-page  installment  con- 
tract Once  the  siu nature  is  on  rhe  dotted 
!i:e.  the  customer  would  never  again  be 
reminded  of  the  annual  carryin'j  charges 
he  IS  paymi;    If  we  t:e;a  all  retail  credit 
alike,  as  the  furniture  dea'ers  ask  us  to 
do.  I  a.ssume  the  furniture  people  In  this 
country  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 


the  same  disclosure  requirements  on 
m-nthly  bills  apply  to  them  as  will  ap- 
plv  to  open  end  credit.  I  point  this  out 
becau.se  it  is  my  con.sidered  judgment 
ihit  the  bill  as  rep<Mted  takes  -pecial 
care  and  applies  special  standarxls  to 
open  end  credit  as  oppo.sed  to  other  forms 
of  retail  credit  such  as  installment 
credit. 

Furthermore,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  open  end  credit  that  iias  cau.sed 
so  much  debate  constitutes  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  the  total  con.suiiK  r 
credit  out-standina  in  the  United  States 
today.  If  the  Hou.se  treats  all  retail  credit 
alike,  it  can  be  .safely  predicted  the  fol- 
lowing will  occur: 

Fir.'l.  Most  department  stores  will 
switch  to  either  long-term  revolvinu 
credit  or  straight  installment  credit 
with  much  longer  terms  of  repayment 
and  much  higher  cost  to  the  American 
cn.'isimier. 

Second  Because  a  requirement  to  an- 
nualize carrying  charge  lates  would 
exaugerate  and  overestimate  the  rates 
actually  bcinu  paid,  department  stores 
would  make  certain  that  their  carry- 
ing charvcs  equaled  the  rates  Federnl 
law  forced  them  to  disclo.se  and  this 
would  add  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  retail  credit. 

I  want  to  briefly  emphasize  the  role 
Ihat  the  minority  played  in  this  legisla- 
tion   When  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer .'\ffairs  was  hopelessly  deadlocked 
i6v  many  weeks,  it  was  the  rankinc  mi- 
nority member.  Congrcs.swoman  Dwver 
who    suggested    a    compromise    to    hull 
officials  ol  the  admini.-tiation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  break  the  deadlock  and  get  a  bill 
to  the  floor.  This  comproini.se  packaiic 
is  essentially  what  the  House  is  consid- 
eiHng  today.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  two  major  areas  of  improve- 
ment of  this  bill  over  that  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  is  the  addition  of 
disclosure  requirements  on  credit  adver- 
tising and  the  .section  dealing  with  ad- 
ministrative enforcement.  Recently,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  .-tory  leferring 
to  the  first  year's  experience  in^.dcr  the 
Massachusetts      tiuth-m-lending      bill 
That    experience    indicated    that    mo.st 
consumers  did  not  even  know  there  was 
a  truth-in-lcndin'i  bill  .m  the  books  and„ 
that  the  legislation  had  little  if  any  con- 
crete eflect  on  buying  habits.  There  was 
one  major  exception.  The  discl'sure  r'- 
quiiemcnts  in  Ma s.sachu setts  over  cfcdit 
advertising  liavc  had  a  significi-nl  cilect 
in    'oiting    out    tho.se    advertisers    who 
traditionally  practice  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive credit  advertising.  J  am  of  th" 
opinion  that  the  bill  before  us  will  also 
have  the  same  'csult  in  that  the  -ection 
dcj-ltnu  with  credit  advertisii,r;  will  elim- 
inNtc    from   the  scene   those  merchants 
who  ''enerate   sales  by   mi.slcading   and 
deceptive  credit  adverti-sing. 

P'mally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  th  ^ 
situation  confronting  the  House  lodav 
is  very  similar  lo  the  situation  we  faced 
late  last  year  on  the  meat  iiispeclion  bill 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  tried  to 
do  a:i  honest  job  in  bringing  out  a  meas- 
ure Vvhich  was  equitable  yet  sufficiently 
stron"  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  meat 
in,;peclion  standards.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House    to    a    front-page    story    in    this 
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week's  National  Observer  entitled  "U.S. 
Inspectors  Fudged  Facts  To  Pass  Meat 
Law."  It  is  a  startling  and  frightening 
story  of  what  can  happen  to  the  delib- 
erative process  of  the  Federal  legislature 
when  fraudulent  charges  are  made  in  an 
effort  to  stampede  the  Congress  into 
quick  and  shortsighted  action.  This 
seems  to  be  a  popular  pastin>e  these  days 
in  connection  with  consumer  protection 
legislation  and  to  a  great  extent  we  are 
witnessing  a  repetition  of  this  tactic  in 
connection  with  the  bill  before  us  today. 
Fortunately,  the  press  and  the  public 
it.>elf  has  seen  through  these  charges  in 
that  most  fair-minded  people  have  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  good  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  these  issues. 

While  the  minority  will  have  certain 
important  amendments  to  offer  at  a 
latter  time.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
H.R.  11601  as  reported. 

I  urge  the  House  to  overwhelmingly 
pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
18  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mis.souii  [Mrs.  Sullivan  I. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  first  say  how  extremely  helpful, 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  has  been 
throughout  the  many  months  that  this 
bill  has  been  before  our  committee.  He 
gave  me  solid  support  and  great  encour- 
agement, too.  No  one  could  have  given 
better  cooperation.  He  has  been  fighting 
for  this  kind  of  legislation  in-  Congress 
for  nearly  40  years. 

NO     LONGER     A     1.0ST     CAUSE 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  11601  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
which  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  have  my 
name  associated  with  the  man-  features 
of  a  bill  wiiich  should  give  to  consumers 
greater  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
competitiveness  of  the  credit  industry, 
and  greater  self-assurance  in  their  use  of 
credit.  If  enacted  without  crippling 
amendments,  such  as  the  two  committee 
amendments  wiiich  drive  gaping  loop- 
holes into  the  bill's  effectiveness,  this 
measure  will  stand  as  the  most  impor- 
tant con.sumer  bill  pa.ssed  by  Congress  in 
years. 

Yet  of  all  of  the  lost  causes  for  which 
Menlbers  of  Congress  liave  battled  and 
IJcrsevcred  with  seemingly  no  chance  of 
success,  this  legislation  now  before  the 
House— H.R.  11601.  which  contains 
truth-in-lending  provisions  as  part  of  its 
title  I — represents  what  was  for  most  of 
the  past  8  years,  one  of  the  most  forlorn 
of  hopeless  legislative  causes.  Soon.  I 
trust,  this  long  battle  will  end  in  victory 
tor  the  American  consumer — and,  I 
might  add.  for  legitimate  American  busi- 
ness, too. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
truth  in  lending  will  pass  Congress  and 
become  law.  The  question  instead  is: 
What  form  will  the  legislation  finally 
lake?  Will  we  give  the  consumer  the 
v.hole  truth  in  lending,  or  just  a  part  of 
the  truth?  The  decisions  made  in  the 
House  this  week  'Aill  go  far  toward  an- 
swering that  question,  if  you  give  us  a 
lood  .strong  bill  to  take  to  conference. 
The    Senate    last    July    11    passed    a 


truth-in-lending  bill,  S.  5,  by  a  unani- 
mous rollcall  vote  of  92  to  0.  As  the  vote 
itself  would  indicate,  it  was  not  a  very 
strong  bill  and  had  only  limited  applica- 
tion. Its  drafts6ianshlp  was  excellent 
and  the  technical  work  on  it  outstand- 
ing, but  the  bill  itself  represented  more 
compromise  than  content. 

OMISSIONS  FROM  SENATE  DILL 

For  instance — 

It  did  not  apply  to  first  mortgages, 
which  represent  the  largest  category  of 
all  consumer  credit  and  the  largest 
credit  transaction  the  average  family 
ever  makes. 

It  did  not  apply  to  the  advertising  of 
credit  terms,  where  the  full  truth  is  now 
seldom  found  and  where  half  truths  and 
outright  lies  have  abounded. 

It  provided  no  administrative  machin- 
ery for  enforcement — any  consumer  w  ho 
felt  aggrieved  would  have  had  to  insti- 
tute his  own  legal  action  to  obtain  re- 
dress. 

It  exempted  the  extremely  fast-grow- 
ing and  highly  profitable  forced  tie-in 
sale  of  credit  life  insurance  iiom  in- 
clusion in  the  finance  rate  the  sehpr  or 
lender  must  reveal  to  the  buyer. 

It  ignored  the  issue  of  garnishment, 
which  is  the  main  factor  behind  the 
worst  types  of  credit  abuses  among  the 
poor  and  uneducated. 

And.  in  those  credit  transactions  in 
w  hich  it  did  apply,  S.  5  contained  two  ex- 
tremely serious  permanent  loopholes 
dealing  with  revolving  credit  and  with 
transactions  up  to  $110.  and  one  very 
technical  temporary  provision  which, 
until  January  1,  1972,  would  have  com- 
pounded the  confusion  among  consumers 
in  trying  to  learn  about  the  rates  of 
credit  charges  by  using  a  strange  term. 
"dollars  per  hundred  per  year  on  the 
averaije  unpaid  balance"  instead  of  the 
percentage  rate. 

The  greatest  significance  about  the 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  S.  o  last  July 
was  not  the  content  of  the  bill.  Rather, 
Senate  passage  of  truth-in-landing  legis- 
lation flashed  a  signal  to  Congress  and 
to  the  comitry  that  former  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas'  long  crusade  could  now. 
finally,  be  achieved;  that  is.  that  under 
the  leadership  of  Committee  Chairman 
John  J.  Sparkman,  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  William  Proxmire,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  in  the  other  body  would 
no  longer  veto  congressional  action  on 
truth  in  lending,  as  it  had  done  from  1960 
through  1966.  This  was  a  signal  my  sub- 
committee had  awaited  ever  since  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  was 
established  m  1963,  and  we  immediately 
got  busy  on  this  legislation. 

STRONG      HOUSE     BILL     INTRODUCED     AND     THEN 
STRENGTHENED  FURTHER 

Nine  days  after  the  Senate  passed  S.  5, 
a  bipartisan  group  of  five  members  of  my 
subcommittee  joined  me  in  introducing 
H.R.  11601,  which  took  all  of  the  good 
features  of  S.  5  and  incorporated  them 
into  a  much  broader,  comprehensive  bill 
to  provide  real  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  in  his  use  of  credit.  It  was 
the  strongest  consumer  credit  bill  ever 
introduced  in  the  Congress. 

And  now,  I  might  add,  we  are  bring- 
ing that  same  bill  before  the  House  with 
most — not  all,  but  most — of  its  strong 


consumer  protections  still  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  those  provisions  wpi-e 
changed  in  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
committee  to  conform  to  the  informa- 
tion we  developed  in  2  solid  weeks  of 
morning  and  afternoon  hearings,  but 
most  of  the  basic  disclosure  sections  of 
H.R.  11601.  as  oriainally  introduced,  are 
still  in  the  bill  and.  in  some  instances 
have  even  been  strengthened. 

Thus,  we  included  first  mortcagos 
along  with  other  types  of  consumer 
credit,  bccau.se  the  status  of  a  niortua^e 
as  a  fir.st  mortgage  does  not  necessarily 
insure  thai  it  is  a  good  and  fair  one.  The 
legitimate  mortgage  finance  indu.stry  will 
have  no  i^roblems  in  complying  with  this 
provision,  but  the  gyp  outfits  vill  .suff<  r 
long  overdue  exposure  of  the  ir  uncon- 
scionable rates. 

We      included      the      advertising      if - 
credit — that  is,  if  you  purport  to  give  the 
l^rospective  customer  specific  i)rovisioiv; 
of  your  credit  ternis  in  your  advertise- 
ment, it  had  better  be  the  full  truth. 

Unlike  S.  5.  the  truth-in-lendinu  jiro- 
visions  of  H.R.  11601  are  not  self-en- 
forcing": instead  we  j)rovided  neces.sary 
administrative  enforcement  by  apiiropn- 
ate  Government  agencies — the  .same 
agencies  which  now  have  reuulalory 
jurisdiction  over  the  businesses  v.iiich 
would  be  covered  by  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  this  bill. 

We  al.so  brouuht  the  evr-eMpannin'T 
credit  life  insurance  tie-in  .--aie  into  the 
coveraee  of  the  rate  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  bill,  if  a  credit  firm  insists 
you  must  take  out  credit  life  in.surance 
with  them  ns  ijart  of  the  tran.saction.  If 
this  insurance  is  optional,  liowevr.  I'.ev 
merely  have  to  list  the  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Instead  of  prohibitiriu  .L^arnishmrnt  as 
proposed  originr.l'y  in  H.R.  11601.  we 
severely  restricted  the  j)redatory  use  of 
this  leeal  weapon  by  .sellers  or  lenders 
whose  only  investigation  into  the  credit 
eliiiibility  of  a  customer  is  usually  to  find 
out  wiicther  he  is  employed  r.nd  narni.sh- 
able.  without  rccrard  to  his  ability  lo  pay 
the  debt.  The  te.'^timony  we  received  m 
our  hearings  on  title  II  of  the  bill,  relat- 
ing to  uarnishmont.  was  overwhelminnly 
convincing  of  the  need  for  legislation, 
particularly  the  testimony  we  received 
from  four  oiU.--tandin(z  U.S.  district  coin; 
bankruptcy  referees. 

And  we  ]5ropo.sed  the  establishment  .1  f 
a  National  Cammussion  e^n  Consumer  Fi-  ' 
nance,  compo.sed  of  three  Hou.se  Mem- 
bers, three  Senators,  and  three  public 
members,  to  make  a  thorouL-h  investiga- 
tion into  the  entire  con.sumer  credit  in- 
dustry to  .see  how  well  it  is  functionina  in 
meetinc  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  wiiat  changes  and  improvements 
are  needed  to  raise  the  effectiveness  and 
also  the  standards  of  this  vital  and  grcv- 
ing  industry.  From  a  long-rance  stand- 
ixjint.  this  may  well  be  one  of  the  mon 
important  provisions  of  the  bill. 

COMMITTEE     AMENDMENTS     DRIVE     H  WO     GLXrlNG      , 
LOOPHOLES    INTO    THE    :  ILL 

We  defeated  in  committee  an  attempt 
to  substitute  the  Senate's  euphemism  of 
"dollars  "^er  hundred  per  year  on  the 
average  mipaid  balance"  for  the  required 
annual  percentage  rau;  on  credit  trans- 
actions for  the  period  of  the  first  3  years 
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or  so  after  the  law  takes  effect  The  flu- 
ures,  I  am  Cold  would  come  out  exactly 
aiiice— that  is  Vl  percent  would  be  trans- 
lated into  SI-  per  hundred  per  year  on 
the  average  unpaid  balance  "  The  Mem- 
bers have  received  some  intiuines  on  this 
technical  p<Mnt  from  bankers  m  their  dis- 
tricts I  assure  them  that  the  language 
wp  have  in  the  bill  and  in  the  report 
makes  abundantly  clear  that  the  annual 
percent-aije  rate  we  require  under  H  R. 
11601  IS  not  an  interest'  rate  as  defined 
in  State  usury  laws  Therefore.  I  feel  that 
the  substitute  term  of  dollars  tier  hun- 
dred would  onh'  confuse  consumers  and 
sei-ve  no  useful  purpose  If  there  is  any 
valid  basis  for  the  concerii,  however,  we 
can  certainly  iron  it  out  in  conference. 

We  have  thus  ended  up  with  a  bill 
which  suffers  from  only  two  serious 
deficiencies  in  protecting  the  consumer 
Those  two  deficiencies  were  inserted  as 
House  cojnmitlee  amendments  Since 
they  were  lifted  almost  verbatim  from 
the  Senate  bill,  it  is  urticnt.  therefore, 
that  we  defeat  those  two  committee 
amendments  before  passing  the  bill  in 
the  HoiLse  Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  take  those  two  issues  to  conference 
The  Senate  committee  may  have  had 
^ood  and  sufficient  reasons  to  place  those 
two  loopholes  in  the  bill,  as  a  way  of 
ending  a  7-year  stalemate  within  that 
committee  on  any  legislation  at  all  But 
\ve  have  no  tjood  reason  for  includint; 
them  in  the  bill  we  pass — no  reason  other 
than  to  weaken  the  legislation  If  the 
Hou.se  will  t;ive  its  conferees  an  effective 
bill  to  take  to  conference  we  will  do  our 
best  to  fight  it  through.  ^ 

THE    REVOLVING    CHEOIT    EXtMPTI[>:>* 

One  of  those  two  loophole  amendments 

is  the  one  ow  open  end  or  as  it  is  now 
ix)pularly  known,  revolving  credit.  This 
IS  the  amendment  of  t!ie  big  department 
stores  and  catalog  houses.  The  Nation's 
largest  retailers  have  rapidly  been  con- 
verting their  traditional  30-day  charge 
accounts  into  an  important  source  of 
further  income  through  .service  fees  cus- 
tomarily set  at  a  rate  of  18  percent  a 
year  Few  customers  know,  or  stop  to 
figure  out.  that  the  modest  senice 
charge  of  I'j  percent  a  month  on  their 
unpaid  balance  is  at  a  rate  of  18  percent 
a  vear  And  the  department  stores  whicii 
riin  this  kind  of  credit  program  are 
determined  to  keep  the  customer  from 
finding  out.  Up  until  yesterday,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  solid  front  among  all  of 
the  major  retail  chains  on  this  issue — 
tho.-,e  which  grant  revolving  credit— but 
Montgomery  Ward.  Spiegel's  and  Sears 
Roebuck  have  now  taken  another  look. 
I  .shall  discuss  that  later 

If  this  were  a  battle  t)etween  business 
on  oue  hand  and  the  consumer  on  the 
other.  I  mit;ht  not  be  neatly  as  optimistic 
as  I  am  about  our  ability  to  defeat  llus 
Jommittee  revolvini;  credit  amendment 
on  the  floor  But  a  stranue  and  wonderful 
thing  has  been  happcnini;  m  support  of 
the  coniumir's  riyht  to  know  all  of  the 
facts  about  hiS  credit   costs.  ^      . 

Most  of  the  banks  in  this  country,  and 
furniture  stores,  and  appliance  dealers, 
and  hardware  stores,  and  music  stores, 
and  radio- TV  dealers,  are  united  behind 
he  .sponsors  of  this  bill  who  opposed  this 
depaitment    store    amendment     Vov    it 


would  provide  the  department  stores  with 
a  tremendous  competitive  advantase  over 
most  other  merchants  and  ma<;t  of  the 
lending  Industiy  Under  the  bill  as 
amended  in  committee,  and  under  the 
Senate  bill,  too.  the  furniture  store  .sell- 
ing a"«et  of  furniture  at  the  .same  price 
and  on  similar  citKlit  terms  as  the  de- 
paitment -tore  but  liiiancin-  it  throueh 
aistairment  rather  than  oi)en-end  credit, 
would  have  to  .'ive  the  annurtl  rate  of  its 
credit  cimr'-;e  while  a  department  .store 
iiualifying  for  the  revolvint;  credit  ex- 
emption would  mt  rely  -;ive  a  monthly 
rate  only  If  the  two  stoics  charted  the 
same  rate,  the  furniture  store  would  li^ve 
to  -ay  Its  rale  v^as  18  percent  a  year  while 
the  department  credit  clerk  was  pleas- 
a^itlv  assuring  the  customer  the  rale  ui 
that  store  is  only  a  low  I'j  percent  a 
mojith. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  would  make  a 
big  difference  to  the  average  customer. 
Mr  Chairman,  read  what  the  furniture 
dealers  told  us  in  our  lieariuits  Tliey  have 
tested  tills  out  iunong  customers  at  ran- 
dom. To  the  average  customer — lo  most 
customers--a  rale  of  18  percent  a  year 
sounds  fantastically  hiKh  while  the  very 
same  rale  expressed  as  I'j  percent  a 
month  sounds  low.  lea.sonable.  and  just 
dandy 

Ls  tlus  Committee  goint;  lo  discrim- 
inate so  rtaMranily  between  different 
types  of  stores  selling  the  same  mer- 
chandise':' Are  we  going  to  take  the  side 
of  the  biggest  rctailer.s  against  the 
smaller  independents — and  against  the 
banks  and  all  consumers,  too''  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Committee  will  vote  to 
do  so 

This  propo--.al  <ai11  come  before  us  as 
a  committee  .nnendment  li  defeated  m 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  ol  the  Union,  as  I  tnist  it  will  be 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  that  will  take 
care  of  this  loophole,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  fluht  It  out  with  the  Senate  conferees 
But  If  the  amendment  carries  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  we  will  then  have 
A  rollcall  vote  on  it.  The  issue  in  that 
vote  will  be  as  clear  cut  as  any  vote  can 
be  the  public  the  local  banks,  and  most 
independent  business  on  one  hand  ver- 
sus one  claasitication  ot  retailer;.— the 
depaitment  stores — on  the  other. 

rHr     t'lAN    SHARK    fXfMPTlON 

*rhe  other  loophole  amendment  also 
present  a  sharp  and  clear-cut  issue:  it 
is  the  loan  shark  amendment  under 
which  anyone  extending  consumer  credit 
of  up  to  SlOO  or  SllO  would  be  able  to 
hide  the  rate  he  is  chart;ing  for  that 
credit,  just  so  long  as  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  credit  charge  is  SIO  or  less 

The  minority  leader  told  us  last  week 
he  is  terribly  concerned  about  loan 
sharkint;  and  wants  to  put  an  anti-loan- 
shark  amendment  into  the  bill  The 
place  to  start  in  doing  that  is  lo  take 
out  of  the  bill  the  committee  loan-shark 
amendment  already  in  it  which  keeps 
the  borrower  from  havint-  any  idea  what 
rate  he  is  t)eing  charged  on  a  loan  of 
3100  or  so  or  on  a  credit  purchase  of  that 
amount.  .A  SlOO  loan  for  one  week  at  ?10 
interest  is  .SCO  percent  The  committee 
amendment  exempting  such  transac- 
tions from  rate  disclosure  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  bill 


It  is  not  a  ".small  business"  amend- 
ment, such  as  the  Senate  apparently 
thought  it  was  pa.s.sing  It  is  clear  that 
.some  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
thought  it  exempted  only  those  credit 
transactions  co.sting  10  or  les.s — not  $10 
credit  charges  on  tran.saclions  up  to 
$110.  Bv  the  time  we  took  this  up  in  the 
Hnu.se  committee,  we  had  no  .such  mis- 
understanding about  it.  Its  purpo.se  to  to 
hide  the  comparative  cosfof  credit  on  the 
u.Mial  .small  loan.  How  are  people  .sup- 
iwscd  lo  know  they  are  being  over- 
charged if  they  do  not  know  the  i>er- 
ci-ntage  rale'' 

Mr  Chairman,  we  mu.st,  as  I  said,  re- 
move the.se  two  special  interest  anti- 
consumer  committee  amendments  from 
the  bill  We  will  have  full  opixirUinity  to 
do  so  either  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  or  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

If  we  succeed  in  that  objective,  as  1 
hope  we  will,  we  will  take  to  conference  a 
biU  which  this  House  and  its  conferees 
can  proudly  defend  as  a  real  iruth-in- 
lending  measure.  And  we  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  eveiy  consumer,  and  of 
lho.se  bu.sines.smcn — the  great  majority 
of  businessmen  in  this  country— who 
believe  in  the  integrity  and  surging  vital- 
ity of  an  economic  system  in  which  com- 
petition can  be  ba.sed  on  honest  quality, 
price,  and  ser\icc,  rather  than  on  cus- 
tomer uncertainty,  confusion,  and  decep- 
tion. 

Tlie  credit  industi-y  should  be  particu- 
larly grateful.  Out  of  the  operations  of 
this  legislation  .should  come  needed  help 
to  the  decent  elements  in  this  ntal  in- 
dustry in  overcoming  unfair  and  dis- 
honest competition  from  an  unscrupu- 
lous minority  engaging  in  practices 
which  too  often  discredit  credit  and  dis- 
honor its  ethics. 

RESPONSIBIE      MAJORITY      <.<T     (  RTOrr      INDVSTRY 
RECOGNIZES  NEED  FOR  IICISL.ATION 

Despite  past  misgivings  of  some  lead- 
ers of  the  credit  industry  over  the  pos- 
sible interference  of  truth-in-lending 
legislation  with  customary  methods  of 
doing  bu.siness.  that  mdu.-tiy,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  helpful  to  my  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  full  Committee  m  the 
development  of  technical  a.spects  of  this 
legislation.  No  ir-du.stiy  wants  regulation 
for  the  .sake  of  regulation;  but  this  in- 
dustiy, likc*all  responsible  industries  bc- 
'  set  by  fringe  operators  who  give  a  bad 
name  to  an  essential  service,  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  accept  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  long  overdue  reforms 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
legislation. 

This  bill  would  strengthen  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  in  the  credit 
industry  seeking  to  improve  services  to 
the   public,   not   cheat   the  consumer. 

The  legislation  .should  also  encourage 
more  consumers  to  use  credit  with  care 
and  responsibility,  as  it  becomes  more 
generally  recognized  that  the  "rcntmu' 
of  money,  to  use  Calvin  Coolidgc's 
homespun  description,  or  the  deferred 
payment  of  purchases,  cannot  be  cheap 
at  a  time  when  interest  rates  are  the 
highest  in  generatio.ns. 

Without  the  vast  resources  of  the  cred- 
it industry  and  the  many  new  techniques 
It  has  developed  for  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services,  our  record - 
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breaking  gross  national  product  ■would 
quickly  evaporate  into  a  fraction  of  its 
present  size.  Homebuilding  would  stag- 
nate, automobile  sales  plummet,  the  vast 
array  of  appliances  and  devices  for  im- 
proved living  and  recreation  now  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  family,  would  be 
reserved  to  the  ver>'  wealthy. 

But  too  many  Americans  have  found 
■•ea.sy  credit"  far  easier  in  terms  of  avail- 
ability than  in  their  ability  to  repay.  The 
personal  and  family  tragedies  caused  by 
overextension  of  credit  are  reflected  in 
the  alarming  rising  flood  of  personal 
bankruptcies. 

This  bill. "by  itself,  will  not  curb  the 
excessive  appetite  of  credit  addicts  for 
luxuries  they  cannot  afford.  But,  by  spot- 
lighting the  true  costs  of  various  forms 
of  credit,  and  limiting  the  ability  of  pred- 
atory credit  outfits  to  use  the  process 
of  garnishment  as  a  bargain-priced  sub- 
stitute for  reasonable  investigation  of 
the  financial  responsibility  of  potential 
customers,  irresponsible  practices  in  the 
use  of  credit  can  be  sharply  reduced.  Of 
course,  this  assumes  that  the  legislation 
as  finally  enacted  will  require  full  dis- 
closure of  consumer  credit  costs  under 
uniform  standards,  and  will  retain  re- 
strictions on  garnishment. 

DELETIONS   FROM   H.R.    11601 

Pour  controversial  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  originally  introduced,  were  deleted 
from  the  measure  in  subcommittee,  on 
my  motion,  after  hearing  demonstrated 
a  lack  of  adequate  support  for  them  from 
both  administration  and  consumer  wit- 
nesses, and  reflected  uniform  opposition 
from  business. 

These  provisions  were  inserted  in  the 
bill  originally  for  the  very  purposes  they 
did  ser\'e;  that  is,  for  an  airing  of  issues 
in  the  field  of  credit  utilization,  which 
have  l>een  neglected,  but  which  never- 
theless deserve  public  attention.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  proposals,  as  in- 
cluded originally  in  the  bill  or  in  some 
other  form,  will  eventually  become  law. 
Our  hearings  succeeded  in  stimulating 
.some  significant  interest  in  them,  even 
if  not  enough  to  achieve  passage.  But 
these  hearings  should  speed  the  day 
when  they  will  receive  greater  legisla- 
tive attention.  However,  the  proposals  re- 
ferred to  were  not  regarded  by  me,  or  by 
any  of  the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  11601,  as 
attainable  in  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

1  .    A    FEDERAL    USUTiY    CEILING 

One  was  the  proposal  for  a  Federal 
ceiling  on  the  percentage  rate  of  credit 
charges.  This  idea  was  suggested  by 
Chairman  Wright  P.'vtman.  foe  of  uncon- 
.scionable  interest  rates.  The  arbitrary 
figure  used  in  H.R.  11601  for  discussion 
purposes  was  18  percent.  Such  a  limit 
would  probably  close  tfown  most  of  the 
small  loan  firms  in  tbfTcountry,  which 
charge  fees  rangin^ar  higher  than  18 
;)ercent.  up  to  1/Sgal  ceilings  in  some 
.Slates  of  4?  percent,  and  even  higher 
:  ates  in  States  whi^Ji^o  not  regulate  such 
charges.  The  purpos^Njf  the  18-percent 
'igure  was  not  to  close  down  legitimate 
nusinesses.  but  to  educate  us  all  to  the 
:calities  of  credit's  high  costs,  with  the 
:  loiae  that  a  viable  and  fair  ceiling  might 
be  devised  and  eventually  enacted.  Let 
us  liope  that  the  States  can  take  care  of 


this  problem  by  proceeding  to  revise  and 
reform  their  generally  outmoded  or  in- 
effectual laws  on  maximum  rates. 

2.     STANDBY     CREDIT     CONTROLS     FOR     NATIONAL 
EMERGENCIES 

The  second  proposal  deleted  in  sub- 
committee called  for  the  creation  of 
machinery  for  standby  controls  over  con- 
sumer credit,  to  be  used  only  in  periods 
of  grave  national  emergency.  When  such 
a  law  was  recommended  to  the  House  in 
1966  by  our  committee,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act — where  it 
belongs — it  was  defeated  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  we  were  not  in  a  national  emer- 
gency; and  second,  that  no  hearings  had 
been  conducted  on  the  proposal.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  authority  for  standby  credit 
controls,  which  would  be  needed  instantly 
in  a  war  situation,  should  be  enacted 
not  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  battle  for 
our  national  survival — when  calm  ap- 
praisal by  the  Congress  of  the  details  of 
such  legislation  would  be  impossible  to 
achieve — but  before  an  emergency  re- 
quiring them  even  begins  to  appear  over 
the  distant  horizon.  Like  some  of  our 
other  defense  weapons  we  hope  we  never 
have  to  use,  economic  defenses  for  emer- 
gency situations  should  be  enacted  and 
placed  on  the  shelf — ready  to  use  in- 
stantly if  disaster  should  strike. 

Our  hearings  developed  no  great 
clamor  for  these  standby  economic  de- 
fense powers — quite  the  contrary.  But 
they  also  brought  out  clearly  the  laek  of 
effective  machinery  in  our  existing  laws 
for  confronting  a  possible  extreme  dan- 
ger to  our  economic  survival  from  the 
sudden  inflationary  impact  of  a  great  na- 
tional emergency.  I  felt  that  the  imme- 
diate objectives  of  placing  this  provision 
in  H.R.  11601  were  served  in  the  hearings, 
and  therefore  moved  to  delete  this  sec- 
tion from  the  bill. 

3.    MARGINS    ON    COMMODITY    FUTURES 

The  third  controversial  proposal 
dropped  in  subcommittee  from  H.R. 
11601  dealt  with  the  regulation  of  mar- 
gins on  commodity  futures  trading.  This 
is  a  vastly  neglected  issue  involving  the 
use  of  small  downpaymehts,  or  'earnest 
money"  on  futures  contracts  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  traded  in  by  pro- 
fessionals and  numerous  amateurs  bet- 
ting on  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of 
dozens  of  different  basic  commodities — 
not  just  agricultural  commodities,  but 
also  many  essential  defense  materials. 
Excessive  speculation  at  very  low  margins 
can  and  does  influence  the  prices  of  such 
commodities,  causing  wide  and  unstabi- 
lizing  swings  in  these  prices  during  any 
periods  of  market  dislocation,  yet  no 
Federal  agency  has  a  word  to  say  about 
the  margins  which  are  set  by  the  various* 
privately  run  exchanges. 

The  stock  market  was — disastrously — 
free  of  margin  regulation  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
changes Act  of  1934,  giving  margin  con- 
trol powers  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board : 
all  of  the  futures  markets,  however,  are 
still  exempt  from  any  Federal  margin 
regulation.  This  issue  remains  to  be 
solved.  The  hearings  on  H.R.  11601  con- 
tributed to  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  not  enough  so  to  bring  about 
legislation  at  this  time.  Thus,  I  moved  to 
remove  this  provision  aLso  from  the  bill. 


■i-    "CONFFS.SION     OF    JITJGMENT"    .NOTES 

The  fourth  deletion  fror.'i  H.R.  11601 
dealt  with  a  proposed  ban  on  "confes- 
sion of  judgment"  notes.  These  are  in- 
struments of  financial  self-incrimination 
which  are  imposed  by  some  .segments  of 
the  credit  industry,  usually  on  trusting 
but  naive  consumers  who  innocently 
sicii  away  their  legal  rights  as  a  required, 
but  not  understood  formality,  of  a 
credit  tran.^actlon.  Desf))te  later  alter 
lack  of  tiood  faith  by  the  seller  or  lender, 
or  even  outright  cheating  on  the  tjualily 
of'  the  !-'Oods  i)urchased  on  credit,  the 
customer  is  left  with  no  leual  right  of 
.self-defense  against  the  alleged  debt,  and 
is  often  i^ouged  lo  the  last  penny  of  the 
oblii^ation.  plus,  in  many  m.stances.  a 
multitude  of  added-on  charges,  fees,  and 
penalties  representing  outright  financial 
cruelty. 

Es.sentially.  this  is  a  problem  for  State 
laws  to  solve.  But,  like  many  of  the  otlier 
problems  in  the  consumer  credit  field,  ac- 
tion at  the  State  level  lias  been  ex^iu- 
ciating  slow.  I  sincerely  hope  the  infor- 
mation broueht  out  in  our  hearings  on 
the  legal  trappings  of  credit  entrapment, 
so  widespread  in  consumer  credit  trans- 
actions involving  the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated, will  help  to  end  such  practices  as 
the  use  of  confession  of  judgment  not«s. 

THE     Cf)NSVMER     MUST    FIGHT     FOR     HIS    RIGHTS 

In  connection  with  this  legi-slation.  I 
strongly  urge  the  leaders  of  our  many 
voluntary  nonprofit  organizations,  public 
agencies,  newspapers  and  other  ma.ss 
media,  and  all  whose  Interest  in  i.iolitica! 
issues  is  i:>rimarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  interest,  rather  than  special 
economic  interest,  to  alert  the  consumers 
of  this  country  to  the  many  protections 
they  already  enjoy  by  law.  to  encourage 
them  to  seek  and  obtain  the  helio  wliicii 
is  available  to  them  and  educate  them 
on  how  to  fight  for  their  rights  in  the 
credit  marketplace.  Agencies  engaged  in 
aspects  of  the  war  on  jjoverty  must  be- 
come particularly  alert  lo  their  oppor- 
tunities to  help  individual  families  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  predatory  rack- 
eteers which  infest  the  fringe  of  the 
credit  industry  and  which  zero  in  on 
those  least  able  lo  defend  them.selves. 

H.R.  11601— if  enacted  by  Conaress 
without  destructive  amendments  such  as 
the  revolving  credit  and  $10  exemptions 
recommended  as  committee  additions  to 
this  bill — can  provide  sub.stantial  addi- 
tional help  lo  all  consumers,  from  liigh- 
est  to  lowest  economic  levels,  in  utilizing 
credit  with  greater  selectivity  and  eltec- 
tiveness.  The  greatest  need  for  this  help. 
of  course,  is  at  the  lowest  income  levels. 
where  the  words  "credit"  and  "gouge" 
are  often  synonymous  lo  the  user-victim. 
If  H.R.  11601  can  succeed  in  this  objec- 
tive, all  who  participate  in  its  enactment 
can  be  proud  of  havin?  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  cause  of  economic 
decency. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLI'VAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentlewoman  re- 
ferred to  two  iiTiDortant  amendments 
which  musv  be  defeated.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming   that  one  of  tnem  relates  to 
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and  12.  .se(*- 
i5t  about  the 


tb.e  lan«ua«e  on  paues   10 
tions  203b'    T'  and  203' d 

SIO' 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  The  exemption  for 
transactions  In  which  the  credit  charge 
IS  $10  or  less—that  is.  loans  or  purchases 
up  to  about  $110. 

Mr  FATMAN.  Yes.  and  the  other  one 
relates  to  the  lansuase  on  pace  13.  Une 
12.  and  on  pat;e  14  lines  10  through  13. 
dealuv-j  with  the  change  from  an  annual 
percenta'^e  rate  to  a  periodic  percentage 
rate  for  revolving  credit. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Yes. 

Mr  PATMAN.  So  wo  must  restore  the 
word  ■  aiuuial"  aiyl  strike  out  the  words 
•per  period  "  on  pise  13.  and  restore  the 
original  lan^juaaa  in  lint\s  10  and  11  of 
pane  14  Is  thai  coVjvcf' 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  >^s  If  I  may  clarify 
the  point  for  th--  GomrtHUoe  of  the  Whole 
House  Mr  Chairman,  the  lan^uaue  of 
tlie  oiiiiir.al  bill  on  aiiniui^^ate  f:)r  re 
volvins  credit  has  a 
throukih  It  now 

The  laniiuaae  that  :s  sho\<yi 
on  those  paues  to  which  the  ■ 
refers    arf    the    amondmen 
adopted    m    committee     T 


line\  stricken 

1  Italics 
ntleman 
;iat    were 
are    the 
amendments  I  am  ask!nt;>fie  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  to  vole    _ 

Mr  PATMAX  On  panes  13  and  14. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Yes.  that  is  on  tiie 
revolving  credit  exemption,  and  on  panes 
10  and  12  are  the  amendments  on  tlie  sfo 
exemption.  Probably  we  will  ask  that 
where  two  ir  more  amendments  relate  to 
the  same  thint:.  they  be  consideied  en 
bloc  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr  P.ATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlic  gentlewoman 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewom.m  vield' 

Mrs.  SL'LLIVAN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  4cnt:e'voinan  from  New  York.   » 

Mrs  KELLY.  I  '.nsh  to  take  tins  op- 
portunity :o  compliment  the  identic- 
woman  from  Missouri  for  the  part  she 
has  played  m  brineinir  this  bill  to  the 
floor  Her  role  was  strong  and  strenuous. 
She  devoted  tremendous  lime  and  etTort 
to  the  hearings  and  was  determined  that 
we  have  a  :::ond  truth  n\  lending  bill. 

I  realize  the  gentlewoman  would  x&nl 
me  to  say  she  atone  is  nut  responsible  for 
this  bill,  but  we  all  know  the  great  work 
she  has  perfor^ned  on  this  issue,  as  she 
has  done  on  all  lemslation  for  the  con- 
sumer    • 

I  really  hope  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  Hipport  her  in  the  arguments 
she  has  presented  so  ably  and  so  well  in 
her  excellent  speech. 

I  thank  the  ientlewoman  for  yieldint;. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  -lentle- 
uoman  from  New  York  for  her  kind 
words  She  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
truth  in  lending  and  has  inlrbduced  her 
o\wi  bill  on  this  subject. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urye  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  and  I  urt;e  the  Committee  to  vote 
down  the  two  amendrnents  I  described 
when  we  reach  them  m  the  bill  under 
the  3-m'.nute  rule 

Mr  P.'XTMAN  M:  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Mr  Gon<;alez! 
Mr  GONZ.ALEZ  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
honored  to  follow  the  i,'racious  and  dis- 
tinguished Congresswoman  from  Mis- 
souri. Mrs  Leonor  Sullivan,  and  to  en- 
dorse her  position,  on  closing  the  impor- 


tant loopholes  in  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  .As  a  member  of  Chair- 
man Sullivan's  Consumer  .Affairs  Sub- 
committee. I  can  U-stify  to  her  zeal  and 
leadership  m  behalf  of  the  American 
consumer. 

I  am  a  cospon.sor  of  HH  llOOl.  and 
have  been  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
heariims  on  this  important  legi.slalion. 
I  feel  distinctly  honored  to  be  as.sociated 
nationally  with  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  interest  rates  both  in  cintracts 
and  advertising,  for  tills  caps  a  fight  I 
have  been  engaged  in  since  my  .><ervicf  m 
the  Texas  State  Senate 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
strongest  consumer  protection  provi- 
sions. I  have  a  special  interest  in  vvag« 
garnishment.  .My  po.sition  has  been  for 
total  and  oulught  banishment  of  this 
unnecessary  collection  process  My  na- 
tive State  of  Tcx'as  has  constitutionallv 
prohibited  all  garnisliment  since  1876. 

ToUl  prohibition  works  well  in  Texas 
It  protects  the  wage  earner;  it  has  not 
hamtjered  the  growth  of  the  consumer 
credit  industry. 

Despite  my  consistent  and  active  sup- 
port of  total  garnishment  us  originally 
contained  m  H  R.  11601,  the  full  com- 
mittee amendtd  the  bill  to  prohibit  nar- 
nisiiment  of  aO  percent  oi  a  workers 
wage,  after  exempting  the  first  S30 
weekly.  Howevt-r.  I  aj;cept  this  compro- 
mise as  rea.Minable  HR  11601  now  re- 
stricts commercial  garnishment  to  10 
percent  of  a  workers  wage  above  S30. 
This  restriction  does  not  effect  court 
support  mdgments.  nor  does  it  effect 
State  or  Federal  lax  assessments. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  in  support  of 
prohibiting  garnisnment  lat<>r  in  the  de- 
bate .At  this  time  I  just  \n.sh  to  reiterate 
my  enthusiastic  support  of  consumer 
credit  protection  • 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chan  man.  at  this  time 
I  yield  2  iiunutes  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  l  Mr  Willi.m«s]  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  genllevvoman  from 
Missouri  a  question  or  two. 
J  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

On  page  9  of  the  bill  as  it  was  origi- 
nally presented,  section  203.  subsection 
lb'   it  states. 

Tills  subtectlun  Applies  to  consumer  credit 
sales  other  tluiu  s.iles  under  an  open  end 
creail  plan  For  each  such  sule  Uie  creditor 
shnfl  disclose,   lo   the   extent   applicable — 

And  then  It  coes  on  to  list  the  things 
which  must  be  disclosed  under  the  type 
of  credit  which  we  know  as  installment 
credit.  No.  6  thereof  .states  -'the  amount 
of  the  nnance  charge."  and,  of  cour.se. 
this  amount  would  have  to  be  expressed 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Yi'l  when  I  ao  over 
to  page  13  where  we  get  the  provisions 
that  must  be  disclosed  by  the  creditor  to 
a  revolving  charge  accovmt  customer, 
which,  of  cour.se.  is  an  open  end  credit 
plan.  I  fail  to  find  any  place  in  here 
where  the  actual  disclosure  of  dollars 
and  cents  in  finance  charges  is  required. 
Why  is  that  omitted  as  far  as  open-end 
credit  plans  are  concerned  " 

Mrs  SLXLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 

Yield? 

Mr     WILLIAMt:    of    Pennsylvania.    I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Opening  a  revolving. 


or  open  end  credit  account,  is  like  open- 
ing a  line  of  credit  The  definition  of 
an  -open  end  credit  plan'  is  found  on 
pace  8  of  the  bill,  section  202(6'  which 
says: 

ig)  ■open  end  credit  plan"  means  a  pl.m 
prescribing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  .nay  be  made  thereunder  from  time 
to  time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a 
finance  churee  may  be  comptitrd  on  the 
outstanding  vmpud  balance  from  time  to 
time  thereun^r. 

This,  of  cour.-e.  is  completely  different 
from  an  installment  type  of  contract, 
where  you  know  in  advance  what  the 
credit  charges  will  be  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

You  cannot  predict  in  advance  what 
the  dollars  and  cents  credit  co.sts  will  be 
on  a  revolving'  account,  but  you  can— as 
we  do— require  them  to  tell  you  each 
month  what  the  char;^es  were  for  the 
l)revious  month  And  how  tho.se  charges 
were   determined 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  That 
is  the  point  I  am  making.  Unless  you 
know  the  dollars  and  cents  that  the 
credit  is  ^oing  to  co.n  you  in  advance, 
how  will  you  figure  the  annual  interest 
rate? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  As  I  argued  with  the 
eentleman  dunm;  the  hearincs  and  also 
in  committee.  I  think  any  sixth  tirade 
.student  can  tell  us  how  they  figure  and 
apply  mtore.st  rates.  We  have  had  this 
an;ument  time  and  time  anaih.  The 
claim  IS  made  that  1'.-  i)ercent  is  not 
18  percent  ix-r  year  Tlie  only  thing  I  can 
tell  vou  IS  If  anyone  in  this  House  will  put 
down  the  ligure  of  SlOO  ;xs  the*  balance 
that  is  due  and  the  department  store  is 
going  to  change  them  a  1 '  j-percent  .sen'- 
icc  chan-c  on  that  SlOO.  that  equals  $1.':0 
for  that  payment  for  that  month  for  a 
sen'ice  charge. 

Now.  we  figure  the  old  way  that  we 
were  taught  to  figure  interest,  and  multi- 
ply 18  percent  of  SlOO  and  divide  that 
result  by  12.  because  this  is  a  monthly 
bill,  and  it  comes  to  the  same  $1.50.  There 
cannot  be  any  question  about  1  '2  l>erccnt 
a  month  being  18  percent  a  year.  It  is 
the  nominal  annual  rate.  Just  as  2  per- 
cent a  month  would  be  24  percent  a  year 
Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Pennsylvania,  Well, 
permit  me  to  say  in  answer  to  the  re- 
sponse by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Mis.souri  that  if  it  is  that  .simple  in 
the  lorm  of  dollars  and  cents,  then  it 
should  be  included  in  this  bill.  However. 
I  do  not  agree  it  is  that  simple 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yifld  my- 
self sucii  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I. rise  in  support  of 
HR  llt;01  and  it  is  a  bill  for  which  we 
iiave  waited  a  very  long  time. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  b<'un  by 
staiuii;  that  this  letuslulion  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Liu-  miiioniy  :s  the  toughest  truih- 
in-iendin;-'  bill  that  has  ever  Ijeen  debated 
by  either  Housl  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unit.-^d  Stat.  s. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distmguislud 
gentlewoman  from  Mi.s.soun  I  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan 1  made  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
former  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  Senator 
Douglas,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  type  of  legislation  and 
who  is  the  past  principal  advocate  m 
truth  in  pending  has  praised  the  Senate 
truth-in-lendmg  bill  as  a  milestone. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated,  our  bill 
is  even  tougher  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  Senate  bill. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion of  which  we  can  be  proud.  It  does 
represent  a  big  forward  step  toward  pro- 
tecting the  American  consumer.  In  a  nut- 
shell, the  bill  which  our  committee  re- 
ported out  and  which  is  now  before  us 
for  consideration,  does  the  following: 

F^rst.  It  requires  full  disclosure  of  fi- 
nancial charges  in  both  credit  transac- 
tions and  offcrs-to-extend  credit. 

Second.  It  provides  for  truth-in-crcdit 
advertising. 

Third.  It  requires  mortgage  lenders  to 
disclose  annual  rates  regarding  the  fi- 
nancial charges  on  both  first  and  second 
mortgages. 

Fourth.  It  prohibits  the  garnishment 
of  a  workers'  wages  in  excess  of  10  per- 
cent and  exempt  830  per  week  of  his 
earnings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  these  provi- 
.sions  are  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill:  namely,  truth-in-crcdit  advertising 
and  disclosure  of  rates  and  charges  on 
first  and  second  mortgages. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  it  is  my  opinion  that 
our  bill  is  as  strict  as  we  can  feasibly 
make  it.  And.  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  we  .should  not  try  to  en- 
large its  scope  further  until  we  see  how 
its  essential  provisions  work  and  not  do 
anything  further  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  legislation  work. 
In  other  words,  we  can  always  come  back 
next  year  and  amend  and  modify  and 
change  the  legislation  in  order  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions  or  the  objections 
that  might  be  found  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate for  a  minute  on  this  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  as  well,  which  excludes  re- 
volving charge  accoimts  from  the  re- 
quirement of  stating  interest  in  annual 
figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  decided 
that  annual  i>ercentage  rate  statements 
would  not — and  I  repeal; — would  not 
accurately  reflect  the  credit  charges  ac- 
tually imposed  upon  such  transactions. 
Our  decision  hinged  upon  the  fact  that 
most  revolving  credit  arrangements  give 
customers  a  free  ride  for  a  month  or  two 
so  that  monthly  interest  rates  actually 
apply  to  several  months  and  are  thus  dis- 
torted if  put  on  an  annual  basis. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  this  exclu- 
sion is  only  to  apply  to  a  narrow  range  of 
revolving  charge  accounts.  It  is  not  our 
committee's  intention  to  let  most  types  of 
credit  activities  escape  from  annualiz- 
ing disclosure  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Our  committee  has  said  that  only  ordi- 
naiT  revolving  credit  plans  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  annual  requirement. 
With  this  strict  interpretation  in  mind, 
I  believe  that  the  revolving  credit  pro- 
vision of  the  compromise  bill  now  before 
us  is  a  .sound,  good  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  maintained  by  this  House  and 
supported  by  this  House. 

No  doubt  many  jieople  will  say  that 
this  bill  is  not  perfect,  and  they  are  right. 
No  bill  is  ever  perfect.  But  I  believe  that 
this  bill  represents  a  good,  basic  attack 
on  the  problems  of  truth  in  lending,  and 
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I  further  believe  that  it  is  a  good  begin- 
ning solution  of  a  problem  which  has 
been  debated  back  and  forth  for  many 
years. 

As  the  Memb^  of   this  House   well 

know,  this  problem  has  been  with  us  a 

long  time.  The  Senate  took  7  years  to 

hrfng  a  bill  before  that  body,  and  before 

^ey  passed  it. 

Not  only  does  it  set  up  reasonable 
guidelines  for  representing  the  features 
of  credit  transactions,  but  it  sets  up 
criteria  for  credit  advertising  and  it  in- 
cludes a  workable  enforcement  section. 
This  bill  is  no  instant  solution  for  all 
the  tui-moil  arising  from  consumer  credit 
problems  in  this  country,  but  it  clearly 
will  be  of  major  importance  in  assisting 
the  American  people,  the  American  con- 
sumers, to  make  better  and  safer  use  of 
consumer  credit,  and  that  certainly 
should  be  our  basic  objective. 

Certainly  after  many  years  of  deliber-  - 
ation  and  debate  and  hearings — and  we 
had  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings  before 
our  committee— the  time  has  finally  come 
for  action,  and  I  urge  the  House  Mem- 
bers to  pass  this  bill  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee.  We  went  through  all 
of  the  arguments  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  IMrs.  Sullivan  1  will  pre-  , 
sent  to  this  House  tomorrow.  We  debated 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  after  due  delib- 
eration a  majority  of  the  committee 
came  out  and  supported  this  type  of  leg- 
islation now  before  us. 

So  let  us  not  try  to  legislate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  tomorrow  with  amend- 
ments that  will  probably  cause  great  dif- 
ficulties and  turmoil  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  We  do  not  need  any  addi- 
tional amendments  to  this  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  bill.  We  might  have  some  dif- 
ficulty when  we  get  over  to  the  Senate 
side  on  a  conference,  because  this  is  a 
much  stronger  bill  than  was  proposed 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  let  us  not 
imnecessarily  complicate  this  legislation 
with  amendments  that  will  be  proposed 
tomorrow. 

As  I  said  earlier,  and  I  repeat  here 
now  again,  this  bill,  H.R.  11601,  is  a 
sound  and  strong  piece  of  legislation  in 
which  we  can  take  pride.  This  measure 
represents  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  safeguard  the  American  con- 
sumer. I  urge  the  House  to  accept  this 
legislation  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  revolving 
credit  provision,  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee,  creates  discrimination  in  that 
it  benefits  or  exempts  some  of  the  large 
credit  houses,  and  includes  practically 
all  of  the  biisiness  that  are  competitive. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  the  op- 
eration of  this  provision  in  reference  to 
those  who  are  included  and  those  who 
are  excluded  and  whether  or  not  it  makes 
it  competitively  more  difficult  for  those 
who  are  included  over  those  who  a;e 
not  included? 


Mr,  FINO.  We  must  first  bear  in  mind 
the  revolving  credit  provision  applies  to 
only  3  percent  of  all  the  credit. 

Second,  our  committee  in  determin- 
ing that  this  was  the  best  approach  did 
.so  on  the  basis  of  the  test  mony  before 
the  committee  and  all  of  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  with  charts.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  accountant  or  an  ex- 
pert on  figures,  but  all  of  these  charts 
indicated  that  if  you  were  lo  take  into 
account  a  revolving  credit  account  in 
no  event  will  it  ever  reach  the  ficure  of 
18  i^ercent  per  annum — never. 

What  we  would  be  doing  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  in  aruiualizing  this  to  IB 
percent  then  is  that  we  would  lx»  telling 
all  these  department  stores  that  you  are 
so  concerned  about — go  ahead,  charge 
18  percent  even  ihouph  it  doe^not  come 
to  IB  percent. 
'  Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  First  of  all.  some  of 
these  revolving  credit  accounts  come  out 
to  an  effective  rate  of  more  than  18  i>er- 
ccnt,  but  all  we  are  asking  for  is  the 
nominal  late  of  12  times  the  monthly 
,  rate.  It  is  figured  on  a  monthly  balance 
which  may  change  each  month,  but  the 
rate  is  always  the  same.  They  do  not 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  bill 
their  customers.  They  bill  them  monthly. 


But  whether  they  say  they  ^arge  I'a 
a  month  or  at  a  rate  of  18  percent  a  year, 
it  would  come  out  to  absolutely  the  same 
fisure.  ♦ 

Most  of  the  department  stores  in  this 
country  and  the  big  catalog  houses 
charge  at  least  1.5  percent  per  month, 
and  that  is  18  percent  a  year.       _^ 

Mr.  FINO,  The  gentlewoman  and  I  are 
in  complete  agreement  that  the  charge 
is  1.5  percent  per  month.  The  only  time 
that  we  part  company  is  on  the  gentle- 
woman's contention  that  1,5  i>ercent  per 
month  times  12  is  18  percent.  The  testi- 
mony, as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  in  the 
hearings,  and  .she  chaired  all  the  hear- 
ing.s— the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee clearly  indicated  that  in  no  event 
do  the  charges  on  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts come  to  18  percent. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  not  agree  to 
that  statement.  We  have  a  staff  report  in 
the  hearings  which  disputes  that  state- 
ment. In  any  event,  may  I  just  read  this 
telegram.  Perhaps  you  have  received  this 
same  telegram,  which  is  from  Mr.  Ashley 
D  DeShazor.  vice  president  for  credit  of 
Montgomery  Ward.  He  testified  for  all 
of  the  catalog  houses  before  our  commit- 
tee and  for  the  retail  association. 
His  telegram  .says: 

If  the  requirement  to  disclo.se  the  monthly 
rate  is  regarded  .-is  inadequate  and  an  an- 
nua! rate  is  to  be  required,  then  all  grantors 
of  revolving  charge  credit  .^houid  be  required 
alike  to  disclose  the  nominal  as  opposed  to 
effective  annual  rate  which  is  the  periodic 
rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  payment 
periods  In  a  year. 

This  is  all  that  we  have  been  asking 
for  over  the  past  7  months.  If  the 
gentleman  has  received  the  same  tele- 
grams from  these  big  catalog  houses  that 
I  have  received,  it  is  clear  that  the  big- 
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Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Jntleman  yield'' 
to  the  gentleman 


gest  houses  have  now  ha*a  second  look 
at  the  legislation  and  tlw  are  no  longer 
happy  with  the  amendment  that  was  put 
in  by  the  committee/by  a  vote  of  17  to 
14  This  Is  significant,  because  Mr 
[X'Shazor  testified  f 

Mr    WILLIAMS  o 
fhairman,  will  the  i 
Mr    FINO    I  yie 
from  Pennsylvan 

Mr  WILLIAMS^  of  Pennsylvania  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  entire  program  was 
read  If  you  read  the  early  part  of  tliat 
telegram  a  different  position  is  taken. 

Mr,  FINO  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  please,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members,  tell  the  House  who  that 
teles^ram  ls  from 

Mr  waLLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
teley.am  is  from  Ashley  D  DeSha.'or. 
vice  president  of  credit.  Monttjomery 
Ward 

Mrs  SLTXIVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  ijerltTeman  yield  at  this  point  for  just 
a  moment  ' 

Mr   FINO   I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  called  Mr  DeShazor 

last  night  when  I  received  his  telegram 

because  it  .seemed  to  me  tiiat  se#ral  of 

the  words  in  the  telegram  were  i^arbled 

or  not  properly  recorded    I  said  ui  him. 

Before  I  repeat  this  teleuram,  I  want  to 

understand  what  you  are  saying  the  last 

sentence  apparently  clarifies  it. '  I  said 

■I  would  nice  to   relea.?e  this  tflegram. 

and  readmfe  this  last  sentence  explains 

what  you  mean   And  I  will  not  do  it  Aith- 

out  your  consent.  '  He  said.     Yo'i  have 

my  consent.  ' 

You  can  call  Mr  EkSha/or  and  verify 
trfat  I  am  herewith  attaching  my  full 
statement  jn  this  last  ni«ht  and  the  tele- 
grams I  received,  as  follows 

Statement  by  Mrs  Sct-hvan 
I've  Just  received  telegrams  this  aiterncon 
from  two  (if  the  big  Chicago  mail  order 
houses  notilylng  me  for  the  first  time  that 
they  do  not  lavor  the  revolving  credit  exemp- 
tion m  the  truth-m-'.ending  title  of  H  R 
11601  These  wu-es  came  from  Spiegel's  and 
!rom  Montgomery  '^Vard 

Spiegel's  believes  the  imendment  is  "nn- 
fnx.and  discrimin.iu.-rv  '  This,  if  course,  is 
ex.ictly  what  I  have  been  saying  Montgomery 
Ward  sent  me  a  telegram  which  I  found  very 
hard  vj  understand  withoi^t  culling  the  man 
who  sent  !t  to  me  Mr  Ashley  D  DeShazor. 
Vice  President  for  Credit 

What  It  comes  down  to  is  that  the  revolv- 
ing credit  exemption  contains  conditions 
which  Mr  DeShazor  now  says  cannot  t>e  met 
by  some  revolving  credit  plans  Unless  all 
revolving  credit  pl.wns  without  exception  can 
h.ive  the  benefit  of  a  monthly  rate,  he  told 
me  that  his  firm  now  favors  an  annual  rate 
for  all  revolving  credit  based  on  the 
■nominal  "  rate  as  determined  by  muitiply- 
ihg  the  monthly  rate   tunes  twelve 

This  is  an  extremely  significant  break- 
through among  tlie  large  retail  chains  Added 
to  all  of  the  protests  Members  of  the  House 
have  received  from  baiiXers,  independent 
merchauw  of  all  kinds,  .and  from  consumers. 
I  do  not  see  how  more  than  a  handful  of 
.Memt>ers  would  now  be  willing  fO"vote  for 
:•.  special  interest  exemption  m  this  bill 
which  benetlta  only  some  of  the  department 
stores  and  Just  some  jt  the  big  chain  re- 
liilers.  I  h.ive  Jtist  calletl  Sears  Roebuck  and 
t!jey  say  they  fe«l  now  the  same  way  about 
tn:s  as  Montgomery  Ward 

I  am  attaching  these  telei^riuns  and  state- 
ments. 


Chicago    January   :'9     1968 
flepresentatlve  LEtiNOB  rf  .Soli.ivan. 
Hou.^e  of  RepresenlatirJf 
Banking   and   CjuJXJwi   Committee. 
\i'a>>iington.  D  C 

Regarding  the  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Montgomery  Ward,  which  has  both  tradi- 
tional insuuiment  time  payment  contracts 
and  revoU-liig  chirite  plans,  takes  the  pocl- 
tlon  that  it  fav<jrs  disclosure  of  annual  rale 
on  time  payment  contracts  since  such  dis- 
closure is  commercially  feasible  and  can  be 
accurately  slated  With  respect  to  revolving 
ih.arge  .icounts  Mont(<omery  Ward  is  opposed 
to  n  requirement  of  simple  .inmial  rai.e  dis- 
closure since  it  IS  impossible  to  predetermine 
an  effective  annual  rate  i>n  retail  revolving 
charge  accounts  Monthly  rate  disclosure  is 
full  .tnd  accurate  disclosure  If  the  require- 
ment to  disclose  tile  monthly  rate  is  regarded 
.15  iniulequat*  and  .m  annual  rate  Is  to  be 
required,  then  all  grantorSf  if  revolving 
cnarge  credit  should  be  require<i  .itlke  to  dls- 
close  the  nominal  -  as  opfKised  to  effective — 
annual  rate  which  is  the  periodic  rate  multi- 
piled  by  the  number  of  payment  periods  in  a 
year 

Ashley  D  DeShazor. 

Vicf  P'0(i/c"nt.  Crritit.  \tontgomery  Ward 

Washington.  DC. 

January^9.  1968. 
Hon.  Leonor  K   SirtLivAN. 
Rayburn  Hniise  Office  Building, 
Wa^^htngton.  D  C 

Contrary  to  the  information  contained  in 
tlie  news  story  on  page  two  of  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  not  all  mall  order  houses  in  Chi- 
cago are  supporting  the  Senate  definition  of 
revolving  credit  as  conutined  m  tl^e  commit- 
tee adopted  bill  reported  from  the  House 
Banlung  and  Currency  Committee  Spiegel 
Incorporated  believes  that  the  committee 
adopted  definition  of  revolving  credit  is  un- 
fair .md  discriminatory  The  committee 
.idopted  definition  treats  one  group  of  re- 
tailers m  one  manner  and  .mother  group  of 
retailers  in  vet  .mother  manner  Spiegel  be- 
lieves that  uniforrrutv  is  essential  'o  any 
statute  adopted  by  the  Congress  involving 
costs  of  credit  disclosure  We  urge  that  the 
House  delete  the  Senate  definition  of  revolv- 
ing credit  md  idopt  procedures  which  aiford 
all  retailers  equal  treatment 

Cvirns  T    Anderson 

Release  Given  to  Mrs    Leonor  K    Sfllivan 
BY    Mr     L.^rry   O'Connor.    Vice   President 

AND    OE.VERAL    Coi'NSEL.    SEARS.    ROFBff  K    & 

Co..  Chicago.   Ill  ,  January  29.   1968 
Sears  believes  that  all  grantors  of  open  end 
credit  should  be  atforded  equal  treatment  In 
credit  legislation 

For  seven  i7)  years  the  retailing  industry 
has  maintained  that  it  is  impo.<isible  to  pre- 
dict the  simple  annual  rate  of  .my  open  end 
credit  plan  Congressional  recognition  of  this 
fact  appears  throughout  the  hearings  .ind 
Committee  reports  of  both  .S-5  and  HR 
11601  It  follows  that  the  only  possible  .mnual 
rale  for  open  end  credit  that  is  capable  of  be- 
ing precalculated  is  a  nominal  annual  rate 
using  the  formula  of  12  times  the  monthly 
charge.  This  creates  three  choices  for  han- 
dling open  ond  credit 

1  Exempt  ail  open  end  credit  from  annual 
rale  disclosure,  or 

2.  Require  the  disclosure  of  only  the 
monthly  charge,  or 

3.  Require  the  disclosure  of  both  th« 
monthly  charge  and  the  nonnna!  annu.U  rate. 

Whichever  niternative  Congress  decides  to 
adopt.  It  is  our  opinion  that  it  .should  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  grantors  of  open  end 
credit 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania. 
Would  you  care  for  me  to  read  the  tele- 
gram in  its  entirety'.^ 


Mr  FINO  Yes.  I  would  like  for  tl'.c 
gentleman  to  read  the  teleuram. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania 
The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Regarding  the  triith-ln-lending  legisla- 
tion ijeiidlug  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Montgomery  Ward,  which  has  both  tradi- 
tional installment  time  pa\ment  contra<■I^ 
and  revolving  charge  plans,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  It  lavors  disclo.sure  of  annual  raif 
on  tune  payment  contracts  since  such  dis- 
closure IS  commercially  feasible  and  can  be 
accurately  stated  With  respect  to  revolvint; 
charge  account.^.  MtJiit^omery  Ward  i.s  op- 
posed -o  a  requirement  of  simple  .uinua!  rale 
di.sclosure  since  It  Is  impossible  to  predeter- 
mine an  etfective  annual  rate  on  retail  revolv- 
ing charge  accounts. 

Mr.  FINO  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr    HANNA    Mr    Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  " 

Mr  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr  HANNA  I  want  personally  to 
tiiank  the  Speaker  for  brinuinK  to  the 
Committee  the  question  he  has  askod.  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Si>eaker  and  this 
House  that  I  shall  clearly  disclose  to  them 
the  reason  that  Montuomery  Ward  is  now 
for  the  annual  interest  rate  disclosure, 
why  Sears.  Roebuck  is  now  for  it,  and 
why  Spiesi'l  has  always  been  for  it.  Tliey 
arc  for  it.  and  I  assure  you  and  will  prove 
to  you  not  for  what  the  interest  rate  dis- 
closes, but  for  what  it  covers;  they  are 
for  It  not  for  what  it  does  for  the  con- 
sumer but  because  of  what  it  does  for 
them  But  if  there  is  any  specific  sain  to 
be  had  out  of  this  legislation,  I  as.sure 
you  I  will  show  you  that  it  is  for  these 
specitic  people  :f  we  adopt  that  specific 
plan. 

Mr.  FINO    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr    MINISH    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr  FINO  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr  MINISH  I  thank  my'good  friend 
from  New  York. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  Senator  Douglas  prefers 
the  bill  that  is  now  'oefore  the  Hovise? 
Mr.  FINO.  Senator  Douglas  came  out 
in  .'.trong  support  of  the  Senate  bill  when 
It  came  out  of  the  Senate.  He  thought 
it  was  a  Kood.  .sound  bill.  And  this  bill. 
as  I  indicated  m  my  opening  remarks,  is 
a  much  better  bill  than  the  Senate  bill. 
Mr    MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  FINO.  Certainly. 
Mr    MINISH.    I   would   like    to    quote 
from  the  hearings: 

Mr,  Minish.  Do  I  understand  that  to  me.in 
•hat  vnu  support  the  House  version  of  the 
bill? 

Mr  DofGLAS.  'Ves;  I  prefer  the  House  ver- 
sion except  I  don't  think  you  need  to  have 
everything  m  the  House  bill. 

But  on  the  point  specifically  tiealing  witli 
consumer  credit — your  bill — and  I  am  happy 
'hat  Congressman  Gonzalez  and  you  and 
Congressman  .\nnunzio.  my  old  friend,  are 
cosponsors  of  this  bill.  Your  bill  is  superior 
to  the  Senate  bill.  And  I  think  if  you  got 
Senatsr  Proxnure  here,  tie  would  say  .so.  too 
He  had  his  back  to  the  wall  He  was  fishtlne 
for  his  life  again^  a  iiostlle  committee,  re- 
member that.  It  IS  marvelous  that  lie  got  it 
througli    iver  the  privileged  opposition. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^tentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  simply  -seek  informa- 
tion Many  of  us  have  not  been  privy 
to  all  of  these  hearings,  .such  as  the 
committee  has,  and  I  am  sure  they  have 
done  excellent  work.  But  from  reading 
the  report,  we  know  there  are  several 
methods  of  computing  financing  or  car- 
rying charges,  and  it  gets  a  little  con- 
fusing to  .see  the  different  types  of  car- 
r\  ing  charges  for  the  so-called  disclosure 
at  monthly  or  even  annual  rates.  Would 
not  different  figures  occur  in  using  the 
different  computiiig  methods  such  as  the 
first,  the  Merchants  rule;  or,  .second,  the 
US.  rule,  or,  third,  the  constant-ratio 
formula? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  would  assume  so. 
Mr.  HALL.  Under  that  circumstance, 
and  again  under  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  would  different  figures 
appear  in  the  applying  of  different  com- 
puting methods  for  finance  charges  or 
annual  rates?  I  think  this  is  all  we  need 
to  know. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  think  there  would  be  a 
difference  i>etween  the  monthly  rate  and 
the  new  rate,  more  particularly  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  open-end  or  the  re- 
volving account,  where  payments  are 
being  made  during  a  period  of  months 
and  purchases  arc  being  made  diiring  the 
.same  period  of  months.  That  is  why  the 
department  stores  indicated  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  that  the  rate  would 
be  18  percent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  there  would 
be  a  variation.  It  would  be  hard  for  one 
skilled  even  in  integral  calculus  to  de- 
termine the  result  when  payments  are 
being  made  and  purchases  are  being 
charged  to  various  accounts  in  varying 
amounts.  Finally,  this  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  computing  method  does 
tills  legislation  call  for  in  calculating 
finance  charges? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  sorry:  my  attention 
was  distracted  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  computing  method 
does  this  legislation  call  for  in  calculat- 
ing the  annual  finance  charges?  That  is 
the  meat  of  the  coconut,  as  far  as  a  de- 
cision about  supporting  this  legislation 
in  title  I  is  concerned. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  by 
referring  to  page  15,  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Find]  has 
been  making,  that  in  order  to  compute 
the  annual  interest  rate  as  it  applies  to 
a  revolving  charge  account,  certain  fac- 
tors must  be  known  in  advance,  which 
arc  not  known  in  advance  with  this  type 
of  charge  account. 

On  page  15,  subparagraph  i5) ,  it  says: 
.\ny  creditor  under  an  open  end  credit 
transaction  shall  furnish  any  party  to  the 
transaction  with  a  written  estimate  of  the 
iipproximate  annual  percentage  rate  of  the 
linauce  charge  on  the  transaction  determined 


In  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Board,  if  the  party  making  the  request  speci- 
fles  or  Identifies  the  repayments  schedule 
Involved  and  such  other  essential  credit 
terms  as  may  be  pr^crlbed  In  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Board. 

So  all  this  bill  provides  is  that  the 
purchaser  will  make  available  to  the 
merchant  in  advance  the  neces.sar>-  in- 
formation. Then  the  merchant  shall 
compute  the  approximate  annual  in- 
terest rate  and  furnish  that  to  the 
customer. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Find,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

DAVID      C.      GUELLET.      SEAMAN.      t'S,      NAVY,      DE- 
CEASED—AWARD   OF    MEDAL    OF    HONOR 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleasues  one  of 
the  most  significant  acts  of  heroism  of 
the  'Vietnamese  war,  acknowledged  today 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  the  presentution  of 
the'  Medal  of  Honor  to  David  George 
Ouellet,  a  constituent  of  mine,  who  paid 
the  ultimate  price  for  the  safety  of  his 
comrades  in  Vietnam.  Over  500.000  men 
have  served  or  are  serving  in  Vietnam; 
26  of  those  brave  men  have  been  singled 
out  for  this  special  award. 

David  Ouellet  served  in  the  Navy  and 
was  trained  in  river  patrolling.  After 
serving  in  the  training  school,  he  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  and  there  hMJerformed 
one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  If  this  un- 
fortunate war.  The  citation  accompany- 
ing the  award,  which  was  awarded  today 
posthumously  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  J.  Ouellet,  of  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  states: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  with  River  Section 
532,    in   combat    against   the    enemy    in    the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  As  the  forward  machine 
gunner    on    River    Patrol    Boat    (PBR)     124, 
which  was  on  patrol  on  the   Mekong  River 
during  the  early  evening  hours  of  March  6., 
1967,  Seaman  Ouellet  observed  suspicious  ac- 
tivity near  the  river  bank,  alerted  his  Boat 
Captain,  and  recommended  movement  of  the 
boat  to  the  area  to   investigate.   While   the 
PBR  was  making  a  high-speed  run  along  the 
river  bank.   Seaman   Ouellet  spotted   an  in- 
coming  enemy   grenade    faHlng    toward    the 
boat.  He  Immediately  left  the  protected  posi- 
tion of  his  gun  mount  and  ran  ait  for  the 
full  length  of  the  speeding  boat,  shouting  to 
his   fellow  crewmembers   to   take   cover.   Ob- 
serving   the   Boat   Captain   standing   unpro- 
tected on  the  boat.  Seaman  Ouellet  bounded 
onto    the    engine    compartment    cover,    and 
pushed  the  Boat  Captain  down  to  safety.  In 
the  split  second  that  followed  the  grenade's 
landing,    and   in  the   face   of   certam   death. 
Seaman  Ouellet  fearlessly  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  deadly  missile  and  his  shipmates, 
courageously    absorbing    most    of    the    blast 
fragments  with  his  own  body  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  his  shipmates  from   injury   and   death. 
Ifts    extraordinary    lieroism    and    his   selfless 
*ud  courageous  actions  on  behaif  of  his  com- 
jrades  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life  were  in 
,4he    finest    traditions    of    the   United    Slates 
Naval  Service. 


Despite  our  differences  in  posture  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam — whatever  position 
each  of  us  may  hold— we  join  in  respect 


for  and  gratitude  to  the  servicemen  who 
represent  us  and  serve  us. 

We  join  today  in  paying  honor  and 
respect  to  the  family  of  this  outstandim:; 
seaman,  who  is  an  inspiration  to  each 
and  eveiy  one  of  us. 

It  is  with  iircat  lionnr  and  with  per- 
sonal .sadness  that,  as  the  Representative 
from  his  district.  I  call  this  tracic  and 
heroic  feat  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentlewoman  from  Ma.ssachu.setts  has 
extiired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  MixishL 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
view  any  locislation  in  the  area  of  con- 
.sumer  credit  and  education  as  a  step 
forward,  and  of  course  .support  such  leg- 
islation, it  is  unfortunate  that  the  lecis- 
lation  before  the  House  today  is  not  a 
complete  bill,  but  rather  one  that  deals 
with  only  a  portion  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning; the  American  consumer. 

I  had  hoped  that  HR.  11601  would  not 
have  been  saddled  with  amendments  that 
would  strike  the  very  lieart  from  the 
leoislation.  But  unfortunately  two 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Bankin?  and 
Currency  Committee  have  stripped  this 
bill  of  much  of  its  total  effectiveness. 

It  should  ije  made  clear  that  there  are 
.many  sections  of  this  bill  that  will  prove 
of  great  l^enefit  to  con.sumers  and  wase 
earners,  such  as  title  II.  which  provides 
for  restriction  on  the  traniishment  of 
wages.  The  measure  provides  a  restric- 
tion on  f;arnishments  to  10  percent  of 
earnings  of  an  employ e-e  above  S30  a 
week,  and  at  the  .same  tin^e.  prohibits  an 
employer  from  discharging  an  employee 
by  reason  of  a  single  garnishment  of  the 
employee's  wages. 

Levels  of  personal  bankruptcy  have 
risen  at  truly  an  alarming  rate.  'While 
such  bankrupt<^ies  were  at  a  level  of 
18.000  per  year  in  1950,  for  the  fl.scal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  per.sonal  bank- 
ruptcies had  risen  to  208.000.  Per.sonal 
debts  canceled  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
sumer bankruptcies  reached  about  SL5 
billion  in  that  year.  During  hearings  on 
H.R.  11601.  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony, accompanied  by  supporting  evi- 
dence, that  clearly  established  a  cau.se- 
and-effect  relationship  between  harsh 
garnishment  laws  and  high  levels  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies.  Statistics  obtained 
from  the  bankruptcy  division  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
further  support  this  conclusion.  In  States 
such  as  Penn.sylvania  and  Texas,  which 
prohibit  the  garnishment  of  wages,  the 
number  of  nonbusiness  bankruptcies  per 
100,000  population  are  nine  and  five,  re- 
spectively. While  in  turn.  States  having 
relatively  harsh  garnishment  laws,  the 
instance  of  personal  bankruptcies  range 
between  200  to  300  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. 

Thus,  I  think  it  can  quite  clearly  be 
seen  that  the  gami-shment  section  of 
H.R.  11601  is  an  important  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  be  remiss  and  a  victim  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  if  I  did  not  express  my 
strong  disapproval  of  two  sections  of  this 
legislation  that  were  adopted  as  com- 
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mittee  amendments  The  first  provision 
would  exempt  from  the  annual  disclosure 
requirements  most  department  store  re- 
volving credit  accounts  The  second  ob- 
jectionable provision  provides  an  exemp- 
tion from  any  rate  disclosure  require- 
ments of  transactions  Irt  which  the  credit 
charge  is  $10  or  less 

The  question  thus  arises  in  connection 
with  this  lecislation  is  not  who  and  what 
is  covered  by  this  legislation  but  rather 
who  and  what  ty[>e  of  transactions  are 
not  covered  bv  the  bill  but  have  been 
blessed  with  preferential  treatment  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Althoueh  revolving  credit  represents 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
consumer  debt,  it  is  one  of  the  fastest 
Krowing  areas  m  the  total  consumer  pic- 
ture and  It  is  estimated  that  m  only  a 
few  years  it  may  equal  roughly  50  per- 
cent of  consumer  dt  bt  With  this  m  mind. 
It  does  not  seem  equitable  either  for 
those  httsmesses  covered  by  the  legisla- 
tion or  to  the  consumer  to  grant  a  blan- 
ket exemption  to  all  revoMng  credit, 
merely  because  the  department  store 
and  certain  other  retailers  do  not  wish 
to  state  their  interest  charges  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  It  .-^eems  strange  to  me  that 
we  are  dealing  wnth  legislation  that  re- 
quires only  some  credit  extenders  to  tell 
the  truth  about  their  rates  on  credit 
transactions,  while  large  .sections  of  our 
business  population  receive  a  total  ex- 
emption from  such  rate  requirements. 
In  short,  these  businesses  are  saying  we 
do  not  want  to  tell  the  truth." 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
exemption  for  transactions  in  which  the 
credit  charge  is  .$10  or  less  This  amount 
of  credit  charge  would,  in  most  cases, 
represent  a  credit  extension  of  some 
$110  By  exempting  these  smaller 
amounts  on  the  financial  ^cale.  we  are 
turning  our  back  on  the  fx>or-  and  mod- 
erate-income -iroups.  Since  it  :s  those  on 
the  lower  t-conomic  scale  who  are  most 
victimized  by  unscrupulous  lenders  and 
creditors,  it  is  imperative  that  the  legis- 
lation have  Its  greatest  thrust  in  that 
"♦  income  area  But  as  a  result  of  this 
committee  amendment,  which  I  strongly 
opposed,  the  legislation  does  not  go  to 
that  point  nor  seek  to  help  those 
individuals 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  exemptions  for 
revolving  credit  and  lor  rinance  charges 
of  less  than  $10  will  be  defeated  so  that 
we  can  have  i  whole  iruth-in-iendmg 
bill 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlewomen 
from  New  Jersey  !  Mrs  Dwyer  I 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr  Chairman,  this  is 
a  bill  of  critical  ynportance  in  many 
ways,  especially  to  the  200  million  Ameri- 
can consumers  who  deserve  protection 
against  deceptive  practices  and  who  have 
a  right  to  make  an  informed  choice  when 
it  comes  to  borrowing  money  or  buying 
on  credit. 

It  IS  also  a  unique  bill  m  one  .significant 
respect.  It  is  the  only  major  bill  of  a 
highly  controversial  character — in  my 
memory— in  which  the  controversy  is 
centered  on  a  minuscule  3  percent 
of  the  bill  I  refer  to  the  short-term  type 
of  revolving  credit,  or  open-end  credit, 
which     toda?     accounu     for    about     3 


percent  of  the  nearly  $96  billion  of  out- 
standing consumer  credit 

Except  for  a  few  relatively  minor 
ix)lnts.  It  IS  this  modest  corner  of  the 
credit  world  which  accounts  for  most 
of  the  dispute  Otherwl.se.  tiiere  is  vir- 
tually universal  agreement  that  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  reported  by  our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
.should  be  enacted  into  law  without  fur- 
ther delay  After  all.  the  American 
people  have  already  waited  10  long  years 
for  the  protection  this  legislation  will 
provide  Their  Impatience  for  action.  I 
suggest,  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  approved  similar  Icgi.slation  by  a 
vote  of  90  to  0,  and  our  committee  le- 
iKjrted  the  bill  favorably  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote 

Since  i evolving  credit  is  the  Is.sue.  I 
'suggest  we  coticentrate  on  re.solving  the 
i.ssue  and  passing  the  bill  It  is  an  issue 
that  should  be  readily  resolved,  for  the 
controversy  that  has  surrounded  revolv- 
uiu  credit  Is.  in  my  ludgment.  largely 
groundless  It  is  based  on  the  mistaken 
a.ssumptlon  that  all  forms  of  credit  are 
alike  and  thus  can  be  subjected  to  the 
.same  simple  disclosure  formulas.  This 
assumption  is  inaccurate,  and  to  accept 
it  would  be  to  compare  apples  and  or- 
anges The  result  W'Ould  be  unworkable 
and   inequitable 

Contrary  to  what  you  will  hear  in  this 
debate,  tfiere  is  no  'loophole"  for  revolv- 
ing credit  in  the  committee  bill  There  is 
no  blanket  exemption  for  revolving  cred- 
it from  the  annual  rate  requirements  of 
the  legislation  There  arc  no  inequities 
involved  m  the  revolving  credit  provi- 
sions. Any  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
treatment  of  various  kinds  of  credit  is 
more  apparent  than  real  Where  differ- 
ences exist,  they  are  required  by  the  very 
reasons  of  equity,  accuracy,  and  honesty 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  serve. 

Revolving  credit,  Mr  Chairman,  comes 
m  two  basically  different  forms:  long 
term  and  short  term  Long-term  revolv- 
ing credit  resembles  installment  credit. 
It  IS  used  in  the  purchase  of  more  expen- 
sive Items  in  department  stores  As  such. 
it  competes  with  stores  otTenng  install- 
ment credit  plans  and  therefore  can  and 
should  be  .subject  to  the  same  disclosure 
provisions.  The  committee  bill  recognizes 
tljese  facts  and  provides  for  disclosure  of 
such  revolving  credit  costs  on  precisely 
the  same  annual  rate  basis  as  other 
forms  of  installment  credit. 

Short-term  revolving  credit  Is  difTer- 
ent.  In  addition  to  comprising  only  a 
Mny  share  of  total  consumer  credit,  it 
IS  substantially  limited  to  lower-cost 
Items  Repayment  .schedules,  .so-called 
free  periods,  and  other  credit  practices 
vary  widely  Unless  this  credit  informa- 
tion IS  know^  m  advance,  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  the  actual  finance  charge 
either  as  a  dollar  figure  or  as  an  annual 
rate. 

Therefore,  unless  the  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  force  all  creditors  losing  this 
kind  of  revolving  credit  to  conform  to  a 
single  system  of  credit,  there  is  no  way 
of  establishing  a  single  annual  rate 
which  will  cover  all  the  variations. 

Here  again,  however,  the  committee 
bill  IS  based  on  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion, not  on  the  superficial  appearance 
of  umformity   PuU  disclosure  of  the  ac- 


curate costs  of  credit  is  the  goal  and 
the  bill  provides  for  just  this — no  more, 
PC  less. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  bill  re- 
quires creditors  offering  revolving,  credit 
ijlans  to  disclose  lar  more  detail  about 
their  credit  plans  than  other  forms  of 
credit  In  addition,  this  information 
mu.->t  be  leuularly  disclo.sed  at  each  bill- 
ing period,  a  requirement  not  imposed 
on.othcr  creditors  Finally,  and  most  Im- 
portar.t.  each  customer  is  guaranteed 
the  light  to  obtain.  In  writing,  a  state- 
ment of  the  efTective— by  which  I  mean 
actual  or  real — annual  rate  of  his  own 
individual  finance  charges.  All  he  has 
to  do  IS  ask  and  provide  his  creditor 
with  a  propo.sed  repayment  schedule  and 
related  credit  information — without 
which  information  no  accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  annual  rate  is  possible.  The 
consumers  right  to  full  information 
about  the  costs  of  credit,  including  the 
effective  annual  rate,  would,  therefore, 
be  more  than  adequately  protected  by 
the  committee  bill 

The  key  word,  Mr  Chairman,  is  effec- 
tive "  In  the  ca.se  of  bank  loans,  install- 
ment plans,  and  similar  kinds  of  credit, 
the  customer  repays  a  stated  amount  at 
each  period — usually  monthly — and  so 
the  stated  annual  rate  is  the  same  as 
the  effective  annual  rate.  With  'short- 
term  revolving  credit,  there  is  no  such 
regulanty  Customers  have  wide  leeway 
in  deciding  how  and  when  and  in  what 
amounts  to  pay  their  bilLs.  and  the  pat- 
tern of  repayment  they  choose  deter- 
mines both  the  amount  and  the  efTective 
annual  rate  of  their  finance  charges.  No 
single  arbitrary  annual  rate,  therefore, 
would  cover  all  revolving  credit  accounts. 
It  can  only  be  done  on  an  Individual 
basLs— and  the  committee  bill  so  pro- 
vides 

Our  position  is  very  simple.  Mr.  Chair- 
man The  hearings  clearly  showed  that 
the  effective  annual  rate  of  finance 
charges  on  short-term  revolving  credit 
IS  often  less  than  18  percent,  even  though 
the  applied  monthly  rate  is  one  and  a 
half  percent  The  effective  rate  may  be 
12,  or  14  or  16  percent  a  year.  In  any 
event,  where  the  effective  rate  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  applied  .18-ppr- 
cent  rate,  we  believe  that  accuracy  and_ 
honesty  requires  disclosure  of  the  effec- 
tive rate,  the  real  rate. 

Tlie  problem  becomes  clearer — and  the 
committee  solution  more  compelling — 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  the  alter- 
natives 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  short-term  re- 
volving credit  would  be  exempt  from 
aiu*»i«il  rate  disclosure.  Creditors  would 
JjPiequired  to  reveak  only  the  monthly 
rate,  usually  one  and  a  half  percent, 
rhis  would  place  competitors  In  the 
bankii'ig  and  installment  fields  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
one  and  a  half  percent  a  month  sounds 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  annual  equiva- 
lents of  12  to  18  percent  a  year.  Conse- 
quen'ly.  it  would  be  unfair  to  many  busi- 
nesses and  It  would  deny  to  consumers 
their  right  to  compare  the  costs  of  alter- 
nate sources  ui  credit  The  committee 
bill.  I  repeat,  removes  this  Senate  ex- 
emption 

The  pro!x>sal  to  require  disclosure  of  a 
single  annual  rate  for  all  revolving  credit 
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account.s— regardless  of  individual  differ- 
,'., ices— would  be  similarly  misleading.  As 
we  have  seen.  1'2  percent  a  month  does 
not  always  yield  18  percent  a  year.  To 
insist,  when  the  effective  rate  is  substan- 
tially less  than  18  percent,  that  creditors 
discio.se  the  higher  and  arbitrary  figure 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  both  credi- 
tors and  customers.  It  would  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  The  only  benefici- 
aries, obviously,  would  be  those  who  seek 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage. 

Of  potentially  iireater  importance  is 
this  fact:  If  all  department  stores  charg- 
ing 1'..  percent  a  month  on  their  revolv- 
ing credit  accounts  are  forced  to  disclose 
un  annual  rate  of  18  percent  on  all  their 
accounts,  then  I  predict  it  will  not  be 
long  before  such  stores  actually  charge 
and  i;et  the  18  percent.  It  would  be  ironic, 
indeed,  if  truth  in  lending  should  be 
made  the  vehicle  for  rai.sinu  already  high 
finance  char^iCs  The  American  consumer 
would  not  be  inclined  to  be  grateful. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  me  pro- 
posal to  require  dlsclpsure  for  all  forms 
of  credit  on  a  monthly  rate  basis.  Here. 
too.  the  appearances  of  uniformity  would 
only  mask  the  substantial  differences  in 
effective  Interest  yates  and  thereby  deny 
consumers  the  availability  of  full  and 
accurate  information.  Moreover.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  remind  our  colleagues 
that  this  proposal — despite  iU  honorable 
auspices — was  never  consid^ed  by  our 
committee,  either  during  I^arings  or  in 
executive  session. 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  revolving 
credit.  It  would  be  useful,  also,  to  con- 
sider the  iJoUtics  of  this  is.sue. 

The  committee's  solution  to  the  revolv- 
ing credit  controversy  was  the  product 
^  of  careful  and  constructive  compromise 
and  the  result  of  biparti.san  cooperation. 
Of  all  the  alternatives,  it  is  the  most 
widely  acceptable  to  all  ijarties  at  inter- 
est; it  offers  the  greatest  protection  to 
consumers:  and  it  is  the  most  pot?Irtially 
effective,  the  fairest,  and  the  most  work- 
able. 

As  such,  it  attracted  the  support  of  a 
bii3artisan  majority  of  the  committee. 
Administration  spokesmen  have  indi- 
cated they  find  the  revolving  credit  com- 
promise entirely  acceptable.  And  the 
— principal  author  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill  has  publicly  slated  his  support  of  the 
committee  bill. 

To  retreat  now  and  jetti.son  the  com- 
mittee compromise  in  favor  of  either  of 
the  more  extreme  and  unworkable  al- 
ternatives would  oi-rty  invite  more  con- 
trover.sy.  create  a  lengthy  impasse  with 
the  Senate,  provide  .special  advantages  to 
:\  few.  and  introduce  the  danger  that  the 
final  bill  could  not  do  the  job  which  we 
.ind  those  we  represent  expect  of  truth- 
m -lending. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  record,  Mr. 
Cliairman.  on  one  other  aspect  of  this 
bill.  An  amendment  is  being  prepared, 
and  I  hope  will  be  offered,  to  make  -loan 
-harking"  a  Federal  offense.  When  such 
operations  involve  or  affect  interstate 
eommqtce.  I  shall  support  such  an 
mc-ndment  wholeheartedly.  Through  no 
:ault  01  the  bill.  I  beUeve  it  is  obvious 
that  It  could  not  effectively  stop  the  odi- 
ous and  criminal  activity  of  loan  shark- 
ing. It  is  also  obvious  that  loan  sharking 
13  big.  well  organized,  and  entirely  vi- 


cious. It  can  be  stopped  only  by  enlisting 
the  authority  of  Federal  law. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose — the  only  purpose — of  our 
bill  is  truth,  and,  the  truth  will  only  be 
served  by  disclosiu-e  of  the  most  accurate 
possible  information  about  the  cost  of 
credit.  We  are  not  here  to  take  care  of 
special  interests,  or  make  adjustments  to 
suit  individual  desires.  Our  only  obliga- 
tion is  to  the  people  and  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HannaI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

It  is  a  sad  fact/.of  economic  life  that 
the  poor  and  uneducated  pay  more  in- 
terest on  loans  and  installment  buying 
than  the  more  well  to  do  and  educated. 
It  is  essential  that  they  be  given  full  and 
frank  information  on  interest  charges. 

Testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees has  disclosed  .scandalous  j^at- 
terns  of  gouging  of  the  unwary  by  the 
unscrupulous,  and  I  am  encouraged  and 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  my  mail  in- 
dicates that  most  financial  institutions 
and  retailers  favor  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  which  requires  the  disclosure  of  spee- 
chified infoi-mation  about  loans  or  credit. 
Not  only  should  we  protect  consumers 
against  fast  talking.  doubletalkinL'  pro- 
moters, but  we  should  also  protect  ethical 
businessmen  against  this  type  of  unfair 
competition. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genileman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave 
an  opi^ortunity  here  to  enact  strong  and 
meaningful  legislation  lo  iirovide  con- 
sumer credit  protection. 

This  legislation  is  needed,  but  I  dis- 
agree with  two  crippling  amendmenus 
which  have  been  approved  by  close  votes 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  shall  oppose  those  amendments 
when  they  come  up  for  vote. 

One  amendment  would  exempt  revolv- 
ing credit  from  the  requirement  for  dis- 
closure of  annual  rate.  Approval  of  this 
amendment  would  create  a  damaging 
loophole  in  the  bill. 

Revolving  credit,  familiar  in  particu- 
lar to  credit  customers  of  large  depart- 
ment stores,  is  no  small  item  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  accounts  for  nearly  $6  billion 
worth  of  credit  sales  annually  to  millions 
of  consumers. 

Further,  the  revolving  credit  loophole 
could  very  well  become  an  escape  liatch 
for  other  types  of  lenders  who  could 
simply  convert  from  their  present  sys- 
tems. 

The  second  committee  amendment  I 
oppose  would  exempt  from  rate  disclo- 
sure all  credit  purchases  up  to  SIOO.  I 
fear  this  exemption  would  hit  squarely 
the  i^eople  we  are  most  anxious  to  pro- 
tect, the  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies. 

As  amended,  the  amendment  exempts 
from  rate  disclosure  any  purchase  where 


the  interest  and  credit  charges  total  less 
than  $.10.  The  effect,  ol  course,  is  to 
exempt  all  purchases  and  loans  under 
$100. 

Otherwi.se.  I  support  MR.  11601  as  it 
came  from  committee. 

I  might  observe  that  the  provision 
which  would  end  abuses  in  the  uarni.sh- 
ment  of  wages  to  collect  debts  is  iJat- 
terned  after  New  York  State  law  which 
has  worked  out  -iveli. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  .'.ould 
first  like  to  acknowledge  kudos  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  i  Mrs.  Stii- 
LivANl.  and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  i  Mrs.  Dv,'yerI.  for  having  given 
the  appropriate  leader.shlp.  as  one  would 
exijcct  from  the  distaff  side,  on  this  great 
consumer  in'oblem.  I  believe  that  they, 
more  than  anyone  else,  deserve  great 
credit  lor  bringing  tiiis  mea.sure  to  the 
House. 

I  should  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  that  is  owed  to  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  w.ho 
have  been  of  great  patience  and  who 
have  given  unstintingly  of  their  time  and 
effort  in  trying  to  make  a  bill  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  people  oi  the  United 
Slates  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
lives. 

I  will  lake  my  lime  here  to  try  to  bring 
a  little  light  lo  this  subject,  which  is 
greatly  confused,  not  only  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  help  it  in  the  House,  but 
those  Who  are  trying  to  heliD  it  from 
without  the  House. 

It  seems  lo  me  that  the  compromise 
bill  that  we  have  brought  before  the 
House  represents  a  strong  and  affirma- 
tive first  step  in  the  direction  of  defin- 
ing the  role  of  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  assuring  adequate 
information  for  use  by  the  American 
coi-sumers  in  shopping  for  credit. 

.\    CONTEXT    OF    CONFUSION 

I  am  for  this  bill  as  amended  by  the 
House  committee.  But  let  us  talk  about 
the  confusion  which  surrounds  this  Issue 
vfiiich  is  thicker  than  pea  soup  and  far 
less  i^alatable.  It  is.  in  large  measure,  a 
result  of  impassioned  cries  which  are 
being  sounded  from  nearly  every  comer 
by  parties  at  interest.  There  is  a  great 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  princi- 
pal I.ssue  that  will  be  in  contention  to- 
morrow— open-end  revolving  credit  This 
confusion  is  a  result  of  the  countless 
chorus  of  interest  groups,  all  of  whom 
are  singing  a  different  tunc. 

Consumer  groups,  big  bankers,  big  re- 
tailers, small  retailers,  big  furniture 
dealers,  small  furniture  dealers,  and  a 
polvglot  of  other  int^^rest  groups  are  all 
regisaering  their  po.siiion  on  this  issue. 
Pome  support  the  committee,  but  even 
their  support  is  .suspect  and  limited.  ^ 
Many  oppose  the  committee's  position 
feeUng  that  the  committee  bill  does  not 
provide  as  much  as  is  VeQuii'ed  to  sat- 
isfy their  narrow  definition  of  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  very 
fine  talk  here  and  discussing  something 
that  merits  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


■J\ 
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The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  c^int 
[After  countinK  1  Sixty  Members  are 
preserrt.  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  arxswer  to  thilr 
names: 
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Abbitc 
AndrrWS, 

N   Dak. 
Aahlf  y 
Hratlemaa 
Hrook 

Brown.  Ml'-fi 
Cederberv; 
Clark 
C!;iU«en. 

Don  H 
Oieveli\iid 
Con  to 
Corbett 
Corir.aJi 
Cramer 
de  la  Girza 
Dlggs 


1  Roll  No  8 1 

Erkhardt 

Erlpnborri 

J'oley 

Piiuntaln 

FYaaer 

Gub.s«r 

Hallp«k 

H^naen.  Wush 

Hathaway 

Hjiwkln.< 

K'ipffrman 

Uinii.  Md 

Lakers 

MrClory 

McCiillot-h 

.V!.-FaU 

.Mi;  Is 


MIr.k 

Monaiian 

Moss 

taAsman 

Ke'nlck 

Hhodes.  Arl.«. 

Koblssn 

Rosenthal 

.St   Onge 

Shrlver 

Smith.  Iiiwa 

Sprlniser 

T;.rt 

Taicott 

Tunney 

Van  Derrlln 

Whalen 


Accordlniily  the  Committee  nxse:  and 
the  rip««ker  having  •esumed  the  Chair, 
Mr  Pritk  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  con.sidera- 
tlon  the  bill  H.R.  11601.  and  finding'  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  vvhen  :i81  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quoriim.  luid 
he  .submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
iibsentees  Ui  be  spread  ui>on  the  Journal 
The  Comimttt*  resumed  its  slttine 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  tjentleman  from  CaliforrUa  i  Mr. 
Hanna  1 . 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
point  of  ao  quorum  was  made.  I  was  try- 
ing to  clear  up  .some  of  tlie  confusion  on 
ihe  issue  if  revolving,'  credit.  To  do  so 
let  us  break  down  this  issue.  Basically 
tliere  are  three  a;)proachts  to  the  ques- 
tion of  disclosure  of  revolving  credit: 

First.  Uniform  disclosure  of  annual 
rate  on  ail  credit  transactions. 

Second.  Uniform  disclosure  of  the 
monthly  rate  on  all  credit  transactions. 
Third.  Some  comtjination  of  the  two 
adapted  to  fit  the  varylns  ^haractertstlca 
of  the  credit  transactlon-^the  conunit- 
tee  position.  \ 

Eiich  of  the.<e  positions  lias  been  em- 
phatically ar-tied  by  uroupsWho  believe 
their  .self-interest  is  b^t  .served  by  the 
given  approach.  TherS  is  notnink'  wrong 
with  the  way  these  uroups  have  I'Jrrswited 
their  fxxsition.  Quite  the  contrary,  this 
is  a  practice  to  which  we  have  all  grown 
accustomed.  It  is  customary  that  inter- 
ested ;?roups  should  come  forward  to  re^c- 
Ister  their  views.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  committee  of  the  Conf.;ress  siiould 
give  eacii  of  these  croups  the  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reKister  their  ^xssition  This  has 
been  done  But  let  us  not  for  a  moment 
mistake  the  pronouncements  of  any  of 
these  irroups  who  purp<.>rt  to  espouse  the 
general  welfare,  as  being  anything 
more  or  less  tl^an  a  p.jsition  ba.^ed  on 
narrow  self-interest. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  analyze 
each  one  of  the  three  Approaches  that  I 
have  enumerated  in  terms  of  the  support 
they  have  In  doing  so  let  us  remember 
fAo  basic  facts: 

First,  that  all  revolving  credit  Is  not 
exempt  from  annual  disclosure.  It  has 
been  said  that  revolving  credit  encom- 
passes 3  percent  of  all  consumer  credit. 


Tliat  is  true  However,  we  are  being  mis- 
led because  revolving  credit  plans  under 
which  the  debtor  pays  le.ss  tlian  60  per- 
cent of  the  obllksatlon  are,  by  virtue  (jf  the 
provisions  on  pate  8,  lines  14-17  of  the 
bill,  required  to  di.srlase  the  annual  in-^ 
terest  rate  TVie  committee  adopted  this 
approach  to  provide  where  practical  and 
meaningful,  uniform  di'srlo.sure 

Tlie  second  and  more  imp<irtant  thing 
is  this:  that  the  I'j-fiercent  rate  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Mls.sourl  I  Mr.s 
ScLLiVANl  has  tx'en  discussing  is  not  an 
Intere.st  rate  at  till  It  is  an  application 
of  a  rate  that  defXMiding  upt)n  when  It  Is 
applied  and  to  what  it  is  applied  can  be 
used  to  impose  an  effective  annual  rate 
of  more  or  less  than  18  i)ercent  I  will 
demonstrate  to  ywi  that  if  yen.  take  I'j 
percent  and  make  it  18  ixrcent.  ynu  are 
Hiot  telling  the  (.onsumer  the  truth  at 
all. 

Who  is  for  this?  The  leaders  of  the 
consumer  groups  long  ago  swore  a 
blood  nath  that  they  would  support  an 
annual  disclosure  of  all  credit  tran.sac- 
tlons  on  an  annual  interest  rate  i>asis. 
This  Is  the  rock  on  which  Senator  Dous- 
las  broke  hlm.self  for  7  years  Now  they 
have  rallied  under  this  banner,  and  It  has 
ijecome  sacrosanct  You  cannot  without 
your  own  jiertl  take  a  jxisitlon  opposite 
to  this,  as  being  the  rlL'ht  answer  In  truth 
in  lending.  The  missionary  /eal  of  these 
."■cups  Is  .so  overwhelmintT  that  they  have 
beea  wlUin^  to  sacrifice  everything — even 
the'passage  of  a  truth-in-lendmg  bill — 
without  which  their  argument  has  no 
context  or  practical  meaning — to  secure 
their  objectives 

I  respect  these  grbups  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  what  they  believe  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  However.  I  am  unwilhng 
to  agree  that  their  well-intended  position 
should  be  embraced  by  this  House.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  would  be  dis- 
charcins  its  responsibility  if  it  failed  to 
look  behind  this  issue. 

Tlic  consumer  -roups,  if  you  look  be- 
hind them,  have  suddenly  some  curious 
allies.  For  years  they  w*re  attacking  all 
the  bankers  and  retailers  for  their  op 


Because  of  this  they  are  exposed.  Hence, 
their  opposition  to  the  committee  bill. 

Specifically  Spiegel's  credit  plan  is 
notoriously  hiijh  cost.  It  is  the  largest, 
.single  hou.se  in  the  United  States.  Its  re- 
payment plan  is  -so  stretched  out  that 
only  30  i>ercent  of  out.standuic  debt  nets 
paid  m  a  year  and  they  cannot  be  pro- 
tected by  the  House  bill.  They  do  not 
even  come  clo.se  to  the  60-iXTcent  cutoff 
requirtHl  Thus.  Speitzel's  has.  rii^ht  from 
the  first,  urged  annual  rate  across  t  le 
board  .so  they  can  hide  their  liit;h  effec- 
tive charges  U,-hind  a  statement  of  nom- 
inal rate. 

This  is  Spiegel's,  and  from  the  very 
outset  they  said — 

We  ;ire  uKaiivst  the  romnilltee  telll  and  lor 

Mrs     SlLLIVAN 

Montgomery  Ward,  like  Spiegel,  docs 
not  fall  with'ui  the  CO-percent  figure. 
Their  credit  Ls  cheaper  than  Spiegel's  'mt 
more  expeivsive  than  Sears  and  Penney's. 
For  a  time.  Wards  ilirted  wiih  the  com- 
mittee position.  They  finally  had  to  face 
the  choice — disclose  an  annual  i-ate  or 
shorten  their  terms  and  reduce  then- 
revenue  Faced  with  a  declining  competi- 
tive position  and  public  antipathy  for 
their  involuntary  insurai^e  .scheme,  tliey 
opted  to  keep  their  terms,  and  therefore 
!0  along  with  the  rrquiiemtnt  that 
others  disclose  the  same  nominal  rate, 
;i  ploy  to  hide  Wards  liiuher  costs. 

Yesterday  Sears  announced  support 
for  uniform  disclosure  on  a  monthly  or 
annual  basis  Sears  has  shown  tzreat  scn- 
siuvity  at  the  Slate  level  to  the  question 
of  diilerent  billing  systems.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  .sensitivity  has  led  them  to 
conclude  tiiat  an  exposure  of  their  bill- 
ing practices,  though  they  arc  not  as 
vulnerable  ius  Wards  and  Speigel's, 
would  be  more  to  their  disadvantage  than 
a  sutement  of  annual  rate. 

Waids.  Sears,  and  Speigels  all  prefer 
annual  rate  disclosure  to  revealing  the 
true  rate  of  yield  generated  by  their 
credit  plans  wliich  charge  14  percent 
against  the  t>oginntng  balance.  .\n  ex- 
ample will  sulHce  to  clarify  tlie  rationale 
It  IS  taken  from  Con- 


ine uaiui.t.1:,  .li.u  i.L^.i,....  .v.. .-r  of  their  [wsition    _.                          ,^  v„i, 

position  to  the  uniform  annual  disclosure,  sumer  Reports  buying  guide     facts  lou 

Now.  suddenly  we  are  receiving  telet-rams  Need  Before  You  Buy  in  1968.    page  398. 

from  Sears.   Roebuck  and   Montgomery  if  the  monthly  nnance  charge  is  ;ippUcd 

Ward  and  other  big  cataloj;    houses  say-  to  something  other  th.in  the  unpaid  balance 


ing  that  we  ought  to  go  along  with  Mrs. 

SCLUV.AN. 

I  will  tell  you  the  reasons  the.se  peor 
pie  have  changed  their  position  and  are 
for  the  bill  and  you  can  judge  for  your- 
self what  credence  should  be  u'lven  their 
staument.s  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  find 
out  if  their  credit  yield  is  hi.i^her  than 
the  18-percent  disclosure  requirement 
Mrs  Sullivan  has  called  for.  If  it  is.  they 
back  Mrs.  Svii.iv\n  If  they  are  for  the 
committee  bill  and  against  Mrs.  Sullivan 
It  13  because  their  yield  is  lower  than  the 
18-percent-per-annum  rate  Mrs.  Sulh- 
v.\N  wishes  t*i  leuislate 

Because  the  committee  bill  creates  a 
division  within  the  revolving  credit,  the 
high-cost  lenders  cannot  in  most  cases, 
take  sdvantage  of  the  exemption  L-iven 
unpredictable  balances.  This  is  because 
the  liigh  cost  of  their  credit  makes  most 
of  them  go  beyond  the  time  period  of  1 
year  to  pay  60  percent  of  the  bill  There- 
fore, they  are  not  included  under  the 
cominittee  definition  of  revolving  credit. 


I  Speigels.  Wards  and  Sears  all  do  Ihlsi.  In- 
terest rrftos  c.\n  run  considerably  higher  .\ 
charge  of  1'  •  pcr  month  added  to  the  ini- 
tial purchase  price  in  a  one-year  credit  clp;il 
comes  to  33':  Interest.  Some  department 
stores,  including  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Sears,  lloebuck  &  Co.,  charge  a  perct-nt-ige  ii 
the  opening  bal.ince  on  their  monthly  bill  - 
the  balance  before  subtracting  any  payments 
made  or  credits  for  Items  returned  duri".g 
the  previous  months.  Interest  Is  .issessed  en 
the  entire  balance.  Thus.  If  the  bill  looks  like 
this  Opening  balance.  $100;  payments,  *50: 
returns.  SlO;   and  balance  d'.ie,  $40. 

Under  the  approach  followed  by  Spei- 
gel's. Wards,  and  Sears  the  service 
charce  is  levied  against  the  opening  bal- 
ance. Hence,  if  the  service  charge  is  I'j 
perctnt  limes  SIOO.  or  SI.50.  the  charge  is 
SI  50.  When  it  is  compared  with  the  bal- 
ai;ce  duo  or  S40.  it  actually  comes  to 
$3.75  per  SICO  ;wr  month.  The  annual 
interest  rate  on  that  month's  transac- 
tions IS  12  times  $3.75  or  45  percent. 

So  I  am  telling  you  that  you  are  not 
getting  at  the  problem  if  you  simply  mul- 
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tiplv  1.5  percent  times  12  percent  and 
conclude  the  rate  is  18  percent.  It  is  not 
fis  simple  as  that.  And  anyone  who 
ihjnks  It  is.  is  fooling  him.self  and  may 
iinwitlinu'ly  contribute  to  the  deception 
.,'"  ihp  American  consumer. 

The  bank  credit  card  .systems  are  al- 
most all  forced  to  stale  an  annual  rate 
bv  llie  commit tee>ill.  Tliey  have  a  long- 
term  pay-out  ur^iod  designed  to  insure 
a  huh  yield./Since  they  are  in  direct 
competition  with  retail  credit  cards,  they 
naturally  would  benefit  if  the  retailers 
are  required  to  make  the  identical  dis- 
closure that  they  already  make.  So  that 
Lives  you  the  bank  i.)osition.  That  is  one 
of  tlic  most  important  things  to  know 
alKiul  why  the  banks  are  taking  the  posi- 
tion ihey  are  taking  about  the  committee 
amendment. 

Also  the  banks  would  have  less  flex- 
ibility than  the  retailers  should  the  com- 
inittee version  prevail.  Ward's,  for  exam- 
ple, could  forgo  some  revenue,  shorten 
their  tenns.  and  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion that  is  given  under  the  bill.  But  the 
banks  could  not  raise  their  prices  in 
order  to  cover  the  loss  in  revenue. 

The  furniture  dealers  have  a  different 
reaction.  Most  of  Ihcm  sell  strictly  on 
installment  credit.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  automobile  dealers.  They  fear  com- 
petition from  tho.se  who  extend  revolving 
credit,  and  hence  they  support  the  uni- 
form annual  rate  requirement  so  that 
tiiey  can  discourage  those  who  woiUd  use 
revolving  credit,  at  a  lower  rate  and  at 
the  quick  turnover,  in  order  to  give  the 
consumer  a  better  deal  on  the  interest 
that  he  will  pay. 

There  is  a  further  complication  in  the 
bank  plans.  Ij^  addition  to  the  revenue, 
thev  have  two  ways  that  they  can  get 
more.  If  they  use  the  check  credit  type 
of  revolving  i^lan.  they  levy  a  flat  charge 
of  25  cents  per  check  written.  This  as- 
sures them  of  the  basic  cost  of  handling 
even  before  the  service  charge  comes  up. 
In  the  case  of  the  bank  credit  card, 
they  discotBit  the  retailer  accepting  the 
card  on  a  certain  transaction.  In  other 
wor'as.  on  a  retail  sale  of  $100.  the  bank 
will  make  a  discount  of  about  $2.50  to  $3. 
Before  the  bank  begins  to  levy  service 
charges  they  already  have  the  $2.50  to  $3 
on  the  discount.  Because  of  this  high  cost 
to  the  average  bank  to  handle  money, 
they  do  not  make  much  profit  even  with 
this  discount. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  are  not  jus- 
tified in  trying  to  get  these  charges. 
What  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  is 
why  they  have  taken  the  position  they 
have  on  the  legislation.  Naturally  the 
banks  want  the  retailers  to  disclose  on 
an  annual  basis.  Such  a  requirement  to 
highlight  the  bargaining  advantage  the 
banks  gain  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
some  charges  that  are  not  covered  under 
the  simple  annual  interest  rate  formula 
proposed  by  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

We  have  already  seen  some  of  this 
happening  in  bank  credit  check  plans, 
where  they  add  25  cents  per  check  and 
then  advertise  only  1  percent  per 
month — not  1 '  2  percent,  as  they  already 
have  part  of  their  percentage  on  the 
discoimt.  They  can  then  lower  the  rate 
advertised. 
What  I  am  trying  to  teU  you,  gentle- 


men and  ladies,  is  that  If  you  think  you 
are  solving  the  problem  of  the  consumer 
by  going  to  a  simple  annual  injterest 
rate  disclosure,  you  are  simply  fooling 
yourselves.  And  what  is  sadder,  you  are 
fooling  the  consumer,  too. 

MONTHLY  R.1TE  ACRO.SS  THF  BOAKD 


This  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
a  I'j  percent  charge  and  a  true  monthly 
rate  of  I'a  percent  appear  equal.  Thus,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  lho.se  ap- 
plying the  charge,  in  the  most  ixpcn- 
sive  way  to  the  consumer. 

Even  so.  it  is  a  better  system  than  an- 
nual rate  across  the  board,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  any  differences  in  effective 
rates  will  be  magnified  12  times  on  the 
annual  basis.  For  this  reason,  it  is  harder 
to  make  a  case  against  monthly  rate 
across  the  board  than  annual  rate  across 
the  board. 

Mon,thly  disclosure  across  the  board 
has  the  .support  of  most  liigh-co.st  lend- 
ers, as  well  as  a  number  of  others  who 
support  the  committee  position,  but  feel 
they  cannot  make  a  dramatic  case 
against  monthly  disclosure  and  do  not 
want  to  appear  obstructive.  <^ 

The  concept  of  a  monthly  rale  is  a 
reaction  to  the  argument  for  annual  rate 
comparability.  It  provides  comparability 
while  still  avoiding  disclosure  of  high  an- 
nual figures.  This  approach  was  spon- 
sored in  a  sincere  effort  to  find  an  equi- 
table solution. 

THE    COMMITTEE    rO.SITION 


The  revolving  sellers  who  contend  that 
their  practice  of  billing  against  the  ad- 
justed monthly  balance  does  not  pro- 
duce an  annual  rate  approaching  18 
percent  per  year  support  the  committee 
bill. 

Many  others  who  use  a  system  similar 
to  Sears,  who  qualify  for  the  exemption 
granted  by  the  committee  and  who  are 
willing  to  defend  theii^  rationale  for 
using  the  beginning  balance  system, 
support  the  committee. 

Most  small  independent  retailers  with 
revolving  credit  support  the  committee 
bill  because  they  feel  they  do  not  have  the 
advertising  resources  to  explain  away  the 
nominal  rate  should  annual  disclosure 
across-the-board  pass.  They  operate  in 
communities  where  customer  goodwill  is 
important  to  them,  and  fear  that  if  they 
start  saying  18  percent  their  customers 
will  become  convinced  they  are  actually 
getting  an  18-percent  yield. 

I  offer  this  detailed  and  pungent  de- 
scription of  the  situation  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  bill  is  vital, 
and  I  mean  that  literally,  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  to  evidence  that  no  one 
of  these  groups  is  moved  by  altruism  on 
this  gut  issue.  All  are  forwarding  their 
own  narrow  interests.  For  this  reason  I 
propose  that  we  turn  our  backs  on  this 
self-serving  chorus  in  seeking  a  bill  which 
offers  a  well  founded  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  issue. 

DECIDING   THE    ISStJE 

Clearly,  the  Congress  will  not  decide 
this  issue  based  upon  the  number  of  tele- 
grams received  from  each  respective  in- 
terest group  or  the  poundage  of  impas- 
sioned pleas  encompassed  in  letters  pro- 
porting  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
truth  in  lending.  The  Congress,  more  spe- 


cifically, the  House,  today  and  tomorrow 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  much  needed ' 
and  long-overdue  tnith-in-lending  bill. 
Let  us  look  back  on  almost  a  decade  of 
deliberations  to  see  what  lessons  can  be 
learned  from  the  past  disappointments  4 
and  failure  to  secure  the  much  needed 
trulh-in-lending  package.  It  shall  be  my 
purpose  during  this  debate  to  push  for  an 
approach,     the     committee     approach, 
which  I  believe  is  ba.sicaily  sound,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  con.sumer  and 
tlK"  creditor.  I  will  forward  this  approach 
knowing  that  no  one.  neither  debtors  iicijc 
creditors,  will  rt'  lully  satisfied  with  I  lie 
committee  version.  I  think  this  fact  com- 
mends the  bill  to  you.  We  have  not  as  a 
commitiee  catered   slavishly    to   the   in- 
terests of  any  uroup.  We  have,  instead, 
sought  to  fashion  a  compromise  on  the 
fundamental    issue    of    revolving    credit 
which  has  so  long  divided  this  Congress 
and  blocked  noble  efforts  to  secure  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  we  are 
today  writing  a  bill  which  can  be  etciied 
in  stone  to  be  preserved  for  all  time;  that 
we  are  capable  of  foreseeing  at  this  time 
any  of  the  problems  which  are  as  yet  un- 
knov,n.  Consumer  credit  is  a  burgeoning 
field  which  will  require  consi;int 
attention. 

COMMISSION    ON    CONSUMER    USANCE 

Mrs.  Sullivan  made  a  very  impor- 
tant .statement  when  she  said  that  t'le 
part  of  her  bill  that  sets  up  the  Consunu . 
Advisory  Council  may  l:ie;  in  its  if- 
reaching  aspects,  the  most  important 
part  of  her  bill.  I  think  this  commis.sion 
ought  to  start  its  ^tudy  by  investiaalmi^ 
the  question  of  revolving  credit. 

What  are  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
marketplace?  Not  the  beliefs  that  are 
held  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  idealistic 
theorists.  It  is  not  what  their  thcoi-y  is 
that  is  important;  it  is  what  is  happening 
that  is  important. 

What  I  am  afraid  is  that  v.e  are  fioinc 
to  vote  on  tliis  simply  out  of  our  pre.i- 
udiccs.  following  this  banner  or  that 
banner,  and  never  having  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  core  of  the  problem  that  the 
consumer  must  face  in  a  very  comjilex 
marketplace. 

Very  few  people  understand  this  par- 
ticular problem.  I  am  sure  it  will  lake  us 
some  lime  and  a  lot  more  study  before 
we  understand  it  sufficiently  to  warrant 
putting  a  statute  on  the  books  dealing 
with  it. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  not  put  a 
legislative  gloss  over  the  issue  of  revolv- 
ing credit.  We  must  not  cover  over  the 
issue  making  it  impossible  to  i;et  at  it 
again  for  many  years  to  come.  Let  us 
face  this  thing  as  it  has  now  i^een  faced 
by  the  committee,  realizing  that  we  do 
not  have  perfection.  But  when  did  we? 
We  need  much  more  study  and  much 
careful  dehberalion  before  we  decide. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  would 
be  serving  no  good  end  by  rejectinc  the 
committee  position  on  revolving  credit. 

ICNORtO:     THE    BASIC    ISSUE 


The  deplorable  result  of  the  almost 
total  preoccupation  with  this  single  issue 
of  revolving  credit  has  been  the  obfusca- 
tion  of  a  more  basic  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  yields  and  competitive  posi- 
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tlons  of  the  parties  Involved  Much  of 
the  posturini?  and  slogancerlnK  which 
has  been  Koing  on  may  be  attributable 
to  desire  to  obscure  this  level  of  inqulr>' 
We  should  be  seeking  U)  L'lve  the  con- 
sumer mformatlun  on  the  rjualitij^^the 
marketplace  ih  which  he  operates  We 
should  answer  the  question:  Can  the 
cost  of  credit  l?e  justified  to  the  con- 
sumer? Instead,  we  have  allo%ved  the 
debate  to  take  a  turn  which  plays  into 
the  hands  of  those  most  nefarious  groups 
who  have  the  most  to  gain  from  obscur- 
ing the  issue  and  who.  judging  from 
their  performance  on  the  State  level, 
have  the  most  creative  ability  m  flnd- 
i:\g  wavs  of  camplying  with  only  the  let- 
ter and'not  the  mtent  of  the  statutes. 
I  vould  hope  that  this  more  tuiida- 
menuxl  Inquiry  would  not  long  be  ne-  _ 
glectec; 

Mr  F\TMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
ui  orde:-  tnat  he  may  ans^ver  a  question 
from  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.^.  riCIXIVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  is  the 
amendment  of  the  iientleman  from  Cali- 
forr.ia     Mr    Hanna,    commonly   known 
in  the  trade  as  the  Pemiey  amendment 
because    it    was   otfered    to    the    Seixate 
originally  by  Penney's  to  tailor  this  re- 
quirement  to  their  own  credit  .system? 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr    Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman   trum   Mi^oun     Mrs.   Sulli- 
van! may  be  correct  I  do  not  kno^.-  what 
my  amendment  ;s  called  m  the  trade,  but 
I  would  remind  the  gentlewoman   that 
when  she  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
go  along  with  tlus  bill,  I  told  her  at  that 
time  I  did  not  think  I  could  support  her 
bill    because  I  did  not  arrce  with  it.  I 
had  not  talked  to  anybody  except   my 
own  con.^cience  at  that  time,  and  that 
same  coi;science  has  beer,  my  sole  base 
of  reflection  smce  that  time. 

I  do  not  care  what  people  call  it.  I  am 
j'ost  telling  the  truth  as  I  see  it  If  I  ani 
wrong  and  it  would  not  be  the  first  time.  I 
will  have  only  myself  to  blame.  But  that 
I  am  sincere  and  honest  m  my  intentions 
I  hope  the  .j^ntlewoman  will  believe. 

Mrs  SLXLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
not  sayms  the  -entleman  -ot  it  from 
Penney  s.  but  it  was  the  Penney  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr  HANNA  Mf  Ch::iiman.  I  under- 
stand Penney's  is  .supporting  this  bill  be- 
cause the  Penney  rate  fails  below  18  per- 
cent I  i-ave  told  the  'Tcntlewoman  that. 
and  that  is  the  tnitli  as  far  as  Penney's 
is  concerned.  But*This  is  no  more  the 
Penney  amendment,  than  is  her  position 
the  Spie'-el  position. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Ch.'.vman.  is 
there  any  reason  why^enneys  cannot 
tell  their  customers  the  distinct  and 
un.que  advantaijes  of  its  credit  system? 
Ml  H-'vNNA.  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Penney  cannot  tell  the  ad- 
vantages tl^tare  jivm^  their  cusicm- 
er->  but  thpfcniier  is  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
will  by  virtue  of  her  blanket  approach 
on  r.nolvin^  credit  be  pruvidin:^  a  cover 
for  a  lot  of  people  .vhu  ".ill  not  have  to 
explain  what  their  situation  is. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trj-ing  to 
tell  the  House  That  is  the  issue  in  this 
debate.  Should  those  whose  effective  rate 
on  revolving  credit  is  less  than  18  percent 


be  required  U)  say  their  rate  is  18  per- 
cent while  their  competitions  also  dis- 
closing IB  percent  might,  in  fact,  be  ^:et- 
ling  a  yield  of  45  percent.  I  hope  the 
tjentlewoman  can  see  that. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
f'entleman  will  yield,  every  giver  of  credit 
must  explain  how  his  credit  charges  arc 
made  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  .■raying 
wiiere  they  charge,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  or  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
so  f(irth 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  tt^  bill  of 
the  gentlewoman  [Mrs.  SullivWiI  does 
not  require  and.  under  the  information 
we  have  now,  probably  could  not  require 
the  effective  interest  rate  and  v.  hat 
char-:c-s  really  are  in  dollars  Until  we 
have  that,  we  cannot  have  truth  in  lend- 
in-:. 

Mr  W1DN.^LL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    Mr  Hali-ernI. 

Mr  GURNEY  Ml".  Chairman,  will  the 
^'entleman  vield"^ 

Mr  HALPKRN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imaiumoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN   Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
Tlierc  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GL^RNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  .siipiiort  to  a  much-needed 
amendment  to  the  truth-in-lendin--:  bill. 
The  Sullivan  amendment  would  remove 
the  exemption  of  revolving  credit  facili- 
ties from  the  bill's  ceneral  requirement 
of  annual  disclosure  of  credit  rates.  The 
amendment  Is  needed  to  remedy  the  in- 
equality of  treatment  s^iven  to  the  vari- 
ous institutions  providing  credit  benehts. 
Tlie  consumer  dc-^erves  nothin'.^  short  of 
full  disclosure  of  what  he  is  bcini;  charged 
for  credit. 

Groups  in  my  own  State  of  Florida 
liave  expressed  overwhelmin'-r  suppwrt  for 
the  amendment.  An  excellent  example  of 
such  rupport  comes  from  the  American 
Avsociation  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
who  have  even  be-n  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting thi'ir  members  in  the  purchasing 
pow"'-  of  the-.r  retired  dollars  They  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for 
truth-in-lendin','  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you  their  telegram: 

The  Legislative  Council  of  the  National 
Retlrih  Tpivchers  ,\&s(.x-iation  and  the  Anier- 
icaiTAssoci-itlon  of  Retired  Persons,  rep- 
reseiuing  o%er  1',  milUon  concerned  Amer- 
icans, urges  you  to  support  Congresswoman 
liulUv.in's  fight  to  include  revolving  credit 
and  aU  transactions,  regardless  of  the 
unount  of  the  finance  charge.  In  trtith-m- 
lending  bill  (H.R  U601  i  on  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  bans. 


I  request  passage  of  this  crucial 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  with  mixed  feelings.  I  am  en- 
thusiastically pleased  that  thU^issue  has 
nnallv  come  before  the  Hoflse.  But  I 
sincerely  ret-ret  that  H  R.  11601  is  com- 
Inu  before  us.  with  two  undesirable 
weakening  amendments  which  I,  and 
other  of  our  colleagues  arc  discussing 
during  this  debate. 

We  tiave  wpltcd  a  lon'4  time  for  this 
legislation  and  many  of  us  have  worked 
for  -ears  to  shape  an  effective  bill  aimed 
at  tiie  core  of  credit  abases.  I  know  I  for 
one  liave  been  identified  with  this  is.sue 
iince  Senator  Douglas'  original  bill, 
which  I  introduced  in  this  House  8  years 
ago.  The  distinguished  chairwoman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  IMrs.  Sul- 
livan 1 .  and  others  6n  the  committee,  who 
labored  hard  and  long  to  develop  mean- 
ingful consumer  legislation  deserve  the 
highest  praise  and  1  wish  to  iwrsonally 
extend  my  heartiest  commendation  to 
this  able  and  fine  lady  for  her  deter- 
mined etiorts  to  win  the  broa^t,  most 


Also  expressing  support  for  that 
amendment  are  many,  many  individual 
citu-cns,  many  con'.umer  groups,  and 
ireat  numb-r  ^  of  Florida  bank.'-. 

It  is  ntal  that  the  .American  consumer 
know  in  what  degree  he  pays  for  the 
credit  whica  he  receives.  He  should  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  compare  the 
terms  of  facilities  offering  that  credit. 
He  Is  imable  to  do  this  if  the  credit  in- 
formation is  not  required  on  the  same 
percentage  basis  for  all  institutions. 
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I  ffective  bill  possible. 
■  I  am  privileged  to  have  been  identified 
as  a  coauthor  of  the  original  draft  of  H.R. 
11601  and  to  have  added  an  amendment 
wliich  the  committee  adopted  and  which 
I  believe  makes  an  Important  phase  of 
this  legislation  more  equitable  and  work- 
able.  I   v.i!l   discuss   that   later.   I   only 
regret   that   certain   other   amendments 
did   not   tend   to   improve   the   bill,  but 
rather   drastically   weakened   it.   To   be 
specific.  I  strongly  oppose  the  committee 
amendments  to  exempt  revolving  credit 
accounts  and  the  so-called  small  trans- 
actions   from    requirements    to   disclose 
credit  cliarges  in  terms  of  an  aimual 
rate.    Tliese    two  amendments,    in    my 
opinion  take  the  guts  out  of  this  bill.  I 
fervently  hope  they  will  be  rejected  by 
the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consumer  credit  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years: 
consumer  credit  outstanding  rose  from 
S56  billion  in  1960  to  S95  billion  in  1966. 
Imagine  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  S95  billion. 
This  credit  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
our  modern  economy:  it  finances  a  large 
part  of  consumer  purchases  of  durable 
items  as  well  as  nondurable  goods  and 
services. 

Yet.  although  the  availability  of  credit 
has  provided  a  valuable  convenience  to 
the  consumer,  it  has  also  subjected  him 
to  great  confusion  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  this  credit,  the  relative  value  of 
alternative  sources  of  credit,  and  the 
comparative  benefits  of  credit  lelative  to 
casii  purchases. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
qiure  crecUtors  to  disclose  the  entire  cost 
of  the  credit  they  offer  in  terms  which  are 
understandable  to  the  average  consumer: 
the  original  bill  put  before  the  commit- 
tee was  designed  to  require  di.sclosure  by 
all  credit  sources  in  a  uniform  fashion,  so 
that  the  consumer  might  easily  make 
comparisons  between  alternatives,  and 
make  his  purchases  on  the  basis  of  ra- 
tional decisions,  not  haphazard  and  con- 
fused guesses,  as  to  relative  costs. 

Yet.  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to 
make  these  rational  choices  will  be 
severely  diminished  if  the  exemptions  of 


revolving  credit  and  $10  credit  charge 
transactions  from  annual  rate  disclosure 
are  allowed  to  stand.  When  faced  with  a 
decision  on  whether  to  make  a  purchase 
on  a  revolving  credit  account  or  to  obtain 
a  bank  loan  and  then  make  a  cash  pur- 
cha.se,  the  consumer  will  be  deprived  of 
tlie  one  essential  piece  of  infonnation 
lie  needs  to  make  a  comparison:  the  per- 
centage rale  of  his  credit  cost.  With  the 
bank  loan  charge  stated  in  terms  of  an 
annual  rate,  and  the  revolving  credit 
charge  in  monthly  terms,  how  can  the 
consumer  choose  the  best  alternative? 

Similarly,  how  can  we  justify  supply- 
ing the  consumer  with  the  annual  rate 
char.fcd  on  transactions  with  credit 
charges  of  more  than  SIO.  and  withhold- 
ing this  information  on  all  transactions 
with  lower  credit  charges.  We  must  bear 
in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  item 
with  a  credit  charge  of  SIO  is  one  with  a 
total  price  of  around  $100.  We  are  thus 
eliminating  all  jiurchases  of  $100  or  less 
from  the  requirement  to  disclose  an  an- 
nual rate  of  credit  cost.  Such  items  com- 
prise the  major  i)ortion  of  a  low-income 
consumer's  budget.  How  then  are  we 
helping  this  segment  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic make  rational  choices  or  comparisons 
In  his  puicha.se  plans?  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  most  need  the  protection  of  con- 
sumer credit  legislation.  They  are  the 
last  ones  to  be  excluded  as  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Throughout  our  hearings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  have  maintained  the  impossi- 
bility of  presenting  an  annual  rate  on 
revolving  credit  account.^,  and  have  piled 
mystci-y  on  top  of  complexity  to  thor- 
oughly confuse  the  issue.  I  maintain,  and 
shall  further  explain  when  we  discuss 
these  amendments,  that  a  revolving 
credit  charge  account  is  no  more  com- 
plex than  a  bank  savings  account,  and 
if  an  annual  rate  can  be  presented  for 
the  latter,  it  can  as  easily  for  the  former. 
I  similarly  submit  that  the  logic  behind 
the  so-called  small  transactions  exemp- 
tion is  no  more  valid,  and  that,  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  this  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation,  both  of  these  amend- 
ments should  be  rejected. 

H.R.  11601.  as  originally  written  also 
contained  a  complete  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  wage  garnishment  for  debt 
collection  purposes.  Various  highly  rep- 
utable witnesses  presented  testimony 
during  hearings  on  the  bill  which  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  great  per- 
sonal hardship  wrought  by  excessive  use 
of  garnishment  as  a  collection  instru- 
ment. Evldcnc'fe  was  also  cited  which  in- 
dicated incontestably  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  employment  of  wage 
garnishment  and  the  alarming  rise  in 
the  level  of  personal  bankruptcies. 

Yet  a  total  prohibition  of  garnishment 
might  justifiably  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
nial to  the  creditor  of  his  right  to  col- 
lect legitimate  claims  against  a  debtor. 
Thus,  I  have  proposed  an  amendment 
which  will  not  prohibit,  but  will  limit 
the  use  of  garnishment:  this  amendment 
.should  both  mitigate  the  often  calami- 
tous effects  of  garnishment  on  the  debtor 
and  yet  not  interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  creditor. 

The  amendment  would  restrict  gar- 
nishment to  10  percent  of  a  debtor's  in- 


come above  $30  per  week;  exempt  from 
this  restriction  would  be  claims  for  Fed- 
eral or  State  taxes,  or  for  family  support. 
The  amendment  also  prohibits  an  em- 
ployer from  firing  an  employee  on  the 
occasion  of  one  garnishment  of  his 
wages;  this  provision  would  go  far  toward 
relieving  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  of 
garnishment,  the  vicious  spiral  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  followed  by  unemploy- 
ment, crowned  by  the  inability  to  find 
other  employment  due  to  a  poor  credit 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by   reiterating  my   unwavering  support 
for  strong  consumer  protection  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  11601  would  per- 
form a  valuab'e  function  for  the  con- 
sumer and  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
by  enabling  the  consumer  to -make  ra- 
tional choices  among  credit  charges  pre- 
sented in  a  truthful  and  uniform  fashion. 
I  maintain  that  we  will  be  doing  the  con- 
sumer and  the  economy  a  disservice  by 
exempting  specific  types  of  credit  from 
these  uniform  disclosure  provisions.  And,  . 
I  submit  that  the  evidence  demonstrates 
that  a  Federal  law  regulating  the  use  of 
wage   garnishment   is   urgently   reeded, 
and  should  be  enacted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
strong  support  of  the  principle  behind 
this  legislation  and  trust  that  this  com- 
mittee, in  its  wisdom,  will  remedy  the 
weaknesses  currently  in  the  bill:  namely, 
the  revolving  credit  and  small  transac- 
tions exemptions.  I  believe  that  this  must 
be  done  in  order  to  protect  those  most  in 
need  of  the  aid  intended  by  this  con- 
sumer credit  legislation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  HalpernI.  for  the  great  work 
and  great  help  he  has  given  us  during 
this  entire  time  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we 
hope  that  this  will  be  a  nonpartisan  ef- 
fort, and  he  has  helped  to  make  it  non- 
partisan. He  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  all  through  this  country.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  thank  the  .crentle- 
woman  for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feigh.an). 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  for  consideration 
one  of  the  most  significant  legislative 
proposals  of  the  90th  Congress.  Truth 
in  lending  will  directly  affect  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  economy  aS  well  as  millions 
of  our  citizens. 

The  need  for  strong  Federal  consumer 
credit  legislation  is  crucial,  particularly 
to  protect  the  unsuspecting  consumer 
who  does  not  look  behind  the  price  tag 
and  promise  of  easy  credit  terms. 

H.R.  11601.  as  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, will  be  a  significant  first  step 
toward  alleviating  the  credit  abuses.  It 
will  diminish  appreciably  the  discrep- 
ancy in  bargaining  power  between  the 
.seller  and  the  buyer. 


However,  in  its  present  form,  the  bill 
contains    two    undesirable    exemptions. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  •revolving  credit" 
exemption  written  into  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee. Thif;  cxemi^tion  would  allow  the 
large     department      .More'^.     mail-order 
houses,  and  others  who  u.se  ■  ie\;olving 
credit  "   to  express   credit   charges  un   a 
monthly   rate   rather   than   the   annual 
rate  disclosure  required  for  other  mer- 
cantile establishments.  Such  an  exemp- 
tion is  unfortunate  since  the  purpose  of 
truth  m  lending  is  to  lequire  all  credit 
charges   to  be  computed   and   disclosed 
using  the  same  system  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  compare  credit  ehar-'os  of  dif- 
ferent sellers.  With   the  exemption,  the 
consumer  V'.ill  not  be  afforded  the  full 
protection   since   'revolving   credit"   will 
be  computed  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  second  exemption  makes  it  un- 
r.ece.ssary  to  disclose  on  a  percentage  rate 
basis — monthly  or  annual — any  transac- 
tion, other  than  the  oi^en-end  transac- 
tion, in  whicli  the  credit  .service  charge 
does  not  exceed  SIO.  Tliis  would  enable 
the  neighborhood  lending  agencies  t;3 
charge  SIO  a  week  or  less  on  a  loan  by 
constantly  refinancing  the  obligation. 

The  yearly  interest  rate  on  such  a  loan 
could  be  as  rrcat  as  320  iiercent.  This 
exemption  will  militate  against  the  poor 
consumer  who  frequently  borrows  from 
the  neighborhood  lending  agency  because 
of  Ills  lack  of  credit  standing.  If  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  abusive  practices  of  the 
rrpf^tnr  the  SIO  exemption  must  cer- 
tainly be  eliminated.  Small  loans  with 
exceedingly  high  interest  rates  are  one  of 
the  more  puevalent  abuses.  Tliis  preda- 
tory practice  must  be  stopped. 
.:  The  absolute  necessity  for  strong  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  the  consumer  credit 
area  has  become  increasingly  obvious 
upon  a  review  of  the  current  efforts  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws.  They  are  in 
the  jM-ocess  of  draftihg  a  comprehensive 
uniform  consumer  crtdlt  code  that  liope- 
fully  will  be  adopted  by  all  50  States. 
Tliey  anticipate  liaving  a  finished  prod- 
uct before  State  legislatures  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1969  terms. 

I  welcome  their  efforts:  however,  so 
far,  although  ciuiie  elaborate,  tlieir  pro- 
posed code  lacks  the  strong  remedies 
necessary  to  truly  benefit  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  only  in  their  last  working  draft, 
that  is.  this  sixth  dratt.  lias  the  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  code 
been  made.  This  strengtnening  obviously 
resulted  solely  from  a  fear,  on  the  i^art 
of  the  drafters,  of  Federal  preemption, 
.since  the  new  sections,  for  the  most  i^art. 
are  merely  identical  remedies  to  those 
contained  in  pending  Federal  legislation. 
The  commissioners  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  ).>rotect  the  consumer  by 
providing  the  basis  for  uniform  State 
legislation.  I  certainly  hope  they  will 
continue  their  fine  work  in  this  area  and 
strengthen  their  code  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  penetrate  furtiier  into  the  consumer 
credit  field  in  its  vital  role  of  safeguard- 
ing the  lights  of  our  citizens. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  t.he 
use  of  credit  in  our  .society,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  consumer  be  protected  as 
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fully  and  as  soon  as  p<3ssible  Tlierffore, 
I  stronu'ly  urtte  that  the  revoUing  credit 
and  $10  exemption  loopholes  be  closed 
and  favorable  action  taken  on  H  R 
UHOl. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con*ime  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  WolffI. 
Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Chairman  the  con- 
sumer credit  protection  bill.  H.R.  11601. 
is  .m  excellent  bill  as  far  as  it  noes,  but 
It  does  not  u'o  far  enough 

As  It  stands,  HR  11601  excludes  dis- 
closure of  annual  interest  rates  under 
revolving  credit  and  service  charges  SIO 
and  under 

These  omissions  make  the  bill  a  half- 
way measure  that  will  be  even  more 
meaningless  ;n  years  to  come 

Seven  years  auo.  revolviiiK  credit  ac- 
coutued  for  only  2  percent  of  dll  out- 
standing consumer  credit  Today  it  ac- 
counts for  5  percent  of  credit  sales — 
about  $5  billion  By  1970.  it  is  estimated 
that  revolving  credit  will  account  for 
nt-arly  half  of  all  consumer  credit  sales, 
or  at^ut  $50  billion  at  loday  s  rate.s 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  pa-ss  a  bill 
that  will  .scarcely  be  worth  ihe  paper  it 
is  written  on  a  few  years  from  now 

I  also  wish  to  go  on  record  in  support 
of  lull  annual  interest  disclosure  on  car- 
rying: oharecs  or  service  charges  of  $10 
or  under  Exclusion  of  this  provision  is 
unrealistic  a^s  well  as  impractical  First, 
it  deprives  the  buyer  nf  his  ritiht  to 
know;  second,  it  discriminates  against 
those  busines.ses  whicii  .orovide  full  dis- 
closure, and  third,  it  hits  hardest  at 
those  who  can  least  .iffoid  it.  the  poor 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  pass  a 
bill  rhat  tines  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment to  everyone,  and  I  urse  defeat  of 
anv  amendments  that  weaken  it. 

Mr  P.ATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  is  he  may  consume  to  fhe 
gentleman  troin  New  Jersey  Mr  How- 
ard I. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  HR  11601  be  .-.trengthened  to  In- 
include  full  disclosure  of  annual  inter- 
est rates  on  finance  charges  of  SIO  or 
under  and  on  revolving  credit  accounts 
Without  this  inclusion  we  are  encour- 
aging discrimination 

We  are  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  certain  businesses  by  exempting  them 
from  interest  disclosure  required  of  their 
competitors 

We  are  keeping  froAi  the  buyer  the 
information  he  is  entitled  to  when  he 
makes  any  kind  of  a  purchase,  whether 
it  Is  a  $25  tire  for  his  car  or  a  S300 
television  set. 

A  man  purchasing  a  525  tire  with  a 
cari-ving  charge  of  $5  for  60  days  ac- 
tually pays  an  annual  interest  rate  of 
120  percent' 

.-\  woman  buying  a  S75  baby  carriage 
with  a  carrying  charge  of  310  for  90  days 
actually  pays  an  annual  interest  rate 
of  be'ter  than  50  percent. 

One  of  the  four  rights  of  the  consumer 
is  the  right  to  know  He  has  a  right  to 
know  how  much  annual  interest  he  is 
payng  on  a  purchase,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  transaction  involved  in  that  pur- 
chase. 

Full  disclosure  "1  credit  charges  should 
mean  full  disclosure.  It  should  not  mean 


disclosure    for   one    type   of   credit   and 
veiled  interest  rates  for  another 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mav  consume  to  the  uen- 
tlemar  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  DanielsI. 
Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Chairman,  one  of 
the  mo.st  vital  pieces  of  consumer  legis- 
lation m  recent  years — truth-in-lend- 
intr— i.s  before  us  today  We  must  take 
full  advantage  of  this  important  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  such  needed  lecislation 
by  votint;  lor  a  strong  truth-in-lendine 
bill  that  leaves  no  doubt  whatsoever  to 
Its  adequacy  of  protectinu'  the  consumer 
irom  deceptive  and  un.scrupulous  lend- 
ers, or  those  that  deal  m  duplicity 

Let  me  say  at  the  out.sct  that  the  case 
for  truth-in-kndint;  leuislation  is  more 
compellins  today  than  ever  before  Con- 
sumer credit  lias  become  more  and  more 
an  integral  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Since  1960  the  total  of  such 
credit*— excluding  mortgage  credit — has 
risen  so-ne  69  percent  to  an  uU-time  hieh 
of  about  $95  billion,  or  almost  $500  for 
eveiw  person  in  the  United  States 

The  benefits  of  credit  in  our  way  of 
life  .lie  clear,  for  it  permits  a  family  to 
enioy  a  standard  nf  life  beyond  its  cur- 
rent savings  and  income  But  its  d.mcers 
are  equally  obvious:  it  can  lead  to 
financial  ruin   ind  poverty 

To  l>e  sure,  tlie  American  crrdit-buyiniz 
consumer  knows  the  i-:oods  he  is  buying 
and  their  price  But  the  trouble  is  that 
the  consumer  is  rarely  aware  of  the  dol- 
lar cost  or  the  annual  percentage  rate 
paid  tor  the  use  of  credit  No  one  disputes 
that  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  a  major 
contributor  to  tlie  .ibuse  .md  misuse  of 
credit. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  'mowledge 
about  the  true  costs  of  credit  stems 
largely  froi?i  the  \arying  and  confusing 
manner  m  wliich  credit  costs  are  stated 
The  array  of  practices  defy  comprehen- 
sion of  even  the  most  intelligent  citizen. 
For  example,  one  finds  such  practices  as 
add-ons.  sales  price  versus  cash  price, 
discounts,  term  price  differentials  and 
differing  service  charges.  .And  under  these 
practices,  arithmetical  spookery  abounds. 
From  all  of  this,  then,  there  is  little 
wonder  why  there  has  been  a  rising  tide 
of  consumer  bankruptcies  Bankruptcies, 
in  fact,  have  risen  faster  than  consumer 
debt — 80  percent  since  1960  There  were 
nearly  176.000  consumer  bankruptcies  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  and  the  estimate  for  this, 
past  fiscal  year  is  188.000. 

In  view  of  the  inciea.singly  widespread 
use  and  inisuse  of  consumer  credit,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  consum- 
ers must  be  given  basic  and  comparable 
information  on  what  credit  costs  them 
and  in  easily  understandable  terms. 

The  major  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  will  ensure  that  the  con- 
sumer has  this  basic  and  comparable  in- 
formation on  all  types  of  credit  or  just 
.some  .\t  the  heart  of  this  question,  of 
course,  is  the  controversial  issue  of 
whether  to  require  department  and  retail 
stores  to  disclose  the  annual  interest 
rates  on  their  revolving  credit  plans,  or 
permit  them  to  slate  such  rates  on  a 
monthly  basis  as  is  currently  the  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  is  vei-y  simple  in  my  opinion   If  we 


are  to  meet  our  rlehtful  commitment  It 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  American 
consumer,  we  mu.st  and  I  repeat  must 
require  all  credit  costs  to  be  expressed  on 
an  annual  basis  Anything  less  would 
flaurantly  compromi.se  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  bill  before  us  and  amount  to  a 
.sell-out  by  us  ol  tiie  consumer's  interests 

The  whole  purpose  of  HR  11601  is  to 
assure  that  the  consumer  has  clearly  un- 
derstandable and  readily  comparnble  in- 
formation on  the  various  types  of  con- 
sumer credit  proposals  so  he  can  tlien 
best  decide  which  offer  is  the  better 
■  buy  '  Revolving  credit  is  one  type  of 
coiisumer  credit  and.  therefore,  should 
be  covered  bv  H  R   11601. 

Ix't  us  examine  for  a  minute  what  is 
involved  in  this  revolving  credit  contro-^ 
\eisy  Exclusion  of  revolvim;  credit  from 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
would  allow  department  stores  and  others 
using  such  credit  to  continue  to  state 
their  credit  costs  at  a  monthly  rate  of 
some  I'j  percent,  instead  of  18  percent 
on  an  annual  percentage  rate  ba.sis  that 
everyone  else  would  have  to  use  To  allow 
this  exception  woulc*  be.  to  my  way  of 
thinkins.  nothint;  short  of  discriminating 
auainst  certain  kinds  of  lenders  in  favor 
of  others 

Furthermore.  I  repeat  that  the  ob.iect 
of  this  lecislation  is  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  consumer  to  be  able  to  com- 
pare tiie  costs  of  one  credit  offer  with 
another,  using  comparable  terminolosiy. 
To  allow  .some  lenders  to  express  then- 
borrowing  co.sts  one  way,  and  others 
another,  would  be  completely  unfair  and 
cannot  be  sanctioned  if  we  v.ant  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  consumer. 

As  the  able  chairman  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  Leonor  K,  Sullivan,  has 
-aid: 

Testimony  before  our  Subcommittee 
showed  that  most  consumers  believe  a 
monthly  rate  of  I'  ■  percent  on  credit  charges 
IS  very  low.  In  shopping  for  credit,  they  al- 
most always  choose  such  a  i..te  in  preference 
to  one  oi  18  percent  a  year  Of  course,  they 
are  the  same  rate,  but  the  customer  does  not 
realize  it, 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  .give  close 
and  careful  consideration  to  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  consumer  legislation,  and 
strongly  urge  them  to  cast  their  vote  for 
an  adequate  and  equitable  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill — one  that  covers  revolving  credit. 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  tune  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
uentlcman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Tier- 
nan  I , 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
consumers  a.ssembly  ".hich  met  here  i.i 
Washington  last  fall  has  demanded  full 
disclosure  on  all  service  charges  of  .?10 
or  less  on  any  sinnie  transaction,  and 
I  support  this  demand. 

Exemption  of  this  disclosure  from  the 
consumer  credit  protection  bill.  HR, 
11601  amounts  to  exempting  the  poor 
from  information  they  should  have  when 
buying  on  time  because  it  is  the  poor 
wlio  usually  make  small  purchases  on  tiie 
installment  plan.  It  is  the  i)oor  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  cash  for  a  $25  or  S50 
item.  And  i^  is  the  poor  who  usually  wir-d 
up  paying  more  in  .service  charges. 
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With   your   permission,   I   would   like 
to  in.sert  into  the  Record  the  sUrtement 
made  by  the  consumers  assembly.  1967, 
which  appears  in  a  pamphlet: 
Poor  Pay  More 

As  written,  llie  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  exempts  from  aiinnil  intere.st  rate 
disclosure  all  tervke  thnrges  of  *10  or  less 
on  anv  .single  transaction. 

This  exemption  hits  hardest  :'.t  the  poor 
who  purchase  S^s.  $.^0  or  even  .$100  worth 
of  potxis  on  rre<1U 

The  ann\ial  interest  rate  equivalent  for  a 
$6  service  chartre  on  a  JSG  purchase  repay- 
able over  fix  months  is  about  55  percent. 
At  the  least,  the  purchaser  lias  a  right  to 
know. 

The  $10  exemption  i,s  an  open  iavilatton 
til  the  unscnipiilons  seller  to  break  larger 
purchases  into  sever.U  trans.ictions.  It  is  an 
Invitation  to  questionalilc  practices. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  an  annual  rate 
cannot  be  disclosed  on  any  consumer  credit 
tr.msaction. 

The  American  consumer  deserves  an  even 
break  through  full  di.sclo,';ure.  The  l.iw  should 
provide  no  less,  and  committe  amendments 
which   wtaken   the   bill   should   be  defeated. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
consumer  credit  protection  bill.  H.R. 
11601,  should  mean  what  it  says — not 
protection  here  and  there,  but  protection 
on  all  forms  of  credit.  Today  we  have  a 
chance  to  give  the  consumer  a  credit  dis- 
closure law  without  strings  and  without 
loopholes.  If  the  consumer  is  to  get  the 
facts,  let  us  see  that  he  gets  all  the  facts — 
not  an  annual  interest  rate  from  one 
lenaer,  a  monthly  rate  from  another,  and 
no  rate  for  service  charges  $10  or  under. 
If  the  bankers  can  live  with  it.  if  the 
loan  companies  can  live  with  it.  if  the 
installment  stores  can  live  with  it 
the  retailers  with  revolving  accounts  and 
others  with  straight  carrying  charges 
will  find  a  way  to  live  with  it.  Why  give 
one  group  a  competitive  advantage  over 
the  others  by  exempting  it  from  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  provisions  of  the 
truth-in-lending  bill?  Let  us  tell  the  con- 
sumer what  it  really  costs  to  borrow 
money  or  use  credit,  regardless  of  where 
he  gets  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Hltnt]. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  old 
truth-in-lending  law  is  not  enough  for 
this  country.  This  Nation  has  to  have  a 
truth-in-lending  law  that  is  fully  ade- 
quate and  effective. 

And  to  be  fully  adequate  and  effective, 
truth  in  lending  must  cover  revolving 
credit  accounts — that  type  of  credit 
where  a  customer  may  keep  adding  to  his 
purchase  while  paying  off  the  balance. 

It  is  neither  good,  fair,  nor  proper  to 
have  truth  in  lending  cover  all  major 
credit  transactions,  but  exempt  those  un- 
der revolving  credit  as  the  current  legis- 
lative proposal  would  have  it. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  my  view. 
First,   revolving   credit,   while  small  in 


relation  tor  other  types  of  credit  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Second,  exempting  revolving 
credit  from  truth-in-lending  coverage 
would  further  stimulate  its  growth  for  it 
would  be  substituted  for  other  types  of 
credit.  Lastly,  exempting  revolving  credit 
would  be  unfairly  discriminatory,  favor- 
ing revolving  credit  lenders  over  non- 
revolving  credit  lenders, 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not 
understand  why  there  is  the  belief  that 
revolving  credit  is  so  special  that  it  re- 
quires exemptive  treatment  Irom  truth 
in  lending.  What  is  involved,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  seems  fairly  simple.  .^ 

Interest  charges  on  revolving  credit 
generally  are  stated  on  a  monthly  basis 
of  about  1 '  ■>  percent  a  month.  This  works 
out  to  18  percent  a  year.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  why  anyone  selling  on  revolving 
credit  such  as  retailers  and  department 
stores  would  be  reluctant  to  have  to  state 
their  interest  rate  on  an  aimual  term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  consumer 
is  entitled  to  know  what  his  interest 
charges  are  on  all  types  of  credit  trans- 
actions according  to  a  simjole  standard 
method  of  stating  credit.  P'or  this  is  the 
only  way  he  can  intelligently  compare^ 
prices  on  what  his  money  is  costing  him.' 
If  the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  iS  per- 
cent interest  a  year  let  him  at  least  have 
the  full  opportunity  to  know  it.  He  may 
very  well  make  the  choice  to  do  so  figur- 
ing it  is  worth  the  shopping  convenience. 
The  point,  however,  is  this:  The  con- 
sumer ought  to  know  apinoximately  what* 
credit  is  costing  him  in  comparison  with 
what  it  might  cost  him  from  other 
sources. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  the  Consumer  Protection 
Credit  Act  a  fully  effective  law.  we  must 
include  revolving  credit  transactions 
under  its  coverage. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  our  job  is 
to  help  and  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer. If  we  are  going  to  do  this  job 
properly  we  must  have  strong  and  effec- 
tive truth-in-lending  legislation.  This 
objective  can  only  be  achieved  by  voting 
for  a  bill  today  that  covers  revolving 
credit.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minuses  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regard  H.R.  11601  as  an  ex- 
cellent truth-in-lending  bill  and  an  ex- 
cellent consumer  protection  bill. 

Mr.  Chairmai?,  we  must  make  abso- 
lutely certain  that  anything  that  is 
passed  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
will  provide  for  truth  in  lending  and  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
disclosure,  the  full  disclosure,  of  annual 
interest  rates  any  time  that  an  annual 
interest  rate  can  be  computed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  transaction.  However,  we 
have  to  recognize  that  with  reference  to 
some  types  of  credit  transactions  it  is  not 
possible  to  compute  the  annual  interest 
rate  in  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  today 
that  some  strange  and  wonderful  things 
have  been  happening.  In  the  last  few 
days  these  strange  and  wonderful  things 
have  indeed  been  happening.  However.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  the  strange  and 


wonderful  things  that  have  been  hap- 
pening represent,  in  my  opinion,  a  con- 
certed effort  to  ,uet  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  !X't  this  Concre.^s  13 
approve  an  18-percont  annual  interest 
rate  for  credit.  This  stranue  and  won- 
derful thing  that  has  been  ha|)!H-nnvj: 
has  not  been  motivated  as  the  result  of 
any  concern  for  the  consumer,  however, 
just  the  (Jiiposite  is  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  hoppy  thnt 
some  of  these  larue.  some  of  these  ui- 
eantic.  retailers  have  come  out  against 
the  provisions  as  contained  in  this  bill 
as  tney  pertain  to  revolving  charse  ac- 
count.s'  which  are  simply  oj)en-end 
credit  accounts.  I  .say  this  because  it 
points  up  the  fact  that  tlicse  I'eoiJle  re- 
gard this  bill  as  protecting  the  consumer 
to  too  rrcat  an  extent.  This  is  why  these 
people  have  come  out  apain.st  the  provi- 
.sions  of  this  bill.  This  is  why  tliey  want 
the  Sullivan  amendment,  and  why  these 
I'cople  are  against  the  pro\1sions  of 
ILR,  11601. 

They  are  atrainst  it  becau.^e  they  can- 
not come  under  the  jirovisions  for  open- 
end  credit.  They  have  pot  to  come  under 
the  provi.sions  for  installment  open-end 
credit. 

Under  in.stallmcnt  open-end  credit  the 
merchant  is  forced  to  di.sclose  the  an- 
nual interest  rate  in  advance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  the  provi- 
sions of  HR,  11601  which  provides  for 
this  installment  open-end  credit  plan, 
and  remember,  this  is  the  type  of  plan 
under  which  disclosure  of  annual  inter- 
est rates  must  be  made  and  an  in.stall- 
mcnt open-end  credit  plan  is  one  which 
has  one  or  more  of  the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

First.  Creates  a  security  interest  in,  or 
provides  for  a  lien  on,  or  retention  of 
title,  to  any  property — whether  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible. 
And,  this  is  important — 
Second,  "'-ovides  for  a  repayment 
schedule  pu  suant  to  which  less  than  GO 
per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  at  any 
time  outstanding  under  the  plan  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  within  12  months,  fu- 
ture payments  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective due  dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  i>eople  do  not 
want  60  percent  of  the  amount  i)aid 
within  1  year.  They  want  to  stretch  it  out 
over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years.  This  is 
what  they  are  afraid  of  as  under  this 
provision  they  will  not  be  able  to  have 
plans  for  periods  of  24  months  or  36 
months  so  that  they  could  collect  addi- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  Chairfnan.  we  have  heard  some 
discussion  here  today  as  to  why  it  might 
be  difficult  to  figure  the  annual  interest 
rate  on  a  revolving  charge  account. 

I  say  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
figure  in  advance  the  annual  interest  rate 
on  such  an  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  two  para- 
graphs from  a  revolving  charge  account 
contract  of  a  moderate-sized  department 
store,  not  one  of  the  national  giants: 

First.  I  may  choose  to  use  this  account 
as  a  30-day  charge  account  by  paying  the 
total  indebtedness  within  30  days  of  the 
receipt  of  a  bill  without  credit  service 
charge  for  that  month,  or  I  may  choose 
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to  pay  the  annual  balance  of  my  account 
monthly  upon  receipt  of  a  bill  according 

to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  that  is. 
one-third  of  my  balance  but  not  less 
than  $20  or  whichever  amount  is 
g.vater — if  ^he  balance  appearmg  on  the 
st'^tement  is  less  than  $20,  the  fuli 
amount  is  due  and  payable — and  to  pay 
a  credit  service  charge  .it  the  rate  of  1 '  j 
piicent  on  monthly  balances  of  $500 
or  less,  and  1  percent  of  any  amount  in 
excess  thereof,  on  .scheduled  fixed 
V      amounts  within  $5  of  the  exact  balance. 

Obviously.  Mr  Chairman,  that  can- 
not add  up  to  18  percent  a  year 

Now.  I  say  this  to  you  There  is  no 
sixth-ixrade  mathematics  student  m  this 
country  who  can  ompute  in  advance 
the  annual  interest  rate  under  those  con- 
ditions I  want  to  .-yiy  to  you  lurther  that 
the  worlds  greatest  mathematicians 
could  not  compute  in  advance  the  annual 
iiUereift  rate  on  this  type  of  transaction 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  Penney's, 
and  .-wimrthln!;  m  the  bill  was  referred  to 
a,s  a  Penriey  amendment.  Many  stores 
apply  a  1 '..-percent  interest  cliarcje  on 
the  balance  of  the  previous  month  if  the 
balance  is  not  paid  off  ui  full  So  if  you 
have  a  t>aidnce  at  the  beymnint;  of  June 
of  $100.  and  it  is  not  paid  off  in  lull. 
when  you  i^et  your  July  bill  you  have  a 
$1  50  mterest  rate  applied  You  are  pay- 
in:^  $1  .iO  On  the  other  hai.ii.  J  C  Pen- 
ney applies  1  5  percent  interest  to  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  m^inth.  so  that 
if  S50  IS  paid  off  dunnc  the  month  of 
June  when  you  receive  from  J  C  Penney 
your  invoice  at  the  first  of  July,  you  have 
a  75-cent  interest  charae 

Now.  under  this  bill,  the  way  it  was 
onu'inally  written.  Penney's  or  anytK)dy 
else  that  applied  a  1  5-percent  interest 
rate  to  any  p\rt  of  a  balance  '%ould  have 
been  require<l  to  say  18-percent  annual 
iiiterest  S<o  rhat  even  thouth  Penney's 
was  not  i:etti:i^  anythmt;  like  that,  tlu'v 
V^ould  have  been  forced  to  say  18  per- 
cent. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  Mr  H^nna 
was  making,  that  under  this  bill  people 
who  do  not  -ave  the  consumer  the  bene- 
fits that  they  should  be  entitled  to  would 
bf  placed  under  the  same  umbrella  as  the 
st<jres  that  charge  a  higher  interest  :-ate 

Now.  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
this  morning  on  another  bill  I  was 
handed  a  copy  of  a  teleijram  from  a 
C>rus  T  Anderson  'o  Congre.sswoinan 
Sullivan  Mr  Anderson  is  the  Washing- 
ton representative  tor  Spie'-;ers.  Inc  . 
winch  IS  a  subsidiary  of  Beneficial  Fi- 
nance Corp  .  and  StJiet-'el's  is  one  of  the 
lar'jest  houses  in  the  country. 

In  this  telegram  Mr  Ander.son  went 
on  record  as  opposing  H  R.  11601  as 
presently  written  concerning  the  defini- 
tion of  open-end  credit,  and  states  that 
it  would  discriminate  against  Spiegel's, 
and  he  is  quite  right,  and  I  will  cover 
that  point  a  little  while  later 

I  'r;r.ow  many  Members  of  the  House 
are  confused  about  who  is  on  which  side. 
I  have  received  letters  and  telegrams 
from  .-mall  loan  companies  who  have 
historically  opposed  any  sort  of  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  at  all  and  they  op- 
pose H  R.  11601  Many  of  these  small 
loan  companies  charge  excessively  high 


interest  I  have^rrK-elved  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  automobile  dealers,  and  they 
too  have  historically  been  in  opposition 
to  any  type  of  truth-in-lendlng  legisla- 
tion 

I  have  received  some  communications 
from  banks  saying  that  this  legislation 
is  dLscriminatory.  but  this  legislation 
does  not  discriminate  against  'J5  i^ercent 
of  the  banks  in  the  count rv  It  discrimi- 
nates only  again.st  those  banks  that  have 
bank  credit  cards,  and  it  discriminates 
again.st  them  becau.se  their  repayment 
.schedule  is  drawn  out  over  loo  long  a 
period,  and  under  this  bill  they  would  be 
forced  to  di.sclose  the  actual  annual  in- 
terest rate  that  they  are  charging. 

And  then,  of  cour.se.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  if  Senator  Douelas  was  still 
on  the  scene  he  would  be  ab.solutely 
amazed  that  Spietiel':-;  is  n.vw  supporting 
in'  some  way  some  amendment  to  this 
bill  because  .Spiegel's  has  worked  strenu- 
ously, ever  since  truth-in-lending  has 
been  propo.sed  befnre  this  Congress, 
against  any  kind  of  tnith-in-lending 
legi.slation 

Now.     with     final     action     ine\ntable. 

.Spiegel   IS  saying    ''reat  us  all  alike" — 

treat   us  all  alike  "  They  want  every- 

iKxiy   pulled    in   under   the   umbrella   of 

their  high  interest  rates.  i 

I  hold  right  here  in  my  hand  a  direcV 
mailing  piece  that  is  sent  out  to  get  tieo- 
ple  to  make  small  loans  This  i.-^  the  open- 
ing sentence: 

P1ea.se  nc-rept  'his  specUil  Invititlon  for  a 
loan  from  Pnlrfax  Pnmllv  Fund — 

I  thought  that  Family  '  was  a  very 
good  touch 

.As  I  say.  it  reads 

Pleiise  .'iccept  thLi  special  Invitation  for  a 
lo.'in  [rom  Pairf;\x  Frimily  Fund  Incorporated, 
a  aubeldiftry   of   .Spiegel.   Incorixirated.  .? 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

V'lU  can  have  $fiO0  in  .i  sm.'vU  loan. 

It  says: 

You  can  get  ready  oivsh  by  raalY  when  you 
need  it  for  any  purpotie.  You  do  not  have  to 
gg  to  .nn  office.  We  will  send  It  to  you  by  mall. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr  Chairman.  I  ueld  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  i;entlen:an 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  Right 
here  on  the  repayment  schedule  for  this 
loan  from  Fairfax  Fnmily  Fund.  Inc  , 
the  repayment  sclu-dule  shows  very 
clearly  a  30  percent  annual  interest  rate 

So  it  is  very  little  wonder  that  Spiegel's 
wants  everybody  to  be  treated  alike  at 
this  time. 

Those  who  support  the  committee  lan- 
guage are  primarily  people  like  J.  C  Pen- 
ney who  are  truing  the  consumers  a  break 
right  now  plus  many  v<  ry  sinail  retailers. 

I  have  explained  to  you  the  difference 
between  the  adju.sted  tjaiance  system 
that  IS  used  by  Penney's  in  placin.g  in- 
terest on  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  the  system  used  by  Spiegel's 
and  many  other  stores  v.  here  the  1.5  per- 
cent a  month  interest  may  indeed  add 
up  to  18  percent  annual  interest  and 
such  information  would  have  to  be  dis- 
closed under  .section  203'd''5'  in  this 
bill  This  is  why  Spiegel's  and  others  are 
now  opposing  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 


I  would  like  to  close  with  ,iust  this 
statement  Here  is  the  whole  story  in  a 
nutshi'll. 

The  question  before  us  this  afternoon 
and  the  question  that  will  be  before  us 
tomorrow  is.  Is  the  House  going  to 
respond  to  the  tune  that  Is  being  played 
by  .some  huge  department  stores  and  to 
the  tune  being  played  by  .some  sm.ill 
lending  companies  and  others  who  will 
h:ive  thiii  credit  oixration  protected  and 
shielded  by  a  national  interest  rate  of  18 
percent  annually'^'  Ji  ^ 

I  urge  you  to  sutw»ort  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  H.R  11601.  which  will  prevent 
■C-^is 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  izentlewoman. 

Mrs  SLTLLIVAN  I  would  just  like  to 
comment  on  one  thing  that  the  gentle- 
man .siud  I  think  you  said  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  bankers  are  not  affected  by 
revolving  credit 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
said  that  th.e  banks  that  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  this  legislation  are 
the  5  percent  of  the  banks  in  this  countr>- 
that  arc  using  bank  credit  cards. 

Mr.s  SULLIVAN  I  think  tlie  Lcntlo- 
man  is  completely  wrong  on  that,  if  I 
may  say  so  in  my  judgment,  becau.se  all 
of  the  banks  that  make  any  loans  to  any- 
body are  going  to  be  affected  by  having 
to  show  ;in  annual  arid  di.sclo.scd  rate. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Penn.sylvania  Tliat 
is  exactly  right.  But  let  me  say  this  ti 
you.  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  of  the  tran.sactioiis  m  which  the 
banks  engage  in  this  type  of  credit  would 
come  imder  the  installment  open-end 
credit  plan  and  they  would  be  forced  to 
disclo.se  the  annual  uiteresl  rate  anyhow 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  May  I  say.  yes,  that 
is  true  in  this  type  of  credit.  But  what 
they  arc  talking  about,  as  to  discrimina- 
tion, is  all  of  these  other  loans  that  they 
make  to  finance  cars  and  to  finance 
mortgages  iind  they  would  be  discrimi- 
nated against  if  they  had  to  show  an 
annual  rate  and  the  department  stores 
do  not 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Un- 
der this  bill,  anyone  financing  automo- 
biles or  home  mortgages  or  anything  of 
that  nature  would  be  forced  to  di.sclose 
the  annual  interest  rate.  Tliat  is  in  the 
bill  as  It  now  stands. 

Mr.  LLO\T).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
i  Mr.  Wylie  I. 

Mr.  W\'LIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  you 
have  heard  arguments  for  annual  dis- 
closure of  interest  rates  for  everyone, 
and  they  sounded  persuasive.  Just  now 
you  have  heard  arguments  as  to  why  re- 
volving credit  sellers  should  be  exempted 
from  the  annual  disclosure  provisions, 
and  they  are  most  persuasive.  I  can  well 
understJind  if  the  Members  are  confused 
about  which  mignt  or  might  not  be  the 
best  method. 

I  will  be  frank  and  tell  you  that  I  sat 
and  listened  during  2  weeks  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  I  was  confused. 

I  felt  in  the  first  instance  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  disclosure  across 
the  board.  Then  I  heard  the  revolving 
credit  people  come  in  and  point  out  that 
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they  cannot  in  truth  disclose  on  an  an- 
nual basis  acro.ss  the  board,  that  they 
have  a  peculiar  system.  The  thought  oc- 
curred to  me.  Why  has  not  someone 
offered  an  amendment  so  that  everyone 
could  disclo.se  on  a  uniform  monthly 
basis? 

The  revolving  credit  people  say  they 
cannot  disclose  on  an  annual  basis,  and 
ivcryone  is  for  uniformity.  So  why  do  we 
not  have  everyone  disclose  cfti  a  month- 
ly rate  basis'" 

I  took  this  idea  back  to  the  people  in 
my  district  who  are  concerned  with  truth 
m  lendinu.  The  furniture  dealers  are  in 
favor  of  an  annual  rate  disclosure.  The 
banks  are  in  favor  of  an  annual  rate  dis- 
clo.sure.  I  would  differ  with  my  colleague, 
the  uentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Williams  I.  who  just  talked  about  banks. 
I  think  they  are  required  to  disclose 
;icross  the  board  on  an  annual-rate 
basis,  and  it  is  not  ju.st  95  percent.  I 
at-Mce  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri 1  Mrs.  SuLLiv.AN  I  on  that  question. 
I  al.so  took  it  up  with  the  .small  loan 
IX'ople.  I  look  it  up  with  the  retailers. 
In  my  district  they  all  agreed  that  this 
IS  a  proi>er  apinoach  because  it  provides 
lor  uniformity,  and  it  also  would  allow 
t  hei^onsumers  to  see  what  the  true  credit 
picture  is.  So.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  people  who  support  me  in  my  dis- 
trict are  supporting  this  amendment,  and 
I  cannot  under.stand  why  it  has  not  been 
offered  before  as  a  compromi.se. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
safeguard  the  consumer  in  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  credit  by  requiring 
full  disclosure  of  terms  and  conditions 
of  finance  charges  in  credit  transactions 
or  in  offers  to  extend  credit.  This  is  a 
laudable  aim  and  jjurpase.  witii  which  I 
dare  say  no  one  in  this  House  will  dis- 
agree. Certainly  I  do  not  disagree  x^'ith 
this  purpo.se.  and  I  feel  .strongly  that  the 
consumer  needs  protection  in  the  area 
of  credit  financing.  Tlie  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  pcr.sonal  bankruptcies  and 
unintentional  defaults  on  payments  in- 
dicate to  me  that  credit  consumers  are 
unable  to  determine  precisely  how  much 
in  debt  they  really  are.  We  have  gone 
overboard,  in  my  judgment,  in  making 
easy  credit  available  and  encouraging 
people  to  buy  when  they  cannot  afford  it. 
And  yet  consumer  credit  is  essential  to 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Last  year  consumer  credit,  according 
to  testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
I  he  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W. 
Barr,  totaled  $95  billion,  and  this  was 
exclusive  of  mortgage  credit. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  legislation 
should  be  to  provide  some  form  of  credit 
disclosure  for  all  credit  transactions 
wiiich  will  be  uniform  in  application  with 
a  common  denominator  so  that  anyone 
by  a  simple  statement  of  credit  terms 
could  understand  it.  The  consumer  must 
be  informed  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
make  a  .selection  from  all  credit  sources 
available  as  to  the  cheapest  or  best  for 
ins  own  ix^rsonal  needs. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  it 
became  evident  to  me. that  an  array  of 
lending  practices,  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally, are  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  most  consumers  and  only  serve 
to  confuse.  In  testimony  relating  to  cred- 
it practices,  such  terms  as    "add-ons," 
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"di.scoimts,"  "precompute,"  "service 
charges."  "finance  charges,"  "interest." 
"price  differentials,"  "unpaid  balance," 
"flrst-in  and  first-out,"  and  others  were 
used  which  would  confuse  even  the  most 
sophisticated  in  finance. 

Yet^  as  I  said,  consumer  credit  is  es- 
sential to  our  economy  and  is  h(^re  to 
stay.  I  think  the  system  is  weakened  by 
the  jumbled  mass  of  words  connected 
with  it  which  become  gibberish  to  the 
average  consumer. 

So  it  is  both  practical  and  essential 
that  there  be  uniformity  in  credit  dis- 
closure. With  that  I  agree.  House  bill 
11601  as  originally  introduced  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  !  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan I  sought  to  do  this.  It  is  to  her 
credit  that  it  was  sought.  She  has  been 
very  able  and  con.scientious  nnd  has 
worked  hard  on  this  bill.  I  commend  lier. 
As  originally  introduced.  H.R.  11601 
would  require  disclosure  of  all  credit 
costs  on  an  annual-rate  basis.  This 
would  satisfy  for  closed-end  or  contract 
credit,  commonly  referred  to  as  install- 
ment credit.  Closed-end  or  installment 
credit  may  be  said  to  be  characterized 
by  a  schedule  of  payments  inovided  for 
in  the  contract. 

But  there  h.as  sprung  up  in  our  econ- 
omy the  so-called  open-end  credit.  It 
evolved  becau.se  it  is  not  i)iactical  to 
"loan  money"  so  to  speak,  to  con,sumeis 
for  a  specified  iseriod  of  time  so  they 
could  purchase  soft  goods  or  goods  with 
a  .so-called  short  "lif^  expectancy." 
Mostly  it  is  used  by  laf?e  department 
.stores  such  as  Federated.  Sears.  Mont- 
gomeiT  Ward,  Speigel's,  and  Penny's. 
Yet  each  of  them  may  use  a  different 
form  of  revolving  credit,  as  we  have  been 
told.  However,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hanna  I  put  it,  an  ex- 
ception for  revolving  credit  "takes  into 
account  the  realities  of  the  marketplace." 
Revolving  credit  is  here  to  stay.  To  re- 
quire revolving  credit  .sellers  to  di.sclo.se 
on  an  annual  rate  basis  would  require 
them  tb  do  something  they  cannot  do. 
They  cannot  be  certain  that  a  customer 
will  or  will  not  pay  his  bill  within  a 
month  and  their  charges  are  quoted  on 
a  monthly  basis — always  with  a  free  iie- 
riod. 

The  true  annual  rate,  then,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  timing  of  purchases  and 
payments.  The  only  true  and  meaningful 
method  of  disclosing  the  rate  on  revolv- 
ing credit  accounts  in  advance  is  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  per  month.  Recognizing 
this  difference  in  types  of  credit,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  adopts  a  dual 
form  of  disclosure  which  would  lequire 
the  majority  of  lenders  and  retail  sellers 
to  disclose  credit  costs  in  terms  of  an- 
nual percentage  rates,  whereas  other 
creditors  would  be  permitted  to  disclose 
finance  charges  in  terms  of  what  might 
otherwise  appear  to  be  a  lower  montWy 
Ijercentage.rate. 

It  is  section  202(h)  which  creates  the 
double  standard  for  rate  disclosure.  This 
provision  establishes-  two  important 
standards  for  exempting  creditors  from 
the  annual  percentage  rate  requirement 
in  revolving  credit  transactions.  They 
have  been  mentioned  before.  In  effect, 
the  bill  says  that  creditors  who  offer 
revolving  credit  plans  which,  first,  do  not 
provide  for  the  creation   of   a  security 


interest  in  property;  or  second,  provide 
for  customer  repayment  .schedules  in 
which  at  least  60  percent  of  the  unpaid 
balance  in  the  account  is  required  to  be 
paid  out  within  12  months  are  exempted 
from  the  annual  i)ercentage  rate  require- 
ment and  may  instead  make  disclosure 
on  the  basis  of  monthly  ijercentaue  rates. 
It  has  been  argued  that  all  extendi  is  of 
revolving  credit  could  convert  to  revolv- 
ing credit  today.  The  .'mall  businessman, 
I  submit,  cannot  convert  to  revolving 
credit  because  the  overhead  would  be  too 
great.  I  am  concerned  about  the  small 
businessman  who  rioe.s  not  offer  revolving 
credit  to  his  customers,  but  who.  instead, 
does  business  on  the  basis  of  traditional 
equal  monthly  ijayment  installment 
credit.  Under  either  one  of  the  ijroposals 
here  today  he  is  required  to  make  a  dis- 
closure on  an  annual  iX'rccntaL'c  rate 
basis.  It  seems  cleai-  that  he  is  at  a  seri- 
ous competitive  disadvantage  with  tiie 
creditor  who.  because  lie  has  a  liit-'her 
volume  of  business  and  moi-e  soi^histi- 
catcd  accounting  practices,  may  offer 
revolvine  credit  at  what  ajipears  to  be 
lower  monthly  percentage  rates.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  averaiie  consumer 
will  construe  a  monthly  percentage  rate 
of  finance  charae  as  heinu  lower  and 
more  attractive  than  an  annua!  i;erc(nt- 
aye  rate  of  finance  cliargc. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  to  me.  then, 
that  t!ip  primary  thrust  of  ;■.  Federal 
credit  disclosure  law  should  be  to  t  stab- 
lish  a  uniform  standard  of  credit  dis- 
closure which  will  jjrovide  cnn.Mjmeis 
with  a  single,  unvarying  test  for  com- 
|3aring  credit  costs  whicii  uill  be  uni- 
formly and  equitably  iipiJlied  to  all  crrd- 
itors  and  all  tyjjes  of  consumer  credit. 
The  purpo.se  of  this  measure  is  to  pro- 
mote the  informed  use  of  consumer 
credit.  How  can  this  bo  achieved  by  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  law  which  estab- 
lishes a  double  standard  of  disclosure? 
Clearly,  consumers  arc  going  to  be  con- 
fused by  monthly  pcrceutagc  rate  quota- 
tions in  .some  cases  and  annual  percent- 
age rate  quotations  in  other  cases.  The 
lii.storic  thrust  of  ;his  legislation  has 
been  to  avoid  just  exactly  this  result. 

There  is  logic  for  recommending  the 
calculation  and  di.sclo.sure  of  credit 
charges  on  a  monthly  ba.sis.  even  beyond 
the  discriminatory  aspect  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Banks  and  retail  sellers  Ids- 
torically  have  calculated  and  di.sclo.scd 
revolving  credit  finance  charges  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Credit  unions  historically  have  em- 
ployed the  monthly  charge  for  rate  cal- 
culation and  di.sclosure.  The  con.sumer 
is  billed  for  and  makes  payments  for 
purchases  and  services  on  a  monthly 
basis.  The  averaue  American  budcets  his 
personal  economy  on  a  monthly  basis. 
What  is  more  logical  than  to  require  the 
disclosure  of  all  consumer  credit  charges 
in  a  Federal  .statute  to  be  on  a  uniform 
monthly  basis?  JC 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11601  should  be  adopted 
to  delete  the  double  disclo.sure  stand- 
ard and  to  substitute  in  lieu  therefor 
a  uniform  disclosure  requirement  which 
will  applv  equitably  and  fairly  to  all  cred- 
itors and  which  will  provide  consumers 
with  a  single  unvao'ing  test  for  measur- 
ing and  comparing  such  costs. 
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I  will  offer  such  an  amendment  at 
the  proper  time,  and  I  urije  its  support. 

Mr.  BLACJ^KBURN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WYLIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  Bl-\CKBURN  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  cenClcnian  from  Ohio  for  the 
fine  wor*  he  has  done  in  his  efforts  on 
behalf  uf  :h:s  Nation  I  wish  to  aasociate 
inv.self  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WYLIE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  t;entleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
moment  of  trutJi  is  at  h.uid. 

We  use  at  the  point  today  of  deciding 
whether  we  will  strike  a  strons  or  weak 
blow  for  the  interests  uf  the  American 
consumer.  It  all  depends  upon  whether 
we  vote  for  a  lruth-in-lcndin«  bill  that 
cither  covers  revolving  credit  or  does  not. 
I  feel  stroncly  that  a  stront;  blow  for 
the  interests  of  the  .American  consumer 
can  only  come  if  we  vote  to  include  re- 
volvinc;  credit  under  H  R  11601.  and 
thus  uive  the  consumer  :he  clearest  pic- 
ture and  understanding  possible  of  all 
credit  costs. 

To  my  way  of  thlnkins  it  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

How  can  we  justify  passage  of  H.R. 
11601— when  It  docs  ::ot  apply  equally 
and  fairly  to%lI  cre<iit  transactions''  It 
is  shockin^'  that  H.R  11601.  which  is 
such  a  practical  necessity,  creates  a 
double  standard  by  singling  out  and 
exemptin'.:  revolnng  credit  from  the  dis- 
closure of  :in  annual  rate  of  interest  that 
is  required  for  other  credit  transactions. 
A  ven.-  lartre  amount  of  consumer 
credit  purchasin-.^  is  carried  on  throuRh 
the  medium  of  the  revolvins  credit  ac- 
count, and  this  area  is.  f^erhaps.  less  free 
from  dece;jti'>n  in  the  ^elltnu:  of  credit 
than  most  other  forms  of  Icndinc:. 

A  majority  of  revolving  accounts  carry 
a  true  interest  rate  of  about  12  to  18  per- 
cent ;)er  year.  Buyers,  however,  are  led 
to  believe  that  they  pay  about  18  percent 
interest.  What  buyers  do  not  know  and 
what  lenders  do  not  tell  them  is  that  the 
consumers  pay  18  times  the  num^r  of 
months  the  credit  account  1$  opej^d. 

Merchants  contend  that  it  is  difficult 
to  compute  and  state  an  annual  interest 
rate  for  revolving:  credit  because  of  vari- 
able baiances  and  time  jjenods.  This  task 
may  be  difRcult  but  it  can  be  done. 

We  .-hould  keep  in  mmd  that  the  -.ery 
purpose  of  the  revolving  credit  account 
method  is  to  keep  the  consumer's  accoimt 
..  considerably  active* — to  keep  him  buying 
on  credit.  If  merchants  find  this  method 
of  operations  so  profitable,  as  it  obviously 
is.  they  csin  afford  the  trouble  of  dis- 
closing the  true  interest  charges 

Exemption  oi  revolving  credit  favors 
the  bitj  retailing  firm — who  does  a  large 
amount  of  businesssn  this  way — over  the 
small  one  Thi^  is  unjust  and  unwar- 
ranted. We  must  rectify  the  inequitable 
omission  of  revolving  credit. 

The  time  has  come  now  for  us  to  ade- 


quately and  completely  defend  the  be- 
leaguered American  consumer  who  buys 
on  credit.  For  far  t<x)  long  the  consumer, 
m  many  instances,  has  been  at  the  mercy 
of  unscrupulous  [H-rsons  who  by  design 
have  kept  hidden  the  actual  cost  of  items 
by  not  fully  revealmn  their  true  cost 
when  purchased  on  crtdit. 

The  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer can  no  longer  be  neglected.  His 
interests  need  the  protection  only  actual 
legi.-^lation  can  provide. 

Unfortunately  consumers  are  generally 
unaware  of  the  actual  financing  charges 
which  they  are  paying.  Financing 
charges  are  almOvSt  invariably  quoted  on 
an  add-on  basis  and  are  further  dis- 
i..ui.scd  by  additional  loan  charges,  .such 
as  investi!;ation  fees.  Conversion  oi  the 
informat'.itn  now  given  to  the  consumer 
'in  a  percentage  rate  is  beyond  the  ability 
of  even  the  more  intelligent  consumer 

Although  It  IS  true  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  lenders  m  this  country  are 
honest  and  forthright,  we  are  all  aware 
of  abuses,  and  all  of  us  iiave  received 
complainus  from  constituents  who  have 
felt  cheated  ,ind  deceived  m  a  credit 
transaction.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
in  our  great  Nation  to  attempt  to  protect 
all  i>eople.  and  so  long  as  deceptive  i)rac- 
ticcs  are  used.  iUthough  in  a  small  ele- 
ment of  the  economy,  legislation  must  be 
enacted  to^curb  the  abuses. 

Even  where  deceptive  practices  are  not 
used,  however.  It  is  quite  frequent  for  a 
lender  or  .seller  utih/Jng  the  installment 
sale  procedure  to  eliminate  or  not  use 
at  all  any  rate  of  finance  charge  or  in- 
terest ThLs  IS  the  easiest  way  to  obscure 
the  cost  of  credit.  Ver>'  few  individuals 
can  translate  the  r.umber  of  payments 
into  an  interest  rate,  and  the  concept  of 
truth-in-!endir.g  will  place  the  burden 
on  the  seller  or  the  lender  to  disclose  to 
the  buyer  or  borrower  the  approximate 
rate  at  the  lime  the  tran.saction  is 
tntered  into. 

The  consumer  must  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  amount  of  finance  charges 
he  IS  paying,  for  full  information  is  neces- 
sary not  only  for  his  protection  but  for 
the  etficient  functioning  of  any  market. 
Disclosure  of  financing  charges,  which 
truth-ln-lending  lecislation  will  accom- 
plish, would  make  the  market  more  com- 
IietUive  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  credit. 

The  concept  of  truth-iil-londing  is  a 
trood  one  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  regulate 
rates,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  create 
truly  a  free  enterpri.se  .>;yst*m  by  elimi- 
nating deceptive  and  misleading  prac- 
tices, and  practices  which  do  not  fully 
advise  or  inform  the  consumer.  Through 
competition,  a,-,  v,  e  all  well  know,  our  Na- 
tion has  become  u-reat.  and  the  citizens 
of  our  Nation  have  been  able  to  share  in 
Its  creatncss. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  \otc  for  a  strong  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — one  that  covers 
r-volving  credit. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  tiic  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  BivriHAMl 

Mrs.  SULLU'AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  am  t'lad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlew  Oman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN    I  should  like  to  say 


at  tliis  tune.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  -ftithout 
the  lielp  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
during  the  hearings  and  all  through  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  we  would  have  had 
a  hard  time  to  uet  through  and  to  get 
through  with  a  good  bill.  He  has  been 
mo.st  helpful,  and  I  am  very  happy  we 
had  him  on  our  committ»m.during  its 
consideration  of  t-  uth  in  knolng. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  those  remarks.  I  was  about  to 
sav  It  had  been  a  real  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  work  under  her  leadership 
on  tills  measure.  The  consumers  of 
America  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
spokesman  as  Conurcs^s woman  Sui.i.iv.^N. 
She  has  fought  steadily  tiiroughout.  from 
the  beginning  of  consideration  of  this 
measure,  for  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer. 

I  should  like  to  say  also  it  has  been  a 
ideasure  to  work  under  the  guidance  of 
the  riistmuuislicd  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee on  thi.s  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11601  tcxlay  and  look  forward  with  real 
anticipation  to  us  passage. 

The  Amencan|jj||isumer  is  finally  find- 
ing his  political  voice  and  learning  to 
exercise  his  political  muscle  effectively. 
It  is  a  most  welcome  development,  in- 
deed, which  is  bringing  about  enactment 
of  measures — such  as  the  truth-in-pack- 
aging  bill,  the  National  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Meat  Inspection  Act — 
which  have  long  been  needed  to  give  the 
consumer  both  the  product  safety  and 
the  product  information  to  which  he  is 
entitled 

It  has  lone  been  recognized  that  the 
a^rage  buyer  suffers  greatly  from  a  lack 
of  information  and  understanding  in  the 
field  of  consumer  credit  financing  As  our 
economy  prospered,  and  disposable  per- 
sonal Income  reached  new  heights,  the 
use  of  c  msumer  credit  rather  than  cash 
for  financin;?  the  purchase  of  desired 
articles  became  a  weil-accepted  practice 
for  most  families.  The  outstanding  total 
amount  of  consumer  credit  soared  from 
$5.6  billion  in  194.5  to  S95.8  billion  in 
1967  The  annual  interest  and  service 
char -'es  on  this  debt  currently  cost  Amer- 
ican families  more  than  $13  billion  a 
year. 

But  as  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  con- 
sumer credit  expanded,  so  did  the  op- 
portunit'cs  for  deception,  misleading  in- 
terest rates,  hidden  charges,  and  all 
manner  of  eimmicks  and  come-ons  de- 
;  igncd  to  prevent  the  buyer  from  figuring 
nut  liow  much  he  v.ould  be  paying  for  the 
financing  of  his  purchases.  Costs  were 
stated  in  such  a  confusing  manner,  and 
for  such  disparate  items,  that  it  became 
impos.^ible  for  even  the  well-educated 
consumer  to  compare  credit  costs  between 
a  discount  house  and  a  department  store. 
For  the  unsophisticated,  the  timid,  the 
poor  who  never  ventured  out  of  their  own 
neighborhoods,  it  was  a  field  day  for  any 
fast-talking  salesman  who  spoke  in 
terms  of  only  $12  down  and  $3  a  week. 

The  abuses  and  calculated  confusions 
of  those  who  extend  consumer  credit 
have  been  well  documtaited  ever  since 
Senator  Douglas  conducted  his  first  eye- 
opening  hearines  7  years  ago.  The  2 
weeks  of  official  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearings  this  year.  ])lus  the 
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testimony  Congressman  Halpern  and  I 
heard  in  New  York  City,  provide  even 
more  convincing  proof  of  the  need  for 
adequate  legislation  to  protect  the  many 
unwarv  consumers  who  enter  into  long- 
term  credit  contracts  they  never  really 
understand.  The  President  tersely 
summed  up  the  situation  in  his  consumer 
message  to  the  Congress,  when  he 
stated; 

As  a  matter  of  f;ur  play  U)  the  con.sumer 
the  cost  of  credit  sliouid  be  di.sclosed  fully. 
simply,  and  clearly. 

On  July  11.  1967.  the  Senate,  thanks 
to  the  vigorous  and  i>ersevenng  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Proxmire.  pa.ssed  a  tioith- 
in-lendm--'  bill  which  is  not  too  dissimi- 
lar from  that  which  we  are  considering 
today.  Before  getting  into  the  substance 
of  what  is  before  us  today.  I  would 
merely  like  to  say  that  I  think  that  too 
much  hyperbole  has  been  wasted  on  the 
Senate  bill.  I  find  the  cries  of  "sell-out" 
and  "wonse  than  no  bill  at  all"  uttered  by 
some  of  the  critics  of  S.  5  to  be  foolish 
and  far  wide  of  the  mark.  While  I  think 
S.  5  needs  real  sirenclhening  in  certain 
areas,  and  I  will  tiy  to  get  such  provi- 
sions included  in  the  Hou.se  bill,  it  is 
basically  a  sound,  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation implemeniinu  tiie  basic  public 
policy  that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to 
full  disclosure  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  credit  charues  on  any  purchase. 
However,  m  several  respects  I  think 
the  bill  we  have  reported  out  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
much  stronger  and  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  these  before  I  mention  my  disagree- 
ments with  the  committee. 

One  of  the  most  siiinificant  differences 
between  S.  3  and  H.R.  11601  is  the  lat- 
ter"s  extension  of  the  truth-in-lending 
principle  Ko  credit  advertising.  The  basic 
requirement  is  for  full  disclosure  of  all 
es.sentials  of  the  credit  transaction,  such 
as  downpayment.  finance  charge,  full 
cash  price,  and  schedule  of  repayments. 
Even  the  briefest  glance  at  any  of  our 
Sunday  papers  would  show  the  fre- 
quency with  which  credit  terms  are  in- 
cluded in  advertisements  along  with 
other  selling  points  of  particular  mer- 
chandise. Since  so  many  potential  cus- 
tomers are  induced  to  make  their  pur- 
chases by  persuasive  advertising,  it  is 
axiomatic  that  those  ads  need  to  spell 
out  the  financing  details  of  the  trans- 
action if  the  consumer  is  to  be  fully  in- 
formed and  capable  of  comparing  one 
item  with  another.  The  impact  of  adver- 
tising is  .so  overwhelming  on  consumer 
choices  in  this  day  and  age  that  it  is 
es.sential  that  the  same  high  standards 
of  full  disclo.sure  be  applied  in  this  area 
as  are  applied  to  the  final  commercial 
transaction  between  buyer  and  seller. 

A  second  major  difference  between  the 
committee  and  Senate  bills  is  in  the  area 
of  garnishment.  The  Senate  bill  was 
silent  on  the  subject.  Our  bill  restricts 
garnishment  to  10  percent  of  wage  earn- 
ings above  S30  a  week,  and  prohibits 
discharge  of  an  employee  because  of  a 
single  garnishment  on  his  wages. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  heard  considerable 
testimony  on  this  point  from  witnesses 
here  in  Washington  as  well  as  from  wit- 
nesses in  New  York  City.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  evidence  of  personal 


hardship  and  distress  suffered  by  many 
low-income  wage  earners,  enticed  into 
buying  goods  they  could  not  afford  by 
unscrupulous  merchants  who  knew  they 
always  had  recotM'se  to  attacliing  a 
man's  salary  and  cared  little  whether 
anything  remained  to  .support  that 
man's  wife  and  children.  Moreover,  we 
heard  extremely  useful  testimony  from 
several  referees  in  bankruptcy  which 
pointed  up  the  correlation  between 
harsh  garnishment  laws  and  hii-'h  levels 
of  personal. bankruptcies. 

The  provision  we  have  included  in  the 
House  version  adopts,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
the  humane  approach  taken  by  New  York 
State  to  the  problem.  A  man  can  no 
longer  be  fired  just  because  a  creditor — 
often  without  the  knowledge  of  the  em- 
ployee—has attached  his  waacs.  Instead, 
he  can  continue  workinu  and  supportinfi 
his  family,  while  paying  off  his  debts  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  rather  than  being 
forced  into  unemployment  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Many  representatives  of  labor, 
business,  and  public  service  oruanizations 
have  supported  restrictions  on  garnish- 
ment, and  I  cannot  urge  approval  of 
these  provisions  too  strongly  as  iiumane. 
compassionate,  and  economically  -^ound. 
Despite  my  overall  satisfaction  v.iih 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  there  are 
two  sections  to  which  I  must  stale  my 
strong  opposition. 

Our  guiding  principle  in  fashioning  a 
truth-in-lending  bill  has  been  to  as.sure 
to  the  consumer  sufficient,  clearly  under- 
standable, information  which  would  en- 
able him  to  compare  different  consumer 
credit  proposals  with  one  another  m 
order  to  make  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
which  was  most  suitable  for  his  economic, 
situation  and  needs.  Yet.  H.R.  11601  in- 
cludes an  exemption  which.  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  completely  undcnnine  this 
principle.  The  "revolving  credit "  exemp- 
tion would  allow  its  usens— laj-ge  depart- 
ment stores,  mail-order  houses,  .some 
credit  card  systems — to  disclose  their 
finance  charge  on  a  monthly  percentage 
rate  basis  instead  of  the  yearly  percent- 
age rate  basis  required  for  all  other  forms 
of  consumer  credit.  What  we  are  doing 
by  inclusion  of  such  an  exemption  is 
denying  the  most  important  credit  infor- 
mation which  the  consumer  needs  to 
discriminate  In  the  vast  majority  of  his 
day-to-day  credit  transactions. 

Furthermore,  revolving  credit  has  been 
growing  at  an  extraordinarily  fast  rate. 
With  this  kind  of  statutory  favoritism, 
it  is  clear  that  the  trend  tow  ard  this  type 
of  credit  will  be  even  further  accelerated. 
Moreover,  this  exemption  needlessly 
discriminates  against  all  other  givers  of 
credit  who  must  state  their  credit  rates 
on  an  annual  percentage  Ijasis.  Those 
falling  under  the  general  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  be  laboring  under 
a  grave  competitive  disadvantage. 

Later  on  in  the  debate^  I  am  sure  we 
will  enter  into  a  vei-y  detailed  discussion 
of  this  provision  but  sufficient  to  say  for 
now  that  the  intricacies  of  the  revolving 
credit  mechanism  in  no  way  require  such 
an  exemption.  What  is  most  important  is 
that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  in 
obtaining  full— not  half— tmths  about 
the  credit  he  is  paying  for  affirmatively 
require  deletion  of  this  exemption. 


I  am  also  strongly  opposed  to  the 
elimination  from  the  bill  of  tho.se  credit 
transactions  hi  which  the  finance  change 
amounts  to  less  than  $10  Many  of  the 
credit  needs  of  the  very  people  who  most 
need  tlie  protection  of  this  bill  will  escape 
from  the  protection  ofylhe  bill  by  this 
exclusion. 

It  is  in  these  relatively  small  trans- 
actions that  some  of  the  greatest  abusts 
appear  in  terms  ol  excessively  hi-h 
interest  rates;  tnerefore.  it  is  in  preci;-'.  Iv 
these  areas  that  purcha.sers  or  borrowers 
.should  be  informed  as  to  the  true  i.itere.st 
rate  that  will  be  paid. 

The  other  day  in  my  home  city  of  New 
York.  I  noticed  an  advertisement  in  the 
subway  for  small  loans,  in  which  the 
monthly  payment  required  was  specified 
but  the  annual  iiuerest  rate  was  not. 
For  (xample,  Ihe  advertisement  -lated 
ihai  a  custom.':'!'  v. ho  borrowed  SlOO  for 
C  months  would  only  have  to  i)ay  hack 
S108  in  six  monthly  installments.  This 
Imnnce  charge  of  SB.  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  requirement  that  an  in- 
terest rale  be  di.sclost  d.  actually  amounts 
to  an  annual  interest  rale  ol  32  jjerceni. 
Iho  possibilities  tor  abuse  and  evasion 
(if  this  provision  are  Iremcndous.  The 
exclusion  makes  no  sen.sc  in  either  loj.ic 
or  economics  and  I  urt;e  its  re.ieclion. 

Mr.  Chan  man,  1  siiould  hke  to  comment 
on  some  of  the  issues  that  liave  been 
raised  and  some  of  the  di.scus.sion  thus 
lar  m  the  debate,  which,  frankly,  has 
tr.ken  a  turn  which  seems  a  little  bit 
Alice  in  Wonderland  to  me.  We  have  .seen 
.-ijeakers  take  tlie  well  today,  includir.-.; 
my  good  friend  from  California  '  Mr. 
Hann.^I  to  give  the  impression  to  Die 
Committee  that  the  proposals  submitted 
by  tiie  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
Mrs.  Sullivan]  for  strengthening  tiie 
committee  bill,  are  a  devious  plot  being 
projjosed  by  large  mail-order  hou.ses  and 
deiiartment  stores. 

I  would  consider  it  useful  at  this  point 
to  recall  that  the  strong  position  here— 
that  is.  the  position  of  requiring  annual 
interest  rates  uniformly— is  supported 
first  ol  all  by  the  consumer  f roups  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Hann->I 
is  telling  the  consumer  groups  they  do 
not  know  what  ihey  are  talking  about, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  sounds. 

This  position  is  also  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  major 
unions. 

It  has  been  supported  for  some  time 
now  by  the  furniture  dealers  and  others 
who  would  suffer  from  the  discrimination 
contained  in  the  committee  bill,  such  as 
the  banks.  And  now.  finally,  the  major 
department  stores  are  realizing  that  their 
interests  would  not  be  well  served  by  the 
kind  of  discriminatory  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill. 

Why  is  thai  so?  There  is  no  .sinister 
.secret'aboui  that.  They  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult in  their  billing  to  make  different 
IHOvisions  for  the  types  of  open  end  credit 
plans  which  would  fall  within  the  defini- 
tion requiring  an  annual  interest  rate 
and  those  which  would  not.  So  it  would 
be  complicated  and  difficult  for  them  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  They  say.  "Rather  than 
struggle  with  tnat.  OK,  let  us  have  _an 
annual  interest  rate  for  everything." 
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We  have  heard  a  lot  said  this  after- 
noon about  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
fmure  the  interest  rate  un  open-end 
transactions. 

I  will  admit  that  you  cannot  liKure 
just  what  the  L-arned  interest  rate  Is  go- 
ing to  t)e.  It  has  been  .-aid  here  tliat  it 
never  gcos  abt^ve  18  percent  and  it  is 
always  below  that.  That  is  not  so.  ladies 
and  !;cntlomen  of  the  Committee.  As  the 
testimony  brought  out.  sometimes  ii  can 
v.o  way  above  18  percent  In  one  of  the 
examples  pointed  out  by  Mr  IIanna.  he 
.^aid  it  would  run  45  perctnt  on  a  certain 
type  of  transr,clion.  This  is  wlicre  a.  pay- 
ment IS  made  on  the  account  durinc:  the 
i.ioiUh  aiid  the  particular  store  docs  not 
Kive  credit  for  that  payment  in  n.tiuring 
the  interest  rale.  So  we  have  to  take  it 
far  'ranted  that  the  earned  intcre."^t  rate 
can  be  above  or  below  18  i.crcent  a  \ear. 

nut  look,  Kvtry  s;im!c  tliinii  that  lias 
been  .said  in  criticism  of  the  18  percent 
a  year  can  be  said  about  1 '  _•  percent  a 
month  ■E\ery  s.nale  statement  that  has 
Ijeeii  made  here  criticiziiiK  the  18  percent 
a  \ear  can  equally  apply  to  the  I'j  per- 
cent a  montu.  If  you  cannot  htjure  the 
interest  rate,  then  iiow  can  j  ou  say  it  is 
I'j  percent  a  month?  Yet  they  r.re  will- 
ing to  say  I'j  percent  a  month,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  say  18  I'crcent  a  year. 
Why  not?  One  reason  and  one  reason 
only.  Per  the  consumer,  l'-  percent  a 
month  sounds  cheap.  He  thaiks  he  has  a 
barijain  crediiwise  And  18  percent  a  year 
soimds  like  a  lot.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  they  do  r.ot  waiit  ti  say  13  r-er- 
cent  a  year. 

What  are  we  asking  them  to  do  in  the 
Sullivan  amenament  here'  We  are  lust 
askmtt  them  to  ^ay,  '.'.hrn  they  say  that 
the  finance  charge  is  I'j  percent  a 
month,  to  Jct  it  out  as  13  percent  a  year. 
That  is  all  It  is  not  asking  \erv-cnuch. 
It  does  not  complicate  anythin,'::.  It 
merely  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
sumer that  ;ie  will  really  be  paying  at  the 
rate  of  18  percent  a  year. 

Now.  somethi?lEr  hks  been  said  here 
at)out  the  Penney  Co.  I  am  not  sure  be- 
cause f  have  not  talked  to  the  Penney 
Co  .  but  I  think  they  have  a  system  of 
billini<  which  :s  diiTerent  from  some  of 
the  others.  They  do  i-'ive  credit  for  pay- 
ments made  during  a  month,  but  they 
still  say  I'j  percent  a  month.  Why  do 
they  object  to  saying  18  percent  a  year? 

In  any  event,  the  Penney  people  can 
explain  the  nature  of  the  way  they  han- 
dle it  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  bill  on  par:e  14 
w'hich  I  have  liad  the  honor  to  sponsor 
which  reciuires  those  who  do  not  give 
credit  for  payments  made  during  the 
monrh  m  ficurin^  the  finance  charse  to 
say  so  and  to  disclose  that  fact.  Pen- 
ney's  is  protected  by  that  provision. 

We  have  heard  the  proposal  sugeest'd 
by  the  eentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
WvnEl.  It  13  logical,  all  right,  and  it 
sounds  plausible,  but  who  in  the  end 
v;ould  be  taken  care  of?  The  business 
re>iple  would  be  taken  care  of.  They 
would  be  happy  with  uniformity,  putting 
it  on  a  per-month  interest  rate  basis,  but 
who  is  poing  to  be  hurf!"  The  consumer 
is  going  to  be  hurt,  because  everj-  wit- 
ness wiio  testrfied  un  this  subject  raid 
without  any  difTercnce  of  opinion  that 


the  consumers  think  1 '  j  percent  a  month 
is  cheap  and  they  think  18  percent  a 
year  is  expen.sue. 

What  then  is  the  loltlmate  proposal 
that  comes  forward 'i'  "I^'t  us  have  it  uni- 
foi'm  on  a  i  cr-monthly  basis."  Ladies 
and  gentUmen  of  the  Committee  and  Mr. 
Ciuurman,  we  cannot  at  this  stage  of  the 
t,anie  change  V.\c  whole  way  in  which 
we  refer  to  thcj-.e  tliin-'s.  We  learned  in 
school  about  int'^rcst  rates.  They  are  an- 
nual interest  rates.  We  have  iiaymcnts 
"iven  in  the  firure:  on  an  annual,  not  a 
monthly  basis.  We  cannot  chanrje  the 
whole  way  of  looking  at  it  in  this  coun- 
try rnd  try  to  get  everyone  to  think  i:i 
terms  of  a  per-month  interest  rate. 

To  mc  it  would  be  worse  than  havin.g 
no  till  at  all.  uo  credit  protections,  if 
lenders  c'o  not  indicate  interest  rates  on 
^an  annual  basis.  Tlits  is  wliat  the  country 
understands.  This  is  what  the  consumer 
understands.  This  is  where  he  gets  the 
true  picture  of  it  It  would  be  a  tiat,'edy 
if  we  moved  toward  uniformity  by  mov- 
ing to  a  monthly  interest  rate. 

The  strange  thin:,-  about  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  Mr.  Wyhe's  proposal  does 
not  even  deal  with  the  difliculties  that 
arLse  in  stating  a  preci-vo  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  if  you 
can  say  that  a  rate  is  13  percent  a  year. 
you  can  also  say  that  is  1.5  percent  a 
month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  |jent'om::n  from 
Ohio  tries  to  get  over  all  of  the  difHcul- 
tics  by  saying  t!:at  by  quoting  a  monthly 
interest  rate  no  one  gets  in  any  difDculty 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exactly 
15  percent  a  month.  In  other  words,  it 
can  be  more  or  less,  depending  upon 
what  payments  r.re  made  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  would  be 
a  total  sham;  it  would  be  a  reduction  of 
the  bill  tothe  point  of  being  truly  an 
absurdity. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ".L^ntlcman  yield? 

r.Ir  BINCfH\M.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calilornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  the  event  of  a  re- 
volving account  where  tJie  charge  is 
made  on  the  last  day  of  a  month,  on  an 
amortized  balance,  and  lit  us  assume 
they  are  charging  1.5  percent  a  month, 
and  let  us  further  assume  that  there  is 
a  charge  of  S'JO,  and  there  is  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  first  30  days  a  $15  payment 
thereon.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  .575. 
And.  at  the  end  of  another  30  days  there- 
is  a  payment  of  $15.  Each  time  the  con- 
sumer pays  1  5  i)ercent  interest  on  the 
remaining  balance  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  month? 

Mr.  CINGHAM.  No;  excuse  me.  That 
is  not  so.  In  most  of  the  plans  the  bal- 
ance— the  15  percent  is  charged  on  tiie 
balance  at  the  begiiming  of  the  month 
and  does  not  provide  for  giving  credit  for 
payments  made  during  the  month. 
Peiyiey's  does.  That  is  tlie  distinction  be- 
tween Penney  s  and  some  of  these  other 
companiis.  Eui  many  of  tiiira  do  not  give 
credit  for  payments  made  during  the 
month.  They  char;;e  the  I  5  percent  on 
the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Whether  it  is  the  1st 
of  the  month  or  the  31st  of  th,e  previous 
rajonth?  In  other  words,  there  has  to  be 
a  time  clement  involved.  And  the  periods 


of  time  involved  have  to  be  30  days 
apart? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Yes;   1  month. 

Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  So,  you  are  begging 
the  question  v.  hen  you  say  it  is  based 
upon  31  days  or  a  month. 

Mr.  BINGHAm.  There  may  be  a  whole 
lot  of  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen' 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  hopeful  that  l!ie  iientleman  from 
New  York  would  be  able  to  obtain  some 
additional  time  because  I  do  wish  to  ex- 
plore this  subject  further. 

Permit  mc  to  rive  the  gentleman  an 
analogy  along  this  line:  If  you  buy  a 
$30  item  and  if  you  pay  15  percent  a 
month  en  it,  and  if  every  30  days  there 
Ls  a  $15  payment  due,  and  you  pay  that 
ofl  at  the  end  of  6  months,  that  l.s  your 
rcvoInnK  credit.  Then,  s.iy,  there  are  no 
additions  to  that  account  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  discussion,  how  much  in- 
terest has  t!ic  man  paid  at  the  end  of 
6  mont'.is? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  He  has.  paid  15  per- 
cent a  month  on  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance each  month  at  the  rate  of  18  per- 
cent a  year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  But  lie  has  not  paid 
18  pcrceiit  on  $90. 

>  Mr.  HOLIFIEI.D.  That  is  true.  But 
uhcn  you  advertise  the  fact  t}iat  you  are 
cn..rging  13  percent  annually  and  he 
applies  thr.t  to  the  $:)0,  would  he  pay  up 
to  13  ixrcent  on  tlie  $90  charge? 

Mr.  lUNGHAM.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tile  tentlcnian  from  California  is  forget- 
ting the  fact  that  a  rate  is  a  rate.  It  is 
just  like  arguing  that  83  feet  per  second 
is  not  the  same  as  60  miles  an  hour.  It 
docs  not  matter  whether  the  rate  is  60 
miles  an  hour  or  w  hether  you  are  travel- 
ing at  the  rate  of  88  feet  per  second. 
They  are  the  same. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentiiinan  will  Mv-ld  further,  the  yield 
to  the  .seller  at  tiie  rate  of  1.5  percent  is 
not  p.  yield  of  13  percent  a  year  to  the 
seller? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  a  yield  on  a 
6-month  basis  of  7.42  percent,  if  you 
double*  that  by  12  months,  you  have  a 
rate  that  the  receiver  gets  of  9  43  per- 
cent, not  10  percent? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Depending  upon  the 
v.-ay  tlie  itonlkman  liai  ^tt  up  his  ex- 
ample and  question  the  interest  rate 
would  be  as  the  rentltman  s;iys.  How- 
ever, you  could  set  i:p  another  interest 
rate,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califoinia 
1  Mr.  Hann.^  1  says,  of  45  percent. 

Mr.  HOLIPTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
uentieman  will  yield  further,  let  us  take 
the  example  of  a  small  merchant  with- 
out a  computer  and  .'■ay  that  a  man 
comes  in  on  the  15th  of  the  month  and 
makes  a  payment  of  $15  and,  say,  that 
he  is  15  days  ahead  of  tine  or,  say.  he 
is  15  days  late,  how  in  Die  name  oi  God 
can  the  small  merchant  tell  this  man  or 
customer  in  advance  the  annual  rate? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  All  he  has  to  tell  him 
is  what  the  rate  per  month  is,  times  12. 
In  other  words,  he  gives  him  the  same 
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answer  on  an  annual  basis  as  he  gives 
lum  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  not  against  full 
disclo.sure.  But  I  am  trying  to  figure  out 
licw  the  small  merchant  can  comply  to 
the  form.ula,  a  small  merchant  who  does 
not  have  a  lot  of  bookkeepers  and 
c  iinputers. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  There  is  no  problem 
involved. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  You  are  teUing  me 
that  if  he  sells  that  item  and  he  charges 
1.5  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  say  "We  are  charg- 
ing 1.5  percent  a  month  on  the  unpaid 
balance,"  which  when  carried  out  to  the 
end  of  the  year  would  be  18  percent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  C^iairman.  would 
the  gentleman  yield  me  additional  time?- 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  agreement  with  the  other  side,  but  I 
will  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  the  additional  time  because  it 
was  my  time,  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question  the  gentleman  posed. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  lan- 
guage in  the  middle  of  page  13  of  the 
bill,  he  will  see  tliat  what  is  being  dis- 
cusseti  here  is  the  difference  between 
what  is  called  the  percentage  rate  per 
period,  which  Ls  what  the  committee  bill 
says,  and  w  hat  we  wantyto  say  is  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate.  Ajid  your  small 
retailer  who  is  now  in  a  y>QMtion  to  say 
1 '  -  percent  a  month  can  sayv^S  percent 
a  year  just  as  easily,  and  he  does  not  have 
to  make  any  calculations ;  all  he  has  to  do 
is  add  to  what  he  now  has.  which  is  the 
percentage  rate  per  period,  or  month. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  he  does  not  have 
to  change  it  if  the  payment  comes  in  ad- 
vance, or  if  it  is  overdue? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  No;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  pass- 
age of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  is  long 
overdue.  We  owe  the  American  consumer 
enactment  of  the  strongest  and  most 
comprehensive  bill  possible.  By  closing 
these  two  important  loopholes,  on  revolv- 
ing credit  and  $10  fiHance  charges,  we 
will  be  enforcing  the  American  con- 
sumer's right  to  know  exactly  how  much 
he  is  paying  and  thus  exercise  an  in- 
formed judgment  as  to  what  he  can  af- 
ford to  buy  and  where  he  can  obtain  the 
most    favorable   credit    treatment. 

President  Johnson  cogently  stated  the 
ca.se  for  this  bill  when  he  said: 

Tlio  Truth-ln-LendIng  Act  of  1967  would 
strengthen  the  efliclency  of  our  credit  mar- 
kers, without  restraining  them.  It  would 
:illow  the  cost  of  credit  to  be  freely  de- 
trrmined  by  informed  borrowers  and  respon- 
.sible  leaders.  It  would  permit  the  volume 
of  consumer  credit  to  be  fully  responsive  to 
the  growing  needs,  ability  to  pay,  and  aspira- 
tions of  ttie  American  consumer. 

I  heartily  concur  and  urge  the  House 
to  approve  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Today's    editorial    In   the   New   York 
Times  reads  as  follows: 
CXIV 92— Part  2 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30,   1968) 
TBxrrH  IN  Lending 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  takes  up 
the  long-stalemated  tnith-ln-lendlng  bill, 
need  for  a  strong,  comprehensive  law  Is 
heightened  by  the  steady  growth  in  the  vol- 
ume of  consumer  credit.  Buyers  and  bor- 
rowers must  have  the  protection  of  a  law 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  true  cost  of 
obtaining  credit.  These  safeguard;;  are  p:ir- 
tloularly  necessary  for  the  least  educated  and 
the  poorest,  who  can  111  allord  mistakes  In 
managing  their  money. 

The  bill  as  it  comes  to  the  House  floor 
would  be  improved  if  the  members  strlkf  out 
two  lunendments  adopted  in  tlie  Banking 
Committee.  The  first  would  c?:empt  retail 
stores  and  mail-order  houses  from  t'Uing 
their  customers  the  lntere.'=t  n.te  on  an  an- 
nual basis  for  so-called  revolvinc  c}iargc  ac- 
counts. An  Interest  charge  of  1  5  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  buiaiice  sounds  r.itlier 
low.  Yet,  on  an  annual  b.isls,  this  l:^  in  per 
cent. 

Equally  objectionable  Is  an  exemption  in 
the  bill  providing  that  credit  terms  do  not 
have  to  be  detailed  If  the  interest  charcc  is 
less  than  $10  per  transaction.  As  a  practical 
matter,  such  a  provision  would  e.xempt  most 
loans  and  purchases  of  less  than  $100.  This 
is  exactly  the  size  of  transaction  in  wliich 
persons  with  the  smallest  incomes  need  pro- 
tection. 

On  the  plus  side,  an  amendment  su''co.=s- 
fully  offered  In  committee  by  Representative 
Halpern,  Republican  of  New  York,  strength- 
ens the  bill  by  restricting  the  garnishment 
of  wages.  The  first  $30  of  a  worker's  v.  ages 
would  be  exempt  from  attaclunent  by  a  pri- 
vate creditor,  and  no  attachment  could  e.K- 
ceed  10  per  cent  of  his  remaining  wages.  No 
one  would  be  harmed  by  such  a  modest  re- 
straint except  those  dubious  merchants  who 
prfey  upon  the  poor  by  selling  shoddy  mer- 
chandise on  '"easy". credit. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
brief  time  remaining  i  believe  there  are 
a  few  tilings  about  the  bill  that  have  not 
been  brought  to  tlie  attention  oi  the 
House  as  yet  that  I  would  like  to  touch 
on.  One  is  the  matter  of  garnishment. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  on  gar- 
nishjnent  that  was  not  m  the  bill  of  the 
other  body,  and  it  provides  that  garnish- 
ment i.s  limited  to  10  percent  of  that 
amount  over  $30  a  week.  We  are  under 
the  apprehension  that  that  is  tlie  New 
York  bill.  It  is  not  the  New  York  bill. 
As  I  am  advised,  the  New  York  bill  pro- 
vides that  there  would  be  garnishment 
of  10  percent  of  the  entire  wages,  and 
not  just  that  over  $30.  So  0!i  SlOO  a 
month  under  the  New  York  bill  the  gar- 
nishment would  be  on  the  $100,  or  $10. 
Under  the  bill  as  it  is  written  here,  it 
would  only  be  on  $70  or  $7.  That  is  a 
very  important  distinction.  It  i;-  one  that 
I  believe  should  be  brought  out  tomor- 
row. 

Also  the  discussion  this  afternoon  lias 
pretty  well  confined  itself  to  the  matter 
of  annualizing  the  rate.  I  believe  we 
should  be  reminded  in  conclusion  here 
today  of  what  has  been  said  previously. 
that  the  other  body  for  7  years  has 
broken  their  pick  upon  that  issue.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  on  a  vote  of  93  to  0  that  they 
decided  that  could  not  be  done,  after 
7  years.  They  decided,  like  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution,  that  maybe  none 
of 'the  language  was  exactly  what  they 


wanted,  but  it  was  the  best  bill  on  credit 
disclosure  tlmt  could  be  framed,  and 
pa.ssed. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  are 
some  other  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
cannot  be  clianged,  but  it  means  tliat 
upon  tliat  one  point  that  the  other  body 
has  decided  that  wiili  tlie  exemption  in 
tile  open-end  revolving  credit,  as  define(}> 
tliat  that  is  the  type  of  legislation  which 
is  accejitable  to  the  Congress  of  Uie 
United  States. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  make  tiiis 
point  in  support  of  tiie  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  my  collcatue  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
WylieI.  a  Memt>er  of  the  otiier  l:ody 
from  Illinois  made  this  statement,  wiien 
the  other  body  passed  this  le:u.slation  in 
!)ointing  out  the  lack  e)f  comparability, 
tmd  the  d..sciimiiiatioii  that  napht  exist. 
But  first  01  all.  in  case  I  do  not  have 
time,  I  would  hke  to  siy  tiiat  I  do  favor 
the  committee  bill.  I  feel  tliat  it  is  possi- 
ble it  could  be  improved  by  tlie  Wylie 
approach.  But  tins  matter  that  I  shall 
e:uotc  tliat  was  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  is  a;;  follows: 

Revolving  credit,  commonly  u.sed  by  de- 
I>artment  stores;  and  installment  credit,  typ- 
Kally  used  for  the  B<j-called  'bic  ticket" 
jnirchiises.  Under  the  committee  bill,  tollers 
who  u.se  revolving  credit  are  n  quired  to 
.•^late  their  finance  charge  as  a  monthly  pcr- 
cenrace  r.ite.  while  sellers  who  u.'ie  Install- 
i..ont  credit  are  required  to  state  tiitir  finance 
(  iiargo  as  an  annual  percentacc  rate. 

The  discrimination  in  the  bill  that  U  most 
apparent,  however,  is  not  th.it  between  re- 
■v  -living  credit  and  installment  <  rcdit.  The 
most  ajiparent  discrimination  1:  tiie  discrim- 
ination  within   revolving   credit. 

Tlie  Seller  u.sine  a  rovolviiic  plan  without 
title  rctcnt.on  will  bo  permitted  to  disclose 
a  monthly  pcrcentace  r.ite,  while  m  an  iden- 
tical transaction  under  the  same  repayment 
terms,  the  seller  using  a  revolving  p;an  v.ith 
title  retention  will  have  to  disclose  an  annual 
percentage  rate. 

In  other  words,  under  tlic  example  of 
the  committee  bill,  a  retailer  on  one  side 
of  the  street  could  set  his  interest  on  a 
monthly  basis,  while  acro.ss  the  street 
the  furniture  or  the  six;cialty  store  sell- 
ing the  same  item  would  have  to  annu- 
alize it.  Continuing  to  quote: 

I  call  attention  to  it  here  In  the  hope  that 
tome  solution  will  ultimately  be  worked  out, 
a.s  the  bill  proceeds  through  tiie  legislative 
jjrucess. 

I  submit  to  tlie  Hou.se  that  tlie  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  .lentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Wylie]  may  be  this  approach 
under  this  bill.  It  seems  to  n:e  it  recog- 
nizes not  only  the  mechanical  equities 
but  the  equities  in  principle  in  approach- 
ing this  necessaiT  Ic.aislalion  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chalrm.an.  the 
sinrit  and  the  language  in  this  Consimier 
Credit  Protection  Act  now  before  us.  H.R. 
11601.  represent  a  real  step  fonvard  in 
this  urgent  legislative  area  of  truth  in 
lending  but  a  great  many  of  us  here  are 
.seriously  concerned  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  in  providing  the  fullest,  rea- 
.sonable  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer who  needs  this  protection  the 
most. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  all  tex)  obvious 
that  in  today's  modem  mass  consumer 
markets  commeic*al  selling  and  lending 
practices  and  appeals  have  grown  in- 
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crea.slnL'ly  confooudtog  ;ind  rmanclany 
burdeasome  to  th*  ordinary  customer 
and  consumer 

Particularly  in  the  area  of  consumer 
credit  It  is  commonly  felt  that  very  few- 
people,  outj^lde  of  the  cxi>ert>  really  un- 
derstand the  true  interest  charges  pro- 
jected 

While  the  objective  of  this  bill  is  cer- 
tainly to  extend  reasonable  consiuner 
protection  1 1  every  individual  and  family 
I  consider  it  to  be  our  very  high  leelsla- 
tive  obligation  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
tection IS  designed  to  especially  include 
the  very  low-income  i^ersons  and  families 
who  need  it  the  most  and  are  the  least 
able  to  avoid  the  appeals  of  some  very 
unscrupulous  merchants  and  lenders 
that  tempt  them  into  financial  suffo- 
cation 

Therefore  in  urder  to  achieve  the  full 
legislative  objectives  intended,  many  of 
us  believe  that  this  bill  must  be  strenijth- 
ened  m  several  provisions  but  most  par- 
ticularly m  two  major  areas. 

It  must  be  strengthened  by  removing 
the  I'Xistin.s  exemption  of  ordinary  re- 
volvinic  credit  systems  for  the  disclosure 
of  annual  interest  rates  that  would  per- 
petuate the  1 '_.-percent-a-month  il- 
lusion with  no  requirement  that  it 
be  translated  into  the  actual  rate  of 
18  percent  a  year  There  is  no  real 
-round  of  Justification  for  this  ex- 
emption .md  It  cannot  be  ijcrmitted  to 
stand  if  the  j)urposes  of  this  ijill  are  to 
be  attained 

It  must  also  t)e  strengthened  by  re- 
moval of  the  squally  objectionable  exist- 
ing,' 1  xemption  from  disclosure  of  all 
transactions  involving  finance  charges  of 
$10  or  less  This  provision  would  exempt 
practically  all  credit  piu-chases  of  $100 
or  less  a!id.  therefore,  nearly  all  the  or- 
dinary credit  purchases  of  our  lowest- 
income  individuals  and  families  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  no  equitable  justifica- 
tion for  this  exemption  and  it  cannot  be 
permitted  to  remain  if  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  are  to  be  completely  realized. 

Mr  Chairman,  other  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  the  strcnc;thening 
and  improvement  of  this  well-inten- 
tioned measure  have  and  will  be  made. 
aJid  I  hope  the  House  will  fully  debate 
and  prudently  act  on  each  one  of  them. 
Surely  the  tmie  has  come,  in  our  bur- 
dened -oci/t^ty.  to  require  the  revelation 
of  truth,  m  mteiest  rates  and  financial 
charges,  and,  their  related  activities,  so 
that  every  American  will  have  the  infor- 
mation and  ad\ice  m.ade  available  that 
will  enable  him  to  protect  himself  and 
his  family  from  unwitting  financial  im- 
prudence and  bankruptcy. 

Our  legislative  challenge  is  to  provide 
the  greatest  consumer  protection  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most  and  to  prevent  the 
visitation  of  any  discrimination  upon  and 
and  all  .>egments  of  the  industries  en- 
ga>;ed  m  these  commercial  fields.  It  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  our  legis- 
lative restrictions  and  reqiuremcnts  be 
of  absolutely  equal  impact  upon  every 
business  umt  and  actuiiy  that  is  in- 
volved 

We  have  the  duty  to  fully  protect  the 
consumer  without  inequitably  or  unduly 
harrassing  the  affected  industries. 

By  adoption  of  a  strengthened  con- 
sumer credit  protection  bill,  we  can  meet 


these  two  hl';h  duties  and  obligations, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  do  so  without 
undue  delay 

Mr  FASCELI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.->«-  m 
support  of  meaningful  consumer  credit 
protection.  It  is  time  that  uiuform  reg- 
ulations for  the  full  disclosure  of  credit 
charges  be  established  and  the  consumer 
assured  of  a  simple,  concise  i  xplanation 
of  the  actual  cost  of  his  numerous  credit 
transactions  The  American  consumer 
today  IS  buying  more  and  more  on  credit, 
and  it  is  only  just  that  he  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what 
those  transactions  mean  lo  the  cost  of 
tlie  product  he  is  puichtusmg 

The  si^W  of  credit  on  luconiplele.  in- 
accuiate.  and  receptive  terms  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance  to  the  economic 
system  The  noncomparable  and  mislead- 
ing'terms  prevent  the  consumer  lioiu 
making  a  rational  selection  iimon  ;  meth- 
ods of  financing  his  household.  The 
consumer  cannot  choose  rationally  be- 
tween a  merchant's  revolving  credit  plan: 
a  credit  union  loan;  a  bank  loan;  or  sav- 
in'.; to  pay  cash,  when  he  has  no  common 
denominator  ot  the  price  of  credit  When 
coiisiuners  u.se  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
or  more  of  credit  in  a  year  w  itliout  select- 
ing the  best  and  the  least  expensive 
source  of  finance,  they  injure  their  ability 
lo  buy.  They  provide  fat  returns  for  the 
inefRcient  and  the  dishonest,  and  often 
discriminate  against  the  more  efficient 
retailers  and  lenders.  In  sliort.  money 
thHt  could  have  been  used  for  productive 
purposes  is  siphoned  off 

What  we  propose  to  do  about  this  prob- 
lem in  the  bill  before  the  House,  is  es- 
sential. We  propose  to  require  creditors 
to  use  uniform  and  non-deceptive  lan- 
puage  in  advertising  credit  terms  and 
in  writing  up  consumer  credit  contracts. 
This  IS  as  revolutionary  as  saying  that 
the  standard  metrical  measure  of  length 
.sliall  be  a  meter  ol  100  centimeters, 
rather  than  50  or  60  or  .some  other  num- 
ber of  centimeters  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  particular  trade  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  remuid  the  Hou.sc  that 
the  most  common  way  of  (lUotiiT^  con- 
sumer credit  rates  is  in  terms  of  dollars 
or  [lertent  on  the  original  balance  of  a 
the  credit  actually  available  to  the  debtor 
rate  is  little  more  than  lialf  the  rate  on 
the  credit  actually  available  to  the  debtor 
during  the  pernxi  over  which  he  makes 
his  installment  payments.  Ri^quiring 
rates  on  credit  to  Ije  stated  as  annual 
rates  on  the  average  unpaid  balance,  is 
so  fundamental  to  pood  commerce  that  it 
should  never  have  encountered  any 
opposition, 

I  ask  the  House  to  support  the  truth- 
in-lending  measure  which  w  ill  enablo*hc 
households  of  the  Nation  to  use  the  Na- 
tion's credit  resources  economically  and 
rationally. 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act  which  is  before 
us  will  enable  consumers  who  use  credit 
for  their  major  purcha.ses  to  protect 
themselves  against  needlessly  exi)en.sive 
credit  The  bill  requires  that  they  be  in- 
formed of  th"  cost  of  credit,  and  of  the 
annual  rtte  at  which  finance  charges  are 
compulec  before  they  have  incurred  the 
debt  It  IS  no  cure  all  It  docs  not  give  the 
consumer  all"  pos.sibie  information  for 
protecting  himself   It  does  not  give  pro- 


tection similar  to  that  of  some  State  laws 
which  protect  the  consumer  by  limiting 
rales  charged  on  con.sumer  credit;  nor 
does  it  permit  the  consumer  lo  deduct  the 
entire  tmance  charges  on  retail  credit  in 
computing  his  income  lax  as  he  now  can 
deduct  mU'iest  on  a  loan;  this  bill  does 
not  change  the  tax  laws  or  regulations. 
These  two  kinds  ol  proleClion  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill,  .md  their  merits  per- 
haps ought  to  be  put  aside  for  con.sidera- 
tion  some  other  tune,  but  not  now. 

The  bill  al.so  fails  to  require  creditors 
to  supply  consumers  with  the  informa- 
tion which  they,  need  for  protection 
against  costly  credit  for  minor  pur- 
cha.ses: It  does  not  require  the  luiance 
rate  on  revolving  credit  I')  be  staled  as  an 
annual  rale 

This  omi.ssion  is  a  victoi-y  for  retail 
merchants,  including  the  largest  of  all 
the  chains,  whose  opposition  has  been  a 
j)rincipal  obstacle  to  tiie  pa.ssage  of  any 
truth  in  credit  bill.  The  retailer  who  puts 
his  customer's  account  on  revolving 
credit  can  say  that  he  charges  I'j  per- 
cent per  month  in  which  the  chargeable 
balance  is  outstanding.  But  the  bank 
which  finances  his  car  cannot  stop  at 
.saying  its  rate  is  I  i)ercenl  per  month, 
or  I'j  percent,  or  2  percent,  but  must 
-state  the  much  more  arresting  figure  of 
12  ijercent.  18  percent  or  24  percent  per 
\ear 

The  retailers  have  made  elaborate 
arguments  against  di.sclosing  the  annual 
rate  on  revolving  credit,  and  these  argu- 
ments have  been  dis.sected  in  congres- 
sional hearings  The  rather  amazing  se- 
quence of  propositions  offered  by  the  re- 
tailers does  not  need  another  exposition 
and  review  The  simple  facts  are  that  the 
charge  is  levied  each  month  and  billed 
to  the  consumer  each  month,  and  tliat 
there  are  12  months  in  a  year.  A 
monthly  rate  of  1  '_•  percent  is  an  annual 
rate  ot  18  percent — just  as  a  6-pcrcent 
annual  rate  on  a  mortuaue  is  a  monthly 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent 

How  many  i)cx)ple  do  not  understand 
what  an  l8-percenl  annual  rate  means. 
This  is  the  fault  of  creditors  who  iiave 
talked  in  their  own  dt>ceptive  language 
so  long  that  lo  many  consumers  an  an- 
nual rale  ks  a  rale  on  the  original  balance. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  consumer  credit 
that  the  credit  is  repaid  in  installments, 
so  that  the  original  balance  is  a  i)roper 
basis  for  charge  only  until  the  first  pay- 
ment has  been  made  When  a  credit  is 
repaid  over  a  year  at  an  18-percent  an- 
nual rale  on  the  amount  of  credit  actu- 
ally outstanding,  it  is  a  rate  of  less  tiian 
10  percent  on  the  original  balance. 

The  retail  creditors'  jiroblem  is  that 
some  of  his  customers  may  believe  that 
revolving  credit  adds  18  percent  to  the 
cost  of  their  purchases.  The  solution  to 
this  problem  does  not  he  in  letting  revolv- 
ing credit  alone  be  sUted  in  a  special  w  ay 
which  makes  it  appear  far  cheaper  than 
other  credits,  even  when  the  other  cred- 
its aclu.'lly  may  be  the  cheaper  of  the 
two.  The  proper  solution  is  to  require 
revolvini;  credit  rates  to  be  quoted  as  an- 
nual rales  as  are  other  credits,  and  to 
IK'rmit  retailers  to  offer  explanatory  in- 
formation to  the  effect  thai  charges  at 
that  rate  when  levied  on  balances  which 
are  repaid  according  to  the  retailers  plan, 
will  add  6,  10,  12  or  some  other  peicenl- 
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age  to  the  cost  of  the  purchases,  and  the 
additional  cost  will  depend  on  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  balances  are  paid  off. 

The  House  bill  provides  the  consumer 
with  projection  against  misleading  ad- 
vertising of  credit  charges  and  rates.  The 
misleading  nature  of  credit  advertising 
has  been  documented  throughout  the 
years  over  which  truth  in  lending  has 
been  studied  by  the  Congress.  This  is  a 
form  of  protection  which  obviously  is 
necessary. 

Tlie  House  bill  also  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  unconscionable  garnishment  by 
retailers  and  lenders  who  sell  shoddy 
merchandise,  make  exorbitant  finance 
charges,  and  disregard  all  evidence  of 
lack  of  credit  worthii^ss  in  Rushing  cred- 
it. The  bill's  restrictions  on  garnishment 
used  as  a  collection  device  by  the  un- 
ethical fringe  of  operators  in  consumer 
credit  will  save  many  employees  from 
being  lured  into  excessive  debt,  from  dis- 
missal by  their  employers  because  of 
garnishment  of  wages,  and  ultimately 
from  bankruptcy.  It  will  save  employers 
some  of  the  high  cost  of  employee  turn- 
over because  of  personal  financial  trou- 
bles. It  will  direct  credit  resources  to  the 
ethical  creditors  when  the  unethical  can- 
not resort  to  the  courts  to  collect  the 
exorbitant  charges  which  finance  their 
expansion. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  courteously  awaited,  for  8  long' 
years,  an  opportunity  lo  approve  a  truth- 
in-credit  bill.  The  Senate  enacted  a  bill 
last  summer.  Now  we  can  approve  the 
principle  of  that  bill,  and  make  its  opera- 
tion more  beneficial  to  the  consiuner  and 
to  the  ethical  retailer  and  lender. 

The  House  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  spon- 
sor, requires  the  use  of  standard  disclo- 
sures of  credit  terms.  If  credit  terms  are 
advertised,  the  advertisements  must  be 
informative,  complete  and  include  the 
items  specified  in  the  House  bill.  If  credit 
contract  is  made,  it  must  include  dis- 
closure of  a  standard  list  of  cost  items 
and  the  price  of  the  credit.  Full  disclo- 
sures must  be  made,  and  they  must  be 
made  in  standardized  language  so  that 
the  consumer  can  engage  in  comparison 
shopping — and  comparison  shopping  for 
credit  can  become  more  informed  and 
rational  than  most  comparison  shopping 
for  merchandise. 

Consumer  credit  usually  adds  a  mini- 
mum of  6  to  10  percent  to  the  cost  of 
goods  for  the  shortest  term  credit,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  and  for 
other  durable  goods  and  often  adds  more 
than  24  percent  to  the  cost.  The  total  of 
of  these  added  costs  is  about  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  would  buy  a  year's  supply  of  gaso- 
line and  oil,  or  pay  all  of  the  plane,  train, 
bus  and  taxi  fares  of  a  year.  The  very 
magnitude  of  these  costs  makes  it  im- 
perative that  consumers  carefully  select 
their  sources  of  finance,  and  economize 
at  every  opportunity.  The  information 
on  credit  costs  and  rates  which  consimi- 
ers  need  for  using  their  income  will  not 
be  -available  to  them  unless  this  bill  is 
enacted. 

Some  consumers,  of  course,  already 
have  the  benefits  of  truth-in-credit  leg- 
islation at  the  State  level.  But  only  four 
States  have  acted,  and  the  disclosures 
which  State  legislation  will  require  may 


not  be  up  to  the  standard  of  our  own  con- 
sumer protection  act.  A  Federal  act  will 
establish  minimum  standards  of  disclo- 
sure for  all  consumer  credit  transactions 
in  all  States. 

The  House  should  make  clear  in  its  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  that  it  intends  to  give 
consumers  the  benefit  of  full  disclosure 
in  standard  terms  on  credit  contracts; 
that  it  intends  to  give  consumers  protec- 
tion against  inadequate  disclosures  in  ad- 
vertising of  credit  tenns;  and  that  it 
intends  to  require  creditors  to  use  care  in 
extending  credit,  to  depend  on  credit 
worthiness  of  the  consiuner  rather  than 
garnisliment  of  wages,  lo  insure  repay- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  recognized  that  the  in- 
efficient and  the  unetliical  lender  or  re- 
tailer can  acquire  too  large  a  share  of 
the  total  of  credit  business  if  his  charges 
are  not  disclosed  in  understandable 
leiTns.  and  consequently  the  bill  gives 
consumers  the  information  basic  to  their 
avoidance  of  such  waste.  The  House  bill 
goes  further  and  recognizes  that  s<ime 
consumers  will  not  act  wisely  about 
credit,  even  when  information  is  avail- 
able to  them.  Consequently  ii  tells  the 
creditor  that,  if  he  takes  advantage  of 
their  low  resistance  to  sales  pressure,  he 
win  not  be  protected  by  resort  to  gar- 
nishment of  wages.  The  bill  depends  on 
self-interest  to  correct  misuses  of  credit 
resources  which  now  are  made  by  unethi- 
cal creditors  and  careless  debtors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  approval 
of  this  most  essential  and  long-delayed 
measure  and  the  amendments  covering 
revolving  credit  which  will  be  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van. With  these  actions  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  write  a  fully  protective 
measure  for  the  consumer  in  this  basic 
area. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  truth-in-lending  principle  and  I  chall 
bo  happy  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  that 
is  currently  before  us.  I  have  observed 
the  reluctance  of  many  lenders  to  reveal 
the  price  of  credit  in  tenns  both  of  rates 
and  money  costs.  I  have  also  observed 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  compute  rates 
of  interest,  unless  one  is  a  trained 
mathematician.  This  bill  is  overdue.  It 
is  a  necessary  and  justifiable  protection, 
fundamental  to  the  equitable  operation 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  In  approv- 
ing it.  Congress  will  be  enacting  a  basic 
reform  of  our  economy. 

I  want  also  to  give  notice  that  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  two  amendments  to  the 
legislation  as  it  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  committee.  I  oppose  the  exemp- 
tion of  revolving  charge  accounts  and  of 
Interest  charges  of  less  than  SIO.  I  see 
no  reason  for  these  exemptions.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  be  seriously  flawed  if  these 
exemptions  are  not  eliminated. 

I  note  that  these  exemptions  will  tend 
to  fall  most  heavily  on  the  poor,  who  in- 
deed we  are  most  seeking  to  protect  with 
this  legislation.  The  rich  can  go  to  banlis 
for  their  credit  and  usually  obtain  money 
without  undue  difficulty  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  The  poor  exist  from  hand 
to  mouth.  They  put  their  purchases  on  a 
revolving  charge,  unaware  of  how  much 
they  are  paying  for  this  privilege.  Surely 
the  large  department  stores  and  mail 


order  houses  using  this  system  are  hon- 
est enough  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  fair  reporting  of  annual  interest 
charges.  By  the  same  token,  the  $10  ex- 
emption falls  most  heavily  on  those  who 
buy  in  small  quantities.  Once  auain  I 
speak  of  the  poor.  1  his  provision  jier- 
mits  the  wosi  sort  of  loan-sharking  to 
thrive,  the  kind  of  loan-sharking  that 
preys  on  the  poor,  nibbling  av,  ay  at  their 
small  fortunes  dollar  by  dollar.  1  will 
support  f'.mcndmenis  on  the  floor  to 
eliminate  both  lhe.se  exemptions. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
law  will  v\ipe  exit  that  brand  of  unscru- 
jiulous  merchant  who  cajoles  the  poor 
iiito  [jurchascs  beyond  their  means,  lan- 
taiizinc  Ihem  with  low  monthly  payments 
in  which  are  concealed  ruinous  interest 
rates.  I  think  the  lioncsl  merchant  v.iih 
nolhin'4  to  hide  v.ill  gladly  einbrace  this 
bUl.  while  the  user  will  L':ulk  away.  I  con- 
rralulale  the  committee  on  this  measure, 
in  which  I  have  !-'reai  confidence. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
exr-ress  my  support  today  for  H.R.  IIGOI. 
the  irulh-in-lendiu'/  bill  Con--'re.sswoman 
I^ECNOK  K.  Sullivan  lias  championed  in 
an  effort  to  throw  light  upon  the  <flark 
and  sprawling  labyrinth  that  credit  buy- 
ing lias  "rown  into  over  the  past  few 
decades. 

This  bill,  the  fruit  of  8  years'  work 
by  men  and  women  seeking  a  better 
break  for  the  consumer,  would  give  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  Slates  the 
right  to  know  just  how  much  credit  costs 
both  in  terms  of  total  cash  amount  and 
true  annual  interest. 

The  measure  would  make  credit  buy- 
ing simple  and  straightforward  for  every- 
one from  the  housewife  buj-ing  clothes 
for  her  family,  to  the  businessman  shoiJ- 
l-iing  for  a  new  car,  lo  the  investor  seek- 
ing a  bank  with  the  highest  interest 
yield,  lo  the  highschool  boy  comparing 
prices  on  motorbikes. 

The  bill,  even  more  significantly,  would 
give  needed  jirotcction  to  the  iX)or  and 
underprivileged  who  are  all  too  often 
bilked  into  paying  unconscionably  high 
interest  on  the  credit  plans  they  accept 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  belter  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  my  home 
State.  Massachusetts,  has  pioneered  in 
the  enactment  of  meaningful  and  suc- 
cessful irutn-in-lending  legislation. 
These  laws  have  proved  groundless  any 
fears  that  consumer  protection  acts 
might  hamper  business  or  harass  busi- 
nessmen. The  Massachusetts  laws,  in 
fact,  have- stimulated  credit  buying  and 
have  led  to  better  understanding  be- 
tween business  and  consumer,  providing 
ample  evidence  that  such  le«islalion 
works  and  works  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  when  the  Committee  goes  back 
into  the  House  to  insert,  at  this  point, 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  trulh-in-lending 
impact  since  its  enactment  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. 

Ftderal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

Boston.  Mass.,  Noreinber  15,  1967. 
Mr.  Dermot  Shea, 

Executiiv  Secretary.  Consumers'  Council. 
State  Office  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Shea;  Following  is  a  short  anal- 
ysis we  made  to  try  to  determine  whetlier 
•'•Truth  in  I^endu-.g"  had  had  any  Impact 
since  its  inception  In  Massachusetts. 
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RtTAlL  SALES    PERCENT  CHANGE,  JANUARY  AUGUST  1966 
TO  JANUARY-AUGUST  1967 


Tout 
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New  England 
MassacnuietH 
Pergonal  income  (lame 
period) 

(lew  Ingland. 

MassKhusettt. 


hi  0 

hlO 


+3.0 
r4.0 


^7  5 
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Thus  despite  .\  somewhat  sn\aller  rise  in 
personal  income  Massachusetts  had  a  better 
gulii  in  retail  sales,  thus  far  m  1967  over 
1966  than  did  New  England  ius  a  whole 

CONSUMER    CREDIT     AT    FINANCIAL     INSTIHJTIONS     IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 


Savings 
Commer-        iaies       Coii'.umet      ti,)nki 
Percent.ige  t,iin\   cial  Bank!      Imance  loan  (Ma^.a- 

companies  compinies    chusett^ 

only) 


December  1965  to 

September 

1966. -. 

7 

7 

Qecember  1966  to 

September 

• 

!967   . 

5 

-! 

43 


Consumer  credit  has  grown  slower  at  all 
financial  institutions  in  1967  than  in  1966 
Perhaps  consumer  loan  i small  loan)  com- 
panies have  iuffered  the  most,  while  savings 
banks  ha\e  done  the  best,  but  this  com- 
parative trend  seems  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence already  m  1966  and  earlier  Savings 
t>anks  have  advertised  more  a«gres.sively  and 
they  were  bound  to  get  an  increasing  share 
of  the  market  m  any  case.  In  addition,  com- 
mercial banks  have  begun  to  .idvertlse  credit 
cards  and  check  credit  aggressively  so  that 
they  were  probably  also  due  to  get  a  bigger 
share 

Very  trulv  yours. 

P\ft  S    .Anderson 

H  R.  UGOl  IS  designed  to  protect  buyer 
and  .-seller  ah-:c  It  calls  lor  a  standard- 
ized ian^'uagf  in  credit  contracts  and 
advertisements — a  language  that  t;ives 
consumers  a  neasunntt  .-tick  by  which 
they  can  compare  credit  plans,  that  gives 
businesses  a  lorum  by  which  they  can 
compete  openly  and  .straighifor\nardly 
for  the  .shopper  s  dollar  This  language, 
clear  and  explicit,  would  do  away  with 
the  muddle  ol  words  unscrupulous  busi- 
nessmen use  m  their  contracts  to  mask 
charges  from  the  consumer  It  would  do 
away  with  the  .-mall  print  and  evasive 
verbiage  .some  reasonable  businessmen 
feel  forced  to  u.se  in  order  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  credit  marketplace 

The  bill  would  also  put  restrictions  on 
the  ^'arnishment  of  wage.s — a  provision 
that  places  on  the  creditor  the  burden 
of  extending  credit  wisely  and  responsi- 
bly— and  would  create  a  national  com- 
mission to  study' the  burgeoning  credit 
busme.ss  throughout  the  Nation 
"  I  would  like  to  commend  Mrs  Sulli- 
vAifv  the  able  and  distinguished  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Missouri,  for  her  long 
and  .spirited  fliiit  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House 

As  tfte  bill  .stands  now.  however,  it 
leaves  open  two  gaping  loopholes  that 
Mrs  §VLLivAN  was  unable  to  plug  up 
whej>-H.R.  11601  was  before  the  Banking 
.itfcl  Currency  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer .-ifTairs.  One  loophole  would  ex- 
empt stores  ofTering  revolving;  charge 
accounts  from  disclosing  the  true  annual 


rate  of  interest  The  other  would  exempt 
from  disclosure  service  charges  of  $10  or 
less  on  any  single  credit  tran.sactlon 

I  urue  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
not  only  to  pa.ss  this  bill  but  to  supixjrt 
Mrs  Si'Li.ivATK  in  her  attempt  to  extend 
its  provisions  to  close  the  two  loopholes 
I  have  just  cited 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Chairman,  on 
January  10.  1968.  Illinois  Stale  Senator 
Cecil  aartee/ Democrat,  sixike  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Retail 
A.ssaciatio/(  Executives  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  )io\.e\  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Partee  has  a  distinguished 
bae^round.  having  served  8  years  as  an 
a.ssistant  States  attoine>'  m  Cook  Coun- 
ty, III  He  earned  a  BS  degree — cum 
laude — in  business  administration  at 
Tennessee  State  University  in  Nashville, 
T«>nn  .  and  then  went  on  to  earn  a  J.D. 
degree  at  Northwestern  University  Law 
School  in  Chicago.  111. 

He  was  first  elected  as  State  Repre- 
sentative in  1956,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1966,  when  he  was  elected 
as  State  Senator  from  the  26th  District 
of  Illinois.  Dunn :  Ins  service  in  both  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives  and 
Illinois  Senate,  Mr  Partee  has  compiled 
an  outstanding  record  and  has  served  his 
constituents  ably  and  with  distinction. 

Just  recently  Senator  Partee  sponsored 
and  had  passed  in  the  Illinois  State  Leg- 
islature a  bill.  SB  977.  Ill  ,  to  require 
the  pupils  in  grades  8  through  12  to  be 
taught  and  to  be  required  to  study 
courses  in  the  area  of  consumer  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  I  have  spent 
considerable  time  studying  the  critical 
issue  of  consumer  protection,  and  I  do 
feel  that  consumer  education  i  of  prime 
importance  in  reaching  an  effective  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  we  face  today. 

The  House  of  Representatives  today  be- 
gins consideration  of  H.R  11601,  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  Because 
I  feel  that  Senator  Partees  timely  and 
original  thinking  on  this  issue  will  be 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se 
in  deliberating  on  this  issue,  I  am  en- 
closing the  complete  text  of  Senator 
Partees  remarks  before  the  American 
Retail  .Association  Executives  at  this 
|)oint  in  the  Concression\l  Record.  His 
remarks  follow  : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  intro- 
duction. It  IS  my  extreme  pleasure  to  have 
been  invited  to  '.alk  with  such  an  Illustrious 
group  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
disseminating  whatever  little  I  know  about 
Consumer  Education  to  this  group  in  the 
hope  that  we  tan  make  a  Consumer  Educa- 
tion a',  ital  and  required  course  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  all  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  adult  courses  should 
be  an  .luxiliary  must. 

As  you  perhaps  know  by  now.  a  Consumer 
Education  BUI  was  passed  m  the  laat  session 
of  tj^e  Illinois  State  l>'gislature  I  am  grate- 
ful to  all  persons  who  helped  and  aided  in 
Its  becoming  law.  but  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful, and  I  pause  to  say  so  now.  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Meek,  and  the  Illinois  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation 

Many  people  have  asked  the  need  and  the 
necessity  for  the  Bill,  others  have  made  dis- 
creet inquiry  as  to  my  personal  Interest  in 
this  subject  I  h'lpe  you  will  pardon  the  per- 
sonal reference,  but  i  think  that  my  personal 
background   has   something    to  do   with    my 


intere.st  in  this  subject  It  happens  that  I  dis- 
covered America,  and  was  born  lii  a  small 
town  in  the  State  of  Arkansiis  I  have  often 
Remarked  thai  the  town  l.s  .so  small  that 
they  did  not  iiave  a  Howard  Johnson  and 
even  If  they  had  had  one,  it  perhaps  wnuld 
have  had  only  two  flavors  instead  of  the 
proverbial  twenty-eight 

As  a  boy.  1  made  perhaps  my  first  real 
st.ib  at  Consumer  Education  when  I  went  in 
t.i  p\irchase  some  shirts  from  the  local  J  C 
I'ltiny  Store  One  of  the  shirts  which  was 
described  In  glowing  advertising  terms,  .-old 
tor  sixty-nine  cents,  and  the  other  a  rather 
deluxe  model,  sold  for  eighty-nine  cent.s 

Today  the  dlllerence  .seems  minuscule 
and  hardly  worth  mentioning  Ihen.  it  was 
.1  inoiuinienl.il  decision,  m, iking  a  choice  of 
garment  as  to  lonpfevlty,  wear.iblllty  and  the 
other  factors  that  entered  my  reasoning  proc- 
ess .uid  that  deci.,lon  was  based  on  wh«t  we 
may  now  describe  as  a  facet  of  Consumer 
Education. 

As  a  child.  I  remember  that  my  father 
owned  an  automobile  which  had  a  gasoline 
tank  capacity  of  ten  gallons.  We  lived  six 
miles  from  the  Missouri  State  Line,  where  gas 
could  be  purcha.sed  for  some  four  or  five 
cents  less  per  gallon  than  in  the  state  of 
Arkaiisa.s  due.  of  course  to  the  (iitfcrence 
in  State  tax  (a  subject  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  ot  this  group  on  many  oc- 
casions) The  distance  from  my  home  town 
to  a  L'asolinc  station  at  the  Missouri  State 
Line  was  six  miles  each  way  The  problem 
then,  as  presented,  was  how  much  do  you 
save  by  driving  to  Missouri  and  filling  a  ten- 
gallon  tank  at  a  savings  of  four  'o  live  cents 
per  ?allon.  while  using  whatever  ga.soline 
it  took  to  drive  the  twelve  miles  to  effect 
the  pavings.  .So.  you  see.  Consumer  Kduca- 
tlon  in  the  broader  sense  is  .something  iii 
which  I  have  lived  since  childhood  I  have 
tried  -since  then  to  translate  these  experi- 
ences and  theit  intrinsic  value  in  terms  of 
money  management  to  my  <>wn  children. 
Their  more  affluent  childhood,  as  compared  to 
my  own.  makes  the  lesson  a  little  harder  to 
teach  During  another  period  i>f  my  life  I 
served  in  the  St^ale's  Attorneys  Office  of  Cook 
Countv,  and  was  .issigned  initially  to  the 
Fraud  and  Complaint  Department  Here  I 
heard  countless  stories  of  woe  from  many 
uninformed  citizens,  because  .:f  their  prob- 
lems Without  money  management  Many  of 
these  problems  could  have  been  averted,  it 
seemed  to  mc.  if  someone  had  Ixithered  to 
teach  them  the  basics  of  Consumer  Educa-  i 
tlon  and  Money  Management. 

At  a  still  later  period  of  my  life  I  was 
elected  t^  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  as  a 
Repesentative  in  its  General  A.ssemtalv,  where 
1'.  was  my  frustrating  pleasure  for  many  ses- 
.sions  to  work  toward  what  has  loosely  been 
described  as  Credit  Reform  Legislation 

Finally,  in  the  last  .session  ot  the  Legit^la- 
ture.  diiring  my  Freshmaiy^enate  Term. 
manv  rather  s.ilutary-p»e*x»«rof  Credit  Reform 
Legislation  were  passed  .md  I  am  person- 
ally, though  modestly  proud  of  my  own 
contribution   to   their  passage. 

In  addition  to  these  experiences  as  a  child 
and  as  an  Assistant  States  Attorney,  and 
finally  as  a  Legislator,  I  liave  come  to  know 
from  experiences  with  my  own  children  how- 
little  they  know  about  money  management 
and  how  little  value  is  placed  on  money,  il 
I  may  compare  my  own  childhood. 

One  day.  one  of  my  daughters  bought  a 
bag  of  rcx-k  candy  I  did  not  know  that  they 
sold  it  any  more  I  was.  of  course,  surprised  to 
see  it  in  my  household,  and  I  was  thoroughly 
shocked  wlien  I  observed  a  price  tag  of  thirty- 
nine  cents  for  a  small  bag 

When  I  inquired  of  my  daughter  how  much 
this  was.  she  said,  ■only  thirty-nine  cents". 
My  childhood  recollection  of  rock  candy  was. 
as  to  cost,  not  more  than  five  cents  a  ton. 
We  try.  liowever.  to  teach  money  management 
in  many  ways.  At  the  age  of  seven.  I  bought 
one  of   my  daughters  ten   shares  of  stock.  I 
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bought  It  In  a  company  which  has,  as  its  main 
product,  a  candy  bar  called  Tootsle  Roll. 
She  is  now  their  greatest  salesman,  paid  or 
unpaid,  and  cherishes  the  twenty-four  cent 
dividend  checks  in  an  almost  unholy  sort  of 
way. 

ft  seems  to  me.  however,  that  she  Is  learn- 
ing something  about  the  market  place,  and 
the  younger  we  start  to  teach,  the  better. 

I  wondered  whether  the  poverty  of  the 
Thirties  and  the  affluence  of  the  Sixties, 
tliough  widely  divergent  in  economic  stabil- 
ity, were  not  nonetheless  quite  close  together 
and  correlated  in  the  context  of  the  need  to 
teach  Consumer  Education  and  money 
management 

I  suppose  little  things  happen  in  every 
household  which  are  interesting  to  parents 
of  another  generation,  but  I  found  it  quite 
interesting  when  my  seventeen  year  old 
(laughter,  upon  completion  of  high  school, 
had  her  first  Job  in  an  oliice  where  she  was 
paid   the  sum  of  $2.35  per  liour. 

I  was  astounded  at  her  lirst  experience  in 
the  commercial  world  as  I  compared  it  to  my 
own  first  experiences.  It  was  interesting, 
though,  that  her  ten  year  old  sister  com- 
mensed  to  do  little  chores  for  the  older  one 
and  generally  suggested  that  she,  the 
younger  one,  should  be  put  on  the  payroll  of 
the  older. 

The  discussion  was  interesting.  Older  girl, 
Why  are  you  doing  these  things  for  me?" 
Younger  child,  "I  thought  I  should  help  you, 
because  since  you  are  working,  I  want  to  be 
on  your  payroll."  Older  girl,  "How  much  per 
week  do  you  think  I  should  pay  you?" 
Younger  child.  'ja.OO  per  week."  Older  girl, 
who  at  this  time  had  worked  two  days  during 
I'.er  entire  life,  "Why,  that  is  too  much.  You 
dont  know  the  value  of  money.  I  will  pay  you 
$1  50  per  week."  Younger  child.  "All  right,  I 
think  you  are  cheating  me.  but  I  will  do  it." 
Older  girl  exits  room  and  younger  child  says 
to  me.  "You  know.  I  really  only  thought  I 
could  get  fifty  cents.  I  drove  a  pretty  good 
bargain,  didn't  I?" 

All  of  these  experiences,  though  personal. 
In  a  combined  fashion  cle.irly  showed  to  me 
the  need  for  Consumer  Education  and  Money 
Management 

Personal  experiences  a.-ide,  I  took  a  rather 
academic  approach  to  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation and  my  curiosity  satiated  by  a  re- 
port done  at  my  request  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  State  Legislature.  Research 
very  clearly  showed  the  need  lor  teaching 
Consumer  Education  in  a  period  of  affluence 
as  well  as  In  a  period  of  extreme  poverty. 

There  ybu  have  n  composite  of  my  reasons 
and  my  interests  in  this  much  needed  field 
of  concentrated  learning. 

Consumer  education  in  the  United  States 
had  a  push  forward  in  the  1930's  due  to  the 
Great  Depression.  Many  believe  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  another  great  movement  in  Con- 
sumer Education,  this  time  caused  partly 
by  our  affluence  rather  than  our  hard  times. 
Some  believe  that  children  today  are  not 
receiving  the  training  in  the  homes  they 
should  wTth  respect  to  Consumer  Education 
and  that  schools  should  provide  it.  Others, 
however,  believe  that  the  schools  are  not 
the  place  to  teach  Consumer  Education. 

Some  believe  that  a  Consumer  Education 
gap  has  arisen  within  the  last  generation 
and  that  many  children  no  longer  receive 
adequate  consumer  training  at  home.  Part 
of  this  is  due,  it  is  thought,  to  increasing 
affluence,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
ketplace has  become  more  complicated. 

Spending  by  teen-agers  has  risen  sharply 
ill  recent  years,  according  to  sources.  Some 
are  concerned  that  while  children  are  big 
spenders  today,  they  will  be  even  bigger 
spenders  m  the  future  as  adults.  The  fact 
that  many  young  marriages  are  breaking  up 
fver  financial  reasons  leads  some  to  believe 
that  the  schools  should  do  more  in  teach- 
ing about  consumer  education. 

On   the   other   hand,   others   believe   that 


consumer  education  should  be  taught  in 
the  homes  and  that  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum Is  already  too  full  to  take  on  con- 
sumer education  courses.  A  college  professor 
is  quoted  as  saying  after  hearing  the  sup- 
posed virtues  of  consumer  education.  "This 
all  sounds  very  Interesting,  but  don't  you 
think  GrSnsumer  education  Is  much  too  !>rac- 
tical  {*  be  academically  respectable?" 

Consumer  education  apparently  had  Its 
beginning  in  the  first  liome  economics 
courses  which  started  about  1900.  A  great 
boost  In  consumer  education  courses  re- 
portedly came  with  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930's.  By  the  early  1940's,  consumer  edu- 
cation "Had  a  firm  grip  on  some  of  the  rungs 
of  the  education  ladder".  The  public  was  re- 
ixjrtedly  Interested  in  any  source  which 
would  show  their  children  how  to  .spend 
money  and  time  intelligently,  how  to  avoid 
frauds  and  schemes,  and  how  to  imalyze  ad- 
vertising. 

In  1944.  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  stated.  "All  youth 
need  to  understand  how  to  purchase  and  use 
goods  and  services  Intelligently,  understand- 
ing both  the  value  received  by  the  consumer 
and  the  economic  consequenecs  of  their  acts. 

By  1955,  Consumer  Education  had  Jelled 
and  until,  approximately,  1960.  stayed  at  its 
peak.  It,  then,  dropp>ed  off  due  t<;  a  number 
of  reported  reasons:  Courses  were  being 
taught  by  half-interested  teachers  di-aft^d 
to  fill  vacancies.  Original  teachers  of  Con- 
sumer Elducation  courses  had  moved  on  to 
bigger  and  better  jobs.  Colleges  preparing 
teachers  had  not  instituted  many  courses 
for  Consumer  Education.  Separate  Consumer 
Education  courses  folded  and  their  contents 
became  parts  of  other  courses. 

The  Director  of  Curriculum  Development 
in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Is  of  the  opinion  that  most  teach- 
ers of  social  studies  In  Illinois  spend  con- 
siderable effort  in  teaching  about  consumer 
finance  and  economics.  This  exposure  to  some 
sort  of  economic  education  starts  reportedly 
at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  level.  A 
University  of  Chicago  office  concerned  with 
economic  education  reports  that  Illinois  chil- 
dren receive  some  sort  of  Consumer  Educa- 
tion, but  It  is  mostly  economic  theory.  Re- 
portedly, some  amount  of  coiisumer  educa- 
tion is  taught  in  home  economics  and  voca- 
tional education  courses  in  Illinois. 

A  survey  of  several  textbooks  on  Consumer 
Education  In  the  Illinois  State  Library  indi- 
cated the  following  topics  are  some  of  those 
usually  covered: 

"The  Consumer  in  Today's  Business  World 
Managing  Money,"  "Budgeting  for  the  In- 
dividual," "Budgeting  for  the  Family.  "  Sav- 
ings," "Substitutes  for  Money." 

"Using  Credit."  "Credit  and  the  Consumer." 
"Installment  Buying,"  "Borrowing  Money." 

"Good  Buymanshlp,"  "Planning  Before 
Shopping,"  "Using  Advertisln^Intelligently.  ' 
"Shopping  Know-How." 

"Buying  Insurance,"  "Social  Insurance." 
"Life  Insurance,"  "Accident  and  Health  In- 
surance," "Property  Insurance." 

"The  Law  and  the  Consumer.  '  "Making  a 
Contract,"  "Legal  Aspects  of  Buying,  "  "Using 
Credit  Instruments,"  "Consumer  Protection 
by  Law." 

Some  believe  consumer  education  is  not 
dead.  Economics  teachers,  for  example,  re- 
port a  strong  student  interest  in  consumer 
relationships  in  their  courses.  Others,  such 
as  science,  -physics,  chemistry  and  even  Eng- 
lish teachers,  report  interest  in  consumer  re- 
lationship aspects  they  inject  into  their 
coiu-ses. 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  get  such  a  Bill 
passed  in  your  State.  I  would  recommend 
that  there  are  five  principal  groups  which 
deserve  your  attention.  They  are  the  edu- 
cators, the  business  community,  the  Legisla- 
tors, including  of  course,  the  Governor,  who 
must  sign  the  Bill,  the  Communication 
Media  and  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations. 


We  are  ple^ised  to  announce  that  we  suc- 
cessfully put  these  groups  together  in  the 
context  of  interest  and  work  and  through 
them  got  passed  Into  law.  the  Consumer  Ed- 
ucation BUI  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Ray  Page,  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  under 
the  terms  of  the  Bill  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  develpoing  the  course  and 
currlcultun  for  grades  ten  through  twelve. 
lias  convened  and  activated  an  experienced 
curriculum  commission  to  establish  the  re- 
quired consumer  credit  education  courses 
and  to  establish  the  necessary  reference  ma- 
terials for  sound  instruction  vise,  courses  and 
material  approved  not  alone  by  credit 
grantors  of  me  highest  reputation,  but  also 
of  union  leaders,  consumer  agencies  and  ed- 
ucational authorities  to  insure  courses  pro- 
viding a  full  balance  lor  the  inquiring  stu- 
dent. You  will  be  happy  to  know  that,  al- 
though Fred  Goerlltz  ol  our  State,  though  he 
retired  on  January  1st.  is  going  to  be  work^ig 
•>vith  this  developmental  group.  You  see.  in 
Illinois,  we  don't  let  good  brains  leave  us. 
We  use  them. 

Prom  years  of  personal  experience,  both 
as  an  Assistant  State's  Attorney,  assigned 
to  the  Fraud  ind  Complaint  Division,  and 
iilso.  after  years  of  frustrating  i  (Torts  as  :i 
State  Legislator  to  help  pass  credit  Reform 
Legislation.  I  came  to  know  and  realize  that 
the  basically  real  though  paHiluHy  slow 
method  of  helping  the  citizefiry  was  by 
suirtmg  with  the  young,  while  sxill  in  school, 
and  tcMchlng  in  an  orderly  fxshlon.  t.hc 
proper  concept  of  crediff  and  money  man- 
i'.gement  They  must  be  Imparted  the  knowl- 
edge that  Consumer  Credit  is  a  \ilal  part  of 
their  lives — either  a  great  oppcjrtunity  or  a 
frightful  menace  to  their  economic  and  .'O- 
cijil  lives  They  must  see  consumer  credit 
lor  what  it  is — an  economic  device  through 
which  they  may  acquire  what  they  wapt  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  future  earnings.  They  must 
be  impressed  with  the  understanding  that 
consumer  credit  serves  to  maintain  the  im- 
portant balance  between  America's  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption.  They 
must  be  taught  that  properly  regulated  and 
properly  used  consumer  credit  is  absolutely 
e.ssential  to  acquire  the  sales  volume  needed 
to  run  this  economy  and  adequately  fi- 
nance the  enormous  demand  for  more  and 
more  jobs,  more  and  more  spendable  in- 
come and  more  and  more  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  solvent  operation  of  an  enlightened  Na- 
tion. 

■'Hence,  the  idea  of  adding  to  our  school 
curriculum,  or.  rather,  of  balancing  'and 
practicalizlng  our  courses  of  study;  the 
teaching  of  consumer  education,  is  but  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  penetrating  de- 
sire to  obtain  financial  responsibility,  to 
make  the  thought  of  bankruptcy  the  dis- 
grace which  it  too  often  is.  and  to  lessen, 
through  education,  the  need  for  laws  which 
can  have  no  meaning,  no  usefulness  unless 
those  who  presumably  must  live  under  them 
can  understand  them  and  have  the  full  pro- 
tection which  only  their  understanding  c::n 
bring  about. 

Teaching  to  the  consumer  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  money,  money  management,  what  to 
buy  for  cash' and  when  to  use  credit  :<re  all 
parts  of  the  much  needed  equipment  for  a 
well-planned  financial  life.  One  solid  course 
in  the  intelligent  use  of  consumer  credit  is. 
in  the  long  run.  worth  a  hundred  costly 
enforced  laws  dUected  at  the  abuses  cf  cred- 
it by  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Reputable  sellers  need  enlightened  buy- 
ers Enlightened  buyers  cherish  reputable 
sellers.  ^ 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
protest  the  proposed  exemption  of  re- 
volving credit  from  the  annual  rate  dis- 
closure requirements  of  this  bill. 

Tliere  has  been  an  enormous  amount 
of  store  salesmanship  to  the  Members  of 
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this  body  on  the  proposition  that  revolv- 
ing credit  should  be  exempted  because 
l'_.  percent  perinonth  is  supposedly  not 
really  18  percent  [jer  year  It  is  alleged 
that  the  true  annual  rate  u  impossible  to 
fitjure  because  of,  first,  the  bettinning 
p«-riod  in  which  no  credit  charge  is  im- 
ixi.sed — the  so-cilled  free  ride,  and 
second  the  fact  iha.  pe«iple  purchase  and 
repay  at  uiriividually  difTerent  points  of 
lime  and  '.n  difffr^nt  amounts 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  pure  obfiuscation. 
All   charge    account   customers    ^'ct    the 
free   ride   ■•vhether  or   not    they   use   the 
stores   plan    for   exttndi'd   credit    Tliey 
mav  decide  on  full  repayment  before  the 
end  of  the  free  period,  thereby  avotdms 
service  charges  altOi,'ether.  or  they  may 
decide  to  finance  the  purcha.se  by  paying 
installments  over  a  !>eriod  of  months,  ui 
which  case  they  i>ay  s<-rvice  charges  for 
the  extra  time  they  take    Tlie  point  at 
which  the  service  charges  begin  to  run 
Ls  the  relevant  startim;  point  for  fl.;ur- 
ing    out    whether    the    store's   credit    is 
cheaper  or   that  of  some  other  lender. 
If  the  customer  decides  in  favor  of  an- 
other .source  of  tinancuig.  he  pays  .)ff  his 
accoimt  before  the  end  of  the  free  pe- 
riod-wind commences  repaying  the  alt<>r- 
native  lender  who  has  offered  a   lower 
credit  cost   It  is  nonsense  to  include  the 
free  period  in  the  f^gunuL;  of  the  annual 
rale,  smce  the  customer  is  under  no  ob- 
lii,'ation   to  continue  1o   use  the  stores 
credit  after  the  free  period  has  expired. 
Second,  the  fact  thai  the  customer  may 
make  repayments  at  varying  dates  with- 
in  any   particular   period   is   irrelevant. 
What  IS  important  is  the  normal  schedule 
of   repayments  and  the  rale  of  charge 
a&st>ssed    lor    that    scht-dule.    It    can    be 
mathematically  demonstrated  that  with 
elimmat'-on  of   the   free    ride    from   the 
computation  and  the  use  of  the  scheduled 
repayment  dates  to  which  the  customer 
is  fully  entit.ed.  a  monthly  rale  of  I'i 
percent  does  .n  fact  work  out  to  18  pt'r- 
cent  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  alleged  impossi- 
bility of  converting  monthly  revolving 
credit  charges  to  an  annual  rate  basis  is 
simply  .special  interest  pleading  which 
sliould  be  rejected  by  this  body  I  hardly 
need  elaborate  the  enormity  of  the  loop- 
hole the  revolving  credit  exemption 
would  create.  It  invites  eveiy  lender  who 
can  do  so  to  conven.  to  revolving  credit 
In  order  to  maintain  a  competitive  posi- 
tion by  avoiding  disclosure  of  annual 
rates  of  charge.  Tliose  who  cannot  con- 
vert will  simply  suffer  the  consequences. 
The  consumer  will  continue  to  be  misled, 
and  to  believe  tl^at  a  .-tatcd  annual  rate 
of  14  percent  by  a'^urnilure  ^tore  is  more 
expensive  tlian  a  1'2-percent  monthly 
rate  quoted  by  a  depaitment  store,  al- 
though the  exact  opposite  is  true 

We  are  here  to  ^)ass  a  bill  which  will 
require  annual  rate  statements  by  all 
lenders,  so  that  the  credit  buyer  and  the 
loan  borrower  can  know  the  true  cost  of 
his  credit,  so  that  one  creditor  does  not 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  another, 
and  so  that  consumers  can  compare  fi- 
nance rates  not  only  on  consumer  loans 
but  also  with  other  interest  charges 
ran^'ing  from  .savings  accounts  to  mort- 
gages to  the  r^alional  debt. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  revolvlns  credit 


exemption  in  favor  of  the  full  coverage 
provisions  of  H  R  11601  as  originally  in- 
troduced. 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  title  II  of  the  com- 
miiue  s  bill  providmg  for  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  i-v^nushment  of  wages.  The 
committees  heaiings  fully  document  jus- 
tification for  these  provisions 

The  restrictions  on  the  garnishment  of 
wages  proposed  by  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  both  major 
trade  union.s  in  the  country  as  well  as 
major  indastrialists  The  AFL-CIO.  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  Steel- 
workers  of  America  are  joined  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp  .  Inland  Steel 
Corp  .  and  tlie  Republic  Steel  Corp  in 
supporting  the  limitation  on  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages 

pi  addition  to  these  endor.semcnts.  the 
committee's  hearings  include  the  tesli- 
inony  of  lour  U  S  referees  in  bankruptcy 
These  referees,  conung  from  such  diverse 
areas  of  the  country  ;us  Tennessee  and 
Oregon.  California  and  Texas,  uniformly 
supported  a  ban  or  restriction  on  the 
garnishment  of  wages  They  pointed  out 
from  their  cumulalive  experience  of  more 
than  half  a  century  in  bankruptcy  courts 
that  garnishment  is  the  .-.ingle  most  sig- 
nificant factor  driving  people  into  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  It  was  their  considered 
judcment  that  99  percent  of  the  debtors 
turning  to  the  bankruptcy  courts  .■seeking 
personal  bankruptcy  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  pay  off  their  debts  but  were 
fearful  of  the  impact  of  the  garnishment 
of  wages  on  their  ability  to  continue  to 
support  their  families  The.se  people  were 
left  with  no  aliernatlvc  but  to  plunge 
themselves  into  personal  bankruptcy. 

The  committee's  proposal  is  modest, 
indeed.  Rejecting  an  absolute  ban  on  the 
ganushment  of  wa^;dfe.  the  committee 
amendment  would  restrict  such  garnish- 
ment to  10  ijercent  of  earninis  above  $30 
a  week  and  would  prevent  an  employer 
from  discharging  an  employee  by  virtue 
of  a  single  garnishment  of  wages. 

The  record  siiows  that  where  garnish- 
ment IS  used.  It  is  used  essentially  by 
relatively  few  merchants  or  lenders  in  a 
community  and  is  most  frequently  used 
by  unscrupulous  merchants  or  lenders, 
preying  on  the  i>oor  and  unsophisticated. 
There  is  every  justification  for  the 
committee  amendment.  It  provides  a 
reasonable  hnutalion  on  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages  while  still  ;)ermittuig  the 
legitimate  use  of  I'ainishment  by  credi- 
tors. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendmen: 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise 'in  support  of  H  R.  11601,  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  legislation 
which  IS  vitally  needed  to  protect  all  of 
our  fellow  Americans  and  particularly 
tho6e  of  mcxlest  or  low  incomes. 

During  my  years  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  continually  voted  for  and  supiwrted 
measures  to  protect  the  family  and  the 
individual  from  fraud  and  deceit  in  the 
marketplace  and  from  dangerous  prod- 
ucus.  Only  last  .ses.sion  the  Congress  en- 
acted much  needed  legislation  which  had 
my  support  to  protect  the  consumer  such 
as  the  Hammable  Fabrics  Amendments 
of  1967  which  establishes  new  standards 


to  provide  protection  against  the  sale  of 
hlBhlv  flammable  wearing  apparel  and 
interior  furni.shin-s  Also  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal-State  cxjperation  for 
intrastate  moat  inspection  sUindards  and 
a  pro::ram  to  bring  State  meat  in.->pec- 
tion  .-vsums  in  liiiC  .vith  Federal. 

However,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  whicli  we  are  considering  today 
if  enacted  without  restrictive  amend- 
ments could  be  the  most  imixirtant  con- 
sumer legislation  passed  by  the  Con':;ress 
in  vtars. 

The  lending  of  money  and  the  exten- 
sion of  crt^dit  are  now  among  the  largest 
businesses  in  the  United  States  I  believe 
that  the  very  least  we  in  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  for  the  consumer  is 
to  require  those  who'extend  credit  to  give 
to  their  customers  a  clear  statement  of 
the  costs  of  that  credit. 

Therefore,  on  F'cbruary  1  of  last  year. 
I  introduced  H.R  4485.  the  Truth  in 
Lendm;:  Act  which  would  accomplish 
many  of  the  objectives  of  title  I  of  H.R. 
11601,  which  we  are  considerinc  today. 

On  Au_'ust  8,  1967. 1  testified  before  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
support  of  my  bill  at  which  time  I  also 
slated  my  support  for  a  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act. 

A  bill  with  [jrovtsions  similar  to  mine. 
S.  5.  but  with  certain  exemptions  I  do 
not  support  pa.s.sed  the  Senate.  These 
exemptions  to  which  I  am  opposed  would 
e.xempl  from  the  i)rotection  of  the  law 
revolving  credit  transactions  which  are 
used  by  large  department  stores  and  ex- 
tensions of  consumer  credit  of  up  to  $100. 
In  regard  to  these  exemptions  I  wish 
to  lom  my  able  coUca'^ue.  Mrs.  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan,  in  urging  this  body  to  enact  a 
bill  which  will  cover  revolving  credit 
transactions  and  extensions  of  consumer 
credit  of  up  toSlOO. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch 
as  I  iiave  sponsored  truth-in-lendmg  leg- 
islation in  the  four  Congresses  in  which 
I  have  served.  I  am  glad  that  this  issue 
has  finally  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Initially.  I  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
.sor  the  bill  first  proposed  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  who  wks  the  early  pioneer 
in  this  area  and  whose  determined  ef- 
forts brought  this  legislation  to  the  point 
of  enactment.  I  only  regret  that,  as  this 
proix)sal  is  finally  realized,  he  Is  no 
lont;-  r  serving  m  the  other  body. 

The  90th  Congress  has  made  siunifi- 
c£rtu  progress  in  the  long -neglected  field 
of  consumer  safeguards.  Following  the 
record  of  the  89th  Congress  in  truth  in 
packaging,  cigarette  labeling,  and  auto 
safety  measures,  it  has  passed  legisla- 
tion in  the  areas  of  flammable  fabrics, 
clean  meat,  and  clean  air.  Later  this  .ses- 
sion should  deal  with  bills  to  require 
pipeline  safety  and  electric  reliability. 

At  last  after  years  of  delay  Contness 
is  on  the  verge  of  pa.ssing  a  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  However,  the  question  still 
unresolved  is  whether  it  will  be  worthy  of 
that  title,  or  whether  it  m'ght  better  be 
called  the    'half-truth  in  landing  bill." 

The  Subcommittee  or/Consumer  Af- 
fairs under  the  chainpimship  of  the  dis- 
tinguislied  lady  from  Missouri  I  Mrs. 
Sullivan  i    has    reported   out    a   strong 
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consumer  credit  protection  measure. 
However.  H.R.  11601  has  been  reported 
with  amendments  which  weaken  it.  As 
ntroduced.  H.R.  11601,  which  I  spon- 
.'O'-ed  as  H.R.  11806.  was  substantially 
stronger  than  S.  4  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  dissenting  vote. 

S.  4  provides  for  the  disclosure  of  most 
types  of  consumer  credit.  However,  it  ex- 
empts first  mortgages  and  loans  where 
the  cost  of  credit  is  less  than  SIO.  It  also 
exempts  open-end  or  'revolving"  credit 
from  the  annual-rate  disclosure  require- 
ment. 

As  introduced.  H.R.  11601  applied  to 
these  transactions. 

H.R.  11601  includes\a  restriction  on 
'-garnishment  of  wages  and  a  provision 
that  credit  changes  be  disclosed  not  only 
at  the  time  of  sale,  but  in  advertising 
as  well.  It  also  creates  a  Consumer 
Finance  Commission  to  study  other  as- 
pects of  consumer  credit,  which  may  re- 
quire further  legislation. 

The  astonishing  rise  in  personal  bank- 
ruptcies is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
overextension  of  consumer  credit,  fre- 
(luently  to  persons  whom  the  seller  well 
knows  cannot  afford  further  indebted- 
ness. Over  indebtedness  makes  a  person 
easy  prey  for  those  offering  credit  at 
phenomenally  high  interest  rates. 

The  clear  public  disclosure  of  credit 
charges  will  serve  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

When  Senator  Paul  Douglas  first  in- 
troduced this  controversial  idea  in  the 
87th  Congress,  with  21  cosponsors.  he 
noted  three  compelling  reasons  why  such 
a  bill  should  be  enacted.  First,  business 
ethics:  to  drive  out  the  unethical  lender. 
Second,  economic  stabilization:  to  en- 
courage consumer  restraint  at  times 
when  interest  rates  were  high.  Third,  in- 
vigorated competition :  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  comparison  shop  for  the  fairest 
terms  of  credit. 

In  the  7  years  since  Senator  Douglas 
and  I  first  introduced  this  legislation, 
outstanding  consumer  indebtedness  has 
nearly  doubled,  and  interest  rates  are 
the  highest  in  decades.  Never  has  the 
need  been  clearer  for  the  strongest  pos- 
sible consumer  credit  legislation. 

The  recent  ghetto  dLsorders  give  a  new 
urgency  to  strong  consumer  legislation. 
Victimization  by  un.scrupulous  mer- 
chants and  finance  companies  adds  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  ghetto  resentment.  When 
riots  broke  out.  looters  turned  first  to 
those  businesses  which  had  been  "goug- 
ing '  them — selling  inferior  merchandise 
at  inflated  prices,  frequently  through 
the  use  of  inflated  credit. 

Sargent  Shriver.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  called  the 
practice  of  gouging  the  poor  "a  major 
contributor  to  the  frustration  and  de- 
siiair  which  finally  led  to  the  tragic  up- 
heavals which  have  recently  rocked  New- 
ark, Detroit,  and  so  many  other  cities." 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  11601  were  for- 
mulated to  require  clear  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  so  tha{  consumers  can  ra- 
tionally decide  whether  to  incur  further 
debt.  Full  and  uniform  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  permiCv.  the  consumer  to 
compare  'baigains  and  assist  him  to  be 
a  thrifty  shopper.  Disclosure  should  be 
uniform,  based  on  annual  rate,  so  that 
lalional  comparison  is  possible.  Requir- 


ing disclosure  in  advertising  is  part  of 
this  concept. 

The  inclusion  of  first  mortgages  is  an 
important  element,  since  mortgage  in- 
debtedness is  often  the  largest  single 
component  of  a  consumer's  credit  debt. 
The  homeowner  should  know  the  total 
cost  of  his  credit,  so  he  can  estimate  the 
advantages  of  paying  off  the  debt  on  his 
home  &s  soon  as  possible  as  compared  to 
financing  other  purchases  through  addi- 
tional credit. 

The  restriction  of  ganiishmrnt  prop- 
erly places  a  part  of  the  burden  for  the 
responsible  management  of  credit  on 
those  who  extend  it.  If  wages  can  no 
longer  be  garnisheed,  the  merchant  and 
the  finance  company  will  be  wary  of  over- 
burdening consumers  already  heavily  in 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11601.  as  reported 
with  amendments,  is  changed  in  several 
respects.  Certain  important  provisions. 
such  as  the  regulation  of  marains  on 
commodity  futures,  the  ban  on  confes- 
sion of  judgment  notes,  and  a  Federal 
usury  ceiling  were  not  included  and  de- 
ferred for  further  study  or  appropriate 
action.  I  believe  that  regulation  \.,  needed 
in  these  areas. 

Amendments  have  been  reported  in 
two  areas  which  can  only  weaken  the 
intent  of  the  bill.  H.R.  11601  lias  a  loop- 
hole for  loans  where  the  credit  charge  is 
under  $10  and  an  exemption  from  the 
annual  rate  disclosure  requirement  for 
revolving  or  open-end  credit.  I  urge 
that  these  amendments  not  be  agreed  to. 

Ti-uth-in-lending  legislation  should  not 
be  watered  down.  If  the  bill  the  House 
adopts  is  not  strong,  the  maze  of  credit 
confusion  will  be  only  partly  clarified — 
to  the  advantage  of  the  unscrupulous 
who  take  advantage  of  the  unprotected. 
Our  responsibility  not  only  to  the  con- 
sumer but  also  to  the  ethical  businessman 
is  to  enact  a  uniform  and  comprehensive 
measure. 

GENERAL   LEAVE  TO   EXTEND  REM.-VRKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Vandc]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  truth-in-lending  legisla- 
tion and  the  efforts  which  are  offered  to 
broaden  the  stope  of  this  legislation  to 
include  department  store  revolving  credit 
accounts.  This  Congress  must  not  deceive 
the  American  people  by  permitting  them 
to  believe  that  they  are  advised  on  their 
interest  charges  when  one  of  the  major 
items  of  interest,  the  department  store 
charges,  which  curreatly  run  at  18  per- 
cent per  year,  are  not  covered  by  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form.  The  trou- 
ble with  revolving  credit  is  that  the  con- 
sumer gets  revolved. 

Many  years  ago  in  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity, I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
18 -percent  interest  charge  assessed  by 
department  stores  was  not  a  condition  of 
the  contract  of  credit  between  the  de- 


partment stores  and  the  consumer.  When 
I  first  inquired  into  this  matter  in,JMy 
community  I  was  told  by  a  departinent 
store  which  assessed  the  charge  that  the 
18-i>ercent  interest  charge  was  made  un- 
der prevailing  department  store  policies, 
by  custom,  rather  than  by  any  agreement 
between  the  consumer  and  the  depart- 
ment store. 

Subsequently,  in  my  own  dealings  with 
department  stores.  I  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover through  my  own  experience  that 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  certain  depart- 
ment stores  to  advise  the  consumer  of 
credits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled.  In 
my  own  situation.  I  paid  a  Cleveland  de- 
partment store  twice  for  a  suit  which  I 
l)urchased  because  I  was  twice  billed  and 
I  issued  two  checks  for  the  same  jjur- 
chase.  Not  until  2  years  later  when  I 
audited  my  accounts  did  I  discover  that 
the  department  store  owed  me  $95  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  never  once  advising 
me  of  my  credit,  never  once  paying  me 
1  penny  of  interest  on  my  money  which 
the  department  store  used  over  this  pe- 
riod of  time.  If  it  is  proper  to  charge  in- 
terest on  unpaid  debts  it  is  equally  valid 
to  expect  interest  on  credits. 

Although  most  department  stores  are 
accurate  and  reliable  in  their  account- 
ing methods  and  very  prompt  to  assess 
the  18  percent  interest  charge  on  the 
unpaid  balance,  there  is  one  department 
store  which  operates  in  the  Washington 
area  which  handles  its  records  out  of  a 
New  York  bookkeeping  office.  This  com- 
pany has  double  billed  me  on  several  oc- 
casions and  in  checking  abound  with 
other  families  in  the  Washiiigton  area.  I 
have  found  12  different  situations  in 
which  this  company  has  double  billed 
accounts  for  consumer  purchases.  An 
operation  such  as  this  comes  very  close 
to  defrauding  the  public  with  the  use  of 
the  mails.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  total  amount  of  annual  loss  to  the 
American  consumer  through  department 
store  bookkeeping  errors  which  rarely 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Frankly,  the  best  protection  to  these 
consumer  losses  is  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
credit  purchases  and  rely  more  exten- 
sively on  payment  for  purchases  by  per- 
sonal check. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  depart- 
ment stores  are  more  in  the  banking 
business  than  they  are  in  the  selling 
business.  Apparently  they  make  more 
money  on  the  18-percent  interest  charge 
than  they  do  in  the  selling  of  merchan- 
dise. Whill  credit  accounts  are  appar- 
ently expensive  to  maintain  and  an 
added  burden  on  the  consumer  by  in- 
creased consumer  prices,  the  cash  pur- 
chaser gets  practically  no  incentive  for 
buying  providently  and  paying  for  his 
purchase  when  he  makes  it.  Very  often 
it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  correct  a 
breach  of  warranty  or  to  return  a  mis- 
represented product  unless  he  carefully 
saves  the  purchase  receipt. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
that  interest  charges  by  department 
stores  on  any  unpaid  balance  are  not  in- 
dicated on  the  bill  or  identified  as  such. 
Even  if  the  annual  interest  rate  is  not 
indicated,  th^  interest  charge  on  the 
unpaid  balance  should  be  identified  so 
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that  the  consumer  Ls  not  misled  In  be- 
heving  that  the  interest  charge  is  a  pur- 
chase 

AlthouRh  I  would  prefer  that  Interest 
charges  on  an  unpaid  balance  be  reported 
on  department  store  accounts  statins?  the 
interest  rate  on  an  annual  ba.->is.  I  would 
also  like  to  Insure  that  the  Interest  rate 
on  a  departmetU  store  account  are 
cleaily  marked  and  identified  iis  "charges 
for  interest  on  unpaid  balance  " 

This  would  help  the  consumer  to 
clearly  identify  the  uUerrst  charee  even 
though  the  aruiual  rate  of  interest  is  not 
printed  or  published  on  the  account 
notice. 

If  the  consumer  can  plainly  see  on  his 
department  store  bill  a  separately, 
clearly  identifiable  chareie  for  interest. 
It  will  clearly  advise  him  of  the  total 
amount  he  must  pay  every  month  for 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  and  for 
any  penalty  in  faillnii  to  pay  his  account. 

If  department  stores  are  t,'oin£:  to  be 
In  the  banking  business,  we  should 
clearly  demand  that  they  use  banking 
methods  so  that  no  one  is  deceived  and 
so  that  every  consiuner  can  clearly  see 
what  th?  credit  privilege  is  costing  him 
every  month 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  i^ince  the  time 
has  expired  on  both  sides,  I  ask  that  the 
Clerk  read 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  :t  rnacted  by  the  Smate  and  House  of 
Rcprrfentatii''i  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
iimf^co  m  Congrpf^  a^xeynbled. 

Section  1  This  ■\ct  m.iy  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act". 

Mr.  PATM.'\N  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motio:.  was  as  reed  to. 

Accordini;ly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  liavmc  lestimed  the  chair 
'Mr.  Price  of  Illinois' .  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  HLiu.-Ne  on  the 
State  of  the  Uiuon.  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havint;  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  H  R.  11601 1  to  .safe- 
guard tlTC  consumer  m  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  credit  by  rcquinnf;  full 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
finance  char^'es  in  credit  transactions 
or  m  ofifers  to  extend  credit:  by  estab- 
lishing; maxunum  rates  of  finance 
charges  in  credit  transactions;  by  au- 
thorizing the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  issue  regula- 
tions dealin;,'  with  the  cxces.sive  use  of 
-credit  for  the  puiixjse  of  t:ading  in  com- 
modity futures  contracts  affectln','  con- 
sumer prices:  by  establishing  machinery 
for  the  use  during  periods  of  national 
enicrcency  of  temporary  controls  over 
credit  to  prevent  inflationary  spirals:  by 
prohibiting  the  garnishment  of  wages: 
by  creatine;  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther regulation  of  the  consiuner  finance 
industry;  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  '  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 


on  the  bill  H.R.  11601  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

Tliere  was  :io  objection 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  US  DELEGATION  OF  THE 
CANADA- UNITED  STATES  INTFHl- 
PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States.  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  members  on  the  part  the 
House:  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Kelly,  of  New  York:  Mr. 
M^"RPHY,  of  Illinois:  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
California:  Mr  St  Gekmmn.  of  Rhode 
Island:  Mr  Pike,  of  New  York:  Mr  Kee, 
of  West  Virginia:  Mr.  Andrews,  of  North 
Dakota:  Mr.  Stafford,  of  VeiTOont;  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Dcncan, 
of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Broomfield,  of  Mich- 
igan 

APPOINTMENT  .^S  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  US  DELEG.VriON  OF  THE 
MEXICO- UNITED  ST.XTES  INTER- 
PAP.LJAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-420. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States.  Interparliamentai-y  Group  the 
following  members  on  the  part  the 
House:  Mr.  Nix.  of  Pennsylvania.  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  John- 
son, of  California;  Mr.  Gonzalez,  of 
Texas:  Mr.  te  la  Garza,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Selden.  of  Alabama:  Mr.  Fraser.  of  Min- 
nesota; Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois:  Mr. 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Wiialley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  Mr.  Dole,  of  Kansas. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  U  S  GROUP  OF  TOE  NORTH 
.-\TLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPE.AKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1,  Public  Law  689.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  US  L'roup  of 
the  North  .-Xtlantic  As.sembly  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr  Hays,  of  Ohio.  Chairman: 
Mr  RoDiNo,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Rivers. 
of  South  Carolina;  Mr  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Akends,  of  Illinois:  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr   PiNDLEY.  of  Illinois 


bers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operauon.s;  lu»wever,  I  am  submlttiiig  my 
resignttJon  ;i6  a  member  of  this  committee 
cfTeK^tlve  inimpdlately 

My   a.'woolatlon   wl*h   and   parUclpntion   in 
the  deliberations  of   this  group  will   remain 
a  pleasant  and  rewarding  exiyonence 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
Member  o/  Cungress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON    GOVf:RNMENT    tJPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mitter: 

c^'cress  of  thf  united  st.^tes. 
'  House  of  Representatives. 

'  Washington.  D  C  .  Jo'iuarj/  30,  1968 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  M«.  Speaker:  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  work  with  the  many  fine  mem- 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  olfer  a  privileged  resolution  >  H  Res. 
1051 1  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H  Res.  1051 

Resolved.  That  Paul  N  ^!cCloskey,  Jr.  <f 
California,  be,  nnd  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  tiovemmcnt 
Operations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


IGOR   SIKORSKY— A   GREAT 
*  AMERICAN 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr,  SiJcaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hotise  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tl-.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
mid-December.  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending.' the  annual  Wright  Day  Dinner 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  W'ashington.  At  that 
time,  all  in  attendance  were  delighted  by 
Igor  Sikorsky,  a  mild,  .solft -spoken  man 
who  is  renowned  as  the  father  of  the 
helicopter. 

Sikorsky's  work  stands  alone  as  a 
model  of  dedication  and  imaginative 
spirit,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
was  awarded  the  1967  Wright  Memorial 
Trophy.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe  the 
comments  he  made  that  evening  show 
the  true  value  of  a  free  man  working  on 
those  projects  and  roals  which  most  cap- 
ture his  own  heart.  ^ 

It  IS  no  surprise  that  America  has  fos- 
tered men  hke  leor  Sikorsky,  and  at  this 
point  :n  th.e  Record.  I  include  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Sikorsky's  speech,  as  they  ap- 
pear m  the  February  1968,  Issue  of  the 
Air  Force  magazine: 

Free   Men    Are   the   Trle   Pioneers 
I  By  Igor  I.  Sikorsky) 

(Nt'TE.  — Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  who  was  born  in 
Rusiia  and  built  airplanes  in  that  country 
only  a  few  years  after  the  Wru^ht  brothers 
.achieved  powered  flight  in  the  L'uit/ed  Suites, 
was  recently  honored  lor  his  .ichlevemonts 
with  rotary  wings.  Like  the  Wrights,  he  knew 
failure  as  v.ell  as  success.  It  wajs  m  America 
that  his  efforts  were  rewarded  ) 

(Note.— The  1967  winner  'if  the  Wright 
Memorial  Trophy  was  Igor  I.  Sikorsky.  Rus- 
sian-born inventor  <>I  the  helicopter  and 
contemporary  ot  the  \Vri'.:hi  brothers.  Mr 
Sikorsky,  now  seventy-eight  years  of  at;e  and 
still  a  consultant  with  United  .Mrcraft  Cor- 
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poratlon,  bullo  and  flew  hlsUnlc  airplanes  In 
his  native  country  before  he  became  one  of 
.^merlca•s  outstanding  aeronautical  engi- 
neers. During  his  active  career  of  almost  sixty 
years,  he  grew  to  appreciate  both  the  prob- 
ii'nis  f.iced  by  avl.ition  pioneers  and  the  op- 
portunity provided  for  them  to  do  their 
pioneering  in  the  free  world  Acknowledging 
t:ie  aw..rd  a't  the  annual  \Vr!r;ht  Day  Dinner 
of  the  ,'^rro  Club  of  Washington  last  Decem- 
ber li.  Mr.  Sikorsky  shared  his  reflections 
with  his  friends.  Here  are  some  of  his  ob- 
.t^^ervatlons  about  the  early  days  of  aero- 
:  ;iutics  ) 

The  Wright  brothers  realized  the  Immen- 
;  iiv  of  the  problem  (facing)  them  and  the 
deilnlte  risk  of  failure  I  have  witnessed  such 
f.uUires,  .ind  I  knov,'  ,  .  the  f.iilurcs  are  just 
a.s  much  a  tragedy  n;  cra.-^hcs. 

Now,  why  IS  It  that  the  Wright  brothers 
succeeded  when  everyone  else  failed?  I  would 
.siy.  strange  us  this  may  :ound.  that  their 
approach  was  remark.ible  in  their  scientific 
ln>;enulty.  common  sense,  truthfulness,  and 
real  ability.  .  .  .  Tlicy  realized  that  building 
:;  successful  llylng  machine  is  only  part  of 
the  thing;  learning  how  to  lly  it  Is  the  ether 
part. 

Therefore,  the  f.ttremely  correct  approach, 
by  way  of  gliders.  Now.  more  than  that, 
!.'iiders  call  for  very  .special  conditions  of 
;"rrain  and  weather.  ;'.nd  so  the  Wright 
Ijrothers  studied  these  conditions,  got  In- 
f..irmation  from  proper  sources  in  Washing- 
ton, contacted  the  actual  people  and  places, 
got  a  vory  complete  .  .  .  friendly  letter  and 
a  fine  letter,  explaining  the  conditions  from 
Captain  Tate,  who  was.  I  believe,  the  Post- 
m.ister  in  Kitty  Hawk  at  that  time,  and  also 
in  charge  of  the  lighthouse.  ...  To  my 
mind,  Kitty  H.'.wk  was  a  part  of  their  suc- 
cess. Maybe  they  wouldn't  liave  succeeded 
if  they  I  had  not  |  selected  a  .'^pot  difficult  to 
reach,  with  its  purple,  gentle  hills,  with 
reasonably  strong,  unlfomi  w/hds  nearly 
every  dav.  I  have  i:oen  there  a  multitude  of 
times,  arid  I  ob.'^ervcd  this,  and  Just  r.s  many 
of  us  r;dmire  the  so-called  Natural  Bridge 
in  Virginia,  so  I  would  dare  to  give  the  name 
to  PCitty  Hawk  as  the  'Natural  Wind  Tun- 
nel." because  that's  what  it  is. 

Now.  next,  when  the  actTial  mechanical 
night  approached,  another  thing  took  place. 
Instead  of  trying  to  reach  rapidly  a  success, 
trying  to  get  some  publicity  with  success, 
we  see  them  steadily  working,  perfectly  and 
accurately  recognl:-ing  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  and  trying  to  eliminate  It,  and  aim- 
mc  :it  one  spot,  like  a  good  general  tries  to 
cross  and  to  smash  the  enemy  just  in  one 
spot,  ...  So  they  attacked  the  enemy  of  the 
unknown,  trying  to  huild  a  flying  machine 
which  -.vould  fly  and  jiostponing  everything 
else.  ,  .  .  even  at  the  cost  «i  compromises. 
....  For  instance,  they  put  the  pilot  in  a 
prone  position,  lying  down:  well,  obviously 
Impossible — a  pilot  must  sit.  But  rto;  they 
put  him  lying;  less  resistance,  quicker  to 
success. 

Now,  other  thincs.  Every  airplane  must 
have  wheels;  the  Wright  brothers  left  wheels 
on  the  ground  .  .  .  reducing  weight  and  drag 
In  the  new,  young  machine.  Now,  another 
thing:  every  practical  engineer  knows  that 
you  can  cross  a  belt,  but  you  should  not 
cross  a  chain.  It's  wrong  to  cross  a  chain, 
and  the  bicycle  men,  brothers  Wright,  knew 
it  better  than  anyone  else.  They  crossed  the 
chain,  and  made  a  meclianical  flight  by  man, 
by   years   cnrller   than   anyone   else. 

Hence,  they  started  the  pioneering  period 
of  flving.  America  can  be  proud  that  the  pio- 
neering period  which  they  started  .  .  .  was 
comiJleted  and  closed  by  another  great  Amer- 
ican. Charles  Lindbergh,  and  his  wonderful 
fight  of  May  21.  1927,  when  he  took  off  from 
Ne«-  York  aiid  landed  not  merely  in  Paris,  but 
in  a  definite  spot.  Le  Bourget  Airport.  This 
night  of  one  man  in  a  relatively  inexpensive 
airplane,  all  alone,  ■with  no  preparation  what- 
soever .  .  .  produced  a  tremendous  impression 
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all  over  the  world,  and  In  America.  wherg*the 
boost  and  Impact  on  the  development  of 
aviation  made  by  this  flight  was  tremendous. 
Now,  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  Charles 
on  this  subject,  and  I  asked  him  why,  "How 
would  you  go  all  alone?"  This  was  his  ex- 
planation: he  wanted  It,  wanted  to  go  alone, 
not  with  someone.  Now,  what  he  explained 
was  this:  He  said,  "When  I  go  alone.  I  risk 
my  life,  not  somebody  else's,  and  my  life,  I 
arn  the  master  of  it,  I  can  ilo  anything  I 
want."  Furthermore,  "on  the  way,  I  may  find 
difficulties,  may  find  questions  to  solve  If  I 
am  alone.  I  am  going  to  solve  it  If  there  is 
another  man,  I'll  want  to  consult  with  him. 
I  don't  want  to  risk  his  life;  I  can  risk  mine. 
I  don't  want  somebody  else  I  want  to  be  in 
total  control  of  the  situation." 

My  discussion  with  Charles  was  ov.  r  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  I  remember  it 
very  well.  Maybe  the  wording  v.as  ditTercnt. 
but  the  meaning  Is  correct  The  man  wanted 
complete  freedom  of  decision  and  action.  He 
took  It;  he  took  a  risk  wltli  his  own  life,  but 
he  won,  and  he  gave  a  tremendous  push  to 
aviation. 

In  connection  with  this.  I  would  like  to 
state  the  following:  Here  we  see  vxo  cases 
where  the  Individual  fnitiative.  individual 
work,  and  the  total  freedom  to  use  b\th 
worked  for  the  best,  resulted  in  brillUiat 
success  and  victory.  And  I  believe  that  this 
is  something  which  makes  America  strong, 
something  which  I  hope  we  v. ill  si.ck  to. 
Even  now  I  am  asked  sometimes  whethc  at 
the  present  time  all  this  individual  work  is 
more  or  less  over  and  the  only  way  to  do  is 
by  enormous  organized  masses  of  men  disci- 
plined and  working  on  some  scientific  prob- 
lem or  other. 

No  doubt  with  such  things  as  space  travel 
or  nuclear  engines  It  could  not  have  been 
othenx-ise.  but  outside  of  that  there  is  still 
a  wide  field  left  for  the  initiative  of  an  indi- 
vidual man.  and  therefore  It  Is  mv  firm  con- 
viction, approaching  the  end  of  my  life  and 
having  seen  something  and  having  wor'ncd 
myself,  that  still  nothing  can  replace  the 
free  work  of  free  men;  that's  where  real 
progress  is   .  .  .  started. 

Once  done.  It  must  be  expanded.  In  the 
process  of  expansion,  mass  production,  and 
so  forth,  why,  obviously,  the  organization 
and  so  forth" are  entering  the  picture,  but 
still,  for  starting,  the  man  is  the  greate.st 
single  element  which  can  do  it,  and  the  man, 
in  order  to  do  it  and  do  it  right,  must  ;!ave 
freedom,  freedom  of  Initiative,  freedom  (£ 
work,  freedom  to  start  something. 


NASA  AND  THE  BUDGET  IvlfesSAGE 

Mr.  CABBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  the  Presidents  budget  request  for 
nscal  year  1969  with  care,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  I  have  reviewed 
the  request  for  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  particu- 
lar interest.  It  has  been  my  opinion  in 
the  past  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
in  which  Federal  spending  could  and 
should  be  cut  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  some  of  these  reductions  have  been 
made.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
budget  for  NASA  should  have  been  re- 
duced as  much  as  it  was  last  year  and  I 


would  be  very  concerned  about  reduc- 
tions in  this  year's  budget. 

A  strong  and  continuing  interest  in 
advanced  science  and  technology  is  a 
necessity  for  any  country  that  -would  be 
a  powerful  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  today.  This  is  true  regardless  of 
stresses  that  may  be  placed  on  a  coun- 
try; indeed  it  is  all  the  more  important 
when  a  country  is  under  pressures  around 
the  world  and  when  some  doubt  its  will  or 
ability  to  meet  its  commitments.  There- 
fore. I  intend  to  review  any  jiroposals 
to  further  reduce  the  NASA  budtret.  from 
which  we  as  a  nation  pain  sc  much  of  the 
science  and  technology  that  is  jtroduced 
in  th  s  country  today  with  critical  care. 

Although  the  Presidents  budcct, 
which  v.ould  provide  NASA  v-,ith  $4.37 
billion  of  new  oblii:ational  authority,  is 
an  austere  one,  tiiere  arc  encouraginn 
signs  tills  year  for  NASA  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention.  A  year  of 
what  Administrator  Webb  characterizes 
as  "rolling  readjustment '  to  last  Janu- 
ary's fire  has  been  cajiix^d  with  the  ;"Ji- 
ring  ."-access  of  the  first  Saturn  V  launcii 
last  November  and  the  first  f!!f;ht  quah- 
iication  of  the  Lunar  Module  or  LEM. 
tins  month.  The  LEM  is  the  \ehicle  in 
which  later  in  this  decade  two  asironauts 
will  descend  to  the  surface  of  the  Moon 
r.nd  then  rejoin  the  command  and  serv- 
ice modules  and  return  to  Earth.  Recent 
months  have  also  seen  the  successful 
completion  of  two  remarkable  prottrams 
of  unmanned  lunar  exploration — the  Lu- 
nar Orbitcr  program  and  tiic  Surveyor 
I^rogram. 

As  we  turn  then  toward  t'lc  end  (i  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  moon  and 
toward  the  period  of  manned  explora- 
tion, the  President  s  budget  does  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  on  the  Apollo  jirocram. 
Apollo,  aimed  at  the  development  of  ea- 
liabilitics  enabling  us  to  use  man  in  space 
out  as  far  as  the  Moon  can  proceed 
under  this  budget  at  a  pace  which  re- 
tains the  possibihty  of  manned  lunar 
landing  in  1969.  Altiiougia  combined 
1368-1969  funding  for  the  follow-on 
Apollo  applications  prcgram  is  about  SI 
billion  less  than  had  been  planned.  NASA 
has  been  able  to  retain  the  flexioility, 
if  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  is  fully  sup- 
ix)rted,  to  make  a  limited  number  of 
liighJy  significant  manned  flights  r.fier 
the  lunar  landing,  leading  toward  a  Sat- 
urn V  workshop  in  earth  crbit  in  1372. 
This  Saturn  'V  v.orkshop  can  serve  as  the 
equivalent  of  an  antarctic  base  to  wliich 
explorers  can  go  for  shelter  and  around 
which  they  can  begin  to  build  the  rudi- 
ments of  what  will  someday  be  a  perma- 
nent base  in  space  for  .scientific  and  ap- 
plied work. 

Taking  the  view  that  we  should  not 
abandon  the  planets  to  the  Russians. 
the  President  has  recommended  in  l;is 
budget  that  we  i)rovide  funds  for  con- 
tinued planetary  exploration  in  the  early 
1970's — with  more  modest  exix?nditures 
and  therefore  more  modest  goals — but 
neverthelcs  with  highly  significant  flights 
in  1971  and  1973.  These  flights  include 
a  rough  surface  landing  on  Mars  in  1973 
to  test  the  Martian  atmosphere  and 
weather  conditions  on  the  surface.  The 
budget  also  would  provide  for  continued 
auijmentation    of    NASA's    aeronautics 
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work.  Including  a  doubling  of  aircraft 
noise  res<>arch,  and  for  continued  steady 
expansion  of  space  applications  work 
from  which  we  get  commurucations  and 
weather  satellites  and  the  most  direct 
practical  benefits  from  the  space  pro- 
■j.vnm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heartened  by  these 
;K>.siiive  signs  and  I  commend  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  their  thoughtful 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  budset 
rt'Ciuest  for  NASA  this  year. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CORNER 
DRUGSTORE 

Mr  S'rtJBBLEFIELD  Mr  .^i>et\ker.  I 
ask  unammous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend mv  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sientleman  from 
Keixtucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  ulad  to  speak  m  the  interest  of  the 
small  businessmen  of  America  and  in  the 
interest  of  better  medical  care  for  our 
citizens  On  December  30.  1967.  in  New 
York  City,  the  Food  and  Oriu  Commis- 
sioner. Dr  James  I.  Goddard.  made  sev- 
eral statements  that  will  cause  irrepara- 
ble public  harm  for  many  years  to  come. 
Bv  stating  that  the  corner  drusstorc 
should  be  closed  down  within  20  years 
and  that  all  prescriptions  should  be  filled 
m  hospitals  and  physicians'  offices,  the 
Commissioner  turned  the  clock  back  50 
veais  on  prouressivo  and  hiih-ciuahly 
medical  care  and  demonstrated  an  un- 
awareness  ot  the  health  needs  of  this 
Nation.  His  .-tatements  show  a  disreuard 
for  the  American  free  interpnse  system 
that  has  produced  the  world's  best  sys- 
tem of  dru-  distribution  through  the 
Nations  50  000  dru-stores. 

In  .-.ome  States  it  is  .--aid  that  the  entire 
citizenry  ^oes  into  a  drugstore  every  10 
days.  At  least  15.000.000  ix-ople  trade  m  a 
drugstore  every  day.  As  one  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  tremendous  community 
and  public  health  contributions  of  the 
Nation's  drugstores.  I  am  appalled  by  Dr 
Goddard's    remarks.    Millions   of    people 
daily  seek  medical  and  public  health)  ad- 
vice and  counsel  m  our  druu'stores  Apart 
from  purchasing'   prescription  products, 
there  is  a  constellation  of  other  products 
and    .services    available    in    these    retail 
pharmacies    which    are    unavailable    m 
other  businesses.  To  demand  their  clos- 
ing now.  or  within  JO  years.  Is  unthink- 
able. In  many  communities,  hospital  and 
clinic  facilities  are  unavailable  to  provide 
prescriptions    In  many  other  communi- 
ties, the  existing  hospitals  and  physicians 
have  no  desire  to  engage  in  prescription 
dispensint;  activities  that  would  imperil 
the  retail  drugstores  existence.  In  fact. 
the  hospital  and  the  medical  personnel 
can  be  utilized  for  more  important  func- 
tions than  for  filling  pre.scnptions.  This 
lob   IS   for   pharaiaclsts   in   retail   drug- 
.-lore-s— mi  50.000  of  them 

The  Commissioner  is  obviously  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  remove  over  100.000 
of  Americas  businessmen  pharmacists 
from  a  free  enterprise  environment,  and 
place  them  m  a  Government  bureaucratic 
employee  status  relegated  to  the  role  of  a 


technician  with  no  possibility  of  ever 
owning  a  business,  or  bemg  tljair  own 
boss. 

It  is  incongruous  that  an  official  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  with  few 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
would  launch  an  attack  on  the  business 
community— especially  when  his  profes- 
sional life  has  been  devoid  uf  professional 
experience  with  the  private  practice  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  If  the  objective 
of  Dr  Goddard.  or  any  other  Public 
Health  Service  officer  or  official  of  HEW. 
Is  to  eradicate  drugstores  within  20 
years,  or  any  other  members  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  such  as  private  physicians. 
propiietar>-  hospitals  and  nursmu  homes, 
then  I  feel  that  an  investigation  should 
be  initiated  immediately.  In  this  instance, 
Dy.  Goddard's  intentl^)ns  within  20  years 
are  Imminently  clear,  and  constitute  a 
collision  course  with  certain  dl.saster  for 
America's  drugstores  unless  we  Inter- 
vene. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
deserves  high  praise  for  the  long  and 
dedicated  service  of  many  officials  and 
employees  and  its  imai;e  should  not  be 
tarnished  by  implementing  the  .sugges- 
tion of  the  Cummi.ssloner  as  to  the  de- 
mise of  the  corner  drugstore. 

America's  50.000  drugstores  exist  today 
Ijecause  their  pharmacist  owners  have 
earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
consuming  public.  In  the  highly  competi- 
tive retail  market  thty  deserve  t  ncour- 
agement  from  the  I'T)A  and  HEW — not 
harassment  and  threats  of  extinction 
within  20  years. 

I  continue  to  be  a  strong  supi>orter  of 
consumer  protection  policies  but  such 
policies  should  be  developed  and  enunci- 
ated by  officials  who  can  make  and  follow 
through  on  value  judgments  and  not  by 
officials  embarked  on  a  course  calculated 
to  create  hysteria  and  division  by  use  of 
news  conferences 
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SOMBER  WARNING  TO 
DEMOCRACIES 


Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  tmani- 
inous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  'William 
R  Spear,  tlie  distinguished  editor  of  one 
of  Florida's  great  daily  newspapers,  the 
Fort  Myers  News-Press,  has  is.sued  a 
timely  warning  to  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States  in  his  January  27.  1968. 
editorial.  Somber  Warning  to  Democ- 
racies" 

Speaking  with  a  clear  voice.  Mr.  Spear 
ulves  115  vivid  examples  of  what  can  be- 
fall our  Nation  if  we  do  not  put  our  fiscal 
house  m  order  His  words  should  be  heed- 
ed by  all  who  want  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  great  benefits  we  have  enjoyed  under 
our  form  of  L'overnment. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must,  as 
I  have  told  my  colleagues  and  my  con- 
stituents, decide  not  what  Is  desirable  in 
the  way  of  Federal  programs,  but  wiiat 
we  can  afford  in  the  way  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  must  all  face  this  problem  as 


realistically    as   Mr.   Spear   has   done    I 
commend  his  words  to  your  attention. 
The  editorial   follows: 

boMBFR  Warning  t<>  Dkmocracies 
"A  clenirK-racy  c.innot  exist  iis  a  permaiipiit 
form  of  governuieiu  It  can  only  exist  until 
the  voters  discover  that  they  can  vote  them- 
selves largess  out  of  the  public  treasury  Prom 
that  moment  on  the  majority  always  votes 
for  the  candidate  promising  the  most  bene- 
fits from  that  public  trea?.ury.  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  demoi^racy  will  always  coUan.'^e 
from  a  l(X>se  fiscal  jHjllcy.  always  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  dictatorship," 

TlUs  ominous  st.itement  was  penned  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  by  the  18th  century  Scot- 
tish historian  and  Judge.  Alexander  Fra.ser 
Tytler  The  learned  judge  had  in  mind  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  Republic.  At  the  lime  he 
wrote,  the  American  experiment  had  barely 
been  I.iunched  and  even  Encland  Wivs  far 
Irom  what   we  would   term  u  democracy. 

But  like  the  viarnlng  issued  by  his  con- 
temporary. Thom;us  Mallhus.  who  claimed 
that  mankind  would  ultimately  outbreed  it.s 
food  supply.  Tytlcrs  words  seem  to  have  been 
directed  especially  at  (ur  own  tune. 

Britons  are  learning  that  tSie  good  life 
for  all  Is  not  something  that  can  be  decreed 
by  government.  Government  can  only  dis- 
pense that  which  it  first  t.;ikes  from  tliP 
ptxiple  The  harsh  realiUes  of  econonUco  have 
lorced  Prime  Minister  Wilson  to  tell  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  from  now  on.  loss  will  be 
given  to  them  .ind  more  will  be  taken  Irom 
them  to  put  the  country's  deteriorated  finan- 
cial house  back  in  order 

It  was  with  shock  that  Britons  heard  t,he 
news  that,  among  other  things,  medicine 
would  no  longer  be  entirely  tree  but  they 
must  now  pay  a  small  fee  for  their  pre- 
scriptions. But  it  never  was  free  It  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  national  wealth  created  by  the 
IToductivitv  of  the  whole  people 

We  like  to  think  that  both  Tytler  and 
Malthus  were  undulv  pessimistic.  We  like  to 
think  that  the  good  hfe  can  be  provided  lor 
those  who  have  been  denied  it  over  the  cen- 
turies, while  stiU  preserving  initiative  and 
individuality  and  personal  liberty  and  liold- 
ing  the  power  of  government  wnthin  reason- 
able bounds  We  like  to  think  that  men  can 
use  their  reason  and  inventiveness  to  halt 
the  population  explosion  before  it  is  too  l.iU' 
■Indeed,  if  we  did  not  think  these  things, 
if  we  considered  these  dire  forec.ists  to  be 
inevitable  and  ceased  our  s-.nving,  then  most 
certainly  the  prophesied  doom  would  come  to 
pasi.  Democracy  is  still  on  the  ascendant  m 
the  world,  .nd  mankind  has  not  yet  bred 
Itself  off  the  planet 

Yet  neither   have  Tytler  or  Malthus 

been  proven  .ibsohifly  wrong 


BANK  CRIMES;    A  CONTINUING 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matu^r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'.^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  it 
was  established  m  1963.  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Cofnmiltee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  problem  of 
increased  crimes  against  banking  insti- 
tutions. As  one  of  Its  first  pieces  of  busi- 
ness, the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
public  hearings.  In  which  It  explored  the 
measures  that  were  available  to  the  Fed- 
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cral  bank  supervisory  agencies  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  bank  crimes. 

Following  those  hearings,  a  commit- 
tee report  was  issued  entitled  "Crimes 
Against  Banking  Institutions" — House 
Report  No.  1147,  88th  Congress,  second 
session.  In  the  report  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Floard.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corjwratlon,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  lessening  the  bank  crime 
hazard.  For  example,  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made  that  these  supervisory 
agencies  establish  an  interagency  com- 
mittee to  make  a  coordinated  effort  to 
lessen  such  crimes,  through  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  bank  crime  statistics 
and  through  the  study  and  development 
of  means  of  combating  such  crimes.  We 
also  sought  to  have  the  supervisors  assist 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
achieve  greater  security  against  such 
crimes  through  research  projects,  in- 
cluding the  planning  of  the  requirements 
of  a  model  institution  from  the  security 
standpoint,  and  the  testing  and  evalu- 
ating of  security  device;;  and  measures. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  the  Federal  Government  for 
many  years  has  conducted  educational 
Ijrograms  on  bank  crime  prevention,  both 
tlirough  publications  made  available  to 
the  banking  community  and  through 
conferences  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  which  law  enforcement  ofiBcers 
and  bank  executives  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. 'Various  industrj'  associations 
representing  both  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  also  have  participated  actively  in 
this  educational  process. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  increased  rate 
of  bank  crimes  only  too  vividly  dem- 
onstrates, some  bankers  just  do  not  take 
to  heart  sufficiently  their  need  to  pro- 
tect their  institutions  against  criminajl 
assault,  whether  from  robbers  and  buri- 
glars  from  outside,  or  from  embezzlers 
from  within  their  institutions.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  wanted  the 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  to 
take  steps  to  have  the  institutions  under 
their  supervision  maintain  at  least  what 
might  be  called  the  basic  requirements 
of  security  against  crimes.  Because  the 
ijroblcm  of  controlling  such  crimes  has 
!iot  yet  been  solved,  the  bank  supervisors 
must  give  it  continuing  attention. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  have  the 
Honorable  K.  A.  Randall,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion bring  to  my  attention  a  booklet 
which  the  FDIC  is  sending  to  the  banks 
that  are  under  its  supervisory  jurisdic- 
tion. I  understand  other  supervisory 
agencies  are  also  distributing  the  book- 
let, v.hich  is  called  "Criminal  Assaults 
on  Banks."  In  fact.  I  am  so  convinced 
that  all  banking  institutions  of  what- 
ever kind.  Federal  or  State,  should  have 
its  contents  brought  to  their  attention 
that  I  am  inserting  the  pertinent  por- 
tions of  the  booklet  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. The  distribution  of  the  booklet 
•evidences  not  only  an  awareness  of  the 
l^roblems  that  increased  bank  crimes 
present,  but  also  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  banking  supervisory  agencies  to 
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coordinate  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems. 

Chairman  Randall's  letter  to  me  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance   Cor- 
poration, 

Washington,  January  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Chairman,  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee,       Government        Operations 
Committee,    House    of    Rcprescntimics, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of 
a  booklet  which  the  Corporation  is  sending 
to  FDIC-lnsured  banks  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Tlie  booklet.  'Crimi- 
nal Assaults  on  Banks."  Is  designed  to  bring 
to    the   attention   of   banks   the   problem   of 
bank    robberies    and    lists    various    types    cf 
equipment    and    techniques    available    that 
bants  can  use  to  protect  against  this  grow- 
ing danger.  The  other  banking  agencies  are 
distributing  the  same  booklet  to  the  banks 
under  their  supervision. 

The  distribution  of  the  pamphlet  Is  part 
of  the  coordinated  effort  among  supervising 
agencies  for  lessening  bank  crimes  through 
a^istance  to  the  banks  in  various  forms,  in- 
cluding examination  and  Incre.Oied  informa- 
tion. It  also  is  In  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  vours. 

K.  A.  Hand.^Li-  \ 

Chainnan.    \ 
Enclosure. 

The  letter  being  sent  to  banks  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
is  as  follows: 

FEDER^L   Depcsit 
Insurance  Corporation. 
Washington.  January    'iO.   ]'J'',S. 
To  the  President  of  the  Bank  Addressed: 

Af.  a  service  to  our  banks,  we  are  enc;o.sing 
a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Criminal 
Assaults  on  Banks."  which  has  been  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  other  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  and  the  Federal  Bure  lu  cf 
Investigation. 

The  pamphlet  describes  the  growing 
danger  from  bank  robberies,  burglaries  and 
related  crimes  and  stresses  the  need  for 
adequate  programs  of  bank  security  and 
protective  measures.  It  de.scnbes  several  de- 
vices and  tochniques  which  luae  proved 
effective  in  protecting  and  safeguarding  bank 
customers,  personnel  and  facilities,  and 
which  also  have  assisted  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  identifying  and  apprehending 
offenders  in  robberies  and  burglaries. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  want  to  lue 
the  pamphlet  as  a  basis  for  reviewing  the 
protection  being  afforded  your  own  facilities. 
customers  and  personnel. 

If   the   Corporation   can   be    c;f    any   lielp, 

please  feel  free   to  contact   the  .Supervising 

Examiner   of   your   District.   Yoar    local    FBI 

Oflice  also  stands  ready  to  be  of  assistance, 

K.  A.  Rand.^ll. 

C'lia.rman. 

The  booklet  "Criminal  As.'saulls  on 
Banks"  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion and  suggestions: 

Criminal  Assaults  on  Banks:  Growing 
Danger  to  You 

Bank  robberies — and  the  critical  danger  to 
life  and  limb  of  bank  otlicers,  employees  and 
customerfe — are  increasing  sharply  across  the 
tJnited  States.  Burglaries  of  financial  insti- 
tutions are  also  growing  at  an  auirmuig  rate. 

Statistics  released  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  show  that  an  all-time  liigh  of  1.871 
robberies,  burglaries  and  l.trcenics  of  inztitu- 
tions  covered  bv  the  Federal  B.uik  Robbery 
and  Incidental  Crimes  Statute  were  com- 
mitted in  1966.  This  is  more  than  four  limes 
the  number  reported  a  decade  earlier.  But  the 
new   record   which   was   established    in    l'J66 


was  smashed  during  the  first  10  months  alone 
of  1967. 

Furthermore,  the  dollar  losses  sufTered  by 
victimized  institutions  have  risen  tremen- 
don.cly  Data  compiled  by  the  .^mtrlcan  Bank- 
ers Association  show  that  losses  to  Federally 
insured  b.ailLs  rcsulling  irom  ro'.jbencs  com- 
mitted from  January  through  June  1967. 
totaled  $:3.3  million — compared  with  $1.3 
million  in  the  same  £lx-inonlh  period  of  1966. 
These  ligures  relaU'  oiily  t  )  bunks,  i.nd  they 
do  not  include  losse;:  dur-  to  burglaries  or 
l.ircenies — nor  do  they  include  the  enormous 
cost  to  taxpayers  ol  lnvcstit;..uons -by  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  these  crimes. 

.\  .i^iirvey  c-ovcr:np  robberies  of  banking- 
t  >  pe  m.stitutlons  in  tiie  United  States  during 
1:)0G  disclosed  thr.!  the  average  amount  ol  loot 
v.a.,  S-:i.986.  Other  tlatistics  compiled  and  re- 
lc:i.>iod  by  the  FBI  thow  a  porciitage  incre.ise 
for  l;ank  robberies  f.ir  sur);atsin;,'  th:.t  for 
clhcr  r'jbbcry-type  ofTenses, 

IUi,INC  IREQULNCV  CiF^SlK  )0  11  NliS  A.'.D  EEATlNGS 

Accompanying  the  gro-^tii  of  criminal  as- 
s.iults  upon  b.inks  and  fith.er  hnancial  In- 
■^T.itutlcns  Is  a  va.stly  expanding  threat  to  the 
lues  ot  bank  customffrs.  otticers  and  em- 
jilovees.  The  threat  of  violence  and  death  i.-; 
inherent  in  every  robbery;  and  as  the  number 
rf  bank  robberies  .ctcadflv  rises,  so  doe.s  the 
<M.!iger  to  lile  and  limb  of  bank  personnel. 

During  the  robbery  of  a  bank  m  Virginia  by 
:.nir  funmen.  two  employees  were  savagely 
l.Lst::)l-whlp[)ed.  and  a  state  police  officer  wa=; 
I'.-o'inrtf fl  m  the  criminals'  flight  from  the 
■cf-ne.  In  another  case,  three  employees  of 
a  I'snk  m  the  Midwest  were  .'-hot  and  killed 
by  a  l.jne  bandit — iind  In  still  another,  two 
bank  employees  and  '.l  rx^lice  officer  were 
killed,  and  a  second  policeman  ;;nd  an  in- 
nocent  bystander   were  wounded 

I'.iiT.QVFD    C';i"tNAL    f.Q c I^^; i  ^.■T   and 

TECHNIQUES 

Tlie  arsenal  of  weapons  available  to  r^'obers 
and  others  who  commit  criminal  assaults  iin 
financial  institutions  has  steadily  grown. 
During  19G7,  a  new  burning  too!— one  rom- 
mercially  available  at  a  cost  cf  less  than 
$10 — caiiie  into  usage  in  bank  burglaries. 
This  tool  is  capable  of  biirnine  through  a 
.=::x-inch  thickness  of  tempered  steel  In  ap- 
jiroximately  15  seconds.  It  can  cut  an  opening 
m  a  three-foot  wall  oi  concrete  in  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

safeguarding       AG.^INST       successful       AS:;AULT 

Banks  are  attractive  targets  lor  assaults 
by  criminals  not  only  because  tliey  are  re- 
jiosiUJrics  :or  large  sums  of  money,  but  also 
Ijecause  security  and  protective  meiisures  are 
grossly  inadequate  In  many  banks.  Too  olten 
m  recent  years,  there  lias  been  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  comfort  and  convenience  —re- 
gardless of  effect  on  the  security  cf  the 
bank's  operations.  As  a  result,  some  financial 
institutions  are  lagging  lAlnnd  retail  .stores 
and  other  busine.--;s  ci-itablisiunoius  in  the 
Itrotectlon  tliey  afiord  against  robberies. 
burglaries  and  larcenies. 

Modern  technology  haci  placed  increasingly 
more  e:Iective  safeguards  at  the  disposal  (  i 
banks  and  otlier  financial  Institutions.  By 
their  mere  physical  presence,  many  'A  these 
tend  to  de-.er  or  discourage  crime.  Among 
those  available  at  low  to  moderate  co.st  are: 

At  a  cost  oi  less  tlian  $100.  plus  a  nomi- 
nal monthly  charge,  an  alarm  sy.stem  can  be 
installed  which  may  have  the  eiiect  not  only 
of  discouraging  robbers,  but  also  of  immedi- 
ately alerting  the  police  if  a  ribbery  s!iOuld 
occur. 

Other  alarm  .systems  are  spccifirally  ue- 
Mgned  XI  protect  against  burglaries. 

The  value  of  robbery  alarm  sy-slems  i;  dra- 
matically i!lusirat?d  in  the  experience  of  .  n 
Eastern  bank  which  was  robbed  by  the  same 
bandit  en  two  occasions  four  years  apart. 
At  the  time  c'l  the  first  robbery,  the  bank 
had  no  alarm  syc'em  and  the  crinanal  ir.auc 
good  his  e.scapc  v.iti.  more  than  t7.500.  Be- 
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tore  ills  second  assault,  however  the  bank 
installed  an  alarm  system  It  was  vised  to 
alert  police  offlcers  nf  the  rubber's  return 
visit  to  the  bank  They  arrived  In  time  to 
arrest  the  gunman  and  charge  him  with  buth 
crimes 

At  a  cost  of  less  than  $10O.  some  banks 
hive  Installed  a  microphone  and  connected  it 
to  a  loudspeaker  in  the  home  of  a  bank  otfl- 
c-er  ur  at  the  local  police  station  One  such 
security  devk-e  led  to  the  ^wlft  detection  and 
apprehension  of  a  gang  of  burglars  who  had 
broken  into  a  bank  In  the  Midwest  Another 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  smashing  of  a 
gani{  of  bank  burglars  who  had  committed  a 
series  of  well-cased  crimes  iigainst  financial 
institutions  in  the  South  and  Southwest 

Special  protective  cameras  t>oth  motion 
picture  and  sequence-type — have  been  ptir- 
chased  by  some  banks  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000  They  are  operated  easily  and 
Inconspicuously  by  buttons  concealed  within 
the  reach  of  bank  employees  Furthermore, 
they  can  be  used  in  combination  with  alarm 
systems  so  that  a  warning  Is  sounded  and 
the  police  are  summoned  at  the  same  time 
that  pictures  oC  the  robbers  are  being  taken 
within  the  ijjink. 

Among  other  protective  and  security  meas- 
ures in  common  usage  by  banks  are: 

Uniformed  kjuards — trained  and  qualified 
:n  tiandling  firearms. 

Steel  bars  and  gratings  over  windows,  sky- 
lights, etc. 

Bulletproof  gh^ss  at  tellers'  windows,  as 
well  .IS  two-way  mirrors 

.\Uequate  lighting  both  wiiliin  and  with- 
out the  bank  building. 

Bait"  money  iwith  the  denomination. 
serial  number  and  series  year  recorded). 
while  not  a  protective  device.  Is  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  crimes  against 
banks  and  should  be  used 

NEED  TO  ASSERT  LEADERSHIP 

Banks  tind  other  financial  institutions 
should  set  the  example  tor  others  to  follow 
in  the  protective  ;uid  security  held.  Never 
has  the  threat  of  criminal  action  been 
greater  to  banking  institutions  .4nd  their 
officers  and  employees  .And  never  has  the 
need  been  gre:  ter  for  effective  programs  and 
mea.sures  to  safeguard  and  protect  bank  cus- 
tomers  person  lel  and  facilities. 

For  a  banking  institution  not  to  make  use 
of  protective  devices  which  can  be  Installed 
at  reasonable  cost  is  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  indeed. 


US    PROJECTS  IN   AFRIC.\   INVEST- 
ING IN  HEALTH  AND  PROGRESS 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imaiunious  c-o:isent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sjentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
some  i;ood-  news.  I  am  not  a  Casisandra 
this  morning.  I  have  ^omething  pleasant 
to  tell  .vou. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  an  era  when  bad 
news — the  stones  of  war  and  destruction 
which  chronicle  man's  failures— seems  to 
dominate  the  output  of  our  mass  media, 
it  is  particularly  significant  to  note  that 
much  of  the  t;ood  news — the  stories 
which  chronicle  man  s  successes — comes 
from  black  .■\frica. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  for 
instance.  President  John.son  told  us  that 
Vice  President  Hi'mphrey.  who  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  through  Africa,  had 


reported  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  re- 
Kional  cooperation  that  is  beginning  to 
take  hold  in  very  practical  ways. 

Within  days  of  this  iieartening  report, 
two  of  our  important  newspapers  carried 
news  stories  detailing  the  progress  of  just 
one  of  these  practical  regional  projects — 
the  long-range  smallpox  and  measles 
eradication  project  which  iias  already 
protected  the  lives  and  health  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  .some  18  .African  na- 
tions. Our  distinguished  Suiiieon  Gen- 
eral. Dr  William  H  Stewart,  w  as  recently 
in  Africa  to  attend  a  ceremony j;narking 
the  25  millionth  West  African  to  be  vac- 
cinated under  this  project — truly  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  m  a  few  short 
years. 

This  program,  financed  by  the  State 
Department's  Agency  for  International 
Development,  is  under  the  irchnical  di- 
rection of  the  US  Public  Health  Service. 
It  is  carried  out  m  the  held  m  coopera- 
tion with  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  two  African  multinational  organi- 
zations, the  Organization  for  Coordina- 
tion and  Cooperation  in  the  P'ight 
Against  the  Mator  Endemic  Disea.ses  in 
West  Africa,  and  its  cciuiterpart  in  Cen- 
tral -Africa 

At  a  relatively  small  expense  the  United 
States  is  investing  in  the  health  and 
progress  of  Africa  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  other  leaders  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  the  two  newspaper  articles 
reporting  on  this  program,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington   iDC  »    Post.  Jan    16. 
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Millionth      Wist      .\FRtrAN      Vaccinated 
With   US    .^id 

Accra.  Ghana.  January  15.— US.  Surgeon 
General  Dr.  William  H  Stewart  today  pre- 
-■.ented  four-year-f>id  Hebecca  Asamoah- 
Ampofo  with  a  certificate  for  being  the  'JSth 
millionth  West  African  to  receive  a  smallpox 
vaccination  under  a  U  S.  Government  pro- 
gram 

.Stewart,  accompanied  bv  .Assistant  Surgeon 
General  Dr  David  Spencer  .md  Dr  Benja- 
min Blood  of  the  US  Public  Health  Service. 
traveled  to  Mampong-Akeaplm.  .10  miles 
northeast  of  here    to  make  the  presentation. 

.Anthony  Astrachan  of  The  Washington  Post 
cabled  this  assessment  of  the  vaccination 
program  ffom  Nairobi 

The  program  was  phmned  lo  benefit  19 
countries  at  a  cost  of  $50  nulllon  over  five 
years.  The  Intention  was  to  vaccinate  every 
one  nf  the  110  million  people  In  the  area 
against  smallpox  and  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  months  and  four  years  against 
measles. 

The  countries  are  among  the  45  in  the 
world  that  .ire  the  principal  .sources  :rom 
which  smallpox  spreads  to  other  nations. 
About  25  per  cent  of  Africans  who  get  small- 
pox die  of  the  disease  Me;i6les  l';  much  more 
serious  in  .■\frlca  than  In  the  United  St;ites: 
Death  rates  of  20  per  cent  are  common  and 
they  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

■  The  program  would  not  be  possible  ex- 
cept for  the  development  of  a  Jet  gun  that 
sprays  the  vaccine  through  the  skin  at  1300 
pounds  per  square  .nch  The  hydraulic- 
powered  gun,  operated  by  a  foot  pedal,  can 
do  more  than  1000  vaccinations  an  hour.  The 
old  scratch  method  f>f  vaccination  could 
handle  only  100  an  hour  and  wasted  vaccine. 

"The  program  is  one  of  the  few  real  suc- 
cesses of  the  regional  approach  that  the 
United  States  Is  now  plugging  In  Africa.  The 
.^gencv  for  International  Development  Is 
working  with  18  countries  >  Maurltana 
dropped   out    when    It    broke    relations    with 


Washington  over  the  Arab-Israel  wan.  using 
personnel  of  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
F-ach  country  makes  ,«;ome  contribution  to- 
ward local  costs  and  operating  personnel. 
The  program  fits  In  with  regional  and  con- 
linenliil  programs  of  the  World  He.ilth  Or- 
ganisation" «. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.   19,   1968] 

US     Project    in    Africa   Marks   First   Year 

and  25  Millionth  Smallpox  Inoculation 

(By  Alfred  Friendly.  Jr.) 
Bamako.  Mali.  Jiiiuiary  17  -  Thirty-six 
-American  doctors  and  administrators  and 
1,100  West  African  doctors,  administrators 
and  technicians  are  laboring  on  a  project 
lo  imiiiuuize  some  110  million  people  iii  19 
countries  against  smallpox  and  measles  by 
the  middle  of  1971 

The  $50-million  jirogram  marked  its  first 
year,  and  the  25  millionth  smallpcjx  inocula- 
tion, this  week  at  a  ceremony  in  Clhana  at- 
tended by  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. William  H  Stewart  After  liricf  stops  in 
the  Ivory  Coast  Uljeria  .ind  Sierra.  Leone 
yesterday,  Dt  Stewart  and  his  party  arrived 
Wedne.sday  In  the  capital  of  Mali  for  a  tliree- 
day  tour  of  Inspection. 

They  could  scarcely  have  picked  a  t^ctter 
setting  for  observing  both  the  successes  and 
problems  of  tlie  project  With  more  than 
4.5  million  impoverlsiied  people,  a  quarter 
of  whom  are  iK)mads  spread  over  463.000 
square  miles — almost  the  size  of  Ala-ska — 
landlocked  Mali  Is  an  area  where  measles 
and  sm.illpox  are  endemic  killers. 

POVERTY    HAMPERS    MALI 

Epidemics  annually  ravage  a  jjopulatioii 
that  must  subsist  almost  entirely  on  its  own 
agricultural  or  pastoral  produce.  With  no 
significant  mineral  wealth.  Mali  is  so  poor 
that  Its  health  education  sijund  trucks  did 
not  have  enough  gasoline  to  tour  the  sprawl- 
ing riverside  capital  last  November  t<i  :id- 
vertise  an  intensive  measles  vaccination 
drive. 

The  city  government  imposed  a  tax  on 
posters  a  week  before  the  c.impaiktn  Ijegan. 
a  fiscal  measure  that  limited  the  display  of 
400  signs  to  a  few  medical  facilities,  where 
they  were  as  uood  as  invisible  Accordingly, 
a  three-day  drive  resulted  in  the  inoculation 
of  5  600  children  from  6  to  36  months — prob- 
ably a  third  of  the  total  group  in  the  most 
susceptible  age  range 

By  contrast,  a  10-day  campaign  last  Jul;, 
In  Ibadan.  We.stern  Nigeria,  saw  12  medical 
teams  .idnunister  nearly  709.000  smallpox 
shots  and  almost  70.000  measles  injections. 
Using  intensive  publicity  by  poster,  pre.ss. 
radio  and  television  and  a  hydraulically  op- 
erated Jet  injector,  the  teams  calculate  that 
they  reached  some  90  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ibadan.  West  Africa's  largest  city 

FINA.NCED  by   U.S.  AGENCY 

•  The  program,  financed  by  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  vvltli 
supplemental  I  unds  from  the  World  He.iUh 
Organization,  is  administered  by  the  Unu<?d 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Siiice  hi^t 
year  it  has  been  operational  in  Cameroon, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  the  Congo 
I  Brazzaville!  ,  Chad,  Dahomey.  Gabon,  f.am- 
bia,  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast,  Mall.  Niger.  Nigeria. 
Senegal,  Togo  and  Upper  Volta.  Inoculations 
begin  this  month  in  Guine.i.  Liberia  anti  Si- 
erra Leone  The  program's  activities  in  Mauri- 
tania were  suspended  when  that  nation  cut 
diplomatic  relations  v^•lth  the  United  States 
during  the  Arab-Israeli  war  last  summer. 

Ghana,  where  the  program  officially  began 
last  Jai.uary  as  a  regional  effort,  staged  .i 
noisy  reception  Monday  to  celebrate  the  25 
millionth  smallpox  shot. 

Gaudily  robed  clilefs  of  the  Akwapim  tribe. 
surrounded  by  drummers,  interpreters,  d.mc- 
ers  and^tter  bearers,  watched  from  one  side 
of  a  soccer  field  as  S'^-year-old  Yaa  An^ah 
Asamoa  Ampofo  had  smallpox  vaccine  mjecl- 
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ed  into  her  left  arm.  Yaa  also  got  a  hand- 
some certificate  from  the  Surgeon  General, 
Dr  Stewart,  and.  a  few  minutes  later,  a  mea- 
sles shot. 

INJECTIONS  AND  MUSIC 

Meanwhile  the  playing  field  of  the  hill  vU- 
l.;ge  of  Manpong  resounded  to  the  strains  of 
a  brass  band  playing  syncopated  tunes.  After 
receiving  tlieir  smallpox  shot  injections,  the 
Mllaiie  leaders  went  out  into  the  sun  for  a 
celebratory  dance  and  banquet. 

In  western  Nlgerir.,  Dahomey  and  Togo, 
cultists  worship  smallpox  as  the  god  Sopona. 
who  is  believed  lo  have  used  tlie  disease  in 
battle  to  become  ruler  of  the  world.  Devotees 
are  forbidden  to  be  incited  by  a  needle  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  .ind.  since  the  god  occa- 
sionally rests  in  trees,  they  may  not  go  into 
the  shade  when  the  disease  is  rampant. 

Witch  doctors  practice  crude  forms  of 
quarantine  and  variolation,  a  method  of  In- 
jecting virus  Irom  ,i  sufferer  in  those  who 
have  not  yet  l.illen  ill  While  the  technique 
IS  almost  as  old  ls  tlic  di.sease — the  mummi- 
fied remains  of  the  Pharoah  Rameses  V  Indl- 
c.ile  that  lie  ilieti  if  smallpox  about  1100 
B.C  vari(  1  .ticn  can  spread,  rather  than 
contain.  i!;c  disea.'^e. 

More  dangerous  to  the  goals  of  the  Immu- 
nizations progrnm.  remarked  Dr.  George  I. 
Lythcott.  Its  49-year-old  regional  chief.  Is  the 
failure  of  the  letishists  to  report  smallpox 
oulljreaks. 

Elsewhere,  nonreligious  obstacles  arise. 
Program  officials  in  Sierra  Leone  never  refer 
to  their  work  as  vaccination,  a  term  with 
mysteriously  frightening  overtones.  "People 
vmU  walk  miles  for  an  injection."  noted  the 
deputy  chief  medical  officer  in  Sierra  L«one, 
Dr.  Evelyn  Cummlngs.  "but  when  you  say 
vaccination   they  run   i:;to  the  woods." 

Among  the  Fullani  Tuaregs  and  Peuhls. 
nomadic  tribes  who  drive  tneir  cattle  along 
the  .southern  odece  c,f  the  Sahara  through 
.Mall.  Niger.  Chad  and  Nli^eria.  immunization 
teams  have  to  make  sure  they  are  not  mis- 
taken for  Government  tax  collectors.  Once 
ill  northern  Nigeria,  recalled  Dr.  Lythcott, 
a  survey  group  ot  epidemiologists  nearly 
alienated  their  would-be  patiente  until  the 
doctors  discovered  that  their  local  guide 
doubled  as  a  revenue  agent. 

PHYSICAL    obstacles    ABOUND 

In  many  cases,  the  oljstacles  are  physical. 
In  the  Niger  River  flood  plain,  from  Mopti 
to  Timbuktu,  the  four-wheel-drive  trucks 
that  normally  transport  the  vaccine  and 
teams  often  have  t^i  be  abandoned.  The  jet 
injector,  capable  of  making  1.000  Injections 
an  hour,  is  often  of  no  value  in  desert  and 
jungle  regions  where  the  settlements  of 
fewer  than  100  i)et'ple  arc  miles  apart. 

In  Mall  the  j^rogram  is  on  schedule.  Its 
directtir  estimates  that  a  million  people  were 
inoculated  against  smallpox  last  year  and 
expects  that  another  million  will  be  immu- 
nized  by   the  middle   of  this   year. 

mortality  r.ates  high 
Mortality  rates  from  measles  run  as  high 
as  40  per  cent  of  all  cases,  and  no  West 
African  child  escapes  the  disease.  The 
effect  of  the  vast  drive  against  measles  and 
.smallp>ox.  Dr.  Stewart  said,  may  t)e  to  "cre- 
ate temporary  imbalances"  between  the  pace 
of  economic  development  and  jx)pulation 
growth.  Nevertheless.  African  health  officials 
at  every  stop  on  his  tour  declared  them- 
selves in  favor. 

Malaria  remains  the  biggest  killer  in 
.Africa  and  sleeping  sickness.  Bilharzlasls — ■ 
a  blood  disease — leprosy  and  yellow  fever  are 
major  problems,  hut  they  are  also  more 
expensive  tp  combat  and  far  more  difficult 
to  eradlcjrfe  over  large  land  areas.  The  aid 
agency  spent  some  t20-million  last  year  on 
malaria  eradication  programs  in  18  Far  East- 
ern and  Latin  American  countries  but  can- 
not even  contemplate  the  cost  of  such  effortfi 
in  the  vastnesB  of  Africa 
A   smallpox   shot    costs    a    penny,   a   dose 


of  measles  vaccine  42  cents.  The  latter  pro- 
vides lifetime  immunity.  The  former,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  nonlmmunlzed  areas,  can  elimi- 
nate smallpox  from  an  entire  pnopulation. 

Among  the  major  benefits  of  the  drive. 
United  States  officials  hope,  will  be  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  rural  health  ■rervices 
and  in  bringing  French-speakma  .md  Eng- 
lish-speaking African  nations  into  contact 
on  regional  health  problems. 

"We  are  extremely  proud  of  this  prtifiram." 
the  Surgeon  General  said  liere  Wednesday 
"It  does  not  solve  all  of  Africa's  .serious 
health  problems,  but  it  makes  a  beginning, 
and  a  beginning  that  is  right  on  target.  ' 


THE  BRITAIN  BACKERS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
encouraging  to  i^ad  in  the  Cliicago 
Tribune  the  other  day  about  a  "back 
Britain"  movement  which  indicates  a 
«ood  deal  of  individual  resixinsibility  and 
collected  dedication. 

Tlie  January  14  Tribune  reprinted  an 
cditorialj  "The  Britain  Backers,"  from 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  relating  how  the  em- 
ployees of  several  small  companies  in 
England  had  gotten  together  and  decided 
that  by  working  a  little  extra  for  no  in- 
crease in  wages  they  would  be  helping 
out  the  counti-y-  They  secured  the  prom- 
ise from  management  tliat  the  additional 
efficiency,  or  production,  would  be  passed 
along  as  lower  prices. 

Tliis  responsible  assault  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  British  economy,  not  a  few  of 
which  have  been  compounded  by  labor 
problems  typical  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  tribute  to  both  labor  and  management 
involved. 

The  overriding  importance  i.s  summed 
up  by  this  paragraph  from  the  Tribune: 

America  had  belter  take  a  g,'Od  Kng  l<.ok 
at  what  happened  to  Britain.  For  manv  of 
our  industries  are  gradually  getting  priced 
out  of  world  trade  and  we  are  le.irning  that 
v^'e  can't  fight  a  war.  maintain  iieavy  global 
charity  commitment?,  and  enicy  tourism  to 
the  far  places  if  ■we  do  not  rem  .in  comperi- 
t've 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
The   Beitain-Backlrs 

British  trade  unions  are  furious  a'ocut  a 
wildcat  movement,  not  to  strike,  but  tj  work 
harder. 

A  few  days  ago  employes  of  Colt  He.iting 
and  Ventilating.  Ltd.  got  together  rnd  rea- 
soned thusly: 

1.  Britain  had  to  devalue  the  pound  be- 
cause it  wasn't  producing  enough  goods 
cheaply  enough  to  sustain  us  exports 

2.  The  devaluation  will  do  no  go<3d  if  cusls 
of  production  still  continue  lo  rise. 

3.  The  obvious  cure  is  lo  keep  prrxluction 
up  and  prices  down. 

4.  Therefore,  the  employes  would  work  ;in 
additional  half  an  hour  a  day  at  no  increase 
in  wages  if  the  company  promised  to  jj.iss 
along  the  efficiency  in  lov/er  prices. 

A  number  of  small  firms  have  seen  tlieir 
employes  join  in  and  management  has  made 
the  required  pledges.  The  trade  union  lead- 
ers are  in  agony.  For  this  reverses  the  tradi- 
tional aims  of  unionism — higher  pay,  short- 
er hours,  easier  working  conditions. 

And,   worst  of  all.   Prime   Minister   Harold 


Wilson,  .leadine  the  Labor-dominated  \vi\- 
e-nment  of  Britain,  has  strongly  supported 
the  "I'm  Backing  Britain"  movement  and 
wired  his  congratulations. 

Tiie  irade  union  cliirfs  i\se  probably  ritht 
m  tiic'r  luisertioii  that  me  inovoment  can't 
List.  Einployco  of  the  re.illy  big  British  Iirms 
haven't  joined  in.  and  after  a  while  v.-orkers 
in  tile  Utile  faoiories  will  grow  tired  of 
•vvorking  li,.rder  to  s.ive  tlie  covuitiy  while  the 
iieii.thbors  take  it  c.tsy. 

Rut.  however  impr,'.ct:c  .1  the  movi-ment. 
I'.s  b.iiiic  wisdom  is  hard  t  i  ques'ion. 

BrlTiiln.  bedeviled  by  wildcat  walkouts, 
.uir.ous  dock  .aid  iraiispori  strikes,  le.iliicr- 
btddintr.  lipposition  to  automation,  etc.,  dim- 
ply priced  luelf  i.,it  of  m.iiiy  <  i  Its  ni.;rt:ets 
around  trie  world.  British  management  w;us 
■  ■fteii  equally  itiiilty  -  compl.icement  wnh 
e.isy  old  practices  and  comfortable  as  long 
a.s  tiicre  v.a.s  [ilenty  of  buslnrss  at  liome.  In 
consequence.  Britain  simply  r.m  out  of  for- 
eicn  exchanae. 

.•\merlc.i  h,id  better  tike  a  good  long  !o-)k 
;tt  what  happened  to  Britain.  For  many  <jI 
our  industries  ;;re  gradually  getting  priced 
out  of  world  tr.'ide  nnd  we  are  learmng  that 
've  cati't  fight  a  w;ir,  maintain  heavy  ulohal 
charity  commitn>entE.  and  enjoy  touri.sm  to 
tlie  l.r  pl.i.'e.s  if  v.e  do  not  remain  compctl- 
n\  e 

'file  devaluation  cure  is  no  re.il  cure.  Even- 
tually, it  is  t;;ken  out  of  the  hides  of  both 
I  ibor  and  management  in  terms  of  iiieher 
prire."  for  everythine  imported 

In  t'lp  lone  run,  there's  only  ciie  cure  Tfie 
n.iti'i;.  lUit  li.is  to  get  b.ack  to  work. 


STATE   DEPARTMENT   COVERUP   OF 
POSSIBLE  FEDERAL  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi'om  Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  7  of  last  year  I  inserted  in  the 
CoNCP.EssioNAL  RECORD,  volume  113.  part 
2Q.  page  35505,  the  wording  of  a  letter 
■'.hich  I  had  forwarded  to  the  Slate  De- 
l.iartment  concerning  the  mutilation  of 
documents  in  the  Otto  Otepka  case,  a 
rharue  which  had  been  brought  against 
Otepka  but  which  was  subsequently 
dropped.  I  specifically  asked  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  mutilation  of  the  docu- 
ments and  whether  the  case  had  been 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
i^rosecution  under  section  2071  of  title  i8. 
United  States  Code,  the  .statute  which 
State  accused  Otepka  of  violating.  Other 
questions  in  the  letter,  11  in  all,  per- 
tained to  the  taping  of  Otei^ka's  con- 
versations and  the  erasing  cf  such  tapes. 

Here  is  the  answer  which  I  rocei'.'od 
from  the  State  Department: 

Department  of   State. 
Walking  ion.   D.C..   Dccrmb,r   2fi,   j'jiJ7. 
Hon.  John  M.  .■\shbrook. 
House   ot    Rcprcficntatiic-<. 
'Xa^inngtori .   D.C- 

Df:,AR  Cuncress;.;an  Ashbrook:  Tlie  Secre- 
tary has  a.sked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
December  7.  1967.  r.using  certain  questions 
concerning  the  Department's  cliarees  against 
Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka.  I  sincerely-  regret  the 
delay  In  this  reply. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  completed  his  review 
and  rendered  his  decision  in  the  Otepka  case: 
we  have  refrained  from  responding  to  receiit 
queries  cor.cernmg  this  case  until  its  final 
phases  within  the  Department  were  com- 
pleted. 
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A-s  vou  know  Mr  Otepka  was  charged  with 
having  vt  )lated  a  1948  Presidential  Order  con- 
cernini?  [>er8onnel  security  matters  which 
provides  .is  follows 

The  efficient  and  Just  administration  of 
the  Employee  Loyalty  Program,  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No  9835  of  March  Jl.  1947.  requires 
that  reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to  the 
program  be  preserved  In  strict  confidence 
This  13  necess.iry  In  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional security  .ind  welfare,  to  preserve  the 
confidential  character  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation furnished,  and  to  protect  Government 
personnel  against  the  dissemination  of  un- 
founded or  disproved  allegations  It  Is  neces- 
sary also  m  order  to  Insure  the  f.ar  and  just 
disposition  of  loyalty  cases. 

■Por  these  reasons,  and  in  -iccordance  with 
the  long-established  policy  that  report.?  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  other  In-. esugative  agencies  of  the  rxecu- 
tlve  brunch  are  to  be  regarded  as  confidential, 
all  reports,  records,  and  Ules  relative  to  the 
loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  employees 
(Including  reports  of  such  investigative 
agencies),  shall  be  maintained  In  confidence, 
and  shall  «ot  be  transmitted  ur  disclosed  ex- 
cept as  recfuired  In  the  efficient  conduct  of 
business  " 

Normally,  the  Department  avolda  discus- 
sion of  .idverse  action  proceedings  against  lu 
employees  in  order  to  protect  the  employees' 
interesu  and  to  foster  iound  personnel  re- 
l.itlons  This  practice  is  in  keeping  with  the 
exemption  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  covering  matt?rs  that  .ire 
related  solely  to  the  Internal  personnel  rules 
and   practices   of   any   agency  and    per- 

sonnel -ind  medical  .ind  similar  hies  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  clearly 
unwarranted    invasion    of    personal    privacy 

However.  In  view  of  the  widespread  inter- 
est that  has  been  shown  In  this  particular 
case  and  the  fact  that  much  information 
concerning  the  Department's  decision  had 
already  been  released  from  other  soirees,  we 
have  publicly  confirmed  the  following: 

Effective  December  13.  1967  the  Secretary 
found  that  Mr  Otepka  had  violated  the 
above  quoted  ''residential  Order  and  ordered 
that  he  be  severely  reprimanded,  reduced  In 
grade,  and  transferred  to  a  position  for 
which  he  l.s  qualified  but  which  does  not 
Involve   personnel  security  matters. 

The  situation  now  Is  that  ^4^  Otepka  has 
appealed  the  Secretary  s  aec.sion  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  we  ar  .i wait- 
ing  the   outcome   of   that   proceeding. 

I  regret  that  we  are  precluded  by  the  above 
considerations  from  discussing  the  detailed 
points  raised  In  your  letter,  but  we  earnestly 
believe  there  is  an  important  question  of 
principle  Involved 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wii.Li.\M  B    .NLm-Omblb.  Jr  , 
M.ssu'fant     Secretary     for     Corigresnonal 
Relattonn. 

This  is.  of  course  a  typical  State  De- 
partment brw-shoff  The  overriding  factor 
in  the  esse  i.s  whether  the  possible  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  ."statute  shall  go  un- 
puni.shed.  Otepka  claim.s  that  he  is  not 
guilty  as  charged,  and  he  i.s  more  than 
anxious  that  the  real  culprits  be  appre- 
hended Mr.  Oiepka  does  not  wish  that 
the  mutilation  charees  be  .swept  under 
tiie  ru;^  as  State  apparently  is  endeavor- 
ing to  do.  In  liis  letter  of  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Roger  Robb. 
Otepka's  lawyer,  .states: 

It  haa  been  Mr  Otepka  s  potitlon  at  every 
stage  of  these  proceedings  that,  the  chiirges 
against  him  were  a  jiubterfuge  and  were  not 
brought  in  good  faith,  but  were  contrived 
pursuant  to  a  wrongful  scheme  and  design 
to  harass  and  destroy  him. 


The  letter  continues: 

In  exploring  the  Issue  thu«  raised  It  Is 
important  to  detemilne  the  identity  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  clipped  the  docimient* 
alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Mr  Oiepkas 
burn  bag,  the  identity  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  recordings  of  Mr  Oiepkas  telephone  con- 
versations were  delivered,  and  the  precise 
f.M:Ls  surrovinding  the  erasure  of  theise  re- 
cordings. If  ihpy  were  erased.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  these  undisclosed  individuals  were 
asrents  of  those  who  schemed  to  destroy  Mr 
Otepka,  and  that  disclosure  of  their  IdentiUes 
win  lead  to  the  Iclentiflcalion  of  their  prtn- 
cip.its.  whom  the  Department  of  St.it«  Is 
attemjjtliig  to  protect. 

Unfortunately,  the  Civil  Siervice  Com- 
mission has  ruled  that  it  will  not  con- 
sider the  mutilation  charges  as  i)art  of 
Otepkas  appeal  but  will  only  rule  on 
the  first  three  charttes  as  oricinally  en- 
tered by  the  State  Dt'partment 

The  mutilation  charscs  are  a  very 
vital  part  of  Otepka's  defen.se.  State 
argued  that  Otepka  should  have  Kone 
to  his  .superiors  before  (tivinR  the  docu- 
ments to  the  Senate  .-ubcommittee. 
Otepka  counters  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy afoot  to  KCt  rid  of  him  and  that 
the  ordinary  channels  were  not  open 
to  him.  In  the  Otepka  brief  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
December  14.  there  are  detailed  the  var- 
ious devices  by  State  Department  nificials 
to  get  nd  of  Oiepka.  The  mutilation 
charges  are  pertinent  to  the  case  occause 
they  inove  further  that  there  was  a  con- 
certed effort  to  oust  Otepka. 

One  explanation  of  why  State  wants 
no  part  of- the  mutilation  charges  was 
offered  by  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange  of  May  31,  1967  I  have  cited 
this  claim  before,  but  it  bears  repeating. 
The  Exchange,  which  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  on  the  Otepka  case,  .stated  that 
the  mutilation  charges  were  dropped  by 
State  for  fear  that  Oiepka  had  obtained 
the  identity  of  the  persons  actually  in- 
volved in  the  mutilation^nd  would  ex- 
pose them  at  the  hear:n/s.  thus  necessi- 
tating action  by  the  Ju|lice  Department 
for  violation  of  a  Federal  .statute  Even 
more  damaging,  according  to  the  Ex- 
change, was  the  fact  that  those  guilty 
of  the  mutilations  have  already  indi- 
cated thai,  they  will  reveal  the  identities 
of  the  top  per.son,<*  in  the  Depart.ment 
of  State  who  had  in.structed  them  to 
'mutilate'  the  documents  and  to  plant 
them'  in  Mr.  Otepka's  burn  bags  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr. 
Oterka  had  carried  out  the  mutilations." 

The  fact  ui  the  mat'.er  remains  that 
Otto  Otepka  i-  the  one  who  i.<  eag.r  to 
have  the  mutilation  charges  brought  to 
public  view  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may.  The  validity  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commissions  decisis. i  will  be  ex- 
plored further,  but  for  the  time  being 
a  awift  disposition  of  the  Otepka  appeal 
before  the  Commission  is  in  order  so 
that  any  necessary  court  action  can  be 
initiated. 

Meanwhile  back  at  State,  they  can  ex- 
(xH't  further  inquiries  and  publicity  re- 
garding the  possible  violation  of  Federal 
law  in  mutilating  the  documents. 

Because  of  the  many  aspects  of  this 
case  which  cross  the  jurisdictional  limits 
of  the  various  House  committees,  per- 
haps the  only  solution  is  the  establLsh- 


ment  of  a  House  select  committee  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  his  me.ss.  And  iierhaps 
it  will  take  another  4  years  before  it  is 
over. 

But  regardles.s — ju.stice  will  be  done. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Six'aker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  rev:se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana'? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard 
so  very  much  criticism  about  the  Post 
OlTice  bepartment  that  I  think  w.e  should 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
.should  be  some  statement  about  what  is 
riL'ht  with  the  Post  Office  [>epartment. 
Bec:iu.se  of  my  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee  that  advi.scs  with  the 
Post  Office  Committee.  I  thought  I  could 
say  something  about  it. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  a  Federal  agency 
and  s.iy  it  is  doing  a  poor  lob  It  is  more 
difficult — but  a  lot  more  useful  and  cer- 
tainly more  in  the  public  interest— to 
be  constructive,  to  offer  feasible  alterna- 
tives. This  is  p.irt:cularly  true  in  the 
ca.se  of  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  not  con- 
tinuing to  move  the  mails  on  the  rail- 
roads 

Some  postal  critics  seem  to  think  we 
can  uo  back  to  cari-ying  the  mail  on  the  , 
railroads.  We  cannot.  Adequate  pa.ssen- 
ger  train  schedules  t.5  carry  the  mail  are 
not  available.  They  sjnply  do  not  exist. 
In  the  1930s  there  were  10.000  pas- 
senger trains  available  to  carry  the  mail. 
Today  there  are  le.ss  than  800  .^nd  about 
70  percent  of  the  trains  were  discon- 
tinued because  the  railroads  decided  to 
stop  running  them  They  did  not  slop 
because  the  Post  Office  took  the  mail  off 
of  them  Tliey  were  still  carrying  mail 
r  when  they  were  discontinued. 

Fast,  dependable  mail  service  requires 
a  nationwide,  interconnected  transpor- 
tat.on  network.  The  railroads  once  con- 
stituted such  a  network.  They  no  longer 
do.  So  the  Post  Office  had  to  lind  other 
ways  to  move  the  mail. 

And  in  a  nation  as  large  and  as  tech- 
nologically advanced  as  ours  the  most 
logical  way— in  fact  the  best  way  even  if 
the  trains  were  still  running— is  by  air. 
That  is  what  the  Post  Office  i  doing.  It 
has  set  up  a  sy.stem  designed  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  existing  air.  high- 
way, and  rail  transportation. 

And  that  system  works.  It  is  not  per- 
fect: It  can  and  should  be  improved  But 
it  can  not  be  improved  by  publicity  stunts 
that  only  demonstrate  the  obvious. 

If  you  wail  until  a  small  i^ost  office  has 
closed  and  the  lasi  dispatch  has  been 
made,  and  then  deposit  a  itller,  you  know 
that  lilu-r  will  not  be  sent  out  until  the 
following  morning  Under  tliose  circum- 
stances, if  that  letter  is  addres.sed  to  a 
relatively  nearby  point,  you  can  indeed 
deliver  it  yourself  by  automobile — or 
maybe  even  by  horse — faster  than  the 
Post  Office  will  deliver  it. 

But  this  trick  only  proves  that  in  some 
areas  the  post  office  does  not  operate  all 
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night  and  a  letter  deposited  after  closing 
time  v?ill  not  be  sent  out  until  morning. 
It  does  not  prove  anything  about  the 
transportation  system.  It  does  prove  that 
in  some  areas  it  is  uneconomical  for  the 
post  office  to  operate  around  the  clock. 

And  I  do  not  think  any  citizen  would 
advocate  keeping  a  ixist  office  open  all 
night  at  great  public  expense  just  to  ac- 
commodate a  few  pieces  of  mail. 

The  closing  times  of  post  offices  are 
well  known  and  those  people  really  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  their  mail  makes 
the  last  dispatch  can  usually  arrange  to 
have  It  at  the  post  office  on  time. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana  there 
was  a  mufh  publicized  pony  express  run 
made  from  Three  Forks  to  Pony  to  show 
that  the  mail  could  be  delivered  faster 
than  the  postal  service  is  moving  it.  As 
I  said  a  moment  ago  this  is  not  difficult 
if  you  wait  until  the  post  office  has  closed 
to  deposit  your  mail. 

I  suppo.se  the  so-called  pony  express 
run  between  Three  Forks  and  Pony  was 
made  to  show  that  the  new  [xistal  trans- 
portation system  does  not  work  and  the 
mail  should  be  put  back  on  the  trains. 
But  no  pas.senger  trains  run  to  Pony  or 
to  Harrison.  Montana,  so  the  demonstra- 
tion was  meaningless. 

There  are.  in  fact,  only  two  passenger 
trains  a  day  in  Montana  on  the  North- 
eim  Pacific  and  two  on  the  Great  North- 
ern, There  has  not  been  a  north-south 
I)assenger  train  in  Montana  for  years. 
And  the  railroads,  not  the  Post  Office 
were  responsible  for  pulling  off  the 
north-.south  ija.ssenger  trains  in  Mon- 
tana. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  not  the  Post  Of- 
fice, said  it  wants  to  discontinue  the 
Mainstreeter.  Tlie  Great  Northern,  not 
the  Post  Office,  is  most  interested  in  dis- 
continuing the  Western  Star — and  the 
railroad  .says  it  wants  to  stop  the  pas- 
senger .service  whether  or  not  the  mail 
continues  to  be  can-ied  on  the  train. 

The  Great  Northern  says  it  is  losing 
$14  million  a  year  on  passenger  sei-vice 
and  the  revenue  it  gets  fram  the  Post 
Office  does  not  begin  to  make  up  for  a 
loss  like  that. 

The  blunt  truth  is  the  railroad  service 
alone  in  Montana  is  not  adequate  to 
move  the  mail  within  the  State,  it  must 
be  supplemented  by  truck  or  substituted 
by  air  and  truck.  And  rail  service  to 
Montana  from  the  major  business, 
professional  and  governmental  centers 
across  the  Nation  is  equally  inadequate — 
tliere  is  only  the  alternative  of  air  sup- 
ported by  truck  and  bus. 

Trains  do  not  run  often  enough  or 
fast  enough  to  maintain  good  mail  sei-v- 
ice  between  Montana  and  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  other  major  points 
where  most  mail  coming  into  the  State 
originates. 

It  docs  not  make  sense  to  keep  the  mail 
■  n  a  few  trains  when  it  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  the  railroads.  We  can  not  oper- 
ate the  pcstal  seiTice  for  the  benefit  of 
I  he  railroads.  The  railroads  want  to  pick 
their  si>ots.  They  want  to  say  keep  the 
mail  on  that  train  because  they  are  going 
to  keep  i-unning  it.  but  take  the  mail  off 
10  or  12  other  ti-ains  because  it  no  longer 
suits  their  purposes  to  operate  those 
runs. 


When  the  railroads  themselves  killed 
more  than  5,000  passenger  trains  over  the 
past  30  years  they  destroyed  the  trans- 
portation network  on  which  mail  delivery 
was  based.  Now  the  railroads  are  com- 
plaining because  the  postal  service  has 
.set  up  a  different  transportation  network 
to  replace  the  one  the  railroads  them- 
selves decimated. 

I  .salute  Postmastei  Geiieral  O'Brien 
for  gearing  the  movement  of  mail  to  the 
sijeed  of  flight.  This  ciianceover  v.as  de- 
sirable as  well  as  inevitable.  I  also  wel- 
come the  Postmaster  General's  an- 
nouncement that  he  plans  to  ask  the 
Congress  to  abolish  air  mail  as  a  .separate 
service  and  merge  air  mail  and  first-class 
mail  into  a  single  priority  service. 

I  strongly  advise  the  people  of  Montana 
to  begin  immediately  to  use  first-class 
mail  for  all  letters  within  Ihe  United 
States  that  they  used  to  .send  air  mail. 
They  will  save  money  and  in  almost  every 
ca.se  they  will  get  just  as  pood  service  by 
first-class  as  they  will  by  fiir  mail. 

People  in  Montana  and  in  the  otlier 
States  already  are  bencfitine  f'om  the 
airlift  of  first-class  mail.  In  Montana  tiic 
airlift  has  made  it  possible  to  get  ovcr- 
niaht  delivery  on  virtually  all  fir.  t-class 
mail  staying  within  the  State.  Befoie  the 
airlift  it  was  impos.sible  to  cet  overni'^ht 
service  throughout  the  State. 

Second-day  delivery  is  no.v  the  rule 
rather  than  tlie  exception  on  first -cla.ss 
mail  coming  into  Montana  from  ma.ior 
metropolitan  areas  anywhere  in  the 
country.  This  service  also  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  mail  were  still  being  de- 
livered by  train. 

As  I  said  before.  I  am  fully  aware — 
and  I  believe  the  Postmaster  General  is 
also  aware — that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  po.stal  .service's  new 
transportation  network.  Airlines  now 
provide  much  better  .schedules  for  the 
movement  of  mail  than  the  railroads  are 
able  to  offer.  But  the  service  provided  by 
scheduled  airlines  must  be  augmented  by 
the  use  of  air  taxis. 

The  postal  service  must  not  be  opei- 
ated  for  the  benefit  of  the  airlines  any 
more  than  it  should  be  loin  to  suit  the 
railroads.  If  the  airlines  passenger  sched- 
ules are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  postal  service  then  air  taxis 
and  air  cargo  planes  should  be  used  to 
move  the  mail. 

The  postal  sei-vlce  must  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  public  and  the  busi- 
ness community.  However,  the  ijosial 
service  can  not  meet  the  needs  of  its 
customers  unless  it  knows  v.hat  Uio.se 
needs  are. 

Any  businessman  who  is  havma  trouble 
getting  the  postal  service  he  needs  should 
check  with  his  local  postmaster.  Where 
service  deficiencies  exist  they  can  be 
solved  through  cooperation  of  the  postal 
service,  its  customers  and  the  Congress. 

But  nothing  will  be  gained  by  calling 
for  a  return  to  a  transportation  system 
that  exists  only  in  historj-  books. 


THE   FLIGHT   OF   THE   MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  '■        "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  advocated  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  labor  from  unfair  for- 
eign competition,  and  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  passace  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  and  sane  adjustment  of 
our  foreign  trade  program. 

I  wish  to  include  a  timely  article  f.'-om 
the  January  'J7  edition  of  the  Leader 
Times  of  Kittannine.  Pa.  The  plisht  of 
the  mushroom  industry,  as  depicted  m 
this  editorial,  is  or.e  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration must  take  into  consideration 
before  another  industry  is  impaired  by 
exces.sive  cheap  impoi  ts. 

St;cCESSFUi.   Aid   C.^N   H.  jom!  rant. 

Ihe  problem  which  prpsently  confronts  tlie 
diimestic  inushroom  industry  in  the  United 
.Stales  is  not  one  to  bp  p;issed  otf  lightly  The 
problem  is  most  acute  m  .Armstrong  and 
Butlt-r  counties  which  boast  one  ot  toe  hirgcst 
iindergrounri  mushroom-growing  oijerations 
111  ilie  world. 

The  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.i:id  otlier  experts  last  Wednesday  called  on 
tne  ftder.al  government  to  combat  an  e\- 
I'eittd  sliiirp  incre.i.se  ui  jiroce.s.sed  niush- 
r.jonis  from  T.ilwan  atid  Korea  ."speaking  for 
1 .000  Penn.sylvunKi  niu.shrcmm  growers,  they 
.■5.ud  laiw.n  contemplates  an  Increase  of  80 
j)er  cent  in  its  production,  most  of  wliich  is 
scheduled  lor  export  to  American  markets. 
1  aiwan  could  export  29.5  million  pounds  of 
niUbhroomp  to  the  United  States  in  U>68  or 
.ibout  60  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Aiid  Pennsylvania's  $30  niillion-n-year 
mushroom  industry  is  conducted  in  Che.ster. 
Berk.->.  Butler  and  Armstrong  counties. 

To  be  perfectly  Eelfssh.  we  are  concernod 
v.itli  the  production,  the  jobs  and  the  .«pin- 
u;f  benefits  Irom  the  operations  ol  Butler 
County  Mushroom  Farms,  Iiic  .  at  Buffalo 
Valley  in  Armstrong  County.  Untold  hours 
oi"  etfort  on  tlie  part  of  public  and  private 
groups  v,ere  expended  belore  t'lat  rompa.ny 
was  able  to  expand  its  o;)er;itiO!i.';  into  this 
county. 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  'ho  influx  of 
."■oreign-^r'.pwn  mu.'<hrfX)ms  will  .itfect  the 
a.rea  economy.  We  are  told  tliat  the  price 
.American  processors  are  paid  has  dropped 
Irom  ::i5  Cents  a  poutid  to  27  to  30  cents  a 
pound 

Spokesmen  f.^r  Pennsylvania  mushroom 
fjrowers  have  recommended  tiiat  the  federal 
.Agency  fc  r  Internation:!l  Development  and 
•he  State  D.^partmein  divert  It?  efforts  from 
the  e.xp-tn.sion  of  f  e  mtishroom  industry  in 
foreign  ciuntrlps  to  other  economic  en- 
deavors The  deputy  AID  Administrator  con- 
tends that  T.iiwan  and  S.iU'h  Korea  h.ive 
made  e'ery  e'lort  lo  become  s.>If-supportiiig 
without  American  aid  P.irt  .'.1  tii.it  seif-.siip- 
p  jTl  e.fort  lia.c  been  tlie  e.\p,.rt  o:  niu^hrooni.s 
which  can  be  harvested  and  marketed  cheaper 
in  Asia  than  In  the  United  States. 

-And  Sen  Hu;:!h  Scott  pointed  .out  that  tlie 
United  Slates  v.enl  to  those  countries  a'ld 
showed  them  how  to  develop  tlielr  muKh- 
room  industry  for  bipcer  atid  better  market!; 

•And  here  is  tiie  dilemma. 

.Americans  are  becoming  liicreajiingly  criti- 
e.il  of  foreign  aid  programs  which  tliey  re- 
gard as  "give-aways".  Most  Americans  see 
great  value  in  helplnz  countries  tiiroutthout 
tiie  world  to  become  independent  of  anv  f'.r- 
egn  aid. 

But.  the  m.ore  successful  thc.=e  self-li"lp 
programs  are.  the  more  we  provide  competi- 
tion for  ourselves. 

Our    AID    program    apjiarcntly    has    been 
successful  insofar  as  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
are     concerned — r^.     successful     that     tiiese    \ 
sources  of  supply  nov.-  constitute  a  threat  to   i 
our  domestic   growers.  I'his  wtII   almost   iii- 
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eviUbly  be  the  pattern  In  economic  develop- 
ment overseas  nr)  matter  the  product. 

The  more  those  countries  become  self-de- 
pendent, the  more  they  will  compete  with 
domestic  Industry 

It's  the  old  story:  You  can't  have  your 
cake  and  eat  It.  too 

Win  we  continue  to  support  development 
of  industry  in  underdeveloped  countries — 
and  f.ice  the  (  .jmpe!it;on  that  will  result,  or 
will  we  undertake  public  a.-sslstance  programs 
that  will  produce  no  real  hope  for  those 
countries  and  no  re.il  progress  on  the  Inter- 
national scene 

'.Ve  otfer  no  answers  Perhaps  someone  else 
c.iri 

I  am  particularly  alarrr.ed  at  the 
adamant  position  of  the  Pre.sident  His 
remarks  to  the  Consumer  A.ssembly  on 
November  2.  1967.  give  a  clear  Insieht 
into  his  thinkinii  and  uncompromising 
attitude  on  this  i.ssue.  He  said  in  part 
and  I  quote: 

f'r  >te<-tloiilsm  is  rearing  its  head  in  the 
f  riu  of  ■yi.r.n  quota  bills  now  before  the 
Compress  t-'jint;  to  take  care  of  each  Con- 
pressmans  district  And  when  we  be«rln  to 
think  more  oj  our  district  than  vie  think  of 
the  country,  we  are  likely  to  get  Into  trouble 

Those  proposed  quotas  would  invite  mas- 
sive ret-Ulation  fr>m  our  trading  partners 
throughout  the  world  Just  the  little  publicity 
that  has  been  spre.id  .iround  the  globe  has 
them  all  concerned  4ind  up  in  arms 

Prices  would  rUe.  Our  world  market  would 
shrink  So  would  the  r mge  .if  ^.xxls  which 
American  consumers  chose  when  they  buy. 

I  think  those  protectionists'  bills  Just  must 
not  become  1  iw  And  thrtj  a'e  not  going  to 
b-Ti-wrt,-  law  as  long  at  I  am  Prr<idcnt  and 
can   help  it. 


PLIGHT    OF     IHK    DOVES 

Mr     VTi'MAS     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  ainsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  ihis  i>omt  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  '.vas  no  objection.  n^ 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  those  who 
would  run  out  in  Vietnam — or  apologize 
for  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  bcins  on  the  high 
seas— or  decline  to  confront  Communist 
force  with  force  m  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  contribute  to  assression 
by  encouraKing  the  belief  that  America 
is  indecisive  .n  its  will  to  fitiht  for  free- 
dom. When  firmer  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  indicated  we  ramht  not  fight  for 
Korea — that  it  '.vas  expendable — the 
stage  was  .set  for  Communist  infiltration 
wliich  is  just  '.viiat  liapiJencd  The  ."^ecds 
of  that  conflict  have  .sprouted  into  a  tree 
of  hostile  armed  trunks  without  any  real 
{)eace  in  Korea,  blossoming  into  the 
Pufblo  incident  last  week 

An  excellent  editorial  of  David  Law- 
rence m  the  February  5.  1968.  ussue  of 
US  News  i  World  Report  poinUs  out  so 
well  ilial  those  who  cry  appeasement  in 
reality  are  prolongint;  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  thiivk  It  IS  important  that  the 
Aiiv?ncan  people  should  understand  this 
a:id  am  includin'4  it  in  thf  Record  at  this 
point.  What  good  does  it  do  to  stop  our 
b^jinbing  if  the  enemy  -a  ill  not? 

To  'Ahat  avail  is  it  lo  cry  negotiate 
wlien  there  is  no  one  in  the  enemy  camp 
willing  to  nes/otiate  except  at  the  price 
of  virtual  capitulation  on  our  part?  How 
silly  can  one  ret?  Except  of  course  that 


it  IS  not  silly  at  all  rather  it  is  tragic  be- 
cause we  are  indeed  at  war  and  Ameri- 
cans are  dying  at  this  moment  in  part 
becau^  of  just  such  misguided  talk  rais- 
ing doubts  in  the  enemy's  mmd  whether 
we  are  of  a  mind  to  do  what  it  takes  to 
win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam  or  re- 
take V  S.  naval  vessels  stolen  from  us  on 
the  high  seas. 

Thf   ■  Dovts"    Cry   Pf-ace  ui't  Prolong 

Tur  War 

(  By  David  Lawrence ) 

The  United  States  is  passing  through  one 

of  the  strangest  periods  in  its  history    It  is 

engaged    In    a   war    involving   500.000   of    lt« 

t.'oops  and   a   substantial   part    of    its   Navy 

.inrt   .Mr  Force    Ye'   the  reil  enemies  jire  not 

offlcially  Identified,  and  the  government  of  a 

small  country  with  limited  resources    man- 

.iges  to  inftict  upon  us  tens  of  thousands  of 

ca^iudtlea 

At  home,  moreover,  "anti-war"  demonstra- 
tions are  numerous,  and  the  people  are  being 
told  by  some  members  of  Congress  that  the 
troope  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  objec- 
tives of  the  war  abandoned. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  who  calls  for 
peace  at  any  price  will  admit,  of  course,  that 
this  could  resiUt  in  u  humiliating  defeat  for 
the  United  States. 

Demands  that  the  l><_>mblng  be  stopped  fill 
the  press  and  radio  and  TV  Several  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  and  of  v.irious 
organizations.  Including  college  professors 
.ind  others  who  ou«ht  to  be  better  informed. 
.ire  insisting  that  the  tactics  of  the  military 
men  who  shape  our  strategy  should  be  re- 
versed by  the  President 

Directly  and  indirectly.  'Washington  has 
been  beitglng  for  peace  for  many  months. 
Through  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad, 
the  United  St.ites  has  asked  government 
after  government  to  "feel  out"  the  other 
side  and  arrange  a  negotiation.  The  United 
Nations,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  a  peace- 
keeping organization,  has  also  been  re- 
(juested  repeatedly  to  devise  a  formula  for 
peace   But  North  Vietnam  Is  unreceptive. 

Why  does  the  government  in  Hanoi  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  a;^ree  to  a  conference? 

The  answer  Is  plain  It  Is  t>ecause  the  Im- 
pression IS  given  by  the  so-called  "doves" 
in  the  United  States  that  this  country  will 
eventually  wlthdriiw  its  troops  without  any 
previous  azreements  or  conditions.  Hence 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  convinced  that,  if 
thev  keep  the  fight  going  for  two  or  three 
years,  they  will  win.  They  can  then  take  over 
and  establish  a  Communist  regime  for  all  of 
Vietnam,  thus  benefiting  the  governments  in 
Peking  as  well  as  Moecow 

It  Is  known  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  spend- 
ing *6  billion  a  year  to  assist  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  Red  China  is  furnishing  sub- 
stantial aid.  too.  Yet  the  Umted  States  has 
never  revealed  the  data  It  has  gathered  about 
outside  influences  and  funds  belimd  the 
HaJioi  Ciovernment 

The  doves  '  in  this  country  make  speeches 
day  after  day  intimating  that  the  American 
people  are  "tired  of  the  war"  and  that  in  the 
November  election  the  policies  of  the  John- 
son Administration  wUl.  In  efl|ct,  be  dis- 
approved by  the  voters. 

Lots  of  Americans,  to  be  sure,  who  disagree 
with  the  Administration^  policies  on  domes- 
tic affairs  will  have  a  hard  time  reaching  a 
decision  in  the  coming  election.  The  question 
will  be  whether  removal  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration from  power  would  strengthen 
the  belief  abroad  thit  the  United  Stales  is 
ready   to  pull  out  of  Vietnam 

The  Presjident.  fnougli  contronted  with  a 
growing  dissent  In  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  hiis  not  ;,ald  anything  to  indicate  that 
he  will  weaken  his  courte.  He  has  expressed 
again  and  again  this  nation's  desire  for 
peace  But  he  Insists  that  there  must  be 
reciprocal    action-  pledges    that,    while    the 


Uilka  go  on.  American  forces  will  not  be  at- 
t.vcked    This  Is  a  reasonable  request 

nie  'doves."  however,  have  not  changed 
their  point  of  view  They  feel  that  the  United 
states  should  wiggle  out  by  any  means  ir- 
respective of  considerations  of  prestige  or 
commitments  to  our  allies. 

The  amount  of  encouragement  derived  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  the  'doves"  in 
America  is  considerable.  The  Vietnam  war 
wduld  not  have  lasted  lis  long  a.s  It  has  al- 
ready If  It  were  not  for  the  stimulus  given 
the  enemy   by   the  speeches  f>f  the   "dove.s   " 

The  need  of  the  hour  Is  unity  Unless  the 
American  people  unite  behind  their  Gov- 
ernment, the  Vietnam  war  may  continue  for 
several  years. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  days  a 
bold  .ittempt  by  the  Communlits  to  renew 
the  Korean  War.  Tliey  evidently  think  our 
mUltary  power  In  Vietnam  will  be  weakened 
If  we  have  to  reinforce  the  units  stationed 
in  South  Korea  to  guard  the  armistice  line 
there.  This  confirms  the  theory  that.  If  South 
Vietnam  comes  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, other  countries  In  Asia  will  also  be  the 
vlct.ms  ol  aggression. 

Firmness  l.s.  Uicrefore.  more  than  ever  nec- 
esji'ry 

The  .^merlcan  Government  lias  made  a 
pledge  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  which 
it  cannot  forsake  But  as  long  as  the  "doves" 
in  both  parties  present  an  Image  of  a  craven 
America  eager  to  make  pence  fin  whatever 
terms  the  enemy  may  dictate,  the  chances 
are  that  the  lighting  will  go  on  Indefinitely. 

Tlie  responsibility  for  this  will  clearly  rest 
on  the  "doves."  who  cry  out  for  peace  but  are 
actually  prolonging  the  Vietnam  war. 


CHICKENS  TO  ROOST 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pentle- 
man  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  ZwachI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michijcan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sixth 
Consressional  District  of  Minnesota, 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privileRC  to 
represent,  there  is  one  i)redominant 
theme  appearing  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  87  weekly  and  six  daily  newspapers 
of  the  area,  the  economic  decline  of  the 
family  farm. 

One  of  the  mo.s-t  knowledgeable  and 
vocal  edUoriPl  writers  on  this  subject  is 
Mr.  O.  B.  Aut,'Ustson  of  the  West  Central 
Daily  Tribune  at  Willmar.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  his 
most  recent  editorial  on  this  mailer. 
"Chicken  to  Roost": 

Chickens  to  RO0ST 

During  the  greater  part  of^the  past  decade 
one  h.is  noticed  and  been  t-old  that  millions 
of  small  farmers  have  niovetl  off  their  ucrf«. 
Forced  to  quit  operations  because  of  the 
price-cost  squeeze,  they  simply  could  not 
continue  operations  without  an  adequate 
market  price.  The  price  not  increasing  or 
even  being  less  while  everything  they  buy 
going  up  in  price. 

In  Minnesota  some  3000  f.irms  a  year  axe 
going  out  of  business.  Some  still  hanging  tn 
by  obtal.ilng  some  piu-t  time  Jobs  in  a  town. 
Two  Jobs  to  keep  going. 

In  the  meantime  nothing  has  been  done 
to  stop  this  trend.  The  small  farmer  left 
on  his  cwn  and  the  loss  of  the  .-mail  farmer 
has  hit  every  rural  community.  Our  We.st 
Central  area  has  had  its  share  of  this  as  a 
look  thru  our  countryside  will  easily  reveal 

Where  have   these   rural   people  gone?  To 
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their  rural  towns?  Perhaps  some  of  them  but 
not  so  many.  Most  rural  towns  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  jobs. 
Unless  it  be  that  factories  have  moved  In 
enough  numbers  Into  those  rural  towns  to 
provide    more   jobs    and    more    employment. 

But  this  has  not  happened.  Industry  Is 
ir.nrc  and  more  concentrated  in  the  big  cities, 
111  the  nietropolU.in  area.  In  their  subvirbs 
.,!ul  in  adjacent  county  areas  and  within  the 
,-:iadow  of  the  metro  area. 

So  the  report.s  are  that  folks  out  of  rural 
.ireas.  not  Imdmg  jobs  In  their  own  t  'Wns 
■'.ave  hiked  for  the  big  cities.  They  liave 
p  Hired  into  those  big  cities  by  the  thou- 
;.inds    during    recent    years. 

Were  they  all  ab.sorl>ed','  No.  It  seems  that 
reports  are  coming  out  ot  those  big  cities  that 
tlierc  Is  a  growing  shortage  of  jobs.  There 
(•■me  to  our  desk  such  information  from 
n.any  .sources,  some  of  tliem  governmental 
njencies.  The  federal  government  is  con- 
uTiied  about  this  new  development.  Under- 
.-tund  that  in  Washington  they  are  consider- 
ing some  form  of  public  works  again  like  in 
'lie  old  depression  years.    WP.\.  PWA'.' 

Meanwhile  they  also  tilk  about  rural 
poverty.  That  something  must  be  done  with 
^  ich  poverty  m  the  rural  areas  of  the  nation. 
.Ml  sorts  of  remedies  are  getting  attention. 

Well — have  the  chickens  come  home  to 
r'ost'?  Were  what  Is  happening  above,  the 
k.nd  of  conditions  in  rural  America  when  we 
iMd  all  our  family  farms  Int^act?  Not  at  all. 
We  had  no  .■^uch  jxiverty.  On  the  contrary 
when  farmers  were  receiving  somewhat  full 
pirity  there  w.as  pro.--perity  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  rural  town.  Remember  those  days'?  No 
1, inning  area  or  any  rural  town  was  rushing 
to  Wivhington  asking  to  be  bailed  out.  But 
that  is  what  the  big  cities  are  doing  just  now, 
crying  for  relief  to  the  federal  government. 

What  a  mess  the  country  bus  gotten  Into. 
Il.ippened  because  the  basic  industry  of  the 
iialion  has  been  b3th  Icnored  and  mls- 
h  nulled.  Now  tlie  n.ation  is  paving  the  price 
:  r  this  grave  mistake  and  U  Is  going  to  cost 
tne  country  p'.enty,  plus  all  the  headaches. 

We  have  s.ild  it  a  long  time  and  we  repeat 
a  rain  if  this  country  is  building  up  its  In- 
ti-riirbias  at  the  expense  of  rubbing  out  a 
wonderful  countryside,  it  Is  going  down  tlie 
wrong  road  and  one  that  it  will  some  day 
.  everely  regret. 

A  p.irt  of  that  day  has  arrived. 


FARM  ANSWER  IS  IN  ORGANIZED 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Zwach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District  there 
are  four  major  farmer  organizations;  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  National 
Farmers  Organization,  and  the  P'armers 
Union. 

Generally,  each  of  these  organizations 
has  its  own  legislative  program,  its  own 
ideas  about  what  can  \>2  done  to  better 
the  sad  economic  plight  of  the  family 
farmer.  Many  limes,  because  these  ideas 
are  somewhat  conflicting,  favorable  re- 
.suits  have  not  been  obtained  and  the 
.'armcrs  see  themselves  squeezed  ever 
lighter  by  the  cost-price  disparity. 

But,  the  farmers  are  learning.  The  or. 
i-'anizations  are  beginning  to  cooperate 
among  themselves  to  get  agreement  upon 
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a  single  program  which  they  will  then 
present  to  Congress  for  action, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  movement  started  in 
our  Sixth  Congressional  District  about  a 
year  ago.  Growth  is  slow  but  it  is  steady 
as  indicated  by  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Applelon  Press 
of  January  18  and  which  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  lime  in 
order  to  share  this  thinking  with  my 
colleagues: 

(From  the  Appleton  Press,  J.m.  18,   1908] 

F.VKM   ANSWHR  Is  IN   ORGANIZtD  STEENGTII 

There's  a  glimmer  of  hope  appearing,  a 
hope  concerning  an  answer  to  the  low-m- 
come  farm  problem. 

Last  month  In  Montevideo,  haders  of  the 
three  major  farm  organizations  in  Cliippewa 
county  met  with  the  idea  of  working  together 
to  improve  farm  income.  The  outcome  of  the 
meeting  was  the  formation  ol  a  group  c.illed 
Tri-Organizatlon  Council  with  members  of 
the  Farmer's  Union,  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  making  up 
the  membership. 

T)ie  feeling  at  the  viectinq  uas  that  tlic 
answer  to  the  farm  problem  lies  in  collectii'e 
bargaining.  They  are  off  to  a  gund  start  if 
they    set    this    up    as    their    major    goal. 

Last  week  in  Renville  county  a  meeting 
was  called  at  Bird  Island  to  set  up  a  coun- 
ty Trl-Organization  council  there.  In  Sw'it 
county  two  weelts  ai,'o  County  Agent  Jim 
Edman  called  in  loaders  of  the  three  county 
organizations  to  discuss  "the  l.irm  situa- 
tion." Another  meeting  Is  planned  with  the 
fruition  expected  to  be  the  l.jrming  of  a 
Swift  County  Farm  Couiicil. 

As  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  there 
really  isn't  a  need  for  another  farm  crga- 
nizatlon.  However,  there  i.s  a  crying  need  for 
an  organization  that  will  bring  the  lead- 
ing farm  powers  together,  working  under  one 
plan   to   raise    the   income   of   farmers. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Trl-Organiza- 
tion plan  is  that  each  of  the  present  f.irm 
organizations  can  keep  their  Identity  while 
lending  their  support  and  power  to  help 
solve    the   biggest    of    all    farm    problems. 

Farmers  and  farm  organizations  trying 
to  "go  It  alone"  will  only  be  hurting  the 
chance  farmers  have  of  getting  a  f.ir  return 
for  the  production.  The  answer  will  not  come 
from  Washington  or  South  St.  Paul  or  any 
of  the  other  buying  areas,  it  has  to  c  >me 
from  the  grass  roots  when  f.irmers  are  strong 
enough  to  tell  buyers  what  price  they  will 
sell   for.    not   "what   will   you   give   me':'" 


computer  which  was  fed  all  of  the  re- 
lated iiroblems  and  was  then  asked  to 
oirer  a  solution. 

The  computer  discovered  that  147 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
Stales  had  an  $8.3  billion  trade  deficit  m 
1966.  This  deficit  comes  about  by  the 
entrance  of  $12.7  billion  of  imports 
w  hicli  compete  with  llie  products  of  lhe.se 
147  industries.  Our  147  industries  cx- 
jiorlcd  $4.4  billion,  thus  kavmg  a  deficit 
of  sa.3. 

The  computer  indicated  thai  the  bul- 
ance-of-j)aymenls  deficit  would  be  re- 
duced by  SI .8  billion  by  smiply  a.nplying 
moderate  quotas  on  the  competing  im- 
ports. Tliis  could  be  done  by  limiting  the 
iinporls  ol  these  jnoducts  back  to  itieir 
1065  levels.  An  automatic  annual  increase 
in  quotas  could  be  permitted  by  match- 
ing the  increase  in  exports.  The  trade  re- 
lations group  also  staled  that  this  quota 
plan,  unlike  travel  and  investment  curbs, 
would  not  be  subject  to  retalialion  be- 
cause the  Gtneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  specifically  permits  quotas  lo 
be  used  for  balance-of-jiayments  reasons. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  almost 
all  of  liiese  147  industries  are  directly 
a'fected  by  the  50-iJercont  tariff  cut  in 
the  Kennedy  round.  However,  it  is  frus- 
tralin;!:  lo  note  also  that  this  list  of  prod- 
ucts are  the  very  same  ones  which  came 
to  Congress  seeking  help  to  slow  down 
the  crushing  iinporis  tfliis  pa.sl  year. 
Enumerated  in  the  list  of  industries  are 
meal  and  dairy  products,  textiles,  aii- 
imrel.  wood  jiroducts.  paper,  leather 
IJi'oducts,  steel,  racial  iiroducls,  motor 
vehicles,  sjiorting  poods,  and  electrical 
CQUiiimenl. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Zwach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
try  to  correct  the  balance-of-paymenls 
problem  that  affects  our  Nation,  the 
President  on  January  1  asked  for  curbs 
on  foreign  travel  and  private  investments 
overseas. 

Included  in  the  total  picture  affecting 
the  balance  of  payments  are  such 
things  as  exports,  imports,  tariffs,  for- 
eign investment,  the  dollar  drain,  the 
gold  reserves,  and  our  own  unbalanced 
budget. 

A  press  release  submitted  by  the  Trade 
Relations  Council  of  the  United  States, 
this  past  week  carried  the  findings  of  a 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  ASSURE 
STATES  OF  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 

Mr.   VANDER  JAGT.   Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Nelsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  pcnlleman  from 
Michisan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week 
the  President,  through  his  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  announced  that  Fed- 
eral-aid hi'-ih'.vay  obligation  levels  during 
calendar  year  1068  will  be  lield  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  below  19G7  levels.  This 
supposedly  is  essential  to  combat  general 
inflationaiy  tendencies  in  the  economy. 

The  purpcse  of  this  move  i.'-  to  give  the 
imp/es.'.ion  of  a  S600-niiliion  s;.ving  ;n 
cstimniod  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  calendar  year  1968  and  a  rc- 
.'iulting  decrease  in  the  deficit  anlicipaicd 
by  the  President.  In  fact,  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  Federal- 
aid  hi.:;h\vay  program  is  financed  on  a 
jiay-as-you-po  basis  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  not  the  general  fund,  and 
funds  not  sjient  on  the  program  cannot 
be  used  in  other  areas  to  meet  demands 
of  the  administration's  free-spending 
programs.  Both  Members  of  Coi^gress 
and  State  officiaic  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  tliis  manipulation  of  our  high- 
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way  program  to  ser\e  the  political  needs 
of  the  President 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  the  cuts  in  this 
program  and  the  efforts  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  force  Congress  to  come  around 
to  Its  way  of  thinkum  un  means  to  rem- 
edy the  plight  of  uur  i-conomy,  especially 
its  call  for  a  10-percent  tax  surcharge 

The  liberties  the  F.-dernl  Government 
has  taken  with  the  hlkihway  trust  fund 
since  1965  have  disrupted  hmhway 
building  in  every  State  of  the  Uiiion  This 
includes  both  arbitrary  cutbacks  in  ob- 
ligation levels  and  delays  in  quarterly 
payments  to  the  States  No  one  denies 
that  the  current  state  of  our  Nation's 
economy  demands  restricted  •-p^'nding 
but  these  adjustments  need  not  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  affect  the  flow  of  this 
type  of  self-supportiniz  trust  fund  Thle 
strain  caused  by  excessive  Government 
sp^ndirw?  was  not  caused  by  money  ex- 
pended on  our  highway  construction  but 
rather  by  many  new  administration  pro- 
grams. This  strain  can  be  relieved  by 
cutting  back  on  those  same  programs 

The  Governor  of  the  Sute  of  Mmne- 
.sota  has  sent  me  a  strong  protest  against 
the  cutback  which  the  administration 
has  announced  In  it.  he  ix)ints  out  the 
fallacy  that  a  delay  m  this  program  is 
going  to  end  up  in  any  monetarv  sav- 
ing Costs  of  highway  construction  are 
increasing  daily  In  many  cases,  tending 
programs  are  being  used  to  speed  up 
needed  highway  construction  on  the 
premise  that  the  cost  of  interest  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  rising  costs  cf  construc- 
tion 

The  uncertain  position  into  which  con- 
tractors, li-borers.  State  highway  pro- 
gramers.  and  allied  industries  are  put  by 
this  constant  stop-^cart  manipulation  of 
the  program  cannot  help  but  l>oost  the 
final  total  i-ost  of  the  program  In  this 
sense,  the  tree^e  of  the  funds  could 
actually  contribute  to  inflationary 
trends,  rather  than  lessen  them  as 
claimed  by  the  President 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  as- 
sme  that  fui^ds  apportioned  to  tiie  States 
for  construction  ot  Federal-aid  huhways 
may  not  tie  impounded  ur  withheld  by 
the  administration 

Under   unanimous   con.sent.    I    include 
the  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Hon 
Harold  LeVander.  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, m  which- he  sets  out  the  situation 
we  face  m  Minnesota  ,is  a  result  of  the 
freeze  that  President  Joluison  hiis  placed 
on    the    portion    of    the    liighway    trust 
funds,  at  this  point  m  the  Record: 
STAih  Of  Minnesota 
St  Paul.  January  .' ;,  rj68 
Hon   Ancher  Nelsen. 
Longhoriii  Oficc  Bviidtng. 
Wa^fi\ngton .  DC  f 

Dear  Ancher  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  lake  a  tirm  !;wnd  on  the  matter  of 
nighway  programs  in  our  nation  Since  1965. 
the  Federal  government  has  taken  liberties 
with  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  that  have  dis- 
rupted highway  building  la  every  state. 
Delays  in  quiirterly  pwynienia  were  enough 
to  upset  the  balance  of  our  long-range  pro- 
grams. ,ind  the  further  .aggravation  of  the 
cutback  of  November  1966  created  unneces- 
sary turmoil 

Now  we  are  factd  with  an  even  more  seri- 
ous disruption  of  our  plans  by  the  unjusti- 
heU.  menacing  cutting  .\way  of  S600  million 


from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  .illotments 
in  19R8  This  budget  degradation  would  be 
bad  enough  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
these  funds  are  dedicated  and  collected  only 
from  road  users  They  -should  not  be  sus- 
ceptible t.:f  the  whuns  of  the  Administration 
The  balance  of  the  Highway  TriLst  Fund 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967  wa-s  *7'25  million 
An  expected  apportionment  for  the  current 
fiscal  vear  was  reduced  from  $4  8  billion  to 
*4  4  billion,  and  iiUoimenis  are  running  far 
behind  .As  chief  executive  of  a  vigorous, 
progressive  state.  I  mu.st  protest  this  mani- 
pulation of  dedicated  funds 

National  economics  may  dlct.ite  tight 
money  controls  and  restricted  spending,  but 
these  adjustments  must  not  he  .'illowed  to 
.iffect  the  flow  of  dedicated,  self-supporting 
trust  funds  Payments  to  the  states  should 
be  based  entirely  upon  the  availability  of 
these  funds 

In  Mlnne.sotrt  the  effects  of  the  Admiius- 
tratlons  h.sc.il  policies  for  highway  programs 
has  had  .i  T filing  effect  Not  only  has  the 
Minnesota  Highway  Dt-partment  had  its 
planning  crippled  by  the  regressive  actions. 
but  the  effecus  have  been  felt  Vn  e.ich  of  the 
H7  county  highway  departments  through  the 
funds  which  .ire  reapportioned  tor  use  on 
Keder.il  aid  secondary  highways 

On  October  I.  1965  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  n  full  three  months  and  $24  inil- 
lun  behind  schedule  in  rele.ising  our  Fed- 
.  ral  .ud  funds  As  a  result  ot  the  Adminis- 
tration's cutback  of  November  1966  the 
deficit  has  now  reached  $43  5  million  .ind 
we  are  confronted  with  ^mother  cutback 
which  could  swell  the  deficit  to  approximate- 
Iv  $51  5  million  bv  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
Of  'he  mi  nUlllon  appijruoned  to  Mln- 
ues.  ta  at  the  beginning  of  tl.scal  l'J68.  we  have 
.-,.)  f  ir  received  $40  million  We  c.in  look  for- 
w.\rd  to  just  one  more  allotment  before  the 
end  of  the  ve;u-.  which  was  expected  to 
amount  to  approximately  »25  5  nUUton 
Now.  this.  too.  hiis  been  reduced  and  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  possibility  of  going 
into  fiscal  1969  a  full  wx  months  behind  our 
.(.nucltwited  programs 

.\s  one  of  Minnesota's  representatives  in 
Congress,  you  are  in  a  pobltion  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  It  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  your  state  .uid  your 
nation  that  the  revenues  collected  fn>m  road 
users  be  promptly  put  to  their  Intended  pur- 
pose. To  insure  this  nation's  burgeoning 
Highway  system  for  the  safety  and  continued 
economic  progress  that  the  future  requires, 
we  must  be  confident  of  a  consistent  flow 
of  highway  funds  to  the  limit  of  the  avail- 
abllltv  of  these  funds. 

The  cost  of  highway  construction  is  in- 
creasing It  Is  a  fallacy  w  contend  that  delay- 
ing iuiy  of  these  programs  will  save  money. 
In  many  cases,  bonding  programs  are  being 
used  to  speed  up  needed  highway  construe-' 
tion  on  the  premise  that  the  cost  of  Interest 
is  nearly  pu-allel  to  the  nslng  costs  of  con- 
struction In  .addition,  a  much  more  urgent 
savings  may  be  measured  In  terms  of  deaths, 
personal  injuries  and  prviperty  damage  caused 
by  highway  accidents 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  nation's 
highway  programs  are  ,'unong  the  most  im- 
portant public  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
this  or  any  other  nation  It  is  more  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams ,ire  collected  from  tho.se  who  use  the 
highways,  with  the  pledge  that  they  will  be 
used  lor  that  purpt-se 

For  this  reason.  I  am  asking  you.  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  urge 
action  that  will  haJt  the  manipulation  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Work  far  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  prevent  further  delays 
and  reductions  :n  the  alkxwUon  of  funds 
for  highway  programs.  Suiy  the  liand  of  the 
President  and  his  Admlmstratlon  from 
diminishing  Uie  flow  of  this  dedicated  reve- 
nue  Keep  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  inviolate  ' 


by    insuring   the   disbursement   of   funds   ;us 
soon  as  Uiey  are  available 
Sincerely, 

Harold  LeVandfr. 

GotiTnor. 


ELEMENTS  FOR  A   REPUBLICAN 
VICTORY  IN   1968 

Mr  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  SchwengelI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matt^-r. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  Rob- 
ert Dahl,  a  youni:  hmh  school  student 
frorn*  Mu.scatme.  Iowa,  won  the  Iowa 
Council  of  Republican  Women  spcakinu 
contest  htst  year.  His  .speech  was  en- 
titled, "Elements  for  a  Republican  Vic- 
tory m  1968." 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Bob 
Dahl  Ki\e  his  speech.  He  is  an  excellent 
public  speaker  and  his  remarks  show  a 
•jreat  understandins:  of  the  political  proc- 
f,vses  and  the  issues  which  confront  our 
Nation  today. 

Elements  for  a  Repi-Blkan  Victory  in  1968 
(By  Robert  Dahl,  Muscatine,  Iowa) 
In  less  than  a  year,  the  American  people 
will  go  to  the  polls  and  vole  The  outcome  ot 
this  election  will  critically  atfect  not  only  the 
political  p.irties.  but  Americji  and  the  world 
for  vears  to  come  The  C'.rand  Old  Party 
standi;  at  the  crossroads,  and  If  ever  its  value 
and  worth  will  be  put  on  trial  and 
me;isvired— It  will  be  in  1968  The  door  to 
leadership  of  .\merica  is  standing  open,  and 
the  people  h.ive  never  been  more  receptive  to 
a  responsible  p  irtv  that  cm  avert  the  des<i- 
late  dismal  future  that  is  the  acknowledged 
image  of  the  present  adnUnistration  Surely, 
the  Republican  Party,  if  it  Is  ever  ui  fulfill 
it£  destinv  cm  recognize  this  great  oppor- 
tunity interpret  the  needs,  and  present  the 
program  .ind  the  cindldates  in  this  most 
promising  of  all  political  atmospheres 

While  the  road  to  victory  Is  never  sure,  and 
never  without  pitfalls,  there  are  certain 
measures  our  party  can  t.ike  that  will  Insure 
our  being  on  a  better  thoroughfare  than  the 
road  the  Demcx-rats  will  be  traveling. 

Tlieir  road  will  lead  them  through  streets 
covered  with  the  rubble  of  civil  disorder  — 
through  neighborhoods  where  it  Is  not  s.ife 
to  walk  after  dark  ,unong  crowds  of  angry 
citizens  whose  deserving  dreams  of  civil  i  p- 
portunity  and  equality  have  been  frus- 
trated—over the  steep  hills  of  inflation- 
down  into  the  mire  of  waate  and  inelfectiMl 
programs— across  credibility  g.ips-  past  men 
who  shout  to  their  followers  U)  destroy  ihcir 
cwn  country— and  on  ,\  and  on— on  a 
road  that  our  foreign  liiends  cannot  under- 
stand—to the  very  end  where  miuiy  of  our 
finest  young  men  meet  death  on  the  battle- 
field of  a  war  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  planned  or  pursued  .  .  .  .Across  the  en- 
tire nation,  from  the  While  House  to  the 
court  house.  Democrats  will  find  it  dilTicuU 
to  defend  themselves  in  the  upcoming 
campaign 

In  .    political  chmate  .so  d.mgerous  for  I'ue 
Democratic    Party,    P.epublicans    can    choose 
and  build  their  road  to  success  in  1968 
•  •  •  •  * 

We  Republicans  must  chart  a  clear,  un- 
misUkable  course  While  we  cannot  accejn 
responsibility  for  the  circumstances  In  which 
our  country  finds  itself-  we  can  let  the 
American   people  know  that  we  accept   the 
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r.sponsibilily   to   put   America   back   on   the 
r;»:ht  track 

rue  elements  for  a  Republlciin  victory  In 
ItiOB  are  e.tsy  to  define.  We  must  relate  our 
p  irty  and  its  progr.im  and  Its  candidates  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  of  America  and 
the  world  ,  ,  ,  Our  success  hinges  upon  our 
presenting  ourselves  n.s  a  p.irty.of  high  prin- 
ciples, strong  leadership.  un,-hakable  unity, 
and  hard  work 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  lack  of  prin- 
ciples in  politics  dpstrnvs  rithcr  tlian  en- 
hances populr.ntv.  We  h,ive  been  witnessing 
an  administration  -vhich  h.us  tried  all  sorts 
of  I'TH'r.ims  to  ai)pe;ise  nnd  influence  at  any 
c  >st — ijrograms  which  liave  f.illed  Xo  solve 
anything — and  which  have  antagonized 
those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
hpl!)ed. 

We  Republicans  must  recognize  t'.iat  the 
American  people  have  i)rlde  in  themselves 
and  In  their  country  They  want  prcpcrams 
that  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  everyone, 
und  that  ;irc  innrallv  risht.  economically 
sound,  and  t-oared  to  modern,  changing 
.\inerica.  Americans  want  to  ri-late  tliem- 
.tf'lves  to  a  practl.^r.l  propram  that  builds  on 
the  best  that  is  in  tliem,  and  not  to  vision- 
ary political  '  .'chenips  which  are  aimed  at 
their  weai-nesses  We  liave  to  tie  dedicated 
to  high  principles  to  rope  with  the  numer- 
ous unpredlctfible  i^sue,^  we  will  he  facing 
lietween  now  and  election  day  Our  party  has 
to  be  so  firmly  established  In  the  minds  of 
the  American  People  as  tlie  party  of  rospon- 
sibiUtv  and  ot  principles,  that  no  last  minute 
schemes  or  l  sues  will  break  the  tie  that 
binds  tlie  voter  to  a  p  trty  lie  respects  and 
trusts. 

The  Repul)hcan  Partv  m  I'JCB  must  nomi- 
nate and  present  a.s  cindulates,  their  strong- 
est and  most  re-  pcctod  lenders.  We  must  put 
lorth  our  best  men  e'.tr\ where,  even  in  those 
areas  where  lor  circun-^-tanti  il  reasons  t':ie 
odds  may  be  aitain.' t  us  If  we  are  to  present 
our  partv  as  the  partv  t  .at  merits  tlie  trust 
of  the  American  p'v.plc-  Rcpulilicans  must 
first  make  certain  our  caii'^iidates  have  earned 
tiiat  trust  'Vou.  a  an  individual  Republican, 
must  Insist  that  our  candidates  believe  in 
the  principles  uiuierlyiiig  our  pronram,  iliat 
they  be  capable  ol  e  leciive  leadership  In  the 
o:tice  they  seek,  tliai  thev  lie  convinclnc:  in 
their  contacts  with  people,  and  that  they  be 
deserving  of  this  ereat  political  opportunity. 
Once  the  Repulilicans  liave  established 
their  programs  and  have  ciiosen  their  candi- 
dates, they  .tliould  not  lorteit  tlicir  advan- 
i.'ces  by  frairmenting  themselves  and  by  fall- 
l!ig  into  the  liopeless  pit  ol  disunity.  Even 
the  most  amateur  o!  politicians  knows  X\.aX. 
there  is  no  e-isicr  way  to  lose  an  election  than 
thru  conlu'^ing  ti.e  \oter  by  breaking  off  In 
all  directions  .  .  .  Ilou-cier.  the  Republican 
Party  nrrd^  tn  rrlearn  fas  (act.  Vnity  must 
exist  not  only  from  tlie  otrice,?  of  the  national 
chairman  all  the  way  ilown  to  each  precinct 
worker,  but  even  in  the  \v  .rds  and  actions 
of  every  one  of  us.  You  and  1  can  practice 
umty  by  never  wavering  in  our  support  of 
our  parly.  Us  pro'^tram  and  taiididates.  We 
can  lurtiicr  extend  unity  within  our  parly 
by  encouraging  and  <;cmnnding  it  between 
party  members— (•^pc(7a;/Ty  cur  candidates. 
The  very  exustence  of  unity  within  Republl- 
ciin  r.^nks  will  convince  American  voters  of 
our  uueprity  a,';  a  political  pariy, 

However.  a  parly,  no  manor  how  unified, 
is  not  successful  it  Its  individual  members 
do  not  get  out  and  work  JIard  uurk  is  abso- 
liitcti/  necc'-ary  to  uin  a>i  election.  Unglam- 
orous  and  non-pulJliclzed  a.s  some  party  jobs 
mav  be.  the  Republican  party  needs  the  ac- 
tive support  of  every  one  of  its  members, 
i;  you  are  really  concerned  about  your  party 
nnd  your  nation,  you  11  generously  give  of 
your  lime  and  abilities  during  the  campaign 
next  year  NaturLilly.  i  r^anizalion  of  these 
elTorls"  for  our  party  must  direct  this  work 
toward  our  unified  t'"*'-   Your  work  In  co- 


operation with  party  officials,  will  determine 
the  final  outcome  of  the  election.  The  neces- 
sity for  plain,  simple,  hard  work  Is  an  in- 
escapable fact  of  political  life 

ALove  the  stormy  clouds  that  over-shadow 
today's  troubled  America,  the  Republican 
parly  could  stand  for  the  hope  and  dixam 
of  u  better  nation.  We  mu't  iLC.iizm/c  tiiis 
supreme  opportunity,  and  lake  lull  advan- 
tage of  It  with  a  program  lounded  <'n  tiie 
un-shakable  principles  of  tlie  liepublican 
p.irly,  and  rellecting  the  i;:-ues  and  moods  ol 
the  current  United  States;  with  U■ader.^hip, 
whose  integrity  and  aljllily  are  w.jrlh  tiie 
trust  of  every  American;  with  uniiy,  whose 
secure  roots  eNtondiiiL;  throUf^hout  a  deter- 
mined party  will  have  us  win  ti-trethtr;  and 
with  hard  work,  performed  out  of  sheer  dedi- 
cation to  what  the  Republican  Party  stands 
for 

Americans  are  demandint;  a  boiler  r.^ad 
CiU  which  our  nation  Ciin  irii\el  l.TW.u-d  It 
is  up  to  Republicans  to  build  tlial  road  and. 
in  uoing  so.  build  the  road  on  wliich  we  c.in 
win  this  ci-niing  election. 

Program — Leadershlp^Unity — and  Hard 
Work — These  are  the  elements  li  r  a  Repub- 
lican victory  in  1968. 


That  e.irth's  great  treasure  lies  in  human 
jHTKonalily; 

.^iid  thiit  siTvice  to  humanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life. 


BOB 


ARTHUR— AN     OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN 


NATIONAL  JAYCEE  V.^EEK 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  pentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  SchadebergI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fzentleman  from 
Micliigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
aiain  recall  that  last  week  was  the  Na- 
tional Jaycee  Week"  and  to  pay  pariicu-- 
lar  tribute  to  the  chapters  tlirounhout 
the  district  which  I  represent. 

It  is  always  impressive  to  meet  v,  ith 
the  young  men  who  make  up  tiie  Jaycoe 
memberships  in  the  various  counties. 
Wliile  there  may  be  a  different  emphasis 
in  my  hometown  of  Burlinston  where  the 
local  sroup  has  been  selected  the  top 
chapter  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
1961-62.  1962-03.  1966-67  for  the  Gies- 
senbier  Memorial  Sweepstakes  Award 
and  the  Racine  chapter  which  is  already 
busily  planning  their  1968  paueant  to  be 
titled  "Drum  Corps  City  of  the  World." 
all  Jaycees  are  dedicated  to  community 
service. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  of  you  on 
this  floor  today  have  been  members  of 
the  Jaycees  and  that  several  of  you  have 
been  privileged  to  be  selected  as  men  of 
the  year  in  your  various  States.  I  feci  tliat 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  tlie  'Jaycee 
Creed"  goes  a  long  way  in  explainin,g  the 
ultimate  aims  and  goals  of  this  remark- 
able group.  If  all  Americans  were  to  live 
by  a  creed  such  as  this,  we  would  be  en- 
joying a  greater  United  States  and  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  in  which  to 

live : 

THE  Jaycee  Creed 

We  believe: 

That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life: 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the   sovereignty   of   nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  men  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 


^!r,  V.^NDER  J.\GT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man Ironi  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  M(DAnF,  I 
II. ay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
tiie  Record  and  include  cxtraneoiLS 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  tiiere  objection  to 
tlie  request  ol  the  yciitleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  M(DADE,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  for  14 
years  Robert  J.  Arthur  has  been  the 
livhiR  proof  of  the  ancient  adage:  If  you 
want  .something  done  v, ell,  pive  the  ta.sk 
to  a  busy  man. 

For  14  years,  in  .spite  of  the  ovei-whelm- 
iuu  1  ( spoiLsibilities  of  editing  a  metio- 
politan  daily  newsjiaper,  the  Scranton 
Tribune.  Bob  Arthur  has  found  time  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Scranton  Re- 
development Authority,  For  9  of  those 
years  he  sfnTed  as  vice  ciiairman,  P'or 
the  pnst  5  he  has  served  a;;  chairman. 

In  tho.se  14  years,  tlie  face  ol  the  ciLy 
of  Scranton  has  chanaed  greatly.  Bit  by 
bit  sjme  of  the  undesirable  properties 
v.ere  razed,  and  now  there  is  a  prowuiir 
acreage  of  new.  attractive  structures. 
New  schools  have  ri.«en.  and  new  build- 
incts  as  parts  of  establi.shed  schools,  A 
ma.ior  fi2ht  against  the  devastation 
threatened  by  mine  fires  and  mine  suo- 
sidenccs  has  been  mounted  through  the 
Scranton  Redevelopment  Authority.  All 
these,  and  a  host  ol  other  programs  have 
come  to  pass  under  the  wise  counseling 
of  Bob  Arthur. 

Th2  city  of  Scranton  has  turned  a  siii- 
nificant  corner  in  its  development. 
Urban  Development  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment are  lx:)th  enriching  the  es- 
thetic and  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. And  for  all  of  us  who  see  this 
new  Growth  and  v.ho  are  gladdened  to 
watch  this  hojie  for  the  future  develop, 
there  will  be  an  eternal  debt  of  prail- 
tude  which  we  will  owe  Bob  Arthur.  In 
a  diScult.  time  consuming,  taxing,  job 
which  he  performed  cladly  for  14  ycare. 
Bob  has  done  v.ell.  He  has  earned  the 
right  to  witlidraw  now,  when  the  croimd 
is  laid  solidly,  when  others  may  take  up 
the  burdens  he  puts  down. 

Witli  ijermission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
pend a  news  article,  from  the  Scrantofi 
Tribune,    and    two    editorials    from    tlie 
Scranton  Times  and  the  Scranton  Trib- 
une,  The  editorials  certainly  si^eak   for 
all  of  us  in  the  Scranton  commumty: 
Akti;ur    LE.'iVES    SRA:    Cites    Other    Duties 
For    RfJSICNATION-   Agencv    ClROW  tii    Nctfd 
BY  Editor  in  LEirEr.  to  Waush 
Robert   J.    Arthur,    editor   of   The   Tribune 
i:iid  The  Scraiiionion,  risiened  Thursday  ircm 
liie  Scranton  Redevelopment  Auihoruy  a.ttr 
14  yciirs  service  with  liie  auency. 

In  his  letter  oi  resignation  to  Mayor  J.unes 
J,  W;:lsh,  Arliiur  slated  'I  h;ive  enjoyed  and 
relished  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  nicm- 
ber  ol  lias  organization  in  hisocialion  wuh 
splendid  citizens.  It  has  been  a  self-reward- 
ing tusk.  Unfortunately.  I  find  that  other 
duties  and  oblipatior.s  are  such  that  I  c.n 
no    Ir.iii^er   cicvote   the    in.ie    whicli   I    feel   is 
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necessary  to  the  multiple  projeets  under  the 
supervision  of  this  agency.  I  am  Halting  you. 
therefore  to  kindly  accept  my  reslgniitton  as 
of  this  date  " 

The  mayor  said  he  would  forward  fi  letter 
to  Arthur  thanklnif  him  for  his  services. 

"Serving  on  the  SRA  Is  a  very  t.ixlntr.  tlme- 
con.siimlng  job."   Mayor   Walsh  stated 

"These  men  serve  without  remunerntlon 
and  the  people  of  the  City  of  Scranton 
should  appreciate  the  time  Mr  Arthur  has 
devoted  for  the  betterment  of  the  city."  he 
added 

Arthurs  resignation  coupled  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  Bert  Price  next  month 
will  leave  two  v.ic.incles  i>n  the  SRA  bo:ird. 
Mayor  Walsh  has  not  said  whom  he  has  in 
mind  to  nil  the  vacancies. 

Arthur,  a  member  and  original  vice  chair- 
man of  SRA  .since  Us  inception  Feb.  24. 
1953.  was  elected  chairman  <>f  the  renewal 
at;ency  Feb  27.  1963.  serving  as  head  of  the 
agencv  for  almost  five  vears 

He  was  serving  In  his  third  consecutive 
five-year  term  on  the  redevelopment  author- 
ity with  his  term  due  to  expire  in  February, 
1969. 

The  original  SRA  board  Included  the  late 
Thomas  L  Moran,  chairman:  Arthur  and 
the  late  Terrence  F  Gallagher,  vice  chair- 
men: Thomas  J  Walker,  secretary,  and 
Robert  Long,  treasurer 

Arthur  was  first  appointed  to  the  SRA  by 
the  late  Mayor  James  T  Hanlon  who  re- 
appointed the  newspaper  editor  to  a  second 
term  in  1958  Arthur  was  appointed  to  his 
third  term  in  1963  by  former  Mayor  William 
T  Schmidt 

In  his  letter  to  the  Mayor.  Arthur  said 
During  the  14  years  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  scranton  Redevelopment 
Authority,  I  have  witnessed  Its  growth  from 
just  another  committee  to  a  dominant  posi- 
tion m  Scranton's  progress  to  redevelop,  re- 
new and  remodel  Ita  image 

The  redevelopment  authority  over  these 
years  has  exaanded  Its  activities  a  hundred 
fold  and  is  now  a  stable  and  permanent 
function  of  our  economy  Its  good  work  I 
am  sure,  will  continue  for  years  to  come  and 
to  the  betterment  of  our  city   ' 

.After  liBtlng  the  reason  lor  his  resigna- 
tion. Arthur  told  Mayor  Walsh  Please  be 
assured  of  my  continued  cooperation  in  all 
projects  beneficial  to  the  city's  welfare  and 
accept  my  appreciation  for  your  courtesies 
and  understanding  " 

When  the  authority  was  f.irmed.  Us  mem- 
bership advanced  the  proposition  that  no 
substantial  public  improvement  action  could 
be  accomplished   without   a     master   plan." 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  authority,  the  late 
Mayor  Hanlon.  City  Council  and  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  initiated  the  first 
master  pUin  In  1964,  the  authority  again 
was  able  to  persuade  the  city  to  update  the 
msister  plan  program  to  a^isurc  coordinated 
public  and  private  improvements  if  the  plan 
were  properly  and   nonpoliticaaly   executed. 

Since  this  major  SRA  achievement,  the 
renewal  »gency  has  undertaken  20  urban 
renewal  programs  which  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  the  planning  and  execution 
phases. 

In  simple  s'^^itistics.  the  20  programs  rep- 
resent the  development  of  a  $200  million 
community  improvement  program  with  $80 
million  m  public  improvemenu  already  com- 
pleted 

Some  highlights  m  the  history  of  the 
Scranton  Redevelopment  .Authority  include 
a  number  of  firsts 

The  agency  was  the  first  to  use  flocKl  con- 
trol funds  as  noncash  grants-in-aid—  $24 
million  which  represented  close  uj  115  nul- 
llon  in  activity. 

It  was  the  first  governmenuil  unit  ever  to 
compensate  a  homeowner  and  commercial 
establishments  for  any  mine  cave  damage  or 
to  acquire  damaged  homes  at  their  fair 
market  value  prior  to  caving 


SR.JV  also  was  first  to  acquire  state  mine 
flushing  funds  as  local  non-cash  grants-in- 
aid  Tens  of  millions  In  renewal  activity  have 
and  will  flow  from  SRA's  having  pioneered 
in  this  area. 

Through  the  process  of  urban  renewal. 
SR.A  was  able  to  provide  surface  land  In  two 
projects  Eynon  and  Cedar  East,  where  un- 
derground Ires  were  contained  The  fires. 
left  to  burn,  would  make  liage  Inhabitable 
areas  In  the  entire  West  Side  and  lower 
South  Scranton  areas  This  action  alone  was 
more  than  worth  the  SRA  program 

The  renewal  agency  also  ciordlnated  and 
provided  the  right-of-way  for  the  Central 
Cltv.  North  Scranton  .ind  South  Scranton 
Expressways  through  the  South  Side  Flats, 
Diamond  and  Lackawanna  West  projects. 

Under  the  Diamond  project,  the  Linden 
Street  bridges  and  realignment  of  the  street 
with  Pettlbone  Street  are  planned 

Substituting  Its  funds  for  city  cash,  the 
SRA  h.is  been  able  U)  widen  S.  Washington 
Avenue  and  Hickory  Street,  build  the  New 
Hickory -Broadway  and  S.  Washington  Ave- 
nue Bridges  and  build  many  other  new 
streets  and  sidewalks  such  as  Cherry  and 
River  Streets.  Remington  and  Maple  Ave- 
nue.s  and  many  courts 

I'he  authority  sponsored  and  arranged  for 
the  new  state  park  at  the  site  of  the  former 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  furnaces 

In  cooperation  with  the  Scranton  School 
District,  the  authority  l.s  provuling  several 
sites  for  new  schools,  and  the  school  district 
aided  SRA  through  Us  donation  of  the 
Frinklln  School  m  Central  City  and  Horace 
Mann  in  the  Riverside  area 

riie  authority  made  a  major  contribution 
t  1  lilgner  education  through  lis  University 
project  which  provided  land  to  the  University 
iif  Scranton  for  Its  signiftc.int  expansion 
program  The  authority  also  afforded  the 
areas  principal  private  preparatory  school 
with  a  new  oiivlr"nmeMt  by  racilltating  its 
relocation  from  Mulberry  Street  and  Wyo- 
ming .\venue  to  the  former  Women's  Insti- 
tute Building 

Through  the  SRA.  400  public  housing  units 
were  allocated  to  Scranton.  They  are  now 
completed  In  the  form  of  the  Adams  Avenue 
.Apartments  Bangor  project  and  new  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

A  total  of  400  new  housing  units  was  ob- 
tained by  SRA  for  future  relocation  re- 
sources at  the  Central-Tech.  Riverside  and 
Lackawanna  West  project  area. 

Through  SRA'S  relocation  program,  hun- 
dreds of  f.imliles  obtained  better  housing; 
small  businesses  new  and  better  location, 
and  commercial  firms  more  desirable  facili- 
ties. 

Two  major  and  ultra-modern  wholesale 
food  facilities  have  been  built  on  SRA  land. 
Mcxlern  motel,  shopping,  warehousing  and 
ofBce  buildings  resulted  from  the  renewal 
program. 

The  tax-free  Keyser  Valley  area  Is  now  pro- 
ducing the  initial  wave  of  tax  ratables 

Ftne  Record  or  Servut: 
Robert  J  .Arthur,  our  esteemed  colleague 
as  editor  of  The  Scrantonlan-Trlbune.  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Scranton  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  since  it  was  created  early 
in  1953  As  one  of  the  five  origin.U  appointees 
of  the  late  Mayor  Hanlon.  he  wiis  immedi- 
ately elected  vice  chairman  of  the  board  and 
he  moved  up  to  the  chairmanship  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1963.  Thus  he  played  a  major  part 
in  the  Initiation  and  Implementation  of  the 
SRA's  urban  renewal  program  which  is 
changing  the  physical  appearance  of  our 
city, 

.After  14  years  of  service,  Mr  Arthur  h.is 
resigned,  explaining  to  Mayor  Walsh  that  his 
other  duties  and  obligations  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  the  SRA  post  the 
time  which  he  thinks  it  requires  The  peo- 
ple uf  Scranton  are  in  Mr  Arthur's  debt  for 
his  uoselflsh  service  and  his  major  contribu- 


tions to  the  program  which  l.s  making  our 
city  a  better  one  Like  his  SRA  colleagues 
Mr  Arthur  has  served  without  compen.satlon, 
aside  from  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
participation  In  a  worthy  elfort  We  .sppak 
for  the  community  In  expressing  apprecl.i- 
tlon  to  Mr  Arthur  for  his  lonu-  and  valuable 
service  to  his  fellow  cUuens 

DiSTiNctnsHED  Service 
(By  Richard  Little  and  Herman  S  C.oodmanl 

Because  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Scran-  • 
tonian  and  The  Scranton  Tribune.  Robert  J 
Arthur  quite  naturally  and  understandably 
h;is  not  written  editorially  on  the  14  years 
of  service  he  devoted  to  the  Scranton  Re- 
development Authority,  u  distinguished  serv- 
ice that  began  with  the  very  Inception  of 
the  SRA  and  continued  until  he  submitted 
his  resignation  as  chairman  Thursday  be- 
cause ol  the  pressure  of  other  duties. 

The  modesty  and  Innate  sense  of  prai)riety 
prompting  Bob  Arthur  to  confine  him.self  to 
the  letter  of  resignation  sent  to  Mayor  Walsh 
are  of  course,  commendable 

But.  we.  as  publishers  of  The  Scranionian 
and  The  Tribune,  newspapers  ever  conscious 
of  their  responsibilities  to  tlie  community 
and  Us  fine  people,  believe  that  Bob  Arthur, 
tiiough  an  editor,  deserves  In  our  newspapers 
the  same  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise 
he  would  so  readily  extend  to  any  other 
leader  of  the  community  on  the  occasion  ol 
a   termination   of   unique   public   service 

As  publishers,  we  are  most  proud  that  the 
late  Mayor  Hanlon.  In  establishing  the  re- 
development agency,  chose  our  editor  as  one 
of  the  five  original  appointees  to  the  agency. 
We  are  proud  that  the  original  panel  Im- 
mediately elected  Bob  Arthur  a.s  their  vice 
chairman  and  that  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  vital  t.ask  of  Scranton's  rede- 
velopment were  recognized  In  1963  by  his 
selection  as  chairman  of  the  authority 

Bob  Arthur  truly  gave  of  himself,  gener- 
ously and  unsparingly,  to  help  and  to  lead 
in  the  monumental  endeavor  of  starting  and 
guiding  to  remarkable  levels  of  achievement 
the  redevelopment  and  revitalizing  projects 
which  have  done  so  much  to  invigorate  our 
community  and  position  It  for  further  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  In  the  future. 

Scranton  is  better.  Immeasurably  better, 
for  Bob  Arthur's  participation  m  the  pioneer 
planning  and  the  succeeding  14  years  of  work 
of  the  city's  redevelopment  With  the  com- 
munity at  large,  we  are  appreciative,  grate- 
ful and  full  of  thanks  for  what  he  has  done. 


MISSOURI   RIVER  BASIN 

Mr  V.^NDER  J.\GT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imarumoiis  con.sent  that  the  pentle- 
man  from  South-  Dakota  1  Mr,  Berry  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  exiraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enei- 
neeriiig  re[K)rt  of  R.  W.  Beck.  Inc..  uidi- 
catmg  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  take 
Missouri  River  water  out  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  for  u.se  through  the  central 
plains  States  has  caused  quite  a  stir  in 
the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin. 

The  Four-State  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  has  resolved  that 
the  four  States  should  have  prior  claim 
to  their  water.  This  action  should  be 
joined  by  every  State  in  the  lower  Mis- 
souri Basin  This  is  true  because  the 
upper   basin   States  have   given   niany 
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tliousands  of  acres  for  dam  and  reservoir 
I)urposes  to  protect  the  lower  basin 
SUtes  from  flooding. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  lower 
basin  States  to  protect  the  upper  basin 
Slates  against  loss  of  the  water  that  Is 
justly  theirs  to  compensate  them  lor  the 
many  acres  sacrificed  for  flood  control. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  a  copy  of  Hou.se  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2  setting  forth  South  Dakota's  op- 
])Osition  to  such  a  program. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    CLIMBS    IN 
THE  GALLUP  POLL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahotna? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  Gallup  ix)ll  provides  good  reason 
for  Democratic  cheers. 

Tlie  poll  shows  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  up 
10  points  in  popularity  since  October. 
And  it  shows,  in  Mr.  Gallup's  words, 
that: 

Democrats  arc  beginning  to  rally  around 
the  President  as  the  leader  and  probable 
c.mdidate  of  their  party  In  the  forthcoming 
election 

The   evidence   seems   persuasive   that 
Republican  •victoiT"  pronouncements  a 
few  months  &'ao  were  premature,  indeed. 
As  Gallup  notes: 

It  w.vs  widely  believed  Ju.st  three  months 
ago  tlial  any  of  the  leading  Republican  can- 
didates could  defeat  the  President  In  the 
coming  election.  .  .  .  Today,  however,  the 
President  leads  e.ich  of  these  same  men. 

I  think  this  lead  will  continue  to  grow 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  will  continue  to 
gain  in  strcnuth  in  the  coming  months 
as  leaders  of  our  party  and  our  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  latest  results  of  the  Gal- 
lup poll: 

The  Gallvp  Poli,:  Approval  of  Johnson 

Mounts  to  48  Percent 

(By   George   Gallup) 

Princeton.  NJ.  January  27.— President 
Johnson's  popularity  continues  to  grow.  In 
the  latest  national  test.  48  per  cent  approve 
of  the  way  he  i.s  handling  his  job.  up  c  full 
10  points  from   his  October  low. 

Not  since  the  period  immediately  following 
the  Gli\ssboro  conference  In  June,  when  52 
I>er  cent  voiced  approval,  has  the  President's 
rating  been  so  high  as  today. 

It  was  widely  believed  Just  three  months 
ago  that  any  of  the  leading  Republican  can- 
didates could  defeat  the  President  in  the 
coming  election  National  s\irveys  at  the  time 
m  fact,  showed  each  of  the  four  most  popular 
Republicans  running  ahead  of  the  President. 

One  of  these  possible  candidates.  Gov. 
Nelson  A  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  had  as 
much  as  a  14-point  lead  over  Mr.  Johnson. 

Today,  however,  the  President  leads  each 
of  these  same  men. 

Three  factors  help  explain  the  President's 
steady  rise  in  popularity  over  the  last  12 
w  eeks : 

1.  The  President  appears  to  many  persons 
to  have  a  greater  command  of  the  situa- 
tion today  than  he  did  previously  and  to  be 
exhibiting  a  more  aggressive  "take-charge" 
api)roach  to  the  /Nation's  problems. 
2    A  definite   note  of  optimism  concern- 


ing the  'Vietnam  war  was  recorded  In  a  sur- 
vey late  last  year.  Half  of  all  adults  Inter- 
viewed said  we  were  making  progress,  while 
41  per  cent  thought  we  were  losing  ground 
or  standing  still.  Last  July,  34  per  cent  said 
we  were  making  progress,  while  56  per  cent 
held  opposing  views. 

3.  Democrats  are  beginning  to  rally  around 
the  President  as  the  leader  and  probable 
candidate  of  their  Party  In  the  forthcoming 
election. 

This  question  was  asked  in  the  latest  sur- 
vey, as  In  previous  surveys: 

■Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  vay 
Johnson  is  handling  his  job  as  Prcsidrnt?" 

Following  are  the  latest  results  and  trend 
since  October: 

|ln  percentl 


Approve 
Disapprove 
No  opinion 


January 
1968 

48 
39 
13 


Decern-       Novem-       Oclober 
ber  I'l'i 


38 

12 


4b 

4! 

41 

49 

U 

lu 

The  following  table  compares  the  latest 
findings  by  major  population  groups  with 
those  recorded  In  the  October  survey  when 
the  President's  national  rating  was  10  points 
lower  than  today. 

PERCEMT  APPROVING  OF  L.   B    J.  Pi  RFORr.:'\NCt 
|ln  percent! 


January 

October 

Point 

change 

national                  

48 

38 

»  10 

Region 
list 

53 

43 

4  10 

Midwest 

46 

36 

+  10 

South   -. 

44 

33 

-  11 

West_ . 

52 

38 

■  14 

Sex 

Men. 

49 

39 

-  10 

Women 

48 

37 

+  11 

Politics: 

Republicans  . 

28 

22 

+  6 

Uemocrats.         -    - 

65 

53 

+  12 

IntlepenUents 

28 

30 

-i-H 

EiJucition: 

+  7 
-^11 
■  14 

College 

His!h  school 

44 
49 

37 
38 
37 

Grade  school. . 

51 

Age. 

'n  to  29  years 

4S 

40 
39 
34 

-^  5 
•  10 
-16 

3U  to  49  years 
5ii  and  over 

49 
5j 

Religion: 

Protestant   _  _ 
Catholic     - 

4b 
53 

34 
48 

■  11 

■  5 

Water  From  the  Estuary 
Ellery  R.  Fosdick.  consulting  engineer  for 
the  National  Parks  Association,  has  submit- 
ted a  report  on  Washington's  future  water 
resources  which  makes  a  strong  case  for  rely- 
ing on  the  estuary  Instead  of  on  upstream 
d.ims  and  reservoirs. 

He  is  much  more  optimistic  aljout  recovery 
of  water  from  the  estuary  than  the  Army 
Engineers  who  have  favored  upstream  res- 
ervoirs His  case  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  obvious  necessity  of  diminishing  pollu- 
tion of  the  estuary  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to 
be  a  source  of  water.  Many  of  the  costs  in- 
volved will  be  Incurred,  in  any  case.  W'hlle  the 
great  supply  in  the  e.stuary  can  never  be 
made  potable  without  treatment,  of  course, 
no  other  w.iter  available  can  be  put  into  city 
mains  untreated.  The  estuary  1.'-  a  marvelous 
fresh  water  storage  resource — 24  miles  long 
before  it  reaches  s.ilt  water.  Here  are  more 
than  100  billion  gallons  of  water  m  natural 
storage. 

Fosdick  thinks  the  discharge  of  the  Poto- 
mac which  now  supplies  the  city  will  be  ade- 
quate for  many  years  to  come  except  for  a 
few  summer  months,  and  the  deficiency  can 
be  made  up  by  pumping  from  the  estuary. 
The  jnimplng'  stations  required  for  this 
would  cost  far  less  than  the  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  dams  and  reservoirs  proposed  by  the 
Army  Engineers.  Moreover,  it  would  not  dis- 
turb the  ecology  of  the  Potomac  Basin  as 
dams  would. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  parks 
expert  and  the'^'^War  Department  engineers 
.springs  from  differing  views  on  the  feasitailuy 
(jf  recovery  of  potable  water  from  the  estuary. 
Surely  this  must  be  an  ascertainable  matter. 
The  kecretarv  of  the  Interior  Is  required 
by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
to  report  on  the  Potomac  by  November  1, 
1969.  He  has  indicated  that  his  study  may  be 
available  sooner.  It  should  be  hurried  up  if 
possible  for  It  will  have  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  further  feasibility  studies. 

The  quality  and  volume  of  the  Potomac 
above  Little  Falls  no  doubt  could  be  helped 
by  better  soil  practices  in  the  watershed,  by 
small  tributary  reservoirs  and  other  conser- 
vation methods.  But  the  first  thing  that  we 
need  to  establish  is  the  usability  of  the  ef^tu- 
ary.  %• 


ESTUARY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER 
AS  SOURCE  OF  WATER 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland    I  Mr.  GudeI    may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  January  28 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  edi- 
torial deals  with  a  proposal  by  Ellery  R. 
Fosdick,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Association,  to  use  the  estu- 
ary of  the, Potomac  River  as  a  source  of 
water  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Washington  area.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Fos- 
dick's  report  should  receive  careful  con- 
sideration as  we  study  the  development 
of  the  Potomac  River  basin  and  the 
future  water  requiremefits  of  the  growing 
Washington  metropolitan  area  on  either 
side  of  the  Potomac.  ^ 

The  article  follows : 


REPUBLICAN   APPRAISAL  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Ger.^^ld  R. 
FoRDl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  23  a  representative  group  of 
members  of  my  jiarty  in  the  Congress 
presented  our  annual  Republican  ap- 
praisal of  the  state  of  the  Union.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Dirksen. 
who,  unfortunately,  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  illness,  our  presenta- 
tion of  previous  years  was  broadened  to 
include  nine  members  of  this  and  eight 
members  of  the  other  body.  Former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  sent  an  inspiring  per- 
sonal message  from  California  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  joint  Republican  leadership 
of  the  Congress  appointed  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  Senator 
Murphy,  and  ou'-  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  IMr   Goodell]  to  coor- 
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dlnate  the  presentation.  They  labored 
Ion?  and  selflessly  on  t)«'half  of  all  Re- 
publicans in  the  Cons;res-s  to  better  in- 
form the  American  people  of  our  prin- 
ciples policies,  and  programs.  Under  pre- 
\ious  order  of  the  House  I  ani  inserting 
herew  ith  in  the  Record  the  full  presenta- 
tion including  last-minute  changes  and 
ix^rtions  deleted  du>'  to  time  limitations 
of  television  I  am  most  erateful  to  even.'- 
or.c  who  took  part  and  assisted  in  this 
presentation  and  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
castini?  System  which  carried  it  to  the 
Nation  on  an  hour  of  live  evening  tune. 
The  st\t«  "¥  THF  Unihn'  A  Republican 
Appraisal 

(opening  remark.s  !jy  cewkral  ar  the  ar.mt 

DWIGHT  n    i  ISKNUOWFR.  FARMER  IBrslnENT  uT 
THE    rNITTD    ST.\TES1 

You  and  I — all  of  us— enjoy  a  precious 
privilege,  that  of  living  under  the  greatest 
sell -governing  society  known  to  hUtory. 

To  esifttollbh  and  sustain  that  society  which 
guArant««»  to  every  citizen  equal  rlphto  be- 
fore the  l.iw.  our  Founding  Fathers  and  inter- 
vening generations  have  foucht  hard  In  ottice 
We  itre  the  benehcianes  of  their  worlc  and 
siicrlriceB  A  solemn  obligation  rests  ufx>n  us 
today  to  do  no  less  in  our  time.  Not  merely  for 
ourselves  but  for  our  children  and  Inr  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  on  the  earth  Under 
our  two-party  method  of  Ciovernment.  it  is 
essential  that  members  of  the  Party  not  in 
power  become  convinced  that  new  measures 
and  directions  are  required  to  preserve  and 
.strengthen  "ur  tree  svstom  The  reason.s  for 
their  convictions  should  be  made  known  to 
their  fellow  citizens.  Tonight  some  cf  your 
elected  Hepresenuitives  In  the  Congres.'?  are 
presenting  to  you  their  vic-as  We  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  welcome  vour  thoughtful  at- 
tention .i£  these  views  are  i.tld  before  you  We 
know  that  t.'iese  are  critical  times  for  our  be- 
loved coun'ry—  as  critical  as  any  I  have 
known  in  my  Ufetime  The  thought,  the  hard 
work,  the  dedication  of  cverv  citizen  are  now 
required  if  we  are  to  hold  true  to  the  ideals 
of  htunan  dignity  and  liberty  that  have 
meant  s<j  much  t  ■>  .America  and  to  the  world. 

INTSODCtTORT    P.KMARKS 

(By  Senator  George  Mcrphy  of  Californlai 
Six  nighta  ago  we  listened  to  n  dreary  dis- 
course on  the  Nations  problems — .s<>me  (if 
which  have  been  with  us  for  the  last  several 
years.  There  were  no  neic  or  proccicai  solu- 
tions other  than — spend  money — coilect 
more  taxes — and  hope  for  the  best. 

Tonight  my  colleagues  will  present  some 
Kepub/ican  proposals— which  we  believe  will 
be  po.'?!fi!c--p'-osfresiii  e — md  productive — 
so  that  the  next  time  we  hear  a  State  of  the 
tJnion  Speech-  there  will  be  more  to  cheer 
about — less  to  worry  about 

Our  speakers  tonight  are  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  the  .\mericau  peopie^thal  w.is 
proved  In  rJ66  The  ve.ir  ll>66  was  a  very  good 
year  for  Republicans  We  won  47  more  seats 
in  the  House.  4  seats  In  the  -Senate.  8  more 
Governors  t  >ward  ^xlay■3  toti\l  of  26  Its  a 
fact.  In  a  majority  of  the  United  States  we  re 
the  Majority  p.u-ty  already  Why  is  this'  Its 
because  we  are  truly  the  p.irty  i  i  the  people. 
There  is  no  question  that  comes  closer  U) 
home  than  t.ixes  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
probably  just  got  your  Income  t,ix  forms  l.ist 
week  1.1  my  lifetime.  I  have  watched  our 
feder.il  system  -d  t.txation  expand  from  a 
very  gentle  beginning,  a  puny  f>ene:ration. 
into  an  all  consuming  monster  which,  if  not 
restrained,  may  completely  destroy  the  rich- 
est, the  *no.«it^roducuve  society  In  all  of 
history 

Pctesibly  the  most  important  citizen  of  all, 
the  man  who  provides  our  food  and  fibre,  is 
the  .American  Parmer.  He  has  been  restrict- 
ed, regimented,  .ind  regulated,  scrutinized, 
analyzed,   .tnd  subsiJlzed    No  one  has  been 


treated  more  unjustly.  The  Amertcan  farmer 
can  out-plant- -out  harvect — out  produce — 
and  out  perform  any  compeUtf)r — anywhere 
in  the  world — and  yet  we  find  him  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder 

The  preservati'in  (^f  our  federal  system  by 
elected  Representatives  Is  of  vital  linport-ince 
to  us  all  This,  we  Uepubilc.ina  can  handle 
more  gracefuUv  than  the  opposition — be- 
ciu.se  we  are  trying  to  pre.'erve  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  us 

Tj  gather  all  the  t.ix  money  and  all  the 
power  into  Wrvshlneton— we  Republicans  feel 
is  neither  safe  iior  prudent. 

This  transition  h.^s  .ilready  gone  too  f.ir 
and  must  be  reversed,  before  It's  too  late. 

We  In  Congress  are  Just  ;  s  determined  as 
our  tTcat  Governors  are  to  restore  the  right- 
ful share  of  revenue  and  resjXjnslbtUty  to  aU 
50  State*. 

I'he  right  of  every  citizen  of  our  land  to 
/iqual  ritrhts  under  the  law  and  to  equal  op- 
portunity has  always  been  a  b;islc  principle 
of  the  Republican  Parly — the  Party  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  We  had  hoped  that  another  of 
our  new  Senators— Ed  Brooke  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts — <'niild  be  with  us  to  speak  from  his 
heart  on  this  subject — but  tinfortunately  he 
was  unable  to  return  from  a  king-planned 
tour  of  Africa  to  be  present  tonight 

The  most  tortured  and  tormented  subject 
of  our  time  Is  the  question  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam-  never  have  "the  Irresponsibles'  run 
so  rampant — never  have  so  many  unfounded 
distortions  been  wildly  circulated  and  emo- 
tionally recited  in  order  to  weaken  our  na- 
tional determination.  And  never  has  cur  na- 
tional policy  been  so  Inadequately  suited  by 
our  leaders. 

I  believe  most  Americans  also  feel  that 
those  who  travel  about  the  world  preaching 
the  violent  destruction  of  America  should  be 
prosecuted  under  existing  sedition  laws — and 
if  the  law  is  inadequate — let's  write  some 
that  will  fit  the  conditions. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  of  the  Hawks 
and  the  Doves— one  desiring  war— and  the 
other  demanding  some  sort  of  lns%int  peace. 
I  don't  know  any(jne  who  desires  war  or  vio- 
lence— and  I  am  aware  <'f  only  a  small,  mis- 
guided group — publicized  way  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  size — who  wish  to  relive  the 
mistake  of  the  Munich  and  the  mockery  of 
Panmunjom. 

INTEGRITY    IN     GOVERNMENT 

1  By   Congressman    Willlam    A    SmcER   of 
Widtonsin  I 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  on  this  program 
With  former  President  Elsenhower.  The  re- 
turn of  the  liitegnty  he  brtfught  to  public 
service  and  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  is 
our  goal. 

Last  week  President  Johnson  tried  to  tell 
us  we  re  really  troubled  because  of  too  rapid 
progress. 

I  disagree.  The  reasons  are  deeper.  There  Is 
more  than  surface  unrest.  The  cause  is  not 
progress  but  veare  of  over-promise  and  un- 
der-per  fnrmaiice. 

In  r.t6tj  I  was  one  of  47  new  Republican 
Congressmen  who  came  here  becatise  Ameri- 
cans wauled  a  change  and  waiiU'd  new  ways 
of  solving  old  problems.  While  still  a  minor- 
if^~in  Congress,  we  h.ave  tried  to  carry  out 
yiyur  mandate  for  change 

We  began  by  pres,sing  for  a  permanent 
ethics  committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives We  were  successful  and  Intend  to  push 
for  the  high  st.uidards  of  conduct  that  you 
demand. 

We  came  to  Congress  committed  to  make 
our  government  more  responsive  and  more 
responsible.  We  have  reinforced  oiu"  Republl- 
can  leadership  In  fighting  to  reform  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  government.  Congress 
must  be  modernized  to  serve  you  better.  And 
that  legislation  Is  now  awaiting  House  elec- 
t.on 

We  need  a  Clean  Elections  Law  that  will 
guarantee  that  you  il  know  what's  been  go- 
ing on  behind  the  scenes  before  you  vote.  And 


that  law  must  be  on  the  books  for  the  1068 
elections. 

Tliese  and  other  measures  can  help  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  In  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Americans  are  Impatient  with  medlocrltv 
So  ;im  I  Amerlcan.s  are  not  content  to  r  t 
back  and  watch  morality  become  a  Joke  <  r 
responsibility  become  a  plaything  for  polii.- 
clans  Nor  are  we  willing  to  watch  politi- 
cians build  a  so-called  great  society  of  b.g 
government  and  little  pecple  Our  purpo.'o 
is  a  great  people 

We  must  pioneer  in  government  as  we 
Jiave  pioneered  in  technology.  America's 
cre.itive  talent  vwn  and  must  provide  a  eov- 
crnment  equal  to  pur  challenges  and  worthy 
of   our   dreams. 

We  must  view  tomorrow's  proiul.ses  rhrougli 
yesterday's  performance.  And  yesterday's 
performance  Is  not  enough. 

LETS    RESTORE    AMERICA'S    WORLD    I.EAOEBSHIP 

(By  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  of  Califor- 
nia, reprcsentlnij  the  Senate  Republican 
Leader,  Senator  Evlrett  M.  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois) 

.\  new  nttltud".  i.ew  vigor,  new  direction, 
new  confidence,  are  not  re<iuire<l  If  this  n.i- 
lion  L:  to  stem  its  l.eidlong  descent  fr^^m  a 
role  of  leadership  held  so  long  In  the  world. 
In  this  •20th  Century  free  peoples  have 
liH.)ked  to  America  in  their  struggle  for  hu- 
man liberty  Dv.liTht  E.sc nhower  brought  Ilkc- 
mlnded  nations  t-.gether  f 'r  collective  secu- 
rity. It  remains  the  world's  best  hope  for  Just 
and  enduring  pe.ace  But  now  our  govern- 
ment clearly  lacks  the  ability  to  rally  our 
allies. 

In  Western  Europe,  despite  a  remark.ible 
economic  rebirth,  tiiere  Is  growing  distrust. 
The  British  pound  shrinks,  the  shadows  t>f 
the  British  Empire  f.ide.  and  Britain  herself 
Is  shut  out  from  the  Common  Market  by 
Prance,  her  one-time  ally. 

The  inteerity  of  the  American  dollar,  con- 
tinues under  fnreien  a.ssault  We  must  put 
our  house  in  order  What  has  hapiiened  to 
the  British  pound  must  not  happen  to  the 
.\mericun  dollar. 

In  the  Middle  Ka-st.  the  Soviet  Union  h.is 
movetl  into  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  threatens 
to  open  a  new  front  iu  the  cold  war— play- 
ing oif  -America's  friendship  t.i  I.srael  against 
the  vengence  of  Arab  extrenUsts. 

In  Latin  America,  the  high  promise  of  the 
Alliance  For  Progress  remains  unfulfilled. 
Even  the  historic  concept  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  h.is  been  allowed  to  become  a  mockery 
o!f  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Latin  America. 

History  may  yet  record  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict as  the  most  tragic  and  costly  within 
memory.  The  Administration  has  failed  to 
make  clear  our  goals  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 
It  has  not  been  candid  with  the  American 
p.xiple  111  f.vcing  up  to  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult road  which  lies  ahead. 

The  nauon  searches  for  principles  to  guide 
us: 

We  must  face  the  realities  and  accept  them. 

We  must  not  be  wed  to  past  mistakes. 

We  must  not  debase  our  diplomacy  with 
pledges  we  cannot  keep. 

We  must  never  throw  away  what  our  men 
have  fought  to  win. 

We  must  rekindle  the  spirit  of  mutual 
trust  among  free  peoples — mindful  that 
.America  must  not  go  it  alone. 

The  American  people  yearn  for  a  change. 
Our  party  intends  to  give  it  to  them. 

ritTTER    WATS    TO    A    BRIGHTER    FXTrURE 

(By  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Mlchl- 

>     gan.  the  House  Republican  Leader) 

1968  Is  no  ordinary  year. 

The  State  of  the  Union  Ls  serious  business. 

President  Johnson  came   before  Congress. 

The  Nation  was  anxious  and  waiting  for 
his  words. 

Never  were  Americans  hoping  harder  for 
someone  to  coil  them  to  action. 
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Pe.iple  all  across  this  nation  are  deeply 
ii;sturbed.  concerned  about  what's  going  on, 
right  here  at  home.  I'm  moved  by  the 
.simple  eloquence  of  their  lctter.s — their  un- 
.i-liumed   li've  for   Amerlc.i 

[)oe<ti't  the  Prrsjcient  listen  ti>  any  nj  these 
vniple? 

They've  seen  r.iging  violence,  destruction 
.aid  death  right  on  llicir  "wn  doorsteps — 
their  homes  and  stores  ablaze  and  looted— 
t.iiiks  and  paratroopers — not  on  faraway 
iMttlelields  but  rolling  through  once  quiet 
iicnihborlioiids 

.-\nd    the   President   could   only   tell    us   he 
delects  "a  questioning"  and  ".i  certain  rest- 
lessness"  among   his   countrymen 
We  can  speak  far  plainer  th.m  that! 
Riot.s.    murder    and    robbery  -us    that    just 
restlessness'.'" 
Deepening   disbelief   in   our   nation's   poli- 
cies,   doubts   about    our   most   .s.icred    instl- 
f.itiuis    and    traditions.    cDncern    over    the 
credibility  of  our  of  our  government's  word — 
the    worth    of    our    government's    dollar — do 
yon  call  that  "questioning''" 

The  President's  (jnly  explanation  was, 
■  When  a  great  .chip  cuts  through  the  sea. 
itie  waters  are  always  stirred  and  troubled," 
Api)arently  the  President  h.is  been  staud- 
iiiC  on  the  stern — looking  b.ickward  at  the 
•■■..ike — wondering  which  ol  his  officers  to 
dump  overboard  next! 

His    .ship    is    wallowing    in    a    slorm-tossed 
;o.i.    drifting    toward    tlie   racks   of    domestic 
/    d.sasier.    beaten    by    the    w.ives    of    a   world- 
wide fiscal  crisis 

The  Captain  should  return   to  the  bridge. 

We    need    a    Captain    who    will    teize    the 

helm— call    up    full    power— break    out    new 

charts  — hold  our  course  steadfast  and  bring 

us  through   the  storm. 

We  need  a  Captain  who  inspires  his  crew 
ti)  heroic  endenvor. 

We  need  a  Captiun  with  courage  to  clear 
the  deck — jettison  the  deadweight — a 
Captain  who  learned  his  seamanship  beyond 
the  Potomac  and  the  Pedernales. 
I;  is  no  time  to  Abandon  Ship. 
It's  lime  for  all  liaiids  t  i  man  tlieir  action 
stations 

Let's  not  give  up  the  ship! 
.Americ.i  h.is  weathered  many  a  terrible 
.^torm,  rescued  numy  a  w,eaker  vessel — and 
we'll  do  it  agiun.  Let's  start  with  the  USS 
Pueblo  We  want  our  Ship  of  Slate  going 
full   speed   ahead. 

We  offer  responsible  and  responsive  lead- 
ership that  looks  to  the  worth  and  will  of 
.ill  our  people,  that  turns  from  the  tired 
theories  and  proven  f.illures  of  the  p.tst  to 
the  realities  of  the  present  and  presses  for- 
w.ird  on  better  ways  to  a  brighter  future. 

MORE    HOMES    FOR    AMERICANS 

( By  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois) 
Tonight  most  of  us  will  go  t<3  bed  in  a  de- 
cent  home.   For  some   Americans,   though,   a 
decent    home   ol    their   own    remains   only   a 
dream. 

Our  cities  are  beset  with  h.irsh  living  con- 
ditions, r.mging  from  traffic  congestion  to 
air  pollution.  But  the  most  critical  urban 
crisis  is  housing.  ' 

The  public  housing  record  is  not  good. 
Urban  renewal  has  demulushed  more  houses 
than  public  housing  has  constructed.  Too 
'.ften.  public  housing  has  only  served  to 
<  rowd  thousands  of  poor  families  together 
.1-.  high  rise  ghettos.  These  have  become  the 
vertical  slums  of  our  cities. 

To  help  all  Americans  to  own  their  own 
ii'jme.  we  support  a  National  Home  Owner- 
lup  Opporlunuy  Act.  This  Act  would  allow 
:  new  home  owner  to  work  on  his  own  house, 
;iud  have  his  labor  contribute  to  his  down 
p.iyment. 

The  Act  would  combine  the  resources  of 
'.-•overnment  and  private  industry  by  drawing 
upon  i>rivate  expertise  to  assist  low  income 
i.imihes  m  building  or  rehabilitating  homes. 

it  would  also  allow  the  government   to  fi- 


nancially assist  low  Income  families  who  can- 
not pay  commercial  interest  rates. 

There  Is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry  to  work  to- 
gether in  the  good  of  the  country.  As  the 
Homestead  Act  opened  the  West,  this  could 
be  the  20th  Century  Homestead  Act.  helping 
to  reinake  the  face  of  our  cities 

Low  income  families  deserve  our  help  w  hile 
striving  to  own  their  home.  This  naticui  re- 
quireB  a  realistic  housing  program,  not  more 
false  promises.  We  must  regin  to  olTer  to  the 
slum  dweller  the  hol>e  that  he  as  an  individ- 
ual can  succeed. 

more  JOD.5   fur   AMERICANS 

(By  Congressman  Alblrt  H  Qfii: 
of  Minnesota) 
The  cities  are  boiling  v.ith  liu- tr.ilioii. 
Frustration  can  be  a  man  wllhiuit  a  good 
Job.  We  need  an  Immediate  program  u,  pro- 
vide hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  jjri- 
v.ite  enterprise.  That's  the  only  way  we  can 
pro\lde  Jobs  fast  enough  to  cool  the  seeth- 
ing cities. 

Yet  the  Johnson  Administration  has  op- 
posed every  Republican  effort  to  involve  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  poverty  program. 
They've  been  long  on  promises  -  short  on 
performance.  Now,  at  long  loal,  the  Presi- 
dent is  beginning  to  talk  about  Jobs  for  the 
poor  ill  private  enterprise.  He'll  be  t  ilkinsr 
more  about  private  industry  doing  the  job 
his  poverty  war  Just  h.is  not  done. 

To  the  President  who  has  been  oiiposinc 
our  approach  for  four  long  years,  and  now 
says  he  will  do  It  our  way,  we  h.ive  tius  clial- 
lengc. 

We  challenge  you  to  support  our  Human 
Investment  Act.  that  would  cncourege  biLSi- 
ness  and  industry  to  train  under-employed 
men  and  women.  We  challenge  yoti  to  sup- 
port an  Industry  Youth  Corps,  not  Just  gov- 
ernment youth  corps.  Support  our  call  for 
volunt.-'.rj,;  boards  of  businessmen  in  every 
city  acrass  the  country  to  mobilize  the  com- 
munity to  help  the  poor  gel  off  welfare  rnUs. 
Do  7iof  pour  more  money  into  old  pro- 
grams that  don't  work.  Do  provide  trainlnE 
for  Jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be  filled.  U.se 
poverty  dollars  wisely  to  Involve  the  poor 
in  helping  themselves,  not  to  feed  bureauc- 
racy or  city  hall  patronage. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  of  poverty  c.ui  learn 
to  earn.  These  Americans  need  their  hopes 
fulfilled.  This  country  must  launch  a  new 
crusade  for  human  renewal. 

Words  and  more  words  aie  not  enough.  Mr. 
President. 

CRIME  AND  LAW  ENFORC  EMENT 

I  By  Congressman  Richard  H.  Poff 
of  Virginia) 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  The  peace  and  tran- 
quility guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  must 
be  restored. 

No  nation  in  history  has  been  able  to  sur- 
vive the  collapse  of  its  moral  structure  and 
the  anarchy  and  lawlessness  that  follow 

Look  at  the  situation  confronting  u.^.  to- 
day. 

Murder  is  epidemic.  R.ipe  i.-  common- 
place— Burglary  happens  so  often  it  is  no 
longer  news.  Pornography,  filth  and  dope  are 
peddled  on  nearly  every  street  corner.  Crime 
has  grown  six  times  as  fast  ,as  the  popula- 
tion. 

Despite  the  urgent  warnings  of  F  B.I.  Di- 
rector Hoover  and  law  enforcement  officers 
everywhere  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
failed  to  take  effective  action.  The  Attorney 
General  has  banned  the  use  of  modern  in- 
vestigative techniques.  The  soaring  increase 
in  crime  has  been  called  just  "a  little  bit  "  of 
an  increase. 

The  recent  statements  of  President  John- 
son that  reflect  a  new  awareness,  some  hard- 
ening of  purpose,  are  welcome. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
must  have  help,  but  without  Federal  domina- 


tion and  control.  Our  Law  Enforceinenl  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  that  pas.sed  the  Hou.se 
last  year  provides  such  assistance. 

We  must  escalate  the  War  against  Crime 
so  that  all  citizeius.  regardless  of  color,  will  be 
sate  m  their  home,  at  their  places  o!  business 
and  on  tlie  streets 

The  American  people  want  the  "ehforce- 
meiit"    put    back    into    law    enforcement 

I.AUOR-MAN-.U.l.MKNT     Rl  I.M  iOK.S 

{By  Senator  Rohkrt  P    Griffin  ol  Michigan) 
If   a  single  thread   runs  through  Hei)Ul)li- 
can   thinking,   n    is   an   abiding   laith   in   the 
mdiridual 

Over  the  years.  Kepulilicans  have  stood 
up  -not  only  for  the  public  interest  and  for 
the  right  of  workers  Icj  join  unif)ns  but  also 
to  make  sure  that  the  iiidiridnal  union  mem- 
iKT  is  not  relegated  to  sccond-cla.ss  citi/en- 
slup 

Todav.  .'\inerican  workers  are  deeply  c^^n- 
cerned  as  they  see  the  collective  bargaining 
process  l^reaking  down  .  as  lliey  see  strike 
Icjsses  increasing  by  9<j':  under  the  Johnson 
.•\dnunisiration 

They're  not  satl.sfted  with  an  NLRB  tliat 
distorts  the  law.  And  they  believe  their  union 
dues  ought  to  be  u.sed  strictly  for  union  busi- 
ness—  not  for  politics. 

Back  ill  19R6,  President  Johnson  pledced 
that  he  would  propose  and  press  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  lor  certain  re- 
forms, pointing  particularly  to  the  need  for 
better  keal  machinery  to  help  in  .settling 
strikes. 

.Needless  to  say.  li»66  has  piussed  I!tC7  has 
come  and  gone  And  America  listened  care- 
fully to  the  State  of  the  Union  message  last 
weeic.  But.  although  paralysing  strike  after 
strike  has  emphasized  the  protjlem.  President 
Johnson  still  has  7iof  delivered  on  thai  1!)G6 
pledge 

III  this  troubled  area,  our  Nation  desper- 
ately needs  leadership — new  leadershij)  with 
vision  and  courage  to  stand  up  for  the  public 
interest  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
worker. 

."Mler  winning  that  Senate  r.ice  in  Michi- 
gan not  .so  long  ago,  I'm  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  millions  of  .American 
workers — w'ho  refuse  to  take  political  march - 
mg-orders  from  anyone — are  eager  to  sup- 
port  th.at    new   leadership   next   No\'ember. 

THE   ECONOMY    IN   CRISIS 

(By  Congressman  George  Bush  of  Texas) 
We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  a  tax 
increase  ...  a  tax  increase  to  halt  inflation, 
a  tax  increase  to  check  tlie  outflow  of  gukl. 
a  tax  increase  to  restore  confidence  in  tiie 
dollar.  Republicans  respond  that  before  we 
consider  a  t.ix  increase,  we  must  cut  sptnd- 
ing. 

The  n.ition  faces  this  year — as  it  did  last  — 
a  tremendous  deficit  in  the  federal  budget, 
but  in  liie  President's  message,  there  was  n-j 
sense  of  sacrifice  of  the  part  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, no  a.ssignment  of  priorities,  no  hint  of 
the  need  to  put  first  things  first. 

This  reckless  policy  has  imposed  the  cruel 
tax  of  rising  prices  on  the  people,  puslied 
interest  rales  to  their  highest  levels  in  100 
years.  shariJly  reduced  tlie  rate  ol  real  eco- 
nomic growth  and  saddled  every  man  and 
woman  and  child  in  this  country  with  th.e 
largest  tax  burden  in  our  history. 

.^nd  what  does  the  President  say?  He  says 
we  must  still  pay  more  taxes  and  he  pro- 
poses drastic  reductions  on  the  rights  of 
Americans  to  invest  and  travel  abroad. 

If  the  President  wants  to  control  inflation, 
he's  got  to  cut  back  on  federal  spending  The 
best  way  to  stop  the  gold  drain  is  to  live 
within  our  means  in  this  country. 

We  Republicans  pledge  ourselves  to  find 
solutions  to  America's  most  urgent  problems 
in  health,  housing,  education,  jobs  and  se- 
curity but  we  shall  never  sacrifice  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  cynical  policy  of  w.vsteful 
spending  and  higher  taxes. 
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TH«    BICCE5»T    THREAT    To     fVFRT     FAMIIY 

(By  Con^esswoman  Catherine  Mat  ut  the 
rft-ite  of  W.whlni^ton  > 

The  President  said  a  lot  ;ibout  protecting 
the  consumer  lu  his  St.AU;  uf  the  Union  Mes- 
s.i?e   the  (jther  night    But  he  aid  fall  to  U-ll 
us  ahoiit  the  protection  we  need  most  of  all  - 
effective  protection  from  ruing  prices 

Now  If  there  Is  anyone  who  knows  Just  how 
fitst  [jnces  ^ire  rtsUiR,  It  Is  those  of  us  who 
work  la  the  Kitchen  and  shop  In  the  grocery 
store,  and  when  the  people  running  our  iro^- 
enunent  tell  us  that  a  little  rise  In  prices 
Is  .1  good  thin"  we  say  M  lybe  so  but  you're 
Ciirrvlng  a  gocxl  thing  too  far' 

With  skyroticetlng  pnces  and  Increasing 
t»xes.  It  13  little  wonder  American  workers 
want  more  take-home  pay  to  keep  pace  with 
their  co«.t-of-llvlng.  And  now  we  even  see 
the  threat  of  wage  controls. 

This  must  ^top.  ITie  .Vmerican  family  has 
to  tMilance  l-jt  budget  and  the  President  can 
do  more  u^  i<et  things  back  In  balance  m  las 
budget 

You  don't  :.  ive  U:>  be  an  economist  or  a  big 
gi>Ternmen«  planner  to  know  that  rising 
prices  the  bugest  threat  ti  every  f.uiiUy. 
item  fr\>m  uiuwund  government  policies. 

I  think  I  speak  ;  r  .-Vmerican  women  — and 
men  too — when  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
stop  wasting  our  money  and  in  iXe  It  worth 
something  .:»jain. 

THE    FARMFR'S    Hir.H     H'  ROI  ES 

(By  C.'ngres.smin  B<'B  M-.  rinvs  of 
California  I 

I  have  faced  some  high  hurdles  In  my  time. 
But  you  know,  they're  nothing  compared  to 
the  hurdles  facing  the  American  farmer  to- 
day. I  know  this  because  I  represent  .1  farm 
area  and  I  hear  from  them  every  day.  The 
Johnson  Administration,  by  deliberate  poli- 
cies such  -IS  the  dumping  of  grain  reserves, 
h.aa  pushed  farm  income  down  This  has  left 
the  "f.irmer  with  an  ever-declining  share  of 
America's  fo«l  dollar 

Government  trade  policies  have  destroyed 
historic  markets  and  encouraged  imports. 

In  spite  It  mwdlrecied  and  self-defeating 
Federal  prog-.ims.Xhe  energy  .md  Ingenuity 
of  the  .\naerican  f:trmer  have  outpaced  the 
tremendous  tr^^owth  of  our  population. 
They  ve  fed  millions  of  hungry  people 
iiround  the  vrcrld.  Our  f.irmers  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  run  their  own  farms  with 
minimum  government  Interference  and  to 
Join  together  ti.i  negotiate  for  better  (arm 
prices.  The  most  productive  people  In  our 
economv  the  American  farmers,  took  a  pfiy 
cut  of  a  billion  and  .1  half  dollars  In  1967. 
and  the  situation  Is  getting  worse.  Farm 
prices  stood  at  74"  of  parity  last  year,  the 
lowest  level  since  1933 

In  the  face  of  these  sh.jcking  failures,  the 
Administration  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture .are  determined  to  make  'heir  controls 
a  permanent  part  nf  the  firm  scene  Their 
programs  are  seared  to  the  t:rcd  theorleB  of 
the  30's.  not  to  the  challenge  i>f  the  70's. 

Every  time  the  Johnson  .Administration 
comes  up  with  a  new  firm  program,  the 
farmers  pay  more  and  get  le.'w  We  think  it's 
time    f?r    a    change  .;nd    so    does    the 

.Vmerican  farmer 

RESTORING     FEOERALiSM     AND     FREEDOM 

( By  Congressman  Melvin  R.  Lairo  of 

Wisconsin  I 

Republicans  believe  there  are  better  ways 
for  Americans  to  do  things  than  the  way  of 
the  ttreat  planned  society  President  John- 
sons solution  IS  to  pile  program  upon  pro- 
gram, regulated,  administered,  and  directed 
from  Washington. 

Republicans  would  esUibllsh  revenue  shar- 
ing with  our  states  and  localities  to  return 
a  percentage  ut  Federal  income  taxes  with 
no  strings  attached  We  wouid  consolidate 
the  hundreds  uf  exisUng  programs  Into  block, 
grants  that  would  be  txith  more  tlexible  and 
more  etiective  .n  getting  the  Job  done.  And 
we  would  Drovlde  ta.K  credits  both  for  state 


and  local  taxes  paid  and  for  such  special 
purposes  as  education  and  Job  training. 

Our  problems  can  only  be  s-'lved  if  all 
levels  of  our  .society — eovernmrnUil  and  pri- 
vate— pull  together  In  a  truo  i>,irtnfrshlp. 
This  means  that  we  have  Ui  strenj'then  suites 
and  localities  not  weaken  them  The  Job  is 
not  bem.;  done  today  because  local  and  state 
ofUctals  don't  have  the  money  They  have 
the  ahthty  .  and  the  knowledge  .  .  but 
they  lack  the  resources  he^-ause  the  Federal 
tax  collector  has  gobbled  them  up 

Republicans  have  f..lth  in  our  Governors 
and  stale  Legislators  We  believe  In  our 
Mayors  and  school  hoard  itiemt>ers  W'e  think 
you  can  trust  tnem  Ui  do  what  U  right  for 
the  people  and  the  community  tliey  serve. 
When  Xhey  dont  we  have  faith  that  the  peo- 
ple will  replace  them  with  office  holders  who 
will  That  Is  what  our  representative  govern- 
ment Is  all  abt^ut 

'  Revenue  sh;inng,  together  with  block 
prants  md  uix  credits,  would  restore  true 
Fedenilism  in  America  It  would  give  control 
back  to  the  people,  provide  the  tcKjls  for  pro- 
grams that  work  arrest  the  drift  of  power  to 
Washington  and  preserve  the  fundamental 
freedoms  of  the  American  people 

tCjNFl'SIOM.    t  HAO.S    AND    CREOrBILrTT 

(By  Senator  Howard  H    Bakiji.  Jr.  of 
Tennessee  1 

During  the  post  few  mlnut»>s.  we  have 
heard  of  domestic  chaos  In  America.  But  you 
see.  in  this  nuclear  age  our  concern  can  be 
no  less  for  the  bewildering  army  of  confu- 
sion and  chaos  abroad  Whether  we  spe;ik  of 
Vietnam  or  Cuba,  West  Berlin  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Middle  Kast  cr  Africa,  there  is  a 
common  theme:  America  Is  forfeiting  Its 
leadership.  The  credibility  of  our  Intentions, 
our  will,  our  economic  solvency  is  being 
questioned  Not  since  tiie  Civil  War  has  the 
Cnlted  States  been  sj  divided.  Never  has 
American  prestige  abroad  fallen  so  low. 

We  find  NATO  in  shambles  and  summarily 
evicted  from  France  We  find  the  seeds  of 
world  war  sown  In  t  ae  strife- torn  Middle 
East,  a  restless  giant  In  Latin  America  is  Just 
beginning  to  arouse,  as  are  the  emerging  Na- 
tions of  Africa.  Asia  is  measuring  the  will 
and  wisdom  of  the  American  ptxsture 

As  the  free  world  loees  faith  in  our  leader- 
ship, It  Is  also  losing  hope  that  we  have  the 
will  to  order  our  own  house  Thus,  the  In- 
ternational and  the  domestic  problems 
merge,  as  Nations  rush  to  convert  dollars  to 
gold  And  what  must  we  do? 

We  must  have  bold  unifying  leadership. 
We  must  establish  credibility  for  the  hu- 
mane motives  of  .Vmerlca  and  Its  will  to  re- 
sist .iggresslon.  We  must  restore  confidence 
In  the  .American  economy,  before  It  Is  t<x> 
late.  We  must  help  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves,  not  with  Just  handouts 
which  so  often  produce  bitterness  and  re- 
sentment but  with  dignity  and  grace  and 
respect  We  must  l.iy  o^ide  the  tired  old  tech- 
niques uf  the  past  and  stand  ready  to  In- 
novate, to  use  <Hir  v;»st  nuclear  technology 
to  produce  freeh  water  from  sea  water,  to 
produce  abundant  food  supplies  and  energy, 
employed  to  promote  cooperation  instead  of 
conflict.  We  must  be  as  concerned  with  pre- 
venting another  Vietnam  us  we  are  with 
brlnglqg  this  one  t^J  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion. 

There  must  be  a  new  direction,  new  leader- 
ship, credible  and  sound.  And  to  secure  these 
ends  we  pledge  ourselves,  singly  and  in  bi- 
partisan effort,  now  and  In  the  future. 

OANtiiai    l!t    THE    middle    E.\Sr 

(  By  Senator  Hcch  cicorr  of  Pennsylvania) 
One  of  the  greatest  dani;ers  to  world  peace 
Is  ticking  away  in  the  Middle  Fast.  The 
Presidents  State  of  t.he  I'nlon  Message  was 
vague  about  U  S  efforts  In  that  vital  area 
'f  the  world  —  because  the  Johnson  .Admin- 
istraiiun's  p-'iicles  are  v.vgue. 

The  Soviet  Union  relishes  that  kind  of 
situation. 

Last    year,    t.he    Soviets    goaded    the    .Arab 


states  Into  a  military  showdown  with  Israel 
While  the  Unit<>d  States  stood  aloof,  the 
Lsraclls  toupht  a  brilliant  war  and  beat  both 
the  .Arab  armies  and  their  expensive  Soviet 
u'vipun.-^ 

sin.e  1  St  June  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
pjuring  nil  idem  tools  ot  war  Into  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  arei  Is  again  bu?zlng  wltli 
I'owerful  new  Soviet  Jet  planes. 

As  the  Soviets  rush  in  to  become  the  ni  ij'  r 
force  m  the  Middle  East,  with  a  policy  01 
turbulence,  what  Is  United  States  policy?  No 
</iie  seems  t*i  know. 

T!ie  US.  is  doing  nothing  to  convince  the 
Soviets  of  the  grievou.^  world  danger  In  this 
;,rms  race.  Continuing  sales  of  -Soviet  arms 
t.)  Arab  countries  force  I.srael  to  find  deter- 
rent weapons. 

Where  Is  the  Initiative  of  the  John.son  Ad- 
niinlslration  to  get  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  the 
same  f)eace  table  and  preferably  Ihrou^^h 
direct  talks'' 

Tlic  greatest  Insurance  against  Soviet  doin- 
liatlon  of  the  Middle  East  Is  a  strong 
Israel,  living  at  peace  with  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Pea?e  in  the  Middle  East  and  survival  of 
gallant  Israel  dep»nds  upon  a  firm  and  clear 
American  policy. 

A    DErENPE    POSTURE    SECOND    TO    NONE 

(By  Sen  .tor  Pitter  H   Domink  k  of  Colorado) 

The  pjacc  of  the  Free  World  depends  large- 
ly on  .American  strength — economic,  moral 
.jiid  military  strength. 

The  right  to  wake  up  unafraid  Is  every 
.American's  heritage,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
mat  this  country  is  t<x)  strong  to  attack. 
There  can  be  no  partisan  politics  In  our 
efforts  to  maintnin  this  goal.  It  Is  too  Im- 
portrr.t  to  r.iank»nd.  But  let's  look  at  the 
record. 

We  are  told  of  bomb  shortages,  automatic 
rifle  malfunctions  and  lack  of  proper  Jungle 
gear.  We  have  no  new  fighter  aircraft  and 
the  TFX  Is  still  a  question  ciarlc  IG  "  naval 
Kre  power  from  battleships  have  been  liter- 
ally kept  in  moth  balls,  and  repeated  Con- 
presslonal  efforts  to  obtain  an  anti-missile 
system  have  boen  summarily  thrust  aside 
until  this  year. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Red  Chinese  have 
been  steadily  expanding  tlicir  nuclear  c.ipa- 
blUty.  The  Soviets  have  surp.issed  u.s  In  de- 
liverable nuclear  megatonnage  and  they  have 
developed  a  fractional  orbiting  nuclear  bomb 
and  six  new  fighter-bomber  aircraft  systems. 
They  ^avc  the  I.irgest  submarine  fleet  In  the 
world  and  they  are  well  on  their  way  toward 
completion  of  an  ar.tl-mlsslle  system. 

We  are  menaced  now — not  tomorrow  or 
next  year  or  the  r.ext  decade,  but  now.  The 
overwhelming  strategic  superiority  developed 
under  President  Elsenhower  iias  rapidly  dis- 
sipated. This  Administration  has  developed 
a  Etrange  new  doctrine — tliat  Soviet  slr.itc^ic 
equ.aluy  is  better  than  American  supremacy. 

That  dangerous  doctrine  must  be  revcr.sed 
while  there  is  still  time.  Peace,  with  freedom, 
is  inseparable  from  American  strength.  Lefs 
keep  it. 

WHAT    PEACE    DEMANDS    TODAT 

<By  Senator  John  O.  Towfr  of  Texas) 

I'm  here  tonight  to  tell  you  where  we  be- 
lieve the  great  majority  of  .Americans  stand 
on  Vietnam. 

First  and  foremost  we  stand  for  the  all- 
out  support  of  our  half-milUou  fighting  men 
and  women— material  support  and  moral 
support. 

We  stand  for  military  success  In  Vietnam 
that  w.U  enable  the  Vietnamese  to  rebuild 
a  free  nation. 

We  stand  for  a:;  era  of  peace  and  stability 
tliat  will  embrace  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

W'e  stand  f'<T  the  effective  utilization  01 
America's  vast  air  .and  sea  superiority. 

We  EUind  for  quarantine  of  the  enemy's 
supply  lines  so  that  he  can  no  hunger  fight. 

We  .stand  for  firm  resisLance  to  naked 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  as  we  did 
In  GrcHK-e,  Beriiii.  Kcre.i  and  Cuba.  We  also 
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stand  for  the  complete  protection  of  Amerl- 
c.tn  ships  In  iiuci  national  waters. 

We  note  that  in  the  last  few  months  the 
Johnson  Administratirn  ha,s  been  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But,  we  also 
note  that  f<.>r  f.ir  tno  loii^;  it  f.illowed  a  self- 
defeating  policy  of  "gradualism." 

Th.it  "gradualism"  policy  caused  us  to  pull 
ovir  punche.s:  it  prolonged  the  fighting;  It 
cost  American  lives  unnecessarily.  This  war 
could  be  over  today  If  tlie  Jihnson  Admin- 
istration had  acted  with  dctrrniination  In- 
tte.id  of  with  vacHiation. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  communist  enemy 
Is  confused  about  American  Intentions  and 
doubts  .American  determination,  Tlie  Admin- 
istration's pnig-ping  pionounccments  h.ive 
left  even  Americans  confu.sed. 

Throughout  this  century  Republican  Ad- 
minl.stratlons  have  understood  how  to  main- 
tain world  peace  Today,  we  understand  what 
peace  demands. 

1  he    nation    suffers    from    a    •  poace    gap" 
which  we  are  determined  to  close, 
orn  SONS  IN   \itrNAM 
(By  Congresswoman  Ciiai^iotte  T    Reid 

of  Illinois) 
"Ves.  I  nm  a  mother.  Two  of  my  four  chil- 
dren are  sons— one  of  whom  served  four 
years  In  the  Marine  C  rjis  nnd  the  other  left 
for  Vietnam  just  l.ist  week.  I  believe  that 
not  only  all  parenus.  but  all  thinking  Amer- 
icans are  as  deeply  di.sires*ed  us  I  am  by 
complacency,  disiiiiiiy.  and  protest  here  at 
home. 

There  are  n.any  problems  which  threaten 
our  American  way  of  life— crime,  disrespect 
for  law  and  order — but  particularly  the  war. 
Our  men  In  Vietnam  nrc  ficliting  to  Insure 
the  freedom  and  happines.s  of  all  of  us — of 
our  children  and.  Indeed,  our  grandchildren, 
too. 

So — we  must  impose  on  ourselves  the  kind 
of  d'sclpUne  we  Impose  on  our  soldier  sons. 
While  we  have  .American  troops  in  Vietnam, 
we  must  be  certain  that  they  have  our 
wholehearted  support  We  must  be  certain 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  knows 
what  it  Is  Irving  ti  do  in  Vietnam  and  that 
It  knows  how  to  do  it  Atxive  all,  there  must 
be  no  false  promises. 

More  than  16.000  families  have  learned  the 
final,  terrible  price  ol  freedom.  Yet,  the  cas- 
ualty lists  continue  to  rise.  We  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  lives  which  have  been  lost  will 
not  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain. 

WE    will    CO    rOFWARD 

(By  Congres-sman  Gfrald  R    Ford  of  M4chi- 
ix.in.  the  House  Republican  Leader) 

What  you've  seen  is  a  picture  of  our  party, 
how  we  look,  whut  we  ihink.  how  we  feel 
and  why  we  believe  there  nni.st  be  better 
■ways  to  run  our  country. 

Onlv  by  facing  f.Tcts  can  we.  as  one  nation 
and  one  people,  move  f.TWard  to  force  in  our 
time  a  more  perfect  Union. 

It,  seems  .s* range  not  to  'i.ive  .Senator 
Dirksen  by  my  side.  We've  nii.ssed  him  to- 
night and  want  him  back  s  K>n. 

I  sjieak  for  all  of  us.  I'm  sure,  in  expressing 
special  thanks  to  you.  Senator  Mu'phy,  for 
the  tremendous  job  you've  done  in  presiding 
over  this  hour,  .-'nd  to  my  frieiid  and  col- 
league from  New  York.  Coiicressman  Goodell. 
who  relinquished  a  place  on  the  program  to 
make  riX)m  for  otliers. 

We  have  told  the  truth  as  we  see  it  about 
the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

We're  proud  of  our  party  and  Us  leaders 
from  .Abraham  Lincoln  to  General  Eisen- 
hower. We're  proud  of  legislators  like  those 
you've  Just  seen — of  our  great  c;overnors  and 
the  young  men  and  women  coming  up  and 
taking  charge. 

Two-party  competition  made  America 
great  and  keeps  it  free.  When  stakes  are  high 
and  problems  grave,  we  need  more  airing  of 
the  i.ssues — not  less. 


Debate  must  be  candid.  It  must  be  high- 
level,  and  it  must  be  respectful  of  honest 
differences. 

All  Americans  should,  and  we  do,  respect 
the  high  office  of  the  Presidency  We  ask  this 
question  most  seriously  and   respectfully: 

Will  tlie  President  now  agree  to  meet  our 
nominee  in  m;ui-t/,i-man  cie!)ates  on  tlie 
overpowering  issues  of  lOtiS? 

Will  he  do  his  part  In  dramatizing;  to  the 
whole  world,   face  to  face  bi-fore  the  Amori- 
c.in  people,  that  free  discussion   in  troubled 
times  does  not  divide  us  but  unites  us, 
1  incoln  did. 
John  F,  Kennedy  did. 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  should 
We.  the  most  powerful   n  itiou  and  p 'ojile 
in   history,  ti-iss  and   turn  with   tlie  tides  of 
discontent,    seethe    with     tlie    injustices    of 
hope  denied,  wTestle  with  tlie  burdens  of  a 
war  unwon. 

And  now  a  startUnc  flame  bursts  up  from 
a  15-year-old  war  still  sinouklcring  on  an- 
other Asian  peninsula.  Korea.  Negotiitions 
at  Panmunjom  have  never  ended,  jierhaiis 
are  Going  on  this  very  hour. 

All  Americans  will  pray  t  inichl  for  peace, 
I  know  of  no  loyal  American,  whether  we  be 
Democrats  or  Republicans  or  independents, 
who  isn't  hoping  the  Pueblo  Incident  cui  be 
resolved  peacefully,  who  doesn't  w.mt  pe.ice 
in  Korea  and  peace  in  Vietnam  a.s  i,u!ckly 
as  it  can  be  honorably  found. 

No  American  worthy  of  tlie  n.nme  is  op- 
posed to  peace  or  wants  war.  We  st'uid  to- 
night behind  our  President  — and  we  have 
throughout  each  enemy  testinc:  of  our  na- 
tional will — in  every  earnest  c!lort  he  makes 
for  enduring  pe.ace. 

Republicans  stand  for  peace  at  home  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

Peace  anywhere  and  everywhere  finally  de- 
pends on  strength,  firmness  and  candor  from 
our  leaders,  calm  couMge  and  conlidence 
from  our  people. 

We  defend  peace  most  surely  when  we  de- 
mand c.mdor,  firmness  and  strena;th  in  fac- 
ing up  to  both  foreisn  challenges  and 
domestic  difficulties.  To  be  strong  abroad  we 
must  be  strong  at  home. 

In  the  year  Just  p.issed  we  have  watched 
our  cities  erupt  and  our  savings  erode. 

But  Americans  are  neither  quitters  nor 
lossrs. 

We  can  take  the  hard  truth,  make  the 
hard  choices,  and  put  our  country's  liif.ire 
first. 

Physical  power  and  siiiritual  stre'ifr'^h  we 
have.  Great  leadership  we  shall  find. 

And  we,  each  one  of  us.  must  I'Ok  deep 
into  h.s  conscience,  searching  to  establish 
what  is  truly  American,  hoping  to  find  a  new 
.America  that  unites  the  dreams  and  serves 
the   needs  of  all  of  us. 

This  generation  of  Americans,  and  the 
next  and  the  next,  will  once  airain  establish 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
eeneral  welfare  and  secure  the  blcsiinns  of 
libcrt'i. 

We  will  not  be  distracted  by  the  shrill  dis- 
cord of  the  spoilers. 

We  will  not  be  di'-erted  by  tlie  doom's  day 
fantasies  of  the  fearful. 

Let  us  instead  hear  this:  "Be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage,  be  not  afraid,  neither  be 
thou  dismayed;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with 
thee." 

We  will  go  forward  with  high  hearts  and 
readv  hands  for  the  hard  work  ahead. 


THE   POSITIVE   REPUBLICAN 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  LMr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


iwint  ill  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
iieou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  It 
t!ie  request  of  the  pontleman  from 
^Tichu;an? 

There  w  a.s  no  ob.iection 
Mr.  GERALD  K.  FORD.  Mr,  Spcr-.ker, 
the  role  as.sioned  to  tlic  eentleman  from 
New  York    I  Mr.  GoonKM.l   v.\  the  piei)- 
aration  o-    our  Rctiublican   apprr.i.sal  of 
ilio  .-late  of  the  Union  was  to  siiinmanze 
tlie    iicsitive    Kepuijlici.n    jjroftram.s    ad- 
vanced by  the  other  ixulicipant.s  or  pre- 
viou.sly   )u'oi)o.sed  in  the  yOth  Coniirc^s. 
Ill  ,  ct-lur.;:  to  comply  with  tlie  limitations 
of  li'vc  television,  it  became  apparent  that 
there  were  far  too  many  of   these  i)ro- 
po.salR — more  than  47 — even  to  emimer- 
ale  b.Kfly  without  subiractinR  from  llie 
tune  allotted  to  othens.  The  f^entlcman 
from  New  York  un.selfislily  ruled  him.sclf 
out   of    the   ij'-e.scntation   o\'er   the   CBS 
network  on  January  2'3  and  played  an 
iiidi.-pensable    but    invisible    role.     The 
joint  Republican  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress,  hov/ever.  announced   on   January 
22    that    additional    material    would    be 
made  available  to  the  jiublic  at  a  later 
date.  I  am  honored  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  thi.s  iJDint  the  summary  j^rcpared  by 
the  distincui.-^hed  chairman  of  our  House 
Rc'publicr'n  Planning  and  Rcseaich  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Goodell  1. 

(•  '.M.iRrrnvE  REi'uniicA.v  Tuocrams 
I  Hy  C  jiiiiressman  Ch,\rles  E,  Gooijei.l  ot 
New  York) 
lu  this  rapidly  changing  twentieth  centurv. 
where  today's  j(.b  cannot  be  done  w  ith  yoster- 
d.iy's  tools"  otir  nation  must  seek  to  utilise 
everv  human  re.'-ource  to  s  ,lve  our  n:itions 
iirobiems.  Transformed  from  an  nfrrarian  to 
iiii  r;duinrial  Eocietv  in  less  thiiii  lou  yenrs, 
w".th  seven  of  everv  ten  .Americans  now  living 
m  urban  areas,  our  nation  niu.st  folve  the 
new  nnd  demanding  problems  ot  loi  urban 
society  while  still  coiiine  with  problems  re- 
maining from  previous  eencrations.  To  v.c- 
1  .mphsh  this  taik.  Republican.s  in  the  United 
states  Concress  recommend  47  overall  pro- 
pis. :!s.  including  more  tjian  50  .'iJec.nc, 
J  os.tive  piocrrams  for  a  better  America: 

1,  Immediate  passage  of  a  Concre.ssional 
rt':(jrm  bill  to  improve  Congressional  legisla- 
tive niachinerv. 

_'  Est.iblish'iient  of  a  ijermanent  Joint 
Committee  on  the  lieorganizatnn  of 
Conirre.ss. 

n  .Adoprion  of  a  c;e.  n  Llectinns  Law  t-o  re- 
establish confidence  in  the  integrity  o:  our 
ele^'tion  process. 

4  Adoption  of  iinprovtmonts  in  our  elec- 
toral college  system. 

5.  Establishment  ol  a  H  x;ver-.' tyie  coinmls- 
.1011  io  recommend  needed  reforms  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  government. 

6.  Adoption  of  an  Interpoverinneiit.il  Go- 
operation  Act  to  promote  more  effective  re- 
lationships between  federal,  state  and  local 
governments. 

T  Improved  iiiaee  (f  our  nati  .m's  fiscal 
resources  throuah  a  federal  revenue  simring 
program  with  state  and  locii!  covernmeiits. 

8.  Bloc  grants  t  >  state  and  KkmI  covern- 
ments  to  make  our  federal  grant-in-:. .d  pro- 
gram more  ellective. 

9.  .Allowance  of  t.ix  credits  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  federal  taxes  paid  that 
state  and  local  governments  might  have 
better  revenue  sources  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

10.  Creation  of  an  independent  In- 
vestigating committee  in  the  United  States 
Congress  under  the  control  of  members  of 
the  opposite  party  from  the  party  of  the 
President. 

11.  Strengthening  of  the  power  of  Congress 
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t>)  i>ver9*e  the  Executive  Branch  ind  cuar- 
antee  that  let<l3Utlve  intent  is  carried  out 
through  such  prigrams  a«  m  independent 
oversight  agency  of  Congresa  ,ind  expar.ded, 
re-orlented  Committee  stalls 

12  P.tBsage  of  .1  permanent  leglslaUve  code 
of  ethics 

13  Enactment  of  a  National  Home<jwner- 
»h:p  Opportunity  Act  Ut  .isslst  low-mcome 
f  Lin. lies  in  owning  their  uwn  homes 

14  A  Human  Investment  Act  M  encourage 
business  md  Industry  In  training  un- 
emploved  men  iind  women 

\s  Creation  of  an  OfBce  >f  Industry  Par- 
tioipation  in  the  executive  branch  to 
I  -.rdlnate  private  efforts  m  solving  pressing 
urban  problems 

16  An  Industry  Youth  Corps  to  assist  our 
iiatUins  young  people  in  finding  emplovment 
in  private  productive  Jobs,  not  dead-end 
public  jobs 

17  Establishment  of  voluntary  boards  of 
biisinessmen  :n  cities  'hroughout  this  nation 
to  mobilize  the  t.  .till  resovirces  of  com- 
ni  inities  m  helping  the  poor  overcome  their 
special  problems  m  obtaining  employment 
and  gettlag  L>tT  the  welfare  rolls 

\A.  L'llUaation  of  the  communitv  action" 
concept  t )  assure  participation  of  the  poor  in 
solving  their  own  problems,  while  avoiding 
use    >t  poverty  funds  'or  political  patronage 

19  Ph>slng  over  of  the  Job  Corps  into  com- 
munity residential  training  r.icilitles  that  are. 
wherever  pt^ssible  combined  with  .state 
vix-atlonal  educjitlon  programs  to  provide 
etficient  and  effective  help  for  unslclHed 
young  men  and  w.-men  in  qualifying  for  pro- 
ductive    private  employment 

JO  Establishment  of  militfiry  career  cen- 
ters to  iisslst  otherwise  ur.quaUfled  younij 
men  m  pursuing  miUtury  careers  on  a  '  olun- 
teer  basis 

Jl  Providing  states  with  .i  '/.ey  in  Head 
Start  progranvs  while  retaining  :  arental  and 
non-public  tgency  participation  jnd  sup- 
portive health,  nutrition  and  fumily  serv- 
ices 

22  Establi.shment  of  an  Early  Years  pro- 
gram, to  incluJe  both  elementary  school  chil- 
dren who  have  participated  In  Head  Start 
and  '.hose  who  have  not.  providing  needed 
additional  educational,  social  and  nutritional 
services 

23  Coordination  and  unified  administra- 
tion of  Inter-related  programs  such  :i.s  Head 
Start  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Job  Corps  wnth  Vocational 
Education  .ind  Poverty  training  with  '.he 
Manpower  Training  programs,  thereby  avoid- 
ink;  waste  .uid  administrative  overlap 

J4  .\  100  income  tax  deduction  for  medi- 
cal expenses  ind  drug  costs  incurred  by  our 
seiuor  citizens 

25.  Appointment  ol  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Urban  Living  to  study  in-depth  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas 

26  Creation  of  a  blue-nbbon  commission 
to  study  the  long-range  needs  >l  our  Amer- 
ican military  posture 

27.  Continued  development  of  the  -Ad- 
vanced Manned  Strategic  Bomber,  the  long- 
range  Interceptor  .Hircraft.  our  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  capabilities,  our  antl-missile 
system,  and  every  fe<tsible  use  of  nuclear 
p<.>wer  for  our  Navy. 

28  Expansion  of  veterans'  benefits  to  pro- 
vide cost-of-Uvlng  increases  tor  veterans  re- 
cemng  service-connected  disability  benefits 
and  for  widows  of  veterans  receiving  death 
compensation  benefits 

29  Expansion  of  the  G  I  benefits  program 
to  widows  of  servicemen  who  died  while 
serving  our  country  and  to  wives  of  service- 
men who  incurred  total  disability  while 
serving 

30  .An  improved  earnings  exemption  for 
veterans  so  that  their  desire  to  earn  addi- 
tional income  will  not  be  hampered 
by  prospects  of  a  harsh  reduction  in  iheir 
veterans    benefits. 

31.  Creation  of  an  OlBce  of  Inspector  Gen- 


cr.U  m  the  National  Aer..nautlC8  and  Space 
.Administration  to  insure  the  safety  and 
elBclency   of   our  space   program 

32  Immediate  enactment  of  legislation  to 
protect  civil  rights  workers  frjm  violence 
while  traveling  Interst.-ite  and  prompt  pussag« 
of  legislation  to  make  illoeal  the  use  of  Inter- 
state cr>mmunlcat!on  ind  tr>n- portatlon  fa- 
cilities to  priivoke  •. loleiice 

33  I.eglslatlon  to  take  the  Post  Office  out 
of   politics 

34  Increasing  flexible  usice  if  Title  I 
lunds  by  the  st.ites  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondi\ry  Education  .Act 

35.  Promoting  increased  efficiency  and 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  Title  III 
i>'  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.\rt  through  involving  state  participation 
m<jre  effectively 

36  Establishment  of  fiscal  priorities  that 
will  enable  ..ur  nation  to  fully  fund  pro- 
trams  'o  meet  urgent  national  and  human 
needs 

'37  Reduction  of  the  fiscal  deficit  and  re- 
versal of  infliitionary  monetary  policies  to 
stabilize  the  cost  of  living 

38  Full  recognition  that  our  balance  of 
p.ivmenta  problem  cannot  be  met  with 
shi.rt-run  <-ontrols,  but  requires  realistic 
programs  to  expand  controls  and  curtail  un- 
necessary expenditures 

iS)  Immediate  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  proper  federal  usslsutnce  to  state  and 
local  governments  m  strengthening  their 
law    enforcement   capabilities 

40  Pursuit  of  a  firm  and  realistic  course 
in  coping  with  a  serious  crime  problem,  par- 
ticularly the  use.  with  proper  judicial  safe- 
k;uards.  if  electronic  surveillance  in  com- 
batting Mrganued  crime 

41  Establishment  of  an  independent  Fed- 
eral Maritime  .Administration  to  plan  for  re- 
development L.f  our  merchant  marine 

42  .Assignment  of  a  higher  priority  by  this 
administration  to  rebuilding  the  maritime 
industry 

43  Legislation  allowing  wheat  growers  to 
receive  advance  crop  payments 

44  Changing  \i\e  present  feed  grains  pro- 
gram to  emphasize  stronger  market  prices 

45  Prompt  consideration  of  legislation 
designed  to  improve  the  bargaining  position 
of  .'armers 

46  Extension  of  Public  I-aw  480.  the  Elsen- 
hower Food  for  Peace  program,  with  an  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  expanding  markets  (or 
U  S   farm  production. 

47  Development  of  an  incentive  program 
to  encourage  construction  of  air  and  water 
pollution  control  facilities  by  firlvatc  busi- 
ness and  industry 

Opportunity  and  security  remain  the  hall- 
marks of  the  .\merlcan  Dream  Tliese  47 
recommendations  ;ire  a  part  of  our  Republi- 
can program  to  insure  the  future  of  our  na- 
tion through  providing  equal  opportunity 
and  security  for  all  Americans  Crucial  to  our 
nation's  progress  and  \ital  to  the  progress  of 
all  mankind  la  the  way  we  as  .Americans  re- 
new our  commitment  to  this  goal. 


DATA    NEEDS    FOU    RECUONAL.    AND 
LOCAL  DECISIONNLAKING 

Mr    VANBER  JAGT    Mr    Speaker.   I 

ask  'ananimous  consent  that  t-he  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  Mr  Curti.sI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  jioint  m  the 
Record  and  include  e.xtraneous  matter. 

T\\e  SPEAKER  Is  there  objwlion  to 
the  i-equest  oi  the  gentleman  fixim 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  .Mr  Speaker  in  Novem- 
ber 1967.  the  Wai.luntjton  chapters  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  held 
a  conference  on  data  needs  for  hxral 
and  regional  decisionmakinR  The  open- 
ing address  by  Mr  Paul  I  Aluned.  chair- 


man of  the  conference,  emphasized  the 
need  for  new  and  unproved  statistical 
data  to  provide  the  means  to  identify 
and  help  .solve  problems  of  our  cities  We 
need  to  discover  not  only  whether  the 
goals  of  our  cities  conform  to  the  desires 
of  their  inhabit.mts.  but  also  the  specilic 
problems  that  need  to  be  .-iolved  to  make 
our  cities  more  enjoyable  places  in  which 
to  live 

Mr  Ahmed  pointed  up  the  need  for 
additional  data  in  the  areas  of  mobility 
patterns,  cmplnynient  and  income,  in- 
stitutional demoKraphy  and  the  impacts 
of  'jovernnuntal  procrams.  'VVe  cannot 
woik  toward  .solvmc  the  problems  of  our 
urban  areas  until  we  have  identified 
these  problems,  and  it  is  here  the  Gov- 
(  rnment  and  its  statisticians  can  provide 
most  valuable  n.ssistance  Becau.se  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  facing  our  cities 
and  the  positive  approach  Mr  Ahmed 
takes  to  solvinc  them.  I  include  his 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Data  Nkeds  t.'R  I  i,rM.  and  Kfgionai. 
Decisionmaking 
(Address    by    Mr     Paul    I     Ahmed.    National 
Center  for  Health  stiitistlcs.  as  chairman 
of  the  conference  sponsored  by  the  Wash- 
ington   chapters    of     the     American    Sta- 
tistical    .Association,     and     the     American 
Marketing   As.soclation.   held  ^n   November 
15     1967,   at    the    Interdepartmental    Audi- 
torium. Washington.  D  C  )  ■ 
Deputy    Under    .Secretary    Ross.    Commis- 
sioner Clague,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen     It   is 
only   fitting   that   I   call    this   conference   an 
important   gathering   as   the   topic   Is   timely 
and  It  has  such  a  distinguished  list  of  par^^ 
tlclpants    It   is  mv  privilege  to  be  its  chair- 
n\s\i\    This  conference  meets  in  the  midst  of 
short   and    long   term   urban   crises — riots   m 
the   cities,    high    unemployment    rates,    sub- 
standard housing,  antiquated  medical  1  acui- 
ties,    inadequ.ito     educational     mstltutions. 
polluted   .ilr  and   streams,   death   and   Injury 
with  more  high   powered  cars  on   the   high- 
ways    What    are    the    goals    of    the    urban 
society''  How  can  the  statistician,  economist, 
and  sociologist  provide  the  tools  to  assist  the 
program  planner  m  t.ickllng  the  urban  prob- 
lems in  both  the  short  and  long  run'.'  What 
kinds  of  data  are  currently  available'  What 
are  the  additional  needs  to  define  and  meas- 
ure the  goals  of   urban  society'' 

It  IS  the  statistician  s  task  to  provide  data 
on  which  decisions  could  be  based  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  ui  our  cities:  data 
that  could  tell  us  whether  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  maintain  the  decentralization 
process  of  our  cities  or  go  back  to  their  con- 
centrated core;  data  which  could  provide 
■guidelines  as  to  whether  new  cities  should 
be  built,  and  It  so.  how  far  apart  such  cities 
should  be  built,  data  that  could  provide  the 
decision  to  use  10  or  20  billion  doU.irs  if  such 
money  was  available  How  can  we  accomplish 
this  goal'  Four  dimensions  must  be  ex- 
amined First,  we  should  re-examine  the 
Iraiatwork  of  data,  especially  economic 
data,  because  of  the  continuously  chang- 
ing framework  of  economic  theory  Secondly. 
v.e  may  have  to  collect  the  ,^ame  data  we 
now  collect  in  a  different  way  Thirdly  addi- 
'.onal  data  needs  to  be  collected,  and  fourth, 
new  wavs  of  treating  the  data  may  have  to  be 
round  For  the  purpose  of  brevity,  the  latter 
three  are  classified  into  one  category  of  Need 
lor  addi'lonal  data  " 

I.    GOAJLS    OF    URBAN    SOCIETY 

No  test  of  social  success  has  such  ne.'.rly 
unanimous    acceptance    as    the    annual    in- 
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'  The  views  presented  here  are  those  of  the 
iuthor  iind   not  of   the  National  Center  for 

Health  SUttistlcs. 


crease  in  Circ)=s  National  Product.  Given  the 
^'oal  It  Is  no  wonder  tli.*t  the  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  fc-dcral  t'ovcrnment  over  the  past 
two  generations  have  been  ba-sed  on  con- 
tinental or  agurcgalive  data  to  the  neglect 
or  exclusion  i^f  specific  ciriumstnnces.  Thus, 
the  United  St^ites  h  i;5  the  best  unemployment 
data  in  the  world  but  there  is  no  city  that 
knows  its  unem[)Ioymrnt  rates  by  sections. 
We  are  the  richest  nation  with  some  of  the 
worst  .slums:  the  nuxsi  cdticated  v\ith  .  ome 
of  the  most  m  irelnal  school  children:  the 
most  oriented  towards  "hfe  savin.;."  with  the 
irreat^'st  mimher  of  de.iths  on  the  highways; 
the  mcvst  mobile,  with  .some  of  the  most 
rigid  caste  ronfinements.  Thus,  one  needs 
to  fximine  not  only  the  micro  or  jpeclflc 
situation,  but  also  whether  tiie  goals  of  the 
society  in  terms  of  incrr  ised  industrial 
production  is  a  proper  \7k)U\  for  the  America 
of  the  seventies.  Whether  '.he  st.itc  iiolicics 
vltrtl  t<i  the  accomodation  of  thjsc  roals — 
resulatlon  of  aergresatc  demand,  mainte- 
nance of  the  lartre  public  Mid  technical  sec- 
tors on  which  this  rcgulatiim  depends,  tin- 
derwTltlng  of  adv.uiced  technology,  such  as 
the  provLsion  d  nn  mcreiusing  \olume  of 
trained  and  educated  ni:'.npower— should  not 
include  policies — such  as  the  care  of  the  ill, 
need,  [irovlslon  of  jjarks  and  recreation,  re- 
moval of  waste,  provi.sion  of  a::rceable  public 
structures.  Thus,  the  society  has  to  go 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  industrial  system, 
into  the  social  needs  of  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties. The  national  economic  solution  to  "na- 
tional problems"  need.s  to  inc'ude  economic 
ns  well  as  social  solutions  both  :it  the  na- 
tional and  the  Icjcal  level. 

Other  are.is  we  need  to  incisure  are  in- 
tangibles such  as  dl.-comfort.  happiness, 
social  distinction,  prestige,  s.itisfaction  with 
life,  etc,  Tlie  society  affords  a  sense  of  hieh 
social,  tirpency  to  increased  output.  In  order 
to  reach  this  increased  production  soal.  how- 
ever, a  nnnacement  of  dem-^-id  t  ikes  place. 
It  works  not  on  the  body  but  on  the  mind. 
It  first  wins  acquiesce  or  "belief;  action  is  in 
response  to  this  mental  conditioning  and 
thus  devoid  of  any  sense  of  compulsion.  Thus 
It  is  not  that  we  ere  required  to  have  a 
newly  confiiured  automobile:  it  is  because 
■we  believe  that  we  must  have  them.  If 
society's  goals  are  to  he  examined  for  roallo- 
cation  of  resources,  the  leqritimacy  of  beliefs 
and  how  they  are  arrived  at  will  have  to  be 
examined.  For  example,  we  a.^k  people  r.ot 
tri  smoke,  not  to  eat  certain  foods,  to  keep 
the  city  clean  and  to  u-e  safety  belts,  etc, 
Motiv:ition  will  most  likely  be  guided  by  the 
existing  beliefs  people  have  about  the  sever- 
ity of  a  given  disease  or  inUiry,  their  own 
reaction  to  it,  and  the  b?ncfits  they  might 
derive  from  t  •.king  s.ime  kind  (^f  action. 
Tliese  motivations  must  be  measured  In  order 
to  have  a  baseline  to  knew  what  beliefs  we 
need  tj  change  for  a  particular  desired 
result. 

n.    NJ.ED    FOR    ADDlIIONAl.    DATA 

Mobility  patterns 
Many  of  the  city  problems  arc  caused  by 
events  far  from  Its  borders.  Technolo!.iical 
change,  a  change  in  the  economic  climate 
and  social  changes  in  other  i-arts  of  the 
country  lead  to  vast  shifts  of  population 
posin?;  human  problems  oi  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, etc.  .Additional  facts  need  to  be 
known  about  movement  from  city  to  city 
and  within  metropolitan  areas  in  terms  of 
outflow  to  the  suburbs  and  the  reverse  flows. 
The  people  who  are  leaving  need  to  know 
which  area  can  offer  more  opportunity.  The 
receiving  cities  need  to  know  about  the 
composition  of  the  probable  shifts  of  popu- 
lation. A  great  deal  more  could  be  usefully 
known  nbciut  the  nuddle  aee  couples  whose 
children  have  established  a  household  of 
their  own.  Certainly  knowledge  about  the 
Increasing  number  of  younger  persons  who 
move  out  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
urban  planners.  In  the  public  health  field, 


mobility  Iteelf  Is  the  prime  public  health 
variable.  We  have  to  know  not  simply  births 
and  deaths  within  areas  but  movement 
within  areas. 

Employvirnt  and  incojnc 
There  Is  a  well-known  assumption  of  cur- 
rent policy  that  there  is  a  mismatch  be- 
tween the  pool  of  avall.able  skills  and  avail- 
able Jobs  In  the  Inner  city.  It  is  conceivable, 
however,  that  some  of  the  jiroblcms  of  un- 
employment in  a  metropolUa!!  area  are 
caused  by  the  combiiiation  i  f  phy.^'.cal  sepa- 
ration In  dist  mce  and  reparation  of  infor- 
mation ch.'innels,  conci.mitint  v  ith  the  dis- 
tance between  the  source  of  employment  and 
the  sources  of  labor.  It  sccm.s  that  the  loca- 
tion f.ictor  as  well  as  the  skill  lactors  are 
Involved  in  chronic  strueturiil  uneniploy- 
nient.  An  analysis  of  a  siz.ihle  simple  from 
.Social  Sectirity  records  by  location  of  em- 
jiloyment  could  shed  light  on  this  imponatit 
jjro'olem.  / 

Requirements  for  disaggregation  cf  em- 
ployment data  beyond  the  labor  market  area 
to  the  point  where  something  is  learned 
about  cmploxTiient  conditions  In  the  crhettos 
are  urgent.  Data  about  the  distribution  of 
Job  openings  that  will  occur  thnmsh  re- 
placement needs  is  tjften  called  for.  I.on^i- 
tudin.-.l  studies  of  covered  employment  by 
liostal  /one  or  by  census  tracts  v,ill  pro\ide 
m.'lphts  about  tlie  chanping  character  cf  the 
iirb.in  economy. 

Institutional  drmonran'in 
Corresponding  to  the  data  about  individ- 
uals and  families,  there  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped a  range  of  information  that  may  be 
called  ■  Institutional  demography."  Cities  arc 
(ireanized  around  institutions,  some  iiublic, 
some  private.  The  number,  variety  and  vigor 
(jf  these  institutions  shape  the  dynamic 
quality  of  the  city.  Thus  v,e  need  to  know- 
some  mea.sure  of  levels  of  tiixation  :,nd  pub- 
lic expenditures  between  the  diEerent  juris- 
dictions, over  time  and  within  the  jnnsdic-  ^ 
tion  and  of  Intergovernmental  tranrler  pay-  i 
ments.  A  measure  of  effectiveness  cf  c  )vern- 
ments  that  link  or  overlap  to  i)rovide  the 
))Ub;ic  service  of  most  metropolitan  areas  Is 
needed,  as  It  is  generally  airrecd  that  central 
cities  are  supporting  a  l:irce  number  rf  serv- 
ices Irom  a  relatively  shrinking  tax  base 
while  they  receive  less  interiiovernmentnl  aid 
than  the  more  wealthy  communities  In  their 
metropolitan  areas.  More  data  is  needed  on 
voluntary  organizatioiis.  su':h  as  i)olitical 
organizations,  trtide  unior.s,  fraternal  asso- 
ciations. The  membership  information  if 
classified  by  various  demoirraphic  variables 
could  be  very  useful,  as  v.e  kno-A'  power  be- 
longs to  those  who  are  organized.  It  could 
portray  the  distinct  qu:-.lity  of  American 
cities. 

Data  for  number,  size.  Icjcation.  prowth  or 
decline  of  businesses  classified  by  type  of 
ownership,  i.e,.  locally  owned  \s.  managed 
branches,  need  to  be  presented  on  a  mo,re 
comprehensive  basis.  Also,  data  needs  to  be 
deveioiied  for  anaiy.lng  differences  in  scho.3l 
enrollment  and  educational  inst;tutio;:s  be- 
tween various  areas.  The  organized  pnt"rn  of 
behavior  of  each  city  needs  to  be  known.  Air 
pollution  levels,  noise  levels,  ortranized  crime 
levels,  etc.  in  each  city  is  diffei-ent  and 
should  be  recorded  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. Also,  more  data  about  urban  ecology 
in  terms  of  density  such  as  autrimotailes  per 
square  mile,  streets,  housing,  parks.  indu=try, 
race  and  social  class  on  per  .-quare  mile 
could  be  useful  In  showinc  inner  city  dif- 
ferences. 

Finally  and  most  important  is  the  need  of 
area  health  studies  which  may  show  differ- 
ences that  relate  to  economic  and  social  l.-- 
sues  such  as  air  pollution,  slum  housm",  :ind 
Industrial  diseases.  One  important  source  of 
localized  Information  would  be  the  medical 
rejection  rate  for  selective  service  cx;im:na- 
tlons  which  could  be  charted  by  census 
tracts. 


Impact  of  govrrnnirntal  program 
A  three  pronged  drive  to  evaluate  present 
jiro.ttrams  is  necessary.  First  the  development 
of  the  (ommunity  profile  is  necessary.  Sec- 
ondly. .IS  a  benchmark  and  for  e\  aluatic>n, 
the  (iesrriptlvc  data  on  existlne  pro^r.sms 
should  be  compiled,  and  thirdly,  d  ita  on 
actual  program  opcr.aion  is  needed  to  me.is- 
iire  jirogress. 

For  icderal  iirojranis  affecting  the  States, 
,«uch  as  the  Economic  Development  Act,  sys- 
icmalic  d.ita  or  resources  of  individual  coun- 
ties, labor  markets  and  cities  is  needed  in 
ordT  to  make  a  decision.  Secondly,  measure- 
ment of  the  impact  of  su^h  ])ro;-'rams  as 
space  and  defence  on  local  communities  la 
of  major  importance  for  the  communities 
to  prepare  lor  adjvistlng  to  the  imo„ct  and  Is 
iioeded.  Thirdlv.  per  capita  income  by  Indi- 
vidual ccn.-ni.s  tract  is  needed  as  the  financial 
.ibillty  criterion  is  built  Into  some  legislation 
sucli  as  elementary  and  second. ;ry  educiition 
iiid.  Fourthly,  anaiy.'es  of  such  data  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  tiscful  inferences  and 
beneficial  pro:?rams. 

On  a  local  level  jirooram  ellectUencss 
sttKliCS  such  as  conducted  m  the  Pentagon 
could  be  of  enormous  Importance  to  the  city 
t>lanncrs.  .-Ms.o  many  essential  po\crnmontal 
liro;irams  could  be  made  to  yield  current  data 
(■n  natural  resources  and  tlieir  use:  lor  In- 
stance, tax  assessor  records,  building  ins!)cc- 
tlo'iK,  bulldinc  iiermlts.  health  Inspections 
and  numerous  other  or.golnc  rovernmental 
operations  could  easily  bo  made  to  yield  cur- 
rc;ii  data  on  land  use  in  many  cities.  An- 
other aspect  that  needs  attention  Is  tiie  eval- 
uation of  needs  in  measurement  of  effective- 
ness of  various  services  such  as  contracej.tlve 
serMces.  lor  family  jilannme  now  bemEr  pro- 
vided by  the  cities.  For  example,  we  need  to 
know  tlie  Impact  of  contraceiun  e  servues  on 
oirth  r..tes. 

Conclu'iion 
I.-l  ine  end  these  remarks  by  jjoiiiting  out 
that  siiitisticlans  hold  the  main  burden  of 
future  p'.anniijg.  In  order  to  e.ffectively  help 
\  i)lan  a  5.  10,  and  20  year  plan,  so  common  to 
'■mdu.stry,  statisticians  will  have  to  be  leaders 
of  social  thought  rather  than  the  followers. 
They  will  have  to  augment  a  s  )cial  s"rie.s  in 
anticipation  of  the  need  and  will  generally 
hive  to  get  involved  m  jnotivatmns  and 
"whys"  of  a  situation.  They  will  have  to  in- 
!•  rpret  existing  data  and  Identily  economic 
and  social  jirrjblems.  This  will  require  l.hat 
interrelationships  and  correlation  analyses  be 
not  left  to  individual  scholars,  but  be  done 
by  those  who  pl.anned  a  Survey  or  study.  The 
future  is  full  of  promise  for  statisticians. 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  explode  Amer- 
ica's' myths  and  build  Us  hopes.  I  welcome 
toe  fi;iporiunity  of  Ijcir.p  one  among  you. 


HELLER'S   "NEW   DIMENSIONS   OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY' 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pentle- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPF-AKER.  Is  there  nb.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  -rntlcman  from 
Michi,2-an? 

There  wr.s  no  cbjccnion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  r^Ir.  Speaker,  Prut.  Wal- 
ter Heller's  recent  book,  "New  Dimen- 
sions m  Political  Economy,"  Cambriri-jc. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1966.  i.-  t:;e 
sub.icct  of  an  incisive  review  by  Prof. 
Arthur  Burns  in  the  June  1967  issue  of 
the  National  Banking  Review.  Each  of 
these  scholars  was  a  former  ChaiiTnan 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi.scrs  to 
the  President  and  has  much  to  offer 
those   interested   in     he  current   dialog 
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on  governmental  economic  policy  ;\nd 
\>.hat  IS  called  the  "New  Economics.  ' 

Arthur  Burns'  review  dix-s  much  to 
fi>fu.s  perspective  on  the  claims  ol  the 
•  Nt'A  Econoiniat.s'  advocated  by  Walter 
Heller.  For  interested  .students  of  this 
subject  I  am  placint;  Professor  Burns' 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HttLiRo     Nfw  DiMfNsioNs  (If   Political 

ECiiNMMT" 

(By  Arthur  F  Burns i 

(Thla  IS  a  review  .irtlcle  of  New  Dimen- 
sions vt  Political  Economy."  hy  Walter  W 
H'Uer.  CrtmbrlUge  Harvard  University  FTess 
ly66    Pp    vlll  .ind  20i    53  50  i 

Tlie  Ciodkm  Lectures  that  Professor  Wiilter 
Heller  save  ,it  Harvard  Uni'.erslty  m  March 
\\n\6  .ire  exp.uided  in  his  lively  book  on  New 
Dlnien.sluns  of  Political  Economy."  Its  cen- 
tral theme  is  the  use  nl  economics  in  the 
formation  rjf  national  policies  during  the 
I'.tiOs— 11  period  and  subject  of  which  Pro- 
lessor  Heller  has  exceptional  Hrsthand  knowl- 
ecUe  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  role 
i>f  (•cotiomlsts.  particularly  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  in  shapms?  economic  pol- 
icies .aid  in  artvancini?  the  Hresident't.  pro- 
grams Tlie  second  chr.pter  discusses  the  tools 
and  achievements  of  i  he  new  economics" 
.^ince  1961  and  the  promise  ol  modern  eco- 
nomic policy"  for  the  future  The  third  and 
ni:  U  chapter  Is  devoted  (o  ;■-  close  examina- 
tion of  the  i.pportunif tes  that  growing  Fed- 
eral revenues  provide  for  strengthening  the 
tiscal  foundations  of  hard-prcfsed  state  md 
local  governments.  Clearly.  Professor  Heller 
deals  with  Issues  of  large  significance  for  the 
modern  world. 

His  book  has  other  notable  qualities  It  is 
humane  m  spirit  and  is  concerned  with  the 
b'Lsmess  i.f  life,  not  merely  economU  im- 
provement It  presents  i;  lucid  and  stirring 
account  of  the  new  economics'  in  action. 
It  argues  eloquently  for  a  r-trongly  activist 
economic  policv.  particularlv  m  fiscal  mat- 
ters It  is  intormed  by  a  thorough  under- 
stanamg  of  'he  political  process  it  seeks  to 
avoid  Ideological  conflict  or  commitment. 
Ai^d  It  yields  interestlnt;  glimpses  lA  the  two 
presidents  wh>m  Professor  Heller  served  so 
ably  ;vs  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  For  .ill  these  reasons  the  book  de- 
serves to  oe  read  widelv 

Not  all  oi  the  book,  jiowever.  de.serves  to  be 
rememoeretl.  and  the  main  reason  is  the  au- 
thor s  neglect  of  historv  Governmental  con- 
cern with  economic  growth  is  hvrdly  an  off- 
.spring  of  the  "new  economics  '  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  economic  growth  was  a 
paramount  objective  of  our  nation's  policy — 
as  the  debates  and  legislation  on  uritTs,  in- 
ternal improvements,  b.iiikmg  .ind  currency, 
land  settlement,  conservation,  and  the  .^tate» 
of  competition  testifv  With  industrialization 
and  tirbanizaiion  procei-diiii<  rapidly,  the 
brisiness  cycle  tiaturallv  became  a  subject  of 
lur^e  public  concern  toward  '.he  end  of  the 
century  Much  attention  w.is  therefore  di- 
rected in  succeeding  decades  first  ro  the  pre- 
veii.ion  of  ftnaiKi.'l  crises,  later  to  the  mod- 
eration of  fluctuations  m  the  seneral  price 
l^evel.  still  later  to  the  prevention  of  m.iss 
unemployment  After  World  W.ir  II.  .?  'he 
nations  resolve  'o  deal  with  iinemplcr*  ment 
became  stronger  and  as  evidence  that  the 
business  cycle  vv.is  moderating  accumulated, 
in'erest  ?.hifted  ag.un  to  economic  crowth 
and  economic  p<jlicy  became  Increasingly 
focused  on  the  simultaneous  achievement,  as 
f:.r  as  le.islble.  of  full  employment,  i  high 
r..te  of  growth  in  productivity,  and  general 
price  stability  The  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  in  January  1954  .stated  the  rnixlern 
view  .ccuraieiy  The  new  concept  that  is 
emerging  m  the  practical  .^rt  of  government 
is  to  subject  every  act  of  proposed  legis- 
lation or  administrative  decision,  as  far  ;vs 
thit  IS  humanly  pos-slble.  to  review  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  contribution  it  is  Ukeiy  to 


make,  whether  In  the  immediate  or  a  more 
dlst.int  future,  to  the  attainment  of  an  ex- 
panding economy  with  maximum  employ- 
ment and  without  price  inflation"  (Ec  Rep., 
p.  Il2i. 

Professor  Heller  brushes  aside  what  hap- 
pened before  the  «960'8  He  conveys  the  Im- 
pression that,  at  least  during  the  I950's.  the 
old  mythology  and  wrongheaded  economics  " 
of  the  budget  dominated  economic  policy 
ip  36i  He  at  no  time  mentions  the  huge 
tax  clit.  or  the  provisions  for  accelerated 
depreciation,  or  the  hiphway  legislation,  or 
the  reform  of  the  social  security  program, 
or  the  concern  with  cduer.tlon  and  training 
programs  during  the  Elsenhower  years  He 
notes,  to  be  sure,  the  restrictive  financial 
policy  "f  1858-1960.  but  does  not  refer  to  the 
urgent  circumstances  irom  which  it  arose. 
•At  the  1066  Symposium  on  the  Empl'iymcnt 
Act."  he  tells  us,  there  was  much  talk  uf  the 
gradual  evolution  of  economic  policy. 
But  evolution  became  revolution  the  mo- 
ment we  had  Presidents  -and  now  we  nave 
had  two — with  the  Keyneslan  perception  to 
welcome  their  responsibilities  under  the  act 
and  TO  use  us  mandate  and  the  weapons  of 
political   economy   to   generate  prosper- 

ity" I  p.  121.  This  vision  of  a  revolution  is  in- 
deed suggested  by  the  very  first  sentence  of 
the  book:  Economics  h.is  come  of  age  la 
the  1960s  "  .\galn.  Professor  Heller  .-peaks  of 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  as  the 
first  modern  economists  in  the  American 
Presidency"  ip.  361 — .i  claim  that  appears  to 
be  largely  based  on  their  advocacy  of  a  mas- 
sive tax  cut  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was 
advancing  and  the  budget  was  out  of  balance. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  new.  r'<»nlflcant.  and 
at  the  time  a  salutary  departure  in  economic 
policy.  But  If  the  first  modern  economist  in 
the  presidency  is  to  he  Identified  .it  all.  may 
not  this  title  belong  to  President  Truman 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  passage  of 
the  ESnployment  Act  or  perhaps  to  President 
Hoover  who.  despite  his  tragic  inadequacy  In 
a  lime  of  crisis,  vvrs  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
White  House  to  tleem  it  essential  to  use  gov- 
ernmental power  to  moderate  the  ill  winds  of 
the  business  cycle"" 

Between  1961  and  1966.  production  .and 
employment  In  'jur  country  rose  substan- 
rlally.  the  advance  of  prosperity  became 
widely  diffused,  full  employment  was  re- 
established and  new  doors  of  economic  op- 
portunity were  opened  to  underprivileged 
citizens  Professor  Heller  stresses  these 
.tchleveinents  and  he  is  right  in  claiming  that 
the  Federal  covernment  plaved  .'i  vital  part  In 
bringing  about  these  gains  However,  he 
i;;'jses  over  the  disappointments  of  the 
,lOs_-the  fact  that  extensive  unemployment 
lasted  much  too  long;  the  fact  that  dis- 
equilibrium In  the  balance  of  payments  es- 
c.'ped  correction,  the  fact  that  governmental 
nnaMces  continued  to  show  a  deficit  even 
when  full  employment  was  re-established; 
and  the  fact  that  governmental  policy  re- 
le;ised  forces  which  eventually  resulted  in  a 
new   rovind  of    inflation. 

Professor  Heller  properly  assigns  a  high 
role  to  fiscal  policy,  particularly  the  tax 
cut  of  1964.  in  the  prosperity  of  recent  years. 
But  his  view  that  the  expansion  was  "fiscally 
spurred"  ip.  68 1  Is  an  oversimplification 
wlu:h  fails,  in  particular,  to  recognize  the 
strongly  expansionist  thrust  of  monetary 
policy  from  1961  to  1965.  He  claims  that  the 
■chief  reliance  '  ip  f'ui  of  rise  a  pMiicv  diTing 
1961-1968  was  tax  reduction,  when  In  fact 
expenditure  increases  came  to  a  much  larger 
total  than  tax  reduction  He  conveys  the 
impression  that  Preside:;t  Kennedys  pro- 
i:osal  to  cut  income  t:ix  rates  worked  out 
precisely  as  planned,  but  f.ills  to  mention 
that  the  tax  proposal  was  .iccompanied  by 
a  plan  to  raise  Federal  expenditures  by  nearly 
$5  billion  and  that  the  Congress  accepted 
the  former  but  rejected  the  latter  .\nd  he  is 
surely  ml'itaken  In  suggesting  that  Vietnam 
:s  responsible  for  the  recent  inflation    Many 


months  lx>fore  Vietnam  was  of  any  financial 
consequence,  evidence  of  economic  strain  be- 
gan to  appear — particularly,  although  by  no 
means  exclusively.  In  the  markets  for  raw- 
materials  and  skilled  labor  Signs  of  Incipient 
pressure  on  the  nation's  available  resources, 
which  were  already  jilaln  during  1964.  were 
Ignored  or  overhxiked  by  the  [Hillcymakers 
In  lact,  durlnc  1965.  with  Vietnam  betiin- 
nlng  to  hurt  and  the  economy  approaching 
full  employment,  the  Federal  trovernnient 
unleashed  practically  every  weapon  .  f  eco- 
nomic stimulation — greater  nionet.iry  ease, 
lower  Income  tax  rates  for  individuals,  luwer 
income  tax  rates  for  corporations,  lower  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  larger  spending  on  programs 
of  the  Great  Society, 

The  theory  of  the  "new  economics  "  has  a 
fascination  for  the  modern  generation  be- 
cause of  Its  intellectual  elegance  and  scorn 
of  evil — the  evil  of  Inflation  no  less  than 
the  evir'  of  unemployment  In  Professor 
Hellers  words,  the  success  of  the  new  eco- 
nomies' ,  requires  wlllincness  to  shift  or 
reverse  Rears"  ip.  991  More  precisely.  '  fiexi- 
blllty  of  program  cal.ti  for  a  readiness  to  move 
l\xes  and  interest  rates  up  as  inflation  pres- 
sures mount  .ind  down  ,ls  demand  ebbs  iD 
lOOi,  But  this  line  rule  of  symmetry  was 
practiced  unevenly  by  policyni.ikers  during 
the  '60's — as  It  had  indeed  been  before  them. 
thereby  strengthening  the  fears  of  many  that 
the  "new  economics"  may  in  practice  be 
Just  another  engine  of  infintion  Even  now. 
Professor  Heller  does  not  stop  to  ponder  or 
even  to  note  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  price 
level  rose  4  jiercent  between  mid-1964  and 
the  end  of  1965  Even  now.  iic  believes  that 
economic  conditions  required  'vert  fiscal 
stimulus"  I  p.  95 1  durlnc  rJG5  E\en  iiow. 
while  he  takes  pride  In  the  boldly  expan- 
sionist policy  that  was  pi|rsued  when  unem- 
ployment vv.as  extensive,  he  explains  the 
hesitations  of  fiscal  policy  durinp  1966  on  the 
simple  L-round  that  the  economic  calculus 
was  clouded  by  uncertainty'"   ( p.  88). 

Professor  Heller  professes  little  interest 
in  the  buslne.ss  cycle.  "Gone  Is  the  counter- 
cyclical syndrome  of  the  1950's."  he  an- 
nounces In  the  Preface  Later,  he  explains 
that  closing  of  the  c;ap  between  actual  and 
Dotential  output  "rather  than  the  smoothing 
of  the  business  cycle  became  the  main  pre- 
occupation of  policy"  ip  641.  and  that  the 
main  Instrument ifor  dethroning  the  cyclical 
model  and  enthroning  the  growth  model  has 
been  the  GNP  or  performance  g.ip"  ip  62>. 
."Vpart  irom  language.  I  am  unaware  dl  any 
real  difference  between  gap-closing"  and 
•'smoothing  of  the  business  cycle  "  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  .smoothing  is  .substantial 
and  occurs  at  r.  high  level  of  the  empl-iyment 
rate  There  Is  no  real  dilTerence  liere  between 
the  objectives  of  economic  policy  during  the 
eo's  and  the  objectives  during  the  'JO's. 
However,  "enthroning  the  growth  model  " 
■cannot  of  Itself  rid  the  economy  of  the  proc- 
esses stressed  by  business-cycle  theory  —  for 
example,  the  imbalance  that  normally  de- 
velops between  capital  Investment  and  <  on- 
sumption  or  between  costs  and  prices  as  the 
economy  moves  toward  full  employment.  The 
•'cycllcil  model^  therelore  serves  .i  diagnos- 
tic purpose  .tnd  its  neglect  can  proye  seri- 
ous, .as  it  indeed  has  Fortunately,  the  coun- 
tercyclical syndrome  of  the  1950s^^  is  not  yet 
eiiMrely  "gone'  It  has  not  even  been  en- 
tirely .abandoned  by  Professor  Heller  for  he 
too  recognizes  the  need  •to  avoid  the  excesses 
that  destroy  expansions"    i  p.  49  i 

Th  umque  function  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic .\dvisers.  in  Professor  Hellers  well 
chosen  words,  is  "ro  put  at  the  President's 
dis|>)cial  the  best  f.icte,  appraisals,  and  fore- 
casts 'hat  economic  science,  statistics,  and 
iurveys  can  produce  "  ip  16)  But.  ;vs  he  ex- 
plains, the  ^vctlvitles  of  the  C-3uiicil  extend 
beyond  giving  advice  to  the  President  hlm- 
.self  Professor  Heller  discusses  perceptively 
the  activities  nf  the  Council  since  1961.  but 
he   .vgHin   fails  t/O  do   Justice   to  earlier   his- 
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tory  He  conveys  the  impression  that  prior 
to  1961  the  Council  pursued  a  "detached. 
Olympian,  take-lt-or-leave-ll  approt-Dto  to 
Presidential  eoonomlc  advice"  (p.  15).  This 
description  may  fit  the  brief  period  when  Dr. 
Nourse  was  Chairiruvn  of  the  Council.  Other- 
wise. It  Is  simply  untrue  During  1953-1956. 
for  example,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  had 
weekly  scheduled  meetings  with  the  Presi- 
dent—a  privilege  that  only  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, enjoyed.  He  had  full  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  other  times  and  he  used  It  when  nec- 
essary He  represented  the  Council  at  weekly 
Cabinet  meetings,  made  frequent  reports  on 
current  and  emerging  policy  requirements, 
and  participated  actively  In  Cabinet  debates 
on  economic  matters.  He  served  as  Chairman 
of  various  Cabinet  committees  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  advance  the  Council's  pro- 
pram.  He  worked  closely  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  He  and  his  Council  col- 
leagues spent  a  good  part  of  practically  every 
day  striving  for  a  consensus  on  policy  Issues 
with  representatives  of  the  various  depaxt- 
inenUs  and  agencies  The  Council  thus  foiight 
iirelCissly  within  tlie  Executive  establishment 
for  the  policies  that  it  deemed  needed  and 
proper.  The  Council  did  not.  however,  take 
to  the  .stump  and  fight  in  the  public  arena 
for  the  President's  program.  It  refrained  from 
this  essential  political  activity  because  it  felt, 
by  :ind  large,  that  professional  economists 
should  suck  to  their  knitting,  that  economic 
counseling  and  political  advocacy  could  get 
in  tine  another's  way.  and  that  economists 
should  not  devote  their  precious  time  to  do 
what  politicians — who  at  least  then  were  not 
in  short  supply — can  do  better. 

In  other  periods,  both  before  and  after 
President  Eisenhower's  lirst  administration, 
the  Council  did  indeed  choose  to  play  a 
large  and  active  public  role  Since  1961,  as 
Professor  Heller  explains  In  detail,  the 
Council  h!\s  considered  Its  advisory  responsi- 
bility to  Include  public  advocacy  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  ;ind  even  the  occasional 
release  ol  trial  balloons  in  liis  behalf.  It  may 
not  be  e;isy  to  decide,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence yet  available,  whether  such  activities 
seriously  interfere  with  the  objectively  and 
receptivencss  to  new  thought  and  fresh  evi- 
dence that  the  Council  needs  to  have.  It 
IS  still  useful,  however,  to  remember  that 
political  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
nearly  led  to  its  destruction  not  too  many 
years  ago. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  Professor 
Heller's  treatment  of  the  past,  his  views 
concerning  the  future  are  always  Important. 
His  plea  lor  revenue  shiuing  with  the  states 
and  localities  i-s  well  reasoned  and  well  docu- 
mented It  has  already  aroused  wide  Interest 
m  the  Congress  and  will  inevitably  become  a 
.subject  of  lively  debate  once  the  pressure  of 
Vietnam  on  the  Federal  budget  eases.  Pro- 
fessor Heller  al.so  makes  an  impressive  plea 
lor  llexibilily  and  speed  In  fiscal  action.  Since 
rhanges  in  tax  rates  atTect  swiftly  the  income 
structure,  he  feels  that  ••high-speed  income 
tax  legislation,  quickly  translated  into 
changes  in  withholding  and  quarterly  pay- 
ment rates,  would  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  a  run  for  its  money  in  timely  stabiliza- 
tion policy"  (p.  102).  This  is  difficult  to 
achieve  under  our  lorm  of  government,  and 
the  subject  deserves  the  most  careful  thought 
and   study — as  Professor  Heller  urges. 

Candor  compels  me  to  add  that  my  en- 
thusiasm for  high-speed  tax  legislation, 
which  was  once  considerable,  has  waned  in 
recent  years  I  am  not  at  all  confident,  by 
way  of  example,  that  fiscal  policy  in  early 
1966  would  liave  been  less  hesitant  if  "push- 
button procedures  or  Presidential  authority 
for  temporary  tax  increases  "  (p.  98)  had  been 
available.  With  such  devices  at  hand,  we 
might  very  well  have  had  a  'quickie  tax  cut" 
m  the  summer  of  1962.  such  as  the  Council 
then    recommended    ip.    33).    But   in    that 


event,  would  we  have  gotten  the  Judicious 
and  well-balanced  Revenue  Act  of  1964  which 
became  law  only  after  Congress  had  worked 
long  and  conscientiously  on  the  economic, 
ethical,  and  administrative  Issues  surround- 
ing the  Income  tax?  Besides  doubts  of  this 
character,  I  do  not  think  that  economic 
forecasting  is  as  yet  sufficiently  accurate  to 
justify  fine  fiscal  tuning.  I  also  fear  that  If 
it  ever  becomes  governmental  policy  to  move 
income  taxes  up  or  down  at  brief  Intervals, 
this  rule  of  fiscal  behavior  will  become  a 
normal  part  of  expectations  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  fiscal  policy  in  inducing  needed 
changes  in  investment  and  consumer  spend- 
ing will  therefore  be  drastically  reduced. 
Thus,  if  a  tax  reduction  Is  deemed  to  be  tem- 
porary, it  will  affect  economic  activity  only 
through  Its  effect  on  current  disposable  in- 
come and  the  spending  response  may  be 
quite  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tax 
reduction  is  expected  to  be  permanent,  both 
individuals  and  corporations  will  not  only  be 
more  willing  to  commit  their  larger  dis- 
posable income,  but  they  are  also  apt  to  use 
their  brains,  their  energy,  their  liquid  re- 
sources, and  even  their  credit  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  environment  in  which  busi- 
ness Is  to  be  done.  These  considerations  argue 
against  frequent  changes,  but  not  necessarily 
against  speedy  changes,  of  tax  rates.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  learn  what  we  can  irom  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain.  Canada  and 
perhaps  other  countries  where  quick  tax 
legislation  has  been  practiced. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  Professor 
Heller^s  optimism  and  his  compassionate 
concern  with  both  the  present  and  future 
are  perhaps  the  most  engaging  features  of 
his  book.  His  faith  in  the  power  and  promise 
of  the  "new  economics"  is  strong.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  typical  utterance:  "I  count  on  our 
growing  economic  maturity  to  keep  on  low- 
ering the  political  barriers  to  sound  eco- 
nomic decisions"  (p.  97).  But  Professor 
Heller  is  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that 
the  path  of  the  "new  economics  "  is  strewn 
with  rocks  in  practice.  His  warning  that  'if 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  consistently 
less  vigorous  in  checking  overexpanslon  than 
in  combatting  underexpansion.  the  resulting 
inflationary  bias  could  in  part  discredit  the 
'new  economies'"  (p.  50).  is  timely  and 
constructive. 


A  NEW  LOOK  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nentle- 
man  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
pleased  to  be  invited  by  the  editors  of 
the  Business  and  Government  Review  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  to  prepare  an 
article  for  their  pubUcation  about  the 
social  security  system.  The  Review  is 
published  bimonthly  by  the  School  of 
Business  and  the  Public  Administration 
Research  Center  at  the  University  in 
Columbia.  The  article  which  I  submitted, 
entitled  "A  New  Look  for  Social  Secu- 
rity" appeared  in  the  January-February 
Review.  I  should  like  to  draw  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  of  my  colleasues  who 
may  be  interested : 

A  New  Look  for  Soci.'VL  Stcvp.nY 
(Note. — The  views  expressed  herein  by- 
Congressman  Curtis  are  his  own.  and  thus, 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  School  of  Busl- 
ne.ss and  Public  Administration  Research 
Center  or  the  University.) 


( By  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis) 
.'Vs  first  enacted  In  1935,  the  Social  Security 
program  provided  only  retirement  benefits, 
and  covered  only  workers  in  Industry  and 
commerce.  Benefits  were  financed  through  a 
flat  tax  of  2  per  cent  (half  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer and  half  by  the  employee )  on  the 
first  $3000  of  the  worker's  Income.  Insurance 
aspects  were  as  much  emphasized  as  the  so- 
cial aspects.  Benefits  were  )>rimarLly  related 
to  contributions,  and  payment  of  the  taxes 
was  necessary  to  quaiify  for  benefits.  Today 
the  insurance  aspects  of  the  system  have 
almost  whittled  away  leaving  what  some  fear 
mlk'ht  become  a  complete  welfare  program.' 
Since  this  time  the  Act  has  been  amended 
at  le.xst  a  dozen  times,  including  1967,  Cover- 
age, benefit  eligibility  requirements,  and 
iinancing  jjrovL&ions  liave  all  been  altered  on 
.several  occasions.  Benefits  have  been  steadily 
raised.  Even  those  i)ersons  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  system  at  maximum  rates 
since  its  inception  are  receiving  benefits 
worth  several  times  the  value  of  the  payroll 
tajces  they  have  paid  in.  Dr.  Colin  D.  Camp- 
bell. Professor  of  Economics  at  Dartmouth 
College,  lias  calculated  that  a  married  man 
retiring  in  1967.  if  he  lives  the  14  years  he 
can  expect  to  live  lifter  reaching  65,  will 
receive  under  the  1965  Act  benefits  worth  five 
times  the  i)ayroU  t.axes  he  paid  in.  A  married 
man  retiring  in  1962  at  age  65  will  receive 
eight  limes  the  v.alue  of  his  contributions. 
Even  the  -single  person,  for  whom  social  se- 
curity IS  less  of  a  deal  than  for  nearly  all 
other  retirees,  will  receive  benefits  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  his  contributlons." 
Obviously  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  contribu- 
lions  ts  much  higher  for  the  great  number  of 
l)ersons  to  whom  coverage  has  been  extended 
between  1935  and  1967. 

The  social  security  program  is  being  paid 
lor.  but  by  today's  wage  earner  and  his  em- 
ployer, not  by  those  i)ersoiis  currently  re- 
ceiving benefit-s.  The  cost  of  the  program,  in 
contr.xst  to  lis  early  days,  is  no  longer  mod- 
erate. 

In  constant  1965  dollars  the  maximum  t.ax 
has  quadrupled  since  igss.""  The  current 
combined  employer-employee  tax  rate  i.s  7.8 
per  cent  on  the  first  $6600  of  employee  in- 
come Under  H  R.  12080.  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  August 
1967.  beginning  m  January  1968.  the  income 
iDase  on  which  the  lax  is  paid  will  be  $7600. 
The  lax  rate  in  1969  will  be  84  per  cent 
increasing  to  10  per  cent  by  1973.  If  recent 
trends  continue,  there  will  be  no  leveling  off 
at  this  rate  or  this  wage  base  either,  H.  R. 
5710.  the  bill  containing  the  Administra- 
tion's 1967  social  security  proposals  would 
liave  nased  the  taxable  wage  b.ase  to  $10,800 
in  three  stages  by  1974  and  the  tax  rate  to 
10  per  cent  m  order  to  provide  benefit  in- 
creases of  15  per  cent.  United  Auto  Worker 
President  Walter  Reuther  m  his  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sug- 
gested thai  the  Committee  and  Congress 
consider  raising  the  wage  base  to  $15,000  and 
supplementing  the  social  security  fund  with 
general  revenues  in  order  to  provide  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  benefits.'  In  my  judgment. 


See,  lor  example,  an  editorial,  •Dangerous 
Ground  lor  .Social  Security, '•  Business  Week, 
.•\ugus:  26.  1967.  which  I  pUiced  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  27.  1967.  pp. 
■_' 7002-2 7004.  along  -ivuh  niy  own  introduc- 
tory remar.ks- 

■  Collin  E.  C'amtJbell  a:;d  P.o.'-emary  G. 
Campbell,  •'Cosl-Benelit  Hatio.s  under  the 
Fe'.lei'.il  Old  Aiie  Insurance  Program."  to  be 
iiUbli.siieJ  In  Compendium  on  Old-Age  As- 
.'^urance.  Joint  Economic  Committee.  90th 
Consre^    l.si  Session.  Table  2   (1967i. 

■Tax  Foundation.  Inc.,  ••Economic  Aspects 
of  the  Property  Tax"  (New  York.  1966  i.  p.  15. 

Hearings  'In  H.P.  5710  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  &0th  Con- 
ffress.  Is-.  Session.  Part  3.  at  1430-1431  1 1967). 
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there  is  jfrave  danger  in  expanding  the  social 
security  program  t-i>  this  extent 

I'he  basic  concept  ut  .sriclal  security — to 
protect  against  Indigency  among  the  aged 
when  they  are  no  longer  employed  and  to 
provide  a  base  upon  which  ..ither  retirement 
prr)gTam.s  can  be  built — is  sound  But  It  has 
already  been  expanded  to  iu\  er  large  por- 
tions of  our  society  where  the  problems  of 
Indigency  do  not  exist  Social  security  was 
never  proposed  as  a  complete  retirement 
program  for  all  persons  m  the  society  Yet  It 
is  rap.dly  becumlni?  Just  this  for  \ast  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  could  provlcl*  for 
themselves  if  permitted  to  do  so  better  than 
the  government  can  provide  for  .hem  There 
IS  :i  .unit  to  -vhlch  the  program  can  be  beiie- 
flclally  expanded.  I  believe  we  ire  very  near 
that  limit  under  present  law 

CONSTRAtXTS    ON    THE    rKEStUT    PRfXJnAMS 

On 3  of  the  major  c.instr.ilnts  on  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  social  seexirity  is  the  pay- 
roll tix  .tself  which  finraices  imamployment 
insurance  and  workmen's  compensation  as 
well  as  -ocial  ?«ciirlty  This  method  of  fl- 
nai«?ln!r  t»-b,vslcal!y  s<iund  It  is  sourd  pub- 
lic policy- to  require  the  worker  t.j  help 
provide  for  his  retirement  ye  irs  and  not  un- 
reasonable to  require  an  employer's  contri- 
bution as  a  cost  of  doing  business.  Yet  like 
any  tax.  the  payroll  tax  has  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns.  Many  economists  have 
.ix^ied  that  a  tax  icre.iter  than  10  per  cent 
of  payroll  endangers  the  basic  system. 

A  high  tax  of  any  kind  Is  likely  to  cause 
serious  economic  distortions  This  Is  certainly 
true  of  the  payroll  tax.  It  Is  .i  tax  on  Jobe 
and  therefore  an  employment  disincentive. 
Depending  upon  tJie  Industry  and  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions  It  may  cause  an  em- 
ployer tij  invest  in  latvor  savin?  technology 
and  machinery  The  result  could  be  both  a 
decrease  in  Jobs  available  imd  a  resource  mis- 
allocatlon  due  not  to  labor's  inability  to  com- 
pete but  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  social 
security  tax     n   a  machine 

The  fact  that  social  security  is  financed 
by  the  payTtll  tax  ought  to  cause  us  to 
think  ion?  ,i!id  hard  before  increasing  the 
sco;)e  ->f  the  prccram  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating povery  Payroll  taxes  .ire  a  bad 
way  t-o  finance  welfare.  They  .irc  paSd  only 
by  a  limited  segment  of  the  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic— employers  and  employees  In  covered 
ejnployment  More  than  "his,  they  are  re- 
gressive .•\  person  earning  only  *7  600  per 
year  pays  a  3  4  per  cent  tax  on  his  entire 
income  A  person  earning  «15,000  pays  a 
1  4  ;>er  cent  tax  >n  only  half  of  his  Income. 
The  tax  consumes  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  income  of  the  relatively  poor  than  of 
the  relatively  rich. 

Coit-bencfit  ratio 

Payroll  tax  constraints  aside,  there  Is  a 
sound  i>oUcy  reason  for  not  expanding  so- 
cial security  ;is  a  means  of  combating  pov- 
erty; we  want  to  avoid  overtaxing  the 
worker  for  his  retirement.  This  Is  not  only 
desirable.  It  is  necessary.  One  prerequisite 
for  public  support  of  social  security  is  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  todays  worker  that 
when  It  comes  time  for  him  to  retire  he 
will  zet  his  money  out  of  the  program  Yet. 
Professor  Campbell  points  out  that  the  ratio 
of  costs  to  expected  benefits  for  the  worker 
entering  employment  at  age  22  in  1967  is 
168  ;)€r  cent  In  1937  the  coet-benefit  ratio 
fur  the  22  year  old  under  the  program  exlst- 
in;;  at  his  ume  of  entry  was  r33  per  cent. 
The  cost-benefit  ratio  at  time  o<  entry  has 
been  steadily  rising  over  the  years.  Under 
the  profKJsed  HR  5710  the  ratio  for  the 
I)ers.jn  entering  the  labor  force  In  1974  at 
age  22  13  193  per  cent ' 

.\dmittedly.  calculations  of  this  kind  are 
very  difficult  to  make  Elesults  depend  con- 
siderably   on    the    asaump'.iona     A    few    con- 


clusions over  which  there  Ciin  be  little  die- 
agreement  are  po*«^lble,  however  It  is  certain 
that  t)onefit3  must  be  increased  in  the 
tuture  if  the  youns  worker  of  today  Is  to 
•et  his  money's  worth  How  much  pre.wure 
i^vlniT  the  voung  *orkcr  his  money'.s  wc)rth 
will  put  un  the  system  is  uncertain  Infla- 
tion certaln'y  has  been  a  disruptive  factor 
m  the  past  nnd  Is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
In  the  future,  particularly  with  the  interjec- 
tion of  giving  some  benefits  In  kind  rather 
than  in  i-ash,  eg,,  medicare."  Furthermore, 
[■■opulatlan  growth  which  has  permitted 
much  of  the  'rowth  of  the  program  during 
the  last  30  years  is  now  leveling  off.  From 
1950  la  1965  the  number  of  retired  work- 
ers receiving  benehts  grew  more  than  six- 
fold, while  the  number  of  taxpayers  less 
than  doubled.  Rycent  history  has  .shown 
that  labor  productivity  increases  are  in- 
iuJHolent  without  base  and  tax  rate  In- 
creaser,  to  provide  benefits  for  those  paying 
IBlo  the  pr^tgram  during  their  wl'^kln^'  years. 
lei.  alone  finance  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete retirement  programs  for  i>ersons  paying 
little  or  nothing  into  the  program. 

These  are  the  factors  I  see  working  against 
the  continuation  it  the  present  social  secur- 
ity program  on  a  greatly  expanded  basis. 
.A  growing  recognlt.on  of  some  or  all  of  them 
has  caused  some  j^rsona  to  urge  that  the 
social  security  trust  fund  be  supplemented 
by  general  revenues.  I  have  two  major  objec- 
tions to  this  approach.  First,  once  this  Is  done 
on  anv  large  scale,  we  destroy  the  few  re- 
maining Insurance  .aspects  of  the  program. 
At  least  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  hazy 
relationship  between  benefits  .ind  earnings. 
Further,  once  general  revenues  are  used, 
there  is  no  longer  meaningful  discipline 
upon  the  programs  expansion  and  its  com- 
plete socializ.atlon 

With  all  of  this  said,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  are  to  provide  necessary  in- 
creases In  retirement  benefits  for  our  people 
remains.  I  .\rgue  that  there  .ue  three  basic 
reasons  why  such  increases  to<lay  should 
come  from  further  emph.tsls  on  funded  re- 
tirement programs  rather  than  pay-as-you- 
go  retirement  programs  such  as  government 
social  security 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed is  the  economic  limitations  of  the 
payroll  tax.  The  other  two  are  perhaps  even 
more  compelling. 

FV.NOED   HROCR.^.MS 

Funded  retirement  programs  can  pay 
larger  t>enetlts  than  a  pay-.^s-you-go  system, 
because  over  50  per  cent  of  the  benefits  paid 
out  to  the  retiree  come  from  earnings  on 
the  investment  of  the  fund.  Our  private  pen- 
sion plans  today  have  over  890  billion  in  their 
funds.  The  annual  earnings  run  over  $4  5 
billion.  These  funded  plans  are  being  ex- 
tended to  cover  more  and  more  i)eople  .About 
25  million  workers  are  presently  covered  in  a 
program  which  was  effectively  started  almost 
10  years  after  social  security  It  wasn  t  until 
last  :.ear  that  the  Congress  elTectively  ex- 
tended the  t^x  treatment  for  corporate  pen- 
sion plcns  to  self  employed  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  a  few  years  50  million  f>r  75  per 
cent  of  the  workers  should  be  covered  and 
the  lunds  should  be  well  over  4200  billion.' 
Example 

One  brief  example  will  emphasize  the  point 


'Campbell,  op.  cit..  Table  4. 


'The  effects  of  Inflation  under  such  pro- 
grams as  medicare  which  provide  benefits  In 
land.  I  e  .  pays  for  medical  services,  are  borne 
by  th«  government  rather  than  the  individual 
who  bears  these  effects  when  benefits  .ire 
jiald  in  cash.  Since  medicare  U  also  a  part  of 
social  security,  the  strains  upon  the  syst.em 
as  a  whole  will  become  greater  If  the  tend- 
ency to  pay  in  kind  rather  than  cash  con- 
tinues. 

.My  Supplemental  Views  on  HR  12080, 
House  Report  No.  544.  90th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion. 200  11967;. 


During  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings  last  spiing  I  asked  the  National 
•AsKotiation  of  Life  Underwriters  to  prepare 
for  the  Committee  a  comparison  of  the  ;;d- 
ciltlonal  cash  benefits  available  at  the  max- 
imum benefit  level  ior  six^nl  security  bcne- 
licl.irlcs  under  the  irrnis  of  H  !{.  5710  which 
contained  the  Administration's  1967  social 
security  proposals,  with  rrtironient  boncfit.s 
)irovlded  for  the  equivalent  premium  by  pri- 
vate insurers.  The  figures  are  most  enlighten- 
ing. 

In  1974  under  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's social  security  proposals,  an  individual 
would  have  been  eniitied  to  an  increase  of 
.'isl20  per  month  over  the  maximum  bei^eht 
scheduled  for  1974  under  prereiit  l.iw.  The 
increase  In  the  combined  employer-empIo\ee 
tax  was  to  have  been  .$439.80.  Deducting  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  ftnances  disability 
and  survivorship  protection  prior  to  age  65 
1 28  2  per  cent),  the  combined  employer- 
employee  tax  which  W..S  to  have  financed  the 
proposed  $120  per  month  social  security  licn- 
ofit  Increase  was  approximately  $315.  This 
^315.  if  Invested  in  a  private  policy  l.ssued  at 
.ige  21.  would  finance  an  increased  rotir<  mcnt 
benefit  of  $273  [)cr  inontli.  The  increase  in 
benefits  available  under  a  typical  prlv.ite 
program  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
available  through  the  unfunded  payroll  t.ix 
sy.stem." 

Third  point 

Tills  bnngs  me  to^iy  third  |M)int,  and  the 
bonus  which  iccrues  to  .society  when  we 
rely  upon  funded  programs  to  provide  neces- 
sary increases  in  the  retirement  incomes  of 
Anaencans  .\ny  s<afiety  has  a  need  for  capiuil 
to  finance  Its  economic  growth  and  Increased 
st-mdard  of  living. 

The  W^estcrn  Eurojx-an  countincs.  p.ixticu- 
larly  the  ones  ttxat  have  been  .acclaimed  for 
[Miyinc  higher  social  security  benefits  than 
the  U.S.  social  secur.ty  system.  l«x)k  with 
envious  eyes  to  the  i.reat  U  S  capiuil  market. 
They  do  not  have  the  capit.il  to  fin.ance  their 
growth.  .Americans  through  t.heir  tripartite 
retirement  systems  have  mucli  greater  re- 
tirement benefits  per  ;  erson  than  these  sajne 
countries  beciiuse  .Americiins  do  rely  heavily 
on  lunded  retirement  systems  in  addition  t.3 
social  security.  In  the  process.  Aniericjins 
have  created  great  savings  through  the  s,iv- 
ings  and  l<Min  instituuons  i«l,50  billion), 
through  the  jHiTLsion  plans  i  $90  billion), 
through  the  insurance  companies  i»200  bil- 
lion i  .ind  savings  m  banks  iJlOO  billion)  to 
fin.ance  the  ccpaiusion  <  f  industry  and  their 
own  living  standards  If  a  society  does  not  fi- 
nance :'.  l.irge  part  ot  the  retirement  of  its 
people  through  savings,  it  creates  serious  dif- 
ficulties for  Itself. 

People  have  only  so  much  money  to  put 
iLSide  for  retirement  So  when  we  cut  in  on 
the  funded  systems  by  increasing  the  [lay-.is- 
jou-go  system,  we  cut  back  first  on  the 
amount  of  benefits  thai  otherwLse  might  be 
paid  to  our  employees  and.  secondly,  on  the 
capital  liiat  otherwise  would  be  available  to 
finance  the  Nation  s  .rrowth.  Jol>s  and  m- 
CTeased  living  st.ind.Lrd6  fur  our  people. 

It  IS  import^int  that  we  understand  our 
pre-at  society  lest  we.  in  our  endeavor  to  Im- 
I  rtive  and  better  it.  unwnttinply  d.image  it. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  C.\N  DOMIN.'VTE 
THE  NEWS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  .Mr.  Curtis)  may 
e.vtend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


■  C.ilcuiuled  by  Robert  J.  .Meyers.  Chief 
.\ctuiiry  ot  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

•  Hearings,  op.  clt.,  1237. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marquis 
Childs.  in  a  syndicated  column  appearing 
in  the  January  15  Washington  Post  head- 
lined, "L.  B.  J.'-s  Advantages:  Dominat- 
ing New.s."  points  up  an  important  facet 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  adequately 
fulfilling  a  basic  function  of  representa- 
tive government:  namely,  the  represen- 
tatives reporting  back  to  the  people  the 
decisions  being  made  on  public  matters. 
In  our  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  President  is  the  Executive  to 
carry  out  the  decisions  made  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  Congress  assem- 
oiPd—although  the  Office  has  some  legis- 
lative responsibilities. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  certain 
powers  derived  directly  from  the  Con- 
.stitution  and  not  from  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  Therefore  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  report  directly  to  the 
people  on  certain  matters. 

However,  the  Pi-esident  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  report  dii'ectly  to  the  Congress 
on  these  same  matters.  The  Congress  in 
turn  has  a  responsibility  and  the  author- 
ity to  require  the  President  to  leport  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress  upon  his  adminis- 
iratior  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Congi-ess. 
as  well  as  of  his  dii-ect  constitutional 
liowers. 

There  is  an  implied  constitutional  re- 
striction, however,  which  forbids  the 
President  from  reporting  dii'ectly  to  the 
people  over  the  heads,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Ijeople's  duly  elected  representatives  on 
matters  which  are  essentially  lc«i.slative. 
Congress,  from  time  to  time,  has  re- 
.stricted  by  law  the  txeculive's  power  to 
spend  money  and  to  use  the  facilities  and 
the  time  of  executive  employees  to  influ- 
ence the  legislative  process.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  appointees  have  the  prerog- 
ative to  present  their  views  in  depth  to 
the  Congress  and  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

In  recent  years  these  restrictive  laws 
have  been  continuously  and  openly  vio- 
lated. The  greatest  lobby  in  Washington 
today  has  become  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  tech- 
niques employed  by  it  increasingly  rely 
upon  misrepresentation  rather  than  ap- 
peals to  facts  and  fair  arguments.  Thinly 
disguised  political  blackmail  and  bribery 
back.stopped  by  t-xten.sive  campaigns  to 
propauandize  the  people  have  subverted 
the  study  and  deliberative  process  of  the 
Congress  in  all  too  many  instances. 

If  this  process  is  developed  to  its  ulti- 
mate, the  Congress  will  become  no  more 
than  a  sophisticated  mechanism  to  re- 
cord the  effectiveness  of  the  propaganda 
procrams  conducted  by  the  executive  fi- 
nanced by  tax  moneys. 

How  far  we  have  come  in  losing  sight 
of  the  political  structure  embodied  in 
(he  Constitution  is  seen  in  the  format  of 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
!iie.s.^ages.  These  are  lio  longer  messages 
to  the  Congress.  They  are  messages  to 
the  people  over  the  heads  of  the  Con- 
tii-ess  with  the  Congressmen  relegated  to 
the  position  of  stage  props  to  enhance 
the  elTectiveness  of  the  propaganda 
extravaganza. 

I  do  not  fault  the  President  for  this 


as  much  as  I  do  the  weak  leadership  of 
the  Congress  which  permits  it.  And  I 
fault  my  own  pai-ty  for  not  forcefully 
challenging  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Congress  on  this 
i.ssue. 

It  is  important  not  to  oversimplify  the 
problem.  An  important  function  of  exec- 
utive agencies  is  to  give  out  factual  in- 
formation to  the  iJublic  from  tiine  to 
time.  Maiiy  laws  require  executive  agen- 
cies to  do  just  that.  Some  agencies  arc 
specifically  established  for  that  limited 
pui'pose.  However,  if  this  function  of  ad- 
ministrative government  is  used  to  prop- 
agandizing the  people,  it  not  only  fails 
to  achieve  its  proper  purpose,  it  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  reporting-back  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  so  essential  to  the 
operation  of  representative  government. 
Now  coming  back  to  Marquis  Childs' 
article.  It  merely  touches  one  aspect  of 
the  Pi-esident's  power  to  dominate  the 
news. 

I  have  sought  to  point  \\\i  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  President  can  and 
docs  dominate  the  news  daily  and  in- 
sidiously. 

Furthermore,  the  Executive  can  domi- 
nate the  quick  news  which  has  become 
such  an  important  part  of  our  technolog- 
ically advanced  and  busy  society.  Actions 
rather  than  deliberations  are  the  grist 
for  the  15-.second  comment  in  the  daily 
national  T"V  and  radio  news  broadcasts 
and  the  100-word  national  wire  service 
items  printed  word  for  word  m  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  newspapers  thi-ough- 
out  the  country. 

The  Executive,  by  definition,  acts  and 
so  creates  news.  But  not  so  the  Congress 
which  if  fulfilling  its  proper  function 
essentially  .studies  and  deliberates  Its 
only  easily  reportable  actions  are  the 
final  votes  taken  at  the  end  of  this  long 
drawn  out  process. 

It  IS  difficult  to  leport  the  .--tudy  and 
deliberative  process  meaningfully  and 
objectively.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
port it  as  "quick"  news  without  over- 
simplifications. Creating  labels  and  read- 
ily i-ecognizable  personalities  are  the 
techniques  of  the  ail. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Congre.ss  per- 
forms as  a  study  and  deliberative  body 
instead  of  as  a  super  Univac  registering 
the  results  of  the  input  of  the  propa- 
ganda campaigns  to  that  extent  the  abil- 
ity to  "quick"  report  what  Congress  is 
doing  is  diminished.  Conversely,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Congress  docs  act  as  a 
super  Univac,  to  that  extent  it  lends  it- 
self to  the  "quick"  repoit.  The  ready 
quip,  the  extreme  statement,  if  it  can  be 
boiled  down  to  15  seconds,  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  reports  of  congressional  ac- 
tion to  the  people. 

Perhaps  if  the  weekly  and  the  monthly 
national  magazines  undertook  to  leport 
the  study  and  deliberative  process  in  the 
Congress  with  more  accuracy  and  less 
quip  and  wit.  the  quick-news  media's 
labels  and  coined  personalities  -vvould  be 
less  deceiving  to  the  public.  Instead  of 
being  a  guide  the  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines  and  the  documentaries  of  TV 
and  radio  seem  to  take  their  guidance 
from  the  quickies.  Or  what  is  more  sinis- 
ter, they  often  become  the  willing  accom- 
plices of  those,  which  includes  the  execu- 


tive, who  seek  to  propagandize  the  Amer- 
ican i^eople  rather  than  to  develop  a 
lational  public  dialog  by  reporting  the 
study  and  deliberative  process. 

One  emiiient  reporter,  the  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  a  prominent  daily 
i^ewspaper  when  introduced  to  a  Member 
of  Congress  said : 

I  always  enjoy  Jiiopting  one  of  my  co.na- 
potit.irs. 

This  was  said  partly  in  jest,  but  it 
illustrates  an  important  point.  Many  re- 
porters seek  to  make  news  rather  than 
to  I'eport  it. 

To  a  reporter  seeking  to  make  news, 
a  representative  of  the  i)eople  assigned 
the  job  of  studying  and  deliberating  the 
social  i.ssues  to  render  decisions  is  in- 
deed a  competitor.  To  such  a  reporter 
the  manipulation  of  the  news  media  with 
its  established  labels  and  political  dra- 
matis pci'sonnae  is  the  name  of  the  game. 
This,  however,  is  the  easy  game.  Report- 
ing the  study  and  dehberative  process  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  game  and  re- 
quires a  master's  every  effort  to  turn  in 
a  creditable  performance. 

To  the  liisionan  .-eekinL'  to  write  Jiis- 
nry  to  manipulate  the  course  of  current 
events  m.stoad  of  urubbinK  out  the  truth 
of  past  events,  the  Congres.sman  is  also, 
if  not  a  competitor,  at  least  .someone  to 
be  manipulated. 

The  tiirusl  of  these  perversions  of  the 
.search  lor  ti'ulh  is  directed  not  so  much 
to  t)ie  executive — who  is  concerned  with 
action  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  misreport 
as  it  ;.s  to  the  Congress  which  is  con- 
cerned with  study  and  deliberation. 

Finally.  I  would  ob.serve  that  the  elec- 
tion process,  as  well  us  the  lecislatiye 
process,  depends  upon  accurate  report- 
ing to  the  people.  If  the  issues  which  face 
the  Nation  and  the  positions  of  the  poli- 
ticians involved  are  not  presented  to  the 
people  With  reasonable  accuracy  the 
jirocess  of  popular  election  is  under- 
mined. 

There  are  two  professions  which  are 
basically  I'esponsible  to  the  people  for 
accui-ate  leporting.  First,  and  primarily 
responsible  are  the  iwlitical  representa- 
tives themselves  and  the  party  leaders. 
Second,  there  are  the  news  reporiers  and 
the  news  media.  Indeed,  if  the  first  group 
fails  la  study  and  deliberate  and  to  make 
decisions  in  respect  to  the  i.ssues,  or  dis- 
sembles their  individual  views  on  the 
i.ssues.  how  indeed,  can  the  news  media 
be  faulted? 

However,  if  .--tudy  and  deliberation  iias 
gone  on.  and  decisions  have  been  made 
upon  this  basis  and  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  it  lias  not  been  reported  to  the 
people,  then  indeed  the  intermediary  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives must  bear  the  blame. 

I  think  there  is  a  little  question  ;hat 
the  weakest  link  in  representative  gov- 
ernment today  is  the  reporting  back  to 
the  people  of  the  study  and  deliberation 
which  goes  on  on  public  i.ssues.  This 
weakness  is  so  pi'onounccd  today  tliat  the 
blame  for  it  must  be  widely  shared  by 
both  pi'ofessions.  that  of  the  i)olitician 
and  that  of  the  reporter  as  well  as  by 
their  academic  backsloppers  the  political 
scientists  and  the  historians. 

Here  is  the  column  of  Marquis  Childs 
which  set  off  this  reminiscing: 
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I.    B    J   s  Advantage     D<-imivativg  News 
By  MarquLs  Chllds  i 

A.S  ft  prewltlent  in  office  In  nn  el<«tl<Mi  Tear. 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  out  to  rtemonstmr*  how 
he  can  dominate  tJT*  news  and  Iceep  attention 
focused  on  the  man  dolntt  the  Job  Such  Is 
the  enormously  expanded  power  of  the  presi- 
dency that  this  advantage  rannot  l)e  exag- 
KTriited. 

B?trl»inln(?  with  the  S%.i.te  ^.f  '.he  Union  cnes- 
•..•ijre  I  itroiun  of  reo^mniendatlons.  itate- 
mi-nti  jind  exhortations  will  pour  from  the 
Whi*^  Hoiuse  Theee  are  n-'t  merely  the 
speeches  or  while  papers  of  a  cnndldacy  for 
office  They  arc  olBctnl  papers  commanding 
the  hcidllnes 

In  foreign  p-Dllcv  the  .luthorltv  of  the  Chief 
Executive  carries  the  s.\mo  weight  Alrea/ly 
p.-c:inunary  planntng  is  beginning  for  an 
.-Vsj  ui  summit  to  ba  held  probobly  In  early 
Aortl  Annoyed  by  the  belittling  OJ  hlg  i^x\A^- 
niiis  round- tlK-worlU  tjlp  by  ir.uch  of  the 
press,  '.he  President  Ls  said  to  ^U>at  over  lUs 
upward  rise  In  the  jx'Ms  He  .ittrlbvites  thl« 
to  going  '.vhere  'he  action  l.< 

Eru-ly  :^ext  spring  he  •*1ll  \ye  'Wi  the  televl- 
."iloa  scr«'fi*  again  demonstrating  his  devo- 
tion to  the  defense  of  freed^'m  in  Aal*  And  a 
third  visit  to  the  troope  in  Vietnam  will  be- 
yond doubt  be  on  the  ichedule  of  a  Jet- 
propelled  President 

Ttie  foreign  ministers  of  the  Southoast 
Asl.-in  Treaty  Organization  are  to  meet  In 
Wellington.  New  Zecl.vnd.  on  April  2.  After 
they  have  met  for  three  days.  It  Is  now  con- 
templated. he«ds  of  ttovernment  of  five  or 
FIX  of  the  SEATO  pvi»-ers  •will  come  for  a 
full-dress  summit  .Australia,  the  United 
SUvtes.  Thailand  ind  the  Philippines  will  be 
represented  .is  well  .'>.s  New  Zcnlknd  and  pos- 
Rlb:y  Britain  too  It  will  be  .in  op;>ortur.e  oc- 
casion to  foresee  the  Micc»?»sful  oon-^uilon 
of  the  war  In  X  months  iUid  to  urwlerscore 
the  promises  of  the  :3a.lgon  government  for 
long- neglected  reforms. 

Both  on  the  domestic  and  th«  tarelgn  side 
1968  will  be  fir  the  Pre«ldetit  the  year  of  the 
big  promiie  The  i>romls5ory  notes  will  not 
f -U  due  until  1M9.  since  the  shadow  uf  a 
record  budgetary  deOclt  and  t-»-.e  urgent  need 
.  "o  stop  the  se -toils  outflow  of  th«  <lolLar  over- 
>h\dow  the  current  year 

The  President  wilt  recommend  .1  :ar^e-«ca!c 
plAti  for  reshaping  the  titles  ^nd  brealilng 
the  barriers  of  the  ghettos  Ths  pLm  will 
lean  heavily,  according  to  advance  indica- 
tions, un  private  enterprise  to  cfcrry  a  sizable 
put  uf  the  load  with  tax  Incentives  as  the 
( .(jTot  He  pledged  m  his  television  interview 
in  December  thHt  if  privnte  enterprise  failed 
to  absorb  the  Jobless  m  the  slums  the  govern- 
ment would  become  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort. 

Thu  implies  very  l-irge  government  ex- 
peuduurcs.  But  a  test  of  the  Johnson  plan 
enlisting  the  corporations  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty would  fot  be  conclusive,  if  Congress  goes 
nloiig  with  the  proposal  until  nftcr  the  elec- 
tion m  Novemtier  The  Commission  on  Riots 
headed  by  Ckiv  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  wtU 
m.ike  a  flirst  report  after  March  I  Preoum- 
ably  the  President  will  .intlcipate  the  Com- 
mission s  grim  findings  -.nth  a  wtde-ringtng 
prt«^.\m. 

While  the  Chief  Executive  cau  create  news 
a.iU  often  take  the  play  away  from  his  chal- 
lengers, he  cannot  forestall  bad  news  New 
outbrei^.ks  of  urb;\n  noting— what  dire  proph- 
ets foresee  as  .1  form  of  guerrilla  warf.are — 
would  present  President  Johnson  with  hor- 
rendous choices  He  would  surely  have  to  call 
on  Federal  troops  to  prevent  loss  of  ufe  and 
d«s..ructlon  of  property  The  prospect  of  an 
urban  ghetto  cordoned  off  for  an  Indefinite 
p  rlcd  in  a  kind  of  apartheid  can  hardly  cheer 
the  Executive  on  whose  -shoulders  the  heav- 
iest responsibility  falls.  Dick  Gregory,  one 
of  the  more  flXmtwyant  civil  rights  leaders, 
sjud  the  other  day  that  unless  certain  de- 
ni,^n:is  are  met  In  Chicago  he  will  lead  dem- 


onstratloris  milking  It  Imptisslble  to  hold  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  that  city 
'.n  August. 

Similarly  in  foreign  policy  the  President 
can  lead  but  he  cannot  antl<-lpat«  reveries. 
Great  pressure  Is  being  put  >in  the  -South 
Vietnamese  government  to  denK'tistrate  re- 
form .^nd  paclflcntlon  and  above  all.  to  show 
what  the  South  Vietnamese  armv  can  do. 
American  ofBcl.als  are  pressured  to  come  up 
with  hopeful  rep»>rts. 

Oiie  thing  Is  kure--ftt  home  and  abroad  the 
President  will  be  both  llUrully  and  Ilgur- 
atlvely  all  over  the  place  His  swinging  impact 
as   a   ncw:ma'i:-       .r       •    "        V^ciiUnt^d 


adjud:c.\te  or  else 

Mr.  VANDER  .I.^GT  Mr  .Speaker.  I 
ask  'inanimoiis  consent  that  tlie  scntle- 
rpan  from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Finpley  1  may 
e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this  i>oiiit  In  the 
Record  arid  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MichifcTon'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  .sent  to  the  White  Iloiue  the  letter  set- 
ting forth  an  honorable  and  promising 
means  of  resolving  the  Pueblo  dilemma 

Under  it.  our  Government  would  de- 
mand lecoverj-  of  our  crew  and  the  U.S.S. 
Pufhlu  and  would  use  military  force  If 
necessary 

North  Korea  could  avoid  military  ac- 
tion, however,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive every  protection  and  ad',  antage  any 
nation  could  reasonably  t  xpoct  by  releas- 
ing the  crew  and  ship  and  by  accepting 
our  propo.sal  that  the  legal  questions  and 
possible  claims  Involved  In  the  recent 
presence  of  the  Pucbli  near  the  Korean 
coast  be  adjudicated  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hasue. 

Here  is  my  letter  to  the  President: 

JaMUAST  29,  19G8. 
Hrn  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
tTi-iidtnt. 
Thtr  Write  House. 
Wcti-ington   It.C 

DcAK  .VUi  pRCsiocNT  At  thls  lat«  hour,  an 
itonomble  and  promising  course  of  action 
st'.ll  remains  for  dealing  with  the  Pueblo 
ufTalr.  It  IS  I  believe,  an  appeal  to  reason 
which  might  well  win  cooperation  fnDm  the 
government  of  North  Korea  and  thus  prevent 
military  conflict 

I:  would  t\lte  the  f'^rm  of  a  simple  but 
clear  ultimatum  to  that  government  on  these 
terms     adjudicate — or  else! 

Under  It  our  government  would  withhold 
military  action  and  would  ligree  to  adjudica- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  dispute  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Korea  within  72  hours 
releases  to  United  Nations  representatives 
the  USS.  Pueblo  crew  afid  the  vessel  itself. 

Adjudication  would  suitably  occur  before 
tha  Interualional  Court  of  Jiutice  at  The 
Hague. 

la  making  the  proposal,  we  would  warn 
t.iat  .f  the  otTer  Is  not  accepted,  the  United 
St. tea  would  review  Its  policies  uf  restrain; 
and  tike  .ipproprlate  military  measures  to 
effect  recovery  In  such  event,  our  .jovern- 
ment  would  fisk  Mr  U  Thant.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  to  designate  citi- 
zens from  neutral  nations  to  accompany  the 
military  expedition  In  order  to  observe  any 
and  .lU  iLspecu  of  the  nulltary  operallons. 
This  would  provide  useful  testimony  in  the 
event  that  North  Korea  should  subsequently 
agree  to  adjudication 

This  proptisal  combines  effectively  both 
the  carrot  and  'he  .st.ck. 

It  assures  the  governinen.t  ot  North  Korea 


every  o  iiislderatlon  ind  protection  which  a 
nation  could  reasonably  expect.  This  would 
be  .iccompUshcd  l>y  the  rule  of  l.iw  by  due 
process  In  the  world's  highest  tribunal. 

As  AUCh,  It  gives  the  North  Korean  ^.-ov- 
crnment  r.  facc-s:'.v'.ng  way  to  n^U-a.^e  the 
crew  and  ship  The  government  could  explain 
the  release  by  saying.  ".Uter  all.  all  we 
waTPd   wus  due  prce-s  <■'  law  " 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States 
p.-.vernnient  r  provides  a  w,^y  10  avoid  fur- 
ther embarrassment  caused  by  North  Korean 
cUiUidy  ot  our  men  and  vesi.c.  put^  us  plainly 
nn  i.ie  side  ■■■i  law — not  force — as  the  meins 
of  settling  the  dispute,  and  still  retains  for 
us  the  option  of  mlllt.ary  .iction  If  the  other 
party  does  not  Hccept    idjudlcatlon. 

Recognizing  the  gravity  and  complexity 
cl  the  Pueblo  eplscxlc.  I  am  hopeful  that 
tVicse  suggestions  may  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaVL    FlNDLEY. 

Representative  in  Congrexs. 


WnOLKirOME    .MLAT    ACT 

Mr.  VANTIER  J.\GT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmoits  coii-sent  that  the  ftcntle- 
man  from  Wi.'^consin  IMr.  STEicrnl  may 
extend  h's  rem.arks  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
REconn  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  -SPK.^KER  Is  there  objc'Ctlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michi;,'an^ 

There  tvas  no  f-bjcdion. 

Mr  -STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Questions  have  betn 
raised  about  the  recently  pas.sed  Wh.ole- 
some  Meat  Act.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  Consumer  Protection  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  in  par- 
ticular vxiints  out  the  "rule  of  reason." 

I  hope  this  letter  indicates  the  kind 
of  State-Federal  cooperation  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  enforcement  of  this  new  law: 
us.  Department  of  .Agkiclltvre. 

CONSVMER    A.ND    MARKETING    SC.IVICE. 

IVas^iirtpfon    DC  .  January  19.  19SS. 
Mr   Donald  N   McDowell. 
iJirccfor.  Dipcrtmcnt  of  Agriculture, 
Hill  Farms  State  Ofice  Buitdmg. 
.Madison,  Wi.i. 

Dear  E)on  :  This  will  confirm  our  discussion 
on  January  18  concerning  lacUilles  for  meat 
plants. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  (P.L.  90-201 1 .  members  of  the  meat 
industry  and  State  agencies  with  meat  in- 
spection responsibilities  have  Indic.ited  their 
,  anxieties  over  the  application  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities   and    equipment    requirements. 

There  has  been  a  sizable  class  i>f  operators 
that  was  immediately  affected  by  t.'ic  passage 
of  this  l.iw.  The  United  States  IX-partment 
of  -Agriculture  has  developed  procedures  lor 
approving  sanitary  facilities,  .".nd  hnnmng 
these  plants  under  Federal  ln.<;pection  with- 
out causing  "undue  hardships."  .md  forcing 
plants  out  cf  business. 

This  Eame  policy  will  be  applied  to  those 
exisimq  plants  under  State  Inspection  in 
meeting  the  new  laws  requirement  of  "at 
least  equal"  to  the  Federal  .standards.  The 
construction  requirements  ure  now  set  forth 
in  general  terms  in  the  P'ederal  regulations. 
These  '■equircmcnts  relate  directly  to  m.aln- 
tenance  of  sanitary  conditions  10  nchleve  the 
production  of  wholesome  meat  and  meat  food 
products. 

TTie  decision  on  acceptability  of  facilities 
now  in  use.  has  to  be  left  to  the  appropriate 
program  official  who  shall  use  the  "Rule  of 
Reason"  In  deciding  whether  sanitation  i  ro- 
duction  of  meat  products  can  take  place 

Many    questions    have    been    asked    about 
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rail  heights,  door  widths,  and  similar  items 
in  tlie  USDA  guides  to  plant  construction. 
rhe.se  requirements  are  only  to  be  applied 
to  existing  facilities  to  the  extent  that  op- 
erating pnx-edure.s  cannot  be  devised  to  al- 
low sanlt.ary  production  of  wholesome  prod- 
i.cis. 

Our  Interest  first  and  toremost  Is  In  seeing 
that  the  consumer  can  be  assured  that  the 
meat  she  buys  is  clean,  v.liolesome  and  prop- 
erly labeled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  K    SOMIBS. 

Drputji  Ad7r,intytrator_ 

Con'i/mc-  Protection. 


CUTBACK   IN   FEDFRAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Getireia  IMr  BL.^c■KBUKN]  may 
extend  has  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentlenian  from 
Micliiijan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Secretary  of  Transportation.  Alan 
S.  Boyd,  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  cutback  of  $600  million  in  the 
Federal-aid  hiinhway  oblipation  levels 
during  calendar  year  1968.  His  news  re- 
lease stated  this  would  be  approximately 
5  percent  lower  than  1967  levels. 

I.  and  many  ol  my  colleagues,  feel  that 
these  actions  are  illegal  and  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
stated  in  the  Federal  -■Md  to  Highway 
Act  of  1956. 

This  act  created  the  highway  trust 
fund.  It  provided  for  the  manner  by 
which  funds  for  highway  construction 
would  be  made  available.  Expenditures 
from  this  fund  have  nothing  to  do  with 
'deficit  spending  under  the  budget,"  the 
t  principal  cause  of  inflation.  The  entire 
program  was  to  be  completed  in  13  years 
or  by  19C9. 

This  Department  head  delayed  ex- 
penditures from  the  highway  trust  fund 
in  1967  as  you  will  remember.  Now,  he 
again  states  he  will  delay  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  from  the  trust  fund  be- 
cause "the  administration  is  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  rising  cost  of  highway 
construction"  and  that  a  "hold-down 
during  this  calendar  year  will  be  of  "im- 
I-iortant  a.ssistance  in  reducing  this  infla- 
tionary trend'." 

Naturally,  gentlemen,  there  is  still  no 
talk  about  cutting  down  on  the  war  on 
poverty  and  other  spendthrift  programs 
which  are  part  of  the  budget  operation 
and  do  bear  heavily  on  the  extent  of 
deficit  spending  and  inflation. 

For  the  record,  the  language  of  the 
act  creating  the  highway  trust  fund 
.states,  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  national  interest  to  provide 
for  the  early  completion  of  Interstate 
liighways  as  authorized  and  designated 
in  accordance  with  section  7  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944.  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  Interstate 
System  be  completed  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable over  a  13-year  period  and  that 
the  entire  system  in  all  States  be  brought 
to  simultaneous  completion." 

That  was  12  years  ago,  when  Congress 
suted  that  we  drastically  need  an  Inter- 
state Highway  System  to  save  lives  and 
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accommodate  our  exploding  population. 
If  these  funds  are  cut  back,  we  do  not 
meet  our  goal  and  many  lives  will  be  lost 
on  our  Nation's  highways.  Estimates  in- 
dicate that  for  every  5  miles  of  Interstate 
Highway  System  constructed,  one  life  is 
saved. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  entered  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  Congress  has  the  sole  preroaa- 
tlve  to  designate  the  use  of  all  funds 
which  fall  under  the  liik'hway  trust  fund. 
Fuithermore,  I  stated  that  the  appropri- 
ation of  money  and  decisions  with  respect 
to  its  use,  are  responsibilities  of  Conpress. 
Thin  responsibility  cannot  te  abdicated 
by  Congress,  nor  should  it  be  usurped  by 
the  President. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  Cuniress 
should  urge  the  President  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  further  freezing  or  de- 
lay in  allocating  the  funds  received  from 
gasoline  taxes  to  the  States  for  highway 
construction.  Every  day  the  costs  rise.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  with  me  in  entering  this 
resolution. 

Secretary  Boyd  persists  in  his  actions 
and  now  armounces  a  cutback  hi  over 
$600  million  in  these  funds.  Yesterday.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  stating  my 
objections.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  a  copy  of  that  letter 
to  Secretary  Boyd  in  the  Record: 
Congress  of  the  UNrrEo  St.\tes. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25,  IU'^8. 
Hon.  .'\LAN  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Department  of  Transportaf^on. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Boyd:  I  h.'ive  just  rcccivc-d 
your  news  release  stating  th.it  you  plan  a 
reduction  of  600  million  Irom  the  funds 
available  lor  highway  construction.  1  have 
sevcrp.l  questions  which  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you  concerning  this  matter. 

(1)  In  1956,  when  the  Congress  decided  to 
adopt  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  it  stated.  "It 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  na- 
tional liiterest  to  provide  for  the  early  con- 
struction of  the  interstaic  highways  author- 
ised .'nd  designated  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Aid-Highway  .^cl  uf 
1944  to  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  mter- 
stalo  system  be  completed  as  nearly  r.^  prac- 
ticable over  a  13  year  period,  and  that  the 
entire  system  in  all  states  be  brought  to  a 
simultaneous  completion." 

(2)  Furthermore,  the  Congress  stated 
through  Sec.  108  (b)  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  that  "any  sums  apportioned 
to  any  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion should  be  available  for  expenditures  in 
th.".t  state  for  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums  are  author- 
ized". 

(3)  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
taxes  raised  to  fund  the  construction  are 
raised  from  taxes  imposed  upon  those  who 
use  the  highways.  The  Congress  intended 
those  funds  to  be  held  in  "trust"  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  pay  for  the  highways. 
I  feel  that  the  trust  has  been  violated  by  the 
action  of  yourself. 

(4)  My  last  point  is  one  concerning  the 
practicality  of  cutting  back  the  funds  when 
we  see  that  the  cost  of  highway  construction 
has  been  steadily  rising  for  the  past  10  years 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  you  plan 
to  do  with  the  600  million  dollars  in  High- 
way Trust  Funds  that  will  not  be  distributed. 
Specifically,  I  want  to  know  if  plans  exist  to 
purchase  Participation  Certificates  from  any 
other  government  agency.  Ha*  your  agency 


purchased  feuch  certificates  In  the  past,  and 
If  so.  please  disclose  the  extent  of  your  pres- 
ent holdings,  the  agencies  issuing  such  ct- 
tificates  and  the  interest  rate  being  received. 
Many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I.  are  baflled 
o\er  your  actions  and  feel  that  any  delay  ot 
highway  construction  uilUzinp  lunds  collect- 
ed for  highway  purposes  is  illegal. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
pue  tiiese  questions,  your  r:io.--t  siuUR'd  alien- 
V.oii. 

.Siiicorely, 

Ben  r.  Bi.ACKiifRN. 
.Mrmbc  oj  Congress. 
Fourth  District.  Georgia. 


THE  J.  P.  STEVENS  CO.  CASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Ria'ersI  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  and  read  all  kinds  of  stories  about 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  a  company  which 
has  existed  in  this  Nation  since  1813. 

There  is  no  organization,  no  corpora- 
tion en  earth  wWch  has  done  more  for 
Its  country,  its  employees,  or  for  the  com- 
fort of  every  single  solitary  living  Amer- 
ican. 

The  treatment  this  company  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  this  Goverrmient 
is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  episodes 
tiiat  history  has  recorded  in  any  civili- 
zation which  has  ever  existed  since  time 
began. 

I  am  today  going  to  give  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  facts  in  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  case  which  was  finally  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1967.  Impressions  and  stories  are 
so  inaccurate  and  distorted  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  give  to  the  Congress  the  true 
story  of  the  Stevens  case. 

During  the  early  part  of  1963.  union 
officials  announced  with  great  fanfare 
that  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  was  to  be  the 
first  target  of  a  new  and  all-out  drive  to 
organize  labor  in  southern  industry — 
particularly  the  southern  textile  indus- 
try. 

Since  that  time,  these  labor  organiza- 
tions have  used  every  conceivable  device, 
including  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
prized  support  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  attain  this  objective. 
However,  notwithstanding  this  all-out 
effort  by  the  union  organizers,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  Federal  Government  agency, 
these  unionization  efforts  have  to  date' 
been  a  complete  and  utter  failure.         , 

Union  elections  covering  nine  plants  of 
the  Stevens  Co.  have  been  held  thus 
far — eight  in  1965  and  1966.  and  one  in 
1967.  In  every  one  of  these  elections,  in- 
cluding a  rerun  election,  the  proposal 
for  unionization  has  been  soundly  re- 
jected. 

I  want  to  ma^e  ii  abunrianl'.y  clear.  I 
do  not  blame  the  unioii  ._  rganizers,  they 
have  a  job  to  do  and  they  are  doing  it. 
My  complaint  is  that  our  Government  is 
permitting  this  NLRB  to  subjugate  a 
corporation  with  complete  impunity 
soundly  rejected. 

One  could  very  well  ask,  why  then 
must  these  employees  be  forced  repeat- 
edly to  reiterate  their  continued  .satis- 
faction with  existing  working  conditions 
at  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  and  repeat  their 
unequivocal  rejection  of  the  opportunity 
to  pay  dues  to  these  labor  chieftains? 
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The  answer  is  evident  on  its  face — 
neither  ihf  profes.sional  labnr  oreanlzers 
or  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
will  accept  ■no"  lor  an  answer. 

Since  the  tree  i-lectiuiis  had  i ejected 
the  unions  efforts,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  in  concert  siitti  ilase 
union  organizers,  commenced  a  series 
of  legal  attacks  on  the  Stevens  Company 
to  literally  force  them  to  aid  and  abet 
the  unions  efforts  to  organize  its  em- 
ployees. 

Thus,  for  example,  following  tlie  elec- 
tion.s  which  .soundly  rejected  union  ef- 
inrts  to  organize  the  employees  of  the 
Stevens  Co  .  charges  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices were  instituted  by  tlie  unions  These 
charges  were  then  made  the  .subject  of 
protracted  hearings  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  trial  examiners 
during  which  tune  a  total  of  443  wit- 
nesses were  heard  Despite  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  these  witnesses  upheld  the 
position  of  the  J  P  Stevens  Co  .  the 
hearing  examiners  and  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  arbitrarily  and  uni- 
laterally rejected  this  favorable  testi- 
mony and  accepted  the  testimony  pro- 
vided by  witne.s.ses  in  support  of  the  un- 
ion s  contentions  The  trial  examiners 
found  against  the  company  by  simply  de- 
ciding that  all  the  company  witnesses 
were  lying  and  that  all  the  union  wit- 
nesses were  telling  the  truth 

I  agree  that  this  .sounds  incredible  in 
our  .society  which  prides  a.self  on  accord- 
ing impartial  and  objective  justice,  par- 
ticularly when  It  involves  the  question 
of  •rights"  of  a  minority  petitioner. 

This  circumstance  becomes  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  much  of  the  testi- 
mony that  was  rejected  by  the  hearing 
examiners  related  to  material  questions 
of  fact.  Tlius.  m  apparently  every  in- 
stance in  which  there  wa.s  a  direct  con- 
flict of  testimony  on  a  material  tiuestion 
of  fact,  the  trial  examiner  arbitrarily 
disregarded  the  testimony  of  those  wit- 
nesses favorable  to  the  J    P  Stevens  Co 

Now.  in  any  objective  and  impartial 
hearing,  it  is  axiomatic  that  an  obvious 
conflict  of  testimony  on  material  ques- 
tions of  fact  must  be  resolved — and  when 
the  adjudicating  authority  has  found 
that  a  witness  has  perjured  himself,  ap- 
propriate punitive  action  ought  to  be 
instituted 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
does  not  bother  to  observe  these  tradi- 
tional Anglo-Saxon  precepts  of  elemen- 
tary justice,  but  simply  reserves  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  .vhatever  testimony  it 
desires 

The  judicial  aspect  of  this  function  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  then 
obviously  becomes  a  mere  mockery  since 
the  convenini;  authority  can  conveni- 
ently accept  such  evidence  and  testi- 
mony as  will  support  its  preordained 
conclusions 

One  of  the  trial  examiners.  Boyd  Lee- 
(iom,  tried  to  explain  this  extraordinary 
procedure  He  admitted  rhat  many  of  the 
witnesses  supporting  the  company's  posi- 
tion were  fine,  upstandin.;  citizens,  with 
^ood  reputations  in  their  communities. 
He  pointed  out  that  tiiey  had  taken  an 
oath  to  tell  the  truth  Yet.  he  decided 
that  they  were  instructed  by  the  com- 
pany to  give  false  testimony  and  that  in 
accepting  these  orders  to  prevaricate, 
they  did  so  somewhat   in   the  spirit  of 


soldiers  during  a  war.  who.  and  I  quote, 
"engaee  in  the  common  error  of  fighting 
real   or   pretended   evil    with   evil." 

This  fantastic  rationalization  by  the 
trial  examiner  dfx's  in  truth  stagger  even 
the  wildest  imagination 

Perhaps  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
it  would  be  pertinent  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trial  examiner  and  review 
the  mental  gymnastics  which  resulted  in 
this  arbitrary  rejection  of  sworn  testi- 
mony I  will  no^  quote  trom  Mr  Leodom 
and  let  the  Hou.se  .ludge  lor  itself: 

If  I  am  right  in  the  loregolng  conclu.sion, 
and  of  course  it  is  my  best  JuUgmeiit  thai 
1  am  right  bused  >'h  all  thiit  I  have  seen 
und  hear  In  the  conduct  of  the  hearing,  then 
the  responsibility  of  each  person  on  the  tiring 
line  who  was  calletl  upon  to  act  as  a  wit- 
ness lu  the  unlawful  denial  of  the  employees 
rights,  is  freed  to  a  greatir  or  lesser  degree 
of  Individual  guilt  teeling,  because  the  policy 
and  the  project  he  .serves  cxtendF  t)fy<.ind 
himself,  beconiea  not  only  plant*ide,  but 
companywlde,  indiiBtrywide.  and  large 
enough  in  some  instances  to  encompass 
whole  commuiutles  In  the  process  something 
In  the  nature  of  .i  crusade  .seems  to  develop 
in  which  means  toward  the  end.  that  wovild 
be  wholly  rejected  by  the  indivldu.il  if  the 
affair  were  entirely  his  .:wn  ,ire  not  only 
accepted  .aid  utilized  but  a.ssumc  certain  as- 
pects of  virtue  m  that  the  actors  .seek  to 
i>verconie  a  common  enemy,  an  evil  that  here 
taltes  on  the  form  .md  name  i^f  unionism 
And  so  either  believing  or  rationalizing  that 
their  t:K>sitlon  is  Just,  they  cnf^age  m  the 
Lommon  error  ol  lighting  real  or  pretended 
•evil"  with  evil.  A  dual  standard  of  con- 
duct—  that  Is  one  standard  lor  the  individual, 
and  another  lor  an  organized  etlort  lias 
been  recognlze<l  .md  applied  throughout  the 
history  of  mankind  War,  ••ut  ot  which  na- 
tional heroes  are  born  and  ire  greatly  hon- 
ored by  us  all.  Is  the  prime  example. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  re- 
jection of  the  majority  of  the  evidence 
and  testimony  submitted  by  witnesses 
supporting  the  position  of  the  J.  P. 
Stc'.ens  Co  .  the  hearing  examiner  could 
then  easily  find  himself  against  the  com- 
pany This  amazing  decision  was  then 
accepted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 

The  penalties  applied  against  the  com- 
pany as  a  result  of  this  decision  were  so 
extraordinary  that  the  company  was 
forced  to  exercise  its  rmht  of  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

The  judicial  appeal  made  by  the  J  P. 
Stevens  Co.  was  rejected  by  the  Second 
US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  writ 
of  certioraii  was  ultimately  denied  by  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  on  December  11. 
1967. 

Tile  lefusal  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
to  tict  on  this  appeal  is  particularly  in- 
explicable since  the  Supreme  Court  it- 
self, in  Uiinersal  Camera  Corporation  v. 
the  \attotial  Labnr  Uclations  B(Xird.  .J40 
U.S.  474.  stated  that  the  ■reviewing 
courts"  have  a  positive  responsibility"  to 
see  to  It  that  the  Board  keeps  within 
rea.sonable  grounds"  in  its  factfinding 
and  decisioninak'.ng  function. 

Thus,  by  virtue  oi  tiie  failure  of  the 
J.  P  Stevens  Co.  to  obtain  a  thorough 
review  of  this  case  by  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court,  the  National  Lalxir  Relations 
Board  luis  now  largely  freed  it.self  from 
the  restraints  which  Congress  carefully 
sought  to  place  upon  it.  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  20  years  ago. 

Stated  another  way,  this  decision.  In 


effect,  provides  that  the  ■■factfinding;" 
function  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  virtually  conclusive  and  that 
the  shaping  of  appropriate  •remedies'"  is 
es.sentially  wnlhin  the  .sole  discretion  ol 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Board  lias  now  therefore  reached 
a  position  trom  winch  't  can  view  us 
horizons  as  almost  limitless 

In  view  of  the.se  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  Us  conspiracy  with  the  chiel- 
tains  of  organized  labor,  makes  it  an 
ominous  and  danuerous  threat  to  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  our  indi- 
vidual liberties 

<I  therefore  recommend  that  the  le- 
sponsible  commutee  of  the  Congress  im- 
mediately initiate  legislative  efforts  to 
write  legislation  which  will  eliminate  the 
judicial  function  now  performed  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  sub- 
stitute the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
labor  courts  which  will  observe  estab- 
lished rules  of  evidence  in  adjudicating 
disputes  between  labor  and  management 
A  legislative  change  of  this  type  is  Ion';; 
overdue  and  we  must  bridle  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Labor  Relations  B:iard 
lest  it  prove  m  fact  to  be  the  Trojan 
hor.se  which  will  destroy  our  Nation. 

If  our  courts  are  too  lazy  or  irrespon- 
sible to  review  the  tindmgs  of  a  hearing 
examiner,  then  the  law  should  be 
changed  to  force  them  to  review  such 
findings  (TT  special  courts  should  be  es- 
tablished The  J.  P.  Stevens  case  is  a 
classic  example  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of 
a  Government  agency  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  a  hearing  examiner,  and  outright 
laziness  on  the  part  of  judges  who  do  not 
want  to  be  bolheied  with  the  facts. 

If  America  is  to  be  saved  from  the 
fate  of  Great  Britain,  free  men  must  be 
allowed  to  work. 

If  America  is  to  be  .saved  from  total 
state  socialism,  free  men  must  be  allowed 
to  choo.se  their  leaders — in  government 
or  m  industrial  lepresentation. 

If  .America  is  to  preserve  the  free  en- 
terprise .system,  the  mismanaged  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  must  be 
mu//led.  modified,  mutilated,  and  muled. 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tmgui.shed  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr  RIVERS  Why.  of  course  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
the  great  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  Mr.  Rivers  1  for 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  this  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.sc  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  evening. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
aeneral  sentiments  as  he  has  expressed 
them  in  his  very  excellent  statement. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  J  P.  Stevens  Co.  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  president  of  that 
organizatioy.  Mr.  Robert  Stevens.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years.  I  regard  him. 
and  he  is  generally  regarded,  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  Americans  of  this  gen- 
eration. I  know  of  no  individual  held  in 
higher  esteem  by  those  who  know  him 
than  Mr  Bob  Stevens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  their  plants  operate. 
There  is  one  located  in  my  State,  the 
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great  State  of  Virginia,  located  within  a 
mile  of  my  own  home.  I  know  of  the  ex- 
cellent labor-management  relations 
which  exist  in  that  plant. 

I  am  astonished  that  the  American 
1  eople  would  sit  idly  by  and  allow  such 
an  unworthy  arm  oi  liie  American  Gov- 
ernment as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  enter  such  dictatorial  orders 
as  they  have  entertd  against  this  great 
organization  which  i.s  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  which  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
pointed  out.  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  company  has  done 
much  to  enhance  the  culture,  the  eco- 
nomic development,  and  tl:c  educational 
cpporlunities  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  thuik  it  is  a  pity  that  such  an  orga- 
nization should  be  harassed  by  this  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  to  me  is 
that  a  part  of  the  order  which  has  been 
entered  by  that  Board  requires  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  company  to  appear  not 
only  to  reinstate  these  i^eople  who  are 
complaining,  but  to  go  down  there  and 
appear  before  each  and  every  shift  of 
the  plants  in  which  they  work  and  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  they  have  vio- 
lated the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  come  from  a  State  which  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  sponsored  the  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  in  that 
matchless  instrumentality  of  freedom, 
penned  by  that  great  American  George 
Mason  of  Virginia  and  under  which  the 
people  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  speak 
and  to  declare  their  sentiments  upon  all 
subjects  and  to  have  a  review  of  that 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
represents  a  violation  of  one  of  the  very 
ftmdamental  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  our  Constitution,  to  require 
the  officers  of  this  corporation  to  go  and 
make  a  statement  of  any  kind  and.  par- 
ticularly, a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  violated  some  law  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  one  is 
required  to  give  evidence  or  to  speak 
unless  he  wishes  to  do  so.  And,  never  in 
the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
country  do  I  know  of  any  instance  where 
it  has  been  held  that  a  person  would 
have  to  go  and  make  a  positive  state- 
ment on  any  subject,  particularly  one 
involving  a  misdoing  or  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

I  am  astonished  that  even  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  would  enter  any 
such  order,  and  I  am  also  shocked  and 
astonished  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — established  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  for  the  very  purpose 
of  protecting  the  livelihood  and  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  people — would  allow  such 
a  thing,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by 
their  ineptitude  or  their  instability,  or 
both. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
why  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  review 
the  case.  It  was  because  they  were  too 
busy  following  their  favorite  pastime  of 
lixiking  out  for  the  Communists  and  pro- 
tecting their  rights.  They  have  first  pri- 
ority, as  the  gentleman  knows. 


Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  biid  who 
conducted  the  hearings  set  his  own  rules 
of  evidence,  and  naturally  made  any  de- 
cision he  pleased,  and  he  did.  And  of 
course  this  Board  down  here  in  its  find- 
ings, in  substance  and  in  so  many  words 
said  that  the  president  of  the  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens Co.  must  go  down  here  to  these 
plants  and  say,  "I  have  been  a  tovnble 
sinner;  I  have  committed  all  of  these 
things.  I  admit  everything." 

■What  does  that  mean'.^  Vv^hy,  that  i.s 
the  way  that  the  Communists  do  every 
time  they  capture  one  of  our  people,  they 
conduct  a  hearing  and  say  that. 

To  Give  a  board  such  powers  is  not 
American. 

Mr.  Stevens  went  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  and  they  were  too  lazy  to 
look  into  the  facts,  they  were  loo  cccu- 
pied.  Then  they  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  course  they  were  too  occu- 
pied with  protecting  these  Communists 
because  the  dockets  were  filled  up.  and 
they  were  also  too  lazy  to  look  into  the 
case  to  see  what  this  company  suffered. 
Now,  this  is  one  of  the  mos'..  disgrace- 
ful things  that  has  ever  happened  in  this 
country.  Neither  court  took  the  time  to 
look  to  see  how  this  board  treated  this 
company.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  do  not  mind  these  people  get- 
ting their  jobs  back,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  to  me,  and  I  do  not  mind 
them  getting  1  or  2  or  3  years  of  back- 
pay if  they  are  entitled  to  it.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  based  on  the  common 
precept  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of 
legal  jurisprudence  on  which  our  whole 
legal  system  is  based.  That  was  not  ob- 
served— that  was  not  observed.  And  our 
courts  failed— utterly  failed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  this  corporation.  This  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  judicial  appeal  made  by  the  Stev- 
ens Co.  was  rejected  by  the  Second  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  a  writ  of 
certiorari  naturally  was  rejected  by  this 
bunch,  this  crowd  over  here  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  act  on  this  appeal  is 
particularly  inexplicable  in  light  of  the 
Universal  Camera  case  against  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  where  the 
Court  held  that  reviewing  courts  have  a 
positive  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Board  keeps  within  reasonable 
groimds. 

The  Court  held  that.  And  Stevens  went 
to  the  Court  based  on  that  decision,  yet 
they  were  too  lazy,  too  lethargic,  too 
indifferent  to  go  into  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Being  the  good  citizen  that  he  is.  Ste- 
vens carried  out  the  findings  of  this  dis- 
graceful National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Now,  I  am  just  going  to  put  the  rest 
of  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  Record,  but 
what  it  is  is  this:  This  Board  is  a  dis- 
graceful outfit.  It  should  be  abolished. 
It  should  be  muted.  It  should  be  muti- 
lated. It  should  be  stricken  from  the  face 
of  the  Federal  quasi- judicial  system  of 
our  Government.  We  need  something 
more,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  need  a  labor 
court  to  protect  both  the  laborer  and 
the  corporation. 

But  this  group  should  have  been 
abolished — and  they  should  have  been 
abolished  on  yesterday. 


Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  certainly  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  where 
most  of  our  textile  mills  r.re  located.  Our 
colleague,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
authorities  on  this  sub.iect  in  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  .States.  There  I're 
more  textile  plants  in  1  is  area  than  any 
plicf  on  (arm.  as  I  undciTtand. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  thank  the  '-'cntic- 
nian.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  kind  rc- 
luarks  of  my  coHeauue  from  Cliarlosinn, 
the  great  .seaport  city  of  South  Carolina, 
und  one  of  the  ^reat  cities  of  the  Nation. 
The  rcntleman  brought  up  a  subject 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  mention  although 
it  is  certainly  pertinent  to  the  is.sues  here. 
I  certainly  do  represent,  if  not  the  ka-gcst 
textile  !'-roap  of  woiking  people  in  the 
country,  the  s'^cond  largest. 

For  many  years  there  lias  bc.^n  some 
di.spute,  or  some  friendly  argument  be- 
tween my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  WhitenerI,  from 
me  Gastonia-Charleston  area  of  North 
Carolina,  and  myself  as  to  which  has  the 
most  cotton  mills  and  the  most  spindles 
end  the  most  textile  workers. 

I  believe  that  probably  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  I  have  the  larger  num- 
ber of  textile  workers  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  WnrrE- 
KER  would  probably  have  the  larger  num- 
ber of  textile  plants.  The  plants  in  my 
area  are  generally  speaking  much  larger 
than  those  in  the  Gastonia  area  which 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Whitener  represents. 
It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Stevens,  Bob 
Stevens,  the  head  of  this  great  company 
known  as  the  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  at  one 
time  worked  and  in  fact  he  started  his 
actual  experience  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  textile  industry  in  the  Dimean 
Mill  in  Greenville,  S.C.  many  years  ago 
when  he  was  just  a  young  man.  He  came 
up  the  hard  %vay.  He  knows  the  textile 
industry  from  the  bottom  up.  As  I  said, 
he  actually  worked  in  a  plant  there. 

It  hurts  me,  and  it  has  hurt  me  for 
several  years,  to  read  of  some  of  the  pub- 
licity and  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  about  the  company  that  Bob 
Stevens  represents,  because  I  know  from 
my  own  knowledge,  having  grown  up  in 
the  same  town,  that  is  surrounded  by 
textile  plants  and  the  working  men  in 
those  plants,  many  of  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  object,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
object  before  election.  I  have  a  factory 
in  my  town  of  Charleston  and  they  had 
an  election  sometime  ago  to  form  a  union. 
I  do  not  care  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  do  that.  It  suits  me.  All  I  want  is  a 
fair  election.  I  want  the  company  to  have 
as  much  of  a  chance  as  other  folks  have. 
We  are  not  complaining  about  that. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  None  of  us  are  object- 
ing and  certainly  none  of  us  representing 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  this  Con- 
gress objects  to  a  union  or  the  workers 
in  textile  plants  or  in  a  cotton  mill  or 
cotton  fiaid  or  anyone  in  an  automobile 
factory — everybody  has  the  same  right 
to  organize  and  work  for  his  benefit  as  a 
group  the  same  as  industrialists  have  to 
organizie. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  But  they  should  not  make 
rules  as  they  go  along  and  decide  the 
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case  before  the  case  has  begun,  as  they 
did  in  this  one 

Mr   ASHMORE   That  is  correct 

I  would  say  further  that  the  J.  P  Ste- 
vens Co  .  headed  by  Bob  Stevens,  has  ob- 
tained the  a«e  of  155  years  approximately 
because  it  started  in  the  year  1813  and  by 
prok'ressive  performance  and  not  vlolat- 
iiu'  the  law  intentionally,  as  some  of  these 
labor  i;oons  and  orL-anizers  would  have 
you  believe  and  as  some  of  them  have 
been  propacandi^inu  the  iJublic  in  this 
country    It    lust  -.imply  is  not  true 

As  I  said,  I  am  proud  of  the  Bob  Stevens 
Co  I  am  proud  of  the  employees,  many 
of  whom  I  know  personally  '  know  their 
ability  I  know  of  their  loyalty  I  know 
their  character  I  happen  to  know  per- 
sonally that  in  the  Dunean  Mill  which  is 
owned  by  the  J  P  Stevens  Co  .  and  in 
the  same  buildin«  where  Bob  Stevens  first 
had  his  practical  textile  experience,  they 
have  had  two  elections  in  the  Dunean 
Mills  as  te  whether  or  not  the  people 
warrted  U>-K)in  a  union. 

Mr  RIVERS  I  mst  want  to  say.  just 
in  case  you  i^entlemen  do  not  know  it, 
that  when  youn.,'  Bob  Stevens  was  a  boy 
his  father  sent  him  down  to  work  and  to 
live  in  Greenville  He  was  sent  to  live  in 
Oreenville.  SC.  in  the  district  of  the 
'gentleman  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
AsHMOREl  He  was  also  .sent  to  work  in 
the  Dunean  Mills  and  he  s:ot  to  know 
every    >inirle  solitary  employee. 

A  lot  of  them  have  i,'otten  older  since 
that  time  They  attemped  to  unionize 
this  mill  and'thcy  lost  by  amayiiiq  votes 
on  two  occasions.  Mr  Ashmobe  can  tell 
you  the  very  mill  where  this  youne  man 
started.  Mr  Ashmore  tells  me  that  they 
could  have  ^>o  elections  and  they  still 
would  not  unionize 

Mr   ASHMORE   That  is  correct 

Mr  RI\'ERS  He  knows  what  he  is 
talkint;  about  You  can  ask  him  yourself. 

Mr  ASHMORE  Hie  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  first  election  and  said  that  something 
was  wrong  I  do  not  rememtier  the  de- 
tails, but  they  decided  with  the  ^jrga- 
nizer  and  said  that  J  P  Stevens  &  Co  . 
the  employer,  management,  did  some- 
thing' wronL'  They  said.  Cfo  back  and 
hold  another  election  Hold  it  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  m  a  certain  area  on  Dunean 
Mill  property  so  the  workers  will  not  be 
influenced  in  any  manner  whatsoever." 
God  knows  how  vou  can  be  influenced 
when  you  are  votinsi  by  .secret  ballot 
Anyway  the  VLRB  ordered  that  tlie  elec- 
tion be  held  at  a  certain  jjlace.  at  a  eer- 
tairi  time,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  was  held  The  J  P  Stevens 
Co  workers  voted  against  the  union  by 
a  greater  majority  the  second  time  than 
they  d'd  the  first  tmie. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Can  you  imagine  that,  in 
free  elections 

Mr  ASHMORE  These  so-called  Ste- 
vens cases  have  been  in  the  headlines  of 
the. public  press  of  this  country  for  more 
than  4  years 

To  put  It  simply  and  plainly,  the  heart 
of  the  matter  is.  frankly  my  friends,  that 
»i.':>00  employees  of  the  J  P  Stevens  Co. 
r:c  earning  their  livelihood  :n  that  com- 
pnny.  They  have  not  indicated  they  de- 
r.:i;e  to  join  a  union.  That  is  the  reason 
they  are  working  so  hard  to  try  and  find 
icme  legal  or  illegal  means  of  destroymii 


the  great  company  about  which  we  are 
talking  today,  the  J  P  Stevens  Co 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  mformation 
before  me  I  know  it  is  yetting  late,  and 
I  know  other  Members  wish  to  speak. 
But  before  I  sit  down,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  for  this  one  ixiint.  the 
trouble  in  this  situation  is  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  It  is  a  quasi- 
judicial  organization  that  att<>mpt,s  to 
make  decisions  as  thoutrh  it  was  a  court 
of  la.st  resort  The  incident  that  the  uen- 
tleman  liom  Cieorgla  i  Mr  Brinklev! 
referred  to  is  simply  unbelievable  and 
unheaid  oi  m  tne  United  .^tale.s  ot 
Amenca  where  the  National  labor  Re- 
lations Board  found  against  the  com- 
pany- and  that  IS  their  right  if  they  so 
interpreted    the    testimony. 

Then  they  ordered  Bob  Stevens  or  his 
ptrsonal  leprrsentative  to  go  into  the.se 
plants  and  make  a  confession  of  guilt 
Why.  a  man  fhart-ed  with  stealing  a 
chicken  or  committing  a  murder  in  this 
land  that  we  love  so  much  cannot  be 
ordered  to  confess  his  uilt  if  he  m  his 
own  heart  thinks  he  is  not  uuilty  They 
have  never  contended  anything  but  that 
they  were  abiding  by  the  law.  the 
Stevens  Co  ,  and  for  a  quasi-judicial 
court,  and  then  a  court  nf  appeals,  to 
refuse  to  reverse  a  decision  like  that,  and 
for  the  .'Supreme  Court  of  this  land  to 
uphold  a  decision  of  that  kind  ordering 
a  citizen  of  this  country  to  do  a  thing  of 
that  kind  is  just  unbelievable. 

I  do  not  believe  our  courts  read  the 
record  or  they  would  never  have  ap- 
proved any  such  order  It  is  un-Ameri- 
can, unjust,  unfair,  and  "un-every- 
thing  ■  I  can  think  of.  if  I  were  to  use 
proper  language  under  the  circum- 
stances   It  makes  ine  sick 

Mr  RIVERS.  It  should  make  vou  sick. 
It  makes  everyone  sick 

So  It  Ixjils  down  to  this  The  NLRB 
becomes  the  court  of  last  resort  because 
our  courts  are  so  lazy,  so  indifferent,  so 
preoccupied  that  they  will  not  render 
justice  We  uu-iht  to  create  special  courts 
to  adjudicate  this  type  of  disagreement. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
■entleman  from  Texas  Mr    Fisher). 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  also  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina tor  taking  the  time  to  jiublicly  ex- 
pose some  of  the  sordid  facus  that  he  has 
ver>'  well  discussed  here  today  regarding 
the  so-called  Stevens  rase 

I  fully  share  his  belief  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  should 
either  drastically  change  it*  modus  ope- 
randi, its  conduct.  Its  methods  of  han- 
dling these  disputes,  or  it  should  be  abol- 
ished and  replaced  with  a  labor  court  of 
some  sort,  where  the  American  iieople 
would  liave  .some  assurance  of  getting 
fairness  luid  justice  accorded  to  them 
when  they  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  a 
tnburuU  to  resolve  labor-inanagwnent 
disputes  that  may  arise  in  our  .society. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  study  .some  partvS 
of.  or  most  of,  the  so-called  Stevens  case. 
It  could  be  described  as  a  war  against 
Stevens  It  has  been  L-oing  on.  as  slated, 
for  .several  years.  I  do  not  know  if  the  en- 
tire number  of  instances  have  been  cited 
here  today,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
included  in  the  gentleman's  remarks  As 
I  recall  reading  the  record,  there  have 
been  eight  different  instances  where  ujxin 
free  elections  under  National  Liibor  Rela- 


tions Board  supervision  have  been  held  in 
plants  selected  by  the  union,  not  by 
Stevens,  and  in  each  one  of  those  in- 
stances the  overw  helming  majority  of  the 
employees  have  said.  "We  do  not  want  to 
have  a  union." 

Mr  RIVERS  That  is  correct. 

Mr  FISHER.  One  would  think  in  a 
frei'  <ix-iety  and  free  .America,  with  that 
kind  of  disposition  of  an  i.ssue,  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  and  it  should  be 
rested  The  people  have  spoken.  The 
methods  provided  by  the  Congress  for 
determining  the  i.ssues  and  resolving 
them  have  been  employed  in  a  fair  and 
proper  manner.  Yet,  time  after  time,  de- 
spite these  elections,  we  find  the  union. 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  National  Lal)or 
Relations  Board,  a  Government  agency, 
have  Joined  in  a  conspiracy. 

Mr  RIVERS  Beyond  question  of  a 
doubt 

Mr  FISHER.  They  have  joined  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Stevens  Co.  and 
have  browbeat  and  intimidated  them 
and  made  life  so  miserable  that  they 
would  yield,  contrary  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  employees  themselves. 

Of  course.  It  is  very  difficult  In  this 
busy  life  to  get  people  to  stop  and  study 
these  things,  but  I  think  if  the  American 
people  fully  understood  the  extent  to 
which  this  combination,  this  conspiracy 
between  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  on  the  one  hand  and  the  union 
on  the  other.  Jie  combination  of  the 
two.  is  pitted  against  this  one  corpora- 
tion, if  they  knew  the  facts  in  this,  it 
would  curl  the  hair  of  every  right-think- 
ing American,  and  tliey  would  all  rise  up 
and  demand  that  there  be  a  massive 
fumigation  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  or  that  it  be  replaced  by  a 
labor  relations  court.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  way  out.  unless  there  is  a  drastic 
change  in  the  operation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  pending  now. 
to  create  a  labor  court,  where  people 
would  have  some  assurance  of  fair  treat- 
ment, rather  than  by  a  Government 
agency  which  is  investigator  and  prose- 
cutor and  judge,  in  instance  after  in- 
stance. 

Mr  RIVERS.  And  they  should  practice 
some  elementary  form  of  evidence.  They 
have  not  practiced  any. 

Mr  FISKER.  The  objectivity  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  has  not  been 
there. 

I  understand  a  Senate  committee  is 
now  undertaking  an  investigation  of  the 
NLRB  and  other  agencies.  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  I  am  sure  that  committee 
will  liave  the  cooperation  of  many  peo- 
ple who  are  aware  of  some  of  these  ex- 
ce.sses  and  some  of  these  abuses  of  power, 
some  of  these  miscarriages  of  ju-stice  of 
which  the  NLRB  has  been  a  part.  * 

The  Stevens  Co  should  be  compli- 
mented for  their  courage  and  fairness 
and  ijatience  m  meeting  this  tremendous 
onslaught,  because  it  is  a  powerful  com- 
bination when  the  US.  Government  and 
the  union  combine,  and  not  only  the 
union,  vuth  'he  resources  of  that  par- 
ticular union,  but  also  of  the  AFLr-CIO— 
these  are  combined  against  one  company 
in  a  militant,  determined,  year-after- 
year  war  to  wear  the  company  down 
and  undertake  to  make  the  company 
buckle  under.  Rule  or  ruin  has  been  the 
policy  of  this  combination. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  This  Is  pretty  strong,  be- 
cause in  addition  to  the  resources  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  mentioned, 
they  also  have  the  U.S.  Treasury  behind 
them. 

It  is  a  pretty  strong  financial  organiza- 
tion against  the  Stevens  Co.  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr,  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  part  of 
the  discussion  thus  far,  which  has  been 
led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  dhairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House,  shows  that  the  hearing  examiner 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
failed  to  follow  the  established  principles 
of  receiving  evidence  and  of  evaluating 
evidence  that  Is  received. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  It  becomes  increasingly 
clear,  with  a  study  and  a  restudy  of  this 
order,  which  has.  by  the  failure  of  the 
courts  to  act,  in  effect  been  affirmed  by 
the  courts,  that  the  effect  of  this  order 
is  to  impose  upon  a  company  what  is 
probably  an  unconstitutional,  and  cer- 
tainly an  unconscionable,  J^ype  of  pun- 
ishment in  this  particular  case. 

In  .second  place,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  riearing  examiner 
made  up  his  mind  what  his  decision  was 
going  to  be  before  he  evaluated  the  evi- 
dence and  then  undertook  to  downgrade 
all  evidence  which  was  favorable  to  the 
company  in  this  case. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  It  is  .iust  as  bad  to  tamper 
with  the  evidence  by  a  hearing  examiner 
as  it  is  to  tamper  with  a  jury  by  a  party 
to  a  legal  proceeding. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
take  a  new  look  at  the  rules  of  procedure 
under  which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  operates.  It  may  be  that  some 
good  will  come  out  of  this  iniquitous  de- 
cision by  the  hearing  examiner  and  the 
Board,  and  that  will  be  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  may  undertake  to 
favorably  consider  some  of  the  legislation 
which  has  heretofore  been  proposed  to 
abolish    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  and  to  create  a  labor  court  for  all 
parties.  Some  day  it  may  be  the  unions 
who  feel  they  are  being  discriminated 
against,  as  the  company  does  here. 
Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  FLYNT.  Regardless  of  where  dis- 
crimination takes  place  in  the  hearing  of 
a  judicial  or  quasi- judicial  proceeding,  no 
administrative    body,    no    quasi-judicial 
body,  can  justify  its  existence  unless  it 
follows  the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  procedure  within  the 
United  States.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  make 
a  mockery  of  justice  out  of  any  proceed- 
ing which  comes  before  them.  That  is  ap- 
parently what  has  taken  place  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Never  ever,  ever,  has  any- 
thing like  this  happened  in  America  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   RIVERS.   I   yield   to   the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Columbia,  S.C. 
Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  of  the 


House,  I  certainly  want  to  join  with  the 
others  here  in  expressing  indignation, 
even  wrath,  over  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  subsequent  lack  of  action  taken  by 
the  courts. 

I  am  sure  all  who  have  spoken  are 
more  knowledgeable,  and  certainly  know 
the  parties  involved  much  better  than  I. 
I  am  sure  they  have  mills  in  their  dis- 
tricts of  greater  proportion  than  I  have 
in  my  district. 

But  as  a  lawyer  I  am  concerned  about 
this  decision,  because  I  believe  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  decisions  we  have 
ever  seen,  or  at  least  I  have  ever  read. 
I  want  to  say  this:  Mr.  Bob  Stevens 
certainly  could  have  no  more  able  or  no 
more  courageous  an  advocate  in  present- 
ing his  case  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  also  to  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  I  fear  that  our  limited 
efforts  here  today  will  never  be  able  to 
counteract  what  has  been  done  and  what 
has  been  carried  in  the  press  about  this 
so-called  J.  P.  Stevens  case  over  the 
years. 

I  know  those  who  have  dealt  with  this 
company  know  they  are  of  the  highest 
order.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  their 
employees  likewise  know  they  are  dedi- 
cated. Simply  because  they  have  decided 
they  do  not  wish  to  organize  into  a  union 
certainly   does   not   detract   from   their 
dedication  and  their  ability  as  employees. 
I  think,  really,  although  this  is  a  trag- 
edy,  as  Governor  Tuck   pointed   out   a 
moment  ago,  when  you  require  a  man, 
as  this  NLRB  required  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.,  to  announce  to  its  employees,  "I  am 
guilty  and  I  am  in  violation  of  the  law," 
why,  that  goes  against  evei-y  semblance 
of  basic  jurisprudence  that  we  have  had 
in  this  country.  Why,  you  can  be  accused 
of  murder  and  be  convicted  and  then,  as 
you  are  led  to  the  electric  chair,  you  can 
still  proclaim  your  innocence  and  no  one 
can  compel  you  to  say  that  you  are  guilty 
except  the  NLRB  in  this  instance  which 
compelled  Stevens  to  stand  up  and  say 
he  was  guilty  when  he  verily  believed  he 
was  not.  The  greater  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence and  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  evidence  established  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  guilty.  Yet  the  examiner  of  the 
NLRB  and  later  the  NLRB  decided  ar- 
bitrarily that  he  was  guilty. 

May  I  say  this  to  my  dear  friend  from 
Charleston  and  the  others  who  have 
spoken  and  the  Members  of  this  House, 
as  someone  alluded  to  earlier,  perhaps 
this  atrocious  decision  w  ill  result  in  some 
good.  Perhaps  it  will  awaken  us  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  to  the  absolute 
necessity  to  do  something  about  the 
NLRB. 

In  May  of  last  year,  I  believe  it  was, 
as  a  result  of  this  decision  and  other 
decisions  by  this  Board.  I  had  concluded 
that  they  were  unable  to  do  the  job  that 
Congress  wanted  them  to  do;  that  they 
were  causing  more  animosity  and  bring- 
ing about  more  dissension  and  disrup- 
tion of  relations  between  employers  and 
employees  than  they  were  settling  deci- 
sions as  they  were  intended  to  do  when 
they  were  established.  So  back  In  May  of 
last  year  I  concluded  that  there  was  no 
hope  In  the  NLRB  and  Introduced  a  bill 
then  to  abolish  it  and  substitute  in  its 
place  a  15-meiBber  labor  court  with  men 


of  judicial  experience  to  deal  with  this 
in  an  impartial  manner. 

Again  let  me  commend  my  esteemed 
leader  and  friend  from  Charleston  for 
presenting  the  case  for  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  In  my  judgment  I  think  it  is  more- 
over a  case  for  American  industrj"  and 
moreover  I  think  it  is  a  case  for  the 
American  employee  and  moreover  I  think 
it  is  a  case  for  the  American  people,  be- 
cause any  man  and  any  lawyer,  espe- 
cially one  who  would  read  this  case, 
would  certainly  be  astounded  at  the  de- 
cision that  was  made  by  the  NLRB  ex- 
aminer and  by  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  now  yield  to  the  dean  of 
"my  delegation,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  1  Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Rivers]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me  and 
for  securing  this  time  this  afternoon, 
and  especially  I  wish  to  commend  him  on 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  agree  with 
eveiT  word  he  said  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  participated  in  this  de- 
bate have  said  this  afternoon.  I  am  cer- 
tainly disturbed  over  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  compel  any 
person  to  get  on  the  stand  and  tell  a  lie. 
I  just  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
Government  agency  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  that  would  stoop  to  com- 
pelling a  man  of  Mr.  Bob  Stevens'  char- 
acter and  ability  to  make  a  statement 
which  he  knows  is  untnie  and  which  we 
all  know  is  untrue.  All  of  us  have  had 
dealings  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  com- 
pany during  the  past  30  to  35  years,  and 
if  there  was  ever  a  company  which  en- 
joys a  fine  reputation,  it  is  the  Stevens 
Co.  I  know  on  several  occasions  when  the 
employees  ordered  an  election  and  they 
had  been  soundly  defeated  on  each  occa- 
sion, these  people  who  were  there  stay- 
ing at  large  hotels  in  my  hometown  and 
in  other  towns  where  J.  P.  Stevens  have 
plants  continued  to  remain  in  them  to 
ti-j'  to  conduct  this  business  even  though 
they  had  been  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wonder  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  convince  the  labor  unions 
that  companies  hke  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 
will  not  get  on  their  knees  and  crawl  to 
the  union.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  in  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation and  commendations  to  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  for  the  .service  they  have 
rendered  not  only  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  most  especially  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  also 
during  the  days  of  preparation  for  war 
and  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  devoted  special  re- 
search to  developing  products  that  would 
fimction  properly  in  various  specialities 
systems.  For  instance,  this  company 
makes  60  separate  fabrics  for  parachute 
uses  alone  simply  because  these  para- 
chutes have  to  perform  very  differently  in 
the  varied  fimctions  from  bringing  fight- 
ing men  down  safely  to  slowing  space 
capsules.  The  entire  Congress  should  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  of  54  firms  that  bid  to 
supply  worsted  serge  for  uniforms  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  39  are  not  out  of  the 
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business  Tlie  J  P  Stevens  Co  is  con- 
tinuing to  supply  our  Government  textile 
materials  for  uniforms,  linens,  and  every 
other  Item  used  in  a  war  vclthout  any 
delay  or  squabbling  as  to  prices 

Some  union  labor  representatives  liave 
spent  hours  in  an  effort  to  unionize  J  P 
Stevens  Co  without  succeeding,  since  this 
great  company  has  always  paid  lii'^her 
salaries  than  the  unions  demand.  Only  a 
liandful  of  employees  iia\e  made  an  ef- 
fort to  unionLie  the  i.idividual  J  P  Ste- 
vens plants  in  my  Str.te  Mr  Bob  Stevens, 
president  of  thts  company,  served  with 
distinction  as  Secretary  of  War  for  a 
number  of  years  and  it  .-eems  to  me  that 
our  Government  .-should  thank  and  heap 
praises  on  the  .shoulders  of  the  officials  of 
the  J  P  Stevens  Co  for  the  fine  record 
of  performance  they  have  rendered  the 
l)eople  of  this  country  during  the  past 
154  .\ears. 

In  my  jmnible  oppiion.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  with  its  prolabor 
.-tatf  oiTioes  .ire  doine  everything  possible 
to  destrt'V  t  .e  record  of  this  outstanding 
company  iind  one  of  our  largest  tax- 
payers. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  cer- 
tainly a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  this  great  com- 
paTiy  when  it  d>jes  not  take  a  detective  or 
unusual  brain  to  >ee  that  certain  ele- 
ments in  this  country  are  doing  every- 
thing poss-ble  10  destroy  the  fine  record 
made  by  the  J    P   Steven.^  Co. 

Mr  RIVRRS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
truished  j^entlcman  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ecntleman  %  u-id  ■" 

Mr  RIVERS  I  vield  to  the  distin- 
pu'.shed  L'enlleman  from  Greenwood.  S  C. 
(Mr  DornI 

Mr  rX^RTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  '.vish  to 
commend  the  d'stinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  especially  for 
takms  th*s  special  order  today  on  this 
subject  I  know  of  no  one  better  able  to 
lead  this  discussion  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  I  think  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  distiftgutshed  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  RiversI 
lead  us  here  m  this  discussion  of  this 
tragic  state  of  affairs  concerning  one  of 
the  greatest  companies  :n  the  l^story  of 
the  United  States  of  Ame;  ica. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  Mr  Bob  Stevens 
Is  a  great  patriot,  I  know  that  his  com- 
pany is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
American  democracy  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  >pcnt  more  of  his  ti.ne  dedi- 
cated to  the  GI.  dedicated  to  »hose  men 
serving  at  the  front,  and  to  those  em- 
ployees who  are  associated  with  those 
men  .<;tandmg  cuard  on  the  ramparts  of 
f'-eedom  all  over  the  world  than  Mr  Bob 
Stevens 

Mr.  Speaker.  th:s  Is  a  war  today  of  in- 
dustrial potential  as  well  as  a  war  of 
fighting  at  the  front.  And  this  trreat 
country  of  ours,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  so  ably  stated,  has  since 
1813 — in  fact,  since  the  War  of  1812 — in- 
cluding the  War  of  1812— has  done  as 
much  to  pres»"rve  freedom  as  any  other 
company  in  the  history  of  our  great  Re- 
public 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  is  tragic 


that  this  company  and  tho  men  who  ri'P- 
resent  it.  men  such  as  Mr  Bob  Stevens, 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  the  I>part- 
mrnt  of  the  .^rmy  under  to'-mer  Presi- 
dent General  Eisenhower,  and  who  was 
an  associate  of  the  late  nn-at  General 
MacArthur.  find  all  of  thf.sc  great  mi<  n 
who  liave  he'ped  preserve  the  freedom  of 
our  country.  :t  is  nonic  and  tragic  that 
he  has  to  stand,  as  does  the  rommandcr 
of  {hi-  Purbln  In  North  K  t-i  nnd  be  siita- 
jectfd  to  the  s.ime  kuid  uf  tactics  of  tet- 
tine  up  and  sayine,    I  am  cuilty  '• 

And.  Mr  Speaker.  I  w.iuldV^v  to  my 
beloved  chairman  of  the  Commlitee  on 
Armed  Services  uf  this  great  body  that 
if  the  commandii-  of  the  {'nebln  did  get 
up  today  anci^say.  'I  am  guilty."  I  be- 
lieve he  would  be  released  But  he  is  not 
^ping  to  do  it.  becaiiso  he  was  in  inU  rna- 
tional  waters 

And.  Mr  Speaker,  u  i:.  mv  ipinlon  that 
it  IS  just  is  much  a  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  for  people  in  the 
Uniifd  States  like  the  great  J  P.  Stevens 
Co.  to  have  to  bow  down  to  similar  tac- 
tics, tictics  which  are  demanded  by  the 
CommunLsts  in  North  Korea  nnd  who 
are  trving  to  make  the  people  whom 
they  capture  and  grab  uiwn  the  high 
seas,  come  to  the  same  .situation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  the  employees  of 
this  great  company.  This  company  has 
over  30  plants  located  in  the  preat  State 
of  South  Carolina.  I  know  about  the 
.schools  Mhich  tliey  have  .supported.  I 
know  about  the  phiiantinopies  of  this 
company,  and  I  know  alx)Ut  the  elec- 
tions which  were  tield.  and  in  every  sin- 
lile  instance,  the  fine  American  people 
m  those  plants  cho.se  not  to  join  this 
union,    as   an   American   iight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sli  to  commend  again 
my  distinguushed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  my  coi- 
league.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  Mr  Rivers  I,  for 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  pe<..ple.  I  foel  that  ue  ought  to 
do  something  about  ir. 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  dislui- 
guished  .gentleman  from  Greenwood. 
S.C.  and  I  want  to  .say  this  in  closing: 
Other  industries  iiad  better  take  note  of 
what  has  .lappened  to  the  J  P  Stevens 
Co..  and  warn  them  that  a  quasi-judicial 
board  which  has  no  rules  of  procedure 
can  make  the  rules  as  it  goes  along  and 
make  the  decisions  before  the  case  be- 
gins and  then  have  the  courLs  to  be  so 
lethargic,  so  lazy,  so  indifferent,  so  pre- 
occupied, that  they  will  not  even  look 
into  the  manner  m  which  these  people 
have  conducted  the  so-called  trials 
which  in  my  opinion  represents  one  of 
the  darkest  ages  in  the  history  of  our 
legal  jurisprudence. 

And  it  is  notice  to  them,  they  may  be 
next,  this  could  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  our  free  enterprise  .system.  It 
could  And  we  had  better  do  something 
about  It  before  it  is  too  late,  because  this 
is  serious — this  is  serious. 

I  have  a  Stevens  mill  in  my  district. 
The  people  are  tickled  to  death  for  the 
oppoilunity  to  work  for  this  great  com- 
pany. They  love  their  jobs.  They  do  not 
want  anybody  tampering  with  them. 
They  w  ant  the  freedom  to  come  and  to  ko 
and  to  do  what  they  have  a  right  to  do. 


but  they  do  not  want  this  NLRB  to  come 
down  there  and  fool  with  them  And 
this  is  disgraceful — disgraceful— before 
Almighty  Crod. 

Mr  WATS(^)N  Mr  Siwaker.  will  tho 
L'tntUmaii  yieW 

Mr  RIVERS.  Certainlv  I  will  yield  to 
the  '.•cntliman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  \V.«iTSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  iientleman  initially 
asked  for  unanimous  consent  fur  some  of 
our  other  colleagues  to  put  .some  com- 
ments in  the  Record,  but  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  thrm  will  want  to  do  so.  I  know 
that  one  of  our  colleagues  from  South 
Carolina,  who  is  now  presiding  as  the 
Speaker,  has  a  lot  of  textiles  in  his  ar.  a. 
and  I  know  that  he  is  vitally  concerned 
and  interested  in  them  Therefore  I  hope 
that  the  pentleman  will  make  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request  so  thfvt 
others  might  put  their  remarks  in  the 
Record 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Spiukir.  the 
iccmt  decision  ut  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  tlie  case  of  the  J.  P. 
Stevens  Co.  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
Americans.  It  is  of  preatcr  concern  that 
the  highest  Court  in  our  land  did  not 
even  bother  to  review  the  shocking 
action  of  the  NLRB. 

As  a  lawyer,  it  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension that  any  ciuasi-judicial  body  or 
any  court  in  America  would  undertake 
to  require  any  litit-ant  tt  publiclv  ,\d- 
mit  uuilt  when  that  lititant  had  dcnud 
Ljuilt  through  all  of  the  tribunals  avail- 
able to  It.  This  IS  what  was  done  in  the 
Stevens  case. 

As  a  former  prosecutor,  I  have  tried 
many  defendants  who  profe.ssed  their 
innocence,  notwithstanding  an  adverse 
decision  by  a  jury.  I  would  never  have 
been  a  party  to  reouinn.^  that  defendant 
to  i.Hiblicly  admit  cuilt  when  he  insi.=-ted 
upon  his  innocence.  It  was  t.he  function 
of  the  court  to  provide  the  penalty  pro- 
\ided  by  law  and  not  to  bring  about  a 
forced  confession. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  Concre.ss  to  take  a  new  Lxik  at  the 
entire  operation  of  the  NLRB.  If  the 
shocking  actions  taken  in  the  Stevens 
ca.se  are  accepted  by  the  Congress,  we 
w  ill  see  a  new  body  of  law  develop  in  our 
country  which  will  destroy  the  richts  of 
every  citizen. 

This  case  transcends  in  imi^ortance 
the  iii'hts  of  the  parties  involved  in  this 
particular  incident.  It  is  of  importance 
to  every  American  and  we  should  call  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  our 
cauntry  by  every  possible  means. 

When  the  matter  was  first  brou'^rht  to 
my  attention.  I  was  reluctant  to  inject 
myself  into  what  seemed  t.j  me  to  be  a 
private  lawsuit.  That  first  impression  of 
mine  was  abandoned  when  I  found  the 
time  to  read  the  NLRB  decision,  the 
record,  and  orders  entered  by  the  court. 
It  is  only  after  careful  consideration  cf 
this  information  that  I  arise  to  dicry  the 
procedures  and  iemcdif^^*+M;escribcd  by 
the  NLRB  and  sanctiorfFci  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  ."Speaker,  in  cmclu- 
sioii  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  tientlcnun 
who  have  particij>ated  in  this  discussion, 
and  to  thank  them  for  th.e  yieat  conli  ibu- 
tions  Uhey  have  made. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Members 
w  ho  are  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  my  special  order  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  within  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Gettys'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  RELIABILITY 
ACT  OF  1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
jjleased  today  to  join  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  IMr.  Ottincer] 
in  introducing  legislation  entitled  "The 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  of  1968," 
Our  able  colleague  deserves  hearty  com- 
mendation for  initiating  this  most  desir- 
able bill  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
be  associated  with  him. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  massive  power 
blackouts  which  have  frequently  struck 
various  sections  of  the  Nation  in  recent 
years.  It  also  adds  new  consumer  protec- 
tion and  conservation  provisions  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  This  legislation  es- 
sentially would  do  the  following: 

First,  direct  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  utility  planning  on 
a  regional  basis,  and  to  pass  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  all  major  new  transmission  lines 
and  generating  facilities: 

Second,  assure  that  adequate  power  is 
available  throughout  every  system  in  or- 
der to  prevent  such  massive  failures  as 
the  great  Northeast  blackout  of  Novem- 
ber 1965; 

Third,  call  for  a  change  in  the  Federal 
condemnation  law.  providing  for  judicial 
review  of  a  condemnation  proceeding  to 
insure  that  the  action  is  not  only  in  the 
public  Interest,  but  that  no  better  alter- 
native for  the  utility  project  is  available; 
and 

Fourth,  require  that  utility  companies 
make  regular  public  disclosures  of  their 
expenditures  for  advertising,  public  rela- 
tions, promotion,  and  other  activities  not 
directly  related  to  ser\'ice  or  to  the  gen- 
eration or  transmission  of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Northeast 
blackout  of  November  1965.  and  subse- 
quent failures,  graphically  illustrate  the 
fact  that  only  the  type  of  Federal  action 
called  for  in  this  bill  can  truly  protect 
the  public.  Recent  statements  by  power 
1  xperls  testify  that  only  the  unusually 
cix)l  summer  last  year  prevented  a  cata- 
strophic regionwide  failure. 

These  blackouts  so  obviously  jeopar- 
dize imblic  health  and  welfare  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  act.  and  act  now,  to 
iH-event  anything  like  the  great  blackout 
from  happening  again.  Need  I  point  out 
t'lat  in  my  own  city  of  New  York  during 
that  incident,  major  air  tragedies  were 
a  verted  only  because  it  was  a  clear  night. 
Had  it  been  overcast,  I  hesitate  to  think 
of  what  would  have  happened.  As  it  was, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 


stranded,  while  business  losses  totaled 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  regular  public  disclosure  provision 
is  designed  to  insure  that  rate-payers 
funds  are  not  misused  or  allocated  for 
nonpower  projects  such  as  was  the  case, 
recently  in  New  York.  In  that  instance,  a 
major  utility  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  a  project  which  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  FPC.  A  good  portion  of 
those  funds  were  used  for  publicity  and 
advertising  to  promote  the  project  with 
the  FPC  and  the  public.  Disclosure  of 
such  outlays  will,  of  course,  go  a  long 
way  toward  discouraging  such  abuses  and 
should  bring  all  such  transactions  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conservation 
measures  that  will  be  t.ccomplished  by 
enactment  of  this  legislation  must  be 
provided  for  the  unborn  generations  of 
Americans  yet  to  inherit  this  great  lahd 
of  ours, 

A  PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE 
BUDGET  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Baring]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  present- 
ing the  1969  budget,  the  administration 
pointed  out  that,  faced  with  a  costly  war, 
it  had  to  choose  carefully  among  com- 
peting demands  on  our  resources.  There- 
fore, the  administration  said  it  was  of- 
fering a  set  of  priorities. 

Yet  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  budget  re- 
veals that  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  shows  an  in- 
crease of  over  $10  million  compared  to 
1968  and  the  number  of  employees  in- 
creased from  82  in  1968  to  107  for  1969. 
The  Foundation's  budget  for  1969  is 
nearly  double  that  of  1967. 

Surely  such  high  priority  programs  of 
the  Foundation,  such  as  issuing  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  study  the 
history  of  the  comic  strip,  to  research 
and  edit  the  unpublished  memoirs  of 
the  Spaniard  Oviedo.  for  a  study  on  the 
political  thought  of  William  of  Ockham, 
14th-century  theologist  and  philosopher. 
and  research  of  sign  language  of  the 
monkey,  the  latter  being  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Nevada,  in  my  State,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  any  increase  to  our 
staggering  national  debt. 

If  the  administration  deems  it  must 
spend  this  $10  million,  then  at  least  put 
it  in  a  program  where  it  will  do  the  coun- 
try some  good. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  the  country  with  a 
concise,  responsible  national  budget. 

It  meets  high  priority  national  needs, 
supports  the  fight  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam, and  strengthens  the  prosperity 
Americans  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  7 
years. 

The  1969  budget  is  as  tightly  controlled 
as  any  I  have  ever  seen  a  President  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress.  Only  the  most 
pressing  domestic  and  national  commit- 
ments are  being  honored.  The  total 
amount  increa,ses  only  $10.4  billion  over 
last  year,  and  this  represents  mandatory 
increases  for  veterans  benefits,  social 
security,  and  medicare  payments,  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

President  Johnson  has  ri  set  national 
priorities.  Funds  have  been  shifted  from 
older  programs  to  new  programs — such  as 
job  training  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, the  fight  against  crime,  health 
care  for  children  and  mothers,  housing 
lor  middle-  and  low-income  groups. 

The  President  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  he  intends  to  keep  costs 
down,  reduce  expenditures  to  a  mini- 
mum, but  still  get  the  most  social  and 
economic  usefulness  out  of  every  dollar. 

The  President's  budget  cannot  do  what 
it  must,  if  the  Congress  does  not  con- 
tribute to  fiscal  responsibility.  The  sur- 
tax must  be  enacted.  To  do  so  soon  will 
avoid  the  serious  consequences  of  infla- 
tion and  tight  money.  Not  to  do  so  w  ill  be 
a  denial  of  our  duty. 

We  have  here  a  fiscal  document  which 
is  the  foundation  for  a  better  and  greater 
America.  It  is  the  fuel  which  fires  the 
great  engine  of  the  American  state  and 
our  society.  Let  us  accept  it.  study  it.  and 
approve  those  measures  which  our  citi- 
zens and  our  friends  overseas  expect  of  a 
great  nation. 

Let  us  say  •Yes"  to  a  great  President. 


A    RESPONSIBLE    AND    RESPONSIVE 
NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Mr,  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


ROSENTHAL  PROPOSES  AID  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosetnthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
national  preoccupation  w  ith  youtii  tt'nds 
to  divert  us  from  elTectivc  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  our  older  citizens.  We 
may  dejilore  this  emphasis,  but  so  f  <r  we 
have  done  little  tx)  correct  ii.  Last  year, 
for  example,  we  had  the  chance  to  up- 
date our  cumbersome  social  security  pro- 
gram so  that  it  could  tmly  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  older  Americans.  We 
missed  that  chance  because  we  were  will- 
ing to  compromise  with  these  pressing 
needs.  We  passed  a  compromise  revision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  w  as  lack- 
luster where  not  actually  regressive. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
effect  a  comprehensive  updating  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Our  older  citizens,  as 
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well  as  the  mllJIoas  of  vounKer  families 
wt'.o  even  Uxlay  support  aRing  parenLs. 
dcerve  a  l>Hter  bill  than  was  nivrn  to 
them  fest  year  My  bill  would  substitute 
realistic  u'uldelines  for  all  of  the  obsolete 
provlslorw  encrusted  Into  the  present 
bill  By  rai>ln»,'  benefits  by  an  averaKe  of 
35  [Jercent.  my  bill  would  make  our  social 
security  laws  more  reflective  of  senior 
citizen  needs. 

Major  provisions  include — 

First  Minimum  monthly  retirement 
tkuuflts  of  $100  per  individual  and  $150 
I>er  coutile.  and  averaci'  monthly  retire- 
ment benefit  nt  S13.!  and  $220  respec- 
tively. 

Second  Automatic  cost-of-livine  ad- 
justments which  would  relieve  Coneress 
of  much  of  the  need  to  adjust  the  Social 
Security  Act  each  year  through  the 
legislative  proce.ss 

Third.  Prescription  dru«  cost^s  to  be 
added  as  allowable  benefits  for  recipients 
wiHinu  to  pay  an  optional  extra  dollar 
I>er  month  on  premiums  Tiiis  would  be 
a  maior  addition  to  social  security  bene- 
fit.s.  lone  advocated  by  studenf.s  of  the 
program,  which  would  meet  the  needs 
impo.sed  by  th.^  .spiraling  co^ts  of  mod- 
ern dnies 

Fourth  Elimtnatin?  regressive  re- 
strictions imixised  on  the  1967  amend- 
ments on  welfare  rrcipients  who  also  re- 
ceive .social   security   benefits. 

Fifth  Eliminating  the  restrictions 
placed  (>n  Federal  support  of  State  in- 
surance programs  for  the  medically  in- 
digent by  the  amendments  passed  in 
1967  This  provision  would  insure  the 
continuation  of  programs  Ulse  New  York 
State's  medicaid  wh.ch  were  endangered 
by  the  1967  restriction.^ 

Si.xth  Increased  allowable  income  ceil- 
ings for  soc  al  security  recipients  over  65 
years  of  ate  The  i?resent  ceilings  are 
unreali.s^ira  !y  low.  and  provide  no  in- 
cent've  for  older  Amencan.s  to  continue 
productive  part-time  •mployment. 

Seventh  Classifying  parents  of  social 
security  recipients  as  dependent  bene- 
flclanes. 

Eighth  Granting  elislblUty  to  other- 
wise eligible  widows  who  remarry.  Pres- 
ently, such  widows  are  denied  the  bene- 
fits otherwi.^e  due  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  is  an  Integrated 
propi^sal  aimed  at  solving  the  complex 
problem  of  guaranteeing  a  retired  life 
of  dignity,  independence,  and  freedom 
from  care  for  20  million  .-Xmencans 
today,  and  for  the  many  millions  more 
who  will  soon  become  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits. 


WHAT'H.NPPENKU   IN   GREECE? 

Mr.  TIRRNAN  Mr  Sj^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr  Rose-.th^lI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  !X)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objuction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island:' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  mean- 
ini,ful  asstsiments  of  events  in  Greece 
are  exceedingly  hard  to  come  by.  and  this 
dearth  of  responsible  information  can 
only  intensify  the  awkwardness  of  our 
responses  to  the  April  coup.  For  example. 


I  feel  that  our  recent  resumption  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  junta  that 
pre.sently  rules  Greece  may  well  have 
been  hasty. 

It  IS  clear  that  we  need  to  know  con- 
siderably more  about  ttie  context  of  the 
present  Greek  drama  than  we  now  know. 
The  December  1967  issu^  of  Commentary 
magazine  includes  a  i)rovocative  article 
by  Maurice  Goldbloom  that  fills  some  of 
our  informational  needs  Mr.  Goldbloom 
has  had  a  long  and  continuous  as.socia- 
tion  with  Greece  since  1950-51.  when  he 
served  as  the  labor  information  officer  of 
the  US  economic  mission  to  Greece  He 
can  claim  expert  knowledge  of  recent 
Greek  hist'iy.  and  his  article,  titled 
What  Happened  m  Greece,"  is  a  valu- 
able summary  of  tiie  background  to  the 
purrent  upheaval 

Tlie  article  lollows: 

What  Happenfo  im  GRrEcr 
iBy  Maurice  OoUIbloomi 

On  Murch  12.  1947.  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man asked  Congress  to  nlU  Greece  t<i  preserve 
.i  Wiiy  of  life  .  bused  ujx)n  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  .  .  .  distinguished  by  free  In.sti- 
tutlons.  represent:! live  government,  tree  elec- 
tions. gu;irjntees  i>I  mdiviihi.il  libprtv.  Irte- 
doin  "t  speech  :ind  religion,  und  ireedum 
from  political  oppression  "  Twenty  ye.irs 
lAter.  on  April  21.  1967.  n  smnll  eroup  of  army 
offlcers  seized  power  in  Greece  In  order  to 
thwsrt  the  will  of  the  niajontv.  destroy  free 
institutions,  abolish  representative  govern- 
ment, and  prevent  free  elections  They  put  an 
end  to  ill!  gu.ir.mtees  of  individual  liberty, 
throttled  freedom  of  speech,  imposed  a  hand- 
plcJced  .-kdnnnlstration  on  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  and  began  a  reign  of  terror 
against  political  dissenters.  The  officers  who 
did  this  had  been  trained  by  American  mili- 
tary missions  nnd  the  weapons  they  used  liad 
been  supplied  by  the  Ctnlted  St  ites:  Indeed, 
the  weapons  with  which  they  maintain 
themselves  in  power  are  still  being  supplied 
by  tlie  L'ntted  Stites  Guen  the  f.ict  that, 
from  J947  to  li)67.  the  inHucnce  of  the  United 
Stites  on  Greek  allalrs  has  been  at  all  times 
p.ir.imount.  It  is  .s-carcely  ^urprt'lng  that  the 
overwhelming  n»;i)orlty  of  Greeks  should  re- 
gard the  United  States  as  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  coup  which  has  destroyed  their 
country's  frerdom 

It  13  an  Indictment  which,  though  errone- 
ous in  detail,  cont.ims  a  large  element  of 
truth.  For  the  coup,  though  not  organized 
with  the  support  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
the  trmted  Stites.  was  In  considerable  part 
made  pofstble  by  the  fact  that  American 
policy  in  Greece  had  long  nnce  lost  sight  of 
the  goals  described  by  President  Truman  In 
1947  The  defense  of  liberty  and  democracy 
had  been  r.pl.iced  by  ■antl-Communlsm'  at 
a  time  when  Communism  had  ceased  to  rep- 
resent a  significant  threat  to  Greek  freedom. 
And  tT  defend  tbe  ■'nnti-Communlst"  cause, 
the  United  States  had  relied  on  the  Greek 
armed  forces,  the  palace  and  the  politic.il 
RifTht 

In  Its  original  intervention  in  Greece,  the 
United  States  had  taken  over  not  merely  the 
role  :h«t  Britain  had  hitherto  played,  but 
its  policy — rhe  policy  of  the  Labour  govern- 
ment of  Clement  ."Vtlee — ivs  well  This  con- 
sisted of  supplying  whatever  military  and 
economic  aid  was  necessary  to  prevent  a 
forcible  Communist  takeover,  while  at  the 
same  time  blocking  any  attempt  by  the  Right 
to  use  the  civil  war  as  an  excuse  for  tstab- 
llshlJig  its  own  dlclatorsfhlp  Neither  goal  was 
easy  to  achieve,  but  the  .second  was  probi'bly 
the  more  difficult  For  the  Left  and  Center 
were  sharply  tllvUled  not  only  between  the 
Communists  and  their  aUies  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  aati-Comniunista  on  the  other,  but 
also  wuhln  the  latter  group  Thus  the  elec- 
tion of  1946 — held  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Left -Center   Premier.   Theailstocles   Sophou- 


11s— was  nevertheless  boycotted  both  by  Com- 
munists ^nd  by  Important  mtKlrrate  centrists 

The  result  of  this  boycott,  und  of  the  right- 
ist terror  In  the  countryside  \^^  which  it  was 
a  response,  was  a  parliament  In  which  the 
Cenifr  had  little  more  than  token  reprcscn- 
t.itlon  and  the  Left  had  none  at  all.  Only 
verv  strong  prpssure  tirst  from  the  British, 
then  from  the  Americans  prevented  the  Right 
from  using  I's  parliamentary  majority— and 
Its  complete  control  of  the  mllUary  and  secu- 
rity forces — to  consolidate  us  power  by  estab- 
lishing a  dictatorship.  At  American  Insist- 
ence, a  rr.alltlon  government  war  formed  w  I'h 
SophouUs  ,ns  Premier,  It  held  oflice  until  his 
death  in  June  1949,  when  It  wa,s  lollowed 
first  by  another  coalition  ministry  and  then 
bv  a  iion-pa.ty  government  to  conduct  elec- 
tions. These  elections  took  place  after  the 
final  collapse  of  the  Communist  guerrllas 
They  resulted  in  a  swerpiiig  victory  for  the 
Center  I'nd  Left;  when  tlie  King  atvcmple<l. 
even  so.  to  arrange  a  conservative  coalition 
between  the  defeated  Right  and  the  right 
wing  of  the  Center.  US  Anibas.siidor  Henry 
Grady  wTote  a  letter  stating  In  etTect  that 
the  United  States  felt  that  Its  aid  could  only 
be  used  effectively  by  a  government  which  re- 
flected the  will  of  the  people  as  shown  by 
the  elections.  In  the  face  of  the  '  Grady  let- 
ter" the  pEriace  yielded  and  called  on  a  cen- 
tri.st.  General  Nicholas  Plastlras  (who  had 
headed  the  government  which  suppressed  the 
Communist  revolt  of  1944-t.T)  to  form  .i 
government. 

The  appointment  of  Plastlras  ns  Premier 
In  1050  represented  a  major  triumph  fur 
American  policv  Greece  at  last  had  a  gov- 
ernment capable  of  rebiuldmg  the  democracy 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  General  John 
Met  ixas  in  l'J36.  and  which  had  remained  In 
abeyance  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  not.  t5 
be  sure,  a  government  with  a  stable  parlLi- 
mentary  majority,  and  It  actually  remained 
In  office  for  only  a  few  months.  But  it  v.as 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  other  Center  cn;iii- 
tions.  some  headed  by  Plastlras  and  some  by 
.Sophocles  Venizelos.  over  the  next  two  years 
Despite  changes  m  personnel,  these  govern- 
ments ['reserved  a  considerable  measure  c  1 
continuity  in  policy;  they  began  to  release 
ttae  huge  number  of  political  prisoners  (over 
fifty  thousand  at  the  beginning  ot  1950»  who 
had  been  incarcerated  in  llie  course  of  the 
civil  w.ir.  and  to  Institute  essential  economic 
reforms. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  year  1950  also 
represented  a  turning-point  In  American 
policy,  not  lu  Greece  alone  but  In  most  parts 
of  the  world.  For  with  the  Korean  War.  anti- 
Communlsm  changed  from  a  policy  to  an 
obsession.  In  the  days  ul  the  Marshall  Plan, 
the  United  States  liad  in  ^.eneral  sought  to 
build  up  healthy  and  progressive  economics 
as  a  barrier  to  Communist  political  penetra- 
tion; It  had  regarded  political  and  economic 
reforms  as  a  necessity,  and  the  democr:itic 
Left  as  their  most  hkely  sponsor.  But  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  the  strug- 
gle against  Communism  wiis  increasingly  r  - 
garded  as  a  military  and  police  matter,  ..nd 
the  Right  bec.ime  its  chosen  instrument  In 
Washington,  this  atUtude  was  exempliticd 
not  only  by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  taut  by 
some  of  his  chosen  targets.  It  bore  fruit  in 
large-scale  material  support  for  the  French 
colonial  war  in  Indochina,  and  later— though 
less  directly — in  Algeria,  as  well  as  m  Ameri- 
can insistence  on  German  learmameni. 

Of  course,  an  element  of  sympathy  for  the 
Right  :is  the  most  reliable  bastion  against 
Communism  had  always  been  present  in 
Amenc.in  (and  British)  policy,  if  only  be- 
cause such  attitudes  were  ingrained  In  many 
of  the  military  and  even  civtu.in  ixecutors  of 
that  policy.  In  Greece,  the  British  nulit  iry 
and  police  missions,  nnd  later  their  American 
counterparts,  had  consistently  sought  to 
strengthen  right-wing  control  of  the  .irmy 
and  security  forces,  even  while  the  respec- 
tive embassies  were  trying  to  hold  tlie  Right 
In  check   on   the   political   front    And   tiiere 
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were  also  civilian  officials  who  connived  with 
the  Right  to  frustrate  Embassy  policy. 

While  Henry  Grady  was  US.  Ambassador, 
however,  right-wing  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  nnd  civilian  bureaucracies  In 
Cire(>cp  only  obstructed  US  policy;  they  did 
not  make  it  Tlie  situation  altered  com- 
pletely after  John  Peurlfoy  succeeded  Grady 
III  1950  Grady's  departure  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  linked  with  the  change  in 
Washington  policy  that  wa-s  t.ikl'ig  place  at 
that  time,  but  the  choice  of  Pevirifoy  as  a 
suc<'e.ssor  may  have  reflected  a  Washington 
decision  to  give  the  Greek  Right  wholehearted 
.\merlcan  support.  In  any  case,  that  policy 
was  adopted  under  Peurlfoy.  and  was  main- 
t.ilned  for  mar.y  ye.ars  by  his  successors. 

Sup:x)rtliig  toe  Right,  as  it  happens,  was 
not  an  altogether  ca.sy  thing  to  do.  For.  if 
not  quite  as  fir.gmented  as  Its  opponents, 
the  Greek  Right  also  included  a  number  of 
feuding  f.ictlons.  In  the  armed  forces,  the 
British  and  American  mi.sslons  had  backed 
different  groups;  after  American  aid  beciame 
more  important  than  British,  the  American- 
backed  faction  headed  by  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander Papagos  became  dominant,  but  Its 
British-supported  rivals  still  held  key  posts. 
In  the  political  field,  similarly,  there  was  a 
sharp  split  between  P.ipagos  and  the  palace, 
.ind  there  were  rightist  politicians  who  sup- 
ported each. 

These  dU-lslons  were  crucial  in  the  failure 
of  an  attempted  nphtist  niilit.ory  coup  in 
May  1951,  At  that  time  IDE.A,  an  organiza- 
tion of  army  officers  which  h.ad  received  the 
b.icklng  of  the  L^.S.  military  mission,  tried 
to  replace  the  Center  government  of  Sopho- 
cles Venizelos  with  a  dict.atorship  headed  by 
Papagos.  It  was  widely  assumed  that  IDEA 
had  been  encouraged  In  this  attempt  by  the 
U.S.  Emb.vssy,  But  the  coup  was  :!ot  well- 
planned.  :;nd  officers  opposed  to  IDEA  and 
loyal  to  the  King  were  able  to  frustrate  it. 
(Tlie  f.iilure  of  the  coup  was  also  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  f.ict  that  Papagos.  a  much 
better  man  than  some  of  his  friends,  had  no 
desire  to  head  a  military  dictatorship,  i  Peurl- 
foy then  sought  to  achieve  the  same  general 
goal  by  purely  political  methods. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  Embassy, 
a  new  rightist  party  called  the  Greek  Rally 
w.as  formed,  under  the  nominal  leadership 
of  Papagos.  Overt  and  covert  American  In- 
fluence wtcs  brought  to  bear  on  politicians  of 
the  Right  ar.d  Center  to  throw  their  support 
to  the  new  organization.  But  while  it  polled 
more  votes  than  any  other  s.ngle  party  in 
the  election  of  1051.  the  Greek  Rally  lost 
out  to  an  ;^:lliance  of  Cehter  groups  headed 
by  Plastlras  and  Venizelos  Despite  Embassy 
pressure  for  a  Papagos  government,  this  al- 
li.ince  held  together.  A  coalition  government 
headed  by  Plastiras  as  Premier  and  Venizelos 
as  Vice-Premier  continued  the  policy  of  am- 
nesty ;.:id  economic  reform.  Its  success  in 
the  latter  respect  was  used  as  the  excuse  for 
a  sharp  cut  in  American  economic  aid  while 
Its  amnesty  measures  were  denounced  as  a 
threat  to  Greek  securitv. 

The  Embassy,  under  Peurlfoy  and  his  Min- 
ister-Counselor Charles  Yost,  also  kept  stress- 
ing that  the  government  was  unstable,  be- 
cause it  was  a  coalition  of  two  parties — as  if 
there  were  less  stability  in  such  a  coaUtion 
than  111  a  single  catch-all  party.  At  the  same 
time.  It  did  its  best  to  demonstrate  this  In- 
stability by  destroying  the  Center  majority. 
Publicly.  Peurlfoy  made  it  clear  that  he  ob- 
jected to  the  amnesty  measures  and  called 
for  new  elections  under  the  plurality,  rather 
than  the  proportional,  system.  (The  change 
was  designed  to  strengthen  the  Right,  united 
in  the  Greek  Rally,  against  the  divided  Cen- 
ter and  Left.)  Privately,  individual  members 
of  the  Center  parties  were  called  to  the  Em- 
b.^ssy  and  urged  to  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  government.  (Other  U.S.  agencies 
reportedly  offered  more  substantial  argu- 
ments, where  these  seemed  likely  to  prove 
effective.)  The  government  majority,  origi- 
nally large  enough,  was  gradually  whittled 


away  by  these  methods.  It  would  have  dis- 
appeared, except  that  some  of  the  non-Com- 
munist supporters  of  the  Communist-domi- 
nated United  Democratic  Left  (EDA)  ■  had 
split  with  It  and  gone  over  to  the  Center 
parties.  But  this  was  used  by  Peurlfoy  as  an 
additional  ground  for  attacking  the  Plastl- 
ras-Venizelos  government;  it  w.is  accused  of 
staying  In  office  by  virtue  o!  ■Coninuinist" 
support. 

Finally,  after  a  ye.ir  of  such  .snlplr.j;,  the 
government  w.as  forced  to  c.ill  i:ew  elections 
under  the  plurality  system.  The  result  was  a 
victory  for  the  Greek  Rally  (With  about  49 
per  cent  cf  toe  vote,  it  won  f')U'--!ifths  of 
the  neats  in  Parliament)  and  Papagos  ije- 
came  Prjmler.  Perhaps  tlie  mo;  t  impcTt  nt 
effect  of  this  \k-tory  v.-.ts  that  it  r  'r.solid.itcd 
IDE.^'s  hold  on  the  army.  Those  oiticrrs  who 
had  been  disciplined  for  th?'r  pin  in  the 
attempted  coup  of  1951  now  received  more 
Important  posts  than  they  l..';d  previously 
held,  while  IDEA'S  enemies  were  retired.  The 
way  was  thus  paved  for  m.orc  ;■.  -tnc  nnht.Try 
intervention    In    Greek    politic:. 

After  the  death  of  Papagos  in  1055,  the 
King — most  Creeks  believed  at  the  instance 
of  the  American  Emb.assy — passed  over  the 
Rally  leaders  generally  regarded  as  having 
the  best  claim  to  succeed  him.  und  Instead 
appointed  Constantine  Kar;inian!;a  as  Pre- 
mier. The  Rally  dissolved  .r^  a^^esult.  but 
Kanunanlls  was  able  to  reorganize  most  of 
its  supporters  as  the  National  Radical  Union 
(ERE).  New  elections  took  place;  :is  itsual. 
they  were  held  under  a  r.ew  electoral  law 
which  favored  the  Right.  Fearing  a  repetition 
of  the  1952  victory  of  a  united  Ricrht  over  a 
divided  Center  and  Left,  most  of  the  Center 
groups  entered  Into  a  popular-front  electoral 
coalition  with  EDA.  (  \  few  Center  leaders, 
the  m.ost  notable  being  George  Papandrcou. 
refused  on  anti-Communist  grounds  to  join 
this  coalition.) 

Thus  as  a  direct  ro.-ult  of  Peurif.jy's  inter- 
vention in  Greek  politics,  the  (.'ommunlsts 
were  able  for  the  first  time  since  the  civil 
war  to  build  an  alliance  with  Eucli  ultra- 
respectable  figures  as  Sophocles  Venizelos. 
leader  of  the  Right-Center.  The  formation  of 
this  popular  front  should  r.ot  Lave  come  as 
any  surprise  to  anyone  who  had  observed  the 
m.ocd  of  the  Center  after  tlie  19l2  elections. 
It  came,  however,  as  very  much  of  a  surprise 
to  the  Embassy.  One  key  Emba.ssy  official 
told  mo  ihat  Sophocles  VeiuzeKs  v.a.s  to 
blame  for  rehabilitating  the  Communists  in 
Greece,  and  that  the  Center  voters  v.ould 
certainly  not  follow  him  into  any  poptilar 
front.  In  reality.  Venizelos  was  simply  going 
along  with  what  he  knew  the  voters  would 
do  with  or  without  him;  the  politicians 
whom  the  diplomat  predicted  they  would  fol- 
low were  for  4rfie  most  part  men  vhooe  in- 
fluence did  not  extend  oulsivlc  their  o'vvn 
families — and  the  Emba«y.  v.hich  they  fre- 
quented. 

V.Tiat  would  probably  have  happened  in 
1955,  had  the  Center  parties  refused  to  enter 
a  popular  front,  did  happen  in  1958.  In  that 
year,  with  some  Important  inciivldual  excep- 
tions, they  did  Indeed  refuse  to  ally  them- 
selves with  EDA.  But  Center  voters  went  over 
to  EDA  C!i  masse  in  1958.  and  ll  hccam?  the 
country's  second  largest  party,  reaching  a 
new  peak  of  strength  with  just  under  a 
fourth  of  the  vote. 

The  Embassy's  error  in  1955  was  p.art  of  a 
pattern;  at  no  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  It  really  maintained  contact  with  the 
Left-of-Center  part  of  the  Greek  electorate, 
and  most  of  the  time  it  has  not  e ,  en  wanted 
to.  This  has  always  applied  to  EDA.  but  the 
same  attitude  has  extended  to  even  the  more 


conservative   members   of    the   Center — par- 
ticularly when  Ellis  Briggs  was  Ambassador 
In   the   years  after  1059    Briggs  broke  rela- 
tions almost  completely  with  all  sections  of 
the  Center;  when  centrist  leaders  like  George 
Papandreou  sought  to  see  him.  he  told  them 
that  tliey  would  never  amount  to  anything 
and  should  abandon  their  political  activities. 
The     cfflcial     Amerlc.n     attitude     in     this 
period  -J:)ne   which   ir   still   reflected  both  In 
the   State  Department  and    m   the   editorial 
comments    cf    many    njwspajiers — was    that 
the    K.iramanlis    l- 5ver;.meiit    was    the    bnst 
t'lat  Greece  had  ever  had.  According  to  this 
view,   an   economic  miracle   had    ore  iirred   in 
Greece  a.s  the  result  of  policies  initiatecl  un- 
der the  Papagos  government  and  further  de- 
veloped   under   K.iramanli.":.   The   inve.'=tmei!t 
of    foreign   c.tpit;vl.   ;'nd    the   repatriation    of 
Greek    capita'    held    abroad,    had    beerv^en- 
c^iur.^ged   by  beneliccnt  government  p^liCtes 
and  lavorab:e  laws,  and  t;.e  remit  had  been 
an  economic   boom  and   a  tharj'  rise  In  the 
standard  of  living.  On  t!:o  pjlitical  side,  the 
old     chasm    between    Venizelists    .ind    antl- 
V^iiizellsts    i-.ad    been    bndaed.    as    was    cvi- 
dencecl4^-  tlie  presence  in  KRE  of  a  nu.mber 
of    pollticTJins    1  .rmcrly    a:;.socialcd    w-lth    Ihe 
old   Veni^list    Liberal    party.   t;-e   p.irent   of 
most  ol  tl^ie  Center  groups.  And  ibove  all.  the 
regime  was  r,    Icjyal   and  dep:-nd.able  ally   ol 
the    United    States.    :.;ij    firmly    devoted    tj 
NATO 

In  one  rcspict.  this  view  did  c.iincldc-  with 
the  lacts:  there  v.m"  a  bjom  in  the  P.ipagos- 
Kar.'imanlis  years,  a'^conrjtiniod  by  tome 
foreign  investment  aiii  repatriation  of 
C;rceX  c.ipltal.  But  covernment  [/olicies  had 
little  to  do  with  the  redULtion  in  unemploy- 
r:ic:it  and  the  imprcncmeut  in  the  general 
economic  situ.iticn  which  lock  place.  Tlie 
boom  ii.  Northern  Europe.  feLpe^ially  in  Ger- 
many, made  it  pTrsible  to  e:poit  the  unein- 
ployi?d:  about  ciie-fifth  of  all  Greek  v.'orkers 
fiund  jobs  ;.bro:td.  Tlic-ir  remittances,  .o-.d 
the  gre.it  Iticreaso  in  t  lU-ism  f:oni  I.!orther.i 
Europe  and  Anieric.i.  fueled  a  b.Kiii  ot  whirh 
the  Kar.imanhs  govcrnnicnt  was  the  beiic- 
:.;lary  r.tther  than  the  cre.itor. 
Where  governnieiit  policy  did 
however,  was  i;i  ilie  distribut 
boom's  benelit:.  And  this  wa;; 
ir.crcase  the  .-harp  disparities 
already  one  of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
Greek' life.  The  rich  got  r.cher — .md  more 
numerous — at  a  much  f.citer  r;ite  than  the 
jjoor  became  less  poor.  The  pap  between  city 
and  countryside  widened,  as  did  that  be- 
tween Athens  and  the  provinces.  And  in 
cjiisequence,  the  erasure  ol  old  political  divi- 
ficn--,  which  ths  Anieric.ms  thought  they  s.:w 
Ivippening.  remained  a  mirage.  The  devotees 
o;  tlie  status  quo  r.iay  have  attained  a  some- 
whit  g.-eater  detrce  of  pjUtic.il  unity  tlia<i 
they  had  previously  -lossessed;  but  the  dU- 
p'j:i-i-s.:-e(i  rem.ained  unconverted. 

Tlie  long  .oeriod  of  right-wing  rule  from 
1952  t  J  1963  was  partly  a  consequence  of  dis- 
unity in  the  Center,  and  partly  of  manipu- 
lation of  the  electoral  jirocess  through 
juggling  of  the  el«>tt.:iral  law  and  outriglit 
fraud  and  Intimidation.  The  hrst  of  these 
conditions  was  eliminated  before  the  elec- 
tions o:  lOGl.  when  l!ie  various  Center  fac- 
tions joined  to  form  the  Center  Union  under 
liic  leadership  of  George  Pap.mdreou.  The 
.second,  liov.'evcr.  rem.aiiied;  Karamanhs  wr.s 
\  ictorious  in  a  blatantly  fraudulent  election. 
In  the  following  two  years  Papandreou 
conducted  a  national  campLiign  fi  r  new  e'cc- 
lions.    .iiid    f.nally    he    tucceeded.-    In    there 


plaj  a  role. 
ion  of  ths 
such  i-s  tJ 
v.hich    were 


•  The  relation  between  EDA  und  the  Com- 
raunists  is  similar  to  that  which  existed  be- 
tween Henry  Wallaces  Progressive  pir-,.;-  a -id 
the  American  CP.  Tliat  is,  the  Communists 
play  a  key  role,  but  a  major  part  of  the  vcte 
and  much  of  the  public  leadership  are  non- 
Communist. 


-  T!ic  Kariarif  nils  g  virnme.t  was  seriously 
undermined  \<hen  an  EDA  deputy.  Gregory 
Lambrakis.  was  murdeied  bv  tlniPis  who 
turned  cut  t-'  be  members  of  a  secret  rightist 
organization  which  was  subsidized  by  Greek 
s.-^curii--  agencies.  Dot  the  incident  which 
;  cl'iah;.  c.iused  Karannr.jis  t.>  rv~:u:i  Aas  tiie 
insistence  of  the  royal  f.mlly  on  disregarding 
the  government's  p.dvice  agairtst  a  politically 
explot.ive  visit  to  England.  The  consututicnal 
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elections,  held  In  November  1963.  Papan- 
dreous'  Center  Union  party  wa«  victorious. 
but  did  :iot  win  an  ibsolut*  majority 
Papi\iidre<iu  WIS  iifimed  Prs-mler  but  he  did 
not  wish  1.1  remain  in  office  with  a  majority 
which  depended  "n  the  support  of  EDA's 
deputies,  and  new  elections  were  held  in 
February  1964  These  gave  the  Center  Union 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
174  .if  the  300  seats  in  Purliament 

Prom  the  beginning.  t.he  Papandre<:)U  gov- 
ernment was  beset  by  rivalries  among  the 
various  factional  leaders  who  had  combined 
to  fiirm  the  Center  Union,  and  who  hoped  to 
succeed  the  seventy-five-year-old  Premier  in 
due  course  At  first,  however  they  were  kept 
in  line  by  the  great  popular  enthusiasm 
which  the  new  goverixment  evoked,  and 
which  was  further  .stimulated  by  the  reforms 
It  introduced  These  included  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to  redistribute  income  a  whole  series 
of  educational  r»'forms.  and  a  removal  if 
curbs  on  political  freedom— although  Pap- 
andreou  did  not  go  so  far  .is  U)  legalize  the 
Communist  p.irty  Itself  One  .ispect  of  this 
liberalization  if  a  minor  one,  was  the  release 
of  those  political  prisoners  .still  remaining 
from  the  period  of  the  civil  war  Most  had 
already  t)een  tunnestled  under  Papiigos  and 
Karamanlls  i  without  .ijiy  American  objec- 
tloiLS  .such  as  had  greeted  the  less  sweeping 
amnesty  measures  if  Plastlras)  and  there 
were  only  a  few  hundred  still  m  prison  when 
Papandreou  ti>jlc  office  More  important  than 
the  release  of  prisoners  was  the  fact  that  the 
security  forces  and  the  military  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  c«rb  political  activity  Both 
those  who  approved  and  those  who  did  not 
were  in  agreement  on  me  point  Greeks  were 
freer  under  the  P.ipandreous  government 
than  they  had  been  at  .inv  previous  time 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  measures  which 
the  P:ipanclr(M)u  uoverrrroT  ti  -dfrto.^K  run 
into  powerful  opposition  Its  reorganization 
of  the  Greek  central  intelligence  .igency 
(KYPi.  designed  to  bring  it  under  civilian 
control  b\  turvlti'..;  i»^  op-rntlons  .ncl  11- 
nances  over  t'>  the  supervision  of  the  prime 
minister's  offl^e.  met  strong  .\merican  re- 
sistance For  iJie  CIA  had  been  subeldlzang 
and  working  Aith  this  .igency  directly,  by- 
passing Greek  government  channels  and  it 
had  no  wish  to  change  the  nrr.ingement. 
And  when  Papandreou  initialed  an  mvesri- 
gatlon  into  the  army"s  role  in  the  fraudulent 
election  of  1961.  the  military  leaders  in- 
volved struck  back  by  charging  that  .i  secret 
group  of  republican  officers  called  ASPIDA 
I  the  word  means  shield"  i  had  been  rormed 
with  the  aim  '>f  overthrowing  'he  monarchy 
They  also  charged  that  .\ndreas  Papin- 
dreou.  the  son  of  'he  pr-me  minister  .md 
himself  a  cabinet  member,  h.^d  been  in- 
volved In   this  "onspiracy 

A  struggle  followed  in  which  the  Papan- 
dreou government.  suF)ported  bv  a  majority 
of  Parliament,  was  on  one  side,  the  King  and 
IDEA,  allied  with  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion and  with  some  dissident  members  of  the 
Center  Union  were  on  the  other  (The  death 
of  King  Paul  in  March  1964  and  the  succes- 
sion of  his  son  Constantlne  did  not.  end 
royal  interference  in  government;  Queen 
Frederlka  continued  to  dominate  the  palace  i 
The  struggle  came  to  a  head  when  Defense 
Minister  Garoufallas.  a  King's  man  "  as  al- 
most all  defense  ministers  since  the  civil 
war  had  been,  refused  l^  obey  the  Prime 
Minister's  orders  jn  m.aiters  of  .'rmy  or- 
ganization The  latter  ^hen  asked  Garou- 
faMas  to  resign,  and  wllen  he  refused  dis- 
missed him  and  designated  himself  as  De- 
fense Minister 

The  King  would  not  agree  to  the  dismissal 
of  Garoufallas  as  Defense  Minister  and  Pa- 


issue  involved  was  similar  to  that  which  later 
caused  the  split  between  Papandreou  and 
King  Constantlne-  the  relusal  of  the  palace 
to  accept  the  constitutionally  binding  advice 
of  Its  ministers. 


pandreous  a.ssumpllnn  of  that  ot!iie  When 
Papandreou  threatened  to  resign  and  take 
the  issue  to  the  people  the  King  accepted 
the  resignation"  that  had  not  in  fact  been 
otTered  He  then  i  ommenced  a  .systematic 
effort  to  rteate  a  party  uf  Kings  friends" 
from  dissident  members  of  the  Center  Union, 
asking  tlrst  one  ,ind  then  another  to  head 
A  cabinet  composed  entirely  of  Center  Union 
dissidents  While  Papandreou  demanded  new 
elfH-tions.  these  nibinet.s  went  before  Parlia- 
ment .md  were  voted  down  one  after  an- 
other But  gradually  they  won  new  support, 
as  individual  members  Aere  won  over  by 
being  made  mlni.sters  Finally,  iifter  some 
-sU  weeks  of  this  type  <l  lu.uu-uvering,  a 
cabinet  headed  by  Stephanos  St-ephanopoulos 
Micceeded  in  getting  u  bare  parll  imentary 
majority  This  consisted  of  the  solid  vote 
of  the  rtghtwing  opposition  and  a  small 
proirp  of  former  Center  deputies,  all  of  whom 
were  either  ministers  or  had  relatives  In  the 
i-«blnet  Tliroughout  this  conflict  the  King 
w.ii  .-.upported  by  the  U  S  Emba.ssy  and  State 
Department  not  to  mention  the  U  S  military 
mission  in  .Athens  and  the  CIA 

The  motives  ol  the  defectors  varied,  but  all 
of  them  felt  frustrated  In  their  ambition 
by  she  appearance  of  Andreas  Papandreou  as 
Ills  fathers  heir  apparent  Andreas  i  who 
li.id  boen  a  member  of  an  independent  antl- 
Fa^clst  .>nd  .mtl-St  ilinlst  student  group  dur- 
ing the  pre-war  dictatorship  of  Jol^n  Me- 
taxasi  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
HI  1940  for  political  reasons  While  serving 
In  the  navy  during  the  war  lie  had  become 
an  American  citizen  and  luvd  subsequently 
achieved  distinction  as  an  fCi>nomlst  teach- 
ing at  Harvard,  Northwestern  Minnesota,  and 
California  Ultimately  lie  had  given  up  his 
position  .AS  head  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment at  Berkeley  to  return  to  Greece  and 
establish  an  economic  research  institute  at 
the  request  of  Karamanlls  When  his  father 
becmie  Premier  he  entered  the  cabinet,  and 
It  soon  became  clear  that  he  was  not  only 
abler  than  anv  of  the  factional  leaders  In 
the  Center  Unlcn.  but  also  more  popular  He 
was  the  first  leader  of  the  Center  since  the 
death  of  George  Karlalis  in  1957  to  demon- 
strate .1  real  comprehension  of  the  country's 
political  and  economic  requirements,  and 
only  his  own  father  could  compete  with  him 
in  stirring  the  Greek  masses. 

He  also,  however,  had  many  enemies — his 
r'.'-  il-  for  the  leadership  of  the  Center,  the 
entrenched  ecoi-.omic  groups  whose  privileges 
lie  .i-ssaUed,  the  military  politicians  whose 
hold  on  the  armed  forces  he  wanted  to  break, 
the  palace  itself — and  their  i:umber  and  bit- 
te-rnes3  grew  along  with  his  popularity  The 
Americans  also  regarded  him  as  a  threat  be- 
cauie  he  questioned  the  desirability  of 
Greece's  continuing  a£  an  fiutpost  of  the  cold 
war.  the  ESnbassy  tended  to  resent  this  par- 
ticularly because  of  a  feeling  that,  having 
been  .an  American  for  so  many  years,  he  was 
morally  tiound  :o  support  the  United  States 
government  in  international  political  ques- 
tions I  His  Greek  critics — both  those  who 
hated  him  and  some  who  were  friendly  but 
clLsagreed  on  tactical  questions  -  charged  him 
With  being  'too  American  "  and  trying  to  in- 
troduce American  methods  int<3  a  Greece 
that  was  not  re.icly  for  them  i 

The  relationship  between  the  Papandreous 
and  the  Embassy  was  further  embittered  by 
the  >ears  In  wluch  the  latter  had  not  both- 
ered to  disgvilse  its  distaste  for  the  Center: 
lor  oome  Embassy  ofUcials.  this  had  become 
second  nature  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
the  :orm.il  ix>licy  changed  as  a  result  of  a 
belated  reallzauon  that  the  Center  wotild 
return  to  power,  the  Embassy's  tentative  ef- 
forts at  reconcl.lation  were  sometimee  made 
with  such  apparent  reluctance  and  accom- 
panied by  such  bad  majaners  that  they  simply 
made  things  worse. 

The  exaft  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1965  crisis  IS.  of  course,  hard  to  ascertain.  But 
several  things  aje  clear  The  United  States 
military  mission  in  Athens  was  very  closely 


aligned  with  the  right-wing  generals  .md 
strongly  favored  royal  control  over  the  iinuy. 
which  It  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  its  re- 
liability, the  attempt  of  the  Papandrt«ous  to 
bring  the  armed  forces  under  civilian  control 
was  reearded  as  political  interference."  (In 
Justice  to  the  members  of  the  military  mis- 
sion, it  should  be  ]>olnted  out  that  a  large 
part  of  the  American  military  establishment 
takes  a  slmllitr  view  of  Defense  Secret.irv 
McNamira's  efforts  to  exercise  his  constltu- 
tloniil  (unrtl<ins  here  I  s>tephan<>poul<is.  .i 
naturally  cautious  man.  had  always  been  verv 
susceptible  to  .\meriran  liilluence  and  would 
have  been  extreniely  unlikely  to  undert^ike 
the  adventure  of  heading  a  government  wnth- 
<iut  tirm  parliament. try  siippt>rt  it  he  had  not 
llrst  received  .insurances  that  this  cour.se 
would  please  the  Eniba,ssy.  .\menci\n  diplo- 
mats did  not  bother  to  di.sgu..se  their  hostility 
to  the  Papandreous,  and  their  ai>proval  ol  tJie 
King  (mm  journalists  and  others  to  whom 
they  spoke  And  one  of  the  top  officials  of  the 
Embassy  is  very  reliably  rei>oi-ted  to  have 
.issured  the  King  that  the  United  .States 
would  support  him  in  any  steps  he  might 
tike  to  undercut  the  Papandreous  short  of  a 
mlUt.u-y  coup. 

Throughout  1965  and  1966.  popular  supjxirt 
for  the  Papandreous  was  obviously  prowlnc 
rattier  than  declining  Privately  many  of  the 
deserters  from  the  Center  conceded  that  they 
had  little  chance  of  holding  their  seats  In  a 
new  election,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leathered  his  nest  with  a  blat-incy  which 
seemed  to  stem  from  a  realization  that  his 
jxilitical  c.\reer  was  over  in   any  cise 

This  period  also  saw  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
strength  of  EDA  and  presumably  in  that  of 
the  outlawed  Communist  party  which  oper- 
ated through  tlDA  \  decline  in  the  strength 
ol  the  Left  has  always  tuiken  pliu;e  in  Greece 
at  times  when  there  i.s  .i  .strong  Center  under 
vigorous  lejidership.  most  .  >f  the  support  of 
ED.A.  and  even  C)f  the  Communist  party,  is 
the  jiroduct  of  simple  despair,  and  thorelore 
disappears  whenever  there  .seems  t.-)  Ije  some 
hope  of  progress  through  democratic  chan- 
nels -Still,  the  Communists  felt  it  neces.s.iry 
to  support  the  Papandreous  agiunst  the  King. 
despite  Andreas  Papandret>u  s  suict  instruc- 
tions to  ills  followers  that  there  were  to  be 
no  formal  united  fronts  i  "If  they  want  to 
support  us  on  our  proeram.  that's  up  to 
them,  "  he  said.)  For  if  they  had  not  sup- 
I>orted  the  Papandreous.  their  losses  would 
have  been  even  greater. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  1966.  the  ERE  lead- 
ership tired  of  supplying  ;,he  bulk  of  the 
votes  for  a  government  m  which  it  had  no 
share  of  the  spKJils  .md  the  .Stephanopoulos 
cabinet  fell.  This  was  followed — or  perhaps 
preceded — by  an  .igreement  between  ERE 
leader  Panayotls  Kanellopoulos  and  George 
Papandreou  for  the  installation  of  a  "non- 
.  political  "  caretaker  cabinet  to  conduct  elec- 
tions, in  accordance  with  normal  Greek  prac- 
tice That  cabinet,  headed  by  a  gentleman 
named  Paraskevopoulos.  was  like  most  such 
governments  in  being  heavily  weighted  with 
conservatives,  many  with  close  ties  to  the 
palace  .Andreas  Papandreou  therefore  jiub- 
licly  expressed  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
agreement,  and  it  appeared  for  a  while  i^  if 
the  Center  Union  would  be  .split  down  \he 
middle  between  father  and  son 

Some  of  Andreas's  .advisers  urge<l  him  to 
take  the  opportunity  for  a  clean  break  with 
his  father  on  grounds  of  principle,  and  to  set 
up  an  ideological  party  which  would  s.icrltlce 
the  prospect  of  immediate  office  in  order  to 
build  fcr  the  future  on  a  sound  intellectual 
and  organizational  basis.  They  held  that 
there  were  too  many  essentially  conservative 
elements  in  the  Center  Union,  .as  it  existed 
to  make  it  an  adequate  \ehlcle  for  funda- 
mental change,  and  they  believed  Ihat  a  good 
deal  of  political  education  would  be  necessary 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  such  change  Mean- 
while, they  thought,  such  a  split  would 
leave  the  right  wing  of  the  Center  Union  free 
to  make  an  accommodation  with  ERE  which 
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would  defuse  the  conflict  and  avert  the 
(Linger  of  a  military  coup.  (At  the  same  time. 
t'.ie  .American  Embassy  was  trying  with  pre- 
dictable non-success  to  persuade  Andreas 
t  lat  liie  proper  course  for  liini  would  be  to 
•  Wing  to  tlie  Right  In  order  to  capture  the 
:  jjport  of  the  Right-Center,  since  he  already 
lia'd  the  Left  in  his  p'X'krt.l  After  some  hesl- 
LUion  Andreas  finally  decided  to  accept  party 
discipline  and  Join  with  his  father  in  sup- 
porting the  Parivikevopoulos  {,'ovcrnment. 
liking  the  advice  of  tliose  w'lj  htld  that  any 
It  her  course  would  have  enabled  the  Right 
to  cons«ilidate  its  control  af  the  country. 

In  April,  however  the  P.iraskevopoulos  eov- 
crnment  fell  as  a  result  of  a  di.spute  over 
\'.liether  the  elecuiral  law  s-hould  conUiin  a 
I):-ov.slon  cxtendiiit:  the  p.irliamenlary  im- 
i-iunlty  of  deputies  through  the  election 
period.  The  purp'ose  of  .'^uch  a  provision 
\, .>iild  have  been  to  jirevont  the  arrest  of 
Andrews  I'apandreiiu  In  connection  with  the 
.VSPIDA  case,  as  the  army  nght-winpers  and 
their  civilian  friends  had  been  demandins. 
The  prospect  of  an  IDEA  coup  aeain  came 
tj  the  fore,  but  the  United  States  appears 
to  have  warned  Uie  Kin?  aaaiiist  such  a 
move,  and  advised  that  elections  be  held. 
(The  Embassy— with  Its  customary  overestl- 
inatlon  of  the  Rleht-Cenler— expected  the 
elections  to  result  in  sufficient  gains  for  ERE 
;o  preventr'tny  partv  from  having  a  majority. 
I'his,  the  Americans  thought,  would  lead  to 
.1  coaliUon  between  ERE  and  the  more  con- 
.-ervatlve  and  traditionally-oriented  elements 
of  the  Center,  leaving  Andre.as  Papandreou 
either  isolated  or  contained.  Change  could 
then  be  restricted  to  an  appropriately  gla- 
cial pace.  I 

me  King.  In  response  to  Embassy  pressure, 
called  on  ERE  leader  Kanellopoulos  to  form 
.1  cabinet  to  hold  elections.  Papandreou  and 
Kanellopoulos  were  friends  of  long  standing 
who  had  been  political  allies  about  as  often 
.us  they  had  been  political  opponents  In  the 
past.  Perhaps  pursuant  to  a  private  promise 
irom  Kanellopoulos  to  Papandreou.  the  new 
cabinet  decided  not  to  authorize  the  prose- 
cution of  Andreas  Papandreou  during  the 
election  period. 

The  decision  outr.aged  the  right-wing  ex- 
tremists, in  the  army  and  out.  IDEA,  how- 
ever, was  restrained  from  a  coup  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Americans  were  against 
It.  imd  that  the  palace  would  not  act  without 
.American  support.  (The  Embassy  seems  to 
have  reiterated  this  opposition  to  the  King 
in  mid-April.)  Yet  IDEA,  whose  leadership 
was  by  now  more  or  less  identical  w^th  the 
top  echelon  of  the  army,  was  not  the  only 
.secret  right-wing  organization  in  the  armed 
forces — if  one  can  call  a  group  secret  whose 
activities  were  so  well-known.  Another,  much 
smaller  organization  called  EENA  had  grown 
up  among  Junior  officers  who  resented  IDEA'S 
monopoly  of  the  fleshpots.  (On  the  Left, 
ASPIDA  seems  to  have  been  a  similar,  but 
very  poorly  organized,  attempt  by  democratic 
Junior  officers  to  cliallenge  IDEA'S  political 
control  of  the  armed  forces.)  Most  of  the 
oiflcers  in  EENA  had  originally  been  sup- 
porters of  IDEA,  and  sUll  nominally  were. 
Indeed  its  chief  organizer.  Colonel  George 
Papadopoulos.  was  the  man  designated  by 
IDEA  to  pass  on  the  order  for  the  coup  from 
the  leadership  to  its  followers  in  the  army. 
This  fact  was  the  key  to  EENA's  smooth 
.seizure  of  power;  most  of  those  who  received 
orders  for  the  coup  from  Papadopoulos 
thought  they  c.^me  from  IDEA — and,  by 
iinphcation.  from  the  King. 

The  actual  coup  certainly  did  not  orig- 
inate In  either  the  Embassy  or  the  palace, 
.iiid  came  as  a  complete  shock  not  only  to 
both  but  to  the  American  military  mission 
;.nd  the  CIA.  both  of  '»  hlch  were  completely 
(ommilted  to  IDEA  (The  military  mission, 
however,  seems  to  have  adjusted  very  quickly 
to  the  shock,  and  to  hav?  become  a  strong 
advocate  of  full  military  tssLstance  for  the 
junta.  Apparently  one  right-wing  Greek  army 


officer  seems  to  them  very  like  another:  thev 
may  not  be  so  far  wrong  about  that.l  But 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Americans  cared 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to  the  unlnvolved 
part  of  the  armed  forces,  to  resist;  they 
feartd  that  the  result  might  be  a  civil  war 
with  unjircdict.'.ble  rc.ults.  ..nd  preferred  to 
.■iccept  the  Junti.  Yet  .-luy  public  r-sistance 
by  the  King,  cr  ;'n  annermcem-nt  by  the 
United  States  tliat  it  would  i;ot  recognize 
the  new  regime  ;ind  would  Eiisiiend  ship- 
nifnts  of  arms,  v.'ould  almo.st  certainly  h.ue 
caused  the  coup's  imnietlinte  collupse.  EEN.V 
had  only  between  f.vo  and  four  hui.drtd 
members,  on  Its  own  estimate,  o'lt  of  approx- 
imately ton  thousand  oficers  in  the  rrmy; 
in  thenavy  and  nir  force  it  had  no  following 
;t  all.  Although  the  King  r.nd  the  Emb.assy 
do  iiot  seem  to  have  realized  it.  r'Sistance 
v.ould  have  made  the  King  a  popular  hero 
;.nd  Strengthened  his  po.'-itlon  immeasurably. 
Bv  abandoning  his  constitutional  function  of 
protecting  the  legal  order  :.nd  becoming 
the  accomplice  of  the  Junta,  as  most  Greeks 
regard  him  todny.  the  King  nnpears  to  have 
made  it  tx".remely  unlikely  that  the  mon- 
archy will  long  survive  the  lall  o;  tiie  presen: 
rettimo. 

To  be  sure,  that  fall  does  not  at  the  mo- 
ment seem  Imminent.  Neither  the  King  nor 
the  Americans  could  any  longer  bring  the 
Junta  down  overnight,  even  if  they  so  de- 
.sired.  Within  Greece,  there  is  as  yet  l.ttle 
effective  organized  resistance. 

The  Center  Union  had  a  mass  foilowmg. 
but  no  real  organization;  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou was  trying  to  create  one.  but  had 
barely  made  a  beginning.  Even  liie  Com- 
munists were  prepared  only  for  legal  elec- 
toral activity;  their  underground  organiza- 
tion, though  It  certainly  did  exist,  was  weak 
and  demoralized.  Because  it  is  the  only 
underground  organization  which  was  In 
being  prior  to  the  coup,  it  has  a 
substantial  advantage,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly Increase  its  strength  as  the  pres- 
ent regime's  tenure  lengthens.  (The  Me- 
taxas  dictatorship  and  the  Naia  occupation 
created  the  conditions  for  the  Communist 
attempt  to  seize  power  after  the  war).  But 
tor  the  present,  the  Communists  are  stiU 
a  negligible  force. 

In  the  armed'-forces  and  the  police,  the 
Junta  has  strengthened  itself  greatly  by 
mass  purges  of  officers  it  could  not  count 
on,  appointments  of  thousands  of  new  ones 
loyal  to  It,  and  promotions  of  large  numbers 
both  of  Its  stalwarts  and  of  those  who  be- 
came Its  loyal  adherents  when  they  got  the 
promotions.  Similar  purges  have  taken  place 
In  the  civil  service,  and  all  civil  servants  (as 
well  as  teachers  in  private  schools  and  uni- 
versity students)  have  been  compelled  to 
sign  an  extravagant  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the 
regime.  The  press  has  been  completely 
glelchgeschaltet:  the  only  exception  is  that 
some  frankly  Fascist  and  neo-Nazi  publica- 
tions circulate  freely,  although  the  regime 
would  not  endorse  such  views,  and  at  least 
some  of  Its  leading  figures  certainly  do  not 
share  them.  An  attempt  was  initially  made  to 
bar  foreign  publications  critical  of  the  re- 
gime as  well,  but  this  was  soon  abandoned 
when  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  direct 
relation  between  the  availability  of  foreign 
papers  and  the  willingness  of  tourists  to 
stay. 

Mass  arrests  and  continuing  court- 
martials  have  undoubtedly  intimidated  a 
large  part  of  the  population,  and  a  network 
of*lnformers  will  make  the  creation  of  an 
effective  resistance  movement  a  slow  matter. 
Moreover,  such  a  movement  would  have  to 
face  the  danger  of  American  intervention  In 
supi>ort  of  the  status  quo:  some  warnings 
have  already  gone  out  from  Embassy  circles 
that  In  case  of  a  guerrilla  uprising,  the  U.S. 
would  give  military  support  to  the  regime. 
This  might  not  In  fact  happen,  since  one 
may  doubt  whether  President  Johnson  would 
really  be  eager  to  have  a  "Vietnam  in  the 


Med'terrr.nean,    but    the    dan^'er    c.mnot    be 
entirely  discounted 

Nevertheless  ilie  regime  .seems  likely  to 
face  some  sort  of  a  <  risis  this  winter,  as  a 
result  of  economic  ciifficultics.  The  Junta  has 
already  a.sked  lor  a  re:  tiniptu.-ii  of  American 
economic  iud,  discontinued  lour  years  ago. 
but  the  present  climate  for  foreign  nid  in 
"W^xshineton  is  such  that  this  seems  improb- 
able, 'llii.s  lo  fortunate,  bcc:iusc  any  economic 
aid  from  the  United  St.itcs  to  the  regime 
would  destroy  v.hatever  slireds  o;  reputation 
this  cauniry  rtill  rctaiii.s  there  tifter  the  C.r- 
plorable  r..'le  American  diplomacy  has  playci 
since  1950.  and  especially  in  the  events  o: 
the  l.ust  two  ye.irs.  The  United  States  did  not 
oig.iiiizu  or  desire  the  coup  that  rol.beU 
Giecce  of  its  freedom,  but  it  liclpcd  to  nur- 
ture the  forces  that  m.ide  the  coup  possir.i'' 
pnd  to  undercut  thoi.e  v.hich  snieht  t'l  move 
tlic  countrv  m  a  hc.ilthier  ;,nd  more  deini- 
cratic  dircffion. 

Ncverthele.ss,  mo:-;t  CJreeli.s  i^lili  look  to  t;':o 
Uuilfd  Stales  as  their  be.st  hope  for  a  re- 
t'.irii  of  freedom.  If  the  United  States  is  not 
lo  dis.ippomt  tills  1.^  pe.  it  must  (li.ssociate 
I'uSelf  111  every  Jjosfible  way  from  the  pre.sent 
regime.  Cert.iiiily  It  should  cease  its  military 
aid  to  I'ne  present  regime:  the  portion  pres- 
ently !-uspended  has  been  estimated  by  t!ie 
Delen.se  Department  at  (jiily  10  per  cent  of 
the  total.  And  it  should  be  made  quite  clear 
that  in  the  event  of  a  revolt — which  would 
unquesiionably  have  t!ie  s'ljjport  of  most  of 
the  democratic  members  of  NATO — the 
United  States  has  no  intention  ol  rescuing 
eahor  Junta  or  nionr-rchy  by  direct  military 
lolerver.tion. 


STUDY  PROVES  GUN  OWNERSHIP  A 
JvIAJOR  DETERRENT  TO  CRIME 

Mr.  TIEPJs'AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  lliat  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  CaseyJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Riiode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.ould  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  recent  statistical  study 
which  should  clear  away  much  of  the 
confusion  and  contradiction  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  the  long  debate  over 
f.rcarms  legislation. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  trying  to 
convey  the  idea  to  this  bod>'  that  the  best 
way  to  check  and  turn  back  the  rising  tide 
of  crime  in  our  Nation  might  very  well  be 
to  crack  down  on  the  criminal.  I  have 
carried  this  simple  logic  a  step  further  in 
weighing  the  merits  of  firearms  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  makes  sense  to  direct  tliis 
kind  of  legislation  at  the  hand  that 
wields  the  weapons,  rather  tlian  at  the 
weapon  itself. 

Still  there  are  those  who  persist  in 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  national 
crime  problem  at  the  foot  of  our  great 
American  heritage  of  reasonable  owner- 
ship of  firearms.  They  do  so  without  any 
basis  in  fact. 

Now  at  last,  we  have  a  comprehensive 
statistical  study  which  examines  this 
contention.  It  tests  the  hypothesis, 
"There  is  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  availability  of  firearms  and  crime 
rates."  And  it  totally  rejects  the  Idea. 

The  study  concluded: 

There  Is  no  poe'tlve  correlation  between 
the  extent  of  firearms  ownership  and  crime 
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r  i*-s     Rtither.    there    Is    u    negative    correla- 

:::  .general,  as  the  proportion  of  the  pop- 
I'Mn  possessing  firearms  gises  down    crime 

r  i''-4  go  up — 

It  stated  further: 

Fewer  people  with  guns  do  not  mean  less 

crime 

I  believe  this  study  carries  an  im- 
portant me.ssage  which  .should  be  care- 
.'uUv  con.sidered  in  uelKhinK  future  pro- 
po.saLs  on  the  reKulation  of  fireami.s 

The  study  foUow.s; 

The  Hei  ATiriN.sHip  Birrv\rrN  FiRK,4RMs  Own- 
ership «N0  C'RI.ME  HaTKS  .\  St\TISTICM. 
ANALYSIS     BY     ,\1.AN     S      KRt'G       jANfARY     29. 

1968 

INTRODIfCnON 

It  la  estimated  that  there  are  some  200 
million  ftrearnxs  in  this  nation,  owned  by 
40  or  50  million  Americans  i8)  There  is  at 
least  one  firearm  In  more  than  half  the 
home.s  In  the  US  i5>.  and  last  year  more 
than  20  million  Amerlcins  took  part  In  the 
various  atKioting  sports   {7i 

Claim*  .that  this  widespread  availability 
of  rlrearms  Is  a  contributing  c.iiise  to  r.ip- 
nily-rlslng  crime  in  the  nation  have  been 
widely  circulated  by  proponents  of  "anti- 
gun "  legislation 

Yet  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  contention  To  date,  not  a  single 
scientific  study  has  shown  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  flreiirms  und  crime 

This  alleged  relationship  has  even  been 
written  Into  proposed  federal  legislation 
The  current  version  of  the  Dodd  BUI.  Amend- 
ment 90.  contains  the  following  statements 
as  part  of  its  fireamble  i 'J  i 

TTie  Congress  hereby  hnds  and  cleclnrea — 

That  the  ease  with  which  any  person  can 
acquire   nrearms  is  a  significant  factor 

In  the  prevalence  if  lawlessness  and  violent 
crime  In  the  United  States; 

That  there  is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  "f  firearms  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior.     .  . 

This  study  shows  that  there  Is  no  statis- 
tical -support  for  these  claims  The  statistics 
even  tlemonstrate  the  opposite  that  crime 
rates  tend  t  j  be  lower  where  the  percentage  of 
gun  ownership  U  higher  These  findings  con- 
firm other  scientific  studies  which  have  con- 
cluded that  firearms  are  not  a  cause  of  crime, 
but  merely  one  of  nianv  Incidental  factors 
(9.  13).' 

FIREARMS   OWNERsHU'     ^^U   CRIME   RATES 

li  '-he  availability  of  firearms  were  indeed 
I  Mu-se  or  crime,  crime  r.ites  should  rise 
ana  r.ill  fairly  consistently  with  rates  of  fire- 
arms ownership  ."ntates  where  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  population  possesses  firearms 
would  b^  expected  to  have  higher  crime  rates 
than  states  where  a  lesser  proportion  of  the 
population  owned  firearms.  This  proposition 
can  be  examined  m  the  light  of  basic  statis- 
tics available  to  all 

Because  the  major  use  of  nrearms  Is  for 
hunting,  the  number  of  Individuals  who  pur- 
chase hunting  licenses  in  each  state  is  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  extent  of  firearms  own- 
ership in  those  same  states  Appendix  Table 
1  shows  the  rate  of  hunting  license  holders 
per  100.000  of  population  and  rates  of  serious 
crime     murder,  aggravated  assault,  and  rob- 


See  Appendix  A 

Serious  crime  .i<.  defined  by  the  FBI  In  the 
Uniform  Crime  Rejxjrts  is  i  1 )  murder  and 
non-negligent  manslaughter:  i2)  forcible 
rape.  i3)  robbery.  i4)  aggravated  assault: 
(5)  burglary;  (6i  I.\rceny  i  $50  and  oven; 
and  I  7 1  .luto  theft  ill  page  4  (  Murder  and 
non-negtlgent  manslaughter,  .aggravated  as- 
sault .met  robbery  are  the  thre«  specific  crime 
categories  in  which  firearms  .ire  someumes 
misused. 


ijery  :  'r  e.ich  oT  t.'ic  fif'v  .s'.iit-s  In  I'.iiifi  Hie 
first  r.in  be  Utken  its  n.  rc;uiiinable  index  t>f 
tlre.imis  ownership  an,l  im  such  cm  be  used 
In  ii  .statl.-.tlc.il  analvsi.'i  '  to  determine  the 
correlation,  ir  any  between  the  extent  of  fire- 
arms ownership  itnil  crime  rates  It  dries  in 
fact  constitute  the  best  index  available  at 
the  present  lime  In  this  way  it  l.s  pos.slb!e 
to  test  the  hypothesis  'there  Is  a  causal  re- 
lationship between  the  availability  of  fire- 
arms and  crime  r.ites  "  ' 

Figure  1  l.s  a  graph'  of  the  Index  of  fire- 
arms iwnershlp  and  serious  crime  data  The 
line  of  the  graph  represenu  the  overall  rela- 
tionship of  the  various  points  on  the  graph, 
and  was  fit  by  the  method  of  least 
squares""  This  line  of  best  fit."  which 
slopes  downward,  shows  a  negative  correla- 
tion between  the  index  of  firearms  owner- 
ship and  serious  crime  rate,  by  slate  This 
means  that.  In  general,  .stales  with  a  high 
proportion  of  population  p<JSAesslng  flre.irms 
have  lower  serious  crime  r.ites  than  states 
^Ith  a  lower  proportion  <.f  the  population 
possessing  firearms 

Figures  2  J  and  4  are  graphs  with  "lines 
of  best  fit  ■  lor  the  Index  of  firearms  owner- 
ship and  murder  and  noii-negllgent  man- 
slaughter .iggravated  ussault  .md  robbery 
respectively  In  all  three  c.ises  the  line  of 
best  fit  slopes  downward,  showing  that  there 
is  a  negative  correlation  between  the  index 
of  firearms  ownership  and  the  various  crime 
rates 

These  findings  iippenr  to  refute  the  claim 
by  the  supporters  of  anti-firearms  legislation 
that  the  availability  of  firearms  Is  a  major 
contributing  facu>r  to  a  high  level  of  crime 
rates  Beyond  that  they  lend  strength  to  the 
argument  that  widespread  ownership  of  fire- 
arms may  actually  lessen  crime.  Opponents 
of  unduly  restrictive  firearms  legislation 
often  contend  that  criminals  are  reUutant  to 
attempt  t.i  attack  or  rob  persons  whom  they 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  might  be 
armed  with  a  n rearm  ' 


Specifically,  a  regression  analysis,  which 
will  (li  show  If  there  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  index  of  firearms  ownership  and 
crime  rates  and  (21  enable  any  existing  rela- 
tionship to  be  expressed  by  means  of  an 
equation. 

'  Use  of  the  rate  of  hunting  License  holders 
as  .in  index  of  firearms  ownership  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  1939  Gallup  poll  (4i  .ind  the 
1967  Harris  p<Dll  (5)  on  firearms,  whicli  pro- 
p.)6ed  to  measure  the  extent  of  firearms  own- 
ership on  a  regional  basis  The  Gallup  and 
Harns  polls  cannot  be  used  for  the  conslruc- 
tlon  of  .1  state  firearms  ownership  Index  as 
the  polls  are  unable  to  supply  data  on  Indl- 
\ndual  states  because  their  samples  ivre  not 
Urge  enough  i  lOi 

'  Statistically,  this  graph  Is  a  scatter  dia- 
gram, which  Is  a  graphical  representation 
of  a  set  of  n  pairs  of  values  of  X  and  Y  In 
a  coordinate  system.  In  this  case,  the  X 
values  are  the  Index  of  firearms  ownership 
and  the  V  values  are  the  serious  crime  rates. 
"For  a  slmplTOed  explanation  of  the 
"method  of  least  squares."  used  for  finding 
the  "line  of  best  fit"  to  a  scatter  diagram 
of  n  points,  see  Introduction  to  Probability 
and  Stati.'ittCH  lU  or  Elementary  Statittica 
(2)  The  equation  of  the  line  lakes  the  form 
Y.  a-  bX.  where  a  Is  the  Y  intercept  and 
b  is  the  slope  of  the  line 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 31.  1967.  "robbers  have  had  u  field  day 
In  Belgians'  homes"  m  the  Congo  since  the 
Belgians'  firearms  were  ordered  confiscated 
by  General  Mobutu,  the  Congolese  presi- 
dent On  December  28.  1967.  the  Times  re- 
ported that  the  Davidson  County  grand  Jury 
at  Nashville.  Tennessee  had  recommended 
that  citizens  arm  against  an  outbreak  of 
crime  In  that  area  To  protect  themselves. 
the  grand  Jury  said,  "citizens  should  have 
at  least  one  gun  In  ev<"ry  home  "  Earlier  In 


In  examining  Uie  connection  between  any 
two  sets  of  variables,  it  should  be  i>ointed 
out  that  the  preeence  of  a  correlation  be- 
tween Uie  two  does  not  necessarily  mean 
That  one  causes  the  other  The  relationship 
may  t>e  olm-ldentiil,  one  variable  may  be  a 
cause,  but  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the  f)ther, 
the  two  v.u-iable«  ni.iv  lx>  niterdejx'ndent  or 
the  tw  )  v.irlables  may  be  iitfected  by  the  s.ane 
c.iuse  Therefore,  the  nesralive  correlation 
between  firearms  ownership  and  crime  r.ites 
supports,  but  does  n  >t  necessarily  prove,  the 
theory  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  fire- 
.irm.s  (.wnershlp.  the  lnwer  the  crime  rates 
will  be  But  11  does  show  that  the  lde«  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  availability 
C)f  firearms  and  crime  rales  Is  f.mcy  and  not 
fact    The  hyjjothesis  must  be  rejected. 

The  result.s  of  the  .statistical  analvsis  are 
explained    further   la    Appendix    Table   2 

roNCLU.Slo.N 

Firearms  are  readily  avail. ible  In  Ameri^ 
with  Some  200  million  guns  owned   by  40  to 
5o  million  Indivldu.Us  ■* 

This  study  t-eeted  Ihe  hypothesis  There  Is 
a  c.iusal  rclatlon.ship  between  the  avilabillty 
of  firearms  and  crime  rates  "  The  extent  of 
Hre:u-ms  ownership  was  comp.ired  with  r.ites 
ot  serious  crime,  murder  aggravated  a.ssault. 
and  robbery  m  e.ich  e>{  the  fifty  slates  The 
compiirlson  w.-is  nuule  by  statistical  methods 
and  the  results  were  tested  for  significance 

It  was  found  that  there  Is  no  positive  cor- 
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the  year,  the  Detroit  News  reported  (July 
20.  19671  that  Detroit  grocery  holdups 
showed  "a  sharp  reduction  "  since  a  grocers' 
organization  began  conducting  cun  clinics 
The  Royal  Oak  Michigan  rnbune  ilulv 
19.  1967)  quoted  Highland  P.irk  police  chief 
William  E  Stephens  as  crediting  "gun-tot- 
Ing  merchants"  for  the  t.ici  that  no  store 
In  that  city  of  .'38.000  had  been  robbed  in 
almost  three  months  In  Orlando,  Florida. 
where  police  trained  more  than  2. .500  women 
In  the  safe  handling  of  firearms  in  late  UJee 
after  a  series  of  robberies  and  atlack.s  on 
women  m  their  own  houses,  forcible  r;ipes. 
aggravated  assaults  and  burglaries  were  re- 
duced In  the  first  nine  months  of  1967  by 
90^; .  25":.  and  24':  respecitvely.  from  the 
first  nine  months  of  1966  (12i  "Tlie  Orlando 
program  is  now  being  copied  In  cities  and 
towns  around  the  country,  with  law-en- 
forcement offlclals  providing  firearms  train- 
ing courses  for  civilians  In  Ocala.  T.imp.i 
and  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Florida.  New  Or- 
leans. La  .  Wayne  County.  N.  C  .  Allentown, 
Pa..  Morrlstown.  N.  J  .  San  Diego.  Calif  . 
Huntsvi:!e,  Ala  .  Shawnee.  Kan  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla  ,  Clinton  and  Betlendorf.  lowa 
and   suburban   Seattle.   Wa.sh 

■  The  Intent  of  those  who  say  that  restric- 
tive firearms  legislation  should  be  enacted 
because  of  the  availability  of  firearms  has 
been  questioned  in  testimony  before  con- 
gressional committee.  The  Honorable 
Thomas  L  Kimball,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  that   (6i; 

This  raises  the  question  ...  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  solution  then  Is  to  make  fire- 
arms not  available  because  as  long  as  we 
pernut   individuals   in   this   country  to 

have  guns,  and  to  use  them  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, they  are  going  to  be  readily  available. 
And  the  only  way  that  we  are  going  to  re- 
move that  availability  Is  to  take  their  guns 
away  from  them  And  It  Is  expressions  such 
as  this  which  give  us  considerable  concern 
about  the  intent  of  S  1592  (  1905  version  of 
Ihe   Dodd   blU-ed  ) . 

Now.  if  the  concern  is  about  crime  and 
Ihe  use  of  guns  in  crime,  this  is  one  thing. 
If  it  Is  to  make  guns  unavailable  to  the 
.\merican  public,  this  Is  another  Av.a  from 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  before 
this  committee,  it  leaves  some  doubt  .  .  . 
as  to  Just  what  this  objective  Is. 


relation  between  the  extent  of  firearms  own- 
ership and  crime  rates  Rather,  there  Is  a 
negative  correlation  These  findings  dictate 
that  the  hypothesis  as  stated  above  be  re- 
jected. In  general,  us  the  proportion  of  the 
population  posse.-'slnR  fire.irms  goes  down, 
crime  rates  go  up  Fewer  people  with  guns 
(11  not  mean  less  crime 

The  negative  correlations  between  tlie  In- 
dex of  firearms  ownershli)  and  serious  crime, 
aggravated  assault  and  robbery  were  statis- 
tically significant  This  means  that  firearms 
ownership  by  the  I.iw-ablding  public  could 
be  a  facUjr  in  restricting  the  number  of  these 
criminal  acts  However,  such  a  cause  and  ef- 
fect relationship  is  not  proven  by.  but  is  only 
consistent  with,  the  results  of  this  study. 

These  facts  should  be  considered  by  any- 
one evaluating  proposed  firearrns  legislation. 
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Appendix 

Perhaps  the  most  detailed  study  cf  homi- 
cide accomplished  to  date  is  thru  of  Prolcssor 
Marvin  E.  Wolfgang.  Graduate  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Socloloey  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Dr,  Wolfgangs  study  dealt 
with  the  588  criminal  homicides  which  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, between  January  1,  1048,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1952. 

One  segment  of  tlie  work  dealt  with  tlie 
weapons  used  In  criminal  homicide.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  led  Dr.  WoHgane  to  con- 
clude (13): 

"It  is  probably  safe  to  contend  that  many 
homicides  occur  only  because  there  is  suffi- 
cient motivation  or  provocation,  and  that  the 
type  of  method  used  to  kill  is  merely  an  ac- 
cident of  availability;  that  a  gun  is  used  be- 
cause It  Is  in  the  offender's  possession  at  the 


time  of  incitement,  but  that  if  it  were  not 
present,  he  would  use  a  knife  to  stab,  or  fists 
to  beat  his  victim  to  death.  .  .  . 

"Several  students  of  homicide  have  tried  to 
eliow  that  the  high  number  of,  or  easy  access 
to.  firearms  m  this  country  Is  causally  related 
to  our  relatively  high  homicide  rate.  Such  a 
c.  inclusion  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  Phlla- 
delplua  data.  Material  subsequently  reported 
in  the  present  study  regarding  the  place 
where  homicide  occurred,  relationship  be- 
tween victim  and  olfender.  motives,  and  other 
v.irlables.  suggest  that  many  situations, 
events,  and  personalities  that  cunvcrpe  In  a 
I)arlicular  w:iy  and  that  result  in  homicide  do 
not  depend  primarily  upon  tiie  presence  or 
absence  of  firearms.  .  .  . 

"-More  than  the  n-.  ailabilily  of  a  slioclir.i; 
weapon  Is  involved  in  homicide.  ,  ,  ,  The  type 
if  v.  capon  U'^ed  appears  t<:i  be.  in  part,  liic 
<  iilminatlon  of  ass.aiJl  Intentions  or  events 
and  i,"j  only  suiierficlally  related  to  causal- 
ity, .  .  It  is  the  contenti(5n  ot  this  ob=ervcr 
tliat  few  homicides  due  to  shooting  could  ta.-' 
aviiided  merely  if  a  firearm  were  not  Imme- 
diately present,  and  that  tlie  olfender  would 
select  .some  other  weapon  to  achieve  the  ,-  ano 
(k'structive  goal,  .  .  ." 

Another  very  comprehensive  study  i  i 
c-'imiiial  homicide,  which  h;is  just  been  \yah- 
lished.  doals  with  the  640  murders  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Slate  ol  California  in  ]!'60, 
This  study  was  done  i;i  llie  California  De- 
]):trtmci:l  of  JiLstice.  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Slali.stic.i'.  Ihe  author.  Crime  .studies 
Analyst  Romey  P.  N  irloch,  rep.ched  much 
the  seme  conclusions  as  did  D-.  V.'olfij.'inL;  in 
regard  to  the  relalioni;hip  between  the  avail- 
ability (if  firearms  and  the  C'lirimission  of 
c:  iniin.il  iiomiclde  |9)  : 

"One  of  Die  clear  concU.sions  of  tins  rc- 
j.j.ircli  :s  that  the  mere  availability  '■: 
•.ve.ipoiis  lethal  enough  uj  produce  a  human 
n.ortalily  bear  no  major  relationship  to  tlie 
frequency  with  whicli  tins  act  is  completed. 
In  the  liome.  at  work,  at  play,  in  almost  any 
environmental  setting  a  mtiltitude  of  objects 
exist  p'oviding  means  for  iiiflicting  illegal 
death.  Though  tiie  true  numljer  of  limes 
ci;rrunal  liomlcicie  was  attempted  during 
1900  cinnot  be  known,  and  In  spile  of  im- 
proved medical  services,  it  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
low  yearly  incidence  of  unlawful  slayings 
IS  largelv  tlie  product  of  human  inhibitions 
to  kill." 


APPENDIX  TABLE  1,  -INDEX  OF  FIREARMS  OWNERSHIP  AND  CRIME  RATL'i  FuR   EACH  OF   THE 
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State 

Index  ot 

(irearmt 

ownership— 

R.ite  01 

hunting 
license 
holders ' 

Crime 

rates  - 

Slate 

Index  ol 
irearmi: 
C'-nership  — 
Rate  ot 
hunting 
license' 
holders  i 

Crime 

rates  ■ 

Senous  crime 

Murder 

Aggravated 
assault 

Robbery 

Serious  crime 

Murder 

Aggravated 
£j'auit 

Robbery 

Alabama         

9.924 

1.203,9 
1.866.6 
2,215.7 

831.4 
2.i<25.  7 
I. 713.4 
1.3%.  1 
1.4S5.  8 
2.  2S0.  0 
1.309.0 
2.377.  1 

959.6 
1.729,7 
1.357  6 

814.0 
1.062.6 
1,199.5 
1.485.1 

659.7 
2.062.3 
1.654.2 
2.174.0 
1.317.4 

587.1 
1,680.2 

10.9 
12.9 
6.1 
7.1 
4.6 
4,0 
2,0 
8.2 
10.3 
11,3 
2.9 
3.0 
6.9 
4.0 
16 
3.5 
7.0 
9.9 
2.2 
7,0 
2,4 
4,7 
2.2 
9.7 
5.4 

177.7 

82.0 
122.4 
115.6 
159,  1 

93.8 

45.8 

33.8 
213.0 
142.6 

53.9 

46.1 
156  4 

66.0 

25,0 

69,9 

73,5    ■ 
147.9 

33,0 
164,9 

60,5 
136,3 

44,4 
119,6 
118,5 

32.0 
36  0 
55.5 
29,4 

113,0 
53.8 
20.9 
56,5 
99,9 
34,9 
2!  6 
7,3 

U4.9 
61  2 
12.8 
29  6 
42,8 
66,8 
5.9 

123.7 
46,0 

156,0 
49.4 
13,3 

105.8 

Montana 

22,127 

13.680 

14.183 

12,974 

2.395 

9.388 

3.854 

8.347 

11.774 

5.  802 

9,591 

17.461 

8.248 

1,576 

7.747 

20.  498 

9.442 

5.587 

19.528 

33,232 

8. 100 

10.550 

12. %9 

13.841 

36,991 

1,194,6 

887.4 
2.  350.  2 

680.5 
1.599.7 
1,847.6 
2, 399, 6 
1,086  9 

560.5 
1,170  8 
1.282.9 
1.524.2 

964.8 
1.732,3 
1.210.4 

775.6 
1.275.5 
1.5'j7.  3 
i.552,3 

695,5 
1.249.2 
1.579.2 

591.1 

891.5 
1.08U.  0 

2  8 
1   8 
10.6 
19 
3.5 
6.1 
4  8 
8.7 
1   3 
4  5 
6.5 
2.7 
3.2 
1,4 
11.6 
1.5 
7.8 
9.1 
2.0 
1,5 
5.5 
2.5 
4,2 
1,9 
4.9 

SS.  5 

21,4 

85.4 

145.9 

155.2 

248.2 

23.2 

67,8 

81,2 

65.2 

63.3 

52,7 

172,0 

52.9 

105  2 

149.2 

65.2 

7.4 

132.9 

72.4 

61.5 

29,2 

45.0 

17  8 

Alaska           ...  . 

15.719 

Nebraska 

Nevada..    . 

New  Hampshire 

New  lersev       

24  9 

Aiizona 

8,232 

96  9 

Arkansas             

13,224 

10  3 

California 

3.704 

63  7 

14.152 

L.           2.200 

5.074 

43  & 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

142.5 
22.8 

Florida      

3.520 

6.2 

Georgia 

Hawaii... 

Idaho  

7.344 

961 
:'6.40S 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

70.0 
40  6 
45,8 

Illinois 

4.282 
9. 966 

Pennsylvania 

49  0 

Indians.. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.-  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ,,» 

Virginia. .               . . . . . 

W;ishington 

West  Virginia 

25.4 

lowa 

10.284 
8  597 

28.7 

Kansas        

ICO 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine           

7.831 

7.792 
19.161 

34.4 
54,7 

36  5 

V.iryland         

4.927 

4.0 

Massachusetts 

Vlichigan 

linnesota 

2.5'39 
11, '70 

\\.>m 

12.005 
7.899 

42.9 
36.7 
19.1 

12  9 

Missouri 

Wyoming.           

21.0 

I  dumber  ol  hunting  license  holders  per  100, OOC  ot  population. 
•  Number  ol  offenses  per  100,000  ol  population. 


Source:  Bureau  ol  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U,S.  Department  ol  the  Interior  (hunting  license 
data):  Federal  Bureau  ot  ln;iestigalion.  US.  Department  ot  justice  (crime  rates)  (11,  pp.  66-67) 
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APPENDIX  TABlf  2 -SUMMARY  OF  RfSULTS    STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THt  CORRELATION  BETWttN  THE  INDEX  OF 

FIREARMS  OWNERSHIP  AND  CRIME  SATES.  1966 


Carralction  ol  ind'ei  o>  firearms 
ownership  miIIi — 


Eqiulnnol  liMftt 
tieit  fit  > 

Correlarion 
coefticwni  • 

t'vaUi* 

Is  ne(itiv« 
cortiUiioA 
si(oilicanir> 

Level  o( 
signiticince 
(percent) 

Y.=  1.7«S-D031SX.  .    . 
Y..fcii-0  0OOU. 
Y..l?6.I-0  0O311X     . 
Y.-73.8-O0O223X 

-0  4J7 

-  117 

-  42« 
-.413 

3.36 

.76 

3  26 

119 

Y«      

No    

Yei 

1 

I 
1 

Total  sefious  ciime 

Mui'ler  anil  nonnesligenl  mansljugnlcr 
Agfravaled  asuult 
■  Ro  jMry 


I  The  equations  ol  the  lines  o»  best  fit  lake  the  (orm  Y  =  a  -  bX  where  X  15  the  index  ol  firearms  ownership.  Y  is  the  eslimaled 
value  ot  crime  rate  obtained  Itom  the  line  ol  best  lit  lor  the  coriespomjing  ii.»lue  ol  X,  a  is  the  Y  mtettepl  and  b  is  the  slope  ol  the 
line  ot  best  ht 

Coirelatnn  coefficients,  r  mdicale  the  eitent  ol  the  linear  reUlnnship  between  each  set  ot  variables.  Teslmg  ot  Uie  sigmlcance 
ol  the  correhtton  coelticienis  was  accomplished  by  apptyin|  a    t-lesl."  where 


I- 

V 


r 
-i 


r  being  the  lue  ol  the  s.imDleliom  which  the  data  wereoOiamed  The  term  '  n-  ?"  comtitute^  the  number  ol  Hegrees  ol  treedom 
Ihe  huMiber  ot  degrees  01  lieedom  1,  the  iraiimum  numbei  o'  haiiale^  whith  can  lieely  b«  assigned  (1  e  calculated  or  assumed) 
belore  Ihe  rest  ot  the  vanatet  are  completely  determined  that  15.  it  i-.  teetotal  number  ol  ajnales  minus  Ihe  number  ol  independent 
relationships  eiisting  among  them. 

For  n  -  ?.  01  a  iJegiees  ol  treeilom.  t  -  ?  $86.  any  value  in  aiKeu  ol  this  teinj  iigniLtanl  at  the  I  percent  level  This  means 
thai  it  a  t-value  in  e«cess  ol  7  686  <■  cjkulated.  there  is  no  mote  than  3  l-in-luO  chjnce  thai  the  cotrelalion  is  not  signilicant  In 
such  a  case   it  k  a  commomy  accepted  convention  m  statistics  Id  consider  the  fciuit  highly  >,ignil<;jnt 

The  correlation  coeltic.enis  showing  the  eilent  o'  the  linear  relationship  between  the  imlei  ol  1  rearms  ownership  and  (I)  total 
serious  Clime  (.')  n'Sra^sler'  ass.iuii  jnd  ( I)  robbery  .ire  leiraikibly  vo't  in  value  In  all  3  cases,  the  negative  correlation  is  highly 
ligni(ican».  being  >o  ai  the  1  lercent  level  ol  ••igmlicance 

Correlabaant  the  indei  ol  irearms  owner-hip  with  murder  and  rionnegiigenl  manslaughlei  is  not  significant  at  either  Ihe  1-percent 
or  the  5-percent  level.  In  Ihe  case  where  a  result  is  signitcant  at  the  i-peicent  level  there  is  no  more  than  1  chance  in  20  that  the 
lesull  li  in  ex^r   Kesults  arc  ordinarily  rot  Considered  •igmtcjni  vkhen  the  |  rOlMlility  ol  error  is  in  eacess  ol  ">  percent. 


CANAL  ZONK  AIlv  CIO  I'NIONS  SI  P- 
PORT  PFN[JINO  PANAMA  CANAL 
MODKRNIZATION  LLGLSLATION 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  penileman 
from  Pennsylv.itiia  Mr  F'^LOonl  may  ex- 
tend ii:s  rem.Trks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objec'vion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  J-XOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intcr- 
oceanic  canal  problem  has  been  under 
penmiic  consideration  by  the  Conc;ress 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  Many  im- 
provementi  in  the  Panama  Canal  have 
been  made  but  they  iiave  merely  treated 
operational  symptDms.  They  have  not 
dealt  with  the  causes  of  problems,  which 
must  be  faced  if  our  policy  is  to  be  realis- 
tic. 

To  meet  the  resulting  situation,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Conu'ress.  my  distin- 
i,'uished  colleague  from  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
RarickI  and  I  introduced  companion 
bills,  H  R.  14179  ;u.d  HP..  13834.^^ 
provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity  and 
the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
existin;?  Panama  Canal. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Merchant,  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
of  which  the  dioi  imui.'shed  Member  from 
Missouri  Mrs.  Sullivan  1  is  chairman, 
visited  the  Canal  Zone  and  conducted 
heann-s  Amonu  those  who  testified  at 
Balboa  was  Louis  S  Damiani,  president 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union 
and  Metal  Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO. 

Those  labor  unions  are  composed  of 
persons  employed  in  the  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Hence,  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Damiar.i  undoubtedly  re- 
flect the  ooservations  and  considered  con- 
clusions of  responsible  and  experienced 
canal  employees,  who  cannot  be  misled 
by  specious  propaganda,  however  plausi- 
ble. 

-Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  summarize 


.  ome  of  the  hlKhlichts  of  the  indicated 
..H.-CIO  -tatement 

First.  It  emphasizes  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  control  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  prevention  of  its  exploitation  by  any 
nation. 

Second.  It  refutes  the  fallacious  con- 
tention of  some  that  the  existing  canal 
is  obsolete. 

Third.  It  stresses  the  strategic  value 
of  the  canal  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Fourth.  It  emphasizes  that  improve- 
ment to  the  canal  must  ao  beyond  the 
treatment  of  symptoms;  such  as.  "cut 
widening."  "channel  deepening."  and 
'improved  lighting." 

Fifth  It  stresses  that  vhat  is  needed 
is  the  best  possible  canal,  at  least  cost, 
for  the  loncest  possible  time,  that  .such 
canal  would  be  provided  by  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  existing  high 
level  lake-lock  canal,  and  tlial  such  mod- 
ernization would  not  require  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  canal  treaty. 

Sixth.  It  supports  the  canal  moderni- 
zation pro<.4ram  lontemplated  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  previously  named. 

Seventh.  It   ur^-es   the   enactment   of, 
the  indicated  legislation  as  offerint;  the' 
best  solution  of  the  canal  problem  for 
the  indefinite  future:  and  at  least  cost 
and  without  diplomatic  involvement. 

In  order  that  the  ably  expressed  views 
of  the  AFL-CIO  labor  unions  in  the 
Canal  Zone  previously  cited  may  be 
ea.sily  available  to  the  Congress  and  all 
interests  concerned  with  trans-I.sthmian 
transit.  I  quote  it  and  the  text  of  the 
indicated  bills  as  parts  of  my  remarks 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Canm.  Zone  Cfntrai.  La- 
bor Uniijn  and  Metal  TRAors  C'olincil  .Af  L- 
CIO   Before  the  Hoise  Meb(  hant  Marine 

A.NO     KlSHERIF.S     SlBtl'MMirrKE     LiN     PANAMA 

Canal.  Held  at  Balboa.  C  Z..  J.snlabV    16. 

19t58 

Madam  Clialrni<in  and  members  of  the 
comnuitee:  my  name  Is  Louis  S  DamUtnl, 
and  I  am  cresiclent  of  the  Canal  Zone  Central 
Lat)or  Union  and  Me^Al  Trades  Council,  and 


I  have  w.orked  and  lived  In  the  C.inal  Zv^ine 
lor  Die  past  25  ye;irs. 

Th  organization  which  I  reprosent  Is  Uie 
ce.itri!  body  cf  "M  l.ib'ir  unions,  all  i:f  which 
axe  affiliated  with  AFI^-CIO.  Ihe  members  of 
these  unions  are  employed  by  the  U  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  operate.  niLiiiitaln  and  protect  the 
Panama  Canal. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  citizen  employees 
and  civilian  residents  of  all  federal  agencies 
in  the  canal  zone,  it  Is  witli  groat  ple^isure 
v.e  welcome,  once  again,  to  the  Canal  Z.)n?, 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  subcom- 
niltlee  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  A;  Fisheries  Committee 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing uur  views  on  means  fo.--  developing  the 
ni.a.xlnuim  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  l:i 
terms  of  l>:>th  short  and  lone  rancio  program.";. 

We  want  the  record  to  show  It  Is  not  our 
Intent  or  desire  to  outline  foreign  policy. 
The  C.mal  Emp'oyee  Is  cognisant  that  our  In- 
ternational objectives  f;UJ  Into  two  cate- 
gories: those  that  affect  its  In  the  overall 
world  picture:  and  those  that  are  regional 
or  inter- .American. 

Iiuofar.  as  the  first  category  Is  concerned, 
we  as  Americans  will  continue  to  accept,  ni rt 
and  cooperate,  a-s  we  have  in  the  past.  U\ 
f'lrmulatlng  and  maintaining  an  internation- 
al policy  of  p«ace,  friendship  and  security  for 
our  country. 

With  respect  to  our  Intcr-American  pol- 
i  y  with  Pan.ama,  we  endorse  and  supjXDrt 
wholeheartedly  policies  e.xtending  the  fulleEt 
iiie  .Mire  of  Justice  and  eenerosity  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Panama,  consistent  WTth  our  nation nl 
IntTests. 

Knowledgeable  observers  in  our  Congress 
have  proclaimed  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  oi)erate.  maintajn.  con- 
t.->:>l  and  protect  the  Panama  Canal,  because 
tlLis  enterprise  is  not.  nor  should  it  be.^a 
p.'oject  for  exploitation  by  any  na.ilon.  We  as 
Americans  concur.  Implementation  of  such 
proclamation  will  assure  t:ie  nations  of  th? 
world  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  extend  to  all.  the  economic  and  efficient 
services  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Madam  Chairman,  along  with  the  members 
'  f  >  our  committee,  you  arc  perhaps  the  nioM 
inijrmed  members  of  Congress  with  respect 
t  j  .he  Panama  Canal. 

I,  therefore,  will  not  belabor  the  point  that 
tlie  phenomenal  .aid  recordbreaklng  de- 
iiiand  for  services  of  the  canal,  established 
during  the  past  few  years,  signiticantly  points 
ii;)  the  economic  Importance  of  the  Panama 
C.n.il  And.  despite  the  nuclear  and  jiush- 
bution  military  concept  of  today,  the  Panama 
C'.inal  still  has  great  strate<iic  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  to  na- 
tions of  the  free  world. 

We  agree  with,  support,  and  endorse,  nlonnr 
with  Members  of  Congress  .ind  Governor 
Leber,  that  a  program  based  upon  realities  for 
increasing  canal  capacitv.  along  with  opera- 
tional Improvements  affording  us  the  best 
possible  operational  canal,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible costs.  Is  a  vital  necessity. 

Recently.  Governor  Leber  Invited  all  em- 
ployee representatives  to  attend  a  briefing 
wherein  he  outlined  the  major  problems  ns 
concerns  the  capacity  and  operational  func- 
tions of  the  canal  today. 

While  some  of  the  problems  outlined  were 
not  of  recent  origin,  the  presentation  by  the 
Governor,  which  included  visual  aids,  was  the 
most  informative  and  enlightening  that  I 
have  heard  In  my  25  years  us  an  employee 
representative,  and  my  orgaiUzation  so  In- 
formed the  Governor. 

Each  of  us  came  away  from  this  briefing 
with  a  layman's  understanding  of  tlie  admin- 
istrative and  technical  problems,  and  we 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  proposed  plans 
of  Increasing  the  capacity  and  operational 
changes  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

However,  unless  Informed  officials  antici- 
pate the  phasing  out   of   the   present  canal 
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within  the  next  15  years,  we  would  urge  that 
improvements  go  beyond  such  specific  proj- 
ects as  "cut  widening",  "channel  deepening", 
"improved  lighting",  and  plans  for  obtaining 
a  greater  water  supply  and  storage. 

In  effect,  we  are  speaking  of  long  range 
(50  or  more  years),  rather  than  short  range 
(15  or  20  years).  We  speak  of  e.'ipenditures 
not  of  15  or  20  millions  ol  dollars,  but  an 
expenditure  of  $850  million. 

Currently,  canal  transits  exceed  12.000  an- 
nually, and  our  peak  capacity  is  said  to  be 
atx)ut  14.000  transits  It  Is  our  position,  that 
canal  Improvements,  however  extensive  or 
limited,  should  be  so  geared  as  to  have  a  bal- 
anced ratio:  that  is.  not  a  20.000  transit  po- 
tential, with  supporting  equipment  capable 
of  handling  say  18.000  transits,  and  a  maxi- 
mum lock  output  of  only  15.000.  Each  of  the 
factors  Involved  must  be  coordinated  to 
realize  an  Integrated  plan  for  the  realization 
of  the  projected  future  traffic. 

We  do  not  hold  In  high  esteem  those  who 
unjustifiably  advocate  the  present  canal  is 
practically  obsolete.  Several  years  ago.  while 
attempting  to  defend  the  value  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  a  government  official,  who  also 
claimed  the  canal  would  reach  obsolesence  in 
15  years  i  five  of  which  have  since  passed) 
and  after  quoting  transit  statistics  to  this 
official,  he  agreed  that  upon  the  facts  pre- 
sented, our  argument  had  merit,  then  added. 
if  the  size  of  vessels  did  not  render  the  canal 
obsolete,  the  water  problem  for  lockages 
would  in  Itself  do  so. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  canal  may  possibly 
become  ot>solete  in  our  time,  but  only  if  we 
permit  it.  My  colleagues  and  I  are  certain 
that  American  Ingenuity,  which  has  success- 
fully set  down  payloads  on  the  moon,  will 
not  find  this  water,  or  other  problems,  in- 
surmountable. Our  engineers  are  capable  of 
designing  and  recommending  a  solution 
which  would  be  economically  feasible  and 
efficient  In  operation. 

We  are  aware  our  problems  are  not  menial 
one.  but  we  keep  recalling  this  is  the  only 
canal  we  have.  A  canal  which  has  proven  Its 
worth  as  an  asset  to  the  United  States  and 
to  world  commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  in 
times  of  international  crisis. 

In  partial  review: 

During  World  War  II  more  than  5.300  cap- 
ital ships  and  9,000  other  craft  transporting 
troope  and  military  cargo  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  with  vast  savings  in  terms  of 
time,  lives  and  money.  The  canal  demon- 
strated its  strategic  value  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  In  1953,  the  last  year  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  well  over  1.000  vessels  utilized  the 
Panama  Canal  carrying  supplies  and  war  ma- 
terials to  the  United  Nations  forces  In  the 
Far  East.  The  Cuban  nussile  crisis  caused 
another  surge  in  traffic. 

Twice  in  very  recent  times,  due  to  the  sit- 
uation Involving  the  Suez  Canal,  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  pre- 
vented serious  disruption  of  the  economies 
and  defense  capabilities  of  many  nations  of 
the  free  world!  And  due  to  the  Suez  crisis, 
at  least  two  new  ships  per  day  are  now  tran- 
siting the  Panama  Canal. 

I  believe  the  Governor  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  render  the  committee  the  statistics 
concerning  shipping  to  and  from  Viet  Nam. 

In  addition,  in  peacetime,  the  Panama 
Canal  plays  a  very  Important  role  in  national 
welfare  and  defense.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  rests,  in  a  large  measure,  upon 
the  nation's  economic  well-being,  which  de- 
pends In  turn  upon  the  availability,  at  low 
costs,  of  Vital  raw  materials. 

The  term  obsolescence,  without  consider- 
able qualification,  cannot  be  defended  when 
.ipplied  to  the  Panama  Canal,  for  in  recent 
months  the  canal  absorbed  without  undue 
hardship  an  increase  of  six  percent  in  tran- 
sits over  a  record  breaking  preceding  year. 
Governor  Leber  informed  us  that  24  percent 


of  the  new  transits  were  vessels  which  meas- 
ure 80  feet  or  more  In  beam  ! 

Madam  Chairman,  a  sound  concept  which 
embodies  progress  and  a  lasting  solution  to 
many  canal  problems  is.  m  our  estimation, 
incorporated  in  the  bill  HR  1)834.  intro- 
duced In  the  House  on  November  2.  1967. 

The  bill,  to  us  laymen,  appears  to  be  a 
vehicle  which  If  promulgated  would  bring 
about  the  major  modernization  ol  the  pres- 
ent waterway,  needed  to  meet  requirements 
for  the  next  50  or  more  years.  The  bill  In 
essence  would  provide  that: 

"Under  section  2.  lai  ol  H.R.  13834.  ihe 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  cl  the  Army,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prosecute  the  work 
necessary  to  increase  tlie  cnpicity  and  im- 
prove operations  of  tlie  Panama  Cinal 
through  the  adoption  of  the  third  locks 
project  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone,  dated  February  24. 
1939  I  House  document  =210.  76th  Cong.], 
and  authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  t!ie  act 
of  August  11,  1939  1 53  Stat.  1409:  Public 
numbered  391.  76th  Cone.  |  with  usable  lock 
dimensions  of  140  feet  by  1200  feet  by  45  feet. 
and  including  the  following:  elimination  of 
the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  and  consohdalion 
oi  all  Pacific  locks  near  Miriflores  m  new 
lock  structures  to  correspond  with  locks  ar- 
rangements at  Gatun.  raise  the  siiinmit  water 
level  to  approximately  92  feet,  .lua  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
e!id  of  the  canal,  together  with  such  appurte- 
nant structures,  works,  and  f  iciliUes.  .ind 
enlargements  or  improvements  ot  existing 
channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  a  total  cost  not 
to  exceed   $850,000,000." 

This  project,  if  undertaken,  would  serve 
in  the  best  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
world  at  large,  by  eslr.blishir.g  the  best  oper- 
ational canal  for  the  next  half-century  at 
the  least  possible  costs.  Consideration  should 
be  given  H.R.  13834  because  t.'iis  project 
eradicates  any  complications  governed  by 
the  test  ban  treaty,  or  ol  any  political  com- 
plications of  the  host  country.  These  i&sues 
can  be  paramount  factors  m  a  new  sea  level 
canal  nere  in  Panama  or  elsewhere. 

Favorable  also  to  the  project  outlined  in 
H.R.  13834,  is  the  fact  that  the  project  would 
completely  utilize  some  $65  million  already 
utilized  in  recent  years,  on  both  the  cut 
widening  and  third  locks  projects. 

Tlie  bill  H.R.  13834  carries  a  price  tig  of 
$850  million,  which  would  require  a  mini- 
mum recovery  of  $17  million  annually  for  the 
next  50  pears. 

The  overall  cost  is  not  only  justifiable,  but 
warrants  serious  and  immediate  considera- 
tion, as  it  will  serve  world  commerce  and 
reserve  in  large  part  U.S.  interests,  well  into. 
and  possibly  beyond,  the  next  century! 

In  the  J.  &  J.  Denham  paper.  Stnppuiri  in 
the  Next  100  Years,  published  in  1937.  and 
made  public  by  your  commuiee.  Madam 
Chairman,   we   find   such    expert    analysis: 

"Although  the  shape  of  the  world  100 
years  hence  cannot  be  forecast,  the  place  of 
shipping  in  tiie  future  is  more  readily  pre- 
dictable." 

"Future  shipping  trends  are  tow:ird  p.  de- 
clining role  for  shipping,  iijt  an  increasing 
role."" 

The  report  predicts  .ilso.  !':i:u  passenger 
ships  likp  the  Queen  Mary  ai.d  bulk  carriers 
of  200,000  tons  will  be  tliin.5s  of  the  pist. 
that  the  most  popular.„*rid  common  will  be 
the  100.000  ton  ship. 

If  shippers  accept  these  forecasts,  future 
ships  oi  the  100.000  ton  category  will  be  con- 
structed to  adapt  to  the  size  of  the  modlfled 
canal,  or  designed  not  to  use  the  canal  at  all. 

The  sea  level  versus  modified  lock  type 
canal  is  not  a  controversial  issue  amongst 
employees  here,  nor  do  we  accept  the  fallacy 
that  a  lock  type  canal  is  more  susceptible  to 


•^  nuclear  attack.  Our  theory  being  thai  this 
nuclear  susceptibility  has  no  bearing  on  the 
.--.lund    concepts   of   H.R.    13834. 

A  belligerent  nation,  instigating  a  nuclear 
att.ick  on  the  United  States  and  or  the 
Panama  canal,  gives  us  much  more  to  be 
concerned  about  tlian  the  Kiir\ivlnp  opera- 
tional percentage  or  status  of  the  canal  alter 
such  an  attack,  be  it  a  lock  type  or  sea  level 
canal.  After  considerable  thought,  we  fi  el 
our  position  In  support  of  H.R.  i:j834  Is  the 
most  desirable  solution  of  canal  problems 
We  concerned  ourselves  with  the  Ijasic 
thought  .  .  The  best  possible  canal,  at  Ira-it 
<o:-t.  /or  tuc  luiigat  period  of  time  possible 

If  the  forecasts  of  the  experts  materlali/.e. 
and  ba.sed  upon  the  sound  and  \  isioiiary 
tlioughts  they  e.\iX3unded.  we  expect  tiiat  the 
forf  casts,  for  the  most  part,  will  come  W  p.^s. 
Hence.  H.R  13834.  with  some  possible  inodi- 
tications,  could  solve  current  .md  liiture 
c.iiial  i:)rolilcms.  not  for  15,  50  or  100  years, 
but  possibly  until  the  day  c.iuals  are  no 
longer  required. 

We  urge,  therefore,  your  ( ommittee  (.'ive 
tlie  bill  H  R.  13834  serious  and  immediate 
consideration. 

Whatever  plan  is  eventually  adniitec' 
Madam  Chairman,  we  wish  to  assure  you  oi 
our  unqualified  support  toward  achieving  a 
.'.olution  to  this  vital  [iroblern.  We  say  also, 
the  present  canal  must,  out  of  necessity,  con- 
tinue to  operate  economically  and  elticienlly 
lor  an  interim  period.  During  this  period,  the 
canal  will  be  operating  near  or  at  capacity, 
and  It  will  require  all  of  the  skill  and  In- 
genuity tliat  can  be  mustered  to  do  the  }':ii. 
This  committee  in  particular,  is  cognii-ant 
that  U.S.  citizens,  skilled  in  their  respe'tive 
trades  and  professions,  will  be  needed  in 
many  of  the  technical  positions  to  carry  on 
the  job  as  the  Members  of  Congress  expect 
aud  desire. 

To  assure  tlie  c  oial  administration  con- 
tinuity o!  skilled  personnel,  be  they  U.S.  or 
lion  U  S  Citizens,  our  Congress  niu.^t  shoulder 
an  additional  obligation,  a-ssunng  adequate 
and  satisfactory  services,  such  as  housing, 
medical  and  school  facilities  to  canal  em- 
nioyees.  The  deterioration,  erosion,  and 
lessening  of  sucli  services,  all  of  which  are 
as  much  an  appurtenance  of  the  canal,  a.s  are 
the  locks  themselves,  -will,  if  not  adequately 
available,  pose  a  major  retention  and  recruit- 
ment problem  for  the  canal  aclministr.-itors. 

H.R.   K3834 
A  bill  tfj  provide  for  the  increase  of  cajiacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
i'l'  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Ilo-ttse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oi  Amer- 
ica in  Congiess  assembled.  Thai  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Modernization 
.■\ct  of  1968". 

Sec,  2.  (.a)  The  Governor  of  the  Can.sl  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.^rmy.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  prose- 
cute the  work  necessary  to  Increase  the  c:i- 
p.icity  and  improve  the  operations  i-i  tne 
Panama  Caii.d  through  the  adaptation  ol  t!>e 
Third  Locks  project  set  forth  in  tiie  report 
of  the  Governor  o'  tlie  Panama  C.mal,  d.ited 
February  24,  1939  i  House  Document  Num- 
bered 210.  Seventy-sixth  Congre.«si.  and  r.u- 
tlionzcd  to  l;e  undertaken  by  tne  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  'l409;  Public 
Numbered  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress  i.  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  ."nd 
forty  feet  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  feel 
by  iony-five  feet,  and  including  the  follow- 
ing: elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
and  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near 
Miraflores  m  new  lock  structures  to  corre- 
spond with  the  locks  arrangements  at  Gatun. 
r.tise  the  summit  water  level  to  approximately 
ninety-two  feet,  and  provide  a  summit-level 
lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  ca- 
nal, together  with  tuch  appurtenant  struc- 
tures, works,  and  facilities,  and  enlargements 
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CANAL  ZONE  AFL-CIO  UNIONS  SUP- 
PORT PENDING  PANAMA  CANAL 
MODERNIZATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Flood)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problem  has  been  under 
periodic  consideration  by  the  Con2;ress 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Many  im- 
provements in  the  Panama  Canal  have 
been  made  but  they  have  merely  treated 
operational  symptoms.  They  have  not 
dealt  with  the  causes  of  problems,  which 
must  be  faced  if  our  policy  is  to  be  realis- 
tic. 

To  meet  the  resulting  situation,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
RarjckI  and  I  introduced  companion 
bills.  HR.  14179  and  H.R.  13834.  to 
provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity  and 
the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
of  which  the  dist  nguished  Member  from 
Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan)  Is  chairnxan. 
visited  the  Canal  Zone  and  conducted 
hearings  Among  those  who  testified  at 
Balboa  was  Louis  S.  Damiani.  president 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union 
and  Metal  Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO. 

Those  labor  unions  are  composed  of 
persons  employed  in  the  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Hence,  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Damiani  undoubtedly  re- 
flect the  observations  and  considered  con- 
clusions of  responsible  and  experienced 
canal  employees,  who  cannot  be  misled 
by  specious  propaganda,  however  plausi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  summarize 


,>ome  of  the  highliehts  of  the  indicated 
AFL-CIO  statement. 

First.  It  emphasizes  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  control  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  prevention  of  its  txploitati^  by  any 
nation. 

Second.  It  refutes  the  fallacious  con- 
tention of  some  that  the  existing  canal 
is  obsolete. 

Third.  It  stresses  the  strategic  value 
of  the  canal  for  the  security  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  free  world. 

Fourth.  It  emphasizes  that  improve- 
ment to  the  canal  must  go  beyond  the 
treatment  of  symptoms:  such  as.  "cut 
widenins."  "channel  deepening."  and 
■  improved  lighting." 

Fifih.  It  .'^tresses  that  what  is  needed 
is  the  best  possible  canal,  at  least  cost, 
for  the  longest  possible  time,  that  .such 
canal  would  be  provided  by  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  existing  high 
level  lake-lock  canal,  and  that  such  mod- 
ernization would  not  require  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  canal  treaty. 

Sixth.  It  supports  the  canal  moderni- 
zation pro.siram  contemplated  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  previously  named. 

Seventh.  It  urges  the  enactment  of 
the  indicated  legislation  as  offerin'4  the 
best  solution  of  the  canal  problem  for 
the  indefinite  future;  and  at  least  cost 
aAd  without  diplomatic  involvement. 

In  order  that  the  ably  expressed  views 
of  the  AFL-CIO  labor  unions  in  the 
Canal  Zone  previously  cited  may  be 
easily  available  to  the  Congress  and  all 
interests  concerned  with  trans-Isthmian 
transit.  I  quote  it  and  the  text  of  the 
indicated  bills  as  parts  of  my  remarks 
as  follows: 

Sl\TEMCNT    OK    THE    CANAL    ZONE   CENTRAL    LA- 

tiOR  Unkjn  and  Metal  Trades  Council  .^FL- 
CIO.  Before  thi  Hoise  Merchant  Marine 

AND     nsHERlES    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     PANAMA 

Canal.  Held  at  Balboa.  C.Z  .  Janvary    16, 

1968 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee;  my  name  is  l.outs  S  Damiani. 
and  I  am  president  of  the  Canal  Zone  Central 
Labc*  umon  and  Metal  Trades  OouncU,  and 


I  have  worked  and  Uved  in  the  Canal  Zone 
lor  the  past  25  years. 

Th  orgajilzatlon  which  I  represent  Is  the 
cer.tril  body  of  30  labor  unions,  all  of  which 
axe  affiliated  with  AFI^-CIO.  The  members  of 
these  unions  are  employed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  operate,  maintain  and  protect  the 
Panama  CanU. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  citizen  employees 
and  civilian  residents  of  all  federal  agencies 
In  the  canal  zone,  it  is  with  great  ple.isure 
we  welcome,  once  again,  to  the  C.inal  Zone, 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
M'Tchant  Mnrine  &  Fisheries  Committee 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  views  on  means  for  developing  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  in 
terms  of  both  short  and  lone  range  programs. 
We  want  the  record  to  show  it  is  not  our 
intent  or  desire  to  outline  foreign  policy. 
Tlie  C.inal  Employee  Is  cosml/ant  that  our  in- 
ternational objectives  fall  Into  two  cate- 
gortos;  those  that  affect  us  In  the  overall 
world  picture;  and  those  that  are  regional 
or  inter-.^mertcan. 

IrLEOfar.  as  the  first  category  is  concerned, 
we  as  Americans  will  continue  to  accept,  aid 
and  cooperate,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  in 
formulating  and  maintaining  an  intejnation- 
al  )x>llcy  of  peace,  friendship  and  security  for 
our  country. 

With  respect  to  our  inter- American  pol- 
icy with  Panama,  we  endorse  and  support 
wholeheartedly  policies  extending  the  fullest 
me-.f-urc  of  Justice  and  peneroslty  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Panama,  consistent  with  our  national 
lnt'>rests. 

Knowledgeable  observers  In  our  Congress 
have  proclaimed  that  the  United  Stites 
.should  continue  to  operate,  maintain,  con- 
trol and  protect  the  Panama  Canal.  l>ecause 
this  enterprise  is  not.  nor  should  It  be.  a 
project  for  exploitation  by  any  nation.  We  r.3 
Americans  concur.  Implementation  of  such 
proclanxatlon  will  assure  the  nations  of  th? 
world  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  extend  to  nil,  the  economic  and  efficient 
services  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Madam  Chairman,  along  with  the  members 
i.f  vour  committee,  you  are  [icrhaps  the  mort 
Informed  members  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

1.  therefore,  will  not  belabor  the  point  that 
the  phenomenal  and  recordbreaking  de- 
mand for  services  of  the  canal,  established 
during  the  past  few  years,  significantly  points 
up  the  economic  importance  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  And.  despite  the  nuclear  and  push- 
button military  concept  of  today,  the  Panama 
Canal  still  has  great  strategic  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  to  na- 
tions of  the  free  world. 

We  agree  with,  support,  and  endorse,  nloic 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  Governor 
Leber,  that  a  program  based  \ipon  realities  for 
increasing  canal  capacity,  along  with  opera- 
tional improvements  affording  us  the  best 
possible  operational  canal,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible costs,  is  a  vital  necessity. 

Recently,  Governor  Leber  invited  all  em- 
ployee representatives  to  attend  a  briefing 
wherein  he  outlined  the  major  problems  as 
concerns  the  capacity  and  operational  func- 
tions of  the  canal  today. 

While  some  of  the  problems  outlined  were 
not  of  recent  origin,  the  presentation  by  the 
Governor,  which  included  visual  aids,  was  the 
most  informative  and  enlightening  that  1 
have  heard  in  my  25  years  as  an  employee 
representative,  and  my  organization  so  in- 
formed the  Governor. 

Each  of  tis  came  away  from  this  briefing 
With  a  layman's  understanding  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  technical  problems,  and  v.c 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  proposed  plans 
of  increasing  the  capacity  and  operatlon.il 
changes  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

However,  unless  informed  offlcials  antici- 
pate the  phasing  out  of   the  present  canal 
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within  the  next  15  years,  we  would  iirpe  that 
improvements  go  beyond  such  specitic  proj- 
ects lis  -cut  widening",  -channel  deepening". 
"improved  lighting",  and  plans  for  obt.iining 
a  greater  water  supply  and  storage 

In  effect,  we  are  speaking  of  loni:  range 
l50  or  more  vears).  rather  than  short  ranpe 
(15  or  20  years).  We  speak  of  expenditures 
not  of  15  or  20  millions  of  dollars,  but  an 
expenditure  of  $850  million. 

Currently,  canal  transits  exceed  12  CK)0  an- 
nually, and  our  peak  capacity  is  said  to  be 
at>out  14.000  transits  It  is  our  position,  that 
canal  improvements,  however  extensive  or 
limited,  should  be  so  geared  as  to  have  a  bal- 
anced ratio;  that  is,  not  a  20.000  transit  po- 
tential, with  supporting  equipment  capable 
of  handling  say  18,000  transius,  and  a  maxi- 
mum lock  output  of  only  15,000  Each  of  the 
factors  involved  must  be  coordinated  to 
realize  an  Integrated  plan  for  the  realization 
of  the  projected  future  traffic 

We  do  not  hold  In  high  esteem  those  who 
unjustifiably  advocate  the  present  canal  is 
practically  obsolete  Several  years  ago.  while 
attempting  to  defend  the  value  ot  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  a  government  official,  who  also 
claimed  the  canal  would  reach  obsolcsence  in 
15  years  (five  of  which  have  since  passed) 
and  after  quoting  transit  statistics  to  this 
official,  he  agreed  that  upon  the  tacts  pre- 
sented, our  argument  had  merit,  then  added, 
if  the  size  of  vessels  did  not  render  the  canal 
obsolete,  the  water  problem  lor  lockages 
would  in  itself  do  so. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  canal  may  po^slb!y 
become  obsolete  in  our  tune,  but  only  if  we 
permit  it  Mv  colleagues  and  I  are  certain 
that  American  ingenuity,  which  has  success- 
fully set  down  pay  loads  on  the  moon,  will 
not  find  this  water,  or  other  problems,  in- 
surmountable. Our  engineers  are  capable  of 
designing  and  recommending  a  solution 
which  would  be  economically  feasible  and 
efficient  in  operation. 

We  are  aware  our  problems  are  not  menial 
one  but  we  keep  recalling  this  is  the  only 
canal  we  liave  A  canal  which  has  proven  its 
worth  as  an  iisset  to  the  United  States  and 
to  world  commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  in 
times  of  international  crisis. 
In  partial  review; 

During  World  War  II  more  than  ,5,300  cap- 
ital ships  and  9.U00  other  craft  transporting 
troops  and  military  cargo  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  with  vast  savings  in  terms  of 
time  lives  and  money.  The  canal  demon- 
strated it-s  strategic  value  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  In  1953,  the  last  year  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  well  over  1,000  vessels  utilized  the 
Panama  Canal  carrying  supplies  and  war  ma- 
terials to  the  Uniied  Nations  forces  m  the 
Far  East.  The  Cuban  niissilc  crisis  caused 
another  surge  m  traffic. 

Twice  in  very  recent  times,  due  to  the  sit- 
uation involving  the  Suez  Canal,  the  effec- 
tive operatum  ..f  the  Panama  Canal  pre- 
vented serious  disruption  of  the  economies 
and  defense  capabilities  of  many  nations  of 
the  free  world'.  And  due  to  the  Suez  crisis, 
at  least  two  new  ships  per  day  are  now  tran- 
siting the  Panama  Canal. 

I  believe  the  Governor  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  render  the  committee  the  statistics 
concerning  shipping  to  and  from  Viet  Nam. 
In  addition,  in  i-eacetime.  the  Panama 
Canal  plavs  a  very  important  role  m  national 
welfare  and  defense.  The  strength  of  the 
United  States  rest^.  m  a  large  measure,  upon 
the  nation's  economic  well-being,  which  de- 
pends in  turn  upon  the  availability,  at  low 
costs,  of  vital  raw  materials. 

The  term  obsolescence,  without  consider- 
able qualification,  cannot  be  defended  when 
applied  to  the  Panama  Canal,  for  in  recent 
months  the  canal  absorbed  without  undue 
hardship  an  increase  of  six  percent  in  tran- 
sits over  a  record  breaking  preceding  year. 
Governor  Leber  iniormed  us  that  24  percent 


of  the  new  transit*  were  vessels  which  meas- 
ure HO  feet  or  more  in  beam! 

M.idam  Chairman,  a  sound  concept  which 
embodies  progress  and  a  lasting  solution  to 
nianv  canal  problems  is,  in  our  estimation, 
incorporated  m  the  bill  H,R.  138'34,  intro- 
duct-d  in  the  House  on  November  2,  1967. 

The  bill,  to  us  laymen,  appears  to  be  a 
vehicle  which  if  promulgated  would  bring 
about  the  major  modernization  of  the  pres- 
ent waterway,  needed  to  meet  requirements 
lor  the  next  50  or  more  years.  The  bill  in 
es.sence  would  provide  that: 

Under   section    2.    (ai    of    H.R     13834.    the 
C.ivernor  of  the  dnal  Zone,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of   the  Army,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prosecute  the  work 
necessary  to  increase   the  capacity  and   im- 
prove    operations     of     the     Panama     Canal 
:hrough    the    adoption    of    the    third    locks 
nroject  set  forth  m  the  report  of  the  Gover- 
.,or  .if   the  Canal   Zone,  dated   February  24, 
1939    (House   document    S-210,    V6th    Cong.), 
•nd    iuthorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  act 
of    August    11,    1939    153    Stat.    1409;    Public 
numbered  391,  TCth  Cone  1   with  usable  lock 
dimensions  o!  140  feet  by  1200  feet  by  45  feet, 
.,nd  including  the  following;   elimination  of 
•he    Pedro    Mieuel    Locks,    and    consolidation 
..I    ,ai    Pacific    locks   near   Miraflores    in    new 
lick  structures  to  correspond  with  locks  ar- 
ruiKcment*  at  Gatun.  raise  the  summit  water 
:L'vel   to  approximately  92  feet,   and   provide 
.    .'-ummit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal,  tocether  with  such  appurte- 
nant   structures,    works,    and    faciliUes.    and 
enl.irsiements    or    improvements    of    existing 
channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as 
may  he  deemed  r.ecessary,  at  a  total  cost  not 
:o   exceed   $850,000,000." 

This  project,  il  undertaken,  would  serve 
m  the  best  economic  interests  of  the  United 
stitts  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the 
•.vorld  ;it  large,  by  est.'.blishing  the  best  oper- 
itional  canal  for  the  next  half-rentury  at 
the  least  possible  costs  Consideration  should 
he  given  H.R,  13834  because  this  project 
eradic.ites  any  complications  governed  by 
the  test  ban  treaty,  or  of  any  pohtical  com- 
plications of  the  host  country.  These  i.ssues 
can  be  paramount  factors  in  a  new  sea  level 
canal  nere  in  Panama  or  elsewhere. 

Favorable  also  to  the  project  outlined  in 
H  R  13834.  is  the  fact  that  the  project  would 
completely  utilize  some  $G5  million  already 
ut.lized  m  recent  years,  on  both  the  cut 
widening  and  third  locks  projects. 

The  bill  H.R  13834  carries  a  price  tag  of 
=  850  million,  which  would  require  a  mini- 
mum recovery  oi  $17  million  annually  for  the 
next  50  pears. 

The  overall  cost  ls  not  only  Justifiable,  but 
warrants  serious  and  immediate  considera- 
lion.  as  it  will  serve  world  commerce  and 
reserve  in  large  part  U.S,  interests,  well  into, 
and  possibly  beyond,  the  next  century! 

In  the  J.  i*c  J.  Denham  paper,  Shjppincj  in 
f/ic  ycxt  100  Years,  publi.shed  in  1937,  .ind 
made  public  by  your  committee.  Madam 
Chairman,   we   find"  such    expert   analysis: 

■Althouah  the  shape  of  the  world  100 
vears  hence  cannot  be  forecast,  the  place  of 
.^hipping  in  the  future  is  more  readily  pre- 
dictable." 

"Future  shipping  trends  are  toward  ?  de- 
clining role  for  shipping,  not  an  increasing 
role." 

The  report  predicts  also,  that  pa&.senger 
ships  like  the  Queen  Mary  and  bulk  earners 
of  200,000  tons  will  be  things  of  the  past, 
that  the  most  popular  and  common  -.vill  be 
the  100.000  ton  ship. 

If  shippers  accept  these  forecasts.  :uture 
ships  of  the  100.000  ton  category  will  be  con- 
structed to  adapt  to  the  size  of  the  modified 
canal,  or  designed  not  to  use  the  canal  at  all. 
The  sea  level  versus  modified  lock  type 
canal  is  not  a  controversial  i.ssue  amongst 
employees  here,  nor  do  we  accept  the  fallacy 
that  a  lock  type  canal  is  more  suscept.ble  to 


nuclear  attack  Our  theory  being  that  this 
nuclear  suscepUbiilty  has  no  bearing  on  the 
sound   concepts   of   HR     13834, 

A  belligerent  nation,  instigating  a  nuclear 
attack    on    the    United    States    and  or    the 
Panama   canal,    gives   us   much    more    to   be 
concerned  about  than   the  surviving  opera- 
tional percentage  or  status  of  the  canal  after 
such  an  attack,  be  it  a  lock  type  or  sea  level 
canal     After    considerable   thought,    we    feel 
our  position  in  support  of  H  R.  13834  is  the 
most   desirable   solution   of   canal   problems 
We     concerned     ourselves     with     the     basic 
thought     .  .  The  best  possible  canal,  at  least 
cost    for  tlic  longest  period  vf  time  possible. 
ir  the  forecasts  of  the  experts  materialize, 
and    based    upon    the    .sound    and    visionary 
thought-s  thev  expounded,  we  expect  that  the 
torecnsts  for  the  most  part,  will  come  to  pass. 
Hence    H.R    13834,  with  some  possible  modi- 
hcations,    could    solve    current    and    luture 
canal  problems,  not  for  15,  50  or  100  years. 
J5Ut    possibly    until    the    day    canals    are    no 
longer  required. 

We  urge,  therefore,  your  committee  give 
the  bill  HR.  13834  serious  and  immediate 
consideration.  , 

Whatever  plan  is  eventually  ndoptec 
Madam  Chairman,  we  wish  to  assure  you  of 
our  unqualified  support  toward  achieving  a 
solution  to  this  vit.al  problem.  We  say  also, 
the  present  canal  must,  out  of  necessity,  con- 
tinue to  operate  economically  and  efficiently 
ior  .an  interim  period.  During  this  period,  the 
canal  will  be  operating  near  or  at  capacity, 
and  It  will  require  all  of  the  skill  and  !n- 
cenuity  that  can  be  mustered  to  do  the  Job. 
This  committee  m  particular,  is  cognizant 
that  U  S  citizens,  skilled  in  their  respective 
trades  and  professions,  will  be  needed  in 
many  of  the  technical  positions  to  carry  on 
the  job  as  the  Members  of  Congress  expect 

and  desire. 

To  assure  tlie  canal  administration  con- 
tinuity oi  skilled  personnel,  be  they  U,S.  or 
non  U  S  citizens,  our  Congress  must  shoulder 
an  additional  obligation,  assuring  adequate 
and  satisf.actorv  services,  such  as  housing. 
medical  and  school  facilities  to  canal  em- 
ployees The  deterioration,  erosion,  and 
lessening  of  such  services,  all  of  which  are 
as  much  an  appurtenance  of  the  canal,  as  are 
the  locks  themselves,  will,  if  not  adequately 
available,  pose  a  ntajor  retention  and  recruit- 
ment problem  for  the  canal  administrators. 


H.R.   13834 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Modernization 
Ael  of  1968". 

Sec  2.  I  a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  'he  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
\Tmy.   IS   authorized   and  directed   to   prose- 
cute the  work  necessary  to  increase  the  ca- 
pacity   and    improve    the    operations    of    tne 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  ol  the 
Third   Locks  project  set   forth   in  the  report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February   24.    1039    (House   Document    Num- 
bered 210.  Seventv-sixth  Congressi.  and  r.u- 
'•r-orized    to    be    undertaken    by    me    Act    ol 
August     11,     1939      (53     St.U,     1409:     Public 
Numbered  391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress! ,  with 
usaole  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  leet  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  leet 
by  lor'v-five  feet,  and  including  the  follow- 
inc-    elimination   of  the  Pedro  Miguel   locks, 
•,nd    consolidation   of    all    Pacific    locks   near 
Miraflores    m    new   lock   structures   to   corre- 
spond ■v.-ith  the  locks  arrangements  at  Gatun, 
raise  the  summit  water  level  to  approximately 
ninetv-two  leet,  and  provide  a  summit-level 
lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  ca- 
nal    together    .vith  such   appurtenant  struc- 
tures   works,  and  f.cUities,  and  enlargements 
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or  Improvements  of  existing  channels,  struc- 
tures. worlCB.  and  facllllleo.  as  may  l>e  deemed 
necessary,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  MSO.- 
000,000 

ibi  nie  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragruph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (53  Stat  1409.  P\ibllc  Numbered 
391.  Seventv-slxth  Consiressi.  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section.  As  used  iii  such 
Act.  the  terms  ■Oovernor  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nnl"  "Secretary  of  War",  and  '  Panama  Rail- 
road Company"  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the  Ciiii.il  Zone". 
"Secretary  of  the  Army",  and  Pnnama  Ca- 
nal Company '.  respectively,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

Sec.  3  lai  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  ;is  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") 

lb)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
membf-rs  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
us  follows:' 

1 1 )  orre'member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced :nd  skilled  in  private  business  i  Includ- 
ing engineering! : 

(2>  two  members  frnm  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering: 

1 3  I  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army  i  retired);  and 

I  4)  one  member  who  Is  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  line  United  States  Navy  iretlred) . 

I  c  I  The  President  siiall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  ine  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  :n  the  science  of 
engineering. 

id>  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  line  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal appointment. 

ic)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  Tlie  Clialrman  of  the  Board  .^hnll  be 
paid  basic  pav  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5.  U.-utcd  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  *iie  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  is  *600  less  than  the  rate 
of  baiic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members 
oX  the  Board  who  .ire  retired  otBcers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
which,  when  idded  to  Ills  pay  and  allowances 
as  .i  retired  orficer.  will  establish  his  total  rate 
of  pay  from  the  United  States  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  5500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  (-'£  the  Chairman. 

ig)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appoltitmenls  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  -as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  nf  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  The  Secretary  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Board  ihall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board. 

SEC.  4.  I  a)  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  protect  referred 
to  in  section  2ia)  of  this  Act.  to  make  oii- 
the-site  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  projacl.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
niiike  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times  cur- 
rent information  with  respect  to  such  plans, 
designs,  and  construction.  No  construction 
work  shall  be  commenced  at  any  stage  of  the 
Third   Locks   project    unless   the   plans    and 


design.^  for  .'^uch  work,  and  all  changes  and 
moditli  .i:...ris  ..f  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Oovernor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  to  and  liave  had  the  prior  ap- 
proval of.  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  report 
promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
the  results  of  its  studies  and  reviews  of  all 
plans  and  designs.  Including  changes  and 
mocllficiitlons  thereof,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  together  with  Its  approval  or 
disapproval  thereof  nr  its  recommendations 
for  changes  or  modifications  thereof,  and  its 
reasons  therefor 

ibl  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  ♦unctions  under 
this  Kct  antl  the  progress  of  tl»e/work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  rnay'submlt.  In  Its 
discretion,  interim  reports  Vo  the  President 
and  to  the  Cjtigress  with  respect  to  these 
m.T  tiers. 

/  Sic.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews.  Inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  hy  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
In  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officials:  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Informa- 
tion and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Board  may  deem  rele- 
vnnt  or  material  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  and  .activities  of  the  Board.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
territory,  or  anv  other  area  under  the  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6,  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act.^  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizatloi^  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  V2.0Q 
per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Uf>on  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  ary  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  ujx)!!  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  est;ibllshment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Boiu-d  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  adnitnistratue  support  services 
for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  request. 

Sec  10.  The  Board  may  make  txpendittires 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
axice  With  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act 

Sec  11  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  |Kud  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Bo.ajd  as  the 
Chairrtuin  may  designate. 

Sec  12.  -Any  provision  or  provisions  of  the 
indicated  .Act  of  August  11.  1939  (53  Stat. 
1409)  or  of  any  other  Act  inconsistent  with. 
ot  opposed  to.  any  provision  or  provisions  of 


this  Act.  are  hereby  repealed  and  shall  be  of 
no  effect. 

Sec  13  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  hsc^l  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its   functions   and   activities   under   thlj  Act. 


TO   MEET   THE   NATIONS   POWER 
NEED 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  u.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  OttincerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  thi'  reque.st  ul  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  vvas  no  objection. 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  and  20  of  my  colleacuos  are  introduc- 
ing leeislation  'HR  14971'  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Power  Commission  tJ 
take  the  necessan-  steps  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  ma.ssive,  ca.scadinc; 
blackouts  that  have  paralyzed  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  over  recent  years. 
I  am  plea.sed  to  report  that  the  distin- 
guished seiiior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Eow.xrD  M.  KrNNEDY.  is  sponsor- 
ing an  identical  measure  in  the  other 
body. 

The  measure  that  we  are  sponsoring 
represents  a  major  revision  of  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  administration 
last  summer.  It  mconxirates  most  of  the 
very  sicniflcant  improvements  proposed 
by  my  ciistuif'uished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Mops  ! .  and  adds  a  number 
of  vei-y  badly  needed  new  protections 
for  the  consumer.  It  also  assures  con- 
sideration of  important  environmental 
factors,  such  as  clean  air  and  water,  and 
the  strenuthening  of  long-range  land- 
use  planning. 

Under  HR.  14971.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  be  directed  to  coor- 
dinate utilitv  planning  on  a  regional 
basis  to  assure  that  venerating  and 
transmission  facilities  are  adequate  to 
meet  present  and  future  demand  and  to 
guarantee  that  there  is  enough  capacity 
available  to  each  resuon  to  offset  i)os- 
siblc  catastropliic  losses.  The  FPC  au- 
thority presently  t  xtcnds  only  to  inter- 
state transmission  lines  and  to  hydro- 
electric facilities  built  on  na%iBable 
waterways. 

E\-ents  of  the  i^ast  few  years  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  to  extend  that  au- 
thority as  provided  in  my  bill. 

CLACKOVTS    THRE.ATEN    PVDLIC 

On  November  9.  1965.  one  little  relay 
in  Ontario  failed  and  sent  iwwer  .<;ystems 
throughout  the  entire  northeastern 
United  .States  tumblini  like  a  house  of 
cards.  This  is  what  utility  experts  h.ad 
said  was  impo.^sible  and,  in  fact,  it  docs 
seem  incredible  that  a  modern  system 
would  be  so  poorly  designed  that  the 
failure  of  one  imit  the  size  of  a  toaster 
could  throw  30.000  square  miles  into 
darkn".ss  and  deprive  30  million  j^eople 
of  power.  The  event  revealed  that  the 
I'esources  and  interconnections  available 
in  the  most  highly  developed  and  heav- 
ily populated  region  of  the  Nation  were 
frightcningly  weak  and  inadequate — the 
result  of  poor  coordination  and  bad 
planning. 

Blackouts  are  more  than  an  incon- 
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venlence.  They  are  dangerous  and  costly. 
During  the  1965  blackout.  600,000  peo- 
ple were  stranded  in  the  New  York  sub- 
ways alone.  Seven  hours  after  the  black- 
out, over  10.000  were  still  stranded  in 
dark,  stalled  trains  in  stifling  tunnels. 
What  would  have  happened  in  the  event 
of  fire  or  panic?  Only  chance  and  the 
remarkable  resilience  of  the  New  York- 
ers prevented  disaster  and  loss  of  life. 

In  the  air,  confusion  reigned.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  flights  had  to  be  di- 
verted from  New  York  City  airports  and 
a  major  traeedy  was  averted  only  be- 
cause the  night  was  unusually  clear  and 
the  moon  full  and  bright. 

On  the  ground,  hospitals  were  without 
power  In  hundreds  of  apartment  hou.ses 
and  businesses,  people  were  without 
water  or  cooking  facilities  and  many 
waited  in  darkness  in  stalled  elevators. 
Tratfic  systems  failed  at  the  rush  hour 
and  refrmeration  systems  and  other  es- 
.'-ential  services  that  depend  on  power 
wei-e  useless.  Some  of  the  parts  of  the 
system  were  so  badly  designed  that  it 
took  up  to  13  hours  to  restore  service. 
The  cost  was  incalculable.  Business  losses 
alone  i-an  into  the  hundreds  of  million. 

r  S.    POWER    SV-STEM    WEAK 

Tlic  Nation  suddenly  came  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  come  to  rely 
upon  its  electric  power  system — and  the 
system  had  failed. 

Once  this  weakness  was  revealed,  of 
coui-se.  there  were  protestations  and 
I)romises.  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  in  the 
past  2  yeai's  nowhere  near  enough  has 
been  done. 

In  1967,  well  over  a  year  after  the  mas- 
sive failure,  there  were  98  large  system 
failures,  nine  of  which  could  be  cate- 
gorized as  ma.jor.  One  failui-e  in  Penn- 
.•^ylvania  in  June  spread  throughout  15,- 
000  square  miles  and  paralyzed  four 
Middle  Atlantic  SUtes  right  at  the 
height  of  the  evening  rush  and  dinner 
hour.  Over  13  million  people  were 
affected. 

And  what  do  the  experts  say?  They 
say  that  only  the  fact  that  last  summer 
was  relatively  cool  prevented  a  massive 
catastrophic  failure. 

This  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  the 
Northeast.  Almost  every  region  of  the 
Nation  was  struck  during  the  year  and 
all  stand  in  serious  danger  next  year. 

Clearly,  only  by  giving  the  FPC  the 
kind  of  coordinating  authority  that  this 
bill  provides  can  we  finally  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem. 

C-QNSUMER   PROTECTIONS 

However,  as  we  act  to  strengthen  the 
ilectric  power  system  in  this  Nation,  we 
must  also  provide  new  protections  for 
the  public  interest.  The  utility  system 
that  we  have  today  is  not  competitive. 
Only  one  system  serves  each  market  and 
tlic  consumer  has  no  alternative  but  to 
u.se  it.  Senator  Metcalf  in  his  book 
Overcharge"  levealed  widespread  abuses 
by  utilities  in  contributions,  publicity, 
and  advertising  expenditures  including, 
of  course,  overt  and  veiled  political 
maneuvering.  In  New  York  State  we  have 
recently  had  a  case  of  a  major  utility 
;hat  has  invested  nearly  $16  million  in' a 
i.roject  for  which  it  has  not  received  FPC 
approval.  This  does  not  include  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  to  sell  the 
project  to  the  public  and  to  the  FPC  or 
thousands  spent  in  payments  to  local  offi- 
cials and  witnesses. 

As  fi-anchised  monopolies,  utilities 
have  a  special  obligation  in  the  expendi^ 
ture  of  what  are.  in  essence,  public  funds. 

REPORTING   REQUIRED 

H.R.  14971  requires  utilities  to  file  cer- 
tified annual  repoi'ts  of  such  expendi- 
tures and  mail  summaries  to  the  custom- 
ers. This  will  entail  no  significant  new- 
expense  since  utilities  already  mail  nu- 
merous stuffers  in  their  bills. 

In  addition,  when  a  utility  has  a  jjroj- 
ect  pending  FPC  approval,  it  must  file 
semiannual  reports  of  project-related  ex- 
penditures and  mail  summaries  to  its 
customers.  This  public  disclosure  will  act 
as  a  salutary  restraint  and  protection  for 
the  public,  the  utilities  and  the  FPC. 

NEW   CONDEMNATION    I'RiJlFCTION 

The  Federal  Power  Act  gives  utilities 
considerable  latitude  in  exerci.sing  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  the  help- 
lessness of  the  average  citizen  faced  with 
a  taking  of  his  property  is  c> heady  a 
source  of  real  concern.  The  expanded 
authority  of  the  FPC  necessai-ily  extends 
this  i)ower  so  much  that  new  protection 
are  clearly  i-equired.  My  bill  provides  a 
needed  check  by  requiring  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  in  such  proceedings  be  on 
the  utility  to  establish  that  the  taking 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  jjublic  in- 
terest, and  that  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tives exist.  It  also  introduces  a  new  and, 
I  believe,  important  concept  that  the 
court  shall  consider  environmental,  con- 
servation and  land-use  factors  as  well  as 
the  traditional  factors  of  cost-benefit 
and  service  improvements. 

ANTITRUST    CHECK 

Giving  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
such  authority  to  oversee  planning  and 
coordination  poses  a  problem.  Utilities 
may  find  themselves  directed  by  the 
Commission  to  do  something  that  the 
Justice  Department  may  later  challenge 
as  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
administration  has  proposed  to  let  the 
FPC  grant  utilities  immunity  from  anti- 
trust action  when  they  act  uixin  ap- 
proved plans. 

The  FPC  is  not  the  proper  body  to 
finally  resolve  the  complex  antitrust 
questions,  especially  since  it  will  be  act- 
ing on  plans  proposed  by  the  utilities 
themselves.  My  bill  i^roposes  to  permit 
granting  of  immunity,  butonly  with  the 
Justice  Department  as  a  full  paity  at 
interest.  This  guarantees  a  full  review  of 
the  issues. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    .SAFEGUARDS 

Utilities  have  a  major  impact  on  our 
environment.  The  coal  and  oil  they  burn 
contributes  substantially  to  air  pollu- 
tion. In  New  York  until  very  recently,  60 
percent  of  the  measurable  pollution  was 
produced  by  one  utility.  Con  Edison. 

The  warm  waters  that  utilities  dis- 
charge into  the  Nation's  streams  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  river  ecology  often 
producing  extensive  fish  kills  and  leading 
to  new  forms  of  pollution. 

Generating  facilities,  power  towers  and 
lines,  and  switching  stations  have  con- 
siderable impact  upon  natural  resources, 
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including  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation 
resources. 

Under  the  Federal  Power  Act  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  wide  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  that  can  have 
significant  impact  on  our  environment. 
Howe\er.  it  pi-ovidcs  practically  no  di- 
rection for  arriving  at  those  decisioiis. 
The  new  authority  that  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent blackouts  requires  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  that  authority  and  my  bill 
proposes  to  .'^et  a  new  standard  to  guide 
all  FPC  deliberations. 

This  .standard  would  require  that  deci- 
sions be  consistent  with  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  environinent. 
.sound  conservation  policy,  and  long- 
rance  land-use  planning. 

The  measure  would  also  establish  a 
National  Council  on  the  Environment  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  pa.ss  on  all 
FPC  actions.  The  Council  would  effec- 
tively in-otcct  these  important  intei-csts 
with  a  minimum  of  Interference  in  or- 
derly conduct  of  FPC  business. 

NU  CLEAR    POWKR    COVKRlffl 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  FPC's  efforts 
to  coordinate  utility  planning  and  assure 
enhanced  reliability  t-an  lie  successful 
unless  the  inci-easin^Hv  important  nu- 
clear installations  are's  included  in  as 
consideration. 

Al.so,  under  current  law  there  is  no  way 
to  control  the  adver.se  effects  the.se  nu- 
clear plants  may  liave  on  the  environ- 
ment. AEC  approval  relates  only  to  the 
safety  of  the  nuclear  components.  In  the 
Connecticut  River,  the  Hud.son  River, 
and  bays  in  Maryland  and  California, 
thermal  pollution  from  nuclear  plants 
has  been  responsible  for  massive  fishkills 
and  serious  damage  to  marine  ecology. 
This  could  easily  be  prevented  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  sort  of  conservation  respon- 
sibiUty  that  the  FPC  exercises  in  licen- 
sing hydroelectric  plants — especially 
with  the  proposed  new  environmental 
protections — but  the  AEC  does  not  have 
that  power  and  has  plainly  stated  that  it 
does  not  want  it. 

H.R.  14971  Will  bring  nuclear  generat- 
ing facilities — and  other  large  thermal 
installations— under  FPC  jurisdiction. 
The  AEC  would  continue  to  exercise  re- 
sponsibility for  passing  on  nuclear  safety 
but  the  FPC  would  have  to  pass  desir- 
ability, economy,  and  environmental  im- 
pact. 

POWERLINES  CONTROLLED 

Today,  more  than  300.000  miles  of 
overhead  transmission  lines  cut  across 
this  Nation.  The  power  corridors  their 
lines  require  eat  up  an  estimated  7  mil- 
lion acres  and  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  many  millions  more. 

Expert  evaluation  has  shown  that  such 
lines  can  adversely  effect  up  to  300  acres 
for  each  mile  of  line. 

Obviously,  strengthening  our  ixiwer 
system  is  going  to  require  expansion  of 
transmission  facilities.  Projections  last 
year  indicated  that  by  1980,  powerline 
corridors  will  consume  over  20  million 
acres — nearly  tliree  times  as  much  land 
as  is  presently  preserved  in  our  national 
park  system. 

A  utility  expert  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  the  89th 
Congress  that  utility  studies  showed 
that  people  actually  like  to   live  near 
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hiKh-tension  powerllnps  and  towers  In 
spite  of  this  amazini?  discovery,  most 
rational  people  reco«?nize  that  powprliiies 
and  towers  do  not  really  improve  the 
scenery  or  the  natural  environment  In 
order  to  prevent  the  prohleration  >I  new 
lines  that  may  duplicate  or  parallel 
existing  riKhts-of-way,  mv  bill  author- 
izes the  FPC  to  permit  an  applicant  to 
use  the  excess  capacity  of  anv  tran>nus- 
sion  facilities,  after  a  deinon.^tration  i)f 
the  need  for  such  use  Piirther,  the  FPC 
would  be  authorized  to  tyrant  liermL-^-sion 
to  an  applicant  to  enlarge,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. exlstin«  transmission  lines  Pub- 
lic hearings  and  consistency  '.virti  ap- 
proved plans  are  required  as  i)irc-ii;ili- 
tionj  to  granting  this  authoritv 

Where  a  transmi.ssion  line  cnrrifi.i:-  al- 
ready exlst^s,  it.s  iiitensue  use  -.hould  be 


encouraged  consistent  with  the  demands 
of  safety  and  equitable  com[>ensatlon. 

The  bill  would  als<.)  require  the  FPC  to 
make  a  >tudy  of  the  economic  impact  of 
ovtTht-ad  high-tension  lines  and  towers. 
It  i.s  very  inifxirtant  that  we  have  some 
objective  measurement  to  evaluate  the 
true  cost  of  these  lines  to  communities 
and  to  the  Nation  so  that  we  can  de- 
termine realistlcallv  v.  hfn  underground 
alternatives  might  be  more  t'conomical 
Now  when  the  co.>t  is  compared,  we  only 
^et  utllitv  iiistallatiiiii  co.sts  I^ist  tax 
levenue.  devalued  real  tv.tate.  and  -uch 
public  costs  are  not  con.->idered 

Mr  .S[H>aker  We  caiuiot  atlcjrd  a  repe- 
tition of  the  massive  failure  of  1965  We 
cannut  munt  on  cool  summers  to  protect 


our  power  supply  and  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer  to  act. 

Power  fajlures  jeopardize  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people  and 
affect  national  security. 

I  urge  that  we  move  now  to  set  up  the 
mechanism  that  is  needed  to  assure  the 
people  of  this  Nation  an  abundant  and 
reliable  supply  of  the  power  upon  which 
they  rely  so  very  heavily. 

In  order  to  assist  my  colleagues  in 
evaluating  this  legislation,  I  am  sub- 
mitting tor  the  Record  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  three  main  proposals  that 
have  been  made.  H.R.  10727  is  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  H,R.  12322  is  the 
excellent  revision  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr,  Moss!, 
whicn  is  largely  incorporated  in  my  pro- 
posal. H.R.  14971. 


C'l-iMI'^KI 


IT  R      10727 

Sec     L   EhH-trlc   HellabUlly  Act  of  1967. 

Sec  2  States  the  purpose  of  'he  Act  .\s  to 
promote  the  tmllcv  expressed  in  present  sec- 
tion 202 1  a  I  >t  ;he  ^der*l  Power  Act  uf  iis- 
sunng  HI  .ibunaaJit^haij-  of  electric  energy 
with  the  greatest  possitirVeconomy  and  w^lth 
regard  to  the  proper  utUizatlon  and  conser- 
vation of  n.itural  resources",  enacts  new 
Part   I\'   -o  PfHlera;   Power   .\ct. 

Sec.    2ibi    .Mot   m    FPC   hill. 


Sec   3    Not  in  FPC"  on 

Jf'^'"  PAEiT  IV  HFXilON.M.  I'nORDINA- 
TTON  .\PPI.ICAnON  AND  OBJIXTTVS-VS  OF 
PART     DEFINf.'ION 

+01iai  Would  rmiicp  pr  ■v.-iioiis  >.'  Pu-t  rv 
applicable  :o  i.:  bullc  r^.wer  systems  :n  -.he 
United  States 

401  tbi  S[)e:!s  out  the  obJec'lveB  'f  Part 
r\'  the  National  Pollcv  t-xpressed  by  .section 
2021  a  1  of  Fe<leral  Power  .\c*  bv  enhancing 
the  rellabi.ity  if  bulk  power  supp'.v:  by 
strengthening  existing  mechanisms  tor  co- 
ordination in  "he  electric  utili'y  industry 
and  establishing  new  mes  bv  encounigmg 
comprehensive  devp:.>pment  of  ;>ower  re- 
sourcea  >f  each  .irea  .ir.d  region  •  ■'.  'he  United 
States  .so  its  t.o  '.ake  .idv.mtage  >i  ulv.inclng 
technology  with  due  regard  for  conservation 
of  land  scenic  values  aid  ither  Iimite<l  re- 
sources, by  providing  •.b.it  ill  utilrv  -vstems 
and  their  customers  iiave  .icoes*  •->  -he  t>eiie- 
tita  of  coordination  and  idvancmg  •.echno:- 
c>gy  on  fair  and  reitson.ible  'erms.  by 
-iscunng  .IS  lar  .is  feasible  -Jiat  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities  including  sufficient  capacity 
to  meet  area,  regional  and  interregional 
needs  for  transmission  capacity,  including 
the  reserve  c.spacitv  needed  for  reliability; 
by  respecting  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  utllitv  .service  areas  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  public  interest:  and  by 
drawing  on  the  cooperation  of  all  segments 
I  public  private  and  cooperative  i  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  industrv 

401' ci  Defines  person'  for  purp'jses  of 
Part  IV  I  differing  from  elsewhere  m  the  Fed- 
eral Power  .^ct  I  to  include  not  inly  a  per- 
son muiucipaiuy  or  St-ite  but  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  and  covers  all  persons', 
whether  privately,  cooperatively.  Federally  or 
otherwise  publicly  owned 

401:  d  I  Defines  bulk  pciwer  .supply  facil- 
ities '  as  facilities  lor  generiition  or  trans- 
mission which  furnish  power  to  points  of  dis- 
tribution It  further  provides  that  under  sec- 
tion 413  the  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  classify  'r  exempt  facilities  not  material  to 
attalmng  *he  objectives  of  Part  IV 


»•      i>RoCosFD      KYECTRlr     HF.l.HKIIirY     .-\(-TS 
II  H      12322 

No  Change 

Revises  section  by  eliminating  a  reduiidant 
reference  to  section  202ia»  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  I  which  is  repeated  In  -Sec  401.. 
by  referring  to  the  constitutional  authority 
for  the  act.  and  by  rephrasing  Its  purpose  m 
general  terms;  omits  phrase  adding  new 
Part  IV. 


Not  in  HR.  13323. 


Adds  new  Part  IV 
No  change 


No  change. 
No  change. 


to  Federal  Power  Act 


No  change. 


Changes  phrase  which  fiirriisli  [k  -^er  to 
points  of  distribution  "  to  read  ot  electric 
power  and  energy."  to  assure  that  the  FPC's 
Jurisdiction  over  all  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  will  not  be  restricted  .solely 
to  those  that  furnish  power  tor  distribution. 
but  win  also  includ",  for  example,  auxiliary 


H  R     14  971 

No  change 

Uecomes  subsection   tai; 

Ete\l.ses  language  to  clarify  purposes;   .idds 
new  subsection  ibi. 


.•\dd.s  i.ew  r.ndiiig  of  Congress  that  actions 
taken  under  this  .^ct  be  consistent  with  en- 
h.mcement  and  iireservatU:>n  of  environment 
conservation  of  n.Uural  resources.  Includlnp 
scer.lc  hi-slorlc  and  recreation  assets,  and 
strengthening  of  long-range  land-use  plan- 
ning 

S:ime  ;us  H  R    :2:i22. 

.No  ch.ir.ge 


No  change. 

Adds  language  requiring  due  regard  for 
the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment, conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Including  scenic  historic  and  recreation 
assets,  and  the  strengthening  of  long-ranee 
land-use  planning. 


No  change. 


Same  ,.s  H  R    12322. 
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generating  equipment  which  provide  energy 
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HR      14971 


4011  c)  .  Defines  "cxtra-hich-voluige  facil- 
ities", as  meaning  tr.msmisslon  lines  and  as- 
^oclated  f.icilities  dosiuned  to  be  capable 
of  oper.ition  nt  a  nominal  vc)liage  lilgher  than 
200  kllovolts  between  phase  conductors  for 
alternating  current,  or  between  poles  in  the 
case  of  direct  current,  the  construction  of 
wliich  Is  commenced  two  years  or  more  after 
enactment  of  Part  IV. 

Title:    RELATION   TO  OTHER   PARTS 
402iai,    States   that   Part    IV   supplements 
Parts  I.  II  and  III  to  promote  the  reliability, 
iHiclency.   :;nd   economy  of  bulk   power  sup- 
j-ilv.    and    provides    that   nothing    m   Part   IV 
would   modify 
under  Parts  I 
.■o  iirovldcd. 


for  fueling  larger  generators. 

Inserts  the  "extension,  or  modification." 
after  "construction"  so  that  the  bill  will  ap- 
ply to  the  extensions  or  modifications  of  ex- 
isting transmission  lines  and  associated  Ja- 
cillties  as  well  as  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  which  are  wholly  new.  This  will 
foreclose  a  possible  "grandfather  clause"  in- 
terpretation that  could  exempt  from  this  bill 
any  clianges  in  existing  facilities. 

No  Change. 

No  Change. 


or  abridge  authority   granted 
II  and  III,  unless  specifically 


402ib).  Makes  the  administrative,  proce- 
dural and  enforcement  provisions  of  other 
Parts  including  provisions  for  filing  reports, 
(  omplalnts  by  Slate  agencies  and  others,  in- 
\  estigations,  liearincs.  rules  and  regulations, 
staff  appolntnienus.  publications,  judicial  re- 
Mew,  enforcement  and  penalties,  applicable 
ivj  Part  IV 

Title:  COOPER.^TION'  OF  BULK  POWER 
SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

403,  Sets  policy  that  the  purposes  of  Part 
IV  .■..hould  be  .it;, lined  as  far  as  pos.sible  by 
(  ooperatlon  among  all  persons  engaged  in 
bulk  power  supply,  regardless  of  their  nature. 
Iitle:  HEGIO.N.'^L  I'OWFR  COORDINA- 
TION ORCiANIZATIONS;  ANTI-TRUST  IM- 
MUNITY 

404(a)  Provides  that,  after  consultation 
with  persons  engaged  or  Interested  In  bulk 
jjower  supply,  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
.iiid  State  commissions,  the  Commission 
wotild  set  up  regional  organizations  and  pro- 
cedures for  regional  and  interregional  co- 
ordination. Provides  for  membership  (either 
direct  or  indirect  i  by  electric  system  in  the 
region  regardless  of  ownership.  The  Com- 
mission staff  would  participate  in  all  aspects 
of  the  regional  councils"  work  except  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  plans  or  any  other 
council  actions. 

404(b)  Provides  that  each  regional  coun- 
<  il  would  file  an  organizational  statement 
with  the  Commission,  together  with  any 
amendments  later  adopted.  These  statements 
would  be  available  for  public  inspection. 
Within  30  days  after  adoption  by  the  coun- 
cil, any  plan  of  coordination,  either  regional 
or  interregional,  developed  by  the  council, 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
under  such  rules  as  the  Cbmmission  pre- 
scribed. The  Commission  would  make  these 
plans  available  for  public  inspection,  and 
would  consider  them  in  exercising  its  re- 
tponsibllitics  under  all  Parts. 

404(c)  .'Mlows  the  Commission,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  heiring  to  deter- 
mine by  order  whether  any  statement  of  or- 
ganization filed  under  section  404  is  con- 
sistent ■w.-ith  the  objectives  of  Part  IV  (as  set 
out  m  section  401(b)  ).  It  a  statement  were 
determined  to  be  inconsistent  with  those 
objectives,  the  Commission  could  modify  it 
or  set  It  .iside  Under  this  section  and  the 
next,  the  bill  would  give  the  Commission 
discretion  to  initiate  review  or  not.  If  the 
Commission,  having  approved  a  statement, 
also  found  that  its  effect  on  competition 
would  be  insubstantial  or  would  be  clearly 
outweighed  by  other  public  interest  consid- 
erations, actions  pursuant  to  the  statement 
would  be  immune  from  private  antitrust 
suits. 

404(d)  .Allows  the  Commission,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  coordination  plan  was  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  Part  IV.  If  the 
Commission  found  that  the  plan  was  not  in 
the  public  Interest  it  could  modify  it  or  set 


No  Change. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322.  hut  lowers  voltage  to 
130  KV  adds  'thermal  generating  units  or 
plants  and  associated  facilities  designed  to 
be  or  capable  of  being  operated  at  a  capacity 
of  200  megawatts"  included  within  the  defi- 
nition (jf     extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities". 


No  Change 

Adds  that  Part  IV  .supplements  other  parts 
to  assure  that  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Power  Act  shall  be  consistent  with 
preservation  and  enliancement  of  environ- 
ment The  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
including  scenic,  historic  and  recreation 
assets  and  the  strengthening  of  long-range, 
land-use  planning. 

No  Cliange. 


No  Change. 
No  Change. 

Deletes   ANTI-TRUST  IMMUNITY 


Deletes  "direct  or  indirect"  after  the  word 
"membership,"  because  it  is  unclear  what 
is  meant  by  "indirect  membership,";  adds 
"or  of  its  facilities"  after  "ownership,"  to 
make  it  clear  that  each  electric  system  may 
be  a  member  of  a  regional  council  irrespec- 
tive of  the  nature  of  its  ownership  or  of  the 
type  of  its  facilities;  provides  that  State  reg- 
ulatory commission  representatives  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  regional  coun- 
cils to  permit  greater  local  representation. 


Adds  requirement  for  prompt  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  notice  that  the 
statements  of  organization  of  regional  coun- 
cils, and  amendments  thereto  and  the  re- 
gional and  interregional  plans,  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  have  been  filed. 


Deletes  the  provisions  which  would  confer 
Immunity  from  private  anti-trust  suits  un- 
der sec.  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U,S.C,  15) 
instituted  by  any  person  who  lias  been  in- 
jured In  his  business  or  property  by  any  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  a  statement  or  plan 
approved  by  the  Commission, 


No  Change, 
No  Change. 

Same  a,s  FPC  bill. 


Same  as  H  R.  12322.  hut  adds  requirement 

that  State  and  local  officials  and  local,  re- 
gional and  State  land-use  planning  agencies 
l)e  consulted  regarding  the  est-ibllshment  of 
regional  councils. 


Deletes  anti-trust  immunity;  deletes 
phrase  "not  in  the  public  interest  '  and  sub- 
stitutes "not  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  part." 


Same  as  H.R,  12322.  but  adds  language  to 
make  it  clear  that  "coordination  plans"  de- 
veloped under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  "comprehensive  plans"  for  the 
purposes  of  Section  12a  of  Title  I. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322,  hut  restores  anti-trust 
immunity  and  provides  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment shall  become  a  party  with  lull  rights  of 
participation  and  appeal  upon  filing  notice 
of  intervention. 


Same  as  H  R,  12322  hut.  restores  anti-trust 
Immunity  and  provides  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment shall  become  a  party  with  full  rights  of 
participation  and  appeal  upon  filing  notice 
of  intervention. 
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H    R        i  0  7  2  T 

.liidlnn    by 


II    H        \  2-^22 


i:  uslde  On  i  .Indlnn  by  '.he  C"m:iiis«liin 
•ridt  i  pl^n  ;t  h,id  .ippmved  wouUl  nave  .in 
insutMiwntliil  effect  .in  .■umpetltlun  ir  in 
effect  -leirly  .nitwel»<hed  by  I'her  public 
interest  ..•onslder  iMons  .ictlons  pursuant  to 
the  plan  would  ncjt  be  suU'ec.  ■_.)  ijri.a'.e 
antitrust  suits  aa  long  as  the  Conuniaslon's 
approval   remained   in   effect 

404.  e  I  Directs  'tie  (■oniniissl  n  to  require 
annu.i;  rfp'.rta  rr'>ni  each  reerlonal  council, 
and  <u.  h  idclitu  ii.il  repor^  as  It  deetna 
necessary  ■  t  ippr opr'.ate  •.>  i^rrv  out  the  ib- 
jectlves  of  Part  IV  Requires  the  Oimml.ssl. 
tc)  report  to  Ctin^^res.s  ini;Uiillv 
tlveness  .if  the  renuin.il  loti.'i 
regional    cotirdlnation 

4041  f  I  Provides  that  ;f  it  r-iuml  itter 
notice  and  upp.ir'unitv  f.'r  hearing  "h.it  inv 
person  enna^ed  in  ><ener  itii.n  -r  'riinsmis- 
slon  of  electric  enerijy  inre.is.  >nahlv  refiused 
to  participate  either  m  the  creation  of  <i 
regional  council  or  .n  effective  re^i.jnal 
int«rre»?lonal  Loordlnatu.n  it  c.iukl 
such  participation  to  the  extent  it 
necesBJifV  to  cirrv  mt  the  ihject.'.  »-s 
IV 

404.  g  I      N..t    in    FPC    bl.l 


the   effe*'- 
nd     iiiter- 


irder 
found 
f   Part 


Title-   New  Title  m 


m  FPC  bill. 


405.  ai     Not  m  FPC  bill. 


406(t)i     Nut  in  FPC  bill. 


405(0  I      Not  in  FPC  bill. 


405id>      Not  ;n  FPC  bill 

T.tle  N.A'nON.\L  ELECTRIC  .SIUDIES 
COM.MITTEE 

406  1 405  m  FPC  billi  Cuves  'he  Conums- 
siun  luthority  .ift«r  consulting  with  the  re- 
gional councils,  to  establish  .\  national  roin- 
nilttee  representative  if  ill  elements  .;  "he 
electric  industry  to  faciUttit*  interrei^ional 
exchanije  of  views  and  experience,  consoli- 
date the  industry  s  efforts  to  investigate  ma- 
jor present  and  future  problems  in  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  bulk  power  supply  fa- 
cilities and  would  seek  to  stimulate  interest 
among  scientists    md  engineers  m  the  chai- 


No  Change 


Adds  authority  for  the  FPC  Ui  require 
persons  eneaged  in  electric  kjeneratlon  >>r 
tr.insmlssl.  ill  •..  ji.o.  M.eir  re.i-Minable  shares 
'f  the  expel, ..^es  if  'he  .'ci;!  n.il  courirll  ,ls 
A'ell  ,ls  to  p.irtlclp.ite  ;n  '.he  crratl.'h  .md 
work  of   the  council 


New  -uhsrr'lon  authorizes  the  regional 
.•  . mcil  iiKl  •!.«■  Commission  to  amend  state- 
ments .md   pl.m.s  trom   time  to  time  subject 

to  the  lUtli.'ri'v  .f  the  t'"mmi.sslori  Nj  modify 
.ir  set  .oiide  .mv  pr.'P'ise<l  regUm.il  .imend- 
nient  ;t  "lie  I'.immi.ssinn  detfrmmes  .ilter 
notice  .md  .[iportuiiitv  for  he.iring,  that  it 
.s  but  .on.sis'.eiit  v.'h  the  iil)jev"tl\c  >i  P.irt 
IV 

New   Title     n..t    ui    H  R     IJtJl.' 


Not  111  H  R 


l.ij 


Not  .IX  H  R    12322. 


Not  111  H  R    1J322. 


Not  in  H  R 


No  .'h.m»;e 


2:iJ2. 


1405  m   H  H    !2:l.;ji    Iiiser's  'he  wt.rd     elec- 
tric '  before  the  first  reference  to     industry 
to  ayold  miscoastructlon 


Same    is  H  R    12322 


.s.une  ,LS  H  R  12322.  but  specifies  that  such 
determinations  shall  be  subjected  to  all  re- 
(lUlremenls    for    tiling    notice    and    hearings. 


NAnONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Est>iblishes  ,1  National  Council  on  the  En- 
vironment consisting  ..if  three  members  u> 
review  pl,in.s  .md  statements  as  well  as  np- 
pllciitlons  !or  .i  liren.se  under  Part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  .\ct  .iUd  each  proposal  under 
section  410  .if  this  .Act.  to  determine  whether 
thev  are  consistent  with  the  preservation 
;uid  enhancement  of  the  environment,  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  Includlne 
scenic  liistoric  and  recreation  assets,  and 
wnth  'he  strenR-thenlng  of  long-range  l.iiul- 
use  planning;  requires  C<.iuncll  to  report  i.nd 
Commission  to  defer  action  for  ninety  days 
pending  rep<  irt 

Provides  that  .m  ..bjectlon  by  the  N.Ulon- 
al  Council  shall  have  the  same  force  ,is 
suspense  order  issued  by  the  C-ommlssioii 
under  .section  410.  provides  that  the  NatlonaJ 
Council  may  be  a  full  party  at  interest  to 
any  prcx-eedlnit  in  which  it  has  tiled  a  re- 
p<jrt  or  objections  .iny  may  .seek  reheannc 
or  judicial  review  of  .aiy  Commission  order 
in  such  proceedings 

Provides  that  the  Prev,ident  shall  appoint 
the  National  Council  members  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  persons  hav- 
ing special  ex[>ertlse  in  conservation,  environ- 
mental .sciences  or  land-iLse  planning;  pro- 
vides that  members  shall  serve  three-year 
terms,  shall  not  serve  more  thaii  two  terms, 
must  not  have  worked  for  Federal  govern- 
ment, except  .is  temporary  consultant,  within 
the  preceding  hve  years,  and  must  never 
have  worked  tor  person  engaged  in  the  tten- 
eratlon.  transn;is.sion  or  distribution  of  elec- 
tric power. 

Provides  for  >alaries,  facilities  staffing,  etc  . 
for  National  Council 

No  .  haiige 

.<.iuie  OS  HR  12322.  but  requires  consult.1- 
tion  with  representatives  of  consumer  inter- 
est--, conservation  organizations  and  land- use 
planning  experts"  .ind  adds  "and  protectint: 
and  enhancing  the  general  environment  ^•^. 
the  United  States"  at  the  end  of  the  section 
to  .issure  that  Committee  does  not  concen- 
trate solely  on  engineering  issues,  but  con- 
siders impact  on  environment  as  well. 
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lenees  of  .ichlevlng  reliable  and  efficient  bulk 

i.ower  supply 

'     rule     ADVISORY  BOARDS 

407  1 406  in  FPC  bill)  Allows  the  Commls- 
..lon  to  establish  one  or  more  advisory  co- 
ordm.itlon  review  boards  and  to  provide  for 
..ppolntment  thereto  of  experts  from  the 
electric  utility  Industry,  the  equipment 
iii.mufaciurers!  and  the  academic  and  re- 
search communities,  and  of  other  persons 
,n,it  Commission  employees)  drawn  from  the 
u-cneral  public  These  boards  would  assist 
Mie  Commission  in  considering  matters  com- 

iip  before  it  vinder  Part  IV. 
Title      COORDINATION    AGREEMENTS 

408  1 407  in  FPC  bill  I  Requires,  subject  to 
.-.uch  rules  a.s  the  Comnii.ssion  might  pre- 
scribe, that  all  written  .igreenients.  and  state- 
ments of  all  oral  iigreements.  for  coordinated 
planning  or  operation  of  bulk  power  supply 
lacilitles  be  lodged  with  the  Commission. 
rhis  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
.ittreements  lor  joint  ownership  of  such  facil- 
ities 

rule     RELIABILITY'  STANDARDS 

409  (Section  408  in  FPC  bill)  Provides 
that,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  regional 
council  or  on  its  own  motion,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  regional  councils,  and 
alter  public  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, the  Commission  could  issue  rules  set- 
ting forth  reasonable  criteria  to  enhance 
tellable  jilannlne  and  operation  of  bulk 
power  supply  facilities  in  accordance  with 
•he  objectives  of  Part  IV'.  Such  rules  might 
.ipply  to  a  particular  region  or  regions,  or 
be  of  nationwide  scope.  As  specified  in  sec- 
tion 402(b).  the  existing  [irovlslons  of  Part 
III  .if  the  Federal  Power  .\ct  would  be  avall- 
.ible  to  enforce  comijliance  with  stich  rules. 

i409(/)i  Permits  the  Commission,  when 
It  determined  that  emergency  conditions 
so  required,  to  exempt  jjersons  from  any 
requirements  of  section  409  (4091  g)  in  H.R. 
12322);  on  its  own  motion  or  on  complaint. 
with  or  without  notice,  hearing  or  report. 
.ind  on  such  conditions  as  It  deemed  neces- 
sary )r  appropriate  An  emergency,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  would  exist  by  rea- 
on  of  a  sudden  increase  in  demand  for 
power  or  energy,  a  shortage  thereof,  a  short- 
,ige  of  facilities  or  materials  for  generation 
or  transmission  of  power  or  energy,  includ- 
ing a  shortage  of  fuel  or  water  for  genera- 
tion, or  other  causes. 

Title;  EXTRA-HIGH-VOLTAGE  FACILI- 
TIES; NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  CONSTRUC- 
TION; SUSPENSION;  EMINENT  DOMAIN; 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY  ON   FEDERAL   LAND. 

410(a).  (409(a)  In  FPC  bill)  Requires  any 
jicrson  proposing  the  construction  of  EHV 
facilities  (see  401(e)  )  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, two  years  before  it  proposed  to  start 
construction,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the 
Commission  directed  The  proposal  would  In- 
clude such  information,  including  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  routing  of  the  proposed  line. 
as  the  Commission  required  to  determine 
whether  the  construction  and  operation  pro- 
[josed  was  consistent  with  a  plan  developed 
by  a  regional  council  and  with  the  objectives 
of  Part  IV.  The  filing  would  also  state 
whether  the  proponent  elected  to  seek  rlghts- 
<if-way  under  section  409(e).  wliich  provide 
tor  Federal  eminent  domain  and  for  the 
:  ccuring  of  rights-of-way  over  Federal  lands. 
Notice  of  a  filing  and  of  subsequent  changes 
would  appear  in  the  Federal  Register  and  be 

er\cd  on  appropriate  regional  councils.  Fed- 
eral Slate  and  local  agencies,  and  any  other 
.titerested  persons,  as  the  Commission  re- 
r.iired.  .Any  Interested  person  would  have  60 
'iiys  in  which  to  comment  on  the  filing. 
410(b).  (409(b)  in  FPC  bill)  Prohibits  the 

..nstructlon    of    any    extra-hlgh-voltage    fa- 

ility  within  six  months  .after  acceptance  of 
,.  hling  under  subsection  (a),  and  for  such 
.idditional   period  during  which  a  Commis- 
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No  Change. 

(406  m  H.R.  12322)  Adds  explicit  language 
at  the  end  of  the  section  to  insure  that  the 
Commission,  In  making  appointments  to  Its 
advisory  coordination  review  boards,  will 
also  Include  persons  interested  in  conserva- 
tion and  aesthetics. 


No  Change. 

(407  In  H.R.  12322)  Adds  a  provision  to  in- 
sure that  all  coordination  agreements  filed 
with  the  Commission  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection. 


No  Change. 

(408  in  H.R.  12322)  Chances  the  word 
"may"  to  "shall"  and  thus  makes  issuance 
of  regulations  reliability  criteri.i  mandatory; 
substitutes  the  word  "govern"  lor  the  word 
"enhance". 


No  change. 

Same  as  H.R  12322  bt;t,  adds  "long-range 
land-use  planning"  to  "conservation  and 
aesthetics"  as  interests  to  be  represented. 


No  Change 

Same  as  H  R,  12822,  but  adds  require- 
ment that  all  agreements  t:)e  available  for 
public  inspection  within  the  region  lus  well 
as  with  Comml.sslon  Staff  In  Washington. 


No  Change, 

Same  as  H.R.  12322,  but.  adds  "National 
Council"  to  list  of  agencies  that  must  be 
consulted. 


Same  as  subsection  (f )  of  FPC  bill  except 
that  H.R.  12322  adds  a  clause  jirecludlng  the 
granting  of  exemptions  from  the  act  as  to 
any  matter  covered  under  subsection  409ie) 
(410(e)   In  Ottinger  bill  i . 


Deleted  in  H.R.  14971  .as  unnecessary  If 
Commission  and  industry  fulfill  responsl- 
billtv  under  this  bill. 


No  Change. 


(409(a)  In  H.R.  12322)  Adds  the  words  "ex- 
tension, or  modification"  after  "construc- 
tion" wherever  the  latter  word  appears  (See 
comment  under  section  401  le)  above);  de- 
letes the  requirement  for  two  years  advance 
filing  of  proposals,  since  it  is  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (b),  which  authorizes  com- 
mencement of  construction  after  six  months; 
specifies  that  a  map  should  be  included  with 
th& information  accompanying  a  proposal  for 
an  EHV  transmission  line;  rewords  the  sen- 
tence about  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  service  of  notice  of  filing  of  proposals, 
to  clarify  that  it  is  the  Commission's  respon- 
sibility to  cause  publication  and  service  to  be 
promptly  made;  allows  the  public  ninety, 
rather  than  sixty,  days  to  comment  upon 
proposals  to  construct,  extend,  or  modify 
extra-hlgh-voltage  facilities. 


(409(b)  in  H.R.  12322)  Adds  the  words 
"extension  or  modification"  after  construc- 
tion (see  401e  above).  Provides  that  the  six- 
month  waiting  period  before  commencement 
of   construction,   etc.,   of    extra-hlgh-voltage 


No  Change. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322  but  adds  "National 
Council"  and  "parties  whole  Interests  may  be 
affected"  to  list  which  Commissions  must 
serve  with  notice. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322,  but  requires  notice  to 
National  Council. 
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pp.  rtunlty  for  hear- 
:     ILiired   before  the 

;■.    disapprove   ,i   pro- 

I-  A-av 
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slon  suspense  order  is  in  effect  The  Com- 
mission would  issue  a  suspense  order  when- 
ever the  proponent  elected  to  seek  rli<ht8-of- 
way  under  subaecU'  n  i  •■  >  ,  or  when  the  Com- 
mlsBlon  concluded,  in  lU  discretion,  wlthlu 
six  months  .liter  the  rlllni^.  th.it  the  pro- 
posal w.is  inr<  insistent  with  .in  .ipproved 
^lan  developed  bv  ,i  re^onal  oounrll  ir  .ip- 
peared  otherwise  not  to  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  part  The  order  would 
sumnuirl/e  the  Cr.mmlsslon  s  ren-sons  f.'r  the 
Rndmi?  and  would  be  effective  tor  m  imtlul 
period,  a.ied  m  th.e  Commission's  discretion 
but  nor.  m.ire  ti.  m  IJ  niontlis.  Ilie  effec- 
tiveness of  a  suspense  order  that  has  noc 
yet  expired  by  its  own  terms  c  aild  '«  ex- 
tended by  aJi  order  of  Uie  Conuiu.ssion  rec- 
ommending specihc  miKlltlcaliona  m  tlie 
project  .md  setting  forth  ■.-onditions  for  Its 
approval,  or  scheduling  the  m.itter  for  for-_ 
mal  heiu'lngs.  or  both  In  .such  .i  c.i.-.e  "he 
proposal  would  rem.Un  .-luspended  until  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  the  matter  bv  the  Coin- 
missUiU.  The  Commls-sion  could,  however, 
al'ter  public  notice  and  con.slUerallun  li  ,iu<  h 
conixnonts  its  were  received  withm  3U  days, 
terminate  the  -.uspense  order  on  a  finding 
th.it  tne  pr'  (x.s.u  w.  uld  be  coruslstent  'Aith 
the  ob 'e*-"»*.  »'S      f   :*  irt   I'.' 

410iC'  i409ici  m  FPC  bill'  Direct  the 
Commission  to  .;.se  .:it  rnia.  procedures.  In- 
cluding Joint  ..r  ,fiiriv>  ■  iiterences.  to  the 
fullest  extent  feai;ible  ;u  dealing  with  extra- 
hlgh-volta(!;e  faci:;'ies  ippllcatlons  under 
section  40»(  N  • .,  —  v;;  1 
Ing.  howe-.  >-T  .V  ::  1  -If 
Commission  ''"uld  tuuu 
posal  or  confer  rights-. 

410(di  40y  d  .  \v.  FPC  bill  I  Would  :)er- 
mit  the  Conuulssi  .T.  at  ■■t  before  the  periotl 
of  suspension  ■  lesign.ited  by  the  suspense 
order,  t.)  ;sm-.  ii;  rl-r  recommending  spe- 
cific mo<l!tl-;i-.  r.  •  -lie  proposal  and  set- 
ting f  >rt;i  :.  w  :..-  for  Its  approval,  or  to 
Issue  an  r  l-r  ^<  '.i u;  'he  matter  for  hearing. 
(Under  t!  •-  terms  of  section  409(b».  thl* 
order  wou.d  "X-end  the  effectiveness  of  the 
suspension  I  If  the  modifications  and  condi- 
tions were  accepted  by  the  proponent,  the 
Commission  would  be  required  to  approve 
the  proposal  as  modified  and  terminate  the 
suspen.se  rder  forthwith  If  the  modifica- 
tions ir.  !  ndltlons  were  not  accepted,  or 
If  the  (■  .T. mission  Itself  set  the  matter  for 
hearuu'  the  suspense  order  would  remain 
effec'i'.e  uniil  the  Commission  formally  de- 
termined whether  the  proposal  was  consist- 
ent with  -he  objectives  of  Part  IV  and  issued 
a  tlnai  order  permi'tlng  or  prohibiting  the 
construction  nf  the  proposed  faclllUes. 

■110  ei  ,  4ift)  e  I  .n  FVC  bill).  Provides  that. 
;:  •:.■■  c.^u.iu.iiiLa  -it  -iiiv  time  determines 
iier  !i  t  ice  and  opjxirtunlty  for  hearing,  that 
i  projKsal  would  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives jf  Part  IV'.  the  proponent  could  -se- 
cure necessary  rights-of-way  over  Federal 
and  other  la:ids  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (11). 

410(e)(lt  1409(e)(1)  In  FPC  bill).  Set« 
:  rth  procedures  for  obtaining  rights-of-way 
jver  land  except  those  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  an  eminent  domain  proceeding  In 
the  Federal  district  court  of  the  district  in 
which  the  land  was  located.  The  condemnor 
would  be  permitted  to  use  the  declaration  of 
taking  procedure  provided  by  40  U  d  C  258a, 
258b.  and  258d  .\ltern:itively.  eminent 
domain  pro<.eedii!gs  coviid  he  br.JUi^ht  :n  the 
st.ite  courts. 

tlOietdi)  Provides  that  where  a  right-of- 
'Aay  over  Federal  lands  was  required,  the 
aading  ■:!  It  the  proposal  was  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  Part  IV  would  automatically 
allow  the  proponent  to  have  such  right-of- 
way,  subject  to  the  applicable  requirements 
of  Part  IV  and  such  reasonable  land-use  con- 
ditions relating  to  non-power  matters  as  the 
Federal    department    or    agency    re.'^f>"nslble 


H   R       1  •J122 

facilities,  will  begin  U)  run  fnim  the  date  of 
publication  of  tlie  notice  of  flllng  In  the 
Federal  Keglster  rather  than  from  the  much 
leas  readily  iiscertalnable  date  of  "accept- 
ance of  tiling  "  .\dds  the  phrase  a  plan  ap- 
proved pur8\iant  to  section." 


BJi.    i««71 


(409(C)  In  a  H    :jJ2Ji  No  Change. 


+uJidi     in    H.R     12322)     Adds    the    words 

extcu.sion    iiid  iiiiKlltiiatloii     .ifter  construc- 
tion    Sev    401    e  .   aU.ve) . 


409(6  1  m  H.R  '.2322  .\dds  words  "exten- 
sion .jr  modlluati  'ii  aiter  construction' 
wtierever  it  .ipjiears. 


(409(e)  111  iiiHR   12322)    No  change. 


Rephrased  to  assure  that  "timely"  notice 
of  hearing  will  be  served  on  "all  Interested 
parties",  and  that  the  opportunity  for  the 
hearing  will  be  jiro'. Ided  In  the  region  af- 
fected". 


Same  as  HR  12322.  hut  adds  provLslon 
that  Commission  may  issue  final  order  only 
after  notice  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  oppcirtunlty  for  public  hearing, 
provides  that  If  .my  Interested  party  objects, 
suspense  order  remains  In  effect  until  final 
determination  following  a  hearing  In  the 
region  affected. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322,  but  adds  language  to 
assure  that  project  will  be  consistent  with 
"protection  and  enhancement  of  envlioa- 
ment  factors,  conser^-ation  of  resources  In- 
cluding enhancement  of  scenic,  historic  and 
recreation  assets  and  strengthening  long- 
range  land-use  planning. 

(410if  I  (1)   In  HR,  14971). 


/ 


Substitutes  new  subparagraphs  (11 1  vi 
for  subp.aragraph  (11)  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate protection  to  public  and  Iruli.in  mter- 
MtS. 


1410(f)  (11)  lnH.R.  14971). 


.Jannarij  JO,  1968 


H  R.     10727 

for  the  lands  affected  prescribed.  The  Com- 
mission would  Include  these  conditions  in 
Its  order.  The  administering  department  or 
agency  would  also  have  the  right  to  protest 
within  sixty  days,  only  on  the  grounds  that 
the  CXanmlsslon's  order  failed  adequately  to 
l)rotect  identified  aesthetic  and  historic  val- 
ues. A  protest  would,  until  withdrawn,  stay 
the  Commission's  order. 

410(fl(i).  (Section  409(e)  (I)  in  FPC  bill). 
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410(f)  (ii).   (409(e)  (11)  in  FPC  bill). 


410(g).   Not   in  FPC   bill. 


410(h)    (Not  in  FPC  bill). 

{410  in  FPC  bill)  Sets  up  a  mechanism  for 
determining  questions  of  land-use  arising 
either  in  the  regional  planning  process  un- 
der section  404  or  In  the  review  of  extra- 
high-voltage  facilities  proposals  under  sec- 
tion 409.  Whenever  such  a  question  arises, 
formally  or  informally,  the  Commission 
would  entertain  -written  comments  by  Fed- 
eral, interstate,  state  and  local  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  land-use  planning  in  the  af- 
lected  region.  The  Commission  would  defer 
to  the  views  of  the  responsible  agency,  if 
any  existed,  to  resolve  local  land-use  ques- 
tions unless  it  determined  that  a  particular 
.solution  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  part. 

411.  Permits  the  Commission,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  direct  any 
person  engaged  in  generation  or  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  to  establish  physical 
connection  of  its  facilities  with  those  of  an- 
other person  or  persons  engaged  in  genera- 
tion, transmission  or  sale  of  electric  energy, 
to  sell  energy  to  or  exchange  energy  with 
-such  person.  The  Commission  could  do  so 
!  n  its  own  motion  or  on  complaint,  but 
would  have  to  find  that  "no  undue  burden 
'.vould  be  imposed  on  the  respondent  by  the 
interconnection  order."  It  would  also  have  to 
lind  that  this  action  was  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  Part 
IV.  The  Commission  could  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  arrangement  to 
be  made  between  the  parties  affected  by  the 
order. 

412.  Prohibits  the  abandonment  of  any 
bulk   power   supply   service,   or   of   any   part 


(Section  409(e)  (I)   H.R.  12322). 


(409(e)  (11)  in  H.R.  12322). 


(409(f)  in  H.R.  12322)  Requiras  .-vH  cxtra- 
hlgh-voltage  facilities  constructed,  extended, 
or  modified  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  and  interconnected  facilities,  would  be 
available  for  transmission  service,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  excess  capacity,  by  any  person 
demonstrating  a  need  for  such  service  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  new  part 
IV  of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  empowers  the 
FPC,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  authorize  third 
parties  to  enlarge  existing  EHV  facilities,  at 
their  own  expense,  to  provide  additional 
cai>acity  to  transmit  their  power.  The  Com- 
mission would  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
use,  including  compensation  to  the  owner  \^ 
of  the  line,  and  where  appropriate,  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  underlying  the  right-of- 
way. 


(Not  in  H.R.   12322). 
(410  In  H.R.  12322). 


Same  as  409iei  ( 1 )  of  HR,  12322.  but  adds 
language  providing  that  if  there  is  objection 
by  any  interested  party  to  taking  or  exer- 
cise of  eminent  domain  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  proponent  to  establish  that 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  public  interest 
and  that  no  reasonable  alternatives  exist, 
provides  court  .shall  consider  impact  upon 
environment  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  .scenic  and  recreation 
assets  and  long-range  land-use  jjlanning  liS 
well  as  cost  benefits  and  its  effect  upon  reli- 
ability. 

Same  as  409(e)  (11)  H.R.  12322  but  adds 
language  to  permit  Departments  to  protest 
FPC  order  on  grounds  that  it  fails  to  give 
"due  regard  to  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, including  scenic,  historic  or  recre- 
ation assets  or  histor-ic  values  instead  of 
"identified  aesthetic  or  historic  values". 

Same  as  H.R.  12322,  but  adds  provisions 
requiring  notice  to  be  served  on  all  inter- 
ested parties  and  .specifying  that,  in  the 
event  of  objection,  final  determination  .shall 
Ix!  made  by  Commi-ssion  only  after  hearings 
in  the  region  affected. 


No  change. 


Provides  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
he  deemed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

Deleted  in  Ottlnger  bill  as  Inadequate  pro- 
tection and  no  longer  necessary  in  view  of 
authority  granted  to  the  National   Council. 


Adds  language  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
section  authorizes  the  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  transmission  of  energy  and  specify 
the  terms  and  conditions,  including  com- 
pensation for  such  use  of  the  transmission 
lines,  and  that  the  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  modify  or  repeal  any  Federal  pow- 
er marketing  statute. 


Same  as  H.R.  12322  adds  provision  that 
the  exercise  of  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  procedures  and  require- 
ments of  Section  410. 


No  change. 


No  change. 
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of  a  person's  bulk  pxiwer  supply  facUltle*. 
If  the  effect  would  be  ibandonmetit,  curlall- 
ment  or  impairment  of  bulk  power  service, 
without  the  advance  apprc^val  '~>t  the 
Commission  Approval  could  be  granted  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  on  a 
rtndlng  that  the  abandonment  or  curtail- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives e.f  Part  IV. 

4n  b)    Not  In  PPG  bill. 


4l3imi    Not  in  FPC  bill. 


+  14  (413  In  PPC  blin  Gives  the  Commls- 
.!  n  pfiwer  t.^  e.tpmpt  f,iri:iti<'3  persons  or 
*r'.lv!tle«  from  ,iiiv  requirement  of  Part  IV 
or  fr"m  tkny  rule  or  reiftilatlon  thereunder, 
la  order  -Co  ivold  exceanlve  burdeas  <>n  iwr- 
■wins  enganed  In  bulk  power  -lupplv  peifUmal 
councils  .ind  the  public  It  could  l.s.sue  such 
exemptions  bv  ruU'  after  r.'tl.e  and  .ppor- 
tunity  for  hearing  and  m  detemilnlni?  that 
the  exemption  was  niTPssivr-.-  md  ippmprlaie 
to  Ciury  out  "he  r,b|pctlves  )f  P;«rt  IV  Con- 
dlUi'ns  could  be  attached  to  in  exemption, 
and  :t  could,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  heari.n>t.   be   revoketl 

Sec   4    Nut  :n  FPC  biil 
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B.B.    14»Tt 


A' 


Not    :n    HR     13323 


Not    in    HR     12322. 

Adds  provision  precludlnR  exemption  for 
any  action  pursuant  to  409ie)  (410  In  Ot- 
tlnger   bill). 


Requires  annual  reportln«?  of  all  utility  ex- 
penditures '.or  advertising  promotion,  public 
relations  and  contributions:  specifies  detail 
and  manner  of  rep<irtlng  and  requires  utili- 
ties to  furnish  summaries  of  the  roptirts  to 
their  consumers 

Requires  six  months  reports  on  cxpendl- 
t\ires  rel.iled  to  any  project  prii(x»al  before 
the  FPC.  .specifies  detail  and  in.\nner  of  re- 
ptirtlng  and  requires  utility  to  make  reports 
available  U>  its  con.sumers, 

.Same  ;us  H  R  123J2  but  .idd-s  l.tnguaRe  pre- 
cluding exemption  for  any  matter  pursuant 
to  sectlODB  404.  405,   410  and  413. 
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New  !iectlon  i  not  m  .imendineiit  to  the 
pvderal  Power  .\cri  rtxiulrin*:  the  Commis- 
sion to  survey  existing  and  planned  high 
volt.ige-heavy  ciurrnt  testing  and  re<;en.rch 
facilities  in  the  United  States  for  ade<iuacy 
ana  accessibility  to  all  interested  persons  and 
to  report  its  andln^s  to  Congress  wiUun  one 
vear,  making  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive action  If  necessary 


Same  .us  HR  12322  but  ;idds  new  subsec- 
tion directing  FPC  to  make  full  study  cf  Im- 
p.ict  of  overhead  transmission  lines. 


LEGISLAllON    FXDR    SPECIAL    VISAS 
FOR  EARTHQUAKE    VICTIMS 

Mr    TIERNAN     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

iKiiinimoLLs  cx)r.i;fnt  t.hat  the  «e.ii.!eman 
from  Carmtcticut  Mr  Gi.vimoI  may  ex- 
tend h!.s  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Re'Ord  and  mchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKEJR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<;uest  of  the  i;ent;en.an 
from  Rhode  Island'' 

There  -A'as  no  objection. 

Mr  GLAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  .special  Iet;is!ation  to  author- 
ize the  immediate  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  aUcns  '.vho  have  been  displaced 
as  a  result  of  the  catastrophic  earth- 
quakes in  Sicily  earlier  this  month. 

My  legislation  would  make  available 
special  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to 
those  earthqu.uce  \  ict.ms  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  m^ur^ent  need  of  as- 
sistance The  wives  ^d  cnildren  of  such 
aliens  mould  also  be  Lssued  special  visas. 
Becau.se  of  the  Imni.tji- itien  and  Na- 
tionality .\ct  s  existing  provisions  which 
allocate  the  number  of  visas  to  be  issued 
luider  each  categor>-  and  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  number  of  immigrants  drawn 
from  one  country,  special  legislation  is 
necessary  to  provide  visas  to  these  dis- 
tressed aliens  so  that  they  will  not  be 
charged  against  the  Italian  quota.  Prece- 
dent for  this  type  of  special  legislation 
was  established  in  1958  when  similar 
legislation  was  enacted  to  help  Portu- 
guese victinis  of  volcanic  eruptions  ;n  the 
Azores. 

The  tragic  loss  of  lives  and  disastrous 


loss  of  prot)erty  as  a  result  of  the  Sicilian 
earthquakes  have  totally  disrupted  ttie 
island.  By  lending  a  hand  and  opening 
our  doors  to  these  destitute  per.^^^ons  we 
can  give  them  an  opportunity  to  start 
anew  and  can  instill  in  them  hope  for  a 
brighter  future  Furthermore,  many  of 
these  survivors  who  have  lo.st  members  of 
their  immediate  families  have  clo.se  rela- 
tives here  in  this  country.  Reunification 
of  these  families  will  help  alleviate  their 
distress  and  suffering. 

Mr  Speaker,  passage  of  this  measure 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  Americas  hu- 
manitarian policy  of  offering  a  haven  to 
the  distressed  and  .suffering,  and  to  vic- 
tims or  refugees  from  disaster  oi 
tyranny  I  urge  immediate  consideration 
and  action  on  this  proposal. 


GAMBLERS'  SUT'HEME  COLTtT  VIC- 
TORY HAMPEIiS  FIGHT  AGAINST 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.    TIERNAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

tuianinioiis  L-onsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  'Mr  Fas(ell1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  P'ASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  threw  out.  on  the  basis  of 
constitutional  objections,  the  Federal 
gambling  tax  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
investigation  iiiid  local  [Kilice  have  used 


widely  In  their  drive  against  organized 
crime. 

Yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  convictions  of  two  !)ersons  who  had 
refu.sed  to  pay  the  Federal  wagering  lax 
on  the  groiuid  that  it  deprived  them  of 
Uieir  constitutional  privilege,  under  Ih^' 
fifth  amendment,  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. 

The  law  that  was  voided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  required  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  accepting 
wagers  to  register  wnth  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  to  buy  a  S50  stamp,  and  to 
pay  an  excise  t.ax  of  10  percent  on  the 
annual  gross  amount  of  all  wagers  ac- 
cepted. Gamblers  were  also  required  to 
furnish  the  IRS  with  their  home  and 
business  addresses  and  their  employees, 
and  to  keep  accounts  of  their  wagers 
The  gamblers  who  bought  the  stamps 
were  listed  and  copies  of  the  lists  wer*^ 
available  to  every  law-enforcement 
agency. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  over 
the  past  10  years,  has  collected  an  aver- 
a*;e  of  over  $6 '2  million  a  year  from 
gamblers  under  the  act.  About  10  per- 
cent represented  the  income  from  the 
.sale  of  wagering  stamps  The  voiding  of 
the  law  will  mean  not  only  the  lo.'^s  of 
this  income,  but  more  importantly  will 
deprive  law-enforcement  officials  of  one 
of  their  principal  weapons  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

In  hearings  that  have  been  held  by  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 


ment Operations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, that  fact  was  made  very  clear.  E:stl- 
mates  of  the  amount  of  money  organized 
crime  makes  every  year  from  gambling 
van--,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  it  is 
extremely  high.  The  President's  Crime 
Commission  estimated  the  gross  to  be 
between  $7  and  $50  billion  annually. 

The  Honorable  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Criminal  Divl.sion  testified  at  the 
hearings  that  an  estimate  of  $20  billion 
gross  would  be  conservative.  All  experts 
also  ivgree  that  gambling  profits  are  the 
principal  financial  support  of  big-time 
racketeering  and  gangsterism.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Kolar,  Director  of  the  IRS  In- 
telligence EMvision.  testified  in  that  re- 
gard as  follows: 

These  profits  provide  the  financial  re- 
•sources  whereby  ordinary  criminals  are  con- 
verted into  blg-time  racketeers,  political 
bosses,  pseudo-businessmen  and  philan- 
thropists. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  flow  of 
money  to  lx)okmakers  taking  bets  on  horse- 
racing  and  sporting  events  and  wagers  placed 
in  lottery  operations  totals  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  Prom  Its  huge  gambling  profits, 
organized  crime  is  able  lo  linance  other 
Illicit  activities.  The  gambling  business  in 
this  Nation  involves  a  socioeconomic  prob- 
lem of  great  magnitude.  Gambling,  the  fi- 
nancial support  ol  organized  crime,  has  the 
potential  to  destroy  our  democratic  way  of 
life  if  we  do  not  control  it.  and  contributes 
to  the  poverty  which  exists  in  many  parts  of 
the  co\intry.  Certainly  we  are  all  conscious 
that  racketeering  has  often  subverted  local 
governments  iiiid  destroyed  their  integrity. 
It  is  reaching  Uirther  into  legitimate  busi- 
nesses every  day.  and  when  it  reaches  into 
legitimate  business,  integrity  goes  out  the 
window. 

The  problem  of  trying  to  defeat  orga- 
nized crime  is  a  continuing  one.  The 
Legal  and  Monetary-  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee is  concerning  itself  with  the  Federal 
effort  in  that  regard.  We  are  studying 
the  capabilities  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  to  cope  with  the  problem; 
whether  they  are  doing  ever>-thing  pos- 
sible within  their  capabilities,  and 
whether  their  armaments  need  be 
strengthened.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions undoubtedly  have  reduced  their 
strength  to  deal  with  the  menace.  I  have 
today  called  upon  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Vinson  to  advise  the  subcom- 
mittee what  effects  the  decisions  are 
likely  to  have  on  law  enforcement, 
whether  any  adverse  effects  can  be  over- 
come administratively,  and  if  legislation 
will  be  required,  the  nature  thereof  and 
when  it  is  likely  to  reach  the  Congress. 

The  war  against  organized  crime  must 
be  pursued  without  surcease.  If  one 
weapon  fails,  another,  of  equal  or  greater 
force,  must  be  substituted,  rapidly.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice stands  ready  to  rush  another  into 
the  fight. 


NATIONAL   SCHOOL   SAFETY 
PATROL  WEEK 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Joined  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  in  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  establish  the 
second  week  of  each  May  as  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

Of  all  public  service,  perhaps  the  least 
heralded  and  least  appreciated  is  that 
performed  throughout  the  countiT,  every 
day  on  which  our  elementary-  and  junior 
high  schools  are  open,  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  School  Safety  Patrol.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  to  recoanize  the  out- 
standing nature  of  this  service  and  to 
honor  the  persons  so  involved. 

There  is  nothing  triflin'T  about  the 
performance  of  the  School  Safety  Patrol, 
by  any  means.  At  the  present  time,  900,- 
000  patrol  members  are  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting the  physical  well-being  of  .some 
19  million  students  attending  40,000 
schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
while  156.000  patrol  members  perform 
the  .same  service  in  foreian  lands. 

The  patrol  boys  and  .uirls  whose  duty 
it  is  to  guide  and  protect  their  .school- 
mates at  school  crossings  on  the  public 
streets  have  the  backing  and  support  of 
every  authority  rightfully  concerned  in 
the  matter.  Their  organization  is  .gov- 
erned by  school  authorities,  with  the 
American  Automobile  As.sociation,  which 
many  years  ago  initiated  the  entire 
school  patrol  program.  The  AAA,  in  addi- 
tion to  coordinating  the  i^rogram  at  the 
national  level,  is  also  responsible  in 
many  communities  for  furnishing  patrol 
members  with  belts,  badges,  and  rain- 
coats. 

The  first  large-scale  patrol  program, 
carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AAA,  was  inaugurated  in  the  1920's.  Tlie 
results  have  been  dramatic.  Since  1922, 
the  traffic  death  rate  of  .schoolace  chil- 
dren has  dropped  nearly  one-lialf.  while 
the  death  rate  of  all  other  age  croups  has 
doubled.  There  is  only  one  conclusion  to 
draw  from  these  statistics. 

We  are  constantly  advised  by  the  dili- 
gent news  media  that  our  young  people 
are  taking  over  the  countr>'  and  behaving 
irresponsibly.  It  is  high  time,  I  think, 
that  we  tell  something  of  the  other  storj- ; 
that  we  emphasize  the  jxisitive  behavior 
of  many  young  Americans.  What  better 
way  than  to  single  out  the  public  service 
of  this  large  body  of  responsible  people, 
and  to  praise  their  performance,  in  an 
annual  demonstration  of  respect?  It  is 
all  very  well  to  demand  that  youth  re- 
spect their  elders,  but  there  also  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  their  elders  respect- 
ing the  valuable  performances  of 
youth — and  doing  so  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  hears  about  it. 

Each  year,  the  American  Automobile 
Association  joins  with  the  .■schools  and 
the  police  in  sponsoring  the  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  i^arade  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  More  than  22.000  boys  and 
girls  from  20  or  more  States  annually 
participate  in  this  colorful  event.  Every 
year,  in  conjunction  with  the  parade, 
the  AAA  presents  gold  lifesaver  medals 
to  those  young  patrol  heroes  who  actual- 
ly have  saved  the  life  of  a  schoolmate. 
Leading  national  officials  are  generally 


on  hand  to  present  the  medals  on  these 
occasions. 

The  Congress  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  ignore  the  public  service  of 
these  splendid  yoiuig  Americai^s.  the 
members  of  the  school  safety  patrols. 
It  is  our  rcsixmsibility  to  join  in  honor- 
ing their  ijerformances  and  expressing 
our  sense  of  Hue  appreciation. 

I  thercfcre  urge  the  Concrress  to  des- 
ignate the  second  week  m  May  "National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Werk."  to  be  cele- 
brate-d  on  an  annual  basis. 


CRISIS     IN     WORLD     STRATEGY; 
WHAT  WOULD  MacARTHUR  DO? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  Mr.  R.-iRiCKl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Lsland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board- 
ing and  seizure  by  North  Korean  naval 
forces  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  in  interna- 
tional waters  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  is  not 
any  partisan  matter  but  one  of  tran- 
scendant  significance  that  cmpha.sizes 
the  strategic  insight  and  vi.sion  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war.  1950-51.  Prevented  from  bringing 
that  sanguinary  struggle  to  an  end  in  the 
normal  way  with  a  "just  and  honorable 
peace"  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the 
least  loss  of  American  lives  and  treasure, 
he  foresaw  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  our  failure  and  expres.sed  in 
clear  language  what  should  be  our  jxilicy. 

What  General  MacArthur  said  during 
the  Korean  war  in  1951  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress  is  even  more  ap- 
plicable today.  We  can  ignore  it  only  at 
our  peril.  I  quote  one  passage ; 

Tlie  Communist  threat  is  a  clobal  one  Its 
.s'.icecJisful  advance  in  one  .sector  threatens 
the  tiest ruction  of  every  other  sector.  You 
can  not  appease  or  otherwise  .surrender  to 
Communism  in  Asia  withotit  .simultaneously 
undermining  our  elTorts  to  halt  its  advioice 
m  Europe. 

Following  his  immortal  address  be- 
fore the  Congress,  General  MacArthur 
appeared  before  joint  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Armed  .Services  and 
Foreign  Relations,  May  3-5,  1951,  in 
which  he  covered  every  significant  ixtlicy 
anale  and  warned  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  bring  the  Korean  war  to 
a  "decisive  and  victorious  end"  it  would 
have  to  accept  "all  the  consequences  of 
a  disastrous  defeat."  History  lias  more 
than  justified  his  worst  fears  as  by  the 
great  number  of  casualties  suffered  by 
the  United  .'^tates  after  .^pnl  1951  and 
by  the  extension  of  the  Korean  war  to 
Vietnam. 

The  testimony  of  General  MacArthur 
before  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreian 
Relations  Committees  of  the  Senate, 
May  3-5.  1951,  was  recently  reprinted  by 
the  Hour-Gla.ss  Publi.shers.  Post  Office 
Box  443.  River  Station,  Paterson.  N.J. 
07524.  This  testimony  should  be  read  by 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  concerned  with 
the  formulation  of  policy. 
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V\  conchidiiK?  those  hLstonc  heanntrs. 
Chairman  Richard  B  Russell  had  thla 
to  say: 

Ofneral  MacArthur,  I  wish  to  state  that 
tho  three  davs  that  yoii  have  been  here  with 
us  are  without  piirallel  in  my  lestlslarive  ex- 
perience 

I  have  ne.er  seen  a  man  subjected  to  such 
a  mrrage  of  questions  m  so  many  nelds  and 
oa  so  miiny  varied  subjects 

I  marvel  at  your  physical  endurance  Vore 
thau  that  I  have  been  profoundly  Imprpssed 
by  the  vastness  of  your  p.itlence  .'nd  the 
thoroughness  and  frankness- with  which  you 
have  answered  all  of  the  questions  that  hare 
bfu  proptuinded 

We  have  certainly  drawn  freely  on  your 
vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
not  only  as  a  great  military  captain  but  also 
as  a  civilian  administrator  of  80  mlUl"n  peo- 
ple 

As  General  MacArthiir.s  1951  address 
before  the  Congress  summarizes  his  views 
that  are  now  more  applicable  than  ever, 
I  quote  Its  full  text  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks and  urge  that  it  not  only  be 
studied  but  also  that  all  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  formulation  of  policy  lis- 
ten to  a  recording  of  it 

Mr  Speaker  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  follow  mv  remarks  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  address  before  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Consres.s 

[  Prom  •  Reminiscences"! 

Mr  President.  Mr  Speaker,  and  distin- 
guished  Members  of  the  Congress 

I  stand  on  this  rostrum  with  a  sense  of 
deep  humility  and  great  pride — humility  m 
the  wake  of  those  great  American  architects 
of  our  history  who  have  stoixl  here  before 
me,  pride  m  the  reflection  that  this  forum 
of  legislative  debate  represent*  human  lib- 
erty m  the  purest  f' rm  yet  devised  HTe  are 
centered  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and  faith 
of  the  entire  human  race 

I  do  not  stand  here  as  advocate  for  any 
partisan  cause,  for  the  Issues  are  funda- 
mental and  reach  quite  beyond  the  realm 
of  partisan  consideration  They  must  be  re- 
solved on  tht  highest  plane  of  national  in- 
terest If  our  Course  is  to  prove  sound  and 
our  future  protected  I  trust,  therefore  that 
you  w^lU  do  me  the  justice  of  receiving  that 
which  I  have  to  say  as  solely  expressing  the 
considered  viewpoint  of  a  fellow  American 
I  address  you  with  neither  rancor  nor  bitter- 
ness in  the  fading  twilight  of  life  with  but 
one  purpose  In  mind-  to  serve  my  country 

The  issues  are  global  and  so  interlinked 
that  to  consider  the  problems  oi  one  sector, 
oblivious  to  those  of  another  is  but  to  court 
disaster  for  the  whole 

While  Asia  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
gateway  to  Europe,  it  is  no  less  true  that 
Europe  is  the  gateway  to  Asia,  and  the 
broad  Inrtuence  of  the  one  cannot  fall  to 
have  its  impact  upon   the  other 

There  are  those  who  claim  our  strength  Is 
Inadequate  to  protect  on  both  fronts — that 
we  cannot  divide  our  efforts  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  expression  of  defeatism  If  a  po- 
tential enemy  can  divide  his  strength  on  two 
fronts    it  Is  lor  us  to  counter  his  etTort 

The  Communist  threat  Is  a  global  one  Its 
successful  advance  In  one  sector  threatens 
the  destruction  of  every  other  sector  You 
cannot  appe.ise  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
Communism  In  Asia  without  simultaneously 
undermining  our  efforts  to  halt  Its  advance 
In   Europe 

Beyond  pointing  out  these  jimpte  truisms. 
I  shall  confine  my  discussion  to  the  general 
area  of  Asia  Before  one  may  objectively  as- 
sess the  situation  now  existing  there,  he  must 
comprehend  something  of  Asia  s  past  and  the 
revolvitlonajy  changes  which  have  marked 
her  course  up  to  the  present    Long  exploited 


by  the  so-called  colonial  powers,  with  little 
opportunl'y  to  achieve  any  degree  of  social 
Justice  individual  dignity  or  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  life  such  as  gnided  our  own  noble  ad- 
ministration of  the  Philippines,  the  peoples 
of  Asia  found  their  opportunity  in  the  war 
Just  past  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  colo- 
nialism and  now  see  the  dawn  of  new  oppor- 
tunity, a  heretofore  unfelt  dignity  and  the 
self-respect  of  political  freedom 

Mustering  h.ilf  of  the  earths  population 
at.d  60  per  cent  of  its  natural  resources  these 
peoples  are  rapidly  consoUd.iring  a  new  force 
Doth  moral  and  material,  with  which  to  raise 
the  living  standard  .uid  erect  adaptations  of 
the  design  of  modern  progres.s  txi  th«lr  own 
dist.MCt  cultural  environment^  Whether  one 
adheres  to  the  concept  of  colonlallzatlon  or 
not  this  la  the  direction  of  Asian  progress 
and  It  may  not  be  stopped  It  Is  a  corollary 
to  the  shift  of  the  world  economic  frontiers. 
as  the  vrbole  epicenter  of  world  alTaIrs  rotates 
back  toward  the  area  whence  It  started  In 
this  Situation  it  becomes  vlt.il  that  our  coun- 
try orient  its  policies  in  consonance  with  this 
basic  evolutionary  condition  rather  than 
pursue  a  course  blind  to  the  re.Tllty  that  the 
colonial  era  is  now  past  and  the  Asian  peo- 
ples covet  the  right  to  shape  their  own  tree 
destinv  What  they  seek  now  is  Inendiy 
guidance,  understanding,  and  support  not 
imperious  direction,  the  dignity  of  equality 
not  the  shame  of  subjugation  Their  prewar 
standard  of  life,  pitifully  low.  is  infinitely 
lower  now  m  tne  devastation  left  in  war's 
wake  World  ideologies  play  little  part  in 
As;  in  thinking  and  are  little  understood 
What  the  peoples  strive  for  Is  the  opportu- 
nr.y  for  a  little  more  food  in  their  stomachs. 
a  little  better  clothing  on  their  backs,  a  little 
firmer  roof  over  their  heads,  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  n.irmal  nationalist  urge  for  polit- 
ical freedom  These  political-social  condi- 
tions have  but  an  indirect  bearing  upon  our 
own  national  security,  but  form  a  backdrop 
to  contemporary  pl.inning  which  must  be 
t'loughtfullv  considered  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  unrealism 

Of  more  direct  and  immcdia'e  beiriiig 
upon  our  national  security  are  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  strategic  potential  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  m  the  course  of  the  past 
war  Prior  thereto,  the  western  strategic 
frontier  of  the  United  States  lay  on  the 
littoral  line  of  the  Amerlcis  with  an  ex- 
posed island  salient  extending  out  through 
Hawaii,  Midway,  and  Guam  to  the  Philip- 
pines That  salient  proved  not  an  outpost  of 
strength  but  an  avenue  of  weakness  .Uong 
which  the  enemy  could  and  did  attack  The 
Pacific  was  a  potential  area  of  .vdvance  for 
anv  predatory  force  intent  upon  striking  at 
the  bordering  l.md  are.is 

AU  this  was  changed  by  our  Pacific  vic- 
tory Our  strategic  frontier  then  shifted  to 
embrace  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  which  be- 
c:ime  i  vast  moat  to  protect  us  as  long  as 
we  hold  It  Indeed,  it  acts  as  a  protective  ■ 
shield  for  all  of  the  Americas  and  all  free 
lands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  We  control 
It  to  the  shores  of  Asia  by  a  chain  of  islands 
extending  In  an  arc  from  the  Aleutians  to 
the  Marianas  held  by  us  and  lur  free  allies. 
From  this  island  chain  we  can  dominate  with 
sea  and  air  power  every  Asiatic  port  from 
Vladivostok  to  Singapore  and  prevent  :tny 
hostile  movement  into  the  Pacific  Anv  pred- 
atory attack  from  Asia  must  be  an  amphib- 
ious effort  No  amphibious  force  cAn  be  suc- 
cessful without  control  of  the  sea  lanes  and 
the  air  over  those  lanes  in  its  avenue  of  .ad- 
vance With  naval  and  air  supremacy  and 
modest  ground  elements  to  defend  bases,  any 
major  attack  from  continental  Asia  toward 
us  or  our  friends  of  the  Pacific  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  Under  such  conditions 
the  Pacific  no  longer  represents  menacing 
avenues  of  .approach  for  a  prospective  In- 
vader—It  assumes  instead  the  friendly  as- 
pect of  a  peaceful  lake  Our  line  of  defense 
is  I  natural  one  and  can  be  maintained  with 


a  mlRlmum  of  mlUtary  effort  and  expense 
It  envisions  no  attack  against  anyone  nor 
does  It  provide  the  bastions  essential  for  of- 
fensive operations,  but  properly  maintained 
would  be  an  Invincible  defense  iigainst  .ag- 
gression 

The  holding  of  this  littoral  defen.se  line  ;n 
the  western  Pacific  Is  entirely  dependent 
upon  holding  .ill  segments  thereof,  for  any 
major  breach  of  that  line  by  an  unfriendly 
power  would  render  vulnerable  to  deter- 
mined .itt.HCk  every  other  major  segment 
This  is  a  military  estimate  as  to  which  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  military  leader  who  -viU 
take  exception  For  tha»  reason  I  have 
strongly  recommended  m  the  past  :is  .>  mat- 
ter of  military  urgency  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  Pormixsa  fall  under  Com- 
munist control  Such  an  eventunllty  would 
at  once  threaten  the  freedom  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  l(^ss  of  Japan,  and  might  well 
force  our  western  frontier  back  ro  the  ci lists 
of  California    Oregon   and  Washington 

To  understiiiid  the  changes  which  now 
appear  upon  the  Chinese  mainland  one  must 
understand  the  changes  In  Chlne.se  char- 
acter and  culture  over  the  past  tittv  yea-." 
China  up  to  fifty  years  iigo  was  completely 
non-homogeneous,  being  compirtniented  into 
gr.iups  dlvTded  agunst  e  ich  other  The  war- 
inikln'::  tendency  w.as  .ilmofit  nonexistent  .is 
they  still  followed  the  tenets  of  the  Con- 
fticlan  Ideal  of  pacifist  culture  .Xt  the  turn 
of  the  century  under  the  regime  if  Chan  So 
Lin.  efforts  toward  greater  homogeneity  pro- 
duced the  start  of  a  nationalist  urge  This 
w,\s  further  and  more  succe'ssfully  de\e!otiod 
under  the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kil-shek  but 
has  been  broucht  to  its  greatest  fnntlon  un- 
der the  present  regime,  to  the  [xilnt  that  it 
hfvs  now  tiken  on  Uie  character  of  a  united 
nationalism  of  Increii.singly  dominant  .ig- 
gresslve  tendencies  Through  these  past  flftv 
years  the  Chinese  people  have  thus  become 
militarized  In  their  concepts  and  in  their 
ideals  Tliey  now  constitute  excellent  soldier.'; 
with  competent  st;itfs  and  commanders  This 
has  nrixluced  a  new  and  dominant  jxiwer  ;n 
Asl.i  which  for  its  .iwn  purposes  is  allied  wTth 
Soviet  Rtissla.  but  which  in  its  own  concepts 
and  methods  has  become  iiggres.^ively  im- 
perialistic With  a  '.list  for  expansion  and  iii- 
crease<l  p<iwer  normal  to  this  type  of  im- 
perialism There  is  little  of  the  Ideological 
concept  either  one  way  or  another  in  the 
Chinese  makeup  The  standard  of  ll\-lng  is  so 
low  .uid  the  capital  accumulation  has  been  so 
thoroughly  dissipated  by  war  that  the  masses 
are  desperate  and  avid  to  follow  any  leader- 
ship which  seems  to  promise  the  alleviation 
of  local  stringencies  I  have  from  the  begin- 
ning believed  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
support  of  the  North  Koreans  wiis  the  dom- 
inant one.  Their  interests  ire  at  present 
parallel  to  those  if  the  Soviet,  btit  I  believ.^ 
that  the  aggressiveness  recently  ditplaye'l 
not  only  in  Korea,  but  ,ilso  in  Indo-Chin.i 
and  Tibet,  and  pointing  potentially  towa:d 
the  south  reflects  predominantly  the  same 
lust  for  the  expansion  of  tx)wer  which  has 
animated  every  would-be  conqueror  since  tt-.e 
beginning  of  time 

TTie  Japanese  people  since  the  war  have 
underuone  the  itrealest  reformation  recorded 
in  modern  hiitory  With  a  commendable  will, 
eagerness  to  learn,  and  marked  capacity  to 
understand,  they  have,  from  the  ashee  left 
in  w.irs  wake,  erected  in  Japan  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  primacy  of  individual  liberty 
and  jK'rsonal  dignity,  and  in  the  ensuinu 
prLiceis  there  h.is  f>een  created  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government  committed  to  the  ad- 
vance of  political  morality,  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise,  and  social  justice.  Polit- 
ically, economically  and  socially,  Japan  is  now 
abreast  of  miiny  free  nations  of  the  earth  :iiul 
w^ill  not  .again  fail  the  universal  trust  That 
It  may  be  counted  upon  to  wield  a  profoundly 
benehcial  influence  over  the  course  jf  events 
In  .Asia  Is  attested  by  the  magnificlent  man- 
ner in  which  the  Japanese  people  have  met 
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the  recent  challenge  of  war.  imrest  and  con- 
fusion svirrounding  them  from  the  outside, 
and  checked  Communism  witliln  their  own 
f-ontiers  without  the  slightest  slackening 
in  their  forward  progress  I  sent  all  four  of 
our  occuijation  divisions  to  the  Korean 
batllefront  wlthotit  the  f^lightpst  qualms  as 
to  the  edect  of  the  resultliut  power  vacuum 
upon  Japan.  Tlie  results  fully  justified  my 
filth  I  know  of  11)  n.ition  more  secure, 
orderly  ind  Indust' Ions-  nor  In  which  higher 
hotvs  c.Mt  be  entertjiined  tor  future  construc- 
tive service  in  ilie  .itl\;iiire  of  the  human 
race. 

Of  our  former  waJd.  the  Philippines,  we 
can  look  forward  in  confidence  that  the 
exlstlnc  unrest  will  be  corrected  and  a  strong 
•and  healthy  nation  will  frrow  in  the  longer 
aftermath  of  war's  terrible  destructiveness. 
We  must  be  patient  lUid  understanding  and 
never  fail  them,  as  in  our  hour  of  need  they 
did  not  fall  us  A  Christian  nation,  the 
Philippines  stand  as  a  mighty  bulwark  of 
Christianity  in  the  Par  E.^st.  and  its  capacity 
for  high  moral  leadership  in  Asia  is  un- 
limited 

On  Formosa,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  h.ad  the  opportunity  to 
refute  by  ;iction  much  of  the  malicious 
gossip  which  so  undermined  the  strength  of 
its  leadership  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  The 
Formosan  !>eople  are  receiving  a  Just  and 
enlightened  administration  with  majority 
representation  on  the  organs  of  government, 
and  politically,  economically  and  socially 
they  appear  to  be  advancing  along  sound 
and  constructive  lines. 

With  this  brief  insight  into  the  surround- 
ln<;  areas  I  now  turn  to  the  Korean  conflict. 
While  I  was  not  consulted  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  intervene  in  support  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  that  decision,  from  a 
military  standpoint  proved  a  sound  one.  as 
we  hurled  back  the  invader  and  decimated 
his  forces  Our  victory  was  complete  and  our 
objectives  within  reach  when  Red  China  In- 
tervened with  niunerlcally  superior  ground 
forces.  Tills  created  a  new  war  and  an  en- 
tirely new  situation — a  situation  not  con- 
templated when  our  forces  were  committed 
against  the  North  Korean  Invaders — a  situa- 
tion which  called  for  new  decisions  in  the 
«ll[)lomatlc  sphere  to  permit  the  realistic 
adjustment  of  military  strategy.  Such  de- 
cisions  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

While  no  man  in  his  right  mind  would 
advix-ate  sending  our  ground  forces  Into  con- 
tinental China  and  such  was  never  given  a 
thought,  the  new  situation  did  urgently  de- 
mand a  drastic  revision  of  strategic  planning 
if  our  political  aim  was  to  defeat  this  new 
enemy  ;is  we  had  defeated  the  old. 

Apart  from  the  military  need  as  I  saw  it 
to  neutralize  the  sanctuary  protection  given 
the  enemy  north  of  the  Yalu.  I  felt  that 
military  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
made  mandatory : 

1.  The  intensification  of  our  economic 
blockade  against  China; 

2.  The  imposition  of  a  naval  blockade 
against  the  China  coast; 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  air  recon- 
sance    of    China's    coastal    area    and    of 

hchuria; 

4.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  the  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa  with 
logistic  support  to  contribute  to  their  effec- 
tive operations  against  the  common  enemy. 

For  entertaining  these  views,  all  profes- 
sionally designed  to  support  our  forces  com- 
mitted to  Korea  and  bring  hostilities  to  an 
end  With  the  least  possible  delay  and  at  a 
saving  of  countless  American  and  Allied  lives, 
I  have  been  severely  criticized  in  lay  circles, 
principally  abroad,  despite  my  understand- 
ing that  from  a  military  standpoint  the 
above  views  have  been  fully  shared  In  the 
past  by  practically  every  military  leader  con- 
cerned With  the  Korean  campaign,  including 
our  own  Joint  Cliiels  oi  Stair. 


I  called  for  reinforcements,  but  was  In- 
formed that  reinforcement*  were  not  avail- 
able. I  made  clear  that  If  not  permitted  to 
destroy  the  enemy  buildup  bases  north  of 
the  Yalu:  if  not  permitted  to  utilize  the 
friendly  Chinese  force  of  .some  600.000  men 
on  Formosa;  if  not  permitted  to  blockade 
the  China  coast  to  prevent  the  Chinese  Reds 
from  getting  succor  from  without;  and  if 
there  were  to  be  no  hope  o!  major  rein- 
forcements, the  position  of  the  command 
from  the  military  standpoint  lorb.ide  victory. 
We  could  hold  in  Korea  by  constant  maneu- 
ver and  at  an  approximate  area  where  our 
supply  line  advantages  were  in  balance  with 
the  supply  line  dlsadvant.iges  ol  the  enemy, 
but  we  could  hope  at  best  tor  only  an  in- 
decisive campaign,  with  its  terrible  and  con- 
stant attrition  upon  our  forces  if  the  enemy 
utilized  his  full  military  potential.  I  have 
constantly  called  for  the  new  political  deci- 
sions essential  to  a  solution.  Elforts  liave 
been  made  to  distort  my  position.  It  h.is 
been  said  that  I  was  in  clfect  a  war  monger. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 
know  war  as  few  other  men  now  living  know 
It.  and  nothing  to  me  is  more  revolting.  I 
have  long  advocated  its  complete  abolition  as 
Its  very  destructiveness  on  both  friend  and 
foe  has  rendered  it  useless  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes.  Indeed,  on 
the  2nd  of  September  l!t45.  uist  loll  jwing 
the  .stirrender  of  the  Japanese  irition  on  the 
battleship  Miasouri,  I  formally  c.iiitloned  ^is 
follows:  "Men  since  the  Ijcginning  of  time 
have  sought  peace.  Various  methods  through 
the  ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an 
international  process  to  prevent  or  settle  dis- 
putes between  nations.  From  the  very  start, 
workable  methods  were  found  insofar  as  in- 
dividual citizens  were  concerned;  but  the 
mechanics  of  an  instrumentality  of  larger 
International  scope  have  never  been  success- 
ful. Military  alliances,  balances  of  power, 
leagues  of  nations,  all  In  turn  failed,  leaving 
the  only  path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible 
of  war.  The  utter  destructiveness  of  war  now 
blots  out  this  alternative.  We  have  had  our 
last  chance.  If  we  will  not  devise  some  great- 
er and  more  equitable  system.  Armageddon 
will  be  at  the  door.  The  problem  basically  is 
theological  and  involves  a  spiritual  recrudes- 
cence and  Improvement  ol  human  charac- 
ter that  will  synchronize  with  our  almost 
matchless  advances  in  science,  art.  literature. 
and  all  material  and  cultural  developments 
of  the  past  2,000  years.  It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

But  once  war  is  forced  upon  us,  there  is 
no  other  alternative  than  to  apply  every 
available  means  to  bring  it  to  a  swift  end. 
War's  very  object  Is  victory — not  prolonged 
indecision.  In  war,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  victory. 

There  are  some  who  lor  varying  reasons 
would  appease  Red  China.  They  are  blind  to 
history's  clear  lesson.  For  history  teaches  with 
unmistakable  emphasis  that  appeasement 
but  begets  new  and  bloodier  war.  It  points 
to  no  single  instance  where  the  end  has  jus- 
tified that  means — where  appeasement  has 
led  to  more  than  a  sham  peace.  Like  black- 
mall.  It  lays  the  basis  for  new  and  suc- 
cessively greater  demands,  until,  as  In  black- 
mall,  violence  becomes  the  only  alternative, 
■Why.  my  soldiers  asked  of  me,  surrender 
military  advantages  to  an  enemy  in  the  field? 
I  could  not  answer.  Some  may  say  to  avoid 
spread  of  the  conflict  Into  an  ,'ill-out  war  with 
China;  others,  to  avoid  .Soviet  intervention. 
Neither  explanation  seems  valid.  For  China 
Is  already  "engaging  with  the  m.iximum  power 
it  can  commit  and  the  Soviet  will  not  neces- 
sarily mesh  its  actions  with  our  moves.  Like  a 
cobra,  any  new  enemy  will  more  likely  strike 
whenever  it  feels  that  the  relativity  in  mili- 
tary or  other  potential  is  in  its  favor  on  a 
world-wide  basts. 

The  tragedy  of  Korea  is  further  lieightened 
by  the  fact  that  as  military  action  is  confined 


to  its  territorial  limits,  it  condemns  that  na- 
tion, which  it  is  our  jiurpose  to  sii\  c,  to  i-ufler 
the  devastating  impact  of  lull  na\al  and  air 
bombardment,  while  the  enemy's  s.-mctu- 
arles  are  fully  protected  from  such  attJick 
and  devastation  Of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Korea  alone,  up  to  now,  is  the  sole  one  which 
has  risked  its  all  against  Communism.  'I he 
inaftnihreiice  ol  the  courage  and  fortitude 
of  the  Kore.iu  j)eopIe  defies  Uescrijjtion  They 
h.ivc  cho.icn  to  risk  death  rather  iIkui  slavery. 
Their  last  word.s  to  me  wore.  "Don't  scuttle 
the  Pacific." 

I  have  just  left  your  flphtlnt;  sons  in  Kore.i. 
Tiipy  have  met  all  tests  there  and  I  i.iii  re- 
port to  yofl  without  reservation  they  are 
splendid  iii  every  way.  It  was  my  constant 
effort  to  jjreserve  them  :ind  end  this  savaixe 
conflict  honorably  and  with  the  least  loss  of 
time  and  a  minimum  sacrifice  of  life  Its 
growing  hlood,';hed  has  cau<:ed  me  the  deej)- 
est  anguish  aiul  anxiety.  Those  gallant  men 
will  remain  often  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my 
prayers  always. 

I  am  closing  my  fifty-two  years  of  military 
.service.  When  I  joined  the  Army  even  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  the  fultiUment 
of  all  my  boyish  hopes  and  dreams.  The  world 
ha,?  turned  over  many  times  since  I  took  tl.e 
oath  on  the  Plain  at  West  Point,  and  the 
hopes  and  clrcams  have  long  since  vanished. 
Hut  I  still  remember  the  refrain  of  one  of  tlie 
most  popular  barr.'ick  ballads  of  that  day 
which   jiroclaimed   most   proudly   that — 

'Old  .soldiers  never  die.  they  Just  fade  away," 
And  like  the  old  soldier  of  that  ballad,  I 
now  clo.se  my  military  career  and  just  fade 
away — an  old  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty 
as  God  gave  lam  the  light  to  .see  that  duty. 
Uood-bv. 


FREEDOM    DAY    RALLY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  c»nsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr,  RarickI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  annually 
on  January  23  the  Free  Republic  of 
China  at  Taiwan  holds  a  national  rally 
in  observance  of  Freedom  Day.  Freedom 
Day  commemorates  the  day  of  decision 
by  .some  '22.000  captured  military  prison- 
ers from  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea  who.  when  given  the  freedom  of 
choice^whether  to  return  home  and  live 
under  communism  or  to  live  under  fiee- 
dom  in  the  Republic  of  China — volun- 
tarily selected  the  free  world. 

Escapees  from  Communist  tyrannny. 
per.secuted  and  disillusioned,  continue  to 
.swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  es- 
caped communism  and  know-  firsthand 
the  tortures  and  ravages  of  communism. 
To  them  anticommunism  is  a  basic  sus- 
taining belief  and  motivating  force.  They 
live  to  voice  their  experience  and  suf- 
ferings as  a  witness  to  the  free  world  to 
awaken  free  men  to  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness arrayed  against  us  with  one  C3m- 
mon  threat — a  world  of  people  reduced 
to  slavery  under  the  minority  masters  of 
international  communism. 

I  was  honored  to  liavc  been  invited 
and  participate  in  the  Freedom  Day  Ral- 
ly as  a  voice  for  the  anticommunist  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

The  warm  friendship  of  the  Free 
Chinese  hosts,  friends,  and  citizens  was 
heartwarming  and  a  genuine  tribute  to 
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the  stronK  bond  of  mutual  regard  be- 
tween the  people  of  our  two  countries 
The  fervent  hope  of  the  organizers  and 
participants  of  the  Freedom  Day  rally 
was  that  additional  nations  and  free 
people  take  a  stand  to  join  m  their  cru- 
sade for  the  freedom  of  all  mankind 
from  Communist  slaver>- 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  personally  able  to 
meet  and  confer  with  President  Chiantc 
Kai-shek,  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
dedicated  anti-Communists  in  the  world 
Mrs  Rarlck  and  I  were  also  guests  of 
the  gracious  and  lovely  Madame  Chiang 
Wonderful  people,  one  and  all 

I  returned  with  an  Elnglish  translation 
of  the  Freedom  Day  program  including 
the  message  of  President  Chiang:,  and 
speeches  of  the  Vice  President  C  K  Yen 
and  Chairman  Ku  Chenk:-Kang.  all  of 
which  I  ask  by  unanimous  consent  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  be  repro- 
duced in  the  Record  of  this  body  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
Program    roa   the   TAtPti    Rallt    C'.mmemo- 

■ATING     »HE      14th     .\NNIVERS*Br     or     A.NTI- 

CoMMiNisT  Freedom  D\x 

Opening  of  the  meetiri<< 

Peal  of  Freedom  Be: I 

Chairm.in  takes  rostrum 

Audience  stands   up  at  attention. 

N  itlonal  anthem 

Salut*  to  Natlon.i:  Flag 

Read  messages  from  H  E  President  Chiang 
and  others 

Address  by  Chairman  Ku  Cheng-kang 

Speech  by  H    E    Vice  President  C    K    Yen 

Speeches  by  Hon  John  R  Rarlck  Mem- 
ber of  U  S  Congress.  Indonesian  anti-C  >m- 
munlst  fighter  Mr   S  H   Noto 

AnU-Communist  .songs 

Reports  by  First  Lieutenant  Phll-un  Lee 
of  Korea,  a  freedom-seeker  from  North  Korea. 
Mr  Le  Xuan  Chuyen  of  Vietnam,  a  freedom- 
seeker  from  North  Vietnam 

Intrfxluce  newly-arrived  freedom-seekers 
from  the  Chl.na  mainland 

Report  by  freedc^m -seeker  Mr  Nlao  Tseng 
P.i! 

Read  Decl.i-atlon  of  the  Rally  and  outgoing 
messages. 

Antl-Comniunlst  Freedom  Song 

Chant  slogans 

Band  play 

End  of  the  meeting 

After-meeting  entertainment  la  20-mln- 
ute  film  show  on  the  First  Conference  of  the 
World  Antl-Communis:  League  and  the  I3th 
Conference  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl-Com- 
munlst  League  i . 

President  Chiano  Kai-shek  s  Message  to  ths 

Mao  St'PPREssioN  A.><o  National  Salvation 

R.ALLT  ON  THE  14TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FREE- 
DOM Day.  January  23.  1968 
-  Fourteen  thousand  Chinese  Communist 
prisoners  of  war  courageously  chose  freedom 
In  Korea  January  23  1934  Since  then  the 
Freedom  Day  Movement  h.is  grown  steadily 
and  now  has  become  ;\  unifiKl  expression  of 
free  mankind  in  the  battle  o!  libertv  versus 
tyranny  The  Freedom  Day  Movement  is  get- 
ting the  course  for  the  further  unfolding  of 
history  and  eventually  will  corroborate  the 
a.xiom  that  '  Slavery  will  fail  and  tyranny  will 
collapse" 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  become  the  common 
enemy  of  the  world  and  the  worst  scum  of 
human  society  The  failure  ui  the  fanatical 
•great  cultural  revolution"  the  continuing 
Red  Guard  turmoil  and  the  endless  killings 
of  the  power-seizure  struggle  have  brought 
Mao  s  regime  to  the  brink  of  final  collapse 
M.10  s  egocejitrlc  ambitions  li.'ng  ago  engen- 
dered sharp  antagoni-ms  between  the  ruling 
Communist    Party    and    the    people    of    the 


mainland  The  Party  '.tself  l.i  -.orn  by  m.id 
struggle  and  internecine  warfare  Deep 
schisms  afflict  even  the  relations  among  the 
Maoists  Amid  all  this  confusion,  the  anti- 
Mao  struggle  has  swiftly  become  an  all-out 
offensive  against  Communism  The  people 
of  the  mainland  are  striving  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  country  with  a  rising  torrent 
of  revolutionary   uprisings 

Responding  to  the  altered  balance  of 
strength  between  the  Rep\>bllc  of  China  and 
the  enemv  our  government  ha*,  established 
the  Mao  Suppression  and  National  Salvation 
Uni'ed  Front  and  adopted  a  strategy  of  ac- 
tion We  are  inviting  all  anti-Mao  and  anti- 
Communlst  forces — at  home  and  abroad,  in 
trr.nt  of  and  behind  the  t-nemvs  lines — to 
r  I'l V  under  the  banner  of  San  Mm  Chu  I  t  Dr 
.Sun  Yatsens  Three  Principles  of  the  People* 
atirl  march  forward  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  our  common  desti- 
nation All  of  us  here  In  this  bastion  of  na- 
tional recovery  will  understand  this  strategy 
,ind  join  in  providing  :ne  mulive  torce  to 
cn.ike  our  Movement  a  success  .■Vt  this  dual- 
purpose  rallv  we  are  celebrating  tne  14th 
anniversary  of  Freedom  Day  and  giving  im- 
petus to  the  Mao  Suppression  and  National 
Salvation  Front  All  of  us  Join  together  m 
urging  patriotic  and  anti-Mao  people  every- 
where to  combine  forces  with  us  in  the  com- 
mon .itruggie  and  deal  the  final  and  fatal 
blow  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  program  of  action  of  the  Mao  Suppres- 
sion and  National  Salvation  United  Front  re- 
quires simultaneous  mobilization  and  attack 
on  many  fronts— political,  economic,  mili- 
tary diplomatic  and  cultural  Special  em- 
phasis is  to  be  placed  on  the  progress  of 
both  Chinese  cultural  renaissance  and  the 
scientific  modernization  of  national  con- 
struction Our  glorious  victory  can  be  ex- 
pedited only  If  we  fight  on  both  intellectual 
and  material  battlegrounds  in  this  contest 
between  freed<Jm  and  sfavery.  between  San 
Min  Chu  1  .ind  tne  Communist  hereby,  be- 
tween perfect  benevolence  and  the  most  evil 
wickedness  In  this  way  we  shall  recover  and 
reconstruct  our  na'lon  m  a  single  victorious 
battle 

This  is  the  moment  to  unite  all  the  free- 
dom forces  of  the  world  and  undertake  a 
universal  crusade  to  deliver  those  who  are 
enslaved  behind  the  iron  curtain  After  that 
we  shall  enter  the  new  epoch  of  San  .Win 
Chu  I  and  go  forward  toward  the  ideal  of  one 
great  commonwealth  of  freedom  and  equality 

H  E  President  Clilang  Kai-shek.  Republic 
of  China. 

H  E  President  Park  Chung  Hee.  Republic 
of  Korea. 

H.  E.  President  Nguyen-Van-Thieu.  Re- 
public of   Vietnam 

H.  E.  Ambassador  Walter  P  McConaughy. 
Embassy  of  United  States  of  .America 

Hon  Nobu.suke  Klshi.  Former  Premier  of 
Japan. 

Dr  Phan-Huy-Quat.  President  of  WACL  & 
AP.ACL  Vietnam  Chapter 

Dr  J  Kitaoka.  Secretary-General,  on  be- 
half of  W.\CL  &  AP.ACL  Japan  Chapter 

Hon  Tchere  .\doum.  Speaker  of  National 
.Asciembly  of  Chad 

Dr  Apeles  E   M.ixqueii   President  of  P.^EDA. 

Hon  Joe  D  W.iggonner  Jr  .  Member  of 
U  S  Congress 

Hon  Charles  Edison.  Chairman  u»  the 
Committee  of  One  Million  .Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  UN 

Hon  Marvin  Liebman.  SecreUiry-General. 
Committee  of  One  Million  .Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  UN 

Mr  Die  Bjorn  Kraft.  President  ol  the 
European  Freedom  Council 

Ven  Meetiyagoda  Gunaratne  Maha  Na 
Y  trk  Thero.  President  ol  WACL  &  APACL 
Ceylon  Chapter 

.NIr     Jaroslaw    Stetsko.    President   of    ABN. 

Hon  Ritchie  Macdonald.  MP.  oX  New 
Zealand. 


Rear  .Admiral  Plnn  Panthawt.  President  of 
Free  People  Leagtie  of  Thailand 

Mr  Carlos  Lamar.  Centro  Naclonal  De 
Estudi'is  Soclales.  A   C 

Gen  I,ee  Eung-Joon.  President  of  WACL  & 
APACl.   Korea  Chapter 

Dr  Lev  E  Dobnansky.  Chairman  of  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Mr  Ibnihln  S  Afrah.  President  of  Somali 
African  Union 

Mr  Walter  Choplwskyl.  President  of  Ari- 
zona Branch  of  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee 

Sir  Otto  Molden  President  of  the  European 
Federalist  Piirty  of  .■\ustrla. 

Madame  Esther  de  Proenca  Lago.  Chair- 
man of  BW  CN 

Mr  Fellks  Giidomskl.  Acting  SeK-retary- 
Gener.il  of  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations 

Mr  ValteTlx)ll. 

Mr  Jorge  Mas,  Representaclon  Cubana  Del 
Exlllu 

Mr  Nan  D  Landon.  Director  of  Institute 
of  Political  Psychology. 

Mr  .I;impe  D  Elkjer.  Secretary  of  World 
Yxuth  Crusiule  for  Freedom 

Rev  Stephen  Dunker.  Pounder  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  Foundation 

Hon   Chao  SopsaLsana,  Laos  Congressman. 

Mr  Ramon  D  Bagatslng.  Presddent  of 
.APACL  .V  WACL  Philippines  Chapter. 

How  .\mos  A  Llslmba,  Member  of  Malawi 
Con«trpss 

Mr  Daiiyabhal  V.  Patel.  Preeldent  of 
APACL  India  Chapter 

Mr  Rama  Swarup.  Secretary-General  of 
APACL  India  Chai>ter. 

Hon  Robert  N  Thomptson.  Member  of  Par- 
li.Lmeiu  of  C.iiiiula 

Mr  Mohammad  Mochtar  Ghazali.  President 
of  .AP.\CL  Indonesia  Chapter 

Hon   Fethi  Tevetoglu.  Senator  of  Turkey. 

Mr   Tsal  Chang.  Deleeate  of  Ryukyus. 

M.ijor  R»>bert  W   L  Lindsay. 

Dr  Parvlz  Kaxeml 

Dr  M:uno  A.  Lt>pez.  E  .  Dean  of  College  of 
Law  of  Paraguay  Unlvereity. 

Mies  .-Unajia  Escobar.  Delegate  of  El  Salva- 
d(  r    W'omen    .'Vntl-CommunLst    Orttanlzatlon. 

Dr  J.in  Relsser,  Chairman  of  Declaration 
of  the  ACEN 

.Mr  .'Vlfredo  T  Ruslns.  Vice-Chalrman  of 
C  B  EL 

Mr  Mlrcea  Buesca.  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  A  A  N  C 

.Admiral  Carlon  Pennu  Botto.  Chairman  of 
Cruza  da  Brasilerla  Antl-Communlsta. 

Hon    Chen  Tung-hal.  Senator  of  Malaysia. 

Mr   Albert  Munst. 

.Mr  Alfred  B.  Gielen.  Delegate  General  of 
German-CIAS. 

Dr   Francisco  Pessottl. 

Gen   Suhardlmnn.  .Army  of  Indonesia. 

.Address  by  Chairman  Ku  Chenc-kang 

Gathered  here  to  observe  the  great  Freedom 
Day  we  representatives  of  all  walks  of  life  are 
happv  to  see  that  development  m  the  world 
situition  IS  showing  clearly  freedom  will  pre- 
vail over  tyranny  Su«h  Is  the  direction  In 
which  history  moves  There  is.  of  course,  yet 
a  stretch  of  difficult  Journey  to  traverse  before 
the  victory  of  freedom  Is  reached.  But  this 
journey  can  be  shortened  and  much  unnec- 
essary suffering  be  averted  for  mankind,  if 
free  men  fight  the  battle  correctly. 

It  IS  public  and  common  knowledge  that 
freedom  for  .'Vsla  is  vital  to  freedom  in  the 
rest  of  the  wrirld.  as  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  has  been  endangering  all  Asia  and 
rocking  the  world  Mao  Tse-tung's  power 
struggle  has  created  serious  internal  nft  and 
caused  him  international  isolation,  but  he  is 
still  tr  lubllng  .^sia  and  even  attempting  to 
threaten  the  world  with  his  nuclear  develop- 
ment. To  accelerate  the  advent  of  freedom's 
victory,  we  mvist  first  destroy  Mao's  regime. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  both  a  critical  test 
for  the  free  world  and  a  key  factor  deciding 
If  freedoms  victory  can  be  advanced.  The  free 
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nations,  while  showing  the  detennlnation  to 
roll  back  Communist  aggression  and  the  will 
Ki  civ-iperate  with  each  other,  have  not 
brought  the  war  to  its  victorious  conclusion, 
which  should  be  within  reach.  Tills  delay  Is 
caused  iirlmarlly  by  not  seeking  thorough  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  not  applying  coordi- 
nated effort  strong  enou^-h  for  the  purpose, 
the  i)eace  camp.iigns  manipulated  by  the 
rommunlsts,  exploiting  appeasement  sentl- 
menus.  have  further  confused  the  outlook. 

Therefore  we  must  tup[>.irt  .■-tiunchly  the 
linn  "Vietnam  policy  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  of  the  United  St.ites;  we  must  sup- 
pv)rt  the  military  .iction  iriven  in  assistance 
to  Vietnam  by  k<irc:i.  Philippines.  Thailand. 
Australia  and  New  Ze.U.md.  We  ask  that 
thorough  victory  l>e  made  the  objective  on 
the  Vietnam  battle  field  The  United  States 
should  take  more  positive  .iction  in  Vietnam 
so  that  the  .illies  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute more  effort  We  call  on  the  free  world 
to  recognize  that  peace  illusions  and  ap- 
peasement statements  .ill  demoralizing  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  Asian  people's  will  and 
courage  to  fight  for  freedom  Tlie  will  and 
interests  of  the  Vietnamese  people  must  not 
Ije  overkKiked:  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  must  not 
be  compromised 

Thailand.  Laos  and  CamlX)dia  have  be- 
come the  target  of  Communist  aggression, 
but  Red  power  directed  by  Mao  Tse-tung 
must  not  be  allowed  to  exixind  anywhere. 
Our  efforts  must  be  united  le.ss  we  be  defeated 
in  detail  In  our  country  we  are  working  for 
the  establishment  of  a  united  front  against 
Mao  to  deliver  our  country,  .is  directed  by  our 
President,  but  for  .ill  Asia  a  joint  effort 
against  Mao  is  equally  urgent  and  vit.il.  We 
Asians  have  come  to  realize  that  we  must 
form  a  system  of  collective  security  with  our 
own  effort  to  flght  .igainst  Communist 
slavery.  We  call  on  our  friends  In  other  areas 
of  the  free  world  th.it  effort  must  be  made  to 
understand  the  needs  ol  Asians,  to  respect 
the  will  of  Asians,  and  to  support  the  Asians 
on  such  basis.  We  also  firmly  believe  that  our 
own  effort  is  the  key  to  the  .solution  of  Asia's 
problems. 

Collective  security  is  of  primary  urgency 
for  the  safeguarding  of  freedom  in  Asia.  The 
SEATO  is  practically  paralyzed  The  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  British  forces  will 
weaken  Asia's  defense.  We  Asians  must,  for 
our  own  safety  and  for  world  security,  re- 
move neutralism,  appeasement,  .ind  obstruc- 
tions from  within  and  without,  join  our 
forces  to  safeguard  Asia  by  our  own  strength 
and  effort.  The  hopes  of  Asians  can  be  realized 
only  by  our  own  determination. 

The  ASP  AC  (Asian  and  Pacific  Council)  Is 
the  good  beginning  of  an  Asian  and  Pacific 
organization.  We  must  continuously  rein- 
force and  develop  it.  so  that  it  will  grow  from 
economic,  cultural  cooperation  to  political 
cooperation  and  military  .alliance.  We  have 
been  electrified  to  hear  in  the  recent  months, 
appeals  made  by  the  President  of  Korea,  the 
President  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Thailand,  asking  for  closer  unity 
among  free  Asian  countries.  Eigerly  we  await 
the  production  of  concrete  action  to  usher  in 
a  new  era  of  peaceful  and  prosperous  Asia. 

On  behalf  of  the  Rally  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Vice  President  for  his  com- 
ing to  .address  us.  and  my  thanks  to  partici- 
pants from  afar:  the  Hon.  John  R.  Rarlck, 
U.S.  Congressman.  Mr.  Pil-un  Lee  from  Ko- 
rea. Mr  Le  Xuan  Chuyen  from  Vietnam,  and 
Mr.  S.  H.  Noto  from  Indonesia.  To  Mr.  Mlao 
Chen-pai.  Mr.  Kuo  Teh-lu,  and  Mr.  Chang 
Shanchlh  who  have  left  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist camp  for  freedom  I  give  my  warmest 
welcome;  their  wise  choice  and  courageous 
action  reflect  the  light  of  the  coming  victory 
of  freedom  for  .all  mankind. 

The  victor^'  of  freedom  is  an  inescapable 
fact  of  history,  but  let  us  all  work  harder  to 
exf>edite  its  arrival! 


Vice  Presdjent  C.  K.  Yen's  Address  at  the 
Mao  Sttppression  and  National  Salvation 
Rally  on  the  14th  Anniversary  of  Free- 
dom  Day,  January  23,    1968 
Mr.   Chairman,  honorable  guests,   freedom 
fighters,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  Today  we  ob- 
serve the   14t!i  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day. 
Fourteen  years  ago  14.000  Chinese  ijrlsniiers- 
of-war  in  Korea  took  a  remarkable  and  highly 
courageous  stand  that  stirred  people  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  years  since  then  Commu- 
nism has  been  faced  with  certain  defeat  md 
its  dictatorial  rule  has  been  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction.   Tlie    auguries    for    this    are    to    be 
found  in  the  famine,  confusion,  struggle  and 
schism   that   are   prevailing   on    the   Chinese 
mainland  after  nearly  two  decades  of  Mao's 
evil  rule. 

Reflected  in  the  daring,  exciting  uiumph 
of  these  anti-Communist  brave  men  was 
the  boundless  courage  of  the  Chinese  j>eo- 
p\e- — a  courage  also  expressed  in  the  senti- 
ments of  others  who  seek  freedom  Their 
deeds  amplified  humankind's  cry  for  justice. 
Their  thrilling,  moving  story  has  added  ;ai 
outstanding  page  to  the  history  of  mankind. 
Our  Freedom  Day  movement  h.is  been  ex- 
tended from  the  Republic  of  Chma  and  Knrea 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
14  years.  Tlie  movement  h.os  come  lo  sym- 
bolize the  global  camp.aign  lor  support  of  all 
enslaved  people  in  their  .'-truegle  for  liberty. 
As  a  result,  those  behind  the  iron  curtain 
have  been  cneournged  to  rise  up  agairst  des- 
potic rule.  Their  determination  to  ttain  free- 
dom has  been  hardened  Uprisings  and  defec- 
tions have  become  more  frequent. 

Present  here  today  are  freedom  lighters 
from  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Chinese  main- 
land. Also  with  us  are  other  freedom  liehlcrs 
from  Indonesia  ano  honorable  t'uests  from 
the  United  States.  They  are  witnesses  to  the 
success  of  our  Movement  .Additionally,  their 
presence  gives  this  rally  deeper  meaning  .md 
strengthens  our  determination  to  carry  on 
the  battle  for  freedom. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  our  Move- 
ment has  tolled  the  death  knell  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  They  liave  tried  to  in- 
timidate the  world  with  their  overwhelming 
population  and  have  sought  to  transform 
their  tactic  of  human-sea  warfare  into  the 
means  of  international  aggression  The  Free- 
dom Day  Movement  has  exposed  their  evil 
trickerv  from  the  beginning.  The  masses  of 
the  people  are  no  longer  to  be  considered 
slaves  that  the  Communists  can  oppress  with 
their  despotism  and  use  as  weapons  aeainst 
the  forces  of  freedom.  Even  the  Red  armed 
forces  are  no  longer  reliable.  The  Communist 
troops  have  Joined  civilians  of  the  mainland 
in  their  determination  to  see  an  opportunity 
to  gain  freedom.  If  they  cannot  win  their 
liberty,  they  are  determined  to  revolt 

The  mass  defection  of  the  14.000  prisoners 
14  years  ago  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  the  people 
on  the  mainland  and  set  a  persuasive  ex- 
ample for  others.  The  forces  of  anti-Com- 
munism now  surging  across  the  mainland 
have  grown  from  seeds  that  first  were  sown 
on  Freedom  Day.  It  was  then  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  dealt  the  first  blow 
in  the  attack  that  would  destroy  them. 

To  the  democratic  countries,  this  day  pro- 
vides conclusive  proof  that  the  Peiping  re- 
gime is  opposed  to  the  free  will  of  the  people 
and  that  its  foundations  are  constructed  of 
clay.  Peiping  seeks  to  cover  up  internal  un- 
rest with  external  aggression,  but  the  effort 
is  wholly  lacking  in  popular  support.  In 
meeting  the  Communist  challenge,  demo- 
cratic countries  should  keep  in  mind  the 
Freedom  Day  finding  that  if  Communist  ex- 
pansion is  resisted,  its  weaknesses  will  be 
exposed  and  its  collapse  will  be  assured  in 
the  briefest  period  of  time. 

This  great  day  has  encouraged  our  fellow 
countrymen  Immensely.  The  Freedom  Day 
epic  that  these  14,000  freedom  seekers  have 
written  with  "their  blood  and  tears  provides 


adequate  proof  of  how  deeply  our  compa- 
triots on  the  mainland  liate  Communism,  how 
strongly  they  yearn  lor  ircedoni.  and  hfiw 
fervently  they  support  an  early  counteroifen- 
sive  under  the  eminent  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Chinne  Kai-.^hek  We  iief-<i  have  no 
doubt  that  the  compatriots  of  Taiwan  and 
the  mainland  have  developed  a  common 
heart,  that  they  have  forged  a  common  will, 
and  that  they  arc  [prepared  to  reply  to  each 
other',^  Miinm.'ns  They  have  welded  them- 
.selves  toi'etlier  m  a  joint  effort  to  destroy 
the  Chinese  Coiomimists  This  is  inrther  as- 
surance that  the  victory  in  rmr  holy  war  and 
counteroifen.^ive  has  never  been  In  doubt 

How  else  can  we  commemorate  this  his- 
toric clav"?  That  question  i.-.  being  an.^.Wf-rod 
at  this  meeiing  We  shall  joint  together  ui 
suppressing  Mao  ami  saving  our  country.  We 
shall  never  jjause  until  all  of  the  Mao  re- 
gimes remnant  vices  and  poisons  have  been 
eradicated  Irtim  the  mainland. 

President  Ciiiaiig  Kai-shek's  "Youtli  Day 
call  tor  establishment  of  a  Mao  Suppression 
and  National  Salvation  United  Front  is  the 
I>erfect  revolutionary  strategy  in  this  moment 
of  decision  This  is  the  goal  toward  which 
all  j)atrlotlc  Cliinese  at  home  and  abroad 
are  striving.  In  only  a  year,  the  President's 
pledge  of  "Those  who  ,ire  not  our  enemies 
are  our  comrades"  has  brought  enthusiastic 
response  from  throughout  the  free  world 
and  from  every  corner  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land. Mao  IS  now  beleaguered  by  forces  of 
freedom  that  have  taken  shape  both  inside 
and  outside  the  mainland  The  chieftain  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  Is  laced  by  an  at- 
tack from  the  people   His  days  are  numbered. 

In  this  critical  moment,  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  Mao  Suppression  and  Na- 
tional Salvation  United  Front  and  quicken 
our  offensive.  We  must  launch  stronger  at- 
tacks against  Mao  and  his  cohorts  on  all 
fronts — Ideological,  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural,  civilian   and   military. 

We  wish  to  tell  the  world  of  our  main  ob- 
jectives in  the  common  effort  to  suppress 
Mao.  These  (objectives  :ire  the  upholding  of 
our  great  cultural  tradition,  the  protection 
of  human  dignity,  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  the 
a.ssurance  of  peace  and  justice  for  all  the 
world.  We  want  to  remind  the  free  world 
that  there  is  Just  one  way  to  eradicate  the 
rcx)t  of  all  evils.  That  is  to  give  us  the  moral 
and  material  support  necessary  to  grasp  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
Mao  regime.  Tlien  we  shall  establish  a  new 
China  based  on  the  ideals  of  San  Min  Chu  I 
(Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen"s  Three  Principles  ol  the 
People  I.  In  the  process,  we  shall  attain  the 
goal  of  national  recovery  and  pave  the  way 
lo  enduring  peace  in  Asia  and  the  world 

The  transition  from  •.he  Freedom  Day 
Movement  to  the  Mao  Suppression  and  Na- 
tional Salvation  Movement  represents  a  de- 
cisive step  in  our  great  anti-Communist  cru- 
sade. We  have  unwavering  confidence  that 
m  solidifying  our  movement  and  continuing 
the  struggle  m  :iccordance  with  this  .saga- 
cious strategy  .and  under  the  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  our  President,  v^'e  shall  write  a 
Ijrilliant  new  page  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom"E   triumph   over  slavery. 

Declaration  of  Mass  Rally  Held  in  Taipei 
ON  FREEDOM  Day.  January   23.   1968 

On  this  14th  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  victory  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  ami  justice,  we  representatives  of 
various  walks  of  life  in  the  Republic  of  China 
are  assembled  here  in  Taipei  to  cheer  and  re- 
joice on  this  auspicious  occasion  and  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  continued  efforts 
for  the  realization  of  the  inner  meaning  and 
vital  significance  of  Freedom  Day. 

The  current  situation  has  given  us  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  truth  that  freedorr  is 
irresistible.  The  fact  is  that  the  wicked  forces 
of     International     Communism     have     been 
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•howltig  signs  of  steady  deterioration,  degen- 
eration. »nd  disintegration.  Certain  Commu- 
nist regimes,  such  us  those  In  Eastern  Europe, 
have  been  furceU  to  relax  their  totalitarian 
ru'.'?  by  giving  some  semblance  of  freedom  to 
the  tyranny  they  have  imposed  on  their  peo- 
ples, who  will,  however  not  be  satisfied  with 
ti'.ls  limited  degree  of  sham  freedom  and  will 
continue  to  Qght  for  the  genuine  article. 
Other  Communist  regimes,  such  as  those 
tvp'.ned  by  the  wlclced  Ideology  and  madness 
of  .Mao  Tse-tung  and  hU  gang,  have  been 
hoping  against  hope  to  resist  this  irresistible 
trend  of  the  times  by  a  show  of  dle-hardism 
The  so-called  cultural  revolution"  and  the 
Red  Guard  rarripage  they  have  launched  and 
ln.-)tlgated  are  vain  etr<Tts  '.-j  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  freedom  They  have  even  gone  so  f.ir 
aa  to  declare  that  they  are  out  to  destroy 
the  free  way  of  life  In  Its  entirety  and  U:> 
tl  rcaten  the  ^ery  existence  of  humanity  aa  a 
wheile  But  facta  have  proved  that  their  hopes 
are  vain  and  their  efforts  futile  What  they 
tw-e  succeeded  In  doing  Is  merely  to  create 
Internal  dls-senslon  and  external  isolation  for 
them.selvee  At.  the  same  time  Moo  Tse-tung 
hdJ  be'ome  the  N  ■  1  public  enemy  not  '^nly 
of  the  ttilnese  people  but  also  of  the  entire 
free  w«>r+<l  N'  w  even  those  elements  In  the 
Peiping  regime  and  those  of  the  cadres  and 
of  the  Red  .A.rmy  who  are  less  Irrational  and 
fetl  a  lime  bu  thf  ;>nclc  of  '-onsclenre  have 
risen  to  oppoae  M.io  Tse-tung  and  take  part 
In  anti-Mao  activities  Rt-cent  indications  are 
that  members  of  the  pro-Mao  gang  are  sUso 
divided  among  themselves  and  carrying  on  an 
Internal  llfe-and-death  struggle  All  this 
me  ins  that  Mao  Tse-tung  has  become  an 
egocentric  extremist  spurned  and  rejected  by 
one   and    all 

In  view  of  this  situation,  we  are  Rrmly 
convinced  that  the  .\ntl-Mao  National  Salva- 
tion Cnlted  Pront  as  advocated  by  President 
Chung  K.ii-shelc  Is  the  most  effective  weap- 
on that  we  cm  use  to  achieve  our  objective 
of  counterattack  and  national  recovery  and 
to  save  both  ourselves  and  the  world  at  large, 
and  that  it  Is  also  the  most  important  task 
confronting  us  In  the  present  stage  of  our 
flght  for  freedom  T"  overthrrw  the  Man  Tse- 
tung  regime  and  rr~.it  out  all  Maoist  thoughts 
and  acts  c!  wickedness  through  united  ac- 
tion on  the  [•art  of  all  ant.-M.ioi^t  p.itr'.otic 
forces  Is  tht  best  way  to  remove  the  source 
of  all  troubles  ir.  Asm  and  free  the  world  of 
the  danger  of  war  Therefore  we  should  like 
to  publicly  announce  our  common  deter- 
min.itlon  and  the  course  of  action  we  shall 
follow 

First,  we  hereby  warmly  rerpond  to  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek's  cat',  for  an  .\nU-Mao 
National  .Salvation  United  Pront  and.  as  Us 
loyal  members  will  take  an  active  part  In 
U  Irrespective  of  racial,  regional  party, 
religious,  or  occupational  dirferences.  \^e  shall 
Join  forces  and  wholeheartedly  support  every 
decision  and  a-tlon  it  may  take  We  shall. 
under  the  enlightened  lc:»der»hlp  of  the 
President  and  with  the  Arm  conviction  that 
nil  persons  who  are  not  our  enemy  are  our 
friends  and  .-..■mraaes.  work  hand  In  had  with 
all  anti-Mao  patriotic  force.s  both  on  the 
maiiUand  and  abroad  to  overthrow  the  M<iol5t 
tyrannical  regime  and  liberate  our  brethren 
on  the  m.uniaiid 

Second,  we  shall  broaden  the  scope  of  cur 
anti-Mao  patriotic  efforts  and  promote  the 
formation  of  a  global  alliance  of  all  the 
forces  of  freedom  The  First  Conference  of 
the  World  Anil-Communist  League  held  at 
Tal})el  Taiwan.  Last  September  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  tntematlon.t!  anti-Mao  and 
antl-Commurust  grand  alliance  That  con- 
ference was  an  historic  milestone  and  pointed 
up  a  new  direction  in  which  our  efforts  should 
be  exerted  We  hereby  solemnly  declare  that 
we  shall  take  full  advantage  of  this  critical 
moment  In  history  by  following  President 
Chiang's  Injunctions  as  contained  In  his  ad- 
dress   before    the    Fir^t    Conference    of    the 


World  Antl-Communlst  League.  In  which  he 
said:  "In  the  past  we  saw  a  united  Com- 
munist bloc  attacking  a  disunited  free 
world  Our  ta.sk  to<lay  Is  to  f^Tge  a  strong 
ch.^ln  of  the  free  world  nations  to  rout  a 
divided  and  self-confradlctory  Communist 
bloc  "  In  this  way  we  shall  be  marching 
towards  victory  In  the  fight  between  free- 
dom ••nd  slavery  We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  downfall  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung 
retime  will  foreshadow  the  downfall  of  the 
C  in>munlst  bloc  as  a  whole 

Third,  on  the  strength  of  such  a  convic- 
tion, we  shall  support  .".11  actu-ns  favorable 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  oppo.se  all  conduct,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  «peech  or  action,  that  tends  'o  aid 
a  -.d  abet  the  forces  of  enslavement  We  un- 
re<!Pr7e<ny  support  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
the  CTnlted  States  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Australia,  and 
New  Zoahiiid  In  defending  the  freetlom  of 
Vietnam  and  strongly  oppose  all  interna- 
,t!otial  Intrigues  .-xt  appeasing  and  compro- 
r:'..slng  with  the  aggressor  or  hetrnying  her 
in'tppendence  and  freedom  We  resolutely 
5\ippir*.  the  c<'l!ective  security  proposal  for 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  region  and  all 
roncrctc  an*l-Connmunlst  concerted  ac- 
tions and  strongly  opp.ise  fantastic 
dreaina  of  complacency  and  Isolated  security 
as  well  as  all  mistiiken  notions  of  each  na- 
tliin  fighting  on  its  own  Wc  flrmly  support 
the  views  of  .UI  those  who  think  of  the  Mao 
Tse-tung  regime  as  essentially  weak  ind 
fragile  nnd  take  It  as  what  It  Is.  a  paper 
tiger  and  strongly  oppose  all  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  dreadful  fear  of  the  Com- 
munist pfiwer  or  who  go  out  of  their  way 
to  curry  the  favor  of  the  Communist  bully 
We  do  all  this  In  order  not  to  be  cowed  by 
Commun.st  propaganda  or  to  fall  victim  to 
the  psychological  w.irf.ire  of  International 
Communism  Th^'refore.  we  should  like  to 
applaud  U  S.  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son's repeated  declarations  of  t.iklng  a  strong 
stand  in  Vietnam  and  Vietnamese  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  s  recent  demand  for  con- 
tinuing to  t.ike  a  Arm  stand  against  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  as  well  .la  Korean 
President  Pirk  Chung  Hee  s  call  for  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  tree  world, 
and  the  Asian  nations  In  particular,  to  op- 
pose the  Communist  nuclear  threat  and  ex- 
pansionism We  are  flrmly  convinced  that 
by  following  these  paths  we  shall  see  the 
v'ctory  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

As  Pre-j.dent  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  pulnted 
ou'  m  a  passage  addressed  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  cadres  and  soldiers  in  his  New 
Tear  message  t..)  the  nation.  "The  only  way 
out  18  tor  alt  of  you  Is  to  rid  yourselves  of 
all  lrre»<:>lUtlon.  hestt.incy.  and  vain  hopes 
and.  with  firm  determination  supported  by 
action,  Join  the  .\nll-Ma<i  National  Salvation 
United  Front  You  should  concentrate  your 
etforts  and  f^rm  yourselvs  Into  organized 
unl'3.  By  supporting  one  another,  let  us  ai> 
march  hand  In  hand  on  the  path  leading  to 
freedom  and  light'"  We  who  are  assembled 
at  this  rally  today  will  not  only  follow  and 
support  the  President's  Instructions,  but 
also  urge  all  our  hrethen  to  raise  high  the 
flag  of  the  Anti-Mao  National  Salvation 
United  Front  and  make  concerted  efforts  for 
national  recovery  and  reconstruction  In  order 
that  freedom  miy  emerge  triumphant  In 
China.  Asia,  and  the  world  as  a  whole 

Du.vfT  Mcs.sA(;i  lo  THE  Uniied  Nations 
iBy     the    Confcr-.-uce    of    the    Republic    of 
China's   Various   Circles   In   cdebrntlon   of 
the  14th  onnlversury  of  Freedom  Day  and 
coflcurrentlv  In  promotion  of  the  .Autl-Mao 
Movement  fur  National  Salvation) 
V  y    Secretary-GcntTai   and   alt   the   Delega- 
tions to  the   United  Satiom 
In  1954  more  than  22.000  an  tl- Communist 
Chinese    and    Kore.m    prisoners    of    war    re- 


gained freedom  because  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons  insistence  on  the  principle  of  volun- 
t-iry  repatriation,  which  shows  that  If  the 
Free  World  stands  firmly  by  lis  position  and 
does  not  .nuke  any  concession  or  do  any 
appeasement  In  the  face  of  Communist  chal- 
lenge, the  intrigues  of  the  Communists  will 
certainly  not,  prevml  Today,  wo.  various  cir- 
cles of  the  R*>publlc  of  Clilna.  are  assembled 
In  T;i.lpel.  Taiwan,  celebrating  enthusiasti- 
cally the  14th  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day 
of  J.inuary  l23rd.  On  this  cv^ciuslon  we  want 
particularly  to  appeal  to  all  the  freedom-  .iiid 
peace-loving  pe<5p!e  the  world  over  to  pay 
attention  to  the  fiu't  that  the  oegresslon  the 
Chinese  Communists  coiniulttod  agiUiL^t  the 
Republic  of  Korea  14  year.;  aco  is  now  ex- 
actly repeated  in  Vietnam  and  Is  pursued 
only  nuire  outrageiMisly  Openly  in  vlol.itlon 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Chinese 
CommunlsLs  have  been  so  lunatic  iis  to  be 
ant.iKoiilslic  aguliist  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  prcpju-liig  to  wage  nuclmr  w.or  and 
aiU'inpting  to  deotroy  the  free  life  of  man- 
kind In  order  to  save  mankind  from  destruc- 
tion and  the  nightmare  of  slavery,  all  the 
people  the  world  over  have  now  risen  to 
the  challenge,  organizing  the  World  .\iiU- 
Communlst  League  and  launching  a  world- 
wide .\nll-Commuulst  Movement.  It  Is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  Utillcd  Nations  will 
In  tlie  same  spirit  of  condemning  the  Chinese 
Com;iiumsts  .is  oggre.ssor  m  the  Korean  war 
and  uike  more  eifectlve  collective  measures 
to  su|)port  the  peoples  now  suflerlng  from 
Communist  aggression  and  persecution  and 
help  Uiem  struggle  for  freedom  and  over- 
thro'A.'  Communist  tyranny.  To  do  .so  is  to 
uproot  the  very  source  of  the  current  dis- 
turb.mces  lu  the  world  ttKlay  and  will  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  reallsitlon  of 
the  supreme  goal  of  the  United  Nations, 
namely  the  malnuunlng  of  world  peace. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Unltt-d  Nauons 
has  111  the  past  dcfeat.ed  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' Intrigue  to  get  admit tetl  to  the 
United  Nations  year  after  year  eleiirly  .shows 
that  Justice  still  prevails  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  the  Free  World  has  rejected 
the  evil  regime  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
completely.  We.  vnrlous  circles  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  are  sincerely  hspeful  that  Your 
Excellency  will  grasp  this  new  trend  of  the 
current  world  situation  .lUd  make  the  spirit 
of  the  United  N.iUous  Charter  further  de- 
veloped and  glorlfled. 

Dr.aft    Mns^Acr:    to    Presidfnt    Johnson    of 

THE  Unitkd  .States 
I  Bv  the  ma.ss  rally  of  the  Republic  of  Chln<is 
'v.irious  Circles  In  celi'brailon  of  the  14th 
anniversary  of  Freedom  Day  and  concuT- 
rontly  In  promotion  ol  the  Anti-Mao  Move- 
niont  for  National  Salvation) 
7'o  Hts  CxcflUncy  PrejmJcnt  Lyndon  B  J(i)in- 
jori  lit  the  Vn-.trd  Stair' 
Mr.  President,  to-day,  we.  representatives 
of  \  alio  us  circles  of  the  Kepublic  of  China, 
are  .^s.scmbled  here  In  Taipei  to  hold  a  mass 
rally  in  memory  of  t.hc  great  Freedom  Day 
which  symbolizes  the  struggle  i-f  mankind 
for  freedom,  want  to  express  our  heart-felt 
appreciation  and  .--espect  to  Your  Excellency 
and  '-lie  American  people  for  the  great  etforts 
and  contribution  Your  Excellency  and  your 
people  have  made  In  defence  of  the  Inde- 
pendence ind  irecdum  of  .\ilau  nallons  and 
of  the  world's  security  and  peace.  Under  the 
harassment  of  the  counter-current  of  ap- 
peasement. Your  Excellency  have  .idopted  a 
uignilied,  .solemn  responslble-to-history  at- 
titude, insisting  jn  the  firm  po.'^ltion  that 
all  the  Communist  .aggressions  In  Vietnam 
and  ■»'.her  areius  mu.-t  be  clieckcd  and  re- 
pulsed. .\11  this  has  indeed  shn'A'ed  the 
noblest  moral  courage  and  fighting  spirit 
of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
Free  World  and  has  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged the  will  and  determination  of  this 
generation  of  mankind  to  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  against  enslavement 
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We  are  flrmly  convinced  that  the  defence 
of  freedom  in  Asia  Is  the  very  foundation 
Myton  which  the  defense  of  the  world's  free- 
dom is  bivsed.  that  Asian  problems  can  be 
effectively  solved  only  when  Asian  nations 
exert  themselves  more  and  depend  more 
upon  their  own  strength,  and  that  free  Asian 
nations  have  a  full  understanding  of  Your 
Excellency's  correct  measures  and  thoroughly 
support  and  stand  by  your  firm  position. 
Certainly,  the  Asian  people  are  all  the  more 
willing  to  unify  their  own  forces  and  shoulder 
more  responsibilities  and  play  a  greater  and 
more  positive  role  In  defence  of  Asia's  free- 
dom We  sincerely  hope  that  Your  Excellency 
will  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  current  Asian 
situation  and  help  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  working  regional  security  orga- 
nization in  .^sla  and  the  Pacific  so  that  much 
stronger  joint  actions  will  be  taken  to  resist 
and  defeat  the  enemy.  We  of  the  Republic 
of  China  will  of  course,  in  the  light  of  the 
current  mainland  chaos  and  confusion  caused 
directly  by  Mao  Tse-tung's  power-seizure 
struggle  strive  to  topple  the  Communist  rule 
and  uproot  the  very  .source  of  Asian  and 
world  disturbances  and  troubles  so  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  freedom,  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  With  great  reverence  we  are 
sending  this  mes.sage  to  Your  Excellency  and 
ple-ase  accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  health 
and  victory. 

Draft   Message   to   Korean    President   Park 
Chi'NG-Hee 

( By    the    Conference    of     the    Republic    of 
China's   Various   Circles   in   celebration   of 
the  14th  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day  and 
concurrently    in    promotion    of    the    Anti- 
Mao  Movement  for  National  Salvation) 
To  His  Excellency  Prc.iident   of  Korea  Park 
Chung-Hee 
Dear  Mr    President:  Freedom  Day  of  Jan- 
uary 23rd.  which  resulted  from  the  regaining 
of  freedom  by  the  Korean  and  Chinese  22.000- 
odd  antl-Communlst  prisoners  of  war  in  1954 
and  has  since  become  a  symbol  of  the  glory 
of  human  Justice  and  the  implementation  of 
the    antl-Communlst    Freedom    Day    move- 
ment, has  now  lasted   14  years.  We.  various 
circles  of  the  Republic  of  China,  have  on  the 
occasion  of  the  14th  anniversary  of  Freedom 
Day  embarked  on  week's  celebrating  activi- 
ties of  various  .sorts  enthusiastically,  culmi- 
nating in  a  great  mass  rally  in  celebration  of 
as  well  as  In  memory  of  the  great,  glorious 
Freedom  Day. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  under  your  great 
capable  leadership  has  not  only  made  re- 
markable progress  at  home,  resulting  in  so- 
cial prosperity,  national  development  and 
general  vigorousness.  but  also  has  sent  a 
great  army  to  Vietnam  to  help  Vietnam  fight 
against  Communist  aggression  so  as  to  assure 
the  security  of  Southeast  Asia — an  act  of 
great  kindness  and  Justice  which  has  won 
the  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
ple the  world  over.  However,  the  very  sources 
of  evil — the  tyrannical,  criminal  Chinese 
Communist  and  Vietnamese  Communist  re- 
gimes— are  still  there  uncrushed  and  both 
your  country  and  ours  remain  divided.  More- 
over, the  Chinese  Coinmunists  have  repeat- 
edly conducted  nuclear  explosions  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  up  the  Peiping  regime's  in- 
ternal split,  international  isolation  and  the 
crisis  of  its  being  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and 
to  pursue  its  intrigue  of  nuclear  blackmail 
and  inilmidation,  thus  presenting-  both  Asia 
and  the  world  an  unprecedented  threat  to 
peace. 

Recently.  Your  Excellency  has  Issued  a 
very  great  correct  and  wise  call  in  urging  all 
the  nations  of  the  Free  World,  particularly 
Asian  tree  nations,  to  step  up  their  solidarity 
and  cooperation  so  as  to  offset  the  Chinese 
Communists'  nuclear  intimidation  and  cope 
effectively  with  their  nuclear  blackmail  by 
the  collective  strength  of  the  free  nations. 
As  your  country  and  ours  are  Interdepend- 


ent like  brothers  and  have  helped  each  other 
in  times  of  need,  we  should  strive  together 
for  the  common  goal  of  uprooting  the  Com- 
munist evil  once  for  all.  Moreover,  the  long- 
time struggle  of  the  Asian  People's  Anti- 
Communist  League  and  the  organization  of 
the  World  Anti-Communist  League  are  re- 
markable achievements  which  have  resulted 
primarily  from  the  common  efforts  of  your 
country  and  ours. 

We  of  the  Free  China  including  both  the 
armed  forces  and  the  civilians  under  llie 
leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  have 
been  striving  hard  and  exerting  ourselves  un- 
remittingly, keeping  vigilance  and  preparing 
ourselves  all  the  time  and  have  positively 
completed  all  the  counter-attack  prepara- 
tions and  are  now  engaged  in  promoting  and 
developing  the  anti-Mao  movement  lor  na- 
tional salvation.  With  great  sincerity  we  arc 
hopeful  that  Your  Excellency  will  step  up 
mutual  help  and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  and  will  positively  help  us  in 
establishing  an  international  anti-Commu- 
nist. anti-Mao  united  Iront  so  that  we  \^'lll 
at  a  most  opportune  time  Join  our  forces 
march  north  hand  in  hand,  deal  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  evil  Chinese  and  Korean  Communist 
regimes,  and  thus  struggle  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der for  the  supreme  fjoal  ol  recovering  our 
lost  territory  and  saving  our  peoples  from 
Communist  tyranny.  With  f^rc  it  reverence 
we  are  hereby  sending  this  .special  .'nessagc  lo 
Your  Excellency  to  present  our  admiration 
and  respect  in  the  hope  a^at  you  will  liave 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  position 

Draft  Message  to  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  Pf.oplk 

( By  the  Conference  of  the  Republic  of  China's 
Various  Circles  in  celebration  of  the  14th 
anniversary  of  Freedom  Day  and  concur- 
rently in  promotion  of  the  Anti-Mao  Move- 
ment for  National  Salvation) 
To    His    Excellency    President    Nguyen    Ven 
Thieu  and  His  Excellency  Vice  President 
Nguyen    Cao    Ky    of    the    Republic    of 
Vietnam: 
Excellencies    and    all    the    patriotic    anti- 
Communist  Soldiers  and  People  ol  Vietnam. 
on  the  occasion  of  the  various  circles  of  the 
Republic    of    China    being    assembled    today 
Republic  of  China  being  assembled  today  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan  to  celebrate  enthusiastically 
the    14th    anniversary    of    Freedom    Day    of 
January  23rd.  we  cannot  but  recall  the  bloody 
antl-Communlst  struggle  the  Koreans  waged 
14  years  ago  and  the  heroic  historical   facts 
of  the  20.000-odd  Chinese  and  Korean  anti- 
Communist  prisoners  of   war  struggling   for 
freedom;    and   consequently   we   cannot   but 
cheer  loudly  and  Joyfully  for  the  great  vic- 
tories your  people  have  won  under  the  lead- 
ership   of    Your    Excellencies    in    resolutely 
crushing  Communist  aggression,  building  and 
developing  a  democratic  government  and  im- 
proving the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  recently 
have  cried  pitifully  for  peace  talks.  This 
strongly  proves  that  the  Communist  aggres- 
sion has  thoroughly  failed  in  the  face  of  your 
nation's  firm  solidarity  and  insistence  on  the 
antl-Communlst  position  and  of  the  coop- 
erative efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
allies.  We  are  convinced  that  your  govern- 
ment and  people  will  definitely  not  tolerate 
the  Communists'  carrying  out  the  intrigue  of 
employing  peace  talks  and  war  alternately; 
we  are  also  fully  supporting  the  api>eal  Your 
Excellencies  have  made  recently  that  no  na- 
tion be  allowed  to  engage  in  appeasement 
activities  Irresponsibly,  nor  the  force  of  in- 
ternational appeasement  be  allowed  to  at- 
tempt to  appease  the  Communists.  Partic- 
ularly, we  will  never  tolerate  anybody's 
attempt  to  sell  out  the  independence  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese. 

In  addition  to  calling  upon  the  Free  World 
not  to  be  fooled  by  the  Communists'  intrigue 
of  retreating  one  step  in  order  to  advance  two 


steps  and  urging  it  to  step  up  its  military 
efforts  so  as  to  assure  a  total  victory,  we  are 
hereby  expressing  to  you  our  determination 
to  stand  flrmly  with  all  our  armed  forces  and 
people  behind  you  so  .as  to  uproot  the  Com- 
munist evil  jointly.  Please  also  accept  our 
test  wishes  for  the  early  ;u-rlval  ol  the  final 
victory   of   your  anti-Communist   struggle 

Draft  Cheering  Message  to  the  United 
Statfs,  Austrai  ian.  New  Zkaiand  Korea.n, 
PHii.ifi'iNE.  and  Thailand  Ofucfus  ^ND 
Soldiers  Now  Fighting  in  Vietnam 
(By  ihe  mass  rally  in  commemoration  of  the 
14th  anniversary  of  Freedom  Day,  held  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China) 
General  Westmoreland,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  US  Forces  m  Vietnam  and  all  the 
U.S.  Australian.  New  Zealand,  Korean, 
Philippine,  and  Thailand  OfTiccrs  and  En- 
listed Men  Fighting  in  Vietnam:  On  the  Viet- 
nam battlefield,  your  .struggle  and  heroic 
deeds  liavc  established  a  glorious  example 
and  great  model  for  all  the  free  peoples  of 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Com- 
munist aggression  Recently  the  Vietnamese 
Comunists  have  vaguely  hinted  at  peace 
talks,  indicating  that  peace  talks  wall  begin 
following  the  United  States'  halting  its 
bombing.  But  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
under  the  control  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  :Hid  Russians  not 
only  have  no  sincerity  in  pursuing  peace, 
but  liave  actually  stejiped  up  their  subver- 
sion and  expanded  their  agprcssioii  against 
Vietnam.  Even  during  the  cease-fire  jjcriods 
of  Christmas  :ind  the  New  Year,  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  had  mounted  attacks 
repeatedly  and  violated  the  cease-fire  several 
hundred  times  The  antl-Communlst  strug- 
gle in  Vietn.am  will  have  to  continue  and  es- 
calate with  each  passing  day  and  will  not 
end  until  the  final  victory  over  the  Com- 
munists is  won.  Fortunately,  thanks  to  your 
nation's  armed  forces  and  .Australian.  New 
Zealand.  Korean.  Philippine,  and  Thailand 
forces  now  fighting  in  Vietnam  who  have 
seen  through  Communist  intrigues,  fought 
heroically,  decimated  the  Communists  and 
achieved  splendid  results  repeatedly,  not 
only  h.%s  the  Communist  ambition  to  .seize" 
the  Vietnamese  territory  and  enslave  the 
Vietnamese  people  been  thoroughly  crushed 
and  the  security  of  .Southeast  .Asia  been  as- 
.'^urcd.  but  the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  has  increasingly  deteriorated 
and  withered  up  due  to  your  nation's  .step- 
ping up  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
thoroughly  smashing  the  Communist  indus- 
trial fa-cilities  .and  transport  systems.  Now 
the  Vietnam  war  as  a  whole  has  turned  tor 
belter  with  the  passing  of  each  day.  The 
great  dauntless  spirit  you  have  shown  in 
upholding  Justice  and  freedom  and  making 
sacrifices  has  not  only  won  the  :idmiration 
and  respect  of  all  our  people  in  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  unanimous  applause  and 
appreciation  of  the  freedom-lovinc  people 
the  world  over,  but  will  certainly  win  more 
and  more  svTnpathy  and  support  of  the 
democracies  in  the  Free  World,  .and  thus  will 
bring  a  glorious  victory  to  the  Vietnam  war 
in  a  .chort  time. 

Today,  we.  various  circles  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  are  holding  a  great  mass  rally  in 
celebrating  enthusiastically  the  14th  anni- 
versary of  Freedom  Day  of  January  23rd  and 
positively  promoting  the  anti-Mao  move- 
ment for  national  salvation.  In  addition  to 
unanimously  approving  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  United  .States'  sound  policy  and 
positive  actions  in  Vietnam  and  applauding 
President  Johnson's  solemn.  Just  .-tatement 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  cannot 
be  halted  carelessly  and  light-mindedly,  we 
are  positively  working  for  the  establishment 
of  the  international  anti-Mao.  antl-Commu- 
nlst united  front  in  order  to  aland  firmly 
behind  your  struggle  for  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  Vietnam,  to  wage  the  strug- 
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g!e  Jointly  to  the  end  and  fvifhermnre.  x*i 
stru^Kle  for  the  frpe<lom  of  mankind  thus 
brln^njf  about  n  new  t-ra  of  pea<-e  and  prns- 
per.ty  Though  we  ,ire  here  far  remote  from 
you.  we  cannot  for  a  single  minute  forifet 
how  heroically  .ind  luiremlrtlnijly  v""^  have 
struwled  and  fouifht  It  is  wl'h  the  greatest 
sincerity  that  we  are  hereby  sending  you  this 
message  to  .-onvey  our  he.irt-felt  ndmlratlon. 
resper*    and    appreciation    to   you   all. 


A  GOOD  PROGR.XM  STILL  HAS  SOME 
L'NIL\PPY  INEQUITIES 

.\rr  TIERNA.V  Mr  Sfieaker,  I  a.sk 
unammou-s  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.s.s*^  Mr  Pi'ltonI  may  ex- 
t^end  h:.s  rpm.irk.s  at  thl.s  point  m  the 
Record  and   mc'udo  extraneou.s  matter 

The  SPIC^KEK  ;jro  tempore  I.s  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frjm  Riiode  Lsland  ? 

There  wa,s  no  objection 

Mr  PULTON  of  Tenne.s.see  Mr  Sfieak- 
er.  the  Na,'--hvillt'  Tenne.s.sean  in  an  edt- 
tortal  pttbhshed  Januarj-  2  makes  several 
importaTrt  points  oncerning  our  social 
security  system 

A  point  often  overlooked  :n  thlnltlng  of 
Social  Security 

The  Tennessean  say.s — 
13  that  It  Is  by  no  means  wholly  a  program 
for  the  elderly    Millions  of  youngsters     sur- 
vivors of  deceased  workers-   i<et  benefits  to- 
day ;md  will  continue  to  do  iio 

In  fact,  the  amendments  signed  into 
law  by  President  Johnson  earlur  this 
month  repre.sent  the  biggest  increase  in 
dollar  benefius  .since  the  social  security 
program  wa.s  begun  in  193S.  The  young- 
sters will  share  m  these  benefits. 

This  year — 

The  Tennessean  continues — - 

Soc:,a  Security  will  pay  out  some  325.2- 
billioa  lo  24-inilllon  .■\merlcans.  The  outlay 
wiU  rise  and  include  more  and  more  people 
as  tune  goes  by.  Estimates  of  :hoBe  dr;iwing 
Social  Securiy  beneUts  of  some  kind  by  the 
year  2000  ran^e  from  J7  to  42-mlUlon. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Tennessean "s 

editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

i  Prom     the     Nttshville    Tennessean.    Jan.    2. 

itfsai 

A  Good  Procra.m  rfxii.L  Has  So.mc  Unhappy 
iNEtjurriEs 

Late  last  year,  the  90th  Congress  enacted 
Into  law  a  good  many  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  program,  including  various  in- 
creases. Recipients  will  be  getting  fatter 
checks,  but  one-fourth  of  all  .\merlcan 
workers  will  feel  a  heavier  tax  bite. 

The  new  law  raises  from  $6,600  to  87,800 
the  level  of  yearly  earnings  from  which  the 
Social  Security  tax  Is  taken.  Thus  those  who 
e.irn  more  tii.m  S6.600  this  year  will  pay 
more  than  they  did  m  1967,  but  nobody  else 
will. 

The  increased  bite  is  not  the  last.  Plve 
times  more  between  1971  .ind  1937  the  tax 
rate  wiU  increase  until  It  reaches  a  maximum 
of  5 'J  per  cent  That's  providing  Congress 
does  not  revise  the  figures  In  the  meantime. 

This  year.  Social  Security  will  pay  out 
some  $25  2  billion  to  24  million  .•\mericaus. 
The  outlay  will  rise  .ind  include  more  and 
mure  people  as  time  goes  by.  Estimates  of 
those  drawing  Social  Security  benefits  of 
some  kind  by  the  year  2,000  range  from  37 
to  42  million.  That  may  be  a  low  estimate. 

The  reasons  for  tills  steady  climb  :n  the 
future  are  severaJ     basic  population  growLb, 


a  ifreiter  total  of  aped  In  the  [vipulntlon  and 
Increased  longevltv 

.AH  this  has  rau«pd  a  good  many  critics  of 
S<-K-!.iI  .S«vurltv  tr>  li»-.k  i.n  the  growth  of 
the  prrgram  wuh  alarm  Some  chanre  that  It 
is  at  iea.'^t  ».3.50  t.o  »400  blUlon  In  the  r«v1  and 
Ini Teases  are  Kolnir  Ui  leive  It  worse  .Some 
of  the  younper  p<^np!e  who  are  n^iw  paying 
IntT  the  profrram  wonder  what  will  happen 
by  the  time  th."y  iro  eligible  for  pavmentB 
The  ».30O  or  go  billion  figure  repri>«!enti  .ill 
of  the  outstanding  obllp;atlona  of  the  sv.s- 
tem  It  Is  not  due  now  .ind  couldn't  be 
wtfhut  h-iving  millions  of  potential  bene- 
ficiaries becoming  eligible  overnight  for  re- 
tlr"ment    stirvl'.ors  .ind  disabled  benefits 

Present  and  fiitur"  Income  of  the  system 
!s  ;^uajariteetl  by  law  and  trust  funds  of  the 
system  are  more  than  adequate  to  take  care 
of  hlt;her  benefits  and  rrvUlons 

A  point  often  overlc-K)ked  In  thinking  "f 
SCH-nal  Security  I.s  that  it  is  by  no  means 
wholly  a  pri>gram  for  the  elderly.  Mir.L.ns  of 
youngsters — :^urvlvor8  of  de^-vn.'sed  workers — - 
'get  benefits  tofl.iy  and  will  continue  to  do  s'l 
The  Social  Security  program  ."-.erves  a  real 
purp.«e  and  a  need 

There  are.  of  course.  Inequities  In  the 
program  Working  wives,  for  instance,  who 
may  pay  Into  '.he  «vstem  fi>r  years  can  tlnd. 
at  retirement,  they  .ire  eligible  for  only  a 
little  more  than  a  neighbor  who  has  never 
worke<t  at  all  but  who.  as  a  surviving  wife. 
is  entitled  to  a  wife's  ijonehts. 

T^iere  are  a  good  many  iisp>ects  of  the  law 
where  the  Congress  could  at  least  reduce 
mecjuitlea  If  not  wipe  them  out  it  would  be 
a  good  move  for  Congress  to  begin  study  of 
the  program  in  detail  md  provide  correc- 
tives. 


WORLD  WAR  I  DEBTS  LONG  OWED 
BUT  UNREPAID 

Mr  TIERNAN.  .Mr  S;x^ker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  t,'entleman 
from  Tenne.ssee  'Mr.  Fulton  1  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoiT.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rliode  Island? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  hearings  by 
the  Hoase  Wavs  and  Means  Committee 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  first  ses- 
sion :it  the  90th  Conerrs-s  and  to  discus- 
sions which  I  had  with  Treasury  Secre- 
tar>-  Fowler  in  early  December  concern- 
ing World  War  I  debus  long-owed  but 
unrepald  this  Nation  I  am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  calling  for  new  initi- 
atives in  collecting  these  debt.-;. 

Subsequent  to  the  discu.ssions  in  com- 
mittee, my  du-^cu.ssion  with  Secretary 
Fowler,  and  research  by  my  rtafT.  the 
Library-  of  Congres.s.  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  our  Government 
-should  undertake  these  initiatives  at  this 
time  in  the  manner  they  feel  most  ap- 
propriate. 

Ho'.vever.  I  do  IxMieve  that  the  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  and  am  of- 
ferinL'  this  '.sen.se  of  Congress"  resolu- 
tion to  demon.'itrate  that  .such  action  has 
the  .'■upport  of  the  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  Government  is  ask- 
in.;  for  a  tax  increa.se  which  would  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  SIO  billion  Tlie  collection  of  just 
half  the  moneys  owed  the  United  States 
on  these  old  debts  would  more  than 
equal  revenues  from  the  proiwsed  tax 
.surcharge  While  the  two  issues  are  not 
entirely  related,  the  effect  of  collection 
of  the  moneys  would  be  the  .same. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  list  of  those  na- 
tions with  unpaid  obligations  and  the 
amounts  owed  by  each  country.  I  ask  to 
include  the  list  in  the  Record  at  this 
point; 
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Principal  inler«t 

due  and  unpaid  as 

ot  June  30.  1967 

Unmatured  principal 

Total  outstanding 

Armenia^ 

Austria 

Belgium 



$40.  546. 970  35 

?5. 141.913.23 
48^,951,077.60 

189.64?.0?3,98 
23,080,360.81 

5. 077,  7i3,  883.  14 
7,324.459.301  93 

12.217,376.50 

3.105,536.50 

i.  1 12. 473. 909.  34 

11,575,976.04 

No 

J882.626.  31 

197.  530, 000.  00 

86.  355. 000.  00 

9.  007, 000.  00 

4,  707. 000. 00 

1.772.868,667.43 

2,443,000,000.00 

21.205.921.00 

1.095.545.00 

1.168.900.00 

3,801.500.00 

3.487 ,367. 00 

$40,546,970.35 

26. 024, 539. 59 

686.531,077.60 

275. 997.023.98 

37. 087.  360. 81 

4. 707, 000. 00 

6.  850,  592,  550.  57 

9,757,459.301.93 

33  423  297  5') 

Cut>a(paaU). 
CiechosMvaKia 
f  »tonia   . . 
FmLini 

France 

Brilain 

Greece 

HunjarY... 

Italy    ..  ^. 

Latvia.. 

liDeria  (lotally  paid) 

,.».^..._.. ,. _..,_,... 

4.201,081.50 
2,281,373,909.31 

15,377,770.04 

Lithuania 

.^        10.319.255.58 

13,806,622.58 

Micara^ua  (canceled) 

Poland 

348,334,464.20 
82.906.849.93 

659. 940, 665.  00 
51,425.218.78 

115.807,000.00 

31,923.000.00 

None 

35,  339, 000.  CO 

464  141  464  20 

Kumania... ....... „.,„.... 

14.829.849.93 
659  940  665  DO 

Russia ' 

YuKoslav  ]   . . 

86,814,218.78 

Total..           

Germany  '.... ... 

15,466.844.782.96 
1.260.923,003.64 

5.886.009.926.74 
230,364.960.00 

21.352.854.709.70 
1.491.287.963.54 

'  No.  up  loiiate. 

.  Debt  was  ilenomifiateil  in  reichsmarks.  The  U.S.  dollar  equivalent  at  time  ot  German  default  at  40.33  cents  to  the  reichsmark 


In  my  resolution.  I  have  made  particu- 
lar note  of  the  French  Republic  and  the 
dangerous  economic  game  President  de 
Gaulle  Is  playing  in  an  effort  to  weaken 
tile  .-\inerican  dollar  and  our  economy.  I 
iirmly  believe  that  we  should  Five  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  collection  of  the 
S6. 850.592.550. 57  which  France  owes  this 
country  and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  this  endeavor,  not  in  a 
vindictive  spirit,  but  with  the  feeluig  that 


as  these  loans  were  made  in  rood  faith, 
then  we  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
they  be  lionored  in  tl:e  rame  spirit  which 
tncy  were  extended  and  leceived. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  ir.clude  the  text  of  the 
resolui'on  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Concurrent  RE.soi,rTio.N 

Wlicreis  16  nations  have  obligations  total- 
ing 521.352.854,709  70  which  are  owed  to  the 
United  States  of  .\merlca  for  World  War  I 
assistance  loans;  and 


Whereas  little  If  any  effort  has  been  made 
on  the  part  of  these  nations  to  repay  these 
obligations  since  1930;  and 

Whereas  these  loans  were  extended  in  good 
f.iUh  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  .\merlca  from  taxes  collected  from  the 
citizens  it  repre.'^ent.s;  and 

Whereas,  our  government  and  our  people 
had  then  and  have  no'w  a  right  to  expect  that 
these  obligations  be  met  and  these  debts 
honored:  and 

Whereas,  certain  of  these  nations,  particu- 
larly the  Ftepubllc  of  France,  have  recently 
been  cnpaped  In  activities  designed  to  wealcen 
the  .American  dollar  and  our  economy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

1  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring) .  That 

2  it  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  tl-.e  United  States 

i  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.i.sury, 
the  .'Secretary  of  .State  ;.nd  other 

4  approj)rlate  povernment  officials  initiate 
lmniccll;ite  .';teps  to 

5  recover  these  monies  through  an  equi- 
table but  prompt  program  of 

6  repayment 

7  Resolved.  That  in  undertaking  these  ac- 
tions, the  President 

8  has  the  support  of  the  Cong-re.ss. 


JERSEY  PRIESTS  MOVING  TO 
INNKR  CITY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ixjint  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  18.  1968,  edition  of  the  National 
Register  appears  a  most  interesting  story 
of  five  dedicated  priests  from  the 
Newark.  N.J.,  archdiocese  who  are  work- 
ing among  the  arowinp  Spanish  popula- 
tion in  my  native  Jersey  City. 

One  cf  these  dedicated  priests  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine.  Father  Robert  S. 
Call,  of  St.  Michael's  Parish,  in  Jersey 
City,  and  his  work  among  the  Spanish- 
speakinc  community  in  Jersey  City  has 
been  nothing  short  of  inspiraUonal.  His 
.Liood  work  has  not  been  limited  to  merely 
workini,'  to  make  life  better  for  our  large 
Spani.'^h  community  but  he  has  gone  far 
beyond  this  and  has  worked  to  make  t 
whole  c  ;^mniunity  aware  of  the  Hispaific 
culture  and  traditions  of  the  SpaiTish 
ccmmuniiv.  As  is  mentioned  in  the -^ir- 
ticle  in  the  National  Resrister,  the  Inter- 
cultural  Center  in  Jersey  City  has  con- 
ducted Spanish  lessons  for  Jersey  City 
police  officers.  Surely  Father  Call's  efforts 
are  worthy  of  emulation  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .'-tronrzly  urp;e  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  read  this  interest- 
ing article  vshich  points  out  what  can  be 
done  in  our  so-called  inner  cities. 

The  article  follows: 

Jerset  Priests  Mo^^NG  to  Inneb  City 
Jersey  Cirv.  N.J. — Five  priests  are  launch- 
ing an  pxpcrim<^nt;il  inner  city  ministry 
among  Jersey  City's  Puerto  Rlcan  population, 
trying  to  Identiiy  with  residents  of  a  poverty- 
pocket  neighborhood  assailed  by  such  prob- 
lems as  dislocation  by  urban  renewal. 

Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland  of  Newark 
released  four  of  the  priests  from  parish  as- 
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signments  for  the  experiment.  The  fifth  is  a 
Jesuit  from  St.  Peter's  parish. 

Monslgnor  Francis  J.  Houghton,  assistant 
Chancellor,  described  the  immediate  objec- 
tive of  the  project  as  "one  of  Christian  pres- 
ence or  witness,  rather  than  a  lilghly  struc- 
tured program." 

"They  win  Just  feel  their  way  along,"  lie 
said. 

Monslgnor  Houghton  said  the  experiment 
is  an  outgrowth  of  work  the  priests  already 
have  been  doing  in  their  attempts  to  serve 
the  estimated  15,000  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dents of  the  community. 

They  will  move  from  their  rectories  into 
an  apartment  house  Monslgnor  Houghton  de- 
scribed as  being  "right  In  the  middle  of  an 
urban  renewal  upheaval." 

Archdlocesan  priests  taking  jiart  are  Fath- 
ers John  P.  Egan,  from  St.  Boniface's  jiarish; 
Frederick  H.  Qulnn.  St.  Bridgets:  Robert  S. 
Call,  St.  Mlchacrs;  and  James  S.  A.  O'Brien, 
Christ  the  King.  The  fifth  mcnilK-r  of  the 
team  Is  Father  Robert  McDonald.  S,J..  of  St. 
Peter's. 

All  live  liave  backgrounds  particularly 
suited  to  tiielr  new  project:  four  .^pe.tk  Span- 
ish fluently.  Father  K.cran  i,-^  a  \eter:ui  of  the 
archdiocese's  mLsslon  in  Hondiir.is  and  also 
served  in  the  experimental  p  iri.^h  cf  Srin 
Miguellto  in  Panama. 

Father  Call  establisht>d  a  pi  .jr.im  at  St. 
Michael's  that  has  grown  into  the  arch- 
dlocesan Institute  of  Intercuitural  Commu- 
nications in  Newark,  a  "cra-sh"  tr.iining 
course  for  priests,  religious,  and  laity  who 
need  special  instruction  in  language  and 
cultural  background  to  work  effertively  with 
Puerto  Ricans.  Police  officers  have  been 
among  those  to  take  advantage  of  thf>  ])ro- 
gram. 

Father  O'Brien  lias  been  encased  in  a 
special  social  aptostolate  In  the  arclulirK-ese'.= 
experimental  Marion  Gardens  project,  cen- 
t?red  in  a  predominantly  .Negro  neighbor- 
hood. 

Two  of  the  group  are  members  of  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  boards  charged  with 
implementing  war  on  povei-ty  programs. 

Father  McDonald's  assignment  to  the 
team  recalled  the  recent  directive  to  US. 
Jesuits  from  Father  Pedro  Arrupe.  S.J^'Gen- 
eral  of  the  order,  calling  for  an  all-out  attack 
on  racial  discrimination  and  poverty.  Among 
Father  Arrupe's  specific  recommendations 
was  establishment  of  inner  city  nii.s.=ions 
such  as  the  new  project  here. 

Father  McEtonald  told  the  Register  the 
Jersey  City  experiment  might  indicate  a  way 
Jesuits  could  be  even  more  efTective  in  liv- 
ing up  to  Father  Arrupe's  directive — by  co- 
operating with  diocesan  efforts  wherever  and 
whenever  possible. 

He  added  that  the  priests  have  no  spe- 
cific "works"  in  mind,  and  planned  to  avoid 
adoption  of  specific  project.^  until  they  feel 
they  have  achieved  their  coal  of  identifica- 
tion. The  obvious  pressing  problem  of  the 
neighborhood,  he  said,  is  housins — partic- 
ularly relocation  necessitjited  by  urban 
renewal. 

Housing  for  tlie  pcxjr  has  tjeen  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern  for  the  archdiocese  Its 
special  service  agency,  the  Mt.  Carmcl  guild, 
has  been  gearing  for  Involvement  in  a  hirge 
scale  elTort  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

A  spokesman  for  the  guild  said  plans  are 
under  way  for  a  comprehensive  progmm  to 
meet  all  tlie  problems  associated  uith  hous- 
ing, including  actual  construction  and  struc- 
tural rehabilitation. 

The  guild  will  sponsor  a  seminar  here  Feb 
4  for  all  Interested  agencies  and  groups  to 
discuss  the  human  needs  the  guild  ieels 
must  bo  considered  in  any  public  housing 
program. 

"Housing  construction  alone  doesn't  touch 
all  the  other  problems  Involved,"  he  said.  "A 
house,  after  all,  is  Just  a  house.  Frequently 


people  need  counseling  lii  liypifne,  consumer 
buying,  family  living",  and  "other  things  as 
well  as  a  solid  roof." 

The  guild's  housing  efforts  will  attempt  to 
fill  these  needs  as  well  as  provide  good,  eco- 
nomical places  to  live,   the  spokesman  said. 

The  guild,  he  added,  is  preparing  to  build 
or  buy  housing  to  be  made  available  to  low 
income  groups,  and  will  draw  on  Its  special 
service  resources— ranging  from  psyclilatric 
Bpeclallsts  to  speech  therapists-  to"  provitie 
comprehensive  counseling  for  the  residents. 

"Cities  have  developed  liouslng  m  the 
past,"  the  spokesman  said.  "After  a  few 
months  you  see  it.  and  frankly  it  loolrs  like 
liell.  There  are  other  things  Involved  We 
want  to  do  it  right  " 


WHEN   JOHNNY    COMES    MARCHING 
HOME— HELL    NEED    A    JOB 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  HoLL.^ND]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pre.'^l- 
dent  John.'^n  has,  once  a.^'ain,  called  for 
increased  interest  by  this  Nation  in  the 
welfare  and  future  of  .servicemen  and 
veterans.  I  stand  wholeheartedly  behind 
the  principles  of  that  me.^.sace.  The  Pres- 
ident's me^sape  emi^hasized  the  Amer- 
ican people's  genuine  appreciation  for 
the  services  being  performed  by  our 
flphting  men. 

There  have  been  commendable  accom- 
13li.shments  in  this  area,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's message  charts  new  ijro.frams  for 
new  needs.  The  strone  emphasis,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  was  seeing  that  when  our 
fighting  men  returned  to  civilian  life  that 
they  find  meaningful  employment.  The 
establishment  of  U.S.  Veterans  A.ssi-^t- 
ance  Centers  in  20  cities  acro.ss  this  Na- 
tion will  provide  a  central  clearinghouse 
for  opportunities  and  jirograms  that 
benefit  veterans.  It  is  one  thing  to  of- 
fer a  prorrram  but  just  as  iniixirtant  to 
.see  that  the  veteran  knows  about  it. 

The  proposed  Veterans  in  Public 
Service  Act  would  open  new  areas 
where  .'servicemen  may  serve.  Project 
100.000  and  Project  Tran.sition.  the  mes- 
sage said,  will  be  expanded  to  directly 
a.s.sist  servicemen  in  finding  meaningful 
employment  and  improved  stations  in 
life. 

And  I  also  want  to  point  out  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  having  VA  hos- 
pitals to  train  medical  .six>cialists — an 
area  of  treat  skill  shortages. 

Measures  that  would  assist  the  dis- 
abled tick  veterans  include  increased 
bedside  counseling,  extension  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  benefits  to  part- 
time  participants  and  changes  in  the  law 
to  protect  against  losses  in  i;ensions  be- 
cause of  other  income. 

Two  other  matters  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  our  veterans  are  the  increase  in  maxi- 
mum guarantee  on  GI  home  loans  and 
greater  life  insurance  coverage  for  serv- 
icemen and  veterans.  Economic  changes 
since  these  programs  were  first  enacted 
make  it  important  that  tliis  Congress  in- 
crease these  amounts. 
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I  urge  my  coUeaKUf^  to  g\ve  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  these 
programs  President  Johnson  recom- 
mends. It  is  important  that  veterarus' 
benefits  are  kept  abreast  of  the  times 
and  that  our  flkihtlng  men  know  there  Is 
not  only  solid  support  back  home,  but 
that  we  are  willintc  to  put  uur  money 
where  our  mouth  is. 


SICILIAN  EARTHQLAKES 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarumous  oorvsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Wolff  I  may  '-x- 
tend  his  remarks  at  thjs  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matt*T 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objeotion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  a  natural 
disaster  in  the  form  of  a  .series  of  violent 
earthquakea  killed  hlindreds  and  left 
thousa»ds  naore  homaiess  on  the  island 
of  Sicily  earlier  this  month  All  men 
everywhere  extend  tl](pir  sympathy  and 
heartfelt  concern  to  the  island  of  Sicily 
and  the  Italian  peopl^j 

Fortunately  we  ci»n  do  more  than 
merely  express  -concern  The  United 
States,  in  our  ^realj  tradition  of  open 
arms,  can  help  those  who  lost  their 
homes  and  liveliho«ds  in  the  Sicilian 
earthquakes. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  a.x[i  today  introducint; 
legislation  to  permit  1.000  victims  of  the 
earthquakes  and  their  families  to  re- 
ceive special  visas  to-  enter  the  United 
States.  The  purpose  of  tius  legislation  is 
clear;  we  can  and  .should  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  uprooted  by  this 
natural  disaster 

The  precedents  for  such  letii-slation  are 
historical  and  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  act  .it  this  time  is  without 
question.  Thus  I  urue  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  immediate 
relief  for  the  victims  of  the  Sicilian 
earthquakes 


CONGRESSMAN  GILBERT  CON- 
CERNED ABOUT  EFFECTS  OF 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM  CUTS 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Gilbert)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  jwmt  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  vitior- 
ously  opposed  the  cutbacks  in  antipov- 
erty  funds  in  the  last  session.  Some  of 
the  unfortunate  results,  as  I  had  warned 
the  Congress,  are  spelled  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  28.  1968,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  29.  1968.  The  war 
against  poverty  should  be  expanded,  but. 
instead,  needed  Job  Corps  centers  are 
forced  to  cut  back  or  close  altogether. 
Our  very  effective  Headstart  programs 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  the 
untimely  reduction  in  Federal  funds.  I 


> 


am  very  concerned  thiit  approved  com- 
munity action  programs  will  be  discon- 
tinued, that  plans  for  additional  and 
un,'enlly  needed  neii:hborh(X)d  health 
centers  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  that 
new  pioyrams  to  benefit  the  elderly  and 
other  important  .inlii>iverty  programs 
will  not  materialize  unless  the.se  funds 
are  resUired  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  to  the  two  articles 
which  follow : 

IFYom  t.he  New  Y'Tk  Times.  Jun  28  19681 
Job  Corps  ro  Shwt  16  Yoi-th  Centers    Other 

Poverty     Crrs     Planned     Unofr     Bcdget 

Reouction 

(By  Jr>seph  A.  Loftus) 

\VA-.niNr,roN.  January  27  Sixteen  Jc.b 
Corps  ..enters  will  be  ilosed  .md  other  ele- 
ments of  llie  poverty  progr.im  will  he 
trimmed  to  accommodate  Congrpsslonal 
budisjt  cuts  .ind  the  Presidential  transfer  of 
funds  to  provide  adult  employment  In  the 
slums 

The  retrenchment.^,  worked  out  by  the  Of- 
flce  if  Economic  Opportunity,  are  subject  to 
White  House  ^pprov;il  An  ;innouncement  Is 
expected  by  .MoiiUuv 

The  Job  Corps  operates  124  urb,^n  .ind 
conservation  centers  for  poor  boys  and  girls, 
mostly  high  school  dropouts  who  «et  basic 
education  and  .skill  training.  The  corps  will 
be  cut  at  first  from  41  UOO  u>  37  000  None  of 
the  i^lrls'  centers  will  be  closctl 

Four  thousand  youths  will  be  put  on  ad- 
ministrative leave  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
entry when  space  is  .ivailable  Five  thousand 
will  be  transferred  to  .ither  Job  corps  centers. 

The  plan  is  eventually  to  cut  the  corps  to 
32,000,  through  .ittrulon. 

OTHER  AREAS  TO  BE  CtTT 

There  will  be  smaller  cuts,  relatively,  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  Is  .ilso  op- 
erated for  poor  youths  of  high  school  age;  in 
Head  Start,  which  is  .a  pre-.school  project:  and 
in  locally  conceived  community  action  pro- 
grains,  legal  services  and  migrant  aid 

Some  of  the  money  that  is  saved  by  these 
cuts  will  £;0  to  cities  that  can  get  under  way 
special  summer  pr  -grams  to  meet  local  needs. 

Congress  appropriated  $1  773-bllllon  for  the 
antipoverty  program  lor  the  ctirrenl  fiscal 
year  instead  of  the  $2  06-bllllun  requested 
bv  the  President 

The  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30,  was 
nearly  half  over  when  the  money  decision  was 
made  As  a  result,  a  years  retrenchments 
have  to  be  compressed  into  :i  half  years  op- 
erations. In  .iddltlon,  some  O  E  O  programs, 
including  the  Job  Corps,  had  been  built  up  to 
full  strength  with  the  benetil  of  funds  car- 
ried over  from  the  preceding  year  There  .ire 
no  more  carry-overs  to  sustain  these  pro- 
grams 

EiU-ller  this  month.  President  Johnson  re- 
shuffled 8134-nulUon  in  poverty  program 
money  Of  that  amount,  $106-mllllon  went 
to  adult  employment  programs  operated  by 
the  Labor  Department. 

DETAILS   ON   CUTS 

The  estimated  impact  of  the  cuts  from  the 
Presidents  budget  plans  are  .is  follows: 

Heiul  Start  will  ;iccommodaie  13,000  fewer 
children  in  its  year-round  programs.  The 
year-round  slots  total  about  200,000  More 
than  twice  that  number  attend  summer  Head 
Start  programs 

Legal  services  will  be  provided  in  60,000 
fewer  cases. 

Lijcally  conceived  community  action  proj- 
ects Will  be  cut  *35-miUlon  to  .allow  special 
summer  programs  to  be  started,  principally 
in  the  large  cities  with  riot-prone  slums. 

Kural  community  .ictlon  programs  will  not 
be  cut.  but  the  rural  loan  program  will  give 
itsslstance  to  3.000  fewer  families  this  fiscal 
year  than  originally  planned. 


The  NeighborhcXKl  Youth  Corps  will  be 
operat<Hl  at  a  level  of  400,000  members,  a  cut 
of  170.000 

Forty-one  neighborhood  health  centers  will 
continue  to  operate  at  present  levels  but 
nine  centers  scheduled  for  operation  this 
year  will  not  be  opened. 

Money  to  expand  programs  for  the  elderly, 
the  rural  poor,  family  planning,  and  im- 
proved housing  Will  not  he  .iv.illable 

^^le  reallocation  will  permit  a  buildup  of 
Follow  Tlirough,  operated  by  the  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Department  for  Head 
Start     graduates  " 

.An  emergency  !<M)d  and  medical  need  sur- 
vey program  will  be  initiated  by  the  .\grl- 
cultiire  Department  .ind  Public  Health  .Serv- 
ice with  antipoverty  funds  The  runount  will 
be  relatively  small,  a  maximum  of  $25-mll- 
llon 

VIST.A.  known  ivs  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America,  or  the  Domestic  Peace  Corp.s.  will 
operate  .it  Its  present  level  of  4.250  members 
and  *30-milllon 

Tlie  urban  Job  Corps  centers  marked  for 
closing,  and  the  companies  operating  them 
under  contract  with  the  Government,  are 
;is  follows:  Custer,  Battle  Creek.  Mich  .  US. 
Industries,  Itic  .  Lincoln,  Lincoln.  Neb  . 
Northern  Systems,  Inc  ;  McCoy.  Sparta.  Wis  . 
K  C  .A  Service  Company,  Rodman.  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass  ,  Science  Research  .Associates,  a 
subsidiary  of  International  Business  Ma- 
chines 

Job  Corps  conservation  centers  operated  by 
the  .Agriculture  and  Interior  departments 
marked  for  closing  are: 

Chippewa  Ranch,  Mahnomen  County. 
Minn  .  Isabella.  Lake  County,  Minn  ;  RIpton. 
Addison  County,  Vt  .  Fort  Vannoy,  J.«ephlne 
County,  Ore  :  Iroquois,  Orleans  County,  NY.; 
Lewiston.  Trinity  County.  Calif .  Ubcrty 
Park,  Hudson  County,  NJ:  McCook,  Red 
Willow  County,  Neb  ;  Mexican  Springs,  Mc- 
Klnley  County,  N  M.,  and  Poston,  Yuma 
County,  .Ariz. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  operated  by  the  North 
Dakota  Park  Service,  also  is  scheduled  to 
close  Another  on  the  closing  list,  Swlftblrd. 
in  .South  Dakota,  has  never  been  opened. 

I  From  ihe  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan  29.  I968| 
.Antipoverty  Program  To  Be  Cut  Substan- 
tially BY  OEO  IN  Fiscal  1968:  Reductions 
Are  Necessary  Partly  Because  Congress 
E>iD  Not  Vote  Fltj.  Funds  Reqttested  bt 
.Agency 

Washington  — Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity will  make  substantial  cuts  in  its 
.mtipoverty  program  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 

The  re<luctioiis  are  required  l>ecause  Con- 
gress didn't  appropriate  the  full  funds  re- 
quested by  the  OEO  and  because  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's transfer  of  $106  million  In  OEO 
money  to  other  programs  administered  by 
the  Labor  Department. 

As  one  economy  step,  the  OEO  will  close 
16  Job  Corps  centers,  four  of  them  operated 
,by  industrial  contractors,  which  are  training 
'  6.000  indigent  youths  The  camp  closings, 
scheduled  by  March,  would  reduce  the  Job 
Corps  enrollment  to  35.000  young  men  and 
women  .iged  16  to  21 

The  major  camps  to  be  closed  are:  Custer. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich,  operated  by  US.  Indus- 
tries Inc  ;  Rodman,  New  Bedford,  Mass  ,  op- 
erated by  Science  Research  Associates,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  International  Business  Machines 
Coi^  ;  Lincoln.  Lincoln.  Neb  .  operated  by 
Northern  Systems  Inc  ;  McCoy.  Sparta.  Wis., 
operated  by  RCA  Service  Co.  division  of  Ra- 
dio Corp  o'  .America. 

Other  reductions  will  curtail  enrollment  of 
prescho<jl  children  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram and  unemployed  youths  in  the  neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  provision  of  free 
legal  services  for  the  indigent  and  the  open- 
ing  of   new  neighborhood  health  centers,  A 
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variety  of  other  locally  conceived  programs 
administered  by  community  action  agencies 
also  will  be  substantially  curtailed. 

The  reductions  are  required  by  a  complex- 
ity of  factors.  The  President's  proposed  OEO 
budget  of  $2,060,000,000  for  the  liscal  year 
wi'.s  cut  back  by  Contrress  to  $1,775,000,000. 
At  that  time.  OEO  director  Sargent  Shrlver 
said  tint  the  .sum  was  only  $15,000,000  short 
of  the  ;ai"ioiint  required  to  continue  the  antl- 
p.nerty  efforts  without  serious  reductions. 

However,  subsequent  to  l.iunching  a  big 
new  adult  training  program  in  cooperation 
with  private  industry,  the  -Administration 
switched  j-lOS  million  from  the  OEO  to  the 
Labor  Dep.irtment  On  top  f)f  this,  the  White 
House  Is  requiring  the  OEO  to  set  aside  an 
additU.nal  f35  mllllou  for  special  job-traln- 
Ins  tfTorts  this  summer. 

The  p.gencv's  outlook  for  .'tilxstantially  In- 
creased appropriations  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  probably  poor  in  view  of  Congress" 
current  economy  drive.  Some  officials  are 
hopeful,  however,  that  protests  from  cities 
and  other  OEO  clients  would  stir  Congress  to 
greater  genrroelty.  perhaps  through  a  sup- 
plernenfil  iipprnprl.itlon  this  year  to  reverse 
some  of  the  announced  cutbacks. 

But  the  OEO  currently  plans  to  reduce  its 
fiscal  1968  lUitlays  for  preschool  Head  Start 
programs  by  $14  million  to  $327  million.  The 
cut  means  that  13.000  fewer  children  w,'ill  be 
enrolled  in  year-long  Head  Start  programs 
that  were  to  aid  200,000. 

Nelshlxirhood  Youth  Corps  outlays  will  be 
curtailed  $30  million  to  $321  million,  elimi- 
nating 170.000  youths  from  its  planned  400.- 
000  total.  This  program  furnishes  part-time 
and  full-time  work  for  school  dropouts  or 
youths  who  need  extra  funds  to  stay  in 
sch(X)l. 

The  OEO'K  legal  ferviccs  would  be  cut  by  $3 
mll'.lon  and  its  neighborhood  health  program 
by  $3  million  to  $6  million. 

The  other  cutbacks  required  in  local  com- 
munity action  ae-encies  may  turn  out  to  pro- 
voke the  most  protest  on  the  local  level. 
These  agencies  are  locally  organized  and  op- 
erated groups  ihat  conduct  a  variety  of  anti- 
poverty  programs,  some  determined  by  Con- 
trre.ss  but  others  inltiat.ed  on  the  local  level. 
To  live  within  its  budget,  the  OEO  said  It 
■would  be  required  to  cut  the  outlays  for  lo- 
cally planned  community  ;;ct'on  endeavors 
by  an  average  of  10":  and  in  some  cities  as 
much  as  25"^; . 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  PROCLAMATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mukphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Ukrainian  proclamation 
of  independence.  On  January  22  in  1918, 
h.fter  two  and  one-half  centuries  of  for- 
eign oppression  and  domination,  the 
Ukraine  nation  became  independent. 

The  So'viet  Union  recognized  the  new 
stat^,  but  at  the  same  time  made  plans 
to  attack  it.  Shortly  thereafter  Russia 
launched  a  large-scale  military  assault 
aiainst  the  Ukraine  which  lasted  more 
than  3  years,  and  the  Ukraine  has  been 
under  Communist  domination  ever  since. 

But  while  Ukrainian  independence  was 


but  a  brief  flash  of  time  in  three  cen- 
turies of  foreign  domination,  the  spirit 
of  freedom  continues  to  burn  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Over  the 
years,  uprisings  and  resistance  move- 
ments such  as  the  underground  resist- 
ance warfare  waged  by  the  Ukrainian 
insurgent  army  against  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Bolsheviks  gave  proof  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  remained. 

The  Russian  response  to  any  expres- 
sion of  freedom  has  been  brutal.  Every 
uprising  was  followed  by  mass  trials  of 
Ukrainian  patriots,  mass  deportation  of 
Ukrainians  to  Siberia,  and  systematic 
genocide  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Kliru- 
shchev  stated  at  the  2(>th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  1950  that  Stalin  had 
planned  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  their  resistance  to 
Russia. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  work 
for  the  eventual  freedom  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  other  captive  nations  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain;  we  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  their  freedom.  We  should  also  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  rights  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  which  we 
our.selves  once  fought. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  Independence. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  INSURANCE 
PANEL  URGES  PROTECTION  FOR 
AMERICAN  CITY  DWELLERS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ajid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  riots 
of  last  summer  underscored  the  human 
tragedy  of  those  innocent  victims  caught 
in  the  wake  of  senseless  destruction. 

For  those  whose  homes,  property  and 
businesses  were  destroyed,  it  has  been  a 
long,  cold  Tvlnter.  Many  of  those  hard- 
est lilt  were  without  adequate  insurance 
coverage. 

The  problem  of  insuring  those  who 
live  in  our  inner  cities  led  President 
John,son  to  summon  a  special  National 
Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  to  study 
the  problem  and  propose  recommenda- 
tions. 

These  recommendations  have  now 
been  announced.  And  in  President  John- 
son's words : 

The  work  of  this  Panel  deserves  the  liigh- 
est  thanks  of  the  nation. 

The  Panel  rightly  noted  that  insur- 
ance is  a  basic  necessity  for  responsible 
property  owners  and  is  vital  to  the  re- 
building of  our  cities : 

Insurance  can  provide  a  jxjwerful  incen- 
tive for  homeowners  and  businessmen  to 
rehabilitate  their  own  property  and.  in  tliat 
way,  to  improve  their  community. 

One  of  the  Panel's  key  proposals  is 
that  a  series  of  steps  "should  be  under- 


taken to  meet  special  problems  of  the 
urban  core  insurance  market,  including 
programs  to  recruit  and  train  urban  core 
residents  to  be  insurance  agents  and  to 
fill  personnel  needs  at  all  levels  of  the 
in.<5ura.nce  business." 

It  also  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Government  create  a  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  to  "support 
the  efforts  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  States  in  achieving  the  important 
goal  of  providing  adequate  insurance 
for  our  cities." 

I  join  with  the  President  in  hoping 
that  these  recommendations  will  be 
swiftly  implemented.  We  mu.st  end  in- 
adequate insurance  covera^^e  conditions 
in  our  cities.  And  the  efforts  of  this  ad- 
ministration are  focusod  on  accomplish- 
ing this  important  purix)se. 

Last  year  I  submitted  legislation  to  aid 
in  making  property  insurance  available 
at  reasonable  rates  to  residents  and 
businessmen  in  inner  city  areas.  I 
worked  "w-ith  the  Honorable  Herman 
Badillo,  borough  president  of  the  Bronx 
in  this  matter.  Therefore.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  this  comprehensive 
report  and  recommendations  for  Federal 
action  in  this  field. 

While  I  supixirt  the  tyjje  of  long-range 
.solutions  de.scribed  in  the  rrr-ort.  I  .still 
believe  that  a  short-ianac  Federal  pro- 
gram of  federally  underwritten  rein- 
surance should  be  undertaken  to  meet 
immediate  needs. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— EQUAL  JUSTICE 
FOR  ALL 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Tenzer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  outlined  his  recom- 
mendations for  additional  civil  rights 
legislation,  Tliese  legislative  proposals 
are  intended  to  strengthen  the  individual 
rights  of  every  American  citizen — the 
right  to  a  fair  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to 
equal  opixirtunity  in  seeking  employ- 
ment, the  right  to  protection  against 
the  violent  interference  with  an  indi- 
vidual's civil  rights,  and  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  to  find  housing  ac- 
commodations. 

But  while  the  President  stressed  the 
need  for  civil  rights  legislation,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  need  for  human 
rights  legislation.  The  individual  human 
and  civil  rights  of  people  throughout  the 
world  vary  from  country  to  countrj-.  But 
one  important  factor  does  not  vary — 
the  desire  of  all  people  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  freedom. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  firmly  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  there  is  a  need  for 
additional  legislation  to  assure  equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  every 
American.  But  as  an  American  my  com- 
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mitment  goes  further.  I  fli-mly  believe 
there  is  a  need  Ut  strengthen  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  all  j^eople  throuphout 
the  world 

On  January  15  1968.  I  sponsored 
House  Re.solution  1020  expressing  the 
.sense  of  the  House  of  Representative.s 
that  the  United  State.s  -.hould  latify  four 
human  riRhts  conventions  to  assure  our 
effective  participation  m  the  celebration 
of  International  Human  R:pht>s  Year 
The  four  conventions  now  pendiim  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
R<>!ations  are 

First  The  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Second.  The  Abolition  of  Forced 
Labor; 

Third.  The  Political  Rights  of  Women : 
and 

Fourth  Freedom  of  Association  and 
Protection  of  the  Right  To  Organize. 

These  four  conventions  all  relate  to 
basic  hiunan  rights.  Rights  which  are 
fundamejital  to  all  people  m  their  search 
for  freedow.  Yet  these  conventions  have 
been  pendint;  for  as  long  as  20  years  in 
the  Senate  Foremn  Relations  Committee 
The  conventions  have  been  ratified  and 
approved  by  between  .50  and  80  nations. 
Of  the  majir  :iations  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  remains  conspicuously 
absent 

Deserving  of  particular  mention  in  this. 
the  year  of  international  human  rights,  is 
the  Genocide  Convention  Ever  since 
former  President  Truman  submitted  the 
Genocide  Conventicm  to  the  Senate  for 
that  body's  advice  and  consent,  the  treaty 
has  been  hopelessly  bogged  down  in  com- 
mittee It  IS  ii^cieed  to  the  discredit  of 
the  otiier  body  and  a  source  oi  shame  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
Government  has  permitted  a  bill  of  such 
major  national  and  international  im- 
portance to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  polit- 
ical obscurity  for  20  years.  It  is  indeed 
shocking  that  the  United  States  has  not 
become  a  party  to  such  a  humanitarian 
convention 

The  nght  of  a  people  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  freedom  means  more  than  the 
right  to  political  freedom  It  means  the 
right  to  spiritual,  cultural,  physical,  and 
religious  freedom  There  can  be  no  doubt 
*that  any  government  which  i)ursues  a 
program  calculated  to  destroy  the  means 
of  .spiritual  and  cultural  survival,  and  to 
break  the  will  of  a  people  to  worship  In 
a  manner  of  their  own  choosing,  not  only 
violates  fundamental  human  rights  but 
IS  contrary  to  thq  guarantees  of  inter- 
national and  moral  law  Such  a  policy 
of  spiritual  and  cultural  intimidation 
and  suppression  must  be  protested  by 
everyone  wh(3  values  the  human  rights 
of  all  individuals  and  all  groups  every- 
where 

Mr  Speaker,  my  resolution,  cospon- 
sored  by  19  Members  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives,  recognizes  the  re.spon- 
sibility  of  the  Senate  to  take  immediate 
action  on  these  conventions  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  remain  silent  on 
issues  of  such  major  importance  The 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  inequities 
imposed  on  the  Soviet  Jew>,  the  Ukrain- 
ians, and  all  other  suppressed  people 
throughout  the  world  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern    to    the    people    of    the    United 


Stales  Yet  we  are  unable  before  the 
United  Nations  to  invoke  the  terms  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  because  we  are 
not  a  party  to  it 

In  this  year  of  international  human 
lights.  I  urge  my  colU-agues  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  recognize  the 
need  for  increased  civil  and  human 
rights.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  1968,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Congress 
will  support  the  early  [lassaee  of  the 
PresKlenfs  civil  rights  legislation.  I  am 
alsj  liopefiil,  that  the  other  body,  which 
has  the  constitutional  resixinsibility  for 
ratifying  treaties,  will  inhale  the  spirit 
of  IiUernational  Human  Rights  Year, 
and  take  favorable  action  on  the  afore- 
mentioned  four   human    rights   treaties. 


ADDITIONAL  BLNKHTS  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Streaker,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  fMr  KyrosI  may  ext«id 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rlcord 
lUid  include  extraneous  inatt*'r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t*m[x>re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KYROS  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  support  legislation  enacted 
only  a  few  months  ago  which  did  away 
with  many  of  the  Inequities  in  benefits 
for  servicemen 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  last 
Januaiy,  the  President  asked  that  veter- 
ans of  all  wars — including  Vietnam, 
Korea,  luid  the  .so-called  cold  war — be 
given  equal  benefits. 

That  legislation  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  August  31,  1967. 

Now  the  President  h»s  asked,  in  a  sec- 
ond special  message  on  veterans  affairs. 
for  additional "  legislation  on  veterans 
benefits 

I  will  supiJort  the.se  pro[X)sals  with 
equal  enthusiasm  I  submit  that  we  must 
act  on  the  President  s  new  proposals  or 
the  veterans  benefits  we  have  enacted  in 
the  past  will  rapidly  fade  away. 

In  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  De- 
cember 15,  1967 — H  R  IL',555 — we  .sought 
to  insure  that  veterans  receiving  pen- 
sions are  protected  against  lo.ss  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  in  other  income  such  as 
.social  .security  This  provi.sion  of  the  bill, 
plus  the  increased  payments  to  pension- 
ers it  authorizes,  recognized  that  veter- 
ans too  should  share  in  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  Nation  and  that  they 
too  are  affected  by  rising  costs. 

We  must  recognize  also  that  the  ,>aine 
amount  of  life  insurance  authorized  dur- 
ing World  War  I  is  not  adequate  for  to- 
day s  sei  vicemen. 

Unless  new  legislation  is  enacted,  many 
of  our  veterans  will  meet  a  growing  prob- 
lem wiien  they  try  to  buy  a  home  under 
the  OI  bill.  The  average  price  of  homes 
purchased  on  GI  loans  has  doubled  over 
the  past  18  yeai.-^-froin  S8,720  m  1950 
to  517,605  today — while  the  maximum 
amount  VA  is  allowed  to  guarantee  re- 
mains at  S7,,=>00  This  sign  of  the  times 
must  be  read — and  acted  on. 

Still  another  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
rapidly  vanishing  space  in  which  our  de- 
ceased veterans  can  be  honored  in  death. 


I  strongly  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  responsibility  for  veterans 
cemeteries  be  given  to  the  .Administrator 
of  Veterans  .Affairs 

The  Pre.sident  has  outlined  the  needs 
clearly.  Let  us  be  equally  clear  in  dem- 
onstrating that  benefits  for  .servicemen 
Will  be  worth  as  much  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans as  thev  were  lor  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 


BILL  TO  ADMIT  ITALIAN  DISASTER 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr,  I-\'\rbstein1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temijore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  special  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  immediate  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  5,000  natives  of  Italy 
who  have  lost  their  homes  and  livelihood 
becau.se  of  the  recent,  tragic  earthquakes 
in  Sicily  Under  this  legislation,  spouses 
and  unmarried  children  under  21  years 
of  age  would  be  allowed  entry,  but  would 
not  be  counted  under  the  5,000  limitation 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  the  least 
we  can  do.  The  United  States  has  tra- 
ditionally opened  its  doors  to  the  dis- 
tressed victims  of  disasters.  We  surely 
cannot  stand  by  and  ignore  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  these  people. 

Precedent  for  .-uch  legislation  was 
clearly  established  in  1958  when  a  simi- 
lar bill  helped  Portuguese  victims  in  the 
Azores.  The  present  .situation  is  equally 
as  tragic  and  requires  i^rompt  action  to 
aid  those  who  have  lost  their  homes  and 
jobs. 

Current  immigration  laws  prohibit 
many  of  these  refugees  from  entering  the 
United  States  because  of  the  20.000-i>er- 
year  country  limitation.  This  legislation 
would  exempt  these  refugees  from  this 
limitation. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  these  refugees  would  not 
be  given  carte  blanche  entry.  Prospective 
immigrants  would  .'■till  have  to  fulfill  the 
eligibility  requirements  established  under 
present  law.  The  bill  is  aimed  primarily 
at  exemptin-;  the  victims  of  this  unfortu- 
nate disaster  from  normal  country  quota 
limitation.      ' 

Finally,  let  me  simply  observe  that 
many  of  these  Sicilians  have  relatives  in 
the  United  States  We  would  then  not 
only  be  helping  victims  of  this  disaster, 
but  would  also  be  reuniting  many  fami- 
lies. I  urge  early  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  STATUS  FOR 
TECHNICIANS  EMPLOYED  BY  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  UNITS 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a*Jc 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks i.t  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objec-tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  employee  status  for  technicians 
employed  by  the  National  Guard  Units  in 
our  50  States,  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 40,000  National  Guard  techni- 
cians but  their  employee  status  is  neither 
fish  nor  fowl.  Their  salary  is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  yet  they  are  con- 
sidered employees  of  the  State  Guard. 
The  fact  is  that  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately provided  for  by  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

My  bill  enables  these  National  Guard 
technicians  to  be  eligible  for  various  Fed- 
eral employee  benefits  such  as  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  health  benefits  insurance  and 
group  life  insurance. 

Another  benefit  available  under  this 
bill  is  overtime  pay  rates  now  in  effect  for 
other  Federal  employees.  Presently,  these 
technicians  receive  only  compensatory 
time  off  which  at  best  is  inadequate  and 
unpredictable. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  House  enacted  this 
legislation  last  year,  but  unfortimately, 
the  Senate  eliminated  it  when  H,R,  2  was 
considered,  I  think  that  we  should  act 
on  this  proposal  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  that  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  know  of  our  concern  to  correct  this 
obviously  muddled  situation. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER 

Mr,  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  TIERNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral cochairman  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission.  John  J.  Linnehan, 
of  Haverhill.  Mass.,  recently  announced 
an  outstanding  demonstration  project  in 
the  field  of  health  manpower.  The  project 
has  a  twofold  purpose:  it  will  attempt 
to  train  the  hard-core  tmemployed  in 
the  health  manpower  field,  thus,  reliev- 
ing the  serious  shortage  of  personnel  in 
this  critical  field. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  to  present 
testimony  to  the  Conunission  and  at  that 
tune,  I  urged  them  to  act  in  a  number  of 
areajs.  The  Commission,  under  the  capa- 
ble and  aggressive  leadership  of  Mr. 
Linnehan.  has  now  initiated  the  first  of 
what  I  hope  will  be  many  enlightened 
programs.  It  is  only  by  serving  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  action  that  the  Commission  can 
benefit — not  only  Rhode  Island,  but  all 
of  New  England. 

The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  has 
said  that  this  project  "is  probably  the 
most  urgent  that  could  be  found."  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  who  represent  New 
England  will  be  interested  in  its  out- 
come. Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
this  editorial  of  January  16  in  the 
Record  at  this  E>oint: 

FERTI1.E  FnXD 

The  New  England  Regional  Conunission, 
in  launcliing  its  first  demonstration  project, 
has  chosen  a  field  that  Is  probably  the  most 


urgent  It  could  find.  The  project  will  try  to 
train  people  from  the  "hardcore  unem- 
ployed" for  sub-professional  level  Jobs  in 
hospitals. 

The  program  will,  in  a  limited  way,  grap- 
ple with  the  continuing  problem  of  people 
who  are  too  unskilled  or  unmotivated  to  find 
jobs  even  in  an  era  of  high  employment  Pre- 
sumably, It  will  dip  into  the  pool  of  Negro 
unemployed  and  thus  try  to  find  a  way  of 
easing  tensions  stemming  from  Idleness  in 
the  urban  ghettos.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
be  doing  something  positive  about  the  ,short- 
age  of  personnel  that  hampers  most  hospitals 
today. 

The  program,  as  announced  by  the  com- 
mission, will  take  time  to  produce  results. 
First  must  come  the  training  of  teachers  To 
do  this  Job,  two  persons  from  each  of  the 
New  England  States  will  be  sent  to  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hos- 
pital In  Boston.  After  training,  they  will  re- 
turn to  their  respective  states  to  set  up  and 
operate  actual  training  courses  for  the  un- 
employed. Meanwhile,  a  demonstration  course 
for  100  of  the  unemployed  will  be  conducted 
immediately  in  Boston  to  prepare  trainees  for 
Jobs  in  Boston  hospitals  and  medical  centers. 

More  and  more  hospitals  are  trying  to  turn 
over  routine  or  sub-professional  work  to  less 
skilled  workers,  in  order  to  conserve  the  en- 
ergies and  services  of  the  registered  nurses 
and  even  the  practical  nurses.  As  medicare 
and  medicaid  swell  the  demands  for  hospital 
treatment,  the  shortage  of  nurses  has  been 
growing  more  critical.  If  the  training  of 
hardcore  unemployed  can  be  fitted  to  the 
acluiowledged  need  of  hospitals,  the  commis- 
sion will  have  made  a  valuable  contribution. 
Even  if  the  demonstration  program  is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  need  proliferation  In  order  to 
make  a  substantial  corps  of  workers  avail- 
able. But  the  pattern  Is  promising. 


REIMBURSE  STATES  FOR  COST  OF 
FEDERAL-INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM  AND  ELIMINATE  TOLLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr,  Get- 
TYS) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  drive 
to  free  some  2,350  miles  of  toll  roads, 
bridges  and  tunnels  on  the  Federal  inter- 
state highway  network  was  launched  to- 
day. Along  with  12  other  Members  of  this 
House,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  reimburse 
States  for  the  original  cost  of  such  facili- 
ties. An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  A,  S.  Mike 
Monroney  and  other  Senators, 

Introduction  of  the  bill  reopens  a  dec- 
ade-long controversy  over  reimbursement 
for  road  facilities  built  before  Congress 
enacted  the  payment  formula  of  90-per- 
cent Federal  funds  to  10-percent  State 
funds  for  construction  of  interstate  high- 
ways. 

The  first  crack  in  the  toll  dike  came 
last  week  when  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  approved  an  $81  million  plan 
to  enable  West  Virginia  to  condemn  and 
acquire  the  right-of-way  of  its  two-lane 
turnpike  and  thus  lift  its  tolls. 

This  action  opens  the  way  for  action 
to  free  other  toll  facilities. 

Federal  Highway  Administrator  Lowell 
Bridwell  told  our  committee  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  reimbursement 
for  toll  roads  until  after  the  Interstate 
system  is  completed  in  the  mid-1970's. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  approach, 


but  if  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
now  is  the  time  to  begin. 

Most  of  these  toll  facilities  are 
financed  by  revenue  bonds  of  higher  cost 
than  either  the  general  or  limited  obliga- 
tion bonds  used  to  finance  nontoll  facili- 
ties. The  tollpayer  in  these  States  faces, 
in  addition  to  the  amortization  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance  costs,  the 
following: 

First.  Cost  of  toll  collection,  personnel 
and  machinery,  estimated  at  530,000,000 
in  1965. 

Second,  Siphoning  off  of  toll  funds  to 
airports,  dock  terminals,  bus  terminals, 
warehouses,  railroads,  skyscrapers,  cul- 
tural centers,  nonhighway  needs  of  local 
communities  and  the  general  revenue 
fund  of  a  State. 

Third.  Loss  of  otherwise-provided  Fed- 
eral aid  for  nontoll  facilities. 

Fourth,  The  curtailment  of  private  en- 
terprise development  along  the  corridor 
of  the  toll  facilities. 

Although  it  was  clearly  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1956  that  the  Interstate  System  be  inte- 
grated and  toll  free,  it  is  not;  and  under 
present  law  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  make  it  so. 

Instead  of  an  integrated  system,  we 
have  one  in  which,  all  too  often,  two 
interstate  highways  intersect  without  a 
direct  connection  between  them,  because 
one  is  toll,  the  other  toll  free. 

In  1956,  the  Congress  foresaw  a  free 
system  based  on  the  premise  that  the  na- 
tional interest  is  always  best  served  by 
free  rather  than  toll  facilities.  It  was  to 
be  financed  by  a  trust  fund  supported 
by  user  taxes. 

Eighteen  States,  though,  are  now 
forced  to  pay  tolls  on  interstate  high- 
ways. What,  in  effect,  they  are  paying 
for  is  the  initiative  and  foresight  of  those 
States  in  building  these  roads  prior  to 
Federal  funding. 

After  Federal  funding  in  1956,  however, 
the  trend  did  not  reverse. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
found  last  year  that  a  resurgence  of  toll 
road  facilities  has  occurred  since  1960 
and  that  this  trend  is  exceedingly  un- 
desirable. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Interstate  Free 
Highway  Act  of  1968  are  as  follows: 

Representative  William  L,  St,  Once, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 

Representative  Jonathan  B,  Bingham, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Representative  Thaddeus  J,  Dclski, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Representative  Carleton  J,  King, 
Republican,  of  New  York, 

Representative  Herbert  Tenzer.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York, 

Representative  Benjamin  S,  Rosen- 
thal, Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Representative  Henry  Helstoski, 
Democrat,  of  New  York, 

Representative  Robert  N,  C.  Nix, 
Democrat,  of  Pennslyvania. 

Flepresentative  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Kentucky. 

Representative  Daniel  E.  Button,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  New  York. 

Representative  Leonard  Fahbstein, 
Democrat,  of  New  York. 
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LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 


By  unanim.)us  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  ^'ranted  to: 

Mr  Del  Chwson  at  the  request  of 
Mr  Germo  R  Ford'.  for  January  31  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  oasiness 

Mr  Ci.EVKt.AND  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Geh\!D  R  Ford'.  for  today  throuah 
February  10.  1968.  on  account  of  official 
b'.i.siness 

Mr  FiirvTUN  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
AiBERT'  for  t.jday.  January  30  1968,  on 
accotmi  of  illness 

Mr  Broomfiei!)  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R  Forh'.  for  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


to 
in- 
to 


SPECIAL     OHDEFiS     GRANTED 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foUowine-  the  lei;ls- 
lative  prosram  and  any  special  orders 
her»tofoEa.  entered,   -^'a.^  tjranted  to 

Mr  Ptsher  for  20  iTunute.s  today 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
elude  extraneous  m.^tter 

Mr  Ran-^all.  for  10  minutes   t^dav 
revi.-;e  and   extend  h:.s  remarks  and  in- 
clude extrantx)us  matter 

Mr  Hmpern  'at  the  reque.st  nf  Mr 
Vanoer  J\r,T'  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

■  The  followinsj  Members  at  the  re- 
que.st of  Mr  Tiernan'  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter   ' 

Mr   McCxRTHY    for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr   Ranovl:..  :  >r  10  minutes.  January 


Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr  AYRts 

Mr    Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr  CONTE  In  four  Instances. 

Mr   Prims. 

Mr    E-SCH. 

Mr   Derwinski. 

Mr   Bow  m  three  instances. 

Mr    Watson 

Mr    BiRKE  of  Florida. 

.Mr    BLArKBURN. 

Mr   LiPsroMB 

'The  fi)lU)\viim  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Tiernan  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr  GiLBEBT  m  two  instances. 

Ml    Brown  of  California. 

Mr     MoNAGAN 

Mr  L<).-«G  )I  Mai-yland. 

.Mr  Walker  m  two  instances. 
'Mr   Ceiler 

Mr    Moor  HEAD 

Mr  Rahkk  m  three  in.stances. 

M;-    Dow 

.Mr  Dulski  111  two  insuncfs 

Mr   Slack. 

Mr   Nr;. 

Burke  of  Ma.ssachusftts 
r)iNi;ELL  in  two  instances. 
BoLAND  In  two  insUmces. 

BoLLINC. 


31 

Mr    Woi  ?r 
niary  l 


for  "iO  minutes,  on   Peb- 


EXTENSIONS  op  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent.  penrn.ssion  to 
extend  remark.s  was  iiranted  to; 

Mr  Ceiler  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  DoRN  m  two  in.stances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  McCoRMACK  at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT'   In  two  mstancps 

Mr  McCoRMACK  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AxBERT'  to  extend  hi.s  remarks  following 
readuiL:  of  the  Pre.sident  i  messa^'e  on 
veterans'  iemslation. 

Mr  Albert  t )  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowinK  the  Speakers  remarks  on  vet- 
erans' leuuslation 

Mr  EoMMNnsoN  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr  .\DAiR  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Te.acve  jf  Texas  upon  the  reading  of  the 
President's  messatie  concerning  veterans. 
Mr  Saylor  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing Mr  Adair  following  the  messatte 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
Mr   Wyman  tj  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately   following    the    conclusion    of 
le^iislati'.e   business  and   to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The   followmN'   Members     at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Va.nder  Jagt'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr   Keith. 
Mr   Schadeberg. 


proposed  legislation  to  autliorl/e  approprla- 
tlon.s  for  tlie  ."valine  water  ronverMon  pro- 
gram, to  expand  the  program,  and  for  otliPr 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .and 
Insular  Affairs 

1425  .X  lettt-r  from  the  Director  of  Per- 
stinnel.  U  S  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mlttlUR  .1  report  covering  C.S-iG  and  C.S  17 
posltlon.s  authorl/ed  for  use  by  the  Attorney 
General,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion .siMiai  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  i>n  Post  Office  ,ind  Civil 
Senlce 

1426  A  letter  from  the  Ch  ilrman.  US. 
Atomic  EnerKV  Conuiusslon  tran.-imitting  a. 
draft  of  proposed  leel.'*latlon  to  aiithonzo  .ip- 
proprlatlons  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion m  accordance  with  sectlf>n  261  of  '.he 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  .imended,  and 
for  other  purpo.<ies;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy 


Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr  Shipley. 

GoN/ALE-:  In  three  instances. 


Mr 

Mr  Pryor. 

Mr  Eilberc; 

Mr  Cohelan 

Mr  Daniels. 

Mr  Mn.LLR 
stances 


of   California  In  six   in- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a«n-ed  to;  accordlnuly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pm  ■  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  January  31.  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  CO.MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XTII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JOHN'.SON  of  California  Committee  of 
conference  S  1788.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secyp'arv  of  the  Interior  'o  entrage  in  fefus- 
ibllitv  Inve.stlgaUon*  of  cer-iUn  water  re- 
source development*  ( Rept.  No  10651 
Ordenxl  'o  t>e  jinnt-ed. 

.Mr  i'F;RKINS:  Committee  cii  Education 
and  Libor  HR  11308  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Nallon.al  Foundation  on  the  .Art«  lUid  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1066)  Referred  to  tlie  Committee 
of  'he  Whole  Hrmsc  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei^ey:  Joint  Com- 
mfee  "n  Disposition  of  Executive  P.apers. 
Huu.-^  Report  .No  1067  RefH)rt  on  the  di3- 
;>-.s;-.ioii  of  ■•ert.aan  papers  of  .-.uudry  executivi 
Uep-Lnments  Ordere<l  Ui  be  pnnt«l 

.Mr  '^ISK  Committee  on  Rules  House  Res- 
olution 1048  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R  6157  A  bill  to  permit 
Federal  employees  to  purch-ase  shares  if 
Federal-  or  State-<  bartered  credit  unions 
through  voluntary  payroll  allotment  iRept. 
No.  1068).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVL:  COMMUNIC.VriONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  ol  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  tmm  the 
Speaker's  Uible  and  referred  as  follows: 

1420.  A  lelter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre.asury.  transmuting  a  dratt  of  proposed 
'legislation  to  amend  section  Utbi  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  lUi  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  lUthorlty  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  US  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankcing  and   Currency 

1421  A  letter  from  the  president.  Potomac 
Electric  Power  i^o .  traosmilt-ng  a  copy  of 
a  balance  sheet  of  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co,  as  of  December  31.  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  37  Stat.  979;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

1422  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  n  draft  of  propf>sed  tegls- 
latlon  to  .imend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act: 
to  the  ComnUllee  on  Foreign  AlTulrs. 

1423  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .States,  transmitting  .i 
report  of  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments fiscal  vear  1967  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  iHDoc  No  209i:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1434  K  lelter  from  the  As-sistant  Secre- 
tary Of   the  Interior,  transmltt.ng  a  draft  of 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H  H    \W12    A    bill    to    amend    Public    Law 
9(>-t,0  with  re.spect  to  judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute   Mountain   Tribe:    to   the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsuLir  Allairs. 
By  Mr    BUCHANAN: 

HR  14923  A  l)lU  to  provide  flexible  in- 
tere.'t  rates  for  mortgages  Insured  i)y  the  Fed- 
eral Housinkt  .\dminlsiratlon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banlclr.g  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HR  14924  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
.schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  groundtish  imported  into 
the  tJiUted  :~tates  .'liall  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  thereof  Imported  during 
1963  and  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me.uis 

H  R  14925.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
docial  Security  Act  so  .as  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Federal-State  ptxigram  of  child- 
weifare  services:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
,uk1  Means. 

By  Mr   DENNEY 

H  R  14926  \  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
veliicle  weight  .aid  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  certain 


increases  In  such  limitations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
H  R   14927    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   EILBERG: 
H  R   14928    A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  immediate  retire- 
ment of  employees  separated  from  the  service 
.ifter  becoming  55  years  of  age  and  complet- 
ing 25  years  of  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R.  14929    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens:    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H  R   14930    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  maintain  at  $500,000 
the  annual  dollar  volume  test  for  coverage  by 
iliat  act  of   the  employees  of  certain  enter- 
prises engaged  in  commerce:  to  ttie  Commit- 
tee on   Education   and  Labor 
By  Mr   MIZE: 
HR   14931    .\  bill  to  establish  ihe  calendar 
vear   as   the   fiscal   year  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment:    to    Die    Committee    on    Government 
Operations 

Bv  Mr    NELSEN: 
H  R   14932    -A  bill  to  :;mend  title  23.  United 
St.ites   Code,    in   regard   to   the   obligation  of 
Federal-aid    highway    funds    apportioned  to 
the  States:  to  the  Commute  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NIX; 
HR   14933    X   bill    to   modify   certain   pro- 
visions of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  hours  of  worlc  and  overtime  for  cer- 
tain employees  m  the  postal  field  service,  and 
lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
omce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  NIX  ifor  himself  and  .Mr. 
Olsen) 
H  R  149:^4  :\  tJill  to  reduce  from  five  to 
four  the  ratio  oi  career  .substitute  employees 
to  regular  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   NIX    (for  himself.  Mr    Olsen, 
.Mr     CfNNiNGHAM.    Mr.    Gross,    Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr   Daniels.  Mr   Bbasco. 
and    Mr     Broyhill    of    North    Caro- 
lina I  ; 
H  R   14935.  .\  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States    Code,     to    regulate     the    mailing    of 
master     keys     for     motor     vehicle     ignition 
switches,    and    for    other    purposes:     to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   PELLY: 
HR.  14936,   .A   bill   to   reimburse   owners  of 
vessels   of   the   United   States   for  losses  and 
costs  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure  of  such 
vessels   by    foreign   countries,   and   for   other 
inirposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

Bv  Mr  ROYBAL: 
H.R,  14937  -\  bill  to  .imend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .\ct  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opf>ortunltieB 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 


tional  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  to  widows  with  one  or  more 
childrAi;  to  the  Committee  on  'Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN; 
H  R.  14940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  lunended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER; 
H.R  14941.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committ-ee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  FRASER; 
H.R.  14942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  .appro- 
priations: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  14943.   A  bill  for  the   relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pcnn.sylvanla: 
H.R.  14944.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens:    to   the   C(  niinittce  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  R.  14945.  A   bill  for  the  reli.^f   of  certain 
distressed   aliens:    to  the  Committ«>e   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  14946    -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H  R.  14947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  14948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  14949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  14950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the   Committee  on   tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.U   14951.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  14952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H.R.  14953.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R  14954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational  re 


progress  toward  making  transplantation  of  >abilitation  training  for  .^ervice-connected 
organs  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a  prac-^v*erans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
tical  .alternative  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  l/aining  on  a  part-time  basis;  to  the  Com- 
and  to  amend  the  public  Health  Service  Act^mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 


to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  community  programs  for  patients  with 
kidney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  train- 
ing related  to  such  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas ; 

H.R.  14938.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Administra- 
tor's authority  to  adjust  premium  rates  on 
insurance  issued  under  section  725(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  to  authorize 
the  p>ayment  of  dividends  on  such  insurance 
after  5  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs. 

H.R.  14939.  A  biU  to  amend  secUon  411  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addl- 


H.R.  14955.  A  bill  to  provide  special  en- 
couragement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  in  deprived  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  14956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY; 

H.R.  14957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
puiTJOses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  14958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.  14959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  depressant, 
stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  un- 
authorized persons,  to  increase  penalties  for 
tlie  vinauthorized  sale,  delivery,  or  disposi- 
tion of  such  drugs,  and  for  other  purpo,se.s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  PEIGHAN: 
H  R  14960.  .^  bill  to  provide-  for  tlie  ex- 
peaitious  naturalization  of  tlie  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  wlille  serv- 
ing in  an  active  duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  istates;  to  tiie  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr    HALEY: 
HR.  14961.  h  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title     10.    United    Stales    Code,     to    provide 
liealtli    benefits    for    the    dependents    of    war 
veterans  who  die  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability; to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr.   MCCARTHY    (for  liimself.   Mr. 
St.  Once.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  VaNik. 
Mr.  Di-LSKi.  Mr    King  of  New  York, 
Mr.    TtNzER.     Mr     Rosenthal.    Mr. 
Helsto.-;ki,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Perkins, 
Mr.  Bt-TTON.  and  Mr.  Farbstein)  : 
H.R.  14962.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  the  .States  for  certain  toll  iiighways. 
bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  for  otlier  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H  R.  14963.  A  bill  to  autliorize  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Skyline 
National  Parkway  m  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14964.  .A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  a  national  historic  site, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

H.R.  14965.  h   bill    to   provide    for   the    ap- 
pointment  of   additional    circuit   judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  14966,  .\  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral services,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civ«,  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  RONAN : 
H.R.  14967.  h  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF; 
H.R.  14968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH; 
H.R.  14969.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations 
tliat  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  14970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  OTTINGER    ( for   himself.   Mr. 
RODi.vo.   Mr.   CoNTERS.   Mr.   Cobman, 
Mr.      RoyPAL.     Mr.     Halpern,     Mr. 
ScHEUER.   Mr.   BLT-roN.   Mr.   Thomp- 
son of   New   Jersey.   Mr.   Helstoski. 
Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Daniels,   Mr.   Dtn.- 
SKi.   Mr.  KuPFERMAN.  Mr.  Green   of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham.  Mr.   Gilbert.   Mr.   Brasco.   Mr. 
DiNGELL.  and  Mr.  Farbstfini  : 
H.R.    14971.   A   bill   to  amend    the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable,   abundant,    and    economical    electric 
power     supply     by     strengthening     existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity systems  and  encouraging  the  installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
nology with  due  regard  for  the  preservation 
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and  enhancement  of  the  envlronmen*  and 
eon»ervatlon  of  scenic.  hi«U>rlc  recreational, 
and  other  natunil  resources:  to  th«  Commlt- 
te«  on  Interstate  and  Porelifn  Commerce. 
By  Mr  RUPPE: 
H  R.  14072  A  bill  to  perrnlt  Canadian 
trawlers  to  harieot  ^klewups  in  Utke  Michi- 
gan: to  the  Committee  m  Merrhant  Miirlne 
and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    TIKRNAN: 
HR   14973     A   bill   to  clarify   the  status  (if 
National   Guard   technloliin.s     ind    for   nther 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  '>n  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

By  Mr    BETVILL 
H  J    Res.    1022.  Joint  resolution  propc-islns: 
an    wmendmeiit    w   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  states  relating  to  employment  of  aub- 
versi'.eB    in    defense    facilities:    to   the   Com- 
mittee >n  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   AYRES 
HJ    Res    1023    Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   the   desli;natlon   of   the   second   week   of 
M.iy    )f  each   vear    us  National  3chool  Safety 
Patrol     Week:     to     the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H  J  Res  1024  J'.int  resolution  to  suspend 
fur  the  1968  campaign  the  eqvi.il  opp<jrtunlty 
reqtiirements  of  section  315  if  the  Com- 
munications Act  f>f  1934  for  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  :vnd  Vice  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Corrunerce 

By  Mr  BYRNE  of  ppnnsvU'anla: 
HJ  Res.  1025  Joint  res^jUition  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  >econd  week  of 
May  of  each  year  is  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciiiry. 

By    Mr     GIBBONS    (for    himself.   Mr. 

P\scELL.    Mr     Ft'QU.^.    Mr.    Gitrney. 

Mr     PrpprR.   Mr    Rogers  of  Florida. 

and  Mr    .^ikesI 

H  J    Res    1026    Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for    the   designation   of   the   second  week  of 

May  of  each  yeur  as  N.itlonal  School  Safety 

Patrol     Week,     to     the    Committee    on     the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  .  for  himself.  Mr.  QriE. 
Mr  Lancen.  and  Mr  MacGrecor) 
HJ.  Res.  1027  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  'he  deslr nation  nt  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  iiaiety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr  SCHNEEBEIJ- 
HJ    Res.   1028    Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   the   cleelKiiatlon   of   the  second   week   of 

May  if  each  year  .is  National  Sohfjol  Safety 
Patrol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  TKAGUK  of  Texas' 
HJ     Res     1029    Joint    resolution   to  assist 
Vietnam  \et.'ran»  in  obtaining  suitable  em- 
p:o\-ment     to   the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C.vil  Ser'.lre 

Bv  Mr   DOW 
H   Res    104:^   Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the  JudI  lary   to  conduct   r»n   In- 
vestigation   >f  organized  crime  In  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  .in  Rules. 

By  Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H  Res  1050  Resolution  providing  for  fur- 
ther expenses  of  conducting  the  study  and 
investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 53:  to  the  Committee  un  Hou.se  .\dmin- 
litraTion. 

BvMr  MATSUNAGA: 
/  H  Res.  1052.  Resolution  creating  a  non- 
leglslatlve  select  committee  Ui  conduct  an 
ln\estlgatlon  and  ttudy  wltli  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  :ui  official  lapel  button  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


January  SO,  1968 


MLMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
304.  Mr.  BERRY  presented  .i  concurrent 
resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  to  give  prior  consideration 
to  the  development  and  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  upper  Mlssoiu-t  River  Basin  in  *he 
upper  Great  Plains  States  Including  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  before  authorizing 
the  funding  of  tlie  dlver.sion  of  .<uch  waters 
to  other  States,  which  was  referred  t  >  'he 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular   .Mfairs 


BvMr  P.VRBSTEIN: 
HR   14976    A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  Giuseppe 
GeracI     to  the  C-ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GERALD  R   FORD: 
HR   14977.  A   bill    for   the  relief   of   Gene 
W   Vogel    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FRASER; 
HR   14978    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  W 
Bauer,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALEY: 
H  R   14979    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Del- 
fin  Uanzon  Llmcangco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidiclarv. 

By    Mr.    MACEKDNALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H  R    14980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
L.  DiFihppo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORTON: 
HR   14981    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center.  U.S. 
Naval  Air  St.itlon  Patuxent  River,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  14082  .■V  bill  for  the'relief  of  the  estate 
of  Donald  T.  McQuold;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr   MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H  R   14983    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Musumecl      and     Concctta     FVanca     Mellla 
Musumecl;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H  R.  14984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fermlnla 

R.  Cabral:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv   Mr    WIDNAl.L 

HR   14985    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Linda 

Alimada,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 


PRIVATE  RILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  14974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlielma 
Fupntes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  14975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ponclano 
Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

234.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Ratojskl.  Brackenrldge.  Pa.,  rela- 
tive lo  the  guarantee  of  all  Inalienable  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2:55.  .Also,  petltiun  of  Clarence  E.  Whaley, 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

236  .\lso,  petition  of  Giovanni  Buonmat- 
tina.  Palermo.  Italy,  relative  to  an  entrance 
visa  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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Duke    Kahanamoku 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

Uf    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 
Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  the  man  who 
moie  than  any  other  was  a  sjTiibol  of 
and  whose  name  was  .synonymous  with 
the  Hawaiian  Lsiands  ;.,  dead 

It  'KAs  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
have  been  a  pers«)nai  friend  of  Duke 
Kahanamoku,  srreat  athlete  and  public 
citizen.  The  following  editonals  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Honolulu 
.■\dvertiser  pay  eloquent  tribute  to  this 
man  amont;  men. 

[Prom  the  Honoiulu  .Adver'lser  Jan  23.  1968) 
Dttke     Kahanamoku 

Duke  KahiUiamoitu  waa  far  rnure  than  dim- 
ply HawaU  s  best-itnown  citizen  for  over  half 
a  century. 

In  a  very  real  way,  he  was,  as  he  remain*. 


a  symbol  of  'he  friendly  good  will  and  vigor- 
oxia  achievement  in  sea.  .surf  and  on  shore 
that  has  marked  the  H.iwallan  people  for  the 
world 

It  has  become  an  Image  ,-vll  H.^wall.  aJl 
races,  liave  come  to  share — in  fact,  an  obliga- 
tion we  want  to  maintain. 

Some  would  call  It  the  Aloha  Spirit  and  say 
the  Duke  was  its  best  example. 

When  he  turned  75  two  years  ago.  we  and 
others  said  the  only  question  for  history  is 
how  big  Duke's  legend  will  Ijecome. 

Some  of  the  things  beanng  lUi  name 
Include  a  scholarship  foundation,  a  beach,  a 
.swimming  pool  at  the  university,  an  annual 
regatta.,  a  restaurant  and  nightsp«>t.  a  line 
of  sportswear,  a  miislc  and  recording  com- 
pany, ukuleles,  surfboards,  a  surfing  club, 
and  an  international  surfing  championship. 

\n  these  Will  help  ;x!rpetuate  Duke's  name, 
:is  they  already  have  for  generations  of 
yuuagsters  who  were  born  .liter  liis  famous 
swTmjmng  and  surfing  achievements. 

But  far  in'>re  important  is  perpelu.iimg 
Dukes  spirit  the  Irlendly.  nuxlest  >-uurig 
Hawail.m  boy  'j,'ni>se  real  a*;c<-imphslunent8 
won  the  respect  of  the  world,  the  older  man 
who  carried  his  legend  with  modest  digmty. 
These  are  goals  all  might  seek 


He  was  the  "Bronze  Duke  of  Walkikl." 
and  his  name  was  .is  magic  as  that  of  Dia- 
mond Head  in  evoking  the  Inxage  of  a  jileas- 
.uit  I\)iynesia. 

Many  things  ch.u.ged  at  Walkikl  over  the 
many  years  of  Duke  Kaiiaiiamoku's  long  life 
from  Mortarchy  to  Jet  Age.  .\nd  in  !iis  f.nal 
few  years  he  itged  rapidly  into  a  man  reflect- 
ing his  memories. 

But  if  there  was  a  certain  sadness  in  UiLs 
there  were  those  days  when  surfers  and 
sailors  oti  Waikikl  would  .see  Duke  out  on  his 
boat,  obviously  happy  in  his  element,  his  sil- 
ver hair  shiiung  in  tlie  sun.  lus  eyes  gazing  In 
across  the  i-urf  he  rode  so  well. 

Tlxat  Duke  Kahanamoku  must  always  be 
a  p.art  of  Hawaii.  It  is  a  creat  sadness  to  loee 
him  in  body  now.  We  rau.st  never  l<J6e  him  in 
spirit  later. 

IFrom   the  Honolulu   .Star-Bullciin, 

Jan    23.  19681 

Requiem  for  the  Dike 

Death  c.ime  .swiftly  yesterday  to  Duke  Paoa 

Kahanamoku,  hard  by  the  sea  he  lovud.  After 

77     eventful     years,     the  ch.ampion's     heart 

stopped     .md     people     all     over     tlie     world 

niuurued. 


January  30,  1968 

Honors  came  early  and  late  to  this  simple, 
happy  child  of  the  sea.  In  between  were  years 
when  he  struggled  all  but  forgotten  by  the 
Hawaii  whose  fame  he  established  along  with 

his  own. 

Duke  Kahanamoku  electrified  the  swim- 
ming world  with  a  55  2-second  100  meters 
in  1911.  then  went  on  to  the  1912  Olympic 
Games  in  Stockholm  where  he  proved  he  was 
the  fastest  swimmer  in  the  world.  He  reigned 
for  more  than  a  decade,  taking  part  in  the 
1920  and  1924  Olympics,  then  made  way  for 
a  young  upstart  named  Johnny  Weissmuiler 
who  w:is  later  to  become  the  movie  Tarzan, 
and  remain  Dukes  fast  friend  for  life. 

An  amateur  athlet*  fands  gold  medals  poor 
sustenance,  and  in  his  young  adult  years, 
earning  a  living  became  a  problem.  He  played 
occasional  movie  roles  In  Hollywood,  worked 
as  a  beach  boy  and  a  service  .station  operator 
until  1934  when  he  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Honolulu,  and  thereafter  never  lost  an  elec- 
tion When  the  office  w.is  abolished  in  1959, 
he  Ijecame  Hawaii's  official  greeter  for  life. 

Commercial  enterprises  using  his  name 
brought  him  financial  security.  Ills  athletic 
exploits  won  recognition  in  1965  when  he 
was  chosen  for  the  Swimming  Hall  of  Fame, 
in  1966  when  he  entered  the  Surfing  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  last  year  when,  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  attended  a  banquet  honoring  the  great- 
est athletes  of  this  era. 

But  this  recital  reveals  nothing  of  the 
true  natvire  of  the  man  so  universally  loved 
ajid  respected.  Nor  docs  a  recital  of  traits — 
kindliness,  humility,  integrity,  sincerity, 
courage,  good  clieer.  warmth,  compassion — 
encompass  the  lovable  character  of  this  re- 
markable man.  He  never  spoke  unkindly  of 
anyone,  and  pave  no  one  cause  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  him. 

No  alii  of  old  Hawaii  comported  himself 
with  greater  dignity  or  nobility  of  spirit.  As 
an  athlete,  he  was  a  hero;  as  a  man,  he  was 
good  and  kind  in  the  finest  meaning  of 
those  words. 

Saturday,  the  child  .  f  the  sea  will  return 
to  the  sea,  leaving  momorics  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 


The  Preiident's  State  of  the  Union 
V  Message 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  .'^ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
saRe  has  received  much  analysis  in  the 
American  press.  Many  people  were  dis- 
appointed with  it — both  for  what  it  con- 
tained and  for  what  it  omitted.  Another 
criticism,  and  a  justifiable  one,  was  the 
failure  of  the  President  to  differentiate 
among  the  numerous  troals  which  he 
attempted  to  set.  No  priorities  were 
t'iven,  no  order  of  importance  noted. 

As  for  what  it  did  contain,  the  state 
of  the  Umon  address  should  be  faulted 
o:i  at  least  two  counts.  First,  'while  the 
President  was  applauded  for  his  stand 
against  crime  and  violence,  there  was 
little  in  his  statement  which  would 
actually  help  solve  the  problem.  Second, 
the  President  again  endorsed  civil  rights 
lecLslation,  which  in  all  probability 
•A'ould  merely  create  more  dissention  and 
further  centralization  of  power  in  this 
N.ition. 

The  izreatest  omission  of  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  was  its   failure  to 
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economize  and  to  call  for  a  balanced 
budget  without  a  great  increase  in  taxes. 
The  economic  problems  besetting  this 
Nation  can  best  be  solved  by  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending.  This  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  done. 

The  Greenville  News  published  excel- 
lent editorials  on  the  President's  addre.ss 
in  their  issues  of  January  22  and  Jan- 
uary 26.  These  penetrating  analyses  are 
of  more  than  routine  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  cbjoction.  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  pririted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  op  Union:   A  Questionnaire 
President   Johnson's    State    of    the    Union 
message  was  both  a  report   to   and   a   tiues- 
lionnaire  for  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  obvious: 
Americans  are  restless  and  coi.cerned  about 
the  Vietnam  war,  foreign  al1;\lrs  in  general 
and  mounting  domestic,  problems,  including 
crime  and  rioting,  hard  cor.-  unemployment, 
big  city  and  racial  unrest,  the  soundness  of 
the  dollar. 

His  proposals  to  cure  the  natLii's  uneasy 
feelings  appeared  to  be  more  fcder.'l  .sptnd- 
ing  and  control — the  root  cause  of  much  of 
today's  trouble,  fiscally  and  otherwise.  In- 
stead of  cutting  federal  expenditures,  he 
promised  more  spending  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  again  demanded  an  income  tax 
surcharge  (or  tax  on  tax)  t^  inlninii-'.e  an- 
other inflationary  deficit. 

Some  of  the  President's  proposals  were  new 
In  a  sense.  An  attack  on  liard  core  unem- 
ployment in  big  cities  through  government 
and  private  Industry  cooperr.tion  probably 
would  be  worth  the  expenditures  involved— 
if  the  funds  could  be  diverted  from  less  effec- 
tive and  wasteful  federal  projects. 

His  health  program  for  the  v.r/  young 
could  be  of  benefit,  if  it  can  bt  safeguarded 
against  extension  of  socialized  medicine.  The 
nation  must  reserve  judgment  on  this  until 
the  administration  spells  out  tictails 

A  step-up  in  new  housing  for  low  and  inid- 
dle  Income  groups  would  be  beneficial,  in  fact 
it  is  necessary.  If  the  emphasis  is  to  be  \ipon 
promoting  home  ownership  and  helping  pri- 
vate enterprise  do  the  job,  this  would  be  a 
fine  program.  If  it  is  an  extension  of  fed- 
eral control,  it  will  cause  more  harm  than 
good.  Here  again  the  people  must  wait  for 
the  details. 

Otherwise,  there  was  little  new  in  the 
message.  The  President  called  again  for  more 
civil  rights  legislation,  his  own  version  of 
crime  control  measures,  Ills  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Johnson  seemed  unsure  of  liimself  on 
domestic  affairs  as  he  enumerated  the  coun- 
try's problems.  He  appeared  intent  upon  ap- 
praising the  "applause  meter"  as  he  discussed 
each  point.  He  was  asking  for  reaction  on  how 
people  felt  about  their  domestic  affairs. 

He  p-ot  some  answers.  His  denunciation 
of  crime  and  violence  rsceived  the  most 
enthusiastic  reapouse  from  Cwugress.  His 
consumer  protection,  unemployment,  hous- 
ing and  big  city  remarks  gained  moderate 
response.  Civil  rights  drew  a  blank. 

Undoubtedly  the  White  House  now  is 
studying  nationwide  reaction,  as  well  as 
congressional  rciponse.  In  this  election 
year,  LBJ's  jiu'Dlic  stance  prcbably  will  be 
based  largely  upon  the  results  of  that  study. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Johnson  asiied  ques- 
tions about  public  attitudes  c-.nd  is  in  the 
process  of  getting  answers. 

The  President  was  uncertain,  too.  in  his 
approach  to  the  defense  of  the  dolKar  over- 
seas, despite  announced  restrictions  on 
travel    and   business   expansion,   as   weU    as 
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cutbacks  in  'he  number  cl  federal  employes 
oversea.'; 

He  failed  to  recommend  the  one  step 
which  lonld  cure  fiscal  uncertainty,  both  at 
home  and  abroad— a  balnaced  federal  budg- 
et, achieved  by  abandoning  a  policy  of  at- 
temptlntr  tD  buy  both  guns  and  butter  in  a 
i;me  of  major  military  conflict. 

H?  f.iUed  :il.-40  to  drive  home  the  point 
that  unions  and  management  alike  must 
c'jhtrol  production  (mostly  labor  1  costs  In 
order  to  keep  down  jirices  at  home  iy»<>,  to 
;ni-et    foreit'n    (  i  inpetition.  -^ 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Presi- 
dcnf.s  (xprc^.sed  Iirmnc?,s  in  Vietnam  will 
^t.md  the  lest  of  ;i  Uifflculi  i,olltical  year. 
In  recent  wet-l:':-  Mr.  Johnson  iias  acted  well 
in  the  situation.  He  needs  rupport  to  con- 
tinue a  firm  policy  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  nation  and  the  Iree  wnrlU 

The  State  of  the  Union  message  v^•as, 
therefoie.  a  rather  strange  report  m  that  U 
'.iOied  more  que.'-tions  th.m  it  answered.  Per- 
haps that  Is  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the 
State    of    the    Union    m     Kt68. 

Ti.ME  FOB  Appi-ArsE:  Time  foe  Silence 
.At  least  as  much  as  in  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  we  were  inter- 
ested in  the  reaction  to  it  exnrp=;.sed  by  Roy 
Wllkins,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional .Association  for  the  .Advancement  of 
Colored    People 

And.  considering  .some  other  factors  and 
developments  in  the  field  of  racial  activities 
on  the  part  of  organizations  <jther  than  Mr. 
Wiiklns'  NAACP.  we  were  movr-d  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  <A  sympathy  lor  him-  for  rer>- 
bons  quite  ditlerent  from  those  he  expres^^eri 
When  asked  bv  the  TV  boys  for  his  feel- 
ings about  the  speech,  Mr.  Wi:klns  expressed 
concern  that  members  of  Congress  who 
formed  the  "live  audience"  loudly  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Johnson  at  the  end  of  thos^ 
passages  dealing  with  law  enforcement,  the 
elimination  of  crime  m  the  streets  and  mak- 
ing the  cities  safe  for  law-abiding  citizen.-. 
He  was  somewhat  dismayed  when  refer- 
ences to  the  lat^'.'st  proposals  lor  more  civil 
rights  law  drew  no  i.pplause  at  all.  This,  Mr. 
Wi'.kins  concluded,  indicates  that  the  "na- 
tional mood"  is  one  to  produce  suppres-ion 
and  oppression  of  Neproes. 

Mr.  Wllkins  leads  the  "national  mood" 
correctly,  but  only  m  part  Th.e  attitude  (;f 
Concress  towards  more  civil  ri.ghts  leelsla- 
tion  indicates  that  the  members  have  uolten 
the  messace  that  the  public  i^  fed  up  wi'.li 
relentless  aeitation  and  pressure  lor  leg- 
islation which  erodes  the  ordinary  rights  of 
the  majority  to  bestow  special  rights  on 
the  minon:y. 

The  public  is  fed  up  with  senseless  marche- 
and  demonstrations  v,-hich  serve  no  purpose 
other  than  to  evoke  and  promote  violence 
It  is  fed  up  with  violence  .stemming  from 
resistance  to  sworn  agents  of  public  pro- 
tection, with  riots  which  turn  into  l.iwle.-s 
looting,  shooting  and  vandali-m   sprees. 

It  is  fed  up  with  public  offici.-Is— and  pri- 
vate citizens — actually  encouraging  the 
breaking  of  basic  laws  designed  to  preserve 
simple  i>eace  ;:nd  pood  order  on  the  streets 
and  hichwavs.  knowlnct  full  well  that  igno- 
rant or  iiaturahv  mean  members  of  the  mi- 
nority v.-ill  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
when"  told  it  Is  all  richt  to  lire.-.k  laws  they 
consider  to  be  unjust. 

It  is  fed  up  with  the  endless  clamor  for 
privilege  without  responsibility,  for  food  and 
beer  rrioney  without  working  and  for  "equal 
employ-merit"  without  equal   ability. 

Most  of  all.  it  is  fed  up  v,-lth  the  antics  of 
lawless,  self-seeking,  self-appointed  minority 
leaders  who  never  let  up  on  the  pnmiiive 
drumbeat  of  hatred  and  threats  of  violence 
against  the  majority,  against  duly  consti- 
tuted government  and  civil  authority  and 
against  the  ve^v  foundations  of  society. 
There   have  been,   are   and  will   be   excep- 
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tions  of  course  exceptions  which  will  affect 
deprived  Whites  no  less  than  Negroes  But 
the  national  mood,  the  feelings  of  the  major- 
ity are  not  in  favor  of  suppression  and  op- 
pression by  law  enforcement  or  anyone  else 
We  believe  the  majority  Is  still  wtllmt?  to 
help  those  who  show  a  wlllln«ness  to  help 
themselves  and  to  make  i;o<xl  '^n  the  many 
opportunities  already  open  But  their  pa- 
tience with  alternate  •  po'  mouth"  whining 
and   frenzied  threats  Is  wearlni?  thin 

If  Mr  WilkUis  and  others  would  under- 
stand what  we  mean,  let  them  consider  just 
one  example  of  what  Is  being  planned  and 
plotted,  with  the  aid  and  abetment  of  lib- 
eral nnanclers  .ind  officers  and  agencies  of 
the  federal  iS[overnment 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Martin  Luther 
King  IS  planning  a  poor  peoples  march'  on 
the  nation  s  capital  this  summer,  and  that 
he  hiis  vowed  to  disrupt  the  whole  city  with 
a  m.isslve  non-violent"  demonstration  of 
thousands  of  Negroes  and  White  malcontents 
and  heaven  only  knows  what  else 

A  recent  definitive  L'PI  interpretive  news 
story  told  how  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  one  division  of  which 
will  man.me-  the  W^ushlngton  mess,  has  been 
reon|;nntz«*.-  refinanced  and  beefed  up  with 
experlemed  agitators  and  civil  disobedience 
leaders  with  the  forthright  purpose  of  be- 
coming more   "militant   ' 

King  and  his  henchmen  hope  to  Uave  the 
support  of  CORE.  SNCC  and  other  groups 
which  have  outdone  him  in  militancy  in  the 
past  No  one  Is  saying  so  out  loud,  but  SCLC 
will  also  have  the  support  of  just  about  ev- 
ery subversive  and  criminal  element  in  the 
country  and.  no  doubt,  some  imported  from 
abroad. 

It  IS  also  known  among  some  people  who 
hesitate  to  say  it  and  probably  could  not 
prove  It  that  King  and  others  like  him  have 
received  ftnancial  help  from  mysterious 
sources  This  money  clears  through  secret  .ac- 
counts in  Swiss  banks,and  reaches  the  United 
States  through  Canada,  and  probably  Cuba 
To  top  r.  off  however  a  few  days  after  the 
story  of  SCLC  s  new  stance  of  militancy  ap- 
peared m  pnnt.  the  Pord  Foundation  an- 
nounced a  gr.tnt  of  «230.iX)O.  >bstenfiibly  to 
finance  seminitrs  for  Negro  ministers  in  15 
out  of  25  citle.s  having  Negro  populations  of 
more  th.m  100 DOO 

In  makini;  the  announcement.  McGeorge 
Bur.dy  a  farmer  Kennedy  aide  who  is  now 
President  of  the  Foundation,  said  It  is  ear- 
m.irked  f'>r  educational  work  among  Negro 
ministers.  "  m  recognition  of  the  brcxider  role 
the  Negro  clenjy  must  play  m  the  "cnsis  of 
the  Cities'  and  because  King's  group  is  quali- 
fied to  give  ■•unusual  leadership"  in  such  a 
progr.im 

However,  the  plan  calls  for  only  about  150 
ministers  to  participate,  which  works  out  to 
about  »1..500  each  The  sermnars  will  cover 
about  40  topics.  ;U1  of  them  outside  the  realm 
of  religious  Inspiration  and  leadership  Most 
have  to  do  with  organizing  and  running  civil 
ruhti  activities,  and  those  attending  .are  ex- 
pected to  lead  other  seminars,  for  which  ad- 
ditional financing  may  be  furthcoming. 

At  the  same  time,  McBundy  .announced  a 
$5o2.00O  grajit  to  the  National  Catholic  C<jn- 
ference  for  Interracial  Justice  'X)  be  used  to 
Influetice  'equal  employment  policies  among 
commercial  firms  that  do  business  with 
churches  '  How  this  will  operate  also  is 
pretty  clear 

It  ;s  _>bvious  that,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  Ford  Foundation,  which  has  a  decided 
preierence  for  f.u-left  causes.  Is  going  to  be 
supporting  .ictivities  which  can  only  cause 
trouble  and  produce  harm  If  It  comes  off. 
King's  W.ishmgton  Invasion  WTll  violate  a 
whole  Ixxjk  full  of  laws  intended  to  protect 
all  pers«;>ns.  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 
If  they  oould  but  see  It,  Negroes  have  more 
to  gam  than  .inyone  from  evenhanded  but 
firm  enforcement  of  the  law  ,ind  the  most  to 
lose  when  '.aw  .i:id  'rdcr  break  down 
1     Roy  Wilkins  should  have  .ipplauded  along 
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with  members  of  Congress  when  Lyndon 
Johrison  at  least  paid  Up  service  to  .supfK)rt- 
ing  the  War  on  crime  and  violence. 
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Buty    Apprenticeship   Behind:    Hit    Eye 
to   the   Future 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

.f    M^ssACn^•-•^-rTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jannarv  30.   1968 

Mr  BURKE  of  Mas.sachu.sett.s  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  bi-iny  U)  the  attention 
of  the  Membeis  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Providence.  RI,  EXentne 
Bulletin  of  December  21.  1967,  in  which 
the  achievemej^t,s  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league, ROBERT  TiERNAN,  aic  discu.s.sed. 

Hi.s  dedication  Xo  servim,'  the  people  of 
Rhode  I.shind  and  hus  ability  in  mectinK 
the  demands  of  his  office  have  placed 
him  well  ahead  m  the  race  for  'fresh- 
man Congressman  of  liie  year  " 

The  article  follows: 

Brsv  AppRENricEsnif  Bkiiind     His  Eye 

TO   THE   FfTI'BE 

iBy  William  H.  Young l 
Washington  —Rep.     Robert     O.     Tiernan 
came  to  Congress   in  April   billed   .vs  .i  man 
with   a   tendency   to   plunge   int*i    the   water 
without  testing  its  depth  or  u-mperature 

During  his  tlrst  congressional  .session.  Mr 
Tiernan  has  for  the  most  part  belted  the  ad- 
vance billing  of  hnishnesB  He  has.  in  fact, 
devoted  much  of  his  energies  to  a  careful 
charting  of  the  congressional  waters,  appar- 
ently m  preparation  lor  a  long  .swim. 

There  have  been  a  few  exceptions  -most 
notably  a  strident  letter  to  all  House  mem- 
bers supporting  the  Dickey-Llncoln  school 
public  power  project-  but  overall  Represent- 
ative Tiernan  has  played  the  role  expected  of 
a  freshman  member  ol    the  House 

He  hits  supported  the  Democratic  .id- 
ministration's  (XKilions  both  on  the  w.ir  in 
Vietnam  and  on  domestic  programs  with  al- 
most  UX)  per  cent  corisistcncy 

He  has  spent  considerable  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  listening  but  nirely  speak- 
ing, has  conscientiously  tended  to  his  com- 
mittee asslgrunent,  and  willingly  perlormed 
routine  legislative  chores  for  the  leadership 

—  He  has  courted  the  friendship  of  his 
fellow  congressmen  and  the  lavor  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House,  trying 
to  establish   good,  and  useful,   relationships. 

-  Knowing  that  good  ongressional  rela- 
tionships iire  useless  if  he  is  not  reelected, 
he  has  made  frequent  tripts  to  his  district 
and  given  more  thaii  usual  attention  to  cor- 
respondence with  constituents 

Summing  up  his  own  appraisal  of  his  first 
eight  months  .is  a  member  of  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative Tiernan  says,  "I  worked  hard  to 
come  here  I've  worked  hard  here,  and  I  think 
I've  done  a  reasonably  good  Job." 

He  noted  that,  taking  office  three  months 
after  Congress  had  convened,  he  faced  sonie 
immediate  and  pressing  problems  In  estab- 
lislung  ,1  suilf.  getting  onenU'd.  and  catching 
up  with  the  work  .ilready  under  way  in  the 
House  Taking  these  into  consideration,  he 
says.  I'm  extjemelv  pleiuseti  with  the  prrig- 
ress  we've  m.ide,  I  think  I've  made  some  im- 
pressions here  that  aren't  easy  to  make  .is  a 
freshman  I  have  .i  real  fine  staff  and  I'm 
very  pleased  with  them  " 

While  Representative  Tiernan  has  accepted 
the  role  of  a  freshman  congressman,  he  has 
pursued  it  somewhat  more  aggressively  than 
others 

.An  example  New  members  may  be  asked 
to  handle  the  routine     special  orders  "  and 


adjournment  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  a 
legislative  day  and  It  would  be  poor  policy 
to  reluse  even  if  inonvenlent  Mr  riernan 
accepted  when  disked  .md  on  occasion,  vol- 
unteered when  not  .isked 

It  IS  through  gestures  .such  as  this.  rallK-r 
than  brilliant  speeches,  that  freshmen  mem- 
bers show  the  ,ipproved  attitude  of  a  willing 
apprentice  and  gam  the  notice  of  ,senlor 
members 

In  return,  senior  members  i>estow  tokens 
of  recognition  to  the  freshman  member,  ;us 
House  .Speaker  John  W  McCormack  did  by 
asking  .Mr  Tiernan  ui  take  the  chair  during 
a  routine  quorum  call 

More  important  than  the  token  recogni- 
tion is  the  indication  that  the  leadership 
looks  with  lavnr  on  the  new  congressman, 
and  the  approval  of  the  leadership  is  all-im- 
portant when  such  matters  as  committee 
.i.s.signnients  are  being  decided 

DEPENDS    .VHSIGNMf.NT 

A.sslgnment  to  a  committee  wivs  one  of  the 
handlc.ips  that  Representative  Tiernan  car- 
ried when  he  look  ufflce  in  -April.  The  Con- 
gress wiis  organized  and  the  committee  as- 
signments had  been  made 

In  these  circumstances.  Mr  Tiernan  says 
he  felt  fortunate  in  being  .assigned  to  .i  seat 
on  the  science  and  astronautics  committee 
On  the  other  hand  most  congressmen  have  a 
second  committee  as.signmenl  and  none  wils 
available  for  Mr    Tiernan 

The  congressman  loyally  defends  the  im- 
portance of  his  committee  assignment  He 
has  done  extensive  reading  on  the  space  pro- 
gram and  made  efforts  to  let  his  committee 
chairman  know  he  is  interested  m  the  work 

Only  when  pressed  on  the  question  will 
Mr  Tiernan  concede  that  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily married"  to  the  space  committee  for 
the  rest  of  his  congressional  career.  He  is 
eligible  for  assignment  to  an  .iddltlonal  com- 
mittee when  there  are  openings,  and  the 
possibility  exists  that  he  would  relinquish 
the  space  committee  seat  for  another  com- 
mittee If  the  opportunity  arises 

Representative  Tlernan's  efforts  to  estab- 
lish good  relatlon.5hi(>s  were  directed  at  the 
White  House  .as  well  .is  fellow  members  of 
Congress  One  of  his  first  actions  after  talking 
office  was  to  write  a  letter  to  President  John- 
son thanking  him  for  his  support  In  the 
election  campaign  (The  White  House  is  re- 
ported to  have  arranged  a  substantial  in- 
jection of  contributions  into  the  Tiernan 
campaign  i  The-  result  w.as  a  brief  private 
meeting  wl*h  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  Wh-ther  from  conviction,  parly  loyal- 
ty, or  gratitude,  Mr  Tiernan  through  the 
session  has  been  a  hrm  administration  sup- 
porter in  the  House, 

ROLE    LIMITED 

Legi.'latlvely,  the  role  of  a  freshman  con- 
gressman is  limited 

Tfie  only  original  bill  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Tiernan  In  the  session  was  a  measure  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  portions  of  national 
memorial  battlefields  as  national  cemeteries. 

Otherwise  his  legislative  record  consisted 
largely  of  cosponsorlng  bills  introduced  by 
other  members  P.irtly  because  his  [irtdc- 
cessor,  the  late  Rep  John  E  Fogarty.  was  a 
leader  m  health  U-i;i  -  L.tlon.  Mr  Tiernan  co- 
sponsored  several  bills  that  would  extend  or 
expand  tederal  health  programs 

In  addition,  he  co-sponsored  bills  aimed 
at  establishing  marine  sanctuaries,  at  pro- 
tecting the  textile  Industry  from  excessive 
imports,  and  a  resolution  to  Increase  the 
amoifnt  of  silver  available  for  Rhode  Island 
industry . 

The  congressman  was  especially  \  igorous  In 
support  of  measures  to  create  an  Independ- 
ent Merchant  Marine  administration  He 
co-sponsored  a  Merchant  Marine  bill  and 
testified  in  support  of  it  before  a  committee — 
the  only  time  In  the  first  session  that  he 
testified  before  a  committee. 
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In  many  cases.  Mr.  Tiernan  said,  he  sup- 
ported or  opposed  bills  in  letters  to  commit- 
tee chairman,  without  making  the  letters 
public  In  the  next  session,  he  said,  he  ex- 
pects to  testify  more  frequently  before  com- 
mittees. Tlie  congressman  said  he  Is  now 
considering  whether  he  should  try  to  Initiate 
t>rlglnal  legislation  on  matters  outside  of  hla 
committee  assignment,  or  concentrate  on 
legislation  In  science  and  astronautics  where 
his  bills  would  be  given  greater  consideration. 

While  carefully  ctiltlvatlng  congressional 
relationships,  the  congressman  has  also  taken 
care  not  to  neglect  hl»  new  constituency. 

Tliere  have  been  about  30  weekends  since 
Mr.  Tiernan  became  a  congressman,  and  all 
but  three  of  those  he  has  spent  in  Rhode 
Lsland. 

He  has  emphasized  to  his  staff  the  need 
for  prompt  attention  to  constituent  mall  and 
phone  calls.  Tills  is  an  area  in  which  Mr. 
Tiernan  feels  his  staff  has  done  well.  In  part 
because  of  the  experience  of  several  staff 
members  retained  from  Mr.  Fogarty's  office. 

The  congressman  himself  has  given  un- 
usual personal  attention  to  some  constituent 
mall,  dictating  long  personal  and  sometimes 
arf:umeiit;itlve  letters  .n  reply  to  voters  who 
have  written  criticizing  his  position  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam  or  his  stand  on  other  Issues. 

In  doing  so,  he  has  eschewed  the  stock 
noncommittal  reply  used  by  many  congress- 
men— "Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  will  keep  your  views  In  mind." 
While  still  avoiding  the  stock  reply.  Mr. 
Tiernan  .says  he  has  found  It  necessary  re- 
cently to  reduce  the  liumber  of  personal, 
discursive  replies  to  voter.'!. 

It  IS  In  some  of  his  prep.ired  statements, 
as  well  as  in  the  letters,  that  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  combat  appears. 

When  the  controversial  Dickey-Lincoln 
schr>ol  iniblic  !>ower  project  was  before  the 
House.  Mr.  Tiernan  dropped  the  garb  of  a; 
prentice  congrcrsm.in  and  squared  off 
.against  Rep.  Robei-t  M.  Glalmo.  D-C!onn,  a 
ranking  member  of  the  powerful  House  ap- 
propriations committee.  Mr.  Tlernan's  letter 
on  the  subject  to  other  House  members  failed 
to  save  the  appropriation  for  the  project, 
but  it  did  raise  a  few  eyebrows. 

CRITICIZED    rUAFEE 

Tlie  congressman  also  has  jumped  Into 
other  controversies  In  which  he  could  ea.slly 
have  escaped  involvement.  There  was.  for 
example,  his  criticism  of  Governor  Chafee 
on  plans  for  bond  financing  of  a  parking  ga- 
rage at  Hlllsgrove  Airport.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  atacked  the  Republican  governor  for 
remarlts  the  governor  had  made  about  a  col- 
lege scholarship  proposal  by  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell. 

Tlis  congrefsm.an  describes  these  forays  as 
a  continued  interest  In  subjects  he  was  in- 
volved h;  :i£  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

There  is  ;  omc  I'ldication  that,  having  taken 
his  soiindings  in  the  House.  Representative 
"nernan  will  become  more  vocal  In  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

He  has  announced  already  his  Intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  next  sersion  to 
restore  funds  for  a  summer  intern  program 
for  college  students  in  congressional  offices, 
a  program  'that  was  killed  in  the  final  week 
of  this  session. 

And  after  eight  months  of  service.  Mr. 
Tiernan  no  longer  bears  the  burden  of  being 
the  lowest-ranking  member  of  the  House. 
Rep.  Paul  McCloskey.  who  won  a  special  Cal- 
ifornia district  election,  took  his  seat  last 
week  to  become  the  most  Junior  member  of 
the  House,  elevating  Representative  Tiernan 
to  number  433  In  seniority.  (There  are  435 
House  seats,  but  the  Harlem  seat  has  been 
vr-cant  Since  the  House  refused  to  seat  Rep. 
.Adam  Clayton  Powell). 

.Also.  In  the  final  week  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Tiernan  was  invited  to  the  White  House  for 
the  signing  of  the  new  meat  inspection  act 
and  collected  one  of  the  prestige  symbols 
With  which  congressmen  decorate  their  oflice 
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walls — one  of  the  pens  used   by   the  Presi- 
dent. 

Granted  no  intercession  by  the  voters,  the 
long  climb  to  seniority  status  and  power  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  begun. 


Obedience  to  Law 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
English  statesman,  William  Pitt,  oncx? 
remarked : 

Where  law  ends,  tyr;;nny  Ix-irins. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica needed  remindins  of  iliesc  words,  that 
time  is  now.  Far  too  many  i>eople  of 
prominence,  people  who  arc  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  influence  our  youth,  have  seri- 
ously neglected  the  implications  of  their 
words  and  their  deeds.  LiborVy  is  a  pre- 
cious thing — historj-  is  litlprrd  with  the 
remains  of  oncc-frcc  societirc  that  lajised 
into  dictatorship  under  tlie  pressure  of 
the  lawless  mob.  Obediencx»  to  la'A-  is  o.s- 
sential  if  we  are  going  to  prevent  our  Na- 
tion from  experiencing  this  same  lapse 
into  lawlessness,  anarchy  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, dictatorship. 

The  State  newspaper  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  published  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ii\"*anuary  22,  1968.  Entitled  "Obed- 
ience to  Law,"  the  editorial  is  important 
both  for  its  excellence  and  for  its  time- 
liness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord ,  as  follows: 

Obedtence  TO  Law 

As  a  part  of  any  public  ■works  prcgr.Tm 
which  may  be  started  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, ■we  suggest  that  attention  l>e 
given  to  the  construction  of  a  flock  of  ;iew 
Jails.  They  may  be  needed  before  the  year 
is  out  and  President  Johnson  leaves  office. 

All  over  America,  draft  dodsers  and  their 
adult  counselors,  civil  rlfrhts  demonstra- 
tors and  their  agitators,  and  Communists 
and  the  fellow  travelers  are  bocging — by  deed 
and  often  by  word — to  be  put  in  Jail.  Tl.ey 
should  be  accommodated. 

The  United  States  affords  Its  citizens  not 
only  the  right  of  protest  but  the  legal  means 
of  making  protests  effective-provided 
enough  people  subscribe  to  the  particular 
cause.  But  protests  notwithstanding,  this 
still  is  a  government  by  majority. 

The  Constitution  and  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  more  than  -e:.- 
erous  in  safeguarding  the  richts  of  minor- 
ities, both  as  to  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
assembly.  But  nowhere  is  there  leg.al  or 
moral  Justification  for  allowing  the  frenzy 
of  the  minority  to  override  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  majority. 

There. always  tvill  he  diiTerenccs  of  opin- 
ion on  such  matters  as  w.^gli^e  war  or  pre- 
serving the  American  form  of  croverr.ment. 
The  ferment  which  grows  from  such  dis- 
agreement often  is  beneficial  in  that  it  keeps 
the  citizenry  as  well  .is  officialdom  alert  to 
the  need  for  change  or  adjustment  of  our 
pattern  of  c;overnment. 

But  it  is  the  essence  of  collective  idlocv  to 
allow  the  stability  of  a  governmei^.t  to  be 
upset,  even  temporarily,  by  the  intemperate 
clamor   of   groups   which — by    any   measure- 
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ment — represent  only  a  minute  propwrtlon  of 
the  total  population. 

The  majority  of  Americans  have  been 
patient  and  overly  tolerant  in  their  indul- 
gence of  the  variegated  rabble  which  finds 
fault  with  our  government  and  its  policies. 
If  we  arc  any  judge  of  the  temper  of  the 
general  public  today,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  broad  mass  of  decent  Americans — this 
usually  inarticulate  majority  which  in  the 
long  run  governs  America — is  fed  tip  with 
law  breaking,  whether  it  l)e  m  the  guise  of 
civil  di.sobedienc,  "dissent,"  or  outright 
criminality. 

The  i>eople.  we  ,.lso  Ijel.cve.  i^re  equally 
outraged  at  the  continuing  reluctance  or 
refusal  of  civil  authorities  to  insist  on  the 
minoritieo'  compliance  with  the  !•  rm  of  gov- 
ernment chosen  by  the  majority. 

If  a  minority,  by  dint  of  persuasion  or  the 
;.ccumulation  i.-'  prilitica'  power,  can  in- 
fluence the  majority,  or  perhaps  even  become 
tlie  majority,  well  and  good.  But  the  proce- 
dures Mid  polirie:;  v.h.cii  ;.a\f  l.ccn  .set  by 
duly  elected  representatives  (>f  the  people 
must  be  obeyed,  not  only  by  the  majority 
which  Eupi'wrts  otir  system  of  trovernment 
but  by  the  minority  which  oppcses  It. 

Any  other  cour.se  is  a  negation  of  majority 
rule  and  an  invitation  to  anarchy. 


Russi?  Revifited 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEN  lATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof.  Ar- 
thur J.  May,  for  30  years  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter and  currently  univcr.'^ity  historian, 
made  an  extensive  trip  recently  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  wrote  about  it  in  a  se- 
ries of  articles  m  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle.  Professor  May  brings 
a  broad  perspective  to  his  wnitings  be- 
cause of  his  years  as  a  scholar  of  Euro- 
l>ean  histon,'  and  his  exten.sive  travel  and 
research  abroad.  For  his  book  "The 
Hapsburg  Monarchy,"  he  was  awarded 
the  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  Prize  by  the 
American  Historical  Association.  During 
10  trips  abroad  he  has  conferred  witli 
leaders  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  has  carried  out  research  on 
both  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  and  two 
Pulbright  f^rants. 

This  was  Professor  May's  third  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  share  his  observations  of  conditions 
he  found.  1  include  a  number  of  his  ar- 
ticles to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[From   the  nochester    (N.Y.  i    Democn.t  and 

Chrcnicle.  Dec,  15.  1967! 

Ri-.s.siA  Hevi-sited:   Ivan  No  Longkr 

Dl.~DAI.VS     TjP.'? 

Hotels  in  European  Russian  cities  .-.ro  gen- 
erally of  very  gO-)d  quality.  The  food,  if 
somewhat  monotonous,  i^  abundant.  Tip- 
ping, once  regarded  ::s  a  mark  of  bourgeois 
decadence,  is  no-*'  .videly  pr.Tctireri  .sho.-p.r. - 
is  done  at  ordinary  Soviet  storer  or  in  sreciai 
Ehops  where  only  hard  lorelen  currency  is 
iiccepted.  Prices  are  :n  .American  dollars. 

Photographinp  military  installatlor.'^  o'.'  f."i- 
cilities  regarded  as  essential  m  national  de- 
fense, such  .IS  railways,  is  foibidden,  Tnklrg 
of  pictures  of  slum  p.reas  or  of  other  p.itcn- 
lial.y  cmbarr.Tsslne  subjects  may  result  In 
an  unpleasant  incident 

Yet  camera  addicts  f.re  allowed  much  r.ior':? 
freedom  than  in  1939  u-  1955.  My  wife,  'vvho 
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had  chartfe  of  the  photogr.\phlc  division  for 
us    brought  bark  hundreds  of  pictures 

Leningrad  originally  St  Petersburg  and 
briefly  Petrograd  i  *as  srrubbed  up  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution  Pules  .ilong  the  principal  streets 
were  festtx>ned  with  electric  lights  wrapped 
in  red  c-loth 

Huge  portraits  of  Vladimir  I  L.enln,  of 
K.irl  Mitrx  and  FYederlch  Engels  founding 
f.ithers  of  the  Communis*  creed  and  of  the 
top  personalities  In  the  present  Soviet  hier- 
archy decorated  brilliantly  lighted  buildings 
Interspersing  the  pictures  were  large  50s  Red 
flags  and  bunting  were  everywhere  Not  ince 
in  three  weeks  in  the  USSR  did  I  see  a 
portrait  of  Josef  Stalin  or  of  Nlkita  Kru- 
shchev— nor  even  hear  their  names  men- 
tioned 

Moored  m  the  Neva  River  was  the  cruiser 
Aurora  from  which  the  shot  was  flred  in  No- 
vember 1917  that  gave  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  the  upheaval  It.  too  was  gaily 
decorated  and  Inspected  by  a  stream  of 
sightseers 

Sidewallts  of  Leningrad  teemed  with  pe- 
destrians by  day  and  night,  for  all  citizens 
had  at  least  a  four-day  holiday  during  the 
festivities  Men  in  military  uniforms  were 
abundant  Ciown  Nevsky  Prospekt.  the  broad 
and  .str;ught  Plfth  Avenue  of  the  city,  a 
contingent  uf  Young  Pioneers  marched  on 
parade  They  wore  blue  Jackets,  red  scarfs 
and  gray  caps,  and  were  accompanied  by 
tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles  Traffic 
w,us  brought  to  a  halt 

Tt^nagers  5teppe<l  :ip  .md  inc)ulred  If  we 
were  interested  In  changing  money,  which 
Is  unlawful  Urchins  olTenng  Soviet  pins 
of  various  kinds  asked  in  flawless  English 
for   'chewing  gum,"  or  even  "Chlcleta." 

Throngs  lined  Nevsky  Prospekt  to  catch  a 
glimpse  oi  Leonid  I  Brezhnev  general  sec- 
reUiry  of  the  Communist  Party  and  of  Alek- 
sel  N  Kosygin.  Soviet  pnme  minister,  who 
paid  a  state  visit  They  .sU)od  in  an  open 
car.  preceded  by  a  fleet  of  motorcycles,  driven 
so  fast  that  there  wa*.  scarcely  time  to  snap 
a  picture  of  them  Could  It  be  that  they  were 
fearful  of  an  attack  '  Big  black  Zlm  automo- 
biles and  smaller  cars  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  motorcade 

Soviet  citizens  look  upon  Leningrad  as  a 
sacred  place  bee  luse  of  the  heroic  defense 
and  resistance  during  World  War  II  Nazi 
Invaders  vowed  to  destroy  this  most  beauti- 
ful of  Russian  cit.es  A  grotesque  monument 
nine  mile^  out  marks  the  high  point  of 
German  penetration  Two  Soviet  soldiers, 
ramr'xl  straight,  stand  on  guard 

For  900  days  the  defenders  of  the  city 
displayed  legendary  courage  Upwards  >! 
600.000  citizens  perished  and  nearly  as  many 
more  were  evacuated  Small  wonder  that 
Leningrad  was  awarded  the  distinction  of 
"Hero  City  '  The  monument  raised  m  Pls- 
karevskaya  Center  carries  the  inscription. 
Nobody  .ind  nothing  is  forgotten  " 

Leningraders  speak  with  pride  of  their 
coiuparatr.ely  new  Metro'  or  subway  sys- 
tem which  links  up  the  city  center  with  the 
outlying  districts  The  network  is  under- 
going expansion  One  suoway  escalator  that 
I  used  required  two  minutes  to  move  from 
top  to  bottom-  tjie  longest,  I  haie  seen  any- 
where 

I  FYom   the   Rochester    iNY  i    Democrat   and 

Chronicle.  Pec.  18.  1967  | 

Ri^.-.i.\  Revisited    Le.ningbad  Keeps  Relics  of 

Czars 

In  Leningrad,  handsome  architectural  en- 
sembles, ornamental  bridges  over  canals,  and 
monuments  from  the  pre-Communlst  era 
have  been  preserved  carefully 

Even  equestrian  statues  )f  Czar  Peter  the 
Great  and  of  the  Iron  Czar"  Nicholas  I. 
valued  for  their  artistic  qualities,  still  stand 
as  they  have  for  generations. 

Toward    one    end    of    Nevsky    Prospekt    Is 
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the  large,  colonnaded  Kazan  Cathedral, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
Nap<jleon  I  Today  It  Is  a  Museum  of  Religion 
and  .Atheism 

Walls  are  loaded  with  pictures,  cartoons, 
and  monographs  rldlcul'iig  religion  and  pok- 
ing fun  at  churches  The  Darwinian  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  human  species  is  lavishly 
Illustrated  Priests  and  bishops,  invariably 
portrayed  as  big,  fat  slobs,  are  shown  ex- 
tracting money  or  other  gifts  from  credulous 
nit-n  ;tnd  wnmen 

Letters  by  churchmen  and  photographs 
depict  them  trafficking  with  Nazis  during 
the  war  Relics,  statues,  and  t>thcr  religious 
pieces  have  been  assembled  liere  from 
abandoned  churches  all  over  Russia  Ex- 
hibitions iif  science,  such  .is  .i  Sputnik  soar- 
ing into  the  heavens,  are  plentiful 

A  woman  guide  explains  the  antt-rellglous 
displays  to  a  CDmpaiu  of  \iiung  teenagers, 
who  listen  with  rapt  .ittentlon  A  basement 
section  that  I  saw  In  1955,  describing  the 
horrors  and  brutalities  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  religion,  is  now  closed  to  the  pvibllc. 

JiWit  as  Paris  has  Its  Louvre  ;ind  Washing- 
ton its  National  Gallery,  so  Leningrad  boasts 
Its  famous  Hermitage  Museum  It  occupies 
the  v/ist  green  Winter  Palace,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  czars  The  museum  and  adjoin- 
ing structures  are  said  to  contain  3  mlllUm 
ait  objects  Among  them  are  masterpieces  by 
Lefinardo  da  V'lncl  and  Titian,  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt 

To  see  the  entire  collection  requires  a  walk 
of  18  miles'  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
when  visiting  an  art  gallery  the  wise  thing 
to  do  IS  to  nnd  out  which  treasures  have  been 
placed  oil  postcards — for  they  are  the  best 
Pick  out  live  pieces,  ob.serve  them,  and  de- 
part One  would  need  weeks  and  weeks  to  do 
anything  approaching  justice  to  the  Hermit- 
age resfiurces 

.Across  the  Neva  River  is  the  Peter  and 
Paul  Fortress  originally  raised  to  delend  the 
city  ag.ainst  attack  and  subsequently  con- 
verted inui  .1  pn.son  Guides  dwell  at  length 
on  the  hardships  intlictcd  upon  generations 
of  Russian  revolutionaries  who  were  incarcer- 
ated here  In  the  era  of  the  czars 

No  reference  Is  made,  of  course,  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Stalinist  labor  camps,  such  as 
Vorkuta.  Inmates  were  known  to  indulge  in 
cannibalism  and  women  prisoners  begged  to 
be  made  pregnant  so  that  they  could  obtain 
.1  motherhood  remission'  (rom  their  sen- 
tences According  to  one  estimate,  a  million 
victims  perished  at  Vorkuta,  which  ranked 
in  barbarity  with  Auschwitz  and  other  pens 
of  Nazi  sadistry. 

[From   the  Rochester    (NY  i    Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Dec.  19.  1967 1 

Russia   Rf-visIttd     "Some   Doc   Hoitse"   Real 

Palace 

(  By  .Arthur  J    May  i 

The  Palace  of  Young  Pioneers  I  visited 
has  360  rooms.  Decades  ago  it  was  the  home 
of  the  widow  of  Czar  -Alexander  III  and  her 
four  dogs.  "Some  dog  house,"  someone  was 
heard  to  remark  wryly. 

Now  it  IS  the  neighborhood  gathering  place 
for  youngsters  from  6  to  16  years  of  age. 
.Are  the  children  from  homes  with  good  in- 
comes?" I  inquired  .And  the  Indignant  reply 
came  back  '.No.  they  come  .dike  from  fami- 
lies of  .Academicians  (nearly  the  highest 
paid  element  in  the  land)  .and  Irom  homes 
of  charwomen  " 

On  .a  stairwav  are  large  pictures  of  soviet 
worthies  playing  games  with  children  Lenin 
Is  portrayed  studying  a  book  and  writing. 

Some  2.00(7  children  come  to  the  Palace 
dally  A  dozen  were  being  taught  how  to  play 
chess  while  a  picture  of  Lenin  playing  chess 
gazed  down  .A  club  of  young  cosmonauts  was 
being  instructed  In  radio  operation  and  para- 
chute jumping 

Girls  from  8  to  13  put  on  a  demonstration 
of   folk   dancing  with  accordion  music.  On 
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invitation.  I  Joined  In  but  I  Just  could  not 
get  in  step  with  the  happy,  energetic 
youngsters 

A  matron  a.ssured  me  that  the  Glassboro. 
N  J  meeting  of  President  Joiuison  and  Pre- 
mier Koskgln  in  June  was  reported  in  det.iill 
In  the  Soviet  press  and  on  TV  screens  "We 
are  doing  our  best  (or  (North)  Vietnam." 
she  remarked  later  But  there  is  a  limit 
We  can't  .sacrifice  more  We're  doing  a  good 
deal,  too.  for  India  and  the  -African  coun- 
tries 

"The  Chinese""  That  is  a  \ery  painful  sub- 
ject for  us  rhe  so-called  cultural  rc\olutlon' 
out  there  shows  that  the  opposition  to  Mao — 
a  pro-Ru.sslan  element  is  being  suppressed. 
The  Peking  cliarge  that  the  .Sfivlet  Union 
has  abandoned  Marx-Leninlsm  is  false  All 
Chinese  students  who  were  in  Russia  have 
been  called  home  by  their  government,"  she 
said 

.\n  evening  at  the  ice  circus  v^'as  .i  mcm- 
or.-ible  Leningrad  diversion.  The  hall  seats 
about  3,000  in  30  sharply  rising  tiers  .An 
orchestra  was  in  a  balcony,  high  up  at  the 
rear  Tlie  [lerformance  was  late  m  starting 
and  patrons  expressed  their  feelings  by  clap- 
ping in  unison 

Trumpeters  sounded  off  .An  impassioned 
young  orator  declaimed  :vs  [)hotographs  of 
the  revolutionary  events  of  1917  fl.ashed  on 
a  screen  Men  and  women  skaters  presented 
fancy  numbers  on  the  ice  rink  with  comic 
actors  and   diverting  clowns  mixed  in 

Three  big  brown  bears  and  a  little  cvib  put 
on  a  skating  act.  One  washed  clothes  in  a 
tub. 

Between  the  acts,  patrons  wandered  about 
irt  the  foyer  and  smoked  I  noticed  that 
clothing  and  shoes  were  better  than  in  1955 
Women  do  not  wear  much  jewelry,  few  have 
necklaces  Wrist  watches,  however,  were  ciuile 
common  Not  one  person  In  50  had  spectacles 

Back  at  the  show,  women  skaters  per- 
formed in  formal  evening  dresses,  their  in.ile 
partners  In  white  ties  .ind  tails.  CHrl  gym- 
nasts showed  .•vstonishing  prowess  on  a  rope 
high  in  the  hall  Five  brown  bears  played 
in  a  hockey  game  .aid  the  audience  roared 
appreciation    when    a    goal    wi\,s    scored. 

"Better  than  Barnuni  .md  Bailey."  I  heard 
.an  American  comment 

(From   the   Rochester    iNYi    Democrat  .md 
Chronicle,  Dec    20.  1967 1 

Russia  Revisited:  Soviet  Mvscle  in  Red 

.Sqvare 

(By  Arthur  J    May) 

Nov.  7  in  Moscow  l^egan  cold  and  foggy. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  clim.ix  and  crown  of 
the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  In  the  morning  a  mon- 
ster parade  passed  through  the  vast  Red 
Square  before  the  most  prominent  .Soviet 
personalities 

The  par.ide  was  not  scheduled  to  start 
until  10.  but  my  wife  and  I  at  7:20  took  tip 
poBitions  at  a  street  curb  a  couple  hundred 
yards  from  Red  Square  and  on  a  direct  line 
from  the  Lenin  Mausoleum  We  brought  along 
a  stool  on  which  to  stand  in  order  to  take 
pictures.  I  sat  on  it  while  waiting. 

Within  half  .in  hour  a  solid  mass  of  hu- 
manity extended  from  the  curbing  back  to 
the  line  of  buildings.  A  Czech-speaking 
counterpart  of  Fatty  .Arbuckle  jnished  in- 
sistently against  me  on  one  side,  while  the 
pink-coated  arm  of  a  British  woman  tried  to 
guillotine  me  on  the  other.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  time  .inyone  breathed  the  pres- 
sure was  intensified. 

By  clapping  my  hands  .ind  wriculing  my 
toes.  I  managed  to  conteract  the  cold  Luck- 
ily, the  sun  soon  started  to  climb  over  the 
Kremlin  ind  kept  on  climbing,  making  the 
day  the  warmest  lor  that  day  in  90  years,  it 
was  reported. 

Buildings  all  about  were  decorated  with 
flags,  banners,  large  50s.  and  slogans  in  many 
languages.  "Workers  of  the  World  Unite,"  was 
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one.  Portraits  of  Ri-sslan  government  and 
party  leaders  flanked  larger  pictures  of  Lenin. 

Tanks  and  jeeps  lined  up  In  ordered  col- 
umns in  the  Square  In  front  of  us.  Smstftly 
(Ire.ssed  detachments  of  soldiers  marched  In 
a  Soviet  version  of  the  old  Prussian  goose- 
step. 

An  American  loudly  lamented  that  It  was 
too  cold  and  foggy  to  get  good  results  with 
his  Polaroid  Nevertheless,  the  pictures  he 
took  evoked  murmurs  of  amazement  from  the 
Soviet  police  standing  around 

The  foremost  leaders  of  world  communism. 
I  later  learned,  assembled  In  Red  Square. 
But  there  were  conspicuous  absentees — 
China's  Mao  Tse-tung,  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba, 
and  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Rumor  had  it  that  illness  prevented  the 
77-year-old  Ho  from  attending. 

China  completely  boycxDtted  the  anniver- 
sary celebrations  and  Castro  reportedly  was 
at  odds  with  Russian  chiefs  over  guerilla 
warfare  theories 

Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  appeared, 
though  the  Moscow  press  let  it  be  known 
that  his  type  of  Communism  was  not  as 
blood-red  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Communist  party, 
Henry  Winston,  and  Gus  Hall,  the  party  sec- 
retary, led  a  delegation  from  the  U.S. 

Shortly  before  10.  figures  could  be  detected 
moving  about  on  the  Lenin  Mausoleum.  As 
soon  as  the  great  bell  on  the  Kremlin's 
Spasskaya  Tower  sounded  the  hour,  the  fes- 
tivities   got    underway. 

Loud  speakers  carried  short  talks  delivered 
by  men  on  the  mausoleum.  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Andrei  Grechko  declared,  "The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  October  (old  style 
calendar)  Revolution  is  a  festive  day  for  the 
world"s  working  class  .  .  Imperialism  and  Its 
main  bulwark  the  United  States — are  striv- 
ing to  check  the  course  of  mankind's  devel- 
opment " 

The  colorful  pageant  ranged  all  the  way 
from  horse-drawn  machine  pun  carts  to  a  co- 
lossal missile  hauled  on  an  eight-wheeled 
tractor. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  parade  were  men 
dre.ssed  a*  revolutionary  commissars  carrvlng 
famous  banners  of  the  Soviet  army  and 
cavalry  troops  in  old  Red  uniforms.  Armored 
cars  bore  placards  reading  "Death  to  Capital." 

Parachutists  wearing  red  berets  and  ma- 
rines with  blue  ones  were  Ijrigaded  with 
contingents  from  other  branches  of  the  So- 
viet armed  forces.  Then  came  an  arresting 
display  of  Soviet  rocket  and  artillery  weap- 
ons. Most  of  the  missiles,  it  was  said,  were 
new  or  improved  in  design. 

I  was  cramped  by  sitting  so  long, on  the 
stool  and,  in  order  to  resist  pressure  on  me, 
I  stood  tip.  Since  I  had  on  a  tall  Russian  cap. 
I  obscured  the  view  of  those  behind  me.  and 
voices  in  13  laneuages  shouted  what 
amounted  t-o.    "For  lieaven's  sake,  sit  down." 

I  obeyed. 

(From   the   Rochester    iN.Y. i    Democrat   and 
Chronicle.  Dec    21.    19671 

Russia  Revisited:   Fireworks  Finale  to 

Celebration 

(By  Arthur  J.  May) 

Hour  after  hour,  civilians  paraded  by  lug- 
ging banners  and  transparencies  recalling 
the  50-year-old  Soviet  record  ir  industry,  ag- 
riculture, living  standards,  scientific  ad- 
vances and  education.  Floats  somberly  re- 
called Soviet  battles  in  World  War  II. 

Masses  of  flowers,  imitation  branches  of 
leaves,  streamers,  placards,  balloons,  en- 
hanced the  picturesqueness  of  the  whole 
allair.  Some  groups  sang  or  yelled  as  they 
moved  along,  but  in  general  marchers  and 
spectators  Impressed  me  as  careworn — or  ijer- 
haps  solemn  would  be  more  accurate. 

Police  hauled  off  an  inebriated  youth,  one 
of  three  I  noticed  all  morning. 

Sidewalk  stands   selling  coffee,   hot  dogs. 
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and  chocolate  bars  did  a  brisk  business. 
Portable  toilets  were  provided  and  from  one 
of  them  urine  coursed  down  the  pavement. 

Surprisingly,  several  men  engaged  in  a  vio- 
lent altercation  wrtth  policemen,  though 
what  the  issue  was  I  coyld  not  puzzle  out 

At  nightfall,  buildings  along  Red  Square, 
the  Kremlin,  and  ships  anchored  in  the 
Moscow  River  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
As  though  hanging  from  the  sky  Itself,  a 
massive  representation  of  Lenin  looked  down 
upon  the  multitudes  that  gathered  in  Red 
Square  and  .i.djacent  areas  Tliey  had  tlieir 
reward  in  the  biggest  (that's  the  way  things 
are  done  In  this  big  country)  and  most  spec- 
tacular display  of  fireworks  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

Then  Muscovites,  young,  old,  middle-aged 
trudged  to  their  apartment  dwellings. 

Nov.  7,  1967,  in  Moscow  was  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

What  are  called  skyscrapers  in  "Stalinist 
b.\roque"  architecture  testify  to  the  fondness 
of  the  late  marshal  for  bigness  and  ""gr.'^iiid- 
omanla."  Seven  of  these  lofty  structures — 
two  of  them  tourist  hotels-  loom  up  in  .my 
panoramic  view  of  Moscow 

The  most  glittering  Stalinist  shov^-p.ecc  is 
the  immense  new  university,  raised  Ciii  ilie 
Lenin  (or  Sparrow)  Hills,  above  a  bend  in 
the  Moscow  River  and  well  removed  Irom  the 
center  of  the  city, 

T\\e  university  complex  is  crowned  by  a 
central  edifice  of  32  stories  and  admirably 
advertises  the  Soviet  commitment  to  eciuca- 
tlon.  Laboratories,  classrooms,  and  living 
qu.irters  for  faculty  :.nd  students  compare 
favor.Hbly  witli  the  best  in  Europe.  The  cor- 
ridor-, we  were  told,  if  laid  end  to  end  would 
cover  '.26  miles. 

The  taste  for  bigness  in  construction  did 
not  end  with  the  passing  of  Marshal  .Stalin. 
A  new"  Lenin  Stadium  for  sporting  events 
teats  103,000,  and  the  Hotel  Bossiya.  now 
lelng  pushed  to  completion,  will  accommo- 
date 6.J00  guests.  Tall  structures  in  which 
glass  is  extensively  used  are  L-oing  up.  An 
enormous  building  will  house  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  A.ssistance  ( Comecon ) , 
which  aims  to  integrate  the  economies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Communist 
st-iter  of  Europe. 

The  huge  residential  blocks  and  factories, 
■--chools.  welfare  and  recreational  structures 
thrown  up  quickly  after  World  War  II  have 
a  bleak,  barrack-like  appearance  Many  look 
shabby  .ind  are  poorly  maintained. 

That  is  true,  too,  for  the  unprepossessing 
United  St.ites  Embassy.  Soviet  soldiers  ire  on 
duty  .Tt  the  portal.  When  I  tried  to  close  the 
dooi"  en  the  rickety  f^levator.  pieces  of  the 
frame  fell  into  my  hand.  Offices  resemble  rab- 
bit warrens.  The  room  holding  the  telephone 
exchange  is  scarcely  larger  thnn  a  lien  coop. 

Tile  American  personnel  In  this  extremely 
important  and  highly  sensitive  diplomatic 
post  are  grossly  inadequ.ite.  Housing  is  one 
explanation  for  the  deplorable  situation. 
While  a  few  of  the  officers  iiv"  in  the  Em- 
bassy itself,  most  of  ihem  have  quarters  in 
apartment  houses  shired  with  r^fficial  repre- 
sentatives from  other  cour.tnes. 

Moscow  authorities  are  reluctant  to  al- 
locate more  living  space  to  Americans  than 
to  Czechoslovaks,  say. 

The  Soviet  diplomatic  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington equals  our  corps  in  .Moscow  In  size. 
but  the  Russians  also  take  alons  cooks  and 
maids  which  the  Americans  do  not. 

Another  liandicap  is  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied Americans  with  first-class  facility  in  the 
Russian  language.  The  officers  with  v^-hom  I 
talked  impressed  me  as  knowledgeable  and 
thoroughly  competent. 

It  was  reassuring  to  learn  that  the  Embas- 
sy feel  that  American  press  correspondents 
stationed  in  Moscow  furnish  their  readers 
with  balanced  and  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  what  is  happening  inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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I  From    the   Rochestert    NY  )    Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  Dec.  22,  1967 1 

Russia  Revisited  :    Supplies  Ample,  but 

Prices  High 

(By  Arthur  J.  May  » 

Consumer  goods  supplies  in  Moscow  v^'ere 
substantially  increased  for  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee celebration  Stores  were  thronged  v>"ith 
eager  customers.  .Some  of  the  prices  I  noted 
on  Gorky  .Street,  the  leading  shopping  thor- 
oughfare. v.'orp:  .Sausage.  "M  a  poui.d.  coar.-^e- 
grained  oeef.  50  cents  a  jjound;  wool  socks. 
*2  to  5'3,50;  opera  pumps.  $33  to  S.44:  low.  felt- 
lined  boots  for  women,  S.33  to  $70 

Men's  suits  were  priced  frfiii  J66  (35  to 
$162.80.  The  wages  of  a  skilled  Muscovite 
artisan  range  from  $100  to  $110  .i  month 

.A  typical  day's  menu  lor  the  tours  read 
tins  way: 

Breakfast  (thankfully  not  of  the  meager 
Continental  variety  i  :  Yogurt  (for  those  who 
rclisli  that  beverage),  v^'heat  cereal,  a  boiled 
egg.  rolls  or  excellent  bread,  a  generous  serv- 
ing of  butter,  and  coffee. 

At  mid-day:  Tomato  salad,  thick  borsch, 
a  very  large  perch,  boiled  potatoes,  oread  and 
butter  .and  an  orange. 

Evening:  A  pleasing  portion  of  black  cav- 
iar, sausage  and  whipped  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  a  sweet  roll  with  slices  of  ap))le 
deftly  tucked  inside  and  tea 

Two  other  Americans  and  I  engaged  a  taxi 
to  take  us  to  an  entertainment  center,  Tlie 
light  over  the  cab  nieter  was  dim,  and  the 
charge  kept  mounting  ominously.  We  checked 
our  resources  t-o  see  whether  v.-e  had  enough 
rubles  to  pay  for  the  trip.  When  we  re^ich^d 
our  destination  the  meter  read  10  rubles.  20 
kopecks — or  about  $11.25.  We  w,'ere  aghast, 
though  our  mood  changed  radically  when  the 
driver  let  us  know  that  the  cost  v."as  (^nly  one 
ruble  and  two  kopecks,  about  $1.20 — not  bad 
at  all  for  half  an  hour".<;  Journey. 

Tourists,  native  and  foreign,  trooped  in 
great  numbers  to  the  Moscow  Exhibition  of 
Economic  Achievement 

On  the  w.Ty,  I  saw  many  (-ne  or  iwo-story 
weather-ljcaten  hovels  in  a  Moscow  slum  dis- 
trict. Yet  even  here  not  a  scrap  of  paper  lit- 
tered the  sidewalks  Men  and  v,'omen  sweepers 
with  long  br(3oms  made  of  brush  keep  streets 
ai.d  pavements  immaculately  clean. 

Close  by  the  Exhibition  Hall  :s  a  plist/ening 
metal  shaft  extolling  the  Soviet  achievement 
,n   space   science. 

Inside  the  park  each  c  f  the  15  republicB  in 
the  U.S.S.R,  has  a  pavilion  for  display  of  its 
agricultural  and  industrial    productions. 

Spotted  iibout  the  grounds  are  motor  velii- 
clcs.  lielicopters  among  them,  various  types 
of  iurplanes.  railway  rolling  stock,  and  rep- 
licas of  Snutniks  and  space  rockets  which 
attracted  Iter  the  largest  crowd  of  onlookers. 

An  agricultural  section  contains  a  carefully 
tended  apple  orchard.  There  is  a  big  statue  of 
an  ear  of  corn.  Can  this  be  a  silent  tribute 
•  o  that  forgcttei-  man,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
the  most  vocal  sponsor  of  expansion  in  Soviet 
corn  production? 

The  charming  Intourlst  guide  confessed 
that  as  a  city  girl  she  knew  little  about  farm- 
ing, although  she  was  aware  that  loaves  of 
bread  did  net  grow  on  trees. 

I  Prom   the  Rochester    (NY.)    Democrat   .ind 

Chronicle.  I>ec,  25.  1967] 

Russia  Revisitfd:  Night  at  Ballet  O-ne  of 

Pi  EAStlRE 

(By  Arthur  J.  May) 

My  stay  in  Moscow  would  not  have  Vycen 
complete  had  I  not  had  an  evening  at  the 
v^'orld  famous  Bolshoi  Theater  ballet.  Tlie 
theater  Itself,  though  old,  has  been  renovated 
into  a  glittering  palace  suggestive  of  the 
great  Opera  House  in  Vienna. 

Tlie  performance  attracted  a  c«ipacity  pa- 
tronage of  2.500.  First  came  an  exquisite 
classical  dance  in  tiiree  parts.  Uncanny  pre- 
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cislon    of    movement    matched    the    radiant 
emotionalism  of  the  entourage 

The  supreme  presentation  wis  "Don 
Quixote.  ■  featuring  the  25-year-old  balleri- 
na. Yekaterlna  Maxlmova.  a  pupil  of  the  Im- 
mortal ORlina  Ulanova.  and  reg.irded  as  the 
finest  dancer  -vf  her  orneratlon  Regal  grace 
complemented  her  physical  beauty 

The  story  revolves  .iround  competition  fr>r 
the  .iffectlong  of  the  wonderful  ballerina  with 
the  srreat  Vialllev  winning  out  At  one  point 
a  donkey  and  a  horse  .vppear  on  the  staije 
Attractive  suige  settings  and  colorful  Spanish 
covtumes  added  to  the  Rayety  of  the  ballet 

Thunderous  appl.iuse  broke  iooee  when  the 
curtain  fell  Bunches  of  flowers  were  tiissed 
on  the  staite  .ls  the  dancers  res.oonded  Ka  cur- 
tain call  after  curtiiln  call  The  final  offering 
w;va  an  odd.  light-hearted  little  ballet.  Utled 
••Ooclo^,"  in  the  avant  garde  category  and 
danced  without  particular  /est  or  distinction. 
Communist  dancers  you  discover  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  caplfciUst  dancers 

On  .irujther  occasion.  I  watched  the  superb 
M.iya  Plisetliaya  In  a  shortened  version  of 
•  Swin  Lake  '  Holder  of  the  Leran  Prize 
Laureate  B<uiep  the  highest  Soviet  award  for 
artistic  eminence.  this  older  baJlertna 
(thouith  y^'U  W'luirt  never  rjees  -ihe  .s  42 1. 
wtlk  retire  soon  and  probably  devote  herself 
to  tflai-h;Bflf. 

One  of  tJie  secrete  if  indeed  it  is  that)  of 
the  global  revwiira  of  Mi^soow  ballet  is  the 
choreographic  trainir.!»  c^Jmmenced  at  the  age 
of  9  jr  10  At  the  Bulshoi  Theater  School  .Ap- 
plicants are  r.,?oroiis;y  screened  and.  if  ac- 
cepted, taught  the  fundamentals  and  the 
dazzling  techniques  of  the  h.ghly  cultivated 
bttllet  art  if  lormer  iUige  .-elebnties. 

In  the  box  with  me  at  'he  Bolaiiol  Theater 
was  a  youru;  soldier  frtim  the  provinces 
spending  his  rlrst  aight  in  Moacow  Before 
ent<*rtng  m..."_iry  service  he  was  a  f.ictory 
worker  How  m-tny  youths  of  other  xiantrleB 
with  h.s  background.  I  wondered,  would  have 
picked  the  bailet — even  the  Bolshol — for  an 
evening'3  entertainment.  When  I  offered  him 
a  biu  of  chocolate,  he  declined  xi  first,  plac- 
ing his  right  hand  over  his  heart,  a  charac- 
teristic Russian  gesture  of  ijrautude.  A  little 
later  he  accejHed  the  candy,  withdrew  from 
his  seat,  aid  returned  with  a  large  bottle  of 
lenionjxle  :i>r  ne' 

Not  f.ir  :roxn  Red  Square  is  the  huge  i  how 
often  that  word  or  a  sim.lar  one  must  be 
written  about  things  Rusaian)  Lenin  Mu- 
seum. It  Is  tilled  with  pictures  of  Lenin,  the 
civiUaji  and  military  clothes  he  wore,  a  rep- 
lica of  his  book-lined  study,  a  Rolls-Rovce 
In  which  he  had  ridden,  and  volumes  oi  his 
wriatigs  transiated  into  110  !anguat;es. 

A  docunienuiry  aim  recalls  major  events  m 
Lenin's  revolutionary  c;ireer  ami  reproduces 
excerpts  from  his  speechee  On  the  platform, 
he  wai  extraLH-dlnarlly  dynamic,  spoke  In 
sharp  itaccato  sentences,  :Uid  gestured  vigor- 
ouiy — all  calculated  tx)  sway  m.t-sses  of  men. 
A  complete  tour  of  the  Museum  would  take 
two  hours  of  steady  walking 

"Why  Is  there  nothing  here  about  Leon 
Trotsky'" — second  only  to  Lenin  himself  in 
ttie  BolahevTk  sag.; — I  aske<l.  all  innocence 
and  guile.  "I  don't  know  the  i;ulde  re- 
sponded blandly,  but  .liter  a  bit  of  reflection 
iirdded,  Trotsky  disagreed  with  many  of 
Lenin  3  policies  He  did  not  want  peace  "  And 
that  w.LS  th.it 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Spitzer 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISC'iNSTJ* 

LN  THE  HOUbE  OF  HfiPREdENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  19SS 

Mr    SCHADEBERG    Mr    Speaker,  on 
Jaiiuaiy  18  Dr  Robert  R.  Spitzer.  ol  my 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hometown  of  Burlington.  Wi.«  .  was  hon- 
ored as  the  Mllwaulcee  .sales  iind  market- 
int;  executive  of  the  year  TTie  sales  and 
marketing  executives  of  Milwaukee  be- 
stowed the  honor  which  wa^  well  de- 
.set'ved 

It  ha.s  been  my  pleasure  to  be  a  Kood 
friend  of  Bob  Spit/er  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  ijratified  that  he  has  been  .sinpled 
out  for  an  award  which  further  points 
out  his  ouUslandinK  record  as  the  chief 
execuiue  offlcer  of  the  Murphy  Prod- 
ucts Co.  of  Burlinaton. 

I  include  the  sales  and  marketing 
executives'  brief  writeup  of  the  accom- 
pU.shmrnt.s  of  Bob  l-^iJitzer  in  the  Record 
at  thi.s  point,  as  follows: 

Dr  Spllzer  and  the  Murphy  Products 
Company  have  had  an  outstandingly  buc- 
cessful  year  of  increased  sales  and  earn- 
ings following  a  series  of  successful  years 
plus  an  outstanding  personal  contribution 
.in  the  part  of  Dr  Spitzer  to  his  company, 
ills  industry,  his  university,  his  community. 
st.ite  and  the  nation. 

Sales  of  the  Murphy  Products  Company 
have  Increased  12  6  ^  In  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing 1967  vs.  1966  with  .i  52.3  b  incresise  in 
income  The  average  percent  Increase  in  In- 
come iliirlng  the  l.ust  three  years  was  26  8     . 

The  Murphy  Products  Company  Is  a  lead- 
ing manufacturer  In  animal  and  poultry 
feeds 

Dr  Spitzer  Is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  born 
in  Waukesha  County.  He  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  ind  received  his 
Master  of  Science  degree  and  his  Phd  award 
in  animal  nutrition- -all  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  He  came  to  the  Murphy  Prod- 
ucts Company  as  Director  of  Research  but 
•has  made  his  main  lontnbutlon  In  develop- 
ing a  sales  organization  of  young  men  that 
were  born  and  r.iised  on  a  tarm.  who  under- 
stood the  problems  and  the  opportunities  in 
luumal  .igrlculture  and  serving  the  farmer- 
businessman  of  today. 

Dr  Spitzer  conducts  his  own  sales  meet- 
lugs  with  his  sales  force,  with  dealers  and 
consumer  groups.  He  becomes  the  sales- 
man fur  his  company  handling  major  new 
accounts. 

He  recently  developed  a  special  account  in- 
volving a  duck  operitlon  feeding  In  excess  of 
200  000  ducks  for  market  annually  Murphy 
Prixlucts  will  furnish  the  leed  for  the  Sentry 
Food  stores  recently  announced  egg  factory 
wluch  win  house  IHO.OOO  hens,  producing  al- 
most 10,000  dozen  of  eggs  dally 

The  Sales  A  Marketing  Executive* — Intcr- 
natioUiU  are  '.  ery  much  interested  in  devel- 
oping agri-business  and  will  be  very  pleased 
with  the  accomplishments  of  Dr  Spitzer  and 
the  Murphy  Products  Company.  Agri-busi- 
ness also  happens  to  be  the  No  1  contributor 
to  Wisconsin  economy 

Bob  Spitzer  is  currently  the  President  of 
the  .American  Feed  Manufacturers  .Associa- 
tion. He  Is  also  a  past  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  International  Alumni 
Association.  He  has  found  time  to  appear 
tjefore  600  audiences  and  1.000,000  pe<jple 
on  .\mencaniEm.  Following  his  tour  of  Rus- 
sia as  .1  representative  il  the  United  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  his  talks  became 
so  ptipular  that  he  produced  a  film  of  his 
message  that  was  distributed  to  those  orga- 
niitatlons  at  which  he  was  unable  to  make 
personal  spe.iklng  .ippearances  For  this  tilm 
he  received  the  Freedom  Foundation  Award. 
He  has  appe.trfd  before  major  marketing  and 
uuuefsity  audiences  on  such  topics  as  Free- 
dom Mightier  Than  Missiles'  and  Lets 
Kni-p  our  Stake  in  Tomorrow  '• 

Dr  Spilzer  has  also  found  time  to  serve 
his  local  comniuiuty  as  President  of  the  Ro- 
tary. Deacon  of  his  churchi  President  of  the 
local  hi«pital;  he  is  i»ctlve  In  fund  raising 
and  organization  work  in  the  political  party 
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of  his  choice  He  Is  currently  .ser\liig  nn  the 
Governor's  Economic  Development  Commit- 
tee. 


The  "Pueblo"  Incident 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  Pre.<;idcnt,  the 
American  people  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  aji  indication  of  the  kind  of 
action  that  the  United  States  is  Koing  to 
take  to  avense  the  s«'l/ure  of  the  U.S. 8. 
f^eblo  by  the  North  Koreans.  As  an  in- 
dication of  the  reaction  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  I  brini:  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  three  editorials  published  In 
ne'vvspaper.s  in  that  State. 

Tlic  llist  IS  from  the  Columbia  Record. 
Columbia,  S C.  'vliich  carries  in  its  Jan- 
uary 25.  1968.  edition  a  short  editorial  en- 
titled ■Rescuc^.he  Pvehlo."  The  second 
editorial  ain>ears  In  the  Spartanburs 
Herald  of  Jan/iiary  26,  and  Is  entitled 
••The  World  knows  the  United  States 
Must  Act  on  Seiziue."  The  tliird  editorial 
apix-iiis  in  the  State  newspaper,  Colum- 
bia. S.C.,  of  January  35.  and  is  entitled 
••The  Winning  of  Wars.  "  In  all  of  these 
editorials  it  is  very  e\'ldent  that  the  pub- 
lic—at lea.st  the  South  Carolina  public- 
is  anciT  and  humiliated  and  demands 
prompt,  firm  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Columbia  (SC  i   Record,  Jan.  25. 

19681 

Rescue  the  •Puebi.o^' 

North  Korea  appeared  to  be  testing  the 
reaolve  .la  well  as  the  patience  of  the  United 
States  when  It  hijacked  the  U.S.  Navy  Intelli- 
gence ship,  the  Pueblo,  off  the  Communist 
country's  coast. 

If  It  IS  deamtely  confirmed  that  the  ship 
was  m  mternauonal  and  not  territorial  waters 
when  :t  was  ittackcd  and  seized,  the  United 
States  should  go  as  far  its  Invasion  If  neces- 
sary to  recapture  the  vessel  and  rescue  Its 
crew 

Quick  negotiations  should  be  .ittempted. 
but  If  the  Communists  are  adamant  or  de- 
fiant, stem  action  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
a  rash  c>f  other  incidents  which  challenge 
American  .sovereignty  and  the  will  to  protect 
our  forces  on  the  high  seas. 

IProm    the   Spartanburg    fSC)    Herald, 

J.an    26.   19681 

The  W'irld  K.nows  the  UNrrro  st.mfs  Mv.^t 

Act  on  SEi/rtiE 

The  American  people  will  stand  solidly  be- 
hind firm  and  prompt  action  to  meet  the  new 
crisis  in  Korea. 

Every  diplomat  and  every  t,'overnment 
leader  m  the  world  knows  that  the  United 
-States  simply  cannot  condone  the  seizure  of 
its  sliip  and  men. 

Nations  are  very  much  like  people.  They 
ire  composed  of  human  beings  and  their  af- 
lairs  .ir."  conducted  by  human  beings. 

They  react  to  the  same  kind  of  pressures. 
emotions  and  stimuil  as  ordinary  people— 
though  on  a  much  more  crucial  level. 

North  Korea,  in  this  Instance.  Is  acting  the 
part  of  a  UtUe  bully  trying  to  intimidate  a 
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big  guy  who  would  much  prefer  to  avoid 
c<mtUct.  Obviously,  the  big  guy  can't  let  him 
get  away  with  the  bullying,  because  that 
would  only  incur  more  serious  bullying. 

Thus,  to  avoid  a  major  brawl,  the  big  guy 
must  let  the  bully  know,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  his  intimidation  will  not  be 
allowed. 

Tills  is  the  attitude  the  United  States  must 
take  toward  .Vorth  Korea. 

We  are  obligated,  of  course,  to  follow  the 
path  that  achieves  the  purpose  with  the  least 
hazard  of  military  war.  But  that  path  must 
include  the  determination  to  use  military 
force  if  necessary. 

President  Johnson's  call-up  of  Air  Force 
and  Navy  reserves  is  a  loud  and  clear  message 
to  that  point  Its  meaning  should  be  un- 
mistakable in  North  Korea,  the  Kremlin,  and 
Pciplng. 

(Prom    the    Columbia    iS.C.l    State, 
Jan.  25.  19681 
The    Winning    of    Wars 
The  caldron  that  is  Korea  has  come  to  a 
boll  again,  this  time  to  such  intensity  that 
it  well  might  rekindle  armed  action  by  the 
United  States  against  the    "People^s  Repub- 
lic" of  North  Korea. 

With  a  Communist  temerity  fostered  by 
United  States-  and  United  Nations'  timidity, 
the  North  Koreans  have  seized  an  American 
naval  vessel,  taken  It  into  the  port  of  Won- 
san.  and  captured  its  crew  of  83  officers  and 
men,  some  of  whom  are  reported  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  All  accounts  thus 
far  indicate  that  the  USS  Pueblo  was  con- 
fronted by  iu-med  North  Korean  patrol  boats 
in  international  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
This  latest  and  gravest  incident  in  the 
continuing  struggle  to  contain  the  spread  of 
Communist  aggression  from  North  Korea 
came  within  hours  after  a  large  band  of 
North  Korean  guerrillas  had  been  thwarted 
in  a  determined  effort  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Park  of  South  Korea  and  disrupt  his 
government  at  Seoul. 

The  motives  behind  these  obviously  calcu- 
lated provocations  are  somewhat  obscure  at 
this  point.  But  they  make  It  all  the  plainer 
that  the  armed  truce  that  has  prevailed  in 
tenuous  fashion  since  1953  did  not  end  North 
Korea's  determination  to  conquer  and  com- 
munlze  all  of  Korea. 

But  If  we  are  puzzled  over  the  Communist 
motives  of  the  moment,  we  should  be  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  futility  of  "negotiat- 
ing" with  the  Comm.unlsts  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
show  of  armed  force  and  strong  will. 

We  showed  both  force  and  wllL  during  the 
early  1950's  when  the  United  States,  in  com- 
pany with  a  handful  of  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  rallied  to  the  defense  of 
South  Korea  against  the  naked  aggression 
from  the  north.  But  our  will  played  out 
once  the  invaders  had  been  driven  out  of 
South  Korea  and  we  bogged  down  at  Pan- 
munjom  in  interminable  and  inconclusive 
negotiations  which  now  have  been  going  on 
for  almost  15  years. 

We  never  really  won  the  Korean  war  and 
we  are  now  paying  the  price  of  compromise 
and  api>easement. 

We  are  seeing  latter-day  vindication  of 
the  words  imbedded  in  American  military 
history  by  that  soldier-statesman,  the  late 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 
.After  being  relieved  (by  President  Harry 
Truman )  of  command  of  the  United  Nations' 
force  in  Korea  because  of  his  efforts  to  win 
the  war,  MacArthur  gave  to  Congress  the 
essence  of  his  military  philosophy  in  this 
imperishable  declaration: 

"I  know  war  as  few  other  men  now  living 
know  it,  and  nothing  to  me  Is  more  revolt- 
ing ..  . 

"But  once  war  is  forced  uix>n  us.  there 
IS  no  other  alternative  than  to  apply  every 
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available  means  to  bring  it  to  a  swift  end. 
War's  very  object  is  victory,  not  prolonged 
indecision. 

"In  war  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
Had  we  achieved  a  true  victory  in  Korea 
in  the  1950'B,  we  would  not  today  be  teeter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  further  conflict  in  that 
strife-torn  land.  Nor.  m  our  Judgment, 
would  we  be  bleeding  m  manpower  and  re- 
sources in  the  "prolonged  indecision"  of 
Vietnam. 

The   course   of    history    and    the    cause   of 
peace    hinge — not    on    war — but    on    victory. 


The  Late  Dr.  Bob  Jones,  Sr.,  Founder  of 
Bob  Jones  University 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOXTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  16,  1968.  my  State  and 
the  Nation  lost  the  .'ervices  r,n<i  leader- 
ship of  a  great  citizen:  D.-.  liob  Jones. 
Sr.,  passed  away  in  Greer. viile.  S.C.  at 
the  age  of  84.  Dr.  Jones,  the  founder  of 
Bob  Jones  University,  was  a  reno-vned 
educator,  author,  editor,  and  friend  to 
thousands. 

An  internationally  known  evangelist 
whose  ministry  extended  over  more  tiian 
70  years.  Dr.  Jones  began  to  preach  and 
conduct  revival  meetings  in  the  countiy 
when  he  was  just  13  years  of  ape  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  the  aee  of  15.  He 
held  evangelistic  meetings  in  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  a  number 
of  foreign  lands  and  consistently  drew 
some  of  the  largest  crowds  of  any  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  in  the  20th  century. 

Dr.  Jones  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Fellowship  News,  a  national  re- 
ligious weekly.  He  wrote  a  syndicated 
column  entitled  "Comments  on  Here  and 
Hereafter,"  published  in  a  large  number 
of  American  newspapers,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books. 

He  founded  Bob  Jones  University  be- 
cause of  a  need  that  existed  for  a  truly 
Christian  university,  one  which  not  only 
taught  but  also  exemplified  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  beliefs.  It  was  during  my 
tenure  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
that  Bob  Jones  University  moved  to 
Greenville.  In  subsequent  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  I  came 
to  know  the  genuine  nature  of  Dr.  Bob 
Jones.  The  university  he  founded  has  ex- 
perienced amazing  growth  and  today  is 
the  largest  fundamental  Christian  school 
in  the  world  with  an  annual  enrollment 
of  nearly  4.000.  Bob  Jones  University  in- 
stills in  its  students  high  ideals  and 
Christian  principles  and  endeavors  to 
graduate  patriotic  citizens,  who  not  only 
•'know  how  to  make  a  living  but  know 
how  to  live."  This  school  stands  as  a 
living  memorial  of  Dr.  Jones'  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  fundamental  Christianity 
and  fundamental  Americanism. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Greenville  News, 
January  18,  1968,  the  editor  said  of  Dr. 
Jones ; 

He  didn't  stop  preaching  until  a  short  time 
ago  and  as  a  preacher  he  was,  indeed,  a 
warrior.  "Dr.  Bob"  was  a  man  of  unshakable 
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fundamentalist  belief,  a  born  conservative, 
and  a  fighter  by  nature.  In  the  defense  and 
extension  of  his  beliefs  and  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  his  firm  purposes  he  was  mtiomitable 
and   uncompromising. 

The  Greenville  Piedmont  editorial  of 
January  19.  1968,  said: 

Extensive  national  reporting  of  his  de.ith 
indicates  u  prestige  which  may  not  have  been 
f  ullv  recogn./.ed  in  Greenville  beravi.se  of  close 
association. 

He  wa-.  ii.AVCVer.  .i  nrt.il.le  ;  irsi'U.ih;  y 
who  drew  attention  to  Bob  Jones  University 
and  Orcenvilie  .is  he  traveled  the  world 
to  continue  preaching  to  the  list  his  ccn- 
.-^erv.itive    oratd    of    cvangelUin. 

In  a  tribute  to  his  father.  Dr  Bob 
Jones.  Jr..  .'-aid: 

SoiTie  say  that  it  is  only  iuiman  to  be 
inconsistent:    but    my    f:ither.    who    wns    of 

;ill  men  most  human  in  h:  .sympalh.es  and 
understanding  of  mans  weakness,  was  the 
most  consistent  man  I  ever  knew.  In  private 
•IS  in  jjiib.ic.  he  never  turred  lor  .  moment 
.iside  irom  the  principles  by  which  his  .»c- 
ilons  were  r-haped  or  departed  m  his  own 
living  ircan  the  tGnvictions  which  hrrd  his 
public  .-.t.t'fmenf  ^nd  in./lded  the  lues  of 
other  thousands  who  sat  under  his  ministry. 

Mr.  President,  my  association  witli 
Dr.  Jones  nnd  the  .--chool  he  founded  lias 
been  inspiring  and  rcvardinp .  I  now  pay 
well-deserved  tribute  to  him:  he  was  a 
man  of  character  and  a  man  of  Gad.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tribute 
by  Dr.  Bob  Jones.  Jr..  and  a  number  of 
editorials  and  articles  about  Dr.  Bob 
Jones.  Sr..  be  printed  in  tlie  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Greenville    iS.C.i    News,   Jan,    17. 
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Dr.  Bob  Jones.  .Sp.   Dead  at  .^ce  84 

Dr.  Bob  Jones  S"-  .  founder  of  Bob  Jones 
University  and  internationally  known  lunda- 
inent:ilist  evangelist,  died  yesterday  in  the 
university  licspltal  where  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  had  held  him  for  the  past  two  years. 
His  condition  had  worsened  two  weeks  ago. 

Tlie  84-year-old  patriarch,  in  his  Ki-st  inter- 
view, on  his  8l5t  birthday,  declared  )us  t.'reat- 
cFt  achievement  had  been  the  tounding  of 
the  school,  now  in  Its  41st  year,  to  provide  an 
opiKirtunity  for  a  college  education  without 
•  shaking  the  faith  of  the  students," 

The  school  h.as  had  an  amazing  growth  and 
today  1.?  ihe  largest  fundamental  Christian 
school  m  the  world  with  an  .mnual  enroll- 
ment of  nearly  4,000.  .\nd  it  is  known  arou.id 
the  world  as  ..  leading  center  of  lundamen- 
tallsm — remainine  true  to  the  loundmp  prin- 
ciples in  every  respect. 

.Mmost  equally  famous  re  iiis  contribu- 
tions in  evn.r.gelism.  It  '.vas  said  on  his  50th 
anniversary  m  the  ministry  that  he  had 
.Breached  to  more  people  face  to  face  than  any 
other  livmc  person.  He  finally  preached  for 
more  th.Tn  70  yc?r=.  having  begun  'o  hold 
revival  me2::n2s  at  the  age  of  13.  He  w.as 
formally  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Mefnodlst 
Church  belore  he  was  15. 

Last  rites  for  the  university'F  lou.tder  will 
be  ai  3  p.m.  today  in  Rodeheaver  Auditorium 
with  burial  to  be  in  front  of  the  auditorium. 

Tlie  body  will  lie  in  state  from  3  a.m.  to 
noon  today  in  the  War  Memorial  Chapel  with 
university  ministerial  students  to  serve  as 
honor  guards. 

Classes  for  the  university  and  for  Bob  Jones 
Academy  will  be  suspended  after  11  a.m.  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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The  servli-es  wl'.'  inchide  tn  .bilii  »ry  md 
challenge  wrltU-n  by  his  wm  Dr  Bob  Joues, 
Jr  ,  BJUi  praBldent.  And  re»d  *5>  Dr  Edward 
Pinoalan.  chairman  of  the  d.vtalon  of  ohurch 
:i..^'.iry  There  w.Il  also  be  .in  excerpt  fr"m  ,i 
triuiscrlbed  message  by  the  university"* 
founder 

The  services  w.ll  open  wlih  .he  unl\r?r»lty 
choir  singing  Jesus.  Saviour  Pilot  Me." 
followed  by  .i  ioripturiil  reivdlng  by  Dr  Gil- 
bert Steniiolm.  director  of  extenalon  and 
nunlsterial  training  -Amazing  Grace"  will 
be  sung  by  the  oon^regaUun  and  Dr  Mirvln 
Lewis,  director  of  religious  acllviues  will  offer 
the  prayer. 

The  university  choir  will  be  heard  In  the 
■  Hallelujah  Chorus"  and  also  -The  Sands  of 
Time  ■  Jame.s  Rverson.  manager  of  WMTJU 
and  WMt;U  I'M  will  sing  -Christ  Is  .Ml  •  Karl 
SUihl  will  be  the  organist;  J.imes  Conley. 
band  dlrectiM-.  and  Dwight  Gustafson,  the 
choir  director 

The  gravesslde  .services  will  open  with  a 
me<lley  of  hymns  by  the  university  band 
wl'h  Dr  Marshall  Neal  dean  nf  the  school  of 
religion  to  perform  the  committal.  Jeffrey 
Darnell  president  of  the  Student  MlnL^terlal 
A*.sr>clatlon     will   give   rhe   benediction 

P>»llbe.aaer«  will  be  members  of  the  execu- 
tive ooninjutee  ^f  the  timversuy  s  b<»ard  of 
tr'istees  l.iiludlnrr  Dr  Charles  Bi.shop.  Baln- 
brldge  CK  :  Dr  Horace  P  Dean  Havertown. 
Pa..  Ut  CH..S  HoUnes,  P'jrunioutii.  Ohio;  Dr 
Parker.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  and  Or  R  K. 
Johrusnn.    Greenville 

.\lso  servlns  as  pallbearers  will  be  Sen 
Strom  Thurmond,  retwesenting  South  Caro- 
;uiA  Georce  Grant  former  congresFman.  rep- 
r*«enung  Dr  Jones'  home  state  "i  .Alabama; 
Dr  James  D  Edw  irds.  dean  ■>!  .idnunlstra- 
aon  represent;!!!,'  the  aiuniui.  .aid  George 
Thornton.  presicJent  of  the  university  stu- 
dent bodv  repre.sentlng  the  students 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  include  all  of  the 
nriale  faculty  and  staff  members  who  have 
been  employed  bv  the  university  for  20  years 
..r  more  R.ilph  D  Clouijh.  C  W  Gibson.  G 
G  I.u-lcson.  W  C.  KmUgh.  John  Ludwlg. 
n  E  M-Queen.  Marshall  Neal.  R*>bert  Pratt. 
H.m^ld  Root,  'amee  Ryersion.  Samuel  Scroggs 
and  Rov  E  W.Lite 

The  M.icitey  Funeral  Hume  i.s  in  charge 
oi  arriujgements. 

Sur'.'iviug  m  addiuou  to  Dr  Bob  Jones  Jr  . 
a_-e  hia  wife  Mrs  Mary  Gast*>n  StoUenwerclc 
Jones,  three  t.T;uidchildren.  Dr  Bob  Jones 
III.  BJU  vice  president.  Jon  Jones,  .aptaln 
m  the  U  S  .\rmy  stationed  at  Ft  Benniiig. 
Ga-.  .uid  Mrs  Gerald  Jordon  iJoyi  ot  Co- 
:umbu4.  Ir.d  .  .tnd  two  great -grandchildren. 
Bob  Jones  IV  .tiid  Riix.ixuie 

Born  Oct  iO.  1883,  In  Dale  County.  Ala.. 
he  w.is  christened  Robert  Reynold  Jones,  and 
his  boyhcKXi  home  waa  a  small  farm  ne  r 
Dothan  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
state  \  neighbor  once  recalled  that  young 
Bob  used  to  practice  his  sermons  while  plow- 
ing his  father's  fields  as  he  began  a  career 
that  was  to  carry  him  around  the  world  in 
evangelistic  c;impaigns. 

Alter  spotty  schooling  m  hU  early  years, 
he  later  attended  .i  Christian  high  school 
and  Southern  University  In  Greensboro,  Ala  . 
serving  as  pastor  of  several  small  churches 
and  conducting  evangellitic  services  to  pay 
his  '.v.iy  ".hrough  school. 

.Mter  campaigning  for  Christ  for  many 
years,  he  felt  the  need  for  a  Christian  college 
that  held  "to  old-time  religion."  Thus.  Sept. 
12.  19'27.  the  Bob  Jonei  College  opened  at 
College  Point  ■  now  Panama  Cltyi.  Fla  .  with 
135  students. 

In  the  depression  era.  it  moved  to  Cleve- 
latid,  Tenn.,  and  when  It  outgrew  Its  site 
-.here  moved  to  Greenville  In  1947.  where  It 
W.1S  dedtc-1'ed     >n  Thanksgiving  t>sv 

Dr  Bob  Jones  3r  resigned  as  president 
in  1947  but  held  the  t>oard  cbairmanaaip 
until  1964  when  he  turned  that  too.  over 
to  his  son,  Dr    Bob  Joues  Jr, 
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Dr  Jonea  was  the  fcundef  of  'he  Ooapel 
Pellowstolp  Association  and  oi  the  Young 
People's  KellowsJilp  Club  movement  He  was 
e«lnor  f>*  the  weekly  clev'tl"n»l  pa[>er.  '  Fel- 
lowship News,  "  author  of  a  number  of  book-s. 
a  :L*t',on.il  syndicated  newspaper  columnist 
and  carried  the  Gospel  ines.s.<ge  still  wider 
by  film  and  radio 

His  death  takes  the  last  of  the  old-time 
e\  mg'jM.s's  fr  m  the  world  — he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Billy  Sunday  But  Dr  Bob 
Jones'  '  boys"  have  gone  out  from  the  uni- 
versity to  preach  In  nearly  every  state  and 
in   OO  countries   around   the   world 

IProm  the  Greenville   (SC  i    Piedmont    Jan 

16,  19681 

Dr    Bob   Jlint.s     Sr      Dffs   at   .\c.r  84 

Fundamentally    Chrl.stlanlty    has    Icxst   one 

of   Its   most   militant    leaders    Dr    Bob  Jones 

Sr  -  internationally    known    evangelist    and 

founder   of   Bob  .Innes    ITnlversifv   here     (lied 

this  mornmg  at  the  University  hospital  after 

se^'eral    years   of    declining    health     Tlie    84- 

y«ir-old   nilnl.ster  was   the  last  of   the  '  uld- 

tlnie'evange  lists 

Dr  Jones  afcnsldercd  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christianity  the  found- 
ing i>f  the  school  which  bears  hl.s  name  N(m 
In  Its  4l5t  year.  It  Is  the  largest  fundamental 
Chrl.stlan  scho«jl  In  the  world,  with  an  annual 
enrollment  of  almost  4.0<10. 

He  has  been  vocal  In  the  fundamental - 
liberal  l.ssue  in  the  Christian  ranks  and  op- 
posed what  he  considered  compromise  In 
present-day  evangelism.  In  which  evangelists 
work  under  the  sponsorship  of  liberal  min- 
isters 

Born  Oct  30.  1883,  In  Dale  County,  .^la  Dr 
Jones'  home  was  a  small  farm  at  Brannan 
Stand,  near  Dothan  He  was  the  1 1  th  of  12 
children  born  to  William  Alexander  and 
Georgia  Creel  Jones 

The  educator-evangelist  has  preached  for 
more  than  70  years,  having  begun  to  hold 
revival  meetings  at  the  age  of  13,  preach  in 
the  Methodist  Church  before  lie  was  15 

Dr  Jones'  evangelistic  crusades  drew  un- 
usually large  crowds,  and  it  was  said  on  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  ministry  that  he  had 
preached  to  ninre  people  race  to  lace  than 
any  other  living  person  In  1957  the  Mont- 
gomery, .Ma  ,  .Advertiser  '  published  Its  125th 
anniversary  edition  and  characterized  the 
Bob  Jonea  campaign  In  his  adopted  home 
town  as  the  ouutandlng  religious  event  in 
1 26  years  ' 

Bob  Jones  University  came  into  being  as  a 
direct  result  of  Dr  Jouea'  experiences  as  an 
evangelist.  He  had  met  many  young  people 
whose  faith  had  been  shaken  In  colleges  that 
claimed  to  be  Chnstlan  He  felt  that  Ood 
wanted  him  to  start  a  Christian  cullege  that 
would  adhere  to  the  '•old-tlrae  religion  '  The 
school  has  had  a  phenomenal  growTh  and  is 
known  around  the  world  .is  the  leading  cen- 
ter of  fundanientailsm 

Dr  Jones  served  .is  chairman  of  the  univer- 
sity s  Board  of  Trustees  until  his  retirement 
in  1964  He  was  succeeded  as  chairman  by 
his  son,  Dr.  Bob  Jones  Jr.  the  university 
president 

Many  schools  have  departed  from  the  pur- 
poses and  positions  of  their  founders;  how- 
ever, according  to  university  officials,  the 
school  has  remained  true  to  the  purposes 
and  Intent  of  its  founder  Dr  Jones  tried  to 
make  every  possible  preparation  in  the 
.school's  by-laws  to  keep  BJU  true  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded  and  true 
to  the  word  of  God, 

Dr.  Jones  also  was  founder  of  the  Gospel 
Fellowship  .\sscKiatlon;  founder  of  the 
Young  Peoples  Fellowship  Club  luovemeiu; 
editor  i:»f  the  weekly  devotlon.al  paper.  "Fel- 
lowship News  ":  author  of  a  number  of  bcxiks. 
national  syndicated  newspaper  .oliimnist; 
and  preacher  of  the  Gospel  th/ottgh  radio  and 
tilms. 

He  waa  tile  ualy  living  person  selected  for 
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the     Christian  Hall  of  Fame"  which  opened 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  In  1966. 

Dr  Jones  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mary 
Giiston  Stollenwerck  Jones;  a  son,  Dr,  Bob 
Jones  Jr  ,  BJU  president;  three  grandchil- 
dren, Dr  Bob  Jones  III,  BJU  vice  president 
Jon  Ji-nes,  captain  in  the  US  Army  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Benning.  Oa  .  and  Mrs  Gcr.iUI 
Jordan  (Joy)  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  Wednesday  at  3  p.m.  The 
family  has  requested  that  in  lieu  of  flowers 
contributions  be  made  to  the  University  Hos- 
pluil  Fund. 

Pallbearers  will  be  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in- 
cluding Dr  Charles  Bishop.  Bainbridge,  Ga  : 
Dr  Horace  F  Dean,  Haverlown,  P;i  ;  Dr.  Otis 
Holmes.  Portsmouth.  Ohio;  Dr  Monroe 
Parker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn  ;  and  Dr,  R.  K 
Johnson,  Greenville 

Also  serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  .Sen. 
Strom  Tliurmond,  representing  .--^outh  C.iro- 
Una;  George  Grant,  former  congressman 
representing  Dr  Jones'  home  .st.ite  of  .AI,i- 
bama;  Dr  James  D  Kdwards,  dean  of  a<l- 
mlnistrauon.  representing  the  laculty;  Dr 
Fred  Afman,  president  of  the  University 
Alumni  .Association  representing  the  alumni, 
and  George  Thornt.'iv  president  of  the  uni- 
versity student  body,  representing  the  stu- 
dents, • 

Honorarv  pallbearers  wlU  Include  all  of 
the  men  facultv  and  staff  members  who  have 
been  employed  by  the  university  for  20  years 
or  more  These  ,ire  Ralph  D  Clough,  C  W, 
Olb.son,  G  G  Jackson.  W  C  Klntlgh,  John 
Luriwle,  H.  E  McQueen,  Marshall  Neal. 
Rotx-rt  Pratt.  Har>ld  Root  James  Ryerson. 
Samuel  .scrotrgs  and  Roy  E.  Walte. 

The  body  will  lie  in  .-.tate  Irom  2  until  10 
p  m  tixlay  :ind  from  9  am.  unul  noon  on 
Wednesday  in  the  War  Memori.il  Chapel  on 
the  campus.  Inlver5itv  ministerial  .students 
will  serve  .as  honor  cuards  while  the  txxly  Is 
in  stite  in  the  chapel.  Interment  will  be  on 
the  campus. 

Cla.sses  for  the  university  and  academy  will 
be  held  until  11  am  on  Wednesday  All  re- 
maining classes  will  l>e  suspended  tor  the 
dav 

Mavor  David  G.  Traxler  said,  "Dr  Bob  Jones 
Sr  's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  commumtv 
and  to  the  university  which  he  founded  and 
brought  up  to  Its  very  modem  .standard.  " 

IProm  the  Columbia  i  SO  )  State.  Jan.  17, 
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Br>B   JONIB,    Sr  ,    Eva.vceUst,   Dr.AO   .fT   84 

Grffnvti.le  — The  founder  of  the  unlver- 
Mty  which  benrs  his  name.  Dr  Bob  Jones  Sr . 
died  here  Ttiesd.'^y  morning  after  several 
vears  of  declining  health    He  was  84 

Dr  Jones  combined  his  educational  lead- 
ership with  an  evangelism  which  covered  the 
United  States  and  extended  Into  other  coun- 
t  rles. 

He  preached  fundamentalist  Christianity 
,  and  at  times  engaged  In  conflict  with  evan- 
gelists he  held  to  be  more  liberal  In  some 
aspects,  including  the  Rev    BUI  Graham 

But  Dr,  Jones  regarded  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  Bob  Jones  University  as  his 
prime  contribution  to  Christianity  He  saw 
it  grow  to  an  institution  of  4  000  students. 
t.'T  many  of  whom  he  referred  as  "my  preacher 
boys" 

Jones  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  university  until  his  retirement  in  1964, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr  Bob 
Jones  Jr  ,  who  Is  alai  president  The  Institu- 
tion Is  one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the 
world  It  w.is  moved  to  Greenville  from 
Clevel.ind.  Tenn  .  in  1947  It  was  established 
in   1'j27 

Primarily  the  evangehst.  Jones  said  the 
Idea  of  his  school  grew  out  of  his  experiences 
in  evangelistic  meetings.  As  his  activity 
ranged  over  m.«l  rf  the  United  Sta'.es  ,:nd 
into  other   lands,   he  said   he   found   many 
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voiing  people  whose  faith  had  been  shaken 
in  conventional  colleges  He  .said  he  felt  Im- 
pelled to  establish  a  college  where  the  em- 
laiasls  would  be  on  the  "old-time"  religion. 

Jones  founded  the  Gospel  Fellowship 
.Assn  and  the  Young  People's  Fellowship 
Club  movement  He  was  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  devotional  newspaper.  The  Pellow- 
,ship  News;  author  of  a  number  of  books; 
wrote  a  nationally-syndicated  column  and 
jueached  on  the  radio  and  through  films, 

Jones's  preaching  extended  over  70  years, 
he  havlne  begun  to  rxpound  the  gospel  at 
the  age  of  13  As  a  minister,  he  was  formally 
licensed  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

.•-iome  regarded  him  as  the  leading  evan- 
gelist of  the  period  between  the  late  Billy 
.Sunday  and  the  contemporary  Billy  Graham, 
His  motivation,  he  once  said,  was  to  "get 
the  Gospel  to  as  many  people  as  possible  In 
the  shortest  time  possible." 

Born  Oct.  30,  1883,  In  Dale  County,  Ala., 
Jones'  home  was  a  small  larm  at  Brannon 
.'^t.md,  near  Dothan,  Ala.  He  was  the  eleventh 
of  12  children  born  to  William  Alexander 
and  Georgia  Creel  Jones. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Bob  Jones  University  Wednesday  at 
3  pm  The  family  has  requested  that  any 
contributions  which  mlcht  be  made  go  to 
the  university  luxspltal  fund 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs  Mary  Gas- 
tun  ."^toUenwerck  Jones;  his  son,  three  grand- 
children and  two  great  grandchildren, 

(From  the  Columbia    (SC.)    Record, 

Jan.   16,   1968] 

Dr,  Bob  Jones.  Sr.,  Dibs  in  Greenvuxe 

C'.REF.NviLi.F,  SC — Dr.  Bob  Jones  Sr.,  Inter- 
nationally known  evangelist  and  founder  of 
Bob  Jones  University  at  Greenville,  died  this 
morning  after  several  years  of  declining 
health. 

The  84-year-old  niinl.«ter  was  one  of  the 
l.ust  "old-time"  evaneellsts 

Jones  considered  his  greatest  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  t.he  founding  of 
the  school  which  bears  his  name. 

It  is  in  its  41st  year  as  one  of  the  largest 
fundamental  Chri.sti.in  .'^chools  in  the  world 
With  an  enrollment  of  .ilmost  4.000. 

Jones  has  been  vocal  in  the  fundamental- 
vs. -liberal  issue  in  the  Christian  ranks,  and 
opposed  what  he  considered  compromise  in 
present-day  evangelism  in  which  evangelists 
work  tinder  the  sponsorship  of  liberal  mln- 
i.-;ters, 

B.)rn  Oct.  30,  1883,  in  Dale  County,  Ala,. 
Jones'  home  was  a  small  larni  in  Brannon 
Stand,  near  Dothan.  Ala.  He  was  the  ilth  of 
12  children  born  to  William  .Alexander  and 
GeorL'-ia  Creel  Jones. 

The  educator-evangelist  has  preached  for 
more  than  70  years,  having  beuun  to  hold 
revival  meetincs  at  the  ntte  of  13.  He  w,as 
lormally  licensed  to  preach  m  the  Methodist 
Ciiurch  before  he  was  15, 

Dr.  Jones'  cvangeli:;tic  crusades  drew  unus- 
ually l.irge  crowds  and  on  i!ie  occasion  of  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  mmisti^  it  was  said 
tliat  lie  had  [ireached  to  more  people  face- 
to-face  than  any  other  hvinc;  man. 

Bob  Jone.s  University  came  into  being  as 
a  result  of  Jones'  experiences  .as  an  evange- 
list He  .said  he  had  met  many  young  people 
whose  faith  had  been  shaken  in  colleges  that 
claimed  to  be  Chn.'^tian  He  said  he  felt  God 
wanted  him  to  st.irt  a  Chn.':tian  college  that 
would  adhere  to  the  "old-time  religion," 

Jones  served  as  chairman  of  the  univer- 
.eity's  board  of  trustees  until  his  retirement  in 
1964  He  was  succeeded  as  chairman  by  his 
son,  Dr  Bob  Jones  Jr  ,  the  university  presi- 
dent 

Dr.  Jones  Sr.  also  was  founder  of  the  Gos- 
pel Fellowship  .Association;  founder  of  the 
Young  People's  Fellowship  Club  movement; 
editor  of  the  weekly  devotional  paper  The 
Fellowship  News;  author  of  a  number  of 
books;    national    syndicated    newspaper   col- 
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umnlst;  and  preacher  of  the  gospel  through 
radio  and  films. 

He  was  the  only  living  person  selected  for 
"the  Christian  Hall  of  Fame,"  which  opened 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  In  1966, 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  G.uston 
Stollenwerck  Jones;  his  son,  three  f-randchil- 
dren.  Dr.  Bob  Jones  III,  BJU  vice  iire^ldent; 
Jon.  captain  in  the  U  .S  Army  stationed  at  Ft 
Bennlng,  Ga,,  and  Mrs  Gerald  Jc^rdan  iJoy) 
of  Columbus,  Ind  ,  and  two  great  jjrandchll- 
dren.  Bob  Jones  IV  and  Roxinne  Jones 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  the  tinl- 
verslty  campus  Wednesday  nt  3  pm  The  fam- 
ily has  requested  that  any  contributions  be 
made  to  the  university  lio'^pitiil  fund. 

Dr.  Jones  moved  the  university  from  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.,  to  Greenville  in  1947. 

(From    the    Times    and    Democrat.    Orange- 
burg, S.C.  Jan.  17,   19681 
Bob   Jones  Dies,   Was  Known    Over   World 

As    EVANGri.I.ST 

Greenville,  S.C. — The  founder  of  Bob 
Jones  University,  Bob  Jones  Sr  ,  interna- 
tionally known  fundamentalist  evangelist, 
died  Tuesday  at  age  84  after  several  years  of 
poor  health. 

Although  he  began  preaching  at  13  and 
was  formally  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Meth- 
odist Church  before  he  was  15,  he  considered 
the  university  he  started  his  grc.tlett  con- 
tribution. 

The  native  of  Dale  County,  -Ala,,  siarted 
the  university  that  bears  his  name  at  Cleve- 
land, Tenn,,  but  moved  it  to  Greenville  in 
1947,  He  retired  as  chairman  of  its  board  in 
1964  to  be  succeeded  by  his  .^on,  Dr,  Bob 
Jones  Jr,.  president  of  the  univer,-.lly. 

Death  came  on  the  campus  at  the  uni- 
versity hospital.  Funeral  services  Wednesday 
will  be  on  the  campus  at  3  p.m.  The  family 
has  asked  contributions  to  liie  university 
fund  be  made  in  place  of  .sending  llowers 

He  was  the  11th  of  12  children  born  on  a 
small  farm  at  Brannon  .Stand  near  Dothan, 
Ala.,  Oct,  30,  1883  to  William  Alex. aider  and 
Georgia  Creel  Jones. 

His  experiences  as  an  evangelist  led  him 
to  found  the  university  that  now  is  in  its 
41st  year  and  has  4,000  .students.  He  said 
many  colleges  .seemed  t,o  .shake  Christian 
faith  and  he  felt  God  wanted  him  to  .start  a 
Christian  college  that  would  adhere  to  the 
"old-lime  religion." 

He  always  stood  in  tlie  forefront  f^f  the 
battle  for  fundamentalism  aeainst  liberal- 
ized Christianity  and  ■was  vocal  m  his  op- 
position to  evangelists  who  operated  under 
the,  sponsorship   of   liberal    minifters. 

When  the  "Christian  Hall  of  Fame"  was 
opened  In  1966  at  Cantcn.  Ohio,  he  was  the 
only  living  person  selected  for  inclusion.  In 
addition  to  the  college,  he  founded  the  Gos- 
pel Fellowship  Association;  the  Young  Peo- 
ples Fellowship  Movement;  edited  the  Fel- 
lowship News,  weekly  devotional  pr.per;  au- 
thored numerous  books:  had  a  nationally 
syndicated  newspaper  column;  and  preached 
over  radio  and  on  films. 

Surviving  are  the  widow.  Mary  Gaston 
Stollenwerck  Jones;  his  son;  three  grandchil- 
dren. Dr,  Bob  Jones  III,  vice  president  of  the 
university;  Jon,  a  captain  in  the  US  Army  at 
Ft.  Bennlng.  Ga,:  and  Mrs  Gerald  Jordan  Joy 
of  Columbus,  Ind, 

(From  the  Greenville    (S,C  )    News.  Jan,    18. 
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Dr.  Bob  Jones,  Sr, 

On  the  day  that  Dr.  Bob  Jores,  Sr  ,  simply 
fell  asleep  after  84  years  and  a  period  of  de- 
clining health,  one  who  had  worked  with 
him  and  loved  him  most  if  not  all  of  his 
adult  life  summed  it  up: 

"There  must  have  been  great  rejoicing  in 
Heaven  this  morning  when  that  old  warrior 
arrived   at   the   gates." 

We  are  sure  that  sentence,  spontaneous 
and  affectionate,  aptly  sums  up  the  feelings 
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of  Dr  Jones'  countless  friends  and  admirers, 
the  thousands  who  had  heard  him  preach 
and  the  many  more  who  knew  him  only  by 
his  personal  reputation  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  founded   and   pave   his  name. 

The  death  of  Dr  Jones  came  as  a  shock 
to  his  fimiily  and  friends,  of  course,  but  it 
was  not  unexpected.  The  atmosphere  on  the 
campus  is  not  ,^^0  much  one  of  mourning  as 
of  remembering  the  extraordinary  man  as 
a  powerful  personality  and  of  tribute  to  his 
long  and  fruitful  career. 

We  were  struck  by  the  phrase,  "old  war- 
rior." used  by  his  longtime  as.sociate  In 
many  ways  it  characterizes  Dr  Jones'  evan- 
gelical ministry  which  spanned  almost  ex- 
actly the  labile, >lly  allotted  three  score  years 
and   ten 

.So  mnny  times  have  we  heard  him  refer  to 
BJU  ministerial  students  as  "our  preacher 
boys"  that  we  suspect,  somehow,  the  phrase 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  he  was  himself 
a  "Ixjv  preacher,"  speaking  from  tlie  pulfMt 
at  13  :ind  licensed  to  preach  at  15. 

He  didn't  stop  preaching  until  a  short 
tiine  a<;o  and  as  a  preacher  he  was,  indeed, 
a  warrior,  "Dr  Bob"  was  a  man  of  unshak- 
able fundamentalist  beliefs,  a  born  conserva- 
tive and  a  fighter  by  nature.  In  the  defen.se 
and  extension  of  his  beliefs  and  In  his  efforts 
to  achieve  his  firm  purposes  he  was  indom- 
itable and   uncompromising. 

Tliose  two  words  applied  to  his  relations 
with  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  .such  a  man 
always  has  his  foes.  Those  characteristics 
were  hallmarks  of  his  evangelistic  career. 

They  were  apparent  In  the  founding  and 
buildine  of  Bob  Jones  University.  We  believe 
he  was  the  first  to  call  it  "the  world's  most 
unu.sual  university,"  which  without  a  doubt 
it  is. 

They  are  reflected,  too,  in  the  fact  that  his 
son  and  liis  grandson  are  following  closely 
in  his  footsteps  even  while  po,ssessing,  each 
in  his  own  right,  the  Indnidu.'illty  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Bob  Jones  legacy. 

It  would  be  [iresumptuous  for  anyone  to 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  life  and  career  of 
this  .'troiig  nnn  For,  as  long  as  Bob  Jones 
University  stands,  as  long  as  there  is  a  Jones 
of  liis  lineage  engaged  in  evangelism,  so 
long  will  that  career  extend. 

I  From   tiie  Wii.siiington    iD.Ci   Post,  Jan,   17, 
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EVANCEi.i,sT  Bob  Jones  Dies  at  84 

GnFTENviLrE,  SC.  Janu.iry  16 — Mr.  Bob 
Jones  .Sr.,  84.  a  hell-fire  and  brimstone  evan- 
gelist who  preaciied  his  v.ay  t:)  lame  during 
the  Billy  .Sunday  era,  died  todav  at  his  ".'or- 
tress  of  f.aith"--the  fundamentalist  univer- 
sity l^e  founded  to  shield  young  Christians 
from  liber,il  t.ieolngy. 

The  cause  of  death  was  not  disclo,sed,  A 
.spokesman  at  Bob  Jones  Universitv  said  only 
that  de.ith  came  "alter  a  long  illness" 

Dr.  Jones,  an  Alabama  farm  boy  who  be- 
gan denouncing  Satan  at  the  age  of  7  with 
ills  father's  mules  ns  the  only  audience,  con- 
sidered the  school  as  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  Christianity, 

Known  us  "the  world's  most  unusual  iini- 
ver'.itv,"  he  said  it  was  est,ibliEhed  to  "dispel 
tile  ilea  that  is  going  around  tnat  if  you  have 
old-time  religion,  you  have  to  have  a  greasy 
nose,  dirty  fineernails,  baggy  pants  and  that 
you  must  not  shine  your  shoes."  > 

Dr.  Jones,  '.vho  would  make  no  compromise 
with  'modernists"  or  v.-atered-down  .Scrip- 
ture, ran  tlie  school  ■vnl'h  an  iron  liand. 

Drinking  was  strictly  forbidden;  sexually 
integrated  groups  were  not  permitted  to  use 
the  ftymnasium.  swimming  pool  t-r  tennis 
couri.s;  Hollywood  movies  were  forbidden, 
and  boys  and  girls  going  to  his  school  had  to 
keep  their  bodies  at  least  6  inches  apart 

Famed  evroigeUst  Billy  Graham  attended 
the  school  in  1936.  but  quit  after  a  brief 
stay. 

Dr.   Jones  officially  launched  his  ministry 


at  the  age  of  13.  and  at  40  fl(?ured  he  had 
preached  12000  sermons  to  audiences  tofal- 
iin  more  than  15  million  people 

His  rellRloua  phlloeophy  was  perhaps  best 
f.tpfured  m  the  creed  he  wrote  tor  BJU 

I  believe  in  the  insplritlon  of  the  Bible, 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the  cre- 
ation of  man  bv  the  direct  act  of  Ood;  the 
Incarnation  and  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Uird 
,i!id  Savior    Jesus  Christ 

Dr  J'>ne8  one  i>f  12  children  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  William  A  Jones  was  born  near  tx^than. 
Ala  Though  his  parent.-i  were  Meth<xll8ts. 
he  severed  Mes  with  ■irgatilzed  religions  in 
the  1930b  in  a  dispute  'ver  modernism" 
and  from  then  on  claimed  'les  with  no 
denomination 

He  betfan  holdliijfrevuals  ui  .\lRbama  .it  13, 
was  licensed  bv  4me  Methodist  Church  at  15. 
attended  SouUrfern  University  in  Greensboro. 
Ala  .  m  his  early  JOs  and  received  an  honorary 
diKtorate  from  Muskingum  College.  New 
Concord.  Ohio    at   the  .i8e     >t  38 

Throughout    his    years     Dr     Jones   was    an 
ardent  foe  of  liberalism  m  religious  thoustht. ' 
both  \n  his  ministry  and  In  syndicated  news- 
paper and  radio  messages 

I'm  tired  of  leading  boys  and  girls  to  Jesus 
Chriat  and  then  seeing  them  iittend  institu- 
tions which  shake  their  faith  '  he  remarked 
HU  school  was  first  located  near  Panama 
City.  Pla  later  was  moved  to  Cleveland. 
Tenn  and  Anally  to  Greenville  in  1947  when 
It  opened  as  Bob  Junes  University.  the 
world's   most   unusual    university   " 

Today  the  college  is  a  mixture  of  modern 
architecture  and  uld-tlme  religion  which 
houses  a  multl-miUion  dollar  religious  ivrt 
collection  and  is  centered  rlrst  and  foremost, 
on  religion 

A  library  .sign  said  the  University  exists  ■to 
exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  " 

Dr  Jones  leaves  his  wife  a  son  Dr  Bob 
Jones  Jr  who  has  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  >f  the  University  and  three  grand- 
children 

(From  the  Augusta  (Oa. )  Chronicle.  Jan.  17. 
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evangeli.st  b"8  j4jnes    sr     dies  in 
Greenville   \t  H4 

Greenville.  S  C  -  Bob  Jones  Sr  .  a  famed 
Blble-poundlng  evangelist  of  the  old-time 
religion  •  who  toured  the  nation  and  world 
.is  a  contemporary  of  Billy  .Sunday  during 
the  evangelistic  crusades  of  the  1920s,  died 
here  Tuesday   He  was  84. 

A  militant  defender  of  fundamental  Chris- 
tianity. Jones  died  .it  Bob  Jones  University, 
an  institution  he  founded  40  years  igo  to 
shield  students  trom  antl-Chrlstlan  teach- 
ings and  liberal  theology 

Jones  launched  his  ministry  In  a  brush 
arbor  in  Alabama  at  the  ;ige  of  13  iind.  at  40, 
tlgured  he  had  preached  12.000  sermons  to 
audiences  'otailng  more  than  15  million 
people 

At  ceremonies  marking  the  50th  of  his 
70  years  as  a  minister,  it  was  said  Jones  had 
preached  face  to  face  '  to  more  people  than 
any  living  man 

\t  the  height  of  his  preaching  career,  the 
six-foot,  one-inch,  broad-shouldered  evange- 
list held  audiences  spellbound  with  a  force- 
ful, dramatic,  yet  homespun  delivery  of  the 
old-tim*  gospel. 

His  religious  philosophy  was,  perhaps,  best 
captured  in  the  creed  he  wrote  for  the  uni- 
versity he  founded 

I  believe  m  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
both  the  old  and  new  testaments,  and  crea- 
tion of  man  by  the  direct  .ict  of  God:  the  in- 
carnation and  virgin  b^rih  of  Our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ 

Jones  was  born  a  Methodist,  one  of  12 
children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  William  A.  Jones, 
near  Dothan.  Ala  m  1883  but  .".evered  ties 
with  organized  religions  in  the  1930s  In  a 
dispute  over  modernism  '  Prom  then  on  he 
claimed  ties  with  no  denomination. 


!  

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  began  holding  revivals  in  .Mabama  at 
13  was  licensed  by  the  Metlnxllst  Church  at 
15  attended  .Southern  University  in  Greens- 
boro Ala  m  his  early  208  and  received  .in 
hon.jrary  doctorate  from  Muskingum  College 
at  the  age  of  J8 

Throughout  his  years  Jones  was  an  ardent 
f.je  of  liberalism  m  religious  thought  both 
m  his  minLstry  and  m  syndicated  newspaper 
.ind  radio  messages 

It  was  his  devotion  td  the  'old-time'  re- 
ligion that  led  Jones  40  years  ago  to  set  about 
fuuriding  a  college  that  would  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  religious  heritage  of  the  students 

I'm  tired  of  leading  boys  and  girls  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  then  seeing  them  attend  institu- 
tions which  shake  their  faith.  "  Jones  re- 
marked 

He  told  his  wife.  I'm  going  to  build  a 
school  that  will  dispel  the  idea  that  Is  going 
.iround  that  If  you  have  old-time  religion. 
>ou  have  to  have  a  greasy  nose,  dirty  tlngcr- 
nalls.  baggy  pants  and  that  you  must  not 
shine  your  shoes  " 

The  college  was  first  located  near  Panama 
City.  Fla  later  was  moved  to  Cleveland. 
Tenn  .  and  finally  to  Greenville  in  1947  when 
;t  opened  ,us  Bob  J<^nes  University—  The 
World's  Most  Unusual  University   " 

riitlay,  the  college  Is  a  mixture  of  m.'dern 
.inhitecture  and  old-time  religion,  which 
houses  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  religious  art 
collection  and  Is  centered,  first  and  lore- 
most   on  religion. 

.\    library    .>lgn    said    the    university    exists 
to  exalt  the  I-ord  Jesus  Christ  '  The  teach- 
ing    of     mathematics,     science.      literature, 
mu.sic.  speech    art  and  all  other  subjects    ire 
incidental  to  this 

Junes  was  never  a  man  to  avoid  a  battle 
over  the  gospels  and  has  been  a  critic  of  Bob 
Jones  University's  most  famous  student, 
evangelist  Billy  Graham,  because  of  Gra- 
ham's stray   from  fundamentalism. 

.\  spokesman  for  Graham  said  associate 
evangelist  T  W  Wilson  will  represent  the 
Graham  association  .it  Jones'  funeral  Wed- 
nesday at  3  p  m    at  the  university 

Jones  leaves  his  widow,  a  son.  Dr  Bob 
Jones  Jr  who  has  succeeded  as  president  of 
the  university.  <uid  three  grandchildren. 

(From   the  Qreenville    'SC)    News,  Jan.    18. 
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Dr   Bob  J.)nes  Bi-ried  on  University  CA.MPrs 

I  By  Lucille  B   Green  i 

Dr  B<jb  Jones  Sr  .  who  rose  from  a  humble 
farm  boyhood  to  international  recognition 
IS  an  evangelist  and  educator,  was  laid  to  rest 
yesterday  on  the  cjimpus  of  the  great  lunda- 
mentallst  university  he  founded  41  years  ago. 

GreenviUians  and  alumni  and  friends  from 
across  the  nation  joined  faculty  and  students 
in  paying  respect  to  the  last  of  the  oldtime 
evangelists,  who  win  f.une  .mew  when  he 
founded  and  nurtured  the  fundamentalist 
college  now  known  .i£  Bob  Jones  Unlversit? . 

More  than  5,000  were  present  for  the  l.ist 
rites  for  the  fine  old  Christian  patriarch  who 
died  Ttiesday  of  the  infirmities  of  age  .\nd 
they  followed  the  body  from  Rodeheaver 
auditorium,  where  the  funeral  was  held  to 
the  area  in  front  of  the  :uidit<:)rium  where 
the  body  was  placed  In  its  nnal  resting  place 
on  a  little  island  in  a  fountamed  pool. 

The  university  band,  standing  on  the 
Bridge  of  Nations,  with  the  flags  flying  from 
the  25  countries  represented  by  .students  now 
enrolled  in  the  student  body,  played  a  medley 
ot  hynins  Dr  Marshall  Neal.  dean  of  the 
school  of  religion  itave  the  brief  committal 
rites  and  Jetfrey  Darnell,  president  of  the 
Student  .Ministerial  .Association,  offered  the 
benediction 

EULOGY    IS    Moving 

Tfte  funeral  service  itself,  in  the  auditori- 
um, was  relayed  to  other  student  gatherings 
by  Closed  circuit  television,  since  only  3,000 
could   be   seated   m   the   auditorium,   and    It 
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ciptured  the  spirit  of  the  militant  funda- 
mentalist- even  carrying  an  excerpt  from  one 
of  his  transcjibed  messages,  calling  for  "old- 
lime  Christian  conviction  " 

Most  memorable  most  dramatic  and  most 
moving,  however  was  the  eulogy  wntt^i-n  by 
his  ?on,  Dr  Bob  Jones  Jr  .  president  of  the 
university. 

It  began  "This  should  not  be  a  day  for 
weeping  This  should  be  a  time  for  rejoicing 
This  should  not  be  moment  of  sorrow  This  is 
.in  hour  for  gladness  A  light  has  been  fought, 
.1  r,ice  has  been  won    a  crown  Is  laid  up  ' 

Drawing  trom  shared  moments  "in  the 
ciuiet  of  the  home"  .is  well  as  "the  vigor  of 
his  great  evangelistic  campaigns."  the  son 
\lvldly   pictured   his  father  of   all   men. 

inrjst  human  m  his  synipwithies  and  under- 
standing of  man's  weakness  most  ct)n- 
sistent  in  his  convictions  ...  in  his  prin- 
ciples 

'  .Stubborn  he  was  on  matters  of  principle 
but  never  on  lesser  things  like  method  and 
means  " 

Dr  Jones  Jr.  stressed  his  father's  compas- 
sion, his  understanding.  'He  was  not  a  pa- 
tient man — either  with  himself  or  others — 
but  he  was  a  long-suflerlng  man 

His  greatest  weakness  was  his  trust- 
lulness  of  thoiie  who  sometimes  betrayed  and 
failed  him  .^t  every  other  imint  he  had 

.imazmg  gifts  of  perception." 

SON   PAYS  TRtBUTE 

The  sorrowing  son  paid  tribute  to  his 
father's  remarkable  talents  as  an  evangelist — 
his  dynamic  personality— "he  was  deeply 
spiritual  but  Intensely  practical  .  .  a  keen 
businessman  Character  and  Integrity  were 
the  qualities  he  most  admired." 

And  then  the  eulogy  by  Dr  Jones  Jr.  called 
for  rededlcatlon  to  the  university  and  its 
principles—  to  stand  unchanged  and  un- 
changing' -and  .isked  all  who  might  hear  or 
read  his  words  to  so  rededlcate  themselves 
to  Jesus  Christ  .is  their  saviour. 

Typical  of  the  triumphant  Joy  that  opened 
the  eulogy,  read  by  Dr.  Edward  Panoslan. 
chairman  <if  the  department  of  church  his- 
tory, was  closing  of  the  formal  service  with 
the  singing  of  the  great  Hallelujah  Chorus"' 
of  the  university  choir. 

The  venerable  evangelist. iind  educator  died 
Tuesday  at  84  after  two  years  of  failing 
health  which  had  conftned  him  to  the  cam- 
pus hospital  But  before  that  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  message  for  70  years  m 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  and  had 
•raveled  from  England  and  Europe  to  India. 
the  Orient  and  Africa  carrying  his  mess.ige 
uf  "the  saving  grace  " 

But  it  was  the  university  and  Its  thousands 
i.f  kT,i<t»«*es — so  many  of  whom  have  gone 
lorth  to  spread  the  message  wider  and  wid- 
er—that he  regarded  as  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment And  It  IS  m  the  heart  of  that  campus 
that  his  mortal  remains  have  been  placed. 
In  idditlon  to  the  many  wiiC  came  for  the 
services  vesterdav.  there  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  calls  .ind  telegrams  from  around 
the  world  -from  alumni,  friends,  heads  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  from  politi- 
cal figures. 

South  Carolina's  Sen  Strom  Thurmond 
was  among  the  pallbearers  and  declared. 
•  South  Carolina  .ind  our  nation  have  lost 
one  of  Its  greatest  citizens  and  educators 
in  the  death  of  your  fine  father."  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Dr  Jones  Jr. 

Other  telegrams  came  from  Gov  Robert 
McNair.  former  .Alabama  Gov  George  Wal- 
lace, tieorgla  Gov.  Lester  Maddox.  US.  Ken. 
Fr.iiik  Carlson  ot  Kansas,  and  Ropresentatives 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  .md  L  Mendel 
Rivers,  both  of  South  Carolina. 

I  Prom  The  Greenville   iSC.)    News.  Jan.  18. 
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>nvTH  C.\rolina  .Assembly  Pays  Tribute  to 

Dr    Jo.nes 

CoLUMBiA-A    resolution   of   sympathy    to 

the  family  of  Dr.  Bob  Jones  Sr.,  founder  ot 
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Dob  Jones  University  who  died  Tuesday,  was 
..dopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  resolution  pays  tribute  to  Dr  Jones 
who  was  a  world  famous  evangelist  and 
jounded  the  university  now  Ux-ated  In 
Greenville 

The  university,  the  resolution  said,  "has 
.;dded  imnienfly  ti  the  pducntlonal.  cultural 
;ind  rellgiou";  growth  of  this  state  and  na- 
tion. 

"The  citizens  of  the  State  of  .south  Caro- 
lina are  deeply  Indebted  to  Dr.  Jones  for  his 
ir  hIIv  example  and  for  many  jjersonal  contrl- 
liuuoiis  to  the  tlfvelopniont  and  welfare  of 
tiie  state." 

The  concurrent  resolution  acted  on  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  was  Introdviced  by 
Reps  Fred  A  Fuller  Jr  .  Rex  L.  Carter.  Char- 
les G.irrett  and  Beattie  Huff  of  the  Green- 
ville Ix'gi.slative  I>elegatlon. 

[From  the  Greenville  (SO  Piedmont. 

Jan.    19,    19681 

Db.  Jones'  Consistency 

There  was  one  preeminent  attribute  of  Dr. 
Bob  Jones  of  the  many  good  ones  he  had 
that  never  f.iiied  U)  impress  those  who  came 
to  know  him.  He  was  utt.erly  and  completely 
consistent.  He  was  consistent  in  his  beliefs, 
his  principles,  his  thoughts,  his  way  of  life 
and  his  relations  v.ith  the  world. 

His  consistency  was  based  on  the  Bible, 
and  whenever  he  ■was  challenged  in  any 
area,  he  fell  back  on  the  Bible  to  support  his 
convictions. 

Extensive  national  reporting  of  his  death 
indicates  a  prestige  which  may  not  have  been 
lully  recognized  In  Greenville  because  of  close 
as.s(>ciation. 

He  was.  however,  a  notable  personality  who 
drew  attention  to  Bob  Jones  University  and 
Greenville  us  he  traveled  the  world  to  con- 
tinue jjreaching  to  the  last  his  conservative 
brand  of  evangelism. 

There  is  no  doubt  he  was  controversial  and 
Intended  to  be.  The  world's  most  unusual 
university  would  not  exist  if  he  had  not  been 
so.  What  to  others  seemed  controversy, 
though,  was  a  way  of  life  lor  Doctor  Bob.  To 
our  knowledge  he  never  retreated  from  a  po- 
bition  and  was  willing  to  defend  his  opinions 
against  all  critics. 

His  adamant  outlook  on  life  was  anathema 
to  many  liberals,  part:cularly  those  adrift  In 
a  rapidly  changing  world  olten  disillusioned 
with  historical  ethics. 

What  he  leaves  is  a  post,  pleasing  or  dls- 
ple.ising,  to  which  a  philosophy  can  be  tied 
lirmly.  His  is  a  tough  phUosophy  to  follow. 

[From    the   State.    Columbia,    S.C*   Jan.    18. 
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Rugged   Fundamentalist 

He  was  in  the  tradition  of  Billy  Sunday 
and  otlier  great  evangelists  who  moved  the 
masses  with  powerful,  fervent  preaching  of 
•  the  old-time  religion." 

He  was  the  peer  of  them  all  in  his  time 
and  It  IS  said  that  during  his  70  years  in  the 
pulpit  he  preached  to  more  people  face-to- 
face  than  any  other  man  of  his  day. 

But.  Dr  Bob  Jones  Sr.  vi.as  not  content  to 
expound  his  heart-felt  fundamentalist  be- 
liefs <inly  from  the  pulpit.  He  WTOte  books 
and  newspaper  columns,  and.  to  insure  that 
his  doctrine  of  conservative  Christianity 
would  survive  in  college  education,  he 
founded  Bob  Jones  University  41  years  ago. 
Twenty  years  later  he  moved  his  campus 
;r  >m  Cleveland.  Tennessee,  to  an  attractive 
site   on    Greenville's    eastern    edge. 

Today  it  is  the  largest  private  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  state,  with  over 
4.000  .students.  Not  everyone  in  Greenville 
T  South  Carolina  was  or  is  pleased  by  the 
I'resence  of  the  hard-line  fundamentalist 
.-chool,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Bob 
Jones  U.  lias  contributed  to  the  cultural  as 
'.veil  as  the  religious  assets  of  the  state. 

There  is  much  in  modern  education  and 
modern  theology  that  he  refused  to  accept. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  a  battler  for  his  bellef.s  His  school, 
now  under  his  son,  Dr  Bob  Jones  Jr  ,  refused 
to  sign  compliance  forms  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  but  insisted  it  had  a  right  to 
keep  federal  student  loan  funds  under  an 
unexpired  lO-year  contract.  The  unlverKlty 
won  at  le;\st  a  moral  victory  In  its  long  face- 
down with  the  U.S.  government  over  these 
funds. 

Dr.  Bob  Jones  had  his  foes  as  well  as  his 
friends,  his  detractors  as  well  us  his  devotees, 
but  none  among  them  can  deny  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  i!4,  lie  met  his  Maker  f.ice-to- 
face  on  Tuesday  he  st<xxl  four-square  as  a 
man  of  convictujn — not  conijiroinise. 
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African   Emerging   Nations 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  out.side  in- 
fluences at  work  in  the  several  African 
nations  continue  to  turn  the  clock  back 
on  civilization  and  humanity. 

In  the  Congo,  British.  Australian  and 
South  African  citizens  in  jail  just  dis- 
appear and  are  assumed  murdered  to  ap- 
pease racial  firebrands. 

In  Nigeria,  an  estimated  50,000  citi- 
zens have  been  killed  over  the  jiast  6 
months  leaving  some  200.000  homeless 
refugees — mostly  Ibo  tribesmen — in  a 
terror  flight  from  the  hatred  of  other 
tribesmen. 

The  one-man,  one-vote  philosophy  has 
certainly  not  delivered  democracy  or  se- 
curity of  person  to  these  two  countries. 
Should  the  leaders  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  Africa  not  reconsider  our  internal 
commitments — if  we  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  Africans  achieve 
stable  governments. 

I  include  the  report  from  the  Evening 
Star  for  January  16  and  the  Star  Johan- 
nesburg  for  January    12   to   follow   my 
comments,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Jan.  16,  1968] 

Red  Cross  Foiled  in  Effort  To  Aid  Nigeria 

War    Victims 

(By  Andrew  Borowieci 

Geneva. — African  passions  are  preventing 
the  International  Committee  of  tiie  Red  Cross 
from  helping  the  victims  of  the  Nigerian  civil 
war. 

The  Geneva-based  organization,  which  has 
braved  war  theaters  the  world  over  to  bring 
help,  yesterday  pathetically  admitted  its  in- 
adequacy In  coping  with  the  African  mind. 

The  committee  has  been  forced  to  cancel 
the  flight  of  a  chartered  plane  with  seven 
tons  of  medical  supplies  and  a  10-man  team 
that  was  to  fly  to  secessionist  Biafra  via  the 
Spanish  island  of  Fernando  Po. 

The  rebels  balked  at  the  demand  of  the 
federal  Nigerian  government  to  insjject  the 
cargo  and  subsequently  the  federal  regime 
withdrew  Its  agreement  for  the  flight. 

OTHER    AIRLINES    CAUTIOUS 

The  Balair  Charter  Co.  working  for  the  Red 
Cross  is  unwilling  to  defy  the  federal  ban  be- 
cause its  major  stockholder  provides  com- 
mercial services  to  Nigeria.  Other  charter 
companies  are  unwilling  to  risk  federal 
wrath — and  possibly  pursuit  by  its  air  force. 

"■We  can  only  say  that  all  this  is  regret- 
table," a  Red  Cross  spokesman  said.  "But  as 
long  as  the  federal  government  objects,  there 
win  be  no  flight." 

It  was  the  second  time  in  recent  months 


that  the  Red  Cross  f.iUed  In  Its  African  oper- 
ations. 

Last  fall,  it  was  unable  to  evacuate  some 
120  white  mercenaries  who  fled  their  Con- 
polere  stront'hold  of  Buknvu  to  ne.irby 
Rwanda.  The  men  are  still  i  .imping  ;n 
Rwanda  liec.iuse  the  neighboring  coinitrles 
refuse  to  grant  i)crniitstoii  for  a  Red  Cross 
evacuation  plane  to  lly  r.ver  their  territory. 

"It  seems  tiiat  the  -Xfricais  are  still  un- 
aware of  the  mandate  and  aims  c.f  the  Red 
Cross"  an  organization  ollicial  said. 

FOUR-MAN    TEAM     ISOLATED 

The  ban  on  the  Nigerian  flight  has  isolated 
a  tour-man  Red  Cross  medical  team  at  the 
.■\clil  Hospit.il  southwest  of  -he  dev.i-tited 
Biafr.in  capit.il  ot  Enueu.  There  is  no  way  to 
replace  the  men  or  send  them  fresh  tup- 
])lies   without    federal    agreement 

.^nd  tlie  s'cippUcs  are  desperately  needed 
in  the  swampland  and  Jungle  battlefield 
where  the  number  of  victims  is  gro^wing  in 
staggering    proportions. 

"Jeune  Afrique"  a  Prench-lantruafre  week- 
ly for  .African  consumption,  estimates  ihat 
some  50.000  jieople  have  died  in  the  Nigerian 
war   in   tlie   psst   six   months 

•"This  is  more  than  In  Vietnam."  the 
magazine  said.  "Rarely  In  history  have  men 
m.%ssacred  as  liercely  as  In  the  conflict  split- 
ting Nigeria," 

REBELS    CONTINUE    UCHT 

Tlie  seizure  cf  the  rebel   caplUil  of  Enu^yu' 
by   federal   forces   has   not    broken   the   back 
of     rel)el     resistance.     Periodic     federal     an- 
nouncements   that    secession    is    collapsing 
have  not  materialized  so  far. 

Meanwhile,  liundrcds  of  thousands  of 
homeless,  sick  people  are  wandering  through 
the  .'African  bush  and  tall  elephant  grass, 
pursued  by  bullets  and  racial  hatred. 

The  Red  Cross  estimates  that  at  any  given 
time  there  are  fome  200,000  refugees  in  the 
secessionist  area,  mostly  Ibo  tribesmen  who 
fled  from  the  north. 

On  occasion,  the  Red  Cro.ss  says,  the  num- 
ber of  homeless  h.as  reached  2  million  as  en- 
tire towns  and  villages  fled  before  troops 
zlg-zagging  through  the  area. 

(From  the  Star  Johannesburg.  Jan.  12.  19581 
.Soldier's  Dlath  :   Congo  Blamed 

London, — Britain  declared  last  nlEht  ;t 
held  the  Congolese  Government  responsible 
for  the  presumed  death  of  a  22-year-old  Brit- 
on who  foueht  as  a  mercenary  soldier  m  the 
Con^o 

The  man.  Ian  G.-ah.am  Pahl,  sentenced  in 
Kinshasa  18  months  aeo  to  12  years  for  armed 
robbery,  was  Last  seen  by  a  British  Consul 
in  t  le  middle  of  last  year. 

British  .sources  said  Lost  night  it  was  .a.';- 
sumed  he  had  been  murdered,  and  so  had 
NichoLas  v.an  Staden,  a  South  African  serving 
sentences  for  stealing  a  Congolese  army 
])lane. 

The  accusation  about  the  death  of  the 
Brlt.on  \v,i=  made  officially  after  the  Congolese 
.Ambns.' ador  m  London.  Mr.  Mario  Cardoso, 
was  c.tlled  'o  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

REFUSED  E.NTRT 

He  liad  a  2j-minute  meetmc  with  a  junior 
Minister.  Mr.  William  Rogers.  Pjrliament.iry 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
told  a  statement  presuming  the  death  would 
be  issued. 

Though  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ment, it  is  understood  there  Is  also  concern 
about  the  Australian  and  the  South  African, 
for  whom  Britain  had  taken  consul.ar  respon- 
sibility. 

The  Australian  was  Graham  Larkin,  25.  and 
the  South  African  was  Nicholas  van  Staden. 
23.  They  were  sentenced  in  1965  to  four-and- 
a-half  years  for  stealinc  an  aircraft. 

The  ^tatement  said  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  been  gravely  concerned  for  some 
months  about  Mr.  Pahl's  fate. 

Last  July,  the  British  Consul  In  Kinshasa 
was  refused  entry  'o  the  prison  where  Pahl 
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was  held  Since  then  representations  for  ac- 
cess hdd  t)e«n  renewed  numerous  tlmee  with- 
out result.  It  said. 

WHAT    NEXT? 

In  addition.  Britain  had  received  no  satis- 
factory reply  to  inquiries  about  Sir  Pahl 
made  in  the  Congolese  capital  Kinshasa,  and 
In  lx>nd<jn 

The  statement  added  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  no  alternative  but  to  conclude 
that  Mr  Pahl  must  be  presumed  dead  They 
hold  the  Congolese  Government  re9pon.5ible 
for  the  fate  of  Mr  Pahl  and  reserve  all  their 
rights  in  the  matter        s.ipa-Reuter 


Seek  Peace,  but  Beware  of  Traps 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOITTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  iStiS 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President, 
peace  is  the  honorable  £joal  of  virtually 
all  Amertcins  Yet  if  peace  is  to  be  of 
value  to  a  war-weary  world,  it  must 
consist  of  more  than  the  mere  cessation 
of  armed  ho.stilit;es  A  so-called  peace 
which  encouraaes  the  aui-'ressive  tenden- 
cies of  the  Soviets,  the  Red  Chinese  or 
their  revolutionist  allies  can  only  brin? 
more  war.  more  misery,  and  more 
deaths  Such  a  peace  would  simply  post- 
pone to  another  time  and  place  the  rav- 
ages of  military  conflict  In  all  prob- 
ability, another  time  and  plac«  closer  to 
the  United  States  would  be  more  ac- 
curate 

Another  consideration  in  arrancinj 
peace  must  surely  be  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
If  we  abandon  these  allies  to  the  horrors 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  we  will  find  in  the 
future  that  allies  to  oppose  Communist 
expansionism  will  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

The  Greenville  News  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  Seek  Peace, 
but  Beware  ot  Traps  This  tditoiial 
urt;es  a  cautious  approach  to  any  ne','o- 
tiations  It  ur«es  consideration  fcr  the 
lont;-rans!e  interests  of  peace,  not  just 
immediate  goals  of  little  value  in  the 
loiii?  run 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  placed  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record 

There  bein^i  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


(From  the  Greenville  iSC  i  News] 
Seek  Pe\ce.   but  Beware  of  Tsaps 

Peace  m  Vietnam— a  Just  and  secure 
pe,iee — is.  as  It  has  been  fbr  many  long 
months,  the  number  one  concern  of  the 
United  States  government 

—Only  with  the  ending  of  war  can  the 
United  States  truly  begin  to  evaluate  the 
posolbiUties  of  a  reasonably  safe  settlement 
uj  the  issues  between  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  only  then  can  anything 
like  an  aporoach  be  made  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult problem   of  dealing   with   Red  China. 

-  Only  with  the  ending  of  war  can  this 
country  deal  effectively  with  its  major 
domestic  problems,  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed manv  times. 

Even  beyond  these  two  compelling  re.isons 
for  arriving  a',  a  peace  arrangement  Is  one 
which  stems  from  b..>th— coming  to  grips 
with  the  worldwide  problems  of  underde- 
veloped  nations,   exploding   populations,   ra- 


cial and  regional  anlHgonlsms  and  conflicting 
Ideologies. 

All  of  theee  are  matters  which  require  a 
peaceful  atmosphere-  or  at  least  an  absence 
of  major  warfare-  If  there  Is  to  be  any  hope 
for  worldwide  proktress 

There  are  signs  that  rhis  nation's  major 
antagonists  in  the  hirger  worldwide  struggle 
may  be  bUx-lclng  a  Vietnam  .settlement  in 
order  to  weaken  tins  country  and  destroy 
Its  will  to  persevere  Meanwhile  they  obvi- 
ously are  extending  their  own  .-itrength  else- 
where in  the  world,  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  now  m  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
Efist.  and  Red  China  with  Its  nuclear  pro- 
gram and  Its  threat  to  all  of  Asia 

If  the  Utter  Is  true,  a  Vietnam  peace  may 
be  impossible 

In  fact  there  is  evidence  that  the  Com- 
munist nations  are  escalating  the  Southe.%st 
Asian  struggle  by  Int^-oslfylng  lighting  in 
neigli boring  states 

.Alarming  reports  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Pathet  Livo  progress  .ig:ilnst  the  neutral  gov- 
ernment in  l.ivos;  of  stepped  up  t<'rn>rlsrn  in 
Th.aland:  ot  increased  use  ot  Cambodia  :is 
a  sanctuary  for  Rod  forces  lighting  in  .South 
Vietnam,  all  of  these  argue  against  pr»>spect« 
for  any  sort  of  early  settlement  short  of  out- 
right surrender  or  evacuation  on  the  part  of 
the  Free  World. 

Then  too.  there  Is  the  constant  threat  of 
subversion  in  Latin  America,  exported  from 
Red  Cuba.  Recent  terrorism  m  Guatemala 
Is  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  ex.imples. 

Despite  all  of  these  adverse  factors,  there 
13  every  reason  for  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  In  South  Vietnam  to  explore  cautiously 
the  latest  indications  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Cong  may  be  ready  to  negotiate, 
although  such  hopes  are  certain  to  ije  slim 
The  Red  side  has  hinted  vaguely  .md  in- 
directly It  will  talk— If  the  United  States 
ceases  bombing  North  Vietnam.  This  has  set 
off  apother  round  of  clamor,  in  this  country 
and  .abroad,  for  a  bombing  halt. 

For  some  reason  thoee  shouting  for  a  unl- 
latera\  de-escalalion  by  this  country  l;ul  to 
even  hiention  the  possibility  that  North 
VletnanKshuuld  de-escalate  by  pulling  troops 
out  of  .ii-ilon  in  both  Vietnam  .md  Laos  ,ind 
by  ceasingN^  supply  terrorist  forces  through- 
out Sou'heaAl  Asia 

It  13  strang\but  true  Uiat  the  advocates 
of  American  concessions,  but  none  from  the 
other  side,  also  constantly  question  the  word 
and  honor  of  the  United  States,  as  given 
in  the  formal  statements  of  government  offi- 
cials By  the  same  token,  they  seem  to  accept 
at  face  value  everything  said— or  even  hinted 
at— by  the  other  side,  even  in  the  face  of 
■hard"  evidence  that  good  faith  Is  lacking. 

It  IS  this  sort  of  one-way  reasoning,  much 
of  it  by  groups  from  which  President  John- 
son once  drew  considerable  support,  which 
makes  the  Presidents  task  mucn  more  diffi- 
cult. He  literally  is  caught  between  the  ne- 
cessity to  maintain  .American  .security  and 
integrity  .ibroad  and  increasingly  violent  and 
dangerous  dissent  ai  home.  :is  well  as  around 
Ilia  world.  /r 

So  far  President  Johnson  has  handleO  most 
admirably  the  latest  tenuous  hints  of  a  pos- 
sible slight  bend  in  the  Red  position  on  Viet- 
nam. 

He  has  said,  repeatedly,  openly,  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  that  the  United  States  will 
halt  the  bombardment,  both  .iir  and  naval  of 
North  Vietnam  If  the  Reds  only  will  show 
good  faith  bv  some  sort  of  military  de-esca- 
lation on  t.heir  part  and  will  participate  in 
producUve  talks  aimed  at  an  early  cease- 
tire  throughout  Vietnam 

This  is  a  generous  response  .md  is  the  ab- 
solute maximum  the  President  can  otier  wlth- 
oufr^fcmpromising  .\inencan  principles  .ind 
presti^  among  nations  depending  upon  this 
country  for  their  security. 

Even  this  Oder  disturbs  South  Vietnamese 
go'.ernment  officials,  as  was  made  clear  in  re- 
cent statements  from  Saigon.  Well  it  might. 
A    settlement  •  In  South  Vietnam  leading  to 


an  eventual  Communist  takeover  would  re- 
sult in  the  exile  of  all  who  could  tlee  the  land 
and  the  torture  and  death  of  untold  thou- 
sands unable  to  flee. 

People  m  this  country  have  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  90  miles  to  see  what  happened 
when  the  Red-controlled  Castro  took  over 
Cuba  Who  can  forget  the  horrible  bl<x>dbath. 
pictured  dav  after  day  in  newspapers  and  on 
television  immediately  after  C.vstro  gained 
control'  Who  can  forget  the  refugees  who  tied 
to  this  country  and  still  live  In  exile  from 
their  homeland? 

Cuba  IS  no  exception  The  same  brutal  pat- 
tern has  been  followed  in  every  nation  over- 
whelmed bv  Red  aggression  South  Vletn.ini 
knows  It  will  happen  there,  too.  I£  a  Commu- 
nist takeo-. cr  is  permitted 

In  *he  IlRht  of  all  the  facts  av.ilUible 
President  Johnson  Is  well  advised  to  proceed 
slowlv  and  with  i^reat  care  In  exploring  the 
latest  Red  ploy.  It  tnay  be  only  a  trick  de- 
sli^ned  to  further  intlame  opinion  all  over 
the  world,  or  to  gain  a  bombing  cessation 
wluch  win  permit  another  major  build  up  of 
Red  .iggresslve  forces  in  South  Vietnam 

Even  if  the  administration  get?  some  post- 
tl\e  response  from  the  Reds,  it  still  must 
proceed  with  great  caution.  There  :ire  two 
great  dangers  Involved  in  talks  with  the 
Communists. 

—A  repetition  of  the  Korean  "peace  talk" 
debacle  m  which  for  two  years  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  scaled  down  military  op- 
erations while  the  Communists  pressed  ahead 
full  steam  Thousands  of  .Americans  and 
others  died  while  the  Korean  'talks"  were 
under  way.  And  still  there  is  nothing  but  a 
ceasefire,  often  violated  by  the  Reds,  in 
Korea. 

—  Concessions  which  will  put  Communists 
.md  '•heir  agents  In  position  to  take  over 
South  V'letnam  In  a  year  or  so  This  country 
must  insist  upon  absolute  guarantees, 
backed  by  adequate  control  measures,  to  as- 
sure the  freedom  of  South  Vietnim  A  neu- 
tral Vietnam  would  be  acceptable,  but  not 
one  modeled  on  the  Laos  "settlement"  which 
has  turned  that  nation  into  a  red  slaugh- 
terhouse 

.At  everv  step  America  must  cuard  against 
a  repetition  of  the  Cuban  mistake.  That 
■settlement"  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
igreed  to  pull  out  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
at  first  appeared  to  be  an  .American  victory" 
over  the  Reds  In  the  long  run  it  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  providest 
accomplishments— a  Red  Cuba,  protected  by 
an  .American  agreement  against  .my  Inva- 
sion ind  free  to  export  t/errorlsm  :uid  sub- 
version to  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  administration  may  be  sorely  tempted 
to  reach  a  Vietnam  settlement  which,  before 
the  elections  next  November  will  look  cood 
to  Americans,  but  which  .Umost  certainly 
would  turn  out  to  be  anoth'i'r  Cuba. 

.At  this  delicate  stage-  and  for  months  to 
come— the  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  the  active  support  of  patriotic  .Ameri- 
cans in  the  most  difficult  t.isk  of  perseverine, 
with  a  combination  of  strength  and  patience, 
to  Buarantee  a  Just  and  honorable  cessation 
oi  the  Southeast  .Asian  hostilities. 


Returning  Service  Veterans  Have  Talents 
We  Should  Be  Using 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1968 
Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    are    we 
missing  the  boat  in  failing  to  make  full 
use  of  the  talents  of  our  returning  serv- 
ice veterans? 
I  believe  w*e  are. 
Our  fighting  men  and  women  receive 
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wonderful  training  in  a  variety  of  skills 
while  they  arc  .serving  our  country.  But 
when  they  leave  the  service,  do  we  help 
thnn  init  those  skills  to  good  use  in  ci- 
vilian life?  Unfortunately,  we  do  not. 

Ill  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
.saiie.  President  John.son  .said  he  will  pro- 
uo.se  "legislation  to  encourage  our  re- 
turning veterans  to  devote  themselves  to 
careers  in  community  service." 

I  do  not  know  wliat  the  President  will 
jiropose,  but  I  look  forward  to  his  recom- 
mendations with  keen  interest. 

An  editorial  on  January  22,  in  the  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  Evening  News  very  much  ex- 
pres.ses  my  sentiments  on  this  matter  of 
the  returning  veteran.  Tlie  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Veterans  Can  Help 

One  of  the  few  fresh  Insights  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  State  of  the  Union  message 
was  his  brief  recommendation  for  a  new 
program  "to  encourage  our  returning  veter- 
ans to  devote  themselves  to  careers  In  com- 
munity service." 

Goodness  knows.  .American  communities — 
very  much  including  BufTalo — require  more 
trained  and  disciplined  men  in  community 
service  fields.  We  need  more  teachers,  more 
[Kilicemen,  more  social  workers.  Most  par- 
ticularly -American  cities  need  Negro  male 
talent  and  leader.shlp  in  these  fields.  The 
veteran  who  already  has  or  can  get  the  train- 
ing should  be  an  Ideal  candidate  to  fill  that 
need. 

The  right  kind  of  program  could  greatly 
benefit  the  veteran  himself,  too,  who  may 
leel  upon  separation  from  the  military  an 
uncertainty  about  what  he  wants  or  should 
do  with  his  life.  Skilled  counseling,  backed 
up  with  a  listing  oi  specific  and  available 
job  openings  in  the  man's  home  area  or  else- 
■.vhere.  would  immediately  demonstrate  for 
him  both  the  nation's  appreciation  and  op- 
tx>rtunltles. 

The  time  to  re-orient  direction  and  offer 
these  opportunities  couldn't  be  more  appro- 
priate, either,  than  when  these  thousands  of 
veterans  stream  into  a  few  well-structured 
separation  centers  from  diverse  points  around 
the  globe,  and  congregate  there  for  a  short 
period  before  scattering  again  into  cities  and 
towns  .across  the  country. 

So  let  tis  liope  President  Johnson  will 
spell  out  some  Imaginative  details  on  this 
promising  proposal  to  Congress  very  soon. 
.Skillfully  implemented,  such  a  program 
should  assist  both  the  communities  that 
need  the  talented  service  and  the  young  men 
who  can  provide  it. 

To  what  the  Evening  News  editorial 
has  said  I  can  but  add:  "Amen." 

In  talking  to  leaders  of  veterans'  or- 
L'anizations  at  the  White  House  last  No- 
vember 15,  President  Johnson  suggested 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  use  veterans 
as  teachers  in  our  schools,  particularly 
in  our  grade  schools. 

The  President  speaks  with  feeling  on 
the  need  for  teachers.  A  former  teacher 
himself,  the  President  told  veterans' 
representatives  that  "when  I  leave  here, 
that  is  directly  where  I  am  going — to 
the  classroom." 

As  for  using  service  veterans  to  teach 
in  our  grade  schools,  the  President  said: 

Here  is  the  Job  that  I  want  you  to  do  for 
mc  Here  is  the  new  battle  ground  where  I 
■- hmk  our  Veterans  belong.  I  want  them  not 
only  to  protect  our  freedom  abroad — I  want 
them  to  protect  our  freedom  and  our  liberty 
right  here  In  our  cities. 

I  want  to  find  Veterans  who  want  to  teach, 
I  want  to  give  them  the  chance  to  teach 
these  neglected  children.  They  are  teaching 
.n  Vietnam  now. 
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One  of  the  things  that  I  am  most  proud  of 
Is  the  compassion  that  our  soldiers,  particu- 
larly our  Marines  right  up  In  the  DMZ  are 
showing  for  poor  children — their  health 
problems,  their  education  problems.  Tliey 
fight  all  day  and  go  at  night  to  teach  them. 
That  is  where  I  got  this  idea. 

Pour  and  a  half  million  Veterans  have 
been  discharged  since  Korea.  In  that  4'^ 
million  only  100,000  of  them  are  teaching — 
67,000  Veterans  are  discharged  every  month 
and  only  1500  teach.   .   .  . 

I  want  to  encourage  more  Veterans  to 
teach.  If  they  don't  know  how  to  teach  now. 
I  want  to,  with  some  of  my  Senators'  .md 
Congressmen's  help,  help  them  be  t-iught 
how  to  teach  themselves — and  we  want  to 
teach  them  how  to  teach. 

These  men  and  women  have  something 
rare,  something  unustial,  and  I  think  some- 
thing wonderful  to  offer  If  they  have  served 
in  our  uniform.  They  can  bring  to  the  ghetto 
classrooms  what  few  others  can. 

They  can  bring  there  whatever  children 
need — example,  experience,  integrity,  honor, 
courage,  faith,  hope  and  love  of  country 
demonstrated  by  being  there  when  they 
needed  you. 

There  are  too  many  children  who  do  not 
have  a  father  or  mother  in  the  house.  The 
men  of  Vietnam  can  show  them  what  a  man 
can  be  and  what  a  real  man  is  like — and 
what  a  man  should  be. 

I  don't  know  anyone  In  the  world  who  can 
show  it  better  than  the  men  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  In  Vietnam  or  other  places  and 
come  out. 
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South  Carolinian  of  the  Year 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  Record,  Colum- 
bia, S,C„  J&uary  23,  1968.  The  article 
tells  about  Mr.  Ellis  C.  MacDougall,  di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  Department 
of  Corrections,  who  was  chosen  as  the 
South  Carolinian  of  the  Year  for  1967 
by  'WIS-TV, 

Mr,  MacDougall  has  distinguished 
himself  and  his  State  because  of  his  na- 
tionwide recognition  as  an  efficient  and 
progressive  director  of  institutions  of 
correction. 

In  this  editorial  the  editor  said : 

Mr.  MacDougall  has  revolutionized  crim- 
inology in  South  Carolina.  Among  his  other 
recognitions  is  his  election  as  president  des- 
ignate of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ication,  the  first  time  that  a  Southerner  has 
received  that  honor  In  20  years,  and  the  first 
time  in  history  that  it  has  come  to  a  South 
Carolinian, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  appear  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SotJTH  Carolinian  of  the  '^ear 

Ellis  C.  Matoougall,  director  of  the  South 
Carolina  Denartment  of  Corrections,  was 
honored  yesterday  as  the  fifth  annual  South 
Carolinian-of-the-Year,  for  1967. 

Others  to  receive  the  award  sponsored  by 
■WIS  television  and  radio  station  were  Donald 
S.  Russell,  then  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
1963;  the  late  Charles  E.  Daniel,  building  con- 


tractor and  a  principal  promoter  of  the 
state's  industrial  boom.  1964;  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  United  States  commander 
in  Vietnam.  1965;  and  Dr.  Thom.as  F.  Jonee, 
president  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina.  1966. 

Requirements  for  the  South  Carollnlan- 
of-the-Year  ue  that  the  recipient  must  dls- 
tinjiulsh  himself  in  some  way,  enhance  the 
image  of  South  Carolina  and  contribute  to 
the    welfare    of    the    state,    nation    or    world. 

Mr.  MacDouijaJl  was  selected  "because  uf 
his  initstanding  accomplishments  In  the 
realm  ol  inmate  rehabilitation  and  his  pro- 
gressive insights  into  the^outh  Carolina  Cor- 
rections System   .   .   . 

"His  establishment  of  prerelease'  centers 
throughout  the  state  and  his  emphasLs  on 
recidivism  have  brought  South  Carolina's 
rate  of  return  to  the  state's  correctional  in- 
stitutions t^i  an  all-time  low  of  ten  percent. 
This  is  the  lowest  In  the  nation,  and  well 
below  the  natl<jnal  average  of  30  per  cent." 

"In  many  parts  of  tlie  world  imxiern  sur- 
gery through'  heart  transplants  is  reclaiming 
human  lues  "  .said  Carter  C.  Harwlck,  WIS 
general  manager,  'At  Cape  Kennedy,  man 
once  conhnec-  to  the  earth  is  claiming  outer 
space  lor  our  future  tjeneratlons — and  here 
in  South  CcixoUna  one  organization  led  and 
inspired  by  one  man  Is  reclaiming  and  sal- 
vaging men  and  women  who  have  strayed 
from  the  moral  and  ethical  values  of  society. 

"We  are  not  talking  about  penitentiaries, 
nor  walls  nor  prisons.  We  are  talking  about 
the  correctional  institutions,  rehabilitation 
and  men  made  useful  with  a  productive  fu- 
ture. Our  honored  guest  has  developed  such 
ideas  and  concepts  that  have  made  South 
Carolina's  correctional  progress  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  " 

Under  the  MacDougall  system  inmates  are 
tested  upon  admittance  to  determine  the 
cause  of  their  crimes  and  how  they  can  be 
best  fitted  for  society  after  serving  their 
sentences.  When  Mr.  MacDougall  found  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were  illiterate  and 
94  per  cent  had  no  salable  skills,  he  in- 
stituted a  school  program  to  wipe  out  lunc- 
tlonal  illiteracy  and  to  provide  education  and 
training  so  that  upon  release  the  inmates 
would  be  self-sustained  assets,  not  threats 
to  their  communities.  Plans  have  been  de- 
veloped to  give  psychiatric  care  to  the  large 
number  tjf  inmates  who  need  it 

One  of  Mr.  MacDougall's  aims  Is  lo  or- 
ganize a  system  of  helping  the  families,  who 
often  suffer  most  while  their  errant  kinsmen 
are  being  fed.  housed,  clothed  and  trained 
by  the  state.  He  believes  that  one  way  to 
prevent  repetitive  crime  and  distress  is  to 
maintain  stable  family  relationships  to  which 
rehabilitated  prisoners  can  return. 

Mr.  MacDougall  has  revolutionized  crimi- 
nology In  South  Carolina.  Among  his  other 
recognitions  is  his  election  as  president  desig- 
nate of  the  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion, the  first  time  that  a  Southerner  has 
received  that  honor  in  20  years,  and  the  first 
time  in  history  that  it  has  come  to  a  South 
Carolinian. 

South  Carolina  glows  in  reflected  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  1967  South 
Carolinlan-of- the- Year. 


Lament  of  a   Soldier's   Mother 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  notion  is 
widely  held  that  once  a  family  loses  a 
son  in  Vietnam  they  are  inevitably  com- 
mitted to  going  on  with  the  conflict.  I 
submit  for  the  Recopd  a  very  compelling 
expression  by  a  widow  who  has  lost  a 
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son  In  Vietnam,  who  yet  believes  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is   ■criminal. ' 

Mrs  Aurora  Hod(?e  Ruminskl  of  HlKh- 
land  MilLs.  NY.  says: 

I  donl  believe  mv  sen  died  In  Vietnam  for 
»ny  good  reaatm.  I  would  feel  differently 
about  his  death  :f  this  country-  were  belnij 
attacked 

I  salute  Mrs  Riimlnski.  not  altoeether 
because  she  expresses  a  mothers  deep 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  son  Mainly  I 
salute  her  because,  for  all  her  human 
emotion,  she  iias  a  wi.ser  judgment  about 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  than  ^reat  states- 
men in  our  land  who  persist  in  pursuing 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  is  castint:  us  .<o 
much  in  Vietnam 

An  article  about  Mrs  Ruminskl  and 
her  son.  Philip,  .slain  in  Vietnam,  is  taken 
from  the  Times  Herald  Record  of  Mid- 
dletown.  N  Y  .  January  15  i.ssue  Philip 
Ruminskl  was  a  descendant  of  General 
Thaddeus  Kosciu.sko.  Polish  patriot  who 
served  America  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion The  newspaper  article  follows: 
His  PmuMtsE  Will  Never  Bear  FniiT 
(  By  Chris  Parlekas) 
HicHL.'kND  Mills  >-'I  don  t  believe  my  son 
died  m  Vietnam  tor  any  i?o<xl  reason.  I 
would  feel  dUTerentlv  ab<nit  his  death  If 
this  countrv  were  belni?  attacked  .\11  I  t^n 
think  of  now  Is  that  his  promise  will  never 
bear  fruit  " 

Sometime  this  week,  the  body  "f  Philip 
Ruminskl  will  be  !jrou«ht  back  to  HlKhlaud 
Mills  After  .i  Requiem  Mass  at  St  Patricks 
Church,  the  soldier  will  be  burled  In  Hast- 
Ings-On-Hudson 

The  21 -year-old  s<in  of  Mrs  .Aurora  Hodge 
Ruminskl  was  in  the  .\rmy  .i  year  before  he 
was  killed  Jnn  7.  .is  a  result  if  multiple 
wounds  from  an  exploding  btxiby  trap. 

Sunday  .tfternoon,  surrounded  by  her  son's 
paintings.  Mrs  Ruminskl  talked  of  her  son, 
the  effect  of  his  death,  and  the  unfulfilled 
promise. 

Several  New  Yurk  City  art  critics  called 
his  palnUn,5S  'full  of  promise  '  and  the  New 
Y'lrk  Times  critic  John  Canaday  said  "he 
has  .\  maj<  r  talent,"  when  his  works  were 
exhibited  on  Fifth  Avenue  two  years  iigo. 
Mrs  Rummskl  said  PhiUp  began  painting 
when  he  was  10  when  the  family  lived  in 
Brooklyn. 

He  was  hit  by  a  crippling  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever  For  18  months  he  was  forced 
to  stav  m  a  hospital  bed  Then  for  six  more 
months  he  w.is  allowed  only  limited  Ireedora 
m  a  rest  home  It  was  during  this  time  that 
he  begiui  to  doodle,  then  draw,  and  anally 
to  paint." 

Some  of  these  early  works  are  of  the  park 
and  the  bridge  near  the  hospital. 

Shortly  after  Philip  Citme  out  of  the  rest 
home,  the  fam.ly  moved  to  Highland  Mills. 
Philip's  fither  is  a  sailor  The  family  haa 
not  heard  from  him  m  nearly  live  years 
Memories  of  his  fathers  profession  permeate 
some  of  Philips  paintings.  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ships,  water  scenes,  and  .soar- 
ing  gulls  over   distant   cliffs. 

When  the  father  abandoned  the  family. 
Mrs  Ruminskl  was  forced  to  go  on  welfare 
to    support    the    five   children. 

•Phlllp  was  always  good  to  us.  He  worked 
odd  Jobs  while  .ittendlng  Monroe-Woodbury 
High  School  to  help  the  family  I  "hly  get 
8262  a  month  from  the  state  The  rent  Is 
jH15  a  month  Out  of  the  rest.  I  have  to  buy 
food  and  clothes  and  pay  for  the  heat, 

■'When  he  was  18  he  had  to  leave  school. 
Relief  laws  say  that  a  person  can  t  stay  in 
school  after  they  re  IB. 

■  So  he  worked  for  an  Industrial  painting 
ci.>mpany  Ui  Suifern  every  Jay  Three  nights 
a  week  he  went  to  Newburgh  to  get  his  high 
school  equivalency  diploma.  And  in  between. 
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he  would   go  to  a  room  he  fixed  up  In   the 
cellar  and  paint." 

In  a  Times-Herald-Record  Interview  two 
years  ago,  RumUiskl  said  Painting  Is  some- 
Ume«  like  love  You  pour  yourself,  your 
hopes,  fears,  and  dreams  Into  the  work  Then 
you  hate  like  hell   to  sell  the  painting." 

Mrs  Rummskl  said  he  -usually  JiLst  gave 
his  work  away  to  people  he  liked  Nelghlxirs. 
friends,  and  sometimes,  people  he  had  Just 
met  •  She  said  that  she  would  like  U)  collect 
some  of  his  works  and  have  a  memorial 
showing  m   the  springtime 

.\s  she  looked  over  a  large  oil  painting  of 
umbrellas,  Mrs.  Ruminskl  said  'Tlie  house 
Is  so  full  of  my  son  I  know  I  can  get  through 
the  next  few  days,  but  It's  the  thought  of 
the  years  'o  come  I  depended  on  Phlllp  for 
so  inany  things  He  could  hammer  a  nail  or 
take  the  kids  out  f<ir  Ice  cream 

He  was  always  so  kind  I  don't  believe 
too  much  m  organized  religion  I've  taught 
all  my  children  that  God  is  the  love  In  our 
hearts  Phlllp  understt)od  this  from  an  early 
age  I  remember  once  his  dog,  'Adam,'  hurt 
'his  paw  and  Phlllp  tried  to  put  a  band  aid 
on  to  help  him  " 

She  thinks  the  Vietnam  war  Is  "criminal," 
She  said  that  shell  never  understand  why 
they  took  her  son  In  the  service  to  begin 
with,  because  of  his  medical  history  But 
once  in,  why  should  they  send  him  to  Viet- 
nam? The  nrst  time  he  was  scheduled  to  go. 
Congressman  Dow  got  It  postponed  because 
there  was  .i  hardship  discharge  pending 

I  don't  know  what  happened  after  that. 
He  was  shipped  over  In  .August  -Sometimes 
now  I  become  frightened  thinking  of  simple 
things  like  how  111  even  have  milk  In  the 
refrigeratur  ■• 

The  blonde-haired  woman  said  she  tried 
to  have  Phlllp  burled  in  West  Point  She 
said  Rumlnski's  grandfather  and  uncle 
were  academy  graduates,  and  that  he  Is  a 
direct  descendant  >f  Oen  Fesdor  Kosciusko, 
who  !ielp*'d  in  West  Point's  development 

■But  West  Point  said  only  graduates  can 
be  burled  there,  .so  Phlllp  will  be  burled  in 
a  family  plot  In  Hastlngs-On-Hud.son  There 
will  be  a  mlUUry  funeral  " 

And  for  the  future,  Mrs  Ruminskl  said 
she  would  like  to  Join  some  peace  group  In 
the  area  "I  don't  know  what  I  can  do,  but 
I'll  do  whatever  I  can  U)  keep  another 
mother  from   this  suffering  " 


Resolution  of  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration Advisory  Council  of  Soath 
Carolina 


January  30,  1968 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  following  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Julian  Hennlg.  Jr  .  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Housing  .Administration  Advlsorv 
Council  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  iuid 
carried  unanimously  by  the  Council  at  a 
meeting  on  January  .5,   1968: 

•  Tlie  housln"  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
contains  a  provision  removing  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  interest  rales  on  mortgape 
loans  insured  by  Ktdcrul  H./U-slng  Adminis- 
tration ;ind  guaranU^ed  by  the  Veterans  Art- 
ministration  It  ts  the  sense  of  the  South 
Carolina  Federal  Housing  .Administration  Ad- 
visory Council  that  In  view  of  the  probable 
delay  in  enacting  the  entire  housing  bill,  that 
this  provl.sion  be  separately  Introduced  and 
Its  approval  expedited  by  Congress.  We  teel 
this  should  be  h.mdled  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  prevent  further  serlcpus  injury  to 
the  housing  Industry."  The  following  mem- 
bers of  Ctuincll  were  present ; 

Mr  Thom.ia  E  Evans,  Builder,  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Mr  J.  B  Aiken,  Jr  ,  President.  Aiken  Loan 
&  .Security  Company.  Florence.  S.C. 

Mr  Walter  .Andrews,  Vice  President, 
-SteveiLson  Zimmerman  &  C<->mpany,  Ch.irles- 
ton,  SC. 

Mr  James  Lube,  Jr  .  Vice  President,  Caro- 
Uni  Natl.  Mrtg,  Investment  Co,.  Inc..  Charles- 
ton. SC. 

Mr  Lonnle  .A.  G.irvln.  Sr,,  President.  South- 
ern Mrtg   Co  ,  .\lken,  S.C, 

Mr.  Julian  Hennlg,  Jr ,  Vice  President, 
August  Kohn  .v  C(j..  Inc  ,  Cola.,  S.C. 

Mr  Hubert  Ounter,  Vice  President.  Came- 
ron-Brown Company.  Columbia,   S.C. 

Mr.  Calvin  C.  Rldgeway.  Vice  President. 
C.  Douglas  Wilson  &  Co  .  Greenville.  S.C. 

Mr,  Jim  Barber.  .Asst.  Vice  President,  S.C. 
National  Bank.  C^.lumbia.  S.C. 

Mr.  W.  E.  .Sellars,  President,  C.  W.  Haynes 
&  Co..  Columbia,  S.C. 

Mr.  H.  H,  Baer.  S.C.  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sioner. Columbia,  S  C. 

Mr.  Claude  McMillan.  Engineer.  Columbl.i. 
S.C. 

Mr.  George  .A.  SUtnley.  Credit  Bureau  of 
Columbia.  Columbia.  S.C. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen.  Executive  Vice  President. 
SC.  Assn.  of  Heal  EsUte  Board.  Columbia. 
S.C. 

Mr.  R  D.  WU.son.  Chester  Concrete  Prod- 
ucts, Chester.  S.C. 

Mr  Bernard  Jones.  S.C.  Prestress  Corpora- 
tion. L-ake  City.  S.C. 

Mr.  Ed  Gussio,  Phuinlng  Director,  Sumter, 
S  C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   tTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1968 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Housint;  Administration  Advi- 
sory Council  for  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  consLsts  of  a  number  of  out- 
standini;  South  Carolina  citizens  in  the 
world  of  real  estate  and  finance,  passed 
a  resolution  on  January  5  calliim'  for  re- 
moval of  the  statutory  limitation  on  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgai^e  loans  issued  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Because  this  matter  is  one  which 
afTects  the  entire  Nation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  m 
the  Extensioui  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 


The  Amazing  Anticrime  Crusade  of 
Indianapolis  Women 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  followinff 
article  from  the  February  1968  issue  ol 
Good  Housekeeping?  magazine  shows 
what  happened  in  Indianapolis  when 
thousands  of  public-spirited  women, 
deeply  troubled  by  the  dropout  dilemma 
and  soaring  crime  rates,  got  Involved  m 
cleaning  up  their  city. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
iHE  AMAZING  Anticrime  Crcsade  of 

Indianapolis  Women 

iBy  Charles  and  Bonnie  Remsberg) 

From  all  appearances  the  two  housewives. 

dressed  In  conservative  suits  and  hats,  might 

have   been  on  their  way   to  a  PTA  meeting 

or  a  church  supper.  Instead  they  were  headed 
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ior  .1  dimly  lit  tangle  of  back  streets  on  In- 
dianapolis' north  side  known  as  "the  vice 
.strip."  Their  escorts  for  the  evening,  two 
jiUiuulothes  detectives,  were  out  to  show 
these  nilddle-cla.ss  women,  whose  lives  re- 
volved around  their  children  and  homes. 
•just  what  kind  ol  jungle  it  is  out  here  on 
the  street   ' 

For  the  next  .■-ix  liour.s,  from  the  safety  of 
an  unmarked  prowl  car.  the  women  lonk 
.in  oye-openlng  look  cit  their  city.  In  the 
shadows  of  .1  prtrkinc:  lot  they  watched  pros- 
titutes work  on  conventioneers  They  saw  a 
.-nxxith-talklng  ron  iinin  lleece  an  unsuspect- 
ing pedestrian  They  stCKKi  by  while  police 
.fficers  .irrested  law  violators  on  the  strip, 
liroke  up  savage  family  flghts,  mopped  up 
after  a  gambling  raid,  helped  a  bleeding  rob- 
bery victim  to  the  hospital.  They  saw  skld- 
r.'iw  drunks  lierded  into  paddy  wagons  and 
wlines.sed  a  frightened  teenage  girl,  who  had 
been  raped  by  a  roving  gang,  single  out  her 
attackers  from  a  police  lineup. 

By  the  time  they  tinally  called  it  a  night 
they  had  become  the  latest  initiates  into 
what  h.is  been  termed  "the  most  unorthodox 
campaign  since  the  days  of  women's  suf- 
frage" 

The  campaign  is  the  Indianaijolis  Women's 
.'\nti-Crlme  Crusade,  a  movement  without 
dues,  bylaws,  budget  or  constitution— but 
with  an  impressive  list  of  achievements. 
Since  its  birth  less  than  six  years  ago,  thou- 
sands of  Indianapolis  women,  ranging  in  age 
from  twenty-tive  '-o  ninety,  have,  among 
other  things,  counseled  back  to  class  an 
astonishing  number  of  high  school  dropouts, 
prompted  slgnllicant  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  justice  In  the  city's  courts 
and  helped  scores  of  parolees  from  correc- 
tional institutions  re-enter  their  communi- 
ties, 

.Already,  according  to  Police  Chief  Daniel 
Vcza.  the  viomen's  work  is  affecting  the 
(ity's  crime  toll.  When  the  Crusade  began, 
Indiana's  capital  city  had  300  more  crimes 
iicr  100.000  of  the  population  than  the  na- 
tional FBI  average.  In  1965,  three  years  after 
I  he  women  launched  their  atuick.  the  num- 
ber of  reported  oftenses  dropped  2.2  percent 
below  "he  previous  year,  the  first  time  crime 
li.id    waned   in   Indianapolis   in   seven   years. 

.Since  then  the  crime  rate  has  crept  up 
again,  but  much  more  slowly  than  in  most 
other  major  cities.  ".A  lot  of  the  credit  goes 

■  )    these    women,  "   says    Chief    Veza.     "They 
L'ot  angry  enough  to  act." 

They  have  acted,  without  the  help  of 
t  IX  money,  foundation  I'r.ints  or  profes- 
sional tr.iining.  as  rrlme-busters  or  sociol- 
■cists,  "We  have  Just  done  things."  says 
Mrs.  Margaret  .Moore,  a  gray-haired  crand- 
mother  who  serves  as  Crusade   coordinator. 

■  that   make   sense   to   women." 

The  Crusade  'was  spawned  in  an  atmo- 
:phere  of  community  despair  after  an 
okierly  retired  psychologist.  Dr.  Margaret 
Marshall,  was  fatally  beaten  by  a  teenage 
])urse-snatcher  on  her  way  home  from  church 
one  night  in  October.  1961  In  the  wake  of 
the  attack,  police  and  local  newspapers 
•  dike  were  peppered  with  phone  calls  and 
letters  from  women,  demanding  that  "some- 
thing be  done"  to  make  the  streets  safe  after 
dark  It  occurred  to  Eugene  S.  PuUiam.  as- 
istant  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
•:\at  the  women  themselves  might  have  some 
valuable  ideas,  so  he  asked  Mrs.  Moore,  of 
tiic  i)apcr's  public-relations  department,  to 
look    into   the   matter. 

A  petite,  soft-spoken  widow  of  lifty-six, 
once  Indiana's  Mother  of  the  Year,  Margaret 
.Moore  has  spent  most  of  her  adult  life  in 
J  >urnalism  But  her  closest  contact  with 
i-rime  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  earlier 
■vhcn.  :is  a  newly-wed,  she  chronicled  the 
career  of  John  DllUnger  for  her  husband's 
veekly  newspaper  She  was  uncertain  what 
-ae  and  other  "mere  women"  could  do  in 
a  field  where  the  "experts"  seem  so  often 
10  have  failed,  but  she  called  together  thirty 
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leaders    of    Indianapolis    women's    clubs    for 
a  brainstorming  luncheon. 

One  housewife  brought  along  a  scrapbook 
of  news  clippings  about  crimes  against 
women*  In  discussing  these  incidents  and 
their  own  experiences,  the  club  leaders 
isalated  a  number  of  common  threads  link- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  lawbreaking:  .School 
dropouts  and  persons  with  previous  police 
records  seemed  involved  in  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  ofleiTes;  often  att.icks,  such 
as  the  one  on  Dr  M  irshall.  occurred  on 
ponrly  lighted  re.side-ilial  streets;  local  courts 
seemed  lo  be  handling  many  cases  with  in- 
explicable leniency,  and  so  on.  "We  decided 
that  if  we  could  bring  female  ingenuity  to 
bear  on  these  and  other  ])r  ;blems  and 
thereby  prevent  Just  one  crane,  u  would  be 
v^■or:h  the  eflorl,"  Mrs,  Moore  recalls. 

Counting  on  their  clubs  for  fund  raising 
.-ind  as  reservoirs  of  volunteers  (together 
they  represent  some  50,000  Indianapolis 
women),  the  leaders  mapped  out  several 
committees,  each  to  tackle  ;'.  .spccilic  factor 
which  the  women  felt  to  be  contribviting  lo 
the  city's  overall  crime  pattern 

For  the  first  six  months,  \Mlunteers  did 
little  but  study  the  crime  ijroblem  and  the 
agencies  already  established  to  combat  it. 
beginning  their  now-customary  squad-car 
rides  to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  their 
relatively  insulated  lives  and  the  .-ealities  of 
the  streets.  The  police  initially  were  skep- 
tical. "We  have  a  natural  cynicism  about 
outside  'do-gooders,'  "  explains  Captain 
Henry  Wolff,  vice-squad  commander  But  in 
appearances  at  police  roll  calls.  Mrs.  Moore 
assured  the  officers  that  there  would  be 
no  attempt  to  meddle  in  police  procedures 
and  that  the  women  would  seek  the  depart- 
ment's fiuidance  on  ways  they  could  be 
helpful.  Late  in  March.  1962.  they  took  direct 
action. 

BACK  TO  .SCHOOL  INSTEAD  OF  JAIL 

Attention  had  first  been  fix:used  on  schi>ol 
problems  by  the  fact  that  Or  Marshall  had 
been  killed  by  a  high  school  dropout,  the 
son  of  a  murderer.  During  their  .study  period, 
the  women  learned  that  school  dropouts  ac- 
count for  nearly  ninety  percent  of  Juvenile 
crime,  and  that  as  a  group  they  are  the  most 
likely  candidates  for  adult  criminality.  In 
Indianapolis,  with  a  population  of  530.000, 
youngsters  were  quitting  school  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  a  year. 

Several  Crusade  volunteers,  some  of  them 
former  teachers,  suspected  that  many  of 
these  youngsters  were  giving  up  on  school 
largely  because  of  a  feeling  that  "nobody 
cares  about  me,"  What  would  happen,  the 
women  wondered.  If  they  approached  them  as 
a  good  mother  would,  one  woman  to  one 
child,  providing  whatever  counsel  and  assist- 
ance might  be  necessary  to  meet  their  in- 
dividual problems?  With  the  names  and 
addresses  of  twenty-eight  recent  dropouts 
provided  by  school  oflBcials.  a  committee  got 
busy  finding  out.  (Like  the  police,  the  schools 
cooperated  reluctantly  at  first,  doubtful 
about  what  the  women  could  accomplish. ) 

Once  contact  was  established,  sometimes 
through  "simple,  homespun"  letters,  some- 
time by  tracking  leads  for  days  through  the 
city's  high-transiency  areas,  some  dropouts 
seemed  surprisingly  eager  to  return  to  school. 
The  volunteers  often  discovered  that  only 
relatively  minor  barriers  were  keeping  them 
from  doing  so. 

Some  simply  could  not  afford  the  bus  fare, 
textbooks  or  lunches.  Others,  especially  those 
who  had  been  discipline  problems,  needed  a 
responsible  adult  to  go  with  them  for  moral 
support  when  applying  for  readmission.  One 
sixteen-year-old  girl  had  dropped  out  because 
of  her  weight.  She  tipped  the  scales  at  more 
than  250  pounds  and,  since  she  had  no 
dresses  to  fit  her,  wore  her  brother's  army 
coat,  with  nothing  underneath.  Before 
quitting  entirely,  she  had  stayed  home  from 
school  on  days  too  warm  to  keep  the  coat 
on  In  class. 
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The  volunteer  who  drew  her  name  out- 
fitted her  at  a  specialty  shop,  found  a  nurse 
to  help  her  reduce  and  coaxed  htr  back  to 
ckuss.  The  girl  v,as  eventually  graduated  and 
now  hii-s  a  steady  Job  "If  sonicwidy  hadn't 
hel]>ed  her  when  she  couldn't  help  herself," 
says  Mrs.  Venela  LaDine.  tlie  Crusade  iires- 
ident,  "she  would  have  landed  m  ])riw,in  for 
sure,  pnibably  for  prostitution.  The  police 
had  already  picked  her  up  for  walking  the 
streets," 

Prcdict.ibly.  some  li.ud-core  dr>)iuiut.s 
stmiJly  could  not  be  reached.  Yet  throutth 
'.heir  one-to-one  counseling  and  iiractcal 
aid.  the  volunteers  persuaded  twenty-six  of 
those  first  t weniy-eicht  to  go  back  to  school. 

.School  ofTicials  were  so  impressed  that  they 
jiromptly  turned  over  a  card  lile  on  nearly 
000  more  dropouts,  and  new  names  are  now 
supplied  every  semester.  DrojKjuUs  away  from 
school  as  long  as  ten  years,  some  married  and 
with  f,miilles  and  others  who  have  Ix-en  re- 
habllitited  after  serums  jK)lice  records,  are 
being  brought  back.  At  least  one  returnee 
has  managed  to  f-'raduate  in  the  top  len 
j)ercent  of  her  cla.ss. 

Encouraged  by  their  successes.  Crusaders 
r.iUied  more  volunteers  and  turned  to  try- 
ing to  piTicnt  dropouts  as  well  as  salvage 
them.  Members  set  up  study  rooms  in  local 
churches  where  volunteer  tutors,  available 
several  nights  a  week,  have  kept  dozens  of 
floundering  students  froni  flunking.  Young- 
sters with  reading  handicaps  now  are  of- 
fered special  instruction  by  a  volunteer  v.ho 
operates  a  free  reading  school  In  1966,  the 
Crusade>tntroduced  volunteer  "service  com- 
mittees "ju  100  Indianapolis  schools  to  help 
yotingstersXwith  jjroblems  spotted  by  per- 
ceptive teaahers^  school  nurses  -and  social 
workers  TheW^roups  have  done  everything 
from  providing  breakfast  for  grade-school 
youngsters  who  f.iinted  in  class  from  hunger 
to  ironing  shirts  for  a  motherless,  clothes- 
conscious  teenager. 

By  last  fall,  according  to  Mrs  Moore,  anti- 
Crimc  Crusaders  had  reached  nearly  4  000 
potential  and  actual  dropouts  and  had  done 
whatever  was  necessary  to  get  more  than 
2.000  of  them  to  stay  in  or  return  to  school 
Of  those  who  went  back,  roughly  half  stayed 
through  graduation,  a  showing  that  Robert 
Doyle,  head  of  guidance  services  for  Indianap- 
olis schools,  calls  "tremendous"  Mean-while 
Doyle  reports,  the  dropout  rate  has  plunged 
to  fewer  than  800  students  a  year,  a  decrease 
of  almost  fifty  percent! 

As  volunteers  became  increasingly  attuned 
to  what  is  happening  around  them,  they 
quickly  discovered  that  clues  to  anti-crime 
ideas    ibound  everywhere, 

THE        "FIVE-FINGER      DISCOUNT" 

On  a  bus  one  day,  a  Crusade  member  over- 
heard one  teenage  girl  ask  another,  "Did 
you  take  your  "flve-tmger  discount"  today?  " 
They  were  talking,  the  volunteer  deduced, 
about  shoplifting,  A  little  spadework  subse- 
quently revealed  that  merchants  all  over  the 
city  were  despairing  about  a  steadily  rising 
rate  (A  light-fingered  theft,  but  most  were 
afraid  to  act  against  possible  "boosters'"  lor 
fear  of  being  sued. 

Crusaders  Joined  the  city  police  depart- 
ment and  business  organizations  In  sponsor- 
ing seminars  for  merchants,  where  experts 
demonstrated  ways  to  spot  and  discourage 
shoplifting.  The  v."omen  then  wrote  an  anti- 
shoplifting  guide  which  has  been  disTibuted 
to  more  than  10,000  store  owners.  They  also 
pressed  vigorously  for  new  legislation  that 
would  allow  store  personnel  to  detain  and 
search  suspicious  customers  with  impunity. 

The  law  was  passed  last  year  and.  together 
with  the  women's  other  efforts,  is  credited  by 
Chief  Veza  with  increasing  shoplifting  arrests 
in  Indianapolis  more  than  thirty  percent  and 
hiking  the  conviction  rate  to  an  unprece- 
dented eighty-seven  percent  The  number  of 
reported  offenses,  meanwhile,  is  dropping. 

Equally  remarkable  gains  have  been  noted 
as  the  women's  war  has  spread  to  other 
fronts. 
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Determined,  for  example.  In  turn  the  light 
on  crime'  by  brightening  shadowy  streeU 
such  a«  the  one  where  Dr  Marahall  was  at- 
tacked a  street- lighting  comml'.tee  has  cir- 
culated petition*,  attended  countless  ufflclal 
bfvard  meetings  and  city  budget  hearings. 
ridden  with  the  police  t.j  photograph  high 
.rime  .ireas  aitor  dark  and  publicized  care- 
fully researched  maps  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  darkness  nt!d  crtm-  Incidence 
In  response  to  »hls  persl^lfiu  .ictlviry  the 
city  so  far  has  ln.st^ll«l  more  th.in  ^)  lUO  new 
high-powered  .streetlights  !n  a  multlmlUlon- 
clollar  improvement  progr  'ni  Pn\  aie-proper- 
ty  owners  also  have  been  persuaded  to  buy 
and  use  nearly  «  0(«)  dusk-to-d.iwn  mercury 
%ap)or  lamps  to  illuminate  s>ich  crime-prone 
sites  as  ipartment-h"use  ir.MWiiys  and  w:ire- 
house  docks  According  to  Mrs  Moore,  sf>ot 
surveys  show  some  street  crimes  dropping 
by  as  much  ;ia  eighty-four 'percent  in  ,ireufl 
airecled   by   the   lighting  campaign. 

The  women  believe  that  neighborhood 
cleanliness.  U>p.  can  take  Its  subtle  toll  on 
crime  V  >lunteer8  have  backed  the  formation 
of  mere  t:ian  tiOO  block  clubs  for  neighbor- 
hood maintenance,  particularly  m  areas 
wn»re  fjBiUles  have  been  transplanted  to 
urtuin  ir.LUg  from  the  rural  South,  and  have 
spons<.re<l  a  series  .f  spruce-up  '  da\s  In 
other  slum  areas  In  one  neighborhood, 
youngsters  recruited  to  work  for  hot  dogs  and 
s.ft  drinks  collected  fifteen  truckloads  of 
debris  in  three  hours,  m  me  of  it  from  alleys 
and  areaways  that  had  not  been  thorouc;hly 
cleared  for  years  'When  housewives  saw 
what  was  happening  outride  they  started 
cleaning  inside.  '  recalls  Mrs  Mattle  Coney. 
Crvisade  'iprtice-up  chairman 

Becavise  many  slum  dwellers  want  to  clean 
their  homes  but  lack  equipment  and  know- 
how.  IndlanaptiUs  WLimcn  s  -lubs  now  regu- 
larly stage  'broom-and-mop  showers."  Vol- 
unteers have  found  that  after  careful  dem- 
ons'rations  of  tiousehoid-cleaning  tech- 
niques, residents  usually  are  ible  to  keep 
their  homes  tidy  ■Where  there  Is  order  and 
pride.  ■  asser's  Mrs  Coney,  •there  la  likely  to 
be  less  crime    " 

Although  -jroiects  such  is  clean-up  days 
.ind  the  street -lighting  campaign  mean  end- 
less hours  of  ixjite-^vearving  hard  work,  the 
women  have  provetl  that  a  Ilghthearted.  cre- 
ative appro:i;h  to  -rime-flshting  can  pay  off, 
too.  When  Cr'isade  memb«»rs  noticed  that  a 
large  downtown  park  was  belni^  overrun  by 
young  hoodlums,  seedy  vagrante  and  men 
with  juspiciousiy  intense  interest  in  unchap- 
eroned  children,  they  borrowed  i  tactic  that 
Quaker  housewives  used  in  the  1800s  to  close 
down  troublesome  saloons.  Volunteers 
showed  up  one  morning  with  Uielr  y.^n  bas- 
kets, occupied  every  bench  in  the  park  and 
literally  "tended  their  knitting'  until  dusk. 
"Those  men  were  so  startled  by  this  unor- 
thodox invasion,"  says  Mrs  McH:ire.  "that  they 
cleared  out  and  haven't  been  back  since. 
Now  dally  surveillance  of  all  the  parks  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  police  agenda." 

THEIR  DAY  IN  COURT 

Among  the  Crusades  most  ambitious  pro- 
grams is  the  court-wiilching  project,  which 
has  involved  some  9.000  women  over  the  last 
five  years  Of  all  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, courts  are  probably  the  most  ignored 
by  the  average  law-abiding  citizen  Aware 
of  talk  about  the  need  for  court  reform  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Indianapolis 
women  bec.ime  curious  about  just  what  was 
happening  In  their  own  courts  So  a  Crusade 
committee  complied  a  glossary  of  courtrrxjm 
terms  to  aid  uninitiated  volunteers  and  then 
began  booking  the  volunteers  dally,  two  by 
two.  Into  the  dtys  municipal,  criminal  and 
juvenile  courts  as  observers 

The  women  make  no  attempt  to  second- 
guess  Judicial  decisions  They  merely  record 
on  tally  sheets  for  each  case  such  things  as 
the  defendant's  atje.  sex.  race  and  pa.-t  police 
record,  the  disposition  of  the  case;  any  con- 
tinuances that  are  granted,  and  general  ob- 
servauons  they  feel  might  be  .mpvrtant.  Pe- 


riodically   the    nndlngB    are    discussed    with 
the  Judges 

Some  defense  HtU)rnev»  have  privately 
criticized  the  court-watching  project,  and 
.me.  William  Erbecker  demanded  publicly 
that  the  women  be  ousted  from  the  cnirt- 
r.K>m  ..n  grounds  that  their  presence  preju- 
dices judges  and  Juries,  making  them  too 
diligent  However,  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  upheld  a  lower-court  ruling  that  the 
women  have  the  same  right  to  witness  trials 
,is  unv  other  clti/en« 

•  TTie  mere  presence  of  these  women  In 
court  has  been  enough  to  create  changes." 
explains  Criminal  Court  Judge  Saul  Riibb. 
A  lot  of  laxUv  develops  when  no  one  pays 
liny  attention  to  courts  Here  we  had  Judges 
habitually  arriving  late,  prosecutors  sloppily 
prcp.trlug  their  causes,  defense  attorneys  ob- 
taining excessive  continuances  in  hopes  of 
wearing  out  prosecution  witnesses,  policemen 
failing  to  show  up  to  testify,  bail  bondsmen 
Illegally  soliciting  business  in  the  halls  Now 
things  have  Ughtened  up  significantly  all 
down  the  line  because  everyone  knows  that 
public  watchdogs  are  m  court  every  day. 
That  can't  help  but  improve  the  quality  of 
justice  we  administer  " 

Occasloaially  '-he  volunte^ers  six>t  taw  vio- 
lators who  can  be  helped  with  personal  at- 
tention. A  dramatic  instance  Involved  a 
young  prc«tltute  with  three  children,  who 
told  the  judge  that  she  wanted  to  quit  the 
business  but  feared  that  her  pr(<:urer  would 
mutilate  .ir  murder  her  Overhearing  this, 
the  Crusade  watchers  did  some  investigating 
and  discovered  that  the  procurer  himself  was 
slated  for  trial  th.U  same  week  Alter  he  was 
sent  to  prison,  they  t;ot  in  t-.uch  with  the 
prostitute  convinced  her  that  now  was  the 
time  to  try  to  change  her  life,  helped  her  get 
a  job  as  a  practical  nurse  and  arranged  to 
have  her  attend  a  church  where  no  one 
would  know  her  past  but  where  she  could 
be  included  In  a  btisy  schedule  of  social 
events  Nearly  two  years  have  passed  now. 
and  she  has  not  gone  back  to  the  streets. 

More  than  .nee  what  observers  have  heard 
m  court  has  evolved  Into  broad-scale  an',!- 
crlme  projects  After  one  young  defendant 
testified  in  court  that  hours  after  he  was 
paroled  from  a  state  boys'  school  he  stole  a 
shirt  because  he  didn't  have  eood-enough 
clothes  for  a  Job  interview,  the  Crusade  set 
up  a  rehabilitation  committee  to  work  with 
persons  newly  released  from  crrectlonal  in- 
stitutions. Mvich  of  the  planning  for  this 
project  has  come  from  Mrs  O  A.  Johnson, 
a  ninety-year-old  volunteer  who  has  worked 
for  years  with  Indianap..lls  settlement 
houses  Often  establishing  contact  with 
prisoners  weeks  before  they  hit  the  streets. 
volunteers  arrange  for  them  to  be  clothed 
from  a  bank  of  donated  apparel,  help  them 
locate  Jobs  and  sometimes  foster  homes  and 
give  them  the  same  kind  of  one-to-one  per- 
sonal counseling  that  Is  helping  reclaim 
school  dropouts 

The  committee  has  made  some  valuable 
contributions  inside  prisons,  too  Volunteers 
have  established  libraries  and  sewing  classes 
at  the  women's  prison  and  have  successfully 
pressed  slate  offlclals  to  revamp  obsolete 
work- training  progranis  at  the  boys'  schools. 
Once,  when  the  suspicions  of  several  women 
were  aroused  during  a  tour  of  a  state  correc- 
tional school,  they  managed  to  ..xp<3=e  a 
■staff  psychologist"  as  a  fraud,  and  to  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  he  was  channeling  state 
funds  to  other  "counselors  "  who.  like  him- 
self, did  not  possess  psychological  training. 
In  the  -A'ake  of  these  disclosures,  personnel- 
screening  procedures  were  tightened 
throughout   the    correctional   system. 

DEt-HIVING  THE  DEVIL.  OF  IDLE  HANDS 

In  Juvenile  Court  the  most  familiar  lita- 
nies from  defendants  are  "I  didn't  know  It 
was  against  the  law"  and  I  didn't  have  any- 
thing else  'o  do  " 

Volunteers  have  helped  rectify  the  latter 
complaint  for  many  Indianapolis  young  peo- 
ple By  establishing  a  clearinghouse  through 


which  K.->clal-we!fare  institutions  In  need  of 
volunteer  services  can  reach  teenagers  with 
time  on  their  hands  Some  3.000  youngsters, 
many  of  whom  previously  whiled  away  hours 
by  Joy-riding  or  hanging  .iround  pool  halls. 
now  are  Involved  in  activities  ranging  from 
repairing  toys  at  settlement  houses  to  tend- 
ing stricken  children  at  a  cerebral  palsy 
clinic 

As  for  famlUarl.!lng  youngsters  with  the 
law.  Indianap.>Us  In  1966  began  one  of  the 
best  law-education  projects  In  the  nation. 
Under  Crusade  auspices,  nearly  66.000  chil- 
dren, elementary  through  high  school,  are 
visited  annually  In  their  classrooms  by  po- 
licemen who  explain  the  laws  that  apply  to 
Juveniles  and  answer  questions  'We  find 
this  as  important  as  tnifflc-safety  programs." 
says  Sergeant  Charles  Prltchett.  one  of  the 
officers.  ■Parents  help  the  ptillce  and  schools 
to  teach  their  kids  how  to  cross  the  street, 
but  parents  by  and  large  don't  know  the 
laws  No  one  h.as  been  able  to  tell  these  kids 
the  legal  consequences  of  being  with  a  friend 
who  shoplifu,  going  party-crashing,  sU\ylng 
out  past  curfew,  buvlng  cigarettes  for  their 
d.ids  or  playing  lio<iky  Yet  doing  any  of 
these  things  can  land  them  in  court." 

In  designing  and  executing  all  their  proj- 
ect, the  women  have  allowed  themselves 
r.nly  one  taboo:  "Tliey  never  publicly  crltl- 
cUe  police  department  practices  or  proce- 
dures. In  part,  of  course,  this  approach  was 
necessary  to  overcome  the  department's 
initial  skepticism  toward  a  women's  antl- 
crlme  movement  and  to  obtain  police  co- 
operation But  more  Important.  Mrs  Moore 
explains.  "We  feel  It  Is  f.\r  easier  to  scold 
the  police  for  f.ilUng  to  catch  criminals  then 
to  t-ake  the  responsibility  for  setting  the 
cominunity's  moral  climate  high  enough  to 
discourage  criminal  activity  We  chose  the 
harder  way" 

Etirly  In  their  c.impaign.  the  women  be- 
gan lobbying  tor  an  Increase  in  police  sala- 
ries, and  this  vear  lop  pay  fir  patrolmen 
will  rise  from  $6,300  to  $7,000  a  year.  To 
further  help  morale,  the  women  have  In- 
stituted quarterly  awards  for  merit  :tnd 
valor.  Now  for  the  first  time  Indianapolis 
police  officers  also  earn  college  credits  In  their 
own  headquarters  building  without  taking 
leaves  from  the  force,  thanks  to  special 
teaching  arrangements  worked  out  by  Cru- 
sade volunteers  with  Indiana  University, 

The  Crusade  has  had  the  support  of  In- 
dianapolis' mayors  from  the  :tart.  and  Cru- 
s.ade  volunteers  'Acre  the  first  delegation  to 
meet  with  the  then  Mayor-Klect  Richard 
Lugar.  thirty-five,  after  his  victory  last  Nov- 
ember. He  asked  them  to  conduct  a  national 
survey  to  find  out  how  police  departments 
all  over  the  US  are  recruiting  capable 
policemen.  Within  three  days  Crusade 
volunteers  had  questionn.ares  m  the  iiiail 
Praise  spread  by  iMilice  olflcials  and  ether 
observors  has  sparked  coast-to-coast  interc>t 
in  the  Crusade.  In  the  list  three  years.  Mrs. 
M<X)re  estimates  that  she  has  spoken  to  1.000 
adult  iuid  teenage  groups,  and  clubwomen  in 
some  400  other  communities  have  copied  at 
leivt  some  of  the  Indianapolis  projects. 

Battling  crime  is  women's  work."  says 
Mrs.  Moore.  "We  have  the  time.  There  arc 
great  masses  of  women  In  America  looking 
for  something  worthwhile  to  do.  We  can 
move  in  with  soft  voices  and  a  let's-see-if- 
we-can-help  attitude,  and  we  just  may  help 
this  society  overcome  the  most  serious  do- 
mestic i)roblem  It  has  ever  faced." 


Respect  for  Pathologists 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

of    NEV\'    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE.5ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1968 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    quite 
often,   through  overzeaiousness,  and  at 
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limes  tlirough  lack  of  adequate  knowl- 
edge, or  pos.sibly  through  honest  mis- 
take, or  misinformation,  an  improper 
and  unintended  impres.sion  i.s  created 
which  docs  an  injustice  to  an  entire 
tiroup.  We  in  Congres.s  are  guaranteed 
not  only  the  freedom  of  .speech  allowed 
under  the  Constitution  to  all  citizens, 
but.  to  protect  us  from  harassment,  we 
may  not  be  called  to  task  for  what  we 
.say  during  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
Hou.se  floor.  With  this  extra  measure  of 
freedom,  we  must  exercise  \igilance  to 
make  .sure  that  what  we  say  is  respon- 
sible and  fair. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Norman 
E.  Pond,  of  Albuquerque,  has  called  to 
my  attention  an  instance  in  which  a  fine 
profession  has  been  treated  in  a  manner 
which  is.  in  my  judgment,  less  than 
fair.  In  order  to  correct  this  inequity, 
I  insert  his  letter  as  a  part  of  the  Record, 
and  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  it  over.  The  work  of  our  qualified 
and  dedicated  pathologists  has  resulted 
in  the  .saving  of  countless  lives.  The 
profession  is  deserving  of  our  respect. 
I  am  sure  the  practitioners  of  this  pro- 
fession would  be  among  the  first  to  in- 
sist that  projjer  procedures  and  quality 
control  should  be  used  in  this  work. 
Without  the  work  performed  by  pathol- 
ogists, most  doctors  would  be  indulging 
in  gue-sswork  as  to  type  and  extent  to 
most  disea-ses.  It  should  be  made  very 
clear  that  Congress  never  intended  to 
bring  disrepute  to  the  jirofession  of 
pathology. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

N'KW    Mexico   .Socikty 

OF   Pathologists. 
Albuquerque.  .V   Mrs..  Januuiii  23.  1968. 
Hon.    Johnny    E.    S.    WAHtER. 
Lonquorth    OJice    Building. 
Wash-.ngton.    DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Walker:  It  has  re- 
ccni.y  been  brought  to  my  attention  certain 
statements  made  to  Coneressional  Commit- 
tees during  the  years  19G6  and  1967.  and  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  certain  cor- 
rections that  have  been  made  in  this  regard 
and  i'rtnted  in  the  daily  Concrersional  Rec- 
ord—House covennc  p,ic;es  H170G5.  H17066. 
and  H17067.  Without  poinc  into  detail,  cer- 
tain comments  miaht  be  made  including  the 
glaring  .'Statistical  en-ors  in  the  number  of 
mismatched  blood  transfusions  which 
amounted  to  a  90'  mathematical  error.  The 
statement  in  regard  tt  a  breast  biopsy  is  im- 
portant because  the  norm.al  precedure  in 
establishing  the  cliapnosis  of  c.ncer.  namely 
submitting  tissue  to  a  qualified  patholoeist 
for  evaluation  and  dKxgnosis.  was  not  carried 
out.  The  implication  cf  lack  cf  c|uality  control 
in  laboratory  medicine  is  not  Justified,  at  least 
in  regard  to  mo.'-t  laboratories  run  by  path- 
ologists which  is  clarified  in  the  statement 
on  pace  H17067,  The  s.i-e.ilied  dollar  volume 
waste  listed  as  $430  million  and  the  technical 
error  rate  of  'J5'  appears  to  be  entirely  er- 
roneous, because  the  laboratories  surveyed 
certainly  were  not  representative.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  insufficient  documentation  to 
support  either  the  inaccuracy  of  tests  or  the 
dollar  volume  lo.'^s  due  to  inaccuracy.  The 
dating  of  tliese  surveys  also  extends  back 
a  number  of  years  in  ceruiin  instances,  and 
1  am  .'Hire  you  realize  that,  as  the  scientific 
aspect  of  medicine  progresses,  quality  and 
accuracy  increase  and  any  statistics  based 
upon  information  more  than  one  or  two 
years  of  age  is  not  applicable. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  further  on  the 
record  but  would  like  to  forcefully  defend 
those  physicians  trained  In  laboratory  medi- 
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cine  who  are  providing  an  accurate  service 
at  reasonable  cost  to  the  population  of  this 
country,  and  single  out  pathologists  as  those 
most  qualified  and  doing  the  most  in  tins 
regard. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  crilici^'e 
other  competent  individuals  who  are  wtvrklng 
in  this  area  as  there  are  others  besides 
pathologists  who  are  striving  lor  the  same 
goals.  I  do.  however,  have  certain  reserva- 
tions about  certain  laboratories  scattered 
throughout  the  country  whicli  arc  considered 
as  "commercial"  laboratories  and  even  more 
reservations  about  much  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  certain  i)nv.ite  iihy.-icians' 
offices  who  are  apparently  iiot  now  being 
suspect.  In  the  Later  regard,  inadequate 
training  In  this  area  by  general  physicians 
themselves  as  well  as  their  employees,  and 
the  lack  of  Inborn  volume  controls  which  are 
so  important  in  maintainmLr  accuracy  arc 
Imixirtant.  These  are  areas  that  I  tiiink  are 
much  more  subject  to  questioning  than  are 
the  large  number  of  hospital  and  private 
laboratories  which  are  run  by  pathologists. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  in  the  state  of  New  .Mexico  exclusive  of 
the  University  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  there  are 
twenty  private  practicing  pathologists  in  the 
state  of  New  Mexico  who  m  '.ne  way  <  r  an- 
other cover  almost  all  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
state  of  New  Mexico,  and  H5'  of  these  are 
subscribing  to  one  form  or  another  of  quality 
control  program  or  survey  program  as  estab- 
lished by  the  College  of  American  P..tliolo- 
gists.  Information  h.as  been  lorwarded  to  me 
indicating  only  three  pathologists  who  are 
not  actively  participating  in  one  of  the  jiro- 
grams  established  by  the  College  cf  American 
Pathologists.  This  I  feel  .-speaks  very  hiehly 
for  the  coverage  of  the  hospital  l.iboratones 
and  most  of  the  pathology-run  private  labo- 
ratories here  in  the  state  of  New  .Mexico. 

Hopefully,  this  information  will  clarify 
some  of  the  apprehension  that  has  i^een 
publicized  throughout  the  country  in  regard 
to  laboratory  medicine  because  I  personally 
feel  that  where  laboratory  medicine  is  con- 
trolled by  people  .'pccifically  trained  in  this 
area,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  fjual- 
Ity.  Of  course,  there  are  areas  which  may  not 
lit  into  this  category,  but  to  titicFt'on  those 
dedicated  people  m  the  iirca  wi'hout  qu'i!i:i- 
cation  is  unjustified. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Norman   E.  Pond.   MD  .  Pirs;dct't. 
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Medical  Admioistration  Organization  10th 
Anniversary  of   Founding  Noted 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    iVIASSACUfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  ".0.  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  my  remarks  information  con- 
cerning the  American  Academy  of  Med- 
ical Administrators.  This  is  an  orcaniza- 
tion  which  has  just  noted  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  Its  membership 
includes  medical  administrators  from  all 
types  of  medical  installations,  not  just 
hospitals  alone,  but  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  extended  care  facilities,  and  com- 
munity medical  centers. 

This  all-embracing  membership  com- 
prised of  administrators  in  each  of  the 
50  States  and  foreign  countries  has  done 
much  in  the  past  decade  to  improve 
medical  service  to  the  public.  This  im- 
portant area  of  our  national  economy 
has  benefited  sreatly  from  the  efforts 
of  this  fine  organization.  It  gives  me 


great  pleasure  to  note  that'the  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  Boston  and  granted 
its  charter  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Mas.sachusetts  10  years  ago.  The  history 
of  this  threat  or;:aniz.ition  follow.'^: 
The    .Academy    iSroRY 

AMF.HICAN      academy     op     MEDICAL     ADMI.MSIRA- 
TORS,     BOSTON.     MASS. 

Foiindinp-  The  .American  .Acidmiy  of 
Medic.il  .\dminlstrators  w.is  founded  m  nos- 
ton.   M.issacnu.setts  in  October.   1957 

The  Charter  Slgnators  comjinsed  a  itroup 
of  men  practicing  adnunisiraiion  m  virions 
medic, .1  .u-tivities  and  these  responsible  in- 
dividuals drew  the  plans  for  the  fovmding  of 
I  his  iiOii-j)rotU  professional  society.  The 
seven  incorpor.uors  alone  ..t  that  tune  had 
a  combined  medical  administrative  experi- 
ence <if  over  one  hundred  \cars  In  the  pro- 
fession. 

Name.  The  name  of  the  .Academy  vv.-s 
chO-^-en  after  great  tliought  and  research  as 
to  Us  etymolopic.il  .^ignificince  and  ajipro- 
pnaiencss  Becatise  the  .Academy  is  to  com- 
JJOEC  members  who  administer  the  atfalr.s  of 
various  medical  activities,  the  adjective 
"medic.il"  was  chosen  as  the  modifier  ol  l!ic 
noun  ".idmlnltt  rators". 

Historic. dly,  however,  the  term  'inedical 
rtdministration"  is  not  new!  For  example. 
during  World  War  II.  in  the  crisis  of  estab- 
lishing, ..-tailing  .ind  equipping  military  hos- 
pitals to  :  erve  and  care  lor  the  sick  and 
wounded,  a  Corps  of  Medical  .Administration 
was  established  within  The  Medic. il  Depart- 
ment of  each  of  the  -Armed  Services 

Bc.--ause  of  the  shortage  of  physicians,  some 
individtials  with  medical  administrative  ex- 
perience were  given  direct  commissions  as 
officers  In  this  Corps;  other  especially  quali- 
fied individuals  were  given  mtensiflod  train- 
ing jirograms  in  officer  candidate  schools, 
upon  successful  completion,  they  were  also 
commissioned  in  the  Medical  .Admini' tration 
Corps, 

Establishment  —The  original  Dunders, 
recopnli',lng  Ihe  requirements  lor  a  thor-^ 
ouehly  comprehensive  objective,  in  their 
fore.siitht  as.sumed  the  responsibility  lor 
draft. iic  liie  Con.stitution  and  Bylaws,  elected 
equally  responsible  officers  and  began  to  de- 
velop a  prot-ram  lor  the  Academy.  .Nunicrous 
laejtmcs  and  ( oiit.icts  with  otliers  ui  the 
field  of  administering  to  the  medical  .sct- 
tini:  throuL-hout  the  United  St-ites  and 
Canada  were  held.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
exists  a  pressinc  need  for  i.^.e  establishment 
of  a  prolessional  ..-ociety  such  as  the  .Ac-^.d- 
emy'E  approach  would  be  based  on  the  theory 
propriale  i  ecognition  to  those  dedicited  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  many  specialties  of 
medic.,1  admmistralion.  Men  ..nd  Women 
who  adminitter  the  allairs  of  the  hotpilals. 
clinics,. ind  other  medical  activities,  c.iring 
i -jr  tl-.c^i'zick  in  iniiid  iiid  body  ut  Die  execu- 
tive, as  well  as  the  middle  man.t-'emciit  levels. 
!•„  w„s  determined  that  a  part  ol  tiie  .Acad- 
emy's approach  would  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  tlie  scope  ol  knowledge  required  to  un- 
derstand an  orizanizaiion  and  to  make  It 
Junction  ciTectivcly  is  based  on  several  fields 
of  knowledge  and' that  the  approaches  to  a 
pener.il  theory  of  medical  iidminiitration  had 
i;een  tlow  in  emerging  from  a  one-discipline 
approach  to  a  more  pcnciralmg  ;.naly.-jis  on 
ari  inter-disciplmi.ry  b..sis. 

Development. — .As  Eoon  us  tVie  jirocrrani 
of  the  ac  idemy  had  been  developed,  ..  Char- 
ter of  the  Actciemy  was  granted  by  the  Com- 
monvveillh  of  Massachusetts.  This  C'narter 
recocnizes  the  .Academy  .is  a  iion-jjrr.it  or- 
paniL'ation.  .At  the  time  of  the  founding  cf 
the  .Academy  .ind  today.  Boston  is  considered 
by  many  authorities  as  the  mcdic.U  center 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  appropriateness  (f 
the  -Academy's  founding  in  tiiis  sj.mc  center 
is  apparent. 

The  next  obvious  decision  rn  the  part  of 
the  f.^unders  was  to  plr.ce  thl=  program  lir.o 
the  hands  of  the  future  members.  This  phi- 
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108f>phy  wa»  In  keeping  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  members  tire  not  only  the 
sinews,  blood  and  life,  of  an  organization,  but 
are   in   fact,   the  organization   itaelf! 

Invitations  were  Iseued  by  mall  to  tho«e 
potentially  ellglbUe  for  membership  The 
filth  .md  belief  of  the  irl«Uia4  incorporators 
th.il  there  was  a  presslu«  need  for  a  society 
such  ,18  the  Academy  was  clearly  demon- 
stri'ed  and  Justified  when  m  a  matter  of 
month*  hundreds  of  medlc.il  idmlnlstrators 
fr'.m  all  parts  >r  the  United  .States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  Canada  responded  enthusiasti- 
cally to  the  initial  mvit  itlon  to  Charter 
Membership  The  ors;anlz;itlon  md  develop- 
ment of  the  .Academy  proceeded  riipldly  Irom 
that  point  on 

Orsfanlzation  —In  keeping  with  the  precept 
that  the  program  .)f  the  Academy  should  be 
c.irrted  out  by  its  memben;  regions  were  es- 
tablished and  R^^onal  Vice  Presidents  ap- 
pointed SIX  bitsJc  councils  m  ueas  of  vital 
Interest,  not  only  to  the  membership,  but 
to  the  profeaslon  In  general  were  .Uso  estab- 
llsived  and  staffed  The  councils  are  C-ouncll 
on  Education,  OouncJl  on  Voluntary  Hospl- 
Uils.  Proprietary  Hospitals  and  Oovernment 
Hospitals.  Council  on  Hi*plt,%l  AdminLstm- 
tlve  Practice  and  Council  on  Clinic  Adminis- 
trative Practice 

r  )  determine  and  evaJuat*  application  for 
adnussion  and  .idvancement.  a  Credentials 
Committee  was  established 

.\:so  organized  within  the  Ac.vdemy  were 
permanent  mstltu'es  m  the  medical  .idminis- 
tniUve  spe<.laltles  Nominees  Members.  Char- 
ter Members  and  Fellows  ire  .Lselgned  to  the 
Institute  appropnate  to  .uid  in  keeping  with 
their  parUculiU-  education  and  or  experience, 
aji  recommended  by  the  Credentials  Commit- 
tee .aid  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Irjitltutee  ,tre  permanent  structural  de- 
par'naents  ■jvlthln  the  .\cademy  and  encom- 
patic  speciaJties  In  Accounting.  Oeneml  .Ad- 
mi:ustr\tlon.  C'.lnlcs.  Dietetics  Engineering. 
HoiLseKeeping  Group  Priu?uce  Management. 
Nursing,  Perst)nnel.  and  Purchasing. 

The  .Academy  is.  therefore   an  inclusive  so- 
aeiy  which  brings  to*?ether  m  one  organlza- 
Uon  the  entire  medical  adnunisfatr. f  f.unlly. 
Purjxjses   — 

To  encourage  .ind  foster  a  KCientlflc  ap- 
proach to  the  practice  of  medical  administra- 
tion 

To  provide  a  means  of  intercormnunlcatlon 
between  meclcal  administrators. 

To  promote,  conduct,  and  foster  educa- 
tional courses  In  the  various  specialties  of 
medical  administration. 

To  provide  for  employment  opporttinlty 
and  professional  advancement  through  re- 
cruitment, referral,  and  placement  services 
To  offer  referral  and  consult<»nt  opportu- 
nities in  the  various  specialties  to  members, 
persons  and  institutions  requiring  or  re- 
questing such  services. 

To  establish  .uid  maintain  a  criterion  of 
competency  (or  those  engaged  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medical    idnunlstratlun 

To  provide  for  recognition  to  those  who 
are  making  their  life's  work  medical  admin- 
istration by  electing  those  who  qualify  as 
Nominees.  Members  and  Fellows  of  the 
Academy 

To  offer  to  those  who  .%re  doing  noteworthy 
service  in  this  field  scholarship,  and  grants 
In  order  to  further  their  work. 

During  the  Academy's  relatively  brief  his- 
tory, many  of  the  .imbitlous  purposes  .md 
goals  have  achieved  Formal  coiuses  m  the 
Fundiimentals  of  Hospital  Administration 
have  been  conducted  in  Boston  University, 
scholarships  and  grants  have  been  .iwarded; 
independently  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
professional  groups  various  institutes  and 
colloquiums  have  been  conducted  in  v.irious 
p.irt.s  of  the  United  -States,  publication  of 
noteworthy  topics  have  been  published  In 
the  Academy  s  publication  the  AAMA  Execu- 
tive, placement  and  referral  opportunities 
h.i.e  been  offered  to  the  membership  m  sev- 
eral   of    the   specialties.    And,    annually,    the 
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.Academy  has  sponsored  ite  Convocation  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York.  San  Francisco, 
and  .\tlantlc  City. 


January  30,  1968 


J  aw  or  II  .10,  1968 


Baiineti   and    Profeiiional   Women's 
Club  of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

of     NhW     ^tRStV 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPiiESENTATIVES 
Tufftdaij.  January   30.   1968 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  ron.sent  I  insert  the  leai.sla- 
tlvp  protitam  'if  the  Bu.siiie.s.';  and  Prnff.s- 
sional  Women'.s  Club  of  Jersey  City.  N.J.. 
as  well  a.s  the  program  of  the  81.st  anni- 
versary celebration  'Ahich  wii.s  held  at 
Liberty  Island.  N  Y  .  on  October  'JS.  1967. 
yi  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

The  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club  is  a  highly  respected  voice  for 
women's  liyhts  in  Jersey  City  and  I 
would  like  all  Members  of  this  House  to 
know  of  my  hn^h  leiiaid  for  the  able 
women  who  make  up  this  hisihly  re- 
spected club. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

1886    67       81ST    .^NNIVERSART      .STATUE    OF    LlB- 

ERTV.    Liberty    Island,    Saturday.    October 

28     1967 

Program  of  Business  ,ind  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Jersey  Cltv,  New  Jersey,  m 
cooperation  with  the  National  P;u-k  Service, 
US  Department  of  Interior.  11  45  .i  m  at 
Grand  Promenade.  Pedestal  of  Statue  ut 
Liberty 

Presentation  of  B  P  W  birthday  gift  to 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Mary  R  York.  B  P  W. 
World  .Affairs  Chairrn.m 

Acceptance  Lester  F  McClanahan  Assist- 
ant Superintendent    .National   Park  Service. 

Symbolic  Flower  Ceremonv  Future  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women:  Mademoi- 
selles: Susan  Bolyc,  Joyce  Diamond,  Mary 
.■\nn  Jordan,  Ann  Joan  Trimble, 

Relaxation  Period  Another  activity  on 
Liberty  Island  will  be  an  afternoon  cere- 
mony by  the  Ladles  .Auxiliary  to  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 

BisiNEss  and  Professional  Women  s  Ci.vp, 
Jersey  City,  Legislation,  October  1967 
.\:\  .American  Flag  which  has  been  ffown 
over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  Stales  m  the 
name  ol  the  Jersey  City  Business  and  Pro- 
fesslonul  Women's  Club  has  been  pre.seni'.'d 
to  our  membership  ;ks  a  gift  The  honorable 
Dominick  V  Danlols,  United  States  Con- 
gressman, has  graciously  consented  to  visit 
us  at  our  October  Meeting  and  formally  pre- 
sent the  Flag  to  the  Jersey  City  Club. 

How  proud  we  may  be  of  our  Women  s 
Army  Corps  i  VVACi  .  of  the  10.409  women.  ;ill 
volunteers  who  love  the  military  life  Tliey 
live  It.  work  at  it,  reap  and  revel  in  its  re- 
wards They  will  tell  you  that  basic  training 
develops  a  wide  range  of  attitudes,  knowledge 
and  skills  It  emphasizes  team  work,  disci- 
pline and  responsibility  How  proud  we  may 
/  be  also,  of  our  National  Organization  which 
strongly  backed  legislation  in  1941  and  1942 
to  create  the  Women  s  .Xuxuiaiv  Co.'ps.  ..nd 
in  1963  to  make  the  Corps  a  part  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  Statts  With  continued  inter- 
est, we  ;ook  lor  bills  to  raise  tiie  rank  of  our 
military  women  Regretfully,  our  women  offi- 
-■ers  will  go  no  higher  than  Colonel  until 
Congreso  ratines  a  bill  allowing  women  to 
achieve  general  and  or  admiral  rank  The 
legislative  me;tsure  which  failed  to  pass  in 
1966  is  expected  to  come  up  again  this  year 
and  of  course  will  be  supported  as  part  of  the 
National  Business  and  Professional  Women  s 
Legislative  Platform 

Sergeant  Martha  McBroom.  Counsellor  of 

} 


the  Women's  Army  Corps  stationed  at  the 
Recruiting  Station  in  Newark  will  Join  our 
members  on  Thursday  evening.  October  26th, 
at  the  Jersey  City  Women's  Club,  In  a  pro- 
gram that  will  both  delight  and  Inform  us. 
Come  and  see  for  yourself  that  Legislation 
need  not  be  dull  you  will  be  pleasantly 

surprised 

Our  Legislative  Chairman,  Julia  Prlshberg 
is  Chairman  of  the  evening's  program  and 
will  be  assisted  by  Beulah  Silver,  Julia  Sturm 
and  hostess,  Audrey  Morris 

Look  for  a  Special  Bulletin  from  our  World 
Affairs  Chairman.  Mary  York  concerning  a 
very  important  event  on  October  28th 

.\  Reminder  Our  member.  Jane  Atkln.son. 
Just  home  from  the  hospital  Speed  her  re- 
covery with  a  Utile  message  Let  her  know  we 
are  all  thinking  of  her 


Captive  Ukraine:  Challenge  to  the 
World's  Conscience 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INOIAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Januar5'  23, 
1968.  was  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence. 

To  mark  this  important  date  in  the 
history  of  the  largest  captive  non-Rus- 
sian  nation,  the  following  account  of  the 
Ukraine's  .struggle  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  is  submitted:  * 
CVPTIVE  Ukraine:  Challenge  to  the  World  s 
Conscience 
inirodiction 

The  year  1967  marks  an  Important  date  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people; 
the  50th  annlver.'^ary  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Revolution  It  was  In  1917.  half  a 
century  ago.  that  the  Ukrainian  nation,  after 
250  years  of  ruthless  Russian  domination  and 
oppression,  rose  to  freedom  .and  proclaimed 
its  full  and  unqualified  Independence,  For 
almost  four  years,  beginning  in  March  1917 
and  ending  in  the  fall  of  1920.  the  Ukrain- 
ians waged  a  trallant  struggle  In  defense  of 
their  state,  at  times  struggling  against  three 
aEttresslve  neighbors  simultaneously. 

TiKlay.  50  years  since  the  inception  of  the 
Soviet  regime,  not  only  the  Kremlin  but  its 
puppets  in  Ukraine  collectively  called  the 
■  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic."  also 
are  r.bservlng  the  50th  anniversary  ol  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  which  they  claim 
brought  'freedom  and  Independence"  to 
Ukraine 

History,  of  course,  does  not  asree.  It  has 
fallen  upon  Ukrainians  In  the  free  world  to 
speak  up  for  their  enslaved  and  oppressed 
brothers  an:l  sisters  in  captive  Ukraine,  to 
tell  the  World  the  true  story  of  Ukralnc-the 
martyrdom  and  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  and  their  undying  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  regain  their  national  statch:;Of), 
established  lifty  years  ago 

It  Is  v.'ith  thl.s  in  mind  that  national  or- 
ganizations of  free  Ukrainians  In  the  dias- 
pora, especially  those  countries  of  the  free 
world  in  which  there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  Ukrainians  and  their  liescendanls.  liave 
been  planning  for  come  time  to  call  tlie  fir  i 
Wurld  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians  To  be 
convened  in  New  York  Cltv.  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Congress  will  manifest 
the  tree  will  of  the  UKrainian  people,  now 
In  the  political  bondage  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia, as  manUe.st  In  their  incessant  struggle 
for  freedom  and  national  independence. 

In  the  past  few  years  extensive  prepara- 
tions and  discussions  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Preparat  jry  Committee  for  the  first 
World   Congress  of   Free   Ukrainians,   which 


was  csUiblished  by  the  Pan-American  Ukrain- 
;,ui  Conference  iPAUC),  a  coordinating 
body  of  Ukrainians  national  and  central 
i.rganlzatlons  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Founded  in  1948,  the  PAUC  has  been  instru- 
nienul  m  bringing  together  various  Ukrain- 
ian organl.-.alioiis  i.ot  only  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (tho;e  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America), 
but  embracing  those  in  Western  Europe  and 
Australia  as  well 

lu  its  Manllesto.  i6.sued  on  January  22, 
1967,  anniversary  d.ite  ol  Ukraine's  Independ- 
ence, the  PAUC  outlined  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  the  First  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians. 

1.  lo  demonstrate  before  the  world  the 
tinbendms?  will  of  the  Ukrainian  community 
la  the  free  world  with  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  proclaim  its  readlnes* 
to  help  them  by  all  means  at  their  disposal. 

3.  To  knit  ail  forces  of  Ukrainians  who 
are  citizens  or  residents  of  the  countries  of 
the  Iree  world  into  a  closely  collaborating 
body. 

4.  To  establish  goaLs  and  means  toward  a 
strengthening  and  all-embracing  expansion 
of  all  sectors  of  life  of  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity In  the  free  world. 

The  Manifesto  states: 

"We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  lot  Is 
Inseparably  tied  to  the  fate  of  the  Ukrainian 
people;  spiritual  unity  with  the  homeland  Is 
an  indispensable  source  of  our  spiritual 
strength.  To  maintain  It  is  our  moral  duty. 
•  We  are  therefore  gravely  perturbed  by  all 
wLich  takes  place  In  the  homeland;  Ultralne 
remains  cruelly  enslaved  by  the  shackles  of 
Russian  Communist  imperialism.  For  almost 
half  a  century  we  have  witnessed  the  relent- 
less political  enslavement  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  our  people  by  the  Red  Russian 
occupier.  Now,  In  addition,  the  very  souls  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  are  being  subjected  to 
penocide  In  the  form  cf  a  consolidated  RubsI- 
ficalion  and  destructive  of  the  cultural  treas- 
ures of  the  Ukrainian  nation." 

In  Its  conclusion  the  Manifesto  warned  the 
free  world  "that  Russia  incessantly  and  sys- 
temiulcally  Is  preparing  an  aggression 
against  the  free  world  and  is  shaking  the 
foundations  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world." 
Thus,  the  first  World  Congress  of  Free 
Ukrainians  has  a  lofty.  Important  and  defi- 
nite purpose.  It  win  seek  to  mobilize  the 
liberation  forces  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
scattered  throughout  the  free  world  and  to 
charmel  them  Into  highly  organized  and  ef- 
fective directions.  It  also  will  manifest  the 
will  and  determination  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple In  captive  Ukraine  towards  self-determi- 
nation and  national  statehood,  national 
goals  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  for  the  reali- 
zation of  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  patriots  have  paid  with  their  lives 
or  with  long  years  of  suffering,  persecution 
and  torture  In  Russian  Communist  Jails  and 
concentration  camps  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

This  brief  account  of  Ukraine's  unequal 
struggle  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence Is  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
■World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians,  which 
win  be  held  November  16-19,  1967,  In  the 
City  of  New  York. 

part  1 — 20TH  centitby:  era  of  self-deter- 
mination AND  disappearance  OF  COLONIAL 
EMPIRES 

1.  World  War  I  and  Wilson's  14  Points  for 
"Peace  and  Democracy" 

The  twentieth  century  has  Initiated  a 
massive  process  of  disintegration  of  the  great 
colonial  empires  and  brought  about  a  new 
era  of  self-determination  for  and  emancipa- 
tion of  formerly  subjugated  peoples  the 
world  over. 

The  First  World  War.  breaking  out  In  1914. 
wrecked  the  two  great  empires  that  had 
dominated  Ukraine:  the  Czarlst  Russian  and 
the  Austro-Hungarlan. 

The  American  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence,  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
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of  American  Independence,  were  loftily  ex- 
pounded In  President  Wilson's  14  Points  lor 
"Peace  and  Democracy."  His  message  .idvo- 
catlng  national  self-determination  for  .ai 
peoples  resounded  throughout  Ukraine,  elic- 
iting a  fervent  response  from  the  ijeoplc. 
then  engaged  in  building  their  own  free  in- 
dependent state.  But  all  appeals  of  the 
Ukrainians  to  the  Western  [powers  lor  help 
against  the  invading  Bolshevik  trooiis  re- 
mained unan.swered.  Attempts  at  the  P.iris 
Pe,ice  Conference  in  1919  to  f-ecure  consider- 
ation of  the  claims  of  Ukr:iln;an  independ- 
ence met  with  no  success.  Ukraini.ins  were 
denied  the  right  of  ."-elf-determlnation.  al- 
though at  the  very  same  t.me  tiie  victorious 
allies  were  busy  creating  multmatlonal  states 
in  E.istern  Europe.  Ukr.iine,  of  cl;;:unct  nruMn 
and  with  one  language,  cult, ire  and  !)coplD. 
was  Ignored. 

France,  at  the  time  obsessed  by  the  Jios- 
slble  resurgence  ol  German  milit.irl.sm,  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  concept  ut  a  strong 
Poland."  In  fact,  it  went  so  far  as  to  support 
the  Poles  against  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
White  Russian  generals  against  the  Ukrain- 
ian national  government  in  Kiev  Great  Brit- 
ain wavered  between  the  aggressive  antl- 
Bolshevlk  policies  of  Winston  Churchill,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  who  aided  White  Russian 
Generals  Denlkln,  Wrangel  and  Kolchak  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  more  mod- 
erate policies  of  Lloyd  George,  But  neither  of 
these  policies  favored  the  Ukrainian  claims 
and  aspirations  to  independence 

The  United  States,  although  i^ot  directly 
involved  In  European  power  politics,  showed 
Uttle  interest  In  Eastern  Europe.  Its  official 
attitude  was  one  of  waiting  and  of  doing 
nothing  which  would  prejudice  the  eventual 
rebirth  of  anti-Communist  Russia,  or  even 
the  emergence  of  a  moderate  .Soviet  regime. 
Thus,  in  varying  degrees  all  three  allied 
powers  supported  the  White  Russian  reac- 
tionary elements  and  reborn  nationalist  Po- 
land. For  their  part,  Ukrainians  found  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  Inimical  antl-Ukrainlan 
propaganda,  denying  the  very  existence  of 
Ukraine,  to  great  an  obruacle  to  overcome. 
The  restored  Independent  Ukrainian  state 
encountered  abroad  naught  but  a  biased 
hearing  and  a  hostile  attitude,  Ukraine  had 
no  influential  friends,  there  was  no  one  to 
supply  it  with  desperately-needed  arms,  am- 
munition and  medical  supplies  and  there 
were  few  who  would  extend  meanlnsful  dip- 
lomatic support.  Ukraine  lound  itself  unable 
to  survive. 

Ironically,  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  the  slogans  of  peace  and 
democracy  under  which  World  War  I  was 
ostensibly  waged  were  denied  one  of  the 
most  deserving  of  peoples. 

The  League  of  Nations  proved  to  be  too 
weak:  it  would  not  safeguard  the  rights  of 
those  nations  which,  like  Ukraine,  had  had 
to  endure  foreign  domination  and  oppression. 
Its  overall  purpose  was  to  maintain  the  new 
status  quo  which  emerged  in  Europe  after 
■World  War  I. 
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2.  World   War   11:    Freedom   'Versus 
Totalitarianism 

World  War  II  has  often  been  characterized 
as  the  war  of  "freedom  .igamst  totalitarian- 
ism," calling  forth  the  great  coalition  of  the 
Western  democratic  st-ites  ;i2ainst  Nazi  Ger- 
many. But  this  characterization  is  far  from 
accurate,  inasmuch  as  one  import.int  mem- 
ber of  the  Western  alliance  against  Nazi 
Germany  was  the  .Soviet  Union,  one  of  the 
worst  totalitarian  and  dictatorial  regimes  in 
mankind's  history. 

During  the  German-Soviet  war  in  1941- 
1945  Ukraine  became  a  bloody  battleground 
across  which  the  German  and  Soviet  armies 
swept  back  and  forth.  Both  regimes.  Hitler's 
and  Stalin's,  strove  to  eiiminate  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  if  possible,  and  at  the  least  to 
stifle  all  Ulu-alnian  national  life  and  thought. 
Despite  the  inhuman  persecution,  the 
Ukrainians  succeeded  in  mustering  a  power- 
ful   and    effective    undergrotmd    resistance 


movement.  Tills  poptilar  force  resisted  both 

luv.iders  of  Ukraine,  the  Nazis  and  the 
Russian  Conmiunlits,  during  World  War  II. 
and  after  the  war's  end,  it  cont;nued  to  wage 
underground  w.iriare  against  .Soviet  army 
and  .-ecurlty  troops  as  well  as  against  those 
ol  Communist  PoLmU. 

In  1945.  wltii  the  collapse  uf  Hitler's  Ger- 
m.iny.  the  United  N.iti:jas  w.is  born  in  San 
Francisco.  Among  the  charter  members  of 
tl*;..  world  cirg.mization  was  the  Ukrainian 
.Soviet  .socialist  Republic.  It  was  admitted, 
aluiiH  w.th  the  USSR  .^nd  the  Byelorussian 
.SoV!  -t  Socialist  Republic,  upon  t!ie  m;  islence 
of  Stalin.  It  is  one  of  modern  history's 
IroiiifS  that  the  existence  ol  a  Ukrainian 
slat*,  even  If  under  Communist  tutelage, 
-iunild  have  been  accepted  by  the  Western 
world  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictator  rather  than  on  the 
demand   of   the  Ukrainian  i)eople, 

\Vl'i,h  tlie  tinerpence  m  1045  ul  the  United 
Nations,  which  li.ts  represented  a  marked 
improvement  over  its  predecessor,  a  new 
political  development  engulfed  the  entire 
v.'orld:  the  process  of  a  slow  but  steady  de- 
colonization of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  new  and 
independent  nations. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Western 
colonial  empires  have  gradually  given  way 
to  the  new  nations  and  :;iates.  Sometimes 
the  process  occurred  peacefully,  sometimes 
it  was  accompanied  by  war  and  violence.  In 
any  event,  the  Western  world  relinquished 
Its"  long-licld  colonial  possessions  in  Asia 
and  .-Mrica. 

Canada's  Prime  Minister  John  G.  Dlefen- 
baker.  addressing  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
on  September  26,  19G0,  rebutted  Nlkita  S. 
Khrushchev's  attacks  on  "Western  coloni- 
alism": 

"Mr,  Khrushchev  in  his  speech  advocated 
a  declaration  at  this  session  for  the  'com- 
plete and  final  elimination  of  colonial 
regimes," 

"He  has  spoken  of  colonial  bondage,  ex- 
ploitation .ind  foreign  yokes.  These  views, 
uttered  by  the  master  of  the  major  colonial 
power  in  the  world  today,  followed  the  ;id- 
mission  of  fourteen  new  member  nations  to 
the  United  Nations  .  .  . 

•Since  the  hist  war  seventeen  colonial  areas 
and  territories,  comprising  more  than  40,- 
000.000  people,  liave  been  brought  to  com- 
plete freedom  by  France.  In  the  same  period 
some  fourteen  colonies  and  territories,  com- 
prising 500,000,000  people,  have  achieved 
complete  freedom  within  the  Commonwe.il th. 
Taken  together,  some  600.000,000  people  in 
more  than  thirty  countries,  most  of  them 
now  represented  in  this  Assembly,  have  at- 
tained their  freedom  with  the  approval,  en- 
couragement and  puidance  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  alone,  .Tnd  I  could  go 
on  to  name  others. 

"These  facts  of  history  invite  comparison 
with  the  period  of  Soviet  domln.ition  over 
peoples  and  territories,  sometimes  pained  :n 
the  name  of  liberation,  but  alw.iys  accom- 
panied by  the  loss  of  personal  and  political 
freedom. 

•The  General  Assembly  is  still  concerned 
with  the  aftermath  of  the  Hungarian  upris- 
ing of  1956,  How  are  we  to  reconcile  that 
trapcdv  with  Mr.  Khrushchev's  confident  as- 
sertion of  a  few  days  ago  in  this  .Assembly: 
"  'It  will  always  be  the  Soviet  stand  •  •  • 
that  countries  should  establish  systems  •  •  * 
of  their  own  free  will  and  choosing." 

••WTiat  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia?  What 
of  the  freedom-loving  Ukrainians  and  other 
Eastern  Europe.in  peoples?" 

Mr,  Khrushchev  said  at  the  same  time: 
■•The  very  course  of  historic  development 
at   present  "poses   the  question   of  complete 
and  final  elimination  of  the  colonial  regime 
•   •    •  immediately  and  unconditionally." 

There  must  be  lio  double  standards  in 
International  affairs.  .  . 

What  Mr,  Diefenbaker  obviously  had  In 
miud    is    Russian    Communist    colonialism. 
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which  has  ttept  under  ;ts  brutal  rule  such 
ancient  countries  :v8  Ukraine  (•.ef'^^lft  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan  and  White  Ruthenla 
I  Byelorussia),  and  the  Moslem  peoples  of 
Turkestan 

The  territorial  ivRBrar.di^^ment  and  colo- 
nial expansion  of  Communist  Ru.s.sla  was 
cmclsely  summed  up  by  .Secretary  of  State 
Dean  .Acheson.  Arlien  he  ipstltled  .)n  June  21. 
1951.  before  the  House  Foreign  Relation* 
Cunimlttee  m  Washington: 

■■Hl.storlcally.  the  Russian  state  has  three 
great  drives-  to  the  weet  :n  Europe,  to  the 
south  into  the  Middle  E.ist  and  to  the  east 
in   -Asia  The  Politburo  ha*  .^ted   In   the 

same  way  It  carried  on  and  built  on  vhe  im- 
perl.i-list  tradition  Wh.it  it  hv^  added  consists 
mainly  of  new  weapons  and  new  tactics 
The  ruUr.it  power  In  .Mo.scow  has  long  been 
the  imperial  power  and  it  now  rules  over  a 
greatly  extended  empire  It  la  clear  '.hat 

this  process  'f  encroachment  and  consolida- 
tion by  which  Russia  has  £;rown  In  the  last 
500  years  from  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a 
vast  empire  has  got  to  be  .'dipped  " 

Another  trreat  American  statesman,  the 
late  U  N  Amba.ssador.  Adl.M  E  .Stevenson.  In 
his  .Memorandum  in  Soviet  Colonialism  sent 
to  U  S  members  m  November  :^5,  1961.  took 
to  task  the  "Self-Determlr  itlon  in  the  So- 
viet Emri'.re'"  ' 

"We  are  told  that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoy  the  right  of  self-determination. 
Indeed,  the  Soviet  regime  -it  Its  Inception 
Issued  a  Declaration  of  Rlghu'  which  pro- 
c:  limed  the  rtijht  of  the  nations  >f  Russia 
to  free  self-determination,  including  the 
right  'o  secede  and  form  independent  states." 
How  did  this  right'  work  :n  practice?  An 
independent  Ukrainian  Republic  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Bolsheviks  In  1917.  but  In  1917 
thev  established  a  rival  Republic  '.n  Kharhov 
In  July.  1923.  A-tth  the  help  if  *he  Red  .Vmy. 
a  Ukrainian  -Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was 
establlohed  ind  Incorporated  Into  the  USSR. 
In  1020  the  independent  Republic  of 
Azerbaijan  was  invaded  by  the  Red  .Army 
and  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  wao  pro- 
claimed In  the  .same  year  the  Khanate  of 
Khiva  was  Invaded  by  the  Red  Army  and  a 
puppet  ikivlei  People's  Republic  of  Khorezm 
was    established  In    1918    .Armenia    de- 

clared Its  Independence  from  Russia  and  a 
mandate  otTe-ed  'o  the  United  States  Oov- 
ermnent  was  refused  by  President  Wilson. 
In  1920.  the  Soviet  .Army  invaded,  and  Ar- 
menian independence.  3<j  '.ong  awaited,  waa 
snuSed  jut  In  1921.  the  Red  .Army  .ame  to 
the  aid  if  Communists  rebelling  against  the 
Independent  .state  'f  Georc;ia  and  installed  a 
Soviet  regime  " 

In  1940  the  Soviet  Union.  In  defiance  of 
solemn  treaties,  seized  the  Baltic  sutes  of 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  nnd  Installed 
therein  Communist  puppet  regimes  against 
the   will  of   'he  peoples. 

.After  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
violation  of  treaties  and  pronolses,  Installed 
Communist  regimes  In  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia Hungary.  Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Albania, 
and  E^i.ot  Germanv  It  also  extended  its  co- 
lonial ijower  'o  North  Korea  ind  North  Viet- 
nam Recently,  it  throttled  Tibet  and  helped 
to  establish  a  puppet  Communist  regime  In 
Cuba 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  was  one  of  the  most 
vocal  idvocates  in  the  U  N  General  Assembly 
for  the  establishment  -f  a  Committee  to  t)e 
charged  with  the  supervising  and  promoting 
of  the  de-colonizauon  of  the  colonial  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  .Africa 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  government  Is 
now  subverting  'he  process  of  de-colonlza- 
t4on  into  a  formula  for  establishing  pro- 
Communist  regimes,  subservient  to  Moscow 
In  the  same  vein  it  promotes  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation."  such  .is  that  In  Vietnam, 
and  subverts  the  Independent  nations 
tlirough  military  assistance,  as  evident  m  its 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  Middle  East 
and  Nortb  Africa. 


PART     2—  50  VrARS    Of    TH«    CKSAINIAN 

.NATIONAL     REVOLVTION 

1  General  DaUt  on  Ukraine  Lund,  Resources 
and  People 
Por  a  proper  understanding  and  evaluation 
of  the  significance  of  the  Ukrainian  problem 
and  Ukraine's  geopolitical  .md  economic  po- 
sition In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  brief  account 
of  Ukraine  and  its  people  follows 

Geographic  Lt>catlon  Ukraine  Is  situated 
In  the  southeastern  corner  uf  Europe  It  pos- 
sesses common  borders  with  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary and  Slovakia  in  the  southwest.  Poland 
in  the  west  Byeloru.ssia  in  the  north,  and 
Russia  In  the  north  and  east  Ukraine  also  la 
bounded  by  Moldavia  and  the  Black  Sea  In 
the  south. 

Ukraine's  territory  exceeds  that  of  England. 
Austria.  Belglvim.  Holland.  Denmark.  Portu- 
gal   and    Switzerland    put    together 

According  to  Ukrainian  ethnographers  icf. 
Ukraine:  \  Concise  Encyclopedia),  the 
Ukralnuirv  ethnic  territory  embraces  a  total 
of  289.000  square  miles  The  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Spciallst  Republic  lUkrainlin  SSRi-  which 
does  not  encompass  all  the  Ukralniin  tthnlc 
territory— comprises  a  total  of  232.000  square 
miles. 

lUu*.  over  57,600  quare  miles  of  Ukraln- 
l.vn  ethnic  territory  are  outside  the  political 
liorders  of  the  Ukrainian  .SSR.  speclflcally: 
in  Russia  (the  regions  and  areas  of  the  Bel- 
gorod. Kursk,  and  the  Voronezh  obl.isis) , 
Byelorussia.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Rumania 

Nitlon.al    Economy.    Ukraine    belongs    not 
oulv  to  the  richest  countries  of  Europe  but 
to   those  of   the   world  as  well    A   recent  .ic- 
lOunt   of    Ukraine's    industrial    .apaclty    •A-as 
given   by  Soviet  otflcl.tl  sources.    ( Narodnoye 
Khozyalstvo    SSSR     v     1965     godu.     Moscow. 
1906).    which    expressed    the    industrial    ..nd 
agricultural  output   of    Ukraine   as   percent- 
ages of  the  aggregate  output   "t   the  USSR: 
Electrical  power  production.   187,   oil   pro- 
ductlch,  3  1;  gas  production.  30  4,  coal.  33  6; 
pig   iron   production.  49  2;    steel   production, 
40  6;   rtnlshed  rolled  products.  42  2.   iron  "re 
producuon.  54  7    mineral  fertilizer,  23.4;  sul- 
phuric acid.  22.2:  chemical  fibres.  10  H;  auto- 
mobile tlree,  9  0;   metal  cutting  lathes.   13  4. 
metallurgical    equipment.    48  0;    oil-produc- 
tion  machinery.    116:    chemical    equipment. 
310;  dlesel  locomotives.  96  8.  electrical  loco- 
motives.   '28  7    tin    1964);    .lutomoblles.    9  5; 
tractors,  33  4;   tractor-drawn  plows.  43  4;  ex- 
cavators.   28  9;     wood    export    business.    3  5; 
paper,    3  1;    cement     17  0;     building    bricks. 
21.9.  cotton  fabric.  2  6:  woolen  cloth,  6  5:  silk 
cloth.    5  2;    hosiery.    20  O;    leather    footwear. 
19  5.   radio  receivers  and  radio  transmitters. 
10  7;  television.  14  2.  home  refrigerators.  16.8; 
washing     machines.     8  6;     motorcycles     and 
scooters.  3  7. 

In  the  lood  Industry:  granulated  sugar. 
60  6;  meat  i  including  byproducts) ,  21  1.  fish- 
ing industry.  10  2;  butter.  26  2.  vegetable  oil. 
31.5;  canned  goods.  23.5;  grape  wine.  27  4; 
grain  cultures.  26  1. 

In  per  capita  production  of  pig  iron 
Ukraine  surpasses  England.  France.  Italy  and 
West  Germany;  in  steel  production  It  leads 
France.  England  and  Italy  In  mining  of  iron 
ore  Ukraine  Is  .ihead  of  all  major  countries, 
including  the  United  States 

The  primary  industrial  area  I'f  Ukraine 
13  the  Donets  Basin  Ukraine  also  possesses 
.1  large  shipbuilding  center  In  Myko.alv 

The  actual  indu.strlal  potential  of  Ukraine 
IS  much  greHt"r  than  the  ofBclul  .Soviet  fig- 
ures indicate,  since  under  the  present  Im- 
perialistic and  colonial  policy  of  Moscow  the 
development  of  Asiatic  areas  Is  favored  !or 
political  and  strategic  reasons  over  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Ukraine  Ukraine 
also  serves  as  the  bread-basket  "  and  'sugar- 
bowl  "  for  the  far-flung  Russian  communist 
empire. 

The  Ukrainian  People  Historically  speak- 
ing. Ukrainians  constitute  a  compact  na- 
tional, political  and  cultural  entity    Ukrain- 


ians are  the  largest  Slavic  people,  surpassed 
numerically    only    by    the    Ru.s.«ians, 

According  to  the  latest  Soviet  population 
census  i  1959)  the  population  of  Ukraine  was 
41.869.000.  of  which  number  Ukrainians  con- 
stituted 77  jjercent  and  Russians  17  percent, 
with  the  remaining  6  percent  distributed 
among  varhius  national  minorities:  Jews 
(1,025  800),  Poles.  Germans,  Greeks  Byelo- 
russians. Rumanians  and  Tartars 

On  January  1.  1967,  according  to  Soviet  of- 
ficial sources,  the  population  of  Ukraine  was 
45,900,000  and  on  July  1.  1967,  46.200.000  By 
1970  it  should  attain  47.518.220  In  1980,  the 
projected  Ukrainian  population  Is  52.750,000. 
or  approximately  a  25  98  percent  Increase 
based  on  the  population  census  taken  In 
1959 

Not  nil  UTtralnlans  live  In  Ukraine,  A  sub- 
stantial number  are  .scattered  throughout  the 
Soviet  Russian  empire  According  to  official 
US.  .sources  (The  Soviet  Empire:  A  Study  In 
Discrimination  and  Abuse  of  Power.  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  U  S  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  1965)  Ukrainians  in  the  various 
Soviet  Republics  numbered  its  follows: 

Russian  SFSR:  3.359.000:  Byelorussian 
SSR,  133,000;  Uzbek  SSR.  88,000:  Kazakh 
SSR.  762.000;  Georgian  SSR.  52.000;  Lithuan- 
ian SSR.  18  000:  Moldavian  SSR.  421.000;  Lat- 
vian SSR.  29.000;  Kirghiz  SSR.  137.000;  Tadz- 
hlk  SSR.  27,000;  Turkmen  SSR.  21.000:  and 
Estonian  SSR.  16.000  Over  5.063.000  Ukrain- 
ians live  outside  of  what  Is  known  as  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  This  Is 
the  official  Soviet  estimate.  The  number  of 
LTtralnlans  outside  Ukraine  actually  Is  much 
higher,  it  Is  conservatively  put  at  10  million 
bv  Ukrainian  population  .specialists. 

Satellite  Countries  There  are  about  450.- 
000  Ukrainians  in  Poland.  118,000  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  119.000  m  Rumania,  There  are 
over  40,000  Ukrainians  in  "Vugoslavia. 
especially  In  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

2.  Ukraine  Before  World  War  I 
On  the  eve  of  World  War  I  the  Ukrainian 
people    lived   In    two    powerful   empires:    the 
Russian  .md  the  Austro-Huugarlan. 

In  Russia  all  the  Ukrainian  political  In- 
stitutions had  been  wiped  out,  the  Czarlst 
government  long  having  determined  to 
obliterate  Ukraine  as  a  distinct  ethnic  entity. 
Tne  UkraliUan  language  was  proecribed.  and 
surviving  Ukrainian  national  customs  and 
folklore  were  derided  as  backward,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  official  Russian  policy 
propagated  the  notion  that  there  was  no 
recognizable  difference  befJieen  Ukrainians 
and  Russians  At  its  worst,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment resorted  to  such  crass  propaganda 
as  that  the  Ukrainian  national  movement 
stemmed  from  '  .Austrian-German"  Intrigues, 
a  fiction  that  was  propagated  by  the  Russian 
intelligentsia.  Including  some  of  liberal  hue. 
-Scorn  was  heaped  upon  Taras  shevchenko, 
Ukraine's  national  liero  und  poet  l.iureate. 
as  well  as  upon  many  Ukrainian  writers  and 
,  poets  who  followed  the  great  bard  It  was 
only  In  1905  that  the  Imperial  Russian 
.Academy  of  Sciences  m  St.  Petersburg  ad- 
mitted officially  that  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
were  two  di.sparate  and  Independent  Slavic 
languages:  Ukrainian  was  not  a  mere  dia- 
lect" of  the  Russian. 

The  plight  of  the  Ul£r.Unlan8  was  improved 
somewhat  .ifter  the  first  Russian  revoluUon 
m  1905.  nie  first  Russian  Duma  (Parlia- 
ment) included  a  number  of  Ukrainian 
deputies  as  well  as  some  hailing  from  the 
other  non-Russian  nationalities,  who  sym- 
pathized With  the  Ukrainian  cause.  Permis- 
sion was  granted  to  publish  newspapers  and 
books  in  Ukrainian. 

The^e  was  a  total  of  22.300.000  Ukrainians 
m  the  nine  admimstrative  provinces  of 
Ukraine,  according  to  the  1910  population 
esumate.  Some  7.428.982  Ultrainlans  lived  In 
the  neighboring  provinces,  central  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  Thus  the  Ukrainians  In  Russia 
totaled  29.726,982  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I. 


In  the  Austro-Hungarlan  empire  the 
Ukrainians  lived  In  a  compact  mass  in  East- 
ern Oallcla.  numbering  about  3.580,000.  num- 
bered 300,000  in  Northern  Bukovina,  and 
mustered  470,000  In  Carpatho-Ukralne.  for 
a  grand  total  of  4,150.000  Ukrainians. 

The  situation  of  Ukrainians  under  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  a  much  better  one  than 
that  of  the  Ukrainians  under  Russia.  Prom 
1860  on.  when  Eastern  Gallcla  had  been 
granted  autonomy,  the  Ukrainian  national 
rebirth  had  continued  to  flower.  The  Ukrain- 
ian language  was  officially  recognized  as  one 
of  the  languages  of  the  empire.  Ukrainians 
could  form  political  parties,  cultural,  social 
and  economic  organizations;  they  had  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Gallclan  Diet  and  In  the 
Central  Austrian  Parliament  In  Vienna.  Play- 
ing an  Important  part  In  this  general  Ukrain- 
ian national  rebirth  in  Eastern  Gallcla, 
Northern  Bukovina  and  Carpatho-Ukralne 
was  the  XJkralnlan  Catholic  Church,  espe- 
cially under  the  able  leadership  of  Metro- 
politan Andrew  Sheptyteky,  ■who  headed  the 
church  from  1900  until  his  death  In  1944. 
So.  while  the  Ukrainians  In  Russia  were 
suppressed  and  deprived  of  their  national 
and  political  rights,  their  brothers  In  West- 
ern Ukraine  under  Austria-Hungary  enjoyed 
considerable  freedom  In  their  national  and 
jxjliUcal  development. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  I  aroused 
the  hopes  of  all  submerged  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope, and  not  least  of  all  the  Ukranians. 

The  Western  powers  had  no  objection  to 
a  division  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  empire, 
and  readily  granted  that  the  Czechs  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkans  had  their  right  to 
independence.  The  case  of  the  Poles  and 
Ukranians  was  more  complex,  however,  as 
there  were  millions  of  Poles  and  Ukrainians 
on  both  sides  of  the  front  lines.  Russia  was 
willing  to  "liberate"  the  Poles  in  Western 
Gallcla  under  Austria-Hungary,  especially  U 
it  could  annex  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  terri- 
tory of  Eastern  Gallcla.  The  Central  Powers, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  independ- 
ence movement  among  the  Czechs  as  a  Rus- 
sian Intrigue,  but  were  willing  to  "liberate" 
the  Russian  part  of  Poland,  This  policy  di- 
vided the  Poles  sharply  into  two  camps:  one 
pro-Central  Powers  and  the  other  pro- 
Entente. 

The  Ukrainians  Immediately  found  them- 
selves burdened  by  special   jwlitical  handi- 
caps,   compounded    by    the    fact    that   their 
cause  was  little   known   m   the   world.  The 
Russians  did  everything  they  could  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  Ukrainian  nation 
was  a  "fiction"  and  that  the  entire  Ukrain- 
ian   movement    was    an   'invention"   of   the 
German  and  Austrian  governments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Poles  in  the  German- Austrian 
camp     demanded     that     a     great     part     of 
Ukraine  be  Included  In  a  revived  "historical" 
Poland.  Moreover,  the  Central  Powers  would 
not  commit  themselves  m  any  way  regard- 
ing   the    future    status    of    the    Ukrainians. 
True,  the  Austrian  government  allowed  the 
Ukrainians   to   organize   Ukrainian  military 
formations,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  which  were 
sent  to  the  Russian  front.   (Although  under 
overall  Austrian  command,  these  Ukrainian 
nillitarv    units,    known    as    the    Ukrainskl 
Slchovl  striltsi— Ukrainian  Slch  Riflemen — 
regarded  their  struggle  against  the  Russians 
as  one  for  a  free  and  Independent  Ukraine. 
They    also    furnished    the    nucleus    of    the 
Ukrainian  armed  forces  which  subsequently 
sprang    up   when   Ukraine   became   free   and 
independent.) 

Also,  in  Vienna  and  Geneva.  Ukrainian 
political  exiles  from  LTkraine  under  Russia 
established  a  iwlitical  organization,  the 
"Union  for  the  Liberation  of  Ukraine,"  which 
propagated  the  cause  of  LTkrainian  liberaUon 
not  onlv  in  the  countries  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, but  among  the  neutral  states  as  well. 

Anti-Russian  feelings  and  attitudes  among 
Ukrainians  grew  considerably  in  the  first 
months  of  World  War  I.  in     the  course  of 
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which  the  Russian  Czarlst  government  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  total  suppression  of 
all  Ukrainian  institutions  and  the  Ukrainian 
preas,  and  as  a  consequence  of  its  ruthless 
persecution  of  Ukrainians  in  Eastern  Gallcla. 
when  this  land  was  occupied  by  Russian 
troops  in  1914-1915. 


3.  Rebirth  of  the  Modern  Independent  State 
of  Ukraine 


The  fall  of  Russian  Czardom  In  March, 
1917  evoked  great  enthusiasm  not  only 
among  Ukrainians  but  among  all  the  other 
non-Russian  nations  as  well. 

Ukrainians  were  nothing  if  not  quick  to 
seize  the  great  opportunity  to  restore  their 
independent  state. 

(a)  Period  of  the  XJkralnlan  Central  Rada: 
On  March  17,  1917,  the  Ukrainian  Central 
Rada  (Council)  was  established  in  Kiev  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Prof.  Michael  Hrushev- 
sky,  Ukraine's  foremost  historian.  Between 
March  and  October  of  1917  the  Rada  dealt 
with  the  Russian  Provisional  Government 
under  Alexander  P.  Kerensky,  who  refused 
to  recognize  the  Independence  of  Ukraine. 
The  Rada  issued  four  Universals  (proclama- 
tions) which  served  to  mark  the  stages  of 
the  rebirth  of  Ukrainian  statehood: 

(1)  The  First  Universal,  June  23,  1917, 
announced  the  autonomy  of  Ukraine;  2)  the 
Second  Universal,  July  16.  1917.  proclaimed 
agreement  between  the  Rada  and  the  Rus- 
sian Provisional  Government;  3)  the  Third 
Universal,  November  20,  1917,  established 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  ;UNR), 
and  4)  the  Fourth  Universal,  issued  on 
January  22,  1918,  proclaimed  'Ukraine  to  be 
an  Independent  and  sovereign  state.  Within 
a  fruitful  period  of  ten  months  a  Ukrainian 
national  army  was  organized;  the  Rada 
opened  Ukrainian  schools.  established 
Ukrainian  administrative  and  judicial  sys- 
tems, Introduced  a  land  reform,  prepared  for 
a  Ukrainian  Constituent  Assembly,  provided 
autonomy  for  the  national  minorities  of 
Ukraine  and  gained  the  recognition  of  a 
number  of  foreign  states,  including  Com- 
munist Russia. 

On  December  17,  1917.  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment (Sovnarkom)  sent  a  note  to  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada.  which  stated: 

"The  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars  of  the 
Russian  Republic  recognizes,  without  any 
limitations  or  conditions,  and  In  all  respects, 
the  national  rights  and  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic."  (Cf.  Organ  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Workers  and  Sol- 
diers, No.  26,  December  20.  1917.  Petrograd). 
Although  recognizing  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  the  Soviet  Russian  government  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Rada  demanding  that 
the  Rada  grant  armed  Communist  bands 
permission  to  cross  Ukraine  to  the  Don. 
When  their  ultimatum  was  rejected.  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  launched  an  armed  aggression 
against  Ukraine.  It  took  the  Ukrainian  and 
the  allied  German  and  Austrian  troops,  after 
the  Brest  Lltovsk  Treaty,  four  months  to 
expel  the  Russian  troops  from  Ukraine — a 
military  success  Ukraine  was  not  to  dupli- 
cate again. 

We  may  note  here  that  France  and  Eng- 
land recognized  Ukraine  as  an  independ- 
ent state  before  the  Central  Powers  did.  The 
French  government  sent  General  Tabouis 
and  the  British  government.  Picton  Bagge.  as 
special  envoys  to  Kiev  to  extend  de  facto 
recognition  to  the  Rada  in  January.  1918. 
On  February  9.  1918.  Ukraine  concluded  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  the  Central  Pow- 
ers in  Brest  Litovsk,  winning  thereby  a  full 
de  Jure  recognition  from  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Through  the  provisions  of  the  Brest  Litovsk 
Treaty  Ukraine  received  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  military  help  against  the  Bolsheviks 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  ex- 
change for  food  supplies.  It  was  these  troops 
of  the  Central  Powers  that  enabled  the 
Ukrainian  army  to  drive  the  Soviet  troops 
out  of  Ukraine  by  the  spring  of  1918. 
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lb)    Period  of  the  Hetmanlte  Government: 
The  military   aid  of  Germany   and  Austria- 
Hungary  also  improved  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Ukraine  in  that  the  Russia  Commu- 
nists were  expelled.  But  the  Ukrainian   na- 
tional cause  suffered  when  the  German  and 
Austrian     allies     abused     their     privileges, 
quickly  earning  the  hatred  of  the  Ukrainian 
population.  In  addition,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic   policies    of    the    Rada.    which    were 
largely   socialist   won   no   support   from   the 
wealthier      and      conservative      classes      in 
Ukraine,    which    were    largely    Russian    and 
Polish.  Also,  many  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
had  tied  from  Russia  to  Ukraine.  The  Ger- 
many army  and  its  command,  too.  was  con- 
servative  Lastly,  a  small  group  of  Ukrainian 
landowners,   proud   of   their   Ukrainian    Ko- 
zak     traditions,     organized     a     c(»iEervative 
Ukrainian   party   which   pressured   the   Rada 
with    a    series    of    demands.    e«pecially    one 
calling   for    restitution    of    private    property 
This  party  held  a  congress  in  April,  1918.  at 
which   it  elected  General  Paul   Skoropadsky 
as  the  new  hetman  of  Ukraine.  The  German 
army,  displeased  with  the  socialists  and  radi- 
cal poUcies  of  the  Rada,  committed  an  un- 
pardonable   act:     It    forcibly    dispersed    the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  despite  the  protest 
of  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky,  the  Rada's  President, 
and     gave     its     full     support     to     Hetman 
Skoropadsky. 

Paul  Skoropadsky  was  a  descendant  of  the 
old  Ukrainian  family  of  Hetman  Ivan 
Skoropadsky  and  had  been  educated  in  St, 
Petersburg,  He  was  first  to  Ukrainlze  his 
Russian  army  corps  immediately  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Rada. 

In  contrast  to  the  Rada,  the  rule  of  Het- 
man Skoropadsky  admittedly  was  conserva- 
tive. For  a  short  time  order  was  estabUshed 
in  Ukraine.  The  new  government  repealed, 
however,  most  of  the  land  reforms  of  the 
Rada.  re-establishing  landowners  in  their 
former  estates.  Strikes  were  forbidden,  and 
the  German  troops  began  wholesale  requi- 
sitions of  foodstuffs  throughout  Ukraine. 

Popular  discontent  and  Bolshevik  agita- 
tion grew  rampant  in  Ukraine.  The  defeat  of 
Germanv  in  the  west  in  the  fall  of  1918  fore- 
shadowed the  end  of  the  rule  of  Skoropadsky. 
(C)  The  Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic:  During  the  rule  of  Skoro- 
padsky, the  Ukrainian  socialist  and  liberal 
democratic  parties  were  not  idle,  marshal- 
ling their  forces  and  drav^'ing  up  their  pro- 
grams. In  the  fall  of  1918  they  established  a 
Directorate  of  hve  men.  headed  first  by 
Volodymvr  Vynnychenko  and  then  by  Simon 
Petlura.  Reiving  on  the  Ukrainian  corps  of 
the  Sichovi  Striltsi  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Eugene  Konovalets  the  Directorate  pro- 
ceeded to  overthrow  the  government  of  Het- 
man Skoropadsky.  The  now  weak  German 
authority  in  Ukraine  quickly  collapsed,  the 
German"  troops  retreating  hastily  from 
Ukraine. 

Nonetheless,  the  Directorate  took  over  in 
Ukraine  under  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances The  Bolsheviks  had  reorganized  their 
forces  and  had  begun  a  new  aggression 
against  Ukraine.  At  the  same  time  the  White 
Russian  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Anton  Denlkin  were  fighting  not  only 
agaiiast  the  Bolsheviks  but  against  the 
Ukrainian  national  armies  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion. With  the  establishment  of  the  Western 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  the  fiovern- 
inent  of  reborn  Poland  attacked  Ukraine 
from  the  west,  thus  opening  a  new  war  front 
for   the   hard-pressed   Ukrainian   people. 

Id)  Establishment  of  the  Western  Ukrain- 
i  n  National  Republic:  The  collapse  ol  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  spurred  the 
Ukrainians  of  Eastern  Galicia.  Northern 
Bukovina  and  Carpatho-Ukraine  into  greater 
efforts  for  freedom  and  self-determination.  A 
Ukranian  National  Rada  was  established  in 
Lviv.  capital  of  Western  Ukraine.  On  Novein- 
ber  1  1918,  Ukrainian  miUtary  units  oi  the 
Austrian  armies  took  over  all  government 
buildings  in  th»  city,  and  the  National  Rada 
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pnx-Inlmed  '-hp  W.-R»prn  Ckrilnl.Mi  Niiru.rial 
Republic  But  the  Poleg  challenged  the 
Ukrainians,  openlni?  up  »  pnlish-CKr^iltiUn 
war.  flret  for  the  city  -jf  Lt\v  then  for  all 
Ba»t*m  Oallcla  In  Bukovlna  the  Ukrainians 
eBtabllshed  their  own  National  Commute* 
and  asked  to  be  Integrated  into  the  Ukrainian 
Republic:  the  Ukrainian.'*  "if  C.irTwtho- 
Ukralne  followed  siilt  ^n  January  J2    IWl'i 

In  the  me;=innme  the  Ukrriln:  in  Lj^'vem- 
ment-  the  Dlrertom'f  '.n  Kiev  .itul  '!.»•  ;;"%■- 
ernmen*:  of  the  WVs'ern  UkmlnUn  Nidunal 
Republic  headed  bv  Dr  EiKene  Petrnshev ych 
decided  to  merv»e  and  fi'rm  "ne  united 
Ukrainian  Republic  .ind  government 

All  these  trends  of  nationalism  culminated 
with  the  .^ct  of  Union  of  J.inu  iry  22.  I'j19, 
m  Kiev  whereby  »11  Ukrdiilan  ethnic  lands 
bee- me  part  of  n  united  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendent state  The  Act  of  Union  .imong  ( ther 
thmes.  stated: 

From  t<xlf>y  on  there  ahall  be  united  In 
one  Great  Ukraine  the  centurles-«ep.%rnted 
parrs  nf  Ukraine-  Oalacta.  Bukovlna  Hun- 
(<;ir;:in  and  Dnieper  Ukraine  The  fternal 
dream.^.  for  which  the  flnest  son.-;  nf  Ukrulnw 
lived  .md  died  have  been  fulfilled  From  ro- 
dav  in  there  shall  be  only  one  Independent 
Ukr  dnlan  National  Republic   • 

.Mthoukjh  the  two  Ukrainian  republics  had 
united  and  although  the  army  of  the 
Ukrolnlin  National  Republic  and  the 
Ukrainian  Gallci.in  Army  were  placed  under 
one  unified  Ukrainian  command,  the  rtish  of 
events  proved  Ui  be  overwhelmlni;  In  May. 
1313  for  PTnmple.  the  Polish  troops  Rfi;htlnK 
against  the  Ukrainian  Oallclan  Army  -.vpre 
reinforced  with  rIx  fresh  Polish  divisions 
under  the  eomm.^nd  of  General  Joseph  Haller. 
organized  trained  and  equipped  by  the 
Allies  in  Pran.e  Ostensibly  sent  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  Bol.ihevtks  in  reality  'hey 
were  Intended  to  push  the  Ukrainian  troops 
from  Eastern  Gallcla  Into  Ukraine  proper. 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  two  Ukrain- 
ian delegations  i  one  from  the  Directorate  of 
Kiev  Mid  the  other  from  the  Western  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  i  valnlv  endeavored  to 
secure  support  and  recoi;nUlon  from  the 
victorious  Allies.  The  "Bli{  Pour  "—Wilson, 
Clemenceiu.  Lloyd  Georcp  and  Orlando- 
tried  to  mediate  the  Polish-Ukrainian  war. 
but  failed.  With  the  collapse  of  Turkey  the 
Dardane.les  were  opened,  and  the  Western 
Allies  sent  supplies  to  the  White  Russian 
Generals  Denlkln.  \Vran?el  and  Kolchak.  but 
none  to  the  hard-pressed  Ukrainians,  who, 
astonishingly,  were  holding  two  fronts  against 
the  Bolsheviks  and  the  White  Russians  In  the 
east  and  south,  and  yet  another  against  the 
Poles  ;n  the  west. 

Midsummer  In  1919  the  united  Ukraltilan 
armies  mounted  a  last-gasp.  aJl-out  offensive 
against  the  Bolsheviks,  and  expelled  them 
from  Kiev  '.a  a  heroic  effort  Had  the  Western 
Allies  given  r.hem  nxateral  support  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  ml jht  well  have  sunlved. 
Bu:  the  Ukrainian  army  found  Itself 
hemmed  in  a  rectangle  oi  death."  decimated 
by  typhus  ind  other  diseases,  without  ade- 
quate medical  supplies,  without  fcxxl.  without 
arms  That  it  had  survived  so  long  had  been 
m.ide  ptjsslble  only  by  the  support  cti  the 
Ukrainians  ;n  city  and  o  lontryslde 

In  the  iprtng  of  1920  the  Ukralnlati  govern- 
ment of  Petlura  In  desperation  concluded  a 
military  alliance  with  PUsudskl  of  Poland, 
thereby  tacitly  recognizing  the  conquest  of 
Wevtern  Ukraine  by  Poland.  A  Joint  Polish- 
Ukrainian  otTcnsive  In  the  summer  of  1920 
m  naged  to  push  the  Red  armies  beyond  Kiev, 
but  a  counter-offensive  of  the  Soviet  armies 
threw  back  the  combined  PoUsh-Ukralnlan 
fortes  By  the  summer  of  1920  the  whole  of 
Ukra.ne  was  In  the  hands  of  Soviet  troops. 

On  March  21.  1921.  a  peace  treaty  waa 
signed  between  Poland  .^nd  Communist 
Russia  and  the  ••Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.'  m  Riga-Latvia. 

I.T  this  treaty  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Ukr.iinlan    National    Republic,    nor    of    the 
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Directorate  nor  tlie  Ukralril.»n  army.  Nor 
w.\s  there  any  mention  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
-ecognltlon  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public which  the  fJovlet  government  had 
grmted  Ukraine  In  the  note  of  December 
17.  1917.  and  had  confirmed  In  the  peace 
treaty  slgn>-d  with  tl-.e  Central  Powers  on 
Marfli  ').  lUlH 

For  all  intents  and  purpo.'sea  Ukraine  was 
now  .ig.ili.  divided  between  -Soviet  Russia 
and  Poland  .\  new  fa-tor.  iiowever,  had  been 
Introduced,  namely.  Uie  Ukrainian  s<ivlet 
.SoclalUt  Republic."  which  now  allegedly 
representi'd  'he  UkralnLui  people 

Thus  for  alm'jst  four  years,  from  March 
1917  until  the  fall  of  1920.  the  Ukrainian 
people  fought  valiantly  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  national  independence  undPr 
the  most  adverse  and  trying  oondlMop.s  Tliey 
achieved  their  freedom  and  independence 
after  centuries  of  oppression  only  to  have 
them  wrenched  away  by  more  powerful 
neighbors  In   a  few  fhort  years 

We  may  well  wonder  what  might  have 
happened' had  Ukraine  survived  as  an  In- 
dependent state,  thereby  depriving  the  So- 
viet regime  of  Us  great  natural  resources, 
and.  too.  eliminating  that  alleged  vacuum 
which  Hitler  believed  Ukr, tine  and  other 
non-Russian  countries  to  be.  enticing  him 
into  making  his  fateful  drive  for  ■easy  con- 
quest in  the  east. 

The  Ukralnl.ins  fought  ardently  for  their 
self-determination  while  the  world  looked 
on  with  indifference,  even  hostility.  Poland, 
and  to  some  extent  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 
mania, cynically  saw  themselves  prolUlng  by 
Ukralne^s  demise  as  in  Independent  state. 
The  same  methods  used  for  the  subjugation 
of  Ukraine,  however,  eventually  were  to  be 
successfully  used  against  them  by  man- 
kind's enemy — Communist  Russia. 
1.  Ukraine  heticeen  ttco  World  Wars  and 
during    World  War    II 

1.   Ukraine    Under   the    Rule   of   Communist 
Russia    I  1920-19391 

The  Soviet  Russian  rule  over  Ukraine  waa 
and  continues  to  be  a  totalitarian  and  dicta- 
torial nile.  although  Moscow  exploits  every 
imaginative  resource  It  possesses  to  sho'w  that 
the  new  Soviet,  system  Is  a  ;xjpular  govern- 
ment primarily  concerned  with  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  welfare  of  Its  citizens  and. 
above  all  that  It  is  a  government  of  "workers 
and  peasants." 

Ukraine  w.as  crushed  and  conquered  by  the 
superior  strength  of  Soviet  Russian  arms, 
but  to  give  the  world  the  Illusion  that  the 
Ukrainian  people  craved  a  Soviet  regime. 
Moscow  established  the  "Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.-'  which  It  claims  Is  the 
happy  creation  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  In 
1923  the  Ukrainian  SSR  formally  became  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  •  free  and 
independent  member-Republic. •' 

Moscow  troverned  some  30.000.000  Ukrain- 
ians with  unrelenting  severity  and  luirshness. 
Its  rule  between  World  Wars  I  and  II  Is 
chiu-acterlzed  by  these  distinguishable  stages: 

ra)  NEP  Period:  During  this  period  i  1921- 
1924)  the  .'Soviet  government  Introduced 
some  alleviations  In  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural spheres  in  an  atK^mpt  to  win  the 
Uknunlan  pe<^ple  over  to  Us  .-^ide.  It  allowed 
a  degree  of  private  Initiative  In  the  et^^onomlc 
fleld  and  some  latitude  In  the  cultural  areas. 
(bi  UkralnlZiiUon:  In  the  middle  1920's 
the  Kremlin  was  forced  to  grant  some  con- 
cessions to  the  Ukrainians  and  Introduced  a 
policy  of  "Ukralnlzatlou,"  officially  favoring 
the  use  of  the  Ukrainian  language  In  Ukraine 
as  the  official  language  of  the  republic  In 
schools,  iWUnlnUtratlon,  ct/urts.  and  govern- 
ment offices.  Ukrainian  literature  so  speedily 
flowered  that  the  Russian  Communist  lead- 
ers became  al.uTned.  suppressing  a  number 
of  Ukrainian  writers  and  intellectuals  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  propagating 
"Ukrainian   bourgeois   nationalism." 
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(c)  OoUectJvlzation :  In  1930-32  StaUn  In- 
troduced enforced  coUectMzatlon  of  agri- 
culture In  the  USSR,  a  procpss  during  the 
coxirse  of  which  some  5  million  Ukrainians 
died  from  mass  starvation  and  man-made 
fivmlne.  the  price  paid  In  rejecting  the  col- 
lective farms  when  the  Soviet  government 
coerclvely  withheld  grain  supplies. 

id)  Purges,  Arrests-  The  Soviet  rule  In 
Ukraine  was  characterized  by  frequent  ar- 
rests, purges  and  deportations  of  Ukrainian 
intellectuals,  writers,  poets,  and  professionals, 
including  CV>mmunUt  writers,  m.ale  and  fe- 
m.ile:  In  the  1930k  thousands  of  patriotic 
Ukrainians  were  executed  by  the  NK'V'D  and 
MVD  for  participating  In  secret,  real,  some- 
times imaginary,  antl-Communt.<it  organlza- 
tlims  Actual  bodies  were  the  "Union  for  the 
Liberntlpn  of  Ukraine."  "Union  of  Ukrainian 
■Vcuth,'"  "Ukrainian  Military  Organization," 
the  •Ukrainian  National  Center, '•  and  the 
like. 

(e»  Anti-Rellglous  Policy:  From  the  very 
inception  of  lt.s  power,  the  official  Commu- 
nist policy  toward  religion  was  directed  to- 
w.Tds  its  total  neg-.itlon.  Tolerated  for  some 
time  in  Ukraine  was  the  Ukrainian  Auto- 
cephallc  Ukralnl.an  Orthodox  Church,  but 
soon  Metropolitan  Vasyl  Lypklvsky  and  some 
32  Ukrainian  Orthodox  archlblshops  and 
bishops  were  pulled  down  from  their  pulpits 
and  Incarcerated. 

(f)  Large-scale  Deportations:  Deportation 
of  recalcitrant  Ukrainians  to  Siberia,  Cen- 
tral .Asia  and  the  Far  East  became  a  matter 
of  Soviet  policy.  These  deportations  entailed 
large  numbers,  such  as  farmers  opposing  col- 
lectivization, former  -soldiers  of  the  Ukrainian 
national  ;uTOles  (In  the  1920'fi,  cultural 
leaders  who  were  pursuing  "Ukrainlzatlon" 
too  zealously  and  too  well,  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine.  In 
1937,  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev,  as  Stalin's  emis- 
sary In  Ukraine,  liquidated  the  entire  or- 
ganization of  the  Commtinist  Party  of 
Ukraine  and  17  members  of  the  so-called 
Ukrainian  Soviet  government  as  "bourgeois 
natlonall.sts"  and  ■enemies  of  the  people. •' 

In  the  economic  field.  Communist  Russia 
systematically  exploited  the  natural  riches 
and  industrial  capabilities  of  Ukraine  for 
the  benefit  of  Imperialistic  and  aggressive 
designs  elsewhere 

2.  Ukrainians  Under  Poland 
-After  the  collapse  of  both  the  Western 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  in  Kiev,  the  formal 
division  of  Ukraine  took  place  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  Riga  between  Poland  and 
Conununlst  Russia  Some  7.500,000  Ukralnl- 
ana  of  Eaatern  Oallcla  and  of  a  part  of  Vol- 
hynia  and  Pollsia.  found  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  extreme,  nationalist  Polish  gov- 
ernmenU.  Originally,  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  allowed  Poland  to  occupy  Eastern 
Gallcia  With  the  proviso  that  political  and 
religious  freedom  be  guaranteed  to  the 
Ukriunlans.  On  March  14.  1923.  the  CouncU 
of  Ambassadors  assigned  this  Ukrainian  land 
permanently  to  Poland,  again  wath  the  pro- 
vision that  local  autonomy  be  given  the 
Ukrainians. 

But  the  Polish  government  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  overt  persecution  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians and  the  other  minorities:  Byelorus- 
slana.  Jews.  Germans  and  Lithuanians.  The 
Ukrainian  schools,  which  flourished  during 
Austrian  rule,  were  suppressed  and  the 
Ukrainian  language  relegated  to  a  secondary 
place  in  a  country  overwhelmingly  Inhabited 
by  Ukrainians.  Although  Catholic  themselves, 
the  Poles  ruthlessly  persecuted  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  as  a  natural  protector  of 
UTtralnlan  national  and  cultural  life.  The 
W.irsaw  government  set  up  the  Infamotis 
concentration  camp  at  Bereza  Kartuska, 
where  it  incarcerated  rebellious  Ukralnlana, 
casting  In  its  own  Polish  opponents  aa  well. 
The  Ukrainian  reaction  to  this  harsh  treat- 
ment took  two  forms:   overt,  legal  political 


parties    and    economic    organizations,    espe- 
cially the  well-developed  Ukrainian  coopera- 
tive  movement   and   the  credit  unions,   and 
covert,    illegal   and   revolutionary   Ukrainian 
organizations,  such  as  the  Ukrainian  Military 
organization    (UVO)    and    the   Organization 
cf    Ukrainian    Nationalists    (OUN).    Where, 
the    first    group,    especially    the    Ukrainian 
National   Democratic   Union    (XJNDO)    party, 
tried  to  wrest  .some  degree  of  recognition  and 
tolerance   from   the  Polish   government,   the 
second  group  adopted  an  intransigent  and 
uncompromising      position,      advocating      a 
united   and   Independent   state   of   Ukraine. 
The  latter  group,  bitterly  anti-Polish,  soon 
organized   a   network   of   clandestine   groups 
which  began  attacking  Polish  officials  deemed 
responsible  for  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Warsaw  government  retaliated 
harshlv.    us    witness    the    "pacification"    of 
Ukrainian  villages  and  towns  in  1930,  which 
eventually  was  documented  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  other  international  organizations 
which  sought  to  protect  the  rights  of  nation- 
al minorities.  These  oppressive  measures  cost 
the  Poles  abroad  much  of  that  wholehearted 
support  accorded  them  during  World  War  I, 
when     they     themselves     were    striving     to 
achieve  their  independence. 

3.  Ukrainians  in  Czechoslovakia 
Initially  the  government  of  reborn  Czech- 
oslavakla  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Ukrainians,  whose  leaders,  subjected  to 
harsh  treatment  by  Poland  and  the  USSR, 
sought  refuge  and  support  In  Czechoslovakia. 
A  number  of  Ukrainian  institutions,  includ- 
ing a  Ukrainian  Free  University,  were  estab- 
lished In  Czechoslovakia,  with  the  acquies- 
cence and,  at  times,  the  material  support  of 
the  Prague  government  But  the  Prague 
regime  became  quite  antagonistic  to  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  550,000  Ukrainians 
in  Carpatho-Ukraine  who  had  tried  to  be 
reunited  with  Ukraine  In  1919  but  who.  by 
virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  had  been 
given  to  Czechoslovakia,  again  under  the  con- 
dition that  national  autonomy  be  Introduced 
in  the  region.  (It  never  waa.)  At  best,  the 
Czechoslovak  government  pursued  a  policy 
of  playing  off  Russian  against  Ukrainian 
influence  among  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Ukrainian  mountaineers  who  preserved 
patterns  of  Ukrainian  culture  and  folklore 
despite  domination  by  the  Hungarians  for 
several  centuries 

In  1938.  with  the  Nazi  government  throw- 
ing Europe  Into  turmoil.  Carpatho-Ukraine 
acquired  sudden  political  prominence.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Munich  pact  it  received  na- 
tional autonomy  within  a  diminished  Czecho- 
slovakia. On  November  2.  1938,  a  substantial 
part  of  Carpatho-Ukraine  along  with  the 
cities  of  Mukachiv,  Berehovo  and  Uzhorod 
was  handed  over  to  Hungary  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  Finally,  when  on  March  14,  1939, 
the  Hungarian  troops  were  given  the  "green 
light"  by  Hitler  to  attack  Carpatho-Ukraine, 
Its  Parliament  In  Hust  proclaimed  independ- 
ence and  elected  Msgr.  Augustine  'Voloshyn, 
a  Ukrainian  Catholic  priest.  Its  first  Presi- 
dent, with  Julian  Revay  as  Prime  Minister, 
The  Sich  sharpshooters,  untrained  and  lU- 
.irmed,  put  up  a  gallant  resistance,  taut  were 
decimated  by  the  regular  Hungarian  army, 
and  the  country  was  incorporated  into 
Hungary. 

4.  Ukrainians  Under  Rumania 
There  were  about  1,000,000  Ukrainians  in 
Northern  Bukovlna  and  Bessarabia,  provinces 
which  had  been  acqtUred  by  Rumania  from 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  Rumanians,  a  Latin 
r.ice.  tended  to  be  suspicious  of  the  Eastern 
■lavs,  despite  the  fact  that  their  predecessors 
i:i  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had  enjoyed 
rriendiy  relations  with  the  Zaporozhian 
Mczaks.  ancestors  of  the  Ukrainians.  The 
liumanian  government  passed  a  number  of 
;  iws  prohibiting  non-Rumanian  organiza- 
tions and  curbing  the  Ukrainian  language, 
schools  and  press.  But  in  1927  the  Ukrainians 


succeeded  in  electing  a  few  deputies  -md  a 
senator  to  the  Bucharest  Parliament,  voices 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
But  in  general  the  Rumanian  government 
saw  any  and  all  Ukrainian  activity  as  a  pos- 
sible link  with  Soviet  Ukraine  For  their  part. 
Ukrainians,  who  knew  Intimately  of  the 
plight  of  their  brethren  in  the  USSR,  could 
not  possibly  muster  for  Rumania  the  hostil- 
ity engendered  tav  the  USSR.  And.  in  point  of 
fact,  the  treatment  of  Ukr.ilnians  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  in  Rumania  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  h.irsh  treatment  of  Ukrainians 
meted  out  by  the  Poliih  and  rnovlet  gov- 
ernments. 

//.  Ukraine  during  World  War  11:  Struggle 
against  tico  totahlarian-i-^in  < 
With  the  signing  of  the  Ritabcntrop- 
Molotov  pact  on  August  23.  1939.  '-he  Nazis 
we.-e  ready  to  launch  a  lightning  ^iggression 
against  Poland  and  thus  implement  their 
program  for  a  "new  order"  iu  Europe. 

The  Nazi-Soviet  pact  shocked  Ukrainians 
wherever  they  lived;  they.  In  common  with 
everyone  else  in  the  world,  could  not  see 
Hitler  and  Stalin  as  allies. 

With  the  defeat  of  Poland,  the  Soviet 
Union'  on  September  17,  1939,  moved  to 
annex  Western  Ukraine  and  Western  Byelo- 
russia. Stalin  dispatched  Soviet  troops  "to 
take  under  their  protection  the  blood- 
brothers,  Ukrainians  and  Byelorussians." 
Soon  an  addiUonal  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Berlin  delineating  the 
new  borders:  the  USSR  i which  nad  already 
begun  its  expansion  in  the  Baltic  States) 
took  possession  of  all  the  Ukrainian  ethnic 
territory  which  was  under  Poland  with  the 
exception  of  four  small  disUlcts  which  re- 
mained in  German  hands:  the  San  and 
Lemko  districts  in  the  Carpathians,  and  two 
small     areas     in     the  Kholm    and    Pidlasya 

regions. 

1.  Under  Nazi  Rule 

Although  there  was  speculation  in  the 
West  and  undoubtedly  some  hope  among  the 
Ukrainians  that  Hitler  would  be  moving  into 
Eastern  Europe  to  help  the  subjugated  peo- 
ples in  their  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence, such  conjectures  and  sentiments 
were  dashed  by  the  very  first  action  of  Hitler. 
The  Ukrainians  were  not  merely  disap- 
pointed. They  were  outraged  that  Western 
Ukraine,  which  had  never  been  part  of  any 
Russian  state  (except  during  the  months  of 
Russian  occupation  in  World  War  I)  should 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  antl-Hltler 
feeling  rose  high,  hundreds  upon  thousands 
of  Ukrainians  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Soviet-held  areas  of  Western  Ukraine  to  the 
German  side — the  ancient  enmity  for  the 
Russians  predominating. 

The  overall  German  policy  as  regards  the 
Ukrainians  was  apparently  intent  upon  fo- 
menting and  increasing  hostility  between  the 
Ukrainians  and  the  Poles.  (Incidentally,  de- 
spite persecution  of  Ukrainians  by  the  Polish 
regime,    there    were    no    mass    desertions    or 
anti-Polish  acts,  sabotage,  guerrilla  warfare 
or   the  like   on   the   part  of    the  Ukrainians 
when  the  Nazis  attacked  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939.)   The  Nazis  did  allow  Ukrainian 
schools    and    the    publication    of    Ukrainian 
books.  They  also  tolerated  the  restoration  of 
the     Ukrainian      Autocephalous     Orthodox 
Church  In  Kholmland  and  Pidlasya.  and  per- 
mitted   the    establishment    of    a    Ukrainian 
Central   Conmilttee   In   Cracow   to   act   as   a 
general  contact  organ,  similar  to  those  al- 
lowed the  Poles  and  Jews.  In  some  districts 
and  areas,  in  fact,  Ukrainians  were  placed 
in  administrative  posts,  relief  organizations 
and    other    economic    sectors — all    of    which 
generated   a    popular    assumption    that    the 
Ukrainians     were      receiving      "preferential 
treatment."  But  above  all.  no  political  activi- 
ties were  permitted,  although  the  Nazis  did 
not  fall  to  play  on  the  anti-Communist  and 
anti-Russian  sentiments  of  the  Ukrainians. 


2.  Under  Soviet  Rules 
When  the  Soviet  troops  took  over  Western 
Ukraine  i  Eai=tern  Galicia  and  Volhynia).  the 
Soviet  government  lost  no  time  in  introduc- 
ing its  own  opprf^^ive  rule  Mass  arrests  im- 
mediately followed  the  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals, the  wealtliier  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion, Ukrainian  Cilhollc  priest.s.  student 
leaders  and  the  leaders  of  various  economic 
and  Imanclal  institutions — all  of  whom  were 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  Soviet  -^eginie.  Fi- 
nally, in  October  1939.  Soviet-type  "elections" 
were  held  in  Western  Ukraine.  I'nsurprls- 
iiigly.  among  the  one-slate  candidates  a 
nuniber  of  prominent  Ukrainian  Commu- 
nists rrom  Soviet  Ukraine  were  to  be  found. 
Soon  Western  Ukraine  -was  integrated  with 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  through  a  "unanimous" 
petition  of  a  phony  "People's  Assembly"  sent 
not  to  Kiev,  but  to  Moscow,  another  example. 
If  needed,  to  show  that  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
has  the  reality  of  a  department  store  windov(r 
display 

The  Communists  also  Installed  the  Soviet 
economic  system,  including  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  private  property,  factories,  plants  and 
banks  and  other  privately  owned  enterprises. 
Ukrainian  cooperatives,  an  institution  which 
had  managed  to  thrive  under  Polish  rule, 
were  dissolved  or  merged  Into  the  Soviet-type 
cooperative,  run  by  the  omnipotent  state. 

The  Soviet  regime  followed  its  now-estab- 
lished tactic  of  fabricating  an  outward 
Ukrainian  appearance.  Lviv  was  declared  a 
Ukrainian  city,  ;ind  the  University  of  Lviv 
was  named  after  Ivan  Franko,  the  greatest 
poet  of  Ukraine  after  Shevchenko. 

With  all  Ukrainian  political  parties  dis- 
solved, the  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Na- 
tionalists (OUN),  the  largest  underground 
Ukrainian  nationalist  organization,  despite 
sporadic  acts  of  sabotage,  Uled  to  marshall 
Its  forces  and  rebuild  the  underground  net- 
work, hoping  for  a  rupture  in  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  alliance. 

In  1940,  the  Kremlin,  with  the  support  of 
Hitler,  turned  toward  Rumania,  demanding 
the  provinces  ol  Bukovlna  and  Bessarabia. 
Those  parts  of  the  two  provinces  with  pre- 
dominantly Ukrainian  populations  were  in- 
tegrated into  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  while  the 
remaining  areas  were  grouped  together  into 
a  Moldavian  Autonomous  Republic,  which 
subsequently  became  the  Moldavian  SSR. 
The  same  process  of  Sovietlzatlon  and  Com- 
munization  was  inflicted  upon  the  newly- 
acquired  Ukrainian  provinces. 

3.  The  German-Soviet  War 
The  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  21.  1941.  unleashed  the  great 
totalitarian  forces  of  Nazism  and  Commu- 
nism. It  also  served  to  clarify  Nazi  policy 
with  respect  to  Ukraine. 

The  rapid  retreat  of  the  .Soviet  troops  pre- 
cipitated the  wholesale  massacre  of  Ukrain- 
ian political  prisoners  by  the  NKVD  In  many 
Western  Ukrainian  cities— Lviv.  Stryl.  Dro- 
hobych.  Ternopil,  Dubno  and  Lutsk.  Hun- 
dreds of  Ukrainian  corpses  were  also  iouud 
in  the  prisons  of  Kiev,  Kharklv,  Poltava. 
Zhytomyr,  Odessa  and  Dniepropetrovsk. 

■The  attitude  of  the  Nazi  government  to- 
ward Ukraine  remained  basically  the  .^ame. 
True  the  Wehrmacht  staff  organized  two 
Ukrainian  Legions  (the  '•Nightingale"  .ind 
the  •Rolland").  which  many  Ukr-uni.uis  and 
others  mistook  for  a  change  in  the  German 
policy  toward  Ukraine.  But  the  crucial  lest 
came  on  June  30,  1941,  when  the  Ukr.uman 
National  Assembly  gathered  in  Lviv,  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Ukrainian 
state,  and  appointed  Yaroslav  Stetzko.  a 
leading  member  of  the  OUN,  prime  minister 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  govern- 
ment was  broadened  to  Include  representa- 
tives of  other  political  groups.  A  Ukrainian 
National  Rada  was  formed  with  Dr.  Kost 
Levytsky,  outstanding  Ukrainian  Parlia- 
mentarian and  statesman,  as  its  head.  The 
German  army  command  initially  was  neutral, 
even  participating  In  the  ceremonies  attend- 
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ftiit  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Utralne's  independence  But  aa  the 
German  armlea  moved  eaat  the  Oeetapo  took 
over  It  ordered  the  leaders  of  the  Ukrainian 
Provisional  Goveriunent  to  revoke  their  act 
or  face  arre«t  and  concentration  camps.  The 
Ukrainian  leaders  choje  the  '..ktter  ivUerna- 
tUe;  both  atepan  U.xnder,;  ind  YurosUv 
Stetzko.  its  well  ,is  many  ofiors.  were  arrest- 
ed and  sent  to  fie  sachsei.h^usen  concen- 
tration camp  In  Germany 

The  hopes  of  the  Ukrainians  were  finally 
shattered  when  :n  A!n?ast.  Iy41  the  German 
government  Included  Western  Ukraine  In 
the  G ouvernement  General  of  Poland,  while 
the  rest  of  Ukraine  was  i>rt,'anlzed  under  the 
Kelchskcmmlsaarlat  Ukraine  .ind  placed  un- 
der the  admlnl.stratlon  of  G.iulelter  Erich 
K.>ch.  notorious  for  his  isadlsm  even  In  Nazi 
Germany  and  a  former  C  mmunlst  It  was 
not  loni?  before  the  Nazis  commenced  large- 
scale  deport-atlona  of  .ible-bodled  Ukrainian 
men  ir.d  w  'men  ■:  r  -live  '.VLirk  m  Germany. 
The  overall  pattern  of  Nazi  policies  was  to 
depopulate  Ukraine.  In  effect  destroying  the 
Ukrainian  people,  thereby  p.ivlng  the  way 
for  the  »«Tnan  colonization  schemes  .is  dic- 
tated  by  t+ie  Lebensraum   concept 

I:  became  obvious  to  the  Ukrainians  thit 
resistance  to  the  new  enslaver  of  Ukraine 
would  have  to  develop  rnpldly  In  the  spring 
of  1942  Uree  ses^ments  of  the  northeastern 
Ukrainian  territories  were  teething  with  dis- 
content and  unrest  By  the  fall  of  1942  the 
Ultramlan  Insurgent  .-Vrmy  lUPAi  was  es- 
tablished, including  a  general  .=;tafT,  train- 
ing -chools  and  other  military  sub-dlvlslons. 
For  over  two  years  and  a  half  the  UFA 
under  the  command  p!  General  Taras  Chu- 
prrnka  i  Rom.m  Shukhevvchi  conducted  an 
tmrelentlni:  underground  juerrl.la  struggle 
against  the  Nazi  apparatus  of  oppression. 
The  UFA  gained  control  over  a  considerable 
area  of  Ukraine,  supported  solely  by  the 
Ukrainian   population. 

By  the  middle  of  1944  the  UFA  had  be- 
come .\  powerful  striking  force  and  num- 
bered well  jver  100.000  ijuerrllla  aghters  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  -:I1  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalist underground  orcanlzatlona  called 
aa  assembly  and  established  the  Supreme 
Ukral;;laa  .liberation  Counc.l  lUHV^ti. 
vihicli.  by  co.3rdlnatiri?  ;::jllc:es  .ind  adm:::- 
istriition  of  Ukrainian  areas  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  UFA.  In  a  real  sense  became  the 
actual  If  cl.mdestlnc  ^'■'■•'■■'■"•nient  of  the 
Ukralnl'in   peoiple 

Inasmuch  as  the  T.TA  fighters  concen- 
trated their  :tttacks  .u^ainst  the  Nazi  police. 
Gestapo  and  Einsatz  troops  and  security 
un.ts  in  1943  the  UFA  assassinated  SS  Nazi 
General  Victor  Lutze  In  an  ambush  on  the 
K  vel-Brest  railroad  line)  rather  than 
against  Wehrmacht  troops,  the  .Soviet  prop- 
rii-.nda  trumpeted  that  the  UFA  fighters 
were  Oerm.tn  •hirelings  and  collaborators." 
The  Wehrmacht  was  not  a  prime  target 
.-'.rnply  because  It  was  not  engaged  In  any 
punitive  actions  against  the  Ukrainian  pop- 
ulation; the  Gestapo  and  ether  security 
tri-ops.  on  the  other  hand,  systematically 
were  hunting  down  Ukrainians  for  deporta- 
tion to  slave  labf,r  '.n  Germany. 

The  anti-Nazi  pcUclcs  of  the  XJPA  stood 
unwavering  and  unchanged  to  the  last  days 
of  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Ukraine.  It  wns 
only  a  few  months  before  the  collapse  of 
Germany  that  the  Nazi  government  began 
flirting  with  the  Ukrainians  and  other  non- 
Rassi.'.n  nationalities  ;n  a  hopeless  attempt 
to  win  them  over  to  the  German  side  The 
two  Ukro^an  divisions  which  the  Wehr- 
macht had  organized  In  1943  to  flght  against 
Sfiviet  troops  exclusively  were  now  made  a 
p.rt  of  a  Ulcraln:.\n  Natioii.il  .\tmy  tnit  a 
newly-organized  Ukrainian  National  Com- 
mittee tried  to  establish  But  to  the  over- 
wltolming  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
the  Germans  were  beyond  the  pale  The 
Ukrainian  division  suifered  he.ivy  casualties 
m   a  major   engagement   against   the   S«5vlet 
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trixipe  near  the  city  of  Brody  In  1944;  many 
of  Its  survivors  went  over  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  UFA 

Before  the  general  retreat  of  the  German 
tnxipe  from  Ukraine  the  Soviet  povernment 
undertook  a  tremendous  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  Simultaneously,  thousands  of  Red 
partisans  were  sent  behind  the  German 
lines,  ostensibly  to  fisrht  apalnst  the  Germans 
but  in  reality  to  combat  the  UFA.  Led  by 
General  Sydlr  Kovpak.  a  deiscf-ndant  of  the 
Zaporoshlau  KoKaks,  the  Red  partl.^ana 
gliblv  spoke  of  a  "free  and  independent 
Ukraine"  and  -.f  •frKndsh'p  -.vi-h  the  great 
liiisslan  people"  Also,  the  Kr-iniln  rela.xed 
repressive  measures  somewhat;  Ukrainian 
writers  and  poets  were  .diwwed  i->  blni;  of  the 
glory  ot  Ukraine.  Vague  promises  ahiut 
forthcomln.:  '■national  conces.sions"  floated 
in  the  air  Stalin  ordered  the  restoration  of 
the  Russl.in  Orthodox  Church,  and  in  Kiev 
a  new  Ukrainian  Ccmniunlst  government  was 
orgaii!?ed  wl'.h  Dmyiro  Z.  ManuUsky.  a  vet- 
eran Comintern  lender.  beci.mlng  Foreign 
Mlr.;.-,ter  f  Ukraine'  V.ust  Soviet  iirmlcs.  some 
of  them  being  renamed  as  -Ukrainian 
Armies."  were  staffed  and  commanded  by 
puoh  marshals  and  generate  of  Ukrainian 
descent  sus  Mallnovsky.  Moskalenko.  Grechko, 
Dlbrov?.,  Ryt>:ilka.  Derevyanko.  Tlmot.lienko. 
and  others—  in  a  transparent  effort  to  Impress 
the  Western  world  that  Ukrainians  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Ukraine  wa« 
one  of  the  m.ajor  republics  (<'  the  USSR,  and 
that  it  was  worthy  of  membership  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Ni.tions.  soon  to 
be  established 

But  the  UFA,  while  itlll  lighting  against 
the  Nazi  secuntv  and  (joIIcc  forces  in  exten- 
sive areas  of  Western  Ukraine,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  :ind  the  Ukraini.in  terrttjry  In 
Poland,  now  had  to  cWnmeacc  operations 
against  the  Soviet  troofJs^^ciaily  the  Red 
partisans.  Among  the  victinlfcho  tell  in  bat- 
tle with  the  UFA  was  Soviet  »eti.'ral  NikcUl 
P.  Vatutln.  member  of  the  So\«et  War  Coun- 
cil, who  was  mortally  wouni-ed  by  a  UFA 
unit,  dying  subsequently  in  a  K.ev  hotpital 
(cf.  The  Fenkovsky  Papers:  ala).  The  Pather- 
lana's  War,  Vol.  IV.  p.  78.  .Moacow). 

At  the  conlerence  at  Yalta  in  February 
1545  both  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  accepted 
the  proposal  of  Stalin  that  Ukraine  and  Byel- 
orussia be  charter  members  of  the  United 
N.itlons. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II.  peace  had 
seemingly  come  to  the  world,  but  certainly 
not  to  Ukraine.  The  UFA.  still  a  strong  and 
powerful  fighting  force,  backed  by  the  people, 
was  now  preparing  to  engage  the  old  enemy 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  Communist  Russia. 

PART     3  — POST-WOBLO     WAR     II      oppRKSSIO.V     OF 
ITKRAI.NE    i;Y    OOMMITNIST    RUSSIA 

1.  Stalin's  Revenge  on  Ukraine 

As  the  Soviet  Union  emerged  tne  of  the 
great  victors  over  Nazi  Germany.  Stjlln  took 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved  by  the  Great  Ru2- 
slons  almost  exclusively.  Coiisequently.  he 
Initiated  bloody  purges  -and  persecution  in 
the  non-Ruaslan  republics.  The  .lutonomous 
republics  of  the  Crimean  T.artars  and  the 
Volga  Oernmns  were  liquidated  as  their  pim- 
lahment  for  collaboration  with  the  Germans. 
a  fate  which  likewise  befell  the  autonomous 
oblasts  of  the  Chechens  and  Ingushes  in  the 
Caucasus  (cf.  Communist  Takeover  and  Oc- 
cupation of  Ukraine.  Special  Report  No  4. 
US.  Qovernn-.ent  Printlns  Office,  Washing- 
ton, 1955). 

But  Stalin's  vengeance  was  ivholly  psycho- 
pathic In  Ukraine.  His  promises  of  "na- 
tional concessions"  to  Ukraine  were  sj<jn 
forgotten  Tlie  MVD  (the  new  n.une  for  the 
NKVD)  hounded  all  those  Ukrainians  who 
were  supporili.g  the  UFA— a  herculean  task, 
indeed  Moscow  ordered  wholesale  requisi- 
tions of  all  f'OtjdstulTs  in  Ukraine  and  called 
up  a  general  mobilization  of  all  men  from 
19  to  60 — this  was  before  the  final  collapse 
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of  Germany.  Thousands,  untrained  and  in- 
armed, were  slaughtered  under  the  fire  cf 
Cremian  tanks  and  puns 

I  a)  Ptght  against  the  UFA-  One  of  the 
primary  tafks  of  the  Soviet  troops  was  to 
liquidate  the  ITcrainian  underground  resUt- 
r<nce  Special  detachments,  known  ,as  Istre- 
bltels  (''exterminators"),  hunted  members 
of  the  OUN  (Whom  the  Reds  called  "Banl- 
erltcs"  after  Stepan  Bandera.  OUN  leader) 
and  the  UPA 

The  underground  warfare  of  the  UPA 
embraced  the  Western  regions  of  Gallcla. 
the  frontier  zones  of  both  sides  of  the  Cur- 
■/an  Line  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  In- 
cluding fome  nreas  of  drpatho-Ukralnc  and 
Slovakl.'i.  The  f!(»htlng  raged  for  several 
months,  despite  constant  appeals  on  the 
part  of  Khrushchev  and  Manullsky  to 
Ukrainiin  Insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  automatic  pardon  being  their  reward. 
Since  there  were  no  surrenders,  the  Soviet 
command  mounted  large-scale  offensives 
with  fis  many  as  30.000  special  trcop-,. 
Through  the  spring  f.nd  summer  of  1945  en- 
tire Soviet  divisions  were  engaged  in  com- 
batting the  UPA.  In  1946  General  Vasyl  Ry- 
asny.  the  Minister  of  Interior  of  the  Ukraln- 
l.m  SSR.  threw  large  contingents  of  MVD 
troops  into  the  fray.  Tn  1947  the  seemingly 
unconquerable  UPA  units  ambushed  and 
killed  Genexal  Karol  Swlerczewtkl.  Follsh 
Defense  MlnU^tcr  ("General  Walter"  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War). 

On  May  17.  1947.  a  tripartite  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  USSR,  Poland  and  C:;ech- 
oslovakla.  whereby  all  three  Communist  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  join  forces  In  pirttlng 
do'wn  the  Ukrainian  guerrilla  forces.  This 
blow  proved  too  much  even  for  the  Ukrainian 
spirit  to  sustain.  Hundreds  of  the  under- 
ground fighters  were  killed,  several  hundred 
others  escaped  through  Czechoslovakia  to 
West  Germany  or  simply  faded  away 
throughout  the  USSR,  On  March  5.  1950,  So- 
viet security  troops  ambushed  and  killed  the 
UPA  Supreme  Commander.  General  Tar.is 
Chuprynka,  In  Western  Ukraine. 

It  Is  estimated  by  Ukrainian  guerrilla  war- 
fare specialists  that  by  1350  some  36,000  So- 
viet officers  and  enlisted  men-  of  the  security 
forces  iiad  fallen  at  the  hands  of  UPA  free- 
dom fighters.  Although  large-scale  opera- 
tions and  raids  by  the  UPA  subsided  after 
1950.  underground  resistance,  under  dlUerent 
forms  and  techniques,  exists  to  this  very  day. 
(b)  Destruction  of  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church;  Another  form  of  Stalin's  revenge 
over  the  Ukrainian  population  was  his  savage 
destruction  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
In  Western  Ukraine. 

After  the  death  of  Metropolitan  Andrew 
Shcptytsky  on  November  1.  1944.  his  suc- 
cessor Metropolitan  Joseph  SUpy  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  church  and  its  5.000.000  Catholic 
faithful  within  the  exl.^tmg  Soviet  laws  and 
constitution.  But  m  1945  the  MVD  arrested 
all  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Bishops;  Metro- 
politan Joseph  Sllpy.  Bishops  Gregory 
Chomvshyn.  Ivan  Latyshevsky,  Gregory  La- 
kota.  'Mykola  CharneU-ky.  Mykyta  Budka. 
many  other  high-ranking  prelates,  and  a 
number  of  priests,  monks  and  nuns — all  on 
the  spurious  charges  of  "collaboration"  ■with 
the  Nazis  or  of  supporting  the  UPA.  In  1946 
a  Soviet-approved  committee  of  a  few  apos- 
tate priests  and  laymen,  called  a  "synod"  at 
wlilch  they  abolished  the  Union  of  Brest 
(1596).  by  which  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  had  been  reunited  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  They  llqiUdated  all  church 
properties  and  schools,  closed  monasteries, 
and  in^posed  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
upon  the  Catholic  population  of  Western 
Ukraine.  Subsequently,  other  Ukrainian 
Catholic  bishops  were  arrested  or  killed,  such 
as  Bli-hop  Josaph.it  K'.^tsylov:  ky.  who  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Polish  security  police  and 
handed  over  to  the  Soviet  government,  and 
Bishop  Theodore  G.  Romzha.  who  was  killed 
in  Carpatho-Ukralne. 
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Of  11  Ukrainian  Catholic  bi!:hops  only 
Metropolitan  Joseph  Sllpy  survived.  Released 
in  1963  upon  the  direct  Intervention  of  Pope 
John  XXIU.  he  was  first  made  Archbishop 
Major,  then  Cardinal;  he  now  resides  In 
Home. 

ic)  Cultural  Russlflcation :  Once  the  So- 
viet government  had  reorganized  after  the 
critical  war  years.  It  again  commenced  a 
shrewd  and  systematic  policy  of  Russlflca- 
tion In  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  language, 
although  the  offlclal  language  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR,  was  discriminated  against.  The  so- 
called  "linguistic  theory"  of  Stalin  was  In- 
troduced Ui  Justify  the  Russian  language  as 
an  "international  language";  above  all.  It 
was  the  "language  of  Lenln"  and  the  "lan- 
guage of  Communism."  Russian  books,  art. 
plays,  films  flooded  Ukraine  in  unprece- 
dented fashion.  Ukrainian  history  and  lit- 
erature were  ordered  to  be  revised  In  order 
to  demonstrate  their  dependence  In  the  past, 
present  and  future  on  the  "elder  Russian 
brothers." 

(d)  Economic  Exploitation:  Although 
Ukraine  Iiad  been  ravaged  by  World  War  II, 
the  Soviet  government  paid  scant  attention 
to  the  economic  needs  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. It  did  restore  a  certain  number  of  fac- 
tories, mines  and  hydro-electric  plants  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  But  enor- 
mous quantities  of  machinery  which  had 
been  moved  to  the  east  from  Ukraine  were 
never  returned  to  Ukraine.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  brlngliig  la  sorely-needed  specialized 
personnel  and  technicians,  Stalin  Inundated 
Ukraine  with  Russians,  while  Ukrainian 
technicians,  specialists  and  engineers  -were 
dispatched  to  other  parts  of  the  USSR. 

In  its  agricultural  policy  the  Kremlin  re- 
vived and  tightened  the  collective  farm  re- 
gime, making  life  on  them  even  more  un- 
bearable. Western  Ukraine  and  parts  of  Vol- 
hynla  and  Carpatho-Ukralne  were  collectiv- 
ized, and  all  those  Ukrainian  farmers  who 
showed  the  slightest  opposition  ■were  sent 
to  slave  labor  camps  la  Siberia  and  Kazakh- 
stan. 

2.  Ukraine  Under  Khrushchev's  Rule 
(a)  "De-Stallnlzatlon,"  "Thaw"  and 
Ukraine:  The  death  of  Joseph  Stalin  on 
March  5,  1953.  ushered  In  a  new  and  uneasy 
period  In  the  history  of  the  USSR  and  of 
Ukraine.  "Collective  leadership"  In  the  Krem- 
lin masked  a  bitter  struggle  for  supremacy. 
An  early  casualty  of  the  intra-party  struggle 
was  Leonid  Melnlkov,  abruptly  dismissed  as 
secretary  general  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ukraine.  He  was  publicly  charged  ■with  forc- 
ing the  Russlflcation  of  Western  Ukraine,  a 
charge  brought  to  the  fore  for  the  first  time 
any-where.  He  was  replaced  by  Alexander  Klri- 
chenko,  the  first  native  Ukrainian  ever  to 
hold  this  poet.  With  the  execution  of  LavrenU 
Berla  and  the  dumping  of  Georgl  Malenkov, 
the  stiTvlvlng  contestants,  Khrushchev  and 
Bulgamn,  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  abroad  and  "peace"  with 
their  own  hapless  citizenry  at  home. 

In  1954  Khrushchev,  Stalin's  "Iron  man"  In 
Ukraine  In  1938  and  the  holder  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  many  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Ukrainian  people,  began 
a  new  rx)llcy  toward  Ukraine.  He  now  sought 
to  woo  Ukrainians  by  granting  some  nominal 
concessions  and  by  cautiously  following  and 
espousing  certain  pro-Ukralnlan  policies,  all 
with  the  obvious  Intent  of  appeasing  the 
ever-recalcitrant  Ukrainians. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  (1654),  the  Com- 
munist Party  came  up  with  new  "theses"  on 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  Ukraine. 
Advanced  was  a  "theory"  to  the  effect  that 
Klevan  Rus  had  given  rise  to  three  Eastern 
Slavic  peoples;  the  Russians,  Ukrainians,  and 
Byeloriisslans.  Hence  the  Russians  could  cadi 
Kiev  "the  oldest  Ruaslan  city,"  leaving  Lvlv 
OS  the  oldest  Ukrainian  city,  since  It  was 
founded  by  the  Ukrainians  after  "the  dlvl- 
£lon  of  languages." 
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Furthermore.  In  the  same  year  of  1954  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  made  the 
Crimea  a  part  of  Ukraine  to  demonstrate 
the  affability  of  Russian  "brotherhood."  (It 
is  to  be  recalled  that  It  was  from  the  Crimea 
that  Stalln  had  ruthlessly  deported  all  Tar- 
tars for  disloyalty  to  the  Soviet  regime  and 
collaboration  with  the  Germans.) 

These  and  other  gestures  were  Intended  to 
make  the  Ukrainians  amenable  to  a  new 
"economic  scheme"  Khrushchev  had  con- 
cocted: cultivation  cf  the  "virgin  lands"  of 
Kazakhstan.  Some  800,000  young  Ukrainian 
men  and  women  were  half-persuaded,  hall- 
coerced  Into  leaving  Ukraine  as  "volunteers" 
for  the  task. 

Moreover,  during  the  Khrushchev  rule, 
large-scale  strikes  and  rebellions  erupted  In 
the  Soviet  slave  labor  camps,  most  of  them 
organized  by  Ukrainian  political  prisoners, 
notablv  by  former  members  of  the  OUN  and 
UPA.  'The  first  such  Insurrection  flared  up 
In  Karaganda,  the  movement  quickly  spread- 
ing to  slave  camps  In  Vorkuta,  Klnglr,  Tay- 
shet,  and  elsewhere.  Moscow  reacted  with  Its 
customary  measures:  mass  executions  and 
Indiscriminate  killing,  as  for  Instance  the 
brutal  slaying  of  500  Ukrainian  women  pris- 
oners In  Klnglr  under  the  treads  of  Russian 
tanks.  However,  the  revolts  brought  some 
relaxation  of  terror  in  Soviet  prison  c.imps 
(cf.  Encounter,  April  1956,  London). 

It  was  at  the  XXth  Congress  ol  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Febrtiary, 
1956,  that  a  now  righteous  Khrushchev  as- 
sailed Stalin's  crimes  against  the  people  and 
his  unbridled  terror,  especially  in  Ukraine. 
Khrushchev  stated  i 

"Stalin  had  wanted  to  deport  all  Ukrain- 
ians, but  there  were  too  many  of  them  and 
there  was  no  place  to  which  they  could  be 
deported." 

In  fact,  it  was  Impossible  to  effect  these 
deportations  because  of  the  r.ciivitics  of  the 
UPA. 

This  "de-StaUnizatlon"  policy  of  Khru- 
shchev blew  up  in  his  face  It  resulted  in 
anti-communist  and  anti-Russian  upheavals 
throughout  the  Soviet  Russian  empire,  the 
rebeUion  In  Poland  and  the  world-rousing 
insurrection  In  Hungary  In  195C. 

By  1957  the  Kremlin  was  confronted  v.ith 
a  dilemma:  whether  to  revert  to  the  old 
StaUnlst  policy,  thereby  risking  even  further 
Insurrections,  or  to  Initiate  a  truly  liberal 
policy,  which  would  favorably  impress  the 
emerging  Afro-Asian  nations  which  the 
Kremlin  had  begun  to  woo,  posing  as  their 
great  "protector  and  emancipator." 

Khrushchev  compromised  by  devising  a 
series  of  measures  ■si.hlch  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  "liberalization"  but  which  in  reality 
tended  to  enchain  the  Soviet  Russian  empire 
more  tightly.  These  measures  included  de- 
centralization of  planning  and  management 
of  agriculture,  spiced  with  a  few  concessions 
to  farmers;  some  decentralization  of  man- 
agement of  Industry  and  some  extension  of 
local  authority  for  the  non-Russlan  repub- 
lics. Much  was  made  of  an  amnesty  granted 
poUtlcal  prisoners,  especially,  as  it  entailed 
liquidation  of  a  nvmiber  of  the  troublesome 
slave  labor  camps;  "liberalization"  of  litera- 
ture, whereby  limited  criticism  was  per- 
mitted party  writers;  "llberaUzatlon"  of 
travel  abroad  hy  a  limited  number  of  citi- 
zens, and  admission  cf  foreign  tourists.  A 
number  of  Ukrainians  and  other  ncn-Rtis- 
slan  (Communist  leaders  ■were  elevated  to  the 
highest  echelons  of  the  party  leadership  and 
the   administrative   apparatus. 

But  parallel  with  this  relaxation  of  terror, 
Moscow  rigorously  pursued  a  systematic 
Russtfication  course  in  Ukraine. 

(b)  Khrushchev's  Crimes  against  the 
Ukrainian  People;  In  1959  the  ebullient 
Khrushchev  traipsed  across  the  ocean  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York,  provoking  vast 
resentment  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  ethnic  groups  and  labor  and  veteran 
organizations. 
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Extensive  hearings  on  the  rule  and  policies 
of  Khrushchev  were  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Washington.  In 
Its  final  report,  The  Crimes  of  Khrushchev. 
Part  II.  his  brutal  treatment  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  were  Eummarized  ;is  follows: 

1.  As  a  Communist  official  he  jjlaycd  a 
leading  role  In  the  Moscow-made  famine  in 
Ukraine  In  the  early  1930'8  In  the  course  of 
which  over  5  million  Ukrainian  peasants  died 
from  hunger  and  starvation; 

2.  As  Stalin's  emissary  In  Ukraine  In  1'j37- 
38.  Kiirusiicnev  l:quidniod  tlie  eiiliio  orga- 
nlz.it.on  of  the  Communist  Party  and  t'nc 
puppet  Ukra.nian  Communist  government; 
his  l...iui  was  clearly  \iiible  in  the  genocid.d 
inurUt.-  of  lO.COO  Uiiraiiiian  men  and  v. ome.i 
in  the  city  oi  Vynnytiia  In  1937  38; 

3.  He  jjlayed  a  vital  jiart  jiart  in  the  de- 
structloii  ol  t.ie  Ukrainian  Oi  thodox  Auto- 
cephalo'js  Caurch  .iiul  tiie  liquidaUon  ol  the 
Ukrainian  intellectual  elite  ifor  Instance,  he 
ordered  tl.c  arrest  of  MetropoUian  V.  Lypklv- 
sky  In  January,  1938) ; 

4.  During  World  War  II,  as  a  General  in 
tiic  NKVD  forces  Khrusijcnev  was  responsible 
lor  ti'.c  ■R'nolesUc  liquidation  of  the  Ukraln- 
laii  Insurgent  Army  (UFA),  including  eradi- 
cation of  Its  members'  families; 

:>.  In  1345-JG.  teaming  with  Molotov, 
Khrushchev  ordered  the  liquidation  of  the 
Ukrainian  CatnoUc  Church  in  Western 
Ukraine.  Before  It  had  run  its  course,  over 
2,000  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests  were  de- 
ported, executed  or  lorced  to  accept  Russian 
Orthodoxy.  domlnaU-d  by  the  Kremlin; 

6.  Klirusiachev  wits  responsible  for  the 
"voluntary  resettlement"  of  hundreds  of 
thou-^ands  of  Ukrainians  and  other  non- 
Ru.ssian  peoples  in  the  "Virgin  lands"  in 
Kazakhstan,  tliereby  contributing  again  to 
the  genocide  of  the  Ukrainians  as  a  nation. 

7.  Finally,  he  was  guilty,  as  a  member  of  the 
"coUectivc  Icade.-saip,"  ol  tne  mass  murder 
of  Ukrainian  polilicU  prisoners  in  1354-55  ia 
Karaganda,  \orkuta,  Noriltk  Lud  Tayshet. 

Irresponsible  and  amoral  Khrushchev 
brou-ht  the  v.-orKi  to  the  brink  of  atomic 
war  wiien  he  jjlaced  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba 
In  1062.  Alarmed  by  excesses  unusual  even 
In  Communist  Russia,  his  cohorts  banded  to- 
gether and  deposed  him. 

3.  Under  the  Bre^hnev-ICo.iypin  Rule 
No  improvement  or  change  In  the  position 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  has  been  noticeable 
since  the  removal  of  Khrushchev  in  the  fall 
of  1964  and  the  a.s.=umption  cf  pcwcr  by  a 
ne'w  "collective-  leadership,"  composed  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  secret  iry  peneral  of  th.e 
Communist  Partv  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Alexel  Kosygin,  Premier  cf  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  widening  rift  ideologically  and  polit- 
ically between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  began  to  preoccupy  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers. In  addition,  the  constant  unrest  and 
oppoeition  In  the  satellite  countries,  notably 
In  Rumania,  the  perennial  crises  in  agricul- 
ture, the  rebellious  Soviet  intellectuals — all 
added  to  the  trials  of  tlie  new  Kremlin 
chieftains. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  following  de- 
velopments are  easily  distinguishable  during 
these  past  few  years  of  the  Brezhncv-Kosygin 
"collective  leadership": 

«a)  Policy  of  Wooing  Ukrainians  Con- 
tinues: The  policy  of  making  Ukrainians  feel 
as  If  they  were  "Junior  partners."  begun  under 
Khrushchev,  has  continued  under  the  pres- 
ent regime. 

Of  the  12  members  of  the  new  PoUtbureau 
of  the  Communist  Party's  Central  Commit- 
tee, three  are  Ukrainians:  Nikolai  V. 
Podgornv  (Pidhorny  in  Ukrainian),  Alexan- 
der P.  kirichenko  and  Peter  Y.  Shelest.  the 
latter  succeeding  Podgorny  as  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine 
when  the  former  was  elected  Chairman  cf 
the  Supreme  boviet  of  the  USSR  in  1965. 

Podgorny,  accompanying  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
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bly  meeting  m  1960  tlellvered  a  scnlhini?  .ni- 
dress  m  Ukrainian  assailing  the  United 
States  Prime  Minister  John  O  Dlefenbiiker 
of  C'ATiad.i  iind  those  Ukrainian  American 
leaders  and  organizations  who  sponsored 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  and  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence observances  In  the  United  States 
ConiirresB.  i  In  January,  1967.  Podgorny  also 
visited  Pope  Paul  VI  in  Rome,  apparently 
to  discuss  the  Tellglous  situation"  In  the 
Soviet  Union  There  was  no  public  announce- 
ment to  indicate  whether  the  religious  plight 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  had  been  discussed 
at  all  I 

Aii'OJier  prominent  Ukrainian  !n  the  top 
echelrin  of  the  Soviet  political  hierarchy  13 
Marshal  .Andrei  A  Cirechko.  who  succeeded 
Marshal  Bodlon  Malinovsky,  also  a  Ukrainian. 
as  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Ukrainian  gener- 
als and  .tdnvlrals  are  to  be  found  In  the  So- 
viet army  air  force,  navy  and  other  branches 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  a  number  C'f  Ukrain- 
ians serve  In  the  diplomatic  service  includ- 
ing  the  .imbiLssadorlal   level 

lb)  Rel:<loud  Persecution:  The  Soviet 
press  in  Ukraine  periodically  reports  arrests, 
trials  acU  dep<:«rtatlon3  of  "religious  fanatics" 
and  "superstitious  people  "  Such  trials  were 
held  in  1965  in  Lvlv.  Western  Ukraine,  at 
which  iome  20  persons  were  charged  with 
practicing  underground  Catholic  religion." 
Among  th<^>se  .irrested  were  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic priests,  nuns  .ind  several  lay  persons  In 
March  1966  the  Soviet  ijovernment  .sponsored 
widespread  celebrations  commemorating  the 
20th  aiinl^iersary  of  the  ]lquldatlon"  of  the 
Ukrainla^  C.Uhollc  Church  In  Western 
Ultralnaf  These  Jubilees  evoked  a  strong  pro- 
test ->y  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
hlera^hy  in  '.he  :ree  wi.rld  A  speci.U  pas- 
toral L«etter  df.'.ui.i:.L-ing  the  destruction  of 
CaftioUclsm  w.is  sii^netl  by  18  Ukrainian 
Catholic  bishops,  he.xded  by  His  Eminence 
Joseph  Cardinal  slipy  The  Soviet  presses  con- 
tinue to  spew  forth  books  and  pamphlets  de- 
nouncing the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  .is 
"always  In  the  service  of  coimterrevolutlon- 
ary  imperialists.  Including  the  American 
Imperialists." 

Religious  persecution  Is  not  limited  only 
to  the  Catholic  Church  In  Ukraine.  The 
number  of  Orthodox  Churches  has  shrtinken 
to  a  skeletcn  network  In  October,  1966.  In 
the  city  of  Zhytomyr  several  persons  were 
tried  for  giving  reU;:;lou3  Instruction  to  chil- 
dren; .lU  were  either  of  the  Orthodox  faith  or 
belonged  to  the  Ukrainian  Baptists'  organi- 
zation. A  vicious  attack  on  the  Baptists  in 
Ukraine  appeared  in  the  November  rj66  issue 
of  Ludyna  I  Svit  i  Man  and  the  World  i . 
published  in  Kiev. 

Antl-rellglovis  tactics  of  the  Communists 
include  propagandlstlc  undermining  of  the 
people's  faith  In  baptism  and  matrimony 
and  the  discrediting  of  Christian  burial  by 
priests  or  ministers 

The  present  Kremlin  leadership  Is  thus  not 
unique  in  betraying  its  fear  of  religion  as  a 
powerful  force  ;igalnst  the  Communist 
Ideology. 

(ci  Cultural  and  Linguistic  Genocide  In 
Ukraine  But  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  In- 
sidious and  telling  damage  the  Russian  Im- 
perialists mrtlct  upon  Ukraine  is  that 
wreaked  by  the  policy  of  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic genocide 

In  1966  the  world  was  outraged  by  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  two  Russian 
writer's.  Daniel  imd  Slnyavsky.  for  their  non- 
conformist literary  activities  Regreiuably, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  cultural  and  literary  sphere  In 
Ukraine 

In  1965  and  1966  a  number  of  Ukrainian 
writers,  poets,  researchers,  .'ournallsts.  lit- 
erary critics  and  professors  were  arrested, 
tried  and  sentenced  in  Ukraine.  At  least  30 
of  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals  were  meted 
out  this  treatment  in  such  Ukrairuan  cities 
as   Kiev.   Lvlv,   Odessa.   Lucsk.   Ternopil   and 
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Ivano-Franklvsk  Most  prominent  among 
them  are  Ivan  Dzyuba  and  Ivan  Svltlychny. 
who  were  accused  of  wrltlnK  antl-Sovlet 
works  and  of  smuggling  to  the  West  antl- 
Sovlet  works  of  another  Ukrainian  poet, 
Vasyl  Symonenko.  who  died  in  1963  at  the 
age  of  29  Detailed  reports  on  the  arrests 
of  the  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  appeared  In 
the  Neue  Zurlcher  Zeltung  (April  1.  1966) 
and  The  New  York  Times  i  April  7.  1966). 
Protests  by  the  I'kralnlan  Writers'  Associa- 
tion m  Exile  were  addres.sed  to  the  Inter- 
national PFN.  the  European  Community  of 
Writers,  .md  UNESCO  Protests  to  the  State 
Department  In  Wa.shlngton  were  .sent  by  the 
Ukrainian  Congre.s8  Committee  of  America 
and  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society. 

The  antl-Sovlet  anil  antl-Russiaa^ opposi- 
tion in  Ukraine  v^as  offlclally  if  unwHTtlngly 
acknowledged  recently  (1966)  by  Peter  She- 
lest.  secretary  general  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Ukraine,  and  .Mex.mder  Kornelchuk, 
top-ranking  Communist  playwright  and 
'Ideologist  Among  other  things,  they  felt  Im- 
pelled to  warn  Ukrainian  youth  against  lis- 
tening to  Western  radio  broadcasts,  ending 
by  assailing  the  United  States  for  alleged 
support  of  Ukrainian  subversive  national- 
ist elements"  which,  they  claimed,  were  sys- 
tematically infiltrating  into  Ukraine. 

4,  Moscow- Directed  Assassination  of  Ukrain- 
ian PoUtlcal  Leaders  Abroad 
Moscow's  dread  of  the  Ukrainian  liberation 
movement  is  best  exemplllied  by  the  meth- 
ods It  chooses  in  disposing  of  Ukrainian  po- 
litical leaders  deemed  dangerous  to  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  domination  m  Ukraine 
Over  tne  decades  the  NKVD.  MVD.  and  KGB 
has  picked  off.  among  others,  these  victims: 

(a)  Simon  PeUura.  liesid  of  the  Directorate 
of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  1919 
and  subsequently  leader  of  the  Ukrainian 
government  In  exile,  .assassinated  'n  May 
25,  1928,  on  a  Paris  street  by  Solomon 
Schwartzbart.  a  Soviet  sigcnt  icf  Allen 
Dulles.  Craft  of   Intelligence  i : 

lb)  Col.  Eugene  Konovalels.  former  com- 
mander of  the  Ukrainian  .Army  Corps  of 
-Slchovl  Strllt-sl  and  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
Military  Organization  (UVOi  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  Ukralnl.m  N.itlonalists  lOUN), 
killed  on  May  23.  1938  m  Rotterdam.  Hol- 
land, by  a  time  bomb  sUppetl  in  his  trench 
coat  by  a  Soviet  agent.  Valukh  i  Liter  Identi- 
fied .IS  a  top-ranking  otllcer  In  the  Soviet 
security   police) ; 

(c»  Dr.  Lev  R  Rebet.  a  Ukrainian  nation- 
alist writer  and  theoretician,  killed  on  Octo- 
ber 12.  1957  in  Munich.  Germany  i  his  death 
was  initially  attributed  to  heart  failure); 

(d»  Stepan  Bandera,  outstanding  Ukrain- 
ian revolutionary  leader  and  head  of  the 
Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(OUN),  killed  on  October  15.  1959  in  Munich. 
Germany  i  his  death,  too,  was  at  tirst  de- 
scribed as  caused  by  a  heart  attack).  Ban- 
dera was  Incarcerated  by  the  Nazis  In  the 
concentration  camp  of  sachsenbausen  from 
1941    1944 

The  Rebet  -vnd  Bandera  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  Bogdan  N.  Sta&hynsky.  a  trained 
agent  of  the  KGB  who  subsequently  w.is 
awarded  the  "Order  of  the  Red  Banner  "  by 
the  Soviet  government  i  the  certincaL»--*as 
signed  by  M.ixsha!  Kllmenty  Voroshllovi  and 
was  personally  praised  by  Alexander  Shelep- 
in.  then  head  of  the  KGB  (Soviet  Stat« 
Security) . 

In  August,  1961.  a  remorseful  Stashynsky 
defected  with  his  German-born  wife  to  West 
Berlin  ;uid  confessed  to  the  slayings  of  Baui- 
dera  and  Rebet  Tried  dispassionately  by  the 
German  Supreme  Court  In  Karlsruhe,  he 
wai  condemned  to  8  years  at  hard  labor.  The 
leniency  of  the  court  was  attributed  to 
Staahynskys  recanting  of  his  crtmee.  his 
rejection  of  Communism  and,  not  least,  hla 
reveiauon  of  a  vast  Soviet  espionage  net- 
work operating  In  Weeiem  Europe. 


January  SO,  1968 


CONCLUSION 

The  history  of  the  LTtralnlan  people  for 
the  post  50  years  has  demonstrated  the  un- 
dying desire  of  Ukraine  to  attain  lt«  national 
freedom  and  Independence.  Untold  sacri- 
fices in  human  and  economic  resources  have 
been  paid  by  the  XJkrainlan  n.itlon  In  quest 
of  that  objective  The  .severe  and  harsh  iier- 
secutlon  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  by  Com- 
munist Russia.  Nazi  Germany  and  other  op- 
pressors and  aggressors,  post  and  present. 
have  not  been  able  to  deflect  the  will  of  t!ie 
Ukrainian  i>eople  or  to  kill  what  might  we'.! 
be  man's  deepest  Instinct — that  of  being 
free 

In  ito  search  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence  Ukraine  Ls  by   no   means   .done 

Recognition  of  Its  plight,  and  that  of  other 
hapless  nations,  was  formally  extended  by 
the  United  States  In  Its  famous  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resoluuon"  of  July  17.  1959: 

"The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Communist 
Russia  have  led  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression.  !•■>  the  subjugation  of  the  nation- 
al independence  of  Poland.  Hungary.  Lithu- 
ania. Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, White  Ruthenla,  Rumania.  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania. 
Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  and  others  " 

In  giving  a  haven  to  Ukrainians  fleeing 
fr.>m  oppression  and  outright  genocide  in 
their  native  land,  the  United  States  and 
other  hospitable  countries  of  the  free  world 
have.  In  the  last  analysis,  acted  In  their  own 
best  interest 

Where  conditions  have  at  all  permitted, 
the  Ukrainian  Infusion  has  Invariably  en- 
riched both  soul  .ind  body  of  the  host  coun- 
try Law-abiding,  industrious,  naturally  in- 
dependent of  spirit  and  deeply  aware  of  God 
and  His  grace  Ukrainians  have  often  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  catalyst  on  every  con- 
tinent they  have  reached,  anywhere  where 
man  seeks  to  build  a  viable  society,  every- 
where where  Nature's  forces  have  had  to  be 
channeled   into  constructive  directions. 

But  It  is  in  coping  v^■lth  destructive  forces 
Within  m.in  himself  that  Ukrainians  In  the 
DUuspora  have  contributed  most  Everywhere 
they  have  gone  they  have  Inevltiably  .iwak- 
ened  man's  conscience.  They  have  served — 
and  continue  to  serve — as  the  Free  World's 
.surrogates  In  .in  experience  whose  very  ex- 
istence ^■)o  many  men  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge; the  extinction  of  freedom  for  Individ- 
ual and  for  nation. 

It  Is  in  this  wise  that  Ukrainians  abroad 
have  repaid  many  times  over  the  many  help- 
ing hands.  The  fate  of  Ukraine,  they  have 
demonstrated,  is  the  fate  of  man  and  nation 
everywhere  unless  man  continues  to  prize 
and  to  tight  for  freedom,  not  only  In  his  own 
country,  but  over  a  globe  that  modern  tech- 
nology has  miniaturized. 


The  United  Citizens  Band  Radio  Asiocia- 
tion  Diitributes  Food,  Clothing,  and 
Gifts  to  the  Needy 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  the  United 
Citizens  Band  Radio  Association  made 
its  annual  Christmas  pilgrunat;e  into 
West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  a  few  weeks 
ago,  difitributinj:!  several  truckloads  of 
food,  clothing,  and  uifts  to  needy  fami- 
lies in  communities  recommended  by  the 
public  welfare  departments  of  the  States 
concerned. 


January  30,  1968 

I  am  a  member  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, and  I  share  the  pride  of  other 
members  In  the  commendations  received 
for  this  charitable  program,  typical  of 
Y-'hich  is  the  following  letter  from  the 
centleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KeeI: 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Frank  T.  Bow, 
House  of  Representatives 
U'as/iinpfori.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Please  permit  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
lor  your  thoughtfulness  In  writing  to  me  con- 
cerning the  United  Citizens  Band  Radio  As- 
sociation and  the  wonderful  work  they  do  In 
providing  food,  clothing  and  toys  to  the 
needy.  I  was  indeed  grateful  to  this  Associa- 
tion for  selecting  Mingo  County.  West  Vir- 
ginia as  one  of  the  localities  to  receive  bene- 
nts  from  their  endeavors. 

.•\t  the  very  last  moment  when  Congress 
adjourned  and  I  was  assured  that  my  daugh- 
ter's operation  was  successful  I  left  Washing- 
ton to  go  to  Williamson  In  order  to  be  present 
and  attempt  In  my  humble  way  to  assist  the 
United  Citizens  Band  Radio  Association,  un- 
der the  extremely  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson.  In  this  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. You  may  Interested  to  know  that 
those  members  of  the  CBRA  took  their  time 
at  their  own  expense  to  arrange  for  this 
demonstration  and  they  spoke  highly  of  you 
and  several  of  them  expressed  to  me  their  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  you.  Naturally.  I 
ligreed  with  them  that  you  were  truly  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  enjoyed  the  admiration  and 
utTectlon  of  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Thompson  and  his  very  charming  wife 
are  unusually  able  leaders  and  It  was  obvious 
to  me  that  the  members  of  the  caravan  are 
dedicated  American  citizens  who  have  a  real 
and  deep  feeling  for  people.  The  Members 
of  this  group  enjoyed  doing  something  that 
will  help  others  and  I  learned  during  this 
trip  to  admire  and  respect  this  dedicated 
group  of  American  citizens,  and  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  these  Members  reflect  the  true 
spirit  of  Clirlstmas  and  because  they  gave  so 
generously  of  their  time  and  effort  and  their 
own  personal  financial  contribution  many 
deprived  children  will  not  only  have  a  finer 
Clirlstmas  than  otherwise  possible  but  the  re- 
cipients will  ulso  enjoy  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  the  spirit 
of  Anierlca. 

To  you  I  am  personally  grateful  for  advising 
me  that  Mingo  County  had  beon  selected,  as 
well  as  forwarding  a  most  Informative  letter 
from  Mr.  Thompson. 

Be  assured  that  you  would  have  found  this 
event  in  Mingo  County  heartwarming  and  I 
only  wish  that  It  would  have  been  possible 
for  you  to  be  present.  Such  Interest  which 
was  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  this  organi- 
zation serves  to  give  one  a  greater  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  country  we  hold  so  close 
t<o  our  hearts. 
With  my  very  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  Kee, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Our  Secretary  of  Defense-Designate 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1968 

Mr.   DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  made  no  wiser  choice 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  Secretary  of  Defense  during  these 
critical  times  than  Clark  M.  CllffonL 

Mr.  Clifford  has  been  associated  with 
some  of  the  great  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Congress  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  Integrity,  outstanding  ability,  in- 
tense patriotism,  and  is  devoted  to  those 
principles  and  ideals  that  made  Amer- 
ica great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  tlie  Congress  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Greenville  News.  Greenville.  S.C..  one  of 
tr,c  great  dailies  of  liic  So.utli.  on  Janu- 
ary 23: 

A  Good  Choice  ior  Dejense  Post 
President  Johnson's  choice  of  Clark  M. 
Clifford  as  Secretary  of  Defense  comes  its  a 
great  relief  to  many  Americans  who  wondered 
what  would  happen  after  It  became  known 
that  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  le.iving  the  Job 
to  head  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  Clifford  quite  probably  will  turn  out 
to  be  an  Improvement  over  the  brilliant  but 
arbitrary  Mr.  McNamara.  In  addition,  his  ap- 
pointment gives  no  comfort  to  this  country's 
enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  general  tnrough  many 
years  as  an  adviser  to  Presidents.  He  enjoys 
much  Influence  and  respect  among  members 
of  Congress.  He  knows  how  tlie  Defense  De- 
partment should  operate,  since  he  was  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  combined  mllitaxy 
establishment. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  Mr.  Clifford  will  concen- 
trate his  efforts  on  iidminlstering  the  vast 
and  almost  unmanageable  nulitary  complex, 
leaving  to  military  commanders  the  decisions 
which  should  be  their's  on  the  conduct  of  op- 
erations In  the  field.  He  should  encourage  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  exercise  their  lawful 
function  as  the  President's  direct  military 
advisers,  something  Secretary  McNamara 
hampered  and  even  frustrated. 

Chances  are  Mr.  Clifford,  who  is  widely  re- 
spected as  a  reasonable  man,  will  act  as  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  In  these  matters 
of  vital  Importance. 

Most  probably  he  will  have  better  relations 
with  Congress  than  did  Mr.  McNamara  who 
long  refused  to  implement  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people's  elected  representatives  on  such 
Important  matters  as  a  mlfsile  defense  system 
for  this  country.  Mr.  Clifford  knows  how 
Congress  operates  and  respects  its  constitu- 
tional authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
nation's  defease. 

He  will  be  far  less  inclined  than  his  pred- 
ecessor to  substitute  a  computer-onented 
Judgment  for  the  will  of  Congress.  By  the 
same  token  congressional  leaders  probably 
will  tend  to  rely  more  upon  Mr.  Clifford  for 
advice  than  they  did  upon  the  stubborn 
Secretary  McNamara. 

Finally,  Clifford  at  61  has  no  political  am- 
bitions, such  as  were  stispected  of  Mr. 
McNamara. 

The  truth  Is  that  he  is  risking  a  well-earned 
reputation  in  taking  on  the  difficult  Defense 
Department  assignment. 

He  could  have  refused,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  already  had  accomplished  much 
and  had  received  much  recognition.  Instead 
he  accepted  the  President's  call  to  "front 
line"  duty,  ■with  full  knowledge  that  failure 
on  his  part  would  tarnish  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Clifford  personally  has  everything  to 
lose  and  little  to  gain  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  Is  fine  for  the  nation.  The  new  Secre- 
tary will  try  to  do  a  good  Job  for  the  Presi- 
dent, far  Cofigress  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense, capable  of  meeting  any  eventuality. 

Mr.  Clifford's  appointment  could  turn  out 
to  be  the  b«6t  made  or  yei.  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Jolinson  as  President. 
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A  Modern  Greek  God 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  entered  1968  with  new  hope  and  de- 
termination. The  events  of  the  past  few- 
months  have  caused  many  people 
throughout  the  world  to  wonder  if 
democracy  can  continue  at  liome  and 
abroad.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter, 
Jr.  are  positive  thinkers  and  they  are 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  prospects  of 
tomorrow.  They  believe  in  praising  the 
great  and  supporting  programs  that  will 
nurture  democracy.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  paper  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter  en- 
titled "A  Modem  Greek  God." 
A  Modern  Greek  God 
(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 
introduction 

The  Greeks,  who  had  a  word  for  everything, 
called  it  arete;  the  Romans,  not  to  be  out- 
done, called  It  virtus.  The  word  we  would 
use  is  our  equivalent,  excellence.  Excel- 
lence, of  course,  may  manliest  Itself  In  many 
wavs.  Like  the  mythological  Zeus,  it  appears 
often  where  it  Is  not  expected,  in  guises  whol- 
ly Incongruous  with  its  popular  image.  Ex- 
cellence is  visitor  in  the  abodes  of  all.  In- 
cluding the  towers  of  scholars  and  the  clois- 
ters of  godly  men.  Excellence  makes  only  one 
demand;  tlie  total  surrender  of  self  to  the 
end  of  accomplishing  the  highest  attainment 
of  which  a  man  is  capable  It  is  this  type  of 
excellence.  as  representing  King  Con- 
Etantine.  that  is  being  described. 

Attention  is  called  to  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing ladies  of  all  times.  She  is  the 
mother  of  King  Constantine.  and  the  descrip- 
tion follows:  ' 

"Finally,  let's  view  as  the  principle  the 
finished  product  of  education.  These  prod- 
ucts describe  two  ladies  and  the  reader  must 
take  a  choice.  The  first  is  represented  by  the 
words  of  William  Faulkner:  'A  woman  needs 
to  know  how  to  ride  a  horse,  how  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  how  to  make  out  a  check.'  The  sec- 
ond description  comes  from  the  printed 
words  on  the  citation  of  the  honorary  doc- 
torate awarded  by  Barnard  College.  Columbia 
University  in  Jariuary,  :964.  when  that  great 
lady.  Queen  Mother  Frederika  of  Greece,  was 
honored.  'Her  achievements  are  n6t  ascrib- 
able  merely  to  the  accident  of  birth,  but  to 
qualities  whch  many  women  must  cultivate 
today:  perseverance,  courage.  Intellectual 
concern.'  Which  finished  product  do  you  de- 
sire  for  education?" 

The  question  is  easy  to  answer.  Queen 
Mother  Fredenka  and  the  Greek  Royal 
Family  are  in  the  news  these  days  in  very 
dynamic  ways.  King  Constantine.  who  like  hit 
family,  is  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of 
democracy  in  the  world  today.  He  recently 
said:  "I  tried  to  fight,  and  I  lost.  I  fought 
because  I  believed  that  by  doing  so  I  could 
more  quickly  and  effectively  bring  the  return 
of  democratic  life  to  my  country.  Although 
militarily  my  effort  was  a  failure.  U\  deeper 
ways.  I  am  convinced  it  was  not." 

THE  ATTRIBtTTES  OF  A  CREEK  GOD 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  many 
gods.  We  are  In  another  age.  but  there  are 
many  great  statesmen.  While  we  recognize 
the  one  true  God,  it  is  fitting  we  pay  tribute 


=  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr..  and  Helen  H. 
Reuter.  Democracy  and  Quality  Education 
(Educational  Research  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.:  Cambridge   Mass..  1965).  p.  33. 
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to  t?rea'.  leaders  In  our  day  who  are  aa  (^eat 
iia,  If  not  i{reater  than,  Greek  and  Roman 
gods  of  history  We  nominate  Kin?  Con- 
stantine  for  this  honor  for  the  following 
reasons 

1  He  l3  filled  with  wisdom  .ind  under- 
standing Wisdom  doesn't  guarantee  earthly 
success  at  all  times  and  it  may  cause  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  For  example,  as  one 
reads  the  Apology  and  the  dialogues  dealing 
with  the  trial  and  execution  of  Socrates,  the 
question  inevitably  presents  Itself  as  to 
whether  Socrates  made  the  rli<ht  choice  In 
t,'olng  to  his  death  rather  than  abandoning 
Uis  mission  of  being  the  witness  of  the 
truth  Father  Constantine  Halllcic  of  Mil- 
waukee In  the  same  vein,  has  questioned  the 
timing  King  Constantine  used 

Educators  were  right  thirty  years  ago  when 
they  accepted  the  forward  thrust  of  educa- 
tional leadership  under  John  Dewey,  Wil- 
liam H  KUpatrick.  Oeorge  S  Counts,  and 
Harold  Rugg  Later  we  were  right  again  In 
the  1  ate  Fifties  when  we  filled  to  panic  as 
some  ^'roups  did.  when  the  Sputnik  sup- 
[Xjrters  wanted  to  remake  education  over- 
night The  Greek  King  will  probably  be  right 
when    f»»«torlans    describe    the    events 

d  He  >•  a  fundamental  believer  m  democ- 
racy Greece  is  where  democracy  began  and 
King  Constantine  and  the  Royal  Family  in- 
sist that  democracy  Is  essential  if  Greece  Is 
to  remain  free  U  S  Senator  Joseph  S  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania  expressed  the  feelings  of  all 
lovers  of  freedom  when  he  said  on  the  Senate 
flCKir  Mr  President,  the  wires  carry  the 
heartening  news  trom  Greece  that  King  Con- 
stantine iias  left  Athens  and  has  called  upon 
the  ftreek  Army  and  the  Crreek  people  to 
overthrow  the  fascist  junta  which  h.is  been 
governing  Greece  for  the  past  many  months 
I  have  the  mo.st  pnormous  admiration  for  the 
bravery  rif  the  King  in  taking  this  step  Sen- 
ators will  recall  only  recently  that  he  had 
cotTee  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Hel.itions.  that  he  tojd  us,  off  the 
record  something  about  his  plans,  and  indi- 
cated he  had  never  supported  the  junta  de- 
spite false  stones  'O  the  contrary  which  had 
been  ^preac;  during  the  early  days  of  the 
coup  King  Constantine  indicated  his  strong 
desire  to  see  constitutional  government  re- 
turn to  Greece  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment ■■ 

Some  have  criticized  the  King  tor  being 
slow  in  acting  In  other  words,  they  ask  why 
he  dldnt  act  in  April  rather  than  in  Decem- 
ber The  answer  is  simple  He  attempted  to 
make  the  change  back  to  democracy  via  evo- 
lution rather  than  revolution,  but  he  had  to 
resort  to  the  latter  when  the  former  failed 
This  same  approach  may  be  viewed  in  an- 
other setting.  Schubert  Ogden  has  reminded 
us  in  .mother  area  that  we  should  begin  to 
understand  God  where  we  are  in  the  present 
moment  Me  should  begin  with  our  present 
circumstances.  We  should  begin  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  God  relates  to  us  as  persons 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  He  re- 
lates to  us  in  our  contacts  with  others.  In 
our  sutTerings.  our  frustrations,  our  anxieties, 
our  Joys,  our  fears,  our  loves.  He  relates  to  us 
where  we  are  If  we  understand  this,  then 
from  that  understanding  we  may  contem- 
plate his  absoluteness. 

3  He  Is  a  believer  m  peace,  but  he  recog- 
nizes war  is  sometimes  necessary  Just  as  any 
thinking  American  must  admit,  our  actions 
in  Vietnajp  are  necessary.  Currently  a  posi- 
tive .ipproach  to  wc.rni  issues  is  possible  The 
Bible  recognizes  that  war  may  be  the  only 
really  '.  lable  solution  to  some  problems  in  the 
kind  of  world  mankind  has  built  for  him- 
self The  second  issue  is  facing  aggressive 
Communism  and  defeating  it  The  third  issue 
involves  mans  right  to  be  free  Finally,  we 
must  lend  the  weight  of  our  influence  to  the 
principle  of  government  by  law  under  duiy 
elected  persons 

There  are  247  times  in  the  Bible  when 
the  word     war    is  osed — moat  of  these  timos 
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In  reference  to  aj-med  c<:>nfllct  between  tribes 
or  nations  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Old 
Testament,  .some  la  the  New  Two  tilings 
stand  out  In  bold  relief  in  a  study  of  theee 
passages  First  Cnxl  often  conunanded  His 
people  to  engage  in  war  Second,  the  Old 
Testament  in  particular  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  some  degree,  lixiks  towi.rd  a  lime  in 
history  when  peace  shiUl  reign  ,  ad  war  shall 
be  no  more 

King  Const-intine  luus  been  willing  to 
fight — and  die  If  necessary  — for  the  return  of 
democracy  to  Greece  If  he  returns  Ui  Athens, 
he  is  demanding  the  following 

!     Publication  of  the  new  constitution. 

■2  Announcement  of  the  date  for  a  plebi- 
scite on  It 

i    Free  parliamentary  elections 

4  Appointment  of  a  committee,  Including 
judges,  u)  Investigate  political  prisoners  in 
jalls   and   those  confined   to  certain   Islands 

5  Reurement  from  itie  armed  forces  of  all 
G<3vernment  ministers  who  were  officers 

6  Complete  freedom  of  the  press  so  there 
'can  be  full  and  open  discussion  of  the  new 

constitution 

4  He  is  a  true  Greek  in  every  way — a  man 
of  great  ability,  an  ideal  tiimlly  man.  and  a 
great  patriot  His  t.imlly  has  ruled  Greece  for 
over  too  \ears  By  using  American  standards, 
this  makes  him  .in  ideal  Greek.  He  thus  Is  a 
blend  of  many  rultures  and  civilizations  His 
blood  is  as  Greek  .ts  John  F.  Kennedys  was 
.American  .md  this  type  of  blood"  is  very 
desirable  for  .my  nation 

Greece  under  King  Constantine  Is  stable 
One  must  remember  when  patriotism  dies 
the  country  ts  not  far  from  collapse  Arnold 
Toynbee.  the  historian,  says  that  of  twenty- 
one  notable  civlllzati'>ns  nineleen  perished 
not  from  external  conquest  but  from  evajxj- 
ratlon  of  belief  within  The  British  states- 
man Edmund  Burke  said.  For  evil  to  suc- 
ceed it  is  only  necessary  that  good  men  do 
nothing"  Greece  under  King  Const.intlne 
will  never  falter  at  the  helm 

Some  royal  families  and  businesses  have 
failed  becauiiC  or  the  lack  of  leadership  The 
Greek  King  luisnt  The  recent  nusfortune  of 
the  Douglas  aircraft  enterprise,  which  forced 
It  to  merge  with  McDonnell,  did  not  arise 
from  lack  of  customers  or  orders— perhaps 
from  the  opposite,  irom  .v  volume  of  busi- 
ness beyond  the  capacity  of  its  working 
capital  The  Krupp  interests  ol  Germany 
have  recently  experienced  the  s.ime  pinch  of 
an  insutficiency  of  cash  to  support  the  busi- 
ness being  done,  compelling  a  linancial  reor- 
ganization 

5  He  Is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  im- 
proving the  life  of  all  Greeks.  A  Greek  of  the 
6th  Century  BC.  Alcaeus.  said  ol  .Athens 
■  Not  houses  nnely  roofed  or  the  stones  of 
walls  well-built,  nay  nor  canals  and  dock- 
yards, niiike  the  city  but  men  able  to  use 
their  opportunity  "  Then  there  Is  the  vision 
of  a  Pax  Atomica.  of  a  world  in  wnlch  ten- 
sions have  relaxed  because  scarcities  of  raw 
materials  are  no  longer  rational  bases  for 
conflict  It  is  A  golden  vision,  one  to  which 
all  of  us  in  the  nuclear  business  are  dedicated. 
Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  promot- 
ing progress  in  uiiy  nation  Some  dittlculties 
may  result  in  progress,  however  Ours  Is  the 
hrst  age  in  which  mankind  everywhere  can 
see  one  another  and  hear  one  another  The 
faces  and  voices  of  Africa.  Asia.  Europe,  and 
America  are  known  now  Mankind  can  learn 
together,  grow  together     or  die  together 

Cireece's  problems  are  more  acute  than  our 
own  Minorities  have  been  helped  In  Amer- 
ica in  many  ways  in  the  past  lew  years,  but 
the  road  ahead  Is  still  long  and  the  problems 
grave  The  Christian  approach  to  the  race 
problem  is  via  evolution.-  and  it  would  seem 
all  true  Americans  would  accept  this,  but 
when  well-known  and  highly-respected  citl- 
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yen.?,  like  Eartha  Kltt.  attempt  to  relate  Viet- 
nam to  civil  rights,  mankind  dies  a  little 
President  John.sons  program  is  providing 
both  Kuns  and  butter,"  and  if  Miss  Kltt 
would  join  hands  with  all  the  other  dis- 
senters of  the  war  and  support  the  President, 
the  war  would  soon  end  and  then  all  the 
money  c(juld  be  used  for  butter"  It  is  us 
simple  as  that 

The  Situation  of  the  Negro  masses  today 
is  startllngly  like  that  of  Yank,  the  quintes-* 
sentlal,  apolitical  proletarian  stoker  in  one 
of  Eugene  ONeiU's  plays  Determined  to 
make  the  world  of  the  first-cla.<is  passengers 
recognize  his  existence,  he  makes  his  way  to 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  50s  and  begins  Jostling 
top-hatted  gentlemen  and  insulting  bejew- 
eled,  befurred  ladies  He  elicits  only  polite- 
ness, which,  actually  Is  a  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  i^  as  he  knows  himself  to  be 
He  IS  driven  mad  by  "I  beg  your  pardons," 
nnally  turns  violent,  and  In  the  end  is  de- 
stroyed Miss  Kitts  actions  at  t!ie  White 
House  Wiis  in  the  same  \ein  and  Injured  the 
status  of  the  Negro  everywhere  Even  the 
young  people  of  America  were  .slandered  by 
iier  remarks,  but  Mrs  Richard  J.  Hughes 
saved  the  day  by  pointing  out  that  most 
American  youth  are  willing  to  serve  our  na- 
tion and  refuse  to  use     pot  " 

The  distinguished  English  economist.  Bar- 
bara Ward,  ill  her  boiik.  Spacrship  Earth. 
suggests  that  the  material  abundance  made 
possible  by  the  new  technologies  will  change 
fiualltalively  the  relations  l^etween  nations 
One  is  reminded  here  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, poet-essayisl  of  the  century  past,  who 
on  one  occasion  observed  It  needs  a  whole 
society  to  give  the  symmetry  we  seek."  In 
f.icmg  the  sprawling,  spreading,  urgent 
plight  of  mankind,  we  do  indeed  need  a 
whole  sixriety.  if  our  unique  form  of  society 
IS  to  survive  and  flourish,  and  fultill  the  sym- 
metrical American  dream  With  the  prob- 
lems of  Greece  more  acute,  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  King  Constantine. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  all  great  statesmen,  King  Const.mtiiie 
Is  extremely  humble,  and  he  continues  I  i 
think  only  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  his 
people  It  is  thus  eiisy  to  recognize  the  great- 
ness of  the  King  Here  are  a  few  ciUitions 
from  a  long  list  to  Justify  our  confidence: 

1  "Today  I  bhune  no  one  for  the  way 
things  turned  out  That  I  did  not  succeed 
IS  well-known,  but  now  more  than  ever  I 
know  lor  sure  that  I  have  won  tlie  approval 
and  love  of  every  single  one  of  my  people  " 

2  My  influence  imght  l>e  hinited,  but  I 
could  frustrate  any  movements  iii  the  wrong 
direction.  By  going  back,  if  nothing  else.  I 
would  t>e  an  obstacle  to  any  attempt  to 
create  an  .luthorltarian  state  I  ould  serve 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  right  thing  by  my  pres- 
ence. .And  if  there  were  any  trend  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  would  oppnise  it." 

Yes.  King  Constantine  is  a  mighty  Greek 
god  in  the  modern  world  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way! 


Ray  Bliss 


'  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr  .  August  M.  Hlntz, 
and  Helen  H  Ileuter,  One  Blood  i  Exposition 
Press    New  York  11)64  1. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
have  known  Ray  Bhss  over  a  20-year 
period  are  not  surprised  at  the  great 
strides  that  the  Rcpubhcan  National 
Committee  has  made  since  he  has  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  that  body. 

Mr.   Bhss   began   his   political   efforts 
wliile  still  a  college  student.  Fortunately 
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for  us  in  the  Akron  area,  he  confined  his 
early  activities  to  the  Summit  County 
Republican  Organization.  His  success  in 
what  was  normally  a  Democratic  district 
received  statewide  attention  and  he  was 
soon  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Ohio  State  Republican  Organization. 

Our  Republican  National  Committee 
recognized  his  great  talents  and  elevated 
him  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee.  Ray 
Bliss  has  always  subordinated  any  politi- 
cal ambitions  of  his  own  and  has  con- 
stantly devoted  all  of  his  energies  to- 
ward the  election  of  more  Republicans 
to  office. 

I  could  write  chapter  after  chapter 
about  the  successes  that  Ray  Charles 
Bliss  has  achieved. 

One  of  the  most  Intelligent  and  knowl- 
rdeeable  w  rlters  in  America,  Walter  Tro- 
han  has  recently  written  a  story  about 
Ray  Bliss  that  I  believe  should  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Trohan.  chief  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Washington  Bureau,  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  finest  newspaper  bureaus  in 
Washington,  is  now  in  his  35tn  year  of 
service  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
astute  judges  of  political  ability  in  our 
Capital.  Coming  from  such  a  great  evalu- 
ator.  the  tribute  that  he  pays  to  Ray 
Bli.ss  must  indeed  be  well  deserved. 

We  who  are  longstanding  friends  of 
Cliairman  Bliss  are  indeed  gratified  that 
such  a  great  newspaper  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  given  voice  to  these  fine 
words  of  commendation. 

Mr.  Trohan's  column  follows: 
Ray    Buss    Seen    .is    Mainspring    in    New, 

VIT.AL    GOP 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.  January  9  — With  quiet  de- 
termination and  extraordinary  organizing 
ability.  Ray  Charles  Bliss,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  national  committee,  has  trans- 
formed an  ailing  G,  O.  P.  into  a  fighting  bull 
elephant. 

In  less  than  three  years  the  former  Ohio 
G.  O.  P.  state  chairman  has  shifted  the  los- 
ing image  to  one  of  a  winner.  The  Repub- 
licans have  pulled  up  to  the  Democratic  op- 
position In  capturing  state  executive  man- 
sions and  increaeed  strength  in  Congress. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  G.  O.  P.  may  capture 
the  House  In  1968.  It  is  also  possible  that 
it  may  pick  up  seven  to  eight  governors  and 
possibly  as  many  as  six  senators.  Some  of  the 
more  optimistic  Republicans  talk  of  captur- 
ing the  Senate  as  easily  as  the  House.  How- 
ever, chances  of  winning  the  Senate  are 
lower  than  those  of  picking  up  enough  seats 
to  w.-in  the  House — and  they  are  tough 
enough. 

On  the  White  House,  itself.  Bliss  Is  cau- 
tious. The  most  he  will  say  is  that  his  party 
has  an  opportunity  to  win.  He  urges  that 
that  opportunity  be  exploited  to  the  full  by 
the  development  of  unity.  He  is  providing  an 
example  to  all  Republicans  by  maintaining 
a  strict  neutrality  on  the  pre-convention 
struggle  for  the  party's  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, so  that  he  can  work  for  whomever  the 
convention  selects. 

COMMITTEE    IS    FREE    OF    FETTERS 

The  National  C-ommittee  is  without  spe- 
cial devotion  to  any  one  candidate  for  the 
hrst  time  In  years.  Bliss  wants  to  present 
the  candidate  with  an  effective  and  able 
jiarty  organization  for  the  campaign. 

Bliss  has  gone  about  rebuilding  the  party 
from  the  ground  up  without  any  fanfare  or 
tub  thumping.  His  secret  Is  a  rather  simple 
one — hard  work.  He  Is  a  professional,  a  poll- 
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ticlan's  politician.  The  pros  understand  him 
because  he  talks  their  language. 

Before  his  time,  organization  was  pretty 
well  limited  to  regional  meetings  of  tlie  na- 
tional committee  and  sessions  In  Washing- 
ton. Bliss  switched  that  to  workshops  around 
the  country.  A  map  In  tiie  GOP.  headquar- 
ters here  demonstrates  tlial  workshops  have 
been  held  in  almost  every  sizeable  area  and 
that  they  paid  off. 

Bliss  knows  how  to  work  with  his  tools.  He 
has  worked  well  with  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (R., 
Cal.),  head  of  the  GOP.  congressional  cam- 
paign committee;  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  (R.. 
Mich.)  Republican  House  leader;  and  Rep. 
Melvin  Laird  (R.,  Wis.),  head  of  tlie  House 
Republican  conference,  who  beat  the  bushes 
to  encourage  young  and  good  men  to  run. 

WORKS   WELL    WITH    SENATOR    MURPHY 

He  has  also  worked  well  with  Sen.  George 
Murphy  (R.,  Cal.),  head  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican campaign  committee,  who  is  con- 
vinced the  party  can  capture  tlie  Senate.  The 
former  actor  works  at  a  pace  that  matches 
his  enthusiasm. 

Bliss  has  picked  able  subordinates,  such  as 
Mary  Thomas  Brooks,  the  daughter  of  one 
senator  and  widow  of  another,  who  has 
aroused  enthusiasm  among  Republican 
women.  Under  Mrs.  Brooks  tiie  old  pattern  of 
one  women's  gathering  a  year  in  the  capital 
has  been  shifted  to  the  far  more  effective 
pattern  of  regional  workshops.  Four  have 
been  held  up  to  now  and  more  are  to  come 
this  year. 

The  Republican  leader  is  not  a  magnetic 
personality  nor  a  spellbinder.  He  la  a  steady 
and  sincere  man  of  about  average  height  and 
weight,  who  hates  losing  more  than  he  hates 
anything  else.  He  drives  himself  at  an  ex- 
hausting pace  and  expects  others  to  match 
his  dedication  and  purpose. 


Garment    Workers'    Union    Backs    Presi- 
dent's Civil  Rights  Proposals 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  has  provided  strong  support  for 
President  Johnson's  civil  rights  message 
to  Congress — describing  it  as  "an  act  of 
outstanding  wisdom  and  courage. ' 

We  have  passed  two  historic  civil  rights 
bills  in  4  years  but  we  must  not  retreat 
from  this  commitment.  The  Nations  wel- 
fare will  not  permit  any  turning  back  on 
the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for  all. 

We  must  strike  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  discrimination  from  our  midst  by  as- 
suring every  American  of  equal  access  to 
housing,  fair  representation  on  juries, 
security  against  violent  interference 
■with  their  civil  rights,  and  greater  op- 
portimity  for  equality  in  hiring. 

Negroes  can  see  a  better  and  brighter 
road  ahead — and  they  mean  to  follow 
that  road  unimpeded  by  prejudicial  road- 
blocks. Enlightened  Americans  must  help 
them  speed  down  that  road  to  the  self- 
respect  and  dignity  other  Americans  al- 
ready enjoy. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  20  mil- 
lion people  or  we  will  be  turning  our 
backs  to  cerituries  of  deprivation  and 
generations  of  discrimination.  To  be  true 
to  our  Constitution  and  otir  heritage  we 
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must  be  faithful  to  the  minorities  among 
us. 

I  know  of  no  organization  which  has 
done  more  to  help  all  Americans  share  in 
the  fruits  of  our  prosperity  than  the  In- 
ternational Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  The  ILGWU,  headed  by  Louis 
Stulberg.  has  for  decades  been  in  the 
forefront  of  American  social  progress — 
as  it  is  today  in  supporting  President 
Johnson's  civil  rights  proposals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  their  state- 
ment of  support. 

The  statement  follows: 

Louis  Siulborg,  president  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  to- 
day called  President  Johnson's  civil  rights 
me.ssage  to  Congress  "an  act  of  outstanding 
wisdom  and  courage,"  He  did  so  in  a  message, 
pledging  support  of  the  union's  435,000  US. 
members,  in  which  he  told  President  John- 
sou: 

•On  behalf  of  our  members  I  express,  our 
gratification  with  your  moving  message  to 
Congress  in  tlie  matter  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation for  the  coming  year. 

"■your  proposals  for  equal  access  to  hous- 
ing for  fair  representation  on  Juries,  for  se- 
curity against  bigoted  violence  and  for  equal 
opportunity  in  hiring  represent  major  meas- 
ures in  the  long,  difficult  struggle  to  create 
an  America  where  no  one  shall  suffer  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

"We  convey  to  you  the  support  of  a  mem- 
bership that  is  as  varied  as  tlie  nation  itself. 
We  know  from  our  experience  tlie  lidded 
strength  that  comes  with  peaceful  coopera- 
tion of  varied  elements.  We  know  that  our 
great  nation  can  move  to  greater  strength  as 
we  learn  to  create  a  place  for  every  Ameri- 
can commensurate  with  his  or  her  talents. 

"In  tliese  troubled  days,  your  message  i.s 
not  only  an  act  ol  wisdom  but  o;  outstand- 
ing courage.  We  are  proud  to  have  been 
among  those  who  gave  you  the  opportunity 
to  provide  tills  inspiring  leadership  to  the 
Congress  and  people  of  America.  We  are 
pleased  to  join  you  in  the  fight  to  realize 
this  measure.  We  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  leadership  from  you  in  the  great 
challenges  ahead." 


Recognition    of 
Seventh-day 
the  West 


the    Centennial    of    the 
Adventist      Church      in 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  3Z^,.  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  .vear 
the  Pacific  Union  Conference  of  Seventh- 
day  A^ventists — the  organization  of  the 
denomination  in  California.  Arizona.  Ne- 
vada, and  Hawaii— will  be  celebrating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  their  faith  in 
the  West.  Their  history  is  part  of  Amer- 
icana. In  1868  two  Adventist  ministers 
came  to  California  and  began  evangelis- 
tic meetings.  Soon  several  groups  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists  were  meeting, 
and  the-tjrganization  of  their  church  in 
the  West  had  begun.  Previous  to  1868 
there  were  no  Adventist  churches  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  year  there  are  432  Seventh-day 
Adventist  churches  in  the  Pacific  Un- 
ion Conference  with  a  total  membership 
of  nearly  100,000  members.  The  100,000 
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mark  is  canfidenlly  expected  to  be 
crossed  in  mid-1968  the  centennial  vf-ar 
of  the  begimiing  o{  Uie  Seventh-day  Ad- 
venllit  fdith  in  the  West. 

ALSO  located  in  the  Pacinc  Union  Con- 
ffrence  are  14  hospitals  with  a  toUil  bed 
capacty  of  1.820  and  \"'<  schools  :aii'-'- 
mg  from  elemenUry  through  university 
level,  with  23.537  students  enrolled  for 
the  1967-68  ochool  year  Seveulli-dny  Ad- 
venti.st,s  operate  the  thud  lar'^est  pa- 
riKhial  school  .-.ystem  ni  Ainenca— after 
the  R.jman  Catholics  and  Lutherans— 
and  the  .second  lart-'oat-  after  the  Roman 
Catholics  m  the  worlQ 

It  IS  fitting  that  we  commend  the  Pn- 
clfic  Union  Conference  of  Seventh-day 
Adventlstson  the  100th  annivtisarv  of 
their  faith  in  the  West,  and  recocnize 
the  spirit  of  their  i^ood  works  .md  ac- 
complishments not  only  in  the  Western 
United  States  but  in  foreign  mis.sions 
as  well  In  foreign  mi.-;sions  the  five- 
State  Pacific  Union  Conference  has  .-^incc 
ie'^0  cajUnbuted  more  th.in  $61  million 
to  operate  the  largest  foreign  missionary 
force  in  Protestant u-.m  Since  1950  vol- 
unteer health  and  welfare  service  per- 
sonnel of  ttie  church  m  the  live-State 
wpstem  area  have  ttiven  aid  to  5  068  35b 
persons  mcliidins;  in  the  aid  more  than 
16  million  articles  of  clothmc:  and  al- 
most SIO  milUon  in  ca^h  and  value  of 
food  ^iven.  _  __ 

Truly,  this  spirit  of  Christian  concern 
and  desire  to  help  merts  the  reco^imtion 
.  and  continued  eood  wishes  of  all  Amer- 
icans. ^^^^^^^^^_ 

Dr.  Stewart  H.  Smith :  A  Mojt  Remarkable 
Man 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 


or    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsdav.  January  30.  1968 
Mr  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the 
career  of  a  most  remarkable  man.  We 
who  serve  in  the  Conuress  are  condi- 
tioned to  controversy  Our  daily  affairs 
are  conducted  in  a  welter  of  differences, 
expressed  or  implied,  and  our  final  agree- 
ments on  major  issues  are  most  often  the 
products  of  compromise. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be  in  a 
functioning  democracy  whose  laws  ngidly 
protect  freedom  of  expression.  But 
equally  it  is  true  that  our  concentration 
on  daily  event.s — on  problem  and  an- 
swer, emergency  and  counteraction,  crisis 
and  response — cau.ses  us  to  overlook  the 
calm  unruffled  yet  forceful  progress  of 
those  who  work  and  plan  because 
achievement  is  their  watchword. 

With  little  fanfare  and  no  demand  for 
public  plaudits  the.se  men  and  women 
march  down  throut-h  the  years  practicing 
their  specialties  with  single-minded  de- 
termination to  improve  m  .>ome  respect 
a  portion  of  the  human  condition.  Al- 
wavs  our  country  is  the  better  for  their 
presence  Always  they  leave  behind  a 
stone  or  two  on  which  to  build  further  or 
a  morsel  of  shining  new  knowledge  to 
light  the  darkness.  They  are  the  re- 
markable .'Unencans. 
One  of  tiiese  is  Dr   Stewart  H.  Smith, 
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who  will  retire  tK'fore  long  from  ills  posi- 
tion as  president  of  Marshall  University 
After  more  than  40  years  of  activity  m 
the  field  of  education  IncUidns  22  years 
at  Marshall.  Dr  Smith  will  close  out  a 
career  which  has  been  pursued  with  or- 
dered purpose  and  astonishing  success. 

He  will  have  behind  a  university  whose 
.studtnt  b.5dv  has  grown  from  3.300  to 
8.500  students  during  his  tenure  He  will 
ha\  e  seen  an  increa.se  of  over  :!0n  percent 
in  the  numb  r  of  lull-tune  taculty  mem- 
bers, and  over  1 ,000  percent  m  the  annual 
budget  His  leadership  will  have  brought 
over  $21  million  in  capital  improvements, 
with  another  S7  million  worth  of  con- 
struction ui.d^r  way.  and  over  S8  million 
;n  funds  available  tor  projects  in  the 
planning  stage. 

All  of  th.s  was  done  while  riding  out 
the  peaks  ol  pres.sure  exerteti  by  postwar 
demand  lor  Ingher  education,  by  mount- 
ing co.^ts.by  the  complications  introduced 
by  de.segrcpallon  rulings,  by  the  need  to 
.speak  convincingly  each  year  to  a  State 
legislature  and  obtain  public  revenue 
:,upport. 

Now  there  are  those  who  teach,  and 
those  who  compile  the  textbooks  in  which 
knowledge  is  preserved  and  pas.sed  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  But  there 
mu.st  also  be  those  rare  individuals  who 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  .nn^rovcment 
of  conditions  in  which  the  teaching  shall 
be  done  and  the  knowledge  shall  be 
transmitted. 

This  is  the  task  to  which  Dr.  Smith 
addressed  him.self  in  1946.  with  results 
comparing  favorably  in  growth  ratio  to 
tho.se  achieved  by  any  university  m  the 
country.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  put  the  weight  of  his  per- 
sonal effort  behind  attainment  of  that 
major  requirement  lor  Anv  r.can  prog- 
ress expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  over 
150  years  ago: 

It  is  lilirhlv  interesting  to  our  country,  und 
It  Is  the  duty  or  its  tuncnonarles,  to  pro- 
vide that  ovcrv  ciU/en  In  it  should  receive 
.III  oducatlon  proportioned  to  the  condition 
j.aii  pursult.s  ot  his  life. 


America  is  a  land  of  .niccess  stories, 
but  the  years  during  which  Dr  Smith 
has  served  as  president  of  Marshall  Uni- 
versity arc  rem.trkable  for  more  than 
the  record  of  material  success  The  man- 
ner of  achievement  bespeaks  the  quality 
of  the  man  .Always  the  motiest.  unas- 
sviming.  but  relentless  pursuit  of  a  coal 
Always  the  unfailing  courtesy,  the  calm 
exerci.se  of  sound  judgment.  .Mways  the 
patient  determination  in  the  face  of  dis- 
apix)intment,  .secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  goal  j  uglifies  any  amount  of 
effort. 

The  achievements  have  been  recorded, 
and  the  career  nears  its  conclusion,  and 
I  have  vet  to  h^ar  a  West  Virginian  .speak 
badly  of  Dr  Smith  He  is  a  man  without 
an  enemy,  and  this  must  be  the  finest  ac- 
colade of  all. 

Mr  .Speaker,  thousands  of  my  constit- 
uents have  studied  and  prepared  them- 
selves at  Marshall  University,  and  hun- 
dreds of  their  -.ons  and  daughters  do  so 
today.  In  their  behalf  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wish  him  bon  voyage  wherever 
he  may  go  in  his  well  earned  travels. 

Bon  voyage  but  I  hope  not  final  cood- 
by  to  a  most  remarkable  American. 


January  SO,  196S 

Michigan  Bell  Sett  Outstanding  Student 
Job  Training  Example 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF     MICHIliAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  KSCH    Mr    Speaker,  the  need  for 

mvoKement  of  private  industry  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  unemployabihty  can- 
not be  overeiiipha.sized  For  .some  tune 
now,  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
stressing  this  need  and  pointing  the»way 
for  Federal  programs  of  manpower  train- 
ing and  development  to  utilize  effectively 
the  boundless  resources  in  the  private 
-ector  and  to  enable  rapid  and  extensive 
improvement  in  the  training  gap  tha^ 
exists  amon-;  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged citizens  of  the  Nation.  It  was  en- 
couinging  to  note  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  mes.sai^e  .■~ome  indication  that  tiie 
administration  may  .soon  begin  to  move 
toward  endorsing  this  long-estabhshed 
Republican  roal. 

Many  indu.slries  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  taken  the  initiative  in  job- 
iraininu  programs,  recognizing  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  offering  vocational 
aid  10  members  of  their  communities.  Re- 
cently, the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
bcKan  a  landmark  program  of  employ- 
ment readiness,"  making  available  its 
manpower  resources,  skills,  and  train- 
ing iacilities  to  Northern  High  ^hool 
students  and  teachers  in  Detroit.  This 
constructive  effort,  undertaken  in  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  New  Detroit 
Committee,  will  provide  a  meaningful 
alternative  to  conditions  which  promoted 
the  unrest  and  violence  of  last  year 

In  announcing  the  new  prouram.  W.  M. 
Day,  president  of  Michigan  Bell,  made 
the  following  statement: 

We  believe  we  ran  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution with  the  knowledge  :ind  skills  of 
Michigan  Bell  employees.  By  concentrating 
our  efforts  on  one  particular  school.  I  think 
we  can  achieve  the  kind  of  results  that  wil! 
encourage  otJicr  businesses  to  follow  suit 
We  Fee  ourselves  first  lus  bridge  builders  help- 
inc  the  students  to  pass  with  contidence  be- 
tween the  classroom  and  the  world  of 
V>usiness. 


In  praise  of  the  initiative  and  involve- 
ment of  Michigan  Bell,  and  with  the  hope 
that  other  industries  will  follow  this  lead, 
I  am  in.serling  excerpts  from  an  article 
by  President  Day  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  a  Michigan  Bell  'Management 
Letter": 

We   Must   Bring  Them  Out  of  the 

Ir^HADoWS 

(By  W    M    Day,  president! 
In  recent  weeks  Michigan  Bell  has  put  into 
effect   ■:ome   rather   far-reaching   changes   ni 
its  employment  practices  and  education  re- 
quirements   for   new    Job    applicants   .   .   . 

tOM.MUNITY    WtiRK    A    TRADITION 

For  .IS  many  vears  as  1  can  remember,  the 
lelephoiie  company  has  been  recognized  .is 
a  riaior  contributor  to  the  well-being  of  the 
communities  it  serves.  We  earned  this  repu- 
tation partlv  because  telephone  service  pla\^ 
such  an  important  role  in  community  lUe. 
and  partlv  because,  being  helpful  by  nature, 
telephone  employees  themselves  took  a  wi.!- 
Ing  hand  In  home-town  affairs.  They  have 
helped  with  business  and  professional  orga- 
nizations,    scouting.     Junior     Achievement. 
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church  work,  PTA,  school  boards  and  other 
local  and  state  government  units.  They  have 
helped  to  raise  funds  for  worthy  causes  and 
they  have  worked  diligently  for  the  political 
parties  of  their  choice.  We  encourage  this, 
und  the  good  work  should  continue. 

The  Company  itself,  as  a  supjjorter  of  the 
community,  has  also  sought  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Michigan  Bell  was  a  forerunner  In  its 
employment  of  minority-group  members,  and 
this  goes  back  some  30  years.  We  furnished 
telephone  service  to  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity, and  from  all  segments  we  sought 
job  applicants,  regardless  of  which  side  of 
the  tracks  they  came  from.  We  thought  we 
were  doing  all  right — until  this  past  summer. 

AFTER    ALL   THE    EFFORT 

No  one  was  more  disheartened  than  I  at 
the  outbreaks  of  civil  revolt  that  erupted 
in  our  cities  this  summer.  I  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that,  after  all  the  community 
effort — including  the  emphasis  on  Plans  for 
Progress — this   sort  of   thing   could   happen. 

But  happen  it  did,  and  suddenly  we  recog- 
nized clearly  something  only  barely  visible 
before:  the  existence  of  a  forlorn  segment  of 
humanity  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  social 
scale.  These  were  uneducated,  unskilled,  un- 
employable human  beings  who  felt  they 
had  never  been  given  a  chance,  who  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  reaching  a  better  life 
and  who  had  become  lost  in  the  shadows 
oX  the  Inner  city.  Most  of  these  people  lived 
in  sUent  isolation;  others,  convinced  they 
had  nothing  more  to  lose,  took  the  riot  road 
as  a  last  desperate  effort. 

These  victims  of  injustice  are  still  with 
tis.  They  have  no  place  to  go — unless  all  of 
us  in  the  community  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  them  help  themselves. 

GOVERNMENT  CAN  T  DO  IT  ALL 

People  ask:  Since  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  be  runmng  our  lives  more  and  more 
.inyway,  why  not  let  Uncle  Sam  do  the  Job? 
To  them  I  say:  Govermnent  can  help  some, 
but  It  can't  do  it  all.  Rebuilding  a  city  and 
its  people  Is  a  local  undertaking  requiring 
local  citizens  working  together.  Private  busi- 
ness is  in  a  prime  position  to  help;  it  has 
organizational  experience,  manpower  and 
special  employee  skills  that  can  be  extremely 
valuable  if  used  in  the  right  way. 

Out  of  the  July  rioting  was  born  the  New 
Detroit  Committee,  composed  of  people  rep- 
resenting all  parts  of  the  city  and  dedicated 
to  the  rebirth  of  Detroit — socially  as  well 
as  physically.  I  am  proud  to  serve  on  this 
Committee,  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Employment  subcommiti^ee,  and  I  know 
that  telephone  i>eople  in  other  Michigan 
cities  are  also  proud  to  serve  on  similar 
committees.  We  who  are  close  to  this  thing 
have  learned  that  the  complaints  of  the 
inner-city  people  are  very  real,  and  we 
are  convinced  that,  if  this  "underclass"  Is 
not  lifted  from  its  plight — through  special 
training  and  special  job  opportunities — to 
become  first-class  citizens,  then  the  prob- 
lem will  wxirsen  and  the  summer  of  1967 
will  return. 

A  VERY  REAL  STAKE 

Aside  from  the  purely  humamtarian 
.aspects,  we  have  a  very  real  stake  in  helping 
to  make  Michigan's  cities  better,  more  pleas- 
.mt  places  to  live  and  work.  Michigan  Bell 
.s  a  major  employer  and  furnishes  an  es- 
sential communications  service.  Our  cities 
-ire  an  important  source  of  new  employees 
needed  to  operate  the  business,  and  their 
citizens    are    also    our   customers. 

This  then  is  the  background  for  our  recent 
moves.  They  are  simply  further  steps  in  our 
efforts  to  help  the  disadvantaged — Negroea 
;ind  whites  alike — to  find  their  place  as  use- 
ful   members   of   society. 

On  the  matter  of  high  school  diplomas, 
there  is  no  question  we  will  continue  to 
encourage  young  people  to  stay  In  school 
and  get  all  the  education  they  can.  And 
certainly  we  will  continue  to  prefer  high 
school  graduates  as  applicants  lor  telephone 
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Jobs.  But  If  an  applicant  meets  aU  other 
qualifications  for  employment,  we  will  not 
automatically  reject  him  because  he  doesn't 
have  a  diploma.  We  want  to  offer  an  op- 
portumty  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  cannot  graduate,  but  who  Ivave 
the  motivation  and  talent  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  given  Job.  .  .  . 

OTHER    HROCtDURES 

We've  looked  Into  some  of  our  other  proce- 
dures as  well.  The  Job  application  form  itself 
is  sometimes  a  real  lough  obstacle.  Some  ap- 
plicants may  never  have  been  confronted 
with  nn  application  blank  before;  others  are 
not  sure  precisely  what  information  is  asked 
for;  still  others  actually  don't  know  the  basic 
information  about  themselves  they  should 
know. 

So,  for  those  who  find  applic.aion  bl.oiks 
a  formidable  ordeal,  we've  tried  to  simplify 
things.  This  consists  mainly  of  going  over 
the  questions  with  the  apphcant  and  help- 
ing him  to  complete  the  answers  We  see  no 
good  reason  to  make  the  process  any  more 
painful  than  necessary. 

We've  also  realized  it's  not  necessary  to 
check  prior  work  references  in  every  Instance, 
but  only  In  the  doubtful  cases.  This  saves 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  time  and  expe- 
dites the  processing.  We've  lost  some  promis- 
ing people  while  waiting  for  reference  re- 
plies. 

We  are  always  interested  in  the  overall 
picture  of  an  Individual  applicant.  In  using 
tests,  to  Identify  special  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, we  formerly  expected  the  applicant  to 
pass  each  single  test.  Today  we  are  using  the 
same  tests  but  are  looking  now  at  the  com- 
posite score.  In  other  words,  we  are  using 
the  same  group  of  tests  but  recognizing  that 
a  person  might  do  very  well  on  one  and  very 
poorly  on  another — yet  In  total  be  quite  cJip- 
able  of  doing  a  good  Job.  ... 

In  education  and  training,  we  "adopted  " 
Northern  High  School  because  students  In 
schools  like  Northern  need  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  business  if  they  expect  to 
move  into  the  working  world  after  gradua- 
tion. These  young  people  are  not  the  ones 
who  come  to  our  employment  offices;  we've 
never  seen  them.  They  can't  relate  themselves 
to  either  the  business  or  social  world,  and 
what  contacts  they've  had  have  been  poor 
and  unsatisfactory.  They  think  they  don't 
have  a  chance  and  they've  Just  about  given 
up. 

We  hope  to  establish  with  these  boys  and 
girls  at  Northern  a  continuing  relationship 
so  they  will  understand  and  believe  that  busi- 
ness really  cares  what  happens  to  them.  If 
they  can  be  sure  that  a  better  education 
means  better  jobs,  they  can  get  somewhere. 
All  they  need  Is  a  new  set  of  values,  new  hope 
and  a  renewed  confidence  in  themselves.  We 
want  to  help  them  get  these  things. 

Many  of  these  young  people,  both  Negro 
and  white,  feel  they  are  inferior.  This  must 
be  changed.  We  need  to  help  them  develop 
confidence  In  themselves.  Given  the  proper 
training,  they  can  do  a  good  job  for  some- 
one; there's  no  reason  they  can't  be  even 
superior.  The  community  must  do  everything 
It  can  to  bring  them  out  of  the  shadows  of 
desolation. 
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ceived  by  me  from  one  of  the  outstanding 
sportsmen's  and  conservation  groups  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  in  opposition  to 
the  Dodd-Celler  bills: 

Michigan  Polar-Equator  Club. 
East  Lansing.  Mich..  January  23.  1968. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House   of   Representatives. 
Waslimgton.   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Our  Club  (68 
Michigan  big  game  hunters,  world  travelers, 
photographers  and  students  oJ  namrei  .it 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  January  \2.  1968.  t-.x- 
pressed  deep  concern  over  the  natus  ol  pun 
legislation  in  Congress.  As  a  result,  we  voted 
unanimously  to  go  on  record  us  being  up- 
posed  to  the  passage  of  the  Dodd-Celler  bills 
which  would  seriously  curtail  activities  of 
legitimate  sportsmen  and  marksmen.  Our 
Club  further  urges  the  passage  of  the  Hruska- 
Kiiig  bills  which  provide  some  of  the  good 
points  of  the  Dodd-Celler  bills  but  do  not 
restrict  the  noble  hobbies  of  outdoorsmen 
and  outdoorswomea. 

As  Secretary,   I   have  been   asked   to  tend 
you  the  above  communication. 
Sincerely. 

ROLLIN   H.  Baker, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


Michigan  Polar-Equator  Club  Expresses 
Concern  Over  the  Status  of  Gun  Legis- 
lation 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  &  letter  just  re- 


Congressiona!  Travel 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over 
travel  by  Members  of  Congress.  Too  often 
the  communications  media  uses  this  sub- 
ject to  make  a  blanket  indictment  of  all 
travel  by  any  member  of  the  legislative 
branch.  One  of  the  most  objective  edi- 
torial commentaries  on  congressional 
travel  appeared  in  the  January  13  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  feel  it 
merits  widespread  public  review  and, 
therefore,  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Congress:  Has  Funds.  Will  Travel 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
are  still  taking  plenty  of  trips  abroad  at 
government  expense.  And  the  conclusion 
must  be  relatively  unchanged:  That  some 
trips  are  highly  worthwhile  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual enlightenment  or  committee  informa- 
tion. That  some  trips  are  moderately  useful, 
say.  m  reducing  a  congressman's  parochial 
outlook.  And  that  some  trips  are  downngnt 
junkets— free-loading  tourism  that  is  waste- 
ful of  time  and  money. 

Nearly  half  the  Congress-  59  percent  of 
the  Senate,  42  5  percent  of  the  House,  made 
trips  abroad  at  government  expense  in  1066. 
according  to  a  Congressional  Quarterly  sur- 
vey. This  Janu.'.ry.  some  44  senators  and  con- 
gressmen planned  to  visit  Vietnam,  tae 
country  foremost  in  public  thought.  <A  leg- 
islator" who  has  "been  there"  haa  a  ..me- 
upmanship  advantage  over  a  candidate  who 
has  not.  i 

One  estimate  is  that  members  spend  over 
a  million  dollars  a  year  on  foreign  travel. 
Let  11  be  said  that  a  portion  of  this  is  excel- 
lent investment.  In  Vietnam,  lor  instance, 
many  members  have  earnestly  sought  to  'see 
lor  themselves."  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has 
probed  the  refugee  problem  in  12  days  of 
visits  to  camps  and  hospitals  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  avoided  official  briefings  and  escorts 
and  chartered  his  own  helicopter. 

Members  of  Congress  have  usefully  at- 
tended the  NATO  Parliamentary  Congress 
in  Paris,  Dltchley  Park  seminars.  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union  sessions  in  Australia  and 
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Teheran  They  have  studied  development  aid, 
CiATT  manpower  trilnlni?.  public  works  dls- 
.irm:\nienr  They  have  undert.iKen  missions 
at  presidential  request 

Slime  lew  members  behave  like  l'>ud- 
mouth  UKly  Americans  ■  Some  ibsurdlv  .ts- 
sert  expertise  after  .i  one  country  per  d  ly  ' 
tour  of  some  continent  By  md  urife  how- 
ever. Congress  is  a  mure  world-minded  le<tlfl- 
lature  because  of  its  members'  .'urelifn  iravel- 
bhipa. 

"Washington  Report" 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

uF    MASS\rni  SETTS 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  HEf  HESENTA-ITVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 
Mr  KFITH  Mr  Speaker,  my  first 
"WashintjUin  Report"  of  the  session  Is 
about  lo  be  mailed  out  to  many  of  my 
I'Jth  District  constituents  During  my 
vcars  inOoneress.  I  have  found  my  news- 
letter to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  communication  with  my  dis- 
trict Not  onlv  do  the  readers  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  what  1  have  been  do- 
ins,  but  al.so  they  often  write  to  give  me 
their  thoughts  on  issues  mentioned  in 
the     Report  " 

Because  the  town  of  Weymouth  has 
just  been  added  to  the  12th  District.  I 
iim  ^endiiv.r  ;i  welcomin-:  letter  aIvivj, 
with  the  •  Washineton  Report"  to  my 
newest  con^tituenUs 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  the  text  of  my 
newsletter,  along  with  explanatorv-  state- 
ments a.s  well  ;is  my  letter  to  We^-mouth 
residents,  m  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point: 

Wa?shin<.ton  Report — Iani  ary  1968 
Dear  Frie.nds  The  1st  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  idjjurned  on  the  I5th  "f  Decem- 
ber New  ;^ft<>r  a  thirty  day  recess.  I  nm  back 
in  Washington  starting  my  lOth  year  .as  your 
Representative 

During  the  adjournment  recess  I  held 
office  hours  in  New  Bedford  and  visited  most 
all  of  the  33  towns  of  my  District  Back  at 
my  desk.  I  am  reporting  on  *ome  of  the 
Congressional  .activities  of  last  year  and 
looking  ahead  to  the  Second  Session 

W>'ODEN      ,OLDItr>S     ON     IHt     MARCH— 1967 

Milled  by  our  refusal  to  rutjberstamp  his 
every  proposal.  LBJ  dubbed  Republicans 
■Wooden  Soldiers  The  truth  is.  however. 
that  we  fought  hard  tor  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  nations  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Both  in  Committee  and  on  the  floor.  Re- 
publican efforts  developed  or  substantially 
Improved  must  of  the  legislation  to  which 
the  President  has  been  pointing  with  pride 

WHITE  HOl'SE  Bn-L  SJONING  CIREMONT 

This  Congress,  the  President  has  said  on 
repeated  occasions,  is  consumer  oriented  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  First  Session  I  was 
Invited  on  5  different  jccasions  to  partici- 
pate in  bill  figning  ceremonies 

This  pnoto  w.is  taken  at  the  signing  of  the 
Flammable  Fabncs  Act.  i  Incidentally,  the 
handsome  gentleman  looking  on  from  the 
right  la  Alexander  Trowbridge,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  who  summers  at 
Harwichport  i 

SOCIAL    SEC  BIT Y 

One  ■<l  :he  first  buis  ihat  I  aied  last  year 
prouded  increased  Social  Security  benefits 
for  millions  of  senior  citizens. 

Office  Hours  at  Bourne—  Leroy  Crabe  of 
Buzzards  Bay  came  to  the  Town  Hall  to  asJt 
me  If  he  is  eligible  for  the  new  Social  Secu- 
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rlly  beneflu.  l^glslaUve  Aide  Jane  Grefe 
I  who  sunuiiers  <n\  the  Vineyard  i  was  ba<k 
wllij  the  answer  before  Id  even  i.nlshed 
Uil^ng    with    selectmen   Sanford   and    Ki.riil 

I  X  PLCS  ION 

My  trip  throueh  the  District  t.xik  me  to 
Hanovers  Atlantic  Research  Defen.se  prod- 
ucts plant- where  a  trngle  explosion  Just 
after  Christmas  took  one  life  and  njured 
several  persons. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  to  assign,  in  all  contracts  where  a 
real  hazard  exists  and  where  l.irge  numbers 
of  people  are  employed,  safety  personnel 
responitble  to  tfie  lederal  goxernmcnt  in  ad- 
dition to  any  employed  by  the  defense  con- 
tractor 

rtECTRIC     fOWER     RELtABH-ITT 

.\  consumer  bill  that  has  special  sig- 
nificance for  my  District  Is  the  FAcctnc 
Power  Reliability  .Act  which  will  shortly  be 
considered  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
Due  to  the  recent  power  failures  ou  Cape 
Cod.  power  reliability  has  become  a  very 
popular  subject  for  discussion 

Now  that  all  the  studies  are  m.  we  should 
have  the  necessary  facts  to  choose  the  proper 
course  Since  my  District  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  this  matter,  your  comments  on  power 
rell.ibllity  will  be  helpful  and  appreciated. 

HfT-AND-RfN    PoLLfTION 

I  Here  there  is  n  photo  taken  on  the  bench 
just  .ifter  till  h.ad  washed  up  i  I  examined 
oil  damage  with  l^jcal  ofBclals  Ryder,  Mc- 
Neece,  and  Norgeot 

Coast  Guard  officials  s.iy  we  wTll  never 
know  who  dumped  the  sticky  black  oil  which 
recently  washed  up  on  C.ipe  Cod  beaches 
The  mysterious  ship  violated  Federal  law 
by  flushing  Its  oil  wastes  Into  the  water, 
threatening  shellfish  beds,  wildlife,  and  re- 
sort l.caches 

This  week  I  asked  3  of  the  Presidents 
Cabinet  officers  to  look  Into  the  situation. 
No  less  than  3  agencies  under  3  different 
Departments  are  Involved  In  handling  oil 
spills — an  example  of  Big  Government  at 
ita  mijst  Conluslng!  This  leaves  a  dangerous 
"authority  gap"  In  enforcing  the  law. 

We  must  have  improvements  in  report- 
ing pollution  incjaeuts.  investigating  the 
damage,  prosecuting  the  guilty  parly,  and 
in  cleaning   up   the   mess, 

ON    A    Rtl.AlED    SUBJECT 

Several  big  oil  companies  think  they  have 
struck  black  gold"  in  cjur  Cape  Cod  waters. 
They  have  been  looking  for  '>il  ,ind  pas  be- 
neath the  fishing  grounds  for  a  year,  and 
now  it  13  rumored  they  may  have  found  it 

An  ciil  company  geologist  said  In  a  recent 
news  5tory.  "the  stuff  Is  out  there  We'd 
be  there  tomorrow,"  he  added,  "If  we  could 
establish  ownership  "  Fishermen  fear  that  a 
headlong  rush  by  the  oil  companies  to  our" 
fishing  grounds  will  endanger  millions  of 
dollars    worth  of  nsh  stocks 

Pointing  out  that  a  well  off  Alaska's  coast 
discharged  an  uncontrollable  flood  of  oil  into 
the  waters  for  over  a  year,  the  fishermen 
wired  the  New  EngLind  governors  to  ask  sup- 
port for  my  Marine  Sanctuaries  Study  Act. 
The  bill  sets  up  a  .system  of  "ocean  zoning" 
and  would  keep  oil  drilling  from  interfering 
with  ashing  operations  OU  .niinmg  may 
have  a  place  in  Cape  Cod  waters,  but  It 
should  not  destroy  the  other  values  of  this 
rich  environment 

ACADEMY     APPOtNTEES 

Peter  H.istay,  Falmouth;  Dwlght  Crowther 
iid  Kevin  Beggs,  Weymouth;  Steven  Kramer, 
Mlddleboro;  Joseph  Glass,  Hingham — The 
parents  of  each  of  these  young  men,  their 
communities,  our  State  and  NaUon.  can  be 
proud  of  these  outstanding  young  Americans. 
I  owe  R  special  thanks  to  Cdr  Harklns  and 
the  Se.ectiou  Coninuitee  lor  the  fine  Job  they 
Old. 
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OVB     MAN     ON     THE     CAPE 

With  an  eye  t.)ward  bridging  the  pap  be- 
tween Weymouth  and  Provlncetown  I  have 
appointed  Arthur  C  Gixide  of  Hyannls  as  my 
link  t.>  C'.^pe  Cod 

Art.'.ur  a  firmer  C.i.a.st  Guardsman,  runs 
his  own  printine  shop,  but  finds  time  to  take 
an  active  part  in  cimmunlty  and  civic  af- 
fairs United  Fund  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Heart  Fund  have  all  benefitted  from  the 
talents  of  the  Mid-Cape  Jdvcees"  founder 
and  firesident 

.Arthur  will  be  keeplnft  me  In  touch  w'th 
the  problems  .ind  |ilan.s  of  Cape  Cod-  and 
wl',1  represent  me  when  Washington  business 
keeps  me  .iway 

NEW       ADMINISTRATIVE       AS.SISTANT 

After  six  years  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
both  a  volunteer  and  .<=tnlf  c  ipaclty.  William 
.S  Donovan  <f  Weymovith  h.as  Joined  our 
st.iff  as  Adnilnl.'-trative  A.-^.-^istant 

.\  trraduale  of  8tockbrldi;e  BUI  was  one  of 
the  lirst  Corps  Volunteers  in  Indln— liter  he 
was  .;ppolnted  to  direct  the  Calcutta 
Regional   Office 

Prior  to  joining  us  Bill  served  In  Wri^hlnEr- 
ton  where  he  coordinated  India's  1  000  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  His  udmlnistratlve  ex- 
perience and  broad  public  service  backpround 
will  be  great  assets  t*)  my  efforts  to  represent 
the  12lh  District 

.As  we  went  to  press.  I.oulse  and  I  attended 
the  President's  State  of  the  Cnion  address— 
and   were   Iix)klng   forward    to   a    hectic   but 
exciting  2nd  session  cf  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Hasttncs  Kefth. 

January  30.  1968. 
Dear  Friend-  Now  that  niv  colle.igue  and 
friend.  Congressman  Jimmv  Burke,  has  said 
■  gixxlbye  '  t  j  his  fornier  Weymouth  conctit- 
uenls.  I'd  like  Ui  i  ike  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  you  to  the  IJth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  my  activities 
and  interests,  I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
latest  newsletter.  .As  vour  Representative  in 
Congress.  I  need  and  welcome  your  thoughts 
on  the  major  issues  lacing  the  nation. 

At  times,  the  Feder.il  bureaucracy  becomes 
entangled  In  a  mitss  uf  red  i  '.pe  II  you'll  let 
me  know  whenever  you  cncounu^r  ditliculties 
with  .my  federal  agency.  I'll  be  h.ippy  to  try 
to  straighten  out  the  problem  at  its  source 
If  you're  ever  in  Washlnguni.  make  ."ure 
you  come  to  106  Cannon  House  Olhce  Build- 
ing to  pick  up  p.isses  to  the  Hwuse  gallery 
and  visit  over  a  glass  of  cranberry  juice! 

Welcome,  again,  to  the  12th  District  I'm 
looking  forward  to  a  close  relationship  with 
my  newest  constituents  and  a  mutually  re- 
warding effort  to  insure  that  the  ideas  and 
the  problems  of  my  District  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

Hastings  Keith. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Senalor  McCarthy's  Challenge 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

F    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OK  REI'HE.SENTATIVFS 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  certain 
line  oi  thuuuht  ha.s  bei-n  heard  of  late  in 
our  land,  ai.d  it  di.sturb.s  me.  It  goes  like 
this;  If  you  aren't  .'^urc  you'll  win.  don  t 
try."  The  majority  i.s  eveiything.  and  the 
minority  is  notliing.  A  di-sscnting  vole  i.-^ 
a  wasted  vote. 

This  is  nonsen.se.  of  course,  but  I'm 
surprised  how  many  people  subscribe  to 
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such  thinking.  Apparently  they  have  for- 
gotten the  contributions  made  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  by  dissenting  votes 
In  the  Supreme  Court,  determined  mi- 
norities in  the  Congress  and  articulate 
minor  parties  on  the  national  scene. 
Surely  no  one  would  argue,  for  example, 
that  Noi-man  Thomas  was  a  failure,  or 
his  cause  a  disaster,  simply  because  he 
was  not  elected  President.  Few  of  the 
men  elevaU^d  to  that  high  office  have  had 
a  greater  impact  en  our  Government  and 
society. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  newspaper  in  my 
district  has  attacked  this  pernicious  idea. 
The  newspaper  is  the  Apache  Sentinel 
of  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  Its  theme  is 
that  the  presidential  candidacy  of  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy  is  providing  an 
opportunity  for  frank  and  open  debate 
on  issues  disturbing  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans— issues  that,  without  his  candi- 
dacy, might  not  be  debated  at  all. 

The  Sentinel  editorial  was  published 
on  January  25.  I  shall  insert  it  at  this 
IKilnt  in  the  Record: 

Senator  McCarthy's  Challenge 
Sen.  Eugene  J  McCarthy  Is  doing  a  great 
deal  more  than  challenging  President  John- 
son. He  is  aiuicklng  n  pernicious  Idea.  The 
Idea  Is  that  a  political  fight  Is  not  worth 
making  unless  there  is  gcxxl  reason  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  won.  It  is  the  idea  that  prin- 
ciples are  secondary  to  success.  That  politi- 
cal effort  must  be  Judged  only  by  the  results. 
That  nothing  is  worUi  doing  unless  It  pro- 
duces tangible  rewards. 

Sen.  McCarthy  does  not  know  whether 
President  Johnson  can  be  beaten  in  the  four 
primaries  he  now  Intends  entering.  He  does 
not  know  whetiier  the  President  can  be 
denied  renominaiion.  or  i.iduced  to  alter  his 
Vietnam  policy  Tlie  odds  are  against  achiev- 
ing any  ol  these  ends.  Yet  the  fight  to  which 
he  commits  himself  is  supremely  worth 
making,  whttcver  the  outcome,  simply  be- 
cause it  offers  to  millions  of  troubled  Amer- 
icans a  vehicle  of  political  expression. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  millions 
should  prevail  to  Justify  the  participation 
In  the  political  process  which  Sen.  McCarthy 
offers  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  pre- 
vail. But  In  any  case  the  political  expression 
of  their  convictions  on  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
valuable  in  itself.  The  opportunity  for  frank 
and  open  debate,  not  only  of  the  war  but  of 
the  broader  Issues  of  foreign  policy  which 
the  war  poses  in  acute  form,  will  help  to 
make  the  nation  psychologically  healthier, 
no  matter  what  the  outci.me. 

Sen  McCarthy  has  noted  a  "growing  sense 
of  alienation  from  politics,"  especially 
among  younp  people — a  feeling  of  political 
heli)lessness  and  cynicism  which  tends  to 
divert  enerpies  into  a  kind  of  nihilistic  as- 
s.iiilt  upon  "the  system"  or  withdrawal  from 
It  Why  don't  some  of  the  anti-war  demon- 
si  raUTs  lind  it  worth  a  try  to  express  their 
convictions  through  the  political  process? 
Should  he  restore  to  young  people  some  con- 
fidence in  orderly  political  expression  he 
will  i-ierform  a  great  public  service. 

Of  course,  lie  will  be  subjected  to  slurs  on 
his  character,  his  motives  and  his  patriot- 
ism. He  mav  have  the  fortitude  to  stand  up 
to  them.  The  dfflclal  effort  to  suppress  dis- 
sent in  the  name  of  national  unity  must  be 
resis^tcd.  The  idea  that  by  debating  the  war 
Americans  will  only  encourage  the  enemy  to 
resist  conceals  the  assumptions  that  military 
victory  is  attainrble.  and  that  no  other 
cbjective  is  conceivable. 

These  assumptions  are  precisely  what  a 
growing  number  of  Americans  deny  and  they 
are  detinitely  what  needs  to  be  debated. 
Whatever  the  outcome  tf  his  candidacy. 
Son.  McCarthy  deserves  gratitude  and  sup- 
port for  insis-Jng  that  the  debate  take  place. 
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Campaign  Wammp — Part  1 1 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOrRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Spe.^.ker.  last  E>c- 
cember  the  Kansa.'?  City.  Mo..  Star-Times 
published  an  article  about  President 
Johnson  that  was  written  by  Joseph  A. 
Lastelic,  one  of  its  Washington  corre- 
spondents. It  is  a  well-written  article 
that  captures  the  many  facets  of  the 
President  and  the  complex  burdens  of 
the  Presidency. 
The  article  follows : 

Campaign  W^ARM^-p  — Paiu   1 1 
(By  Joe  Lastelic) 
Washington. — At  the  a^e  of  59,  jfter  four 
years   in   the   White   House,   his  hair   grayer, 
the   lines   deeper   in   his   face,   the   problems 
weighing   heavier   on   his   tliouklers,   Lyndon 
Eaiiies  Johnson  still  loves  his  Job, 
And  he  aims  to  keep  it. 

In  the  Last  four  years  he  lia-;  seen  the 
public  approval  of  the  way  lie  is  doing  his 
job  dip  from  a  splendid  80  to  a  sorry  41  per 
cent. 

Like  any  man  In  the  public  eye.  in  political 
office,  the  President  Is  concerned  about  his 
popularity — but  he  Is  hardly  ready  to  vacate 
the  White  House  without  a  real  Texas-style 
showdown  with  the  Republicans  next  year. 
"I'm  not  trying  to  be  popular."  the  Presi- 
dent says.  "I'm  trying  to  be  a  good  Presi- 
dent." 

But  he  knows  the  realities.  -As  so  often  he 
has  observed: 

"You  can't  be  a  statesman  sitting  r.ii  the 
front  porch  In  Johnson  City,  'lex.;  you  have 
to  be  elected  first." 

Four  years  in  the  White  House,  four  years 
of  dealing  with  monumental  problems,  of 
realizing  that  so  much  that  he  does  or  fails 
to  do  affects  not  only  his  own  political  for- 
tunes, but  the  country  and  the  entire  world, 
has  taught  tlie  President  some  lessons  about 
life.  Each  decision  means  praise  or  scorn, 
or  both.  He  Is  being  tested  in  this  period  of 
unpopularity. 

While  some  of  his  friends  agonize  and 
WTing  their  hands  and  pray  that  he  will 
change  his  mind  about  the  things  that  add 
up  to  unpopularity,  the  President  outwardly 
remains  unperturbed,  lliings  are  not  so 
bleak  as  outsiders  might  suppose  in  the  oval 
room  that  Is  his  office  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  'Vietnam  war  overshadows  all  tliat  the 
President  does,  but  he  believes  that  the 
enemy  has  been  denied  a  victory  and  the 
tide  has  been  turned,  although  he  honestly 
forecasts  more  agony,  more  bloodshed. 

On  the  home  front  much  l.as  been  accom- 
plished with  passage  of  a  i<undle  of  •rocial 
legislation  unequalcd.  More  }>eople  are  at 
work.;  fnere  is  prosperity. 

President  Johnson  has  learned  to  live  with- 
out the  love  and  support  that  followed  those 
worrisome  days  after  the  ;uisassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  without  the  wide- 
spread approval  that  was  his  after  the  19G-1 
landslide  victory  over  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater. 
In  the  la£t  lour  years  there  have  been 
occasional  rises  in  the  popularity  polls — at 
the  time  of  his  handling  of  the  19G5  critls 
in  the  Dominican  Republic;  the  start  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  1965,  and  tiie 
Glassboro  stimmit  conference  last  summer. 
He  seems  to  be  enjoying  another  stirge  at 
the  moment. 

The  President's  best  performance  in  years 
on  television  took  place  last  month  at  a  news 
conference  when  he  put  on  a  necklace  micro- 
phone, stepped  from  behind  the  podium,  and 
told  just  exactly  what  the  troubles  vi  the 
country  are,  the  reasons  for  them,  what  he 
proposes  to  do. 
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His  intimates  say  It  was  the  true  Johnson 
style — a  preview  of  the  1968  campaign.  It  was 
the  kind  of  performance  that  friends,  news- 
men, politicians,  his  own  f.imily  have  seen 
for  yeitrs,  but  lie  never  before  got  across  t  ) 
the  public. 

Still,  there  is  a  crerlibiUty  pap  that  c.in- 
not  be  explained  away  and  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  Is  not  the  leivst  of  tlie  re:t£ons  lor  It. 
Priva'cly,  Mr.  Johnson  c  mccdcs  the  great- 
e-st  -.veakness  ol  his  administr.ition  Ik  that  It 
do.-s  i.ot  know  how  to  c  iintnunicatc.  The 
pe->ple  do  !:ot  listen,  he  says.  He  blames  some 
('f  1'.  en  his  personality,  his  inexperience  in 
;liL-  UPC  (1  tfleMfion,  his  being  Irum  the 
^out'.i.  perhr.p3.  The  pre.ss  he  gives  a  share 
.1  i:.c  Ijl.ime  lor  not.  in  his  view,  partrayir^ 
v.  i.at  t;ie  pjvernn.ent  is  doing. 

Friends  remind  him  that  President  Tru- 
m.an  had  h.s  troubles,  too.  The  polls  were 
down  on  him.  Ills  .•speech  delivery  with  a 
lilt  Mid-'V\"eotcru  v^licc'  was  a  liability.  Yet 
Mr.  Truman  pot  his  message  across.  He  did 
It  by  being  himselt,  by  his  "Give  'em  l.ell" 
speeches.  Mr.  Juhnson  Is  beginning  U)  reali  >; 
that  Harry  knew  beit. 

ills  television  perlormance  was  in  that 
vein.  He  has  begun  to  l.iUgh  at  himself,  to... 
thrijwing  in  a  lew  bits  of  humor  at  his  own 
expense  to  add  some  balm  to  political 
wounds. 

The  Pre-'jldent  confided,  for  ex.unple,  that 
he  iiad  his  daughter's  wedding  at  the  V.'hile 
House  b3c:iuse  cf  a  recent  b:id  experience  in 
church.  It  wiis  the  only  reaction  that  Mr. 
Joluison  showed  publicly  w  the  Episcopal 
pnest  who  criticized  him  f.-oin  the  pulpit 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  has  let  go  with  some  fiery  i.ratory 
ag-iuist  the  "nay  &.iyers."  rts  he  u-rms  them, 
"V.'e  can  take  tlie  c.^sy  road  nov;."  he  p'jnits 
cut,  "denying  our  rpsponsibllitiea,  hoping 
that  ;.  rise  in  our  polls  will  c  jmpeusate  lor 
what  we  ought  to  have  cio;;e  lor  our  countr". 
Or  we  can  take  the  h.arder  road  of  ic^ponsi- 
bility.  We  can  do  what  we  believe  is  right  lor 
cur  children's  luture,  thougii  it  may  nie.ui 
present  p;un.  In  the  crises  of  tills  hour  there 
are  plenty  of  recommendations  on  liow  t ) 
g.jt  out  ol  trouble  cheaply  and  f.tst.  Moat  of 
them  come  dGV,'n  to  this;  "Deny  your  r^- 
sp.-nsibility."  Mr,  Johnson  emphasizca  l.c 
v,ould  not  chccJsc  that  ro.id. 

Tl'.e  President  says  that  all  tlic  p.^lavpr 
from  pious  politicians  does  not  mean  mucii 
to  hi.m.  He  corralled  members  c;  Congress  for 
:;  series  ol  s'-ag  meetinp.i  ;.t  tiie  White  House. 
He  went  down  the  list  ol  their  complaint.=. 
tjld  them  what  perhaps  they  already  kne'A-, 
but  preferred  to  ignore. 

For  instance  this  Johnson  -.icw; 
They   want  him   to  cut  spending.   lj'.:t  lie 
cannot  spend  a  dime  unless  they  give  it  to 
him.     Btside.s,     they      n.ive     exceeded      ;;::, 
budget. 

On  Vietnam  he  asks  v. hat  the  alternatives 
are.  Tiie  ansv.-ers  are  that  he  should  wovk  lor 
a  negotiated  settlement,  that  he  sliould  sioii 
the  bombing  imd  see  if  that  will  bring  peace. 
He  has  stopped  the  tombing,  seven  times,  he 
answers,  with  only  adverse  results  for  the 
troops.  Ko  Chi  Minh  insists  that  the  U.S. 
troops  gel  out  before  lie  will  tall:.  What  ;s 
their  answer  now'.'  Try  harder,  they  say. 

His  Democnnic  colleagues  tell  him  that  ;: 
!;e  does  not  improve  his  standing  v.ith  the 
voters  he  will  be  a  liability  to  the  entiro 
ticket — courthouse  to  White  House.  Mr. 
Joiiiiion  looks  over  his  audience — spoitirg 
among  them  coiiEcrvatives.  radicals,  hawks, 
liberals,  nie-tooers,  hacks,  doves — c  leh  with 
his  own  set  ol  tnemits.  and  rcmnids  I'.ieni  ol 
another  possible  liability:  '  Yuu  kiiov.'.  Z  h.;V-' 
to  run  with  ail  of  you." 

Unless  his  health  tails.  Mr.  Johnson  will  be 
running  next  year.  He  sees  no  e.asy  victor.- 
for  himself,  cr  his  opponent.  "Who  does  l.e 
tliin'-t  It  will  be?  How  does  he  view  the  Re- 
publican field  oi"  contenders'' 

Only  a  few  words  give  this  appraisal. 
Gov".  Goor;;e  P.onmey  of  Michigan— a  flop. 
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Oov  Ronald  Reagan  of  California-  a  little 
bit  of   I  Joseph  I    McCarthylsm   in   tilm 

Oov  Nelson  R.-xjltefeller  of  New  York  does 
not  want  to  have  his  family  endure  the  n^essy 
comment  that  would  result 

Sen  Charles  Percy  of  IlUnols— an  Ivory 
soap  salesman 

Former  Vice-President  Richard  M  Nixon— 
ible  i.^iKh  experienced  party  people  sup- 
port lum 

Mr  Johnson  now  sees  Mr  Nixon  as  his 
opp<inent 

The  polls  that  show  him  being  defeated  iij?- 
gruvate  the  President  because  he  feels  they 
.ire  not  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  voters' 
views  He  concedes  they  N«ve  an  adverse  psy- 
chological impact  on  his  administration 

-Studv  the  nuestlons.  aee  how  they  ask 
them,  he  notes  They  don  t  put  Wallace  in. 
and  he's  running  '  Perhaps  the  pollsters  were 
listening  because,  for  the  tirst  time,  the  latest 
Oalliip  poll  (juestioned  voters  on  Johnson. 
Nixon  -ind  Wallace  The  President  not  only 
won  in  the  nationwide  sampling,  but  in  three 
of  the  four  regions — the  East.  South  and 
\^est  TJ\e  President  still  ran  second  to 
Kicli.ird  >i;xon  m  the  Mid-West 

It  was  the  nrst  gcxjd  news  trom  the  hust- 
ings m  months 

One  reason  for  the  changed  voter  sentiment 
was  Gen  William  Westmoreland's  rather  roey 
recent  statements  on  the  progress  in  the  war 
The  unruly  antiwar  demonstrators  have 
crystallized  more  opinion  favoring  the  Presi- 
dent s  stand  Labor  is  busy  pointing  up  Mr 
Johnson  s  good  deeds  So  are  administration 
folk  His  own  lighting  stance  on  television 
and  .It  a  political  rally  in  New  'Y'ork  and  at 
another  White  House  press  conference,  plus 
the  battling  for  important  bills  In  Congress 
have  brought  supporters  rallying  around 

Mr  Johnson  faces  the  problems  of  the 
presidency  the  big  ones,  the  small  ones— 
those  that  persist  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
turn  them  .islde  And  sometimes,  as  he  walks 
the  rooms  of  the  White  House  and  thinks  of 
his  predecessors,  it  must  .)ccur  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  measure  their  burdens  against  his 
and  wonder  if.  in  the  age  of  the  itom  and 
the  urban  ins  is.  he  might  not  curry  the 
heaviest  weight  of  all. 

Whether  tills  is  true,  historians  will  >.ave 
to  decide  There  are.  however,  those  who  have 
noted  that  until  recently,  one  of  London 
Johnson's  less  admirable  trails  In  ofllce  was 
what  seemed  to  be  the  tendency  to  feel  sorry 
for  himself,  to  bow  his  head  In  mute  and 
abused  silence  before  the  critics. 

There  Is  the  impression  that  this  is  chang- 
ing and  that  the  President  less  than  a  year 
away  from  the  voters  approval  or  disapproval 
of  his  administration,  is  standing  taller  be- 
neath the  burden  Burden  it  is.  unquestion- 
ably, for  this  IS  a  time  in  our  history  of  many 
frustrations,  and  i:  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the 
most  dramatic  source  It  Is  not  the  only 
source. 

The  cost  of  the  military  effort  there,  piled 
on  tup  the  cost  of  cold-war  security,  has 
brought  a  staggering  budget  deficit,  esti- 
mated now  at  23  billion  dollars  even  with  the 
proposed  spending  slash  Inflation  pursues 
its  course  in  a  war-time  economy  yet.  tech- 
nicallv.  there  u  no  declared  war  There  are 
problems  of  aid  .ind  trade,  or  the  gold  out- 
flow, of  interest  rates  that  are  the  highest  m 
40  years  Farm  prices  are  down.  Other  prices 
are  up. 

Unhappiness  grows  among  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  increasing  state  and  federal  taxes 
.ind  prospects  for  more  boosts  Others  com- 
plain about  the  war  costing  2' j  billion  dollars 
a  month  while  pressing  domestic  needs  get 
.second  shrift  The  cost  of  living  spirals  up- 
ward— almost  10  per  cent  in  three  years 

Racial  unrest  is  without  parallel  in  this 
country  3  history.  Crime  has  Increased  88  per 
cent  since  1960  Protesters  are  everywhere — 
angry  about  the  draft,  the  war,  open  housing, 
school  bussing,  dirty  air.  crowded  cities,  slum 


housing,  welfare    Dissent   is  popular     in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  park 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  turmoil 
In  .Africa  revolutions  occur  with  alarming 
regularity:  Communist  subversl(^n  feeds  on 
po'verty  In  Uttin  America,  millions  hunger  in 
Asia:  a  new  war  t-hreaten/i  In  the  Middle 
East.  Red  C^hlna  sports  a  nuclear  capability, 
the  Hu-'slans  build  an  orbLLU  bomb  aJid  in- 
stall an  antlballlstic  missile  system  Destruc- 
tion of  mankind  Is  15  minutes  away 

Evi'rv  day  President  Johnson  wakes  up  to 
these  problems  and  others  He  is  never  awiiy 
from  them  even  on  a  rire  weekend  at  the 
ranch  They  don't  belong  to  someone  else, 
they  l.elf>ng  tj  liini  When  his  day  is  over. 
they  still  are  there  There  are  good  .l.ivs. 
sometimes,  when  solutions  are  found  Vet 
night  after  night  as  the  President  goes  to  bed 
he  regards  himself  .i  fUlure  l>ecause  he  l<.as 
not  found  a  way  to  end  the  war  There  Is. 
inderstandablv.  .in  element  of  obsession  in 
t^l.s,  the  greatest  challenge  confronting  Mr 
Johnstm. 

In  1905  he  notes.  Oen  William  Westmore- 
land told  him  the  United  Stjites  would  have 
to  get  in  or  get  oiit  The  President  chose,  in 
hU  words,  not  to  walk  awav 

So  much  hius  been  heard  about  Mr  John- 
sons great  tirlve  to  find  the  formula  of  con- 
sensus government  In  many  ways,  over  these 
hist  four  years,  he  has  found  the  lormula 
and  has  had  his  way. 

He  was  perstiading  others  to  go  along  with 
turn  left  ,ind  right  Senate  and  House,  busi- 
ness and  labor  bringing  them  around  to  his 
wav  of  thinking 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  wanted  to  be  a  strong 
President  He  has  tried  to  be  a  strong  Presi- 
dent His  achievement  will  be  Judged  event- 
ually in  the  perspective  of  history,  but  his 
desire  has  changed  the  approach  of  t:ie  man 
to  the  vehicle  ot  government 

It  has  transposed  him  from  the  posture  he 
had  as  a  strong  legislative  leader  (majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  i  to  a  President  being 
thwarted  by  other  legislative  leaders,  some 
of  them  equallv  strong  of  will. 

Striving  to  be  a  strong  President,  to  make 
his  place  In  history,  the  President  often  finds 
himself  boxed  in  by  a  Congress  that,  at  this 
particular  time  In  history,  is  fiercely  assert- 
ing Itself. 

m  fact  the  three  keystones  ot  government 
on  Capitol  Hill— legislative.  Judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative—  .ire  in  the  Johnson  era  at  an 
unusually  high  level  of  potency  There  is  an 
extremely  stubborn  Congress,  .i  creative  and 
assertive  Supreme  Court  and  a  hard-nosed 
President  all  spinning,  as  m  a  maelstrom, 
about  the  vortex  of  power 

The  mark  of  L  B.  J.  Is  already  on  the  na- 
tion and  on  the  world 

Chinese  children  throw  darts  at  lUs  like- 
ness North  Vietname^chlldren  are  taught 
to  hiss  his  name-Gi»i  Xon.  He  leads  the 
most  powerful  nailo*  the  world  has  ever, 
known  Yet  sometimes  he  pauses  for  smaller 
problems. 

Poor  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  have  no  street  sprinklers  for  relief 
from  the  heat  until  late  in  the  summer,  the 
President  read  in  the  morning  paper  Before 
the  day  was  over  the  sprinklers  were  on  their 
way  from  the  factory 

There  are  most  lmport:int  matters  He  de- 
cided America  must  know  that  the  elections 
in  Vletn.im  were  conducted  as  honestly  as 
possible  and  represented  the  voter's  wishes. 
He  would  -send  a  team  of  observers  He  tele- 
phoned a  publisher 

Why  do  you  want  me  to  go?"  the  pub- 
lisher asked.  Tm  against  everything  you  are 
doing  out  there  " 

Indeed,  that  was  the  reason  why  he  wanted 
him  to  go,  the  President  insisted,  to  see  for 
himself   and   let   his   readers   know. 

There  Is  an  old  canard  that  President 
Johnson  does  not  like  to  hear  bad  news,  will 
not  put  up  with  those  who  dis.igree  with 
him.   refuses  to  hear  both  sides  of  an  i.ssue 


If  everybody  Is  in  agreement,"  he  s.iys 
in  .inswer  to  that  criticism,  I  adjourn  the 
meeting" 

Sometimes  it  takes  him  so  long  to  make  a 
decision  that  he  Is  charged  with  Indecisior. 
with  a  l.ick  of  leadership  The  explanation 
of  those  who  work  closely  with  him  is  that 
he  must  have  time  to  study  the  options,  that 
he  cannot  act  impulsively. 

He  savs  himself  that  if  he  had  allowed  a 
g,K>d  deal  of  the  advice  given  him  by  .some 
he  would  not  be  "as  comfortable"  lt>day  as 
he  looks  back  on  what  has  occurred,  from 
the  w:ir  to  the  riots,  from  legislation  to  poli- 
ticking 

He  looks  to  the  old  hands  tor  advice,  the 
young  ones  to  carry  out  the  work.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert  H  Humphrey  is  hts  trouble 
shooter  and  hts  rheerU-ader  But  he  is  not 
on  os.^l.'ito'if  y resident 

The  advisers  might  be  a  banker  In  New 
York,  a  farmer  in  Texas,  a  businessman  In 
Baltimore  a  l.iwyer  in  San  Francisco  or  a 
profcs-sor  at  Princeton,  depending  on  the 
problem  Perhaps  more  than  .inyone  else, 
Clark  Clifford  onetime  counsel  for  President 
Truman  iind  Justice  Abe  Fortas  have  the 
President's  ear  Other  old  reliables  are  Dean 
Ache.son.  Truman'.^  secretary  of  .sLite:  Robert 
Anders<in,  Texan  and  Kisenh  >wers  .secretary 
of  the  Tre.-isury:  Euwene  Black,  former  head 
of  the  world  bank:  John  McCloy.  \eter.in 
diplomatic  trouble  .shooter  and  Oen  M.ix- 
well  Taylor  The  President  loves  Sen  Richard 
Russell  iD-Oai  .  a  hard-liner  who  seems  to 
be  consistently  correct  .ibout  Communist 
machinations. 

George  Ball,  former  undersecretary  of 
State  and  now  a  New  York  lawyer  po.sse-sses 
a  skill  for  dissecting  a  problem  and  then 
arguing  both  the  pro  and  con  of  It  so  that 
there  is  a  complete  exposition 

■  He  can  teach  It  either  way."  Mr  Johnson 
says  with  admiration 

The  President  relies  on  his  cabinet  to  carry 
out  [xillcies  .liter  he  sets  them  He  makes 
the  decisions  Bureaucrats  note  his  t.Uent  for 
administration  and  his  knowledge  of  how 
the  government  functions-  the  result  of  his 
long  senatorial  experience  The  telephone  is 
his  Instrument  for  staying  \n  touch 

Just  about  every  Tuesday  the  war  is  the 
topic  at  a  special  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  The  President,  the  secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Hu.sk.  and  the  secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara.  i  who  will  step  down  some- 
time next  yean  are  the  regulars  Hiey  u.sually 
are  joined  by  Wall  Koslow,  special  White 
House  .issistant  for  foreign  aflairs.  and  by 
George  Christian,  presidential  press  .secre- 
tary Sometimes  tSie  chairman  of  the  joint 
chiefs.  Gen  Earle  Wheeler,  or  Richard  Helms, 
director  of  the  CentnU  Intelligence  Agency, 
or  Vice-President  Humphrey  are  called  m 
From  these  meetings  evohe  the  war  policies. 
Then  there  are  the  weekly  breakf;vst  meet- 
ings with  the  House  and  Senate  Democratic 
leaders  to  go  over  legislative  matters  The 
realities  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  l.iwmakers  are  weighed,  the  decisions 
made  where  to  push,  when  to  do  It,  how  to 
do  it. 

This  90th  Congress  has  been  a  stubborn 
one.  refusing  to  do  the  President's  bulding. 
working  on  bills  at  the  slowest  pace  He  had 
predicted  in  January  that  a  partisan  attitude 
would  pervade  Capitol  hill  He  was  right  Mr. 
Johnson  has  had  to  deal  with  the  lawmakers 
much  more  differently  than  he  did  with  the 
89th  Congress,  when  the  freshman  liberals 
who  came  in  on  his  coatlails  rubber-stamped 
his  bills  He  has  had  to  deal  also  with  the 
politi-al  and  legislative  reality  that  a  year 
ago.  in  the  congressional  elections,  he  and 
his  party  suffered  a  setback  that  created  a 
new  mold  for  the  yoth  Congress  and  made  it 
less  responsive  to  presidential  whim  and  will 
The  President  used  to  go  to  the  hill  for 
lunches,  to  see  his  old  friends  He  really 
missed  the  place  Nn,w  he  ha.s  grown  comfort- 
able In  the  White  House    His  view  from  the 
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other  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  both  to- 
ward the  hlU  and  toward  the  country  has 
changed. 

To  those  who  point  out  his  past  conserva- 
tive votes  that  favored  Texas  and  the  South, 
his  statements  as  a  senator  ridiculing  the 
\ery  things  he  sponsors  now,  the  President 
has  an  answer.  He  says  he  "feels"  the  prob- 
lems so  much  more  now  than  he  once  did, 
that  he  will  continue  working  to  solve  them 
no  matter  how  many  times  his  detractors 
point  out,  tts  he  views  them  now.  "past  mls- 
t.,kes." 

I'nexpccted  support  comes  from  time  to 
time  from  General  Elsenhower,  whom  the 
President  keeps  Informed  of  foreign  matters, 
ji.irtlcularly  the  war,  and  from  Sen.  Everett 
Uirksen.  the  Ropubllcan  leader,  whose  en- 
dorsement can  mean  victory  or  defeat  for  a 
1)111.  The  rent  supplements  bill  opposed  by 
almost  every  Republican  In  the  House  Is  an 
example  Dirksen  found  It  the  best  solution 
to  public  housing,  said  so.  and  it  went  sailing 
through. 

Dirk.sen  also  Is  a  stalwart  L.  B.  J.  supporter 
on  the  war.  By  contrast,  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  Democratic  leader,  voices  concern, 
tends  toward  being  dovish.  "Mike  suffers 
from  that  Montana  Isolationist  complex,"  the 
President  complained  once  In  disgust.  It  is 
that  &)rt  of  aside  that  keeps  getting  Mr. 
Johnson  Into  trouble.  In  this  political  town 
that  remark  came  back  to  Mansfield  while 
his  ears  were  still  burning.  Mr.  Johnson 
should  know  better.  He  gets  the  same  kind 
of  voluntiiry  telegraphic  reports  about  what 
is  being  said  about  him  at  cocktail  parties 
around  U)wn. 

As  for  the  congressional  elections  next 
year,  Mr.  Johnson  feels  It  Is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict what  will  happen.  Those  who  talk  poll- 
tics  with  him  say  two  main  issues  will  deter- 
mine the  fortunes  of  Democrats:  The  war 
and  the  riots. 

Unless  there  Is  some  obvious  success  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  cities  are  quiescent  next 
summer  and  fall.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  In  deep 
trouble.  The  beginning  of  negotiations,  or  a 
hint  from  Hanoi  that  negotiations  are  In  the 
wind,  could  save  the  day,  on  Vietnam.  And 
somewhere  there  must  be  the  impression  that 
the  government  Is  both  thinking  and  doing 
on  the  problems  of  America's  cities. 

More  war  and  more  riots  could  upend  Mr. 
Johnson  and  hts  party. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  working  to  prevent  Just 
that.  He  works  drlvingly  and  expects  his  staff 
to  do  likewise.  Even  Barry  Goldwater  compli- 
ments him  as  the  hardest  working  President 
lie  has  known. 

Despite  this  Image  of  hard  -workers,  exper- 
ienced captain  of  government,  able  legisla- 
tor, commander  In  name  and  fact,  Mr.  John- 
.son  sometimes  is  his  own  worst  enemy.  The 
McNajnara  resignation  was  mishandled  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  it  to  be.  The  political 
Jube  at  Crovernor  Romney  over  whose  fault 
It  was  that  order  was  not  restored  sooner 
In  Detroit  hurt  both  men. 

Tales  of  how  and  why  the  President  lost 
his  temper,  of  egotistical  and  sometimes 
crude  remarks,  get  belly  laughs  around  Wash- 
inijton  but  in  cold  print  they  are  deadly. 
When  he  says,  "my  Congress,"  all  535  mem- 
bers bristle. 

When  he  demands  perfection,  calls  atten- 
tion to  error,  snipes  at  the  opposition,  he  be- 
comes fair  game.  He  tries  to  avoid  fights 
■  over  petty  matters,  over  smart  alec  remarks, 
but  every  so  often  the  human  frailty  of  petty 
reaction  shows  up. 

The  same  reporters  who  tried  to  outwrite 
each  other  in  praise  of  the  Kennedys,  now  try 
to  outdo  each  other  in  deriding  any  personal 
eccentricity  or  quirk  of  the  Johnsons.  A  na- 
tional magazine  prints  a  long  article  on  "The 
Dark  Side  of  L.  B.  J."  The  peaceniks  call 
him  a  "murderer,"  accuse  him  of  wanting  to 
prolong  the  war  bo  that  he  can  napalm  chil- 
dren to  death. 

Signs    carried    in   demonstrations    are    so 
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vulgar,  that  newsmen  cannot  print  what 
they  say.  The  vUlflc^tlon,  the  defamation,  the 
attacks  on  the  Johnsons  are  the  worst  In  his 
25  years  of  covering  Washington,  says  the 
dean  of  the  White  House  press  corps.  The 
Johnsons  suffer  In  silence.  Calls  for  reepect 
for  the  presidency,  are  met  with  a  new  tirade 
of  personal  Insults  for  the  President 
All  that  is  reflected  In  the  polls. 
"I'm  the  whipping  boy  now."  the  President 
s.iys.  "I'm  taking  the  criticlj>m.  li  snowballs, 
it  goes  40  different  ways." 

He  takes  a  l<x)k  at  the  polls  tliat  reflects 
that  criticism  and  instead  of  petting  angry 
tries  that  new  humorous  attack:  "Maybe  I 
peaked  tix)  soon." 

The  Johnson  administration  l.as  been  a 
costly  one,  using  red  Ink  by  the  b.irrcl  It  has 
added  60  billion  dollars  to  the  n.itional  debt 
and  at  the  current  forecast  It  will  be  80  bil- 
lion by  election  time  next  year. 

The  war  and  the  many  new  social  progranis 
are  responsible.  A  tax  increase,  jiropased  by 
the  Joint  economic  committee  in  Concrcss  iu 
1966,  would  have  cut  that  dehcit  and  helped 
slowdown  inflationary  pressures,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  did  not  try  for  It. 
Now  they  de£l>erately  try  to  gut  approval  of 
the  10  per  cent  surtax. 

Mr.  Johnson's  economy  maneuvers  are 
billed  "the  Texas  shell  game."  by  an  arch 
critic.  Sen.  John  Williams  iU-Del.»  "Never 
before  In  history,"  the  senator  savs,  "has  any 
man  In  the  White  House  said  so  much  about 
economy  and  done  so  little  about  U." 

The  tax  question  is  an  example  of  Mr. 
Johnson  trying  to  stay  In  the  middle  of  the 
political  road  he  likes  so  well.  Sometimes 
there  are  ruts  in  It. 

On  the  war  the  President  aserts  what  he 
is  doing  Is  to  fight  at  a  rate  and  in  a  manner 
that  Will  not  trigger  World  War  III. 

He  assures  Hanoi,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  that  we  seek  no  wider  war,  we 
want  no  territory.  His  critics  insist  this  cau- 
tion, this  slow  escalation  of  tit  for  tat,  the 
hesitation  in  starting  the  bombing  has  pro- 
longed the  war  and  cost  lives. 

The  President  remains  very  hopeful  the 
Soviets,  who  supply  80  per  cent  of  the  war 
material  to  Hanoi,  will  use  their  influence  to 
get  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  negotiate.  Still  there  is 
the  realization  that  Red  China  could  take 
over  that  supply  function.  It  was  the  Rus- 
sian diplomats  who  assured  Hanoi  Mr.  John- 
son would  be  repudiated  in  the  1966  con- 
gressional elections.  It  did  not  happen. 

The  intelligence  reports  and  the  bold 
statements  from  the  Communists  are  that 
Hanoi  Is  holding  out  until  the  1968  election 
is  determined.  Nomination  of  hard-liners  like 
Nixon  or  Reagan  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tion could  have  an  effect  on  that  thinking. 
The  riots  are  a  constant  worry.  Yet  Mr. 
Johnson  notes  "I  do  not  have  a  local  police 
force  to  send  out  every  time  somebody 
throws  a  rock  through  a  window."  It  is  an 
answer  to  local  governments  who  blame  him 
for  the  riots. 

He  has  counseled  restraint  to  business  and 
labor  over  wages  and  prices,  hinting  only  a 
few  days  ago  about  controls.  He  ordered  a 
freeze  on  government  spending  and  called 
for  a  stretchout  of  highway  construction 
funds.  Interestingly,  there  is  no  great  pro- 
test from  the  taxpayer.  The  only  letters  come 
from  special  Interest  groups. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  get  into  a  scrap  if  he  sees 
that  is  the  only  way  to  resolve  a  problem, 
but  he  prefers  to  talk  about  it,  to  "reason 
together"  as  he  understands  tlie  Biblical 
quotation.  So  he  still  pets  along  with  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  (D-Ark.)  and  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy  (D-Minn. ) — a  triumvirate  of 
caustic  commentators. 

McCarthy's  candidacy  will  be  another 
problem,  but  if  he  falls  flat  with  the  voters 
in  the  primaries,  it  wiU  be  a  blessing  for  the 
President.  Mr.  Johnson  has  learned  through 
the  years  to  be  patient,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
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history,  not  to  worry  too  much  about  what 
Is  being  said  today,  to  rely  on  friends  in  a 
pinch. ^e  comes  from  a  part  of  the  country 
where,  as  he  remembers,  "They  know  when 
you  are  sick,  and  tliey  care  when  you  die" 
There  is  a  story  from  the  Truman  era- 
prior  to  the  1948  election  ciunixilgn  -which 
seems  to  fit  now  in  the  life  and  times  of  Lyn- 
don  Johnson. 

As  it  is  told  there  w.as  n  fellow  who  was 
celebrating  his  50th  binhday  anniversary  by 
^'Oing  to  the  race  uack  and  bet'ang  $50  to 
win  on  his  favorite  horse.  The  animal  broke 
in  front,  ran  ahead  until  the  stretch,  then 
stumbled  and  fell 

"Danin  Harry  'rruinan,"  the  loser  ex- 
claimed. 

And  in  like  manner,  it  i.s  p,xslulat4.-d,  do 
others  blame  L.  B.  J.  lixiay. 

If  the  President  feels  uesi);Ur—  if  he  feels 
that  the  whole  country  is  p.ipulated  with 
[>eople  With  tlie  attitude  of  the  unlucky 
horseplayer  of  Uie  Truman  era— he  doesn't 
show  it. 

Indeed,  he  goes  abotit  his  business  with  an 
outward  air  oX  nonchalance  that  jiuzzles 
those  who  think  they  c.in  read  the  p<jUtical 
tea  leaves. 

One  thing  about  polls,  the  President  pomis 
out.  Is  that  Uiey  can  go  up  as  well  as  down. 
If  by  this  time  the  Republicans  haven't 
got  the  message  that  L.  B.  J.  will  be  no  push- 
over, they  will  before  the  year  of  the  show- 
down— 1968 — is  well  adv.anced.  And  besieged, 
embattled,  and  occasionally  embittered,  the 
tall,  toui-'h  Texan  is  a  man  who  c;ai  hold  his 
own  when  tlie  g.tme  ib  politics  and  the  deed 
to  the  r.inch  is  on  Uie  t.ible. 


The  14th  Anniversary  of  Asian  Peoples' 
Freedom  Day 


HON.  LESTER  L.  V/OLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^3 

Tuesday.  January  30,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  the 
14th  anniversary  of  Asian  Peoples'  Free- 
dom Day.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
in  support  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
Asia  well  deserves  the  Members'  atten- 
tion. Thus,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  that  statement 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  14th  Anniversary  of  the  Asian  Peopled' 

PuEEDOM  Day  Declaratiok,  Adopted  in  the 

129th      (EXTRAORDINARY)      MEETING     OF     THE 

Plenary    Assembly    in    New    York    Citv. 

Janu.\ry  23,   1968 

On  the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Asian  Peoples'  Freedom  Day.  ti.e  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  fathered  once 
again  in  a  plenary  meeting  to  declare  us 
sohdaritv  with  the  Asian  peoples  in  their 
struggle"  against  Communist  aggression.  A 
common  aspiration  for  personal  freedom  and 
national  self-determination  unites  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Rumania  with  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  China,  North  Korea,  and  North 
■Vietnam. 

January  23,  1954  Is  a  momentous  day  in  the 
global  struggle  against  totalitarianism.  On 
that  date  22,000  Chinese  and  North  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  In  the  custody  of  the  United 
Nations  Forces  chose  to  remain  In  the  free 
world  instead  of  returning  to  their  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries.  January  23  has 
since  been  observed  as  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Freedom  Day. 
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The  Anniversary  of  the  historic  march  to 
freedom  i>f  the  Chinese  and  Korean  soldiers 
IS  of  great  significance  for  today's  political 
situation  when  we  are  again  confronted  with 
Communist  aggression  ugalnst  .inother  free 
country  inv^sla-  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

The  peoples  i>f  East-Central  Europe  well 
understand  and  appreciate  the  determination 
of  the  Chinese.  Korean  und  Vietnamese 
peoples  t)edlcated  to  the  principle  that  peo- 
ples everywhere  have  the  right  to  freely  de- 
termine through  democratic  processes  the 
political,  social  and  economic  system  under 
*hl<-h  they  wish  to  live  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  firmly  mpports  the 
struggle  of  free  men  in  Vietnam  against  the 
encroachments  of  Communism  As  in  Europe, 
communism  in  Asia  maintains  Itself  by 
nunorltv  rule  denial  of  ba-ilc  human  rights, 
exploitation  and  the  threat  of  brutal  force 
The  struggle  .igalnst  communism  in  Vietnam 
serves  a  commt)n  cause  for  .i  surrender  to 
Communist  domination  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  not  only  Jeopardize  the  security  of  Free 
Asia  but  would  also  prolong  the  colonial 
domination  of  East-Central  Europe  by  Com- 
munist reijimes. 

On  Nils  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  Asian 
Peoples  Freedom  Day  we  re-dedlcate  riur- 
selves  to  the  cause  fif  self-determination  and 
national  independence  for  .\ll  nations  and 
manifest  the  unity  of  the  peoples  of  East- 
CetitrU  Europe  and  Asia  m  the  struggle  for 
the  establishment  of  a  world  community  of 
free  nations  based  on  the  rule  of  Justice 
and  freedom 


Dulles   Policy  Worked 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  T«E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
third  time  in  the  last  7  years  our  coun- 
try finds  itsflf  in  a  position  where  it 
13  necessary  ro  call  up  our  Reserve  mih- 
tarv  forces  i  i  older  to  cope  with  .still 
another  crisi.s  situation  evolving  from 
the  contmuiit^  cold  war  between  the 
Communist  countries  and  the  so-called 
tree  world. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  about 
.-upplying  unlimited  support  for  our 
courageous  fiRhting  men.  I  think  it  is  in 
order  to  Question  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  since  1961— a  period  of 
almost  uninterrupted  tension  and  crisis 
m  all  parts  of  the  world 

It  becomes  even  more  sii:nificant  w  hen 
a  compan.son  is  made  with  the  8-year 
history  of  foreign  policy  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Honorable  John  Foster 
Dulles.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware. 
It  has  become  almost  a  national  sport  for 
liberal  columnists,  professors,  and  other 
foreign  policy  experts"  to  speak  of  the 
Dulles-Eisenhower  forei'jn  policy  in 
highly  critical— often  den.slve — tones, 
but  I  .submit  that  a  close  examination  of 
the  record  will  reveal  that  the  Dulles 
policy  worked  wher^s  the  policy  we  have 
had  since  1961  has  nut  worked  and  there 
are  no  indications  that  things  will  i.et 
any  better 

This  wliole  question  was  outlined  ra- 
ther succinctly  m  an  editorial  appearint; 
m  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  Friday.  Janu- 
ary 26.  1968.  and  I  mciade  the  editorial 
at  this  ix)int  in  my  remarks 

DrLLEs  Policy   Worked 

With  every  p.issing  year  written  into  the 
history    books,    the    highly    challenged    aad 
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cuiestloned    and    even    derlde<l    skills    of    one 
J.ihn  Filter  Dulles  l^H-vk  better  and  better. 

Indeed  at  this  nite  Dulles  Is  going  to  loolt 
like   a   genius   before   long 

JVioks  have  been  written  and  speeches 
niiule  and  It  h.us  be^n  very  popular  for  all  the 
cut.niiig  folks  for  years  to  make  deprecatory 
remark.-*  ;ibout  Dulles'  crude,  unsophisticated 
and  ■over-slmplined"  approach  to  foreign 
policy 

We  are  told  by  all  manner  of  Interpreta- 
tions and  theoretical  arguments  how  olten 
this  bumbling  secretary  flirted  with  disaster 
by   his  lack  of  intellectual   approach 

But  the  record  stands  before  us,  clearly. 
that  the  eight  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration somehow  is  the  only  oiisls  In 
the  entire  post-war  history  of  the  world 

For  eight  years,  during  most  of  which  time 
Mr  Dulles  w.ts  scn-retary  of  state,  and  the  rest 
atiU  pursvied  a  holdover  of  his  policies,  no 
.■\menciins  were  being  shot  at  anywhere 

The  spectacular  crises,  the  series  of  chal- 
lertges.  attempts  and  expansions  of  commu- 
nism took  place  In  endless  series  in  all  the 
years  prior  to  Dulles'  tenure,  .md  all  the 
years  since  his  tenure— and  yet  the  cold  fact 
Is  that  except  for  Khrushchev's  big  mouth 
vke  had  little  crisis  .itmosphere  no  really 
major  crises  ol  the  type  that  h.id  been  and 
have  iiRuln  become  so  commonplace,  no  na- 
tional emergencies,  call  up  of  soldiers,  v.ist 
mcre.i?es  m  draft  calls  attacks  on  U  S  mlll- 
t:iry  Installations,  or  wars 

Isn't  It  about  time  we  quit  pursuing  all  the 
attractive  theoretical  notions,  and  looked  at 
the  record  to  see  what  we  did  right  on  the 
basis  of  results,  and  what  we  have  done 
wrongs 

The  inltlRl  major  attack  on  Dulles'  policies 
c:ime  during  the  1960  campaign  i  Dulles  him- 
self was  dead  by  then,  and  the  only  major 
f.illure  of  his  •brinkmanship"  policies  was  in 
Cuba  after  Dulles  wivs  out  of  It  "  and  "brink- 
manship" was  not  practiced  I 

It  was  made  by  John  F  Kennedy,  and 
resumed  even  more  strongly  after  his  elec- 
tion 

Kennedy  ci.mdemned  "brinkmanship.  "  the 
Dulles  policy  of  holding  Ru.ssia  directly  re- 
sponsible for  overt  activities  by  Communist 
powers  against  the  US,  and  of  "going 
directly  to  the  source"  In  flat-out  challenge, 
eyeball  to  eyeball  when  they  or  one  of  their 
■proxies"  attempted  some  sort  of  coup: 

Kennedy  espoused  the  thesis  that  prob- 
lems mast  be  kept  small,  dealt  with  as 
specific  local  problems,  and  that  the  thing 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs  was  Just  such 
massive  confrontation"  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion 

The  doctrine  has  haunted— and  guided — 
us  ever  since. 

It  is  a  questionable  doctrine  on  the  basis 
of  results,  but  it  was  a  particularly  self-de- 
feating doctrine  to  be  publicly  announced 
and  explained  m  lurid  detail,  for  it  an- 
nounced to  the  Communists  that  here  was  a 
touchy  spot  tliat  they  could  exploit. 

They  have  been  exploiting  It  ever  since. 
As  soon  ns  they  discovered  we  were  so 
sensitive  to  avoid  direct  problems  with  them, 
they  plunged  us  into  a  Berlin  crisis"  which 
brought  a  National  Emergency  and  call-up 
of  reserves,  etc  .  wlille  China  massed  men  and 
sent  warplanes  over  Formosa  In  rapid  suc- 
cession during  Kennedy's  brief  three  years, 
came  the  Laos  attacks  and  'neutralization'  . 
vast  escalation  ol  the  Communist  attack  in 
South  Vletn.im.  China's  tllrect  attack  on 
India,  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Congo;  Indo- 
nesia declaring  war  on  Malaysia;  and  Russia's 
shockingly  bold  attempt  to  arm  Cuba  with 
2,000-mile  nuclear  missiles 

The  Cuban  .ittempt  brought  us.  in  spite 
of  policy,  to  our  one  major  "massive  con- 
frontation "-and  our  only  major  success  It 
cooled    things   briefly  but   not  for  long. 

.Alter  Kennedys  death  came  direct  attacks 
against  US  non-combatants  in  Vietnam  and 
against  U.S.  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
and  the  challenges,  harrassment.  and  escalat- 
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ing  war  in  Vietnam  that  have  been  with 
us  ever  since 

.All  of  these  things  have  been  treated  as 
•"local  problems  "—and  they  Just  kept  grow- 
ing 

This  conduct  of  afTalrs  has  been  so  success- 
ful for  tho.se  nations  openly  hostile  to  us  that 
they  are  getting  bolder  and  more  aggressive 
every  d.iy 

Ttie  mere  fact  that  the  tougher  they  get. 
the  louder  are  the  cries  among  U  S.  "dis- 
senters' for  -peace."  probably  inspired  the 
Pueblo  attack — on  the  thesis  that  another 
good  scare,  or  two  or  three,  might  destroy 
what  the  Communists  call  "stability  of  the 
capitalist  system" 

So,    they    are   encouraged    to   adventurism 

And  we  pay  the  price. 

Dulles'  policy  had  been  to  discourage 
bold  advenriirlsum  by  the  reds — and  the 
record  shows  that  It  worked 

Hil!  wav  measures  d^in't  seem  to. 


I 


Communist  Aggrejtion  Relived 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF     I.OfISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
count of  Communist  brutality,  murder 
and  .sadism  by  Alan  L  Davidson,  a  for- 
mer serueant  of  the  Green  Beret,  must 
reach  the  American  people  to  make  them 
understand  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the 
people  seeking  to  bury  us. 

I  include  Serseanl  David.son's  report 
from  the  February  1968  issue  of  Ameri- 
can Opinion  to  follow  my  comments,  as 
follows : 
ViETN.tM      When    Terror    Is    Not    Statistics 

(Alan  L  Davidson,  a  former  Sergeant  of 
the  Green  Beret,  extended  his  lour  to  volun- 
teer for  service  In  Vietnam  and  left  there 
when,  as  senior  medical  advisor  In  War  Zone 
D.  he  was  felled  by  a  dozen  diseases  David- 
son. sllU  an  honorary  member  of  the  Vietna- 
mese special  Forces,  may  be  booked  tor 
lectures  through  the  American  Opinion 
Speakers  Bureau— a  course  we  recommend  i 

Recently  in  Vietnam  a  brave  and  c.ipable 
native  Chief,  trying  to  wrest  his  province 
from  Communist  hands,  left  his  village  to 
lead  the  three  Vietnamese  R.uigj-r  units 
under  his  command  in  an  attack  against  the 
Vietcong.  Though  his  forces  were  small,  this 
commander  meant  to  c^trry  the  war  to  l!ie 
enemy  In  his  absence  a  Vietcong  force  over- 
ran his  village  They  butchered  his  wife  and 
scores  of  other  villagers,  and  then  kidnapped 
"his  eight-year-old  son 

That  Chief,  a  friend  of  mine,  returned 
like  any  other  husband  and  father  to  lind 
his  wife  dead,  his  only  son  gone,  and  his 
village  bloody  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Holding  his  grief  inside  himself  lest  lie  lose 
all  control  and  endanger  his  people,  he  re- 
established order  and  began  to  rebuild  and 
refortlfy  His  duty  came  first;  for  him  there 
W"asn't   even   t:me    to   mourn 

Less  than  a  week  had  passed  when  very 
early  one  morning,  it  was  about  two  oclock. 
the  Vietcong  again  attacked  the  camp  They 
ran  between  the  huts  and  down  the  main 
road  firing  their  weapons  as  they  came  The 
V  C.  rushed  by  the  Chief's  house;  bullets 
slapped  Into  the  wall.  My  friend  tumbled 
from  his  bed  In  his  bare  feel  and  r.m  toward 
the  door,  grab^ng  his  weapon  and  movuiK- 
to  rally  his  men  to  a  defense.  As  he  bolicd 
from  the  doorway  of  his  liome  he  stumbled 
and  fell  across  a  burlap  sack  He  jumped 
to  his  leet  but  the  Vietcong  had  goiae  as 
quickly  as  they  had  come. 

The   Chief   reached   down   and    picked    tip 
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the  burlap  bag.  He  opened  it,  and  emptied 
Its  contents  on  the  ground.  There  on  the 
dirt  road,  in  the  flickering  light  of  a  burn- 
ing hut.  lie  looked  down  upon  the  dozen  or 
so  pieces  of  what  had  been  his  eight-year- 
old  son 

The  incident  was  typical  of  the  planned 
terror  employed  wherever  the  Communists 
have  engaged  in  what  they  call  a  War  of 
National  Llt)eratlon  Such  atrocities,  and  even 
worse,  liave  been  repeated  by  Communists 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  times  from 
Angola  and  Algeria.  Malaya  and  Mozambique, 
to  Z.imbla  and  Zanzibar.  We  saw  them  in 
Korea  where  our  Ixiys  were  butchered  with 
their  hands  wired  beliind  their  backs,  and 
now  we  are  facing  them  again  in  Vietnam. 
Often  after  my  lectures  across  the  country  on 
the  War  in  Vietnam  I  am  asked  what  the 
Communists  are  really  like.  I'd  like  to  answer 
that  question  now.  Wherever  we  meet  them— 
in  Moscow,  Panmunjom.  Peking,  or  Hanoi — 
they  are  the  kind  of  degenerate  animals  who 
would  make  it  a  part  of  their  political  strat- 
c^y  to  deliver  the  dismembered  body  of  an 
eight-year-old  child  to  his  father  In  a  burlap 
sack. 

And,  tlie  Communist  terror  is  growing. 
On  December  6.  1967,  at  ten  minutes  after 
midnight,  the  Vietcong  attacked  a  refugee 
settlement  at  Dak  Son,  in  Phuoclong  Prov- 
ince. Sixty  iinmes  were  put  to  the  torch. 
And  then  the  Vietcong.  "with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent would  h.ive  u.s  negotiate,  turned  flame- 
throwers on  more  than  250  helpless  women 
and  children  in  an  intentional,  premeditated 
act  of  terrorism  and  bestial  retribution:  Their 
husbands  and  fathers  had  refused  to  Join 
the  Vietcong.  The  next  d.iy,  human  ashes 
blew  througli  the  streets  like  a  macabre  mist 
as  the  charred  remains  of  mothers  and  their 
children  were  laid  out  in  rows  at  the  base 
of  the  one  shady  tree  on  the  hill  at  Dak  Son. 
On  the  Ud  of  a  basket  were  the  bodies  of  a 
tiny  brother  and  sister  still  clinging  to  each 
other  even  in  death. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  in  a 
question-and-answer  session  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  was  recently  moved  to  de- 
clare that  "rhe  Vietcong  has  committed  the 
most  unljeUevable  acts  of  terrorism  the  world 
lias  ever  known  "  The  Vice  President  comes 
close  to  the  truth.  What  he  does  not  say  is 
that  the  Vietcongs  National  Liberation  Front 
is  merely  obeying  orders  in  extension  of  a 
standard  Communist  strategy  emanating 
from  the  Hanoi-Peking-Moscow  Axis.  The 
Communists  have  made  a  veritable  science 
out  of  what  the  Nineteenth  Century  an- 
.irchists  called  "The  Propaganda  of  the  Deed" 
— they  have  developed  terrorism  to  its  zenith 
as  a  political  tactic. 

2'2  October  1967.  At  2200  hours,  two  V.C. 
platoons  entered  Co  Tao  Village,  Plelku 
Province,  and  drove  about  two  hundred  peo- 
ple out  of  their  homes  and  then  burned  five 
houses. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  the 
acts  of  bestiality  committed  by  the  Vietcong 
against  civilians  In  South  Vietnam  are  not 
mere  h.appenstance.  The  sniper's  bullet,  the 
rattle  of  small-arms  fire  through  a  village  in 
the  dead  of  night,  the  beheading  of  a  hamlet 
Chief,  the  explosion  of  a  plastique  bomb  in  a 
crowded  market  place,  these  are  acts  meth- 
odically planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munists according  to  the  standard  plan  for 
.ill  EUcli  Wars  of  National  Liberation. 

24  October  1967.  At  2345  hours,  eight  civil- 
ians were  killed  and  twenty-seven  others 
wounded  in  a  V  C  recolless-rifle  and  rocket 
attack  on  civilians  at  Nha  Bang  Village, 
Chau  Doc  Province. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  guerrilla  warfare  that  no 
puerriUa  movement  can  succeed  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  or  support  from 
;in  outside  source.  Yet.  contrary  to  all  warn- 
I'lgs  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  John- 
son Administration  is  now  permitting  the 
Communist  forces  in  Vietnam  to  receive  vast 
stipport  from  outside  sotuces.  It  is  by  now 
a    liioroughJy   documented   fact   that   a  full 
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eighty  percent  of  the  war  materiel  directed 
to  the  Vietcong  Is  supplied  via  North  Viet- 
nam by  Communist  nations  with  which  the 
President  insists  America  must  continue  to 
trade.  Based  on  my  experience  In  Vietnam,  I 
can  assure  you  without  reservation  that  any 
success  of  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  directly  proportionate  to  the  logistical 
support  and  increased  manpower  tliat  is 
brought  to  It  from  North  Vietnam. 

Even  so,  while  the  Commuiili.t  insurrec- 
tionists depend  almost  completely  upon  the 
international  community  for  military  aid 
and  diplomatic  support.  Ihey  have  fotiiid 
that  they  must  rely  upon  l;ic  local  populace 
for  many  of  the  immediate  ncccssuies  of 
war— food,  clothing,  shelter,  funds,  cover, 
and  intelligence.  To  ensure  tliese  increments 
the  Vietcong  has  proven  most  olfective  in  the 
techniques  of  gaining  control  of  the  civil 
Ix>pulation  by  employing  the  "positive  pres- 
sures" of  a  political  indoctrination  applied 
with  care  from  the  grass  roots  up.  and  the 
"negative  pressures"  of  a  terrori.sm  applied 
against  those  who  rcfu.-e  to  urcept  tlielr 
domination.  Witnessing  repeated  ;icts  of 
monstrotis  brutality  performed  with  impu- 
nity very  often  has  the  efiect  of  "converting" 
survivors  into  "workers  m  tiic  s'^ruggle  Kr 
liberation." 

2  November  1967.  At  2-130  hours,  two 
platoons  of  Vietcong  pcnetr.ited  fie  H:ep 
Thanh  Hamlet,  Khanh  Haa  Pio\'nce.  lor  lie 
purpose  of  assassinating  a  village  <  :TiLia!. 
They  were  successful  in  their  mifsion 

30  October  1967.  At  1100  liotirs.  a  VC 
unit  of  unknown  strength  entered  Pleidur. 
Kontum  Province,  and  killed  one  civilian  in 
a  ritual  terror  murder. 

4  November  1967.  At  2240  hours.  t!ic  Viet- 
cong repeated  their  perform;ince  of  October 
thirtieth  at  Pleldur. 

31  October  1967.  At  2000  hours,  a  V  C. 
unit  penetrated  Phu  Can  District,  Binh  Dinh 
Province,  fired  weapons  and  threw  a  grenade 
into  the  home  of  the  My  Hoa  Hamlet  Chief. 
The  Chief  was  killed  and  tiiree  other  civil- 
ians were  wounded. 

The  techniques  utilized  in  implementing 
the  terror  propaganda  are  in;iny  and  Viiried. 
Threats,  intimidation,  coercion,  mental  and 
emotional  stress  and  threatened  destruction 
of  whole  families,  reprisals,  and  a-'sassinalion 
are  all  a  part  of  the  Vietcongs  modus  op- 
erandi. 

8  November  1967.  Between  midnight  and 
0105  hours,  the  V  C.  attacked  six  refugee 
camps  in  Dai  Loc,  Hien  Due.  and  Dien  Ban 
Districts,  Quang  Nam  Province.  In  these  siX 
incidents,  twenty-two  refugees  were  killed, 
forty-two  wounded,  and  fifty-seven  abducted 
Some  583  homes  were  destroyed  and  67  d.im- 
aged;  625  families  are  homeless. 

In  1963.  along  with  tlie  eleven  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Green  Beret  who  made  up  my 
Army  Special  Forces  Team,  I  w;vs  sent  into 
the  now  famous  War  Zone  D  Except  frr  a 
few  French-owned  rubber  und  cashew  plan- 
tations, and  villages  too  small  to  appear  on 
most  maps,  Zone  D  is  virtually  all  Jungle 
Rough  terrain  and  thick  vegetation  make 
the  area  almost  impossible  lor  the  Govern- 
ment to  patrol  on  any  regular  basis. 

For  over  two  decades  this  island  of  inacces- 
sibility has  been  a  Communist  stronghold. 
Under  the  canopy  of  its  r.Tin  forest,  towering 
in  some  places  as  high  as  200  feet  to  form  an 
umb:ella  over  the  Jungle  floor,  the  Reds  have 
burrowed  a  honeycomb  of  underground  tun- 
nels and  fortifications  from  which  they 
mount  major  assaults  into  the  surrounding 
countryside.  The  mission  of  my  Team  was  to 
help  secure  a  defense  around  one  of  the  small 
villages  there  and  to  build  what  was  called  a 
strategic  hamlet.  We  "were  to  orgamze  the 
natives  of  that  hamlet  into  a  self-defense 
corps  that  would  permit  them  to  act  as  a 
militia  for  the  defense  of  their  own  town. 
Our  orders  were  to  then  train  these  men 
in  those  acts  of"  war  which  would  enable  them 
to  take  a  more  effective  and  aggressive  role 
in  defeating  the  Vietcong  terrorists. 
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The  hamlet  Wiis  Nuoc  Vang:  ninety-eight 
families;  nearly  five  hundred  people.  A  year 
before  we  arrived  the  entire  town  had  t>een 
located  farther  up  in  what  was  now  the  very 
heart  and  center  of  War  Zone  D  For  many 
years  Uie  natives  of  Nuoc  Vang  had  by  Viet- 
namese standards  made  a  lairly  g<jod  living 
for  themselves,  going  out  into  the  jungle 
to  cut  and  collect  certain  r'Kjts,  herbs,  and 
b:irics  which  they  marketed  to  tlie  French 
lor  the  making  ol  medicines.  There  w.is  an 
abundiince  of  wild  g;ane  lor  meat,  the  crops 
v.ere  good,  and  life  w;\s  wholesome  and 
pleasant.  I  remember  asking  myself:  What 
iiuumer  ol  Hell  would  It  take  to  c.iuse  a 
1;  ippy  and  prosperous  people  like  this  to 
move  from  wh.it  was  their  ancestral  home? 

The  answer.  I  learned,  dates  b.ick  more 
than  a  decade: 

After  11)54.  when  the  French  n.ilion  was 
bftraved  by  lUs  F.a-  Lett  and  withdrew  from 
l!!do-Ciiina  under  the  Geneva  Accord,  Viet- 
n.uii  liad  been  divided  mUJ  tlie  Communist 
Norm  and  the  free  South.  "I  he  Communist 
V;:.-tminh.  LOW  known  as  the  Vietcong.  in- 
t:-n.'=ilied  their  ellorts  toward  expansion  and 
domination.  The  Communis"^  sirengtli  in  the 
.s.juth  w.us  made  up  of  Southerners  mdoc- 
t m.aed  and  tr.\incd  by  Ho  chi  Mlnh.  Norlh- 
rrners  who  In  the  course  of  fighting  tlie 
French  h.id  moved  southward.  .:nd  those 
:  .y:il  to  the  Conspiracy  who  had  come  to  the 
.'-•  uth  posing  a.s  innocent  refugees.  They 
l.irmed  tlie  hardcore  of  terrorist  units  which 
bL'gan  t  .  strike  viciously  against  every  au- 
ti.ority  or  s<'mblance  of  government  that  w.is 
not  uiider  C'.jmmunist  control.  This  included 
Nuoc  V;ing. 

Down  from  North  Vietnam  c:.me  highly 
trained  Communist  cadres  carrying  with 
tiiem  enough  arms,  ammunition,  and  money 
to  last  about  six  months.  They  linked  r.p 
wath  local  units  strategically  positioned  in 
the  South  to  form  ever  more  highly  org;^- 
nized  guerrilla  b.tiid!-.  At  the  end  of  .mx 
months,  each  cadre  became  completely  sell- 
.';upporting  on  tlie  b:isis  of  what  they  pro- 
cured from  r::ids.  "  t.Txation,"  and  ambushes. 

24  October  1967.  At  211  hours,  a  V  C. 
jjlatoon  enteied  Buon  Tong  Tu,  Darlac  Prov- 
i!ice.  and  collected  "taxation"  of  forty-hve 
kilos  of  rice  from  the  villagers. 

25  October  1967.  At  2000  hours,  a  VC 
platoon  entered  Hiep  Nhon  Hamlet.  Bmh  Tuy 
Province,  and  took  food,  oil.  and  gisuline 
from  the   people  as  "taxation." 

Bec.tuse  01  its  inaccessibility,  tlie  Viettong 
were  a'ole  to  establisli  a  total  domination 
over  the  area  where  tJie  people  of  Nuoc 
Vang  had  lived.  Day  alter  day  the  V  C.  v.'ould 
round  up  tlie  groups  of  workers  from  the 
village,  as  they  pursued  their  Jobs  in  the 
jungle,  and  sit  them  down  for  propaganda 
lectures  often  lasting  throughout  the  day 
until  sunset. 

5  November  1967,  At  1600  hours,  a  V  C. 
company  assembled  the  people  in  Buon  Ko 
Edung.  barlac  Pro\i!ice.  for  speeches  prais- 
ing "recent  VC.  victories." 

6  November  1967  A'  1900  hours,  m  Plei 
Tram.  Kontum  Province,  approximately  one 
hundred  armed  V  C.  gathered  the  villagers 
for  propaganda  lectures. 

In  order  to  obtain  effective  control,  the 
Vietcong  soon  v.ent  far  beyond  politic.^l  in- 
doctrination. Once  tliey  h.id  tievi  loped  ;i 
tmy  bu:  fanatically  dedicated  following  lliey 
began  the  application  of  systeniatic  terror 
to  bring  the  entire  village  under  t  jniplete 
Communist  control. 

22  October  1967.  At  2100  hours.  :i  V  C 
platoon  murdered  a  Montagnard  in  Buon 
Jat.  Dariac  Province,  after  ai-seinbling  t'lie 
villagers   for   a  propaganda   lecture. 

In  order  to  support  their  oppression  ti.e 
Vietcong  soon  began  to  ""tax""  the  village. 
That  taxation  often  ran  as  high  as  ninety 
percent.  The  V  C.  now  told  the  people  of 
Nuoc  Vang  what  crops  to  plant,  how  much 
they  should  plant,  and  how  much  of   their 
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produce   thev  were  expected   Vi  give  to  their 
'llher-Aton  " 

28  October  1987  A  VC  platoon  entered 
Plel  Or  Vlllat^e.  Kont'im  Proylnce  and  con- 
tlsrat«J  tSree  hundred  kllis  ct  rice 

7  November  1967  At  1700  hours  approxl- 
m.-xtelv  one  hundred  armed  V  C  entered 
P'.el  TYam.  Kontum  Province  ind  .ordered 
the  villagers  to  contribute  one  thous.ind 
bislcets  of  paddy  wllhln  thirteen  days,  and 
Threatened  reprls.ilg  If  the  quota*  were  not 
met 

Though  the  Vletcong  would  raJl  against 
the  Ciovemment  draft  l.iws  whii-h  conscript 
men  m  their  !^te  teens  far  ii  specified  length 
of  service,  the  Communists  take  boys  aa 
young  as  fourteen  and  hfteea  for  the  dura- 
tion The  Vletcong  method  of  procuring 
manpower  U>  swell  its  ranks  is  fairly  simple 
those  who  do  not  accept  service  with  the 
V'letoong  suffer  the  consequences  From  In- 
terrogation of  Vletcong  prisoners  and  tlocu- 
mentatlon  captured  in  7.»)ne  D  we  were  able 
to  determine  that  the  majority  of  VIercong 
"recruits"  'Acre  conilng  from  the  category 
of     teenage  orphans   " 

7  November  1967  At  160O  hours,  a  VC 
force  rnftlrrared  VI  Le  New  Life  Hamlet, 
CliuongThiem  Province  and  abducted  thir- 
teen youths 

5  November  1<>«7  At  1600  hours.  VC  kld- 
n.tped  5;x  youths  :ri-?m  Tho  Bon  Hamlet, 
Quang  Nam  Province. 

Whenever  their  demand  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, the  Vletcong  simply  created  those  cir- 
<'iimstanccs  which  provided  a  broader  base  of 
c>rphaned  teenage  Ijovs  In  1962  Hanoi  sent 
down  1.  rders  to  "set  up  specialized  units  and 
clandestine  forces  to  take  over  terror  opera- 
tions "  Since  that  time  the  level  of  violent 
acts  against  civilians  l-.as  risen  sharply  from 
ftve  thousand  a  year  to  now  well  in  excess 
of  23  000.  many  the  work  of  elite  three-man 
•cells"  that  travel  from  lob  to  Job  They  did 
their  work  well  In  Nuoc  Vang 

In  the  practice  of  jj-med  propaganda  the 
Vietcong  use  every  measure  at  their  disposal 
to  disrupt  the  ecoiionuc  mean,  over-all 
morale,  and  will  of  the  Suuth  Vietnamese 
people  '-J  rt'si?;  Ttie.r  •  fti'r".s  'juinst  Nuoc 
Vang  were  nearly  successful  The  village 
Chief  had  some  seventeen  adopted  children. 
all  under  the  age  f>f  twelve  These  were  chil- 
dren of  the  village  adopted  hy  him  because 
they  had  been  orphaned  They  were  or- 
phaned because  their  parents  had  resisted 
the  Communists  »nd  been  ellminat<?d  aa 
■  reactionary  elements  "     examples  to  others. 

7  November  1967  At  2300  hours,  a  V  C  unit 
entered  Bac  Chan  No  2.  New  Life  Hamlet. 
Klen  Ttionu  Province  and  seiaed  Family  Reg- 
istration booklets.  ID  cards,  and  ballots: 
then  ordered  viUaijers  not  tx>  pursue  their 
normal  commerce  und  activities  upon  penalty 
of  mass  slaui;hter 

24  Octi,'bcr  1967  At  1200  hours,  a  truck 
driver  was  stopped  by  three  V  C  tax  collec- 
tors for  payment  of  tax  When  the  driver  said 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  r  ix.  the  V  C  con- 
fiscated his  truck.  The  incident  occurred  In 
Tan  Ly  Village.  BInh  Tuy  Province. 

Finally  the  villagers  or  Nuoc  Vang  realized 
their  predicament  under  the  Vietcong  These 
fiercelv  independent  people,  still  fired  with 
the  will  to  resist,  decided  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  village  couocll  that  they  must  make  a 
move  The  only  avenue  of  resistance  open  to 
them  was  to  Hee  During  the  apace  of  a  single 
day  the  entire  village  led  by  Its  Chief  moved 
the  scores  of  mile*  to  their  present  s.te  They 
did  not  move  completely  out  of  the  War  Zone 
as  they  owned  land  there:  their  crops  and 
livelihood  were  there:  their  ancestors  were 
buried  there  At  least  m  the  new  location 
friendly  forces  could  gel  to  them  and,  if  they 
could  estabUsU  a  defense  for  themselves,  the 
villagers  of  Nuoc  Vang  could  wait  in  what 
fragile  security  they  could  muster  for  that 
d.iy  of  peace  they  hoped  would  come  soon. 
Immediately  upon  our  arrival  at  Nuoc 
Vnni,  the  rest  of  our  Teams  set  quickly  to 
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work  building  up  defenses  and  fortlflcatlons 
As  a  medic,  my  duties  were  of  a  dlfT«Tent 
nature  Not  only  was  I  to  provide  medical  aid 
to  my  Team,  but  I  had  the  additional  task  of 
briiiErmg  medical  assistance  to  the  villager* 
of  the  region  as  a  positive  step  In  winning 
their  continued  goodwill 

On  fpiir  second  day  l:i  Nuoc  Vang  I  slung 
my  mrdlcal  kll  over  my  shoulder  and,  with 
the  son  of  the  \  Hinge  Chl*f  as  a  medical  aid  — 
and  an  Interpreter  who  had  come  In  with 
us  I  proceeded  from  htit  to  hut  on  sick  call. 
After  having  vulted  about  six  of  these  crude 
dwellings  I  begin  to  wonder  about  the  fact 
that  In  the  center  of  each  home  was  u  pit 
about  six-feet  square  and  six-feet  deep.  There 
was  no  garbage  In  the  pits  and  the  outhouses 
were  In  the  back  I  asked  for  un  explanation. 
The  Chief's  son  tixik  me  outside  and  pointed 
to  bullet  holes  m  the  walks  He  explained 
that  since  the  village  had  rejected  Commu- 
nist domination  und  the  Vietcong  was  not  of 
sufflcient  ftrength  to  ntalntaln  tro<ips  at  the 
current  village  location,  the  V  C.  used  ter- 
rorism to  destroy  the  natives'  sense  of  secu- 
rity Every  ten  days  or  so  the  Vietcong  would 
come  to  Nuoc  V.ing  and  Bre  their  weapons  In- 
discriminately m  all  directions.  The  bullets 
would  spray  the  nuid  walls  of  the  huts,  or 
rip  through  roofs,  ur  ricochet  across  the  floor 
When  under  attack  the  villagers  Jumped  Into 
their  pits  to  get  below  the  level  of  snaall- 
arms  tire. 

1  wondered  what  It  was  like  for  {.imllles 
to  :ry  to  lead  a  life  where  every  moment  they 
stood  the  chance  of  being  torn  apart  by  gun- 
fire or  moruu  or  grenade,  as  I  lived  with 
these  valiant  jieople.  I  was  to  come  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  It  was  like 

29  October  1967  At  2110  hours,  the  VC 
mined  nnd  deitroyed  a  .school  and  h.u-assed 
villagers  with  small-arms  fijo  at  Tan  Hanh 
Village  Vlnh  Long  Province. 

8  November  1967  At  0130  hours.  V  C  forc-ea 
launched  a  coordinated  mortar,  recoiletis  rifle, 
.tnd  small-arms  att.ack  on  Nghla  Due  Hamlet, 
Cju.ing  Due  Province  Three  civilians  were 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

2  November  1907  Durini;  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  nine  clvUl.TJis  were  Injured  and 
330  civilian  homes  were  destroyed  In  a  V  C. 
niortar.  emall-arnrvs,  and  automatic  weapons 
attack  at  DhI  Loc.  twenty -three  kilometers 
west  of  Hoi  An.  Quang  Nam  Province 

I  built  a  dlspens.iry  tor  Nuoc  \  ing  and,  aa 
the  word  of  medical  aid  spread,  natives 
strangled  In  for  treatment  from  as  f;ir  away 
as  Lhirty-flve  and  forty  kllomeU'rs  They  came 
by  foot,  by  bicycle,  c.urying  their  children 
slung  on  their  hip  or  on  their  b.ick  They 
came  by  three-wheeled  Lambretta  motor 
scooters,  now  a  f.ivonte  native  conveyance, 
or  in  small  buses  that  serviced  the  country- 
wide I  soon  discovered  for  myself  Just  how 
often  the  Vietcong  used  their  knives,  rifles, 
and  bombs  on  civilians  m  calculated  acts  ot 
iiitimidauon  ■ 

With  disturbing  regulaj-ity  the  Vietcong 
were  stopping  the  village  buses  and  Lambret- 
las  on  Jungle  roads  They  would  force  the 
passengers  to  deb-irk  and  sit  them  down  by 
the  side  of  the  road  lor  a  propaganda  session. 
.Always  they  would  demand  that  the  natives 
hold  out  their  valuables  and  food.  The  VC. 
would  then  move  down  the  line  and  Uike 
eighty  or  ninety  i>ercent  of  everything  They 
did  not  take  it  all  because  so  long  as  they 
left  something,  however  small,  their  prop- 
agjjiaists  could  argue  that  they  were  tax 
collet  tors'   and  not  thieves. 

29  October  1967  At  l.SOO  hours,  a  group  ot 
VC  nopped  a  bus  between  Tra  Tan  I  and 
Tra  Tin  II  Hamlets.  Blnh  Tuy  Province,  and 
c«->nfVscat«d  food  supplies  Irom  the  i»ssen- 
cers  The  V  C.  .iLso  demanded  payment  of 
VN»6.U00     tax   ■ 

19  October  1967  At  1600  hours,  a  V  C  squad 
stopped  a  bus  on   Inlerprovlnce  Road  No.  3 
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'  Soon  we  were  treating  250  Vietnamese  a 
day  at  the  Nuoc  Vang  dlspeus.iry 


between  Vo  Dat  and  Long  Khanh,  Blnh  Tuy 
Province,  aJid  confiscated  clothing,  food  sup- 
plies, and  other  commodities  from  the  pas- 
^engers. 

If  In  a  particular  village  complex  the  peo- 
ple had  been  resisting  the  Vietcong  then  the 
bus  might  be  blown  up  or  Us  passengers 
ca|)tured  and  killed  or  mutilated 

31  October  1967  .At  1100  hours,  unc  cur.i.m 
was  killed  and  seven  others  Injured  when  'he 
bus  111  Which  they  were  traveling  w.is  wrecked 
by  a  V  C  mine  on  Highway  One.  near  Phuong 
Tay  Lai  Hamlet,  five  kilometers  northeast  ot 
Phuori5  Bien.  Quang  Trl  Province. 

31  October  1067  At  1500  hours,  eight  civil- 
ians were  killed  and  one  civilian  wvis 
wjunded  when  the  L.unbrelUi  In  which  they 
were  p.issengers  w.is  blown  up  by  a  V  C  mine 
on  Hl«;hway  Nineteen,  elRhteen  kilometers 
s:)Uthe:ist  of  Plelku  City.  Plelkii  Province 

1  well  remember  a  Ultle  twelve-year-old 
Kirl  the  Communists  had  dragijed  elf  one  of 
tlioee  buses  They  h.id  pulled  hor  around  to 
the  side  where  all  the  p.i-ssengers  could  look 
OT  In  horror  as  one  V  C  held  her  arm  and  an- 
other chopiied  It  off  with  a  machet<'  When 
I  first  met  Ba  H.al  her  mother  had  brought 
her  U^  my  dispensary  to  I.>ok  at  the  thin 
little  ctump  of  her  :irm  Ba  Hal  never  be- 
trayed the  pain  she  felt,  but  as  I  lotikcd  Into 
her  f.ice  I  saw  cheeks  stained  with  a  terror 
and  s.adness  that  millenniums  could  never 
vv.i&h  away  I  ri'menib<,>r  thinking:  What  sort 
of  medicine,  what  pill  could  I  pre.";crlbe  to 
e.ise  the  kind  of  horror  the  Communists  had 
Visited  on  this  little  girl  of  twelve?  I  was  a 
soldier,  and  I  had  seen  things  that  must 
pale  Hell  Itself  -  but  never  anythlns  like  that. 
Later  I  was  to  see  many  such  intentionally 
mutilated  children.  The  distinct  memory  of 
each  Will  haunt  my  sleep  If  I  live  to  be  a 
thousand. 

Our  Team  was  now  training  Its  first  group 
of  villagers  for  the  self-defense  corps.  The 
fortifications  around  Nuoc  Vang  were  dally 
being  Improved,  and  the  villagers  were  prov- 
ing to  be  giX)d  soldiers.  But.  until  those  de- 
fenses were  complete  enough  n  offer  con- 
stant protection,  the  Chief  slept  every  night 
in  a  ilitTerent  part  of  the  village,  or  out  la 
the  jungle,  or  in  a  rice  paddy  If  the  Viet- 
cong could  catch  him.  they  would  kill  hmi 
Just  as  they  have  killed  thousands  of  local 
leaders  all  across  Vietnam. 

31  October  1967  At  1800  hours,  the  VC 
shot  and  killed  the  hamlet  Chief  at  Luy 
Dong  Hamlet.  Quang  Nam  Province. 

2  November  1967.  .^t  an  unreported  hour,  a 
V  C  terrorist  shot  the  hamlet  Chief  at  Tan 
Hung  Hamlet,  Bieii  Hoa  Province. 

I'he  primary  t.irget.s  cf  the  Vietcong  are 
the  village  Chiefs  and  Kiders,  the  school 
teachers,  the  village  medic,  and  anyone  else 
who  might  have  something  constructive  to 
offer  the  community,  anyone  who  might  act 
as  a  cohesive  and  stabilizing  influence  upon 
those  in  every  village  prepared  to  ollcr  fierce 
resistance  to  Communism  The  idea  i.s  that. 
leaderless  and  terrorized,  the  people  will  be 
more  apt  to  follow  the  Vietcong, 

I  remember  wondering  what  the  will  to 
resist  would  be  like  in  isayi  California  if. 
In  but  one  year,  more  th  ui  two  thousand 
Mayors  and  City  Councilmen  were  shot,  be- 
headed, or  eviscerated  In  the  main  street  u' 
their  communities  and  left  with  their  blixid 
to  pool  In  the  gutter  Precisely  that  hap- 
pened In  Vietnam  last  year.  Over  the  i;ast 
decade  the  Vietcong  has  systematically 
butchered  some  fifteeo  thousand  local  c  fli- 
clals 

30  October  1967.  At  1200  hours,  V  C  t<rror- 
Ists  murdered  the  Van  Phonh  Haniiet  Chief, 
a  stui'ent,  and  a  farmer  m  Van  Phong  Ham- 
let, Quang  Trl  District. 

30  October  1967.  At  2300  hoius.  the  V  C. 
abducted  a  hamlet  teacher  from  his  home 
in  Ky  Chang  Vlll.age,  Quang  Tin  Province, 
and  shot  lum  to  death  a  short  distance 
away. 

When  we  had  finished  the  Initial  defenses 
at  Nuoc  Vang,  securing  them  ugalust  a  Com- 
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niunist  enemy  who  had  murdered  and  butch- 
ered members  or  friends  of  every  family  In 
the  village.  It  was  like  Christmas  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  rolled  Into  one.  The  grateful 
citizens  of  Nuoc  Vang  announced  a  feast  In 
honor  of  their  American  friends,  and  It  was 
.IS  II  we  had  brought  manna  to  a  starving 
people  Though  we  were  embarrassed,  we 
were  pleased— these  were  allies  of  which  to 
be  proud.  They  had  become  our  friends; 
wh.it  they  did.  what  happened  to  them,  was 
a  matter  of  vital  personal  concern  to  each  of 
us 

The  Team  attended  in  shifts  of  three,  al- 
ways leaving  nine  men  behind  to  guard  the 
I  .imp  My  turn  came  late  In  the  afternoon. 
It  w.as  Sunday,  and  I  said  a  long  If  silent 
prayer  ns  I  sat  down  at  the  head  table  and 
surveyed  the  buffalo  steaks,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  even  soda  and  beer  brought  up 
the  long  road  from  the  provincial  capital  at 
Phvioc  Vlnh.  It  was  the  best  of  everything 
they  had.  and  the  mood  was  one  of  thanks- 
giving. 

Then.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  bite  Into  my 
ftrst  piece  of  steak,  a  fierce  explosion  shook 
the  building.  I  .^^at  frozen  with  the  fifty 
or  .so  villagers,  chilled  In  silence,  expecting 
that  the  Vietcong  were  walking  mortar 
rounds  In  on  us  and  waiting  to  hear  how 
close  the  next  one  would  land.  I  hoped  to 
'lear   it,   but  expected  the  worst. 

Then,  from  outside  came  screaming  and 
loud  walling;  the  unmistakable  agony  of  a 
woman's  grief.  I  Jumped  back  off  the  bench 
and  ran  out  toward  the  screams.  In  a  hut 
on  the  far  side  of  the  village  I  found  them. 
For  the  villagers'  defiance  of  the  Vietcong, 
a  reprisal  had  been  made.  The  V.C.  had  taken 
Its  pound  of  flesh. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  perhaps  as  the  people 
of  Nuoc  Vang  had  Joyously  begun  their 
feast,  the  Vietcong  had  crept  Into  the  ham- 
let and  planted  a  booby-trap.  The  explosion 
had  torn  apart  a  four-year-old  boy  and  his 
seventeen-year-old  brother.  I  knelt  first  be- 
.side  the  older  of  the  two.  futilely  trying  to 
find  a  sign  of  life.  The  bomb  had  blown  off 
his  left  hand  Just  above  the  wrist  and  the 
hand  lay  nearby  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  I 
snatched  it  up  and  stuffed  it  into  my  pocket 
to  get  it  out  of  sight  of  the  mothers  and 
children  who  followed. 

The  young  mans  face  was  mangled  be- 
yond recognition,  his  chest,  stomach,  legs, 
and  arms  were  a  horrible  pulp  of  confused 
flesh  shredded  by  shrapnel  from  one  of  the 
Communist  countries  to  which  the  Johnson 
.Administration  continues  to  send  aid  and 
trade.  The  clamminess  and  pallor  of  death 
were  already  there.  As  well  as  I  knew  him.  I 
couldn't  even  recognize  Quang  until  his  wife, 
a  bride  of  three  months,  broke  through  the 
crowd  and  knelt  beside  me  to  cradle  against 
herself  the  shattered  lifeless  form  which  only 
minutes  before  had  been  her  whole  life.  The 
girl  moaned  a  low.  anguished  cry  as  she 
rocked  to  and  fro  Le  van  uang  would  grow 
cold  In  her  arms  before  she  would  finally 
place  him  to  rest. 

I  turned  to  the  little  boy.  his  mother 
holding  him  up  to  me— a  desperate  plea  in 
her  eyes.  He  was  alive,  could  I  save  him? 
rhe  child's  face  and  chest  were  burned  al- 
niost  black  from  the  exploding  powder,  the 
.smell  of  burned  flesh  and  hair  was  sickening. 
His  legs  and  arms  were  torn  with  ugly  holes 
seared  at  the  edges  where  hunks  of  fiery 
metal  had  pierced  and  come  to  rest.  The 
child's  chest  and  abdomen  bore  no  major 
wounds,  but  the  burns  were  monstrous  and 
the  flesh  peppered  with  t!ie  remains  of  half- 
burnt  wadding  I  took  the  little  boy  in  my 
.irnis  and,  half  running  to  get  there,  half 
•valking  so  as  not  to  Jar  that  whisper  of  life 
irom  this  tiny  body,  carried  him  to  our 
.imp.  There  on  a  make-shift  table  in  our 
tiiall  dirt-floored  cooking  area,  with  only  a 
Coleman  lantern  for  light.  I  set  to  work  try- 
ing to  draw  together  those  weak  strands  of 
life.  His  pulse  was  so  light,  so  weak  I  had  to 
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cut  Into  his  arm  to  find  a  vein  for  the  trans- 
fusion. 

The  light  went  out.  Reaching  Into  my 
f>ocket  for  a  match,  I  grabbed  the  severed 
hand  and  threw  it  aside  like  It  had  been  a 
hot  coal,  horrified  at  forgetting  It  was  there. 
The  light  was  back  on  now.  I  worked  as  rap- 
Idly  as  I  could,  cleaning,  wrapping,  bandag- 
ing— moving  across  the  broken  bixly  until  I 
came  to  the  face  and  opened  the  eyelids.  I 
knew  Immediately  that  this  little  four-year- 
old  would  never  see  again 

26  October  1967.  At  1530  hours,  a  young 
boy  was  Injured  by  a  VC  grenade  booby- 
trap  at  Tan  Hlep  Hale  Hamlet.  .\n  Giang 
Province. 

28  October  1967.  At  1800  hours,  one  child 
was  killed  and  another  injured  by  a  V  C. 
booby-trap  In  Long  Blnh  Hamlet.  Dmh  Tu- 
ong  Province. 

After  seeing  acts  of  barbarism  like  this, 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  I  be^i.n  to 
realize  something  I  had  read  about  but  never 
really  understood  before.  I  began  to  under- 
stand how  the  Communists  succeed:  how  a 
criminally  depraved  but  highly  organized 
one-to-two  percent  of  a  population  can  ex- 
tend a  reign  of  tyranny  over  an  innocent 
ninety-eight  percent  of  the  people.  We  Amer- 
icans place  a  high  regard  on  human  life. 
The  Communists  have  no  reg.^rd  for  that 
life  if  Its  elimination  will  further  the  aims 
of  the  International  Conspiracy  m  the 
slightest  way.  I  had  read  of  tlie  Commuiiists 
intentionally  starving  to  death  10  million 
Ukrainians,  of  their  butchering  25  million 
Chinese — I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  those 
were  Just  statistics  to  me  uiitil  I  got  to  Viet- 
nam and  saw  for  myself. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  no  "moder- 
ates," no  antl-antl-CommunlEts,  no  Arthur 
Larsons  or  Dr.  Spocks  or  Bobby  Kennedys  or 
Franklin  Llttells  out  there.  If  there  are.  ihey 
are  fighting  forvthe  Vietcong. 

When  the  Communists  were  unopposed  in 
their  initial  application  of  force  agaii.st  the 
civilian  population  in  Vietnam,  they  p  iiiied 
control  of  the  situation;  the  counterforce 
which  must  be  finally  applied  to  break  tliat 
control  will  now  be  far  greater,  and  the 
populace  has  sufl'ered  far  more  than  il  action 
had  been  taken  resolutely  at  the  outset.  In- 
stead of  permitting  our  military  to  go  in 
and  win  this  war,  even  now.  the  Communist 
enemy  is  given  sanctuaries,  his  major  supply 
base  at  Haiphong  is  protected  by  Washing- 
ton, his  vast  stores  and  troop  depots  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  are  placed  off-limits,  lie  Is 
given  every  conceivable  advantage.  And  so. 
It  continues — the  Communist  terror,  butch- 
ery, holocaust,  assassination,  and  mutilation 
...  all  aimed  at  the  people  of  Vietnam  by 
their  would-be  masters  in  the  pUmni.ip  rooms 
of  Moscow,  Peking,  and  Hanoi. 

The  shame,  the  awful  shame  of  war,  is  that 
It  is  the  innocents  who  suffer.  War  without 
human  suffering  is  an  impossibility.  But  for 
the  Communists  to  exact  human  misery  as 
a  tactic  is  unspeakable.  For  the  United 
States,  in  the  face  of  this,  to  perpetuate  that 
misery  by  following  a  no-win  policy  is  a  sm 
against  every  fibre  of  decency.  We  must  have 
a  decided  victory  in  Vietnam — and  soon.  A 
victory  in  which  no  Vietcong  will  dare  pick 
up  another  weapon  to  use  against  his  iellow- 
man.  If  we  allow  the  Communists  to  win  by 
defeating  us,  by  our  withdrawal,  or  by  nego- 
tiated surrender — and  they  then  achieve 
domination  over  the  people  of  that  benighted 
country, -which  without  our  clear-cut  victory 
they  will  achieve — the  incredible  suffering 
which  the  patriots  of  South  Vietnam  have 
already  endured  will  in  no  way  match  the 
Hell  that  will  follow.  If  we  capitulate,  by 
whatever  means,  we  will  have  broken  faith 
with  all  those  around  the  world  still  daring 
to  fight  the  tyranny  of  Communism,  and  we 
will  have  broken  all  faith  with  everything 
that  has  made  America  great  and  good. 

In  170  reported  Vietcong  incidents  of  ter- 
rorism, the  following  were  confirmed  civilian 
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casualties  during  this  week  ending  1 1  Novem- 
ber 1967  Killed.  134:  Mutilated  515:  Ab- 
ducted, Itift,  The  terror  is  increasing.  Con- 
firmed civilian  casualties  resulting  from  icl.s 
of  Vietcong  terrorism  lor  the  period  1  J.iii- 
uary  1967  through  the  week  ending  11  No- 
'.ember  1967  read  like  this:  Killed  :j().il: 
Mutilated.  G.361:   Abducted.  4.114. 

Just  ordinary  civilians,  these  victims  of  the 
Vietcong;  ju&t  ordinary  people  like  you  ;.iut 
your  family  That  blinded  four-year-old  i  oy 
mangled  on  a  table  In  a  cooking  hut  at  Nuoc 
V.mg  !(X)ked  very  much  like  a  four-ycar-clU 
\ou  may  know  Oh.  his  eves  slanted  and  his 
.-kin  w;\.s  a  yellow-titn;  but  he  vmis  a  climber 
of  trees  and  chaser  of  rats  and  his  grin  could 
iu;ht  up  a  room,  and  he  played  at  soldier  and 
stuck  out  his  chest  with  pride  at  praise  Irom 
his  dad  or  mom.  Just  a  little  boy.  really. 
Not  tiiuch  different  from  the  little  boys  you 
know  .■\s  twelve-year-old  Ba  Hal.  with  her 
pitiful  stump  and  terrible  memories  w.as  just 
a  little  girl,  or  the  dismembered  eight-year- 
old  son  of  my  Chief  friend  was  Just  another 
child.  Or  the  250  refugees  turned  Into  hu- 
man torches  at  Dak  Son  lii  early  December 
v.ere  just  women  and  children,  mothers  and 
their  babies. 

And  Vietnam's  a  lung  way  away,  isn't  It? 
-And  the  Conuuunists  have  mellowed,  haven't 
ti-.ey'  .\nd  the  115.000  American  casualties 
icho  h;ive  bled  or  died  there  trying  to  stop 
the  C'lmmunlsts  as  our  leaders  send  aid  to 
'lie  arsenal  of  the  Vietcong  were  expendable, 
weren't  tneyV 

.\.sk  Dr.  Spock  about  It.  Or  Bobby  Kennedy. 
Or,  better  yet.  a-k  the  President  why  he 
won't  let  our  military  win  this  war  and  put 
,i  slot)  to  the  Hell  that  Is  going  on  over 
il.ere. 

In  tiie  name  of  God.  people,  it's  time  to 
stop  fne  Communists  before  those  children 
ill  the  burlap  bags  are  our  children. 


City  Marine  Killed  in  Action 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M.^RYLANO 
ly  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdq/t).  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
L.  Cpl.  John  A.  Briscoe,  a  marine  from 
Baltimore,  was  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  tiie  courape  of 
this  younp  man.  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory, by  including  the  following  article  in 
tne  Record: 

City  Marine,  19,  Killed  in  Action — Corporal 
Briscoe  Had  Been  in  Vietnam  4  Months 
Lance  Cpl.  John  A.  Briscoe,  a  19-year-old 
marine  who  was  graduated  Irfim  Douglas,s 
High  School  in  1966.  v,  as  killed  by  hostile  rifle 
fij-e  January  26  at  Quang  Trl,  South  Vietnam. 
the  Department  of  Defense  announced 
yesterday. 

Corporal  Briscoe,  who  hoped  to  make  t);e 
Marine  Corps  his  career,  enlisted  after  his 
high  school  graduation  and  had  volunteered 
for  duty  in  Vietnam,  his  mother.  Mrs,  Dcli.i 
P     Briscoe,   taid    yesterday. 

Sne  said  her  son  had  been  in  Vietnam  since 
October  and  was  scheduled  to  return  to  the 
L'nited  States  next  November. 

TENNI.S  team  member 

While  at  Douglass,  Corporal  Briscoe  was  a 
member  of  the  schools  tennis  team  and 
earned  tliree  varsity  letters,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  described  her  son  as  ■mliit-ary- 
minded  "  and  explained,  "In  the  Marines,  you 
earn  w  hat  you  get  as  far  as  rank  Is  concerned, 
and  this  is  what  he  wanted." 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Corporal  Briscoe 
lived  with  his  family  in  the  2500  block  Oswego 
avenue. 
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HeslJM  hl»  m.'t.her  he  Is  survived  by  his 
rather  Jemtne  Drlsco*  and  a  brother  An'.hon 
I    FVmnndrn    al.in  of  Bi»!*!mor* 


Red  Flag  on  the  High  S«ai 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE.SKNTATIVE3 

Tuesdav    Januaru  JO    !9'^8 

M:  WATSON  Mr  Speaker  Dr  James 
D  At,itiri.>on.  a  disunxuished  professor 
of  Kovcri\ment  at  Cleoritetown  Univer- 
sitv.  IS  the  author  ^f  a  verv  inforrrmtive 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Security  Council's  Washington  Report 
conceminsj  the  u'ro'Alnt;  menace  of  the 
Huisian  merchant  fleet 

While  the  Soviet  Union  contmues  Its 
spectacular  rise  as  a  powerful  maritime 
'tXjwfT  the  United  states  merchant  ma- 
nne  tleet  is  faced  uith  mediocrity  as  a 
:p>ult  of  shortsighted  planning  by  the 
administration  A  necessary  part  of  uur 
iiatiunal  security  is  a  .^tronK  commercial 
tleet.  and  in  a  perceptive  manner  Dr  At- 
kinson demonstraU'S  that  we  are  failing 
t.i  attain  thi.s  noal  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  carefully  hi-s  timely  article  which 
Is  as  follows: 

Red  Flag  on  jhe  High  Seas 

THE  CFO-l>©LinC»L  rONn.ICT 

Wlihln  the  memory  of  llvint;  men,  Riis»li's 
merchant  fleet  was  .««  insignlflcnnt  a  factor 
m  world  politics  that  it  vas  '•anrcely  worthy 
of  comment  Thus  the  ^'re.it  authority  on 
sea  power.  Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mdhan. 
dlimissed  Russia's  merchant  nAvy  with  the 
observation  that  "Ruaau  has  little  maritime 
commerce  .  .  her  merchant  flag  u  rirely 
seen  ' 

Today  the  world  fcene  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent The  hamnaer  and  AicWe  llag  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  reeii  on  .Ul  tae  seas  of  the 
world  and  ;V3viet  plans  for  the  future  are 
so  .imbltiouj  that  they  liava  over  JOO.OOO 
people  enrolled  ;n  the  Leningrad  Institute 
of  Irinsportation.  the  Odessa  M  irltime 
AcaUemy.  :»nd  other  maritime  Institutes 

fYom  an  aimost  negligible  fissure  of  1  6 
million  deadwCiSfhl  tons  m  1939.  Soviet  mer- 
cnanl  shipping  expanded  to  3  8  million  dead- 
weight tjns  in  1J68  The  re.tlly  spectacular 
nalns.  however,  have  i  omc  m  this  decade  of 
the  1960's  Thus  irom  a  figure  of  4';  million 
deadweight  tons  In  1963.  Soviet  merchant 
shipping  Jumped  to  8  9  million  de.idwelght 
tftns  as  of  January  1  1965  The  latest  figure, 
released  by  Lloyd's  Register  on  October  10. 
■1967  indieaiei  that  the  USSR  added  1,125.- 
IHJO  t.ins  in  the  last  year  alone  Bnd  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  now  -lands  at  10.617.000 
deadweight  tons  which  places  It  lu  .<txfh 
rank  in  the  world  What  i-.  ?i^ninc<nt  about 
all  this  is  the  rate  of  growth,  for  onij/  five 
'jeari  ago.  the  Soviet  mere!  'Ot  tleet  r.mked 
number  fieeU'e  m  the  world' 

''While  importrtnt.  the  statistical  data  alone 
are  msufflcient  ;ifi  a  guide  to  the  future 
thrust  of  Soviet  maritime  programs  .Some 
indication  of  burgeoning  Soviet  operations 
at  sea  is  given  by  pr<.>grams  during  1966  and 
iao7  which  .ire  tUrecteu  nt  our  iwn  Western 
Hemisphere  When  the  19.860  ton  Alexander 
FHishkln  dropped  anchor  off  Quebec  City  on 
*.\pra  27.  1966.  It  was  an  historic  first.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mariume 
aflalrs  that  the  Russians  had  entered  the 
•.^ean  liner  traffic  of  th«  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Ip  view  of  some  of  the  optutusuc  pre- 
dlcuons  in  some  quarters  in  the  West  about 
future    Soviet    maritime    plans.    It    Is    also 
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wortti  I.  'fv;.'  •■-•i'  ■we  rijshkiiis  ::i  i.dt-n 
rovaKe  rnmp  ■n'.y  •■.?ht  months  af'^r  S<n'.et 
Minister  'f  Mt^  runt  M;irltif  \'li-t<ir  < '■  Ha- 
Icayev  l\ad  Mid  ll^llt  the  U  S  .s  H  had  no  in- 
tention rjf  fStAbllahlng  passenger  llne.s  aoroas 
the  oceans  \k  the  British  merchant  marine 
continued  to  decline  In  1367  and  us  the 
Cunard  Line  tle.-tded  to  give  tip  the  Brtrish- 
Cnnadlan  pft*«enirer  tmITU-.  the  55f>vleis  and 
their  Polish  partners  prepared  to  t.-ike  over 
the  British  ims.senger  iirrscnci'  The  authori- 
tative London  Daily  Te'.t-graph  stated  No- 
vember 11  1967  that  the  USSR  might 
place  a  second  new  ship  on  the  London- 
Montreal  run  and  the  Holes  plan  extra  sail- 
ings from  Southampton  to  Canada  next 
ve.ir  ' 

Even  the  St  Lawrence  Setway.  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  agrlrultunil-industnai 
heart  of  America,  the  Mid-West,  was  not 
iminuns  to  Si.ivlet  politico-economic  jiene- 
tratlon  The  New  York  Tinted  (November  12. 
19fl7i  reported  that  Peter  M  McOavln  oxec- 
utive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Maritime 
Trades  Department.  AFL  CIO  stated  thAt 
the  .Soviet  Union  made  19  \oyages  through 
the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  this  year  and  thus 
(■qiirtled  the  niimher  of  US  voyag'".'?  made 
on  that  key  waterway 

V  s  sniepiNG  liEfttNiNO  AiMtrrs  or  nationai. 
sEcu'Birr 
Mr  McOavln's  comment  that  ■  the  Ru«- 
.•^lans  have  caught  up  with  us  in  our  own 
back  yard."  that  Ls,  m  the  CJreat  Lakes  area, 
graphically  Illustrates  the  steady  attrition  of 
US  shipping  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  Thus  in  1947.  '.he  US  merchant  marine 
carried  70'  of  our  foreign  trade  while  by 
1360  It  had  dropped  to  11  r.  FlBure.s  re- 
leased In  October.  1967  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  of  the  Census  Bureau  are  even 
more  alarming  Thev  Indicate  that  for  1966. 
U.S.  flag  merchant  ships  carried  only  7  3" 
of  the  nations  waterlx^rne  foreign  trade 
This  U  the  lowest  figure  s:nce  l'J21'.  The 
US  stake  m  the  waterborne  carriage  of 
capability  goes  dowrn  In  1965  our  aggregate 
goods  continues,  however,  to  go  up  as  our 
total  of  expc>rts  and  imports  to  watert)orne 
commerce  was  427  million  t  ms  valued  at 
»32  7  billion  .is  compared  to  l'J66  w  hen  It 
rose  to  452  million  tons  valued  at  $36  9  bil- 
lion If  present  trends  continue,  by  1970  US. 
flag  merchant  ships  may  be  c.irrylng  less  than 
5'     of  our  exports  and  Imports 

The  American  shipping  decline  is  going 
on  at  the  same  time  that  Soviet  shipping  is 
forging  ahead  Thus,  .is  ol  May,  1967,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  building  or  on  order  a 
total  of  4  3  million  uins  of  merchant  ship- 
ping <526  ships  I  while  the  United  States  had 
only  600.000  tons  i  45  shlpsl  building  or  on 
order  Over  the  past  several  years,  delivery 
of  merchant  rhlps  flying  the  US  flag  has 
been,  on  the  average,  onlv  15  per  year  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  averaged  over  100  per 
year  The  U  S  -Soviet  comparative  situation 
is  basically  this  We  have  not  embarked  on 
a  ma  lor  effort  to  build  merchant  ships  since 
the  Second  World  War:  they  began  a  major 
effort  almost  ten  years  ago  and  are  continu- 
ing  to   pursue   it   with   undiminished    vigor 

COLO    WA*    tSCALATlON    AT    SEA 

On  November  16.  1967.  the  U  S  Maritime 
Admiifl^traUon  released  a  strangely  ambiv- 
alent pamphlet  on  the  Soviet  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Taking  cignlzance  of  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  state,  the  short  study  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  could  be  used  "as 
a  political  Instrument  lor  economic  pur- 
poses and  an  economic  instrument  for  [xj- 
litlcal  purposes.'  But  it  then- goes  on  i  ba4>ed 
on  a  January,  lf)67,  sUitement  of  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Merchant  Marine,  Victor  O  Bakayev  ) 
to  indicate  that  the  USSR  will  not  upset 
the  international  inivrltime  balance.  One 
might  agree  that  this  may  be  true  of  1967  or 
even  of  1988  But  what  of  the  future'  The 
U.S.  merchant  marine  has  been  steadily  dt- 
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terloratlng  And  the  British  nieri  hant  ma- 
rine—  upon  which  many  of  our  exporters  and 
Importers  have  placed  reliance — now  appears 
to  be  headed  towards  a  sharp  decline  C'l 
we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  so 
conscientious  that.  In  the  future.  It  will  re- 
frain from  t.iklng  advantage  of  what  will  bo 
a  ge<^po!ltlral  fact  of  life""  A  recent  pro- 
nouncement of  Merchant  Marine  .Minister 
Bakayev  suggests  that  reliance  on  future 
Soviet  good  will  on  the  high  seas  may  be  as 
futile  as  our  past  hopes  that  the  USSR 
wotild  refrain  from  developing  an  orbital 
bombardment  systtm  Minister  Bakayev 
pointed  otit  th.it  (August  4.  1967)  :  "You  can 
.see  Soviet  ships  on  all  the  waterways  of  the 
world  They  visit  more  than  800  ports  In  90 
foreign  countries,  and  the  number  of  them 
on  world  sea  routes  Increases  year  after 
year  ■  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  something 
that  is  cold  comfort  for  those  who  would 
rely  on  Soviet  promises  Instead  of  a  strong. 
m'Xlern  American  merchant  lU'ct  Said  he 
"Already  today  it  (Soviet  Merchant  Marine  i 
stands  on  a  par  with  the  fleets  of  traditional 
sea  countries  in  all  Its  Indexes,  and  in  tiie 
near  future  if  uUI  harp  no  rqual  competi- 
tors ■  I  Emphasis  supplied  1 

Some  indication  of  the  future  thrust  of 
Soviet  maritime  power  Is  given  by  the  escalat- 
ing Soviet  efTort  at  sea  to  build  up  the 
North  Vietnamese  American  Security  Coun- 
clls  Washington  Report  for  Augu.st  21.  1967. 
pointed  otit  that  Soviet  shipping  going  Into 
North  Vietnamese  ports  showed  a  marked 
increase  this  year  over  1966  As  of  June  1967 
the  rate  was  eighteen  ships  per  month  with 
an  additional  2  to  5  Soviet  s.itelUte  ships  per 
month  and  that  a  Moscow  Radio  broadcast 
of  July  28  had  boasted  that  Soviet  ships  left 
Odessa  "practically  every  day  with  cargoes 
for  Vietnam.  " 

Equally  instructive  as  to  the  possibilities 
Inherent  In  employing  a  merchant  marine 
presence  as  a  psycho-political  and  subversive 
warfare  weapon  Is  a  statement  made  by  the 
Cuban  Communists  In  discussing  the  policy 
of  "maximum  expansion  of  our  merchant 
fleet,'  Havana  Radio  on  November  1  IWH. 
stated  that  young  Cubans  in  maritime  train- 
ing schools  would  be  "taught  the  lant;uage. 
geography,  and  hlston,-  of  the  countries  they 
will  visit"  When  this  Is  viewed  In  t!ie  con- 
text of  Soviet  directed  and  assisted  training 
for  unconventional  warfare  In  Cuba,  it  would 
appear  that,  far  Irom  declining,  'he  Cold 
War  will  be  intensified  at  sea  during 
coming  decade 
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Strengthening  Crime  Prevention 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

IN  tup;  house  of  hf.prl.sentatives 

Tucadav.  January  30.  l'J6S 
Mr    LIPSCOMB.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  vuv. 
of  the  seriou.sness  of  the  crime  probk-in. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested m  a  step  taken  by  the  city  of  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.,  for  the  purposes  of 
btren^thenint;  it.s  ciiine  prevention  elfort. 

The  city  ot  Mo!irovia.  under  an  ordi- 
nance adopted  Dtcember  5.  1967.  created 
a  crime  prevention  commission  as  part 
of  the  city  povcrnment. 

As  established  by  the  cily  council,  the 
eom.ni^ion  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than 

I I  members  appointed  by  the  mayor,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  city  council.  In- 
cludiHl  on  the  comini.ssion  are  the  chief 
of  police,  tiie  .luvenile  olficer.  a  member 
of  the  city  council  and  at  least  eight 
other  members. 

The    comim.'-.sion    is    not    intended    to 
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take  over  city  Roverning  duties  or  re- 
.-ponsibiUties.  Instead  its  purpose  is  to 
.--tudy.  to  advise,  and  to  make  recom- 
iiiindations. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  in  its  ad- 
visory eai)atiiy  the  ciitne  commission 
shall:     » 

Clather  and  aii.ilyze  st.itistics  about  crime; 
cost  and  c.i'ploads  (<f  the  criminal  Justice 
system:  actiuire  icnowledire  :ib<5ut  tlie  pro- 
pram  and  procedures  to  hfjht  crime:  and 
ablaut  tho.se  that  have  proved  succe.ssful 
t  '.srwhere;  g.ithor  data  about  tlie  socl  .1  ron- 
liitioiiS  that  appear  to  be  linked  vMth  crime; 
and  Inforn'i.ilion  atjout  jioU'iUially  lielpful 
mduldvials  and  org. uiizat ions  in  the  com- 
munity, and  communicate  liieir  recom- 
mendations on  such  matters  lo  the  City 
Council. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  commission 
shall  appraise  the  needs  of  the  city  to 
rt'duce  crime  and  analyze  the  resources 
available  lo  meet  those  needs  and  also 
that  the  c*mmi^on  shall  make  recom- 
inendation.s  on  any  other  matters  which 
;n  it*  opuiion  will  a.s.sist  in  jireventing 
ciume.  improve  the  .social  environment, 
and  make  for  better  utilization  of  human 
resources  of  the  community. 

'Hie  ordinance  .'•pccifically  jjrovidos 
that  the  commission  i.s  not  created  to  act 
as  a  i>olice  revit  w  board  It  is  not  set  up 
to  r'vicw,  discipline,  or  regulate  the  ac- 
t;('ns  ol  the  police 

iU'tleetlnt^  tlieir  ceeji  concern  over  tho 
crime  problem,  discussions  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  a  crime  prevention  com- 
iiiis.>ion  liad  been  underway  for  a  number 
of  months  by  the  city  council,  the  city 
mana^icr.  the  chief  of  police,  and  others 
prior  to  adoption  of  tlie  ordinance.  Tliey 
were  determined  that  more  liad  to  be 
done  in  an  elfort  to  alleviate  the  crime 
jiroblem. 

Taeir  eoal  was  lo  conic  up  with  a 
means  to  assist  those  who  have  been 
cliosen  lo  povern  the  city,  lo  provide  them 
with  information,  with  ideas  and  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  their  approach 
is  the  ri.uht  one.  The  cily  of  Monrovia, 
which  is  heated  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  am  pri\  ileped  to  represent,  is  to  be 
hi:^hly  commended  for  the  lead  it  has 
taken  toward  solvinp  the  crime  problem. 

Cities  far  and  wide.  I  am  sure,  will  be 
watchinp  with  interest  tlie  results  of 
Monrovia's  crime  commission  to  see  how 
(  ffective  their  approach  will  be. 


A    Citizen   Speaks    on    Recent    Supreme 
Court  Decision 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TKNNES.SEE 
IN'  THE  HOC-rE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuptida'j.  Jcinmiry  20.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents appeared  in  the  Johnson  City, 
Tenn..  Press-Chronicle. 

Mr.  Dewey  Woods  has  expressed  many 
of  the  ihouphls  which  I  have  had  since 
the  deplorable  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  last  month,  and  the  support  of 
leaders  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
le'-'islation  to  counteract  this  decision  Is 
;:ideed  encouraging. 

Tlie  letter  follows:    | 
CXIV     -  :)9-Part'2 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thosi  CocaT  RtnJNGS 

The  Eoitob:  I  am  indeed  proud  to  say  I 
liave  read  and  re-read  an  article  in  which 
two  great  Americans,  Senat^)r  Dirksen.  Re- 
Ijubliciin,  and  House  Si)eaker  McUormack. 
Democrat,  are  going  to  light  Uie  ruliiis,'  ol  Uie 
Supreme  Court  permitliiiM:  coniimini.si.s  to 
work  in  our  defense  plant.s 

Both  are  not  only  golni;  to  t'?:ht  thus  de- 
cision but  they  are  also  poini»  to  attempt  to 
lurb  several  more  moves  not  in  the  best 
intere:-ts  of  liie  country  -  moves  likely  to  be 
made   by  the  court. 

Naturally,  I  won't  ..lU-inpl  to  speciXy 
everything  tliesc  two  grt.ii  leaders  have  iiien- 
tlonod.  I  ,ini  tp-atetul  to  know  that  there  is  a 
threat  Drmocrat  ai.d  there  is  n  prcat  Republi- 
c'ln  interested  in  tuidoing  this  1  ;.',t  un- 
.'Vmencan  rulintt. 

It  is  ridiculous  Ui  let  tlie  Supreme  Court 
get  out  of  hand,  I  admit  the  court  has  been 
ru;ht  ill  some  iiLstances,  but  I  also  i:i.si,si  it 
h;VB  been  dead  v^rong  in  quite  a  few. 

Primarily.  1  am  a  liberal.  I  favor  advance- 
ment of  Americanism,  a  victory  for  uipnity 
and  propress  in  general,  but  in  no  way  will 
I  knowingly  favor  anything  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  Nor  will  I  favor  any- 
liiing  not  in  our  framework  ol   government. 

As  il  said,  the  Supreme  Court  h.is  eotten 
out  ol  hand.  When  the  states  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  can't  make  law.s  witliout  t!ie  court 
nullifying  them,  then  it  i.s  ridiculous  t.'  have 
elections. 

Yes.  I  am  proud  of  Senat-or  Dirksen  and 
J-;pe.<ker  McCorniack.  I  am  proud  tiiai  a  bi- 
partisan stand  is  being  made.  I  will  not  make 
a  personal  decision  on  ]'.i68  until  I  see  wh.tt 
is  done  toward  overiuriiniL:  the  defense- 
plant  ruling  and  others. 

I  hope  tiiat  someone  will,  througli  Jiinniy 
Quillen  ]->erhaps.  jil-^s  along  my  sentiments 
to  Senator  Dirksen  and  .'Speaker  McCor- 
mack. 

Dewey  Woods. 

Elizabethton. 


Hearst  Junior  Diplomat  Project 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.iTIVES 

Tuesday,  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hearst  junior  diplomat  project  is  a  pub- 
lic service  youth  incentive  propram  initi- 
ated by  the  Hearst  newspapers  across  the 
Nation  in  1954.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  an 
idea  of  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  lir..  in  the  late  1930's,  that  younp 
American  stjdcnts  s'nould  be  pivcn  the 
opportunity  to  visit  countries  abroad  to 
learn  liow  the  other  half  of  t!ie  world 
lives.  Unfortunately,  the  outbreak  ol  hos- 
tilities after  turmoil  in  various  European 
countries  prevented  the  implementation 
ol  this  program  until  after  the  World 
War  II  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful 
economic  ties  among  all  nations. 

The  junior  diplomats  are  selected  from 
the  rolls  of  the  newspaper  carrier  boys 
who  use  their  newspaper  routes  as  a 
means  of  support  in  some  cases,  but  in 
most  cases  use  their  income  from  dis- 
tributing papers  to  save  for  college  or  to 
purchase  items  such  as  clothes,  sjxirts 
equipment,  and  recreational  articles.  To 
select  the  boys,  the  Hearst  newspapers 
conduct  contests  each  year  and  the  win- 
ners are  determined  on  the  basis  of  cour- 
tesy, enterprise,  route  service,  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  scholarship. 
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The  Hearst  newspapers  junior  diplo- 
mat proirram.  v^hich  frequently  has  had 
the  participation  of  non-Hear.st  news- 
papers as  well,  has  since  1954  had  close 
X:i  a  million  boys  competing  for  the  prand 
jirize  each  year — this  priz.e  beinc  an  all- 
expen.se  paid  trip  lo  friendly  nations 
i' broad.  From  this  million  boys  700  liave 
bt^n  piven  the  I'lorious  experience  to 
;,' e  llr.'^thand  the  places  they  have  re.Td 
iind  learned  about.  Cooperatin ,:  witli  the 
Hear.st  ncwspapcis  in  initiatinc  the  pro- 
pram  was  a  U.S.  airline — Trans  World 
Airlines  with  whom  Hearst  lias  con- 
tinued to  plan  overseas  trips  exceplina; 
to  areas  in  which  TWA  has  no  landmp 
liL'hts.  .Since  1954.  the.se  lucky  junior 
diplomats  have  visited  every  continent 
on  the  ■-'lobe — proups  have  visited  Great 
Britain  three  limes.  Italy  tliree  times, 
.'-^liam.  Switzt  rland,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Trance,  Australia  two  times.  Tunisia. 
.•\rucmina.  Brazil,  the  Philippines.  Fiji, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  tliis  year  Israel  and 
all  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  second  lime. 

This  year's  ti'ip  was  all  the  more 
memorable  for  the  Hearst  junior  diplo- 
mats, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Israeli 
Minister  of  Touri.'^m  and  Development, 
the  boys  siient  Christmas  Eve  in  Bethle- 
hem at  the  very  sixit  of  Jesus'  birth. 
Thty  also  atlviided  solemn  loi^h  Mass 
inuciher  with  other  VIP's  in  the  St. 
Cathr.'ine's  Church  in  Nativity  Square. 
I'lir  I.si'a',1  Mini.stry  also  arranced  for 
the  j:i;iior  diplomats  lo  be  '-'uided 
ihror^hoiit  the  Holy  Land  by  JoJinny 
Bauer,  considered  the  country's  most 
crudit-:  L'uide.  arid  he  tocjk  the  s^roup 
ihrou'^ih  liie  very  p.aths  followed  by  His 
Holuie.-^s  Pope  Paul  VI  when  he  himself 
visited  the  Holy  Land  3  years  ajo.  Tliis 
is  somethin.^  any  boy.  whether  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jew,  only  dreams  about 
but  very  rarely  has  the  opportunity  to 
.^Le  lor  liimself.  But  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, touether  with  TW.^  and  the  Is- 
rael C'rovernment  made  it  ])ossible  lor 
them  to  see. 

In  the  concept  of  the  late  Willi,'\m 
Randoiiih  Hearst.  Sr..  the  .lunior  dij.lo- 
mats  have  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  how  the  other  half  lives — the  heads 
of  slate  and  tlieir  constituents.  Boys  re- 
member well  their  meetin^is  with  youths 
their  own  a'ie  in  frank  discussions  on 
world  affairs,  in  learnin.?  native  folklore 
and  participatinc;  with  host  country 
families  and  Govenimcnt  officials  in 
n  cejitions  pnd  jjrivale  iJartios. 

That  i-s  not  all.  The  junior  diplomais 
act  as  junior  diplomats  as  they  carry 
m.essa.';;s  of  po;)dwill  lo  liosts  abroad — 
these  include  jn-csidents  and  mayor:,  con- 
p.re.>!:-lonal  kadcrs.  and  :•. riional  cliirls. 
Tl'iis  year  in  jiarticular.  the  junior  dip- 
lomats carried  with  them  and  presented 
personally  letters  from  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  from  former  Pre.M- 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  lo  Prr'.-idtnt  Zal- 
man  Shazar  of  Israel  who  received  the 
boys  and  their  escorts  in  the  oflicial 
presidential  re.sider.ce.  Youns  Mich.-.ti 
McMillion.  of  the  San  Antonio  Li-ht, 
read  President's  Johnson's  letter  wr.ile 
little  Wally  Papciak.  of  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can, read  the  Truman  mes-^ase  to  Presi- 
dent Shazar.  Ih"  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  had  the  junior 
diplomat  personally  deliver  and  read  a 
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mes3ace  of  ^rcetlntrs  to  the  Spt'aker  of 
the  Israel  Knesset,  the  Honorable  Kadlsh 
Luz.  while  he  received  the  junior  diplo- 
mats in  hl.s  Knesset  chambers  We  ^ire 
happy  to  say  that  Spt»aker  McCormack's 
letter  was  received  with  ireat  enthusi- 
asm as  It  was  read  by  my  own  Boston 
consiituent,  U-vear-old  Michael  S. 
F'cxjter,  ot  the  Boston  Record  American- 
Sunday  Advertiser  newspaperboy  uri;a- 
nl/ation  I  was  ver>-  proud  of  this  txiy 
and  his  Boston  confrere.  Jimmy  O  Bnen. 
as  they  deported  themselves  In  the  Holy 
Land,  attending'  church  ser\ices  with 
fervor  and  the  impressions  they  made 
abroad  as  they  reflected  the  best  of 
American  boyhood  and  opportunity. 
Michael  FV>ster  truly  made  a  line  repre- 
sentative. 

Livin*;  up  to  the  traditional  role  of 
American  junior  diplomat,  yountt  Foster 
served  '>n  a  v.iuth  panel  discussion  which 
was  beuu  broadcast  over  Israel's  radio 
network  and  under  the  st>onsorship  of 
tli£  Jerusalem  Post.  The  discussion  fol- 
lowed a  s[)ecial  reception  at  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Ccnty  for  Youth  in  Jeru- 
.salem  This  remaaJcable  center  attracts 
the  country's  youth  repre.sentinR  every 
religious  or  political  belief,  and  one  of 
the  featured  entertainment  for  the  eve- 
nwiif  was  a  danc-e  liroup  made  up  of 
youthful  .■Xmienians  and  Arabs  from  the 
bid  Jerusalem  area  wlio  as  young  boys 
and  ijirls  want  to  participate  m  .Ul  cul- 
tural pursuits  as  Israeli  citizens  in  the 
belief  preached  by  the  International  Cul- 
tural Center  for  Youth  tiiat  ;s  the  best 
way  for  understanding. 

When  a  .luestiun  period  followed,  the 
inevitable  subject  of  Vietnam,  our  peace- 
niks iuid  intesration  in  the  United  States 
was  brought  up.  and  as  to  whether  the 
world's  youth  can  best  accomplish  peace, 
my  youns  coii.-.tituent  Mike  Foster  quick- 
ly rose  to  driend  U  S  policy  Michael  told 
the  assembled  ituests  and  audience  on 
the  radio,  that  America's  peaceniks  are 
not  really  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
peace.  He  said  most  of  them  are  just  tO'- 
inK  to  -tet  out  of  fi?htin  ■  just  to  --ave 
their  own  .skins  and  that's  all  He  brou£;ht 
down  the  house  when  he  .-aid  that  Negro 
boys  and  ijirls  net  along  well  with  their 
white  neis;hbors — it  is  just  that  the  par- 
ents don  t  follow  the  same  habits. 

The  Hearst  newspapers,  comprised  of 
tlie  Albany  Times  Union.  Albar^^ 
Knickerbocker  News,  my  own  constituent 
newspapers  Boston's  Record  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  Baltimore  News 
American  L^'s  Anxeles  Herald  Examiner, 
San  .\ntonio  Lisht,  San  ttancisco  Ex- 
aminer, and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
together  with  Chicatros  American  and 
the  Washington  Evenm?  and  Sunday 
Star,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
public  service  youth  incentive  program 
this  year  Similar  congratulfitions  should 
KO  to  tjie  Israel  Goveriunent  Ministry  of 
Tourism  and  Trans  World  Airlines  who 
this  year  made  this  worthwhile  project 
possible 

I  am  personally  proud  of  this  project 
for  It  is  in  the  good  old  American  tradi- 
tion here  that  enables  youngsters  to  use 
newspaper  routes  to  develop  personal  in- 
centive. I  am  proud  to  .say  that  I.  too. 
once  sold  newspapers.  So  did  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Ameri- 
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cans  who  have  reached  the  heights  in 
government  and  the  professions.  Our 
good  friend,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Hubert  H  Humphrey,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  attached  letter  to  the 
junior  diplomats,  was  a  newspaperboy. 
So  was  Harry  S  Truman  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  my  DWti  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing  and  othiers  in  industry,  the  arts,  and 
scieiices — all  of  whom  started  their  lives 
as  newspaiHTboys  This  is  recognized  by 
our  men  in  the  executive  branch,  legisla- 
tive branch,  who  annually  hail  the 
Hearst  junior  diplomats  as  they  depart 
and  then  return  from  their  youthful  mis- 
sions as  junior  diplomats  in  the  service  of 
America  s  senior  diplomats 

This  year's  junior  duilomat  trip  has 
just  ended  and  ulroadv  the  Hearst  news- 
papers are  planning  other  trips  Where  to 
next,  now  that  junior  diplomats  liave 
visited  every  continent?  With  uur  sights 
now  set  for  the  iniX)n.  perhaps  that  is 
I'.ext— but  that  would  depend  on  whether 
TWA  can  ftet  landing  rights  there — 
nevertheless,  it  will  be  something  to  con- 
sider in  the  Hearst  newspaper  youth  in- 
centive programs  of  the  future — incen- 
tives to  win  college  scholarships,  co  into 
professions  and  being  inspired  to  follow 
a  1  'ath  of  public  service 
In  my  remarks.  I  include' 
First.  Letter  sent  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  President  of 
Israel. 

Second.  Letter  sent  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  American  news- 
paperboys  and  junior  diplomats  who 
look  the  recent  trip 

Third.  Letter  .sent  by  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman  to  the  President  of 
Israel. 

Fourth  Letter  from  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  jimior 
diplomats. 

Fifth  Letter  from  Nicholas  deB. 
K.ilzenbech,  Under  Secrcl«iry  of  Slate, 
to  the  junior  diplomats. 

Sixth,  Letter  from  myself  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Knesset  of  Israel. 

Seventh  Letter  from  the  Honorable 
Zalman  Shazar.  President  of  Israel,  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr. 

f:ighth.  Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Hon. 
Moshe  Kol.  Minister  of  Development  and 
Tourism  of  Israel  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr. 

Ninth  Copy  of  letter  from  William. 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  to  the  junior  dip- 
lomats. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

The  WHrrr  House. 
Wasnington.  November  16.  1967. 
H!s  ExcEULENcr  Zalman'  Shazar. 
Prf:iulent  o/   Ir'ael. 

Dear  Mr  President  Once  more  I  lake  this 
opp<jrtuiilty  to  greet  you  through  our  Ameri- 
can Junior  Diplomats  who  are  >iguiu  guests  ot 
your  country  in  u  muutfest,aii>n  o(  our  na- 
tlons  mutual   respet.-t   .uul   giKxiwill. 

In  this  period  nf  prayer,  CLPmniemorattun. 
.mU  festivity  during  the  momentous  20th 
Anniversiiry  Year  uf  the  re-esUibllshment  of 
I.iraei  as  ;i  modern  state,  the  youngsters' 
henrta  and  minds,  as  well  .>s  our  own.  will 
hark  baclc  to  the  thousands  ot  years  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Land  as  the 
fountalnhead  of  great  religions. 

Now.  .IS  the  Holy  Land  holiday  lights  go  on 
to  signal  the  start  ot  the  world's  religious  and 
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lUhtorlc  celebrations,  it  l.s  •■ur  Ic'vent  hope 
that  this  year  will  Indeed  prove  of  even 
greater  .slgnltlcance  May  It  bring  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ancient  dream  of  mankind  for 
genuine  peace  on  earth 

WUh  all  my  good  wishes  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House. 
W'a.v^inpfon   Not  cmhrr  IS   1967 

I  am  delighted  to  convey  my  warmest 
greetings  to  the  .American  newspaper  boys 
and  Junior  Diplomats'  who  have  been 
chosen  to  visit  Rome  and  Israel  this 
Christmastime 

Our  complex  society  calls  upon  matvire 
and  responsible  young  adults  to  prepare 
themselves  well  for  the  challenging  years 
that  He  ahead.  The  leaders  of  the  free 
world  -  and  civic  spirited  men  and  women 
everywhere  are  working  to  leave  you  a  bet- 
ler  world  But  our  task  would  be  in  vain  if 
It  lacked  your  support. 

You  who  have  been  selected  for  this  good- 
will mission  have  proved  yourselves  ready 
to  approach  the  problems  of  this  trying 
time  You  have  given  us  all  reason  Ui  be 
[iroud  and  to  be  reassured  by  the  qualities 
that  you  will  bring  to  your  duties  as  citizens 
and  as  leaders. 

Your  trip  IS  another  stepplngstone  In  your 
education  lur  the  future  It  Is  another  op- 
fMjrtuiUty  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  your 
own  lives  and  of  the  life  of  your  nation. 
I  know  that  you  will  use  It  well,  and  that 
America  will  benefit  by  your  succe.ss 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Independence,  Mo  . 

November  14.  1967. 
His  Excellency,   Zai.ma.n   .Sha/ar, 
President  of  Israel, 
Fmbas'.ij    uf    Israel.    Wa.'<hfigton.    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I»resident:  I  am  pleased  most 
highly  to  transmit  through  the  visiting  Jun- 
ior Diplomats  to  your  Country,  my  warm 
greetings  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
courageous  and  industrious  people  of  the 
suite  of  Israel. 

I  express  hope  that  an  enduring  peace 
with  dignity  and  justice  will  .soon  come  to 
this  and  other  parts  of  a  troubled  world, 
so  that  the  people  can  get  on  with  the  l;isk 
of  making  a  better  and  happier  life  for 
themselves. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Truman. 

The  Vice  President. 

Wa.':lnngton. 

Dear  Junior  Diplomats:  I  am  delighted  t  > 
greet  you  newspaperboys  as  you  depart  for 
one  of  the  linest  experiences  of  your  lives — 
an  educational  and  Inspiring  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land  during  the  holy  season. 

When  I  delivered  newspapers  back  In  Do- 
land.  South  Dakota,  we  did  it  Xo  c.irn  money 
for  school,  tor  our  personal  needs  and  as  a 
public  service  to  our  communliv  We  dldn  l 
dream  of  lUgh  rewards  But  by  distinguishlnR 
yourselves  on  your  dally  routes,  your  news- 
papers are  giving  you  this  magnificent  op- 
porturUty  to  see  the  hallowed  Blblu;il  and 
historic  sites  sacred  to  three  of  mankind  s 
greatest  religions  You  will  see,  too,  the  lead- 
ers of  Israel  and  the  people  who  have  broug'nt 
life  into  barren  soil  and  have  demonstrated 
democratic  spirit  and  courage  which  liave 
won  the  admiration  of  the  free  world. 

.As  you  mingle  with  the  youth  of  Israel  In 
play,  cultural  act  vlties  and  prayer  during 
the  Chanukah  seiuson,  you  will.  I  am  sure, 
further  absorb  some  of  the  qualities  tradi- 
tional to  those  who  love  their  country  and 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  In  It;  behalf 

As  Israel  celebrates  the  :!Oth  .Anniversary 
Year  of  its  re-establisJvment  as  an  independ- 
ent stat/C.  pleitse  extend  t<>  your  host*  my 
renewed  best  wishes  and  high  regard  Con- 
gratulations to  you.  to  the  Hearst  Newspapers 
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and  to  all  those  participating  Willi  iliem  in 
tills  fine  project 

?'rom  this  adventure,  may  you  proceed  to 
Iniild    careers    which    will.    I    am    confident. 
hrliig   pride   to   your   parents,  your  teachers. 
your  community  and  your  nation 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H   Himphret. 

Department  of  St.vte, 
WashiUKjton    Di  rintber  14.  1967. 
Dear  Junior  Uipiomats:   Please  accept  my 
bc"it  Wishes  l.jr  an  enjoyable  holiday  visit  to 
Kiniip  and  I.srael 

Tlie  trip  will  be  a  ini-morable  experience 
since  you  will  be  visitiiiu  two  are.-is  whose 
.innent  civlU/^ations  contributed  so  much  to 
lustory. 

I  am  coiifidcnl  that  you  will  serve  as  excel- 
lent amb.ussadors  of  goodwill  for  the  United 
States  and  lor  international   understanding. 
Sincerely  your.s, 

N'K  lioLAS  DfB  KaTZENBACH, 

Actuig  Secretary. 

U.S.  House  or  Uepresent.atives. 
Hon   K.^ni.sH  Luz. 
.Speaker  of  the  A'nc.s.scf, 
llakirya   Jerusalem. 

Dear  Friend  Liz:  It  Is  again  my  pleasure 
lo  creel  you.  my  counterpart  in  Isniel, 
tiirotich  tlie  good  t;tfices  ot  my  two  young 
Boston  coiislituentfi.  Michael  Foster  and 
J.imes  O'Brien  of  llic  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can and  .siinriay  -Advertiser. 

Tlie  boys  are  visiting  your  country  as 
members  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Junior 
Diplomats  .-is  puest-s  of  the  I.srael  Govern- 
ment Ministry  of  Tourism  and  with  the  co- 
operation t-f  Trans  World  Airlines  on  a  good- 
Will  trip.  Thi.t.  as  you  know,  is  the  second 
such  i.'roiip  and  it  has  <■(  me  to  my  attention 
that  this  is  the  first  time  tliat  a  repent  trip 
to  ('lie  country  has  been  made  within  a 
period  of  two  yei-.rs  I  t'.m  told  that  the 
rp.Lson  lor  tills  .s  the  wonderful  reaction 
the  ijovs  had  duriiig  the  1965  visit. 

I  can  well  understand  .'-uch  a  reaction.  All 
of  us  in  the  United  Slates  have  known  about 
tlie  holy  slinnes  and  sites  of  interest  to 
people  ot  all  faiths.  Some  of  us  more  fortu- 
nau>  have  seen  these  places  with  our  own 
1  VPS  and  have  m.irvelled  :.t  the  wonders  of 
uiodern  Israel — that  strong  little  h.astion 
aero,  s  the  ocean  which  shares  with  my  own 
country  the  love  for  freedom  and  democratic 
i.le.ils.  Bui  rcccKtly.  every  one  of  us  has 
read  and  heard  about  tiie  v.nlor  of  your  peo- 
ple and  their  determination  to  stay  free.  It 
iiiaUr    us    all    iiroud    ol    being    your    friends. 

During  this  L'iith  Anniversary  year  of  your 
re-establishment  .is  an  independent  state, 
we  have  even  another  reason  to  salute  you 
and  extend  to  y.u  all  our  l;csl  wishes  and 
our  highest  regards.  As  a  token  of  this  and 
;ts  a  symbol  ol  our  mutual  respect  and  ad- 
miration I  take  this  opportunity  and  pleas- 
'♦re  to  present  to  you  through  Michael  Fos- 
ter and  James  C)'Brlen  a  pavel  that  I  used 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  May  it  serve  as  a  constant 
renUnder  of  our  Iricndsliip  .md  admiration. 
M.iy  it  soon  sound  I  he  conung  of  peace  to 
your  shores  and  all  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W  McCoemack. 

Jt:i!us\:.Eii.  Noienibcr  24.  19S7. 
Mr.  Wr.Li.vM  Randolph  Ku-^r-t.  Jr. 
Hearst  Newspapers. 
Seie  York  City 

Dear  Mr.  Hk.vrst  I  lutL-i  a.dmii  to  having 
been  specially  plr:iFcd  when  I  learned  that 
the  Junior  DipIom;!is  are  once  more  to  come 
to  Israel.  We  still  remember  their  tour  two 
years  ago  and  are  irmpted  to  think  that  had 
that  not  l5cen  worth  while,  you  would  not 
have  decided  to  choose  Ii^rael  as  the  host 
I  luntry  just  two  years  later.  Certainly  nil  of 
us  who  are  to  be  involved  with  the  boys,  y^-ill 
do  our  best  to  make  this  second  tour  pleTsant 
..nd  memorable  for  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  happy  indeed  that  the  Israel  they 
will  visit  has  so  safely  weathered  what  mlglit 
have  been  a  tragically  destructive  storm.  Six 
montlis  after  the  Six  Day  War  the  boys  will 
be  able  to  see  all  of  this  historic  L.uid  of 
Israel  and  at  the  same  time  to  uitness  tlie 
Intensity  of  our  country's  struf.'glc  fur  endur- 
ing peace  in  our  region  of  tlie  wurkl 
With  all  my  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Zai  man  Shczar. 
President  iit  Israel. 

Ji:rusalem.  Noi  eiiihrr  ]',,  I9€7. 

Dear  Mr.  Hearst:  We  are  extremely  jileased 
Ihat  Israel  has  again  been  selecieci  to  host 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  Junior  Diplom:its  pro- 
gramme. 

We  look  forward  la  the  forthcomine  visit 
of  the  Junior  Diplomiits  and  a.ssure  you  of 
our  cooperation  in  order  I.)  make  their  trip 
a  memorable  one. 

We  recall  with  gre.il  pU.isure  their  first 
visit  to  Israel  and  the  excellent  impression 
they  made  on  us  as  outst.tnding  representa- 
tives of  American  youth.  Their  demeanour 
and  spirit  endeared  them  to  all  who  met  with 
them  during  their  stay,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  Junior  Diplomats  of  1967  will  liave  Just 
as  successful  tour  as  the  first  fjroup  who  vis- 
ited us  in  1065. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  livir  tour  ni 
Lsrael  will  give  the  bright  and  energetic  boys 
selected  this  year,  a  sense  of  the  strong  ties 
between  the  old-new  Commonwealth  of  Israel 
and  their  own  American  l.itlierland  whose 
culture  is  rooted  in  the  ideals  of  prophct.s 
preached  in  this  very  Land  of  Israel  .imoiig 
our  ..ncestors  so  many  centuries  ago. 

Plan.:;  are  already  well  under  to  ensure  the 
Junior  Diplomats  complete  success  for  their 
stay  in  the  Land  of  the  Bible.  They  will  visit 
the  Holy  Shrines.  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem.  Na- 
zareth, the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Net'ev.  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  rest  of  the  land  long  a.s!3ocialed 
With  the  Bible  as  well  as  modern  Israel. 

We  trust  that  your  youne  Democrats  will 
find  their  stay  here  interesting,  pleasant  and 
most  meaningful. 

May  I  again  express  to  you  tiie  sincere  ap- 
Iireclation  of  the  Ministry  of  Tourism  for  se- 
lectins  Israel  as  venue  lor  the  Junior  Dip- 
lomats' programme,  and  assure  you  of  our 
utmost  attention  and  fullest  cooperation  at 
all  t:mes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Moshe  Kol. 
.'iliJ'.i^ter  of  Devrlopmrn  t  and  T'-nnsm. 

Hearst  Newspapers. 

Neic    York.  NY. 

Dear  Junior  Diplomats:  Congratulations 
on  your  appointments  to  represent  your 
community  and  our  nation  in  a  goodwill 
Christinas  Holiday  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
Rome. 

A  few  weelcs  ago  I.  too,  visited  Israel  while 
on  a  Hearst  Task  Force  fact-finding  trip 
around  the  world.  I  find  it  difficult  to  name 
any  other  country  as  inspiring  as  little  Israel. 
Not  only  for  the  liallowed  slirines  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  sites  of  ancient  miracles — but 
also  for  the  modern  miracle  performed  so 
recently  by  its  people  overcoming  ol  greatest 
odds  in  their  struggle  to  survive. 

As  our  prize-winning  newspaperboys  you 
are  now  privileged  to  visit  liic  Holy  Land  for 
an  experience  men  of  all  religions  iiave 
dreamed  of  for  ages.  I  know  ihat  you  will 
keep  your  eyes,  cars  and  licarts  open  and 
return  home  riclier  in  knowledge,  l.ulh  and 
underst.mding — particularly  for  the  meaning 
of  devotion  to  one's  cotintry  :uid  dcmocraiic 
ideals. 

Tills  is  the  year  I.=raol  cslebr;ites  its  20lh 
Anniversary  of  its  re-esti-.bliEhment  as  an 
independent  ."Llatc.  and  the  program  laid  out 
for  you  by  the  Israel  Government  and  TWA 
asci'.rcs  us  that  you  will  c^me  b?.ck  v.ith 
plri.s.int  memories  that  v.  ill  last  a  lifetime. 
I  hopj  that  in  your  part;ciparion  and  min- 
gling   with    the    wonderful    jicople    of    Israel 
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and  Rome  you  will  be  leaving  with  them  a 
similar   line  Impression   of   American   youth. 
Extend  to  all  my  best  holiday  greetings. 
Shalom  and  pood  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

W     R     Hr^n-T     Jr 


Students,  Teachers  Would  Be  Hard  Hit  by 
Travel  Restrictions — Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living  Backs  Rcuss  Plan  To 
Attract  More  Europeans  to  the  United 
States 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

(Jt     VVI.SCONSIN 
IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mo.st  of  the 
lio.'i.sible  lovni.'?  of  le.strictlon  on  American 
travel  over.seas  would  bear  particularly 
on  .'^ttidcnt.s  and  teachei.s.  who.se  low- 
budget  vi.sit.s  to  Europe  represent  an  im- 
1)01  Lanl  part  of  Llicir  education  and  of 
the  development  of  interculluial  con- 
lact.s. 

One  til  the  outstanding  organizaliuiLs 
concerned  with  educational  travel  i,s  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living.  The 
group'.':  president,  Gordon  Boyce.  points 
out: 

Restrictive  legislation  ihreaU'iis  liie  exifcl- 
ence  ol  cstiiblisned  instilutions  like  the  Lx- 
perinient.  whose  constituency  C(jmpnses  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  receive  financial  assistance.  They  go 
a'oroad.  not  is  tourists,  but  to  live  and  to 
learn.  Moreover.  lor  years  it  has  been  our 
l>olicy  to  m.sist  mat  Experimenters  limit  their 
i^ver.se-is  tpending  to  a  very  modest  scale. 

Accordingly,  the  Experiment  .'^uppoit.^ 
my  alternative  to  le.strictioni.sni.  This 
j)i'oi50.sal  which  would  achieve  an  im- 
Iirovcment  in  the  American  tourist  deficit 
by  cieatinE  incentives  to  bnnc  an  addi- 
tional ,500.000  Euioixan  \l.sitor.s  to  the 
United  States  Ihi.';  year.  Details  of  tl'ic 
IJlan  are  found  on  pages  35  through  37 
of  the  IlEcoRD  ol  January   1.5.  1968. 

1  include  hereafter  the  text  of  Mr. 
i:'.jyc:'.s  letter: 

The      ExPERiMf:NT      in      Intehna- 
.lONAL    Living, 

I'lttney   Vt  .  January  ^.vl9G8 
Hon.  Henry  .S,  Reuss.  '     . 

Hou&c  oj  Representatives, 
W'a-ii  maton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reus.s:  I  iiave  noted  v.tI!i  cor.- 
.siderable  interest  and  enthu£ia.-ni  your  cur- 
rent e:!orts  to  attract  more  dollars  to  t.ie 
United  States  Ihrougii  the  medium  of  free 
iruvel-slamp  booklets  to  first-lime  visitors 
to  this  country,  .^s  :-n  institiition  which  for 
many  years  has  been  deeply  involved  in  pro- 
gramming for  lorrien  students,  tcacliers  .'ind 
IirofesKional  coniine  to  tiic"  United  States, 
and  which  is  ciimmiilcd  ui  tlie  maintenance 
of  a  .sound  dollar.  The  Experiment  in  Inter- 
niitional  Livme  strongly  .^uiiports  your 
tliinkins  alone  these  lines. 

Tlie  Experiment  ;.■=  [lerhap.s  unique  ;niong 
U.S.  cduc.iiional  exchange  organisations  lie- 
cause  Its  operations  involve  bringing  nio;e 
people  to  this  ciunlry  (2.800  in  lJ67i  than 
it  sends  overseas.  We  estimate  that  in  1957 
t.hese  Incoming  programs  generated  sume 
$1,2UO.OOO.  11  is  our  con.^idcred  Judgment  thai 
a  propv.:;.il  such  a.?  yours  could,  for  inst.ince. 
enable  this  single  institution  to  increase  the 
flow  of  people  to  this  t.-'untry  under  its  aegis 
by  a  third  in  the  ensuing  year. 


i:)fis 

Y"ur  approach  to  the  problem  of  climiniit- 
Ing  the  imbalance  in  uur  international  trade 
pattern  4*ems  to  me  to  be  sound,  construr- 
ilvp  tind  feasible  As  you  know  rhe  Experi- 
ment ;n  International  Living  waa  founded  in 
1  '  i2  ind  m  subsequent  years  has  developed 
;iit.>  .1  major  institution  cnrrylug  on  educa- 
tional exchani;e  prf)grams  on  six  continents, 
including  sizable  >peratloas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  \s  a  volunteer  nonpront  in- 
strument ■<{  higher  education,  we  have  long 
worked  closely  and  h.irmonlously  with  iigen- 
cles  or  the  United  States  Government  in- 
cluding the  State  Department,  the  Peace 
Corps.  Volunteers  to  America  AID  .md  the 
Pulbrlght  ;ind  Smlth-Mundt  pri>gr:'ms  As 
such,  we  feel  that  we  have  contributed  ef- 
fectively to  strengthening  .>ur  Nation  »  (kisI- 
tlon  in  the  world  Indeed,  this  may  be  the 
reason  why,  in  1965.  President  Johnson  him- 
self said.  ■Tlie  imaginative  development  of 
new  .ipproaches  to  world  understanding  is 
the  hallmark  ni  the  successful  Experiment 
In  International  Living  " 

Consequently,  we  view  with  no  sm.ill  con- 
cern .my  leglsl.itlon  which  mUht  be  ^Imed 
indiscriminately  .it  overseas  travel  as  an- 
tfther  iitathod  of  solving  the  problem  with 
which  you  .ire  ttrappUnt'  .Such  legLsUtlon 
threatens  the  existence  of  established  in- 
stitutions like  The  Experiment  whoac  con- 
stituency comprises  students  and  teachers,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  receive  hnitnclal 
assistance  They  kio  .ibroad.  not  as  tourists, 
but  to  live  and  to  learn  Moreover,  for  years 
It  h.is  (>een  lur  ;.>ollcy  to  insist  that  Experi- 
menters limit  their  overse.vs  spending  to  a 
very  modest  scale  At  the  xame  lime,  their 
presence  abroad  annually  makes  It  possible 
for  us  to  L'.enerate  .in  increasing  flow  of  dol- 
lars to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  their 
foreign  counterparts. 

Committed  iis  we  .ire  to  .svipportlng  our  na- 
tional interests,  we  look  upon  your  proposed 
plan  with  confidence  ind  enthusiasm  We  .ure 
eager  to  Ktve  our  full  backing  to  this  or  to 
.»iiy  similar  proposal  vhlch  will  at  the  same 
lime  help  meet  the  problem  of  the  dollar 
drain  .md  protect  the  existence  of  long- 
estabUshed.  uonproht  institutions  engaged  in 
low-cost  i-iternatlonal  exchanges  for  stu- 
dents :»nd  teachers  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
know  how  we  c  »n  help 
Faithfully  yours. 

QOROON   BOYCK. 

Prettdent. 


Salute  to  the   Honorable  Clyde   Eilij 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVE-S 
Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ycntle- 
nian  from  Arkansas  who  is  e.xtremely 
well  knov^'ii  on  the  congressional  scene 
retired  last  week  alter  Jo  years  ;is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Natioiml  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  I  refer,  of 
cour.'^e.  to  the  Honorable  Clyde  ElU.s.  a 
former  Member  of  ihis  body  who  rep- 
resented the  old  Third  Congressional 
Di.strict  of  Arkansas. 

On  January  15  at  the  "Salute  to  Clyde 
Ellis  Dinner."  Secretary  uf  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  outlined  the  out- 
ALinding  record  of  the  NRECA  since 
Clyde  Ellis  took  over  its  leadership  in 
1943.  Not  only  did  the  Secretary  recount 
the  achievements  of  NREC.^  under  Mr. 
Ellis,  he  also  discus.sed  the  importance 
of  direct  loans  and  the  important  role 
which  they  have  played  in  building  nu-al 
America. 


FXTI-NSION-S  Of    KIM  ARKS 

I  would  like  to  tak.  I  his  (X'ca-siun  to 
wish  Clyde  EUi.s  a.  11  m  Ins  future  en- 
deavors I  also  include  Secretary  Free- 
man's speecli  at  this  imint  in  the  Record: 
■  Sahtt.  to  Clydk  Ellis"  Dinn»r  .Addressko 

iiY    SE<Krr*av    oP   Aokici  l;  ibk   Okviule   L. 

l-TlltMAN 

When  I  received  the  invlt^iUoa  to  address 
this  'Salute  ui  Clyde  Ellis"  dinner,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  term  'salute"  was  e«- 
l>cclallv  appropriate  to  the  mati  we  honor 
here  tonight 

Let  me  tell  yo»i  why  from  deep  f>ersonal 
ex(>frlence  I  have  crouched  in  many  a  duck 
blind  with  Clyde  and  never  have  I  seen  a  nuin 
£4ilute  more  ducks,  with  more  kaIvos.  at 
longer  range  .md  with  less  effect  than  he. 

Clyde  m.iy  have  been  the  model  for  that 
*t<jry  ot  the  v;ri/.y.led.  ilend-eye  tuinler  *lio 
took  U1.S  grandson  hunting  with  htm  lor  t.ie 
first  time  When  the  first  duck  i  tone  over  the 
old-timer  blasted  ouce.  twice,  three  times  As 
the  duck  flew  into  the  distance  the  man 
watched  Then  he  turned  to  the  boy  iind 
»aid.  "Son.  you're  witnessing  a  miracle — 
Yonder  tiles  a  dead  duck.' 

Uul  that  u  nut  i>eing  fair  Clyde  Is  a  good 
tiuntlng  ,iad  iishlng  companion,  and  one.  in- 
cidentally, who  can  eat  more  buckwheat 
cakes  than  any  iruin  .viive. 

It  IS  just  that  the  old  ElUa  optimism  on 
occasion  leads  turn  to  believe  that  his  gun 
will  reach  farther  .md  hit  harder  than  any 
one  else's,  and  then  that  typical  EUlls  aggres- 
siveness takes  over  .ind  he  lets  go  .it  that 
far-out  duck  ur  ^-oose.  So  don  l  go  with  him 
If  you  woxit  to  stay  hidden  la  that  blind 
w.iitmg  lor  the  tore  hhot 

But  Clyde  never  insisted  on  sure  shots, 
and  that,  I  think,  ls  a  principal  reason  for 
the  mognlfloeut  record  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  .Association  since  he 
took  over  the  helm  in  1943,  Just  :!S  years  ago 
this  month. 

He  would  be  the  last  to  agree,  but  the 
tiaud  of  Clyde  Elila  is  in  the  lights  that  blaze 
over  rural  yards  that  once  were  dark  from 
dusk  to  dawn  -lUe  million  .if  them  .icroea 
the  land. 

rtie  hand  of  Clyde  Ellis  Is  in  the  steel  plant 
in  rural  Congaree.  South  Carolina,  and  in 
hundreds  of  uther  plants  that  oiler  new 
hope.  <md  new  directions  t<o  millions  of 
Americans  in  Town  and  Country.  U.S  A. 

Hu  hand  IS  in  history's  greatest  produc- 
tion achievement,  that  of  the  American 
farmers. 

HU  hand  li  in  electric  cooperatives  formed 
or  t>eing  fonned  in  2b  countries  throughout 
the  world 

I  personally  felt  his  hand  this  summer 
when  I  visited  the  rural  water  system  at  Slx- 
Mlle.  Sleuth  Carolina,  when  I  visited  man- 
made  Saddle  l>ake  In  Indiana,  the  farmer- 
owned  welding  '.hop  in  iouthern  lowu.  and 
the  snutU  farmer  machinery  co-op  in  Mis- 
sissippi 

Clydes  hand  today  is  almost  everywhere 
that  rural  Americans  are  using  their  povem- 
meut  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 

Tlvit  hand  is  there  not  only  because  of 
the  electrical  energy  it  helped  to  supply,  but 
also — and  1  think  this  is  even  more  impor- 
tant— 11  IS  there  bocatise  Clyde  Ellis  and 
NRECA  have  made  credit  a  respectable  word 
in  ^;o\crnment  circles 

In  a  few  moments  I  want  to  emphasize 
how  powerlul  an  element  credit  has  been  and 
can  still  be  in  bviUdlng  .America,  provided 
we  don  t  handcuff  ourselves. 

But  first  let's  take  a  look  .it  some  of  the 
things  that  NRECA  ;'.nd  Clyde  Ellis  have  done 
since  he  assumed  the  leadership  in  that  war- 
time January  25  year^s^o 

Siime  of  you  may  recall  that  shoes  were 
rationed  to  three  jialrs  per  year,  and  ration- 
ing began  on  canned  goods,  meat,  fat,  and 
cheese 

The  year  loomed  darkly  (or  rural  electric 
coo  pern  tlves. 
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Sixty  percent  of  rural  Americans  were  still 
struggling  with  kerosene  l.imps  and  Delcn 
energlzers.  and  in.ilerlals  for  line  construc- 
tion were  frozen. 

Insurance  companies  were  extremely  re- 
luctant to  write  accident  and  casualty  poli- 
cies covering  ro-op  sy.^^lems  employees. 

This  Was  the  i-lcture  facing  Clyde  EIll.s  as 
the  new  General  Manager  of  the  NRECA 
Typically,  he  charged  right  into  the  prob- 
lems The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  NREC.\ 
membership  was  called  Just  two  weeks  utur 
he  ti>>k  over  his  r.ew  Job. 

By  that  time  593  of  the  co-ops  and  power 
districts  were  members  and  the  meeting  was 
a  demonstration  of  strength. 

In  their  otllclal  action,  the  delegates  urged 
that  they  lie  permitted  to  help  In  the  nation's 
war  effort  by  making  more  rural  electric 
service  .ivallable  to  increase  food  and  fiber 
production  with  le^s  manptiwer 

They  reeded  power  for  pumping,  for  lights, 
for  milking,  for  refrigeration,  for  Irrigation, 
for  welders.  They  argued  that  without  wide- 
spread electrification  the  farms  (.f  America 
could  not  possibly  produce  the  sharply  in- 
creased volume  of  food  and  fiber  needed  at 
home  and  abroad   to  win  the  war. 

Clyde  and  members  of  the  association 
pressed  this  case  with  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  administrative  agencies  and.  as 
Clyde  recalls  it.  with  anyone  else  in  Wash- 
ington they  thought  might  help.  Help  came 
OPM  amended  the  construction  freeze  order 
that  s.ame  month,  and  Insurance,  after  a 
bitter  striipglc.  came  to  the  co-ops. 

Not  every  problem  dealing  with  getting 
rural  America  electrified  In  the  succeeding 
years  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  Clyde  and  NRECA.  but  it  wasn't  due 
to  any  lack  of  will  it  dedication  on  the  p.art 
of  either 

Marquis  Chllds.  In  ills  book.  The  Farmer 
Takri  a  Hand,  put  It  this  way:  "Ellis,  his 
staff  and  the  farm  leaders  behind  them  bring 
to  rural  electrification  a  devotion  so  Intense 
It  Is  almost  religious  in  nature  Ellis'  drive. 
coming  from  many  sources  In  his  own  back- 
ground, in  the  mainspring  In  NRECA's  strug- 
gle m  behalf  of  Its  members." 

The  cheaper  rates  i2-cent  power  In  lafiS 
compared  to  4'.. -cent  power  in  1943).  the 
farm  lights,  the  milking  machines,  rural 
telephones,  the  billion-doUar-a-year  appli- 
ance market,  the  thousands  uf  productive 
Jobs  created  are  great  acomplishmcnt.s —mag- 
nificent .accomplishments. 

But  there  i3  a  spin-otl  here  that  stands  on 
it-i  own  as  a  magnificent  accomplishment,  one 
that  Is  not  measured  In  miles  of  lines  or 
numbers  of  f.irms.  It  is  the  demonstratioji 
that  the  proper  use  of  credit  can  unleash 
dynamic  forces  of  development  In  Town  .ind 
Country.  V.S  A. 

Ttie  use  of  government  credit  was  applied 
to  the  monumental  task  of  energizing  a 
blacked-out  town  .ind  countryside,  and  in 
one  generation  it  has  revolutionized  rural 
life.  Today.  98  4  percent  of  our  farms  .ire 
served  by  central  st.itlon  electric  service. 

It  resulted  In  the  formation  of  dynamic 
rural  corporate  organizations  that  have 
chalked  up  the  finest  loan  repayment  record 
in  the  history  of  banking. 

And  everyone  lias  profited:  country  .Vmer- 
Ica.  small  town  America  and  city  America. 
which  reaps  the  benefits  of  rural  produc- 
tion— and.  contrary  to  ihe  gloomy  predictions 
of  those  wlio  tried  to  block  REA  35  years  a^o, 
the  government  is  getting  its  money  back— 
with  interest. 

Since  1935.  $5  3  billion  have  been  advanced 
in  PEA  loans:  $18  billion  have  been  paid 
back,  plus  Interest,  and — listen  to  this — 
$306  million  of  this  has  been  paid  bock  i>i 
adi  ance  of  the  due  date. 

Total  losses  on  this  $5.3  billion  Investment 
in  rural  America  since  the  program  bc^.ui 
have  been  44  not  million— but  44  thousand 
dollars,  involving  two  co-ops.  And  one  c>i 
these  was  a  small  co-op  oil  the  coast  of  North 
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Carolina  that  was  wiped  out  by  a  hurricane 
111  the  '40s 

Now  with  this  clr.iniatic  .iccomplishment 
belore  ils.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  .i  big  ques- 
iioii,  a  question  I  hope  you  will  tliink  about 
when  you  UMve  here  tonight 

.■\re  we  applymp  tills  blueprint  lor  progress. 
this  primer  r^n  credit  to  the  unmet  challenges 
if  Town  and  Country  .'Vnieric:!'' 

Have  we  :ipplled  It  to  t'nc  3  9  million  sub- 
.  T.iudard  homes  of  rural  America? 

Have  we  applied  it  lo  I  lie  (.rulliod.  eroded 
l.ind',' 

H.ive  v.-e  .ipplied  it  to  the  4:}, 000  small 
[owns  that  l.ick  a  sewer  system'.' 

H.ive  we  applied  it  to  the  33.000  rural  com- 
muuiMes  th.it  l.ick  a  central  viater  system?  - 
to  the  l.irm  liouse-  a  house  that  I  have 
seen — were  water  is  hauled  a  mile  .'tiid  stored 
in  a  barrel'' 

I  resrret  to  s.iy:   We  have  not    But  why? 

In  l.irpe  part  we  luive  not  made  optimum 
use  of  this  import. lilt  key  to  improving  the 
(|Ualily  of  .'Vmeric.in  life  bec:uise  of  a  Federal 
system  that  insists  on  recording  loans  made 
directly  from  a  Federal  aeeiicy  to  iiulivkluals, 
associations  or  ttroups  on  lUs  books  as  if  they 
were  expenditures  from  the  treasury — nhcri 
tHcy  are  not. 

This,  to  me.  is  one  of  the  most  iriistr.iting 
paradoxes  of  our  time. 

I  know  ol  r.o  bank,  no  business  that  trcits 
.1  liisbiirspnient  ot  lunds  lor  investment,  a 
loan  to  a  creditable  borrower,  a.s  an  operat- 
ing expense  -but  the  Federal  Ciovernment 
does. 

On  the  other  liand.  by  Federal  rules,  a  loan 
.iisured  by  a  Federal  agency — a  loan  which 
;  he  Federal  Government  gutiranlees  will  be 
p.r.d— is  7!of  an  expenditure. 

But  insvired  loans  fall  short  of  Town  and 
Country  needs.  Tliey  usually  .ire  svibject  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  I'Kal  credit  market,  x5 
the  supply  of  money  at  the  local  bank — a 
b.ink  which  perhaps  has  no  funds  to  tie  up 
ill  long-l-erm  investment. 

rown  and  Countrv  community  develop- 
ment leaders,  with  bankable  plans  for  sound 
projects  for  solid  romniunity  erowth.  need 
somewhere  to  turn  for  funds  they  can't  Ixir- 
row  at  home- 
Unfortunately.  ..ir  too  few  today  can  turn 
to  the  direct  Federal  loan.  They  are  shut  out, 
their  projects  cut  down  by  a  Jantis-like  pro- 
cedure llial  liKiks  at  hians  two  ways. 

This  simply  doesn't  make  .sense.  As  any 
Inismessman  or  banker  knows — as  all  REA 
borrowers  know — .t  loan  Irom  anyone  to  any- 
body for  any  purpose  is  merely  the  temporary 
exchange  ot  one  xsset  i  money  i  lor  another 
.isset  I  notes.  mortgage.s.  collateral,  and  so 
forth.  I 

If  It  is  a  sound  loan,  and  the  borrower 
conducts  a  sound  operation,  the  loan  will  be 
repaid — with  interest — and  the  lender  will 
be  restored  to  his  original  liscU  jjosition. 

In  many  States  and  cities  of  the  TJnited 
states — .md  even  in  .some  of  the  so-called 
less  {leveloped"  countries — the  government 
bookkeepers  treat  povernment  loans  for  what 
they  are:  capital  investment.s  that  are  self- 
Uquidatiiig.  or  repayable 

But  in  the  Federal  Goveriiinent  we  con- 
tinue to  insist  -contrary  to  conimon  sense 
.it  best,  and  with  an  almost  lunatic  fanati- 
cism at  worsts— th;it  loans  be  treated  as  budget 
expenditures  and  loan  repayments  as  receipts. 
wuh  the  net  ditlerence  charged  or  credited 
lo  the  public  debt 

In  a  growiiig  economy,  with  a  growing 
need  for  and  tise  oi  credit,  this  means  that 
in  any  giveii  tiscal  year  loan  outlays  will 
exceed  repayments  ot  previous  loans.  This  in 
turn  means — under  present  jiractices — a  net 
ciiarge  to  the  public  debt,  which  it  should 
not  be.  The  end  result  is  an  artificial  con- 
straint on  the  totiU  availability  of  govern- 
■iient  credit  in  any  given  tiscal  year. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Commission  on 
budget  Concepts  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  last   year  would   resolve  this  prob- 
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lem  for  us  once  and  for  all.  Their  recent 
report  did  address  itself  to  Federal  lending 
at  some  length — but  their  recommendations 
stopped  short  of  advocating  a  b;vsic  change 
in  the  bookkeeping. 

They  recommended  that  the  Federal 
budget  at  least  separate  lo;uis  Irom  other 
expenditures — so  that  the  jniblic  cm  see  the 
subtotals.  And  they  would  show  the  net  dif- 
ference between  loans  made  .md  l(i:ms  re- 
paid. But  they  would  still  add  that  "net" 
dilference  to  the  gr:ind  totals  for  the  budget 
and  charce  lor  tredit  i  tl-.c  dillerence  to  the 
imblic  debt. 

Losse.s  on  loans,  iiitirist  dillerentials, 
would  be  carried  m  the  i.per.uiug  expense 
part  of  the  budget,  not  the  lenduiL'  j)art. 

So  the  fundamental  problem  remains — 
tliough  recommendations  ol  the  Commission 
will  help  improve  the  debate  somewhat  by 
highlighting  the  numbers  a  little  more 
clearly. 

But  I  propo.se  that  we  sto])  dcb:itiiisi,  I 
l>ropose.  and  I  urge  every  one  oi  you  here 
tonight  to  propose,  that  we  eliminate  this 
handicap  to  development  now.  that  we 
change  this  archaic  bookkeeping  system  so 
Lhat  our  national  growth  will  be  helped,  not 
hindered. 

If  yoti  have  any  doubts  .ilxnit  what  cm 
be  done  wnth  the  direct  lo.m.  I  call  your  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  repayment  record 
under  REA.  and  to  the  gains  of  CIvdc  Ellis 
and  NRECA  tinder  this  prour.mi  :ind  io-r  this 
Nation. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  nic — I  :;m  not 
pessimistic.  There  is  exciting  i)rogros,s  in 
Town  and  Country  U.S.A..  but  it  is  procress 
In  halting  steps  when  measured  aiiainst  the 
task — iirogress  that  .should  come  in  giant 
strides,  and  that  could  come  m  giant  strides 
if  we  took  out  of  our  boots  some  of  the  lead 
weights  that  we  ourselves  have  put  there, 
and  started  realizing  the  'jie:it  [potential  of 
government  credit. 

Everyone  here  is  .iware  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  tliis  Nation  faces  is  rural- 
urban  imbalance.  We  have  jiermitted  jieople 
to  be  literally  driven  by  econoniic  necessity 
to  the  big  city,  all  too  oltcn  into  the  giiettos. 
This  very  night  the  jieople-space  equation 
cries  for  attention  as  we  se.irch  for  :i  na- 
tional policy  for  rural-urban  balance  rather 
than  continuing  to  squeeze  more  and  more 
people  onto  less  and  less  space. 

But  as  I  said,  all  is  not  ble.ik.  There  is  rea- 
son for  cautious  optimism  that  an  important 
change  is  beginning. 

Efforts  by  Clyde  Ellis  and  NRECA.  the 
USDA  and  millions  of  people  :ill  over  this 
land  to  build  up  Town  .md  Country  US. .A. 
appear  to  be  getting  some  results. 

A  recently-released  Census  study  shows 
that  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  growth  of 
metropolitan  areas — that  is  cities  ol  more 
than  50.000  and  their  surrounding  terri- 
tories— is  slowing,  while  the  percentage 
growth  of  non-metropolitan  .ireas  — Town  ..iid 
Countrv — is  increasing. 

Metropolitan  areas  tire  still  growing  f.ister 
than  non-metro  areas,  but  the  gap  is  n;ir- 
rowing. 

It  is  also  significant  th.it  ne'A'  jobs  in  cities 
of  under  25.000  have  been  increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
over  the  past  few  years.  In  the  decade  of  the 
50's.  new  Jobs  in  these  small  cities  and  rural 
areas,  grew  at  about  2  percent  a  ye.ir--;ibout 
the  national  average.  But  from  1962  to  '66  em- 
ployment grew  at  about  4  percent  a  year, 
higher  than  the  national  average  ;ind  that 
of  metropolium  areas. 

In  the  1950's.  Town  and  C' uiury  had  about 
17  percent  of  the  Nations  job  tirowth.  In 
1962  to  '64  this  grew  to  ttboot  2,5  jjcrcent  -  up 
ataovit  half. 

Increasing  activity  by  local  le.iders  in  self- 
help  programs  shows  up  dramatically  in  the 
expansion  of  USDA  Town  and  Country  pro- 
grams. 

Funds  to  build  the  basic  water  and  sewer 
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facilities  a  community  needs  to  attract  in- 
dustry have  gone  irom  less  than  $1  million 
in  1960  to  $22  million  this  year.  The  num- 
ber of  jieople  helped  each  year  has  grown 
from  20.000  to  more  than  a  million. 

Loans  for  private  homes,  migrant  hibor 
hotismg  and  Senior  Citizen  hou,-ing  have 
increased  13-fold  since  19G0,  :rom  about 
$40  million  to  more  than  hall  ;i  billion  dol- 
l:irs  a   \ear 

.^ince  the  ].)assagp  ol  the  Economit  (ippir- 
tunlly  Act  in  1965.  some  45.000  Individual 
.md  group  loans,  totaling  *96  million.  li;i\e 
gone  tiirectly  to  the  poor,  giving  these  lam- 
ihes  a  means  to  raise  their  income.-; 

In  tJie  Deptirtment.  we're  iiUograting  c  in- 
serv.itioii  with  economic  development 
through  Resource  Conservation  and  lie- 
\elopment  jirojects.  .Seven  years  ago  we  did 
not  have  one  .such  project  in  the  United 
suites.  Now.  41  have  been  .ipproved  lor 
planning  and  operations  embracing  100  mil- 
lion acres — tm  area  almost  the  size  of  Iowa. 
Illinois  and   Wisconsin   combined. 

Eacli  of  these  projects  conserves  natural 
resources  in  an  integrated,  well-planned 
manner;  each  brings  Jobs  to  local  commu- 
nities, conserving  the  human  and  economic 
base  of  rural  America 

.Seven  yetirs  ago  there  were  :!12  Water- 
."hcd  iirojects  approved  lor  operations:  now 
we  have  827  Multi-purpose  jirojects  have 
increased  irom  95  to  4:59. 

.--nice  the  advent  of  C'.reensptui  in  196:?,  ih.e 
.•\gri(  ultiire  Department  has  been  able  to 
make  139  grants  in  27  .St.ites  to  set  up  parks, 
wildllle  s.mcluaries.  hunting  :ircas  .ind  wa- 
ier-ba,=ed  rocretition.  We  have  lo.ined  461  mil- 
lion t  )  rural  communities  to  develop  utitdoor 
recreation  areits  that  add  to  the  altraclivc- 
iie:is  of  the  community  tiiid  encourage  the 
location  of  new  business  and  industry. 

This  then  is  the  \ision  of  Clyde  Ellis  now 
proving  Itself. 

Clydes  perspective  of  the  future  and  his 
forceful  le.idcrship  is  iielping  ^i  make  his  vi- 
sions  realities  brings  to  mind  this  quotation: 

"A  vision  without  .i  task 
I,-^,  a  dream. 

.■\  t.usk  withotn  a  vision 
Is  drudgery 

But  a  vision  and  a  t:isk 
Are  the  hope  i!   tiie  world." 

Fortunately  for  .■^mcric.i— rural  and  ur- 
ban—today IS  for  Clyde  Ellis  commencement 
day,  not  graduation  day  Fortunately,  lor  all 
of  us,  he  will  contmtie  to  be  Mr.  Rural  Elec- 
tnhcation.  still  taking  those  optinUstic.  ag- 
gressive long  shots:  I  close  my  part  ol  this 
testimonial  jjrogram  tonight  by  announcing 
that  Clyde  Ellis  has  accepted  an  appointment 
to  my  Ktatl'.  He  will  serve  as  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
special  emphasis  on  .building  Town  and 
Country  U.S.A.  so  rur.il-urtaan  balance  c;in 
becLime.  like  rural  fIeciri!ic:itioii.  not  .<■ 
drcini,  but  a  reality 

Clyde   well  omc  aboard. 
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Mr.  BO'W.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  A. 
Sturrett.  county  cnpineer  of  Stark 
County.  Ohio,  spoke  about  highway 
.safety  on  secondary  loads  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Road  Build- 
ers A.ssociation.  and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  offered  some  original  thinkinp  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  aid  that  deserves 
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Ihe  aOentliin  of  k-k-lslalors  and  public 
officials  fvpn-where  Mr  Sturrett  iKAnis 
out  how  Federal  iud  may  dLstort  the 
balance  that  should  be  maintained  lu 
local  project.s.  err_>de  '.Kcal  respiin-slblUty. 
and  create  new  problems  that  localities 
cannot  afford  to  correct.  I  commend 
these  remarks  to  you  as  follows: 

HicHWAT  SA>TrrY   IN  .SEroNO*«T  Roads 
(Adclr«w  to  American  Rfxicl  BiUlders  Conven- 
venUon      by     Joseph     A      Sturrett.     Stark 
County  Engineer.  Cmton.  Ohloi 
My   topic  ot   diaciLiaion   today  deals   with 
highway  safety  on   the  secon<l&ry  roada  and 
Its  relationship  with  pollUcal  policy. 

.\:tho>iKh  we  .Ul  strongly  fav-cir  the  build- 
ing or  better  lUghways.  I  feel  just  ru  5tn;)ngly 
.ucfunsl  the  jx^llcy  "(  i;mntlng  a  decade  of 
first  priority  to  :i  single  federiJ  highway  sys- 
tem; moetiy  on  new  location,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  serve  only  20";  or  the  highway 
users 

The  ;:reat  consumpf.lon  of  'Une  .i.nd  money 
aee<lMl  for  the  interstate  system  has  led  to 
.  a  dangerous  neglect  of  the  exlsUng  routea 
and  i  tremendous  loss  of  life  luid  prop- 
erty. A  correlation  can  be  drawn  with  thl« 
policy  and  the  nrian  who  came  home  to  And 
his  house  on  Are  with  his  fajully  still  within 
It:  and  he  proceeded  to  build  n  new  house 
on  new  location  without  putting  out  the  tire 
or  saving  his  family. 

I  dont  think  the  Congreas  Intended  fo  pro- 
mote negllcrer.ce  by  enactment  of  the  Hish- 
way  Act  V>f  ll>5«.  I  do  not  think  the  Con^resa 
intended  to  relieve  'he  states  of  their  basic 
reaponsl  bill  ties   to   the   existing   system,   but 
this   is  exactly   what   is   happening  In  Ohio. 
With  every  mile  of  new  state  hlghwny  con- 
struction,   the    old   state    routes    .ire    "Jour- 
nallzed"  over  to  locai  governments  without 
any  compensation  to  them    It  is  no  wonder 
that  Ohio,  which  leads  in  highway  ix>nsuuc- 
,tlon.   ts  .U.'O  .(jnong   the  leaders  In  hlchway 
tra«edlee    The  old  'killer'*  ro»d«  which  have 
been  all  >uit  foxt:otten  in  the  light  of  oiu-  four 
lane  super  highways  are  stlU  with  us.  They 
have  not   lieen  plowed   under  and   they  still 
have  the  narrow  bridges,  the  blind  hills,  the 
dangerous  curves,  and  impreslble  flghi  dis- 
tances. Utcklng  In  tx>th  legislation  and  funds, 
county  i.'o^-rnment  can   .>iilv  resort  to  long 
ran^e  programs,  during  which  time  valuable 
funds  Me  wasted  "n  repetitive  maintenance. 
In  view  of  :U1  the  crowth  factors  affecting 
our  local  communities  it  would  be  suicidal 
to   neglect   these  secondary   ronds   until   the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  svstem  In  1972 
or  the  freeways  m  IL'80  or  alter.  The  Ineffl- 
ciencles   and    losses    from    the   disorder   and 
Congestion  of  tri\rac   m  many  of  our  urban 
areas   far   outweighs   the   ndvantages   nf   the 
few  mUes  uf  interstate  highways  *hlch  pasa 
through  them. 

To  promote  highway  sjifcty  most  county 
engineers  without  c.-ipltal  improvements 
funds  miLSt  Uic  a  legally  approved  system 
of  stgiung  Signs  are  no  match  to  the  ele- 
ments of  tog  .and  darkness,  rain  and  snow 
and  sleet  These  signs  which  warn  cf  danger 
are  a  product  of  law  to  save  h;u"nUes8  those 
in  government  but  no  guarantee  lo  do  the 
same  for  a  driver  in  a  su'jw  »torm. 

Although  engineers  in  secondary  highway 
administration  have  been  critical  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  highway  revenues,  their  criti- 
cism has  never  been  lacking  for  recommen- 
dations At  our  1964  :iniuial  convention  In 
Tucson.  Arizona.  It  was  pleaded  that  we  seek 
a  better  balance  to  the  construction  of  the 
interstate  system  with  the  secondary  routes, 
It  was  fHjlnted  out  that  failure  to  do  so 
W'luid  result  In  the  paradox  of  building  the 
world's  greatest  highway  system  without 
solution  to  highway  safety. 

TRAFFIC    DEATHS    INCREASE 

Since  that  convention,  our  traffic  re<-ords 
have  borne  out  this  truth  and  dictates  that 
something  Is  not  right.  Since  then  our  an- 
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nual  rate  of  traffic  deaths  .'i.iw-  ;:,it.'ii,--.'<1  tjy 
10.000  and  now  toUtls  nvri-  'nui  .:i  o"0  ii:d 
It's  going  to  get  worse  If  we  pr^jei  t  this 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  policy  Into  the  next 
decade,  more  than  half  a  million  people  will 
perish  on  '>ur  highway  systems  and  15  mil- 
lion more  will  suffer  disabling  injuries;  and 
the  property  damage  will  exceed  twice  the 
coAt  of  building  the  interstate  system  I  be- 
lieve that  a  proper  balance  to  all  highway 
construction  could  reduce  these  figures  by 
25  percent. 

I  have  heard  it  said  cvt  Interstate  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  that  this  system  has  already 
saved  ;).000  lives  during  the  past  year.  You 
may  hear  It  repeated  at  this  convention  The 
question  now  arises  as  to  who  shall  be  ac- 
credited for  the  Increase  "f  4.000  lauiules 
during  the  .-.ame  year  We  have  two  i,-roups 
of  thought  on  this  question  both  of  which  plctuae. 
contradict  one  another.  One  group  Is   naive 
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plan  '-if  action  shall  we  recommend  to  them'' 
We  could  ask  tor  a  l.u-ger  share  of  the  cur- 
rent highway  revenues,  or  we  could  request 
an  increase  of  fuel  taxes  rpecially  earmarked 
t..  cunty  roads:  but  all  this  would  only  lead 
to  endless  debate  and  controversy.  Inas- 
much that  I  have  made  some  strong  allega- 
tions It  IS  only  fair  that  I  propose  a  better 
way.  First,  in  spite  of  this  paper.  1  recognl/e 
that  state  and  federal  highway  administra- 
tors are  only  doing  their  jobs;  .md  doing  it 
very  well  In  the  national  interest  Our  only 
gripe  is  that  they  m.ike  no  allowance  for  <nir 
position.  Secondly.  I  am  very  much  annoyed 
at  criticism  leveled  at  the  lYesident  lor  .^ll 
the  things  that  CO  wrong  at  the  lix;al  level. 
I  would  profKtte  that  we  take  an  objective 
and  comprehensive  look  at  our  local  prob- 
lems,   not    Just    highways,    but     the    whole 
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and  the  other  is  rationalizing  Tlie  first  group 
tire  those  who  apply  statistics  to  prove  that 
only  2  lives  are  lost  for  each  100  million 
miles  of  travel  on  intersute;  while  10  4  lives 
are  loat  on  off  routes  for  the  same  travel. 
Prom  these  figures  I  would  think  that  here 
is  definite  proof  of  deficiency  alone  taking 
an  extra  8  lives  on  the  off  routes,  but  the 
second  group  dijcsn't  think  so.  During  the 
past  year  their  efforts  have  focused  upon 
laany  varying  aspects,  such  as  salety  belts, 
driver  inspection,  law  enforcement,  tlrivers 
license,  vehicle  inspection,  alcohol  tests,  and 
even  automobile  manufacture.  If  we  are 
going  to  use  statistics,  then  we  must  place 
all  our  drivers  and  automobiles  Into  one 
common  denominator  and  look  for  truth.  The 
fact  will  then  lemaui  that  this  Is  the  txme 
driver  and  the  same  vehicle  which  travels  so 
safely  on  interstate  but  nnds  himself  In 
danger  on  the  off  routes,  mostly  because  of 
highway  deficiency. 

(111.  NTY  r.OAUS  NECLtcrEO 

You  have  often  heard  the  term  of  feeder 
route"  as  applied  to  the  function  "f  certain 
roads  as  feeders  to  super  hlghwavs  In  my 
experience  this  is  a  mls-nomer  The  Inter- 
state super  highway  Is  really  the  feeder  Inas- 
much that  It  gusnes  its  great  volumes  of 
traffic  Into  the  deficient  areas  at  certain 
polnw.  This  is  where  the  trouble  begins  and 
the  exposure  to  highway  danger  is  10  times 
creater.  Tills  is  where  a  driver  leaves  a  high 
speed  facility  and  suddenly  finds  himself 
iiuxed  wuh  slow  moving  local  tratlic  on  nar- 
row and  congested  roads  Eventually  this 
congestion  causes  a  complete  i disruption  of 
the  normal  traftic  patteri^s  over  a  wide  area: 
this  in  turn  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the 
esthetic  values  c>f  many  residential  and 
school  areas  Many  of  these  local  roads,  never 
built  for  the  heavy  loads  of  interstate,  are 
being  severely  damaged  by  this  movement. 

We  in  the  engineering  field  often  u.se  the 
so-called  berent-coet  analysis  In  irder  Ki 
Justify  certain  projects  or  to  establish  priori- 
ties, and  which  dictates  that  the  firtt  war- 
rant for  hKrhway  construction  is  based  on 
tratSc  use  But  counties  do  not  have  the 
llnailcln;;  nor  the  political  Influence  to  apply 
this  formula  even  though  a  county  road 
carries  more  ;ind  heavier  trafBc.  The  fame 
data  which  Justifies  interstate  highways  is 
meaningless  f-ir  county  systems  because 
highway  problems  have  fallen  Into  separate 
and  distinct  domains  of  Interest.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Roads  Is  Intensely  interested 
In  fomplellon  of  the  interstate  system,  while 
the  states  m  .iddltion  to  Interstate  are  Inter- 
ested !n  building  their  own  freeways  In 
Ohio  .\ll  of  this  is  being  done  with  callous 
disregard  for  the  county  systems:  not  only 
by  transferring  defective  state  mileage  to 
them  but  by  neglecting  to  provide  increased 
revenue  needed  to  sulve  the  original  Im- 
possible highway  problem. 

Most  county  engineers  have  known  the 
key  for  highway  s.ilety  for  many  years  Our 
message  has  simpW  not  gotten  through  to 
the  right  people;    aad  If  It  ever  does  what 


T.-.ke  a  good  look  at  our  Elums,  lair  air  and 
water  pollution  and  all  the  rest,  and  try  to 
understand  how  It  all  came  about.  You  will 
see  that  we  are  slowly  and  surely  becomlnc 
a  nation  of  beggars:  and  depending  upon 
someone  else  to  do  our  Job.  For  too  mam 
years  local  government  has  been  asleep.  Thi 
evils  of  Impassive  public  acceptance  of  events 
during  the  past  30  years  are  now  resting  cii 
the  doorstejJS  of  every  American.  The  failure 
uf  local  governments  to  provide  for  thr:r 
own  needs  over  the  years  has  led  to  an  ever 
mcre.aslng  participation  of  federal  govern- 
ment Into  local  affairs.  We  are  now  in  crlns 
m  almost  every  facet  of  government.  We 
refused  to  tax  ourselves  so  Uncle  Sam  did 
It  for  us;  and  this  h.-is  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  The  one  hitch  to  this  is  that  he 
doesn't  give  our  taxes  back  to  us  unless  we 
qualify,  and  fill  tut  papers,  and  match  what 
they  give,  and  follow  their  rules  Even  then 
we  can  never  get  it  all  back  because  Uncle 
Sam  spreads  it  around:  even  into  areaa  where 
It  W.1S  not  collected. 

.\ni/ther  hitch  is  that  a  big  chunk  of  these 
taxes  are  used  for  administration  and  plan- 
ning. We  are  now  pushing  pencils  Instead 
of  shovels  and  depending  cm  government  to 
do  our  thinking.  The  rank  and  file  of  cur 
communities  have  been  lulled,  by  promises, 
with  a  secure  concept  that  somebody  Is  do- 
ing the  Job.  They  have  heard  the  dreamers 
and  planners  talking  of  the  shocking  pink 
roofs  and  town  houses  and  the  wonderful 
world  of  tomororw:  but  they  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  basic  needs  for  our  kind  of  civ;!;- 
zatlon.  While  they  are  dreaming  we  are  con- 
cerned with  raw  sewage  that  pollutes  our 
streams;  garbage  that  Utters  our  countryside 
roads;  and  ;ai  impossible  roadway  system,  .■'.s 
crisis  develop,  these  people  are  slowly  learn- 
ing that  nobody  is  doing  the  Job.  They  will 
so<5n  realize  the  utter  impossibility  for  It  to 
be  done  by  federal  or  state  government 
Slums  and  urban  blight  are  developing  mere 
rapidly  today  alter  many  years  of  federal 
assistance:  the  ultimate  conclusion  will  !  c 
that  it  can  and  must  be  done  by  the  local 
community. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  sincere  Intcrc  t 
of  the  President  In  highway  safely  and  t:.L- 
uncertainties  developing  In  local  communi- 
ties, I  believe  he  would  be  more  fully  ad- 
vised by  taese  aspects  to  the  problem.  I  1  -- 
Ueve  It  is  time  to  give  the  c^ainiry  back  '  i 
the  people.  Let  them  become  pivrt  of  tl.c 
team  of  government  by  giving  them  back  tiv 
life  blood  of  their  taxes  I-ft  them  face  v.;) 
to  the  challenges  of  Increa.sing  crime,  wel- 
fare, unemployment,  traffic  counestion,  and 
all  'he  other  problems.  I  believe  they  c.ui 
do  It  faster,  better,  and  cheaper.  These  are 
dangerous  years  i.nly  because  we  are  faced 
with  uii-surmountable  problems  wlUch  liave 
accumulated  uver   the   pasoing  years. 

SIMPLIFY     FEDERAL     ROl.E 

I  would  .suggest  th.-it  the  multi-bllUon  dol- 
lar federal  programs  for  lild  to  bical  com- 
munities be  replaced  by  a  simple  letter  eaoa 


>ear  to  each  county  budget  commission.  This 
letter  would  contain  .in  appropriate  share 
of  their  tax  funds  Ui  be  used  without  re- 
striction .as  they  see  lit  The  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  .'•hould  be  in  guidance  and 
technical  ,is.sistance  I  believe  we  must  make 
our  people  responsible  tor  their  own  welfare. 
I  feel  ( onlident  that  only  then  .shall  we  dis- 
pel the  great  dangers  which  threaten  the 
security    and    well-being   of    our   citizens. 

In  times  of  distress  ;ind  dl.sorder  luiman 
nature  inevitably  goes  lo  the  extremes  and 
believes  in  what  it  wishes  to  lu'lieve,  and 
casts  .iside  calm,  logical  reasoning.  Hence 
we  have  mob  rule  a.s  well  as  .strikes  fostered 
by  a  surpn.smg  minority  who  ring  llie  note 
of  discord  and  allow  human  nature  do  the 
rest  of  the  job;  ulule  they  pull  away  from 
the  cla.sh 

Only  the  intelligent  and  c.ilin  tiiinking  clt- 
t/.en  who  understands  ^tnd  .iccopls  rosponsi- 
bilitv    can    improve    our    !oc;il    coniniunities. 


Retired    Maj. 
Writes     His 
White   II 


Gen.    Edward    H.    White 
Grandson,     Edward     H. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiu'sday.  Januartj  30.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 1  cccntly  a  number  of  papers  in  Texas 
carried  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
father  of  one  of  our  deceased  astronauts, 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  H  White,  Jr.,  to  his 
urandson,  Edward  H.  White  11,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  masterpiece  and  an  in- 
.spiialion  to  anyone  who  reads  it.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  this  article: 
Dear  Eddie:  A  CIood  Mans  Life  Is  Never 
Qvirr  K-nded 
(EurroRS  Note. — When  the  .■\poUo  .space- 
craft caught  lire  at  Cape  Kennedy  on  Jan. 
27.  1907.  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  H.  White  lost  a 
son  and  Edward  H.  While  II  lost  his  father. 
Astronaut  Ed  White  died  m  the  blaze  along 
with  Col.  Virgil  I  C;ris.som  and  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Roger  Chatlee.  Later,  the  elder  White,  a  re- 
tired .^Ir  Force  general  living  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla..  gathered  his  memories  of  Ed 
While  and  sent  them  along  to  young  Eddie, 
now  14  years  old.  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 
Following  Is  that  letter,  adapted  by  permis- 
sion from  GuidepoEts  Magazine  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  anniversary  of  the  .spacecraft 
disaster.  > 

Dear  Eddie;  This  is  one  of  those  evenings 
when  I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  you. 
These  past  weeks  have  been  hard  lor  all  of 
us.  It.  takes  a  lot  oi  love  imd  courage  to  get 
through  a  time  like  this.  I  know  you  and 
your  mother  and  your  sister  have  plenty  of 
iiolh.  But  I  think  it  helps  if  all  of  us  keep 
111  close  touch,  exchanging  thoughts  and 
leelings  and  memories    I  know  it  helps  me. 

Earlier,  your  grandmother  and  I  were 
looking  at  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  about 
your  lather's  career.  Some  of  them  dealt  with 
incidents  long  belore  iiis  famous  spacewalk 
la  June.  19G5.  long  belore  the  accident  at 
Cape  Kennedy  t(X)k  him  from  us. 

You  know  Eddie,  as  I  leafed  through  that 
scrapbook  your  lather's  cliaracteristics 
seemed  to  jump  ul  me  from  every  page.  Con- 
tidence.  for  example;  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  had  more  of  it  Once  when  he  was  1-2  or 
13.  just  about  your  age.  I  took  him  up  in  an 
old  T-6.  an  Air  Force  trainer,  and  let  him 
take  over  the  controls  lor  a  few  minutes.  I 
was  amazed.  No  nervousness.  No  tension.  He 
feemed   to   know,   instinctively,   that  a   good 
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pilot  doesn't  strap  lilmself  into  a  plane;  he 
straps  the  plane  onto  himself.  He  really  Hew 
it. 

I  heard  someone  ask  him  once  if  he  hadn't 
been  surprised  when  he  was  chosen  out  of  so 
many  applicants  for  our  space  jiroLTam,  He 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  said  he  liad  worked 
so  hard  and  prepared  so  caret uUy  tlial  he 
didn't  see  how   he  could   not    bf   ciio:cn! 

I  think  that  calm  self-assur.uice  was  brused 
on  several  key  things.  Eddie.  One  w.is  deter- 
mination. When  your  father  was  a  vounuster 
we  always  told  him,  if  he  wanted  soniothing, 
go  after  it.  We'd  back  hini  up,  but  he'd  have 
to  provide  the  drive  and  the  encigy  .^lul  he 
always  did. 

1  remember  once  when  lie  v..ts  c  n  the  tr.ick 
team  at  West  Point  he  told  ino  i  hat  he  ex- 
pected Army  to  win  the  mile  rclav  unless  one 
of  the  other  runners— slower,  with  little 
chance  to  win— tried  ilie  lactic  oi  tuttmtr  in 
front  and  slowing  down  Army. 

' WhafU  you  do  if  tliat  happen.'^^  to  nou.'" 
I  asked  him. 

"I'll  run  right  up  his  back!"  \otir  t.alur 
said.  And  that's  exactly  what  did  happen. 
Both  runners  went  sprawling,  but  your  lather 
was  on  his  feet  first  and  Army  won  the  race. 

Another  thing  he  ma,stered  was  disciiJlme. 
Tliey'U  teach  you  some  day  at  West  Point, 
Eddie,  that  nothing  worthwuile  i.s  ever 
achieved  without  it— and  they're  --iphl.  Part 
of  it  is  self-discipline — doinc  the  things  that 
nobody  else  can  make  you  do  But  jxat  of  it 
is  also  acceptance  of  the  lact  that  (^r^lcrs 
must  be  obeyed  as  well  as  given. 

When  your  father  made  his  walk  m  .-pace, 
some  reports  made  il  sound  a.s  il  he  was  hav- 
ing such  a  good  time  outside  the  c.ipsule  that 
he  refused  at  first  to  come  back  in.  That  was 
not  so.  He  was  having  a  marvelous  nine.  Ijut 
he  came  in  as  soon  as  the  command  reached 

him. 

I  heard  your  grandmother  telling  a 
high-ranking  general  in  the  Air  Force 
this  was  the  case.  "I  already  know  that 
general  said.  "But  how  do  you  know'.' 
asked,  astonished.  "Because  I  know  Ed 
general  said  quietly. 

Integrity  .  .  .  Perhaps  that  was  t!ie  main 
source  of  vour  father's  self-conndcnce.  A  man 
who  has  it  has  no  reason  to  distrust  lilmself. 
Dutv,  Honor.  Country  .  .  .  that's  the  West 
Point  code  that  he  lived  by  Someone  asked 
him  once  what  he  was  risking  his  life  lor. 
Was  It  the  Air  Force'.^  Was  it  NASA''  He  shook 
his  head.  "F'or  my  country,"  he  .said. 

Another  characteristic  that  your  l.uher 
had  was  optimism.  He  believed  thai  ulti- 
mately the  exploration  of  space  -.vould  be- 
come a  moral  substitute  for  war.  a  contest 
in  which  nations  would  compete  v.'Uhout 
bloodshed,  for  knowledge  and  honor.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  most  men  the  good  far  out- 
weighs the  bad. 

He  believed  that  if  a  man  succeeds  in 
doing  what  he  wants  with  his  life,  and  does 
it  well,  then  that  life— be  it  long  or  short — 
is  fulfilled. 

I  know  I  don't  have  to  remind  you.  Eddie, 
of  the  depth  of  your  father's  faith.  No  one 
knows  better  than  an  astronaut  just  how 
important  faith  is.  When  you  step  out  of 
the  hatch  of  a  spacecraft  in  .space,  you're 
stepping  out  on  faith  .  .  .  faith  in  your 
equipment,  faith  in  the  knowledge  and  .skill 
of  hundreds  of  other  men,  faith  m  your  own 
endurance  and  training  and.  above  all.  f.iith 
in  God  into  whose  hands  you  commit  your- 
self, whether  things  go  well  or  badly. 

The  world  was  surprised  to  learn,  alter  the 
Gemini  IV  flight,  that  your  lather  ha''  taken 
into  space  with  him  three  small  medals 
representing  the  Catholic,  Protestant  .-md 
Jewish  faiths.  But  we  who  knew  liim  weren't 
surprised.  If  the  Apollo  launch  had  been 
carried  out  as  ordered,  he  had  planned  to 
carry  with  him  some  mustard  seed,  each 
tiny  grain  representing  the  power  of  faith 
to  move  mountains.  But  in  the  end  those 
orders  were  changed  by  a  higher  command, 
I  think  the  main  thing  to  remember  about 
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all  this.  Eddie,  is  that  a  pood  man's  life  is 
never  quite  ended;  something  of  it  always 
remains  to  touch  and  Illuminate  other  lives 
On  weekdays  ..t  West  Point,  lor  instance, 
ilicre  is  an  informal  devotional  .service  early 
in  the  morning.  Cadets  are  not  required  to 
.ittend.  but  your  lather  used  to  find  time 
to  ito.  Someone  lold  me  that  before  the  acci- 
dent at  Cape  Kennedy  tlie  .iverage  atiend- 
.  nee  was  four  or  live  cadets.  Atwr  the  acci- 
dent 11  was  175  The  track  te.im  came  in  .i 
body,  every  single  inun.  \.jur  f.ither  would 
h;ivc  liked  that. 

On  the  day  of  Die  iuiieral  at  West  Point, 
wlien  I'.ie  i)eople  were  a-ked  to  Join  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  do  you  remember  that  re- 
.-ponse.-'  Not  a  murmur  or  .i  sciittered  whis- 
per. No.  the  sound  of  a  thousand  voices, 
resonant  and  .strong,  went  rolling  out  across 
tliat  noble  river  and  those  lordly  hills. 

The  scrapbook  also  contained  a  clipi)ing 
from  1952  when  your  father  tried  out  Uir 
the  Olympic  track  team.  He  didn't  make  it. 
Imt  lie  was  in  the  finals  at  Los  Angeles 
Sports  columnist  Bill  Corum  introduced 
some  of  the  athletes  an  a  television  ])ro'jr.<ni. 
including  your  father.  .Afterward.  Coruni 
couldn't  remember  his  name,  but  something 
;iboin  y.jur  lather  impressed  liiin  so  that  he 
wrote  .ibout  him  anyway,  not  knowing  who 
he  was. 

This,  in  part,  is  what  Bill  Coium  wrote; 
"He  was  the  last  boy  that  I  introduced. 
He  was  from  West  Point  and  he  stood  that 
■vay  and  talked  that  way.  Standing  there 
belore  the  microphone,  he  looked  so  clean 
and  fine;  .mi  good  and  sound.  Suddenly,  there 
was  the  hot  feeling  f)f  tears  m  my  eyes,  and 
I  was  thinking  of  all  the  others  who  had 
'vvalked  the  liills  around  West  Point  before 
this  shavetail  lieutenant — Eisenhower  and 
MacArihur.  U.  S.  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
down  tlie  long,  long  roll-call  of  heroes  to  the 
last  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors  to  die  .   .  ." 

Ana  then.  Eddie,  Bill  Corum  added  .-ome- 
•jiing  that  was  (juiie  extraordinary  when  you 
think  of  the  ye.irs  that  had  to  pass  before 
your  lather  would  soar  in  space  over  the 
i  oceans  and  continents.  He  wrote  that  when 
'ihe  said  liis  nightly  prayer  lie  added  this: 
I  "Voung  soldier,  may  your  children  .uid 
t^ViOse  after  them  look  out  .is  you  did  l:ist 
liight.  unafraid — across  the  Sierra  Madre. 
the  Rockies,  on  lo  the  Hudson.  North  and 
South  and  across  the  oceans— .'is  free  men 
in  tiiis  land  of  glory 

.Ml    this   l.s   part   of   your   heritage.   Eddie; 
it's  a  great  one.  Live  il  and  pass  u  on. 
Love  to  oil  three  (jf  you. 

Granddad. 


How  Long — Oh,  How  Long! 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quadrennial  marathon  of  presidential 
election  is  with  us  apain.  The  hullabaloo 
of  the  national  conventions  this  summer 
will  be  followed  by  the  final  ordeal  of  the 
Ijresidential  campaign  itself  this  fall. 

Since  coming  to  Congi-ess  in  1959  I 
liave  continually  urged  that  presidential 
campaigns  be  shortened.  Modern  jet 
travel  and  the  increased  coverage  of  poli- 
tics by  the  mass  media  liave  made  the 
in-escnt  pattern  of  campaigning  obsolete. 
Campaigns  today  are  unnecessarily  long, 
physically  taxing  on  the  candidates,  un- 
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duly  bortns  for  the  electorate,  and  ex- 
traordinarily wasteful  In  terms  of  the 
money  spent  and  the  physical  and  In- 
tellectual efforts  expended. 

In  an  article  on  political  fundralslng 
in  this  months  issue  nf  the  Reader's 
Oikrest,  former  President  DwlKht  D. 
Eisenhower  sueKest.s  that  the  presidential 
election  campaign  be  shortened — to  cut 
casts  and  concentrate  voter  attention. 
General  ELsenhower  writes: 

The  m<^)8t  ImportAnt  and  obvious  step  i  to 
cut  coeta)  wnuld  be  to  ahorten  the  cam- 
pAlgna  themaelveB.  Our  endless  political  con- 
teatg  are  a  relic  of  the  horee-and-biiggy  era. 
when  a  candidate  needed  a  lot  ot  time  to  get 
around  and  to  get  his  views  iyetore  the  voters. 
Today,  with  fast  and  universal  communica- 
tions, such  compaUas  are  no  longer  needed. 
Indeed,  their  tiresome  reiterations  i-ften 
actually  damage  Che  cause  ol  a  candidate; 
pe<'ple  almply  i;et  b^red 

T  wholeheartedly  support  this  sugges- 
tion and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  con- 
-sulfr  itfi  rilfvaiice  to  the  marathon  which 
lifs  iikead 


Gr«at  Tradition  of  Democracy 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    V     RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri;!'KKSENTATI\"ES 

Tufsdau.  Januarti  30.  1968 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  -reat 
and  t:t•a.^ured  tradition  of  our  demo- 
cratic .society,  mdividual  political  clubs 
have  an  ipiK)rtunity  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  matters  of  ';reat  concern  and  the 
selection  iif  candidates. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  two  such 
resolutions  from  orgamzatlons  m  my 
district: 

liESOLimoN  OF  THE  DEMOCRHTIC  OnCANtZATION 
or  THI  WJI.LISTONS  &  AtBERTSON.  INC.. 
JANUAIIY    16.    1968 

At  a  meetlnn  of  the  Demiicrailc  Organiza- 
tion of  the  WiUistohs  «  .■Vlbertson.  Inc.  held 
on  January  15.  1U68  at  the  VFW  Hall  in 
Albertson.  L.I..  New  Yorfc.  the  following 
resolu'.l.'n  wms  intrncluced  by  Comxaltteeman 
Martin  Schwartz' 

Resolved'  That  'he  Democratic  Organi- 
zation of  the  WlUlstons  A  Albertson.  Inc. 
supports  the  .\dminlotratlons  policies  in 
Vietnam  as  the  best  ixesible  means  for  se- 
curing a  Just  and  honorable  peace.  It  U  felt 
that  the  presence  of  .American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  necessary  to  help  stop 
Communist   aggression. 

Furthermore,  the  Dem<'CraUc  OrgaiUzatlOD 
of  -he  VVilIistons  St  .Mbertson.  Inc  supiK>rts 
President  Johnson  In  the  nomination  lor  the 
Pre5iident  of  the  United  States 

The  resolution  was  passed  .almost  unani- 
mously by  the  members  present.  Presiding 
over  the  meeting  was  John  Slnon.  the  new 
Club  President  who  was  Installed  at  the  same 
meeting  by  Judge  Gibbons  lilao  present  at 
the  meeilni;  was  Emil  Pomerantz.  the  out- 
going Club  President  .ind  .\rnold  Baxnett.  the 
Democratic   Zone   Lt>;uier. 

The  resolution  was  also  passed  almost 
unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  area's  com- 
mitteemen  held   prior  to  the  club   meeting. 

RESoLtrrioN  OF  the  svusset-Jerr  ho-VVood- 
Buav  Democratii.  Ci.irB,  JancaRy  3.  1968 
Whereas.  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  h.as 
decided  to  challenge  President  Johnson  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency m  ld<>8;  and 
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Wheren*.  this  oppoeitlon  la  based  in  large 
mca.'iiire  upon' 

I  1  1  The  .idmlnlstratlon'B  plan.s  for  Lxin- 
tlnued  pwaiatlon  and  Intenslflcntlon  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam;   and 

i'2>  The  administration's  lack  of  a  posi- 
tive approach  f.ir  a  romproml.se  or  negotiated 
political  settlement  In  V'letn.un:   and 

Whereas.  Senator  McC.irthy  Ls  cognl/.ant 
if  and  concerned  over  the  bearing  the  Viet- 
nam War  has  on  other  area.i  of  LTnlted  States 
responsibility,  to  wit  failure  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  for  the  poverty  protrram.  for 
housing,  for  education,  for  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  for  other  nution.il  heeds; 

Whereas,  there  is  ijrowlng  evidence  of  a 
deepening  moml  crises  In  America,  frustra- 
tion and  discontent: 

Now,  b«  It  resolved,  that  the  Syosset- 
Jerlcho-Woodbury  Democratic  Club  firmly 
convinced  that  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  (^f  the  United  States  of  senator 
Eugene  J  McCarthy  would  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  .\merica  ;ind  In  the  l^est  Interests 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  hereby  supports  the 
nonalnatlon  of  Sen.itor  McCarthy  nnd  pledges 
to  trlve  to  Senator  McCarthy  all  possible  aid 
and  assistance 
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Federal   Jury   Sayt   Gun   Selling  by   Mail 
Broke  Permit  Lawi 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

■r    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr  DINGfXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  pei'nii.>sion  granted,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Congres.sion.al  Record  an 
article  appeanns  m  the  New  York  Times 
ot  Satuiday.  January  L'O.  1968. 

While  lio  one  should  prejudtie  the  in- 
stant ca^e.  the  fact  that  tiie  Department 
of  Justice  has  finally  bccun  to  enforce 
provisions  of  the  Federal  P'irearms  Act 
against  improper  and  unlawful  mail  or- 
der sales  -should  atford  everyone  some 
peace  of  mind. 

For  too  long  a  time,  the  Department  of 
JasSice  and  its  siiter  agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasurj',  have  been  tryins 
to  push  through  imwise  legislation, 
which  would  essentially  strip  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  the  right  to  purchase 
firearms,  instead  of  exercising  the  ixiw- 
ers  and  pieroi-'ativcs  of  those  agencies 
un'der  existing  law  to  control  .shipment 
of  firearms  in  interstate  commerce  in  vio- 
lation of  State  law. 

Perhaps  this  liigiily  desirable  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Treasury  will  lead  to  a  reappraisal 
of  the  unwise  position  of  those  Depart- 
ments with  regard  to  firearms  control 
laws.  Perhaps  these  agencies  will  com- 
mence using  the  tools  available  to  them 
without  .spending  so  iHfKJi  time  seeking 
authority  to  harass  law-abiding  citizens 
by  pusliing  for  unworkable  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 
QCN   Selling   by   Mail  Brokj:   Permit   Laws. 
FTDEnvL  JrRY  Says 
I  By   Edward   lianzal ) 

A  Federal  grand  jury  here  Indicted  .i  Rock- 
land County  cuiicern  yesterday  ■  n  i  h.irees  il 
unlawfully  shipping  pistols  and  revolvers  to 
customers  in  four  states  The  mclli.iment  was 
described  as  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try against  a  mail-order  company  dealing  in 
lireaniui. 


The    Intltctment    named    a    Nanuet.    N  Y 
spxTtlng  goods  KKire  one  of  the  st^ire'.s  ownrr^ 
and   a   mall   order   company   with   the   same 
address  a.s  the  store 

United  .St«U»a  .AtUrney  Robert  M   Mortron- 
thau   .>;alil    t.'iat    Uie   ^ture     calle<l    I^ombar^l 
had  .siilil   weH[xjii.s   ,it   the  .'•t.iire  and   by  in;ii. 
to  cuBt<.mers  In  states  where  jKTson.s  may  ii'  ' 
buv  I'uns  I'K-nlly  without  |)orn'.lt.s  it  llcpnsp« 

.Mr  Moreenthau  explained  that  the  Ferler  il 
fTrearms  Art  enacted  In  10(8,  prohlblti-i 
Federally  llren.'.e<l  t.re.irms  dealers  from  ship- 
ping weapon;,  to  person;-  In  other  .states  that 
have  laws  requiring;  the  puri-ha.ser  to  presein 
a  purch.ase  permit  imm  his  stat<> 

The  Federal   l.iw    .Mr    .Mirijenthau  ."iaUl    i 
Intended  to  prevent  pun  dealers  fri'in  defe  ii- 
ing    state    l.rearms    li-glslatlon    by    shlpptn'^ 
guns    In    response    to    mall    (jrders    or    vl.'^lt.s 
from  customers 

In  addition  to  the  sporting  poo<ls  store, 
whkh  was  dcsorlbed  ns  the  lareest  dealer  In 
hand  gun.s  In  the  state,  tlie  IndU-tnie;!' 
named  one  ol  the  .store's  owners  licrnarl 
Lombard.  40  years  old.  of  Monsey.  NY.  and 
the  related  mall  order  company.  King  i.ir 
Price,  Inc 

The  Indictment  charged  that  the  defend- 
ants liad  tilled  orders  for  44  customers  ;:i 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina.  .Mlchltjan  Kun 
Mi.sKourl  These  suites  have  local  laws  requlr- 
Ir.i;  I  er;tilt3  (jr  licenses  to  purcliase  pistol.-.  >  r 
rcvjhers. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that  33  shipment:? 
were  made  to  buyers  In  New  Jersey,  many  i.f 
Whom  had  visited  I.onibard'.s  In  Nanuet  t  i 
place  their  i'r<iers 


Subsidizing   of   Foreign   Companies 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

<F    CEOEGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVEii 

Tucsdau.  Januurv  30.   1968 

Mr.  BL.\CKBUR.\  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Janu.iry  l'3,  I  m.-crtrd  a  k'ttor  into  the 
CoNfiREssioNAL  RECORD  from  Charlcs  H 
West.  In  this  letter  Mr.  West  explair.o-i 
why  we  should  cncourace  the  subsidi/ir.;; 
of  foreign  companies  through  our  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Salzraan,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor lor  Private  Resources  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Mr. 
Salzman  made  mention  of  Mr.  West.:, 
letter  and  stated  that  AID  agrees  wit.i 
Mr.  West's  suggestion  and  i;avc  instance.- 
m  which  his  ideas  were  being  carried  out. 
For  tlie  interest  of  my  colleagues  I  re- 
spectfully .submit  Mr.  SaL'.mans  letter  13 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

DEPAUTME.S'T  of  STAtE.  .^CENCY  FOR 

International  Development. 
IVos'iln^ton.  DC  .  January  26,  1968. 
Hin    Ben  Blackbtrn, 
Ho'.i.ie  of  Representatu^ci. 
Wa>,htngton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Blackbi-rn  I  noted  wit.h  inter- 
est your  comments  .iiul  Mr  Charles  B  West's 
letter  on  Private  EnterprL-^e  and  Foreign  Aid 
which  appeared  in  'he  Congressional  Record 
r>f  J;inuary  i2;3  on  page  7B7. 

We  in  .\  I  D  auree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
need  to  increase  the  role  of  private  enter- 
prise m  uur  foreign  assistance  etfort.s.  We 
recok;nlze  that  our  public  resources  are  limit- 
ed .ind.  iUone,  cannot  possibly  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  help  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  underdevelO[)ed  world. 

That  Is  why  we  are  doing  more  than  ever 
before  to — 

Encourage  U  S.  investment  In  the  develop- 
ing   couatnes    through    A  I.D.'s    Investment 
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Ciii.iriUity   Proijrams   ;aid  new  forms  of  pre- 
luvestnieiit  assistance 

Use  .^  I  D  loans  and  technical  assistance 
.ictlvlties  to  supjKjrt  ixalicies  and  create  con- 
ditions that  in;ike  it  possible  lor  private  en- 
ierpri.se  t'l  prow  and  prosper. 

Itely  on  private  U  S  resources  to  carry  out 
.\  I  D.  programs  over.seits.  using  public  re- 
.s.iiirces  only  as  a  last  resort  (Last  year,  for 
example.  KG'  of  A  I  D -financed  commodi- 
ties were  purcha.sed  In  the  U.S.). 

That  Is  why.  also.  AID  set  up  last  year 
:in  Cunre  of  Private  Re.snurces  and.  within 
that  Office,  a  Private  Investment  Center. 
These  new  or«ani;-atlons  provide  a  focal 
jioiiu  for  the  .'Agency's  cont.ict  with  the  U.K. 
business  coinnmnity  and  lor  our  cllorts  to 
involve  .American  private  enteriiri.se  iii  over- 
seas (ievelopment 

.'Vs  an  ex-busmes-cman  myself.  I  like  to 
iliiiik  of  our  objective  iii  these  terms:  as 
much  private  as.Kistance  us  pos.sible.  as  much 
[lubllc  as.sistanee  as  necessary. 

We   are   grateful   lor   your  and   Mr    West's 
interest  in  this  subject.  If  you,  or  .Miy  mem- 
ber of  your  stall,  would  like  to  t.ilk  about  it 
iuriher.  please  let  ine  know. 
fcjlncerely  yours. 

Hi;Ri![-Rr  .^'alz.man. 


David  Rockefeller:    Speaking  Freely 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

(If  rt  nnsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nations  mo-t  articulate,  knowl- 
cdiH^able.  and  responsible  citizens  is 
navid  Rockefeller,  inesidcnt  of  Chase 
Manhattan  liank.  In  November  he  .spoke 
wiih  Edwin  Newman,  ot  NEC  News,  on 
a  variety  of  matters  lanains  from  his 
in-ivate  art  collection,  to  our  overseas  in- 
\estnients  r>nd  the  balance  of  '.laymcnts: 
to  his  bank's  involvement  i.i  r'hetto 
jiroblems. 

Of  iiarticular  r.ote  .-^rc  I'lis  comments 
that  the  investment  Chase  Manhattan  is 
inakiH!;  in  ii'ainir.i'.  counseling,,  and  em- 
ployment proi^rams  for  i>copio  In  ghetto 
areas  is  a  pood  investment  for  the  bank. 

For  those  wlio  may  have  misled  this 
fmo  in-ogram — and  who  still  have  doubts 
that  such  efforts  are  liskv  business  for 
the  private  sector,  I  include  the  tran- 
.'-cript  of  this  proiiiam  ;tt  'ihis  point  in 
the  liEcoRD: 

t'PEAKINO  FRFELY 

Guest:  D.ivid  Rockelcller.  I'rc-ident  of 
Cl;:i5e  Manhattan  Bank. 

Host:  Edwin  Newman.  NBC  News, 

Mr.  New.van.  At  the  lower  end  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  .'itands  the  shiny  :ind  spectacular 
home  of  one  cpf  the  world's  great  banks,  the 
Chase  Manhattan.  It's  an  unusual  bank, 
not  only  because  it's  so  big  and  powerful 
and  rich,  but  because  a  lot  of  its  iiioney 
hangs  on  the  wall,  in  the  form  of  paint- 
iii'-'s  by  contemporary  artists.  Hello.  I'm  Ed- 
win Newman.  Speakins  Freely  today  i.s  David 
I^ockefeller.  President  of  the  Chase  Man- 
l.:ittan  Bank.  The  paintings  that  liang  on 
the  walls  of  the  Ch;i£e  Manhattan  offices  re- 
!!cct  his  influence.  And  he  tiscs  his  influence 
in  many  other  ways  as  well.  Ill  be  asking 
•. oti  about  some  of  those  ways  later  on,  Mr. 
Hockefellcr.  but  tell  me  first  what  Is  the 
innectlon.  if  any.  between  banking  and 
I  .ntemporary  art. 

Mr.  Rockef-^ller.  I  .suppose  we  got  in- 
volved in  it.  as  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned, 
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primarily  as  a  practical  question.  We  decided 
that  to  create  the  kind  of  linage  that  we 
would  like  to  have  of  ourselves,  namely  a 
forward-looking,  jirogresslve  bank.  we 
wanted  to  have  the  be.st  contemporary 
architecture.  And  in  o\ir  Judtrnient.  the  best 
contemporary  architecture  requires  art  ^is  a 
supplement.  In  the  old  days,  you  used  to  ha\e 
friezes  and  cornices  and  all  kinds  of  .sculp- 
ture that  was  built  into  the  architecture. 
But  today  it's  iiiastly  very  .simple,  and  it 
needs  color  and  design  in  the  form  of  pic- 
tures and  sculpture  that  can  be  added  to  the 
walLs.  And  .-o  we  had  a  lel.itively  modest 
])rogram  lor  ijaintlntr  .iiid  sculpture  lliat 
could  be  added  to  the  ijuildini;.  In  i-dditioii 
to  thi:;.  though,  we  felt  tiiat  it  was  a  tliilul 
thin?  in  the  sense  of  itiving  education  ;ind 
hopefully  pleasure  to  both  our  rmplovees 
and  the  people  who  cr)me  to  .^re  the  build- 
ing. And  also  m  giviiie  support  to  coiilcm- 
poriu-y  painters  and  sculiJtors. 

Mr.  New.man.  You  were  inenlioninp.  .Mr. 
Rockelcllcr,  the  imaije  of  the  bank,  and  yoii 
wanted  to  give  the  image  of  a  forward-look- 
ing l)ank.  Banks  didn't  ..Iways  liave  tiiat 
image,  did  they'?  They  didn't  impress  i)eople 
in  iliat  way.  When  did  this  change  m  the 
thinking  ol  bankers  come  about'.' 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  would  jjuess  I'n.it  a 
go-jd  deal  oi  the  chaiif-'e  cmc  in  the  iiost 
World  War  II  jjcriod.  when  b..nking  became 
a  good  deal  more  competitive,  ilie  world  wa,s 
riiangaig  in  many  ways,  jjeople  we/e  coming 
Ijack  Irom  tiie  wars,  a  lot  ul  new  and  yonnper 
l)eople  coming  into  ihc  banks.  And  I  think 
this  was  the  j^criod  when  tlie  ijiL'ge.^t  change 
w.is  ijrobaoly  t.ikinc  pl.ice 

J\Ir.  Newman.  How  much  coinptLit;on  is 
healthy  among  b.aiks'.'  I  liave  the  inipre.sKuui 
;,t  times  that  the  bank  inan.^gers  are  on  Die 
\erge  of  ^loiiig  out  into  the  -streets  .and  grab- 
bing people  and  forcing  loans  on  them.  How 
far  ;;aould  this  go'?  I  mean,  we're  all  being 
urged  to  borrow  money  .'iiid  spend  it.  Is  t)iere 
not  Some  kind  rf  liiuii  th.ii's  imposed  by 
[jrudence'.-' 

Mr.  RoCKEFELLEa.  Cu.'npciition  l.s  ,.  ;  b  is;c 
element  in  the  free  enterprise  .system,  and 
the  type  of  society  that  we  liave.  and  I  think 
it's  a.s  necessary  in  banking  as  il  ;s  in  any 
other  form  of  busine.;s.  Whether  there  c.in 
he  too  much  of  ii.  jierhaps  so.  Certainly  it 
would  be  bad  if  bankers  were  forced  to  make 
loans  v.'hich  were  unsound  loans.  I  don't  bc- 
Ii-Lve  that  that  danger  e.xitts  today.  I  believe 
T'lat  competition  in  banking,  iliough  it's  \orv 
keen  indeed,  is  probably  Iic.ilthy  and  good  for 
the  customer. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  cion't  think  ii';,  li  ulmg 
10  too  large  a  consumer  debt? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  1  really  .:ioubt  'AhcJicr 
if  i,s.  Acttially  that  isn't  the  area  where  bunks 
fompeie  mo.st  actively,  really,  in  the  con- 
sumer loan  area.  We  do  a  lot  of  advertising 
in  tnat  area  but  we're  also  quite  careful  in 
our  advertising  not  to  encourage  people  to 
borrow  unless  it's  m  their  nest  interest  to 
borrow. 

Mr.  Newman.  Where  does  most  competi- 
tion come  between  banks,  ur  among  banks? 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Probably  m  seeking 
business  deposits  .md  loans,  more  than  in- 
dividuals: although  certainly  we're  very  anx- 
ious to  get  the  business  ot  individuals.  I3ut 
I  think  it's  probably  keener  in  the  Iju.-ine.ss 
area. 

Mr.  Newman.  Of  coarse  banks  make  tiieir 
money  in  a  gre.tt  many  ways,  don't  thev?  I 
mean  trusteeship,  tccn.nical  advice,  busiiiDiis 
advice,  arbitrage. 

Mr.  Rockefkllfr.  Thai's  true.  The  trust 
departments  oi  banks  arc  very  important. 

Mr.  Newman.  How  big  .<^houId  any  bank  be 
allowed  to  be.  do  you  think?  The  Chase  lias 
assets,  I  believe  of  sixteen  billion.  At  least 
that  was  the  last  figure  I  ;aw.  Is  there  a 
point  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go?  Is 
there  a  point  at  which  a  single  economic 
institution — a  financial  institution — in  the 
United  States  could  be  too  big? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller  I've  always  felt  that  big- 
ness should  be  mea.sured  in  relationship  to 
the  market,  that  It  could  be  danperous  ii  ii 
grew  out  of  proportion  -with  the  market  and 
with  competition  But  I  am  not  concerned  as 
lone  as  it  is  not  exces.slve  In  tliat  reeard  For 
example,  there  are  six  major  banks  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  lot  of  smaller  ones,  but  six 
\  ery  large  ones.  I  don't  feel,  inyKolf,  tliat  this 
constitutes    a    threat, 

Mr,  Newman.  .Since  we  are  talking  about 
the  ways  In  which  banks  have  changed  and 
the  way  that  bank.s  have  developed  and  ex- 
panded.  banks  do  a  great  nuiiiy  things  now 
that  they  didn't  used  to.  don't  they?  They're 
much  more  active  In  community  affairs,  and 
thaf.s  Ijcen  a  jiarticular  interest  of  your;-. 
What  do  you  think  1;,  the  obligation  ol  a  bank 
to  the  community  In  which  it  exists.  Iroin 
■vvhu'h  it   draws  its  iirotits? 

Mr,  Rockefeller.  I  think  wp  !ii.\e  m.nv 
obligations.  In  the  hrst  place,  ilie  b..nk  (.;n- 
iiot  grow  iind  iirosper  unless  the  ('0111111111111  y 
ill  which  it  operates  is  healthy  ;uid  jiro.s- 
jierous.  Therefore,  aiivthing  that  we  cm  do 
to  make  in  <  tir  case  New  York  City  and  the 
iieighborimr  ((mntie.^  liealtliy  is  to  our  own 
interest 

.Mr.  Nlwman.  Wliat  about  all  the  tirlJi.n 
problems?  Your  liank  1  pcneii  a  lirnnch  .n 
Harlemin  1062.  It  had  been.  I  believe,  t\\onty- 
li\e  \cars  since,  iweniy-live  years  earlier, 
that  \  ou  had  opened  a  branch  in  Harlem. 
Why  v.as  there  that  gap?  ^Vhy  had  iiotiiine 
liappenod  in  iho.se  intervening  twenty-live 
ye  irs? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  think  the  liguro  you'ro 
thinking  of  is  the  twenty-live  year.s  since  anv 
commercial  bank  had  opened  a  branch  1.1 
II..rlem.  Why  that  is  true  I  don't  entirely 
kiuiw.  Of  course,  in  the  intervening  jieriod 
wed  had  the  great  tlepresshm  and  the  war, 
.■\nd  no  banks  were  being  very  exp.insion- 
mindcd  in  that  period,  .so  I  think  tliat's  proti- 
ably  the  princip:il  (xplanation.  But  we  delib- 
crately  thouelit  out  a  location  in  Ilarleni. 
because  we  were  convinced  that  the  Nc-ro 
community  m  our  city  is  a  very  iinprirt.nit 
one.  It's  ii  growing  (.ne.  and  we  felt  that  it 
was  important  for  fiur  bank  to  be  identilied 
with  11  and  to  licli)  it  in  anv  way  that  we 
could  m  iinjiroving  their  economic  iiosition 
in  the  City, 

-Mr.  Newman.  Now  you  had  a  deliberate 
jirogr.im.  I  tliink.  of  recruiting  Negro  em- 
ployees, did  you  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  V.'e  did,  and  do  We  are  — 
m  the  first  place,  we  need  any  go.jd  emplorees 
mat  we  can  find.  Our  problem  is  to  find 
(iualified  employees,  these  days  And  tills  is 
not  ctsy.  But  we  did  deliberately  feel  that 
with  the  growinc  Ncitro  population  of  the 
city  it  was  important  th.it  Negro  employees 
should  be  tiioroughly  represented  at  all 
levels  in  our  bank.  And  in  point  of  f.ict  tve 
have  a  very  large  number. 

Mr.  Newma.v.  a  claim  was  recently  mrtie 
that  in  i:;ct  they  find  :idvanremcnt  r.ithrr 
more  difhcult  than  being  hired  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes.  I  think  that  claim 
was  not  fairly  made,  and  not  founded  in  fiict. 
A.s  a  m.'lter  of  fact  we  are  doing  everything 
in  our  jiower  to  not  only  hire  Negro  em- 
jiloyces  but  to  give  tiiem  in-bank  tralnin-. 
to  give  them  opportunities,  as  other  eni- 
jiloyee.i  plso  liavo.  to  study  at  night  and  lak^ 
.school  or  coUeze  or  even  graduate  courses  at 
the  bank's  expense.  And  they  .arc  cncouraT-d 
to  move  ahead  Just  as  rapidly  as  Uieir  fik.nts 
permit. 

Mr.  New.man.  You  mentioned  tlie  (iiflic'il;  • 
of  getting  tjualihed  employees.  .Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. The  fact  is  that  in  '.'r.c  circumsfmces 
that  exist  in  this  country,  it's  necessary  to 
hire  j^eople  who  are  not  cmaiificd,  and  tram 
•  Jiem,  is  it  nof 

Mr,  Rockefeller.  This  i.=  the  drama  of  tiie 
recent  period,  t.hat  there  exists,  particularly 
in  '.iie  central  cores  of  our  urban  areas.  ,1 
large  iitimber  (  f  dis.id'.antajed  people  v.'ho, 
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thouRh   they   may   go  to  schoo*.  dont   apply 
themselves  Tor  whatever  reaa«n    whether  It's 
family   backKrouncl  or  whatever    iind  conse- 
quently even  though  ihey  m;vv  hive  a  schixU 
certlflcat*.   they  are  unable  t<j  read  "r  write 
to  a  degree  that  would  be  necessary  even  for 
the  simplest  Jobs    Furthermore    their  moti- 
vation  is   not  govd    And   I   fully   igre<-   wuti 
you   that  we've  «ot   to  do  more  la  business 
as    well    as   In    government    to    find   ways   of 
motivating  md  training  th.-.e  people  so  that 
they    become   employable    We    hive   h;id   un 
interesting  program  liere  in  the  banks  that 
we  ve  been  undert.ilcuig  tur  the  past  four  or 
five  years  in  relation  with  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education   They  have  brought  to  us 
boys  and  girls,   many  of   them   Negroes,   not 
all    who  appeared  to  be  potential  drop-outs 
from  high  school  but  who,  in  their  opinion, 
i\.ia   proml.se  and    ibllitv    And  we   have  em- 
ployed them  during  their  Junior  and  senlur 
years   at    high   school    in    the   .afternoons   or 
earlv    evening,    have    paid    them,    and    have 
kept  them  on  as  long  m    hey  stayed  in  high 
school,     dldnt    actually     leave    school      And 
then  we've  guaranteed  that  If  ihev  completed 
their  high,  school  course  with  a  C  average  or 
better  that^we  would  employ  them  and  give 
them  a  permanent  )ob  in  the  bank 
Mr    Newm,»n    How  has  it  worked  out? 
Mr    HocKErtLtm    We  ve  been  very  pleased 
with    the    reeulta     I    think    something    Mke 
eighty   percent  of  those  that  we  have  hired 
in  thU  way   have  staved   with  us.  and  we're 
not— I    gviess    were    in   our    third   or   fourth 
year— and  we're  now  getting  the  t»eneftt»  of 
many  of  them  as  very  good  permanent  i-m- 
pUnees, 

Mr  Ntw&i*.M  H;i5  this  spread  10  *ny  other 
companies  that  \ou  know  of  > 

Mr  RocKEFti-LER  Yes.  It  has  Ana  In  point 
of  tact,  because  we  were  .-.o  pleased  with  it 
,13  a  program  we  have  had  a  couple  "t  semi- 
nars with  personnel  officers  of  other  com- 
panies telling  them  what  we  have  done  Al- 
though I  don't  have  the  e.xact  facts  at  my 
fingertips  as  to  how  many  i.thers  have  done 
the  same  thing.  I  understand  that  quite  a 
min\ber  have 

.Mr  Newmam  Well.  If  you  tiilte  that  princi- 
ple involved  tnere.  which  Is  that  you're  hir- 
ing people  who  are  not  (luallfled  but  whom 
you  hope  lo  laakc  qualitted  and  >ou  apply 
the  parallel  on  a  larger  .^cale.  vou  go  into  a 
ghetto— lt'8  a  risky  place  to  he  for  business, 
for  many  reiisons  what  risks  should  a  bank 
take  in  encouraging  business  in  the  ghetto 
Hid  investing  m  the  ghetto  area  where  rtoU 
ire   possible    or    upset^of    one   kind   or   an- 


other    pUfernge  may  Hf  greater,  or  whatever 
the   risks  may  tae^  they  re   well  known    How 
do  you  balance  the  proflt-inaking  motive  of 
a  bank  against  Its  community  re*ponsiblllty ' 
Mr    RLXKEFELLfR,  Well,  after  all.  the  bank 
Is  lending  its  aep<«itors'  and  its  shareholders' 
money,  so  that  it  has  to  ■■'.i-e  tint  oonsuleni- 
tion  io  doing  it  on  a  biiiU  whore  it  feels  U 
has  a  reiMonable  chance  of  getting  back  the 
monev  it  lends,  wrh  an  appropriate  amount 
of    interest    So  that   we  do  not  feel   that   It 
would  be  right  or  appropriate  to  make  loans 
that  we  knew  were  not  going  to  be  repaid. 
On    the   other   hand,    frequently   a   loan   ap- 
pears not  to  be  a  good  one   largely  because 
the  man  who  s  seeking  to  borrow  has  Utile 
managerial  experience  ur  little  ♦xperieiice  in 
tinance.  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  :s  to 
give  financial  counseling  through  our  lend- 
ing offices  to  people  that  we  feel  are  people 
of    integrity    but    who   perhaps   may    lack    a 
little  experience,  and   help   them   be  able  to 
borrow  and  repay  the  loan   And  we  think  this 
can  be  quite  osiistructive 

Mr.  Newman  Mr  Rockefeller,  you've  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  now  deilllng  with 
urban  problems,  .is  a  banker  and  al?u  .»s  a 
citizen.  You're  well  known  to  be  extremely 
intereeied  in  the  problem,  .md  you're  .i  mem- 
ber of  a  variety  of  organizations  trying  to 
do  something  about  it.  Do  you  think  we  re 
getting  an>wiiere ' 

Mr  RocKEFtLLfR  I'm  sure  we're  not  getting 
there  as  fast  as  we  would  like.  I'm  sure  there's 


.1  lot  more  that  we  can  and  should  do  Per- 
haps the  one  good  aspect  that  one  might 
cite  from  the  tragic  rloU  of  la«t  summer  and 
the  previous  summer  Is  the  fact  that  per- 
haps a  larger  number  of  people  In  the  busi- 
ness community  but  .ilso  in  l.ibor  and  re- 
ligious organizations  have  re<-ognlzed  that 
Is  a  problem  which  la  the  problem  of  every- 
one, not  just  of  government,  that  the  private 
^cctir  has  got  to  Uke  a  much  more  active 
personal  interest  in  i.eelng  that  these  very 
serious  social  urtKin  problems  are  dealt  with. 
And  I  hope  very  much  that,  for  example  the 
National  Urban  Coalition  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  group  of  mayors  lacUidlng  our  own 
Mayor  Lindsay,  and  an  organl/.itlon  called 
Urban  .America,  in  the  middle  of  lost  sum- 
mer I  hope  that  It  will  be  helpful  in 
stimul.iting  well-directed,  effective  cltl/en 
participation  to  deal  with  these  problems 

Mr  Newman  What  do  you  think  private 
business  ought  to  be  doing  in  dealing  with 
the  urban  problem'' 

Mr  HooKErEt-t-EH,  I  think  there  are  u  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  they  can  become 
involved  CerfcOnly  one  Is  the  area  of  Job 
opportuulty.  Job  training,  and  employment 
we've  already  discussed  And  I  believe  that 
the  ty.ne  of  program  that  I  meiitl aned  that 
we're  vinderUiklng,  If  It  were  gencrillzcd,  It 
couldn't  be  adapted  exactly  for  e  ich  business 
and  industry  but  the  same  sort  of  thing 
could  be  very  helpful  I  believe  that  If  pnv.ite 
cltuens  become  more  involved  iii  matters  of 
urban  planning  and  narttciputton  In  local 
cltuens'  groups,  to  .stimulate  intelligent 
planning  and  construction,  urban  renewal 
.projects,  that  this  would  be  helpful.  .As  one 
i.xiks  around  the  country  and  sees  the  cities 
in  which  there  have  been  successful  attacks 
on  urban  Wight,  almost  without  exception— 
in  f.ict  I  don't  know  of  an  exception— the 
sucee-ses  have  been  where  municipal  govern- 
ments have  been  well  led  and  worked  w^lth 
well  led  business  and  civic  organliuitions  in 
dealing  with  the  problem 

Mr  Newman  There  .ire  some  people,  are 
there  not,  who  think  that  private  enterprise 
really  will  not  do  anything  substantial  or 
anrthlng  very  constructive  in  the  city. 
Professor  CJalbntlth  being  perhaps  the  tiest 
known  exponent  of  that  idea  And  there's  a 
feeling  that  private  enterprise  will  go  into 
these  things  only  where  it  is  guaranteed 
against  risk,  bv  the  government,  and  that 
therefore  there's  really  no  reason  to  have 
private  enterprise  In  It 

Mr  RocKErtLLER   Well.  Professor  O.ilbraith 
Is  r.n  old  friend  of  mine    We  were  at  Harvard 
together  and    I   have   great   respect   and  ad- 
miration for  him.  I  don't  agree  with  him  on 
this  particular  subject.  I  think  he  s  t<xi  pes- 
simistic about  what  business  can  and  will  do. 
I'm  convinced   that  business  is  increasingly 
aroused   and    iwnre.   and   willing   to  take  an 
active  part    And  I  think  that  If  sound  tech- 
niques   ire  deviited  which  will  give  a  re.ison- 
able  dcgreo  of  protection  and  incentive,  that 
there   are  lot*  <:(   ways  in   which   they   not 
only   can   participate    individually   und    per- 
sonally '>"*  "''"'  Onancially    I  have  in  mind 
specifically  a  proposal  that  my  brother.  Gov- 
ernor   Nelson    RockelcUer.   has    proposed   for 
New  York  State.   Us  lo  organize  a  corpora- 
tion   which    would    be    quasi-public,    to    be 
called  the  New  York  sute  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation   The  idea  would  be  that  a 
group  of  citizens,  primarily  from  the  private 
sector   but   perhaps  having  some   from  gov- 
ernment  as   well.   v\ould   be   the   trustees  of 
this  corporation,  that  the  flatc  would   pro- 
vide a  kind  of  revolving  fund  which  would 
enable  these  citizens  to  go  to  deteriorating 
areas    in   our   cities   anywhere    in    the   ftate. 
acquire     sizeable     pieces     of     property     big 
enough  so  that  a  broad  type  of  development 
could  be  undertaken,  through  the  process  of 
condemnation  acquire  the  land,  plan  its  de- 
velopment, get  the  project  underway,  io  far 
largely    with   state   funds    But   then   as   the 
process  had  achieved  a  degree  of   maturity, 
sell   off    the    projects   to   private   developers 


who  by  that  time  would  be  In  a  position  to 
see  that  the  risks  v^ere  manageable  and  that 
the  opportunities  were  considerable.  And 
then,  once  the  whole  piece  has  been  sold  oft, 
move  on  to  another.  This  to  me  is  the  type 
of  proposal  where  government  and  business 
can  v.-ork  together,  each  providing  the  ele- 
ment that  !t  can  best  provide  And  under 
those  <ircumstances.  I  believe  that  business 
can  and  will  do  a  lot 

Mr  Newman  Mr.  Rockefeller,  how  danger- 
ous do  you  think  the  situation  In  our  cities 
Is? 

Mr,  RocKE»ELi.ER  I  think  Us  very  danger- 
ous. 

Mr  Newman.  I  was  much  struck  the  other 
day  by  .something  I  read  that  Carl  Sandburg 
s.xld  in  iai9.  when  he  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter He  said  most— he  was  covering  a  riot, 
a  city  riot — and  he  said  no  slum  is  separate 
from  the  community  It  gets  Its  revenpe. 
Thai's  what's  happening  In  our  cities.  Isn't 
U>  The  shims  ure  t, iking  their  revenge 

Mr,  RocKErEtiEH  I  m  sure  thai  s  true.  The 
sad,  perhaps  iraelc  aspect  is  that  In  many  re- 
^pcct,'>  our  country  has  made  enormous  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  poverty.  Certainly  the 
percentage  of  people  in  our  country  who 
could  be  classed  as  poor  Is  much  lower  today 
than  It  has  ever  been  in  this  country  or  I 
believe  m  any  country  In  the  world.  And  I 
think  that  the  minority  groups  by  and  l.irge 
are  better  treated  tixlay.  with  less  discrim- 
ination, than  has  heen  true  before.  But  I 
suppose  It's  understandable  that  those  wlio 
rrmuin  In  the  poverty  category,  or  those  v.ho 
.ire  still  being  discriminated  against,  see  a 
hope  that  they  didn't  see  at  all  before,  and 
therefore  are  perhaps  less  willing  to  sit  back 
and  I, ike  the  treatment  that  once  was  ac- 
cepted as  inevitable  I  think  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  key  reasons  why  there's  more 
trouble,  even  though  basically  less  of  a  prob- 
lem la  many  respects. 

.Mr  Newman,  Well,  you  yourself  testified 
about  a  year  ago  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee, to  which  you  said  that  unless  we 
deal  with  our  urban  problems  we  may  well 
end  up — this  is  a  quote.  I  think— we  may  well 
end  up  with  a  series  of  spectacular  super- 
highways connecting  hundreds  of  squalid 
cities  '^'ou  accept  attribution  on  that? 
Mr  Rockefeller.  I  do. 

Mr  Newman.  Isn't  that  what  we  have  al- 
ready? Isn't  it  one  of  our  difficulties  that  we 
recognize  these  things  when  they've  already 
happened  to  us?  Don't  we  already  have  these 
squ.iUd  cities.' 

Mr  Rockefeller  We  certainly  have  squal- 
or in  the  cities.  I  think  It's  fair  to  say  that 
a  lot  of  the  cities  are  not  squalid.  But  cer- 
tainly there  Is  much  too  much  squalor,  and 
this  is  what  we've  all  got  to  deal  with 
promptly  and  elTectively. 

Mr  Newman.  It's  always  seemed  to  me — 
this  is  a  personal  observation — that  there 
.  really  Is  not  a  very  widespread  realization  of 
how  had  the  situation  is.  and  how  awful 
some  parts  of  our  cities  are  Or  m  fact  even 
the  degree  to  which  the  automobile  domi- 
nates the  Cities.  And  that  it  would  t.ike  rather 
more  dr.istic  measures  than  any  that  have 
been  adopted  so  far  to  deal  with  this.  But. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  Rockefeher  I'm  sure  that  many  of 
us  have  not  been  exposed  as  much  as  It 
would  be  good  for  us  to  all  the  depth  of  pov- 
erty that  exists  in  our  cities.  And  I'm  sure 
that  we  need  to  do  much  more  than  we  liave. 
And  I  m  also  a  little  bit  concerned  that,  in 
our  spirit  ol  enthusiasm  and  our  earnest  and 
honest  desire  to  do  something  about  It.  that 
we  ru:h  to  spend  money  for  the  sake  of 
spending  money. 

I  don't  think  this  is  necessarily  wise,  and  I 
sometimes  :.m  concerned  that  some  of  the 
programs  which  have  the  best  motivation  are 
perhaps  not  as  well  thought  through  as  they 
should  be. 

Mr.  Newman.  One  of  our  problems  and  one 
of  the  complications.  Mr  Rockefeller,  is  sure- 
ly the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  our  attention 


necessarily  poes  rversea.s  A  creat  deal  of  our 
iiuiiiev  IS  ^pent  overseas,  in  'Vietnam  for 
rxaniple  But  v,e  are  iinohed  In  the  Interna- 
tional financial  picture  Is  the  American  dol- 
lar III  any  danger? 

Mr.  RocKFFELi  F.R  The  American  dollar  cer- 
t.iinly,  as  a  result  of  the  devalution  of  ster- 
ling, of  the  pound  h.i.s  been  subject  to  ques- 
tion and  pressure  And  Id  like  to  come  back 
to  that.  If  you'll  permit  ine  Id  like  to  .say 
Just  a  \sord  or  two  on  the  first  ciuestion  that 
you  raised,  which  In  implicalion  could  infer 
that  perhaps  we  shouldn't  tie  spending  money 
oversea.^  v.  hen  we  have  so  in.ny  problems  at 
lionie  I  personally  feel  that  we  should  be 
.spending  a  lot  of  money  overseas.  ;ind  lliat 
this  is  very  much  m  the  interest  ol  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  live 
in  an  isolated,  insulated  package  in  this 
country.  'I'he  day  Is  long  since  past  when  that 
was  possible  And  without  debating  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnam,  which  is  a  lulally  separate 
problem.  I  inv.sell  leel  that  this  country  has 
an  oblitration  m  its  own  interest  and  ns  well 
as  lor  hum.initariiiH  ri'U.sons  to  help  the 
struggling!  jicople  ol  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world  at  the  same  time  that  we're  help- 
inj:  people  m  our  own  slum  areas.  I  think  if 
we  don't  do  this  that  we  will  have  lar  more 
serious  [jroblrms  in  the  future.  And  person- 
ally I  am  distressed  that  we  have  cut  the  for- 
eign aid  program  back  as  I.ir  as  we  have.  Even 
though  I'm  very  much  iii  favor  of  reducing 
expcndimre.s.  And  tins  comes  to  the  other 
question  that  you  nused,  the  soundness  of 
the  dollar.  I  still  feel  that  \^e  must  I'.elp  other 
countries  help  theinselvos. 

Mr.  Nkwman.  Mr.  RocketelUr.  \ou  were  say- 
ing that  we  should  be  prepared  to  spend 
money  abroad.  Of  course  vie  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  abroad  lur  many  years 
now  but  how  do  you  .square  that  with  all  the 
Insistence  we  hear  now  on  lower  povernnient 
expenditures,  and  with  necessity  lor  a  t.ix  in- 
crease, and  the  concern  about  descending  the 
dollar  and  the  necessity  to  do  away  with  the 
deficit  we  have,  year  after  year? 

Mr.  RoCKEFF.LLER.  Well  this  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  the  answer  U:-  not  an  easy  one, 
obviously.  I'm  simiily  s.iyiiig  that  I  think  such 
dollars  as  we  cm  spend  iiiust  not  be  directed 
in  one  area  alone,  that  it  nuist  be  spread  over 
a  range  of  areas,  mcludini;  the  international. 
But  you  raised  the  questu/ii  eirllcr  about  the 
strength  of  the  dcillar.  and  I  would  like  to  say 
just  a  word  about  that. 

The  dollar  is  strong  basically  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy,  which  is  back 
of  It.  But  it's  al.so  strong  b.ised  on  the  confi- 
dence that  people  have  in  it.  So  far  as  our 
economy  is  concerned,  ifs  very  strong,  it's 
certiiinly  much  the  strongest  economy  in  the 
world  And  liy  and  large  people  have  enor- 
mous conlidcnce  in  it  and  in  the  dollar.  How- 
ever, over  the  period  of  the  last  fourteen  or 
fifieeu  years,  we  have  been  spending,  because 
of  direct  investment  by  businesses  all  around 
the  world,  because  of  military  cxpcndiiures, 
not  only  in  Vietnam  but  i.i  liclpin;;  our  allies 
around  the  world,  ind  because  of  the  foreign 
a.d  program  that  I  spoke  of  before,  we  have 
been  spending  more  than  we've  been  receiv- 
ing. We've  had  a  deficit  in  cjur  balance  of 
payments.  Now  thiS  i.s  difTcrent  from  many 
deficits.  It's  different  from  the  deflcit  of 
Britain,  for  example,  which  had  a  deficit  in 
her  balance  of  payments,  but  tliis  is  because 
she  is  importing  more  gocxls  tlian  she's  ex- 
porting. In  our  case,  we  i-.rc  actually  export- 
ing more  than  we're  linporimg.  and  these 
other  expenditures  for  capital  and  military 
expendilures  and  aid  which  close  the  deficit. 
Over  a  long  period  of  time,  foreign  govern- 
ments were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  that 
deficit,  which  meant  that  they  were  willing 
to  hold  dollars  as  reserves  rather  than  ex- 
change those  dollars  for  cold,  which  they 
would  be  entitled  to  do.  And  in  the  process, 
nnd  in  the  course  ol  t!ie  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  foreign  governments  have  accumulated 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  billion  dollars  of 
reserves.  More  recently,  though,  as  this  deficit 
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has  persisted,  foreign  governments  have  be- 
come concerned;  they  felt  that  It  was  unwise 
and  they  didn't  want  to  go  on  indefinitely 
holding  more  and  more  dollars.  So  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  demand  more— a  higher 
percentage  of  gold.  And  this  has  caused  our 
gold  supply,  which  was  very  big  and  still  is 
big.  to  be  reduced  from  twenty-three  tiillion 
dollars  some  ten  years  aso  to  about  thirteen 
billion  dollars  tiiday.  Obviously  that  can't 
go  on  at  the  same  pace.  We've  got  to  find  a 
means  of  'stopping  the  out  How  of  gold  and 
also  stopping  our  balance  of  payments  delicit. 
And  herein  is  the  problem  so  lar  iis  tmcer- 
talnty  about  the  dollar 

Mr.  Newman.  Surely.  Mr.  Ivock^lclU  r.  tliat 
emph.a.sizes  the  amount  c4  money  tiiat  \\  e  are 
spending  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well  it  df)es.  altluiiiph 
Vietnam  by  no  means  is  tiie  jirincipal  s.iurce 
of  our  balance  of  payments  dehcit.  Its  the 
ni.  t  recent  cause,  but  the  b. dance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  existed  ioT  many  years  before 
we  started  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes.  but  if  I  may  .say  so.  as  I 
understand  it  people  want  gold  more  than 
they  used  to,  and  want  gold  more  than  tliey 
want  dollars,  because  there's  j^erhaos  less 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar  than  there 
used  to  be.  People  would  rather  have  I'old. 
And  one  reason  they  would  rather  have  gold 
is  that  they  think  the  American  economy 
rests  too  lieavily  on  war  expenditure  and 
military  expenditure  srenerally  Is  tliat  nut 
true? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Pcrfiaps.  I  would  iiave 
ihouKht  that  the  uncert.tmty  about  the 
economy  was  based  more  on  a  question  as  to 
whether  -we  were  ^'oing  to  take  steps  in- 
ternally to  stop  inflation.  For  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years,  from  1960,  'Gl,  through 
loe,"!  or  'G6,  we  had  been  able  to  s/row  at  a 
rapid  rate  with  almost  complete  price  sta- 
bility. And  this  was  a  wonderiul  tiling  for 
us  and  certainly  helped  to  create  fonhdence 
in  the  dollar.  In  the  last  year  or  two.  our 
^'overnment  delicit  has  been  prowmc,  and 
we've  been  pumping  more  money  into  the 
system,  .iHd  tlie  price  level  lia.s  been  rising. 
And  tliis  is  causine  great  concern  among  t!ie 
business  and  financial  circles  who  hold  the 
dollars  overseas,  because  they're  afraid  that 
it  will  have  a  further  adverse  effect  (41  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  In  other  words, 
if  our  price  level  is  rising  fa.sier  than  the 
level  in  other  countries,  this  then  means  that 
our  exports  become  more  expensive  and  are 
cut  down,  imports  from  other  (  uintries  are 
relatively  cheaper  and  .ire  more  attractive, 
and  consequently  our  deficit  poes  up.  There- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  the  thing  that  most 
of  all  would  restore  confidence  in  the  doll.ir 
on  the  part  of  financial  and  business  eroups 
abroad  is  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  o: 
our  government  to  rai.se  t.ixcs  and  reduce 
expenditures,  which  of  course  :s  precisely 
what  President  Johnson  and  .secTetary 
Fowler  have  been  advocating.  .'Ind  I'm  very 
hopeful  that  their  sincerity  in  wanting  to 
do  this  will  be  acknowiedged  by  Congress 
and  that  Congress  will  enact  tlie  propo.scd 
bill. 

Mr.  Newman.  How.  Mr.  Hockef ellcr.  c^o  we 
do  all  the  things  in  our  cities  that  you 
agree  are  so  urgent,  if  the  government  is  to 
spend  less  money,  and  if.  as  we  know,  the 
reductions — if  indeed  they  come — .ire  bound 
to  come  in  civilian  .spending,  in  jiarticular 
ill  t:ie  so-called  V.'ar  on  Poverty' 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  suppose  there  are  two 
answers  to  that.  One.  we  prob.ibly  cuinot 
move  at  as  rapid  a  pace  in  terms  of  expendi- 
ture on  any  fund  as  might  be  desirable,  but 
secondly.  I  don't  really  th.nk  tlic  an.swer  to 
the  urban  problem  is  so  mtich  expenditure 
of  funds  as  how  they  are  spent  and  the 
actions  that  go  along  with  tiiem,  I'd  rather 
see  us  put  more  emphasis  on  the  e:lective 
use  of  those  funds  that  •we  can  spend. 

Mr.  Newman.  You  were  talking  a  wiiile  ago 
about  foreign  aid.  And  you,  1  know,  are  par- 
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ticularly  interested  in  L.itm  America  Is  there 
not  a  certain  degree  of  disillusionment  in 
this  country,  tends  to  express  itself  this  way. 
Whv  should  we  put  our  money  Into  Latin 
.America,  the  Latin  .■\merlcans  don't  do  very 
much  to  help  themselves,  and  surely  i!ie 
rich  Latin  Americans  do  very  little --don't 
jiay  their  taxes,  hide  their  money  in  Swlt/.er- 
l.ind  or  wherever.  And  it's  said  not  only 
about  Latin  America  but  about  many  other 
countries  — tireece  lor  example  Is  that  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Rockfffller.  1  think  there  iiroli.ibly 
is  some  disillusionment  Whether  It's  justi- 
fied or  not.  I  think  it's  f.dr  to  say  that  a  lot 
of  peojile  have  become  tuscouraaed  with  the 
i-tlectiveness  of  our  forelen  aid.  .Sometimes 
lierhaps  this  is  justified.  I  jiersonally  believe 
that  the  Alli.ince  tor  Progress  which  \c  as 
started  by  President  Kennedy  several  ve.irs 
ago.  in  196l>.  although  it  has  not  achieved 
all  tliat  we  could  liave  hoped,  has  been  suc- 
cessful to  a  considerable  extent.  The  rate  I'f 
ecoi.omic  growth  in  Latin  America  has  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  last  two  or  tiiree 
years.  But  ou  the  whole  there  is  greater 
stabihtv.  tiierc  is  a  greater  desire  for  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  work  together, 
and  more  interest  in  the  LAPTA  concept  - 
Latin  America  Free  Trade  .^rea  concept.  I 
think  th,.t  the  business  communities  m  Latin 
.America,  with  whom  I've  worked  a  p'xid 
deal,  althouph  surely  there  is  much  still  to 
oe  desired,  are  also  becoming  more  responsi- 
Ijle.  There  are  manv  more  Latin  Amf-rican 
busUKssmen  today  who  lire  invohinp  them- 
selves ill  problems  of  their  slums  and  of  their 
j^ovcrnmeiits.  which  they  didn't  do  ne.trly  so 
much  in  the  past.  So  that  I'm  not  as  [lessi- 
mlstic  as  many  people  are. 

Mr.  Newman.  Well  perhaps  I'm  one  of  the 
pessimists.  Init  is  the  rate  oi  economic 
prowth  keeping  tip  with  tiic  r,.t!-  (jf  jioptilr.- 
lioii  growth? 

Mr.  Roc  keh;i.]  i;r.  Yes.  In  fiict,  it's  exceed- 
ing it.  not  by  as  much  as  one  would  like  btit, 
.IS  I  recall  it  overall,  the  rate  of  economic 
,!;rowth  per  capita  as  C)pposed  to  just  the 
apprepate  h.ts  been  around  two  to  three  per- 
ccni  ill  Latin  America  in  llie  la.st  two  or 
1  lirca  \o.irs. 

Mr.  J.EWMA.N.  You  t.iid  once,  not  \cry  long 
a.po — I'm  speaking  about  the  part  tiiat 
.Anieric.m  private  enterprise  cm  play  lu  these 
areas  like  Latin  America,  or  I  thmk  it's  l.dr 
to  .'i.iy  American  priv.ite  enterprise  tends  lo 
be  r.ither  suspect  among  certain  political 
protips.  I  think  that's  even  an  understate- 
ment, a  pro.ss  understalement — you  said  tliat 
the  United  .States  must  beware  of  excesti-.e 
/cal  when  ii  operates  overse.is,  especially  in 
tho.se  area.s  v.htre  it  has  teclmological  supe- 
riority, Latin  America  of  course  being  a  p.\r- 
iicular  example  of  that.  What  did  \ou  mean 
by  that  "excessive  zeal"  ' 

Mr.  Rockeftller.  What  I  meant  was  that, 
becavise  we  liave  the  deprec  of  ecciiioniic  power 
and  s:rengT.h  lliat  we  have.  I  think  t'nat  we 
have  to  be  all  the  more  c.ireful  when  we  in- 
vest or  po  overseas  to  handle  '  ursolves  .is 
individuals  and  ns  cirporations  in  a  ni.Tnncr 
I  hat  is  not  offensive  t.)  the  pcrple  who  i-re 
our  hosts.  And  I  think  there  have  been  t:mes 
111  the  J1  ist  where  the  epithet  "the  ugly 
.American"  w.as  Jtistified.  that  c^ur  busitiess- 
men  went  m.  in  certain  cases,  aiid  disre- 
p.irded  the  nationil  interests  and  customs. 
and  stiiyed  in  little  close-'Knit  communities 
ijy  themselves,  paid  only  attention  to  making 
money  and  taking  it  out  and  getting  out.  I 
think  that's  changing;  and  it  must  change 
even  more  I  think  we  have  lo.  when  we  po 
to  countries,  recipnize  that  we  are  their 
'-•uen.s.  that  we  have  t'l  coiiform  not  only  to 
their  1  iws  but  to  their  customs,  .ind  bcliave 
accordingly,  become  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple, iearii  the  1  inpuaae.  and  deal  in  a  way 
that  will  make  people  who  are  f.iii-minded 
see  that  we  ;.re  there  as  friends,  not  to  ex- 
jiloit  them. 

Mr.   Newman.    Well,    t-ke   another   way   in 
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which  this  expresses  Itself  — the  brain  drain, 
the  technolo^  gap  Is  the  United  State«  right 
t<>  recruit  to  lm{X)rt  trained  men  and  women 
fr'>m  poi:>rer  countries  ih.it  have  paid  to  train 
tni>8e  people  and  really  cannot  spare  them? 
Mr  Rockefeller  This  is  not  always  our 
Initiative  Quite  frequently,  people  who  have 
l>een  trained  in  this  country  or  in  ether  Ln- 
ilu~t,rl«Uzed  countries  see  b;reat  ipportunlttes 
here   j.nd   seek   employment   here 

Mr  Newman  Suppose  we  leave  them  aside 
iii'd  s.iy  only  those  who  are  .icttvely  sought 
by  American  corporations,  which  recruit  In 
Kiirope  fr.r  example    ;>r  even  In  India 

Mr  RocKEriLLiR  Yes  I  think  .t's  quite  Im- 
p. Tt.int  that  we  n^it  Impose  iirtiflclal  restrlc- 
t;oao  a.nd  barriers  I  do  recognUe  that  the 
p<nnt  you  raise  Is  tin  Important  and  real  one 
I  do  feel  that  its  deslr.ible  for  American 
t  >!np;inle8  as  much  as  possible  U)  do  basic 
research  and  pmduct  development  research 
In  the  countries  where  we  have  Investmenta, 
using  the  iiaUonals.  as  you  aUggeAt  cf  the 
country.  In  their  own  countries  And  I  think 
more  if  this  is  being  done.  This  cert-Unly 
se<"ms  to  me  to  be  desirable. 

Mr  Newm.\n  But  there  is.  for  ex.\mple.  a 
tremendous  .imount  of  resentment  in  Eng- 
»l.ind  sgnin-st  .American  companies — us  been 
expresawl  by  the  British  government  against 
ii  particular  American  corporation  recently 
which  w.as  accused  of  trying  to  recruit  atomic 
sclentlats,  r;uclear  physlclsta  and  so  on  la 
It  possible  to  avoid  ttwt  when  you  have  the 
Imbalance  that  exists  t>etween  a  country 
like  the  United  States- — companies  like 
An;ertcan  companies  which  have  so  much 
money  and  .so  much  t.3  offer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  I  think  one  of  the  ways 
to  avoid  It  IS  more  US  investment  rather 
than  less  Because,  especially  where  that 
Investment  goec  in  on  a  partnership  basis 
with  I'DCal  Investors,  ifs  a  way  in  whliih  oizr 
technology  Is  brought  to  those  countries.  And 
this.  I  think.  Is  very  important.  Another 
thing  that  I  think  they  can  do  mor«  than 
they  have  in  the  past  is  to  review  their  own 
educational  systems. 

I  think  too  often  the  European  educa- 
tional system  has  been  based  on  classical 
studies  and  humanities,  which  are  certainly 
Important,  but  they  stress  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  training  In  business  and  man- 
agement And  one  reason  I  believe  that  there 
Is  a  technological  itap  between  '.he  United 
States  and  other  countries  m  the  world  Is 
because  we  have  on  the  whole  better  man- 
agement techniques  Itn  not  sure  that  this 
isn't  more  important  than  otlr  technological 
superiority  And  I  believe  they  could  do 
more  '.n  that  area  than  they   have 

Mr  Newman  What  Is  your  view  of  Presi- 
dent DeCiaulle's  objections  to  conduct  of 
American  Industry  In  Western  Europe,  his 
resistance  to  what  he  feels  Is  an  American 
economic  domination  of  Western  Europe? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well  lie  probably  ex- 
presses a  view  that  Is  not  uniquely  his.  I"m 
sure   there  are  a  lot  of    other  people 

Mr  N'ETWMAN  Perhaps  uniquely  expressed 
by  him 

Mr  RocKETELLCB  I  think  that  there  are 
many  In  Europe  who  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned Just  very  recently  a  book  that  ap- 
peared m  Prance  called  "The  American  Chal- 
lenge ,  which  has  been  .-ead  a  great  deal, 
on  this  very  subject,  and  very  much  dis- 
cussed these  days.  So  that  there  Is  certainly 
a  itreat  deal  of  concern.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  that  particular  book  points  out.  'he  fault 
if  there  Is  one  Is  hardly  that  of  Americans 
going  m  50  much  as  It  is  that  of  the  Euro- 
pe.tns  not  stirring  themselves  more  to  be 
nivre  effectively  competitive 

Mr  .Newman.  Stefan  Schwelbel.  who  wrote 
that,  was  arguing  that  it  was  the  superior 
ori<anlzation  of  talent  that  accounted  for 
American  supremacy — economic  supremacy — 
and  President  DeGauIle  was  at  some  pains 
to  -say  that  it  wasn't  that  the  United  states 
Was  doing  this  by  being  able  to  export  infla- 
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tlve  dollars  with  which   to    take  over  Euro- 
pean Industry 

Mr  RrxKEFELLEB  Well  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  President  DeOaulle.  I  thlnjf  I  agree 
more  with    Mr    Schwelbel 

Mr  Newman  .Mr  RiK-kefcller,  a  relatively 
persona!  question  Are  'here  ever  any  times 
when  It  Is  a  disadvantage  to  be  named 
Rixkefeller? 

Mr  RocKErsLi  er  Oh  I  suppose  so  Can't 
say  that  it  worried  me  very  much 

Mr.  Newman  i  laughing)  There  are  none 
that  come  to  mind?  I  mean,  you  don't  feel 
>ourself  marked  out.  and  that  as  soon  as 
people  know  who  you  are.  all  eyes  are  on 
you? 

Mr  RocKKrcLLca.  Well  I  suppose  to  the  ex- 
tent that  anyone  has  a  name  that  Is  promi- 
nent, and  they  are  treated  differently  from 
other  people,  one  Isn't  happy  about  that. 
But  I  don  t  feel  that  it's  all  that  disturbing. 

Mr  Newman  You  referred,  earlier  In  this 
conversation,  to  your  brother.  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller 

Of  course  you  have  another  brother.  Gov- 
ernor Wlnthrop  Rockefeller,  and  you  have 
other  people  in  your  family  who  have  em- 
barked on  fioliticjil  careers  Do  you  have  any 
political  ambition? 

Mr  HocKEVTLLER  No  I  have  been  inter- 
ested In  public  service  all  my  life.  Matter 
of  lact,  my  first  job  was  as  secretary  to 
Mayor  LaGuardla  here  in  New  York  Found 
that  a  very  Interesting  experience  I've  greatly 
enjoyed  the  i>pp<irtunines  that  my  relation- 
ship with  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has 
given  me  to  serve  in  various  capacities  I  am 
fortunate  to  have  been  asked  to  serve  on 
various  Presidential  and  other  comnuttees. 
and  participate  In  a  number  of  ways  such  us 
the  Urban  Coalition.  In  public  affairs  But 
I  liave  no  ambition  to  emulate  my  two  dis- 
tinguished brothers. 

Mr.  Newman.  In  f.ict.  the  line  between 
what  is  called  private  enterprise  but  which 
really  isn't  so  private,  and  public  life,  is 
not  so  clear-cut.  is  if  I  mean,  a  man  in  your 
position  does  a  tremendous  amount  of  public 
work- 
Mr  Rockefeller  It  really  is  true  I  sup- 
pose I  spend  somewhere  between  twenty-tive 
and  thirty  percent  of  my  time  in  things  that 
might  be  described  "public"  in  one  way  or 
another,  either  in  dliect  participation  with 
government  as  in  some  of  these  committees, 
or  on  quasi-public,  civic  type  of  activities 

Mr  Newman  It  Is  also  true  that  It's  im- 
possible for  business  to  function  without 
conung  Into  politics,  isn't  it?  It's  even  im- 
possible now  to  deal  with  economic  matters, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  for  example,  with- 
out coming  into  it  us  an  intensely  difficult 
political    issue,    the   issue   of   birth   control. 

.Mr    RoiKEFELLER.  That  ccrt,ilnly  is  true. 

.Mr  Newman  Which  leads  me  back.  I  think. 
to  Latin  America,  where  the  population  prob- 
lem is  a  staggering  one.  There  have  been 
estimates  that  the  population  of  Latin  .•\me»- 
ica  IS  going  to  double  In  twenty-five  years 
Now  do  people  who  offer  assistance  to  Latin 
American  countries.  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, industry,  whatever,  have  the  right, 
do  you  think,  to  impose  conditions  or  at- 
tempt to  Impose  conditions.  Including  birth 
control   programs,   on   them? 

Mr  RoiKEFELLFR  I  would  qucstlon  whether 
they  would  be  wise  In  trying  to  Impose  con- 
ditions respecting  birth  control  On  the  other 
hand,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  ex- 
plain very  clearly  what  the  advantages  and 
needs  are  to  control  population,  and  work 
with  governments  who  fire  willing  to  have 
us  work  With  them  m  determining  methods 
that  cou.d  reduce  the  r.ile  of  population 
growth.   I    Aould   very  much   favor  that. 

.Mr  Newman.  There  Is  more  to  It  than  that, 
of  course  I  mean,  these  countries  I  suppose 
have  to  be  advised  to  do  .some  other  things 
as  well,  such  as  not  seek  to  Industrialize  quite 
so  tusl.  as  they  .ill  tend  to,  to  'try  u>  buiid 
up   their   agricultural   production   more 
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Mr  Hill  wrFFLi  FR  Vfs  I  think  economic 
growth  must  be  fi  balanced  one.  and  I  fullv 
agree  with  you  that  jierhajja  t>¥i  little  etn- 
phasls  has  been  [jlaced  on  agricultural  de- 
velopment relative  to  l.irge-scale  Industrial 
development.  Having  a  steel  mill  h.as  become 
some  kind  of  prestige  Item  In  the  minds  C'f 
many  countries,  iind  this  may  or  may  i.ot 
be  the  thing  that  they  need  the  most.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  it's  Important  for  us  to  u.se  (iir 
Influence  and  give  our  a.sslstance  In  trying 
to  help  the.se  countries  direct  their  econ- 
omies in  the  way  that  will  be  most  to  their 
advantage. 

Mr  Newman  l'\e  seen  estimates-  speaking 
of  ixjpulation  explosions—  that  the  popul.i- 
tion  of  this  country  is  going  to  be  something 
like  three  hundred  nillUfin  or  perhaps  even 
three  hundred  forty  nillllon  by  the  end  of 
this  century,  by  which  time  It  will  surely  he 
an  academic  problem  to  me.  But  anyway.  Is 
it  possible  to  say  that's  t^io  many?  Is  It  ever 
possible  to  figure  out  what  an  oiitlnium  jjop- 
ulatlon  would  be — the  ideal  jiopulatinn?  I 
realize  it's  a  matter  of  density  and  distribu- 
tion as  well  But  are  we  losing  something  in 
the  United  States  by  ha\  Ing  so  many  peojilp'' 
Mr  RocKEFELLFji  That's  a  pretty  dimruit 
question  to  answer  I  certainly  am  Inclined 
to  feel  that  there  must  be  sime  limit  beyond 
which  It  would  not  be  to  our  country's  ad- 
vantage to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  i  can't 
imagine  that  we  would  want  to  t.ike  stops 
to  put  an  absolute  celling  on  it  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  be  better  advised  merely 
to  take  steps  to  discourage  the  rate  of 
growth  .\nd  perhaps  to  make  the  best  use 
of  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  that  popu- 
lation which  we  do  have 

Mr  Nfwman.  Well.  If  we  If>ok  forward  a 
bit.  s:lven  the  population  I'rowth.  can  we  fii;- 
ure  that  were  going  to  have  a  shorter  work- 
ing week,  t or  example? 

Mr.  Rockeffllfr  Possibly  I  think,  my- 
self, that  the  want,s  of  man  are  almost  un- 
Umltedly  expmsible.  ,ind  therefore  I"m  not 
concerned  abput  overproduction  In  the  sense 
that  we  can  produce  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  people  can  consume.  We  might  of 
any  given  product,  but  not  overall.  And  I 
imagine  there  probably  vrill  be  a  gradual 
trend  to  somewhat  shorter  liours  and  more 
leisure  But  I  dont  believe  that  this  will  be 
forced  In  a  rapid  way.  because  of  techno- 
logical advance,  as  some  people  have  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Newman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other 
question,  a  very  brief  ciuestlon  Is  the  check 
going  to  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the 
credit  card"'  Should  have  asked  about  it  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  The  credit  card  ha,s  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  our  economy 
today,  and  I  Imagine  it  will  continue  to 
grow.  I  doubt,  myself,  whether  we  will  ever 
have  a  completely  check-less  society.  I  think 
there  are  tix)  many  conveniences  for  the 
cheik 

Mr  Nfwman  The  future  is  not  check-less 
then? 

Mr.  RocKEFFLLER  I  doii't  belicve  so.  al- 
together 

-Mr  Newman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sir. 
David  Rockefeller  has  been  speaking  freely. 
This  is  Edwin  Newman.  NBC  News. 


Saigon  Government  Rewards  Corruption 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  news 
again  reveals  the  abysmal  gulf  between 
the  official  fiction  and  the  harsh  reality 
of  our    otiier  war'  in  South  Vietnam. 
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My  colleagues  will  recall  the  ercat  fan- 
fare some  months  ago  when  two  high 
c'lticials  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
were  dismissed  for  corruption.  We  were 
told  this  was  significant.  It  was  the  start 
uf  the  big  cleanup.  At  last,  we  were  told, 
we  could  expect  our  ally  in  Saigon  to 
crack  down  on  those  peoiDle  in  high  places 
who  were  robbing  us  blind. 

So  what  has  happened'?  Those  two 
liiuh  officials  have  been  promoted  to  even 
Itiizher  places.  Their  "punishment"  turns 
out  to  be  a  reward.  All  of  this  is  set  forth 
111  an  article  appearing  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  which,  without  objection,  I 
.--hall  insert  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

I  should  hke  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  another  item  appearing  in 
the  same  newspaper.  This  is  an  editorial 
concerning  the  sad  fate  of  the  one  South 
Vietname.se  official  known  to  oppo.se  cor- 
ruption. I  am  speaking  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Due  Thang,  the  officer  entrusted 
with  directing  both  the  pacification  pro- 
pram  and  efforts  to  eliminate  corruption 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

What  has  happened  to  General 
Thang'?  He  has  become  so  embittered  by 
the  noncooperation  of  his  fellow  officers 
m  that  august  army  that  he  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  time  the 
American  people  stopped  kidding  them- 
selves about  the  progress  we  are  making 
in  this  "other  war."  Our  ally,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  is  quite 
evidently  unwilling  to  clean  out  the  cor- 
ruption of  which  todays  press  again  re- 
minds us.  And  until  this  is  done  there  is 
virtually  no  chance  tliat  anything  like  a 
ina.ionty  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam—let alone  Vietnam  as  a  whole — will 
ever  give  that  government  their  support. 
And.  without  their  support,  all  our  efforts 
will  be  in  vain. 

What  a  strange  kind  of  commitment 
we  are  honoring  in  Vietnam.  Here  at 
lionie  we  are  told  Americans  are  in  this 
war  to  help  the  Vietnamese  resist  ag- 
ttression.  But  is  this  the  way  the  Viet- 
namese see  it? 

Just  a  few  weeks  a 2:0  a  member  of  the 
Vietnamese  National  Assembly  argued 
against  lowering  their  draft  age  to  18, 
contending  that  Vietnamese  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  die  for  Americans  in  an 
American  war.  On  hearing  this  convin- 
cing argument  his  fellow  assemblymen 
voted  46  to  1  asainst  lowering  the  draft 
aito.  Of  course,  they  expressed  no  objec- 
tion to  continuation  of  the  18-year-old 
draft  for  American  boys. 

As  long  as  this  is  an  "American  war" 
which  they  are  merely  tolerating,  they 
apparently  feel  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  carry  the  greater  burden.  Appar- 
ently we  face  an  uphill  struggle  to  cap- 
ture the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  morning  I 
heard  Robert  Komer.  the  head  of  our 
country's  pacification  effort,  describe  in 
glowing  and  effusive  terms  the  great  and 
substantial  progress  being  made  in  this 
other  war."  I  would  like  to  know  how 
tliese  bleak  facts  fit  into  that  rosy  pic- 
ture. 

Without  objection  I  also  insert  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Saigon  Rewards  Two  Dismissed  Aides — Men 
Accused  of  Corruption  Get  High  Posts  in 
Army 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  January  29 — Two 
South  Vietnamese  Army  officers  dismissed 
from  Government  positions  last  fall  on  cor- 
ruption charges  have  been  jilaccd  in  desir- 
able army  Job.  it  was  disclosed  today 

The  official  announcement  ol  their  dismis- 
sal last  fall  said  that  tliey  would  be  severely 
punished. 

The  oHicers.  both  lieutenant  colonels  are  Le 
Due  Dat,  the  former  chief  ol  Phuoctuv  Pro- 
vince, and  Ho  Nhat  Quan.  the  I^rmcr  aj)- 
pointed  Mayor  of  Vunplau.  a  seaside  resort 
town  Just  east  of  Saigon.  Phuoctuy  Province 
is  just  to  the  north  ol  Vungtau 

The  dismissal  announcement  h  id  .said  tliat 
Colonel  "bat  would  be  "severely  punished '"  lur 
"having  committed  mistakes  while  di.iiharg- 
Ing  his  duties  havini.'  indulged  in  illei'iil  ac- 
tivities." 

^•.^MED     A     OMMANDF.I! 

The  announcement  added  that  (''.lonel 
Quan  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  De- 
fense Ministry  for  stronc  disciplinary  meas- 
ures 

Informed  sources  have  disclosed,  however, 
that  Colonel  Quan  has  been  made  com- 
mander of  artillery  forces  in  'he  III  Corps 
area,  which  includes  a  dozeii  provinces 
around  Saigon.  Colonel  Dat.  the  sou-ces  said, 
has  been  made  assistant  commander  of  the 
18lh  South  Vietnamese  .'\rmy  Division. 

The  case  is  not  without  precedent  here. 

.'Vmerlcal  advisory  ollici.ils  in  another  prov- 
ince recently  made  a  determined  and  pro- 
longed attempt  to  document  the  corruption 
and  inefficiency  of  a  niihtary  ullicer  holding  a 
provincial  job.  He  was  iiromoled  one  gr.ide 
in  rank  and  given  a  better  job. 

An  American  working  in  the  licid 
marked:  "The  promotion  policies  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  can  be  summed  up 
in  live  words,  'foul  up  and  ^-o  up.    " 

For  several  days.  Vielnanicse  military 
spokesmen  avoided  answering  ([uestions 
about  the  present  assignments  ol  Colonels 
Dat  and  Quan.  Finally,  they  flatly  relused  to 
answer.  Inquiries  to  a  Vietnamese  civilian  in- 
formation official  also  failed  to  elicit  answers. 
However,  informed  sources  in  the  military 
region  where  the  two  officials  are  w  orking  dis- 
closed their  asssignments. 

Colonel  Dat  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  lor 
ability  and  drive  with  his  American  col- 
leagues. His  dismissal  did  not  especially  clieer 
some  Americans. 

The  Honest  Viftnamfse 

Old  Vietnam  hands  m  the  American  mis- 
sion h.tve  c  iiled  him  "the  most  ctleciive  ad- 
ministrator, innovator  and  inspirational 
leader  South  Vietnam  lias  produced  in  seven 
years." 

Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  said  he 
is  "the  most  valuable,  most  trusted,  general 
in  tlie  "Vietnainese  Army." 

The  Vietcong  grudgingly  concede  m  a  cap- 
tured document  that  he  is  ""very  determined 
to  succeed." 

Everyone  acknowledges  that  he  is  "incor- 
ruptible." a  r.ire  quality  in  S.iigon  these  days. 

He  is  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Due  Than?.  Num- 
ber Two  man  in  the  Vietnamese  Army  and 
the  man  entrusted  with  tlie  two  most  vital 
programs  in  Vietnam's  crucial  "other  war" — 
pacification  and  the  climin  itioii  ot  corrup- 
tion. 

General  Thang  resigned  l.isi  week,  em- 
bittered by  the  f.iiUire  of  the  Thieu  repime 
and  his  fellow  officers  to  support  his  anti- 
corruption  drive  and  frustrated  by  the  con- 
tinuing ineffectiveness  of  p.icification  pro- 
grams to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  tire- 
lessly for  more  than  two  years. 

The  departure  of  this  honest  and  ible 
Vietnamese  from  the  military  regime  casts 
a  shadow  over  persisting  official  .American 
hopes  for  reform  in  Saigon.  It  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  unwavering  public  optimism  of  Rob- 
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en  E.  Komer.  who  directs  .American  support 
of  the  p.icihcation  program.  And  it  reiniorcos 
the  grave  doubts  about  tlie  regime  and  the 
"other  \\"ar"  voiced  by  Senator  Edw.ird  M. 
Kennedy  of  MassacluisQits  lollowmg  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Vietnam. 

General  Thangs  resignation  adds  urgency 
to  .Senator  Kennedy's  demand  for  "a  011- 
froiuallon  between  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  on  the  entire 
question  ot  corruption,  inefficiency,  w.iste  of 
American  resources  and  tiie  future  ol  "t.he 
other  w.ir.'  " 


Dr.  Bob  Jones,  Sr. 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

iiK    SOUTH     C\R01-INA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VriVES 

Tuc^daij.  January  :iO.  li)68 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Bob 
Jones.  Sr..  one  of  the  world's  urcalt.st 
evangelists,  an  educator,  a  dedicated  and 
devoted  American,  recently  passed  on  to 
his  eternal  reward. 

Among  the  man.v  eulojiies  and  editorial 
tributes  to  this  preat  Christian  American 
in  the  news  media  of  the  Nation  was  the 
lollowing  editorial  in  his  hoinctown 
paper,  the  Greenville  News.  Greenville, 
S.C,  on  January  18.  1968: 

Dr.    B('B    JuNF.S,    bR 

On  the  day  that  Dr.  Bob  Jones.  Sr.,  simply 
fell  aslee|)  alter  84  years  and  a  period  mi 
riecliMing  health,  one  who  had  worked  v.  ith 
him  and  loved  him  most  if  not  all  o!  Ins 
adult  life  summed  ii   up: 

■There  niusi  li  ivc  been  great  rejoicing  m 
Hei^ven  this  moriui'g  v  hen  that  old  warrior 
arrived  at  the  gates   " 

We  are  sure  'hat  sentence,  .vpontnncous 
and  aileclionate,  ajnly  sums  up  the  Uelings 
(.>f  Dr.  Jones'  countless  friends  and  admir- 
ers, the  iliousands  who  had  lieard  him 
preach  and  the  many  more  who  knew  him 
only  by  his  personal  reputation  and  that  ol 
tiie  University  he  founded  and  gave  his 
name. 

The  death  of  Dr.  jMies  ciune  as  a  shock 
to  his  family  and  friends,  of  course,  but  it 
was  not  unexpected.  The  atmosjjhere  on  liie 
c.mipus  i.<  not  so  much  one  of  mourning  as 
of  remembering  the  extraordinary  m;in  as 
a  powerful  personality  and  ol  tribute  to  his 
long  and  fruitfu;  career. 

We  were  struck  by  tlie  phrase.  'Ui  war- 
rior." used  by  his  longtime  .issiK-iate  In 
many  ways  it  characterizes  Dr.  Junes"  ev:tn- 
gelical  ministry  whicli  sjianned  almost  ex- 
actly the  biblically  allotted  three  score  ye. its 
and   ten. 

.So  many  '. inies  li.ive  we  iie.ird  him  reli-r 
to  BJU  ministerial  stu'ients  as  '"our  ])re:ich"r 
boys  "  'hat  we  sus|>ect,  s<jmehow.  the  phr.i'-e 
.-teinined  from  the  f:ict  that  he  was  lii'v^- 
scli  a  "boy  iireacher,"  sjieaking  from  the 
iiiilpii  at  13  and  licensed  to  preach  a-    l.V 

He  didn't  stop  preaching  until  a  >iiort 
time  ago  and  a.s  a  preacher  he  was,  indeL-d, 
a  warrior.  "Dr.  Bob"  wa£  a  man  of  un- 
shakable fundamentalist  beliefs,  a  born  c m- 
servtuive  and  a  lighter  by  nature.  In  tlie 
defense  and  extension  of  his  beliefs  a'ui  in 
his  efforts  to  achieve  his  firm  purposes  lie 
was  Indomitable  and  uncompromising. 

Those  two  words  applied  to  his  re!alioii.s 
with  Iriend  and  foe  ailke.  and  such  a  m'.n 
always  has  his  foes.  Those  characteristics 
were  hallmarks  of   his  evangelistic   career. 

They  were  apparent  in  the  lounding  and 
building  of  Bob  Jones  University.  We  believe 
he  was  the  first  to  call  it  "the  w"orld's  most 
unusual  university."  which  without  a  doubt 
it  is. 

They  are  reflected.  i->o.  in  the  f.tct  that  his 
.son   and   Ins   grandson   are   following   closely 
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In  his  footsteps  even  while  poaseaslng.  each 
m  his  awTi  risrht  '-he  Indlvldu&llty  which  Ls 
a  part  of  the  Bob  Jones  If^^wy. 

It  would  be  i>res'jmpt»inus  for  anyone  t-o 
aU-empt  to  evalimre  the  life  and  career  of 
this  strong  man  F'T  as  U'nn  aiP  Bob  Jones 
University  stands  ua  iong  as  there  la  a 
Jones  of  his  Unea+^e  enifa^ed  ni  evajiarellsm, 
BO  long  will   that   career  extend. 


Uniieritandiiig  Eartha  Kitt 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    rLLINnJS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu,"<dav    Januarv  .10.  196S 

Mr  MICITEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of 
the  commt-nt  reearding  the  recent  un- 
fortunate incident  at  the  White  House 
involving  Mrs.  John.son  and  Miss  Eartha 
Kitt  ;t  erppears  that  there  is  no  ■middle- 
sround"  6pinion.  One  view  has  it  that 
Miss  Kitt  was  justifud  in  iier  actions  and 
should  not  be  criticized  and  the  other 
extreme  has  it  that  Miss  Kitt  was  guilty 
of  violating  all  of  the  elementary-  rules  of 
^'ood  '.irace  and  manners  in  her  con- 
frontation with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

I  was  intTcsted,  therefore,  in  reading 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  January  23.  1968.  which. 
while  not  excusmt;  Miss  Kitt.  does  give 
some  rather  perceptive  reasons  as  to  why 
.she  I'ehaved  in  such  an  atrocious 
manner.  The  editorial  tjoes  on  to  discuss 
the  quality  and  style  of  dissent  in  tren- 
cral  as  it  has  been  expressed  all  over  the 
countrj'  in  recent  months  by  various 
mdividuals  and  groups  in  our  society  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  this  or  that  aspect 
of  hfe  la  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  Include  he  editorial  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks; 

UN:jtR3TAN:>iNG  E-^BTii.\   Kirr 

If  Eartha  Kltfs  talcing  unfair  ndvantage 
of  her  guest  status  at  the  Wlnte  House  upset 
you.  consider  for  a  moment  that  this  is  .i  lot 
ijetter  than  the  times  when  Miss  KUt 
wouldn't  have  be«n  there,  and  Negroes  gen- 
erally oper.ited  under  Uie  rule  oi  staying  out 
of  sight  and  sound  as  much  as  possible. 

"Keep  quiet '  and  "dont  bother  anybody" 
was  a  way  of  life,  and  not  a  ijnoU  one. 

Upon  discovery  that  they  can  s[)eak  up. 
that  they  can  be  heard,  that  they  can  com- 
plain, and  that  they  "-an  itet  cheers  and  some- 
times agreement  from  their  complaints,  it 
ts  certainly  'rue  that  many  Negroes  have  not 
only  thrown  that  old  rule  overboard,  but  In 
the  freedom  of  it  have  gone  much  farther  and 
thrown  ;iway  a  lot  of  other  rules. 

So  what  hav?  long  been  regarded  as  legit- 
imate and  "responsible"  methods  of  com- 
plaint, and  self-lmpjsed  social  rules  as  to 
time  and  place  wiilch  have  long  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  average  person  m  .America  have 
also  been  thrown  overboard  and  violated 
from  time  to  time. 

Each  time  It  sends  out  a  shook  wave  among 
all  who  have  always  accepted,  as  a  matter 
of  common  decency.  si.andards  for  complaint. 

We  seem  beset  these  days  by  young  people. 
Ignorant  of  the  long  self-imposed  standards 
of  fair  play  in  our  free  society,  who  throw 
a!!  rules  to  the  wind  when  they  want  to 
raise  cain  about  something  .  .  .  and  show 
business  people,  who  never  understood  much 
about  matters  of  taste,  anyway,  have  been 
doing  likewise,  when  they  have  a  kick  to 
make. 

Miss  Kitt  is  show  business,  and   it   isn't 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

surprising  that  she  doesn  t  really*  There  Is 
something  cheap  In  using  Mrs  Johnson's 
prominence  and  ut-wswcTthlni'ss  to  get  .tt- 
tentlon  that  she  rouldnt  get  un  her  own. 

So.  Negroes  are  not  alone  In  this,  but  they, 
alone,  have  a  re.vson  f<T  It. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Negroes  were 
largely  prevented  irc  m  t.iking  part  fir  a  Ions:, 
long  time  They  had  no  practice  at  corrlplaln- 
Ing.  even  though  they  had  much  to  compl.iln 
about. 

It's  a  new  experience  and  a  new  freedom. 

If  by  the  standards  cif  most  nf  us.  who  have 
had  our  own  ix-caslons  to  complain,  and 
h.ave  worked  out  over  the  generatlijns  ac- 
ceptable ways  to  ^;o  ab<iut  It.  they  seem  to 
get  'carried  away  "  at  times,  or  to  throw  la 
everything  they  i;an  dream  up  when  '  re.ach- 
Ing"  for  a  complaint,  or  to  choose  a  platform 
or  method  of  complaint  that  Is  iiffenslve.  and 
even  unfair,  we  must  remember  that  we 
came  by  these  standards  through  practice, 
and  through  learning  that  sunie  ways  are 
more  effective,  and  others  Just  more  offen- 
sive. 

We  must  remember  that  they  were  denied 
'chat  practice  and  experi  ace. 

They're  Just  getting  it   now. 

It  is  much  better  ilian  the  old  silence. 

It  win  be  better  still,  of  course,  when  It 
becomes  leas  strident  ;.nd  more  specific  and 
coristructlve  .  .  .  when  we  tret  working  and 
workable  complaints  put  where  they'll  do  the 
most  good  in  the  manner  that  can  get  the 
f.LStcst  .vctlon. 

That  will  come  as  It  Is  finally  discovered 
th.1t  there  are  a  great  many  people  willing 
to  work  on  the  nuts  .ind  bolts  of  problems, 
wherein  the  real  procress  comes — and  it  Is 
more  urgent  to  set  down  to  nuts  and  bolts 
than  to  run  in  circles  enjoying  to  the  fullest 
the  rlsflit  to  complain. 

For  the  mere  right  to  complain  Is  empty 
if  Just  exercised  for  Its  own  sake,  without 
skill,  judgment  and  a  sense  of  specific  pur- 
pose. 

Neproffs  will  discover  this.  Just  as  most  of 
us  have. 

'Vouth  may  not.  If  pampered  .is  they  have 
been. 

And  show  business  apparently  never  will, 
because  the  show  business  involvement  In 
policy  and  politics  has  combined  a  hopeless 
and  irresponsible  mixture  of  monumentiU 
eg!)  and  rampant  tmotloris  ever  since  John 
Wilkes  Booth  threw  .aside  all  .sense  of  reason 
at  Ford  Theater  In  maklns;  his  political  point. 
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The   World   We  Want 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

Mj     .MlW    Yi  RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  FIVES 

Tuesday.  January  30.  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ca'.l  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  an  article  by  AFTr-CIO  Presi- 
dent Georue  Meany  in  the  inaugural  is- 
sue of  International,  the  new  monthly 
publication  oi  the  Seafaicrs  Internation- 
al Union  of  North  America.  Mr.  Meany 
calls  upon  union  members  to  make  the 
great  dreams  of  the  American  labor 
movement  come  true  by  step-by-step 
progress  "by  men  wilHng  to  work,  to 
sacrifice,  to  struggle."  Mr.  Meany  s  prem- 
ise is  that  eloquence  is  no  substitute  for 
action — a  principle  that  has  ;, aided  the 
labor  movement  throughout  its  history. 
That  principle  has  also  been  the  watch- 
word of  those  who  have  worked  most 
effectively  to  win  better,  fuller  lives  for 
all  Americans  With  i>ennisMon,  I  now 
offer  Mr.  Meany's  article.    'The  World 


We  Want."  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORr.  as  follows: 

TiiE  WoRi  D  We  Want 
I  By  Cleorce  Meany.  President,  AFL-CTOt 

It  Is  not  at  .'Ul  surprl.slng  that  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  of  North  Amerlc-a 
Is  dl.scus.Mng  "The  World  We  Want  " 

Every  generation  of  .-\merican  trade  union- 
ists, starting  with  the  Philadelphia  cord- 
wainers  who  vmlted  In  a  brotherhood  of 
workers  when  the  Republic  was  biirely  a  dec- 
iKle  old.  lias  (llscu/>se<l  this  .subject. 

They  (K6<'U>.scd.  they  decided,  they  planned 
and  they  act<xl  .Viid  m  i-reat  |>.art  each  Gen- 
eration h.Ts  beneflt^xl — for  trade  unionists 
have  never  been  satl.'^fied  with  Just  bett.<>nnr; 
thcm-selves  or  their  fellow  .\nu'rlc,ans.  Their 
eves  have  always  been  on  the  luture — on  the 
kind  of  world  they  would  build  for  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children. 

So  it  IS  today.  Tlie  SIU  ;ind  all  the  unions 
of  t!-ie  AFL-CIO  are  dedicated  to  building  a 
better  today  Gut  they  .nl.so  dream  of  a  far,  far 
better  tomorrow.  And  thev  dare  to  .so  dream 
because  Ihey  ;tre  confident  of  achievement 
through  a  very  pnictlcal  mechanism —the 
tr.wie  union  movement  luself. 

Drciuners,  yes.  But  lirst  of  all  they  are 
practical  men  who  kiv>w  dreams  can  be 
achieved  a  step  at  a  time  l-'V  :non  willing  to 
work,  to  sacrifice,  to  .strugcle  That  is  the  way 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  world  I  think  America 
wants. 

But  first,  before  we  can  plan  for  tomorrow. 
we  have  to  consider  where  we  are  today. 

Today  the  rights  of  lat>or — the  right  to 
organize,  to  bargain  collectively  and  to 
strike — are  firmly  established  by  law.  Al- 
thouch  the  law  is  sometimes  violated,  the 
violations  are  subject  to  legal  remedy,  im- 
perfect though  It  mav  be. 

The  labor  movement  Itself  has  erown  from 
a  beleaguered  handful  into  an  accepted  and 
influential  force  In  American  life  Moreover, 
though  our  critics  are  many  and  noisy,  the 
APL-  CIO  is  widely  recognized  as  a  force  for 
good. 

And  what  a  tremendous  Impact  this  has 
had  upon  American  hfe  as  a  whole! 

Especially  in  the  last  cjuarter  century,  the 
conditions  won  by  unions  at  the  Ijargai.ilng- 
table  have  spread  to  many  other  workers  all 
over  the  nation.  Wages  have  risen  and  work 
weeks  have  flirunk.  Paid  vacations  and  holi- 
days, pensions,  health  Insurance  have  be- 
come standard. 

But  vastly  more  Important,  the  basic  n.i- 
ture  of  American  society  has  changed  for  the 
better.  There  is  almost  universal  acceptance 
of  the  trade  union  principle  that  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  acting 
through  their  government,  to  insure  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  all.  to 
eliminate  injustice,  to  widen  opportunities 
and  to  sustain  a  continuing  campaign 
against  all  barriers  to  human  progress. 

To  be  sure,  reactionaries  are  still  amonc; 
xis.  But  except  for  a  fanatical  fringe,  eve:i 
today's  reactionaries  have  come  to  recognize 
that  it  is  indeed  a  duty  of  government,  .ns 
the  Constitution  puts  it.  "to  promote  the 
general    welfare." 

So  we  approach  the  future  having  achieved 
many  of  the  goals  of  the  founders  of  orga- 
nized labor.  And  the  victories  of  the  pa.t 
suggest  tliat  as  we  look  to  the  future,  we 
must  count  no  goal  too  high  nor  any  dream 
impossible  of  fulflMment. 
Let  me  list  a  few  oi  tiiem: 
■VVe  want  a  society  in  which  poverty  and 
near-poverty  are  unknown,  remembered  only 
by  historians;  a  society  whose  every  member 
has  a  comfortable  home,  an  ample  table  a:id 
full  access  to  the  good  things  of  life. 

As  nn  essential  prerequi.-ite.  we  want  a 
society  in  which  every  person  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  has  absolute  assurance  of  a  Job 
at  decent  wages. 

Equally  essential,  we  want  a  society  in 
wliich  there  Is  limitless  opportunity  for  all  — 


and  education,  employment  and  every  other 
avenue 

We  want  a  society  in  which  there  is  far 
more  leisure  time,  with  far  more  rewarding 
ways  to  till  it — more  music  and  drama,  more 
parks  and  woodlands,  more  time  to  fish  and 
clean  .streams  and  rivers  to  fish  In. 

Inherent  in  such  a  s(x?iety  are  many  other 
specifics-  retirement  early  enough  to  enjoy 
leisure  and  with  .m  adequate  income  to 
Insure  that  leisure,  the  best  of  medical  serv- 
ices wlfhcnit  financial  penalty,  the  finest 
schools  and  colleges  with  room  enough  for 
all  and  available  to  all  -for  without  these, 
the  other  wants  cannot  be  met. 

But  the  world  we  want  involves  more  than 
the  perfection  of  society  in  the  United  States. 
The  world  we  live  In  is  today  a  small  one. 
Tliere  is  no  spot  on  earth  too  remote  to  be 
hit  by  an  atomic  missile  launched  anywhere 
else.  .So  the  world  we  want  must  also  be  one 
in  which  a  free  society  can  be  secure.  Here, 
too.  there  must  be  no  limit  to  our  dreams! 

We  want  a  world  in  which  all  men,  in  all 
nations,  will  be  free— free  trom  tyranny, 
free  from  fear,  free  from  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance: free  to  jiursue  their  own  destiny  in 
their  own  way,  free  to  choose  their  govern- 
ment and.  above  all.  free  to  change  their 
minds   and   change   that   government. 

We  want  a  world  of  peace— jieace  based 
upon  freedom,  .security  and  progress,  upon 
the  abundant  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

Does  all  this  sound  visionary'.'  I  hope  not. 
For  in  the  light  vi  where  we  are  and  where 
we  have  come  from,  it  is  le.ss  visionary  today 
than  the  goal  of  the  early  trade  uiilonists 
who  sought  free  public  schools  a  century 
and  a  lialf  ago. 

Every  objective  1  have  cited  goes  only  a 
little  bcyjiid  those  that  are  already  in  sight, 
if  not  within  reach.  Now  let  us  talk  about 
reaching  tliem. 

The  lirst  step  is  a  hard-headed  recognition 


that  the  tallest  buildings  go  up  one  fioor  at 
a  time.  I  do  not  know  of  any  form  of  human 
endeavor,  individual  or  collective,  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  leap  from  a  dream  U)  its 
realization  without  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
in  between. 

Every  calling  has  its  quota  of  individuals 
who  can't  or  won't  accept  tills  disagreeable 
fact.  I  am  sure  you  have  your  share  of 
youngsters  who  want  to  steer  "the  ship  with- 
out the  preliminary  loll  of  liMrning  Ikjw  to 
coil  a  line.  There  are  tounlless  others  who 
see  themselves  as  editors  or  columnists,  but 
scorn  such  mundane  .skills  a.s  spelling  and 
grammar.  Still  others  clem.'iiul  immediate 
acceptance  as  artis.ms— eltrtrKi,;ns.  cari)en- 
ters,  pUmibers  and  the  like— without  ever 
having  learned  the  trade. 

So  it  is  with  tlie  world  we  '.v.iiit  To  nte 
only  one  example,  poverty  c.uinot  Ijc  abol- 
ished by  a  Congressional  cieclar.ition  of  good 
intentions.  Poverty  will  be  abolished  only 
by  tlie  combined  effect  of  a  vast  number  of 
undertakings,  involving  public  works,  i.ix 
policies,  housing,  education,  social  security. 
public  assistance,  medical  c;ire.  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  wage-hour  st.itutcs  and 
many  more.  To  those  who  only  dream  of  the 
ultimate,  who  yearn  lor  an  instant  niillen- 
lum,  many  of  these  undertakincs  appear  to 
liave  distressingly  limited  objectives.  But 
the.se  are  the  bricks  witli  which  the  world 
we  want  must  be  built,  brick  after  brick 
after  brick. 

These  bricks  will  not  be  l.iid  in  iheir 
courses  without  still  another  t;ind  of  prac- 
tical, day  by  day  eft'ort  —political  elforl  Kecj)- 
ing  precinct  c,\rd-filcs,  nnping  doorbells, 
baby-sitting  for  voting  mothers  on  Election 
Day  may  be  uninspiring  drudgery  to  some 
who  believe  that  a  proper  platform  for  their 
own  eloquence  would  be  more  than  enough. 
It  would  be  easier.  Ijut  li  wouldn't  win  elec- 
tions. 


.'Uthough  the  relationship  may  appear  to 
l)e  more  remote,  the  same  jinnciple  applies 
to  world  affairs.  Human  freedom  will  not  be 
extended  to  new  are, is.  nor  jirotected  where 
11  iiow  prevails,  by  dramatic  gestures  or  mov- 
ing ,'ippealE  Freedom  must  be  jirotected  the 
h.ird  w.iy.  ,is  young  .'\mericans  are  protecting 
it  now  in  south  Viet  Nam,  Freedom  will  be 
extended  only  as  otlicr  peoples,  one  by  uue, 
are  inspired  by  the  example  of  tho.se  who 
enjoy  It,  and  escape  Irom  i  tic  chains  of 
tyranny.  To  an  even  t,'reater  degree  tiian  m 
domestic:  matters,  this  can  come  about  only 
step  by  jiailent  step. 

There  may  be  some  riMders  \i.ho  ihink  1 
have  contradicted  myself  by  virging — as  some 
iiiighi  put  1!  biK  ideas  and  small  actmns  in 
pui.^uing  "The  World  We  Want,"  I  disagree. 

In  ;  iinimury.  my  message  Is  this: 

I.tt  us  never  lurget  that  tomorrow  is 
sii...i)ed  by  t.iday.  Long  ago  the  AFI.-C'IO  put 
It  this  way: 

"What  we.  tlie  citizens  of  today,  do  will 
shape  the  world  our  children  will  inherit  to- 
morrow. If  tliey  are  to  be  free  and  secure  and 
enjoy  haiipincss,  we  must  l.iy  tlie  ground- 
work. It  IS  to  building  this  belter  world 
that  tlic  AFI^CIO  l.s  dcdicatcd--to  the  ult.- 
niale  j^ood   of   all  mankind." 

In  setting  our  sight.s  on  liiat  world,  let 
none  of  our  dreams  be  small  ones.  I.et  ..ur 
ultimat«  goal  be  the  ultimate  i;-self.  undc- 
liled  by  doubts  tir  fears  or  wh.a,  m  i:JG7. 
;iii[-'ht  i^cem  to  be  realities. 

But  as  we  continue  on  this  quest,  as  old 
as  the  history  of  man,  let  us  ever  be  aware 
that  preat  gains  are  an  accumulation  (,if 
smaller  ones.  Just  as  nn  army's  triumph  is 
won  by  its  j'latoons.  it  companies  and  its 
liatialions. 

No  dream  can  be  too  great:  no  need  ran 
be  too  small.  This,  I  stibmit.  is  Uie  road  lo 
"The  World  We  Wa.it-" 
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Tht^  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Very  Rcvcitnd  Joseph  A.  GrifTerty, 
O.S.A..  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tmc  Church.  Bronx.  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God.  You  have 
created  man  to  Your  own  image  and 
likeness,  that  he  might  know  You.  love 
You.  and  serve  You.  Heavenly  Father, 
You  have  planted  in  every  human  heart 
love  of  home  and  country.  Grant  that 
these  legislators,  through  their  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  You.  may  serve  You  and 
their  country  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
God-given  abilities.  Enlighten  their 
minds  and  move  their  wills  so  that  every 
decision  of  theirs  may  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  our  beloved  country  and  bring 
credit  to  their  solemn  deliberations.  Left 
to  their  own  devices,  their  best  efforts 
for  the  common  good  might  fall  short  of 
their  goals,  but  assisted  by  Your  guid- 
ance and  help,  we  are  assured  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  bipartisan  endeavors  and 
this  aid  we  humbly  ask  through  Your 
benevolent  interest  in  the  work  of  Your 
dedicated  servants.  Amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H,R.  14563.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  to  provide  lor  in- 
creases in  benefits,  and  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1542.  An  act  to  amend  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  and  subsidiary  companies. 


by  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet-" 
cong  forces  is  stopped.  Realistic  action 
by  both  tides  to  bring  about  negotiations 
would  iJi'ovide  reason  to  anticipate  a 
measure  of  success  at  the  conference 
table.  Surely  those  who  are  eager  for 
negotiations  at  any  price  realize  that  the 
failure  of  the  Communists  to  jjrovide  a 
quid  pro  quo  means  the  fighting  would  go 
on  indefinitely  while  endless  negotia- 
tions i:ike  iJlace.  This  would  result  m 
killing  more  Americans  and  in  raising 
the  eventual  price  for  peace. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
■sterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


DON'T  MAKE  A  MOCKERY  OF 
AMERICAN  SACRIFICES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
hope  published  reports  indicating  a  will- 
ingness by  the  administration  to  com- 
promise with  the  Communists  to  get  to 
the  conference  table  are  incorrect.  Ces- 
sation of  bombing  without  matching 
concessions  by  the  Communists  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  negotiations. 

There  should  not  be  a  cessation  of 
bombing  imtil  the  fighting  in  the  south 


THE  BEET  WAY  TO  LOSE  A  PTaEND 
13  TO  LEND  HIM   MONEY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Sjjeakir. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tiie 
House  lor  !  nnnute  arid  to  revise  and  ex- 
lend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
liie  i'equcst  of  tiie  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  indeed  siiockiiig  to  all  Amer.can.s, 
althougii  it  came  as  no  great  surprise 
after  our  earlier  experiences,  that  the 
North  Korean  Communists  would  com- 
mit one  of  the  most  drastic  acts  of  piracy 
by  .seizing  a  ship  and  crew  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  international  waters.  But  the 
American  people  are  dismayed  by  this 
grave  insult  and  by  the  virtual  silence  of 
our  erstwhile  allies. 

It  is  certain  that  if  we  allow  North 
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Korea  to  keep  the  Pueblo  and  to  punish 
the  83  American  servicemen  aboard  her, 
then  no  American  vessel  on  any  ocean  or 
sea  will  be  safe  from  seizure  by  any  two- 
bit  nation  who  wishes  to  make  political 
profit  at  our  expense. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  honor 
of  Che  Western  nations  and  the  gullibility 
of  the  US  Government  to  further  ob- 
serve that  of  the  more  than  100  countries 
America  has  helped  economically  and  or 
nnhtarily  over  the  past  two  decades,  none 
have  .•>how^l  any  stron?  evidence  that 
they  are  clamoring  to  come  to  uur  assist- 
ance in  this  incident. 

To  our  con.siderable  discomfort  we 
have  failed  to  heed  the  age-old  advice 
that  the  best  way  to  lo.se  a  friend  is  to 
lend  him  money.  Viewed  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Fufbln  incident,  this  is  a 
graphic  If  tragic  lesson. 

It  should  be  forever  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  that  we  cannot 
buy  friends,  for  at  the  expense  of  billions 
erf  dollars  In  foreisin  aid  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  we  have  pressed  our  pa- 
ternalism upon  both  friend  and  foe  and 
lost  the  respect  of  the  world. 


TWfc"XT\'-faVE       MEMBERS       URGE 

COLLECTION  OF  FRANCE'S 

WORLD   WAR    I   DEBT 

NTr.  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
!v.  i:s  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objtx-tion 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  an  effort  to  secure  payment  of 
France's  World  War  I  debt,  now  totalins 
ST  billion,  is  a  futile  t,'esture. 

The  fac'  that  this  effort  is  not  a  mere 
exercise  is  ev.denced  by  the  resolution 
I  am  introducing  today  with  24  cospon- 
sors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In 
addition  .several  other  distinKuished 
Members  have  supported  this  ;x)sltion 
with  their  own  leuisiation. 

The  ;x)lnt  is  clear:  .30  Members  be- 
lieve France  should  br  made  to  pay  its 
World  War  I  debt.  They  have  already 
indicated  their  position.  I  ask  the  rest 
of  the  House:  Do  you  not  believe  that 
we  should  call  In  France's  war  debt'.'  Do 
you  believe  we  should  continue  to  accept 
be  Gaulle's  cnallent;e  while  this  debt  is 
outstanding? 

We  now  have  30  Members.  Now  I  am 
lookint;  for  30  more  And  30  after  that. 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Members 
suptx)rt  the  etTort  to  .;  .I'llect  this  just  and 
due  debt.  Would  not  vou  Indicate  your 
support?  Tomorrow  I  have  obtained  a 
.special  order.  Will  you  not  join  in  this 
etTort  to  get  De  Gaulle  to  pay  what  he 
owes  us? 


•VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND  CITIZEN- 
SHIP I-XDR  GI  AUENS 

Mr.  R'VAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mmute  and  to  rev".se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday.  In 
h:.>  me.s.sa£:e  on  .-Xmerlca's  servicemen  and 
veterans,  the  President  very  wl.sely  rec- 
ommended increased  elTorts  to  as.slst  the 
Nations  veterans. 

Justice  comixis  us  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum t)enefits  Ui  veterans  who  have 
rLsked  life  and  Umb  for  their  country. 
Yet  tliere  is  one  cateuoiy  of  veteran  who 
will  rem.iin  excluded  frrm  many  of  the 
new  benefits,  and  the  injustice  will  grow 
fus  benefits  increa.se.  I  am  leferrinu  to 
the  several  thousand  aliens  on  active 
duty  who  are  still  not  eligible  for  early 
citizenship,  despite  the  (,'rave  risks  they 
lake  for  the  United  Stales  in  Vietnam 
and  el.sew  here. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  90th  Con?i-ess  I 
reintroduced  legislation — H  R  40— which 
provides  that  lawfully  admited  nllcns 
serving  honorably  on  active  duty  will  be 
clisible  tJ  apply  for  US  citl.'.cnship  im- 
mediately. I  regret  that  the  Congress  did 
not  act  on  this  bill  before  adjourrmient. 

In  his  me.ssaiie  yesterday,  the  President 
proposed  the  Veterans  in  inibl:c  Service 
Act.  But  because  of  the  lonp:standing 
general  prohibition  r.gainst  u^ing  Fed- 
eral appropriations  to  pay  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  employee  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, unless  such  eraplnyce  is  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen—Public  Law  90-147— many  veteran.s. 
including  hundreds  of  combat  veterans, 
may  not  be  i<b"c  to  perticipa'c  in  the  vet- 
erans in  public  service  program  and  the 
various  training  procram.s.  In  addition, 
aliens  aie  not  eligible  to  take  civil  serv- 
ice examinations  Tins  makes  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R  40  all  the  more  essential. 

President  Johnson  yesterday  repeated 
a  call  that  he  first  made  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  .some  "20  years  ago.  in  the  floor 
of  this  Hou.se.  when  he  said  that  it  is  this 
Nation's  lesponsibility  Xi  see  to  It  that 
"the  veteran  may  return  to  his  commu- 
nity as  a  free,  ui  standing,  and  self- 
reliant  citizen."  I  .'tress  the  word  "citi- 
zen." and  I  uviie  Immediate  rction  .so  that 
all  veterans  will  be  eligible  for  citizen- 
ship. 

BUCKPASSING  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT  OF   JUSTICE.' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.'^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deal 
whereby  Napco  Industries,  of  Minneap- 
olis, Mitin  .  was  allowed  to  unload  in  In- 
dia nearly  S4  million  worth  of  L:;carmak- 
Ing  machinerj',  much  of  it  junk,  reeks  of 
incompetence  or  fraud  or  both  and  no 
one  m  rhe  executive  branch  uf  Govern- 
ment seems  to  want  to  do  anything  about 
It. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, which  financed  this  deal,  was 
warned  in  196"2  that  It  was  bad.  Yet  it 
did  nothing.  Later,  the  details  were  again 
spelled  out  to  AID  oflic;als — this  time  by 
one  of  their  own  employees.  .'>gain  al- 
most nothing  was  done. 


Last  year,  the  General  Accountinsj  Of- 
fice severely  criticized  this  flagrant  mis- 
use of  the  taxpayers'  money  and.  after 
the  sordid  story  was  unfolded  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  linallv 
anMounced  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  investigate 

Tiiat  was  "J  months  a^'o.  and  what  has 
happened ■:'  Why  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment reluctant  to  art^  Can  it  be  that  the 
jiowerful  [ohtical  connections  enjoyed  by 
Napco  Industries  have  come  Into  play? 

Inndeniaily,  why  has  the  usually  lo- 
quacious Vice  President  Hubert  IItm- 
PHREV.  of  Mmne^ita.  declined  comment 
on  citiier  the  Minneaiwlls  Napco  deal  or 
the  defunct  Universal  Fibergla.ss  deal  at 
Two  Harbors.  Minn?  TIas  he  juddenly 
become  "Hubert  the  Silent?" 

Mr  .Siieakcr,  1  am  Kilorrned  that  there 
arc  further  transactions  of  Napco  un- 
der investigation  by  private  iutere.sts — 
dealings.  I  am  told  that  be.Tr  .i  striking 
.similarity  to  the  junk  machinery  deal 
in  India  I  am  aware  of  at  least  one  of 
these  iran.sactions  and  I  hone  to  have 
the  complete  sUjit  in  connection  with  it 
in  the  near  future 

Meanwhile,  is  there  buckpa.s.sing  In  the 
Justice  Department?  If  not.  why  has  the 
Department  not  acted? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr  .'Speaker.  I  make  th? 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr.  .ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Huu.'e 

A  call  of  the  Hjure  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  91 

Andrews.  Fountain  O'Hara.  Mich. 

N  Dnk.  Oialmo  Pa.si.man 

Ciderberg  Oreen,  Pa.  RobLsnn 

Clark  HiiUeck  Rasenthal 

Clausen.  Hiinsen.  Idaho  St  Onpe 

Don  H.  Hansen.  Wash.  Shrlver 

Claw.-«jn.  Del  Karsten  Smith.  Iowa 

Cleveland  Kupfcrman  Stiickey 

Conte  Loni:.  Md.  Tift 

Corbett  McClory  Talcott 

Corman  McFaU  Thompson,  Ga 

Cr;iraer  Mills  Tutmey 

Diiddarlo  Mir.k  Whalen 

Dlniiell  Monauitn  WlUttea 

Kilenboin  Moore 

Evliis.  Tenn.  .\Io.-s 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  tiie  call  were  dispen.scd 
with. 

CONSTITUENTS  WHO  WILL  NOT 
RECEIVE  SOCIAL  SECURITV  IN- 
CREASES 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unajiimous  consent  to 
add!-ess  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to 
rcv.sj  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Tiie  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentJeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BURTON  c  1  California.  Mr.  Sixjak- 
er,  I  believe  a  number  of  my  colleagues 


are  In  for  a  surprise  when  the  social 
security  checks  are  delivered  as  a  result 
of  the  social  security  legislation  we  en- 
acted late  last  year.  When  these  checks 
arrive  In  the  first  week  of  March  there 
win  be  a  number  of  your  constituents 
who  are  not  going  to  receive  any  net 
Increase  In  their  monthly  Income. 

I  should  like,  for  example,  to  cite  the 
State  of  Georgia,  which  has  some  127,400 
Ijcrsons  receiving  aged,  blind  or  disabled 
public  assistance  aid.  There  are  some  10 
congressional  districts  in  Georgia,  and 
that  will  be  an  average  of  12,740  con- 
stituents of  each  of  our  colleagues  from 
Georgia  who.  when  they  receive  their 
checks  in  March,  will  receive  no  net  In- 
come iiicrca.se  at  all,  because  they  are 
either  concurrent  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity and  aged,  blind  or  disabled  wel- 
fare aid — or  they  have  no  other  outside 
income  and  are  solely  reliant  on  public 
assistance. 

But  if  one  happens  to  be  a  Congress- 
man from  Arkansas,  there  will  be  an 
average  of  some  20.000  of  his  constituents 
who  are  aged,  blind  or  disabled  who, 
when  they  receive  their  checks  in  March. 
will  find  they  do  not  receive  one  penny — 
I  repeat,  will  not  receive  one  penny  of 
net  income  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
social  security  legislation  enacted  by  this 
Congress. 

If  one  happens  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  represent  the  State  of  Florida,  where 
there  are  some  100.600  persons  affected, 
an  average  of  8.500  constituents  in  each 
Florida  congressional  district  will  not 
receive  one  i^enny  net  increase  in  their 
Income  as  a  result  of  the  social  security 
icgi.slation  enacted  by  this  Congress  late 
last  year. 

I  have  only  a  few  seconds  remaining, 
.so  I  cannot  mention  any  other  States 
today,  but  I  am  going  to  spend  my  time 
from  day  to  day  informing  the  member- 
ship from  other  States  just  what  unjusti- 
fied disparity  and  inequity  will  result  In 
our  social  .security  bill  of  late  last  year. 
I  am  sure  many  Members  are  aware, 
but  a  few  may  not  be.  that  the  legislation 
we  enacted — as  I  predicted  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  social  security 
bill  last  year— left  out  a  great  number 
of  each  of  your  respective  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  constituents. 


an  understanding  of  sacrifices  by  men 
who  are  moved  by  patriotism,  and  they 
show  a  realization  of  the  obligations 
owed  them  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  message  will  be  heard  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  men  and  women  now 
serving  and  by  those  recently  called  to 
active  duty. 

These  same  people  w  ill  be  watching  for 
still  another  message,  and  we  are  the  ones 
who  will  send  it.  By  our  action  or  in- 
action on  the  President's  proposals,  we 
will  be  sending  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions: 

Are  we  concerned  cnouch  about  the 
ones  they  leave  behind  to  give  them  ade- 
quate life  insurance? 

How  will  we  help  the  serviceman  in  his 
transition  back  to  civilian  life? 

Will  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  he  gets  the  best  medical  care? 
How  will  we  use  Ids  newly  developed 
talents  and  how  will  we  help  him  chan- 
nel them  into  civilian  pursuits  that  will 
benefit  him  and  the  nation  as  a  whole? 
When  we  ask  him  to  teach  in  the 
ghettos  where  his  leadership  is  so  sore- 
ly needed,  will  we  ask  him  again  to 
serve  out  of  patriotism  alone  or  v.ill  we 
see  that  he  is  justly  compensated? 

Our  resixinse  to  these  questio.ns  will 
be  a  message  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  am  sure  they  want  it  to  be  a  mes- 
sage of  encouragement. 

It  will  show  how  the  people  feel  about 
the  sacrifices  made  by  their  sons  and 
husbands  as  they  meet  the  enemy  in 
Vietnam;  as  they  leave  their  homes  and 
jobs  for  a  sudden  call  to  active  duty; 
stand  ready  in  aircraft  that  can  turn 
toward  an  aggressor  on  a  moment's  no- 
tice; or  as  they  gather  vital  intelligence 
off  an  enemy  coast. 

Regardless  of  the  action  we  take,  these 
men  will  continue  to  do  their  duty  as 
they  see  it.  But  the  only  way  they  can 
be  sure  their  sacrifices  are  understood 
and  appreciated  is  to  receive  a  message 
from  this  Congress  in  the  form  of  quick 
action  on  the  President's  recom.menda- 
tions. 

I  urge  you  to  give  these  i^roposals  the 
same  careful  attention  and  speedy  en- 
actment that  followed  the  President's 
1967  proposals  on  this  subject. 


instances,  the  volunteer  fireman  is  just 
as  vulnerable  to  Injury  and  death  as  the 
paid  fireman — ^i>erhaps  even  more  so  be- 
cause he  usually  has  had  less  training 
and  experience. 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  900,000  volunteer 
firemen  and  172.000  paid  firemen.  In  my 
owTi  congressional  district,  which  in- 
cludes Montgomery,  and  parts  of  How- 
ard and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  there 
are  more  than  1,500  volimteer  firemen 
and  more  than  300  paid  firemen.  I  be- 
lieve the.se  figures  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  legislation  which  covers  both  the 
volimteer  and  paid  firemen  ^vho  may 
have  to  serve  under  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  civil  disorders — men  who 
arc  dedicated  to  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleague  from 
the  Slate  of  Maryland  I  Mr.  Long  I,  who 
has  also  introduced  this  legislation,  in 
urging  prompt  hearings  on  the  measure. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  [X)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
emphasize  a  jjoint  made  by  the  President 
in  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  veterans  affairs. 

President  Johnson  observed  that  his 
call  for  new  veterans  legislation  was 
more  than  a  me.ssage  to  Congress.  He 
cUled  it  a  message  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  .^rmed  Forces. 

indeed  it  was. 

The  proposals  made  in  behalf  of  vet- 
rrans  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  what 
is  being  asked  of  these  men.  They  show 
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COMPENSATION  FOR  VOLUI^TTEER 
FIREMEN 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 

rvi  Q  i"lrg 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  totally  disabled  local  firemen— vol- 
unteer as  well  as  paid— and  survivors  of 
volunteer  and  paid  firemen  disabled  or 
killed  while  serving  in  the  line  of  duty 
In  an  area  of  civil  disorder. 

We  all  know  the  hazards  encountered 
by  these  valuable  men  of  our  commu- 
nities under  normal  firefighting  circum- 
stances. But  if  they  must  be  called  upon 
to  serve  in  an  area  of  civil  disorder,  they 
risk  the  additional  perils  of  hurled  rocks, 
slashed  hoses,  and  even  gunfire.  In  such 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  DURING 
THE  LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY  OB- 
SERVANCE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  AlbertI,  a  question. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
knows,  by  tradition  and  practice,  we  have 
had  over  the  Lincoln  Birthday  period  a 
recess.  Many  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  have  made  inquiry  of  me  with  ref- 
erence to  such  po.ssible  recess  in  1968. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  can  tell  us.  what  the 
plans  are  for  that  period  of  the  Lincoln 
Birthday  observance.  Our  Members  are 
anxious  to  know  the  plans  and.  there- 
fore. I  shall  appreciate  any  information 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
can  give  us  at  this  time  with 'j-eference 
to  this  question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  to  me 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course  I 
am  rlad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  discussed 
this  matter  with  me  and  we  are  under- 
taking to  do  what  we  always  do  and  that 
is  to  recognize  this  period  as  one  in  which 
many  Members,  especially  Republican 
Members,  have  a  lot  of  home  engage- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ve  do  not  plan  to  have  a 
formal  recess.  However,  it  will  be  our 
plan  to  adjourn  over  from  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday  before  Lincoln's 
Birthday  which  I  think  is  on  Monday, 
until  Monday,  and  have  no  legislative 
business  on  Monday. 

It  is  also  our  plan,  barring  some  unex- 
pected contingency,  to  adjourn  over  from 
Monday  imtil  Thursday,  without  legis- 
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latlve  business,  and  then  to  adjourn  from 
Thursday  until  the  following  Monday  on 
which  day.  of  course,  we  will  have  legi.s- 
latne  business. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  that 
information 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
thf  distinguished  minority  leader  yield 
to  me? 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD  Of  course  I 
ayi  always  dehshted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  uf  Rep- 
resentatives 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  just 
'.'.anted  to  make  the  observation  that  I 
ii.ipe  my  Republican  trlends  during  this 
[erlixl  will  tiT  and  undertake  to  show  the 
people  of  the  country,  as  well  as  convince 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  if  Lincoln 
were  alive  today  he  would  be  a  Retnib- 
lican. 

Of  course  all  of  us  know  that  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  the  second  term  (in  the 
Union  ticket  Tlie  'radical  Repubhcans" 
a^  we  know  did  not  renominate  him  for 
reohx'tion  Ttie  convention  was  held  in 
Baltimore  by  the  Union  Party,  a  party  to 
preserve  the  Union  As  a  result  of  that 
convention.  Lincoln  was  nominated,  and 
Johnson  a  Democrat,  was  nominated  for 
Vice  President. 

So  the  little,  pleasant  observation.  I 
think,  is  very  peitlnent 

It  is  my  further  opinion.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  our  Republican  friends  need  a  lot  of 
time  during  which  to  try  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country  that  if  Lincoln 
were  alive  today  he  would  still  be  a  Re- 
publican, when  ius  a  matter  of  fact  he 
would  probablv  be  a  Democrat 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  alwa.s  interested,  and  sometimes 
amiused  bv  the  observations  of  our  dis- 
tinKUished  Sjieaker  at  this  time  of  the 
vi-ar  when  many  of  our  Democratic 
friends  are  tiwing  to  embrace  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Hovever.  they  never  seem  to  set 
the  Lincoln  philosophy  incorporated  into 
their  actions  and  into  their  speeches. 
They  like  the  name  of  Lincoln,  but  ap- 
i)arently  they  do  not  like  his  philosophy, 
while  we  on  this  .>ide  of  the  aisle  from 
the  ver\'  betiinning  have  embraced  both 
the  philosophy  and  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  vield  further,  that  is  a 
vei-y  curious  statement  since  the  record 
over  the  last  30-odd  years  on  the  part  of 
tile  Republicans  shows  that  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  inconsistent  with  the 
various  election.s  vhich  have  been  held 
over  that  period  of  time. 
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Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Sixniicer.  I  move 
that  the  House  re.sohe  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
-ideration  of  the  bill  HR  11601'  to 
safenuard  the  consumer  m  connection 
with  the  utilization  ot  credit  by  requir- 
i:iK  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions or  in  offers  to  extend  credit:  by 
establishing  maximum  rates  of  finance 
charges  m  credit  tran.sactions,  by  au- 
thorizing the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  Syst^^m  to  issue  regula- 
tions dealint:  with  the  exce.ssive  u.se  of 
credit  for  the  purpt>se  of  tradmi;  m  com- 
modity futures  contracts  alTecting  con- 
sumer i)rlces:  by  establisliink:  machinery 
for  the  u.se  dunni:  perKxls  of  national 
emersiency  of  temporary  controls  over 
credit  to  prevent  inflationary  spirals;  by 
prohibiting  the  Karni.shment  of  wages; 
by  creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther regulation  of  tlie  consumer  finance 
industry;   and  tor  other  |)urix)ses 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     tHf    ('iMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordint;ly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cominiltee  ot  the  Whole  House 
ni\  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H  R  11801.  with 
Mr  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair 
Ihe  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1.  ending  on  page  2.  line 
4.  of  the  bill  If  there  are  no  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  this  section,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I      CREDIT  TR.^NSACTIONS 
NEC.   101.    (i^l    The  Federal   Reserve  Act   Is 
amended  by  .striking  the  first  section  and  in- 
ierllng: 

■  TITLE  r  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

.SYSTEM 
.Section  1.  Tills  title  may  tie  cited  .is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  " 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is 
.imer.dcd  by  changing  •'Act",  wherever  that 
word  u  ii.sed  wiTli  roforence  to  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (as  so  designated  by  sub- 
section CD  of  this  section  I  to  read  "tule". 

(c)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by 
.idding  Ht  the  end: 

•TITLE  11— CREDIT  TRANSACTIONS 

"DECLARATION     OP     PURPOSE 

Sec.  201  (.11  The  Congress  finds  that 
tcoii'inuo  si.ibllization  would  be  enlianced 
.ind  that  competition  .imong  the  various  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  other  lirms  eiiKuged 
in  the  extension  of  consumer  credit  would  Ije 
iUeiigthencd  by  the  IniOrmed  use  ot  credit. 
Slcnific.int  segments  of  the  population  are 
misled  by  the  manner  In  which  the  terms 
and  condiuons  of  credit  are  ottered  and  con- 
tracted for.  ,is  well  as  by  advertising  in  or  af- 
fecting Commerce,  which  f.iU  .adequately  to 
disclijse  the  credit  terms  offered  to  buyers  in' 
making  purchases,  or  obt.ilning  Ijisns.  pay- 
able in  Installments  or  ottered  under  open 
end  credit  pluns.  Such  failure  of  adequate 
disclosure  tends  to  increase  the  luilnformed 
and  untimely  u.se  of  rredlt  by  the  public, 
thereby  adversely  affecting  economic  stabili- 
zation, increasing  inflationary  presiures.  and 
decreasing  the  stability  of  the  value  of  our 
currency  The  mformetl  use  ot  credit  results 
from  an  .iwareness  "f  tlie  cost  thereof  by 
consumers  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assure  a  meaningful  disclosure  of  credit 
terms  so  that  the  consumer  will  be  able  to 
compare  more  re.idily  the  various  credit 
terms  avail. ible  to  him  and  avoid  the  un- 
informed  use  of   credit. 

■•(b)  Congress  further  finds  tlial  the  st.i- 
tjilizatlon  of  consunier  prices  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  regulation  of  speculation  in. 
and  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for.  the  crea- 
tion, ciirrylng  or  trading  in  commixlily  fu- 
tures contracts,  .vs  well  as  the  establishment 
of  standby  authority  f#r  the  emergency  con- 
trol of  consumer  credit. 


"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  202    For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
'(a)  'Board'  means  tlie  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

■•(b)  'credif  means  the  right  granted  by  a 
creditor  U>  a  person  other  than  an  organiza- 
tion to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to  incur 
debt  and  defer  Its  payment,  where  tlie  debt 
Is  contracted  by  the  obligor  primarily  for 
personal,  family,  household,  or  agrlcultuia! 
purposes  The  term  does  not  include  any  con- 
tract In  the  form  of  a  b.ulnient  or  !ca.se  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  specUlcaUy  Included  with- 
in the  term    consumrr  credit  sale". 

"(C)  consumer  credit  sale'  means  a  trans- 
action In  which  credit  is  granted  by  a  seller 
in  connection  wltli  the  sale  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, if  such  seller  regularly  engages  In  credit 
transactions  as  a  seller,  .md  such  goods  or 
services  are  purchased  primarily  for  a  per- 
sonal, family,  household,  or  agricultural 
purpose  Tlie  term  does  not  include  any  con- 
tract In  the  form  of  a  bailment  or  Ic.me  un- 
less the  obligor  contracts  to  pay  as  com- 
pensation for  use  a  sum  subsuintially  eiiuiv- 
alent  to  or  in  excess  of  the  value  ol  the 
goods  or  services  involved,  and  unless  it  is 
aerced  that  the  obligor  is  bound  to  be- 
come, or  for  no  other  or  a  merely  nominal 
consideration  h.os  the  option  c^f  becoming, 
the  I'wner  of  the  goods  upon  full  compliance 
with  tlie  provisions  of  the  contract. 

■(d)  tinance  ch.irge'  means  the  sum  of  all 
the  charges  imposed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
a  creditor,  and  payable  directly  or  indirectly 
by  .in  obligor,  as  an  incident  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit,  including  loan  foes,  serv- 
ice and  carrying  charges,  discounts,  interest, 
time  price  difTerentifUs,  investigators'  foes, 
costs  of  any  guarantee  or  insurance  protrcL- 
Ing  the  creditor  against  the  obligor's  de- 
fault or  other  credit  loss,  and  any  amount 
payable  under  a  point,  discount,  or  other 
system  of  additional  charges,  except  that 

"ill  If  itemized  and  di.-^closed  under  sec- 
tion 203.  the  term  'finance  charge'  does  not 
Include  amoxints  collected  by  a  creditor,  or 
included  in  the  credit,  for 

"(A)  fees  .ind  charges  prescribed  by  law 
which  actually  are  or  will  be  paid  t<i  public 
offlcials  for  determliUng  the  existence  of  or 
for  perfecting  or  releasing  or  satisfying  any 
security  related  to  a  credit  transaction:  or 
••(Bl    taxes;  and 

"(2)  where  credit  Is  secured  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  .in  interest  In  real  property,  the 
term  does  not  include.  In  addition  to  the 
duly  itemized  and  disclosed  costs  referred  to 
in  clauses  lA)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (II. 
the  costs  of 

"(A)  title  examination,  litlc  i?isurance.  (r 
corresponding  procedures; 

"(B»  preparation  of  the  deed,  .^oillcmcnt 
stau?ment.  or  other  documents; 

"(C)  escrows  lor  future  p.iymenl.s  of  taxes 
and  Insurance; 

■■(D)  notarizing  the  deed  and  other  doc- 
uments; 

■(E)  appraisal  fees;  or 
'iFi   credit  reports. 

"(e)  'creditor'  means  any  Individual,  or 
any  partnership,  corporation,  association, 
cooperative,  or  other  entity,  including  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  lusirumen- 
tality  thereof,  or  any  other  government  or 
political  subdivision  or  agency  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  if  such  individual  or  entity 
regularly  engages  in  credit  transactions, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services  or  otherwise,  and  extends  credit 
for  which  the  payment  of  a  Iinance  charge 
Is  required. 

"ifi(l)  'annual  percentage  rate'  means, 
for  t'le  purposes  ot  sections  2();3(b)  and 
203(c).  the  nominal  annu.il  rate  determined 
by  the  actuarial  method  (  Uiuted  States  rule) 
For  purposes  of  this  calculation  it  may  be 
assumed  that: 

"(A)  The  total  time  for  repayment  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  Unanced  Is  the  time 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  to  the  date 
of    the    tlnai   .scheduled   payment. 


"(B)  All  payments  are  equal  If  every 
scheduled  payment  In  the  series  of  payments 
Is  equal  except  one  which  may  not  be  more 
than  double  any  other  scheduled  payment 
in  the  series. 

"(C)  All  payments  are  scheduled  at  equal 
intervals,  if  all  payments  are  so  scheduled 
except  the  first  payment  which  may  be 
scheduled  to  be  paid  before,  on,  or  after 
one  period  from  tlie  date  of  the  transaction. 
A.  period  of  time  equal  to  one-half  or  more 
of  a  payment  period  may  be  considered  one 
full  period. 

"(2)  The  Board  may  prescribe  methods 
other  than  the  actuarial  method,  if  the  Board 
deternUnes  that  the  use  of  such  other 
n-.ethods  will  materially  simplify  computa- 
tion while  retaining  reasonable  accuracy  as 
compared  with  the  rate  determined  under 
the  actuarial  method. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  203(d), 
tlie  term  'equivalent  annual  percentage  rate' 
moans  the  rate  or  rates  computed  by  rn'oltl- 
l.ilylng  the  rate  or  rates  used  to  compute 
the  1. nance  charge  for  any  period  by  the 
number  of  periods  in  a  year. 

"i4)  WTiere  a  creditor  Imposes  the  same 
fnauce  charge  for  all  b.Uancps.  ■within  a 
speclfled  r;uige,  the  nnnu.-U  percentage  rate 
or  equivalent  annual  percentage  rate  shall 
bo  computed  on  the  median  balance  within 
the  range  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(b) , 
203(C).  and  203(d). 

"(g)  'open  end  credit  plan"  means  a  plan 
pre.'^crlbing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  may  be  made  theretmder  from  time  to 
time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a  finance 
ch.arse  may  be  computed  on  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  from  time  to  time  there- 
under. 

"(ill  'org.anlzatlon'  means  a  corporation, 
government  or  Rovernmental  subdivision  or 
ii^ency.  business  or  other  trust,  estate,  part- 
nership, or  a.ssociation. 

"(tl  'advertisement  Ln  Interstate  commerce 
or  aliectlng  Inten-tate  conamerce'  Includes, 
l.)ut  Is  not  limited  to. 

"(1)  the  advertising  of  goods,  services. 
loans,  or  open  end  credit  plans  tlirough  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  Interstate 
commerce;  and 

"(2)  the  advertising 

"(A)  of  any  gcxxis  which  are  made  in  whole 
or  m  part  of  any  item  which  has  been 
shipped  and  received  hi  interstate  commerce, 
"(B)  of  any  service  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed usinz  any  item  which  was  shipped 
and  received  in  interst  itc  c  mimorce,  or 

"iCl  of  any  loan  or  of  any  extension  of 
credit  under  an  open  end  credit  plan  which  is 
to  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  In  interstate 
commerce. 

"(1)  'State'  means  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"niSCLOSt'RE  OF  FlNANCB  CH.\KGES;    .ADVERTISING 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  creditor  shall  furnish 
to  c.ich  person  to  whom  credit  is  extended 
and  uixiii  whom  a  fia;ince  charge  Is  or  may  be 
Imposed  the  information  required  by  this 
section.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scri>>od  by  tlie  Board. 

"(b)  This  subsection  applies  to  consumer 
c-edlt  sales  other  than  s,iles  under  an  open 
end  credit  jihin.  For  each  such  sale  the 
creditor  shall  disclose,  to  the  extent 
applicable, 

"( 1 )  the  c;isli  price  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ice purcliased; 

"i2)  the  sum  of  any  amounts  credited  as 
downpayment    (Including    any    trade-in); 

"(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
.set   fortli  In  paragraphs    (1)    and    (2); 

"(4)  all  other  charges,  individually  Item- 
ized, which  are  Included  in  the  amount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge; 

"(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  disclosed  under  (3)  and 
(4)    above); 

"(6)    the  amount  of   the   finance   charge 


(such  charge,  or  a  portion  of  such  charge, 
may  be  designated  as  a  time-price  difler- 
ential  or  as  a  similar  term  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable) ; 

"(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

"(8)  the  numtier,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness;  and 

"(9)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  .similar 
charges  payable  in  tlie  event  of  late  pay- 
ments. 

Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided. 
the  disclosure  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  before  tiie  credit  Is  extended. 
Compliance  may  be  attained  by  disclosing 
such  Information  in  the  contract  (t  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  U)  be  signed  by  the 
obligor.  Where  a  seller  receives  a  purchase 
order  by  mall  or  telephone  without  personal 
solicitation  by  a  representative  of  the  seller 
and  the  cash  price  and  deferred  payment 
price  and  the  terms  of  financinc.  including 
the  annual  percentage  rale,  are  set  forth  In 
the  seller's  catalog  or  other  printed  material 
distributed  to  the  public,  the  disclosure  sluill 
be  made  on  or  before  the  date  the  first  pay- 
ment Is  due. 

"(c)  This  subsection  applies  to  extensions 
of  credit  other  than  constmier  credit  sales 
or  transactions  under  an  t  pen  end  credit 
plan.  Any  creditor  making  a  loan  or  other- 
wise extending  credit  under  this  s-.ibsection 
shall  disclose,  to  the  extent  applicable. 

"(1)  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  the 
obligor  will  have  t!ie  actual  use.  or  which  is 
or  will  be  paid  to  him  or  lor  his  account  or 
to  another  psrson  on  his  behalf; 

"(2)  all  cliarges,  individually  itemized. 
which  are  included  in  the  amo\mt  of  the 
credit  extended  but  which  arc  i.ot  p.irt  of 
the  finance  charge; 

"(3)  the  total  amount  to  bo  financed  (tlie 
sum  of  Items   (D   and   Cii    above  i ; 

"(4)   the  amount  of  the  finance  cliarpe; 
"(5)    the   finance  charge   expressed  as   an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

"(6)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  d.ites 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  rtpay 
the  indebtedness;  and 

"(7)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  In  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments. 

Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided,  tiie 
disclosure  required  by  tlUs  subsection  siiail 
be  made  before  the  credit  is  extended.  C^^m- 
pliance  may  be  attained  by  disclosing  Euch 
Information  in  the  note  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  tl'.e  obligor. 
Where  a  creditor  receives  a  request  ft  r  an 
extension  of  credit  by  mail  or  tcleplione 
without  personal  solicitation  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  creditor  and  the  U-rms  of  financ- 
ing. Including  the  annual  percentage  rate  f<'r 
representative  amounts  of  credit,  are  set 
fortli  in  the  creditor's  printed  material  dis- 
tributed to  the  public,  or  in  the  contract  of 
loan  or  other  printed  material  delivered  to 
the  obUgor,  the  disclosure  shall  be  made  on 
or  before  the  date  the  first  payment  is  due. 
"(d)(1)  This  subsection  applies  to  open 
end  credit  plans. 

"(2)  Before  opening  any  account  under 
on  open  end  credit  plan,  the  creditor  shall, 
to  the  extent  applicable,  disclose  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  credit  is  to  bo  exu-nded — 

"(A)  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  including  the  time 
period.  If  any.  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  te  repaid  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge; 

"(B)  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
Imposed; 

"(C(  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  (including  any 
minimum  or  fixed  amount  Imposed  as  a 
finance  charge),  the  annual  percenuige  rate 
of  the  finance  charge  to  be  Imposed,  if  any, 
and,  in  the  case  of  an  Installment  open  end 
credit  plan,  the  equivalent  annual  percent- 
age rate;  and 


"(D)  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  imposed,  and  the  method 
by  which  tliey  will  be  determined, 

■■(3)  For  each  billing  cycle  at  tlie  end  of 
which  tliere  Is  an  outstanding  balance  under 
any  such  account,  tlie  crecUtor  shall  dis- 
close, to  tlie  extent  applicable. 

"(A)  the  outstanding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period; 
"(B)  the  amount  and  dale  of  each  ex- 
tension of  creait  during  the  period  and.  if 
a  purchase  was  involved,  a  brief  identifica- 
tion lunless  jjreviously  lurniBl.cOi  ol  the 
(.■ot:cls  or  services  purcliased; 

"(C)  the  liital  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count darin^r  tlie  porioil; 

"(Di  the  amount  of  any  fii.ance  cliarce 
added  to  the  account  during  the  period, 
iiemized  to  show  the  amount.  If  any.  due 
to  tlie  ajipllcation  of  a  percentage  rate  and 
the  amount,  i:  any,  imposed  as  a  minimum 
or,  tixcd  charcp; 

■Vei  the  nn.mce  charge  expreised  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

"(P)  the  balance  on  whlcli  llie  finance 
cliarpe  was  computed  i.nd  a  sti.temcnt  of 
how  the  balance  was  determined; 

"(G)  the  outstanding  balance  m  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  period:   and 

"iH)  tiie  ci.ite  b;.'  which,  or  the  period  (if 
any  I  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  aUditional  finance  cliarges. 

"(4 1  If  a  creditor  adds  to  tins  billing 
under  an  open  e;id  credit  plan  one  or  more 
installments  of  C'lher  indebtedness  from  the 
same  obligor,  the  creditor  is  not  required  to 
disclose  under  tins  subsection  any  inlonna- 
tion  whicli  has  been  disclosed  previously  in 
c(.imphaiice  witli  subsection   (b)    or   (c). 

"(C)  Written  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
by  a  person  to  whom  a  statement  is  required 
to  bo  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  conclusive  i-TOof  of  the  delivery  thereof 
and.  unless  the  viclation  is  ajjpartnt  on  tiio 
face  of  the  ftntement.  of  compliance  v.ith 
this  section  in  any  action  or  proceeding  by 
or  arjainst  an  nsjipnee  of  tlie  original  creditor 
without  knowledi-'e  to  tlie  contrary  by  such 
•assicnee  w.hen  lie  acquires  tlie  obhijation. 
Such  acknowlcdtunent  shall  not  aifect  the 
rights  of  the  cblitror  in  any  action  against 
tiie  oritrinal  creditor. 

"(f)  If  there  is  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  may  furnish  a  statemeiit  of  re- 
quired information  to  only  one  i.'f  them. 
Pequired  Information  need  not  be  given  in 
tlie  sequence  or  order  set  forth  in  tills  sec- 
tion. Additional  information  or  expianatioiis 
may  bo  included.  So  long  a-s  it  conveys  sub- 
stantially the  s.iine  meaning,  a  creditor  may 
use  l.iiiguage  or  terminology  in  any  required 
statement  diiTercnt  from  tiiai  prescribed  by 
tills  title. 

"(II  If  npphcabie  State  l.iw  requires  dis- 
closure of  items  or  information  suijstJintiaily 
similar  to  tliose  retjuired  by  tins  title,  then 
a  creditor  who  complies  witii  S'.icii  State  law 
niay  Comply  with  tius  title  by  disciosing  only 
the"  aciuitional  items  oi  information  ri- 
ciiiired  bv  this  title. 

"(h)  If  information  disclosed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and  any  regulaticns 
I>rescrlbed  by  the  Board  is  subsequently 
renuered  inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  pre- 
p.iyn-.ent.  late  payment,  adjustment,  or 
;i!)iendment  of  tlie  credit  agreement  tiirougli 
mutual  consent  of  the  p.iriies  or  a^  per- 
mitted by  l.iw.  or  as  tiie  result  of  any  act 
or  occurrence  subsequent  to  tiie  delivery  of 
t!ie  required  d.sclosures.  tiie  li'i-iccuracy  re- 
sulting tiiorefrom  sliall  not  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  tins  section. 

■■(1)  (1)  Prior  to  July  1.  1968,  whenever  an 
annual  percentage  r.tte  is  required  to  be  dis- 
closed by  tills  section,  the  rate  may  be  ex- 
pressed either  as  a  percentage  rate  per  year, 
or  ai  a  dollars  per  hundred  per  year  rate  of 
the  average  unpaid  balance. 

"(2)  After  June  30.  1968,  all  rates  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  this  section  sliaii 
be  expressed  as  percent;. ge  rates. 

"(J)   No  creditor,  in  oraer  to  aid,  promote. 
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or  assist,  directly  or  Indirectly  .mv  consvimer 
credit  sale,  extension  of  credit,  or  open  end 
credit  plan,  may  .state  or  otherwise  repre- 
sent in  any  advertisement  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  affectlni^  interstate  o<immerce 

•'(It  that  specific  credit  terms  are  avail- 
able with  the  purchase  if  k»oods  or  services 
or  the  obtaining  of  a  loan,  unless  the  adver- 
tisement clearly  and  conspicuously  sets 
forth 

"I  A)    the  cash  sale  price. 

"iB)  the  number,  .imount  and  period  of 
each  Installment  payment. 

■•(C)    the  downpayment.   if  .iny, 

•■iDi    the  time  ^ale  price    .ind 

"lEl  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate: 

■•(21  that  a  specified  periodic  credit 
amount  or  installment  imount  can  be  ar- 
ranged, unle.ss  the  creditor  usually  and  cus- 
trim.u-Uy  arranges  credit  payments  or  In- 
sUiUmenta  for  th.it  perli->d  ind  in  that 
amount;  or 

•'(3)  that  a  speclfled  downpayment  Is  re- 
quired, unless  the  creditor  usually  and  cus- 
tomarily arranges  downpavmentfi  in  that 
amount. 

■'ik>  Mo  creditor.  In  order  to  aid.  promote 
or  assise,  ttlrectly  or  indirectly,  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  under  .m  open  end  credit 
plan  may  state  or  -itherwlse  represent  in 
anv  advertisement  in  interstate  commerce  or 
affecting  .nterstate  commerce  any  of  the  spe- 
cltlc  terms  of  such  plan  unless  the  ad\ertlse- 
ment  clearly  and  conspicuouslv  sets  forth 

••(1»  the  conditions  under  which  .\  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed.  Including  the  time 
period.  If  any.  within  which  iiny  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
tln.ince  charge: 

•■(•2)  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed: 

■J)  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  (Including 
any  minimum  or  fixed  imount  imposed  as  a 
finance  charge),  ind  the  percentage  rate 
per  period  and  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  the  finance  charge  to  be  imposed:  ,ind 

•'(4»  the  :ondltlons  under  which  any 
other  charges  may  be  Imposed,  and  the 
method  bv   which   thev  will   he  detemilned. 

■■(It  No  creditor  may  demand  or  accept 
any  flnance  charge  In  connection  with  any 
extension  of  credit  to  a  natural  person  which 
exceeds 

•ill    the   maximum   rate   or   amount   per- 
mitted under  the  applicable  State  law.  or 
'(2)    18    per   centum    per    annum. 

whichever    is    less. 

■■(ml  No  creditor  may  demand  or  accept 
m  connection  with  anv  extension  of  credit 
any  not*  or  other  document  authorizing  the 
confession  of   Jiulgment    igalnst   the  debtor 

•'(ni  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  .ipply  to 

••(1)  credit  transactions  Involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  for  business  or  commercial 
purposes,  or  to  governments  or  governmen- 
tal agencies  or  instrumentalities,  or  to  or- 
ganizations: 

••(21  transactions  In  securities  or  commod- 
ities in  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  regls- 
'ered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  or 

■•.3i  credit  transactions,  other  than  real 
property  transactions.  Hi  which  the  total 
amount   to   be   financed   exceeds   $25,000. 

■  RECtT-.\TION3 

•'Sec.  204.  la)  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  .section  203,  includ- 
ing provisions 

•ill  describing  the  methods  which  may  be 
used  in  determirung  annual  percentage  rates 
under  section  203  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  use  of  any  rules,  charts,  tables,  or 
devices  by  creditors  to  convert  to  an  annual 
percentage  rate  any  add-on.  discount,  or 
other  meihixl  of  computing  a  tin.uice  charge; 

■    2 1    prescribing  procedures  to  Insure  that 


the  Information  required  to  be  disclosed  un- 
der section  203  Is  set  forth  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously; and 

■■i3i  prescribing  reasonable  tolerances  of 
.iccuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  Informa- 
tion under  section  203 

■  ib(  In  prescribing  regiilatlons  with  re- 
spect to  reason. ible  tolerances  of  .iccuracy  .is 
required  by  subsection  (ai(3t.  the  Board 
shall  observe  the  lc)llowlng  limitations: 

■■(ll  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  be 
rotinded  to  the  nearest  ijuarter  of  1  per 
centum  for  credit  transactions  payable  In 
substantially  equal  in.stallments  when  a 
creditor  determines  the  total  finance  charge 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  add-on.  dLscount, 
periodic,  or  other  rate,  and  such  rates  are 
converted  into  an  annual  percentage  rate 
under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
21  The  use  of  rate  tables  or  charts  may 
be  .lUthorlzed  in  cases  where  the  total  finance 
ch.irtte  Is  determined  in  :i  manner  other  than 
thiit  specified  in  paragraph  ill.  Such  tables 
or  charts  may  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
annu.il  percentage  rates  which  varv  up  to  8 
per  centum  nf  the  rate  .is  tieflned  by  .section 
202  1 1     However.   ,iiiy  creditor   who   willfully 

ind  knowingly  uses  such  tables  or  ch.irts  in 
^uch  .1  manner  so  as  to  consistently  under- 
st  itf  tiie  annual  percentage  rale,  lus  defined 
bv  ipctlon  202(fl.  shall  be  liable  tor  criminal 
pen..ltles  under  section  206(bi  of  this  title. 
••(3  1  In  the  case  of  creditors  determining 
the  innual  percentage  rate  in  a  manner 
other  than  .is  described  In  paragraph   (1)   or 

i2i.  the  Board  may  authorize  other  reason- 

ible  tolerances. 

■  4i  In  order  to  simplify  compliance  where 
:rrfi;ul.ir  payments  are  involved,  the  Board 
may  .luthorlze  tolerances  greater  than  those 
specified  In  paragraph  (21. 

■■(c)  Any  regtilatlon  prescribed  under  this 
section  mav  runtaln  such  classifications  and 
differentiations  and  may  provide  tor  such 
adjustments  .md  exceptions  for  any  class  of 
transiictlons  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose of  section  203  or  to  prevent  clrcum\en- 
tlon  or  evasion  of.  or  to  facilitate  compliance 
by  creditors  with,  section  203  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  section  In  prescribing 
exceptions,  the  Board  may  consider,  among 
other  things,  whether  any  class  of  transac- 
tions Is  subject  to  .my  .State  law  or  regulation 
which  requires  tli.scUwures  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  tlK>se  required  bv  section  203. 

■■(d)  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
this  title,  the  Board  may  request  the  views 
of  other  Federal  .igencles  which  in  its  Judg- 
ment exercise  regulatory  functions  with  re- 
spect to  any  class  of  creditors,  and  such 
agencies  shall  furnish  such  views  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Board. 

■•(«)  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  to  advise  and  conduct  with  it  In 
the  exercise  of  Us  functions  with  respect  to 
section  203  and  this  section  In  appointing 
the  members  of  the  conamlttee.  the  Board 
shall  seek  to  .ichleve  a  fair  representation  of 
the  Interests  of  sellers  of  merchandise  on 
credit,  lenders,  and  the  public  The  com- 
mittee shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the 
call  of  the  Board  and  meml}ers  thereof  shall 
be  paid  transportation  expenses  and  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  diem. 

•'EFrECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

■■Sec.  205  (a)  This  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  annul,  .ilter  or  atfect,  or  to  exempt 
any  creditor  from  complying  with  the  laws 
of  ,iny  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  in- 
fr>rmatlon  In  connection  with  credit  trans- 
actions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
are  inconsistent  with  the  pro%islons  of  this 
title,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency 
This  title  shall  not  otherwise  be  construed 
to  annul,  .ilter  or  aflect  in  any  manner  the 
meaning,  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws  of 
any  State.  Including,  but  not  ilniited  to.  laws 
relating  to   the   types,   amounts   or   rates  of 


charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  In  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  to  extend  the  applicability  of  such  laws 
to  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions  to 
which  such  l.iws  would  not  citherwlse  apply, 
nor  shall  the  lUsclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  in  connection  with  any  con- 
sumer credit  sale  as  required  by  this  title  be 
evidence  in  any  .ictlon  or  proceeding  that 
such  sale  was  a  loan  or  any  transaction  other 
than  a  credit  sale 

■lb)  Tlie  Board  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  reciuirements  of  section  2U3 
any  class  of  credit  transactions  which  It  de- 
termines are  subject  to  State  law  or  regula- 
tion substantially  similar  to  the  require- 
ments under  that  section,  with  adequate 
provision  lor  enforcement 

■■(c)  Except  as  speclfled  In  rectlon  2C6, 
section  203  and  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under do  not  affect  the  validity  or  enforcl- 
blllty  of  any  contract  or  obligation  under 
State  or  Federal  law. 

■■CIVTL     AND     CRIMINAL     PENAL^HES 

■•Sec.  206.  (a)  (1)  Any  creditor  who.  i:i 
connection  with  any  credit  transaction. 
knowingly  talLs  in  \  Halation  of  section  203. 
or  any  regul.it ion  Issued  thereunder,  to  dls- 
clo.se  any  Information  to  any  person  to  whom 
such  information  Is  required  to  be  ttlven 
shall  l>e  liable  to  such  person  In  the  amount 
of  $100.  or  In  any  amount  equal  to  twr  e 
the  flnance  charge  retjuired  by  such  creditor 
In  connection  with  .-uch  transaction,  whic'i- 
ever  Is  the  greater,  except  that  .such  habllitv 
shall  not  exceed  $1,(X)0  on  any  credit  trans- 
action. 

"(2)  In  .iny  action  brought  under  this 
subsection  In  which  It  Is  shown  that  the 
creditor  disclosed  a  percentage  rate  >r 
amount  less  than  that  required  to  be  dis- 
closed by  section  203  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  'he  Board  (after  t.iklng  into  ac- 
count permissible  tolerances),  or  failed  to 
disclose  information  so  required,  there  .~hall 
be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  .such  viola- 
tion was  made  knowingly  The  presumption 
Is  rebutted  if  the  creditor  shows  by  a  pre- 
ponder:ince  of  evidence  that  the  violation 
was  not  Intentional  and  resulted  from  a 
bona  fide  error  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance of  procedures  reasonably  adapted  to 
avoid  .iny  such  error.  A  creditor  has  no 
liability  under  this  subsection  If  within 
fifteen  days  after  discovering  the  error,  and 
prior  to  the  institution  of  an  action  here- 
under 'ir  the  receipt  of  written  notice  of  the 
error,  the  creditor  notifies  the  person  con- 
cerned of  the  error  and  makes  whatever  ad- 
justments m  the  appropriate  account  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  -hat  the  person  ■will  not 
be  required  to  pay  a  finance  charge  In  excess 
of  the  amount  or  percentage  rate  so  dis- 
closed. 

■■(31  .'Vny  action  under  this  subsection 
'  may  be  brought  In  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  or  In  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  'he  occurrerice  of  the  violation.  In 
any  such  action  In  which  a  person  Is  entitled 
to  recover  a  penalty  as  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  defendant  Is  also  liable  for 
reasonable  attorney's  tees  and  court  costs  as 
determined  by  the  court. 

'■(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully gives  false  or  Inaccurate  Information 
or  falls  to  provide  information  required  to 
be  disclased  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  or  who 
otherwise  knowingly  .ind  •willfully  violates 
.my  provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5  000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both  The  .Mtorney  Generil 
shall   enforce   this   subsection. 

••(ci  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided 
for  a  violation  of  section  203  or  any  regu- 
lation issued  under  section  204  applies  to 
the    United    States,    or    any    agency    thereof. 
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or  to  any  State,  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  agency  of  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

■■(d)  No  person  Is  subject  to  punishment 
or  penalty  under  this  section  solely  aa  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  of  a  flnance  charge 
or  percentage  which  Is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  such  charge  or  !>ercentage  re- 
ijulred  to  be  disclosed  by  such  person  under 
M'Ctlon  203,  or  regulations  prescribed  by 
•Sie  Board. 


■■REGULATION    OF    CREDIT    TOR    COMMODITT 
rUTUKES   TBADING 

••Sec.  207.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  excessive  speculation  In  and  the  exces- 
.-■ive  use  of  credit  for  the  creation,  carrying. 
..r  trading  In  commodity  futures  contracts 
liavlng  the  effect  of  Infiatlng  consumer  prices, 
tlie  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  prescribe  regulations 
Lovernlnc  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be 
extended  or  maintained  on  any  such  con- 
•r.u't  ITie  regulations  may  define  the  terms 
ii.sed  In  this  section,  may  exempt  such  trans- 
iictlons as  the  Board  may  deem  unnecessary 
to  regvilate  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  and  may  make  such 
differentiations  among  commodities,  trans- 
dictions,  borrowers,  lenders,  as  the  Board  may 
deem  approprt.ate. 

•'EMERGENCY    CONTROL    OF    CONSUMER    CREDIT 

•Sec.  208.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  national  emergency  exists 
■.vlilch  necessitates  such  action,  the  Board 
shall  issue  regulations,  which  may  include 
(lehnltions  of  terms  used  In  this  section, 
to  control,  to  such  extent  as  the  Board 
determines  appropriate. 

•■(1)  the  extension  of  consumer  credit,  by 
means  of  any  prohibitions,  restrictions,  or 
requirements  relating  to 

•'(A)  the  amounts  In  ■which  and  the  pur- 
jxises  for  which  credit  may  be  extended  to 
anv  person. 

'■(Bi  the  maximum  maturity  or  other 
requirements  as  to  the  repayment  or  liqul- 
Uatlon  of  any  extension  ol  consumer  credit, 
■■(C)  where  consumer  credit  is  used  for 
the  purchase  of  identifiable  property,  maxi- 
mum loan-to-value  ratios. 

"(D)  the  terms  of  any  arrangement  for 
the  lease  or  rental  of  personal  property,  and 
"(E)  such  other  elements  in  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  as  may,  in  ills  Judgment,  re- 
quire regulation  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  the  extension  of  credit  to  flnance 
directly  or  indirectly  the  extension  of  con- 
sumer credit.  Controls  imposed  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  related  to  the  bor- 
rower's financial  history,  or  to  the  lender's 
other  loans  and  Investments,  or  to  such  other 
factors  as  the  Board  may  deem  appropriate. 
■'(3)  in  the  case  of  any  lender  engaged  both 
in  the  extension  of  consumer  credit  and  In 
other  types  of  financing,  the  proportion  of 
such  lender's  assets  which  may  be  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  any  type  of  consumer 
credit. 

This  section  does  not  apply  to  extensions  of 
(  redit  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

•Sec.  209.  (a)  Whenever  the  Board  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  person  has  engaged. 
Is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title,  and  it  appears  to  the  Board 
that  a  proceeding  by  it  in  respect  thereof 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest,  it  shall  serve 
upon  that  person  a  complaint  stating  Its 
charges  and  containing  a  notice  of  a  hearing 
upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  therein  fixed  at 
l-ast  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  the  com- 
plaint Tlie  person  so  complained  of  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  opposition  to  the 
charges  set  forth  in  the  complaint.  The  Board 
may  upon  good  cause  shown  allow  any  person 
to  Intervene  by  counsel  or  In  person  In  such 
a  proceeding.  The  testimony  in  any  such  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed 


in  the  office  of  the  Board.  If  upon  the  hearing 
the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  person 
charged   In   the   complaint   has    violated.   Is 
violating,  or  Is  about  to  violate  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  state  Its  findings  of  fact  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  issue  and  serve  an  order  re- 
quiring the  person  not  to  engage  in  the  viola- 
tion. Until  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
for  filing  a  petition  for  review.   If  no  such 
petition  has  been  duly  filed  within  such  time. 
or.   If   a  petition   for   review   has   been   filed 
within  such  time  then  until  the  record  In  the 
proceeding  has  been  filed  In  a  court  of  ap- 
peals  of   the   United   States,    as   hereinafter 
provided,  the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon 
such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall 
deem  proper,  modify  or  set  iiside,   in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  report  or  any  order  made  or 
issued  by  it  under  this  section.  After  the  ex- 
piration   of    the    time    allowed    lor    filing    a 
petition  for  review.  If  no  such   petition  has 
been  duly  filed  within  such  time,  the  Board 
may   at   any   time,   after   notice   ;ind   oppor- 
tuiilty  for  hearing,  reopen  and  alter,  modify, 
or  set  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  report  or 
order  made  or  Issued  by  it  under  this  section, 
whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  condi- 
tions of  fact  or  of  law  have  so  changed  as  to 
require  such  action  or  If  the  public  Interest 
shall  so  require.  The  person  subject  to  the 
order  may,  within  sixty  days  after  service  of 
the  report  or  order  entered  after  such  a  re- 
opening, obtain  a  review  thereof  In  the  !;p- 
propriate    court    of    appeals    of    the    United 
States,  In  the  manner  provided  In  sub::ection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

■'(b)  Review  of  Order:  Rehearing.  Any  per- 
.son  required  by  an  order  of  the  Board  not 
to   engage   in   a   violation   of   this   title   may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  within  any 
circuit  where  the  act  or  practice  in  question 
was   used    or   where   such    person    resides   or 
carries  on  business,   by  filing   in  the  court, 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  serv- 
ice of  such  order,  a  v^Tltten  petition  j-raylng 
that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  set  aside.  A 
copy    of    such    petition    shall    be    forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board,   and   thereupon   the   Board   shall    file 
m  the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  as 
provided   In   section   2112   of   title   28.   Upon 
such   filing  of   the  petition   the   court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  i)roceedtng  and  of 
the  question  determined  Dierein  concurrent- 
ly with  the  Board  unt,.  "ic  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord and  shall  have  pov..  r  to  make  and  enter 
a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside 
the  order  of  the   Board,   and  enforcing   the 
same  to  the  extent  that  such  order  is  cflirmed 
and  to  issue  such  writs  as  are  ancillary  to  its 
Jurisdiction  or  are  necessary  In  its  Judgment 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  public  or  to  com- 
petitors  pendente   lite.   The   findings   of   the 
Board  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive.  To  the  extent  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  is  affirmed,  the  court 
shall    thereupon   Issue   its    own    order   com- 
manding   obedience    to    the    terms    of    such 
order    of    the    Board.    If    either    party    shall 
apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
faction  of    the    court   that   such    additional 
evidence    is    material    and    that    there    were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Board,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Board  and 
to    be    adduced    upon    the    hearing   In    Euch 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Board 
may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional   evidence   so   taken,    and    It    shall    file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which,  if  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  and 
Its  recommendations,  if  any,  lor  the  modifi- 
cation or  setting  aside  of  its  original  order, 
with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 
The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 


certiorari    as  provided  In  section  347  of  title 
28  of  the  I  ultcd  States  Code. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  of  Court.  Upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  with  it  the  jurl.sdlctlon  of  tlie 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  to 
affirm,  enforce,  modify,  or  set  aside  orders 
of  the  Board  shall  be  exclusive. 

"(d)    Service  of  Complaints,  Orders,   and 
Other   Processes:    Return.   Complaints,   or- 
ders, and  other  processes  of  the  Board  under 
this  section  may   be  served   by  anyone  duly 
authorized  by  tlie  Board,  either  (1)  by  deliv- 
ering  a   copy   thereof    to    the    person    to    be 
-served,  or  lo'a  member  of  the  partnership  to 
be  served,  or  the  president,  secretary,  or  other 
executive  officer  or  a  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  served;   or   (2)    by  leavlne  a  copy 
thereof  at  the  residence  or  the  principal  office 
or  place  of  business  of  such   person;   (>r   (3) 
by  mailing  n  copy  thereof  by  retrlstered  mail 
or  by  certified  mall  addressed  to  such  person 
at  his  or  us  residence  or  principal   office  or 
place  of  business.  The  venlied  return  by  the 
person   so  serving   said   complaint,   order,   or 
other   process   setting   forth    the   manner   of 
said  service  .shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and 
the  return   post   office  receipt   lor  said   com- 
plaint,   order,    or    other    jjrocess    mailed    by 
registered  mail  or  by  certified  mall  .'is  afore- 
said shall  be  proof  of  the  service  of  the  same. 
■•(c)    Finality  of  Order.  Ah  order  of  the 
Board  to  cease  and  desist  shall  become  final 
"(1)    tipon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed fsjr  filing  a  petition   for  review,  if   no 
such  petition  has  been  duly  tiled  within  such 
time:   but  the  Board  may  thereafter  modify 
or  set  aside  its  order  to  the  extent  provided 
m  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a);  or 

■■(2)  uijon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari.  If 
the  order  of  the  Board  has  been  affirmed,  or 
the  petition  for  review  dismissed  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  no  petition  for  certiorari  has 
been  dulv  filed;  or 

"(3)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Board  has  been 
affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  dismissed 
by  the  court  of  appeals:  or 

•■(4)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  u  such  Court  directs  that 
the  order  of  the  Board  be  affirmed  or  the 
petition  for  review  dismissed. 

■■(f)  Same;  Order  Modified  or  .'^eh'  .A.side  ey 
SUPREME  Court.  If  the  Supreme  Court  directs 
that  the  order  of  the  Board  be  modified  or 
set  aside,  the  order  of  the  Board  rendered  in 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  become  final  upon  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  from  time  it  was  rendered, 
unless  within  such  thirty  days  either  party 
has  instituted  proceedings  to  have  such  order 
corrected  to  accord  with  the  mandate,  in 
which  event  the  order  of  the  Board  ehall  be- 
come final  when  so  corrected. 

■■igl  Same;  Order  Monu  ied  or  Set  Asiiie 
r.Y  Court  "T  Appeal-S.  If  the  order  of  the 
Board  is  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  if  ( 1  i  the  time  allowed  for 
filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  has  expired 
and  no  such  petition  has  been  duly  hied, 
or  (2 1  the  petition  for  certiorari  has  been 
denied,  or  (3)  the  decision  of  the  court  has 
been  affirmed  bv  the  Supreme  Court,  then 
the  order  of  the  Board  rendered  in  accord- 
ance v,ith  the  mandate  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  become  final  on  the  expiration 
<,f  thirty  days  -rom  the  time  such  order  of 
the  Board  was  rendered,  unless  within  such 
thirty  days  either  pi-rty  has  Instituted  pro- 
ceeding's to  have  such  order  corrected  so  that 
it  will  accord  with  the  mandate,  in  which 
event  The  order  of  the  Board  shall  become 
final  when  so  corrected. 

■■(h)  Same;  Reh::.aring  Upon  Order  or 
Remand.— If  the  Supreme  Court  orders  a 
rehearing^  or  if  the  case  is  remanded  by  the 
court  of  appeals  to  the  Board  for  a  rehear- 
ing, and  If  ( 1 )  the  time  allowed  for  filing  a 
n'etition  for  certiorari  has  expired,  and  no 
'=uch  petition  has  been  duly  filed,  or  (2)  the 
petition   for   certiorari   has   been   demed.   or 
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(3\  the  decision  isf  the  court  h<ts  bppn  if- 
ftrmed  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt,  then  the  rder 
of  the  Board  rendered  upon  such  rehearlni; 
shall  become  tlnal  In  'he  same  manner  .la 
though  no  prior  order  of  the  Board  had  been 
rendered. 

1)1  DEriNiTToN  or  Manhate — As  used  in 
this  section  the  term  m  ir^iite'.  In  i^a«e  :i 
niandate  has  beeii  recalled  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  dayB  from  the  date  i)f  isau- 
;ince  thereof,   me  in»  the  tlnal  mandate 

1  Ic  I  Pfnaltt  roR  Violation  of  0«de«  - - 
Anv  pj'r'wn  who  violates  an  >rder  uf  the 
Bo.iTd  to  oeaae  itid  iteslst  utter  it  h.»i  become 
hnal  ind  while  such  order  is  in  effect,  shall 
forfeit  md  p.iy  to  the  United  States  ,»  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  'han  #0  000  for  each 
violation  which  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States  ind  may  be  recovered  in  a  '-IvU  action 
brought  by  the  United  -Sta'es  Each  separate 
violation  of  uch  an  order  .shall  be  a  separate 
offense,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  viola- 
tion through  i-ontlnulnu  f.iUuxe  or  netclect 
to  ibey  .1  :inal  order  of  the  Board  e^ch  lay  oX 
continuance  of  ^uch  failure  or  neglect  shall 
be  deemed  a  separate  offen.se 

"RrPORTS 

■■S«c.210.  Nut  later  th<in  January  3  of  each 
yeiir  cummeiuing  after  the  effective  date  f>i 
this  title,  the  Board  of  Governors  if  the  Fed- 
eriU  Reserve  .System  and  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  respectively,  m.ike  reports  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  .ulmlnlstratlon  of 
their  functions  under  this  title,  including 
such  recommendations  ug  the  Board  .md  the 
Attorney  General,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary >r  appropriate.  In  addition,  reports  of 
the  Board  ol  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  sh^l  include  the  Board's  .Lssess- 
aicnt  of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  ind  regulations 
prescribed   thereunder,  is  Lifmg  achieved. 

"EFffCTIVE     HATE 

"Sec  311  The  provision?  of  this  title  shall 
take  ofTect  July  1.  1968  " 

Mr  P.ATMAN  'dunnc  the  rracUnfe". 
Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
unanimou.s-consent  request  After  con- 
fernns  tv-ith  the  minority  side  and  the 
L,'entleman  from  New  Jersey  Mr  Wid- 
NALLl.  in  particular,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiiat  section  101  be  coniideicd  a^ 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record  at  lliis 
point,  and  that  ilie  cuminuiee  amend- 
ment's first  be  considered  and  then  any 
amendments  U)  .uiy  iiart  of  that  section 
may  be  considered 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  line  i;entleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMItirm:    ^MF.NOMfNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  cutiiniittee  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  J.  line  7,  strike  'section"  and  In- 
sert    sentence". 

Mrs  SULLIV.VN.  Mr  Clifarrnan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  first  cjiianittee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is.  of  course,  merely 
a  minor  tyixjgraphical  correction,  but 
Willie  the  Members  are  here  on  the  floor 
I  wanted  to  take  this  time  to  explain 
tlie  sequence  of  issues  on  which  Uiere 
wiU  be  votes  this  afternoon. 

Therf  lo  no  way  any  one  of  us  man- 
nr.ing  this  bill  can  assure  a  Member  wiien 
any  particular  vote  will  occur  There  ^re 
35  committee  amindments.  and  at  I^ast 
20  of  them  are  important  Thm  there 
Will  undoubtedly  be  additional  amend- 
mtnt.s  otTeied  I rom  llie  floor  after  the 
cooiaiittee  amendments  are  all  dispost.'d 


of.  So  we  have  a  lont?  afternoon  ahead  of 
us.  and  it  should  be  a  lively  one.  and  well 
worth  the  Members'  lime  on  the  floor. 

There  is  nothinsc  thi-y  could  do  in  their 
offices  this  afternoon  which  would  be 
nearly  as  important  to  ;i.s  many  of  the 
con.stitutiit*  and  bu.^iiu-.s.^men  in  their 
districLs  as  this  first  major  bill  to  come 
before  the  Hou.se  thLs  ses.siun.  one  which 
will  directly  alTect  eviry  citizen  in  many 
ways  for  years  to  come 

I  hope  we  \Nill  not  have  to  beat  the 
bushes  and  the  corridors,  or  ring  the  bells 
to  :;et  the  Members  here 

Tltere  is  ii  lot  to  understand  about  tht^ 
br^:'ad-and-butter.  meat- and -potatoes, 
and  keep-your-head-ab<ive-water  family 
financial  pr.iblfms  involv-d  in  this  leiis- 
lation  We  will  undoubtedly  h;ivn  rolicall 
votes  later  on  some  of  the.se  is.sues,  and 
It  would  be  worth  while.  I  am  sure,  for 
the  .Members  to  know  the  «  xtcnt  of  the 
impact  of  these  votes  on  tin  ir  con.sumers. 

Consumer  i.ssues  are  funny  in  the  .sen-se 
that  peojile  will  often  t-et  more  excited 
over  a  79-cent  department  store  er\-lce 
charge,  or  tlie  "points"  on  a  mortcaee, 
than  over  the  most  senoiis  problems  of 
health  and  safety  So  ;inthin,'  about  this 
bill  is  really  unimportant  .so  far  ;\s  the 
voters  are  t;oin«  to  be  concerned,  and 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  it  are  as 
politically  explosive  as  you  can  iiope  to 
find,  so  it  is  trood  to  know  what  you  are 
votlnn  on. 

I  want  to  .say  there  are  no  tr.ips  in  this 
bill,  no  hidden  "Immlcks.  no  parllamen- 
tarj-  slelRht  of  liand.  but  .some  of  the 
things  are  a  little  technical.  lYom  the 
dozens  and  scores  of  telephone  calls  the 
staff  has  been  rrceivmc  ironi  Members' 
otflces  about  even  minor  details  of  the 
bill,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  hot 
.subiect  here,  and  one  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  attention  of  all  the  businessmen  '>vho 
prant  credit  to  consumers. 

I  bctr  the  Members  to  ta.y  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  and  work  with  us. 

Mr  LENNON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
E;entlewoman  viold  for  a  question. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  jield 
to  the  i.entleman 

Mr  LENNON.  Do  I  undersUnd  that 
the  effective  dale  of  the  Senate  bill  Is 
July  1,  1969?  I  refer  to  the  bill  pas.sed  by 
the  other  body  by  a  vote  of  90  to  3. 

Mrs.  SLTXIVAN.  That  is  ri^-'ht:  the 
effective  date  there  is  July  1.  1969  We 
ha\e  made  our  bill's  truth-in-lendlng 
■section  ifTectUe  as  of  9  montlis  from  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr  LENNON  But  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  floor  managers  of  this  lesrislation 
to  amend  the  House  bill  so  that  it  will 
coincide  with  the  effective  dale  of  the 
3e;  ate  bill?  I  a.-k  the  t:entlewoman  this 
question  because  so  many  of  the  State 
le«islatures  will  not  be  in  session  this 
year,  and  their  laws  would  have  to  be 
amended  accordingly  to  meet  the  cri- 
teria ,tnd  the  rules  provided  for  in  this 
Federal  act. 

What  does  the  i^entlcwoman  consider 
to  be  the  likelihood  of  that  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  We  did  consider  that 
ver>'  carefully  ;n  committee  while  the  bill 
was  in  comndttee.  We  have  a  committee 
ameridment  that  will  i;ive  9  months  from 
Uie  date  of  enactment. 


The  committee  amendment  that  we 
have  adopted  will  provdde  9  months  after 
the  final  enactmeiit  of  this  Wll  for  the 
regulations  to  be  l.s.sued  and  the  require- 
ments .set. 

.Mr.  LENNON.  .Some  of  us  interested 
in  this  bill  would  like  to  see  the  effective 
date  July  1.  1969.  in  order  to  meet  the 
.situation  I  lia\e  described. 

.Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  We  will  have  the  9 
montlis  provision. 

As  we  Jct  on  a  little  further  in  the 
consideration  of  tlie  bill  when  the  matter 
of  this  effective  date  comes  up.  it  will  be 
thnrouirhlv  explained 

Mr  LENNO.N  I  thank  the  pentlo- 
wnm.in. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
t^entlev.oman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleaaue. 

Mr.  P.\TMAN  The  question  about  the 
lei'islatiires  ineetin"  is  not  involved,  and 
that  will  not  be  necessary  because  this 
bill  does  not  deal  with  u.sui-y.  it  dcal.s 
with  riniince  charges. 

Tliercfore.  I  think  the  point  that  the 
lecislatures  will  not  be  meeting  is  not 
particularlv   important  at   this  point. 

Mrs.  SUI.LIVAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
tiui-shed  ch.aiiman.  the  ;^;entleman  from 
Texas  for  his  explanation.  Tliere  is 
nothint:  in  this  bill  to  require  the  States 
to  take  any  action.  I  think  what  the  nen- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  refers  to  is 
an  oppiiitunity  provided  to  the  States  to 
take  advantage  of  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  permits  the  States  to  take  juris- 
diction over  credit  disclosure  if  their 
State  laws  arc  at  least  as  effrctive  as  the 
FVdrral  I.iw. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendm.ent. 

The  c(  inmittcc  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
amendments,  tjecinninc  on  jiase  2.  after 
line  8  fhrouqh  paee  9.  line  13.  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc 

The  CHAIR M.\N  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  8.  insert  the  following; 

■  SKlTIO.V     I.    SHOET    TiTtE     \><D    DEFIXITIOItS" 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike    .sti-rioN  1". 

Page  2.  line  20.  strike  "(a)". 

f^e  3,  line  2.  strike  .significant '  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "currency."  In 
line  12. 

Page  3.  strikes  lines   18  through  23. 

Pa»;e  5.  line  1.  after  "all  the".  Insert  man- 
d.-ilory  ". 

Page  5.  line  17.  after  "transaction"  insert 
".  or  the  premium,  not  In  excess  of  those 
fees  and  charges,  payable  for  any  insur.mce 
In  lieu  of  perfecting  the  security." 

Page  6.  line  20.  strike  '203(b)  and  203(c(." 
and  lofert  •■•203(b).  203(c).  and  203(d)." 

Page  6.  line  22,  strike  For  purposes"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  line  12  on 
page  7 

Page  8.  after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

■"ih)  'inEtallment  open  end  credit  plan' 
me.ins  an  open  end  credit  plan  wliich  has  one 
or  more  of  the  foUowUig  characteristics:  (1) 
creates  a  security  Interest  in.  or  provides  for 
a  lien  on,  or  retention  of  title  to.  any  prop- 
erty (whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  cr 
Intangible).  (2)  provides  for  a  repayment 
schedule    pursuant   to   which   less   than   CO 
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per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  at  any 
time  outstanding  under  the  plan  Is  required 
to  be  paid  within  twelve  months,  or  (3)  pro- 
vides that  amounts  In  excess  of  required  pay- 
ments under  the  repayment  schedule  are  ap- 
plied to  future  payments  In  the  order  of 
their  respective  due  dates" 

Page  8,  line  21.  strllte  "h"  and  Insert  "1". 

Page  8.  strike  line  24  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  13  on  page  9. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
as^reed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committer.'  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  amendment  on  paue  10  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  amendment  on  page  12,  line 
2.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
two  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
))ort  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pape  10.  line  17.  after  "percentage  rate", 
Insert  the  following  ".  unless  the  ilnance 
I  hargp  does  not  exceed  $10,  and  In  ascertain- 
ing the  applicability  of  this  paragraph,  a 
creditor  may  not  divide  a  consumer  credit 
sale  into  two  or  more  sales  to  avoid  the  dis- 
closure of  an  annual  percentage  rate  pur- 
!.uant  to  this  paragraph" 

Paee  12.  line  2,  alter  "rate",  insert  the  fol- 
1  iv^ing:  ".  unless  the  Ilnance  charge  does  not 
exceed  $10.  and  in  ascertaining  the  nppU- 
i-ablllty  of  this  par.it;taph.  a  creditor  may  not 
divide  an  extension  of  credit  Into  two  or 
more  transactions  to  avoid  the  disclosure  of 
.in  annual  percentage  rate  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  '• 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t-'cntlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  'gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  since  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  we  will  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
After    counting.]     Fifty-five    Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  10 1 

.■\ndrews.  (ireen.  Pa.  Re.-nlck 

.N.  Dak.  Hiuleck  IVlvers 

Cederberg  Hansen,  Wash.    P.obison 

Clark  Ichord  Rosenthal 

t'lauscn.  Kuplerman  St  Onge 

Don  H.  Lone.  Md.  Shriver 

ciawson.Del  McClory  Smith,  Iowa 

I  leveland  McClo^key  Springer 

tdrbett  McKall  Stafford 

corman  MaiUlard  Stuckey 

(Tamer  Miller.  Calif.  Taft 

Davi.s.  Wis.  Mills  Talcott 

Umns  Mink  Teague,  calif . 

Dnigell  Monagan  Thompson,  Ga. 

::r!enborn  Moore  Tunney 

Kviiis.  Tenn.  Mo.ss  Whalen 

1  ountaln  Passman  Whltten 

Glaimo  Pelly 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 


Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  H.R.  11601,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  379  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t;entlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs,  Sullivan  I  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unammous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
extra  5  minutes  so  that  I  can  explain 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee, seems  to  confuse   many   of  the 
Members. 

The  $10  exemption  does  not  apply 
merely  to  a  $10  purchase  or  a  $10  loan. 
It  means  exempting  from  rate  disclosure 
any  credit  transaction  of  whatever  size 
or  amount  if  the  service  charge  involved 
is  SIO  or  less.  So  this  would  cover  most 
credit  transactions  up  to  about  $110. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  big 
ones — it  is  one  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant committee  loophole  amend- 
ments in  the  bill.  The  other  big  con- 
troversy, of  course,  has  to  do  with  the 
committee  amendment  extending  exemp- 
tion from  annual  rate  disclosure  for  re- 
volving credit. 

In  many  ways  this  amendment  now 
before  us  is  far  more  imixirtant  to  the 
low-income  consumer  than  anything 
else  contained  in  this  bill. 

It  hits  him  where  he  lives — in  most  of 
his  credit  transactions. 

It  hits  him  when  he  buys  a  toaster,  or 
a  washing  machine,  or  dryer,  or  a  radio, 
or  a  small  television  set.  or  a  kitchenette 
set.  or  some  chairs  or  a  sofa — items  cost- 
ing up  to  $110.  It  hits  him  when  he  bor- 
rows up  to  $110.  It  hits  him  when  he 
charges,  let  us  say,  $100  worth  of  work 
done  on  his  car,  or  buys  a  set  of  tires 
on  credit,  or  for  any  other  item  up  to 
about  $110  which  he  buys  en  credit. 

Under  the  truth-in-lendinrt  title  of 
H.R.  11601,  we  require  the  seller  or  the 
lender  in  all  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions to  tell  the  customer  how  much  the 
credit  charge  will  be,  including  the  vari- 
ous fees  incident  to  the  credit.  But  on 
these  $100  items,  this  amendment  says 
vou  do  not  have  to  disclose  the  rate  at 
which  the  charge  is  assessed.  That  raises 
the  question:  How  does  this  conform  to 
the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  truth- 
in-lending  title  of  the  bill,  which  is  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  a.ssure  a 
meaningful  disclosure  of  credit  terms  so  that 
the  consumer  will  be  able  to  compare  more 
readily  the  various  credit  terms  available  to 
him  and  avoid  the  uninformed  use  of  credit. 

That  is  almost  the  same  as  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  the  Senate  bill.  also. 

Now,  how  does  a  person  compare  c^  edit 
terms  in  an  "informed  manner"  without 
knowing  the  percentage  rate  that  he  is 
being  charged?  Suppose  he  knows  that 
he  can  borrow  at  his  credit  union  for  12 
percent  simple  annual  interest,  with  no 
fees  and  no  side  payments. 


But  suppose  he  pocs  to  a  loan  company 
instead  to  ask  about  a  $100  loan  and  is 
told  it  is  $10  for  the  credit  for  3  months? 
That  is  9nly  10  percent — compared  to  12 
percent  at  the  credit  union- — or  is  it? 

Remember  that  3  months  is  one-quar- 
ter of  a  year — so  the  annual  rate  is  4 
times  10  percent,  and  amounts  to  40  per- 
cent, compared  to  12  percent  at  the 
credit  union. 

But  would  a  iK)orly  educated  person 
know  that? 

This  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  committee  by  a  narrow  margin 
seeks  to  make  sure  that  the  borrower 
docs  not  find  out  what  rate  lie  is  ac- 
tually iiayint;  for  credit. 

A  40-i>crc<Mit  rate  or  charge  is  low  com- 
ijared  U)  many  of  the  ijercentage  rates 
which  are  often  charged  on  transactions 
of  this  kind:  that  is.  on  loans  up  to  $110, 
or  credit  sales  tor  that  amount. 

The.se  rates  run  into  percentages  in  the 
hundreds,  but  they  sound  low  and  invit- 
ing to  the  poor  fellow  v.ho  t'links  that 
$10  for  a  short-term  loan  of  $100 
amounts  to  only  10  jicrcent. 

We  have  got  to  hel))  people  to  learn 
how  to  comjDare  credit  rates  and  percent- 
aces  to  get  them  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  loan  sharks  and  into  the  legitimate 
business  channels  where  they  can  borrow 
or  buy  on  much,  much  better  terms  if 
they  only  know  now  to  shop  for  credit 
and  compare  the  rates.  H'c  call  this  the 
loan-shark  amendment — we  who  are 
fighting  it.  It  is  a  bitterly  destructive 
wedge  driven  into  this  legislation.  Tliis  is 
not  a  -small  bu.sinc.ss  amendment  as 
claimed:  legitimate  small  business  does 
not  charge  500  percent  or;  credit  trans- 
actions. It  is  the  fringe  credit  uyp  and 
the  slum  district  loan  shark  and  the 
racketeering  elements  in  the  extortion 
rackets  that  charge  a.'^tronomical  rates 
to  their  victims.  And  yet  the  dollar 
charge  may  be  only  $5  or  $10  for  a  $10 
loan  until  pay  day.  or  for  a  $2.t  loan 
until  next  week.  The  I'lan  sharks  turn 
these  loans  over  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  always  at  a  dollar  charce 
of  $5  or  SIO.  but  at  cumulative  interest 
charges  which  reach  for  the  moon. 

The  minority  leader  and  some  of  our 
collcaKues  on  the  other  side  talk  about 
outlawing  loan  sharking.  Then,  let  us  not 
hand  the  loan  ,^hark  the  privile.'ed  sanc- 
tuary that  this  amendmciit  iKioini-d  i:i 
the  committee  v.nuld  pive  him. 

I  do  not  mind  admitting  that  tne  banks 
and  merchants  which  have  joined  me  in 
opposing  the  revolving  credit  exemption 
would  just  love  to  see  this  $10  exemp- 
tion kept  in  the  bill.  They  would  be  able 
to  hide  the  rate  of  credit  charge  on  the 
transactions  in  which  they  charge  their 
highest  rates  of  all.  The  36-percent  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  r.  small  loan  of  up 
to  SI 00  for  3  months  would  not  have  to 
be  revealed,  not  even  the  monthly  rate 
of  3  percent.  How  can  we  talk  about 
fighting  loan  sharking  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  and  i}romoting  it.  as 
this  committee  amendment  would  do? 

This  is  the  real  chance  of  the  minority 
to  strike-  a  blow  against  crime,  and 
against  loan  sharking  in  particular. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  liappy  to  yield 
to  the  Chairman  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 
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Mr  PATMAV  I  assume  from  what  the 
Kentlpw'>man  from  Missouri  '  Mrs  Sni- 
livan!  is  saylnif,  that  you  want  us  as 
Mpmbert)  to  vote  aKamst  this  proixisal 
The  proposal  consists  of  2  amendments 
In  the  bill  appearlntf  on  pai?e  10  from 
line  17  to  line  21  and  on  page  12,  from 
line  2  to  line  6.  which  are  belni?  con- 
sidered at  the  one  time  under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  at;reement  You  want  a 
•no"  vote  on  thaf 

Mr^.  SULIJVAN  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman  I  want  the  Members  to  join 
us  m  :;iant:  down  the  line  to  kill  this 
anu'ndmrnt  Help  us  to  kill  it  right  here 
m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
and  there  will  be  no  rollcall  on  it.  We 
would  be  ser\ing  no  business  special  in- 
terest, or  no  hoodlum  criminal  loan 
.shark,  by  such  a  vote.  But  we  would  be 
serving  our  low-income  constituents,  and 
our  consciences  as  well  There  is  no  in- 
terest lined  up  a^'ainst  this  amendment 
except  the  public  interest — and  human 
^gcency  A  "no"  vote  on  this  amendment 
should  assure  the  Members  a  ;;ood  nlRhfs 
untroubled  sleep  Plca.se.  I  Implore  the 
Members,  please  vute  your  heart  on  this 
one.  and  vote  'no  " 

Mr  WTDNALL.  Mr  Chainnan,  T  have 
no  objection  to  what  has  been  proposed 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missoun  (Mrs. 
Sui.i.iv.ANi  I  have  no  intention  to  fi^ht 
wluu  ..he  has  stated  m  that  connection. 
I  peiso..ally  am  ■.i<niVA  to  vjte  "no." 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unjjumous  con.>ent  to  extend  my  rc- 
auirks  at  tluii  point  m  the  Record 

Tl:e  CHAIRM-AM  Is  there  objection  to 
tiic  request  of  liie  gentleman  from  Ne* 
Vork'' 

Tliere  wai  no  objection. 

M/.  HALPERN.  Mj".  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  amend- 
meni.  to  exempt  transactions  with  a 
cred  t  c.iarye  of  SIO  or  less  from  ri quired 
di:ici('sure  of  tlie  credit  cost  as  an  annual 
rate  AlLhouj>;h  tliere  may  appear  to  be 
valid  reaaoixi  for  adopting  tills  exemp- 
tion, I  believe  that  it  would  do  the  great- 
est harm  to  tliosc  consumers  who  are 
mist  in  need  of  the  aid  tlint  this  legisla- 
tion  A  as  desiKiit'd  to  provide 

First,  it  should  be  made  licir  that  the 
SIO  '  fit;ure  refers  not  to  ihe  cost  of 
the  .tem  purchased,  but  to  the  cost  of  the 
credit  involved  in  the  purchase.  Thus, 
ext'inptini,'  tran-saclions  with  finance 
char.!t;es  not  exceeding  SIO  means  ex- 
empting purchases  which  minlit  cost  >100 
or  n.ore.  We  are  considering,  therefore, 
purchases  or  loans  of  major  importance 
to  a  low- income  family. 

It  ;s  aruued  that  these  SIO  credit-charge 
transiictions  should  be  exemptc-d  from 
annual  rate  disclosure  becai;.<:.e  of  the  dif- 
ficuliU'S  '.vliich  mi;!ht  arise  for  small 
meicnants  in  calculating  an  annual  rate. 
The  >jsic  of  rhis  argument  seems  some- 
what less  then  forceful,  however;  the 
exemption  was  not  based  on  the  size  of 
the  business,  but  on  that  of  the  transac- 
tion The  small  furniture  or  jewelry 
merchant  would  have  to  make  this  an- 
nual rate  calculation  .vheieas  the  owner 
of  a  small  clothmc  store  would  not. 

Purthennore.  various  witnesses  sub- 
mitted exhibits  to  demonstrate  that  the 
difficulty  of  this  calculauon  has  been 
overestimated.  The  small  store  is  unlike- 


!v  to  ofTt-r  a  series  of  hlBhly  complicated 
credit  ftrrannement.s  Computation  of  an 
.■»nniia!  rate  tor  .»  sfraiKht forward  credit 
transaction  can  easily  be  arrompll.shed 
with  'he  aid  of  various  tr.bles  or  charts 
.ivr^iirtble  from  Go\emment  agencies  or 
tmnk.s 

Whereas  the  merchant  would  not  be 
ereatly  lncon\(ntcnced  t)y  having  to  pro- 
vide this  annual  rate,  the  consumer 
miL'ht  .suffer  a  sit'r.iflcaiit  lo.ss  by  virtue 
of  the  lack  of  this  information.  A  $10 
credit  charcre  results  from  a  purcha.se  of 
a  much  hicher  value  Fxemtitiiic  these 
transactions  would  mean  that  the  low- 
Income  consumer  would  be  deprived  of 
the  knowledKe  of  the  annual  rate  he  is 
payluK  for  credit  on  the  majority  of  his 
purcha.ses. 

It  has  al.sn  been  suRcested  that  re- 
quirement of  annual  rate  disclosure  on 
so-called  small  transactions  mh;ht  de- 
pri\e  the  consumer  of  certain  t%pes  of 
short-term,  small-loan  bank  credit.  JK 
bank  which  DfTeis  a  5100  loan  tor  1  week 
with  a  credit  charee  of  $5  mit'lit  be  re- 
luct.mt  to  (iisc!(3se  that  the  credit  cost  on 
an  annual  basis  is  2fiO  percent:  the  bank 
ml^ht  jorefer  not  to  offer  these  loans. 

However,  if  such  charces  are  indeed 
justified  on  the  basis  of  bookkeepini,' 
ct5*s,  then  all  banks  and  finance  com- 
panies will  be  forced  to  charge  similar 
rates  in  order  to  cover  their  operatlnp 
costs.  Thus,  no  one  credit  source  will 
suffer  a  competitive  di.sadvantane  from 
this  di.-.cIosure  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
the.se  hiu'h  charces  are  not  justified,  and 
if  these  small,  short-term  loans  are 
available  more  cheaply  at  some  other 
.source,  does  the  consumer  not  have  a 
richt  to  know  '  Fuithermore.  should  ron- 
.sumers  not  become  educated  about  the 
cost  of  these  short-term  emercency  loans 
and  the  benefits  of  better  financial  man- 
aeement? 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  withhold  some 
of  the  most  c.s.sential  information  from 
that  croup  of  consumers  most  in  need 
of  the  clearest  twssible  picture  of  the 
cost  of  its  credit  transactions  I  strongly 
urce  an  overwhelminf?  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr  HANN.^.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  ot  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  trentleman  from 
California  is  recot;nizcd  lor  ,=)  minutes. 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  in  the  same  ixisition 
as  the  -.ijentlcman  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr. 
WidnallI,  I  am  nut  i;oiniT  to  oppose  the 
mott  III  of  the  ^-entlewoman  from  Mis- 
.souri  on  this  particular  issue  But  I  think 
it  would  be  unfair  to  the  Members  not  to 
explain  how  this  provision  wt  into  the 
measure   reported   from   the  committee. 

The  language  about  which  we  are 
speakins:  is  precisely  the  language  in- 
.serted  m  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  The 
ar';umeut  iu  the  Stnatc  indicates  that 
the  provision  was  placed  in  on  the  i^res- 
entation  that  without  what  they  called 
the  small  businessman's  exemption, 
there  would  be  a  material  diminution  in 
the  offering  of  credit  to  i)e(jpie  in  low- 
income  brackets  who  really  need  the 
creiiit,  and  if  you  put  tlu.se  merciiants 
under  the  refiuirement  .>!  makiir'  .ill  the 
i-eporls  ai>  set  forth  u\  this  bill  and  cn- 


cnmpa.sslnff  .small  transactlon.s.  the  cost 
of  dolnK  .so  would  probably  place  them 
in  a  iwsition  of  not  even  beint;  able  to 
offer  merchandLse  in  tlie  credit  field  to 
Uio  ixople  who  iniBht  be  seeking  it. 

That  is  the  background  in  the  Senate, 
which  put  this  into  the  bill  As  I  say.  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  its  beitit;  taken 
out.  because  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  de- 
fend that  position.  No  one  presented  a 
stroni;  c;».se  for  this  in  the  c.immittee. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
■enlleman  yield? 

Mr  HANN.A.  I  yield  to  the  i^entleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CDNYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the 
gentleman  .^aying  that  there  will  be 
fewer  iXKir  people  that  will  be  able  to  i>ay 
these  high  rates  of  interest  if  this 
.imendment  is  deleted? 

.Mr  H.XN'N.A  No.  I  am  just  aving  the 
Senate  position,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
am  explaininR  how  this  was  put  in  the 
bill  in  the  lirst  instance.  I  am  not  dc- 
fendini;  it.  I  am  merely  explaining  it. 
llie  Senators  on  the  floor  stated  in  their 
argument  that  they  felt  there  would  be 
less  merchandise  offered  to  jxior  peo- 
ple— not  le.ss  ixior  i)eople  to  buy.  but  less 
merchandise  offered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Wliat  about  the  in- 
terest rates? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
arguing  the  jwint.  I  am  merely  .setting 
forth  what  the  amendment  was.  and  I 
am  setting  it  forth  so  the  Hou.se  under- 
.stands  why  it  is  here.  I  am  not  defending 
it. 

If  the  crentleman  wishes  to  attack  it. 
he  inav  do  so  In-  .iskin'j  for  time. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
.  f  ntlf  man  vield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  nl- 
thoush  we  strike  it.  this  is  the  .Senate 
language,  and  it  will  be  in  the  conference 
anvwav'' 

Mr  HANNA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    entleman  .vield? 

.Mr.  H.-\NN.'\.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tins  ixiint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i'entlcman  from 
Pennsyhania? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  committee  amendment  exempt- 
ing finance  chart-es  of  SIO  or  less  from 
the  annual  rate  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  us, 

Thi.?  "loan  .shark"  loophole  lays  a 
blanket  of  concealment  over  the  ix?r- 
centage  co.-ts  of  a  hu^e  number  of  con- 
sumer credit  transactions,  including  de- 
ferred payment  sales  and  loans  up  to 
about  Slio. 

This  amendment  permits  the  suppres- 
sion, rather  than  forces  the  disclosure,  of 
the  most  important  information  a  con- 
sumer requires  in  order  to  use  credit  in- 
telligently in  most  of  his  day-to-day 
transactions. 

The  annual  rate  disclosure  provisions, 
as  thp  bill  is  now  written,  apply  only  to 
the  Iditcst  credit  transactions  the  avcr- 
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age  family  may  make — the  purchase  of 
a  home,  or  an  automobile,  or  a  costly 
appliance  on  which  the  payoff  period 
runs  beyond  19  months,  or  a  substantial 
loan. 

The  committee  amendment  exempts  a 
vast  proportion  of  smaller  consumer 
credit  transactions,  leaving  out  of  the 
)..ill  the  majority  of  instances  In  which 
iiost  consumers  use  credit. 

Advocates  of  this  amendment  argue 
that  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  avail- 
ability of  .'•mall  short-term  credit  for  con- 
sumers who  find  themselves  in  need  of 
such  "accommodation"  loans,  and  to  re- 
lieve small  merchants  of  calculating  the 
annual  interest  rate  on  relatively  small 
credit  transactions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  conceals  the  truth 
about  the  cost  of  "accommodation"  loans 
and  small  credit  transactions  from  the 
consumers  who  most  need  to  know  the 
truth. 

If  this  amendment  is  allowed  to  stand, 
lower  income  families  will  continue  to 
spend  most  of  their  credit  dollars  without 
having  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
u-ic  those  dollars  wisely. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  argue 
that  requiring  legitimate  lenders  to  state 
the  $10  cost  of  a  $100  1-month  "accom- 
modation" loan  at  an  annual  rate  of  120 
l)ercent  will  cause  reputable  lenders  to 
stop  offering  this  kind  of  credit  and  drive 
borrowers  to  loan  sharks. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  will  throw  the  protective 
arm  of  the  law  around  the  very  loan 
sharks  its  backers  claim  it  will  keep  the 
consumer  away  from. 

People  who  are  desperately  in  need  of 
loans  will  [lay  at  whatever  rate  they  are 
asked  to  pay.  The  committee  amendment 
will  shield  from  annual  disclosure  not 
only  banks  and  other  reputable  lenders, 
but  predatory  loan  sharks  who  might 
charge  $10  for  a  1-week  loan  of  $100  and 
constantly  refinance  it  to  avoid  telling 
the  borrower  about  anything  but  its 
weekly  cost. 

Far  from  drying  up  legitimate  sources 
of  "accommodation"  loans,  across-the- 
board  annual  rate  disclosure  will  enhance 
the  short-term  credit  competitiveness  of 
banks  and  other  legal  lenders  and  put 
the  loan  sharks  out  of  business. 

For  no  matter  how  desperate  a  bor- 
rower is.  he  will  find  his  bank's  rate  of 
120  percent  a  year  on  the  $10  charge  for 
a  1 -month  loan  of  SI 00  dirt  cheap  if  the 
local  loan  shark  is  required  to  state  that 
his  SIO  weekly  charge  for  the  same  loan 
amounts  to  520  percent  a  year. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  amend- 
ment will  reheve  small  merchants  of  the 
burden  of  calculating  the  annual  inter- 
est rate  on  their  occasional  small  credit 
sales.  I  submit  that  without  this  amend- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
through  its  regulations,  can  exempt  very 
small  businesses  from  the  armual  rate 
disclosure  requirements  while  safeguard- 
ing the  consumer  from  the  abuses  this 
amendment  invites  on  the  part  of  larger 
businesses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  committee  amendment.  A  vote 
against  the  SIO  loophole  is  a  vote  against 
the  loan  sharks  and  credit  gyps  who  now 


prosper  handsomely  by  exploiting  and 
gouging  the  ignorant  and  the  very  poor. 
A  vote  against  this  amendment  will  bring 
truth  in  lending  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

Mr.   BINGHAM.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGH.AM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ri.se 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  position  in 
opposition  to  the  $10  financing  charge 
exemption  from  the  truth-in-lending 
bill.  Througliout  long  subcommittee  and 
committee  debates.  I  shaicd  the  views  of 
those  who  not  only  artiusd  that  there 
was  no  need  for  the  exemption  but  that 
it  was  subject  to  .■^erious  abu.se.  I  felt 
strongly  that  the  exemption  would  have 
hurt  those  most  seriou.sly  in  need  of  the 
protection  of  this  bill.  13y  excludine  rela- 
tively small  purcha.ses  of  up  to  SlOO  or 
$110 — such  as  clothing,  appliances,  and 
jewelry — we  leave  open  the  door  to  de- 
ception and  concealment  for  the  com- 
monplace day-to-day  purcha.ses  made  by 
the  averaee  family. 

In  iiddition  to  being  difficult  to  police, 
the  exemption  would  be  relatively  .simple 
to  inaiiipulate.  By  selling  components  of 
one  item  separately,  by  ust  of  "split- 
ticketing"  the  requirement  of  annual  per- 
centage rate  disclosure  could  easily  be 
avoided  in  spite  of  the  bill's  attempt  to 
prevent  this.  Mo.st  distressing  of  all.  the 
exemption  would  cover  all  types  of  small 
loan.s — tho.se  made  by  "loan  sharks"  who 
prey  on  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  as  well 
as  loans  made  by  legitimate  banks  and 
finance  companies.  Why  should  they  re- 
ceive a  license  to  mislead  and  dupe  ,iust 
because  they  are  dealing  with  .■Jinaller 
amounts  of  money? 

By  refusing  to  make  this  imwi.se 
exemption,  the  House  can  assure  that  all 
consumers  will  I'cccive  the  full  protection 
of  its  broad  disclosure  requirements  .so 
that  they  can  make  iiitelliient  clioices 
based  on  the  mo.st  accurate  and  complete 
information  available. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  icquisitc  number  of 
words. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  M.MSU- 
NAGA  was  allowed  to  proceed  lor  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  an  identical  bill.  H.R. 
11806, 1  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11601,  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  better 
known  as  the  truth-in-leniing  bill. 

The  key  to  this  landmark  legislation  is 
foimd  in  its  declaration  cf  purpose;  the 
informed  use  of  credit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  billions  of  dollars  of  credit  is  ex- 
tended to  consumers  every  year.  Some  of 
this  credit  takes  the  form  of  contracts 
which  run  from  payday  to  payday,  and 
some  of  it  extends  over  several  decades 
of  repayment  v.ith  interest.  Credit,  how- 
ever, has  come  to  mean  something  more 
than  a  mere  means  for  retailers  to  sell 
their  merchandise.  For  thousands  of 
financial  institutions,  as  well  as  i  etailers, 
credit  itself  has  become  a  commodity  to 
be  sold  at  a  profit,  which  too  frequently 
exceeds  the  profit  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  merchandise  involved. 
Present  practices  which  are  followed  in 


the  extension  of  consumer  credit  are  de- 
signed to  emphasize  such  features  of  the 
credit  contract  which  will  make  the  con- 
tract appear  inexpensive  and  easy  to  pay 
off.  It  is  true  that  some  States  by  statute 
regulate  credit  contracts  with  respect  to 
the  information  which  must  be  disclosed, 
and  with  respect  to  the  maximum  rates 
which  may  be  charged,  but.,  shocking  as 
it  may  seem,  most  of  the  States  neither 
require  the  creditor  to  inform  the  pro- 
spective credit  purchaser  what  the  total 
amount  of  his  debt  is  going  to  be  nor  the 
number  of  payments  he  must  make,  nor 
the  rate  of  interest  he  is  being  charged. 
And  only  in  exceptional  instances  do  the 
States  which  have  di.sclo.sure  statutes  re- 
quire d'sclc.sure  of  all  the  information 
which  is  necessary  to  a  rational  use  of 
credit  by  the  customer.  With  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  retail  sales  on 
credit,  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
has  become  abundantly  clear  in  the  last 
few  years. 

It  has  become  equally  evident  that  a 
truly  effective  legislation  in  this  field 
mu.st  include  the  requirement  that  full 
uisclosurcs  be  m.'^dc  on  all  consumer 
credit  transactions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason  I 
strongly  urce  oi^ijosition  to  the  i)roixised 
amendments  which  would  provide  ex- 
emptions for  the  so-called  revolvina: 
credit,  and  finance  charres  of  SIG  or  less. 
There  is  indeed  no  sound  ba.sis  for  the 
granting  of  preferential  treatment  to 
retailers  with  this  tjTic  of  credit  prac- 
tice, and  at  the  same  time  demandin? 
full  di.->closure  of  annual  interest  rates 
on  all  other  credit  charges. 

As  di.itasteful  as  the  word  may  be  to 
many  Americans,  lawmakers,  and  con- 
.sumers  alike,  the  amendments  would 
definitely  provide  a  ■loopl-.ole"  which 
would  con.stitute  an  open  invitation  to 
turn  every  imaginable  type  of  credit 
transaction  into  a  revolving  credit  or  tn 
assess  a  straight  carrying  charce  of  SIO 
or  less  for  every  sale,  to  avoid  disclosure. 
In  the  final  analysis,  we  would  be  i^e- 
nalizing  the  poor,  for  they  will  be  paying 
the  hish  cost  of  credit  financin-^  without 
even  being  cognizant  of  it.  For  cxam;ile. 
a  housewife  purchasing  a  S.50  electrical 
aopliance  would  pay  an  S8  carryinn 
charre  for  a  90-day  credit  without  kn.iw- 
ing  tliat  she  is  in  fact  nayin-'  an  equiva- 
lent cf  an  annual  intcrr.st  rate  of  more 
than  60  percent.  And  a  man  buyini:  a 
power  .saw  for  .S29.95  with  a  carryin-' 
chane  of  c6  for  a  90-day  term  would  in 
effect  be  paying  an  annual  interest  rate 
of  80  jjerccnt.  without  even  knowing  it. 
To  safeguard  tho.se  consumers  who 
need  protection  most,  therefore,  we  must 
insist  on  full  disclosure  m  all  credit  trans- 
actions. Con.sumers  buying  anything  with 
finance  charges  of  $10  or  less  must  not 
be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  interest  rate 
they  are  actually  paying. 

With  reference  to  another  provision  in 
the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  thai, 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  remove  the 
garnishment  provisions  of  this  bill.  If 
such  a  move  succeeds  we  would  be  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  crudest  device  ever 
used  against  the  innocent  user  of  credit — 
the  garnishment  of  the  poor  man's  wages. 
If  approved,  the  garnishment  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  force  the  creditor,  who 
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now  pushes  credit  sales  of  shoddi'  furni- 
ture, frozen  foods,  and  other  Koods  wltii 
complete  disregard  of  the  carr>-inK  ca- 
pacity of  the  debtor  to  exercise  restraint 
ii^  order  not  to  oversell  credit  lo  his  cus- 
tomers. The  committee-supported  pro- 
vision which  would  restrict  garnishment 
lo  10  percent  of  earnings  above  $30  per 
week,  appears  to  be  fair  and  equitable, 
both  to  the  wage  earner  and  to  honest 
and  ethical  creditors  It  should  be 
adopted 

Mr  Chairman,  the  dec;.-.ion  :s  ours  to 
mane  a.s  to  whether  or  not  HR  11601 
will  offer  consumers  a  substantial  range 
of  protection  against  misuse  of  their 
money  and  of  Che  Nations  credit  and 
related  economic  re.sources  Ours  must  be 
a  decision  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
consumer  protection  act  for  all  of  our 
Nation  s  consumers  The  declared  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  cannot  be  ful- 
filled if  we  are  to  accept  amendmentji 
which  would  leave  that  segment  of  our 
cansurning  public  which  needs  the  great- 
est protection,  unprotected  Let  us  on 
this  day  write  a  truly  great  cnapter  m 
American  legislative  history  Let  us  leg- 
islate for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
notiung  but  the  truth  in  lending. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendmenUi  on  pane  10. 
line  17.  and  patie  12.  line  2 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
three  other  committee  amendments  on 
paf,'es  13  and  14  wliich  really  should  be 
considered  touetlier  because  they  are  re- 
lated. The  first  one.  on  page  13.  line  12. 
strikes  the  word  annual."  We  oppose 
that  The  second  one.  on  pa'^e  13.  line  13. 
after  the  word  "rate."  inserts  the  words 
••per  period  '  We  want  lo  oppose  that 
amendment,  also.  And  on  paue  14.  lines 
10  and  11.  It  strikes  'the  finance  charge 
expressed  i.s  an  annual  percentage  rate" 
and  insert.-;  some  other  language.  We 
want  to  oppose  that  amendment,  also. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  consi- 
dered on  bLx.- 

The  CHAIRMAxV.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.s' 

There  wa,s  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pi^'e  13.  line  12.  strike  ■'annual" 
Page   13.  line   13,  after  Tate'  Insert     per 
ptTiud  ". 

P:ige  14,  lines  10  und  11,  strike  riie  fin;ince 
ch.uije  expressed  as  an  annual  percentage 
rate"  and  insert  the  tollowlng;  •the  rate,  If 
any,  used  in  computing  the  flnance  charge 
And.  in  the  case  of  an  instiillment  open-end 
credit  plan,  tne  equivalent  annual  percenUige 
rate," 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mi'  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
mentd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missoun'' 

There  was  no  objection  , 

Mrs  SULLIV.AN  Mr  Chairman,  this 
1.-.  the  most  controversial  thing  in  the 
bill  We  have  talked  about  it  for  8  years, 
and   now   we  come   to    the   moment  of 


truth  in  truth  in  lending  Are  the  de- 
partment stores  m  the  merchandising 
business,  or  in  the  money  business'^  This 
ciimmittee  amendment  .seeks  to  let  them 
have  it  both  ways  The  American  Re- 
tail Federation  has  had  7  straight  years 
of  victory  on  this  issue,  which  is  a  very- 
good  batting  average,  but  enough  is 
enough  The  wheel  has  revolved  another 
turn  and  now  it  is  time  to  get  off.  Lit- 
erally, that  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  2  days  On  Monday,  three  of  the 
bii-'gest  mail-order  hou.ses  notified  me 
for  the  hrst  time — the  Ihsl  time  since 
I  have  been  involved  in  this  issue,  and 
that  IS  since  I  introduced  truth  in  lend- 
ing back  In  1963— that  they  can  live  with 
an  annual  rate  requirement  on  their  re- 
volving credit  That  does  not  make  this 
automatically  a  bad  amendment,  any 
more  than  their  support  for  it  would 
have  convinced  me  it  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment. But  it  is  very  significant  that 
Sears.  Spiegel's,  and  Montgomery  Ward 
oppose  this  amendment  now  while  only 
J  C.  Penney,  among  the  largest  chains, 
holds  out  for  it.  As  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day. Penney's  originated  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  tailor  made  for  Penney's  own 
revolving  credit  plan. 

This  IS  not  said  as  an  accusation.  I 
think  that  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr  HannaI,  who  sponsored 
the  amendment  in  the  Hoiuse  bill,  felt 
that  my  retercnce  to  Penney's  role  in 
originating  the  language  was  a  reflection 
on  him  or  on  Penney  s.  I  certainly  had 
no  such  intention.  Penney's  has  every- 
right  lo  be  proud  of  its  credit  plan.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  has  a  right  to  saddle 
the  consumer  with  a  law  which  prevents 
the  public  from  knowing  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  credit  at  Penney's.  or  other 
department  stores,  in  relation  to  other 
forms  of  credit,  or  in  relation  to  tlie  rate 
of  return  on  savings. 

Tliioughout  our  lieannijs  ajid  commit- 
tee deliberations  and  in  the  debate  yes- 
terday, the  two  different  concepts  of  in- 
terest rate  and  yield  were  constantly  u.sed 
interchangeably.  ;is  if  they  meant  the 
same  thing  The  department  stores  gen- 
erally achieve  a  yield  of  much  less  than 
18  percent  on  their  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts, but  the  rate,  in  most  instances,  is 
18  percent — the  nominal  annual  rate — if 
the  monthly  rate  is  I'j  percent. 

But  let  us  not  .stimible  about  in  .seman- 
tics. We  are  voting  on  this  committee 
amendment  at  a  time  when  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  collap.se  of  busi- 
ness support  for  It.  As  I  said,  only  one 
segment  of  the  credit  industry  would 
benefit  from  it.  but  the  whole  concept  of 
truth  in  lending  would  suffer  from  it. 
and  the  declaration  of  purpose  in  this 
title  of  the  bill  would  be  defeated  insofar 
as  the  fastest  growing  type  of  credit  is 
concerned. 

Yes.  only  about  5  percent  of  all  con- 
sumer credit  is  in  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts. Possibly  only  3  in-rcent  would 
come  under  this  amendment.  But  the 
amendment  would  generate  universal 
adoption  of  this  type  of  credit.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  .Jersey  I  Mr  WidnallI 
indicated  yesterday  tiiat  this  would  be  a 
very  good  thing:  it  would,  he  .said,  stimu- 
late the  credit  industry  to  cut  back 
sharply  the  time  period  it  allows  for  re- 
payment in  order  to  take  advantage  of 


the  special  nondisclosure  privileges  of 
this  amendment.  Tills  would  be  a  novel 
way  to  achieve  credit  controls. 

Instead  of  passing  a  law  saying  all  con- 
simier  credit  should  be  limited  to  18  or 
19  month.s — which  the  Hou.se.  I  am  sure, 
would  shout  down  in  derision— we  are 
being  i\sked  to  achieve  the  same  result 
by  exempting  from  the  requirement  of 
revealing  their  annual  interest  rate  on 
their  credit  all  firms  which  .set  up  their 
repayment  .schedule  in  that  fashion. 

The  .sudden  reversal  of  pasltlon  of 
MtuUgomery  Ward  on  this  issue — joining 
the  furniture  dealers,  the  banks,  the 
automobile  dealers,  the  radio-TV  stores, 
the  hardware  stores,  the  music  .stores  and 
all  of  the  other  merchants  who  have  op- 
l>o.sed  this  department  store  si:)eclal  ex- 
emption right  along,  is  particularly  .sig- 
nificant to  me,  because  the  man  who  two 
days  .igo  announced  that  decision  for 
Montgomery  Ward,  the  vice  president  for 
credit.  Mr.  Asliley  D  De  Shazor.  was  the 
person  who  represented  the  American 
Retail  Federation  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  who  te.stified  for  this  amend- 
ment m  behalf  of  all  of  the  major  re- 
tailers at  our  hearing  5  months  ago. 

I  was  fiabbergasted  when  I  talked  to 
him  Monday  after  receiving  his  wire,  and 
more  so  after  talking  to  Sears'  vice  jiresi- 
dent  and  general  counsel  a  few  minutes 
later.  Both  firms  prefer  the  revolving 
credit  formula  in  my  bill — which  would 
be  deleted  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment— to  the  revolving  credit  foi-mula 
in  the  Haniia  amendment.  They  would, 
of  course,  prefer  a  straight  monthly  rate 
on  all  revolving  credit,  wnth  an  annual 
rate  only  for  installment  credit.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  WvlieI  wants 
to  '-,'0  them  one  Ix-tter.  and  give  evei-y 
form  of  consumer  credit  a  monthly  rate. 
But.  as  we  .say  in  the  supplemental  views 
in  our  committee  reiwrt.  this  would  make 
some  -sense  in  achieving  truth  in  lending 
only  if  we  also,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ciiured  the  banks  and  the  bond  houses 
and  the  Treasury  and  the  .savings  and 
loans  and  the  credit  unions  and  all  finan- 
cial institutions  which  now  cite  their  in- 
terest or  dludends  on  the  basis  of  .so 
much  !)ercent  iht  annum — to  give  only 
the  monthly  rate  instead.  In  that  case — 
and  uist  think  of  this  for  a  moment — a 
bank  now  paying  4  percent  interest,  and 
bragging  about  it,  would  be  required  to 
say  instead,  that  it  would  pay  you  the 
magnificent  return  of  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent a  month  on  your  .savings  accoimt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  defeat  this 
amendment,  as  I  hope  and  trust  we  will, 
revolving  credit  will  neither  die.  nor 
suffer,  from  revealing  that  the  credit  rate 
of  1 '_.  percent  a  month — or  whatever  the 
monthly  rate  is — figures  out  to  an  annual 
rate  of  12  times  as  much.  In  addition  to 
quoting  the  annual  rate,  the  department 
stores  can  give  the  monthly  rate  also,  if 
they  wished.  They  have  this  privilege  of 
.showing  the  monthly  rate  as  well  as  the 
annual  rate.  Penney's  can  tell  its  cus- 
tomers how  its  system  differs  from  Sears' 
or  Ward's  or  Spiegel's;  the  furniture 
stores  can  compete  on  even  terms  with 
the  department  stores,  and  so  can  the 
tire  dealers  and  the  other  independent 
merchants  And  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  look  their  consumer-constit- 
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uents  right  in  the  eye.  So  let  us  do  it, 
by  voting  "no"  on  this  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULirVAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  respect  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri,  who  has  worked 
many,  many  months  in  this  most  impor- 
tant area.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

When  it  first  came  to  the  committee, 
there  were  many  areas  with  which  I  did 
not  agree.  The  results  of  our  legislative 
process  in  committee  have  produced  the 
bill  that  we  are  considering  today,  and  I 
believe  that  I  sE>eak  for  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  committee — all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  I  might  say — 
in  expressing  congratulations,  and  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  committee  who 
have  come  to  understand  what  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  has  been  saying 
for  many  months  and,  indeed,  many 
years. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  on  the 
amendment  that  Is  before  us  at  this  time, 
and  I  shall  take  pleasure  In  following  her 
leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
IX)sltlon  to  the  committee  amendment 
exempting  revohing  credit  transactions 
from  the  reqi'lrcmcnts  of  disclosure  of 
the  annual  percentage  rate. 

We  can  all  readily  understand  the 
argument  that  this  exemption  prohibits 
the  consumer  from  effective  comparison 
h-hopping  in  cor.ncction  with  his  crsdit 
transactions.  After  e.ll,  whet  we  seek  un- 
der this  Icrri.slatlon  is  to  provide  for  dis- 
cJc.-iire  in  connection  with  credit  trans- 
actions so  that  the  consumer  can  com- 
parison shop.  In  other  words,  if  a  family 
decides  It  is  going  to  purchase  an  arm- 
chair for  the  living  room  and  does  not 
want  to  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  cash  for 
the  armchair,  the  fact  that  they  pur- 
chase the  armchair  from  the  Hecht  Co. 
on  a  revolving  credit  account  as  oppcstd 
to  buying  it  frcm  their  local  independ- 
ent :-i..niturc  dealer  should  not  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  obtain  annual 
rat_  of  di'^clo'^ure. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  imder  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  in  their  purchase  froifa  the 
department  store  they  will  be  told  that 
the  finance  charges  are  at  a  rate  of  1^2 
per  month  while  the  furniture  dealer 
will  have  to  disclose  an  annual  rate  of 
18  percent.  This  is  confusing  and  un- 
warranted and  obviously  runs  contrary 
to  the  basic  purpose  ol  the  legislation. 

However,  the  major  argument  put  for- 
ward by  the  proponents  of  the  com.mit- 
tce  amendment  is  based  upon  coniusion 
between  the  concepts  of  rate  disclosure 
and  yield  disclosure.  The  proponents  of 
the  big  chain  store  say  that  while  the 
monthly  rate  applied  to  a  charge  ac- 
count may  be  I'a  percent  a  month,  and 
while  12  times  l'/2  percent  per  mo^ith 
is  18  percent,  the  particular  schedule  of 
payments  and  purchases  when  combined 
with  the  so-called  free-ride  period  does 
not  justify  expressing  the  iy2-percent- 
per-month  rate  as  18  percent  per  year. 


Now  let  us  be  clear  about  the  con- 
cepts of  rate  and  yield.  There  is  a  simple 
example  of  the  difference  between  yield 
and  rate  which  we  are  all  familiar  with. 
We  all  know  that  43/4  percent  Is  the  rate 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  offer  on  savings. 
However,  we  similarly  recognize  that  the 
yield  we  will  receive  on  our  savings  ac- 
counts depends  upon  what  time  of  the 
month  we  deposit  money  and  what  time 
of  the  month  we  withdraw  funds. 

If  one  savings  and  loan  association 
only  credits  an  account  when  funds  are 
deposited  on  the  first  of  the  month,  while 
another  savings  and  loan  credits  an  ac- 
count with  funds  that  are  deposited  by 
the  20th  of  the  month,  the  rate  of  4% 
percent  will  be  the  same  for  both  but 
the  yield  on  the  account  whore  funds  are 
deposited  on  the  20th  will  be  consider- 
ably higher.  Both  savings  and  loan  as.so- 
clations  in  this  example  advertise  a  i% 
percent  rate.  One,  however,  can  and  will 
advertise  the  yield  advantage  to  the  de- 
positor permitting  his  deposits  to  be  re- 
ceived and  credited  when  such  deposits 
are  made  by  the  20th. 

Similarly,  the  committee  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  would  have  required  all 
revolving  charge  account  creditors  to 
uniformly  disclose  the  annual  rate  while 
permitting  them  in  their  advertising  to 
describe  the  particular  advantage  to  the 
consumer  of  the  specific  system  they  use. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  very  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  disclo- 
sure, not  to  regulate.  If  we  do  not  pro- 
vide uniformity  of  disclosure  so  that  the 
consumer  can  comparison  shop,  we  are 
defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation. For  this  reason  I  support  rejec- 
tion of  the  committee  exemption  on 
revolving  credit. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
remarks,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment.  I  think  yester- 
day's debate  was  extremely  enlightening 
to  the  House.  I  was  interested  to  hear 
the   gentlewoman  from  Missouri    I  Mrs. 
Sullivan]  continue  to  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment   as   the  big  retailer 
amendment.  In  her  statement  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  1  Mrs.  Sullivan] 
then  went  on  to   tell  the  House   that 
Sears,      Roebuck— a      billion-dollar-a- 
month    retailer— Montgomery    Ward— 
the  store  which  recently  tried  to  require 
their  customers  to  purchase  credit  life 
insurance  whether  they  liked  it  or  not — 
Spiegels— a  catalog   house   which   is   a 
subsidiary  of  a  huge  flnance  corporation 
and  which  has  a  Kentucky  subsidiary 
charging  30  percent  annual  interest  rate 
on  small  loans — and  many  other  large 
retailers  are  supporting  the  Sullivan  ap- 
proach. In  short,  the  biggest  retailers  in 
the  Nation  are  supporting  the  gentle- 
wom.an  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  SltlivanI. 
The  biggest  banks  in  the  Nation  em- 
ploying bank  credit  cards  are  also  sup- 
porting the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]. 
The  auto  companies  are  ."uppcrtins  the 


gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan]. 

Who,  then,  is  supporting  the  commit- 
tee amendment? 

Tlie  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan!  seems  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reminding  the  House  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "Penney"  amendment.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  name  to  call  it.  because 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  happens  to  be  the 
one  large  department  store  which 
charges  its  customers  the  least  amount 
on  revoiving  charge  of  any  retailer  in 
the  countrj-. 

It  .--eems  clear  to  me  that  the  biggest 
retailers  who  have  never  supported  the 
Senate  bill  or  the  House  committee 
amendment  are  seeking  to  have  every- 
body treated  alike  so  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  be  covered  with  an  18 -percent 
annual  interest  rate  floor  on  retail  credit. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment has  been  and  always  was  aimed  at 
encouraging  .shorter  term,  less  expensive 
carrying  charges  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts. 

If  the  House  rejects  the  committee 
amendment,  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion that  the  low-cost  department  stores, 
many  of  them  small  department  stores, 
will  be  penalized  for  emplojing  the 
lowest  cost  type  of  revolving  charge  sys- 
tems. If  they  arc  faced  with  the  require- 
ment to  place  on  their  bills  a  statement 
that  they  are  charging  18-percent  annual 
rate  of  interest,  there  is  no  ciuestion  but 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  abandon  their 
prc-ent  systems  and  make  certain  they 
actually  do  charre  18  percent.  Tlie  net 
result  will  be  to  add  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  consumer  debt  to 
the  American  public  each  and  every  year. 
I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ■WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that 
all  of  the  consumer  groups,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  are  supporting  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri's  tMrs.  Sullivan] 
position  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Thank  you. 
Mr  WIDNALL.  We  have  received  mes- 
sages to  that  effect.  But,  also.  I  believe 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  :Mr.  Fino]  should  read  the  tcle- 
prrm  from  the  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion representing  the  small  business 
group. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  jicld  to  the  gentle- 
lady. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Tlie  gentleman  says 
that  if  this  committee  amendment  is 
defeated,  then  aU  the  department  stores 
and  the  catalog  houses  are  going  to  have 
to  charge  IC  percent.  Is  that  true?  Is 
that  what  you  said? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have  to,  but  they  will. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Has  competition  dis- 
appeared? I  think  they  will  compete  for 
credit  customers  by  charging  the  lowest 
rate  possible,  if  others  are  also  compet- 
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Ing.  But  will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not 
you  come  out  to  any  different  annual 
figure  than  18  percent  as  lona:  as  they 
chark'e  1'2  percent  monthly''  If  you 
fitiure  the  monthly  balance  due,  and 
multiply  It  by  18  percent,  and  divide  that 
by  the  12  months  In  a  year— or  multiply 
the  monthly  balanc-  due  by  15  percent — 
you  come  out  to  exactly  the  same  flirure 
The  annua!  rate  cannot  bf  any  different 
than  12  times  the  monthly  rate.  The 
.service  charge  would  come  exactly  the 
same  by  either  method  of  computation. 

So  it  L>  not  how  much  they  are  Koinx 
to  charge  annually  If  they  apply  that 
1  5  percent  a  month,  it  cannot  come  out 
any  different  than  at  a  rate  of  18  percent 
a  vear 

Mr  wroN.\LL  You  are  talking  about 
t!ie  rate  and  not  about  the  actual  charge 

Mrs  SUIXrVAN  We  are  talking  about 
the  annual  percenta^'e  rate 

Mr  WIDN.'U.L  But  you  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  charge. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman  What  do  you  mean,  the 
annual  charge? 

Mr  WIDNALL  I~am  talking  about 
dollars  and  cents. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  We  are  talking  about 
how  they  apply  the  1  5  percent  a  month 
to  the  unpaid  balance:  are  we  not? 

Mr  WIDN.VLL  All  I  can  say  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  I  think  that  this  will  up 
the  charge  m  the  average  instance  to  the 
consunier  bv  naming  the  18-percent  rate 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  am  sorry  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of   the  committee  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
and  I  do  so  with  iireat  regret  She  has  my 
deep  respect,  as  she  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  most  knowledgeable  con- 
.sumer  groups  for  her  dedicated  work  m 
this  field 

She  has.  I  want  to  assure  her.  my  con- 
tinuiru;  affection  as  a  friend  and 
colleague 

However.  Mr  Chairman,  we  part  com- 
pany on  this  issue,  on  a  very  fundamental 
distinction  The  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan  1  and  those  who 
have  followed  her — and  I  want  to  empha- 
size to  you  that  I  do  not  stand  here  In 
the  role  of  bt-ing  with  the  angels  today 
All  the  wint;s  were  i.ssued  out  long  before 
I  arrived  on  the  scene  There  Is  a  com- 
mitment that  goes  way  back  by  the  con- 
sumer groups  and  labor  groups.  tc>  the 
idea  that  truth  in  lending  is  tied  to  dis- 
closure of  a  simple  annual  interest  rare 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
their  prestige,  their  reputation  and  their 
position  tied  up  now  on  this  proposition — 
with  8  years  of  dedication  to  it 

So  all  I  can  do  is  appeal  to  you  on  the 
basis  of  honesty  and  with  humility  I  do 
not  agree  that  their  position  Is  correct. 

I  want  to  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  more 
important  to  the  consumer  to  know  how 
a  rate  is  applied  to  get  the  yield  he  must 
pay  The  amount  that  the  offerer  of 
credit  gets,  the  cop.sumer  pays. 

Unless  you  provide  some  way  of  bring- 
ing some  intelligence  to  him  of  what  the 


lender  Ls  golriK  to  get  and  he  Is  to  pay. 
you  are  not  helping  him 

I  suggest  to  you.  If  you  analyze  this 
proposal  correctly,  you  are  going  to  have 
under  the  Sullivan  version  a  law  that  Ls 
weak  A  very  gratultoas  act  telling  the 
public  that  I  5  percent  interest  times  12 
is  18  percent. 

That  may  make  you  look  good  in  lots 
of  places,  especially  if  it  is  festooned 
with  the  grandiose  statements  that  at- 
tach to  that  oriental  idea  that  truth  in 
lending  is  the  annual  interest  rau' 

But  I  humbly  believe  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  misleading  yourself  .uui  mis- 
leading the  public. 

If  you  look  at  the  bill — and  that  is 
very  rarely  done — I  want  to  tell  you  that 
we  make  this  distinction  m  two  ways 

First,  the  committee  carefully  distin- 
guished the  short-term  from  the  long- 
U'rm  revolving  credit 

In  the  definitions  that  are  found  on 
page  8,  starting  on  line  14.  you  will  find 
that  installment  open-end  credit  plans, 
which  means  installments  and  not  .short 
term  includes  any  revcjlving  credit  in 
which  there  is  less  than  60  percent  total 
amount  paid  off  in  a  year  In  other  words 
revolving  credit  which  approaclies  in 
time  and  terms  the  pattern  of  install- 
ment credit  is  treated  exactly  like  in- 
stallment credit. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  is  exactly  why 
the  large  catalog  houses  are  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan! because  in  the  application  of  their 
revolving  credit,  they  nearly  all  fall 
under  installment  credit  So  why  should 
they  not  ij^ilong  with  the  gentlewoman '^ 

When  you  look  at  the  other  distinction, 
you  will  find  in  the  bill  starting  on  page 
12.  line  24.  and  proceeding  through  that 
section,  you  will  find  thmgs  Uiat  have  to 
be  disclosed  in  short -term  revolving 
credit,  to  tell  the  creditor  .something 
about  how  the  monthly  rate  is  applied. 

In  .section  i  it  staU's  that  if  you  are 
really  talking  about  short-term  revolving 
credit,  you  must  state  not  only  the  bal- 
ance but  how  the  balance  was  determined 
against  which  you  are  going  to  apply  the 
rate  If  such  balance  is  determined  with- 
out first  deducting  the  payments  made 
that  month,  you  have  to  tell  that 

So  this  gives  the  buyer  some  idea  of 
what  1  ■'  2  percent  is  applied  to. 

Let  me  explain  this:  I'-  percent  each 
month  Is  something  different  than  Just 
one-twelfth  of  18:  I'j  percent  eacli 
month  is  different  from  1'..  percent  per 
month,  if  you  understand  the  application 
of  interest  rates,  becau.se  it  is  going  to  be 
applied  for  a  particular  period  and  at 
a  particular  point,  and  then  the  principal 
will  change  in  the  next  month.  So  that 
t!;e  application  is  against  a  changing 
situation:  whereas  In  an  installment  plan 
the  whole  pattern  is  already  .set  out.  You 
know  how  long  it  is  going  to  run  and 
what  the  principal  is. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Hanna 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  ' 

Mr  HANNA  So  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  that  when  you  tell  the 
consumer  that  1'-  iiercent  applied  to  a 
period  of  time.  1  month,  relates  to  an 
18- percent  annual  interest  rate,  you  are 
not  helping  him  at  all  in  tr\'ing  to  solve 


his  problem  as  to  how  much  the  credit 
is  costing  him.  because  he  can  only  find 
that  out  by  knowing  three  things: 
First,  what  Is  the  rate  that  is  being  ap- 
plied at  a  given  time:  .second,  auainst 
what  balance;  and.  third,  how  the  bal- 
ance was  arrived  at'  When  he  •:et,s  thai 
information  and  multiplies  it  up,  he  can 
find  what  his  interest  rate  would  pro.iect. 
assuniinL'  that  he  wont  on  with  the  .same 
kind  of  i)avment  balance  and  exactly  the 
same  .imount  owing. 

If  you  think  that  you  can  oversimplify 
this  matter  ior  the  American  public,  and 
If  you  think  that  we  should  engage  in 
the  gratuitous  act  of  telling  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  I'j  times  12  is  18.  then 
you  will,  of  course,  not  see  the  wisdom 
m  what  we  are  trying,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  to  explain.  The  people  we 
are  ti-ying  to  help  are  the  new  people  in 
the  competition  for  credit.  Tlie  old  es- 
tablished houses — Sears.  Roebuck.  Mont- 
Romei-y  Ward  and  Spiegel — and  all  the 
time-payment  plans  that  have  been  with 
us  for  .=ib  years  are  for  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan  I.  because 
her  proposal  would  protect  the  status 
quo  The  new  comtietition  for  credit  that 
the  little  merchandiser  is  tning  to  get 
into  and  be  a  part  of  will  be  cut  olT  on 
a  competition  wave  If  you  uo  along  with 
the  Sullivan  amendment.  Please  believe 
that  I  very  sincerely  believe  that  you 
would  be  making  a  mistake  in  the  com- 
petitive position  of  credit  in  the  market- 
place for  the  consumer  if  yni  take  the 
easy  way  out. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  .sentiment  and  the  weight  of  per- 
suasion that  attaches  when  forces  like 
the  AFL-CIO  and  consumer  grouiis  have 
lor  8  veais  committed  their  prestige  and 
reputation  to  a  cau.se  When  that  cause 
oversimplifies  m  a  slogan  like  "Truth 
in  Lending"  and  such  a  slogan  is  made 
.synonymous  with  annual  interest  rate 
di.sclosuie,  '  it  is  dilTicult  to  come  to  the 
fioor  and  face  this  great  weight  with  a 
reasoned  explanation  of  a  complex  .set 
of  facts  and  figures. 

It  is  riucstionable  that  my  poor  rhetoric 
could  prevail  in  such  an  environment.  I 
can  only  sincerely  confirm  that  my  con- 
viction remains  that  as  matters  now 
stand  In  the  marketplace,  the  experience 
In  actual  life  there  is  completely  at  odds 
with  the  popular  belief  perpetuated  by 
the  well-meaniiur  forces  l)ehlnd  this  le'^- 
islation.  That  being  .so.  if  we  pass  the 
Sullivan  version.  I  liope  the  House  will 
be  willing  to  correct  their  error  when 
the  light  of  experience  finally  dawns. 

Mr  FINO,  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  oi  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

•By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Fino  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. ' 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  know  that 
all  of  us  are  concerned  with  this  legisla- 
tion, both  the  minority  and  the  majority, 
and  we  are  here  to  tr>-  to  support  the 
position  of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  publications  that  has  very 
strongly  supported  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan)  in  her 
efforts  to  make  revolving  credit  sellers 
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and  lenders  use  an  annual-rate  figure 
has  been  Consumer  Reports,  a  magazine 
with  which  most  of  us  are  or  should  be 
f;, miliar.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  magazine 
which  discusses  this  very  issue  and  which 
contains  some  very,  ver>'  revealing  infor- 
inntion. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  fine  col- 
league. Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  the  editors  of 
'his  magazine.  I  think  they  have  inad- 
vertently made  a  ver>-  strong  case  lor 
not — and  I  repeat  "for  not"— requiring  a 
statement  of  annual  rate  in  revolving 
credit,  by  making  certain  facts  regarding 
revolving  credit  accounts  public. 

In  this  issue,  which  is  the  September 
1967  issue  of  the  Consumer  Reports,  this 
magazine  points  out  that  even  though 
the  rate  applied  to  different  accounts 
may  be  the  same,  the  results  in  terms  of 
doliar  costs  are  often  verj'  different.  This 
magazine  illustrates  six  different  and 
separate  methods  of  applying  the  one- 
and-a-half-percent  charge  to  an  identi- 
cal set  of  purchase  and  payment  circum- 
stances. 

Under  the  cheapest  method  discussed, 
the  customer  would  pay  $2.28  in  service 
charge.  Under  the  most  expensive — and 
this  applies  to  identical  purchase  and 
payment  circumstances — under  the  most 
ex()ensive.  the  same  customer,  without 
doing  anything  different  on  his  own  part, 
would  end  up  being  charged  $5.44,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much. 

As  the  magazine  jxiints  out  in  intro- 
ducing these  examjiles,  and  this  is  a 
quote   from   the  magazine: 

Service  charges  on  revolving  accounts  vary 
widely  from  store  to  .store  and  from  bank 
to  bank  even  though  the  stated  interest  rate 
is  usually  the  same. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House,  what 
protection  is  the  stated  annual  rate? 
Obviously  if  the  actual  dollar  charges 
can  vaiy  over  100  percent  while  the 
staled  annual  rate  remains  the  same, 
the  stated  annual  rate  is  worse  than 
worthless.  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  it  is  misleading  and  deceptive  to 
the  consumers — the  vei-y  people  we  are 
tiying  to  protect  with  this  legislation. 

Congress  has  been  bombarded,  and  I 
know  many  Members  of  this  House  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  mail  from  the 
lenders  who,  for  many  years,  opposed  any 
kind  of  truth-in-lending  bill,  who  are 
now  saying,  "We  are  for  the  bill  if  every- 
body can  be  treated  alike,  if  the  an- 
nual rate  will  be  stated  on  all  revolving 
credit  accounts." 

Tliis  sudden  reversal  of  position  has 
surprised  many  people.  But  the  figures 
given  by  Consumer  Reports  now  make  it 
clear  wh>'  they  are  switching — and  we 
are  not  talking  about  cigarettes,  we  are 
talking  about  the  pocketbooks  of  our 
customers. 

If  you  are  charging  S5.44  and  your 
competition  is  charging  $2.28  for  the 
same  service,  would  you  not  favor  a  law 
which  would  lead  the  customer  to  believe 
That  both  firms  were  actually  charging 
!)ie  same  rate?  It  is  instructive  to  note 
tiirt  those  most  vocal  in  demanding 
r  ,ual  treatment  are  almost  invariably 
those  whose  credit  plans  are  the  most 
\n:'nsive  to  the  consumer. 
Consumer  Reports — referring   to   the 
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same  publication — reluctantly  admitting 
some  difficulty  in  this  area,  says: 

The  drafters  of  the  Senate  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  Bill  recognize  tlils  obstacle  to  credit 
price  comparisons.  Their  .solution  is  to  re- 
quire each  revolving  credit  contract  and 
monthly  statement  lo  exi>laiii  its  billing 
system."  The  Federal  Reserve  Bo.ird,  which 
will  have  to  wrile  the  necessary  rcguKUions, 
has  its  work  cut  out. 

The  magazine  then  goes  on  to  demon- 
strate how  difficult  such  an  explanation 
is.  They  then  weaken  their  own  argu- 
ment for  annuAl  rate  as  the  p£H»acca  to 
this  problem,  in  my  opinion,  when  they 
say> 

with  slight  amending,  it  (Mr.s.  Suliivan's 
original  bill)  could  iissl^n  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  tackle  the  billing  problem. 

If  in  the  one  instance — imiJlemcnta- 
tion  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  quite 
straightforward— the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  "has  its  work  cut  out."  how  can 
we  expect  that  with  "slight  amending" 
the  whole  problem  will  go  away  and  dis- 
appear when  the  added  complication  of 
admittedly  misleading  annual  rate  is 
added? 

I  have  not  used  any  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  this  discussion  which,  arc  lui- 
friendly  to  the  distinguished  chaiiman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs. 
Sullivan].  I  have  quoted  entirely  from 
a  publication  which  passionately  defends 
her  point  of  view.  But  I  submit  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  annual- 
ization  of  revolving  credit  charges  is 
fraught  with  so  many  problems  and  so 
ignores  the  obvious  variables  involved 
that  the  wisest  course  of  action  wc  can 
take  here  on  this  floor  today  would  be  to 
endorse  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  sup- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

We  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  committee  wrestled  with  this  very 
problem  for  more  than  6  years.  Tliey 
finally  came  to  the  same  conclu.sion  as 
the  House  committee  did.  The  Senate  it- 
self endorsed  that  position  with  an  un- 
animous vote,  92  to  nothing. 

I  do  not  want  to  tr>-  to  upset  7  years 
of  careful  study  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
afternoon's  debate  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  partictilarly  when  the  case  offered 
us  is  as  shaky  as  I  have  shown  it  lo  be. 
Now,  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  showed  i;reat  concern 
today  for  the  big  corporations  that  we 
are  trying  to  defend.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  pointed  out  very 
correctly  that  the  big  "fat  cat"  corpora- 
tions, the  big  wholesale  houses — Sears, 
Montgomery  Ward,  Spiegels,  et  cetera— 
are  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  StTLLiVANl.  We  are  interested  in  the 
little  fellow.  All  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  are  so  concerned  about  the 
small  businessman,  the  little  fellow  who 
is  being  driven  out  by  these  big  "fat  cat" 
corporations  and  business  houses,  should 
know  that  they  have  a  position  which 
they  have  taken,  and  it  is  our  position 
as  well. 

I  should  like  to  read  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  a  telegram  I  received 
from  the  American  Retail  Federation, 
which  represents  not  the  "fat  cat"  cor- 


porations but  the  small  businessman  in 
your  own  communities. 

This  is  the  telegram  I  received  today 
from  the  American  Retail  Federation 
which,  as  I  indicated,  is  representative 
of  .small  business  people: 

Tlie  American  Retail  Fedf-ratlon  contlimes 
its  support  of  truth-in-lending  and  recjuesif, 
your  support  of  the  bill  as  reported  tlilrty 
Xo  one  by  the  House  Banking  Comirilttec. 
We  urge  you  to  oppose  those  membprs  seek- 
ing to  defeat  a  workable  realistic  oomi)roiiiise 
which  h.'is  taken  seven  long  years  to  achieve. 
That  compromise  was  designed  to  jjrotect 
:ina  luiorni  consumers  on  ihe  true  cost  rij 
rcvolvii;c  credit  charges.  To  rccjuire  rev(..;v- 
ing  credit  grantorr  to  stale  that  they  are 
charging  eighteen  jjer  cent  per  year  will  tend 
to  encourage  tliem  lo  collect  that  amount  as 
a  yield.  Revolving  credit  grantors  a\cr;'.t'e 
yield  rate  is  substantially  below  elghlecn  per 
cent  per  year  on  periodic  liiarfC:  of  (Uie  ,:..'! 
one-half  per  cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pino  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr,  Chaiiman.  the  telegram 
continues: 

Mr.  Patman  and  Mr.-:.  Sullivan  would  re- 
ciiiire  retailers  to  disckisc  eighteen  per  cent 
per  year  on  revolving  credit.  If  their  pro- 
posals carry  retailer,=  may  be  tempted  to  in- 
crease their  yields  to  the  applied  annvial  rate 
recjulred  to  be  disclosed  Increased  credit 
costs  cannot  lienetit  or  protect  constimer.s. 
ErcEiME  A.  Ki;kney. 
Exrrutirr  Virr  Prrsjdent. 

So  I  .say  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  intend 
to  support  the  committee  amendment  on 
revolving  credit  charges  and  urge  the 
other  Members  of  this  Hou.se  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  we  might  agree  on  a  time 
limitation?  I  wonder  how  many  would 
like  to  spc-ak?  I  count  at  least  seven. 

I  think  I  will  abandon  that  at  iMs 
time.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Ch.iirinan.  I 
ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  ameridmonts. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Ch.iirman,  v  ill 
the  ccnlleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  /  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  .suggest  that  I,  too.  have  been 
bombarded  with  telegrams,  but  my  bom- 
bardment liai,  been  from  civic  organi- 
zations and  from  p.ople  who  are  directly 
affected  with  this  bill.  In  this  connection, 
let  me  say  that  they  favor  the  SiiUuan 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer  I  cospon- 
sored  a  comprehensive  consumer  credit 
bill  designed  to  assure  the  American  con- 
sumer full  disclosure  of  credit  terms.  I  am 
happv  to  .see  that  the  bill,  under  consid- 
eration today,  contains  several  of  the 
I)ro visions  I  then  proposed.  Beside  the 
truth-in-lending  provision,  these  include 
a  provision  restricting  garnishment  of 
wages  and  one  esteblishing  a  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  credit  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  economic  way  of  life.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  consumer  credit  to- 
dav  totals  approximately  $96  billion.  I 
beiieve  that  the  Congress  has  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  the  .American  taxpayer  to 
see  to  it  that  he  receives  accurate  credit 
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Information  In  terms  he  can  understand 
ar.d  can  u.s»^  fur  cc»mparative  shopping 
One  of  the  nnwit  coi.tnT.fTjaai  jmrUs  of 
this  7-7ear  debate-  over  consumer  lei;ls- 
lauon  has  txen  t..at  concenu:.?  dis- 
closure of  flnaticial  terms  on  r»'volvinK 
credit  plai-us  The  bill  a.s  reporu-d  out  by 
the  Commitcee  on  Bai.k.uiii  and  Currency 
distintrulshes  becwet  n  installment  and 
th'-  short-term  revolving  credit  This  bill 
does  nut  re<unre  snuri-cerm  i evolving 
plans  to  disclose  interest  rates  in  annual 
terms  I  had  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  move  to  require  all  credit  plaits 
to  fully  disclo.se  interest  rates  I  support 
the  amendment  U)  require  the  disclosure 
of  annual  interest  rates  on  revolving 
credit 

I  believe  this  is  particularly  inconsist- 
ent when  one  notes  that  the  truth-in- 
lendlng  advertising  provision  requires 
that  all  revolving  credit  plans,  including 
the  >hort  term,  .s»  t  nut  annual  percent- 
age rates  Ttie  committee  bill  under  con- 
sideration does  require  all  creditors  to 
fumiSh  an  e.stlmate  of  the  apiHoxlmate 
arinuaf  perci'nta«;e  rate  for  a  transaction 
where  the  customer  requests  it  I  support 
tlus  mt^sure  H  luevor.  I  had  hoped  that 
they  would  require  disclosure  of  ar.  an- 
nual rat*  for  all  transactions,  negating 
the  need  for  this  amendment. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment  exempting  from  annual  rate 
disclosure  cor^^iiuner  credit  tJ-aii.sactiorLS 
lAhere  the  fitiauce  charsje  does  not  ex- 
ceed $10.  usually  involving  credit  of  ap- 
proxmiately  SI 00  or  less.  As  I  observed 
m  my  statement  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs.  I  bflieve  there 
should  not  be  a  mmimum  limit  on  the 
dollar  size  of  a  credit  transaction  because 
low  income  citizens  would  be  the  ones 
most  injured  by  abuse  of  credit  practices 
on  small  dollar  purchases  and  there 
should  be  a  disclosure  of  all  consumer 
credit  tr\nsactions  irrespective  of  the 
amount. 

Along  with  the  rise  in  credit  usage  has 
come  an  alai-miiig  increase  m  tlie  levels 
of  personal  bar.lcruptcit-s.  As  the  commit- 
tee commented,  in  its  report,  evidence 
clearly  established  the  causal  connection 
between  high  levels  of  personal  bank- 
r.iptcies  and  harsh  garnishment  laws.  In 
States  where  entire  wages  can  be  gar- 
nished, the  records  show  that  pers<^^)nal 
bankiTiptcy  is  extremely  high.  My  own 
State  of  New  York  has  adopted  a  much 
sounder  approach  to  this  problem  by 
substantially  luniting  garnishment  prac- 
tices. The  result  is  a  low  rate  of  personal 
bankruptcy  I  have  advtKated  a  complete 
restriction  on  garnishment  of  wages  m 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  committee  s  10-percent 
Umit  on  garnishment  of  weekly  wages 
above  $30  is  a  just  measure  for  both  debts 
and  creditors  alike  and  represents  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  let  me  sunply  say  that  I  believe 
all  of  us  owe  a  great  measure  of  gratitude 
to  the  individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  They 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  reach 
agreement  on  this  controversial  bill  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  certain  provisions 
ado!>ted  by  the  committee  I  believe  they 
have  reported  out  an  effective  bill — one 
which  all  of  us  will,  after  floor  debate, 
be  able  to  .support  in  final  passage 


Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  o»>naent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional :iunut«-s 

The  CHAIRMAN'  Is  there  objoctkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas* 

Thr.-e  was  no  objection 
Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chntmian.  this  has 
been  a  very  intr're.«;tinq  debate,  but  it  re- 
solves Itself  down  to  one  question,  which 
is  whether  or  not  we  will  have  revolving 
credit  fully  covered  in  this  bill.  These 
three  ami  ndnwnts  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  Mrs  .SutLrvAN  1 
is  opposim;  uivolve  revolvlii'-:  credit.  I  be- 
lieve all  M>  mbers  of  the  House — and  I 
kn<5w  I  have— have  receivcMl  telegrams. 
Practically  ivery  one  of  them  >aid.  We 
do  not  object  if  you  will  make  it  include 
revolving  credit  and  include  cvcr>btidy 
alike  We  .)u.st  do  not  want  to  be  singled 
out.'  That  is  what  ijractically  ever>-  tele- 
::ram  says  The  proi^osal  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  !Mrs  Stn.Liv\Nl 
carries  out  the  will  and  the  wishes  of 
those  sending  tho.se  telegrams  May  I  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
this  bill  stays  as  it  is  and  ue  are  unsuc- 
cessful in  stnkiri'.;  out  these  three  amend- 
ments, then  your  vote  will  be.  If  von  vote 
for  this  biU  in  that  form,  to  discriminate 
ai^ainst  Tnall  business,  consumers,  and 
workers. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  know  the  Members 
of  the  House  pretty  well,  and  they  are 
generally  friends  of  small  busine.ss. 
Oftentimes  we  have  questions  before  us 
that  are  so  confused  that  some'imes  we 
vote  opposite  to  the  way  we  really  ex- 
pect to  vote  but  this  time  we  know  that 
if  you  vote  for  this  bill  as  It  Is  and  do 
not  defeat  the  three  amendments  the 
sentlewotn.in  from  Missouri  '  Mrs  Srt- 
IIVAT*!  is  oj)posiot,'.  vou  ^lyill  be  castlnc  a 
definite  and  positive  vote  in  favor  of  the 
big  man  and  acainst  fhf  little  man.  dis- 
crtminatin?  attalnst  small  business  I  do 
not  think  that  Members  'enerally  would 
want  t^  do  that,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
w<TUld  hapiien. 

There  is  only  one  nrcanization  that 
has  not  come  over  to  the  viewpoint  that 
is  expres.sed  here  by  the  trentlewoman 
from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  SfllivanI  This  is 
a  big  national  concern,  but  it  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  atrizregate  of  all  other 
concerns  Th^re  is  only  one  All  of  them 
now  liave  come  over  to  support  a  vote 
to  make  this  requirement  just  exactly 
alike  for  all  businesses,  with  equality  for 
all  concerned.  That  is  what  we  would  like 
you  to  do:  vote  "No"  on  these  three 
amendments  They  are  devastating:  they 
are  destpjctive;  and  they  put  you  in  a 
position  of  votin;,'  against  small  business. 
Mr  JONES  of  Mi.s.soun  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield  right 
now  before  I  finish  my  vteneral  state- 
ment. After  I  complete  my  ueneral  state- 
ment I  .shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri, 

Mr  Chairman,  the  organizations  that 
have  endorM'd  the  pt>sition  on  this  of 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mrs.  SfLLiVANl.  repre.sent  all 
small  business  organizations,  labor,  and 
consumers  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  a.ssociations,  the  National 


Automobile  Dealer.s  As,sociation.  the  Na- 
tlonai  i-Xinnture  Dealers  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  the  API^-CIO,  and  \t)e  National 
Consumers  Conference  May  I  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  .'Unencan  Retail  Federa- 
tion that  perhaijs  some  members  of  the 
ConunitU'e  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union  do  not  know.  They 
were  not  organized  to  represent  little 
men.  They  were  organijsed  to  represent 
big  business.  There  was  .such  a  scandalous 
proposal  tiiat  came  out  when  they  made 
the  announcement  that  there  was  a  res- 
olution introduced  by  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  Missouii  to  in- 
vestigate the  American  Retail  Federa- 
Uon.  that  before  the  bill  was  adopted 
Speaker  Byrnes  sUted  tliat  the  former 
gentleman  from  Missouii  could  not  be 
the  cliaiiman  of  that  special  conumttee 
and  then  asked  me  to  be  chainnan  of 
that  specjal  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  inve.stigalod  and 
made  reports  ;us  to  what  this  organisa- 
tion was  oi  ttanized  to  do,  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  menibt-rs  of  the  Committee  tliat 
it  was  organii:ed  for  big  business  and 
against  little  business.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  reason  of  that  investigation, 
there  was  a  law  passed.  It  resulted  in  a 
law  to  protect  little  business,  a  law  known 
as  the  Robinson-Patman  law. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation  is  more  respon.siblc  for 
that  law  than  any  other  .;roup.  becaiu-e 
it  was  decided  by  the  Comrress  of  thf 
United  St-ates  that  they  were  organized 
to  represent  bis  business  concerns,  to 
help  birr  business,  and  to  harm  small 
business. 

So,  Mr.  Chan-man.  when  they  cite  the 
American  Retail  Federation  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  little  fellov^s  that  are  for 
the  bill  as  written  and  again.st  the  Sul- 
livan amendments,  ihey  are  not  citin"  a 
'4ood  example. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  u'cntleraan  \itld? 

Mr  PATMAN  Of  course.  I  now  yield 
to  the  disuiv^Tiislied  uentleman  from 
Missouri, 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  question 
Uiat  arises  in  my  mind — and  I  cannot 
;et  anyone  to  explain  it  to  me — is  tliis: 
The  committee  which  is  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  PatmanI  had 
tills  bill  under  ct>nsi  derail  on  for  a  lonu 
pt_rjod  of  time  And,  I  lake  it  Uiat  these 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
c  iininittee  were  the  result  of  consider- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  By  a  veiy  close  vote. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  .■eniieman  from  Texas 
will  yield  further.  afUr  the  bill  come.s 
out,  and  with  a  report  thereon  by  the 
committee,  or  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  the  main  .sponsors  of 
the  bill  say  that  these  committee  amend- 
mt  nt-  that  you  voted  for 

Mr  PATM.'^N.  No:  I  voted  against 
them.  Most  eveiyone  here  today  voted 
agiiinst  them.  It  just  happens  that  our 
committee  division  is  vv\y  close.  Tlie  di- 
vision between  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  is  very  close.  It  does  not  take 
veiT  many  votes  to  change  the  result. 
This  wa  .  a  verj-  clnsc  vote,  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
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everyone  who  voted,  who  wants  to  vote 
for  the  little  man,  should  vote  against 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  usually  tried  to  follow  the 
practice  in  voting  upon  legislation  of  fol- 
lowing the  cardinal  rule  of  endorsing  or 
undertaking  to  understand,  the  commit- 
tee action  thereon,  I  say  this,  because  I 
feel  that  the  committee  under  whose 
jurisdiction  the  particular  question  falls 
has  given  great  attention  and  study  to 
the  bill.  However,  when  such  commit- 
tee comes  out  and  brings  a  bill  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  asks  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  rescind  its  action,  this 
is  not  veri*-  convincing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tlie  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  are  for  these  amendments. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  how 
did  these  amendments  get  in  the  bill  if 
a  inajoiity  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  for  them? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  explained  to  the 
liistingui.shed  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  this  action  was  taken  upon  a  very 
close  vote.  We  have  two  vacancies  on 
the  majority  side  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  you 
ought  to  fill  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  a  disadvantage, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  very  close 
vote.  I  am  confident  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi-ssouri  always  votes  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  public  and, 
therefore.  I  would  counsel  the  gentle- 
man that  his  vote  is  "No"  on  these 
amendments  and.  therefore,  the  gentle- 
man will  be  voting  right. 

Mrs.  SULLU'AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  answer  the  interrogation  pro- 
pounded by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  want  him  and  I  want 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
to  know  that  the  position  that  I  am 
flyhting  for  today,  and  that  Chairman 
Paiman  is  fighting  for.  is  the  position  of 
the  majority  party  in  the  committee.  If 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  committee 
report,  at  page  106,  the  gentleman  will 
see  that  most  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee  voted  against  a  revolving 
credit  exemption — and  against  the  $10 
exemption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  might  say  that  on 
the  revolving  credit  amendment  we  lost 
on  a  17-10-14  vote.  Of  the  14  who  voted 
no.  we  had  one  Republican  vote.  Of  the 
17  who  voted  yes,  I  believe,  four  or  five 
':;:inocrats  voted  with  the  Republicans. 
.Mid  that  is  how  the  two  bad  committee 
amendments  were  adopted.  When  the 
subcommittee  was  considering  the  bill, 


the  subcommittee  was  locked  in  a  tie 
vote;  we  could  not  get  it  out  of  the  sub- 
committee because  we  were  divided  six 
to  six,  and  that  was  because  we  lost  sev- 
eral Democratic  votes  in  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

So  I  brought  it  to  the  full  committee, 
to  have  this  bill  advanced,  and  we  got  a 
very  good  bill  through  except  for  these 
two  amendments  supported  largely  by 
the  other  party. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pat- 
man]  and  I  are  arguing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic point  of  view  on  this  issue,  and  we 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  few  Re- 
publicans who  helped  us. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  In  this  connection,  we, 
of  course,  would  have  to  liave  a  record 
vote  on  this  issue  if  we  were  to  be  ansuc- 
cessful  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  because  this 
is  too  important  not  to  give  the  greatest 
attention  to  it.  We  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  discriminating  asainst  small 
business,  so  vote  "no"  on  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  would  exempt  revolvin,?  credit  ac- 
counts from  the  requirement  to  disclose 
their  credit  charges  in  terms  of  an  an- 
nual rate,  and  substituting  instead,  a 
monthly  rate.  This  issue  lias  been  argued 
and  debated  as  long  as  credit  disclosure 
legislation  has  been  under  consideration 
in  Congress,  and  I  feel  that  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  has  been  highly  exag- 
gerated by  those  who  favor  this  exemp- 
tion. I  believe  that  one  example  can  t>e 
presented  to  reveal  the  spurious  nature 
of  this  whole  issue. 

Let  us  remember,  first,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  our  "truth  in  lending"  legisla- 
tion. We  are  seeking  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  make  informed  and  rational 
choices  in  his  purchases  and  credit  ar- 
rangements. And.  the  basic  conclusion 
which  motivates  this  bill  is  that  the  con- 
sumer cannot  make  intelligent  choices 
unless  alternatives  are  presented  to  him 
in  a  uniform,  and  thus  easily  comparable 
fashion. 

We  do  not  need  this  legislation  merely 
to  Insure  that  consumers  are  told  the 
"truth";  there  are  already  laws  which 
protect  individuals  from  deliberate  fraud. 
What  the  consumer  does  need  is  to  be 
told  the  truth  in  a  form  which  is  mean- 
ingful to  him.  Significant  truth  in  the 
area  of  credit  means  credit  terms  for 
all  transactions  presented  in  a  uni- 
form fashion,  so  that  the  consumer 
can  compare  credit  terms  with  the  same 
ease  that  he  is  able  to  compare  initial 
prices.  The  exemption  of  revolving  credit 
accounts  from  required  disclosure  of 
rates  on  an  annual  basis,  the  basis  on 
which  other  rates  must  be  disclosed, 
would  defeat  this  primaiy  function  of  our 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend,  at  this 
time,  to  foist  upon  this  body  the  entire 
Pandora's  box  of  mysteries  and  complex- 
ities which  supposedly  surroimd  the  is- 
sue of  revolving  credit  accoimts.  I  firmly 
insist,  in  fact,  that  these  difBculties  are 


completely  spurious  and  that  this  par- 
ticular box  Is  filled  with  nothing  but 
cobwebs  and  chadows. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  If  a  sav- 
ings bank  can  provide  an  annual  rate  to 
its  depositors,  then  a  revolving  credit 
dealer  can  do  the  same  for  its  customers. 
And,  if  variations  remain  in  ihe  type  of 
savings  accounts  offered  to  depositors, 
then  there  is  no  danger  of  complete 
standardization  in  the  terms  of  revolving 
credit  accounts. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  in  the 
lenmhy  hearings  held  on  this  bill,  that 
.savings  accounts  operate  on  a  principle 
very  .similar  to  that  of  revolving  credit 
accounts.  In  revolving  credit  accounts, 
customers  continually  make  louichases 
and  pay  off  their  debts,  with  these  opera- 
tions often  overlapping.  In  savings  ac- 
counts, customers  make  deposits  and 
withdrawals,  at  irregular  and  overlap- 
ping intervals.  Both  types  of  accounts 
offer  grace  periods,  different  methods  and 
intervals  of  calculating  balances  or  com- 
pounding interest,  as  well  as  diverse 
other  inducements  or  charges. 

Does  the  disclosure  of  an  identical  an- 
nual rate  by  different  savings  banks  re- 
sult in  inaccurate  information  for  the 
depositor,  given  that  banks  offer  differ- 
ent grace  periods,  different  compounding 
intervals,  and  so  on?  Not  at  all.  Tlie  an- 
nual rate  on  which  interest  is  calculated 
is.  in  fact.  4  percent,  or  4'j  or  5.  The 
depositor  would  have  no  more  accurate 
information  if  he  were  told  that  the 
monthly  rate  is  one-third  of  1  percent. 
Does  the  fact  that  all  the  banks  in 
one  district  are  compelled  to  reveal  an 
identical  rate  seem  to  have  diminished  or 
destroyed  competition  on  other  terms  lor 
savings  accounts?  Hardly.  In  the  same 
advertisement,  or  on  the  .^ame  ai^plica- 
tion,  on  which  the  interest  term?  arc  re- 
vealed, the  bank  also  discloses  its  longer 
grace  period,  more  frequent  discounting 
intervals,  initial  bonus  gift,  and  .so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  main  argu- 
ments offered  by  those  favorina  the  ex- 
emption of  revolving  credit  accounts 
•from  disclosure  of  an  annual  rate  arc 
that  an  annual  rate  would  be  less  ac- 
curate than  a  monthly  rate  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  all 
variation  among  different  revolving  ac- 
counts. I  .submit  that  neither  of  the.se 
points  is  valid,  as  revealed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned example,  and  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  pui poses  of  this 
legislation  requires  that  this  amendment 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
i:>ending  three  amendments,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  close  at  3  o'clock. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  PenrLsylvania,  I 
object. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  three 
amendments,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN,   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Bingham]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  made  of  the  claim  that  the  18- 
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percent  annual  rate  Is  somehow  mislead- 
mx  and  that  the  inatt»r  erf  how  much  In- 
terest Is  actually  earned  on  a  revolvlnK 
credtt  account  is  so  complicated  and  so 
difficult  to  figure  that  the  l»-pcroent  fig- 
ure ifi  not  accurate. 

^4r.  Chairman,  the  committee  amend- 
ment calls  for  1.5  percent  per  month  in- 
terest. 

If  18  percent  per  year  is  inaccurate  and 
misleading,  then  15  percent  per  month 
1.S  Inaccurate  and  mi.slfadlnR 

Why  IS  it  that  some  of  the  retailers 
want  so  much  to  avoid  putting  down  18 
percent  a  year'  It  is  for  one  reason  and 
one  reason  only  15  percent  a  month 
sounds  cheaper  to  the  consumer  It 
soimds  like  a  credit  baraiain;  IH  percent 
a  year  sounds  exiiensive  That  is  the 
simple  reason  why  they  do  not  want  to 
make  the  change. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  larcer  retailers  have  come  in 
recently  and  accepted  the  proiwsitlon  as 
represented  by  the  sent le woman  from 
Missoui-i  'Mrs  Sullivan)  The  reason 
for  that  is  not  .sinister  The  reason  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  try  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  tyiies  of  install- 
ment credit  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment provides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
omuzes  the  eentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania    Mr.  WlLLIAMSl. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  correct  any  impres- 
sion that  mav  have  Ijeen  left  here  to  tho 
efTect  that  the  fommittee  amendment  to 
which  we  are  refernni;  does  not  protect 
the  consumer  It  vew  definitely  does  pro- 
tect the  consumer  The  very  reason  the 
Spie'jels.  Sears.  Montgomery  Ward  and 
others  do  not  want  the  committee 
amendment  is  that  many  other  stores 
throuKhcut  the  country  are  applying 
their  interest  rates  in  stich  a  way  as  to 
set  a  yie  d  of  from  9  to  12  percent  from 
their  interest  charge  instead  of  the  18 
percent  that  some  of  the  big  -;iaats  aie 
charslnar  and  the  larse  stoics  want  to 
avoid  disclosipiz  this  fact. 

I  also  want  to  clear  up  another  point. 
Many  of  these  consumer  eroups  are 
asamst  the  committee  amendment  be- 
cause thev  think  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  not  control  revolvini:  charge 
accounts.  It  definitely  would.  Starting  on 
pacre  13  there  are  eight  provisions  which 
must  be  disclosed  to  any  customer  using 
a  revolving  charec  account. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr     Moorhead' 
Mr.  MOORHE.\D  Mr  Chairman,  I  op- 
po:ie  the  comnutttc  amendment  exempt- 
ing open-end  credit  plans  from  the  an- 
nual rate  disclosuie  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  principal  piupo^e 
of   the   bill   before   us  is   to   assure   the 
American  consumer  of  accurate,  under- 
standable, and,  most  important,  readily 
comparable  information  about  the  cost 
of  credit — not  of  some  credit,  but  of  all 
credit. 

The  committee  amendment  subverts 
this  puipose  by  freezing  into  law  the  very 
differences  in  the  expression  of  credit 
costs  that  now  cause  so  much  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  among  credit 
users. 


Undisputeid  U'-stimony  before  this  com- 
mittee's C<insumer  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee should  that  ma  thematic  ally  Identl- 
cai  credtt  offers  can  be  stated  in  terms 
that  make  them  appear  to  be  dramatic- 
ally diffircnt.  Math.'niatically.  14  per- 
cent a  month  traiuslates  easily  into  18 
percent  a  year:  psycholoelcally.  the 
monthly  :-ate  .seems  much  lower 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  tlie  courts  of  law.  we 
require  all  witncs.sis.  not  .•;omc  witn('s.ses, 
to  "tell  the  truth,  tlie  whole  truth  and 
nothins  but  the  truth  '  If  we  are  u'oing 
to  have  a  tnith-in-lcndin^-  oill.  we  should 
require  not  lUst  some  cirditors.  but  all 
creditors  to  "tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

The  committee  amendment  u'ives  a  tic- 
mendous  competitive  advantage  to  the 
large,  computerized  retailers,  allowing 
them  to  tell  only  one-twlfth  of  the  truth, 
while  requiring  small  retailers  banks, 
finance  companies,  mortgage  lenders  and 
mo.st  other  creditors  to  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

Mr  Chaiiman.  if  we  are  to  faithfully 
sene  tlie  interests  of  the  .\merican  con- 
sumer wo  must  put  all  consumer  credit 
transactions  nii  an  equal  footing.  The 
common  dMiommator  urf  the  annual  rate 
IS  the  only  standard  l/-  which  consumers 
can  meaiunefuUv  cfltnpare  credit  offers 
and  determine  which  ;s  cheapest. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee by  a  maicin  of  only  three  votes 
of  the  31  ca.si.  The  maiority  accepted  at 
face  value  the  large  retailers'  a.ssertion 
that  the  1 '  _•  percent  most  of  them  charge 
on  unpaid  revolving  account  balances 
cannot  be  expressed  as  an  annual  rate  of 
18  percent  because  of  the  "free  ride"  pe- 
riod they  offer. 

This  argument  has  two  terrible  flaws. 
Pirr-t.  it  ittnores  the  fact  that  in  the  re- 
volving credit  .system,  a  tiansactlon  is, 
for  a  spe -ified  period,  a  cash  deal,  with 
no  service  chf-rre  wliat.soevcr.  Only  when 
the  crace  period  expires  does  th.e  deal 
become  a  credit  transaction.  When  the 
1 '--Percent  charge  is  then  applied,  the 
rate  will  always  be  18  percent  a  year. 

Second,  the  retailers'  ar-'ument  delib- 
erately confuses  yield  on  accounts  re- 
ceivable with  the  rate  at  which  charges 
are  assessed  When  a  retailer's  monthly 
charge  begins  to  run  at  I'j  percent,  the 
annual  rate  cannot  be  other  than  18  per- 
cent, even  though  the  yield  on  that  ac- 
count over  a  year's  lime  may  be  far  less 
than  18  percent,  depending  on  how  often 
during  the  year  the  account  is  paid  up 
within  the  sp-cificd  "free  ride"  period  in 
which  no  charge  is  made. 

The  defeat  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  the  application  of  the  annual 
rate  disclosure  requirements  to  the  large, 
computerized  retailers  will  do  nothing  to 
reduce  competition  among  them  or  be- 
tween them  and  other  lenders.  It  will 
merely  require  them  to  disclose  their 
credit  ciiarges  the  way  otiier  creditors 
do — on  an  equitable,  annual  rate  basis. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  prohibits  a  retailer 
from  emphasizins  to  its  customers  the 
length  of  it.s  "free  ride"  or  the  low  aver- 
age yield  on  its  accounts. 

Indeed,  as  far  as  advertising  is  con- 
cerned, the  bill  encourages  revolving 
credit  lenders  .o  compete.  I  quote  from 
page  n  of  the  committee  report: 


Tti*  iidv-PTtUlng  BtiLndardB  provided  for  In 
the  Omimltve*  bill  are  uitended  to  be  mlnl- 
m.il  S<'!ItTs  ;ind  '.enders  who  wish  to  go  be- 
yond what  Ui  called  lor  In  Uie  bill  »nd  explain 
"their  terms  In  more  deudl  :ire  encouraged  u< 
do  .-o.  provided  that  the  details  they  sxipplv 
are  :»rciirnte  nnd  In  no  wny  misleading  De- 
tailed explHnritkm  is  particularly  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  ca»e  of  revolving  credit  plans 
where  differing  hilling  methods  liave  as  much 
impact  cm  consumer  charges  ;ls  dlRerlnp 
rates. 

Once  every  Under  and  seller  is  required  to 
iHiike  the  basic  facU  .iv.illable  In  his  adver- 
tl.slng,  those  wh.i  wish  lo  go  into  such  addi- 
tional details  as  average  yields  for  all  ac- 
c-fvunts  will  be  able  to  do  .so  In  an  atmo.spherp 
of  t'reater  conRunier  understanding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  faith  with 
tlie  American  consumer  and  the  competi- 
tive free  entcrpri.se  sy.Ktem  by  votin 
down  thi.s  di.scriininatoi-y  committee 
amendment  and  requiring  not  .some,  but 
all  creditors  !o  tell  the  tiiith,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  ' 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ryan  I. 

Mr.  RY.'KN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opiX)Sition  to  the  committee  amendments 
and  in  support  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  distiniuii-shed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  P.MMAN' 1  and  the  distin- 
guished ciiairman  of  the  .subcommittee 
I  Mrs  SiTM-iVAN  ! .  The  loophole  which  ex- 
empts revolving  credit  should  be  clo.sed. 
For  the  biMiefit  of  the  members  of  the 
coinnuitee.  I  .should  like  to  road  a  state- 
ment i.s.sued  January  27.  1968,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Con.siuner 
AdvisoiT  Council  on  tiiis  veiy  point.  He 
.said; 

To  be  effective,  full  disclosure  of  credit 
(h.^rces  miLst  rmbrnce  all  forms  and  ;ijnovint.s 
of  credit  .  PertTUttme  no  disclD-sure  of 
credit  costs  lor  revolvmar  credit  by  the  an- 
nual percent. .ge  rate  method  will  Invite 
more  arms  to  use  this  type  of  credit  to  avoid 
disclosure  .md  comparison  with  the  charges 
of  other  credit  vendors.  It  is  unfair  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  any  one  business 
protip  by  pxemptlns  it  from  the  disclosure 
reqiured  of  competltorB. 

That  statement  by  Bronson  C.  LaFol- 
Ic'tte.  attorney  general  of  Wi.sconsin,  and 
Chaiiman  of  the  President's  Consumer 
Ad\  u-.oi-y  Council,  .sums  up  the  issue. 

There  has  been  mucii  discussion  oi 
whether  it  is  fair  to  require  disclosure 
of  an  annual  rate  of  interest  when  pay- 
ment is  iisuaily  made  over  a  snorter 
period  of  lime.  The  speedometer  anclo.ti.v' 
in  tiic  supplemental  views  is  very  apt. 
Just  as  miles  per  hour  is  the  standaici 
for  measuring  spee<:i,  annual  rate  is  the 
standard  for  measunn.g  interest  rates, 
regardless  of  whether  the  car  traveled  a 
full  hour  or  the  loan  was  outstanding 
for  a  full  year. 

Revolving  credit  is  the  most  rapidly 
cxpandinu  form  of  credit.  It  ^vould  be- 
encouraged  to  expand  even  more  rapidly 
by  tile  .shelter  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  To  permit  ljiic  tatC';orv  of  crtdil 
to  di-sclose  rales  on  a  monthly  basis, 
while  requirih'.:  the  rest  to  state  a  uni- 
form yearly  rate  is  to  confer  an  unfair 
psycliological  competitive  ad\antage. 
The  rate  of  1';.  percent  a  month  .simply 
sounds  preferable  to  18  percent  iier  year. 
Tins  loophole  gives  one  of  the  more 
costly  forms  of  credit  a  favored  position 


compared    to    lower    cost    conventional 
loans. 

The  key  to  an  effective  truth-in-lend- 
iim  statute  is  consistency  and  uniform- 
ity. If  certain  categories  are  exempted 
or  [jermitted  to  calculate  credit  charges 
on  a  di.stinct  basis  consumer  credit  will 
remain  in  a  mora.ss  of  confusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  uentleman  from  Geortia  I  Mr.  Black- 
burn!. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wl.sh  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  situation  which  has  not  been  fully 
dealt  with,  and  which  has  Ix-arina  on  the 
.subiect  under  discu,s.sion.  Although  the 
bill  makes  no  attempt  to  reaulate  profits 
from  credit  charces.  the  underlying  hope 
is  that  by  exiio.sing  tho.se  charges,  the 
Congress  will  heliD  the  competitive  proc- 
ess bring  them  down.  We  have  heard  a 
number  of  statements  over  the  pa.st  few 
weeks  about  how  hit-'h  these  charges 
really  are,  particularly  in  the  case  of  re- 
volving credit,  where  merchants  are  said 
to  be  setting  up  to  18-percent  return  on 
their  outstandine  receivables. 

Every  study  that  has  been  made  of  the 
i.s.sue  makes  it  clear  that  these  hish  yields 
are  a  myth — that  very  few  if  any  retail- 
ers are  makin'i  money  on  their  credit  op- 
erations. Rather,  they  ii.se  credit  as  a  loss 
leader  of  sorts  to  aid  In  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. The  co.st  of  credit  programs 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  service  charge 
revenue  is  made  up  in  the  cost  of  the  mer- 
chandise it.sclf.  The  question  which  then 
arises  is.  "If  this  is  true,  how  can  the 
banks  suiwive  competitively?  Tliey  have 
no  merchandi.se  sales  in  which  to  hide 
anv  of  their  costs." 

The  fact  is  that  the  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  v.hich  have  credit 
card  plans  and  check  credit  jjlans  operat- 
ing; on  a  revolving  charce  basis  do  have 
a  merchandise  sale  against  which  a  cost 
of  credit  is  levied.  It  is  called  the  "bank 
di.scount."  and  this  bill  docs  not  deal 
with  it  in  any  way  v.hatsoever.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  l)anks  are  among  the  lead- 
ers in  urcine  Conaress  to  "treat  every- 
one alike — make  everyone  disclose  on  the 
same  basis"  becau.se  this  integral  part 
of  the  banks'  .system  is  not  required  to 
be  disclosed  to  the  public  by  Mrs.  Svlli- 
vAN-'s  bill  or  by  her  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill. 

The  di.scount  system  to  which  I  refer 
works  this  way.  When  a  merchant  honors 
a  bank  credit  card,  he  pays  the  bank  a 
"discount"  on  the  .sale  which  is  made  on 
the  card.  Usually,  it  ranges  from  2' 2  to 
3  percent.  That  means  that  if  you  buy  a 
SI 00  suit  and  pay  for  it  by  offering  a  bank 
credit  card,  the  retailer  .selling  that  suit 
pavs  the  bank  $2.50  to  $3  on  that  sale. 
The  bank  ttien  sends  you  a  bill  for  $100, 
r.nd  they  add  a  ser^'ice  charge  of  S1.50  to 
it  if  you  do  not  make  a  payment  by  the 
billing  date. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  bank  has  its 
money  from  the  retailer  right  from  the 
beginning.  Anything  you  pay  it  is  extra, 
and  the  net  yield  to  the  bank  on  the 
money  outstanding  is  always  higher  than 
the  published  rate.  Under  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van's amendment,  the  bank,  would  dis- 
close to  you  that  you  were  being  charged 
1 8  ix^rcent  a  year,  whether  that  is  how  it 
worked  out  or  not.  But  you  would  not  be 
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told  about  the  discount  provision  at  all. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  retailer 
or  the  bank  tell  you  that  at  some  jxilnt 
you  are  paying  not  only  the  service 
charge  but  also  the  bank  "discount" 
charge. 

Understandably,  retailers  with  their 
owTi  credit  plans  are  ui)set  about  this 
kind  of  "equal  treatment.  '  Since  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  yield  they  re- 
ceive Irom  their  revolving  credit  plans 
is  almo.st  always  less  than  the  18  percent 
figui-e  which  Mrs.  Sulmvan  would  1  rquire 
to  be  stated,  they  will  be  jnit  in  the  i)osl- 
tion  of  always  overstating  their  ch;irees 
while  their  competition  has  a  source  of 
credit  revenue  about  wliich  the  consumer 
is  never  told. 

The  wisest  course  to  follow  is  that  out- 
lined by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  does  not  call  for  any  the- 
oretical annual  rate,  but  for  a  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  actual  terms 
of  each  and  evci-y  account.  True,  the 
bank  discount  is  not  required  lo  be  dis- 
closed, but  if  the  retailers  are  not  trying 
to  explain  away  annual  rate,  such  dis- 
clo.sure  is  not  needed.  U.ider  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  consumer  will  be  told 
everything  she  needs  to  know  to  make  a 
meaningful  dollar  comparison  of  charges 
to  her,  and  there  will  be  no  comj-otitive 
pressure  on  the  lenders  and  sellers  to 
hide  charges  in  discounts  or  higher  prices 
in  order  to  advertise  an  attractive  low- 
er" rate. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  we  should 
frankly  and  openly  face  the  fact  that 
revolving  charges  arc  different  than 
traditional  installment  contracts,  and 
therefore  treat  them  differently.  That  is 
the  only  intelligent  way  to  approach  the 
problem.  An  attempt  to  force  every  tyi-ie 
of  credit  into  the  same  mold  of  identical 
disclosure  can  only  do  violence  to  the 
nature  of  some  types  of  credit,  and  we 
all  know  that  under  those  circumstances 
it  is  the  consumer  who  will  eventually  be 
made  to  pay.  Far  better  to  let  the  market 
set  the  conditions  of  the  accounts,  and 
the  Congress  merely  to  require  that  all 
of  those  conditions  b"  set  forth  in  clear 
and  honest  fa.shion.  For  that  reason.  I 
support  the  committee  amendment  on 
revolving  credit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittee  and  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 
I  was  also  very  happy  when  this  so- 
called  loan  .shark  in-ovision  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  was  rejected. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  field  of  con.sumer 
credit  has  become  an  impenetrable 
jungle  of  confusing  terms  and  incom- 
prehensible concepts.  If  consumers  were 
already  thoroughly  knowledgeable  about 
credit  terminology  and  interest  rate  per- 
centages, there  would  be  no  real  need 
for  truth-in-lending  legislation. 

Consumer  credit  in  the  United  States 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  equal  to  four 
times  that  of  the  national  economy.  At 
the  end  of  1945,  consumer  credit  was  at 
a  level  of  about  $5.6  billion.  As  of  March 
1967,    the    total    amount    of    consvuner 


credit  was  estimated  to  have  jtunped  to 
S92.8  billion  and  in  September  to  $98.8 
billion.  The  .size  ol  consumer  credit  in 
this  country  has  increased  by  17  times 
over  that  for  1945. 

American  families  arc  now  paying 
about  S13  billion  a  year  in  interest  and 
service  charge  payments  for  consumer 
credit.  This  is  just  a  httle  less  than  the 
yeany  interest  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
einiMenl  pays  on  the  national  debt. 

There    arc    many    extraordinary    and 
much-needed  provisions  m  the  bill  we 
are    considering    today.   The    Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  would,  linst.  .safe- 
:  uard  the  consumer  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  ol  credit  by  rcquirina  lull 
disclcsure  ol   the  terms  and  conditions 
of  finance  charges  m  credit  Iraiisactions 
and   in  ofTi  rs  to  extend  credit:   second, 
restrict  the  '.garnishment  (^f  wages  to  pro- 
iiibit  the  attachment  of  more  than  10 
percent  of  a  worker's  wai^ies,  after  ex- 
empting .S30  ol  his  earniniis.  and  forbid 
an    employer    Irom    firing    a    eamished 
worker  for  his  flr.st  tiarnishment ;  third, 
provide  lor  "truth  in  advertisina"  by  rc- 
quirina   rate   disclosure,  as   well   as   all 
credit  terms  whenever  any  mention  is 
made  of   any  credit  requirement  in   an 
advertisement:    fourth,    k quires   sellers 
and  lenders,  whenever  credit  life  in.sur- 
ance  is  mandatoi-y,  to  disclose  the  cost 
of  such  insurance  alom^  v.ilh  other  in- 
formation   regarding    tlie   total   finance 
char:-'es:  fifth,  require  mortcaee  lenders 
to   disclose   annual   rates   and    total   fi- 
nance charges  including  "closina  costs" 
in  transactions  involvin--   iirst  and  sec- 
ond mortgages;  sixth,  provide  that  cred- 
itors must  furnish  a  written  estimate  of 
the  aijproximate  imnual  percentage  of 
finance  charges  en  open-end  credit  plans 
whenever  a  customer  requests  it  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  and  specify  a  repay- 
ment schedule  and  other  es.sential  credit 
terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rccula- 
tion:  seventh,  require  disclosure  of  pay- 
ments and  credits  not  deducted  durins: 
a  lulling  period  before  a  finance  charge 
is  added  :  cightli.  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  need 
for  further  reaalation  of  tlic  consumer 
finance   industry,   as  well   as  consumer 
credit  transactions  -jcnerally. 

I  fullv  support  all  these  jirovisions  of 
the  bill.  However,  I  feel  comijolled  to 
agree  with  .several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee concerning  two  jiarticular  com- 
mittee amendmrnis  to  the  Ir.ll.  I  believe 
that  if  these  am.endments  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  bill— rather  than  having 
real  truth  in  Icndino — we  would  be,  in 
essence,  lieezini  into  law  many  of  the 
very  differences  in  the  -^-xpression  of 
credit  costs  which  caus(  d  so  m'lch 
trouble  to  begin  with. 

In  title  I  of  this  bill,  there  are  two 
loopholes  which  I  believe  should  be  de- 
leted to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  this 
lecislation  in  really  achieving  truth  in 
lending. 

The  flr-st  of  these  loopholes  is  the 
"open-end"  exemption  which  would  per- 
mit very  large  department  stores  and 
chains,  mall  order  houses,  and  other 
.sellers  usinor  computerized  "revolving 
credit,"  and  some  credit  card  .systems,  to 
express  their  credit  charges  to  their 
customers  on  a  periodic  basis — custom- 
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arllv  a  monthlv  rat<>^ — rather  than  the 
annual  rate  methixl  which  is  prescribed 
in  the  bill  for  other  forms  of  consumer 
credit 

The  second  of  these  loopholes  is  the 
SIO  -loan  shark'  provision  This  loop- 
hole would  throw  a  blanket  of  conceal- 
ment over  the  costs,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  of  a  vast  niunber  of  additional 
consumer  credit  transactions  where  the 
credit  charge  does  not  exceed  $10 

Under  the  first  loophole,  annual  rate 
disclosure  would  be  required  for  the  larg- 
est and  perhaps  the  most  important 
credit  transactions  that  the  average 
f;im;ly  would  make— such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home  or  automobile,  furniture. 
or  a  large  ticket  appliance  on  which  the 
payofT  period  extends  beyond  19  months, 
or  substantial  loans,  and  so  forth. 

While  these  circumstances  may  repre- 
sent the  i)ulk  doilanvise  of  consumer 
credif  transactions,  they  do  not  cover 
the  majority  of  -nstances  in  which  most 
f;*milin6  use  credit.  It  is  true  that  re- 
voh  ina  credit  now  represents  only  about 
5  percent  of  consumer  credit  outstanding 
other  than  real  estate  credit.  However.  It 
has  been  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate: 
and  according  to  some  experts,  it  will 
capture  about  50  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer credit  market  In  the  next  5 
years  If  this  form  of  credit  is  favored 
bv  this  special  exemption  in  truth-ln- 
lendint:  legislation,  the  already  strong 
trend  toward  open-end  credit  pLins  will 
be  -'reatly  accelerated 

If  these  committee  amendments  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill,  lower  in- 
come families  would  still  spend  most  of 
their  credit  dollars  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  learn  h!>'.v  to  use  those 
dollars  w.sely.  Without  knowing  it.  they 
could  be  paving  at  rates  of  18  to  24  per- 
cent or  more  for  what  they  are  told  are 
•easy  terms"  of  I' -  or  2  percent  a  month 
on  revolving  credit.  And  they  -i^-ould  be 
paying  at  ;ates  of  120  ti  240  percent,  or 
even  more,  on  other  transactions  on 
which  cred't  cttarges  are  Riven  as  only 
$10  ,    ^ 

The  purpo.-e  of  truth  in  lendln'-t  is  to 
have  credit  charges  stated  in  a  way  so 
that  the  consumer  can  make  an  in- 
formed judgment  on  the  cost  of  alterna- 
tive credit  sources,  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  single  standard  for  stating  these 
charges  is  essential  to  achieving  this  pur- 
pose. A  variation  would  constitute  a 
built-in  distortion  of  the  truth. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  uniform  an- 
nua! disclosure  of  rates  for  all  categories 
of  lenders  covered  under  this  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  Jo  pass  the  strongest 
truth-in-lendlng  bill  pos.sible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mrs.  Heckler! 

Mrs.  HECKLER  ot  Mat.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ?.m  disappointed  that  par- 
tisanship has  been  introduced  into  the 
debate,  br-cau.se  certainlv  the  concept  of 
truth  in  lending'.  I  feel,  is  too  Important 
for  partl.san  considerations. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  experience  in 
Massachusetts  with  a  SUite  law  which  is 
similar  to  the  proposals  made  by  Mrs. 
Sullivan. 

The  Massachusetts  trulh-m-lendlng 
law.  which  has  been  in  eiTect  for  the  past 


1  year,  has  contributed  to  ttie  following 
results: 

Ma.ssachu.setts  recorded  a  3-percent 
increa.se  in  ret<ill  sales,  a  large  portion  of 
which  involved  credit,  whereas  retail 
.sales  m  all  of  New  Ki.K'land  have  rl.sen 
by  n.erely  1  percent  This  tact  is  esjje- 
cliilly  siuniftcant  .>ince  i>erM)nal  income  in 
Mas.'.achu.setts  urcw  .it  a  .-lower  rate  than 
In  other  New  EnL'Iand  States 

The  CHAn?MAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Patm.an 
yielded  his  tune  U)  Mrs  Hkckllr  of 
M.u-vsachusetts  ' 

Mrs  HECKLER  of  Massachu.-etls  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  .same  period  .ifter 
enactment  of  llic  Ma.s.sachusetts  law. 
consumer  credit  rose  5  percent  at  com- 
mercial banks  and  43  percent  at  savings 
banks. 

Full  disclo.suie  of  credit  tf rms  includ- 
ing revolving  credit  provides  the  Ma.s.sa- 
chu.setls  purcha.ser  with  a  far  greater 
ability  to  tnily  shop  for  a  bargain  Bar- 
gain hunting  is  a  tradition  among  Amer- 
ican women,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie 
Ma.ssachusetts  truth-in-lending  law  was 
substantially  assisted  by  the  .strong  sup- 
l)ort  of  the  Ma.s.«acluisetts  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

As  an  American  woman  in  thi.s  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  we  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  every  American  •onsumer  who 
.shops  in  the  marketplace  by  enactinc  a 
fair  and  workable  di.'^clo.^ure  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  tr.nn  Ohio  'Mr.  WvlieI. 
Mr.  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  voted 
"no"  on  this  bill  in  committee.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  cast  the  lone  di.ssenting 
vote.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
against  truth  in  lending.  I  am  for  truth 
in  lending,  but  I  am  not  for  either  posi- 
tion which  has  been  :,taled  here  and 
which  are  now  being  debated 

Members  can  understand  my  confu- 
sion wlien  I  had  to  listen  to  this  argu- 
ment for  2  weeks  After  the  2  weeks  I 
decided  that  we  want  mnfoimity.  of 
course,  so  the  American  consumer  can 
compare.  But  on  the  other  liand,  I  think 
the  revolving  credit  people  do  liave  a 
point  m  that  they  cannot  comply  with 
an  annual  rate  disclosure  provision. 

So,  at  the  end  of  the  reading  of  this 
section,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  require  everyone  to  disclose  on  a 
uniform  monthly  rate  basis,  and  if  Mem- 
bers are  confused  and  want  another 
place  to  go,  and  want  uniformity  in  diS'- 
closure,  and  want  to  provide  lor  the 
revolving  credit  people,  wlio  do  iiave  a 
legitimate  argument,  they  can  support 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FiNol. 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chairinaii.  the  centle- 
man  from  Missouri  fMr.  Jones!  earlier 
tL^Jay  expre.ssed  confusiai  regarding  the 
committee  amendment.  He  was  at  a  lo.ss 
to  understand  why  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats had  voted  for  this  committee 
amendment.  I  just  want  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  know  that  this  bill  was 
rep  -ted  out  of  committee  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  1.  and  tiie  only  objector  was  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr.  Wylie!.  a 
Republican. 
Also.  I  want  to  bring   to   the  atten- 


tion of  Members  of  this  House  that  on 
a  record  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  exact 
proN-isions  of  this  bill  were  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  92  to  0. 

.Ml  uf  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
voted  in  favor  of  this  letrislatlon. 

I  al.so  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Hou.se  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  .state  of  the 
Union  me.s.sat'e  here  in  this  Chamber, 
praised  the  Senate-i>a.s.scd  truth-in- 
lendUM  bill. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  !;en- 
tiemaii  from  New  Vurk  has  expired. 

rile  Cliair  iccotMiizes  the  gentleman 
from  WlM'onsin     Mr    Hei'ssI. 

Mr.  RKUSS  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  ri.se  in 
opiiosilion  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments, and  in  support  of  tlio  Sullivan - 
Patman  ijo.sition  that  revolving  credit 
should  be  included  under  the  bill  we  have 
before  us. 

riiere  are  two  good  reasons  wiiy  it 
should  be  included. 

In  tlie  first  place.  If  we  are  to  write  a 
meanliit:ful  bill,  wo  must  make  it  apply 
lo  levolvint;  credit  as  well  as  to  other 
forms  of  credit. 

In  liie  .second  place,  in  the  Interest  of 
equity,  we  would  be  dealing  unfairly  with 
tlie  ;;reai  majority  of  the  hnditv-r  com- 
munity If  we  allowed  tlie  exception  for 
revolving  credit  lo  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ciialrman.  the  moment  of  tnith 
in  lending  approaches    I  iiope  the  com- 
mittee amendments  will  not  be  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN   Ml  time  lu  s  expired. 
The    question    is    on    the    committee 
amendments  on  page  13.  line  12:  page 
13.  line  13;  and  page  14.  lines  10  and  11. 
The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
division. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Finoi  there 
were — ayes  19.  noes  131. 

So  tlie  committee  amendments  were 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Ckik  will  rc- 
lK>rt  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  14.  line  10.  .^ter  •determined". 
iiisnit  a  perloU  and  the  lollowlng:  "If  such 
Lt  ijal.UiCe  :s  determined  without  first  deduct- 
ing .lU  payments  during  the  period,  that  fact 
.md  the  amount  or  tuch  payments  »hall  also 
be  disclosed." 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  .<:u!Jix)rt  of  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  iircsent  in  the 
committee  and  which  is  intended  to 
brink-  out  additional  disclosure.  There 
are.  as  Members  liave  heard,  different 
ways  of  calculating  the  revolving  credit 
accounts.  Some  Prms  do  not  L-ive  credit 
for  payments  made  during  the  month  in 
calculating  the  monthly  interest  charge. 

Mr.  PATM.AN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;.'en;;eman  yield '- 

Mr   BINGHAM.  I  will  be  .^lad  to  yield 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  majority  members 
favor  the  eentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  controversy 
about  this  amendment,  which  was  ap- 


proved overwhelmingly  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
tho.se  firms  such  as  Pcnney's — and  we 
have  heard  about  them  here  today  and 
yesterday—  who  do  give  credit  for  pay- 
nients  made  during  the  month  in  cal- 
culating the  monthly  inU'rest  charue. 
Certain  other  firms  calculate  the  month- 
ly interest  charsie  at  the  end  of  the  month 
,',n  the  balaiue  as  it  existed  at  the  open- 
ing; of  the  month.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  eive  credit  for  payments  made  on 
the  account  during  the  month.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  this;  it  says  that  if  it 
i.--  their  luactice  that  they  do  not  give 
credit  for  payments  made  during  the 
month,  in  calculatinLi  the  monthly  inter- 
est charsc.  they  should  di.sclose  that 
!act  to  the  consumer. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 

l>ort  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Pace  15.  after  line  4.  iri.sert  the  following: 
"(5)  .'Vny  creOiu>r  under  ,in  open  end  credit 
ir.in.s.ictlon   shall   furnish   any   piuty   to   the 
transaction  with  a   written  estimate  of   the 
.ipproxlmate   annual   jicrrentage   rate  of   the 
finance  oh.irce  on  the  tran.'^artlon  determined 
m  accordance  with  repTllatlnn.s  Issued  by  the 
B->ard.    if    the    purty    makinq    the    request 
•  peclfies  (T  identifies  the  repavments  schedule 
;uv()l\ed  and  Kiich  other  essential  credit  terms 
.is  may  be  prcscrltx-'d  in  the  rccjulations  Issued 
by  the  Board." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pace  16.  strike  line  19  :ind  all  that  follows 
down  ihrnueh  line  19  on  pace  18.  and  insert 
the  followine: 

"(11  If  a  creditor,  m  order  lo  aid.  promote, 
or  assLst  directly  or  indirectly,  any  consumer 
credit  sale.  loan,  or  other  extension  of  credit 
subject  to  the  provisii.ns  of  ihls  section,  other 
than  an  open  end  credit  plan,  .-states  or  other- 
v.'ise  represents   in   any  advertisement — 

"(1)  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge,  the 
adverti.sement  shall  state  the  rate  of  the  fi- 
nance charge  expressed  .as  an  annual  per- 
I  entage  rate;   or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  ..n  installment  pay- 
ment or  the  doll.ir  amount  i.f  finance  charge, 
the  advertl.^empnT  shall  state: 

"(Al  the  ca.sh  price  or  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  :!S  applicable: 

"IBI  the  (lowr.pavment.  if  any; 

"(C)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  p.iymeiits  scheduled  to  repay 
the  Indebtedness  if  such  credit  were  ex- 
tended;  and 

"(D)  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed .as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
The  provisions  of  this  stibsection  shall  not 
apply  to  advertisements  of  residential  real 
estate  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  require. 

"(J)  No  creditor,  in  i.rder  to  aid.  promote, 
or  assist,  directly  t'r  indirectly,  the  extension 
uf  credit  under  and  open  end  credit  plan  may 
.-t.ite  or  otherwise  represent  in  any  advertise- 
ment any  of  the  specific  terms  of  that  plan 
unless  the  advertisement  clearly  and  con- 
:  picuously  sets  forth — 

"(1)  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  including  the  time 
period,  if  .any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
:. nance  charge; 

"(2)    the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance  upon  which  a  finance   charge  will   be 
Imposed; 
"(3)   the     method     of     determining     tlie 


amount  of  the  finance  charge  (Including 
any  minimum  or  fixed  amount  Imposed  as  a 
finance  charge),  and  the  annual  percentage 
rate;  and 

"(4)  the  conditions  under  which  any 
other  charges  may  be  imposed,  and  the 
method  by  which  they  will  be  determined. 

"(k)  No  creditor  may  state  or  otherwise 
represent  in  any  advertisement    - 

"(1)  that  a  specified  periodic  credit 
amount  or  Installment  amount  ran  be 
arranged,  unless  the  creditor  usually  and 
cu.stoniarily  arranges  credit  jjaymenUs  or  in- 
stallments for  that  period  and  in  that 
amount;  or 

"(2)  that  a  specilied  downp.iymeni  is  re- 
tjuired.  unless  the  crediUir  usually  and  cus- 
tomarily arrange  downpaynionts  m  that 
amount. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (i). 
(J),  and  (k),  a  catalog  or  other  multiple- 
page  advertisement  shall  be  considered  a 
.single  advertisement  if  the  catalog  <jr  tJther 
multiple-page  advertisement  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously displays  a  credit  terms  table  on 
which  the  information  re<iuired  t.i>  be  .^ti^ted 
by  subsections  (i),  (J),  and  ik)  is  clearly 
sot  forth. 

"(m)  Tlie  prohibitions  and  requirements 
of  subsections  (i).  (j).  (k).  and  (11  of  this 
.section  shall  apply  only  lo  a  creditor  or  his 
agent  directly  or  indirectly  causliig  the  pub- 
lication or  dissemination  of  an  advertisement 
and  not  to  the  owner,  employees,  ur  distribu- 
tors of  the  medium  in  which  the  udvertise- 
ment  appears  or  througli  which  it  *s  dls- 
.icmlnated." 


sunSTrrtTE  .-.MEKDMrNT  (.rririr-D  nv 

MR.     WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
sub.stitute  amendment  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Wylie  for  the  committee  .imendment:  On 
jxige  16,  strike  lines  19  ihrcut;h  1:5.  and 
insert ; 

•■(i)(l)   Subject  to  paragraph   i2i  — 

"(A)  whenever  an  annual  percentage  r.Ue 
is  required  to  be  dLsclosed  In'  this  section, 
such  rate  may  be  expressed  cither  as  a  per- 
centage rate  per  year,  or  as  a  dollar?  per 
hundred  per  \ear  rate  of  the  average  unpaki 
balance;  and 

"(B)  Whenever  a  rate  (,ther  than  an  an- 
nual rate  is  used  to  compute  a  fin.incc 
charge  and  is  required  to  be  di,sclosed  under 
sub.section  (d).  such  rate  may  be  cxpres.sed 
either  as  a  percentage  rate  per  pcritxl  of  the 
balance  upon  which  the  finance  charge  is 
computed,  or  as  a  dollars  per  liundred  j'cr 
period  rate  of  such  balance. 

"(2)  On  and  after  Januarv  1.  1970.  .all 
rates  required  to  be  disclosed  bv  this  section 
shall  be  expressed  as  percentage  r.ucs  " 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
.some  people  who  feel  that,  ijerhap.-.  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  en- 
volved  in  this  business  of  truth  in  lind- 
im  and.  perhap.s,  that  the  mr.ner  should 
be  left  to  the  individual  States,  ilowever, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  proper  Federal  ic;^is- 
lation.  Yet  we  have  iu.st  adopted  ar. 
amendment  here  which  in  effect  deletes 
the  committee  provision  which  would 
have  provided  an  exception  for  revolving 
credit  as  rates  could  be  di.sclosed  on  a 
monthly  rate  basis.  We  have  now  jho- 
vided  that  everyone  must  disclose  this 
information  upon  an  annual  rate  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment — and  this  amendment  was 
contaiixed  in  the  original  bill  which  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sullivan  I 
when  it  was  originally  introduced  and 


was  adopted  by  the  other  body — the  pur- 
l)osc  of  this  amendment  is  to  avoid  con- 
Uicts  with  State  usury  laws.  In  some 
Siates--and  the  State  of  Ohio  is  one— 
.small  loan  lepLslation  has  l^een  pas.sed 
which  will  allow  rates  to  be  di.sclo.sed 
upon  a  dollais-iJer-hundrcd  rate  basis. 
This  type  of  credit  disclosure  .sprung  up 
wiien  it  was  revealed  that  di.sclosure  of 
the  interest  rate  was  limited  by  usury 
.statutes  to  an  uiuealistic  extent.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment an  interest  :ale  may  be  exjares.sed 
either  as  a  percentage  or  as  a  dollars- 
per-huiidred  rate  upon  the  average  of 
tlif  unpaid  balance. 

Tills  amendnHiil  wa.-  adojited  in  the 
.■Senate  Ijill.  It  allows  cieditors  time 
witliin  which  to  comply  with  the  law 
which  we  expect  to  pass  here  today.  How- 
ever, in  some  of  the  States  there  is  a 
constitutional  lirovision  wherein  im- 
mediately compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  annual  rate  di.sclosure  bill  will 
cause  a  hardship. 

Mr.  PATM.'VN.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  will  the 
rer.tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  tlie  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  P.aTMAN.  1  believe  tlie  ijcntlrman 
is  mi.staken  about  tliis.  This  bill  only  in- 
volves the  rate  of  credit  eharfes.  not  in- 
terest. It  does  not  involve  usury  laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  slated  that 
the  legislation  would  of  necessity  cau.se 
the  iTspcctive  leui.slatures  to  conform 
with  this  law.  In  my  (jpinion  the  gentle- 
man IS  mistaken,  and  I  wish  he  would 
reevaluate  his  position.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  ecntleman's  reasoning  with  re- 
s)-i(^ct  to  that  C!U(\stion  does  not  apply  to 
usury  laws,  but  .lust  to  credit  char.aes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  think  it 
could,  v.-ith  all  due  resviect  to  the  state- 
ment wliich  lias  just  been  made  l>y  >!ie 
pentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I .  In 
the  State  ^i  Oi-:io  we  lia\e  a  u.^ury  law. 
However,  we  know  that  some  comijanies 
cbaree  on  a  dollars-iier-hundrcd  basis 
as  exception  to  the  u.sury  statute  to  meet 
a  need  in  the  small  loan  field.  The  man- 
ner 1.1  which  they  avoid  ihc  jn-o vision  of 
tlie  law  i.s  'o  jjrnvide  for  di.sclosure  upon  a 
dollars-per-iiimdred  rate.  Tliat  is  the 
point  I  am  making.  In  other  words,  if 
they  have  to  convert  from  a  doUars-pcr- 
hundred  rate  to  a  i)erccntage  rate,  many 
companies  may  be  violating  certain  State 
usury  laws  and  even  constitutional  re- 
quirements in  other  States. 

As  I  say.  this  was  in  the  original  Ir.'A 
which  was  introduced  by  tlie  .centlenv.  i 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I  ar;d  tlie  dis- 
tinsuished  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
IMrs.  Sullivan  I.  Tlie  rca.son  it  was 
taken  out  in  committee — and  it  was  done 
by  a  voice  vo:e- — was  because  it  liad  to 
be  put  into  effect  prior  to  July  1.  1968. 
which  might  be  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  law.  and  it  could  not  be  complied 
with. 

I  am  sua.i_;esl;n,a  llii..;  chan;-'.c  so  that 
States  and  financial  institutions  have 
until  January  1,  1970.  to  comply  with  it. 
It  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  believe 
it  is  a  wi.se  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a 
prudent  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  v,-ell  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
should  agree  with  it  and  accept  it. 
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Mr    GONZALEZ.   Mr    Chairman,  *M 

the  yentleman  yield^ 

Mr  WYLIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  state  to  the  ^entleman  that  I  be- 
lieve his  view  has  been  anticipated  on 
pase  25  of  the  bill  Would  not  that  sec- 
tion be  applicable?  Would  not  that  sec- 
tion render  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  moot? 

On  page  25  it  says: 

This  a  tie  shAll  rmt  otherwise  be  construetl 
to  annul,  alter  or  affect  in  any  manner  the 
meaning,  scope  or  appUcablllry  of  the  laws 
of  any  State 

And  so  forth. 

Mr  W^XIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
spon.se  to  the  -entleman  I  would  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  i.s  specific  enough. 
I  want  It  to  apply  specifically  to  rates 
per  $100  I  would  .say  to  the  iientleman 
from  Tfxas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez)  that  that 
coes  part  of  the  way.  but  this  goes  all 
of  the  vtav 

Mr     G0NZALF;Z      Mr     Chairman.    I 

would  state  to  the  gentleman  that  it  says: 

types,  amoiint.=!  or  rates  of  charges,  or 

any  element  or  elements  of  charges 

Mr  WYLIE  I  understand  that,  but  if 
the  scntleman  will  recall,  in  committee 
the  only  reason  this  was  turned  down 
was  that  the  effective  d,\te  was  to  be  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  this  law.  and  I 
am  sayin,'  that  we  should  aive  the  States 
a  little  further  time  to  comply  with  the 
provision  reciuinnK  conversion  to  a  per- 
centage on  an  annual  basis. 

I  urge  support  of  the  substitute  jimend- 
ment. 

Mrs  SULLR'AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rl.se 
In  op[X)Sitiun  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  say  first  that  the  lan- 
sua^^'e  i!i  the  on^^inal  bill  containins  the 
date  of  Ju.y  1.  1968,  was  only  put  in  to 
conform  with  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bii:  without  having  the  substantive  ef- 
fect of  the  Senate  provision.  We  did  not 
want  to  authorize  dollars  per  hundred 
per  year  beyond  the  date  when  my  bill 
was  to  becom.e  effective,  so  that  it  would 
have  no  meanin'.?  after  July  \  1968.  It 
was  a  technical  drafting  matter  only. 

But.  Mr  Chairmaii,  I  am  afraid  of  the 
language  in  the  Senate  provision,  which 
permits  sellers  or  lenders  until  January 
1,  1972.  to  avoid  usm;  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  and  insttad  use  a  figure 
representin-'  dollars  per  hundred  per 
ye.'r.  That  1s  wny  we  took  it  out  entirely 
in  my  bii'  as  amerided 

The  lawyers  say  this  term  of  dollars 
per  hundred,  and  so  forth,  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  same  thina  as  a  percentage 
rate,  and  is  a  i^ubterfuge  intended  to 
avoid  any  confiiot  with  State  usury  laws. 
B'lt  it  is  unnecessary. 

Our  bill  and  the  comniit^ef  report 
'"bt»*4i  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
ftnarwce  charge  oercentage  rate  required 
bv  the  bill  is  not  an  '-interest  rate"  un- 
der State  usury  laws.  But  we  are  told 
that  ibtMhaps— maybe— some  State  court. 
s^^fTrei*  here,  some  day.  might  rule  other- 
wi.se. 

Therefore  this  amendment— which  I 
oppose — would  postpone  until  January 
I    1970— nearly  2  years  from  now— the 


effectiveness  of  the  requirement  that 
creditors  reveal  to  the  borrower,  or 
buyer,  the  percentage  rate  of  the  finance 
charge.  The  purpose  would  be  to  give  all 
the  State  legislatures  time  within  which 
to  amend  their  State  usury  laws  to  make 
It  clear— absolutely  and  completely 
clear— that  the  disclosure  required  un- 
der the  Federal  law  does  not  place  a 
creditor  in  the  position  of  being  guilty 
of  violating  a  State  law. 

I  do  not  kndw  what  we  can  say  that 
we  have  not  already  said  to  assure  those 
who   worry  about   this   point   that   they 
have  nothing   to  fear.   If  thoy  did.   the 
Supreme  Court  undoubtedly  would  knock 
out  this  provision  of  the  Federal  sUtiite 
On  the  other  hand,  just  think   what 
this   amendment  would  do  to  the  con- 
.sumers   attempt   to   try    Ui   understand 
interest  rates  and  credit  charges.  They 
are  .so  confused  now  by  such  terms  as 
■add-on,"    'discount."  "dollars  per  hun- 
dred on  the  original  amount,"  -dollars 
per    hui.dred   on    the   unpaid    balance." 
•■dollar    add-on    per    contract."     'dollar 
add-on  per  year.'    "dollars  per  hundred 
per  year  on  th»  average  unpaid  balance." 
"interest   rate."   "'merchaiidi.se   add-on," 
•"points,"  ""precomputation,  ■    "graduated 
rates."  "step  rates. "  "time-price  differ- 
ential." "yield,"  and  all  the  rest  of  these 
methods  of   expressing   rates  that,   un- 
til 1970.  we  would  not  be  able  under  thw 
language  to  help  them  learn  what  the 
actual  percentage  rate  is  or  moans 

If  "dollars  per  hundred  per  year  on  the 
average  unpaid  balance"  means  exactly 
the  .same  as  the  i^ercentage  rate,  and 
comes  out  alwavs  t(j  exactly  the  .same 
figure,  how  could  one  be  considered  in- 
terest, and  the  other  not.  as  long  as  they 
refer  to  exactly  the  same  transaction^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  "WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield"' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m..n  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  WY'LIE,  It  sounded  ac;  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman were  making  a  statement  in 
favor  of  my  amendment.  I  under.stood  the 
gentlewoman  to  3ay  she  opposed  it. 

Would  this  not  serve  to  cleai-  up  some 
of  the  confusion  and  give  the  people  who 
have  this  form  of  credit  disclosure  on  the 
dollar-per-hundied-ratc  basis,  would  it 
not  give  them  a  chance  to  educate  their 
customers,  customers  who  ha\e  been 
dealing  with  them  over  these  many 
years^ 

There  arc  iome  20  States  that  have  this 
tvre  of  credit  financing. 
'  Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  They  can  just  go 
ahead  and  "use  this  term  as  long  as  they 
al.so  -;ive  tne  annual  percentage  rate— but 
not  instead  of  the  percentage  rate.  They 
ca:\  use  it  exclu.sively  only  until  this  law 
becomes  effective,  which  is  9  months 
from  enactment.  Why  require  evei-yone 
else  to  learn  what  this  strange  term 
mcnns.  if  it  is  not  going  to  be  continued 
after  a  few  ye.irs''  Everybody  knows  what 
the  annual  percentage  rate  means  com- 
pared to  this  strange  term  of  ""dollars  per 
hundred  per  year  on  the  average  unpaid 
balance."  You  are  making  them  learn  a 
brandnew  term 

Mr.  WYLIE,  All  right.  That  is  all  that 
I  am  saying.  That  is  the  same  thing  I  am 
suggesting. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Tliev  can  u.se  that  if 
they  want  to,  but  do  not  make  the  others 
u.se  It  if  thev  do  not  u.se  it  now 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chuuinaii.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr,  Cl-iairman.«C  wti.s  .somewhat  con- 
fused by  liie  response  made  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Mussouri.  I  wonder  if  she 
would  an.swer  a  question  for  me. 

When  does  the  law,  as  it  has  now  been 
amended  and  as  it  is  now  written,  take 
effect? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  It  runs  from  the  i)0- 
riod  when  it  becomes  the  law — 9  moiUhs 
from  the  date  of  enactment, 

Mr  BROCK.  Then  that  would  be  No- 
\e!nber  peihaps  ' 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  If  it  is  signed  in  time. 
Mr.   BR(3CK    That  would  only  be  an 
estimate  periiaps 

At  that  lime  there  is  no  option  avail- 
able to  a  State  which  has  diiferent  laws, 
is  there,  for  this  doUars-pcr-hundred 
provision"' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  does  not  affect  any 
State  law  at  all  m  this  amendment.  They 
can  go  ahead  and  use  it. 

Mr  BROCK.  It  does  not  affect  the 
State  law  out  it  does  affect  the  State  .situ- 
ation where  you  have  a  direct  conflict 
between  the  Stat<>  and  the  Federal  law. 
Mrs  SULLIVAN  If  there  is  any  .seri- 
ous pif  blem  that  would  arise  betwe^-n 
the  Stale  law  and  the  Federal  law.  I 
think  tliat  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  can 
iron  out  m  conference. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  thing  that  bothers 
me  is  that  we  always  want  to  iron  soinc- 
thint:  out   later  on  and  we  do  not   want 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  problem  when 
we  have  it  before  us.  It  .seems  to  me  if 
we  have  this  basic  conflict  between  the 
State  law  and  the  Federal  law.  that  we 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  it  in  our  ac- 
tions here.   There  are  some  States  that 
are    not    going    to    have   the   legislature 
ini-etuv.;  for  ma'be  VI  or  15  or  18  months 
and  they  cannot   respond.  I  cannot  .see 
what  is  wrong  with  this  amendment    It 
simply  gives  them  time  to  change  their 
laws  and  make  them  conform  and  give 
the  people  in  the  Slates  the  time  and 
give  the  business  people  in   the  States 
the  time  to  change  their  credit  stnicture. 
It  .seems  to  me   this  is  a   perfectly  i"0- 
sponsible  amendment, 

Mrs  SULLIVAN,  As  I  said,  if  you  make 
all  these  other  States  conform  to  those 
few  Slates  there  would  be  more  confus- 
ion 

No  one  te.stified  before  the  House  com- 
mit lee  on  tins  kind  of  thing. 

Mr  BROCK,  May  I  a.sk  the  author  of 
the  amendment  a  question  on  this  I  .1" 
not  understand  and  you  may  be  correct. 
Do  you  not  simply  offer  the  State  .soirc 
oiitioii.  if  they  have  an  existing  law— 
or  arc  you  rcquiritig  all  of  them  to  so 
this  way'' 

Mr  WVLIE  There  are  20  States  that 
have  laws  which  would  conflict  with  this 
Federal  statute  in  its  application  at  the 
present  time. 

Representatives  of  the  American 
BanKf'is  A.s.'-ociation  suggested  that  they 
would  like  to  have  this  language  retained 
in  the  bill. 

The  language  was  in  the  bill  oricinally 
and  it  was  taken  out  by  a  voice  vote,  if 
you  recall,  because  it  said  •July  i.  1968." 
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It  was  obvious  that  this  bill  was  not 
going  to  be  enacted  into  law  by  that  time 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  it  was  taken 
out. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  And  the  fact  is  that 
none  of  the  State.'^  came  forward  to  object 
to  it 

Mr.  'VVVLIE  They  had  no  opportunity. 
It  was  passed  out  m  executive  session  by 
a  voice  vote. 

They  have  come  to  me  now  and  have 
suggested  that  many  of  the  States — and 
I  know  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is  one- 
have  a  conflict.  Their  Ohio  legislature  is 
m  session.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will 
be — and  in  a  special  session — but  we 
want  to  give  the  opi)ortunity  it  seems  to 
me  to  comi)ly  with  the  general  law  and 
conform  to  it.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate bill  did  and  that  is  what  the  debate 
m    the   Senate   suggested. 

I  was  going  along  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  on  the  original 
))rovision  and  I  thought  that  was  what  I 
was  doing  when  I  put  it  in  actually.  I 
think  It  was  a  good  provision  when  you 
had  it  in  originally. 

Mr  BROrK.  If  I  undei.stand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly,  all  we  arc  doing  is 
simply  allowing  an  option  in  order  to 
allow  those  Slates  that  have  their  own 
laws  to  come  in  and  conform  with  the 
Federal  act.  With  this  understanding, 
I  sui)port  him  fully. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  My  reasons 
are  as  follows:  First,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  is  the  .same  language  that  is 
m  the  Senate  oill.  If  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment and  we  ,see  that  we  have  made  a 
mistake,  we  .shall  have  tied  our  hands 
and  we  would  have  no  way  of  changing  it. 
But  if  we  leave  the  laimuai:e  as  it  is.  since 
the  in-ovision  is  m  the  Senate  bill  any- 
way, the  subject  will  be  considered  in 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  !.<  a  very  involved 
(luestion,  I  doubt  that  we  can  intelli- 
gently pass  upon  a  question  of  this  kind 
after  consideration  of  the  matter  during 
5-minute  debate,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
do  it.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  gentleman 
not  to  in.sist  upon  his  amendment  now.  It 
will  be  considered  in  conference.  If  it  is 
put  into  the  bill,  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ferees would  be  tied. 

And  remember  this:  It  is  well  known 
in  the  other  body — it  is  traditional — that 
they  put  provisions  into  bills  merely  for 
the  purpo.se  of  controversy  and  to  get 
.something  out  of  the  other  body,  some- 
tiiing  that  ihey  can  trade  on.  That  has 
been  done  ever  since  we  have  had  confer- 
ences. If  we  adopt  such  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  subject  cannot  be  in  con- 
ference and  our  hands  would  be  tied  by 
the  action  on  something  that  we  do  not 
know  too  much  about. 

Why  should  we  be  fixing  a  date  in  ad- 
vance. 2  years  from  now.  or  after  the 
enactment  of  the  bill?  That  does  not  look 
right.  Leave  the  date  as  it  is.  The  date 
in  the  bill  is  July  1.  1968.  or  9  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill — 9  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  That 
sounds  pretty  reasonable.  But  if  we  are 
delayed  in  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
wish  to  change  that  provision,  we  will  be 
at  liberty  to  do  .so.  We  will  have  some 
flexibility.  But  when  we  adopt  the  same 
language  adopted  by  the  Senate,  we  have 


no  flexibility  and  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ferees are  tied.  So  I  respectfully  submit 
and  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  "WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  You  have  sugge.sted  that 
this  is  the  same  language.  I  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  identical  language. 
I  would  agree  that  the  substance  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  main  idea. 
If  the  sub.stancc  is  the  same,  your  hands 
are  tied. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  believe  our  language  is 
an  improvement  over  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, even  though  it  does  the  same 
thing.  The  big  difference  is  that  in  the 
Senate  amendment  the  date  is  July  1, 
1972.  I  think  that  is  a  little  bit  too  long. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  area  of  ne- 
gotiation and  maybe  make  it  July  1 
of  1970.  But  I  do  think  they  have  a  point. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  my  amendment.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  all  be  knocked  out  in  con- 
ference, because  the  conflict  then  would 
be  on  the  date,  January  1.  1972.  or 
nothing, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  afraid  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  would  lie  the 
conferees'  hands  and  do  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  this  legislation.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  question  is  on 
the  .substitute  amendment  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Wylie]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Wylie  i  there 
were — ayes  38.  noes  78. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  on  page  16, 
line   19. 

The  committee  amendment  -^vas  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  strilce  lines  7  through  16. 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.- : 

On  page  24.  line  15,  .'strike  'conduct"  and 
insert  "consult". 

The  committee  amendmtnl  was  .igreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  .''.mendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  G.  lU^ter  ".section  203".  in- 
sert "(except  Ecctions  203(i).  203ij).  ;a:d 
203(k)  I". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  28.  strike  line  9  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  6  on  page  37  :ind 
insert  the  following: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  207.  All  of  the  functions  and  powers 
of   the   Federal   Trade   Commission   itre    ap- 


plicable to  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
this  title  were  a   part  of  the  Federal   Trade 

Commission  Act,  and  any  person  violating  or 
threatening  to  violate  any  provision  of  this 
title  or  ;iiiy  regvilatlon  in  implementation  of 
this  title  is  hubject  to  the  penalties  and 
entitled  to  the  i)rovlsions  and  inrununltie.s 
provided  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  except  as  follows  : 

■•(11  The  exceptions  stated  in  .section 
.")iai(6l  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U,.S.C.  45ial(6n  are  not.  as  .such. 
.i]il)licable  to  this  title. 

"(21  No  bank  or  thrift  institution  is  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comini.sslon  or  to  the  provisions  ui  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  .^ct  with  respect  to 
•hi.s  mie  if  the  b.iUk  or  institution  is  subject 
to  section  5(dl  of  the  Home  Owners'  Ixjaii 
.•\ct  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(d)  I,  section  407 
I  if  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
17301.  or  section  K  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818).  The  Comp- 
i roller  of  the  Currency,  tlie  Board  of  Gover- 
nors cjf  the  Federal  Reserve  .System,  the  Fed- 
eral Depcjsit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Federal  S;tvings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation)  .shall  enforce 
tins  litle  and  regulations  in  implementa- 
tion thereol  with  respect  to  banks  and  other 
institutions  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
iions, 

•■(3)  No  Lommon  carrier  subject  to  the 
acts  to  regtilate  commerce  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  <j1  the  Federal  Trade  Conimis- 
.-lon  or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  with  respect  to  this  title. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .sliall 
enforce  this  title  and  regulations  in  imple- 
men'-iiifn  thereof  with  respect  to  such  car- 
riers, 

••(4)  No  air  t-arrier  or  foreign  .ar  earner 
subject  to  the  Federal  Aviation  hex  of  1958 
i.-;  subject  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
C.immission  Act  with  respect  to  this  title. 
The  c:,\il  .'leronautics  Board  or  the  Federal 
Aviation  Aominisiration,  as  may  be  appro- 
Ijrlate,  shall  cnlorce  this  title  and  rccula- 
tions  in  implementation  thereof  with  respect 
to  any  such  carrier. 

'■(5)  Except  as  jirovided  in  .section  406  of 
the  Act  of  Aui:ust  15,  1921  (7  U.S.C.  227)  — 
■■(A)  no  person,  jiartnership.  or  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
hci..  1921  IS  .nibject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Feder.l  Trade  Commission  or  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  with  resja-ct  to  this  title, 
and 

••(B)  the  SecretTiry  of  .•\griculture  shall  en- 
force this  title  and  regulations  in  imple- 
mentation thereof  with  respect  to  jjersons. 
Jiartnership.  and  corporations  subject  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921," 


Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment, 

Tne  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

fjn  jiatte  :i9,  line  14.  .-trike  '  210^'  .oid  in- 
sert  ■'■^'j'6" 

The  eommiltcc  amendment  w?^  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  jKige  40,  line  2,  strike  -^ll"  .md  in- 
sert ■■209", 

SUESTITUTE     .VMENDMFNT    OFEET.ED    BT 
MR.    .-STEPHENS 

Ml".  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a^  follows: 

Sabstitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Stephens    for    the    committee    ronendmeni: 
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On  pikitp  40,  line  3.  strike  all  of  the  committee 
amendment  from  line  3  tnrough  line  5.  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereff  the  following:  "Sec 
2<'9  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  take 
erTei-t  July  I  1969.  except  th.it  section  204 
sn.iil  *.ake  erfect  immediately" 

Mr  STKPHFJN3  Mr  Chairman,  my 
araendmenD  says  that  the  etlective  date 
of  any  act  pa.sjifd  will  be  July  1.  1969. 
instead  of  the  present  proposal  by  the 
committet\  which  says  It  will  be  9  months 
after  the  .ffectivp  date  of  the  act. 

The  purpo.ie.  of  course,  .s  the  anticipa- 
tion that  :f  tni.s  act  is  pa;^ed  this  year, 
more  time  will  be  needed  for  the  regula- 
tions to  be  promuUati-d  by  the  Federal 
R-'serve  Board.  At  the  time  '.<.hen  this 
matter  wa.s  brought  up  in  the  Senate 
hearings.  Crovernor  Robertson  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  said,  In  his  written  state- 
ment, that  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
enactment  of  the  act  would  give  them 
sufficient  time. 

On  inquiry,  he  said  that  really  they 
oustbt-  to  have  perhaps  2  years"  time  He 
speotfied  the  fact  that  it  would  take  at 
least  3  months  to  write  the  re?ulations. 
and  9  months  thereafter  to  inform  the 
agencies  of  the  prop(j»als  and  educate 
the  public  on  the  regulations. 

I  asl<  that  this  be  put  in.  Wh^n  the 
Senatf^  b.Il  was  passed  that  provi.slon — 
to  put  it  a  year  ofT  for  the  regulations — 
was  among  the  Senate  provisions.  This 
would  do  the  same  as  the  Senate  pro- 
lX)sed.  and  it  would  conform  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  people  who  will  have  to  write' 
the  resulations. 

I  believe  the  Members  have  seen  it  is 
going  to  take  a  good  length  of  time  to 
write  these  regulations,  because  we  have 
before  us  a  very  complicated  set  of  facts. 
Let  me  point  out  now  that  we  do  not 
have  a  compromise  bill.  I  have  heard  it 
said  several  times  that  we  have  a  com- 
proml.^e  bill  We  do  not  have  a  compro- 
mise bi.l,  because  when  we  passed  the 
bill  out  Df  the  committee  the  banks,  the 
institutions  that  use  installment  credit 
such  as  the  furniture  stores  that  use  in- 
stallment credit,  all  said  that  what  we 
voted  out  was  reUti%-ely  unfair  to  them 
because  thoy  were  put  at  a  disadvantage 
in  that  thoy  could  not  put  their  rates  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  changed 
that  just  a  little  while  ago  by  rejecting 
the  co!-iniittee  amendment,  we  are  in  the 
position  of  requiring  those  who  are  using 
revolving  credit  to  tell  a  He. 

We  have  not  compromised  those  two 
duergent  ideas  in  any  proposals  that 
have  been  made.  As  a  result.  I  have  not 
been  convinced  by  anyone  that  I  should 
vore  for  either  side  of  the  matter,  since 
we  have  failed  actually  to  compromise 
this  and  to  brinr-'  forth  a  bill  that  will  not 
require  someone  to  tell  a  lie  or  will  not 
put  someone  on  the  other  side  at  an  un- 
fair disadvantage. 

If  we  could  get  those  two  together, 
then  we  could  have  a  truth-in-lending 
bill 

How  can  I  go  home  to  brag  about  pass- 
ing any  kind  of  truth-ln-lending  bill  if  it 
requires  people  to  tell  somethmg  that  is 
not  true.'  How  can  I  support  legislation 
that  gives  a  competitive  di.sadvaniage 
in  the  field  of  credit  or  m  lendinij  money, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  picture.' 
I  cannot  brag  about  either  one. 


However.  Ui  get  back  to  my  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill,  then 
let  us  give  the  people  who  are  going  to 
draft  the  rules  and  regulations  enough 
time  to  do  so.  Let  us  do  that  ourselves, 
since  this  is  a  very-  complicated  matter. 
If  there  is  the  purpose  in  this  legisla- 
tion of  educating  the  public.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  have  educated  the  public  by 
it.  From  the  debate  we  have  had,  we  have 
not  even  educated  each  other  here  yet. 

If  we  are  going  to  educate  the  public, 
we  can  educate  tiie  public  by  having  a 
bill  that  is  not  as  controversial  as  this 
bill  has  been. 

I  repent.  I  cannot  support  a  bill  that, 
considenni;  both  sides.  Is  one  which  does 
not  require  truth  in  lending  or  requires 
disclosures  that  are  an  luifair  coiupeti- 
live  disadvantage  on  the  otlier  side. 

Mrs.  SLTXIV.\N  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  creiitleman  yield' 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  .im  glad  to  yield 
to  the  ger.tlewoman   from  Mi.ssourl. 

Mrs.  SULLIV.\N  I  wish  to  .say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  should  be  glad  to  agree 
la  conference — not  here,  but  m  confer- 
ence— to  the  Senate  date,  if  we  could  at 
tlie  same  time  get  the  Senate  to  go  along 
with  us  on  the  two  very  important 
amendments  tliat  wt--  were  able  to  delete 
tod.iy  from  the  bill:  that  is,  the  revolv- 
ing credit  and  the  SIO  exemption. 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  would  give  us 
something  to  trade  with. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  appreciate  that  po- 
sition My  poMtion  IS  I  believe  we  have 
enough  to  trade  with  as  it  Is.  In  fact, 
we  have  more  than  we  need  to  trade 
with. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis.souri 
IMrs  StTLLiv.^N'  for  her  handling  of  this 
matter  She  and  I  have  not  agreed  on 
many  points,  but  nevertheless  she  has 
done  a  great  job  of  bringing  this  legis- 
lation before  the  committee.  At  least 
we  have  discussed  it  and  even,  as  my 
chairman  and  she  cited,  I  have  voted 
with  the  Republicans  on  most  points  in 
this  legislation.  I  have  done  so  because 
I  thought  my  vote  was  right,  not  because 
it  was  a  party  matter. 

Mr.  PAT^LAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  rtfered  by 
the  gentleman  trom  Georgia  ^Mr  Ste- 
phens! His  amendment  would  make  this 
bill  effective  17  months  from  nii.w.  Wo 
do  not  know  wiiether  it  will  become  law 
in  February,  in  July,  in  August,  or  in 
Septembe.-.  We  just  do  not  know.  So  I 
think  the  sensible  approach  to  this  is  to 
leave  the  date  in  here  just  as  we  have 
it.  Then,  if  this  bill  is  passed  on  by  the 
conferees  and  it  is  ready  for  enactment, 
wj  can  agree  on  the  date  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  intellit;ence  that  I  think  we 
can  use  then,  Ijecause  we  just  cannot 
fore.see  what  the  situation  will  be  then. 
Therefore.  I  think  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment  and  keep  in  mind  what  the 
amendment  is.  It  is  po.ssible  it  should 
be  enacted  if  the  bill  is  delayed  so  long, 
but  if  it  is  passed  real  soon,  it  would  be 
a  very  unreasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  say  that 
the  Slate  of  Mas-sachusetts  has  a  pood 
di.sclosuie-of-credlt  oi-  truth-in-lending 
law.  They  provided  00  days  as  the  pe- 
riod in  which  it  would  become  effective. 


and  they  had  no  problem  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  With  the  servicemen  of  thi.'- 
counti-y  running  into  the  millions,  the 
Department  of  l>>fen.se  felt  it  was  ob- 
ligated U)  and  it  was  obligated  to  mnk.' 
rules  and  regulations  about  the  granting, 
of  cnxiit  from  dilfeient  concern.s  to  .serv- 
icemen This  was  another  tmth-in-lend- 
ing  bll'  It  provided  for  'JO  days  in  whici; 
to  become  etfective.  Nobody  comiilainv.i 
about  tliat.  It  was  found  to  be  entirely 
sali.siactory. 

Now.  Mr.  Ch.iirman.  here  we  have  two 
outstanding  examples.  One  is  in  a  State 
which  has  the  only  successful  truth-in- 
leiuliiig  le:;islation  on  its  books.  This 
went  into  rtTc^ct  in  90  days  Here  we  have 
another  i)iece  of  Icsiisl.uion  involving  all 
ot  the  .scnici-men  all  over  the  world 
which  went  into  effect  in  90  days  al.so. 
Nobody  complained  about  that.  .Since  we 
liave  these  two  outstanding  examples, 
let  us  have  an  opportunity  to  take  this 
to  conference.  You  know  we  will  do  what 
we  believe  it  is  light  to  do  under  the 
circumstances.  I  hope  under  the  circum- 
stances that  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Stephens!.  I  dislike 
to  oppo.se  anything  he  proi)oses  in  op- 
position to  ihis.  but  I  teel  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so  and  that  we 
would  'De  acting  hastily  and  without  full 
knowledge  and  information  if  we  were 
to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  v-leld? 

Mr  P.ATMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  I  realize  the  recita- 
tion that  the  gentleman  made  about  the 
other  legislation  that  had  been  enacted, 
but  they  drew  no  oppo.sition.  wliile  what 
we  are  proposing  here  does  have  the  op- 
po.sition of  the  people  from  the  Federal 
Reserve,  who  will  ha\e  to  writ,  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en 
the  substitute  amendment  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Stephens  I. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  40, 
line  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was  acretd 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
poit  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  40.  line  3.  strike  "July  1.  1968"  and 
insert  the  following:  "on  the  first  day  of  -.ho 
ninth  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  except 
that  section  204  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately." 

The  committee  amendment  was  aereed 
to. 

,\MF.NPMENT    orFFRED    l:Y    MR      'A  YUE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.(\nienclment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie;  On  page 
6.  line  19,  strike  "annual"  and  Insert 
"monthly". 

On  page  6.  line  21.  strike  "annual"  and  in- 
sert ■monthly". 

On  page  7.  line  19.  strike  "anr.ual"  and 
Insert  "monthly". 

On  t>age  7,  line  22.  strike  year"  and  insert 
"month '. 
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On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  "annual"  and  In- 
sert "monthly". 

On  page  8.  line  2,  strike  "annual"  and  in- 
.-ert  "monthly". 

On  ixure  10,  line  16,  strike  "an  annual"  and 
insert  "a  monthly". 

On  page  11,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "annual" 
.itid  insert  "nionthly". 

On  page  12.  line  1,  strike  "an  annual"  and 
m.sert  "a  monthly". 

On  page  12,  line  18,  strike  "annual"  and 
;nsprt  "niontlily". 

On  i>itge  13.  line  15.  strike  "annual"  and 
ji.scrt  "monthly". 

On  page  22.  line  7,  strike  "annvial"  and 
m.sert  'monthly". 

On  page  22.  line  9.  strike  "an  annual"  and 
in.^ert  ".i  monthly". 

On  i)age  22.  line  20,  strike  "annual"  and 
m.-iert  "montlily". 

On  ixtge  22.  strike  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  23.  line  2,  and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  paragraphs  (2).  (31,  and  (4) 
;is  (11.  (2) .  and  (3). 

On  pace  22.  line  25.  .'Strike  an  annual"  and 
In.sert  "a  monthly". 

On  i>age  23.  line  7.  strike  "annual"  and 
i!i.sert  "monthly". 

On  page  23.  line  11.  strike  "annual"  and 
insert  "monthly". 

On  page  23.  line  14.  strike  "annual"  and 
iiuiert  "monthly". 

On  p.age  25.  line  14.  strike  "annual"  and 
insert  "monthly". 

Mr.  PATMAN  ' during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  propostxl  amendment  goes  through- 
out the  various  .sections  of  the  bill  and 
proposes  to  ehanve  annual '  to  "month- 
ly." and  since  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  minority  leadership  just  a 
few  moments  a^o.  and  since  that  is  their 
understanding;,  therefore,  that  being  cor- 
rect. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  which  I  liave  suggested  I 
would  introduce  all  along  and  which 
would  ijrovide  for  uniform  disclosure  on 
a  monthly  late  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments presented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
liom  California  iMr. -HannaI.  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiDNALLl.  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  \  Mr.  Williams!  . 
the  distinguislied  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Stephens!,  and  others  on  re- 
volvin'-;  credit.  I  only  wish  that  the  two 
sides  in  this  argument  could  have  gotten 
together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  the  two  sides  to 
get  together.  The  other  body  during  its 
consideration  of  this  legislation  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  types  of  credit  which  are  extended  to 
the  public.  There  is  a  difference  in  in- 
stallment credit  or  closed-end  credit, 
V.  hich  is  done  on  a  contractual  basis  and 
tlie  revolving  credit  procedure  which  is 
performed  upon  a  noncontractual  ba^is 
or  upon  an  open-end-type  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  revolving  credit  is  the 
type  one  uses  when  one  goes  into  a  de- 
partment store  or  into  a  retail  store,  and 


says,  "Charge  it  to  my  account."  If  one 
pays  this  account  within  the  month,  in 
most  cases,  there  is  no  charge  for  in- 
terest. 

To  say  that  the  revolving  credit  people 
must  disclose  upon  an  annual  rate  basis 
is  not  in  my  judgment  truth  in  lending. 
If  we  say  that  they  must  disclose  by  say- 
ing that  "we  charge  1.5  percent  per 
month  and  you  multiply  that  by  12, 
which  gives  you  18  percent."  that  is  not 
truth  in  lending. 

I  say  this  because  we  find  that  with 
reference  to  most  of  ihe.se  stores  they 
do  not  charge  an  interest  rate  of  18  per- 
cent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  testimony 
was  received  before  our  committee  that 
none  of  them  charge  as  much  as  18  per- 
cent. In  one  instance.  Penney"s  over  a 
period  of  years  has  averaged  an  interest 
charge  of  6  percent  to  7  percent.  This 
is  because  they  liave  a  more  sophisticated 
operation  called  the  "fir.st-in.  fir.st-out" 
system  of  credit. 

In  other  words,  if  you  go  into  a  store 
and  you  charge  something  to  your  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  say, 
SIOO.  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  you 
pay  off  S50.  and  near  the  end  of  the 
month  you  go  back  in  ana  charge  an- 
other $50,  you  are  only  charged  for  the 
S50.  It  does  not  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  month :  it  does  not  go  back  to  the 
unpaid  balance,  but  you  get  :i0  days  on 
all  credit  extended. 

So  you  can  .see  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  figure  up  or.  that  basis  what  t!ie 
true  annual  rate  would  be  in  advance. 

Now,  we  want  consumers  to  know 
what  the  rate  would  be  in  adt  ance.  We 
want  consumers  to  have  a  chance  to 
compare,  we  want  consumers  to  have  a 
chance  to  compare  between  one  seller 
and  another  seller.  We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  compare  between  one  lender  and 
another  lender. 

I  believe  after  hearing  the  testimony 
in  committee  for  2  weeks  that  this  'S 
a  compromise  that  many  of  you  have 
been  searching  for. 

Now,  the  only  argument  that  I  have 
lieard  against  my  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  the  United  States 
have  been  educated  to  an  annual  interest 
rate.  Well,  that  is  on  borrowing,  and  this 
is  not  a  truth-in-borrowing  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  are  talking  about  today: 
this  is  truth  in  lending.  People  get  paid 
on  a  monthly  basis.  The  family  budget 
is  made  on  a  monthly  basis.  People  pay 
their  bills  on  a  monthly  basis.  Revolving 
credit  people  charge  on  a  monthly  basis. 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  if  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  educated  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  paying  interest  on  a 
monthly  rate  basis,  that  they  now  be 
educated.  And  if  they  are  still  thinking 
in  terms  of  an  annual  rate,  I  believe  it 
is  long  since  past  the  time  when  we 
should  let  them  know  that  they  are  pay- 
ing interest  usually  on  a  monthly  rate 
basis. 

Now.  as  I  said  before.  I  believe  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  uniformity. 
At  the  same  time.  I  note  this  exception 
which  the  Senate  noted,  and  which 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
nothing.  Many  people  have  suggested 
that  we  are  attempting  by  this  process, 
if  we  can,  to  protect  the  small  people. 


to  protect  the  small  businessmen.  Now, 
the  small  busines.smen  cannot  put  to- 
gether a  sophisticated  .system  of  revolv- 
ing credit  used  now  by  many  retailers, 
and  they  cannot  buy  a  .set  of  computing, 
machines  and  figure  up  their  rate  of 
interest  in  advance. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  my 
amendment  woufd  comiily  with  the  needs 
of  everyone,  and  would  iirotect  the  small 
bu.sines.smen.  and  would  be  uniform,  and 
everybody — and  especially  the  con- 
sumer—would know  what  they  are 
gettincr  m  advance. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  .say  that  this  is 
the  revolving  credit  exeminion  which 
was  defeated  earlier,  but  now  it  is  multi- 
plied by  20.  Instead  of  applying  to  5  per- 
cent of  outstanding  credit,  as  the  revolv- 
ing credit  exemption  would  have  done, 
this  applies  to  100  percent  of  all  con- 
sumer credit. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  supplemental  views  beginning  on 
page  106,  and  a.sk  them  to  look  at  page 
109  where  we  talk  about  this  jxarticular 
is.sue  of  a  monthly  rate  across  the  board. 
We  ^ay: 

However,  while  this  might  .,eem  to  .'^olve 
the  jiroblcm  of  competition  among  sellers 
and  lenders,  ii  would  certainly  solve  nothing 
lor  .he  fonsumer.  unless  we  were  at  the 
same  lime  to  revolutionize  the  entire  .-y£tt-m 
of  hnanco  in  the  United  .Slates  to  rrqiurc 
also  Jiat  bank  detiosit  Interest  'jc  stated  .us 
one-third  of  1  jfcrccnt  .i  month  rather  tl-,an 
4  percent  a  year,  and  mortgages,  stock  divi- 
dend;-. .t:tviiig.-i  and  loan  .<:hrires.  Treasury  .ihd 
pruii'e  b.mds.  and  all  other  money  rates 
cu.'tomanly  .'t:Jted  on  an  annual  rate  basis 
1.10  leq'.iirrri  ti  br>  stitrd  un  a  monthly  ba.sis. 

Tiie  only  thing  I  can  use  as  an  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that,  when  we  in- 
vest money,  or  put  money  in  a  savings 
account,  we  know  we  are  eoina  to  uet  a 
return  on  an  annual  basis  of  4  percent 
or  5  percent  or  6  percent,  or  whatever 
the  rate  mi^ht  be.  When  you  ijut  the 
money  in,  this  is  what  they  tell  you. 
But  when  you  pet  money  from  them — 
when  you  Ijorrow — the  consumer  has  to 
know  on  that  same  basis  of  an  annual 
rate  in  order  to  know  intelliaently  what 
the  credit  is  costing  him.  You  have  to 
express  it  to  him  in  the  same  rate  con- 
cept as  the  annual  ix>rcentagc.  rather 
than  the  monthly  rate.  What  goes  in  is 
expressed  annually.  But  what  you  take 
out  when  you  borrow,  to  use  someone 
else's  money  for  the  things  \ou  want  to 
buy.  the  rate  should  be  exprr ssed  m  the 
same  manner,  and  that  is  on  an  annual 
percentage  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Wylie!  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  at  page  18.  line  20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  wotild  the  gen- 
tleman explain  his  request? 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  I 
have  asked  for  unanimous  consent  to 
return  to  the  committee  amendment  on 
patre  18.  Ime  20,  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  commute*  amendment. 

^Mr  P.'VTM.^N  We  have  no  objection. 
I  think  we  '.vill  favor  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRM.'\N  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  iientleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

.\.ME.NO\lENr  ro  THE  COM.MirTFE  AMPN:iM»'NT 
ON  P.*CE  la.  LINE  20  orFCRBD  BY  MH  WfL- 
LUM3  or  f•EN^.•SYt.V^NIA 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  'a-III  re- 
port the  amendment  to  the  comnilttee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^mer.dmer.t  offered  by  Mr.  Wu-LIams  of 
Pennsylvnn!.^,  to  the  cmmltt**  amendment: 
On  pvtje  18  strlice  line  20  and  all  thut  fol- 
lows tiiroxitjh  paate  20   line  9.  and  Insert: 

■  IMl)  Thi3  subsection  applies  to  .iny  ad- 
vertisement to  aid,  promote,  or  .assist  directly 
or  Indirectly  .vny  consumer  cred.t  s.ale.  loan, 
or  itiar  extenslrin  of  credit  subject  to  Uie 
provialQJis  of  this  section,  other  than  an  open 
end  credit  plan 

"i2»  Lf  any  .advertusement  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  3tat«i  the  rate  of  a  finance 
ch.vrge  the  advertisement  shnll  state  the 
rate  of  that  charge  expressed  as  an  annual 
percentai^e  rate. 

"i3)  If  any  advertisement  to  which  this 
section  applies  states  the  amount  of  an  In- 
stallment payment  or  the  dollar  amount  of 
a  finance  ch.irge.  the  advertisement  shall 
st.ite- 

"(A)  The  cash  price  or  the  omcunl  of  the 
loan  .%3  applicable. 

"iB)    The   downpayment   If    any. 
"C)    The  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  p.iyments  scheduled  to  repay  tlie 
Indebtedness  if  the  credit  Is  extended 

"iDi  The  rate  of  the  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed .«  .ui  annual  percentai^e  rate. 

"i4i  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do 
not  apply  to  advertisemcnta  of  residential 
real  estate  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  require. 

"( J »  I  1 1  This  subsection  applies  to  any  ad- 
vertisement to  aid,  promote,  or  ;isslst  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  the  extension  of  credit  under 
an  open  end  credit  plan 

"i2i  No  advertisement  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  may  set  forth  any  of  the 
specific  terms  of  that  pl»n  unless  It  also 
cle.arly  and  conspicuously  seta  forth: 

"I  .\\  the  conditions  under  which  a  fin 'nee 
chante  may  be  Imposed,  including  the  time 
period,  if  .iny.  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  mcumng  a 
finance  charge 

••iB)  the  metiiod  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  wh:;-h  a  finance  charge  wlU  be 
Unptised, 

■•|C)  the  method  of  deternuning  the 
amount  of  the  finance  ch.\n;e.  Including  any 
minimum  or  fixed  amount  Imposed  as  a 
tin  I  nee  charge 

•'(D»  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentasre  rate 

■•(El  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
charges  may  be  imposett,  and  the  method  by 
which   they   will   be  determined." 

On  page  20,  strike  line  25  and  all  that 
follows  through  p:<c;e  21.  line  <i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  203  ni'  of  H  R  11601 
would  t;rant  to  direct  mailers — news- 
papers, radio  and  TV,  and  other  di.'<tribu- 
tois  of  advertisements  a  complete  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  oi  the  credit 
advertising  section  of  tliis  bill 

In  ni>-  opinion,  the  most  far-reaching 
aspect  of  this  legislation  and  the  most 


effective  are  those  reRardin«  advertis- 
InK.  The  experience  in  several  States  that 
have  pas.sed  truth-in-iendint;  biU.^  indi- 
cates that,  while  the  con.siunfr  was  not 
aware  of  any  great  chant;e  nor  to  an.v 
sitfniP.canl  extent  changed  his  buying 
habits,  advertismg  controls  over  credit 
did  liave  sub.stantial  effect  In  my  opinion 
the  credit  advert'sintr  provisions  of  H  R. 
11601  will  fall  most  h*>avily  on  the  most 
disreputable  elements  of  our  business 
coninmnitios  and  at  the  .same  time  will 
reward  those  with  additional  busine.ss 
who  sell  goods  at  tlie  lowest  |)rice  for 
the  loss  expensive  credit  terms.  Never- 
theless, section  203<m'  would  grant  a 
total  exemption  and  exclusion  from  any 
responsibility  to  newspapers.  TV  and 
radio. 

The  theory  behind  this  exemption  was 
that  Congre.ss  should  not  ph\ce  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  maintaining 
strict  controls  over  credit  advertising 
with  those  who  merely  print  or  dissemi- 
nate credit  adverti.sements  developed 
elsewhere  On  the  other  hand  by  trrant- 
in«  this  blanket  exemption  from  any  re- 
sponsibility whatsoever  the  committee 
has  created  a  possible  serious  loophole  if 
misleading,  deceptive  or  false  credit  ad- 
vertlsiiii;  is  disseminata  to  the  public 
an  unscrupulous  merchant  could  claim 
tliat  the  format  or  copy  for  his  adver- 
tisement oriuinated  with  the  newspa:)er. 
magazine,  or  T^J  copywriters.  In  my 
opinion  those  who  disseminate  advertis- 
ing to  the  public  should  bear  at  least 
some  responsibility  for  self-policing  these 
new  credit  advertisim:  provisions  of  law. 
I  think  we  can  depend  upon  newspapers 
and  the  broadcastlmi  medium  to  take 
seriously  any  new  re.sponsibilities  the 
truth-in-lendmg  legislation  would  f,'ive 
to  them. 

Moreover.  I  see  no  reason  why  some  of 
our  larsest  newspapers  should,  on  their 
front  pages,  perform  a  public  service  by 
exposing  credit  ayn  artists  and  at  the 
same  time  willingly  carry  full  paue  ad- 
vertisements for  merchants  who  deal  in 
Uttle  more  than  credit  at  cxhorbitant 
rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ujtntleman  yield  lor  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  iiavc  had  i;reai  dif- 
ficulty hearing  the  gentleman's  de.scnp- 
tion  of  his  amendment  because  of  the 
noise  and  all  of  these  conferences  going 
on  here.  And  I  am  having  some  problem 
in  finding  out  just  what  it  does.  But  it 
appears  to  be  a  case  of  makin;.:  the  news- 
paper owner — whether  he  be  the  owner 
of  a  big  new.spaper  or  a  little  country 
newspaper — on  the  spot  to  examine  every 
credit  advertisement  to  see  if  the  news- 
paper can  be  held  criminally  liable  for 
some  deficiency  in  the  advertisement  un- 
der this  bill  Has  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussed tliis  que.mon  with  the  newspaper 
publishers,  the  owners  of  radio  and  TV 
stations,  and  other  media  in  his  district, 
or  nationally'  Doe.>  he  know  whether 
they  could  undertake  this  legal  respon- 
sibility for  requiring  compliance  by  his 
advertisers  of  the  technical  provisions  of 
tills  law' 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania,  Tiie 
only  thing  we  are  doing  here  is  rcmovm,' 
the  blanket  exemption  that  the  new.'-- 
papers.  radio.  TV,  and  direct-mail  ad- 
vcrti.sers  have  at  the  pie.sent  t.me.  u 
blanket  exemption  from  any  lesjion.'^i- 
bility  wlial soever,  so  that  if  on  the  face 
of  an  advert i.sement  it  uas  apiiarent  th;i' 
the  provisions  of  H,R,  11601  we,e  beiii; 
violaied.  the  n^nspaiJer  would  have  soni" 
responsibility  rather  than  merely  acccpt- 
111':;  anythini;  that  was  lilven  to  them. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  the  adveit;-- 
int;  space  salesman  for  the  small  ne\s:- 
paper  have  to,  in  effect,  administer  this 
l:i.v  if  he  -^oes  out  and  sells  an  ad  to  a 
loan  company  or  a  department  store  or  a 
luniituro  store  ofI(  iinu  cied  t  in  .ts  ad" 
Mr.  waLLIAMS  of  Penn.sylvanla,  I 
v.-ould  say  that  just  as  the  space  sales- 
man has  the  rcsiwnsibility  for  s(  lliiii^ 
space,  there  is  someone  in  the  newspa- 
per office  also  who  has  the  resijonsi- 
bility  to  see  that  what  is  cai 'led  there 
conforms  to  the  paper's  iiolicy.  The  fact  is 
that  even'  laree  ne'.^spaijer.  I  believe, 
does  have  crrtrin  adverti';ing  i)olici>  s 
that  are  administered  by  someone  who 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  si^acc  sales- 
man. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  told  that  this 
protxisal  has  been  di=;cii.ssed  with  the 
committee,  but  it  is  brand  new  to  me. 
Tills  IS  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it. 
We  have  in  our  committ-ee  reixirt  in  at 
Iea.st  two  places  a  Hat  statement  of  com- 
mittee intent  that  the  media  are  not  to 
be  held  liable  for  ..dvertisers  complying 
with  this  law.  We  put  that  in  the  bill  de- 
liberalii'ly.  and  exolained  uhy  I  have  told 
the  radio-TV  and  newspaper  people  that 
we  were  exempting  them  from  this  re- 
sponsibility, which  carries  criminal  :K>n- 
alt.es.  Tlie  advertising  agency  which 
prepares  the  ad  is  not  exempt — just  the 
media  which  prints  it,  I  cannot  accept 
this  amendment.  Just  imagine  what 
would  hajipen  in  the  small  newspaper  if 
they  had  to  have  their  lawyers  co  over 
evci-y  ad  offering  anything  on  credit  to 
see  if  It  violated  this  technical  provision 
of  the  law.  It  is  the  advertiser  who 
should  be  held  rcs:)on.>ible.  Tlie  impli- 
cations of  this  amendment  are  fantastic 
and  could  rausc  t-reat  h.irm, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was 
!iot  aware  of  your  :«riv<":te  commitments 
to  the  news  media.  All  I  nm  .-aying  Ls 
that  as  far  as  newspapers,  radio,  and 
TV  are  ccncemrd.  we  ought  to  remove 
the  specific  blanket  exrm!jtion  that  th's 
bill  would  give  to  them,  and  we  are  ask- 
ing them  to  accent  a  little  resixmsibillty. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendininl  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  bv  the  uentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  :Mr.  WillwmsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Brock'  there 
were — ayes  42,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rcjectod. 

.XMENDMENT   OKFTRED    I'Y    MR.    WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  The  Clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wid.naix:  On 
pace  11.  .titer  line  11,  insert: 

•Where  a  creditor  m:ilLs  t.r  >  .therwlse  trans- 
mits monthly  or  other  periodic  Uils  or  stat«- 
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nients  in  connection  with  any  sale  to  which 
this  subsection  is  applicable,  each  such  bill 
or  statement  shall  set  forth,  to  the  extent 
.il)pltcable.  the  items  described  in  subsection 
.dM3»  of  this  section,  except  that  If  the 
I  redlt  is  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years  or 
more,  the  items  described  in  subsection 
iUmS)  need  not  be  •-et  forth  more  than 
once  In  each  calendar  year." 

On  page  12.  immediately  after  the  period 
in  line  23.  insert: 

"Where  a  cre<iitor  mail.s  or  otherwise  trans- 
mits monthly  or  other  periodic  bills  or  state- 
ments in  connection  with  any  extension  of 
cretlit  to  which  thU  subeection  is  applicable, 
f.ich  .such  bill  or  statement  shall  set  forth,  to 
the  extent  .ipplicable,  the  Items  de.scribed  in 
subsection  id)  i3l  of  this  section,  except  that 
if  such  credit  is  extended  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  more,  the  Items  described  in  sub- 
.sectlon  (dM3)  need  not  be  set  forth  more 
than  once  in  each  calendar  year." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  would  require  essentially  the 
same  disclosure  of  the  same  informa- 
tion on  the  monthly  statements  or  bills 
sent  to  iH'ople  who  have  made  purchases 
under  a  straight  installment  plan. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee, there  were  eight  .separate  items  of 
disclosure  required  for  each  billing  cycle 
for  open-end  credit.  In  other  words,  a 
customer  opening  a  revolving  charge  ac- 
count would  have  to  be  told  in  advance 
certain  matters  of  interest  to  him  de- 
.•-cribin'z  his  debt  oblis^ation  and  then  he 
would  be  retold  and  reminded  of  these 
matters  on  each  and  every  monthly  bill- 
in':r.  With  recard  to  installment  debt, 
however,  the  bill  as  reported  would  only 
require  disclosure  of  annua!  interest  rate 
and  dollar  costs  of  finance  charges  prior 
to  a  customer  making  a  purchase  on  in- 
stallment. Thereafter,  on  any  monthly 
bills,  the  .store  would  be  required  to  dis- 
clo.se  absolutely  nothing.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  most  people  do  not  pay 
attention  to  the  fine  print  on  an  install- 
ment contract  when  they  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  making  a  purchase. 

If  this  legislation  will  have  any  mean- 
ing whatsoever  in  terms  of  educating  the 
public,  it  will  occur  cither  Avith  regard  to 
advertising  or  with  rccard  to  disclosure 
on  a  continuous  and  monthly  basis. 

During  the  debate  we  have  heard 
much  talk  about  "treat  us  all  alike".  We 
have  heard  much  debate  about  so-called 
loopholes  Installment  credit  represents 
close  to  $80  billion  of  the  total  $100  bil- 
lion in  consumer  debt  outstanding, 
whereas  open-end  credit  represents  some 
S3  billion.  Yet.  the  disclosure  require- 
ments applying  to  open-end  credit  are 
far  more  comprehensive  than  those  ap- 
plying to  installment  credit.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  rectify  this  omission. 
Since  the  furniture  dealers  and  others 
have  pleaded  with  Congress  to  "treat  us 
all  alike"  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
heed  their  request.  I  do  want  to  mention 
one  additional  matter.  My  amendment 
recognizes  that  in  .some  cases,  retailers 
who  use  installment  credit  do  not  send 
monthly  bills  to  their  customers  but 
rather  employ  coupons  which  are  torn 
off  by  the  customer  and  sent  into  the 
store  each  month  along  with  a  check.  My 
amendment  would  not  disturb  this  nor 
would  my  amendment  require  a  store  to 
employ    monthly    bills    on    Installment 


credit  where  none  is  presently  used.  In- 
creasingly, however,  letailers  are  treat- 
ing their  installment  credit  accounts 
similar  to  tho.se  under  open  end  whereby 
both  use  a  regular  monthly  bill  to  remind 
the  customer  of  his  obligations.  Where 
monthly  bills  are  sent,  essentially  the 
same  disclosure  of  credit  terms  will  have 
to  be  placed  on  the  monthly  installment 
bill.  Without  this  amendment,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  more  and  more  retailers 
will  abandon  the  open-end  credit  and 
move  to  a  computerized  system  of 
straight  installment  r,:coi!nts  employing 
computerized  monthly  bills.  We  ,^hould 
all  remember  that  straii^ht  installment 
contracts  usually  run  fur  longer  terms 
than  open-end  credit  and  are  therefore 
much  more  expensive  in  dollar  costs  to 
the  customer.  If  we  want  to  treat  all  re- 
tail credit  alike,  the  Hou.se  will  want  to 
vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  offered  l)y 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jei-'^ey. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEtlDMENT    OFFERFD    BY    MR.    SMITH    OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  In'  Mr.  .smith  nf  Culi- 
fornla;  On  page  11.  immediately  after  line 
11,  insert: 

"If  a  credit  pale  is  one  fjf  a  series  of  crectit 
sale  transactions  made  juirsiiaiU  to  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  addition  of  the  de- 
lerred  jjayment  price  of  that  .'-ale  to  an  exist- 
ing outstanding  bal.oice,  and  tlie  person  to 
whom  the  credit  is  extended  has  apprr  ved  m 
writing  both  the  annu.U  perrcntaee  rate  '.T 
rates  and  the  inethnd  of  computing  the 
finance  charge  or  ch.irges.  and  the  creditor 
retains  no  security  interest  in  any  goods 
sold  as  to  which  he  lias  received  p.iyments 
aggregating  the  amount  of  the  .sales  price 
including  any  finance  ch.irges  attributable 
thereto,  then  the  disclosure  required  )>y  this 
subsection  for  the  particular  sale  shall  be 
made  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  hrst  pay- 
ment for  that  sale  is  due." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th.e  Cliair  recocnizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Smith). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  tell  the  membership  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  verj-  thoroughly 
for  the  last  several  days  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Smith!  and 
counsel  on  the  committee.  As  long  as  it 
has  provisions  that  will  protect  the  con- 
sumer—this is  quite  detailed  and  Mr. 
Smith  will  want  to  explain  it — I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  members  of 
the  committee  are  happy  to  accept  it. 
However,  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
explain  just  briefly  what  this  will  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  make  it  a  little  easier 
for  the  seller  and  the  buyer  to  comiily 
with  disclosure  |)ro\isions  of  this  bill,  or 
po.s.sibly  I  should  say  to  make  it  a  little 
less  difficult.  If  we  have  a  larce  store — 
take  Sears  as  an  examjile — and  around 
Chri.-tmas  time  a  i)er.'<on  wants  to  buy 
a  .set  <>1  lurniture  for  the  daughter,  may- 
be a  television  .set  for  the  otlier  child, 
and  pos;,ibly  a  set  of  tire.".,  and  if  he  foes 
to  tlirce  different  departments,  then  lie 
h.-.s  to  get  the  elevator  and  <\o  to  the 
credit  department  and  .'land  in  line  and 
wi.it  ff.r  the  computer,  it  could  be  \irv 
lime  ronsumin'i  and  annoyin'2.  The 
ininhijuin  time  is  5  minutes  i(<r  the  com- 
l.'Ulfr  to  work  after  the  cu.-tomer  pets 
to  the  credit  window  and  the  employee 
I'cts  all  of  the  facts.  The  cu.stomer 
might  si>end  all  day  and  never  get  the 
tires. 

The  .stores  want  to  ccjinply  and  to  pro- 
vide the  information  they  will  have  to 
provide.  They  will  have  to  comply  where 
the  .'^ale  is  made,  in  writing,  where  it  says 
specifically  the  jieison  to  whom  credit  is 
extended  has  approved  in  writing  both 
the  annual  i)ercentace  rate  or  rates  and 
method  ol  computing  the  charge  or 
charges.  I  put  in  "rate  or  rates"  and 
■  charge  or  charges"  because  many  Slates 
have  L'<jod  law.'^ — California  has  a  very 
fine  law  oy  di.'^clo.sure — and  the  rates 
vary.  If  it  is  under  SIOO.  or  over  $500.  up 
to  .Sl.OOO.  rates  vary,  and  I  believe  the 
maximum  is  18  jjorcent  So  it  micht  be  a 
different  rate  on  a  different  installment. 
dependin<i  on  the  balance  due.  Tliat  is 
v.liv  it  is  in  there. 

It  will  protect  auainst  the  few  un- 
.'^cnunilous  stores  tliat  lakes  a  lien  on 
everytliing  over  a  period  f)f  time.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  some  store  did  locally  do 
thit.  and  the  consumer  pays  and  pavs 
r.nd  pays,  and  if  one  payment  is  mii.'^.sed, 
the  .'-lore  takes  all  the  installment  ma- 
terials back.  Tliis  has  lanpuaae  in  it  ,-o 
that  when  the  iiaymenls  are  made  to 
take  care  of  this  contract  lor  the  furni- 
ture, and  this  on  the  television,  and  this 
on  the  tires,  no  hen  applies  in  the  futiiio 
tii-.vard  tliat  particular  item. 

Subsequently  all  the  details  will  be 
Ijrovided  to  the  purcha.ser  in  writing,  on 
or  before  tlie  date  of  the  first  payment 
for  the  .sale  is  due, 

I  believe  this  will  helj)  both  the  stores 
and  the  buyers,  by  making  it  a  little  more 
convenient  for  them  to  comjMy  with  the 
jirovisions  of  the  statute. 

I  urce  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  licntleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Smith  I. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.'.MENDMENT  OFFERED  CY  MR.  -nFF 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porr:  On  pace 
40,  insert  after  line  y  the  followiii'ii  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec,  102ia),  The  Conrress  makes  the  :ol- 
lowing  findings: 

"(11  Organized  crime  :s  inter.=;tite  and  in- 
ternational in  character. 

"(2)  Organized  crime  Is  engaged  directly 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  lis  well 
as  intrastate  commerce,  in  lonnlnc  money 
and  other  valuable  things  at  excessive  rates 
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of  Interest,  riften  In  cnnlunctlnn  with  the 
use  of  force  violence,  and  fear  This  so- 
called  loan  sharking  business  of  organized 
criminals  and  other  criminals  Involves  bil- 
ling s  (if  dollars  each  year 

3  I  The  stability  of  the  Nation's  economy 
Is  ;ifT««rted  by  loan  sharking  activities. 

■  111  The  use  of  lefi;!tlmate  credit  channels 
V.  "lid  bo  enhanced  by  the  prevention  of  loan 
sharking  .ictlvlttea. 

I  5!  The  production  nnd  flow  of  goods  In 
tl  e  Nations  economy  Is  hindered  by  the 
dl'.erslo!!  of  money  into  excessive  .md  con- 
flscitory  oredr  pnvmfnt.s 

ifii  Feder.il  pr  •^■r.ims  designed  to  .»ld  the 
pnnr  in  the  United  States  are  rendered  less 
ei  ^c'.lvf   bv   loan   shirking  activities 

'i7i  The  diversion  of  money  and  a/aet« 
In'o  orgTiuzed  r-nme  nullifies  tlie  purposes 
and  benefits  of  a  free  enterprise  economy 
and  hinders  the  operations  of  Federal  stat- 
utes and  regulations  designed  to  preserve 
Ui;it  economy 

"(8)  In  order  to  protect  commerce,  bene- 
fit the  national  economy  and  assure  the  full 
effects  of  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid 
the  poor  and  miilnt.un  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  .Act  to  prohibit 
loi\ns  at  excessive  and  prohibitive  rates  of 
Interest. 

"(9  1  ^oan  sharking  activities  directly  Im- 
p.iLr  the  erTectivenese  and  frustr.ite  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Kiws  enacted  by  the  Coni»fess  on 
the  subject  of  b.inkruptcies 

"i  10>  Loan  sharking  activities  Impair  the 
8*.;bl!lty  of  the  national  economy  and  thereby 
Interfere  with  the  regulation  of  the  value 
of  money. 

"b  ill  Whoever  In  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
structs, delays,  or  afifect,a  conMnerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  conunodlty  In 
commerce  by  loan  sharking  or  attempts  so  to 
do  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810.000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  thjn  five  years,  or  both. 

■•■2)  (Ai  Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  in  In- 
terstate or  forelsin  commerce.  Including  the 
mail,  with  the  intent  to  promote,  manage. 
est.ibllsh.  carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion, management,  establishment,  or  c.irrylng 
on.  of  loan  siharking,  .and  iBl  thereafter  [jer- 
fomis  or  attempts  to  perform  any  act  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  clause.  ;hall  be  fined 
not  more  than  810,000  or  Imprisoned  for  n<jt 
more  th.in  five  years,  or  both 

"i3i  As  u.'.ed  111  this  ;ectlon — 

"(A)  The  t^rtn  'loan  sharking'  means  the 
lending  of  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  pro- 
hibited by  the  statutes  of  the  Stiite  where 
the  loan  transaction  takes  place. 

"iBi  The  term  commerce'  means  ct^m- 
merce  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States;  all  commerce  between  any  point  In 
a  State,  Territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  any  point  outside 
thereof;  all  commerce  befjveen  points  with- 
in the  same  State  through  any  place  out- 
side such  State:  and  all  other  commerce 
over  which  the  United  States  has  Juris- 
diction. 

'■i4i  Whoevsr  knowingly  participates  in 
any  'Aay  In  .x  wrongful  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear  In  con- 
nection with  a  loan  or  forbearance  in  viola- 
tion of  subsections  iD  and  1 2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  attempted  violation  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not   more    than   tweuty-flve   years,   or    both. 

"3!  Whoever  Knowingly  possesses,  main- 
tains, or  e.xercises  control  over  any  paper, 
writing,  Instrumeat.  or  other  thing  used  to 
record  any  loan  or  forbearance  or  any  part 
of  such  transaction  in  violation  of  subsec- 
tons  ill  and  (2i  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  S5,00O  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"ici  The  provisions  of  subsection  ibi  of 
this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  extenaion 
of  credit  by  a  creditor  which  Is  both — 

"(1)   licensed  or  chartered  as  a  banking  or 


lending  Institution   by   the  United  States  or 
any  State,  and 

(2)  regulated  and  supervised  aa  a  bank- 
ing or  lending  Iti.stitutlon  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State. 

"idl  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  Stntci  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
wlfni^s.  or  the  production  of  hooks,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any 
Ciisc  or  prooeefllng  before  any  grand  Jury  or 
court  of  the  United  States  Involving  any 
Violation  of  this  sectlorv,  or  any  conspiracy 
to  violate  such  section.  Is  necessary  to  the 
public  Interest,  such  Unirerl  States  attorney, 
upon  the  'pproval  ot  the  Attorney  tlenoral. 
or  his  desteniited  representative,  -liall  make 
application  to  the  court  th'«t  the  witness 
shall  be  instructed  to  testify  or  produce  e\l- 
rtencc  .•uiojc-l  to  the  provlisU)ns  of  this  j>ec- 
llon.  and  upon  order  of  the  court  such  wlt- 
ii-'s4  siu'll  nrit  he  ex'Used  from  testifying  or 
fi'.m  prcdMcins  books,  papers,  or  other  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to  In- 
crlniln.'ite  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  ot  any  irausac- 
lion.  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  prtvl- 
le^re  against  self-lncrlmlnutlon.  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  be  used  as  evidence  In  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  i except  prosecution  described 
m  the  next  sentence i  against  him  in  any 
court.  No  witness  shall  be  exempt  under  this 
section  from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as  pro- 
vided m  this  section, 

"lei  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occupy  the  field  in  which  this  Act  operates 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory. Commonwealth,  or  possesslijn  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  law  of  any  State,  terrl- 
»ory,  Commonwealth,  or  po.s5esslon  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  valid  in  the 
absence  of  the  Act  shiU  he  declared  Invalid, 
and  no  local  authorities  shall  be  deprived  of 
any  Jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which 
they  would  have  jurisdiction  in  the  absence 
ot  this  Act.  " 

Ml-.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Chairmnn.  I  m.^ke 
a  point  of  order  against  thii;  anu-iid- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
-State  it, 

Mr,  PATMAN  It  is  not  Rcrmane  lo 
this  bill-  This  bill  has  iirovisions  in  it 
winch  would  dovetail  into  .some  parts  of 
our  bill  .some  commendable  thiiiKs  on 
truth  In  lending  and  also  some  things 
that  I  would  apprrjve  of.  Thir;  bill,  how- 
ever, is  six  or  seven  pages  long  and  this  is 
the  first  time  we  have  .seen  it  in  the  last 
few  minutes.  You  know,  you  cannot  dis- 
cuss a  bill  like  this  in  5  minute.^.  You  can- 
not do  It  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Tins  goes  to  the  con.st.tutional  ques- 
tion of  State  law  It  involves  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  ot  State  usury  .stat- 
utes and  involves  a  lot  of  things  like  that 
which  Members  of  this  Hou.->e  are  entitled 
to  know  -something  about.  There  really 
should  be  committee  co.i.'-ideration  of  it. 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  not  insist 
upon  this  as  an  amendment,  because  it 
would  certainly  aelay  this  bill  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  wants  to  use  it 
just  for  the  purpo.se  of  delay  I  hope  he 
will  offer  it  as  an  amendment  which  will 
get  consideration  of  the  committee  which 
it  is  referred  to.  and  then  we  can  intelli- 
gently approach  the  matter  and  evaluate 
It   and    detennine   whether   or   not    we 


.'^hould  pass  legislation  of  this  kind, 
Obviou.sly  it  IS  not  siieciflcally  germane 
to  the  bill  we  hiive  before  us  today,  a?id 
ceitainly  it  is  not  fair,  althnutih  I  do  iK)t 
like  to  use  the  word  "fair"  in  a  way 
which  will  reflect  on  the  ,i;e!UUman  who 
offered  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ha\e  no  intention  to 
say  anything  acainst  the  -^entli  man  per- 
.sonally.  Hn\\e\er.  we  ha\e  lu-ard  about 
this  ame'iriment  lor  a  loiiu  peiiod  of  time 
Last  Uec'inber  theie  was  .'^uch  an  amend- 
ment introduced  bv  the  I'entleman  wtio 
has  offered  th.is  one  and  bv  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
WiDN^i  L  I,  bfith  of  which  v.cre  referred  lo 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  was 
told  by  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  no  ajipllcation  luis  been  made  for  a 
hearint;  upon  tlie'^e  bills,  no  aiJolication 
has  been  made  by  the  chairman  lo  r^  ft  r 
them  to  the  diTcent  a';encies  in  order  to 
get  tlieir  Ci)mments  fheieon.  and  ab- 
solutely nothiii'-,'  has  been  done  u.non 
them  insofar  as  hearinu's  are  concerned- 

And.  Mr  Cliairman.  to  brine  this  mat- 
ter uj)  here  at  this  late  liour  as  amend- 
ment to  tins  bill,  the  consideration  of 
which  we  ha\e  jiractically  completed.  I 
just  do  not  think  it  should  be  done.  There 
is  the  further  fart  that  in  my  opinion  it 
!s  not  uermane  to  tlie  iiresent  bill  and, 
therefore.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  insist  upon  my 
point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  D.ies  the  L^eiUleman 
from  Vin,'lnia  i  ?»Ir.  PoffI  de.sire  to  be 
heard  on  the  iioint  of  order  which  lias 
been  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  POFF.  Only  briefly.  Mr,  Chairman, 
The  gentleman's  point  of  order.  I  believe, 
is  that  the  amendment  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill  now  iinder  debate. 

Mr,   PATMAN.  That   is  right. 

Mr.  POFP  I  w!.--!!  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  reference  to  the  title  of 
the  bill,  and  particularly  to  the  lirst  two 
clauses  thereof  which  read  as  follows: 

To  safegii.ird  the  consumer  in  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  credit  by  requiring 
full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  finance  churces  in  credit  transactions  or 
in  otfers  to  extend  credit;  by  establishing 
maximum  rates  of  finance  cii.^rges  in  credit 
transactions.   •    •    • 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  this 
amenciment  is  to  fix  a  Federal  delinition 
of  the  crime  of  usury  as  it  is  related  to 
the  State  statutes  which  deal  with  the 
subject  of  usuiT 

Mr-  Chairman.  ;t  is  my  feeling  that 
the  amendment  is  altogether  addressed 
to  the  ,subii.(i  matter  of  the  bill  and  is 
proiieily  ideiitilied  with  its  provisions. 

Mr,  PATMAN  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gcnilem.iu  yield? 

Mr  POFF  I  yield  tu  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  the  Chair- 
man to  hear  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
some  States  do  not  ha\e  usury  laws? 

Mr  POFF-  It  is  a  fact  that  .some  seven 
or  vvAhl  States  do  not  have  any  usury 
laws, 

Mr.  PATMAN,  And.  Mr  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
a  fatt  that  .some  of  the  States  which 
have  usury  laws  have  very  weak  usurj' 
laws? 

Mr.  POFF  Some  of  the  States  have 
very  weak  usury  laws.  Hopefully,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment  that  those  States  might 
be  encouraged  to  enact  adequate  usury 
laws,  as  a  result  of  Federal  interest  in 
this  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN  >  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
noisi .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  inile. 

The  bill  under  consideration  deals  with 
ciedit,  intetest  and  garnishment,  and 
•  veral  other  classifications  of  these 
lifld--. 

Tlie  Chair,  in  i)erusing  the  amendment 
offered  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
linds  that  it  deals  with  interest,  interest 
rales,  and  refers  to  the  matter  of  "loan 
liarks  ":  this  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  interest — the  excessive  charge  of  in- 
terest. And.  it  appears  to  the  Chair  that 
I  Ins  is  another  classification  to  add  to 
;  lio.se  under  con.sideration  in  the  original 
bill. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  holds  that  the 
.iinendment  is  I'ermane  and  ovcrniles  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  conclude  in  10  minutes, 
;")  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  affirmative 
•  iiid  J  mitiutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  ;h.rre  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
<'biect. 

-Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
iientlcman  from  Virginia  yield  for  the 
puriKise  of  my  propounding  ■^  parliamen- 
tary inquiry '.' 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MiDADE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  when  is 
It  in  order  lo  offer  a  siib.stitute  amend- 
ment to  ihe  amendment  which  has  been 
oifered  by  ihe  "entleman  from  Virginia? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  llie  ,uentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
that  may  be  in  order  as  .soon  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  recoiinized  alter  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Viruinia  has  completed  his 
tune  undrr  the  I'ule. 

Mr.  MtDADE,  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  POFF,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  jiroceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  'Aas  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Viriania  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  llris  legislation  is  to  protect  the  con- 
:.umer  in  general. 

The  pui'pose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
jirotect  the  iX)or  consumer  in  particular. 
Its  thrust  against  the  machinations  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra  acknowledges  that  the 
typical  victim  of  the  loan  shark  is  not 
the  average  consumer,  but  the  poor  con- 
.'-umer — the  consumer  who  has  fallen 
upon  financial  distress;  the  consumer 
v.ho  perhaps  has  indulged  in  gambling; 
the  consumer  perhaps  who  has  become 
addicted  to  the  use  of  narcotics  to  relieve 
the  mental  torture  into  which  his  poverty 
has  projected  Mm. 

So.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those 
who  truly  want  to  protect  the  real  victim 
of  excessive  interest  charges  will  be  sym- 


pathetic with  the  amendment  I  have 
offered. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  its  content  and 
effect:  We  have  patterned  the  amend- 
ment after  two  statutes,  already  on  the 
books:  namely,  sections  1951  and  1952 
of  title  18,  Known  jointly  as  the  anli- 
racketeering  statutes,  the  first  lays  the 
constitutional  predicate  of  an  impact 
upon  interstate  commerce.  Any  iierson 
who  interferes  with  or  obstni.-fs  inter- 
.'itate  or  foreign  crimmerce.  and  in  the 
cour.se  thereof  pRiticiiiatrs  in  an  r.et 
of  robbery,  extortion,  or  violence  lo  per- 
son or  property  luns  ;irou!  of  the  F.dcvf'l 
law  as  well  as  State  lav. . 

Under  the  first  portion  of  i.iur  amf-nd- 
ment,  if  the  transaction  described  as 
"loan  sharking"  b.as  i,n  impact  upon  or 
obstructs  or  interfere-;  with  interstate 
commerce  in  any  particular,  then  the 
Federal  law  comes  int<<  action.  And  ihi.s — 
and  I  suggest  that  tliis  is  significant — 
this  activates  the  investigating  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  makes  it 
IJO.ssible  for  the  local  governments  in  the 
proper  fulfillment  of  their  resjwnsibilities 
and  in  the  executifiM  of  their  laws  lo  deal 
with  those  who  flaunt  those  laws,  and 
who  abuse  and  mi.suse  the  peojile  wiio 
must  come  to  the  loan  .shark  lor  credit 
he  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

The  second  part  of  our  amendment  is 
patterned  after  section  H*52  of  title  18. 
which  concerns  the  u.sp  of  any  facility  ui 
inter.'=tate  commerce-  or  travel  in  inter- 
state commerce  lor  ilie  iiurj^ose  of  any 
unlawful  activity.  Unlawful  acti\ity  ia 
further  defined  lo  include  a  business  on- 
terjjrise  invoh  inc  rambling,  untaxed  liq- 
uor, narcotics,  pi-ostitution.  all  in  \inla- 
tion  of  the  State  laws  or  the  Federal  law. 
I  emjihasize  the  latter  becausi  that  i,-  the 
key  to  our  bill. 

Under  the  definitions  .-tatcd  in  this 
amendment,  wiienever  the  loan  transac- 
tion is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  with  rcsiiect  to  interest  rates,  and 
whenever  interstatj  commerce  is  ob- 
structed, or  a  facility  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  used,  or  there  has  been  traveling 
in  interstate  commerce,  then  the  Federal 
crime  has  matured. 

We  are  careful,  however,  to  lecignize 
that  in  certain  areas  of  the  usury  laws 
of  the  States  there  is  some  imprecision. 
rome  uncertainty;  it  is  jiossible  to  inter- 
pret the  laws  of  .some  of  the  States  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Accordingly,  we  Jia\e 
been  careful  to  include  an  exemption 
which  excludes  from  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  those  lending  institutions 
which  are  subject  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  either  State  law  or  Fcdeial 
law. 

Therefore  we  suggest  that  there  is  no 
I>ossibility  that  the  law,  once  enacted, 
might  be  subject  to  abuse. 

Also  a  part  of  the  amendment  is  some- 
thing that  all  law  enforcement  officials 
agree  is  extremely  important.  We  have 
drafted  an  immunity  clause  so  that  wit- 
nesses who  have  knowledge  of  loan 
sharking  operations  may  be  offered  ap- 
propriate immunity  if  they  agree  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  the  prosecution  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  to  justice  under 
this  amendment. 

We  make  a  separate  crime,  too.  for  the 
malefactors  who,  in  addition  to  the  cus- 


loman,-  loan  shark  transactions,  resort  to 
\iolence  or  threats  of  violence. 

This  is  a  customary  jiractice  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  as  has  been  recently  drama- 
tized in  an  article  which  appearca  m  the 
New  York  Times,  an  article  which  I 
might  .^ay  brought  into  focus  and  sug- 
gested tlie  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman.  '>vc  ot-lieve  the  l'\-do!  id 
Gnvernrnrnt  ."-.hould  not.  in  procerdin::: 
into  this  Fi.'.w  jurisdictior.al  field,  iin- 
))roperly  invar'e  the  .jurisdiftion  of  the 
inviividiia!  .Stales.  I-'or  this  reason  we  haw 
inserted  another  clause  which  guaran- 
tee-'': that  the  lancuage  of  ihe  amendment 
will  not  :)reompt  the  statutes  of  the  sev- 
errd  Stales. 

Mr-  PATTvlAN.  Mr.  C;..iii mrin.  v. ill  the 
; critlonian  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  I'.appy  lo  yii  Id  to  the 
L-entlempn. 

Mr.  P./>iTMAN.  Under  the  i^rovisions  of 
tliis  amendment,  and  I  huniedly  read  it. 
due  to  the  jiressure  of  lime,  you  are  tiy- 
jiiir  to  enforce  the  State  laws  on  usury 
or  interest  rhniges?  In  otlier  words,  you 
are  not  insisting  on  anytliir.L'  else  cxce;jt 
.Hist  the  State  statute.s;   am  I  correct? 

Mr.  POFF.  In  specific  : espouse  to  the 
'ontleman's  question,  the  u-rm  "loan 
.--hark"  is  defined  to  mean  iendin:4  of 
money  at  a  rate  of  interest  irrohibite-.l 
bv  ihe  statute  of  a  State  wiiere  the  Io.tii 
tiansaction  occurred. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliat  is  it— by  statute  >; 
the  State.  I  always  thought  the  inembe;.-, 
of  the  minority  ■\vanted  to  sUty  ii'it  of  the 
enforciir'  ol  Slate  laws. 

The  CHAir-lMAN.  The  tin.c-  of  ;he 
Lcnt'rm:T!i  Ims  ( xjiircd. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  .oroceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional iiiinu!e. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objcc;ion  la 
the  request  of  ihe  uentlrrr.an  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  'ibjection. 

Mr,  POFF,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  w;;nl  lo 
respond  fuilher  lo  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Tlic  fact  of  thic  matter  is  that  .section 
l'.i'i2  of  title  18  already  defines  a  Federal 
criminal  offin.se  by  reference  to  viola- 
lion  of  .Slate  law.  ;ind  lirrc  we  arc  simply 
tracking  that  definition. 

Mr.  P.-^TMAN-  You  are  not  tryi:u-  to 
amend  that  section? 

Mr.  POFF.  We  ;ae  using  it  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  P.'\TMAN.  Then  your  amendment 
ou:;ht  lo  :--o  lo  the  Comnnttec  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  POFF.  But  tlie  Chiainr.nn  has  nl- 
readv  ruled  that  the  amendment  is  ucr- 
r.iane. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right- 
But  you  know  you  now  liave  a  bill 
which  is  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary rislit  now. 

Mr.  POFF.  VvV-  do  and  ihal  bill  .s  ad- 
dro.ssed  to  title  18. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  .section  1952  which 
you  just  read. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  did  not  address  the 
amendment  to  section  1952.  We  used 
the  language  of  sections  1951  and  1D52 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  trying  to  en- 
force the  Slate  law  on  usury  and  exces- 
sive interest. 
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Mr  PC'iFF  The  eentleman  is  mistaken. 
He  is  comphnely  r  &  aken  I  am  trying 
to  create  a  new  Federal  law  which  pre- 
serves the  dmnity  and  ttie  force  arid 
eiTect  of  State  laws 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  ofTcrrd  by  the  ijentleman 
from  Vir'.:inia  Mr.  Puff  1  is  aimed  at 
tne  urgent  problem  confrontinc;  our  Na- 
tion caj.sed  by  the  tremendous  Rrowtli 
In  loan-sharkins  activities  by  organized 
crime 

The  bill  before  us  this  afternoon  would 
have  httle.  if  any.  real  effect  on  loan 
shark  operations.  Keep  in  mind  that 
loan  sharks  do  not  dei)end  upon  written 
contracts  and  do  not  .send  statements 
or  bills  such  as  we  have  in  normal  credit 
activities  Therefore,  disclosure  depends 
uptm  advertising,  contracts  nr  monthly 
bills  for  its  ultimate  etTect.  Loan  shark- 
In?,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the 
unwritti-n  word,  the  silent  threat,  extor- 
tion and  fwTJiliv.  bodily  injury  or  murder 
if  repay merrt  .s  not  made  Furtherm  >re. 
loan  sharks  >tr'Idum  are  concerned  with 
the  norma!  transaction  of  bu;.i.ie.ss  such 
as  retail  sales  to  justify  tlieir  activities. 
They  deal  in  cash  and  large  sums  of  cash. 
Their  annual  interest  charges  reach  into 
the  hundreds  of  a  percent. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  New 
York  Times,  la  at\  article  appearine  the 
day  before  yesterday,  that  loan  sharking 
Is  a  multibiUion-dollar-a-yoar  under- 
world activity.  Even  move  friKhtenin>j  is 
evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that  loan 
sharks  have  invaded  Wall  Street  and  city 
governments  such  as  the  Ni-w  York  City 
government  and  has  been  cited  as  the 
cause  for  civic  corruption  of  tlie  highest 
magnitude. 

Unfurtunate.y.  loan  sharking  is  not  a 
Federal  offense  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  would  be  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  and  thereby  bring  m  the 
full  force  of  t^e  Department  of  Justice 
and  other  Federal  tnvrstuatory  agen- 
cies a^aiiist  this  insidious  activity.  The 
amendment  defines  a  loan  shark  as  one 
who  knowingly  extends  credit  for  a  con- 
sideration which  exceeds  the  amount 
permitted  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  the  transaction  takes  place,  ex- 
cept that  this  would  not  apply  to  any 
jxtension  of  credit  by  a  creditor  which 
is  first,  licensed  or  chartered  as  a  bank- 
uig  or  lending  institution  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State;  and.  .second,  regu- 
lated and  supervised  as  a  banking  or 
lending  institution  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  The  maximum  penalties 
for  conviction  ol  loansharking  would  be 
a  tine  or  not  more  than  ilO.OOO  or  mi- 
prisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  em- 
phasi?e  that  disclosure  would  not  affect 
loansharking  operations  Credit  disclo- 
sure as  contamed  m  title  II  of  this  bill  is 
aimed  at  those  credit  activities  seldom 
affected  by  loansharking. 

I  think  the  Committee  has  an  oppor- 
tunity this  afternoon  to  take  the  first 
step  In  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  facing  our  country  today. 
Organized  crime  tt)day  is  far  different 
than  it  was  30  years  ago  when  it  de- 
pended upon  the  proceetls  of  criminal 
activities  for  Its  sustenance.  Today,  or- 


ganized crime  is  much  mon*  adimtly  or- 
ganized throuuh  legitimate  business 
front  activities  and  the.se  activities, 
largely  bevond  the  control  of  State,  local, 
or  Federal  law,  increasintjly  depend  upon 
unbelievably  hii;h  proceeds  of  loanshark- 
ing for  their  capital  funds. 

Mr  Chairman.  1  urge  the  Hou.se  to 
overwhelmiimly  .idopt  this  amendment. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Chiurnum.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  taken  the  ll(Xir  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  offering  this  amendment  and  to  ix)lnt 
out  to  the  Huu.se  the  care  with  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr  PofkI  has 
developed  this  amendment  and  the  work 
that  he  has  been  doing  as  chairman  of 
tiie  special  task  force  vn  our  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  matter  of  national  crime  and 
to  point  up  something  further  for  the 
crnsideration  of  the  House. 

Conijrcss.  does.  I  think,  a  very  excellent 
job  in  breaking  up  matters  for  studying 
into  Uie  jurisdictions  of  20  standing 
ccmmitttes  But  in  doing  that  we  also 
lose  slight  on  occasion  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture. 

Her*-  we  have  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter that  comes  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  very  prop- 
erly .so.  that  has  to  ao  with  consumer 
credit,  particularly  small  loans.  It  gets 
into  the  field  of  loan-shark  lending.  This 
is  an  area  that  organized  national  crime 
has  moved  into  for  .^ome  of  its  basic 
financing. 

Why  am  I  here  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  point- 
ing this  out?  Because  my  committee  hap- 
pens to  have  jurisdiction  over  three  other 
matters,  which  organized  national  crime 
utilizes  for  basic  financing:  namely, 
alcohol — bootlegging,  that  is — because 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
alcohol  excise  taxes,  we  seek  to  control 
bootlegging. 

So  we  have  jurisdiction  over  trafBc  in 
narcotics  because  this,  too,  relies  on  oiu- 
tax  and  cusUjm  laws  for  enforcing.  The 
third  area  organized  national  crime  uti- 
lizes for  revenue  is  rambling  and  hi're. 
too,  we  have  impcj.-ed  a  tax  on  certain 
gambling  equipment.  Somehow  we  have 
to  bring  about  a  syntlie.sis  of  matters 
which  relate  to  or"anized  national  crime 
by  having  our  committees  that  have 
complementary  jurisdictions  brought 
into  focus.  So  here  ver>'  properly,  and 
done  with  a  sireat  deal  of  depth  of  back- 
ground study,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
L'inia  has  brought  his  amendment  tcj  bear 
upon  tlUs  important  subject  of  consumer 
financing  and  how  it  is  involved  in  this 
problem  of  organized  national  crime. 
When  we  consider  consumer  financing, 
this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  proceed, 
just  as  I  hope,  as  we  further  develop  in 
the  field  of  regulating  narcotics.  Iioot- 
leggint;,  and  ^amblinu  we  will  proceed 
to  get  at  this  common  enemy  that  we  are 
all  anxious  to  move  in  on  organized  na- 
tional crime 

Finally.  I  would  observe  that  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia !  Mr.  PoffI  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  task  force 
on  organized  national  crime  ha.s  In  this 
area,  he  is  fully  capable  of  developing  a 
well   drafted   and   tliought-out   amend- 


ment to  meet  this  problem.  In  other 
words.  I  think  the  House  can  rest  assured 
that  the  homework  has  been  done  in  this 
area,  and  that  this  would  bt  a  very 
desirable  and  appropriate  amendment  to 
put  on  the  bin. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.sp 
in  opiwsition  to  the  amendment.  It  will 
De  .satisfactory.  I  believe,  to  our  .side  if 
we  can  t:et  the  minority  to  a^'ree  on 
which  bill  they  want,  to  accept  it  for 
conference  puipo.ses.  and  let  it  go  to 
conlerence.  Of  course,  we  realize  that 
the  laiiLuiage  in  the  bill  is  very  loo.'-,e. 
Ol.niou.sly  It  lias  been  designed  and  writ- 
ten to  tiT  to  evade  jurisdictional  cjues- 
tions  and  al.~.o  to  make  it  germane  to 
th's  bill  when  normally  It  would  not 
come  to  our  committee  at  all. 

This  same  proposal  was  introduced 
(  I  I>c::nber  11,  1367.  involving  section 
ir<52.  which  was  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fioor  a  few  minutes  ago. 
of  title  18.  United  Riates  Cod:-.  It  was 
promptly  rr^fened  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where  it  belongs.  I  Inquired  of 
the  staff  of  the  JudiciaiT  Committee  .f 
any  effort  had  been  made  by  the  .spon- 
.sors  to  get  consideration  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  committee.  No  effort  at  all  has 
been  made,  not  even  a  letter  written.  N'o 
.su'.rt;estlon  has  been  made  that  they 
should  "et  comments  from  the  different 
departments  Involved.  No  hearing  has 
been  asked  for.  No  elfort  has  been  made 
to  get  consideration  of  any  !.ind. 

To  bring  the  same  bill  in  here  just 
dressed  up  in  different  clothes,  different 
I^ararraphs.  ciifToiont  ijhrases.  rnd  words. 
Is  an  effort  that  is  made  too  late  for  con- 
sideration witliout  unduly  delaying  and 
possibly  destroy incr  the  u'ood  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  I  do  not  charge  that  that 
is  the  object  of  it  at  all.  But  I  believe 
that  if  you  ;tentleman  on  the  minority 
side  will  atree  which  bill  you  want.  I 
think  we  would  accept  it  for  conference 
purposes.  We  would  let  it  uo  to  the  Sen- 
ate, let  it  go  to  conference,  and  then  we 
could  tighten  up  the  loose  language. 
Tliere  are  a  lot  of  good  provisions  in 
this  amendment.  It  sounds  like  a 
Democratic  platform.  If  we  had  su::- 
gested  this  languaee.  I  think  the  other 
side  would  have  unanimon.sly  not  only 
voiced  concern  but  opjiosed  it  But  since 
you  have  gotten  into  this  situation  where 
you  have  to  come  up  with  .something, 
you  have  come  up  with  almost  Demo- 
cratic su^rgestions.  but  couched  in  lan- 
iniagc  so  loose  as  to  be  ineffective. 

So  if  you  will  agree  on  the  type  of 
amendment  that  you  desire,  we  will  at 
least  be  inclined  to  consider  it  and  .see  If 
we  cannot  get  it  .sent  to  conference  and 
let  It  be  considered  in  conference,  for  I 
believe  It  is  Aorthy  of  great  considera- 
tion. 

May  I  suggest  that  when  it  Is  stated 
here  this  is  just  to  enforce  the  State 
usury  laws,  .some  .States  do  not  have 
usury  laws.  Some  States,  in  addition  to 
those  who  do  not  have  usuiy  laws,  have 
broken  down  their  interest  rate  laws  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  practically 
valueless. 

Our  committee  was  concerned  about 
this  and  we  had  an  investigation  of  dif- 
ferent loansharking  concerns,  iieaded  by 
ex-generals  and  ex-admnals.  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  our  Nation  were  heading 
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thosi  different  organizations.  Tliey  were, 
of  course,  kind  of  grandfathers  to  the 
.servicemen.  They  felt  an  obligation  and 
they  charged  100  percent  interest.  They 
robbed  them  of  insurance  the  men  never 
did  get  They  did  everything.  We  ap- 
pointed a  usi.i-y  subcommittee  and  went 
into  it  thoroughly.  Mr.  Weltner  was 
ehaiiman  of  it.  We  discovered  in  many 
States  they  could  charge  240  percent  in- 
terest. In  those  States  all  that  is  prom- 
i.sed  is  not  to  let  them  charge  more  than 
240  percent  interest.  I  think  in  the  ma- 
jority of  States  they  charge  36  and  42 
percent.  All  that  is  promised  is  if  they 
charge  more  than  that,  they  will  get  ex- 
i  ited  about  it  and  send  Federal  agents  in 
there  'o  enforce  State  laws,  keeping  them 
from  violating  the  particular  State  laws. 
Mr.  GERAUD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  in  a  moment 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  be- 
cause I  wanted  liim  to  yield  to  me.  I 
simply  desire  to  make  two  points.  One, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  offered 
this  amendment,  which  takes  one  course 
of  action  in  the  definition  of  the  crime. 
There  arc  some  honest  differences,  not 
significant.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syhania  I  Mr.  McDadeI  was  going  to 
offer  a  substitute,  but  we  have  analyzed 
the  differences,  and  we  do  believe  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  McDadeI  explains  the  difference 
he  has.  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  then  agree  that  he  could  take 
I  he  Poff  amendment,  with  the  recogni- 
tion there  may  be  an  alternative,  and  in 
conference  he  might  use  one  or  the  other 
api^roach.  the  conferees  have  flexibility 
in  the  conference  with  the  other  body, 
the  Senate  not  having  any  provision  in 
this  recard.  So  the  gentleman  has  broad 
poweis  and  general  flexibility  in  order 
to  make  some  decisions,  to  change  lan- 
'-'uagc  if  the  conferees  so  decide.  I  trust 
the  gentleman  will  accept  the  Poff 
amendment  and  will  go  to  conference 
with  the  aim  and  objective  of  having 
flexibility. 

One  other  comment,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  aentleman  from  Texas. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  point  that 
maybe  this  is  the  wrong  approach  be- 
cause seven  States  do  not  have  usury 
.statutes,  and  he  alleges  that,  in  those 
States  there  could  be  an  interest  charge 
of  more  than  200  percent.  Maybe  this 
liropo.sal  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
will  be  an  incentive  to  those  States  to 
take  action,  first,  and.  second,  if  by  this 
amendment  we  help  to  put  some  loan 
sharking  criminals  behind  the  bars  In 
43  States,  is  that  not  better  than 
nothing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose 
as  the  gentleman  recommended,  we  take 
the  Poff  amendment,  and  put  the  other 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pemisylvania  I  Mr.  McDade]  In  the 
Record  at  this  ix)int.  and  consider  them 
in  conference.  But  we  do  not  want  to 
adopt  two  amendments  along  the  same 
line.  I  do  not  think  the  eentleman  would 
insist  on  this. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  I  think  the  procedure  out- 
lined by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  procedure  and  i;et  on  with 
this,  without  taking  too  much  time,  we 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  Poff  amend- 
ment for  conference  puriwses.  As  I  say, 
we  can  go  back  and  read  the  Democratic 
platforms,  and  it  sounds  as  if  a  iot  of 
this  has  been  taken  from  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
PoFFl  does  in  one  or  two  e.ssentials  dif- 
fer from  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tended to  offer  myself.  His  amendment 
closely  parallels  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
January  to  deal  with  this  jiroblem. 

I  believe  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  minority 
leader,  to  take  the  Poff  amendment  and 
my  amendment  to  conference  and  to  de- 
cide there  which  approach  is  better,  is  a 
salutary  proposal,  and  I  supjoort  it. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  Congress 
recognize  the  issue  we  face  when  we  try 
today  to  do  something  effective  about  the 
problem  of  loan  .sharking  in  the  Uiiited 
States  of  America. 

We  ought  to  recognize  first  of  all  that 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  .sources  of 
income  of  organized  crime  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  ought  to  recognize 
it  pervades  every  single  .section  of  our 
society,  from  the  man  on  the  corner  who 
borrows  $5  and  pays  back  S6  the  follow- 
ing week,  right  up  to  the  hi.uhest  levels 
of  the  brokerage  houses  of  New  York 
City,  where  we  find  organized  crime  in- 
filtrating and  using  its  mu.scle  not  just  to 
get  involved  in  business  but.  indeed,  to 
terrorize  American  citizens. 

All  of  us  can  recognize  this  is  some- 
thing we  have  tolerated  too  long. 

I  believe  that  today  is  a  momentous 
day  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
because  for  the  first  time  we  are  making 
a  decision  which  recognizes  the  difference 
between  organized  crime  and  other  types 
of  crime.  We  are  saying  today,  'organized 
crime  is  indeed  a  Federal  responsibility, 
and  a  field  in  which  we  .should  be  taking 
action." 

By  doing  this  today  ve  will  benefit  our 
economy.  Tliis  will  benefit  the  country. 
It  will  make,  for  example,  our  bank- 
ruptcy laws  more  important.  There  is  no 
way  to  go  into  bankruptcy  v.hcn  one  lias 
to  deal  with  a  loan  shark,  because  the 
bankruptcy  laws  mean  nothing  to  them. 
There  is  no  way  to  have  sound  money  .so 
long  as  the  loan  sharks  are  i)ermitted  to 
engage  in  confiscatoiy  practices  through 
every  segment  of  our  economy  without 
regulation  and  without  penalty. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  today 
we  will  take  what  I  hope  is  the  first  step 
legislatively  in  the  Congress  to  begin  the 
fight  against  organized  crime.  When  we 
do  this  we  shall  be  making  what  I  believe 
is  a  contribution  to  the  American  public. 
I  hope,  also,  that  the  future  will  show 
an  increased  awareness  in  Congress  of 
our  role  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  For 
we  must  become  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problem,  and  aware  that  organized 
crime  turns  over  billions,  yes  billions,  of 


dollars  each  year.  The  experts  tell  us 
that  the  sources  of  that  immense  sum  are 
gambling,  loan  sharking,  and  the  sale  of 
narcotics.  And  the  substantial  pari  of 
this  money  is  wrenched  out  of  the  urban 
l)oor.  Today  we  are  taking  the  first  steps 
to  remedy  this  .situation,  to  give  Federal 
recognition  to  its  imi>ortance  and  to  bring 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Governmr'nt 
squarely  down  on  organized  crime. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'■entleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
iiT  II  irom  Virginia. 

-Mr.  POFF.  May  I  j)ay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  who  has  .spent 
ma'iv  lona:  hours  and  applied  most  for- 
midable talents  i)o.s.sessed  in  this  lield  to 
tl;p  M.Iution  I'l  this  vexinc  problem. 

Tiie  amendment  wliich  I  offered  in 
lart^e  .oart  bears  the  imiirinl  of  the  gen- 
tleman's work.  I  coniaatulate  him  and 
I  commend  him. 

I  wish  U)  .say  al.so  that  I  am  grateful 
for  tlie  .statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  for  the  generosity 
which  i)romi)ted  him  to  take  this  vvi,se 
outlook. 

Mr  McDADE.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  as.sistance  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  are  ready  for  a 
vote.  If  there  arc  several  ami  ndments, 
we  can  agree  to  them,  as  submitted  by 
members  of  the  minority. 

Ml .  M(  DADE.  I  .submit  lierein  my  pro- 
j>osed  amendment  which  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  insert  after  line  5  the  foUow- 
int?  lu-v.-  title; 

"riTlK    II-    LlPA.N-     SH.^RKI.S,G 

"Sfc.  102.  (a)  The  Congre.s.s  m;ikfts  tlie  fol- 
lowing nndines  of  fact : 

"111  Ortranizecl  crline  i.s  interst^jte  ;inci  :n- 
tc-riiatlon;il  in  ch,iract«r. 

■■(2 1  Organized  crime  is  directly  cnsaeed 
in  interstate  .^nd  forel-n  commerce,  .t.s  well 
as  intr.i.st.Tt^'  commerce,  m  extendiiig  i redit 
;n  so-called  \o\m  .-h.irkinR  acllvitips.  Tlie.se 
.icli; ities  of  organized  crlmlnaLs  and  other 
crimin.'ils  involve  billions  of  dollars  each 
year. 

■■i3|  Loan  .'harki-ig  activities  are  charac- 
terized I A )  hy  excessive  finaiice  charges  or 
rates  of  interest,  or  (Bi  by  the  u.se.  or  the 
express  or  imi)icii  threat,  of  violence  or  other 
harm  to  person,  reputation,  or  projjerty  .is 
a  inean.s  ol  enforcing  payment,  or  iC)  by 
both  <if  The  foregoinu  ch.iracteristics, 

'  i4)  Ixjan  .sharkii:ig  activities  directly  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  and  frustrate  the  !>iir- 
lX)Ees  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congrrs.s  un 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 

"(5i  Loan  sharking  .(Ctivlties  impair  tiie 
stability  of  the  national  economy  ,ind  there- 
by mt^Tlere  with  the  regulation  of  the  vahie 
of  money. 

"iGi  Loan  .sharking  activities  diminish  ihe 
use  and  impair  the  effectiveness  of  legitimate 
channels  of  credit  in  interstate  commerce. 

"i7)  The  production  .iiid  How  of  goods  in 
the  Na- ion's  economy  is  liindercd  by  the 
diversion  of  money  into  excessive  ..nd  con- 
hscatfjry  credit  payments. 

■■(8i  Federal  jjroerams  designed  to  aid  the 
poor  in  the  United  States  are  rendered  less 
clfective  by  loan  sharking  activities. 

"(9 1  Tlie  diversion  of  money  and  .ii>sets 
into  organized  crime  tends  lo  stultify  The 
T)urposes  and  benefits  of  a  free  enterpr.se 
economy  and  iiindors  the  operations  of  Fed- 
eral .statutes  and  regulations  designed  to  pre- 
serve that  economy. 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  stated  in 
subsection   (a)   of  this  section,  the  Congress 
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determines  that  the  provljriona  nf  thla  title 
are  necesaary  *iid  proper  f'^r  oarrylng  Into 
execution  each  ot  the  foUowU\g  powers  of 
Con^eBs: 

•■(1)    to  regulate  commerce. 
••|2>    to  establish  uniform  Uws  on  the  sub- 
Jerr   >f  banlir\ipt<-les.  and 

•■i3i  to  regulate  the  \iilue  >t  mnney 
"Sic.  103  For  the  purposes  <>t  this  title — 
"iH  To  extend  credit  means  to  make  or 
renew  any  loan,  or  to  enter  Into  any  agree- 
ment, tacit  or  express,  to  allow  or  require 
the  payment  if  any  debt.  obHttatlon.  or  claim, 
whether  acknowledged  or  disputed,  valid  or 
Invalid,  and  however  .^rising,  to  be  deferred 
or  p\;>8tp<)ned 

••[  J\  Whenever  any  means  or  Instrumental- 
ity "f  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  la  used 
In  connection  with  any  extension  of  credit. 
the  State  within  which  the  transaction  takes 
place  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  State  within 
whlchithe  person  to  whom  the  credit  is  ex- 
tended resides  or  Is  Incorporated,  unlesa  the 
maximum  rate  of  Interest  or  fltiance  charges 
permitted  with  respect  to  the  transaction  la 
l,.wer  in  the  State  in  which  the  transaction 
actually  lakes  place  than  In  the  State  in 
which  the  person  to  whom  the  credit  is  ex- 
U-nded  resides  or  is  Incorporated. 

"i3)  Any  person  who  guarantees  the  re- 
payment of  any  extension  ot  i-rixllt.  or  in  any 
manner  undertakes  to  Indemnify  against 
loss  any  person  who  extends  credit,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  to  whom  credit  Is 
extended 

■•i4i  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  104.  (a>  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section,  whoever  know- 
ingly extends  credit  for  a  consideration  which 
exceeds  the  amount  permitted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  m  which  the  transaction 
takes  place  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
*5  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

"i2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  extension  of 
credit  by  a  creditor  which  Is  both — 

■ill  licensed  or  chartered  is  a  banking  or 
lending  Institution  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  and 

■•i2i  regulated  and  supervised  as  a  banking 
or  lending  .nstitutJon  by  the  United  States 
or  any  Stan. 

"ici  Whoever  engages  In  the  business  of 
making  extensions  of  credit  Involving  any 
violation  of  this  section,  or  conspires  to  do 
so.  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,UOO  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  JO  -rears,  or  ixjth. 
In  .iddltlon  to  any  punishment  imposed  un- 
der subsection   lai   of  this  section. 

Sec.  105.  lai  Whoever  knowingly  partici- 
pates in  any  way  in  a  wrongful  use.  or  the 
express  or  implicit  threat,  of  violence  or 
other  harm  to  person,  reputation,  or  prop- 
erty directly  jr  indirectly  to  bring  -ibout  the 
satlsfacUon  or  discharge  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  -iny  jbllgatlun  or  claim,  acknowledged  or 
disputed,  valid  or  Invalid,  resulting  from  or 
In  connection  with  any  extension  of  credit 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  JIO.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  25  years,  or  both. 
••ib)  It  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  subsection  lai  ot  this  section,  each 
shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  25  years,  or  txjth. 
"Sec.  106.  (a I  Except  ss  provided  in  sub- 
sccMon  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever  know- 
ingly possesses,  maintains,  or  exercises  con- 
trol over  any  paper,  writing,  instrument,  or 
other  thing  used  to  record  ajiy  obligation  or 
information  In  connection  with  any  exten- 
sion ot  credit  in  violation  of  section  102  of 
this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"ibi  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  any  oCBcer.  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  acting  within 


the  scope  of  his  authority  as  such,  or  to  any 
person  who  promptly  delivers  to  an  .ifflcer 
or  agent  of  the  Uep.irtment  of  Justice  any 
paper,  writing,  instrument,  or  other  thing 
described  In  subsection  la)  which  may  come 
into  his  possession 

"Sic  107  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  :iny 
witness,  ur  the  production  of  books.  paj>ers. 
or  other  evidence  by  .iny  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  .my  ^rand  Jury  or  court 
of  the  Unltt-d  St-ites  involving  any  violation 
of  this  .^ct.  or  .my  conspiracy  to  violate  such 
Act.  is  necessary  to  the  public  interest,  he. 
upon  the  :ipproval  of  the  .•\ttorney  Gener.il. 
or  his  designated  representative,  may  make 
.ippUc.Ttlon  to  tt>e  court  that  the  witness 
sh.Ul  be  instructed  to  testify  or  pro<luce  evid- 
ence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  iirrler  of  the  court  the  witness 
shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from 
producing  bo,-)ks.  papers,  or  other  evidence 
on  the  ground  that  the  tesf'mony  or  evi- 
dence "-equlred  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate iilm  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture. But  no  such  witness  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  .iccount  of  any  transaction, 
m-itti-r.  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is  com- 
pelled, after  hiving  claimed  his  privilege 
.igalnst  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  uor  shall  testimony  so  com- 
pelled be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  i  except  prosecution  described  in 
the  next  senten-e)  .igalnst  him  in  .\ny  court. 
No  witness  jhall  b"  oxempt  under  this  sec- 
tion from  prostcutlon  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt cotninlttea  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as  pro- 
vided m  this  section. 

"Sec  106.  This  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  occupy  tl»e  Held  m  which  this 
title  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of 
any  State,  .ind  no  law  of  any  St:,te  which 
would  C>e  valid  In  the  -ibsencc  of  this  title 
shall  be  decLired  Invalid,  and  no  local  rin- 
thorltles  shall  be  deprived  of  iiny  Jurisdic- 
tion over  -•uiy  olfense  over  which  they  would 
have  JiirUdictyni  In  the  absence  of  this  title." 

Mr  ECKILARDT  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentk-man  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  permit  the  rtmendment  l>y  the 
distlnmusned  <'entlem;in  from  V'irfdnia  to 
tro  entirely  imopposrd.  Should  it  become 
law,  the  amendment  would  take  a  lun'.:r 
stride  by  the  Federal  Government  toward 
occupyuii,'  the  field  of  general  criminal 
law  and  toward  .^xercisincr  a  iitneral  Fed- 
eral police  power;  and  it  would  perrrUt 
prosecution  In  Federal  as  well  as  State 
courts  of  a  typically  State  otTense. 

This  amendment  would  permit  Federal 
courts  and  Federal  policemen  to  enforce 
strict  criminal  usury  statutes  In  .some 
States — imposing:  harsh  sanctions 
against  those  citizens — and.  In  other 
States,  to  enforce  no  .sanctions  on  iLsury. 
or  mild  ones  I  do  not  thinlc  such  dis- 
parity can  be  justified  as  prnmutin-'  the 
general  welfare,  because  the  amendment 
establishes  no  general  Federal  policy. 

The  Federal  involvement  cannot  be  de- 
fended on  the  basis  of  interstate  com- 
merce, because  the  amendment  has  no 
clear  delineation  of  how  commerce  must 
be  affected  in  order  for  Its  provisions  to 
apply.  I  believe  it  would  be  danperously 
oppressive  to  liberty  for  CouEre.ss  to  bend 
to  every  w  ind  of  passion  to  enact  Federal, 


I  eneral.  criminal  law.  Justifying  it  under 
.■>f.ime  hazy  and  ten  lous  connection  with 
interstate  commerce. 

Tlie  most  distinguished  Virginian 
framed  the  Hill  of  Ui^rlit^  largely  a^ain.^t, 
such  inipiop<'r  entrenchment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  again.st  tl.^  States  And 
I  Ijelieve  that  Akxander  HamiltM. 
thouk'h  a  federali.-t.  would  be  ustonished 
that  such  a  detp  entrtnchment  on  the 
rights  of  ilie  States  in  performing  IhcT 
mobt  lun.lamental  function  should  come 
from  the  moic  conservative  Quarter  of 
the  House. 

Tl.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  pentle- 
raan  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Poff). 

Tlie  umrndment  was  apreed  to. 

AMtNDMFNT    OFFTRFD    BY    MR.    CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHTLiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  rs  follows: 

Amen.lment  oUered  by  Mr.  Cahiil:  On 
pace  6.  line  17,  immediately  t.Tter  "pxterd.v 
insert:  ",  or  arranges  for  the  extension  of,' . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tl.e 
ccntl.-m.^n.  I  believe,  has  lliree  more 
amendments  to  offer.  He  was  nice 
enough  to  furnish  us  copies  of  them.  We 
have  gone  over  them  with  the  staff  and 
witli  the  majority  members.  We  will  ac- 
cept them,  if  the  icntUinan  will  j^ut  them 
in  the  Hecord. 

The  CIIAIR^L\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  CahillI. 

The  am.cndment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS       u-llRED     BY     MB.     CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  -Mr  Chairman.  I  otfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Cakill:  On 
page  10.  line  23.  strike  "and". 

On  page  10,  line  25.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert   ':  and". 

On  page  10,  Immediately  alter  line  25  1"^- 
sert: 

■  (10)  a  description  of  any  .security  Inter- 
est held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired  by  tlie 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  extension  ot 
credit,  and  a  clear  Identiacation  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  Interest  relates." 

On  page  12,  line  8.  strike  "and". 

On  page  12,  line  10,  sUike  the  period  .;i'd 
Insert    ',  and". 

On  page  12,  immediately  after  line  10. 
Insert  ":  and '. 

"(8)  a  description  of  any  securltv  Interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired  by  the 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit,  and  a  clear  identification  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  Interest  relates." 

On  page  13.  line  15,  strike  "and". 

On  page  13.  line  18.  strike  the  period  and 
In.sert  ";  and". 

On  page  13.  Immediately  after  line  13. 
Insert: 

"(E)  the  conditions  under  which  the  cred- 
itor may  retain  or  acquire  any  security  in- 
terest in  any  property  to  secure  the  payment 
of  iiny  credit  extended  under  the  plan,  and 
a  description  of  the  Interest  or  lateresus 
which  may  be  so  retained  or  acquired." 

The  CH.\IRMAN.  Tile  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Tl'e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
ixjrt  the  next  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  (tiered  by  Mr.  Cahiix:  On 
page  15.  immediately  after  line  13.  Insert: 
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"(e)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  extension  of  credit 
in  connection  with  which  a  security  interest 
IS  to  be  retained  or  acquired  In  any  property 
v^hlch  IS  used  or  Is  expected  to  be  used  as  a 
residence  by  the  person  to  whom  credit  Is 
i-.\tended.  the  disclosures  required  under  this 
iille  sh.iU  be  made  at  least  three  days  be- 
fore the  transaction  Is  consummated  or  be- 
lore  any  aereement  to  consummate  the  trans- 
iicllon  is  entered  into  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  credit  is  extended,  whichever  Is  earlier. 
Die  Board  may.  if  it  llnds  that  such  action 
IS  necessary  in  order  to  permit  homeowners 
to  laecl  bon.i  ude  personal  linanclal  emer- 
gencies, prescribe  regulations  authonzing 
the  modification  or  waiver  of  this  require- 
ment to  the  extent  and  voider  the  circum- 
stances .set  forth  in  such  regulations. 

■Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  .^ct.  written  acknowledgment  of  receipt 
by  a  person  to  whom  a  st,it*ment  is  required 
to  be  uiven  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
provide  only  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
proof  of  delivery  tliereof.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oflared  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  greed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ciei-k  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Vnicndmcnt  ottered  by  Mr.  Cakill:  On 
\>.n;e  15.  line  lil,  Immediately  after  "the  obli- 
L-ation"  In.sert  ".  unless  the  assignee.  Its  sub- 
■  idiarles.  or  affiliates,  are  in  a  continuing 
business  relationship  with  the  original  cred- 
itor". 

On  page  26,  line  13,  immediately  after  the 
period  Insert:  ".'Vny  action  which  may  be 
brought  under  this  subsection  against  the 
original  creditor  In  any  credit  transaction 
r.ivolving  a  security  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty may  be  maintained  against  any  assignee 
of  the  original  creditor  where  such  assignee, 
it.s  subsidiaries,  or  nttUiates  were  in  a  continu- 
ing business  relationship  with  the  original 
creditor  either  at  the  time  the  credit  was 
extended  or  at  the  time  of  the  assignment, 
unless  the  assignment  was  Involuntary,  or 
the  assignee  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  it  had  iio  knowledge  of  any 
reasonable  likelihood  of  violation  by  the 
original  creditor  :ind  tha*  It  nialnt.alned  pro- 
cedures reasonable  adapted  to  apprise  it  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  violations." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  otlercd  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  r- greed  to. 

Mr.  C.'\HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ijoini  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .nentleman  from  New 
Jersey* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  C.A.HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  can 
be  small  doubt  but  that  the  truth-in- 
lendinu  bill  presently  before  the  House 
represents  a  monumental  advance  for 
our  Nation  s  consumers.  As  dependence 
on  consumer  credit  has  increased,  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  doctrine  of 
caveat  emptor  is  completely  inadequate 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  confusing 
wieldcr  of  credit  gimmicks,  such  as  "add- 
ons." "discounts,"  and  "service"  and 
"finance"  charges.  Tliese  practices, 
liowever  legitimate,  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  today's  consumer  to  compare 
The  costs  of  available  credit  and,  with 
tragic  frequency,  they  permit  the  prac- 
tice of  fraud  and  deception. 

In  the  absence  of  plain,  clear,  and 
tmthful    information    with    respect    to 


credit  costs,  the  consumer  has  been 
forced  to  rely  on  advertising  representa- 
tions, and,  as  a  general  rule,  such  adver- 
tising has  been  inadequate  to  present  a 
complete  idea  of  credit  costs.  I  would 
thus  urge  immediate  enactment  of  the 
present  bill,  which  requires  clear  dis- 
closure of  credit  costs  and  Imposes  a  re- 
quirement that  credit  advertising  be 
truthful. 

However,  despite  the  general  compre- 
hensi"eneSo  of  this  legislation,  in  my 
judgment  there  are  .'■-erious  and  impor- 
tant omissions  which  .'■hould  be  cor- 
rected. These  omissions  relate  primarily 
to  consumer  credit  extended  on  the  se- 
curity of  mortgages  and  liens  on  homes 
and  residences.  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
the  Members  are  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  vicious  secondary  mortgage 
schemes  have  victimized  homeowners  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  numerous  previous  occasions  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  Members  that 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  homeown- 
ers have  similarly  been  defrauded.  The 
pattern  of  this  unscrupulous  fraud  is 
generally  not  too  complex,  but  finds  its 
success  primarily  in  the  anxiety  and 
financial  need  of  homeowners  who  are 
ill-prepared  to  glean  the  truth  trom  the 
many  representations  made  to  them  by 
mortgage  lenders.  Generally,  the  home- 
owner desiring  to  borrow  money  is  con- 
fronted by  deceptive  contracts  hidden 
finance  charges,  and  misrepresentations 
of  the  considerations  he  is  to  receive  and 
the  financial  obligations  he  is  to  assume. 

P'requently,  the  misrepresentations  are 
made  by  newspaper  advertisements.  In 
other  instances,  the  misrepresentations 
are  made  directly  to  the  borrower  by  the 
mortgage  discount  lender  or  a  broker 
who  offers  to  arrange  home  improve- 
ment repairs  or  consolidation  of  all  the 
homeowner's  debts  into  "one  easy 
monthly  payment." 

In  all  cases,  the  homeowner  is  hunied 
and  i-ushed  through  the  transaction  by 
glib  and  reassuring  talk  and  in  many 
cases  he  is  never  inforaied  nor  aware 
that  his  home  is  being  made  subicct  to 
a  mortgage.  A  central  feature  of  these 
schemes  is  the  assignment  of  the  note 
and  mortgage  by  the  fraudulent  niort- 
'-■age  lender  to  the  finance  companies 
which,  py  callous  disregard  of  the  fraud- 
ulent underlying  transactions,  can  claim 
the  ;-)i-ivileged  status  of  holder  in  due 
course  under  State  law  Durin:;  the 
past  .several  months.  I  liave  requested 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  undertake  in- 
vestigations of  these  practices  m  the 
Camden-Philadelphia  area  to  determine 
po-ssible  violations  of  existing  Federal 
legislation.  Despite  the  prompt  and  co- 
operative efforts  of  these  authorities. 
such  unscrupulous  schemes  continue. 

I  have  therefore  offered  these  four 
amendments  designed  to  improve  the 
truth-in-lending  provisions  with  respect 
to  mortgage  transactions. 

One  amendment  would  require  that 
there  be  disclosure  that  a  mortgage  is 
being  placed  on  the  borrower's  home 
and  that  the  consequences  of  such  a 
mortgage  can  be  explained. 

Another  amendment  would  perfect  sec- 
tion 202.  Under  this  section  only  those 


who  actually  oxtend  ciedit  are  required 
to  diKclo.se  credit  costs  However,  in  terms 
of  commercial  reality,  credit  arrange- 
ments in  mortaaue  tiansactions  are  gen- 
erally arranged  throuch  brokers  These 
brokers  usually  extend  no  credit  them- 
.selves.  but  rather  jiass  upon  the  credit 
acceptability  of  :.pplieants  and  place  the 
application  with  h-ndlng  institut'.ms. 
Furlhei-.  fraudulent  serond  ir-ort_aue 
schemes  frequenily  invoue  mort::aue 
brokers  who  oiler  to  consolidate  all  ttie 
liomeowner's  debts.  Another  ;imend- 
inent  will  mnke  clear  ih;il  bioker.-  ;i..d 
others  who  arraniie  credit  liraLHaetions 
between  borrowers  and  creditors  are  in- 
cluded in  the  diselo;.uro  lequiienients  of 
th.MMll. 

Tliii'd.  ;•/;  pre\iously  mentioned,  most 
fraudul.'iit  mort'iage  schemes  are  con- 
summated in  an  atmosphere  of  hurry, 
rush,  and  fa.st  talking.  Under  the  bill,  the 
disclosures  required  need  only  be  made 
"before  the  credit  is  extended."  This  ob- 
\iously  i.s  not  sufficient  to  i)rotect  the 
nnxious  and  riebt-iidden  homeowner. 
Thus  another  amendment  would  lequire 
that  disclosure  of  credit  lerm.s  be  made  3 
days  prior  to  the  consummation  of  the 
mortgage  transaction.  Thus,  homeown- 
ers will  be  able  to  .-  tudy  and  investigate 
the  contemiolated  seriousness  of  the  obh- 
'  ations  which  tliey  arc  able  to  undertake 
m  the  i)rivacy  and  inihurried  atmosplicre 
of  their  own  home.  An  immediate  objec- 
tion which  may  be  raised  is  that  liome- 
owners  often  need  imer:2cncy  funds  and 
that  such  a  provision  would  jilace  a 
burden  on  :4ich  transactions. 

Ho',\  ever,  this  objection  would  not  seem 
to  accord  with  ju-aclical  realities.  Gen- 
erally, iirior  to  any  money  being  ad- 
\anced  in  r.  mortgage  transaction,  a  title 
search  is  made  and  mortgage  deeds  pre- 
Ijarcd.  Usually,  this  lakes  Irom  4  to  5 
day.';.  Moreover,  the  amcndmcsu  iH'oposal 
would  include  a  provision  which  would 
allow  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  establish  regulations 
waiving  the  3-day  notice  requirement 
in  bona  fide  emergency  situations  if  such 
waiver  were  determined  to  be  necessary. 
Under  State  holder-in-due-cour.se  leg- 
islation, lending  institutions  are  Iree  lo 
close  their  eyes  lo  fraudulent  underlying 
transactions  and  thus  the  liomeowner 
lias  little  practical  recourse  if  lie  lias 
been  defrauded.  The  last  amendment 
provides  that  ;,s.^ignees  of  mortgages, 
and  notes  give  n  m  connection  v.-itli  mort- 
gagc^  be  held  ;es|)oiisible  lor  the  kr.ow!- 
edge  that  di.sclosure  had  been  made  ov 
the  (^riLMnal  lending  institutions,  wliere 
tliey  maintain  a  continuing  cours'j  of 
bu.siness  with  the  original  lending  insti- 
tution. 

These  are  amendments  which  will  im- 
in-ove  the  bill  and  I  thank  the  Ciiairman 
for  accepting  all  lour  amendments. 

The  CHAI]p.MAN.  Ave  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  offered  to  this 
section? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  r^crsonal  ex- 
Ijerience  away  Irom  home  was  in  work- 
ing for  an  attorney,  who  later  became 
a  Member  of  this  House,  in  the  pursuit 
and  the  collection  of  judgments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  few  States 
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that  do  not  employ  the  creditor's  remedy 
and  the  u'amlshment  of  wa^es,  includ- 
in=4  my  own  State  of  Missouri  it»elf. 

Generally  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
ti'.e  wat'es  owln'^  to  the  resident  head 
of  -x  family  lor  work  performed — that  is 
the  wage  earner — within  30  days  pre- 
ccrtini?  service  on  the  t:arnishee.  the  em- 
ployer, may  be  reached  by  garnishment. 
I  wonder  if  this  provision  which  we 
are  vjolng  to  consider  preempts  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  State  courts  to  operate 
in  this  field? 

Piirthermore.  Mr  Chairman  I  wonder 
what  is.  in  fact,  the  basis  for  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Now.  Mr  Chainnan.  a^siimlni,'  that 
the  answer  to  my  second  question  is  the 
well-worn  commerce  clause,  is  this  an 
extension  only  which  would  have  been 
fore.seen  by  thpse  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  basic  laws  of  our 
Fr.iindiii'-,'  Fathers? 

Mr  Chairman,  .^-mce  this  title  Is  to  be 
enforced  by  the  Wase  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  now 
written,  one  must  presume  that  it  would 
not  apply  to  the  gainlshment  of  em- 
ployers chat  do  not  fall  v  ithin  this  De- 
partments  jurisdiction. 

Therefore,  I  rise  before  the  Con^.mit- 
tee  to  ask  questions  seekintf  tteneral  in- 
formation as.  indeed.  I  did  after  our 
general  debate  prior  to  amendments 
under  title  I  and  inquire,  does  this  title 
apply  to  ttarni.shmenis  that  do  not  arise 
from  consumer  credit  transactions:  that 
IS.  judgments  for  child  support,  rent, 
ta.xcs.  and  tortious  acts.' 

And.  finally.  Mr  Chairman,  will  not 
illcKal  or  Marta-type  collection  methods 
an>e  due  to  the  enactment  of  this  title? 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  v. old' 

Mr  HALL.  I  .shall  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman   from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  RELSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  questions 
which  have  tieen  raised  by  the  distln- 
tri.nsned  gentleman  from  r.Iissoun  I  Mr. 
HallI. 

Question  No.  1.  which  as  I  understood, 
was  whether  to  prohibit  the  garnishment 
procedure  as  it  is  applied  to.  for  instance, 
child   support   and  similar  matters? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  .section  which  we 
-shall  come  to 'in  a  moment,  and  which 
is  very  clear  as  it  appears  on  page  41  of 
the  bill,  the  prohibition  does  not  apply 
under  the  order  of  any  court  for  the  sup- 
port of  any'  j^erson. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was. 
^tually,  tiie  fourth  question  that  I 
raiS'M. 

Mr  REUSS  Well,  now,  working  my 
way  backward,  I  would  like  to  try  to  an- 
swer all  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
propounded  by  the  fientleman  from  Mis- 
souri 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  i^lad  to  hear  the 
answers  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr  REUSS.  The  constitutional  juris- 
diction is  not  only  that  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  wiiich  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned,  but  is  positively  un- 
der another  .separate  and  distinct  clause 
providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  authority  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  provided  in  article 


1,  section  8.  clauses  1,  2.  r>.  Vfozi  Bank 
V  Fenuo  '  B  Wall  r>3i.  :.49  (1869'  '  :  Htad 
Money  cases  112  US.  580.  595,  596 
il884i';  Unitfd  States  v.  Hutlrr  -297 
US.  1,  60,  61.  69   11936)  ). 

The  'urlsdictlon  of  the  Congress  under 
the  fiscal  and  money  power  clauses  clear- 
ly extends  to  Interest  In  rredit  transac- 
tions of  the  nature  which  is  now  pending 
Ix'fore  us 

Mr,  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's re.Mwnse.  And.  I  presume  the  gen- 
tleman means  criminal  flnilncs  under 
the  Criminal  Code'' 

My  questions  arc  based  upon  principle 
as.  indeed,  are  questions  involving  other 
titles  which  will  come  under  debate  in 
the  future,  and  in  my  iipinion  the.se  ques- 
tions which  I  have  propounded,  coming 
from  a  nonlegal  mind,  have  raised  the 
same  question  in  the  minds  of  tliose  in- 
dividuals who  have  read  the  bill,  ques- 
tions which  in  my  opinion  are  para- 
mount. 

Mr.  Chirman.  I  include  herein  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  constituent 
and  upon  winch  I  based  my  inquiries  of 
yesterday : 

Turners.  Inc  . 
Springfield.  Mo..  January  26. 1908. 
DiRWABD  O  Hall. 
LongwoTth  Hou.ir  Office  Butlding. 
Washington   DC 

Dear  Conorrssman  Hail:  I  hate  to  bother 
ana  particularly  with  long  letters,  wiilch  tills 
:nay  be.  and  1  will  endeavor  to  keep  It  aa 
short  as  pciesllile. 

You  m.iy  recall  tliat  a  ye.Tr  or  so  ago  I 
wrote  you  In  regard  to  'Truth  in  L.ending"" 
hill,  and  your  answer  w.os  th.it  you  would 
stay  In  touch  with  it  but  It  was  hard  for 
you  to  see  why  tin  interest  could  not  be 
stated  AS  x  simple  annu.il  rate 

I  WB8  I  hen  and  am  now  inclined  to  agree 
with  you  but  ;it  the  same  time  I  cannot  an- 
swer that  question  for  you  or  tor  myself. 
Uncle  Luther  lUwnys  use<i  to  say  that  "Liars 
can  ngure  but  figures  dont  He."  but  I  am 
beginning   to   f|uestlon   even   this. 

It  Is  my  understanding  you  h.ive  heard 
from  Bill  McClerltln  and  uur  feelinK  is  pretty 
much  as  his — that  the  Senate  bill  is  one 
we  could  live  with  but  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  House  bill  would  malce  it  unworkable. 
We  are  advised  hy  dears  that  it  would  put 
them  out  c.f  tlie  revolving  or  budget  credit 
business  Revolving  credit  was  established  as 
a  convenience  for  the  customer  and  as  an 
c;isler  method  of  handling  charge  accounts 
where  there  should  be  a  carrying  charge  and 
the  customer  Is  advised  that  there  Is  a  charge 
of  I'j  ;  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
But  It  seems  impossible  to  convert  this  to 
an  .innual  rate. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  to  be  18  ^ 
but  It  doesn't  work  out  that  way.  partially 
because  the  payments  may  vary  and  par- 
'lally  bec.->use  of  idditlonal  purchases  To  try 
to  re-figure  the  Interest  with  each  new  pur- 
chase uu  a  revolving  credit  account  wovUd 
probably  be  more  than  a  computer  fould  do. 
To  rind  answers  to  your  questions,  I  talked 
to  Dr  Jerry  Poe  of  the  Breech  School  of 
Buslners  .-.t  Drury,  with  whom  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar.  He  in  turn  talked  with  Wlllard 
Graves  I  also  talked  to  some  c>i  the  b;inkers 
.ind  I  still  can't  come  up  with  an  answer 
other  than  It  car.not  be  done. 

I  have  before  me  a  book  entitled  "How 
to  Avoid  Financial  Tangles,"  published  by 
the  .\merlcan  Institute  for  Economic  Re- 
search, wherein  rhey  refer  to  the  interest 
charge  on  Insurance  premiums  .ind  to  keep 
thU  brief,  one  sentence  reads:  "If  three  per 
cent  Is  added  to  the  premium,  the  Interest 
rale  Is  twelve  ajid  one-half  per  cent  annually. 
U   two   per  cent  Is  added,   the   interest   rate 


Is  eight  and  one-tlilrd  per  cent  per  annum. 
...  If  six  per  cent  is  added  to  an  annual 
premium  '^f  one  hundre.i  dollars.  .  .  .  this 
gives  an  .innual  interest  rate  of  approxl- 
m.itely  sixteen  pt-r  cent  fur  tiie  actual  accoin- 
mo<latlon  ' 

Jerry  Poe  brought  me  a  book  entitled, 
■  Theory  and  Problems  of  Mathem:itlcs  and 
Flnnnce."  Tins  refers  to  dltlerent  rules  of 
arriving  at  the  percentage  of  carrying  charge. 
One  Is  called  the  Merchant's  Uu'.e  .ihd  the 
other,  the  United  States  Kule,  and  the  third 
is  the  Const.int  F^atlo  Formula—  all  of  whl.'i 
gives  us  different  answers  to  the  same  prob- 
lem For  example:  .A  shop  olTers  an  electric 
motor  for  thirty-four  doiLirs  civsh  or  live 
dollars  down  and  three  dollars  per  week  for 
ten  ■weeks.  Find  the  Interest  rate  change, 
usin?  the  direct  ratlc->  f  .rmiila,  and  the  an- 
swer Is  that  the  interest  rate  Is  32  3''.  An- 
oiher  px.imple  in  this  book,  depending  on 
which  method  Is  used  to  determine  the  rate 
of  interest,  varies  from  18.8';  to  20.5';  .  Still 
another  example  refers  to  a  Loan  Company 
that  charged  two  per  cent  per  month  on 
loans  of  $500.00  or  less,  and  this  figures  out 
to  a  rate  of  40.2 ' '  . 

I  still  haven't  fit:ured  out  the  "why's"  and 
"wherefore's"  of  this  I  do  know  that  Canada 
tried  a  .similar  proijram  and  abandoned  it  as 
unworkable.  I.  therefore,  would  rncourage 
you  that.  If  we  must  have  such  a  bill,  we  have 
one  that  Is  workable  and  it  would  .ippc.ir 
that  the  Senate  bill  Is  workable.  But  from  the 
information  that  we  liave  on  the  proposed 
House  bill.  It  is  not  workable. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  problem,  I  remain 
Aa  ever, 

BtT) 

II.  M,  TiTRNER.  President. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  T  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ntw  H:iinp  ;h;re. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  observe.  ;n  view  of  the  rentle- 
mans  :emarks.  that  the  propas.il  to  deny 
State  courts  power  to  enforce  State  rar- 
nLshment  law  is  beyond  the  iiropcr 
province  of  Cons.ess.  It  is  bad  policy  as 
well  as  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

Forty  or  more  States  have  State  laws 
on  this  subject.  Are  we  to  say  that  thcs3 
laws  are  impotent  by  conrtressional  fiat? 
If  so.  on  what  authority?  This  is  not  for 
Congress  to  do.  Tliis  is  not  interstate 
commeice.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  authorized  under  the  welfare  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
rcqui.site  number  of  words. 

Continuing,  if  I  mi;^ht.  in  response  to 
the  gentlcmaji  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall  I . 
it  -seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  the  Stale 
courts  may  not  use  their  processes  to 
enforce  such  remedies  of  trarnishmcnt 
as  State  law  may  provide  within  the 
several  States,  is  unwise,  and  I  believe 
imconsiitutional  as  v.cll. 

I  do  not  know  what  memorandum  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  just  referred 
to  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  proposal  I  heard  .something  about 
monetary  ;>owers  I  think.  Tliis  is  stretch- 
ing it  pretty  f.ir  unless  r.  transaction  for 
which  parnisliment  aid  was  sought  arose 
in  or  out  of  intcr.'^tate  tommerce.  and  is 
required  to  have  .•^o  aiisen  in  the  language 
of  this  bill  which  ls  not  the  case. 

I  do  not  believe  that  v.e  have  any  busi- 
ness to  say  that  t\j  State  court  may  t.x- 
ecute  or  enforce  orders  in  violation  of 
this  act.  or  for  that  matter  to  go  on,  as 
the  bill  does,  and  give  the  Secretary  of 
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Labor  authorization  to  make  regulations 
to  supplant  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
in  this  field. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  words  "or  of 
any  State"  in  line  2  on  ixige  41  so  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  only  Federal  courts 
are  involved  in  this  section  202,  not  the 
State  courts. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  should  be 
conunended  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  this  body  to  pass  this 
letrislatlon  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
l)rc.sently  written,  at  least  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I  may 
express  my  views  on  title  II  of  this  bill 
in  greater  detail.  As  the  Committee 
knows,  title  II  prohibits  the  garnishment 
of  wages  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  demonstrated 
clearly  that  some  creditors  abuse  the 
right  created  by  State  law  to  garnish 
the  wages  of  debtors.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  those  abuses  have  contributed  to 
the  alarming  increase  in  personal  bank- 
runtcies  throughout  the  United  States. 
Th.ere  is  abundant  evidence  that  some 
rcculation  of  the  garnishment  procedure 
is  necessary. 

The  proposal  set  forth  in  title  II  of 
the  bill  follows  the  procedure  practiced 
in  New  York  State.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  procedure,  and  indeed  believe 
that  similar  legislation  ■would  be  salutary 
in  each  State.  I  do  question,  however, 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  under  our  Consti- 
tution to  prescribe  a  uniform  garnish- 
ment jiroccdure  for  each  of  our  States. 

Section  201  of  the  title  in  question  an- 
ticipates this  constitutional  question  and 
declares  that  the  garnishment  of  wages 
lias  resulted  in  a  sub.stantial  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce.  In  my  view,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  is  merely 
rrasninc  at  straws  to  justify  this  ques- 
tionable extension  of  the  Federal  power. 

All  of  us  must  constantly  remember 
t!iat  many  things  which  need  to  be  done 
are  beyond  the  power  ni  Congress  to  ac- 
eomislish.  These  needs  must  be  met.  if  at 
all.  by  the  individual  or  by  State  govern- 
ment. In  the  long  run.  the  people  of 
America  will  be  .served  bctt3r  if  this 
separation  between  the  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  that  of  the  States 
is  maintained. 

It  is  my  view  that  Congress  has  no 
l^ower  to  enact  provisions  modifying  the 
rights  of  creditors  as  determined  by  State 
law.  except  as  a  i^art  of  its  comnrehensive 
legislation  dealing  with  bankruptcy,  or 
to  establish  uniform  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedure for  State  courts. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  is  clearly  severable 
from  the  other  titles,  however,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  my  intention  to  support 
this  legislation  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  thereof. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
cxiv 102— Part  2 


TITLE  II— PROHIBITION  RESTRICTION 
OP  GARNISHMENT  OP  "WAGES 
Sec.  201.  The  Congress  tinds  that  gariil:h- 
ment  of  wages  is  frequently  ;.n  isscnti.il  ele- 
ment In  predatory  extensions  of  credit  and 
that  the  resulting  disruption  of  (.■niiiloyineiit. 
production,  and  consumption  couKtitutes  a 
substantial  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce. 

AMFNDMF.NT  OFFERED  EV   MR.   MONTCOMERV 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Cliairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  MoN'TCOMF.riv : 
Oi  page  40.  bpunnlng  ;  t  lii-.e  (i,  strike  .'Ut 
all  Of  section  201. 

Mr.  P.IONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
have  a  straightforward,  rumple  ameiid- 
ment  here,  that  I  would  like  to  explain 
to  you. 

Actually,  my  amendment  .'Strikes  out 
section  201.  If  my  anu-ndment  is  adopted 
I  have  subsequent  amendments  which 
will  also  take  out  sections  202.  203.  and 
204  of  title  II,  which  i.s  the  garnishment 
section. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  tryin:?  to  do 
is  eliminate  the  garnishment  ."section 
from  this  bill  to  make  it  a  Letter  bill.  So 
I  certainly  hope  the  Membci."  will  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

May  I  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman:  If  Miis 
section  is  not  taken  out  of  the  bill.  :  nd 
it  becomes  tho  law,  then  tlie  Fed^-ral 
laws  that  have  ijeen  y.^t  on  tlus  floor  -n 
garnishment  will  supersede  most  of  the 
State  laws  that  we  have  today. 

I  am  proud  of  the  good  laws  that  we 
have  in  our  State  pertaining  to  garnish- 
ment, and,  as  I  say,  this  v.ill  affect  most 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ould  like  to  say  that 
it  is  just  as  simple  as  this:  If  you  want 
the  States  to  regulate  their  own  garr.i  ;h- 
ment  laws,  then  you  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. If  you  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  and  move  in  on  the 
State  authority,  then  you  \ote  against 
my  amendment.  It  is  ju.st  r.s  r-imple  as 
that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yifld  to  thio 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  L'ent':oman 
for  yielding. 

What  I  have  to  say  refers  to  cur  .^^^tvr.t- 
egy  here,  and  tliis  is  what  I  am  petting 
to:  It  is  my  understanding  that  lx)th 
sides  have  finished  their  amendment... 
and  we  are  almost  up  to  a  vote.  If  v.e 
vote  on  this,  this  is  really  the  issue  that 
is  causing  so  much  controversy.  I  know 
that,  and  I  believe  the  Members  under- 
stand the  merits  and  have  made  up  their 
minds  pretty  well.  So  if  we  can  agree  on 
a  time  to  vote  on  this.  \«'c  would  be  v.ill- 
ing  to  do  it.  And  then  if  the  gentleman 
succeeds  in  his  amendment,  if  we  strike 
out  this  section,  we  would  entertain  the 
other  amendments,  but  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  succeed,  then  there  would  be  no 
need  to  entertain  the  other  a:^icndments. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Mississippi  strikes  only  sec- 
tion 201.  The  recommendatluns  under 
the  rule  were  to  take  up  the  committre 
amcndmeiits.  Now,  the  committoe 
amendment  as  it  ajipears  en  page  40  at 
line  20  would  indicate  that  it  would 
.'trike  section  ::02.  :.:02  'a>  and  'b>.  Tl.e 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  In  the 
event  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  MisMssiiii^i  is  ado|-t':'d,  then 
what  happens  to  section  202  and  the  rec- 
ommended committee  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  the  Conmuttee 
would  consider  .'■ection  202  when  it  is 
read. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  liave  an 
aniendment  to  sections  202,  203.  and  204 
prepared,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  test  l:is  case  on  that  one  and 
then  if  he  wi!is  on  that  we  can  take  up 
the  others?  If  you  do  not,  then,  of  course, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  and  we  could  ret 
ihrouLfh  liere  in  perhaps  the  next  30 
minutes. 

Would  the  eentlemrn  anr.'c  f'li  10  min- 
utes of  discussion  on  you:'  amendment 
and  ycu  have  5  more  minutes  and  the  c  ji- 
position  have  .5  minutes  to  oppo.se  it? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I 
am  iibout  through.  I  have  said  what  I 
v.T.ntrd  to  say.  I  certainly  hope  this  Com- 
mittee will  .'iupport  my  amendment.  I 
l.ave  a  uood  amendment  and  it  will  make 
the  bill  a  much  better  bill  if  the  garnisli- 
ment  section  is  taken  out  of  the  bill. 

:-l:-.  REi'NTCK,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  iIgc  in  opposition  to 
the  Montgomery  .■- mendment. 

I  support  t'lc  Ilalpcrn  r-mendmcnt  al- 
though with  a  ru'cat  deal  of  reluctance 
and  v.'ith  reservations. 

I  had  hoiked  that  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
its  deliberations  would  have  seen  fit  to 
completely  eliminate  the  .iiarnishmcr.t 
racket.  For  a  racket  it  h.as  become — one 
that  each  day  victimizes  the  Nation's 
workers  throutih  shakedowns,  lost  jobs. 
I^crsonal  anauish.  and  liumiliation.  In- 
deed. I  have  evidence  'hat  i^rovc:  tho  very 
fear  of  i^arnishment  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  volunt:!'''v  banknrptcv. 

I  am  certJiin  tliat  I'.iy  r;orjd  Ir-.eiid  anu 
csiccnaed  coI.'eaai;(>  fr,.-;;  I-^'ew  York  e 'I- 
fered  liis  amendment  in  aood  faith  with 
the  liope  that  it  v.ould  rectily  :-.omc  of 
the  gross  iiiequitics  that  :iO\v  exi::t  in 
many  of  our  States. 

The  Jialijorn  amendment  is  patterned 
."fi.or  the  New  York  .State  law.  In  theory, 
this  law  is  just  and  equitable  lor  the 
creditor  and  the  debt'jr.  Thu.-:.,  I  sui;port 
the  amendment. 

But  I  must  warn  my  distir.guished  col- 
leagues that  when  not  pro]:erly  enforced. 
New  York's  statute  in  practice  can  be  as 
harsh,  unjust,  and  unyieldi:ig  as  laws 
which  even  in  theory  give  only  minimum 
]:)rotection  to  the  debtor. 

This  problem  has  always  concerned 
me.  I  believe  that  garnishments  most 
hurt  those  persons  least  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants, finance  companies,  professional 
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collection  agents,  city  marshals,  proces.s 
servers,  and  other  parasites  who  feed 
off  Che  lifeblood  of  our  workers. 

These  are  the  very  people  who  are 
burdened  with  low  incomes,  who  know 
nothing  of  legal  processes,  and  who.  in 
most  instances,  have  no  one  to  turn  to 
for  help 

I  became  directly  involved  with  this 
problem  when  one  of  my  constituents 
in  Ulster  County.  N  Y  .  quite  Innocently 
aiid  throu^ii  !io  fault  nf  his  own  was 
causht  in  the  squeeze  rollers  of  New 
York  s  gartnshment  mill 

Within  10  short  weeks  this  hardwork- 
ing respectable  citizen  and  hunieowner 
lost  his  spotless  credit  rating  The  mere 
fact  that  an  income  execution  was  filed 
against  him  was  enough  to  make  him 
feel  that  even  after  7  years  of  loyal  and 
faultless  service,  he  would  never  again 
be  promoted 

Imagine  how  he  felt  as  a  law-abiding 
American,  brought  up  to  respect  tlie  law 
and  its  officials,  to  f^nd  that  officials  were 
using  the  law  to  persecute  him  instead 
of  tcf  protect  him. 

In  October  1964.  he  purctyksed  a  fond 
freezer  and  food  plan  from  Natpat  Inc.. 
of  Poughkeepsie  and  Ozone  Park.  N  Y  , 
for  $1,600 

He  regularly  met  his  obligation.';.  In 
July  1967  Food  Financieis — a  collection 
agency  owned  by  the  very  same  men  as 
Natpac — claimed  that  he  owed  it  S90 
and  immediately  threatened  garnish- 
ment 

In  fact,  he  owed  only  $20  which  he 
promptly  mailed  to  settle  the  debt  But 
instead  of  receiving  an  invoice  maiked 
paid  in  full,  Pood  Financiers  informed 
him  he  still  owed  S90.  and  before  he  knew 
what  happened,  it  billed  him  for  an 
additional  $60  in  court  costs. 

Even  'hough  this  man  had  complete 
proot  that  he  had  paid  in  full,  tins 
callous  cutfit  immediately  invoked  New 
York  Stf  tes  garnishment  law  to  collect 
its  nonexistent  debt. 

From  beginning  to  end  the  actions 
taken  by  Natpac.  Food  Financiers,  its  at- 
torney Milt^jn  Kostrotf.  City  Marslial 
Max  Grabel,  and  Process  Server  William 
F.  Niles  show  clearly  that  these  people 
were  not  interested  in  collecting  a  just 
debt,  but  in  victimizing  their  customer — 
whose  only  crime  was  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  deal  with  this  group  of  hu- 
man vultures  in  the  first  place. 

Using  the  Brooklyn  civil  court  as  their 
unwittuit:  acciiuiplice  Food  Financiers 
and  Mr  KostrofT  conjured  up  this  ficti- 
tious debt,  employed  a  process  .sei'ver  and 
a  city  marshal  who  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  perjure  themselves  and  violate  the 
clear,  basic  requirements  of  the  State 
law:  obtained  a  default  judgment  from  a 
court  that  had  no  tuiisdiction  over  their 
customer — but  because  of  impiopei'  pa- 
pers was  le^  to  believe  that  it  had  luris- 
diction;  and  iinpioperly  garnished  his 
waces. 

.\  quick  catalog  of  the  crimes  they 
committed  include  peijury.  fraud,  and 
conspiracy — all  indictable  under  the  New 
York  State  Penal  Code  It  appears  they 
even  used  the  US  mails  illegally  to  get 
their  pound  of  flesh  from  a  helpless  vic- 
tim. 

One  reason  that  these  vultures  were 
able  to  operate  with  such  horrifying  pre- 


cision and  >pft>d  is  that  the  very  court 
officials  charged  with  .seeing  that  the 
laws  are  lastly  and  equitably  .idriuni.s- 
tered  closed  theii'  eyes  and  overlooked 
the  plan  provisions  of  the  law.  From  be- 
ginning ti)  end  no  ludge  ever  questioned 
any  aspect  of  this  obvious  flouting  of 
the  law- 
Time  does  not  pennit  me  to  disclose 
all  the  complex  and  startliiu'  machina- 
tions of  this  ca.se.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  .^hall  shortly  include  m  the  Rec- 
ord the  full  facts  of  this  case.  They  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities 
m  New  York  State,  where  huptiully  steps 
will  be  taken  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  was 
written 

The  parties  in  this  ca.se  are  so  con- 
scious of  their  guilt  tiiat  as  soon  as  my 
office  called  for  an  explanation,  .attor- 
ney Kostrotf  vacated  the  judcnient. 
claiming  all  was  a  teriible  mistake. 

After  learning  the  depths  and  dimen- 
sions of  their  operation  I  doubted  that 
such  a  slick  machine  could  be  estab- 
lished to  garnish  the  wages  of  just  one 
man. 

My  doubts  were  well  foimded.  Fuither 
investigation  shows  that  Mr.  Kostroff 
IS  an  expert  par  excellence  at  liis  racket 
of  bleeding  the  innocent  Twenty-five 
percent  of  all  '^arnishinents  handled  by 
the  Brooklyn  civil  court  come  under  his 
name.  Of  100  collection  cases  handled  by 
this  sworn  uificer  ot  the  court  last  year, 
every  last  one  of  them  started  with  a  de- 
fault judgment — no  delendant  showed 
up  The  logic  of  the  situation  leads  but 
to  one  conclusion.  This  coukt  not  be  i)ure 
coincidence,  the  law  is  beim;  floi*ed. 

.'V-'ain.  time  does  not  permit  mil  dis- 
closure ot  the  many  criminal  deeds  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  New  York's  gar- 
nishment law.  These,  too.  will  shortly 
be  entered  into  the  Record 

Bear  in  miiid  that  the  abuses  I  have 
described  lieie  occurred  m  my  State  of 
New  York  which  now  enjoys  the  pro- 
tection of  a  reasonably  strong  law  We 
can  only  speculate  about  conditions  in 
other  States  in  which  the  unsuspecting 
consumer  does  not  enjoy  even  this  much 
protection 

Therefore.  I  urge  this  body  to  first 
pass  the  Halpern  amendment  and  sec- 
ond to  insist  upon  stern  and  rigid  en- 
forcement of  U  within  each  respective 
State. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  perfect 
law  I  visualize  ultimately  the  passage 
of  a  law  wiiich  will  prohibit  all  garnish- 
ment However,  this  is  a  decisive  and  irti- 
[Xirtant  first  step,  which  deserves  our 
support 

.Mrs.  MINK  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  for  this  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  better  advise  Amer- 
ican buyers  and  consumers  of  their  finan- 
cial obligations  as  they  participate  in  the 
healthy  tjrowth  of  merchandisiii'-;  in  our 
country. 

Certainly,  all  of  us  as  consumers  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  i-ecord  8  past 
years  of  prosperity  in  .America.  Needless 
to  say.  we  have  also  shared  in  this  i^rowth 
of  our  economy  and  our  foal  .should  be 
continued  progress  with  ii. creasing  Ijene- 
rus  for  all  persons.  Un  ortunately.  as 
improvements  in  our  way  of  life  con- 
tinue each  day.  the  complexities  of  an 
urban    society    have    i-eached    a    degree 


where  the  long-observed  principle  of  let 
the  buyer  t)eware  is  no  longer  a  realistic 
statement. 

I  believe,  as  many  others  have  pre\  i- 
ously  stated,  that  the  road  to  a  still 
liighcr  standard  of  livini;  mu.st  include 
some  methods  of  advising  buyers  and 
consumers  of  the  \arious  a.spect.s  of  the;r 
actions  They  must  receive  .some  ijrotec- 
tion  for  the  puichase  they  make  and 
they  must  be  informed  completely  of  the 
linuncial  oblii^ation  they  are  acceptin  ' 
in  requestini:  credit  I  believe  that  HH 
11601  contains  many  features  which  -a  ill 
accomplish  these  goals. 

In  brief,  this  le-;i.slaiion  will  offer  ihi'< 
protection  by — requinnu  merchants  and 
lenders  to  state  cli-aily  and  fully  the  fi- 
nance charge  to  be  unposed :  requiring;  a 
clear  statement  on  the  cash  price  of  i)ur- 
ehases.  less  the  down  payments  and 
trade-ui.  It  must  al.so  disclose  the  finance 
charge:  and  reciuiring  all  time  payment 
plans  to  be  explained  in  open-end  credit 
accounts. 

President  John.son  recognized  the  need 
to  assist  buyers  when  he  told  this  Con- 
gress in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
a  few  weeks  ago  that — 

When  we  .ict  to  adviiiice  the  consximers' 
cause.  I  think  we  help  every  American 

The  Pre.sident  then  reminded  us  that — 
Tlie  -Senate  li;i.s    ilrcncly  p.\s.<;ec1   the  truth- 
in-lendtng  bill. 

We  can  recall  that  he  pleaded  with  i la- 
House  to  "immediately  act"  on  the  .same 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  of  this  type 
has  been  introduced  m  each  Congress 
.since  1958  but  without  final  action.  The 
hesitancy  to  act.  I  believe,  is  due  to  a 
misconceiilion  of  its  purpose  which  is 
simply  to  equip  buyers  and  consumers 
with  better  information  to  u.se  m  making 
purchiuses  It  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
purchaser  to  make  comparisons — there- 
by. I  believe,  increasing;  his  interest  m 
merchandisiny.  It  should  not  place  a 
damper  on  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new- 
products  of  the  home  and  busine.ss. 

Moreover,  this  measure  should  not  be 
Interpreted  as  another  Federal  control  to 
harness  individual  initialue.  It  ;s  not  an 
effort  to  impose  conformity  m  merchan- 
dising. 

I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  1966  m 
support  of  this  Icusialion.  It  was: 

Basic  issues  of  honesty  .ire  involved,  .is  wcU 
as  an  affirmation  ol  the  principle  of  business 
competition  through  a  fair  disclosure  of  wha-„ 
the  consumer  is  getting  tor  his  money.  This 
legislation  is  promulgated  on  very  basic 
American  principles:  the  right  of  the  con- 
sumer to  know  what  he  is  buying  and  '.he 
obligation  of  the  businessman  to  disclose 
what  he  is  selling.  I  believe  that  these  meas- 
ures deserve  the  support  of  all  falr-thinkini,- 
.\inencans. 

President  Johnson's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1964.  on  the  appointment  of  a 
Consumer  Committee  contains  some 
statements  which  are  still  timely.  He 
said  then: 

.America's  economy  centers  on  the  con- 
siu.ier.  The  consumer  buys  in  the  market- 
place nearly  two-thirds  of  our  gross  nation:il 
product-  $380  billion  out  of  an  ompiit  lu' 
$600  billion.  My  special  iissistant  and  the 

new  Consumer  Committee  will  lead  aii  in- 
tensifted  campiign  .  .  to  fight  side  by  fide 
with    enlightened    business    leadership    and 
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consumer  organizations,  against  the  selfish 
minority  who  defraud  and  deceive  consumers, 
charge  vinfalr  prices,  or  engage  In  other  sharp 
practices. 

The  consumer  credit  system  has  lielped 
the  .American  economy  to  grow  and  pros- 
per .  .  .  The  aiitiquatPd  legal  doctrine  -'Let 
the  buyer  beware  "  shouUi  be  superseded  by 
the  doctrine  'Ia^X  the  seller  make  full  di.s- 
.  lo.sure."  I  recommerid  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  lenders  and  extenders  of  credit 
to  disclose  to  borrower.^  in  .idvance  the  actual 
.imount  of  their  cominitment  .md  the  annual 
rate  of  interest  they  will  be  required  to  pay. 

Finally.  I  am  advi.sed  that  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  public  hearings  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  unfolded  shocking 
tales  of  how  consumers  have  paid  as 
much  as  100  percent,  and  in  some  cases 
:;00  percent,  rates  of  interest  for  appli- 
ances and  automobiles. 

Most  oUen,  the  witnesses  told  of  inter- 
cut rates  which  averaged  60  to  70  tjercent. 
Often,  those  rates  includ.d  j-adding  and 
fictitious  fees. 

There  was  also  some  evidrnce  of  a  link 
between  the  underworld  and  the  growing 
loan-shark  racket,  intimating  that  the 
Ijresent  .--ystem  coddles  the  unethical  who 
would  be  (iiiven  out  of  business  by  more 
honest  dealers  if  di.'^closure  legislation  is 
adopted. 

I  join  President  Johnson  in  pleading 
wr.h  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  credit  in  the  United 
States  is  one  nf  the  plunomena  of  our 
economy. 

In  1939.  there  was  only  slightly  more 
than  $7  billion  outstanding  in  consumer 
credit,  while  ill  the  end  of  September 
1967  that  fieure  had  risen  to  more  than 
S95  billion.  Thus,  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
that  consumer  credit  is  growing  at  a 
rate  lar  m  excess  of  the  srowth  rate  of 
our  total  econoniy. 

Unfortunately,  laws  regulating  con- 
suuier  credit  and  safeguarding  those  who 
use  credit  have  lacced  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal urowth  of  consumer  credit.  It 
is.  therefore,  indeed  .^ratifying  that  the 
House  is  now-  presented  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  legislation  that  w-ill  have 
the  overall  effect  of  assisting  everyone 
who  must  use  consumer  credit.  For  this 
reason  and  many  more,  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  11601.  including  the  provisions 
removin:.;  the  SIO  credit  charge  and  the 
revolving  credit  charge  exemptions  from 
the  bill.  Since  the  use  of  consmner  credit 
is  so  widespread,  we  would  be  remiss  if 
we  did  not  pass  legislation  that  deals 
fully  and  equitably  with  the  problems 
surrounding  the  use  of  consumer  credit. 
In  too  many  cases,  legislation  has  been 
passed  granting  exemptions,  only  to  find 
out  at  a  later  time  that  the  exemptions 
virtu.'5lly  nullify  the  total  effect  of  the 
legislation.  No  discussion  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  complete  w-ithout  pointing 
out  the  outstanding  work  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'  Mr.  MiNisii]  has  performed,  not  only  in 
this  biflljut  in  the  whole  area  of  credit 
c:ctension. 

.As  a  member  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  which  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  MinishI  was 
a  vigorous  and  strong  campaigner  for 


meaningful  legislation.  He  voted  against 
every  attempt  to  weaken  the  bill  and 
fought  equally  hard  for  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  legislation. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  the  stentleman 
from  Nevv-  Jersey  I  Mr.  MinishI  headed 
a  special  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
pi-oblems  of  .si-rvicemen  wlren  they  at- 
tempted to  obtain  credit  or  to  borrow 
money.  It  was  due,  in  u  fieat  part,  lo  the 
efforts  of  the  trentlcir.an  from  New-  Jer- 
sey that  the  Department  of  Defense  sub- 
sequently issued  its  ow-n  truth-in-lending 
directive  designed  to  protect  servicemen 
from  sharp  practiCv-^  credit  extenders.  I 
iirrsoually  feel  that  tlie  :,ci5tliiii;i;i  Horn 
New  Jersey's  work  as  chaiinian  of  that 
special  subcommittee  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  madi-  by  a  Mem- 
ber during  the  89th  Congress.  It  would 
have  been  ea.sy  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  to  have  rested  on  the  laurels 
achieved  during  the  89th  Congre.ss.  but 
instead.  lir>  lias  thrown  his  full  voipht 
and  talents  into  the  fight  for  a  'trong 
tnith-in-lending  bill. 

The  people  of  his  district,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  country  can  be 
thankful  that  Congressman  Minish  is 
in  their  corner. 

Mr.  HELST03KI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  be- 
cause industry  and  b'asiness  will  not  I30- 
lice  themselves  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  it  becomes  necessary  that  Con- 
gress undertake  to  furnish  the  jirotection 
of  public  interest  in  seveir.l  fields. 

Recent  actions  of  the  Conpre.'^s  in- 
cluded the  truth  in  paekagine  legislation 
and  the  Higlrivay  Safe  ty  Act,  Under  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation  we  have  accom- 
plished what  industi-j-  neglected  to  do  for 
many  ye.^rs.  We  have  provided  for  uni- 
form packaging  and  labeling  of  goods 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  We  have 
provided  for  additional  .'^afety  features 
in  our  ;not:)r  vehicles.  Now-,  because  bu.-^i- 
ness  v.-ouid  not  take  action  to  provide  for 
uniform  disclosure  of  credit  costs,  Con- 
f-ress  ha-s  today  undertaken  the  task  of 
legislating  into  law  a  bill  which  would 
reeuirc  the  truthful  disclosure  of  hiterest 
rates  and  credit  costs  to  the  ^reneral  pub- 
lic on  their  credit  buying. 

The  objective  of  this  iruth-in-londin:: 
legislation  is  to  i^rovide  consumers  of 
products,  bought  mider  time  pa.vments, 
some  relevant  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  these  inirchases.  Tliere  is  much  mis- 
leading advertising  in  the  interest  rates 
being  levied  on  loans  or  purchases.  An 
advertised  rate  of  4  jjcrcent  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  actual  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  a  loan,  for  example  a  loan  in 
the  amount  of  $550.  repayable  in  $50  in- 
stallments over  a  period  of  1  year  will 
add  up  to  17  percent  as  the  true  interest 
rate.  However,  that  information  is  not 
communicated  to  the  borrower  by  the 
lender.  And  it  .should  be  so  communi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  this  's  a  far-reaching 
bill,  it  cotild  rightfully  be  called  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  .American  consiuner.  It  is 
a  culmination  of  7  years  of  hard  work  of 
Congress  to  enact  such  legislation,  and 
we  should  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  in  pioneer- 
ing this  fl::ht  to  adopt  an  effective  truth- 
in-lending  bill.  But  the  fisht  is  not  yet 
over,  as  there  are  several  obvious  and 


glaring  loopholes  in  this  legislation.  I 
liope  that  the.se  will  be  closed  and  shall 
support  any  amendment  which  will  close 
these  loopholes, 

I  .support  H.R.  11601  and  am  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  this  legislation  through  my 
own  bill.  H.R.  12063,  which  strives  to 
attiiin  the  same  objective  as  that  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  under  debate  at 
present. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  this 
legislation  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
df-tinouLshed  chairwoman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mi.s.souri  iMrs,  Sm.LivANl 
ai:;d  other  members  of  the  committee, 
for  tb.eir  hard  labors  and  the  long  hours 
that  they  si:cnt  !o  develop  this  meanine- 
ful  legislation.  They  deserve  the  hiLhe.-t 
praise  and  my  heartiest  commendation 
1.1  brinumg  out  the  most  eil'ective  bUl 
Ijo.isible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  purpose  lie- 
hind  this  lei'islation  is  to  a.s.sure  the  buy- 
ing public  of  eleai  ly  understandable  and 
readily  comparable  information  on  the 
various  types  of  consumer  credit  pro- 
posals so  that  the  consumer  can  be;t 
decide  which  offer  is  best  in  the  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  his  ability  to 
obtain  a  better  "buy"  through  some  other 
means. 

Buyers  and  borrowers  must  liave  the 
fulle.'it  knowled;.;e  of  what  they  are  pay- 
ing in  terms  of  interest  on  their  out- 
;tandin4  indebtedness  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  protect  their  rights  by  leg- 
islation, we  have  the  vehicle  lo  do  .so  m 
the  present  bill. 

The  legislation  iirovides  ilif  consumer 
with  protection  tigainst  mi.sieading  ad- 
vertising of  credit  charges  and  rates. 
This  is  the  form  of  protection  which  is 
ob.iously  needed  and  this  day  is  our  op- 
j'ortunity  to  ."^erve  our  American  cuii- 
.sumer  to  our  fullest  cai-acity, 

Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  in  :ny  minu 
that  the  votes  that  arc  ca.-^t  on  tliis  meas- 
ure '.ill  be  carefully  .scrutinized  by  our 
constituents  as  to  whether  tliey  are  cast 
in  favor  of  the  con.^umer  or  the  money- 
lender, 

Mr,  Ch.xirman,  I  ur^e  the  adoption  of 
strengthening  amendments  and  eventual 
pa.s.'iage  of  the  Con.-urner  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act, 

Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Ma,ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
H.R.  11601.  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act.  This  is  a  fine  bill— necessary  to 
nrotect  the  consum.er  by  requiring  full 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
finance  charges  in  credit  transactions  or 
in  offers  to  extend  credit  by  establish- 
ing maximum  rates  of  finance  chaices  in 
credit  tran.s.actions:  by  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  issue  regulations  dealing 
'>vilh  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  in  commodity  futures 
contracts  affecting  consumer  prices;  by 
establishing  raachmery  for  the  use  dur- 
ing national  emergency  of  temporary 
controls  over  credit  to  prevent  infla- 
tionary spirals:  by  prohibiting  the  gar- 
nishment of  wages:  by  creating  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  need  for  further  regulation  of  the 
consumer  finance  industrj- ;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  think  this  biU  is  a  tribute  to  the 
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fine  work  of  the  distin«ulshed  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  It  reflects 
the  concern  of  the  nu-mtwrs  of  the  com- 
mittee who  worked  diliKently  to  produce 
this  bill  I  believe  it  also  reflects  the 
foresight  and  dedication  of  our  former 
colleague  Paul  Douglas,  who  8  years  ago 
began  the  fight  for  tnith  in  lending 

The  popular  name  for  this  legislation. 
Truth  In  Lending"  is.  I  believe,  appro- 
priate   The  bill  calls  for  disclosure,  for 
truth,   in   credit   transactions,   and  sets 
maximum  rates  for  tinance  charges 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  any  good  reason 
for  opposition  to  this  bill  We  merely 
want  the  truth  and  the  prevention  of 
usury  We  have  .ill  -;een  the  paper  today 
The  Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
reattbTTied  what  we  have  known  and 
what  we  are  ti-ying  to  end  The  poor  pay 
more  Those  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  cash  and  must  turn  to  credit,  end 
up  paying  mure  for  their  goods,  much 
more 

An  excellent  article  in  this  past  Sun- 
day s  New  York  Times  magazine  section 
pointed  out  that  those  people  who  need 
cash  In  a  hurry  end  up  paying  unbeliev- 
ably high  interest — or  are  forced  to  re- 
pay their  debts  with  dishonor  crime, 
or   their  lives, 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  mtolerable  We 
seek  today  with  this  bill  to  begin  to  put 
an  end  to  exorbitant  and  usurious  rates 
of  interest  And  we  must  remember  that 
it  IS  not  only  the  criminal  loan  .sharks 
who  charge  these  rates,  but  also  some 
legal  businesses  that  hide  their  high  in- 
terest rates  under  temis  per  month  "  or 
"pennies  per  day  '  We  are  only  asking 
that  the  consumer,  the  citizen,  be  allowed 
to  know  what  he  must  pay  for  credit  fi- 
nancing, that  he  be  able  to  compare  fi- 
nancing plans  and  choose  what  is  best 
for  him. 

In  this  regard  I  fully  support  Congress- 
woman  Sf  LLiVAN  s  amendments  to  the 
bill,  to  eliminate  the  exemptions  to  an- 
nual rate  disclosures  The  gentlewoman 
and  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  have  explained  why  and  how 
these  exemptions  can  lead  to  abuses  and 
circumventions  of  the  law 

We  do  not  want  to  pass  legislation  that 
Includes  exemptions  which  enable  un- 
scrupulous businessmen  to  avoid  and  ig- 
nore the  effects  of  this  legislation. 

And  we  are  talking  iibout  unscrupulous 
businessmen  The  support  for  this  legis- 
lation from  the  business  community 
shows  that  honest  businessmen  have  no 
qualms  about  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation We  are  askmg  for  truth,  for  fair- 
ness, and  this  does  the  honest  man  no 
harm, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  m>'  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  to  exclude 
the  exemptions  m  the  committee  bill 

We  mean  to  protect  the  consumer  Let 
us  do  that  fully 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Chairman.  I  plan 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  that 
most  Members  will  do  the  same  The  bill 
has  been  accuiately  described  by  its 
pnncipal  author,  the  lady  from  Missouri 
I  Mrs,  Sullivan)  as  the  most  important 


piece  of  consumer  legislation  in  years 
Every  citizen  of  this  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mrs  Sullivan  for  her 
patience  and  hard  work  in  moving  this 
vital  legislation  through  her  subcom- 
mittee, through  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and.  I  hope  before 
the  afternoon  is  over,  through  the  House 

It  IS  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
every  American  will,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, be  affected  by  passage  of  this  bill 
Credit,  whether  lor  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  governmental  units,  is  an  in- 
tegral and  expanding  part  of  the  U  S, 
economy  Interest  payments  are  made,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  pointed 
out  Tuesday,  on  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  Of  this  total,  he  said,  interest 
IS  being  paid  on  .some  596  billion  m  con- 
sumer credit  alone  And.  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  consumer  credit  has 
grown  at  a  rale  4'.-  times  greater  than 
the  growth  rate  of  the  American  econ- 
omy 

In  view  of  these  staggering  figures. 
congressional  passage  of  a  measure  to 
protect  the  consumer  by  telling  him 
exactly  what  Interest  he  is  paying  is 
many  years  overdue  This  afternoon  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  up  for 
those  lost  years  An  accolade  al.so  is  de- 
served by  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
of  Illinois,  who  first  introduced  a  truth- 
in-lending  bill 

However,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  was  a  pale  echo  of  the  strong 
legislation  that  is  urgently  needed  The 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  Mrs  Sullivan's  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  .Affairs  are  to  be  commended 
for  putting  teeth  into  the  relatively 
toothless  bill  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  growth  of  credit  in  the  United 
States  has  been  accompanied,  as  many  a 
bankrupt  .American  ran  testify,  by  the 
tragic  corollary  growth  of  dishonest,  un- 
scrupulous, and  immoral  practices  by  a 
small  mmority  of  lenders  Usurious  Inter- 
est rates  prey  on  unsuspecting  and  unin- 
formed citizens  who.se  lives  often  are 
ruined  by  the  overwhelming  burden  of 
unnecessary  debts  This  bill  would  be  a 
major  deterrent  to  loan  abuses  because 
It  would  remove  the  shield  of  secrecy  and 
misinformation  behind  which  they  now 
occur  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
create  no  problems  for  the  majority  of 
legitimate  lenders  who  have  nothing  to 
hide 

As  other  speakers  have  urged.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments should  be  opposed:  one  to  exempt 
revolving  credit  in  the  meaMire  and  the 
other  to  exempt  credit  charges  of  SIO  or 
less  Defeat  of  the  first  would  protect  the 
consumer  fr(,)m  being  misled  by  the  high 
interest  rates  charged  on  revolving 
charge  accounti;  by  department  stores 
and  would  eliminate  the  discrimination 
in  the  present  bill  against  merchants  and 
businessmen  who  do  not  offer  revolving 
credit  Defeat  of  the  .second  would  pro- 
tect the  small  borrowers,  many  of  them 
poor  people,  who  make  loans  under  SlOO 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  bill  before  us 
has  the  widespread  support  of  the  busi- 
ness ccmmunity.  and  very  little  opposi- 
tion. This  was  not  the  case  a  few  years 
ago    Every  Member  has.  I  am  sure,  re- 


ceived considerable  mall  on  this  bill  One 
appliance  dealer  from  my  district  of 
Minneapolis  had  this  to  say  about  re- 
volving credit : 

This  revolving  rrodlt  montlilv  rate  fe.TtiirP 
detltiltely  fuvors  llie  liirge  chiiin.s  .md  depart - 
nient  stores  <incl  weighs  unfiilrly  im  Uie 
small  retiiUer  If  Hie  tiluut  retailers  who  use 
TevoUlng  ■  cnn  qimte  monthly  rates-  then 
any  retailer  should  be  .lUowed  lo  do  the  same. 
roi;;irdles.s  of  the  i^ontrnct  form 

The  bill,  Mr  Chairman,  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  people  In  a 
questionnaire  to  my  district  last  fall,  by 
far  the  highest  approval — more  than  90 
percent — was  for  truth  in  lending  Tliere 
IS  no  good  rea.son  why  the  bill  should  not 
be  pa.s.sed  There  is  every  rea.son  why  it 
should 

Mr  MORHIS  of  New  Mexico  Mr 
Chan  man.  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  debate 
on  this  i.ssue.  not  only  here  this  afternofin 
but  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoii.se  on  prcvi- 
oiLs  occasions  and  in  the  press  All  of  us 
have  been  subjected  to  letters,  telegrams, 
memos,  and  so  lOith.  from  a  number  ol 
sources  urging  action  this  way  and  that 
I  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  one  point 
which  to  me  is  a  crucial  one.  and  which 
brings  the  whole  revolving  credit  ques- 
tion into  fociLs  This  IS  the  mathematical 
question  which  has  been  spoken  of  .so  fre- 
quently— is  the  charge  of  I'j  percent 
which  IS  made  each  month  by  the  depait- 
ment  stores  really  an  annual  late  of  18 
liercent?  If  it  is.  then  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mi.s.sourl  iMrs,  SuimvanI  is  cor- 
rect and  the,se  charges  should  be  i  eixirted 
on  an  annual  basis.  If  it  is  lutt,  then  the 
stores  are  correct  m  complaining  that 
Congress  would  force  them  to  lie  m  the 
name  ol  "truth  in  lending."  adopted  by 
Mrs   Sullivan's  amendment 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  sxilnt  to 
resolve,  mathematics  being  about  as  ex- 
act a  science  as  we  have  available  to  us. 
But  the  old  cliche  that  •figures  don't  lie, 
but  sometimes  liars  figure."  .seems  to  en- 
ter the  picture  here,  because  both  .sides 
present  us  with  carefully  worked  out 
mathematical  charts  to  iirove  either  that 
the  charge  is  18  percent  or  that  it  is  not. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jo- 
.seph  Barr  iiut  his  finger  on  the  trouble 
when  he  te.-tifted  at  the  hearings  before 
the  sufcK-ommittee  Both  sides,  lie  indi- 
cated, were  imiit  in  their  arithmetic.  The 
difference  is  that  the  retailers  assume 
that  the  credit  is  extended  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  while  Mrs  Sullivan  and  Mr 
Barr  assume  that  the  credit  is  not  ex- 
tended until  the  first  billing  date. 

This,  then  is  the  criLx  of  the  inoblem 
When  is  the  credit  extended?  If  we  de- 
cide that  it  IS  at  the  time  of  the  purcha.-e. 
we  must  agree  with  the  majority  of  our 
committee  and  adopt  the  amendment 
they  recommended  If  it  begins  at  .some 
other  time,  we  .should  go  along  with  Mrs. 

SUI I  IVAN, 

Retailers  insLsi  that  the  credit  is  ex- 
tended at  the  time  of  the  sale  because 
when  a  customer  walks  from  the  store 
with  goods  for  which  she  has  not  paid, 
they  have  no  option  but  to  call  that 
tran.saction  a  credit  .sale  in  their  book- 
keeping Certainly  it  is  not  a  cash  sale, 
since  they  have  mven  up  the  goods  but 
received  no  payment.  If  we  agree  with 
Mrs  Sullivan  that  it  is  not  a  credit  sale 
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until  a  charge  for  the  credit  has  been 
levied  we  arc  faced  with  the  question, 
"what  kind  of  .sale  is  it?  It  is  not  ca.sh, 
it  is  not  credit— can  we  create  .some  new- 
category  of  traiLsaction  unknown  before 

now  ? 

There  is  another  way  we  can  approach 
this  question,  ba.sed  on  the  considera- 
tions urged  upon  us  here  in  this  debate. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  "equal  treat- 
ment." and  "everyone  inu.st  have  the 
^ame  .set  of  rules,  without  .special  exemp- 
tions." I  would  like  to  apply  that  general 
wmciple  to  the  .specific  point  I  have 
rai.sed.  When  is  credit  considered  to  have 
lieen  extended  in  other  types  of  credit 
;irograms?  At  the  lime  of  sale,  or  some 
..ther  lime^ 

All    of    us    familiar   with    savings    ac- 
counts know  that,  while  we  may  not  get 
any  interest  unle.ss  we  leave  ttie  money 
•n  the  bank  for  the  iiitire  .specified  time, 
V  hen  the  interest  is  added  it  is  figured 
•rom   the   time   of   depo.sit.   On  Govern- 
'uent    txinds.    the   interest    is   computed 
Horn  the  dale  of  piirchasr.  On  install- 
■nent  loans,  the  interest  charges  arc  fig- 
ured from  the  date  the  loan  is  made.  And 
,so  on.  In  short,  if  we  are  to  give  the  re- 
tailers the  "equal  treatment"  that  Mrs. 
Sullivan  and  others  insist  is  so  impor- 
tant, we  must  concede  them  their  most 
telling  point,  which  is  that  the  credit  is 
con.siderecl  to  have  been  extended  on  the 
dat.   the  credit  .sale  is  made.  And  once 
we  concede  that  i>oint.  which  I  feel  we 
must    then  we  nni.-l  accept  their  arith- 
metic which   tells   us  una.ssailably   that 
the   1' ■-percent  charge  made  on  a  re- 
volving"^ credit   monthly  statement  does 
not  produce  an  effective  rale  of  18  per- 
cent. That  beinu  the  case,  what  good  are 
we  doing  for  the  consumer — the  source 
nf  our  ultimate  cor.cern— if  we  require 
the  department  .stores  to  tell  her  some- 
ttiing  which  simply  is  not  true? 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  the 
consumer  is  the  one  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about.  We  want  to  treat  all  sellers 
and  lenders  alike,  but  it  is  the  consumer 
we  want  to  take  core  of.  .-Xnd  if  in  our 
eagerness  to  ^'et  every  part  of  the  busi- 
ness community  into  .some  .sort  of  theo- 
retical equal  pattern  we  end  up  telling 
the   consumer  .something   which   is  not 
true,  wo  have  missed  'lie  point.  I  fear 
that  that  is  what  we  would  be  doing  if 
we  upset  the  committee  amendments  on 
the  .subject  of  revolving  credit.  I  think  it 
is  instructive  to  note  that  although  Mrs. 
Sullivan   is   the  chairman  of  her  sub- 
committee, with  all  the  power  and  infiu- 
tncc  that  ix)sition  commands,  she  was 
unable  to  convince  a  majority  of  her  .sub- 
cnmmittee  of  the  soundness  of  her  posi- 
tion. The  gentleman   from  Texas    I  Mr. 
P.\TMANl.  the  respected  chairman  of  the 
full    committee,    agreed    with    her    and 
threw  his  considerable  prestige  and  in- 
fluence on  her  side  of  the  controversy, 
but  again  could  not  convince  a  majority 
..f  the  members  of  the  full  committee  of 
the  .soimdncss  of  that  position.  We  all 
i-.now  what  the  Senate  did.  I  sugeest  that 
we  here  in  the  whole  House  liave  liad  less 
of  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion than  the  committee  did.  We  should, 
m  this  instance,  respect  the  expert  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  our  committee.  I 
plan  to  support  the  committee  amend- 


ments and  urge  all  other  Members  of 
the  House  to  do  the  same.  I  assure  Mrs. 
Sullivan  and  Mr.  Patman  that  this  does 
not  indicate  any  lessening  of  my  personal 
respect  for  them  and  their  abilities,  but 
that  I  feel  that  in  this  situation  ihey 
have  not  successfully  made  their  case, 
either  in  committee  or  here  on  the  floor. 
However,  I  do  congratulate  them  both  on 
their  efforts  to  produce  a  meaningful  bill, 
which  I  plan  to  support  on  final  passage. 
In  .spite  of  my  disagreement  with  them 
on  this  point,  I  continue  to  hold  them 
both  in  high  regard,  as  I  am  sure  they 
both  understand.  ,     . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  legislation 
before  us  concerning  consumer  credit. 

In  recent  years  I  have  \iewed  with 
alarm  the  increasing  number  of  personal 
bankruptcies  and  the  tragically  Ircquent 
occurrence  of  family  fin.uicial  di.saster. 
For  the  most  part,  both  have  resulted 
from  the  unwise  use  of  credit. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  proposed 
legislation  we  are  now  considering  will 
not  iM-cvent  such  events  from  occurring, 
and  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  credit  to  our  economy.  I  do  not 
a.sk  the  lightened  regulation  of  credit, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  general  public 
needs  to  protect  itself  against  the  pitfalls 
of  overborrowing  and  overextension, 

Overindcbtcdne.ss  is  a  cruel  and  f  ri:jht- 
cning  thing  that  compounds  itself  with 
such  ca.se  that  a  victim  io  ensnared  often 
"sinks"  before  he  is  aware  of  the  crucial 
need  lo  "swim, " 

It  is  lo  this  "awareness"  or  this  need 
for  awareness  that  this  legislation  ad- 
dre.s.ses  itself.  If  a  prospective  creditor  is 
made  clearly  aware  of  the  cost  of  the 
debt  he  is  about  lo  undertake,  he  is  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  whether  or  not  lie  can 
afford  such  an  undertaking. 

The  language  of  credit  in  .some  fields 
has  become  so  vague  and  at  the  rame 
time  so  reassuring  that  it  is  no  small 
wonder  that  debt  is  at  an  alllime  high, 
coincident  to  the  fact  that  rates  of  in- 
terest are  approachin.g  an  alllime  hieh. 
It  is  time  that  the  alarm  be  sounded. 
It  is  lime  that  businesses  alert  their  cus- 
tomers to  credit  costs.  It  is  time  for  the 
consumer  to  become  aware  of  these  costs. 
At  the  same  time,  legitimate  business  in- 
terests should  not  fear  or  lament  the  loss 
of  revenues  resulting  from  full  and  lion- 
est  disclosure.  . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee supports  consumer  credit  protec- 
tion legislation. 

Today,  consumer  credit  totals  more 
than  $95  billion.  Of  this  amount.  $76 
billion  is  represented  by  installment 
credit.  Over  $31  billion  is  in  automobile 
paper.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
estimated  that  as  of  September  1967, 
revolving  credit  reached  65.3  billion.  The 
American  consumer  is  I'aying  approxi- 
mately S13  billion  a  year  in  interest  and 
service  charges. 

The  American  consumer  must  have  the 
information  that  is  required  to  under- 
stand and  compare  the  va.st  number  of 
credit  plans  that  are  now  available.  Full 
disclosure  of  credit  charges,  add-ons.  lees 
and  service  charges  would  permit  the 
consumer  to  compare  and  decide  for  him- 
self  the  reasonableness  of   the   overall 


charge  and  to  determine  the  imyment 
method  best  suited  to  his  particular  fi- 
nancial situation. 

As  reported  from  commillee,  H.R. 
IIGOI  does  not  meet  the  problem  of  loan 
sliarkinu  w  hich  preys  so  heavily  mion  ihe 
poiir  A  RcDublican  amendment  will  be 
offered  that  will  make  it  a  violation  of 
Federal  law  lor  anyone  encai-.cd  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  lend  money  at  rates 
of  interest  held  lo  be  illecal  under  the 
statute  of  the  Stfite  in  wliieh  ihe  trans- 
action takes  ijlacc,  Thi.s  vill  permit  Fed- 
eral law  entorcemem  to  lissi.s;  the  Stales 
in  ridding  our  country  ol  loan  sharking 
and  in  denyiiv-;  to  organized  cnmo  one  of 
its  ))rincipal  .sources  of  revenue. 

This  amendment  and  the  consumer 
credit  jirotection  leai.slation  merits  the 
broadest  iwssible  support.  We  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr  GALLAGHER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  .support  H,H,  11601  in  its 
expanded  form.  The  spirit  ol  the  bill  re- 
quires that  we  p.iss  the  amendments  on 
revohinp  credit  and  do  not  allow  annual 
interest  cliarges  under  610  to  escape  full 
disclosure. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  wish 
to   pav   tribute   to   the   Honorable   Paul 
Douglas,  the  former  Senator   from  Illi- 
nois.  Con.sumer  protection   was   a  con- 
suming  interest   with   Senator   Douglas 
and   we  have  an  opi>ortunity   today  to 
erect  a  li\ing  monument  lo  his  coura- 
geous flight.  When  Senator  Douglas  first 
introduced    a    truth    in   lending   bill    in 
1959   It  mav  verv  well  have  been  that  lie 
was  before  his  time.  Bui  the  American 
process   of   political    education    through 
lively  debate  centered  around  iiropo.sed 
legislation  has  made  the  time  lor  Sena- 
tor DoUQlas'  fore.si-ht  come  to  fruition. 
For  vears  he  and  a  few  other.',  waged  a 
lonely  figlit:  we  can  now  all  .share  with 
him  his  \  ictory. 

H.R.  11601  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee is  a  good  bill,  a  necessary  bill,  a  bill 
which  responds  positively  to  a  problem 
which  has  grown  to  overwhflming  pro- 
portions in  our  credit  oriented  society. 
Of   i)aiticular   interest  to   me   in   the 
commiltee    mea.surc     is    the    provision 
which     restricts     the     garnishment     of 
wages  for  failure  to  meet  the  terms  of  a 
credit    transaction.    'Hiis    limitation    of 
t>ie  amount  of  a  man's  .-^.ilary  which  can 
be   garni.,hcd   is  an   important   step   in 
establishing  and  continuing  a  sen.se  of 
stabilitv    in    the    marketplace    and    will 
relieve  an  oppressive  burden  irom  a  man 
who  Is  m  financial  difficulty.  I  slroiv:ly 
suspect    that   this    provision   will    prove 
bcn<-ficial  for  merchants  al.so,  for  they 
will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  receive 
tlie   full   yum  owed   to   them   while   not 
totally  alienating  someone  v.ii:^  will  un- 
doutatedlv    return    to    the    mRrKetplacc. 
This  iiumanitarian  i^rovision  rr-cG:^niz.es 
that  men  who  get  into  finnnci.-.l  difficuliy 
are  very   seldom   irresponsible,  but   are 
men  who  merely  wish  to  en.ioy  the  fruits 
of  our  unprecedented  prosperity  botore 
they  can  fully  shoulder  the  obligations, 
Tliis  provision  will  ^  ive  a  man  a  chance 
to  .solidifv  his  fiscal  position  in  an  or- 
derlv  and  dignified  manner,  v^•ithoul  sub- 
mitting   to    the    degrading    process    of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  otlier  provisions  oi 
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the  committer  bill  are  by  and  large. 
forthneht  and  intelligent  measures  I 
am  proud  '.<>  ass<x"uito  mvself  with  those 
who  have  found  flit-  isatience  and  wisdom 
to  bnnR  tnith  in  lendinK  into  such  a 
cohesive  and  compr>'heri>ave  leuislatlve 
paclcai?e 

But.  as  sood  as  this  bill  is.  as  useful 
and  valuable  as  the  committee  bill  is. 
there  is  more  that  must  be  done  The  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
I  Mrs.  Sullivan  I  has  clearly  called  upon 
us  to  extend  in  a  most  logical  manner  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  the  same  course 

The  first  of  these  amendments  will 
require  that  interest  charges  of  under 
SIO  a  year  must  be  specified  as  to  the 
rate  of  interest  The  ^econd  will  require 
that  all  retail  credit  plans,  regardless  of 
their  type  or  form,  mu.st  disclose  the 
yearly  rate  of  interest 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  thase 
who  charge  a  small  purchase  on  a.  short 
contract  are  !ust  as  entitled  to  full  dis- 
closure of  their  yearly  interest  as  are 
those  who  b<3rrow  a  larce  amount  over 
a  lon«er  peiiod  of  time  The  oven\IU'lm- 
ini{  truth  in  our  society  that  even-'one 
must  receive  equal  protection  under  law 
demands  that  the  ncht  of  knowing  in- 
terest rates  will  be  extended  to  everyone 
who  buys  on  credit  I  regard  the  passaee 
of  'Ills  amendment  as  ctucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  tiie  bill. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  'growth  of  revolv- 
ing credit  plans  presents  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  pai>saL;e  of  the  second 
of  these  amendment.s.  In  1960.  2  percent 
of  all  con.sumer  credit  was  of  this  kind; 
in  1967.  5  percent:  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1970,  fully  half  of  all  credit 
sales  '.viU  be  made  under  this  system.  It 
is  difficult  to  predict  how  much  further 
this  type  of  credit  sale  will  rise  if  the 
Coni:res;  refuses  to  reqiure  full  disclo- 
sure of  yearly  interest  rales. 

It  has  been  said,  with  .some  pinni.  that 
this  typ-e  of  credit  should  be  excluded 
because  of  the  grace  i^riod  before  credit 
chan:;es  beuins  and  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pay  o!?  the  full  outstanding 
amount  in  a  verv  short  time,  thus  elimi- 
natmii  a  full  year's  interest.  However.  I 
do  not  think  these  art'iunents.  as  per- 
suasive as  they  may  appear,  are  sufficient 
reasons  to  exempt  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts from  full  disclosure. 

One  and  one-half  percent  per  month 
sounds  a  lot  more  attractive  than  18  per- 
cent a  year.  In  order  for  the  consumer  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  different  credit  pro- 
posals by  competing  stores,  he  must  be 
able  to  know  the  rate  of  interest  he  is 
expected  to  pay  on  a  yearly  basis.  If  this 
provision  IS  not  added  to  the  bill,  we  will 
create  a  privileged  class  of  lender,  pe- 
nahze  smaller  merchants,  and  prevent  a 
borrower  from  realistically  comparing 
one  credit  plan  with  another. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  that  H  R.  11601 
represents  a  si^mficani  breakthrough  in 
consumer  protection.  Its  provisions  will 
be  strengthened  by  the  additions  being 
proposed  by  the  very  able  Congress- 
uoman.  Mrs.  Slllivan.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  unjust  ex- 
emptions provided  in  the  committee  bill 
and  to  back  her  amendments 

Mr  P.'XT^L^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordin'::ly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee  havin-;  had  undrT  considera- 
tion the  bill  'H.R.  llfiOl'  to  safeguard 
the  con.<-umer  In  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  credit  by  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
finance  charges  in  credit  transactions  or 
in  ofTeis  to  extend  credit,  by  establishing 
maximum  rates  of  finance  charges  in 
credit  transactions,  by  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  issue  regulations  deal- 
ing with  the  excessive  use  of  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  in  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  atTiclln-:  consumer 
prices:  by  establishing  machinery  for 
the  use  during  jjeriods  of  national  emer- 
gency of  temporar>'  controls  over  credit 
to  i)rcvent  inflationary  spiral.>;  by  pro- 
hibiting the  garnishment  of  wages:  by 
creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther regulation  of  the  consumer  finance 
industry:  and  for  other  purpo'^es,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


MAJOR    STEPS    .\i;K    r^EEDED    NOW 
TO  CURB  CRIME  NEXT  SUMMER 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
moiLs  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  i)omt  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
dui-mg  the  past  year  I  have  spoken  out 
on  the  essentiality  of  curbing  crime  and 
putting'  an  end  to  violence  in  the  .-streets 
in  the  United  states.  I  am  convinced 
from  my  own  contacts  with  the  people 
i»i  niv  district  that  no  Kssue  is  of  greater 
importance  to  them.  The  spontaneous 
and  prolon;;ed  applause  from  Congress 
which  greeted  the  President's  comment 
on  this  subject  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
mcssa.ge  adds  credence  to  my  belief  that 
crime  and  \1olencc  in  the  streets  will  be 
a  top  issue  m  this  year's  election.  Cer- 
tainly the  need  for  dealing  now  with  this 
problem  is  high  in  the  thouijhts  of  the 
ix'ople. 

The   President   said: 

We  .It  cvcrv  level  of  government  in  rtus 
n.itl.jn  know  thut  the  American  people  have 
h.nd  enough  ol  rising  crime  ancl  lawlessness. 

I  am  concerned — quite  concerned — 
that  the  President  has  not  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  prepared  to  co  all  the  way  in 
his  war  on  crime  The  specific  measures 
which  he  requested  for  dealing  with  this 
problem  are  an  increase  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  million  dollars  in  his  'safe 
streets  "  bill  to  assist  the  States  and  lo- 
calities in  Improving  their  police  work, 
and  the  addition  of  100  FBI  agents  to 
help  strike  at  organized  crime.  This 
is  a  small  stait  for  such  a  big  prob- 
lem. It  bypasses  the  immediate  need  to 
take  broad  steps  to  control  crime  and 
to  eliminate  violence  in  the  streets.  The 
situation  requires  a  realistic  and  thor- 


A. 


ougheolng  approach  which  faces  \ip  to 
the  entire  problem  now. 

There  are  measures  before  Concnss 
ulilch  are  needed  in  this  fight  One.  to 
deal  with  agitators  \k  Ikt  cross  State  lines, 
ha'^  passed  the  House  b.it  nut  the  Senate 
Others  .ue  bogged  down  m  committee 
Adiiunist ration  .support  could  pry  them 
loose  Nivertlieless.  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  ate  laws-  Federal 
or  Slate — on  the  statute  books  now  to 
deal  with  nearly  every  law-enforcement 
problem  which  confnjnls  us.  Th^'  real 
difficulty  IS  m  .srcuring  adequate  law  en- 
forcement and  obtaining  punishment  for 
the  criminals.  In  this,  example  is  the 
best  precept.  We  caimot  disregard  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Its  Department  of  Justice,  ha.s 
failed  to  prosecute  a  single  one  of  the 
consjurators  who  were  responsible  for 
last  summer's  violence  and  there  is  little 
to  indicate  a  change  in  attitude  m  this 
Department. 

Avoiding  a  repetition  of  last  summer's 
rioting  and  the  accompanying  rise  m 
crime  IS  a  matter  of  greatest  imix)rtance. 
A  second  lailure  to  face  up  to  insurrec- 
tion can  mean  Amf  ilea  is  lo<iking  death 
in  the  face.  It  should  be  made  \ery  clear 
now  that  this  situation  will  not  be  tol- 
erated aiiain.  To  insure  this,  strong  and 
immediate  preparation  is  es.sential.  In 
this,  the  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
vide an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion Ma.ior  steps  arc  needed  now  lo  curb 
crime  next  summer 
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THE  CALLUP  OF  AIR  RE.'^^ERVES 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiTss  the  Hou.se 
for  I  minute  ,uid  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPE.XKBTl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
pirating  of  the  ship  Pueblo  is  indeed  a 
most  humiliating  matter  for  our  Nation. 
the  President's  callup  of  Air  Reserves  in 
response  to  it  .should  be  put  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

This  callup  really  lias  very  little  to 
do  with  the  Pueblo  incident,  except  for 
the  fact  we  had  nothing  lo  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Pueblo  in  time  in  the  area 
when  she  was  in  distress.  The  real  rea- 
son behind  the  callup  is  our  tremendous 
loss  of  planes  and  i^ilots  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  now  used  the 
Pueblo  incident  us  a  convenient  distrac- 
tion to  mask  the  fact  that  ihe  limited 
bombing  jjolicy,  and  the  selectivity  of 
targets  has  depleted  our  forces  without 
apitreciably  obstructing  the  enemy's  abil- 
ity to  '.vagc  war.  In  fact,  the  well-coordi- 
nated attacks  of  yesterday  tell  us  more 
clearly  than  all  the  ■reassuring  .-tate- 
menls  "  of  the  admini^jtration  that  there 
are  more  Vietcong  coming  down  ilie  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail — supposedly  bombed  out 
of   usefulness — than  ever   before. 

Before  adding  all  the  losses  sustained 
in  yesterday's  attack  on  the  ground  and 
in  ihe  air,  we  have  lost  well  over  3.200 
aircraft  in  Vietnam.  As  of  the  23d  of 
January  the  breakdown  siiows  792  planes 
lost  in  combat  o\er  North  Vietnam,  226 
over  South  Vietnam.  We  have  lost  nine 


helicopters  by  hostile  action  in  the  North 
Vietnam,  498  in  South  Vietnam,  and  in 
addition  805  helicopters  and  support  air- 
craft, and  889  fixed  wing  on  the  ground. 
Most  of  these  losses  can  be  attributed  to 
Soviet  rockets,  planes,  and  guns. 

It  surely  must  have  given  the  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin  a  sen.se  of  smug  satisfac- 
tion for  these  great  United  States  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Soviet  Union,  of  all  nations, 
to  help  us  recover  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  from  the  North  Koreans.  While 
ihc  State  Department  now  tells  us  that 
better  than  80  nations  have  been  asked 
to  help  recover  our  ship  and  her  crew, 
I  do  not  expect  any  early  results  and  the 
episode  will  go  down  as  one  of  our  sor- 
riest and  most  tragic,  having  done  irrep- 
arable and  everlasting  damage  to  the 
prestige  and  honor  of  our  country. 


ENF^ORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW 
MEANS  ALL  LAWS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  ot  Mi.>sijuri.  Mr.  Si^eaker, 
I  have  had  the  oi/jiortunity  to  read  a 
.'pewh.  given  by  our  colleague,  chairman 
iif  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  '  Bob  >  Po.^ge.  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Wool  Growers  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  January  23. 

I  want  lo  coir.n-.end  the  leading  of  this 
speech  to  all  members  of  this  body,  be- 
cau.se  in  my  opininn  it  expresses  the 
down-to-earth  commonsen.se  philosophy 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  era.  who  has  pulled  no 
jninches  in  setting  loitli  some  of  the 
things  that  need  w.rrecting  before  we 
can  return  to  llie  basic  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  fminded,  and 
which  made  it  great. 

You  may  not  bo  interested  in  wool 
growers  or  many  of  the  I'roblcms  of  those 
who  raise  slieen.  but  I  will  guarantee  that 
your  time  will  noi  be  wasted  in  reading 
the  speech  Chairman  Poage  made  at  Dal- 
las last  Monday,  when  Ire  summed  up  his 
remarks  by  stating : 

No  one  ever  makes  his  rlght.s  secure  by 
:  :uorlng  the  rights  cif  his  neighbor,  .ind  no 
■  lie  ever  increuses  his  own  wealth  by  dc- 
troying  ihe  property  of  !iis  neighbor  or  his 
community,  and  finally,  no  group  can  merely 
i>y  calling  it  a  'peaceful  demonstration" 
(  li'inse  a  riot  into  a  picnic  party.  Nor  cm 
■■ne.  even  the  .supreme  Court  >if  the  United 
states,  justify  looting  and  shooting  by  call- 
ing it  an  "expression  of  free  speech".  If  you 
.md  I  are  to  be  f'"ee  and  .'■ecure  in  our  free- 
dom, we  must  be  .ible  to  know  the  law.  to 
read  it  in  plain  language  and  we  must  obey 
.t  as  written — all  of  the  laws,  whether  we 
hke  them  or  not,  and  we  must  require  all 
others  to  obey. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of 
Cliairman  Po.age's  .speech: 

Enforcement   of   the   Law 
Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poage  before 
National  Wool  Growers.  Dallas.  Tex..  Janu- 
ary 29.  1968) 

twelve  years  ago.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
.peak    to    your    annual    convention   over   in 


Port  Worth.  At  that  time  I  explained  that  I 
was  rather  poorly  qualified  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  sheepman  because  although 
my  maternal  grandfather  w.as  a  sheepin.m. 
my  father  was  an  old  time  cowmiUi  who  iiever 
did  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  the  lamb 
or  its  mammy-  in  spite  of  the  recognition 
granted  it  in  poetry,  art.  and  even  the  Good 
Book.  He  Just  wouldn't  have  a  sheep  on  his 
ranch — not  even  the  pet  which  I  ^o  nuich 
wanted. 

In  spit«  of  all  this  background.  I  grew  up 
to  know  that  there  arc  not  and  never  have 
been  any  finer  people  th.in  those  wlio  urow 
tlie  sheep,  the  lu^oats.  and  the  cattle-in  short, 
the  ranchmen  of  America  .Among  this  group 
I  am  happy  to  number  many  of  the  iine.=t 
friends  I  have  anywhere,  and  amonv  tliem 
America  can  count  m  niv  of  !ier  very  lest 
citizens. 

On  one  thing  at  least  all  ihe.'^e  r.inch  peo- 
ple agree,  whether  they  raise  cattle  or  wheth- 
er they  raise  sheep.  They  all  agree,  as  ilo  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans,  that  if 
our  country  is  to  remain  free  and  great  we 
must  enforce  the  law — all  tlie  l.iw.  There 
are  some  groups  in  our  country  who  .<,eem 
committed  to  breaking  down  the  law  or  in 
distorting  all  reason  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  so  as  to  make  a  mockery  if  .ill  eflorts 
to  punish  the  guilty. 

Mob  law  is  no  substitute  for  justi'-c.  as 
litany  an  early  sheepman  could  testify,  btit 
justice  denied  or  long  delayed  under  the 
guise  of  paying  tribute  to  some  new  found 
principle  of  "f-reedom  of  expression"  may  well 
invite  a  return  of  mob  law  and  ai:  us  at- 
tendant injustice.  I  would  hate  very  much 
to  see  Its  return  to  the  "Lynch  law"  of  cltliAr 
the  Western  frontier  or  of  the  River  bot- 
tom society  of  the  Old  South.  Nor  i.s  there 
any  need  for  anv  such  backward  movement 
if  our  Courts  will  but  help  rather  th:!n  (.b- 
.struot   the   administration   ol    justice. 

That  there  has.  indeed,  been  a  seriotis 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement  needs  liO 
argument  or  stati.stics.  ultliougli,  it  may  not 
he  as  apparent  to  those  of  >ou  who  actually 
come  irom  the  range  country  as  It  l.i  to 
iliose  of  us  who  spend  most  of  our  time 
in  !)ig  cities  where  it  i.=;  ott.en  unsafe  for 
grown  men  to  be  on  the  streets  at  night 
and  where  women  .ire  stabbed  at  noon  while 
praying  in  a  church,  or  where  visitors  are 
att.icked  and  robbed  in  broad  dayligiit  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  Nation's  C.ipitol.  Cer- 
tainly. ;  iie  situatioM  is  not  yet  .so  bad  in  Dal- 
las or  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Init  there  is  too 
mtich — far  '.oo  much — disregard  lor  law  in 
every  section  of  the  countrv.  and  most  of  it 
lacks  even  the  economic  justification  wliich 
the  old  time  thief  always  olfered.  Th.e  horse 
thief  or  the  cattle  ru-nlcr  of  the  frontier  days 
could  at  least  plead  that  he  needed  trans- 
portation or  that  be  w;i5  trying  to  "get  a 
start"  in  the  cow  business.  The  modern 
"thrill  kilter"  or  purse  Fuatclier  can  gen- 
erally offer  no  better  excuse  than  that  he 
wanted  a  "kick"  ci'her  Uirct  or  through  the 
purchase  of  "pot"  or  other  cirggs. 

This  breakdown  of  l.iw  and  order  ;s  not  a 
phenomenon  confined  to  my  one  segment  of 
our  country.  It  is  not  confined  t'j  Detroit  or 
to  Mississippi.  It  is  no*  confined  lo  tair 
colored  or  to  cur  white  citizens.  It  is  not.  as 
so  many  like  Ij  suyge-t.  a  jiroblem  just  of  the 
ignorant  or  of  the  sliun  dweller. 

Nor  is  it  only  a  problem  i  f  tlie  "Iiiiipies"  or 
the  intellectuals  or  of  the  college  graduates — 
although  there  is  clearly  ico  large  a  percent- 
age of  college  educated  people  who  particinrite 
in  these  violations  of  the  1  iw  and.  for  one.  I 
think  there  is  far  less  excuse  for  what  lias 
been  happening  on  the  cnmpuses  of  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  California  than  there  is  for  the 
senseless  and  totally  inexcusable  violations 
which  have  erupted  in  the  slums  of  Los 
Angeles.  Surely  the  University  student,  who 
is  enjoying  both  a  good  education  .iiid  in 
most  cases  all  of  the  physical  comforts  of  hfe. 
has  a  greater  obligation  to  set  ::  good  example 
than  has  the  uneducated  occupant  of  some 
disease  Infested  slum  area. 


But.  whenever  we  find  citizens  asstiming  for 
themselves  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  they 
will  obey  and  violating  those  which  they  de- 
cide are  "bad."  we  have  anarchy,  and  anarcliy 
Is  always-  "always"  I  said-  tollowed  by  d'eta- 
torship.  .Anarchy  can  only  exist  long  enough 
for  the  strong  to  as.sunie  control  It  wM!  ;il- 
ways  h.ippen-  tlie  weak-  the  needy  the  op- 
pressed-will cjUii'klv  lose  all  Influence  and 
all  hope.  The  irony  of  this  thing  is  that  those 
who  have  the  most  to  lose — those  who  most 
need  the  protection  <if  the  law  are  in  the 
lorefront  of  the  destruction  of  all  law-  for  let 
It  be  very  clear  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
law  enforcement  where  only  those  laws  which 
the  individuals  look  upon  as  "good"  are 
obeyed.  Law  enforcement  is  indivisible  you 
either  cnffirce  all  laws  or  soon  >ou  will  be  "n- 
forcine  no  laws. 

Everyone,  except  ihc  unedu'^iled  and  the 
overeriucated — and  apjiarently  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat^^s  knows  these 
fundamentals  of  human  behavior.  A]i  ordi- 
nary people  who  thiiik  in  terms  ef  human  ex- 
perience and  of  liuman  limitations  recognize 
that  in  anv  Inliabited  jiart  (>i  the  world,  v.here 
l)eoi)le  come  in  contact  with  many  other  peo- 
ple each  day.  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  iree- 
dom  only  "under  l.iw"  and  through  the  mi- 
jiartial  enforcement  of  all  law  I  am  happy  to 
jiay  ])ublic  tribute  to  the  great  group  of  peace 
officers  over  our  cotuury.  The  great  mass  of 
them  are  doing  .;  fine  and  conscientious  job 
made  unduty  ditlicuU,  by  some  of  those  who 
should  be  most  helpful  lo  them.  I.  therefore, 
want  to  give  deserved  recognw  :■ 'U  to  <iur  j'Cace 
officers. 

The  .■\nierican  founding  fniheis  knew  quite 
well  that  even  a  government  selected  by  a 
majority  t.f  the  ijeople  could  destroy  'he 
lights  of  the  iiKiividual  just  as  tiuly  as  the 
government  of  King  George  lil  Thev,  i here- 
fore,  sought  to  limit  Iho  fields  of  govern- 
mental activity,  but  surely  they  intended  lo 
offer  i:o  comfort  to  tliose  who  took  the  l.iw  in 
their  ov.n  hands  and  that,  my  friends,  is  the 
burden  of  my  indictment  of  cur  modern  scolT- 
laws.  No  man  has  the  right  to  ignore  i  ven 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  wicked  or  unjust 
law.  His  recourse  is  10  seek  to  change  the  law 
in  the  legular  or  Constituticjual  manne--.  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  glaring 
weaknesses  of  the  present  Supreme  Court's 
in.sistence  that  th.it  body  has  tiie  right  to 
promulgate  rules  of  behavior  which  Its  mem- 
bers consider  lo  bi>  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
ditions and  the  needs  of  the  iimc.=.  In  effect, 
i)ie  Court  has  claimed  for  itself  the  riglit  to 
decide  what  laws  are  "good",  and  what 
cl-.anges  should  be  made  from  lime  lo  lime. 
As  I  understand  our  form  of  government. 
neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  Executive 
has  any  such  right  Only  the  Legislative 
Branch  lias  the  right  to  determine  what  rules 
win  be  given  the  force  of  law.  The  Constitu- 
tion lias  not  been  changed.  If  a  procedure  was 
Constiiulional  7.5  years  ago.  it  is  still  Con- 
stitutional. Of  cotirse,  there  will  be  Indi- 
vidtuil  cases  where  the  Court  may  properlv 
liiKi  that  i'-j  members  erred  in  years  past,  but 
it  cannot  be  that  the  members  of  the  C(>iirt 
could  have  been  correct  in  I'nc  past  and  that 
a  flifferent  interpretation  is  now  justified. 

Certainly  our  Constitutir.u  needs  change 
from  time  xo  time,  but  as  tae  fotmding  fath- 
ers suggestTd.  those  change:  tiiould  be  made 
in  Ihe  manner  agreed  upon  at  ihe  time  of 
tlie  adoption  On  the  other  hand,  strongly  as 
I  believe  that  the  Court  has  been  usurping 
legislative  powers.  I  do  not  fee!  that  the  rem- 
edy lies  iu  asking  the  Legislative  Branch  to 
usuro  Judicial  powers.  Too  oft"n  we  jiear  the 
cry  "Impeach  Earl  Warren".  I  think  those 
who  advocate  tills  course  do  not  realr-'o  that 
the  jjower  of  imiieachment  was  intended  lo 
correct  moral  wrong  rather  than  lo  jninish 
Iioliticr.l  pnilusojjhies  with  -vhich  the  Legis- 
lative Er.mch  does  not  agree  I  would  not. 
therefore,  be  a  party  to  nniienchlng  even  Mr 
Warren  or  anyone  else  without  evidence  of 
moral  turpitude,  and  I  certainly  bring  no 
such  charge  against  any  member  of  our 
Judiciary. 
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I  do.  however,  think  it  Is  unfortunately 
true  that  a  (creat  many  people  are  deterred 
from  crime  only  by  the  certainty,  and  pos- 
sibly to  some  deeree  by  the  severity,  of 
prompt  punishmeiir  I  would  not  strike  down 
any  of  the  devices  of  the  law  which  have  been 
biillt  up  over  the  years  to  make  sure  no  in- 
nocent man  miiy  be  punished  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  those  decisions  and  requirements  of 
our  pre.sent  Supreme  Court  which  add  noth- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  innocent  but 
simply  make  it  dlfflcult  or  Impossible  to  arrest 
and  to  convict  the  trulltv  I  submit  that 
until  all  our  efforts  are  directed  m  .\  deter- 
mination of  the  facts  that  we  can  have 
neither  Justice  for  the  Accused  nor  security 
for  the  masses  .f  our  people  I  am  afruld 
that  In  our  proper  r.en\  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  accu.sed  we  may  have  overlooked  the 
basis  and  the  purpose  of  all  criminal  law^ 
and  that  Is  to  protect  the  public  and  society 
from  lawless  acts  In  Dther  words,  the  State 
does  not  seek  ventjeance  i  vengeance  Is  mine 
salth  the  Lord  i  f>ut  rather  it  seeks  to  make 
It  clear  that  crime  does  not  pay-  nnd  'hus 
prevent  further  crime,  either  at  the  hands 
of  the  accused  or  -if  sfmie  other  per»:in 

May  I.  at  this  point,  digress  Just  long 
enough  to  mention  three  specific  aspects  of 
the  present  crime  wave. 

Tfie.  first  peculiar  aspect  Is  the  reluctance 
and  even  refiLsnl  of  so  miiny  of  our  cltl^en- 
shlp  to  help  conpenite  with  [aw  enforcement 
officials  Of  course,  in  our  early  days  most  of 
our  law  enforcement  was  dependent  on  cit- 
izen cooperation,  and  I  sur.pect  that  in  most 
of  the  range  cnuiury  that  is  still  true  We 
still  -ely  on  the  sheriff's  posse  Certainly,  If 
an  Officer  on  the  streets  nf  f5onom.  Tex.ia  or 
of  Moab.  Ut.ih  were  to  cal  for  help.  I  am 
conadent  that  he  WdUld  get  it  from  at  least 
most  of  those  within  sound  of  his  voice  but 
If  an  officer  were  to  oall  for  help  in  Wish- 
tngton.  DC  or  Cleveland.  Ohio,  he  better 
hope  that  some  fellow  officer  is  within  hear- 
ing distance 

There  are  too  m.iny  instances  of  crowds 
of  roH-ardly  civilians  allowing  crimes  to  be 
committed  in  their  presence  without  any 
effort  whatever  to  stop  the  criminals  In 
many  instances  the  onlookers  would  not  even 
call  the  police  I  am  happy  tiiat  this  is  not 
yet  the  .ittitude  of  everyone  Just  last  month 
a  young  Mexican  boy  in  Kansas  City— Pnmn. 
tlvio  Garcia— saw  ,a  bunch  of  thugs  itt  ick 
his  fe.iclier  He  went  to  iier  rescue  The 
thugs  klled  him.  I  want  to  bow  mv  head  In 
admiration  Tor  that  Mexican  boy  He  wns  a 
real  hero  I  wish  we  had  more  of  his  kind. 
I  hope  no  court  excuses  his  murderers  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  six  foot.  20-year- 
old.    Juvenile"  giierrlllas 

The  second  aspect  of  the  present  wave  of 
lawlessness  possiblv  sjrows  out  of  the  attl- 
•Mdf  I  h.ive  lust  mcni!..ned.  It  is  the  promi- 
nence of  violence — so-called  "crime  on  our 
streets" — the  unlawful  use  of  force  Bands  of 
human  jackals  ire  running  loose  in  most  of 
our  large  cities  They  are  generally  the  t\-pe 
who  can  only  understand  the  use  of  force — 
the  certainty  of  harsh  punishment  I  (hlnk 
that  our  emy  parole  practices  have  given 
them  much  encouragement,  and  certainly 
Ihev  have  been  greatlv  encouraged  by  the 
constantly  increaUng  limitations  our  courts 
are  imposing  on  the  peace  ofBcers  who  would 
arrest  and  punish  them 

The  third  groiip_  which  lends  color,  al- 
though not  respec'tabllity,  to  our  present 
era  is  composed  of  the  so-culled  Peaceniks." 
I  have  a  feeling  that  most  of  these  are  just 
cowards  who  are  still  afraid  to  join  in  the 
wolf  gangs  who  attack  old  ladles  on  the 
streets  They  are  the  group  who  are  more 
likely  to  get  their  excitement  by  the  use  of 
dope-  they  are  the  type  who  like  to  cover 
their  lack  of  patriotism  with  some  kind  of 
cloak  or  organizational  respectability  TTiey 
delight  m  describing  their  disobedience  of 
the  law  as  iion-violent  '  They  are  the  mag- 
gots who  make  their  home  with,  and  get 
their  living  from,  the  dregs  of  society,  and 
yet  all   too  many   of  our  educational   insti- 


tutions and  of  our  self- professed  cdtic.itors 
give  a  degree  of  sympathy  '^nd  a  reflection  of 
the  respectability  to  these  unshaven  vermin. 

And  now  I  want  to  mention  an  aspect  of 
modern  lawlessness  which  is  possibly  even 
more  (undumental  and  even  more  dl.Tturblng. 
Most  luwlcisiiess  develofjs  irotn  childhood 
dls.->l)edlence  The  obedient  child  is  very  like- 
ly to  make  a  good  .md  successful  citizen  The 
disobedient  child  is  u  mighty  good  candidate 
for  the  penitentiary  A.s  one  who  has  no  child 
I  am  not  (juing  to  tell  you  parents  how  you 
should  properly  train  your  children  I  will 
iumply  otwerve  ihat  It  seems  to  an  out.sider 
thai  in  all  too  many  American  homes  ihere 
is  little  or  no  effort  to  teach  the  child  that 
he  muMt  ai-cept  -luthorlty  as  long  us  he  is  a 
nicnibfr  ot  human  society. 

And  this  In  lurti  leads  me  to  the  one  as- 
p-c  t  .if  l.iwle.s-uiess  which.  :ia  I  Kee  It.  is  the 
most  inexcusable  <>f  all  criminal  practices — 
and  yet  it  Is  unfortunately  of  widespread 
■  K-curence  I  think  that  the  crime  of  vnn- 
dalum  that  is,  tiie  useless  and  purposeless 
destruction  of  property,  public  or  private-— 
probably  leads  lo  more  serious  crimes  than 
any  other  single  practice  There  Is  simply  no 
need,  use  or  justlflcallon  fur  the  breaking  of 
.street  lights,  windows  in  a  school  building, 
the  .■scattering  of  bottles  on  the  highway,  the 
ciitting  of  iiee>  -r  llov.crs  on  other  people's 
projiertv.  the  slashing  of  auto  iires.  or  the 
desecration  of  a  cemetery  There  is  no  act 
which  does  the  actor  so  little  i:"od  and  which 
makes  the  world  so  much  pofirer  th.in  a 
purpf>sele>.s  act  of  wanton  destruction 

It  a  boy  or  girl  Rets  the  idea  that  It  Is  all 
right  to  destroy  or  mutilate  some<nie  else's 
property,  a  little  later  that  lx>y  or  girl  Is 
mighty  likely  to  get  the  idea  that  It  Is  all 
rlglit  to  take  another'.''  proj>erty  for  his  own 
'i*e — and.  as  I  said  before.  I  wonder  ir  there 
Is  not  really  more  exctise  fur  the  thief  (who 
.ilwavs  convinces  himself  ih.it  he  nrrrt^  what 
he  tnkesi  than  there  Is  tor  the  vandal  who 
lust    subtracts    from    the    sum    total    of    the 

World's  IfCKKis 

Most  of  our  Ko-c.illcd  protests,  marches  ;ind 
demonstrations  partake  rather  he.ivlly  of  the 
.isf>ec*.<  of  vandalism  In  spite  of  their  widely 
.idvertLsed  drums  that  they  are  peaceful, 
they  are  non-violent,  etc  The  participants 
are  ordinarily  violating  the  local,  if  not 
-State  or  Federal  laws  and  again,  our  old 
friend,  the  ."Supreme  Court,  comes  to  their 
assistance  with  a  -.vhole  book  full  of  deci- 
sions to  the  effect  that  nil  of  these  local 
laws  shotild  be  set  .aside  In  order  that  the 
Protestants  may  enjoy  the  new  found  pro- 
tection of  the  lirst  amendment  to  the  Con- 
Btlttitlon  of  the  United  States- the  so-called 
"Right  of  Free  Speech."  Incidentally  that 
amendment  simply  says  that  "Congress  shall 
m.ikc  no  law  .ibridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  tlie  press — "  .and  for  150  years 
it  was  interpreted  Just  .as  it  w;\s  written— as 
a  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress.  But 
now  our  courts  have  discovered  "new  truth"" 
and  -.hey  say  that  this  -simple  languaije  means 
tliat  anyone  who  wants  to  present  a  vlew- 
P'-'int  will  be  Immune  to  the  laws  of  tres- 
pass, exempt  from  the  laws  of  disorderly  be- 
havior, and  In  most  instances  will  be  given 
complete  license  to  attack  anybody  who  ex- 
presses dl?.igreement  That  my  friends  is  not 
free  speech  It  is  a  license  and  an  invita- 
tion to  crime 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  .iltnbutes 
of  any  government  is  the  right  and  power  of 
go-,  ernment  to  protect  itself  from  those  who 
Would  destroy  it  cither  from  within  or  from 
without.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
repeatedly  taken  the  oath  to  defend  the 
United  States  from  "all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic."  and  yet  <>ur  high  court  strikes 
down  the  .'Vets  of  Congress  and  of  our  States 
which  require  certain  government  employees 
to  swear  that  tliey  are  not  members  of  the 
party  cjmmitted  lo  destruction  of  our  form 
of  goverruiient.  Why  should  any  citizen,  par- 
ticularly any  teacher  of  our  youth  object  to 
affirming  his  support  for  our  country  by  his 


open    repudiation    of    the    Communist    phi- 
losophy. 

Ilie  President  has  .liked  tint  we  .ippro- 
jirlate  JIW.OOOOOO  ot  Federal  money  !  , 
"train"  local  law  enforcement  officials  i 
oi-»mmend  the  President's  interest,  I  shall 
support  his  request  for  any  amount  he  feels 
will  Ije  helpful,  but  in  all  frankness  I  think 
It  IS  cleir  that  it  will  not  be  jxieeible  to  re- 
store respect  for  law  and  order  solely  by  ex- 
penditures i>f  :unds--no  matter  how  gen- 
erous I  am  for  the  training  but  I  think  it  is 
cle.-.r  that  what  most  local  officials  need  Is 
-some  encournsement  In  using  ingenuity  i.-i 
det^Ungand  punishing  crime  They  need  the 
sup|x>rt  of  the  courts  and  of  our  Department 
of  Justice.  Given  this  support.  I  believe  that 
we  can  enjoy  an  era  In  which  all  our  cili/cns 
win  live  under  the  full  and  equal  protection 
of  our  laws  Without  It  no  amount  of  money 
will  buy  this   'domestic  tranquility". 

Could  you  believe  that  Just  hist  month  a 
FtNiler.il  District  Judge— acting  I  am  sure  In 
line  with  the  decision  of  out  Supreme  Court-  - 
twice  restrained  the  olflci.Us  of  this  St.ite 
from  proceeding  with  the  prosecution  of  .1 
group  of  "Doves"  who  tried  unsuccessftilly  to 
bre.ik  up  the  President's  .speech  In  Klll(?en, 
Texas  on  December  11,  1967.  These  kinds  of 
road  bkxrks  must  be  removed. 

But  .lUne  and  beyond  Uie  courts,  the  basic 
respiinsiblllty  for  law  enforcement  still  rests 
with  the  homes  of  .America  It  cannot  be 
shifted  to  the  schools,  the  church,  or  the 
government.  But  certainly  these  Instruments 
of  society  play  a  large  iiart  In  the  attitude  of 
each  generation  .xnd  cert.iiuly  if  our  govern- 
ment makes  it  its  b;usic  jiurpose  to  protect 
the  criminal  rather  than  the  law  abldina 
element,  then  it  Is  going  lo  be  extremely  h.ird 
for  our  p.ircnts  to  Impress  u[>on  their  chil- 
dren the  vital  nece.sslty  of  obeying  all  laws 
as  the  prerequisite  of  their  own  protection 
Again,  let  me  repeat,  it  is  not  the  strong 
who  need  the  I.iw.  It  is  the  weak.  And  very 
few  of  tliofce  who  arc  today  challenging  en- 
forcement of  laws  they  dislike  cotUd  in  the 
absence  of  law  piijoy  unything  like  the  degree 
uf  freedom  which  Is  theirs  t  >day. 

Let  me.  therefore,  leave  you  with  this 
thought  No  one  ever  makes  his  rights  secure 
by  Ignoring  the  rights  of  his  neK-hbor,  ,ind 
no  one  ever  increases  his  own  wealth  by  de- 
stroying the  property  of  liis  neighbor  or  his 
commiuiity,  .iiid  finally,  no  group  can  merely 
by  calling  it  a  "peaceful  demonstration" 
change  a  riot  into  a  picnic  party.  Nor  can 
one.  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Justify  lc«tlng  and  shooting  by  call- 
ing it  ;ui  "expression  of  free  speech"  If  you 
and  I  axe  to  l>e  free  .Md  secure  in  our  free- 
dom, we  must  b3  able  to  know  the  law.  to 
read  it  in  plain  langiuge  .md  we  must  obey 
it  .13  written — all  of  the  laws,  whether  we 
like  them  or  not.  and  we  must  require  all 
others  to  obey. 


GUARANTELD    .SAFETY    FOR    Hlfll- 
W.AY  BRIDGES 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unaiiiiuoii.s  consent  to  extend  my  iv- 
mai"ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  .tiid 
incl'ade  e.xiraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
I  he  request  of  the  ^entlemaii  from 
Penn-sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  la.st  D.-- 
cember  19 — 4  day!=  after  the  collapse  uf 
the  bridge  at  Piunt  Pleasant.  W.  Va. — I 
wrote  to  the  Honoiab'.e  Lowell  K.  Brid- 
well,  Federal  Hiithway  Admini.^trator, 
i-ecnmmendint;  that  lie  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  authorities  in  erecting 
signs  urning  motorists  to  allow  one  car- 
leimth  or  mo:e  on  e\eiy  bridge. 

Copies  of  my  letter  and  Mr.  Bridwell's 
rejily  will  aptjear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
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remarks,  along  with  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Robert  G,  Bartlett.  secretary 
of  Penn.sylvania's  Department  of  High- 
ways. Mr.  Bartlett's  department  is  in 
process  of  reexamining  the  Common- 
wealths  larger  .structures.  The  placing 
of  signs  appealing  for  voluntary  vehicle 
Slicing  will  be  considered,  if  any  of  the 
ittiif tiircs  are  found  to  be  marginal. 

The  Federal  investigation  will  deter- 
Miiue  whether  overloading  was  the  con- 
tributing cau.se  of  tlie  failure  at  Point 
Pleasant,  but  meanwhile,  it  would  seem 
n  aMiiiable  to  assume  that  this  factor  was 
li.e  cau.se.  if  only  to  attempt  to  di.icour- 
..L,c  overloading  while  the  safety  of  all 
tlie  Nation's  bridges  is  being  established. 
Tlie  consulting  enaineering  firm  which 
(ie;.igned  the  Point  Plea.sant  structure 
iias  admitted  that  original  specifications 
called  for  u.se  by  two-axle  trucks  weigh- 
ing 15  tons,  while  modern  bridge  speci- 
Tications  provide  for  tluee-axle  truck- 
trailers  tliat  weit;h  as  much  as  3G  tons. 

I  al.so  call  attention  to  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  Dr,  Thomas  Stelsnn.  head  of 
the  department  of  civil  en;  inccrinf?  at 
Caniegic-Mellon  Univer.sity: 

In  general.  It  was  overloading — unless 
.■somebody  was  up  tliere  hacking  away  with 
a  liacksaw. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  Pennsylvania  con- 
cludes that  voluntary  vehicle  spacing 
,-:u)uld  be  adopted  on  any  "questionable" 
.structure,  the  program  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  States,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  Federal  report. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  two  editorials  pertinent  to  this 
sub.1ect  in  the  REroRn,  along  with  the 
Bnd-Aell  and  Bartlett  correspondence. 
One,  "Bridce  Rules  Contain  Merit,"  is 
from  tlie  December  21  issue  of  the  Kit- 
tanninc.  Pa,.  Leader-Times,  and  the  oth- 
er, ""Tragedy  Spurs  Reevnluation,"  ap- 
neared  in  a  recent  i-.sue  of  the  New  Beth- 
lehem, Pa..  Leader-Vindicator.  Tlie  ma- 
terial referred  to  follo-^vs. 
[From  the  Kittnnninrr  (Pa)  Leader-Times, 
Dec.  27.  19671 
Briece  Rites  Cont.mn  ^L-.Rrr 

Klttannlng  Borouah  lias  Joined  the  crow- 
inc  list  '.'f  commtinltles  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  who  are  asking  .assurance  that 
their   bridge  l.s   r.ot   fiill.ntt   down, 

Tlie  concern  is  not  unexpected  because  of 
the  recent  tiisa.stcr  wlicn  an  Ohio  River  bridge 
collapsed  under  l.cavy  traffic  ;;t  Feint  Pleas- 
ant. VV.  Va. 

Some  of  this  concern  ]iOKr4bly  is  exasiger- 
.ited.  in  light  of  current  in.=-,pcction  data  on 
the  37-ycar-old  Allegheny  River  Bridge  here. 
But.  It  is  not  oxaggeratii/n  to  ray  that  the 
^pan  is  carrying  much  more  of  a  load  than 
designers  had  in  mind  when  it  was  built. 

Borough  otMcial.s,  i'.owever.  are  not  being 
alarmist  In  tliclr  reconimcndations  and  area 
residents  who  use  the  bridge  should  not  take 
those  recommendations  as  meaning  that  the 
'orldge  Is  unsafe.  Town  otticlals  have  some 
sensible  ideas  for  handling  bridge  traffic 
until  Kucli  time  as  the  long-promised  high- 
level  bridge  takes  the  through-traffic  load 
from  the  present  span. 

Tho.-se  recommendations  include  a  per- 
truck  load  limit  or  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
trucks  crossing  at  :iny  one  time,  a  reduced 
■■speed  limit  which  is  enforced,  quarterly  in- 
'pections  of  the  bridge,  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  the  progress  being  made  in 
providing  a  new  bridge. 

Most  of  these  recommendations  appear  to 
have  merit  and  at  least  deserve  serious  study 
of  Highways   Department  officials.  However, 


there  Is  little  reason  to  believe  the  depart- 
ment does  not  think  its  present  inspection 
schedule  adequate. 

And  state  officials  may  well  object  U)  the 
additional  manpower  which  would  be  needed 
to  provide  adequate  cnfL>rcenient  of  load  or 
speed  restrictions. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  l>e  interesting  to  read 
the  state's  reply. 

[Prom    the    New    Bethlehem     ( Pr,  i     I.,'ader- 
V'mdicutorl 

TRAGEDY    SPVK.S    Hi-,EV.\Ll  ATIoN 

Tlie  collapse  of  a  bridge  on  the  West  Vir- 
ginia-Ohio    border     two     weeks     ago     has 

tragically  illu.str.ited  a  condition  which  may 
well  ixist  in  thtjusands  of  ;.ucli  sp.ins  In  Uie 
nation.  Including  .'ever.il  :ii  tliis  gcner.il 
vicinity. 

Numerous  such  .structures  were  irected 
decades  ago.  nnd  while  they  rfcene  perimlic 
maintenance  :.nd  Inspection,  they  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  volume  and  type  of 
traffic  they  curry  tod.iy. 

One  bridge  .span  in  Cl.irlon  County  that 
has  caused  wide  jir.itosts  for  several  years, 
nnd  has  been  the  fcene  of  innumerable  acci- 
dents. Is  the  fjiie  which  curries  a  heavy 
volume  of  rj-outes  322-66  traffic  over  the 
Clarion  River  just  west  of  the  county  sent. 
Numerous  .attempts  have  been  made  through 
legislative  channels  to  h.ive  that  engineering 
monstrosity  replaced  \.'ith  r  new  span  lit  to 
meet  the  i;resciu  needs  of  ih?  20th  Century, 
but  the  cries  for  help  have  gcie  unheeded 
for  years  in  H.-rrisburg. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  of  life  That  disasters 
£eem*ngly  niu.-t  occur  ti  uwaken  the  public 
t.j  the  needs  for  refurui  in  cert, an  inst.inccs. 
and  the  bridge  collapse  on  the  West  Virginia- 
Ohio  border  ;pi;eurs  to  have  jarred  \arious 
Et.ite  -ovrrnmcnt;  into  a  thor.iugh  re-eval- 
uation^ of  exi.ting  bridges,  their  conditions 
and  weiPht  can.ibilities. 

Congress  of  the  U.nited  .St,mes. 

HOVSE  O!-'  nFPRESr..NT1IIVF.S, 

Washiriiiton,  DC  D,^cc7nbcr  19.  19n7. 
Hon,  Lowell  IC.  Bhiuwell. 
Federal  Ilighvau  Adrnrii-itratjr. 
Wi  shin^tou .  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Brijwfi.l:  In  view  of  yotir  active 
interest  In  i.ttempltng  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  bridge  i:t  Toint 
Pleasant,  I  wonder  whether  you  might  con- 
sider undertakli'g  to  jjerfuade  motorists  to 
cooperate  in  reducing  weight  loads  on  all 
liighway  spans  through  a  \oluntary  vehicle 
spacing  program, 

Bumpor-to-bumper  ".raffic  was  crofins;  at 
Point  Heai>;int  when  the  structure  g.ive  v.-ay. 
If  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  were 
to  work  with  .<;tate  and  local  authorities  in 
erecting  signs  appealing  to  motorists  to  allow 
one  car  leiigth  or  more  on  every  bridge,  other 
cat-astrophies  of  this  nature  might  be 
averted, 

Tlie  program  should  be  invoked  .it  lea.st 
until  engineering  ,';tudies  are  alile  to  estab- 
lifih.  beyond  questl.;n.  the  maximum  capac- 
ity of  eacli  span.  In  .any  event,  of  course, 
states  should  be  encouraged  to  rigidly  en- 
force those  laws  requiring  spacing  of  iruck 
traffic  on  liighway  bridges. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  S.'WLon. 

U.S.    DZPARTMEN^T    OE    TtiAN  S."f  KTA- 

TION.  Federal  i;iohway   .'vdmin- 

IJTP.ATION. 

V/ashinrjtnn   D  C.  Janvary  4.  19C8. 
Hon.  John  P,  Say:-,", 
House  of  ReprcscnTat:re",, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sayloh:  The  suggestions  pre- 
sented in  your  December  19  letter  are  ap- 
preciated and  will  receive  full  consideration 
as  the  several  task  forces  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  of  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
vance their  cooperative  studies  that  are  di- 
rected   toward    establishing    the    cause    or 


causes  for  ttie  collapse  of  t'le  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant on  December  15. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  vehicles  in 
the  lane  for  travel  to  Ohio  were  closely  spaced 
on  the  pcirtlon  of  the  bridge  near  the  Ohio 
shore  and  were  stopped  while  awaitin:;  lor  a 
change  in  liehts  uf  a  traffic  slcnal  on  a  cro,-s- 
road  near  the  end  of  the  Ohio  approaches 
to  the  bridge.  It  lias  also  been  reported  that 
there  were  only  a  few  vehicles  in  the  lane  for 
travel  to  West  Virginia  and  tb,.it  these  vehi- 
cles were  niovint;  and  not  closely  sp.iced, 
V*hilc  the  loads  of  vehicles  on  the  bridge  will 
be  one  of  the  factors  that  will  be  fuliy 
evaluated,  there  is  no  basis  lor  conclusion 
at  tlii.s  time  that  the  magnitude  of  the  load.s 
as  they  were  re]>ortedly  in  existence  and 
sjiaced.  cither  standing  or  moving,  wa.s  tlie 
cijiitributing  factor  to  the  faili're. 

It  would  be  a  very  large  task,  and  quits 
costly,  to  erect  signs  on  every  bridge.  Also, 
it  is  known  that  such  warning  signs  would 
not  be  necessary  on  a  very  larae  )>ercer.taie 
of  the  bridges  now  in  servicn  Bridges  v.hich 
have  a  limited  capacity  as  to  accommodation 
of  legal  loads  of  high'way  vehicles  are  jiosted 
,is   to   their  rated  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  study  to  be  made  of  the 
Point  Pleasant  Bridge,  an  evaluation  is  to  be 
made  rif  the  capacity  of  other  highway 
bri.'.ges  throughout  the  United  States,  This 
will  uirlude  [jarticularly  iho--e  Ijrldges  that 
have  been  in  Ker\ice  lor  inaiiv  years  and  pos- 
■ibly  have  been  and  are  being  subjected  to 
greater  traffic  and  other  loads  than  were 
u.sed  as  a  basis  for  thel.'  desUai.  It  is  current 
thinking  that  tiieso  particular  bridges  will 
require  individual  case  study  to  establish  the 
necessity,  if  any,  to  call  for  any  preater 
restriction  in  use  than  is  already  in  effect, 
Enffircement  of  loading  and  of  spacing  of 
velilcles,  either  when  moving  or  when 
st'*<pped,  IS  a  difficult  operation,  but  is  car- 
ried out  to  the  extent  that  manpower  of  State 
or  l<-,c!i!  governmental  enforcement  acencies 
will  perriiit.  Tlie  report  of  the  studies  on 
ciipacities  of  otVier  bri-'aes  in  service  will  con- 
tiin  recommendations  on  this  matter,  at 
least  for  deficient  individual  bridges,  and 
possibly  for  'groups  or  cla,sses  of  bridges  v.herp 
the  spaclnsjs  of  heavy  vehicles  is  fovind  to  be 
critical  insofar  a.s  hazard  to  motorists  is  m- 
•.  f<lved. 

Sincere  Iv. 

LOWFI  I.   K     BptriwEM,, 
Ffderal  Highway  Aduiini'^tratcjr. 

COMMONWEAITH  OE  I'ENNSVI  VAMA. 
l:)EI>AnTMENT   or  HIGHWAYS, 

Hnrri^lntrii,  J'u.,  January  ■?,  I'jGS. 
Hon.   John   P.  Saylor. 
House  of  Rcprescntatiies, 
\Va-l::ngton,    D.C. 

Dear  Congre.ssman  Say' or-  Tl-ank  you  for 
-.our  letter  of  December  22,  1967.  which  for- 
v.-nrdPd  to  me  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
Tlie  Honorable  Lowell  K.  Bridwell.  Feder.-l 
HiL'hway  Adminisirator.  which  r:uggcstcd  to 
him  that  it  might  be  proper  to  erect  r.lgns 
at  bridges  appealing  to  motorists  to  allow  one 
cir  length  r  more  between  vehicles  while 
crossing  the  bridge, ^You  lusked  for  my  con- 
.■ideration  of  this  ideTl  in  our  State. 

We  have  liad  for  years  in  thia  .state  a  con- 
tinuing propram  of  examination  of  our 
bridges  to  determine  their  ad.equacy.  How- 
ever.' in  view  of  the  disasi^-r  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant,'-.vc  are  now  embarking  on  a  program  of 
re-xamining  in  detail  our  larcer  structures. 
I  point  this  out  in  that  I  feel  your  sugges- 
tion, definitely  a  good  one,  would  not  neces- 
sarily apply  Vi  every  bridge  in  that  it  v.culd 
l.ave  a  certain  deten-ent  on  the  expeditious 
How  of  traffic  acro,-s  a  bridge  and  where  it 
was  definitely  not  needed  I  would  feel  that  it 
should  not  tx;  used.  Accordingly,  when  we 
have  coninleted  our  reexamination  of  the 
niaior  structures,  and  have  determined 
wliich,  if  any  of  the  structures  can  be  con- 
sidered to  }ye  marginal,  T  will  be  very  glad 
tx)  consider  the  placing  of  a  sign  such  as  you 
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siiKRPst**!    at    the   entrances    to   such   struc- 
tures 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  Is  certainly 
appreciated  Please  rest  aaaured  that  we  are 
seriously  considering  your  suggestion  and 
taking  whatever  steps  are  possible  to  avert  a 
repetition  of  the  tragedy  in  West  Virginia 
Very  tr'ily  yours, 

ROBCRT    G      BaRTLETT 

Srrrrtarj/   of   Highways. 


TRUTH-IN-H  M'KAi  .!N(r    FULL 

Mr  OLJSEN  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
x.\\e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mont.uia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Ol^EN  Mr  Speaker,  in  1966  I  In- 
troduced H  R  156IT  in  support  of  H  R 
15440,  the  truth-in-packaaiiig  bill  Mem- 
bers '.vill  recall  that  H  R  15440  was  in- 
troduced by  our  distmtiuished  colleague, 
the  .ifiuleman  from  West  Vireinia  I  Mr, 
StA.ioEiu-,  and  it  became  Public  Law 
89-755  without  .serious  modification 

I  appeared  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Poremn  Commerce 
on  July  28  of  that  year,  and  testUied  in 
support  of  the  need  for  .such  legi.slation. 
As  I  recall,  it  was  my  conviction  and 
testimony  that  this  bill  would  not  un- 
duly burden  the  retail  merchant  or  .stifle 
free  enterprise 

There  seems  to  be  at  present  some 
question  w  helher  industry  can  fully  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Pair  Pack- 
aKUiK  and  Labeling  Act.  Public  Law  89- 
755.  by  July  1  of  this  year.  Practically 
every  label  in  the  country  must  be 
changed  and  as  we  approach  the  final 
date  there  will  undoubtedly  exist  indus- 
tri.il  btjttlenecks  which  will  prevent  full 
Compliance  on  this  date 

However,  as  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
authority  was  vested  under  the  law  for 
extensions  beyond  July  1.  1968.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  need  and  lustification  for 
such  extensions.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  issue  of  Printing 
Matjazme  National  Lithographer  under 
the  caption  New  Packaue  and  Label 
Rules:  Too  Much.  Too  Soon?  '  by  Carl 
B   Littauer.  associate  editor: 

New    P*cK\tiE    \ND    Labkl   Rvles:    Too 

Much.  Too  Soon? 

(By  Carl  B.  Lutaueri 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Pood  A  Drug 
.\aminl8tratlons  F.'ilr  Pacluging  and  Labeling 
Act  in  terni.«;  oi  lunsumer  prutectlon,  the 
problems  posed  for  ihe  printing  and  packag- 
ing industries  by  the  timetable  for  compli- 
ance  .ire   enormous 

The  Acts  first  stage  went  into  effect  on 
Dec  31,  1967,  ordering  that  all  new  pacK.isjes 
.Old  labels —  including  those  re-ordered  be- 
cause of  depleieU  inventurles--comply  with 
new  specifications  tor  design,  typography, 
and  copy  Packagers  with  sizable  current  In- 
ventories have  until  July  1,  1968  to  comply. 
Additional  extensions  will  be  granted  when, 
.iniung  other  things,  it  can  be  shown  that 
due  diligence  was  expended  m  devising  and 
obtaining  labels  and  packages  In  compliance 
with  the  new  regulations  insofar  as  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  label  and  package  manufac- 
turers permit    .  ," 

Estimates  based  on  surveys  conducted  by 
the  printing  and  packaging  Industries  are 
that    with    the    total    number    of    qualified 


strippers  available  to  package  and  label  print- 
ers working  full  time  iit  near  maximum  out- 
put. It  will  take  from  two  to  three  years  to 
remake  the  plates  and  cylinders  which  must 
be  modified. 

AN     ENORMOUS     LUCJAM 

The  problem  is  one  of  simple  mathematics. 
An  Ernst  !c  Ernst  study  commissioned  by  the 
Label  Mtrs  National  Assn  surveyed  19  tirms 
representing  50  of  the  industry's  total  vol- 
ume Some  167  499  plates  must  be  modified. 
There  are  100  strippers  ciirrently  available 
to  remake  tliese  plates  with  an  average  out- 
put of  4.800  per  month  Further.  36,000  of 
the  .ipproximatcly  60.000  Kravure  packaging 
cylinders  now  In  use  must  be  remade  Aver- 
age capacity  Is  only  2,700  per  month 

What's  involved,  then,  is  a  time-consum- 
ing, costly  process  for  packager  and  head- 
aches for  the  printer  It  has,  at  limes,  taken 
a  printer  six  months  to  a  year  to  accomplish 
major  revisions  on  a  single  package.  And 
many  of  the  revisions  reqiilretl  by  the  liew 
regulations  are  major. 

OI  prime  concern  are  the  provisions  speci- 
fying that  weight  declarations  must  be 
placed  on  tlie  lower  30  of  the  principal 
dl.splav  panel  of  the  package  or  label  .Mlow- 
able  type  sizes  range  from  not  less  than  '  i.i" 
to  not  less  than  \"  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  package  or  cont.uner  Areas  above  .ind 
below  the  weight  declaration  mu=t  be  left 
blank  for  a  distance  at  least  comp;vrable  to 
the  tyjje  size. 

«VtRAGl  COSTS  OF   MINOR  OfFSfT  PLATt  CHANGES 


Number  at  colon 


Nel  weight,  iddrtu.  etc 

Tfpeiellinf 

Mioving  brAnd  njme 


tl7  19  }79  80  {4?  67  $S8  87 
10  30  13,67  17  17  20,42 
;4  44      3Sl  47       V).  36        60. 20 


AVtRAGE  COSTS  OF  MAIOR  CHANGES- FOUR-COLOR  ONir 

ortsel  GMvure 


Vijnelle  shitt 

HiO  06 

J1.2U.50 

Vi^neite  vitct\»T\af 

195  67 

1.212.50 

Ne«  Vignetle 

!63  88 

1.287.50 

New  ifjmc 

16/  3b 

Additronal  ilcmi  |.«i  <ii>t>r 

133, '-3 

source  o>  )IJlistiC%    El  nil  &  Ifnst  Co 

Bringing.  ?ay,  a  lour-color  otTset  label  Into 
compliance  is  not  etisy  Assume  that  the 
existing  label  ha»  a  blue  background  with 
the  weight  in  red  It's  not  Just  a  matter  of 
taking  the  red  film  .md  pulling  the  weight 
down  to  the  bottom  10'  of  the  label  There 
may  be  other  material  intervening  Moreover. 
If.  for  example,  the  type  size  is  '  and 
there  must  be  corresponding  blank  space 
above  and  below  the  copy,  the  weight  decla- 
ration would  take  up  more  than  'j  "  of  space 
Any  other  elements  which  had  been  in  the 
bottom  30'  would  have  to  be  moved  requlr- 
lni{  the  remaking  of  the  entire  set  of  films 

While  one  might  normally  expect  copy 
cliaiiges  required  by  the  Act  to  be  the  prob- . 
lem  of  the  packager,  they  pose  design  prob- 
lems for  tlie  printer  as  well  A  standard  can 
of  ve^tet.ibles  is  roughly  one  pound,  bearing 
a  designation  such  as  "3-4  servings  '  Under 
the  new  regulations,  the  designation  must 
be  changed  to.  for  example.  '3-3  oz,  serv- 
ings "  Extensive  remaking  of  the  films  would 
again  be  required  if  the  denoted  area  on  the 
existing  label  contained  too  many  other  ele- 
ments to  accommodate  it. 

CII^NIiES    .*IU:    EXPrN.SIVE 

Costa  for  making  label  ch.»nges  are  enor- 
mous The  average  sketch  coets  $55  91.  paste- 
ups t37,22.  Minor  clianges  In  plates  run  ;is 
low  as  X  $17,19  average  for  net  weight  or 
address,  single  color,  to  approximately  $60  20 
for  moving  the  brand  name  on  a  four-color 
Job  Major  changes,  such  as  a  new  vignette, 
would  cost  an  average  of  $363  88  in  four- 
color  offset  and  *1.287  50  in  gravure  uee  ac- 
companying charts  tor  detailed  breakdown). 

Procter  &  Oamble  estimated  that  it  must 


revise  more  than  4000  mechanicals,  with 
12,000  plates  becoming  obsolete  Webb  A:  Co  , 
a  Richmond.  Va  .  advertising  agency,  ob- 
served that  one  client  alone  requires  907 
minor  changes  and  326  major  ones  The  Cork 
Institute  of  America  noted  that  its  membei.s 
had  an  Inventory  of  75.000  plates  for  sou 
drink  products  alone  Each  design  change 
costs  between  $50  and  *100  It  estimated  an 
over-all  cost  of  approximately  ■i'S  million  \\j\- 
der  the  new  regulations  Crown  Cork  <\:  So.il 
estimated  that  its  entire  stock  of  more  th.in 
30,000  plates  would  have  to  be  discarded  at 
an  average  cost  of  $100  per  plate. 

AREAS  OF   AMBIC.riTY 

In  addition  to  the  production  problems 
thus  far  noted,  others  arise  The  section  of 
the  .Act  dealing  with  weight  specification.'; 
states  that  "the  decl.irntlon  shall  appear  in 
con.splcuous  and  easily  legible  boldface  print 
or  ivpe  '  Even  with  contormlty  to  require- 
ments for  space,  type  size,  and  copy,  it  l-i 
still  a  matter  of  Interpretation  as  to  whether, 
for  example,  nold  type  on  a  red  batkgrouiul 
Is  sufficiently  "conspicuous."  A  ruling  could 
take  a  long  time. 

Moreover,  cans  containing  meat  product.s 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment's meat  and  poultry  inspection  divisions 
as  well  as  FDA.  Again,  final  approval  could 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  Especial- 
ly If,  iis  FDA  now  asks,  state  agencies  asstst 
in  the  policing  Diflerences  of  opinion  be- 
tween state  .md  federal  agencies  are  not  rari- 
ties. The  process  of  securing  approval  would 
be  lengthened  with  the  possibility  .ilways 
present   of   additional   changee   being   miide. 

The  situation  ultimately  bolls  down  to 
these  inescap.ible  conclusions: 

Many  plate  changes  can  be  almost  as  cost- 
ly as  making  new  plates:  package  and  label 
printers,  many  of  whom  have  extensive  vol- 
umes coming  from  commercial  printing  as 
well,  h:ue  been  hard  put  to  find  sufficient, 
skilled  production  people  to  keep  up  with  In- 
creased volumes  stemming  from  a  booming 
economy.  Even  by  Ignoring  all  other  types 
of  work,  and  putting  their  production  people 
on  heavy  overtime,  the  printers  .state  that 
It  will  lie  virtually  impossible  to  meet  the 
Acts  July  1,  1968.  deadline. 

The  only  hope  stems  from  the  "extension" 
clause  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle -Many  packagers  have  already  made  repre- 
sentatives for  extensions.  If  the  timetable  is 
set  back,  a  severe  production  bottleneck  can 
be  avoided. 


DONT   WE   K\'FR    LE.-\I?N'' 

Mr  WYMAN,  Mr  Sixnikcr.  I  a.'^v 
iinaniinous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  pentleinan  from  New 
Hainpshii-e? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  "WYMAN  Mr,  Six'aker,  Americans 
well  remember  the  bitter  le.«son  of  the 
"i'alu  River  sanctuary — or  *do  they? 
Pilots,  some  of  whom  were  killed, 
watched  with  helpless  fni.si ration  as 
Communi-st  planes  landed  and  look  of! 
with  complete  immunity  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Yalu.  Some  of  those  Commu- 
nist planes  killed  Americans.  Others 
helped  to  do  so.  And  Americans,  fighting 
a  war  in  whicii  once  a^ain  they  were 
risht,  were  forbidden  to  do  what  they 
could  and  should  liave  done,  knock  uu'. 
the  enemy  airfields. 

I  wonder  how  many  Ameiican.s  realize 
that  at  this  ver>'  moment  in  Vietnam,  our 
military  forces  are  being  required  by  the 
present  administration  to  fi',^ht  under 
virtually  the  same  i"estinction.s.  Reliable 
information  cornin'.;  to  me  mdicaie.s  that 
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n-52  pilots  overflying  Hanoi,  have 
V  ;-itched  helplessly  i^s  Mis^'.s  take  off  from 
H.tnoi'.s  iiirix)rt  to  attack  ihom.  Hanoi's 
arport  i.s  off  limits  to  American 
!3.>mbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  a  game  is 
il.i.s'  Who  is  being  deceived,  if  it  is  not 
I  lie  American  people?  Hov\-  can  we  send 
:ncn  over  there  to  die  if  \,"-.  arc  not  doin  > 
■Al  we  can  to  defend  and  rrotecl  them, 
.liid  help  them  to  win? 

American  fis^htin*.'  men  seeing  these 
thiiiKS  are  bitter.  They  are  ri-seritfiil  of 
,such  orders.  They  are  trained,  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  of  good  moraliv  but  Ihry 
:  imply  cannot  undcrUand  the  restric- 
tions and  neither  can  I,  Kitiirr  we  ought 
to  allow  our  military  n":en  to  win  this 
military  war  in  Vietnam  or  we  ought  not 
lo  require  ihcm  to  fo  there  and  risk 
death. 

Do  we  thi;;k  for  a  mo:nrnt  that  if  the 
,  h'le  was  on  the  other  foot  there  would 
be  any  such  self-imposition  of  Marquis 
oi  Queensbury  rules  by  tlic  Communist 
enemy?  There  would  not. 

In  this  tragic  situation  the  time  is 
comin^'  w"hcn  we  will  have  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  Tlie  enemy  will  make  sure  of 
this.  Alter  all  the  enuagrment  is  close 
to  h:m  and  many  thuu.sands  of  miles 
away  for  us. 

Ls  our  determination  and  reso'ution 
and  decision  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
this  .supposedly  local  war.  to  wait  another 
17.000  American  dead?  Is  it  to  wait  until 
it  is  later  than  we  think,  perhaps  too  late? 
And  all  for  political  reasons  because 
there  is  an  election  coming  up? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on.  .'uch  v:-ucs  there 
should  be  no  Rcpublican.s  ."^.nd  no  Demo- 
crats— lust  American,'^,  v.'l-o  are  deter- 
mined that  their  Nation  and  their  way 
el  life  .shall  .survive  in  this  world.  This  is 
what  is  at  .stake  in  Vietnam,  and  we 
.sh;;uld  make  no  mi.Uakc  about  it. 

L'jt  us  at  the  very  kast  permit  our  mili- 
tary to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  pain 
a  military  victory  there.  Or.  iiut  another 
way.  in  the  name  of  the  Good  Lord,  let 
u.s  .stop  denymi  them  the  riglU  to  fight 
to  win. 


NATURALIZATION  PRI\TLEGES  FOR 
ALIEN  SPOUSE  OP  DECEASED 
SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minut-e  and  lo  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  advi.se  the  House  that  mv  bi.], 
H.R.  10135.  to  protect  the  naturalization 
benelU.s  of  an  alien  v.-ido-vved  by  the  death 
of  the  US.  citi.-'in  spouse  on  active  duty 
in  the  U.S.  .\rmed  Forces,  has  been  or- 
dered favorably  reiiorted,  by  my  Sub- 
committee on  Imir.iiuation  luid  Nation- 
ality. 

On  two  ucca.sions  in  recent  monthii  an 
:i'i.-n  ■■,',■  idov,"  oi  o.io  i  i'"ii  ■  ii  roic  :.eiv'ce- 
men  killed  in  Vietnam  wa^;  unabl_  to  lic- 
come  a  citizen  irnrnediatoly  bccau:;e  .she 
had  not  lived  in  this  '.ouiitry  for  a  suf- 
f  c:cnt  :  eriod  of  time  as  lequ'rcd  by  our 
naturaliz.-.tion  lawii.  Such  a  .situation  i.s 
.niolerable.  A  widow  who  has  made  .^uch 
a  "reat  sacrifice  docs  not  honor  us  by 
.sieking  citizenship.  Rather,  i  j'rateful 
country  is  honored  that  .she  should  seek 
the  citizenship  of  her  hero  husband.  In 
these  cases,  the  wife  of  a  .serviceman  h.ad 
lietitioned  for  naturahzation.  '..ad  com- 
plied with  all  of  the  requirement.;;  rxccrt 
the  final  hearing  in  naturalization  court, 
but  wa.s  unab'e  to  become  naturalized, 
for  .shortly  before  the  final  l"r">arin2,  her 
eligibility  failed  becaus',^  her  U.S.  citizen 
husband  was  killed  on  the  hattleh?lds  of 
Vietnam. 

This  unfortunate  denial  of  the  nat- 
uralization petition  must  lollow,  lor 
under  the  present  law.  the  alien  spouss 
of  a  U.S.  citizen  applyii;g  for  naturaliza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  resulting  exemptions 
from  the  usual  rrsid  -ncc  requirements 
in  the  law.  must  be  a  "".spou::>e''  li.ght  uo 
to  the  final  hearirg  en  the  petition  when 
citizeii.ship  i."^  conferr?d  by  the  courts. 

Tliis  bill  r;pecifica!iy  ;.n"ovidcs  that  ;.o 
specified  r-criod  of  physical  iu-e£en'''e  or 
residence  within  the  United  States,  or 
residence  within  tlie  FA'te  in  wiiich  the 
):ctition  is  filed,  or  .specified  ;:eriod  d"ur- 
ing  which  the  citizen  si^ouse  was  a  citi- 
zen, or  specified  period  of  marital  union 
with  such  citii'ien  spouse,  siiaii  be  re- 
quired in  :"c-pect  to  a  petition  for  natu- 
ralization under  the  emendment  pro- 
vided by  my  bill. 

To  have  the  heartbreak  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  husband  killed  in  the  service 
of  our  country  compounded  by  the  dei-ial 
to  his  wife  of  the  very  same  citizcnsiv.p 
he  was  figliting  for,  is  most  unfortunate. 
and  should  be  corrected  without  further 
delay.  The  bill  I  introduced  'ast  .-ession, 
H.R.  10135,  and  which  was  ordered  ;c- 


ixirted  today,  will  ( liminate  this  unneces- 
sary hardsliip. 

Vv'e,  as  a  iiati>  u,  Laye  long  .so.'.ght  v,"ay;^ 
to  recognize,  and  to  reward  those  v. ho 
.serve  in  our  country's  Armed  Forces,  and 
who  are  wiliin::'  to  !)ay  the  f.ui.:"eme  .sacri- 
fice if  necessary  in  the  defense  of  r.ur 
Nation,  Although  we  cannot  lu'lng  baclt 
tho.se  who  die  in  the  .service,  we  c..n 
strive  to  minimize  as  much  as  po.isible 
tlie  h:ii"d.ships  v.iiich  can  result.  The  P'ro- 
\i.sioi-;s  of  this  bill  provide  just  this  kind 
o*  opixjrtunity  to  shew  our  r  ratitudc  to 
the  alien  surviving  spou.se  by  enabllfj: 
cxicd'tious  nat'.traUzation. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  law,  "^n 
alien  who  is  the  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
11  1st  .show  that  duriiig  the  3  yeai-s  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  f\li,^'4 
her  petition,  she  has  resided  continuously 
within  the  United  oi.:-.tes  aft>'r  bein^  law- 
fuliy  admitt'^d  for  jiermanent  residence. 
.slie  I'as  been  i.hysically  i^rcsent  in  the 
ITnit'd  States  for  i  criods  totaling  at 
Ica.'st  one-h.alf  of  this  3-year  period,  .she 
has  resided  within  the  State  in  which 
tlio  1  clition  is  filed  for  at  least  6  moiU'  ".. 
and  has  continuo'u.sly  lived  in  marital 
union  with  the  citizen  .spoo-se  during 
thes"  3  years,  ,'\n  alien  wh.o  is  not  mar- 
ri:d  to  a  U.S.  citizen,  or  one  who  is 
widowed  bef;,re  the  final  hearitig.  mu:t 
fulfl'l  the  ;  hove  reQiiircmeiits  lor  5  in- 
ht;ad  of  3  years. 


l.U'. 
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Mr.  IIOI.iriELD,  Mr,  Si.eak-r.  I  ask 
unanimous  eni'isent  to  extend  my  re- 
marh.s  -at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  niatter. 

""h"^  SrE,'>KER,  Is  there  ebjocti.m  \o 
tlie  requeet  of  the  tientleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  ?:r.  Si.eaker.  I  have 
looked  into  the  i  rovisions  in  the  pro- 
1  o.sed  fiscal  year  1969  Department  of 
Defense  budget  rcQuerit  to  determine 
v.'iiat  plans  liate  Icen  laid  out  for  build- 
ing nuclear  warshiijs.  I  liave  prepared 
the  comparison  which  felluws  which 
compares  the  fi.'^cal  year  1&69  DOD 
budget  rec.ucst  for  nuclear  warships  vith 
fiscal  year  1968  plans  for  fiscal  year  !Do9. 
I  am  placing  this  summary  in  the  IIecord 
for  ready  reference  of  the  Members,  Lincc 
it  is  r.ot  easy  to  dig  this  infcrniation  ^,ut 
of  the  budget: 


Comparison  of  Fiscal  Ye.'.r   1969  DOD  Budcct  Reqvis: 


FOR    N'VCLE.\R    W.^RiHIPS    WlTH    I'lSC.^L    Yf.^R     1  JC8    Pi  \.V,S    FOR    FISCAL    Yf.'.R     1909 


SSN"& N-e"CLE,'iR    AI 

Fiscal  year  19G8 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  that  he  planned  to  build  ;.  tot.'.l 
of  68  nuclear  attack  submarines  and  that  62  -a'ere  .Jready  author- 
ized. Thereiore,  he  included  3  in  the  FY  68  program,  end  said  he 
would  include  the  remnlnmg  3  in  the  FY  '69  program.  Ke  also  said 
he  would  continue  to  evaluate  the  required  submarine  force  level 
to  determine  how  many  more  should  be  added  to  the  3  to  be  in- 
cluded m  the  FY  "69  program. 

CVAK 

Fiscal  year  19G8 
The  FY  "68  DOD  request  approved  by  Congress  included  C-50,5 
million  for  long  lead  time  procurement  for  the  CVAN  69.  cur  third 
nuclear  carrier  and  the  second  of  the  NIMITZ  class  of  r,wo-react-or 
carriers.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  stated  he  would  Include  the 
remainder  of  the  ship  in  the  FY  "69  budget. 


•,cii  .;c;;.T,-;u;sE3 

F^.cal  year  1909 
The  DOD  request  includes  only  2  SSNs  (rather  than  the  3  prom- 
i.sedi ,  and  .Jso  requests  long  lead  procurement  lauds  for  two  mere 
I.,,  be  li.cludca  ir.  iiic  FY'  "'70  program. 
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Fi-ral  yc?.r  1069 

The  DOD  request  does  r.ot  include  the  remair.dcr  tf  the  funds 
r.ceded  for  the  CVAN  69,  However,  it  does  include  j82  million  for 
additional  long  lead  time  material.  (As  long  as  the  DOD  includes 
in  FY  "70  the  remainder  cf  the  funds,  about  5-400  million  more, 
needed  for  the  CVAN  69.  this  will  probably  not  delay  delivery  of 
the  ship  to  the  Fleet, ) 


IfilM 
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Cr,MP^KlSc>f^0lr  Fis<  *i.  Yfar  19fi9  DOD  BruCET  Rcouest  ro«  Nuclear  W 

DX    DXO      .Vrw    UESICN 

fi.«-aj  year  J 968 
DOD  requested  J30  million  for  contract  definition  of  new  classeB 
of  escort  ships  called  DX  for  ASW  ships  and  DXG  for  ASW  AAW 
ships  The  Senate- Hc>iiae  Armed  Services  Committees  CDnfereme 
■  ai^reed  that  the  $30  million  could  be  used  to  study  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  power  for  the  DX  class  of  ships  but  that  this 
authorization  may  be  used  only  to  study  n\iclear  power  for  the  DXG 
cl.ias  of  ships  ' 


Fitcal  year  IMS 
DOD  requested  two  conventional  destroyers,  DDf.s  Cunifro'ss  miO- 
sttcuted  authorization  of  two  nuclear  frigates  iDLGNsi  like  the  one 
iDLGN  36.  jdded  by  Congress  to  the  FY  67  program  The  FY  B8 
authoruatlon  act  required  that  the  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  rhe  two  nuclear  powered  gulded-mlsslle  frigates  -.hall  be  entered 
Into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless  the  President  fully  advises  the 
Congress  that  their  construction  is  not  m  the  national  interest  " 
Congress  fully  funded  one  of  the  DLGN»  Congress  appropriated  «20 
million  for  long  lead  procuremenf  for  the  other  with  the  expressed 
expectation  that  the  DOD  would  include  the  remainder  ol  tlie  fund* 
f.jr  the  second  FY  '68  DLGN  In  the  FY  60  budget. 


ARSHIPS  WrTH  FlscAi  YtAR  1968  PLANS  FOR  Fls<Ai    Vkak  1969 — Continued 
MAJOR    FLEBT   ESCORTS 

Fmcal  year  1969 

DOD  decided  to  use  the  WO  million  in  FY  "68  solely  for  the  con- 
venilonul  DX  DOD  Is  requesting  in  FY  '69  $17  4  million  for  contract 
definition  of  the  tiuch-ar  DXGN  The  DOD  !v  aho  requesting  $20 
million  lor  rontrnct  definition  o/  a  conivntmniil  DXG.  despite  last 
year's  statement  by  the  Armed  Services  Committees  that  all  ships 
of  the  DXG  class  should  be  nuclear  powered  Last  year's  JCAE 
authorization  report  stated:  "The  Committee  also  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  conference  committee  which  considered  this  legislation 
for  expres,sly  providing  m  their  conference  report  thiit  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  contract  definition  phi^e  of  the  DX  DXG  study 
are  to  be  limited,  insofar  as  the  DXO  rl;iss  of  ship  is  concerned,  to 
nuclear  propulsion  only   " 

'•-t  MR  mlCATt* 

Fiaral  year  1969 
DOD  li'is  not  rrleiLSed  to  the  Navy  any  of  the  funds  for  either  of 
the  two  FY  08  DLGNs  and  'ia<  nof  included  any  iunds  to  complete 
the  second  FY  '68  DLGN  in  the  FY  60  DOD  budget  request.  It  is 
mticlpated  that  the  DOD  will  trv  to  reprogrnm  the  $155  million 
thus  lar  appropriated  for  the  (wo  FY  fiR  DLGNs  to  use  these  funds 
for  a  DXGN.  which  is  not  vet  designed  The  DOD  has  already  held 
up  release  of  long  lead  procurement  items  tor  the  Urst  FY  68  DLGN 
by  18  months  The  anticipated  action  by  DOD  to  reprogram  these 
funds  to  a  new  design  DXGN  would  further  delay  delivery  of  the 
next  nuclear  escort  .in  indeliriite  number  of  years. 

The  FY  '09  DOD  budget  request  does  Include  $52  million  for  the 
procurement  of  lung  lead  items  for  the  nuclear  propulsion  plants 
of  two  DXGNs  DOD  expects  to  include  m  the  FY    70  program. 


I 


Since  some  of  the  qtiestioiis  I  had  con- 
ctnnins:  nuclear  ship  plans  are  not  an- 
swered in  the  budset  as  presented  on 
M.jiuiay.  I  asked  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  to  obtain  the  answers  from  the 
Navv  The  questions  aiid  the  answers  we 
obtained  from  the  Navy  follow: 

JSNUARY  J>f    \ws 

Enclosure  to  OLA  Letter  l-A-41    njp  or  30 

Jan  11)68  To  STAFF  DtBEcroH  Joint  CoMNirr- 

TEE  ON  Atomic  Eneri.y 

Answers  to  Questions  submitted  by  "-he 
Staff.  Join  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
concerning  FY  '69  Nuclear  Ships  Budget 

1  Page  3)8.  paragraph  5  on  Navy  RDrA:E 
of  tne  Bud'et  says  that  funds  ire  included 
for  contract  definition  of  several  types  of 
escort  ships  Does  this  include  funds  tor 
contract  definition  of  DX  or  DXO  or  DXGN  ' 
If  so.  how  much  is  included  in  the  FY  69 
budget  for  e.ich  type"" 

Answer  DX  no.  DXO  yes.  $20  million; 
DXGN    yes,  SI7  4  million. 

J  The  Navy  SCN  budget  section  refers  to 
se\er.il  items  of  interest  to  JCAE 

a  The  FY  69  budget  includes  funds  for 
long  lead  pri.vurement  tor  two  new  design 
nuclear  powered  gxiided  missile  ships  .\re 
these  to  be  DXGNs" 

.Answer     Yes 

How  much  :s  included  for  them  m  FY   69'' 

.■\nswer     $62M  adv.mce  procurement. 

b  No  mention  is  made  in  the  budget  .>f  the 
two  DLGN  36  class  Ingaies  authorized  by 
Congress  for  FY  68  Does  this  mean  that 
the  DOD  does  nut  plan  to  build  either  or 
both  of  them'  Have  any  funds  for  these  ships 
been   releasetl   bv   DOD  to   the   Navy'' 

Answer  The  FY  6y  budget  contains  funds 
for  DXGNs  C  ingre.ss  .luthorlzed  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  DLGNs  These  funds  have 
ni't  been  released  to  the  Navy. 

c  Additional  long  lead  funds  are  included 
in  the  budget  for  FY  69  for  CVAN  69  How 
much  IS  included'' 

Answer     »82  4M. 

Will  delivery  of  the  ship  to  the  Fleet  be 
delayed  by  not  including  full  funding  for 
this  .ship  in  FY  '69? 

Answer:    No. 

.Approximately  how  much  more  will  be 
needed  in  later  years  to  complete  the  fund- 
ing of  this  ship? 


Answer     *402M 

d  The  FY  HU  budget  includes  funds  for  2 
ssNs  and  juiids  for  long  lead  procurement 
fur  two  more  SSNs  to  be  inchuled  m  FY  '70. 
.Are  any  of  these  four  SSNs  expected  to  be  of 
a  different  design  than  tho.se  we  have  been 
building?  If  so.  how  many  and  m  what  way 
Is  the  design  different '' 

.Vnswer:  .At  least  three  of  these  ships  will 
be  of  ,in  existing  design  isuirgeon  classi. 
The  possibility  exists  that  one  of  Uiem  may 
be  of  a  different  design. 

These  answers  indicate  some  areas 
where  the  Conuress.  I  am  sure,  thinu^th 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  will  want 
to  look  into.  For  e.xample.  as  indicated 
in  the  above  data,  although  the  -Senate 
and  House  Armed  Sertices  Committee 
stated  that  >-tudy  money  was  to  be  re- 
stricted to  nuclear  propelled  ships  of  the 
D.KG  class,  the  Navy  apparently  is  plan- 
nina  to  spend  S20  million  on  the  .study  of 
conventional  DXG's 

In  addition  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
fiscal  year  1968  authorization  act  re- 
quired that  rhe  two  nuclear  powered  fri- 
i^ates  which  were  authorized  be  con- 
tracted for  as  soon  as  priicticablc 

I  am  disturbed  that  we  are  not  makinc 
faster  proiiress  in  buildiim  nuclear  ships. 
The  record  is  replete  with  Compress  de- 
termination that  nuclear  warships 
should  be  built  for  the  defense  of  our 
Natiofi. 


NASA   AND    PHK  DISASTROUS 
AF'tJLLO   FIRE 

Mr  RY.AN  .Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Re(  uri>  and  include  ex- 
traneou.>  :ii.i:t<T 

The  SPE.VKU-l  Is  there  objection  to 
the  I'equest  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 


Space  Science  issued  Si-natc  Rrport  No. 
956.  a  review  of  the  Senate's  heaiini^s 
concerninu  the  Apollo  disaster  of  January 
27.  I'.)fi7  It  is  rettrettablo  that  the  Senate 
committer  continues  to  be  a  handmauicii 
of  NASA  bv  dralin'4  ver>-  :;intly  with  an 
atjency  which  deliberately  misled  Mem- 
bers of  Coni;ii  s?»Jiiiid('r  oath  durin--;  heai- 
mt-'s  into  the  Nation's  most  costly  and 
ambitious  technical  program.  Althouch 
the  Senate  lommittco  does  chame  NASA 
with  such  misdemeanors  as  overconli- 
dence  and  complactiuy.  the  report  re- 
mains a  whitewash  and  an  t\asion  ol 
the  real  i.ssues  iinohed 

Fortunately,  there  are  apptndvd  to  the 
reijort  some  additional  views  which  lie"  i 
a  tireat  deal  in  clarifying  for  the  public 
at  least  one  aspect  of  NASA's  serious  de- 
ficiencies— this  is  the  area  of  NASA's 
candor  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  infor- 
mation it  presents  to  the  Congress.  One 
of  the  dissenters  coes  so  far  as  to  say. 
and  in  this  I  wholeheartedly  concur: 

Deliberate  efforts  to  mislead  Committee 
Members  and  evade  legitimate  Congressional 
inquiries  during  an  investigation  of  this 
Nation's  worst  space  tragedy,  raises  basic 
issues  regarding  the  role  of  the  Committee 
vls-a-vls  NASA  and  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Congress  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  trying  to  explain  this  for 
the  last  10  months.  It  was  jjiimanly  for 
this  reason  that  I  made  public  the  Phil- 
lips report  on  April  29.  19ti7,  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  the  committees  of  Con- 
uress  were  misled  and  uninformtd.  and 
thus  unequipped  to  carry  out  any  mean- 
ingful investigation. 

In  my  own  lepoit  on  the  .•\p(ilU)  .icti- 
dent — Congressional  Record.  December 
18.  1967.  at  paue  3IL'05— I  tried  to  point 
out  Li  deiJtli  not  only  the  problems  con- 
nected witii  NASA's  lack  of  candor  about 
.serious  promam  difficulties,  previous 
fires  about  which  the  public  was  not  in- 
formed, and  .so  forth,  but  also  the  severe 
management  difficulties  from  which  the 
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space  program  .suffers  and  the  excessive 
overcost  to  the  American  public  for  a 
proi^ram  that,  properly  handled.  mi!:;ht 
achieve  more  for  lar  less  cost. 

I  .still  hold  out  hope  that  the  House 
committee  will  reopen  its  hearinsis  and 
issue  an  otaiective  report. 

The  Senate  report  makes  all  the  more 
necessaiT  my  propo.sal  that  the  Presi- 
,i,nt  aiipoint  a  hitjh-level  commission  of 
;ndependent  experts  to  review  the  ad- 
mmistiation  of  the  .;paco  pro^iram  and 
that  the  Concress  have  access  to  inde- 
pendent expert  appraisals  of  NASA's 
technical  and  administrative  compe- 
tence.   

\    NKW   POLICY   TOWARD   EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma." Mr.  Speaker. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  txinsent  that  the  pentle- 
inpn  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Findley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  [wint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;  entlcman  from 
Oklahoma'.^ 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Si  weaker,  the  cur- 
rent review  ol  .=iO  yeai.-  of  Soviet  rule  in 
the  USSR,  and  of  two  decades  of  Com- 
munist rule  in  Eastern  Europe  might  be 
well  served  by  a  reevaluation  of  the 
IraRinentcd  iKilicics  which  the  free  world 
nations  ha\e  been  pur.suuiE;  toward  East- 
ern Europe.  Such  an  analysis  will  reveal 
an  urpent  need  for  a  new  aproach  to 
.upplant  the  defensive  military  concept 
of  the  NATO  Alliance  with  a  more  pro- 
i;ressive  economic  concept  of  an  Alliance 
lor  Peace. 

As  such  a  review  is  made  it  will  be 
noted  that  jirior  to  the  Communist  coups. 
most  of  the  Eastern  European  states  had 
veiT  strong  Western  orientations  and 
that  sentiment  for  Western  ways — 
though  repressed— is  still  considerable  in 
that  area. 

For  most  of  tl-ic  past  thousand  years 
Eastern  Europe  has  looked  West — not 
East  This  orientation— so  deeply  felt — 
continued  until  the  latcful  years  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  .\l  that  time  another 
alien  invader— the  Soviet  Communist — 
separated  the  historic  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  from  the  rest  of  the  continent 
and  compelled  them  to  become  an  in- 
tegral i)art  of  the  ;-reat  Asiatic  plain. 

The  late  Sir  Winston  Churchill  aptly 
described  this  scene  when  he  said; 

From  .Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in 
the  Adriatic,  ■■■n  Iron  Curiam  descended 
across  Europe.  Behind  it  lies  all  the  ancient 
capitals   ol    E.ist':rn    Europe. 
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Today.  20  years  later.  Marx-Leninism, 
the  not  so  "inevitable  wave  of  the 
future"  is  slowly  being  repudiated.  The 
Iron  Curtain  sho'As  signs  ol  rusting  away. 
Nationalism,  .self-determination,  and 
freedom  were  too  precious  to  be  dis- 
carded permanently  and  completely  for 
the  'dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

Now.  traditional  conununism  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  being  challenged.  Yugo- 
:avia  has  become  heretical— disavowing 
::iany  of  the  basic  precepts  of  the  ortho- 
dox Commimist  doctrine.  Rumania  is  in- 
cteasingly  showing  independence.  In 
Poland,  although  reneging  on  some  con- 
cessions extended  to  the  people  after  the 


October  1956  upheaval,  the  regime  has 
been  compelled  to  grant  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, semiprivate  ownership  of  acricul- 
tuie.  and  some  relaxation  of  thought 
control.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun -;ary  are 
restive  and  unable  to  coiie  with  "lowing 
demands  for  economic  and  political  re- 
forms. Albania  has  become  a  thorn  in 
Mo.scow's  side  by  declaring  its  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  Mao  Tse-tuna.  E\en  Ea.st 
Germany's  once  rigid  i;ro-Mo.scu\v  line  is 
beginning  to  waver  as  its  peoi)le  .seek 
greater  contact  v.ith  the  West  and  still 
long    for    union    with    the    Federal    Re- 

IHlbliC. 

The  question  br>-'ginu  un  an.swer  is: 
What  can  the  free  nations  do  to  help 
promote  an  even  more  inind  disintecra- 
tion  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  still  quar- 
antines—although no  longer  isolates — 
over  100  million  i)eople?  What  will  we  do 
to  heljj  the  nations  controlled  by  Com- 
munist parties  achieve  greater  freedom 
and  thus  enhance  world  peace? 

The  answer  lies  not  in  a  fragmented. 
i-solated  approach,  but  in  a  practical  and 
concerted  effort  that  would  jn'omote 
those  ideals  which  insure  the  stability  of 
all  free  nations.  After  all.  it  is  the  West 
that  has  foimd  the  formula  lor  genuine 
economic,  political,  and  social  betterment 
of  mankind. 

The  Communist  East  has  led  Ihi  ir  peo- 
Ijles  down  only  blind  alleys  from  which 
they  can  find  no  escai^e  except  through 
promoting  "wars  of  national  liberation." 
Consequently,  it  is  the  West  which  must 
offer  leadership  in  the  quest  for  man- 
kind's true  progress  and  enduring  j^eace. 
The  Impending  threat  of  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  potential,  the  continued  Soviet 
Commimist  interest  in  world  domination. 
the  disarray  in  the  once  potent  Western 
Alliance  and  possible  breakup  of  NATO 
in  1969  compel  us  to  undertake  this  task. 
The  United  States  cannot  continue  its 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Western 
Allies  in  dealing  with  the  Communist 
states.  This  independent  approach,  ac- 
centuated since  1961.  has  shown  the 
weakness  which  any  would- l^e  aggres.sor 
can  exploit  by  the  well-known  scheme  of 
"divide  and  conquer."  Obviously  it  is  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  v.ho  liave  the 
most  important  stake  in  their  own  fu- 
tures. 

Til  my  iud;'ment.  the  .■:afest  and  must 
elTcclive  way  to  iirnmote  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Soviet-imposed  satellite  sys- 
lern  in  Eastern  Euro;je  is  to  develop  a  co- 
h.eient  unified  policy  approach  in  the 
l',oliiical,  economic  and  military  fields 
within  the  Atlantic  ccmm-anity.  The  co- 
hesion and  strength  this  would  yield  in 
each  of  these  areas  will  inevitably  at- 
tract Eastern  Europesn  nations,  and 
cause  them  to  .seek  e  ijrolitable  arrange- 
ment v.-ith  the  Atlantic  community.  The 
Common  Market  is  obviously  having  that 
sort  of  effect  on  Yugoslavia  and  Ru- 
mania, and  in  time  will  develop  tremen- 
dous centrifugal  pui:s  on  Poland.  Bul- 
garia. Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Al- 
bania, The  i3ul!  would  be  even  gi cater  if 
the  Common  Market  '.vere  to  be  enlarged 
into  an  Atlantic  Common  Market  or  At- 
lantic Free  Trade  Area. 

A  unified  Atlantic  political  policy  will 
make  the  Eastern  European  nations  leal- 
ize  that  destiny  is  directed  by  the  West— 
not  Moscow — and  induce  them  as  a  mat- 


ter of  cold  practicality  to  adtust  to  that 
fact  of  life.  Unified  military  ixihcy  mixed 
V  ith  iiolitical  liinmess  on  such  matters  as 
allied  access  to  Berlin  will  continiie  to 
contain  nnd  hinder  any  plan:;  of  Moscow 
to  extend  its  hegemony  to  any  otlier 
European  nation.  It  will  sei%e  to  exacer- 
bate the  internal  .stre.s.ses  and  .strains 
and.  theieby.  reinforce  Moscow's  only 
other  alternative— once  her  aggressive 
.-.mbitions  :ue  checked— that  is.  i^eaceful 
(  ii-aceme!it  and  cooiieration  with  the 
West  md  a  giadua!  lessening  of  its  rcvo- 
huionaiy  zeal  and  internal  ir.talitanan- 
is!M.  To  evjject  these  develoi'tiicnts  in  the 
.;b:^ence  e.l  !nilit:.ry  .  uperi  .mty.  ixi'iiical 
liimness  and  allied  unity  is  in  mvitc  dis- 
aster. 

'i'herefo/c.  I  propo.se  that  efforts  to 
leromote  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  achieve  a  raiiproacliement  with 
Kastem  Europe  be  undcrtriken  only 
thiouuh  Atlantic  community  in.^litu- 
lions.  The  We.st  .should  strive  for  a  com- 
mon policy  on  .such  inatter,'  as  Eart-West 
trade.  Gcrm.TH  reunification,  the  Oder- 
Nri.s.se  line,  and  the  granting  of  eco- 
nomic credit.',  to  Eastern  Europe.  The 
mure  We-st  Europe  is  united,  the  ereater 
will  be  the  tendency  lowpid  fi.ipmen.la- 
lion  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

A  common  allied  policy  may  well  mean 
that  v,e  will  have  to  modify,  j/erhaps  even 
liberalize  .some  of  our  jn'csenf  i^olicies  ic- 
garding  strategic  trade  and  lon':i-lerm 
credits.  The  Cocom— Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control — list  of  stra- 
tecic  materials  is  only  one-third  of 
our  own  more  restrictive  list.  West  Euro- 
l)ean  nations  have  demonstrated  a 
•:ieattr  v  illir.L'ncss  than  the  U.S.  to  ex- 
lend  lonff-term  credits.  However,  a  com- 
mon tmified  policy  has  advantages  which 
oti.-et  v.-hat  may  be  a  short-term  Commu- 
nist credit  ;-.d vantage  as  a  result  of  a.ny 
liberalization. 

First,  it  will  successfully  avert  credit 
wars  between   tlie   members  of    the  At- 
lantic community.  Therefore,  we  will  not 
be  in  the  position  of  undercutting  each 
other  for  access  to  Communi.st  markets. 
Secondly,   aereem.ent   on   these   matters 
will   .serve   to   convince   the  Communist 
leaders  of  the  unity  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity  on  political,   military,   and   eco- 
nomic policies.  The  unified  policy  that 
will  result  will  not  mean  that  the  lowest 
common  denominator  becomes  the  i)ol- 
icv.  The  rive  and  take  .-nd  ixchaiv-c  of 
ideas  and  intclli^icnce  anion-  the  i.^em- 
bcrs    of    the    NATO    Council    may.    ar.d 
hiopefully  will,  serve  to  produce  a  I'olicy 
f.f  firmness,  the  impact  of  which  will  'oe 
all   the   -reater   because   it   will   be   the 
unified  policy  of  the  West,  not  the  uni- 
lateral policy  of  the  United  States,  Tf  tlie 
Atlantic  nations  can  find  r.  way  to  '  hani" 
toaether.   to   achieve   a   common    ;->o!icy. 
then   no   possible   combination   directed 
against  them  will  be  able  to  cause  serious 
trouble.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  centrif- 
ugal pulls  on  Eastern  Europe  and  even- 
tually even  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  ir- 
resistible. 

.A  third  consideration  that  should  rov- 
ern  our  attempts  to  di-smantle  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  to  resist  any  move  to  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  Soviet  domination 
in  the  area  east  of  the  Elbe,  ReaUty  dic- 
tates that  we  recognize  Soviet  influence 
in  the  area,  but  we  must  prevent  -iviiig 
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the  vital  approval  of  lepUimizntlon  whirh 
the  Soviets  desperately  desire 

Therefore  we  should  not  en^rage  in 
any  policy  that  strengthens  the  inter- 
national standing  or  prestice  of  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany  Nor  should  we 
recocnize  the  illeeal  annexation  of  the 
B:iltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

V/e  should  use  every  resource  at  our 
c  jmmaiid  tu  spread  tlie  ideas  and  ideals 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  Iron 
Curtain  is  not  soundproof  It  cannot 
l.eep  out  ideas  and  knowlediie  of  what 
life  in  the  West  is  really  like.  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe  broad- 
casts must  be  adequately  funded  and 
should  accurately  report  and  contrast 
\li:"e  in  the  West  with  that  under  com- 
^aura^m  Lies,  distortions,  and  propa- 
-l^da  by  the  Communists  regardinp  the 
We.st  should  be  rebutted  forcefully,  lest 
-silence  be  taken  as  acquiescence.  Cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  educational  ex- 
changes can  do  much  to  convince  the 
voung  adults — the  isolated  veneration  of 
Eastern  Europe — that  the  Western  way 
of  life  is  more  satisfying  spiritually  as 
well  iu  materially  The  use  of  local  lan- 
■ua«c  publications  such  as  Amer.-ka  in 
Poland  >liould  be  souu'ht  in  Rumania  and 
in  other  countries. 

A  fourth  consideration  should  be  to  re- 
alize our  limitations  in  promoting  ex- 
ternal autonomy  and  internal  freedoms 
in  these  countries.  The  United  States  has 
natural  political  limitations  on  its  ef- 
fectiveness because  it  is  the  preeminent 
leader  of  the  Western  World  and  there- 
fore Eastern  European  leaders  are 
naturally  suspicious  and  on  their  guard 
in  their  dealing  with  us  In  e\ery  pos- 
sible way  the  West  should  speak  and  act 
as  one  Where  this  is  not  possible,  na- 
tional initiatives  should  be  encouraged. 
The  effL'rts  of  France  and  Germany,  for 
example,  to  aclueve  a  broader  under- 
standing^ in  Eiu-ope  sho^old  be  applauded 
These  initiatives  by  our  allies  ni  NATO 
can  do  much  to  disassociate  the  East 
Europeans  from  Soviet  domination.  Tlie 
initiatives  of  Germany  are  especially 
commendable  and  do  much  to  undercut 
the  propaganda  directed  against  Bonn  by 
Pankoiv  and.  to  a  lesi,er  extent,  by  War- 
saw In  this  respect,  Uie  willinsness  of 
the  Federal  Republic  to  establish  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  representing  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Hallstein  Doctrine,  has 
had  the  effect  of  further  isolating  the  So- 
viet Zone  of  Germany  Similiarly,  the 
.suggestions  of  Willy  Brandt.  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic,  the 
Geiman  Evangelical  Church.  Cliristian 
Democrat,  leader  Erik  Blumenfeld.  and 
Count  Marion  Doenhoff.  political  editor 
of  the  prominent  German  magazine.  Die 
Zeit,  that  Germany  renounce  any  claim 
Ic  the  Oder-Ncisse  lands  has  seriously 
weakened  the  effect  of  propaganda  di- 
rected against  Bonn  by  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment. These  Imaginative  efforts  by 
the  German  leaders  have  done  much  to 
undermine  Gomulka's  insistence  that  Po- 
land must  remain  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  protect  its  Western 
Frontier  Thus,  the  first  step  towards  a 
Polish-German  reconciliation  has  been 
taken  How  much  greater,  however, 
would  be  the  impact  of  these  develop- 


ments if  the  pntir^  Atlantic  community 
>tf>od  behind  them. 

A  fifth  pohry  considerailnn  in\olves 
the  us?  of  the  "carrot  and  the  -tick  '  The 
.ftlantic  community  should  use  its  vast 
economic  and  political  influence  to  re- 
ward those  Eastern  EurojK>an  nations 
which  show  progress  toward  independ- 
ence and  internal  liberalization,  and  at 
thp  same  time  u.se  such  tools  to  punish 
any  retrogressive  steps  John  Foster  Dul- 
les fli.st  proposed  this  policy  in  1952  and 
I  believe  it  represents  one  of  our  strong- 
est b.irgalning  techniques. 

External  automony  and  internal  lib- 
eralization can  be  recognized  and  re- 
warded in  a  number  of  ways  Public  ap- 
proval by  our  government  of  these  meas- 
ures is  one  way  The  extension  of  eco- 
nomic credits,  block  licenses,  associated 
membership  in  the  EFT.\,  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  GATT  can  all  be  used  as  instru- 
ments to  promote  our  policy  in  this  re- 
spect But  the  success  of  the  "carrot  and 
stick"  technique  will  be  directly  related 
to  tl'.e  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

^n  overriding  objective  of  our  policy 
should  be  the  gradmil  ero.sion  of  the  ob- 
jectionable tenets  of  MarxLsm-Leninism. 
Communist  philo.sophy.  either  as  a  guide 
to  •.  coMonuc  and  o^r.cial  development  or  as 
a  system  of  thought,  is  clearly  on  the  dc- 
fensivi?  a:>d  ui'd-n  v.oing  a  steady  ero- 
sion. 

The  continued  e^o^iOn  of  the  most  rev- 
olutionarj-  features  of  party  doctrine  may 
well  undermine  tlie  revolution ar>-  zeal  of 
the  party  hierarchy. 

One  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  ;s 
through  East-West  trade.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  before  we  extend  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment  to  any  Commu- 
nist government  of  Ea.st  Europe  or  the 
Soviet  Union  we  mu.st  insist  upon  three 
things: 

First.  Tlic  Communist  govpmment 
must  agree  to  .settle  commercial  disputes, 
in  the  absence  of  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  contract,  by  the 
u.se  of  impartial  third  party  adjudica- 
tion Presently  these  countries  will  agree 
to  arbitration  only  if  held  in  their  re- 
spective countnes  through  the  facilities 
of  their  bureaucr.icy.  I  propose  instead 
tlial  the  panels  now  in  existence  at  Par- 
is, Stockholm,  and  Zurich,  among  others, 
be  used  to  bring  the  Communists  into 
the  arena  of  international  law.  If  the  ex- 
pcr:ence  is  a  satisfacior%'  one  for  them. 
thct.c  procedures  of  the  Western  market- 
plac?  may  eventually  lead  to  a  significant 
modificalicn  of  Communist  state  trading. 

Second.  The  Communist  govermnents 
must  agree  to  abide  by  the  conventions  on 
protection  of  jjalents  and  industrial  proc- 
esses. 

Third.  The  Communist  governments 
must  sign  and  abide  by  the  International 
Convention  on  Copyrights. 

These  la^t  two  conventions  are  de- 
.sign-.d  to  protect  private  property  The 
Communists  refuse  to  rtcognize  the  role 
of  private  property  in  socioeconomic 
development  except  in  the  most  negative 
manner  Since  international  commercial 
intercourse  is  not  possible  until  one  rec- 
ognizes the  legitimacy  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  rule  of  law  to  settle  dis- 
putes, then  the  Communist  would  be  in- 


duced to  accept  these  concepts  and  ad- 
ju.->t  to  them  .tccordinely 

It  should  be  stipulated  that  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  state-nin  trading  cor- 
porations to  conform  completely  to  the-  ■ 
I)art!cu!ars  would  cause  the  autnmatir 
.sp  !  rn.-ion  "f  the  most-fa^'ored-tiation 
.status  and  suspension  would  continue 
until  the  state  organization  itnised  its 
policies. 

Althoui-'h  these  are  worthwhile  steps, 
wp  should  not  exjiect  too  much  in  the 
way  of  cc)rollar>-  political  moderation. 

How  can  we  measure  our  piotrress  Iti 
dismrntliir;  the  lion  Curtain'^  I  would 
expect  the  gradual  I'voluiionaiy  libera- 
tion of  Ea.'^tern  Euiope  to  follow,  more  or 
less,  the  followin't  progression:  Pir-t. 
Soviet  satellitr:  .seconri^iational  commu- 
nism within  the  bloc:  third,  natiji:;.! 
communism  out.side  the  bloc:  fciiirth, 
nonalinemcnt  or  neutralism. 

With  the  exception  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  neutrality  by  the  Nagy 
go\emment  of  Hungary  on  November  1, 
19.'>6.  no  Warsaw  Pact  member  has 
reached  stage  three  or  foii;.  However 
Yugosla\ia  has  had  a  remarkable  record 
of  independence  nii  many  fnieign  iiolicy 
matters  and  probably  is  moving  town  id 
neutralism  after  professing  nonaline- 
mcnt for  over  10  years. 

Poland  and  Rumani.-i  can  iuobably  iv 
placed  in  calegoiT  two,  although  devel- 
opments are  presently  more  promLsiiv; 
in  Rumania  than  in  Poland.  Tlie  only 
genuine  Soviet  satellite,  in.sofar  as  com- 
i)lete  obedience  to  Moscow  is  concerned 
.seems  now  to  be  the  Soviet  Zone  "f 
Germany. 

The  criteria  to  determine  how  ;ar 
along  the  scale  toward  neutralism  an 
east  European  coiuitiy  inovts  should  in- 
clude the  following:  foreign  Pv)licy  initia- 
tives independent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
degree  of  religious  freedom,  relative  free- 
dom of  the  pre.ss,  pragmatic  economic 
policies,  and  'jenuine  Ircedom  of  choice 
in  elections. 

We  should  also  v.alch  to  see  whether 
the  governments  penriit  a  growth  in  the 
absolute  number  of  individuals  and 
social  groups  who  are  able  to  voice  de- 
mand and  effectively  articulate  them  ::n:l 
who  feel  that  they  ean  increasingly  idin- 
tify  and  ;.atis!y  their  needs,  values.  :ir.:i 
interests  within  the  political  community. 
At  the  same  time  wc  should  encourage 
the  :-;overnments  to  acccin  and  tolerate 
criticism  or  diversity  of  opinion.  We  have 
seen  a  tendency  of  this  .sort  in  Poland 
where  the  government  resisted  Soviet 
pressure  to  collectivize  agriculture. 

Regretfully  our  present  policies  toward 
Eastern  Europe  are  not  based  upon 
achieving  a  common  allied  policy  or  an 
adroit  use  of  the  "carrot  and  stick"  f.v- 
piTiacli.  The  United  States  appears  de- 
termined to  bvnld  its  "wn  bridges  to  the 
Eastern  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union  without  consulting,  inform- 
ing, or  workiti!;  in  harmony  with  our 
allies. 

Increasingly  West  Euiojjcans  feel  that 
th"ir  legitimate  national  interests  are 
going  to  be  sacrificed  or  given  secondaiT 
attention  as  the  result  of  some  Sovict- 
.^merican  'uiioerstandin'^  '  or  modus  Vi- 
vendi iiending  a  final  European  scttlc- 
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ment.  Indeed  the  possibility  of  the  Soviet 
l.inion  and  the  United  States  reaching 
a  settlement  of  outstanding  European 
problems  behind  the  back  of  our  NATO 
allies  is  perceived  by  our  allies  as  a  real 
unc.  The  mast  recent  indication  that  we 
Ijrefer  the  oilateral  as  opposed  to  a  uni- 
fied allied  policy  came  in  the  negotiations 
over  the  draft  treaty  on  the  nonprolifer- 
al'on  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  are 
based  more  on  achieving  some  type  of 
"-aiisfactoiy  and  i^leasant  relationship 
with  the  ruling  Communist  parties  and 
the  Isolated  generation  of  po.stwar 
emerging  leaders.  We  have  been  willing 
to  reward  the.se  countries  with  economic 
concessions  when  the  occasion  was  ap- 
propriate, but  to  date  we  have  not  u.sed 
the  "stick"  to  punish  or  deter  unsatis- 
lactory  developments  such  as  have  oc- 
curred most  recently  in  Poland.  Indeed, 
111  .some  cases  we  have  extended  eco- 
nomic concessions  when  the  circum- 
stances clearly  did  not  justify  it.  To 
illustrate,  a  year  ago  the  President  an- 
:iounced  credit  uuarantees  Ihrouah  the 
Kxport-lmport  Bank  for  several  East 
European  countries,  two  of  which, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  are  sending 
.U'lns  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

Eastern  Europe  holds  a  special  place 

n   the   American   conscience.   Our   own 

independence  wa.s  won  with  the  as.sist- 

.,nce   of   .such    men    as   Thaddeus   Kos- 

■  iiLszko  and  Casiniir  Pulaski,  Western 
I  uili/ation  has  been  enriched  by  East- 
I  rn  European  contributions  to  art.  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  music.  The  names 
"f  Sienkieviicz  and  Norvvid  in  poetry, 
Chopin  and  Ppderewski  in  music,  Kant 

n  philo.sophy  and  Curie  and  Copernicus 
n  science  remain  with  us  today  because 

uf  their  unusual  gifts  which  subsequent 

generations  liave  enjoyed. 

It  IS  one  of  the  tragedies  of  geography 

that  Eastern  Euroj^e's  yearnings  for  in- 

liependence  and  freedom  have  been  so 

■  1  iistiatfd.  But  the  dreams  of  ;;enuine 
iUdeijendcnce  have  not  been  forgotten  in 
;he  .seemingly  endless  nightmare  of 
:.)talitarianism. 

Remembcrinc  the  traccdy  of  Ea.stem 
^'urope,  4  years  pgo  at  a  sjjecial  Slavic 
Mtc  communion,  Pojoc  Paul  VI  spoke  for 
(11  of  us  when  he  said  we  wait  "in  silence 
and  in  tears  for  the  dawn  of  a  better 
ciav." 


PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OF  25-PER- 
CENT GOLD  COVER  FOR  FEDERAL 
I'.ESERVE  NOTES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
!naii  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Arends]  may  ex- 
:end  his  remarks  at  this  ix>int  in  the 
liEcoKn  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•ho  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Clklahoma? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 

MiLsiderable  lack  of  public  understand- 
!;^  oi  exactly  what  is  involved  in  the 
Presidents  proposal  for  the  removal  of 
he  25-percent  gold  cover  for  Federal 
Ueservc  notes.  A  memorandum  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  Austin  Barker,  a  partner- 
economist  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks,  seems 


to  me  to  help  clarify  the  issues  and  give 
one  a  better  insight  into  this  whole  mat- 
ter. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  REcoRn.  It  fol- 
lows : 

Proposed  Remov.^l  of  25-Pfrcent   Gold 

Cover  for  Feiieral  Reserve  Notes 
In  the  Presidents  State  oi  the  Unlnn  nics- 
.sage  on  January  17th,  one  i.f  lils  key  recoin- 
mendatlons  was  that  liaving  a.'-svirt'd  tlie 
world  that  America's  full  tjold  stock  ^X.  lod 
behind  Us  coir.mitiiient  to  inaintain  ihe  )n-ice 
of  gold  at  $35  an  cunce,  it  must  l;ack  up 
this  commitment  "by  legislatlni;  now  <:■■  free 
our  gold  reserves".  The  pre.'.IUcnt  undoubt- 
edly is  referring  to  the  lact  thai  U  S.  Treas- 
ury gold  stock  dechned  in  ricciu  months  lo 
,$11  984  billion,  the  lowest  level  in  :<0  vfnr.-.. 
Current  estimates  are  t)i;it  we  lost  about 
$1  billion  for  the  entire  yc:>r  Of  tliis  lotal 
Rokl  stock,  about  .*10  2  bilii./n  was  to  be  held 
as  backing  for  llie  Federal  iieservc  notes. 
Thus  there  is  now  less  than  $2  billion  of  so- 
called  "free  gold",  not  counting  a  gold  (■bliga- 
tii>n  of  *1  billion  to  the  IMF 

Last  year,  there  were  bills  prepared  in  the 
Senate  and  House  lo  remove  the  goki  cover 
but  iliey  were  not  pushed  In  the  new  Con- 
t>ress  bills  already  have  l)een  introduced  m 
the  House  and  Senate  lo  remove  the  c'old 
backing  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  The  announcement  cjf  t-ue  bill  called 
it  "a  necessary  first  step  to  eat-e  the  halance- 
of-paynients  problems"  and  lurther,  that  its 
removal  would  give  the  U.  S  an  ackiiliunal 
SIO  billion  to  meet  foreign  demand  U  r  gold. 
There  is  much  misunderstanding  <  f  and 
misinformation  on  what  tlie  "gold  cover"  law 
really  means  There  have  been  nuuierous 
statements  by  government  ollicials,  Conuu-ess- 
men  and  others  that  we  must  repeal  the  gold 
cover  law  to  free  up  our  gold  reserves  so  the 
entire  gold  stock  stands  L^ehind  the  ellort 
lo  hold  down  the  price  of  f.old  to  S35  an 
ounce.  Fcr  example,  at  various  times  when 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  or  the  pound,  there  arises  a  .strong 
demand  for.gwld  in  lieu  of  currencies  and  tlie 
U.  S.  is  forced  to  dump  its  Treasury  gold 
on  the  open  market  li.-ie  a  surplus  coiiiiuudity 
to  prevent  the  price  (jf  gold  irom  rising  above 
S-35  an  ounce.  In  t'le  BrettAin  Woods  a^jree- 
meiit,  the  U.  S.  agreed  to  maintain  tlic  lifice 
of  gold  either  by  Iniying  it  at  .$35  an  ounce 
on  the  open  market  tjr  by  telling  it  at  the 
same  price.  However,  in  view  of  our  17  years 
of  balance-of -payments  delicits  .since  1049  we 
iiave  been  forced  to  sell  over  j-12  billion  of 
our  Treasury  gold  to  hold  the  price  down 
and  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  Iniylng. 
Such  gold  as  we  did  buy  was  usually  supplied 
by  friendly  nations  as  a  good  neiahbor  ccs- 
ture. 

Our  gold  cover  I.iw  does  not  prevent  the 
sale  of  gold  by  the  U.S.  but  if  such  sale 
violates  the  25':  statutory  reserve  require- 
ment, there  are  disciplinary  measures  whicli 
become  mandatory  and  in  tliemselves  covild 
correct  the  payments  c'.clirits  by  jjcnalty 
taxes  and  penalty  interest  rate  increases. 
These  decisions  must  be  loUowed  by  the  U.S. 
Treasiu-y  and  Federal  Reserve.  What  the  gold 
cover  removal  advocates  are  saving  by  impli- 
cation is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  i.ccept 
the  discipUnary  measures  that  are  manda- 
tory for  balancing.  This  is  the  real  jKilicy 
issue  that  should  be  brought  Ijelore  the  j'Ub- 
lic  so  let  us  examine  it. 

The  entire  $11,984  bilhon  of  U.S.  mone- 
tary gold  is  already  available  for  sale  be- 
cause the  present  gold  cover  l,iw  jjermits 
temporary  and  repeated  suspensions  cf  its 
application  by  the  Fed  in  case  the  gold  drops 
below  the  25^;  limit.  A  previous  Congress 
provided  penalties  in  the  gold  cover  require- 
ment law  if  gold  dropped  below  25':  .  These 
penalties  could  be  painful  but  were  pi-o- 
vlded  as  a  discipline  to  force  future  AdnUn- 
Istrations  and  Congress  to  actually  eliminate 
the  payments  deficit.  If  the  deficits  become 


so  .'-erious  Ui.-.t  tbiy  would  lau.se  ,i  drain  on 
U.S.  gold  U)  a  level  below  tlie  statutory  re- 
serve requirement  of  25'  of  outstantilng 
Federal  Reserve  noies  i  our  n.uional  p,iper 
currency),  the  i)enalties  would  l)ecome 
mandatory.' 

For  example,  if  tlie  tJold  drops  belfiw  U5'. 
to  20':,  lliere  is  a  incuulatory  requirement 
that  the  Fed  charpe  a  tax  uf  not  more  Ihan 
1':  against  the  Federal  Reserve  system  ,ind 
the  Fed  must  add  tluit  percentage  to  it.s  re- 
discount r.ile  AiC'ther  stilTer  l:.x  ;iiid  interest 
[jenalty  lollows  if  it  drop>  below  20',  to 
17^2'' •  In  i'^^  latter  case,  tliere  is  a  tax 
of  1';.':  and  it  is  in,uidalory  that  a  like 
percentage  be  added  to  the  redi,scount  rate 
also.  If  llie  gold  reserve  drops  Irom  1'.';^'; 
to  15':,  another  1'^':  tax  must  tie  followed 
by  another  I'.j':  lacrfase  in  ibe  reriiscount 
rale. 

There  is  .ibout  $41  bilhon  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  outstanding.  If  ihe  gold  >M>cV. 
drained  aw:iy  to  20  :  ,  or  S8.2  billion,  the 
hrst  penalties  operate.  If  it  drains  down  to 
about  $7.2  billion  (17'^':  I,  the  second  pen- 
alty ,'-tpps  oiH'ratP  and  if  it  drains  down  to 
$6  1  billion  il5'  ),  the  third  step  of  jjenal- 
lies  operates  For  example,  if  tlie  Treasury 
t,ixes  the  Fed,  say  '„':.  in  this  hrst  step, 
tlijs  percentage  would  also  be  added  t.o  the 
rediscount  rale  (if  the  Pod  which  is  now 
4'^:,  Thus  the  first  change  in  rediscount 
rate  would  be  to  4^.,':  .  The  .'econd  percent- 
age rate  added  to  ilie  rediscoui.t  rate  would 
bring  it  to  C',,'.  ;'.nd  the  third  I'j  percent- 
age piiint-s  added  to  tlie  rediscount  rate 
would  bring  it  tfl  7-a':.  This  would  indeed 
induce  monetary  discipline  on  the  entire 
economy  and  the  high  iijtcrf-t  r,:tcs  could 
cither  force  Congress  to  cut  back  enough 
foreign  aid  and  iion-\'letnam  military  ex- 
Ijenditures  abroad  lo  eliminate  the  payments 
ciet'.cit  or,  in  i  licmseUos.  bnntr  .-.  ll'ivv  of  cap- 
ital in  Irom  abroad  which  would  get  our 
payments  into  balance  iv,-lth  ,vome  pain  lo 
foreign  countries  and  .i  iKi.ssible  downturn 
in  the  U..S.  economy  if  money  rates  alone 
liad  lo  do  the  job  i . 

However,  the  imbedded  discipline  [mwer 
ill  the  jirc-ent  cover  law  :s  oljviously  nxjt 
wanted  by  the  Administration.  A  removal 
I'f  the  gold  cover  is  not  a  nec(\ss:iry  first  step 
to  ease  the  balancc-of-))ayments  problems 
In  Itself,  it  will  do  nothinu  to  help  the  jiay- 
inents  deficit  and  may  even  cause  harm 
tlirough  a  litrther  loss  in  confidence  because 
its  removal  is  considered  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Nor  is  its  removal  needed  t:)  assure  the  v.'irld 
that  we  will  maint;iin  the  jirloc  of  cold  ct  $35 
an  ounce  because  we  can  do  that  under  the 
jjresent  I'old  cover  syst-em.  The  povernment  is 
still  spending  enormous  sums  on  foreign  aid 
and  military  commitment;s  abroad  and  is 
proposing  further  penalties  on  U.S.  corpora- 
lic/us'  lorci"n  su'oskliarie' .  on  :>  inkers  who 
lend  abroad  i  trade  credits)  and  on  American 
travelers  abroad  in  hopes  of  ofTsettinc  this 
military  and   foreitrn   aid  spending. 

Our  1967  lialancc-of-payments  deficit  is 
not  official  yet  but  is  hinted  xo  be  around 
$4  billion.  It  would  !je  more  except  for  offlclal 
arrangements  whereby  foreign  official  short- 
U-rni  iissete  in  the  U.S.  v.-ere  converted 
into  "long-term"  investments  (investments 
of  more  than  one  year  are  stati- tirally  treated 
as  capit.U  infl<iwi.  Moreover,  I  .-uspect  that 
some  of  the  year-end  rush  of  outfliw  may  f.iU 
into  calendar  year  1968  so  that  the  iiayments 
deficit  probably  is  trreater  tlian  has  been 
repoit«d  tj  date  and  its  economic  effect  is 
based  on  actualities,  not  st.ati-tics. 

According  to  the  latest  official  estimate 
available,  a  few  months  ago,  the  US.  short- 
form  liabilities  t5  foreiuners  totaled  $35  bil- 
lion linciudiiic  'he  $4  R  liillii  r  U.S.  dollar 
holdings  of  the  IMF ) .  Moreover,  the  Fed  had 
$5  billion  of  ( urrencv  '  swi^p  '  credit  last 
summer  of  which  only  $800  million  was  u.sed 
to  stabihze  gold  and  the  dollar  because  "f 
the  Arab-Israeli  War.  By  November  30.  1967, 
it  had  tj  apply  for  another  ■:!  Ti  billion  of 
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swap  creyllt,  following  BrlUin's  devaluation 
A  l.ixife  prfiportlon  must  have  hem  ua«l  up 
In  the  Brlush  devahmtion  crisis  and  .Tuch 
US    swaps  bec'imr  due  in  s:x  months 

We  11'.  e  m  a  world  of  exi?hange  contr<.ils. 
lET  ■  valuntiiry  programs"  etc  .  and  now  may 
expect  further  «>ntr.pls  which  are  not  a 
remedy  and  only  weaken  confidence  In  the 
dollar  and  pit  protectionism  iia;iun.«t  free 
world  trade  Thu'?.  some  who  request  the 
repeal  of  the  ?old  cover  law,  by  implication 
d  >  not  want  this  discipline  of  balancing  to 
become  mandatory  Some  others  who  ask  tor 
Ita  repeal  simply  do  not  like  gold  or  our  ijold- 
exchange  scmdard  Yet  ttic  latter  have  not 
devised  a  non-gold  international  iflati 
money  that  will  be  acceptable  in  world  trade 
or  avoid  worldwide  inflation  without  (exces- 
sive controls  over  people  and  money 

These  are  'h"  '■•■■'■  :<i-i^-:  liehnid  the  gold 
cover  drama 


EMPLOYMENT 


I.N'CENTTVE 
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ACT    OF 


Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  imiinLnious  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorida  !  Mr  GurneyI  may 
exU'nd  his  i-eir.arks  at  this  point  in  the 
RrconD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  ol  Liie  uentleinan  from 
Oklaiioma? 

There  was  no  obifH:";on 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  I  am  introducing?  today  Is  one  to 
aid  the  disadvantaged  worker,  private 
industrj-.  and  urban  poverty  It  is  also 
one  that  wiil  ease  the  buiden  of  our 
Treasuiy 

The  bill  would  return  a  portion  of  the 
mmimii.  wau'e  paid  by  ■lualified  em- 
ployers to  eliaible  employees.  The  em- 
ployer must  offer  on-the-job  traminij 
and  offer  opportunities  for  continued 
emplo.\ment  to  participating  workers  ^t 
the  expiration  ji  the  pn»:rain.  The  em- 
ployer must  have  been  unable  to  recruit 
needed  en.ployees.  and  he  must  not  have 
raised  hir:ns?  requirements  following  or 
in  expectation  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill 

The  eliis-ble  employee  Is  the  one  most 
in  need.  He  must  have  been  luiable  to 
receive  work  at  the  minimum  wawe  after 
a  period  of  unemployment  Hu  skill. 
training,  education,  or  lob  experience  is 
rt'i'nred  to  be  below  that  norroally  re- 
q'i;:cd  for  steady  employment  at  or 
abo.  e  the  mmimiun  waize.  as  determined 
by  his  local  U  S.  Employment  Service 
office  The  eir.pluyees  would  be  eligible 
for  participation  m  the  pros-ram  for  a 
period  of  not  mere  than  a  year 

The  return  paid  to  the  qualified  em- 
ployer would  be  40  percent  of  minimum 
wa:;c  duriiv^'  the  first  half  of  the  eli«ible 
workers  employment,  and  20  percent 
duiing  the  second   half 

If  m  full  operation,  the  program  would 
aid  100.000  workers  durmg  its  first  year 
of  operation  and  200.000  during  its  sec- 
ond year.  $12  million  would  be  available 
for  refunds  during  the  first  year,  and 
$141,000  durin«  the  second  year 

However,  the  cost  of  this  proiiram 
would  be  even  less  than  indicated  by 
authon:5ed  appropriations.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  welfare  pay- 
ments would  show  reduction  Further 
a  portion  of  the  refunds  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Ooven. merit  in  the  form  of 
income  taxes. 


This  bill  is  not  the  entire  answer  to 
full  employment  of  those  i)ers<ins  who 
could  achieve  the  qualifications  for 
meanineful  employment  It  is.  however, 
a  subst.intial  .uui  meaninuful  solution 
The  proL'ram  which  I  su?i?est  would  suc- 
ceed in  areas  where  present  proi-rams 
now  are  failinu.  It  would  .seem  that  the 
only  aim  of  programs  to  reduce  un  .n- 
ployment  should  be  that  o!  tratfilnc  the 
unemployed  to  come  within  the\  quali- 
fications of  an  economic  system  Mvhich 
employs  96  [x-rcent  of  those  .\mt'ricans 
who  wish  to  work  Yet.  it  is  in  this  pri- 
mary rpi^ard  that  many  of  the  curient 
programs  are  fallint;  .short  Trainine 
protjrams  are  failine  to  equip  workers 
for  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  available 
and  for  wliich  workers  .ire  needed. 

Oo^ernment  pro>;rams  frequently  can- 
not match  the  benefits  of  private  trainini; 
for  a  specific  inb  Yet.  private  enterprise 
cannot  atTord  to  train  when  emplovees 
contribute  little  to  employment  The 
problem  is  rendered  more  intense  when 
employers  must  meet  minmium  wage 
standards 

Marshall  Colebei-.  of  PMorida  SUte 
University,  has  studied  the  effects  of  min- 
imum waee  lecislallon  among  low-  and 
hiuh-watje  counties  ;n  my  own  State  of 
Florida  His  findings  were  published  in 
the  Journal  uf  Law  and  Economics: 
Minimum  \Vu«e  Effects  on  Florida'.s 
Economic  Development.  '  October  1960. 
He  found  a  one-to-one  relationship  be- 
tween the  relative  size  of  the  waue-rat.e 
increase  due  to  minimum  waue  increase, 
and  the  decline  in  employment.  The 
counties  in  which  t!ie  wage  rate  was 
raised  by  Uie  larpesl  percentage  encoun- 
tered the  largest  decline  in  manufactur- 
ing employment  A  1 -percent  ijreater  in- 
crease in  the  average  wage  was  as.sociated 
with  nearly  a  1 -percent  u'reater  loss  in 
m.Tn-hours  of  employment. 

One  recent  .study  by  the  National  Fed- 
Liaticn  of  Independent  Businrsscs  con- 
cluded that — 

TV-  ihcrervse  m  the  ranks  of  the  Nation's 
h-jra-fcre  unemployable  due  to  the  linp>osl- 
ticin  fjf  'he  new  wfl^o-honr  I.iw  has  apparently 
alrendy  reached  4<X).0OO  with  the  end  not  yet 
in  rlgtt 

The  Employment  Incentive  .Act  of  1968 
offers  an  effective  but  ine.vpensive  '.vay  to 
enhance  employment  opportunities  for 
workers  of  low  skills  and  education.  It 
requires  a  net  Government  investment  of 
only  about  $500  for  each  worker  employed 
and  tra.ned  This  amount  should  \>e  com- 
pared vMth  the  S6.900  average  expundi«- 
ture  for  each  enroUee  in  the  Job  Corps 
program 

Most  important,  this  legislation  would 
mean  that  private  industry  resources 
would  become  involved  in  the  critical 
problem  of  providing  employment  op- 
ijortunities  for  persons  uf  lower  skills 
and  education  The  time  has  far  passed 
for  utili<^ing  the  special  qualifications  of 
the  prt\ate  sector  of  society  in  an  area 
in  which  the  Government  is  becoming 
mcreasin«ly.  and  ever  more  expensively, 
involved. 

En  act  mint  of  Liie  bill  can  do  noiiimg 
but  ^tem  the  incredible  n.se  in  criminal 
activity  and  the  increa.smg  occurrence 
of  nots  m  the  cities  of  our  Nation. 

Each  year  the  problems  of  these  cities 


become  more  critical  and  more  complex 
We  cannot  continue  the  expansion  of 
CKivernment  activity  without  the  meaii- 
inaful  involvement  of  private  industry 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  the  tech- 
niques, efliciency.  and  advances  of  it> 
success 

The  grasp  and  .solution  of  city  prob- 
lems IS  vital  to  each  of  us  We  cannot 
atTord  to  delav  in  this  endeavor  Tii? 
Employment  Incentive  Act  provides  i 
new  apitroach  which  must  be  tested 


HARASSING    PHONE    CALLS 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  centlc- 
man  from  Ohi;>  Mr  .^'-nBKOOKl  may  ex- 
tend his  ivmarks  at  this  point  in  tlu' 
RKdMRn  and   include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  :" 
the  request  of  the  iientleman  liom 
Oklahoma? 

Therr  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Si)eaker.  a  trlr- 
phone  company  otiicial  recently  demoii- 
sti-ated  to  a  House  committee  a  fjadtMt 
which  can  help  trace  obscene  or  hara.<:s- 
ing  phone  calls,  .According  to  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  31. 
there  are  about  58.000  complaints  per 
month  reported  to  American  Telephon. 
&  Teletnaph  Co  offices. 

While  I  hope  !hat  this  device  will  help 
eliminate  the  obscene  and  harnssin'.; 
calls,  either  throuf,'h  arrest  or  thieat  of 
l>einE;  cauaht,  I  would  suvrge.st  tlmt  mifir.l 
application  of  the  tracing  equijiment  b<' 
applied  to  the  wives,  mothers,  fathers 
and  other  relatives  of  our  .servicemen 
who  leceive  call.*  demeaninu'  their  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation  and  threatening  their 
safety. 

I  also  add  my  full  endorsement  to  lec- 
islation  designed  to  provide  stiff  ijenal- 
ties  for  the  commission  of  these  calls  in 
interstate  commerce. 

I  include  the  article,  explaining  the 
new  device  at  this  iwint  in  the  Record: 

Piio.NE   Firm's   Device    Traces   Aeisive 
Calls 

W  !.ni.NCT<'N.  .T.-.nuary  30.— The  telephone 
company  demonstrated  to  a  House  committee 
todnv  ,in  electronic  device  for  identlfymc 
and  r-alchlng  makers  ol  obi>cene  or  hara-ssing 
telephone  calls. 

Rosel  H  Hyde,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
C<.immiinicallons  comnusslon.  told  a  House 
intcrst.ile  commerce  subconamlttce  that  the 
telephone  company  received  58,000  com- 
pUints  a  month  m  1!)67  about  such  caUs. 

The  subcommittee  Is  considering  legisla- 
tion to  make  such  an  Interstate  call  a  fed- 
eral olfeiiie. 

GADGET    IS   SHOWN 

Hubert  Kcriz.  vice  president  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Telephone  .iiid  Telegraph  company, 
.showed  the  committee  a  small  electronic 
gndeet  it  uses  to  trace  tlie  mriker  of  the  ob- 
scene or  harassing  calls,  and  then  to  catch 
him  in  the  act  so  thai  he  caai  he  prosecuted. 

With  the  aid  of  an  asslsuuit.  some  tele- 
plmne  instruments,  and  the  electronic  de- 
vice, Kertz  Uemoustraled  how  the  caller  could 
be  run  down  and  delivered  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  device  Is  about  the  size  of  a  reflex 
camera  It  first  is  taken  to  the  residence  of 
thf  annoyed  partv  and  connected  to  his 
telephone  line  When  he  receives  a  crank  call. 
he  pres.ses  a  key  which  alerts  telephone  com- 
p.uiy  security  oiflcers  They  can  trace  the 
urigiii  of  the  ciiU  even  Llio  the  maker  of 
the  call  hangs  up  his  telephone.  Kertz  s.ild. 
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"IT  S    NOT    MONtrOR" 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
there  Is  nothing  about  these  devices  or  meth- 
1M.IS  that  Involve  any  monitoring  of  conver- 
sations of  either  the  calling  or  the  called 
person's  telephone  line."  Kertz  said.  "There 
IS  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  listen  to  con- 
•, ersations.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  identify- 
ing:  the  rallini^  Imp." 


THE  .ABM  MISSION 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  missile  defense 
system  know  that  since  the  early  1960's 
a  controversy  iias  been  raging  as  to 
whether  we  .should  build  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  capable  of  defending  this 
Nation  against  nuclear  attack.  After 
years  of  ignoring  the  advice  of  congres- 
sional committees  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Defense  Department  recent- 
ly announced  that  it  would  proceed  with 
a  thin-line  ABM  system  which  would 
provide  protection  against  a  very  light 
attack.  It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
policy  at  one  point  was  to  depend  on 
talks  with  the  Soviets  to  reach  a  mutual 
understanding  against  the  proliferation 
of  sophisticated  ABM  .systems  in  both 
countries.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the 
Soviets  to  review  the  subject,  while  they 
continue  to  build  their  ABM  capabilities. 

The  very  able  military  strategist.  Dr. 
Stefan  T.  Possony.  the  strategy  and  mili- 
tai-y  affairs  editor  for  the  American  Se- 
ciuity  Cotmcil's  Washington  Report  re- 
cently provided  much  food  for  thought 
concerning  the  importance  of  this  area 
of  military  strategy.  I  include  the  report 
ol  December  4,  1967,  entitled  "The  ABM 
Mission,"  by  Dr.  Possony,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  ABM  Mission 
(By  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony) 

Soviet  strategic  nuclear  power  has  been 
growlr.g  rapidly  during  recent  years.  By  con- 
trnst.  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  liave  remained 
at  approximately  eonsUmt  .strength.  Hence 
the  balance  ol  power  has  been  moving  against 
us  and  our  ability  to  deter  aggression  lias 
weakened. 

Tills  growth  of  Soviet  missile  strength  has 
Ix-en  accompanied  by  the  initiation  of  a  fast- 
luoving  Chinese  nuclear  program.  Chinese 
medium  range  nuclear  missiles  could  be  op- 
erational by  1D68  .and  could  be  used  in  Viet- 
najn.  Red  China  is  expected  to  have  an  ICBM 
.•■ysicm  ready  lor  deployment  in  the  early 
1070's".  according  to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  of  Congress. 

Tl-ie  Chinese  may  have  short-range  ship- 
based  missiles  to  threaten  the  United  States 
directly  at  an  even  earlier  date. 

Tiiere  is  agreement  among  the  Pentagon, 
the  .Administration,  and  Congress  that  the 
unexpected  growth  of  communist  offensive 
power  and  the  concurrent  development  of 
two  mti-balllstic  delense  systems  in  the 
U.S.S  R.  call  for  early  adjustments  of  U.S. 
capabilities.  Accordingly,  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  Introduce  the  Mlnuteman  III 
ini.ssile.  and  to  equip  our  Polaris  submarines 
with  the  far  improved  Poseidon  mlssUe.  These 
new  missiles  will  each  carry  several  warheads. 
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The  number  of  "boosters'  will  remain  con- 
stant, but  our  warhead  strength  will  Increase 
from  about  1,700  to  almost  8,000.  However. 
this  change  will  Involve  some  further  reduc- 
tions ot  our  deliverable  megatonnage 

The  question  Is  whether  we  can  dejiloy  the 
multiple  warhead  missiles  in  time  before 
Soviet  missile  strength  will  increase  by  an- 
other quantum  Jimip  either  through  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  multiple  warheads 
or  in  some  other  way.  Further  unre.solved 
problems  are  whether  we  .should  increase 
the  number  of  our  boosters:  accelerate  the 
develoiMnent  of  the  urgently  needed  Im- 
proved Capability  Missile  ( ICM) ;  and  procure 
new  types  of  strategic  bombers. 

We  also  need  defensive  weajx>ni5  In  1961, 
Mr.  McNaniara  overruled  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  had  recommended  deployment  of 
the  first  American  antl-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem (ABM).  This  decision  was  correct,  in  the 
sense  that  in  1961-62  the  Soviets  did  not  yet 
ix>se  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  which  required  im- 
mediate action;  and  also  because  the  weapon 
needed  more  work.  Yet  an  early  ABM  deploy- 
ment might  have  demonstrated  x-o  the  Soviets 
that  It  made  uo  sense  to  start  ;tn  lirnis  race 
which  they  could  not  have  won  because  Uie 
U.S.  was  resolved  to  stay  ahead. 

By  1966,  the  Soviet  threat  w.as  increasing 
dramatically.  We  were  ready  to  deploy  a  tech- 
nologically superior  Nike-X.  The  JCS  argued 
that  we  would  need  an  ABM  to  balance  Soviet 
offensive  strength  of  the  late  60's.  Early  in 
1967.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statf  ni.ade  a  still 
stronger  recommendation  The  Soviets  were 
deploying  substantial  ABM  defen.seh  and 
were  unwilling  to  h.alt  this  effort.  Hence,  xf 
the  U.S.  failed  to  take  counter-action,  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  acquire  strategic  superiority. 
Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  were  overruled  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  again. 

But  on  September  18,  1967,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Nlke-X  would  be  deployed. 

It  is  imjxjrtant  to  understand  the  precise 
nature  of  this  decision. 

On  March  2,  1967,  Mr.  McNamara  present^'d 
to  Oongress  two  typec  of  ABM  deployments 
designed  to  reduce  the  threat  of  Soviet 
ICBM's.  Posture  A  is  "an  area  defense  of  tiie 
entire  continental  United  States,  providing 
redundant  (over-lapping)  coverage  of  key 
target  areas;  ajid,  in  addition,  a  relatively 
low  density  .  .  defense  of  a  nuniber  of  the 
largest  cities  to  provide  some  protection 
aeainst  those  warheads  which  get  throueh 
the  area  defense.  Tlils  deployment  costs 
about  10  billion  dollars  and  has  an  annual 
operating  cost  of  about  400  million  dollars. 
Posture  B  provides  the  same  area  of  cover- 
age but  protects  twice  the  number  of  cities. 
It  costs  about  19  billion  dollars  and  about 
700  million  yearly.  A  "high  density  defense" 
would  cost  about  40  billion  dollars. 

Assuming  the  American  ABM  deployment 
is  not  followed  by  a  compensatory  Soviet 
olTenslve  build-up,  Posture  A  would  reduce 
U.S.  fatalities  caused  by  a  .Soviet  surprise 
attack  from  120  nuUion  to  40  million.  Po'^lure 
B  would  reduce  these  fatalities  to  30  million. 
Neither  Posture  A  nor  Posture  B  i,s  being 
built.  We  are  deploying  a  :o-called  "thin  de- 
fense", which  costs  about  4  billion  dollars. 
This  program  is  expected  to  protect  the  en- 
tire U.S.  mainland  "against  a  very  light  at- 
tack, such  .as  the  Chinese  might  be  capable 
of  in  the  mid-1970's.  In  addition.  ;t  would 
have  a  capability  for  defending  our  offensive 
systems.  It  would  have  only  a  very  .'imall 
capability  .  .  .  against  a  Soviet  population 
attack." 

Mr.  McNaniara  held  fast  to  his  line  that 
against  heavy  Soviet  ABM  systems  "we  must 
further  expand  our  sophisticated  offensive 
forces."  Nevertheless,  the  thin-line  ABM  sys- 
tem, is  not  just  designed  to  handle  the  Chi- 
nese nuclear  capability.  It  also  will  pro\'lde 
"greater  effectiveness  of  our  offensive  missile 
force." 

It  will  take  three  years  before  the  first  ABM 
Installation  Is  operational.  By  January  1973 


or  so,  the  entire  force  is  planned  to  be  ready. 
Thus,  Nike-X  probably  will  be  on  time  to 
neutralize  the  Chlnece  ICBM. 

But  the  Soviet  missile  threat  is  significant 
today  and  will  l)ecome  increasingly  danger- 
ous long  before  1973  Consequently,  we  need 
now,  possibly  on  a  crash  basis,  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  protect  our  strategic  weapons  The 
protection  of  mi.ssile  sites  should  not  merely 
be  .a  "conctirrent  benefit"  to  the  jirotection 
ag.iin.ot  Chinese  attack,  as  Mr,  McNamara 
sufTuested  Nike-X  mu,=it  be  a.ssiened  ihe  pro- 
tection of  our  missile  sites  and  air  base?  as 
it.s  primary  and  initial  task, 

Mr.  McNamara  has  ,suggested  that  the 
thin-hne  ABM  might  avoid  "a  much  more 
costly  expansion"  of  the  US,  olTenslve  mis- 
sile iorcc.  It  cannot  possibly  do  anything  of 
the  kind  at  a  time  when  (a)  the  .Soviets  are 
constructing  two  ABM  .'systems,  (b)  may  be 
.accomplishing  a  quantum  jump  in  numbers 
of  missile  l.iunchers,  (c)  are  developing  mis- 
siles with  multiple  warheads,  and  (dl  may 
have  100-200  launchers  wltli  a  double  or 
triple  retire  capability,  .\ctually,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  Minuteman  force  (not  merely 
multiple  warheads  but  hundreds  of  launch- 
ers) is  necessary  and  urgent  It  takes  at  least 
two  years  to  procure  and  deploy  these  addi- 
tional missiles. 

There  is  no  point  arguing  today  about  the 
inpnt.s  of  Mr,  McNamara's  paradox  that  an 
.\B.\I  designed  to  protect  the  U.S.  population 
would  result  in  increasing  our  losses.  Tliere 
is  a  point,  however,  in  stating  that  Mr  Mc- 
Namara simply  elected  an  assumption  on  the 
biusis  of  which  he  thotight  he  could  prove  his 
startling  contention  If  he  had  chosen  differ- 
ent .issumptions.  he  would  have  arrived  at 
quite  different  conclusions.  He  made  up  his 
mind  beforehand,  and  tlien  tried  to  prove 
his  pre-judgments  by  t.allored  arguments. 

Our  urgent  task  is  to  pet  the  ABM  system 
underway,  and  protect  otir  strategic  "bases, 
some  of  which,  incidentally  are  overseas, 
(This  i^roblem  is  still  being  ignored  in  pub- 
lic,) The  highest  priority  defense  Job  is  to 
strengthen  deterrence  by  precluding  an  effec- 
tive first  strike  a-gainst  our  strategic  forces. 
Once  this  t.xsk  has  been  accomplished,  we 
must  turn  to  the  second  priori'y  defense 
task,  which  is  to  protect  America  in  case  of 
a  war  that  could  not  be  deterred  These  will 
be  the  first  major  challenges  facing  the  new 
Defense  Secretarv. 


HOUSr  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE URGES  TV  DEBATES  BE- 
TWEEN     PRESIDENTIAL      CANDI- 
DATES      AND       ENACTMENT       OF 
CLEAN    ELECTIONS    LEGISLATION 
Mr,  SMITH  of  Olclahoma.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from   Arizona    1  Mr    Rhodes]    may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  !X)lnt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1968  election  is  of  critical  imix)r- 
tancc.  Errors  in  judgment,  problems 
evaded,  hard  decisions  too  long  post- 
poned demand  attention  Administration 
ixilicies  relating  to  the  war,  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  dollar,  crime,  riots, 
spending,  taxes,  and  inflation  have 
proven  inadequate  and  in  some  cases 
seriously  in  error.  The  Great  Society's 
slickly  packaged  programs  and  widely 
heralded  theories  have  not  proven  out 
in  practice. 

This  country  is  adrift  on  a  sea  of  un- 
kept  promises.  As  John  W.  Gardner  ol>- 
served  before  he  resigned  as  Secretary 
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of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  there 
Is  bitterness  and  anger  toward  our  m- 
stitutlons  that  wells  up  when  high  hopes 
turn  sour  No  observer  of  the  modem 
scene  has  failed  to  note  the  prevalent 
cynicism  concerning  all  leaders,  all  of- 
ficials, all  social  institutions  That  cyni- 
cism Is  continually  fed  and  renewed  by 
the  rage  of  people  who  expected  too 
much  and  got  too  little 

This  country  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  presidential  campaign  that  is 
marked  by  broad  campaign  oratory  and 
a  paucity  of  meaninaful  debate  In  order 
that  there  may  be  an  m-depth  dlscus- 
.sion  and  a  penetrating  examination  of 
the  major  issues.  Congress  must  enact 
legislation  that  will  .suspend  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  as 
it  applies  to  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  This  legislation 
would  permit  the  TV  networks  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American  ptx^ple  in  1968.  as 
they  did  in  1960.  a  debate  between  the 
leading  candidates 

Also,  without  further  delay,  clean  elec- 
tions )eiirtslation  must  be  enacted  into 
law  On  June  27,  1967.  a  bipartisan  elec- 
tion reform  bill.  H  R  1 1233.  was  reported 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee  It  was  similar  m 
content  to  the  legislation  that  died  in 
committee  after  it  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  .subcommittee  in  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  89th  Congress  It  con- 
tains the  basic  reforms  advocated  and 
supported  by  the  Republican  congres- 
sional leadership 

H  R.  11233  IS  sound  legislation 
Through  the  jicorporation  of  the  follow- 
ing major  Republican  provisions,  honest 
reporting  of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures  and  streamlined  enforce- 
ment procedures  would  be  insured 

First  A  five-member  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  is  established 
to  receive  reporUi  and  statements  regard- 
ing campaign  cantnbuMons  and  expend- 
itures. 

Second.  The  Commission  is  given  full 
and  complete  authority  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  It  is  authorized  to 
make  reports  and  statements  available 
for  public  inspection  and  to  prepare  and 
publish  summaries  and  report^s. 

Third  Candidates  for  Federal  otflce 
and  political  committees  supporting  such 
candidates  that  accept  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  exceeding  $1000  m 
any  calendar  year,  are  required  to  report 
contributions  and  expenditures 

Fourth.  Donations  by  an  individual  of 
more  than  55.000  to  any  candidate  or  any 
committee  supporting  such  candidate  in 
any  calendar  year  are  prohibited 

Fifth  Campaign  contributions  by  po- 
litical action  committees  financially  sup- 
ported by  a  corporation,  trade  associa- 
tion or  labor  organization  are  regulated 
Sixth  Conventions,  primaries  and 
party  caucuses  are  placed  under  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
bill 

S*"venth  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or 
honorariums  of  more  than  $100  is  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  incumbents 

The  American  people  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  election  process  that  com- 
mands respect  and  confidence  Promises, 
details  of  past  performance,  hopes  for  the 


future  that  are  hammered  out  on  the 
anvil  of  debate  will  provide  the  American 
people  with  a  meaningful  record  upon 
which  an  enlightened  choice  can  be 
made  Thereafter,  this  choice  must  be 
registered  accurately  m  an  election  proc- 
ess that  IS  above  u-proach 

For  2  years,  the  Republican  members 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 
have  done  evep,tlung  that  they  can  to 
get  the  clean  elections  legislation  re- 
ported from  coniinittee  There  is  no  more 
time  to  be  lost  This  absolutely  es.sentlal 
lei,'lslation.  together  with  legislation  that 
.suspends  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  must  be  scheduled  for  immedi- 
ate floor  consideration  if  it  is  to  be  in 
effect  and  operative  during  the  1968 
campaign 

PRELIMINARY   COMMENTS   ON   THE 
PRESIDENT  S  1969  BUDGET 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  S[)eaker. 
I  .^sk  unanmious  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssoun  Mr  Curtis  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEIAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklalioma? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  message  reveals  a  dis- 
tressing obstinacy  on  his  part  to  persist 
m  following  the  principles  enunciated  by 
those  who  call  themselves  the  school  of 
new  economics. 

This  economic  .^chool  sees  Increased 
annual  economic  ;ictivlty  as  a  .solution 
for  unemployment,  poverty,  and  con- 
tinuing economic  -:rowth  with  a  disre- 
gard for  whether  that  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  is  creating  more  wealth 
or  eating  into  the  wealth  we  already 
have  It  IS  quite  clear  that  war  will  In- 
ciease  economic  activity,  but  it  should  be 
equally  clear  that  this  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  IS  largely  eating  up 
wealth  rather  than  creating  it. 

Likewise,  welfare  expenditures,  impor- 
tant as  they  are  on  .social  and  humane 
_;  rounds,  economically  eat  up  wealth 
rather  tluin  create  it,  if  divorced  from 
■getting  people  on  their  economic  feet. 
Breaking  down  the  relationship  of  in- 
come to  work  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
wealth  creation  activities  within  a  so- 
ciety and  ultimately  ends  up  with  an 
incapability  oi  providing  any  welfare. 

So  It  IS  important  to  direct  attentioq 
to  whether  the  expenditures  which  lie 
at  the  taa^e  oi  the  increased  economic 
activity  are  creating  new  wealth  or  eat- 
iiu;  into  wealth 

The  :iew  economusli,  m  their  simplistic 
and  erroneous  substitution  of  economic 
activity  for  true  economic  yrowth,  are 
wiUing  to  obtain  increased  economic  ac- 
tivity by  any  means,  with  special  empha- 
sis oi\  the  utilization  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  to  make  up  for  any  lag 
they  sec  in  the  expenditure.'^  of  State  and 
local  govcrnmeius  and  of  the  private  sec- 
tor It  IS  not  that  the  new  (X'onomists 
want  Federal  deficits — spending  more 
•han  the  income— but  that  they  feel 
these  deficits  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
economic  activity  that  results  from  the 
increased  level  of  Government  spending. 
Furthermore,  the  new  economists  are 


not  for  the  Federal  Government  .spend- 
ing money  hastily  and  unwisely,  but  that 
spending  money,  even  hastily,  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  economic  actinty  that  . 
results  from  the  spending.  It  is  necessary, 
they  argue,  in  order  to  get  money  ;,pent, 
sometimes  to  sp«-nd  money  hastily  in  an 
unplanned  manner. 

The  new  economists  arc  reluctant  to 
relate  the  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  we  arc  experiencing  to  the  deficits 
that  must  be  added  to  the  already  exist- 
ing Federal  debt  They  are  reluctant  to 
relate  the  flow  of  gold  out  of  our  country 
and  the  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
US  dollar  to  the  cumulative  deficits  in 
our  international  payments  and  to  our 
accumulated  domestic  Federal  deficits 
In  international  economics  apparently 
they  also  feel  that  increa.sed  Interna- 
tional economic  activity  is  tantamount 
to  increased  economic  growth,  and  it 
matters  not  how  money  is  .spent,  whether 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  nations  or  to 
eat  it  up. 

Tlie  result  of  the  policies  of  the  new 
economists  is  that  whatever  expenditurt 
di.sciplinc  existed  in  Federal  Government 
sjx-nding  has  been  badly  eroded.  Tlio 
negative  results  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing from  our  foreign  aid  and  domestic 
jxjverty  programs  all  point  to  poorly 
planned  and  administered  programs. 

There  is  one  bncht  s\kiI  in  this  pic- 
ture By  putting  expenditure  discipline 
back  into  the  incture  we  can  both  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  and  start  mak- 
ing our  Federal  programs  more  produc- 
tive 

The  President's  budget  goes  the  oppo- 
site way.  It  IS  not  a  tight  budget  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination — any  more 
than  was  his  budget  for  fiscal  1968  a 
tight  budget  It  is  a  loose,  extravagant 
budget  on  both  the  coimts  that  are  im- 
iwrtant:  First,  level  of  expenditures  in 
respect  to  revenues:  and  second,  re- 
quests for  new  obligation  authority  to 
si^end  and  cairy  over  balances  of  im- 
used  txiwers  to  spend.  Adopting  a  new 
budgetary  format  may  help  the  adminis- 
tration in  confusing  the  Congress  and 
the  people  with  .semantics,  but  if  we  stick 
to  the  arithmetic  the  deception  will  fall 
away. 

In  last  January's  budget  message  the 
President  .said  he  was  going  to  spend  $135 
billion  in  fiscal  1968.  The  20  member.': 
of  the  JEC  said  that  was  $5  billion  too 
much,  that  the  level  of  expenditures 
.should  be  S130  billion,  in  light  of  our 
anticipated  SI  17  billion  tax  revenues.  I 
personally  thought  the  expenditure  level 
.should  be  kept  to  what  it  was  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year;  namely,  $125.7  billion. 

What  did  the  Johnson  iuiministratio:i 
do?  It  .said  it  cut  expenditures  by  $4  bil- 
lion If  this  were  .so  the  expenditure  level 
would  be  S131  billion.  However,  the  ex- 
penditure level  for  fiscal  1968  is  $144 
billion  on  the  basis  of  the  first  5  mont'^s 
actual  expenditures.  The  Director  of  the 
Budt:et,  Mr.  Schultze,  states  the  figure 
will  be  S142.5  billion  even  though  he 
agreed  that  the  last  6  months  of  a  fiscal 
year  usually  has  a  $1  billion  higher  leve^ 
of  .spending  than  the  first  6  months.  But 
how  does  this  jibe  with  the  $138.5  bil- 
lion expenditure  figure  the  administra- 
tion is  citing?  The  difference  lies  in  tlic 
plans  of  the  administration  to  sell  pailic- 


i[>ation  certificates.  But  under  the  con- 
cept of  the  new  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  PC's  are  listed  as  a  method  of  fi- 
nancing expenditures — as  they  should 
be — not  as  a  reduction  in  cxjjenditures. 
Regrettably  $144  billion  is  the  expendi- 
ture level  for  this  current  fiscal  year 
1968 

The  expenditure  level  projected  for  fis- 
cal year  1969  in  the  new  budget,  adjusted 
to  admini.strative  budget  hsurcs  is  $10.1 
billion  more  or  $155  billion.  The  deficit 
for  fi.scal  year  1969  is  supposed  to  be  $8 
billion,  but  this  is  on  the  assumption  of 
.'-elling  more  PC's  and  increasing  tax  rev- 
enues by  around  $15  billion  through  rais- 
mc  tax  rates  which  is  highly  .speculative. 
The  true  deficit  is  over  $20  billion,  again, 
and  the  question  before  the  Congress — 
granted  these  spending  leveLs— is  how  to 
finance  this  deficit,  by  .sellinp  off  Govern- 
ment assets,  by  issuing  and  marketing 
new  Government  t)onds,  by  increasing 
tax  rates  with  what  mix. 

Tlie  other  budget,  the  NOA  budget,  is 
pqually  expan.sionary— not  tight  by  any 
manner  of  means  Just  as  was  the  NOA 
budeet  before  the  last  session  of  Con- 
L'ress.  The  last  .session  of  Congress  grant- 
ed to  the  President  $157  billion  new  obli- 
L-ational  authority  to  be  added  to  the 
S125  billion  carryover  balances  of  un- 
utilized power  to  .spend.  Of  the  $157  bil- 
lion NOA  $142,677,247,000  was  for  fiscal 
1968  and  beyond,  and  $14,394,520,000  was 
.-upplementary  for  fiscal  1967.  For  con- 
text, this  figure,  $157  billion  NOA.  must 
be  related  to  the  NOA  pranted  by  the  last 
.session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the  3-to-l 
Democratic  Congress  which  so  well  did 
•ho  biddina  of  President  Johnson,  namely 
sl39  billion:  $125  billion  for  fiscal  1967 
•md  beyond  and  S14  billion  .supplemental 
!or  fiscal  1G66. 

What  are  the  carryover  balances  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  after  spending 
.5144  billion?  About  $135  billion— $10  bil- 
lion more  than  the  $125  biUion  carry- 
over balances  for  fi.scal  1968  beginning 
last  July  1. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message 
now  is  asking  for  about  $155  billion  of 
new  i>ower  to  si^end  out  of  general  reve- 
nues to  be  added  to  this  $135  billion 
carrj-ovcr  unutilized  power  to  spend. 

In  essence  the  President,  in  the  arith- 
metic, not  the  rhetoric  in  liis  budget 
message,  has  thumbed  his  nose  at  the 
congressional  requests,  and  I  would  say 
the  requests  from  the  people,  to  cut  back 
•n  Federal  .spending.  His  figures  say 
loudly  and  clearly  I  shall  not  cut  either 
Federal  spending  or  Federal  deficits. 
The  way  our  society  keeps  moving  is 
keening  its  economic  activity  up  at  higher 
and  higher  levels.  Forget  what  the  money 
IS  sijent  for.  lust  as  long  as  it  is  spent. 
Federal  deficits  have  no  relation  to  in- 
fiation.  high  interest  iBtes  and  increased 
imports  over  exports.  If  remedies  are 
needed  let  the  private  ,sector  cut  back  on 
Its  sjiending  by  paying  more  money  in 
taxes  to  the  Government,  The  Govern- 
ment will  spend  the  money,  not  save  it 
as  the  private  sector  might  do. 

This  course  of  fiscal  action  can  only 
end  in  serious  national  and  international 
tragedy.  Is  it  possible  that  a  Congress 
controlled  by  Democrats  with  the  help  of 
Republicans  will  challenge  this  course  of 


action  and  establish  a  budget  more  nearly 
in  balance  with  expenditure  discipline  re- 
stored and  a  process  of  establishing  ex- 
penditure priorities  reinstituted  ?  Judged 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  this 
is  imlikely. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICY 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  MorseI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
ReidI  In  cosponsorlng  his  bill  to  establish 
a  research  center  that  would  bring  to- 
gether distinguished  scholars  to  help  the 
Congress  meet  the  challenges  of  the  com- 
ing decades.  It  has  been  said  by  observ- 
ers of  American  Government  that  the 
Executive  proposes  and  the  Congress  dis- 
ixjses."  But  it  is  not  enough,  in  a  .sys- 
tem -such  as  ours,  for  the  legislative 
branch  simply  to  stamp  its  approval  on 
the  initiatives  of  the  President.  Tliere  is 
an  m-gent  need  in  the  Congress  for  well 
informed  judgment  on  ihz  issues  that 
come  before  us — judgment  that  can  only 
be  as  good  as  the  information  and  analy- 
sis on  which  it  is  founded. 

This  bill  would  go  at  least  part  of  the 
way  in  meeting  the  increasingly  heavy 
burdens  on  Members  of  Congress  for 
creative  research  and  analysis  of  jxjlicy 
alternatives  so  that  we  may  be  able,  first 
to  make  informed  judgments  on  policies 
proposed  by  the  President,  and  secondly 
that  we  may  be  able  to  exercise  our  own 
capacity  to  initiate  policies  designed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  future. 
Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  ■ 

A  Ijill  to  establish  the  Coneres.sionfll  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Domesuc  and  Interna- 
tional Policy 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  ot 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  .States,  must  make 
long-range  decisions  vitally  affecting  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation  with  lull  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  its  action.-;:  and 

Whereas,  in  evaluating  and  formulating 
programs  w  meet  problems  oi  .'-lenificance  af- 
fecting both  domestic  and  international 
policy  the  Congress  must  call  ujjon  the  wis- 
dom and  vision  of  its  citizens  .;nd  tlic  ;iC- 
cumulated  bodies  of  thought  and  knovrledge 
which  this  Nation  has  acquired:  .'tnd 

Whereas,  in  understanding  the  .social. 
philosophical,  and  moral  implications  which 
flow  from  scientific  and  technological  devel- 
opments the  Congress  must  call  upon  the 
talents  not  only  of  scholars  in  the  natural 
sciences,  both  pure  and  ;.ppiiod.  and  the  .so- 
cial sciences  but  cf  schclur^  m  iho  iiunian- 
ities  as  well;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  at  present  l.tcks  a 
facility  to  bring  together  scholars-m-resi- 
dence.  visiting  scholars,  and  other  experts 
who  can  contribute  to  the  lormulation  of 
policy  by  -providing  the  Congress  independent 
and  creative  research  of  quality  coupled  uith 
long-range  sophisticated  policy  formulation: 
Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 


Representatives     of     the     United     Statea     oj 
America  m  Congreta  a^-,embled. 

SECTiow  1.  I  a)  There  is  established  a  Con- 
gres.sional  Center  lor  the  .study  of  Domestic 
.ind  Int*rnauon;a  Policy  i  hcreinalt<>r  re- 
ferred to  as  the  -Center"  i . 

(b)  The  Center  shall  be  devoted  U>  mde- 
l>endpnl  and  creative  research  ul  quality  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  Congress  on  problems  of  .signifi- 
cance atlecting  both  domestic  and  mterna- 
tion.U  j.olicy  and  reflective  of  the  role  of  the 
C.'imress  and  it,s  respoiisibilmes  umier  the 
Constitution  and  l.iws  of  the  United  States. 
SFc.  J.  lai  The  business  of  tiie  Center  shall 
ix-  e  >nducted  bv  i  Board  of  I'ruslees  ol  19 
members,  to  Include  six  ex-offlclo  members. 
liAir  ciini-'ressional  members,  and  nine  inde- 
pendent members 

(bi  The  ex-<'fHclo  members  shall  be  the 
Vice  President  of  ibe  United  states,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houi.e  of  Uepresenl.. lives  .md 
the  majority  and  nUnority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  .ind  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

ici  The  congressional  members  bhali  be 
two  Members  of  the  Senate,  desiijnated  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  .-states  .md 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
.Members  of  the  House  of  RepreseiiUitives, 
desiirnated  by  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  d  I  The  independent  memt>er8  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  ex-officio  and  congressional 
members  and  shall  be  broadly  representative 
of  private  industry,  the  academic  ind  scien- 
tific communities,  and  tlie  held  of  ]iublic 
affairs. 

lei  The  conirre.ssioiial  members  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Independent 
members  sliall  serve  lur  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that  (1)  the  independent  memlxjrs 
first  t.ikinc  oltice  shall  serve,  as  (iesicnated 
by  the  ex-ofDcio  and  congressional  members, 
three  lor  a  term  i.l  one  year,  three  lor  terms 
of  two  ve.irs,  and  three  tor  term.s  ■  >f  three 
years,  and  i  ;2 1  any  member  appointed  to  till 
li  vacancy  shall  .serve  for  the  remainder  of  lliC 
term  It  -Ahich  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(f)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  select  a 
Chairman    from    among    its    Members. 

( g )  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  during  each  calendar  year.  'I'en  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

SEC.  3  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  select 
a  Director  of  the  Center  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  a-s  the  -Director")  who  shall  direct  and 
supervise  the  aftairs.  activities,  and  opera- 
tion;, of  the  Center  and  Its  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative Ftaffs  and  shall  he  solely  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions  to  the  Board  of 
Trtistees  The  Director  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  level  II  ot  the 
Federal    Executive   Salary   Schedule. 

Sfc  4.  The  Director,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
\ice  and  consent  of  the  Board  o!  Trustees, 
shall  select  an  academic  and  research  sl.tf! 
for  the  Center  to  be  composed  of  both 
r,cho:ars-in-residence  and  visiUug  .^.cholars 
broadlv  representative  of  e.vpertise  in  tlie 
piire  ,ind  applied  .■sciences  ^ocia!  sciences  :  nd 
humanities 

SFr  5.  lai  TTie  nuinber  of  .scholar.s-m- 
residence  attached  to  the  Center  at  any  one 
tunc  <-nall  not  exceed  2j. 

(b)  Scholars-in-residence  shall  .^erve  tiie 
Center  in  a  contuiumg  capacity  auU  shall  be 
coinpen.';ated  at  a  r.ite  not  m  excess  ol  the 
rate  i.rovideci  liy  law  lor  grade  17  in  the 
C.eneral  -Schedule  of  the  Classification  .«icl 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

Sec.  0.  (a)  The  number  of  visiting  scholars 
attached  to  the  Center  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  15. 

(bl  Visiting  scholars  shall  serve  Uie  Cen- 
ter ijursuant  lo  one-year  renewable  appoint- 
ments and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
provided  by  law  for  grade  17  in  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  .let  of  1949. 
.is  amended.  Vl.sitlnp  scholars  shall  further 
receive  a  transfer  allowance  of  S1500  and  an 
additional  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  round- 
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trip  transporta'lon  to  and  from  W,ishlnKt<3n. 
District  '.f  C-'liimbia  f.r  'J\e  s<-hi>lar  and 
such  members  of  riis  immediate  family  as 
reside  with  him 

Sec  7  lai  By  i^jnti  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Bonrd  of  Trustees  and  after 
consultation  with  such  »oholars-ln-resldence 
and  vuitlng  scholars  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  the  Director  shall  se- 
lect the  nature  ind  scope  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  research  to  he  undertaken  by  the 
Center  and  shall  ^is.si^n  such  research  to 
sclioUirs  of  the  Ceu'tr  .n  an  individual  r>r 
team  basis  In  the  discretion  of  the  Director, 
one  or  mi>re  -schol  irs  miiv  be  permitted  to 
pursue  Independent  research  without  spe- 
cific assignment 

ibi  Any  Member  of  Congress  including 
the  Resident  Commissioner  fn.m  Puerto 
Rioo.  and  any  committee  thereof  mav  lon- 
sult  with  the  Director  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  subject  matter 
of  research  to  be  undertakep  by  the  Center 

Sec  8  The  Mnal  product  of  any  research 
conducted  at  the  Center  may  b«  publlshe<l 
and  made  available  to  the  general  public, 
at  the  coBt  of  printing  or  reproduction 

Sec  9  In  addition  to  any  authorities  vest- 
ed In  him  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Director,  in  carrying  out  his  functions, 
aiiaH  hive  authority — 

lai  tt)  prescribe  such  reg\ilatlons  as  he 
deems  necessary  governing  the  manner  in 
which  his  functions  .shall  be  carried  out. 

(bi  to  appoint  administrative  itaff  em- 
ployees, subject  to  the  civil  service  laws,  as 
necessarv  to  carrv  )Ut  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  define  their  duties,  and  supervise  and 
direct  their  activities, 

(Ci  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
telmbtirse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  as  authorized  by  law  for  per- 
sons m  the  Government  ser^'lce  employed 
without  compensation, 

id  I  to  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  ap- 
propriate, experts  and  consultants,  includ- 
ing panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed 
aa  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Elxpenses  Act  ul  li>4a.  .la  amended: 
and 

lei    to  CTake  other  neceasj^rv  expenditures. 

Sec  10  I '  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Center  the  sum  of 
»15  OOO.OW  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  for  3lie  acquisition,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  a  building  and  facilities  to  house 
the  Center 

ibi  There  Ls  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Center  the  sum  of  JIOO.- 
OOO  OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  JO. 
1969.  the  income  from  which  shall  be  used 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Center 


EXPLANATION  REQUESTED 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Goodlinc) 
may  extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GOODLINC.  Mr  Speaker  .some 
unusual  event^s  .sometimes  occur  in  the 
ditinifled  atmosphere  of  the  Houi.e  of 
Representatives,  and  perhaps  the  most 
recent  of  such  out-of-the-ordinary  hap- 
perungs  was  the  staged  applau.se  by 
White  House  aides  on  the  occasion  of 
the  President  s  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
s&iie.  as  reported  in  a  recent  Evans-No- 
vak news  article. 

I  have  today  written  to  Mr    Marvin 


Wat.son,  Jr  appolntmenLs  .secretary  to 
the  President.  a«klnK  for  an  explanation 
of  this  event,  and  because  I  know  this 
has  the  intense  Interest  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  in.sertlng  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Mr  Wat.son  into  the  Concressional  Rec- 
ord  The  letter  follows: 

J*Nl!ARV    31,    1968 

Mr   .Marvin  Watson   Jr  , 

Appointment   Secretary   to  the  PTeKide^lt    at 
tlif   wnite  Hoi;yf    W'a.'i/iiniy/on    DC 

Dear  Mr  Watson  It  would  appear  .m  ex- 
planation Is  in  order  regarding  a  column 
written  by  Evans  and  Novak  following  llie 
President  J  State  of  the  Union  .iddre.ss 

In  that  column  you  are  pictured  rm  having 
'emporarllv  resigned  your  role  of  .ippr:ilnl- 
ment  secret.vn,-  and  .wssumed  a  new  [x»ltlon 
of  cheer  leader 

.Vow  ,'heer  U-adliig  i.s  an  accepted  practice 
at  all  coUeijlate  .md  other  athletic  events, 
and  U  Is  ;«  much  a  part  of  the  .Aiiicrican 
athletic  .scene  .la  hot  dogs,  peanuts,  and  pop 
•  irn  Oriive  doubta  .irlse  however.  In  the 
minds  of  many  individuals  when  the  cheer 
leading  device  is  carrletl  ro  the  hallowed 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing a  Joint  session  of  Congress 

Several  questions  arise  in  my  mind,  which 
I  trust  you  will  clarify  X  quote  from  the 
Evans- Novak  article  'Middle  .ind  low  level 
White  House  .ildes  were  on  the  House  floor 
m  great  number  " 

By  whose  authority  were  these  White 
House  employees  there?  Is  it  ethical  to  have 
synthetic  cheers  to  disillusion  a  national 
television  audience  for  the  purpose  of  glori- 
fying an  image'  I  would  appreciate  answers 
to  these  questions! 

Personally  I  was  the  victim  of  some  of 
your  handiwork,  if  the  article  is  factual  I 
Wits  seated  In  the  last  row  of  the  chamber 
Prom  personal  observation.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  the  cheers  .ind  applau.se  generated 
in  back  of  me  were  not  spontaneous — you 
Will  recall  the  only  legitimate  and  spontane- 
ous demonstration  came  following  the  Presi- 
dent's reference  to  nslnj;  crime  .ind  law- 
lessness 

It  would  appear  that  your  efforts — 
emanating  from  within  the  walls  oi  the 
White  House  were  in  a  rather  low  key. 
hardly  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  your 
surroundings  May  I  expect  an  explanation 
or  a  denial  of  the  charge  implied  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Evana- Novak  column? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Georue  a    rJOODtINC, 

.vf ember  o/  Congress. 


INTERGOVERNMENT.\L  COOPERA- 
TION, KEYNOTE  OF  THE  NEXT 
DEC.\DE 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  (jrder 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  t^entleman  from  Mis- 
souri Mr  Randall),  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional A.s.sociation  of  Counties  is  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  upgrading  the 
skills,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  one 
of  America  s  most  impoi'tant  political 
.subdivisions,  the  county  uovcrnment. 

As  a  part  of  its  prom-ram  of  service  to 
Its  membership.  t!ip  a.s.sociatlon  held  Its 
midwinter  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence here  in  Washington  last  week.  The 
keynote  address  was  delivered  by  an  old 
fiifiid.  Jud':e  Charles  E,  Curry,  presid- 
ing !udt:e  of  the  Jackson  County  court, 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

In  his  addres.s.  Judi.;e  Curry  strongly 
recommended  better  utilization  of  county 
Liovernment  units  for  implementing  f^ed- 
eral    plans    and    programs,    and    urged 


reciprocal  action  by  the  counties  in  the 
form  of  mobilization  lor  ma.sslve  a.ssault 
on  urban  i)roblenis 

Many  of  us  will  be  in  abundant  auree- 
ment  with  whiit  tlie  judL'c  .said  to  the 
National  .As-scxriatlon  of  Counties  It  is 
becau.se  his  remark.^  on  some  of  the  mat- 
ters covered  arc  of  such  concern  to  me 
that  I  present  the.se  comments  in  ap- 
proval and  presume  to  add  .some 
thouclits  on  the  relation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  local  (government 

Without  reference  to  the  individual 
merits,  respecting  the  myriad  of  Federal 
programs  through  which  financial,  tech- 
nical, and  otlicr  forms  of  aid  may  be 
available  to  local  (toverninents.  most  of 
these  pi'opi  ams  have  one  common  weak- 
ness: they  fail  to  fully  utilize  the  talents 
and  hnnu-i'.rou  n  knnw-hciw  that  wonkl 
enable  local  Ko\ernment  units  to  Ket  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefits  from  any 
l)roKram  of  Federal  a.ssistance.  And  even 
when  authority  is  delegated  to  local  offi- 
cials, these  officials  are  then  too  often 
mned  m  a  swamp  of  pajxTwoik  and  re- 
ports to  Washington,  requiring  such  a 
volume  of  information — often  useless — 
as  to  inhibit  that  local  official's  best  per- 
formance on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  speak  in  praise 
of  Judge  Curry  for  his  admonition  that 
county  government  be  mobilized  for  a 
truly  massive  assault  on  our  jjresent  day 
uiban  problems.  One  of  the  principal 
points  of  his  address,  emphasizes  that  an 
efTecti\e  way  to  cope  with  urban  prob- 
lems IS  to  .seek  a  better  balance  between 
rural  and  urban  living  by  making  life 
more  attractive  in  our  rural  areas  and 
tlius  prevent  more  of  our  Americans  from 
being  forced  out  of  rural  areas  into  the 
core  cities. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  if  we 
can  find  the  solution  to  the  so-called 
rural  problem  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  solving  many  urban  problems. 
Tliere  must  be  some  incentive  provided 
for  our  rural  residents  to  remain  in  the 
rural  areas.  They  must  in  some  way  be 
induced  to  tap  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial production  of  the  rural  areas 
rather  than  emigrate  to  the  big  cities. 
Today  70  percent  of  our  people  live  on 
about  1  percent  of  our  land. 

Our  big  cities,  even  with  Federal  aid 
programs  to  combat  poverty  and  hard- 
core unemployment,  cannot  continue  to 
acccnimodatc  larger  and  larger  numbers 
of  people  who  think  the  grass  will  be 
greener  there.  Most  unfortunately  those 
rural  residents  who  thought  their  lots 
would  be  improved  in  the  big  cities  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  urban  problems 
and  yet  cannot  find  the  money  or  the 
means  to  return  to  their  former  homes. 
In  far  too  many  instances  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  has  trans- 
ferred their  iwverty  from  a  economic  ill 
to  a  condition  that  is  almost  a  social 
evil.  y 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress,  particu- 
larly from  the  Midwest,  fully  agree  with 
Judge  Curry  wiien  he  i:)oints  out  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  far  less  money  to  re- 
vitalize our  rural  communities  than  to 
rebuild  urban  slums. 

The  distinguished  county  ofBcial  from 
Jackson  County.  Mo.,  along  with  his 
fellow    county    officials    from    all    over 
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America,  know  better  than  anybody  any- 
w'here  else  those  possible  projects  in  their 
own  communities  that  promise  the  most 
in  profits  per  dollars  spent  for  the  vari- 
ous Federal  programs  of  renewal  and  re- 
vitalization.  And  they  know  best  how  to 
develop  these  pos.sibilities. 

The  keynote  address  of  the  Mid- 
Winter  I.#pislative  Conference  is  brim- 
ful with  thoughts  that  deserve  the  focus 
of  our  attention.  Included  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  old  traditional  unit,  the 
county,  has  until  ver>'  recently  been  a 
.--ketJiiii.:  ^;iaiit,  "  althouth  it  remains  a 
fact  that  virtually  every  American  is 
Loverned  by  county  i;ovtrnment.  The 
ludcc  cmpha-sized.  that  county  officials 
cannot  retreat  from  the  area  of  respon- 
.sibility  in  community  jiroblems  and  went 
on  to  .say  county  tiovernment  must  first 
understand  and  then  translate  the  un- 
derstanding of  Its  problems  into  resolu- 
tion and  action.  Judge  Curry  has  stressed 
teamwork  and  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween the  several  levels  of  .government. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  his  ad- 
dress is  that  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion must  be  the  keynote  of  the  next 
decade.  I  recommend  your  review  of 
that  address  which  reads  as  follows: 
Ji  DCE  Charles  E  Curry.  Jackson  County, 
Mo  .  Keynote  Address  of  National  Legis- 
lative Conference    National  Association 

OF    CofNTIES.    jANt'ARY    22.     1968.    WaSHING- 
TO.N.  DC. 

The  world  of  government  today  has  ac- 
quired a  new  vocabulary.  Nobody  talks  any 
more.  Instead,  they  verbalize.  A  bright,  young 
executive  tells  us  glumly  he'.s  afraid  he's 
moving  only  unilaterally.  And  the  rest  of  us 
h.isten  to  tell  him  how  the  problems  are 
reacting  at  their  Interfaces  and  how  chal- 
lenging all  these  problems  really  are. 

I  Our  father's  generation  would  be  puzzled 

by  the  idiom  of  today,  .^nd  the  old  pels  of 

other     generations     would     probably     head 

straight  for  McSorley's  bar  at  the  first  sound 

,of  it  1 1 

Whether  or  not  we  are  moving  unilaterally 
most  of  us  won't  know  until  the  next  elec- 
tion •  •  •  when  all  doubt  is  likely  to  be 
removed.  None  of  us.  however,  could  deny 
that  the  problems  facing  local  governments 
:ind  communities  today  are  most  complex. 
But  any  tendency  to  call  these  problems  chal- 
lenging would  t>e  understating  the  matter. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  challenging.  Events 
of  the  last  two  years  call  for  a  much  stronger 
and  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  situa- 
tion My  own  conclusion  is  that  we  have  al- 
most run  out  of  time  We  can  no  longer  af- 
iord  the  luxury  of  unhurried  study  and 
analysis,  and  then  take  several  months  or  a 
year  or  two  to  "mull  things  over." 

Yesterday's  challenge  has  become  today's 
demand  There  is  no  mistaking  the  message. 
Government  lias  never  been  under  greater 
pressure  to  discharge  its  responsibilities;  and 
I  hey  must  be  discharged  in  an  intelligent, 
knowledgeable  and  practical  way. 

With  the  sustained  growth  of  urban  and 
.■suburban  communities  a  new  dimension  has 
been  added  to  the  problems  of  local  govern- 
iiient  The  jiublic  facilities  required,  the  serv- 
ices to  be  supplied  the  responsibilities  of  pub- 
lic units  to  meet  these  demands  that  have 
been  grcwing,  not  gradually,  or  in  mathe- 
matical progression,  but  in  a  geometrical 
.orogression — have  all  produced  a  situation 
'iiat  is  shaking  to  the  foundation  our  old 
ide.is  on  how  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

It  is  under  these  conditions  that  a  new 
trend  ;ind  a  new  phenomenon  has  l>e€n  arriv- 
ing in  the  field  of  government  in  America.  It 
IS  to  recognize  that  counties  are  becoming  the 
most  Important  unit  of  local  government  for 
attacking  our  pressing  demands  for  action  in 


solving  community  and  urban  problems  of 
the  1960"s  and  1970'6.  But  if  counties  axe  to 
fulfill  their  mission  they  must  liave  a  united 
approach  and  effective  way  of  influencing 
events  at  the  national  level  and  in  the  .state 
Capitols.  We  need  a  strong  luitional  associa- 
tion of  counties  and  |>erhaps  even  more  im- 
port-ant,  we  need  strong  .st.ate  association  of 
counties  with  vigorou.s  .support  of  the  indi- 
vidual county  official. 

As  we  look  at  the  needs  of  our  communi- 
ties across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  and  as  we  weigh  jiroixjsals  for  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  us  in 
meeting  these  responsibilities.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  certain  key  principles  before  us. 

Fitst.  we  should  stress  that  the  most  effec- 
tive Federal  programs  to  help  procure  a  Ix-t- 
ter  life  are  those  which  work  through  local 
channels.  The  problems  of  our  communities 
should  be  worked  on  as  close  to  the  grass 
roots  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  wl.se  Federal 
IKilicy  to  make  the  administration  ot  these 
Federal  actions  work  through  existing  local 
administrative  agencies. 

The  'general  purpose  "  local  government.s 
that  are  closest  to  the  people  actually  are 
the  units  that  can  best  administer  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

Second,  we  must  urge  and  imi>ress  (Jii  our 
national  legislative  and  executive  officials 
the  importance  of  utilizing  the  county  unit 
of  government  in  Federal  i)lan::  p.nd  pro- 
grams. The  fact  is,  that  with  tli"  recent 
rapid  growth  of  the  importance,  eflectlve- 
ness  and  wide  responsibilities  of  counties, 
many  people,  including  some  in  official  p>osi- 
tion  in  Washington,  have  not  yet  realized 
the  new  role  and  status  in  modern-day 
America  of  that  old  traditional  unit,  the 
county. 

So  part  of  our  task  today  is  to  reacquaint 
such  officials  with  both  the  existing  and  the 
]X)tential  effectiveness  of  county  govern- 
ment. 

■Third,  we  have  a  job  that  is  squarely 
before  us  now  .as  county  officials  (and  as 
leaders  in  the  most  rapidly  growing  field  of 
public  responsibility  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory) to  see  that  county  .'=upport  is  mobilized 
for  a  truly  massive  assault  on  our  urban 
problems. 

Public  leadership  that  is  unaccompanied 
by  a  strong  sense  of  human  values  could 
easily  turn  government  into  a  world  more 
sterile  than  the  one  Aldous  Huxley  envis- 
ioned. Local  government  is  not  without  its 
involvement  in  personal  crisis  and  tragedy. 
People  are  more  than  votes  or  statistics.  W'e 
are  currently  exp>eriencing  a  kind  of  socio- 
logical revolution.  The  weak  and  disadvan- 
taged in  our  communities  already  know  that 
the  answer  to  the  vice  of  poverty  is  not 
charity. 

It  is  demanded  of  those  of  us  who  have 
been  voted  Into  positions  of  leadership,  that 
we  translate  understanding  and  empathy 
into  resolution  and  action.  It  is  evident  that 
the  needs  of  the  impoverished  and  the  mi- 
nority groups  I  too  often  they  are  the  same 
people)  will  not  be  served  by  only  pious 
statements  or  resolutions.  We  mvst  move  to 
help  eradicate  the  conditions  which  contrib- 
ute to  human  suffering  and  to  social  dis- 
order. As  county  ofHcials.  we  cannot  afford 
to  retreat  from  the  areas  of  responsibilities 
in  this  total  community  problem. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  cope 
with  urban  problems  would  be  to  have  a 
tietter  balance  between  rural  and  urban  liv- 
ing. In  other  words,  if  we  could  make  the 
economic  opportunities,  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  the  amenities  of  life  more  at- 
tractive in  rural  areas.  We  could  prevent 
many  of  our  Americans  from  being  forced 
out  of  I  oral  areas   into  the  core  cities. 

Fourth,  is  a  point  that  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  really  tries  to  look  at  the 
whole  picture  of  our  responsibilities  as 
county  officials  today.  It  does  no  good  to  have 
a    vigorous    program    of    supporting    Federal 


and  State  prour.inis  that  provide  us  admin- 
istrative UM\&  and  Iinanclal  aid  to  get  on  Ujp 
of  .some  ol  our  i)roblems  if  on  the  other 
hand,  our  couiitics  do  not  take  ;idvantage 
of  these  prouram.s  There  is  some  evidence 
that  for  a  liost  o!  reasons,  in.iny  of  i.iur 
counties  particul.irly  those  that  are  in  great- 
fsi  need  o:  lliCsc  pr.  laiain:.  iirM.ol  i>artifipate 
as  fully  as  they  might  N.A CO  h;ts  urged 
that  each  county  !iave  a  county  develop- 
ment coordinator  to  .serve  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  variou.s  ^igencie.s  in  the  county 
and  the  ."State  government.,,  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict OfHce.  Federal  (iovernment  and  A.s,so- 
ciations  such  ;u>  N  A  C  O  .  to  be  sure  Ihey 
;u"e  making  the  best  use  of  the  resources 
made  available  from  the  national  and  or  the 
i--t.,1  ■  govcri.irient 

Fifth,  county  government  luis  until  very 
recently  been  a  sleeping  Ltlant  Our  county 
officials  represent  every  single  ;ispect  of 
Anii-ric:i!i  hii  .Aiti  \irtii,illy  every  American  is 
governed  by  county  government  It  is  im- 
jjort  lit  thai  ((-ui.ty  officials  t.tke  their  ]jlace 
111  the  sun  and  exert  the  kinds  ot  national 
leadership  that  will  lead  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  state  and  local  government. 

ro  recapitulate,  we  must  return  to  some 
of  the  fundiunental  concept.s  that  helped 
build  the  nation  The  idea  of  unity.  The  idea 
ol  reducing  friction.  The  idea  of  teamwork 
and  mutiud  cooperation  between  the  levels 
of  ^-overnment  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion may  indeed  be  one  of  the  great  keynotes 
ol  the  next  decade.  Tlie  need  to  be  fair 
and  helpful  to  those  who  are  weak  or  dls- 
;tdvantaged.  The  need  for  basic  universal 
services  such  as  education  and  public  health 
to  be  distributed  equally  to  all  ol  our  citizens 
regardless  of  their  means.  Tliese  ,ire  the 
concepts  we  mu.st  iiiove  Irom  the  realm  of 
abstract  notions  to  the  world  ol  concrete 
reality. 

Someone  has  said  that  we  .ire  living  in 
the  most  troubled  times  our  Nation  has  faced 
since  the  civil  war.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 
It  is  undeniable  that  each  of  these  com- 
munity-governmental problems  grows  more 
urgent  almost  by  the  day.  I  believe  otir 
period  of  grace  ran  out  some  time  ago. 
Whatever  age  we  live  In — crisis  or  revolu- 
tion— it  IS  not  an  age  where  lime  is  elastic 
and  most  things  are  jxjstponable.  We  in 
county  government  must  accept  these  grave 
responsibilities  ot  leadership.  The  burden 
was  never  heavier.  We  cannot  carry  it  alone. 
We  must  involve  ourselves,  our  fello'*'  citi- 
zerLs  and  all  levels  of  government. 

And  we  must  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  during  the  mid- 
winter lepislative  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  this 
organization  fzave  its  consideration  to  a 
list  of  legislative  uoals  which  .should  re- 
quire priority  attention.  These  goaL 
were  selected  from  what  they  call  the 
American  county  platform.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  official  policy  statement 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

After  our  study  of  these  proposals  we 
w*ere  impressed  particularly  by  the  pro- 
posal that  the  proper  instrument  to 
carry  out  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams at  the  local  level  should  be  our 
counties  and  cities.  We  al.so  agree  most 
completely  with  the  goal  to  piovide  sup- 
plemental financial  assistance  to  multi- 
county  programs  in  less  iwpulated  areas 
and  countywide  programs  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  for  crime  pi'e\'ention  and 
control. 

All  of  these  i^oals  are  certainly  worth 
while  and  we  think  this  program  of  ac- 
tion assigns  some  very  proper  priorities. 
It  rates  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  entered  in  the  Congressional  Record 
fcr   future  reference,  as  follows: 
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LBCIStA-nVT  OOALa  OF  TTTB  N^TirirJAL    AswdA- 
nON    OF  COCNTTFIl     J4WTT<RT    11X58 

I  Structuring  of  '.he  Pwleril  granta-ln-ild 
system  to  pro\'lde  State  and  local  govem- 
nrientj  with  increased  flexibility  and  dtsore- 
tlon  - -This  should  be  iwcompllahed  by  ppo- 
vldlng  for  and  emphfuilzlng  the  ijeneral 
purp'«e  units  of  ^jov  eminent  icltles  and 
Gounues)  as  the  proper  Inatrument  to  carry 
out  federal  programs  at  the  local  level,  con- 
aoilldatlon  and  improved  coordination  of 
related  progrnms  and  elimination  of  protcrams 
and  pollclee  which  result  In  duplication  and 
create   overlapplna:   and   competing    forces. 

ri  CorrecUve  action  .iijalnst  the  increasing 
abases  of  mdvistnal  revenue  bunds  — Prefer- 
ably, the  initiative  in  this  area  should  be 
tAken  by  the  state  governments,  but  federal 
government  action  is  urijed  if  the  state*  fall 
to  act  by  July  1.  1969  Such  action  should 
clearly  establish  that  st,ite  and  local  govern- 
mentj'  constitutional  right  to  issue  securities 
for  valid  <ovemmenti»l  purposes  Is  In  no  way 
challenged  or  affected 

III.  Increased  efforts  towards  the  esUib- 
Ilshnner.t  of  an  liiter^overnment.il  compre- 
hensive manpower  'r.ilnlng  and  empUnment 
program  including  Job  de\eiopment  and  crea- 
tion -  ^tal  ro  such  .1  pr'  -'ram  would  be  a 
slgniacant  expansion  of  uur  efforts  to  en- 
coura/j  and  train  persons  for  employment  In 
the  public  sector 

IV  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  for  crime  prevention  and  con- 
trol — This  program  should  Include  supple- 
mental financial  incentive*  for  multi-county 
programs  in  rural  and  less  populated  areas 
and  for  countrywide  programs  m  me*ropoll- 
tan  areas  It  should  also  direct  appropriate 
attention  to  juvenile  delinquency  pirole. 
pjgbatlon.  and  court  activities. 

V  A  safe  and  healthy  environment  for 
every  American  by  1975  -Crucial  to  such  a 
policy  Is  the  immediate  enactment  of  a  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  to  .isslst  In  the 
establishment.  Improvemcn:.  :ir  expansion  of 
local  solid  waste  disposal  programs  eventually 
to  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  environmental 
health   grant-in-aid   program. 

VT  .\  Feceral  welfare  prtigram  oriented 
towards  rehabilitation  and  tralnlnc;.  — A 
stand.ird  of  performance  should  replace  ex- 
cessive rules  md  resulatlona  as  the  criterion 
reqiUred  for  federal  participation  in  state 
and  local  we  fare  program-s  There  shotild  be 
an  immediate  repeal  ^f  the  current  freeze  on 
federal  government  participation  In  .Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  programs 
^  VIII  A  Federal  program  of  assistance  to 
needy  children  in  faster  hLmes. — Such  a  pro- 
gram would  correct  the  federal  government  s 
discriminatory  policy  of  designating  foster 
children  as  the  only  group  not  eligible  for 
meaningful  federal  welfare  assistance 

Vm  The  estabh.shment  of  a  proicram  for 
evolving  a  national  balanced  urbanization 
policy  -  Such  a  policy  must  continue  to  de- 
vote major  attention  ind  etfort  to  the  re- 
vltalizatlon  and  strengthenuig  of  our  urban 
areas.  This  neceisarlly  involves  relieving  ihe 
pressure  of  increasing  natural  <;rowth  and 
migration  on  urba:i  areas  by  providing  the 
organlzatlcn.U  and  ftnanclal  framewrlc  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  our  rural  and 
less  populated  areas 

IX.  The  establishment  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram aesii;r.eU  to  stimulate  and  assist  area- 
wide  cooperation  .mioiig  rural  and  urban 
local  governments 

X  The  immediate  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  bNick-grant  program  as  the 
initial  step  in  a  shared-revenue  proeram 

XI.  The  full  funding  of  the  Federal  high- 
way safety  program. 

XH  A  tMlanced  national  transpartatlon 
pu.icy      such  a  policy  must  (a;  provide  new 


and  (Tuaran'-ffed  revenue  .«>tir'-e«  r/>  assure 
the  continuity  and  magnitude  of  federal 
aairtstance  neoeasarv  fiT  aviation  and  nuuw 
transit  nee<l«  and  (b>  (wtabllsh  a  "poBt  IftTS" 
hlKhwny  prii<^mm  with  an  emphasis  on  a 
oixirdlnated  mil  o.m[>rpheii.slvp  '.nvn>5T>t>r- 
tallon  protfrnn; 


Senate  Bill  Si:>89  i90th  Congress)— a  bill 
to  encourage  local  governments  to  develop 
voluntary  cooperative  areawlde  planning 
programs — would  be  one  vital  step  m  im- 
plementaUon  of  Goals  VIII,  IX  and  X 


THE   UNUTKD  STATES  TAN   AFFORD 
TRUE  raprtnXiM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.'  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Sjjeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the  Rrntleman 
from  Np^-  Yi)rk  Mr  OrriNnrRl  may  ex- 
tend his  rrmark.s  nt  thi.s  iK)int  in  the 
Record  and  int-lude  i:'Xtrancou.s  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  Uiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ha*\ur' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  OTTINOER  Mr  Srx-aker.  .some 
controversy  lia.s  been  Kenemted  in  this 
body  over  the  National  Educational  Tfle- 
vi-siun  s  presenution  of  Felix  Greenes 
tllm  on  North  VleUiam.  Thirty-three  of 
our  colle«Kues  sounht  to  block  the  pres- 
entation un  the  iirnunds  that  the  film 
was  merely  rommunist  propaitanda  and 
did  not  repre.sent  an  objective  view  of 
tlie  war  in  Vietnam. 

NET  took  ureat  care  to  publicize  the 
film  as  not  being  an  objective  account  of 
events  inside  Nortia  Vietnam  and  to  ac- 
curately portray  its  producer  as  being 
hostile  to  tlie  Ameriran  fmsition  on 
Vietnam  and  a  North  Vietnamese 
.sympathizer 

Furthermore,  the  NET  program  did 
not  consist  of  a  mere  sliowiiiK  of  the 
Feiix  Greene  film  The  film  was  simply 
used  as  the  i>.iint  d  departure  for  an 
articulate  and  ilhmunatniK  discussion  of 
Vietnam  issues  by  Dr  Robert  A.  Scala- 
pino.  profe.«:sor  of  iiolitical  science  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
and  David  Schoenbnin,  a  noted  corre- 
spondent and  Columbia  University  lec- 
turer. Greene  s  fUm  and  US.  policy  re- 
ceived a  tliorouKh.  balanced  and  informa- 
tive ainng  m  a  fair  manner  designed  to 
rai.se  the  pertinent  issues  presented  by 
the  war  It  was  an  e.xcellent  discussion 
that  did  itreat  credit  to  NET  and  was  a 
credit  to  Its  educational  mission. 

The  administration  has  sone  to  sreat 
pains  to  convnice  the  American  people 
tiiat  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  fiKhlinK 
m  Vietnam  is  to  permit  the  people  of 
that  land  to  enjoy  the  .same  freedom  en- 
joyed by  citiz-ens  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  freedoms  are  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech,  both  of 
which  were  rightfully  exercised  in  the 
NET  broadcast. 

It  is  vital  that  neither  the  Congress  nor 
any  other  aovernmenlal  txxly  stifle  free 
and  open  discussion  of  issues  such  as 
Vietnam.  If  our  p  )lir!es  are  correct,  they 
can  certainly  -"itand  up  to  careful  .scru- 
tiny. If  they  ai-e  not  correct,  public  ex- 
amination and  discussion  can  serse  only 
to  right  our  course. 

Columni.'-l    Jack  Gould.  wrilinR  m  the 
New  York    Fimes  recently,  presented  a 
coirent  analysis  .>f  NET's  program  and 
the  Issues  it  involved.  I  pre.'-.ent  it  here- 
with  for  inclusion   in   the   Record: 
The  UNrrr-D  States  Can   .Afkird  Thle  Free- 
dom  uF   THE    Press 
I  By   Jack   (jouid) 
Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  33  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Na- 


tional Educatli>nai  Television's  presentation 
of  Uie  film  on  North  Vietnam  and  an  a;C- 
compariylng  discussion  was  a  useful  and 
thoroughly  defensible  exercise  in  television 
Journalism 

The  NET  Journal."  seen  locally  over 
Channel  IH.  offered  first  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  .A  Prr.sonal  Report," 
a  film  made  a  year  ago  by  Felix  Cire^ne,  a 
Hrltlsh  subject,  and  then  a  dialogue  between 
Ur  Robert  .A  Scal.iplno.  professor  of  poUil- 
Ml  science  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Ht rltfley.  and  David  schoenbrun.  lorrespond- 
ciit  .Old  lecturer  .it  Columbia  LTiuverslty  who 
has  visited  North  Vietnam. 

Mr  Cireenes  tllm  already  seen  m  motion- 
picture  theaters,  is  a  photogniphlcally  sti- 
perlor  work  :n  depleting  how  the  North  Vlet- 
ii.kmese  have  rallied  .igainst  United  Stales  air 
altucks  The  use  of  manual  labor  to  meet 
the  destructive  technical  jK>wer  ol  the  United 
StatfS  was  well  worth  the  watihlng.  even 
If  Mr  Greenes  .•sympathies  for  t!ie  North 
Vietnamese  could  hardly  be  questioned  The 
fiHitat'c  ^hiiwing  land  laid  waste  was  too  ex- 
tensive and  .sometimes  t(xi  moving  for  one  to 
doubt  that  the  de\astatlon  lias  been  subetiin- 
tl.d. 

riie  ap;irehensi,.ns  of  the  Congressman 
that  NET  was  peddling  enemy  prop;igaua.i 
fall  U3  take  into  .tccount  the  Ixilanccd  per- 
spective that  Immediately  followed  from  the 
lips  of  Dr  Scalaplno  The  professor  quickly 
enumerated  crucial  points  that  the  film  did 
not  cover  and  argued  frankly  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Inlormatlon  in  Hanoi  could  not  have 
asked  for  a  more  pleasing  document  But  the 
value  of  Ihe  program,  which  alter  all  was  not 
the  rtrst  to  nlfer  enemy  lilms  on  TV  from 
Niirth  Vietnam  sources,  cune  m  the  .subse- 
quent discussion  Mr.  Schoenbrun  was  an 
able  .md  i)rovocatl.e  catalyst  for  the  .stimu- 
lating considerations  of  the  Issues  that  .so 
severely  divide  tlie  nation  and  Dr  Scalaplno 
w;us  brilliantly  articulate  In  the  detailed 
an.ilysls  of  his  viewpoint  of  the  war 

For  the  \1ewer  the  advantage  was  that 
u.>ir.i;  the  tllm  na  .i  news  pes.  "N  E  T.  Journal  ' 
presented  one  of  the  better  and  more  lucid 
dl3cus^.ions  of  both  Mr  Schoenbrun 's  doubts 
over  '.he  wisdom  of  .American  policy  In  .south- 
east .Asia  and  Dr  Scalaplno's  specific  an- 
swers The  division  (.>f  viewpoint  conbtituteri 
an  intellectually  provocative  and  educational 
dialogue  that  contained  opinions  of  value  to 
thtf  set  owner  regardless  ut  his  personal  feel- 
ings. 

In  this  respect  the  program  convincingly 
shLiwed  that  the  freedom  of  TV  Is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  constructive  public  opin- 
ion, soraetliing  that  protesting  Congressmen 
diihearteningly  fiuled  to  comprehend.  NET. 
was  nght  and  the  members  of  the  House 
wrong  Free  discussion  is  Inhnltely  preier- 
able  to  the  specter  of  censorship  by  self- 
ap;>ointed  gtiardlans  of  the  public  minds. 

Dick  McCutchcon  (■:  "NET  Journal"  was 
the   unobtrusive  moderator 


TEN    YEARS    IN    SPACE— AMERICA'S 
BEST  INVESTMENT 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  JonesI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record 
and   include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Explorer  I.  first  artificial  earth  satellite 
launched  by  this  Nation. 

That  feat,  accomplished  by  the  rocket 
team  of  Ur.  Wernher  von  Braun  84  days 
after  the  official  so-aliead.  bears  witness 
to  the  break-throughs  which  are  possible 
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by  the  Unitc-d  States  when  the  genius  of 
of  our  scientists  is  unshackled.  During 
these  last  10  yeais.  this  Nation's  tech- 
nology has  reached  undreamed  of 
heights  through  the  space  program. 

A  major  contribution  to  that  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  dedicated  people  at 
tlie  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent. 

Through  the.se  last  10  years.  Dr.  von 
Braun  and  his  fellow  workers  at  Mar- 
.sliall  have  accomplished  one  triumph 
aftyr  another  in  the  distant  realm  of 
,^^n(mce  and  in  the  advancement  of  tech- 
nology in  this  counti-y. 
/  I  salute  their  efforts  today  and  remind 

/       my  colleagues   that  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  space  program  are  only  a 
'        .sample  of  the  ixitential  that  this  Nation 
can  realize  in  the  future. 

That  first  Explorer  I  put  in  orbit  a 
projectile  weighing  30.8  pounds.  The  most 
recent  achievement  by  the  \'on  Braun 
team,  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  for  the 
Apollo  Spacecraft,  placed  in  earth  orbit 
a  payload  of  1250,000  pounds. 

The  contrast  staggers  the  imagination. 
The  achievements  excite  the  most  casual 
observer. 

But  man's  conquest  of  space,  the  pub- 
lic image  of  the  space  program,  like  the 
tip  of  an  iceberg,  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  immense  and  immediate  value  of  our 
Nations   Investment   in   space. 

The  every-day  down-to-earth  benefits 
of  the  space  program  are  far  greater  and 
have  a  potential  for  returns  which  dwarf 
any  actual  or  proposed  investment. 

Because  of  their  diversity,  these  down- 
to-earth  benefits  have  been  largely  un- 
heralded. 

We  are  only  10  years  into  this  program 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  America 
has  never  made  a  better  investment  than 
the  space  program. 

The  direct  on-earth  benefits  of  our 
space  activities  include  navigation  im- 
provement communications  improve- 
ment, and  weather  control  improve- 
ment— all  at  far  less  cost  than  possible 
by  previously  existing  technology. 

In  one  area — weather  forecasting — we 
have  been  able  to  receive  advance  warn- 
ing on  storms  which  permitted  evacua- 
tion and  saving  of  lives.  Continued  im- 
provement in  techniques  of  interpreta- 
tion of  data  from  weather  satellites  offers 
the  ixjssibility  of  accurate  forecasting  of 
weather  over  vast  regions. 

Ill  the  United  States  alone,  an  ac- 
curate 5-day  forecast  of  weather  condi- 
tions would  provide  an  estimated  annual 
savinss  of  86.75  billion  in  agriculture, 
lumbcrinc.  surface  transportation,  retail 
marketin.K,  and  water  resources  manage- 
ment. This  is  more  than  any  single  year 
investment  in  the  total  national  space 
tirogram.  And  the  effects  of  such  weather 
forecasting  on  fishing  and  marine  ship- 
ping have  yet  to  be  evaluated. 

The  direct  benefits  of  our  space  pro- 
t;iam  investment  are  only  a  start  of  the 
real  value  of  the  program.  Other  im- 
mediate benefits  have  already  been  real- 
ized by  transfer  of  .space  technology  into 
diverse  areas  of  jirivate  and  public  en- 
deavors. 

A  recent  appraisal  of  United  States  and 
Russian  .space  programs  by  European 
sijuce    companies    concluded    that    the 


techniques  developed  were  of  meat  est 
significance  and  had  profoundly  n fleeted 
the  whole  engineering  industries.  To 
substantiate  their  conclusion  they  listed 
significant  developments  m  biology  and 
medicine,  electrical  eniiineering,  elec- 
tronic components,  instrumo'ilation  and 
controls,  communications,  power  sources, 
structural  and  mechanical  engineering, 
bearings,  .servo-mechanisms,  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  materials,  finishes. 
matching  techniques,  vacuum  eni^ineer- 
ing,  and  chemical  and  electronic  propcl- 
lants. 

These  technical  achievements  trans- 
late into  everyday  meanin.a  for — 

A  sportsman  who  can  unfold  a 
2-  by  4-inch  packet  into  a  full-sized 
blanket  of  lightweight  aluniinized  ma- 
terial to  protect  himself  from  the  cold 
night. 

A  cardiac  ijatient  who  can  have  his 
heart  beats  monitored  while  remaining 
ambulatory. 

A  housewife  who  can  have  her  dark 
walls  painted  with  a  washable  light- 
colored  paint  in  a  single  coat. 

A  paralyzed  person  who  can  steer  a 
wheelchair  easily  by  working  motor  and 
directional  controls  with  a  sight  switch 
triggered  by  movements  of  his  eyeball. 

A  helicopter  pilot  who  rides  hic  craft 
more  securely,  knowing  that  hair-thin 
strands  of  boron  imbedded  in  the  rotor- 
blade  will  help  prevent  dangerous  metal 
fatigue. 

The  list,  of  course,  could  go  on  and  on. 
And  the  space  program  is  a  mere  10  years 
old. 

The  potentials  of  proper  exploitation 
of  the  space  technology  are  infinite.  It 
is  essential  that  we  continue  this  vital 
work  which  is  of  such  great  and  imme- 
diate benefit  to  all  the  jjeople  of  this 
Nation. 

A  retreat  from  an  adequate  investment 
in  space  programs  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary handicap  of  our  own  futures. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA- 
TRUE  REPRESENTATWES  OF 
AMERICA'S  YOUNG  MEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  N.^tcher)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
times  during  the  past  year  or  so  I  liave 
been  asked — "what  about  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today?"  Wit.i  truth  and  conviction 
I  have  always  replied  that  I  know  of 
nothing  so  fine  as  an  American  boy  or 
an  American  girl.  There  is  no  one  as 
promising — no  one  with  as  much  to  offer. 
Truly  representative  of  the  very  best  in 
American  youth  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  play  such 
a  vital  role  and  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  society  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  a  scant  58  years  have  passed 
since  they  were  first  incorporated  in  the 
United  States.  This  was  on  February  8, 
1910.  This  year,  between  February  7  md 
February   13,  our  Scouts  will  celebrate 


their  national  week,  marking  the  end  of 
another  year  of  achievement  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  one. 

What  can  I  say  to  you  about  the  Boy 
Scouts?  Scouting  is,  as  they  say,  the 
story  of  one  boy  and  of  10,000  boys. 
Scouting  is,  for  many  of  us,  the  story 
of  a  .son  or  a  lavorite  nephew;  for  others, 
it  is  the  story  of  those  boys  in  the  next 
block:  and  it  is  for  some  of  us,  as  it  is 
lor  me.  the  story  of  our  own  youth.  To 
millions  of  boys  throughout  our  coan- 
t:v  the  Scouting  program  is  a  .source  of 
.stit.-icth  To  countless  parents  and  rela- 
tives it  is  a  .source  of  comfort.  To  its 
leaders  it  is  a  .source  of  deep,  personal 
satisfaction.  To  its  nation  it  is  a  re.ser- 
voir  of  able,  talented,  and  .sound  young 
citizens,  for  the  iinnciples  of  Scouting 
are  in  a  large  sense  the  very  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  fomidcd. 
Though  a  few  fall  short,  the  qualities  of 
independence,  self-reliance  coupled  with 
the  ability  and  desire  to  do  for  others, 
courage  and  jjatriotism  are.  I  believe,  in- 
heient  in  most  Americans.  The  pm-pose 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  to  guide 
and  train  Scout.s — to  deeper  instill  in 
them  these  qualities. 

America  needs  courageous  men.  We 
have  liad  them  in  the  past.  We  will  have 
them  in  the  future.  During  a  heated  de- 
bate some  years  ago.  a  former  Speaker 
cautioned  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  to 
remember  that  our  Government  could  not 
be  run  by  ugly  men.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
stroyed. Men  of  courage  will  not  permit 
this  to  liapjoen. 

Oar  problems  in  this  country  are 
many.  Our  Nation  today  is  crying  out  for 
a  return  to  our  basic  principles,  but  we 
are  a  nation  of  ijrogress,  of  change,  and 
of  movement.  We  must  have  a  strong 
force  to  keep  us  on  course.  We  will  need 
strong  men  at  the  helm  and  Scouting 
jiroduces  such  men. 

Some  4  million  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
are  readying  themselves  for  the  job 
ahead.  Their  pledge  is  to  do  their  best  for 
God  and  their  countrj'.  This  they  have 
done  for  58  years.  This  they  will  continue 
to  do. 

I  salute  these  young  Americans  and 
offer  them  my  support  and  pood  wishes. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE 
90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Sjseaker.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  i  Mr.  H.amiltonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  )X)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90lh 
Congress  has  demonstrated  its  concern 
for  quality  education  in  America  and  for 
the  Nations  2.6  million  teachers.  For  we 
in  Congress  realize  that  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  quality  education  is  quality 
teachers.  The  Coleman  report,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  surveys  ever  made  of 
American  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, concludes  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  facilities  that  .schools  have  but  the 
quality  of  teaching  they  have  in  the 
classroom  that  makes  the  big  difference 
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jn  the  achievement  levels  of  '.he  Nations 
students.  There  would  be  no  dissent  that 
Ammcan  education  is  the  biggest  and 
best  in  the  world  And  there  would  also 
be  no  dissent  that  this  is  in  lar^je  part 
tnie  because  our  teachers  are  the  most 
dedicated,  the  most  capable,  and  the 
most  inventive  in  the  world. 

I  recognize  that  the  Con«ress  does  not 
have  the  pncnary  responsibility  m  the 
field  of  education.  In  our  federal  .system, 
education  us  first  of  all  the  job  of  local 
communities  and  the  States.  But  Con- 
.jress  IS  charged  with  a  real  secondary 
responsibility  to  aid  and  .supplement 
state  and  local  education  prograins  to 
insure  the  complete  fulfillment  of  one 
of  the  Nauon's  most  cherished  and  per- 
manent commitments — its  determma- 
tlon  to  educate  all  tliose  who  want  to 
learn. 

I  believe  the  90th  Congress  substan- 
tially advanced  thai  i-ommitment  We 
advanced  that  coraiiuiraent,  m  larue 
part,  by  continuing  to  support  and  ex- 
pand existing  programs  which  provide 
our  Natioo'3  teachers  with  the  additional 
money  and  machinery-  to  better  do  their 
jobs  In  1J64.  '.ve  .vere  spending  on  the 
Nations  .school  .systems,  through  the 
Office  of  Educauon.  $701  million.  In  tlscai 
1968.  we  will  spend  appro.ximately  W  9 
billion.  This  IS  clear  testimony  uf  Uie 
Congress'  interest  m  education 

In  comparison  to  the  89th  Congress, 
the  achievements  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  may  not  be  so  dra- 
matic. The  89th  Cont;re.ss  has  been  nght- 
fully  labeled  the  -Educauon  Conmess" 
because  it  enacted  more  education  meas- 
ures— more  than  two  dozen  .separate 
pieces  of  le.nslauon — than  any  other 
Congress  in  the  Nations  history.  This 
was  the  Congress  that  initiated  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
first  passed  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  passed 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act.  exunded  the 
Higher  Educauon  FaciliUes  Act.  passed 
legislation  to  aid  in  teaching  the  deaf 
and  mentally  retarded,  earmarked  funds 
to  aid  educauon  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, and  acted  to  further  vocational 
training.  One  of  the  hiKh  privileges  of 
my  brief  career  in  tlie  Contiress  was  to 
work  for  and  support  this  leuiskition. 

The  90th  Congress  has  not  prcxluced 
such  landmark  leguslatiun.  But  it  has 
followed  the  precedent  .set  by  the  89th 
Congress  Prosjressive  legislation,  incor- 
porated in  numerous  bills,  sought  to  in- 
sure a  higher  level  of  leammg  m  all  the 
Nauon  s  classrooms.  Mindful  of  the  Na- 
tions  unflinching  faitli  in  education  and 
believmg  that  the  direction  education 
charts  today  will  determine  the  desti- 
nation of  the  Nauon  tomorrow,  the  Con- 
t;re.ss  acted  m  1967  :o  discliar-^e  its  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  this  naUonaJ  in- 
terest. And  the  welfare  of  our  Nations 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  students 
is  better  off  because  of  Uie  actions  the 
Congress  took.  But  to  simply  renew  a 
longstandind  pledge,  to  quietly  demon- 
strate steady  progress,  to  just  fulfill  an 
i^xpected  obligation  seldom  merits  the 
tunount  of  attention  which  is  commen- 
surate t<o  the  importance  of  the  deed. 
■So,  today.  I  want  to  call  full  attenUon  to 
the  education  legislation  enacted  by  the 
lirst  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  a  level 
uf  achievement  perhaps  not  e<tual  to  the 


achievements  of  the  89th  Congress,  but. 
nonethele.ss.  substantial  and  solid  prog- 
ress 

The  most  important  action  of  the  90th 
CongreM  was  to  extend  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondai-y  EMucaUon 
.Act  of  196.S  The  1967  amendments  to 
UiLs  act  authorize  more  than  $9  billion 
in  Federal  funds  during  the  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  'Hie  new  legislation  in- 
sures that  disadvantaged  children  in  lx)th 
public  and  private  schools  will  continue 
to  receive  funds  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  their  education 

In  response  to  the  prudent  .suggestions 
and  the  exix-rlenced  advice  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  local  educators,  .several 
changes  in  the  mechanics  of  the  iidmin- 
istratlon  of  the  Education  Act  were  en- 
acted to  aid  local  scho<il  officials  and  to 
.strcni.'lhen  State  planning.  Many  of 
these  chanees  were  recommended  by  edu- 
cators in  the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  jiart  in  .seeing 
them  txecome  law  Tlie  amendments  pro- 
vnded: 

First  That  no  St.Tte  .-.hall  receive  le.ss 
money  in  1969-70  than  it  received  in 
fl.scal  1967 

Second  That  in  fl.scal  1969.  75  percent 
')f  rule  in  money,  designated  for  inno- 
vative learning  programs,  will  be  ad- 
ministered .ind  cnntrolled  directly  by 
State  education  departments.  L.  fiscal 
1970.  the  States  will  control  all  of  the 
fundi;  directed  fur  this  puijxjsc 

Third.  That  beginning  in  fiscal  1969. 
95  percent  of  title  V  money,  designated 
for  strengthening  State  education  de- 
partment-s.  will  go  directly  to  the  States 
cUid  10  percent  of  that  allotment  will  go 
tj  local  scliool  boards. 

Fourth.  That  15  percent  of  the  title  HI 
funds  must  go  to  aid  handicapped  cliil- 
dien. 

Fifth.  Tliat  tccliulcal  help  will  be  pro- 
vided to  aid  rural  school  areas  m  prepai- 
ins  complicated  applications  for  Federal 
as.iisiancc. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  change, 
and  tlie  cliange  local  educators  iire  most 
happy  to  .see.  is  the  congressional  au- 
thonzauon  of  advance  funding.  The 
1967  amendments  now  permit  Utle  I 
fluids  to  be  appropriated  1  year  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  yeai-  in  which  they  will  be 
obligated.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee confirms  the  advance  funding  au- 
thorization and  act£  quickly  to  appro- 
priate school  funds  this  year,  local  scliool 
administrators  will  be  able  to  plan  for 
more  effective   use  of  Federal  money. 

The  Congress  is  well  aware  that  the 
best  assurance  of  a  ^'ood  education  is  a 
good  teacher.  Therefore,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized a  3-year  $135-million  extension 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  to  provide  more 
teachers  for  hard-core  poverty  areas. 
The  EducaUon  Professions  Development 
Act.  of  which  Uie  Teaclier  Corps  was  only 
a  part,  brought  together  programs  with 
potential  importmce  in  'he  fields  of 
teacher  Uauiing.  This  act  adds  new  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  educational 
personnel  at  all  levels.  It  provides  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  States  to  enable 
them  to  support  local  efforts  to  attract 
qualified  teachers  in  areas  where  trained 
personnel  are  scarce. 

In  addition  to  these  actioivB,  the  Con- 
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grrss  authorized  the  continuation  of 
adult  education  programs,  the  expansion 
of  the  GI  bill  for  peacetime  and  Vietnam 
veterans,  a  small  pilot  program,  a.s  part 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  pro- 
vide clerical  help  and  general  assistance 
to  aid  classroom  teachers,  and  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  study  the  uses  of 
electronic  media  in  the  Nation's  class- 
rooms 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  record  (>f 
progressive  legislation  is  a  notable  ac- 
complishment I  am  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported these  programs  And  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  educators 
and  students  as  we  take  up  for  considera- 
tion this  year  the  student  aid  provisions 
of  both  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  and  the  President's  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  to  aid  young  people  who 
seek  a  college  education. 


CONGRESSMAN  MILLS  TALKS  TO 
HOO.SIERS  ABOUT  FISCAL  MAT- 
TERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Hamilton!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Ill  ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Spealter.  the  dls- 
tinguLshed  chairman  of  the  House  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee.  Congressman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  recently  visited  the 
F^fth  and  Ninth  Consressional  Districts 
of  Indiana  to  discuss  the  fi.scal  i.ssues  fac- 
ing this  Nation. 

Both  Congressman  J.  Edw.ahd  RorsH 
and  I  were  pleased  and  honored  that 
Congressman  Mills  could  accept  the  in- 
vitation to  talk  to  concerned  Hoosiers 
Wp  were  also  delighted  that  Mrs.  Mills 
could  join  us  for  the  1-day  visit  in 
Indiana. 

I  know  I  .speak  for  those  members  of 
the  business  and  academic  communities 
and  for  the  interested  citizens  who  were 
present  for  Congressman  Mills'  talks 
when  I  .say  that  we  now  have  a  more 
clear  and  concise  view  of  the  perplexini; 
fiscal  problems  facing  us.  More  than  250 
[lersons  heard  Congressman  Mills  tiilk 
at  Columbus  in  the  Ninth  District,  and 
another  300-plus  heard  his  report  at 
Anderson  in  the  Fifth  District. 

Mr.  .Speaker.  I  insert  Congressman 
Mills'  excellent  talk  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Remarks  or  Ch.mrman  Wilbvi  D.  Mills. 
CCMMirm:  on  Wats  and  Means,  at  the 
Mectxnc  in  CoLeMBrs.  Ind  .  Ninth  Con- 
c«cssioNAL  District  of  Indiana.  Janv- 
lULY  26.  1968 

I  .im  exceedingly  gratlfled  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  witt  you  here  today. 

Tlie  Congrees  la  currently  challenged  with 
exceedingly  c<.>inplex  axid  frustrating  prob- 
lems, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Tbey  are  so 
well-publlclzed  ttiat  I  need  not  list  or  catalog 
them  for  you.  Out  of  this  plethora  of  Im- 
portant Issues,  national  and  international, 
let  us  limit  ourselves  this  morning  to  mat- 
ters of  current  interest  ttaat  fall  wlUiln  the 
JurladlcUon  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean*. 
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Ajb  you  know,  this  Committee,  wtilch  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  chairing  for  the  past 
10  years,  has  the  sometimes  enviable,  some- 
times unenviable,  hut  always  very  serious 
rrsponslblUty  of  Initiating  Federal  revenue 
l:iws  It  Is  Indeed  an  enviable  and  pleasant 
responsibility  when,  as  in  1964.  we  are  called 
upon  to  ImpJement  our  long-range  policy  of 
t.ix  reduction  as  the  surest  means  to  stable 
growth  in  our  national  economy.  It  Is  a  con- 
siderably less  desirable  situation — but  never- 
ilioless  our  recognized  responsibility — to 
in. ike  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  when 
the  question  Is  whether  or  not  the  economy. 
mir  citi/.ens  and  the  farming,  business  and 
industrial  communities  of  this  country  would 
best  be  .served  by  a  l.ix  rate  increase. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  question  that  was 
presented  to  us  In  the  last  Session  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  the  question  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee initiated  the  new  session  by  lioldlng 
additional  public  hearings  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week. 

THB   PKtsrorNT'S  TAX   SUBCHARGE   PBOPOSAL 

By  way  of  legislative  history  you  will  recall 
that  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  In  January 
1967,  that  the  President  in  his  annual  State 
of  the  Union  Message  to  the  Congress  ini- 
tially recommended  enactment  of  a  6  percent 
surcharge  (later  to  be  raised  to  10  percent) 
on  corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxes. 
Tills  surcharge  was  proposed  as  a  prospective 
tax  at  that  time,  to  become  effective  at  mid- 
year. 1967.  and  to  extend  for  two  years  or  for 
so  long  as  Vietnam  should  last.  It  was  thus 
proposed  aa  a  temporary  tax — if  there  be 
such  a  i)henomenon,  and  let  me  Just  say  that 
our  past  experience  would  raise  grave 
doubt — despite  the  .slncerest  of  Intentions — 
about  the  temporary  nature  of  any  tax.  I 
need  only  mention  in  this  regard  the  Korean 
excises  which  we  finally  succeeded  in  repeal- 
ing three  years  ago. 

Tlie  President's  surtax  was  based  on  eco- 
nomic forecasts  of  what  was  supposed  to 
develop  in  the  second  half  of  1967 — an 
.-intlcipated  demand-pull  inflationary  situ- 
ation that  would,  if  these  forecasts  were  cor- 
rect, require  action  in  the  form  of  a  tax  in- 
crease at   midyear. 

Well,  as  you  know,  everyone  waited  with 
great  expectancy  for  rumblings  of  the  antici- 
pated boom.  Midyear  came  and  went,  and 
still  there  was  a  notable  absence.  In  my  judg- 
ment, of  overall  excessively  serious  demand 
in  the  economy.  Illustrative  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  1966  the  consumer 
price  index  .=:howed  a  rise  of  3.3  percent  dur- 
ing that  year.  On  yesterday,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  released  its  figures  for  De- 
cember, wliich  showed  a  rise  since  December 
of  List  year  of  3.1  percent.  Thus,  we  had  a 
lessor  rise  in  the  index  during  1967  than  we 
liad  m  1966.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  later  months  of  1967  was 
.somewhat  greater  than  in  the  earlier  months, 
and  this  is  something  we  are  still  examining 
and  considering  along  with  the  other  indi- 
cators pertinent  to  recent  economic  develop- 
ments. But  I  think  everyone  agrees  that 
there  was  not  the  kind  of  boom  in  the  econ- 
omy that  the  -Administration  had  anticipated 
for"l967. 

Tlie  Adminisiratlons  case  for  the  tax  in- 
crease, during  The  August  and  September 
he;irings.  was  not  .substantiated  by  clear 
evidence  of  excessive  demand  existing  at  that 
lime.  Indeed,  the  later  summer  weather  in 
Washington  appeared  to  many  to  be  much 
lio-.ter  than  the  economy  in  view  of  the  poe- 
ture  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
economic  indicators.  Tlie  major  reason  ad- 
vanced for  the  tax  increase,  according  to  the 
President's  tax.  message,  was — quote — "to 
reduce  the  deficit  to  manageable  propor- 
tioiiS  " — end  of  quote — and — quote — "to  avoid 
an  unsafe  and  unmanageable  deficit  in  the 
lisciul  year  ahead." — end  of  quote — The  Pres- 
ident stated  In  lus  message  that  the  deficit 
for  the  curreat  fiscal  year,  ttiat  Is  fiscal  1968, 


oould  go  as  lilgh  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$39  billion,  a  poefilblllty  that  I  had  called 
attenUon  to  back  in  May,  when  I  made  a 
epeech  in  Rochester,  New  York,  calling  for 
Federal  spending  cuts  and  effective  long-term 
expenditure  controls. 

Every  student  of  basic  economics,  and  this 
Includes  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  of  the  Congress  .it  large. 
knows  that  there  are  two  ways  to  reduce  a 
deficit,  if  that  is  the  immediate  problem. 
You  can  raise  taxes  and  or  you  can  cut 
expenditures. 

The  Committee,  therefore — and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  this  reflected  the  prevailing 
view  in  the  House  as  a  whole — concluded 
on  October  3,  last,  that  there  c«uld  not  be 
a  tax  increase  unless  there  was  an  accom- 
panying specific  commitment  for  a  significant 
and  meaningful  expenditure  reduction.  As 
you  all  know,  during  the  First  Session  of  this 
Congress  we  did  not  get  the  expenditure 
reduction  commitment  we  were  looking  for, 
even  after  the  additional  hearlncs  on  No- 
vember 29  and  30.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
NovemJjer  hearings,  I  made  a  statement. 
which  again,  I  am  convinced,  reflected  the 
vievre  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  and 
of  the  House.  My  statement,  in  i)ertinent 
part,  was  as  follows: 

"I  think  the  exploration  of  expenditure 
limitations  we  have  engaged  in  yesterday  and 
today  have  been  useful. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  we  axe 
In  shows  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  of  the  need  lor  ex- 
penditure cuts.  I  think  we  are  niaklng  prog- 
ress, but  I  feel  that  we  still  liave  some 
distance  to  go.  I  would  hope  we  could  have 
a  larger  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  than 
has  been  outlined  here  but  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned about  expenditure  levels  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969." 

And  let  me  add  to  my  statement  right 
here  that  I  am  equally  or  even  more  con- 
cerned about  spending  levels  in  1970  and 
1971  and  1975  and  on  down  the  line.  The 
increasing  rate  of  Federal  expenditures,  if 
it  continues  to  eat  up  our  annual  increments 
in  revenues,  will  assuredly  impose  a  strait- 
jacket  on  us  and  preclude  the  implementa- 
tion of  our  long-range  policy  of  tax  reduc- 
tion as  the  surest  means  of  attaining  stable 
economic  growth  in  this  country. 

Because  of  my  profound  concern  in  this 
regard,  I  introduced  in  the  first  session  ol 
this  Congress  a  bill  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission  to 
make  an  Intensive  study  of  all  existing  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  bill  would  call  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  present  expenditure  programs 
in  the  light  of  an  objective  measurement  of 
the  benefits  which  they  provide  and  the 
costs  which  they  impose. 

I  am  gratified  that  Congressman  Hamilton 
has  joined  me  in  the  introduction  oi  this 
bill.  Congressman  Hamilton's  bill  is  H.R. 
14207  and  both  his  bill  and  my  bill  ;ire  now 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  is  tiie  jurisdictional  Com- 
mittee for  such  proposed  legislation  m  the 
House. 

Now  let  me  make  it  clear  ;hai  I  would 
not  be  discussing  with  you  tins  problem  of 
controlling  Federal  expenditures  if  I  did  not 
have  confidence  that  the  present  .Adminis- 
tration can  perform  the  task  in  this  area.  I 
know  President  John.'son  is  eminently  ca- 
pable of  doing  an  excellent  J  )b  of  holding 
the  spending  line.  He  proved  this  dramati- 
cally in  the  initial  years  of  his  Administra- 
tion. 

You  will  recall  that  fiscal  year  1965  was 
the  first  full  year  the  Revenue  Act  ol  1964 
was  in  effect  and  the  first  full  fiscal  year  of 
President  Johnson's  Administration.  In  the 
administrative  budget  for  fiscal  1965  reve- 
nues were  up  $3.6  billion  over  the  previous 
year  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  tax  reduction  provided  in  the 
Revenue  Act   of    1964.   Spending,   thanks   to 


the  President's  diligent  frugality  and  re- 
sourcefulness, actually  declined  by  $12  bil- 
lion This  dropped  the  deficit  down  to  $3.4 
IjiUion.  an  impressive  $4  8  billion  below  the 
previous  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1966.  because  of  the  addi- 
tional response  of  the  economy  to  the  1964 
tax  reduction  legislation,  revenues  went  up 
by  over  $11  billion  and  t-ven  thougli  spend- 
ing aljo  Bignificantly  increased  in  that  li.scal 
year,  the  deficit  was  reduced  even  lurthcr — 
down  to  $2  3  billion.  In  the  national  income 
accounts  budget,  which  Is  the  budeet  that 
economists  lielieve  most  nearly  reflects  ;  !ie 
economic  impact  of  j;overnmcnt.  tlicre  was 
ucluallv  a  surplus  in  liscal  vears  19G5  .md 
1966. 

What  I  .im  .saying  is  tliat  productive  ex- 
penditure control  IS  not  a  practice  entirely 
unknown  or  untried  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  utilized  expenditure  control 
with  great  eHect  in  past  years,  and  that,  in 
essence,  is  really  all  we  are  asking  today. 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  hearings  held 
earlier  this  week,  and  it  will  necessarily  be  a 
brief  reference,  because  we  do  not  yet  have 
available  the  detailed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Such  figures  wTll  not  be  available  until 
next  week  when  the  budget  is  printed. 

IjCt  me  also  say  that  this  is  the  first  year 
that  the  new  unified  budget  will  be  used, 
and  It  will  take  the  Committee  some  addi- 
tional time  to  acquaint  itself  fully  with  tlie 
concepts  and  form  of  the  new  budget  As  you 
know,  the  unified  budget  will  repl.ice  the 
three  budgets  formerly  presented,  which 
were  the  administrative  budget,  the  consoli- 
dated cash  budget  and  the  national  income 
accounts  budget. 

We  were  given,  however,  a  \iew  lai  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  this  week  of  ihe  overall 
dimensions  of  the  anticipated  Federal  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  liscal   1969. 

In  terms  "i  the  lamiiiar  ."idnur.istralive 
Budget.  It  appears  that  Federal  revenuo?. 
w^ithout  the  surcharge  but  with  the  excise 
continuation  and  corporate  speedup,  would 
.1  mount  to  il25.7  billion.  Federal  expendi- 
tures, not  counting  participation  certificates, 
will  be  $147.4  billion,  so  we  have  another  por- 
sible  deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21  bil- 
lion plus  in  prospect  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther expenditure  reductions  and/or  a  tax 
increase. 

Now  let  me  just  .say  that,  according  li 
these  I.gures.  it  ..ppears  that  ihp  increment 
of  revenues  in  fiscal  1969  over  the  current 
fiscal  year — that  is  the  increment  of  tax 
receipts  or  the  dividend  that  results  :rom  .t 
growing  economv — will  be  about  9'j  billion 
In  other  words,  even  without  enactment  o: 
the  President's  tax  Mircharge.  our  tax  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  to  increase  .some  ','j 
billion  in  liscal  19G9  over  the  current  fiscal 
year.  But  unfortunately — and  I  had  liope^i 
this  would  not  bo  the  ra.so — the  txpenditura 
increase  from  the  current  to  the  next  list..! 
year  appears  to  be  an  even  grenter  amount, 
some  $10.2  billion  in  terms  (■:  'lie  .Adniiii-- 
trative  Budget. 

:t.o  liere  again,  we  l^.ave  the  situation  about 
which  I  have  been  speaking  and  which  eon- 
tcrns  me  greatly.  Why  is  it  that  this  year  to 
year  increment  m  revenues  has  to  be  oblit- 
ented  by  r^dditional  and  increased  corts  cf 
Government? 

Now  I  fully  realize  that  .-^ome  of  the  in- 
creased costs  are  connected  -.nth  out  militarv 
operations  in  Vietnam,  and  I  am  certainly 
not  talking  about  expenditures  m  that  critc- 
gory.  I  have  made  this  very  clear.  We  simply 
have  to  do  what  Is  necessary  there,  whatever 
the  cost,  .as  far  as  spending  is  concerned. 

W'hat  I  do  v.'ant  to  explore  very  thorou,:!iIv 
and  assiduously,  liowever.  when  the  del  ;lls 
(.1  the  ne'.v  budget  are  printed  and  wlicn  ve 
resume  consideration  of  the  surcharge  ;s 
whether  ir  not  it  is  possible  to  use  .some 
appropriate  part  of  this  increment  in  rev- 
enues to  help  reduce  the  projected  Federal 
deficit   for   fiscal    1989.    I   am   convinced    we 
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must  do  this  before  we  can  go  to  '.he  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  In  good  faith  and  ask  him  to 
pav  additional  taxes  to  further  reduce  the 
projected  deficit 

SALANCC    or    PAYMENTS 

Now  there  Is  a  second  deficit  that  I  wish 
to  say  something  about  and  that  is  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  af  payments  This  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
facing  the  Congress  in  this  Session  of 
Congress 

The  President  Is  very  much  concerned 
about  this  problem,  and  on  January  1  he 
issued  a  statement  to  the  American  people 
setting  out  in  .1  very  forthright  manner  our 
present  unhappy  situation  and  providing  his 
recommendation  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  It 

I  am  persuaded  that  something  has  to  be 
done  about  this  problem  In  17  of  the  last  18 
years  we  have  run  deficits  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  While  there  was  .1  time  shortly 
after  World  War  II  when  this  outflow  of 
dollars  was  necessary  to  help  the  world  re- 
cover and  to  distribute  more  equitably  inter- 
national monetary  reserves,  that  period  has 
long  since  passed 

Several  well-ltnown  factors  have  recently 
. aggravated  our  chronic  balance  of  payments 
problem:  Vietnam;  the  increased  rate  of  pri- 
vate loans  and  Investment  abrt)ad;  the  dimi- 
nution of  our  trade  surplus  which  has  tra- 
ditionally been  our  most  favorable  item  m  an 
otherwise  dismal  balance  of  payments  pic- 
ture: the  increased  travel  and  tourist  ex- 
penditures of  Americans  abroad  And  last  but 
not  least,  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  triggered  very  .serious  increases  in  our 
payments  deficit.  In  the  drain  of  our  gold 
reserves  and  added  significantly  to  the  al- 
ready existing  strains  on  the  international 
monetary  system. 

The  result  Is  that  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  in  1967  Is  about  »3  ^  j  to  «4  billion. 
the  largest  since  1960.  and  something  just 
has  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  the  stability  of 
the  world's  monetary  system. 

The  President,  in  aretis  where  he  presently 
has  authority,  has  put  in  etTect  a  number  of 
temporary  measures  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. He  has  recommended  that  legislative  ac- 
tion be  taKen  with  respect  to  those  parts  of 
the  program  where  such  Is  required.  His  over- 
all program  Includes  action  on  a  number  of 
fronts; 

1.  A  mandatory  program  to  restrain  direct 
Investnaent  abroad: 

a.  Tightening  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  program  that  restrains  foreign  lend- 
ing by  banks  and  other  financial  instltu- 
tloos; 

3.  Some  form  of  restriction  on  travel 
abroad: 

4.  Reduction  of  Qovemment  expenditures 
abroad; 

5.  Intensified  promotion  of  sales  of  Amer- 
i  lean  goods  abroad: 

*  8.  Measures  to  reduce  non-tarllT  barriers 
that  threaten  the  competitive  position  of  our 
goods  in  the  world  markets. 

7.  Encouragement  of  foreign  Investment 
and  travel  In  the  United  States 

The  Committee  on  Ways  .ind  Means  will 
commence  public  hearings  on  February  5  on 
those  parts  of  the  Presidents  program  that 
fall  within  our  jurisdiction  At  that  time  we 
will  receive  more  complete  Information  and 
the  specifications  of  the  President's  program. 
While  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  Indi- 
cate the  precise  action  that  the  Committee 
will  taie.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dents recommendations  will  receive  very 
prompt  and  sympathetic  consideration,  and 
I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  but  that 
some  kctlon  will  be  tiiken  In  this  area  by 
the  Committee. 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PattenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RecoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  of  the  famous  firm  John- 
son k  Joiinson.  probably  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  .surcical  dressings  in 
the  world,  died  Tuesday  in  my  district. 
I  had  the  plea-surc  of  working  with  this 
outstandme  American  as  far  back  as  the 
1930's  when  he  had  tiie  vision  to  keep 
the  Rantan  River  clean  He  worked  and 
contributed  generously  to  this  effort  He 
foresaw  what  would  happen  throughout 
our  entire  coiuUit  with  the  water  we 
would  need. 

I  remember  hearing  him  talk  at  a 
county  plannini;  meeting  about  1935,  and 
he  predicted  the  plight  that  the  urban 
areas  of  America  would  suffer  and  all 
that  he  said  has  come  to  i>ass  to  haunt 
us  today  He  was  [xsintinB  out  how  difn- 
cult  it  was  for  him  to  keep  his  industry 
in  his  hometown  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  he  loved  so  much.  He  said  it  took 
one  of  his  employees  longer  to  get  to 
work  through  the  city  of  New  Brunswick 
than  It  would  to  travel  many,  many  more 
miles  past  the  city  line  from  his  home.  He 
forecast  the  mcrease  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  and  stated  that  urban  trans- 
portation '*'ould  be  one  of  our  most  seri- 
ous problems.  At  that  time  he  also  pre- 
dicted the  need  for  the  problems  that  we 
now  can  name,  but  at  that  time  there  was 
no  Federal  Housme  Administration,  no 
Urban  Renewal,  and  none  of  many  pro- 
^'rams  that  we  now  have  on  the  books  or 
even  a  matter  of  law. 

He  was  a  great  benefactor  and  not  all 
of  our  citizens  know  liow  often  he  kept 
worthwhile  civic  organizations  alive  by 
his  financial  support. 

I  always  admired  iiim  because  he  never 
forgot  his  neightwrs  and  the  yoimg  men 
that  he  «rew  up  with.  Many  are  the 
names  that  he  made  great,  men  like 
Frank  Cosgrove  and  Richard  Mulligan. 

Greatest  of  all  was  imder  his  leader- 
ship we  .saw  Johnson  &  Jotmson  grow  to 
the  enormous  corporation  that  it  is  to- 
day, giving  employment  to  many  of  those 
in  our  county.  Even  this  past  year  he 
wrote  me  from  time  to  time  expressing 
his  great  interest  in  the  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  offering  his  valuable  advice. 
Bob  Jolinson  was  a  Kreat  American  and 
a  tireat  citizen  of  our  district  who  was 
always  available  for  advice. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  WOOD  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  Che  gentleman 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  OSTEOPATHIC 
PROFESSION  IN  MEETING  THE 
CHALLENGES  OF  IMPROVING 
HEALTH  AND  WIPING  OUT  DIS- 
EASES 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tJie  gentleman 
from  Florida  Mr  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  {xunt  in  the  Record 
and  include  oxtranernis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEJPPER  Mr  Sjjeakcr,  it  was  my 
privilege  at  tlie  signing  ceremony  of  the 


Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967.  last  December,  to  meet  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association,  Dr.  Earl  K 
Lyons  I  was  very  impressed  by  his  con- 
cern for  health  care  and  health  care 
legislation,  and  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  his  inaugural  address  delivered  in 
Chicago  on  July  18,  1967. 1  believe  my  col- 
leagues win  be  interested  in  the  vision 
and  inspiring  forward  sweep  of  Dr. 
Lyons'  remarks,  and  I  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  jx)int: 

PRrSIDENTIAL    ACCEPTANCE    .ADDRESS 

(  By  Earl  K   Lyons.  D.O  1 

Tliere  is  .in  ongoing  struggle  In  the  world 
today  to  Improve  health  not  only  by  wiping 
out  disease  but  by  ridding  the  world  of  con- 
ditions that  .illow  disease  to  proliferate. 
Central  to  this  struggle  Is  the  view  that  every 
man  h.is  .in  Inalienable  right  to  health  In 
this  address  President  Lyons  ix>lnts  out  the 
role  of  the  osteopathic  profession  in  meetini; 
these  challenges 

Tlu.s  moment  Is  filled  with  significant 
tradition  It  Is  ;i  moment  of  personal  dedica- 
tion and  thanks  a  moment  when  a  man 
stands  humblv  In  the  shadow  of  all  these 
who  have  .stood  here  before  him — a  moment 
when  time  st,uids  still  and  we  examine  the 
past  and  contemplate  the  future.  Prom  the 
past  we  seek  guidance.  For  the  future  we 
cherish  hope  .At  this  moment  we  recognize 
our  own  mortality  and  the  brotherhood  of  all 
men. 

We  observe  today  not  a  change  of  organiza- 
tional leadership  but  a  celebration  of  profes- 
sional dedication — symbolizing  not  a  begln- 
liing  nor  .axi  end  but  the  continuation  of  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  o\ir  profession, 
and  of  all  m;uiklnd 

We.  as  osteopathic  physicians,  have  special 
reasons  for  celebration  and  thanks  today. 
During  the  past  year  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  have  made  us  full  partners  In 
the  greatest  .social  movement  In  the  history  of 
the  world  Tliey  have  recognized  that  osteo- 
pathic medicine,  a  science  framed  by  its  art 
and  propelled  by  Its  philosophy.  Is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people.  They  have  recognized 
that  the  osteopathic  profession  Is  willing  to 
ivccept  its  share  of  the  challenge  and  the  re- 
sponsibility in  working  toward  tJie  goal  of 
improved  health  care.  And  they  have  recog- 
nized that  the  quality  of  osteopathic  educa- 
tion, the  quality  of  osteopathic  hospitals,  and 
the  quality  of  health  care  rendered  by  osteo- 
pathic physicians  everywhere  meet  the  very 
tiigheet  stajidards. 

They  have  :vdmlred.  if  only  privately,  the 
osteopathic  profession's  determination  to  re- 
main politically  .sepaj-ate  and  distinct  and  to 
reUise  'he  so-called  olive  branch  extended  to 
us  by  organized  medicine.  We  have  seen  that 
olive  branch  before  :ind  we  know  that  It  is 
poison  Ivy  We  have  seen  what  happens  when 
organized  medicine  offers  to  improve  us.  We 
have  seen  tlie  iirrogance  of  power.  We  know 
what  can  result  from  the  misguided  belief 
that  one  group  of  physicians  somehow  has  .1 
monofx>ly  on  truth  .and  excellence.  The  his- 
tory of  our  profession  has  taught  us  these 
lessoits  again  and  again. 

But  I  Will  not  dwell  today  on  our  profes- 
sion's past,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  propel  you 
into  the  future  Rather.  I  wish  to  speak  about 
the  present  and  about  an  obligation  each  of 
us  has  to  the  present  -an  obligation  that 
too  many  of  us.  unfortunately,  too  often 
forget  This  Is  the  obligation  to  recognize 
change  and  ;idapt  'o  it.  and  to  .strive  .alwavs 
for  excellence  Robert  Browning  said,  "Ah, 
but  a  man's  reach  .should  exceed  his  grasp,  or 
what's  a  heaven  for?" 

Today  in  .America  physicians,  .ind  all  other 
members  of  the  health  professions,  are  being 
asked  to  heed  Browning's  plea  They  are  be- 
ing itsked  to  change  their  traditional  ways  .1 
thinking  and  accept  the  challenge  of  a  new 
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"oal  — a  new  Idea  in  health  care.  This  is  the 
idea  that  all  Americans,  everywhere,  have 
the  inalienable  riqlit  to  health. 

.According  to  this  Idea,  health  is  the  right 
of  every  man.  It  is  not  a  privilege  that  he 
somehow  earns,  or  that  he  can  buy,  or  that  is 
doled  out  to  him  by  benevolent  physicians. 
E\ery  in.m  h.is  the  right  to  receive  the  best 
health  care  that  our  advanced  medical  cul- 
ture can  provide  Every  man  has  the  right  to 
have  his  pain  alleviated  and  his  illness 
treated. 

This  Idea  is  so  baste,  so  fundamental,  that 
it  i.s  difflcult  to  understand  why  some  men 
object  to  it  How  cnu  we  as  physicians  think 
otherwise?  How  can  we  say  that  this  man, 
who  can  .tlford  to  pay  us.  may  have  the 
privilege  of  good  health  while  that  man,  who 
cannot,  must  suller? 

There  is  little  doubt  today  that  many  peo- 
ple .tre  dissatisfied  with  our  present  system 
of  health  care.  What  are  these  critics  un- 
happy about?  They  are  unhappy  about  many 
things,  especially  the  high  and  rising  cost  of 
medical  care  and  the  .shortage  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  hospitals— a  shortage,  inciden- 
tally, that  leaders  of  our  profession  have 
been  warning  about  for  many  years. 

These  critics  are  also  unhappy  about  the 
unequal  distribution  of  health  care  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  and  between  those 
who  live  in  the  city  and  those  who  live  In 
rural  areas  And  they  are  unhappy  about  the 
lag  that  exists  between  medical  knowledge 
and  medical  pr.actlce — and  the  growing  trend 
in  which  medicine,  through  technology, 
knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less 
while  seeming  to  ignore  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  illness  and  disease. 

They  lire  concerned  about  many  spteciflc 
jiroblems  as  well.  Tliey  are  concerned  about 
America's  shameful  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
about  inefficiency  and  misuse  of  hospital 
facilities,  about  air  and  water  pollution, 
about  deaths  due  to  preventable  diseases. 
and  about  the  uncontrolled  epidemics  of  our 
time — lUegitimacy,  child  abuse,  .automobile 
accidents,  alcoholism,  adult  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  moral  and 
psychologic  disintegration  of  individuals  and 
families. 

How  serious  are  these  epidemics?  Let  me 
cite  Just  one  example.  The  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  US.  E>epartment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  estimates  that  there  will 
be  at  least  10,000  coses  c>f  child  abuse  re- 
ported this  year.  (Such  reporting  Is  now  re- 
quired by  state  law.)  Many  more  cases  of 
parents'  beating  and  maiming  their  children 
will  go  unreported.  In  fact,  E>r.  David  Gil  of 
nrundels  University  h.os  estimated  that  there 
;ire  l>erween  3  and  4  Tnillion  Incidents  of 
child  abuse  In  America  each  year.  Not  all  of 
These  incidents  result  in  death  or  serious 
injurj'  but  these  estimates  do  Indicate  that 
child  abuse  is  a  much  larger  and  a  much 
more  .serious  problem  than  any  of  us  has 
imagined. 

In  essence,  these  critics  are  saying  that  our 
jiresent  system  of  health  care  Is  obsolete. 
They  are  saying  that  otir  present  system 
cannot  provide  high  level  health  care  for  all 
who  need  it.  They  :ire  saying  that  the  time 
has  come  to  question  some  of  the  basic  as- 
sumptions on  which  American  health  care 
has  t>een  traditionally  based. 

What  are  some  of  these  assumptions?  Let 
me  cite  Just  a  lew;  first,  that  all  health  care 
must  be  iiiltlated  and  directed  by  physicians; 
second,  that  the  hospital  is  the  best  place  to 
receive  ctmprehensive  health  care;  third. 
that  the  solo  )>ractice  of  medicine  Is  best  for 
physician  :Lnd  patient  aUke;  fourt.h.  that  fees 
are  a  private  matter  between  physician  and 
piiient;  fifth,  that  each  physician  and  each 
hospital  can  decide  for  themselves  Just  what, 
and  how  much,  service  they  will  provide;  and. 
fm.illy,  that  Americans,  after  all,  are  still  the 
healthiest  pveople  on  earth. 

The  mere  lact  that  these  assumptions  are 
being  challenged  should  make  all  of  us  a 
Utile  uncomfortable.  But  why  shouldn't  they 


be  challenged?  How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  or  I  have  even  thought  about  these 
things? 

The  solutions  which  have  been  proposed 
to  deal  with  our  present  dilemma  in  health 
care  run  the  gamut  from  the  immediately 
practical  to  the  wildly  idealistic. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  are  simply 
asking  for  more  and  more  lederal  Interven- 
tion. For  example,  the  special  commission 
headed  by  Dr.  DeBakey  asked  the  government 
to  declare  war  on  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
stroke — and  it  has.  Oilier  wars  have  been 
declared  against  air  pollution,  automobile  ac- 
cidents, measles,  and  venereal  disease,  to 
name  Just  a  lew. 

Each  of  these  wars  involves  huge  outlays  ol 
federal  funds  and  more  than  a  little  direc- 
tion and  control  from  Washington.  And  we 
may  wonder  if  a  little  bit  of  control  isn't  like 
a  little  bit  of  pregnancy. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
approach  advocated  by  the  National  Health 
Council.  Instead  of  lederal  control  ihis  lu- 
fluential  group  speaks  of  "communities  of  so- 
lution." Instead  of  socialized  medicine  it  pro- 
poses a  plan  of  social  medicine  with  the  locus 
of  action,  and  power,  held  within  the  indi- 
vidual community.  It  speaks  of  a  compre- 
hensive health  planning,  a  systems  approach 
to  health  care,  and  the  establishment  ol  so- 
cial goals  that  go  far  beyond  mere  physical 
health. 

Tlie  federal  government,  despite  the  cries 
of  alarm  that  have  been  raused,  is  taking  a 
position  squarely  in  the  mlddlt.  The  most 
recent  example  of  this  is  the  report  on  medi- 
cal care  costs  prepared  by  HEW  Secretary 
Gardner  and  submitted  to  the  President 
March  1.  1967.  The  report  contains  one  mes- 
sage that  is  reiterated  again  and  again.  It  is 
that  while  the  federal  government  can  otfer 
incentives,  it  cannot  make  a  major  impact 
on  the  deliverance  of  high-level  health 
care — without  the  leadership  and  lull  co- 
operation of  the  health  professions. 

What  the  report  is  saying,  in  essence.  Is 
that  the  government  can  initiate  taut  It  can- 
not dictate.  Tlie  government  can  serve  as  a 
catalyst,  but  it  is  always  the  servant  of  the 
people,  not  the  master.  I  believe  that  each 
of  us  must  keep  this  point  clearly  in  mind.  It 
will  clarify  our  thinking.  It  will  also  prevent 
us  from  simplifying  complex  issues  through 
the  tise  of  emotional  slogans. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  .America  today, 
therefore,  is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution — 
a  medical  revolution  that  will  tear  .at  and 
eventually  replace  our  present  system  of  de- 
livering health  care. 

What  can.  and  should,  we  as  osteopathic 
physicians  do  about  it?  First  of  .ill.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  honestly  recosnlze  that 
changes  are  taking  place.  That  may  seem 
simple  enough,  but  in  prac'..ice  it  almost  goes 
against  human  nature.  None  of  us  really 
want  our  traditional  ways  of  thought  and 
action  to  be  challenged.  None  of  us  want 
1o  feel  insecure.  And  yet  we  must  feel  some- 
what insecure  when  we  admit  that  times 
/ia7-e  changed  and  that  what  we  believed  in 
the  past  may  not  ;ipp!y  loci.w. 

Our  choice  is  simple.  Either  we  can  cling 
to  the  past,  or  we  can  recognize  the  present 
and  thereby  be  instrumei.tal  in  .shaping  the 
future.  Either  we  can  remain  complacent  in 
tradition,  or  we  can  join  that  restless  thronz 
that  Is  saying  things  r.re  not  as  they  should 
be.  Perhaps  most  Important,  we  can  recog- 
nize that  adaptation  is  not  compromise,  .and 
that  adaptation  does  not  replace  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  toward  excellence. 

Our  second  task  is  lo  oecome  :u!]y  in- 
formed about  the  chan,<;es  that  are  takms 
place.  Each  of  us  should  know  about,  and 
objectively  evaluate,  the  many  proposals  be- 
ing made  to  change  our  present  system  o! 
health  care.  Certainly  we  are  not  economic 
expierts,  nor  sociologists,  nor  politicians,  nor 
should  we  be.  But  we  must  broaden  our  out- 
look. We  must  take  the  knowledge  that  we 


have  about  human  beings  and  the  human 
condition  and  apply  il  outside  the  strictly 
medical  sphere.  We  must  give  up  our  narrow 
and  sectarian  concepts  of  health  and  recog- 
nize that  the  world  about  us  Is  engaged  in  a 
vast  struggle  to  Improve  health — not  just  by 
wiping  out  this  or  that  disease,  but  by  rid- 
ding the  world  of  those  conditions  that  per- 
mit disease  and  ill  health  to  prohler.ite. 

Specihcally,  this  means  that  each  oi  us 
must  be  concerned  about  rats,  and  .iir  pollu- 
tion, anc'.  syphilis — not  just  in  the  ncighbor- 
liood  where  we  live  .md  work  hut  .icr  i:-s  tlie 
tracks  where  those  other  people  live  and  work. 
Each  of  us  must  be  concerned  about  the 
mother  who  does  not  receive  adequate  pre- 
natal care,  about  the  children  who  struggle 
through  .school  with  hearing  and  sight  jirob- 
lems,  and  about  the  literally  millions  o! 
young  teeth  that  are  rotting  away  bec:iuse 
[jarents  cannot  atfrjrd  dental  care — or  are  not 
educated  enough  to  seek  it  We  must  begin 
to  wonder  about  the  level  of  noise  in  our 
cities  and  even  the  mad  rush  for  more  and 
more  affluence,  and  the  physical  and  psychic 
toll  It  takes. 

We  must,  in  other  words,  deeply  jxjnder 
the  dehnition  of  health  adopted  by  the  World 
Health  Organization;  "Health  Is  a  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental,  and  social  well- 
being,  and  not  simply  the  absence  of  illneas 
and  disease." 

Third,  we  as  physicians.  individuaKy  and 
through  our  protessional  (.rganizations.  must 
provide  advice  and  leadership.  We  must  in- 
sure that  any  new  system  of  health  care,  no 
matter  how  It  is  hnanced,  offers  only  the 
highest  level  of  service  to  every  man.  We 
must  insist  on  the  highest  quality,  lor  we 
know  that  any  <  ompromise  will  affect  our 
patients — and  our  patients,  alter  all,  piie 
us  the  highest  recoenition  w'e  can  receive. 

Many  jjersons.  even  within  the  health  i>ro- 
fesslons.  ha\e  scoffed  .it  the  idealistic  goal  of 
health  set  forth  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 'Iliey  sneer  that  it  Is  unrealistic,  if 
not  impossible.  They  hide  behind  pragma- 
iisni  and  proudly  declare  tliat  they  wijl  t- 
lempt  to  solve  only  those  problems  that  can 
be  solved,  and  leave  the  rest  to  ix)ets  and 
preachers.  They  .seek  to  avoid  lailure.  and 
thus  prevent  growth.  .Simply,  they  remain 
unchallenged,  unconimitted,  and  uncoa- 
vmced.  They  would  leave  all  things  as  they 
are. 

We,  as  osteopathic  jjh>S.iciaiis,  cannot  rc- 
main  unchallenged,  lor  we  know,  .ill  too  well, 
the  physical  and  [jsychic  powers  of  hope. 
We  cannot  remain  uncommitted,  for  to  do 
bo  would  be  to  renounce  our  heritage  of 
.ser\ice.  W'c  caiinot  remain  unconvinced,  for 
we  know  that  only  by  reaching  f.-T  the  si  .rs 
can  we  rise  above  llie  coinn-.oi;i  muck. 

In  closing.  1  would  like  to  (luote  fr.iin 
Tliomas  Carlyle  and  from  ll-.e  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  Carlyle  who  «,aid.  "Our  graiid 
business  is  not  to  see  what  l.es  dimly  in  tlie 
distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand." 
In  .St.  Luke  0:62  we  read.  ".  .  .  no  man,  hav- 
ing put  his  hand  lo  the  plow,  and  lookii.g 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of   God." 

Today,  the  American  Osteopathic  .^sso- 
ri;ition  and  its  President  jjlace  their  hro.ds 
to  the  plow  -.iiid  we  ;  h..n   :.ot  look  bLici:. 


ANOTHER  CASTRO  ATTACK  ON  OAS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  !Mr.  Pepper!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist cancer  which  Fidel  Castro  has 
fastened   upon   the   beautifiU  islaiid  of 
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Cuba  dlscharttes  its  poison  not  only  in 
our  own  hemisphere  but  throughout  the 
world  An  example  was  brought  to  my 
att4fntlon  recently  throuKh  an  article  in 
Diarlo  Las  Americas,  the  distin>{Uished 
Spanish  lantjuaKe  newspaper  published 
in  my  coriKressional  district  In  this  ar- 
ticle Mr  Bonilla- Allies  nailed  an 
exlravaKantlv  false  propaKanda  charge 
aKalnst  the  Ort;anizatii^n  of  American 
States  which  api)earpd  m  the  Parisian 
newspaper  Le  Monde  but  arose  frum 
Castro  s  recent  CoiiKress  of  World  Cul- 
ture m  Havana  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this  clear 
refutation  of  the  charges  against  the 
OAS  both  for  the  facts  it  presents  about 
the  true  role  of  the  OAS  and  for  the 
example  it  otters  of  the  damage  the  Cas- 
tro regime  can  do  ^o  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  hemispheric  unity  far 
beyond  this  hemisphere  This  article 
which  appeared  in  Diario  Ljs  Americas 
on  January  24.  1968.  is  as  follows 

TilE    CULTVRAL     C'llNliRESS    ■)F     HAVANA 

I  By    Bfinllla-.Mlleai 

A  C>)ftRress  r,{  World  Culture  has  taken 
place  .11  Havuna  We  do  not  Know  exaclly 
what  its  results  may  have  been,  but  we 
have  learned  if  the  .ilms  of  the  meeting 
thPouKh  in  .irtlcle  published  the  r.hird  nf  this 
month  In  the  Parisian  newspaper  I.e  Monde 
and  bearing  the  sltcnature  of  Marcel  Nleder- 
gBn« 

The  author  writes  'he  Cubans  know 

full  well  that  the  UrUted  States  h.is  set  In 
action  a  vast  plan  to  win  minds  '  and  that 
'•the  enemy  is  within  the  walls,  since  the 
■  Trojan  horse  of  technoloaiical  progress  ind 
United  States  ciUtiire  is  i  rrlme    perh.ips 

even  mort?  reprehensible  than  those  that 
have  been  u<!ed  to  bring  about  economic  con- 
quest and  strategic  control   ' 

He  rites  is  grave  crimes  of  .-Vmerlcan  im- 
perialism international  meetings  of  the  In- 
tellectuals of  the  Hemisphere  .idmlssion  into 
the  fnltec  .States  during  the  past  year  of 
more  than  20 1)00  voung  Ibero-.'Kmerlcau 
technic-iaiu  coming  to  take  courses  m  that 
country*  universities,  and  the  Fellowship 
Program  of  the  OAd 

Obviously,  m  accordance  with  the  Havana 
viewpoint  which  the  article  exhibits,  the 
OA3  forms  part  iif  the  imperialistic  mecha- 
nism, -md  its  rellowshlp  pn'grfim  is  .i  means 
of  Indoctrinating  L^tln  American  youth  in 
preparation  for  imperialistic  penetration. 

Since  tie  who  keeps  iUence  ttive*  consent. 
It  is  to  air  interest  to  speak  up,  proclaim- 
ing the  falsehood  of  these  venomous  Ueclira- 
tlons  Through  its  Department  of  Technical 
C.>operatlon.  the  Ort;.^nlzatlon  if  .\merican 
States  maintains  a  -eries  of  scholarship  pro- 
grams, paid  for  by  the  member  states  in  pro- 
portion to  their  qtiotas  There  ire  foiir  types 
of  programs  ( 1 )  The  general  Fellowship 
Prr>gram.  under  which  a  university  .graduate 
may  engage  in  specialization  at  .^n  irvstltu- 
tion  af  higher  education,  freely  chosen  by 
him.  in  .iny  member  state  possessing  institu- 
tions of  the  type  in  question;  i2)  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Pmgram.  for  specialized 
training  of  personnel  in  certain  areas  of 
knowledge  required  '.or  the  development  of 
the  member  states  Permanent  centers  have 
been  established  for  this  purpose  in  Vene- 
zuela. Brazil,  Argentina.  Peru.  Colombia,  and 
tJruguay  i  none  in  the  United  States).  They 
are  served  by  80  Instructors,  only  6  oi  which 
are  United  States  citizens  Other  centers  .ire 
set  up  in  other  countries  from  time  to  time; 
(3i  the  Special  Training  Program.' the  aim 
of  which  IS  similar  to  the  program  just  men- 
tl'ined,  but  which  covers  different  areas  tnd 
takes  .ulvantage  ;>f  aid  generously  offered  by 
non-member  countries,  such  ,us  .Australia. 
Canada.  .Spain,  Prance.  Italy.  England.  Israel, 


Japan  New  Zealand  and  Sweden  (41  the 
prograjn  of  Special  Fellow«hl[i«,  wlUch  clivers 
study  It  a  numt>er  ••!  special  centers  such 
as  CINVA  (housing.  Colombia).  CIENES 
.statistics  Chile  1.  CREF.\L  (community  de- 
vel  >pment  Mexlrm  CIESPAI.  (Journalism, 
Etuadtiri.  and  musical  ^tudle8  m  Chile  and 
lii-torlcal  studies   in  Spain 

•Vs  cm  be  seen,  of  the  four  programs  the 
last  three  have  no  connectloi.  with  the 
United  States,  only  Ihe  first,  making  use  .>f 
its  university  centers  L^ast  year  about  500 
fellows  availed  themselves  :if  this  program 
Fifty  percent  of  ihem  studied  in  the  United 
States  .iiid  nfty  percent  in  Latin  Amerlcin 
universities  Of  the  latter  group,  half  were 
United  States  students  at  Latin  .American 
unlver-ltles.  Consequently  It  must  be  .agreed 
th.vt  we  too  (ire  penetrating  the  United 
States  .md  that  so-called  imperialistic  pene- 
tration IS  nothing  of  the  kind  but.  rather. 
Inter- American  cultural  exchange 

L.ist  year,  about  2.300  fellowship  grants 
were  made  all  told'  general  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram. 500.  Technical  Cooperatl<m  Program. 
I  +00,  Special  Training  Program.  338;  Special 
Fellowships.  HO  i  The  numbers  are  approxi- 
mate l  Of  this  total,  about  10  percent  studied 
in  the  United  Stales  One  must  .idmlt  that 
this  Is  .1  ■. ery  limited  degree  of  imperialistic 
[lenetratlon  In  <omparison  with  a  major  de- 
gree of  inter-Latln-American  cultural  Inter- 
penetrafion 

.Ml  of  the  fellowships  granted  have  been 
fi>r  studies  of  a  technical,  scientific,  or  cul- 
tural nature,  never  tor  purposes  of  indoc- 
trination In  contrast  what  has  been  the 
ictlvlty  on  the  other  slde^  Scholarships  for 
conununlst  political  and  insurrectionary  in- 
doctrination are  numbered  by  the  thousands 
in  Russia.  Czechoslovakia.  China,  .ind  Cuba, 
and  machine-gun  scholars  .ire  only  too  well 
known  m  Bolivia,  Venezuela.  Colombia. 
Guatemala,  and  Santo  Domingo,  not  to  cite 
iither  places 

.\s  OAS  fellowstilps  are  contributing  to  the 
technical  training  retiulrcd  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  countries,  and  since  only  through 
development  are  we  to  achieve  the  political 
.ind  economic  liberties  to  which  we  .laplre. 
It  Is  natural  .md  most  reasonable  that  the 
Havana  conference  md  its  prejudiced  prop- 
agandists should  express  opposition  to  them 
and  find  in  them  a  cause  of  great  alarm. 
F^ir  t  tares  can  be  sown,  goixt  seed  likewise 
can  take  abundant  root  It  Is  therefore  quite 
logical  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foolish, 
the  unwarv.  or  the  desperate,  they  should 
apply  to  OAS  fellowships  the  threadbare 
epithet  of  Yankee  imperialism 


interstatp:  taxation  act 

Mr  M.vrsUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  tjentleman 
from  California  Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  recently  an 
addre.ss  of  the  executive  vice  president 
oi  tiie  National  .Xssociation  of  Whole- 
salers. Mr  Paul  L.  Courtney,  m  .support 
of  the  Interstiite  Taxation  .Act  was 
pnnted  m  the  Congressional  Record 
.Mr  John  W  Lynch,  vice  ciiairman  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion has  called  to  my  attention  what  he 
considers  several  KlannR  inaccuracies  ' 
m  Mr.  Courtney  s  arcument  In  order  to 
correct  any  mi.sstatements  in  Mr  Court- 
ney s  address.  I  urpe  my  colleagues  care- 
ful consideration  of  Mr  Lynchs  letter 
to  me.  whicli  is  herewith  i)re.sentcd  in 
its  entirety: 


State  Board  or  Equalization'. 

Frr\n<>  Calif    January  10  1968. 
Hon    B    F    Sisk. 
F'fino    Calif 

Dear  Conoressman  .Si.sk  My  attention  h.is 
been  called  to  .m  .iddress  by  Mr  Paul  I 
Ootu-tney.  executive  vice  president  of  Na- 
tional Association  if  Wholesalers,  which  v.a,s 
printed  in  the  CVingree-slonal  Record  for  De- 
cember 14  1967,  beginning  at  page  36545 
This  addre.ss.  In  support  of  H  R.  2158,  the 
jjroptxied  Intersuate  Taxation  Act."  con- 
tains several  glaring  in.iccuracles  which 
shovild  not  go  unchallenged 

One  of  the  statements  m.ule  by  Mr  Court- 
ney was  to  the  effect  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary SubcomrrUttte  on  Interstate  Taxation 
found  that  the  states  cou'.d  not  enforce,  .md 
were  not  enforcing;  present  Jurl-sdlction.ii 
standards  or  the  requirement.s  i>f  reporting 
and  paying  siiles  and  use  taxes  when  the  ven- 
dor hiid  <i  place  "f  business  in  the  r-u\te  or 
hiui  .salesmen  .soliciting  orders  In  the  state. 
Mr  Courtney  then  went  on  to  state  that  not 
one  .single  state  represent,iUve  had  ",  ,  . 
challenged  |slc|  the  noncompliance  facts 
discovered  by  the  subcommittee  staff  In  its 
study  Not  one  single  one  of  them  offered  a 
single  .irgument  In  refutation  of  the  non- 
compliance facts  revealed  by  the  two  t^ibles 
(SIC I  I  have  !>>xssed  f>ut  is  exhibits.  To  me. 
thJs  Is  proof  i)06itlve  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  study  ire  factual." 

On  January  21.  1966.  its  {.^resident  of  the 
National  .\seoclatlon  of  Tax  Administrators. 
I  testified  before  the  SpecuU  subconimitt<?e 
on  State  Taxation  of  Interst-ite  Commerce 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  The  teetlmony  ap- 
pears in  volume  I  •>{  the  hearings  of  that 
subcommittee  beginning  at  page  76  and  im- 
mediately follows  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Courtney  which  begins  at  i>age  70  My  com- 
ments, beginning  on  page  79.  effectively  chal- 
lenged the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  and 
which  Mr  Courtney  states  were  unchal- 
lenged  .My  testimony  Is  as  follows: 

My  second  comment  Ls  concerned  with 
the  ability  of  the  State  tax  departments  to 
enforce  their  sales  and  use  tax  registration 
requirements  against  vendors  who.  while 
present  In  the  State  through  their  salesmen 
and  other  representatives,  nevertheless,  do 
not  maintain  a  fixed  place  of  business  within 
the  .State  The  general  finding  In  the  report 
is  that  the  States  do  not  and  cannot  enforce 
their  registration  and  filing  requirements 
against  these  nonresident   vendors. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  for  many  States, 
just  the  opposite  is  true  In  support  of  my 
view  let  me  say  very  briefly  that  If  a  vendor 
sells  exclusively  for  resale,  or  sells  only  ex- 
empt tangible  personal  property  or  makes 
sales  only  to  exempt  buyers,  he  Is  not.  gen- 
erally speaking,  .■subject  to  register  and  make 
tax  reports  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  there  Is  nothing  In  the  subcom- 
nuttees  business  questionnaires  which  re- 
lates ,1  specific  respondent  to  taxable  sales 
of  tangible  personal  jjropcrty  In  a  particular 
jurisdiction  in  which  his  representatives 
are  present  Tlie  imding  on  this  point,  there- 
fore.  Is   based   on   assumptions,   not   facts 

On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  of  the  States 
made  several  years  ago  .shows  that  In  a 
large  sample  of  States,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  vendors  Identified  as  nonresident 
vendors  have  been  registered  The  number  of 
these  nonresident  registrations  ranges  up 
to  7.000  in  the  St;ite  of  Michigan  I  have  ap- 
pended to  this  sUiteinent  a  tabulation  of 
the  nonresident  registrations  in  the  States 
which  participated  In  the  survey,  plus  one 
State  for  which  figures  have  recently  been 
furnished  I  regard  this  as  more  persuasive 
I  in  the  point  about  the  effectiveness  of  State 
registration  procedures  than  anything  else 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  " 

Indeed,  the  Report  of  the  .Special  Subcom- 
mittee. Volume  1.  1964.  gives  a  basis  for 
questioning    the    quality   of    the   sample   re- 
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suits  and  the  findings    For  example,  the  re- 
port states  (  Vol    1 .  p.  44 1 

"However,  the  list  of  corporate  names  from 
which  the  first  sample  was  drawn  did  not 
Include  all  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
corporations  In  existence  at  the  time.  More- 
over, as  i.s  commonly  the  case  In  surveys 
which  rely  on  voluntary  participation,  re- 
sponse.s  were  not  received  from  all  comparUes 
to  which  the  questionnaires  were  sent. 

'Thus  the  companies  responding  to  the 
questionnaires  .ire  not  representative  of  the 
jKipvilatlon  of  manvifacturlng  and  mercan- 
tile companies  in   a  statistical  sense   .   .  ." 

.^cain  in  referring  to  table  3-1  (the  In- 
dustrial distribution  of  the  sample),  the  re- 
port  states    (/bid.    p     45): 

"This  table  indicates  that  retail  corpora- 
tions were  sharply  underrepresented  on  the 
mailing  list.  Manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
were  correspondingly  overrepresented,  but 
rel.itive  to  one  another  representation  of 
these  two  groups  was  quite  good." 

The  usable  responses  to  Questionnaire  I 
was  62  9  percent  (Ibid.  p.  47).  Business 
Questionnaire  II  was  sent  to  a  selection  of 
those  responding  to  Questionnaire  I.  Usable 
responses  to  Questionnaire  II  were  34.2 
percent  and  "was  lowest  among  the  retail- 
ers" (Ibid.  p.  49)  Again  one  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn  was  that  "retail  corporations 
are  underrepresented  in  the  studied  group." 
(Ibid     p     52) 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  since  regis- 
tration and  collection  of  use  tax  is.  in  most 
states,  dependent  upon  the  solicitation  and 
making  of  retail  sales,  the  underrepresenta- 
tlon  of  retailers  in  the  samples  distorts  and 
renders  questionable  any  findings  on  the 
rate  of  compliance  by  out  of  state  sellers 
with  state  sales  and   use  tax  levies 

Mr.  Courtney  <  omplains  of  the  "bureauc- 
racy" created  by  certain  states,  including 
California,  that  mamtun  tax  .luditing  of- 
fices and  "huge"  staffs  in  other  states.  Cal- 
ifornia maintains  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  CliUMgo  lor  the  i>urpose  of  having  an 
audit  .staff  near  the  places  where  the  large 
corporations  maintain  their  records.  By  hav- 
ing these  offices.  California  minimizes  audit 
expenses,  provides  better  service  to  out  of  • 
state  taxpayers  and  ensures  greater  compli- 
ance with  Its  tax  l.iws 

Mr.  Cotirtney  goes  on  to  some  length  in 
describing  what  he  calls  the  Florida  Tax 
Commission's  approach  to  try  to  increase 
compliance  by  making  charges  for  audits 
conducted  outside  of  Florida  I  am  advised 
that  the  Florida  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law 
was  amended  effective  July  1.  1967  (some 
five  months  prior  to  .Mr  Courtney's  address) , 
to  eliminate  the  authorization  of  such 
charges. 

I  have  written  to  vou  in  order  that  some 
ot  the  misstatements  in  Mr  Courtney's  ad- 
dress will  be  ciirrcct-^d  and  lirought  to  the 
attention  of  the  \nrioiis  Congressmen.  For 
this  reason.  I  request,  that  if  you  see  fit  to 
do  so.  please  have  this  letter  published  In 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  we  may 
be  on  record  as  challenging  these  inac- 
curacies. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John   W.  Lynch. 

Vice  Chairntan 


ORANGE     CROP    IN     SAN     JOAQUIN 
VALLEY  SUFFERS  FREEZE  DAMAGE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extr.tncous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  re- 


port that  in  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  orange  crop  Is  suffering  what 
may  be  one  of  its  greatest  losses.  The  ex- 
perts say  that  in  some  areas  of  the  State 
freeze  damage  may  run  from  90  percent 
to  a  total  loss. 

Because  the  Valencia  oranges  have  not 
developed  to  maturity,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  estimates  today  which  are  certain 
to  stand  up  a  month  from  now.  Yet.  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  current  esti- 
mates should  hold  up  reasonably  well. 
Today  the  best  authorities  are  saying 
much  of  the  crop,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, must  be  considered  probably  lost. 

The  freeze  occurred  in  the  central  val- 
ley on  the  evening  of  December  14.  1967, 
with  temperatures  in  the  low  20's  for  6  or 
more  hours — a  situation  normally  fatal 
to  oranges.  Three  other  very  cold  nights 
came  within  the  next  3  weeks. 

As  a  Representative  from  California. 
I  deeply  regret  this  apparent  disaster 
to  one  of  our  State's  principal  crops  and 
I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  f rowers 
and  their  affected  communities.  My  at- 
tention has  been  called,  however,  to  one 
ray  of  light  in  the  gloomy  picture — an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  is  preparinu  to  jjav  as  much 
as  $3 '.J  million  in  loss  claims  to  nearly 
700  orangegrowers  in  the  three  counties 
where  insurance  on  oranees  was  avail- 
able in  1967 — Fresno.  Kern,  and  Tulare 
counties. 

To  the  insured  f;rowers  and  their  fami- 
lies, these  payments  probably  will  result 
in  recovery  of  the  approximate  amount 
of  their  crop  investment.  They  w^ould 
not  profit,  but  neither  will  they  suffer 
losses  of  enough  magnitude  to  force 
them  out  of  business — as  sometimes  hap- 
pens when  a  farmer,  who  may  have  bor- 
rowed operating  capital,  immediately 
suffers  a  total  crop  failure.  For  these 
hundreds  of  insured  growers,  the  jaay- 
ments  they  will  be  receiving  are  certain 
to  cushion  the  blow  greatly. 

Federal  crop  insurance,  launched  in 
1938  by  the  Conpress.  today  operates  in 
39  States  where  a  third  of  a  million 
farmers  cari-y  over  S750  million  in  total 
protection.  In  California,  Federal  crop 
insurance  is  offered  in  11  counties  where 
some  3,000  farmers  carry  about  S30  mil- 
lion in  protection  on  oranges,  wheat, 
cotton,  oats,  raisins,  potatoes,  barley,  and 
sugarbeets.  The  number  of  crops  eligible 
for  insurance  in  a  .'^inalc  county  ranges 
from  one  to  five. 

Because  most  of  the  crojis  which  are 
insured  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  \'alley, 
the  State  FCIC  office  is  located  in  Fresno, 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Nearly  2,000  California  farmers  cari-y 
FCIC's  raisin  insurance  in  .seven  coun- 
ties, including  Fresno,  Madera,  and 
Merced. 

Tlie  second  largest  jorogram  in  the 
State  in  number  of  participating  farmers 
is  the  orange  insurance  program  in  three 
counties,  which  this  year  appears  to  be 
suffering  such  a  great  loss. 

Nationally,  FCIC  has  more  than  dou- 
bled its  operation  in  the  last  6  years. 
Tills  speaks  well  for  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  establishing  such  a  valuable  self- 
help  i^rogram.  and  for  the  management 
of  the  corporation — which  for  the  last  20 


years  has  managed  to  cover  all  of  its 
losses  out  of  premium  income  with  a 
small  margin  to  spare.  The  real  value  of 
the  program  comes  particularly  to  ones 
attention,  however,  when  it  hits  home — 
as  in  this  case,  acting  as  a  lifesaving 
financial  cushion  to  hundreds  of  my  fel- 
low Californians  who  liave  had  the  fore- 
sight to  carry  FCIC  i)rotection  on  their 
orange  crops.  I  am  saddened  that  my 
State  is  having  freeze-damage  to  it.s 
oranges,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  many  will  suffer  less  because  of  this 
helpful  USDA  program. 


TEANECK'S  Sl^CCES.=;FrL 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  jzentleman 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  HelstoskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  jxiint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  much 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject 
of  integration  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered with  such  an  endeavor. 

Some  areas  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  integration  of 
their  populace,  while  others  made  head- 
lines in  the  newspapers  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  areas  in 
wliich  violence  and  civil  disorders  pre- 
vailed should  have  been  given  less  public 
exposure,  and  those  cities  and  towns 
where  integration  was  accomplished 
through  careful  i^lanninR  and  civic  un- 
derstanding should  have  been  given  more 
credit  for  their  efforts. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  demonstrations 
and  violence  have  not  had  the  desired 
response  to  solve  this  particular  crisis. 
These  demonstrations  indicate  how 
poorly  [jrepared  this  Nation  has  been  to 
coiie  with  ."-uch  .'Situations.  How  we  le- 
.solve  this  jjroblem  of  intet; ration  will 
determine  the  future  of  America. 

This  iiroblem  once  faced  the  township 
of  Teaneck.  located  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  was  successfully  faced  with- 
out fanfare  and  disorder.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  book  written 
by  Reginald  G.  Damerell,  which  jsresents 
the  story  of  years  of  an  inner  battle  in 
Teaneck  over  lacial  and  religious  toler- 
ance and  balance.  This  battle  was  not 
spread  in  the  headlines,  nor  were  there 
any  civil  disorders,  which  is  to  the  credit 
of  Teaneck.  Tolerance  and  understand- 
ing took  the  i^lace  of  violence  and 
mistrust. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  include  an  article  'iVhich 
appeared  in  the  Evcnint;  Star  of  January 
29.  1968.  reviewing  Mr.  Damerell's  book. 
"Triumph  in  a  'White  Suburb." 

The  township  of  Teaneck  can  be  proud 
of  its  accomplishment  and  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  this  excellent  book  on  a 
problem  which  is  very  much  in  the  fore- 
front of  present-day  racial  strife. 

As  Carter  Brooke  Jones,  the  author  of 
this  book  review  states  i 

This  book  deserves  to  be  read  whpre^■er 
there  is  a  similar  problem — .md  that  includes 
almost  every  American  town 
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I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  proud  ♦o  represent 
a  community  which  has  done  so  much 
throueh  the  application  of  human  jus- 
tice and  underst«ndlnK  to  vhl.'ve  a  pur- 
pose which  other  commimltios  are  tr^-in? 
to  attain  through  force  and  '-oercion 

Coexistence  under  peaceful  <^ction  has 
a  far  more  lastlntj  effect  than  me  that 
has  been  achieved  through  violence  and 
which  can  sow  the  seed  of  prejudice  and 
mist  rust 

Mr  Speaker.  I  .salute  the  people  of 
Teaneck  for  accomplishinc  something 
that  other  American  cities  are  still  hope- 
ful for. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Ti:.*NBCK'S    SCCCESSFIT.    InTBCRATION 

.  By  C.irter  Brf»oice  Joiips  i 

I  Note  -  Review  of  TYlumph  In  .i  Whlt« 
Suburb,"  by  Bwrtnald  G  DivmerPU  VVtlllam 
Morrow  A  Co    35  i   pagm    »5  i 

T(»ane<?k.  acroBS  the  Hudson  from  New 
Yorlc  City  Is  a  New  Jersey  "ownihtp  of  ^ome 
50  000.  without  a  slum  i>r  .vn  industry,  popu- 
lated by  persons  of  nioderate-to-coiisidera.ble 
prr«per1ty 

It  Is  .1  white  collar  subiirtv^for  men  who 
s*;:i  cimi;  to  white  I'ollars  A  large  propor- 
tion i^ritB  people  are  business  executives  i>r 
belonu  'o  the  professluns 

In  1949  the  civil  utIiUrs  division  uf  the 
Army  selected  Teanecic  Uj  represent  this 
country  to  the  people  f>f  >ceupled  Germany 
:uid  Jap>an  as  the  Mr>del  .American  Town  be- 
cause of  Its  "fine  munlclfvil  spirit  md  the 
high  quality   of   its    governmental   services." 

In  ly54  the  first  Ne«rroes  betfan  moving; 
into  Teaneck  but  only  ;n  iin  arp:i  ullicent  to 
Englewood.  whoee  Fourth  Ward  had  housed 
.serviuits  of  some  of  the  mightier  famines  of 
Teaneck  since  the  turn  L>f  the  century  The 
fact  that  citizens  of  oolor  had  penetrated  the 
township,  always  considered  ii  refuge  of 
white  home  owners  of  i-ertaln  P'thnlc  .and 
religious  origins    il.armed  some  offlcials 

■  Members  of  the  Town  Council  ind  the 
Planning  Board,"  the  author  tells  us.  "dis- 
cussed various  ways  to  keep  Negroea  iiut. 
They  :."dk(d  of  interesting  the  state  m  build- 
ing .4  trunk  road  iis  a  barrier  along  the  l»r- 
der  One  Planning  Board  memt>er  proposed 
a  high  fence  ' 

Nothing  actually  was  done  Surely,  it  was 
felt,  those  who  didn't  belong  m  an  upper 
crust  commimity  would  keep  out  Besides, 
available  houses  were  priced  beyond  their 
means  .Stmngcly  enough,  though,  a  few 
Ne^rro  fanruiles  did  buy  substantial  homes 
on  the  northeastern  edge  uf  Teaneck.  Their 
children  went  to  a  white  school,  but  there 
were  so  few  and  these  were  so  well-i^oomed 
that  they  dldnt  seem  to  pose  a  problem. 

nU.)CKBVSTIJlS 

The  Supreme  Cjurt  decisiun  of  1954  de- 
segregating the  public  schools  had  little  im- 
p;ic*  in  Te;ineck  at  the  time — so  few  Negroes 
were  Involved  No  clTort  wus  made  to  exclude 
them  But  as  time  went  on  more  Negroes. 
meet  of  them  well -educated,  some  doctors. 
lawyers  or  educaii^rs.  moved  into  Teaneck — 
or  tried  to  It  t)ecame  increasingly  difficult 
for  them  to  find  real  estate  agents  willing 
to  sell  them  listed  houses  Some  .igents  at- 
tempted 'block  busting.  "  a  plan  .-esorted  to 
In  many  cities. 

But  Teaneck  was  not  like  certain  sections 
of  Brooklyn  ind  other  cities  It  had  a  sub- 
stantial num.ber  of  citizens  who  had  no  ob- 
jection to  living  next  to  responsible  families 
of  .uiy  nice,  color  or  creed  Others  dls<igreed 
vehemently   w^ith   tius    philosophy. 

Mr.  Danierell  has  written  the  story  of 
years  of  battle  within  Teaneck  over  racial 
and  religious  tolerance  and  balance  Along 
w.th  anti-Negro  sentiment  there  was  an 
amount  of  anti-seinlllsm  which  began  'o 
crumble  when  Temivck  finally  elected  a  Jew- 
ish mayor. 


It  was  a  bitter  fight  and  yet  it  was  fought 
within  the  town's  boards  and  commissions 
and  at  its  ballot  Ixjxes.  without  demonstra- 
tiuos  or  rioting,  and  this  la  greatly  to  Tea- 
neck's  credit 

Housing  was  only  one  phase  of  the  racial 
upheaval  The  controversy  was  centered  In 
the  schools  Not  tha*  even  the  most  ardent 
white  supremacist  expected  to  keep  Negro 
children  out  of  public  scliools.  hut,  as  more 
Negro  families  moved  Into  Teaneck.  one 
elementary  school  was  rapidly  becoming 
confined  to  this  race  Some  outst.indlng 
white  citizens  felt  that  wasn't  real  integra- 
tion any  more  than  confining  the  hou.ses 
which  Negroes  could  own  to  one  section  m.Tde 
them  equal  civic  partners  There  was  wide 
opposition  to  "busing"  children  all  over 
town  to  integrate  schools,  but  the  new  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Dr  Harvey  B  Scrlb- 
ner,  lured  away  from  a  similar  p<j6t  in  a 
suburb  of  Boston,  worked  out  a  plan  for  a 
single  sixth-grade  school  which  all  pupils, 
white  and  colored,  would  have  to  attend 
After  a  prolonged  campaign,  during  which 
he  and  Mayor  Matthew  Feldman  often  were 
threatened  with  violence,  the  plan  won  It 
was  a  start  toward  re.U  integration. 

NEVER     *    GHETTO 

There  was  never  a  question  of  a  ghetto. 
Teaneck  continued  to  be  a  plush  residential 
town,  with  not  a  run-down  street.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  communication  and 
understanding. 

By  the  beginning  of  1967."  the  author 
rel.ites.  "there  were  30  to  40  middle-class 
N»gro  families  living  outside  of  the  nc-theast 
ithe  old  .Negro  section)  and  not  one  in- 
stance of  panic-selling  liad  occurred.  Most 
encouraging,  m  the  half  dozen  Instances 
wliere  a  next  door  white  neighbor  had  to 
move,  whites  purchased  the  home,  willing  to 
accept  Negroes  for  neighbors." 

Mr.  Damerell  adds  that  a  strong  toler- 
ant leadership  prevailed  over  the  prejudice 
which  .still  exists.  This  book  deserves  to  !» 
read  wherever  there  Is  a  similar  problem — 
and  that  includes  almost  every  American 
town. 


MONEY  WITHOUT  GOLD  COVER 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I  ask 
imaiiunous  coitscnl  that  the  Kcntlemaji 
I'ro.'ii  Louisiana  IMr.  R.arickI  may  ex- 
tend lus  remarks  at  this  ixiint  in  the 
Record  and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  fc-entleman  from 
Haw.iii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one 
thing  to  talk  of  money  without  lold 
backing  but  the  facts  of  past  history  siiow 
conclusively  the  failure  of  every  such  ex- 
periment no  matter  how  nobly  imtlated 
or  ballyhooed.  And  the  loser — always  tlje 
people. 

Every  thinkinu  man  knows  that  -old 
and  gold  alone  is  tlie  ultmiate  value — the 
worth  of  money,  be  it  in  the  United  States 
or  international  exchance 

Irrespon.sible  iiitermecldlinc  in  for-lgn 
governments  with  our  taxpayers'  money 
and  credit  must  receive  the  frontal  blame 
for  the  so-called  lack  of  balance  of  [lay- 
ments.  that  is  forei^^n  demands  for  the 
gold  baicking  our  dollars  exceedin,'  our 
Kold  on  reserve 

Why  not  place  an  embar^'o  against 
withdrawal  of  any  US.  stold  to  foreipn 
claims  for  an  interim  period':'  Would  the 
temporary  crisis  be  any  ditlerent  in  re- 
mo-,  ing  all  ','old  backin'-;  except  tiiat  un- 
der the  embargo'  The  gold  would  stay 
in  the  Umted  States  and  the  creditors 


could  redeem  their  U.S.  currency  with 
American  products  and  material. 

Sir.ce  we  U  S  citizens  are  forbidden  to 
own  or  possess  uold.  the  question  arises — 
why  should  our  leadership  persist  in  p. 
.self-di'Ieatlnp  policy  of  permitting  for- 
ei.sin  citi/ens  to  take  our  uold  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis''  A.ssuminj  our 
international  unliquidated  debt  is  twice 
our  present  ^-old  reserve — this  would  de- 
liver to  one-third  of  our  forrlsn  creditors 
100-percent  payment,  but  to  the  other 
two-thirds  and  all  U.S.  citizens,  nothim,' 
except  paper  and  hot  air.  Would  not  the 
honest  fxilicy  be  simply  to  raise  the  sell- 
ing price  of  L'old  to  three  times  the  pres- 
ent price  or  $105,  thus  revaluatlng  our 
cold  reserve  so  that  we  could  at  least 
.satisfy  all  claimants  and  immediately  en- 
joy relief  from  the  panicky  market. 

In  addition  to  gold  as  the  stability  and 
backinc  of  our  US,  paper  money,  c.o\d  is 
a  strateuic  wartime  commodity.  What 
nation  in  wartime  would  .sell  us  needed 
ore  material  and  minerals  for  jxiper 
money  not  exchangeable  for  gold?  We 
would,  therefore,  be  without  means  of 
tradlni,'  with  forei'-m  nations  on  the  gold 
standard. 

If  the  recommended  policy  becomes 
law — and  the  gold  cover  is  lifted — how 
many  of  our  paper  dollars  will  it  ulti- 
mately take  on  the  world  market  to  pur- 
chase 1  ounce  of  gold?  $100  million? 
$200  million?  $500  million?  What  for- 
eigner would  .sell  his  gold  for  any  amount 
of  paper  U  ,S  money  with  no  backing  or 
exchange? 

Deviations  from  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  our  fathers  can  but  bring 
destruction  and  hardship.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
such  a  deviation:  likewise,  any  movement 
to  devalue  the  dollar  by  emotional  stam- 
pede such  as  removal  of  the  gold  backing 
can  but  result  in  chaos — unless  you  own 
diamonds,  real  estate,  or  a  stable  means 
of  exchanL'e  that  will  rise  in  value  \nth 
the  new  paper  inflation. 

We  in  Congress  must  look  beyond  emo- 
tional appeal  and  fright  politics  to  his- 
tory and  the  truth.  To  remove  the  gold 
cover  will  result  in  the  greatest  betrayal 
of  one  of  the  American  people's  birth- 
rights— stability  of  our  currency,  our 
medium  of  exchange.  Paper  pictures  of 
great  American  leaders  make  picturesque 
wallpaper — but  is  short  on  intrin.sic  value 
unle.ss  It  has  gold  reserves  shoring  up  its 
worth, 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech  delivered  June 
127.  1961.  by  Maj,  George  Racey  Jordan. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  is  both  interesting 
and  pertinent  to  our  situation  now.  I 
include  the  text  of  Major  Jordan's  speech 
following  my  remarks; 

Gold   SwisuLf;     The   Story   ok  Our 
Dwindling  Gold 

(Speech  delivered  by  Cieorge  Racey  Jordan, 
major.  USAF.  retired  i 
In  1342  the  Rujiiar.s  put  through  an  order 
Iy-208.  through  their  agent.  Harry  Dexter 
White.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  close  all  the  American  gold  mines  by  law, 
imposing  a  fine  and  a  Jail  sentence  if  the 
mine  was  not  closed  right  away.  Now.  you 
gentlemen  here,  all  know  that  you  can  bo.\rd 
up  a  factory  and  return  a  few  weeks  later 
and  remove  the  boards  and  commence  mr.n- 
uf.ictiirlng.  But.  liose  a  gold  mine  and  with- 
in a  few  hours  it  starts  to  fill  with  water, 
and  m  a  few  days  you  have  a  flooded  mine 
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which  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  un- 
w,iter 

Commencing  in  1934.  we  had  a  situation 
m  the  L'nited  States  under  which  the  price 
of  gold,  pegged  at  $20  67  w.is  raised  to  $35. 
This  40'"  raise  In  price  made  it  possible 
for  people  abroad  to  buy  our  manufactured 
1,'oods  40''  cheaper  It  helped  our  gold  pro- 
ducers with  a  higher  price  to  expand  and 
reach  out  for  new  machinery.  But,  before 
this  machinery  could  be  Installed,  along 
lame  the  legal  order,  m  1942,  to  close  nil  gold 
mines 

The  machinery,  the  pr<5ducers  were  told 
by  their  Government,  was  necessary  for  the 
copper-producing  part  of  the  war  effort.  So. 
tiic  producers  p.itriotically  gave  up  all  this 
specl.il  equipment  I  inform  you  now  that 
;inder  the  Lend-Le.ise  Progr.im.  .ill  this  gold 
mining  machinery  was  a.ssembled  in  Seattle 
for  .shipment  when  we  had  the  cargo  space 
t  1  Vl.idivo.stok.  enabling  Russian.s.  with  .slave 
l.ibor  and  this  free  Lend-Lease  machinery, 
to  st.irt  a  huge  gold-mining  industry. 

.AH  of  these  thlng.s  are  part  of  a  long- 
range,  over- all  plan  Unless  you  understood 
the  master  plan,  all  \oii  ever  c.^uld  see  would 
be  an  individual  piece  of  a  picture  puzzle. 
With  a  single  piece  you  could  not  decipher 
the  whole  !)icture.  But.  in  the  years  that  I 
li.ive  been  assoruupd  with  this  situation  I 
h.ive  been  putting  these  pieces  together  one 
by  one  Now  I  have  a  picture  that  I  can 
describe  .md  share  with  you  so  you  will  know 
what's  guinc  on  in  this  conspiracy. 

It's  not  a  very  good  picture  When  Harry 
Dexter  White,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
US,  Treasury,  was  Libelled  by  Congress  as 
an  agent  for  Ru.ssia,  he  was  only  one.  There 
were  others  v.ho  helped  them  create  ihe 
Bretton  Woods  Conference:  others  such  as 
Alifr  His,<  who  l,it,>r  went  to  i.  il  tor  ijerjurv. 
And.  the  Secretary  of  both  the  Bretton  Woods 
meetings  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Frank  Coe  was  also  fired  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  Al!  ot  '  hese  people  were  accused 
of  lieing  subversive  Ru.>-sian  agents. 

Thev  schemed  to  close  the  gold  mines  by 
law  while  they  were  also  working  us  into 
an  international  financial  situation  through 
the  U  N  International  Monetary  Fund  where- 
by we  would  gradually  give  up  our  economic 
freedom.  The  propaganda  was  that  under  a 
new  one-world  situation  good  for  everyone, 
we'd  all  be  co-existing  and  enjoying  new 
ireedoms. 

Actually,  what  happened  wa.«  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  tying  us  up  tighter  and  tighter 
so  that  our  gold  mines  would  be  closed  and 
we  couldn't  raite  the  price  ot  gold  without 
the  acquiesence  of  the  other  members  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  They  got 
us  so  involved  m  this  situation  that  it  was 
like  trying  to  run  in  ten  inches  of  molasses. 
We  couldn  t  make  any  progress  in  any  di- 
rection, .is  It  was  planned. 

Through  other  subversives  in  the  govern- 
ment they  promoted  vast  new  programs  like 
tlie  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
.Administration,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  other 
'  economic  "  plans. 

rhousands  of  tractors  were  sent  to  Europe 
but.  later  m  an  investigation,  we  were  never 
able  to  locate  these  tractors  because  they 
had  all  disappeared  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

A  man  asked  me:  "Under  the  Lend-Lease 
Program  you  .'■ent  over  600  ships  to  the 
Russians.  When  are  they  going  to  return  our 
boats.'" 

I  answered.  "You  don't  understand.  Those 
l)oats  went  out  thoroughly  equipped  with 
linen  and  Monel  metal  kitchens,  furnishings 
and  carpeting,  with  everything  complete. 
Wiicn  they  arrived  in  Basra,  they  were  "can- 
nibalized." as  the  boats  were  cut  up  into 
scrap  and  put  into  blast  furnaces  to  be 
made  into  iron.  So.  even  the  boats  disap- 
peared into  the  st«el  mills — that's  why  we'll 
never  get  them  back." 

The  Russians  knew  that  thousands  of 
planes  were  going  through  to  Fairbanks, 
.Maska,  on  what  was  known  as  the  pipeline 


run  to  Moscow,  which  followed  your  .\lcan 
Higiiway.  Seven  hundred  Russian  pilous, 
speaking  over  150  dillerent  languages,  were 
waiting  at  Fairbanks  to  ily  tiiose  planes 
over  Siberia,  Girl  interpreters  followed  us 
around  like  a  Hock  of  chicken."^.  When  any- 
one would  start  to  speak  to  a  Russian,  first 
a  girl  would  have  to  get  in  between  and 
swivel  her  head  l^ack  .md  forth  to  interpret 
the  conversation. 

They  all  spoke  different  languages  Some 
of  the  pilots  couldn't  even  speak  to  each 
other  or  couldn't  be  understood  through  any 
of  the  Interpreters  We  tlien  had  to  cut  a  hole 
in  the  floor  of  one  of  the  lighter  jilanes  so 
the  pilot  could  crawl  underneath  and  stick 
his  head  through  the  floor  to  examine  the 
instruments.  "Da.  da."  the  |)llot  v. ould  ex- 
claim, get  into  a  .'imilar  plane  and  Ily  it 
away. 

These  pilous  soon  discovered  little  ;  paces 
they  wanted  to  hli  with  small  packages  Upon 
my  request  to  examine  these  i).ickages,  they 
refused  but  proposed  a  Russian  compromise, 
offcing  to  tell  me  wliat  w.is  in  tlie  packages. 
I  had  to  see  what  they  were  transporting — 
.so  I  opened  and  inspected  a  few  sample  pack- 
ages. 

I  found  they  were  sending  thousands  of 
copies  of  patents:  .--iniplc  jjatcnts,  like  the 
Norden  bombsighl  .md  undercarn:ige  inven- 
tion for  fighter  planes!  There  was  .i  ciuestion 
of  policy  involved  as  I  discovered  they  "were 
going  down  the  hall  into  'he  Patent  Offlce. 
pushing  into  restricted  rcxims  and  browsing 
through  the  classified  drawers  to  select  pat- 
ents by  number — a  special  privilege  that  you 
and  I  as  ordinary  citizens  would  never  have 
been  allowed. 

The  public  can  review  a  cat.ilog  but  gov- 
ernment development  patents  are  never  dis- 
closed in  tlie  catalog.  The  Russians  were  al- 
lowed to  go  into  secret  ij.ateiu  lilcs  and  then 
for  20  cents  could  buy  a  copy.  By  going  to 
the  front  widow  and  iJUttmg  down  a  check 
for  $5,000  every  day,  they  purchased  a  lot 
of  patents  at  20  cent.-  each.  It  took  many  air- 
planes to  carry  the.se  packages  of  patents  to 
Moscow,  These  50-pound  bundles  became  so 
numerous  that  after  :t  while  the  Russians 
started  to  use  transport  planes — 2.000  jjounds 
of  patont  copies  at  a  ilmc,  with  a  backlog  of 
over  100.000  pounds  awaiting  .space 

In  1942,  1943  and  1944  we  were  tlyinc  a 
plane  to  Russia  every  20  minutes,  8  hours  a 
day.  3  planes  to  the  hour.  Sixteen  thousand 
airplanes  wei  t  to  Moyrow.  ,ill  dilferent  models 
of  planes  which  I  MfBcially  signed  over  to 
them. 

In  1949  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  when 
the  War  was  over  und  I  was  on  retired  status, 
I  saw.  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  l^ig  news- 
paper headlines  announcing  that  :;  ;?-ounce 
bottle  of  uranium  was  missing  from  the  Ar- 
gonne  Laboratories   m   Chicago 

The  public  must  l)e  rUm,  the  notice 
warned,  because  if  the  Russians  ever  got 
that  3-ounce  bottle  of  uranium,  our  entire 
military  program — which  was  predicted  on 
the  premise  that  the  Russians  would  l)e  20 
years  getting  the  at"m  bomb- wf^uld  l)e  ob- 
solete. 

They  didn't  even  w:int  the  Ru.ssi:in£  to 
know  wliat  ll  was  ;.il  about:  fo.  this  3- 
ounce  t>ottle  was  of  such  importance  that 
they  had  600  FBI  .igents  and  police  roam- 
ing the  ash  dumps  with  Geiger  counters, 
looking  for  the  little  bott!e, 

I  remarked  to  two  officers  who  were  in 
the  club:  ■'That's  a  stunt  to  vk>\  the  public. 
It's  going  to  be  brought  out  cradually  now 
that  the  Russians  liave  alre.idy  cot  the  ■.iUmi 
bomb." 

"Oh."  one  replied,  that  couldn't  be  Wiiat 
makes  you  think  so?  " 

"Because."  I  answered,  "I  shipped  the  Rus- 
.slans  uranium  in  100-i>ound  boxes  during 
the  war.  with  official  sanction." 

The  two  officers  became  interested  they 
Invited  me  into  the  bar  and  urged.  "Tell 
us  about  this. ' 

So,  I  talked  to  them,  and  then  one  siUd: 


■  N((W.  Major,  uranium  doesn't  come  in  boxes. 
and.  lurthermore,  its  the  size  of  your  little 
lintternall  and  it  wouldn't  have  t>een  shipped 
to  Russia  'Vou  mustn't  say  things  like  that. 
you'll  scare  the  public," 

'Well."  I  replied,  "I  don't  know  wliat  'he 
size  of  it  is  but  I  rememljer  the  Airway 
M.mlfest  that  I  had  to  sign  w.as  for  ura- 
nium and  .ill  these  other  thintrs,  like  heavy 
w.iter   " 

So,  ihey  hjoked  at  each  other,  and  when 
I  si;irted  to  leave  them  I  could  .'-ee  in  liie 
m!rr^>r  over  the  bar  that  one  of  them  w.,s 
in. iking  circles  with  one  finger  poim<>d  close 
to  his  head,  'i'ou  know — imi)lying  that,  'Wer, 
lie  w.is  a  nice  fellow  wlien  we  knew  lum  in 
ihf  First  World  War,  but  now  it's  evident  he's 
;i  htt'c-  diiipy." 

However,  a  few  days  later.  President  Tni- 
111. m  .innounced.  "Ru.ssia  has  had  .m  .it.Jimi<' 
explosion,"  and  then  those  .s.\me  officers  came 
to  me  and  I  was  e-:corted  immediately  betore 
.1  member  of  the  .Armed  .Services  Oummittee 
ol  the  U  .S.  Senate 

The  Senator  said  to  me,  "You  made  a  re- 
in.ak  iiublicly  that  you  shipped  uranium  to 
ihe  Russians," 

I  replied.  '•Yes,  Sir."  and  he  remarked, 
"Well,  we  are  very  interested  in  your  state- 
ment " 

I  .usked.  "You  want  to  know  some  ol  the 
other  things  I  shlpi)ed.  loo":"' 

"Oh,"  he  .said,  "did  you  .ship  something 
else?  ' 

1  said,  "Oh  yes,"  and  t-jid  him  some  of  the 
other  things  that  had  been  shipped,  and  lie 
was  stunned. 

He  then  asked.  "You  mean  all  these  things 
were  otliciaiiy  sliipped  to  Russia?  " 

.■\nd  I  replied.  '"Yes,  .Sir,  we  gave  the  atom 
bomb  .and  :ill  the  inlormatlon  on  liow  to 
make  them,  and  the  plans  with  the  drawings 
jilus  lie.ivy  water  'n'everything."  He  then 
arranged  to  liave  me  guarded  until  I  could 
testify. 

Later,  wlien  1  was  interviewed,  a  radio 
comment.itor  said  t.o  me,  "Now,  Major,  you've 
heen  before  the  House  UN-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  t.he  .atomic  Energy  Committee, 
and  other  committees.  Was  there  anything 
they  didn't  ask  you  that' you  think  perhaps 
they  should  have  asked  you?  ' 

"Well,"  I  said,  "none  of  those  Senators 
asked  me  about  the  master  plates  of  i.he 
Treasury  that  were  .'^ent  to  Russia  so  they 
could  print  our  cx'cupaiion  (  urrency  " 

Tl.en  I  was  .'iibpoenaed  by  the  staff  of  the 
.Senate  Banking  Currency  Committee  lor  ex- 
amination. I  was  asked.  "Major  Jordan,  is 
this  iicarsay  or  do  >  ou  know  ,^pecifically 
about  this  matter? 

"Well,"  I  said,  "there  w"ere  23  plates  po.'-i- 
tive  :ind  23  negatr.e,  i-.c^ompanyiii'.:  the  i.ec- 
essary  paper  and  ink  and  paraphernalia  ncc- 
essarv  to  print  all  denominations  ol  the 
Armv  Occupation  money  m  Ciermany  " 

"Why."  he  said,  "This  is  terrible  You  me.m 
we  gave  a.way  all  our  techniques  ol  jirinting 
monev?" 

"I  doni  know  about  ;hat  I  was  :-imply 
ordered  to  do  this  "' 

The  committee  soon  learned  we  had 
shipped  plates  and  paper  and  all  things  on  to 
Leipzig  where  the  Russians  iir.nted  the  s.ime 
money  that  "ive  were  using  ,is  we  occupied 
Germany  The  M-M.irk  rep/accd  the  Hitler 
Mark  and  was  (re.-.ted  tjy  'le  new  cnil  oc- 
cupation authorities. 

General  Clay,  in  command  m  Berlin,  made 
a  discovery.  He  had  redeemed  i-354.000,000 
more  in  thes:e  iicw  marks  than  he  had  iss"ticd. 
It  was  <<bvious  then  that  something  w.is 
w"rong.  So.  he  started  an  mvesticaiion  :-.nd 
soon  lound  that  the  GIs  could  buy  at  the 
Post  Exciianges,  nylon  stockings  for  89  cents 
and  sell  them  to  the  Russians  lor  »-50,  Tiie 
GIs  could  buy  a  watch  for  *17  50  and  sell  it 
to  the  Russians  lor  abnormal  sums  like 
$2,500  and  $3,000! 

Thev    c.iilcd   m   one   GI   .md   said    to   lum 
"We  paid  you  $100  and  some-odd  dollars  last 
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month  and  you  have  sent  $65. OCX)  home  to 
y  .ur  Mother  m  Indlima  How  aid  you  do  U"" 
He  jttld.  General  It  wa»  all  legal.  '  H«  wa« 
t. 'Ul.  Ne'.er  mind  that  How  did  vou  do  If" 
Well  he  said,  '  I  can  buy  anytiUng  In  the 
P  iKt  Elxchinge  and  sell  It  to  the  Russians 
V  .'.1  (JO",  to  t>e  very  careful  because  some  of 
•l.t-  RussltUiB  h<ive  .1  pocketful  of  half-mrtrk 
1'  .tes  while  others  have  a  pocketful  of  500- 
m 'r'fC  notes  Ymi  see  Clenera!  the  muzhiks 
cant  read  so  they  Just  peel  oH  the  money  as 
tney  don't  know  how  mitch  Us  worth  1  wfts 
the  biggest  W  »r  Bond  buyer  m  my  resrlment 
I  buy  money  orders  and  t  buy  stamps  send- 
ing !hem  home  m  tubes  My  mother  sells 
them  to  a  local  manufacturer  for  70  cents  on 
the  dollar  I  did  so  well  last  month  that  I 
II. iw  have  six  guys  working  for  me.  and  we 
use  Jeeps  " 

General  Clay  called  a  meeting  of  the  Occu- 
pying Powers  and  ;i.sked  ihe  Russian  Mar- 
sh.ill  If  he  was  using  the  same  kind  of  money 
Da."  he  said,  we  use  ^airie  money  ' 
Well,'  Gener.i!  C\\v  .b.served,  we  ought 
to  get  together  .ind  keep  track  of  the  ac- 
rnuntablluy  How  much  do  you  give  your 
Ru:  sl.in  ioldlers'" 

The  Marshall  said.  ■Well,  you  see.  the 
Muzhjks  iir«  ^ery  simple  minded  fellows  Ton 
can  t  give  tUem  much  money  at  once  so  I 
give  Ihem  each  a  2-Inch  pile  of  money  every 
d>v  • 

Gener;U  Clay  said.  'A  2-:nch  pile  of  our 
mouey  you  give  t-ach  Russian  soldier""' 

And  the  Marshall  replied.  Da.  you  see, 
I  give  the  whole  Russian  Army  a  tv.o-year 
bonus  " 

General  Clay  exploded.  A  two-year  bonus 
with  o\ir  money  How  much  did  each  soldier 
ger  '•■ 

And  the  Russian  Marshall  said.  "Well, 
when  they  go  In  for  borscht  soup,  you  know, 
there  s  a  tray  and  they  each  take  a  2-inch 
pile  of  money  They  can't  read  so  stime  lucky 
muzhiks  ^er  .500-mark  notes  .md  ^>me  un- 
lucky muzhiks  thev  only  ^'et  '..-mark  njtes 
but  they  are  all  very  happy  b.--cause  they  go 
downtown  to  5pend  it  and  buy  things  to  send 
home  We  are  Ul  friends  you  know:  we  all 
work  ujgether  ' 

General  Clay  obsen-ed.  "Ye«.  but  our  tax- 
pavers  have  to  make  that  money  good  Can 
V  11  teil  me  roughly  how  much  vou  are  print- 
ing''" 

And  the  Marshall  said.  No,  we  dont  keep 
books  We  push  switch  .md  money  comes  out 
press  ■ 

General  Clay  asked.  "You  mean  you're 
printing  It?  We  piiy  our  soldiers  once  a  month 
and  you  pay  your  soldiers  every  day  by  print- 
ing  our    occupation    money''" 

So,  of  course,  the  US  War  Dep-irfment 
was  very  embarraised  because  It  had  to 
chiiiige  the  money  The  pe<jple  In  Germany 
had  to  have  a  period  of  time  in  which  to 
get  vised  to  a  completely  ntw  kind  of  tiioney 
so  thev  were  given  a  few  weeks  for  the 
change«ner  The  Ru.sslan.s.  In  the  meantime. 
even  played  the  slot  machines  in  our  Officers' 
Chios  ti>  get  hard  money.  .ind  then  they  dis- 
appeared 

Now  this  Senate  Investigation  showeil  that 
ailowing  this  pipeline  into  our  Treasury 
through  this  mistake,  coat  the  taxpayers  over 
2  billion  dollars 

All  of  this  leads  up  to  the  fact  th.at  a 
(treat  deal  of  this  money  was  used  In  buying 
the  furnishings  in  pe<'ple's  homes,  which  was 
thrti  put  on  trucks  .ind  sent  back  to  Russia. 
Paying  out  25  Ihou.'and.  30  thousand.  40 
thousand-  it  dldn  t  make  .iny  aitference,  be- 
cause they  had  muzhiks  waiting  with  pillow 
causes  on  both  shoulders,  .uid  In  the  pillow 
c.vses  they  had  all  this  printed  money  to 
buy  up  everything  they  could  to  send  back 
home. 

.\  great  deal  of  that  money  has  shown  up 
In  the  laot  few  years  along  with  our  Foreign 
Aid  Programs,  as  a  demand  for  the  gold 
we  have  In  Fort  Knox  In  our  genfr<^>slty  to 
help  after  the  War.  we  have  a  give-away  pro- 


gram in  which  we  borrow  monev,  pay  in- 
terest on  the  money,  and  then  give  It  away 
The  other  day  we  gave  ».'}00  million  to 
Norway  which  was  surprLsed  and  aoked. 
Whats  this  for''  We  answered.  Don't  you 
kn'iw''  You're  a  North  .American  Treaty  Or- 
ganization country  and  because  you  re  a 
NATO  country  you  qualify  for  a  grant-in-aid 
program  so  you  get  $300  million  '  The  canny 
Norwegians  promptly  reduced  their  national 
debt  The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  thu.s  paying  LitT  the  national  debt  of  Nor- 
way' 

This  United  Nations  setup  Who  wrote  the 
charter  lor  the  United  Nations?  Mr  Alger 
Hiss.  Mr  Ptisvol^iky  .aid  Harry  Dexter  White. 
There  wasn't  one  r(ualltled  American  citizen 
in  there  to  help  write  that  charter 

Tliey  took  the  constitution  of  Russia  and 
changed  a  few  paragraphs — you  can  match 
It  up  Word  for  Word  that  s  the  charter  of 
the  United  Ntitlons  where  It  was  arranged 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  46'~;  of 
the  annual  budget  and  have  one  vote.  Russia 
wits  to  pay  S--;  and  have  nine  votes  They 
have  a  Political  Action  Committee  i  the  sec- 
'ind  Committee  down i  to  be  In  charge  of  any 
police  actions  "  for  the  United  Nations 
When  we  liad  the  Korean  War.  General 
Bradley,  In  the  Pentagon,  aent  his  orders  to 
Geneml  Mac.\rthur  by  way  of  the  United 
Nations  becau=;e  It  was  a  "police  action  " 
Imagine  how  it  feels  tfi  be  In  the  front  line 
and  to  know  that  the  orders  U>  Field  Com- 
manders must  be  relayed  by  way  of  the 
enemy! 

T;;e  cnem,  got  the  orders  flrtt  because 
Mr  Ark.idy  Sobolev.  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
in  Ri.i.^sla  Mr  Trlgve  Lie.  who  was  the  Sec- 
retariat General,  wrote  In  his  book  that  he 
didn't  know  why  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee -was  always  Ru.?slan,  but  that  It  was 
>irranged  during  the  ■;ecret  pact  of  the  Yalta 
Conference. 

.Ml  'his  Is  tied  in  with  my  testifying  before 
the  dltTerent  US  Congressional  Committees, 
which  caused  me  to  be  in  demand  .as  a  speak- 
er for  the  various  .American  patriotic  groups 
such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  other  civic  groups. 

When  I  reached  California.  I  told  a  large 
group  of  businessmen  abotU  the  $66  million 
dollars  worth  of  gold  mining  machinery  that 
had  been  a.ssembled  In  Seattle  and  shipped  to 
Vladivostok  The  gold  mine  owners  and  their 
attorneys  were  so  shocked  at  my  disclosure 
they  asked  me  to  take  out  an  affidavit  cover- 
ing   these    shipments    to    the    Russians. 

I  made  out  the  affidavit,  and  252  gold 
naines  sued  Uncle  Sam  for  the  taking  of  their 
gold-mining  machinery  without  a  hearing 
and  without  proper  compensation  Later,  the 
Western  Governors'  Minerals  Policy  Confer- 
ence discussed  this  matter  Through  this  con- 
fcren.-e  It  was  decided  t<.i  create  a  Com- 
mittee For  a  Free  Gold  Market  to  spearhead 
the  efTorts  of  the  9.000  closed  gold  mines,  to 
bring  their  plight  before  the  public,  .acceler- 
ating their  demand  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold  so  they  could  reopen  nnd  operate  their 
gold  mines 

Jn  the  many  months  I  spent  with  the  Rus- 
sians I  learned  enough  about  their  tech- 
niques   to  know   that   they   plan  things 

far  ahead — and  they  seem  to  come  through 
right  on  schedule 

We  are  all  suilerlng  from  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy through  Russian  subversive  activities 
In  which  they  are  trying  to  break  the  capi- 
talistic system  It  Is  tied  In  with  fantastic 
expenditures  lor  '.he  so-called  foreign  aid 
programs  which  run  $4  to  $6  billion  per  year 
on  tlie  surface,  and  .mother  $3  to  $4  billion 
in  other  programs  you  cannot  detect — sub- 
merged like  an  Iceberg 

This  la  all  f>arl  of  the  plan  to  financially 
break  the  United  States 

Thirteen  r.ew  nations  made  up  out  of 
AfrUan  Jungle  are  now  members  of  the 
United  Nations  where  they  can  outvote  the 
West    By  the  way.    lue  of  the  new  delegates 


to  the  United  Nations  was  unable  to  take  his 
seat  recently  because  he  was  In  Jail  for  eat- 
ing his  moiher-tn-law 

In  another  one  of  these  new  countries  a 
delegate,  a  gradu.ite  of  law  school  In  Eng- 
land, was  so  admired  for  helping  to  get  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  that  they 
called  him  home  for  a  conference.  Invited 
all  the  chiefs  down  from  the  mountaliis. 
and  put  him  In  a  stew  pot  so  they  couid 
all  partake  of  his  wisdom  and  thereby  be- 
come lis  wl.se! 

Tlie    United    Nations   is    very    embarrassed 
about    this    cannibalism    because    the    U  N 
doesn't  want  the  public  to  realize  that  these 
Individuals  now  have  an  equal  vote  with  us 
In  As.sembly  matters. 

But  each  new  country  does  have  an  equal 
vote  with  us  and  each  desires  to  create  a 
monetary  system  based  upon  gold,  and  they 
arc  all  attempting  to  blackbuU  South  Africa; 
not  only  to  euse  them  out  of  the  BrltUh 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  but  also  to  Iso- 
late tliem  as  a  nation  for  later  erosion. 

The  Russians,  through  the  cultural  ex- 
change and  our  own  stupidity-  are  able  to 
impress  the  world  with  our  lack  of  knowl- 
ledge  and  our  lack  ol  scientific  development 
And  one  of  the  things  In  which  they  have 
been  moet  successful  has  been  In  increasing 
our  spending  programs 

There  are  hard-thlnklng  bankers  In  foreign 
countries — cold  blooded  financial  men  who 
tlunk  In  terms  of  how  m.-uiy  U  S  dollars 
they  own  ajid  how  healthy  is  Uie  linancia! 
strticture  behind  that  dollar  How  much  will 
the  dollar  buy?  The  only  test  for  the  value 
of  any  money  is  how  much  goods  U  will  buy 
In  the  market  place. 

A  banker  In  Holland,  for  InsUmce.  has 
dollar  obligations.  He  is  allowed  by  law  to 
exchange  his  dollars  lor  gold  in  Fort  Knox 
The  American  citizens  are  not  allowed  to 
own  gold  but  aijy  non-Amcrlcan  tan  de- 
mand gold  for  his  collars 

The  banker  in  Holland  who  Is  about  to 
ciemand  ^.o\(X  Is  .isked  If  he  docs  not  need 
new  dykes  to  hold  out  the  North  Sea  or  :m.', 
economic  aid — a  new  tunnel,  bridge  or 
something'  Would  he  not  like  to  have  a 
harbor  dredged  because.  If  he  will  not  de- 
mand his  gold,  we  will  give  him  some  kii»d 
of  economic  aid  to  keep  him  trom  reposses- 
sing the  gold   that  really  belongs  to  him. 

We  are  In  a  poeltlon  where  all  the 
branches  of  the  government  are  offering  give- 
away programs  to  other  countries  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  not  demand  de- 
livery of  their  gold 

On  January  14.  1961  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  an  edict  that  no  Amer- 
ican citizen  could  own  gold  outside  the 
United  states  No  President  of  the  United 
States  can  make  a  law  by  himself  Only  Con- 
gress tan  make  laws,  but  the  President 
reached  hack  to  use  emergency  powers  of 
1917  granted  by  Congress,  powers  which  for- 
mer President  Hoover  once  tried  to  use  when 
tje  w.as  in  the  White  House  but  was  told  had 
expired  Wuen  President  Roosevelt  took  office 
he  wanted  t,^  tc^ke  away  the  gold  from  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  he  too  tried  to  use  thee 
powers,  but  was  infcrmed  that  thev  had  ex- 
pired 

So.  the  Roosevelt  Gold  Clause  Act  h.ad  to 
be  an  amendment  to  the  .Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 

This  whole  situation  Is  .i  conspiracy,  an 
absolute  conspiracy  to  subordinate  gold;  a 
conspiracy  which  wae  created  originally  by 
sub'.ersives  in  the  Crovernmen*.  many  of 
whom  have  been  hailed  !>efore  Congre^lorial 
Committees  to  be  thrown  out  of  Govern- 
ment— but  their  policies  linger  on 

I  claim  In  my  recent  book.  Crold  Swindle.  ' 
that  raw  gold  In  the  t'round  Is  not  mt)netary 
gold.  Crold  In  the  ground  Is  a  commodity.  like 
tin  iUid  lead  and  zinc  are  commodities  Gold 
dues  not  l>e<-(  nie  niciii>'y  until  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  puts  Its  coinage  st-.-unp  on 
It  as  It  Is  minted.  Up  to  that  time,  gold  Is 
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properly  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  our 
Constitution.  There  is  no  valid  law  com- 
pelling an  owner  of  a  gold  mine  to  sell  his 
gold  Ul  any  manner  or  at  any  price  that  does 
not  conform  to  accepted  property  laws  of 
private  ownership. 

The  U.S.  Government  cannot  require  a 
gold-mine  owner  to  have  form  of  a  license 
In  order  to  melt  or  change  the  form  of  gold 
when  It  Is  mingled  with  other  metals  to  pre- 
pare It  for  sale  The  Government  cannot 
legally  confiscate  this  property  which  Is 
owned  by  the  owner  or  assess  a  penalty  or 
threat  of  a  penalty,  or  appropriate  or  take 
possession  of  private-owned  property  In  any 
manner  which  vlolatee  property  rights  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  without  a  hearing  and 
proper  compensation  under  due  process  of 
law 

The  tJ.S.  Government  should  not  misrep- 
resent that  the  gold  In  Port  Knox  Is  In  any 
way  connected  with  the  money  we  carry  as 
paper  tokens  In  our  pockets.  We  have  no  gold 
redemption  In  any  form  In  the  United  States. 
If  you  cannot  take  your  dollars  Into  the 
bank  and  exchange  them  for  a  gold  piece, 
you  are  not  on  a  gold  standard.  You  cannot 
have  R  gold  standard  In  foreign  countries  and 
no  gold  standard  within  the  United  States, 
because  there  is  no  cuch  thing  as  a  two- 
faced  dollar:  -half  of  it  redeemable,  or  re- 
deemable m  one  place  and  not  In  another. 

Now  when  a  foreigner  sends  35-42  cent  dol- 
lars to  Fort  Knox  and  demands  an  ounce  of 
gold,  he  gets  it  at  a  bargain-basement  price, 
because  he  can  then  transport  that  ounce  of 
gold  to  other  countries  where  It  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  In  the  market  place  than 
/■  what  he  paid  for  It  at  Port  Knox. 

This  Is  why  we  have  a  gold  hemorrhage 
In  the  United  States  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. .  .   . 

We  sell  $100  minion  worth  of  gold  out  of 
Fort  Knox  every  year  to  dentists  and  other 
gold  users.  Fhat  Is  replaced  by  $40  million 
worth  of  gold  produced  as  a  byproduct  of 
copper  and  silver.  Therefore,  we  have  a  $60 
million  deficit  in  Port  Knox  every  year. 

These  users  of  gold  should  be  forced  to  go 
Into  the  open  market  and  buy  gold  accord- 
ing to  the  economic  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. They  should  be  forced  to  buy  their 
gold  from  gold-producers. 

The  gold  In  Fort  Knox  should  be  used  for 
underpinning — our  anchor  pile — to  protect 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  dollar.  If  we  do  not 
reduce  our  national  debt  In  times  of  peace 
and  If  we  continue  this  deficit  spending,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will  further 
dwindle.  The  price  ol  gold  must  be  re'valued. 


UNTOUCHABLES  TO  THE  RIGHT  AND 
TO  THE  LETT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  as  one  reviews  the  annotated 
revelations  of  the  un-American  hordes 
that  are  being  exposed  by  Frank  Capell 
in  his  Herald  of  Freedom,  one  can  under- 
stand why  and  what  is  going  on  in  our 
Government.  Further  the  need  for 
remedial  action  becomes  a  necessity. 

Needed  are  more  and  more  congres- 
.sional  hearings  to  make  available  to  the 
American  people  the  moves  and  roles 
ployed  by  the  untouchables. 

Throw  a  little  light  on  the  untouch- 
ables and  they  rim  for  cover  of  darkness 
like  so  many  termites. 


I  include  part  V  of  the  "Untouchables." 
from  the  Herald  of  Freedom  following 
my  comments: 

The  Untottchables — Part  V 
It  has  been  said  that  people  fall  into  three 
categories:  those  who  make  things  happen, 
those  who  watch  things  happen  and  those 
who  don't  know  anything  is  happening. 
Those  in  the  last  category  are  not  necessarily 
there  because  they  are  stupid  but  because 
the  truth  is  deliberately  kept  from  them. 
One  very  enlightening  bit  of  truth  has 
reached  the  people  recently,  however,  in  the 
form  of  the  "Otepka  brief"  which  was  placed 
into  the  Congressional  Record  by  Congress- 
man John  Ashbrook. 

Otepka  would  fall  into  the  category  of 
someone  who  watched  things  happen  and 
tried  to  stop  them  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
those  attempting  to  make  things  happen 
whom  we  have  called  The  Untouchables. 
Having  Otepka  in  charge  of  State  Depart- 
ment Security  can  be  compared  to  having 
a  representative  of  the  Tsar  in  charge  of 
security  for  Lenin.  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  the  Russian  people  knew  their  gov- 
ernment had  fallen,  the  American  i>eople  do 
not.  What  President  Johnson  himself  has 
called  "a  profound  but  peaceful  revolution" 
took  place  during  the  Roosevelt  "New  Deal" 
and  has  Just  about  been  consolidated  during 
the  "New  Frontier"  and  the  "Great  Society" 
regimes. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  to  tne  average 
American  that  imp>ortant  personages  In  Gov- 
ernment are  actually  subversives  plotting  the 
downfall  of  our  country  but  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev  were  accepted  as  important 
personages  in  spite  of  the  known  fact  that 
they  had  murdered  thousands  of  people.  The 
public  Image  of  a  person  reflects  not  what 
he  really  is  but  what  the  controlled  press 
and  other  forms  of  public  communication 
fool  the  people  into  believing  he  is. 

One  public  image  which  remains  un- 
tarnished in  spite  of  his  subversive  back- 
ground Is  that  of  James  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Harlan  Cleveland  is  now  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  having  first  entered  government 
service  during  the  New  Deal  and  returned 
during  the  New  Frontier  after  a  i>eriod  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  years  when  he  worked 
elsewhere. 

James  Harlan  Cleveland  was  born  in  New 
York  City.  January  19,  1918,  the  son  of  Stan- 
ley Matthews  Cleveland  and  Marian  Phelps 
(Van  Buren).  His  father  was  the  Episcopal 
chaplain  to  students  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cleve- 
land graduated  from  Princeton  in  1938,  win- 
ning a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  honors  in 
political  studies.  His  left-wing  orientation 
manifested  during  his  student  days.  The 
Princeton  Calendar  of  May  9-16.  1937  listed 
Harlan  Cleveland  as  the  Man  of  the  Week 
and  said  he  was  the  campus  leader  of  the 
leftward.  Champion  of  Youth  magazine  of 
January  1937,  page  7,  reported  favorably  on 
Cleveland  as  head  of  the  Anti-War  Society 
of  Princeton.  This  publication.  Incidentally, 
was  the  official  organ  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League.  Cleveland  strongly  opposed  the 
ROTC  program  at  Princeton. 

At  Princeton  Cleveland  was  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Student  Fed- 
eration, which  organization  sent  represent- 
atives to  the  Communist-controlled  World 
Youth  Congress,  along  with  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress and  other  Communist-operated  groups. 
Among  his  fellow  students  he  was  known  as 
a  Socialist  and  a  radical.  His  yearbook  states: 
"He  is  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Socialist." 

During  Cleveland's  prep  school  and  col- 
lege years  he  had  a  very  close  personal  friend 
with  whom  he  constantly  roomed.  This 
friend  miS  David  L.  Gcaxlon,  Jr.  They  lived 
for  one  year  at  15  University  Place  and  for 
three  years  at  4  South  Reunion  Avenue  in 
Princeton.  In  later  years  this  friend  applied 
for  a  goveroment  Job  with  tHe  Board  of  Eco- 


nomic Warfare  where  Cleveland  had  been 
working.  He  gave  as  references  in  his  appli- 
cation for  a  position  in  this  sensitive  spot 
Harlan  Cleveland  and  Frank  Coe  (later  Iden- 
tified as  a  Communist)  who  also  worked 
there. 

Having  begn,  awarded  a  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship. Cleveland  attended  Oxford  University 
(1938-9)  where  a  "Britain  Should  Rule  the 
World"  philosophy  was  being  promoted  and 
where  the  Fabian  Socialists  had  Infiltrated. 
A  N.Y.  Times  biography  of  Cleveland  explains 
that  he  never  received  his  degree — "He  was 
in  the  middle  of  doctoral  studies  v.hen  'the 
v.-ar  came  along  and  they  told  us  all  to  go 
home.'  He  never  received  his  degree,  but  he 
has  acquired  five  honorary  doctorates."  The 
colleges  which  awarded  Cleveland  these  de- 
grees were  Alfred  University,  1958;  Rollins 
Cvdlege,  195C;  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
1960;  Middlebury  College  and  Kent  Slate 
University,  1962. 

Cleveland  married  Lois  W.  Burton  on  July 
12,  1941  and  they  have  three  children:  Carol 
Zoe.  Anne  Moore  and  Alan  Thorburn,  the  last 
two  being  twins.  Carol  Zoe  graduated  from 
Rollins  College  where  Cleveland's  moUier 
was  once  dean  of  •women. 

The  N.Y".  Times  states  that  Cleveland  has 
hud  three  careers — in  Federal  service,  maga- 
i-.ine  editing  and  higher  education.  His  first 
career  was  in  Federal  service  and  began  the 
s.ime  day  as  that  of  many  other  left-wingers. 
with  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt.  Prom  October 
1939  to  June  1940  Cleveland  worked  with  the 
LaPollette  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  a  posi- 
tion arranged  for  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs.  Among  those  working  on 
this  Committee  were  John  Abt,  Bertram  Ed- 
ress,  Robert  Erlich,  Charles  Kramer.  DaVid 
Uoyd,  Ben  Allen,  Sol  Rabkln.  Henry  Fowler. 
Allen  Rosenberg.  Margaret  Porter.  Allen  W. 
Snyder,  Robert  E.  Shea  and  Luke  Wilson.  All 
of  these  individuals  liave  varying  degrees 
of  association  with  communism,  communist- 
fronts  or  individuals  so  involved. 

Continuing  his  first  career,  Cleveland  was 
a  writer  for  the  Information  Division,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  1940-2;  an  official 
L.f  '..he  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  (Liter 
called  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration  i 
1942-4;  executive  director  of  the  Economic 
Section.  Allied  Control  Commission.  Rome. 
luily,  1944-5;  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
3rd  Session  of  LTs'RRA,  London,  1945;  acting 
vice  president  in  charge  of  Economic  Section. 
Allied  Commission.  Rome.  1945-6;  director. 
LT'JRRA  China  Office.  Shanghai.  1947-8;  di- 
rector. Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.,  1948-9  and  .assistant 
deputy  administrator  of  the  same  agency, 
1949-51;  assistant  director  for  Europe.  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency,  1952-3.  Here  the  first 
part  of  his  career  in  Federal  Government 
ended  and  he  began  his  second  career  as  Ex- 
ecutive Editor  of  Reixirter  magazine  from 
1953  to  1955. 

The  N.Y.  Times  commented  concerning  one 
portion  of  his  early  career  in  Federal  serv- 
ice: "At  29,  Mr.  Cleveland  ■w.'as  in  Shanghai 
directing  a  i650  million  relief  program  for 
the  United  Nations  Relief  .-md  Rehabilita- 
tion Agency.  Later  still  in  China,  lie  Joined 
the  United  States  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration." In  his  book.  "Lyndon's  Leg- 
acy." Frank  L.  Kluckholn.  a  newspaperman 
with  long  experience  as  a  foreign  and  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  states:  ".  .  .  in  1946 
and  1947  he  (Cleveland)  served  as  deputy 
chief  of  the  LT^TIRA  mission  in  Italy. 

"Operating  UNRRA  in  Italy  d-aring  this 
period  was  Harold  Glasser. 

"Glasser  was  a  Soviet  espionage  agent,  a 
Harvard  graduate,  who  entered  the  govern- 
ment through  the  Perlo  Soviet  espionage 
Cell  .  .  . 

"UNRRA  (United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration)  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  among  American-financed  or- 
ganizations which  helped  to  put  the  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  economies  on  their  feet  af- 
ter World  War  11,  by  helping  to  finance  the 
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establishment        of        Cnmmuntst        reijimes 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  In  China 

Prom  Its  very  inception.  UNRRA  was 
widely  infiltrated  by  Communists  ;ind  (elluw 
travelers.'  to  quote  Just  one  competent 
source.  ex-Communist  Eugene  Lyons 

'One  good  example  of  how  UNRRA  wnrked 
was  seen  on  Mav  14  1953.  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  bv  Colonel  Jan  Bukar.  .1  Czerho- 
sli.vTikian  ofllcer  who  escaped  to  the  United 
States  Colonel  Bukar  testified  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  through  UNRRA  the  peo- 
ple who  got  any  portion  of  the  goods  had  to 
be  enrolled  na  members  of  the  Communist 
Pirtv' 

UNRRA  money  was  shoveled  out  un- 
reservedly to  Communlsta  in  the  now-Iron 
Curt.tln  countries  UNRRA  food  fed  the 
discontented  masses  of  Eastern  Europe. 
tiuelllng  rebellion  .igaln.'st  their  new  Red 
regimes,  finally  locking  the  grip  of  the  Com- 
munists upon  them 

While  Harlan  Clevel.ind  was  a  high  official 
in  the  European  r  peratloiis  of  UNRRA.  that 
organization  took  part  in  the  merciless  cruel- 
ties of  'Cperatlon  Keelhaul' 

The  horrors  of  Operation  Keelhaul  cannot 
be  recounted  on  these  pages  Over  their  ter- 
ror, their  tears,  their  pleadings  and  their 
total  desperation,  between  two  million  and 
tlve  million  human  beings  were  shipped  back 
Into  Soviet  bondage  The  number  of  masa 
suicides  has  never  been  counted   ' 

When  Hirlan  Cleveland  was  transrerred 
from  UNRRA's  European  operations  ta  its 
Chln.»  operations  he  was  personnally  recom- 
mended for  the  post  by  Paul  O  Hoffman 
Paul  Hoffman  Instigated  the  formation  of 
World  Brotherhood  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  ind  Jews  at  UNESCO 
House  in  P.irls  in  1950  This  outfit  later  be- 
canae  the  Council  on  World  Tensions.  Inc 
which  diitribucetl  i  book  bv  Cleveland  en- 
titled. ■The  Promise  of  World  Tensions  ■  .Mso 
associated  with  the  Council  on  World  Ten- 
sions have  been  Ernest  .\  Oross,  Ch  irles  H 
Percy  and  George  W    Romnev 

During  his  second  •.-.ireer"  of  magazine 
editing  Clevei.ind  made  no  secret  of  his  left- 
wing  views,  ilefending  big  government  and 
attacking  antl-Communists.  The  uJtra-liberal 
magazine.  The  Rep>orter,  for  which  he  w,ns 
executive  editor  was  owned  by  Max  Ascoll 
Prom  here  Cleveland  progressed  -.o  his  "third 
career.  "  becoming  dean  of  the  Maxwell  Grad- 
uate School  of  Citizenship  and  P\tbl!c  Affairs 
at  Syracuse  Urvlversity  in  1956,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  returned  to  government  serv- 
ice, resuming  his  first  career  '  He  had  never 
really  left,  however,  aa  he  is  listed  :is  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Mutual  Security  Agen?y  from 
Feb  14.  1953  to  Feb  28,  1958  He  was  politi- 
cally active  outside  government  In  an  outfit 
called  The  National  Issues  Committee  of 
which  he  was  listed  .is  a  Boird  Member  under 
the   Chairman     Mrs     Pranklln    D     Roosevelt 

On  the  board  uf  N  I  C  with  Cleveland  were 
,Man  Barth.  Mrs  Miry  McLe:)d  Bethune,  Dr 
Rufus  E  Clement  Clark  M  Clifford,  Dr 
Frink  P  Graham,  I,eon  H  Keyserling.  Walter 
P  Reulher  and  Telford  Taylor,  among  others 
Executive  Director  was  Don  Pryor  and  Edi- 
torial Director  was  Sidney  Sulkln  whose 
names  appeared  on  their  publication,  'The 
Issue,"  In  a  letter  soliciting  funds,  this  orga- 
nization stated: 

"You  know  as  well  as  we  do  what's  been 
happening  in  America,  You  ve  probably  seen 
It  happening  in  your  own  town,  among  your 
own   friends  and   neighbors 

"More  and  more,  people  ire  afraid  to  act 
like  Americans — to  read,  think,  discuss,  speak 
as  they  please 

"Under  the  banner  of  300';  Amerlcamsm. 
superpatrlots  supercharged  with  bigotry  have 
corroded  the  very  heart  of  Americanism — the 
essential  liberties  'hat  are  America 

"'In  the  name  ol  antl-comxnunlsm.  self-ap- 
pointed vigilantes  have  served  the  cause  of 
communism  better  than  the  conuuunLsta 
then^selvee. 


"It's  long  past  time  to  do  sonethlng  about 
It!" 

Cleveland  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Iiitermitlonal  Develop- 
ment Service  Inc  of  W.ashlngton,  DC  This 
firm  was  retained  at  an  annual  tost  of  $120- 
000  00  for  >ervlces  'iupposedly  rendered  to 
the  Intergovernniental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migr.itlon  which  hias  been  lonsldercd  a 
questionable  expenditure  Cleveland  was  also 
actue  in  the  Rockefeller-JInanced  Institute 
for  Internatmnat  Education  and  a  iruMee  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  s  Experiment  In  In- 
ternatloniil  Living  He  has  been  a  irufitce  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  In  New 
York  City  which  Is  Marxl.«t-orlented  and  re- 
cent ly  used  the  •ervlces  of  Alger  Hiss  as  a 
te  icher 

tlarUn  Cleveland  has  been  nssocinted  with 
the  .American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  having 
done  a  research  project  fur  them  while  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  Sen  I.aFollette  He  has 
also  written  articles  for  "  Far  Eastern  Survey  " 
and  Pacific  Affairs."  both  of  which  maga- 
zines were  organs  for  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  cited  as  .i  vehicle  used  by  the 
Communists  to  orientate  American  Far  East- 
ern  Policy  toward  Communist  objectives 

In  Lyndon's  Legacy.'  Frank  .Cluckhohn 
states:  "It  is  import  int  to  remember  that 
when  Kennedy  choee  Harlan  Cleveland  as  one 
of  his  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
State  Department  security  office  Investigated 
Clevehmds  background  and  activities  ind 
ruled  that  Cleveland  should  not  be  granted 
even  a  temporary  security  clearance  How- 
ever Secretary  .<f  state  Dean  Rusk  overrode 
the  security  offices  tindlngs:  persrinally 
waived  the  security  clearance  for  Cleveland, 
and  Harlan  Cleveland  was  Installed  February 
23.  1961  ■  The  po';ltlon  into  which  Cleveland 
slithered  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  state 
for  International  Organization  Affairs.  In- 
cluding UN  affairs 

Cleveland  s  name  appears  prominently  in 
the  Otepka  brief"  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  December  U    1967. 

■  In  July  1962.  at  the  request  ol  Mr  Harlan 
Cleveland  Assistant  Secretary  uf  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs.  Otepka 
talked  with  lam  about  the  case  ot  Irving 
Swerdlow  Swerdlow  had  been  recommended 
by  Clevel.ind  for  a  position  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  state  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr  Swerd- 
low had  served  together  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  ( later  known  as 
the  Mutual  Security  .\gencyi  and  had  also 
been  .issoeiated  at  the  University  of  Syracuse. 
Mr  Cleveland  asked  Otepka  about  the  delay 
in  '.he  security  processing  of  Swerdlows  ap- 
poiiitneiit  Otepka  answered  that  he  foresaw 
no  early  completion  of  the  Swerdlow  mvestl- 
giitlou  and  evaluation.  He  expressed  doubt 
that  clearance  could  he  Issued  until  a  num- 
ber of  matters  appearing  in  the  records  and 
files  could  be  considered  and  resolved  by  the 
Office  of  Security,  which  wotild  take  a  long 
tune  O'.epka  noted  that  Swerdlow  nad  been 
dismissed  as  a  security  risk  by  trie  Mutual 
security  Agency  and  that  the  top  security 
officer  in  the  agency  had  commented  that 
Swerdlows  security  file  was  one  oi  the  rot- 
tenest  he  had  ever  seen  "  Cleveland  responded 
with  critical  remarks  about  the  .■\dmiriit,tra- 
lor  of  the  Mutual  -Security  Agency  Harold 
Stassen.  He  said  that  Stassen.  had  extreme 
views  wita  respect  to  security  Cleveland 
Lhen  .tsked  "if  there  were  .mv  prospects  for 
the  reemplo.vmeiit  ■>!  Alger  HiSs  In  the  United 
States  Government"  Otepka  said  there  'vas 
no  chance  for  Al^er  Hiss  to  be  reemployed 
In  any  government  agency  because  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  a  person  conucted  of  a  felony. 
Is  barred  from  a  Federal  Job  . 

swerdlow  was  subsequently  .ippolnt?d  to 
a  position  In  the  State  Department 

"As  a  result  of  his  conversation  with  Cleve- 
land and  particularly  because  of  Cleveland's 
interest  in  swerdlow  and  Alger  Hiss.  Otepka 
reviewed  Cleveland  s  security  file  This  review 
was  also  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Emery 
Adams,  then  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Evalua- 
tions,   who   had   handled   the  security  clear- 


ance of  Cleveland,  had  told  Otepka  that  pres- 
sure was  exerted  on  him  to  grant  Cleveland 
a  waiver  without  the  completion  of  a  back- 
ground investigation  Adams  had  protested. 
IX)lntlng  to  the  file  showing  that  Cleveland 
had  Interceded  for  eleven  employees  of  Uie 
Ec<inomlc  Cooperation  Administration  and 
It*  .successor  agencies,  whose  removal  as  je- 
curlty  risks  had  been  .sought  by  the  Security 
Office  Adams  recommended  tJa.at  Cleveland 
be  denied  .i  security  clearance,  but  he  w.is 
in.structed  to  Issue  a  clearance  and  did  .so; 
however,  .it  that  time  he  alerted  Otepka  to 
the  need  lor  malnt.unlng  the  proper  con- 
tinuing security  surveillance  over  the  activ- 
ity of  Mr  Cleveland  In  the  State  Department 
Otepkas  review  of  the  file  alivo  disclf>sed  that 
in  hLs  .senior  class  year  tx)ok  at  Princeton 
Cleveland  had  recorded  his  [>olllical  affiliation 
ns  'socialist  '  F^lrther.  the  file  revealed  that 
Cleveland  had  been  hl(,'hly  critical  i>f  secu- 
rity p-ocedures  and  secunty  officers  and  had 
been  active  In  recommending  reforms  In  gov- 
ernment Si'curlty  programs  which  "would 
have  m,\de  It  a  lot  e.isier  (or  !)er.sons  l.ke 
Mr  Swerdlow  to  get  into  the  government 
without  adequate  background  Investigation 

"Pursuant  to  his  duty  to  mamtjiln  a  con. 
tinulng  security  surveillance  over  Mr  Cleve- 
land's activities  In  the  State  De|vajtment 
Otepka  est.ibllshed  a  special  tile  in  his  office 
In  which  he  recorded  his  observation  as  to 
the  i^rsons  Mr.  Cleveland  wivs  bringing  Into 
the  Department  ... 

"On  July  30,  1962,  the  New  York  Times 
publLshed  a  letter  ,slgned  by  one  I.#onard 
Boudln  ,  In  his  letter  Boudm  complained 
about  the  security  screening  of  UN  em- 
ployees 

"Otepka  knew  that  Leonard  Boudin  had 
for  many  years  been  mtimatelv  involved 
with  the  Communist  party  and  Communist 
affairs 

'In  August  1962  Otepka  was  officially  in- 
formed by  memoninda  t<a  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity that  Harlan  Cleveland  wished  to  set 
up  an  .Advisory  Committee  on  Intern.itlonal 
Organizations  Mr  Cleveland  had  personally 
selected  the  eight  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee He  ftl.shed  them  to  be  appointed  imn^e- 
dlately  without  preappolntment  Investiga- 
tion—  in  other  words  he  wished  to  invoke  the 
waiver    ;>rocediires     Otepka    objected 

"Otepka  was  especially  c  incerned  about 
three  of  the  men  ,':elected  by  Mr  Clevelaiut 
for  membership  of  his  Committee  These 
three  men  were  H.irding  Bancroft  Ernest 
Gross   and    .Andrew    Cordier  nie    record 

revealed  that  one  or  more  of  these  men  had 
served  on  the  personal  staff  of  Alger  Hiss  m 
the  State  Department,  that  all  three  had 
close  and  sympathetic  ussociations  with  him, 
that  they  hud  stited  they  did  not  believe  in 
his  guilt,  and  that  In  their  opinion  he  was 
not     ,   .^ccur,ty   risk  ,   The    ob|<rct,oT\s    • 

Otepka  were  met  or  circvimvented  by  Cleve- 
land and  ReiUy,  who  decided  that  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  Committee  would  be  entcied  on 
the  rolls  of  the  St^ate  Department  a,s  c  n- 
sultints,  ,ind  that  they  would  serve  on  ,ia 
ad  hoc  basis,  that  the  positions  to  which 
they  would  be  appointed  would  be  desig- 
nated IS  .,  iiisens  tive  rather  than  tensitlvo 
as  Initially  proposed  . 

On  February  19.  1963.  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee submitted  a  draft  report  to  the  Dc- 
partnaent  of  State  and  .  .  Otepka  . 
discovered  that  recommendations  in  the 
draft  report  coincided  with  the  position 
taken  by  Boudin  in  his  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  ,  ,  otepK  i  i.sr-'-vtd  fun'.  ■.- 
that  In  general  the  draft  report  recom- 
mended a  reversfon  to  the  program  and  pro- 
cedures .idvocaied  and  administered  by  Alger 
Hiss  for  the  screening  of  American  pers<:)iinel 
in  the  United  Nations  In  this  connect. on 
Otepka  recalled  thiit  In  1946  Hi.ss  had  pre- 
pared a  list  of  200  people  whose  names  were 
submitted  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
UN  ns  possible  appointees  to  UN  jobs  It 
turned  out  that  40  of  these  persons  who  had 
subversive  connections  were  later  dismissed 
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from  the  United  Nations,  and  26  of  the  40 

Invoked  the  plea  of  Incrimination  while  tes- 
t  fylng  before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  ,  ,  . 

"On  or  about  March  13.  1963,  on  orders 
irom  (John  F  »  Reilly.  Otepka's  safe  was  sur- 
reptitiously drilled,  opened,  and  searched.  .  . . 
"Otepka  had  the  Cleveland  and  Janow  flies 
la  his  safe  so  that  he  might  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  their  a-ctivltles,  as  his  duty  required 
him  to  do.  With  respect  to  Cleveland,  he  'was 
Interested  In  soelng  who  he  was  recommend- 
in<T  f  ir  positions  In  the  Dejiartment,"  .  .  . 

"Another  case  Involved  a  prospective  ap- 
pointee to  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  The  ap- 
pointment was  pushed  by  an  assistant  to 
Harlan  Cleveland.  Otepka  Insisted  on  full 
investigation  of  the  individual's  past  activi- 
ties .  .  .  and  In  particular.  Otepka  urged 
a  full  Investigation  of  an  allegation  that  this 
man  was  Involved  In  running  arms  and  am- 
munition through  the  Congo  to  Angola  In 
support  of  rebels  who  were  seeking  to  drive 
the  Portuguese  from  Angola.  Otepka  was 
overruled  and  the  man  was  cleared  and  ap- 
pointed. In  the  third  case,  although  the  ai>- 
plicant  was  unsuitable,  Traband  argued  that 
Otepka  "should  yield  to  reality  because  the 
applicant  had  strong  political  backing."  that 
it  was  Otepka's  'duty  to  accommodate  the 
top."  .  .  . 

"'The  cases  that  have  been  described  es- 
tablish a  pattern  of  deliberate  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Otepka's  superiors  to  disregard 
or  violate  the  security  regulations  and  sound 
and  proper  security  practices.  The  evidence 
demonstrates  that  Otepka  resolutely  and  con- 
sistently opposed  these  attempts  and  that 
his  opposition  earned  him  the  animosity 
of  his  superiors  ...  It  is  plain  that  Otepka 
was  an  imp>edlment  to  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  Uie  security  system  and  who  were  de- 
termined to  disregard  or  circumvent  the  se- 
curity regulations.  In  furtherance  of  this  pur- 
pose they  resolved  to  purge  Otepka  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  They  finally  resorted  to  the 
tactics  of  the  secret  police  and  the  device  of 
synthetic  charges." 

Harlan  Cleveland  is  now  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  NATO,  having  assumed  that  position  Sept. 
9.  1965.  And  what  has  been  going  on  in 
NATO?  The  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  March 
23,  1967  slates:  "A  free-spending  Italian  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  spying  for  the  Russians 
yesterday  gave  investigators  names  of  300 
U.S.  and  other  NATO  officers  allegedly  in- 
volved in  the  biggest  Soviet  espionage  net- 
work ever  uncovered  in  the  West,  counter- 
intelligence sources  reported  .  .  .  They  said 
•some  were  identified  as  Americans."  " 


A  PROMISING  REPORT  BY  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  INSURANCE 
PANEL  ON  RIOT-TORN  AREAS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imaJiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Haw^aii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  special  Advisory  Panel 
on  Insurance  in  Riot-Affected  Areas 
has  now  reported  its  recommendations 
to  him.  The  President  has  asked  Secre- 
tary Weaver  and  other  key  officials  of 
his  administration  to  begin  preparing 
legi-slative  proposals  based  on  these 
promising   recommendations. 

I  strongly  commend  the  President  for 
the  actions  he  has  taken  through  this 


Panel  to  protect  business  and  private 
property  in  our  cities. 

As  the  Panel  noted: 

Insurance  Is  a  basic  necessity  for  responsi- 
ble property  o'wners  and  is  vital  to  the  re- 
building of  our  cities.  Insurance  can  pro- 
vide a  po'werful  Incentive  for  homeowners 
and  businessmen  to  rehabilitate  their  own 
property  and,  in  that  way,  improve  their 
community. 

The  truth  of  these  words  is  well  known 
in  scores  of  commimities  where  many 
are  struggling  to  overcome  the  terrible 
hardships  caused  by  last  summer's  de- 
structive riots. 

I  believe  the  Nation's  insurance  com- 
panies will  be  willing  to  cooperate  closely 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in 
providing  new  protection  to  the  residents 
of  our  inner  city  areas. 

I  eagerly  anticipate  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  on  this  urgent  matter. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several 
of  the  Panel's  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation incorporate  features  of  my  own 
bill  on  the  urban  insurance  problem, 
H.R.  14263,  the  Urban  Property  Protec- 
tion, Rehabilitation,  and  Reinsurance 
Act  of  1968. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

the  text  of  the  President's  remarks  on 

the    report    of    the    National    Advisory 

Panel    on    Insurance    in    Riot-Afiected 

Areas  and  a  summary  of  the  report: 

Statement  by  the  President  anl  Summary 

OF  THE  Report  by  the  National  Advisory 

Panel    on    Insurance    in    Riot-Affected 

Area 

The  Presidents  National  Advisory  Panel  on 
Insurance  In  Riot-Affected  Areas  made  pub- 
lic today  its  recommended  program  for  meet- 
ing the  critical  insurance  problems  of  our 
cities. 

Upon  releasing  the  report,  President  John- 
son said: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  Amer- 
icas cities  today  is  to  assure  that  the  property 
of  businessmen  and  homeowners  is  adeqate- 
ly  protected  by  insurance. 

"The  events  of  last  summer  spotlighted 
this  need.  The  rebuilding  of  our  cities  turns 
on  its  being  met. 

"Last  August,  I  appointed  a  Panel,  chaired 
by  Governor  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey, 
to  study  the  problem  and  recommend  ways 
to  answer  it. 

"'The  Panel  has  Just  Bubmitted  a  compre- 
hensive report  which  recommends  the  course 
of  action  it  believes  will  solve  this  problem. 
It  calls  upon  the  property  Insurance  indus- 
try and  state,  local  and  Federal  governments 
to  contribute  to  a  solution. 

"This  Panels  work  shows  once  again  how 
the  public  interest  can  be  served  when  the 
Federal  Government,  business,  and  state  and 
local  officials  come  together  responsibly  to 
meet  the  pressing  problems  of  our  cities. 

"I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  review  the  Panels  re- 
port and,  working  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  prepare  whatever  legislation  is 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  Federal  respon- 
sibilities. 

"The  work  of  tlals  Panel  deserves  the  high- 
est thanks  of  the  nation  ' 

The  Panel  was  established  by  the  President 
on  August  10,  1967.  Its  members  Include 
former  Governor  William  W.  Scranton.  as 
Vice  Chairman;  Frank  L.  Farwell.  President, 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company;  George 
S.  Harris,  President,  Cliicago  Metropolitan 
Mutual  Assurance  Company;  A.  Addison 
Roberts,  President,  Reliance  Instirance  Com- 


pany; Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Frank  M.  Wozencraft  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  Panel's  report  finds  that  many  home- 
owners and  businessmen  In  core  areas  of  our 
nation's  cities  are  unable  to  secure  the  prop- 
erty Insurance  protection  they  need.  Their 
life  savings  are  thereby  exposed  to  loss  from 
fire,  windstorm,  vandalism,  or  civil  disorder. 
Insurance  is  a  basic  necessity  for  respon- 
sible property  owners  and  Is  vital  to  the  re- 
building of  our  cities.  Insurance  cm  provide 
a  powerful  incentive  for  homeowners  nnd 
businessmen  to  rehabilitate  their  own  prop- 
erty and,  in  that  way,  U>  Improve  their  com- 
munity. 

The  report  points  out  the  n.atlonal  scope 
and  critical  nature  of  this  problem.  It  finds 
that  although  the  problem  of  ln.adequate  in- 
surance for  Inner  city  property  has  long  been 
a  corollary  of  urban  blight,  the  civil  dis- 
orders of  the  past  year  have  seriously  ag- 
gravated the  problem. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  Panel  recom- 
mends a  comprehensive  program  of  five  mu- 
tually supporting  actions: 

The  insurance  Industry  should  take  the 
lead  In  adopting  in  every  state  plans  assur- 
ing every  property  owner  fair  access  to 
insurance. 

The  states.  In  cooperation  with  the  insur- 
ance industry,  should  adopt  to  the  extent 
necessary,  pools  or  similar  facilities  to  In- 
sure properties  which  individual  companies 
are  reluctant  to  accept. 

The  federal  government  should  create  a 
National  Insurance  Development  Corpora- 
lion  iNIDCl  to  support  the  etforts  of  the 
insurance  Industry  and  the  states  in  aclaiev- 
Ing  the  important  goal  of  providing  adequate 
Insurance  for  our  cities. 

The  federal  government  should  adopt  tax 
measures  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Insurance  industry  to  Insure  more  urban 
core  properties.  The  benefits  of  the  NIDC 
and  tax  measures  "would  be  available  only 
to  companies  participating  fully  In  plans  and 
IKiols  at  the  local  level. 

.\  series  of  steps  should  be  undertaken  to 
meet  special  problems  of  the  urban  core  In- 
surance market,  including  programs  to  re- 
cruit nnd  train  urban  core  residents  to  be 
Insurance  agents  and  to  fill  personnel  needs 
at  all  levels  of  the  insurance  business. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  VETER- 
ANS  AND   SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
in  the  message  on  veterans  and  service- 
men sent  us  by  President  Johnson,  we 
can  also  hear  the  voice  of  the  people. 

With  their  innate  addiction  to  fairplay 
and  the  long  history  of  the  iionor  and 
respect  they  have  paid  those  who  fipht 
the  Nation's  vars.  tlie  American  public 
will  stand  solidly  behind  this  effort  to 
wipe  out  existing  inequities  in  the  pres- 
ent veterans'  program  and  to  lessen  the 
impediments  in  the  difficult  return  to 
civilian  life. 

Each  of  the  proposals  bears  directly 
upon  problems  that  affect  not  only  serv- 
iceman and  veteran  but  the  intricate 
problems  of  our  economic  life.  Surely  the 
opportunity  for  employment,  the  chance 
to  be  rehabilitated  to  assume  a  produc- 
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Uve  status  in  their  home  Ci'mmuiiitles, 
and  the  protection  of  their  financial 
situation  are  m  no  way  unusual  or  espe- 
cially favored  advantaiifs 

Moreover,  a  la.sting  i::reater  benefit  to 
the  Nation  a*  a  whole  is  proposed  by  the 
creation  af  Veterans  in  E*ublic  Service,  iis 
the  outstanding  attempt  to  end  the  situa- 
tion in  crowded  urban  centers  that  ha-s 
led  to  despair  mist-ry.  and — as  we  know- 
too  well — to  violence 

I  not  only  ur':;e  mv  felliiw  Congress- 
men to  support  this  leuislatlon;  in  all 
honesty  I  cannot  see  that  we  have  the 
choice  to  take  any  other  course. 


NUCLEAR   PROGRAM 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Sjieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentleman 
from  Montana  Mr  Olsen  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  yentlemaji  from 
Hawaii  i 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1967  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion—  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  929 — re- 
questing the  creation  of  a  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Development  to  re- 
view and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  to  the  United  States 

In  this  connection,  the  proposed  duties 
of  the  committee  have  been  outlined  to 
include  the  consideration  and  assessment 
of  First,  the  impact  of  the  subsidized 
atomic  energy  industry  ut>on  CMmpetitive 
industries  not  subsidized,  .second,  tlie 
cost  of  the  nuclear  program  not  only  m 
expended  human  and  material  re.sources 
but  also  in  lost  opportunities  in  non- 
nuclear  fields,  third,  methods  for  effcHr- 
tively  integrating  atomic  energy  into  the 
general  energy  complex  of  the  United 
States  so  that  reasonable  pnonties  may 
t)e  determin.-d:  und  fourth,  the  potential 
impact  of  rapid  atomic  development 
upon  the  iiealth  and  safety  of  the  Amer- 
ican public — including  the  effects  of 
waste,  disposal,  radioactive  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  location  of  plants  in  urban 
areas,  and  possible  losses  caused  by  mal- 
function of  nuclear  plants. 

The    resolution    has   beei^    referred    to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
I  request  my  colleagues  to  urge  that  this 
re.solution    be   brought   before    fhe   .Joini 
Committee  a^^  sDjn  as  ;K>-s;ble 

The  present  and  fxjtential  exix-tLses  for 
nuclear  [Kjwerplant.s  compared  to  con- 
ventional power  facilities- — coal  and 
hydroelectric  plants — must  be  weighed 
and  prudently  studied  The  sooner  this 
proposed  committee  starts  functioning, 
the  sooner  the  solution  and  the  greater 
the  benefits  that  will  accrue  for  the 
entire  Nation 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON  S    CRITICS 
AND   PEACE   IN   Vlf.'TNAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  Mr  Olsen  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rti  ord 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of     the    gentleman    from 
Hawiii'' 

Hiere  was  no  objection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  President 
John.son  has  often  said  that  he  has  more 
volunteer  Secretaries  of  State  and  Secre- 
taries of  Defen.se  than  any  President  in 
our  history 

.^nd  he  is  right 

There  is  alv^ays  room  in  our  society 
for  constructive  criticism  of  Presidents. 
Congressmen,  or  anvone  el.se  in  public 
life 

But  who  can  doubt  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  Lyndon  John.son  has  passed 
tlie  bounds  of  decency  or  of  usef  ulne.ss'' 

And  who  can  doubt  that  others  among 
the  President  s  critics  have  inadvertently 
pro\  ided  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 

Imagine  what  Ho  Chi  Minh  must  think 
when  he  hears  Ainerican  politicians 
pleading  for  an  end  to  the  bombing,  call- 
ing for  negotiations  now  or  demanding 
that  we  bring  the  boys  home. 

If  I  were  Ho  I  would  think  that  the 
United  Spates  was  buckling  seriously  in 
Its  determination  to  see  Vietnam  through 
to  a  peaceful  and  honorable  conclusion 
Under  the  circumstances  Ho  Chi  Minh 
would  do  everthing  po.ssible  to  prolong 
the  war.  thinking  the  Americans  will 
soon  be  begging  for  a  cease-fire 

I  flunk  all  rerpon^ible  and  tairnunded 
Americans  know  that  President  Jolinson 
is  second  to  none  in  wanting  peace  in 
Vietnam 

And.  there  is  no  question  about  the 
administrations  willingness  to  hold 
peace  talks  with  the  Communists 

But  these  talks  must  contain  the  po- 
tential for  being  productive  before  they 
are  held  We  all  remember  Korea,  when 
most  American  casualties  occurred  dur- 
ing an  endless  .series  of  peace  talks. 

And  we  must  insure  that  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  use  this  negotiating  period 
to  take  advantage  of  our  side  militarily. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  when  Hanoi 
sincerely  wants  to  discuss  peace,  the 
United  States  will  be  ready  and  willing. 

Until  then,  the  most  valuable  service 
many  of  the  Presidents  critics  can  pro- 
vide :s  to  keep  quiet.  By  .so  doing,  they 
can  truly  serve  the  cause  they  profess  to 
champion — the  cause  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  Vietnam 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MES.SAGE  ON 
SERVICEMEN    AND   VETERANS 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Resnick!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  iwmt  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKI-:R  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii' 

There  vvas  no  objection. 

Mr  RESNICK  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
American  servicemen  fought  on  the  other 
side  of  tne  world  in  the  battle  for  free- 
dom. Yesterday,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  discussed  with  the  Con- 
gress i!i  Washington  new  programs  to 
extend  benefits  to  our  servicemen  and 
\etirans.  I  believe  these  events  reflect 
our  country  s  strength  and  compassion. 

The  President's  proposals  and  actions 
indicate   his  knowledge   tliat   the   needs 


of  returning  servicemen  and  veterans 
are  many  and  varied  Among  existing 
benefits  are  help  in  securing  an  educa- 
tion, a  home,  a  job,  the  best  of  medical 
care  in  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals, and  concern  for  a  veteran's  widow 
or  orphan  The  new  program  extends 
basic  benefits,  corrects  certain  inade- 
quacies, and  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
the  transition  from  serviceman  to 
civilian 

New  .solutions  are  offered  for  old  prob- 
lems Every  day  we  hear  of  veterans  who 
.simply  are  not  aware  of  the  GI  bill.  Get- 
ting information  to  these  jjeople  is  a  Her- 
culean task,  es[)ecial!y  when  we  consider 
that  over  850.000  ser\ice  i>eople  will  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  this  year.  But  the 
President  has  taken  measures  to  correct 
this  He  has  directed  the  Administrator 
of  'Veterans'  Affairs  to  step  up  three  ex- 
isting VA  prourams  which  bring  infor- 
mation to  GIs  before  discharge  These 
programs  are  conducted  in  Vietnam  be- 
fore the  .soldiers  return  home,  in  our  mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  at  military  separa- 
tion iwints 

To  reach  veterans  once  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  communities,  the  Presi- 
dent has  ordered  one-stop  centers  to  be 
opened  in  10  major  cities  within  the 
coming  month  These  will  be  known  as 
US  Veterans'  assistance  centers  and  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  one  will  be  located 
in  New  York  City  Ten  other  centers 
will  be  opened  as  .soon  as  possible. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  on  behalf  of  our  .sen'icc- 
men  and  veterans  Many  of  his  proposals 
will  require  legislation  and  I  will  be 
proud  to  respond  to  President  Johnson's 
request  for  I  see  iireat  merit  in  his  ideas 
for  facilitating  veterans'  readjustment 
to  civilian  life  It  is  part  of  our  Nation's 
obligation  to  repay  them  for  their  con- 
tributions to  Americas  security. 
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BOB   CONSIDINE    REANALYZES   THE 
TFX 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  Mr  LecgettI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoRn  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  of  'ate  respecting  claimed  de- 
fects m  the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX 
aircraft  Appropriately  Bob  Considinc. 
Ion-;  a  skeptic  of  the  ijrouram.  recently 
u;inalv/ed  TFX.  If  the  Navy  now  ric- 
liimines  that  tluy  want  to  .-crap  what 
the  Air  Force  says  is  the  Nation's  best, 
the  burden  will  be  on  the  Navy  to  (irove 
that  the  best  is  too  ^ood  for  that  branch 
of  .service.  The  Considine  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

New  York.  January  21 — Robert  McNanuira 
once  the  most  conspicuous  man  In  the 
Johnson  cabinet  but  now  less  visible  th.m 
Robert  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  aiici 
t.'rban  Oevelopment,  can  tike  .some  comfor; 
.Is  he  p.icks  and  heads  for  the  bank. 

The  Air  Force  has  learned  to  love  his  TFX 

The  swing-wing  twin-engined  flghter- 
Ixjmber  he  literally  forced  upon  the  Air 
Force    and     Navy     ithe     latter's    misgiving.s 


are  sUll  unresolved  i  will  be  just  beginning  to 
serve  the  country  about  the  time  McNamara 
takes  his  leave 

The  F-lllA,  as  the  Air  Force's  version  of 
the  hotly  controversial  aircraft  Is  named,  has 
been  refined  by  General  Dynamics  and  F*ratt 
&  Whitney  Into  the  most  remarkable  war 
jjlane  I'ver  flown 

Air  Force  combat  veterans  now  being 
checked  out  In  the  F  lUA  at  EgUn  AFB, 
Fla  .  and  Nellls  AFB,  Nev.,  have  forgotten 
their  infatuations  with  all  their  birds  dating 
back  to  the  P-47  and  up  through  the  F-4.  The 
Fill  A  does  everything  better.  Test  pilots  re- 
cently assured  Claude  Wltze.  senior  editor 
of  Air  Force  Space  Space  Digest,  that  the  new 
plane  is  so  good  that  the  weaponry  It  was 
designed  to  carry — bombs,  guns,  rockets, 
etc — must  be  improved  to  bring  them  to  a 
pax  with  their  carrier. 

Tlie  F-lllA's  myriad  'Black  Boxes"  make 
it  such  a  steady  and  unerring  weapons  "plat- 
form" that  It  can  drop  conventional  bombs 
with  twice  the  accuracy  of  any  other  fighter 
iu  the  field— but,  still,  the  bombs  must  be 
improved   to  keep   technological   pace. 

The  big  TF30  engines — two  to  a  plane — 
have  proved  so  reliable  that  the  first  batch 
of  test  planes  were  able  to  fly  nearly  twice 
as  many  hours  per  month  iis  Is  required  ol 
far  less  complex  planes.  The  engines,  a  com- 
bination of  turbofaa  and  afterburner  ar- 
rangement, can  lift  a  loaded  F-lllA  off  the 
strip  In  about  3,500  feet,  thanks  to  the  cap- 
ability of  the  aJrcraft  to  spread  its  wings 
like  a  glider.  The  engines  have  what  amounts 
to  five  different  forward  speeds  so  far  as  the 
fuel-consuming  afterburner  is  concerned, 
thus  giving  the  pilot  who  is  low  on  juice  and 
needs  a  little  extra  kick-in-the-pants  a  se- 
lection of  kicks,  depending  on  the  emergency. 
Saves  fuel,  and  could  save  the  lives  of  pilots 
and  planes,  the  former  worth  angels  and  the 
latter  each  more  costly  than  the  original 
purchase  price  of  Alaska.  With  Its  wings 
folded  back  into  a  dart  configuration,  the 
plane  can  fly  at  about  1,600  m.p.h. 

The  F-lllA  can  approach  an  enemy  posi- 
tion so  low  above  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
be  picked  up  by  radar,  and  so  fast  (super- 
sonic) that  there  will  be  no  audible  hint  of 
its  approach.  Incredibly,  this  can  be  done  in 
pitch  darkness  by  this  plane  whose  concep- 
tion rained  down  bitter  abuse  on  the  neatly- 
parted  head  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara. 
(I  called  it  the  swing- wing  Edsel,  like  a 
boob.)  So  fantastic  are  its  electronic  Instincts 
that  if  the  slightest  thing  went  wrong,  as 
it  raced  at  nearly  treetop  level  at  supersonic 
speed  and  zero-zero  weather,  or  if  any  in- 
visible barrier  lay  just  ahead,  it  would  auto- 
matically climb  to  safety.  It  can  land  safely 
on  less  than  2.000  feet  of  strip  or  other  hard 
surface  without  need  of  popping  out  a  brak- 
ing chute. 

It  is  not  only  better  than  Its  bombs.  It  Is 
smarter  than  its  pilots. 

It  can  take  off  carrying  48  conventional 
bombs  under  its  wing  and  weighing,  with 
everything  considered,  98,000  pounds.  (By 
contrast.  Jimmy  Doolittle's  B-25  twln-en- 
gmed  bombers  that  bombed  Japan  from  the 
deck  of  the  carrier  Hornet  to  help  turn  the 
tide  of  World  War  II,  weighed  30.000  pounds, 
carried  a  crew  of  five  and  a  ton  of  bombs.) 
The  F-lUA  could  easily  carry  the  nuclear 
equivalent  of  several  million  tons  of  bombs. 
Thus  has  the  state  of  the  art  improved,  or 
gone  berserk,  depending  on  your  point  of 
view. 

An  F-lllA  is  refuelable  in  the  air,  of 
course.  But  by  spreading  out  its  wings  it 
can  decelerate  to  the  point  where  it  can 
milk  a  lumbering  KC-97,  the  oldest  and 
slowest  tanker  In  the  inventory.  But  Its 
range  without  refueling  is  something  un- 
heard-of in  fighter-bomber  history.  One  of 
them  flew  from  the  U.S.  to  Paris  nonstop  in 
a  few  hours  and  had  two  and  a  half  hours' 
fuel  left  when  It  landed.  The  Strategic  Air 
Force's  proposed  version  of  the  hen-pecked 
TFX  will  fly  5.000  miles  nonstop,  and  carry 


more  destructive  force  than  all  the  lx)mbs 
dropj)ed  by  all  the  adversaries  In  World 
War  XI. 

Sorry  about  that  "swIng-wlng  Edsel,"  Mac. 

And  happy  World  Bank. 


INVESTIGATION   OF   CRIME 
SYNDICATES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  1049,  a  res- 
olution directing  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  approach  taken  by  Congress 
toward  organized  crime  in  the  past  is 
too  narrow.  I  have  arrived  at  this  result 
after  reading  many  recent  magazine  ar- 
ticles, following  the  Marcus  case  in  New 
York  City,  and  looking  over  the  Task 
Force  Report  on  Organized  Crime  pre- 
pared by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice. 

The  task  force  report  states  that  one 
of  the  greatest  frustrations  in  dealing 
with  organized  crime  is  the  fact  that  in 
itself  it  is  not  against  the  law.  What  I 
feel  is  needed  is  a  detailed  and  thorough 
investigation  by  Members  of  Congress 
into  the  formal  and  informal  structures 
used  by  illicit  business  or  criminal  syn- 
dicates. Such  a  study  is  very  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  differentiation  be- 
tween an  individual  participant  in  a 
criminal  act  and  the  operation  of  a  syn- 
dicate or  group  of  men  \^-hose  business 
it  is  to  deal  in  crime  as  a  collective 
enterprise. 

It  is  no  longer  shocking  to  relate  that 
organized  crime  has  penetrated  legiti- 
mate business  and  even  government.  The 
question  is  not  unique,  it  only  serves  to 
remind  us  that  the  once  rough,  hard- 
bitten men  who  toyed  with  human  lives 
have  now  put  on  button-down  shirts  and 
wear  conservatively  styled  suits.  The 
organization  is  composed  of  an  en- 
trenched and  arrogant  criminal  elite. 
Around  New  York  City  alone  the  num- 
ber of  men  allegedly  operating  is  esti- 
mated at  5,000. 

I  submit  that  our  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime  to  date  has  been  sporadic 
and  w-eak.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Justice  Department  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  not  doing  all  that 
they  can  with  the  laws  Congress  has 
given  them.  But,  it  is  a  real  commentary 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  legislation 
when  most  citizens  know  that  tax  eva- 
sion is  the  normal  but  inadequate  way 
of  indicting  a  member  of  the  syndicate. 
In  my  resolution,  I  have  included  nine 
specific  areas  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  should  investigate: 

Pirct,  the  use  by  criminal  organizations 
and  syndicates  of  interstate  commerce  in 
the  commission  of  acts  which  are  in  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  or  State  criminal  laws; 

Second,  the  activities  such  as  gam- 
bling,   extortion,    blackmail,    narcotics. 


prostitution,  or  labor  racketeering,  to  the 
extent  they  are  controlled  by  criminal 
organizations  and  syndicates,  or  parts 
thereof ; 

Third,  the  receipt  and  sources  of  in- 
come by  such  criminal  organizations  and 
syndicates  in  the  form  of  dues,  as.sess- 
ments,  loans,  extortions,  or  otherwise; 

Fourth,  the  assistance  in  the  form  of 
gifts,  bail  bonds,  or  monetary  remunera- 
tion provided  to  members  of  such  crim- 
inal organizations  and  syndicates,  or  to 
aides  or  employees  thereof; 

Fifth,  the  recruitment  by  such  crim- 
inal organizations  or  .syndicates  of  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  promoting  or  en- 
gaging in  activities  such  as  gambling, 
extortion,  traffic  in  narcotics,  labor  rack- 
tteering,  and  commercial  crimes  in  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  or  State  criminal  laws; 

Sixth,  the  use  of  corporate  devices  or 
other  legal  means  to  further  the  illicit 
and  criminal  purposes  of  such  criminal 
organizations  or  syndicates; 

Seventh,  the  penetration  and  acquisi- 
tion of  legitimate  businesses  by  criminal 
organizations  and  syndicates; 

Eighth,  the  channels  and  methods  em- 
ployed by  criminal  organizations  and 
syndicates  of  drawing  income  from  ac- 
tivities listed  in  paragraphs  second  and 
fifth,  as  well  as  from  legitimate  business, 
in  order  that  such  income  not  be  re- 
ported as  income  for  tax  purposes,  and  in 
order  to  sequester  it  in  other  countries; 
and 

Ninth,  the  structuring  of  criminal  or- 
ganizations and  syndicates  as  well  as 
their  interrelations  with  one  another  and 
with  legitimate  business. 

I  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
study  of  the  structuring  of  criminal 
organizations — paragraph  9 — and  the 
use  of  organized  crime  of  corporate  de- 
vices or  other  legal  means — paragraph  6. 
Congress  can  only  legislate  effectively  to 
put  the  organization  out  of  operation 
through  better  laws  after  it  assumes  the 
difficult  task  of  understanding  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  law-enforcement  agencies  are 
more  concerned  with  the  incarceration 
of  individuals  and  collect  their  evidence 
toward  that  end.  They  are  most  inter- 
ested in  imprisoning  criminals  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  a  syndicate 
or  organization.  This  is  their  responsi- 
bility. 

Congress  must  hotter  inform  itself  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem  of  organized 
crime.  I  believe  that  my  resolution  could 
be  the  beginning  of  this  process.  As  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Cressey  concluded  in  the  Task 
Force  Report  on  Organized  Crime — 

The  American  confederation  of  criminals 
Will  not  be  controlled  until  it  is  understood, 
and  it  will  not  be  understood  until  its  divi- 
sion of  labor  has  been  specified  m  detail  so 
that  it  can  be  attacked  as  an  organization. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  recognize 
in  regard  to  crime.  I  refer  to  the  ris- 
ing demand  for  control  of  crime  in  the 
streets.  This  goes  not  only  to  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  violent  crimes,  but 
also  to  the  civil  disturbances  in  our  cities. 

The  same  justice  that  we  mete  out  to 
individuals  and  to  civil  rioters  must  be 
employed  against  the  even  more  powerful 
and  better  organized  crime  syndicates. 
These  are  cancers  in  the  truest  sense  that 
support  and  extend  the  prevalence  of  all 
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other  crimes  lliey  must  be  torn  out,  root 

ii\d  branch 


AIR   SAt'ET^' 


Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  i\\e  gentleman 
from  Texas  .Mr  Gonzalez  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  iX):nt  m  the  Record 
aiid  mclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  tientlemaii  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  G0NZALF:Z  Mr  Spf-akor.  I  wL^h 
to  commend  to  ilie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  comprehensive  and  well-bal- 
anced article  on  the  rule  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Admuu^tiation  in  air  safety, 
entitled  PInviable  Record  or  National 
Disgrace''"  It  was  written  by  Bill  Gale, 
who  has  a  uttal  uf  6  years  experience  as 
an  air  trafflc  controller  It  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  ma^ja/me  of  the  Providence 
Journal  on  November  26.   iy67. 

Mv  dMttni?s  with  the  FAA  in  the  past 
have  lead  to  a  deep  concern  over  air 
.-.afety  I  am  fearful  that  the  close-eyed 
altitude  toward  midair  noar-coUisions 
fostered  by  FAA  will,  soon  or  late,  be 
proven  to  be  buieaucratic  self-com- 
placency by  a  series  of  air  tragedies. 
Therefore.  I  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  supplemental  article  in  the  Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal  entitled  Many 
Midair    Incidents'  Go  Unieported." 

The  articles  follow 

In  a  'VeAB  JJ6  .\lRUINf    PAltAENCCaa  DSAD 

Enviable  Rrcoru)  o«  X»iu>nai  Disgrace'? 

iBy  BUI  Odlei 
A   gate   Hi   Wastuni!lon'«   N.tllonal   Airport 
greets  you  wi'.li  a  sign  Uie  MM  .if  a  tllaner 
tiible  itiowjng  a  cuutrol   twWor  staffed   wi«ti 
bujy  n\en 

lustrumen.  .-ghii  :xre  be.icons  of  bright- 
ness 111  the  iTtiwdecl.  d.irltened  tower  The 
men  hold  t'.elr  iiiiTrophnnes  fi  .ised  TVic 
sun  has  set  and  twilight  Is  in  command 
Seen  through  the  windows,  n  blue  trd  while 
]e'.  iioveris  r. er  'lie  runway  searching  for 
the  earth,  its  ira.ls  of  condensation  leaving 
pencU-Lhin  chalk  m<irlui  on   the  pastel   sky 

The    legend    it    the    top     .:    a    poster    ^.l>s 
"Safety  m  the  air  is  the  primary  mission  of 
the   Pederi!    Aviation    Administration   ' 

Those  words  .ire  .it  the  '-rux  if  a  debate 
now  bolUng  around  the  FAA  There  is  some 
question  m  these  d  ivs  -f  terrifying  rur 
crashes  whether  the  PAA  1»  providing  the 
.ur  traveler  with  .\  5i  fflcienily  safe  air  tr.»fnc 
control  =>stem. 

The  controvcr«y  h*»  only  general  interest 
for  many,  but  what  It  bolls  down  to  is  that 
those  A  us  who  are  p.iasengers  may  not  be 
getting  X.S  much  I'ety  .>s  -ve  should  from 
the  nation's  air  trafHc  <"ontrol  system 

The  detr.cTors  of  the  FAA  ->»y  we  deflnltely 
are  not  The.r  crltlc'.>nis  range  from  .in  ac- 
cusation that  the  United  States'  air  trafBc 
r  iiitrol  sv  tern  runs  m  pure  '.uclt  '  md  that 
"a  [xilnt  of  nubile  peril"  has  :T*en  reached, 
to  niildei  declarations  thjt  the  FAA  ha»  not 
kept  up  with  America's  rapidly  advancing 
av!.iti:)n  world 

A  Trans  World  Alrline>  pll)t»V  A  Lowell. 
:n  hi«  bi»li  Airline  Sa'i-fi/  i«  a  Mufx.  advo- 
cate that  'he  PAA'-.  function  be  ^Iven  over 
to  private  .nduitry 

The  PAA  oi  course,  deiends  its  record  It 
proudly  points  to  me  ini-iU  number  or  mid- 
air coUUions  'jf  jircrafl  ujuler  .j  control 
and  sayi  the  i)otem  works  fine. 

But  the  agencv'.s  ..ritl-i  .ue  m  lUj  ..nd  the 
number  Is  growing    They  range  from  a  gov- 


ernment   employes'    union    to    members    of 
Congress 

Basically  their  contentions  Lalu  three  In- 
lercotinected  themes 

1  The  FAA  hns  not  kept  pace  with  the 
crow'h  of  the  .ivlatlmn  Industry  and  has 
her  .me    an      ver-controlled     bureaucracy,    a 

m.mikrement  monfitrL«lty"  m   the  w'>rds  of 
one  critic. 

2  The  agency  In  the  'eoe  has  become  tiw 
concerned  with  cost  versus  beiieflt  ratios 
without  a  concumltant  concern  for  air  .s.ileiy 

3  The  F.AA  has  .illowed  the  air  traffic 
ontrol  system  to  become  undermanned,  un- 
derequipped  nnd  undermaliiwtned  It  h.-vs  al- 
lowed ■•'•ontroUer  expertise"  to  make  up 
deficiencies. 

VW  adores  .--eem  to  show  that  the  agency 
i.-i  l:>ehind  the  aviatloji  industry  In  1960  there 
were  5.446  control  tower  operators:  in  1967 
the.-e  ire  6  331 — an  Increase  of  16  per  t^eut 
Alrcr.ift  handled  by  lowers  since  1960  has 
Inrrerised  12  per  cent 

Air  traffic  control  centers,  which  control 
enroute  ftleht*  h  id  7  2?t»  controllers  In  1960: 
they  now  have  6  884  a  dwretise  of  four  i)er 
cent  Since  1960  traffic  handled  by  centers  In. 
irea-icd  49  ijorcent. 

The  PAA  claims  it  Ls  unable  to  say  how 
many  new  controllers  it  has  hired  since  1960 
To  P.nd  out  would  require  disking  each  air 
trafBc  contnjl  facility  Ticn^s  the  nation  how 
minv  new  men  they  h:»d  received  an  aRenoy 
sp.jkesman  maintained 

However.  Clifford  V  Burt  >n.  now  Executive 
Director  of  the  Air  TrafBc  Control  Associa- 
tion :ind  f'irmerly  an  FAA  controller  and 
executive  for  20  yeaj-s.  i.ays  the  agency  has 
created  fewer  than  700  new  controller  jxisl- 
tlons  since  1960.  taut  during  the  same  period 
has  opened  94  new  nir  truffle  control  facilities 
Mr  Burton,  former  deputy  director  of  air 
traffic  service  for  the  FAA.  says  that  the 
agency  h.vs  .ilways  underestunated  air  traffic 
increase  and  then,  naturally  enough,  under- 
estimated the  number  ol  men  and  volume  uf 
equipment  needed  to  meet  the  Increiase. 

Other  critics  point  to  the  FAA's  original 
request  f->r  682  new  c^^.ntroller  positions  In 
iiscal  year  1968  as  evidence  th.it  the  ngency 
u  woeiully  behind 

Further  evidence  which  j;eem  to  support 
the  contention  is  that  the  agency  got  ■>.  7- 
m:;il  in-do'.lar  .iddition  to  its  bud+;et  request 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  money  wUl  be  used 
•■specifically."  offlcials  say,  to  hire  about  120 
mare  controllers  than  the  original  682  for  ii 
totil  of  over  800 

Another  ex-FAA  official.  Prank  McDermott. 
wii<i  was  a  controller  and  supervisor  for  eight 
years,  feels  that  the  FAA  has  become  top- 
lieavy  with  management  It's  u  Ml.  unwieldy 
bureaucratic  agency  that  detracts  Iroin  the 
orljimal  purpose  of  the  FAA,"  he  says. 

Mr  McDermott  5ays  that  the  agency  has 
created  '.'0  nddltional  field  offices  flatted  with 
unneeded  personnel.  Many  controllers,  rather 
than  being  interested  in  their  original  Job., 
are  now  .uming  for  mahogany  row."- the 
9  to  5  UesK  Jobs  In  the  agency  s  regional  and 
area  oilicos  he  says. 

As  evidence  that  ihc  ..gency  has  not  kept 
p.ce,  Mr  McDermott  polnt-s  out  that  one 
comparatively  Inexpensive  advance  would  be 
to  huild  5hort.  light  ruuwavs  near  the  bigger 
runways  at  major  lirids  Thl.s  w<nild  separate 
light,  civilian  iilrcrutt  from  the  jetliners  It 
has  been  done  .it  Kennedy  Airport,  but  at 
few  other  llelds. 

Auother  critic  ij«  Repreoenl.tive  Henry  C 
Gouj..i\Kt..  a  Texas  Democrat  who  puts  part  rij 
the  blame  on  the  Unlte<i  States  Congress. 

The  FAA  :3  a  ruiiii»4y  agency"  which  was 
created  "r  rather  gerry-built"  out  of  an  air 
tr.iitic  control  crisis  In  1958.  Mr  Gonzalez 
says.  He  adds  that  Congress  hH>.  Utile  control 
over  the  agency  Coiigressmen  feel  they  have 
no  experluse  in  air  Iraflic  control  so  they  muil 
grant  the  FAA's  budget  and  leave  the  agency 
alone.  Mr  Ooiij-alcz  says 

Congressman  Gonzalez,  who  is  a  longtime 


air  safety  critic  (he  was  once  hung  In  effigy 
in  Seattle  for  criticizing  aircriift  mode  by  the 
Bijelng  Corpofation )  says  the  FAA  must  sim- 
ply admll  U.S  mistakes  and  gel  going,  .md 
that  Congress  must  gain  a  "more  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  air  traffic  control   " 

■  The  FA.A  w.is  set  up  In  a  crisis  situation." 
Congressman  Gonzalez  says,  and  adds  that  It 
Is  accountable  to  no  one  but  iu>elf  Those 
two  situations  at  any  lime  will  bring  trouble. 
he  says. 

What  will  It  take  before  something  is 
done— Air  Force  One  (the  President's  .ilr- 
plane)    to  hit   a  small  craff^  "  he  asks. 

The  agency's  reply  to  such  criticism  is  tliat 
11  has  not  lagged  behind  the  aviation  indus- 
try. It  points  proudly  to  what  it  feels  Is  an 
enviable  safety  record:  officials  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  only  two  nild.iir  collision.'; 
between  airliners  have  taken  i^.tce  since  1960, 
In  1965.  the  last  ye:»r  figures  are  available, 
more  than  92  million  pa.'^seneers  flew  almost 
72  billion  miles  with  Just  226  deaths — a  rate 
of  31  per  10  hlUUm  passenger  miles.  TTjis  Is 
an  undupllcated  record  of  air  .safety,  of- 
hclals  say. 

The  agency  admits  that  the  current  level 
of  traffic  is  "somewhat"  higher  than  the 
planners  expected  But  it  says  that  the  air 
traffic  control  system  is  flexible  enough  to 
handle  It. 

"We're  Just  using  up  a  little  of  our  buf- 
fer" says  Charles  W  Carmody.  chief  of  the 
FAA's   program   management   st;i(T. 

FAA  rifflclals  say  their  request  Tor  more 
'hivn  800  ir-w  po.'^itlon.';  ni  fi.c;l  1968  merely 
shows  that  they  are  looking  ahead  They 
[lomt  r.ut  that  although  controllers  In  en- 
route  centers  are  down  slightly  since  1960, 
there  are  now  fewer  such  centers.  FAA  of- 
ficials also  paid  out  that  they  are  working 
on  an  automatic  air  traffic  control  system, 
hopefully  ready  by   1977 

When  a.sked  If  the  FAA  was  behind  the 
aviation  industry.  Mr.  Carmody.  who  has 
been  :i  controller  since  1937.  said.  "There 
are  occasions  when  we  are  accused  of  being 
too  aggressive  You've  got  to  balance  this 
s'rrt  of  thing"  He  added  that,  "developing 
an  air  traffic  control  system  has  got  to  be 
an  orderly  process   " 

The  second  criticism,  that  the  FAA  places 
too  much  emphasis  on  cost  versus  benefit 
ratios,  Is  the  hardest  to  pin  down  Critics 
say  the  ngency  has  gone  too  far — the  agency 
says  It  is  Just  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

The  basis  of  the  critics'  complaint  is  that 
if  a  particular  safety  device  or  controller  po- 
sition does  not  return  a  certain  benefit  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  time,  it  is  elimi- 
nated without  enough  thought  given  'J 
those  few  periods  when  the  device  or  the 
controller  may  be  \itally  needed  for  air 
safety. 

"Where  safety  is  concerned  you  just  need 
some  fat."  as  one  of  them  put  It. 

Mr  Burton  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  As- 
siDClatlon  says  thai  In  the  early  I960's  he 
watched  with  dismav  from  inside  the  FAA 
as  the  cost-benefit  boys  "  were  broucht  in 
and  'the  operations  people  .tqueezed  out." 
One  example  of  a  collision  of  belief  In  this 
area  is  over  the  implementation  of  a  dual 
radar  system  in  air  traffic  control  centers. 
The  N.i".i>  i::l  A«'i><-lat  ion  "t  Ctovernnient 
Fmployes  (NAGE»  which  claims  to  repre- 
sent more  than  8,000  controllers  i  this  figure 
is  hotly  disputed,  more  like  1  000  some  peo- 
ple .=iayi  says  that  a  dual  r.idar  system  is 
needed  now!  It  could  provide  Instantaneous 
changeover  to  a  second  system  if  the  pri- 
mary radar    failed 

Stanlev  Lyman,  -.i  N.AGE  vice  president  and 
a  controller  in  the  Boston  center  for  14  years. 
SHVS  that  a  controller  may  have  10  aircraft, 
all  separated  from  each  other  with  the  use  of 
radar.  "If  that  antenna  goes  out,  you've  got 
chaos."  Mr    l.yman  says 

The  controller  must  then  try  to  establish 
separaUon     according     to     non-radar     ru^es 
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which  require  that  aircraft  be  much  further 
apart  because  they  are  not  being  "eyeballed" 
— watched  on  radar.  The  changeover  Is 
"nothing  but  luck."  Mr.  Lyman  says. 

Many  radar  failures  happen  In  the  receiver 
that  the  controller  Is  using.  Currently  It  Is  a 
matter  of  pulling  out  the  failed  radar  re- 
ceiver and  plugging  In  a  new  one. 

It  is  OS  if  you  had  two  T'V  sets  at  home. 
When  one  failed  in  the  middle  of  "a  ball  game 
you'd  go  and  get  the  second.  But  while  you 
are  getting  the  other,  plugging  It  In,  and 
warming  It  up,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be 
disappointed  by  missing  the  big  play.  For 
an  air  traffic  controller  to  miss  the  big  play 
while  he  waits  for  his  new  set  can  be  dis- 
.astrous,  not  disappointing.  There  is  no  In- 
.stant  replay  in  air  traffic  control. 

Mr.  Lyman  also  claimed  that  a  reduced 
maintenance  program  does  not  give  FAA 
radar  and  radio  systems  the  check-ups  they 
must  have  to  keep  them  reliable. 

But  the  FAA  says  that  to  put  in  two  com- 
plete radar  systems  at  each  facility  would 
simply  be  too  expensive.  "Our  costs  would 
start  at  about  98  million  dollars  and  go  up 
from  there."  program  management  chief 
Carmody  said.  "There's  Just  so  much  money 
available." 

He  points  out  that  many  radar  scopes  have 
overlapping  coverage  wherein  a  second  scope 
covers  much  of  the  area  of  another.  By 
switching  over  to  the  second  scope,  the  con- 
troller may  be  able  to  continue  the  radar 
separation  of  many  of  his  aircraft,  he  says. 

The  FAA  admits  It  has  reduced  its  preven- 
tive maintenance  program  over  the  last  eight 
years,  but  says  It  has  held  the  same  level  of 
safety  because  of  better  equipment. 

Maintenance  is  now  based  on  a  piece  of 
equipment's  "failure-rate."  If  the  equipment 
rarely  fails.  It  gets  fewer  check-ups. 

There  may  have  been  some  elimination  of 
preventive  maintenance,  but  reliability  has 
remained  as  high  or  has  grown,  Mr.  Car- 
mody says. 

The  FAA  is  proud  of  its  cost  versus  benefits 
program.  Its  officials  point  out  that  the  In- 
dividual controller  now  does  less  work  per 
aircraft  handled.  They  say  that  Just  such 
practices  as  combining  centers  ( therefore 
presumably  needing  fewer  controllers)  brings 
better  control,  cheaper. 

FAA  officials  are  proud  that  in  the  last 
three  fiscal  years  they  have  returned  a  part 
of  their  budget  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  They 
saved  57  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
they  say  with  pride. 

The  critics  say  that  in  doing  this  they  may 
have  thrown  out  the  baby  with  th?  bath- 
water. Air  traffic  control  may  be  less  ex- 
pensive,   but   it's   less   safe    too. 

Intertwined  with  the  cost-versus-beneflt 
arguments  are  the  charges  that  the  FAA's 
control  facilities  are  undermanned,  under- 
equipped,  and  undermaintained.  NAGE  says 
FAA  centers  are  staffed  at  between  70  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  complement  needed  for 
periods  of  peak  traffic.  This  is  entirely  in- 
adequate, the  union  says. 

"Do  you  want  to  gamble  that  20  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  time?  "  s:iys  NAGE  'Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyman.  "I  sure  don't.  "  he  adds. 

These  charges  focus  on  the  absence  of  a 
second  radar  controller  at  many  positions. 
I  his  man  coordinates  with  other  ground 
f.icilltles,  in  addition  to  monitoring  aircraft. 
When  he  is  not  there  in  busy  periods,  the 
jinmary  controller,  who  must  control  aircraft 
and  coordinate  with  other  ground  stations. 
Is  swamped  to  the  point  of  danger,  NAGE 
says. 

\lT.  Burton  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  As- 
sociation agrees  the  FAA  has  "squeezed  the 
controller  dry." 

He  does  not  t>elleve  that  stafiSng  Is  as  low 
as  70  or  80  per  cent,  but  1  e  does  feel  it  Is  be- 
low the  minimum  needed  for  peak  traffic 
periods  during  bad  weather. 

The  controllers'  position  can  be  compared 


to  the  position  of  firemen:  They  may  play 
dominoes  all  month,  but  on  the  31st  day — 
when  the  bell  rings  and  the  smoke  rises— 
they  are  Indispensable. 

The  problem  of  staffing  Is  difficult.  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  controllers  to  spend  seg- 
ments of  their  working  period  chatting, 
with  few  duties  to  perform.  It  Is  also  not  too 
unusual  to  find  them  going  well  past  meal- 
time without  a  break  because  the  weather 
is  bad.  the  traffic  heavy  and  replacements 
unavailable. 

One  critic  says  that  the  FAA's  reply  to 
charges  of  controller  shortages  is.  in  effect, 
"Take  it  easy,  fellas,  we  haven't  killed  any- 
body yet." 

An  active  controller  from  the  Boston 
center  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  says  that  controllers  are 
'unable  to  do  the  Job  the  way  it  should 
be  done." 

"People  get  tired,  people  get  fatigued,"  he 
says.  Many  other  controllers  feel  the  way 
he  does,  this  young  man  says. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  equipment  short- 
ages centers  on  the  lack  of  radar.  Many  of 
the  critics  say  that  the  FAA  has  not  devel- 
oped the  new  radars  needed  to  handle  pres- 
ent traffic,  much  less  the  "jumbo  Jets"  and 
supersonic  aircraft  of  the  near  future. 

Presently,  when  a  controller  looks  ut  his 
radar,  he  cannot  tell  the  aircraft's  altitude- 
only  Its  location  and  direction  of  flight.  For 
altitude  information  he  must  depend  on 
pilots'  reports  and  by  glancing  at  paper  strips 
near  his  scope  with  Information  about  flights 
under  his  Jurisdiction. 

There  Is  a  system  being  developed  by  the 
PAA  called  alpha-numerics  which  emblazons 
an  aircraft's  altitude  on  the  scope  next  to 
the  target.  The  indication  changes  auto- 
matically as  the  plane  changes  altitude. 

Some  critics  say  that  alpha-numerics  is 
too  little  and  definitely  too  late.  The  system 
worits  well  when  there  are  only  a  few  air- 
craft on  the  scope.  But  when  traffic  is  heavy 
the  many  targets  and  their  accompanying 
altitude  indicators  clutter  the  scope  and 
make  it  unusable,  they  say. 

The  anonymous  controller  in  the  Boston 
center,  when  asked  If  alpha-numerics  is 
needed,  replied,  "Of  course  we  need  it — now." 

NAGE,  the  most  militant  of  the  agency's 
critics,  points  out  that  in  May  the  FAA  made 
a  number  of  changes  that  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  union  earlier  in  the  year,  in- 
cluding overtime  pay  for  extra  work  and 
fewer  administrative  duties  for  the  con- 
troller. The  new  regulations  call  for  a  system 
to  "match  people  to  traffic."  and  state  that 
schedules  "shall  not  be  artlflclally  adjusted  to 
reduce  cost.  ..." 

NAGE  has  even  called  for  the  resignation 
of  the  FAA's  top  administrators. 

The  PAA  denies  the  changes  made  in  May 
were  in  response  to  NAGE  charges.  They  had 
been  in  the  works  for  some  time,  the  FAA 
says. 

Officials  also  deny  staffing  nt  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  peak  needs.  The  agency  staffs  at  90 
per  cent  and  supervisors  are  allowed  to  hold 
controllers  on  overtime  or  even  lo  bring  in 
men  from  home  if  the  traffic  situalion  war- 
rants it,  they  say. 

To  staff  at  100  per  cent  would  be  entirely 
too  wasteful,  the  FAA  says. 

The  FAA  says  that  it  Is  convinced  thai  a 
radar  handoff  man — the  second  controller — 
Ls  not  always  necessary.  But  officials  admit 
that  occasionally  they  are  caught  short. 

"No  doubt  there  are  cases  when  two  con- 
trollers are  not  on  duty  and  they  should  be,  ' 
Mr.  Carmody  says.  "Our  problem  is  to  keep 
this  at  a  minimum." 

Agency  officials  contend  that  the  present 
PAA  radar  system  (in  which  all  aircraft,  at 
least  or  major  routes,  under  the  agency's 
control  are  continuously  radar  monitored) 
is  easily  capable  of  handling  present  traffic. 

They  say  alpha-numerics,  rather  than  be- 
ing an  example  of  the  agency's  tardiness,  ac- 


tually shows  that  It  is  looking  to  the  future 
needs  of   the   air  traffic   control  system. 

The  charges  laid  against  the  agency  are 
obviously  serious  and  they  reflect  complex 
and   quite   technical   problems. 

Undoubtedly,  they  are  to  some  extent  true. 
The  prime  difficulty  lies  in  assessing  the  de- 
gree of  truth  and,  as  in  any  other  intertwined 
and  complex  problem,  there  are  no  black  and 
white  answers. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  neither  ex- 
treme is  true.  The  American  passenger  fly- 
ing public  Is  not  in  great  danger  as  it  boards 
an  airliner.  A  "point  of  public  peril"  has  not 
been  reached 

But.  conversely,  all  is  not  well.  a,s  the  FAA 
officially  claims,  with  America's  air  traffic 
control  system  The  morale  of  many  control- 
lers is  low.  Their  equipment,  particularly  at 
terminal  areas  around  airports,  could  be  Im- 
proved. They  could  use  better  radar,  better 
radios,  and  at  peak  traffic  periods,  more  men. 

The  FAA  Is  not  making  a  product  for  which 
a  strict  cost  versus  benefits  scale  can  be  used 
It  is  purveying  safety,  and  cost-cutting  for  a 
better  productivity  ratio  Is  not  the  best  way 
to  Insure  safety.  Some  fat  is  needed. 

It  seems  clear  (although  it  cannot  be  pin- 
pointed exactly)  that  the  FAA  has  lagged 
behind  America's  tremendous  aviation 
growth.  To  be  behind  and  fighting  to  catch 
up  is  one  thing;  lo  be  behind  and  to  feel 
everything  is  Just  fine,  is  another. 

Perhaps  the  FAA's  call  for  more  than  800 
new  controllers  is  indicative  of  the  former 
position  Hopefully,  that  is  true.  If  it  is  not, 
it  is  time  for  a  hard  look  at  the  service  re- 
sponsible for  safely  in  the  skies. 

Many    Midair    "Incidents"    Go    Unhepohted 

Probably  the  most  feared  term  lu  tlie  air 
traffic  controller's  lexicon  is  "mid-air  col- 
lision." 

Last  year  there  were  25  "mid-airs."  Esti- 
mates of  near  misses  vary  widely,  but  the 
FAA  says  more  than  500  a  year  are  reported. 

As  far  ixs  air  traffic  control  is  concerned, 
there  are  three  categories  of  rrUd-air  col- 
lisions. First  are  those  in  which  both  air- 
craft are  under  FAA  control:  second  are  ones 
where  both  aircraft  are  flying  visually  with- 
out radar;  and  third  are  those  where  one 
aircraft  is  under  FAA  control  and  the  other 
is  not.  or  where  an  aircraft  does  not  follow 
FAA  liisirucllons. 

In  categories  one  and  two  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  where  responsibility  lies.  The  FAA  is 
respOBBible  for  a  collision  where  both  air- 
cr^lf^'Bit  under  their  control.  If  the  pilots 
kflying  visually,  it  is  up  lo  them  not  to 
hit  aach  other. 

Bi^  in  the  third  area  the  issue  becomes 
clouc 

Of  the  25  mid-airs  last  year,  the  FAA 
maintains  It  is  unable  lo  tell  in  how  many 
of  them  both  aircraft  were  under  the  agency's 
control.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  numerous  records,  including  tape 
recordings  oi  any  aircraft  flying  under  FA.A 
jurisdiction. 

It  seems  safe  lo  say,  however,  that  most 
mid-air  collisions  happ>en  where  both  air- 
craft were  flying  without  FAA  control.  Since 
1960  Just  two  airliners  have  collided  in  mid- 
air. 

The  agency  points  out  in  this  regard  liiat 
it  is  responsible  only  for  keeping  apart  in- 
strument flight  rule  iIFR)  aircraft — those 
under  its  control,  such  us  airliners.  There  is 
no  responsibility  to  planes  flying  under  visual 
flight  rules  I'VFR) — those  who  liave  no  ref- 
erence to  the  FAA. 

The  agency,  however,  acknowledges  at  least 
a  moral  responsibility  in  this  gray  area  be- 
cause its  rules  call  for  a  radar  controller  to 
warn  an  IFR  aircraft  when  it  is  being  ap- 
proached by  an  unknown  plane,  presumably 
a  VFR. 

Controllers  routinely  make  the  warnings. 
They  do  not  shirk  responsibility  in  this  area. 
But.    the   fact   remains   that   when   an    air- 
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craft  flytn«  VFR  on  lu  own  hlU  an  IPR 
under  PAA  jurtadlcilon.  ths  airency  »  .ontrol 
rw»pon»Jblllly  1«  only   t-i   the   IPR  aircraft 

Two  caaea  hlt[hllnh'  the  oloudlnese  in  cate- 
gory thre* 

In  1980  a  Jet  and  a  propeller  plane  ctJlUd*"! 
over  Brtx>klyn  and  134  persona  died  TTie  Jet 
had  been  c!eare<^  to  .i  radio  fix  over  Pre«ton. 
New  Jersev  with  PAA  orders  to  tly  a  rec- 
t.mijiiUr  h^'lftltiic  pii'ttTFi  mere 

The  PAA  held  Itself  not  responsible  be- 
<-aii*e  the  pilot  had  iint  followed  orders  and 
had  flown  beyond  Preaton 

In  another  instance  the  PAA  was  found 
liable  ;n  recler.il  ourc  t-.irller  this  year  for 
a  collision  of  An  Air  National  duard  jet 
training  plane  nnd  i  pr^p-Jet  airliner  over 
Brunswi.-k  Maryland  The  weather  wa*  good 
ai'.d  the  let  was  Hvlne  \'PR 

The  i-ourt  neld  that  the  radar  would  have 
shown  the  fAO  aircraft  -onveri^lnK  The  FAA 
maintained  the  Jet  did  n.it  show  on  the  scope 
and  sild  even  If  it  had  it  was  a  VFR  tlUht. 
uncontrolled  by  the  PAA 

The  development  of  colllalon  avoidance 
equipment  where  a  i-T>ckplt  alarm  would 
warn  "he  pilot  of  another  aircraft's  approach, 
obviously  ent»"rs  into  the  debate  over  i-ol- 
llslons  In  the  third  -Miteeorv  -Some  PAA  critics 
say  the  mency  should  have  had  the  device 
developed  and  ordered  filrlines  to  uae  It  before 
this 

A  Somewhat  surprising  fact  ibout  mid- 
air "Inciclents  •  is  that  many  r\re  never  re- 
ported at  Fill 

The  estimates  of  unreported  "incidents" 
In  the  New  Tork  to  Washington  ilr  corridor 
run  us  liUh  ^s  20  -o  J5  a  week  Reported 
Incidents  rarue  irom  6  U.)  L»  a  week. 

Some  are  unreported  because  neither  con- 
trollers nor  pilots  wish  to  chance  the  disci- 
plinary measures  that  can  come  their  way  if 
they  ire  at  fault  No  one  really  knows  bow 
many  violations  txke  place 

Another  factor  involved  m  the  mld-alr 
collision  debate  is  the  lack  of  radar  at  many 
airports.  Includlns;  .some  used  by  airlines. 
Oi  'he  nation  s  i>47  commercial  airports,  only 
113  have  radar  Mativ  of  these,  however,  have 
very   ilKht   or   no   airline  irafUc. 

The  FA\  budget  lor  fiscal  year  1968  iiska 
no  funds  lor  additional  radar.  FAA  admin- 
istrator MoKte  has  said  that  to  put  radar  in 
all  airports  would  cost  between  800  and  900 
nulUon  dollars 

.Although  mid-air  collisions  Involving  an 
aircraft  controlled  by  the  FAA  are  infrequent 
and  collisions  where  both  planes  .ire  under 
FA.A  ;»egls  are  extremely  rare,  there  Is  Uttle 
doubt  Uiat  even  the  widely  separated 
disasters  w.irrant  a  closer  look,  particularly 
with  reference  to  TFR-VFR  n  Ulsiohb. 


spoiistbtlity  In  thLs  matter  Our  country 
doe*  not  fvpn  ha»p  thp  minimal  controls 
It  had  durlnir  the  Korean  war  Yet.  pro- 
curement for  Vlelnafn  has  uutpeaked 
Korea 

Tlie  IftU^r  f..ilIows: 

Tme  Plaim  Dbai  m 
Cli-yrlnnd   Oh\o  January  l.t   19SH 
Hon   Wti  Btm  D    Mil  is 

Chairman.  W ay ^  and  M'^anx  Cirmrnittfe . 
illume  Uiflcr  liuildinq    Wai'ttngton   DC 

Dear  OiNoiirHSM.Af*  Mimjs'  You  may  t.i« 
aware  that  Phe  Plain  IX-aler  has  t>e<-ome 
very  interested  In  the  subject  of  war  prof- 
it.eerlni{  We  regard  it  .is  a  major  public 
Issue 

In  a  yefir-Ion«  campaign  In  1^67  Tlie  PIriln 
Dealer  W»«hlni»t<>n  bur«\u  filed  n  l^JRe  num- 
ber of  8torle«  Rbr>ut  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's failure  t<i  implement  the  lYuth  in 
NeKotlaUnt;  Act 

T'hese  articles  were  reprinted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Itfi  ord  and  widely  ci'mmente<3  on 
Afl  a  result,  heann^s  were  held  bv  several 
Coinmlt'ee«  of  (.V)ngress,  which  Induced  the 
Pentatfon  'o  Issue  i  number  of  retrulations 
strengthening  the  law 

On  Tanu:xrv  7  l')rt8.  The  Plain  Denier 
!)'•'..' in  riinrlnc  a  -encs  of  stories  about  the 
Renegotiation  Board  On  January  10th.  our 
lead  edlt<»ial  took  up  the  cause  The  edi- 
torial and  Page  One  news  stones  were  also 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Januat^'  16  page  lO'j 

As  you  know,  legislation  affecting  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  is  pending  before  your 
Convzmttee  (HR  6792.  Mr  CKinzalez  HR 
14fl78,  .Mr  Vanlk.  and  H  R  14697.  Mr. 
Felghan  i 

It  Ls  our  hope  that  In  the  interest  of  the 
•  ixpayers  nni  our  troops  in  Vietnam,  and  In 
line  with  your  own  well  known  record  of 
serving  the  public  welfare  through  economy 
In  government,  that  favorable  consideration 
of  the  legislation  will  be  possible  ut  an  early 
date 

Klndeet   [>ersonal  regards. 

Thomas  Vail 


CLEVEL.AND  PLAIN-DE.\LER  URGES 
HE.\RINGS  ON  GONZ.\LEZ  RENE- 
GOTT-XTION   BILL 

Mr  MATSUNAGA   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

iin.\nimL)U5  consent  that  the  centlemaji 
from  Texa.s  I  Mr  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  rf-ma;k.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  inclide  extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Hawaii '^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing letter  by  the  publisiier  and  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain-E>ealer  to  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mill.s.  urifinsj  favorable  coii- 
.sideration  of  the  let;l.slation  I  liave  au- 
thured  to  strengthen  the  Renej;otiation 
Board 

There  can  be  no  more  important  work 
before  us  th£in  this  proposed  let^i.slation. 

The  Congre^  has  an  Inesicapable  re- 


matter  of  days  I  am  sure  the  Congre.ss 
will  give  the.se  matters  favorable  con- 
.suieratlon  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

I.  for  one.  await  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  interest.  I  can  a.ssure  the 
President  of  my  unqualified  support  be- 
cau.se  I  fiel  tvery  part  of  hLs  pro^'ram  i.s 
needed. 

We  as  Members  of  Concre.ss,  and  a.s 
.\mt'rlcan  citizen.s.  must  prepare  for  our 
veterans  as  they  have  the  service  l.i  en- 
tiT  more  peaceful  ijur.suits  here  at  honu' 
This  IS  our  obligation.  This  i.s  our 
privilege. 


PRESIDENTS    MES.-^AGE    ON    SERV- 
ICEMEN  AM)   VI   lERANS 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  sentleman 
from  Illinois  :  Mr.  RonanI  may  extend 
his  remaj-ks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKE31  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  aas  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONAN  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
divLSion  in  our  country  about  the  mag- 
nificent job  our  troops  are  doins  in  com- 
bat in  Vietnam.  There  is  unity  in  our  de- 
sire to  meet  the  ever  chanjjing  needs  bf 
our  servicemen  and  veterans.  Now  the 
President  has  come  to  ask  our  consider- 
ation in  renewing  our  obligations  t.i  tho.se 
who  have  borne  the  cost  of  conflict  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  President  is  right  in  his  assertion 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  wluch  we 
can  further  improve  our  .services  to  vet- 
erans, and  in  .so  doing,  better  utilize  their 
talents  lor  leaderslup,  and  tiic  exercise 
of  responsibility  to  slrenRthen  this  crcat 
country  of  our.s.  He  has  diagramed  the 
manner  in  which  thi.s  can  be  done  He 
has  already  taken  action  to  implement 
certain  .segments  of  his  program — the 
rest  is  up  to  U5. 

Many  oi  the  Presidents  proposals  for 
veteran.^  will  require  legLsIation.  We  are 
told  tiiesc   bills  will  be  aloiiii  within  a 
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A    NEW  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
liEcuKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SpeaktT.  tho.se  who  have  followed  the 
antipoveriy  j)roKram  from  its  Inception 
are  aware  that  one  of  its  principal  aims 
was  to  stimulate  effort  at  the  local  level 
to  t;rapple  with  the  jiroblems  of  the 
I)oor  It  pives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
form the  House  of  an  imaginative  pro- 
t;ram  to  be  carried  out  in  my  liome  city 
of   Trenton. 

Monday,  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Tren- 
ton revealed  its  intention  to  underwrite 
construction  of  housinc  for  low  income 
families,  many  of  whom  live  within  the 
boundaries  of  Trenton's  "model  cities" 
jiruicct  area.  The  plan  envi.sions  demoli- 
tion uf  250  substandard  dwellinfis  and 
their  replacement  with  new  homes  to  be 
.sold  to  residents  of  the  area  on  a  non- 
profit basis  Sii;nilicantly,  the  labor  force 
for  the  home  construction  will  be  sup- 
plied by  residents  of  the  area  who  arc 
to  be  trained  in  buildinp  trade  skills  at 
a  neifthborhood  ccnt^^r  operated  by  the 
diocese. 

This  neitihborhood  cultural  center  is  a 
story  in  itself.  Not  long  atio.  this  splen- 
did facility  was  a  delapidatcd  department 
store  long  since  vacant  Thanks  in  lar^re 
measure  to  the  tireh\ss  efforts  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  E  Thibeau.  assi.stant 
jiastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Divine  Shejiherd 
Church  and  the  i  nli.uihtencd  (  ncouiacc- 
ment  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Bernard  Kowal- 
ski.  this  structure  was  completely  re- 
novated by  volunteer  labor  using  donated 
materials. 

Today,  the  center  houses  a  day-caie 
jiroeram  for  260  children  and  classes  in 
art  and  music  for  80  older  children.  With 
the  coojieration  of  the  city  health  de- 
partment, plans  are  beins  made  for  the 
establishment  there  of  a  communicable 
disease  control  center.  Mr.  Speaker. 
space  docs  not  i>ermit  me  to  cite  all  of 
tho.se  who.se  efforts  helped  to  translate 
Father  Thibeau's  dream  into  realit.v 
Su;*ice  it  to  say  that  the  list  includes 
city  and  county  officials,  many  private' 
businessmen,  and  average  citizens  of  all 
faiths  and  callings. 

Mr  Speaker.  Father  Thibeau's  center 
was  dedicated  this  past  Sunday  by  the 


Very  Reverend  George  W.  Ahr,  bishop 
of  Trenton.  At  the  ceremony  Mayor  Car- 
men Armentl  said  the  center  stands  as 
u  model  of  what  private  initiative  can 
-chieve.  To  that  I  say  "Amen."  I  know 
tliat  you  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
loin  me  in  expressing  very  good  wish  to 
the  Trenton  diocese.  Father  Thibeau, 
and  all  those  whose  efforts  helped  create 
the  center  and  the  heartfelt  hope  that 
the  new  housing  program  will  be  an 
enormous  success. 


has  now  been  modified  and  I  support  the 
position  of  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pat  man],  and  the 
position  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  present 
to  cast  my  vote  that  way  tomorrow. 


PRESIDENTS    MESSAGE    ON    SERV- 
ICEMEN  AND   VETERANS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Johnson's  message  to 
the  Congress  on  servicemen  and  veter- 
ans is  a  logical  and  necessary  follow- 
through  to  the  GI  bill  enacted  into  law 
last  year. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  assist  the  fighting  men 
returning  from  Vietnam.  The  educa- 
tional and  job-finding  plans  are  sound 
and  should  result  in  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  these  veterans  to  become  better 
citizens.  The  bringing  up  to  date  of  the 
ceilings  on  GI  home  loans  and  insurance, 
upping  the  limit  of  home  loans  guaran- 
tees from  $7,500  to  SIO.OOO  and  insur- 
ance from  $10,000  to  $30,000,  were  over- 
due. 

Job-finding  centers  in  major  cities  and 
expansion  of  centers  where  the  veterans 
can  be  told  of  their  benefits  are  most 
lielpful;  for  what  good  are  benefits  we 
make  available  for  these  veterans,  if  the 
veterans  do  not  know  about  them? 

The  provision  to  widen  the  use  of  VA 
hospitals  to  train  doctors  is  also  a  most 
worthwhile  program.  One-half  of  the 
doctors  in  the  United  States  receive  some 
part  of  their  training  each  year  in  VA 
hospitals.  The  President  would  step  this 
up  so  that  twice  that  number  will  be 
trained  in  part  by  VA. 

Ijcst  some  of  us  panic  at  these  pro- 
posals as  being  too  expensive.  They  are 
not.  in  fact,  the  cost  of  the  whole  pack- 
age would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
SI 06  million  in  proposed  reductions  in 
other  VA  activities.  Surely  there  is  no 
reason  for  anything  but  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  these  carefully  devised 
programs. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilorida? 

There  was  no  objecticxi. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  complete  debate 
r.nd  vote  on  the  final  bill  on  truth  in 


FISH  OR  CUT  BAIT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  WagconnerI,  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  sure  millions  of  other  Americans 
have  done  in  recent  days,  I  have  agonized 
over  the  events  which  continue  to  pile 
up  one  after  the  other,  each  a  humilia- 
tion to  our  country,  each  of  which,  if 
they  are  met  at  all,  are  met  with  inde- 
cision, vacillation,  retreat,  or  defensive 
action.  As  each  event  crosses  the  head- 
lines, it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to 
defend  the  floundering,  the  confusion, 
and  what  can  only  be  interpreted  at 
home  and  abroad  as  the  supine  w  eakness 
of  this  administration. 

No  man  in  this  or  the  other  body  lias 
been  more  steadfast  in  his  support  of 
our  position  in  Vietnam  than  I  because 
I  am  convinced  that  our  economic  and 
military  survival  depends  on  our  stop- 
ping the  fioodtide  of  communism  before 
it  engulfs  all  of  Asia  and  continues  over 
Africa  and  South  America,  to  wash  up 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

Years  ago,  in  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  made  this  unqualified  state- 
ment about  our  fight  against  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam : 

Our  stern  and  unswerving  defense  of  the 
helpless  Vietnamese,  without  seeking  for 
ourselves  either  power,  territory  or  treasure, 
is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  all  that  can 
be  good  In  humanity.  The  question  has  come 
now  to  this:  either  we  serve  our  country 
and  fight  Communism  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom or  there  will  be  no  freedom  to  fight  for 
nor  any  country  to  serve. 

My  view  has  not  changed  in  the  inter- 
vening months.  I  remain  convinced  that 
an  isolationist  United  States  cannot  sur- 
vive. But,  the  attitude  of  this  administra- 
tion has  apparently  changed,  and  I  can- 
not go  along  with  it.  The  new  Secretary 
of  Defense  now  says  that  the  so-called 
San  Antonio  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent means  something  it  clearly  did  not 
mean  at  the  time  it  was  enunciated. 
■Whereas  the  President  said  then  and  has 
said  over  and  over  that  the  United  States 
would  halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  begin  truce  talks  provided  there 
was  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietcong.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford 
says — and  the  White  House  has  not  de- 
nied it  or  clarified  it — that  our  policy  now 
is  that  we  will  stop  bombing  the  enemy 
supply  lines  without  demanding  that  in- 
filtration, supply,  transport,  and  harass- 
ment by  the  Vietcong  stop  at  the  same 
time. 

In  other  words,  the  North  Vietnamese 
do  not  have  to  stop  doing  anything  they 
are  doing  now  in  order  to  have  us  stop 
the  bombing. 

I  will  not  weary  this  body  by  recount- 
ing the  statistics  of  how  many  American 
lives  have  been  lost,  how  many  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  spent  and  continue  to 


lending  today. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  perfectly  -spend,  or  estimate  how  many  billions  of 
clear.  I  support  the  committee  bill  as  it     tons  of  materiel  we  have  poured  into 


Soutli  Vietnam.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  United  States  made  a  commitment 
before  the  world  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson 
has  never  mustered  the  courage  to  spell 
out  what  that  commitment  means;  never 
set  a  poal  for  our  forces  to  meet;  and 
yiven  them  the  necessary  orders  to  carry 
it  out.  Neither  did  President  Kennedy. 
Eut.  certainly,  no  one  ever  conceived  that 
cither  President  meant  that  this  v.ar 
s'iiould  continue  into  infinity  as  a  stale- 
mate, vt  best,  or  be  resolved  by  a  phony 
r.e  ictiatcd  retreat,  at  worst.  But  the  in- 
drc;.  ion  and  floundering  of  recent  weeks, 
cUmaxed  by  the  Communist  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo,  point  unremittingly  in  that 
direction. 

If  that  is,  indeed,  the  course  tliis  ad- 
ministration has  adopted,  it  is  a  shame- 
ful deceit  and  will  fulfill  Premier  Kosy- 
um'z  prediction  that  history  will  condemn 
us  for  our  part  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  Washinc  ton  Post,  in  a  moment  of 
rare  patriotism  and  to  their  everlasting 
credit,  had  this  t)  say  lust  Friday  in  one 
of  its  editorials: 

We  have  been  cimforting  ourselves  for 
r'.:iny  months  with  I'le  thouaht  tlLit  we  c;;r 
!..ive  it  all—the  war  iti  Vietnam,  the  wni 
niaiust  poverty,  the  butter  and  tiic  guns.  It 
1;:  timf.  il  not  well  p;ist  t:mc.  for  tiie  Natior 
to  be  told  that  Just  po.ssibly  we  cannot  lur. c 
It  r.il.  that  we  may  have  to  review  r.nd  re- 
order cur  priorities,  that  the  capacity  of  cui 
cneiii'-es  to  expand  cur  Asian  involvement,  ut 
ULTr^inal  riEk  to  t  iiemcelves.  is  \ory  l.irge. 

.Ml  eves  arc  c-r.  t'le  Pueblo  and  its  E3-iiian 
rrt'W.  a;.  C'oi!':'rc'=s  ri'  ga  with  cries  for  retrlbti- 
tion  by  whatever  means.  But  tiie  Vietnam 
war's  hiri'e.<:t  s.iiele  buildup  of  enemy  c<;mbat 
forces  In  one  concentrated  battle  area  now 
encircles  some  5000  Marines  in  the  remote 
base  at  Khesanh  in  the  northwest  corner  ol 
the  South.  A  resulting  Marine  buildup  lias 
drawn  l^irt;e  numbers  of  troop.';  away  from 
p-'C'lic'tion  work  against  Vietcong  guerrillas 
ri  other  parts  of  the  country, 

Mcanwhiic.  Hanoi  is  feintlni;  tow:irds  Tliai- 
land  and  threatening  to  upset  the  sliaky 
stand-off  in  Laos.  These  last  n;ove.«:  may  be 
feints,  and  nothing  more.  The  c.ipture  ol  the 
Pueblo  may  be  sheer  coincidence — or  the  re- 
sult of  some  informal  working  arrangement 
between  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam 
with  coachln,5  from  Moscow,  or  Peking. 
Whatever  the  case,  the  pressure  from  t!ie 
enemy  seems  to  be  getting  more  intense.  Our 
best  hope  of  countering  this  pressure  while 
avoiding  a  wider  war  almost  certainly  lies 
in  a  demonstration  of  our  willingness  to  wage 
a  wider  war  if  we  must.  This  calls,  in  turn, 
for  striking  a  delicate  balance  and  tl^e  Presi- 
dent hns  wisely  kept  his  counsel  while  he 
decides  on  countermoves.  But  he  cannot 
count  on  the  show  of  public  willingness  he 
will  ultimately  need  unless  he  is  willing  him- 
self to  confront  the  public  in  more  forth- 
right  f:ishlon  with  the  stark  realities. 

I  agree  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  most  Americans  agree:  certainly 
this  is  borne  out  by  all  the  generally 
accepted  polls.  However,  public  r^illing- 
ness  to  follow  this  administration's  tor- 
tured policy  of  apologia  is  drifting  dan- 
gerously low.  In  fact,  it  may  already  be 
too  late  to  reverse  the  trend  of  opinion 
now  flowing  so  strongly  against  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  war.  The 
people,  having  heard  flowery  promises 
and  purple  rhetoric  for  so  long,  may  not 
now  believe  the  administration  no  matter 
what  it  promises  to  do  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  decisive  end  and  to  do  so  quickly. 

The  American  people  are  solidified  in 
one  position:  fish  or  cut  bait.  Win  the 
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war  or  get  out  The  admini.stration  is 
MOW  doing  neither  It  does  not  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  tight  a  war  and  be 
a  good  guy  at  the  same  time  The  pe<;)ple 
have  had  enough  of  the  White  Hat, 
Goody  Twoshoes  posture  of  this  admin- 
istration 

Americans,  back  when  backbones  were 
straighter  than  they  .ire  today,  marched 
under  a  flag  which  showed  ;i  coiled  rat- 
tlesnake and  the  legend.  Don't  Tread 
on  Me  ■ 

Today,  our  ensign  might  just  as  well 
depict  a  worm  and  the  plea,  Excu.se  ine. 
please  " 

.■\t  the  end  ut  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  was  victorious  in  every  corner  of 
this  globe  We  were  invincible,  on  land. 
on  the  >eas.  and  in  the  air  We  com- 
manded the  largest  iirmada  man  had 
ever  put  together  We  had  defeated  Hit- 
ler Mussolini  and  Tojo  and  we  had  done 
It  after  starting  from  scratch  and  long 
after  their  war  machines  were  perfected 
and  rolling  P'rom  that  vantage  point,  we 
have  plummeted,  even  crawled,  ever 
downwarci  until  now.  a  flvspeck  of  a 
Communist  nation  in  Asia  can  seize  one 
of  our  ships  and  t!3  of  our  m?n  .md  we 
are  petrified  'i  indecisirin  .''s  \.->  what  to 
do  about  It 

Contrast  our  reaction  to  the  seizure  of 
the  Pueblo  to  that  of  Israel  when  one 
i>i  its  ships  was  sunk  Israel,  without  an 
hour's  hesitation,  promptly  destroyed 
the  enemy  s  oil  supply  in  a  devastatins 
raid 

The  uiily  thin.;  the  administration  can 
think  to  do  about  the  act  of  war  com- 
mitted by  North  Korea  is  to  turn  our 
national  honor  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  United  Nation*;.  ■?  body  that 
has  consistently  lefused  to  help  settle 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Wc  zo.  liat  in  hand. 
CO  U  Thant  Secretary  General  of  that 
impotent  ^'atherinu:  of  crows  .md.  lim- 
self,  as  ded:cated  an  anti-American  as 
can  be  four  d  m  this  hemisphere  We 
have  asked  him  to  beu  our  Communist 
enemy  in  Moscow  to  please  take  us  ofT 
•.le  hook  or  tell  us  what  to  do  so  we  will 
not   risk  offendinn   anvone 

The  administration  takes  no  cocni- 
zance  of  the  fact  that,  though  there  are 
differences  occasionally  among  the  Com- 
munist nations,  thfv  are  unified  m  their 
determination  to  harass  and  humiliate 
the  Uivted  Statos  in  every  uay  thtv  can 
and  at  "very  point  "^he  administration 
is  so  naive  as  t  >  believe  that  the  seizure 
of  the  Pueblo  was  an  isolated  incident 
having  no  connection  with  the  current 
buildup  in  Vietnam  This  is  an  incredi- 
bly simplistic  understanding  of  Commu- 
nist practices 

We  iiave  warned  the  Cummunists  over 
and  over  again  not  to  underestimate  our 
intentions  nor  our  will  to  persevere  I 
have  warned  that  we  should  not  under- 
estimate the  dett  imination  of  the  Com- 
munists The  events  of  recent  weeks  indi- 
cate that  the  administration  has  .seri- 
ously erred  in  tliat  regard:  it  continues 
to  underestimate  the  Communist  enemy. 

As. if  all  these  piesstnes  and  incidents 
were  not  enough,  consider  tiie  aspects  of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  other  body 
who  quails  m  his  stockings  and  cries  out 
that  we  siiould  admit  to  anything,  truth 
or  lie.  saciiflce  any  portion  of  our  na- 
tional  iionor    in   order    to   appease    the 


enemy.  This  is  a  shameful  v,illingii,:ss  to 
ignore  principles  when  the  administra- 
tion's leader  in  the  other  body  poclaims 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  It  re- 
flects no  honor  upon  him  or  the  admirtis- 
tration  and  he  s'lould  retract  his  state- 
ment 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  a  leadership  with  so 
little  conviction,  with,  to  use  a  '  ulgar 
devci  iption  with  so  little  guts 

There  is  no  place  for  us  to  hide  any 
lunr-er.  .M  Speaker  It  may  be  that, 
having  waited  this  long  to  strike  back 
and  retake  tic  Pufblo  there  is  now  no 
wny  we  can  do  so  without  further  hu- 
mlliatlne  ourselves  before  the  world  But 
regardless,  the  time  has  come  to  fish  or 
cut  bait.  If  the  administration  does  not 
intend  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  if  it 
believes  that  we  can  suffer  these  hu- 
miliations and  pull  back  to  Okinawa, 
Austialia  Hawaii,  or  San  Francisco  and 
let  the  tide  of  communism  loll  on.  then, 
I  sav  bring  our  men  home  Thev  may 
as  well  come  home  and  onjoy  themselves 
for  the  few  vears  that  will  remain  for  us 
all 

r.ut.  if  that  is  tl~e  p'an  c^unt  me  out 
I  ■■\.\nt  i.o  pa' t  of  It 


LLOYDS   SCHWFNGKF.  HEADS  .lEW- 
ISH  COMMUNITY  FEDERATION 

The  SPE.AKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  th'-  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr  FeichanI  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Six-aker.  I  should 
like  to  share  with  the  .Members  of  the 
House  my  gratification  at  the  flection  of 
a  former  classmate  of  mine,  Lloyd  S. 
Schwenger.  to  one  of  the  most  Important 
communal  responsibilities  in  Cleveland, 
the  presidency  of  the  ,Jewish  Community 
Federation 

The  Jewish  Community  Federation 
w£is  founded  in  1903  to  coordinate  the 
fundraising.  budgeting,  and  [ilannrng  for 
the  various  health  and  wlfarc  agencies 
in  Cleveland  under  .Jewish  auspices,  and 
has  fulfilled  its  n:andate  in  that  recard 
with  iiigh  honor  ever  since  Perhai  s  of 
even  greater  int'Test  is  the  tact  that  the 
e.xample  set  by  the  .Jewish  community  of 
Cleveland  in  so  coordinating  ihcir  plul- 
anthroptc  undertakings  [)rovided  the 
model  and  example  for  the  creation  a 
bit  more  than  a  decade  later  of  both  the 
Community  Fund  and  the  Welfare  Fed- 
eration of  Cleveland  I  believe  this  is 
a  typical  Anu'rican  story,  for  one  of  our 
subgroups  m  this  democracy  to  experi- 
ment with  challenging  new  procedures 
m  our  civic  life  and  thereby  enrich  all 
of  us  by  their  experience  I  can  testify 
to  the  continuing  vigorous  role  that  fed- 
eration has  played  in  many  aspects  of 
Cleveland's  general  comimuial  life,  since 
it  has  .served  as  an  olleclive  and  highly 
cooperative  partner  with  the  Catholic 
Diocese.  Protestant  Council  of  Churches, 
many  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  with  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland  and  the  Com- 
munity Fund. 

It  therefore  was  a  particular  joy  for  me 
that  Mr.  Schwenger  was  chosen  to  lead 
this  fine  organization  He  lias  been  well 
trained  for  the  assignment  having  served 
in  a  wide  variety  of  posts  of  responsi- 


bility both  nationally  and  locally,  and 
within  both  the  Jewish  cominunily  and 
in  the  general  coinmunity.  He  is  a  for- 
mer vice  chairman  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
National  Youth  Commission,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
and  has  served  with  distinction  in  dozens 
of  other  posts  both  m  Cleveland  and  on 
the  national  scene  His  reputation  within 
the  Iccal  profession  is  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  I  am  confident  that  I  speak  fni 
all  Cle\elanders  in  this  salute  to  his  new 
post  of  prominence 


I 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  I' ranted  t-o 

Mr  Rosenth.al.  for  January  :U 
through  February  14,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  of  Government  Operatioiis 
Committee  requiring  travel  to  Latin 
.America 

Mr  FouNTMN  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert  I.  for  an  indefinite  period,  effee- 
tive  January  29,  on  account  of  recupera- 
tion required  as  a  result  of  a  trafTic 
accident. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  iiermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  followmc  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MArsuNAciAi  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr   Wacgonnek.  for  30  minutes,  t  )day 

Mr   P'EiGMAN.  for  15  minutes,  today 


EXTENSIONS  OF  llEMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  F'lSHER. 

Mr    Saylor. 

Mr  .McMillan  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment 

.Mr  E(  KHARDT  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarKs  immediately  before  the  vote  on 
the  PotT  amendment. 

Mr.  WiD.NALL  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Poff  on  the  bill  H  R. 
11601. 

Mr.  Cahill  immediately  following  th:' 
reading  of  his  amendments. 

Mr  McDade  a  copy  of  his  amendmeni 
.when  he  secured  tune  on  H.R    11601 

'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma'  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:' 

M:-   Wyatt. 

Mr   Find. 

Mr  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances 

.Mr  M'-Dade 

Mr  Brock  in  two  instances. 

Mr   HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Dervvinski. 

Mr   Pettis 

Mr  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest oi'  Mr  Matsinaga'  and  to  include 
extraiuxius  matter:  > 

Mr    Machen  in  six  instances. 

M:-   Long  of  Maiyland. 

Mr    MiNisH. 

Mr   Rivers. 

Mr  Fisher  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  14563  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Bellrement  Act  of  1937  and  tlie  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
Incre.ise  In  benelits.  and  for  otlier  purposes. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  1,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pine  Arts,  transmitting 
the  report  on  the  cultural  presentations  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-256;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  savings  available  to  the  Army  by 
tightening  controls  over  Its  tractor-trailer 
fleet  In  Europe.  Department  of  the  Army; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations transmitting  the  ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-380;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  following  recently  issued  publications 
and  maps:  "Sales  by  Producers  of  Natural 
Gas  to  Interstate  Pipeline  Companies,  1966," 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost 
and  Annual  Production  Expenses,  1966," 
principal  electric  f.-iclUtles,  1966  (regional 
maps  I,  and  major  natural  gas  pipelines, 
June  30,  1967  ( map  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  tlie  annual  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  O.^Sc^  of  State 
Technical  Services  for  fiscal  year  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-182; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  rep>ort 
on  the  number  of  applications  for  conditional 
entry  Into  the  United  States  during  the  6- 
nionth  period  ending  December  31,  1967.  and 
tlie  action  taken  tliereon.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  203(a)  (71  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Genera!. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
U.S.A.,   transmitting  the   audit  of  the  Mili- 


tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  USA., 
Inc..  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31.  1U67; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secret.iry  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tran.smltting  a 
report  of  positions  in  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  In  grades  GS-16.  17.  and  18.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-632; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  positions  in  grades  c;s~16,  17,  and 
18  for  the  calendar  year  1967.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  5  US  C.  5114(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1437.  A  letter  from  tlie  Federal  and  State 
Cochairman,  the  Ozarlcs  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  initial  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  from  September  7.  1966.  to 
December  31,  1067.  pursuant  to  the  jjrovl- 
sions  of  section  510  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  ff  1065.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worics. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
special  encouragement  to  veterans  to  pursue 
a  public  service  career  in  deprived  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalrr. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  improve 
rehabilitation  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  cf  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  rejxjrt  of  the  Commission  for  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954;  to  tlie  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  Labor, 
transmitting  the  January  1968  report  per- 
taining to  fair  labor  standards  in  employ- 
ments in  and  affecting  Interstate  commerce, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(d) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  en  Education 
and  Labor. 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  '•1968  National 
Highway  Needs  Report,"  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-139;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlds. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr,  TAYLOR;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5558.  A  bill  to  authorize 
an  exchange  of  lands  at  .■\cadia  National 
Parle,  Maine  (Rept.  No.  1069) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14463.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
certain  property  at  Acadia  National  Park 
In  Maine  with  the  owner  of  certain  property 
adjacent  to  the  park;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1070).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 


By  Mr.  -ASHLEY: 
H.R.  14986.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 

dislitssed   aliens;   to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 
H  R  14987.  A  bill  t<j  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
ministratively settle  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  c  /untrles;  u>  ilie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  14988,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  lor  the  establishment  of 
the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  in  the  National  Capital,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  September  5.  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  11989    A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  provide  monthly   in- 
surance her.cin.'^   la  certain  c;ij:cs   lor   b.-oth- 
crs,  sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  individuals 
who  die   fully   insured   under  such   title;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  14990.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment tj  the  States  for  certain  toll  highways, 
bridges,  and  tunnels  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem,  and   for  other   purposes;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr,  GUDE: 
H.R.  14991.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  t  itally  disabled  local  firemen  or  survivors 
of  local  firemen  killed  or  disabled  while  per- 
forming tlieir  duties  in  an  area  of  civil  dis- 
order; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  14992.  A  bill  to  amend  i;tle  38  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  t.)  provide  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  ;.nd  their  widows; 
tn  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HOWARD: 
•^H.R.  14993.  A  bill  to  provide  1-r  improved 
employee-management  relations  m  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purijoses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Pest  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, and  Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson  )  : 
H.R.  14994.  A    bill    to    authorize    the    con- 
siruciion.    operation,    and    maintenance    of 
the    Colorado   River    Basin   project,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
a.nd  Insular  AfTaLrs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tex.is  (by  request )  : 
H.R.  14995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    Increased 
rates    of    disability    compensation,    improve 
service-connected  benefits  and  for  other  pur- 
pases;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Ailairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  14996.  A  bill  to  authorize  reunburse- 
ment  to  the  States  for  certain  toll  highways, 
bridges,  and  tiinncls  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
t-cm.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  14997.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  for  otlier  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affilrs. 

By  Mr-  GURNEY; 
H.R.  14998,   A  bill  to  incre:ise  empl'r.Tr.eiit 
opportunities  fir  individuals  whose  lack  of 
skills  and  education  acts  as  a  barrier  to  their 
employment   at  or  above  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  and   for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  MINSHALL : 
H  R,  14^)99    A  bill  to  amend  f.ie  Renegotia- 
tion .\cl  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Ev    -Mr.     MORRIS     i  for    himself.     Mr. 

Walkeh.  and  Mr.  White)  : 

H.R.  l.'iUOO.  .\   bill   to   amend   the   Agricul- 

ti!r.:l    .'.djustment  Act  of   1938   with  respect 

\a   extra   long   staple   cotton,   and   for   other 

purp'3«es:   to  Ute  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SELDEN: 

H.R.  15001.  A  L/-11  to  provide  lor  Uie  orderly 
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xsMXe   :n   texule  articles,    to   the   Gomnuttee 
on  Ways  md  Vlp«ns 

By  Mr  ASPINALL  i  by  request) 
H  R  150(W  A  bill  to  Authorize  .ipproprla- 
tlons  for  the  saline  xater  c«)nver&lon  pro- 
gram to  expand  the  progntm.  iind  for  uther 
purposes:  to  the  CVitnmlttee  on  Interior  ;ind 
InsLil.ir  AtTairs 

By  Mr  Bl'RKE  nf  Massachusetts 
HR  13003  A  1>:11  to  amend  Item  B02  30. 
TaritI  Schedules  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  prevent  i>ayment  of  multiple  customs  du- 
ties by  US  owners  of  race  horses  purchased 
oi!ts;Ur  (  f  the  United  Stlitt-:  to  the  Ominiit- 
tee  on  W.ivs  ind  Meaivs 

Bv  Mr    HEBFJIT 
HH     1 S004     A    bin    U)    further   amend    the 
FMlera:  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950   as  .imended. 
to  extend   the  expiration  date    >f  cert;iln   ;iu- 
thontles  thereunder    md  i"X  other  purposes 
to  'he  C  'mmlttee  ^>'.\  Armed  Services 

Hv  Mr  O  NEAl,  of  Georgia 
H  K  15005  A  bli:  to  include  fresh  rhlUed. 
.r  fro/en  meat  of  lambs  md  swine  Siausi^ges, 
prepared  ir  preserved  pork  md  prep;ired  or 
preserved  beef  and  veal  within  the  quotas  im- 
p.i6ed  on  the  importation  of  I'ertaln  other 
meat  and  ;neat  produrt^s.  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage .ip;il;ed  to  certain  aggregate  quantity 
estimations  used.  In  part  to  determine  such 
t|uotas  from  110  to  100  i^rcent  and  for  ilher 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

B\  Mr  BOW 

HJ  Res   :030    Joint   resolution   to  provide 

>r   the  designation   of    the   second   week   of 

M'V  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 

P-itrol  Week     to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 

aicl.wy. 

By  Mr   BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania 
H  J   Res   11)31     Joint    resolution    proposing 


a  ;  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stites  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
ir.d  wr)men,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
a.<  .  irv 

By  Mr    HAMILTON 
H  J    Res     1032    Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  "f  May 
of  each  ye.ir  .is  National  School  Safetv  Patrol 
Week     to  the  C   mmlitee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    W ATKINS 
HJ     Res     1033    Joint  resolution   proposing 
an    iimendment    to    the    Constitution   of   the 
United  States  relative  lo  equal  rlght^  for  men 
and  wiiTTen     (o  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
By     Mr      WOLFF     jfor     himself.     Mr 
<Ni  ;::tsoN   of   Tciou-ssee,   N!r    Bevili.. 
!r      BINr.llA^'       Mr      On  \nfv      Mr 
b'.MULl..  Mr    Gibbons    Mr    Hf.chi  CR 
'.    West  Virgin..!    Mr    Husto-^ki    Mr 
HriiT"N.    Mr      HiNG^TE      Mr      Mont- 
C"M»RY    Mr    Morton    Mr   t.>i.sEN.  Mr 
O.    i.GF".    Mr     Pi  1  iNsKi.    Mr     Ran- 
dall    Mr     Resnick.    Mr     StsK.    Mr 
5n\|)EK.  Mr.  Steickr  of  Arizona.  Mr 
T?\crK    lif    California.    Mr     Waldie. 
Mr      Wii  1  LS.     :<nd     Mr      Cjiarifs     H 
Wilson  I 
H   i"on   Res  622     Conciirren'    resolution    to 
require  Prance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committpe     ::  \\ w^    ihd  Means 


PRIV  \TK   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  rlau.se  1  or  rule  XXII  prlviiie 
bills  and  resolutions  were  mtiuduftd  and 
severally  refei  icd  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO 
HR     15006    A   bill   for   I  he   relief  of   Plelra 
LoDico  C.iiabrc'ie.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


H  R    15007    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ventura,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlrlarv 
By  Mr    BELL 
HR    15008    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  In 
Lee.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KINO 
H  H    15009    A  bill  f^r  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Ui    .Marco   .md   wife  Maria  Di   Marco;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  15010  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Sabato 
Longobardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  15011  A  bin  fc.r  •!,.■  r.'lief  of  Tomnia.-o 
Romanlnl;  to  the  Comnutiee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    HANNA 
HR    15012    A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Rohaly;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    MESKILL: 
H  R     15013    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
.mil   .Mice  Martin;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR     15014    A   bill    lor    the   relief   of   Ooon 
Mee  Hcunc;;    M  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci.irv, 

By   Mr    KVAN 
HR     i5015    A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Mane 
Claudy;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   SCHEUER : 
H  R    15016    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Freddy 
Albertus    Zw.iagstra;     to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   TEAC.UE  of  California 
H  R    15017    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  William 
N    Hilton     to   the  Committee  on   the  Judici- 
ary 

Bv  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
HJ     Res     1034    Joint    resolution    granting 
the  itatus  uf  permanent  residence  lo  certiin 
aliens:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiidian. 
and  was  calltd  to  order  by  Hon  Thomas 
,J  Mt  Intyre  a  Sfnuor  from  th.«  State  of 
New  Hamp.shirc 

The  Chaphiin,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  DD.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

God  of  t;race  and  God  of  glory,  trust- 
ing only  in  Thy  meicy  would  we  ;seek  Thy 
face  Grant  us  the  sracc  to  keep  uur 
hearts  with  diligence,  knowing  that  out 
of  them  are  the  issues  of  life 

M<iy  we  know  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  is  In  the  Book  that  reveals  Thy 
heart 

He  that  ruieth  his  spirit  is  better  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city. 

In  ihe^e  days  of  tension  and  crisis,  as 
we  :,'nd  the  miuht  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
of  our  allies,  to  defend  threatened  lib- 
erties, may  we  take  care  to  .strengthen 
the  spiritual  foundations  of  our  democ- 
racy, knowing  that  without  these  verities 
we  but  build  on  sinking  :sand 

In  a  clamorous  day.  filled  with  accents 
of  hatred.  «ive  us  ears  to  b.ear  the  voices 
that  .speak  of  justice  and  world  under- 
standing, with  a  buoyant  hoi)e  that  sends 
a  sinning  ray  far  down  the  futures 
bioadenins  way 

We  ask  It  in  tlie  dear  Redeemers 
name    Amen 


u  s   scnatc, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington    DC    January  it.  1968 
To  ihr  svnafe 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon  Thomas  J  McIntyre.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
perform  tiie  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden 
Prejident  pro  tempore. 

Mr     McINT^'RE    thereupon   took   the 

chair  ;is  Acting  President  yvo  tempore. 


were  referred   to   the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end   of  Senate  proceedings." 


rilK  .lOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  January  30.  1968.  be  dispen.sed 
vi'ith 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
iMre    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMI  lAlION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unainmous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pM  f>m- 
pore.  Without  obiection.  it  is  .so  oideied 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
attended  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 


message;s  from  the  president 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


DESIGNATION     OF    ACTING     PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 


EXECUTIVE    .MESSAGES    UEI-t:iU<KD 

.■\s  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRB:SIDENT  pru  tem- 
p(;re  laid  before  the  Senate  me.s.sai;cs 
:r  >m  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submittini,'    .-undry    nominations,    which 


ORDER  rOR  PRECOGNITION  OF 
SENA  TOR  JAVITS 

.M:  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr 
Williams  1  completes  his  speech,  under 
the  time  allotted  to  him  by  the  order  ot 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  Stnat  .n 
from  New  York  Mr  JavitsI  be  recog- 
ni'-ed  lor  20  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witiiout  objection,  it  is  sj  ordered. 


January  31,  1968 

VETERANS  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  telegrams  I  have 
received  from  the  chiefs  of  various  vet- 
erans organizations,  in  full  support  of 
the  proposals  made  by  the  President  on 
yesterday  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
t^rams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

January  30.  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
U  S.  Senate, 
Wn'fhington.  DC. 

We  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  "The  disabled 
American  Veterans  express  their  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  proposals  that  you  have 
made  In  your  recent  message  to  Congress  on 
veterans'  benefits.  Together  with  the  pro- 
pasnls  you  made  last  year  and  most  of  which 
are  now  law.  these  new  proposals  will  help 
fulfill  the  desires  of  our  membership  fought 
for  over  many  years;  the  recommendations 
benefiting  disabled  veterans  have  our  com- 
plete support  and  we  shall  urge  the  Congress 
to  enact  them  immediately.  Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans." 
Francis  J.  Beaton. 
National  Commander,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

Washington.  D.C, 

January  30,  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.shington,  D.C: 

Today  I  have  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  President: 

"The  members  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  and  countless  other  veterans  and 
servicemen  graciously  thank  you  for  your 
splendid  veterans  message  to  Congress.  You 
indeed  cogently  and  persuasively  set  forth 
the  needs  of  this  vitally  important  segment 
of  our  population.  We  are  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  supply  the  servicemen  and  veterans 
what  you  ask  for  and  pledge  the  full  sup- 
port of  our  organization  to  help  your  en- 
lightened programs  become  a  reality.  We 
especially  commend  the  opening  of  ten  U.S. 
veterans  assistance  centers.  Your  Interest  in 
our  servicemen  and  veterans  and  their  prob- 
lems is  Indeed  reassuring.  Our  organization 
sincerely  requests  your  assistance  in  helping 
the  programs  outlined  in  this  message  to  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  our  veterans  legislation." 
Leslie  P.  Burghoff.  Jr., 
President.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Washington.  D.C, 

January  31,  1968. 
.Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  D.C: 

Following  message  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

"Your  message  to  the  Congress  today  re- 
?mphasized     your     deep     concern     for     and 
championship  of   the   returning  veterans  in 
the  difficult  situation  and   individual  prob- 
lems each  faces  In  making  a  transition  from 
military    service    to    the    equally    important 
.status    of    productive    private    citizen    con- 
tribute equally  to  the  Nation's  economy,  pro- 
ductivity,  and  social  strength.  You  may  be 
assured  that  I  shall  urge  Congress  to  sup- 
port  the   necessary   legislation   to  efiCectuate 
your  outstanding  program  for  our  veterans." 
A.  Leo  Anderson, 
Director.  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
District  of  Columbia. 
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BAtTIMORE,  Md., 

January  31,  1068. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

For  your  information  the  following  wire 
was  sent  to  the  President  today  endorsing 
his  message  on  veterans  beneflus: 

"I  urge  the  prompt  support  of  the  Con- 
gress on  these  recommendations.  It  was  my 
honor  to  hear  your  message  to  Congress 
today  outlining  your  proposals  designed  to 
Insure  the  secure  future  of  our  returning 
veterans.  The  deep  insight  and  incisive  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  facing  these 
veterans  is  a  concrete  example  of  your  pro- 
found humanitarian  .=pirlt.  Veterans  and 
their  families  throughout  this  land  upplaud 
your  courage,  your  wisdom,  and  your  heart. 
As  National  Commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  tl.S.A..  I  s.dnte  you  In  hum- 
ble gratitude." 

Saiwuel  Samufls. 
National   Commander    JeuHsh    War   V'  t- 
crans  of  U.S.A. 

Washington.  DC  . 

January  30,  1968. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
Minority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

"No  one  concerned  for  veteraii.s  and  their 
families  and  dependents  can  read  your  latest 
message  on  veterans  to  the  Congress  without 
feelings  of  deepest  pride  and  satisfaction. 
This  is  truly  the  era  of  the  veteran  and  the 
package  of  benefits  which  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  provides  cannot  and  must  not 
ever  be  inadequate.  It  Is  clear  that  If  your 
recommendations  become  reality  it  will  not 
be.  We  want  you  to  know  we  shall  work  for 
the  fullest  development  of  the  potential  you 
have  so  eloquently  and  convincingly  placed 
before  the  Congress.   Congratulations." 

It  is  urged  that  you  lend  your  support  to 
the  early  passage  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation. Thank  you. 

Luther  Skaags.  Jr  . 
National  Commander.  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Inc. 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  30.  1968. 
Hon.  Michael  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  the  national  commander  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I  representing  250.000  mem- 
bers plus  100,000  In  our  auxiliary,  we  urgently 
ask  you  to  support  the  President  in  his  advo- 
cating the  continuance  of  the  expanded  pro- 
gram for  the  younger  veterans  that  will  be 
coming  out  of  the  service  as  reported  In  his 
message  to  Congress  today.  As  World  War  I 
veterans  we  did  not  have  these  opportunities 
but  we  are  certainly  happy  that  the  veterans 
coming  out  of  the  service  will  at  least  have 
an  equal  opportunity  with  men  who  have  not 
been  called  Into  service. 

Philip  F.  O'Brien. 
National  Commander,  Vclcans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 

Washington,  D.C. 

January  30,  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  this  date  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  President  Johnson:  "The  members 
of  our  national  executive  offices  staff  have 
Just  been  briefed  on  your  message  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  dealing  vrith  veterans'  affairs 
by  Mr.  Driver.  As  the  spokesman  for  more 
than  67,000  career  sailors  and  marines  I  wish 
to   express   their   wholehearted  approval   of 


;,  our  proposals  to  not  only  aid  the  veteran 
but  to  encourage  him  to  continue  to  serve 
his  Nation  in  his  civilian  pursuit  and  assure 
all  .Americans  of  a  brighter  and  more  pros- 
perous future." 

On  behalf  of  the  veterans  and  citizens  of 
America  I  uriie  jirompt  and  lavorable  action 
on  the  proposals  of  his  \etc-rans  mes.';ige  of 
January  30.  1968. 

Bernard  P.  CKarf., 
National    rrc^jdent.    Flcrt    /;r.vc.  rr     ■!.>- 
.soriaf  !on. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

l\Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<^.ent  that  the  following; 
"ommiltee  and  subcommittees  bo  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
-Administration;  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  and  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce  of  the  Commit- 
tee en  the  District  of  Columbia  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  durinr  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTOCOL  WITH  THE  UNITED 
MEXICAN  STATES.  RELATING  TO 
RADIO  BROADCASTING— REMOV- 
AL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  se.ssion,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  B, 
90th  Congress,  ."-rcond  .^es.sion,  the  pro- 
tocol signed  at  Mexico  City  December  21, 
1967,  further  modifying  the  1957  radio 
broadcasting  agreement  with  Mexico, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  protocol,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
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to  be  printed  and  Chat  the  President's 
inessaKe  be  printed  :n  the  REf(WD 

The  ACTING  PRFSIDFNT  pro  tem- 
ix)re    Without  objection,  .t  ls  so  ordered 

The  message  from  t!ie  President  is  as 
loUows: 

To  the  Senatr  ot  the  United  States 

With  a  view  to  receiviuK  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewitti  tlie  protocol  between 
the  L'nited  rilatt-s  of  America  and  the 
rtuted  Mfxican  States,  .tinned  at  Mexico 
City  on  December  21.  1967.  further  mod- 
ifying the  agreement  concerning  radio 
broadcasting  m  the  standard  broadcast 
band  si^ined  .it  Mexico  Citv  on  January 
29    1957.  a.s  amended 

I  transmit  .liso.  for  Ifie  infiirmatlon  of 
■  :<•  SeTiati-  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  W!th  respect  to  the  protocol 

The  1957  agreement  with  Mexico  ex- 
pired m  1966  but  .(.as  revived  and  pro- 
iongtxl  in  effect  until  December  31.  1967, 
bv  a  protocol  .f  April  13,  1966  Discus- 
sions between  United  States  and  Mexi- 
car»  ofliotaici  with  a  view  to  concluding  a 
new  agreement  on  this  subject  are  con- 
tinulnt;.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ix)s- 
sible  to  conclude  such  a  new  agreement 
during  1968  Meanwhile,  it  is  imrxirtant 
that  the  1957  agreement  continue  in  ef- 
fect trending  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement  This  i.s  particularly  impor- 
tant becau.^e  Mexico  is  not  a  [)arty  to  the 
North  AmencaTi  Regional  Broadcasting 
At;reemrnt  NARBA  ■  of  November  15. 
1950  The  '-arlier  NARBA  of  1937,  to 
winch  Mexico  was  a  parlv.  expired  in 
1949 

The  protoc.-il  tran.'^mitted  herewith 
contains  a  single  substantive  article 
A  h.ereby  the  duration  provision  of  the 
1957  agreement  would  be  further  modi- 
fled  so  that  tlie  agreement  wi'l  remain 
'■tTective  intil  December  31.  1968.  unless, 
before  that  date,  it  is  terminated  bv  a 
notice  of  denunciation  by  either  party 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
or  is  replaced  by  a  new  agreement 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  ;;ive 
early  and  favorable  corLsideration  to  the 
protocol  further  modifying  the  1957 
agreement  with  Mexico 

Lyndon  B.  Joh.vson 

TiiE   White  House.  January  31.   1968 

Enclosures 

1  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

2  Protocol  signed  at  Mexico  City  De- 
cember 21.  1967  further  modifying  the 
1957  radio  broadcastmg  agreement  with 
Mexico. 


MFSoAUE    KKO.M    THE    HOL'SE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative-? by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  86-42.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr  fiALLACHER.  Chairman  Mrs 
Kelly.  Mr  Mvrphy  of  Illinois.  Mr 
JoHNso>f  of  California.  Mr  St  Germain. 
Mr  PiKF  Mr  Kff  Mr  An- reus  of  North 
Dai<ota.  Mr  Stafford.  Mr  Thomson  of 
Wi.=.c msm.  Mr  Dltncan.  and  Mr  Broom- 
Fiiirr'  .ts  members  of  the  US  delegation 
nf  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoiuse 


The  message  also  mformeu  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Sp«>aker 
had  apix>i!ited  Mr  Nix.  Chairman,  Mr 
Wright,  Mr  Johns<,)n  of  California.  Mr 
GoN/ALEi',  Mr  ['E  la  Ciar/a  Mr  SeliiEN. 
Mr  Eraser  Mr  Sprinc.er.  .Mr  Morse  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr  Harviy,  Mr  Wh\l- 
ley  and  Mr  I>)le  as  members  of  the 
US  delegation  ol  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  inov^a^e  lurther  infoi-med  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  U)  the  provisions 
of  section  1.  Public  Law  689.  84th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr  Hays.  Chairman  Mr 
RoriiNO.  .Mr  FiUFRS.  Mr  Ciark  Mr 
Brooks,  Mr.  AREfros.  Mr  Chamberlain, 
Mr  Bates,  aiid  Mr  Fi.milfv  .is  members 
of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  .Xtlantic 
Assembly,  on  the  part  of  the  House 


EXECUTIVE    Ci>MMUNlCATIONS. 
ETC 

The   ACTING   PRF:sIDEN T   pro   U-m- 

pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 

letters,  which  vvere  rctei  red  a.s  indicated 

Report  on  .Advisory  C(.>m  mission  o.n   I.nter- 

covcbnmcntal  relations 

A  letter  from  Uie  ChMirm^in.  Ad%'lsory  Com- 
inusloti  un  tuleri;overnruenlal  Relations. 
W'Asmngtoji.  D  C  .  Lransnilttlng.  pursu.int  to 
Uw.  .X  report  nf  tbat  Commi.ssion.  d.tted 
J.ii>u.iry  al.  1!)68  iwllh  an  .icconipauylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  or  Comptkollek  Okneral 
A  iCtter  from  the  Comptroller  Genernl  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
I.^w.  a  report  (>n  savings  avnll.ibte  to  the 
.^rmy  by  tlsihtenlng  controls  over  its  tractor- 
trailer  fleet  m  Europe.  Department  of  the 
Army,  dated  January  30  1UG8  i  with  an  uc- 
companymg  report l;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

RreoBT  ON   PosmoNS  in  Graocs  OS  16. 
aS-17,  AND  OS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Ci.imptroiler  General  uf 
the  l'nited  f<t.ites,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.iw  1  report  on  positions  in  grades  0&  16 
OS  17  and  OS-18  lanth  an  .iccompaiiylng 
report!,  to  the  Cununlttee  on  Government 
Operations 

RKPt>RT   nr   Mitrr^RT    OnorR   or   the    Pirpie 
Heart    nr    the    USA.  Inc 

A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General.  Mili- 
tary Order  ot  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  U  S  A., 
Inc.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fin.,  trnnsinutlng,  pur- 
suant to  l.iw.  .1  report  .if  that  Order,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  31.  1967  i  with  an 
acci'mpanymg  report);  to  the  Comnuttce  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Veterans  in  Ptbuc  Sekvice  Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  DC.  transmuting  a  draft  of 
propt.ised  legislation  to  provide  special  en- 
couragement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  in  deprived  ure.is  i  with  ac- 
companying papers  I .  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare 

Voc.xiioNAL   Rehabiliimion    Irainincj    for 
Certain  Veterans 

.\  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  transmitting  a  Uraft  of 
proptiseU  legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Uruted  States  Code  Ui  improve  viKatlonai 
reh.tbUltatloa  training  for  service-connected 
\eteraii6  by  .lUthorli^ing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basts   iwith  accom- 


['.oiylng  papers*,  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Labor 
.Old  Public  Welf.ire 

Hrp<TRT  iir  OzARKs  Heoionai.  Commission 
.\  letter  from  ihe  Federal  CiK-hnlrman  and 
St.vte  Cochalrman  The  O/arlts  Rpi7:oiial 
Commission  W.ishinetnn  DC.  tran.smltMng. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, from  September  7.  1966.  to  December 
n  l'Jti7  I  with  an  aconifwnvint;  r(>i)orti:  to 
Uie  Lurnnuttee  uu  Public  Works 

Report  or  .Atomic  Energy  Cummis-sio.n 
\  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members, 
U  .S  .Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.iw,  ,i 
refxirt  of  that  Commission,  for  the  year  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report*,  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy, 


PETITION 


The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Demosthenian  Lilerar;. 
Society,  University  of  Ge<u-gia,  Athens, 
Ga..  condemnms  the  seizure  of  the 
US.S.  Pueblo  by  the  Government  of 
North  Korea,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foremn  Relations 


REPORT  ENTm.ED  AERONAUTI- 
CAL UKSEAKCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT POLICY"     S    REPT.  NO.  957' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  I  submit  a  report 
entitled  "Aeronautical  Research  and  De- 
velopment Policy."  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  an  illustration 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  ■ibtection,  the  report  will 
be  r€K^e^ved  and  primed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  iroin  New  Me.xico. 


REPORT  B:NTITLED  INVESTIGA- 
TION INFO  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES'— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  S  REPT. 
NO.  958  > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operation.s,  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Investigation 
Into  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies." which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 


kxecutivb:  reports  of  a 
committee 

•    As  m  executive  session. 

The  followinR  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSO.N  ;.-"m  the  C(  nimiltee 
on  Commerce: 

WlUlam  H.  Chartener.  of  New  York,  to  b3 
an  Assistant  Seirctarv  nf  Commerce 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  .loint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  fir.^t  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  .•^econd  time,  and  le- 
f erred  hS  follows: 

By  Mr    MUNDT 

S  2891.  A  bin  to  extend  for  a  period  of  3 
years  the  authority  oi  the  Presideiil  to  enter 
Into  agreement.s  to  finance  sales  under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of   1954.  .xs  amended,  and  to 
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carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
II  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   HARRIS  ifor  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 

.NEDT  of  New  "i'ork.  Mr    Brooke,  Mr. 

Case.  Mr    Clark,  Mr    Gruening,  Mr. 

Hart,    Mr     lNot;YE.    Mr.    Javits,    Mr. 

Kennedy      of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 

Long    of    Missouri.    Mr.    McCarthy, 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE.    Mr     Morse.    Mr.    Muskie.    Mr 

Nelson.   Mr.   Pell.   Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 

Proxmire.  Mr  Riiucoft.  Mr.  Tydincs. 

Mr     Williams    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Yarborough.     and     Mr.     Young     of 

Ohio  I  : 

S  2892    A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 

.Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions  thereof 

relating  to  public  assistance  which  were  en- 

.icted    or    amended    by    the    Social    Security 

.Amendments  of   1967:   to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr     KENNEDY   of   New   York    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr,  GRtJENiNG.  Mr. 
Hart.    Mr.    Inotjye.    Mr.    Javits,    Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Mds- 
kie.     Mr,     Nelson.     Mr.     Pell.     Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicofp, 
Mr.  Ttdings,   Mr.   Williams  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Yarborough,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2893.  A  bin  to  amend  title  rv  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of 
;ad  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
for  other  purpKwee;  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 
iLance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York    when    he    Introduced    the    above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.   HATFIELD: 
S.  2894    A  bill   to  amend  title   10.  United 
States  Code,   in  order  to   provide  that  time 
on  active  duty  in  a  temporary  grade  may  be 
counted    in    determining    time-in-grade    re- 
quirements necessary   for  promotion   to   the 
next  higher  permanent  grade;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   SMATHERS: 
S.  2895    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orestes 
Fernandez;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  2896    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of   Capt.   John   N.    Laycock,   U.S.   Navy    (re- 
tired),   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2897.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.   2898    A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Deborah 
Anne    Taylor:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S    2899.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Edson  K. 
Hartzell;    to   the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request)  : 
S.  2900    A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended;  and 

S  2901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  for  the 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  to  change  the  method 
of  calculating  each  year's  appropriation  for 
the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 
S.  2902.  A  bill  to  improve  the  balance  of 
payments  and  protect  the  domestic  economy 
"f  the  United  States;  and 

S.  2903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maximum  rate 


of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  20  per- 
cent; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware  when  he   introduced   the  above   bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  'Wook  Hea 
Lee  (Joseph  Leei;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.J.  Res.  135.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  Federal  building  at  HemlsFalr  1968  as  the 
"Morris  Sheppard  Pavilion";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLLTIONS 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  COST 
OF  CLEAN  WATER" 

Mr.   RANDOLPH  submitted   the   fol- 
lowing resolution   (S.  Res.  249):   which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 
f  S.  Res.   249 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Clean 
Water",  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  16(a),  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
89-234) ;  and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL STUDIES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  <S.  Res.  250)  :  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works : 

S.  Res.  250 

Resolicd.  That  in  furtherance  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  matters  coming  within  its 
Jurisdiction,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions and  with  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  study  or  studies  relating  to 
the  movement  of  commuter  traffic  into  and 
out  of  the  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
metropolitan  area,  to  study  the  relationship 
between  highway  facilities  and  other  modes 
of  commuter  services  in  the  movement  of 
people  from  those  areas  beyond  the  proposed 
range  of  projected  mass  transit  and  urban 
freeway  facilities,  to  the  disfxisal  of  solid 
waste  originating  in  the  Washingt-on,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  metropolitan  area  by  such 
manner  and  means  as  will  obviate  air  and 
water  pollution  in  the  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  metropolitan  area,  all  dcFipned 
to  measure  the  impact  of  proposals  which 
will  affect  various  programs  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  pertaining 
to  fl(X>d  control,  navigation,  rivers  and  har- 
bors, roads  and  highways,  water  pollution, 
air  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  public 
buildings,  and  all  features  of  water  resource 
development  and  economic  growth:  Provided. 
however,  That  neither  the  conduct  o<  this 
study  nor  any  of  its  observations,  conclu- 
sions, findings  or  recommendations  shall  in 
any  way  reexamine,  delay,  compete,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rapid  transit  system  planned 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority.  The  Committee  on  Public 
works  win  coordinate  its  activities  with  the 
activities  of  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  related  to  the 


general  subject  matter  of  the  study  or  studies 
to  be  undertaken. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  limd 
of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REFERENCE    OF   SENATE   BILL    2896 
TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  the  foUowinp; 
resolution  iS.  Res.  251 1 ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary : 

S.  Res.  251 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S  2896)  entitled 
"A  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  CapUun 
John  N.  Laycock.  United  SUttes  Navy  (re- 
tired)" now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby 
reterred  to  the  chief  commissioner  ol  the 
Court  of  Claims:  and  the  chief  commissioner 
sh.ill  proceed  with  the  same  m  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  section  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  :is 
amended  by  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.  958),  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  '>f  the  dem.tnd 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount. 
if  any.  legally  fir  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 


AUTHORIZATION  FROM  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  STUDIES— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  <S.  Res.  252);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.   252 

Rr.-iolred.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
iliereof.  is  authorized  under  sections  134(ai 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
.«tudy  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to — 

1 1 )  interstate  commerce  generally,  includ- 
ing consunier  protection: 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally: 

(3  1  transportation  generally; 

(4)  maritime  matters: 

i5i  interoceanic  canals; 

(6l  domestic  surface  transportition.  in- 
cltjding  pipelines  and  highway  safety; 

(7)  communications,  including  a  compU-te 
review  nf  national  and  international  tele- 
communications and  the  use  of  comniiiiic  i- 
tions  satellites: 

(8)  Federal  power  matters: 

(9)  civil  aeronautics: 

(10 1  fisheries  and  wildlife: 

(111  marine  sciences:  and 

( 12 )  weather  services  and  modification,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

Sec.  2,  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  :ommittee.  from  February  1.  1968.  to 
January  31.  1969.  inclusive,  is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  make  such  expenditttres  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temp-orarv 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asisist- 
ants  and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per.'^on 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  app>ointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not   be   less  bv   more   than   $2,300   than    the 
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hlKheot  iirnaa  rate  t>aid  uj  uiy  )ther  em- 
plijyee.  tnd  3i  with  :h<'  prior  cons<>nt  of 
Ihe  h«>a<li  erf  the  dep<u-m«nta  or  airenclps 
concerned,  and  ti\e  C'-ominitt*e  on  Rules  and 
AdmimsUkUon.  to  uuilae  the  reimbursable 
services.  lafomvaUon.  :«allUes.  and  [iers<in- 
nel  of  any  .f  itxe  departmenu  or  .utenoiea 
of  the  Oovernment 

Sec  3  The  (.^^mmlttee  shall  report  us  find- 
ings, totjether  with  its  r(>commendatlon8  for 
letflslatlon  .la  it  deem.s  advisable,  ^o  the  Sen- 
.iie  at  the  earliest  practic.ible  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.   1969. 

Sec.  4  ExF>erLses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution.  A-hlch  shall  not  exceed  $550. - 
miO,  .-h.ill  be  p.iid  irnm  the  .-■.(nin^ent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by   the  chairman     .f   the  .-ommlttee. 


EXTENSION  OF  .AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OK  1954  'PUBLIC 
LAW  480) 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  have  the  prompt  at- 
tention ol  the  .Senate,  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentativp.s  and  the  Pre.-ident  of  the 
United  -States. 

My  bill  'Aould  continue  for  another 
year  the  Auriculturnl  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  .-Vs-sistance  .■\ct  of  1954.  popu- 
larly known  a.-^  Public  Law  480.  ot  which 
I  wa.s  an  oriuinal  cospon.sor  when  that 
legislation  was  nr.st  enacted 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  at  ilus 
j>oint  to  the  Senator  from  New  Me.xlco 
Mr.  Ander.son- I  who  joined  with  Sena- 
tor Case,  my  then  colIeaKue  from  -South 
Dakota,  and  me  m  mtroducini,'  the  fore- 
runner to  this  Icci-slation  I  point  out 
that  the  lull  has  .served  r)ur  oountrv  well 
and  h-xs  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
bolsterinu  the  asnciltural  eoonomv  of 
the  United  States  wlale  at  the  .-ame  time 
ius-sistlns  developing  countries  through- 
out the  world  to  .-.tay  or  eet  back  on  their 
feet.  Consider  the  fact  that  between 
1954  and  1966  almost  $15  billion  worth 
of  US  as-Ticultural  products  were 
.shipped  to  fx-oples  of  food  deficient  na- 
tions under  provisions  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provision^  of  the  act.  we  can 
realize  its  smnificance.  not  alone  to  the 
farm  belt  but  also  to  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Consider  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the 
last  5  years.  SI. 5  billion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural t:oods  moved  abroad  under  the  act's 
provisions  each  year.  That  is  truly  a 
gigantic  boost  to  the  economy  of  the 
aciicultural  areas  of  our  country  and  to 
the  welfare  of  deprived  [peoples  in  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

E.Ktension  of  this  act  is  higlily  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  it  is  vital  and  urgent. 
Congress  must  extend  Public  Law  480 
which  expires  on  December  31.  1968.  I 
hope  that  we  move  expeditiously  m  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
•>■  lU  recall  that  on  January  -'5  I  com- 
mented on  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
written  by  Mr.  Al  A  Shock,  one  of  South 
Dakota's  most  .successful  busme.si.men.  a 
keen  and  kiwwledgeabie  student  of  tiie 
aunculture  situation  in  general,  who 
went  into  the  matter  ;n  con.siderable  de- 
tail. 

Mr.  Shock's  article  quotes  a  national 
farm  leader  who  recently  said  1967  was 


not    K    pleasant    year    for    larmers    and 
ranchers: 

We  -ire  cornpletUig  the  harvest  of  the  larg- 
est crop  in  history,  prinluced  at  the  hlghck 
.>^t  en  rec.rd  .ind  sold  at  the  lowest  price  In 
a  decade  furtty  has  dropped  to  73  ,  .  com- 
pared with  71.,  in  ia34  In  the  depths  of  th  • 
depre.s.slon  The  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products,  when  adjusted  to  today's  value.s  is 
only  40  cent*  on  the  dollar,  very  little  more 
than  in  the  thirties. 

Attacking   the  problem  head  on.  Mr 
Shock  says  that  the  farmer  must  obtau 
a  stronper  and  more  direct  voice  m  the 
operation   of    the  Department  of   Agri- 
culture: 

High  p<jsltk>ns  In  the  Deportment  should 
go  to  men  with  broad  farm  experience  Re- 
organization of  the  Department  -seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the.se  sentimenUs.  The  ofll- 
cials  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  their  re- 
sponsibility is  to  help  the  farmer.  While 
prices  have  been  plunging,  suggestion.-; 
for  alleviating  the  problem  have  been 
few  They  apparently  have  also  fallen 
down  on  their  duty  to  keep  the  President 
informed  as  to  the  agricultural  situation 
for.  as  Members  will  recall,  the  American 
farmer  and  his  problems  received  .short 
shrift  in  the  President's  st.-.te  of  the 
Union  messas^e 

I  am  sure  that  they  are  working  fever- 
ishly at  the  IX'paitment  'ii  all  types  of 
special  Agriculture  messages  and  recom- 
mendations. I  am  at  the  .same  time  fear- 
ful that  once  again  the  farmers  of  this 
country  will  get  words  without  action. 

Congress.  I  hope,  will  provide  the  ac- 
tion One  concrete  action  it  can  take  im- 
mediately IS  to  pa.ss  legislation  to  extend 
Public  Law  480. 

The  original  t'oals  of  the  legislation, 
provision  for  additional  outlets  for  US 
agricultural  surpluses,  and  making  the 
products  available  to  the  developing  na- 
tions on  terms  they  can  afford,  are  still 
valid. 

Sfjme  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  legis- 
lation have  been: 

First.  Bolstering  of  prices  received  by 
our  farmers. 

Unhappily,  under  the  present  farm 
policy  of  the  administration,  farm  parity 
has  fallen  to  73  percent  One  .shudders  to 
think  where  parity  would  be  today  had 
we  not  had  this  disposal  program  avail- 
able under  Public  I.aw  480. 

Originally,  the  bill  was  considered  as 
food-for-tx-ace  legislation  The  adminis- 
tration now  prefers  to  call  it  the  food- 
for-freedom  program  I  do  not  care  what 
it  is  called,  particularly,  but  I  am  inter- 
ested in  .seeing  that  the  functions  of  the 
legislation  continue. 

Second.  Accelerated  economic  develop- 
ment in  various  countries  has  led  to 
mcrea-sed  commercial  exports  of  agricul- 
tural ar.d  industrial  products. 

Some  countries  got  their  first  real 
sample  of  American  foo<i  products  and 
the  bounty  of  the  agriculture  developed 
in  this  country  from  the  Public  I.aw  480 
supplies  which  were  made  available  to 
them  under  the  act. 

Third.  Market  development  activities 
carried  on  in  connection  "vith  Public  Law 
480     shipments     have     expanded     the 


demand  for  commercial  agricultural 
exports 

Fourth  Ciovemment  costs  for  storage 
and  handling  of  surplus  stocks  during 
the  years  liave  been  lower  than  they 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the 
program 

Fifth  Friendly  relations  with  more 
than  100  countries  have  been  strength- 
ened. 

Mr  President,  .somebody,  .somewhere 
m  this  United  States  should  keep  iaith 
with  the  farmer.  I  .say.  enact  this  legis- 
lation as  one  of  the  sacred  pillars  re- 
quired to  build  a  solid  foundation  of 
farm  leeislation  needed  to  provide  the 
farmer  with  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  parity  of  income  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. This  act  alone  will  not  do  the 
job  but.  at  least,  it  will  provide  one  stej) 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i)ro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bill  S.  12891  >  to  extend  for  a 
period  of  3  years  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
finance  sales  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  A.ssist- 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  to 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under 
title  II  of  such  act.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mt'NDT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
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REVISION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  RELAT- 
ING TO  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  myself.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  and  24  other  cosponsors,  making 
26  spon.sors  in  all.  a  bill  which  would  re- 
peal part  of  the  regressive  and  punitive 
measures  v^rittcn  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity .^ct  last  year  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record 
and  apiJropriatcly  referred. 

The  -ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
.ioction.   the  bill   will  be  printed  in  tlie 

liECORD. 

The  bill  'S.  2892'  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  revi.se  certain  pro- 
Msions  thereof  relating  to  public  as- 
>islance  which  were  enacted  or  amended 
by  the  Social  Security  .Amendments  of 
.1967.  introduced  by  Mr.  H.^rris  i  tor  him- 
.sclf  and  (itiicr  Senators',  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Ciiinmittee  on  P'lnance.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

-S    2892 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  Hotif.e  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th.^t  this 
-Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1968." 

Sec,  101.  Section  402(.ii  (81.  i  .M  1 11)  of  t!ie 
Social  Security  Act  is  nmcnded  by  lai  strik- 
ing out  "$30"  and  inserting  In  lievi  thereof 
■»50"  and  (b)  sinking  out  "one-lhlrd"  and 
Insertu.T  in  lieu  therefjf     one-half". 

Sec.  102.  laul)  Effective  July  1.  1969. 
clauses  ill  .md  (Ui  of  section  2iai(10ii.\l 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows;  "ill  the  State  agency  shall 
with  respect  to  any  month  disregard  the  lirsi 
$50  of  the  total  of  the  earned  income  of 
such   Individual   for  such  month   plus  one- 


half  of  the  remainder  of  such  income  for 
such  month  and  ilil  the  St.;ite  agency  may, 
betore  disregarding  the  nmount  referred  to 
lu  clause  (I),  disregard  not  more  than  $7.50 
per  month  of  any  income;". 

(2)  A  st.ite  who.se  jUan  under  section  2 
of  the  Six-ial  Security  Act  has  been  approved 
by  the  S«'creliiry  shall  not  be  deemed  to  liave 
r;iiU'd  to  comply  .'-ubstantially  with  the  re- 
cpilrements  of  section  2(al(10l(A)  of  such 
Act  uis  In  eifeot  prior  to  July  1.  1969)  for 
any  period  betrinning  after  December  31. 
1967,  and  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1909,  if  for 
tuch  period  the  State  agency  disregards 
t.irned  income  of  the  individuals  involved 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  s;)eci- 
hcd  in  tl.iuse  ni  of  section  2(a)il01(.\)  of 
such  Act  as  amended  by  thi.«  section. 

(b)(ll  Effective  July  1.  1969.  clauses  (.\) 
and  iB)  of  .section  1402ial(81  of  such  Act 
are  amended  to  re.id  .is  lollows;  "(A)  the 
State  agency  shall  with  resi^ect  to  any  month 
disregard  the  first  $-50  of  the  total  of  the 
earned  income  of  such  individual  for  such 
month  plus  onc-h.ilf  of  the  remainder  of 
.-uch  Income  for  such  month.  (B)  the  State 
agency  may.  before  disreu'ardiiip  the  .".motuit 
referred  to  In  clause  (.\l.  disreu.ird  not  more 
than  $7  50  |)er  month  of  any  income,  and". 

(2)  A  State  whose  plan  under  section  1402 
of  the  Social  Security  .'Vet  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  requirements  of  section  1402(a)(8)  of 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  July  1.  19S9) 
for  any  period  beginniug  after  December  31. 
1967.  and  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  if 
for  such  i)enod  the  State  attency  disregards 
earned  income  of  the  individual  involved  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  specified 
in  clause  (A)  of  section  1402ial(8)  of  such 
Act  ivs  amended  by  this  section. 

(Cidi  ElTec'ive  July  1.  1969.  clause  (1) 
of  section  lG02(al  (14)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  the  State 
agency  shall  with  respect  to  any  month 
disregard  the  first  .-fSO  of  the  total  of  the 
earned  income  of  such  individual  for  such 
month  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  of 
such   income  for  such  month,  and". 

(2)  Effective  July  1,  1969,  subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  1602fai(14)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "if  such  Indl- 
Mdual  has  attained  age  65  and  is  neither 
blind  nor  permanentlv  and  totally  disabled, 
the  State  agency  shall  with  respect  to  any 
month  disregard  the  first  $50  of  the  total  of 
the  earned  income  of  such  individual  for 
such  month  plu.s  one-half  of  the  remainder 
of  such   income  for  stich   month,   and". 

(3)  A  State  whose  plan  under  section  1602 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
f.iiled  "o  comply  substantially  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1602(a)  (14)  of  such 
-Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  July  1.  1969)  for  any 
lieriod  beginning  after  December  31.  1967, 
and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  if  for  such 
period  the  State  agency  disregards  earned 
income  of  the  individual  involved  In  accord- 
ance With  the  requirements  specified  in 
clause  (i)  of  section  i602(a)  (14)  (B)  or  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  1602(al(14)  as 
amended  by  this  section. 

Id)  Section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  ot  1967  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "part  A  of  Title  IV"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Title  I,  X,  XIV.  XVI.  or  XIX,  or 
part  A  of  Title  IV. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  407(b)  (l)(Ai  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
"and  '  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  407(b)  (li(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  '  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

ici  Section  407(b)  111  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  104.  Section  407(ail2)(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  child's  father"  and  all  that  follows 
,ind   inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  child's 
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father   is   not  currently   registered   with   the 
public  employment  office  lu  the  State." 

Src.  105.  (a)  Subsection  (C)  of  section  407 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  t<3 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section — 

"( 1 )  a  State  plan  may.  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  provide  for  denial  of  all  ( or  any  part) 
of  the  aid  under  the  jilan  with  resiiect  t  >  a 
dependent  child  as  defined  in  subsection  lai 
to  which  any  child  or  relative  might  otlier- 
wl:  c  be  entitled  for  any  month  11  the  f.ither 
of  such  child  received  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  an  unemiJloyment  Compen- 
s.ition  law  of  a  St.ite  or  ot  the  Uaiu-d  St.itc.s 
[or  :iiiy  week  any  part  of  which  i.-  included 
in  .such  month,  and 

"(2)  expenditures  i)ursiiaiit  li  this  section 
shall  be  excluded  from  aid  to  i.imilies  wit)i 
depciidcnt  children  (A)  where  such  expendi- 
tures are  made  under  the  i)lan  with  respect 
to  any  dei.-iendent  child  as  defined  m  sub- 
section (a).  (1)  for  any  part  of  the  30-day 
period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (b)(ll.  or  i  u  i  for  ;inv  period 
l)rior  to  the  time  when  tlie  father  satisfies 
s'lbp'.r.igr.iph  (B  of  such  subsection,  and  (B) 
if,  and  for  as  long  as.  no  action  is  taken 
(.ifter  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
p.ir..grapli  {A\  of  subsection  (b)(2il.  under 
the  program  tlierein  specified,  to  refer  such 
I.tther  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to 
sen  ion  402 (a  l  (  19  i  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  407  -"f  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

(c>  Pection  203(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  is  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
before  tiie  period  the  following:  ";  and  (24i 
effective  July  1,  1969,  provide  for  assistance 
to  children  in  need  because  of  the  unem- 
ploj-ment  of  their  father  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 407". 

Sec.  1U7.  (a)  Section  434  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30 
per  month  payable  In  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  tlie  Secretary  prescribes"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$20  per  week  ". 

(b)  Section  435  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "80"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "90". 

(c)  Section  443  of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by 
striking  out  "20"  each  time  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

(d)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "20"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

(e)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (A )  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  "  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec  108.  Section  406(ei(l)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

Sec.  109.  (ai  Section  403(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(subject  to  subsection  (d)  )"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  ( 1 1  thereof. 

(b)    Section  403(d)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

Sec   110.  Effective  July  1.   1969 — 

(a)  Section  2(a)(5)  of  tiie  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "necessary"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "necessary  (i)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  before  the  comma 
the  following:  "and  (ii)  t-o  a.ssure  that  eli- 
gibility for  and  the  extent  of  assistance  under 
the  plan  will  be  determined  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  simplicity  of  administration  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  recipients": 

(b)  Section  402(a)(5)  of  such  .'\ct  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "necessary"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "necessary  (i)";  and 

(2)  Pdding  at  the  end  before  the  comma 
the  following:  "and  (11)  to  assure  that  eli- 
gibility for  and  the  extent  of  aid  under  the 
plan  will  be  determined  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  simplicity  of  administration  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  recipients"; 


,c)  Section  1002(al(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by    - 

( 1  I  striking  out  "necessary"  aird  inserting 
111  Iicu  thereof  "necessary  (i)";  and 

i2)  adding  at  the  end  before  the  comma 
the  lollowing:  "and  (li)  to  assure  tliat  eli- 
gibility for  and  the  extent  of  a-d  under  the 
plan  will  be  determined  in  a  manner  ccjnsist- 
c-!it  witli  simplicity  of  administration  and  the 
ijcs;  interests  of  the  recipients '; 

id)  Secllon  1402(a)(5)  of  such  .\ct  Is 
:imencled  by  — 

il)  strikine  t-'Ut  "necessary"  and  In.serting 
in  lieu  thereof  "iiecess:iry  (i)";  and 

1 2)  adding  at  the  end' before  the  comm.i 
ll^e  lollowing:  "and  (ii)  to  assure  that  eli- 
i.Ml;ilily  for  and  the  extent  of  aid  under  the 
plan  will  be  <ieterniiiied  m  a  manner  con- 
.sisienl  With  simplicity  of  administration  and 
t!ie  be.st  interests  of  the  recipient.--";   and 

(e)  Section  I(>02ia)(r))  of  .such  Act  la 
amended  by — ■ 

(1)  striking  out  "i.ecessary  '  :nd  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "necessary  (i)";   and 

(2)  adding  at  tlie  end  before  the  comma 
tlie  following:  "and  (li)  to  assure  that  eli- 
gibility lor  and  the  extent  of  aid  or  assist- 
.ince  under  the  plan  will  be  determined  in  a 
ina-mer  consi.stent  with  simplicity  of  ad- 
minl.stration  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
recipients". 

Sfc.  111.  Title  VII  of  the  .Social  .Security 
Act  Is  liereby  .amended  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
•■.t,n  708  at  the  end  tlicreof.  such  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  708  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
t'on.  and  Welfare  siiall  make  a  study  of  and 
recoinmend.-itions  concerning  the  means  by 
whiiii  -md  t)ie  extent  to  which  tne  nuM 
of  State  public  welfare  airencies  may  better 
.serve,  advise,  and  assist  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  r-ssistance  in  securing  t!ic  full 
protection  of  l<jcal.  State,  and  Federal  health, 
housing,  and  related  laws  and  in  helping 
them  make  most  ellective  use  of  public  ;is- 
sistance  and  other  programs  In  the  commu- 
nity and  tlie  extent  to  which  the  State  pub- 
lic .-.ssisti.nce  program  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  entorcing  lix:al.  State,  and  Federal 
liealth,  housing,  and  related  laws.  The  Sec- 
retary 'shall  report  the  results  of  such  study 
aiid  make  recommendations,  including  ilie 
necessary  chanees  in  this  Act.  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  July  1,  1969." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  those  progressive  provisions 
which  were  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  which  were 
pa.ssrd  by  the  Senate  itself  last  Novem- 
ber 22,  but  which  failed  to  survive  the 
conference.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  will  shortly  be 
offering  today  a  bill  which  is  comple- 
mentary to  this  bill  and  which  incor- 
porates certain  floor  amendments 
adopted  last  year  which  do  not  appear 
in  my  bill.  My  colleague,  the  .lunior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  is  the  principal  co- 
.sponsor  of  this  bill,  as  I  am  of  his  bill. 
I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  cveiy 
provision  I  offer  today,  and  all  but  three 
provisions  of  my  colleague's  bill,  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  joined  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  by— in  addition  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York — Mr.  Brooke. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 

MclNTYRE.  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  MoRSE.  Mr. 

MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Prouty.  Mr.  Peoxmire.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
Tydings,  Mr.  'Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Yarborough.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 
I  believe  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
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were  made  aware  of  how  seriously  a 
number  of  us  who  opposed  the  confer- 
ence report  regarded  the  regressive  wel- 
fare measures  which  were  written  into 
the  law  last  session  Those  of  us  who  were 
concerned  about  these  provisions  last 
year  continue  to  be  very  gravely  con- 
cerned about  them  today  We  intend,  be- 
i^lnnmi?  today,  to  renew  our  flght  t  re- 
peal the  freeze  on  the  level  of  Federal 
contrtbutions  to  State  AFDC  proKrams. 
and  to  revise  and  rescind  the  other  harsh 
measures  which  were  written  into  the 
conference  report  and  ultimately  signed 
mto  law 

Our  problem  last  session  was  that,  on 
the  final  rollcall  vote,  the  Congress  would 
have  had  to  vote  against  increased  social 
security  benefits  in  order  to  reject  the 
welfare  restrictions  With  that  obstacle 
removed  and  with  tune  to  reconsider  its 
action  this  session.  I  believe  the  chances 
arc  much  improved  that  the  Congress 
will  realize  how  harmful  the  new  amend- 
ments ace  and  repeal  them  Both  tax- 
payers and  welfare  recipients  felt  our 
welfare  system  was  a  failure  even  before 
the  new  restrictions  were  enacted  But 
with  passage  of  these  amendments,  it 
was  in  many  ways  made  worse 

Mr  President,  I  commend  President 
Johnson  for  his  statement  on  this  subject 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  .social 
security  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .^tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Excerpt     Frum     Social     .SfcvRiTT      Signing 

Statement  by   the  President.   Janu.ary   2. 

1968 

FrajikllD  'iKcevelfs  vision  of  social  in- 
surance has  stood  the  test  of  the  changing 
tunes  I  wisli  I  could  say  the  *ajne  tor  our 
nations  weli  ire  system 

The  welf.iie  system  uxlay  pleases  no  >ne 
It  is  .rlUclzed  by  ilberals  and  -onservatlvee. 
by  '.he  poor  lud  the  wealthy,  by  socl;U  work- 
ers and  p<.)lUlclaJLS  by  whites  xnd  by  Negress 
m  every  .irea  of  the  nation 

My  recommendations  to  the  Congress  'his 
yeiir  sought  to  make  basic  changes  in  the 
system. 

Some  of  theee  recommendations  were 
adopted  They  include  a,  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, incentives  tor  earning,  day  care  (or 
children,  child  .uid  maternal  health  .services 
and  family  planning  services  I  believe  these 
changes  will  have  a  good  ettect 

Other  of  my  recommendations  were  not 
adopted  by  the  Congress  In  'heir  place,  the 
Congress  substituted  certain  severe  restric- 
tions 

I  xm  directing  Secretary  Qardner  to  work 
with  state  governments  so  that  compassion- 
ate safeguards  lue  establLshed  to  protect 
deserving    mothers    and    needy    children 

Mr  HARRIS  I  also  commend  the 
President  for  his  establisliment  o!  the 
Commission  on  Income  Mamte.iance 
Programs,  chaired  by  Ben  W  Hememan. 
chairman  of  the  board.  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railroad  Senators  will  recall 
that  I  strongly  urged  just  such  a  study  in 
my  statement  on  welfare  ;ust  before  the 
vote  on  the  .social  security  bill  last  ses- 
sion We  need  a  fundamental  overhaul 
of  our  entire  welfare  program  in  this 
country  As  one  knowledgeable  person 
has  said,  it  is  a  system  which  aims  more 
toward  ^avmt;  money  than  saving  people, 
and,  tragically,  winds  up  saving  neither. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  nothing  I  say  to- 


day is  intended  <ws  .i  criticl.sm  of  my 
chairman  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  that  committee  who  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  As  I  made  clear 
during  debate  last  .session,  we  had  their 
assurances  that  they  did  the  best  they 
could  m  <i  very  touyh  situation  in  the 
conference   and  I   of  course,  accept  that. 

Welfare  programs  reach  around  7  3 
million  per.sons 

.Some  J  U  million  ;ire  over  65.  blind  or 
otherwise  so  severely  handlcapi)ed  that 
their  uork  potential,  if  any,  is  severely 
limited 

About  3  5  million  are  children  in  the 
aid  for  dependent  children  program — 
AFDC — whose  parents  do  not  or  can- 
not provide  financial  support. 

Of  the  remaining  recipients,  900  000 
are  mothers  of  children  receuing  welfare 
and  150,000  are  lathers:  two-thirds  of 
these  fathers  are  incapacitated.  Only 
50.000  are  in  the  sjiecial  program  called 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren— unemployed  parent.s — operating 
now  in  22  States. 

The  most  important  and  critical  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  I  offer  today  is  lUs  re- 
peal of  the  intolerable  freeze  on  the 
level  of  the  Federal  contribution  to 
State  .M-TX:  programs.  This  limitation, 
which  1,'oes  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  will  cither  place  an  excessive  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  States  to  make  up 
for  lost  Federal  matching  revenues,  or 
bar  tens  of  thousands  of  families  other- 
wise eligible  for  AI-TX:  from  the  pro- 
gram if  the  States  cannot  or  refuse  to 
make  up  the  lost  P'ederal  funds  or  spread 
even  more  thinly  the  already  meager 
benefits  paid  under  AFDC  All  three  of 
the.se  results  will  (x:cur  simultaneously, 
to  some  extent,  depending  on  the  reac- 
tion of  each  individual  State  to  the 
terms  of  the  freeze.  At  worst,  as  I  em- 
iihasized  in  debate  last  se.ssion.  as  many 
as  300.000  children — according  to  ad- 
ministration estimates — could  bo  cut  off 
the  .\FDC  rolls  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

.Mr  President.  I  have  received  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  Impact  this 
freeze  will  have  on  the  States  which 
also  contains  a  technical  explanation  of 
how  the  freeze  will  work  It  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wickenden.  a  well- 
known  consultant  on  welfare  policy  I 
£t5k  unanimous  con.sent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

EfTECT    rir    THE       FrEJZE       f'Rl'VLSlONS    or 

PVBLK-  Law  yO-248 

(Prepared  by  Elizabeth  Wickenden  technical 

consultant  on  public  social   policy   to   the 

National    Assembly   for   Social    Policy    and 

Development  Inc  i 

Provision  Section  208  nf  PI,  90^  248  amends 
section  403  of  the  Social  .security  Act  to  limit 
federal  reimbursement  to  the  states  for  as- 
sistance payments  for  children  in  need  be- 
cause of  a  parent  s  absence  from  the  home 
(by  reason  of  desertion,  illegitimacy,  separa- 
tion, or  divorce)  for  any  quarter  after  June 
30,  1968  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
child  population  as  existed  in  the  quarter 
beKinnlng   on   January    1.    liJ68 

Explanation  This  Is  a  ^inancia;  limita- 
tion not  a  case  load  or  Intake  limitation. 
In  fact,  it  la  a  condition  of  federal  participa- 
tion in  a  state  .\FDC  program  that  il)  the 
state   muit  accept  ana   act   promptly  on  all 


applications  i2i  mustnreat  all  eligible  chil- 
dren throughout  the  state  according  to  the 
same  standards,  1 3 1  may  not  con.slder  11- 
legitimacy  as  a  reason  for  excluding  an  other- 
wise eligible  child  and  i4l  must  extend 
the  right  of  appeal  to  Individuals  dlssatls- 
fie<l  with  decisions  l.ii  any  of  these  ix>lnts. 
The  frequent  statement  made  during  de- 
bate on  H  R  12080  that  this  pro\-lslon  would 
automatically  cut  off  ^uch  children  or  limit 
i.ew  rases  Is  based  on  a  l.ick  "f  underetiind- 
ing  nf  the  above  provisions  of  the  basic  act 
It.s  purpose  is.  m  fact,  to  force  states  to  re- 
duce or  limit  their  caseloads — with  respect 
to  this  group  of  children — In  other  ways. 
lliis  was  clearly  st.ited  by  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  In  House  debate  on  De- 
cember 13.  (p  36368  of  the  Congressional 
Record)  when  he  said.  "It  Is  there  to  get  the 
States  to  act  on  the  other  provisions  of  the 
the  bill  requiring  them  to  do  something  to 
reduce  dependency  and  to  take  people  off 
welfare  who  should  not  be  there  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that  .  we  are  furnishing  a  prod 
to  obtain  some  results  from  the  State  wel- 
fare agencies  " 

Effect  on  tfie  states  It  is  impwrtant  to 
inulerstand  the  meth<xl  of  feder.il  reimburse- 
ment to  the  states  Tills  reimbursement  takes 
plvce  attcr  the  fact  .uid  is  based  on  .^ctual 
expenditures  made  by  the  state  on  an  avenge 
per  capita  basis  In  behalf  ut  all  eligible  chil- 
dren during  the  prior  quarter.  There  i.s  a 
'.imlt  on  the  i>er  capita  reimbursement  but, 
prior  to  this  en.-ictment.  not  on  the  number 
cf  such  children.  This  so-called  "open  ended 
authorization"  Is  directly  related  to  the  plan 
rcqtiirements  described  above  and  the  as- 
sumption that  the  f.ictors  which  cause  need 
ior  assistance  within  a  state  are  neither  re- 
lated to  Its  fiscal  capacity  nor  subject  to  Its 
control. 

Under  this  provision  when  a  state  submi*--? 
Its  expenditures  for  the  prior  three  months 
un  Ortvber  1.  1968  I'-s  Federal  reimburse- 
ment win  be  based  on  i  1 )  average  expendi- 
: ures  for  all  chtklren  m  need  taec  luse  of  the 
death,  disability,  or  unemployment  of  a  par- 
ent but  I  2)  for  those  wnth  an  absent  parent 
only  up  to  the  number  determined  by  the 
1st  quarter  ratio.  Thus  In  meeting  federal 
plan  requirements  for  equal  treatment  of 
iwth  groups  many  states  will  have  overspent. 
The  5t.ite  f.iced  with  a  deficit  in  its  reim- 
bursement will  still  be  required  to  give  future 
assistance  on  an  equitable  basis  to  children 
in  both  categories  .ind  to  accept  all  new 
eligible  children  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  next 
quarter  its  reimbursement  will  again  be 
curtailed 

Faced  With  this  progressive  reduction  In  Its 
Federal  reimbursement  a  state  has  the  fol- 
;vAing  options:  il)  find  more  state  money 
I  2)  reduce  assistance  payments  for  all  chil- 
dren ')T  (3)  eliminate  some  cases  by  tighter 
eligibility  requirements. 

Most  states  operate  on  an  annual  budge; 
and  most  state  legi.slatures  meet  blenniaUy 
The  chances  '^f  finding  additional  state  and 
local  money,  especially  by  October  1.  1968  are 
extremely  f>oor  TTiey  will,  therefore,  have  to 
absorb  .my  third  q'larter  reduction  in  their 
fourth  quarter  expenditures  and.  so  on,  in  a 
geometric  progression  of  reduction.  This  is 
further  complicated  by  the  many  require- 
ments for  additional  financing  imposed  on 
the  states  by  PL  248  i  matching  for  day  care, 
work  project  cost.s.  income  exemptions,  etc  ) 
and  by  the  fact  that  any  beneficial  effects 
from  these  programs  will  be  slow  In  develop- 
ing. 

If  grants  are  reduced  to  absorb  the  deficit 
they  must,  under  existing  federal  law.  be 
reduced  equally  across  the  whole  caseload 
Thus  the  same  or  greater  deficit  in  federal 
matching  can  again  be  anticipated  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter. 

With  respect  to  the  third  option,  since  the 
fin.incial  limitation  applies  only  to  children 
with  an  absent  parent,  there  is  a  clear  ad- 
vantage to  the  state  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
number    of    such    children    on    the    rolls    or 
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accepted  for  assistance.  The  new  law  oflers 
a  variety  of  ways  to  do  this  but  Increasingly 
ihpy  are  being  ch.iUenged  in  the  courts  as  un- 
constitutionally discriminatory.  In  fact,  the 
whole  trend  of  recent  court  decisions  ifor  ex- 
.imple  on  resident  requirements  and  man-in- 
1  he-house  prohibitions)  is  to  icuh-n  the  re- 
quirements f->r  eligibility.  Thus  the  states 
,ire  c. night  in  a  squeeze  which  leaves  them 
little  choice  but  to  cut  the  level  of  a.<;slstance 
payments  for  all   children. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  another 
important  feature  of  the  bill  .just  intro- 
duced is  that  it  would  require  each  State 
lo  participate  in  the  AFDC-UP  program 
by  July  1.  1969.  This  is  the  one  provision 
of   the  present  bill  which  was  not  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  offered  it  as  a  floor  amendment 
last  session  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  a  rollcall  vote.  The  effect  of 
this  measure  would  be  to  correct  a  most 
.serious    deficiency    in    the    present    law 
which  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  many  States  the  AFDC  regulations 
encourage,  and,  in  fact,  make  inevitable, 
the   di.sintep:ration   of    families    because 
they  require  that  a  father  whose  family 
is  otherwl.se  entitled  to  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  but  who  is  un- 
employed,   leave    his    children    and    his 
home  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  receive 
assistance.  This  is  not  merely  a  minor  or 
obscure  defect  of  public  assistance  under 
the  present  law;  it  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  despair  and  breakdown  among 
poor    families.    We    affluent    Americans 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  cannot  say 
that  i>eople  are  to  be  condemned  for  the 
breakdown  of  their  families  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  continue  a  program  in 
most  of  the  States  which  encourages  the 
breakdown  of  families. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  pro- 
vision would  permit  families  with  unem- 
ployed fathers  to  receive  AFDC  assist- 
ance only  if  the  unemployed  father  both 
registers  for  work  with  his  State's  em- 
ployment service  office  and  participates 
in  the  work-training  programs  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  this  prograim  would  be  S60 
million  and  the  cost  to  the  States,  be- 
tween S30  and  S35  million.  This  may 
very  well  overestimate  the  costs  of  the 
program,  for  if  enough  unemployed 
fathers  participate  in  the  work-training 
programs  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
AF'DC  assistance,  a  great  many  of  these 
men  can  be  expected  to  secure  regular, 
full-time  employment  which  pays  them 
enough  to  make  public  assistance  for 
their  families  unnecessary. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  would 
also  humanize  public  assistance  in  sev- 
eral other  ways.  It  would  restore  a  more 
realistic  training-incentive  payment  of 
S20  per  week  for  participants  in  the  new 
work-training  procram  provided  in  last 
year's  legislation,  instead  of  the  $30  per 
month  incentive  adopted,  and  it  would 
enhance  the  new  work-incentive  provi- 
sions passed  last  year  by  permitting  wel- 
fare recipients  to  keep  the  first  $50  and 
half  the  remainder  of  earned  income.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  House  and  con- 
ference version  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure— now  the  present  law — would  provide 
an  exemption  of  only  $30  and  one-third 
of  the  remainder  of  earned  income.  Lib- 


eralizing this  measure  as  I  propose  to 
do  would  significantly  Increase  the  in- 
centive of  AFDC  recipients  to  seek  and 
to  retain  employment. 

Several  other  provisions  of  the  bill  just 
introduced  would  dissociate  the  employ- 
ment record  of  a  father  from  his  family's 
need   for  assistance   under  AFDC.  One 
would  repeal  the  requirement  that  a  fa- 
ther have  6  calendar  quarters  of  work 
or  have  been  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  as  a  condition  for  eligibil- 
ity to  assistance  under  the  special  AFDC- 
unemployed  parents  program.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  those  families  most  in  need 
of  assistance— young  families  with  small 
children  in  which  the  wage  earner  may 
have  a   disqualifying   record   of  broken 
employment^are   most   heavily    penal- 
ized. This  is  true,  because  it  is  the  young 
family  head  who  is  most  likely  not  to 
have  been  previously  employed,  or  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  employment  ex- 
perience  to   qualify   for   unemployment 
compensation,  and,  therefore,  for  AFDC- 
UP. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  would 
repeal  an  onerous  form  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  law  against  persons  who  re- 
ceive imemployment  compensation.  Tlie 
way  the  law  now  reads,  AFDC  aid  in  any 
amount  is  denied  to  an  unemployed 
worker's  family  if  he  is  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  any  amount. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  previous 
law  be  restored  under  which  States  could, 
at  their  option,  deny  all  or  any  part  of 
AFDC  payments  to  a  worker's  family 
during  any  month  in  which  he  received 
unemployment  compensation.  Although 
this  amendment  is  not  consistent  with 
the  principle  that  earned  income  should 
be  prorated  when  a  State  welfare  agency 
is  determining  how  much  AFDC  assist- 
ance a  family  can  get,  it  would  restore 
the  Senate  position,  and  the  previous 
law,  on  this  matter.  After  further  consid- 
eration, it  might  be  foimd  advisable  to 
liberalize  this  provision  even  further  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  bill  I  propose  today  would 
authorize  a  study  of  ways  to  make  the 
welfare  system  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  welfare  recipients  and  more 
activist  in  their  behalf.  'What  we  intend 
here  is  for  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  broad 
review  of  the  ways  in  which  welfare  re- 
cipients are  treated  by  welfare  agencies, 
and  to  discover  and  recommend  methods 
and  means  by  which  the  system  can  both 
be  made  more  humane  and  more  effi- 
cient. We  are  also  interested  in  recom- 
mendations about  how  the  system  could 
serve  more  effectively  as  a  channel  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society  and  econ- 
omy, rather  than  constitute,  as  it  now 
does,  a  separate,  impoverished,  and  de- 
meaning way  of  life  lo  which  the  poor 
are  consigned  from  one  peneration  to 
the  next. 

This  provision  was  offered  by  me  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  session  as  a 
companion  amendment  to  another 
amendment,  now  law.  which  I  offered 
and  which  established  the  requirement 
for  the  recruitment,  training,  and  use  of 
the  poor  as  subprofessional  ■community 
service  aides,"  and  also  for  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  each  State's  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  study  provided  for  in  this  bill 


will  propose  ways  of  reducing  the  feeling 
of  being  adversaries  which  many  recip- 
ients and  caseworkers  have  toward  each 
other. 

I  yioid  now  to  my  principal  cosponsor, 
the  distingui.shed  junior  Senator  from 
New  "i'ork.  who.  I  believe,  plans  to  intro- 
duce his  bill  at  the  present  time. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refcr- 
fnco  for  mvsolf.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa   I  Mr.'  Harris],   and   23   additional 
cosponsors.  a  bill  to  amend  the  public 
welfare  and  medicaid  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  Congress  en- 
acted last  year.  This  bill  complements 
the  one  which  Senator  Harris  has  just 
introduced,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him  in  this  renewed  effort  to 
rid  the  law  of  the  restrictive  and  punitive 
provisions  added  last  year.  The  biparti- 
san uroup  of  Senators  cosponsoring  my 
bill    includes    Senators    Brooke,    Case, 
Clark.  Gruening,  Hart,  Inouye,  Javits, 
Kennedy  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  McCarthy, 
McGee.     McIntyre,     Mondale,     Morse, 
MusKiE,   Nelson,   Pell.   Prouty,   Prox- 

MIRE,     RIBICOFF,     TVDINCS,     WiLLlAMS     Of 

New  Jersey,  Yarborouch,  and  Young  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.    President,    the    legislative    effort 
which  we  launch  today  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. At  a  time  when  there  is  an  in- 
creasing polarization  of  points  of  view  in 
our  Nation,  when  there  is  an  increa.sing 
alienation   of   one  group   from   another 
within  our  Nation,  the  welfare  restric- 
tions  enacted   last   year   only   serve    lo 
make  matters  worse.  By  enacting  these 
restrictions.    Congress    has    decided    to 
Ijunish  the  children  of  the  poor  without 
making  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
present  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  wel- 
fare system.  It  has  said  lo  the  mothers 
of  poor  children  that  we  judge  whether 
they  should  be  home  to  take  care  of  their 
children  by  a  far  different  standard  than 
that  which  we  apply  in  our  own  homes. 
It  has  said  to  the  mothers  of  poor  chil- 
dren   that    a    Govermnent    official    will 
decide  whether   Ihey   can  take  care   of 
their  children  or  whether  they  must  go 
to  work.  It  has  said  lo  States  and  local- 
ities already  hard  pressed  to  raise  lax 
revenues  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  no  longer  going  to  meet  a  responsi- 
bility   which    it   undertook   to   meet    30 
years  ago,  and  yet  the  Slates  must  con- 
tinue lo  meet  il  in  the  .same  way.  The 
result  of  what  we  did  last  year  will  be. 
fir.st.  to  punLsh  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and.  second,  to  force  an  increase  in  Stale 
and  local  taxes  at  a  lime  when  taxpayers 
are  already  overburdened.  At  the  same 
time,  we  did  not  bring  about  the  changes 
which  are  so  desperately  needed  if  we  are 
10  substitute  employment  for  welfare  de- 
pendency and  make  lax  producers  out  of 
lax  consumers. 

And  the  new  law  is  almost  unadminis- 
terable  in  a  number  of  respects.  The 
freeze,  for  example,  will  be  a  monstros- 
ity—and the  Governors  of  22  Slates  have 
already  indicated  their  opposition  to  it. 
Consider  what  will  happen  in  a  State 
which  is  unable  to  come  up  with  funds  of 
its  own  to  pay  fcr  new  welfare  children — 
a  likely  jxissibility  in  most  States.  The 
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law  requires  the  State  to  accept  everyone 
who  !s  ehglble  Assiduous  application  of 
the  new  restrtctloos  In  the  law  may  trim 
the  rolls  somewhat,  but  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  some  children  frozen  out  of 
Federal  aid  by  the  new  limitation  Sup- 
;>-).se  the  State  was  previously  spending 
$50  per  child  per  montli  Urmble  to  come 
up  with  locally  generated  funds,  it  will 
have  to  spread  the  Federal  money  amonst 
more  children  So  it  may.  perhaps.  Rive 
each  child  $45  a  month  in  order  to  take 
care  of  all  Now,  however,  when  it  tjoes 
back  to  the  Federal  Government  clunng 
the  ne.xt  fiscal  quarter  for  reimburse- 
ment. It  has  .-pent  .uily  $45  per  child,  and 
will  net  Federal  reimbursement  at  that 
rate,  and  then  only  for  those  children 
within  the  freeze  It  will  therefore  have 
less  money  for  the  next  fiscal  quarter  and 
be  forced  to  lower  its  standards  iu:ain  in 
order  to  acoommodate  all.  As  far  as  any- 
one can  tell,  the  process  will  go  on  ad  in- 
flnitum.  The  freeze  will  be  a  fiscal  and 
atlminisU'fttlve  niwhtmare 

Nor  IS  HEW  acting  with  any  note- 
worthy flrmnes,s  >o  far  in  ^eeuiK  thai 
the  new  law  will  be  properly  carried  out 
Consider  what  has  happened  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  Lif  coercion  of  moth- 
ers to  work.  Even  :hough  the  law  con- 
tains no  specific  ^•.\emptlon  for  mothers. 
It  does  say  tliat  only  appropriate'  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  referred  for  work 
training,  and  this  laniiuage  clearly  mves 
HEW  the  authority  to  define  the  word 
appropriate"  so  as  to  protect  mothers 
who  ought  to  be  taking  care  of  their 
children  rather  than  working  Yet.  what 
has  happened  '  Instead  of  proposing  to 
issue  regulations  which  would  have  to 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
would  have  the  force  of  law.  HEW  is 
evldentlv  proposing  merely  to  handle 
the  matter  by  a  State  letter,"  by  in 
elTect  issuing  guidelines  instead  of  regu- 
lation This  while  less  de.sirable  than 
regulations,  might  not  be  wholly  unsatis- 
factory if  the  guidelines  were  firm  and 
clear  Instead,  however,  tiie  draft  guide- 
lines which  HEW  has  sent  out  to  the 
States  regarding  viio  is  appropriate  for 
work  training  contain  no  firm  definitions 
at  all.  In  fact,  they  tell  the  States  that 
Congress  wanted  the  question  of  whether 
motiiers  should  be  required  to  work  to  be 
handled  witli  particular  flexibility." 
And  the  question  .if  whether  particular 
categories  of  motht is  should  be  e.xempt- 
ed  IS  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  words 
like  desirable  and  perhaps."  Clear- 
ly, this  approach  is  apt  to  create  prob- 
lems for  families  and  mothers  that  could 
be  avoided 

In  short,  the  public  welfare  provisions 
oi  Public  Law  90  248  are  a  stimulant  to 
chaos,  both  human  and  fiscal.  That  is 
why  the  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
so  desperately  needed, 

Mr  President,  the  two  bills  we  intro- 
duce today  would  essentially  restore  the 
law  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
Senate-pa.ssed  version  of  HR  12080 
prevailed  in  conference  Senator  Harris' 
bill,  as  he  has  explained,  would  repeal 
■he  freeze  on  Federal  participation  in 
.\FDC  and  the  limitations  enacted  on  the 
.\FDC-UP  program  My  bill  would  insure 
that  mothers  cannot  be  forced  to  work 
when  they  should  be  taking  care  of  their 
children,  as  well  as  accomplish  certain 


other  objectives  which  I  shall  explain  in 
a  moment 

This  legislation  will  be  introduced  In 
the  other  bod.v  as  well,  and  we  hope  that 
It  will  be  considered  in  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  two  houses  Later  in 
the  year  I  plan  as  well  to  introduce 
broader  legislation  dealing  with  needed 
long-range  changes  in  our  welfare 
P<ilicy,  The  proposals  we  introduce  today 
are  the  bare  minimum  needed  to  move 
us  back  toward  a  progressive  welfare 
policy  We  hope  they  can  be  enacted 
without  d?lay 

Let  me  explain  tills  bill  in  .somewhat 
more  detail 

Section  lai  would  reinsert  into  the 
work  incentive  program  enacted  last  year 
the  exempt,  ins  from  coercion  to  work 
for  mothers  wtiich  were  added  by  the 
Senate  and  dropt>ed  m  conlerence.  Under 
this  section  a  mother  wlio  is  actually 
caring  for  one  or  more  ctuldren  of  pre- 
school age  could  not  be  forced  to  work 
against  her  will,  and  a  mother  who  is 
actually  caring  for  one  or  more  children 
under  the  age  of  16  wiio  are  attending 
school  could  not  be  forced  to  work  except 
during  .school  hours  This  .section  would 
also  give  the  State  welfare  agency  the 
power,  to  be  exerci.sed  in  accordance  witli 
criteria  established  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
exempt  other  persons  wiiose  participa- 
tion in  the  work  incentive  program 
would  not  serve  their  own  best  interests 
and  the  objectives  of  tlie  program  Every 
feature  of  this  section  was  included  in 
my  amendment  No  465  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  by  a  vote  of  41  to  38  during 
its  consideration  of  H  R.   12080. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  this  proposal,  I  believe  we 
must  ask  ourselves  what  Icmd  ol  a  coun- 
tiT  we  are  when  we  enact  legislation  in 
the  last  third  of  tlie  20th  century  which 
would  force  mothers  of  children  who 
need  parental  care  to  go  to  work.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States — we  who 
sit  in  this  body — have  not  only  acted 
contrary  to  fundamental  humanitarian, 
and,  I  might  add,  constitutional  princi- 
ples, but  we  have  ignored  all  of  llie  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  which  has  been 
brought  to  us  by  liie  discipline  of  child 
psychology.  We  have  .--aid  to  the  poor 
that  a  Government  bureaucrat  can  tell 
them  whether  their  children  will  be 
brought  up  with  parental  care  and  su- 
pervision I  flunk  that  was  a  tragic  deci- 
sion on  our  part.  We  must  reverse  it. 

Section  l'b>  of  the  bill  would  reinsert 
into  the  work  incentive  program  a  pro- 
tection, which  the  Senate  adopted  but 
the  conference  dropped,  for  children 
whose  parent  or  parents  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  The  law  as 
enacted  requires  that  welfare  payments 
to  such  children  be  made  through  a  third 
party,  thus  retlectmg  an  automatic  judg- 
ment that  a  parent  who  refuses  to  work 
is  incapable  of  handling  money.  This 
inflexible  provision,  by  undermining  re- 
spect between  child  and  parent  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  involved  in  the 
refusal  to  work,  will  damage  family  life 
even  further  Section  lib'  leaves  up  to 
the  local  welfare  authorities  the  question 
of  whether  the  welfare  assistance  to  the 
child  -should  be  paid  through  a  third 
party   once  one   of   his   parents   refuses 


to  work.  Thus  the  matter  will  be  left 
more  flexible  and  can  be  determined  on 
a  case-by-case  beisis  as  appropriate.  Tliis 
section  was  also  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  part  of  my  amendment  No.  465  last 
fall,  as  p>art  of  the  same  41  to  38  record 
vote  which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 

Section  I'C  would  require  that  any 
work  to  which  people  arc  assigned  under 
the  work  incentive  program  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
would  i>e  compensated  at  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  applicable  to  newly 
covered  workers.  This  would  prevent 
people  from  being  forced  to  work  at 
substandard  wages.  This  amendment  was 
narrowly  defeated  m  the  Senate  but  the 
debate  did  not  make  clear  that  this  pro- 
vision entails  no  cost — the  welfare  re- 
cipient would  simply  work  fewer  hours 
to  "work  off"  his  welfare  and  be  com- 
pensated more  adequately,  therefore,  for 
his  work. 

Examination  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  law  reveals  that  much  of  the  em- 
ployment to  which  people  are  likely  to 
be  assigned  under  the  work  incentive 
program  is  not  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  Such  categories  Jis  day  care,  public 
maintenance  and  construction,  sanita- 
tion departments,  landscape  and  grounds 
departments,  reclamation  and  irrigation, 
and.  indeed,  all  other  State  and  local 
governmental  employment  except  for 
rmplo.vment  in  hospitals,  .schools,  and 
transit,  are  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
therefore,  that  in  .some  parts  of  our 
country  people  will  be  put  to  work  on 
tasks  that  local  government  wants  done 
at  wages  of  35  or  50  cents  an  hour.  One 
can  imagine  ditch-diyaing  projects  and 
lavatory-cleaning  projects  at  35  cents  or 
50  cents  an  hour.  The  law  as  enacted 
permits  this.  The  amendment  contained 
in  section  Kci  of  die  bill  would  change 
this  The  minimum  wage  applicable  for 
the  current  calendar  year  to  newly  cov- 
ered workers  is  SI  15  an  hour,  the  return 
from  which,  even  for  a  full-time  worker. 
IS  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  support  a 
family  above  the  poverty  level.  So  this 
amendment  does  not  itsk  for  much.  It  is 
the  least  we  can  do. 

Section  2  would  amend  the  program  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
fathers  by  making  Federal  aid  available 
to  supplement  the  earning.-,  of  working 
fathers  wh.o.se  income  is  below  the  State 
.\FDC  .standard.  This  provision  is  com- 
plementary to  the  earnings  exemption 
for  welfare  recipients  which  was  created 
m  the  1967  law.  and  would  be  liberalized 
by  the  Harri;.  bill.  That  exemption 
will  allow  ix?ople  to  go  to  work  to  supple- 
ment their  welfare  assistance,  ending  tlie 
previous  situation  where  the  welfare  re- 
cipient lost  a  dollar  of  wcL'are  for  every 
dollar  he  earned  Section  2  is  the  other 
side  of  the  com — it  would  supplement  the 
income  of  working  fathers  where  their 
earnint's  are  so  low  that  they  do  not 
even  ^qual  the  State's  welfare  definition 
r)f  minimum  family  need.  Thus  section 
2  would  be  an  eKjuitable  and  constructive 
addition  to  the  welfare  law. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  the  manner 
in  which  HEW  defines  the  term  "unem- 
ployment "  in  the  rewritten  section  407 
of  the  law  will  determine  the  scope  of 
the  "underemployment"  proposal  I  made 
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today.  If-  as  past  hi.story  would  sug- 
,  t  St—  unemployment"  is  defined  to  in- 
clude part-time  and  seasonal  workers, 
section  2  of  my  bill  will  cover  corre- 
spondingly fewer  workers. 

In  anv  event,  the  proposal  in  section  2 
is  rcallv  motivated  by  considerations  of 
-nnple   iusf.cc.  Under  the  earnings  ex- 
rminion  >  nacted  last  year,  a  person  on 
v.i'lfarc  mii;ht  go  to  work.  and.  as  a  re- 
--ult  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  have  a 
combinrd  income  from  work  and  welfare 
which  exceeds  that  o.  a  person  working 
r"'hl  alongside  who  was  never  on  wel- 
taie  This  is.  in  simple  te -ms.  un.iust.  Sec- 
tion 2  would  insure  that  the  person  work- 
ing alongside,  who  was  working  all  along 
and  never  asked  for  welfare,  could  also 
receive  aid  to  lielp  him  support  his  family 
if  his  earnings  are  below  the  State  wel- 
fare standard.  He  would  receive  aid  ac- 
cording   to    the    same    formula    as    the 
AFDC  lecipient  who  i^oes  to  work  and  re- 
ceives welfare  and  earned  income  in  ac- 
eordancc   with   the  earnings  exemption 
added  last  vear  as  sections  402 ( a  m  7 1  and 
■  8'  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Since  the 
amendment  would  help  fathers  who  are 
living   with  their  families  and  working 
and  Irving  to  .support  them,  it  is  a  valid 
meansOf  discouraging  desertion  and  en- 
couraging stable,  iicalthy  family  life.  As 
such  it  would  be  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  pubhc  welfare  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  alleviate  a 
.serious  discrimination  that  is  involved  in 
the  ceiling  on  Federal  reimbursement  for 
medicaid  adoiitcd  last  year.  The  law  as 
enacted  says  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  reimburse  the  State  for 
medical  assistance  to  families  with  in- 
come exceeding  133':,  percent  of  the 
actual  level  of  AFDC  i^ayments  in  the 
State  to  a  family  of  that  size. 

This  ijrjvision  will  be  a  disaster  in 
manv  States.  Title  XIX  contemplated 
that' medical  indigency  would  be  defined 
at  a  level  substantially  in  excess  of  a 
State's  public  assistance  definition  of 
minimum  family  need.  But  instead  of 
looking  to  a  State's  definition  of  mini- 
mum need,  the  new  law  looks  to  the 
amount  which  the  State  actually  pays  its 
public  assistance  recipients. 

Because  the  actual  level  of  AFDC  pay- 
ments m  many  States  is  far  less  than  the 
State's  definition  of  minimum  family 
need,  the  new  law  will  force  many  States 
to  liave  medical  assistance  eligibility 
levels  which  are  actually  lower  than  their 
welfare  standards  For  example.  Missis- 
sippi, accordim  to  HEW  figures,  was 
l^aying  22  8  i)crcent  of  its  own  minimum 
need  definition  to  its  ADC  children  in 
January  of  last  year.  It  defined  the  min- 
imum need  of  a  family  of  four  at  about 
S2  3 10  a  vear.  but  paid  about  S600  a  year 
to  such  a  family.  When  the  ISSi.G-percent 
limitation  in  the  new  law  goes  into 
rilfct.  the  ceiling  for  medical  assistance 
in  Mi.ssissippi  will  thus  be  about  S800  for 
a  familv  of  four,  or  about  30  percent  of 
its  own  definition  of  minimum  need. 
The  State  of  Ohio  is  another  good  exam- 
ple, Tn  January  1966  its  definition  of 
ra'nimum  need  was  S224  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four.  However,  its  ADC  pay- 
ments were  actually  S170  a  month  for  a 
family  of  that  size.  When  the  133V3-per- 


cent  limitation  goes  into  effect,  the  ceil- 
ing on  medical  assistance  for  a  family  of 
four  in  Ohio  will,  therefore,  be  approxi- 
mately $227  a  month— an  unacceptably 
low  figure. 

I  might  add  two  other  examples  to 
show  how  widespread  the  inequity 
worked  by  the  new  law  will  be.  In  Indi- 
ana, for  example,  a  family  of  four  is 
eligible  for  welfare  if  their  income  is  less 
than  $271.40  a  month.  But  such  a  fam- 
ily in  actuality  receives  only  S103  a 
month.  Under  the  new  law.  therefore,  a 
family  will  be  able  to  receive  medical  as- 
sistance only  if  their  income  is  below 
$137  a  month.  In  Texas  a  family  ol  four 
quaUfies  for  public  assistance  if  their  in- 
come is  loss  than  $163,95  a  montn.  but 
Lhe  actual  level  of  welfare  payments  is 
sac.h  that  they  will  qualify  lor  medicaid 
only  if  their  income  is  less  than  $124  a 
nrinth. 

'■'I ins  the  new  law  will  cau.se  the  ceiling 
on  income  eligibility  for  medical  assist- 
ance in  many  States  to  be  less  than  the 
income  level  which  the  State  says  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  sustain  existence. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  in  New  York 
where  the  State's  actual  veifare  pay- 
ments are  the  same  as  its  definition  of 
minimum  family  need,  but  it  will  be  true 
in  dozens  of  other  States.  Section  3  would 
correct  this  serious  situation  by  relating 
the  133 '3  percent  ceiling  to  the  States 
welfare  standard  instead  of  to  its  actual 
level  of  payments. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  lot  me  re- 
iterate that  the  proposals  which  Senator 
Harris  and  I  introduce  today  are  the  bare 
minimum,  in  our  .judgment,  for  action  by 
the  Congress  in  1968.  We  should  be  pro- 
found'y  ashamed  if  we  do  anything  less, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  clo.=e  of 
mv  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I)ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  IS.  2893)  to  amend  title  JV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators',  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed    in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

.s    2893 

Br  it  enacted  III  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatn-cs  0/  the  Umled  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  asseviblcd.  That  lai 
Srcuon  4;r2ia!inMA(  ''f  the  Soci.il  ."Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  (A)  by  inserting  "or" 
at  the  end  of  clause  1  vii  1  thereof.  :ind  iBl 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followTng 
new  clauses: 

•■(viii)  a  mother  or  other  person  who  is 
actually  caring  for  one  or  more  children  of 
pre-school  age.  or  a  mother  or  other  relat.ve 
who  IS  actually  caring  for  one  or  more  chil- 
dren under  the  age  ol  16  who  arc  ..itendmg 
school,  except  where  parl:cipat;on  in  such 
work  program  does  not  necessitate  the  ab- 
sence of  such  mother  or  relative  from  the 
home  during  hours  when  the  child  or  chil- 
dren ar^  not  attending  school,  or 

••(IX)  a  person  with  respect  Ui  whom  the 
State  agency  finds,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary,  that  par- 
ticipation   under    the    work    incentive    pro- 


.  r.im.s  c'^t.abiushed  by  part  C  would  lie  not  in 
lhe  be.st  interests  of  such  child,  relative,  or 
I'.uiividual  .md  inconsistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  such  programs:", 

ib)(l»  Section  402(  a  I  (  19  mF)  1 1 1  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  re.id  .is 
follows: 

■•(II  il  t!ir  relative  make.s  such  reiUi-.il,  .such 
relative's  needs  shall  not  he  t.iken  mui  .ic- 
count  m  making  the  determination  under 
cUiuse  i7i.  and  aid  lor  any  dependent  child 
m  the  f.imilv  shall  be  continued;  '- 

(Ji  Section  40;5(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  .imendcd  by  striking  out  in  the  Uist 
.sentence  thereof  ••with  .sectum  402(aiil9) 
iFi"  .md  InEertinp  in  lieu  thereol  •the  last 
clause  of  section  4()2(  aM  19  H  Fl  ", 

(CI  Section  43:jieM4)  ol  the  .Social  .'Se- 
curity Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
atclv"  before  the  i)eriod  at  the  end  thereof 
thel  ,>liowing:  '•;  except  that,  m  .my  c.ise 
in  which  the  particular  work  concerned  Is  not 
covr-red  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  01 
1!)38,  lhe  wage  rates  jirovidcd  tinder  any  such 
.itireemenl  .--hall  not  be  lower  than  the  rate 
provided  under  sectum  6(bi  of  such  Act". 

.'-F.<  -  2,  i.ii  The  hc.idmg  to  sen  ion  407  .1 
the  Social  security  .'Vet  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  Underemployed"  .-.Ucr  ■Uneni- 
plovcd  ', 

ibi  Section  407 (.1)  of  the  Social  Secur.ty 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  'or  underem- 
ployment" alter  •unemployment ', 

(Ci  .Section  407ibl(l)(Al  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  has  been  under- 
emploved  '  alter  -employed", 

1  d  I  Section  407  (  d  1  ot  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  ;it  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  p.ir.igraph  ■ 

■■i4i  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  bt 
unueremploved  so  long  as  his  earned  income 
and  the  earned  income  of  the  persons  speci- 
lied  m  clau.se  (7i  ol  section  402  1  a  1  were  not 
m  excess  (ji  the.r  need  as  determined  by  the 
Stale  aecncy  pursuant  to  f^uch  clause  (7i 
(Without  regard  to  clause   (811" 

(CI  (1)  Except  as  liereinafter  provided,  the 
amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
eilective  July  1.  19G8. 

(2i  No  State  which  iiad  in  operation  a 
proeram  ut  aid  with  respect  to  children  of 
unemploved  parents  under  section  407  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act  1  as  m  cnect  prior  to 
the  social  Security  .Amendments  ol  1967  1  m 
the  calendar  quarter  commencing  October  1, 
l')C,7  .  ii.::ll  be  required  to  include  liv  .  cld;- 
I'onal  child  or  lamilv  under  its  State  plan 
:  pproved  under  section  402  ol  such  Acl  bv 
rea.-,on  ol  the  enactment  of  this  section.^ 
prior  to  July  !,  1969 

ri)  The  provisions  ol  paragr,iph  r2 1  shall 
not  applv  to  .-mv  State  which  prior  to  July 
1  inc;;  h.is  included  additional  children  ■  r 
•amiUcs  under  its  State  pl.m  r.pproved  under 
section  402  of  the  Social  .Security  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  (.1  section  203 
1:  1  <f  the  Soci:i!  Security  Amcndmer.ts  '1 
1967. 

Sec.  3.  ia|  Section  1903if  I  (li  (B)  (11  of  tne 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "133',  percent  of  the  highe.st  :; mount 
which  would  ordinarily  be  p-iid  to-  and  In- 
sertnp  in  lieu  thereof  •  133'  .  percent  of  the 
highest  amount,  applicable  in  the  State  for 
determiiiing  need.  of". 

(bi  Section  1903ifl(3»  ot  .'UCh  Act  is 
amended  to  re. id  as  follows, 

■■(3  1  For  purposes  of  par.ipr.iph  illiBl. 
in  the  case  ol  a  family  consisting  of  only  one 
individual,  the  ■.imount,  applicable  in  the 
State  for  determining  need'  of  such  t.imily 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  p.ari 
A  ol  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  amount 
determined  by  the  State  agency  (on  the  basis 
of  reasonable  relationship  to  tlie  amounts 
appl.c.ible  under  such  plan  to  families  con- 
sisting (jf  two  (jr  more  persons)  to  be  the 
amount  which  would  be  applicable  m  the 
State  for  determining  need  under  the  Stale 
1,1.  r.  Ill  .  laniily  1  without  income  ot  re- 
sources)   consisting    of    one    person    if    such 
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plan    (Without    re(?ard    to   section    408 1    pro- 
vided for  aid  to  such  a  faunlly  " 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  Prpsidt^nt.  I  am  very 
pleasf-d  U)  note  this  move,  and  to  be  as- 
sociated with  It  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  acted  very  wisely  in  respect  to 
the  measure  it  passed,  and  the  result  of 
the  conference  wa^  a  devastating  blow 
to  the  fairness,  lustlce.  and  even  the  wis- 
dom a<id  intelligence  which  went  into 
the  welfare  plan  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  I  hope  very  much  that  that  in- 
justice will  be  corrected  The  fact  that 
we  were  compelled  to  swallow  the  whole 
rejKirt  because  it  was  a  unit,  and  many 
felt  that  parts  of  it  were  more  desirable 
than  the  whole — though  I  did  not.  and 
I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  felt  as  I  did — does  not  justify  it. 
and  I  think  the  majority  really  ought  to 
have  this  on  their  consciences  and  that 
we.  in  this  session,  should  seek  to  see 
undone  these  injustices  of  which  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  Senator  HAhni.s  have 
sfKjken,  and  which  are  dealt  with  in  these 
propxiettis. 

Mr.  KENNEDV  of  New  York.  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague,  and  also  commend 
hui\  for  tlie  leadership  he  provided  in 
this  area  for  such  a  long  tmie.  and  for 
the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  rospon.sor  of  the  bills 
which  have  just  been  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Mr  H.'kRRis  I  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Kennedy  I  I  t)elieve  these  bills  represent 
an  objective  and  a  humanitarian  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
underprivileged  citizens. 

I  must  .say  at  this  twmt.  however,  that 
I  do  have  one  or  two  reservations  with 
respect  to  provisions  in  the  bill  One  in- 
volves payment  of  minimum  wages  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  so-called  make- 
work  prog  ams. 

But  I  believe  this  Is  something  that  can 
be  resolved  and  worked  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone,  and  I  am  indeed 
happy  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  introduced 
these  bills. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  his  efforts  as  well. 

I  understand  the  problem  with  respect 
to  the  minimum  wage.  However.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
take  mothers  out  of  their  homes  and 
force  them  to  go  to  work  at  20  or  30  cents 
an  hour,  to  clean  out  latrines  or  what- 
ever It  might  be.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
escape  from  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  I  am  sure  some 
compromise  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Social  Security 
Act  amendments  of  Senator  Hvrris  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

On  December  15.  1967.  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  conference  committee  report  on 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of 
1967.  I  stated  my  reservations  on  the  bill. 
I  predicted  that  several  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  injure  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  men.  wumeii  ar.d  children  and 
hinder  our  search  for  a  better  answer  to 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which  aflSicts 


too  many  families  in  all  areas  of  our 
couiitry  " 

SenaU'jr  Harris'  pmiwsed  amendments 
will  remove  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
number  of  .AFTK'  children  who  can  be 
aided  with  Federal  funds  H  these  re- 
strictions are  not  removid.  malnutrition 
and  (H.sca5.e  will  affect  destitute  familus 
who  are  denied  even  a  minimal  sub- 
sistence If  kwal  communities  are  forced 
to  assume  the  care  of  these  children,  the 
financial  burden  will  W  uverw helming  in 
many  of  our  Nation  s  municipalities.  We 
m  the  Congress  extended  and  enlarged 
the  Child  Health  Act  included  in  the  1967 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments.  This 
far-reaching  provision  will  aid  in  re- 
ducing the  Nations  infant  mortality  rate 
and  It  v^ill  provide  for  family  planning 
services.  Ironically,  within  the  same  bill 
are  contained  tttroiressive  i;rov;;ions 
wluch  would  h.ave  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing family  life  rather  than  strtngthenmg 
It. 

An  important  feature  of  Senator  Har- 
ris' amendments  would  require  each 
State  to  institute  an  AI-T)C-unemployed 
fathers  program.  This  would  mean  that 
an  unemployed  father,  head  of  an  impov- 
erished hou.sehold,  would  not  be  forced 
to  abandon  his  family  in  order  for  his 
children  to  become  eligible  for  financial 
assistance. 

I  endorse  Senator  Harris'  proposal 
that  a  'tudy  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  wlilch  welfare  agen- 
cies and  their  programs  are  serving  wel- 
fare recipients.  I  believe  a  study  of  this 
kind  is  long  overdue  and  would  ijrovide 
the  Congress,  the  States,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  data  needed  to  make 
improvements  in  these  programs. 

Equally  essential  to  our  welfare  pro- 
grams are  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ments. I  wholly  support  Ids  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  coercive  and  discrimina- 
tory measures  forcing  mothers  of  small 
children  to  work  These  children  all  too 
often  grow  up  In  a  home  without  a  fa- 
ther. Now.  under  the  legislation  as  passed 
last  December,  conceivably  these  chil- 
dren could  be  ral.;ed  without  the  benefit 
of  either  father  or  mother. 

I  Ix-lieve  that  these  amendments  are 
.sound  and  that  they  will  improve  our 
welfare  system  by  making  it  a  more  ef- 
fective tool  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  impoveri.^^hed  and  disad- 
vantaged. 


L.\TE  SENATOR  MORRIS  SHEPPARD, 
OF  TEXAS.  FATHER  OF  HEMISFAIR 
IDEA.  SHOULD  BE  HONORED  IN 
BUILDLNG  NAMING 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropMfite  reference  a 
joint  resolution  designating  tl'.e  Federal 
building  at  HemisFair  the  Morns  Shep- 
pard  Pavilion  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  135) 
designating  the  Federal  building  at 
Hemi.sFalr  1968  as  the  "Morris  Sheppard 
Pavilion.  "  introduced  by  Mr  Yarborough. 
was  received,  rend  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday.  January  24,  1968.  the  official 
countdown  for  the  opening  of  HemlsFair 
tx*gan  with  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  The  original  idea  for  such  an 
exixjsition  was  conceived  more  than  50 
years  ago  by  US  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard. of  Texas,  who  might  iiroperly  be 
called  the  father  of  HemisFair. 

Morns  Sheppard  served  in  the  House 
of  liepresentativcs  from  November  Li. 
1902,  to  February  3,  1913  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  for  the  terms  from  Marcli 
3,  1913,  and  servtHl  until  April  9.  1941, 
when  he  died  in  office  He  served  m  tliis 
body  longer  than  anyone  from  my  State. 
During  his  tenure  of  almost  40  years 
representing  Texas  in  Congress,  he  was 
often  a  man  with  ideas  ahead  of  his 
time 

Senator  Sheppard  introduced  a  joint 
res<ilution  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  on  January  10.  1916.  which  pro- 
vided for  an  international  exposition  to 
be  held  in  San  Antonio  in  1918,  with  all 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  invited  to 
participate  in  the  celebration. 

While  Senator  Sheppard  was  not  .'suc- 
cessful in  his  effort  to  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Antonio,  due  to  the  intervention  of 
World  War  I.  which  forced  postpone- 
ment he  deserves  due  credit  for  his 
idea — now  reflected  m  our  jjlans  to  cele- 
brate the  250th.  anniversan.-  of  San  An- 
tonio with  HemisFair.  1968.  To  illustrate 
the  forethought  of  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ids 
Joint  Resolution  72  of  the  first  session  of 
the  64ih  Congress  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  72 
J.iint   resolution   to  provide  for  holding  the 

-S.in    .Antonio    Bicentennial    Exposition    in 

nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen 

Whereas  It  Is  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  S.in  Antonio;  .ind 

Whereas  It  Is  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
the  Latm-.Amerlcan  Republics  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  said  celebration;  and 

Whereas  the  exposition  should  therefore 
have  the  sanction  of  Congress;  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrc'is  assembled.  That  wlicnever  it 
shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a  suit- 
able sue  has  been  selected  and  that  ade- 
qu.ite  provision  has  been  made  for  buildings 
and  grounds  that  will  enable  the  .San  .An- 
tonio Bicentennial  Exposition  to  Inaugurate, 
carry  forward,  and  hold  an  exposition  .'it 
the  city  of  San  -Antonio.  Tex.os.  on  or  about 
the  first  day  of  January,  r.lneteen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth 
:>nniversary  of  the  settlement  of  San  Antonio, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be.  and 
lie  hereby  I.";,  authorized  and  respectfully  re- 
quested, by  proclamation,  or  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  Invite  all 
the  Pan  .American  countries  and  nations  to 
such  proposed  exposition,  with  a  request 
that  they  participate  therein. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Government  will  participate 
m  Hemi.sFair  with  a  building  for  which 
$6,750,000  has  been  appropriated.  I  can 
think  of  no  tribute  more  fitting  to  the 
late  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  and  his 
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original  idea  of  such  an  exposition  than 
to  have  that  building  bear  his  name. 
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PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION- 
AMENDMENTS 


AMFNDMt  NTS    NO 


,  IH      .',19.    AND    520 


Mr.  THl^RMOND  submitted  three 
.unendments.  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
mm.  to  the  bill  'HR  2516 1  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  uCts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  persons, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that,  at  its  next 
inmting,  the  name  of  the  Senator  irom 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1  be  added  as 
a  cospon.sor  of  the  bill  'S.  2051 '  to  amend 
iitle  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  improved  criminal  procedure,  and  for 
other  i)Uiposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  MERTON  J.  PECK,  OF 
CONNECTICUT,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Monday.  February  5.  1968.  on  the 
nomination  of  Merton  J.  Peck,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

Tlie  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit statements  in  connection  with  this 
nomination  should  notify  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Odom.  Jr..  staff  director  and  general 
counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cun-ency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510, 
telephone  225-3921. 


THE    F-111    AIRCRAFT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  22.  1968.  I  said  in  my  remarks 
in  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  faces 
a  crucial  decision  on  whether  to  continue 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  F-lllB  aircraft,  the 
Navy's  version  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments  TFX  airplane  program. 

Recent  news  stories,  which  I  believe  to 
be  substantially  accurate,  state  that  the 
top-ranking  officers  of  the  Navy  have 
judged  the  F-lllB  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  combat  missions  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed. 

.Articles  in  the  Nation's  press  have  de- 
clared that  the  Navy  will  attempt  to 
substitute  for  the  F-lllB  a  new  and 
lighter  aircraft  designed  to  give  our  fleet 
h'gh  altitude  superiority  in  the  air.  Any 
hope  of  obtaining  that  kind  of  mission 
performance  in  the  TFX  was  long  ago 
sacrificed  to  the  imposed  demands  for 
"commonality  "  in  the  production  of  one 
aircraft  to  carry  out  the  widely  divergent 


combat  mi-sslons  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other article  in  the  January  29.  1968.  is- 
sue of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technol- 
ogy which  gives  further  information  on 
the  Navy's  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  new 
and  better  aircraft  in  place  of  the  F- 
11  IB.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  mo   tem- 
poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  to  which  I  refei-  discusses  exten- 
sively the  Navy's  evaluation  of  several 
designs  submitted  by  tlie  aviation  indus- 
ti-y  as  sub.stitutes  for  the  Navy  TFX.  and 
states  further  that  tho  Navy  is  virtually 
assured  of  .success  in  its  proposal  to 
abandon  the  F-lllB  becau.se  of  the 
aerodynamic  limitations  of  the  plane  and 
the  prospects  that  the  Congress  will 
deny  any  further  Defense  Department 
requests  for  production  funding. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  today  my 
conviction  that  the  Congress  must  pro- 
hibit further  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  airplane  which  the  Navy 
reportedly  intends  to  discard  as  oon  as 
po.ssible.  it  may  be  well  for  the  Congress 
to  direct  that  research  and  development 
proceed  without  further  delay  on  a  new- 
Navy  rircraft  designed  to  give  the  supe- 
rior performance  which  recent  world 
events  have  demonstrated  is  vital  to  our 
national  defen.se  and  security.  The  multi- 
billion-dollar  waste  associated  with 
this  project,  serious  as  it  is.  is  possibly 
much  less  tragic  than  is  the  weaponry 
pap  that  is  resulting  from  the  perform- 
ance deficiencies  and  the  inability  of 
this  plane  to  meet  our  defense  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  brief  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Periscope  of  Newsweek  magazine 
of  February  5,  1968.  which  states  in 
part: 

The  "revolt  of  the  admirals"  against  the 
F-lllB  supersonic  fighter  has  b.^ck- 
fired.  •  •  *  some  executives  within  the 
prime  contractor  company  (Grumman)  it- 
self were  also  urging  a  separate  Navy 
pl.ane  •  •  •.  But  the  F-lUB  will  undergo 
major  tests  next  month,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  has  passed  the  word  to  tlie  Navy: 
either  take  the  F-lllB  or  nothing,  •  •  • 
Clark  Clifford  goes  along  with  McNamara. 
and  now  It  seems  the  admirals  have  created 
so  many  doubts  about  the  plane  on  the 
Hill  that  the  Navy  may  find  itself  without 
any  swing-wing  plane  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  Navy  to  be  without 
a  swing-wing  plane.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  Navy 
is  to  have  a  swing-wing  plane  or  a  plane 
with  wings  that  do  not  swing.  The  issue 
is.  Are  we  getting  a  weapon?  For  the 
Defense  Secretary  to  say  that  the  Navy 
must  take  this  airplane,  or  get  nothing 
is  typical  of  the  arbitrariness  and  is 
symbolic  of  the  situation  that  has  pre- 


vailed from  the  vei-y  concept  of  this 
project.  The  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
has  been  that:  You  must  take  what  I 
say  you  shall  have,  irrespective  of  how 
!io  )d  it  will  be  or  how  iioor  it  will  be: 
you  i^et  it  or  nothinn.  That  is  an  arrogant 
attitude  that  should  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated 

Mr.  Prosident.  the  countiT  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  nothinu.  We  need  a  v.eap- 
on — the  best  our  technolo.!:;y  can  produce 
U  tills  weapon,  the  F-lllB,  can  do  the 
Job.  well  and  good.  Let  us  buy  it  and  put 
It  in  our  arsenal.  However,  if  it  i.s  an 
inlcnor  weapon  that  cannot  i^erform  Ihf^ 
Navy's  mis.sions — if  it  cannot  do  the  job, 
then  let  us  waste  no  more  money  on  it. 
but,  instead,  start  now  develoiiing  and 
procuring  a  i^lane  that  can  do  it. 

EXHIUIT     1 

Navy  Evai.uatf.s  F  1 1 1  B  .SuB.sTrrt:  i  es-  Grum- 
man. McDoNNFi.i.  Designs  Arf  Ci:rrenti.y 
L.TADING  C'ANDIDATFS— Efforts  To  Drop  F- 
II  IB  Prodt-ction  Plans  ExPErTFD  To  Suc- 

<   FFD 

Washington. —  Grumman-desiizned  30;j  and 
the  McDonnell  225  design  studies  are  cur- 
rent Icadmc  candidates  for  a  high-alti- 
lude  air-.superlonty  fighter  that  would  sup- 
plant the  General  Dynamics  Grumman  F 
11  IB  in  the  Navy  inventory  of  the  future 

The  Navy  i.s  virtually  as.eured  of  .success  in 
US  Icnethy  battle  with  the  Defense  Dept  to 
abandon  production  jjlans  for  tlie  F-lllB 
because  of  the  aircraft's  acceleration  and 
drue  limitations  in  the  air-superionty  mode 
(AW<>cST  Jan  22.  p.  20i,  The  Navy  desire  to 
discontinue  the  F-lHB  in  favor  of  a  lichter 
aircraft  also  is  .".purred  by  the  fear  that  a 
critical  Congress  will  block  any  requests  for 
additional  production  funding  for  that  serv- 
ice's version  of  the  fighter 

This  fear  was  enhanced  further  last  week 
by  a  stinging  floor  .■speech  in  the  Senate  de- 
nouncing tlie  aircraft's  potential  ;ind  out- 
pomg  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNa- 
inara's  previous  insistence  that  the  Navy  had 
to  purchase  it  despite  its  reservations.  The 
speech  was  made  by  Sen.  John  L  McClellan 
(D.-Ark  ) .  chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  a  long- 
time critic  of  the  F-lll  program  as  a  whole. 
Industry  proposals  for  a  substitute  design 
were  sparked  by  a  Grumman  study  submitted 
in  October.  In  the  study,  the  company  re- 
iterated its  position  that  the  F-lll  as  de- 
signed cou'.d  not  meet  the  Navy's  needs  for 
an  air-superlonty  fighter  capable  of  mixing 
in  dogfiihts  with  some  of  the  advanced  So- 
viet militarv  aircraft  displayed  for  the  first 
time  at  hust  summer's  Moscow  air  show,  dur- 
ing which  12  new  models  were  exhibited 
I  .AW.^-ST  July  17.  1067.  p  26 )  ,  The  study  had 
been  initiated  bv  Grumman  at  the  Navy's 
request  following  the  Mo.scow  display  of 
Russia's  advanced  aircraft  strength. 

At  the  same  time.  Grumman  submitted 
another  variant  of  its  proposed  desien  for  an 
advanced  VFAX  fighter,  all  of  which  bear 
the  c  impanv  designation  of  303.  as  a  sub- 
sMtu'.e  for  the  F-lllB,  This  was  followed 
by  submissions  from  McDonnel  .  wTth  two 
designs— the  225A  and  the  225D— North 
American  Rockwell  Corp  and  Ling-Temco- 
Vought. 

Additional  proposals  from  other  firms  m.iy 
be  submitted  within  the  near  future.  The 
Navv.  however,  i.s  working  on  a  f.cht  sched- 
ule and  hopes  to  settle  on  a  final  design 
ch;>:ce  within  the  next  two  months. 

Weight  savings  in  the  ne'7  aircraft  will 
be  accomplished  primarily  by  the  ellmina- 
Uon  of  anv  requirement  for  a  low-altitude 
penetratioii  canabiUtv,  This  was  a  must  de- 
sign feature  for  the  F-lll  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Air  Force,  which  plans  i-o  use  its 
F-lUA  version  of  the  fighter  as  a  long-ranee 
strike  aircraft.  The  new  Navy  aircraft  also 
probably  will  be  designed  to  carry  only  four 
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Jliches  Phoen'.x  :ilr-to-i!r  rr.'.sslies  .^s  com- 
;);red  wl-.h  'J-.e  -!x  Tir  t-rmifc!  :  r  '.he  F-UIB. 
A  Phoenix  was  rlred  fr  m  :in  K  lllA  flying 
siipersonlcally  for  the  first  time  on  Jan    18 

POWERPLANT  RETAINED 

Whatever  proposal  la  choaen.  It  will  be 
butlt  around  the  F  lllBs  Pratt  &  Whitney 
TP30-P-12  powerplant  ind  make  use  <if  that 
aircraft's  missile  tire-control  system  and 
other  advanced  .ivlonlc  components  m  order 
to  hold  the  required  development  times  to 
a  minimum  It  also  will  retain  the  basic  vari- 
able-geometry configuration  developed  for 
the  F  111  Industry  sources  estimate  that  it 
could  be  made  available  u  the  tleet  by  1973 
If  approval  Is  received  within  the  near  future 

While  bearing  the  V'FAX  designation,  the 
aircraft  will  not  have  all  the  performance 
characteristics  originally  planned  by  the 
Navy  for  this  program  Pratt  &  Whitney  and 
other  engine  manufacturers,  as  an  example. 
had  been  working  on  studies  tor  an 
advanced-technology  powerplant  for  incor- 
poration into  the  VPAX  as  originally  con- 
ceived. 

ORDER    TRIMMED 

The  IVaiv.  a  reluctant  participant  In  the 
Fill  pxogram  from  Its  inception,  had 
planned  a  totaJ  production  order  for  267  of 
t.he  aircraft  In  Fiscal  1968.  It  requested 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  20  F-lllBs. 
The  Congress,  however,  trimmed  the  total 
to  12  In  the  wake  of  the  continuing  contro- 
versy over  the  aircraft's  high  weight  and  its 
performance  capabilities  as  a  hlgh-altltude 
alr-superlorlty  tighter  Grumman,  while  pro- 
ducing the  aircraft  under  subcontract  from 
General  Dynamics,  also  has  been  less  than 
enthusiastic  over  the  program  It  first  noti- 
ced the  Navy  in  1964  that  the  design  could 
!i  .'.  mo»t  the  Navy's  needs 

Five  prototypes  of  the  aircraft  have  been 
dell',  ered  to  the  Navy  thus  tar.  The  sixth 
IS  scheduled  for  delivery  in  June,  the  seventh 
m  .\ugust  and  the  eighth  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Present  planning  calls  for  carrier- 
suitabiMy  trials  to  begin  sometime  this 
.■<pri:i^ 

Gruaimaii  .ilready  has  made  a  number  of 
niodirications  designed  to  enhance  the  F- 
11  IBs  perf.'rn\.ince  capability  when  operat- 
ing :rom  a  earner  These  Include  a  canted 
Windshield  .ind  raising  of  the  crew  seats  by 
i  m  to  improve  Msibility  In  addition,  the 
main  landing  ^ear  has  been  "bent  back  '  by 
8  m  to  cure  a  p<jtcntial  tip-back  problem  m 
operations  irom  carriers. 

The  nose  has  been  lengthened  by  2  f  t .  and 
the  nose  avionics  compartment  has  been 
moved  into  the  fu.selage  .-.ection  behind  the 
cockpit  permitting  this  area  to  be  used  for 
fuel  Ml  of  the  modifications  except  the 
windshield  fix  will  be  Installed  on  the  No  6 
prototype. 

The  improved  prot^pects  of  Navy  success  la 
gaining  Defense  Dept  approval  to  abandon 
the  F  lllB  in  favor  cf  another  aircraft  stem 
primariiy  from  the  pending  departure  from 
the  Pentagi.>n  of  Defen.se  .Secretary  McNa- 
mara  It  was  McNamara  who  decided  that 
the  .\ir  Force  and  Navy  should  buy  a  'com- 
mon' aircraft  as  a  eost-savings  measure  that 
hits  more  than  backfired  And.  until  recently 
he  has  continued  to  insist  that  the  Navy 
procure  the  aircraft  despite  its  evident  short- 
comings 

The  Navy  s  Fiscal  la69  budget,  as  submitted 
to  Congress  this  week,  includes  a  production 
re(iue8t  for  the  F-lllB  If  incoming  Defense 
-Secretary  Clark  Clifford  concurs  with  the 
Navv  plan,  however,  it  probably  will  be  .sub- 
stituted by  a  request  for  development  fund- 
ing if  a  successor  aircraft  Future  of  the 
F-lllB  was  a  subject  of  discussion  last  week 
between    President   Johnson    .md    Clifford 

Following  published  reports  of  the  renewed 
Navy  hopes  for  a  .shift  and  indications  that 
It  would  be  approvetl  a  Joint  statement  was 
Kssued  by  Navy  Secretary  Paul  Tgnati'.ia  and 
Chief    of    Naval    Operations     .^dm     Thomas 


M.Kjrer     Referring    to    the    proposals    by    the 
four  firms   it  said 

.As  is  customary  the  Navy  Is  studying  the 
propoeals  and  evaluating  their  potential  for 
future  Navy  needs" 

It  also  added,  ht>wever.  that  the  "Navy 
continues  to  support  the  on-going  aircraft 
programs  and  the  funds  m  the  Hscal  1969 
budget  request  for  production  of  both 
I  McD<.innell  I  F  4  and  F  HIB  aircraft  as 
well  as  the  VFAX  concept" 

In  his  Senate  speech.  Sen  McClellan 
charged: 

••Pi>r  more  than  five  years,  iiotwlthstand-j 
Ing  the  known  dlfBculties  assix^iated  with 
this  conxmonality  concept'  and  the  major 
inadequacies  in  the  f>orformanre  of  the  air- 
craft, the  Defense  Dept  .  year  after  year,  gave 
(Congress)  reassurances  about  the  future 
successful  development  of  the  Navy  plane. 
It  contended  that  the  aircraft's  admitted 
deficiencies  h.ad  either  been  or  were  m  the 
process  of  Deing  corrected  I'hose  reassur- 
ances have  not  materialized;  those  prophe- 
cies have  not  been  fulfilled  It  Is  now 
conclusive  that  all  of  the  tinkering,  fixing. 
engineering  patching  and  the  exorbitant 
spending  of  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment have  not  produced  a  Navy  plane  that 
Is  capable  of  {jerformlng  the  combat  mis- 
sions required  by  the  Navy 

"In  fact  the  plane  so  far  produced  Is  not 
even  carrier  suitable.'  "  In  his  conclusion. 
Sen    McClellan  said: 

■  Mr  President.  I  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  liave  a  new  day  in  the  Defense  Dept  I  am 
j->ersuaded  that  In  the  future  critical  prob- 
lems will  be  resolved  with  less  arbitrariness 
and  that  the  Judgment  o(  experts  In  the 
military  and  In  the  field  i>f  aviation  will  be 
given  proper  consideration  and  greater 
weight  in  the  making  of  Judgments  Involv- 
ing national  defense  and   security." 

Exhibit  2 
K  tllB     ANOTHER  Admiral's  Revolt 

The  ■'revolt  of  the  admirals"  against  the 
F  II IB  supersonic  fighter  has  backfired.  The 
gold  braid  had  lined  up  Senators  Stennls 
and  McClellan  against  the  Navy  version  of 
the  Air  Force's  swing-wing  plane:  some 
executives  within  the  prime  contractor  com- 
pany (Grumniani  itself  were  also  urging  a 
separate  Navy  plane  ithe  periscope.  Nov  27, 
19671.  But  the  F  lllB  will  undergo  major 
tes-.s  next  month,  and  Robert  McNamara  has 
{massed  the  word  to  the  Navy;  either  tnke  the 
P-lUB  or  nothing  (carriers  already  .ire  being 
phased  out  of  the  Vietnam  Jichiliig  in  favor 
of  the  Air  Force  i.  Clark  Clifford  iroes  along 
with  McNamara,  and  now  i:  .seems  the  .ad- 
mirals have  created  so  many  doubts  atKjut 
the  plane  on  the  Hill  that  the  Navy  may  find 
Itself  without   any    swlni;-wlnc;  plane  at  all. 


THE 


PUEBLO       .AND      IHK     3-MILE- 
LIMIT 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  I'resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDfTNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  (pbjoction.  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr  GRIfTTN  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  a  serious 
ciue.'^tion  an.se.s  as  to  the  wi.sdom  of  main- 
taining only  a  3-mile  juri.sdictional  limit 
ofT  our  .shore.s — while  most  Communist 
nations  insist  ujxin  12  miles. 

It  IS  about  time  we  clianged  our  jxilicy 
and  insisted  upon  reciprocity  It  makes 
no  sense  to  allow  Conmiunist  .ships  u  ith- 
in  3  miles  of  our  shorc!  while  we  care- 
fully observe  the  r2-mile  limit  claimed 
by  Communist-bloc  countries. 

The  Pueblo  affair  only  underscores  the 


fact  t!iat  for  a  long  time  we  have  be^n 
handing  the  Commimists  a  sipniflcant 
espioiuiae  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  the 
UniU-d  States  lay  down  a  new  policy 
with  respect  to  our  territorial  waters, 
ba.scd  on  the  principle  of  mutuality.  We 
should  notify  nations  such  as  Russia  Piui 
North  Korea  that,  so  l<mu  as  they  claim 
a  12-mi:e  limit,  we  shall  insist  that  their 
shiiJS  sUy  at  least  12  miles  from  our 
shoreline. 

At  the  same  time,  our  traditional 
3-mile  limit  should  continue  to  apply  to 
those  countries  which  reciprocate  by 
recoi:ni;:i!v.:  a  3-milo  limit  as  ti  thru- 
own  territorial  waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  currently  prepar- 
inK  letiiilation  whicti  would  give  effect  to 
such  a  chanpe  in  U.S.  policy. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  our  Na- 
tion lia.s  ob.--crvtd  the  3-mile  limit  since 
the  days  of  President  Jefferson.  The 
United  Stales  has  lout,'  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  jiromotmc  the  ideal  of 
fi'eed  m  of  navi  'ation  and  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Throuuhout  history,  the  3-mile 
limit  lias  been  the  most  uent  rous  accom- 
modation to  the  interests  uf  other  maii- 
tim(  [lowers 

But  there  is  no  justification  for  blind 
adherence  on  our  part  to  a  ri;;id  policy 
which  ni  longer  .serves  our  national  in- 
terests. 

The  :act  i.-.  that  uur  3-mile  limit  ha.s 
become  an  open  invitation  to  espionatie — 
a  uivcaway  intelliuencc  advantage  for 
our  adversaries. 

Tlicre  are  those  '.vho  will  ar^me  tlial 
the  3-mile  i.mit  is  sacrosanct.  But  in  fact, 
this  policy  is  not  a  declared  or  customary 
rule  of  international  law. 

In  his  text,  "International  Law,"  Prof 
D.  P.  OConnell  writes,  as  follows: 

The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
three-mile  limit  is  not  a  rule  of  customary 
international  l.iw  at  the  present  lime  for  the 
adequate  reason  that  not  sufficient  maritime 
states  adhere  to  It  Indeed.  It  Is  doubtful  If 
it  ever  was  one 

In  1958  and  1960.  mtornalional  con- 
vent!on.s  at  Geneva  were  unable  to  acree 
on  a  uniform,  universal  norm  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  territonal  sea.  They  did 
siicccrd.  however,  in  establishing  that  a 
counti-y'.-^  exclusive  jurisdiction  should 
not  extend  beyond  12  miles. 

In  sui-veyini:  a  compilation  of  practice 
throu"hout  the  world,  it  becomes  quite 
clear  why  the  3-mile  limit  lacks  the 
character  of  law.  Only  29  out  of  98  na- 
tions wit.h  a  coa-slline  are  now  observinrc 
the  3-mile  territonal  limit.  Tlie  rest  all 
insist  upon  wider  territonal  waters,  with 
the  largest  r.umber  of  countri"s  claimitiE; 
12  miles. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  hand  a  coun- 
try-by-country  survey  on  this  question, 
and  I  ask  ut^.animous  consent  that  it  be 
included  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusi-^n 
of  my  ivmarks. 

The   -ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
I)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
See  cxh.ibit  1  ' 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tcliisence  advantai;e  enjoyed  by  the  Rus- 
sians becomes  evident  when  we  examine 
•h.e  :;at;iie  and  activities  of  the  Soviet 
-;>y  :!•  it.  w  hich  is  composed  of  more  than 
30  trawler-type  vessels. 


Ru.ssian  ships  now  work  so  close  to 
,,ur  shoreline  that  they  nearly  scrape 
bottom. 

Their  crews  can  augment  intelUgence 
data  gathered  electronically  with  visual 
and  photographic  evidence. 

Mr  President,  I  am  talking  about  So- 
viet AGI  activity.  Translated,  AGI  means 
"naval  auxiliary,  intelligence  collector." 

The  Soviet  AGI  is  a  trawler-type  ship 
especially  configured  for  intelligence 
collection— i)rimarily  electronic  intelli- 
gence This  is  not  a  fishing  vessel  or  an 
oceanographic  survey  ship,  although 
fi.shing  sometimes  is  used  as  a  convenient 

cover.  .      ,, 

The  collection  of  intelligence  is  the 
sole  mission  of  these  ships.  They  have 
sophisticated,  extensive  electronic  equip- 
ment—and they  are  readily  recogniz- 
able. „  .  ^ 
At  least  since  August  1956,  the  Soviets 
have  utilized  AGI's  in  intelligence  col- 
lection operations  against  U.S.  naval 
bases  individual  ships,  and  earner  task 
groups.  Thev  have  continually  expanded 
these  operations  to  include  any  area  of 
US  naval  activity  as  well  as  both  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States 
lilus  world  trouble  spots. 

AGI's  are  attached  to  each  of  the  four 
Soviet  fleets— North,  Baltic,  Black  Sea, 
and  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  characteristics  of  the  AGI. 
Their  size  and  cRpabilities  vary  ac- 
cording to  class.  The  size  in  gross  regis- 
tered tons  is  between  265  and  700  tons. 
The  speed  varies  between  8  and  16  knots. 
The  average  length  of  the  ships  is  165 
feet. 

The  AGI's  have  distinctive  identifica- 
tion features.  They  are  bri.stling  with  an- 
tenna installations,  electronic  intercept 


antennas,  radomes.  direction-finding  an- 
tennas, often  more  than  one  radar,  and 
numerous  communication  whip  and  di- 
pole  antennas. 

They  have  the  capability  to  remain  on 
station  30  to  60  days  without  replenish- 
ing. Deployments  often  last  as  long  as  3 
to  4  months. 

Their  mission  is  to  collect  intelligence 
on  U.S.  naval  units  and  tactics,  com- 
munications and  radar  frequencies, 
shore-based  signals  and  missile  lnunch- 
ing  sites,  and  flight  patterns  of  early 
warning  aircraft. 

And,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  stress 
a  point  about  the  personnel  of  the  AGI. 
Unlike  our  men  on  the  Piirbln  who  wore 
Navy  uniforms,  the  Soviet  AGI  personnel 
normally  wear  civilian  clothing. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  turn  now 
to  the  specific  locations  ot  the  operatioiis 
of  Soviet  AGI  trawlers.  They  have  certain 
continuously  manned  stations  and  pro- 
vide continuous  intelligence  collection 
operations  offshore  from  a  number  of 
US  naval  submarine  installations 
throughout  the  world.  These  installations 
include  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  particularly  Charleston,  S.C: 
Rota,  Spain:  the  British  Isler-  vicinity  of 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  and  Guam. 

The  AGI  manned  stations  also  provide 
continuous  intelligence  collection  opera- 
tions in  the  South  China  Sea  where  the 
United  States  conducts  carrier  operations 
off  V'etnam.  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
where  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  is  in  operation. 
Additionally,  the  AGI  provides  periodic 
coverage    of    the    U.S.    west    coast    and 

Hawaii.  .  ,     ^    ^, 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  these 
AGI  trawlers  report  to  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  all  the  infor- 
mation they  can  obtain,  particularly  on 


the  movements  of  aircraft  earners  and 
Polaris  submarines. 

There  also  is  another  important  aspect 
of  AGI  operations. 

Soviet  naval  ships,  and  AGI's  m  par- 
ticular, have  been  giailty  of  numerous 
incidents  of  harassment  of  U.S.  Navy 
units  in  the  open  sea. 

In  1  year  alone.  1965,  AGI's  were  in- 
volved in  16  hara.ssinp  episodes. 

Mr.  1-rosident,  I  have  the  details  of 
nine  .specific  hara.ssment  incidents 
which  have  occurred  .since  1061.  and  I 
reque.st  that  this  material  be  placed  m 
the  REConD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
!)0iT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2  < 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  related  here  should  U  ave  no  doubt 
a-s  to  the  advantaae  which  our  3 -mile 
limit  hands  to  Soviet  intelliijence  ellorls. 
I  believe  our  commitment  to  the  3-mile 
limit  is  outmoded  in  an  age  of  electronic 
wizardry— especially  when  the  nations 
which  penetrate  our  shores  for  under- 
cover work  apply  different  p round  rules 
to  our  ves.sels. 

It  is  hi;h  time  to  roco'-Tiize.  Mr.  Pro.si- 
dent.  that  we  need  a  new  policy — one 
which  is  based  upon  mutuality — one 
which  is  realistic  and  sei-ves  our  national 
interest. 

tXHIElT     1 
BPF-.DTII     OF     Te.-.ritori.il     Sr.^     .'.N3     Fl.'^HI?." 
.JURI.SDICTION    CL.IIMED    DY    MiMlii;RS    OF    THE 

tNiTi.D    Nations   Sy.stf.m 

The  follov.ir.s  informauon  i.~  ba.scd  on  the 
svnoptical  tables  concerning  the  breadth  and 
luriaical  i-lalus  of  the  territorial  sea  and 
nd.incent  /ones  prepared  for  the  19.=J8  and 
miiO  Geneva  Law  of  the  Sea  Conlereiices.  and 
:idditior..i!  inlormatioi-.  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  (April  1.  1967)  ; 


Country 


Territorial  sea        Fishing  limits 


Other 


Country 


Territorial  sea        hshing  limits 


Other 


AFRICA 

A'pena -  - 

Bidlia  (Easterr\  (iigeria) 
(iLTieS   1967). 

Botsw.ma 

Burundi   - 

Cameroon.  ...-.-.-■ 
Central  African  Republic. 

Cnad         -    - 

CnnRO  (Prazzaville) 

Ciinpo  (Kinshasa) 

Dahomey 

!  thiopia 

G?bon 

Chana 


'2  miles. -- 
12  miles,  all 

purposes. 
Mo  coast 

..do 

18  miles 

No  coast 

...  do. 

Not  available. 

.   .do 

3  miles  

12  miles 

....do 

....do 


12  miles. 


18  miles.. 


AFRICA  -  Conlii-ued 

Upanda Nocqast. 

United  Aiab  Re^ubllC 12  miles.. 

Upper  Volta  tiocoast. 

Zimbia do... 


[ASTASIA  A'JD  PACIFIC 
Australia 3  miles. 


12  miles. 


Guinea HO  "^''^  ■ 

l.oiy  Coast. 6  miles. ... 

K^nva      S  miles  .  - 

Ipsotho ''•''  coast.. 

liberia 12  miles  .. 

libya   10..-. 

Malagasy  Republic  .         .  do  . 

Malaivi ^°  coast.. 

Vail     .    .  <Jd---- 

r/auntania ^'  miles.. 

Morocco 3  miles... 

rjippr         Nocoast.. 

tiiieiia  v. . .'.'-'. 12  miles... 

Rwanda No  coast.. 

Senegal 6_^miles  ... 

iieire  Leone U  miles  . 

SnniaP  Republic .  do  . . 

Sauth  Africa Smiles., 

Sudan 12  miles.. 

T,inzania do  .. 

The  Gambia 3miles... 

Togo 12  miles.. 

Tunisia... Smiles... 


12  mileV".''.-!     May  also  apply  to  territorial  sea, 
....do 

"     rto" '"     Undefined  protective  areas  may 

"  be  proclaimed  seaward  ol  ter- 

ritorial sea.  and  up  to  100  miles 
seaward  of  territorial  sea  may 
be  proclaimed  fishing  conser- 
vation zone. 

no  miles 

12  miles 

3  miles 


Burma.. 12  miles 

Cambodia b  miles.. 


Decision  an- 
nounced for 
12  miles  fish- 
ery limits. 

1?  miles 

...do 


China     - --  3  miles 

Indonesia 1-  miles 

Japan  3  miles 

Korea  ---  '<otavailable- 


3  miles 

12  mules .- 

3  miles 

20  to  2u0  miles. 


12  miles. 

.   ..do.. 

do.. 


12  miles. 
...do.. 


12  miles... 


6  miles.. 
12  miles.. 
..  -do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.  -do... 
3  miles.. 
12  miles- 
....do- 


Exception  6  miles  for  Strait  of 
Gibra  liar. 


Plus  6  miles  contiguous  zone. 


Territorial  sea  follows  the  50- 
meler  isobath  tor  part  of  the 
coast  (maximum  65  miles). 


Uorlh  Korea 1-  mile'' 

Ljr,5        r«o  coast. 

f/'alaysia. 3  miles,.. 

Mongolia tJo  coast. 

I,ew  Zealand 3  miles... 

Pbilippiiies — 


3  miles. 
12  miles 


Continental  Shell  to  bJ  meters, 
including  sovereignty  o.ei 
superjacent  waters. 

Archipelago  concept  baselines. 

Continental  Shell,  mcluimg 
soveie'gnty  o.ei  s'jperjdcent 
waters 


Viaters  within  sIra'Sht  Imes 
lOiiiing  appropriate  points  ol 
outetniosi  iSiariQb  o'  itie 
jtchipelago  are  considered 
i;  ternai  w.iters,  V.  "ilT!  be- 
tween these  paselines  and 
the  irniti  described  in  the 
Tieat,-  ot  Pjiis,  Dec   i..  U-i8. 
the  Unite;;  States-Si.am  Tiealy 
ot  l<lov  7   1910,  and  United 
btates-United  Kmpdom  Treaty 
ol  Jan   2,  1930.  are  considered 
to  be  trie  terntcnal  sea. 


Singapore Not  available., 

Thailand 12  miles  .      . 

Vietnam Notavailable. 


12  miles 

20  kilometers 
(10.8  miles). 
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Coaalry 


Territorial  sM       Fiskiag  limits 


Olkor 


EUROPE 
Albania 

Austria      

BelijiuiTi     ............. 

Buiiiar.a 

Byeir"u55i«n  S.S.H..,.,.. 
C;?cho5lovakt«a     ........ 

DeiTia'k  . .... 

Greenland    

Fjroe  Islands 

Fedeial  Republic  ol  G«r- 

many. 

Finland  ... 

France     

Greene       u,, 

HoK  See ,. 

Hungary 

Iceland 

IreUnd 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

M»ll3 
Mon.ico 

Netherlands 

Nor-Aiy 

Poland 

Portujil 

Romania  .     , 

Spam 

Swetlen 

Switzerland 

Ulir»t<l>«n  S  SlB;.  . 

US  SJ*    .„ 

United  Hingdom... ... 

Oversea  areas 

Yugoslavia 

NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada 

United  States 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL 
AMtmCA  *N0  CARIB- 
BEAN 

Argentina  (Dec  :'9  1966) 


10  miles 
No  coast. 
3  ■«»... 

»BJIM.. 

M*«0«l. 
....d«... 
3i  ' 


3  mtlts 

4  milfs 

3  milM 

6  miles 

No  coast. 

do 
Not  available 
]  miles 
6  miles 
No  toast 

3  miles 

Not  available 
]  miles 

4  miles 

3  miles 
No  claims 
12  miles 

6  miles 

4  miles 
No  C(H'.t 

12  miles 

do 
3  miles 

do 
10  miles 


12  miles... 

iii 


do.. 


12 


do 
do 


(0 

4  miles  . . . 
12  miles', 
i  miles 


12  miles.. 

do'  .. 

do> 
(») 
}  miles  .. 


BarOados 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ctiiie 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 


3  miles 
do 


200  miles 


Not  available 
No  coast. 
6  miles 
SO  kilometers 
6  miles  . 
3  miles 


!2  miles 

J  miles 

12  miles  I 
do 
do.' 
do' 

12  miles 
do 
do' 
3  miles 
10  miles. 


12  miles 
do.. 


Cooatry 


Territorial  sea       Fishint  limits 


Other 


SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  CARIB- 
BEAN-Continued 


20C  miles 


12  miles... 
200  miles. 
12  miles. 


Continental  Shelt,  including  sov- 
ereignty over  supeijacent 
Materv 


"Specialized  competence"  over 
living  resources  to  2UQ  miles. 


Cuba                        

....do 

3  miles    , 

Dominican  Republic 

....do 

15  miles 

Ecuador                       .      . 

2tM  miles. .  .  . 

200  miles 

11  Salvador              

..do 

do 

Guatemala  

12  miles 

12  miles 

Guyana        .,,,.,,,,,. 

Not  available 

.  ...-* 

Haiti               ....... 

6  miles 

6  miles 

Honduras 

12  miles 

12  miles    .... 

Jamaica 

3  miles  Deci- 
sion an- 
nounced for 
12  miles  ter- 
iitorial  sea. 

MexKO 

9  miles 

12  miles 

NKaiagua. 

3  miles 

200  miles 

Continental  Shell,  including 
sovereignty  Over  supeiiaceni 
waters. 

Panama 

200  miles 

do 

Do. 

Paraguay  . 

No  coast 

Peru 

200  miles 

200  miles 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

3  miles 

3  miles    . 

Uruguay 

6  miles 

12  miles  

Venezuela                     . 

12  miles 

do  ....... 

SOUTH  ASIA  AND 

NEAR  EAST 

Atglianislan 

No  coast 

Coylon 

6  miles 

6  miles. 

Cla.ms  rigtil  to  e'-t.itilish  con- 
servation /ones  «itti  n  100 
nautica  nmes  oi  tlie  terri- 
torial sea. 

Cyprus 

12  miles 

12  miles 

1  ndia 

6  miles 

100  miles 

Iran 

12  miles 

12  miles 

Iraq 

do 

.  do 

Israel 

6  miles  . .        . 

6  miles 

Jordan. 

3  miles 

3  miles 

Kuwait 

12  miles 

12  miles 

Lebanon 

Not  available 

6  miles 

Maldive  Islands 

do. 

do 

Nepal 

No  coast 

W. 

Pakistan 

12  miles 

12  miles 

Plus  right  to  establish   ICO-miJe 
conservation  /ones. 

Saudi  Aiabia 

.  .  do... 

do  ..   . 

S»f» - 

..  do 

do 

Plus  5  miles    'necessary  super- 
vision /one  " 

Turhey       ..-.».,.,,-- 

6  miles 

12  miles.. 

do 

do 

Yemen 

'  Parties  to  the  E  iropean  Fisheries  Convention  which  provides  tor  the  right  to  establish  3  miles 
exclusive  dshmg  /cne  seaward  ol  3-mile  lertHonal  sea  t-lus  additional  6miiB  lishmg  /one  te- 

stt'Cted  to  the  convention  nations. 


'  Signatories  of  the  European  Fisheties  Convention^ 


ExHiarr  2 

SOVIHT    .\C"fI    H.MMSSMENTS 

1.  Vega  incident— .AOI  Vega  nearly  collided 
with  a  L'  S  destroyer  "tr  of  Long  Island  when 
the  Soviet  vessel  attempted  to  recover  a 
Polaris  exercise  missile  which  had  heen  tired 
by  the  FBM  submarine  George   Washington. 

2  Fall  uf  1961.  .\CH's  monitored  the  North 
American  .'Vlr  Defense  Commands  Skyshleld 
II  exercises 

3.  7  February  1965 -.■\GI  Vertikal  ap- 
proached the  LSNS  survey  ship  Dutton  from 
aatern  while  the  Dutton  was  engaged  in 
oceanographic  survey  Vertikal  came  wlthm 
75  feet  .tnd  purposely  severed  Button's  mag- 
netometer cable 

4  20  Mav  1965-  .^GI  Reduktor  turned  to- 
ward md  Closed  the  FBM  submarine  CSS 
Andrew  Jaek.ion  when  .-he  was  returning  to 
port  Reduktor  passed  down  Jackson  s  star- 
board side  .It  IdO  yards  '.hen  fell  in  .istern 
and  followed  at  500  v.irds  f  .ir  5  minutes  She 
then  increased  .^peed  .ind  [)assed  up  Jack- 
son s  port  side 

5  December  1965-  .\GI  Gidrofon  was  in- 
volved in  six  separate  harassing  incidents 
against  U  S  nav.il  units  operating  off  Vlet- 
n.im  m  'he  Sourh  China  Sea  H.irassing  tac- 
tics were  employed  against  carriers  involved 
in  night  L.perations.  units  alongside  and  re- 
plenishing underway,  and  ships  involved  in 
submarine  exercises.  These  gross  .actions  re- 
sulted in  .1  .stiS  note  of  protest  to  the  Soviet 
Government  from  the  V  3   Government 

e  In  February  1966  the  .■VGI  Reptter  moni- 
tored the  U  S  amphibious  exercise  held  at 
Vieques  Island 

7    In  .\prU  1966  the  AGI  Ekholot  took  sta- 


tion on  the  carrier  Independence  while  It  was 
conducting  flight  operations  and  was  able  to 
observe  and  monitor  a  complete  aircraft 
launch  and  recovery  sequence.  Two  months 
later,  in  June,  the  Ekholot  trailed  and  moni- 
tored the  amphibious  task  group  participat- 
ing In  Exercise  Beach  Time  while  cnroute  to 
the  Vieques  exercise  urea  The  Ekholot  even 
managed  to  pass  through  the  entire  forma- 
tion 

8  24  June  1966 — Soviet  .■\GI  Anemomeir 
forced-a  collision  with  USS  Banner  (AGEfti 
while  harassing  Banner  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 

9  18  December  1967  Soviet  .'KGI  Gidrojon 
caused  a  collision  with  USS  Abnaki  which 
was  shielding  a  US  aircraft  carrier  from 
Gidroton's  attempts  to  cut  across  the  ear- 
ner's bow  This  took  place  m  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

Such  activities  are  highly  dangerous  to 
both  ships  and  personnel;  they  evidence  poor 
seam.inshlp  and  a  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
International  Provisions  t'T  PreveiUlf)n  i-f 
Collision  at  Sea  i  Rules  of  the  Road  i  United 
States  naval  ships  have  been  directed  to 
adhere  to  these  rules  and  strictly  comply 
with  them  In  any  encounter  with  Soviet 
.\GIs  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  AGIs 
have  been  scrupulously  observed. 


THE    U.S     COMMITMENT    TO    NATO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  two 
well-known  New  York  Times  columnists 
have  recently  written  perceptive  articles 
on  some  effects  Britain's  decision  to 
withdraw  from  east  of  Suez  may  have 


on  the  NATO  alliance  in  general  and  on 
the  commilmeiu  of  six  US.  divisions  to 
NATO  in  particular  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Wash- 
uiglon:  The  Trend  ff  Power  in  the 
Pacilic.  '  written  by  James  Reston,  and 
published  m  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  17.  and  the  article  entitled 
■'Foremn  Affairs:  A  New  L<x)k  at  NATO," 
written  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Janu- 
ary J4.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Both  writers  assume  that  the  United 
States  will  play  a  major  part  in  filling 
a  pap  that  w  ill  be  created  by  the  British 
withdrawal  east  of  Suez.  While  I  ques- 
tion whether  this  alleged  gap  may  not 
be  more  illusory  than  real,  and  while  I 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  proceed 
most  cautiously  before  assuming  any 
new  commitments,  nevertheless  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  British  with- 
drawal will  mean  additional  pressure  on 
our  military  resources  in  terms  of  both 
men  and  money. 

I  invite  attention  to  several  i>ara- 
irraphc  Mr.  Reston  has  written: 

The  United  States  now  has  five  divisions 
plus  two  brigades  In  'Western  Europe,  or 
about  235.000  men  plus  their  families  which 
add  considerably  to  Washington's  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  There  is  not  llltely 
to   be  any  sudden  withdrawal  of  any  large 
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part  of  the  American  forces  from  Germany, 
but  as  the  ble  C-3A  transport  aircraft  come 
into   production   lu   the   next   lew   years  the 
capacilv  ol   the  U  S    to  move  power  quickly 
to  any  part  of  the  world  from  a  central  re- 
serve   will    iiicrea.se    sul:)stantiany.    Then,    if 
not    bclnre.   it    mav    be   practical    to   talk   of 
redeploying  at  least  two  US.  divisions  now 
In  Europe 
Mr.  Sulzberger  has  commented: 
I;   w.is  incvit.ibl.-  th.it  the  US.  garrison  In 
Gerin.inv  should  .';nnnk.  but  the  process  will 
now  presumablv  move  at  a  l.u<;ter  pace.  And 
since  General  Lemn;t/ers  forces  are  already 
25  por  cent  smaller  than  what  had  originally 
been    considered    a    hcilthy    minimum,    the 
ultimate     cifect     on     the     alliance     can     be 
imacined     Bv    going   Europe    first   in   policy 
empha-sls,  Britain  has  pushed  the  U  S.A    into 
going  Asia  first. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  also  urges  that  when 
General  Lemnitzer  retires,  a  European 
commander  in  chief  be  appointed  to 
command  NATO's  forces  because  since 
our  presence  inside  NATO  is  going  to  be 
diluted— and  I  would  add  to  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's comment  my  own  view  that  it 
should  be  diluted.  He  concluded: 

We  should  be  the  first  to  propose  that  Eu- 
rope's importance  m  the  nlliance  hierarchy 
must  now  be  increased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   17,   1968] 
Washington:    The  Trend  of  Po\^•ER  in  the 

P.^CIFIC 

(By  J;unes  Reston) 

Washington.  January  16.— Britain's  deci- 
sion to  cut  its  defense  budget  and  speed  up 
its  withdrawal  from  Asia  Is  almost  certain  to 
reduce  America's  forces  in  Europe  and  in- 
crease Washington's  responsibilities  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  have  been  trjing  to  avoid 
this  prospect  for  years.  In  fact  they  have  been 
urging  Britain  to  pursue  a  policy  east  of 
Suez  it  could  not  afford,  and  the  latest  Brit- 
ish financial  crisis  h;is  merely  hurried  along 
what  was  probably  an  inevitable  process  of 
retrenchment. 


MONEY   A.N-D   POWER 

Historically  and  psychologically,  it  is  a  sad 
moment,  but  econonucally  it  may  be  a  good 
thing.  As  long  as  Britain  remained  at  Singa- 
pore, the  United  States  didn't  feel  quite  so 
lonesome,  but  the  British  forces  there  were 
more  important  as  a  symbol  than  as  a  mili- 
tary reality,  and  in  the  end  It  will  probably 
be  belter  to  have  Britain  strong  economically 
at  home  than  pretending  to  be  a  world  power 
in  Asia. 

Of  course,  officials  here  are  saying,  as  they 
visually  do  when  the  British  retreat  from  old 
imperial  responsibilities,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and 
in  the  present  mood  of  retrenchment  in 
Washington,  this  Is  good  politics.  But  it  is 
probablv  bad  strategy,  and  regardless  of  what 
IS  being  said  publicly  here  lor  the  moment, 
privately  officials  are  already  taking  about  a 
redeployment  of  American  forces  from  Eu- 
rope to  Asia. 

AMERICA    IN    EUROPE 

I'he  United  States  now  has  five  divisions 
plus  two  brigades  In  Western  Europe,  or 
about  235,000  men  plus  their  families,  which 
add  considerably  to  Washington's  balance  of 
payments  problem.  There  is  not  Ukely  to  be 
any  sudden  withdrawal  of  any  large  part  of 
the  American  forces  from  Germany,  but  as 


the  big  C-5A  transport  aircraft  come  into 
production  In  the  next  few  years  the  capacity 
of  the  U.S.  to  move  power  quickly  to  any 
part  of  the  world  from  a  central  reserve  will 
increase  substantially.  Then,  il  not  bflore,  it 
may  be  practical  to  talk  of  redeploying  at 
least  two  U.S.  divisions  now  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile.  Washington  i^  now  having 
more  trouble  than  Ik  generally  realized  in 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  nrr..ntrempnt  with 
Spain  over  the  future  of  US.  ba.-es  in  that 
country.  Generalissimo  Franco  is  unhappy 
over  Washington's  failure  to  bacft  him  in  hi.s 
dispute  with  the  British  over  the  imure  oi 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Treasury  here  is  unhappy 
with  the  effect  of  those  ba.=es  on  its  balance 
of  payments.  So  there  may  be  another  ad- 
justment of  forces  and  finances  there 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
suites  is  likely  to  t.ike  over  from  the  British 
in  Singapore  and  Malaysia.  The  risine  politi- 
cal cry  here  Is  that  the  US.  is  already  over- 
extended and  overcommitted,  but  Washing- 
ton will  now  be  hearing  more  from  Mr.  l.ee 
Kuan  Yew,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore. 
about  a  "NATO-tvpe  arrangement"  for  the 
defense  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  more  atten- 
tion Is  now  likely  to  be  p.ald  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stronger  collective  security  arrange- 
ments among  the  United  States,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines  and.  hopefully. 
Japan. 

I.N    THE    INDIAN    Ol'EAN 

For  some  time,  anticipating  the  ultimate 
witlidrawal  of  the  Briti.sh  from  tl^at  part  ot 
the  world,  officials  here  have  been  t.ilkmg 
about  establishing  a  naval  squadron  from 
the  Seventh  Fleet  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
again,  as  longer-range  aircraft  become  avail- 
able, new  strategic  concepts  for  the  defense 
of  this  vast  area  from  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent to  Japan  are  likely  to  involve  the 
United   States  more   and   more   as   a   P.icific 

power. 

For  the  time  being,  however.  Washington 
is  more  concerned  about  the  immediate 
trends  toward  restrictionism  than  it  is  in 
the  longer-range  trends  toward  the  rede- 
ployment of  US.  power  toward  the  Pacific 
Great  efforts  were  made  here  to  persuade 
the  British  Foreign  Minister,  George  Brown, 
that  Britain  could,  "with  our  help,  deal  with 
her  financial  crisis  and  still  not  cancel  the 
F-111  aircraft  contract  or  pull  out  ol  Singa- 
pore and  Malaysia.  The  efforts  failed  on  polit- 
ical and  psychological  as  well  as  financial 
grounds,  for  it  seemed  hard  to  impose  auster- 
ity on  the  British  people  at  home  while  keep- 
ing up  the  pretense  of  military  strength  east 
of  Suez. 

The  state  of  the  alliance,  in  short,  is  not 
good  and  is  getting  worse.  Collective  security 
gives  way  to  financial  security  in  the  crisis. 
and  the  result,  as  usual,  is  that  more  and 
more  of  the  burden  falls  on  the  United 
States  precisely  at  the  moment  when  that 
burden  is  becoming  a  political  is.sue  with  the 
American  people. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  J.ai.   24.   1"JG81 

Foreign  Affairs:   A  New  Look  at  NATO 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger! 

Paris. When  Britain  decided  to  t.a'.or  de- 
fenses to  its  purse,  Asian  commitments  were 
sacrificed  to  European  commitments  On  tlie 
surface  this  would  seem  a  f.ivorable  develop- 
ment for  NATO,  which  has  been  in  tiie  mar- 
ket for  favorable  developments  ever  since  De 
Gaulle  withdrew  France  from  the  alliance 
organization  and  kicked  its  headquarters 
out. 

Nevertheless,  NATO  is  going  to  suffer  m 
the  long  run.  To  fill  the  eastern  gap  (be- 
tween Arabia  and  Singapore  i  opened  by 
British  departure,  the  USA.  is  obviously 
going  to  have  to  step  in 

PLUS  and  minus 

Furthermore,  it  is  plain  that  to  finance 
such  a  move  we  will  end  up  by  accelerating 
withdrawals  of  men  and  material  from 
NATO,  withdrawals  that  have  already  begiin. 


The  ultimate  reduction  in  American  lorcrs 
almost  certainlv  will  be  more  important, 
nei-'atively,  tiian  Britain's  positive  decision 
to  keci>  troops  m  C'.rrm.iny. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  U  S  garrison  ui 
Germany  should  shrink,  but  tlie  process  will 
n..w  presumablv  move  at  a  I...ster  pace.  And 
since  General  Lemnitzer  s  forces  are  already 
25  per  cent  .smaller  than  what  had  originally 
been  eonsidered  a  healthy  nunimum.  tlie 
oil. mate  effect  on  the  alliance  can  be  imag- 
ined. Bv  going  Europe  first  in  policy  em- 
phasis. Britain  has  pushed  the  USA.  into 
going  Asia  first. 

The  ultimate  implications  are  not  diffu  vi.t 
to  perceive.  Miliiarilv  N.'\TO  is  m  the  paia- 
doxical  position  ol  just  having  changed  its 
oilicial  strategy  from  'massive  rctitliatiou" 
to  -llexible  response."  Theoretically  this 
means  a  Soviet  tlirust  westw.ird  would  ini- 
tially be  met  by  conventional  lurces,  How- 
e -er"  since  there  aren't  enough  conventional 
i.rccs  now  imd  boon  tiiere  will  be  less,  the 
generals  are  lorced  to  plan  in  urms  ol  mas- 
sive retaliation,  whatever  allied  si.atesnien 
think. 

Politically,  the  unplications  are  more  com- 
plicated. N.'VTO  in  reality  is  an  alliance 
against  Russia,  tlie  greatest  ijotential  en- 
emy, and  also  against  West  Germany,  tlie 
most  powerful  European  member.  1  his  is  an 
inherent  p.iradox  and  weakness.  It  will  be 
underscored  in  the  inescapable  crisis  that 
must  eventu.Uly  he  caused  by  shrinkage  of 
U  S.  contributions. 

The  relative  power  of  Germany  within  the 
ii'.liance  must  increase  a.s  the  American  pres- 
ence diminishes.  Neither  France,  which  ins 
a  small  nuclear  lurcc  but  only  two  divisions 
h.ilf-heartedly  assigned  to  NATO,  nor  Britain 
can  off.set  Bonn's  twelve  dr,'islon.s.  Thus  the 
German  role  and  inevitably  the  German  voice 
inside  N.^TO  are  bound  to  rise,  and  this  will 
exnte  Soviet  suspicions  becau.se.  of  nil  the 
allies.  Moscow  suspects  Germany  most. 

Thus  two  contradictions,  neither  of  tliem 
helpful,  arise.  By  going  Europe  first  and  the- 
oretically bolstering  NATO.  Britain  incites 
us  to  go  Asia  first,  factu.ally  weakening 
N.'^TO.  .'Vt  the  s.ime  time.  a.s  the  alliance 
gets  weaker  it  will  incur  greater  hostilry 
irom  its  pnncii>al  opponent.  Russia.  Por  the 
restr.-iining  Influences  woven  around  Ger- 
many since  U  befian  t.;  reaxm  ;tre  less  effec- 
tive  -:is  the  Russians  know. 

DENUCLE.'iRIZATION 

Another  trend  is  the  amance"s  gradual  de- 
naclearization.  Although  Fr.ance  continues  to 
develoji  its  small  atomic  force  it  has  not 
c  .mmitted  this  t<j  N.\TO.  while  Britain  is  on 
the  way  out  as  a  nuclear  power.  The  USA. 
h.is  rernoved  the  nuclear  c.ipacity  from  sev- 
eral West  German  aircraft  and  Ls  likely  '■> 
refuse  it  to  tl.cir  re|>lacemeiits. 

The  alliance  is  clianging  so  much — as  h.is 
the  world  for  which  it  was  conceived — that  :t 
IS  time  to  acknowledge  this  by  formal  altera- 
tions. The  first  should  be  the  appointment, 
when  Lemnitzer  retires,  of  a  European  cum- 
mander  m  cliief.  S;nce  France  is  only  a  k.nd 
ol  associate  member  and  Germany  i;  number 
one  on  Moscow"s  h.ite  list,  this  new  <  m- 
n-.ander  should  be  British. 

Every  N.'iTO  commander  has  been  Ameri- 
ci-.n  so  l:--r.  but  as  long  ago  ai>  1952.  when 
Eitenliower  retired,  the  idea  o:  a  Europe.in 
succe=sor  w.as  contemplated.  Even  t'nen  Ei- 
senhowers chief  of  staff  and  ultimate  suc- 
cessor. General  Gruenther,  thought  a  Euro- 
l)ean  could  liandle  tlie  job  effectively  pro- 
vided an  American  deputy  supervised  secre^t 
nuclear  problems  in  accordance  v,  ith  US. 
Congres.sional  restrictions.  If  Gruenther 
thought  this  possible  then,  it  is  clearly  even 
more  possible  now. 

The  revolution  inside  NATO  begun  by  De 
Gaulle  has  been  stepi>ed  up  because  of  Brit- 
ain's policy  shift  and  its  evident  repercus- 
sions. Our  presence  inside  NATO  Is  goint:  ti 
be  diluted:  therefore  we  should  be  the  first 
to  propose  that  Europe's  importance  in  tlie 
alliance  hierarcny  must  now  be  increased. 
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THE  ANTI-ANTI-WAR   DEMONSTRA- 
TOR RETURNS   HOME 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  on 
Sunday.  January  28,  the  Orangeburg. 
SC  .  Times  and  Democrat,  one  of  my 
State's  finest  newspapers,  published  an 
article  entitled  'That  'Anti-Antl-War 
Demonstrator  Is  Home."  written  by  Mr. 
J  inn  P^iust 

The  subject  of  the  article  i.s  Sp5c. 
Henry  Harmon,  of  Oranaeburt;,  who  has 
recently  returned  fron.  Vietnam  Last 
December  Specialist  5  Harmon  .sent  a 
letter  to  the  Times  and  Democrat,  re- 
questing that  Santa  Claus  send  him  an 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrator  for  Christ- 
mas. 

When  queried  as  to  his  reason,  he 
replied: 

We  llie  men  in  my  outfit  He.idciuiirters 
Batterv.  5th  Artillery.  Ist  Infantry  Division, 
flifured  the  fieople  b.iclc  home  Jiist  ctldnt 
realize  what  was  being  fought  In  Vletn^im 
So.   I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  letter 

Subsequently.  Harmon's  commanding 
officer  called  a  formation  and  read  the 
letter  to  all  the  troops  as  a  morale  talk 
for  Christmas  But  accmdm?  to  Special- 
ist 5  Harmon; 

We  reaKy  clklnt  need  it  because  every- 
body's  morale   was   always   high   over    there 

Harmon  was  a  .-tudent  at  South  Caro- 
lina State  Collece,  majorinti  in  archi- 
tecture when  he  volunteered  for  the 
Army.  He  did  it  becau.se  he  thought  it 
was  the  right  thmt;  to  do  for  my  folks 
and  country  ' 

Specialist  5  Harmon  is  typical  of  South 
Carolina  s  young  men  and  I  join  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  in  thanking  him  for  a 
job  well  done  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  iinnted  \n  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

The  Anti-Ami-VV.'kr  DEMONSTR^TOR  ts  Home 
(  By  John   Faust  i 

Specialist  Fifth  Class  Henry  Harmon  is 
home  from  Vietnam  He  didn't  get  the  Christ- 
mas present  he  asKed  far  but  he  got  home 
safe  and  sound. 

SP5  Harmon  sent  a  letter  to  The  Times  and 
Democrat  last  December  requesting  Santa 
Claus  send  him  an  antl-Vletnam  war  demon- 
strator :or  his  very  own  The  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Henry  Harmon  Sr.  of  Route  5.  Orange- 
burg, h.is  returned  fr^m  Viernam  January  23. 

Asked  why  he  had  written  the  letter  he 
sent  home,  Harmon  replied.  •Well,  wed  been 
reading  all  the  newspaper  stones  about  dem- 
onstrators back  nome  .ind  've  were  pretty 
mad 

We  the  men  in  my  uutfit.  Headquarters 
Battery.  5th  .\rtillery.  Ist  Infantry  Division, 
hgured  the  people  back  home  Just  didn't 
realize  what  was  being  fought  in  Vietnam. 
So.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  letter 

The  guys  liked  it  so  much  that  we  ran  off 
copies  on  a  stencil  and  passed  them  around." 
he  went  on  to  say.  "Everybody  got  quite  a 
kick  out  of  It.  including  my  commanding 
officer.  ' 

Harmon's  commander   called   a   formation 
and  read  the  letter  to  the  company      It  was 
a  morale  talk  for  Christmas,"  said  Harmon, 
but  we  really  dldn  t  need  it  because  every- 
body's morale  was  always  high  over   there 

H.irmon  Joined  the  U  S  Army  a  year  and 
SiX  months-ago  He  was  a  student  at  S  C. 
State  College  In  Orangeburg  at  the  time, 
majorng  in  .irchitecture  and  minoring  In 
math,  "I  Just  thought  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  my  folks  and  country.  '  he  said  when 
queried  about  his  reasons. 


Harmon  does  not  talk  much  about  his  tour 
of  duty  In  Vietnam  But  his  201  tile  tells  a 
lot  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
service  with  the  Bronze  Star  Cluster  for  the 
Vietnam  campaign  metal  for  operation  Coun- 
ter Mortar.  Phase  II:  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  achievement  and  the  Air 
Medal    for   combat    assault   support. 

I  went  to  Vietnam  in  1967  as  a  private," 
he  said,  "was  made  PFC  nfter  a  week  pro- 
moled  to  Specialist  Fourth  C1.v,ir  four  months 
later  .ind  then  live  months  later  was  made 
Specialist  Fifth   Class" 

At  present  Harmon  Is  home  on  45  days 
leave  The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  .irrlved 
hi>me  was  t-J  t.ike  his  mother  shopping  in 
Or mceburg  .md  let  her  buy  anything  her 
heart  desired  He  .ilso  did  the  same  for  the 
rest,  (if  the  famllv 

It  was."  he  said  smiling,  my  late  Chrlst- 
nuia  present  to  them  H.irnmn's  mother  just 
said  that  she  "thanked  tvod  for  letting  him 
I'ome  home  without  being  injured   " 

He  expects  to  be  posted  to  Fort  J.ickson 
,is  an  Instructor  In  personnel  specialist  train- 
ing .ind  serve  out  his  time  there  After  sep- 
aration. Harmon  says  he  will  possibly  take 
line  I'f  two  courses  achieve  a  civil  service 
.st.itus  .md  remain  at  Fort  Jack3t)n  teaching 
personnel  specialist  groups  or  return  to  SO. 
state  College  and  finish  his  education  un- 
der the  O  I.  BUI 

Would  he  go  back  to  Vietnam?  "If  I 
had  to  make  the  tour  again."  said  Har- 
mon slowly  liter  a  moment's  consideration. 
I  would  do  it  again  with  no  hesitation.  I 
realize  that  the  American  fighting  man  Is 
fighting  for  God  and  country  and  a  way  of 
life  I'm  willing  to  give  my  life  for  my  Gcxl 
and  country" 

Its  Just  too  bad  Henry  Harmon  didnt  get 
his  Christmas  present  while  he  w:is  In  Viet- 
nam He'd  have  had  such  fun  showing  one 
of  the  "flower  children"  how  a  real  American 
puts  ills  money  where  his  mouth  Is 

.\t  any  rate,  welcome  home.  Heiuy  Harmon. 
Orangeburg  is  proud  to  call  you  "friend  and 
t.pis;hbor." 


ASIAN   PROPOSAL   TO    FND  WAR    IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr   HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 

often  .stated  tb.at  an  .Asian  solution  to 
the  Asian  problem  of  Vietnam  should  be 
earnestly  sought.  Therefore.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  an  article  entitled  'Sai- 
gon Group  Proposes  Vote  With  Libera- 
tion Front  Taking  Part"  written  by 
Charles  Mohr.  and  published  in  t:".i'  New 
York  Times  of  .January  15.  1968.  The 
article  referred  to  a  new  proposal  for  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  had  been  iiut  forth  anonvmonsly 
by  a  group  of  South  Vietnamese  profes- 
sors, lawyers,  and  other  intellectuals. 

The  group's  paper  states  that  "nego- 
tiation to  find  a  political  solution"  is  the 
only  path  that  seems  feasible  to  end  the 
war.  The  proposal  calls  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  recognize  the 
Liberation  F'ron"  and  allow  the  front  to 
covem  part  of  the  country  in  the  period 
of  time  between  a  cease-tire  and  a  gen- 
eral election. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  the 
elements  of  this  i;roup's  proposal,  but  it 
seems  important  to  me  that  the  proposal 
be  made  available  for  public  scrutiny  and 
consideration. 

The  proposal  was  sent  to  me  by  a  dis- 
tinguished and  concerned  individual 
with  the  request  that  it  be  published  m 
the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  R^-cord  both  the  New 
York  Times  article  and  the  Asian  pro- 


posal for  a  solution  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   15,   1968 1 

Saigon    Group    Proposes     Vote    WrrH     LtB- 

ERATioN  Front  Taking  Part 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon  South  Vietnam,  January  14  .X 
new  proposal  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
through  negotiations  lias  been  put  forth 
anonymously  by  a  group  of  South  Viet- 
namese prolesKors.  l.iwyers  and  other  iti- 
lellectual.5 

In  a  manifesto  entitled  '  How  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam."  the  group  suggests  that 
the  eventual  .solution  to  the  problem  of 
South  Vietnam  be  decided  by  an  election  In 
which  the  National  Liberation  Front  would 
be  free  to  compete 

Although  some  of  the  authors  are  promi- 
nent figures  in  Saigon,  they  did  not  sign 
the  paper  because  they  s.ild  that  they  feared 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
would  t.ike  action  against  them 

One  of  tlie  group  said  tixlay  that  within 
a  few  weeks  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  put 
their  Ideas  ijefore  Pope  Paul  VI,  the  United 
States  Administration  and  officials  of  the 
National  Liberation   Front  In  Paris. 

NEGOTIATION    ONLY    PATH 

The  group's  paper  said  that  "negotiation 
to  find  a  political  solution"  was  the  i^nly 
path  that  seemed  toaslble  to  end  the  war. 
They  argued  that  the  allies'  side  did  Hot 
have  the  capability  "  to  destroy  the  Libera- 
tion Front  and  its  guernUa  military  forces. 
tlie  Vietcong.  and  that  the  Victcong  "do  not 
possess  enough  power  "  to  win  militarily 
either 

The  most  controversial  part  of  their  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  Liberation  Front  and 
allow  the  front  to  govern  part  of  the  coun- 
try In  the  period  of  time  between  a  cease- 
fire and  a  general  election. 

The  paper  said  that  otlier  proposals  for 
negotiations  could  not  succeed  because  they 
showed  a  'lack  of  realism  '  about  the  real 
situation  In  Vietnam. 

"It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  N,L  F. 
IS  being  controlled  by  Hanoi  through  the 
Communist  party,     the  proposal  said. 

However,  it  added:  'It  Is  also  obvious  that 
the  composition  of  the  N  L,F.  is  quite  com- 
plex: a  great  number  of  the  followers  are  not 
Communist  Ii  Is  hopeful  that  these  elements 
can  be  separated  from  the  Communist  ranks 
if  tliey  would  see  a  righteous  and  decent  ad- 
ministration." 

N.L  F      A    BfcAL    LN'HTY 

■  In  practice  the  N.L  F.  is  a  real  entity,' 
the  paper  said.  The  front  controls  some 
areas,  some  peoples,  possesses  an  e:fectivc 
administrative  and   military   organization  " 

The  authors  of  the  statement  represent 
one  body  of  lett-of-center  opinion  in  Saigon  s 
educated  elite  A  sizable  body  il  their  fellow 
citizens  are  much  more  hawkish  and  are  ol'- 
posed  to  any  accommodation  with  the  front, 
If  only  on  the  ground  that  the  present  social, 
economic  and  political  sysifin  In  South  Viet- 
nam works  to  their  interest 

I  he  peace  proposal  has  not  appeared  in 
the  local  press. 

It  ts  likely  to  gel  a  cool  or  iiostile  recep- 
tion from  tiie  Soutii  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. Although  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
has  promised  to  propose  negotiations  with 
Hanoi,  ne  and  other  officials  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  liberation  front  or  to  deal  with 
It  lid  a  party  or  quasi  government. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Soutli  Vietnamese 
Council  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  issued 
a  statement  calling  on  North  and  Soutli  Viet- 
nam  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war. 

'  Moit  people  are  afraid  to  express  their 
true   feelings   openly.'    said   one   Vietnamese 
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iiucilectual  today,  but  you  can  be  sure 
that  everyone  is  thinking  about  negotia- 
tions." 

MOST    ARE    SILENT 

The  v.ist  body  of  less  educated,  less  ar- 
ticulate S^iuih  Vietnamese  have  been  essen- 
tially mute.  When  peas-ants  stage  anti-war 
protests,  as  they  do  occ.i.>!ionally.  lliey  are 
alwavs  accused  ot  being  manpulated  by 
Vietcong  agents,  whicli  Is  oUen  the  case. 

Informed  olj.'ervers  ol  Vietnam  however, 
believe  that  war-weariness  is  increasing. 

The  group's  niaiiilcsU)  c;iUs  for  a  complex 
scries  of  steps  to  end  the  war  and  reach  an 
eventual  solution  to  the  Vietnam  problem. 

As  a  first  stage,  they  said,  the  United 
Slates  should  siop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Hanoi  should  stop  sending 
•  troops  and  arms  to  South  Vietnam." 

A  ceiise-hre  should  be  negotiated  In  the 
South,  the  paper  .-aid.  adding  that  areas 
under  the  control  ol  each  side  should  be 
designated-  '  Contested"  areas  should  be  put 
under    "joint  surveillance.  "  it  added. 

The  group  proposed  that  an  International 
conference  ot  Interested  powers  then  set  a 
date  for  an  election  m  South  Vietnam  and 
arrange  to  supervise  it 

Until  the  election  "the  area  controlled  by 
each  .side  will  live  m  us  own  poacelul  and 
separate  way  of  life."  .uid  the  Government 
and  the  liberation  front  v. ould  form  a  "joint 
political  coniniittci '■  lo  conduct  the  election. 
One  of  the  members  said  in  an  interview 
that  "there  has  been  much  t  ilk  of  a  coali- 
tion government  but  a  c./alUion  violates  the 
principles  ol  democracy  because  the  member- 
slilp  of  the  Government  i.s  re.iched  by  nego- 
tiation,  not   by   popular   will   " 

How  To  End  the  Wai:  in   Vietnam 
In  .1  democracy,  every  citizen  iiis  the  rislit 
and  the  duty  to  advance  constructive  ideas 
on    .ill    important    matter?-    concerning    the 
future  of  i.K-  n.itlon. 

With  the  new  Mau-Than  spring  round  the 
corner.  :iud  f.icmc!  the  present  situation,  we 
arc  proposinc — with  all  C"  d  intent  and  good 
will — a  Vietnamese  solution  to  resolve  a  Viet- 
namese problem-  This  si:lution  alms  at  safe- 
guarding the  lorg-term  imcrest  of  the  peo- 
ple Hi'd  nation  of  Viet  Nim,  F^>r  tliis  very 
reason,  it  .?  based  on  two  fund;imental  ele- 
ments: the  respect  fr>r  national  sovereignly 
and  the  exercise  of  the  ritrhl  of  self-deter- 
mination. 


1    THE  SOI  rrioNS  to  i  nd  the   war 

There  are  five  solutions: 

1  The  ciimmunists  pull  their  iroops  back 
to  Nr>rth  Vict-N.im 

2  The  Americans  pull  their  troops  out 
from  South  ViPt-N-'in 

3.  The  commuMsts  k:ck  the  Americans 
out  of  Viet-Nam 

4  The  Uniic-d  St  ites  .nd  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  v  ipe  unt  tlie  N.monal  Liberation 
Front  iNI.Fi 

5  Negotiation  lo  find  a  political  solution. 
The  first  solution  seems  too  naive  because 

the  majorltv  of  tlie  lollowers  in  the  NLF  are 
Southerners:  Dicy  c:innoi  go  back  to  North 
Viet  Nam. 

The  second  s  .hi' ion  hicks  realism  because 
the  .'^meric  ills  c:iniiot  surrender. 

The  third  solution  lacks  realism  because 
the  commuMlsts  do  not  po.-^sess  enough  power. 

The  ff.urth  solution  is  fur  from  being  real- 
istic because  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  do  not  have  the 
cipabllity  to  do  so.  In  a  limited  war. 

The  fifth  solution  remains  the  only  one 
which  seems  most  feasible. 

An  early  negotiation  will  help  to  cut  down 
destruction  0:1  boih  sides  and  avoid  further 
bloodslK-d  and  killing. 

11       HRt\.10lS     l-AILURES     OF     NEGOTIATION 
PROPOSALS 

Proposals  for  negotiation  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States.  United  Kingdom, 
France,    Canada.    India,   the   Secretary   Gen- 


eral   of    the    United    Nations    U    Thant.    and 
the  communists  etc    .  . 

The  reasons  leading  to  failure  are : 
Some  maintain  that  North  Viet  Nam  docs 
not   wish   to   negotiate    (belief    In    sure   vic- 
icrv.  Communist  China  influence  etc.) . 

Others  believe  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  a  negotiation  because  ol  political 
(to  challenge  Red  China t  economic  (trade 
and  economy  in  war-time  1  and  military  mo- 
tives (trying  out  new  tactics,  new  weap- 
ons 1. 

The  main  reasons  were  the  1  ick  01  real- 
ism in  the  proposals,  the  vagueness  ol  the 
principles  put  forth  which  are  not  sound- 
ly based  on  the  practical  a.-pects  01  the 
Vietnamese  dilemma  (the  nauue  01  the  NLF. 
the  role  of  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Russia:  tlic  |xi- 
sition  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  N.im  et«-  .  .1. 
To  make  things  worse,  both  sides  .-us- 
pect  each  others'  sincerity: 

a  I  The  communists  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience the  agreement  with  the  West  i  Agrce- 
nioM  of  March  C.  l'»46:  niodiis  viveiu'ii  of 
September  14  with  France:  Geneva  uKtee- 
ment  in  1954).  They  h.ive  seen  the  ant.ago- 
nism  between  what  has  been  Kiid  and  what 
iias  been  done  (the  hiiiuiim  11  'r.nkin.  the 
ai)plication    of    the    Geneva    Agreement! 

bi  The  Republic  of  Viet  N.im  and  tlie 
Allies  still  remember  the  experience  with 
the  communists  in  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania, 
Viet  Nam  (1946)  Geneva  conferences  1  1954, 
l'.i(i2) 

Therefore,    the    road    to    negoti.itioii    must 

be: 

-  paved  with  rt  alistic  inopos.as  ..u  the 
b:vslc  issues;  the  role  of  tlie  NT..F,  the  val- 
ue of  the  Geneva  Agreement,  the  future 
.status  of  South  Viet  Nam,  the  cease-fire,  the 
pull-out  of  foreign  troops,  the  guarantee 
of  i,he  agreements  etc.   .  .  . 

built  In  a  pc.icelul  ;.tmo?i)here  i^iul  a 
minimum  of  trust  ( the  United  States  stops 
the  bombing,  both  sides  stop  Ijrinpmg  in 
more  troops  and  arms,  both  sides  stop  the 
propaganda  war  to  blame  r.ich  other  over 
the  radio,  exchange  of  POW's  ,  .    ) 

III-     I  HE     principles    serving    as    U^blS    I    'R    A 
NEGOTIATION 

To  be  successful,  any  agreement  must  in- 
clude tiiree  considerations  involving: 

1,  The  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  NLF 

2.  Tue  Republic  of  Viet  N.im  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 

■J,  The  big  powers  (the  United  Stale;..  Rus- 
sia. Commu:iiKt  China,  etc,  ,   .     1 

1.  Negotiation  bcticccn  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  and  the  NLF. 

It  lb  an  undeniable  l..ct  that  tlie  NLF  is 
being  conUoUed  by  Hanoi  through  the  Com- 
imi.ust  Party  (the  L.ibor  p  ^riy  ol  North 
Viet  Nam — the  People's  Revolut;on  P.irtyi 
and  its  policy. 

Ii  is  also  obvious  that: 

ai  the  composition  of  ■'.he  NLF  is  quite 
complex;  a  great  number  oi  the  followers 
are  not  communist:  iion-communlst  resist- 
ance lighters,  Cacxiaists.  Hoa-Hao  members 
and  those  who  were  diSs.itisIied  with  I'ne  Ngo 
Dmh  Diem  regime  and  subsequent  adminis- 
trations. It  IS  hopeful  that  the-e  elements 
can  be  separated  from  the  communist  ranks 
if  they  would  see  a  righteous  and  decent 
administration. 

bl  the  NLF  is  not  entirely  dependent  on 
North  Viet  Nam  because  Southerners  still 
remember  the  North  Viet  Nam's  policy  to- 
ward the  Resist:ince  Mo^•emenl  when  the 
March  6,  1946  agreement  was  signed;  certain 
returnees  from  North  Viet  Nam  were  rii-s- 
illusioned  with  the  regime  liiere. 

The  poUcy  of  the  NLF  wuh  regards  lo  the 
unification  with  North  Viet  Nam  and  the 
socialist  regime  there— granted  that  it  is  be- 
ing dressed  up  as  a  camouflage— does  reflect 
to  some  extent  their  genuine  policy, 

c)  In  practice,  the  NLF  is  a  real  eiitity  The 
Front  controls  some  areas,  some  peoples, 
possesses  an  effective  administrative  ..:id 
military  organization. 

The  problem  to  resolve  is  how  to  u  ufv  i  ic 


•.t  anises,  administrative  and  milii:iry  orga- 
nizations of  ixith  areas.  This  integration 
nn;  •  le  Ivu  ri  ii.>p->  and  sound,  tinlike  ti:.a 
m  Laos  m  1962  where  it  was  only  an  appear- 
ance without  rca'.  substance  and  therefore 
ineffective.  This  integration  must  be  so  con- 
ceived and  implemented  as  not  to  bring 
wolves  into  the  chicken  pen.  to  contaminate 
the  sick  body  of  the  South  with  commu- 
nist V1!U  c-. 

To  avoid  those  consequences,  t'ne  Repub- 
lic of  Vict  Nam  must  reorganize  its  r.mks, 
rcbuilu  the  solid  luundaii.ins  i  adminnstra- 
II  in.  armed  forces,  nnijur  iiarliesi  lo  enable 
conser\  alive  as  well  .is  progressive  and  revo- 
lutionary elements  to  fight  tlie  political  war 
elfectivciy  and  tL>  ensure  a  g^-numc  uemoc- 
racv. 

2-     Nraotiatioii  brlu-crJi  Haiqon  and  Hanoi. 
Some  "portions  in  the  U'Xt  of  the  Geneva 
Aiircemciils    (1954)    can   be  used. 

Whitever  is  said,  those  texts  still  can  pro- 
vide certain  elements  ior  a  peace  solution, 
especially  l>>r  a  cease-hre,  a  control  of  ccase- 
hre.  and  the  unification  of  b  ilh  sides. 

The  basis  lor  a  peace  talk  between  the  two 
.-Ides  is  to  reestablish  the  normal  relations 
between  the  two:  p.isial  exchange,  visit,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  exchange  to  create  a 
peaceiul  c  -existence  pending  the  unification 
o:    the   nation   and    people. 

The  unification  can  lie  reached  through 
i-everal  stages  with  meetings  between  the  two 
aaniinistr.ations  which  can  go  on  for  years. 
■i  Negotiation  between  the  big  power.s. 
The  "big  powers  particularly  tlie  United 
States.  iiuEsia.  Communist  Clilna,  United 
Kingdom  and  France  will  ensure  tlie  imple- 
mentation of  all  signed  agreements. 

Both  .'■ides  will  l-iledge  to  stand  outside 
.uiy  military  alliance  and  to  forbid  perma- 
nent foreign  military   bases  on  its  soil. 

The  big  powers  will  agree  iliemteivet.  on 
llic  procedures  to  s,.ieguard  the  independ- 
ence of  both  countries. 

The  c.se  of  the  status  of  Cambodia  as 
stipulated  bv  fne  Geneva  Agreement  can  be 
re;-.ppl:ed  (Cambodia  can  c.ill  upon  any 
iriendly  cmmtrv  for  help  in  case  of  menace) , 
In  his"  April  7,  1965  declaration  President 
Johnson   has  mentioned   this  subject. 

An  economic  aid  program  c.n  be  estab- 
lished (lo  include  North  Viet  Nam)  to  lielp 
both  sides  (or  even  the  whole  Indochina) 
rebuild   their  countries. 


IV.  THE  STAGES  L!  ADING  TO  PEACE 

Stage   1.   Preparation, 

Sounding  out  and  exchanging  Ide.is  with 
Hanoi,  Russia,  China,  NLF  then  ii:otjo.sii;g 
Kccrellv; 

a  I  t'he  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  slop  the  bombing.  ce;ise  the  111- 
now  of  iroops  and  arms  mlo  South  Viet 
Nam, 

bl  Hanoi  stops  sending  ircKips  and  arms 
to  South  Viet  Nam. 

Friendly  countries  will  act  a  intermediary 
to  guarantee  the  promise  from  both  sides 
and  transmit  jiroposals  for  peace  solution 
from  both  sides. 

Eacli  country  s.hall  appoint  its  own  guar- 
antors. Afrc-.'Vsian  countries  should  b'.'  te- 
lecled  for  the  purpose.  For  instance.  South 
■Viet  Nam  and  the  United  Stales  cm  choose 
Japan.  India.  Canada.  Tuni.-ia,  Ethiopia  and 
Indone.>;i  i;  tiie  NLF  and  North  Viet  Nam  can 
choose  Poland,  Algeria,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Ha. mill    ■  et<'.  .   .   . 

Formal  proposals  for  negotiation  c;.n  only 
be  advanced  once  the  basis  for  negoiialions 
are  ;:cceplcd  by  both  sides. 

.Stage  2.  Cease-fire. 

V.'heu  both  sides  refri-in  irom  bombing 
and  sending  iroops  and  arms  10  South  Viet 
Nam.  the  Inlernational  Control  Comniiss.iai 
(enhanced  by  rcpresenlalivts  from  gu.ir.  n- 
teeliig  naiions,  by  representatives  fr:  in 
Hanoi,  Saigon,  tlie  NLF.  the  Allies)  w.ll  cn- 
trol  the  suspension  of  the  bombing  and  m- 
filtralion  of  men  and  arms  10  South  Viel- 
Nam, 

S.nuillancousU.  negotiations  on  the  cease- 
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fire  in  South  Viet  Nam  must  be  opened  This 
meeting  should  Include  the  General  Staff 
of  the  .Mlled  Forces,  of  the  .\RVN,  the  NLP 
and  of  the  Democratic  Republic  oT  Viet  Nam 
Areas  under  the  control  uf  each  side  should 
be  marked  out  on  the  map.  Contested  areas 
must  be  disarmed  and  put  under  :i  Joint 
surveillance 

Once  the  ceaae-flre  agreement  Is  signed, 
mobile  units  will  be  cre.ited  to  patrol  the 
cease-fire  and  settle  on  the  spot  all  dis- 
putes These  mobile  units  will  operate  under 
the  enlarged  ICC 

Stage  3  Peace  Conference 

This  conference  will  be  general  In  nature 
to  inclu'le  the  nations  involved  In  the  Viet 
Nam  war  l  North  Viet  N.im  NLF.  South  Viet 
Nam,  United  Stites  ancl  those  countries 
which  guarantee  the  cease-fire  i. 

This  conference  will  study  the  political 
and  mllltnry  situation. 

a  I  Unification  of  the  administrative  and 
military  organlzatu^ns  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  and  the  NLF. 

b)  Relations  between  North  and  South 
Viet  Nam:  the  normalization  of  the  relations 
between  the  two:  principle  on  a  unification 

ci  Pull  out  of  foreign  troops  from  South 
Viet  NaTO"  and  reduction  of  men  under  arm 
In  both  Btrtes 

di  International  guarantee  oX  all  agree- 
ments. 

e  I   Aid  to  both  sides. 

V.     ^    CONCRETl    POSITIOM 

a)  The  unification  of  the  NLF  and  the  Re- 
public of  Viet  Sam. 

As  a  matter  cif  self-determination  princi- 
ple, this  will  be  worked  out  by  a  Government 
elected  by  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  by 
n  Kcneral  election  at  a  time  decided  by  the 
Conference. 

Within  this  time- 

The  area  controlled  by  each  side  will  live 
In  Its  own  peaceful  and  separate  way  of  life. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  and  the  NLF  will  appoint  a  Joint  Polit- 
ical Committee  to  study  the  improvement 
of  the  relations  between  two  are;is  and  to 
settle  all  dlspues.  if  any.  particularly: 

li  to  prefare  the  unification  of  adminis- 
trative, economic  and  social  organizations  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

2)  to  prepare  ;i  ceneral  election  leading 
to  a  Govermient  elected  by  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nr.m. 

The  election  will  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Political  Committee  with  ob- 
servers from  nations  participating  In  the 
Peace  Conference  and  the  United  Nations. 
All  parties  i  Including  NLFi  will  be  free  to  act 
in  all  areas  i  areas  controlled  by  both  sides  as 
well  as   the  contested  ;;reasi. 

b»  t/ni/ication  of  North  and  South  Viet 
Nam 

This  m.ater  can  t.\ke  10.  15  or  20  years  to 
be  resolved. 

Generally  speaking,  the  timetable  will  be 
something  like  this: 

Stage  1:  Normallzatlcn  ef  the  reUt.ons  be- 
tween the  two  sides  iw  regards  to  visits, 
postal,  cultural  and  economic  exchanges. 

Stage  2:  Establishment  of  a  common  eco- 
nomic program  for  both  sides,  each  to  Im- 
plement Its  own. 

Stage  3:  Establishment  of  economic,  mone- 
tary and  customs  alliances. 

The  duration  of  each  stage  will  depend  on 
the  good  will  of  each  side.  The  political  unifi- 
cation will  be  decided  in  the  final  stage  by 
a  referendum  separate  for  each  side.  Right 
at  the  outset,  each  side  should  be  considered 
as  an  independent  nation  with  representa- 
tives in  the  United  Nations. 

c)  The  puLLout  of  foreign  troops  and  the 
reduction  of  nrms  on  t>oth  sides 

T.Te  puUout  of  Allied  troops  and  North 
Vieliuimese  troops  will  be  realized  gradu:illy, 
within  the  period  fixed  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference,  under  the  control  of  the  ICC. 

.\rmed   Forces   on    both   sides   will    be   re- 


duced in  number  "f  men  an  well  as  In 
quantity  of  arni.s  Uotti  sides  ple<lge  not  to 
participate  In  any  mlliliiry  IiUk'  mid  re.serve 
the  right  t<J  call  on  oUier  natii'iis  i  .tuaraii- 
tors)  to  Intervene  la  case  of  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement 

d)    The  guarantee  of  the  agreements 

Either  by:  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion or  by:  the  nations  participating  In  the 
Peace  Conference  ( the  whole  Conference  or 
Individual   member  nation  l 

The  guarantee  can  be'  implemented  ac- 
cording to  the  procedures  of  Locarno  treaty 
which  provided  that  any  participating  and 
signatory  power  can  intervene  In  case  of 
violations  of  the  agreement  and  upon  the 
request  of  any  side 

ei  Powers  regardless  of  adherence  to  any 
bloc  can  provide  aid  to  both  Vict  Nams  i  or 
the  Indochina  regime)  for  economic  develop- 
ment 

S.iigon  the  M*h  .  f  J.imnrv    1968. 


RrOULATION   OF  SUHFACT   MINING 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  .<m 
'uatiflcd  to  read  in  the  Presidents  budg- 
et mes.':at;e.  delivered  on  Mondav.  that 
he  specifically  recommends  that  the  Cun- 
gress  enact  legislation  to  establL>h  a  Fed- 
eral-State .system  for  the  regulation  of 
surface  mining  operation.s. 

I  have  liad  a  bill — S.  217 — pendins  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .-^flaiis  on  this  subject  since  Janu- 
ary 12,  1967.  I  am  indeed  hopeful  that 
this  signal  by  the  President  will  be  a 
green  light  and  that  tlie  conimiuei.'  will 
besin  hearings  on  my  bill  ininiediatoly 

The  seriousness  of  uncontrolled  and 
unretiulated  strip  mining  to  our  Nation's 
economy  and  the  welfare  of  the  citizenry 
of  many  affected  areas  io  well  publici<';cd 
i:i  an  article  in  the  January  12,  1968,  edi- 
tion of  Life  mat:azinc  and  in  a  .'ciio.s  of 
articles  appearing  recently  in  Outdoor 
Life,  a  lending  conservation  magazine. 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  the  President 
recognizes  the  seriousness  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  last 
July  3.  the  President  in  a  message  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  resulting  from  the  na- 
tional study  of  strip  and  surti'.ce  mining. 
In  his  message  of  transmittal,  the  Picsi- 
dent  said,  in  part: 

The  report  contains  constructive  sugges- 
t.',;is  as  to  what  better  practices  might  be 
implemented  with  current  svirface  mining.  It 
points  out  that  such  preventive  measures  are 
usually  only  a  fraction  as  costly  as  sub- 
sequent I.iad  treatment. 

The  Federal  Government  must  put  Its  own 
house  In  order — so  that  its  land  stewardship 
will  be  an  example  to  others. 

This  report  Is  ;i  major  step  forward  In  our 
understanding  of  the  problems  caused  by 
surface  mining.  It  outlines  many  construc- 
tive actions  that  can  be  taken  by  mining  op- 
er.itors,  by  the  States,  and  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  It  warrants  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  all  of  these  par- 
ties in  order  to  minimize  any  future  damage 
to  our  environment. 

I  point  out  that  my  bill— S.  217— em- 
bodies practically  all  of  the  impoitant 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port. 

I  .see  no  need  for  further  delay  Con- 
gress should  address  itself  immediately  to 
this  most  important  domestic  problem. 
Even  with  immediate  action  by  Congress, 
many  more  thousands  of  acres  of  land 


will  have  been  hiid  in  waste  before  a  law 
can  be  inii)lenient-ed 


DKl'F.NSE  SPENDING  C-QNTINUES  TO 
UKCI.INE— NO  t:CONOMIC  STIMU- 
LATION  HERE 

Mr  PROXMIHE  Mr  Prisident.  ba.sed 
on  the  January  selected  economic  Indi- 
cators, itipre  continues  to  be  no  evidence 
of  any  major  increase  m  nnlit-ary  ilo- 
mand  for  goods  and  .services  Indeed 
data  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967  In- 
dicate l.jwi'r  military  prime  contract 
awards  and  lower  net  expenditures  than 
in  f.iv  third  quarter 

Military  prime  c  ntract  awards  for 
the  fourth  riuarler  were  4  6  percent  be- 
low the  third  quarter  level  and  only  3  1 
percent  above  the  level  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1966 

Net  txpendiluii'.s  for  the  fourth 
(lU.utcr  wore  3.4  pcrcrnt  below  the  third- 
(;uarter  level  and  about  12  2  percent 
.ibove  tlio  level  m  the  fourth  ciuarter  of 
1066. 

Military  manp^.wer  strenpth  has  been 
approximately  constant  durmg  the  last 
few  months  for  which  data  are  a\ail- 
able.  The  number  in  the  military  was 
3.4  million  in  November,  and  1.3  million 
civilians  were  rniployed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
January  report  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  en  selected  economic  indicators 
be  linnted  m  tiic  Record. 

There  being  no  dbiection.  the  report 
was  tirdered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

Selected  Eco.\-<.pM1c  I.ndkmors 

iNoiE. — The  attached  table  and  chart 
[chart  not  printed  la  Record |  show  selected 
flnauci.il  and  employment  data  related  to 
the  impact  of  Defense  programs  oti  the 
economy  The  data  reflected  in  the  t.^blc 
cover  seven  major  subject  are;is.  !.>euinniiie 
wlUi  the  first  quarter  of  calend^ir  year 
1966  and  continuing  through  the  latest 
month  for  which  Information  is  available. 
The  cii-irt  covers  iliree  .ireiu: — obUg.it.;oiij. 
expenditures  and  contracts — by  quaiicr 
ye.ir.  E.xplanat.ons  of  the  terms  u'ed  ;.re 
also  attached.) 

EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  TE.'.MS  I^ED 

I.  Military  Prime  Contract  Auard:  A  le- 
gally binding  Instrument  executed  by  a  mili- 
tary department  or  Depurtment  of  Defense 
Agency  (DOD  component)  to  obtain  equip- 
ment, supplies,  research  :\nd  development. 
services  or  construction.  Both  new  Instru- 
ments and  modifications  or  cancellations  of 
instruments  are  included:  however,  modifi- 
cations uf  less  than  $10,000  each  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  series  Includes  awards  made  by  DOD 
components  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies (eg..  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration),  and  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  under  both  mlUtary  assistance 
grant  aid  and  sales  arrangements.  It  also  In- 
cludes orders  written  by  DOD  components 
requesting  a  non-Defense  Federal  p.gency  to 
furni.sh  supplies  or  services  from  its  stocks 
(e.g..  General  Services  Administration  stores 
depots),  from  In-house  m.-tnufacturing  fa- 
cilities (eg,.  Atomic  Energy  Commission),  or 
from  contracts  executed  by  that  federal 
agency. 

The  series  does  not  Include  .iw  irds  p  :.d 
from  post  exchange  or  similar  non-appro- 
prl.ited  funds,  nor  does  It  include  c  >ntrr'-t3 
for  civil  functions,  such  .as  flOLjd  control  or 
river  and  harbors  work  performed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engii^.eers.  Project  orders   is- 
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sued  to  Defense  owncd-and-operated  estab- 
lishments, .such  as  shipyards  and  arsenals, 
are  not  Included  but  contracts  executed  by 
.-.lu-h  establishments  are. 

The  distribution  by  broad  commodity 
group  Includes  only  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  within  the  United  States  or 
Its  possessions.  E.ich  commodity  group  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Indicated  end  Item,  but 
also  associated  components  and  spare  parts, 
research  and  development,  and  maintenance 
or  rebuild  work  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations Includes  only  such  equipment  and 
supplies  as  are  separately  procured  by  DOD 
components  Electronics  procured  by  an  air- 
craft prime  contractor  is  reported  as  Air- 
cr.ilt  Other  Hard  Goods  contains  tank- 
.lUtomotive.  transport;itlon  production, 
nicdlral  and  dental,  photographic,  materials 
li.uidMng.  and  miscellaneous  equipment  and 
sui)plies,  S<ift  Goods  includes  fuels,  subsist- 
i-nce.  textiles  and  clothing.  All  other  con- 
;,iins  services  (eg.  transportation)  and  all 
new  c mtracts  or  purchase  orders  of  less  than 
$10  000  each.  Commodity  identification  Is  not 
available  for  these  small  purchases. 

Work  done  outside  the  United  States  re- 
fers to  the  location  where  the  work  will  be 
piivslcally  performed.  About  55-60'";  of  this 
work  is  awarded  to  US.  business  firms,  but 
a  lesser  percentage  of  the  contract  dollars 
In  this  category  directly  impacts  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

II.      Gross      Obligations     Incurred:     Total 


amounts  recorded  in  official  accounting  rec- 
ords of  the  military  departments  and  Delense 
Agencies  from  source  documents  such  as 
signed  contracts  or  any  Instrument  which 
legally  binds  the  government  to  payment  of 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts:  obligations  incurred  In 
revolving  funds  are  excluded.  Included,  ,oid 
double-counted,  are  otiligallons  which  are 
recorded  first  when  an  order  l.--  placed  by  one 
appropriation  upon  another  approiiri.ition, 
•and  second  when  the  latter  appropriation 
executes  an  obligation  lur  material  or  serv- 
ices with  a  private  sup)iller.  Tliis  duiilication 
averages  about  8';   of  gross  ohlU'ations. 

a.  Operations:  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  Operation  .oui  Maintenance 
appropriation  of  the  Department  ol   Delense, 

1),  Procurrtnrnt :  The  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

c.  Other:  The  WDThY..  Military  Construc- 
tion. Family  Housing.  Civil  Defense,  and  Mili- 
tary Assistance  appropriations. 

III.  Gros.s  Unpaid  Obligatians  Oul-,tand- 
mq:  Obligations  incurred  by  tlie  Department 
or  Defense  for  which  it  has  not  yet  expended 
l\inds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts:  obllgiitions  In  revolving 
funds  are  excluded. 

IV.  Net  Expenditure.'^:  Gross  payments  less 
collections  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies,  Including  rc\olvlng  funds 
and  Military  Assistance.  Payments  represent 
checks  issued. 


V  DOD  Pi-  sanal  Coinpi  nsation  Wages  and 
s.ilarles  earned  by  personnel  employed  by 
the  Department  ol  Defense,  Military  compen- 
s.iiion  represents  jiay  and  allowances  to  ac- 
tive dutv  i)ersonnel:  reserve  p.iy  and  retired 
pay  are  excluded.  Civilian  compensation  rep- 
re.-^ents  gro.ss  ji  ly  and  iucUuie>  lump  sum 
jjaynients  ii.r  hn:il  annual  leave.  Both  figures 
are  inclusive  ol  individual  contributions  to 
retirement  and  social  Insurance  lunds.  but 
are  exclusne  of  any  employer  cnniribuiions 
to  these  funds. 

VI,  Outstanding  Pa;iniint^  P.ivmeias  to 
conir;ictc?rs  by  the  military  department.^  and 
Delense  Agencies  made  belore  the  goods  or 
services  eontr.icted  lor  are  euniplcted  and 
(ielivered. 

a  Adrancf  Pa:/vicnr^.  P,iynienl,'i  1  •  fr.i- 
iraftor.s  in  advance  oi  perlormance  oi  a  (■■iii- 
t:acl, 

b  P  iifrC'S  Pa'.nnrnls  P.iynients  ii>  (•.n- 
tr.irior^  a.s  work  jirogresscs  (Jii  a  contract 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  con- 
tractor lor  a  lULijor  portion  of  the  costs  in- 
curred to  date. 

VII.  Strength  The  number  ol  persons  on 
active  duty  with  the  Department  ol  Defense 
at  the  end  of  the  period, 

a  Military  Men  and  women  on  continuous 
or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes  reserves 
on  tcnipor.iry  active  duty  lor  reserve  train- 
ing, 

I)    Ci'.iluin     Direct  lure  personnel. 


SELECTED  DEFtrnSE  DEPARTMENT   ECONOMIC   If.DICATORS 
IDollars  m  millions;  riionpower  in  tbousanas,  aoaiiets  by  calendar  yearl 


I,  Mditarv  Piime  contract  avvaids: 

Aircratt       .    

Missile  and  s(  ace  systems  , 

Ships  .   .  - 

)fteapons  and  animijnitidn  . 
Electronics  and  ccrrimunica- 

tions  equipment 

Clher  hard  foods 

Sell  poods   .     

Construction 

All  other 

Total  (excluding  work 

nulside  0  iited  blales). 

Total   seasonally  ariiusted 

*ior\f.  outside  Ornted  Stales. 

II.  Gross  obligations  (PCurred: 

Operalions ^. 

Procurement L 

Other  I 

Total         ...   .[ 15.129 

III    Gross  unpaid  obligations  out- 
sljnd-nf 

Operations. ^ 3.828 

Procurement 1 18.023 

Ottier  , 1 b.747 

Total        \. 27,598 

IV.     Net  expenditures; 

Operations 7.689 

Procurement 3.651 

Other J 2.757 

Total  14.097 

V    DOD  personal  compensation; 

Military  3,181 

C.yilun.  .  1.937 

Total.-.. 4- 5'"^ 

VI.  Outstanding  p.iyments- 

A  ly.ince  p.iyinents  66 

Pro|>ress  p.iyments ...  4.402 

Total    .  4.468 

'II    Strength  (manpower): 

Military  .     .     ,    2.969 

Civilian ..         1.088 


1966 

1967 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

July 

August 

Septem- 

III 

October 

Novem- 

Decem- 

IV 

ber 

ber 

ber 

$1,945 

$2,989 

$2,696 

$2,  262 

$2,102 

$3,149 

S394 

5635 

$1,463 

$2,513 

$1,249 

5578 

3805 

5.. 632 

1.040 

987 

1,314 

861 

1.230 

1,  105 

53b 

521 

524 

1.580 

323 

4i9 

-.15 

1 .  j68 

355 

491 

976 

2j9 

679 

«|j7 

178 

104 

135 

417 

153 

147 

!iO 

410 

555 

1,486 

692 

940 

818 

1,769 

92 

415 

597 

1.104 

454 

4bl 

4.J9 

1,344 

918 

1,574 

666 

915 

971 

1,848 

169 

364 

283 

816 

272 

247 

30b 

824 

£43 

1  642 

660 

1,029 

515 

1,564 

202 

355 

228 

785 

252 

153 

248 

653 

709 

922 

1.078 

989 

638 

6'2 

588 

280 

188 

1.056 

175 

118 

198 

491 

207 

392 

198 

150 

232 

e.'6 

56 

100 

75 

232 

56 

44 

113 

213 

1.405 

1,963 

2,356 

1,539 

1 .  605 

1.9b7 

1,194 

568 

573 

2.335 

522 

486 

649 

1 . 6-j7 

7  978 

12  646 

10  536 

9.024 

9.150 

n.068 

J.  iv'i 

3,343 

4,067 

10.838 

3.455 

2.553 

3.183 

9.292 

e  703 

10  144 

10,716 

10.149 

10.171 

l',667 

3.610 

3,686 

3,565 

10.961 

3.655 

3.329 

3.467 

l;;,4bi 

521 

1.195 

856 

672 

453 

834 

314 

382 

i9b 

891 

193 

117 

145 

4ib 

f,325 

9.  604 

10.426 

9,702 

l!.299 

11.433 

i,  700 

3.825 

3.689 

11.224 

3,776 

3.374 

4  374 

8.539 

5.358 

5.276 

5.113 

^.948 

1.045 

1.894 

3,215 

6.145 

2,699 

1.717 

2.  429 

3.470 

3,453 

2.230 

2,519 

3,510 

1.246 

1.062 

1.112 

3.420 

860 

66b 

21,513        19,247         17.208        17,861 


23,893 


5.99i 


,791 


,016 


20,79: 


7,33b 


b,7b5 


3,777 

22,119 

7.092 

4.792 

22,736 

8.179 

35.707 

8,968 
4.392 
2,484 

15,844 

3.  551 

2,105 

5,  024 

23,173 

7,888 

36,085 

9,087 
4,254 
3,092 

16,443 

3,505 
2,  133 

4  644 

22,  7c'J 

7.626 

4.513 

.:,.h3 

S,27ii 

38,031 

10,731 
5,282 
2,001 

18.014 

3.646 

i.li'i 

5,894 

5U 
6.765 

6.845 

3.377 
1,3U3 

(■) 
(') 
(') 

5,115 

23,874 

8.559 

5.257 

24,  92b 
8,722 

5,267 

24,925 

8,722 

38.914 

10,001 
6,060 
3,047 

19,  108 

3,842 
2,271 

6,113 

110 
7,179 

5,270 
25, 423 
■  8,  598 

-  39.  291 

3,641 
2,00b 
-790 

■6.436 

1.264 
773 

5,050 

24.982 

8.340 

38. 372 

3.456 

1,890 

847 

5,194 

1,297 
772 



- 

33.288 

9,075 
3,886 
2,647 

35,050 

10,002 
5,  074 
3,179 

18,255 

3,524 

2,170 

5,794 

92 
5.981 

6.073 

3.371 
1.268 

(') 

2,898 
2,037 
1,231 

37, 548 

3,722 

1,982 

883 

6,587 

1,260 
793 

38,914 

3,382 

2,041 

933 

6,356 

1,272 
742 

2,014 

3.397 

1.704 

723 

5.  8:- 4 
776 

10.  454 
5.  599 
2.360 

15,609 

6.166 

18.4-1 

3,249 
2,015 

1,310 
736 

2.321 

5,264 

5,656 

90 
4.750 

4,840 

3,229 
1,184 

b,741 

83 
5,461 

5,544 

3,334 
1,230 

2.046 

2.053 

2.037 

2.069 

=;:;: 

79 
4,345 

3.382 
1,311 

-'-       - 

4,425 

3,393 
1,306 

3,412 
1,274 

7.2W 

■"3,412 
1,274 

3.416 
1,277 

3,412 
1.277 

.  .        .. 

3,094 
1,138 

^i;27i 

■■11.271 

I  Not  available. 
•  Revised 

■  Preliminary 


Note;  Open  spaces  tor  indicators  other  tj^n  No.  VI  indicate  information  not  available  at  time 
ot  publication,  indicator  No  VI  information  available  only  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Totals  may  not 
add  due  to  rounding. 
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THE     SMALL     BUSINESS     ADMLMS- 
TRATION    IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mr     MdNTi'RE     Mr     President,    the 

Small  3u-s!nes.s  AdmUil.stratK.in  is  making 
a  notable  impact  in  Nfw  Hampshire 
'Ip.ruuKh  Its  lon«-term  loan  proKrams 
a'ld  Its  concept  of  inanaijenieiit  assist- 
anco  includinK  SCO RE^  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — iSBA  cslabllshrs  an 
affinity  between  government  and  private 
enterprise  which  has  intensified  the  ini- 
tiative, the  ?eal.  and  thie  productivity  not 
only  of  fxistin«  firms  but  !ie*  firms  as 
well  These  .small  biisiiusses.  4  H  million 
of  thf'm  comprising;  'Jh  (jcrcent  of  all 
American  buslnes.ses.  have  a  strong  allv 
In  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Oovernmeiit 

In  his  proclamation  of  Small  Business 
Week  last  May.  President  Jihnson  .said: 

.Small  biislneasf.s  perform  a  service  to  the 
Nation  beyond  V.'.e  siipplylni;  of  goods  Op- 
erating m  an  jpen.  competltr. e  market,  they 
stimulate  new  Ideus  thjit  create  prcigress. 
They  provide  community  leadership  to  aid 
economic  development  They  offer  a  wide  and 
chillen^ns?  variety  "f  Job  opportunities  to 
our  people  We  must  insure  that  they  will 
continue  to  hold  a  vital  place  In  our  society. 

New  Hampshire's  economic  diversifi- 
cation is  stimulated  by  SBA's  assistance 
to  many  of  our  sirugclins  small  busi- 
ne.<ismen  SBA's  lonK-term  lending  pro- 
k'rams  aided  106  New  Hampshire  'irms 
during  fiscal  year  1967  with  loans  total- 
ing 55.205,000  Seventy-eight  of  these 
loans,  totaline:  S4, 653, 000  are  helping 
.small  busir.essnien  in  tr.y  home  State 
through  the  attcncy's  reeiiUar  business 
loan  proiiram.  Nine  disadvantaged  per- 
sons were  provided  a  total  of  $74,000  un- 
der the  ationcy  s  f^onomic  opportunity 
loan  program  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  a  buslne.ss  or  to  improve  businesses  al- 
ready in  existence.  Nineteen  New  Hamp- 
shire arms  received  S478.000  from  SBA 
when  they  were  forced  to  relocate  be- 
cause of  a  federally  financed  hi>?hway 
prot:ram  or  an  urban  renewal  project. 

Die  case  histor>'  of  Gates.  Inc..  a  West 
Peterborough  woodcraft  industry,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how  business  in?enu- 
Ity  and  courageous  ImaKinatlon  effec- 
tively joined  hands  with  "he  long-term 
leridln»;  program  of  SBA. 

Gates.  Inc  .  located  in  an  active  New- 
England  area,  has  been  a  leader  for  over 
3G  years  m  a  highly  specialized  business 
t;eaied  to  individual  production  without 
line  operations,  rhe  skill.  i:i»entiveness 
and  craitsmanship  of  management  and 
specialists  are  worthy  of  the  hii;;iest 
commendation. 

Tne  business  was  started  In  1934  by 
Charles  T  Gates,  a  journeyman  cabinet- 
maker The  founder  was  active  in  the 
manat;ement  of  the  Charles  T.  Gates  Co. 
until  1940.  The  small  .shjp  first  operated 
in  Worcester.  Mass..  from  1934  to  1955. 
then  in  Antrim.  N  H  .  from  1956  to  Sep- 
tember 19G0  Mark  K.  Eorman.  Sr .  a 
native  of  Indiana,  was  associated  with 
Char'es  T  Gates  from  the  time  the  firm 
was  established.  Today,  he  and  his  wife 
cwv  99  9  percent  of  the  Gates  Inc  .  stock. 

The  original  partnership  of  Gates  and 
Fornian  was  incorporated  m  1944.  and 
tne  Charles  T  Gates  Co  then  became 
Gates,  Inc  On  September  30.  1960.  fire 
completely  destroyed  the  first  Gates 
frame  building,  machinery,  fbctui^es.  In- 


ventory, and  most  of  the  oflicc  records 
at  Antrim,  N  H  Although  Mr  F\3rman 
wa.s  offered  the  ase  of  a  small  brick 
building  In  .Antrim  in  resume  production, 
the  building  proved  too  small  for  cfflclent 
and  profitable  operations 

Tlie  corporation  was  tlien  moved  to 
Peterborough  U:^  a  lour-story  brick  ware- 
house which  the  partners  bought  for 
$•26,500  with  a  first  mortgage  of  $18  000 
from  the  Peterb^irough  Savings  Bank  and 
a  second  mo.-tgagc  nf  $7,000  from  the 
New  Hampshire  Business  Devel<n'Hient 
C>irp. 

Gates.  Inc  ,  converted  and  improved 
the  old  warehouse,  then  resumed  produc- 
tion in  January  1961.  using  most  of  the 
firm's  operating  capita!  to  purcha.se  ma- 
chinery- and  stock  In  the  Antrim  lire. 
Mr  Forman  lost  thousands  of  dollars  In 
machinery  andeciuipment.  lnvent<Ti->-.  un- 
filled orders  and  destroyed  records.  He 
applied  for  a  $35  000  10-year  SBA  loan 
v.:th  L'0-pcrcent  pnrticlpation  hv  the 
Concord  National  Bank  The  loan  was 
ai'proved  on  Septornbor  20.  1961.  and  Is 
being  repaid  as  agreed  Since  the  SB.\ 
loan.  Mr  Forman  has  maintained  a  prof- 
itable woodworking  business  through 
\ery  difficult  times  of  change,  competi- 
tion, and  tluctuatinK  economic  condi- 
tions 

?.Ir  Forman.  although  lie  has  reached 
the  retirement  age.  wants  to  provide 
modern  facilities  for  the  firm  before  his 
retirement.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1824  Mr  Forman  has  an  op- 
tion on  land  near  the  present  site  of  the 
firm,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  a 
new.  modern  Gates  |ilant  on  the.se  prem- 
ises Bunks  and  ttie  SBA  no  doubt  will  be 
contacted  tor  additional  financial  a.ssist- 
ance  The  1961  SB.-\  loan  to  Gates.  Inc  . 
is  now  reduced  t«  $19,027  from  its  orig- 
inal $35,000  T!;e  firm  has  indeed  proved 
its  rellabihtv  m  meeting  all  financial  ob- 
ligations while  growing  systematically 
through  all  these  fruitful  years. 

Mr.  President,  today,  under  the  capable 
efforts  of  SBA's  Admini.-.lrator,  Robert  C. 
Moot,  we  can  look  witii  pride  to  this  first- 
class  example  of  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  business 
.\  favorable  business  climate,  tight-fisted 
but  ilexible  management,  constantly  im- 
proved plant  lavout  and  manufacturin:: 
facilities,  excellent  personnel  relations 
with  management,  capable  and  well- 
trained  executive  md  supervi.sory  spe- 
cialists and  the  long-term  lenduig  pro- 
gram of  SBA  have  once  a'^^ain  joined 
hands  in  a  h.armonious  and  productive 
preservation  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system 


FIGHT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TO  BE 
INTENSIFIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
commemoration  of  the  20th  anniversarj' 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  will  be  hi,":!!- 
lighted  In  many  ways  duiirig  the  1968 
International  Year   for  Human  Rights. 

A  unique  series  of  ceremonies  and  ob- 
servar.ces  has  been  planned  by  the 
Umted  Nations,  by  regional  organiza- 
tions, by  national  governments  and  by 
private  organizations. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly,  I  am  In- 
formed, wants  the  occasion  to  be  much 


more  than  a  celebration  of  past  events. 
When  It  pnx;lalmed  Human  Rights  Year. 
It  .said  that  an  appropriate  way  of  cele- 
bratintr  would  be  to  devote  1968  to  In- 
tensified national  and  international  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  human  rights  and 
also  to  an  liiternatlonal  review  of 
achievements  In  tills  field 

Specifically,  it  a.-^ked  that  States  be- 
come parties  V^  the  existinc  human 
rlchts  conventions  and  it  decided  t  > 
hasten  the  conclusion  of  other  such  in- 
struments 

This  international  review  of  achieve- 
ments Is  to  be  projected  tlirough  the  UN 
International  Conference  on  Human 
HighUs.  to  be  held  m  Teheran.  Iran,  be- 
i'lnniiu:  April  22,  1968.  and  continuimr 
for  3  weeks  The  purix)se  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  to  review  progress  since  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was 
adopted  in  1948.  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  metiiods  u.scd  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  field  of  human  rights  and 
prepare  a  i)ro','ram  of  further  measures 
to  be  taken  after  1968 

I  heartily  concur  in  the.se  planned 
programs.  To  add  further  weight  to  the 
International  Year  for  Human  Right-s. 
the  U.N.  plans  to  award  prizes  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  human  rights. 
The  General  A.ssembly  is  to  hold  a  spe- 
cial meeting  on  IXcember  10.  1968 — a 
date  which  Is  celebrated  each  year  as 
Human  Rights  Day.  Special  United  Na- 
tions postage  stamps  and  other  material 
will  be  Issued. 

The  various  governments  acencies  and 
others  are  jireparing  special  jirograms 
for  the  year. 

We  all  recognize  the  inherent  dignity 
and  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of 
all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 
foundation  not  only  of  freedom  and 
justice  but  also  of  peace. 

Therefore.  I  acain  urge  the  Senate  to 
voice  it-s  approval  of  the  human  rights 
conventions  on  renocide.  political  rights 
of  women,  forced  labor,  and  freedom  of 
association.  Affirming  these  treaties 
would  advance  tiie  cause  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world. 
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DEATH  OF  SELMA  M    BORCHARDT 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
a  .sad  heart  tnat  I  read  in  this  morning's 
paper  of  the  i)assing  of  a  great  American 
woman.  Miss  Selma  Borchardt. 

Selma  Borchardt  Is  well  known  to 
many  m  this  tx)dy  because  of  licr  intense 
interest  m  problems  of  education.  Inter- 
national relations,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. She  was  often  seen  In  the  halls 
of  the  Capitol,  discussing  these  problems 
with  Senators  and  Representatives. 

All  of  us  who  knew  her  profited  from 
her  wi.se  observations  and  careful  coun- 
sel. She  was  a  '..oman  who  was  con- 
stantly thinking  up  new  Ideas — Ideas 
which  worked  to  the  improvement  of  tiie 
welfare  of  fellow  humans  both  here  and 
abroad 

She  firmly  believed  In  the  Idea  of  ex- 
changing Information,  skills,  and  knowl- 
edge ;:i  the  hope  of  furthering  world 
peace.  South  Dakota  has  reason  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  which  she  has  done  be- 
cause two  of  the  most  effective  Interna- 
tional agricultural  .seminars  which  were 
held  at  South  Dakota  State  University 


unanimous  con- 
publislied  in  the 
printed    in    the 


were  the  outgrowth  of  plans  which  Selma 
Borchardt  contrived. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
.vent  that  her  obituary, 
Wa.shington  Post,  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
■\&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sei  ma  M    B>jrch.<rdt.  Lawyer,  Edvcatob 

Stlnia  Munter  Borchardt,  72,  lawyer,  na- 
tionally known  educator  and  a  three-time 
president  of  ilie  American  Federation  of 
TiMchers,  died  yesterday  at  Mar-S;iUe  Conva- 
Uscent  Home  here  after  a  short  illness. 

A  native  of  Washington.  Miss  Borchardt 
was  a  graduate  of  Eastern  High  School.  She 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Syracuse 
tlnlvcrslty  In  1919,  a  law  degree  from  Wash- 
ington College  of  Law  In  1933  and  a  master  of 
,irts  degree  from  CaUiolic  University  In  1937. 

.■\n  English  teacher  In  District  schools  for 
more  than  35  years.  Miss  Borchardt  was  a 
lieleirate  to  four  White  House  conferences  on 
(  hlldren  and  to  the  1956  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education. 

She  was  a  onetime  member  of  the  Commls- 
sioners  'Vouth  Council,  was  director,  from 
1935  to  1942.  uf  the  Washington  Self-Help 
E.xchange  and  served  from  1945  to  1951  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  on 
UNESCO. 

Miss  Borchardt  Joined  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  In  its  earliest  years  and 
.S.IW  It  grow  from  a  small  Independent  group, 
with  headquarters  In  Chicago,  to  an  arm 
of  Uie  APL-CIO  and  one  of  the  country's  two 
national  teacher  bargaining  agencies.  She 
served  as  vice  president  from  1924  to  1932, 
irom  1942  to  1954  and  again  from  1958  to 
1962. 

.She  was  also  active  in  the  Federation's  local 
branch,  the  Washington  Teachers'  Union, 
serving  as  legislative  representative  for  many 
ye.irs.  At  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss  Bor- 
chardt was  executive  secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington organization. 

A  member  of  the  AFL-CIO's  standing  com- 
nutlee  on  education  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. Miss  Borchardt  wrote  a  number  of 
studies  for  the  union.  She  was  partictUarly 
interested  In  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  in  teachers'  organization. 

Miss  Borchardt  received  several  local  and 
national  awards  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
education  and  organized  labor. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INTERNATIONAL 
GRAINS  ARRANGEMENT  GOOD 
FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  AND 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  making 
a  determined  effort  to  keep  our  Nation's 
currency  strong  and  our  financial  posi- 
tion solid  and  to  raise  the  income  of  the 
American  farmer. 

In  endorsing  this  proposed  arrange- 
ment, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
will  directly  contribute  to  the  interna- 
tional monetary  objectives  which  this 
country  is  seeking. 

A  basic  clement  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  is  its  new  and  high- 
er range  of  prices,  as  compared  to  the 
jjrevlous  International  Wheat  Arrange- 
ment, under  which  member  countries 
will  buy  and  sell  their  wheat  in  com- 
mercial markets.  This  higher  range  will 
bring  the  American  farmer  as  much  as 
20  cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  wheat  he 
sells  In  the  world  market.  When  we  con- 
sider that  this  year  the  United  States  ex- 
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pects  to  export  750  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  nearly  half  of  which  is  sold  com- 
mercially, we  readily  see  that  the  higher 
range  of  prices  resulting  from  the  John- 
son arrangement,  will  be  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  back  more  dollars  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  plus  side  of  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  little- 
known  fact  that  exports  of  American 
farm  products  today  greatly  exceed  im- 
ports of  farm  products,  and  account  for 
over  50  percent  of  our  countr>'"s  favor- 
able merchandise  trade  balance — which 
Is  even  more  impressive  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  make  up  only  22  percent 
of  total  exports. 

In  this  and  many  other  ways.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  performing  a  signal 
service  in  supplying  world  markets. 
Through  such  efforts  as  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement,  the  admin- 
istration joins  the  Congress  in  giving 
support  to  those  American  farmers 
whose  food  and  fiber  sustain  not  only 
this  Nation,  but  free  nations  around  the 
world. 

NEW    YORK    TIMES    ASKS    STRONG 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
and  tomorrow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill.  After  7  long  years  of  struggle  and 
delay,  it  appears  that  victory  for  the 
American  consumer  is  at  hand.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  the  New  York  Times,  in 
its  editorial  today,  support  two  important 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  bill.  These 
amendments  will  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  has  so  ably  championed  the 
bill  in  the  House. 

The  first  amendment  would  require  all 
forms  of  revolving  credit  to  disclose  the 
annual  percentage  rate.  The  second 
amendment  would  eliminate  a  provision 
which  exempts  creditors  from  disclosing 
the  annual  percentage  rate  If  the  finance 
charge  is  less  than  $10. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  quite  im- 
portant to  treat  all  segments  of  the  credit 
industry  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
Although  most  creditors  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  present  House  bill,  some  credi- 
tors would  be  required  to  disclose  only 
the  monthly  rate.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Senate  hearings,  we  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  leaders  in  the  credit  industry 
who  feel  that  this  provision  is  discrimi- 
natory. If  some  stores  are  required  to 
disclose  an  annual  rate,  then  all  stores 
should  be  required  to  do  the  same. 

Thus  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Sullivan  has  the  support 
not  only  of  consumer  groups  ..nd  labor 
unions,  but  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
credit  industry  as  well.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  be  able  to  correct 
this  inequity. 

I  ask. unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THtTTH  IN  Lending 

As  the  House  of  Representatives  takes  up 
the  long-Bt&lemated  truth-ln-lending  bill,  the 


need  for  a  strong,  comprehensive  law  is 
heightened  by  the  steady  growth  In  the  vol- 
ume of  consumer  credit  Buyers  and  borrow- 
ers must  have  the  protection  of  a  Uiw  re- 
quiring full  disclosure  of  the  true  cost  of 
obtaining  credit.  These  Siileguards  are  par- 
tially necessary  for  the  least  educated  and 
the  iKjorc.^t.  who  can  HI  afford  mistakes  in 
managing  their  money. 

The  bill  rts  it  comes  to  the  House  Hoor 
would  be  Improved  if  the  members  si-rlke  out 
two  amendments  adopted  In  the  Banking 
Committee.  Tile  first  would  exempt  reiall 
stores  and  mail-order  houses  from  telling 
their  customers  the  Interest  rate  on  an  an- 
nual h.iEVs  ioT  so-called  revolving  charge 
accounts.  An  interest  charge  of  1  5  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance  sounds  rather 
low.  Yet.  on  an  annual  basis,  tills  Is  18  per 
cent. 

Equally  objectionable  Is  an  coemption  in 
the  bill  "providing  that  credit  terms  do  not 
liave  to  be  detailed  If  the  Interest  charge 
is  less  than  »10  i>er  transaction  As  a  pnic- 
tical  matter,  such  a  provision  would  exempt 
most  loans  and  purchases  of  less  than  tlOO. 
This  Is  exactly  the  size  of  transacUon  in 
which  persons  with  the  smallest  incomes 
need  protection. 

On  the  pltis  side,  an  nmcndment  success- 
fully offered  In  committee  by  Representative 
Halpern.  Republican  of  New  York,  strength- 
ens the  bill  by  restricting  the  garnishment 
of  wnces.  The' first  $30  of  a  worker's  wages 
would  be  exempt  from  attachment  by  a  pri- 
vate creditor,  and  no  attachment  could  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  of  his  remaining  wages.  No 
one  would  be  harmed  by  such  a  modest  re- 
straint except  those  dubious  merchants  who 
prey  upon  the  poor  by  selling  shoddy 
merchandise  on  "easy"  credit. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS SATELLITE  CORP.— 
COMSAT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962.  the  Congress  initiated  a  unique  and 
bold  venture  In  the  utilization  of  space 
technology  to  "establish,  in  conjunction 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  coimtries. 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable  '  a  com- 
mercial, global  satellite  communications 
system.  Signed  Into  law  by  President 
Kennedy,  this  act  expressed  tlie  willing- 
ness and  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
share  with  other  nations  Its  develop, 
ments  in  this  new  technologj-.  Explicitly 
stated  are  the  objectives  that  the  new 
system  should  "serve  the  commimica- 
tions  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries"  and  that  It  should  "con- 
tribute to  world  iieace  and  understand- 
ing." 

Among  other  things,  the  act  specified 
that  U.S.  participation  in  the  system 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  new  private 
corporation.  Included  in  the  charges  to 
this  company  was  that  It  should  dlixct 
care  and  attention  to  the  needs  of  "eco- 
nomically less  developed  coimtries  and 
areas"  for  the  services  of  the  system. 

This  month  marks  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Con^. — Comsat — an  appropriate  juncture 
at  which  to  assess  its  progress  in  fulfill- 
ing its  mandate. 

The  first  milestone  came  in  August  of 
1964  when  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  Comsat  signed 
agreements  with  government  and  tele- 
commimications  officials  of  10  other  na- 
tions, covering  the  formation  of  a  joint 
international  venture,  the  nature  of  Its 
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interim  orKanization,  and  operating  pro- 
cedures for  the  £!roup  to  follow. 

The  resulting  oryani/ation  is  called 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Satellite  Consortium — Intelsat  for  short 
Comsat  serves  as  its  inanaaer  The  in- 
terim arran-emenls  were  tiiven  5  years 
to  run.  after  which  they  are  to  be  super- 
seded by  definitive  arrangements  which 
are  today  in  preliminary  neeotiation 

Meanwhile.  Intelsat  ha5  thrown  from 
Its  orit;inal  membership  of  11  nations  to 
a  total  of  61  including  more  than  40 
wtuch  quahfy  as  amoni;  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  mentioned  in  our  act. 

This  is  remarkable  growth.  It  repre- 
sents primarily  of  course  a  recocnltion  of 
the  potential  of  satellite  communica- 
tions The  diliKcnce  of  Comsat  also  de- 
serves credit 

From  the  outset.  Comsat  officials  have 
traveled  throu -hout  the  world,  explain- 
in-r  to  the  officials  of  other  countries  the 
purposes  of  Intelsat  and  the  advanta^ies 
to  each  of  Intel.-;at  membership.  Where 
needed  mmX  desired,  advice  and  consulta- 
tion have' been  supplied  in  the  plannine;. 
design,  and  construction  of  satellite 
earth  stations,  to  enable  luse  of  the  satel- 
lit-es. 

Great  impetus  wa,s  t.'iven  to  this  phase 
of  Comsat  s  campaistn  in  April  of  1965 
with  the  .success  of  Early  Bird,  placed  in 
synchronous  orbit  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  success  of  this  pioneering 
satellite  cave  timely  proof  to  the  world 
that  the  hoiies  for  hish  quality  space 
communications  were   well   founded 

Those  countries  with  insufficient 
volume  of  international  communications 
traffic  to  justify  an  earth  station  of  their 
own  have  been  encouraged  to  join 
Intelsat  nonetheless,  and  to  .share  in  the 
use  of  an  eaith  station  in  a  neighbor 
country  where  that  is  appropriate. 

Another  phase  of  the  campaign  to 
build  the  i-lobal  .-.ystem  has  involved 
financing  through  international  lending 
agencies  for  earth  station  construction 
in  the  lesser  developed  countries  Many 
feasibility  studies  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  cases  where  proposed 
earth  stations  were  likely  to  show  a 
profit  m  recusfinable  time,  giving  account 
to  capital  and  operating  costs  and  to  ex- 
pected traffic  and  tariffs. 

.^t  present,  16  earth  stations  are  in 
operation  in  11  countries.  England. 
France.  Italy.  West  Ctermany.  and  Spain 
are  linked  to  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada by  two  satellites  over  the  Atl-intic. 
.•\ustralia.  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan  are  linked  to  Hawaii  and  the  US. 
west  coast  by  two  Pacific  satellites 

New  satell'tes  having  tour  times  the 
capacity  of  present  modeis  are  scheduled 
to  be  placed  m  orbit  later  this  year  .■\d- 
ditional  eartli  stations  under  construc- 
tion or  in  final  design  are  expected  to 
bruig  the  number  to  40  by  the  end  of 
rif.\t  year,  when  Intelsat  s  agreed-upon 
interim  phase  will  be  completed 

The  commercial  utilization  of  space 
for  communications  purposes — a  dream 
for  the  future  wlien  the  Congress  passed 
the  Satellite  Act — is  today  a  reality.  In 
this  sixth  year  of  the  act  there  can  be  no 
ciue.Ntion  as  to  the  bnght  hopes  for  the 
future  of  global  satellite  conxmunica- 
tions  To  the  extent  that  this  new  ability 
to  communicate  can  indeed  help  to  bring 


peace  and  understanding  tr  this  trou- 
bled world,  we  shall  all  have  reason  for 
gratification. 


THE     LASSIE     PROGRAM 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  among 
the  multitude  L>f  challenges  facing  Amer- 
icans today  few  are  equally  in  gravity  to 
the  problems  of  air  and  waU'r  iKjUution. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  devote  close  and 
continued  attention  to  the  job  of  purify- 
ing the  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we 
breathe.  Magnifying  the  imporUmce  of 
the  challenge  is  the  ever-mcrea.sing  ur- 
banization of  the  United  St.itcs.  Dr  John 
Gardner  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  has  pointed  out  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Nation's  iJop- 
ulatlon  now  lives  on  about  one-tenth  of 
the  land  area  and.  by  1975.  we  can  expect 
that  three-fourths  of  our  citi/ens  will  be 
living  on  the  same  amount  of  land.  The 
(irosix'Ct  of  185  million  .Americans 
crowded  together  in  our  cities  within  the 
next  decade  is  a  foreboding  one  The  pol- 
lution motor  vehicles  alone  spew  into  the 
air  is  staggering  to  contemplate  The 
effort  to  prevent  environmental  contam- 
ination from  petting  completely  out  of 
hand  will  test  our  technological  abilities 
to  the  fullest 

Congress  hust  year  enacted  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  a  measure  of  which 
all  of  us  can  be  proud.  This  legislation. 
m  my  opinion,  is  an  example  i>f  a  proper 
response  by  Cr<5vernment  ti  a  problem 
meriting  Federal  attention  due  to  its  size 
and  scot)e  For  the  Air  tjuality  Act  of  1967 
was  written  to  take  luUi  account  the 
views  of  State  and  other  local  govern- 
ments as  well  a.s  industries  affected  Sen- 
ator Er^MUND  MusKiE,  of  Maine,  spon- 
sored this  lei'islation  and  I  was  proud  to 
have  been  a  cos.oonsor. 

Not  the  least  of  the  tasks  confront- 
ing us  in  reversing  the  rising  curve  of  air 
and  water  pollutants  is  one  of  educating 
Americans  to  the  dangers  they  face  In 
this,  governmental  agencies  at  every  level 
are  being  supported  by  forward-looking 
industries,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals I  would  like  to  mention  today  one 
source  which,  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  has  a.ssisted  in  the  educational 
drive  to  impress  upon  Americans  the  im- 
portance of  antipollution  work. 

Every  Sunday  night  on  a  national  tele- 
vision network  for  the  i,iast  14  years,  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  youngsters  and 
adults  have  tuned  m  on  the  'Lassie' 
program  Woven  into  this  program,  along 
with  the  entertainment  values  respon- 
sible for  its  longevity  and  appeal,  are 
messages  of  antipollution,  conservation, 
and  beautification  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. The  method  of  presentation 
gives  these  messages  an  appeal  that 
makes  them  readily  understandable  to 
the  old  and  young  alike. 

I  commend  the  Lassie"  program  and 
Its  owners  and  producers  for  the  continu- 
ing service  they  carry  on  in  this  field. 
It  makes  me  proud  that  a  product  of  the 
State  of  California  is  proving  an  influ- 
ence in  helping  keep  our  natural  re- 
sources intact  The  participation  of  the 
■  Lassie  "  ()rogram  in  this  lield  has 
brought  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  to  the  entire  Nation's  attention 
since  the  program  is  seen  in  more  than 


200  communities  and  has  a  viewing  audi- 
ence of  approximately  50  million  persons. 
The  owners  and  producers  of  the 
"Lassie"  program,  the  Wrather  Corii  . 
headed  by  California  industrialist  Jack 
Wrather.  believe  in  working  clo.sely  \^ith 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Dipait- 
ment  of  the  Inte;ior.  Mr  Robert  Bray, 
the  actor  who  poitrays  the  role  of  US. 
Foie.st  Ranger  Corey  Stuart  m  the 
"La.ssie  "  series,  goes  beyond  liis  role  to 
L'lve  talks  before  civic  and  industrial 
groups  thioughout  the  Nation  on  the  sub- 
ject f)f  antipollution  and  conservation 
La.s;,ie's  tiainer.  Mr  Hudd  Weatherwax. 
has  continually  made  her  available  with- 
out lecompensc  to  community  gatherings 
where  the  cause  of  antipollutiun  and  con- 
servation can  be  pininoied  and  enhanced 
Other.s  associated  with  the  program,  in- 
cluding associate  producers  William 
Beaudme.  Jr..  and  Bonita  Granville 
Wratlicr-  who  is  lemembeied  by  millions 
jn  attractive  and  charming  young 
jt(c..;.s — writers  Robert  Schaefer  and 
t^iic  FMewald.  ducctors  William  Moder. 
William  Beaudme.  Sr..  and  Jack  Hively. 
have  assisted  in  this  educational  endeav- 
or. Their  efforts  and  dedication  should 
not  go  unnoticed  by  those  of  us  who  take 
pride  in  the  beauty  of  our  States,  cities 
and  neighborhoods  and  in  the  cleanliness 
of  our  air  and  water  I  commend,  there- 
fore, the  •  La.ssie  "  inomam  and  all  tho.se 
involved  in  its  production  tor  their  ef- 
forts in  this  field. 


GROWING     SLTPORT     FOR     TRUTH 
IN    LENDING 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
verdict  is  rapidly  becoming  unanimous 
that  all  creditors  should  be  required  to 
tell  their  customers  the  true  annual  rate 
they  are  charging  for  credit.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Senate  bill  pas.sed  last  July, 
about  97  percent  of  the  credit  industry 
would  be  required  to  tell  the  full  truth. 
However.  3  percent  of  the  industrj'  was 
permittrd  to  disclose  only  a  monthly 
rate.  This  exemption  applied  to  short- 
term  revolving  credit  plans  customarily 
esiabli.shed   by  department  stores. 

Following  the  Senate  action,  the  97 
IKuctnt  of  the  credit  industry  required  to 
di.sclo.se  the  annual  rate  has  mobilized  a 
ma.ssive  campaign  to  plug  the  loophole 
afforded  revolvin'.;  credit.  Now  that  the 
credit  industry  realizes  a  truth-in-lend- 
ing  bill  IS  a  certainty,  it  has  exerted  sub- 
stantial pressure  on  the  House  to  apply 
the  principles  of  annual  rate  disclosure 
fairly  and  uniformly  to  all  segments  of 
the  industry. 

Responsible  editorial  opinion  also  sup- 
ports this  elementary  concept  of  fair 
play.  'Yesterday  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  supporting  Mrs. 
Sullivan  s  attempts  to  amend  the  House 
bill  to  require  that  the  annual  rate  i"e 
disclosed  on  revolving  credit  plans.  This 
morning  the  Washington  Post  entered 
the  battle  with  an  editorial  advocating 
that  the  annual  rate  disclosure  require- 
ments be  applied  to  revolving  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w  as  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post. 
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More  Truth  in  Lending 
The  object  of  the  truth-ln-lending  leglfi- 
lullon  that  should  come  to  a  vote  In  the 
House  today  Is  to  provide  coiwumers  with 
relevant  information.  When  a  man  borrows 
$550  from  a  credit  company  and  contracts 
to  repay  $50  a  month  for  twelve  months,  the 
true  interest  rate  Is  17  per  cent.  That  infor- 
mation ought  U)  be  communicated  by  lenders 
so  that  borrowers  know  how  much  they  are 
asked  to  pay  for  credit  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  terms  olfered  by  com- 
peting lenders.  The  principle  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  installment  credit  extended 
by  stores. 

Opponents  of  truth-in-lending  legislation 
aver  tliat  providing  such  Information  would 
compel  reuillers  to  make  onerous  numerical 
calculations.  But  In  this  computer-oriented 
atre.  It  should  be  possible  to  turn  out  In- 
terest tables  at  low  cost  that  cover  virtually 
every  set  of  credit  arrangements.  Therefore, 
we  urge  that  the  House  reject  the  amend- 
ment that  would  exempt  the  revolving,  retail 
store  charge  accounts  and  another  that 
exempts  transactions  for  which  the  Interest 
charge  Is  less  than  $10. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  should  be  con- 
strued as  imposing  a  limit  on  the  true  rate 
of  Interest  that  may  be  charged.  Attempts 
to  prohibit  "usury"  almost  invariably  fall, 
and  Congress  should  not  repeat  its  mistakes 
In  attempting  to  enforce  Interest  ceilings  on 
Treasury  bonds  and  Insured  mortgagee. 
Merely  requiring  that  borrowers  be  given  In- 
formation about  the  true  Interest  charges 
is  quite  another  matter.  And  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  passes  the  stronger  ver- 
sion of  the  truth-in-lendlng  bill  now  urged 
by  the  Administration  leadership  in  the 
House. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT  EX- 
TENSION BENEFITS  TEXAS 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  was  absent  on  official  Sen- 
ate business  yesterday,  holding  a  Labor 
Subcommittee  hearing  in  Portland, Oreg., 
w  hen  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  the 
extension  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act. 

This  action  is  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  my  home  State,  since  we  have 
about  30.600  Texans  on  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities.  13,700  receiving  railroad 
survivor  annuities,  4.400  receiving  sick- 
ness benefits  and  2,900  receiving  unem- 
ployment insurance.  This  means  that 
about  51.600  Texans  are  directly  affected 
by  this  action. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  was 
the  first  industi-ywide  retirement  system 
between  employees  and  employers  insti- 
tuted in  the  Nation.  It  is  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  which 
is  an  independent  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  system  has  been  a  model  retire- 
ment system  for  the  Nation  and  around 
the  world.  No  other  industry  has  a  sys- 
tem like  it  and  no  other  group  of  em- 
ployees has  over  the  years  enjoyed  such 
extensive  benefits  under  any  other  retire- 
ment system  as  have  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

S.  2839.  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  increases  the  bene- 
fits in  both  the  retirement  system  and  the 
unemployment  system  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

Last  year,  we  passed  some  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 


amendments  have  had  several  effects 
upon  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
First,  the  monthly  limit  on  creditable 
and  taxable  railroad  earnings  was  raised 
and  this  raise  took  effect  on  January  1  of 
this  year.  Second,  a  new  schedule  of  rail- 
road retirement  taxes  is  established. 

Along  with  these  increases  in  the  con- 
tributions to  be  made  to  the  system,  the 
persons  being  paid  under  a  si.^ecial  guar- 
anty and  most  wives  will  receive  in- 
creases in  their  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  More  specifically,  families  being 
paid  under  the  special  ruaranty  are 
guaranteed  that  their  benefits  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  will  be  10 
percent  larger  than  their  benefits  would 
have  been  if  they  had  been  paid  benefits 
under  the  social  security  system.  Sec- 
ond, wives  can  receive  hi::her  benefits 
bccau.se  the  social  security  amendments 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  maximum 
annuity  that  can  be  paid  to  a  wife  under 
the  railroad  retirement  law. 

The  amendments  passed  yesterday  to 
the  present  Railroad  Retirement  Act  ac- 
complish two  basic  purposes.  First,  they 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  system  of  benefits  that 
were  not  accomplished  by  the  social  se- 
curity amendments.  Second,  they  make 
some  changes  in  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program.  let  me  first 
consider  the  effects  this  bill  would  have 
upon  the  annuity  benefits. 

The  monthly  increases  will,  as  a  rule, 
range  from  $10  to  $21  for  retired  em- 
ployees and  from  $5  to  $17  for  wives  and 
survivors.  The  amoimt  of  a  beneficiary's 
increase  will  generally  be  a  bit  smaller 
if  he  is  also  receiving  a  social  security 
benefit.  But  the  minimum  increase  will 
be  $10  for  most  retired  employees  and  $5 
for  most  wives  and  survivors.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  in  an  annuity  will 
be  related  to  the  average  montlily  earn- 
ings on  which  it  was  based. 

There  are  two  other  sources  of  bene- 
fits under  the  proposed  amendments. 
One  concerns  the  earnings  limitation  for 
disability  annuitants.  These  will  be  sub- 
stantially liberalized.  Presently  only 
$1,250  per  year  can  be  earned  and  the 
benefits  can  only  be  paid  in  those  montlis 
when  the  annuitant  earns  less  than  $100. 
S.  2839  changes  the  annual  limitation  to 
$2,500  and  allows  benefits  to  be  paid  in 
any  month  where  the  annuitant  earns 
less  than  $200.  The  second  area  of  in- 
creased benefits  is  for  totally  disabled 
widows  who  are  aged  50  or  older. 

The  bill  acted  on  yesterday  also  covers 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
program  and  provides  for  a  higher  bene- 
fit rate  schedule,  with  a  maximum  daily 
benefit  of  $12.70  compared  with  S10.20 
under  present  law.  Sickness  benefits  will 
be  payable  for  longer  periods  to  em- 
ployees with  10  or  more  years  of  railroad 
service  who  are  under  the  age  of  65.  Tlie 
earnings  needed  in  a  calendar  year  to 
qaulify  for  the  next  benefit  year  would  be 
raised  from  $750  to  Sl.OOO.  Also  mater- 
nity benefits,  as  such,  will  no  longer  be 
payable,  but  illness  related  to  a  preg- 
nancy will  be  covered  on  the  same  basis, 
as  other  sickness. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  the  major  effect 
of  this  bill  is  to  adjust  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  so  as  to  reflect  the 
changes  made  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem by  the  biU  last  year.  There  are  other 
changes  which  are  of   a  housekeeping 


nature  based  upon  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  working  with  the 
system  over  the  many  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Lastly,  this  is  an  agreed-uixin  bill.  It 
is  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the 
rail  brotherhoods  and  rail  management, 
and  it  has  the  full  support  of  the  Hail- 
road  Retirement  Board. 

I  support  the  SenaU's  acticn  yester- 
day. 


ADDRESS   BY    LEONARD   H.    MARKS 

I'EFORE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  BROADCASTERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Leonard  H.  Marks.  Director 
of  tlie  U.S.  Iiilormation  Agency,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Broadcasters'  43d 
convention  which  was  held  in  Denver. 
Colo. 

Prior  to  becoming  Director  of  USIA, 
Mr.  Marks,  a  noted  authority  in  the  field 
of  communications,  had  served  as  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  NAEB.  His  remarks, 
entitled  "A  Blueprint  for  a  New  School- 
house''  issued  a  challenge  that  calls  for 
action. 

As  Leonard  Marks  eloquently  states, 
the  te-chnological  means  for  the  creation 
of  a  worldwide  information  .system  is 
imminent.  This  Nation  has  an  obligation 
to  be  prepared  to  utilize  our  technologi- 
cal t'ams  in  a  manner  which  will  guar- 
antee the  fullest  humanitarian  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  thoughts 
of  this  man  who.  in  his  position  as  Di- 
rector of  USIA.  directs  one  of  the  world's 
largest  communication  operations,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A    BLUEPRINT    FOR    A    NEW    SCHOOI.HOUSE 

(An  addre.ss  by  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director, 
US.  Inlormation  Agency,  before  the  Na- 
tional AsEOciation  of  Educational  Broad- 
c.i'.ters  43d  Convention.  Denver,  Colo.,  Nov. 
8,    K'GV) 

I  would  r.ither  dream  of  the  future  than 
remniisce  alKiut  the  past;  but  tonight  alt«r 
seeing  friends  with  whom  I  have  spent  nearly 
25  years  in  the  educational  broadcasting  field, 
I  am  going  to  yield  to  no&talgia  and  reminisce 
first  and  dream  later. 

I.i  l'J46  I  attended  my  first  NAEB  Conven- 
tion. The  setting  wa.s  a  bit  dilfcrenl  than 
it  is  tonight— there  were  no  great  oxlubit 
spaces,  nor  formal  dinners  or  hundreds  of 
dc'lerates.  There  were  alK>ut  30  of  us  in  a 
small  meeting  room.  We  had  a  vision  of 
preat  opportunity  for  educational  television 
f,jr  which  spectrum  space  had  recently  been 
reserved  under   the  FCC  allccution   plan. 

I  h.-id  recently  resigned  as  Counsel  for 
the  FCC  and  been  appointed  as  NAEBs  Gen- 
eral Counsel— a  position  which  I  held  f'lr 
many  vears  thercalicr.  My  l.^st  assignment 
a*  the  Conunission  was  with  the  Task  Force 
a.ssigni!ig  new  channels  for  television  and 
rcservin'.;  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  for  edu- 
cation. We  had  fought  long  and  hard  within 
the  Commission  to  establish  such  a  reserve 
f.jr  education  and  to  hold  these  channels 
until  educators  were  financially  able  to  use 
them.  The  NAEB  meeting  In  1346  discussed 
this  subject  with  great  c:u-e. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  that  convention 
in  1946  talked  glibly  about  attracting  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  school  systems,  state 
legislatures,  and  from  the  public  to  build 
these    new    television    school    houses.    And, 
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af'iT  'oesing  aiotind  these  iRrtje  amoiinta  of 
money  at  tlM  oODCluslon  of  the  meeting  we 
refused  to  Increase  the  dues  of  NAEB  mem- 
bers by  »10  since  we  didn't  believe  they 
CDuId  nfT'vrd  It 

In  thc«e  days,  our  primary  concern  was 
with  educational  radio  There  were  In  1946 
relatively  few  stations  operating  non-com- 
mercial facilities  Their  budgets  were  small 
and  they  had  a  difficult  time  getting  money 
to  expand  These  school  administrators  and 
the  businessmen  who  sat  on  the  boards  were 
suspicious  of  the  medium  and  frankly 
di'Ubted  that  you  could  educate  through 
radio  They  reminded  me  )f  Titus  Moody. 
Pred  Allen's  famous  New  England  phlloeo- 
pher  who  said  he  wouldn't  listen  to  the 
radio  because  he  mistrusted  any  furniture 
that  talked 

There  are  some  In  this  room  who  may 
remember  the  rtrst  broadcast  stations  cre- 
ated in  the  early  1920s  Few  had  the  vision 
of  an  industry  that  would  expand  as  rapidly 
or  as  dramatically  But  .it  least  one  distin- 
guished  American   had   this   to  say. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  allow 
so  great  a  possibility  for  service  and  for 
news,  for  entertainment  and  education  .md 
for  vital  commercial  purposes  to  be  drowned 
In  idvertising  chatter  " 

The  -luthor  ol  these  words  was  no  wlld- 
eypd  r.idlcal'  no  enemy  of  private  enterprise 
and  commercial  broadcasting,  but  he  rec- 
ognized the  great  potential  that  this  new 
engineering  device  might  have  for  education. 
At  one  time  he  went  on  to  urge  that  por- 
tions of  each  broadcast  schedule  be  spe- 
cincally  reserved  by  law  for  education  and 
that  only  a  few  minutes  of  each  hour  be 
Ubed  for  "adverusing  chatter  "  The  author 
of  that  quotation  was  none  other  than  Her- 
bert Hoover  then  Secretary  of  Commerce 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
licenses  to  the  handful  of  pioneers  that 
created  the  broadcast  Industry  Hoover  had  a 
vision  of  radio  as  it  could  have  been  but 
which  it  never  fully  became 

Before  the  war.  a  serious  effort  was  made 
to  encourage  educational  uses  of  radio.  The 
Federal  Government  .illocated  some  of  the 
best  frequencies  on  the  spectrum  for  unl- 
versries  and  school  radio  systems  In  many 
cases  these  frequencies  were  never  used  for 
educational  purposes  Some  schools  used 
them  for  a  Ut.le  while  and  then  sold  the 
equipment  to  commercial  broadcasters,  fre- 
quently for  less  than  the  money  invested  m 
the  transmit "er  and  studio  Some  licenses 
were  surrendered  and  very  valuable  frequen- 
cies were  sn.ipped  up  by  commercial  stations. 
Radio,  of  course,  did  expand — from  'J60 
suitlons  in  1943  to  more  than  5550  today 
But  It  expanded  without  that  sTong  com- 
mitment to  higher  purposes  that  Herbert 
Hoover  had  envisioned  Quantity  we 
achieved  Quality.  I  fear,  was  mother  mat- 
ter 

Next  came  television,  and  here.  I  think. 
we  cm  be  prouder  of  the  results 

No  one  needs  to  tell  vou  what  a  struggle 
It  was  to  acquire  the  channel  allocations^ 
and  'hen  to  and  the  funds  to  get  the  sta- 
tions actually  built  and  on  the  air. 

No  one  needs  to  tell  luu  what  a  .truggle 
It  was  for  you  were  the  . ery  people  who 
were  doing  the  strugyling'  vSen.itor  Magnu- 
son.  the  slate  legislatures,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion all  these  lent  a  badly  needed  hand  But 
in  the  end.  it  was  a  dedicated  group  of  ed- 
ucators and  broadcasters — you  people  fitting 
m  this  room  who  saw  the  struggle  through. 
The  nation  is  in  your  debt  tor  ihat  strug- 
-tlc  It  succeeded  And  considering  the  road- 
i.ocks.  It  succeeded  brilliantly  You  won  the 
j.i  miiel  allocatluns  'You  won  the  ETV  con- 
struction facilities  legislation  You  won  the 
decision  to  require  UHP  capabilities  m  aJl 
TV  sets  And  now.  you  have  capped  it  all  with 
your  support  for  the  Congressional  action  to 
set  up  a  Public  Television  Corporation. 

With  the  p^issa^e  of  the  PTV  act.  Hoover's 
original  vision  -a  broddcastlng  system  serv- 


ing the  educational  needs  .f  the  nation  at 
large — will  at  last  turn  In  in  l.incy  to  fact. 
For  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  we  will  hnal- 
ly  have  a  hrm  national  commitment  to 
utilize  the  electronic  media  for  the  whole 
sweeping  spectrum  of  cultural  and  educa- 
tional enrichment  And  we  will  have  the  fi- 
nancial infrastructure  to  sustain  the  com- 
mitment. 

Some  observers  have  noted  the  PTV  Is  to 
our  century  what  the  land-grant  act  was  to 
the  last  century  They  are  rljiht  It  Is  a  huge, 
horlzonless  resource  with  vast  riches  waiting 
to  be  n\ined 

But  like  the  land-grant  act.  It  will  t.ike 
talented  and  tireless  people  to  mine  that  re- 
source and  turn  the  rocky  ore  of  opportunity 
into  the  refined  gold  of  results 

You-  sitting  in  this  room  are  both  tal- 
ented .aid  tireless 

I  know  you  are  going  to  succeed.  Success 
against  odds  has  long  been  your  stock  In 
trade. 

Now  at  last— with  PTV— the  odds  are  on 
your  side 

Not  only  are  the  odds  on  your  side — the 
future  IS  as  well. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  future  for  a 
moment  It  is  a  heady  one  In  its  prospects, 
but  It  may  simultaneously  turn  out  to  be 
a  !iead;\chy  one  m  its  problems. 

But.  then,  no  one  knows  more  about  head- 
aches—and how  to  handle  them— than  edu- 
cational broadcasters. 

On  the  heady  side,  consider  EVR:  elec- 
tronic video  recording. 

Here  is  a  black  box  with  a  very  bright 
promi.se  It  will  allow  us  to  play  Ixick  video- 
taped material  through  a  TV  set  in  a  liome 
or  a  classroom.  Consider  the  f>otentlal.  It 
immediately  resolves  the  rigidity  of  single- 
channel  ETV  scheduling,  and  permits  the 
teacher — or  for  that  matter,  the  parent — to 
use  videotapes  at  will. 

In  May  of  next  year,  several  hundred  EVR 
units  are  going  into  British.  Italian,  and 
German  schools  for  experimentation  TTiey 
will  be  in  our  own  classrooms  soon  enough — 
and  my  guess  is.  the  black  boxes  will  be 
ready  for  us  sooner  than  we  will  be  ready 
for  them! 

Black  boxes  in  the  classroom — like  bread- 
boxes  m  the  kitchen — are  full  of  potential 
nourishment  It  is  going  to  be  a  question. 
I  think,  of  getting  the  right  balance  Into 
the  educational  meal  We  don't  want  to  end 
up  with  too  much  bread,  and  too  little  meat. 
.Not  only  that,  the  bread  of  EVR— if  we 
don't  get  the  educational  recipe  rUht — could 
turn   into  cake  and    worse  still,   maybe 

even  into  mere  frosting. 

The  electronic  educational  revolution  Is 
no  time  for  anyone  to  look  over  the  hungry 
minds  of  this  sophisticated  generation  of 
children,  and  end  up  by  saying:  let  them 
eat  cake 

Black  boxes — especially  those  with  the 
potential  of  EVR — can  b«  a  blessing.  But 
blessings  have  been  known  to  turn  into 
curses  It  is  clearly  not  so  much  the  black 
iHJX  that  matters — but  what  we  put  In  it 

If  there  is  .my  single  truth  that  the  .Ad- 
vance in  communication  technology  h.is 
taught  lis.  It  IS  this  the  machine  originally 
w.is  an  extension  of  man's  muscle.  Now  It  la 
increasingly  an  ej^tension  of  mans  mind 

Human  muscles,  on  the  whole,  do  not 
m  ike  mistakes 

Human  minds,  unhappily,  make  many 
Black    txjxes    ciin    ;unpl;fy    men's    minds. 
They  can  also  amplify  the  mistakes  of  men's 
minds. 

You.  the  educAtton.ll  broadcasters,  will 
have  the  challenge  to  help  develop  human 
minds  that  can  harness  the  black  box  as  a 
new  tool  to  make  our  world  a  better  place  In 
which  to  lUe  Black  boxes  can  help  us  to  a 
richer,  fuller  life  not  in  the  remote  future 
but  now  and  ioon  Not  only  black  boxes  in 
the  classroom,  but  classriHjms  m  the  sky 
Let's  talk  about  these  classriKjms  In  outer 
space — they  are.  of  course,  the  communica- 
tion satellites. 


The  first  fact  about  them  Is  simply  that 
they  have  out-astounded  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic visionaries  who  put  them  together  in 
the  firft  pl.^ce 

Telstar  went  into  orbit  tlve  years  a^o 
The     designers    have    been    In    a    kind    of 
psychedelic  orbit  ever  since  over  the  growth 
potential  of  the  whole  satellite  concept. 

Telstar  with  its  200  circuits — doubled  the 
existing  number  of  circuits  across  the  North 
Atlantic  But  Telstar  Is  a  kind  of  primitive 
tom-tom  compared  to  what  will  be  coming 
soon. 

Not  only  Is  the  number  of  circuits  going  to 
multiply,  but  we  will  soon  have  direct  micro- 
wave connections  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa.  Latin  America,  and  South 
Asia. 

Now.  the  satellite — like  every  other  advance 
in  communication  technology—  not  only  does 
old  tasks  faster  and  more  effectively— but  it 
expands  the  notion  of  l;isks-to-be-done  into 
an  altogether  new  order  of  magnitude 

The  telegraph  and  the  telephone— to  say 
nothing  of  the  radio  and  the  television  set — 
did  not  merely  make  it  poslble  for  society  to 
communicate  more  effectively.  Each  one  of 
these  inventions.  In  their  way.  ma.sslvely 
changed  society.  Yes.  these  media  v^ere  the 
nie.ssages.  each  in  Us  way  adding  a  new  di- 
mension to  society. 

That  Is  clearly  wh.it  the  communication 
satellites    are    eventually   going   to   do. 

Congress  had  that  in  mind  when  !t  wrote 
Into  the  pre.tmble  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  that  these  new  instru- 
ments should  be  used  in  ways  that  "con- 
tribute to  world  peace  and  understanding." 

Now  that  Is  a  big  order.  But  It  Is  also  a 
realistic  one. 

What  It  really  means  Is  that  world  peace 
and  understanding  are  direct  functions  of 
communication. 

War  itself  Is  communication  But  it  is  com- 
munication of  a  very  Inefficient  .son  The  ag- 
gressor can  communicate  his  will  on  other 
people  by  force  If  people  are  going  to  remain 
free,  they  sometimes  have  to  oppose  that  im- 
position of  the  aggressor's  will  by  a  counter- 
vailing force. 

WTiat  all  of  us  would  like  Is  a  world  In 
which  there  could  be  less  painful  means  of 
communication    than   war. 

Now.  no  black  box  In  the  sky — or  any- 
w  ere  else — is.  in  Itself,  going  to  make  that 
happen. 

Wh-t  Is  going  to  make  that  happen — If  it 
is  going  to  happen  at  all — is  going  to  be  a 
change  in  human  beings. 

Such  a  change  Is  not  out  of  the  question — 
no  matter  what  the  pessimists  say.  War  Is  a 
man-made  problem.  Peace  Is  a  man-made 
solution. 

.\nd  despite  what  communists  say.  man 
IS  a  free  being;  he  can  do  what  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do;  and  he  isn't  a  ircfim  of  his- 
tory—  he  IS  history's  maker 

That  doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  to  les- 
sen war.  .ind  enlarge  peace,  all  we  have  to 
do  Is  sit  around  and  piously  wish  for  It  to 
happen 

We  have  to  make  it  happen. 
And  making  it  happen  is  difficult.  Tlie 
record  suggests  that  for  the  million  or  so 
years  that  man  has  been  (jn  earth,  he  has 
found  it  very  difficult  to  make  it  happen. 
But  man  today  has  a  big  advantage  over  his 
ancestor  of  a  million  years  ago. 

And  that  advantage  Is  that  he  can  plug  his 
mind  Into  the  minds  of  billions  ol  other 
men — he  can  connect  up  his  central  cortex 
with  the  central  cortex  of  billions  of  other 
men — he  can.  as  it  were,  pick  up  the  phone 
and  tap  In  on  a  kind  of  global  party  line 
m  which  everyone  can  pretty  well  talk  to 
everyone  else. 

Granted,  we  are  not  technologically  quite 
at  that  point  yet.  But  we  are  getting  there 
faste'  than  any  of  us  probably  suspect  .And 
the  satellite  network  is  going  to  help  make 
!t  lutppen. 
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What  we  are  really  talking  about  here  Is 
the  creation  of  a  world  information  grid. 

Such  a  grid  would  eventually  make  possi- 
ble the  ready  retrieval  and  transfer — to  any 
point  on  earth — of  any  single  Item  of  the 
total  sum  of  man's  million-year  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge 

.As  educators  we  know  that  knowledge  Is 
exploding  with  a  magnitude  much  greater 
than  ever  thermonuclear  force. 

Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
measuring  the  sheer  accumulation  of  knowl- 
eiKe  in  megatonnage 

Six  hundred  new  book  titles  are  pub- 
lished every  day. 

A  hundred  thousand  Journals  and  maga- 
zines are  printed  regularly. 

By  1980— a  mere  baker's  dozen  years  away — 
the  amount  of  additional  Information  we 
win  collect  will  equal  in  volume  all  the  data 
produced  in  the  previous  two  thousand 
years! 

What  all  of  this  Is  going  to  do  to  the 
knowledge  industry  Is  dlfflcull  to  predict  One 
thing  is  certain-  unless  we  do  something 
creative  about  the  problem  pretty  soon,  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  an  Information 
overload  that  will  rlv.il  the  morning-after 
headache  .  .  . 

Information  overload  could  turn  out  to  be 
a  cancerous  dlsea.se.  Too  much  might  move — 
and  everything  could  conceivably  end  in 
a  tangle  of  facts  that  would  become  simply 
indigestible  to  the  minds  that  needed  them. 
What  we  manifestly  need  to  do  Is  to  minia- 
turize, and  automate,  and  harness  the  com- 
puter to  this  Information  overload  before 
It  devours  us. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  have  to  do 
more  than  merely  collect  knowledge  elec- 
tronically. We  have  to  learn  how  to  route  It 
sensibly. 

There  is  Just  going  to  be  so  much  Informa- 
tion that  we  will  either  learn  to  route  it,  or 
It  will  siu-elv  rout  us. 

And.  we  must  learn  to  share  our  knowledge 
with  our  neighbors  so  that  all  may  benefit. 
Until  we  do,  there  will  be  little  progress 
towards  peace,  good  will  and  understanding 
to  which  all  honorable  men  aspire. 
And  now.  here  is  my  plan  for  action: 

1.  You.  the  educators  and  educational 
broadcasters,  should  initiate  a  plan  for  the 
worldwide  information  grid.  Your  partners 
should  be  all  who  desire  to  share  man's 
knowledge  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

2.  The  grid  should  link  centers  of  learning 
In  all  parts  of  the  world— Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Cambridge.  England,  Moscow, 
Idaho  and  Moscow,  USSR,  as  well  as  Accra, 
Kabul,  La  Paz  and  the  many  other  locations 
in  developed  and  developing  areas  where  in- 
stitutions of  learning  have  been  created. 

3.  Each  participant  should  be  prepared  to 
become  a  depositor  of  the  World  Bank  of  In- 
formation and  to  draw  on  it  as  needed,  con- 
sistent with  a  charter  of  knowledge  to  which 
thev  ■will  subscribe. 

4'  The  grid  will  supply  the  know-how  for 
those  who  seek  to  know  and  the  information 
about  other  people  by  those  who  desire  to  live 
in  harmony  with  fellowmen. 

5  Radio  and  television  programs  should 
become  an  important  ingredient  of  this  new 
reservoir  of  knowledge  and  there  should  be  a 
regular  exchange  of  programming.  Worldwide 
audiences  should  be  offered  the  best  In  litera- 
ture and  dramatic  presentations  and  front 
row  seats  at  hlstorv-maklng  events.  Leaders 
of  nations  should  state  their  positions  to  the 
home  viewers  :.s  they  today  explain  their  at- 
titudes to  United  Nations  delegates. 

Now.  that  is  the  dream — it  will  not  be  easy 
to  fulfill  Cvnics  will  point  out  the  problems 
of  <iifferent"languages  and  varying  time  zones 
and  suspicions  between  countries.  They  will 
argue  that  there  will  be  a  one-way  street,  we 
will  give  and  they  wnll  take.  But.  this  Is  no 
time  for  cynicism.  All  nations  have  some- 
thing to  contribute.  And  those  who  seem 
poor  in  worldly  goods  are  frequently  -well- 
endowed  with  the  richest  culttire. 
This  is  a  time  for  sharing  to  make  us  all 


wiser  and  happier,  for  statesmen  have  long 
recognized  that  Chinese  walls  shall  not  be 
erected  to  keep  out  new  Ideas.  The  cultures 
of  all  lands  must  be  circulated  through  the 
houses  of  nations  as  freely  as  our  technology 
permits.  Wise  leaders  know  that  mankind 
win  not  long  endure  in  peace  with  a  world 
that  is  half  rich  and  half  poor,  half  Ignorant 
and  half  learned.  Illness  of  mind,  like 
disease.  Infects  the  healthy  and  soon  epi- 
demics become  the  scourge  of  humanity. 

And.  then  skeptics  will  also  say,  who  will 
pay  for  this  wild-eyed  dre.am.  My  answer- 
each  according  to  his  means  will  participate 
in  the  overall  costs  and  as  we  progress,  many 
who  are  wealthy  may  find  a  satisfaction  In 
assisting  the  least  fortunate. 

But.  to  start,  I  suggest  that  you  lo<_ik  at 
the  s.itelllte  system  now  In  jjlace— two 
.satellites  in  the  Atlantic  and  two  over  the 
P.iciric.  Here  is  the  nucleus  of  the  worldwide 
hookuj).  Europe  and  North  America  and  parts 
of  Asia  can  now  be  connected  with  each 
other. 

A  consortium  of  59  nations  owns  these 
satellites  and  the  associated  earth  stations. 
They  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  technology 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
donated  to  the  world  without  coet. 

It's  time  for  a  global  "people's  dividend  " — 
and  I  suggest  that  the  Intelsat  consortium 
set  aside  an  experimental  period  during 
which  the  educators  of  the  vorld  can  use 
the  satellite  system  free  of  ch.Tge  for  the 
exchange  of  Information  Ijetween  .nations. 

The  United  States  should  Uike  the  lead  in 
this  whole  matter.  And  I  am  hopefui  that 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
can  make  a  definite  proposal  to  the  other 
members  of  the  consortium  in  the  near 
future. 

What  we  require  here  is  no  mere  wishful 
declaration  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
benefits,  but  a  practical  and  pragmatic  prop- 
osition—outlining in  specific  detail  the  spe- 
cial concessions  which  the  consortium  can 
make  to  encourage  the  active  use  of  the 
satellite  network   for   these   purposes. 

Certainly  we  here  In  the  United  States 
should  have  no  qualms  about  proposing  this 
small  sacrifice  of  profits.  The  American  tax- 
payer has  underwritten  the  cost  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  satellites  In  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  All  of  this  development 
was  made  available  to  the  comsat  consortium 
without  the  payment,  in  return,  of  a  single 
dollar,  peso,  or  franc  from  anyone  but  the 
American  taxpayer. 

But  a  national  U.S.  commitment — and  a 
commitment  from  the  comsat  consortium — 
are  still  not  enough. 

We  need  you  to  make  this  Idea  go:  you. 
the  educators  and  broadcasters  of  America; 
and  your  counterparts  abroad. 

We  need  you  to  come  up  with  the  hard- 
headed,  carefully  thought-out  projects:  proj- 
ects that  will  make  use  of  communications 
satellites  to  do,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  what 
other  educational  media  cannot  do. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  replace  the  book, 
or  the  filmstrip,  or  the  on-the-ground  ETV 
program. 

We  are  interested  In  doing  things  the  other 
media  cannot  do — or  at  leas'  cannot  do  as 
effectively. 

The  key  to  coming  up  with  the  right  proj- 
ects. I  believe,  is  to  take  the  broadest  pos- 
sible view  of  the  satellites'  capabilities.  This 
means,  as  I  noted  earlier,  viewing  them  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  a  worldwide  information 
grid:  a  unique  method  of  plugging  together 
human  minds  between  any  points  on  earth. 
Remember  that  the  grid  will  be  able  to 
handle  any  medlima  that  can  be  reduced  to 
electronic  signals.  This  means  radio,  televi- 
sion, telex,  telephone,  facsimile,  and  high- 
speed data  transmission 

The  medium  that  has  received  the  most 
attention,  of  course,  is  television.  The  various 
experiments  to  date  In  long-distance  educa- 
tional and  cultural   exchanges  have  under- 


scored—and  dramatically   so — the   potential 
of  satellite  ETV. 

Now.  satellite  ETV's  day  Is  definitely  going 
to  come—  and  come  big.  But  In  the  ca.se  of 
most  of  the  world,  we  are  only  at  the  dawn 
of  that  particular  day.  Satellite  ETV  requires 
elaborate  on-the-ground  facilities  that  are 
simply  not  yet  In  place  In  most  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

There  are  many  other  pro.spects  closer  at 
hand— and  it  is  these,  I  think,  we  ought  to 
get  to  -vvork  on  first. 

I  have  in  mind,  particularly,  the  exploding 
field  of  electronic  data  exchange — either  by 
print  or  bv  visual  means 

Schools'  hotli  In  this  country  and  abroad 
can  move  forward  today  toward  a  system  of 
worldwide  information  exchange  to  meet 
liielr  need  for  mounting  knoWiPdge  ex- 
;)Iosion. 

A  system  of  electronic  interchange  of  In- 
formation could  readily  be  set  up  within  the 
next  live  years— provided  we  make  imagina- 
tive use  of  the  satellites,  and  link  them  to 
Information  storage  and  retrieval  systems  al- 
ready In  existence 

Tlie  fact  Is,  something  like  It  is  already 
har.penlng. 

m  Latin  America  today,  bridges  and  dams 
are  going  up — built  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion supplied  by  computers  In  Massachusetts, 
MIT  has  information-exchange  programs 
with  more  than  a  dozen  universities  in  Latin 
America. 

There  have  been  successful  experiments 
with  computers  at  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  "conversing"  with  computers  at  MIT. 
via  shortwave  radio  Computers  can  clearly 
be  linked  eventually  by  satellites. 

In  Great  Britain,  doctors  have  dramatically 
expanded  the  range  of  their  medlcal-lnfor- 
mation  resources  through  a  similar  scheme. 
The  British  Medical  Association  can  draw  on 
the  computers  and  other  automated  facilities 
of  our  own  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
l<x:ated  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Washington,  which  abstracts  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  medical  articles  a  year. 
At  the  moment  this  Is  belnc  done  by  air- 
mailing computer  tapes  to  Britain,  Eventu- 
ally, the  service  can  be  operated  by  satellite 
so  that  doctors  abroad  can  have  Instant 
access  to  current  research. 

Just  the  other  day  a  similar  demonstration 
took  place  In  Washington  for  members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  -who  learned  of  plans  for 
transmitting  electrocardiograms  from  liome 
or  hospital  to  cardiology  centers  centrally 
located.  At  these  locations  doctors  are  ready 
to  diagnose  the  case  and  furnish  immediate 
information  for  treatment. 

In  my  own  profession  of  law  there  are 
tremendous  potentials  of  this  .•-ort.  As  you 
know,  a  lawyer  loves  relevant  precedents — 
provided,  of  course,  they  support  his  case. 

Support  it  or  not.  the  precedents  are  be- 
coming so  widespread  that  v\e  have  liad  to 
computerize  such  information  here  In  the 
United  States;  and  a  worldwide  system  was 
proposed  two  months  ago  at  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Law  in  Geneva. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  traveled 
quite  a  road  since  the  first  NAEB  meeting  I 
attended  21  vears  ago. 

We  are  21  years  older.  But  your  profession 
as  educational  broadcasters  seems  now  nearly 
21  decades  older. 

Nothing  in  this  era  Is  moving  faster  than 
communications.  It  is  literally — and  figura- 
tively-moving at  the  speed  of  light, 

Otir  problem   is  whether  we  are  going  to 
move    fast    enough    to    keep    up    with    its 
promise, 
I  promise  you  one  thing. 
I  fully  intend  to  attend  the  NAEB  meeting 
21  vears  from  now. 

I'm  not  sure  It  will  be  held  In  mlle-hlgh 
Denver. 

It  just  might  be  held  in  a  thousand-mile 
high  orbiting  auditorium. 
But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of. 
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Wherever  It's  held  rhe  ttreama  we  are 
dreaming  uxlay  about  what  !•  going  tu  hap- 
pen in  the  next  21  years  are  going  to  turn 
out—  I  giiaraat«e  you — to  be  very  old  hat 
Indeed 

Marie  my  words  our  dreanui  today — 21 
years  Ironi  now-  will  turn  out  to  have  had 
one  gigantic  defect 

They  dimply  will  not  have  been  dreamy 
eimugh  ( 

t'hanlt  you  ind  pleasant  dreams 


OUR   ELECTRONIC   WARFARE  PEO- 
PLE  ARE  NOT  ASLEEP 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  little 
Is  publicly  known  and  less  is  publicly 
said  about  the  realm  of  electronic  war- 
fare Yet  an  this  sophistlcau-d  branch  of 
science  may  rest  the  ultimate  fate  of  our 
counti-y  and  future  of  the  world 

Men  who  work  in  this  Held  on  behalf 
of  America  are  quietly  and  heroically 
keepini!  our  defensive  and  offensive 
sjuard  up  aealnst  any  potential  foes  We 
know,  too,  that  those  potential  foes  are 
aWn  aud  Jiard  at  work  on  systenis  aimed 
at  nuUilyin«  our  tnaui  ufTensive  weapons 
systems 

The  more  I  discover  about  this  field, 
its  men  and  their  work,  the  more  amazed 
I  become  and  the  more  respect  I  have 
for  what  is  bt-uit;  done  No  realm  of 
science  fiction  contains  more  ImaKina- 
tioii-stai;!;erii\«  .situations  tiian  elec- 
tronic wartaie  It  behooves  us  not  only 
to  be  aware  ;)f  what  is  tran.spinntt.  but 
to  recognize  contributions  beinc  made  al- 
most dally  by  these   researchers 

Mr  Jack  Robertson  of  this  city  hap- 
pens to  be  unusually  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cu.ss  numerous  aspects  of  this  field  of 
work  He  has  done  full  ustice  and  more 
to  counter  countermeasures  develop- 
ments in  electronic  warfare  His  recent 
article  m  the  Januar>-  22.  1968.  issue  of 
Electronic  Ni-ws  deaims  with  this  sub- 
ject is  eminently  worthy  of  notice  by 
those  who  vish  to  be  informed  on  this 
Held  I  commend  it  to  my  colleaiiues.  and 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Ther-?  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows : 

I  FYom    Electronic    News.   Jan     22.    !368| 

What  s    Happening     in     Cciuntcr-Counter- 

Measl-res.' 

The  hidden  war" — involving  '.he  iise  ol 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment  to  get 
through  enemy  jamming  and  radar  decep- 
tion— continues  \o  involve  n  lot  of  work  be- 
hind 'he  -.i.-eues 

As  better  offensive  electronic  counter- 
measures  c<.>tne  ;nto  play,  an  equal  push  Ls 
mounted   to  counter   their  effectiveness 

.^  private  mivrket  survey  taken  (or  :i  m^jor 
electronics  firm  forecasts  $800  million  In 
mlUUiJ-y  spending  '.o  upgrade  rudars  within 
the  next  4-5  years  Most  nf  this  would  go 
(or  improving  radar  Onuutermeasures  .igalrwt 
enemy  jamming  and  deception 

Frequency  hopping,  spread  spectrum  nnd 
pulse  coding  u'e  now  going  into  operating 
radars  -ind  ^-ommunlcatiuns  sets  t.o  get 
through  more  powerful  enemy  Jamming. 

.\s  new  ECM  techniques  are  developed,  new 
cuuiit.er-counterme;t3ures  i  ECCM  i  .schemes 
must  be  devised  tfi  meet  these  threats 

F'requency  -.  .\rying  riid.irs  ire  'ommg  uuo 
pliiy  .t*  a  method  to  minimize  conventional 
);immlng  With  them  the  enemy  ciiivnoi  con- 
.■entrate  all  his  jamming  energy  on  ijne 
(requency  since  the  radar  may  hop  to  three 


or    more    frequencies    randomly    within    the 
band 

H'lpplng  Frequencies  The  easiest  frequen- 
cy hopping  Is  between  several  hxed  frequen- 
cies within  a  band—  a  techrUque  u»e<)  by  the 
Soviet  SA-2  anti-aircraft  missile  radars 
However,  this  technique  •.-itn  t>e  defeated  by 
using  multiple  jammers  tuned  U>  each  of 
the  Irequencles  simultaneously — thus  no 
matter  which  (requency  the  enemy  jumps  to, 
lie  faces  Jamming. 

Designers  cl.\ltn  a  Jamn^er  lias  good  chances 
for  taking  '•ut  .my  signal  that  covers  only 
a  _'0  megahertz   bsuid width 

ECCM  gains  m\  edge  again  by  using  wide 
<lyii  mile  (requency  hopping  over  an  entire 
b.«nd  This  IS  becoming  possible  with  new. 
r.ip:dly  sweeping  m.ignetron  ;ut)es.  which 
tau  generate  .in  .ilmoet  mtlnlle  number  of 
IreqUenileM  within  the  band. 

Several  methods  of  frequency  liopplng 
exist.  Litton  Industries  .uid  Varlan  Asso- 
ciates use  diaphragms  to  achieve  rapid  tun- 
ing fur  swltx-hlng  rrequencles  Raytheon  has 
developed  .i  master  oscillator  pulsed  ampli- 
fier (MOPAi  chain  to  get  frequency  hopping 
with  a  traveling  \»'ave  ttibe  concept 

Amperex  Electronic  Corp  has  developed  a 
magnetron  using  a  J>pin  rotor  inside  .i 
vacuum  cavity  to  shift  to  .iny  frequency  over 
a  500  megahertz  bandwidth  Since  the  rotor 
spins  at  4000  rpm.  a  rapid  nwltohlng  of  fre- 
quencies can  be  achieved  .^s  the  rotor  spins, 
the  magnetron  is  tired  when  the  n^tor  finger 
and  corresp^Tndtng  cavity  groove  match  for 
the  desired  frequency 

Pseudo-Random  Sequences-  The  mag- 
netron is  flred  by  computer  comm.ind  .\nd 
a  pseudo- random  sequence  of  irequencles 
can  be  transmitted  which  the  enemy  can- 
not track,  said  P  F  I,a  Forte.  Amperes 
product  man.iger  The  spin  magnetron  is  now 
being  used  in  "<ix  classified  prototype  mlU- 
tarv  .iirborne.  ship,  .ind  ASW  radars 

Some  ECM  t.ictlcs  to  tnke  >>ut  such  wlde- 
hopplng  radars  use  narrow-band  Jumpers, 
sweeping  them  rapidly  over  the  band  .sev- 
eral such  .^weeping  Jammers  -each  sweeping 
dlfTereritly — might  kn<K-k  c>iit  enough  signal 
return  to  degrade  or  confuse  the  radar. 

The  ECCM  held  grows  in  complexity  For 
example,  .Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory 
(division  of  Cutler-Hammen  Is  building  u 
deception  repeater  that  will  accept  the 
enemy's  frequency- hopping  radar  and  re- 
transmit It  in  decoyed  miuiner. 

Frequency  hopping — even  with  the  widest 
sweeps — IS  not  the  ultimate  ECCM  svstem. 
however.  Broadband  p>ower  tubes  .ire  being 
developed  th.it  may  j.im  ait  .m  entire  band 
etTectivclv 

Pulse  compression  and  ■burn-through' 
techniques  may  then  prove  more  effective 
ECCM  tdctlcs.  industry  sources  said  Pulse 
compression,  or  chirping,  takes  a  regular 
radar  signal  and  compresses  it  to  a  great 
spike  height  Thus  the  janimer  may  he  able 
to  blot  out  a  portion  uf  the  signal,  but  not 
.111   of   it. 

PuUe  compression.  esseiiliaUy  a  !iignal 
processing  teclinique.  can  be  used  with  fre- 
quency-hopping radars  to  burn  through 
broad -biuid  J.iuiming. 

Pulse  compression  ci>de»  each  radar  pulse 
triinsmitted — with  the  received  pulses  then 
stored  in  delay  lines.  Tills  c'mpresses  the 
returned  signal  so  that  u  target  can  be  easily 
picked  out  of  a  Jamming  or  noise  back- 
ground 

Microwave  llmlters  and  various  hlterlng 
techniques  are  also  used  in  ECM  to  pick  a 
signal  out  of  the  high  noise  Jamming. 

The  Role  of  Integrated  Circuits  Up  till 
now.  complex.  ECCM  electronic  slgn.il  proc- 
essing has  t>een  done  in  separnte  subsystems. 
But  the  growth  of  integrated  circuits  now 
makes  possible  signal  conditioning  at  the 
radar  receiver. 

.\  new  technique  to  defeat  Jammers  is 
polarization  iigUlty  Even  If  the  enemy  has 
enough  power  to  knock  out  the  best  ECM 
signal,  the  radar  changes  ptilarlzatlon. 

.\    companion    ECCM    technique    to    pulse 


compression  Is  spread  spectrum— now  gain- 
ing wide  (avor  especially  in  communications 
systems  As  Its  name  implies,  spread  spec- 
trum takes  a  narrow-band  signal  and  spre.uls 
It  over  a  broad  band  Thu.s  an  enemy  jammer 
at  one  (requency  can  only  lake  out  a  frac- 
tion of  the  signal. 

Details  of  spread  spectrum  ,ire  tightly 
guarded.  However,  it  was  learned  that  a 
kllohertz  channel  can  be  modulated  to  space 
out  the  signal  over  .i  megahertz,  band 

A  vari.itlon  is  t,i  spread  the  slgn;il  over 
part  i.'f  the  band  to  get  higher  ;iver;iL'e 
power— .1TU|  then  hop  this  modified  .spread 
spectrum    within    the    band. 

Other  ECM  tactics  that  must  be  met  In- 
clude various  radar  deception  schemes  Al- 
ready m  operational  use.  radar  deceivers  .it- 
tempt  to  receive  and  alter  the  radar  pul.se 
to  create  a  false  target — or  to  impose  a 
brighter  false  target  overtop  the  real  racl.ir 
return. 

Defense  Against  Deception;  The  ECCM  de- 
fense .igalnst  deception  Is  coded  pulse  or 
matched  niter  technique  TTie  enemy  radar 
deceiver  cannot  easily  duplicate  the  comjjlex 
pulse — thus  revealing  itself  to  be  tal.se  ECM 
deceiver.";,  however  .ire  now  trolng  broadband 
to  pass  the  received  radar  pulse  with  all  its 
mixlulatlon.  with  ECCM  now  going  to  broad- 
band coding  as  a  defense 

.Angle  tracking  antennas  can  .ilso  be  used 
with  .^earch  radars  to  hnd  the  dlrecuon  of 
all  retunie<l  [>ulses — thus  picking  out  tlie 
fal.se  radar  repeater 

Varying  the  pulse  rate  can  .ilso  throw  olf 
r.idar  ilecelvers.   it   is  said 

riie  battle  between  jammer  and  .ituicker 
continues,  with  electronics  being  jiUed  on 
top  of  electronics.  When  large-scale  Integr.i- 
llon  .irravs  come  into  full  jilay,  developers 
expect  another  ECM  explosion — since  elec- 
tronics win  then  be  able  to  provide  even 
(greater  air  and   missile   trickery 

Jack  Rodertson. 

Washington 
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GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  ye.ster- 
day  alternoon  in  the  small  .'iuburb  of 
InKram.  located  just  outside  of  Pitts- 
hurgh.  Pa.,  a  nas  explosion  cost  the  lives 
of  SIX  i>ersoias.  Three  other  persons  are 
missina  luid  are  presumed  dead,  and  at 
least  20  [arsons  were  seriously  iniured 
in  the  explosion. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
chaired  hearings  on  S.  1166.  the  gas  pipe- 
line .safety  bill,  and  affixed  my  name  as  a 
cosponsor.  along  with  Senator  Warren 
Macnuson.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  when  the  measure  was 
brout'ht  before  the  Senate  for  final  jias- 
sape 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  House  In- 
ter.'^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee It  is  my  hope  th.it  the  House  com- 
mittee will  act  with  Mreat  dispatch  in  this 
vital  area  of  consumer  legislation  so  that 
an  explosion  such  as  the  one  that  cost 
the  lives  of  six  persons  in  Inpram  may 
well  be  averted  m  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  an 
article  whicii  apjjeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  |)rintcd  in  tlie  Record, 
as  fol'ows: 

.^ix  Die.  Thkfe  Mi.ssinc  in  Explosion — 

20    HCRT 

PiTTSBiRCH.  January  30 --Six  persons  were 
killed  and  three  others  were  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead  today  in  a  spectacul.ir  explosion 
that  leveled  two  buildings  where  utility 
workers   were  searching   for   a   gas   leak. 


At  least  20  persons  were  injured. 

Five  of  the  dead  were  members  of  a  14- 
man  Equitable  Gas  Co.  crew  that  was  bor- 
ing test  holes  In  suburban  Ingram  to  de- 
termine the  source  of  the  leak.  The  other 
victim  and  those  missing  have  not  been 
identified. 

Herbert  Wolstoncroft,  who  operated  an 
insurance  building  at  2  Ingram  st  ,  said  the 
walls  and  celling  of  his  office  collapsed. 

■I  ran  up  the  street  to  a  drugstore.  When 
I  got  to  the  street,  a  crew  of  workers  from 
the  gas  company  was  there.  Their  faces  and 
hands  were  covered  vlth  blood,"  Wolston- 
croft said  "A  woman  was  being  dragged 
from  one  of  the  buildings.  All  of  the  glass  in 
the  store  fronts  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
was  smashed  " 

Frank  Sulzer.  23.  of  McKees  Rocks,  was 
waiting  in  his  car  for  a  red  light  to  change 
when  the  explosion  shattered  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

•'It  moved  my  car  four  or  five  feet  side- 
ways, then  the  building  came  down  on  my 
car."  Sulzer  said.  "I  ducked  down  In  the 
seat  and  said  a  prayer  I  figured  that  more 
would  be  coming  down,  and  I  Just  stayed 
there," 

The  row  of  two-story  buildings  housed  an 
assortment  of  small  businesses— a  beauty 
shop,  a  tailor  shop,  two  real  estate  offices,  a 
laundromat,  a  cleaning  shop,  a  radio  shop. 
Apartments  were  on  the  upper  floors. 

The  neighborhood  looked  like  a  battle- 
scarred  town.  Splintered  lumber  and  pul- 
verized bricks  lay  In  piles,  and  a  stubborn 
fire  sent  a  pall  of  smoke  through  the  area. 
Bits  of  clothing,  blown  out  of  buildings  by 
the     explosion     hung     limply     from     power 

lines. 

A  gas  company  spokesman  said  the  men 
were  working  on  a  4-lnch  low-pressure  main 
and  that  the  gas  had  been  turned  off  at  the 
curb  bordering  the  buildings. 

"At  this  time,  we  have  no  Idea  -what 
caused  the  explosion."  the  spokesman  said. 
■The  Investigation  Is  continuing." 

Five  of  the  dead  workers  were  identified. 
They  were  Andrew  T.  Hanna,  39;  Edward 
Boyce.  52;  Robert  J.  Kuzemko.  33;  William  J. 
Mullooly,  37;  and  Herbert  Snyder,  52. 

Rescuers  at  one  point  heard  what  they 
thought  were  moans  coming  from  the  de- 
bris. They  dug  frantically  for  an  hour  and 
uncovered  a  small,   terrified  dog. 


RAINFALL   INCREASED  OVER  NON- 
MOUNTAINOUS  AREAS  BY  SOUTH 
DAKOTA    SCIENTISTS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  very  proud,  Mr. 
President,  to  call  attention  to  a  revela- 
tion made  Monday  of  this  week  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Meteor- 
ological Society  by  South  Dakota  scien- 
tists— scientifically  documented  evidence 
that  rainfall  has  been  increased  by  seed- 
ing cumulus  clouds  over  a  nonmountain- 
ous  area.  The  increase  was  in  a  5-  to  15- 
percent  range. 

Tlie  results  of  tests  conducted  by  the 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  Institute 
of  Atmospheric  Science  were  made  pub- 
lic in  a  scientific  paper  read  at  the  meet- 
ing by  Dr.  Arnett  Dennis.  It  was  pre- 
I>ared  by  Dr.  Dennis  and  Alexander 
Koscielski.  another  meteorologist  on  the 
institute's  staff,  who  have  been  working 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard 
.Schleusener,  director  of  the  institute. 

The  work  has  been  supported  by  the 
school,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  paper  presents  positive  evidence 
for  the  first  time  of  increased  precipi- 
tation over  a  nonmountainous  area.  A 
year  ago,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  scien- 


tists advised  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  they  have  developed 
techniques  which  can  increase  runoff 
In  the  Colorado  River  by  about  2  million 
acre-feet  annually  through  seeding 
mountalntop  country,  above  settled 
areas,  in  that  basin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  in  the  Record  a  United 
Press  story  on  the  announcement  which 
appeared  in  the  Huron  Daily  Plain.sman 
on  Monday,  January  29. 

I  am  tremendously  pleased,  and  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  others  who  have  done  all  they 
can  to  get  support  for  an  accelerated 
research  program  on  inducing  precipi- 
tation, will  be  equally  pleased  with  this 
announcement. 

I  am  equally  sure,  that  they  will  join 
in  another  effort  this  year  to  give  an  ac- 
celerated weather  modification  research 
and  development  effort  the  sort  of  Fed- 
eral financial  support  that  is  required. 

For  a  good  many  years,  work  on  in- 
creasing rainfall,  and  on  suppressing 
lightning  and  hail,  has  been  conducted 
by  a  few  determined  pioneers  with  a  com- 
parative pittance  of  financial  support, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  with  the 
covert  opposition  of  some  segments  of 
the  scientific  commimity. 

Three  years  ago  reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent's scientific  advisers  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  confirmed  evi- 
dence of  man's  abiUty  to  modify  weather. 
Since  that  time,  Senator  Anderson  and 
some  others  of  us  have  attempted  to  get 
$5  million  appropriated  to  launch  an 
adequate  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  techniques  for  in- 
creasing precipitation. 

Congress  has  increased  the  funds  of 
the  small  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
gram in  the  field  in  a  few  Western  areas. 
But,  in  face  of  war  costs  and  the  budget 
situation,  we  have  not  yet  finally  ap- 
proved funds  to  launch  an  adequate  na- 
tional program.  The  Senate  approved  $5 
million  for  the  purpose  last  year,  but  it 
was  deleted  from  the  appropriations  bill 
in  conference  because  of  the  necessity  of 
saving  funds. 

Funds  that  are  going  into  this  work — 
plus  all  the  funds  that  are  asked  for  it, 
Mr.  President — are  really  a  pittance 
compared  to  the  billions  we  are  pouring 
into  space  exploration  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport  plane  of  questionable  utility. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that,  although  it 
is  not  in  the  budget  for  1968,  Congress 
ought  to  order  work  started  on  the  plan 
for  development  of  techniques  to  in- 
crease rainfall  in  the  various  atmos- 
pheric environments  which  exist  in  the 
United  States;  we  need  to  get  started  at 
it  now  and  not  wait  for  another  drought 
to  hit  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States. 
The  potentialities  for  future  benefits 
from  "milking  the  clouds"  are  so  large, 
yet  so  far  away  in  time  because  of  the 
research  which  must  be  done,  that  we 
should  not  waste  another  year,  or  2  or  3 
years,  getting  started. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CLOtJD  Seeding  Works  in  SotJTH  Dakota, 
Paper  Reveals 
Rapid  City — Cloud  seeding  does  work  In 
South  Dakota.  That  is  the  gist  of  a  paper 
delivered  Monday  at  the  48th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Meteorological  Society 
In  San  Francisco  by  Dr.  Arnett  Dennis.  >vs- 
soclate  director  of  the  Institute  of  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  at  South  Dakota  School  of 
Mines  and  Technology. 

The  paper  was  prepared  Jointly  by  Dr. 
Dennis  and  Alexander  Koscielski.  a  meteorol- 
ogist of  the  Institute's  staff.  Their  conclusion 
Is  that  seeding  cumulus  clouds  can  stimulate 
them  to  produce  additional  rainfall. 

In  commenting  upon  the  resulus.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Schleusener.  director  of  the  Institute, 
said.  "Our  results  are  the  first  from  a  ran- 
domized experiment  in  the  United  Stales 
indicating  rainfall  Increases  in  nonmoun- 
tainous areas  by  seeding  summertime  cumu- 
lus clouds  As  these  clouds  are  the  principal 
source  of  rainfall  over  the  Northern  Great 
Plains,  the  results  are  of  great  Importance 
to  this  region  " 

The  research  was  conducted  as  part  of 
Project  Skywater.  a  large-scale  effort  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  develop  water 
resources  through  weather  modification. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Kahan.  chief  of  the  bureau's 
office  of  atmospheric  water  resource  In  Den- 
ver, commented  "demonstrating  that  rain- 
fall from  convectlve  clouds  can  be  Increased 
over  substantial  areas  Is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
gram, and  can  have  significant  impact  on 
future   water   resource   planning." 

The  conclusions  presented  in  San  FYan- 
cisco  are  based  upon  two  years  of  intensive 
research  in  the  Rapid  City  area.  Target  areas 
extended  from  the  Black  Hills  onto  the  plains 
were  laid  out  north  and  south  of  Rapid 
City.  On  a  given  day  one  or  the  other  area 
was  selected  at  random  to  be  seeded,  and 
the  other  area  was  left  unseeded  as  a  con- 
trol. 

Rainfall  In  both  areas  was  measured  twice 
daily  by  a  force  of  nearly  100  volunteer 
observers. 

The  seeding  experiments  run  from  May  15 
to  Aug.  15  each  year,  and  Involve  a  large 
amount  of  equipment,  including  radar,  air- 
craft and  sliver  iodide  generators.  Instruc- 
tions to  the  seeding  aircraft  are  radioed  from 
the  institute's  radar  facility  east  of  Rapid 
City. 

The  rainfall  data  from  the  experiment  were 
placed  on  punch  cards  and  analyzed  on 
Tech's  computer. 

As  Dr.  Dennis  notes,  "without  the  com- 
puter the  analyses  completed  to  date  would 
have  taken  much  longer,  perhaps  two  or 
three  years. 

The'statistical  tests  used  show  that  rainfall 
in  the  north  target  areas  tended  to  be  heavier 
on  days  with  seeding  north  of  Rapid  City 
while  rainfall  in  the  south  target  areas 
tended  to  be  heavier  on  days  with  seeding 
south  of  Rapid  City. 

The  rainfall  increases  are  estimated  at  5 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  summer  rainfall.  Re- 
search is  continuing  to  refine  the  estimate 
of  the  rainfall  Increases  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  better  seeding  methods  can 
be  developed. 


KINGS  PLANS  AND  DEMANDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  disruptive  demonstration 
that  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
is  planning  for  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
the  spring  has  been  the  subject  for  com- 
ment by  other  Senators  several  times 
since  the  plans  were  announced  last  fall. 

Some  detail  about  what  King  and  his 
followers  propose  to  do  is  contained  in 
a  rather  comprehensive  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  Sunday, 
January  28.  I  believe  it  is  of  interest 
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to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
f{ouse  U)  be  aware  of  >()me  of  Kings  re- 
ported plans,  his  words  and  actions. 

In  this  article,  it  i.s  indicated  that  this 
man  may  be  going  for  broke  '  in  the 
dt-niands  he  says  he  will  make  upon  the 
Cop.gress  and  in  the  way  that  he  pro- 
poses tt)  enforce  his  demands.  The  Na- 
tion s  Capital  and  other  cities  must  be 
ready  for  any  eventuality 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pj.>t  3  article  be  inserted  in  the  REroRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^i  follows. 

Ki.vG    Going  roH  Broke"  on  April  Drive  for 

Poor 

.By  Jean  M    Wh.ie) 

Atlanta.  Jaiiu.iry  27  The  Rev  Dr  Mar- 
tin Lulher  King  Jr  lias  said  he  is  ■going 
for  broke"  with  his  poor  people's  campaign 
in  W.ishlngt<in  in  early  April 

This  cnuld  very  well  menn  both  phUosoph- 
ic:iKy  -ind  personally  both  as  a.n  apostle  of 
nonviolence  and  as  a  moderate  leader  ol  the 
Ni-'.rr'j  revolution 

For  tlje.  poor  people  s  campaign  will  be  a 
tarn  m  ttje  road  and  a  severe  testing  of  both 
tiie  philo8<ipnv  of  nonviolence  and  Kings 
standing  .ws  a  Negro  leader 

Dr  King,  the  preacher,  could  speak  elo- 
quently A  his  dreams  nf  an  inteerat^d 
.Anu-r.ca  to  the  bnoyantlv  liopeful  mlddle- 
i  :.',->s  crowds  of  the  1963  March  on  Wash- 
in»!-.in  But  this  spring  he  will  be  leading 
tr  Hips  of  embittered,  hopeless,  frustrated 
piH.r  Some  will  come  from  big-city  ghettos 
ti:.\.:   .ver.r.  up  .n  tl.imes  last  siimmor 

And  tJie  moderate  leader  plans  to  "escalate 
nonviolence  to  the  le-el  of  civil  illioDedl- 
ence  '  This  coald  mean  a  tent-ln  across 
from  the  White  House,  sit-ins  In  hospitals 
and  GO'. ernment  buiidingi.  dUruptlon  ul  i.ity 
functions — acts  tha:  may  well  tr>'  white  pa- 
tience as  well  as  the  white  conscience 

Tup  .iides  at  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Council  headquarters  here  say 
King  carefully  weighed  the  risks  of  such 
action  and    igonized  deeply  over   them 

It  came  d^wn  to  a  belief  that  there  may 
be  Just  one  last  chance  for  nonviolence  to 
force  social  change  before  more  riots  .scar 
the  Nariun  s  citie.s.  I;  it  s^as  d.ingerous  to 
act.  Dr  King  concluded,  it  ^vas  a  greater  risk 
not  Co  act. 

The  auawer  is  a  1968--il:, le  milltanf  non- 
violence .iS  an  alternative  to  militant  vio- 
lence 

We've  been  hesitant  about  this  kind  of 
actiun  because  we  felt  Congress  .ind  ttie 
country  might  be  so  sick  that  they  might 
not  respond,"  the  Rev  .Andrew  J  Young. 
Dr  King's  tru.sted  lieutenant  and  policy 
advi.ser  explained. 

"Then  we  decided  we  had  to  go  ahead. 
Things  just  weren't  getting  any  better 
Something  had  to  be  done  about  the  [)oor 
people  before  summer.  ' 

SAME    DESPERATE    DESPAIR 

The  Idea  of  the  "poor  pei^ple's  campaign" 
bei;an  to  Jell  List  fall.  King  and  his  aldee 
talked  with  white  editors  and  black  iia- 
tionali.sts  and  found  they  ■glared  the  same 
desperate  despair  over  what  another  summer 
of  riots  might  do  to  the  Nation. 

"Then  a  group  of  poor  people  from  Mis- 
sissippi came  here  and  asked  us  to  lead  them 
on  a  wait-in  in  Washington."  'Voung  recalls 
"Things  were  bad  for  them  and  were  not 
getting  better  So  the  only  thing  they  c^juld 
think  of  was  to  go  to  Washington  and  Just 
stay   there   unul   something   happened  ' 

As  King  sees  it,  a  new  kind  of  Selma  or 
Bi.'inmgham  is  needed  to  dramatize  the  eco- 
!H)mic  plight  of  the  Negro  and  compel  the 
C"ti  vernment  to  act  He  also  personally  needs 
something  dramatic  to  shore  up  his  leader- 
ship amuiig  the  Negroes  if  he  is  to  be  heard 
above  shouts  of  black  power 


Since  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  of 
1955,  nonviolence  and  King  have  won  sig- 
nificant victories  for  the  Negro  But  .some 
Negroes  are  asking  What  have  you  done 
for  me  recently""""  The  last  victory  was  tiie 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 

So  King  Is  "going  for  broke"  with  his  poor 
people's  campaign  in  Washington,  a  call  for 
a  new-style  massive  and  militant  nonvio- 
lence. 

To  head  up  tlie  Washington  camp-In. 
King  has  enlisted  llie  Rev  Bernard  Lafay- 
ette. Jr..  a  fiirmer  field  secretary  ol  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, as  SCLC  program  admlnl.strator 

Lafayette,  the  tactician.  Is  playing  It  close 
with  specifics  on  his  strategy  He  snys  he 
wants  to  keep  Mie  options  open 

HIS  BATTLE   PLAN 

But  the  battle  plan  :if  Klng"s  poor  army 
shapes  up  like  this 

AtK)ut  3000  poor  persons,  recruited  in  ten 
cities  and  Ave  rural  areas  and  trained  in  the 
discipline  of  nonviolence,  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington, probably  the  first  week  of  April- 
Cherry  Blos.>om  lime  and  the  height  of  ilie 
tourist  season. 

They  areu"t  coming  for  a  one-day  stand. 
It  won't  be  for  the  old-style  marching  in  the 
streets  m  the  South  King  has  called  It  a 
"camp-In"  and  likened  it  to  the  bonus  army 
of  the  19308. 

"rhey  might  as  well  create  a  shantv  town 
;n  W.ismngton  since  they  live  In  .shanties." 
says  Vouiig.  'jprtng  in  jall  in  W.ashlngton 
won  t  be  too  bad.  It  will  mean  three  hots  and 
a  <:<^x..  wlilch   they  don't  have  now  ' 

In  xn  Interview  in  tlie  current  Issue  of 
"Ciiristlamty  and  Crisis,  "  Young  talks  of 
■'types  of  protests  that  could  dramatize  the 
problems"  of  the  poor  and  mentions  these: 

"A  thousand  people  In  need  of  health  and 
mcdic.il  care  sitting  in  around  Bethesda 
Niivai  Huspltal  so  that  nobody  could  get  in 
or  out  until  they  get  treated   " 

"Thousands  of  students  going  down  lo 
He.ilUl.  Education,  and  Welfare,  saying  we 
know  we  got  out  of  the  twelfth  grade  read- 
ing at  a  sixth  grade  level  and  will  always  be 
I'l.tt  w.iy  lint  11  the  right  kind  ^i  money  and 
resources  are  put  in  education. 

rue  way  Washington  is.  a  few  hundred 
people  on  each  ol  those  bridges  would  make 
It  impossible  to  get  in  or  get  out — at  least 
extremely  difHcuit.  I  would  tend  against 

that,  except  .as  a  last  resort,  because  It's  not 
directly  pointed  to  the  problem." 

Young  said  this  was  "more  preaching  than 
policy."  But  these  are  obviousiy  tactics 
Kings  strategists  have  thought  about 

TO   DEMAND  CHANCES 

"If  bridges  are  Med  up.  babies  are  also 
dying  of  hunger  m  Mississippi."  Lafayette 
argues  "  .  We  are  not  coming  to  Washing- 
ton with  the  .dm  of  disrupting  Government 
or  the  city.  We  are  coming  there  to  demand 
changes  in  unjust  conditions.  Congress  will 
decide  on  what  happens." 

Alter  the  first  week  or  so.  Young  says  tlie' 
vanguard  of  poor  may  be  augmented  with 
college  students,  housewives,  and  other  mid- 
dle-class supporters  of  liberal  causes 

"Anything  In  America   has  got  to  end   up 
middle-class."    he    observed    with    a    .-imile 
Bvii  we  are  not  counting  on  anyone  but 
the  poor  people  now.  ' 

Young  said  King  s  poor  people's  army  aiII 
Include  some  whites  Irom  Appalachla.  Mexi- 
can-.\merlcans.  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Indians. 
But  it  will  be  predominantly  Negro  with 
tokenism  for  the  Mther  groups 

There  have  been  leports  that  King  has  been 
under  pressure  lo  turn  the  Washington 
camp-in  into  a  black  people  s  campaign.  .Mso. 
there  have  been  tears  of  a  t.akeover  by  extrem- 
ists. One  unknown  factor  is  Black  Power  miii- 
tanl  Stokley  Carmichael.  now  \x\  Washington 

King's  aides  Insist  the  two  Negro  leaders 
haven't  talked  directly  yet  but  may  when  the 
SCLC  ixiard  meets  in  Washington  Feb  6 
and  7. 


Young  mlnlml/ps  the  danger  of  an  extrem- 
ist coup  The  3000  vaneuard.  he  emphasizes, 
would  be  a  group  fli.>.riplined  m  llie  philo.s- 
ophy  "f  iidnviolence  .\nd  King  has  .said  pub- 
licly that  he  will  abandon  any  protest  that  is 
taken  over  tiy  vlnlence 

riiere  are  also  other  risks  for  King's  new- 
style  militant  nonviolence  In  an  election 
year  will  he  play  Into  the  hands  of  tiie  white 
baikla-shers  .ind  prejudice  !>ls  own  case''  Isn't 
white  .America  likely  to  re.sent  particularly 
Civil  disobedience  in  the  Nftlion'.s  Capital? 

King  al.su  laces  the  danger  that  the  cam- 
palgi)  may  full  Hat  on  its  face  It  took  \  lllains 
like  Bull  Connor  and  the  murderers  of  the 
Rev  Jirncs  Reeb  tu  win  the  victories  of  Bir- 
mln^Th.im  ..lul  .Selm  i 

This  time  Congress  is  cast  in  tlie  role  of  a 
villain.  Privately.  King's  aides  liold  little  hope 
for  quick  Coneressliinal  action  on  the  list  of 
demands  that  Kiiir  is  expected  to  present  It 
probably  will  include  such  King  proposals  as 
a  guarunleed  iiiiome,  a  $20-ljlllion-a-yrar 
program  to  iielp  the  poor,  a  $1000-per-pupll 
expenditure   In    ghetto   schools. 

But  KlnEt's  appeal  will  be  over  the  heads  of 
Congress  to  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 


DISAPPE.^RING  FARMS 

Mr  Mi-GOVP:RN  Mr  President,  an  old 
fiiend  of  agriculture  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commis.sion  on 
Rural  Development  of  the  Department  of 
AgriculUire.  has  iai>ed  a  ciuestioii  in  a 
letter  to  Farmland,  published  by  Farm- 
land Industne.s.  a  cooiieralive  at  Kansas 
City,  which  I  think  this  (."onyrcss  is  Koint: 
to  !irve  lo  .tnswcr  m  the  '.ery  near  future 

The  author  is  Stanley  Andrews,  now  at 
Alamo.  Tex.  Tlic  question  he  raises  is 
whether  ur  not  we  are  foolishly  letlins 
technology  destroy  a  preat  many  .social 
\alucs.  and  economic  values,  in  our 
.Ameiican  agricultural  system. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  cooperatives,  fnrm 
orpanizations.  and  everybody  else — agri- 
cultural colleges,  too — to  begin  thinking 
abo'ut  what  the  expansion  of  corporate 
agriculture  based  on  technology  is  do- 
in,k'  to  i)eople.  aside  from  the  economic 
factors  involved. 

Mr  Andrews  challenges  some  current 
planners"  concept  that  most  of  our  small 
towns  have  to  be  wijied  out  along  with 
family-type  farms  with  centers  of  kov- 
ernment  concentrated  in  a  few  cities  in 
each  Stat^. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Andrews  splendid  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd.  and  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  read  it.  We  are  going  to  be  asked 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to  approve  or 
disapprove  one  or  more  proposals  for 
making  a  really  basic  study  of  the  effect 
of  tcchnoloey  on  tlie  social  .structure,  in 
and  out  of  agriculture.  I  expect  to  ha\e 
more  to  .say  on  this  subject  .soon.  It  is 
a  subject  I  lioi^e  we  will  give  some  careful 
attention  m  preparation  for  decisions  we 
mu.st  .soon  face. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DoE.s  Far.mfr  DiMP  .Social  Problem  on  City 
IN  Wake  of  CJettino  Bigger'.' 

I  was  struck  by  the  article  on  tlie  front 
page  of  the  Nov.  :iO  issue  of  Farmland  headed: 
■Wanted  350.000  New  Non-Farm  Rural  Jobs 
Ycaxly.  "  It  seems  to  me  this  is  very  slg- 
nlftcaul  and  a  very  pertinent  observation  not 
only  for  agriculture,  tnit  for  e\erybody  in  the 
nation  It  relates  quite  generally,  as  I  see  It. 
to  the  overall  problem  of  the  lower  20'  to 
2i"„    of   our   rural  population  winch  is  well 
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below    the    poverty   line,    and   is   one  of   the 
real   problems  In  this  country. 

It  also  relates  to  the  drying  up  and  the 
decay  of  rtiral  communities  admittedly  some 
of  which  probably  should  dry  up  and  die 
away:  but  I  have  rerioiis  doubts  whether  It 
will  be  best  for  the  nation  to  carry  this  to 
tiie  extent  that  some  of  the  planners  and 
some  of  the  economists  are  advocating. 

I  liappen  to  be  on  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rural  Development,  which  Is 
a  rather  large— 28-member— advisory  group 
which  meets  periodically  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  tries  to  stir  up  ideas 
and  give  some  added  thrust  to  the  efforts  to 
rebuild  iind  find  Jobs  In  the  rural  country- 
tide. 

Tills  has  never  been  accomplished  largely 
ijecause  the  economists  in  the  Department 
.somehow  always  refused  to  recognize  the 
problem.  Even  the  renowned  Pood  and  Fiber 
Commission  skirted  the  issue  completely  in 
Its  report.  What  are  we  going  lo  do.  if  we  do 
anything,  about  the  continued  consolidations 
of   family-size  farms   Into   larger   units? 

Tliey  talk  atmut  creating  Jobs,  but  in  the 
100,000  famllv-slze  farms  which  went  out  of 
existence  in  the  United  States  last  year,  there 
were  lost  100.000  Jobs.  100.000  family  homes, 
and  a  great  deal  of  part-time  and  individual 
work  for  people. 

At  the  same  lime  In  those  very  commu- 
nities, there  were  young  men  and  women 
capable,  willing  and  anxious  to  have  this 
land  and  to  start  on  the  way  toward  farm 
ownership.  Yet  the  very  economics,  or  eco- 
nomic power  that  is  being  more  and  more 
concentrated-  in  the  hands  of  a  few  big 
operators  simplv  wipes  out  these  efllclent — 
and  they  are  efficient — medium-size  family 
farms.  I  am  not  talking  alx)ut  the  subsis- 
tence farms.  I  am  talking  about  the  farm 
from  160  to  340  acres  that  In  most  of  the 
mldweslern  section,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat  country,  are  family  units  and  are 
capable  of  supplying  a  young  couple  with  a 
relatively  lilgh  level  of  income  and  a  decent 
livelihood. 

In  the  studies  I  made  on  this  subject  in 
preparation  for  the  booit  I  wrote  some  years 
ago.  the  most  efficient  farm  in  this  coun- 
try—from the  standpoint  of  using  the  labor, 
the  capital,  and  the  whole  bunch  of  resources 
that  go  into  farm  production — was  very  evi- 
dent. This  farm  ranged  from  200  to  350  acres 
and  was  operated  by  a  family  with  95^;  of 
the  work  done  by  the  individual  farmer. 
The  farm  produced  at  least  three  crops,  two 
of  which  were  field  crops  and  at  least  one 
was  livestock  of  some  kind. 

Tlie  combination  could  b?  soybeans  and 
corn  plus  hogs:  corn  and  grass  plus  cat- 
tle: corn,  soybeans  and  oats,  plus  chicl'.ens; 
and  so  on. 

The  big  farms  in  terms  of  unit  produc- 
tion possibly  have  the  edge  in  efficiency. 
But  When  you  figure  5';  on  money,  5',i  on 
the  tremendous  investment  in  machinery, 
and  then  assume  actually  80  days  on  the 
farm,  you  gel  an  entirely  different  picture  ol 
so-called  cfflclency. 

On  the  family-size  farm,  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  of  productive  labor  ranges  from 
about  'J20  to  well  above  that  when  you  have 
three  crops  plus  livestock.  When  you  are  on 
a  wheat  farm,  you  have  about  90  days  of  act- 
ual productive  labor  for  your  people  and  an 
equal  amount  of  non-production  labor  for 
your  machinery. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cooperatives  as  well 
!ls  farm  organizations  and  economists  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  feel  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  all  farms  will  get  bigger  and  that 
family  farms  will  grower  fewer.  This  will  be 
true  if  nolXKly  does  anything  about  it.  But 
the  point  I  axn  making  is  that  with  the  $7 
or  $8  billion  that  we  are  pouring  out  in  the 
name  of  agriculture  in  this  country  each 
year,  we  can  do  most  anything  we  want  to 
with  rural  America  in  terms  of  an  ownership 
or  operating  pattern. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  cooperatives,  farm 
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organizations  and  everylxxly  else  (agricul- 
tural colleges,  too)  to  hegin  thinking  about 
what  this  expansionism  and  rapid  techno- 
logical advance  is  doing  to  people,  aside  from 
the  economic  factors  Involved. 

As  I  see  it.  we  have  had  no  farm  policy 
in  the  last  35  years  except  to  dump  our 
social  problem  on  the  cities  and  our  surplus 
problem  on  the  world. 

I  feel  that  agriculture  per  se  is  le«s  socially 
conscious  of  the  consequence  of  its  apparent 
development  than  are  some  of  the  bis  busi- 
nesses which  we  usually  hail  as  being  men- 
aces lo  people. 

I  think  it  is  lime  for  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  rural  America  to  t>epin  thinking 
more  aiwut  people  along  with  the  economics 
of  selling  the  next  bag  of  fertilizer,  producing 
the  last  bushel  of  wheat,  or  the  last  |xjund 

of  pork. 

Stanlly  Anduews, 

Alamo,  Tex. 


DETROIT    NEWSPAPER    STRIKE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  nn  Mon- 
day, January  22,  I  called  the  Senate's 
attention  to  certain  allegations  n-hich 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
Detroit  newspaper  strike. 

I  noted  that  if  the  allegations  arc  ac- 
curate, certain  elements  in  the  local 
teamsters  union  have  had  a  proprietary 
interest  in  prolonging  the  current  strike, 
rather  than  settling  it. 

I  said  then  that,  if  reports  arc  true,  the 
situation  amounts  to  "labor  racketeering 
in  a  new  guise."' 

An  Associated  Press  story  publLshcd  in 
the  January  28  edition  of  the  State 
Journal,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  sheds  fur- 
ther light  on  the  Detroit  newspaper 
situation. 

In  addition,  a  United  Press  Interna- 
tional dispatch  from  Detroit  today  re- 
ports on  an  investigation  by  a  special 
State  senate  committee  into  alleged  prof- 
iteering during  the  strike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  jjrintcd  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From   the   Lansing    (Mlch.i    State    Journal, 

Jan.  28,  1968] 
Probe     Could     Hasten     Newspaper     Strike 
Settlement 
(By  Hugh  Morgan  and  H.  L.  Scliwartz  III) 
DETRorr. — The     chance     for     fast     money. 
Young   men    battling    for   power.   Teamsters 
striking   Teamsters.   The   spectre   of   a   Con- 
gressional probe. 

These  are  the  ingredients  as  one  of  the 
most  tangled  newspaper  strikes  in  lilsiory 
builds  toward  a  climax  in  the  nation's  fifth 
largest  city. 

Pressed  by  their  own  international  officers 
and  smarting  from  a  cliarge  of  "possible  labor 
racketeering,"  Teamster  Local  372  has  moved 
to  resume  negotiations  with  the  Detroit  News 
which  it  struck  Nov.  16  in  a  contract  dis- 
pute. 

There  have  been  no  talks  since  Dec.  28  al- 
though both  the  afternoon  News  and  morn- 
ing Free  Press  have  bargained  on  nonmoney 
issues  with  some  of  the  13  other  unions  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  pattern  of  a  Teamster 
contract — when  and  if  it  comes. 

The  Free  Press  closed  its  doors  two  uays 
after  the  News  was  struck  in  keeping  with  a 
publishers  agreement.  Neither  has  put  out  a 
paper  since. 

Willingness  by  the  Teamsters  to  talk  again 
was  the  first  major  break  in  a  strike  that 
many  believed — and  some  still  do — could  drag 
well  Into  the  spring. 


It  followed  a  power  play  by  Uie  union's 
International  Executive  Board  which  backed 
sending  pickets  lo  close  tlie  last  of  three  in- 
terim newspapers. 

The  papers,  and  a  fourth  thai  never  got  the 
presses  rolling,  sprung  up  within  hours  of 
liie  Free  Press  shutdown  and  stand  as  one  of 
the  uniLsual  aspects  of  the  strike,  13tli  to 
idle  Detroit  papers  since  1955. 

One  was  published  by  a  Teamster  and  a!i 
were  in  tiie  union's  grip  liecaiisc  it  haiulleti 
distribution. 

■Some  Teamsters  working  on  tiiem  were 
making  as  liigh  as  $800  and  S-LOOO  a  week." 
says  the  local's  portly,  dignified  president. 
Clare  O'Connor.  However.  O'Connor,  59,  wlio 
is  locked  in  a  power  struggle  with  the  local's 
Young  Turks,  is  (juick  to  add  that  ihe  riches 
were  going  to  those  who  were  lucky,  not 
dishonest. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  tlie  papers— 
porhaps  unwillingly— were  prolonging  the 
strike  by  tilling  a  news  \oid  and  keeping 
strikers'  pockets  full. 

But  Inlernallonal  Vice  President  Robert 
Holmes  told  the  Associated  Press  iie  felt  "in- 
dividual selfishness"  .-imone  local  members 
contrlhultd  to  the  strike. 

By  crushing  the  papers,  with  wage  demands 
they  couldn't  possibly  meet,  the  union  lead- 
ersliip  may  have  added  to  an  unfavorable 
glare  that  could  doom  the  burgeoning  ttrike- 
paper  indu.slry.  ^ 

Although  not  new,  it  was  beBuming  to  feed 
more  irequently  on  the  labor  ill  of  estab- 
lished nev.'spapers  in  other  big  cities. 

"It'll  never  Ije  done  again-  at  least  by  us." 
said  a  Teamster  source.  He  wouldn't  say  how 
much  if  any  money  liad  been  lost  by  the 
papers  iiere.  But  tiie  indication  was  .some- 
bodv  took  a  lickine. 

Labeled  a  '"Vulture  Press"  in  a  national 
magazine  article  written  by  two  of  their  o'wn 
staffers,  the  1967  papers  hoped  to  duplicate 
f autistic  prohts  made  by  one  paper  m  1964 
during  a  134-day  strike. 

That  was  one  of  the  longest  strikes  in  news- 
paper lilstory  and  reaped  for  its  adventurous, 
college-student  publishers  iialf  a  million 
dollars  in  profit  with  whopping  bonuses  to 
all    staffers. 

Encouraged,  the  group  moved  into  Balti- 
more .•■.nd  considered  other  cities  like  New- 
York. 

None  f.f  the  ventures  was  a  succes.s.  But 
none  failed  so  badly  there  wa-sn't  money  left 
over  for  the  same  group  to  plunge  again 
when  the  current  Detroit  .strike  started. 

Besides  dealing  a  possible  ds.nh  blow  to 
future  strike  papers,  the  Detroit  .'toppage 
holds  other  portents,  raises  other  (juestions. 
One  of  the  most  pressine  is:  could  the 
News  have  LiVoided  a  strike  al  al!.  even  if  it 
h.ad  met  immediately  Teamster.'-  demands  for 
$35  per  week  hike  over  three  years  m  ;he 
avcrfp  weekly  wage  rif  $150. 

The  News  offered  ?27  a  week.  There  were 
other  demands  and  olfe-.-s  :ti  ihe  frin-.^e  i>e!'.- 
eht  area,  but  money  was  ttie  central  issue. 

O'Connor,  early  in  the  cveninit  ai  Kov.  15, 
felt  the  lix-al  n-:cni'oersl-.ip  ■,^■ou!d  not  ."tnke. 
Although  there  liave  been  13  stopp.igcs 
against  Detroit  papers  in  12  year--,  th?  Tear":- 
slers  liacl  nsver  started  a  niaj  .-r  strike  and  'n 
the  past  a  contract  extension  !iad  led  'O  ret- 
tlemcnt. 

Hours  after  O'Connor  felt  there  would  be 
no  Mrike  the  iocal  voted  :i61  50  to  reject  tiie 
News'  offer  and  at  midnight  hit  the  streets. 
Prime  mover  m  Ihe  rejection  was  Elton 
Schade.  26-year-'iId  secretary  treasurer  of 
the  loci  who  li.ad  been  quoted  as  saying 
"I  want  James  Holla's  j  b  wilhout  Holla's 
stupid  nii:jlakCL.' 

Sthade  hasn't  bald  he  waiit.^  O'Connor's 
Job.  But  he  will  probably  liave  lo  get  it  to 
vault  into  the  ))residency  of  the  1.8-million 
Teamsters  union  which  HofTa  ruled  with  an 
iron  iiand  until  his  jailing  last  year  lor  jury 
tampering. 

Once  liic  strike  started,  O'Connor  faded 
into  the  bacicground  temporarily  and  :t  was 
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Sohade  who  held  the  floor  at  numerous  tele- 
vised news  conferences 

Stocky  and  Jut-J.iwed  with  cli>se-cropf)ed 
blacK  hair  AJid  an  eye  that  dr<x>p8  from  a 
childhood  injury,  schade  seemed  flrmly  m 
command  Then  two  newsmen  who  worked 
for  the  interim  Dall*  Press  wrote  .m  article 
for  the  Reporter  Magazine  th.>t  put  the  spot- 
llghr.  on  his  imbUli.ii^ 

"No  Comment  No  comment."  ha«  been  his 
only  resp.>nse  to  newsmen  s  queries  since  al- 
though ne  idded  onre  that  he  would  sue  the 
two  writers  and  the  mag.izlrie  No  siut  hufa 
boen  filed  yet. 

Even  while  bargulners  hopelessly  meed  the 
midnight  deadline  at  least  one  strllte  p.iper 
was  gearlnu  to  fill  the  void  should  the  News 
be  strvicic  .ind  the  Free  Press  clo.se  Its  doors 

The  .Vews  hiu^  tiled  .i  suit  seeking  S17.S  (MX) 
and  *T  Qoo  .1  dav  in  damages  .igain^t  nine 
Teamsters,  who  organized  a  distributing  ci.tn- 
pany  .'or  the  interim  Dally  Express 

It  al.io  n.umfd  the  paper's  publlsli»"r  Prank 
Beaumont.  .3t5  .md  accused  all  of  them  ol 
pliitting  months  oefore  the  strike  to  take 
over  the  News'  circulation  lists  and  use  other 
secrets. 

None  of  the  Teamsters  has  replied  to  the 
suit  and  newsmen  have  been  unable  to  llnd 
anv  of  thajn. 

B8«umao*.  who  also  publishes  a  suburban 
weekly    denies   the  charges 

He  says  plans  that  included  incorpora- 
tion Sept  '26  .ind  efTorta  to  buv  comics  for 
mid-November  were  part  of  an  effort  to  pub- 
lish mure  weeklies  and  possibly  a  Michigan- 
wide  Sunday-only  paper 

The  other  two  papers  The  Dispatch,  pub- 
lished by  a  Teamster  and  the  Daily  Press. 
published  by  the  same  voting  men  who  made 
a  financial  killing  m  1964 — apparently  hod 
made  no  plans  before  the  strike,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned 

In  .1  speech  on  the  U  S  Senate  fltMir  Michi- 
gan Republican  Robert  Griffln  Siild  last  week 
that  Teamster  involvement  in  the  strike  pa- 
pers IS  nothing  less  than  shameful,  .selnsh 
interference  with  what  he  called  the  "basic 
freedom"  of  Detroiters  to  have  their  regular 
papers 

The  matter  deserves  prompt  and  close 
attention  by  the  appropriate  conunlttees  of 
Congress."  he  said  If  new  legislation  is 
needed  I  will  certainly  recommend  it   ' 

The  foUowln'  day  Griffi.i  made  a  direct  re- 
quest for  the  .Senate  Rackets  Committee  to 
underT.ike  such  a  probe  bimilltaneoiisly 
three  st.»te  'enators  called  for  an  Independ- 
ent   investigation    by    Michigan    lawmakers 

Grltfln.  in  his  speech,  also  said  there  was 
a  possibility  of  "Labor  racketeering"  In  the 
Detroit  newspaper  shutdown 

There  are  no  r.icketeer'.  no  tluevcs.  no 
gcHjus  There  are  honest,  hard  working  people 
here  who  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  "  replied 
Schade  at  a  local  meeting  .it  which  it  was 
decided  overwhelmingly  to  seek  a  quick  end 
to  the  stnke 

Despite  the  apparent  reversal  of  the  tide 
irf.iinst  Sch.<.de.  his  rem. irks  were  greeted 
w.th  cheers.  • 

"We  know  he  cures,  Wr  know>ie's  straight." 
said  one  Teamster  about  the  leader  of  the 
Young  Turks 

"I've  known  Schade  since  we  were  both 
jumpers  beginnersl  .md  I  tell  you  he's 
straight  '  said  aii<.>ther  Everything  he  ever 
promised  to  do    he  did  ' 

Other  Teamsters  who  walk  the  ley  pave- 
ment before  the  News  in  temperatures  hover- 
ing around  zero,  and  who  have  drawn  nothing 
but  meager  strike  benetita.  say  they  struck 
for  higher  be[ieftts  and  lmpr<ived  wages — 
and  for  no  other  reason 

If  wed  waited  past  the  expiration  o(  our 
contract  and  continued  bargaining  It  would 
have  been  just  a  matter  of  weeks  before 
some  other  union  wouki  ha%»-  itruck  and  we  d 
have   been   that  far  behind,  "  said  one 

Rank  and  fliers  also  sav  that  one  of  the 
f^Ktors  that  sparked  the  strike  wab  the  mur- 
der Nov  4  of  a  News  <Uhtricl  rir»ul.'iion 
manager 


t;er.ild  V  MtCull'iUKli  w  .ind  a  Te.iinster 
W)i8  shot  and  killed  during  an  armed  rob- 
bery in  4i  News  ^ubstAtlon 

Rank  and  filers  say  a  News  official  was 
reluctant  to  go  to  the  McCiilloiigh  home  to 
inform  the  widow  and  five  children  and 
that  Schade  had  to  drive  another  News  of- 
flci.il  to  the  liou».e  Mrs  McCiiHough.  the 
rank  .ind  filers  »ay.  didn't  discover  she  no 
longer  had  fiealth  Insurance  until  a  child  fell 
III  weeks  later 

News  executlveit  reject  tli*  killing  as  slg- 
nincant  m  the  strike  and  add  that  the 
paper'.i  as6l^tant  circulation  manager  went 
Immediately  to  the  .McCullongh  home  They 
said  th.it  Schade  askrd  to  go  along  and  that 
they  went  in  Schades  car 

The  News  also  s.ild  I  hat  the  insurnnce 
policy  was  .i  Teamstor  policy,  not  one  Mc- 
Cullongh got  through  the  News,  that  the 
paper's  personnel  department  nutllled  Mrs 
-McCuUough  that  it  would  expire  In  30  days 
and  th.it  the  News  snld  a  converRlon  form 
would  oe  aenl. 

The  incident  alwi  sparked  a  demand  for 
more  protection  in  .subst.itlons  The  News 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  killers  but 
declined  to  pay  lor  .irmed  guards  .is  the 
union  .isked 

Ironically,  one  of  three  men  charged  iri 
the  Hlaylng  is  a  Teamster 

Despite  the  growing  hue  .md  cry.  some 
voices  have  yet  to  be  raised  about  the  strike 

There  has  been  n<i  public  pressure  Ironi 
any  ol  the  other  1.3  unions  and  their  leaders 
decline  to  comment 

.\  spot  su^^■cy  .ilso  show.s  the  public  seems 
apathetic  .is  it  continues  to  watch  partially 
beefed-up  television  newscasts  and  ,ippar- 
ently  reads  with  satisfaction  newspapers  that 
come  into  the  city  from  the  Auburbs  .vnd 
from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Dftroit  Some  key  members  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  ullegedly  earned  up  t«  SI. 000  .i 
week  working  for  interim  newspapers  during 
Detroit's  newspaper  strike  a  legl-^latlve  com- 
mittee W.1S  told  today 

Oei.e  Ooltz.  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  testll'ed  thai  certain  key  Teamsters" 
who  distributed  .md  nold  the  interim  news- 
piipers  made  huge  profits  during  the  current 
strike  by  the  Teamsters  Union 

Golu  testuied  before  .i  special  State  Sen.ite 
conimlttee  investigation  alleged  profiteering 
during  the  77-day-old  strike  which  has  ;hut 
down  Detroit's  two  regular  newspapers 

Goltz  and  William  -Serrin  were  the  authors 
of  an  article  .it>out  the  .illegallons  that  ap- 
pe.ired  in  ti  national  magazine  Goltz  said 
he  wrote  the  article  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  people  might  have  planned  the 
stnke  to  make  money" 


Senate  voted  to  mciude  la.st  month  It 
would  icmnvc  punitive  provl.sion.s  that 
fall  on  childn-n  and  mothcr.s  and  lupture 
family  relation.ships  It  would  remove  the 
•freeze"  on  the  level  of  the  Federal  con- 
inbuUon  to  state  .APDC  prouram.s  It 
would  leinovc  the  compul.sion  on  mothers 
to  work  without  rei^ard  to  the  need  to 
.stay  with  their  children  at  home.  And  il 
would  ninovc  tho.se  leaturcs  of  the  act 
which  make  it  more  profitable  for  a 
father  to  leave  hi.s  family  rather  than  to 
slay  with  them. 

Mo.sl  of  the  provi.sion.s  in  thi.s  leai.sla- 
lion  were  pivs.sed  by  tlie  Senate  la.st  year. 
I  .supported  them  at  that  time,  and  I 
wlioleheai  tedly  une  then  early  adoption. 


SOCI.AL  SKC  RITY   HKVISIONS 
NEEDED 

Mr  Y.ARBfmoUGH.  Mr  President, 
la.st  December,  wlien  we  voted  llie  larc- 
est  .social  security  bill  in  liistory.  many  of 
u-s  had  mixed  teellnfis  The  increa.sed 
benefit*  weiv  vitally  needed  by  our  elder- 
ly people,  and  more  than  I  million  Texans 
would  have  been  affected  by  .i  delay  in 
the  bill,  so  I  voted  for  it 

But  .securms  that  needed  increase  in 
benefits  was  a  hi^ih  price  to  pay  for 
some  of  the  other  features  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  had  wisely  amended  the 
House  version  to  add  several  pro!,'ressive 
welfare  measures  whicli  removed  restric- 
tive and  punitive  provisions  in  the  bill. 
But  the  conference  committee  struck 
these  additions  out. 

Today  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  ;md  Oklahoma  have  intro- 
duced proposed  legislation,  which  I  am 
co-ponsorins  with  them,  to  restore  to 
.social  security  what  a  majority  of  the 


US     VIKTN.-\M    .SOLDIKRS    DESERVE 
.•\MERIC.-\N    CITIZENSHIP 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  it  would 
seem  to  be  axiomatic  that  a  man  who 
fouRht  111  the  .'Vimcd  Forces  of  tiie  United 
States  in  Vietnam  and  has  been  honor- 
ably di.scharsed  should  leturn  to  share 
the  blessings  of  this  Nation  includinE:  tiie 
greatest  one  of  all— .Amenran  citizen- 
ship. 

However,  while  this  is  true  for  the 
great  majority  of  .•\mencan  fmhtini;  men. 
It  IS  not  true  for  tho.se  wiio  struKule 
.shoiilder-to-shouUi.r  with  native  citiz- 
ens but  who  themselves  are  U.S.  aliens 
and  noncitizen  nationals. 

A  poicnant  case  in  jwint  h.Ks  just  been 
broui;ht  forcibly  to  light  in  my  home 
State  of  Utah  where  a  young  Marine 
Corps  Vietnam  veteran — a  Purple  Heart 
winner — faces  po.ssible  deportation  to 
his  native  Tonga   Islands. 

The  story  of  R-amon  C  Sanft,  a  22- 
year-old  Salt  Lake  City  veteran  who  has 
already  risked  inoie  for  this  country  than 
most  iiati\e-born  .-Xmencans  do  m  a  lite- 
time,  is  one  of  courage  and  of  sheer  dr- 
tcimmalion  to  become  a  citizen. 

Mr  .Sanft  came  to  the  United  Statis 
at  the  age  of  13  to  live  with  lelatives 
while  attending  American  .schools. 

After  attending  .schools  in  Provo  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Marine  Corps.  It  was  while 
walking  guard  duly  near  the  Cambodian 
border  m  .Xpri!  1^67  that  he  first  le- 
ceivcd  notice  of  a  pending  dcportalion 
heanng. 

In  his  own  words.  Mr.  Sanft  relates: 

People  told  me  I  was  crazy  to  get  shot  at 
and  then  come  back  to  a  country  that  might 
deport  me  I  could  have  gone  back  to  Tonga 
'then,  but  I  wanted  to  serve  my  time  in  the 
Marines. 

The  young  man.  who  said  he  thought 
his  service  would  help  lum  get  his  citizen- 
ship, added: 

While  I  was  over  there,  some  Americans 
were    over    here    burning    their   draft    cards 

Mr.  Sanft.  who  received  an  honorable 
disciiarge  as  a  corporal  in  November. 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart  after 
being  seriously  wounded  when  an  enemy 
mine  explosion  sprayed  shrapnel  into  his 
body,  hospitalizing  lum  for  6  weeks. 

The  .  tory  of  Ramon  Sanft  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  a  iiappy  ending,  as  I 
iiave  been  informed  that  he  has  just 
been  granted  a  suspension  of  the  depor- 
tation order.  However,  the  danger  that 
he  will  later  be  deported  to  Tonga  will 
continue  to  exist  until  Mr.  Sanft  is  ac- 


tually granted  citizenship.  If  this  possi- 
bility becomes  reality,  I  will  introduce  a 
private  bill  to  head  off  his  deportation. 

But  what  about  the  other  Ramon 
Sanfts  who  are  currently  fighting  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and  who 
will  return  to  America  to  face  the  same 
pli'.iht? 

During  World  War  II  a  provision  was 
enacted  to  provide  swift  naturalization  to 
any  alien  or  noncitizen  national  who 
served  honorably  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Now  that  we  are  engaged  in  an- 
other major  foreign  war,  ju.stice  demands 
that  this  provision  be  enacted  again. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  FoNG  I  introduced  during  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  a  bill,  S. 
1284,  which  would  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  citizenship  in  these  cases.  The  bill 
is  still  ijending  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter 
to  our  noncitizen  .soldiers  who  have  re- 
turned or  will  be  returning  from  duty  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


do  all  these  things.  We  are  asked  to  pro- 
vide incentives  that  will  cause  even  more 
of  them  to  go  into  these  services. 
We  can  do  no  less. 


VETERANS'  MESSAGE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent John.son's  message  to  us  relating 
to  veterans'  and  servicemen's  benefits  is 
an  encourat;ing  one.  It  is  more  than 
words  and  i^hrases — it  .signals  a  new  em- 
phasis in  the  benefit  ir.ogram  on  service. 
Veterans  legislation  has  always  been 
ba.scd  on  the  fact  that  benefits  were  an 
expression  of  gratitude:  that  the  veteran 
had  earned  far  more  than  we  can  ever 
repay.  This  new  legislation  being  pro- 
posed by  the  President  continues  this 
outstanding  concept. 

With  the  administrative  directives  be- 
ing issued  by  the  President,  the  service 
to  our  returning  youn.g  veterans  will  be 
expanded  and  expedited.  Much  more  will 
be  done  to  lUe:  t  tlicse  men  and  women 
of  their  benefits  arid  provide  the  means 
whereby  they  may  ia!:e  advantage  of  the 
provisions. 

There  arc  new  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, too — proposals  that  are  more  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  their  value  to 
veterans  and  to  the  country  than  they 
arc  in  terms  of  cost. 

This  is  especially  true  of  such  meas- 
ures as  increasing  the  maximum  on 
servicemen's  groip  life  insurance  from 
the  SIO.OCO  level  set  in  World  War  I 
and  rai-sing  GI  loan  guaranty  from  $7,500 
to  SIO.OOO.  Both  these  steps  are  neces- 
.sary  if  GI  benefits  are  to  be  as  valuable 
to  today's  veteran.?  as  they  were  to  their 
fathers.  Neither  will  be  costly  in  terms  of 
the  need  they  will  fulfill. 

The  Veterans  .n  Public  Service — 
VIPS — Act  will  provide  incentives  to 
channel  the  talents  of  the  veteran  to  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
Ajnerica  today:  To  t-cach  the  children 
of  the  ix)or:  to  he!p  man  understrength 
IX)lice  forces  and  fire  departments;  to  do 
meaningful  work  in  local  hospitals, 
where  skills  arc  short;  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  VISTA,  to  work  i.i  youth  cpportimity 
centers  and  ni  ihe  concentrated  employ- 
ment program. 

The  past  ijerfonnancc  of  cx-.service- 
men  has  shown  that  they  can  and  will 


PRESIDENT        JOHNSON         REACTS 
WISELY  TO  "PUEBLO-  INCIDENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  is  engaged  at  this  moment  in 
an  evolving  international  drama  of  in- 
calculable consequences.  The  recent  sei- 
zure of  our  ship  Pueblo  is  a  reckless  act 
of  piracy  that  has  frayed  the  patience 
of  the  U.S.  public  and  threatened  an  al- 
ready uneasy  peace. 

In  these  hours  of  crisis,  I  am  most 
thankful  for  the  statesmanlike  restraint 
that  has  characterized  this  admini.stra- 
tion's  reaction  to  North  Korea's  arropant 
provocation. 

This  is  an  incident  involving  .subtle 
complexities  that  do  not  resjwnd  to  either 
quick  or  simple  answers,  and  I  stand  now 
to  pay  tribute  to  President  Johnson  for 
.seeking  a  "bloodless  settlement."  He  has 
sliown  great  responsibility  and  great 
leadership  in  his  handling  of  this  sense- 
less, but  extremely  volatile,  challenge 
hurled  at  us  by  North  Korea.  It  is  my 
hope  that  his  mood  of  calmness  and  de- 
liberrte  reaction  prevails  a.:  the  crisis 
continues  to  unfold. 

There  appeared  in  the  January  29, 
1968.  edition  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
an  editorial  entitled  'A  Timr  lor  Calm- 
ness" that  strongly  .supports  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  calmly  to  jjursue  a  course 
of  firm  resolve,  tempered  with  caution. 
I  commend  that  editorial  and  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  iM'inted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  i'l  t'lie  Rfxcrd, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  for  C.aimnf.ss 
In  the  sudden  explosion  of  feeling  ;>et  off 
in  this  country  by  the  North  Koreans'  hijack- 
ing of  the  Pueblo,  we  must  take  care  that  the 
heated  atmosphere  lierc  docs  not  become 
overheated. 

As  in  all  times  of  cri.ses.  this  is  .a  time  for 
calmness,  a  time  for  hardhended,  realistic 
.ippralsals  by  the  citizenry  of  this  nation. 
Secretary  of  Stite  Dean  Rusk  Wednesday  ad- 
vised the  North  Korean  people  to  "cool  it." 
The  same  admonition  for  coolness  could  well 
be  directed  at  our  own  people  also. 

Certainly,  as  Dean  Rusk  also  declared,  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  and  iUs  crew  is  intoler- 
able, and  "there  can  be  no  satisf.ictory  result 
short  of  prompt,  immediate  release  of  the 
ship."  The  ship  and  its  crew  must  be  re- 
turned. The  Communists"  arrogant  challenge 
to  our  pride  and  our  prestige  precludes  any 
other  result.  Just  as  compellinc  is  the  fact 
that  if  the  Communists  succeed  in  defeating 
us  on  this  issue,  they  -will  bo  encour.aged  to  go 
on  to  further  acts  of  provocation,  less  de- 
terred by  fear  and  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

Nevertheless,  hotheaded  demands  for  im- 
mediate military  retaliation,  whether  by 
congressmen  or  an  excited  public,  are  at  this 
point  premature. 

The  President  is  acting  wisely  in  l-.ts  cau- 
tious, carefully  calculated,  though  deter- 
mined, moves  through  diplomatic  channels 
to  secure  a  "'bloodless  settlement  of  the 
Pueblo  crisis."  A  number  of  diplomatic  ;3aths 
are  still  open  to  this  end,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  persuading  the  Russians  to  use  their 
influence  to  convince  the  North  Koreans  that 
the  ship  and  crew  must  be  released. 

Continued  pressure  must  be.  and  un- 
doubtedly v.-ill  be,  kept  on  Moscow  to  inter- 


cede with  the  North  Koreans,  even  though 
initial  efforts  in  that  direction  have  failed. 
The  Russians  undoubtedly  have  their  appre- 
hensions about  the  possibilities  of  a  war 
which  could  push  the  North  Koreans  into  the 
embrace  of  their  mortal  enemy.  Red  China. 

The  gravest  danger  of  precipitate  military 
action  now  appears  to  be  the  implied  threat 
by  the  Nortli  Korean.s  that  they  might  try  the 
captured  Americans,  the  threat  that  the 
criwmen  "must  be  jjunished  l>y  law." 

Tlie  North  Koreans  must  be  .■solemnly 
warned  that  any  bUch  action  would  Inflame 
the  anger  of  tiie  Amencuii  peo})lP  to  the 
point  wiiere  military  reprisal  would  be  almost 
inevitable.  Hurtly  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  North  Korea  will  not  choose  to  visit 
stich  a  cul.'striphe  on  their  jieople.  and  surely 
a  ""bloodless"  .seitlemotlt  can  be  achieved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  1 

JONES  UNIVE 


,^  tulogy 
Retord, 


::R  OF  BOB 
Y 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  numerous  articles  and  editorials 
written  to  prai.se  Dr.  Bob  Jones,  Sr..  tlie 
mo.st  heartstirring  is  the  one  entitled 
"A  Tribute  and  a  Pledge,"  written  by  his 
.son.  Dr.  Bob  Jones,  Jr.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  this  eulogy  to  the  founder 
of  B.'ib  Jones  University  by  the  president 
of  this  Christian  university  appear  in 
the  CoNGBESsioN.'^i.  Recomd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

T'liere  being  no  objcctior..  tli 
was  ordered  to  be  urintr-d  in  U.v 
a,s  follows: 

A    TRIBITF     and     a     Pl.l-DGE 

(By  Dr,  Bob  Jor.es.  Jr  fr-r  the  fur.eval  cf  Iris 
f.ither.  Dr.  Bob  Ji  nes.  rend  by  Dr.  Edward 
Panosian ) 

Tills  should  not  be  a  day  for  weeping.  This 
is  a  time  for  rejoicing.  Tliis  should  not  be  a 
moment  of  sorrow.  Tills  is  an  iiour  for  glad- 
ness. A  fight  has  been  fought,  a  race  has 
been  won.  a  crown  is  laid  up.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  our  hurnan  weakness  that  a  son 
cannrjt  tod.iy  trust  l-.imsclf  to  speak  arid 
must  therefore  ask  another  to  read  the  words 
wliich  come  from  his  heart. 

It  should  not  be  thought  strange  that  a 
son  has  written  a  lathc-r'^  eulogy,  .'iside  Irom 
my  morher.  I  am  sure  I  knew  my  father  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else.  Others  have  fecn  him 
m  the  vigor  of  his  great  evangelistic  cam- 
I>.iigns:  but  I  have  known  him  in  tlie  quiet 
of  the  home  as  well.  Others  have  listened 
to  the  Eovmd  advice  of  his  chapel  u^Iks:  b'.it 
I  have  known,  too.  his  chastening  love  .aid 
fatherly  counsel  in  tlie  private  and  quiet 
hours  of  my  youth. 

Faithful  associal<^s  have  borne  with  liim 
the  btirdcn  of  the  mli.istry  of  Bob  Jones 
University  and  shared  with  liim  th.e  fulfill- 
ment of  his  vision;  but  I  saw  tlie  birth  of 
the  vision  and  knew  not  only  the  reality 
of  Ills  achievement,  but  also  the  burden 
upon  my  lather's  heart  to  which  the  Uiii- 
\cr.~ity  owes  Its  existence. 

■i'el  the  language  sl.all  l^e  limping,  the 
picture  ui.nr.ishcd.  the  story  b.idly  outlo.i-J, 
Only  the  pages  of  God's  licavtn  can  reveal 
the"  measure  of  his  life:  only  a  recording 
angel  report  it  fully. 

Some  say  that  It  is  only  human  to  be  in- 
consistent; but  my  father,  who  was  of  all 
men  most  human  in  his  sympathies  and  un- 
derstanding of  man's  weakness,  was  the  most 
consistent  man  I  ever  knew.  In  private  as  m 
public  he  never  turned  lor  a  moment  aside 
from  the  principles  by  which  his  actions  were 
shaped  or  departed  In  his  own  living  Irom 
the  convictions  which  fired  his  public  state- 
ments and  molded  the  lives  of  other  thou- 
sands who  sat  under  his  ministry. 

He  was  sure  that  he  was  right  because  iie 
drew  his  convictions  from  the  well  of  God  s 
Word  and  rested  his  principles  upon  the  lure 
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foundation  of  the  Infallible  Truth  that  ts 
forever  settled  in  Heaven  Because  he  would 
not  *acrl(\ce  what  he  knew  to  be  Truth  for 
the  pleasing  of  njen,  because  he  would  not 
yield  to  the  pressures  of  changing  opinions 
or  soften  to  accommodate  to  the  softness  of 
compromise  with  apostasy  and  sin.  his 
enemies — and  he  had  many,  as  all  Ood's  true 
servants  have  since  the  days  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets  <iilled  him  "buter"  and 
■  unloving"  :ind    stubborn   ' 

Stubborn  he  wi\s  on  matters  of  principle — 
thank  God— but  never  on  lesser  things  ".ike 
method  and  means  Bitter  ind  unloving  he 
never  was:  and  such  was  his  nature  that  he 
could  not  be 

Disloyalty.  "  he  often  said  was  "an  un- 
pardonable sin"  where  he  was  concerned 
Loy  iltv  to  the  cause  he  demanded  in  those 
wha  .associated  theniseUes  with  Bob  Jones 
University;  but  I  have  seen  my  lather  when 
betrayed  by  one  he  trusted — one  who  in  fact 
owed  l\lm  more  than  could  ever  be  repaid  — 
mL>ved  not  by  bitterness  but  deep  Btrlef,  try  to 
understand  a  heart  which  many  men  would 
despise;  Mid  try  lo  .iccount  for  the  .icttons 
which  deserved  to  be  condemned  I  have  seen 
him.  exhausted  bv  lack  of  sleep  and  racked 
with  physical  pain  spend  hours  in  loving 
effort  to  help  a  man  whom  he  knew  was 
nri   trlena 

He  Was  not  a  patient  man— either  with 
himself  or  others — but  he  wa«  :i  long-suf- 
fcrmg  man  How  often  have  I  heard  him  say. 
in  deliberate  disregard  for  grammar.  "Yoii 
cant  do  nothing  lor  a  fool":  .md  yet  how 
often  have  I  seen  him  try  His  greatest  weak- 
ness was  his  trustfulness  Mv  mother  and  I 
have  often  said  to  him.  You  take  people  at 
their  face  value  too  readllv  '  Because  he  was 
so  open  md  hone.«.t  m  his  ^>wn  heart  and 
his  own  actions,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe—  until  he  was  faced  with  the 
proof — that  others  might  not  be  all  they 
pi  it.^,  fled  ;o  he  He  r>r' 'crrf-d  t"  t'e'ie^""  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad  He  preferred  to 
suffer  the  disappointment  of  being  betrayed 
by  one  unworthy  of  his  trust  rather  than  to 
ri?k  r.Mi..kiiii: ..  ■;ord  ma'    b  >. 

i\t  everv  other  point  Bob  Jones  had  amaz- 
ing gifts  of  perception  From  the  pulpit  and 
In  private  c<in\ersatlons  he  might  irritate 
his  hearers  'vlth  the  trtith  about  them.selves: 
but  so  keen  wa.s  his  mind  and  so  dynamic  his 
personalltv  he  could  never  bore  them  How 
often  have  I  heard  a,  student  say  Id  rather 
hour  Dr  Bob  preach  the  -.ame  sermon  half  ;i 
dozen  times  liian  listen  to  most  men  previch 
a  new  one  '  And  no  man  who  s«t  for  a  while 
under  his  ministry  was  ever  ablf  to  escape 
completelv  thereaUer  from  the  Impact  of  his 
words  md  'he  impreisu>n  .•(  his  personality 

f'cn  those  former  .-students  who  have,  for 
enomination.il  approval  or  selfish  gam  or 
for  lack  ^)f  character,  sold  God  out"  and  be- 
trayed the  Lord  that  botight  them  ^ven 
they  are  still,  years  .after  quoting  his  savings 
(without  .icknowledgiiig  their  source,  of 
course  I  and  preaching  Ills  sermons  i  mangled 
and  emasculated  .md  without  the  force  of 
their  .unhor!=  c.n'ictiim  t:d  that  iinitit- 
Ing  of  God  which  rested  upon  the  man  from 
whom    they    took    themi 

He  had  a  way  with  word*  He  could  paint 
pictures  with  langiiage  which  were  more 
moving  than  those  a  tine  artlsl  brought  to 
canvas  with  his  brush— vet  never  did  his 
language  soar  higher  than  the  thought  He 
delighted  the  ear  to  touch  the  heart  His 
homely  philosophy  Is  preserved  bit  by  bit — 
like  flies  in  amber— in  the  Hearts  of  his  boys 
and  girls"  in  the  pithy  savings  that  have 
given  direction  to  manj  a  life 

Good  men  are  always  reasonable  men." 
he  was  wont  to  say:  and  I  have  found  that 
he  was  right  in  that  as  in  so  inan\  other 
things  And  my  father  was  himself  the  finest 
proof  of  It  He  never  expected  perfection  of 
others  but  sought  it  in  his  own  undertakings 
and  was  always  himself  most  conscious  of 
his  own  shC)rtcomings  He  had  a  gift  for 
recognizing    hidden    talents    and    unrealized 


possibilities  111  tlip  iKt-v  (.1  v>iUtg  people  ii  <i 
many  of  you  present  today  are  spending 
yourselves  In  the  Lord's  service  because  of 
that  sure  sen.^e  of  my  father's  that  saw  and 
awakened  in  you  gifts  you  never  dre.imed 
you  had 

Wh:  t  an  uiiUJUinl  comblnntlcin  he  wns  at 
once  deeply  spiritual  and  Intensely  practical 
Possessed  of  the  gift  of  the  discerning  of 
spirits."  he  could  also  discern  a  Rood  busi- 
ness deal:  and  the  financial  stability  of  Bob 
Jones  Uiilveriiltv  civrs  the  lie  lo  the  i>ld 
adage  that  "good  preachers  are  always  poor 
businessmen  " 

Character  and  Integrity  were  the  qualities 
he  mtwt  admired  'You  can  borrow  brain" 
he  used  to  tell  us.  "but  you  cannot  borrow 
character "  He  said  to  me.  "A  man  of  bad 
character  U  better  than  .i  man  with  no  char- 
acter at  all  Get  him  converted  and  he'll 
be  a  strong  Christian;  but  a  spineless  m.an  is 
no  good  to  God  or  the  devil  " 

Quick  to  recognize  greatness  in  other.'?,  he 
never.  I  .im  sure  recognized  the  greatness 
in  himself  As  deep  as  was  his  faith,  he  used 
•n  rebuke  himself  for  lack  of  It  and  declare. 
"I  have  never  had  the  measure  of  faith  God 
gives  to  some  men."  Theti  he  would  add,  But 
I  have  found  if  you  act  as  if  you  had  faith 
you'll  Itnd  thlng.s  come  out  as  well  as  it 
you  had  It;  and  that  develops  r.ilth  "  He 
worked  .is  if  everything  depended  upon  him 
and  trusted  .is  if  all  depended  upon  God 
His  faith  w.is  like  a  child's;  tils  i-tforts  tlKise 
of  .my  army. 

He  understood  weakness  .ind  could  sym- 
pathize with  It:  but  he  never  could  be  for 
very  long  patient  with  It  especially  In  a 
Christian.  And  yet  he  lound  It  difficult  to 
be  stern  wuli  :i  penitent  student  who  had 
repented  the  same  failure  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore Looking  back.  I  can  see  now  what  an 
effort  It  cost  him  to  punish  me  when  I  was 
a  child;  but  his  strong  character  demanded 
the  effort  and  he  made  himself  make  It 
How  he  loved  children!  How.  Indeed,  he 
loved  people!  So  great  was  his  interest  in 
them  that  he  took  i>ii  their  burdens  and 
shared  the  -ecrets  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing led  them  to  pour  out  to  him  when 
they  would  nut  open  their  hearts  to  any- 
one eUe. 

Mv  father  responded  Intensely  to  beauty: 
but  he  preferred  the  colors  of  God's  sun- 
Kets  to  the  colors  in  a  painting  of  a  sun- 
set He  loved  the  old  hymns.  It  was,  I  am 
sure  however,  the  words  to  which  his  heart 
i.nswered  and  not  the  notes,  for  he  could 
never  carry  a  tune:  but  "When  the  Lord 
comes."  he  would  tell  us,  '111  dip  my 
tongue  In  the  melody  of  the  sky." 

A  man  of  deep  sentiment,  he  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  memories  of  his  boyhood  and 
of  Ills  godly  parents:  and  no  man  ever  had 
deeper  aHectlon  for  his  lamlly  than  he  had 
for  us 

He  loved  the  souls  of  men  and  spent  his 
lile  striving  to  bring  the  lost  to  Christ  Even 
in  these  last  months,  old  and  forgetful  In 
other  things  he  never  lorgot  to  inquire  about 
the  salvation  of  a  visitor  he  did  not  re- 
member or  recognize  Nor  did  the  r.ivages 
ol  lime  touch  or  mar  his  jiower  in  prayer. 
But  above  all.  he  loved  Jesus!  If  there 
were  one  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  that  did 
not  How  in  love  tor  Christ  I'd  .isk  a  surgeon 
to  open  that  vein  .md  let  it  out  '  This  was 
the  testimony  of  the  evaiigelist  who  li:id  met 
his  .Saviour  .it  the  .ige  of  eleven  under  the 
dim  lamps  of  a  country  church  in  southeast 
Alab;tma  and  who  grew  up  to  take  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  .iround  the  globe  and  to  build 
the  world  s  largest  Christian  educational  in- 
stitution. 

Almost  every  boy  looks  ,it  his  lather  and 
■•ees  III  him  a  '!real  man  How  |pw  men  at 
hfty-six  can  look  upon  the  venerable  face  of 
n  dead  parent  and  realize  ihelr  boyhood  opin- 
ion Confirmed  a  hundredfold  What  ,i  herit- 
age he  has  lelt  his  son!  H;.s  was  a  life  'if 
many  talents,  well  Invested,  yielding  for  hla 
Lord    a   return    abundant     I    would    I   might 


-stand  before  God  with   his  record  or  receive 
tl>e   reward    for   his   faithfulness 

His  IS  a  flght  well  lought.  .i  cour.se  well 
run.  a  faith  well  kept,  .i  crown  well  won! 

Having  spoken  .is  my  (.ither's  son.  it  is 
time  now  for  me  to  jpeak  as  his  successor 
The  tired  warrior  rests,  but  the  battle  rages 
The  strlfe-scnrred  hero  takes  his  repose,  but 
the  war  continues  The  great  man  is  gone, 
but  the  work  remains  The  founder  Is  depart- 
ed, but  the  institution  stands. 

We  will  not  betray  the  dead  We  cannot 
avoid  the  challenge  We  shall  not  liee  the 
task  We  would  not  escape  the  opportunity 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us  Here  ui  the  sight 
of  his  God  and  our? — standing  beside  this 
casket--we  dedicate  ourselves,  our  lives  .ind 
talents  afresh  to  the  continuation  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  md  the  purpo.se  for 
which  he  founded  the  institution  which  Is  at 
once  his  greatest  achievement  .md  his  finest 
monument. 

If  It  IS  the  Lord's  will.  Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity shall  continue  to  grow  In  its  physical 
equipment  .md  Its  scope.  Its  outreach  .slid  Us 
iiiftuence  But  it  shall  stand  unchanped  .md 
unchanging  in  its  purpose  and  its  phllo.ophy. 
As  long  as  it  please  God  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  that  we  shall  be  entrusted  with  tlie 
administrative  responsibility  of  this  univer- 
sity. Bob,  III  .md  I  shall  continue  unyielding 
in  our  warfare  against  Anti-Christ  .md  .-^h.iU 
undertake  to  assure  that  Bob  Junes  Unutr- 
slty  shall  remain  a  lighthouse  of  Gods  Truth 
amid  the  lengthening  shadows  of  a  Kre.it 
.iposlaiy  We  shall,  in  the  words  of  our  char- 
ter: conduct  an  institution  of  learning  for 
tiae  general  education  of  youth  in  the  essen- 
tials of  culture  .md  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
giving  special  emphasis  lo  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  the  ethics  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  combating  all  atheistic,  agnostic, 
pagan  and  so-called  scientific  adulterations 
of  the  Gospel,  unqualifiedly  .itlirminp  .md 
teaching  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  (both 
Old  .iiid  New  Teslamentst:  the  ireatiun  ni 
man  by  the  direct  act  of  God:  the  incarna- 
tion and  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Jesus  Christ:  His  identification  .is  the  Son  of 
God:  His  vicarious  atonement  tor  the  sins  of 
mankind  by  the  shedding  ui  His  bkwd  on  the 
Cross:  t!ie  resurrection  of  H;.s  body  from  the 
tomb;  His  jxiwer  lo  save  men  from  sin;  the 
new  birth  through  the  regeneration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life  by  the 
grace  of  God." 

Our  students  shall  be  contlnuai:y  reminded 
uf  their  oblieatlon  to  reach  all  men  with  the 
Gosoel  and  of  their  privilege  of  being  soul- 
winners.  The  banner  our  founder  raised  here 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  never  he  low- 
ered These  -olors  wc  will  never  dip.  The 
trumnet  sh  ill  not  ce.ise  to  sound  from  these 
battlements  nor  shall  that  trumpet  sound  be 
muted  or  uncertiin.  God's  Holy.  Infallible 
and  Living  Word  shall  continue  to  be  the 
Sword  of  our  warfare  and  the  Ll'iht  of  our 
path  We  shall  not  depart  from  Its  precepts, 
cease  from  Its  proclamation,  or  grow  wearv 
in  Its  defence. 

This  is.  I  say.  not  a  moment  for  weeping 
This  is  a  day  of  challenge.  Tills  Is  not  a  ''m-- 
for  sorrow.  This  is  an  hour  of  dedication' 
I  c.ill  upon  .ill  the  members  of  the  Unlversitv 
family — Trustees,  faculty,  students — youni,' 
and  Old — upon  the  far-scaltereu  alumni, 
upon  the  former  studenus  who  ire  faithful 
to  the  institution  that  gave  them  their  train- 
ing and  touched  their  eyes  to  see  the  vision 
of  a  needy  world — upon  you  all  I  call — sur- 
render yjur  hearts  afresh  to  the  Christ  Whom 
our  founder  loved  .md  served  for  more  than 
seventy  years. 

Mothing  IS  worthwhile  that  Is  not  done  for 
eternity  The  brick  of  these  buildings  may  g  j 
back  vo  clay;  but  the  living  stones  laid  in  Uif 
Temple  of  God  through  the  founders  preach- 
ing are  there  forever.  Let  us  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  God  that  standeih  sure  Our 
founder  was  surely  sent  of  God  to  meet  a 
great  need  In  his  day  But  the  God  of  Elijah 
13  the  Gi>d  of  Elisha  .ts  well    The  mantle  has 


been  dropped    We  take  It  up  in  humility  of 
heart  and  with  reverent  hands. 

We  thank  God  for  the  faithful  friends  who 
support  this  institution  and  who  pray  for  this 
ministry.  To  them  I  say  we  need  now,  more 
•han  ever,  the  weight  of  your  intercession 
behind  us.  the  upholding  hands  of  your  pe- 
titions before  the  Throne  of  God.  Cease  not 
day  and  night  to  pray  for  us.  The  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual. 

To  any  present  on  this  occasion  or  who 
hear  this  service  broadcast  or  read  these 
words  In  print  and  who  have  never  put  their 
trust  in  Christ.  I  say  this:  the  same  One  Who 
could  take  over  the  heart  of  a  little  country 
boy  and  make  his  life  one  of  blessing  to 
untold  thousands  can  save  you  and  bring  you 
from  death  to  life  eternal.  Nothing  ever  re- 
joiced my  father's  heart  so  much  as  seeing 
a  man  or  woman  come  into  the  e'  ring  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  Christ.  May  this  be  the  moment 
when  you  shall  receive  Him  as  your  Saviour. 

To  those  of  you  saved  under  my  father's 
preaching  or  living  in  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ  because  of  his  Influence,  and  to  all  of 
you  who  rejoice  with  them  In  the  Blessed 
Hope  of  Christ's  glorious  appearing,  I  would 
leave  this  final  reminder  and  this  assurance: 
God  knows  the  future.  Our  times  are  In  His 
hands  and  we  are  His,  To  Christ  be  the  glory! 
His  Kingdom  is  forever. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iKjre.  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE    WITH    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  705,  H.R.  2516. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
Ijurposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!>ore.  Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]  for  a  period  of  1  hour. 

CALL    OP    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield  for  that 
l)urpose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

I  No.  4  Leg.] 

Anderson  Rollings  Pell 

Bayh  Jackson  Prouty 

Bennett  Javlts  Proxmire 

Bible  Jordan.  NO  Randolph 

Hoggs  Kennedy,  N  Y.    RlblcoR 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Lausche  Scott 

ciark  Long.  La  Smathers 

Dlrksen  Mansfield  Smith 

EUender  McClelUin  Talmadge 

Fannin  McGee  Williams,  N  J. 

Fulbright  Mclntyre  Williams.  Del 

Hansen  Morton  Varborouuh 

Hayden  Murphy  Young.  N   Dak. 

Hill  Muskle  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Spong]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  InguyeI  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Church! .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastore],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
.tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fong 


Gore 

Griffln 

Gruening 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


McCarthy 

McGovern 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Pearson 


Hickenlooper  Percy 

Holland  Sparkman 

Hruska  Stennls 

Jordan.  Idaho  Symington 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Thurmond 

Kuchel  Tower 

Long,  Mo.  Tydings 
Magnuson 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present.  

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  1969 
BUDGET 

Mr.  'WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  week  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  administration's   appropria- 


tion requests  for  fiscal  1969  represent 
an  alltime  hit>h  for  estimated  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Under  the  new  accounting  i)rocedures 
of  ihe  so-called  unified  budget  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1969  is  estimated  at  S8  billion 
after  allowing  for  the  estimated  revenue 
to  be  derived  as  from  the  enactment  of 
the  President's  recommendations  for  a 
lO-jiercent  tax  increase.  Tlii.s  S8  bilhon 
claimed  deficit,  however,  doe.s  not  repre- 
sent the  true  picture. 

Based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
recommended  budget  expenditures  and 
e.stimated  revenues,  the  actual  deficit  for 
fli^ca!  1969  will  be  $28  3  billion,  minu.s 
wliatever  revenue  may  tie  derived  as  a 
result  of  a  tax  increase,  nv  future  ex- 
lienditure  reductions. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  tried  to  minimize  the 
true  .size  of  our  potential  1969  deficit  by 
using  a  new  type  of  accounting,  \vhich, 
for  the  first  time,  includes  trust  fund 
receipts  as  though  they  were  normal  in- 
come. 

The.se  trust  funds  do  not  repifsent 
money  belonging  to  the  Government,  and 
under  no  circum.stances  should  they  be  so 
included. 

Social  .security  taxes  are  paid  by  em- 
ployees and  employers.  Tlie  unemploy- 
ment tax  is  paid  by  the  employer  only. 
The  railroad  retirement  tax  is  paid  by 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  In  each 
instance,  the  Federal  Government  acts 
only  as  the  trustee,  and  under  no  line  of 
reasoning  can  these  funds  for  account- 
ing purposes  be  credited  toward  the  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  its  spending  for  Great  So- 
ciety programs.  The  money  in  these  tru.sl 
funds  does  not  belong  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Nor,  under  the  lav.-  can  the 
Federal  Government  divert  these  fund.s 
to  general  revenue  without  congressional 
action. 

If  any  privately  operated  bank  i.ssued 
sui-"h  a  reixirt  to  its  stockholders,  the  of- 
ficials of  that  bank  would  be  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. It  is  equally  misleading  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  resort  to  such 
backhanded  accounting  methods,  which 
can  have  but  one  purpose  and  that  is  to 
deceive  the  American  people  as  to  the 
serious  state  of  our  financial  situation. 

Tlie  difference  between  the  S28.3  bil- 
lion estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  1969  and 
the  SB  billion  figure  used  in  the  PrcM- 
dent's  state  of  the  Union  message  is 
explained  as  follows: 

The  President  estimated  that  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
enactment  of  his  recommended  tax  pro- 
posals would  be  $12.9  billion  for  fiscal 
1969.  This  $12.9  billion— if  enacted— 
would  reduce  the  $28  billion  expenditure 
deficit  to  $15.4  billion.  This  leaves  S15.4 
billion  as  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1969  even 
after  counting  the  full  effect  of  the  re- 
quested tax  increase. 

The  difference  between  the  $15.4  bil- 
lion after-tax  deficit  and  the  President's 
S8  bilhon  ficure  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  counted  the 
S7.4  billion  accumulation  in  the  various 
trust  funds  as  though  it  were  normal 
Government  revenue  and  thereby  avail- 
able for  routine  expenditure  purposes. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  and  their  Inclusion 
serves  no  purpose  other  than  to  mislead 
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the  American  people  as  to  the  uue  cost 
(if  .iperatinis'  tlie  Great  Society. 

Mr  UAUSCHE  Mr  P:t'>ident.  will  the 
.Senat>)r  irdin  Oeluwaie  yield'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  L5elaware   I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  T}ie  Senator  makes  the 
statement  that  the  ST  4  billion  accumu- 
lation m  the  various  tnist  fund;.'  are  to 
be  u.sed  as  though  it  were  normal  uov- 
fiiimental  revenue.'  What  is  the  accu- 
mulation'' What  IS  the  meanlns;  of  that 
.-.tatement  as  the  Senator  has  used  it'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie  For  ex- 
ample take  the  old-aue  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund  which  is  social  se- 
curity T!ie  expenditures  under  that 
trust  fund  for  1969  are  estimated  to  be 
$24  .i67  million,  \shereas  receipts  under 
the  tax  on  employees  and  employers 
would  be  S27.188  million.  The  extra 
revenue,  around  52 'j  billion  is  the  ac- 
cumulation in  the  trust  fund  For  book- 
kecpinu  pui-poses  under  the  new  pro- 
cedure they  will  use  that  to  reduce  the 
deficit 

To  point  out  the  fallacy  of  their  ar^;u- 
ment  I  raised  this  question  with  officials; 
Suiipo.se  we  enacted  the  10-percent  tax 
■ncrease  and  raised  S12  billion.  If  that  is 
the  proper  mcthcd  of  bookkeeping  why 
not  allocate  that  $12  billion  to  one  of  the 
trust  funds  which  is  deficient?  We  would 
come  back  with  exactly  the  same  answer. 

To  caiT\-  it  oiie  step  further,  say  we 
collect  $80  billion  in  individual  income 
taxes  and  535  billion  in  corporate  in- 
come taxes  but  suppose  we  allocate  the 
entire  $100  billion  of  tax  revenue  next 
year  to  the  trust  funds:  we  could  put  550 
billion  of  it  in  civil  service  retirement, 
which  everyone  recocnizes  has  a  de- 
ficiency of  about  S45  billion  to  S50  bil- 
lion and  that  would  put  that  fund  in 
^'ood  order  By  puttin-?  the  other  $50  bil- 
lion in  the  social  .security  trust  fund. 
uiider  the  new  system,  it  would  boost 
that  in  -:ood  order 

Yet  the  President,  under,  his  new  ac- 
counting system,  would  come  back  and 
.say  "We  -.till  have  a  balanced  budset 
with  only  an  ^iB  billion  deficit  ' 

This  example  points  out  the  complete 
.ibsurdity  of  the  proposal  The  officials 
admitted  when  we  pushed  it  to  that 
point.  Perhaps  we  did  io  in  for  some 
farfetched  accounting.  '  I  think  that  is 
Ljenerally  recotinized.  Certainly  wc  can- 
not include  the  trust  funds  as  though 
they  were  normal  revenue  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  Great  Society  programs  or 
for  the  operating  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment Itself.  They  do  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  next  year  we  shall  be  spendinc  S28  3 
billion  more  than  we  shall  take  in.  sub- 
ject only  to  whatever  reductions  Con- 
■;ress  will  enact  over  the  objections  of 
the  President,  and  subject  only  to  what- 
ever revenue-producing  measures  we 
may  enact  from  this  time  on. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  57  4  billion  is  sup- 
;x3sed  to  be  excess  collection  in  the  trust 
funds  over  the  moneys  mimeciiatcly 
needed  to  pay  the  obligations  under  the 
trust  funds 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
are  now  livuig  m  a  period  of  abundance 
in  which  payments  out  of  the  tru^t  fundi 
are  not  so  great  as  they  may  be  in  the 
event  we  run  into  economic  trouble  and 


that,  therefore  it  is  not  -ound  to  proceed 
with  a  fl.scal  [xilicy  concluding  that  we 
will  have  an  excess  of  money  when  that 
excess  of  money  may  be  vitally  needed 
In  a  perind  of  ecoiuimic  trouble 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Tliat  is 
correct  For  example,  in  tlie  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  the  outlays  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $3  billion  for  1969  against 
estimated  income  of  $4  billion  With  a 
period  of  full  employment  the  unemjiloy- 
ment  trust  fund  is  built  up  When  we  run 
Into  a  recession  we  are  going  to  get  a 
minus.  But  that  $1  billion  being  built  up 
during  the  period  of  full  employment 
today  IS  a  reserve  That  money  is  placed 
in  that  fund  for  future  emei  gencies  Un- 
der no  circumstances  could  it  be  carried 
over  and  counted  as  a  reduction  for  the 
Great  Society  programs.  Tliis  is  employ- 
ers' money  alone,  and  not  a  dime  of 
Government  money  is  in  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  while  I  was  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Governor  of  Ohio,  there  was  S650 
million  in  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation fund  Liibor  leaders  and  business- 
men got  together  and  said  that  there  was 
too  much  money  in  the  fund,  that  a  re- 
bate to  employers  and  a  reduction  in 
premium  charges  to  employees  could  be 
effected  Five  years  later,  the  fund  was 
down  to  the  point  that  it  was  m  practical 
distress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    I  yield. 

Mr  BENNETT  Referring  specitically 
to  .social  security  funds,  is  it  not  true  that 
tlie  financing  of  social  security  is  not  in- 
tended to  match  or  keep  pace  with 
changes  m  tlie  benefits''  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  funds  now  accumulating  in 
social  security  have  already  been  com- 
mitted in  terms  of  increased  benefits 
wliich  will  come  along  a  year  or  2  years 
later^ 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
correct.  To  a  laige  extent  the  accumula- 
tion of  current  funds  represents  money 
beiny  paid  into  the  .>o<.'ial  .-ecurity  fund; 
It  represe;:ts  contributions  by  youn,' 
workers.  20.  30,  or  40  years  of  age.  which 
they  are  buildin,'  up,  supposedly,  for  their 
retirement.  That  money  is  supposed  to 
be  laid  aside  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  65  for  then  retirement  benefits. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
.'-'enator  from  Delaware  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  week  I  made  a, 
talk  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  in  which  I  de- 
clared that  I  would,  under  no  circum- 
stances, allow  funds  earmarked  for  spe- 
cific trust  fund  puriioscs  to  be  diverted 
for  the  use  oi  the  general  Government 
or  otherwise.  I  stand  by  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
agree.  It  would  take  congressional  ac- 
tion. There  is  a  serious  question  whether 
or  not  taxes  which  have  been  levied  and 
collected  for  a  specific  purpose  could 
be  diverted  by  the  (\):mre.-s 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  Pre-ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield'.' 

.vir.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware   I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  understand  tliat 
there  is  included  m  this  hgure  the  high- 
way tax  fund  from  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance — the  gasoline  tax 
which  is  held  as  a  fund  for  roadbuild- 


ing  purposes?  I  know  last  year  there  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  move  those  funds  into  the  gen- 
eral funds  Is  this  part  of  the  .-ame  pic- 
ture? 

Mr  WH  LIAMS  uf  Delaware.  It  is  pari 
of  the  same  picture.  There  will  be  a  S600 
million  accumulation  m  the  highway 
trust  fund.  This.  too.  is  counted  to  reduce 
the  purported  deficit  The  hiahwav  trust 
fund  represents  taxes  levied  and  col- 
lected by  the  G oiernment.  Congress  ear- 
marked those  lunds  for  the  trust  fund 
Conceivably,  in  this  particular  case  Con- 
gn  S.S  could  stop  (  aimarking  tho.se  funds 
and  put  them  into  the  general  funds. 

The  unemployment  lax  was  being  paid 
by  the  employer  for  a  specific  purpose  I 
would  riuestion  the  wisdom  of  chancina 
the  hi'jhway  tni>t  fund  although  it  falls 
into  a  little  different  categoiT-  But  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MUFtPHY.  Last  year,  when  objec- 
tion \',  a,s  made  to  the  use  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  in  that  way.  immediately  there 
wa-s  an  announcement  that  those  funds 
were  to  l>t^  leleaseri. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Apparently  at  that  tiin(> 
someone  in  the  administration  felt  our 
I)osition  was  properly  taken  and  that 
those  funds  were  taxes  designated  for  a 
[larticular  puri>o.se  and  were  not  the 
projierty  of  the  Federal  Government.  Ac- 
tually, they  were  to  he  used  for  road  con- 
struction in  a  particular  State. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And 
without  congressional  action  they  can- 
not b(>  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MLTRPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  it  .should  bo  noted  that  all  of 
these  estimates  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Con'-'re.ss  will  approve  the 
spending  recommendations  exactly  as  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget.  Ml 
projected  estimates  will  var>-  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  reduced  exix-nditures 
or  increased  taxes  approved  by  Congress 
as  well  as  on  variations  in  our  economy. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  break- 
down of  the  various  trust  fund  accounts 
show  ing  the  amount  of  their  accumulated 
receipts  n-hich  witc  included  in  the  "uni- 
fied "  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n  t!ie 
Re(ORD.  as  follows; 

TABLE    C  <  -OUTtAYS   AND    RfCtiPTS   OF    TRUST    FUNDS 
|ln  mlllkins  ol  dollars) 


Outlays  - 

Receipts  — 

Description 

1969 

1969 

estimate 

estimate 

Funds  to  which  receipts  are  appropriated 

Federal  old-aoe  and  survivors  in- 

surance trust  lund. 

24,567 

:'7.  188 

Federal  disability  insurance  trust 

lund... 

?.617 

3.655 

Health  insurance  trust  lunds 

b.770 

6.827 

Unemployment  trust  lund      .. 

3.088 

4.C95 

Railroad  retirement  accounts     .     . 

1,376 

1.791 

Fe.leral  employees  reliremeni 

lunds 

2.262 
4.203 

3.638 

Highway  trust  lund 

4.805 

Advances,  loreign  military  sales. . . 

1.330 

1.4U0 

Vetei  ins  lite  insurance  lunds 

559 

744 

Other  trust  lunds  (nonrcvolving)    . 

426 

416 

Trust  revolving  lunds  (table  C-S). 

900 

Subtotal                     

47.189 
-720 

54. 559 

Inletlund  transactions 

-720 

Total                        

46,469 

53.839 
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Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  THURMOND.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say.  the  debt  is  $28.3  billion 
le.ss  whatever  amount  comes  from  in- 
creased taxes,  if  taxes  are  increased? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct.  .      „       . 

Mr  THURMOND.  Then  the  Senator 
used  the  figure  of  $15.4  billion,  which  the 
debt  will  be  if  taxes  are  increased. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  taxes 
are  increased  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  recommended  by  the  administration 
it  is  estimated  his  tax  program  will  raise 
$12  9  billion.  That  would  leave  $15.4  bil- 
lion as  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1969— that  is, 
the  true,  actual  deficit.  They  get  the 
$8  billion  figure  by  counting  reserves  in 
the  trust  funds,  which  is  definitely  mis- 
leading. ,,„  , 

Mr  THURMOND.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  $8  billion  and  $15.4  bilUon  is 
$7.4  biUion,  all  of  which  is  from  trust 

funds?  „,    .  , 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  That  is  all  shown  in  the  chart 
which  I  have  just  put  in  the  Record. 
Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Senator 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  projected  $28  billion  def- 
icit for  fiscal  1969  takes  on  even  more 
serious  proportions  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  piled  on  top  of  a  long  series  of 
deficit  spending. 

In  32  of  the  past  38  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  lived  beyond  its  income.  I  re- 
peat on  but  six  occasions  has  it  balanced 
the  budget  during  the  past  38  years,  and 
in  those  years  in  which  the  budget  was 
balanced  the  surplus  was  relatively  small. 
In  the  past  6  years  this  administra- 
tion has  spent  over  S60  billion  more  than 
its  revenue.  This  represents  an  average 
deficit  of  C«12  billion  per  year.  The  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year— 1968— is  now 
estimated  at  around  S20  billion. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year  1969  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  Congress  to  appropriate 
$16  million  more  than  the  f  mount  which 
was  appropriated  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

For  fiscal  1968  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $125  billion,  and  the  President 
is  planning  to  ask  for  an  additional  $3.3 
billion  in  supplemental  appropriations 
bringing  the  1968  fiscal  year  total— u 
approved— to  $128.4  billion. 
In  fiscal  year   1969  he  is  asking  for 


total  budget  authority,  or  appropriations, 
of  $141  4  billion.  This  is  S16  billion  more 
than  the  amount  already  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1968.  or  $13  billion  more  than 
the  1968  appropriations  if  we  include  the 
supplemental  requests  to  be  submitted 
later  at  this  session. 

It  is  this  $16  billion  extra  spending  au- 
thority which  the  President  is  requesting 
for  fiscal  1969  that  Congress  must  deal 
with  at  the  time  we  consider  the  appro- 
priations lor  the  various  departments 
later  this  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  over  $10  bil- 
lion of  this  .?16  billion  increase  repre- 
sents planned  expenditures  in  civilian 
agencies,  or  the  expansion  of  the  Great 
Society  programs.  Only  $6  billion  is  rep- 
resented by  increased  military  costs. 

At  this  point  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  chart 
giving  an  itemized  breakdown  of  the  new- 
budget  authority  requested  for  fiscal  1969 
as  well  as  the  amount  approved  for  fiscal 
1968.  This  report  gives  a  breakdown  of 
the  proposed  increases  by  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


I 


TABLE  5,-BUDGtT  AUTHORITY  REQUIRING  CURfFNT  ACTION   B*   CONGRESS 
lln  m  llions  ol  dollars] 


1%8  estimate 


1969  estimate 


Description 


1967 
enacted 


Supple- 
Enacted    mental 
needed 


Total 


Trans-  Later 
mitted  trans- 
herein      miftal 


Total 


1968  estimate 


1969  estimate 


Description 


1967 
enacted 


Supple- 

tn.icled     mental 

needed 


Total 


Trans-       Later 

milted      trans- 
herein       mittal 


Total 


Legislative  branch 

TheJudiciary 

Executive  Office  ol  the 
President  

Funds  appropriated  to  the 
President 

Department  ol  Agriculture  . 

Department  ol  Commerce.  . 

Department  ot  Delense— 
Military  - 

Department  ol  Delense— 
Cull 

Department  ol  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Wellare        .- 

Department  ol  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

Department  ol  the  Interior.. 

Department  ol  Justice 

Department  ol  Labor. 

Post  Office  Department 


271 
90 

29 

5. 112 

7.734 

873 

71,943 

1,391 

12,617 


277 
94 


31        (') 


4,718 

6.411 

763 

72,112 

1.383 

12.858 


6,402 

3.330 

1.586 

1.592 

408 

417 

638 

625 

1,215 

962 

10 
52 
8 

800 

U 

1,604 

25 
29 
47 
29 
212 


282 
95 

31 

4,728 

6,463 

771 

72,912 

1,394 

14, 463 

3,356 

1,621 

465 

654 

1,174 


306 

101 

33 

5,763 

7.300 

825 

79, 182 

1.345 

15,305 


306 
102 


33 


566 

7 


75 


83 


3.387 

4U 

1.724     . 

465 

80 

730 

11 

920    - 

6.329 

7.307 

825 

79,257 

1,345 

15,388 

3,427 

1,724 

545 

742 

920 


Department  ol  State 

Department  ol   Transporta- 
tion... 

Treasury  Department  _ 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

General  Services  Administra- 
tion_.- 

National     Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration 

Veterans'  Administration.    . 

Other  independent  agencies. 

Allowances  for— 

Civilian  and  military  pay 

increase 

Contingencies 


395 

6.204 

931 

2.199 

656 

4.968 
6.598 
3,174 


389 

,.5U 
921 

,  5J9 

570 

».  589 
'.499 
i.5iO 


221 
!3 


150 


390 

1.732 

934 

2.609 

574 

4.589 
7.575 
1,538 


150 


418 

2,736 
1,016 
2.755 

509 

4.370 
7,528 
1,642 


85 


418 

2,821 
1,016 
2.755 

509 

4.370 


9 

30 


1.600 
550 


7, 


537 
672 


,600 
550 


Total.  builRet  author- 
ity requiring  cur- 
rent action  by  Con- 
gress           -     135,432 


125,073      3,327     128,400     138,359      3,136     141.496 


1  Less  than  $500,000. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  trend  of  ever-expanding 
expenditures  just  cannot  be  condoned. 

Inflation  is  no  longer  a  threat  in  Amer- 
ican—it is  a  reality,  and  unless  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  recog- 
nize it  as  such  we  shall  continue  down 
the  road  to  financial  chaos. 

One  major  factor  which  thtis  far  the 
administration  has  not  faced  up  to  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  full-scale  war  on 
our  hands  in  Vietnam,  a  war  which  is 
costing  and  which  for  the  foreseeable 
future  will  continue  to  cost  billions.  The 
Pueblo  incident  of  the  past  few  days  only 
further  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  this 
international  situation. 

With  a  half-million  men  fighting  in 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  neither  Congress 
nor  the  American  people  have  any  choice 
other  than  to  throw  the  full  resources  of 
our  country  behind  those  men  and  their 
objectives. 
If  that  means  some  sacrifices  at  home, 


then  let  us  tighten  otir  belts  and  show 
the  world  that  we  are  determined  not 
only  to  win  that  struggle  but  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  and  protect  the  financial 
integrity  of  our  dollar. 

During  the  past  few  years  our  adverse 
balance  of  payments  lias  been  growing 
steadily  worse,  with  the  result  that  our 
gold  supply  has  been  vanishing. 

In  January  1960  our  gold  reserve  stood 
at  $19.4  billion;  by  January  1964  these 
reserves  had  dwindled  to  $15.5  billion. 
Today  they  stand  at  less  than  $12  billion. 

As  our  free  reserves  of  gold  diminished, 
CJongress  in  March  1965  was  asked  to  re- 
duce the  requirement  for  the  gold  cover. 
This  resulted  in  freeing  several  billions 
of  our  gold  reserves  to  meet  the  then  de- 
veloping challenge  tc  the  American 
dollar. 

Action  was  considered  necessary  at 
that  time  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  additional  time 
to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  for  the  lack 


of  confidence  in  our  dollar  by  taking  the 
necessary  action  to  bring  our  expaiiding 
Federal  deficits  under  control. 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
time  bought  by  lowering  the  gold  reserve 
requirements  on  the  dollar,  however,  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  relaxed 
and  continued  expanding  the  spending 
programs  and  failed  to  enact  the  neces- 
sary revenue-producing  measures  where- 
by the  programs  could  be  currently 
financed. 

The  insult  was  that  our  national 
deficits  Continued  their  upward  spiral 
and  our  gold  reserves  continued  to  di- 
minish. 

This  strain  on  our  gold  reserves 
reached  a  dramatic  climax  a  few  months 
ago  when  the  British  devalued  the  pound. 
During  the  succeeding  weeks,  our  gold 
vanished  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  the 
result  that  our  Treasury's  gold  reserve 
today  is  down  to  less  than  $12  bUlion. 
Under  the  law,  gold  coverage  is  re- 
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quired  fi.r  25  percent  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve notes  in  circulation  This  require- 
ment alone  wUl  lake  $10.o20.000,000  of 
our  gold  reserve.  Thus,  our  free  ^'old' 
as  of  January  10  was  down  to  $1,308.- 
000  000 

Federal  reserve  notes  in  circulation  in- 
crease each  year  with  the  -growth  m  the 
economy  The  increase  in  1967  was  more 
than  $2  1  billion  This  factor  will  luriher 
reduce  tree  sold"  by  more  than  -SSOO 
million  in  1968. 

Domestic  industrial  use  of  cold  over 
and  above  domestic  production 
amounted  to  $160  million  in  19fi7,  and 
will  probably  be  at  least  as  lan^-e  in  1968. 
reducing  'free  t,'old"  by  approximately 
S175  miilion  m  1968. 

Tins  would  leave  a  martjin  of  '  free 
Etold"  of  about  $600  million  to  meet  po- 
tential foreign  demands  this  coming 
year 

I  cite  these  statistics  on  our  tjold  re- 
serve to  emphasize  the  fact  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Congress  can  de- 
lay action  any  loncer.  To  cope  with  the 
situation- the  President  has  recommend- 
ed rhe  t'Hmination  of  all  the  iinld  cover 
on  reserve  notes,  tliercby  freeing  all  our 
1,'old  re.serves  to  meet  the  challcnt'e  to  the 
dollar  Such  a  drastic  step  may  be  neccs- 
sar>-  but  it  wil!  nut  serve  the  purix)se 
any  more  than  did  the  previous  action 
by  Congress  unless  at  the  same  time 
the  adnuiustiation  takrs  stion«  and  af- 
ftrmaMv  action  m  dealintj  w'-th  ^he 
causes  namely,  reduces  Government 
spendint!  and  initiates  ns  tax  pro'-'ram. 
In  my  opinion  we  cannot  overemphasize 
the  absolute  necessity  for  dealing  with 
this  emer-ency. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vic'.d  for  a  'luestion'' 

Mr  WILLIAM"^  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAU=:CHE  Wi'l  the  Senator  state 
his  view  of  why  Congre.ss  passed  the  law 
requiring  that  for  every  dollar  of  Fi-d- 
eral  Reserve  currency  issued,  iliere  be  a 
25-percent    ■  ^'.d  rupport ' 

Mr  WTLLI'\MS  of  Delaware  The  pur- 
pose of  sue! I  a  restriction  was  t.o  give 
Congress  a  means  by  which  it  could  pre- 
vent the  printing  presses  being  operated 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  branch. 
In  other  words,  that  is  the  limitation  be- 
yond which  it  cannot  "o  in  printin'-' 
money  It  has  served  a  useful  purpose 
over  the  vears. 

Mr    LAUSCHE    In  other  words.  Con- 

liifss  said.  "For  every  dollar  which  you 

prmt.  vcu  must  have  25  cents  in  gold"'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

corriHrt. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  meant  that  there 
was  an  anchor  attached  to  the  printing 
of  the  dollar  and  the  circulation  of 
money ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
wo  rrm.)ve  tlie  25-perccnt  -told  support 
of  everv  dollar  printed,  and  have  dollars 
In  the  future  be  printed  at  the  whim  of 
those  in  office,  without  any  anchor  at- 
tached to  what  they  may  do'!' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
the  point  I  shall  discuss  next. 

Mr  President,  never  in  the  history  of 
)ur  country  has  the  threat  of  inflation 
oei-n  more  uumment  or  has  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar  been  In  greater 
jeopardy. 


During  the  cuimng  munth.^  the  Con- 
gress the  President,  and  the  American 
people  are  l-oiiib  to  be  confronted  with 
.some  hard  and  unixipular  decisions,  and 
the  extent  to  which  we  meet  that  chal- 
lenge may  well  determine  the  cour.se  of 
historv-.  There  can  be  no  room  U>v  politi- 
cally expedient  decisions  or  buckpa.ss- 
inK  '■ 

It  IS  not  enough  for  Congress  to  ix)int 
the  finger  at  the  Pr.-sidont  and  charge 
him  with  the  responsibility  for  the  deficit 
spending  President  John.son  cannot 
spend  one  dime  which  has  not  first  been 
approved  by  Congress.  Congress  there- 
fore does  have  a  responsibility. 

Likewise,  it  is  not  enouKli  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  point  the  finger  of  responsibility 
at  the  Congress  President  Johnson  can 
either  sign  or  veto  these  various  .spending 
bills,  and  thus  far  not  only  has  he  signed 
the.se  bills  but  his  sole  criticism  has  Ijeen 
that  they  do  not  provide  enough  .spend- 
ing money. 

Also,  even  after  .slgnim;  the  bills  he  can 
under  Pi-esidentlal  authority  impoimd 
the  funds  and  withhold  the  expenditures 
If  he  .so  desires. 

Nor  can  the  individual  American  citi- 
zei\  dotlge  his  responsibility  by  pointing 
the  finger  at  official  Washington.  Far  too 
often  It  IS  the  prcs.sure  of  the  citizens 
back  home,  demanding  these  ever- 
expanding  aiiprnpriations,  which  makes 
it  hard  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Pi-esident  Johnson  in  his  Januai-y  1. 
1968.  press  conference  recognized  the 
.-.enousness  of  the  financial  situation  and 
called  for  certain  steps,  .some  adminis- 
trative and  ;>ome  requiring  Lgislalion. 
Manv  of  those  steps  recommended  de- 
serve careful  consideration  before  being 
brusiied  aside  by  the  Congress:  however, 
while  certain  of  those  steps  are  in  the 
right  direction  they  do  not  go  far  enough 
Thus  far  the  President  has  not  faced  up 
to  th"  hard  political  decsion  of  provid- 
ing a  solution  to  the  basic  cau.se  of  our 
present  financial  plight:  that  is.  to  dekl 
with  the  continued  and  ever-expanding 
Government  deficits 

Quite  the  contraiT.  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  while  giving  lip  service 
to  economy  and  a  tax  increase,  he  en  lied 
even  louder  for  an  expansion  of  all  Great 
Society  spending  programs  to  be  financed 
with  larger  deficits. 

Our  Government  today  is  following  the 
.same  path  toward  national  insolvency 
that  over  the  past  years  was  followed  by 
Great  Britain,  a  policy  which  last  year 
resulted  in  the  devaluation  of  the  pound. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once 
made  this  wise  observation. 

Any  giivcriiment,  like  .iny  fanUly.  can  for 
.1  year  spenU  a  Uttlc  more  thun  it  earns.  But 
voii  and  I  know  tiiiit  n  continuance  of  that 
habit  means  flie  poorliouse 

That  statement  is  still  true  today. 

This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  deficit 
spending  policies  which  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  American  dol- 
lar and  to  circumstances  which  in  my 
opinion  make  it  imperative  for  Congress 
to  take  prompt  nction 

I  emphasize  the  word  confidence"  be- 
cause the  mere  removal  of  the  gold  cover, 
while  It  would  cope  with  the  immediate 
threat  to  the  dollar,  would  not  solve  the 
problem.  Confidence  is  something  which 


cannot  be  viurcha.sed  with  idle  promises — 
It  !nu^t  be  earned 

The  basic  cause  of  the  undermining 
of  confidence  in  the  American  dollar  is 
not  the  shortage  of  gold  but  concern  over 
the  tiscally  Irresponsible  iK)licies  of  liv- 
iiu  beyond  our  income  without  at  the 
.same  time  demonstrating  that  we  have 
tlie  courage  either  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures or  to  1  ai.se  taxes. 

I  am  of  the  ti:m  opinion  that  Con- 
gress mu.st  attack  the  basic  causes  of  in- 
flation and  the  threat  to  the  American 
dollar,  and  that  can  only  be  dene  by  a 
realistic  reduction  m  exi)enditures  and 
a  .sound  tax  ijolicy 

Expenditures  mu.st  — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  •  must'— bt-  curtailed  I-/et  us 
face  it,  however — expenditure  rcKluction 
alone  tit  this  late  .stage  cannot  solve  our 
financial  difficulty  Confronted  with  a 
S20  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  and  a 
S28  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1969,  it  will 
require  a  tax  increase  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  enact  a  tax  in- 
crea.se  without  fust  having  wiillen  into 
law  a  mandatory  requirement  for  a 
realistic  expenditure  reduction  would  in 
my  opinion  be  worse  than  no  action, 
since  it  would  only  further  fan  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  position 
Congressman  Mills  has  taken  on  this 
point. 

If  inflation  or  the  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  to  be  controlled.  Coiigre.ss 
must  take  the  first  step,  which  is  ex- 
penditure reductions.  Then  and  then 
only  can  we  intelligently  consider  the 
question  as  to  how  much  increased  tnxes 
may  be  neces.sary 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  administration  can  afford 
to  dillydally  any  longer  to  see  what  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1969. 

President  .Tohnson  m  his  hudTet  mcs- 
.saue  for  fiscal  1969  lecommended  .several 
reductions  in  expenditures  of  certain 
existing  p.o?rams  u-hlch.  if  accepted  by 
Congress,  will  save  around  ?2  billion 
Some  of  these  reductions  will  requiie 
further  Icgislalive  action,  oth.rs  reprc- 
.sent  reductions  in  authorized  apprrpri?- 
tions  for  the  particular  programs. 

This  represents  a  constructive  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  still  leaves  the 
1969  b.  dget  requests  .?15  billion  a^^ove 
the  1968  lovel  with  most  of  this  increase 
in  domestic   pro;-: rams 

Congress  therefore  should  make  a  ^"  - 
•termincd  effort  to  l.old  appropriations 
to  not  exceeding  last  year's  level:  but 
the.se  appropriations  will  not  be  acted 
upon  until  later  this  year,  and  expendi- 
ture reductions  and  the  question  of  in- 
creased taxes  .sho'."i  be  acted  upon  now. 
I  am  therefore  .suggesting  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  package  bill,  one  embrac- 
ing mandatory  expenditure  cuts  as  well 
as  dealing  with  the  question  of  increased 
revenue. 

To  achieve  this  objective  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  dealing  vith  bo'h 
these  points  as  well  ivs  taking  certain 
other  steps  to  help  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  Lu^USCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  tor  a  qutstionV 

Mr  WILLIAMS  .if  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE.     The     Senator     has 
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pjinted  out  that  we  have  about  $12  bil- 
lion in  gold,  of  which  about  $10.5  billion 
IS  earmarked  to  support  the  paper  Fed- 
eral Reserve  dollars  which  we  have.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 

correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able  to 
slate  what  the  total  amount  of  poten- 
tial demandable  claims  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments is.  for  the  payment  of  the 
credits  which  they  hold  against  oui-  Gov- 
ernment? I  understand  it  is  S30  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figure  before  me,  but  it 
is  far  more  than  the  amount  of  gold 
that  we  have. 

Conceivably,  we  could  remove  the  cover 
of  gold  and  take  no  further  action,  and 
if  there  were  a  demand  for  conversion 
we  would  not  have  enough  gold  to  carry 

it  out.  ..V,  4.  T 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  I 
am  correct  in  my  recollection,  which  is 
that  there  are  $30  billion  in  demandable 
foreign  credits  for  immediate  payment. 
If  those  foreign  creditors  say  to  the 
United  States.  "We  do  not  want  yotir 
paper  dollar,  because  in  the  last  year  it 
has  fallen  3  percent  in  buying  power, 
and  in  the  last  26  years  48  percent,  but 
we  want  vour  gold."  According  to  what 
the  Senator  has  .said,  we  have  about  $1.5 
billion  to  meet  $30  bUlion  of  demandable 
claims.  ^,    , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  have 
less   than    that    when   one   figures   the 
amount  that  will  be  needed  to  take  care 
of  our  normal  increase  in  currency  in 
the  next  year.  There  will  be  approximate- 
Iv  $600  million  left  as  free  reserves.  If 
we  remove  the  cover  we  shall  be  releasing 
the  total  of  approximately  $10.5  bilUon. 
That  Is  the  reason  that  I  am  placing 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
gold  itself  that  is  backing  the  American 
dollar.  It  is  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  American  Government.  And  con- 
fidence can  only  be  established  in  the 
minds  of  international  governments  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  by 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  we  are 
bringing  our  budget  under  control  and 
that  we  are  determined  to  put  our  house 
in  order  here  at  home. 

Tlie  mistake  that  Britain  made  was  m 
not  putting  her  financial  house  in  order. 
It  lived  for  a  period  of  time  beyond  its 
income,  and  we  see  what  happened. 

We  too  are  living  beyond  our  income. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  late.  I  think  that 
we  have  ample  time  to  check  this  drift. 
We  have  a  great  country  here,  and  we 
havi  a  tremendous  productive  capacity 
in  back  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  recognize  the  exist- 
ing facts  and  bring  our  financial  house 
inordcr  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar  both  in  our  own  country 
and  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  bill  which  I  describe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation that  we  remove  the  gold 
support  in  back  of  the  American  doUar. 
I  tliink  it  is  inescapable  that  we  mtist  do 

May  I  ask  for  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  contained 
in  the  last  section  of  the  bill  that  I  In- 
troduce today.  I  placed  that  provision 
in  the  last  section  to  emphasize  that  I 
think  the  other  steps  should  be  taken 
first.  They  are  equally  as  important  as 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover.  I  think 
that  if  we  were  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
alone  and  continue  spending  and  ex- 
panding various  domestic  i:ifograms 
without  taking  action  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures or  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
programs  it  would  only  buy  a  little  time. 
We  would  then  have  to  face  the  real 
catastrophe  at  a  later  date. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  we 
ought  to  face  up  now  to  the  issue  of 
whether  we  will  reduce  expenditures  and 
stop  the  expansion  of  various  programs. 
We  should  take  action  to  let  the  world 
know  that  we  are  not  only  throwing  our 
gold  but  also  the  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment back  of  the  American  doUir 
and  that  we  are  going  to  put  our  finar- 
cial  house  in  order  at  the  same  time. 

All  of  these  steps  have  to  be  consid- 
ered and  taken  together.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mere  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
will  do  it.  We  took  similar  action  here 
a  few  years  ago,  and  we  merely  post- 
poned the  day  of  a  crisis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  statement  that  we  have 
taken  the  silver  out  of  our  coins? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  we  have  reduced  the 
silver  content. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  25  percent  gold 
support  has  been  removed  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  deposits,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  that  we  remove  the  25  percent 
gold  support  from  our  cturency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  money  was 
involved  in  removing  the  silver  from  our 
coins? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By  re- 
ducing the  silver  content  in  our  coins 
the  Government  picked  up  approximate- 
ly $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  has  that  money 
been  used? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat 
money  has  been  put  in  the  general  reve- 
nue and  spent.  It  will  not  be  recurring 
income.  That  money  has  been  spent  in 
the  prior  years  and  is  a  part  of  the  360- 
billion  deficit  of  the  i^ast  5  years,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
25  percent  gold  support  for  the  deposits 
made  by  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  not  repealed  because  of  our  seri- 
ous imbalance  with  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
changed  at  the  time  in  order  to  make 
more  gold  available  in  the  event  that  we 
were  called  on  by  some  of  the  interna- 
tional governments  for  conversion  of  the 
American  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  it  is  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  have  taken  step  after  step 
and  are  now  going  to  remove  the  gold 
support  from  our  American  dollars,  but 
that  that  will  not  achieve  what  should 


be  done  unless  we  begin  to  exert  efforts 

to  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  think  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  gold  cover,  as  I 
said  before,  but  by  itself  we  would  be 
deaUng  only  with  a  problem  that  is  con- 
fronting us  today  and  solving  the  prob- 
lem only  for  today.  We  would  not  be  at- 
tacking the  basic  causes  which  have  cre- 
ated the  problem,  nor  would  we  be  con- 
sidering the  causes  which  will  create  the 
same  problem  again  a  few  years  from 
now. 

My  point  is  that  we  should  face  up  to 
the  jjroblem  today  and  attack  the  basic 
causes,  and  the  basic  causes  are  that  over 
too  long  a  period  of  time  our  Government 
has  been  living  beyond  our  income.  I 
think  we  have  to  recognize  that  fact. 

We  must  reduce  spending,  and  per- 
.sonallv,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  raise 
taxes.  I  think  that  we  will  have  to  do 
both.  I  think  that  it  will  take  a  combina- 
tion of  both  actions.  It  will  be  hard.  No- 
body likes  to  pay  taxes  or  to  reduce 
spending.  However.  I  think  we  will  have 
to  face  up  to  the  facts. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  am  suggest- 
ing this  procedure. 

Section  1  designates  the  title  of  the 
bill  as  the  "Balance  of  Payments  and 
Domestic  Economy  Act  of  1968." 

Section  2  provides  for  1  year  extension 
of  those  excise  taxes  on  automobiles, 
telephones,  and  so  forth,  which  other- 
wise would  expire  on  April  1,  1968.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  extension  of  these  ex- 
cise taxes  for  1  year  will  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  of  $2,7  billion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  controversy 
or  question  about  the  need  for  extending 
tliose  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  balance  the  budget. 
We  are  in  a  war  and  undoubtedly  that 
war,  by  itself,  makes  it  necessary  for  our 
Government  to  operate  at  a  deficit.  How- 
ever. I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  be  that  there 
are  other  areas  in  which  we  can  reduce 
spending  and  thus  reduce  the  forces 
v,-hich  are  driving  the  buying  power  of 
our  dollar  downward  and  increa.sing  the 
demand  of  foreign  creditors  for  our 
credit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct.  We  have  been  tryir;g 
to  operate  on  the  basis  of  business  ?.s 
u^ual— guns  and  butter  both,  and  we  are 
doing  that  on  borrowed  money  and  at  a 
time  when  we  have  half  a  million  boys 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  really  making  sacrifices.  Sl-.ould 
we  charge  those  boys  when  they  come 
back  lor  the  luxuries  which  we  are  en- 
lovinp  today? 

My  position  is  that  we  on  the  home- 
front  can  tighten  our  belts  and  make 
some  sacrifices  in  order  to  pay  for  some 
of  those  programs  that  were  enacted.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  pass  all  of 
this  load,  in  the  form  of  taxes  in  later 
years,  on  to  our  grandchildren  and  on 
to  these  veterans. 

Certainly  we  should  recognize  our  own 
responsibiUty  here.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  am  introducing  a  package  bill.  As 
I  stated  before,  the  second  section  would 
merely  extend  for  another  year  the  excise 
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taxes    which  otherwise  'Anrild  expire  on 
Apnl  1 

Section  3  writes  Into  law  the  provisions 
of  the  President  s  Executive  order  of 
September  20  1966  wherein  President 
Johnson  proposed  to  freeze  ?>deral  ci- 
vilian employment  at  the  July  1  1966, 
level 

On  July  I  1966  the  total  civilian  per- 
sonnel wa.s  2,7:)8,047  The  most  recent 
tuure  a-s  published  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  shows  that  at  the  end 
of  November  1967  this  number  had  been 
increased  to  2  9J9  508  This  represents  an 
increase  of  191.461  civilian  employees,  all 
of  whom  had  been  added  to  the  Federal 
payroll  in  contradiction  to  the  President's 
own  Executive  order 

Under  this  section  tio  employee  .vould 
be  discharged,  but  a  reduction  would  be 
achieved  through  attrition.  As  employees 
resi»?ned  or  retired  the  Government 
would  be  permuted  to  replace  but  one  in 
each  four  separations,  and  this  restricted 
hlnnt?  policy  would  continue  until  the 
July  1,  1966,  level  of  Federal  employment 
had  been  reached 

It  Is  estimated  that  on  an  averaKe  each 
employee,  including  office  space,  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth  costs  the  Government 
$8,000,  and  on  that  basis  the  reduction 
of  the  Federal  payroll  by  these  191.000 
employees  would  reprea?nt  a  reduction 
In  annual  expenditures  of  over  $1  5 
billion 

Certainly  the  administration  could  -.up- 
port  this  suggestion  since  it  merely  malces 
mandatory  the  provisions  of  President 
Johnson  s  own  Executive  order  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1966,  along  with  a  formula  un- 
der which  the  necessary  reduction  can 
be  made  to  achieve  that  objective 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  ;n  the  Record  first  a  copy 
of  President  John.s«^)n  s  Executive  order 
of  September  20,  1966,  freezing  Federal 
civilian  emtjloyment  at  the  July  1  1966. 
level  followed  by  a  chart  showing  the 
manner  In  which  190,000  employees  have 
been  added  In  the  following  months. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

ExECt-nvT    OrrUE      r    the    PRrsi- 

DENT      BlREAC        r    T>IF    BVOGET 

Washxrigton    DC     Si'vtrtn'^eT  JO .  1966. 
MEMnR.^NQfM     F">R      THE     Hf:.*DS     OF     FJCECITIVE 
DEP^BTMENT-i     <.VD     K3T»8l.I.SHM  E  NTS 

Subject  Placai  v.'ur  1967  employment  ceLl- 
Siigs 

1  The  President  has  directed  that  the 
head  of  each  agency  UKe  necessary  steps  to 

.1  Hold  employment  in  fuU-ttmc  perma- 
nf'it  positions  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1967  to  a  level  ;it  or  below  that  prevailing 
.vs  of  July  31.  1966  i  Those  agencies  whose 
employment  is  aire.uly  .ibove  the  July  31. 
1966.  hgure  should  reduce  their  employ- 
ment to  the  July  31  level  as  expeditiously 
aa  possible  by  not  filling  vacancies  i 

b  Hold  employment  m  le^iporartj.  part- 
time  or  mterrntttent  positions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1967  to  a  level  at  or  below 
that  prevailing  as  of  June  30.  1966,  except 
fur  meeting  normal  seasonal  changes  in 
agency  workloads.  In  no  event  should  such 
empl'iynien:  in  June  30,  1967.  exceed  that 
on  June  30.    1966 

2.  These  .ictions  are  In  .in  essential  part 
of  President  Johnson  s  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures 

3  Each  agency  head  shuuld  mase  every 
effort  to  achieve  the  lowest  possible  level  ot 


CIVUIAN  EMPlOytfS  ADOtD  TO  THE  FFOtR*!  PsvBnu.  i^ 
CnNTWADlCIION  Of  tXfCUIIVl  I'PDIK  ISSUtU  sfPT  20. 
iSfefr-  Contlnu»d 


Month 


M«y 

June     .... 

tuiy 

August     . 

September 

Octobef 

November 


Imploymwil       Increasa         Decrease 


?.980, 1S9 

3,012.374 
3,001.879 
?.  923,  641 
?,  9?7,6i7 
2. 929.  b08 


Total  -     . 

total  increase. 


5.922 

74.S64 
32.215 


4.016 
1.851 

311.989 

191.461 


10.545 
78.188 


120,528 


Note  Above  figures  on  Federal  cuilian  employment  furnished 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ot  Nonessential  federal 
tipendilutes 


frnployment  Wr  mu.'^t  Increase  our  produc- 
tlvi'y  redeploy  ,nir  personnel  simplify  uur 
priK-eduren  and  strip  work  '.<  essentials  In 
order  to  meet  the  employment  ceilings  es- 
tablished  by    this  ineniorandiiBP 

4  In  view  of  the  personnel  retjulrer^ents 
:n\. lived  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice -System  are  .specitlcally  exempt  frum  para- 
ifriiph  1  iif  this  memorandum  For  these  two 
t(?encles.  employment  c-elllngs  heretfifore  In 
eliect  win  remain  in  effect  sutiject  to  ad- 
justment during  review  n<   the   1968  budget 

i  In  the  case  nf  the  Post  Office  the  June 
30  1967  employment  celling  establLshed  in 
the  January  budget  review  will  remain  in 
effect 

i5  Requests  for  exception  to  the  levels  es- 
tablished by  this  tnemoruiiduni  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Dlrectiir  of  the  Bureau  of  the  ,.rTiTTA»«o  „♦  t-i«i.,..,„^„  n«r 
Budget  by  the  agency  head  under  the  fol-  ^^^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
lowing  circumstances  oniv                                   President,  as  evidence  that  such  legusla- 

a  When  the  need  for  employment  in-  tivc  action  is  neie.ssary.  I  call  attention 
cre.ises  can  be  related  directly  to  require-  to  the  fact  that  in  the  clo.slng  days  ol 
ments   for   Southeast   Asia,   or  the  last  session  Congress  adopted  a  res- 

b  When  employment  increiuses  are  needed  olutlon  requiring  a  2-percent  reduction 
for  new  programs  which  were  not  in  exist-  ,f^  fjjp  number  of  civilian  employees  on 
ence  on  July  31.  1966.  and  for  which  appro-  ^,^p  Federal  pavroll.  The  President 
prlatlons  or  other  ttinds  have  been  provided  resolution    and   thereby    ac- 

■ind    have    been   apportioned    t)v    the   Bureau      ■■^'»5"ru    i-iwo    .<.^>j  u  ,  „ 

of  the  Budget  or  cepted  the  reconunendatlon  of  Congress 

•    When  employment  Increases  are  needed      tliat  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  payroll. 
f..r  emergency  situations  involving  the  pro-      Yet  what  has  happened? 
tection  of  life,  property,  or  the  national  se-  Instead   of   reducing   Federal  employ- 

curity.  or  ment.  the  President  m  his   1969  budtict 

d  When  transfers  of  functions  from  one  message  as  sent  to  Congress  earlier  this 
i«ency  to  .mother  or  from  headquarters  to  ^^.^^  ,^^^^^  j^j.  authority  to  add  45.600 
the  tleld  result  In  a  need  to  adjust  employ-       ,    , ,'  ,  .      .i,      .  .,v,ii„   .,„,. 

,„„„,  ,„,.„,.  full-time  employees  to  the  public  pa\- 

In  any  of  the  above  cases,  cjcepfiori'c  u-iU  roll 

nof  he  rrquatfd  until  the  agency  head  has  Lest   there   be   any    misunderstanding 

determined  that  It  is  clearly  not  possible  to  that  this  increase  results  from  expanded 

meet  the  required  empluyment  needs  by  re-  mjlltary    elTorts.    I    I)Olnt    OUt    that    only 

deploying  personnel   from  other   areas  so  as  3  QOO    of    these    extra    45,600    employees 

to  rem.iln  under  the  employment  level  estab-  ^^^   scheduled    for    the   Defense   Depart- 

llshed  by  this  memorandum    ^•xc^.pt.onstr./J  ^    employees    are 

ntit   he  granted   unless  .mencles  clearly  dem-  .                            »>_ 

onstrate  that  such  shifu  have  been  evaiu-  divided  among  the  various  other  agen- 

ated   and   that   they   are  not  feasible  Cles  of  the  Great  Society. 

Charles  l   schultze.  With  but  one  exception,  every  agency 

Director.  of  the  Government  is  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  personnel  for  fiscal   1969,  and 

CIVILIAN  EMPlOrEfS  AOOfD  TO  THt  FtDfRAL  PAYROLL  IN        ,',,,„„,'       ..v^o.ifinn     i<:     thP     cjplpetive 

CONTRADICTION  OF  txtcuTivt  OROtR  ISSUED  SEPT  ?o  that    siru,'le    exception    IS    the    selective 

1966  Service  System,  which  is  scheduled  for 

a  reduction  of  300  employees.  The  cnact- 

Emptoymtni    incrws*      Decreiss  ment  of  this  bill  would  cancel  this  pro- 

posed  increase. 

?'7M097     "mom At  this  [xunt  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

2i805!5l9         17! 422     '..'...'.'..  t«  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  break- 

2' 798  21*        24  488'       ^^'^^  down  of  these  additional  employees  as 

2.'834!94o         361728     '.'".'."'.-  requested  on  page  530  of  the  1969  budget. 

2"84l.^9  5  721     '.'.'.Z'.'.l...         There  being    no  objection,   the  sum- 

2! 864, 626         16!  377     '.'.'T.'.'.'.'.'.'.     mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

2;wl73      iMM  :::::::::::   record,  as  loiiows: 
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July  1, 
July 
August.    . 

September 

October     ._.„ 
November..... 

D«temb«r 

January  1167... 

February 

March  . 
April 


TABLE  F- 1 -SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME  PERMANENT   [MPIOYMENT  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE   BRANCH 


Asol  June 


Atsney 


1968  estimate 


1969  estimate 


Increase.  1969  over 
1968 


Department  of  Delenst.  military  and  military  assstanc*. 

Post  OHJte  Department         

Department  ot  A(riculture  ................. ..... 

Department  ot  Commerce   . 

Department  of  Defense,  civil 

Department  ol  Heallt'.  iducation   ind  Welfare 

Departmental  Housing  and  Urban  Development.... 

Department  ot  lite  Interior 

Department  ol  Justice . . 

Department  cl  Labor 

Department  ot  Stale       

Agency  'or  Iniemaliortal  Devtiopment 

Peace  Corps 

Department  o'  transportatiofl. .......... ..... 

Treasury  Department  

Atomic  iierity  Commission  .- 

General  Services  Administration  

Nationai  Aeronautics  .in>i  Space  Adminijlr»t»n 

Veterans'  Admmislration.     


,  220. 500 

550, 600 

85,800 

26.200 

32, 020 

105.  400 

14,800 

61.100 

33,650 

9,700 

26.900 

17.600 

4,400 

57.  ,00 

82,000 

7.150 

38,300 

32,400 

152,100 


1.223,500 

368.400 

86.300 

27.  000 

32,600 

108.800 

16.200 

63.500 

34,200 

10,700 

27,000 

18,100 

1,600 

59.600 

82.500 

7.300 

39. 700 

32,600 

154,000 


3.000 
17.800 

400 

3.400 
1,400 
2.400 

550 
1.000 

iOO 

an 

200 

1,900 
3,500 

150 
1,400 

200 
1.900 


TABLE  F-1  -  SUMMARY  OF  FUIL-TIME  PFRMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH-Continued 


Agency 


Otiier  ageiKies: 

Selective  Service  System 
small  Business  Admimslislion 
Tennessee  Valley  Auttiorrty 
The  Panama  Canal 
U  S   Inlormition  Arenrv 
Miscellaneous  ngencies  ' 

Allov»ance  lor  conlingencies- . 

Total 


As 

ot  June 

Increase,  1%' 
1968 

)  over 

1968  Estimate 

1969  Estimate 

7,200 

i  300 

6.90U 

4.7U() 

-300 
400 

1,'   3jO 

\?.Ti)l} 

350 

14  950 

15.0(10 

50 

11  650 

n.  71.10 

50 

33  bbO 

35,10(1 

l.bbO 

2.  AW 

4,8U(J 

2.400 

2.641.900 

2.687.500 

45.600 

1  Excludes  member-employees  ol  the  Soldiers'  Home 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'?  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  is  an  outstanding 
charttc.  The  resolution  of  Congress  re- 
(luirlng  a  2-percent  reduction  in  the 
Federal  payroll  was  adopted  in  the  clos- 
mu  week  of  the  session.  Is  there  any  in- 
d'.calion  during  the  ensuing  weeks  since 
then  that  any  action  was  taken  under 
that  resolution? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  there 
iias  been,  I  have  failed  to  find  it. 

I  was  told  by  officials  of  the  budget 
department  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  interpreting  that  resolution  was 
that  the  2-i>ercent  reduction  meant  that 
.1  department  had  only  to  achieve  a  re- 
duction comparable  to  a  2-percent  re- 
duction in  personnel.  They  cited  one  spe- 
cific case  in  which  one  department  was 
irlanning  to  buy  a  certain  computer.  If 
they  bought  llie  computer  they  would 
iiave  to  reduce  the  personnel  by  2  per- 
cent. In  order  to  retain  their  2-percent 
personnel  and  even  expand  it  a  little 
they  postponed  the  computer  purchase 
to  1969  and  put  it  in  the  1969  budget. 
I  asked: 

How  can  you  reconcile  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  you're  cutting  the  payroll  2 
per  cent  and  at  the  .-ame  lime,  and  in  the 
same  inessace.  .i.skir.g  lor  :in  increase  of 
45.600' 

Tlicy  said: 

It's  very  easy  We  reduce  2  per  cent  below 
what  we  \vou:d  liave  .i.skea  l^r  it  il  you  had 
not  passed  the  resolution. 

They  claim  the  45.600  takes  into  con- 
>ideration  the  2-ijercent  reduction,  and, 
apparently,  on  that  basis  they  were  going 
to  ask  for  100.000  or  more. 

Tl\at  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  thai  the  record  may 
be  crystal  clear,  when  the  Senator  .says 
that  in  the  budset  for  the  1969  fiscal 
Year  the  President  asks  for  authority  to 
add  45,600  full-lime  employees  to  the 
public  payroll,  what  level  is  referred  to? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  .A.bove 
the  1968  level.  They  estimate  that  at  the 
end  of  1968  they  will  have  2.641.900  em- 
ployees: in  1969  they  want  2.687.500. 
And  these  additions  are  distributed  down 
t!.e  line  amonc  domestic  agencies. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture wants  500  more  men;  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  wants  800;  Civil 
Ucfen.se  wants  400;  HEW  wants  3.400; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  wants 
1.400:  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
wants  2.400;  the  Department  of  Justice 
wants  550;  the  Department  of  Labor 
wants  1.000.  and  so  forth. 

The  President  said  something  in  his 


state  of  the  Union  message  to  Congress 
about  100  extra  employees  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  but  he  did  not  talk 
about  the  550  to  be  added,  nor  did  he 
talk  about  the  45.600  being  added  lo  the 
overall  Government  payroll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  He  talked  about  the  100 
for  the  FBI. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
FBI,  yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  it  is  clear  then 
that  the  President's  request  is  for  45.000 
full-time  employees  above  those  on  the 
public  payroll  at  the  end  of  the  1968 
fiscal  year?  _, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  continue. 

Section  4:  This  .section  would  write 
into  law  a  provision  similar  to  the  Exec- 
utive order  issued  by  President  Truman 
at  the  outset  of  the  Korean  war  and  com- 
parable to  the  action  taken  by  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  action  in  World 
War  II;  namely,  it  provides  that  a  mora- 
torium be  declared  on  all  new  public 
works  and  construction  projects.  Under 
this  provision,  all  such  projects  would 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over  or  our  budget  is  balanced, 
tinless  in  the  meantime  it  was  certified 
by  the  Office  of  Emer.ciency  Plannin.s 
that  prompt  work  on  such  project  was 
essential  either  to  the  national  security 
or  to  our  domestic  economy. 

Paragraph  iB>  in  the  same  section 
would  require  a  reexamination  of  all 
existing  construction  and  public  works 
projects  to  determine  whether  or  not 
further  work  could  be  held  in  abeyance 
without  unnecessary  economic  loss  until 
such  time  as  the  Vietnam  v  ar  is  over  or 
until  cur  budgetary-  conditions  arc  under 
control.  Again,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Plani-iing  is  given  the  authority  to  certify 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  continuation 
of  these  latter-mentioned  projects. 

This  same  section  further  places  a 
moratorium  on  all  Federal  f^rants  to  rec- 
reational facilities,  such  as  golf  courses, 
swimming  pools,  liunting  lodges,  and  so 
forth.  This  provision  would  likewi;,e  re- 
main effective  until  such  time  as  the 
Vietnam  war  is  over  or  until  the  budget 
has  been  brought  under  control. 

Surely,  these  provisions  in  section  4 
cannot  be  considered  unreasonable. 
There  is  a  precedent  for  such  expendi- 
ture controls.  In  our  two  previous  wars — 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war— both 
President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man took  similar  action.  This  is  a  step 
which  the  Johnson  administration  should 


have  taken  immediately  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  Such  action  has  not 
been  taken.  Now  we  have  ho  choice  ex- 
cept lo  write  it  into  law. 

Certainly,  the  construction  of  new  po:t. 
offices  and  other  public  buildings  as  well 
as  many  public  works  projects  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  we  have  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  lor  them.  That  does  not  mean  that 
iliese  projects  do  not  have  merit  but 
merely  that  their  construction  can  be 
delayed. 

L-.kewi.-je,  Federal  tyrants  for  iec»ea- 
tional  facilities,  .such  as  golf  cour.ses. 
swimming  ;)00ls,  and  hunting  ledges,  r.r? 
not  essential  to  our  national  defen.se.  As 
an  example  of  the  latter  type  of  an  un- 
nece.ssary  tnant  during  wartime.  I  refer 
to  a  5200,000  Federal  grant  approved 
within  the  last  2  weeks  to  a.ssi.st  in  the 
con.struction  of  a  public  golf  cour.sc  in 
mv  own  State.  As  meritorious  as  a  public 
golf  course  may  be.  we  certainly  cannot 
afford  it  in  the  face  of  a  S28  billion  dct- 
icit.  plus  a  costly  war  to  finance. 

Savings  under  this  section  alone  are 
estimated  to  be  at  least  $2'i  billion  an- 
nually. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  would  place  a 
ceiling  on  expenditures  for  fi.scal  1969. 
In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
me.ssage  the  President's  projected  .spend- 
ing for  fi.scal  year  1969— under  the  "uni- 
fied" budget  accounting  formula — is  $186 
billion. 

This  .section  would  make  mandatoiy  a 
reduction  in  spending  for  fiscal  1969  from 
$186  billion  to  S178  billion.  This  would 
represent  an  expenditure  reduction  of  SB 
billion  for  fiscal  1969. 

Prompt  implementation  of  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  bill  would  account  for  nearly 
one-half  of  this  proposed  S8  billion  re- 
duction in  expenditures,  and  the  balance 
of  the  reductions  can  be  spread  across 
other  programs  at  the  President's— or 
congressional — discretion. 

It  .should  be  pointed  out.  liowevcr.  that 
the  savings  in  sections  3  and  4  would  be 
a  part  of  and  not  in  addition  to  the 
spending  reduction  in  .section  3. 

The  enactment  of  these  three  sections 
will  achieve  over  one-half  of  the  results 
which  the  President  sought  with  his  pro- 
posed 10-percent  tax  increase.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  under 
present  circumstances  it  is  not  enoueh. 
Our  financial  situation  is  in  such  a 
state  that  these  expenditure  reductions 
alone  cannot  meet  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion. 

In  my  oi^inion.  it  is  still  uoir.g  to  be 
necessary  to  mcrca.se  taxes:  however,  by 
making  "the  aforementioned  mandatory 
reductions  a  part  of  the  same  bill  it  will 
eliminate  the  ncces.sity  for  the  full  10- 
percent  .surtax  as  requested  by  the 
President. 

Section  6:  Recognizing  that  expendi- 
ture reductions  alone  are  not  sufficient, 
section  6  of  this  bill  provides  for  a  tax 
increase  as  follows: 

Effective  January  1.  1968.  it  provides 
an  8-percent  surtax  on  corporations,  and 
effective  April  1,  1968.  a  6-percent  sur- 
tax on  individuals.  The  mathematical 
result  of  a  6-percent  surtax  for  indi- 
viduals effective  for  9  months  in  1968  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  4i2-percent  surtax  on 
an  annual  basis. 
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The  ju.stiflcation  for  thl.s  J-percent 
difTerentlal  In  the  corporate  and  Individ- 
ual rate  l.s  that  in  February  of  last  year 
American  bu.siness  received  a  $2  billion 
tax  reduction  throutch  the  form  of  re- 
storing the  7-percerit  inve.itment  credit 
At  that  timf  I  oppo.-^ed  thl.s  step  oi^  the 
ba.Nis  that  in.stead  of  reducing  taxe.s  $2 
billion  III  the  face  nf  a  $20  billion  deficit 
the  administration  .should  be  making  the 
necessary  expenditure  reductions  and 
pushing  Its  tax  ii;crea^e  pin[X)sals  I 
was  overruled,  however  now  that  the 
inve.stment  credit  has  been  reinstated  I 
think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  again 
repeal  It.  but  to  equalize  this  situation 
I  am  recommer;ding  a  2-percent  dif- 
ferential between  the  corporate  and  in- 
dividual  surtax    rate   Increases 

It  Is  estimated  th.it  a  $6  5  billion  in- 
crease in  revenues  m  ti.scal  1969  will  be 
derived  as  Ihe  result  of  these  tax  in- 
creases 

Taken  together  this  represents  an  $8 
billion  reduction  m  expenditures  and 
$9  2  billion  increa.sed  revenue,  or  a  total 
of  $17  2_  billion  tijward  reducmi,'  the  defi- 
cit 

Section  7  would  repeal  the  fictitious 
4' 4-percent  interest  ceiling  on  the  sale 
of  long-term  Government  bonds  This 
ceiling  is  a  farce. 

The  failure  of  the  Congre.ss  to  have 
taken  this  action  many  years  ago  has 
resulted  in  forced  financing  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  o\\.  a  short-term  basis  The 
result  is  that  as  the  short-term  securi- 
ties mature  today  they  are  being  refi- 
nanced when  interest  rates  are  at  a 
record   100-year  high 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  have 
taken  this  responsible  step  to  repeal  this 
farcical  ceiling  10  years  ago  is  today  cost- 
ing the  American  taxpayers  annually  a 
minimum  of  $2  billion  m  unnecessary  in- 
terest charges 

The  following  four  .sections  deal  uith 
our  adverse  balance  of  payments 

Section  3  would  reduce  from  SlOO  'm 
$25  the  amount  of  duty-free  goods  which 
tourists  can  bring  into  this  countrv  Thi.-- 
would  reduce  the  gold  outflow  wriiout 
restricting    travel 

At  this  point.  Mr    Hollinos  a.s.Mimfd 
the  chair  ' 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  •aIII  the 
Senator  yield  f  ir  a  clarification.' 


Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware   I  yield 
Mr      KUCHFX      Mr      President,     does 
the  Senat<:)r  have  in  mind  utilizing  any 
different    treatment    for    our    immediate 
neighbors   Canada  or  Mexico'^ 

Mr  WII.LIA.MS  of  Delaware  There 
Would  be  a  proportionate  reduction,  lis 
well  as  m  the  other  instances 

Mr  KUCHPX  I  thank  my  friend 
Mr  WILLIAMS  i)f  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident. .>ection  9  would  establish  a  new 
procedure  m  the  Treasury  Department 
whereby  Americans  would  be  encoui'aged 
to  change  their  travel  plans  to  the  West- 
rrn  Hemisiihere  or  to  those  countries 
m    vliich   we   hii\e   an  exce.ss  of   foreign 

C'lITfl.CV 

Mr  LAUSCHi:  Mr  President.  w;ll  ;he 
Senator  yield  dt  tliat  pomf 

.Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  is  the 
Senator  able  to  state  which  practice  has 
I'ontributed  to  the  largest  deficiency  in 
our  imbalance  m  th.e  dollar;  spent  by 
foreign  countries  in  tlie  United  States 
and  the  dollars  .--pent  by  .-Xmencan  na- 
tionals m  forrlgn  countries'^  Is  It  the 
tourist   imbaliUK'e  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  o:  Delaw.ire  There  is 
.in  imbalance  in  t^)ur!.^t  traffic  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  t.;e  reported  $2  bil- 
lion can  be  attributed  to  it 

Mr    L.AUSCHE    It  is  $2  billion  a  year 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Yes.  but 
there  is  a  feedback  on  that  amount  as 
these  dollars  are  left  abroad.  If  we 
>topped  them  in  their  entirety,  or  100 
percent,  we  would  not  pick  up  S2  billion 
automatically  to  correct  that  balance  of 
payments  because.  ,i.s  I  have  said,  there 
IS  a  feedback  in  that  there  would  be  a 
lo.ss  in  sales  from  reduced  purcliases  in 
this  countrv'  I  do  not  have  the  net  figure 
I  believe  this  $2  billion  is  an  overall 
figure 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Tliere  is  some  feedback 
m  the  planes  we  .sell  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  But 
there  would  be  a  lo.ss.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion .ibout  that 

Mr  L-\USCHE  The  heavv  los.ses  in 
our  imbalance  in  imixirts  and  exfxirts 
ha.--,  .n  my  judgment,  come  about 
through  tile  ttmrists  who  visit  foreign 
countries  rallier  than  \isiting  their  his- 
toric md  domestic  shrines  in  the  United 
States 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  pro- 
poses that  there  be  given  an  inducement 


to  visit  the  United  States  and  to  visit 
those  countries  which  are  in  distress, 
rather  than  \isiting  those  nations  which 
iiave  liuge  claims  u()on  our  gold  In  sub- 
stance. IS  that  the  Senator's  i>osition'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  ot  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  We  have  in  the  Treasury 
Department  about  SI. 4  billion  in  foreign 
curren.cios  from  vn nous  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Burma,  Ceylon,  the  Conro, 
India  Pakistan  Israel.  Poland,  the  Ar.ib 
Republic,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  which  we  have  excess  currencies. 

These  currencies  are  in  the  Treasurv 
and  they  cannot  be  used  for  any  expend- 
iture in  this  countrv.  We  cannot  buy 
am'tliitiL'  •"  unport  irom  tho.se  countnt>; 
The.se  a'c  nonrestricted  funds  to  the 
extent  that  wc  can  spend  them  within 
tiieir  countr- 

My  suggestion  is  to  direct  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  sell  these  exce.ss  for- 
eign currencies  to  American  tourists  at 
a  10-percent  discount,  and  upon  the 
traveler's  return  any  [jortion  of  the  un- 
expended foreign  currencies  could  be  re- 
deemed at  the  .same  price  for  which  they 
were  purchased.  Thus,  rather  than  re- 
stricting foreign  travel,  this  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  American  tourists  to 
direct  their  travel  toward  these  less- 
developed  countries.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  give  the  Treasury  Department  dol- 
lars instead  of  foreign  currencies  which 
now  have  no  material  spending  value  in 
this  country 

As  of  June  M.  1967.  we  had  over  Sl'j 
billion  of  such  currencies  which  could 
be  used  under  this  proposal.  To  imple- 
ment this  program  further,  on  all  future 
.sales  under  Public  Law  480,  or  other 
types  of  .AID  programs,  the  Secretary 
would  be  instructed  to  include  as  a  part 
of  the  sales  contract  a  pixjvision  that  we 
be  permitted  to  use  any  of  these  curren- 
cle.s — accepted  as  payment  for  American 
goods — for  tourist  travel  in  their 
countries. 

This  action  would  expand  the  list  of 
countries  wherein  tourist  travel  could  be 
encouraged  at  an  actual  .savings  In 
.■\inencan  dollars. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  the  foreign  currency  hold- 
ings of  the  US.  Government  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


TAaii   .5      SELECTED   FOREIGN   CURRENCY  DATA  AND  ANALYSIS  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES   ACQUIRED  WITHOUT  PAYMENT  OF  DOLLARS.  JUNE  30,   1967 

In  U.S.  dolUr  equivalents,  cents  omittedl 


Analysis  at  foreign  cuiiencies 


Selected  foreign  currency  ct3ta 


Country 


Unit  oi  currency 


Available  lor  U  S.  use 


Nonrestricted  ' 


Restricted ' 


Total 


Advances  ol 
Available  lor        unfunded  Balance 

country  use'  toretgn  on  hand 

currencies' 


Purchased  itunng  fiscal  year  1967 
Undisbursed  witti  dollars  from - 

reservalrons 

(commit'cd)'  Commercial  Treasury 


sources ' 


holdings' 


Excess-currency 

countries   ' 

Kyat 

Rupee      .,. 

Franc       ... 

do 

R«p«« 

PttUIMl 

RupM 

jwy 

OlMf 

Pound 

Dinar 

$11,255,258 

7. 630. 242 

858.991 

7. 004.  532 

569. 792.  562 

20.  473.  ■?93 

a  100.  366. 333 

473.654.864 

«.  676. 687 

124.  367. 733 

52,771,304 

$1.  574 

4,834 

t50 

1.462 

|«  5. 026. 072 

"1.004.600 

4.240,916 

3,869 

1.194 

5,817 

5,000 

10. 296. 088 

. . 

$11,256,832 

7. 635. 076 

859.  741 

7.  005. 994 

574.818.634 

21.477.893 

104.607.149 

473.658.733 

8.677.881 

124,  373.  550 

52. 776.  304 

».  179.071     

$20,  435,  703 

$4,179,953 

Ceylon     

3.860.113    

11.495.189 

5.215.599 

1.562.833    

2.422.574 

1.053.677 

Guinea  

India 

22.328.946    

346.709,565    

29,334.940 

921.528.199 

3. 246. 686 
63. 872.  r81 

Israel 

14.795.549        

36.  273.  442 

23.971.311 

Pakistan..,. 

77,300.367        

181.  %7.  516 

30. 949.  503 

Poland  

473,  658,    33 

19.671.139 

Tunisia  

United  Arab  Republic. 
Yugoslavia 

10.319.941     

112.626.100    

31,468,521     

.J...            18,997,822 

236,999.650 

84,:44. 825 

6.421.500 
23.187.086 
17.548.376 

Total,  eicess  cur- 
rency countries 

..       1.376,851.699 

1.  387, 147,  787 

630.151.006    

2,017,298,793 

199.317.114 

•$100,000 

'100.  coo 

•100.000 
•500,000 
•200.000 
»600.000 


•100.000 
•500.000 
•200.000 


$1,500,000 

1.200.000 

900.  COO 

400.000 

:8. 600. 000 

19,400.000 

14.100.000 

14.700.000 

2.300.000 

10,300,000 

8, 800, 000 


2.400,000       102,200,000 
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|ln  U.S.  dollar  equivalents,  cents  omittedl 


Analysis  ot  foreign  currencies 


Country 


Unit  ol  currency 


Available  tor  US.  use 


Nonrestricted '       Restricted " 


riear-eicess-currency 
countries: " 

Bolivia       Peso,.-. 

Indonesia Rupish  . 

Morocco Dirham 

P.iraguay  "   -.  Guarani. 

Nudan  Pound.. 

Total   near-excess- 
turrencv  coun-  1 

Iries     ....  1-.- 


$484.  751 

272,  146 

b.  682.  203 

267.674 

89,247 


'.onexcess-currency 
countries   '' 

••fgfianistan  

Algeria  

Angola  

Argentina    . 

Australia    . 

Austria         

Bahamas     

Rartiados  

Belgium        

Herniuda        

Brazil  ■'      

British  Honduras 
British  West  Indies   . 

Bulgaria      .    . 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada        

Chile 

China  (Taiwan). 

Colombia     

Costa  Rica  

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Burundi 

Uenniar" 

Dominican  Republic 

icuador 

tl  Salvador 

fthiopia 

Finland  -'    ... 

France         

Germany. 


Afghani 

Franc 

Escudo 

Peso 

Do  lar 

Schilling 

Dollar 

do 
Franc 
Pound 
Cruzeiro 
Dollar 

do 

Leva.. 

Riel 

CFA  Franc  ■ 

Dollar  

Fscudo 

Dollar 

Pesoi 

Cotti 

.  Pouiil...- 


6,796,021 


180 


$4,326 

»  3.  402 

4,679 

2,500 

1,631 


15, 538 


1,579 


351 


4,587 

14.168 

4,160 

416 

386 

15,036 

66 

11,356 

150 


8,400 


81,700 
396,776 


Do      

Ghana   ' 

t.reece 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haifi 

Honduras 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary     _ -. 

Iceland 

Iran . 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica. 

Japan 

Jordan  . . 

Kenya 

Korea 

Kuwait  . 

Laos 

Lebanon        .. 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Mali 

Malta. 

"artinique 

Mexico  - 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

NetherLinds 

Netherlands  Antilles 

'<ew  Zealand 

(■icaragua. 

Nigeria 

Norway   . 

Panama.         . 

Peru 

Ptiilippines 

Portugal 
Ruandi-Burundi. 

Rumania 

Saudi  Arabia . 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali 

South  Africa. . 
South  Arabia. 


Koruna        _.... 

Franc 

crone -- 

Peso 

bucre 

Colon 

I'ollar 

Markka 

Franc 

West  deutsche 

mark 
last  deutsche 

mark 
Cedi  . 
Drachma     .   .. 

Quetzal 

Dollar  

t.ourde 
Lempira       .    .. 

Dollar  

Fonnl 

Krona..  

Rial 

Dinar  .     . 

Pound 

Lir.i 

CFA  Iranc   - 

Pound 

Yen 

Dinar 

Shilling    .  .    . 

Won 

Dinar.    . 

Kip. 

Pound   -    - 

Dollar     

Pound. - 

Franc  .    .  

rIO    _       

Pound .. 

Dollar    

Franc.      

Found 

tranc 

Peso 

Iscudo  

Rupee 
liuililer 

llorin  

Pound 

Cordoba     .    ... 
Pound 
Krone 
Balboa 

Soli 

Peso 
[s:iido 

Franc 

Lei.  _.      .    .    - 

Rival 

CFA  Franc  ■■. 

Leone  ...       . 

Shilling 

Rand.  . .. 

Dinar...     ... 


10.165 

!■  12.944 

8,988 

2,331 

918 

'"995,223 


664, 873 
85,  496 

27 


b05, 185 
93, 144 


9,593 
61,283 


2 

2,698 

16,146 

.016,870 

798.843 

340,  C87 


4.207,997 


5,003 

4.243 

4.261 

3,772 

4.998 

4,312 

32.  756 

83, 433 

2,584 

1,480 

15,002 

1,393 

811 

""'813 

3,202 

2,209 

2,500 

5,000 

1,706 

27.716 

4.980 

962 

24.418.750 

6.223 

716 

2.708 

2.133 
1.276 

643 


4,252 


28,  690 


2,582 


10,982 

111,731 

24 


913 
45.089 

'4,131 

1,044 

275 

8,587 

9.004 
11.613 
10.t07 


55 


309 
2,713 


1.592 


S<T  foiiliiotes  lit  1  ml  '•(  labli". 


Total 


Advances  of 
Available  for         unfunded  Balance 

country  use'  foreign  on  hand 

currencies' 


Selected  foreign  currency  data 

Purchased  during  fiscal  year  1967 
Undisbursed  with  dollars  Irom— 

reservations 

(commitied)»         Commercial  Treasury 

sources t  holdings' 


$489,077 

275.548 

b.  686,  882 

270,174 

90,878 


$16,392,912 
122,286 

15,641,118 
b.  119.  806 
8.820.920 


^$248,962 

-  lUl.  104 


-933,318 
-432.900 


6,812.  bb9    46,U96.942   -1.716,284 


531 


4,587 

14.168 

4.160 

416 

386 

16.61b 

66 

11,356 

150 


8,400 


91,865 

409,720 

8,988 

2,331 

918 

995,233 

b,003 
4,243 
4,251 
3.772 
669.871 
89.808 
32.775 
83.  460 

2,584 

506,665 

108,  146 

1,393 

811 

813 

3,202 

11,802 

63,783 

5,  COO 

1.706 

27,718 

7.678 

17.018 

25.435.620 

805.  066 

716 

342.795 

2,133 
1.276 

4.^208,640 


4,252 
28,690 


2,582 


1.323.92U 


274 
10.  350.929 


-215.478 


^4,b87 

-14.168 

-4,  160 

-416 

-660 

-lb. 036 

-66 

-9,295,907 

-150 


$16,633,027 

296,730 

21,327.900 

4,456.662 

8.478,898 


51,193,217 


l.U77,973 


1.579 
1,066,378 


$1,794,981 

217,370 

1,835.571 

932,480 

1,422,777 


6.203.180 


369.138 

2  b.  026 

943,316 

1,239,789 

900. 046 


6,249  316 
4.b36.  527 


341,027 

70,273 

7,869,067 

b. 131,024 

306.  b4b 

72,U83 

119,593 


-8,400 


-1.133.228 

-2.130. b8b 

-31b.  019 

-74.228 

-142.369 

-572 


470.  675 
35,847 

748,  bl8 


1,377.699 


4,003,729 
2,bl6,667 


11,641 
.612,788 


12.u27.785 

929.008 

-j26 

2.«67.023 

43.008 

b.  871.831 

'.,964,64b 


42,  560 

26,  20b 
759,300 


-5,003 
400,  342 
-26.181 
-3.772 
403.063 
-4,312 
-32.766 
,  4b5.648 


-i.48o 

-680.669 

1,393 

-811 

-813 

-3,202 

-14.  141 
-3.349,429 

-357 

-423.773 

-933.988 

-1.488 

-18.750 

-363.993 

-43.724 

-4,  70b.  698 

-^.133 
-1.276 

-b4.987 


341.027 

70.273 

6.827.704 

3.110,159 

bM 

186 

278,142 

994.661 


74.576 
13.927 

1.01b.  326 
85.  496 

b.  bl  1 

2,  584 

4,  b08,  914 

1,944.144 

2.  786 


11,802 

61,283 

2.468,  3b9 

1,^49 

11. 631. 730 

2.698 

16, 146 

2b,416,ii7j 

3,  308.  696 

I.bOS.  928 

:. 964. 04b 


4.196.213 


-2.582  .. 


913 
45.  089 

4,131 

1,044 

275 

fe.  587 

i9.S86 

123,341 

10, '.3! 

309 

2,'713 

b5 
1,592 


602,701 


32.358 


4.U32.902 
3,  363.  533 


-647.686 

-4,131 

-1,044 

-275 

-8.587 

-3.710.964 

-609.721 

-10.007 


913 

104 


32.358 


34ir924 

2.877.156 
24 


1.426.204 
'  70;843 


-1.428.917 

-1.592 


309 

70,898 


80,076 

409,  b% 

3.300.443 

7,820.563 

b  24b.  457 

530,873 

677.544 

27.876' 

1.470.880 
236,681 
2,501.614 
233.061 
1,268,769 
4  302.319 
8,828.081 
18,956,771 


361.692 

9,  41)9.  422 

708,  504 

116.759 

828.014 

3. 893, 648 

472,496 

1.189,708 

b04 

228 

b6,6b9 

362,381 

;ib.  b48 

96.679 

491.685 

126,560 

80.  990 

735.961 


4.S21 


79,260 
3.471.024 

'.18.527 
18.037 
25.  .02 


-26.205     ... 
4  252       . 



1,117,' 973 

109.777 

678,213 

150,627 

6,167,165 


240.541 
5.612.795 

506.  799 

444.576 

670.840 

1.  119,408 

143,352 

7,256.549 

7,495.586 

1,613.080 

25,000 


803. 242 

b8.729 

275, 157 

277,804 


> $100.  000 

/OO,  000 

•200.000 

»  200.  000 


700.000 


800.  000 

200,  000 

100,000 

2,600.000 

8  100.  000 

3  200,000 

100,000 


$3  400,000 
600.  000 

10.900.000 
1 , 600,  000 
1,900.000 


18,400,000 


600,000 


4 ,  500,  000 
4  000,000 
1 .  600.  000 
2.200,000 
3.600,000 
1.200.000 
128.700.000 
874,600,000 


200,  000 

13,000,000 

2,900,000 

400,  000 

100,000 
b,  000.  000 

3,800,000 

8,100,000 

1 , 200.  000 

1 , 000. 000 

b7.  500,  000 

9,300,000 

300,  COO 

249,100,000 

1,100,000 

4, 600,  000 

50,  400,  000 

400,000 

300.000 

5. 200. 000 

3.500.000 
100.000 
1.000,000 
1.000.000 
3. 600. 000 
200.  000 

400.000 

7.800.000 
100.000 

10.100,000 
200,  000 
1.400.000 
1.000.000 
3.800.000 
5.100,000 


,300,000 
100.000 
300.  000 


6  200  000  1.700  000 
2,  100,000 

2  700  000  34,  700,  000 
'100,000 

300,000   

200,000 

80  400,000  100,000 

1    100,000  14.100.000 

6  100.000  23,500,000 
4  100  000  14,700.000 

7  100  000  1,400,000 
2!  100,000  300.000 

200,  000 


400,  000 
b  900.  000 
3,800,000 
2.100.000 
4  100.000 

700,  000 
',600,000 
9.  200,  000 


1 ,  400,  000 

4  300,000 
900,  000 
200,  000 
600,  000 

3,000,000 
100,000 
300,  000 
700,  000 

1,200.000 

100,000 
6.900,000 

-800.000 

100, 000 

18.000,000 

2.500.000 

400, 000 

13,000,000 


400,000 


100.000 
200.000 


18.400.000 

100.000 
100. 000 

100.000 
2. 600. 000 
5.  000. 000 


bOO  000    10.000.000 

96  300,000  1,000,000 

2  800  000  200,000 

400.000  

400,000  - 

i. 000. 000  

(..)  900,000 

1  400,000 

1   400  000  bOO.OOO 

3!  800.  000  100,000 

300,  000 
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|ln  US.  dolUr  (quivatanti.  cants  jmitteOI 


Analysis  at  torvicn  curmcNi 


Selected  foreign  currency  data 


Available  lor  US.  um 


Country 


Unit  al  currency 


Nonrastricted  >       R«lrKt«d  ■ 


Total 


Advances  ot 
Available  lor        unfunded  Balance 

country  use  i  foreign  on  fiand 

currencies* 


Undisbursed 
reservations 
(comniit'ed)  - 


Purchased  during  fiscal  year  \%l 
wifti  .lollars  from-- 


Conimercial 
sources' 


Treasury 
holdings* 


None«ce«s  currency 
coun'Me-     '     Con 

Sout^ern  Rfiodesia 

Spain         .......... 

Sufinani 

Swrten 
Switzerland 
Syrian  4rab  Repub- 
lic. " 
Tan/jni.i . 
Tfiailand 
Togo 
Trinidad 
Turkey  '' 
Uganda 

Union  ot  Soviet  Social- 
ist Reoulilics. 
United  Kingdom 

Uruguay  

Veneiueia 

Vietnam 

Yemen 

Zambia 

Variou»*:„ 

Total,  non- excess- 
currency 
countries. 

Total,  all  countries 


Pound. 

Peseta. 

Flofin 

Krona 

Franc 

Pound 


Sliilling 

Baht 

CFA  Franc  = 

Dollar 

Lira 

SliiMing 

Ruble 

Pound. . . . 

Peso 

Bolivar        . 

Piastre 

Rial 

Pound 


}7S7.3S6 


249. 207 


33S.4» 


«53 

11,039 
14.010 
3,209 


28.507 

606 

5.465 

153 


S791.942  SI.  122. 451    -tl.  742. 565 

453    ..     -453 

11.0.W  .                                 -1.631 

14,010  -14.010 

3.209  6.557,692       -1.517.632 


968.781      »1.514.9?0 

13.130  2.019 

2,297 

627,939  23,941 


275. 714 

606 

341,894 

153 

2.483.701 

15. 149 

2.297 

651,880 


875.436 


23, 300. 804 
38, 522 

1. 105,  373 
2,562 
7,561 


-79.714 

-606 

-17.136.798 

-38.675 

-2.620.293 
15 
-9,858 


i87 1,828 

9,  4C'b 

5,043,269 

1,071,436 

6. 505, 900 


968. 781 
17.  726 


37,389.924     -22.581.113 


IS.  460. 691 


3,770 


-3.770 


J9. 320. 367 

1. 1 41. 632 
12.386.873 
2.121.114 

75.052 
3.012.067 

68. 443 
5.406,200 


7.  504. 034 

901.245 

1.197.616 

10. 623. 438 

38.031 


$300,000 
37, 300, 000 

"2. 200.  boo 

3, 500, 000 


600.000 
132.  400. 000 
(») 

1 ,  300.  000 

10.200,000 

500. POO 

1, 100,  too 

77,300.000 

1,600.000 

4.  300,  000 

393,  7P0,  m> 

60C.  UOO 

:oo,oou 


)3, 700. 000 

m.im 

900. 00(1 
2. 200,  coo 

100,  SCO 
6. 500, 000 


33,900.000 
300.000 

2,500.000 

800.000 

5.800.000 

58.300,000 


''21.400.000 


11.416.803        27.446.566  38,863.369      150.026,226     -78.929.278  109.960,317      216.635.527  2.371.800.000        174,800  000 


1.395.064,525       37,798.193      1.432.833.718      826.274.180 


,645.567      2,178,452.331      422,155.822      "2.374.900.000     '476.600,000 


I  Nonrestricted  currencies  may  be  used  tor  payment  ot  official  obligllions  in  the  countries 
concened  'or  iccommodation  e«ch.inge  for  U  S  jeisonnel  and  for  sale  to  US  cituenj  and  non- 
profit oiganualions  ^01  travel  and  utile'  pti'nose*  ..,.,,         .„.„.  ,„ 

!  Restiicted  by  tite  terms  ot    mlernalional  agreements  or  by  adminisliative  determination  10 

"^CouoVr?*Iise"cu(rencies  are  U  S -owned  loteign  currencies  which  are  restreted  10  expendi- 
ture tor  loans  or  grants  within  the  .'espeetive  countries  „.  „,  ,    „       ,,    ,„, 

•  Untunding  ot  foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  8«„"57  approved  Dec__^3l.  1963 
(fiscal  rear  1964)  88  5U,  approved  Aug.  30.  1%4  (fiscal  year  1965)  89  299  approved  OcL  28, 
196-)  (fiscal  year  1966).  and  39-677   approved  Oct.  15.  1966  (permanent  legislation), 

Reoresents  the  undisbursed  reservation  account  which  is  still  available  for  expenditure  by 
various  d'ecartments  inj  jgei.cies  on  an  unfunded  basis  pursuant  to  the  public  laws  enumeia'ed 
in  footnote  I 

Includes  accommodation  exchanges. 
■  Represents  the  (jurchase  of  foreign  currencies  by  depaitmenis  and  agencies  with  apinoprialeU 
dollars  from  available  Treasury     FT"  holdings  and  special  letters  of  credit  generations 

I  Excess  currencies  are  the  currencies  of  countnes  tor  which  it  has  been  determined  that  file  sup- 
ply IS  great  enough  to  more  than  meet  U  S  requirements  for  the  next  2  years. 

•  Represents  accommodation  exchange.  ,„,,,s\,^ 
u  fndia    Includes  $4,353,346  which  is  available  for  sec    11J4<8)  purposes  (formerly  104(d))  and 

J657  894  which  ;  available  lor  sec   ;04<ij)  purposes  (loimeily  104(D)  ...       , 

a  Israel    Includes  Jl  liOC  XC  wh.ch  15  available  lor  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

(soecial  foreign  currency  program)  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89  691.  appioyefl  i->ct   19.  !966. 
a  Pakistan    1  icludes  J2  ;?5  863  which  is  available  lor  jdmimstralive  expenditures  .ind  such 

other  purposes  as  may  fieiealfer  he  agreed  upon  between  the  United  iljtes  Government  and  Ihe 

(^vernment  of  FalMStan.  Jl  180  '49  which  is  available  for  104(d)  purposes  (formerly  lU4(q)),and 

J624  349  which  s  available 'or  sec  lC4<g)  purposes  (formerly  104(d)). 
J  Near-excess  currencies  .ire  'hose  where  the  supply  of  currencies  available  is  above  the  m- 

mediate  needs  3l  the  United  States  hut  not  by  a  great  enough  amount  lor  tht  country  to  be  declared 

an  excess-currency  country 


i<  Indonesia  Includes  $905  which  is  available  lor  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  activities 
for  the  mutual  benefit  oi  the  U.  S,  Government  and  Ihe  Government  of  Indonesia 

i»  Paraguay  Deleted  from  the  "neat-excess-currency"  category  for  fiscal  year  ;3b8  pursuan! 
to  Bureau  of  Ihe  liudget  Bulletin  Ho.  67  12.  dated  June  23.  1967 

!•  Honexcess  currencies  are  of  all  countries  not  designated  as  "excess"  01     near-excess.' 

I'  Deleted  from  the  iiear-excess-currency  "  category  as  ol  Dec  31,  1966  pursuant  to  Bureau 
of  the  Budfel  Bulletin  No  67  9,  dated  ^pr  29. 1967 

!•  China  Includes  $8.1)17  which  represents  the  U  S.  portion  ol  counterrait  lunds  deposited  by 
the  Taiwan  Government  ,  ,    „        .       . 

i«  Czechoslovaliia  Includes  the  koium  equivalent  of  ^59Ve60  transferred  from  the  Department 
if  the  Army  to  Ihe  Treasury  Department  .    ...     „ 

»  Finland  Declared  near-excess  currency  for  Tscal  year  1967  pursuant  to  the  Bureau  ol  the 
Budget  Bulletin  No  66  7  dated  June  13,  1966,  and  deleted  from  this  catecory  as  ot  July  1.  1967, 
ruisuanl  to  Ihe  Bureau  ol  the  (budget  Bulletin  No  67  7.  dated  Dec  1    1966 

1  Ghana  Has  been  declared  a  near-excess-currency  country  for  fiscal  year  1968  pufsuani  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  r^o  67  12.  dated  June  ?9   '.967 

-■The  CFA  franc  is  fhe  official  currency  unit  for  Ivory  Coast  SeneR.il  .ind  Toro  as  well  as 
certain  other  countries,  and  is  freely  exchangeable  for  any  ..Iher  currency  m  Ihe  French  franc 
area   Public  Law  480  sales  agreements  include  U  S   use  movisions  reRarding  interchangeabilify. 

3  Japan:  Included  $24  400.  jOO  which  is  available  for  educational  scienldic,  and  cultural  activities 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  ot  Japan,  dated  January  9,  1%2. 

•  Senegal  and  Togo    Included  m  Ivory  Coast. 

■•'  United  Mngdom'    Includes  51  ^><J4  ;74  which  is  available  lor  family  housing  programs. 

»  Consists  ol  currencies  ol  various  countries  received  in  (.ayment  ol  lees,  services  etc  which 
were  immediately  purchased  with  appropriated  funds  !or  operating  needs  ol  collecting  agencies 
with  the  proceeds  being  credited  to  miscellaneous  leceiUs  ol  Ihe  Treasury. 

^  Includes  $2  003.000.000  purchased  by  the  Deparfment  of  Defense. 

-»  Includes  $201,9UO.OUO  purchased  r.y  (he  Department  ol  Defense. 


Mr  LAUSCHE  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  we  have  $1  5  billion  worth  of 
tiiese  nonnegotiable-over-the-world  cur- 
rencies in  those  countries  where  we  h.ave 
accepted  their  weak  currencies  instead 
of  dollars  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  We  have. 
To  be  exact,  the  figure  is  $2  5  billion,  but 
sonie  of  them  are  restricted  as  to  u^e  We 
have  $1  376  billion  nonrestricted.  We 
have  some  currencies  tiiat  are  partially 
restricted,  and  we  could  negotiate  with 
couiitnes  for  their  use  in  tourist  travel. 
Why  not  -ose  these  soft  currencies?  Let 
them  serve  a  useful  purpose.  If  .Ameri- 
can touri.sts  went  to  these  countries  -ve 
would  set  the  dollars  back,  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  there  would  be  no  correspondint; 
loss  in  gold  as  a  result  of  their  travel. 

Mr  LAL'SCHE  I  '.mderstand  this  pro- 
cedure, but  I  am  a^kint;  these  que.stions 
for  the  pur^xt.se  of  :naHinK  the  record 
clear  about  what  the  practice  is. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  sell  food  to  for- 
eign nations  and  accept  in  payment  for 


that  food  wiiat  wc  call  soft  currency 
that  we  cannot  use  anywhere  in  the 
wnrld  e.xcept  in  tho.se  foreign  nations  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  Nor  can  wc  buy  hard 
commodities  in  tlio.se  countries  for  .ship- 
ment to  our  coimtry  and  use  these  cur- 
rencies in  payment.  In  other  words,  these 
currencies  can  be  used  only  for  .services 
rendered  or  products  purchased  in  those 
coujitnes.  Let  us  u.se  these  to  encourage 
mure  tourist  travel  in  tho.se  areas.  That 
IS  why  I  include  this  as  a  part  of  the  plan 
during'  this  period  when  we  arc  short  of 
gold. 

Mr.  LAL'Sc'HE.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  continues  to  the  next  .section, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment':* 

Mr.  WILLL'VMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to   the  St>iiator  liom  New   York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  the  plan 
to  which  the  Senator  is  referring  is  a 
matter  under  consideration  by  the  task 


force  on  travel  -.vhlch  is  headed  by  Ihi 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  IS  tmdcr  consideri.iion  by  one  of  tire 
subcommittees  of  the  task  force  on 
travel. 

Could  not  the  Senator  conceive  of  the 
fact  that  throush  the  action  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  working  in  coop- 
eration with  banks  in  tourist-objective 
countries,  it  misht  be  i>ossible  to  take 
this  vcrv-  plan,  which  is  based  only  on 
excess  currency,  and  extend  it,  perhaps, 
to  other  currencies  which  are  not  excess? 
Thereby,  foreign  nations  could  encour- 
age tourism  from  the  United  States;  and 
under  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, they  would  be  willins  to  lend  us 
their  money  for  a  long  time,  such  as  20 
or  30  years — we  are  perfectly  itood  for 
the  money— and  thereby  continue  tour- 
ist interchange— and  this  may  be  very 
much  to  the  interest  and  the  enjoj-ment 
of  our  people— without  embarrassing  the 
American  balance  of  payments.  So  the 
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plan  would  not  necessarily  be  confined 

to  those  countries  alone. 

It  would  restrict  tourist  opportunities 
to  imaginative  use.  rather  than  to  use 
the  discriminatory  hand  of  a  consumer 
tax.  which  is  what  the  administration  is 
talking  about.  It  would  use  a  little  imag- 
ination in  terms  of  world  finance  and 
world  busine.ss.  It  would  produce  a  plan 
by  which  both  would  be  served;  that  is, 
the  economy  and  the  problems  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  the  opportu- 
nities it  would  afford  Americans  to 
navel. 

I  miaht  ix)int  out.  too.  that  it  could  be 
a  cooperative  arrangement,  in  which 
dollars  would  be  made  available.  That  is 
the  big  factor — the  fact  that  not  enough 
foreieners  are  being  induced  on  a  con- 
ce.s.sionary  basis  to  travel  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  suggestion.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  proposal  and  with  the 
work  being  done  by  the  task  force.  There 
is  a  broad  field  in  which  a  plan  can  be 
worked  out  to  encourage  travel  by  for- 
eigners to  the  United  States.  Also,  it  is 
important  that  Americans  be  encouraged 
to  visit  abroad  so  as  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  world  conditions. 

I  dislike  to  see  a  restriction  of  travel 
Ijy  Americans  abroad  or  American  citi- 
zens placed  in  the  position  of  being  con- 
sidered unpatriotic  because  they  are  notv 
ready  to  take  vacations  they  have  been 
planning  for  many  years.  Perhaps  some 
steps  are  necessary  to  reduce  this  drain 
on  our  gold,  but  I  think  a  solution  can 
be  found  without  imposing  drastic  re- 
strictions on  travel  by  Americans  abroad. 
The  soft  currencies  which  are  in  the 
Treasury  doing  nothing  and  which  can- 
not be  used  for  other  purposes,  could  well 
be  diverted  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  L.xuscHEl  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  he  will  agree  with  us  that  in 
areas  where  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
agreements  with  indigenous  countries  in 
order  to  use  their  currencies,  many  coun- 
tries are  just  as  desirous  as  we  are  that 
their  currencies  be  used  for  constructive 
purposes,  including  the  encouragement 
of  travel  in  those  countries. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
it  can  be  done  without  disrupting  our 
foreign  relations;  in  fact.  I  think  it 
would  improve  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  whatever  additional 
time  is  necessarj'  for  me  to  complete  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object— I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  place  a  limit  on  the  time  he  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Thirty 
minutes;  I  may  not  need  to  take  that 
much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  -will  the 
Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to  complete 
the  observation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senator  believes. 
as  I  do,  that  with  the  use  of  a  little  in- 
genuity, and  considering  the  amount  of 
credit  and  resources  which  we  have 
available,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to 
overcome  the  travel  gap.  After  all.  the 
administration's  objective  is  only  SI  250 
billion,  and  the  travel  gap  is  about  $2  bil- 
lion. The  objective  is  to  cut  it  down  to 
$1.5  billion  or  a  little  less. 

According  to  the  Senator's  ideas  and 
those  I  have  suggested,  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  could  be  done,  yet  there  would 
be  no  interference  with  the  freedom  to 
travel,  which  is  so  dearly  held  by  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, section  10  provides  a  moratorium 
on  all  nonessential  travel  by  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judiciary  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  our  budg- 
etary conditions  have  been  brought  un- 
der control. 

To  achieve  this  objective  all  travel  to 
foreign  countries  by  any  Government  of- 
ficial must  first  be  certified  as  essential 
to  the  national  interests  by  the  heads  of 
the  respective  Departments. 

For  example,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  must  certify  as  essen- 
tial all  foreiffn  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense by  any  Senator  or  Senate  em- 
ployee. Representatives  would  require  a 
certificate  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  while  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense by  members  of  the  judiciary  or  any 
division  of  the  executive  branch  would 
require  certification  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  who  in  turn  would  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President. 

Certainly  before  Congress  considers  re- 
stricting travel  by  private  citizens  who 
are  paying  their  own  expenses  Govern- 
ment officials  could  do  no  less  than  to 
set  the  proper  example. 

In  recent  months  we  have  read  press 
accounts  where  members  of  the  judiciary 
and  their  wives,  and  members  of  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  and  their 
wives  were  traveling  all  over  the  world 
at  taxpayers'  expense.  Many  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials.  Governors. 
mayors,  and  even  members  of  toll  bridge 
authorities  are  junketing  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  world  to  attend  confer- 
ences under  the  guise  of  .seeking  in- 
formation which  they  could  get  just  as 
well  here  in  the  United  States. 

Most  certainly  before  any  tax  or  re- 
striction on  travel  by  private  citizens  is 
considered  all  Government  officials 
should  begin  by  .setting  the  example. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  privileged  class  of  globe- 
trotters here  in  America.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  these  private  citizens  who  are 
planning  trips  abroad  are  paying  their 
own  expenses. 

I  have  had  many  cases  called  to  my 
attention  wherein  retired  citizens   who 


have  been  saving  all  their  lives  for  a  trip 
abroad  are  now  embarra-ssed  by  the  in- 
ference that  their  one  vacation  may  be 
considered  unpatriotic.  Certainly  this  is 
not  the  type  of  travel  which  is  respon- 
sible for  our  unfavorable  trade  balance. 
A  per  diem  tax  would  t>e  a  .severe 
penalty  to  these  people  operating  on  a 
limited  budset  whereas  the  tax  would  be 
no  deterrent  to  the  wealthy  or  to  those 
traveling  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  removal  of 
the  piT.sent  ^old  cover,  thereby  releasing 
all  nf  our  ijold  in  .support  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

The.se  are  the  necessary  steps  which  I 
think  mu.st  be  taken  if  we  are  to  check 
this  inflationary  spiral  and  protect  the 
American  dollar. 

Under  this  leuLslative  program  which 
I  have  outlined,  expenditure  reductions 
would  be  written  into  law  and  also  taxes 
would  be  increased.  By  taking  this  action 
we  would  be  serving  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  are  willing  to  tighten  our  belts 
and  that  we  are  determined  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order.  Such  conserva- 
tive action  would  go  far  toward  repudiat- 
ing any  thouaht  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  dollar. 

Had  such  action  been  taken  a  few 
years  ago  to  control  our  deficits,  it  would 
not  now  be  necessary  even  to  consider 
the  elimination  of  the  gold  cover;  how- 
ever, action  was  not  taken.  Therefore,  in 
addition  to  curtaiUng  expenditures  and 
raising  taxes  we  have  no  choice  except  to 
follow  throu2h  and  remove  the  gold 
cover,  thereby  serving  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  American  dollar  is  .sound  and 
that  the  full  resources  of  our  country  are 
behind  its  ijrotection.  But  I  place  em- 
phasis upon  the  point  that  the  section 
removing  the  gold  cover  is  the  last  .sec- 
tion of  this  bill. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  as  a  pack- 
age, and  at  the  same  time  filing  a  re- 
quest with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  prompt  hear- 
ings be  held  on  these  various  proposals. 
I  realize  that  certain  sections  of  this 
bill  could  very  appropriately  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  and 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  other  com- 
mittees considering  those  sections  of  the 
bill  which  come  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  making  their  recommendations.  But 
what  is  imixirtant  is  that  all  of  the.se 
I>roposals  be  considered  as  one  package. 
In  my   opinion  this  is  necessary   be- 
cause to  approve  the  tax  increa.se  alone 
without  fi.-st  having  written  into  law  a 
mandatory    reduction    in    expenditures 
would  only  further  fan  the  fires  of  infia- 
tion.  Such  a  step  would  only  be  jjroviding 
additional  revenue  whereby  the  adminis- 
tration could  expand  its  si^cnding  on  the 
many    Great    Society    iDrograms.    and    I 
want  to  make  clear  that  as  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  will  oppose  any  tax  in- 
crease prior  to  real  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. 

Likewise,  while  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
necessary  at  the  i^resent  stage  to  remove 
the  cover  on  gold  I  will  support  such  ac- 
tion again  only  with  the  understanding 
that  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  has 
either  been  preceded  or  at  least  accom- 
panied by  other  equally  essential  steps; 
namely,  a  bona  fide  expenditure  reduc- 
tion and  a  tax  increase. 
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To  remove  the  grold  cover  In  thp  face  of 
a  $20  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  and  a 
potential  $28  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1969 
without  first  having  taken  the  hard  and 
necessary  steps  of  reducing  expenditures 
and  Increasing  taxes  would  serve  no  pur- 
(Kxse  except  to  borrow  a  few  months  time 
before  the  day  of  reckoning  This  is  not 
the  time  for  either  the  Congress  or  the 
administration  to  procrastinate. 

Therefore  I  make  It  clear  that  I  shall 
oppose  any  effort  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  unless  action  has  been  taken  on 
expenditure  reductions  and  tax  increases 
or  un!t:~;s  u  Is  made  clear  that  favorable 
action  u  to  be  taken  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  vote  on  all  of  these  propovsals  can- 
not be  taken  by  the  Senate  prior  to 
April  1.  196a 

A  bill  to  extend  the  excise  taxes— 
which  otherwise  would  expire  April  1, 
1968^ — wiJl  be  before  us  for  consideration 
prior  to  that  datt^  This  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  here  today  will  bt^  germane 
as  an  amendment  to  that  bill,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  offered  at 
that  time. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if 
this  Conirress  and  the  administration  will 
work  t>'K'ether  we  ran  take  alTirmative 
steps  to  provide  for  a  bona  fide  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  as  well  a-s  .i  tax  in- 
crease and  thereby  prevent  dl.sastrous 
Inflation  and  ultimate  devaluation  of  our 
dollar. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  uncontrolled 
inflation  :s  invariably  foUowed  by  a  re- 
cession. 

Questions  may  be  asked  by  some  citi- 
zens as  to  why  such  a  comprehensive 
legislative  package  has  not  be-n  intro- 
duced or  pushed  .n  the  House  of  Rct^rc- 
sentatives  since  House  Members  have 
likewise  insisted  upon  expenditure  re- 
ductions either  preceding  or  accom- 
panying any  tax  increase 

The  cxplajiation  is  -.ery  simple  The 
House  of  Representatives  operates  under 
difTerent  rules  of  germaneness  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  act  upon  a  package  bill 
contaimng  the.se  various  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  have  outliiied  as  t)eing 
essential.  The  Wdvs  and  Mentis  Commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  revenue  meas- 
ures The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
sections  which  d'\i'  with  reductions  in 
Federal  employees  while  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  act  on  that  sec- 
tion proiKKsing  ovfrall  limitation  of  ex- 
penditures The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  would  claim  jurisdiction  over 
the  question  of  removing  the  gold  cover 

In  the  Senate  without  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, the  bill  can  be  introduced  as 
a  package:  the  varunis  committees  if  in- 
terested can  hold  hearit'.s^s  on  their  re- 
spective proposals,  and  working  together 
we  can  report  out  a  shMle  package  bill 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  no  ac- 
tion IS  taken  by  the  Senate  committees 
in  unison  on  this  bill,  any  of  its  sections 
would  be  germane  as  amendments  to  a 
previously  enacted  revenue-producing 
bill  sent  over  from  the  House 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
prompt  hearings  and  am  expressing  the 
ho[>e   that  action  can   be  taken  by   the 


Senate  during  the  early  weeks  of  this 
session,  along  with  other  revenue  meas- 
ures which  expire  April  1. 

American  busineaa  and  individual  tai- 
pavers  are  all  entitled  to  know  the  rate 
of  taxation  that  will  prevail  in  order  that 
they  may  more  properly  make  their 
plans. 

Our  economy  is  suffering  today  as  the 
result  of  the  uncertamty  as  to  what  Con- 
gress Will  or  will  not  do  on  the  question 
of  cutting  expenditures  and  raising  taxes. 

This  uncertainty  can  only  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  prompt  vole  on  these  various 
pn>po«als. 

At  ti;o  same  time,  as  we  consider  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  tax  increases 
we  must  also  close  st)me  of  the  exLsting 
loopholes  in  our  present  tax  laws.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  as  a  separate  bill 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  present  deple- 
tion rates  on  oil  and  all  otiier  conimod- 
ities  down  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  20 
percent. 

This  reduction  will  be  ichleved  ir.  three 
steps  Thie  first  year  :,  reduction  will  be 
from  27' J  to  25  percent,  t!ie  second  year, 
from  25  to  22 '^  p«rcent,  and  tlic  third 
year,  from  22'-  to  JO  percent 

The  reason  I  am  introducing  this  re- 
duction in  depletion  allowance  as  a  sep- 
arate bill  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  above- 
iJe:.c:ibed  puckage  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  rjgt  equally  interested  In  Its  enact- 
ment, however,  being  realistic.  I  recog- 
nize that  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  con- 
troversial point,  and  rather  tiian  hamper 
the  d;scussion  and  consideration  of  wtiat 
I  believe  to  t)e  a  mandatory  package  bill, 
tii^  latter  proposal  i.s  bem:<  introduced 
as  a  separate  measure  along  with  a  def- 
iiute  commitment  thai  it  likevise  will  be 
offered  ui  the  committee  and  pushed  for 
consideration  by  tiie  Senate  Simultane- 
ous hearings  can  be  held  on  both  bills 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  be  an  alarmist  The  United  States  of 
America  is  a  great  country,  and  I  most 
respt'ctfully  suggest  that  our  interna- 
tional friends  will  be  making  a  mistake  if 
they  underestimate  either  our  capacity 
or  oui"  determination  to  remain  solvent. 

I  am  a  realist,  however,  and  in  my 
opinion  It  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  our 
Government — Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent— to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  our  coun- 
try to  drift  toward  the  financial  crisis 
which  we  can  ail  see  and  which,  acting 
tui^ether.  we  can  avoid. 

Again  I  repeat — it  is  not  enough  for 
either  tlie  Congress  or  the  President  to 
pass  the  buck  as  Ui  the  responsibility.. 
We  are  all  equally  resp«;nsible. 

In  the  January  29.  1968.  i.ssue  of  the 
U  S  News  it  World  Re{x»rt.  David  Law- 
rence expressed  a  very  timely  warning 
on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

The  .\dniiiUstratlon  can  sllll  correct  Its  er- 
rors and  use  its  authiirlty  to  stop  wasteful 
spenOing  its  wt;;i  .is  the  expeuUlture  of  huge 
sums  f  r  programs  which  even  though  meri- 
torious, should  wait  lor  fulhilinent  until  tiie 
nation  can  really  afford  them 

When  Tre.u>ury  deflclts  kocp  piling  up 
year  after  year  eventually  confidence — not 
only  In  t.he  monetary  unit  but  in  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  itself-beglns 
to  waver,  and  buniness  is  Qnally  confrunted 
wlih  a  depression  as  unemployment  ensues. 

1  here  is  time  yet  to  avoid  such  contin- 
gencies.  They  will  not  be  avoided,  buwever. 


unleta  the  Administration  puts  the  welf.ire 
of  the  country  ahead  of  partisan  politics  and 
seeica  courageously  to  cure  the  "state  of 
disunion"  by  giving  u.s  a  healthy  "state  of 
the  Union"  based  on  fiscal  soundness  ind 
domestic  security. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  bill  as 
a  package  would  provide  for  a  manda- 
tory reduction  in  expenditures  of  at  least 
$8  billion.  The  tax  increase  propo.sals 
plus  the  extension  of  the  excLse  ta.xes 
would  uicrease  revenue  by  $9.2  billion, 
ar.d  together  they  would  reduce  by  well 
over  one-half  the  fiscal  1969  projected 
S28  billion  deficit. 

Later  in  this  session,  as  Consiicss  acts 
on  the  various  appropriation  bills  for  fis- 
cal 1969.  each  appropriation  should  and 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized.  F^irthi  r 
rcductior.s  can  be  achieved;  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  while  they  would 
further  reduce  cash  expt  nditurcs  in  fi.s- 
ral  1969,  the  major  impact  of  reductions 
in  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1969  de- 
velops in  succeeding  years.  This  is  equally 
as  important  because  it  is  the  long-range 
trend  of  bringing  our  future  budgelar^ 
deficits  under  control  that  must  be  dealt 
with  as  well  as  the  current  situation. 

The  alternative  to  Congress  taking 
tlie.se  hard  but  necessary  steps  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  even  worse. 

No  action  to  control  the.se  expanding 
deficits — whether  or  not  camouflaged  by 
new  accountinu  methods — will  only  fur- 
ther feed  the  fires  of  inflation,  accelerate 
our  loss  of  gold,  and  lead  to  the  ultimate 
devaluation  of  our  currency. 

Tliat  must  not  happen  here  in  Amer- 
ica, and  It  is  my  responsibility  and  your 
responsibility  to  .see  that  it  does  not. 

.Mr  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
two  bills  to  carry  out  the  program  as 
outlined,  and  at  the  same  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  bills  be 
printed  m  the  Record  along  with  a  sec- 
tion by  section  analy.sis  of  each  as  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  bills  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

.S.  2902  \  bill  to  improve  the  balance  of 
p.iyinent.s  .ind  protect  the  domestic  economy 
uI  the  United  ijtates. 

S     2902 

Bf  It  encutfd  hy  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Reprrsi'ntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am^■'^va  m  Conyrr.-,s  assembled. 

SECTION    1     SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Balance  of 
P;tvmenta  :ind  IX)mestlc  Economy  Act  ol 
1968'. 

Six:  2.  ONE-YEAR  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
CERT.AIN  EXCISE  TAX  RATE  REDUC- 
TIONS. 

(ajtli  Section  4061  lai  (2i  ( A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  i  Is  amended  to 
read  ar  follows : 

"{A)  Articles  enumerated  In  subparagraph 
(Bi  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  foUow- 
mg  rates  Is  applicable. 

"7  per  centum  for   the  period   beginning 
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vrlth  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
,it  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  196«  through 
March  31,   1969. 

"1  jjer  centum  for  the  period  after  March 
31.  1969. ■• 

(2)  Section  6412(aHl)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  floor  stocks  refunds  on  passen- 
^er  automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking 
..ut  April  1,  1968,  or  January  1,  1969"  and 
■.iiscrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "or  April  1,  1969". 

ibt  .Section  4251  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  communlca- 
1  Ions  I    is  amended — 

tl)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)(2)  and 
ii:serung  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•(2(  Tlje  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
gTiiph  tl)  is  10  iJer  centum  of  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  bills  hrst  rendered  before  April  1, 
Uifi9  ". 

(21  by  .striking  out  "January  1,  1969"  in 
subsection  ib)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•April  1.  1969";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ici  SPECIAL  RuLK. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
.sectlons  (a)  and  (b),  in  the  case  of  com- 
munications services  rendered  after  April  30, 

1968,  and  before  February  1,  1969.  for  which 
a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before  April  1, 

1969.  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
ilrst  rendered  on  March  31.  1969." 

ic)  The  amendments  mode  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  sold 
on  or  after  April  1,  1968.  Tlie  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to 
amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered 
on  or  after  April  1.  1908. 

SEC.  3.  REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  CIVIL- 
IAN OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
(u)  During  any  period  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate number  ol  full-time  civilian  offlcers 
and  employees  (including  the  full-time 
equivalent  "f  part-time  employment)  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  ex- 
ceeds the  aegregate  number  employed  on 
September  20.  1966.  no  vacancy  in  any  office 
or  position  m  any  department  or  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  re- 
sulting from  the  resignation,  retirement, 
transfer,  removaJ.  or  deatli  of  the  inctimbent 
of  :=uch  office  or  position  shall  be  filled,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  UeU'rmination  of  the 
Director  of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (here- 
iniUlor  referred  i-o  ;.s  ilie  Director)  tinder 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Director  iliull  make  continuing 
studies  of  tile  personnel  needs  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  any  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (ai.  and  ^liall  (tetcrmine  which  of 
the  vacancies  occurring  m  .'Aich  departments 
and  imencie.s  may  be  tilled.  Such  determina- 
tions .shall  be  .so  made  tli.-it  the  aggregate 
number  of  vacancies  lilled  during  any 
calendar  quarter,  btginnini;  with  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30.  1968.  in  the  execvitive 
branch  of  the  Governmetit,  shall  not  exceed 
2b  per  centum  of  the  a.'gregale  number  of 
vac.incies  occurring  during  such  quarter. 
The  determinations  of  the  Director  tinder 
this  .subsection  sIk-.II  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  noecis  of  the  variot's  departments 
and  agencies  for  jjer^onnel,  Itaving  in  mind 
the  imiX)rtance  to  the  national  health,  secu- 
rity. :ind  welfare  of  their  respective  func- 
tions and  activitie.s.  Sticli  determinations 
may  be  made  by  .such  appropriation  units  or 
orttanlzaticm  units  Si  the  Director  may  deem 
:ippropriate. 

IC)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  continu- 
ous .study  of  all  appropriations  and  contract 
ntnhorizations  in  relation  to  personnel  em- 
ployed and  shall  reserve  from  expenditure 
Die  .savings  in  salaries  and  wages  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  any 
savings  In  other  categories  of  expense  which 
he  determines  will  result  from  such  opera- 
tion. 

(d)  The  dep&rtments  and  agendee  In  tb« 


executive  branch  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  tlie 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter.  Ijeginnlng  with 
the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1968,  a  report  of 
his  activities  under  this  section. 

(f)  Tills  section  shall  not  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 
the  postal  field  service,  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  to  casual  employees.  :is 
defined  by  the  Director,  to  employees  em- 
ployed witliout  compensation,  to  offices  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
or  to  offices  or  positions  lilled  by  transfer 
from  another  position  witliin  tlie  .same  or 
another  department  or  agency,  except  that 
such  employees,  offices,  .and  i)06itlons  sh.ill 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  aggregate  number  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees for  tlie  purposes  of  subsection  la). 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  supersede 
or  modify  the  reemployment  rights  of  any 
person  under  section  9  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  conferring  reemployment  rights 
upon  persons  who  have  performed  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(h)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  .April 
1,  1968. 

SEC.  4.  MORATORIUM  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROJECTS. 

(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  Federal  department  or  .igency 
shall,  during  the  period  in  which  this  sec- 
tion is  In  effect — 

(A)  initiate  the  planning  or  construction 
of  any  public  works  project  (including  proj- 
ects for  recreational  facilities  but  excluding 
projects  for  liighways) .  or 

(B)  make  any  grant  to  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  for  initiating  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  any  sucii  ptiblic 
works  project. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  liead  of  ihe  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  concerned,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall  investigate  a  public  works  project  with 
respect  to  which  paragraph  1 1 )  applies  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  vvhetiier  the  de- 
lay in  planning  or  constrvictlon  of  such  jiub- 
lic  works  project  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
will  cause  irreparable  damage  to  tlie  public 
health  or  welfare.  If  with  respect  to  any 
planning  or  constrtiction  of  .oiy  such  public 
works  project,  the  Director  (tetcrmlnes  that 
such  delay  will  cause  such  irreparable  (i;:in- 
age,  paragraph  (1)  shall  cease  to  ripply  with 
respect  to  such  planning  or  construction  el- 
fective  on  the  date  on  which  the  Director 
pviblishes  such  detcmination. 

(3)  The  Director  sltall  report,  from  time  to 
time,  the  results  of  his  investigations  .md 
determinations  under  paragraph  i2)  to  the 
President  and  the  Conprcss. 

(b)(1)  The  Director  of  tl^e  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  shall  make  .n  iinestie.-tion 
of  all  public  works  projects  lincludiiit;  proj- 
ects for  recreational  Incilities  but  excluding 
highway  projects),  the  planning  or  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  initiated  on  or 
before  the  d.ite  of  tlte  enactment  of  thi.s  .\ct 
and  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  or  by  a  State  or  local 
government  agency  with  Federal  as.sistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  plan- 
lUng  and  constrttction  on  such  pttbhc  works 
projects  can  be  temporarily  lialted  without 
causing  irreparable  ciam;:ge  to  the  public 
health  or  welfare. 

(2)  Notwithstanding:  any  otlier  provision 
of  law.  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall— 

(A)  continue  any  planning  rr  oonstriic- 
tlon,  or 

(B)  make  any  grant  (or  payment  of  a 
grant  previously  made)  to  any  State  or  local 


government     agency     for     continuing     any 

planning  or  construction, 

which  the  Director  determines  under  para- 
graph (1)  can  be  so  temporarily  halted,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  pericKl  in  which 
this  .section  is  in  effect  beginning  with  the 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  Director 
publishes  such  determination. 

(3)  The  Director  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticatile,  report  the  results  of  his  Investiga- 
tion and  determinations  under  paragraph  i2) 
to   the  President   and   tlie   Congress. 

Id  Tills  section  shall  apply  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  tlie  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  last  day  on  which  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  on  wuges  under  tec- 
tifjii  3402  of  the  Iiitern.ll  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  includes  any  amount  attributable  to  the 
tax  surcliarge  imposed  by  .section  51  of  such 
Code. 

SEC.  5.  LIMITATION  ON  EXPENDITURES 
DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1969. 
I  a)  Expenditures  under  tlie  Budget  of  tlie 
United  Stales  (referred  to  in  the  1968  State 
of  llie  Union  Address  of  the  President  as 
totaling  $186.0  billion)  during  the  fiscal  year 
ervding  June  30.  1969,  shall  not  exceed  $178  0 
billion,  except  by  tho.se  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess ol  $25.0  billion  that  the  President  may 
determine  are  necessary  in  behalf  of  our 
military  elfort  in  Southeast  Asia. 

lb)  To  effectuate  the  provisions  ol  sub- 
section la).  the  President  shall  reserve  from 
expenditure  such  amounts  Irom  stich  ap- 
propriations or  other  cjbligailonal  authoritv, 
iieretofore  or  hereafter  made  available.  :ts  lie 
may  prescribe. 

SEC.  G.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX  SURCHARGE. 
Ui)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to  de- 
termination of  tax  liability)  is  amended  by 
addintt  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"PART  V— TAX  SURCHARGE 
".Sec  51.  Tax  Sl'Rciiakce 
SEC.  51.  TAX  SURCHARGE. 
"(u)  iMPo.smoN  OF  Tax. — 
il)    Calendar   year   taxpayers.  -In   .iddi- 
ilon     to    tlie    other    taxes    Imposed    Ijv    this 
chapter,  there  is  liereby  imposed  on  the  in- 
come of  every  person  whose  taxable  ye.'^ir  is 
the  c:ilendar  year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent 
of   the   adjusted   tax    las   defined   in   .-ubseo- 
tlon  lb)  )  for  the  taxable  year  spc>clfied  :n  tlie 
followTng  table: 


"Calendar  year 

ferceiit 

Individuals              Corporations 

1968  .....„,..-.v.. 

1969--..    -- 

4.5                             8 

"(2)    Fiscal   year  taxpayers. — In   addition 

to  the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  tiiapiir. 
in  the  case  of  taxable  years  cndii;g  on  or  .li- 
ter the  effective  date  of  the  surcliarge  .aid 
Ijcgmning  ijeiorc  July  1,  1969,  there  Is  liere'iy 
imposed  on  the  income  of  every  person  whcjic 
t:::cable  year  Is  other  than  tlie  calendar«jc.:r, 
:,  tax  equal  to— 

"lA)  0  percent  of  liie  adjusied  ir.x  lor  tl^e 
taxable  year,  in  tiic  case  oi  an  induidual.  and 
8  jiercent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for  the  •oxabie 
year,  m  i he  case  c;>f  a  corporation,  multiplied 
ijy 

"iBi  :i  fraction,  the  nttmcrator  of  which 
is  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  d.itc  of 
the  surcharge  and  before  July  1.  1969.  r.nd 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  m  the  entire  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Effective  datt  defineb.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  i2),  the  'elTectlve  date  of  the 
sm-charge'   means — 

"(A)  January  l._';968.  ;n  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, and 
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"(  B»  April  1.  19M  In  the  ca»e  of  an  Individ- 
ual 

"ibi  Adjustbd  Tax  Din.veD  Fi">r  purpoacs 
of  this  section,  the  adjusted  tax  for  n  tax- 
able year  means  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  (other  than  by  this  section,  section 
871  (a  I  fir  section  88 li  for  such  tiixable  year 
redured  bv  any  credit  allowable  for  such  year 
under  section  37  i  relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) computed  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion 

■  iCi  ArTHORFTT  To  PllEMRIBE  CoMPosrr« 
Tax  RArcs  and  Taslxs  -  The  .Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  determine  <ti;d  require  the  use 
ft  c-omfxjsite  ta.t  rates  incorporating  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  section  and  prescribe  reg- 
uLitlons  setting  forth  modified  iptli>nal  tax 
tables  computed  upon  the  basis  of  such  com- 
posite rates  The  composite  rates  so  deter- 
mined may  be  refunded  to  the  nearest  whole 
percentage  p<jlnt  as  determined  under  regu- 
latl  )ns  prescrlbd  by  the  Secretary  t  his 
delegate  If,  pursuant  W)  this  subsection. 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  reg- 
vilatlons  setting  forth  mridifled  optional  tax 
tables  for  a  taxable  year  then  notwithstand- 
ing section  144(ai.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
to  whonn  a  credit  la  allowable  for  such  tax- 
able vear  under  section  37  the  standard  de- 
duction may  be  elected  regardless  of  whether 
the  taxpayer  electa  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
by  sectiftn  3 

"id I  FrfriMATeo  Tax  — For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  declarations  and  pavments  if  esti- 
mated income  tax  due  more  than  45  days 
(13  days  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section — 

■'  1 1  in  the  case  of  a  corptjration,  so  much 
of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  as  is 
attributable  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  11 
or  1201 1  a.  or  subchapter  L  shall  be  treated 
as  a  tax  imposed  by  such  sectlun  11  ur 
1201 1  ai  or  subchapter  L; 

■■i2)  the  term  tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  Individual  for  the  precetllng  taxable 
year'  as  used  In  section  »5654(dMli  shall 
mean  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  if  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  were  ippUcable  •<■  tax.ible  years  end- 
ing after  March  Jl  1967  tnd  beginning  be- 
fore April  1    1968,  and 

'■i3i  the  term  tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  corporation  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year'  aa  used  m  section  '5655idiili.  shall 
mean  the  tiix  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  retv.rn  if  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  were  applicable  Ui  tiixable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31.  1966.  and  beginning 
before  January  1    1968 

"lei  Wkstern  Hemisphfre  Trade  Cor- 
porations    AND     DrvIDENDS    ON     CERTAIN     PrE- 

resRED  Stock — In  computing,  for  .i  taxable 
year  of  a  corporation,  the  fraction  described 
In— 

"111  section  244(a)  (2)  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility). 

■v2i  section  247' ai  (  2i  (  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility) .  or 

■■i3i  section  922i2)  (relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations  i 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  which  tax 
Is  imposed  under  subsection  (ai  for  such 
taxable  year 

"(fi  Withholding  on  Wages — In  the  case 
of  wages  paid  after  March  31.  1968.  and  be- 
fore July  1,  1969  the  .imount  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  section  3402 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  in  lieu  of  the  tables  set  forth  In 
section  3402   la)   or  (cMD." 

bi  Section  963  b  >  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1934  (relating  to  receipt  of 
minimum  distributions  by  domestic  corpora- 
tions!   la  amended — 


111  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph 1 1  )  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

J  I   Taxable  years  beginnino  in  isea  and 
1968  —      and 

r2 1  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph i3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

l3l       TaXABIE      years      beginning      in       IBflS 
H«6.     1B6T      AND    AFTTTI    DFCEMBER     11       1«<1H 

(CI  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

■Pivrt  V    Tax  surcharge   ' 

id  I  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply — 

(  I  I  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  Individuals. 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  31  1968  and  beginning  before  July  I. 
Ut60     and 

i2i  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  corporations, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1967.  and  beginning  before 
July    1,    19«9 

SEC     7     REMOVAL   OF   INTEREST   LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 
(  ai   The  first  .sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph   of    the    flrst    section    of    the    Second 
Liberty  Bt.nd  Act  (31  O  S  C   752)   Is  amended 


91S.  30  In  lieu  'jI  (he  {liAi  .ind  %2M  eiempdons  pro- 
vided in  item  81 3  31  lor  irticies  impelled  by  or 
lor  Ihe  account  ot  a  peru>n  drri«inc  ^n  the 
United  Slates  who  r^  3  leturning  resident 
Ihereot  articles  to  which  ^uch  item  otherwise 
I  applies  not  over  K'i    n  .if^regale  lair   retal 

I  value  in  the  country  ot  acquisition 

(bi    The  headnotes  for  subpart  B  of    part 
1  of  the  appendix  to  the  Tariff  .Schedules  of 
the    United    -States   is   amended    by   Inserting 
or  Item  915  30'  after     Item  916  25" 

ic)  The  amendmentji  made  by  .subsections 
(a)  and  ib)  shall  iipply  with  respect  to  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United  States  on  or  after 
April    1.    1968 

SEC    9     USE   OP  SURPLUS   FOREICIN   CUR- 
RENCIES 

lai  In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  bur- 
plus  foreign  currencies  by  United  States  resi- 
dents engaging  in  foreign  travel,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  during  the  period 
In  which  this  section  Is  In  etTect.  make  such 
currencies  available  to  qualified  individuals 
m  exchange  for  dollars  .it  rates  under  which 
the  amount  nf  any  such  currency  received 
by  an  individual  will  be  eciual  to  llu  percent 
of  the  amount,  aa  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  the  Individual  would  receive 
under  rates  of  exchange  otherwise  .ippllcable. 

ibi    For    the    purpose   of    this    section — 

il)  The  term  surplus  foreign  currency" 
means  foreign  currency  owned  by  the  United 
States  which  is  available,  under  applicable 
agreements  with  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned, for  the  use  of  the  United  .States  Gov- 
ernment and  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  In  excess  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  for  such 
currency. 

(2)  The  term  'qualified  individual"  means 
a  resident  of  the  United  States  who  furnishes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  w^ith  satis- 
factory .issurances  that  foreign  currency  of 
any  country  obtained  under  this  section 
will  be  used  to  pay  the  ordinary  costs  Incur- 
red by  such  Individual,  or  by  a  member  of 
his  family  who  is  ,1  resident  nf  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  foreign  travel  no 
part  of  the  itinerary  of  which  includes  travel 
In  a  country  the  currency  of  which  Is  not 
available  under  this  section  1  except  for 
travel  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  reach  and  return 
from  the  country  the  currency  of  which  Is 
obtained) . 

CI  Each  agreement  hereafter  entered  into. 
or  hereafter  .imended  or  extended,  between 
the  United  States  and  ;uiy  foreign  country 
under  which  currency  of  such  country  .ic- 
cruea  or  will  accrue  for  the  use  of  the  United 


by  striking  out  "not  exceeding  four  and  one- 
quarter  per  centiun  per  annum,  ". 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
22(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (31  use  757c)  Is 
amended  to  read  iis  follows:  "Such  bonds  and 
certlflcatea  may  be  sold  at  such  price  or 
prloee.  bear  such  interest  rate  or  afford  such 
investment  yield  or  both,  and  be  redeemed 
before  maturity  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m;iy 
prescribe   ' 

ici  The  second  sentence  of  section  22\ 
(biili  of  such  Act  (31  use.  757C-2I  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  bonds 
shall  be  sold  at  such  price  or  prices,  afford 
such  investment  yield,  and  be  redeemable 
before  maturity  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  " 

(d)  Section  25  of  such  Act  (31  USC. 
757c   1 )  Is  repealed 

SEC     8     TEMPORARY    HKDUC IION    IN    KX- 
EMPTION  PROM  DUTY  FOR  RETURN- 
ING RESIDENTS 
(ai    Subpart   B  of   part    1   uf   the  appendix 
TO  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  915  25  the 
following  new  Item: 

for  'etuming  residents  amvinR  on  or 
before  the  date  i  tescribed  by  sec- 
lion  4911(d)  ot  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  ot  19S4  tor  termination  ot 
the  Interest  Equalization  Ta«  im-  j 
posed  by  section  4911(a)  ot  such 
Free  free  Code  I  " 
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St.ites  shall  Include  provisions  permitting 
the  use  of  such  currency  lor  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

id)  This  section  shall  apply  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  if  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  date  prescribed  by  section  4911(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  termina- 
tion (3f  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4911(a)  of  such  Code. 
SEC  10  LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
BY  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES. 

I  a)  No  money  approplrated  or  otherwise 
made  .ivailable  bv  .Act  of  Congress  shall  be 
used  to  pay  any  costs  of  or  Incident  to  travel 
in  any  foreign  country  during  the  period  in 
which  this  section  is  in  effect  by  any  civilian 
officer  or  employee  in  the  Executive.  Legis- 
lative, or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
unless  the  authorization  for  such  travel  con- 
tains or  Is  accompanied  by  a  certification  by 
the  proper  certifying  illlcer  that  the  travel 
In  such  foreign  country  is  essential. 

(b)    .Subsection    la)    shall   not   apply   to — 

( 1 )  travel  In  a  foreign  country  by  an  offi- 
cer or  emplovee  whose  principal  place  of  duty 
is  m  such  foreign  country,  or 

1 2)  travel  which  Is  liegun  on  or  before 
the   d.ae  of   the  enactment  of  this  .-Vet 

(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "proper  certifying  officer"  means^ 

(  1 )  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  heads  of  the  departments 
and  .agencies  in  the  Executive  branch,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  -Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  jus- 
tices .ind  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Judicial  branch: 

(2)  the  head  of  a  dep.irtment  or  agency 
In  the  Executive  branch,  with  respect  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  department  or 
.igency: 

(3)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  .Senate:   and 

1 4)  the  .Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  other  oilicers  and  employees  In  the 
Legislative  branch  (Other  otricers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate) . 


(d)    This   section   shall    apply   during   the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  date  prescribed  by  section  4911(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  termina- 
tion  of    the   Interest   Equalization   Tax   im- 
p-iscd   by  .section  4911(a)    of  such  Code. 
SKC   11.   REMOVAL  OP  GOLD  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
NOTES.  UNITED  STATES  NOTES.  AND 
TREASURY  NOTES  OF  1890. 
r.O    Subsection    (c)    of   section    11    of   the 
F.  denil    Reserve    .Act     (12    U  S  C.    248(c))    Is 
.imenried   by  striking  both   provisos,   and   by 
striking  the  last  sentence,   in  such  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  first  -sentence  of  section  15  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  391)  is 
amended  by  striking  and  the  ftinds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  for  the  redemption  of  Fed- 
tr.il  Reserve  notes". 

(C)  Tliat  part  of  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  413)  which  precedes  the  last  two  sen- 
tences of  such  paragraph  is  amended  to  read: 
•  Federal  Reserve  notes  sh.iU  bear  upon  their 
faces  a  distinctive  letter  and  serial  number 
which  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank." 

(dl(l)  The  tirst  sentence  of  the  fourth 
p.tragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act   (12  use.  414)    is  repealed. 

(  2)  The  sentence  which,  prior  to  the  repeal 
made  by  this  section,  was  the  second  sen- 
tence of  such  paragraph  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  alter  "The  Board"  the 
loUowing:  "of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System". 

ici  The  tixth  i).irauraph  of  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  415)  Is 
repealed. 

if)  The  fotirth  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
which,  prior  to  the  nmendments  made  by 
tills  Act.  was  the  seventh  paragraph  of  sec- 
lion  16  of  the  h'ederal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C, 
416)  is  repealed. 

(g)  The  parauraph  whicli,  prior  to  the 
amendineiifs  m.ide  by  tliis  Act,  was  the 
eighteenth  paragr-iph  of  section  16  of  tlie 
Federal  Reserve  .Act  il2  U  S.C.  467)  is  re- 
pealed, 

(hi  Section  6  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934  (31  use  408a)  is  amended  by  striking 
m  the  second  proviso  the  phrases  "the  reserve 
lor  United  St.ites  notes  ,ind  for  Treasury 
notes  of  1890,  and"  and  ".  and  the  reserve  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  shall  be  maintained  In 
gold  certificates,  or  in  credits  payable  in  gold 
certificates  maintained  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  under  section  16  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  .Act,  ;.s  heretofore  and  by  this 
Act  amended". 

11)  Tliere  are  hereby  repealed  the  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  of  section  43  of  the 
Act  of  May  12.  1933  (48  Stat.  31.  52;  31  U.S.C. 
821  (.11).  which  read:  "No  suspension  of  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  under  the  terms  of  section  11  ic)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  -Act  necessitated  by  rea- 
son of  operations  under  this  section,  shall 
require  the  impoeition  of  the  graduated  tax 
upon  any  deficiency  in  reserves  as  provided 
in  said  section  lli'c).  Nor  shall  it  require 
any  automatic  increase  in  the  rates  of  in- 
terest or  discount  charged  by  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  as  otherwise  specified  in  that 
.section." 

(J)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890 
I  26  Stat  289)  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  408),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(ki  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  January  30, 
1934  (48  Stat  341,  31  U.S.e.  408b),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  phrase  "and  as  a  reserve 
for  any  United  States  notes  and  for  Treasury 
notes  of  1890"  and  also  by  striking  the  phrase 
"as  a  reserve  for  any  United  States  notes  and 
for  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  and". 


The  analysis  of  the  bill  (S.  2902) ,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  is 
as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Balance  of  Paymei^ts 
AND  Domestic  Ek:oNOMY  Act  of  1968 
Short  title. — Section  1  of  the  bill  recites 
that  this  act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Balance 
of  Payments  and  Domestic  Economy  Act  of 
1968."' 

Telephone  and  auto  excise  taxc-s.— Section  2 
continues  for  an  additional  year— until  April 
1_  1969— the  existing  7  per  cent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  and  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  tele- 
phone service.  This  section  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  existing  law  which  provides  a  rate  of 
tax  at  the  termination  of  this  extension  equal 
to  the  tax  which  would  have  been  applicable 
under  the  reductions  scheduled  by  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  Specifically,  the 
auto  tax  win  drop  from  7  per  cent  to  1  per 
cent,  and  the  1  per  cent  rate  -will  apply  on 
into  the  future.  The  telephone  tax  will  drop 
from  10  per  cent  to  zero  (The  Administra- 
tion proposal  to  extend  these  taxes  for  an- 
other year  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Monday,  January  22.  It 
adopts  a  slightly  different  approach  by  mov- 
ing the  pattern  of  scheduled  reductions  for- 
ward one  year.  Thus,  the  auto  tax  will  cirop 
from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  in  1969  and  to 
1  per  cent  in  1970.  The  telephone  tax  will 
drop  from  10  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  in  1969 
and  to  zero  In  1970.) 

Freeze  on  Federal  employees. — Section  3 
Imposes  a  celling  on  the  numcer  of  Federal 
employees  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  Under  this  Section,  the  number 
of  such  employees  may  not  exceed  the  acpre- 
gate  number  employed  on  September  20.  1966 
The  limitation  would  apply  beginning  April 
1,  1968.  If  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
Executive  Branch  exceeds  iiie  September  20, 
1966  total,  no  vacancy  in  any  office  or  posi- 
tion in  anv  department  or  agency  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  shall  be  filled,  except  that  if 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
determines  that  a  per.  onnci  need  exists  m  a 
department  or  .igency  one  vacancy  m  four 
may  be  filled.  The  ceiling  is  not  to  apply. 
however,  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Postal  Services,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Nor  is  it  to  apply 
with  respect  to  offices  filled  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Aforafont/m  on  pubhc  irorks  SccV.on  4 
imposes  a  moratorium  on  all  public  works 
projects  which  have  been  authorized  but  not 
yet  begun.  This  moratorium  would  apply 
to  recreational  facilities  as  well  as  public 
buildings  taut  it  would  not  apply  to  the 
Federal  highway  construction  program.  The 
amendment  also  prohibits  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment from  making  prants  to  St.ite  or  lo- 
cal governments  for  new  iniblic  works  proj- 
ects. However,  the  head  of  the  Feideral  de- 
partment or  agency  involved  may  request  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
to  investigate  whether  a  jiroposed  jjubllc 
works  project  may  t)e  undertaken.  If  the 
Director  determines  that  delay  in  such  proj- 
ect would  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the 
public  health  r.r  welfare,  the  project  may  be 
ccinmenced.  With  rcfpe<t  lo  prr.joct?  m  prog- 
ress. Section  4  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  investigate 
and  determine  wiiether  the  construction  can 
be  postponed  during  the  moratorium  with- 
out "Irreparable  damage  to  the  public  health 
or  welfare."  Such  projects  as  he  finds  may  be 
postponed,  will  be  postponed.  The  morato- 
rium would  begin  the  day  alter  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  and  would  end  on  July  31. 
1969,  (The  effective  date  of  this  moratorium 
is  tied  'to  the  period  for  withholding  tax  on 
wages  under  the  tax  surcharge  amendment 
described  In  Section  6  ) 

Limitation  on  budget  expenditures. — Sec- 
tion ■>  Imposes  a  ceiling  on  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Federal  expenditures  during  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  Under  this 
section  Federal  expenditures  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $178  billion  However,  the  celling  is  iiot 
to  apply  to  expenditures  the  President  det(  r- 
mines  are  necessary  because  of  our  military 
efforts  in  Southeast  Asia 

This  section  is  similar  in  form  to  the  liow 
amendment  limiting  1968  Inideet  expendi- 
tures. 

It  differs  from  the  Bow  .-.menrinient  In  one 
respect  Thl.s  bill  refers  to  expenditures  un- 
der the  Budget  of  the  United  .St.ites,  and  not 
to  administrative  budget  expenditures.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  the  1969  budget  is  to  be  re- 
st.ited  in  terms  of  the  new  unified  concept 
recoinmended  1)V  his  Comml.sslon  on  Uudeet 
?;xponditures  The  Commi.ssion  named  the 
new  budiret  the  "Budget  of  tlie  United 
States"  at  jiage  12  of  its  October  1967  re- 
j)ort  In  order  to  overcome  any  ambiguity 
which  might  arise  if  the  1969  budget  pre- 
sented to  Congress  is  not  referred  to  as  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States,  iiowever.  the 
amendment  further  identifies  the  expendi- 
tures which  it  proposes  to  limit  by  referring 
to  the  expenditures  as  those  which  the  Pres- 
ident referred  to  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  as  totaling  $186.0  billion 

Like  tlie  B<ow  .imendment  it  contair.s  an 
exception  to  the  expenditure  limit. ition 
(Which  It  provides)  for  Increases  in  expend- 
itures 111  beh.ilf  of  our  mllii.iry  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  the  State  of  the  Union 
.Address,  the  President  referred  to  these  ex- 
penditures as  totaline  $25  0  billion  for  fiscal 
1969.  The  amendment  tises  this  amount  in 
jiroviding  that  the  expenditure  limit  ition 
is  not  to  apply  to  the  extent  expenditures 
in  behalf  of  otir  military  effort  exceed  tills 
budgeted  amount    i$25.0  billion). 

TaT  surcharge — Section  6  would  impose  a 
fi  per  cent  .surtax  on  individuals  and  an  8  l)er 
( ctit  surtax  on  corporations.  As  under  the 
Administration  bill,  the  surtax  on  individuals 
would  become  effective  April  1.  1968.  and 
would  apply  until  July  1,  1969.  Tlie  .surtax 
-n  corporations  would  apply  as  of  January 
1  !9<)a,  and  would  continue  until  July  1, 
!:■  .:9. 

Federal  bond  interest. — .Section  7  repeal.s 
the  4I4  per  cent  ceiling  on  Interest  paid  on 
government  bonds  including  savings  bonds 
lirturimig  tourist  iiirnptton-  Section  H 
reduces  ihe  duty-free  allowances  available  to 
rcturnine  residents  from  $100  ($200  in  the 
ca.se  of  travel  to  the  Vlrzin  Islands)  down  to 
$25  with  respect  to  persons  .irnving  m  the 
United  States  on  or  after  -April  1.  19')8.  and 
before  the  final  termination  of  the  interest 
equaliz:ttion  t:ix  Presently,  this  t.x  is  sclied- 
uled  to  expire  July  31.  1969 

Foreign  travel — Section  9  prohibit.-^,  foreign 
travel  by  government  officers  :ind  employees 
whether  employed  in  the  Legislative.  ExfC- 
titive.  or  Judicial  branch  unles.^  the  authori- 
sation for  their  tra\el  is  certified  by  an  ap- 
propriate person  that  tlie  travel  is  essential. 
This  provision  :.pplies  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  Justices  of  :!ie  .Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  t.j  regular  emj^loyees  The  certifi- 
cation required  by  this  section  is  lo  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  travel  by  heads  of  department,;  and 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  Justices  .iiid  employees  of 
the  Judicial  Branch,  Certification  with  re- 
spect to  Members  and  employees  of  the  House 
is  to  be  made  by  the  .-Speaker  ot  the  House 
and  certific.ition  with  re.spect  to  .Senators 
ai.d  employees  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  made 
bv  tiie  President  pro  tempore  of  the  .Senate. 
In  the  case  of  employees  of  departments  or 
aL'encies  in  the  Executive  Branch  the  certi- 
fication Is  to  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  involved.  This  prohibi- 
tion on  nonessential  travel  will  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  con- 
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tlnue  in  effect  until  the  fln.il  termination 
of  the  interest  equalliatlon  tax 

Swplus  foreign  currfncxes — Section  10  l9 
deslt^ned  to  encourage  the  use  >f  surplus 
foreign  currencies  by  authorizing  0nlted 
States  tourists  to  purchase  such  currencies 
Ht  .1  10  percent  discount  for  use  during  for- 
eign travel  to  countries  where  the  United 
States  owns  "iurplus  foreign  currencies  The 
"tx^nus"  foreign  currency  would  not  be  avail- 
able If  the  *our;st  travels  to  foreign  coun- 
tries jvhere  the  United  sitates  does  not  have 
surplus  currencies  unless  the  travel  Is  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  him  to  reach  the  coun- 
try with  respfct  to  which  he  received  the 
bonus  currency  Por  instance,  if  he  were  to 
propose  .»  trip  to  India  where  we  have  sub- 
stint'.Hl  excess  currency  the  10  i)er  cent 
bonus  of  Indian  rupees  would  be  provided 
for  him  If  he  took  i  reasonably  direct  route 
to  India  but  not  if  he  proposed  to  make  spe- 
cial side  "rips  to  the  developed  countries  of 
Europe  rhe  amendment  lUo  reqtilres  future 
contracts  and  future  revisions  of  existing 
contracts  under  which  foreign  currency  be- 
comes available  to  the  United  States  to  In- 
clude provlsl  >ns  permitting  'he  use  of  the 
surplus  currency  for  the  travel  described  In 
this  -action  The  bonus  currency  would  be 
available  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  to  \iif  final  termination  of  the  interest 
equalization    tax 

Gold  rover  — Section  11  removes  the  provi- 
sion requiring  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  25  gold  reserve  to  support  its  currency. 
Spei-ltlcally  this  section  removes  the  gold 
cover  from  the  date  'if  enactment  with  respect 
to  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  United  States  Notes. 
and  rreiisury  Notes  of  18tfO  This  section  in- 
corporates "he  text  of  S  2857  introduced  Jan- 
uary 22.  ly68.  by  the  Honorable  John  Hpark- 
man.  Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

The  bill,  introduced  by  .Mr  William.s 
of  Delaware  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  dii  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECDRn,  as  tollow.'> 

S  2903  A  bill  to  amend  'he  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maxunum  rate 
of  percentate  depletion  to  a  rate  of  jo  per- 
cent 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  nf 
Representatties  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  That  •a\  sec- 
tion ^13ibi  I  1  i  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  percentage  depletion  rate 
for   >il  .ind  gas  wells i  is  imended  — 

■  I  )  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning m  1968  by  striking  out  27  '  j  percent  ' 
and  inserting  m  lieu  there<jf     25  percent 

I  2  I  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
la  1969.  by  striking  out  25  percent  '  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof     22'^  percent"    and 

I  i  I  with  respect  to  taxable  vears  beginning 
In  1970  and  subsequent  years,  by  striking  out 
■■22'3  percent  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"20  percent" 

ibi  Section  613ibl(2l  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage 
depletion  rate  for  bulfur  uranium,  and  cer- 
tain other  deposits!  is  -mended  — 

'  1  )  with  respect  to  tiixable  years  beglniung 
In  1969  by  striking  out  "23  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  'hereof  "22'2   percent":   and 

I  2  I  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begrinnlng 
In  1970  and  subsequent  years  by  striking  out 
"22I2  percent  ■  and  inserting  m  lieu  therecjf 
"20  percent" 

The  analy.sis  of  the  bill  S  2903  > .  pre- 
sented by  Mr  WiLLt.AMs  of  Delaware,  is 
as  follows: 

Exi-LA.NArioN  OF  Depletion  Bill 

Percentage  depletion  — This  bill  reduces 
ail  percentage  depletion  allowances  which 
are  currently  atxjve  20  per  cent  down  to  20 
per  cent  over  a  three-year  period  In  1968. 
only   the  oil   depletion  allowance   would   be 


affected  It  would  be  reduced  from  27  ij 
fier  cent  to  25  per  cent  In  1969  It  would  be 
further  reduced  to  22  5  per  cent  and  In  addi- 
tion the  present  allowance  of  23  per  cent 
applicable  to  uranium  .und  sulfur  luid  to  a 
host  of  strategic"  minerals  mined  m  the 
United  States  would  also  be  reduced  u:>  22  5 
per  cent  In  1970  and  thereafter  these  rates 
Wfuild  be  further  reduced  to  ii  permanent 
level  of  20  per  cent 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  also  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent. 
since  the  one  bill  would  ordinarily  auto- 
matically be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Plnanoe.  that  our  committee  be  >;lven 
jurisdiction  over  the  various  proposals 
in  IxUh  biil.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  clarify  hi.s  request,  as  to  which 
committee  should  li.ive  if 

Mr  WILLIAMS  .if  Delaware  The 
Finance  Committee  The  bills  deal  with 
proposed  mcrea-sed  taxes  but  al.so  pro- 
po.se  certain  expenditures  reductions,  and 
I  am  introducing  them  as  a  package  bill 
for  reference  to  that  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  With- 
out .ibjection  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS  obtained  the  tloor 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  .a  quorum  without  losing 
my  rU'ht  to  the  Iloor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk 
will  call  rhe  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection  it  is  m)  ordered. 


.  -T-  TO  THE  SB:NATE  BY  A  DELE- 
v.rtTTON  FROM  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OF  BRAZIL 

Mr  BVRD  of  West  Virmnia  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  it  mves  me  iireat  pleasure,  in- 
deed, to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  visiting  delegation  to  the  the 
United  .States  of  Members  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Parliament 

There  are  12  Members  present,  whose 
names  are  lus  follows 

Hon    Guido  Mondin.  Senator. 

Hon    Jose  Maiidelli  Filho.  Deputy. 

Hon   Teofilo  Pires.  Deputy. 

Hon   Geraldino  Dos  Santos.  Deputy 

Hon   L.iuro  Monteiro  Da  Cruz.  Deputy. 

Hon    Raymundo  Bnto.  Deputy. 

Hon    Padre  Sousa  Nobre.  Deputy. 

Hon   Raymundo  Padilha.  Deputy. 

Hon    Levy  Tavare.s.  Deputy. 

Hon    Yuki.shigue  Tamura.  Deputy. 

Hon    Kzequia-s  C\ista.  Deputy. 

Hon    Jase  Carlos  Maya,  Deputy. 

Mr  President,  the.sc  distinsuished 
friends  of  ours  are  here  with  Mr.  David 
Wayne  Smith,  a  former  citizen  of  West 
Vir^iinia,  who  is  tiie  coordinator  of  con- 
gressional luncheons,  and  he  is  return- 
ing from  Brazil 

I  .should  like  now  to  j>resent  the  dele- 
gation to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
present  in  tlie  Chamber,  and.  following 
that,  will  ask  for  a  5-minute  recess  so 
that  Senators  may  meet  this  distin- 
gui.shed  delegation  from  Bra;:il 

Mr     YARBOROUGH.    Mr    President, 


will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  .so  that  I  may  make  a  short  com- 
ment about  the  visiting  delegation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  that  purpose 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Inteniarliamentary  Union  delegation  of 
the  United  States,  when  it  went  to  Bra- 
silia, the  capital  of  Brazil,  in  19G2  to  at- 
tend the  Parliamentary  Union  confer- 
ence of  that  year.  They  made  available 
to  us  the  facilities  of  their  beautiful 
Parliament  building.  During  the  ses- 
sions— and  I  have  attended  similar  ses- 
sions in  other  i^,atlons  on  other  conti- 
nents—  we  have  never  been  treated  more 
hospitably  than  we  were  treated  in  Bra- 
zilia  while  the  conference  was  in  progress 
There  were  at  least  six  Members  of  the 
US  Senate  there,  and  six  Members  from 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  other  staff  officers.  F\)r  about  2 
weeks  we  toured  Brazil,  attending  many 
meetings. 

On  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  at- 
tended— I  do  not  .see  others  who  at- 
tended on  the  Iloor— and  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  Congress.  I  want  to  thank  our 
vi.sitors  from  Brazil  for  the  t;reat  hospi- 
tality they  extended  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  that  meeting  in  Brasilia,  at  which 
meeting,  incidentally,  a  Brazilian  head 
of  the  International  Parliamentary 
Union  was  elected. 

With  this  introduction.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  openhearted  and  warm  thanks 
for  the  way  you  treated  the  Members  of 
Conuress  in  the  U.S.  delegation  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  lus  remarks. 

Mr  President.  I  now  present  to  the 
Senate  the  vLsiting  members  of  the  dele- 
gation from  the  Brazilian  Parliament. 
(Applause,  Senators  risinf:  1 
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RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  and  'at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.  <  the  Senate 
took  a  recess. 

At  2  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  OfiQcer  'Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGsin  the  chair.) 


ECONOMIC  SACRIFICES  NEEDED  IN 
ADDITION  TO  WAR    "TAX" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  i^erhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  aspect  of  today's 
speeches  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  myself  is  in  their  contiguity,  con- 
sidering tiic  fact,  which  I  now  represent 
as  such  to  the  Senate,  that  their  prep- 
aration was  not  concerted  in  any  way; 
and  yet.  in  essence,  they  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
considered  to  be  quite  a  conservative 
Senator,  and  I  am  considered  to  be 
liberal. 

That  indicates  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  do  understand  what  needs  to  be 
done  about  the  situation  of  our  country. 


Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will   the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.   BYRD  of  West   Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  kindly  distinguish  between 
the  two,  for  the  record? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me.  I  will  say  that  to  make  that  dis- 
tinction would  take  me  longer  than  to 
make  the  speech.  But  without  being  fa- 
cetious about  it.  I  think  that,  by  and 
large,  the  diflerence  lies  in  how  one  votes 
on  social  welfare  and  international  pro- 
urams.  I  believe  that  this  broad  descrip- 
tion is  a  fairly  accurate  standard. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  does  indicate 
that  we  do  know  that  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary confluence  of  opinion  on 
what  to  do  about  our  country's  situation. 
The  question  is  whether  we  will  do  it, 
and  it  is  this  question  to  which  I  wish  to 
address  my  remarks. 

The  administration  has  declared  that 
the  Nation  Is  In  an  emergency  situation 
at  home  and  abroad— an  emergency  that 
requires  an  increase  in  already  high 
taxes.  And  yet  the  administration  has 
failed  to  set  the  priorities  for  military 
over  civilian  spending  that  is  always  re- 
quired in  such  emergencies.  It  has  also 
failed  to  set  priorities  among  the  civilian 
expenditures  themselves. 

This  is  the  real  reason  for  the  fuzzy 
thinking  that  dominates  so  much  of  the 
discussion  concerning  the  economy.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  domestic  emergency 
in  the  slums  and  ghettos  demands  a 
priority  for  solving  the  ills  of  the  cities; 
and  that  the  war  in  Vietnam — whether 
we  like  it  or  not — demands  that  adequate 
resources  be  made  available  for  our  mili- 
tary effort  there.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  tax  requested  by  the  administration 
is  in  reality  a  "war  tax"  for  Vietnam. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  The  prestigious  Presiden- 
tial Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  reported  today  that 
the  federal  system — the  foundation  of 
the  American  governmental  system — 
was  facing  a  threat  exceeded  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  only  by  the  Civil  War.  The 
Commission  found  that  "when  measured 
against  present  and  prospective  needs 
and  expectations,  progress  seems  dis- 
couraglngly  slow." 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  way  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  concerning  our  econ- 
omy Is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  war  and 
the  crisis  of  the  cities  have  caused  an 
emergency  dangerous  enough  not  only 
to  require  a  tax  increase  but  also  to  re- 
quire other  financial  .sacrifices  and  the 
establishment  of  real  priorities. 

To  this  end,  I  would  recommend: 
Mrst.  A  tougher  set  of  budgetary 
priorities.  This,  in  many  ways,  is  parallel 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams],  arrived  at 
quite  independently.  Space,  agriculture, 
public  works.  non-Vietnam  defense, 
highway  construction,  and  natural  re- 
.sources  development  programs  should 
be  cut  further  or  be  postponed  to  save 
about  S4  billion.  At  the  same  time  spend- 
ing for  job  training,  education,  health, 
housing,  and  poverty  should  be  raised  by 
about  the  same  amount.  This  would  not 
require  exceeding  pro.iected  spending 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


Second.  Monetary  restraints  In  effect 
since  last  November  should  be  continued. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  expansion- 
ary policy  during  1967 — when  the  money 
supply  w£is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  7 
percent  per  year — has  been  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  Inflationary  pres- 
sures last  year.  Since  last  November  the 
money  supply  was  permitted  to  grow 
only  at  a  1-percent  annual  rate  and  this 
restraint  should  be  continued. 

Third.  Enactment  of  the  10-percent 
tax  surcharge,  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  Vietnam.  While 
the  President's  proposal  would  put  most 
of  the  burden  of  the  tax  surcharge  on 
individual  taxpayers,  I  believe  the  bulk 
of  the  new  surcharge  should  be  placed  on 
corporations.  I  notice  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams]  has  at- 
tached some  weight  in  favor  of  individ- 
uals as  against  corporations.  This  tax 
increase,  however,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  submission  to  the  Congress  in 
1968  by  the  administration  of  a  tax- 
reform  package  to  spread  the  lax  bur- 
den more  equitably.  This  tax -reform 
package  should  include,  for  example,  the 
reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
from  27  to  20  percent,  which  would 
bring  at  least  S350  million  Into  the 
Treasury.  It  is  extraordinary  that  both 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  and  I  came  to  exactly  the  same 
figure.  In  addition,  taxing  profits  from 
the  sale  of  inherited  property  could 
bring  an  additional  S130  to  S150  million 
Into  the  Treasury.  That  is  S500  million 
in  new  money,  and  there  are  other  loop- 
holes that  can  be  closed  also. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  review  the  opera- 
tions and  to  recommend  streamlining  of 
the  Government,  modeled  after  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Such  a  commission 
could  be  headed  by  President  Eisenhower 
as  suggested  by  a  bill  introduced  last 
week  by  Senator  Smathers  and  myself. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Operations  is  holding  hearings  on  that 
question  now,  and  there  is  formidable 
testimony  demonstrating  that  is  required 
and  is  the  way  in  which  to  get  Govern- 
ment economy  and  achieve  the  number 
of  employees  in  Government  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  ] 
seeks. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  not  established 
the  proper  priorities  and  that  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  at  the  root  of  our  troubles.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
should  dictate  our  policy.  However,  it 
means  that  we  must  make  a  sacrifice  in 
the  form  of  a  tax  increase  and  that  other 
restraints  and  sacrifices  have  to  be 
undertaken. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  and 
will  not  in  this  particular  speech,  deal 
with  the  question  of  our  international 
balance  of  payments,  the  gold  situation, 
or  the  international  financial  .situation. 
I  hope  to  deal  with  that  in  a  speech  next 
week. 

The  President  is  tellinu  the  American 
people  that  while  we  are  fighting  a  war 
in  'Vietnam,  we  can  and  are  at  the  same 
time  meeting  our  critical  domestic 
problems.  I  believe  we  can,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  are  we?  In  my  judgment,  we 
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and  the  administration  knows 


are  not 
It. 

In  addition  to  the  visible  costs  of  the 
war,  there  are  vast  hidden  costs — the 
failure  to  meet  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems— which  are  leading  to  growing 
social  and  political  discontent,  inflation, 
and  economic  dislocation.  The  sooner 
the  administration  admits  this,  the 
sooner  will  the  Nation  be  ready  to  face 
its  domestic  problems  realistically.  It  is 
no  use  to  meet  these  hard  and  intract- 
able problems  with  half  measures  to 
create  the  impression  that  half  measures 
will  do. 

The  Pi-esident's  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  and  on  the  budget  give 
little  encouragement  that  his  adminis- 
tration fully  comprehends  the  causes  of 
our  domestic  social  crisis.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Pi-esident's  own  question 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  He 
said — 

Why.  why  then  this  restlessness  i among 
the    American    people )  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  President  cannot 
or  will  not  face  the  harsh  realities — that 
this  restlessness  is  caused  by  the  slow- 
ness with  which  urban  problems  are  be- 
ing recognized,  by  the  half  measures  used 
to  meet  them,  and  by  our  inability  to 
harness  the  vast  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

But  the  new  budget  shows  that  this 
administration  is  more  concerned  with 
the  politics  of  the  Nation's  problems  than 
with  the  problems  themselves.  There  is 
no  sign  that  lough  decisions  on  priori- 
lies  have  been  or  will  be  made — although 
there  is  much  talk  about  priorities — to 
make  room  within  the  proposed  budget 
for  problems  that  need  to  be  funded  now 
to  deal  with  our  urban  crises  before  they 
pass  out  of  control.  Instead,  the  budget 
eliminates  no  programs.  Most  existing 
programs  are  left  -with  some  funds,  but 
no  program  is  left  with  enough  money  to 
make  a  decisive  impact.  This  may  be 
good  consensus  politics,  but  it  can  jnly 
worsen  our  domestic  situation. 

Certainly,  the  American  people  are 
carrying  a  heavy  tax  load  today.  Many 
blame  the  rising  cost  of  government  on 
rising  welfare  costs  or  waste,  but  the 
President  himself  admits  that  it  is  due 
to  the  heavy  cost  of  Vietnam. 

It  i.s  not  the  rise  in  regular  budget  outlays 
which  requires  a  tax  increase,  but  tne  cost 
of  Vletnajii — 

Says  the  President  in  his  budpet 
message. 

Unless  the  President  makes  this  more 
clear  to  the  American  people  than  he 
has,  by  setting  firm  priorities  for  Fed- 
eral spending,  he  will  find  more  con- 
gressional opposition  to  his  domestic 
programs  than  he  already  has  had.  In- 
stead of  Congress  coming  to  f/rips  with 
our  domestic  crisis  by  effective  measures 
designed  to  attack  the  root  causes  of  our 
problems,  it  will  continue  to  head  in  the 
opposite  direction — indiscriminate  cuts 
in  domestic  programs — inclined  to  le- 
]3ress  discontent  rather  than  deal  with 
its  causes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  insignificant 
that  when  the  President  spoke  of  civil 
rights  so  quickly  that  you  could  hardly 
applaud,  there  v. as  not  a  ripple  in  the 
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Chamber,  and  when  he  spoke  of  law  en- 
forcement there  was  enormous  applause 
I  j-leld  to  no  one  in  my  zeal  for  law  en- 
forcement, but  a  lot  less  of  It  would  be 
necessary  If  you  had  racial  justice  and 
true  racial  equality  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country 

The  Presidents  state  of  the  Union 
messaee  and  the  budeet  me.ssage  will  in- 
spire few  of  our  people  Nor  does  the 
President  ask  for  meaningful  sacrifices 
Yet.  no  war  or  cause  can  be  fought  with- 
out siicrlflces— neither  the  war  m  Viet- 
nam nor  the  fitiht  to  solve  our  urban 
problems. 

The  American  people,  in  my  judgment, 
are  rt-ady.  a.s  m  the  pa^t.  to  meet  the 
challenge,  but  they  must  be  properly  in- 
formed, and  they  must  be  led  with  cour- 
age And  this  the  administration  has  so 
far  failed  to  do. 

I  would  now  like  to  state  in  more  detail 
what  I  meant  wlien  I  said  previously  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in  first. 
cutbacks  or  postponements  of  essential 
domestic  programs;  second,  inflation: 
and  third,  economic  disruption. 

First.  One  of  the  Nation's  major  prob- 
lems is  the  deterioration  of  our  hospitals, 
increased  hospital  costs  :ind  the  short- 
age of  modern  hospital  facilities  Early 
in  11)66  the  President  told  the  Congress 
that  there  is  an  uisent  need  for  a  10- 
year.  $10  billion  program  for  hospital 
modernization  There  was  no  action  on 
this  proposal  by  Congress  that  year  In 
1967  the  President — despite  any  change 
m  the  situation— failed  to  follow  up  on 
his  proposal  by  requesting  funds  for  this 
purpose  This  year,  in  his  fiscal  year  1969 
bud'w'et  there  appears  to  be  a  proposal 
for  only  $215  million  for  a^isistance  in  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  gen- 
eral hospital  and  diat^nostic  facilities 

The  .slashes  made  ;n  tht-  Federal  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  4-year  colleges 
is  another  excellent  example  of  this 
budgetary  situation.  The  Conu-ress  ap- 
propriated $300  million  for  the  current 
f.scal  year  for  this  Huiher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  procrnm.  the  administration 
cut  this  back  one-'hird  from  the  appro- 
priated amount  to  S200  million  Ki-eping 
in  mind  that  the  Federal  matching  con- 
tribution is  one-third,  a  cut  of  $100  mil- 
lion can  result  m  trimming  college  con- 
struction throughout  the  Nation  by  as 
much  as  $300  million.  And  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  Presidential  budget  just 
submitted  allows  only  $33  million — a 
cutback  of  almost  nine-tenths  from  the 
amount  Congress  appropriated  thf  pre- 
vious year  Taking  into  consideration 
the  Federal  one-third  matching  factor, 
^this  could  result  in  trimming  new  col- 
lege construction  for  fiscal  year  1069  by 
$301  million— S267  million  times  3.  It 
would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether 
f'.e  younr;  people  of  our  Nation  can  af- 
ford a  diminution  of  as  much  as  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  for  these  2  years. 
Do  vve  really  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
mourn  tlie  shorta;^e  of  modern  higher 
education  facilities  for  those  who  could 
attend  college  and  stress  the  importance 
CI  this  training  in  our  complex  society'' 
T!;e  administration  niu-st  match  its  elo- 
quence with  Its  programs. 

Under  internal  plaruung  duciunents  the 
Office   of   Economic   Opportunity   called 


for  a  $4  billion  poverty  program  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  yet  the  President  cut  thLs 
back  to  $2  billion  in  his  budget  request 
last  year  Sargent  Shrlver  hlm.self  testi- 
fied last  year  that  the  war  on  poverty 
cannot  be  won  at  pre.sent  expenditure 
levels 

As  a  result  of  the  White  House  eflort 
to  build  up  manpower  training  programs, 
many  crucial  poverty  ctTortJi  are  present- 
ly being  cut  back .  Headstart  is  being  cut 
back  by  S14  million  below  the  figure 
needed  to  refund  existing  programs,  legal 
.ser\ices  by  $6  million  below  that  figure, 
and  nelghlxirhood  health  services  by  $9 
million.  This  is  clearly  robbing  Peter  to 
[>ay  Paul  Federal  expenditures  on  special 
summer  programs  will,  it  Ls  claimed,  be 
smaller  this  year  than  last;  but  who 
knows  what  problems  in  the  cities  this 
summer  will  bring" 

Similar  to  his  ambitiuus  hospitaJ  m(xl- 
crnization  proposals  of  1966.  the  Pres- 
ident now  calls  for  a  10-year  program  to 
provide  6  million  housing  units  for  low- 
ancl  moderate-income  fiunilies.  300.000 
unit,,  in  fiscal  year  1969 

The  President  is  holding  out  another 
promise  which  is  unlikely  to  fx"  fulfilled 
with  this  proposal  Since  1937  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  built  only  700,000 
public  housing  units  and  FHA  m  its  re- 
cent multifamily  rlTort^  has  housed  only 
235.000  lower-  and  middle-mcome  fami- 
lies. Yet  a  recent  HUD  study  forecast  the 
need  for  22.5  million  units  of  new  hous- 
uig  and  3  5  million  units  of  rehabilitation 
housing  needed  in  the  next  decade. 

Whether  it  has  been  the  President's 
inability  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  fol- 
low his  lead  on  the.se  programs  or  the 
Congress  own  .shortsighuxine.ss,  the  fact 
remains  that  last  year  he  received  only 
half  of  the  $662  million  he  sought  for  the 
mtxlel  cities  program  for  the  current 
liscal  year  and  only  o-ie-lourth  of  the  ?40 
million  he  asked  for  rent  supplements. 

The  actual  determination  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  carr>'  out  his  announced  [)lans 
for  the  cities  is  also  cast  in  doubt  by  a 
statement  attributed  t^i  Secretary  Wea- 
ver, the  day  after  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message,  that  no  new  pro- 
grams to  reach  this  goal  are  being 
planned. 

I  also  question  whether  you  can  call 
SI  4  billion  for  housing  and  community 
development  and  $4  6  billion  for  space 
re.search  and  technology  an  appropriate 
set  of  priorities  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
in  view  of  the  grave  shortage  of  decent 
hoiLsin'r  for  millions  of  Amencans. 

Second  Inflation  is  another  side  effect 
of  high  levels  of  sfiending  connected  w  ith 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Consumer  i^rices 
have  nsen  close  to  3  percent  in  1966.  3 
percent  In  1967 — 2  percent  at  an  annual 
rate  .n  the  first  half  and  4  percent  in 
the  second  half — and  are  again  expt-cted 
to  exceed  3  percent  this  year  The  danger 
is  that  .should  our  prices  rise  faster  than 
those  of  other  industrialized  countries, 
this  would  inevitably  hurt  our  expx>rts. 
Tight  credit  and  high  interest  rates  are 
expected  to  continue  with  much  of  this 
due  to  heavy  Treasury  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance the  deficit- -in  the  absence  of  the 
requested  tax  surcharge — m  exce.ss  of 
the  $20  billion  in  the  fiscal  1968  and 
1969  budgets.  II  the  tax  surcharge  fails 


to  pass,  the  rise  in  interest  rates  would 
further  increa.se  the  cost  of  living.  Some 
economists  estimate  that  at  least  half  of 
the  estimated  7-percent  increa.se  in  the 
GNP  this  year  will  be  due  to  higher  prices 
and  not  to  increased  real  production:  and 
a  3 '.-percent  real  growth  rate  annually 
Is  inadequate  for  this  countn-'. 

Third  In  his  new  budget  message,  the 
President  continues  to  minimize  the  rela- 
tive ojst  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  by  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  expenditures  for  the 
war  amount  to  only  3  percent  of  our  GNP 
in  the  current  and  the  next  fiscal  years 
A  more  objective  anlaysls  of  the  record 
shows  a  quite  different  picture  and  this 
was  borne  out  clearly  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  hearings  In  April 
1967. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  shows: 

The  rapid  rise  in  spending  for  Viet- 
nam— $0.1  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1965: 
$5.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966;  $20.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1967;  an  estimated 
$24  5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968;  and  a 
projected  $25.8  in  fiscal  year  1969— 
greatly  increased  the  Government's  de- 
mand for  a  whole  reinge  of  items  that 
are  normally  required  for  a  civilian  econ- 
omy— such  as  vehicles,  food,  textiles  and 
clothing.  This  caused  temporary  short- 
ages in  the  civilian  economy  and  shift- 
ing of  employment  and  resources  away 
from  civilian  production. 

One  witness  estimated  that  the  $17  3 
billion  Increase  in  defense  spending  be- 
tween the  first  quarter  of  1965  to  the 
last  quarter  of  1966  accounted  for  a  $32 
billion  increase  in  the  annual  GNP  and 
for  roughly  3.2  million  jobs  in  this  addi- 
tional period.  At  the  same  time,  unem- 
ployment declined  from  4.8  percent  to 
less  than  3.7  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  The  same  witness  calculated  that 
if  spending  for  Vietnam  and  the  induced 
consumption  that  accompanied  it  were 
removed  from  the  growth  of  GNP  in  this 
penod.  output  of  the  last  quarter  would 
have  been  almost  4  percent  below  that 
actually  recorded.  Instead  of  a  decline 
in  unemployment,  a  fairly  steady  rise  in 
unemployment  would  have  occurred 
reaching  recessionlike  proportions  of 
7  7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Another  witness  estimated  the  impact 
of  a  $4  to  S6  billion  increase  in  spendin" 
for  Vietnam  on  the  economy  as  follov.s: 

Tills  h\iildup  would  create  structural  prob- 
lems and  maybe  ":--tructural  inflation'  bc- 
i^ause  It  would  increase  demand  in  the  Middle 
West,  our  iiidustrl.ii  heartland,  the  more 
sophisticated  rnar.uiacturing  centers  in  New 
Jersey.  New  Yorlc,  and  New  England  and 
probably  the  Far  West.  These  are  the  areas 
that  are  ^Uready  gruwiiig  very  rapidly  and 
that  !ia\e  relatively  lilch  '.vage  rates  lu  order 
to  ptill  in  people  from  other  areas. 

I  am  confident  that  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  budget  in  the  comin;; 
months  will  only  underscore  the  evidence 
I  have  presented  here. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  sum  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

There  are  verj-  hard  decisions  to  be 
taken:  First,  on  what  is  to  be  done;  and. 
second,  on  the  priorities  which  are  then 
to  prevail.  The  President  has  failed  to 
face  the  issue  ol  the  priority  which  is 
required  for  the  cities  domestically  and 
the  priority  which  is  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  nor  have  the  peo- 
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pic  been  advised  that  a  tax  increase  is 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war — 
for  some  fear,  perhaps,  that  that  would 
detract  from  support  for  the  war. 

The  American  people  know  how  to 
face  reality,  and  unless  they  do  in  this 
.situation,  the  sacrifices  and  the  unpleas- 
ant measures  whjch  face  us  will  not  be 
taken  I  may  not  go  along  with  Sena- 
tor Williams  in  every  item  he  has  in- 
cluded m  his  bill:  but  I  close,  as  I  began, 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  very  ex- 
traordinary and  very  indicative  of  the 
state  of  the  country  that  two  men  like 
ourselves,  of  very  great  experience  in 
this  field  but  perhaps  with  differences 
in  i)hilosophy.  should  have  come  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusions  without 
any  consultation  with  each  other. 

if  one  really  is  going  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  our  country,  sacrifices  are 
required:  and  sacrifices  exist  in  budget 
cutting,  in  priorities,  in  closing  tax  loop- 
holes, and  in  a  tax  increase.  The  degree 
to  which  our  figures  are  in  accord  is  also 
quite  remarkable. 

I  note  the  presence  of  the  minority 
leader  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  wish  to  say 
something  about  my  own  party,  I  believe 
that  my  party,  as  the  minority  party, 
has  an  enormous  contribution  to  make 
to  the  country  at  this  time.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  minority  party  if  it  does  not 
rise  to  the  occasion  when  the  occasion 
cries  out  for  action,  as  this  occasion 
does?  That  is  what  the  party  is  there  for. 
It  is  not  supposed  to  follow  the  easiest 
and  most  pleasant  line,  but  it  must  as- 
sume that  the  people  have  character, 
maturity,  and  understanding. 

As  we,  of  very  different  shades  of 
ideology  in  our  party — Senator  Williams 
and  I — have  expressed  ovu-selves  so 
frankly  today  in  these  terms,  whatever 
be  the  political  attractiveness  or  unat- 
tractiveness  of  doing  it,  I  hope  that  this 
may  represent  a  base  for  real  forceful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  my  party  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House.  I  say  to  my 
leader  and  to  Senator  Williams  that  I 
would  like  to  see  our  party  take  heart, 
and,  taking  text  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  Senate  today,  mature  its  own 
thinking,  so  that  it  can  approach  the 
American  people  with  a  program  that 
is  not  safe,  but  that  is  right,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  waiting 
for  that.  This  is  a  great  service  we  can 
do  for  them:  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
benefit  the  country  now.  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  superficial  political  advantage 
which  might  be  gained  from  the  admin- 
istration falling  on  its  face,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  do  in  many  fields,  due  to  the 
existing  situation  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  express  that  hope  to  my  leader.  I  do 
not  look  for  answers  this  afternoon,  be- 
cause it  is  too  important  a  question  and 
loo  deep.  However,  from  presentations 
such  as  we  have  made  today,  from  such 
divergent  points  within  our  party,  there 
should  be  a  proper  incentive  within  our 
Iiarty  itself  to  mold  a  body  of  opinion 
and  perhaps  even  a  party  position  which 
is  essential  to  the  interests  of  our  Nation 
at  this  particular  time,  in  these  very 
difficult  waters  in  which  we  are  sailing 
and  with  the  very  grave  dangers  which 
surround  our  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
this  morning,  because  he  gave  me  a  copy. 
It  was  my  privilege  also  to  follow  very 
closely  most  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams).  I  was  called  away  from 
the  Chamber  because  of  a  number  of 
engineers  who  were  here.  However,  what 
struck  me  so  forcefully  was  the  identity 
of  the  approach  of  both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. That  approach.  I  think,  comes  first 
from  the  recognition  that  the  country 
is  in  a  crisis  state  in  many  respects,  and 
also  that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
some  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  sacrifice 
without  paying  for  it. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  letter 
"i"  appears  twice  in  the  word  "crisis  " 
and  that  the  letter  "i"  appears  twice  in 
the  word  "sacrifice."  It  begins  with  "I." 
That  is  where  we  are  going  to  have  to 
start. 

We  cannot  expect  these  youngsters  out 
in  Vietnam  to  carr>'  the  ball  for  the  coun- 
try and  not  respond  with  a  sense  of 
restraint  and  sacrifice  back  home.  Tliat 
is  what  I  like  about  both  of  these  state- 
ments. I  think  there  is  enough  in  both  of 
them  to  provide  something  on  which  we 
can  stand  and  which  we  can  refashion 
into  a  foundation  for  the  party  and  also 
for  the  counti-y.  Perhaps  I  should  reverse 
that  order  and  place  the  country  first 
and  the  party  second. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  has  alluded  to 
me  in  this  matter.  I  propose  now  to  let 
this  percolate  in  my  mind,  and  I  trust 
that  others  will  do  likewise. 

I  had  made  an  entreaty  at  our  party 
policy  meeting  yesterday  in  the  hope 
that  we  would  have  had  a  larger  attend- 
ance, but  I  recognize,  when  I  listen  to 
the  number  of  permissions  we  have  given 
to  committees  and  subcommittees  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, that  Senators  cannot  be  in  the  com- 
mittee room  and  here  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  read  both  of  these  state- 
ments, and  I  trust  that  at  a  very  early 
date  we  can  take  some  action  so  as  to 
establish  a  fundamental  position. 

Once  more  I  salute  a  tremendously 
liberal  Senator  from  New  York,  and  one 
whom  I  could  properly  recognize  as  a 
very  conservative,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  how  closely  they  see  this 
problem  and  how  close  they  come  in  their 
recognition  of  what  the  remedy  must 
ultimately  be. 
I  salute  both  of  them. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much.  I  am  not  miffed  or  put  out  by  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  full  Chamber. 
Mr.  President,  ideas  like  this  have  to 
catch  qn  here  and  they  have  to  catch  on 
throughout  the  country.  Whatever  other 
distractions  there  may  be,  should  this  be- 
come a  serious  matter  of  consideration 
for  us,  the  minority  leader  knows  that 
we  will  be  dealing  with  a  packed  Cham- 
ber very  soon.  The  question  will  then  be 
taken  and  digested  and  an  effort  may  be 
made  to  make  it  the  basis  for  an  ap- 
proach worthy  of  the  tremendous  crisis 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  add  only  one 
thought.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether 
it  may  be:  it  must  be. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I,  too,  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  We  both  recognize 
that  this  is  somewhat  of  a  financial  cri.sis 
and  one  that  we  must  deal  with,  even  If 
it  means  some  sacrifice. 

The  Senator  commented  on  the  fact 
that  he  as  a  recognized  liberal  and  I  as 
a  conservative,  can  agree  that  jjrompt 
steps  mu.st  be  taken.  I  think  that  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
a  conservative  problem  which  is  con- 
fronting America,  nor  is  it  a  liberal  prob- 
lem. Likewise,  it  is  not  a  problem  con- 
fronting the  Republican  Party  or  the 
Democratic  Party.  This  is  a  problem 
confronting  all  of  us  as  American  citi- 
zeiis,  and  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to 
get  together,  whether  we  be  liberal  or 
conservative,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
and  reach  a  solution. 

We  arc  all  t;oing  to  have  to  join  to- 
gether in  Congress  as  Americans  to  solve 
this  crisis  w'hich  confronts  our  country. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  get  such  co- 
operation on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
initiating  hearings  on  this  proposal 
which  will  be  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

As  I  staled  earlier,  we  all  recognize 
that  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Senate  is 
merely  a  gesture  to  a  certain  extent. 
However,  prior  to  April  1,  1968.  we  will 
have  a  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance dealing  with  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  excise  tax.  That  excise  tax  ex- 
tension proposed  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  proposals  I  make  today  will  be 
germane  as  amendments  to  that  bill.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  they  will  be  offered  for 
consideration  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  they  will  be  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Both  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  a  resix)nsibility  to  face  up  to  this 
financial  crisis. 

Let  the  American  jjeople  and  the  world 
at  large  know  what  steps  we  are  going  to 
take.  We  are  in  a  position  where  we  can 
face  that  responsibility  in  the  Senate 
during  the  next  8  weeks.  I  hope  that  that 
res)>onsibility  will  be  accepted  by  Con- 
gress not  as  members  of  either  party,  not 
as  liberals  or  conservatives,  but  as  Amer- 
icans, because  it  is  a  problem  that  con- 
cerns all  of  America. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  and  I  adopt  every 
word  that  he  said.  I  hope  this  discus- 
sion will  elevate  this  entire  debate — 
which  has  sounded  at  times  quite 
puerile — to  the  level  at  which  it  should 
be  for  it  concerns  grave  issues  and  the 
lives  of  not  only  Americans  in  this  coun- 
try but  the  flower  of  American  youth  who 
are  directly  involved  in  combat  at  this 
minute. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  is  correct.  Those  men 
who  are  in  Vietnam  are  not  drafted  as 
liberals  or  conservatives,  or  as  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats.  They  are  ser\'ing 
there  as  Americans.  If  we  can  display 
some  of  the  same  courage  in  the  Con- 
gress as  they  are  displaying  every  day  on 
the  battlefield  i  have  confidence  that  we 
can    solve    the    problem.   We   would   be 
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negligent  If  we  did  not  face  up  to  our 
responaibillty 

Mr  JAVTTS  I  thaiik  '.he  Senator  for 
his  helpful  comments. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'^ 

Mr   JAVrrS    I  yield 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
Cjngratulat*  the  di^tinKUl.shed  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  one  of  th.e  finest  ad- 
dresses I  have  ever  heard  on  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  31  years  out  of  36  y^ars  we  have 
spent  more  than  we  have  taken  in  at  the 
national  level. 

As  a  Democrat  who  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  opposed  big  spendinc 
and  deficit  flnanclne.  I  have  opposed 
stK'ndlng  more  than  we  have  taken  in 
smee  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Since  I  cros-sed  U)  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  tried  to  follow  the  .same  course 

It  :s  action  that  will  count.  It  is  my 
hiope  that  both  parties,  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Party,  will  take 
a  sound  paaition  on  fiscal  policy  this  year 

The  fltnrres  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  are 
important  There  will  be  a  $28  3  billion 
deficit  w^ithout  the  tax  Increase;  if  the 
ta.x  increase  of  S12  9  billion  i,'ces  through 
there  will  still  be  a  deficit  of  $15  4  bil- 
lion. That  ;n  itself  will  be  nnough  for  the 
American  ix-ople  to  demand  that  even 
though  we  get  a  tax  increase,  spending 
must  be  cut 

No  goverr.metit  can  continue  to  sur- 
vive which  spends  more  than  it  takes  In 
year  after  year  after  year.  As  I  said, 
that  has  been  tlie  case  for  31  out  of  the 
past  36  years 

The  SenaUir  from  Delaware  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  m  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Nation  on  fiscal  questions  He  is  a 
man  of  unquestioned  mtccr.ty  and  h.iKh 
principle  His  words.  I  am  sure,  will  carry 
great  weight  with  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  with  the  American  public  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  year  ■;<jme  action  will 
be  taken  to  reduce  Government  spend - 
inir 

I  am  not  only  conc^-rned  aboiit  bi^' 
spending,  which  is  dangerous  In  itself  to 
the  safety  of  our  count  p.'  but  I  am  also 
concerned  about  it  because  big  spend- 
ing has  brought  ^treater  Federal  control 
to  States  and  greater  regimentation  of 
the  lives  of  our  [people  Every  time  we 
enter  a  new  program  it  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment more  f)ower  over  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  shift.,  power  from  the  State 
level  to  tile  national  level.  We  can  ac- 
complish a  double  purpose  here  this  year 
if  we  can  reduce  spending 

No  time  IS  better  to  cut  spending  than 
this  year,  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  go- 
ing on  at  this  moment,  and  with  the  free 
world  being  threatened  by  Communist 
aggression  We  need  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources if  we  are  tx)  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily That  takes  billions  of  dollars  We 
must  remain  strong  economically,  as 
well  as  spiritually  if  we  are  going  U)  re- 
main a  free  nation  m  the  world  today 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  magnificent 
speech  and  wish  to  tell  him  that  I  think 
he  has  rendered  a  great  semce  to  the 
American  people, 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished   and   able    Senator    from    New 


York  Mr.  JavitsI  for  concurring  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  we  must 
cut  .spending  I  did  not  get  to  hear  all  of 
his  remarks,  but  it  pleases  me  to  hear  a 
Senator  who  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  liberal  in  his  views  take  the  position 
.  that  we  must  cut  si}ending  It  is  a  very 
imi)orUnt  step  that  the  Senator  has 
taken  His  remarks  are  most  important  I 
am  .^ure  that  what  he  has  said  will  bear 
great  weight  and  have  tremendous  in- 
fluence with  a  large  ,segment  of  the 
American  public 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend 
both  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  the  [Kisitions 
they  have  taken  dii  thi.,  fiscal  question. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  my  colleague 
from   South    Carolina 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  thank 
the  Senator  imm  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  to  con- 
clude debate,  let  ine  say  that  no  one 
knows  better  than  I— and  we  have  some 
indication  of  it  already — tliat  on  the 
problems  which  we  will  face,  and  the 
various  differences  as  to  >',  ho  shall  bear 
the  burden  of  mcrea.sed  taxation,  and 
by  how  much,  or  what  the  priorities 
should  be.  or  what  should  be  cut  or  what 
should  be  incre.i.sed.  wc  will  lind  a  com- 
mon ground  somewhere  or  wo  will  dis- 
agree and  vote  it  out- — whichever  way 
It  comes:  but  the  fundamental  principles 
are  deeply  established  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr  WilliamsI  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  on  that  We  have  to  face 
the  realism  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  be- 
cau.se  that  is  what  is  causing  our  prob- 
lems It  is  a  war  Tiierefore.  it  calls  for 
..acntlces,  for  financial  and  tl.scal  mone- 
tary restraints  dealing  m  a  way  which 
otherwise  would  not  ordinarily  be  dealt 
with  in  international  tlnancial  problems, 
increasing  the  tux  burden,  nsklng  our 
pri'.ntic's  to  meet  our  i)rime  emergencies, 
or  deferring  what  can  be  deferred  more 
readily 

I  have  made  some  sucgestlons  as  to 
tiiat.  as  has  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
wnrf^,  dealing  with  ,s4jme  of  the  long- 
standing needs  for  tax  reforms  at  a  time 
when  they  can  do  us  the  most  good  That 
is  the  way  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  in  the 
condition  m  which  it  must  be  kept. 

For  my.self .  this  has  been  a  most  signif- 
icant ixfternoon  I  tlunk  it  will  have  an 
important  influence  upon  events  and  will 
begin  to  '.,'ive  a  feeling  to  and  an  under- 
standing by  the  American  people  that  we 
know  what  to  do,  that  we  have  made  a 
betiinnlng,  that  it  will  be  built  up.  and 
that  there  is  real  purpose  to  do  it  here 
In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Vlri-inia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sutigest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PEiESIDING  OFflCER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  mv.self  to  the  pending  bill,  H  R 
2516 

Mr  President,  .some  70  years  before 
the  birth  oi  Christ,  a  young  and  unher- 
alded lawyer  rose  in  the  Roman  Forum 
to  warn: 

TTiough  liberty  Is  established  by  law,  we 
mu.st  be  vigilant,  for  liberty  to  enslave  us 
Is  always  present  under  that  very  liberty. 

Tlie.se  were  the  words  of  Marcus  Tul- 
iiis  Cicero  in  his  second  oration  before 
the  Roman  Senate.  They  were  then  the 
words  of  a  young,  inexperienced  lawyer, 
but  they  were  to  one  day  become  coveted 
in  history  as  the  wise  and  learned  say- 
ings of  a  distingui.shed  philosopher  and 
jurist. 

Cicero  w-as  concerned  that  the  people 
of  Rome,  along  with  their  ambitious  ix)- 
litical  leaders,  had  grown  contemptuous 
of  the  established  Constitution,  He 
feared  that  too  much  authority  was  cen- 
tralized in  the  government  and  especially 
in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  politicians 
of  the  day  He  worried  about  the  growing 
disrespect  for  Roman  law  and  ordi- 
nances, and  at  another  point  in  his  sec- 
ond oration  t)efore  the  Roman  Senat?, 
charged: 

He  who  is  not  for  Rcme  and  Roman  law 
Is  nealnst  Rome 

Cicero  was  concerned  and  worried  be- 
cause he  thought  he  saw  in  the  com- 
placency of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  dis- 
respect for  the  law  and  ordinances,  in 
the  disregard  by  the  Roman  leaders  for 
the  established  constitution,  in  the  grow- 
ing centralization  of  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  authority  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  politicians  of  the  day,  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world, 

Cicero  dared  speak  out.  Tlie  people 
would  not  listen.  The  politicians  tired  of 
his  voice  and  warnings,  wliich  they 
feared  could  become  a  threat  to  their 
persuasion  over  the  people.  Proceedings 
were  brought  in  the  .senate  to  banish 
Cicero  from  Rome,  and  the  last  time  he 
appeared  before  that  au;4ust  body  was  in 
his  own  behalf.  On  that  occasion  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Brutus  were  there,  and  with 
others  tuint-d  a  deaf  ear  to  Cicero's  pleas 
on  his  ow  n  behalf  and  to  his  further  pleas 
and  warnings  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Empire, 

Later,  as  Rome  continued  to  decay 
from  within,  Brutus  called  upon  Cicero 
in  exile  in  search  of  liis  advice  and  help, 
Brutus  said  that  the  Roman  Republic 
was  deteriorating  and  that  Caesar  was 
worried  about  collapse  from  within  or 
conquest  from  without,  Cicero  replied 
that  decadence  had  set  in  too  far  and  too 
deep,  that  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Republic  had  been  so  weakened  that  they 
could  no  longer  support  the  Empire,  sind 
that  it  was  too  late  to  save  once  mighty 
Rome.  As  we  know,  the  Roman  Empire 
eventually  fell 

Yes,  it  fell,  not  to  enemies  from  with- 
out, not  to  any  attacks  by  any  vandals 
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from  without;  it  fell  from  degeneration 
and  deterioration  within, 

Mr,  President,  some  18  centuries  after 
Cicero's  orations  before  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, a  small  group  of  colonists  whose  fore- 
bears— and  some  of  them  for  that  mat- 
ter— had  fled  the  tyranny  of  their 
motherland,  gathered  together  to  ham- 
mer out  a  blueprint  for  bringing  a  new 
nation  Into  being.  This  blueprint  was  to 
become  a  written  constitution,  an  estab- 
lished constitution  as  Cicero  referred  to 
it  in  his  day. 

Those  who  gathered  to  write  this  con- 
stitution knew  that  history  had  a  way  of 
repeating  itself.  As  such,  they  were  ever 
mindful  of  Cicero's  warning: 

Though  liberty  is  established  by  law,  we 
must  be  vigilant,  for  liberty  to  enslave  us  Is 
;ilwnys  present  under  that  very  liberty. 

They  knew  the  dangers  of  centralized 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  when  this 
constitution  was  being  considered  for 
adoption,  Patrick  Henry  told  the  people: 

Bo  extremely  cautious,  watchful,  jealous  of 
your  liberty.  Instead  of  securing  your  rights, 
you  may  lose  them  forever. 

Distrusting  a  central  government,  he 
said: 

There  will  be  no  checks,  no  real  balances 
In  this  government.  ,  .  ,  This  government  will 
destroy  the  state  government  and  swallow 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  George 
Mason,  author  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights,  who  refused  to  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion, warned  that  a  centralized,  con- 
solidated government  "is  totally  subver- 
sive of  every  principle  which  has  hitherto 
governed  us," 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the  wise 
old  Ben  Franklin,  anticipating  a  people 
negligent  in  preserving  their  rights,  was 
prompted  to  predict  that  our  new  govern- 
ment would  be  well  administered  for  a 
few  years,  but  that  it  "can  only  end  in 
despotism." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  years  later 
Lord  Macaulay,  the  English  historian, 
after  a  careful  study  of  our  Government 
in  general  and  our  Constitution  in  par- 
ticular, warned  the  American  people: 

Your  Constitution  is  all  eail  and  no  an- 
chor. Either  Caesar  cr  Napoleon  will  seize 
the  reins  of  eovernment  with  a  strong  liand, 
or  your  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  the  barbarians  In 
the  twentieth  century  as  the  Roman  Empire 
was  in  the  fifth — with  this  difference,  that 
the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the 
Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  your 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
institutions, 

Cicero  warned  that  too  much  govern- 
ment authority  was  being  centralized  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  those  who  knew 
their  history  warned  of  the  consequen- 
ces. And  yet.  Mr.  President,  we  are  being 
asked,  in  the  name  of  preventing  an 
interference  with  one's  so-called  civil 
rights,  to  place  additional  unwarranted, 
imnecessary  and  unconstitutional  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  taking  away 
from  the  individual  States  police  powers 
reserved  to  them  by  the  established  Con- 
stitution, The  bill  before  us  is  predicated 


on  the  theory  that  State  officials  do  not 
have  the  character  or  the  intelligence  to 
enforce  the  laws  as  they  now  exist.  Be- 
cause of  this  distrust  of  State  officials 
and  the  individual  State's  ability,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  before  us  suggest 
a  new  law  which  centralizes  the  author- 
ity in  the  Federal  Government  and  fur- 
ther subjugates  the  role  of  the  individ- 
ual State  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement, 

Cicero  warned  that  the  people  of  Rome 
and  their  political  leaders  had  grown 
contemptuous  of  the  established  Consti- 
tution, The  bill  before  us  bears  out  the 
apprehensions  of  Patrick  Henry.  George 
Mason,  and  Ben  Franklin.  It  violates  the 
established  Constitution  by  going  far  be- 
yond the  14th  amendment  and,  at  the 
same  time,  limiting  Itself  to  a  certain 
class  of  persons.  H,R,  2516  would  make 
it  a  crime  for  any  person  "whether  or  not 
acting  under  color  of  law,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force — knowingly  injures,  in- 
timidates, or  interferes  with,  or  attempts 
to  injure,  intimidate,  or  interfere  with 
any  person  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  and  because 
he  is  or  has  been  engaging  or  seeking  to 
engage,  lawfully,  in — "certain  activities 
as  enumerated  in  the  bill.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  claim  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  protect  these  activities 
from  interference,  private  or  public, 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment, 
the  so-called  equal  protection  clause. 
That  section,  in  part,  reads  that  "no 
State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  The  section  further  grants  power 
to  Congress  to  enforce  "by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article." 
The  only  right  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  language  and  interpretation  of  the 
section  and  of  the  amendment  is  the 
right  to  be  protected  against  State  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  sec- 
tion has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  private  acts  of  activities  and  cannot 
apply  to  any  activity  conditioned  by  the 
language  "whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law"  as  contained  in  H.R,  2516. 
This  has  been  the  interpretation  from 
the  very  beginning  and  remains  so  today. 

In  the  first  court  case  defining  the 
pwwers  of  Congress  and  its  powers  to 
legislate  under  section  5,  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  CruiksJiank.  92  U.S.  542. 
an  1875  case,  the  Supreme  Court  said 
this: 

The  14th  Amendment  prohibits  a  state 
from  denying  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  but 
this  provision  does  not.  any  more  than  the 
one  which  precedes  It,  and  which  we  have 
just  considered,  tidd  anything  to  the  rights 
which  one  citizen  has  under  the  Constitu- 
tion against  another,  (italics  added)  The 
equality  of  the  rights  of  citizens  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  republicanism.  Every  republican 
government  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  aU 
Its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  prin- 
ciple, If  within  Its  power.  That  duty  was 
originally  ^issumed  by  the  states;  and  It  still 
remains  there.  The  only  obligation  resting 
upon  the  United  States  Is  to  see  that  the 
states  do  not  deny  the  right.  This,  the  amend- 
ment guarantees,  but  no  more.  The  power  of 
the  national  government  is  limited  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  guaranty. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Giiest, 
383  U.S.  745.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Court's  decision,  had  this  to 
say  on  the  subject: 


The  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment (Which  is  the  one  relied  ou ) ,  after 
declaring  who  shall  be  citizens  of  ihe  United 
States,  and  of  the  several  States,  is  prohibi- 
tory in  Its  character,  and  prohibitory  upon 
the  States.  It  declares  that : 

'No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  stuiU  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  iuiy  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  lior  deny  to  any  j)erson  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  ihe 
laws," 

It  Is  State  action  of  a  particular  character 
that  is  prohibited.  Individual  invasion  of  in- 
dividual rights  is  not  the  subject  matter  of 
the  amendment.  It  has  a  deeper  and  broader 
scope.  It  nullifies  and  makes  void  all  .St-ite 
legislation,  and  State  action  of  every  kind, 
wliich  impairs  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  which 
injures  them  in  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  or  which  denies 
to  any  of  them  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

It  not  only  does  this,  but.  in  order  that 
the  national  will,  thus  declared,  may  not  be 
a  mere  brutum  fulmem,  the  hist  section  of 
the  amendment  vests  Confn"Css  with  the 
power  to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. To  enforce  what?  To  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition, to  fulopt  appropriate  legislation  for 
correcting  the  effects  of  such  prohibited 
State  laws  and  State  acts,  and  thus  to  ren- 
der them  etiectually  iiull,  void  and  innoc- 
uous. 

This  is  the  legislative  power  conferred 
i:pon  Congress,  and  this  is  the  whole  <A  it. 
It  does  not  Invest  the  Congress  with  the 
power  xo  legislation  upon  subjects  which  are 
within  the  domain  of  State  legislation,  but 
to  provide  modes  of  relief  against  State  legis- 
lation or  State  action  of  the  kind  referred 
to.  It  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  create 
a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation 
of  private  rights;  but  to  provide  modes  of 
redress  against  the  operation  of  State  laws 
and  the  action  of  State  officers,  executive  or 
judicial,  when  these  are  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  rights  specified  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Positive  rights  and  privileges  .ire  un- 
doubtedly secured  by  the  Fourteenth  .Amend- 
ment, but  they  are  secured  by  way  o!  prohib- 
ition against  State  laws  and  State  pro- 
ceedings affecting  those  rights  and  privileges, 
and  by  power  given  to  Congress  to  legislate 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  prohibition 
into  effect;  and  such  legislation  must  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  upon  such  supposed 
State  laws  or  State  proceedings,  and  be  di- 
rected to  the  correction,  of  their  operation 
and  effect. 

It  is  commonplace  that  rights  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  itself  arise  only 
where  there  has  been  an  involvement  of  the 
State  or  of  one  acting  under  the  color  cf  its 
authority.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause  "does 
not  ,  .  .  add  anything  to  the  rights  which 
one  citizen  has  under  the  Constitution 
against  another,"  As  Mr,  Justice  Douglas 
more  recently  put  it,  "The  Fourteenth 
.Amendment  protects  the  individual  against 
State  action,  not  against  wrongs  done  by 
individuals,"  This  has  been  the  view  of  the 
Court  from  the  beginning.  It  remains  the 
Court's  view  today, 

Mr.  President,  note  that  Mr,  Justice 
Stewart  makes  it  clear  that  the  individual 
invasion  of  individual  rights  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  and  that  the 
legislative  power  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress imder  the  amendment  is  "to  en- 
force the  prohibition,  to  adopt  appropri- 
ate legislation  for  correcting  the  effects 
of  such  prohibited  State  laws  and  State 
acts,  and  thus  to  render  them  effectually 
null,  void,  and  innocuous."  Mr.  Justice 
■  Stewart  makes  it  clear  that  the  amend- 
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ment  "does  not  authorize  Conuress  to 
create  a  code  of  municipal  law  for  the 
reijulacion  of  private  rights  ' 

And.  if  any  doubt  remained,  the  Su- 
p:eme  Court  said  in  C'trnaan  v  Buckley. 
271  US  323.  a  1926  ca.se.  that 

The  prohibitions  of  the  F  .urteenth  Amend- 
ment 'have  reference  to  State  action  exclu- 
sively, and  not  to  any  action  o(  private  In- 
dividuals "  Virgtrna  i  Riifs.  100  US  313. 
318;  United  Statr^  v  Hams  106  US.  629. 
639  It  is  Strtte  action  of  \  particular  char- 
acter that  IS  prohibited.  Individual  invasion 
of  individual  rights  Is  not  the  iubject  mat- 
ter of  the  .amendment  "  CiriJ  l^ighcs  Cases. 
109  US  3.  II 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senat.or  yield  ' 

Mr   HILL   I  yield 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  in  tlie  re- 
cent case  of  Cooper  v  Aaron,  358  U  S  . 
the  Court  held 

The  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment that  no  "State'  shall  deny  to  .inv 
person  wlthm  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
pr.)e*otioa  ot  the  Uiws  means  that  no  agency 
of  t*ie  state,  or  of  the  officers  or  agents  by 
whom  Its  powers  are  exerted,  shall  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;  a  state  acta  by  its 
legislative  its  executive,  or  its  judicial  au- 
thorities and  is  unable  to  act  in  any  other 
way 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
aatree  with  tlie  Senator  from  Nortii  Cirn- 
lina  that  that  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  only  method  by  which  a  State  can 
take  action  under  the  14th  amendment' 

Mr  HILL  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senator  All  court  decisions  confirm 
exactly  what  the  Senator  has  read  here 
And  that  is  the  correct  position  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  Does  not  the  administra- 
tion bill  proc"ed  on  the  theory  that  when 
Individ'jals  violate  State  laws,  they  are 
acting  as  at;e:Us  of  the  State  "^ 

Mr  HILL  "n-se  bill  proceeds  on  that 
theory,  but  there  ls  no  justification  for 
that  th.eory 

Mr  ERVIN  Is  that  theory  not  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  language 
contained  in  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr  HnL  It  IS  indeed 

Mr  ERVIN  And  is  it  not  also  incon- 
sistent with  every  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject so  far  SLs  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows  or  has  read' 

Mr   HILL  It  IS  indeed 

Mr  ERVIN  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  knows  of  any  words 
in  any  opi:uon  which  undertook  to  say 
that  one  could  reach  the  action  of  in- 
dividuals pnor  to  the  so-called  concur- 
ring opinion  in  the  Guest  case 

Mr   HILL  I  know  of  none 

Mr  ERVIN  The  majority  opinion  In 
the  Guest  case,  ao  noted  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
14th  amendment  is  addrejwed  only  to 
action  by  States  of  free  jurisdiction, 
action  such  as  denial  of  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law  or  denial  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  or  the  denial  of 
citizenship.  However,  the  pending  bill 
attempts  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  to  apply  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  action  of  individuals  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  words  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  inconsistent  with  every  judicial  de- 
cision construing  those  words. 

I 


Mr  HILL  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct 

In  the  ca,se  of  Corrigan  v.  Buckley 
'271  US  323'.  a  1926  CA.se.  the  Court 
said 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Pourte<>nth 
Amendment  have  reference  to  State  ,%ctlon 
exclusively,  and  not  to  any  .-vctlon  of  i>rlvate 
individuals 

The  Court  cited  the  case  of  Vironim 
V  Rives  100  US  313.  318'.  and  United 
States  V  Harris  106  US  629.  639 ',  and 
said  further: 

It  IS  state  action  of  a  partlculaj  cliaracter 
that  IS  prohibited  Individual  invaalon  of 
individual  r.ghts  is  not  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment 

Mr  ERVIN  I  ask  the  Senator  iioin 
Alabama  li  this  is  not  a  correct  interpre- 
tation ot  the  uniform  holding  of  the 
courts  since  the  14th  amendment  al- 
legedly became  .i  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Until  some  state  law  has  been  passed  or 
some  state  action  through  its  officers  or 
agents  has  been  t.ikeii.  .idverse  to  the  rights 
of  citi/?ns  xouglit  to  be  protected  by  tho  14th 
Amendment,  no  legislation  of  the  United 
States  under  said  Amendment,  nor  .my 
proceeding  vmder  such  legislation,  can  be 
called  into  actlvltv  for  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Amendment  ,ire  against  .state  laws  and 
acts  done  under  sfat#  ;iulhorlty 

.Mr   HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  ERVIN  Yet,  the  pending  bill 
undertakes  to  take  the.se  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  make  them  Federal  offenses, 
even  though  they  are  committed  by  indi- 
viduals and  no  State  action  whatever 
is  involved 

Mr.  HILL   The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  if  the  due- 
process  clause  ol  the  14th  amendment 
does  not  have  a  possible  or  alleged  ap- 
plication every  time  a  State  law  or  any 
State  action  applies  to  or  affects  any 
individual  citizen  of  a  State  or  a  ijerson 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State 

Mr    HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr  ERVIN  I  say  that  preliminaiT  to 
this  question  If  the  theor>'  on  which 
the  pending  bill  rests,  that  Congress  can 
adopt  affirmative  legislation  in  matters 
affected  by  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  clause,  does  that  not  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  Federal  system  which 
the  Constitution  establishes  ' 

Mr  HILL  It  does  indeed  Then  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  over  all 
law — State,  municipal,  and  all  laws 

Mr  ERVIN  The  Federal  Government 
would  liave  authority  to  ask  Congress  to 
destroy  absolutely  all  local  government 
in  this  Nation  and  sub.stitute  for  it  a 
centralized  government   in  Washington. 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  We 
would  do  away  with  all  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures, municipal  L;overnments,  and 
other  governments,  and  centralize  all 
governments  here  in  Washington.  &s  the 
Senator  stated. 

Mr  ERVIN  Was  not  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  clause  placed  in  the 
14th  amendment  to  prohibit  the  States, 
among  other  things,  from  adopting  leg- 
islation whicti  would  apply  to  .some  citi- 
zens and  not  apply  to  other  citizens  in 
like  circumstances' 

Mr  HILL  The  Senator  is  correct  And 
yet   the   pending   measure   would   apply 


only  to  certain  citizens  and  not  to  all 
citizens. 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
prohibits  a  State  from  adopting  any  leg- 
islation or  taking  any  action  which  is  not 
applied  or  taken  m  like  manner  to  any 
and  all  citizens. 

.\!i     HILL    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  Under  this  bill,  if  a  Prcs- 
t)>teiian  murdered  a  Mohammedan  on 
account  of  the  Mohammedans  relimon 
he  would  be  committum  ;i  Federal  crime, 
wmild  he  not' 

Mr    HILL    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  But  if  a  Presbyterian 
killed  100.000  Mohammedans  on  account 
of  something  otiier  than  their  religion 
or  their  race  or  their  national  origin,  he 
would  not  come  under  this  bill  at  all' 

Mr  HILL.  No;  he  would  not  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  pendiixg  bill. 

Mr  ERVIN.  In  short,  this  bill  makes 
criminality  depend  not  ui)on  the  nature 
or  tiuality  of  the  act  committed  but  upon 
the  race  or  the  national  origin  or  the  reli- 
gion of  either  the  \ictim  of  the  alleged 
violence  or  the  person  i)erpetrating  the 
violence 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
would  be  special  legislation. 

Mr  ERVIN.  And  it  is  based  upon  the 
theoi-y — to  be  frank  about  it — that  the 
Federal  Government  should  offer  pro- 
tection to  i^eople  of  one  race  which  it  is 
unwiUinu'  to  Mant  to  people  of  all  races. 

Mr.  HILL  The  Senator  is  correct.  That 
IS  a  concept  ab.solutely  contrai-y  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  James  Madison  and 
the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution. It  IS  entirely  contrary  to  the  con- 
cept of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  he  agrees  with 
me  in  the  con\iction  that  any  just  law 
IS  a  law  which  applies  in  equal  manner  to 
all  people  in  like  circumstances,  regard- 
less of  their  race,  regardless  of  their 
creed,  regardless  of  their  national  origin^ 

Mr  HILL  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  ERVIN  And  this  bill  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  just  laws  rest. 

Mr.  HILL.  And  on  which  our  Consti- 
tution was  written,  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  rested.  This  bill  is  entirely 
contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with  that 
principle 

.  I  should  like  to  (luote  from  Chief  Jus- 
tice Vinson  in  another  case.  I  had  the 
honor,  the  ple£u>ure.  and  the  privilege  of 
.serving  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  with  the  late  Chief  Ju.s- 
tice  Fred  M.  Vinson,  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  know  how  able 
and  devoted  he  was.  what  a  dedicated 
public  .servant  he  was.  I  am  jirivileged  to 
be  able  to  quote  from  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  Sficllcy  v  Kramer  '334  U.S.  1'. 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  State  courts  could  not  enforce 
racially  restrictive  covenants  because  to 
do  so  would  be  State  action  forbidden  by 
the  14th  amendment.  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son wrote  the  decision  for  the  Court,  and 
I  quote  from  it; 

Since  the  decision  of  this  Court  In  the 
Cii  1/  Rights  Ca^es  109  US  3  (  18831  .  the  prin- 
ciple hiis  become  firmly  embe<lded  In  our 
constitutional  law  that  the  action  inhibited 
by     the     first     section    oX     the     Fourteenth 
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Amendment  Is  only  such  action  as  may  fair- 
ly be  said  to  be  that  of  the  Stataa.  That 
Amendment  erects  no  shield  agaUifit  merely 
private  conduct,  however  discriminatory  or 
wrongful. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  restric- 
tive agreements  standing  alone  cannot  be 
regarded  as  violative  of  any  rights  guaran- 
teed to  petitioners  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  So  long  as  the  purposes  of  these 
agreements  are  effectuated  by  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  their  terms.  It  would  appear  clear 
that  there  has  been  no  action  by  the  State 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Amendment  have 
not  been  violated. 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  consistently  up- 
held the  previous  interpretations  of  the 
amendment  when  he  very  emphatically 
stated : 

That  amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrimina- 
tory or  wrongful. 

In  Garner  against  Louisiana,  a  1961 
case.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  comment- 
ing on  State  action  under  the  14th 
amendment,  had  this  to  say: 

It  Is.  of  course.  State  action  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  not 
the  actions  of  Individuals.  So  far  as  the 
Fovirteenth  Amendment  Is  concerned.  Indi- 
viduals can  be  as  prejudiced  and  Intolerant 
as  they  like.  They  may  as  a  consequence 
subject  themselves  to  suit  for  assault,  bat- 
tery, or  trespass,  but  those  actions  have  no 
footing  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
line  of  forbidden  conduct  marked  by  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  crossed  only  when  a  State 
makes  prejudice  or  intolerance  Its  policy  and 
enforces  it,  as  held  in  the  Civil  Rights  Cases, 
109  US.   3. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
.siud;  ■•.  .  .  civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  against  State  ag- 
gression cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful 
act  of  individuals,  unsupported  by  State  au- 
thority In  the  shape  of  laws,  customs,  or 
Judicial  or  executive  proceedings." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  it  is  not  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
linguistic  impossibility  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  deny  any  person  due  process  of 
law. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  way  in  which 
due  process  of  law  can  be  denied  is  by  a 
legislative  act. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Or  by  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  And 
the  legislative  act  would  be  State  action. 
It  would  not  be  individual  action.  The 
judicial  proceeding  would  be  under  the 
power  granted  to  a  judge  by  the  State. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  his  inter- 
pretation that  this  bill  offers  protection 
to  members  of  certain  races,  colors,  reli- 
gions, or  national  origins. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  does. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  he  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
this  part  of  the  minority  views: 

The  proponents  candidly  state  that  they 
do  not  propoee  to  guarantee  to  all  Americans 
protection  from  violent  interference  with 
their  right  to  vote,  to  pursue  their  employ- 
ment, or  to  travel.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  they  rejected  the  subcon-.mittee's 
alternative. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
What  is  said  there  applies  exactly  to  this 


bill,  as  It  is  proposed  and  presented,  in 
its  language,  and  explained  by  its  pro- 
ponents. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  it  is  very  unwise  to 
depart  from  the  long  established  prac- 
tice, whlclT  has  prevailed  in  this  country 
since  its  foimdation,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion and  pvmlshment  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence should  be  left  to  the  States? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  agree  completely  that  that 
should  be  done  by  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  depart  from  that  long  estab- 
lished and  wise  principle,  we  should  de- 
part from  it  by  a  law  which  recognizes 
that  the  Government  owes  equal  protec- 
tion to  all  its  citizens  and  not  specially 
selected  classes. 

Mr.  FTT-T.  All  people,  not  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bill  would  promote  inequality  rather  than 
equality  before  the  law.  does  it  not? 
Mr.  HILL.  It  would,  Indeed. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  afford  protec- 
tion to  some  people  and  deny  it  to  others. 
Mr.    HILL.    It    would    grant    special 
privilege  to  some  and  would  deny  the 
saone  rights  to  others. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  would  do  that  in 
an  effort  to  promote  equality. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  would  promote  equal- 
ity by  the  strange  method  of  giving  spe- 
cial protection  to  some  people  and  deny- 
ing the  same  protection  to  all  other  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  is  a  bill  which  prac- 
tices a  gross  discrimination  in  the  name 
of  an  effort  to  abolish  discrimination. 
Ml".  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  As 
the  Senator  says,  it  practices  discrimina- 
tion under  the  claim  of  abolishing  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama familiar  with  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  which  is  now- 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  minority  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  who 
would  dispense  with  this  outrageous  and 
self-defeating  limitation  in  the  admin- 
istration bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thoroughly  agree.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sm,\thers1,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen  ].  and  the  Sennlor  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Russell  J  declared: 


The  substitute  treats  all  citizens  equally 
before  the  law. 


Tha,t  is  what  the  Senator  proposes. 
The  Senator  proposes  that  all  citizens 
be  treated  equally.  If  there  is  anything 
that  is  fundamental  to  our  American 
system  of  government,  and  fundamental 
in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Constitution,  and  those  v.ho 
through  the  years  have  defended  that 
Constitution,  it  has  been  that  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  equal  protec- 
tion for  all  citizens  and  not  just  special 


privileges  for  some  and  denial  to  others. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  correct,  Euid  that  Is  the  thing 
which  condemns  the  administration  bill. 
The  administration  evidently  wants  to 
convince  certain  groups  of  our  citizens 
that  it  is  willing  to  give  them  protection 
by  Federal  criminal  statutes  which  it  is 
not  willing  to  give  the  great  majority  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  speaks  for  itself.  The  situation 
is  as  the  Senator  has  declared  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  have  seen  for 
nearly  100  years,  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  14th  amendment  b.as 
been  consistent  that  a  State  action  must 
be  involved  rather  than  a  private  action 
in  connection  with  any  denial  of  equal 
protection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  words  of 
the  14th  amendment  and  the  uniform  in- 
terpretation of  it  by  the  courts  from  the 
very  beginning  make  it  clear  that  only 
State  action  denying  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  is  prohibited  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  clamor  for  more  and  more 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
emotion  of  the  day  has  carried  this  de- 
mand and  its  results  far  beyond  the  let- 
ter of  the  law.  It  has  not  only  violated 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but,  in 
part,  has  defeated  the  established  law 
itself.  Cicero  warned  that — 

Tliough  liberty  is  established  by  law.  we 
must  be  vigilant,  for  liberty  to  enslave  us  Is 
always   present   under   that   very   liberty. 

We  are  now  asked  to  enact  additional 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  imder 
the  guise  of  "interference  with  civil 
rights."  This  is  merely  another  mech- 
anism to  further  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  prerogatives  of  the 
individual  States. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  brought  out.  to  those 
who  would  propose  further  legislation  in 
the  form  of  the  bill  before  us  for  political 
expediency  or  whatever  reasons  they 
may  have,  let  me  say  that  if  they  are 
sincere  in  enforcing  the  civil  rights  of 
any  or  all  groups  in  America,  adequate 
laws  are  on  the  statute  books  and  have 
been  for  some  100  years. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts assume^  the  chair.) 

Mr.   ERVIN.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  with  the  exception  of 
one  uroup  of  citizens,  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can found  upon  our  continent,  the  res- 
ervation Indians.  It  has  been  held  by 
courts  that  the  reservation  Indians  have 
no  constitutional  rights. 

When  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina offered  an  amendment  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  give  con- 
stitutional rights  to  the  American  In- 
dians, the  proponents  of  this  biU  unam- 
mously  voted  against  giving  constitu- 
tional and  civil  rights  to  re£er\-ation 
Indians. 

Is  that  not  a  paradox? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is.  indeed.  It  surely  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  provoked  me  to  exclaim 
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that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  evidently 
favor  civil  n(?hts  for  black  t>eople  but 
they  oppose  them  for  red  people. 

Mr  HILL  And  the  red  people  were 
ht're  before  the  white  people  or  the  black 
pt'ople  arrived  here  In  order  to  be  fair, 
I  think  one  would  have  to  say  that  the 
white  folks  took  the  land  away  from  the 
M'd  people 

Mr    ERVIN    And  without  due  process 
.)f  law- 
Mr   HILL   Without  due  pr(x:ess  (3f  law- 
Mr     ERVIN     And    they    did    not    i^ive 
them  equal  protection  laws. 

Mr    HILL    The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr    ERVIN    And  they  are  still  deny- 
uit;  them  equal  protection  laws  and  they 
are  still  denyint;  them  due  process  laws. 
Mr    HILL    The  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr    ERVIN    .And  they  were  denied  in 
the  committee  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  constitutional  rights 
for  all  people  except   red  men 

Mr  HILL.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  seeking;  to  protect  the 
nuhts  of  «U\  men.  whether  they  be  red, 
black,  white,  yellow,  or  whatever  they 
may  l>e    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ERVIN  Tlie  Senator  is  correct, 
and  to  ^ive  constitutional  ru'hts  to  the 
only  Liroup  of  Americans  who  do  not 
have  them  namely  reservation  Indians 
Mr  HILL  They  were  the  folks  who 
really  owned  most  of  the  land  before  the 
rest  of  us  not  here  Is  that  correct '' 
Mr  ERVIN  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  to  illustrate 
what  we  have  been  talking  about,  section 
1971  of  title  42,  which  is  denved  from 
the  act  of  May  31.  1870,  provides  that  all 
persons  otherwise  qualified  by  law-  must 
be  allowed  to  vote,  without  distinction 
as  to  race  or  color,  in  all  elections  whether 
State  jr  Feceral  That  is  in  sub.section 
la' . 

In  1957.  subsection  b  >  was  added 
That  section  makes  it  unlawiul  to  at- 
tempt to  or  "o  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce  any  otner  person  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  his  right  to  vote  for 
Federal   candidates   in   all   elections. 

Also  m  1957  -ub^ections  c.  'd'  'C. 
and  'fi  were  added  Subsection  <c»  pro- 
vides that  when  any  person  has  en- 
i^ai^ed  or  there  :iie  reasonable  u-raunds 
to  believe  that  he  is  about  to  engage  In 
any  practice  which  would  deprive  any 
other  per.son  ol  any  privilege  accorded 
to  him  by  subsections  a'  and  bi.  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  institute  action  tor  preven- 
tive relief  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  The  State  involved  may  be  joined 
as  a  defendant  Subsection  d'  provides 
that  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  party 
aggrieved  to  exhaust  any  administrative 
remedy  provided  by  law  Subsection  e' 
says  that  in  any  such  action  the  coui-t 
has  the  rmht  to  declare  that  the  com- 
plaining party  is  entitled  to  vote.  Any 
election  official  refusiny  to  obey  such  an 
order  ls  declared  in  contempt,  thereby 
losing,  as  I  have  demon,>trated.  his  ri-hl 
to  jury  trial  if  the  United  States  is  a 
party  and  his  right  to  the  limitation  of 
punishment  otherwise  provided  by 
statute.  Under  this  subsection,  the  court 
many  appoint  voting  referees  to  deter- 
mine ex  parte,  the  qualifications  of 
would-be  voters  and  report  to  the  court. 


Subsection  ift  contains  provisions  gov- 
erning contempt  proceedings. 

.•\s  a  further  encroachment  on  the 
Hiihts  of  the  States,  the  Congress  in  1960 
added  .section  1974  of  title  42  of  the  code. 
That  section  requires  all  election  officials 
to  keep  records  on  Federal  elections  re- 
t;ardiiit:  applications,  registrations,  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes,  or  other  acts  requisite 
to  voting  for  a  period  of  22  months  Any 
official  who  destroys  such  records  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  impri.s<:)nment 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  or  both  All  the 
records  .>o  kept  are  subject  to  inspection 
on  demand  of  the  Attorney  General  The 
dlstriet  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
given  authority  to  compel  the  production 
of  .such  papers 

Section  1975  of  title  42.  .sections  'ai 
through  'e'  provides  for  the  creation  and 
duties  of  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  at 
Goveniment  expense 

Section  1981  of  title  42.  United  States 
Code,  which  is  derived  from  the  act  of 
May  31.  1870,  reads  as  follows: 

.\11  persona  wltiiln  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  have  the  same  rl^ht  In 
every  State  and  Territory  lo  make  .ind  en- 
torce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give 
fvulence  and  to  the  full  .vnd  equal  benetit 
of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security 
of  persons  and  property  as  Is  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like 
punishment,  pains,  penalties.  Uixes,  licenses, 
xwa  exactions  of  every  kind,  and  to  no  other. 

The  Senator  will  notice  here  that  In- 
dians were  .supposed  to  be  included,  and 
yet  they  refused  to  include  Indians  Is 
that  correct,  .-.ir^ 

Mr  ERVIN  Refused  by  a  vole  of  8  to 
7  The  Senat-or  from  .Alabama  just  lead  a 
part  of  the  original  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act.  did  he  not'^ 

Mr  HILL  That  is  correct 

Mr  ERVIN.  That  provides  for  equal- 
ity of  all  men.  regardless  of  race,  does 
it  nof 

Mr  HILL.  That  is  right.  That  was  the 
original  act  of  May  31.  1870. 

Mr  ERVIN  That  is  about  the  only  law 
we  need  on  the  subject,  is  it  not? 

Mr  HILL.  It  would  seem  to  cover 
everything 

Mr    ER\TN    I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  words 
of  Mr  Justice  Bradley  in  the  eivil  rights 
ca.ses.   109  US    3.  page  25.  October  25 
1883,  which  states: 

When  a  noan  has  emerged  from  .slavery. 
.lud  by  the  aid  of  beneficent  legislation  has 
shaken  off  the  Inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  stale,  there  must  be  some  siage  In  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  when  he  tikes  the 
rank  ol  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  lo  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights  ;is  a  citizen,  or  a  man,  ar?  lo  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
mens  rights  are  protected 

In  eflect.  that  is  a  statement  that  all 
men  are  equal  before  the  law.  that  no 
group  of  men,  no  race  of  men,  should  de- 
mand special  laws  for  their  exclusive 
benefit:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr    HILL   That  is  right. 

Mr  ERVIN  Is  not  the  pending  bill 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  that  state- 
ment of  Mr    Justice  Bradley? 

Mr  HILL  It  flies  in  the  teeth  of  that 
declaration 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  pending  bill  would 
undertake  to  make  special  laws  for  .spe- 


cial groups  of  citizens  and  to  provide 
that,  instead  of  having  their  rights  pro- 
tected by  certain  modes  by  which  other 
men's  rights  are  protected,  they  will  have 
special  and  extraordinary  laws  for  their 
benefit  which  other  citizens  will  be 
denied  having  the  .-same  benefits:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr  HILL  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr   President,  .section  1982  of  title  42. 
which  IS  derived  from  the  act  of  April  9, 
1866,  reads  as  follows ; 

\\\  -itlzen.s  of  the  United  Statues  .shall  have 
•he  =..Lme  right,  in  every  State  and  Territory 
.iS  IS  enJoye<l  by  white  cltl/ens  thereof  to 
inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  liold,  and  con- 
vey real  .md  person. il  property. 

All  citizen.s — no  matter  whether  white, 
black,  red.  or  yellow,  or  what  their  color 
might  be 

Section  1983  of  title  42.  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  act  of  April  20,  1871. 
reads  as  follows ; 

Every  person  who  under  color  of  .my 
statute,  ordinance,  regul.itlon,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  Slate  or  Territory,  .subjects,  or 
cau.ses  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  .shall  be  liable 
lo  The  party  injured  in  .in  action  at  law, 
.suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  proceedings 
for  redress 

It  is  not  like  the  pending  bill.  It  covers 
everyone  no  matter  what  their  color  or 
who  they  might  be  Is  that  not  correct. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN   It  is 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  subsections 
'2>  and  'S'  of  .section  1985  of  title  42. 
which  are  derived  from  the  acts  of  July 
13.  1861.  and  April  20.  1871.  provide  for 
damage  suits  against  two  or  more  per- 
sons who  conspire  lo  deprive  any  person 
of  a  long  list  of  constitutional  imhts.  The 
action  may  be  brought  against  any  one 
or  more  of  the  conspirators. 

Section  1986  of  title  42.  w-hlch  is  de- 
rived from  the  act  of  April  20,  1871.  sub- 
jects any  [x-rson  having  knowledge  of 
such  a  conspiracy  lo  the  same  liability  as 
the  conspirators  if  he  has  power  to  pre- 
vent or  aid  in  the  preventing  of  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy 
and  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so. 

Section  241  of  title  18.  which  is  derived 
from  the  act  of  May  31.  1870,  provides 
for  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
XQ  years,  or  both,  if  two  or  more  persons 
conspire  lo  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or 
intimidate  any  citizen  in  the  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege .secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  or  if  two 
or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  llie 
highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  the  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  riglit 
or  privilege  .so  secured. 

Section  242  of  title  18  provides  that 
whoever,  under  color  of  any  law.  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  will- 
fully subjects  any  inhabitant  of  any 
State,  temtory.  or  district  to  the  depri- 
vation of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  his  color  or  race,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  "wlh 
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Section  1987  of  title  42.  which  is  de- 
nved from  the  acts  of  April  9,  1866,  and 
May  31,  1870.  provides  that  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys, marshals,  and  deputy  marshals. 
t  he  commissioners  appointed  by  the  dis- 
tiict  and  territorial  courts,  with  power 
to  arrest,  imprison,  or  bail  offenders,  and 
every  other  officer  wlio  is  especially  em- 
i-owered  by  the  President,  are  authorized 
and  required,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  to  institute  prosecutions 
against  all  i^ersons  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  241  and  242  of  title 
18  and  to  cause  such  persons  to  be  ar- 
i-ested,  and  imprisoned  or  bailed,  for  trial 
before  the  court  of  the  United  States 
liaving  cognizance  of  the  oflense. 

Section  1992  of  title  42,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  acts  of  April  9.  1866,  and 
May  31,  1870,  provides  that  whenever  the 
President  has  reason  to  believe  that  of- 
fenses have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted against  the  provisions  of  sections 
241  and  242  of  title  18,  within  any  judi- 
cial district,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  in 
his  discretion,  to  direct  the  judge,  mar- 
shal, and  U.S.  attorney  of  such  district 
to  attend  at  any  place  within  the  dis- 
trict, and  for  such  time  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy 
arrest  and  trial  of  persons  so  charged, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  judge  or 
other  officer,  when  any  such  requisition 
is  received  by  him,  to  attend  at  the  place 
and  for  the  time  designated. 

Now.  except  for  the  statutes  I  have  in- 
dicated which  were  passed  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  Negro  citizen  in  1957 
and  1960,  all  of  these  laws  were  on  the 
books  during  the  days  of  so-called  recon- 
struction in  the  South.  No  laws  for  the 
special  benefit  of  one  class  of  citizen, 
such  as  these,  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
torical jurisprudence  of  any  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  April  17,  1879,  Senator  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  delivered  a  de- 
nunciation of  these  laws  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate.  He  did  so  out  of  his  deep 
concern  for  the  established  Constitu- 
tion and  for  the  survival  of  this  Nation. 
He,  too,  warned  of  the  dangers  of  con- 
centrating too  much  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  fact,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  'the  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  powers  from  the  people  and  the 
States  and  their  centralization  in  the 
executive  department"  which  is  his  way 
of  thinking  was  resulting  from  the  Re- 
construction Acts  recently  passed,  was 
"the  logical  conclusion  of  a  well-wrought 
plan,  perfect  in  all  its  details,  for  a  revo- 
lution and  ultimate  monarchy."  I  cannot 
improve  upon  Senator  Voorhees'  imper- 
ishable words  and  I  quote  them  in  part: 
A  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government  over  the  local  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  states  has  been  con- 
summated which  would  have  startled  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  In  his  day.  although  he  be- 
lieved In  a  monarchy. 

That  is  what  Senator  Voorhees 
thought  of  these  acts — and  he  was  from 
Indiana,  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  these  so-called 
civil  rights  bills  and  acts  that  have  been 
before  the  Senate  in  recent  years  have 
not   done   one   or   the   other  of   these 


things:  They  have  centralized  here  in 
the  Federal  Government  powers  which 
can  only  be  wisely  exercised  at  the  local 
level;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  certainly  correct. 
That  is  exactly  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  many  cases,  have  they 
not  taken  away  from  all  American  citi- 
zens rights  far  more  precious  than  those 
which  they  have  attempted  lo  confer 
upon  one  segment  of  our  .society? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  That  has 
been  the  exact  result  of  these  acts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if 
many  of  them  have  not  taken  away  from 
individuals  rights  which  have  always  be- 
longed to  individuals,  and  which  individ- 
uals ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise 
if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved,  and  placed 
the  supervision  of  those  rights  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct:  building  up 
more  and  more  power  in  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  in  many  cases,  instead  of 
giving  rights  to  people  for  whom  these 
bills  allegedly  were  passed,  they  merely 
augmented  the  power  of  officials  in  the 
government  who  are  not  elected  by  the 
people  and  who  are  not  responsible  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  These  bu- 
reaucrats are  not  elected  by  the  people 
or  responsible  to  the  people.  Yet  these 
acts  just  build  up  more  and  more  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  recall  that  the  very  wise 
English  philosopher.  Hobbes,  declared 
that  freedom  is  government  divided  into 
small  fragments? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  did,  indeed;  and  nothing 
more  nearly  conveyed  the  thinking  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  than  the  thought  just 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  those  who 
drafted  our  Constitution  did  not  have 
Thomas  Hobbes'  aphorism  in  mind  when 
they  gave  certain  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  reserved  all  other  gov- 
ernmental powers  to  the  States. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  That  is  cer- 
tainly right.  They  were  very  careful  to 
give  only  certain  powers  to  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  and  reserve  all  other  pow- 
ers to  the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recall  that  a  great  Democratic 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  per- 
haps imderstood  more  about  government 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived  in  the 
White  House,  stated  that  the  centraliza- 
tion of  governmental  powers  has  always 
preceded  the  destruction  of  himian  lib- 
erties? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  right.  He  made  that 
very  declaration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  has  not  observed 
that  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  these 
laws  to  make  certain  segments  of  our 
society  special  favorites  of  the  law,  or 
attempt  to  do  so,  they  have  resulted  in 
the  centralization  of  governmental  pow- 
er and  the  destruction  of  liberties  of  all 
Americans. 


Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  especially  to  title 
6,  which  authorizes  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  lo  use  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax  moneys  to  either 
bribe  or  browbeat  certain  local  officials 
into  accepting  the  views  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  that  title  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  effect  make  each 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministering a  Federal  program  a  law- 
maker? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  did. 

Mr.    ERVIN.    In   the   sen.se   that  they 
had  the  right  to  write  regulations? 
Mr.  HILL.  It  gave  them  that  power. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    In   addition    lo   making 
them  lawmakers,  the  act  gave  them  in- 
vestigatory power  lo  Investigate  viola- 
tions of  the  regulations  they  made? 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  also  gave  them  power 
to  prosecute  in  the  sense  that  they  could 
prefer   charges    for   violations    of    their 
regulations  and  also  act  as  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recall  that  James  Madison 
stated,  in  substance,  on  one  occasion 
that  the  concentration  of  all  ix)wer  of 
government,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  in  the  same  hands  constituted 
the  essence  of  tyranny? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  right;  and  when  he 
wrote  the  Constitution,  above  everything 
else  he  was  seeking  to  avoid  that  very 
thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  is  one  of  the  great  beneficiaries  not 
only  of  justice  but  also  of  liberty? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  I  have  often 
read  the  speech  made  in  the  case  of  Ex 
parte  Milligan,  with  which  the  Senator 
is  familiar,  I  am  sure,  on  the  right  of 
trial  by  jui-y.  One  cannot  read  that 
speech  without  realizing  what  that  right 
means  and  knowing  what  a  tremendously 
precious  right  it  is  imder  a  democratic 
system  of  free  government. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  if  the  recent  acts 
which     have     been     passed     in     recent 

years 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  add  lo  my  previous 
statement  that  that  speech  was  made  by 
Jeremiah  Black  in  Ex  parte  Milligan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Who  was  one  of  the  great- 
est American  lawyers. 

Mr.  HELL.  That  is  right.  Thai  speech 
proclaimed  so  magnificently  and  won- 
derfully what  the  Senator  has  been  say- 
ing. He  described  in  that  great  speech 
how  the  Constitution  became  a  written 
document.  He  said  the  men  drew  on  all 
the  great  documents  of  English  law.  such 
as  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Petition  of  Rights,  and  the  principles  of 
common  law.  and  whatever  they  found 
there,  to  secure  liberty  and  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  nation  security  against  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  they  incoi-porated  in 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
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Senator  from  Alabama  whether  In 
America  anyone,  whether  he  wears  blackc 
judicial  robes  or  occupies  any  other  of- 
ficial position,  who  prostitutes  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  including  the  words 
of  the  Uth  amendment.  ;s  not  paving 
the  way  for  tvranny  m  this  land  ni  ours. 

Mr  HILL  Tiiat  is  exactly  correct. 
That  IS  exactly  what  Patnck  Henry 
Geori,'e  Ma.son,  and  Benjamin  FYasiklln. 
from  whom  I  quoted  earlier,  were  seek- 
ing lo  warn  us  ai;.iin.>t — the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  Uie  liands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ckivernment 

Mr  ERVIN  And  was  not  one  of  the 
prune  purpo.ses  of  the  Constitution  to  see 
tliat  we  have  .i  t;oveniment  of  laws 
rather  than  a  fjovernment  of  men'' 

Vir  HILL  Tiiai  is  nyht 

Mr  ERVIN  When  the  power  Ui  wnte 
rejiulailons  and  the  power  to  exercise, 
aocordinn  to  their  own  discretion,  m- 
vestiKatorv  power,  prosecutami  power, 
and  judicial  power  is  ^iven  to  Federal 
SM^encies,  are  we  not  desttoying  the  very 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  ' 

Mr  HILL.  We  are  indeed.  We  are  'AO- 
ins  directly  contrary  u.)  the  mtent  and 
purport  uf  the  Constitution. 

Mr  President  may  I  remind  you  that 
Patrick  Henry  George  Mason,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  warTied  us  of  this 
centraii/ation  ol  nower  in  the  hands  of 
tile  Federal  dovemment.'  George  Mason 
said  tJiat  a  ccntraJi/cd.  consolidated 
government  is  Lotall.s  subversive  of 
every  prnuvple  which  has  hitherto  gov- 
erned us  " 

To  continue  with  Senator  Voorhees' 
words: 

Sir.  these  l.iws  .ire  not  rlie  itf-prin^  'if 
UivVt  ?rB«it  inatTunient  which  has  descended 
K)  US  Willi  ever-;ncr>'is,njj  .irerikjth  and  ?lory 
fmiu  Uie  Juys  al  ■ur  RevoUiUi>nAry  ancestors 
Tliey  ein^iau;  rather  from  Ui.ii  mnili^nant. 
spirit  i>i  political  oppression  and  tyranny 
which  prpcetled  the  Prei:ch  Revolution,  and 
(-:\Msed  l'.s  rlr^s  i'  I.is!  'o  "irealc  forth,  which 
fiUefl  the  prisons  "f  FV.inre  wlih  victims 
im*sted  on  ^cret  orders,  and  made  every 
ciuzen  iremh.e  a^  one  who  li-.irs  a  blow  In 
the  dark,  rhey  emanate  irv)m  that  spint 
which  ruled  over  Vemce.  when  a  whisper  or 
a  look  uX  ou&pictuu  wa.&  more  :o  be  dreaded 
than  the  blow  of  a  dagger,  and  when  ihe 
silent  .and  voiceless  iccvusatlon  doomed  Its 
object  to  w  Uk  the  Bndge  of  Sighs  into  the 
caverns  ot  a  nitiiles3  .ind  hnerertng  death  In 
Bngllsh  history  'here  never  waa  a  period  in 
wtiicn  they  oould  liave  neeii  executed  Charles 
I  i.;8t  his  head  Janie*  11  his  throne,  and 
George  III  his  American  colonies  in  attempt- 
ing far  !ess  encroiichments  on  the  liberties 
of  BngUs.imen  -han  these  laws  perpetrate  on 
the  liberties  of  Amencuns  D!on\-sUis.  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  suspended  a  sword  by  i 
iiniJile  hair  over  the  neads  of  his  guests  it  a 
banqutt.  ^nd  enjoyed  their  terror  The  party 
but  yesterday  ui  power  in  ^Uls  chamber  has 
suspended  over  the  iiesads  of  the  American 
people  and  put  into  operation  in  their  midst 
phactmen's  far  tleidller  'h.^n  the  sword;  for. 
Without  the  iinaiisH.lftble  safegtmrds  >[  per- 
sonal liberty,  life  itself  is  or  no  value 

Then  he  declared 

We  are  m  the  very  vurUiS  u(  the  whirlpool 
whereio  every  local  privilege,  every  righi  oi 
CiUzeoShlp,  all  the  Dancluanes  of  hiume.  and 
of  the  5hlp  of  state  lt>elf  are  being  drawn 
down  »nd  dashed  to  pieces  .=ind  yet  the  cry 
that  all  is  well,  uttered  by  false  pilots,  lulls 
MS  into  .1  sense  of  secnriry  and  repose  I  call 
upon  my  countrsrmen  to  .i waken.  :or  the 
hour  of  mortal  peril  to  their  institutions  :5 
here.   •    •    •   I    Invoke    against    them    (these 


:awbi    the  memories  of  the  might)  de.id  who 
fe'.l  r>r  Independence;   who  enriched  the  soil 

■  f  Miiwarhusetts  with  thetr  bUxid  at  Lexlng- 
•on  Ci>ii..ord  .md  Bunker  Hill:  who  strng- 
i?led  with  Washington  at  Brandywlne.  and 
1  h.irged  under  lus  eye  at  PrlnceU)n.  Prenum, 
and  Manmoulh.  who  taAted  dei\lh  at  Cam- 
den, the  Cowpens,  aiid  EuUiw  -Springs  in 
order  that  we  might  be  free,  who  yielded 
tip  their  brave  spirits  on  the  pl.ilns  of  York- 
town  m  the  precious  hour  ol  final  victory 
Uv  'liese  great  souls  by  their  privation.^,  sor- 
rows, angulih.  and  pain.  I  implore  the  .^mcr- 
ic.m  people  not  to  lorget  the  value  of  those 
liberties  which  are  now  trampled  under  fcxu 
With  every  •-■Irciunstance  of  scorn  and  ijon- 
■.■:ii;a 

He  added: 

There  ire  fifteen  sections  in  this  title  and 
they  embrace  the  assertion  and  enforcement 
of  e'. ery  right  and  pruilege  known  to  .Arner- 
ic.ih  ciuaen&hip  They  were  preiwred  .aid 
en  iCted  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  negro 

■  n  .n  exact  equality  in  every  partlcul.ir  with 
•he  white  man  before  the  law  .ind  they  con- 
se<iMentlv  .'over  vs  much  ground  as  the  con- 
stitution Itself 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  Piesident.  will  the 
St  nator  yield? 

Mr  HILL.  I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN  I  ai,k  the  Senator  from 
.Mubaina.  On  what  theory  is  it  worse  to 
LLsc  violence  to  deny  a  Neuro  his  con- 
stitutional rights  than  it  is  to  use  violence 
to  deny  a  white  miui  his  constllulional 
i  ights?  Tlie  bill  is  based  on  that  theory. 
;s  It  nof 

Mr  HILL  On  that  theoiy 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  us  not  a  constitu- 
tional right  of  any  man  just  as  precious 
as  a  constitutional  li^ht  of  every  other 
man? 

Mr  HIIX  Our  Government  is  founded 
on  that  verv  principle. 

Mr  EFU'IN  If  the  constitutional  rights 
of  une  man  of  cme  race  arc  to  be  pro- 
tected, then  are  not  the  constitutional 
nEjhts  of  all  nther  mrn  of  every  race,  to 
be  protected"' 

Mr    HILL   Of  all  other  men. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  Invite  the  Sonator'.s  at- 
tention to  the  lollowinK  statement  in  the 
minority  news  on  that  point: 

If  11  Is  to  work  lor  mv.  the  machinery  of 
Federal  Justice  should  work  for  all  The 
premise  of  our  Constitution  Is  equal  justice 
under  law  Just  as  It  is  unconstitutional  to 
legislate  ag.iinst  particular  individuals  or 
groups,  so  the  mm  tie  oi  Federal  protection 
should  not  be  spread  over  one  group  oi  citi- 
zens who  are  injured  or  threatened  in  the 
exercise  of  their  Federal  rights,  and  not  over 
all  others  Our  forefathers  fled  the  tyrannies' 
of  governments  b.ised  on  specl;il  rights  tor 
upet'lRl  ntirens  They  knew  the  dangers  of 
legislation  which  serves  only  the  few  .ind  it 
W!is  lor  this  reason  they  determined  that  in 
America  all  men  should  stand  equal  before 
the  law  They  nurunt  that  this  principle 
should  be  respected  by  all  three  branches — 
by  Congress  as  well  .is  by  the  executive  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  government, 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  certainly  true 

Mr  ERVIN.  And  is  not  this  admuus- 
tiation  bill  totally  repugnant  to  that 
pnncipU  ' 

Mr  HILL.  To  this  principle. 

.Ml     KKVIN.  Yes 

Mr  HILL  I  continue  to  quote  from  the 
statement  ji  SeiiaLtir  Voorhees  of  Indi- 
ana. 

For  instance,  the  ursi  section  of  "his  title 
provides  lor  the  runt  to  niake  and  enforce 
contracts,  to  sue.  be  parties,  iind  give  evi- 
dence,  and  the  secoed  section  provides  lor 


the  right  to  Inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell, 
hold,  and  convey  re.il  and  personal  property 
•  •  •  The  third  section  of  this  title  relates 
to  actions  at  law  and  .suits  in  equity  for 
dajn.iges  by  such  as  deem  themselves  de- 
prived of  anv  rights,  privileges,  or  immuiii- 
lles  secured  by  the  L-onstltution  and  laws 
riie  fourth  section  treats  of  conspiracies — 
urst.  to  intimidate  persons  from  accepting 
and  holding  offlce;  second,  to  deter  wltnes.ses 
from  testifying  In  any  United  States  court 
to  influence  grand  or  f>etlt  jurors,  or  In  .mv 
manner  to  impede  or  defeat  the  due  course 
of  Justice;  and  third,  to  deprive  .my  cla.ss  oi 
persons  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law* 
or  to  prevent  any  one  from  voting  for  the 
candidate  of  his  choice  Tlie  .section  con- 
cludes by  giving  .1  right  of  civil  .suit  lor  d.ini- 
.iges  to  any  one  ronretving  himself  aggrieved 
under  its  provisions 

Senator  Voorhees  continued: 
I  will  not  stop  to  say  tins  is  monstrous 
That  will  l>e  the  uiuversal  verdict  I  will  not 
pause  to  denounce  such  laws  .is  wholly  in- 
famous, tor  that  will  be  the  Judgment  not 
only  of  The  American  people  biit  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  'he  world  Simply  to  call 
up  and  exhibit  such  a  horrible  deatii's  head 
aa  this  in  the  laws  of  a  commonwealth  pre- 
tending to  be  free  is  enough  to  excite  the 
Jeers,  the  hisses,  and  the  execrauoiis  oi 
every  lover  of  liberty  on  the  habitable 
5lobe    •    •    * 

Senator  Vcxihees  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  what  is  now  .section  1992  of 
title  42  of  the  Code  which  allows  the 
President  to  order  the  judge  and  other 
offlcials  of  any  district  court  to  a  particu- 
lar place  and  (or  a  imrticular  time  for 
the  purpose  of  the  more  .speedy  trial  of 
l>er.sons  chiin'cd  with  civil  iii;hts  of- 
fenses He  said: 

Ii.  the  Md  .tnd  iiajker  days  of  English  lu- 
rlsprudence  we  re.id  of  jtinee  in  a  state  of 
disagree<nent  being  .  arted  through  the 
circuit  from  one  point  to  another  until 
coerced  Into  finding  a  verdict,  but  I  think 
thl.s  Is  the  first  Instance  in  civilized  history 
whtre  the  court  Itself,  with  all  Its  officers. 
was  compelled  to  travel,  to  stop  ,ind  to  open 
for  business  at  the  discretion  and  the  com- 
mand of  executive  authority  The  President 
i>erfuips  ,1     andldate  lor  re-election. 

Tliat  has  a  .somewhat  familiar  wund 
today,  does  not  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  acroe? 

Mr.  ERVIN  Well,  at  this  hour,  when 
the  world  is  almost  on  fire,  when  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  international 
payments  is  so  threatrnini;.  and  when 
our  national  financial  house  is  in  .':uch 
disarray  and  disorder,  it  docs  seem  to 
me  some  thmcs  ou'^ht  to  have  jirioriiy 
over  what  the  .Senate  is  doing  now. 

I  cannot  undc: stand  why  the  adminis- 
tration would  advocate  a  bill  which  can 
only  iiive  the  impres.sion  to  one  .sepment 
of  our  citi/ens  that  it  is  willing  to  make 
them  the  special  favorites  of  the  laws 
and  pive  them  protection  in  the  Federal 
criminal  courts  which  it  is  unwilling  to 
pive  to  all  otiier  citizens.  I  do  not  know 
what  i^rompts  the  adminiolration  to  take 
such  a  course  of  actiin  as  that.  While 
the  bill  is  obviously  racially  motivated, 
I  think  perhaps  in  its  origin  it  may  have 
some  iKjlitical  motivation  as  well. 

Mr  HILL.  Senator  Voorhees  went  on 
to  .-ay 

The  President  perhaps  n  c  indid  ite  for  re- 
election has  only  to  pretend  to  believe  that 
otten^^es  are  Ukeiy  ••>  be  committed  and  he 
can  at  once  send  the  courts  where  he  pieases. 
to  remain  as  long  .as  he  orders.  Intimidating 
and     overawing     the     Inhabitants     of     any 
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county,  parish,  or  town  that  is  politically 
i>pposed  to  him.  The  Judges  of  the  circuit 
,ind  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  itinerancy  for  political 
purposes  whenever  any  administration  from 
motives  of  party  success  shall  order  them  to 
move  on  •  •  •  This  conjunction  of  all  the 
great  powers  of  this  government  In  the  hands 
of  the  executive  Is  not  accidental  nor  the 
result  of  thoughtless  action.  It  Is  the  climax 
.11  a  premeditiited  system  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  powers  from  the  people  and 
the  states  and  for  their  centralization  in  the 
executive  department.  It  Is  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  a  well-wrought  plan,  perfect  In 
all  Its  details,  for  a  revolution  and  ultimate 
monarchy.  There  was  a  party,  when  our  con- 
stitution was  formed,  in  favor  of  what  they 
styled  a  higher-toned  government;  that  Is  to 
say,  a  government  furt.her  removed  from  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  common  people.  The 
Idea  of  such  a  government  was  embraced  in 
the  draught  of  a  constitution  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1787  by  the  great  leader  of  the  fed- 
eralists providing  for  a  hereditary  monarchy 
and  corresponding  departments  of  govern- 
ment. There  Is  a  far  larger  party  today  In 
this  country  In  favor  of  the  principles  then 
entinclated  than  there  was  at  that  time,  and 
the  laws  are  now  In  force  to  put  them  at 
once  Into  active  operation. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  there  had  been 
some  argument  that  these  laws  were  not 
to  be  dreaded  because  they  had  not  been 
enforced  except  against  the  South.  Sen- 
ator Voorhees  disposed  of  that  in  this 
prophecy : 

Notwithstanding  the  derision  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  all  history  attests  the 
danger  of  leaving  instruments  of  usurpation 
and  oppression  ready  for  the  use  of  those 
entrusted  with  executive  authority.  The 
usurper  will  come  at  last.  The  hour  of  his 
advent  is  Inevitable.  The  temptations  of  su- 
preme and  arbitrary  power  have  never  yet 
failed  to  develop  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Napoleon,  whenever  the  people  have  relaxed 
their  vigilance  and  suffered  their  laws  to 
pave  the  way  toward  despotism. 

Later  he  went  on: 

And  what  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for  all 
these  violent  departures  from  the  original 
principles  and  purposes  of  this  government? 
Who  will  stand  forth  and  justify  them,  and 
say  why  the  very  elements  of  civil  liberty 
must  now  be  destroyed  in  our  midst?  Is  this 
massive  structure  of  despotism,  created  by 
the  laws  I  have  pointed  out,  made  necessary 
by  the  results  of  the  war  which  ended  four- 
teen years  ago;  and  must  it  be  upheld  for  the 
government  of  the  southern  states?  If  so, 
then  indeed  has  the  North  paid  a  dearer  price 
than  has  ever  yet  been  estimated  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  Time  repairs  the 
loss  of  treasure  and  assuages  a  nation's  grief 
tor  her  gallant  dead,  but  for  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty there  is  no  compensation,  and  after  it 
there  comes  no  resurrection.  The  conquest 
<'l  the  South  at  the  expense  of  free  elections 
and  upright  courts  would  be  a  most  dismal 
.ind  barren  victory,  recoiling  with  curses  on 
this  and  all  succeeding  generations.  What 
shall  it  profit  the  American  people  if  they 
gain  the  whole  earth  and  lose  their  own 
liberties? 

Senator  Voorhees  spoke  these  words 
nearly  90  years  ago.  They  sum  up  the 
case,  not  for  the  people  of  the  South, 
but  for  the  people  of  the  Nation.  And, 
remember  these  are  not  the  words  and 
remarks  of  a  southerner,  but  the  words 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from  the 
Hoosier  State  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  essence  of  H.R. 
J516  is  a  threat  to  any  form  of  democ- 
racy. In  the  name  of  preventing  inter- 
ference with  civil  rights,  it  would  sub- 


vert the  written  Constitution  and  take 
from  the  American  people  and  the  in- 
dividual States  rights  and  powers  re- 
served to  them  by  the  Constitution,  to 
centralize  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thomas  Jeflferson,  whose  mind 
and  wisdom  contributed  so  mightily  to 
the  course  and  destiny  of  this  Nation  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  declared: 

The  way  to  have  good  and  safe  government 
is  not  to  trust  it  all  to  one.  but  to  divide  It 
among  the  many,  dlsti^buting  to  every  one 
exactly  the  functions  he  is  competent  tA. 
Let  the  national  government  be  entrusted 
with  the  defense  of  the  nation,  and  its  for- 
eign and  federal  relations;  the  state  govern- 
ments wrlth  the  civil  rights,  laws,  police,  and 
administration  of  what  concerns  the  state 
generally  .  .  .  What  has  destroyed  liberty  :ind 
the  rights  of  man  in  every  government  which 
has  ever  existed  under  the  sun?  The  gen- 
eralizing and  concentrating  all  cares  and 
powers  into  one  body  .  .  . 

The  generalizing  and  concentrating 
all  cares  and  powers  into  one  body,  Mr. 
President — the  sum  and  total  of  H.R. 
2615. 

Let  us  take  note  and  lessen.  Let  us  not, 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1968,  knowingly 
make  prophetic  the  fears  expressed  by 
the  wise  old  Benjamin  Frariklin  nearly 
180  years  ago  when  he  told  tl^e  people 
of  this  young  Nation,  after  it  adopted  its 
Constitution,  that  they  had  gained  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  but  he  doubted 
if  they  had  the  wisdom  and  ability  to 
keep  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  plad  to  have  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska] 
who  joined  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI, 
and  the  distin?uished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Smathers]  in  the  minority 
views  on  the  pending  legislation. 


AN  AMERICAN  GENERAL  ANALYZES 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  massive  coverage  of 
Vietnam  by  the  American  news  media, 
there  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  our  ob- 
jectives there.  This  is  perhaps  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  unique  character  of 
that  conflict. 

Despite  the  use  of  naval  and  air  power 
and  large  Army  units,  Vietnam  remains 
basically  a  guerrilla  war.  There  is  no 
front  in  the  classic  sense  where  victories 
and  defeats  are  easily  measured.  Despite 
this  fact,  however,  in  the  past  2  years 
there  has  been  increasing  demonstrable 
evidence  that  we  are  defeating  the  Com- 
munists militarily.  And.  while  the  war 
goes  on,  we  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  helping  South  Vietnam  to  build 
itself  politically,  economically,  and  so- 
cially^a  complex  and  painstaking  proc- 
ess which  rarely  commands  headlines. 
In  this  we  have  also  seen  some  notable 
advances  including  the  development  of  a 
constitutional,  elected  government  in 
Saigon. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  this  progress 
appears  in  the  February  issue  of  Air 
Force  magazine  under  the  byline  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh,  of  the  U.S. 


Air  Force,  a  member  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  his  article.  General  Ginsburgh 
measures  the  trend  of  our  progress 
against  five  key  factors:  military  effec- 
tiveness, population  alinement.  political 
viability,  the  impact  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  and  Hanoi's  view  of  the  United 
States'  will  to  persist. 

In  the  first  four  of  these  factors,  the 
author  finds  the  trends  to  be  in  our  favor. 
But  he  finds  that  Hanoi  continues  to 
believe  that  we  will  not  persevere  in 
Vietnam. 

General  Ginsburgh  suggests  that 
greater  public  understanding  of  our 
steady  progress  would  lead  to  greater 
public  support — and  thus  help  shorten 
the  war  by  ridding  Hanoi  of  the  mistaken 
belief  that  we  will  eventually  tire  of  the 
war  and  abandon  our  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Ginsburgh's  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Tides   of     War 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh,  USAF) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  undoubtedly  the 
most  fully  reported  and  probably  the  least 
understood  war  in  American  lilstory. 

Tlie  main  obstacle  to  understanding  Is  the 
lack  of  a  front  Une.  Not  since  the  days  of 
the  Philippine  insurrection  In  the  early  1900s 
has  the  US  public  been  faced  with  such  an 
obstacle  to  understanding.  The  Philippine 
insurrection  was  probably  the  second  most 
unpopular  war  m  our  history. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  lack  of  a  front  line  obscured  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  case  of  aggression  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  against  their  neighbors  to 
the  South.  From  the  Communist  point  of 
view,  a  major  advantage  of  a  war  of  national 
liberation  is  that  it  clothes  aggression  with 
a  cloak  of  ambiguity.  There  are  still  many 
people  today  who  refuse  to  accept  this  fact — 
who  persist  In  describing  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  a  civil  war  or  an  Internal  revolution.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  significant 
numbers  of  native-born  South  Vietnamese 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  This  particular 
technique  of  aggression  from  within  could 
not  have  begun  had  there  not  been  dis- 
affected elements  within  South  Vietnam.  It 
has  long  been  clear,  however,  that  these  ele- 
ments within  the  South  have  been  organized, 
directed,  supplied,  and  reinforced  by  men 
from  the  North.  As  the  war  has  proceeded. 
North  Vietnamese  Involvement  has  become 
greater  and  more  obvious.  Today,  more  than 
half  of  the  Communist  main  and  local  forces 
are  manned   by   North  Vietnamese. 

The  lack  of  a  front  line  is.  of  course,  not 
the  only  obstacle  to  understanding.  Tlie  most 
vocal  critics  of  US  policy  in  Vietnam  have 
been  those  who  have  felt  that  the  United 
States  has  no  vital  interest  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam, that  we  should  never  have  committed 
the  US  to  Vietnam's  defense  in  the  first  place 
and  that  the  sooner  we  get  out  the  better. 
At  least  some  of  these  critics  recognize  this 
war  for  what  it  is.  but  they  feel  it  is  not  in 
the  US  interest  to  combat  Communist  ag- 
gression— especially  In  Asia.  To  them  the 
lack  of  a  front  line  makes  no  difference. 

Yet  there  is  a  large  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  for  which  a  front  Une — or  an 
understandable  substitute — does  make  a  dif- 
ference. There  are  many  Americans  who  don't 
believe  we  should  have  become  involved  tor 
were  unsure  about  it),  but  since  we  are  in- 
volved, think  that  we  should  carry  through 
with  our  commitment — if  it  is  feasible  and 
If  it  can  be  accomplished  without  excessive 
cost.  There  are  manv  others  who  originally 
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supported  or  aoquleacMl  In  US  intervention 
but  wtio  are  Oecomtng  frustrated  nj  lack  <>f 
vLsibla  procren,  deeplie  ^eat  L'S  conimlt- 
menta  of  men,   materle;.  <ind   money. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  Job  to  .-onatruct  a  sub- 
stlmte  for  a  fmn:  line  There  la  no  ->ne  sim- 
ple indicator  We  have  to  resort  to  sWtSaMraJ 
indlcatora  At  best  s'.<ttiatlca  ire  cumrtilt  to 
understand  They  are  subject  to  abuse  and 
m:iiise  They  ire  -.ubject  ui  nmny  dl.ferent 
Interpretations  Becaoiie  i>f  Uielr  magnitude, 
they  are  not  e.iaily  anienab.e  u:>  the  resp<5n- 
slble,  Independent  checks  that  we  expect 
from  the  American  press  Some  statistics 
must  remain  claasltled  beciuse  their  publica- 
tion would  ijlve  lul  t<i  the  enemy- -and  by 
the  enemy  I  do  m,'  mean  critics  "!  Adminis- 
tration policy  PtnallT,  anv  ^et  i>f  statistics 
about  Vletoarn  must  be  i<K.I(ed  at  witii  s<>nie 
suspicion  because  u/  the  inadequacy  <4Ud  in- 
accuracies of  the  baiilc  data 

Nonetheless  the  task  muii*  be  undert-aken 
With  all  their  ^hortoomln^  st.ifistlcal  indl- 
caturs  If  Tlewsd  In  perspective — are  better 
tiian  notixing. 

Tbere  la  an  inflnite  variety  to  rJie  :ndlctit<"irs 
whicb  oouUl  oe  used  to  sned  :ight  on  the 
war. 

A*  A  poiAi  of  departure  I  suggest  Ave  key 
\-ir1iU»Jes  44  *xi  index  if  the  Tend  it  the  war 
There  are  many  other  variables  which  may 
be  si^nlrtL-ant.  but  anv  llstlnif  of  the  kev  fac- 
tors ought,  at  a  nUiamum.  to  include  these 
factors  mijltary  erfectlveness.  ixipiilatlon 
aili;nnu;nt  in  jouUi  Vlrtnitm.  po.iucal  via- 
bility of  Uie  Government  of  ^K)utn  Vietnam. 
tJia  impact  of  bumbin*}  .North  Vietnam,  and 
ttanuii  view   jbf  the   US  wili  Uj  persist. 

conPAji.A-nvE  Mtt.rr.\BT  ErrtiTivcwgss 

In  evaluatlnj  compantlve  military  effec- 
tiveness—larklr.i;  a  front  line — indicators 
such  .18  the  ;  allowing  are  relevant  enemy 
strengths,  loss  rafUxs,  eiierty  Ueser'lons. 
frtendlv  deser'ton.i  and  enemy  initiative 
What  do  these  indicators  shovv'' 

Combat  strenffth  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cnr.sf  main  and  local  forces  In- 
creased !n  \  ^rrT.i;ht  line  projection  to  about 
126.000  !n  »he  ^'.immer  of  196fl  In  late  sum- 
mer this  ^rrenB-th  peaked,  decreased,  and  Is 
now  about  118. 000  The  streng'h  of  Viet 
Con?  unit-'!  appears  to  have  peaked  perhaps 
six  months  ea.'iier.  but  up  until  the  late 
summer  of  1966  Nnrth  Vietnam  Infiltration 
more  than  made  up  for  declines  In  Viet 
Cong  strensfth 

Force  levels  are.  of  course,  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  losses  We  find  th.it  the  enemy 
losses  are  consldenbly  greater  than  those 
of  friendly  forces  While  this  may  seem  a 
grisly  Indicator,  nonetheless  the  ratio  of  en- 
emy killed  in  action  to  fnenUIy  killed  m  ac- 
tion Is  relevant.  This  ratio  hit  .i  low  point 
in  the  summer  of  1964.  .At  the  time  jf  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Incident,  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  losing  one  man  for  each  1  7  of  the  en- 
emy The  ratio  was  ilmost  as  low  >  2  to  1 1  in 
Febrti.iry  of  1965  when  the  United  States 
began  bombing  the  North  .uid  ayaln  in  the 
early  summer  of  1965  when  CS  ground  units 
begtin  to  .arrive  In  force  Other  than  these 
two  periods,  the  ratio  has  trended  gener- 
ally upward  until  the  present,  when  we  are 
killing  between  four  and  Ave  times  a«  many 
enemy  troops  as  they  ure  killing  ijf  our 
forces. 

Another  indicator  Is  desertions.  On  the 
basis  of  US  experience,  desertions  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  seem  inordinately 
h:gh  This  is  true  even  if  we  accept  the  estl- 
m.ite  that  tweuty  percent  of  th&se  deserters 
eventually  return  to  their  units.  Neverthe- 
less, there  Is  a  bright  spot.  The  trend,  at 
least.  Is  m  a  favorable  direction  In  1965, 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  losing  each 
month  between  fifteen  and  twenty  out  of 
every  thousand  troops  ■  or  180  to  240  per 
year)  In  early  1966,  It  wa^  about  tweuty- 
three  per  thouiaud  Since  that  Urae,  it  has 
gone  gener.a:iy  downward  until  it  Is  now 
below  ten  per  month.  This  Is  sUU  ejttremely 


high,   but   It   repreasDts   a   t>etter   than   ^ixty 
percent  UBfa-ovoBMnt  la  el«txt(«n  months 

UeanwhUa,  enecnv  dKerllon  ralen  have  m- 
i\re.used  by  about  170  p«'rceiit  JYoni  a  low  i>f 
less  than  two  per  thousand  per  nionlli  at 
tlie  t>ei?lnnlng  >r  \Wb  they  Increased  U)  .tl- 
moBt  tl\-e  In  'he  summer  of  1967  It  should 
t>e  noted  that  cnemv  flefertlon  rates  cannot 
be  directly  ixunparivl  with  .South  Vletnamette 
desertion  rates  First  'f  all.  the  Soiitli  Vlet- 
Uiunese  rates  incliiJe  Lemp.irary  Uet>erterti 
who  eventually  return  to  their  units  Sec- 
ondly, the  enemy  defectors  are  pfnnanently 
loet  to  the  enemy  riilrdly,  the  defei-tijrs  do 
not  include  those  who  deiwrt  without  turn- 
ing themselves  m  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam 

It  has  been  iarlously  estimated  that  Uital 
enemy  deserUons  might  be  from  two  to  four 
times  enemv  defe<:-tlans  niua.  It  seems  like- 
ly—  but  by  no  means  cerUiln  thni  the  enemy 
ilesertlon  rate  is  il  least  a«  high  as  the  South 
Vietn.uneM*  rate  and  perhajis  more  th.^n  twice 
.IS  hlKh  In  ,iny  event  the  trend  Is  cle«r 
Tlie  .South  Vletnionese  desertion  rate  luus 
'leen  gotag  down,  and  the  enemv  rate  has 
oeen  .^itng    ip  faster 

Weapons  lonsen  provide  anoUier  indicator 
fYotn  farlv  :  iii.l  iiiMl  the  .suninicr  of  1966. 
the  army  of  South  Vletiuim  tonslsteuUy  loftt 
more  weaptins  to  tlie  ConununUtk  than  it 
captured  rn->m  the.m  In  February  1965,  the 
-South  Vietnamese  were  losing  three  times  as 
manv  wespona  as  they  were  cnpturlng  Thus, 
there  was  a  ',ar^  me  usure  of  tnith  in  the 
quip  that  the  I' H  vtil*  supplving  both  sides 
*ith  weapons  Despite  setbacks  from  time  to 
'line,  'he  ^enenil  treiul  lias  Ijeen  upward 
since  February  1965.  dmce  the  iiummer  of 
1966.  the  .South  Vietnamese  have  never  lost 
more  we.1p.5ns  In  a  month  than  Uiey  have 
captured  At  present,  they  are  capturing  46 
weapons  for  ench  one  they  lose 

All  of  these  Indicators  suggest  that  the 
military  trends  are  running  against  the  Com- 
munist forces.  Yet.  It  Is  obvious  that  they 
are  far  from  defeat  They  still  retain  an  effec- 
tive military  capability  In  fvact.  in  .some  re- 
spects they  still  haie  the  initiative  For  ex- 
.imple  since  the  late  summer  of  1965.  there 
has  been  a  generally  upward  trend  in  the 
number  of  atuicks  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Viet  Cong  have  initiated.  This  indi- 
cator reached  Us  highest  ix>int  last  summer, 
when  the  Communists  were  averaging  more 
than  live  times  as  many  attacks  as  they 
were  in  mid- 1965. 

The  nature  of  these  atUicks  has  changed, 
however  .Mthough  the  total  Is  up.  the  num- 
ber of  large-sciile  attaclcs  is  down  i^onstder- 
.ibly.  .Attacks  of  battalion  si^e  or  larcer 
reached  a  peak  in  the  fall  of  1965  .After  the 
Communists  were  severely  beaten  in  the  Plel 
Me- la  Drang  buttle,  there  was  u  .sharp  drop 
in  their  large-scale  initiatives.  Laie  in  1966, 
the  Communists  began  a  new  round,  and  the 
number  of  large-'.o.Ue  attacks  ?harply  In- 
creased through  the  sf>ring  of  1967.  The 
number  never  reached  its  previous  [leak, 
however  and  since  then  there  has  been  a 
5l;u;kening  in  their  initi.ilive.  This  trend,  of 
'■  jurse,  does  not  tell  the  wtule  story  because 
recent  months  have  seen  some  ot  the  bitter- 
est fighting  of  the  war  In  the  border  areas  of 
the  Demilitarized  Zone.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

It  can  reas»:inably  be  .irgued  that  all  of 
these  Indicators  have  serious  wewknesses. 
I'here  is  no  question  that  much  of  the  basic 
(lata  is  very  ihaky  The  signihcant  p<jint, 
however.  Is  that  Uiey  show  a  direction  of 
movement.  E\en  if  they  ought  to  be  much 
higher  or  lower,  they  do  show  a  '.  aild  uend. 
.And  that  trend  Is  In  a  generally  favorable 
direction 

POI't'L.\TION    M.ICNMrNT 

M  re  important  than  any  indices  of  com- 
piratl-.e  ni;.lt.iry  iflec tlvene.ss  is  the  result 
To  get  an  Idea  of  the  result  of  our  operations, 
ihjuvps  m  the  uignment  ('f  the  population 
of  South  Vietnam  are  relevant. 

ITie  aJJ^imeni  mf  the  population  is  what 


the  war  is  all  .ibout  Yet.  this  la  an  especially 
(llfllcult  variable  tn  measure  because  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  basic  population  data  and 
the  dlfBculty  of  deflnlng  and  measiirtng 
alignment  De«pity  the  bailc  .shortcomings  of 
the  dat«  certain  hronti  trends  are  clearly 
discernible 

In  mid- 1965  there  were  at  most  some  7  7 
million  jieople  no  more  than  forty-seven 
()err>ent  of  the  population-  living  in  areas 
under  the  government's  protection  Some  Ll  7 
million  ab'->ut  twenty-two  percent  were 
lUing  in  Viet  Cong-dominated  areas  By  the 
end  of  September  1967,  about  sixty-seven 
percent  of  the  pxipulation  was  tinder  the  [iro- 
tecllon  lit  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  and 
about  seventeen  jiercent  under  the  Viet 
Cong  Tims,  i  he  percentjige  of  people  af- 
forded i>r"tectlon  from  Viet  Cong  terrorism 
has  risen  by  almotit  >ne-half,  and  the  per- 
centage under  Communist  domination  was 
reduced  by  more  than  one-fourth 

During  this  period  the  contested  (or  In 
terms  of  .1  GiiUup  [x-)ll  undecided"  »  changed 
Irom  thlrtv-one  percent  to  sixteen  percent 
The  contested  percentaee  is  '•ufflclently  hitth 
to  be  a  significant  factor  In  inld-1965,  if  the 
contesteds"  had  swting  to  the  VC.  they 
woiild  have  held  a  majority  of  fifty-three 
-.er'ius  forty-seven  Today,  however,  the  con- 
tested population  Is  not  stifljclently  great  to 
provide  a  swing  vote"  to  the  Viet  Cong,  even 
if  they  were  really  100  percent  aligned  with 
the  Communists 

It  must  be  remembered  of  course,  that 
protection  and  control  are  relative  terms. 
Government  protection  has  not  been  able  to 
prevent  major  acts  of  tcrrorLsm  in  the  hearts 
of  the  cities.  Neither  have  we  in  the  UJ3.  been 
able  to  eliminate  lawlessness  in  uur  cities  or 
prevent  major  riots. 

Prom  captured  documents  we  \:et  Inde- 
[^ndent.  though  scattered,  data  which  con- 
firm Ixith  the  trend  and  general  order  of 
magnitude.  One  Viet  Cong  document,  dated 
IQ  early  1966,  complained  about  the  loss 
of  one  mllUon  people  Irom  the  rural  areas 
of  government  controlled  urban  areas.  .An- 
other document,  dated  In  late  1966.  noted 
that  400. (X)0  people  had  been  added  to  gov- 
ernment control  in  one  area.  .A  iliird  docu- 
ment acknowledged  the  loss  of  180,000  people 
in  one  province  alone. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  results  of  three 
elections  lu  Vietnam  in  the  past  two  years — 
a  fantastic  wartime  feat  In  Itself.  In  .May 
1965,  out  of  4  2  million  registered  voters,  3  8 
million  voted  in  the  municipal  and  provincial 
elections.  In  September  1966.  out  of  .i  2  mil- 
lion registered.  4  3  million  voted  in  t!ie  Con- 
stituent  .Assembly  elections  In  .September 
1967.  01  a  a  million  rcRistered,  4  a  voted  in  the 
presidential  and  upper  house  elections. 

If  tliese  statistics  are  compared  with  the 
total  adult  population  of  S*juth  Vietnam. 
the  results  are  strikingly  similar  to  the  popu- 
lation control  results.  In  each  election,  the 
rsglstrants  were  slightly  above  the  jxjpulation 
control  percentages  while  the  actual  voters 
■ucrc  sjlghtly  below. 

What  do  all  these  fifTures  mean? 

First,  even  if  the  beginning  and  endintj 
i>ercentage8  are  considerably  In  error,  the 
lavorable  trend  is  clearly  evident. 

Secondly,  the  reasons  lor  this  trend  are 
important.  The  figures  do  not  mean  that 
four  million  people  iiave  switched  their  al- 
legiance from  the  Viet  Cong  to  the  govern- 
ment. Some  have,  because  VC  control  has 
decreased.  Many  more  people  have  simply 
left  their  villages  in  contested  .ireas  in  order 
to  move  to  government-protected  areas 
where  they  could  be  safe.  Many  others  have 
left  contested  areas  or  ivjverty  pockets  to 
move  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns  where 
they  could  find  jobs. 

Thirdly,  whatever  the  motivation,  the 
numbers  are  meaningful — especially  to  the 
Viet  Cong.  They  mean  lewer  people  to  pay 
VC  taies.  raise  food  for  them,  and  man  their 
army.  We  have  convincing,  contirmlng  data 
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from  the  Viet  Cong  themselves — via  cap- 
tured soldiers  and  documents — that  they  are 
feeling  the  pinch.  Every  month  from  prov- 
ince after  province  we  hear  that  their  major 
problems  are  manpower,  money,  food,  and 
morale. 

lOLITICAL    VI.\BII.ITY    OF    THE    OOVERNliKNT 

Over  the  long  haul,  it  is  not  population 
control  |)er  se  that  Is  the  crucial  factor  but 
the  political  viability  of  the  government  It- 
self and  Its  ability  to  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  the  people. 

Because  of  the  crucial  Importance  of  this 
factor.  It  Is  rightfully  the  one  which  should 
give  us  the  greatest  concern.  Vietnam's  re- 
cent history  of  coups,  countercoups,  and 
short-Uved  governments  demonstrate  that 
there  Is  ample  cause  for  concern.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Vietnamese  political  achieve- 
ments in  the  last  two  years  have  been  con- 
siderable. Tliey  have  held  provincial  and 
municipal  elections.  They  have  elected  a 
t\)nstltuent  .Assembly  which.  In  turn,  created 
a  Constitution.  And  they  have  freely  elected 
a  President  and  national  legislature  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  Constitution. 

This  Is  a  considerable  achievement  In  less 
than  two  years.  It  Is  even  more  remarkable 
that  It  was  achieved  while  there  was  a  major 
war  In  progress  threatening  the  very  survival 
*  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  feat  that  many  politi- 
cally more  sophisticated  countries  with  less 
history  of  political  Instability  can  envy. 

The  final  returns,  of  course,  are  not  In. 
The  most  difficult  tests  are  probably  still 
ahead  of  the  new  government. 

One  of  the  major  tests  is  the  Revolutionary 
Development  (RD)  program  Progress  in  this 
program  has  been  considerably  less  than  we 
and  the  Vietnamese  might  have  desired. 

Par  more  resources  are  now  being  devoted 
to  this  program.  .A  growing  proportion  of  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  Is  being  redirected 
to  [jrovlde  the  security  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  program's  success.  The  number 
of  RD  teams  is  increasing  dramatically.  The 
RD  budget  has  been  substantially  increased. 
.A  variety  of  new  techniques  are  being  ex- 
plored to  speed  progress. 

In  sum.  for  all  its  imperfections,  the  Rev- 
olutionary Development  program  Is  better 
than  anything  we  have  had  In  the  past,  and 
some  progress  Is  evident. 

THE   BOMBING    OF    NOBTH    VIBTNAM 

Probably  the  most  controversial  indicator 
Is  the  impact  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  primary  basis  for  this  controversy 
stems  from  the  use  of  two  separate  argu- 
ments which  are  rarely  coherently  related  to 
each  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  obvious  that  we 
have  not  and  probably  cannot  reduce  North 
Vietnam's  capacity  so  they  can't  move  men 
and  supplies  into  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  obvious  that  North  Vietnam  has 
.suffered  severely  under  the  Impact  of  the 
bombing. 

To  relate  these  two  points  of  view,  it  Is  es- 
sential to  realize  that  it  was  never  antici- 
pated that  the  bombing  would  be  able  to 
halt  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
.South. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  to  the  Tennessee  Legislature  on 
March  15.  1967.  there  are: 

Three  purposes  In  selective  bombing  of 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam: 

111  To  back  our  fighting  men  by  denying 
the  enemy  a  sanctuary 

(2)  To  exact  a  p>enalty  against  North  Viet- 
nam for  her  flagrant  violations  of  the  Ge- 
neva accords  of  1954  and  1962. 

(3)  To  limit  the  flow  or  to  substantially 
Increase  the  cost  of  Infiltration  of  men  and 
materiel  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  air  campaign  was  only  one  of  the 
interrelated  elements  of  the  over-all  allied 
strategy  designed  to  achieve  US  national  ob- 


jectives in  Vietnam.  Other  elements  are  ac- 
tions against  the  enemy's  main  force  units  in 
the  South,  pacification,  security,  revolution- 
ary development,  and  political  and  economic 
development. 

All  of  these  interrelated  elements  were  de- 
signed to  achieve  one  simple  goal.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  in  April  1966:  "Our  ob- 
jective Is  the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam 
and  its  freedom  from  iittack.  .  .  .  We  will 
do  everything  necessary  to  reach  that  ob- 
jective, and  we  will  do  only  what  Ls  neces- 
sary." 

We  h.ive  not  yet  achieved  tJiat  over-all  ob- 
jective, but  the  air  campaign  is  aclilevlng  its 
limited  purposes  in  contribtitlng  to  the  over- 
all Rial. 

The  bombing  h.is  denied  North  Viotnim 
a  sanctuary. 

The  bombing  is  exacting  a  hei.vy  penally 
against  North  Vietnam  for  continuing  the 
war.  Currently  out  of  operation  are  eighty 
percent  of  its  central  electric  power-gener- 
ating capacity,  tlie  only  modern  cement 
plant,  the  only  metallurgical  plant,  and  the 
only  explosives  plant.  Production  of  coal  and 
apatite  (previously  exported  In  quantity), 
fertilizer,  chemicals,  and  paper  have  been 
drastically  reduced. 

As  a  consequence,  there  has  been  a  radical 
increase  in  North  Vietnam's  requirements  for 
foreign  aid  in  order  to  sustain  her  war  effort 
and  her  economy  at  minimum  levels.  Imports 
are  up  from  2.100  metric  tons  a  day  in  1965 
to  4,300  in  1967. 

Bombing  has  also  required  a  diversion  of 
up  to  600,000  workers  to  defend  against  and 
counter  the  effects  of  bombing.  It  has  caused 
the  damage  or  destruction  of  about  5.000 
freight  cars.  8,000  trucks,  and  19,000  w;:tor- 
craft. 

Bombing  has  substantially  increa.-ved 
Hanoi's  direct  cost  of  supporting  the  war  in 
the  South.  To  get  one  man  or  one  ton  into 
South  Vietnam,  they  mtist  now  put  many 
more  into  their  end  of  the  pipeline. 

We  cannot  really  measure  how  successful 
we  have  been  in  squeezing  their  tnfiltratii-n 
pipeline.  We  simply  don't  know  what  they 
would  have  done  If  we  had  not  bombed  North 
Vietnam.  We  can  reasonably  argue  that  Gen- 
eral Glap  ought  to  be  trying  desperately  to 
send  more  men  and  supplies  to  the  South 
In  order  to  achieve  Hanoi's  stated  objectives. 
But  we  do  not  know  this  for  a  fact.  We  do 
not  really  know  whether  Hanoi  considers 
their  present  level  of  effort  in  the  South  the 
optimum  or  whether  it  is  the  best  that  they 
are  able — or  wlllinc— to  mount  in  the  f.ice 
of  the  bombing. 

This  much  we  do  know. 

The  Communists  have  successively  reduced 
t"ieir  military  objectives. 

In  the  summer  offensive  of  1965.  they 
hoped  to  cut  South  Vietnam  in  two.  By  the 
summer  of  1966,  they  lowered  their  sights  to 
merely  try  to  seize  the  northernmost  prov- 
ince of  South  Vietnam.  They  sought  to  tAke 
full  advantage  of  the  shorter  supply  routes 
directly  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  In 
1967,  they  have  sought  no  major  victories  — 
simply  war  prolongation  by  virtue  of  a  pe- 
ripheral strategy. 

Major-scale  operations  within  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  reduced  while  the  Commun- 
ists have  sought  to  engage  our  forces  on 
the  borders  where  theoretically  they  ought 
to  gain  full  advantage  of  shorter  supply  lines 
and  sanctuaries.  This  explains  the  heavy 
fighting  near  the  DMZ  in  the  sunmier  of  1967 
and  more  recently  at  Loc  Nlnh  and  Dak  To 
along  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  borders. 

The  heavy  fighting,  however,  ought  not  to 
obscure  the  facts  that  they  have  not  achieved 
their  sought-for  miniature  Dien  Bien  Phu; 
although  they  have  slowed,  they  have  not 
stopped  progress  In  revolutionary  develop- 
ment; and  It  has  been  very  costly  for  them. 

We  simply  cannot  predict  what  more  the 
North  'Vietnamese  would  do  if  we  stopped 


the  bombing.  Nevertheless,  we  can  say  that 
if  we  stop  the  bombing : 

Their  costs  of  infiltration  would  go  down 
and  our  casualties  would  v'O  up- 

They  would  have  more  resources  available 
to  increase  their  support  In  the  South  or 
to  make  life  easier  in  the  North,  or  both. 

It  would  be  a  lot  easier  for  them  to  "sweat 
out  the  war." 

THE   UNrrED   STATES   WILL   TO    RESIST 

"Sweating  out  the  war"  depends,  of  course, 
on  factors  other  than  the  ixjmbing  of  North 
Vietnam.  It  is  related  to  the  tide  of  battle  in 
the  South  and  to  the  allied  will  to  persist- 
especially  Hanoi's  view  of  the  will  to  i)ersist. 

Hanoi  has  adopted  the  Napoleonic  maxim 
that  the  morale  factor  is  to  the  materiel  as 
two  to  one.  In  the  Indochinese  War  they 
turned  this  maxim  against  the  descendants 
of  Najxjleon  to  brinr;  about  their  indep>end- 
cnco  from  the  French.  No  one  recognizes 
more  clearly  than  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  they  did  not  defeat  the  trench  mili- 
tarily. The  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  not 
a  dlsastrcius  military  leverse  for  the  Frencli, 
but  It  w:is  the  trigger  lor  a  basic  change  in 
French   policy. 

It  is  clear  tl..il  Hanji  exticcUs  history  to 
repeat   itself. 

Tlicy  have  ^-dojited  cur  cliche  that  this  is 
a  war  lor  men's  lienrts  and  minds  They  have 
put  great  effort  into  diplomatic  and 
propaganda  camixilbtus  not  only  to  win 
hearts  and  minds  of  South  Vietnam  but  also 
the  American  public. 

They  constantly  argue  thut  Americans, 
like  the  French,  do  not  ha. c  the  necessary 
i.ti.ying  [jower. 

■fhcy  constantly  probe  for  a  Dien  Bien 
Phu  engagement  which  would  trigger  a 
change    m  US.  policy. 

Undoubtedly,  they  find  it  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  progress  of  their  war  on  our  liome 
front.  They  must  see  liS  favorable  indicators 
increased  .''!:. crican  irustralioii.  scattered 
immolation;;,  draft-ctrd  burning,  violent  and 
nonviolent  prnteEts.  the  picf-e  (.1  the  Pen'..- 
gon,  and  decreased  public  supjxirt  for  the 
war  and  for  the  Administration's  conduct 
of  the  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1967.  they  could  not  help 
but  gain  comfort  from  Gallup  jxills  which 
indicated  that  forty-six  jjercent  of  Ameri- 
cans felt  that  the  war  was  a  mistake  or 
Harris  polls  noting  that  sixty-nine  percent 
were  opposed  to  the  way  the  w-ar  was  being 
handled. 

On  the  other  liand.  they  would  do  well  to 
note  from  these  polls  that  only  thirty-seven 
percent  wanted  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  as  fa*t 
as  ix36slble.  During  the  Korean  War,  the 
figure  was  :i£  high  as  sixty-six  percent — yet 
the  U.S.  i)ersisted  and  eventually  achieved  its 
itated  objectives. 

More  recently,  however,  the  Communii^Ls 
undoubtedly  noted  that  the  citizens  of  San 
Franci-soo  supported  the  war  by  the  vote  of 
two  to  one,  while  voters  in  Cambridge  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  the  war  by  three  l-o 
two. 

Nevertheless,  on  balance.  Hanoi  must  have 
concluded  that  although  they  have  not  yet 
won  they  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  win- 
ing the  battle  for  American  public  opinion. 

Thus.  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  stated:  "The 
single  moet  Important  factor  m  prolonging 
the  war  is  Hanoi's  calculation  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  possibility  of  a  change  in  U.S. 
poUcy  before  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the 
Viet  Cong  manpower  base  and  Infrastructure 
In  a  very  real  sense,  tiie  major  campaign  cf 
the  war  has  been  and  is  being  fought  here  in 
the  United  States." 

With  all  of  the  other  indicators  going 
against  them,  the  Communista  are  trying  to 
buy  time  to  see  what  UJS.  polltlos  might 
yield. 

This  year,  the  purchase  price  has  been  ex- 
tremely ooetly  for  them,  but  all  the  Indlca- 
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tors  oontlnvie  Inexorably  to  move  aifiUiist 
them  except  D  S  public  opinion  i  IronJ- 
caily.  American  proteetors  are  prolonging 
what  they  clajnn  U)  be  tj-ylng  to  end  i 

If  more  Americana  were.  In  fact,  aware  of 
the  steady  but  ,%low  proxreaa  of  the  war 
fronts  in  Vletn:iin  many  of  them  would  be 
le«s  fniarrited  I,e««  rn.i»tratlon  hopefviUy 
might  lead  Uj  ifreater  piibllc  support  and  In 
turn    the  ihor'enlnu;  of  the  war      End 


DRFW  PEARSON  SPEAKS  TO  BECK- 
LEY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

M:-  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Piesident.  an  intere.stms?  and  revealinR 
word  picture  of  one  of  Wcushln«t<.ins 
best-known  columnists,  Drew  Pearson, 
appeared  iii  the  Beckley  W  Va  .  Pnst- 
Heiald  on  January  -'5 

The  article  was  written  by  Einile  J 
Model,  editor  of  the  paper  who  .served  as 
host  for  Mr  Pearson  when  he  went  to 
Beckley  the  coiuity  .seat  of  my  home 
county  la.st  week  to  speak  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 

As  MY  Hodel  points  out.  Mr  Pearson 
has  i.'^.deed  had  considerable  influence  on 
our  Government  He  is  a  highly  con- 
troversial writer  and  few  of  us  would 
aRree  with  him  all  of  the  time  But  I 
think  It  should  be  said  that  in  many  in- 
stances his  column  has  had  a  salutai-y 
effect  on  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
establishment  in  general 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  from  the  Beckley  Post-Herald  be 
included  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Dre\w    Pearson    Ha.s    Charm     GKNXinrY 
■  By  Emile  J    Hodel  i 

Tuesday  w  is  3i>methlng  of  a  hectic  day  for 
us  It  waa  q.iite  enjoyable  to  say  the  least, 
but   rather  hectic    nevertheless 

We  spent  most  of  our  day  in  the  company 
of  an  exceedingly  interested,  well-educated, 
and  knowledgeable  man  who  can  handle  him- 
self as  well  as  anyone  we  know  We  are 
spe.iking  of  Drew  Pearson    of  course 

Our  Involvement  began  some  time  ago 
when  Blame  Wright  .ind  Bob  Hamilton 
-islced  us  if  we  might  help  them  get  a  really 
guod  speaker  for  the  annual  chamber  ban- 
quet We  went  to  work  on  it  and  got  a  couple 
■V  people  Urifd  p  •.: -nti'l  peak^r*  the 
chamber  board  members  decided  to  take  up 
Pearson   on    his  kind   offer 

Then,  we  were  named  to  host  the  taniuus 
columnist 

Among  other  things  we  learned  that  he 
normally  prefers  milk  for  drinking  One  of 
his  assistants  told  us.  'When  pressed,  he  will 
occiialonally  have  one  martini  But  he  really 
prefers  milk  '  And  milk  was  what  he  wjis 
offered — and  had — at  our  house 

He  does  not  smoke  and  his  language  is 
never  vulgar  nor  lacking  in  gentlemanly  re- 
spectability He  has  a  beautiful  vocabulary 
and  uses  it  well  He  may  even  lead  you  up  to 
a  vulgarity  or  a  curse  word  In  quoting  a 
president  or  senator,  but  he  lets  you  know 
what  It  was  without  repeating  someone  else's 
bad   language 

This  undoubtedly  comes  from  t>oth  his 
good  education  and  his  (Quaker  religious 
background 

When  he  learned  that  the  writer  was  a 
Unitarian  and  that  we  have  a  small  fellow- 
snip  here  In  Beckley.  he  expressed  pleasure 
and  Indicated  that  we  were  pretty  closely  re- 
lated In  religion — cousins  or  brothers,  or 
something. 

The  part  Uiat  made  the  day  hectic  for  us 
Wis  that  the  famous  columnist  s  plane   was 


50  minutes  late  In  arrlv'.iis;  fr'T.i  Washington 
at  Kanawha  .Mrport  We  had  !>egun  to  worry 
that  something  might  have  happened  to  the 
plane 

Tlien  It  took  Kanawha  ALrptirt  20  minutes 
to  get  his  one  light  bag  off  the  flight  and  to 
ttie  baggage  counter 

The  light  snowfall  did  not  tiother  us  at  nil 
until  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Beckley  exit,  but  we  had  to  creep  along  the 
city's  streets   considerably. 

Both  Pearscin  .md  the  writer  had  to  change 
clothes  oefore  heading  fur  the  fleldhouse 
But  the  delay  .it  Charleston  m.ide  us  a  lew 
minutes  late  In  reaching  the  banquet  and, 
regrettably,  we  both  missed  the  C  A:  O  Rall- 
wiys  reception  before  the  ij.inquet  com- 
pletely 

However,  he  did  avail  liimself  of  the  rall- 
wiy's  facllltlea  by  returning  to  Wiahlngton 
I  in  the  train,  catching  a  sleeper  iit  Prince  it 
12  27  a  m  yesterday  morning.  The  truin  w.is 
only   15  minutes  late 

.After  the  banquet  and  a  brief  press  con- 
ference at  the  Armory,  .idjaceni  to  tiie  fleld- 
house. when  we  started  back  to  Miixwell  Hill 
R  lad.  he  isked  If.  since  there  were  ne.irly  two 
md  a  half  hours  before  his  train's  time,  he 
might  catch  a  brief  nap  He  hod  been  up  .ind 
about  his  affairs  since  6  am  riiesday.  we 
Ifi-ned 

Hf  had  his  nap  on  our  younger  son  Alan's 
iifft  .And  now  .Alan  cl  uma  it  will  cost  his 
tripuds  to  lie  upon  it  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  Junior  version  of  "George  W.ifihlngton  slept 
here." 

Though  we  do  not  liways  .igree  with  Pear- 
son, we  have  great  respect  for  his  abilities 
and  his  great  courage  .ind  fortitude.  He  is 
.1  most  charming  in.m  .md  ha^.  b;islcally  had 
.1  ?reat  md  mostly  good  influence  on  our 
government. 

He  told  us  that  he  didn't  expect  aiivone  to 
iirree  with  him  all  the  time  iddtng  that  he 
was  too  controversial  (or  that 

He  still  operates  two  f.irms.  one  wholly  for 
be?f  cattle  and  the  other  mostly  dairy  farm- 
ing When  we  flrst  called  his  offlce.  probably 
in  November,  he  had  just  left  to  get  ready 
for  a  party  honoring  his  70th  birthday  anni- 
versary 

We  surely  hope  we  will  be  as  straight  and 
active  and  .ible  when  we  reach  that  age  in 
a  :ew  ye\rs  From  that  standpoint,  he's  Just 
minting  And  lor  Liur  money,  his  speech  was 
one  of  the  bee:  and  most  interesting  we've 
heard — more  so  tlian  the  first  of  his  we  heard 
It  Morgantown  back  in  1942  or  1943' 

Top, of  the  morningt 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suK^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  lesislative  clerk  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.-,t  Virtiinia  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  le.^clnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Ml  BYRD  of  West  Vu>;inia  Mi  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  m  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  meridian,  tuinonow 

The  motion  wa.s  ai;reed  to;  and  ai 
3  o'clock  and  .S  minutej  p  m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thur.sday, 
February  1.  1968,  at  12  ocUx:k  meridian 
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NOMINAI  IONS 

Executive  nommatKins  received  b>  the 

Senate  Januai->'  31.  1968: 


In  ruE  Army 
Brig  Gen  C  Craig  Cannon  US  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  .Ml.s.si.sslppl  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisions  uf  .section  2  of 
jin  act  of  Congress  ,ippri>ved  28  June  1879 
(21  Stat.  37)  i33  U  S  C.  642  1.  vice  Brig  Oen 
Wlilard  Roper,  reassigned 

In  the  .Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provl.slons  of  chapter  35  .ind  sec- 
tions 8373  and  8376  title  10  of  the  United 
Stales  C"de 

To  br  major  gfiivial 

Brig  Gen  Prank  J  Puerta,  FV401031.  .Air 
Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col  John  W  Bltiier.  PV361602.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Charles  D  Brlggs  Jr  FV797454  Air 
Force  Reser\e 

Col.  John  O  Gray.  F'V4i0193.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col  C.impbell  Y  Jackson.  FV431357,  Air 
Force  Reserve 

Col.  Justin  G  Knowlton,  FV66432i.  Air 
Force  Re.serve 

Col.  Homer  I  Lewis.  FV400799.  Air  Fone 
Reserve 

Col  Theodore  C.  Marrs.  FV22G1128,  Air 
Force  Reserve 

CliI  Henry  J  McAinilty.  FV549989,  Air 
Force  Reserve 

Col  Wendell  B.  Sell.  F\'40673i3.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Farmer  S.  Smith.  FV863256.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

The  following  officers  for  appolntmenl  .is 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  In  the  US  .Air 
Force  to  the  ^rrade  indlcilcd.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  8218.  8351.  8363.  and  Ka9'2 
title  10  of  the  United  .St.ites  Code • 
To   be   maior   general 

Brig  Gen.  John  P  Glfford.  PG949201.  Ten- 
nessee Air  National  Guard. 

To    he    brigadier   generah 

Col.  Nevln  W  Dodd.  PG3041219.  Okl.ihoma 
Air  National  Guard 

Col  'William  R  McC.ill.  Jr  .  FG7562C>5.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Air  National  Guard. 

Col  Robert  McMath.  P0825933.  Mlchlu-an 
Air  Natlon.il  Guard 

Col  George  M.  McWlUiam.s.  FG20G78M 
Mississippi  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Leon  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  PG823665.  Ploridi 
Air  National  Guard 

Col  Richard  B  Posey.  FG430845.  Peiinsyl- 
v.mia  .Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  John  J  Stefanik,  FG430864.  Ma<=sa- 
chusetts  .Air  National  Guard. 

Col  Kenneth  M  Taylor,  PG409061.  Alaska 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Charles  S.  Thompson  Jr  FG429541 
Georgia  Air  National  Guard. 

In    the   Navy 

The  Inllowing-nained  naval  reserve  officers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  In  the  line  and  staff  corps  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualification  ther"lor 
as  provided  by  law 

!  INE 

Lee  E  Bains 
Qayle  T  Martin 

MEDICAL     CORPS 
Allan  D   Callow 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Frank  E  Raab.  Jr 

CIVIL   engineer   corps 
George  Relder 

In   the  Marine  Corps 
The  following- named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Harold  L  Oppeni.cimer 


January  SI,  1968 


Sacccstful  Commnnity  Actioa  i> 
Minnesota 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1968 
Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  great  hopes  for  the  poverty  program 
Is  that  It  will  stimulate  successful  citi- 
zen action  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  we  have 
dramatic  e'vldencc  of  the  way  in  which 
poor  people  can  cooperate  to  make  use 
of  the  services  of  several  Government 
agencies  in  this  effort. 

A  scries  of  articles  in  the  Rochester, 
Minn.,  Post-Bulletin  recently  described 
the  successful  housing  and  education  ef- 
forts of  the  Tri-County  Goodhue-Rice- 
Wabasha  Citizen's  Action  Council. 

Mr.  President,  residents  of  the  Prairie 
Lsland  Sioux  Indian  settlement  faced 
the  coming  of  winter  with  children  liter- 
ally sleeping  on  the  bare  ground.  The 
action  council  mounted  its  effort  to  use 
the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  initial- 
ly, and  later  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  effort  included  rehabilitation  of  a 
dozen  homes  last  winter  and  the  con- 
struction of  10  nevi-  and  modem  houses 
which  have  now  been  completed. 

Again,  using  the  principle  of  commu- 
nity involvement,  the  educational  needs 
of  380  children  were  met  in  the  same  tri- 
coimty  area.  Under  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  grant.  11  Headstart 
child  development  centers  were  estab- 
lished. Competent  j-'rofessional  teachers, 
aided  by  community'  residents  ser-ving  as 
professional  assistants,  worked  with  chil- 
dren who  never  before  had  had  the  op- 
portimity for  intellectual  growth  and 
physical  development  offered  by  the 
summer  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  fine  effort  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
bod>'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  this  series  of  articles  by 
Harold  Severson,  town  and  country  edi- 
tor of  the  Rochester  Post-Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   Post- Bulletin.   Rochester.   Minn., 
Aug.   23,    1967] 

RcpAiB  Praihie  Island  Homes — CrrizENS 
Action   Unit  Helps  Indians 

(By  Harold  Severson) 

Red  Wing.— Let  it  blow  this  winter.  Let 
the  temperatures  plummet  far  t>elow  the 
zero  mark.  What  matters  it  should  bitter 
cold  freeze  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet  iuid  liowilng  blizzards  pile  the  snow  into 
drifts  to  a  height  of  five  feet  or  more? 

Certainly  not  to  10  Indian  families  on  the 
Prtilrie  Island  Sioux  settlement  about  13 
miles  northeast  of  here. 

This  will  be  the  winter  when  these  10 
fajniUes  wiU  l>e  living  in  the  Icind  of  homes 
most  ul  us  take  for  granted. 

Neanng  completion  are  10  houses  about 
as  far  difTerenl  from  some  of  the  Indian 
homes  now  occupied  by  these  families  as  a 


travols  Is  from  an  automobile.  Government 
ofUclals  describe  these  houses  as  "substand- 
ard housing."  In  at  least  one  house  the  chil- 
dren were  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground  last 
year  at  this  time.  The  -wind  whistled  through 
cracks  In  the  walls  and  the  root  leaked. 

Conditions  were  so  bad  and  the  future  so 
bleak  lor  these  Indian  families  that  an 
emergency  program  was  started  last  fall  after 
the  Goodhue-Rlce-Wabasha  Citizens  Action 
Council  had  made  a  survey.  Spearheaded  by 
Howard  Bailey,  manager  of  the  Zumbrota 
office  of  the  Northern  States  Power  Co  .  a 
fund-raising  drive  was  started.  Money  imd 
building  materials  were  solicited. 

On  December  10,  Bailey  and  about  60  vol- 
unteers, including  high  school  and  college 
students,  descended  on  Prairie  Island  to  re- 
habilitate the  homes.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold 
day  with  a  sharp  ■wind  making  it  difficult  to 
work.  Nevertheless,  12  homes  were  put  in 
livable  condition  by  the  end  of  the  clay. 

"This  didn't  solve  the  problem."  Bailey 
admitted,  "but  it  was  a  stop-gap  effort  that 
relieved  the  situation  at  least  temporarily. 
At  least,  those  kids  no  longer  were  sleeping 
on  the  bare  ground." 

This  experience  emphash'ed  the  need  for 
a  housing  project.  Spurred  'ny  the  citizens 
group  people,  a  unified  efTort  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  problem.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  said  it  would  supply  materials 
needed  for  the  homes.  The  Public  Health 
Service  agreed  to  handle  the  water  supplies 
and  sanitation  needs.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  was  to  furnish  funds 
for  labor  costs. 

After  a  number  of  meetings  the  project 
was  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Work  Programs,  as  an 
"Operation  Mainstream"  project. 
Actual  construction  started  July  1. 
Wallace  G.  Chrlstensen  of  Zumbrota.  citi- 
zens action  unit  director,  points  out  several 
Indians  living  on  Prairie  Island  are  employed 
on  the  project.  In  addition,  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  employs  several  In- 
dian youngsters.  Tliese  youth  corps  enrollees 
were  put  to  work  clearing  brusli  and  repair- 
ing and  painting  the  Community  Building. 
Paul  Hummell,  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
employe  who  is  in  charge  of  the  building 
program,  admits  some  of  the  Indians  are 
not  entirely  sold  on  the  housing  project. 

"They  ore  a  proud  and  independent  peo- 
ple," he  says.  "They  bitterly  resent  some  of 
the  newspaper  publicity  in  recent  weeks 
which  have  emphasized  their  poverty.  They 
dislike  being  portrayed  as  shiftless  and  in- 
dolent and  seme  are  afraid  that  moving  into 
these  homes  will  be  a  form  of  regimenta- 
Lion." 

Christensen  blames  the  IndiaiiS'  predica- 
ment on  lack  of  educaiior  .md  job  training. 
"These  Indians  lack  food  and  other  neces- 
sities simply  because  they  .re  fc  very  poor." 
he  declares.  "Tiie  majority  nover  pet  further 
than  the  eighth  L'radc.  .'^nnie  find  jobs  in 
Red  Wing  and  Hast.ngs.  A  lew  are  employed 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  returning  ■week-ends  to 
their  homes  on  r:.'\:r:c  Island.  Tl.e  re- 
mainder rind  j>*5S  now  and  then." 

The  Citizens  Action  Coi:nc;l  is  attempting 
to  find  a  project  which  w:U  furnish  work 
for  many  of  the  Indi.iR.s.  O.te  proposal  calls 
for  making  drums  en  a  large  scale,  .\nother 
is  making  beadwork. 

AbotJt  85  Indians  and  migrants  make  their 
home  on  Prairie  Island,  which  is  about  two 
miles  square.  Tliere  are  only  a  few  trees  and 
homes  on  the  inland,  connected  to  the  main- 
land by  a  gravel  read.  In  the  spring  of  1965. 
the  Mississippi  River  went  over  its  banks 
and  flooded  the  island,  causing  heavy 
d.image. 

The  10  new  homes  are  be;:.~  built  in  : i.e 
highest  part  of  the  island  and  engineers 
have    assured    the    Citizens    Action    Council 


and    Bureau    of   Indian   Affairs   there    is   no 
danger  of  these  being  flooded. 

When  the  Indians  take  possession  of  their 
new  homes  this  fall,  they  have  lifetime  oc- 
cupancy. 

Head    Start    Program    in    Area    Shows    in 
Children  s  Ani'i'uuE 
(By  Harold  Severson) 
ZuMCROTA — Mary  was  a  shy  httle  4-year- 
old  girl  this  spring. 

Titat  was  before  summer  1967  Head  Start 
Program  started  here  June  12  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Goodhue-Rice- Wabasha  Cltl- 
i-ens  Action  Council. 

Today.  10  weeks  later.  Mary  still  is  shy  — 
but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  Improve- 
mont  in  the  way  she  meets  strangers  and 
mingles  with  children  her  (  '.vn  age. 

Mark,  another  pupil  enrolled  in  a  Head 
Start  class  in  Wabasha  County,  was  rejected 
by  boys  in  his  neighborhood.  His  famUy  was 
(  '.e  of  those  near  the  bottom  in  social  and 
economic  standings.  Today  he  has  several 
playmates. 

Billy  was  nn  indolent  boy  who  sat  by  him- 
self when  the  first  Head  Start  class  opened. 
His  mother  scolded  him  for  being  "lazy  and 
dumb."  A  medical  examination  by  a  local 
doctor  revealed  the  reason  lor  Billy's  appar- 
ent stupidity  and  indolence — he  needed  eye- 
glasses and  his  hearing  was  so  poor  he  iiad 
difficulty   liearing  others. 

These  were  only  three  of  the  380  cliil- 
dren  enrolled  in  Head  Start  programs  in 
Goodhue.  Wabasha  and  Rice  counties  this 
.summer  Not  aJ!  were  iis  handicapped  as 
Mary.  Billy  and  Mark,  but.  :>s  one  mother 
put  it.  '  Tiiey  Hi!  benefited  from  the  Head 
Start  program." 

Summer  1967  Head  Start  opened  June  12 
vith  lunds  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  A  competent  teacher  w.is 
selected  and  placed  in  charge  of  each  group 
(if  15  to  'JO  children. 

Head  Start  centers  'were  established  :n 
Zumbrota  in  Goodhue  County,  and  Concep- 
tion. Hammond.  Mazeppa.  Millville  and  Wa- 
kjasha  in  Wabasha  County.  In  addition,  cen- 
ters were  started  in  Faribault.  Lonsdale.  Mor- 
ristown.  Northfield  and  Warsaw  in  Rice 
County.  Plans  liad  been  made  to  Include 
Kenyon  as  one  of  the  Head  Start  centers  but 
plans  were  not  completed  in  time  for  the 
1967   program. 

■These  child  development  centers  are  set 
up  as  a  community  facility."  explains  Wal- 
lace G.  Christensen  of  Zumbrota,  Citizens 
Action  Council  director  'with  offices  in  the 
basement  of  the  Carnegie  Library  here. 

The  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  prc- 
klndergarten  children,  although  the  age 
group  is  from  3  to  6  years.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  pupils  are  from  famiUes  in  the  low 
income  bracket. 

The  Head  Start  centers  are  cireanizcd 
arcund  the  clai^srooms  and  outdoor  ;.'lay 
area.  They  provide  health  .'errtces.  parent 
interviews  and  counselinfj.  feeding  of  chil- 
dren and  other  pervices  imjiortant  \ri  the 
educational  and  social  development  of 
children. 

Christensen  stresses  that  the  ei^ht-week 
Head  .Start  program  is  designed  to  improve 
and  expand  the  children's  mental  processes. 

"We  want  to  expand  the  ability  to  think, 
reason  and  speak  clearly."  he  explains  "We 
assist  children  to  get  'wider  and  more  varied 
experiences  which  will  brcaden  their  hori- 
zons, increase  their  ease  of  conversation  ard 
improve  their  understanding  of  ti:e  v.-CTid  ^n 
which  they  live." 

In  Zumbrota.  20  children  attended  Head 
Start  classes.  Conception  had  30  children  en- 
rolled. Hammond  20.  Mazeppa  16,  Mii;vi::e 
25  and  Wabasha  30. 

John  Quist  of  Red  Wing  was  ccdirector 
for    the    center    wii^'e    Milton    Hosking.    also 
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of  R«<1  Wln«5  waa  soc!*;  dirpctor  TTic  nurses 
were  Mrs  Lucille  HofTman  ■>{  Red  Win.;  and 
Misa   Bernice   Welsfel  of  PUinvie* 

What  did  the  Head  Htaxt  pupils  do  during 
the  three-  to  four-hr.ur  peri^ids  each  day"" 
Mrs  Janice  Spren>cer  of  Zumbro  Fa. Is,  a 
Zuinhrota  Orst  sfrade  u-.w-her  who  had  chara;e 
of  the  Zumbrota  Head  Start  center,  explains 
the  prngram-s  varied  frun  one  center  to 
antilhcr 

"Story  reading  was  one  part  of  our  pro- 
gram here  '  she  aays  'There  were  periods  of 
Independent  play  periods  for  music  and  for 
phvsloa.  education  Field  trips  were  set  up. 
too   ■ 

Chrlsten.sen  admltji  the  challenge  U>  Head 
Start  personnel  la  enormous 

It  seems  Uy  be  working,  though.  "  he  says 
"We've  had  reports  'hat  be.ix  this  out  That's 
the  Important  thing   " 

Operation  Head  Start  was  made  fjossltale 
by  a  government  grmt  <>l  $71  832 


Creed  of  the  Ea>t  Tennetsean 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TEMNEaSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1968 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 6  Issue  of  the  Monroe  County  Citizen- 
Democrat  contained  two  very  meaningful 
passages  in  a  column  by  Dan  Hicks.  Jr 
Because  of  their  merit  and  Interest  I 
include  them  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks 

Creed  or   the   East  Te.nne.ssea.v 

I  do  not  chcKJse  to  be  a  common  m.in  It 
IS  my   right  U>  be  uncommon  if  I  can    I 

seek  opportunity  -not  security  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  kept  citizen  humbled  and  dulled  by 
h.ivtng   the  State   look   .ifter  me 

I  want  to  take  the  calculated  risk  to  dream 
and  to  build  tti  fall  and  to  succeed  I  refuse 
t"  barter  int-entlve  for  a  dole 

I  prefer  the  challenges  of  life  to  the  gu  ir- 
■uueed  exlsten.-e,  the  thrill  of  fulfillment  to 
the  stale  calm  of  Utopia 

I  will  not  trade  freedom  for  beneficence, 
nor  my  digmty  for  a  handout  I  will  never 
cower  before  any  master  nor  bend  to  any 
threat 

It  13  my  heritage  to  stand  erect  proud  and 
un.ifrald.  Ui  think  and  act  for  myself,  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  my  creations  to  face  the  world 
boldly  and  s;iy.    "This  I   have  done  " 

.Ml  this  Is  what  it  means  to  be  an  .Amer- 
ican 

Ode   to   rut    East   Te.nnes.iea.v 

In  characteristics,  mdi'.ldu-ility.  habits, 
customs  and  general  demeanor  the  East  Ten- 
iifssean  is  as  unique  and  distinctive  as  the 
Cireat  Smoky  Mountains  that  tower  heaven- 
ward  and   adorn   hss   famed   province 

Whencesoever  he  came  none  is  quite  sure 
That  his  antecedents  sojourned  In  Virginia 
or  the  lineage  of  another  generation  or  so 
before  leaps  across  the  .\t;.intlc  to  the  emer- 
ald shores  of  Ireland  and  up  the  Highlands 
to  Scotland,  but  to  place  your  finger  on 
the  exact  spot  of  his  origin  would  be  .ts  dif- 
ficult as  explaining  why  an  old  hen  crosses 
the  road 

Anyhow  when  he  got  to  East  Tennessee 
he  took  full  and  complete  charge — and  thus 
It  will  ever  be 

He  made  the  red  man  bite  the  gravels,  he 
made  the  British  climb  tall  trees  at  Kings 
M-'Untaln.  he  volunteered  ab<jve  quota  for 
the  war  with  Mexico,  he  made  Genera! 
Pakenham  i  men  apologi.ie  at  New  Orleans, 
he  held  Old  Olory  for  the  Union  and  he  was 
leaded  straight  for  Berlin  when  Kaiser  Bill 
beat  It   for   the   bushes   in   Holland 

He  wouldn  t  take  a  million  dollars  for  what 
religion  he  has  and  wouldn't  give  a  d.imn 
tor  anv  more. 


HXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.An  East  Tennesaean  !s  akin  t.i  an  ant.  a 
doodle  bug  a  tumble  bug  a  squirrel,  a  goat 
.ind  a  Jackass  Like  an  ant  he  Is  Industrious, 
like  a  doodle  bug  he  is  alert  like  a  tumble 
bug  he  l-s  resourceful  like  a  squirrel  he  stores 
aw  ly  for  a  rainy  day  like  a  gixit  he  Is  frugal 
and  like  a  Jackass  he  is  imbued  with  sagacity 
and    mtern.il   stamina 

An  Ea.st  Tenne-ssean  never  dies  he  merely 
changes  form  as  does  the  June  Bug.  the  but- 
terfly .ind  the  lightning  bug 

He  believes  In  luck,  fate,  the  stork.  Santa 
Clau.s  and  the  Constitution. 

When  his  neighbor  Is  In  need  he  Is  as 
charitable  ,i»  a  pigeon  to  her  young 

He  Is  the  only  pers.m  In  the  world  who  can 
consistently  outsmart  a  Jew 

He  IS  Srofch-Irlsh  or  Irish -.Srot<'h  depend- 
ing on  -he  signs  .>f  the  Zixllac  In  which  he 
w.LS  born  If  his  birth  f.ills  in  the  light  of  the 
miX)n  he  is  Scotch-Irish  and  will  skin  .i  flea 
for  lU  hide  and  tallow  But  if  he  Is  born  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon  he  is  Irish-Scotch  and 
will  call  a  Royal  Flu.sh  with  three  Jacks  or 
give  his  last  dollar  to  get  a  friend  out  of  Jail 

His  heart  is  usually  .as  big  ;is  a  pumpkin 
likewise    all    his   external    features   are    enor- 
mous  -feet    ears    nose,  etc 

He  likes  his  religion  and  his  likker  .straight 
and  expects  his  politics  to  be  crmiked 

He  will  sit  all  night  and  listen  while  his 
neighbor  squeezes  the  Juice  fr'im  corn  and 
when  the  revenviers  '  prowl  .iround  he  will 
advise  that  .i  very  l.irge  hornets  nest  is  in  the 
offing  n.jthing  dusturbs  his  equilibrium  or 
his  philosophy 

As  a  trader  he  is  a  monstrosity  On  county 
Court  d.iy  he  sl.irts  out  wltli  one  old  puny 
mule  and  a  barlow  knife  That  evening  he 
returns  with  two  .spans  of  four-year  old.s. 
a  23  Jewel  watch,  a  silk  dres.s  .md  wh.it  is  left 
of  a  quart 

He  can  cure  hams  that  will  make  your 
mouth  water  and  raise  bigger  potatoes  than 
Maine  or  Idaho 

He  Is  a  stickler  f^ir  his  lodge  and  forever 
remains  a  loyal  member 

Reformers  with  hif.ilutln'  ideas,  whether 
local  or  national  In  design,  usually  find  deaf 
ears  and  their  m.ichinatlons  pass  over  the 
East  Tennessean  like  water  off  .i  duck's  back 

He  has  his  choice  of  coal  b.ick  logs  and 
kilowatts  but  love  of  hent.ige  finds  him 
happiest  around  the  old  open  fire  place 

He  knows  his  tobacco  He  is  .m  expert  in 
growing  the  leaf  and  using  It  He  can  spit 
through  a  knot-hole  ten  yards  away  and  is 
willing  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  smoke 
cigarettes  of  his  own  growing. 

His  Women  folks  have  eyes  that  are  like  the 
violets  drenched  with  honey  dew 

He  does  not  .ispire  to  fame  or  glory,  but 
every  E.ist  Tennesaean  feels  that  he  p(»se.s.ses 
the  maklng.s  of  an  .Andrew  Jackson  .i  J<jhn 
Sevier  a  William  Blount,  a  Gener  U  White,  an 
Andrew  Johnson,  an  Admiral  Farragut.  a 
David  CrtKkett  or  a  Sam  Houston 

The  East  Tennessean  is  contented  with  his 
habitat  -  he  knows  there  is  no  greener  pas- 
ture over  vonder 


Sixth  Annual  Senate  Youth  Program 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

o»-     W  Y  ■  •  .M  l  .N  li 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday   January  31    1968 

Mr  MrOEE  Mr  President.  Senators 
who  adii;  •  .vs.  (i  HU  ^  ung  students  la.sl 
ueek.  paiticipant.s  in  the  sixth  annual 
Senate  youth  piomam.  probably  share 
with  my  cnchairman,  the  distin^iuished 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr  Hatfield). 
and  me  a  most  welcome  feelinc  of  re- 
freshment and  renewal  of  faitn  in 
American  youth 

I  do  not  mean  lu  imply  that  our  faith 
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had  completely  evaporated  but  of  late 
publicity  has  not  pre.sented  an  alto- 
gether flattering  image  of  the  Nation's 
young  men  and  women  Only  hippies, 
prote-stors.  draft  evaders,  card  burners, 
and  the  like,  seem  to  merit  coverage  It 
gives  me  ureat  pleasure  to  assure  those 
who  have  been  concerned  that,  liappily, 
there  are  many,  many  more  students  who 
are  not  only  not  covered  by  those  cate- 
gories, but  are.  at  this  early  age,  out- 
standing citizens  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  their  communities  and  coun- 
try It  would  seem,  rather,  that  the  high 
.school  leaders  who  visited  Washington 
and  the  Senate  last  week,  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  the  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Foundation  and  the  US 
Senate,  are  highly  representative  of 
young  America  everj-where.  I,  for  one. 
am  proud  to  rejMesent  them  here  and 
anticipate  the  time  when  such  young 
people  begin  to  take  their  places  in  the 
governing  bodies  of  this  countrj'  along 
with  us 

While  in  the  city  as  our  guests,  the 
.students  were  privileged  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and.  on  an  only  slightly  lesser 
plane,  met  with  dignitaries  of  all  facets 
of  Government  including  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  Speaker  of  the  House  John 
McCoRMAfK,  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron 
White.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Harold 
Johi;son,  State  Department  Chief  of 
Protocol  James  Symington,  and  FBI  Di- 
rector J    Edgar  Hoover 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  success  of 
programs  of  preceding  years,  the  Hearst 
Foundation  this  year  decided  to  award 
to  each  participating  student  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  college  of  ills  choice  in  the 
sum  of  $1,000.  The  surprise  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey at  the  annual  luncheon  hosted  by 
the  students  for  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Special  tiianks  must  go  to  members 
of  the  Hearst  family,  who  take  time  from 
bu.sy  lives  to  travel  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  annual  student  visit  to  fill  the 
roles  of  chaperon,  friend,  confidant,  of- 
fice aide,  or  in  wiiatcver  other  role  tiiey 
are  needed  Present  this  year  were  Mr 
and  Mrs  George  R.  Hearst,  who  have 
never  missed  a  program  since  its  incep- 
tion Mr  and  Mrs.  Randolph  A.  Hearst, 
and  their  daughters,  Catherine  and 
Virmnia 

'  Mr  Ira  P  Walsh,  of  the  Hearst  Foun- 
dation, director  of  tile  program  whicli 
was  entirely  his  idea,  occupies  a  unique 
slot  in  the  framework  of  this  combined 
etTort  loo.  slaving  tirele.ssly  in  his  aim  to 
guide  .Americas  young  people  to  iier  ulti- 
mate benefit  Otliers  contributing  of  time 
and  energies  include  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E 
Keener,  of  tlie  OSD-PA,  who  supervised 
the  assignment  and  functions  of  the  es- 
cort officers  of  tlie  various  services, 
planned  the  briefing  at  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  arranged  for  participa- 
tion of  the  musical  uroups  of  the  military 
.services:  Mr  Stephen  King,  briefings 
officer  of  the  Stale  Department,  who 
scheduled  the  program  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State:  representatives  of  other 
agencies  and  branches  of  Government 
who  kindly  aided  us  with  the  agenda, 
and  the  junior  officers  of  the  armed  serv- 
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ices,  male  and  female,  assigned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  oversee  the 
welfare  of  the  visitors. 

As  cochairmen  for  1968,  Senator  Hat- 
field and  I  found  it  to  be  a  most  reward- 
ing experience.  We  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  subsequent  programs  and 
commend  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  for  its  generosity  in  making 
such  an  experience  possible  for  deserv- 
ing students  from  all  portions  of  this 
sprawling  countrj', 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lists 
of  students  who  participated,  and  their 
escort  officers,  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Po'nNDATioN^U,S. 
Senate  Youth  Program.  1968 

I  Note.- — List  is  composed  of  student's  name 
and  address,  city,  and  school  and  principal.) 

ALABAMA 

Bruce  WhlLaker  Brown,  710  Evergreen  Dr,, 
Jacksonville;  JackBonvllle  High  School, 
Ralph  Parnell. 

Thomas  Nell  McMeans.  P.O.  Box  84,  Lex- 
ington; Lexington  High  School,  O.  W.  White. 

ALASKA 

Loren  Leman.  Nlnllchlk;  Nlnilchlk  High 
School.  Thomas  E.  Chapman. 

Thomas  Anderson,  1436  16th  St  .  Anchor- 
age; West  High  School.  Stowell  Johnstone. 

ARIZONA 

Jim  Spurlock,  1046  East  Highland,  Phoenix; 
Central  High  School.  Prank  Anderson, 

Don  Shirley.  1110  West  7th  St.,  Mesa;  West- 
wood   High   School,    Ellas   Brlmhall, 

ARKANSAS 

Brian  Douglas  Pry,  1508  Wedington  Dr,, 
FayettevlUe;  FHiyettevlIle  High  School, 
William  Duncan. 

Jackie  Harris.  725  Kimball.  Little  Rock; 
Horace   Mann   High   School,   E.   L.   Hawkins. 

CALIFORNIA 

Robert  E.  De  Groff.  403  Ashdale,  West 
Covlna;  West  Covlna  High  School,  Maurice 
Wooden. 

Lorna  R  Kohler.  18730  Highway  128.  Calls- 
toga:  Calistoga  Union  High  School.  William 
Jameson. 

COLORADO 

Barbara  Rothgeb.  4601  W.  30th  Ave.,  Den- 
ver; North  High  School,  Ted  R.  Long. 

Dennis  M.  Rancher,  900  Harrison  Ave., 
Canon  City;  Canon  City  High  School,  John 
W  Griffin. 

CONNECTICUT 

Reginald  P.  Pierce.  101  Maher  Ave..  Green- 
wich;   Brunswick   School,   Alfred  E.  Everett. 

Wendy  Ector.  218  Rockwell  Ave..  Bloom- 
field;  Bloomfield  High  School,  Wayne  S. 
Porter. 

DELAWARE 

Bonnie  Halllday.  6  Rlgdon  Rd..  Wilming- 
ton; Corptis  Christi  High  School.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Storck. 

Gerald  Lee  Bunting.  Laurel  Highway,  Mllls- 
boro;    Mlllsboro  Central.  Greg  Baraghimian. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Frederick  A  Lucas.  1345  Talbert  Terr..  S.E., 
W.ishington;  Ballau  Senior  High.  Joseph  P. 
Carlo. 

Jacqueline  Worthy,  171  S  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
mKton;  Dunbar  Senior  High,  Dr,  Howard 
B..lden. 

FLORIDA 

Evette  Alfred  Raines,  Route  1,  Box  226, 
Madison;  Suwannee  River  High.  S.  J.  Cooper. 

Bruce  Murray.  5210  S.W.  88th  Court,  Miami; 
Southwest  High  School,  E.  Hugh  Allsworth. 
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GEORGIA 

James  Dabney  Miller,  2307  West  Lyle  Rd  , 
College  Park;  College  Park  High  School,  Wil- 
liam L,  Lundy. 

Stephen  'Wise  Goodman,  Box  5097.  Colum- 
bus; Columbus  High  School,  Cyrus  L,  Glbbs, 

HAWAII 

Lora  Gay  Chlng,  P.O.  Box  895.  Lihue;  Kauai 
High,  Isamu  Mlyoshi. 

Jon  T.  Kodama.  1635  .Mewa  Drive.  Hono- 
lulu; Parrington  High  School,  Thomas  Taka- 
mune. 

IDAHO 

Nick  Miller.  2201  Washington  Ave..  C.ld- 
well;  Cald'well  Senior  High  School,  Cless 
Olney. 

Craig  W.  Hulvey.  4944  Mohawk,  rrvc.itello; 
Pocatello  High  School,  Dale   H.-mirjond. 

ILLINOIS 

James  H.  Longley,  535  Thatcher,  River 
Forest;  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest,  Dr.  J, 
Floyd  Hall. 

Chino  DeSherlla,  301  Baxter  Ave..  Jersey- 
ville;  Jersey  Community,  Paul  Carey. 

INDIANA 

Melvin  Tracht,  Box  813.  Ogdendunes;  Por- 
tage High  School,  Bryan  Shaddick. 

John  Hammond,  Milltown;  Marengo  High 
School,  Ralph  Hanger. 

IOWA 

James  Anthony  Whitson.  1696  McGowan 
Blvd..  Marion;  Regis  High  School,  Rtv.  Ernest 
Engler. 

L'irry  D.  Hunter.  Mount  A\t;  Mount  Ayr 
Community,  'Vance  Gelger. 

KANSAS 

Jan  Garton,  603  W.  6lh  St..  Chapman; 
Chapman  High  School.  Dale  Relihan. 

Joe  Lee  Gould,  Box  729,  Syracuse;  Syracuse 
High  School,  Paul  Temaat. 

KENTUCKY 

Philip  Kim  Smith,  1506  Henry  St..  Murray; 
Murray  University  School,  Vernon  E.  Shown. 

Nancy  Judith  Wilson.  Annvllle;  Jackson 
County  High  School,  David  B.  Gover. 

LOUISIANA 

Susan  Marilyn  Miller.  553  Gelpl  Ave..  New 
Orleans;  Academy  of  Holy  Angels,  Sister  M. 
Monica. 

Carla  Sue  Boudreaux,  803-7th  St.,  Rayne; 
Bayne  High  School,  Vincent  Chappulx. 

MAINE 

Nlckl  R.  Hunting,  49-15th  Ave..  Madawaska; 
Madawaska,  Bro.  L.  Dumontler. 

Charles  E.  Hayward,  Highland  Rd.,  Bridg- 
ton;  Bridgton  High  School,  Fred  M.  Crouse. 

MARYLAND 

Stephen  E,  Leach,  12312  Bluhill  Rd..  Wheat- 
on;  Wheaton  High  School.  Charles  McCor- 
mick. 

Richard  E.  Kravitz.  5604  Greenspring  .Ave.. 
Baltimore;  The  Park  School.  Charles  Cal- 
lanan.  ^-^^ 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Paul  B.  Howes.  Main  St.,  Goshen;  Williams- 
burg High  School,  Paul  R.  Knight, 

Walter  J.  Kelly,  115  Church  ^St.,  W.  Rox- 
bury;  Catholic  Memorial.  Bro.  D.  Mcllmurray. 

MICHIGAN 

Jeflfrey  R.  Jones,  1313  Chestnut,  Port 
Huron;  Port  Huron  High  School,  Gavlord 
Peick. 

Craig  Black,  1814  Gerda  St..  S.E..  Grand 
Rapids;  Kentwood  High  School,  Jack  De- 
Waard. 

MINNESOTA 

Douglas  George  Larsen,  109  Parkland  Ave., 
Duluth;  Central  High  School.  E.  J.  Duffy. 

Marl  Kristine  Haddox,  6637  Xerxes  South, 
Minneapolis;  Academy  of  Holy  Angels,  Sister 
Ada  Marie. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Steve  Leech,  2010  'Wisteria  Dr.,  Jackson; 
Wingfleld  High  School,  D,  T.  Measells. 
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Kris  McCormack,  G39  Klrkley  Dr  .  Jackson; 

St    Josr])h',s  High  .School,  Rev.  Edward  Tarsi. 

MISSOURI 

Michael  Kerry  LazarofT.  17  Vouga  Lane, 
St    Louis;  Horton-Watklns,  Richard  Stauller. 

Margo  Kathleen  Rogers,  11110  Herrick  Ave  . 
Kansas  City:  Ruskin  High  School.  Blaine 
Steck. 

MONTANA 

Susiin  Milesnick.  Route  One.  Belgrade; 
Belgr.Kie    Hich    School.    Vcrmii    Rich.ird.son. 

Dennis  DeLoss  Curran.  Box  1064.  Mi^-soula; 
.Sentinel    Hipti    .School.   Joe   Roberts. 

NFBR.A.SKA 

Gecrpla  Entrckln.  1410  Ave  "J".  .Scotts- 
bluJT;    Scottsbluff    High    School,    R.    Mihane 

G:-ry  Cl.e.'iiiin.  2G45  C  Street.  Lincoln; 
Lincoln   High    School.   William   Bopar. 

NEVADA 

Francis  Kelly  Cawley,  3100  E  St.  Louis  Ave,, 
Las  Vegas;  Valley  High  School.  D   L.  Bundren 

Vickl  Hafcn.  P.  O.  Box  236,  Pahrump; 
Death   VaUey,   Claude  Ellison. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Barbara  Grant.  Main  Street.  Norwich; 
Hanover  Jr.-Sr  High  School,  Elson  S.  Her- 
rick. 

John  Paul  McGec,  Jr.,  1113  Maplewood 
Ave..  Portsmouth;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sister 
Dosithea. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Richard  Harris.  204  Seymour  Ave.,  Pt 
Pleasant  Beach;  Pt.  Ple.asant  Beach  High 
School,   George  TTiawley. 

Loretla  Pesclotta,  323  Adam  St  ,  Hoboken; 
Academy  ol  Sacred  Heart,  Sister  M.  Richard 

NEW    MEXICO 

David  W  Melton.  1738  Van  Ct  .  Alamo- 
gordo;    Alamogordo   High.   Marlon   Hughes. 

Janet  C.  Klecan.  4421  Avenlda  Manana. 
Albuquerque;  St  Vincent  .Academy.  Sister 
Mary  Jane. 

XI. W     YORK 

Dale  Denno.  Helena  Road.  Bombay:  Sal- 
mon River   Central.  Jesse   Sherwood. 

Ellen  Marie  Lazarus,  135  Yoakum  Ave  , 
Fnrmlngdale;  Farmingdale  Senior,  JtiiiU 
McLenn.an. 

NOKTH    CAROLINA 

Wally  Kernodle.  518  Perkview  Dr..  Burling- 
ton; Walter  Williams  High.  "3.  W.  Harrington, 

Scottie  Wilson.  4700  N.  Sharon  Amity  Rd., 
Charlotte;  Independence  High.  .Sam  Hay- 
wood . 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Richard  F.  Paris,  200-2nd  .St.,  N.W., 
Mandan;   Mandan  High  School.   A.   R.  Shaw. 

Allan  Reese  Hawkins,  940-2nd  Ave.  NW, 
Jamestown;  Jamestown  High  School.  V.  F 
Buchholtz. 

OHIO 

Mike  Morris.  2855  S.  Burnc-tte  Rd..  Sprl!-:?- 
field:    Shawnee   High   School.   E.   Ruine. 

Robert  O.  Mathews.  3969  Grossie  Lai.e, 
Ccilimibus;    Culumbus   .Academy.   W,   S    P.it- 

iiurr. 

OKLAHOMA 

G.-.ry  Ford,  317  North  35th,  Lawton;  Ei'^en- 
hovver   High   School.  Glenn  Dosser. 

Pam  Store.  819  W.  Adams,  PurccM;  Purcc'.I 
High  School,  J.  W.  Duncan. 

OREGON 

Maija  Annala.  Rovite  3.  Box  G85.  Hood 
River;    \Vy  East  High   School.   Charles  Bowe. 

Douglas  'Vaugh  Bristow.  6031  N.  E.  Davis 
St..  Portland;  Washington  High  School,  Wil- 
liam Gray. 

PENNSY'LVAKU 

Ernest  Charles  Downs.  1  Woodcrest  Lane. 
Malvern;    Great  Valley,  Charles  H    Hable. 

Michael  J.  Stewart.  Box  348.  Manor:  Hamp- 
field  Area  High  School,  Paul  R.  Bingaman. 
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■  MODE    LSIAND 

Linda  S#rabin  10  Jackson  St  .  No  Provl- 
fience:  No.  Prov  High  School,  Thomas  P 
McOovern 

B.irry  Mills  130  Algonquin  Dr  Wurwlck; 
Pii^'.m  Hl?h  School.  Michael  Morrv 

Toniniy  TuylDr.  103  Court  Ave  .  Florence 
McCIenaghun  High  School.  J    Carlisle  Lever 

Rick  Van  De  W.iter  1346  IcIftUa  RcJ  .  Co- 
I'lmblii  A  C  Floni  High  School.  C  B 
H  .rvey 

Siil'TH    DAKOTA 

CHiifl.ii'e  ;->teiil)eri;  Riir;>l  Ri  ute.  Dell  Rap- 
Ida;   Dell  RapidB  High  School.  Ronald  Coats. 

Vance  Robert  Goldammer  8'JO  N  Edmunds 
St  .  Mitchell.  Muc'Tell  Senior  High  School. 
Br.H  e  E   Cr<:>cltett. 

TENKKsj-ri: 

John  C  Dotf^m.  914  W  Sullivan  St  .  Kjngs- 
port,  DobyiisBe.ineit  High  School.  Willi. im 
L   Neul 

Barry  White  41*4  Avon  Rd  .  Memphis; 
Wlute   Station   High  Sch.«il    Ru>ih   W    Slier 

r£x\s 

Brldijet  p  Brlen.  Route  2.  Beeville.  A  C 
Jones  High  School.  Lester  W    McCoy 

Charles  T.iylor  1511  North  5th  St  W.ico. 
MiHire  High  3<ho<.il.  J    J    Wilson. 

UTAH 

Jiinies  Robert  Howard   318  E   Oreg.'.on  Ave 
S:4lt  L.Ike  City.   Granite  High  School.  LeUnd 
R    Bird 

Diivid  M..glehy  1218  South  3Ui  Bust.  S»lt 
Uike  City.  South  High  School  Ralph  V 
B.ic'km^in 

VERMONT 

M.irk  Hoi  III  .'20  Locimis  St  .  Burlington; 
Burlington   Hiith  School    Glenn  Pay 

Jeanne  Christensen  25  Or:inge  St  Barre; 
Spnuldlng  High  School.  .AiiJitoie  O   Pendo 

VIKCINIA 

R.indolph  M  Crowther.  Kilin.irn<X'k.  L.iii- 
castiT   High  Sthool    E    E    Trent 

Charles  Cl.irk  Cooper.  6219  Dustlii  Dr 
Ruhmoi^l.     Dougl.ii    Preemiin,    W     Howard 

.Me^.rs 

WASHINGTON 

fC.iren  Mayoerry.  16740  Mendtun  Ave.  N. 
~*.i'tle  Shorilino  High  School  GeiTKC  S:»lt- 
n*in 

David  Lee  Sc.iriip  Route  I.  Bfix  fl7  Othello: 
Othello  High  School.  Harley  Hanan 

WEST    VniC!N-tA 

Joseph  M  Sands,  Lost  Creek.  .South  Harrl- 
Kon  High  School   James  \V    J.iy 

Charles  Michael  Skeens  1617  Maple  St  . 
Kenova.  Ceredo-Kenov  .i  High  School,  Ed- 
wrird  L   Parley 

•  WISCONSIN 

Terry  Johnson.  MOO  3rd  Ave  South  Mll- 
w.iukee;  South  MlUv.iukee  High  School.  Paul 
W   Bauhs 

H.irvey  Kurtz.  222  Radtke  St  .  Schofleld: 
D    C    Everest  High  School.  Don.ild  Shebuski. 

WYOMI.NC 

Dii\.d  Preudeiithal,  Owl  Creek  Route. 
TlierniopoUs.  Hot  Springs  High  School.  John 
Magnettl 

Carol  Ryff,  1105  10th  St.  Wheatland: 
Wheatland  High  School    Marvin  L    Dunham 

Escort  Officcbs 
opficcrs  in  charge 

Captain  Bernadette  M  Jablunovsky  USAP: 
home  address:  8351  Donnell  Place.  Apt  D8, 
ForestviUe.  MaryUnd  20028;  phone  T:t6 
i:»201:  otTlce  address  Malco;m  Grow  USAP 
Hospital  .MSHNi.  .Andrews  An  Force  Base. 
Maryland  203.11.  phone.  981  Dill,  ext  fU16 
I  Code  185.  ext   82161 

Captiiln  Stephen  Ri»en7welg.  USAP  heme 
idclress  5937  Fisher  Road,  Apt  202.  Oxuli 
H;;i.  Maryland  20<J31;  phone.  894-1453:  office 
.lUdress  1001st  Air  Base  Wing  ■DMMR.Mi. 
.\:iarews    Air    Force    Base.    Maryland    20331; 
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phon«  981  9111  i-x'     2122  6349  (Code  185 
ext  2122  63491. 

ESCORT    orncERS 

r  .S'     A'Tny 

Second  Lieutenant  David  Bltmi  Allen  ISA; 
home  address  Apiu-tment  47  .Skyline  Towers. 
2730  Wisconsin  .^^en']f  NW  .  Wiushln^ton 
DC  20007.  phone.  338  2265.  office  address: 
Information  Office.  Headquarters.  Military 
District  of  Washington.  Room  2906.  TemfK) 
"B"  2d  and  R  Street.  SW  VV.ishliigton.  DC 
20315;   phone.  OX  7  9514 

First  Ueuienunt  Gera.-d  A  Miller.  US.A: 
home  i»ddrea«  2932  28th  Street.  N  W  Wash- 
ington. DC  200Ofl  phone  332  7287  office 
.address  Company  D  1st  Battalhjn  iRelnfi. 
3d  Infantry  iThe  Old  Guard)  Ft  Mver  Vir- 
ginia 22211.  phone.  625-2700.  exten.sion 
64263 

Second  Lieutenant  John  R  Liindquist  Jr. 
USA;  home  .wUlress  2922  28th  Street,  NW. 
W.MhlngUin.  DC  20008.  phone  332  7287.  of- 
fice address  Company  E.  Ist  B.ittallon 
iRelnfi.  3d  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard),  Port 
Mver  Virginia  22211;  phone.  525  2700,  exten- 
sion 67193 

First  Lieutenant  James  P  M.Cov,  USA; 
home  address  2922  28th  Street,  N  W  .  Wash- 
ington, DC  20008;  phone,  332-7287;  offl.  e 
.-vddresa  Company  C.  1st  Battalion  .Reinfi. 
3d  Infantry  i  The  Old  C'Uard).  Fort  .Myer. 
VlrktmU  22211;  phone.  525  2700,  extension 
63185 

Ueutennnt  Edith  H  B.ildwin.  USA;  home 
address:  VOQ  8133.  Apt  j.  Fort  Lee.  Virginia 
23R0I;  phone,  734  4767.  office  address:  AG 
Test  Control  Office  Headquarters.  US  Army 
Qu.irterm.istfr  Center.  Fort  Lee.  Virginia 
23801;  phone  .Aiitovon'  SS.")  1860  extension 
2303 

Lieutenant  Floronce  K  Telfair,  USA;  home 
a^ldress  VOQ  4721,  Port  George  G  Meade. 
M.^ryland  20755;  phone  .■>77  6688;  ottice  .id- 
drt?ss-  Executive  Office.  USWAC  DeUichment. 
Port  George  O  Meade,  Maryland  20755; 
phone.  150-6688  i  .Autovon  231  1470  exten- 
di. )n  1254) 

V  S   Air  Force 

First  LJeulen.\nt  Audrey  J  Eccles  US-^P: 
lu>me  address  1208  Palmer  B<xid  Oxon  HiU. 
Maryland  20031;  phone  J48  .1443:  r,tTice  ad- 
dress Commander.  W.^F  Squadron  B-.lling 
Air  Force  Base.  D  C  20;i32;  phone  .'.62-wooo. 
cxtenolon  4207   (C'Xle   141    extension  4207) 

First  Lieutenant  William  T  Wlant  USAF, 
home  .iddress:  5521  OXon  Hill  Roiul.  Apt  303. 
Oxon  Hill.  Maryland  20031;  phone.  248  6545: 
office  address  .Malcolm  Grow  U.SAP  Hospital 
I  MSB ) .  Andrews  .Mr  Force  Base.  Maryland 
20331:  phone.  981  9U1.  pxt  8201  (Ct>de  185. 
extension  8201  i 

Second  Lieutenant  Rot)ert  I.  Blackwood. 
US.AP:  home  address;  3970  Pennsvlv:inia 
Av<-nue.  SE.  Apt  210  Washiii^'ton.  DC. 
;!(i020  phone.  583  0959  office  address  1001st 
.Mr  B.ve  Wing  i  DMP )  .Andrews  .Mr  Force 
B.>s;.  Miiyl.ind  20331:  phone  981  niu,  ext 
44.''0    iCi-   185.  extension  4429) 

Second  Ueuten:int  Malkon  C  Babovlan. 
USAF:  home  address  4542  Linnean  .Avenue. 
NW  Washington.  DC  20008;  phone.  WO 
6-8942.  office  address:  100  1st  Air  Base  Wing 
.BMMJ.Mi  Anurews  .Mr  Ff>rce  B.u^e  Mirv- 
l.ind  203311.   phone.  981-9111    ext    (1440  5649 

■  Code  185   ext    0440    5649  1 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  J  Hertler  US.AF: 
lioriie  iiddrp?s  tool  Hr.iiii.h  Avenue.  SE. 
Washing'. .n  DC  20031;  phone.  568  5117. 
office  address  lOO  1st  Air  Base  Wing 
•  DMMFMi  Andrews  Air  Force  B;tse.  M.iry- 
linU    20.331;    phone.    981    9111.   ,-x\     6508    4497 

■  Code  185   ext  tiSOH   4497 1 

Second  Luexuenant  Karen  L  .Miller.  USAP: 
home  address  1433  .S<^)ulhern  .\venue.  Oxon 
H;!l  Maryland  20031;  office  address  lioo  Air 
Il.ioe  Wing  iWIOi  Bonini;  Air  Force  Ba^ 
D  C  20332.  phone.  562-9000.  ext  50'J  4403 
iCixtel41.ext  500  4403). 

IJ  S    yarin,^  Corps 
First  Lteutetijint  Jeanne  L    Harh.'i.  U.sMC. 
home    ftddress      827    Grayson    Road.    Wood- 
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bridge.  Virginia  22191;  phone,  494  6054;  office 
address-  T.AL.  MCS  Quantlco   Virginia  2LM34 
phone   2-0198 

First    I,leutenant    Huth    D     Walsh     V.-^MC 
home    .iddress      IJversedpe   Hall    BOQ,    Room 
2(P7B    MCS  yuaiitlco    Vlrciiila  22134;    phone. 
2   4Iii2      office    address       He^idquarters    Com- 
!«iiy,    WOS.    MCS    Quantlco.    Vlrglma    22134 
phone.  2   9152 

Second  Lleuten.mt  William  L  Culver, 
USMC:  home  address  OBannon  Hall  BOQ. 
F  117,  MCS  Qu.antico,  Virginia  22134;  phone' 
64216:  office  address  B  Company  Busic  Class 
2-68  TBS.  MCS  Quantlco.  Virginia  2213!: 
phone.  G4710 

second  Lieutenant  Don  O  Gamble  USMC: 
home  .iddress-  O'Bannon  Hall  BOQ.  Room 
F'-124  MCS  Quantlco,  Virgiiii.i  JJl  i4:  phone. 
("421R;  office  iKldroos  B  Conipanv  B  isle  Class 
2-68.  TBS  MCS  Quantlco  Vlrirlnla  22134: 
phone    fi4710 

Second  Lieutenant  John  W  Haynes,  USMC. 
home  address  OBannon  Hall  BOQ.  Room 
P  116,  .MCS  QuantU-o,  Virt,Mnia  22134;  phone, 
64216;  office  address  B  Company.  Basic  Class 
2  68,  TBS,  MCS  Quantlco,  Virginia  22134; 
phone,  04710. 

-Second  Lieuten.mt  Michael  B  Magulr- 
USMC:  home  , iddress  OBannon  Hall  BOQ. 
Room  F-114  .\ICS  Quantlco  Virginia  22134: 
phone,  t>t216;  office  address:  B  Company 
Basic  Class  2-68,  TBS,  .MCS  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia 22134:   phone    64710. 

U.S.  Navy 

Lieutenant  .j^i  Edward  J  Bride.  USN; 
home  address  700  7th  Street,  S  W  .  Apt.  224. 
W.ashlngton,  DC  20024;  phone,  654-4518; 
office  address  Public  Affairs  Officer,  US  Na- 
val Station  WMshintrtnn  DC  •.'0:)9o:  phoiip 
OX  3-2064  or  OX  :1- JOl  1 

Lieutenant  ilei  Uni  Garcia  USN:  home 
.address:  3322  Curtis  Drive.  Apt  201,  HIU- 
<rest  Heights,  Maryland  20020:  phone.  423- 
3127,  office  .iddress  Public  .Mf.ilrs  officer, 
.Naval  District  WashiriKton.  W;ushlnKton.  DC. 
20390,   phone,  OX  3   2678  or  OX  3   2354 

Lieutenant  tjtzt  Rny  N  Mah m.  USN:  home 
address  4600  South  Four  Mile  Run.  .Apt  104 
Arlington,  Virginia  22204  phone.  671  0108: 
office  address:  Assistant  Supply  Officer.  Naval 
District  Washington.  Washington  DC  20390, 
phone.  OX  3  24.35 

Lieutenant  ijg)  Walters  Page,  USN;  home 
.iddress:  1421  South  28th  Street  .\rllngton, 
Virginia  22206:  phone,  684-4669:  office  ad- 
dress: NAVCOSSACT.  Bldg  196,  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  Washington.  DC.  20390;  phone 
OX  3  ^336  or  OX  3   4368. 

Ensign  Barbara  Onmaldi.  USN:  home  ad- 
dress 153  Westway  Road.  .Apt.  201.  Green- 
belt  Maryland  20770:  phone.  474-7026;  office 
address  Office  of  Information.  Navy  Depart- 
ment Washington  DC  .'0350;  phone.  OX  7- 
0953. 

Ensign  jMni:»  .!-•:  en  USN:  home  ,-iddr-=i: - 
1850  Columbia  Pike  Executive  Apt.  712.  Ar- 
lington. Virginia  22204;  phone.  527-0252; 
office  address  Office  of  CNO  (Op-90».  Navv 
Depart  men",  Washington  DC  20350;  phone 
OX  5-7433 

Ensign  Mary  Ellen  Powers  USN.  liome  ad- 
dress. 1850  Columbia  Pike.  Executive  Apt 
712  .Ariinglon,  Virginia  22204:  phone  .'iJT 
0252;  office  address  MaiiagcniPiit  Informa- 
tion Division.  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
Washington,   DC    20390;    phone.  OX   6-2022 


Red  Flag  on  the  High  Seat 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

of     I  ILIFORNIA 
IN    II'E  HOU.SE  OF  KEPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Widnenday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  .Speaker,  a  t:nif:y 
d  scu.s.=;ion  of  the  cvcr-buriiconinp: amount 
ol  Soviet  .'ihipping  on  the  high  .seas  was 
continued    in    the    American    Security 
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Councils  Washington  Report  for  Decem- 
ber 18.  last.  It  is  authored  by  the  respect- 
ed authority,  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 
professor  of  government  at  Georgetown 
University.  Importantly,  the  discussion 
'.ncludes  reference  to  the  major  role  Red 
flagships  play  in  supplying  materials  for 
North  Vietnam  to  utilize  in  its  aggres- 
:i:ins  Al.'io  important  for  all  Americans 
i.-^  tiie  discussion  relating  to  the  danger- 
ously declining  asset  of  U.S.  shipping. 
The  report  follows; 

Red  FL.^G  on  the  High  Seas 
I  By  Dr    James  D    .Atkinson) 

THE    UEO-pnLtrlC.M.    CONFLICT 

within  the  memory  of  living  men,  Russia's 
merchant  tleet  was  so  insignificant  a  factor 
111  world  politics  that  it  was  scarcely  worthy 
of  comment  Thus  the  great  authority  on  sea 
power,  .Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  dis- 
missed Russia's  merchant  navy  with  the  ob- 
servation that  "Russia  has  little  maritime 
fommerce  .  .  her  merchant  flag  Is  rarely 
seen." 

Today  the  world  scene  is  strikingly  differ- 
ent The  hammer  and  sickle  flag  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Ls  seen  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world 
.md  Soviet  plans  for  the  future  are  so  ambi- 
tions that  they  have  over  200.000  people 
enrolled  In  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Odessa  Maritime  Academy,  and 
other  maritime  institutes. 

From  an  almost  negligible  figure  of  1.6 
million  deadweight  tons  in  1939.  Soviet  mer- 
chant shipping  expanded  to  3.6  million  dead- 
weight tons  in  1958  The  really  spectacular 
gains,  however,  have  come  in  this  decade  of 
the  1960's  Thus  from  a  figure  of  4'^  million 
deadweight  tons  in  1963,  Soviet  merchant 
shipping  Jumped  to  8.9  million  deadweight 
tons  as  of  January  1,  1965.  The  latest  figure, 
released  by  Lloyd's  Register  on  October  10, 
1967.  indicates  that  the  USSR,  added  1,125,- 
000  tons  in  the  last  year  alone  and  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  no-w  .stands  at  10,617,000 
deadweight  tons  which  places  It  in  sixth  rank 
in  the  world  What  Is  .significant  about  all 
this  is  the  rate  of  growth,  for  only  five  years 
ayo.  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  ranked  mim- 
ber   twelve  in   the   world! 

While  Important,  the  statistical  data  alone 
are  Insufficient  as  a  guide  to  the  future  thrust 
of  Soviet  maritime  programs  Some  Indication 
of  burgeoning  Soviet  operations  at  sea  Is 
given  by  programs  during  1966  and  1967 
which  are  directed  at  our  own  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. When  the  19.860  ton  Alexander 
Pushkin  dropped  anchor  off  Quebec  City 
on  April  27.  1966.  it  was  an  historic  first.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  maritime 
affairs  that  the  Russians  had  entered  the 
ocean  liner  traffic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  ontimlstlc  predictions 
in  some  quarters  in  the  West  about  future 
Soviet  maritime  plans,  it  is  also  worth  noting 
that  the  Pushkin's  maiden  voyage  came 
only  eight  months  after  Soviet  Minister  of 
Merchant  Marine.  Victor  G.  Bakayev,  had 
said  that  the  USSR,  had  no  intention  of 
establishing  passenger  lines  across  the  oceans. 
As  the  British  merchant  marine  continued  to 
decline  in  1967  and  as  the  Cunard  Line  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  British-Canadian  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  Soviets  and  their  Polish 
partners  prepared  to  take  over  the  British 
passenger  presence.  The  authoritative  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  stated  November  11, 
1967  that  the  USSR,  might  place  "a  sec- 
ond new  ship  on  the  London-Montreal  run 
and  the  Poles  plan  extra  sailings  from  South- 
ampton to  Canada  next  year." 

Kven  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  agricultural-industrial 
heart  of  America,  the  Mid-West,  was  not  im- 
mune to  Soviet  politico-economic  penetra- 
tion. The  New  York  Times  (November  12, 
1967)  reported  that  Peter  M.  McGavln.  ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurei  of  the  Maritime 
Trades    Department.    AFL-CIO,    stated    that 
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the  Soviet  Union  made  19  voyages  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  this  year  and  thus 
equalled  the  number  of  U.S.  voyages  made  on 
that  key  waterway. 

U.S.  shipping:   declining  asset  of 

NATIONAL    SECt'RtTY 

Mr.  McGavln's  comment  that  "the  Rus- 
sians have  caught  up  with  us  in  our  own 
back  yard,"  that  is,  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
graphically  Illustrates  the  steady  attrition 
of  U.S.  shipping  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Thus  in  1947.  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine carried  70':  of  our  foreign  trade  while 
by  1960  It  had  dropped  to  111':.  Figures  re- 
leased in  October.  1967.  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  of  the  Census  Bureau  are  even  more 
alarming.  They  indicate  that  for  1966.  U.S. 
flag  merchant  ships  carried  only  7.3"^:  of  the 
nation's  waterborne  foreign  trade.  This  is  the 
lowest  figure  since  1921!  The  U.S.  stake  in 
the  waterborne  carriage  of  goods  continues, 
however,  to  go  up  ;ls  our  capability  goes 
down.  In  1965  our  aggregate  total  of  ex- 
ports and  Imports  in  waterborne  commerce 
w-as  427  million  tons  valued  at  *32.7  billion 
as  compared  to  1966  when  it  rose  to  452 
million  tons  valued  at  $36.9  billion  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  by  1970  U.S.  Hag  mer- 
chant ships  may  be  carry  less  than  5^;  of  our 
exports  and  Imports. 

The  American  shipping  decline  i.s  LOing 
on  at  the  same  time  that  t'oviet  shipping 
Is  forging  ahead.  Thus,  as  of  May.  1967.  the 
Soviet  Union  had  building  or  on  order  a 
total  of  4.3  million  tons  of  merchant  ship- 
ping (526  ships)  while  the  United  States 
had  only  600,000  tons  i45  ships)  building 
or  on  order.  Over  the  past  several  years,  de- 
livery of  merchant  ships  flying  the  US.  Hag 
has  been,  on  the  average,  only  15  per  year 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  averaged  over  100 
per  year.  The  U.S, -Soviet  comparative  situa- 
tion Is  basically  this:  We  have  not  em- 
barked on  a  major  effort  to  build  merchant 
ships  since  the  Second  World  War:  they  be- 
gan a  major  effort  almost  ten  years  ago  and 
are  continuing  to  pursue  it  with  undimin- 
ished vigor. 

COLD  WAR  ESCALATION  AT  SEA 

On  November  16,  1967.  the  US  .Maritime 
Administration  released  a  strangely  ambiv- 
alent pamphlet  on  the  Soviet  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, raking  cognizance  of  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  state,  the  short  study  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  could  be  used  "as 
a  political  instrument  for  economic  pur- 
poses and  an  economic  instrument  for  po- 
litical purposes."  But  it  then  goes  on  (based 
on  a  January.  1967,  statement  of  Soviet  Min- 
ister of  Merchant  Marine,  Victor  G,  Bakayev) 
to  indicate  that  the  U..S.S.R.  will  not  upset 
the  international  maritime  balance.  One 
might  agree  that  this  may  he  true  of  1967 
or  even  of  1968.  But  what  of  the  future? 
The  U.S.  merchant  marine  has  been  stead- 
ily deteriorating.  And  the  British  merchant 
marine — upon  which  mr.ny  of  our  exporters 
and  Importers  have  placed  reliance—  now  ap- 
pears to  be  headed  towards  :\  sharp  decline 
Can  we  believe  that  the  -Soviet  Union  will 
be  so  conscientious  that,  in  the  future,  it 
will  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  what 
will  be  a  geo-polltic.il  f.ict  of  lile?  A  re- 
cent pronouncement  of  Merchant  Marine 
Minister  Bakayev  suggests  tliat  reliance  on 
future  Soviet  good  will  on  the  high  seas 
may  be  as  futile  as  our  past  hopes  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  refrain  from  developing 
an  orbital  bombardment  system  Minister 
Bakayev  pointed  out  that  (August  4.  1967)  : 
"You  can  see  Soviet  ships  on  all  the  water- 
ways of  the  world.  They  visit  more  than  800 
ports  in  90  foreign  countries,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them  on  world  sea  routes  increases 
year  after  year."  And  then  he  went  on  to  say 
something  that  is  cold  comfort  for  those 
who  would  rely  on  Soviet  promises  instead 
of  a  strong,  modern  American  merchant  fleet. 
Said  he:  "Already  today  It  (Soviet  Merchant 
Marines)  stands  on  a  par  with  the  fleets  of 
traditional  sea  countries  in  all   its  indexes. 
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and  In  the  near  future  It  will  have  no  equal 
competitors" 

Some  indication  of  the  future  thrtist  of 
Soviet  maritime  power  is  given  by  the  esca- 
lating Soviet  effort  at  sea  to  build  up  the 
North  Vietnamese  .American  Sectirlty  Coun- 
cil's Washington  Report  for  August  21.  1967. 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  shipping  going  into 
North  Vietnamese  ports  showed  a  marked 
increase  this  year  over  1966  AB  of  June  1967 
the  rate  was  eighteen  ships  per  month  with 
an  additional  2  to  5  Soviet  satellite  ."-hips  per 
monlli  and  that  a  Moscow  Radio  broadcast 
ul  July  28  had  boasted  that  Soviet  ships  left 
Ofiersa  "practically  every  day  with  cargoes 
for  Vietnam." 

Equally  mfe'ructive  as  to  the  possibilities 
inlierent  m  emoloying  a  merchant  marine 
Ijresencp  as  a  psyclio-polltical  and  subversive 
warfare  we;ipon  is  a  statement  made  by  the 
Cuban  Communists.  In  discussing  the  policy 
of  niaximum  expansion  of  our  merchant 
fleet/'  Ha\ana  liadio  on  November  1.  1967, 
slated  that  young  Cubans  in  maritime  train- 
ing schools  would  be  ■t;iught  the  language 
tjeography.  and  history  ol  the  cotintries  they 
will  visit  "  When  this  is  viewed  in  the  context 
of  .Soviet  directed  and  assisted  training  for 
unconventional  warfare  in  Cuba,  ii  would 
appear  tliat.  lar  from  declining,  the  Cold 
War  V.  ill  be  intensified  at  sea  during  tiie  C'ln- 
uig  decade. 


The  Merit  of  Foreign  Aid  Money 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  ijeen  .said  about  the  merit  of  our 
foreign  aid  money  and  the  U.S.  policy  in 
SoutIie.^..stern  .^sia. 

I  ask  un.animous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
unsolicited  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Dr.  Ausey  H.  Robnett  of  Spokane. 
Wash  .  in  whicli  he  fives  his  impression 
of  tlie  Tood  of  our  aid  program,  as  wit- 
nessed by  him  on  his  recent  t!ip  abroad. 

There  bf-ins  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drs   Durham,  Hahper,  RolNett 

A:  AHLQtnST. 

.Spokane.  Wash.,  Derpmhcr  22.  1967. 
.Senator  Warre.n  J,  Macndson, 
Olympia.  Wash. 

Hon  Senator  Magnl-son:  My  wife  and  I 
have  Ju^t  rerurned  from  a  trip  to  the  South- 
eastern Asian  countries  of  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Indonesia,  Thailand.  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan,  This  trip  was  made  entirely  upon 
our  own  and  was  prompted  by  the  confuslrin 
which  fxisted  in  our  minds  regarding  the 
United    States'   policy   in    Southeastern   .^sia 

The  trli)  was  somewhat  un:que  in  that  we 
had  established  contact  with  citizens  n' 
Singapore,  lived  in  an  Indonesian  home  for 
almost  a  week  in  Djakart.i,  and  stayed  with 
medical  friends  in  Thailand 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  expre.'s 
to  you  the  fact  that  although  we  went  to  the 
Orient  c:impletely  undecided  .md  somewh?.'. 
hostile  towards  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  in  Viet  Nam,  we  have  returned  con- 
vinced by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every- 
one in  the  Southeastern  .Asian  countries  to 
whom  we  talked  that  althoueh  liiev  -A-ish  to 
determine  their  own  political  futures,  their 
only  opportunity  to  do  so  will  be  by  the  r..n- 
tinued  presence  and  activity  o^  the  United 
States  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  also  were  immensely  impressed  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  several  people  whom 
we  Interviewed  regai-ding  the  various  aid  pro- 
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griuna  it  which  by  all  vtds  the  people  of 
Indi>ne«l.-i  and  if  TJiiilmd  fe*-!  that  b'l'.ld- 
inn  jf  roada  is  the  most  import<int  Semnd 
to  the  ro»d  b'ltldini?  m  imp<  •nance  was  ed- 
ucatun  ,ind  medl'-ij  aid  '.n  the  'orm  >r  pre- 
ventive  medicine   and    theripv 

We  were  ptr'.l'Ulirly  impressed  with  ".he 
representatives  if  the  United  Svates'  gov- 
ernment wh  >m  w  rri'^t  'here  mirh  .\s  W'.!!lam 
J  Dunn.  Jr  f  '  je  TSOM  fictlvUv  m  BanK- 
kolc.  and  Mr  J-^'i  R  ihb  of  the  U  .S  *i?en.-y 
t'yr  InternatlonKl  Development  station  in 
Tokyo 

AJthoiiBTh  I  have  not  been  enrhuslaatlc 
About  o<ir  Foreign  Aid  prosrram  in  the  past. 
after  trivellns!  throuech  'his  .irea  with  the 
population  of  well  over  200  ralUlon  people 
I  feel  very  stroni<lv  that  we  must  continue 
our  .\ld  prK^rfun  particularly  the  road  build- 
ing md  educ.itlonal  proerims  in  an  effort 
to  sustjiln  these  people  until  they  can  !?o  on 
their  own  which  they  are  more  than  anxious 
to  do 

I  am  sendlnn  this  letter  also  to  Senator 
Jacltson  and  tn  Representtitlve  Foley  In  the 
hopes  that  It  will  express  "ir  complete 
support  of  the  prosrrams  >f  the  United  States 
tnd  belief  that  even  more  must  be  done 
by  way  ot  Tn«d  buiMln?,  educ^itlon  m  the 
igrlcti'tural  and  medl  il  rteltls  In  these  coun- 
tries even  thoui^h  It  m.iy  mean  an  Increase 
In  our  .>w:i  ■  ix  rite. 

Respt-cti  .illy  yours, 

Al'SEY    H     RoBNETT,    M  D 


Justice  for  Prirate  Education  Denied 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.VnVP:s 

Wr'dnf\dau    January  31     196S 

Mr    R.\RICK    Mr    Speaker,  the  U  S 
Supreme  Court  trampled  the  dignity  of 
pnvate  schools  underfoot  without  ::;i-ant- 
U14  the  courtesy  of  one  word  of  aruiment 
in  defeiv>«  of  our  States  law. 

W>\at  happt-ned  to  all  the  emotional 
le  ;a;  phraoos  .uch  as  "jListice  basod  on 
ti'.e  ciioc,"  'fa-r  hearings,'  and  "a  fair 
and  impartial  trial.  "  All  trampled  under- 
foot by  a  controlled  bunch  of  quasi- 
jurusti  who  must  have  entered  into  the 
ca.se  with  prejudiced  personal  opinions 
to  have  prejud^jed  the  case  without  !^iv- 
ing  the  defendant  a  chance  to  state  his 
ca.se. 

What  can  be  more  bisoled  close- 
minded,  or  hate  hlled  than  justice  de- 
r.ied. 

S-.mehow  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
iiave  decided  mothers  and  dads  and  tax- 
payers no  longer  have  an  interest  in  their 
children  or  education — peiiiaps  the 
parents  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
their  child's  needs  and  future. 

For.  by  their  decision  the  Court  cvi- 
der.ces  total  disre'-;ard  of  tniucation — 
their  interest  is  solely  in  social  revolu- 
tion, forced  c:>i:trols.  and  destruction  of 
the  ,'reatest  school  system  the  world  has 
ever  know  Is  in  the  public  interest"  to 
be  now  construed  to  vest  ownership  of 
the  minds  and  t>odies  of  our  children  in 
the  Federal  Crovernment  under  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

An  unheard  of  power  precedent  ex- 
ceedin-;  even  tiie  dictates  of  Nazi  judeies 
1:1  Hitlers  Germany  in  their  self-Kranted 
power  to  d.)  whatever  they  felt  was  in 
the  be^t  interest's  of  the  Sociali.Nt  sUte, 

How  loMji  does  tiie  federal  bench  think 
It  can  escape  the  wrath  of  tlie  American 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jjeople  in  Its  stepped  up  pronrani  of  nus- 
carrlai?e  of  Justice'' 

All  points  to  the  power  of  the  people 
at  the  votiriK  booth  What  Is  politically 
inspired  can  now  only  be  corrected  by 
political  action  The  election  of  a  few- 
more  constitutional  repre.sentatives  this 
fall  may  well  result  in  public  clamor  for 
action  by  removal  proceedii.tis  Justices 
can  read  tlie  Constitution — their  jobs  are 
dunnn  ^{ood  beha\ior — not  for  life 

I  wonder  liow  many  jud>;es  need  be  re- 
moved by  itnpeacliment  before  they  start 
iioldintr  court  and  readint;  law  atcain? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  Mr  .latnes  Kil- 
patru-ks  column  of  Januaiy  'iO  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

Lol'I3I*N\'9    Tt'tTIoN    (.iRANr    1>AW 
UET9    BarSHOFT 

It  probahly  will  .icrompll.sh  nothing  for  a 
Southern  boy  to  commeiit  on  n  Il«ht  that 
touches  ■'s«'^rei^tli>n  "  Out  this  ought  to  be 
said  The  .Supreme  Tourt  iited  wroncly  a 
couple  of  wcek.s  iii?o  when  It  summarily 
tromped  upon  Louisiana's  tuition  ttrant  law 
without  hetirlng  one  word  of  aruument  In 
the  law's  defense 

Like  manv  other  Milns;s.  the  tuition  srant 
concept  Is  subject  to  abuse  tnd  to  unconsti- 
tutional aflmliUstratlon  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  concept  Itself  Is  unlawful  It  Is  not 
But  the  hlRh  court  would  not  pause  to  hear 
the  point  debated  In  its  .-.eal  to  to.ss  out  the 
South's  old  bath  wafer  washlnR  its  sins  away, 
the  court  may  have  tmssed  out  a  promising 
baby  too. 

Admittedly,  the  tuition  grant  plan  first 
devised  in  Virginia  ten  years  .igo  was  an  in- 
strument of  the  State's  "massive  resistance" 
to  court-ordered  UUeRratlon  of  the  public 
schools.  The  Idea  was  to  make  it  f>osslble  for 
white  children  to  trot  off  to  .\ll-whlte  'pri- 
vate" .schCM^ls.  while  colored  children  re- 
mained in  public  schools.  Tlie  idea  Wiis  to 
maintain  sci^regatetl  education  and  whether 
the  plioi  was  ingenious  or  Ingenuous."  as 
the  high  court  once  remarked  In  another 
context.  It  was  .state  action  ;n  Molatlon  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

.■Ml  right  The  overlooked  pt)int  is  that  the 
Vlrgltua  law  was  completely  rewTitten  in 
1960  Like  the  blind  sow  stumbling  upon  the 
acorn.  Virginia  dl.scovered  that  she  had  hit 
upon  in  educational  concept  of  great  utility, 
novelty  and  promise.  Everv  vestige  of  racial 
motivation  was  rooted  from  the  law,  Loulsl- 
.ana  subsequently  followed  Vlrgliuas  lead 
with  a  gent-rUly  -imllar  program  of  her  own: 
It  Is  this  Louisiana  statute  that  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  held  void  In  .\uRU5t  And  now 
the  Supreme  Court,  per  curiam,  has  affirmed 
•hat  decree. 

Thls  la  a  pity:  for  properly  administered, 
without  discrimination  of  any  ?ort.  a  plan 
of  State  scholarships.  >jt  Si.ite  tuition  grants, 
has  much  to  comend  It  Such  a  program 
rests  upon  this  salut.iry  premise,  that  a 
State  i  valid  interest  m  a  child  lies  in  the 
child's  education— not  necessarily  in  his 
•public  education,"  but  -simply  in  his  edu- 
cation, period  So  long  .li  certain  minimum 
standards  are  met.  denling  with  basic  cur- 
riculum, days  of  -chooUng  and  the  like,  the 
State  stands  Indirferent.  The  object  Is  to 
educate  the  child,  and  toward  that  end  the 
State  Is  prepared  to  expend  public  funds; 
but  within  limits,  the  how  .^nd  the  where 
of  that  education  are  not  the  State's  con- 
cern. 

Thus  Virginia  says  to  each  parent.  In  ef- 
fect:  'Vou  have  11  right  to  have  your  child 
enrolled  in  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  your  county  or  city.  But  if  you 
should  elect,  for  reasons  of  your  own.  to 
edua'te  your  child  In  some  other  approved 
non-secretarlan  Institution,  vnu  are  free 
•o  take  your  share  of  the  educational  ap- 
proprlatlo!)  m  the  form  of  :i  tuition  grant 
The  program  tias  not  ijeen  a  big  thing  In 


Janvarij  .11,  196S 


.lamianj  -U,   lUfiS 
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VirgliUa.  in  terms  of  grants  approved  or 
money  spent  Last  year  only  12.800  children 
I  out  of  more  than  a  mlUlun  of  school  age  i 
elected  to  t.ike  the  grants  Records  .ire  not 
kept  racially,  but  the  figure  Is  known  to 
include  hundreds  >f  Negro  pupils  The  pro- 
gram represented  an  outlay  of  $2  908  000. 
igalnst  $550  million  for  public  education 
generally 

Some  of  the  pupils  who  obtained  grants 
■Aore  retarded  children,  who  used  the  grants 
•o  g.i  to  special  schools.  Some  grants  went 
•o  families  who  wished  to  send  their  chll- 
Mrcn  to  private  sch'Tols  outside  the  State, 
N!iii\  ■;  the  grants  went  to  families  living 
close  to  .1  county  line,  who  wanted  the  con- 
venience of  sending  their  children  to  a 
nearer  school  In  the  adjoining  Jurisdiction. 
.And  ye?  the  bulk  ot  the  grantB  went  to 
white  children  whose  parents  desired,  not 
necessarily  for  racial  reasons  to  send  them 
to  a  school  other  than  the  local  public 
iichool 

The  tuition  grant  program  has  provoked 
great  hostility  in  Virginia  among  public 
school  [leople  TTiey  sec  it  is  a  'hreat  how- 
ever minute  at  the  m.>ment.  to  their  public 
school  monopolv  Yet  this  aspect  of  the 
plan — this  competitive  spur — Is  a  useful  In- 
centive toward  keeping  public  schools  on 
their  toes  All  these  elements  figure  In  'he 
picture,  but  the  cotirt  would  not  look 
Where's  the  case  from""  Louisiana'  Out  with 
It.  It's  a  poor  way  'o  p.-eserve  the  federal 
system 


New  Yorker  President  of  Million-Dollar 
Round  Table 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    -NEW     YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wrdnrxduv.  J(fuarij  31.  1968 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr,  President,  it  is  a 
iireat  iionor  lor  any  insurance  man  to  be 
iidmitted  to  the  MiUion-Dillar  Round 
T.ible,  and  ."io  to  be  elected  president  of 
that  organization  is  a  singular  achieve- 
ment. 

Last  November.  Siidler  Hayes,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  to  that  office.  Mr. 
Hayes  is  an  outstandma  member  of  the 
ULsurance  mdiLstry.  luid  his  bioeraphy 
indicates  that  he  is  also  active  in  civic 
atfairs  and  the  arts  Like  so  many  .■suc- 
cessful New  York  bu.sine.ssmcn,  he  is  not 
a  native  of  our  State,  but  we  arc  proud 
of  his  achievements  and  his  leadcr.ship 
of  this  presiitiious  ort^anization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  Mr  Hayes,  which  apjieartxl 
ih  the  newsletter  of  the  Million-Dollar 
Round  Table,  be  printed  m  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiiic'.e 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  REeoRD. 
as  follows : 

MiET  Sadler  Haves.  1968  President 
Sadler  Hayes,  the  transplanted  "tarheel" 
who  combines  southern  charm  and  graclous- 
ness  with  the  easy-going  urbanity  of  a  long- 
time New  Yorker,  took  the  relos  of  the  Round 
Table  on  November  1. 

The  1968  MDRT  President  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  Table  via  an  unusual  route — he 
began  ins  working  career  by  selling  shoes  in 
1929  in  North  Carolina  as  a  college  freshman. 
His  commission  was  one  dollar  for  a  $6  oo 
pair  of  shoee  Shortly  after  he  made  *^o  in 
commissions  in  one  day's  sales,  he  decided 
there  was  a  quicker  way  to  financial  success 
than  the  four-year  route  through  college 

He  entered  life  insurance  with  the  Travel- 
ers   .\gency    in    Charlotte,     and    after    two 


months  was  sent  Ui  Hartford   Conn     for  more 
li,,me  cmce  training. 

I  intended  to  return  to  North  Carolina 
alter  the  training  i>eriod."  Hayes  reflected. 
•  lnstc»id.  I  waa  sent  to  New  York  first" 

It  was  19:i2  Apple  peddlers  were  the  most 
c  vnsplcuous  salesmen  in  Manhattan  People 
not  onlv  were  not  buying  insurance,  they 
were  cashinR  m  existing  policies  for  food  and 
rent  money. 

■Mv  nrst  assignment  was  in  life  insurance 
conservation."  Haves  said  That  was  the 
practice  of  helping  policv  holders  to  hold  on 
to  their  iiusurance  during  the  days  of  linan- 
tial  dimcultv  I  stayed  with  it  until  early 
1H34.  then  Joined  Connecticut  General  as  a 
salesnian  " 

rhen  as  now.  one  way  to  reach  the  top  In 
selling  life  insurance  was  to  make  clients  out 
of  successful  men.  Where  did  one  tind  these 
men  in  1934? 

•  I  didnt  know  any  rich  men.  Hayes  said. 
•T  had  no  influential  friends  or  family  to 
introduce  me  to  the  wealthy." 

What  Haves  had  was  an  idea  He  discovered 
that  the  Wall  Street  law  firms  were  hiring 
onlv  top-honors  graduates  from  Harvard. 
Yule   Pcnn  and  Virginia 

"I  figured  most  of  these  youngsters  -men 
my  own  age.  and  many  of  whom  were  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Rhodes  Scholars— were 
going  pl.ices,  and  I'd  go  right  along  with 
them."  ^    , 

How  right  he  was.  The  Wall  Street  l.>w 
clerk.s  of  the  1930's  became  the  corporation 
presidents  c.f  the  ^O's,  oO's  and  -GO'S,  Their 
modest  term  msur.ince  policies  blossomed 
into  big  trust  funds— and  Hayes,  their  fi- 
nancial counselor  from  the  beErlnnlnc.  v.as 
there  to  help  them  protect  and  secure  their 
growing  estates 

By  the  age  of  31.  when  he  went  into  mili- 
tary service  lor  World  War  II.  lie  had  be- 
come .1  memher  of  the  Million  Dollar  PuDund 
Table  He  has  now  qualified  for  Round  Table 
membership     lor    the    past    23    consecutive 

years. 

As  a  recognized  comer  m  the  lile  insurance 
business,  he  was  one  of  20  Round  Table  mem- 
bers featured  bv  Fortune  magazine  in  a  1949 
article  on  mlllion-dollar-a-year  salesmen. 
He  made  'Who's  Who  in  .America"  before  he 
was  35.  .md  has  held  his  listing  to  this  day. 

Associated  with  the  Carl  R.  Purser  Agency 
of  Penn  Mutual  at  355  Lexington  .A.ve,.  Hayes 
has  complied  an  enviable  record  of  life  insur- 
ance salesmanship.  Four  times,  he  h.as  out- 
sold all  other  agents  In  the  nationwide  Penn 
Mutual  system.  Ten  times,  has  sold  two  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  per  year  in  new  policies. 
He  was  the  first  charter  member  of  Penn 
Mutual  Royal  Blue,  a  company  honor  for 
agents  whose  personal  annual  production  is 
two  million  dollars  or  more:  he  Is  on  the  Penn 
Mutual  Agents  Advisory  Committee  and  has 
earned  the  industry's  National  Quality  Award 
every  year  since  jolnina  Penn  Mutual. 

Hayes  is  a  quietly  intense  man.  interested 
in  people  and  interesting  to  people.  He  has 
the  ability  of  -"^o  many  master  salesmen  to 
come  in  on  the  same  wave  length  as  the  per- 
son he  is  with  — to  interact,  share  interests, 
find  mutually  productive  points  of  view. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Round  Table, 
H.iyes  believes  strongly  in  continuing  per- 
sonal development,  not  only  in  advanced  ed- 
ucation in  life  insurance  which  may  be  of 
help  to  his  clients.  Iiut  also  In  the  growth  of 
"the  whole  man." 

He  has  appeared  twice  on  the  program  of 
the  Round  Table's  Annual  Meetings— in  1948 
and  1953.  and  was  Program  Chairman  for  the 
40th  Anniversary  Annual  Meeting  held  last 
June  in  Lucerne.  Switzerland. 

Hayes'  non-professional  interests  center 
mainly  around  his  family — his  wife,  the 
former  Agnes  MacArthur,  and  their  two  chll- 
ciren,  John  Sadler,  16.  a  Junior  at  Woodberry 
Forest  School,  Orange.  Va..  and  Alice,  a 
sophomore  at  Rosemary  Hall.  In  Greenwich. 
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Conn.  However,  his  accomplishments  extend 
into  many  diverse  fields. 

An  accomplished  guitarist,  he  delights  in 
donning  a  red  bolero  and  entertaining-  an 
interest  he  shares  with  his  son.  He  belongs  to 
the  .society  of  the  Classic  Guitar  of  New  York 
which  meets  monthly  in  the  Warren  Austin 
Auditorium  at  the  United  Nations 

"The  finest  guitarists  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  Andres  Spgovia  and  Carlos 
Montoya,  perform  for  us  in  advance  of  their 
concerts  at  Lincoln  Center  and  Carnetiie 
Hall,"  he  said  proudly. 

"I  was  privileged  to  ung  and  pUiv  last  year 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ice  .Skating 
Club  of  New  York  and  this  past  spring  at  a 
formal  dinner  at  Christ  MetlKXlibt  Church. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  appeared  with  ex-Governor 
Avereli  Harriman  as  a  singing  guitarist  Ijeforo 
the  50th  Anniversary  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  in 
Orange  County.  NY." 

Hayes'  Interest  in  music  dates  back  to 
his  short  college  career,  when  he  led  a 
lO-piece  dance  band  called.  "The  Spanish 
Troubadors." 

"We  did  very  well,  too."  Hayes  recalled, 
"We  even  pot  a  solid  booking  for  the  summer 
of  1930.  But  my  mother  moved  in  and  made 
me  give  it  up — I've  been  a  trustiated  \irtuoso 
ever  since." 

Hayes  also  is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Troupe,  a  group  of  amateur  performers  which 
puts  on  a  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  i  peretta  each 
year  for  one  of  New  York's  chanties.  From 
the  davs  of  hie  millt.ary  service,  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  Squadron  A  Ass.xiaiion.  a 
cavalry  organization  which  is  an  honorary 
rank  to  the  bygone  days  of  mounted  warfare. 
Active  also  in  religious  work,  Hayes  1^  a  Rul- 
ing Elder  m  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
one  of  the  city's  oldest  and  best-known 
Protestant  churches. 

Current  highlights  of  his  civic  activities  in 
New  York  City  Include  participation  in  the 
"Family  of  Man  Dinner  "  this  February  honor- 
ing Monsieur  Jean  Monet.  /^Ibo.  Hayes  Is  a 
member  of  the  newly  formed  Deferred  Giving 
Committee  of  the  Greater  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  This  Committee  is  explor- 
ing the  whole  new  approach  to  the  raising  of 
funds  through  the  charitable  sale  of  life 
insurance. 

Like  many  MDRT  members.  Hayes  has  de- 
veloped a  strong  interest  in  physical  fitness. 
It's  no  easy  trick  to  build  oneself  up  to  a 
mile-a-day  run  when  one  lives  In  an  18th 
floor  Manhattan  apartment.  But  Hayes  has 
mastered  the  problem.  "I  measured  the  cir- 
cumference of  my  upper  terrace  and  found 
that  25.2  laps  around  it  equals  one  mile.  The 
only  drawback  is  some  sulphur  dioxide,  more 
ixjlitely  known  as  smog,  from  time  to  time. 
However.  I  keep  hoping  enough  oxygen  re- 
mains to  sustain  breathing  on  my  liighnse 
Jogs." 

Hayes'  year  as  President  of  the  Round 
Table  will  be  the  fotirth  that  he  has  served 
on  the  organization's  governing  Executive 
Committee.  After  his  term  ends,  he  will 
serve  an  additional  year  as  Immediate  Past 
President. 

"For  me.  these  years  of  added  responsibility 
are  the  most  meaningful  of  my  life,"  he 
summed  up. 
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ed  enthusiastically  to  President  John- 
son's messaue  on  veterans  and  service- 
men delivered  to  the  Conuress  yesterday. 
I  am  including  for  the  Record  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  from  the  national 
leaders  of  our  veterans'  organizations  ex- 
piessinu  support  for  the  President's  pro- 


Veterant  Organizations  Applaud  Presi- 
dent's Message  on  Veterans  and  Serv- 
icemen 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1968 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation's  veterans  groups  have  react- 


Rram: 

WASHINGTON.    D  C. 

Representative  OiiN  Tf.agi'k. 
C/ifiirTtiari  of  Vrtrranf!  Afjjns  Cam-nUlce. 
Hov<r  of  Rrprr^riUativcs, 
Wr-ihinrftov.  DC: 

I  have  this  date  sent  the  f,,llowinG  u-le- 
<M-  ni  to  p-esident  Johnson:  "The  members  ot 
our  i:anonaI  executive  offices  staff  hi.ve  just 
been  bru-fed  (.n  your  message  to  the  Unitct 
Stales  Congress  dealing  with  Veterans  Af- 
fair.- by  Mr.  Dr.vcr  :.s  the  spokesman  l-r 
more  than  CTOOO  career  sailors  and  marines, 
I  wish  to  exnre.ss  their  wholehearted  np- 
jiroval  of  vour  proposals  to  not  only  aid  the 
veter.-n  but  to  encourage  him  to  continue 
to  serve  his  Nation  in  iiis  civilian  pursuit 
and  luSKUre  all  Americans  of  a  brighter  and 
more  prosperous  future,"  On  behalf  of  the 
veUMans  and  citizens  of  America  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the  pro- 
liosals   of    Ills    veterans   message   of   January 

30,  1968, 

Bernard  P,  0'Har«. 

Satioiial      Prcsuicni.      Flert      Hc^.ctxc 

Assoc\ation. 

Washington,  D  C  ,  January  .'.0.  :9G8 
Hor.    Olin  E,  Teacue. 
U.S.  House  of  Rcprescntatu-r^, 
Rayhxirn  Ilovse  Office  BuUding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  Just  sent  the 
President  the  following  message: 

"All  members  of  my  organization  and  I 
l>elieve  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
legislation  required  to  accomplish  proposals 
contained  in  vour  veterans  message  to  Con- 
gress be  enacted  with  all  possible  dispatch. 
These  are  lar-secmg  recommendations  and 
they  must  be  potentiated,  not  only  for  the 
.strengthening  of  our  veterans'  programs  but 
for  the  bolstering  of  otir  national  unity  and 
security.  We  will  urge  that  Congress  prompt- 
ly convert  your  recommendatiuns  into  ap- 
propriate legislation." 

We  urge  Congress  do  everything  possible 
to  implement  the  requirements  of  this  jjreii- 
dential  message, 

Sidney  Hantm'.n, 
DSC   SrnwT   Vice   CoTrviander,   Lrgion 
of  Vaior, 

■Washington,  DC, 

January  30.  1968. 
Congres.sman  Olin  E.  TEAOt'E. 
House  of  Rcprcsentatiit's. 
Wn'^hinqton.  D.C: 

Tfxlay  I  have  sent  the  following  telegram 
1X5  the  President;  The  members  of  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  .'America  and  countless 
other  veterans  and  servicemen  graciously 
thank  you  for  \our  splendid  veterans  mes- 
sage to  Congress  You  indeed  cogently  and 
persuasively  set  lorth  the  needs  of  this  vitally 
important  segment  of  our  population.  We  are 
urging  the  Congress  to  supply  the  service- 
men and  veterans  what  you  ask  for  and 
pledge  the  full  support  of  our  organization 
to  help  your  enlightened  programs  become  a 
reality.  We  especially  commend  the  opening 
of  ten  U.S.  veterans  assistance  centers.  Your 
interest  in  our  servicemen  and  veterans  and 
their  problems  is  indeed  reassuring.  Our  or- 
ganization sincerely  requests  your  assistance 
in  helping  the  programs  outlined  in  this 
message  to  become  a  vital  part  of  our  vet- 
erans legislation. 

Leslie  P.  BtTRGHOFT.  Jr  . 
Pr^'-idenf. 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 
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Waswincton   D  C 

January  JO.  1968 
Congressman  Olin  E  T^ACfc 
Rayburn  Houte  Office  Buildi'^ 
Watf'trigton    n  C 

The  following  message  sent  this  date  to 
President  Johnson  Tour  historic  niessaee  to 
Congress  of  Jan  31.  1967  concerning  veterans 
legislation  resulted  In  f.ir-reachlnt;  ictlon  by 
the  members  resulting  In  Immeasurable  aid 
Un  the  veterans  Mf  the  Nation 

Your  message  to  the  90th  Congress  for  this 
second  session  will  prove  to  be  another  mile- 
stone In  the  Annuals  of  veteran  achieve- 
ments Thf  veterans  of  the  Nation  ire  in- 
debted to  you  for  yuur  cooperation.  ,ind  we 
of  AMVETS  pledge  our  continued  support 
for  the  enactment  of  your  entire  program 
ANTHONY  J  Casekta. 
National  Commander,  AMVETS 

Bai.timore.  Md 

January  JO.  1963 
Olin  TiActri:. 
Hou^e  of  R''prfientatH'\i 
WathingCon   D  C 

For  your  Information  the  following  wire 
was  sent  to  the  Prejidei^t  t.  dny  t>niI(Tslng 
his  meeaeLge  on  veterans  benefits  I  urge  the 
prompt  aupport  of  the  Congress  on  these 
recommendations 

"It  was  my  honor  to  hear  your  message 
to  Congress  tixliiy  outUning  your  proposals 
designed  to  Insure  the  secure  future  of  our 
returning  veterans  The  deep  insight  and  in- 
cisive understanding  t>t  the  problems  facing 
these  veterans  is  a  i-«jncrete  example  of  your 
profound  humanitarian  spirit  Veterans  and 
their  families  throughout  this  land  applaud 
your  courage  your  wisdom,  and  your  heart 
As  national  cimimander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  U  :5  A  I  salute  you  in  humble 
gratitude  " 

Samxtel  Samuels. 
National   Commander    Jewish    War    Vet- 
erans of  USA. 

Washington    D  C  .  January  30,  1968. 
Representative  Olin  Teaoije. 
Hou.fe  of  Representatives. 
Wa-ihingtoi    DC 

We  have  s-nt  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  'The  disabled 
American  veterans  express  their  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  proposals  that  yuu  have 
made  m  your  recent  messat'e  to  Congress  on 
veterans  benefits.  Together  with  the  pro- 
posals you  made  last  year  and  most  of  which 
are  now  '.aw  these  new  proposals  ^-ill  help 
fulfill  the  desires  of  our  membership  fought 
for  over  many  ye.irs  The  recommendations 
benefitting  disabled  veterans  have  nir  com- 
plete support  and  we  shall  urge  'he  Con- 
gress to  enact  them  immediately  Please 
accept  the  thanks  of  the  disabled  .American 
veterans  ' 

Francis  J  Beaton 
National    Commander,    Dxsabled    .4mer- 
ican  Veterans. 


Washington.  D  C  .  January  31,  1968 
Congressman  Olin  Teagl'e. 
WasfimgCon,  D  C 

Following  message  <ent  'aj  the  President  of 
the  United  Statee  Your  message  to  the  Con- 
i<re?iS  today  reemphaaize  your  deep  concern 
of  and  championship  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans in  the  difficult  situation  >nd  Individual 
problems  each  faces  in  making  a  transition 
from  military  service  to  the  equally  im- 
portant status  of  productive  private  citizen 
contribute  equally  to  the  n.itlon  s  economy 
productivity  and  social  strength.  You  may 
be  assured  that  I  shall  urge  Congress  to 
support  the  necessary  legislation  to  effec- 
tuate your  outstanding  program  for  our 
veterans. 

A  Leo  .Anderson, 
Director     Department    of    Veterans    Af- 
fairs. District  0/  Columbia. 
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Washington.  DC    Jarrunry  30,  1968 
Hon    Ot  IN  K    TEAi.rE 

Chairman     House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
A^airt    Wa^fit'igton    DC 
In  a  telegram  u->  the  PreeUleiit  the  .eterans 
of   World   War  One   have   pledge*!   their  sup- 
port to  the  veterans  programs  that  our  Pres- 
ident   hius   jjpesented    to   Congress     No  doubt 
you    will    lii.e     I    big    hand    In    pushing    this 
program  Throuk>h  f.iigre.ss  and  we  know  that 
you  win  be  successful  in  your  efforts 
Philip  F    O  Brikn 
.\ational  Commander.  Veterans  of  World 
War  One  of  the  USA. 

The  President, 
The   Wniti-  Ili.'-:ie. 
Wa'iht<gton    DC 

On  behalf  of  The  American  Legion  may  I 
express  our  gratitude  for  requesting  Con- 
gress to  e-iact  legl.slatlon  to  expand  certain 
veterans  benefits  programs  and  to  support 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  certain  .serv- 
ices pro\'lded  veterans. 

Your  fine  veterans  program  reflects  that 
as  a  veteran  yourself  you  have  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  economic  problems  facing  vet- 
erans who  have  devoted  a  segment  of  their 
lives  m  the  time  spent  defending  our  na- 
tion .s  freedoms. 

I  .issuri!  you  that  The  American  Legion  will 

Indicate    U)   the   Congress   that   our   2.600.000 

war  veteran  memix-rshlp  is  in  hearty  accord 

with    your  dettlcated   effort   to   give   veterans 

the  opportunities  they  have  so  justly  earned. 

William  E    Oalbraitii. 

Sational     Commander,     The     American 

Legion 

Washington.  DC.  January  30.  1968. 
Hon  Olin  E.  Tkaoue, 

Chn'.man.  Hauie  Vcferans'  i^^^air.T  Commit- 
tee Wa.fhington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  have  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  the  President  oi  the 
United  States.  "No  one  concerned  for  vet- 
erans and  their  f.imiUes  .ind  dependent*  can 
read  your  latj?st  messiige  on  vetertuvs  to  the 
Congress  without  feeling  of  deefjest  pride 
and  satisfaction  This  is  truly  the  era  of  the 
veteran  ;uid  the  package  of  benefits  which 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nauon  prfivldee  cannot 
and  must  not  ever  be  inadec|uate  It  Is  clear 
that  If  your  recommf'Mdatloris  become  rei.llty 
It  will  not  be  We  want  you  to  know  we  .shall 
work  for  the  fullest  development  of  the 
potential  you  have  so  eloquently  and 
convincingly  placed  before  the  Congress. 
Congratulations  ■ 

It  IS  urged  that  you  lend  your  support  to 
the  early  passage  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
l.t.Gn. 

Ttaikycu. 

Lt'THER  Skaggs  Jr  . 
National    Commander,   .Viluary   Order 

of   the   Purple   Heart   of   the   United 

States  of  America.    Inc 

jANfARY  30.  1968. 
The  I»RrsiDENT. 
The  White  Hou.te, 
Waihtngton,  D  C 

The  1,400.000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  enthusl- 
;\stlcally  welcome  your  second  message  on 
Veterans  to  the  Congress  within  the  past 
year,  in  which  you  recommended  further  as- 
sistance to  Americans  who  have  borne  and 
today  are  bearing  .irms  in  defense  of  our  lib- 
erty and  the  cause  of  peace 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  shares  your 
sentiments  that  America's  servicemen  and 
veterans  are  our  Nation's  pride  and  our 
strength. 

Your  recommendations  to  help  find  Jobs 
for  veterans,  both  In  Government  and  In- 
dustry, are  most  timely  Your  reafOrmatlon 
of  veterans  preterei-ie  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment, coupled  with  the  non-competltlve  hir- 
ing of  veterans  going  to  school  In  the  first 
five  levels  of  Civil  Service,  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous  importance    to    veterans   in    their 
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return  to  civil  life  The  further  utilization  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  system 
which  IS  truly  one  of  our  greatest  national 
a.ssets  to  step  up  the  training  of  medical 
specialists  will  not  only  help  veterans  but 
all  .Amerlc<uis  Your  recoiiiniendation  [.  r 
establl.shment  of  a  new  program  for  veterans 
m  public  service  will  provide  a  continuing 
opportunity  for  veterans  to  serve  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  .ind  help  solve  some  of  the  great 
domestic  problems  facing  this  Nation  today. 

Last,  but  perhaps  most  Important  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  membership,  is 
your  recognition  of  the  acute  national  ceme- 
tery problem  and  your  request  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administrator  have  proposals  made 
to  assure  every  veteran  the  right  to  a  burial 
In  a  national  cemetery  reasonably  close  to  his 
home. 

With  the  exception  of  your  proposal  of  vet- 
erans in  public  serMce.  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  long  been  on  record  through 
mandates  adopted  at  our  national  conven- 
tions m  favor  of  every  proposal  In  this  sec- 
ond historic  message  on  veterans.  You  may 
be  reassured  of  the  full  support  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
In  your  efforts  to  have  the  recommendations 
of  your  message  fulfilled. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  1.400.000  members 
of  the  Vtteruns  of  Foreien  Wars  when  I  ex- 
press the  deepest  appreciation  for  this  most 
important  and  historic  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  recognition  of  the  extra  sacrifice 
being  made  by  our  servicemen  who  are  fight- 
ing today's  war  and  for  our  veterans  who 
have  fought  past  wars. 

Joseph  A  Scerra, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  U.S. 


Death  of  Arnold  Rote 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN    rHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Minne- 
sota and  America  lost  a  great  scholar, 
lawmaker,  and  citizen  with  the  death  of 
Arnold  Rose.  We  remember  Arnold  Rose 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  sociolo- 
gists, publicl.v  involved  in  the  struggle 
against  racial  discrimination  since  1941 
when  he  joined  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  the 
wntin?  of  "An  American  Dilemma,"  as 
a  .sociolopy  professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  who  was  instrumental  in  re- 
latint:  .sociology  to  the  study  of  law;  as 
an  ictive  Minnesota  legislator  with  a 
.special  interest  in  education;  and  for  his 
courtroom  defen.<:e  of  academic  freedom 
la  the  libel  suit  against  rightwinger 
G,rda  Koch. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Record  the 
tributes  of  Minnesotans  to  Arnold  Rose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tributes  by 
Arthur  Naftalin,  the  mayor  of  Minneap- 
olis. Carl  A.  Auerbach.  professor  of  law, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Harold  C. 
Deutsch.  professor  of  history.  University 
of  Minnesota,  on  JanuaiT  6,  1968.  and 
an  odiiorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une be  prmted  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

Thei^  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

A  Tribute  to  Arnold  M.   Rose 
(By  .Arthur  Naftalin.  mayor  of  Minneapolis) 

.Arnold  Rose  was  a  man  of  unusual  quality 
and   exceptional   talent.  He   was  a  brUliant 
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."icholar.  a  gifted  writer,  a  coxirageous  cham- 
pion of  human  dignity  and  a  detei  mined  and 
oftectlve  political  leader.  He  devoted  himself. 
in  all  facets  of  his  career,  to  the  greater  un- 
derstanding of  society  and  to  the  betterment 
ci[  community  life. 

He  gave  his  creative  attention  to  many 
.ireas  of  social  thought  and  political  action, 
1  merging  as  a  national  authority  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  civil  rights,  mental  health, 
.iging.  community  organization  and  the 
social  and  political  prooe>; 

His  contrlbvitlons  were  so  numerous  and 
llielr  constructive  fffect  so  substantial  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  how  great  is  the  loss  we 
liave  .'.rist.ilned  in  his  death. 

Arnold's  lifespan  was  tragically  brief,  the 
more  fo  because  in  his  final  years,  he  walked 
v.-lth  the  .shattering  knowledge  that  his  time 
was  limited  by  irreversible  Illness. 

Ytt  the  in.inner  in  which  he  chose  to  live 
out  his  days  was  characteristic  of  his  special 
(juality.  He  was  able  to  summon  tremendous 
inner  discipline  and  a  creative  vitality  that 
illness  could  not  daunt.  He  u.'^ed  his  final 
years  calmly,  deliberately,  and  more  fruit- 
fully thp.n  many  men  use  their  entire  life- 
time One  can  only  surmise  with  what  effort 
he  contlntied  to  work  until  the  very  evening 
of  his  death.  Did  he  perhaps  recall  Robert 
Frost's  deceptively  simple  words:  "the  woods 
are  lovely,  dark  and  deep  but  I  have  promises 
to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

Arnold  and  Caroline  Rose  camj  to  Min- 
neapolis In  September,  1949.  and  over  the 
intervening  years  we  have — so  many  of  us 
gathered  here  today — enjoyed  a  close  friend- 
ship, as  neighbors,  as  academic  colleagues, 
.us  political  comrades,  and  as  fellow-workers 
in  programs  of  civic  betterment. 

We  met  on  the  first  day  of  their  arrival, 
littingly  at  a  political  meeting  in  our  home. 
It  was  a  moment  of  special  interest  for  me, 
because  I  was  then  tising  the  American 
Dilemma  as  the  text  of  a  course  I  was  teach- 
ing at  the  University  and  to  meet  the  Roses, 
who  had  collaborated  with  Gunnar  Myrdal 
in  producing  the  monumental  work,  was  an 
unusually  gratifying  experience. 

It  was  clear  from  the  start  that  Arnold 
was  no  ordinary  addition  to  the  community. 
It  was  clear  that  here  was  a  person  of 
compassion  and  courage,  of  concern  and 
quiet  charm,  one  who  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  forces  of  his  time.  Intellectually  and 
personally,  in  ihovjght  and  in  action. 

Arnold  Rose  exemplified  in  his  life  the 
maxim  of  Goethe:  'It  is  not  enough  to  know, 
we  must  also  apply;  it  is  not  enough  to  will, 
we  must  also  do." 

It  was  the  activist  in  Arnold  that  led  him 
from  the  academy  to  the  legislature;  with 
graceful  ease,  he  moved  Irom  classroom  to 
caucus;  from  pedagogy  to  precinct.  The 
knowledge  he  pained  in  one  arena  he  used 
to  enrich  his  activity  in  the  other. 

It  is  heartening  to  imagine  the  satisfac- 
tion that  he  must  have  derived  as  a  legisla- 
tor in  helping  to  shape  our  state's  social 
institutions  to  accord  with  his  deepest  schol- 
.;rly  reflections. 

The  record  he  established  in  his  single 
lerm  in  the  Legislative  Session  of  1963  at- 
tests to  the  passion  with  which  he  approach- 
ed this  task.  He  was  in  the  minority  party 
iind  only  a  freshman  house  member,  yet  he 
was  an  author  of  68  separate  bills,  the 
range  of  which  reflected  the  breadth  of  his 
intellectual  interests.  He  introduced  meas- 
ures to  benefit  the  young,  the  aging  and 
the  very  old:  the  mentally  ill  and  the  re- 
tarded; the  disabled  and  the  handicapped. 
He  sought  legislation  to  help  labor,  to  im- 
prove the  legislative  process  with  party  des- 
ignation and  to  bring  tax  relief  to  the  elderly. 
He  was  especially  active  in  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Education  Committee 
he  sponsored  bills  aimed  at  strengthening 
all  levels  of  instruction,  from  elementary 
through  graduate  school. 

Men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  accorded 
him  the  highest  respect;  they  came  to  draw 
upon  his  great  store  of  organized  knowledge 
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that  he  brought  to  the  arena  of  action  from 
his  wide  reading  and  extensive  research. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  most  significant  contri- 
butions of  that  period  la  the  additional  di- 
mension of  appreciation  for  the  University 
that  he  left  with  his  legislat've  colleagues. 
The  present  era  of  amicable  University- 
legislative  relations  can  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  Arnolds  jjatlent  attention 
to  this  basic  concern. 

Arnold  saw  clearly,  loo.  the  great  need  for 
the  state  to  pay  attention  to  the  i>roblems 
of  the  city,  that  to  arrest  urban  deciv  would 
require  firm  leadership  and  meaningful  leg- 
islation. Patiently  and  jiersuasivcly  he 
brought  many  of  his  colleagues  to  ;,n  aware- 
ness that  city  and  suburb  must  stand  to- 
gether to  meet  the  problems  of  the  aging. 
the  poor,  and  the  ill  The  progress  we  are 
making  towards  a  larger  state  and  inetro- 
politan  understanding  is  another  evidence 
of  Arnold's  legacy  to  us. 

The  activity  that  perhaps  i.s  most  reveal- 
ing of  Arnold's  determination  to  know 
and  apply,  to  will  and  to  do.  was  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party.  He  served  the  party  in  the  literal  and 
most  exemplary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
prodigious  worker;  no  task  was  too  menial; 
no  detail  too  small  He  was  Indian  or  Chief 
as  the  situation  required  I  know  first-hand 
because  we  were  members  of  the  same  Ward 
Club,  each  In  our  turn  serving  ii.'  ward  chair- 
man and  as  delegates  to  count),  .'-t.ite  and 
national  conventions. 

Always  Caroline  and  Arnold  werr  jjre- 
pared,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  huslain 
the  group  effort  because  of  their  commit- 
ment to  orderly  and  intelligent  social 
process. 

Here,  too,  Arnold  tilled  the  role  as  educa- 
tor. He  provided  iii.iny  ycuii'^  people  with 
their  first  contact  in  poiiiics  and  purpose- 
fully encouraged  them  to  .seek  office  and  to 
participate  actively  in  the  party  structure 
and  in  civic  organizations  Miiny  pefiule  lo<lay 
■are  constructively  serving  our  community  be- 
cause Arnold  Rose  aroused  their  concern  and 
moved  them  to  involvement — a  legacy  difS- 
cult  to  measure  but  of  immeasurable  value. 
Arnold's  own  campaign  for  office  fitted  his 
personality.  So  long  as  there  were  people 
present  and  an  issue  to  be  discussed,  no 
meeting  was  too  small  for  him  to  attend. 
He  rallied  to  his  support  men  and  women  of 
every  ethnic  group  and  minority  :tnd  over 
them  he  raised  a  giant  umbrella  of  concern — 
concern  for  their  problems  as  human  beings. 
Before  his  last  campaign  was  finished,  he 
personally  visited  every  home  in  every  block 
in  his  district.  It  may  be  hard  to  Imagine 
this  slight,  serious  mar  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  !<.  our  nation,  dog- 
gedly ringing  doorbell  ffter  doorbell  humbly 
asking  strangers  for  their  support 

Yet  it  was  the  kind  of  experience  his  activ- 
ist nature  sought;  he  felt  the  need  for  it: 
he  revelled  in  it.  As  it  was  said  of  him  the 
other  evening  in  tribute  he  believed  that  11 
men  never  touch  each  other,  they  will  hate 
each  other  one  day. 

Many  of  us  in  this  room  have  had  their 
lives  touched  very  personally  by  Arnold 
'to-.e.  We  are  al)  stronger  and  richer  frr  know- 
ing him.  and  •«  pay  tribute  to  his  -nemory 
by  expressing-  our  gratitude  that  1>  has  left 
us  so  rich  a  legacy. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  s!..fing  <>  word 
of  appreciation  to  Caroline  Rose  for  all  of 
what  she  meant  in  Arnold's  life  Tlie  legacy 
we  honor  Is.  In  good  measure,  the  product 
of  the  lives  they  shared.  To  Arnold's  great 
qualities  Caroline  added  her  own  Intellectual 
force  and  personal  zest  always  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  Joint  endeavors  to  the  full- 
est. We  salute  her  for  her  role  in  their 
magnificent  partnership. 

Now  the  keen  intellectual  .idventure  that 
came  to  such  high  fruition  is  ended;  the 
probUig.  reasoned  mind  is  stilled:  he  who 
would  ever  do  battle  in  defense  of  civil  and 
academic  freedom  has  slipped  from  our 
midvt. 
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As  we  pay  this  tribute  we  add  a  new  name 
to  the  roster  of  Minnesota's  Giants  In  the 
Earth — Arnold  M    Rose. 

In  Memory  or  Arnold  M  Rose 
(By  Carl  .^  Auerbach.  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota* 
No  one  can  read  the  writlnas  f>f  Arnold 
Ro.se  without  being  impressed  by  his  op- 
timism about  the  human  condition;  his 
fierce  love  of  the  liberal  values  of  freedom 
and  equality;  his  sense  of  sober  responsibil- 
ity as  a  social  scientist  and  his  toleranoe  for 
all  who  labor  in  the  intellectual  vineyards. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  to  be  his  col- 
le.igues  or  to  work  with  him  m  any  of  his 
manifold  endeavors  or  to  know  him  as  a 
iriend  liad  no  doubt  that  these  characteris- 
tii'S  marked  the  inner  man.  We  prieve  for  his 
loss  and  liciy  tribute  to  his  memory. 

.Arnold  Rose  w.is  imbued  with  the  convic- 
iKin  that  soeiety  had  a  right  to  expect  t,o- 
ci.il  boientists  to  a.ssist  in  combatting  the 
evils  :yffllctinf;  it.  So  many  of  these  evils,  he 
.saw.  could  be  alleviated  by  legal  orderintt. 
He  did  not  look  upon  law  merely  as  the 
product  of  the  social  .md  psycholosrical  fac- 
tors that  mold  human  behavior.  He  insisted 
that  law  could  affect  man's  environment,  his 
behavior  .md  even  his  attitudes— .ind  so 
could  be  u.sed  as  an  effective  instrument  of 
peaceful  .social  change  in  a  democracy. 

This  possibility  attracted  him  lo  the  study 
of  tlie  legal  order.  .Appreciatinii  that  Judges, 
legislators,  administrators,  lawyers  and  citi- 
zens had  to  deal  with  EO<-iety'.s  problems  here 
and  now.  he  worked  to  .issure  that  their 
efforts  would  be  as  informed  about  the  na- 
ture of  man  .ind  society  as  his  generation's 
state  of  knowledce  could  make  them. 

In  addressing  him.self  to  our  problems  and 
ent.ering  the  political  arena  to  cope  with 
them  even  more  directly,  he  was  not  swayed 
by  the  criticism  he  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  he  was  wanderine  from  the  main  paths 
of  scholarship  and  should  better  spend  liis 
time  constructiii'j  theoretical  systems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Arnold  Rose 
was  a  theorist  and  methodologist  of  power 
He  was  troubled  because  so  much  social 
theory  was  inadequate  precisely  because  it 
failed  to  consider  law  as  a  factor  making  for 
social  change  And  he  undertook  to  remove 
this  'blind  spot,"  as  he  called  it,  of  so  many 
coiiTj^mporary  American  socioIokIsis. 

He  also  never  thought  it  necessary  to  keep 
ins  theory  pure  and  unpolitical  by  avoiding 
intimate  contact  with  the  realities  of  social 
disorder  and  conflict.  His  academic  life  guided 
and  enriched  his  role  as  legislator.  And  his 
]K)liiical  involvement  and  experience  deep- 
ened  his   insight   as  a  sociologist 

Even  more  important,  his  reflection  on 
social  responsibility  of  the  social  scientists 
led  him  to  activity  wliich  made  him  a  leader 
of  our  generation  m  the  struggle  against  the 
preatest  brutality  of  our  time — race  bigotry 
•md  rnjce  discrimination.  To  this  struegle  he 
comnuti-ed  his  mind  and  his  heart 

Tills  commitment  beean  at  letist  as  early 
,t.s  September  1941  when,  only  2,3  years  old. 
lie  joine<l  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  the  research  and 
writmt^  of  An  .American  Dilemma.  Even  then. 
Mvrd  i!  .Arnolds  "wide  knowledge  of  the  .so- 
cial science  literature  .ind  his  sovind  judg- 
ment on  mctiiodological  problems"  .After 
the  book  w.as  published.  Myrdal  i.cknowl- 
edeed  Arnold's  deep  and  intimate  identifi- 
cation with  it  Arnold  Rose's  commitment  to 
work  for  fundamental  changes  in  .American 
r.ace  relations  continued  until  the  day  he 
died. 

The  very  last  article  he  published — in  No- 
\  ember  of  the  past  year — dealt  with  schoc^l 
desegregation  and  hammered  at  his  favorite 
themes  "If  there  ever  had  been  a  doubt."  he 
wrote,  "that  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  can  change  social  beha\ior  and  so- 
cial i!iR;:-utioiis.  the  implement,ation  under- 
I  iken  by  the  federal  court  of  the  Brown  v 
■    Board  of  Education  decision  of  1954  should 
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Washington   D  C 

January  JO.  1968 
Congressman  Ot-iN  E  Tkacue. 
Raijburn  Houu-  O^re  Bm'.dxng. 
Wa-<^-ngton    D  C 

The  following  message  seni  this  date  lo 
President  Johnson  Yuur  historic  mpssage  to 
Congress  of  Jan  31  1967  concerning  veterans 
'.eglslatinn  resulted  m  f:ir-reHchlnvj  irtlon  by 
the  members  resulting  in  lmmensi:r:ible  aid 
M  the  veter.ins  uf  the  Nation 

Y'>iir  message  to  the  90th  Congress  for  this 
second  session  will  prove  to  be  another  mile- 
stone In  the  annuals  of  veteran  achieve- 
ments The  veterans  >:f  the  Nation  are  in- 
debted to  you  for  yi  ur  cooperation,  and  we 
of  AMVETS  pledge  our  continued  support 
for   the  enactment   of   your   entire   program. 

ANTHONY    J.    CaSERTA. 

National  Commander .  AMVETS. 

Baltimore.  Md 

January  JO.  1968 
Olim  Tbacue. 
Hauie  of  Reprt'^emativcs. 
Wa-ikington   D  C 

For  your  information  the  following  wire 
was  aei.'.  to  the  President  t.iday  (■ndirsliii^ 
hi»  meaoMte  on  veterans  benefits  I  urge  the 
prompt  aupport  of  the  Congress  on  these 
recommendations 

"It  was  my  honor  to  hear  your  message 
to  Congress  todav  outlining  vi.ur  proposals 
designed  to  irt»iiire  the  secure  future  of  our 
returning  veterans  The  deep  insight  and  in- 
cisive understanding  of  the  problems  facing 
these  veterans  is  a  o<jncrete  example  of  your 
profound  humanitarian  spirit  Veterans  and 
their  families  throughout  this  land  applaud 
your  courage  your  wisdom  and  your  heart 
As  national  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  r>f  the  USA  I  salute  you  in  humble 
gratitude." 

SAMtTEL  Samuels. 
National   Com.mandf'    Jeutsh    War    Vet- 
erans of  US  A. 

WAsHiNii-ON   D  C  .  January  30.  1968 
Representative  Olin  Teaoite. 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Wajnmgton    0  C 

We  have  3^nt  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson:  "The  disabled 
American  ve"erans  express  their  deepest 
gratitude  tor  the  proposals  that  you  have 
m.ide  in  yuur  recent  messjikre  to  Congress  on 
veterans  benefits  Together  with  the  pro- 
posals you  made  last  year  and  most  of  which 
are  now  law.  these  new  proposals  will  help 
fulfill  the  desires  of  our  membership  fought 
f'lr  jver  many  years  The  recommendatluns 
benefitting  disabled  veterans  t\.i:e  our  com- 
plete support  and  we  shall  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  them  immediately  Please 
accept  the  thanks  of  the  disabled  American 
veterans   ' 

FRAf*<  tS  J    BEATc  iN. 

National    Commander,    Disabled    Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Washington.  D  C  .  January  31,  1968 
Congressman  Olin  Teagve. 
Wil.ih.irigtijn,  D  C 

Following  message  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  Your  message  to  the  Con- 
gress today  reemphasize  yuur  deep  concern 
of  and  championship  of  the  returning  vet- 
erans m  the  difficult  iituatiun  md  individual 
prublems  each  faces  in  rnajting  a  transition 
!r"m  military  ser'.  ice  tn  t.ne  equally  im- 
portant status  of  productive  private  citizen 
contribute  equally  to  the  nation  s  economy 
productivity  and  U)cial  strength  You  may 
be  assured  that  I  shall  urge  Congress  to 
support  the  necessary  !e«lslaUon  to  effec- 
tuate your  outstanding  program  fur  our 
veterans 

A   Leo  .\nderson. 
Director     Department    of    Veteraria    At- 
/airj,  Dtst'-ict  o/  Columbia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washincton    D  C  .  Janup.ry  30.  1968 
Hon    OiiN  E     IYagi'e 

Chairman.    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
AtJairs    Wiishxngton    DC 
In  a  telegram  to  the  President  the  veterans 
of   World   War  One   have   pledged   their  sup- 
port ti-i  the  vet^ran.s  programs  that  our  Pres- 
ident   has   presented    to   Congre.ss     No   doubt 
you    'Artll    have   a    big    hand    in    pushing    this 
progr.im  through  Congress  and  we  know  that 
you  will   be  successful  in  your  efforts 
Philii'  F    O  Brikn 
;V(-fional  Commander,  Veterans  of  World 
War  One  of  the  USA. 

The  PREsniENT. 
The   Wnu,'  llvu^e, 
Wa\ht':gton    DC 

On  behalf  of  The  .American  Legion  may  I 
express  our  gratitude  for  requesting  Con- 
gress to  eiact  legislation  to  expand  certain 
veterans  benehts  programs  and  to  support 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  certain  serv- 
ices provided  veterans 

Your  fine  veterans  program  reflects  that 
as  a  veteran  yourself,  you  have  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  economic  problems  facing  vet- 
erans who  have  deviated  a  segment  of  their 
lives  lu  the  time  spent  defending  our  na- 
tlons  freedoms 

I  assure  you  that  The  .American  Legion  will 

Indicate   Uj   the   Congress   that   our   2.600.000 

war  veteran  membership  is  in  hearty  accord 

with    your  dedicated   effort   to  give   veterans 

the  opportunities  they  have  so  justly  earned. 

Wn.i.iAM  E    Galbraith. 

.Vdfionai     Comrna'ider,     The     American 

Legion 

Washington.  D  C  .  January  30.  1968. 
Hon  Olin  E  Teagoe. 

C'nii  jii.in  ll'xne  Vitemns'  A/fair<i  Commit- 
tee Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ma  Chaibman:  I  have  sent  the  fol- 
Iciwlng  telegram  to  the  Prp.-.uleiit  of  the 
United  States  "No  one  concerned  for  vet- 
eraiva  and  their  families  and  dependenu  can 
read  your  latest  mesisuge  on  veteriuis  to  the 
Congress  without  feeling  nf  dc^'pest  pride 
and  satisfaction  This  is  'j-uly  the  era  of  the 
veteran  and  the  package  of  benefits  which 
the  gratitude  uf  the  Nation  prf>vides  c-unnot 
and  must  not  ever  be  inadequate  It  Is  clear 
th.;t  !t  ymir  ncommtndatiot.s  hec-imf  rerli'v 
It  will  not  be  We  want  you  to  know  we  shall 
work  for  the  fullest  development  of  the 
(Kjtential  you  have  so  eloquently  and 
convincingly  placed  before  the  Congress. 
Congratulations." 

It  i»  urged  that  you  lend  your  support  to 
the  early  passage  of  this  much  needed  legis- 
l.-t;on. 

T^tstk  ::c.u 

LiTur.R  Skagcs  Jr  . 
Sattonal    Commaride--     .Vtlitary   Order 
of   the   Purple   Heart   of   the   United 
States  of   America,    Inc. 

jANfART  30,  1968. 

The  President. 
The  White  Hou.^e. 
Washington.  D  C 

The  1  400.000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  enthusi- 
astically welcome  your  second  message  on 
Veterans  to  the  Congress  within  the  past 
year.  In  which  you  recommended  iurther  :is- 
slstance  to  Americans  who  have  borne  and 
today  are  bearing  .irms  m  defense  if  our  lib- 
erty and  the  cause  of  peace 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  shares  your 
sentiments  that  .Americas  servicemen  and 
veterans  are  mr  Nations  pride  and  our 
strength 

Your  recommendations  to  help  find  Ujbs 
for  veterans,  both  in  Government  and  In- 
dustry, are  most  timely  Your  reaffirmation 
of  '.ett-rans  prcfert-ice  In  ?>deral  Govern- 
ment, coupled  with  the  non-competltlve  hir- 
ing of  veterans  going  to  school  In  the  first 
five  levels  of  Civil  Service,  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous   importance    to    veterans    in    their 
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return  to  civil  life  Tlie  further  utilization  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  system, 
which  Is  truly  one  of  our  greatest  national 
assets  to  step  up  the  training  of  medical 
specialists  will  not  only  help  veterans  but 
,ill  Aiiierlcaiss  YliIit  ifcoiiimeudatlon  for 
establishment  of  a  new  program  for  veterfnis 
In  public  service  will  provide  a  continuing 
opportunity  for  veterans  to  serve  In  the  pub- 
He  interest  .md  help  solve  some  of  the  great 
domestic  problems  facing  this  Nation  today. 

Last  but  perhaps  most  Important  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  membership,  is 
your  recognition  of  the  acute  national  ceme- 
tery problem  md  your  request  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administrator  have  proposals  made 
to  assure  every  veteran  the  right  to  a  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  reasonably  close  to  his 
home 

With  the  exception  of  your  proposal  of  vet- 
erans in  public  .service,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  has  long  been  on  record  through 
mandates  .idopted  at  our  national  conven- 
tions In  favor  of  every  proposal  In  this  .sec- 
ond historic  message  on  veterans  You  may 
be  reassured  of  the  full  support  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
In  your  efforts  to  have  the  recommendations 
of  your  message  fulfilled 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  1.400,000  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Forntrii  Wars  when  I  ex- 
press the  deepest  appreciation  for  this  most 
Important  and  historic  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  recognition  of  the  extra  sacrifice 
being  made  by  our  servicemen  who  are  fight- 
ing todays  war  and  for  our  veterans  who 
have  fought  past  wars. 

Joseph  A  Scerra. 
Commander  m  Chief,  Veterans  of  For. 
eign  Ware  o/  the  US. 


Death  of  Arnold  Rose 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

I't    MlN.Nf:Si>TA 
IN    niE  SENATE  OK   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  Minne- 
sota and  America  lost  a  great  scholar, 
lawmaker,  .ind  citucn  with  the  death  of 
Arnold  Ro.<;e.  We  remember  Arnold  Rose 
a.s  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  .sociolo- 
Eist.s,  publicly  involved  in  the  struggle 
auainst  racial  discrimination  since  1941 
when  he  joined  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  the 
wntln?  of  "An  American  Dilemma.  "  as 
a  sociolopy  professor  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  who  was  instrumental  in  re- 
lating socinlogy  to  the  study  of  law:  as 
an  :ictivp  Minne.NOta  leKislator  with  a 
special  merest  in  education:  and  for  his 
courtroom  defense  of  academic  freedom 
m  the  libel  suit  against  rightwinger 
G>  rda  Koch 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Record  the 
tributes  of  Minnesotans  to  Arnold  Rose 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tributes  by 
Arthur  Naftahn.  the  mayor  of  Minneap- 
olis. Carl  A.  Auerbach.  professor  of  law. 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Harold  C. 
Deutsch.  professor  of  history.  University 
of  Minnesota,  on  January  6.  1968.  and 
an  fdiioiial  from  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks 

Thei':-  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  print-ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Aknold  M.  Rose 
I  By  .Arthur  Naftalln.  mayor  of  Mlnneapollsi 

.Arnold  Rose  was  a  man  oi  unusual  quality 
and  exceptional   talent.   He   was  a  brllUant 
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scholar,  a  gifted  WTlter.  a  courageous  cham- 
pion of  human  dignity  and  a  detei mined  and 
rttectlvc  political  leader.  He  devoted  himself, 
in  all  tacet.s  of  his  career,  to  the  greater  un- 
derstanding of  society  and  to  the  betterment 
of  community  life 

He  gave  his  creative  attention  to  many 
..reas  of  social  thought  and  political  action. 
1  merging  as  a  national  authority  in  such 
diverse  lields  as  civil  rights,  mental  health, 
.iglng.  community  organization  and  the 
.•-oclr.l  and  political  pr(x;e-:- 

His  contrib'.itlons  were  .^o  numerous  and 
tliclr  constructive  effect  so  substantial  it  is 
il.tVicuIt  to  describe  how  great  is  the  loss  we 
luive  sustained  in  his  death. 

Arnold's  lifespan  was  tragically  brief,  the 
more  fo  because  in  his  final  years,  he  walked 
with  the  shattering  knowledge  that  his  time 
was  limited  by  irreversible  Illness. 

Yet  the  m. inner  In  which  he  chose  to  live 
out  his  days  was  characteristic  of  his  special 
cjualitv.  He  was  able  to  summon  tremendous 
inner  discipline  and  a  creative  vitality  that 
illness  could  not  daunt  He  used  his  final 
years  calmly,  deliberately,  and  more  fruit- 
tiiUy  thf.n  many  men  use  their  entire  life- 
time One  can  only  surmise  with  what  effort 
he  contintied  to  work  until  the  very  evening 
of  his  death  Did  he  perhaps  recall  Robert 
Frost's  deceptively  simple  words:  "the  woods 
are  lovely,  dark  and  deep  but  I  have  promises 
to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 

Arnold  and  Caroline  Rose  camj  to  Min- 
neapolis in  .September.  1949.  and  over  the 
intervening  years  we  have — so  many  of  us 
gathered  here  today — enjoyed  a  close  friend- 
ship. .IS  neighbors,  as  academic  colleagues, 
■IS  political  comrades,  and  as  fellow-workers 
in  programs  of  civic  betterment. 

We  met  on  the  first  day  of  their  arrival. 
nttingly  at  a  jxilitical  meeting  in  our  home. 
It  was  :i  moment  of  special  interest  Tor  me. 
because  I  was  then  using  the  American 
l)ilcinv\a  as  the  teNt  of  a  co.urse  I  was  teach- 
ing at  the  University  and  to  meet  the  Roses, 
who  had  collaborated  with  Gunnar  Myrdal 
in  producing  the  monumental  work,  was  an 
unusually  gratifying  experience. 

It  was  clear  from  the  start  that  Arnold 
was  no  ordinary  addition  to  the  community. 
It  was  clear  that  here  was  a  person  of 
compassion  and  courage,  of  concern  and 
quiet  charm,  one  who  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  forces  of  his  time,  intellectually  and 
personally,  in  thought  und  in  action. 

Arnold  Rose  exemplified  in  his  life  the 
maxim  of  Goethe:  It  is  not  enough  to  know, 
we  must  also  apply:  it  is  not  enough  to  will. 
we  must  also  do." 

It  was  the  activist  in  Arnold  that  led  him 
from  the  academy  to  the  legislature;  with 
graceful  ease,  he  moved  from  classroom  to 
caucus;  from  pedagogy  to  precinct.  The 
knoviledpe  he  gained  in  one  arena  he  used 
to  enrich  his  activity  In  the  other. 

It  IS  heartening  to  imagine  the  satisfac- 
tion that  he  must  have  derived  as  a  legisla- 
tor in  helping  to  shape  our  state's  social 
institutions  to  accord  with  his  deepest  schol- 
arly reflections. 

The  record  he  established  In  his  single 
term  in  the  Legislative  Session  of  1963  at- 
tests to  the  passion  with  which  lie  approach- 
ed tins  task  He  was  In  the  minority  party 
und  only  a  ireshman  house  member,  yet  he 
was  an  author  of  08  separate  bills,  the 
range  of  which  reflected  the  breadth  of  his 
intellectual  interests.  He  introduced  meas- 
ures lo  benelit  the  young,  the  aging  and 
the  very  old:  the  mentally  ill  and  the  re- 
tarded; the  disabled  and  the  handicapped. 
He  sought  legislation  to  help  labor,  to  im- 
prove the  legislative  process  with  party  des- 
ignation and  to  bring  tax  relief  to  the  elderly. 
He  was  especially  active  in  education.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Eoucation  Committee 
he  sponsored  bills  aimed  at  strengthening 
all  levels  of  instruction,  from  elementary 
through  graduate  school 

Men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  accorded 
him  the  highest  respect:  they  came  to  draw 
upon  his  great  store  of  organized  knowledge 
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that  he  brought  to  the  arena  of  action  from 
his  wide  reading  and  extensive  research. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  moet  significant  contri- 
butions of  that  period  is  the  additional  di- 
mension of  appreciation  for  the  University 
that  he  left  with  his  legislative  colleagues. 
The  present  era  of  amicable  University- 
legislative  relations  can  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  Arnold's  jjatient  attention 
to  this  basic  concern. 

Arnold  saw  clearly,  loo.  the  great  need  for 
the  state  to  pay  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  city,  that  to  arrest  urban  ciec.iv  would 
require  firm  leadership  and  ineanint?ful  leg- 
islation. Patiently  and  persuasively  lie 
brought  many  of  his  colleaeups  to  ;.n  aware- 
ness that  city  and  suburb  must  stand  to- 
gether to  meet  the  jiroblems  of  the  aging. 
the  poor,  and  the  ill  The  progress  we  ..re 
making  towards  a  larger  state  and  metro- 
politan understanding  is  another  evidence 
of  Arnold's  legacy  to  us. 

The  activity  that  perhaps  i.-,  most  reveal- 
ing of  Arnold's  determination  lo  know 
and  apply,  to  will  and  to  do.  was  his  in- 
volvement in  the  Democrat ic-Farmer-Lah<ir 
Party.  He  served  the  party  in  the  literal  and 
most  exemplary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
prodigious  worker;  no  task  was  too  menial; 
no  detail  too  small.  He  was  Indian  or  Chief 
as  the  situation  required  I  know  lirst-hand 
because  we  were  members  of  the  same  Ward 
Club,  each  in  our  turn  serving  as  ward  chair- 
man and  as  delegates  to  coiintv.  .^t:ite  and 
national  conventions. 

Always  Caroline  and  .Arnold  wei  .-^  pre- 
pared, at  great  personal  sacrifice,  to  .sustain 
the  group  effort  becaii.-ie  of  their  commit- 
ment to  orderly  and  intelligent  social 
process. 

Here,  too,  Arnold  filled  the  role  as  educa- 
tor. He  provided  many  youii'!  people  with 
their  first  contact  in  politics  and  purpose- 
fully encouraged  them  t-i  seek  office  and  to 
participate  actively  in  the  party  structure 
and  in  civic  organizations.  Many  people  irxiay 
are  constructively  serviiu?  our  loirimunity  be- 
cause Arnold  Rose  aroused  their  concern  and 
moved  them  to  involvement — a  legacy  diffi- 
cult lo  measure  but  of  inuueasurable  value. 
Arnold's  own  campaign  for  office  fitted  his 
personality.  So  long  as  there  were  people 
present  and  an  issue  to  be  discussed,  no 
meeting  was  too  small  for  him  to  attend. 
He  rallied  to  his  support  men  and  women  of 
every  ethnic  group  and  minority  .md  over 
them  he  raised  a  giant  umbrella  of  concern — 
concern  for  their  problems  as  human  beings. 
Before  his  last  campaign  was  fmi.shcd.  he 
personally  visited  every  home  in  every  block 
in  his  district.  It  may  be  hard  to  imagine 
this  slight,  serious  mar  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  \u  our  nation,  dog- 
gedly ringing  doorbell  *fter  doorbell  humbly 
asking  strangers  for  their  support 

Yet  It  was  the  kind  of  experience  his  activ- 
ist nature  sought:  he  felt  the  need  for  it: 
he  revelled  in  it.  As  it  was  said  c.f  him  the 
other  evening  in  tribute  he  helipvod  that  il 
men  never  touch  each  other.  ;hey  will  hate 
each  other  one  day. 

Many  of  us  in  this  room  have  had  their 
lives  touched  very  personally  by  Arnold 
Rose.  We  are  al)  stronger  and  richer  Ir  r  know- 
ing him,  and  •«  pay  tribute  to  his  iiemory 
by  expressing-  our  gratitvido  that  1>  has  left 
us  so  rich  a  legacy. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  s!.,inc  a  word 
of  appreciation  to  Caroline  Rose  for  all  of 
what  she  meant  in  Arnold's  life  Tlie  legacy 
we  honor  is.  in  good  measure,  the  product 
of  the  lives  they  shared.  To  Arnold's  creat 
qualities 'Caroline  added  her  own  Intellectual 
force  and  personal  zest  always  ready  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  Joint  endeavors  to  the  full- 
est. We  salute  her  for  her  role  in  their 
magnificent  partnership. 

Now  the  keen  intellectual  .idventure  that 
came  to  such  high  fruition  is  ended:  the 
probliig.  reasoned  mind  is  stilled:  he  who 
would  ever  do  battle  in  defense  of  civil  and 
academic  freedom  has  slipped  from  our 
midut. 
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As  we  pay  this  tribute  we  add  a  new  name 
to  the  roster  of  Minnesota's  Giants  in  the 
Earth — Arnold  M    Rose. 

In  Memory  of  Arnold  M  Rose 
(By  Carl  .A  Auerbach.  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  I 
No  one  can  read  the  wrillnL's  of  Arnold 
Rose  without  being  impressed  by  his  op- 
timism about  the  human  condition;  his 
fierce  love  of  the  liberal  values  of  freedom 
and  equality;  his  sense  of  sober  responsibil- 
ity .IS  a  social  scientist  and  his  tolerance  for 
all  who  labor  in  the  intellectual  vineyard.s. 
Tliose  who  1  ad  the  privilege  to  be  his  col- 
ic.luues  or  to  work  with  him  in  any  of  his 
manifold  endeavors  or  to  know  him  as  a 
iricnd  had  no  doubt  that  the.se  characteris- 
tics marked  the  inner  man.  We  (.'rieve  for  liis 
loss  and  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Arnold  Rose  was  imbued  with  Uie  convic- 
tion that  society  had  a  right  lo  expect  .so- 
ci.il  scienti.st^s  U)  a.ssist  in  combatting  the 
evils  :,fflicting  it.  So  many  of  these  evil.s.  he 
saw,  could  be  alleviated  by  legal  ordering. 
He  did  not  look  upon  law  merely  ;ts  the 
product  of  the  social  and  psychological  fac- 
tors that  mold  human  behavior.  He  insi.sted 
that  law  could  affect  man's  environment,  his 
behavior  .md  even  his  attitudes— .and  so 
could  be  used  a.=  an  effective  instrument  uf 
j)eaceful  social  change  in  a  democracy. 

TliLs  po.sKibility  attracted  hiir.  to  the  study 
of  tlie  legal  order.  Appreciatinit  that  Judges, 
legislators,  administrat-ors.  l.iwyers  and  citi- 
zens had  to  deal  with  society's  problems  here 
and  now.  he  worked  to  assure  that  their 
efforts  would  be  as  informed  about  the  na- 
ture of  man  ,ind  society  as  his  generation's 
state  of  knowledge  could  make  them. 

In  addressing  him.self  to  our  problems  and 
entering  the  [xiluical  arena  to  cope  viith 
them  even  more  directly,  he  v^-as  not  swayed 
by  the  criticism  he  heard  from  time  to  time 
that  he  was  wanderine  from  the  main  paths 
of  scholarship  and  should  belter  spend  ins 
time  construct  ins  theoretical  systems. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  l.s  that  Arnold  R-o.se 
was  a  theorist  and  methodologlst  of  power 
He  was  troubled  because  so  much  social 
theorv  was  inadequate  precisely  because  it 
failed  to  consider  law  its  a  factor  making  for 
.social  change.  And  he  undertook  to  remove 
this  "blind  .spot."  as  he  called  it.  of  so  many 
con;.omp<jrary  American  sociologists. 

He  also  never  thought  it  necessary  to  keep 
his  theory  pure  and  unpolitical  by  avoiding 
intimate  contact  with  the  realities  of  social 
disorder  and  conflict.  His  academic  life  guided 
and  enriched  his  role  as  legislator.  And  his 
jKLilitical  involvement  and  experience  deep- 
ened his  insight  :is  a  sociologist- 
Even  more  important,  his  reflection  on 
social  responsibility  of  the  social  scientists 
led  him  to  activity  wliich  made  him  a  leader 
of  C'ur  general ;on  in  the  struegle  aaalnst  tlie 
greatest  brutality  of  our  lime — race  bigotry 
,ind  race  dLscriminatlon.  To  t.his  struggle  he 
committ-pd  his  mind  and  his  heart. 

This  commitment  began  at  least  as  early 
l.s  .-■optcmber  1941  when,  only  23  years  old. 
he  Ij'.ntxi  Gunnar  Mvrdal  in  the  research  and 
writint'  (.f  An  American  Dilemma  Even  then. 
Mvrda!  Arnolds  "wide  knowledge  of  the  .so- 
cial .science  l.terature  .md  his  sound  jude- 
niein.  on  mctiiodological  problems,"  .^fter 
the  book  was  published.  Myrdal  ;;cknowl- 
edeed  .Arnold's  deep  and  intimate  identifi- 
cation with  It,  Arnold  Rose's  commitment  to 
work  :ur  fundamental  changes  ;n  American 
r.ice  relations  continued  until  the  day  he 
died. 

The  very  List  article  he  published— in  No- 
vember of  the  past  year — dealt  with  school 
desegregation  and  hammered  at  his  favorit-e 
themes  "If  there  ever  had  been  a  doubt."  he 
wrote,  "lliat  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  can  change  social  behavior  and  so- 
cial insti--.it ions,  the  implementation  under- 
t  .ken  bv  the  federal  court  of  the  Brown  v 
■    Board  of  Education  decision  of  1954  should 
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have  dlapelled  it  qtUckiy  '  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  he  did  so  m.-iny  times  before,  to 
present  a  lei?al  theory  .ind  3upp<")rtlng  socio- 
logical data — this  time  lo  persuade  the  courts 
to  outlaw  de  facto  public  school  segregation 
and  thereby  convert  equal  Justice  under  the 
i  iw"  fruni  i  3hlbbt>leth  to  .*  reality 

Arnold  sought  not  only  to  eradicate  dis- 
criminatory behavior  but  .Uso  to  strike  at 
the  roots  of  prejudice  He  believed  that 
legislation  against  discrimination  was  an 
Important  means  of  breaking  tradition  of 
prejudice  but  not  sufficient  by  uaelf.  to  do 
the  whole  Job  In  1963  he  was  honored  by 
bem;;  n.uned  c-Jchairnian  with  John  Hope 
Fr.ii.klin  of  Wayne  State  University's  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Eni-incipatlon  Proclamation  He  tojk  this  oc- 
casion to  call  upon  the  historians  to  put 
into  practice  "their  claimed  ideals  of  good 
scholarship  and  science  '  by  eliminating  the 
falsehoods  ;uid  half-tru'hs  In  the  written 
history  of  r:ice  relations  in  this  country  In 
this  wiv  he  hoped,  we  would  be  helped  to 
purge  race  hatred  from  our  minds  ' 

On  occasion,  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life.  Arnold  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Aery 
and  b;oody  race  riots  of  last  summer  indi- 
cated 'JMkt  many  Negroes  h.id  weighed  the 
l*w  in  U»«  b.ilaxice  And  found  it  wanting  But 
I  do  not  think  he  altered  -he  basic  views  he 
expressed  at  the  Emancipation  Centennial: 

The  changes  may  5eem  slow  to  those  who 
labor    under    discrimination  but    the 

changes  are  coming 

■Discrimination  is  being  wiped  out  slowly 
but  certainly,  from  the  laws  of  our  cotintry 
and  from  the  practices  of  our  industrialists, 
public  servants,  civil  leaders  and  even  the 
people  in  general  As  Americans  we  can  con- 
tinue to  be  proud  of  the  5irength  of  our  na- 
tional Ideals  They  help  us  to  be  .ishameU  of 
our  malpractices  ind  to  make  earnest  .ind 
effective  efforts  to  change  them  Our  own 
.consciences  .and  our  desire  to  appear  decent 
and  strong  before  the  world  decree  that  the 
battles  for  civil  rights  are  almost  con- 
sistently being  won  ' 

For  Arnold  Rose  the  Ideals  of  the  .\merlcaa 
Creed,  whlrh  he  equated  with  the  liberal 
values  he  cherished,  were  not  Utopian  or 
other-world  y  They  were  here  to  shape 
American  reality  He  always  stressed  the 
dominant  rt  le  of  ideals  in  the  social  dynam- 
ics of  Amer  ci"  and  personally  acted  upon 
the  precepts  of  that  great  teacher  who  in 
his  final  lecture,  said 

"It  IS  not  m  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest 
say  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and 
bring  It  unto  us.  and  make  us  to  hear  it.  that 
we  may  do  If  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea. 
that  thou  shouldest  say  Who  shall  to  over 
the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us.  and  make 
us  to  hear  it.  that  we  may  do  It  '  But  the 
word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  m  thy  mouth. 
and  m  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  :t  ' 

Arnold  Roses  involvement  In  the  battle 
for  civil  rights  was  the  most  slgnltlcant.  but 
not  the  only  one  he  waged  for/the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Ideals  of  the  .American  Creed.  He 
was  also  i  champion  of  the  Tade  unions — 
not  only  because  they  forced  American  in- 
dustry to  share  the  fruits  of  its  productivity 
with  Its  workers,  but  becalise  he  felt  that 
trade  unions  were  responsible  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  rule  of  law  in  industry  which  se- 
cured the  individual  worker's  cl.'iim  to  his 
job  and  thereby  gave  him  a  sense  of  status 
and  community  and  independence  which 
made  him  an  American  citisen  in  the  fullest 
sense 

It  IS  fitting,  too.  that  the  last  book  Arnold 
R<jse  published  should  be  devoted  to  a  refu- 
tation of  the  notion  that  a  small,  power  elite 
controls  .American  public  life  and  obstructs 
the  realization  of  .American  ideals  He  wrote 
with  the  younger  geiieration  of  new  leftists  ' 
particularly  in  mind,  because  he  felt  that 
they  failed  to  understand  the  society  they 
were   rejecting 

.\rnoId  Rose  also  fought  for  .•Vmerican 
ldea:3    in    the    hails   of    the   Legislature    and 
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the  courtroom  When  he  waj  libeled  by  a 
right-wing  group,  he  Insisted  upon  bringing 
suit,  thiiugh  nianv  of  his  lawycr-fr'.eiuls  ad- 
vlse<l  him  that  It  was  risky  to  place  his  rep- 
ut«t|i>n  In  the  hands  if  a  jury  of  12  ordinary 
people  after  a  trial  which  was  .-ertaln  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  renewed  .itt.ick  upon  him 
and  to  be  enveloped  in  a  highly  eniotlinal 
atmosphere 

But  .Arnold  feared  that  his  failure  to  bring 
suit  would  encourage  \ttacks  upon  members 
of  the  faculty  and  endanger  .ic.idemlc  free- 
dom .It  the  University  He  also  despised  ex- 
tremist groups,  whether  of  the  right  or  of  the 
left  3o  he  acred,  without  any  assurance  i;t 
the  Ume  that  he  would  be  assisted  by  friends 
and  without  any  thought  of  collecting  dam- 
ages. 

And  of  course  he  was  vindicated  T'.ils 
grueling  trial— which  I  attended  for  m.^uv 
days  Wilting  to  be  called  as  a  character  wit. 
ne.<is  .ittest.s  to  .Arnold  Rose's  courage  ;n'l 
unseltlshness  For  in  retrospect.  It  is  >lear 
that  It  w.ia  aI";o  a  trial  of  strength  that  he 
could  111  afford  in  vltiillty 

We  on  the  Law  Faculty  will  especially 
mi?s  .Arnold  Rose  But  we  prefer  to  .speak  of 
our  gam  from  having  him  in  our  midst  He 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  University 
but  .1  vital  source  of  inMplratlon  to  the  Law 
School  in  Its  el^rts  to  build  ties  with  i*her 
pnifs  of  the  University  In  1958.  he  formed 
a  University  Committee  to  facilitate  :am- 
niuTic-  luin  :ind  cooperation  In  research  and 
t';K'!i:i  •.{  lt>  law  and  the  social  sciences  He 
bec'iTve  it.^  flt't  Executive  Secret. iry 

Although  the  Committee  no  longer  exists. 
ArnoUl  constantly  reminded  us  that  It 
should  be  reconstituted  Always  quiet  and 
gentle  in  manner  he  ooiiid  be  insistent  The 
essence  nf  his  Idea  has  been  elaborated  .ind 
incorporated  in  a  rep<jrt  on  the  future  of  the 
Law  School  which  has  been  submitted  to 
President  Mi-xis  Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  we 
met  with  colleagues  from  other  departments 
of  the  irnlversity  to  discuss  this  report. 
-Arnold  had  Just  been  released  from  the  Hos- 
pital Yet  he  read  the  long  report,  attended 
the  meeting  and  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him 

.Arnold  was  equally  active  In  building 
bridges  between  law  and  social  sciences  on 
the  national  level.  He  helped  to  found  the 
Law  and  Society  .Association  and  serve<l  on 
the  Editorial  .Advisory  Board  "t  the  Law  and 
Society  Review  published  by  the  .Association. 
His  last  article — im  school  desegregation^ 
was  published  In  this  Review 

Arnold  Rose  saw  sociology  as  a  great  co- 
operative adventure,  pursued  across  many 
centuries  by  men  >f  many  races,  many  faiths 
and  many  disciplines  He  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  comparative  study  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  different  societies  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  In  com- 
parative cro^s-nattonal  studies  In  the  soci- 
ology of  law 

Because  of  his  eflorts  nnd  his  Influence,  a 
great  deal  of  our  most  seminal  sociological 
thought  now  revolves  about  legal  problems. 
It  iS  no  longer  possible  to  describe  American 
sociology  without  referring  to  the  sociology 
of  law  I  like  to  think  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  nation's  sociologists  honored  him 
by  electing  him  President  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association. 

Arnold  Rose  lived  a  full  and  productive 
life  His  university  and  his  country  ,ire  the 
better  for  it  He  took  to  heait  the  words  of 
the  ancient  i  cei 

The  day  is  short  -ind  the  task  is  ^reat  It 
Is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete  the 
whole  work,  bvit  neither  art  thou  free  to 
neglect  it. 

The  tasks  that  Arnold  Rose  laid  down  will 
always  command  the  dedication  of  succes- 
sors And  his  friends  know  that  the  most 
dedicated  of  these  is  his  remarkable  wife. 
Caroline  Baer  Rose  who  Joined  lum  in  work- 
ing with  Myrdal  in  1&42  and  remained  lus 
closest  Intellectual  companion  .tnd  stavmch- 
est  supporter  until  the  end. 
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.Arnold    Rose    Is    no    more     This    will    Inn^ 
seem  tn  us  to  be  improbable  because  his  work  ' 
and   his  example  live  In  a   new  ge:  eration  ■  f 
3<.>ci'iliii5ist8  and  legiil  scholars 
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Famtly  i?((l  F'  :end<<  of  Arnold  \t   Rose 

It  Is  my  high  prUUece  to  speak  here  for 
two  groups  with  which  Arnold  Rose  has 
shared  many  vital  things  m  the  last  years 
of  hU  life  One  of  these  is  composed  of 
the  members  of  a  Universltv  of  Minnesota 
research  team  which  has  worked  together  for 
two  years  to  prepare,  c-arrv  out.  .in<l  best 
utlll/e  the  results  of  the  project  which  took 
us  for  twelve  months  to  Europe  rhe  other 
con.slsts  of  those  members  'f  the  Minnesota 
faculty  who  formed  the  o^inimlttee  which 
helped  him  to  defend  some  of  the  most  bask- 
Interests  of  our  profession 

Most  of  us  In  these  two  groups  had  known 
Arnold  for  m.'iny  years  tjefore  we  were 
brought  more  closely  together  Some  of  us 
had  already  been  good  friends,  others  only 
acquaintances  of  his  I  am  sure  that  each  of 
us  win  always  cherish  the  fact  that  we  were 
able  to  have  with  him  this  la-st  i)erlod  of  .i 
more  intense  and  intimate  relatlon.shlp  It 
gave  us  so  many  opp<irtunltles  to  pet  to 
know  .Arnold  at  his  best — a  best  that  was 
very  good  indeed  How  much  we  would  have 
lost  If  these  last  two  years  had  not  been 
gr.^-nted  to  lilm  and  thus  to  us!  The  fact  th.it 
he  and  his  wife.  Carolyn,  lived  much  of  the 
time  in  a  room  across  from  the  research 
team's  Paris  office  gave  us  many  ix-casions  to 
know  him  better  en  pantoufirs  i  In  house 
slippers)  One  of  our  great  professional  and 
pergonal  disappointments  of  the  year  was 
that  his  health  In  the  end  did  not  permit  him 
to  be  with  us  when  we  made  our  first  at- 
tempt at  a  collective  presentation  of  otir 
rtndings  at  a  conference  in  Brussels  last 
June 

Only  now  is  It  f>osslble  for  iis  to  realize 
fully  how  much  .Arnold  has  done  in  the  last 
months  to  help  us  toward  moving  our 
project  forward  m  Us  culminating  pha,«e  In 
the  collective  seminar  we  have  been  conduct- 
ing he  has  beeti  present  .it  every  meeting  and 
har,  taken  the  mo.<t  actUe  part  <^f  any  of  us  In 
the  discusiions  N<jne  of  us  then  realized 
what  such  extra  efforts  must  at  times  have 
cost  him.  His  contribution  toward  our  col- 
lective volume  was  done  weeks  .igo  and  he 
has  finished  a  larger  monograph  on  his  more 
particular  studies  during  the  year. 

Just  .IS  characteristic  of  .Arnold  h.is  been 
his  role  m  ,ill  that  involved  the  trial  lor  libel 
with  which  he  became  .issoclated  two  years 
ago  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
him  than  a  desire  to  harass  anyone  Nor  was 
he  the  least  concerned  atiovit  the  recovery  of 
damages.  I  recall  the  token  figure — a  small 
fraction  of  the  eventual  judement— which 
he  proposed  when  first  deciding  to  file  suit. 
I  also  .im  sure  that  he  was  little  moved  by 
the  idea  of  a  personal  vindication — such  as 
has  been  so  richly  afforded  him  both  In  the 
verdict  of  the  Jury  and  In  the  heavy  stress 
on  this  angle  in  the  findings  of  the  Min- 
nesota Supreme  Court  He  must  have  been  as 
aware  as  we  were  of  the  puny  impact  both  on 
the  academic  and  the  '.vuier  community  of 
the  charges  against  him  What  .irou^ed  him 
to  act — what  I  .am  certain  was  wholly  de- 
clsnr — w.'S  the  conviction  that  his  own  situ- 
ation had  become  represeiilrMive  of  that  cf 
colleagues  .ind  of  many  non-acpdem:c  per- 
sons throughout  the  land  who  had  become 
victims  of  such  slanders  He  fouyiht  this 
battle  for  us  all.  and  all  of  us  who  In  some 
way  stood  with  him  saw  his  fight  in  that 
light. 

Arnold  Rose  7-as  one  who  met  every  ch.il- 
lenge  to  the  end  In  the  final  months  of  his 
life  he  did  all  that  was  liumanly  possible — 
more  than  now  seems  to  have  been  humanly 
p<.ssiblf-  to  leave  .ill  lie  n.id  ever  bef.un  ci  m- 
pleie  Wherever  he  stood  In  the  ranks  of  his 
fellowmen  he  leaves  gaps  of  which  we  long 
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will  be  aware    We  will   not  be  able  to  forget 
Mm  because  we  will  miss  him  so  greatly. 
Haroi  11  r   DFtrscH. 

Professor  of  History, 
Unti  frsity  of  Minnesota. 

.AnNOlt)   Rosf       INTERPRETFR  OF  HiS  TIMES 

Arnold  M  Rose.  University  of  Minnesota 
!.ociologist.  was  known  best  recently,  per- 
haps, because  of  his  celebrated  libel  suit 
.(gainst  rlght-winper  Gerda  Koch.  But  as  Is 
.iften  the  case  with  outstanding  men,  Dr. 
Hose  may  have  received  less  recognition  here 
than  lie  did  elsewhere  lor  his  real  contribu- 
tions Arnold  Rose  was  a  nationally  promi- 
nent socii.iloglst.  espeniill)  In  the  lield  of  race 
relations. 

Dr.  Rose  pot  off  to  a  fast  start  in  his 
career  in  1944  by  hcl[>ing  .Swedish  sociologist 
Gunnar  Myrdal  produce  "An  American 
Dilemma."  which  to  this  day  remains  as  the 
classic  work  on  Nepro-whlte  relationships. 
He  followed  with  many  books  of  his  own, 
continued  m  a  teaching  career,  .''erved  in  the 
legislature  and  never  .shied  from  controversy. 
His  death  Tuesday  means  a  loss  lor  the  com- 
munity, the  university  and  the  nation — the 
loss  of  one  of  the  country's  best  interpreters 
of  these  difficult  times  :n  which  we  live 
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aeronautics  and  space.  I  urge  that  our 
actions  here  in  the  Congress  this  .vcar 
will  not  worsen  an  already  dangerous  .sit- 
uation by  causing  further  cutbacks  and 
delays  and  continued  or  accclerattd  dis- 
banding of  teams  and  motliballinp  of 
facilities  built  up  to  give  u.'^  the  power  we 
need  in  this  important  arena. 

I  find  it  strange  that  the  President  i.s 
silent  on  the  extremely  seiious  need  lor 
this  program. 

I  personally  do  not  want  to  .see  thi.s 
Congress  create  a  situation  where  the 
United  States  could  have  another  Pearl 
Harbor — in  space. 
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A  Pearl  Harbor — In  Space? 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  niE  hou.se  of  hephe-e>:t.\tivl.s 
Widnrt^dav.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS  Mr  Speaker,  even  if  we 
were  to  authorize  the  full  amount  re- 
quested in  the  President'.s  budset  for 
the  National  .-Verona 'j tics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration thi.s  year — S4.37  billion — we 
would  be  markinu  the  fifth  strniiiht  year 
of  declininc  authorization  for  NAS.-a.  In 
fact,  the  President  s  budget  request  for 
fi.'-cal  year  1969  is  about  Si  bi'.lion  less 
than  tire  auth,)ri.'.ation  -ranted  for  fi.scal 
year  1964. 

Even  will  full  authoriz.-.tion.  NASA 
would  pha.se  out  thi.s  year  fli'.;ht  testing 
of  the  B-TO  and  the  X-15.  It  would  fur- 
ther decrea.se  the  rate  of  liroduction  of 
Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V  boo.-ler.=  to  two 
of  each  per  year.  It  would  terminate 
the  Voyauer  and  a  number  of  other  jiroj- 
ects  earlier  than  had  ori.ainally  been 
planned  and  would  reduce  or  stretch  out 
still  others,  at  aii  una\oidabl..=  increase  in 
overall  costs. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  the  activity  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  shows  continued  increases 
in  aeronautics  and  space.  In  fact,  the 
Rus.sian  launch  late  increased  by  50  per- 
cent in  1967- 

It  is  clear  that  others  view  the  mastery 
of  space  and  confirmed  progress  in  aero- 
nautics as  important  capabihties  to 
build  and  maintain.  I  think  that  we 
should  do  no  less  and  I  am  troubled  by 
these  continuing  reductions  in  our  space 
effort. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  heavy  pres- 
sures on  Federal  .spending  necessitated 
ii\  the  national  fiscal  situation  and  the 
expense  of  continuing  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam Therefore.  I  can  realize  the  need 
for  holding  down  expenditures  in  the 
NASA  program.  But  I  hope  that  the  low 
level  of  the  President's  budget  request 
this  year  will  not  be  taken  as  a  signal 
by  other.^.  and  particularly  the  U.S.S.R., 
that  we  intend  to  abandon  our  efforts  in 


Travel  in  Wyoming 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMING 
IS    I  HE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED  .STATES 

Wcdnc.'^dnv.  Jnuuarv  31.  19R8 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
time  for  Congress  to  move  to  .'support  and 
foster  travel  within  the  United  States. 
both  by  foreign  vi.sitor.s  and  by  Ameri- 
cans taking  advantage  of  the  '(-ast  array 
of  scenic  and  recreational  offcrincs  our 
Nation  has. 

Travel  is.  of  course,  a  bie  business  in 
America.  It  is  a  big  business  in  Wyoming. 
where  new  stress  is  underway  on  winter 
activities — not  .lust  sports,  but  sishtsee- 
ing  as  well.  New  developments  have 
opened  up  our  tourist  areas  to  more  vis- 
itors year  round.  Before  long,  we  in 
Wyoming  are  hopeful  of  seeing  roads 
through  Yellowstone  National  Park 
opened  to  wintertime  travel. 

The  winter  is  chans'.nn:.  As  Jack  Good- 
man wrote  in  the  Sunday  New  Yoi'k 
Times  of  Januarv  7.  'he  town  of  Jack- 
son, in  the  mountain-rimmed  northwest 
sector  of  Wyoniins.  once  drowsed 
through  what  was  often  called  a  Novem- 
ber-to-April  cocktail  i^arty.  No  longer 
Mr.  Goodman  tells  why  in  well-chosen 
words.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

V>'i.\TER   SiEST.^   Is   .\    Thing   of    iiif   P.\st   in 
THE  Busy  Tetons 

(By  J.TCk   Goodman) 

J.\CKSON".  Wyo. — During  pa.st  winters,  tills 
mountain-rimmed  gateway  to  the  Teton 
country  has  shifted  into  low  L'c:ir  to  drowse 
through  what  one  resident  lias  termed  "a 
November-to-.^pril  cockt.iil  hour."  When  the 
surrovmdirg  penks  lire  frosted  with  .snow,  the 
town's  visitor  total  drops  from  its  rummer- 
time  high  of  2,000.000  to  fewer  than  100.000 
hardy  souls. 

But  the  picture  is  beeinnins  to  chance,  and 
Jackson  may  have  dozed  tl.roueh  it-  l-.st 
winter. 

Until  two  years  ago,  Jackson's  lone  >ki  lift 
was  a  smail-town  conveyance  attracting 
mostly  local  skiers.  Another  inhibiting  :.ic- 
tor  was  that  the  roads  leading  Into  nearby 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,  and  to  Jenny 
and  Jackson  Lakes,  went  unplowed  during 
the  winter  months. 

BETTER    CONnlTIOXS 

This  winter,  visitors  who  make  the  Ienut'''iy 
Journey  to  Jackson  will  find  both  conditions 
altered  for  the  better.  A  major  chaiace.  of 
course,    Is   the    presence    of    the    $5-mini'  n 


J.  ckson  Hole  ski  area,  which  was  opened  two 
>rriPi  ns  ago.  This  extensive  complex,  situated 
14  miles  northwest  of  Jackson,  now  has  five 

1    ,(l  -Ce 

Even  for  the  nonskler,  an  eight-minute 
ride  up  Mount  Rende7vnus  .iboard  one  of  tlie 
area's  'Win,  63-p.issenger  irair.  cars  cin  pro- 
vide a  considerable  thrill.  The  runs  on  the 
upper  slopes  of  the  10.400-foot-high  peak  are 
best  left  to  expert  skiers  strong  enough  to 
cope  v.-lth  the  powder-filled  basins  on  llie 
motintain's  flanks  Hi^wever.  three  double 
rliairlifts  at  Ir-wer  elevation  lead  to  good 
run-  lor  intermediates  and  beginners, 
o.  ening  the  p.^bks 

In  .iddition.  the  new  Federal  policy  of 
opening  ever  larger  p.^rtions  of  the  national 
parks  to  winter  visitors  is  proving  as  much 
of  a  snow-season  lure  in  Jackson  as  the  big 
new  ski  urea. 

Even  after  the  customary  lOO-inch  snow 
depths  are  reached  highway  crews  will  keep 
U.S.  26-89-187  open.  This  multinunibered 
road  skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gratid 
Teton  National  Park,  providing  spectacular 
\icws  of  the  ."-now-mautled  range. 

Hoads  also  will  be  plowed  lor  two  miles 
beyond  park  headquarters  at  Moose,  toward 
Jenny  Lake,  and  for  nine  miles  betweeii 
Moran  Junction  and  Colter  Bay,  on  Jackson 
Lake  The  Park  Service  Visitor  Center  is  being 
kept  open,  along  with  the  service  station  and 
grocery  store  at  Moose. 

.•\s  a  result,  winter  visitors  to  Jackson  can 
do  considerable  sightseeing  on  the  fringes 
of  Grand  Teton  National  Park  from  their 
own  automoljiles  or  Ircm  rental  cars  available 
in  Jackson 

TOl'RINC     BY     SNOWCAT 

riie  soutl  end  of  the  park  can  be  toured 
in  12-passenger  .Snowcats.  which  are  tank- 
like vehicles  with  special  treads  Visitors  also 
can  rent  motorized  sleds,  called  snowmobiles, 
lor  'convoyed  cruises"  into  the  Teton  high 
country. 

A  typical  full-day's  trip  costs  $25  a  per- 
son Totir  members  leave  Jackson  by  car  at 
9:. 30  AM  for  .sliadow  Mountain,  a  sizable 
dimple  within  Teton  National  Fc>rest 

After  a  lesson  in  snowmobile  operation, 
members  af  the  snow  safari  Ijoard  their  Indi- 
•■  idual  vehicles  and  follow  a  pine-guarded 
trail  to  open  cotmtry  atop  a  series  of 
ridges  .'imong  the  many  views  are  widespread 
ones  of  the  Tetons.  Then,  after  stopping  for 
a  hot  lunch  and  coffee  in  u  combination 
leatito  and  tepee,  the  sledders  complete  tlie 
2.5-mile  round  trip. 

Properly  equipped  .'nowmobile  travelers 
wlio  v.'ish  to  t'.ke  oiT  on  their  own  can  do 
so-  if  they  cr.rry  .•^nov.shoes  or  skis,  food,  a 
rope,  first-aid  supplies,  a  map  and  a  flash- 
light. A  permit  ( f ree  i  from  Park  .Service 
lieudqu.irlers  is  required,  and  the  r/ngers 
will  want  to  know  the  itinerary.  Tins  .s  not 
good  country  to  be  lost  in  during  winter, 
when  nighttime  temperatures  commonly 
hover  near  ?.cro 

Lake-finhing  through  the  ice  is  pcrn'itted 
within  the  park  bound.tries  all  season  long. 
bvit  sno-wmobilcs  are  not  allowed  in  wildlife 
sanctuaries,  such  as  tlie  bison  range  near 
Mor.in. 

1  I  K    UEFf.-.E 

A  clcsc-up  view  of  area  wildliie,  in  the 
form  of  Americ.in  elk.  or  wapiti,  is  bcii'g  pro- 
vided by  members  of  f.ie  Jackson  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  For  $1.  visitors  can 
lake  a  sleigh  tour  of  .i  23..'j00-acre  dk  refuge 
supervised  by  tlie  United  St  .te.s  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service 

Employes  at  I'ne  refuge  expect  to  be  feed- 
ing a  herd  of  7.000  elk  before  the  wintc-r  encs. 
with  tlirco  crews  hauling  some  30  tons  of  hay 
daily  to  the  three  major  herds.  Tiie  slel'-^h 
tours  of  the  refuge  begin  around  the  middle 
of  'Ids  momh  and  continue  operating  until 
April. 

IWO-HORSE    SLEIGHS 

T  ic  o\cr-lhe-neadows  ride  aboard  old- 
f-3>!o..cd    two-horse    sleighs    takes    a    half- 
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hour  or  so.  with  a  sfopover  for  plcture-tak- 
ini?  The  only  warmth  aboard  the  sleighs  Is 
provided  by  hay  and  .\  blHiiket  or  two,  and  so 
visitors  should  dress  warmly 

Winter  acces-s  to  J.icltsiin  Hole  and  the 
Tetons  has  improved,  thanks  to  work  com- 
pleted on  the  Hoback  Canyon  and  Snake 
River  Canyon  roa<ls  state  and  county  snow- 
cleartnn  equipment   hits  been   aui?mented 

Jackson  Is  270  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
via  L' S  89  Prontler  Airlines  provides  dally 
Jer-pnip  service  frr.m  S,ilt  Lake  Cl'v  for 
•50  40  I  round  trip)  The  dl^ht  leaves  Utah's 
capital  at  10  35  A.M  ,  arriving  In  Jackson  at 
11  25 

Accommodations  at  Teton  VUl.ige,  at  the 
base  of  Rendezvoiis  Pe.ik,  range  from  $5  at 
the  low-cost  hostel  to  i20  and  up  for  a  room 
at  the  de  luxe  Seven  Levels  L<>dge. 

Ticket*  for  the  chalrllft  and  the  tram  are 
priced  at  $7  50  .i  day  and  14  a  half-duy  Ski- 
week  packages  are  priced  from  »78  50  to  S107. 
and  include  lodging.  Hi:  piiases  and  two  dally 
skl-schooI  lessons. 

Hotel  and  motel  rooms  la  Jackson  range 
from  i&  to  ti2  a  night,  or  considerably  less 
If  rented  for  a  week  or  more 


Montevideo,   Minn. 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

IN   THE  SF.N,\rE  OP  TOE   CNITF.D  STATES 
W'-dnrsdav.  Jti'uiary  31.   1968 

Mr.  MO.VDAI-E.  Mr  President,  too 
often  we  in  Congress  tiunk  of  urban 
rent'wal  and  our  other  hou^inK  and  ur- 
ban legi-sliiLion  as  benefltinii  only  the 
lar^  center  city  In  fact,  we  have  u'eared 
many  of  our  programs  t<)ward  the  needs 
of  tile  center  city  and  itjnored  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  tiie  smaller,  rural  com- 
munity and  in  the  suburbs. 

However,  many  smaller  commimities 
face  blight  and  economic  depres.sion  that 
equal  m  in. pact  the  problems  of  the  cen- 
ter city  One  of  these  cities.  Montevideo. 
Miiin.,  has  used  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram a.s  a  tool  to  revitalize  the  commu- 
*nity  Mont-:>video  was  faced  with  the 
problems  of  economic  decline  and  out- 
migration  To  combat  these  the  city  de- 
cided to  embark  on  an  urban  renewal 
project  that  would  emphasize  bringing 
new  mdustrj-  into  the  commuiuty  and 
revitalizing  the  commercial  downtown 
area  which  could  serve  as  a  business 
district  for  the  surrMundim,'  rural  area. 

Througli  the  ieadcr.'>;iip  of  tlie  mayor, 
the  city  council,  the  housing  authority, 
and  the  community  leaders,  the  city  de- 
veloped an  urban  renewal  plan  that  was 
approved  by  Washuiiiton.  The  executive 
director  of  the  hoifsing  and  redevelop- 
ment authority.  Roland  Aaker.  guided 
the  program  t-o  the  pouit  where  it  is  now 
accepted  by  the  community  as  the  cata- 
lytic force  in  the  r  vitalization  of  Mon- 
tevideo. The  city  has  turned  Its  business 
district  into  a  plaza,  installed  moving 
sidewalks,  provided  additional  parking 
spaces,  planted  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in- 
stalled new  mercury  '.at'or  light.s  to  i,'ive 
the  business  distnct  character  and  to 
provide  it  with  new  spirit 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Aaker  wrote  an 
article  for  Commercial  West  magazine 
la;it  year  in  which  he  discu^ssed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  smaller  city  and  outlined  the 
program    Uiat    Montevideo    has    imple- 
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mented  Ui  combat  its  problems  I  ask 
unanimoLLs  con.sent  that  ihe  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  liemarks 

There  being  no  (Objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

.Montevideo's  Answoi  to  One  Suaixex  City 

Problem 
(By  Roland  H    .Aaker,  executive  director,  the 
housing   and   rcdeveloprr.ent    authority    in 
and  for  the  city  of  .M«intevlde<T,  Minn  i 
(Editor's  Notf  -  Urban  renewal  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  importance  tc   farslghted  com- 
munity leaders  and  the  municipal  rtnanclng 
industry    In   the  accompanying  article  pre- 
pared for  Cummcrcl.ij  West   an  outstandingly 
attractive  .iiid  promuing  renewal  program  is 
interestingly    described    by   one   of    the    key 
men  In  its  planning  .md  implementation. 

(Author  Aaker  is  chairman  of  the  boajd  of 
the  Northwestern  State  B.iiik  of  .Montevideo, 
which  he  has  served  as  a  director  more  than 
25  years  ) 

Early  in  1961  Montevideo's  Industrial  De- 
veloptnent  Committee  started  to  take  action 
on  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
smaller  city.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
tlie  answers  to  the  problems  in  .Montevideo 
were  twofold : 

1.  Encourage  new  industry  which  would 
provide  new  growtli.  bcah  population  and 
dollar-wise 

2  Revitalize  the  central  business  district 
shopping  vU-ea.  recngnizing  that  Montevideo's 
major  function  was  as  a  sales  ind  service 
community  for  those  people  living  around 
Montevideo.  These  local  Improvements  would 
make  the  cltv  easier  for  shoppers  to  get  to, 
easier  to  park  In.  and  more  pleasant  to 
sliop  in. 

There  were  several  major  factors  that  were 
Indicated  by  a  thorough  analysis  'Ahlch  were 
working  against  the  growth  of  most  smaller 
cities  .ind  farming  communities  In  .Minne- 
sota The  first  of  these  was  the  depletion 
process  taking  place  on  the  smaller  farms; 
15-20  percent  of  the  small  fiirms  had  been 
annexed  by  larger  farmers  This  brought 
into  the  area  the  sitme  iitnouut  of  income, 
but  lost  to  the  area  ;i  vit.Uly  important  item — 
people.  These  people,  related  to  the  retail 
economy,  used  food,  clothing,  cars,  ap- 
pliances, etc  ,  In  order  to  maintain  homes. 
When  these  people  were  lost  It  meant  a  defi- 
nite loss  of  sales  of  various  necessary  living 
Items  for  Montevideo. 

Forecaiters  Indicate  that  this  loss  of  pefiple 
was  to  continue  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
2  percent  a  ;,  ear  until  by  1075  one-half  of 
the  present  (arm  population  would  be  gone. 
Too  often  the  half  that  left  the  farm  did 
not  move  into  the  smaller  communities  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  Jobs  or  a  lack  of  industry. 
They  moved  into  the  largest  communities 
such  as  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  where 
Jobs  were  more  pleutUul  for  good-quality 
workers. 

Other  f.ictors  were  encourai^lng  the  even-- 
tuHl  bilght  of  the  smaller  oonununlty: 

1  New  fast  cars,  new  Improved  highways, 
made  it  possible  for  shoppers  to  more  easily 
reach  and  shop  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

2.  Stores  in  "center"  cities  were  able  to 
st(.>ck  a  greater  variety  of  merchandise  in 
more  size  variety,  and  therefore  encourage 
farmers  and  small-city  shoppers  to  purchase 
particularly  items  that  .ire  not  as  easy  to 
buy  in  the  smaller  city  A  liberal  charge 
account  policy  plus  purchasing  "on  time" 
encour.^ged  large-city  shopping. 

3  The  local  demand  of  pefiple  for  the  most 
In  size  and  variety  encouraged  the  placement 
of  catalogue  stores  by  the  big  mall  order 
firms  These  firms  overcame  a  previous  nega- 
tive aspect  that  w:is  detrimental  to  their 
growth  by  offering  24-hour  service,  bulk 
postage,  ;>urchaslng  on  time. 

4.  Beside.s  this,  there  wius  the  natural 
attraction    toward    the    big    city    because    ol 
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such  things  as  family  at  the  University  or 
other  ci5Ueges,  big-league  baseball  and  foot- 
ball basketball  ti>urnaments,  large  convcn- 
tlnn.s  such  as  Minnesota  Education  Associa- 
tion, etc. 

What.  then.  Is  the  answer  for  the  smaller 
city   in  order  to  reverse  this  natural   irena? 

A  study  of  the  Upfier  Mldwebt  liconomio 
Study  by  the  Research  A:  Development  Coun- 
cil .md  tlie  Twin  Cities  Metropi)litaii  Plan- 
ning L'omml-ssion,  completed  In  1963.  liidl- 
c.ite<l  that  111  general  ;  he  geographic  posltlcii 
of  Muiilevideo  in  lis  trade  >trea  indicates  .v 
ircrupiiduus  [>otentlal  li.'r  new  custijiner.--. 
A  further  study  by  a  real  estate  research 
corjXT.itlon  team  concvirrcd  In  this  finding 
What  would  bring  In  these  new  customers'.' 

drtam  it  Is  that  the  shopping  tirea  of 
tlic  central  business  district  must  bo  eaaur 
for  customers  to  get  to,  with  a  generou.i 
amount  of  iree  parking;  wltli  streets  and 
thoroughfares  in  the  CUD  .Ulowlng  less  com- 
plicated movement  of  .lutij  travel  and  less 
contlict   with   pedt'.'strlan  travel 

Couple  this  with  a  more  attractive,  more 
pleasant  area,  convenient  shoppers'  lounges 
and  rcstrooms.  and.  In  general,  you  have  the 
formula  ol  what  the  city  can  do  to  take 
care  of  its  present  customers  and  attract  new 
ones. 

Private  enterprise,  the  retail  store,  has  its 
responsibility  along  with  the  city.  Remodel- 
ing both  inside  .tiid  outside  will  make  that 
particular  store.  ,ind  the  .stores  in  tlie  whole 
urea.  Inviting.  Improved  merchandise  stock- 
ing will  encourage  customers  to  know  that 
they  will  be  able  to  rely  on  them  to  get  the 
variety  and  type  of  merchandise  they  want. 

Industrial  Development  C^.rp.  of  Monte- 
video. In  order  to  achieve  this  improved,  re- 
vitalized central  business  district,  investi- 
gated. In  1961.  urban  renewal  Most  of  the 
large  centers  such  as  Minneapolis.  St,  Paul, 
and  Duluth  had  had  programs  lor  a  number 
of  years. 

Montevideo  soon  discovered  that  In  the 
state  of  .Minnesota  they  were  the  only  ones 
that  would  be  making  an  application  of  a 
fair-sized  urban  renewal  program  outside  ol 
these  major  cities.  Thus,  in  August  1961. 
the  mayor  appointed  live  members  of  the 
Local  Public  Authority  aua  the  council  passed 
the  necessary  resolutions  to  gel  the  people 
started  on  an  urban  renewal  program. 

The  writer  contacted  10  planning  firms. 
seeking  one  that  would  have  had  urban  re- 
newal experience  and  could  handle  it  in  a 
smaller  community.  An  E^•anston.  III.,  lirm 
w:is  chosen  by  the  Montevideo  Local  Public 
Authority,  rheir  studies  indicated  a  need  for 
somettung  less  than  a  $2-milllon  program  In 
the  whole  of  the  central  bu.siness  district. 

The  federal  government  would  pay  '4  of 
the  cost  of  this  program  and  the  city  would 
finance  '4  of  the  cost.  However,  Montevideo 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  that  they  had 
Just  completed  an  enormous  amount  ol  river 
tilling  In  order  to  establish  larger  parking 
areas  in  the  CBD.  The  city  also  had  plans  for 
the  cstabllshmeiit  of  a  new  street,  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  Plaza  loungp-restroom  area,  raid 
some  extensive  storm  sewer  work.  TTiese 
plans,  coupled  with  what  they  had  already 
accomplished,  comprised  enough  non-cash 
credits   to  furnish   the  city's    '^   .^hare. 

Up  through  1966  around  30  blighted, 
mostly  fnune.  older  buildings  have  been 
acquired  and  demolished  Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  land  thus  aco.ulred  has  been 
re-sold. 

The  City  has  now  constructed  a  new  W. 
Second  St.,  which  allows  ea-sier  access  from 
the  north  and  the  south  into  the  CBD  and 
to  the  free  parking  .ueas  Tlie  Artlgas  Plaza 
customer  lounge  and  restrooms  have  been 
constructed  by  the  city.  A  considerable 
amount  of  storm  sewer  and  ponding  area 
work  has  been  completed,  again  by  the  city. 
Now,  during  1967,  the  major  Improvements 
to  be  taken  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
are  to  be  completed: 
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1  A  new  modified  street-plaza  area  In  the 
core  two  blocks  of  First  St  (Main  St.».  In- 
cluded will  be  new  patlo-type  sidewalks; 
plastic  hexagon  shelters  in  bright,  attractive 
colors,  with  plastic  and  brick  seating  arrange- 
ments underneath;  Artlgas  Plaza  restrooms 
and  lounge  area;  planters  with  trees  and 
bushes;  mldblock  pedestrian  crosswalk  for 
ease  in  pedestrl.ms'  crossing  streets.  These 
two  blocks  will  be  ileslgnated  as  pedestrian 
right-of-ways  and  cars  will  travel  slowly  in 
a  one-way  traffic  pattern. 

2.  Two  moving  sidewalks  dike  escalators) 
attractively  covered  with  white  and  green 
acrylic  plastic,  lluorcscent-lighted,  to  convey 
jieople  irom  the  lower  i)arking  area  to  the 
First  St  shopping  area,  a  rise  of  about  18 
feet.  This  lower  parking  urea  will  comprise 
about  180000  square  feet. 

3.  101  new  mercury  vapor  lights  through- 
out the  entire  central  business  district  that 
will  provide  !ive-fcx)t  candles  on  First  St. 
and  over  li.,-foot  candles  on  all  other  streets, 
avenues,  and  jiarking  areas,  with  attractive 
new  light  lixtures  on  First  St, 

4  Over  1300  trees  and  bushes  on  First  St. 
and  along  all  other  major  streets  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district. 

5.  A  completely  new  street,  replacing  the 
present  -aUeyway,  to  facilitate  easy  traffic 
movement  through  the  entire  area.  These 
streets  will  be  complete  with  new  curb,  gut- 
ter, boulevards,  sidewalk,  and  lighting 
fixtures. 

6.  New.  modern,  enlarged,  well-lighted 
parking  areas  In  close  proximity  to  the  shop- 
ping area   i  bv  the  city). 

Several  surveys  taken  throughout  the  ix)- 
ifiulal  trade  area  ol  Montevideo  have  Indi- 
cated that  when  this  urban  renewal  program 
IS  completed,  the  retail  business  in  Monte- 
video will  be  increased  by  a  minimum  of  15 
percent  ,ind  a  maximum  of  30-40  percent. 
This  will  mean  new  life  and  vitality  for  this 
thriving  western  Minnesota  city. 

It  could  vcrv  well  act  as  a  pattern  for  other 
smaller  Midwest  cities  that  realize  they  must 
move  forward. 


The    Kee  Report:    Voice    of    America- 
Special  Guest,  John  C.  Daly,  Director 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VtRClNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  'The  Kee  Report." 
John  Charles  Daly.  Director  of  Voice  of 
America,  is  my  special  guest  and  'will  dis- 
cuss activities  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
The  rci:)ort  follows : 

The  Kee  Report 

This    is    Jim    Kee— bringing    you    the    Kee 

Report. 

This  week,  we  are  delighted  to  have  as  our 
guest,  a  truly  distinguished  public  servant. 
who  is  both  nationally  and  internationally 
respected  for  hi.j  achievements  in  many  fields 
of  news,  editing  and  reporting. 

Durinu  these  times  ol  internitional  unrest, 
we  .ire  extremely  fortunate  to  have  the  dedi- 
cated leaderstiip  ol  Jjhn  Charles  Daly,  Di- 
rector. Voice  of  j\merica,  to  direct  our  vital 
crlort  to  combat  the  propaganda  of  those  m 
foreign  lands  who  are  out  to  destroy  the  very 
llle  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  .Mr.  Daly,  our  audience  would  'oe  in- 
terested to  hear  from  you  personally  your 
views  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  reporting 
factual  news— the  truth  of  .^merlca--to  resi- 
dents of  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  Daly.  Thanks  \ery  much,  Jim.  I  would 
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hkc.  if  its  agreeable  with  you,  to  talk  about 
the  nuts  and  bolts  first,  because  I  think,  that 
is  tlie  the  critical  jjart  about  it. 

The  Voice  is  a  much  biirger  and  inuch  more 
conijjlcx  operation  than  I  realized  when  I 
came  into  tlie  Director  some  three  or  lour 
months  ago.  We  have  92  transmitters.  35  in 
the  United  Stales  and  52  overseas,  57  over- 
.spiis  rather  and  I  didn't  know,  lor  insl:incc. 
that  we  have  tremendous  transmit  ting  setups 
in  Greenville.  North  C.irolina;  in  Ilelhany. 
Ohio;  in  Delano  .uui  D.xoii  in  California;  in 
Marathon  in  Flonci.i.  and  iHg  uiMallatlon.i 
o.-er.seas  in  Woverliimiii' on.  r:n;!l:iiid;  in  .Mon- 
rovi.i  in  Libc-rui;  ai  I  lie  island  ol  Rhodes 
ar.d  Tliessaloniki  in  Greece  and  Kavala  in 
Greece;  in  the  Philippines  in  two  locutions, 
in  Okinawa  and  in  Ceylon.  This  is  just  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  how  widespread  the 
Voice's  activities  are  in   a  plivsiral  .'ei,f:p. 

Now.  we  do  tell  on  the  basis  vi'hich  I  think 
is  very  readily  underst.mdable  to  .'\mericans 
at  home  the  story  of  America  full  and  true. 
Our  purpose  is  really  to  do  as  good  a  pro- 
gramming job  as  we  can.  generally  the  way 
the  networks  operate  at  home.  We  have  an 
editorial  page,  our  analyses  and  our  com- 
mentaries and.  in  this  case,  the  employer,  the 
owner  of  the  newspaper  or  the  network  is  the 
United  States  Government  and,  through  our 
commentaries  and  news  analyses,  we  explain. 
Interpret  and  as  persuasively  as  we  can,  pre- 
sent the  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  We  also  have  .'h  entertain- 
ment pattern  of  programming,  which  has  as 
its  principal  fvinction.  as  it  is  true  -vith  the 
networks  here  at  home,  it  has.  as  its  lunc- 
tlon.  really  to  get  its  audience  to  listen  to  our 
news  and  to  our  comment.'iries  and  our 
analyses. 

We  have  a  program,  lor  instance,  called 
"Music,  U.S.A.."  which  is  done  by  Willis  Con- 
over,  who  Is  a  master  of  the  jazz  medium,  and 
this  is  indigenous  American  art.  Really,  we 
originated  it.  and  there  are  something  like 
1550  music  USA  clubs  around  the  world.  This 
kind  of  programming,  as  I  say,  is  meant  to 
draw  to  us  audience. 

Now.  I  think  probably  one  tiling  that  your 
people  would  be  particuUirly  interested  in  is 
that  we  liave  this  tremendous  jihysical  plant. 
We  broadcast  810  hours  every  week,  but 
against  that,  you  must  recognize  that  the 
.Soviet  Union  broadcasts  niore  than  1600 
hours  a  week;  Red  China  more  than  1400 
hours  a  week;  United  Arab  Republic  in  Egypt 
more  than  900  hours  a  v.'eek,  and  even  lit- 
tle Albania  does  nearly  400  hours  a  week. 
So.  we  are  in  a  very  competitive  held  and  we 
have  to  do  tlie  job  very  well  :f  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  compete  against  this  vast  array 
of  others  wiio  are  ijropagandizing  in  the 
main.  Ourselves,  you  see.  we  inform.  I  like 
to  think  of  our  operation  as  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  which  it  is.  not 
a  propaganda  agency. 

Now,  how  well  do  we  do?  It's  very  hard 
to  measure  the  audiences.  We  have  to  depend 
on  mail,  we  have  contests  for  transistor 
radios  and  we  ask  for  selections  to  be  played 
on  our  music  programs.  We  get  about  200.000 
pieces  of  mall.  We  do  some  studies  lu  inter- 
national affairs  and  v.'e  leel  we  have,  in  an 
average  week,  an  audience  of  roughly  40-45 
millions  of  people  and,  in  crisis,  perhaps  80 
millions  of  people. 

At  the  root  of  it  is  we  tell  the  truth  and 
we  let  the  truth  make  us  free  ;ind  we  hope 
free  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Kee.  John,  your  presentation  has  cer- 
tainly been  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. Iij  the  Kee  household,  you  are  con- 
sidered to  l>e  the  most  articulate  man  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  liave  to  agree  with  my 
family, 

Mr,  Daly.  Thank  you.  Jim. 
Mr.  Kee.  John,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  .=ay  this — that  I  sleep  better  at  night  when 
I  place  my  head  on  my  pillow,  because  you 
have  given  up  so  much  to  assume  this  vital — 
this  essential — responsibility  that  you  have. 
My    congratulations,    and    because    of    your 
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service,  .\merlca  will  be  a  better  Nation  than 
it  h.is  been  in  the  p.ist. 

Mr.  Daly.  Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  Kee.  Thank  you  lor  hstenlng. 


The  U.S.  Presence  in  the  Pacific 


HON.  GA4^  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMING 

IN    niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Wcdncadap.  January  31.  1968 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  events 
have  turned  the  eyes  of  America  to  the 
Pacific,  that  area  of  the  world  in  which 
we  arc  fiuhtinc  a  war  for  the  third  time 
in  a  ftcneration.  This  is  highly  .significant, 
for,  as  Roscoc  Drummond  points  out  in 
his  column  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  today,  this  is  the  Pacific  era— the 
era  in  which  the  three  most  economically 
powerful  nations  are  Pacific  nations. 
Those  nations  include,  of  course,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  The 
list  also  includes  Japan,  whose  recoverj- 
from  defeat  has  been  remarkable. 

U.S.  presence  in  the  Pacific,  in  Asia. 
will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  for  some 
time  to  come.  Certainly,  this  is  true  in 
Southeast  A.sia.  that  corner  of  the  globe 
so  torn  apart  by  war  today.  Writing  in 
the  Evening  Star  for  Tuesday,  January 
30,  Cro.sby  S.  Noycs  observed  that  it 
seems  obvious  that  a  continuing  Amer- 
ican militaiY  force  will  be  needed  in 
Southeast  Asia,  even  if  a  truce  in  Viet- 
nam is  reached,  to  provide  a  deterrent 
to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  other  vulnerable 
nations  of  that  area,  such  as  Laos,  Thai- 
land, or  Burma.  Indeed,  what  stability 
there  is  in  these  nations  today  is  largely 
attributable  to  our  presence. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Druiiimond  and  Mr,  Noyes 
be  primed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IFrom    the    Washington     {D,C.i     Post.    Jan 

31.  19681 

United  States  Turns  Attention.  Energy  to 

THE  Pacific 

I  By  Koscoe  Drummond) 

Tokyo. — The  United  States  is  entering  the 

Pacific    Era.    Tlie    full    meaning    is    yet    to 

emerge,   but  we  are  turning  our  vision  and 

our  energies  and  much  of  our  resources  to 

the  Pacific. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  Europe  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  a  large  part  of  our  national 
concern,  we  .ire  embracing  a  sutastanli.ir.y 
Pacific-oriented  interest  and  policy. 
We  are  well  embarked  on  it. 
Despite  the  pain  und  ur.ccrtalnties  of  Viet- 
nam, the  outlook  IS  more  promising  than 
ino.st  iieople  realize  and  I  am  convinced  that 
to  be  siEnil.cantly  involved  in  the  Pacific  is 
going  to  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
Why  are  we.  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation, 
becoming  deeply  concerned  and  widely  in- 
volved in  the  Pacific?  Vietnam  is  only  part 
ol  it.  Tlie  larger  factors  and  forces  which 
draw  the  United  States  into  the  Pacific  era 
are  these; 

1 — The  three  most  economically  power- 
ful nations  in  the  world  look  out  on  the 
Pacific  and  much  of  their  vital  national  in- 
terest centers  there.  Tliey  are  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  dynamic 
newcomer  to  the  front  rank  of  industrial 
nations.  Japan. 

2 — Two  of   iht:e   three  super-powers — the 
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U^lt«d  Statpa  and  jAp.%n  ire  close,  trusted. 
and  interl'K-lced  allies  Each  Is  the  other's 
cmclaJly  valuable  Asian  partner  Our  largest 
national  Intereeta  are  parallel  and  mutually 
sustaining  at  every  major  point  And  the 
time  may  come  when  the  Soviet  Union  will 
find  that  it  has  a  oomniun  stalce  'Alth  'he 
United  States  ajid  Japan  in  keeping  '.he  peace 
In  Asia 

3 — America's  two  newest  states.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  are  thrust  deeply  into  the  Pacific  and 
symobllze  the  stake  which  the  United  States 
has  for  the  stability  of  the  Pacific  area 

4 — A  fourth  potential  super-power  Red 
China — already  pi«sesslng  nuclear  arms  al.so 
borders  the  Pacific  Its  conduct,  ^ood  or  bad. 
provocative  or  peaceful,  profoundly  concerns 
the  other  three 

5 — In  one  .generation  the  United  States  has 
foUj;ht  three  wars  In  the  Pacific  and  must 
prevent  further  war 

I  have  suggested  that  the  outlook  for  the 
new  Pacific  era.  which  is  now  just  opening 
up  and  soon  will  be  in  full  tide,  is  promis- 
ing. There  is  much  evidence  that  it  is  Its 
centerpiece  is  Japan. 

Here  is  a  nailun  which  has  massively  mod- 
ernized Itself  m  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
It  has  achieved  a  sustained  rate  of  economic 
growth  higher  than  anv  other  country  in 
the  world  and  a  gross  national  product  ex- 
ceetled  only  by  tht-  United  States  and  the 
U  S.3  R.  Ita  government  rests  upon  strong  and 
stable  democratic  instliutUjns  and  Its  un- 
matched industrial  achievement,  including 
the  highest  standard  of  11'.  ing  In  Asia.  U  a 
radiant  ex.'.mple  of  what  a  free  ent»rprl«e 
economy  can  do  for  a  people  'tiven  'he  oppor- 
tunity 

But  Japan  is  not  the  only  success  story  of 
the  Pacific  There  are  others  and  they  are 
beginning  to  show  that  the  momentum  and 
the  wave  of  the  future  are  on  the  side  of  the 
non-Communist  Pacific  nations.  South  Korea 
is  another  economic  success — and  so  Is  Tai- 
wan Many  thought  that  neither  could  sur- 
vive They  are  not  only  .surviving,  they  are 
thriving  both  economically  and  pialltlcally. 

The  headlines  are  presently  focused  on  the 
unilnlJhed  stru^-gle  for  security  aiid  iiailon- 
hotxl  m  VU'nam  They  should  be,  but  tnuch 
that  Is  extraordinarily  promising  Is  In  prog- 
ress, elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Thailand.  Ma- 
laysia, Burma,  the  nr.n-Communist  part  of 
Liios.  and  preeminently  Indonesia  are  proving 
the  domino  theory  in  reverse:  they  are  be- 
ginning to  stand  up  on  their  own  feet  Each 
Is  showing  a  new  confidence,  a  new  sense  of 
security  born.  In  part,  by  American  stand  in 
Vietnam. 

I  am  reporting  that  the  Pacific  era  Is  with 
us,  the  United  States  Is  a  part  of  It.  and  In 
Its  jwn  best  interests  could  not  refrain  froni 
being  a  part  of  it. 

!  Prom  the  Washington  i  D.C  »  Star. 
Jan  30    19661 
U  S  Presence  Key  to  FV-rmn  Stabiuty 
or  Asw 
(By  Crosby  .S  Moyesj 
Although  the  forces  of  isolationism,  play- 
ing on  the  frustrations  of   the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  own  urgent  domestic  problems, 
axe  stronger  m  the  United  states  today  than 
at   any   ume   since   the    lySOs,   it   is   unlikely 
that  they  will  shape  .American  policy  m  Asia 
In    the   postwar   period. 

Whatever  form  a  settlement  In  Vietnam 
may  take,  a  complete  American  pullout  from 
Asia  IS  almost  unthinkable  If  the  war  simply 
withers  away"  as  i  good  roiiuy  experts  be- 
lieve, a  sizable  American  force  could  remain 
in  Vietnam  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  it 
lias   in   Korea 

If  a  more  formal  settlement  is  reached. 
Involving  the  withdrawal  of  North  Vlet- 
ivimese  forces  from  the  S«juth.  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  disnimtUng  ;ts  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Vietnam  and  pulling 
iw  troops  ut  of  the  country  within  six 
months  But  if  this  happens.  It  Is  ciuue  cer- 
tain that  some  other  form  of  military  pres- 
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ence — perhaps  a  United  Nations  jieace-keep- 
Ing  force-  will  be  needed  to  supervise  the 
truce 

Yet  the  need  for  continuing  American  mil- 
itary force  In  Southeast  .Asia  seems  obvious 
If  a  truce  in  Vietnam  were  once  again  vio- 
lated. It  IS  highly  doubtful  that  any  Inter- 
national brigade  could  cope  with  It  A  re- 
spectable .American  presence  would  provide 
the  best  deterrent  to  a  renewal  of  the  war 
at    Hanoi's  convenience 

But  beyond  this.  the>  sUbility  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  In  the  postwiir  pcrl(xl  could 
well  depend  on  the  availability  of  American 
power.  As  we  have  seen,  the  reaction  of 
Chlna-and  of  North  Vietnam  Itself— to  the 
frustrntlon  of  their  ambitions  in  South  Viet- 
nam might  well  result  In  redoubled  efforts 
to  promote  the  spread  of  Communist  sub- 
version into  other  areas 

The  countries  most  Immediately  threat- 
ened are  likely  to  be  I«i'«,  Tliall.ind  and 
Burma,  which  are  already  under  pressure 
from  Indigenous  rebellions"  fomented  :ind 
supported  by  Hanoi  and  Peking  And  the 
outlook,  regardless  of  what  happens  In  Viet- 
nam.  Is   for  more  of   the   >^ame 

Of  all  these  countries  the  prospects  for 
Laos  are  most  uncertain  Ixiglcally.  Laos  Is 
simply  a  factor  of  the  Vietnam  struggle  The 
fervent  hope  of  all  I-aofl  Is  that  once  there 
Is  no  longer  a  need  for  a  protected  line  of 
communications  from  North  Vietnam  to  the 
South,  the  rommunl.sts  will  have  no  more 
Interest  In  this  onhTppy  little  country  and 
wl'.l  be  content  to  leave  it  alone  under  a 
neutral  government 

T'lls  -('■siimption  could  h?  too  optunlstic. 
If  the  wlndup  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  should 
open  a  new  chapter  of  aggression  against 
Thailand.  Laos  would  keep  Its  unenviable 
status  as  an  essential  line  of  communica- 
tions and  a  battlefield  Thailand  could 
hardly  permit  all  <if  Laos  to  fall  to  Com- 
mtinlst  control.  .And  the  United  States 
would  almost  inevitably  become  involved  in 
a   military  effort   to  prevent    this 

Yet  the  effort  should  be  made  on  a  small 
scale  compared  to  the  experience  in  Viet- 
najn  Thailand  and  Burma  .ire  in  a  much 
better  position  to  see  to  their  own  defenses, 
yith  a  rmnlmum  of  active  pTrtlclpatlon  by 
American  troops  Both  these  countries.  In 
fact  seem  determined  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
.American  military  effort  that  lias  been 
necessary  In  Vietnam  and  with  any  luck 
they  shotild  be  able  to  contain  the  Com- 
munist  threat   with    minimum   support. 

The  role  that  Russia  is  ;:krl-  to  pi  ly  In 
the  post-Vietnam  period  should  also  lower 
the  risk  of  another  large-scale  war. 

In  Vietnam.  Russia,  with  no  great  en- 
thusiasm, has  been  forced  to  compete  with 
China  as  Hanoi's  patron,  protector  and  pri- 
mary source  of  supply  Once  this  affair  Is 
resolved,  many  Far  Eastern  experts  predict 
a  final  and  violent  break  between  the  Com- 
munist giants,  leaving  the  Russians  with  a 
much  freer  hand   in   their  .Asian   policy. 

The  first  objective  of  this  new  Ru.=slan 
policy  would  certainly  be  to  prevent  any  Im- 
portant new  extension  of  Chinese  Influence  in 
Southeast  Asia  In  mllltiry  terms,  the  Soviet 
leaders  would  be  anxious  to  avoid  a  direct 
confrontation  with  China — unless,  of  course, 
the  direction  of  Chinese  expansion  was  north- 
ward into  Rus-sian  Siberia.  So  far  as  South- 
east .Asia  Is  concerned,  the  job  of  military 
conuiinment  ^  f  Chln.i  would  prob.Tbly  be  left 
to  the  United  States,  with  the  Russians  con- 
cen'ratlng  on  economics  to  extend  and 
strt-nethen  their  intliience 

In  fact,  this  process  Is  already  under  way. 
The  Russians  are  making  serious  efforts  to 
rebuild  their  fences  in  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines  despite  the  strongly  antl-Com- 
mumst  character  of  tl.e  regimes  there  It  is 
already  solidly  entrenched  m  India  and  can 
be  expectetl  to  extend  .ud  and  "rade  to  other 
coujitrie«  when  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
stops. 

This  U  not  neceasaril;  bad  for  the  United 
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states'  long-range  Interests  For  although  a 
certain  military  effort  will  probably  be  nec- 
essary for  a  time,  the  ultimate  <  bjective  Is  the 
development  of  regional  cooperation  among 
the  covintrles  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  play  .i  useful  role. 

Both  countries,  after  all.  have  an  Interest 
in  promoting  strength  and  .stability  in  a  part 
of  the  world  whose  chronic  instability  has 
brought  them  [)erllously  close  to  a  full-scale 
showdown  Both  hive  an  interest  In  curbing 
the  ambitions  of  an  emerging  great  fwjwer 
which  will  be  aimed  at  Southeast  .Asia  and 
which  could  result  in  a  third  world  war. 

For  those  who  kx  k  on  war  as  an  ulilmnt<; 
solution  of  all  problems,  this  brief  sur. ey 
of  the  post-Vietnam  prospect  may  be  dis- 
c(jti raging  Fc  r  tliose  who  Uwk  on  this  war  as 
an  exercise  in  pure  futility.  It  may  have  ele- 
ments of  hope  The  war.  even  when  It  Is  won, 
will  not  bring  an  end  to  our  Involvement  iti 
Southeast  Asia.  And  it  is  time  to  fix  our  sights 
on  the  postwar  jiatterns  likely  to  emerge. 


Two  Great  Health  Leaders 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

op    NEW    JERSEY 

I.V  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wrdnesdav.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Izaak  Wal- 
ton wrote  that  sood  healtli  L>  "a  blessing 
that  money  cannot  buy." 

With  fheir  .support,  many  Member;^  r.f 
the  90th  Congre.s.s — and  previous  ones — 
helped  to  develop  this  blcssin?.  which  is 
often  taken  for  granted  and  abused.  B'jt 
the  loc^islative  record  of  two  Menabers  in 
the  health  field — one  recently  decea.scd 
and  one  to  retire  this  .vear — was  a  dis- 
tincu!.''lied  one.  Their  strone  and  dynam- 
ic leadership  helped  improve  the  health 
of  our  Nation. 

These  unforgettable  men.  the  late  U.S. 
Representative  John  E.  Fogarty,  Demo- 
crat of  Rhode  Island,  whose  sudden 
death  on  January  10.  1967.  .shocked  and 
saddened  not  only  the  Confrress,  but 
America,  and  U.S.  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
Democrat  of  Alabama,  scheduled  to  le- 
tire  this  year,  worked  sedulously  to  im- 
piove  the  health  of  our  people.  Because 
of  their  departure,  the  health  field  will 
have  lost  two  zealous,  ded.caied.  and 
compassionate  friends  almost  impossib'e 
to  replace. 

Senator  Hill  and  Representative  Fo- 
Rarty  helped  sponsor  such  far-reaching 
measures  as  an  expanded  program 
against  tho.se  three  ruthless  killei's.  heart 
disea.se.  cancer,  and  stroke:  the  Health 
Proles.-ions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
improvements,  which  helped  build  teach- 
ing facilities  for  training  of  physicians, 
public  health  pcrsoirnel,  and  others;  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act:  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munr.y  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act:  and  several  other  prcgrnnis 
that  helped  ameliorate  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  famous  and  pop- 
ular Hill-Burton  Act.  which  provided 
Federal  funds  for  construction  of  hos- 
pitals and  clinics — includinf;  a  grant  of 
?500.000  for  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  A'a- 
nc.x  in  Edison,  N.J..  and  funds  for  sev- 
eral aiea  ho.spitals  and  units  throughout 
the  country — Senator  Hill  helped  im- 
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prove  the  health  and  prolong  the  lives 
of  many  thousands  of  persons. 

In  1965,  I  was  one  of  several  House 
sponsors  of  legislation  that  intensified 
tiie  attack  against  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke,  and  although  it  is  too 
soon  to  enjoy  all  of  the  gains  of  this 
promising  program.  I  know  it  will  help 
save  the  lives  and  better  the  health  of 
millions  of  Americans.  These  three  dis- 
ea.ses  cost  the  Nation  over  S3 1.5  billion 
a  year  and  the  physical  and  mental  tolls 
are  incalculable. 

What  motivated  these  two  great  health 
leaders  to  their  memorable  achieve- 
ments? Representative  Fogarty's  philos- 
ophy was  simple,  but  beautiful: 

Its  Just  that  I  feel  that  as  long  as  people 
are  sick,  something  has  to  be  done  to  make 
them  belter. 

Senator  Hill  pi-edicts  that  in  the  near 
future,  "the  world  will  see  a  tremendous 
bieakthrough  in  medical  knowledge  that 
will  enable  us  to  conquer  many  of  the 
rii-ead  diseases."  Can  there  be  a  greater 
vision  or  hope  than  this,  Mr,  Speaker? 

In  lamenting  his  coming  retirement, 
the  Washinaton  Daily  News  editorial 
called  Senator  Hill  ".  .  .a  good  Sen- 
ator." But  he  has  been  much  more  than 
that — a  truly  rreat  leader  in  the  field 
that  Disraeh  called  "the  foundation"  of 
happiness:  good  health. 


Bill  Gold  on  Cigars 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    rENNSYI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect 
that  the  most  relaxed  columnist  in 
America  must  be  Washington's  own  Bill 
Gold.  I  have  never  met  Bill,  but  he  must 
be  one  of  the  really  deliahtful  men  in 
America,  and  he  certainly  has  the  most 
fantastic  store  of  interesting  information 
to  amuse  all  of  us. 

Tliis  morning  Bill  lit  up  his  favorite 
cigar  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  think- 
ing and  research  about  that  vei-y  sub- 
ject— cigars.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  read  Bill  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  will  insert  his 
column,  with  your  permission; 
"Legend"    on    Cigar   Boxes   Is   Voluntary — 

SORr     OF 

several  months  ago,  13  new  words  began 
appearing  on  the  boxes  in  which  many 
br.inds  of  cigars  are  sold. 

The  new  words  quickly  became  known  in 
the  trade  as  the  legend."  The  legend  says: 
•  These  cigars  are  predominantly  natural  to- 
b.icco  with  a  substantial  amount  of  non- 
tobacco  ingredients." 

The  type  size  is  quite  small,  and  although 
I  smoke  cigars  regularly  I  did  not  notice  the 
legend  until  Frank  H.  Sickler  of  1401  S. 
Barton  st.,  Arlington,  called  It  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Prank  wondered  how  much  Is  "substan- 
lial."  why  had  non-tobacco  ingredients  been 
introduced,  and  who  had  ordered  the  legend 
to  be  printed  on  the  packages. 

I  knew  the  answers  to  the  first  two  ques- 
tions. Several  years  ago,  manufacturers 
besan  switching  to  'homogenized"  tobacco, 
and  it  is  now  used  In  more  tlxan  80  per  cent 
of  our  clgaxs.  When  tobacco  is  homogenized, 
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it  Is  ground  up  and  mixed  into  a  paste;  the 
paste  is  then  'reconstituled  "  into  a  con- 
tinuous band  or  ribbon,  and  to  accomplish 
this  a  few  non-tobacco  ingredients  are  added. 
Homogenized  tobacco  produces  a  uniform- 
ity of  texture  that  does  not  occur  m  nature, 
but  this  was  not  llie  compelling  reason  for 
tlie  switch.  It  came  about  because  automatic 
machines  can  h.tndie  a  comuiuous  ribbon 
better  than  they  can  h.tndle  individual 
leaves,  and  because  less  of  the  tobacco  plant 
Is  wasted.  Both  factors  helped  to  keep  costs 
down  at  a  lime  wlien  prices  miitht  otherwise 
have  gone  right  through  the  nMif. 

To  find  out  why  cigar  boxes  are  now  carry- 
ing a  curiously  worded  reference  to  liomog- 
enlzation,  I  called  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

A  spokesman  there  said:  I'm  .sure  youie 
familiar  with  the  recent  trend  toward  better 
labels  and  fuller  disclosure.  We've  been  work- 
ing with  the  cigar  industry  on  this,  and  they 
began  putting  the  legend  on  their  boxes  vol- 
untarily. The  FTC  has  not  issued  an  official 
order  on  this  yet." 

Next  I  called  New  York  to  talk  to  an  indu.s- 
try  spokesman,  but  lie  wasn't  very  talkative 
He  claimed  no  credit  for  -voluntarily"  giv- 
ing the  consumer  more  information,  and  said 
he'd  mail  me  a  printed  statement  of  tiie  in- 
dustry's position. 

What  arrived  the  next  day  was  a  reprint 
from  the  United  States  'lobacco  Journal.  It 
said  that  the  FTC  had  "asked  "  the  industry 
to  include  the  legend  on  its  pack.'tres. 

It  added:  "Allliough  cigar  miUiUfacturers 
felt  that  the  phrasing  of  the  legend  is  in- 
adequate— and  perhaps  even  misleading,  in 
that  it  does  not  point  out  definitively  that 
the  use  of  non-tobacco  agents  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstituting  natural  to- 
bacco— major  producers  agreed  to  use  the 
legend  to  acquaint  consumers  with  the  use  of 
such  tobacco  in  modern  cigar  manufacture," 
So  the  legend  was  added  "voluntarily"  in 
the  sense  that  the  industry  c'lose  its  course 
without  waiting  for  a  Goveriiiiient  order.  But 
cigar  manufacturers  have  little  cntliusiasm 
for  the  legend  because  tlicy're  afraid  it  will 
bo  misunderstood. 

I  suspect  that  they  are  unnecr3.<-ar-ly  afr.iid 
of  both  their  Government  and  t'leir  cus- 
tomers. 

By  the  lime  a  man  is  mature  cnougii  to 
enjoy  a  good  cigar,  lie  has  u'  ually  learned 
to  wait  for  facts  and  avoid  half-baked  judg- 
ments. 


Whose  Status  Quo? 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  my  colleagues'  con.sidera- 
tion  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  of  December 
14,  1967. 

Although  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
characterization  of  myself  and  my  fel- 
low Republicans  as  a  "slow-witted  lot." 
it  does  seem  as  if  we  were  a  mite  lax 
in  pointing  out  that  we  are  anything  but 
defenders  o*  an  administration  manu- 
factured "status  quo." 

Those  of  us  who  are  likely  to  find  our- 
selves the  targets  of  further  verbal 
abuse — frantic  efforts  to  cover  and  shift 
the  blame  for  the  critical  nature  of  the 
Great  Society's  "status  quo,"  might  do 
both  ourselves  and  our  country  a  great 
service  by  assuming  the  offensive  pose 
which  the  News-Sentinel  urges. 

I  include  these  remarks  and  the  News- 
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Sentinel  editorial  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks; 

Whosf.  Status  Quo? 

At  the  .'KFL-ClO  convention  Tuesday  night, 
the  President   came  out  swinging  hard. 

It  was  a  cnmiialgn  speech  m  the  old  John- 
sonian style. 

If  anyone  was  wondering  whether  I.BJ 
would  run  again,  that  was  the  answer.  He 
already  was. 

In  i-lKiracter.  he  came  out  not  defen.tlvrly 
bi't  on  the  attu-k 

Wlih  Great  Society  Tex.m  scorn  he  Libeled 
Rpijublicnns  in  Congress  as  "wooden  soldiers 
of  the  ft.itus  quo." 

Reiniblicans  are  a  slow-witted  lot,  and  fo 
f:ir  thev  h  ive  reacted  defensively.  Wiiich  w.is 
w>i:it  I.UJ  expected  of  them. 

Tliey  h;ive  a  thance  to  t,.ke  the  initi..tivp, 
for  a  change. 

Tliey  could  stun  by  1. diking  up  the  me.Tii- 
ing  of  ".status  tjuo."  something  LBJ  appar- 
ently nc'-'lected  to  do.  It  is  not  an  olw^ctire, 
but  a  well-worn,  oft-tised,  I/itln  phrase 
menniii":    Tlie   existing   state   of   affairs. 

Are  the  Re))Ul5licans  in  Congress  llie 
wocxlen  .soldiers  of  the  existing  state  of  :!f- 
faiis?  On  the  record  even  as  recited  by  LBJ. 
tliey  out'ht  to  be  able  to  plead  not  guilty 
rnd"  point  an  .iccusing  hnger  at  LBJ  and  his 
ri!nif>ns. 

The  existing  state  of  afTaIrs  Is  one  in  which 
the  purchiwing  power  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings and  savings  has  declined  to  a  point 
where  a  dollar  can  buy  only  85  cents  worth  of 
goods,  compared  to  when  the  Democrats  took 
over  the  White  Hotise  in  1961  In  tiiat  tame 
span  of  years,  otir  balance  of  payments  in 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world  lias  shown  a 
deficit  each  year,  to  a  total  of  around  518 
billion,  and  the  Government's  gold  reserves 
have  shrunk  from  around  $17  billion  to  $12  5 
billion. 

The  .status  quo  Is  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  crime  rale  us  increasing  rapidly;  Accord- 
ing to  FBI  figures,  16  per  cent  more  crimes 
than  last  year,  and  88  per  cent  more  crimes 
than  in  19G0.  the  last  year  "wooden  soldier" 
Republican  Dwight  Eisenhower  lived  in  the 
White  Hoii^ie 

The  status  quo  is  a  public  debt  of  $345 
billion,  $55  billion  more  than  when  the  Deni- 
ocriti  resumed  jiower,  and  deficits  are  an- 
nually rising. 

liie  status  quo  is  a  condition  where  rioting 
in  the  streets  and  rumpuses  on  the  campuses 
have  become  commonplace. 

We'll  not  suggest  here  that  a  war  unre- 
solved is  also  part  of  the  status  quo,  for  that 
part  of  LBJ's  speech  was  nonpartisan  and  he 
did  not  put  all  blame  on  the  Republicans. 

We  mention  those  other  unappetizing  as- 
pects of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  alias 
status  quo.  only  because  someone  now  and 
then  should  make  a  point  in  loyal  opposition. 


Soviet  Submarine  Menace  Increases 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

rrF    CALIFORNIA 

I.\  1 1!E  HOU.^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jamiary  31.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  was  delivered  by  myself 
on   January   25  on    the  occa.sion  of   the 
commission  of  U.S.S.  Goto — SSN  615: 
Remarks    of    Congressman    Craig    Hosmer. 
OF  THE  Joint  Committee  on   Atomic  En- 
ergy,  AT   THE   C0MMIS.SI0NING   Ceremonies 
OP  THE  U.S.S.   "Gato,"    SSN   615,   Groton, 
Conn.,  January  25,   1968 
This  ship  bears  a  name  made  proud  dur- 
ing World  War  11  by  her  predeces^r  which 
earned    the    Presidential    Unit   Citation   for 
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destroying    over    26  000     tons     of    Japanese 
shipping 

l.ike  her  predecesaor.  the  United  States 
Ship  Goto  ounnmences  her  commissioned 
servu-e  it  ;»  time  uf  national  peril  As  m 
December,  1941.  when  the  arst  Goto  *aa 
commissioned,  we  face  clear  and  present 
danaier 

But  It  Is  a  vastly  different  kind  of  threat 
today  And  our  course  of  action  is  nowhere 
near   .vs  clear    is   it    was   then 

Each  of  us  shares  the  hope  that  this 
Goto  .ilways  will  sail  in  smixuh  waters  and 
wtU  never  be  called  upon  to  tlifht  tire  with 
lire  But  If  she  is  we  ilso  share  ^^n  absolute 
confidence  that  the  Goto  will  ferret  out  the 
enemy  and  her  weapons  will  find  their  marks 
with  devastatlns;  accuracy 

For  the  Goto  is  the  thirteenth  and  finest 
In  her  class  of  submarines  designed  to  hght 
submarines  Her  nuclear  propulsion  system 
gives  her  virtually  unlimited  endurance  and 
Independence  She  will  run  fast,  silent  and 
deep  Her  detection  capabilities  and  .irma- 
ments  represent  the  latest  in  submarine 
weapons  systems 

This  ship  and  her  slsiers  are  the  finest 
products  of  the  naval  shipbuilding  art  ever 
fabricated  The  officers  and  men  who  man 
h«r  are.tlie  most  carefully  selected,  the  best 
trained  aJQd  educated  and  the  most  highly 
motivated  naval  seamen  the  world  h.vs  ever 
known.  Crew  and  ship  together  represent 
the  furtherest  advance  of  naval  power  In  all 
history   Each  Is  a  fitting  match  for  the  other. 

But  In  matching  them  we  must  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that  for  all  the  bril- 
liant design  .md  engineering,  and  painstak- 
ing labor  which  went  Into  this  ship,  the 
Gato  Is — after  all  —  an  inanimate  weapon  She 
lacks  what  these  men  have— courage,  re- 
sourcefulness, pride,  faith  and  patriotism. 
And  It  is  these  ingredients  which  are  the 
power  and  heart  of  the  Navy,  indeed,  even 
of  our  countn,- 

These  men  make  this  ship  effective  as  one 
of  the  basic  components  of  United  States 
national  power  And  that  power,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  is  'me  Lif  the  rew  guarantees  of 
peace  and  treetlom  left  tcT  mankind  any- 
where on  this  small  planet 

For  so  long  as  the  .ittack  submarine  Goto 
and  her  nuclear  powered  -isters  can  exhibit 
a  credible  ready  posture  tor  'he  Immediate 
and  total  destruction  of  my  potential  en- 
emy s  submarine  force — for  that  length  of 
time  the  aggressor  must  pause  in  the  course 
of  his  aggressions  The  Soviet  Union  sees  this 
truth  only  too  clearly  It  is  engaged  in  a 
massive  effort  to  rapidly  expand  Its  nuclear 
submarine  fieet.  attempting  to  overcome  the 
deadly  sting    >f  ours 

Within  the  recent  past  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  it  clear  she  intends  to  establish  a 
more  dominant  role  throughout  the  world 
for  her  Navy  The  increased  presence  of  her 
fleets  In  the  Mediterranean  and  South  Atlan- 
tic are  clear  manifestations  of  this  change  in 
policy  High  Soviet  ifflciaU  boast  (jpenly  of 
the  capabilities  'f  their  ii'.ioie.ir  submarines 
and  their  naval  experts  talk  repeatedly  of 
having  SO  to  lOO  nuclear  submarines  In  serv- 
ice by  1975 

There  is  no  question  that  they  have  made 
their  nuclear  submarines  a  major  national 
effort— not  only  In  quantity  but  m  quality 

To  my  mmd  our  lack  of  response  to  this 
burgeoning  threat  is  foreboding  The  size  of 
our  Polaris  fteet.  41  ships,  .aid  the  projected 
size  of  our  nuclear  powered  .tttack  subma- 
rine fleet,  about  68  ships,  was  in  the  making 
as  long  as  a  decade  ago  The  numbers  were 
picke>^  to  meet  the  "hreat  >•{  those  years 
They  were  fixed  long  before  the  Soviet  Union 
expanded  its  naval  operal;  -i.s  around  the 
world  and  before  it  .icceleratccl  Its  nuclear 
submarine  construe  Ion  program  They  were 
fixed  before  the  Chinese  posed  a  nuclear 
threat,  before  Prance  undermined  NATO 
and  before  Great  Britain  abdicated  as  a 
world   power 

Many  In  Congress  share  my  concern  that 
these  numbers  have  not  been  re-evaluated  la 
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terms  of  the  changing  threat  It  is  absolutely 
incredible  to  me  that  our  nuclear  submarine 
building  program  should  be  grinding  to  a 
halt  at  the  very  moment  the  dangers  around 
us  so  obviously  multiply  It  must  be  com- 
forting to  the  Russians  though  somewhat 
puz?llr.g  to  them  as  it  is  lo  me  that  we 
should  stop  competing  Just  as  they  start  to 
compete 

True,  we  still  have  a  numerical  advantage 
over  them  But  they  know  It.  They  know 
what  they  must  do  about  It  And.  obviously 
they  are  doing  it 

I  am  certain  that  very  soon,  as  the  Con- 
gress again  reviews  the  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture, there  will  be  many  pointed  questions 
asked  on  this  Issue  The  now  static  numbers 
41  and  68  may  be  considerably  enlarged 

For  nuclear  [xiwered  ships  like  the  (iato 
can  keep  the  peace  iind  protect  our  freedom 
only  when  numbered  in  rational  relation  to 
the  threat  Ir.  tlio.se  sufficient  numbers  they 
can  accomplish  this  mission  wIUa  far  greater 
iissurance  than  all  the  treaties  and  diplo- 
matic maneuvering  ever  known 

The  American  people  believe  this  That  Is 
why  they  willingly  pay  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars "hese  fleets  cost  Thev  know  that  cost — 
If  paid  in  freedom  — would  be  far  larger  than 
If  paid  In  dollars 

In  closing  let  me  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  patriot  who  is  more  responsible 
than  any  other  f.jr  the  excellence  of  both  the 
ships  and  the  men  of  our  Nuclear  Navy  He 
Is  the  man  whose  "close  but  benevolent  su- 
pervision" for  many  years  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  these  strong  ships  to  sail  swiftly  and 
for  their  magnificent  crews  to  sail  safely  on 
their  missions  TTiis  nation  'Wes  deep  grati- 
tude to  Vlce-Admlral  H.  G.  Rlckover. 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  participate  with 
you  m  commissioning  this  proud  ship. 
Smooth  Sailing.  Godspeed. 


Naurn  and  Ukraine 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

op  uxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIV'ES 

Wrdnesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 

the  island  of  Nauru  will  join  the  family 
of  independent  nations  This  will  cause 
great  rejoiclns  among  the  6,048  people 
who  occupy  the  coral  atoll's  8 '2  square 
mile.=!.  While  I  wish  the  jieople  of  Nauru 
well  as  they  assume  their  place  among 
the  60  some  countries  that  have  secured 
their  freedom  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
doublj  standard  that  prevails. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  there  were 
loud  calls  for  the  end  of  colonialism  and' 
incessant  demands  for  the  breaking  up  of 
the  British.  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
Empires.  The  map  of  the  Old  World  un- 
derwent a  metamorphosis  as  .scores  of 
new  nations  emerged  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  Islands  of  the  seas. 

While  I  have  jomed  In  the  welcome 
that  has  been  extended  to  these  new 
countries,  my  joy  has  been  tempered 
somewhat  when  I  note  the  absence  of 
similar  demands  for  a  restoration  of  the 
freedom  that  was  briefly  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Ukraine.  It  was  50  years  ago 
this  week  that  the  Ukrainians  estab- 
lished their  own  nation.  Unfortimately, 
their  freedom  proved  to  be  ephemeral 
when  the  land  was  divided  among  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  result  of  the  settle- 
ments that  followed  World  War  I. 


January  31,  196S 

It  has  been  rumored  that  Nauru  will 
not  apply  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  organization  when  It  receives 
its  independence.  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  be  disappointed  or  pleased.  It  Is  a 
fasclnatlns  speculation:  If  they  join  the 
organization,  would  the  6,048  inhabitants 
of  Nauru  nullify  the  vote  of  the  200.000,- 
000  people  of  the  United  States,  or  would 
they  void  the  vote  of  the  232.000.000  sub- 
jects of  the  Soviet  empire? 

A  most  hearfelt  welcome  to  the  new  na- 
tion of  Nauru  and  an  equally  heartfelt 
prayer  that  the  42.000.000  people  of 
Ukraine  will  someday  have  equal  cause 
for  rejoicing  with  the  Nauruans. 


Jannary  31,  1968 


George  Low — Houston 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  14  edition  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  earned  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Barry  Furlong  on  Mr.  George  Low. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  in  Houston.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  this  article  about  a  man  who 
has  virtually  growm  with  our  space 
agency  and  whose  assignment  with  our 
Apollo  program  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important  task 
within  NASA  today. 

The  article  follows: 

His  .Assignment     Fix  the  .Apollo 
(  By  WlUlitm  Barry  Furlong! 

It  was  6  31  ;03  p  m.  at  Cape  Kennedy  when 
the  test  turned  Into  disaster 

-Seconds  later  George  M  Ix>w  got  the  mes- 
.sage  by  phone:  There's  a  fire  In  the  space- 
craft '  Low  was  working  late  at  his  deck  in 
ihe  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at 
Houston  He  rushed  to  nusslon  control  cen- 
ter ,\nd  took  up  the  melancholy  vigil.  The 
date  was  Jan  27.  1967 —when  the  American 
space  program,  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
persons  connected  with  It.  were  transformed. 

Three  astronauts  lost  their  lives,  a  decade 
of  ste-ady  progress  seemed  jeopardized,  and 
the  three-man  Apollo  spacecraft  on  which 
the  nation's  lunar  exploration  depended  had 
flunked  a  vital  test  without  once  leaving 
Eajth  George  Low  drew  the  touchest  assign- 
ment m  the  space  program:  Fl.x  the  Apollo. 
and  try  to  salvage  America's  commit- 
ment for  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon  by 
1970 

Today  he's  well  on  his  way  Successful 
1, lunching  of  the  S<itum  5.  the  world's  largest 
rocket,  put  the  bounce  back  into  NAS.A's 
st^p.  North  .American,  the  builder  of  the 
A[x>llo  spacecraft.  Is  moving  toward  deliver- 
ing the  first  model  for  a  manned  flight  In 
nud-1968  President  Kennedy's  mandate  to 
land  on  the  moon  liy  1970  Is  far  from  sure  of 
accomplishment,  but  the  Job  Is  not  Imixje- 
sible 

Low  !:i  a  veteran  of  the  space  program.  He 
was  there  the  day  the  civilian  space  agency 
was  created  In  the  nine  years  before  the 
spacecraft  fire  he  had  been  one  of  the  key 
;idmii.<strative  men  In  NASA  and  rose  to 
the  Job  <>l  deputy  director  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  the  Houston  complex 
where  the  astronauts  train  and  their  mis- 
sions are  planned. 

In  a  sense,  the  Apollo  disaster  brought 
him  a  step  down  the  ladder:  Low  moved  out 
of   the   ninth  floor  executive  suite  atop  the 


MSC  command  building  Into  the  sultcaae- 
and-alrlmer  life  of  a  uoubleshooter.  But  few 
men  In  America  carried  the  responsibility  or 
wielded  the  resources  of  Low  In  his  new 
j_)b  as  man:iger  of  the  Apollo  Spacecraft 
Project 

He  had  a  massive  btidget — at  least  $i  bil- 
lion the  hrst  year.  He  had  a  massive  work 
urce — 400  on  ills  personal  staff.  3.500  NASA 
men  and  women  working  on  the  spacecraft 
project  In  Housum.  at  lea.st  lOO.OOO  more 
persons  employed  by  the  contractors  build- 
ing the  ApuUo  spacecraft  and  its  components. 
Yet  the  challenge  and  change  was  In  getting 
his  hands  dirty  once  again  as  a  do-lt-your- 
.seif  engineer. 

"I'm  a  dirty-hands  engineer.  "  said  Low.  He 
Is  a  h)W-keyed  man  who  speaks  with  only 
the  faintest  hint  of  his  native  Vienna. 

Low's  task  of  rebuilding  the  Apollo  has 
turned  out  to  be  as  complex  as  a  knitted 
^hoelace.  as  arcane  as  space  itself.  For  weeks 
;aid  months  ;iltcr  the  hre  experts  sifted 
through  the  charred  remains  of  the  space- 
craft. 

Among  their  many  disturbing  discoveries: 
A  head  for  a  ratchet  Vvrench  lying  next  to 
burnt-out  wiring;  it  might  have  contributed 
to  a  short-circuit,  (.An  Apollo  conuactor  was 
warned  to  clean  up  the  sloppy  workmanship 
of  1I.S  employes  I 

They  studied  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  devices,  made  of 
2500  different  materials,  in  the  spacecraft. 
Kach  of  the  materials  was  tested  to  see  if  It 
was  combustible,  not  only  In  the  normal  at- 
mosphere but  in  the  vastly  different  lOO',': 
oxygen  atmosphere  of  the  spacecraft-in- 
operation  Anything  flammable  in  tl^at  spe- 
.lal  atmosphere  that  might  be  carried  on 
board  by  the  astronauts — i.e..  plastic  food 
cont.uners,  spare  material  for  on-board  cal- 
culations— is  now  stored  in  fireproof  con- 
tainers The  aluminum  plumbing  that  carried 
I)ure  oxygen  through  the  cabin  was  replaced 
with  stainless  steel  tubing.  Eventually,  to 
test  all  these  changes,  an  -unmanned  space- 
craft would  be  deliberately  set  afire  and 
painstakingly  analyzed  before  the  first 
launching  of  a  manned  ApwUo-Saturn  5 
rocket 

To  Low,  the  significant  changes  were  not 
simply  in  the  spacecrajt,  but  also  in  his  own 
career. 

"I  went  from  'general'  management  to 
'project'  management,  which  Is  the  opposite 
way  people  usually  go."  he  says.  As  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  he 
wag  responsible  for  "looking  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  things— the  various  programs,  their 
budgets  and  the  emphasis  those  budgets  re- 
flected, the  manpower,  the  future,  the  total 
resources  available  for  the  various  projects." 
But  when  he  became  manager  of  the  Apollo 
Spacecraft  Project — as  the  man  specifically 
delegated  xo  rescue  a  bad  situation — he  be- 
came responsible  "for  bringing  a  .single, 
spccilic  Job  lo  compleliou."  To  be  sure,  the 
scope  of  the  program  demanded  a  massive 
administrative  talent,  but  "it  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  up  more  in  '.he  way  of  engineer- 
ing." 

The  change  had  no  apparent  physical  or 
mental  effect  on  George  Low.  Now  41.  he  is 
still  slim  and  straight.  Tor  lunch,  he  has  only 
Sego  at  his  desk.  He  matches  the  basic 
spccitications  of  a  top-line  space  executive 
and  communicates  a  feeling  of  being  solid, 
dependable,  not  yet  eroded  by  memories  ol 
other  days.  He  has  an  unexcelled  theoretical 
competence  in  supersonic  flight.  He  has  un- 
rivaled experience  in  the  bureaucracy  of 
space. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  after  he  took  over 
•he  Apollo  spacecraft  program.  Low  devoted 
12  to  16  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  to  his 
job.  I  try  to  make  It  a  rule  not  to  work  on 
Sundays.  "  he  says.  "I  keep  Sunday  for  going 
to  church  and  playing  with  the  kids."  He  has 
five  children,  ranging  in  age  from  4  years  old 
to  1 5  and  they  adore  the  elaborate  manner  he 
does  everything  for  them  on  Sunday,  from 
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water  skiing  to  serving  up  pancakes  for 
breakfast.  "He  makes  spectacular  pancakes." 
says  his  wife.  Mary-R.  (a  long-standing  con- 
traction for  Mary-Ruth) . 

On  weekdays,  Low  rises  very  early  and 
cooks  his  own  breakfast.  "He's  ready  to  go  at 
5  or  5:30  In  the  morning."  says  Mary-R.  with 
awe  if  not  admiration,  "while  I  need  two  cups 
of  coffee  Just  to  get  going." 

"I  think  that's  when  he  decided  he  could 
do  as  well  making  his  own  breakfast  in  the 
morning,"  says  Mary-R. 

Before  George  goes  to  the  office  he  runs  at 
least  a  mile  every  morning. 

His  invulvemcnt  with  the  Apnllc:  .=  p  uccraft 
and  its  details  is  only  one  more  ytop  in  a 
lifetime  that  lias  been  plaved  out  in  Ihe  lone 
shadow  of  lilstory  George  low  was  not  tjuite 
in  Ills  teens  when  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Nazis 
took  over  liis  homeland.  Austria  h^hnrtlv 
thereafter,  lie  and  his  l.inilly  came  to  the 
United  States.  They  settled  in  upjx-r  New 
York  State;  his  mother  still  has  a  l.irm  there 
But  he  knew  his  hope  and  his  destinv  was 
not  on  the  farm.  "It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  wanted  to  be  anything  but  an  engi- 
neer," he  says. 

He  went  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  Troy,  N.Y. — though  his  schooling  was 
interrupted  by  a  hitch  In  the  Army  -and  ul- 
timately got  his  master's  degree  In  aeronau- 
tical engineering  there.  He  went  to  work  lor 
NACA — the  precursor  of  NASA— m  Cleve- 
land. The  research  projects  he  embarked  on 
there  ultimately  were  to  carry  1  im  to  the 
top  levels  of  manned  space  I'trht, 

He  can  remember  the  night  the  Husslans 
had  launched  their  first  Sputnik  on  Oct  4, 
1957:  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  lamily's  sum- 
mer cottage  at  Attwood  Lake.  O.,  and  was 
passing  through  a  small  town  when  he  heard 
the  news  on  the  radio.  "It  seemed  obvious 
to  me  that  we  were  beginning  a  new  era."  he 
says.  'Within  weeks,  he  was  asked  to  po  to 
-Washington — temporarily — to  help  set  up 
the  first  manned  spaceflght  program.  Project 
Mercury.  He  never  returned  lo  Cleveland. 

Somewhere  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Low  thinks  and  hopes  the  young  men  of  the 
future  win  remember  to  supplement  their 
theoretical  knowledge  with  a  practic;il  do-ii- 
yourself  dirty-hands  involvement  with  de- 
tails. For  George  LiOw  stands  witness  to  the 
fact:  A  man  can  rise  as  high  ia  ihe  US 
space  program  as  his  mind — and  his  hands — 
can  lift  him. 


Budgeting  Our  Natioaal  Funds 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jannary  31.  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner 
in  ■which  the  Federal  funds  of  this  Na- 
tion are  budgeted  and  spent  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States.  The  administrative  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969  is  now  a  matter  of 
record.  The  way  in  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress deal  with  this  budget  is  still  lo  be 
determined. 

I  have  devoted  the  bulk  of  my  January 
newsletter  to  the  problems  involved  in 
congressional  handling  of  this  budget.  I 
present  it  here  for  the  insjjection  of  my 
colleagues : 

First  Session,  90th  Congress.  Starts 
Economy  Drive 
With  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress behind  us  and  with  the  Second  Ses- 
sion just  underway,  It  seems  an  appropriate 
time  to  take  a  look  at  what  was  accomplished 
In  the  last  session  and  what  can  be  expected 
for  the  coming  year. 
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The  primary  achievement  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion was  the  beginning  of  an  economy  drive 
to  cut  the  extravagant  Federal  spending 
which  has  forced  our  national  economy  into 
an  ever-upward  inflationary  spiral. 

bUDGET    REQUESTS    SLASHED 

In  Its  budget  message  a  year  ago,  the  Atl- 
minlKtration  requestetl  appropriations  Irom 
'he  Congress  totalling  over  *133  billion  lor 
iiscal  year  l'J68  Actual  appropriations  bv  the 
iiOth  Congress  lor  r.)68  came  to  Just  S.127  5 
Viillion.  Total  appropriations  for  n.scal  vear 
1968  were  well  over  one  billion  dollars  less 
th.'.n  I '  T  liscal  19G7. 

In  adtiition  to  the  cut.s.  the  Congress  called 
for  further  economies  by  passing  a  resolu- 
tion forcing  the  President  to  cut  expendi- 
tures by  o\cr  5-4  MlUon.  Tl.r  economy  drive 
(Xtcnde'd  to  all  areas  of  Federal  t^prnding, 
with  most  drastic  cuts  coming  in  the  area 
i.f  ijor.-fsseniial  domestic  spending.  Although 
these  cuts  v.ore  a  s'cp  in  the  ntrhl  direction, 
I  he  budget  must  be  cut  even  further  for 
l..=  ral   1969. 

TAX    SURCHARGE    PHOrOSAL    IiELAYED 

The  bi-partisan  effort  to  cut  back  on  in- 
flationary Federal  spending  was  boosted  by 
delay  of  the  jjroposed  10  jjercent  surcharge 
income  tax.  Members  (.1  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wanted  solid  proof  that 
the  Administration  would  cut  back  spending 
III  all  areas  to  guarantee  that  the  tax  in- 
crease would  not  go  to  hnance  new.  infla- 
tionary programs 

In  his  State  ol  the  Union  mcs.sage  for  1968, 
the  President  once  again  made  a  desperate 
jjle:'.  lor  an  income  t.ix  surcharge.  But  lic  in- 
(Tcased  his  spending  program  by  exactly  the 
amount  that  it  is  estimated  the  tax  Increase 
would  net  the  treasury  Such  false  economy 
would  indicate  further  delays  In  passing  any 
tax  surcharge  in  the  Second  Session  of  the 
I'Oth  Congress, 

FISCAL    CRISIS    lOOMS     LARGE    IN     COMING 
LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Once  again  tiic  status  and  amount  of 
Federal  spending  and  iirotection  of  tlie  dol- 
lar's strength  appear  to  be  the  mam  issues 
facing  the  Congre.ss, 

In  the  photo  to  the  light  |nol  printed  :ji 
Record]  I  am  discussing  our  national  mone- 
tary situation  with  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin. Jr..  the  Chauman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Devaluation  of  the  pound  has  put  serious 
strains  on  the  dollar.  It  is  up  to  this  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  savings  and  wages  of  all 
Anieric.ins  from  a  similar  reduction  in  spend- 
ing jiower  which  might  be  caused  by  uitcr- 
luitional   and   domestic  pressures. 

ISSUES    lACING    CO.NGRESS    IN     1968 

Many  issues  of  great  importance  will  come 
bclore  the  Congress  f-ir  action  this  year. 
Of  utnio.-,t  importance  will  be  the  tax  sur- 
charge proposal  .ind  its  relation  to  overall 
!.'overnment  spending.  Once  again  I,  along 
with  many  ol  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  have  to  see  tangible 
evidence  ul  .m  eilort  by  this  Administration 
to  honestly  reduce  non-essential  spending 
before  I  will  consider  .-.ny  tax  increase 
program. 

The  Vietnam  War  is  cert:-.:n  to  be  before 
us  ris  .'in  u:ily  spectre  through  supplement,.! 
appropriations,  defense  spending  bills  and  in 
;i   thousand  other  ways. 

Legislation  to  help  local  police  deal  w.th 
the  growing  menace  of  crime  m  the  streets 
is  another  important  matter  on  which  the 
Congress  must  legislate  this  coming  year. 
An  Administration  request  for  a  "Safe 
Streets"  Act  which  would  have,  in  effect, 
created  a  Federal  police  force  under  the 
Attorney  General  was  scrapped  by  the  House 
last  session  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  aid  local 
l)3lice   through   block   grants   to  states. 

This  legislation  remains  to  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  then  a  compromise  tjetween 
the  two  versions  worked  out.  Oregonians  will 
be  directly  affected  by  such  a  law,  since  the 
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crime   rate    for    the   State   of   Oregon   Is   one 
of  the  ten  highest  in  the  nation 

CODE    or    ETHICS    FOR    ROtJSE    URGED 

Each  txxly  of  the  Compress  u  under  the 
Cinstltutlon.  the  Judge  of  the  conduct  of 
Its  Members  Prir  too  long  now  the  conduct 
f  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives h.\8  been  subject  to  open  debate,  with 
no  rules  for  (guidance  In  the  last  session  I 
Introduced  the  strongest  House  ethics  bill 
ever  It  would  establish  a  rigid  exemplary 
code  of  ethics  for  Representatives  Once 
again  this  session  I  will  work  for  IM  early 
enactment 

RIVER  DIVERSION  STILL  HAINTS  NORTHWEST 

Very  early  In  this  session  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  This  expansive 
prop<_«sed  project  holds  the  menace  of  diver- 
sion of  Northwest  water  to  arid  Southwest 
areiui 

As  .1  member  of  the  Interior  Committee  It 
will  be  part  of  my  job  to  see  that  no  ijtudles 
of  water  diversion  limited  to  the  Northwest 
are  passed  iis  part  of  this  legislation  A  bill 
to  establish  ;i  National  Water  Commission 
was  passed  by  the  House  last  session,  but  a 
compromise  with  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
been   rea«hetl 

The  NftWonal  Water  Commission  bill  pro- 
vides for  study  of  the  water  needs  of  .ill 
areas  of  the  United  States  (or  economic  de- 
velopment .%nd  growth  Such  a  study  could 
very  conceivably  show  that  Oregon  ind  the 
Northwest  will  need  every  ounce  of  water 
they  have  m  tae  not  too  distant  future 

DMSO     NEW   DRtC   I.ECISLATION   PRArTED 

The  U  S  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  been  arbitrarily  holding  up  testing  of 
the  lirug  dimethyl  sulfoxide  iDMSO)  for  over 
two  years  now  The  drug,  whose  medical 
properties  were  discovered  by  two  doctors  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  In 
Portland,  is  a  by-product  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  .ind  has  been  found  etTectlve 
in  treating  .irthrltls  .ind  many  other  skin 
and  joint  diseases 

I  have  time  and  time  again  sought  fair 
evaluation  and  treatment  of  DMSO  from  Dr 
Jarnes  Qoddard,  Comml.ssloner  nf  the  Fond 
ajnd  Drug  .Administration,  to  no  avail  Evi- 
dence ihows  that  the  FDA  has  persecuted 
this  .ind  other  new  drugs  I  am  presently  In 
the  process  oi  preparing  legislation  which 
would  entirely  remove  the  PDA.  from  J.irr.- 
dlctlon  over  new  drug  applications,  and  place 
them  with  the  National  Academy  :>f  Sciences 
for  evaluation  and  decision. 


Cloiing  a  Loophole 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OK     NEW     J(KSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednfsdatj.  January  31.   1968 

Mr  MINISH  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  In  .sup- 
port of  legislation  .sponsored  by  me  to 
end  the  tax-exemption  privilese  for 
bonds  issued  by  State  and  lo''^!  govern- 
ments to  finance  private  inc.  .rial  fa- 
cilities. The  editorial  Closing  a  Lo<3p- 
hole. '  which  appeared  in  the  Newark 
Sunday  News  of  January  28.  1968,  co- 
gently cites  the  case  for  correcting  this 
serious  abuse  of  the  tax  exemption 
granted  to  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments; 

Closing  .\  Loohkole 

Congressional  efforts  to  close  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  loopholes  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture have  Anally  received  the  U  3   Treasury's 
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strong  support  "  legislation,  which  haa  long 
awaited  the  green  light,  is  designed  to  end 
the  tax  exemption  privilege  for  bonds  issued 
by  state  and  Ux"al  governments  to  finance 
private  industrial  facilities 

The  interest  on  .so-called  ■municipal" 
bonds  la  exempt  from  federal  Income  taxes. 
This  concession  permits  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments ti.)  borrow  funds  at  lower  Interest 
rates  than  apply  to  uther  bonds,  including 
securities  of   the  federal  government 

The  tax-exempt  privilege,  however,  haa 
been  .ibused  bv  states  and  local  governing 
units  which  seek  to  lure  Industry  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  They  do  this  by 
building  plants  with  the  public's  money, 
then  leasing  the  facilities  to  private  com- 
panies In  .'tTect.  this  is  private  borrowing 
without  interest  charges 

Still  another  .ibuse  which  the  legislation 
would  eliminate  are  '  arbitrage"  transactions 
by  which  local  governments  sell  Uix-exempt 
bonds  .ind  reinvest  the  prooeed.s  m  higher- 
yielding  securities  Arbitrage  deals  are.  as 
the  Treasury  describes  them,  a  clear  distor- 
tion" of  tax  Immunity. 

Anti-arbitrage  legisl.ition  is  likely  to  have 
an  easier  road  through  Congress  than  meas- 
ures against  the  industrial  facility  bonds 
which  have  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth  in  recent 
years  In  more  than  half  the  states  For  ex- 
.unple.  the  bill  faces  opposition  in  the  House 
Ways  :>nd  Means  Committee  vi'hose  chair- 
man, Wilbur  Mills,  comes  from  .\rkansiis. 
This  state  has  been  .i  le.idlng  seller  of  indus- 
trial bonds 

While  there's  some  question  about  the 
legislation's  reception  by  the  tax-wrltlng 
committees  of  both  houses,  there's  no  doubt 
about  the  need  of  its  enactment  The  tax- 
exempt  system  was  devised  to  help  state  and 
local  governments  to  borrow  money  for  legit- 
imate needs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

With  prevailing  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates,  borrowers  are  having  a  diffl- 
cult  time  as  it  Is  without  unfair  competi- 
tion from  local  governments  financing  in- 
dustrial sites 


Raytheon   Co.   To   Locate   New   Plant  in 
Hudson,   Mast. 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

of     l*A3SACIIVst:TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr  MORSE  f>f  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  tiie  extent  <>f  the  recovery 
of  the  Greater  Lowell.  Mass.,  area 
from  the  economic  difficulties  uf  the 
19o0s  was  -symlxjlized  last  week  by 
the  decision  of  the  Raytheon  Co.,  to 
locale  a  new  plant  along  Route  495  in 
Hudson.  Mass.  To  a  larcre  extent  this 
kind  of  f^rowth  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  development  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  by  the  determina- 
iKin  of  the  Greater  Lowell  area  to  get 
back  on  its  economic  feet.  The  Lowell 
Sun  discussed  the  significance  of  the 
Raytheon  decision  m  an  editorial  which 
appeared  on  January  2,  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record,  iis  follows: 
Good  News 

.Ai.rif  uncement  by  Raytheon  Co.  of  Its 
plans  tj  erect  a  multi-mlUlon  dollar  manu- 
facturing facility  on  Route  495  in  Hudson 
IS  *;o<xl  news  for  Lowell  and  the  other  com- 
munities In  this  area 

It  Is  itood  news  for  two  reiisons:  One  is 
that  many  of  the  5000  eventual  employees 
will  Come  from  this  section,  which  is  only  a 
reialivel;   few  minutes  away  via  the  super- 
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highway:  and  second,  because  any  new  plant.s 
which  are  established  here  attract  more  and 
more  That  was  the  story  on  Route  128.  and  It 
will  be  the  story  on  495  It  will  not  come 
overnight,  but  It  will  come  and  faster  than 
many  m.iy  be  expecting 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  In  the 
development  of  R^iute  495  as  an  Industrl.il 
factor  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  comment  made  along  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Raytheon  facility,  to  the  effect 
that  the  key  factor  m  the  decision  to  locate 
in  Hudson  was  "the  extremely  co-operative 
attitude'  of   the  people  of  that  town 

With  85  miles  of  Route  495  on  which  to 
locate,  industrl.ilists  are  not  tjolng  to  plan 
for  establishing  plants  In  .ireas  where  there 
Is  any  organized  opposition 

As  v.e  have  stated  many  times.  If  the  jjopu- 
latlon  t'rowth  In  this  are.i  comes  up  to  the 
expectations  of  experts,  we  are  going  to  need 
m.iny  new  industries,  busme.sses  etc  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  people  who  will  be  living 
right  In  the  Greater-Lowell  area. 
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Mrs.  Flossie  J.  Chestnut,  South  Carolina 
Career  Woman  of  the  Year 


HON.  JOHN  L  McMILUN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncf;day.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker,  we  peo- 
ple in  South  Carolina  and  especially  in 
my  congresvslonal  district  are  hiehly 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  fireat  honor  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Flossie  J. 
Chestnut  of  Cherry  Grove  Beach. 

Mrs.  Chestnut  has  been  selected  as 
woman  of  the  year  by  the  South  Carolina 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  We  all  know  this  is  a 
u;reat  honor  and  I,  personally,  want  to 
join  Mrs.  Chestnuts  host  of  friends  on 
conRratuIatins  her  for  the  fine  service 
she  has  been  lendennR  the  citizens  of  our 
State  as  a  member  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  person  in  my  con- 
gressional district  that  deserves  this  hon- 
or more  than  Mrs.  Chestnut  and  I  am 
certain  all  her  friends  are  extremely 
proud  to  learn  that  she  has  been  selected 
woman  of  the  year  for  our  State. 

A  summary  of  Mrs.  Chestnuts  accom- 
plishments follow : 

Mrs    Flossie  J.  Chestni-t.  Solth   C.\roli.;a 
Career  Woman  of  t>!E  Year 

Mrs  Flossie  J  Chestnut  has  been  named 
•State  Career  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the 
.South  Carolina  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  .Announcement 
of  her  selection  from  a  field  of  26  entries 
was  made  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Educatlon:U 
Conference  of  the  Federation  which  was  held 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Co- 
lumbia on  January  27  and  'JS. 

Flf>ssle  Johnson  Chestnut  la  a  native  and 
lifelong  resident  of  Horry  County  and  pres- 
ently makes  her  home  at  Cherry  Grove  Beach. 

Siie  began  her  business  career  in  1948 
when  she  became  secretary  for  the  Cherry 
Grove  Realty  Company,  where  she  continues 
to  be  employed  :is  saleswoman  and  office 
manager  She  qualllied  for  her  license  as  an 
insurance  broker  in  1950  and  ;is  a  real  estate 
broker  m  196'.;  In  applying  for  the  latter 
license,  her  extensive  and  diversified  expe- 
rience in  the  real  estate  field  enabled  her  to 
pass  the  twro  SouUi  C^xrolma  Real  EsUite 
Board  examinations  in  one  sUige  rather  than 
in  the  ctistomary  two  stages  normally  re- 
qujired  of  applicants  for  such  licensee.  This 


s.vme  experience  m:ide  It  unnecessary  for  her 
lo  serve  the  usual  ye;ir's  apprenticeship  re- 
quired of  applicants  before  the  Issuance  of 
ihcir  tinal  license. 

Her  professional  sUiture  has  been  en- 
hanced by  her  .service  as  president  of  the 
Cirand  Strand  Board  of  Realtors,  of  which  she 
IS  now  a  director,  us  well  as  membership  on 
the  South  Carolina  Board  of  Realtors. 

Mrs  Chestnut  is  now  serving  her  second 
lerni  as  an  elected  incniber  <jf  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Chorrv  Grove  Beach  She  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Greater  Myrtle  Beach  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Wanipee-Liltle  River  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

In  addition,  the  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Grand  Strand  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  and  since  tus  lounding  in  1954 
has  held  the  offices  of  corresponding  secre- 
tary, lirst  and  second  vice  president  and 
president  She  now  occupies  an  office  at  the 
state  level  of  the  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  as  State  Per- 
sonal Development  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Chestnut  has  become  closely  identi- 
fied in  the  minds  of  the  residents  of  her 
community  with  the  campaigns  to  raise 
funds  for  the  use  of  various  organizations  in 
combating  disease  at  the  local  and  national 
level  She  has  served  for  a  number  of  years 
.IS  chairman  of  the  Cherry  Grove  Beach 
Heart  Fund,  lor  which  she  recently  received  a 
citation,  as  well  as  chairman  of  Cancer  and 
March  of  Dimes  drives,  and  actively  partici- 
pated in  other  similar  lund-raising  activi- 
ties. 

In  recognition  of  her  numerous  and  varied 
activities.  Mrs.  Chestnut  was  recently  se- 
lected for  inclusion  in  the  publication,  "Out- 
standing Civil  Leaders  of  America." 

Mrs  Chestnut  is  the  wife  of  Charles  E. 
Chestnut  and  the  mother  of  three  children. 
She  IS  an  active  member  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Chapel  by  the  Sea.  an  interdenomina- 
tional church  tor  which  she  acts  as  treas- 
urer. Prior  to  her  artiliiition  with  the  Chapel, 
she  served  for  eleven  years  as  volunteer  sec- 
retary for  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Ocean 
Drive  Beach. 

Mrs.  Chestnut  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  in  that  she 
1.S  ever  mindful  of  her  '  responsibility  to  the 
business  world,  the  opportunity  to  uplift, 
and   the   everlasting   need   to  be   kind." 
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The  thought  of  a  "worldwide  iorain"  elec- 
tronically devised,  of  course,  is  near  the 
realm  of  possibility.  It  needs,  most  of  all, 
agreement  of  governments  to  participate. 
When  the  nations  of  the  world  learn  to  get 
along  with  each  other,  the  time  for  sharing 
of  knowledge  will  be  at  hand 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  believes  llic  day  is  not 
far  off  when  man.  because  of  this  tremen- 
dous growth  of  electronic  communications, 
can  plug  his  mind  into  the  minds  t.f  millions 
of  others. 

Two  communications  salollitps  over  the 
Atlantic  and  two  over  the  Pacific,  he  says, 
could  provide  the  nucleus  of  a  world  infor- 
mation grid  through  which  the  knowledge 
and  culture  of  one  people  could  lie  shared 
with  others  throughout  the  world  Already 
through  shortwave  radio,  comjjuters  ol 
Argentine  engineers  "converse"  with  com- 
puters at  the  Massachusetts  l!i.=;titute  of 
Technology. 

The  British  Medical  Association  pels  com- 
puter tapes  by  mail  which  pluck  from  the 
National  Library  ol  Medicine  in  Washington 
the  medical  information  it  uleans  from  ab- 
stracts of  thou.sands  of  medical  articles. 

Satellites,  extended  microwave  relay  net- 
works and  other  electronic  marvels  will 
vastly  extend  the  range  of  this  information 
exchange.  But  there  are  some  hitches. 

For  one  thing,  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  world's  governments,  mlormation  sent 
whizzing  around  the  earth  would  go  un- 
tapped. Governments  would  have  to  agree 
to  receive  it,  and  many  do  not  want  outside 
knowledge  to  reach  their  people.  For  tin- 
other,  so  much  information  is  lieing  accu- 
mulated today  that  its  undirected  dissemi- 
nation could  boggle  man's  mind  with  the 
sheer  weight  of  a  million   f.ict.s. 

There  are  potential  solutions,  but  none 
readily  available  for  uncooperative  govern- 
ments. There  is  otiIv  the  hope  that  each 
exchange  of  knowledge  that  slips  past  the 
gate  will  open  it  a  little  wider  until  the  day 
arrives  when  a  flood  of  information  will 
break  down  the  Ixirncrs 
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"Worldwide  Brains"— The  Troy,  N.Y., 
Times-Record  Comments  on  a  Predic- 
tion of  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director, 
U.S.   Information  Agency 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDI.^NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
m  the  Record  a  most  interesting  edito- 
rial published  in  the  November  29,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Troy,  N.Y.,  Times-Record 
and  entitled  "Worldwide  Brains." 

The  editorial  comments  on  a  recent 
statement  by  the  distinguished  director 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Leonard 
H  Marks,  concerning  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  a  worldwide  computer  net- 
work which  would  make  far  easier  the 
sharing  of  knowledge. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Worldwide  Brains 

The  day  of  the  computer  predicts  the  time 
ali  knowledge  will  be  shared,  at  the  touch 
of  a  dial. 


Agrarian  Reform  in  Republic  of  Vietnam 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1968 

Mr,  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on 
.several  occasions  taken  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  call  attention  to  a  serious  lack 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  enact  much  needed 
leforms  in  that  war-embatllcd  nation. 
In  my  several  visits  to  that  country  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  I  have  found  that  in 
spite  of  our  massive  military  and  civilian 
aid  programs  we  were  not  effectively 
providing  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
with  sufficiently  meaningful  goals  to  en- 
courage them  to  stop  providing  a  sanctu- 
ary for  the  Vietcong.  One  reform  that 
was  lacking  had  been  real  land  reform. 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  I  received  from  the 
Embassy  of  Vietnam,  which  carries  an 
excerpt  of  a  most  important  statement 
by  President  Thieu  regarding  the  new 
steps  he  has  urged  his  government  to 
take  regarding  this  vital  matter.  I  hope 
that  it  is  pursued  with  vigor  and  deter- 
mination. It  is  positive  action  such  as 
this  that  I  feel  will  bring  our  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  an  honorable  and  just 
peace  closer  to  fruition. 
The  statement  follows : 


Agrarian   Reform  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam 

A  nationwide  campaign  was  launched  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  recently  in  order  to 
l)ush  forward  the  implementation  of  a  vast 
land  reform  program.  A  National  Congress 
on  Agrarian  Reform  was  opened  in  Saigon 
on  January  18.  1968  by  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  Besides  pointing  out  the  false 
promises  of  the  communists  on  land  reform 
i.nd  the  difJcrence  between  the  communist 
approach  of  forced  expropriation  and  col- 
!ociiv;7.,ilion.  ;.nd  our  approach  rcspcc-iiin: 
the  basic  rights  of  people,  the  President  r-ut 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
pcrvasne  social  reforms.  Said  he: 

"We  know  that  the  communisus  can  only 
like  root  wherever  there  are  injustice  .oul 
destitution.  We  also  know  that  economic  iii- 
iustice  IS  always  loUowed  by  political  in- 
justice. If  we  are  successful  in  building  an 
equitable  economic  system,  then  political 
democracy  would  by  itself  emerge  and  de- 
velop." 

President  Thieu  also  emphasized  that  the 
program  of  land  reform  is  an  important  and 
key  element  in  national  policy,  aiming  at 
revolutionizing  six:iety  and  fostering  democ- 
racy, justice  and  humanitarianism,  and  that 
It  should  be  an  integral  part  of  rural  re- 
construction. Stressing  on  the  Importance 
of  the  program  lie  decLored: 

■We  must  clearly  recognize  that  the  task 
of  l.md  reform  is  a  critical  necessity  created 
by  our  special  situation,  a  key  t.i.sk  which 
could  not  be  neglected  ....  Even  if  we  are 
now  able  to  deieat  the  communists  and  re- 
.siore  ijeace.  but  arc  not  able  lo  erase  condi- 
tions of  injustice  and  destitution  suffered  by 
the  majority  of  our  countrymen,  I  am  certain 
that  such  ii  peace  will  neither  endure  nor 
prosper." 

Conimentmg  on  the  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram of  tlie  povernmcnt.  Mr.  Ton  That  Trinh, 
Minister  of  Apnculiure  and  Land  Reform, 
.stressed  that  its  [jrimary  aim  is  to  help  land 
tillers  become  land  owners.  For  this  purpose. 
a  Land  Bank  is  being  established  to  provide 
!ow-int..'rest  loans  to  needy  farmers  who  wish 
to  acquire  land.  Mr.  Trinh  also  decLared  Ihat 
the  government  will  expedite  the  redistribu- 
tion of  government  and  expropriated  surplus 
lands  to  the  landless,  a  task  which  so  far  has 
been  l.iggmg  due  lo  llie  shortage  of  cadres 
and  the  unstable  political  situation  until 
recentlv- 

Finally.  the  Minister  appealed  to  friendly 
countries  lor  a.5sistance  m  this  l.ind  reform 
Ijrogram  which  aims  at  making  Vietnam  self- 
sufticlent  in  its  foxl  requirements  in  the  near 
future. 

Practical  measures  are  now  being  worked 
out  lor  an  c.irly  and  \  iporous  implementation 
of  the  agrarian  reform  program. 


Remarks  of  Robert  Moses  at  a  Memorial 
Dinner  in  Honor  of  Charles  A.  Buckley, 
Imperial  Ballroom,  Hotel  Americana, 
January  18,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'dncsday.  January  31.  1968 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Robert  Moses,  chairman  of  the 
Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority 
of  New  York,  addressed  a  memorial  din- 
ner in  honor  of  our  former  colleague 
Charles  A.  Buckley  on  January  18  in  New 
York. 

Charlie  Buckley's  memory  will  long  live 
in  the  rnnals  of  the  history  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  His  accomplishments  since 
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he  first  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men of  New  York  City  in  1918  through 
his  term  as  State  tax  appraiser  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  durtna;  the  period 
he  ser\'ed  as  city  chamberlain  prefixed 
his  most  memorable  service  of  30  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which 
spanned  15  Congresses,  As  chaimian  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
he  'Aas  responsible  for  more  public  works 
authorizations  and  construction  than 
any  other  American  The  monuments  of 
roads,  bridges,  public  buildincs  reser- 
voirs, dan-.s.  and  water-^ay.s  throughout 
our  land  will  lorn?  be  a  livin?  tcstinK^ny 
to  the  concrete  accompli.shments  of  a 
man  who  always  sliunned  the  limelight. 
Charlie  Buckley  knew  true  humility  and 
I  feel  that  the  words  of  Chairman  Moses 
express  the  feelintrs  of  those  who  knew 
him  best.  I  am  privileged  to  include  his 
speech : 

Prlends  of  Ch.irllo  Biicltley.  wlio  vv  luld  be- 
Itme  It.  a  ballroom  full  of  nelgiibors  and  nice 
people  not  on  ihe  make,  not  Jumping  on 
passlnt;  bandwagons,  not  riding  the  waves  of 
the  future,  people  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
show  ■fentlment  mid  not  aXnxid  to  acknuwl- 
«lge  .'•Wt^atlun.  met  here  to  honor  .i  man 
who  hated  flattery  and  had  no  appetite  for 
shoe  polish? 

Charlie  Buckley  was  a  man  who  In  the 
march  of  world  events  and  nationwide  de- 
velopments never  lost  sight,  sound  and  louch 
of  his  borough  and  people.  It  renews  my 
faith  In  represent<nive  democracy. 

They  say  memories  are  short.  The  next 
generation  know  a  iiero  very  slightly  and 
grandchildren  will  recall  his  name  only  if  It 
is  attached,  a,a  you  propose  U  shall  t>e  in  this 
case,  to  some  enduring  monument,  memorial 
or  benefaction 

It  Is  the  fashion  with  brash  newcomers  in 
politics  and  disdainful,  fasUdloua  editors  to 
picture  Charlie  Buik.ev  .is  a  stereotyped, 
dated  product  of  district  club  and  cloakroom 
politics,  entertaining  election  captains  and 
minor  officeholders  In  the  Bronx  and  occa- 
sionally answering  roll  calls  In  Washington 
when  not  f'Jllownng  the  ponies  at  the  tracks. 
It  reminds  me  of  Lincoln  s  reply  to  Grant's 
critics.  'Sliow  me.  ■  he  said,  'where  he  gets 
his  stogies  .uid  'he  hair  of  the  dog"  Sliow  us 
where  the  pomes  are  running,  and  we  may 
find  a  few  more  Buckleys. 

Charlie  Buclcley  in  my  own  knowledge  as 
a  political  maverick  and  uncommitted  ob- 
server w.-vs,  on  tiie  contrary,  a  very  able  local 
leader  In  a  Ixirough  not  without  previous 
leaders  of  distinction,  and  an  excepuonally 
knowledgeable,  shrewd,  compet-ent  and  effec- 
tive Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  tlie  House  ui  Representatives.  I  cm 
testify,  and  under  no  compulsion,  that  in 
these  pivrts  he  was  enormously  helpful  in 
bringing  about  .agreements  on  major  enter- 
prises such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  .tiid  Niagara 
power  developments  .iiid  the  con'.liient-il  and 
regional  highway  and  expressway  system 
which  is  now  taken  for  granted  by  smart 
alecks  who  ttunk  it  was  a  cincli  to 
accomplish. 

A  large  factor  in  Charlie  Buckley's  success 
In  Congress  was  due  to  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  memlaers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
ury  who  trusted  as  well  as  liked  him,  and 
often  wen:  along  simply  because  Charlie 
pledged  his  honor  that  It  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

Years  ago  the  Sriited  Piorello  La  Guardia. 
In  spite  or  maybe  because  of  his  lovable  and 
unpredictable  eccentricities  and  shenani- 
gans, nevertheless  one  of  our  great  mayors, 
said  to  me  in  the  course  of  one  of  our  not 
Infrequent  arguments.  "I  believe  In  princi- 
ples, not  in  men  "  I  still  think  that  one  of  the 
most  horrible  statements  I  ever  heard,  be- 
cause loyalties  must  run  to  people,  and  be- 
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■iL-ip  Without  personal  loyaJUes  there  Is 
:u-l;l;er  principle  nor  progress  Charlie 
Buckley  was  above  all  a  loyal  man  I  leave 
that  as  a  final  tribute  with  you  and  honor 
yipu  for  iteeping  his  memory  green. 


Wright  Morrow  Citei  Snpreme  Conrt 
Decitioni  Which  Violate  Precedent, 
Invade  Legislative  Field,  and  Con- 
tribute to  Breakdown  of  Law  and 
Order 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

iir    Tt.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaij.  January  31.  1968 

Mr  FISHER  Mr  Speaker,  not  long 
at;o  the  Honorable  Wiii^ht  .Morrow  of 
Houston,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Texas  bar  and  a  great  patriot,  made  a 
speech  to  the  Univer.sity  jf  Texas  council. 
The  occasion  was  the  iiursuance  of  the 
continuin.;  memonal  to  the  late  Judge 
Wnght  C  Morrow,  father  of  the  speaker. 
in  the  fiirm  of  funds  for  teaching  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure 

In  hi.s  memorable  address  Mr  Morrow 
sounds  an  alarm  which  hould  be  heeded 
by  all  Americans.  Every  .student  of  gov- 
ernment and  every  believer  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Consiilution  should  read 
this  documented  statement  concerning 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  trends  In 
modem  American  history. 

Mr.  Morrow's  address  follows: 

The  contlruini;  .ind  rising  wave  of  crime 
in  our  country  is  .Uamiing  to  all  and  the 
appointment  of  comnUsslons  to  study  the 
c.iiises  of  this  rise  In  criminal  activities  will 
not  and  does  not  suffice.  The  truth  is  that 
the  basic  cause  of  this  (.rime  w.ue  !s  known 
but  those  m  charge  uf  tiie  givernment  refuse 
to  [ace  the  true  situation. 

The  trend  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  astonished 
,ind  caused  cx>niternatlon  among  a  great  part 
of  our  population,  particularly  the  lawyers 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Court  appears  to  have  taken  a  position 
which  gives  police  little  or  no  opportuiuty 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  brutality  ot 
the  criminal;  at  the  same  time,  throwing 
such  a  web  of  protection  around  the  crimi- 
fial.  or  suspected  cnminal.  as  to  make  it 
virtually  impossible  in  many  instances  to 
convict  those  who  ^ae  really  guilty  or  to  de- 
termitie  whether  or  not  they  should  be  con- 
victed. 

Back  In  1958.  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
States  were  alarmed  at  the  legislative  Inva-* 
sion  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  tlie  guise 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  These  Justices  In  their  consid- 
eration of  this  situation  said  in  part: 

"We  are  not  alone  In  our  view  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  many  cases  arising  under 
the  14th  .^mendment.  has  assumed  what 
seems  to  us  primarily  leprislative  ilawmaic- 
Ingt  powers  •  •  •  We  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  frame's  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion or  the  p)o.sslbly  somewhat  /fis  gifted 
draftsmen  of  the  Foui  tcenth  Amcndryient 
ciier  contemplated  that  the  Supr-me  Court 
would  or  !'iouW,  have  the  almost  unlimited 
policy-making  powers  which  it  now  exercises. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  reflect  that  under  a 
Constitution  which  provides  for  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  of  di<£nt>ufion  ui 
power  between  national  and  .Sfate  govern- 
ment, one  branch  of  one  government — the 
Supreme  Court — should  attain  the  imnitnse. 
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and  in  many  respects,  dominant  power  which 
It  now  wields"  i  Emphasl.s  mlnei 

Early  In  Its  history.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  who  occupied  that  position  for  35 
years  in  the  formative  period  of  the  nov; 
nation,  said  this: 

'Courts  iue  tiie  mere  instruments  of  the 
law  and  can  will  notlitng.  •  •  •  Judicial 
power  is  net  cr  exercised  for  the  purpose  ot 
S/i!  11157  effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge:  always 
fiT  tlie  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  .'air  "  lEmpha-sls  nilnei 

James  Madison,  one  of  tlie  authors  of  tlie 
r. .n.stltutlon,  made  this  significant  state- 
tiient : 

"The  good  of  society  reciuircs  that  the 
rules  of  conduct  of  its  members  should  be 
certain  and  knnu-n.  which  would  nof  be  tlie 
case  If  any  Judge  disregarding  the  decisions 
of  hl.s  predecessor  should  vary  the  rule  of 
the  law  according  to  his  indiiidual  interpre- 
tion  of  It."  (Emphasis  mine  I 

Tlie  situation  .since  1958.  so  far  as  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Con.stltution.  has  not  improved  the  attitude 
of  the  Clilef  Justices  of  tlie  -States  or  of 
pfople  genernlly  concerned  v^ith  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  in  their  cl'.  11  rights  as 
American  citizens  but  has  worsened  by  rea- 
son of  the  more  recent  decisions  by  the  .Su- 
preme Court.  And,  now  ;us  demonstrated  in 
the  very  recent  riots  and  in.surrectloiis,  dls- 
rei^pect  of  the  law  h.vs  become  rampiint  and 
people  luidlsclplined  with  looting,  and  burn- 
ing, and  murdering  This  situation  has  re- 
sulted m  a  state  of  near  anarchy  In  our 
tountry;  people  have  now  become  afraid  in 
their  own  iiomes.  or  to  walk  on  the  streets 
of  their  cities  and  towns,  especially  In  our 
nation's  c.ipital  Roblierles.  .ind  lliefts.  and 
murders,  and  rape  und  all  characters  of 
crime  have  continued  to  increase  throughout 
our  country. 

Disrespect  for  law  has  become  rampant. 
It  lias  been  encouraged,  condoned  and  ex- 
cused by  prominent  office  holders.  Tlits  h.xs 
l>een  shown  not  only  m  tlie  streets  by  riots 
but  by  demonstrations  and  otlier  similar 
methods  of  disrespect  of  the  rights  of  otlier 
people;  In  the  galleries  of  Congress;  In  the 
public  places  like  theatres,  city  halls  and  la 
churches;  parading  and  picketing  In  and 
around  tlie  White  House,  rushing  into  the 
offlces  of  mayors  of  cities,  destroying  the 
furniture  and  raising  complete  pandemo- 
nium; refusal  of  students  to  attend  classes, 
demanding  control  of  administration  of 
schools  and  colleges.  All  of  this  has  become 
un-.\merlcan  and  Intolerable.  Courts  have 
become  legislators;  the  Supreme  Court  has 
amended  the  Constitution  in  violation  of 
Its  specific  provisions,  disregarding  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  states.  .Ml  of 
this  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  fundamentals 
of  our  American  system.  Petitions  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  and  peacealjle  assemblies 
are  provided  for  In  our  fundamental  law 
but  the  courts  have  stretciied  these  provi- 
sions to  the  point  of  absurdity  In  their  mis- 
Interpietatlons  and  their  personal  expres- 
sions based  on  the  whims  and  phllosopliy  of 
the  judges. 

Until  approximately  1061.  it  had  been  the 
rule  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  empower 
th.il  Court  to  apply  Federal  rules  of  proce- 
dure to  .State  courts  In  Mapp  v.  State  of 
Ohio,  however,  the  rule  was  changed.  In  that 
c.ise  tiie  State  Supreme  Court  had  lield  that 
certain  evidence  based  on  a  search  warrant 
was  admissible  ..nd  the  woman  v^-os  con- 
victed. On  appeal,  however,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  case  applying 
Federal  rules  and  interpretation. 

Justice  Jackson  in  dissenting  commented, 
that  "he  Court  could  increase  respect  for  tlie 
Constitution  only  if  It  ngidlv  respected  the 
limitations  placed  upon  it  by  the  Consu- 
tutlon. 

In  Ashcraft  v.  rcnticssec.  the  Supreme 
Court  then  threw  out  a  confession  because 
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tliey  lield  lliat  it  was  obtained  by  coercive 
interrogation.  Justice  Jackson  dissented, 
writing  an  exhaustive  opinion,  and  held  that 
the  majority  of  the  Court  had  gone  entirely 
beyond  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  applying  the 
Federal  Courts  supervisory  powers  over  State 
Courts  He  held  that  all  appeals  from  State 
Courts  in  the  past  liad  been  limited  to  deter- 
mining whctlier  a  confession  was  voluntary 
and  whether  it  could  be  admitted  as  trust- 
worthy evidence 

Justice  Jack.son  said   furtlier: 
"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  case  does 
not  come   liere   Irom   a   lower  Federal   Court 
over  whose  conduct  we  may  assert  a  general 
supervisory  powder." 

'We  liave  no  such  supervisory  power  over 
St.iles'  courts.  We  may  not  lay  down  rules 
of  evidence  for  them  nor  reverse  their  deci- 
sions bec;iuse  we  leei  more  confidence  in  our 
owi.  wisdom  and  rectitude." 

.Justice  Jackson  again  pointed  out  that  the 
interrogation  of  suspects  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  Jackson  said  there  were  only  two 
alternatives — "to  close  the  books  on  crime" 
or  "to  take  the  suspects  into  custody  for 
questioning" 

Justice  Jackson  said  further  that  if  the 
Court  ijerslsted  in  this  'view',  "the  people 
of  this  country  must  discipline  themselves 
to  seeing  their  police  stand  by  heiples.'-ly 
while  those  suspected  of  murder  prowl  about 
unmolested"  This  is  just  .ibout  the  present 
situation 

In  1961  in  the  Rogers  case  they  ruled  that 
regardless  if  a  suspect's  confession  was  true. 
It  .--hould  be  thrown  out  as  untrustworthy 
if  the  police  had  broken  down  the  will  to 
Ue.  Under  these  inierpretalions  the  major- 
ity of  the  court  .'Utlawed  p.ilice  procedure 
o;  confronting  the  -u,-pcct  with  fact^  of  tlie 
crime  that  contradicted  his  alibi,  such  as 
re-visiting  the  .'^cctie  of  the  crime  which  they 
said  overbore  ills  capacity  for  self-deter- 
mination 

Then  came  the  Escobcdo  case  in  1965 
w'nerc  the  majority  of  the  court  held  that 
when  process  of  investigation  Viccomes  ac- 
cusatory and  the  focus  is  on  the  accused 
and  Its  purpose  is  to  elicit  a  confession,  the 
accused  must  be  permitted  to  consult  his 
lawyer. 

In  this  case.  Justice  White,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy,  dissented  and 
used  this  language: 

"The  right  to  counsel  not  only  entitles  the 
accused  to  counsel's  advice  and  aid  in  pre- 
paring !or  trial  but  stands  as  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  any  interrogation  once  the 
accused  has  become  a  aspect. "  (Emphasis 
mine) 

.^nd  he  said  further,  "that  the  majority  of 
the  court  apparently  intended  to  bar  all 
admissions  obtained  Irom  a  .---uppcct  whether 
loluntarily  made  or  ;iof."  (Emphasis  mine) 
Under  these  decisions  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced over  the  last  lew  years,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  criminal,  or  the  would  be 
criminal,  has  learned  -ind  his  associates  and 
lawyers  have  learned  that  he  is  :n  no  danger 
of  being  cotivicted  if  he  can  make  any  kind 
of  case  that  he  was  mterrcgated  about  the 
facts  of  the  alleged  crime  even  if  he  volun- 
tarily makes  the  statement  unless  he  has 
seen  a  lawyer  and  lias  been  l-iken  before  a 
magistrate  immcdintely  For  if  he  can  claim 
any  police  brutality,  he  i:  almost  assured  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  admit  his 
C'-'nte=s.o:i- 

These  decisions  furnish  example  to  those 
who  Molate  the  penal  laws  and  robbery 
efpeciall..  ol  public  places  like  banks,  gro- 
cery stores  and  liquor  stores.  These  are  so 
prevalent  and  so  olten  end  in  murder  and 
there  is  a  constant  increase  in  sex  crimes 
such  as  rape  which  also  often  ends  in  murder 
,.nd  ruch  people  depend  on  these  decisions  to 
prevent  their  conviction. 

The  extension  by  the  Supreme  Court  into 
a  legislative  iiody  is  essentially  wrong  wheth- 
er done  under  the  uuise  of  modern  sociology 
or  the  usurpation  of  the  amendatory  provi- 
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slons  of  the  Constitution.  The  whim  or  ca- 
price of  those  individual  judges,  who  tem- 
porarily occupy  the  court  should  not  control 
the  decision.  The  law  Is  the  embodiment  of 
usage  based  on  the  activities  of  men  evolved 
from  the  tradition,  habits  .md  customs  and 
rules  of  conduct  ol  people  and  the  stability 
of  tlie  government  depends  on  tixcd  law  upon 
which  people  can  rely  and  which  pco)^lo  must 
respect. 

The  primary  responsil^ility  ol  ni.iint.uMng 
law  and   order  under  our  system  should   be 
and  Is  upon  the  local  constataul.iry  m  .state 
and  Cities  ;ind  only  -.Khw.  it  is  m.ide  evident 
that  this  can  not  be  done  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment   .md    there    exists    a    d.uiger   of    or 
.iclual    insiirrcrtior,    ;  nd   complctp   disregard 
and   disrespect   fs^r  tlie   I..w   -hould   tlierc   be 
any  intervention  by  Federal   authority.  But 
there   must   be   recognition    by   those   h/iving 
crimin;il   intentions  or  commiting  crimes  of 
the    certainty    and    severity    of    punishment 
wlien  found  gulltv-  Civil  rights  do  iioi  belong 
only  to  one  group  of  citizens  but  all  cit./ens 
and  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  protection 
of    the  civil    rights   of    any    citizen   or   group 
sh;ill   not    be    used    to   trample   on    the   civil 
rights  of  another  citizen  or  grou]).  Our  gov- 
ernment is  liUended  to  i)roiect    the  freedom 
of  all  citizens  having  the  same  right  to  life, 
liberty    and    the    pursuit   of    happiness.   Tlie 
courts  of  our  country  have  the  duty  to  fol- 
low jirecedent.  They   are  not  constituted   to 
become  legislative  bodies.  Congress  and  llie 
legislature    of    the    several    sta'cs    have    this 
function   and    the   courts   have    ;io   right   to 
intervene   or   usurp   tlie   functions   of   cither 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  bi-anches. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  who  never  bcc.ime  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  but  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  jurists  of  his  time,  jirob- 
ably  did  not  l:ave  the  political  mtluence  out 
in  lecturing  .it  Harvard  :ifter  his  retirement 
he  had  this  to  say  about  tiie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  states: 

"I  cannot  Ir.'.me  ..iiv  dchnition  that  will 
explain  when  the  couii  will  .issume  the  role 
of  a  third  lecislative  chamber  .md  when  It 
will  limit  its  authontv  to  keep  Congress  and 
the  States  within  their  .lUthoriiy." 

"If  we  do  need  a  third  l-gislatirr  cliamber. 
it  should  appear  lor  iciint  it  i-f  ..nd  >iOt  ,is 
the  interpreter  of  inscrutable  principles." 
( Empliasis  mine ) 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  at  the  most 
recent  meetings  ol  the  Amenciin  Bar  A.sso- 
ciation  in  Honolulu,  the  conference  of  ChicI 
Justices  of  fortv-live  States  made  and  adopt- 
ed without  a  dissenting  vote  resolutions  from 
which  I  v.-ill  quote. 

First,  however,  these  Chief  Justices  recited 
that  during  recent  years  there  has  occurred 
in  our  nation  a  m:il:L'naiu  growth  of  disre- 
spect lor  and  di.-obcdimcc  o;  law  wi'lch  In 
this  year  has  culminated  in  unprecedented 
lawlessness  and  mob  violence.  Further,  they 
recognized  that  the  causes  of  the  civil  dis- 
obedience -irfncli  -.s  sitakmg  the  very  bed- 
rock of  ou-  political  and  i^ocial  structures 
arc  manifold,  yet  it  i.s  oiir  sti:dicd  view  that 
the  foremost  cause  is  lack  ol  respect  of  lair 
and  an  utter  disregard  for  its  proper  en- 
forcement in  the  minds  of  a  grcwinq  num- 
ber of  our  citK.cns."    lEmijhasis  minei 

These  justices  then  resolved  that  it  was 
equally  essential  that  the  law  abiding  citi- 
zens should  receive  protection  of  the  law 
from  the  lawless  as  it  is  that  its  L'uarantees 
will  be  afforded  those  accused  of  its  breach. 
These  justices  further  resolved  that  those 
persons  and  groups  'who  ignore  these 
orderly  processes  but  instead  seek  redress  of 
grievances — no  matter  how  deserving, 
through  force,  mob  violence  and  riot  ac- 
companied by  looting,  arson  and  murder 
commit  criminal  acts  cf  the  gravest  order 
and  must  be  swiftly,  fairly,  and  surely 
procecuted  according  to  the  law  which  they 
have  violated." 

They  then  referred  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
respect for  law  and  found  that  the  public 
held  views  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  and 
many    times    impossible     to    convict    those 
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guilty  of  the  gravest  crimes  and  there  tire 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  delays  in  the 
administration  of  Justice.  Then  they  said 
and  I  quote,  "that  to  the  extent  this  view 
is  supported  m  logic,  it  requires  that  we  and 
all  our  judicial,  executive  and  legislative 
bodies  reapjiraise  the  laws  and  procedures 
which  affect  the  ta.sk  of  the  policeman,  the 
jtrosccutor  and  the  courts  in  their  efforts 
ti  protect  society  t<)  the  end  that  we  will 
successfully  meet  the  challenge  of  law- 
lessness 

Tliese  ciuotations  :ind  references  strikinirly 
demonstrate  how  f.ir  .iheld  have  gone  the 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  and  esi>ecial- 
ly  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  is  imperative 
that  tlierc  be  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  ir..'^truct  in  the  law^  that  the 
strength  and  progress  of  our  nation  and  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  and  liberties  by  all  our 
citizens  must  be  manifested  by  their  belief 
and  respect  lor  and  adlierence  to  the  rule 
of  law 

It  IS,  therefore,  my  .sincere  and  earnest 
hope  that  these  principles  necessary  t«  the 
continued  existence  of  our  constitutional 
framework  shall  be  civen  full  respect  and 
integrity  in  cnrryintr  on  the  professorsliip 
created  hereby. 

My  lather.  Judge  W.  C  Morrow,  sat  .is  a 
Judge  on  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of 
Texas  for  ne:irly  a  quarter  of  ..  century.  Ivir 
the  last  twenty  years  as  Presiding  Judge  of 
that  Court  He  believed,  and  m  liis  opinions 
cxcmplihcd  his  belief,  tlial  it  is  the  dut  v 
ol  a  judge  "to  cleave  to  the  integrity  of 
the  l.iw  and  to  tliat  alone".  He  realized  tliat 
the  greatest  hazard  of  a  judge  in  passing 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  is  not 
from  without  but  the  most  constant  and  ap- 
palling danger  lurks  within  the  judge  him- 
self ;.!:d  it  i  ■  f'lC  ueniandinn  duty  r  1  a  judize 
not  to  substitute  his  individual  sense  of 
justice  for  rules  of  law  because  as  Justice 
Cardoza  said  in  his  liook.  The  N.tture  of  the 
Judicial    Process", 

"Th.is  inieht  ri:,-,ult  m  a  benevolent  des- 
potism if  the  judges  were  benevolent  men. 
It  would  put  ;oi  ind  to  the  rule  of  1  iw," 
(Emphasis   mine) 

Because  of  my  pride  in  my  lather's  record 
and  becau.-:e  of  his  teachings,  both  personal 
and  in  liis  opinions,  I  have  always  held  to 
the  strone  belief  in  ihe^e  principles  which 
should  govern  men  who  as  judges  pass  upon 
the  rlEhts  of  I'f".  liberty  and  jiropertv  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 


Cut  War  Expenses  and  Save  Money 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  HEPRE;-ENTA1 1 VKS 

Wrdnesdav.  January  31  196S 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prcsidcnt'.s  budget  is  obviously  domi- 
natod  by  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  other  expenditures  in  the  defense 
bud'.:et.  The  Worth-Palos  Reporter,  an 
independent  community-minded  new;- 
papcr  .servina  the  southwest  .'^uburb.Tn 
Cook  County.  111.,  area  often  comments 
on  national  issues.  Their  January  25 
editorial  on  the  budset  is  a  very  inter- 
esting analysis  with  an  obviou.'^ly  losical 
basis. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cut  War  Expenses  .^ND  Save  Money 
Great  Britain  is  withdrawing  all  its  mili- 
i.".ry  forces  from  east  of  the  Suez  Canal 
(except  Hong  Kong  and  a  few  outposts)  and 
the  US.  has  already  moved  in  to  cover  the 
reti-eat.  The  Br;i:sh  did  it  as  a  necess.^ry 
economic  move,  and  apparentiv  the  affluent 
U.S.  can  afford  to  jiatrol  .ill  ol  .\sia. 
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There  are  balance  of  power  reasons  [or  the 
we«t  to  maintain  a  strong  position  In  Aala. 
but  there  are  si  me  real  dlflerencea  between 
our  preeent  posltl'in  and  the  old  mlonlal 
pK^ltlon  of  England  The  British  Empire  was 
built  on  the  exploltatinn  of  its  vaasal 
colonies,  but  '.he  US  Is  there  on  an  all 
out-?oing  expense  of  maintaining  military 
c  'ntrol     all  expense  and  no  income 

The  President  is  now  making  .'i  big  point  of 
the  balance  in  W'->rld  economic  affairs — we 
are  sending  "Ut  too  much  more  than  Is 
coming  in  We  suggest  as  a  simple  solution 
that  we  cut  rur  European  .irmy  by  at  least 
"75  percent,  .ind  uir  war  expense  :n  Asia  by 
h.tlf  The  present  plans  ■•[  saving  a  few 
biUlt>ns  IS  small  when  compared  to  the  bil- 
lions we  are  now  spending  on  foreign  mili- 
tary commitments 

The  President  said  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  we  are  spending  925 
billion  per  year  in  Vietnam  This  aui  liaxdly 
c  mie  under  the  i.ssue  of  foreign  aide  aa  I 
understand  our  .jrlir.nal  motives  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  there  are  so  many  plao«e. 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  we  could 
spend  this  money  for  better  and  more 
humane  purposes  and  effectiveness 


A  Salute  to  Firemen 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PEWNSYLV.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    January  31.  196S 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  tragic  firos 
have  taken  a  heavy  uill  of  lives  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  exposed  to 
prolonged  periods  of  frigid  tventher  dur- 
intr  this  winter  season  An  appalling 
number  of  lives  have  been  lost  in  infernos 
destroying  family  residences,  and  many 
fatalities  are  also  recorded  m  blazes  that 
strike  at  apartment  and  commercial 
buildings. 

The  disasters  should  alert  ever>'  father 
and  mother,  every  building  owner  and 
custodian  of  the  need  for  special  pre- 
cautions during  periods  of  severe  cold 
when  heating  equipment  is  taxed  to  and 
beyond  capacity  They  should  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  a  new  appreciation 
for  those  members  of  the  community 
who  stand  ready  to  man  flrefighting 
equipment  and  nsk  their  own  Ihci  that 
others  may  be  saved. 

Without  our  career  and  volunteer  fire 
d  ;jartments.  deaths  due  to  fire  would,  of 
course,  be  cjnsidtrably  higher,  with  ac- 
cjmpanying  property  loss  of  inestimable 
proportions  There  is  no  measuring  the 
contributions  of  the  bmve  and  daring 
men  who  move  to  combat  the  horrors  of 
fire  in  our  cities  and  t<)W ns.  nor  can 
townspeople  ever  Kive  adequate  thanks 
for  this  vital  service. 

An  editorial  m  the  Nanty  Glo  Journal 
of  January  17  paying  honor  to  volunteer 
firemen  is  a  tribute  that  needs  frequent 
repeating  The  faithful  pt-rformance  of 
all  firemen  should  be  recosnized  the  year 
aroupd.  for  theirs  is  a  constant  vigil  and 
heroic  effort  for  which  there  is  no  season 
of  relaxation 

The  editonul  follows: 

The  Volunteeb  FratMEN 

The  sustained  cold  spell  being  experienced 
In  Cambria  County  has  been  blamed  for 
the  many  ares  which  have  struck  various 
coaamuriitles 

Through  it  all  volunteer  firemen  have  met 
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the  taaU  of  battling  the  b:azes  In  near  zero 
temperatures  with  courage  anci  efflclency. 

Tlie  pride  a  community  h.^s  for  these  fear- 
less, unselfish  and  earnest  men  of  mercy  Is 
not  ordinary  pride  The  pride  Is  amplified 
by  a  deep  feeling  of  gr.itltude  and  respect 
for  those  who  stand  ready  at  any  hour  to 
protect  lives  and  properties 

At  the  sound  of  their  tire  sirens,  they  leave 
the  warmth  of  their  homes  and  often  the 
comforts  of  sleep  or  a  meal  to  help  In  an 
emergency  They  do  this,  not  for  monetary 
gain,  nor  glory  but  to  help  neighbors  In  dis- 
tress. 

These  men  are  ready  not  only  to  help  in 
their  own  community  but  stand  ready  to 
travel  to  another  town  where  a  company 
might  need  assistance 

They  are  willing  men— men  ready  to  worlc 
unceasingly  for  hours  to  Insure  a  Job  well 
done 

Residents  of  county  communities  should 
st md  ready  at  any  time  to  give  their  utmost 
cooperallnn  to  their  Are  company — a  truly 
needed  .\nd   dc.>;ervlng  group 


The  "Pueblo"  Waraingt 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

ur   MAss.icuf.irTTS 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  RKPRFSKNTATUFS 

Wedn<\,dau    January  31.  196S 

Mr  MORSE  of  Mas.sachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  many  unanswered 
questions  of  the  Pueblo  incident  is  the 
failure  of  US.  intelligr'ncc  to  take 
seriously  indications  .^oundi^d  by  North 
Korea  earlier  this  month  with  respect  to 
ix)ssiblc  retaliation  against  US.  Intel- 
lu:ence  ve.ssels  such  as  the  Pueblo. 

In  a  Januarj-  27  editorial  the  New  York 
Times  describes  the  alleged  North  Korean 
warnings  and  as.serts  that  the  United 
States  was  aware  of  them.  It  asked 
Whether  or  not  the  ivccusations  were 
true,  why  were  not  the  warnings  taken 
more  seriously'.'"  An  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion mlRht  shed  light  on  the  circum- 
stances that  permitted  the  Pueblo  to  be 
hijacked  on  the  hiiih  .seas,  and  it 
should  be  forthcoming  from  the  admin- 
istration at  once 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

The  "PtJCBi-O"  Warnings 

The  evidence  that  at  least  twice  this 
month.  Lifter  seizing  South  Korean  vessels. 
North  Korea  had  warned  'hat  It  might  also 
take  countermeasures  against  nearby  Ameri- 
can "spy  boats."  raised  serious  questions 
atKiut  the  American  ca^^mand  and  control, 
system  that  permitted  the  Pueblo  to  be  cap- 
tured. 

Secretary  of  Defense-design .^te  Clark  Clif- 
ford has  promised  the  Senate  .^rmeU  Serv- 
ices Comnultee  that  after  taking  office  he 
would  review  'the  decision-making  process 
and  the  .authorities  granted  that  would  per- 
mit a  lightly  armed  US  ship,  without  pro- 
tection, to  sail  close  to  hostile  shores  even 
though  in  International  waters."  That  Is  all 
to  the  gCKxl  But  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try also  have  a  right  to  know  who  was  re- 
spi>n.«ible  for  thLs  humiliating  misadventure, 
aiul  how  It  could  have  happened 

The  Asia  ..nalvfts  In  Washington  knew  of 
the  North  Koreiin  warnings  from  the  US 
Oovernment's  Foreign  BriT.dcast  Informa- 
tion Service.  Were  their  superiors  In  the 
Pentagon  and  State  Department  Informed' 
Did  anyone  alert  the  Pacific  Command  .ind 
the  captain  of  the  Pueblo »  If  they  were 
alerted,  why  were  precautions  not  taken  to 
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provide  the  Pueblo  with  surface  or  air  pro- 
tection or.  at  least  with  a  more  tHectlvo 
contingency  plan  for  action  if  threatened 
with  capture?  Tl>e  affair  is  reminiscent  ul 
the  manner  In  whl'  h  American  otiiri.ils  dis- 
regarded warnings  if  an  imminent  Chinese 
invasion  if  Korea  in  1950  and  the  f.illure 
adequately   to  alert   Pearl   Harbor   In    1941 

The  North  Korean  warnings  were  unnUs- 
tak.".ble  On  Jan.  6.  according  to  South  Ko- 
rean sources,  seventy  South  Korean  tlshii^i; 
craft  were  attacked  and  live  captured  by 
three  North  Korean  ships  On  Jan  11  the 
South  Korean  radio  announced  an  incursion 
by  two  fast  North  Korean  ships  into  a  group 
of  200  South  Korean  fishing  boats,  one  "f 
which  was  sunk  by  collision  and  three  forced 
to  go  north 

The  Niirth  Korean  communiques,  carried 
on  the  English  language  service  of  the 
iNortlii  Korean  Central  News  Agency,  were 
almost  Identical  on  both  occasions.  Tliat  if 
Jan  11  stated  'The  United  suites  Imperi.il- 
1st  aggressor  troops  again  dispatched  from 
early  this  morning  hundreds  of  fishing  boat.'^ 
and  spy  bosits  Into  the  co.istal  waters  of  our 
side  (>tT  the  F;astern  coast  to  perpetrate  hos- 
tile acts  This  noon  our  naval  ships  on  patrol 
duty  on  the  spot  detained  the  vessels  in- 
voKed  in  the  hostile  act.s  As  long  as  the 
U  S  Imperialist  aggressor  conduct  reconnais- 
sance by  sending  .'^py  boats,  our  naval  ships 
will  continue  to  take  determined  counter- 
measures." 

On  Jan  21.  North  Korea's  delegate  at  Pan- 
munjom.  Gen  Pak  Cliung  Kook.  protested 
formally  against  the  United  .States  '  liavlnu- 
infiltrated  into  our  coasuil  waters  a  number 
■f  armed  spy  boats,  espionage  bandits  to- 
gether with  a  group  of  South  Korean  h-shlnc: 
bixvts  ■  .•\ccordlng  to  his  account  on  Jan  25. 
he  repeatedly  demanded  that  you  immedi- 
ately stop  such  criminal  acts   ' 

Wliether  or  not  tlie  arcusatl(jns  were  true. 
wliy  were  not  the  warnings  taken  more  se- 
riously? 


Defense  Department  Disgraced 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOflSI.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
present  conflict  of  our  country  with  the 
armed  atit-'rcssion  of  Bolsheviki.  it  is  a 
travesty  of  justice  for  any  ofQcial  of  our 
people  to  show  disloyalty  or  .vcakncss  in 
support  of  our  lighting  men. 

But  when  the  daughter  of  the  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  :s  arrested 
like  an  ordinary  disloyal  hoodlum  in  " 
mob  tryinrr  to  .■^hut  down  a  US  .\rmy 
induction  center,  the  reflection  on  cur 
morale  and  national  unity  i.3  disgr.iccd 
to  the  extent  of  hcina  iiausealinR. 

Our  brave  Fishlini;  men  and  our  coun- 
try arc  entitled  to  mutual  devotion  to 
duty  and  respect  from  the  top  leader- 
ship of  the  Deftnse  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  Associated 
Pi-ess  accoimt  of  January  26,  following 
my  remarks: 

High   Official's  Daughter  Faces  Court 
Hearing 

New  York — Cathleen  Fltt.  pony-taileJ 
and  miniskirted  daughter  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary .  f  Dcfeii.se  .Mfred  B  Fltt.  pleaded  in- 
nocent Wednesday  to  charges  of  parading 
without  a  license  during  an  antidraft  dem- 
onstration. 

Miss  Fltt.  22.  was  continued  on  parole  by 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Mitchell  J.  Sherwin 
until  a  hearing  Feb.  26. 
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Miss  Fltt,  a  student  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  Bronxvllle,  NY.,  was  arrested  last 
month  along  with  some  350  others.  They  had 
attempted  to  shut  down  a  U.S.  Army  Induc- 
tion center  In  lower  Manhattan. 


Travel  Editor  Eugeoe  Fodor  Urges  Posi- 
tive Steps  To  Attract  European  Visitors 
to  the  United  States 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene 
Fodor,  the  editor  of  the  well-known 
travel  guides  and  a  member  of  the  Free- 
dom To  Travel  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  American  Travel  Writers,  urges  posi- 
tive action  to  increase  tourists  to  the 
United  States. 

.Among  the  steps  he  recommends  in  a 
thoughtful  memo  to  Ambassador  Robert 
M.  McKinney,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Industry-Government  Travel  Task 
Force,  is  "a  stamp  or  bonus  system  for 
foreign  visitors,  perhaps  along  the  lines 
of  the  Reuss  proposition." 

Mr.  Fodor  also  points  out  that: 

It  should  be  recalled  that  similar  systems 
were  operated  very  successfully  in  a  number 
of  countries  during  the  postwar  years.  Among 
others.  Prance  granted  15  to  20  percent  dis- 
count on  payments  made  by  foreign  visitors 
In  hard  currency,  personal  and  traveler's 
checks,  thus  reducing  the  high  cost  of  travel 
in  Prance. 

As  many  knowledgeable  observers 
have  noted,  well-prom.oted  cost  reduc- 
tions for  European  visitors  are  crucial 
because  the  idea  that  travel  in  the  United 
States  is  very  expensive  is  often  the 
largest  single  factor  deterring  middle- 
class  Europeans  from  visiting  this 
countrj'. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Fodor's  memo: 

jANtiARY    25.    1968. 
To:   Ambassador  Robert  M.  McKinney,  Spec- 
ial Travel  Task  Force  chairman. 
From:  Eugene  Fodor.  travel  editor,  member. 
Freedom  to  Travel  Committee.  Society  of 
American  Travel  Writers. 
Subject:  A  plan  to  wm  public  acceptance  of 
travel   restrictions  proposed   by   the  ad- 
ininlstratlon. 
I    Adverse      polilical      and      psychological 
cilects  on  the  .American  public  arc  certain  to 
result  from  any  .Administration  measure  ap- 
pearing to  infringe  on  the  freedom  to  travel. 
In  addition   to  a  natural  reluctance  to  pay 
special  taxes,  there  is  an  additional  danger 
that  appeals  to  patriotism  will  backfire  since 
any  cit:zen  will  resent  the  implication  that 
by  planning  to  go  abroad,  he  Is  less  of  a  good 
American. 

2.  nils  adverse  public  reaction  can  be  pre- 
vented. .All  the  Government  need  do,  is  to 
jiledge  to  use  all  travel  tax  revenues  for  the 
positive  program  of  promoting  more  travel 
to  the  USA.  The  Government  can  do  this  by 
telling  the  public  it  plans  to  use  the  monies 
for  such  projects  as  follows: 

(a)  A  substantially  increased  budget  lor 
the  United  States  Travel  Service. 

lb)  A  stamp  or  bonus  system  for  foreign 
visitors,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the 
Reuss  proposition.  (It  should  be  recalled 
that  similar  systems  were  operated  very  suc- 
cessfully in  a  number  of  countries  during  the 
postwar  years.  Among  others,  Prance  granted 
15  to  20  7r  discount  on  payments  made  by 
foreign   visitors   in   liard   currency,   personal 
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and  traveler's  checks,  thus  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  travel  In  Prance.) 

(c)  Financially  assisting  domestic  hospi- 
tality programs  operated  throughout  the 
country  by  civic  organizations. 

(d)  Th3  creation  of  Guide  and  Translator 
Corps. 

These  sample  suggestions  are  only  made 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  possible  uses  for  the 
travel  tax  revenues. 

3.  Thus,  the  Government  can  obtain  easier 
acceptance  of  its  travel  tax  plans  if  It  does 
the  following: 

(a)  Bef rains  from  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  fce  individual  uaveler  who  Intends 
to  go  abiftad. 

(b)  Spills  out  its  cDmniilment  to  use  the 
travel  tali  money  lor  constructive  promo- 
tional otJectives. 

(c)  Hofds  out  the  promise  that  tlie  tax  will 
be  tempirary  until  an  increase  in  travel  to 
the  Unl*d  States  permits  its  elimination. 

4.  A  Ayort  message  spelling  out  the  Gov- 
ernment pledge,  and  reassuring  the  traveler 
that  he  is  not  unpatriotic,  possibly  could 
accompany  tlie  tax  receipt  given  to  the 
traveler.  The  message,  for  best  results,  prob- 
ably should  go  over  the  signature  of  the 
President. 

5.  While  the  affluent  .American  traveler  will 
not  be  gre\tly  affected  by  a  measured  travel 
t.ix,  the  following  important  categories  ous;ht 
to  be  exempted  from  any  taxation  at  all: 

(a)  Anyone  under,  say  22  to  23  years  of 
age.  Obviously  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  this  category  is  traveling  on  a  low  budget 
and  mainly  for  educational  reasons. 

(b)  Teachers.  Same  reason  as  at>ove. 

(c)  Family  and. or  compassionate  visits  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  This  type  of 
travel  is  a  most  Important  outside  influence 
in  creating  good  will  tiiward  the  United 
States.  The  political  value  of  his  vi.>:.lts  is 
inestimable. 

(d)  Religious  pilgrims,  .\pain  most  of  these 
travelers  are  on  low  budget  parkage  tours. 


"L.  B.  J.'s  War  on  Redtape"— An  Article 
in  Nation's  Ci'.ies,  January  1968  ■ 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1968  issue  of  the  magazine  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  Nation's 
Cities,  entitled  "L.  B.  J.'s  War  on  Red- 
tape." 

The  article,  which  is  subtitled  "Presi- 
dent's Special  Task  Force  Shows  Federal 
Application  Processing  Time  Can  Be 
Halved,"  will  be,  I  am  certain,  of  interest 
to  everyone  who  is  interested  to  help 
State  and  local  officials  who  are  making 
applications  for  various  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  run  into  a  few  complica- 
tions in  terms  of  time  and  processing  as 
possible.  The  article  follows : 
L.  B.  J.'s  War  on  Redt.vpe —President's  Ste- 
ciAL  Task  Force  Shows  Federal  .Applica- 
tion Processing  Time  Can  Be  Halved 
If  President  Johnson  has  his  way,  1968 
should  be  the  year  that  excess  red  tape  t>e- 
gins  falling  away  from  many  of  the  now- 
entangled  federal  urt>an  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  Involve  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  the  new  year  started  there  was  ample 
evidence  that  the  President's  initial  prodding 
last  May  of  four  federal  agencies  to  slice  by 
50  per  cent  the  processing  time  required  to 
act  on  local  government  applications  for  fed- 
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eral  assi&Uince  was  paying  off.  In  some  areas, 
such  a.s  the  water  and  sewer  program,  con- 
siderable streamlining  already  has  been 
achieved. 

That  federal  red  tape  can  t>e  cut  sharply 
was  spelled  out  clearly  in  a  report  to  tlie 
President  from  the  Joint  Administrative 
Task  Force  Itist  fall.  The  Task  Force  Is  made 
up  of  representatives  from  tlie  Departments 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Lfiixir.  and  tlie 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Dwlght  A. 
Ink.  HUD  assistant  secretary  for  administra- 
tion, lb  Task  Force  chairman.  At  the  Presl- 
<lcnt  .-;  direction,  the  Task  Force's  fir.'^t  ctTorls 
focused  on  42  federal  programs  in  these  four 
multi-purpose  areas:  Model  Cities.  Neighbor- 
hood Centers,  Manpower,  and  Water  and 
tiewer 

The  Task  Force,  working  with  program  c^ffi- 
cials  m  the  held.  siiL'cestcd  various  ways  to 
cut  processing  taiie  in  component  programs 
in  all  these  lields  and  predicted  tliat  once 
these  methods  are  adopted  by  the  agencies 
involved,  local  governments  could  expect  the 
following  reductions  In  iederai  handling:  50 
per  cent  in  Model  Cities.  50  per  cent  In  Neigh- 
borhood Centers.  47  per  cent  in  Manpower, 
and  57  per  cent  in  Water  and  Sewer. 

President  Johnson  was  pleased  with  the 
tir.st  Task  Force  repoil^. 

"I  commend  the  work  of  tlie  Task  Force  In 
identifying  ways  and  means  to  streamline 
Iirocedurcs."  lie  said.  "It  shows  what  can  be 
accompllKlied  when  agencies  work  together 
toward  a  common  goal,  I  truly  believe  this 
effort  is  an  imporl.-uit  step  forward  m  in- 
ter.agency  cooperation." 

"But."  the  President  added,  "this  is  only 
a  start  .All  federal  agencies  must  wage  a  rc- 
lentle.-is  and  continuing  war  against  red  tape. 
First  each  of  you  should  institute  steps  now 
at  all  levels  to  carry  through  the  proce.^smg 
improvements  that  you  have  approved.  .  .  . 
Second,  the  Joint  Adminl.'itrative  Task  Force 
.  .  .  will  continue  |  to  effect  I  comparable  ad- 
ministrative improvements  in  all  critical  re- 
maining programs  a.ssigned  to  your  depart- 
ments. A  report  on  this  work  should  lie  made 
to  nie  on  or  before  March  31.  1968.  Third.  I 
am  directing  all  departments  and  agencies 
with  grant-in-aid  programs  involving  suite 
and  local  governments  to  undertake  a  com- 
parable effort,  applying  the  analytic  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  HUD-Uabor-HEW- 
OEO  group,  and  report  back  to  me  through 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  not 
Liter  tliaii  March  31.  1963, 

"I  urge  our  suat«  and  local  partners  to  join 
Willi  us  by  Einipllfying  their  own  laws,  rules, 
and  procedures  so  :is  to  cut  proce.sslng  time 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  an  absolute 
minimum." 

Most  of  the  time-saving  steps  the  T.vsk 
Force  outlined  to  the  federal  agencies  lell 
under  these  general  directives  to: 

Delegate  additional  decision -making  au- 
thority to  the  field, 

Kliminate  redundant  data  requirements. 
(The  Task  Force  recommended  that  a  special 
.•=tudy  be  conducted  to  consider  a  "one-.-^hot" 
city  elieibillty  profile  or  consolidated  data 
book.  Under  present  .«;ystems.  applicants  are 
required  to  submit  over  nnd  over  again  infor- 
mation which  is  not  likely  to  chance  for 
years  l 

Review  the  several  parts  of  applications 
concurrently  rather  than  in  sequence. 

Eliminate  or  reduce  technical  reviews  at 
the  national  level. 

Increase  pre-application  consult.ition 
among  local,  state,  and  federal  officials. 

Improve  methods  of  scheduling  and  con- 
trolling apphcation  processing. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  projections  of 
application  processing  time  saving  reported 
by  t!:e  Task  Force  came  in  HUD's  sewer  and 
water  i.rogram  for  communities  in  urban  or 
urbanizing  areas.  The  onginai  processing 
time  for  applications  was  232  work  days  But 
improved  lechuiques  should  reduce  procets- 
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Ing    time   to  66   v»«>rit   days,   ar  a  72  per  cent 
reduction 

Other  projected  HtTD  procram  time  saving 
fl?\ires  reported  by  the  T-isk  Force  Include  a 
40  per  cent  cut  m  urb.in  renewal  appUcii- 
tlons  I  from  495  to  295  work  daysi  a  67  per 
cent  reduction  in  urban  parks  .\nd  urban 
be.iutlflcatlon  form  processing  i  f rem  196  to 
126  work  days ) .  and  i  56  per  cent  time  saving 
in  the  neighborhood  fiicllltles  program 
(from  212  to  93  daysi 

L'.»cal  government  officials  this  year  are 
likely  to  be  watching  with  President  Johnson 
the  follow  through  on  these  aiienry  projec- 
tions to  see  If  they  .ire  .ictu.nlly  carried  out 
« Availability  ot  funds  certainly  is  a  prime 
condition  for  any  proposals  to  reduce  the 
time  needed  for  federal  agencies  to  approve 
particular  projects  i  The-^e  ofUclfili  would 
no  doubt  agree  with  these  recent  remarks 
by  the  President 

•Red  tape  means  higher  costs,  wasted  mo- 
tion, and  frustration  for  our  .states  and 
cities  More  Important,  delay  can  dash  the 
hopes  of  many  of  our  citizens  m  blighted 
ghettos  and  slums  who  need  help — and  need 
It  now. 

The  needs  of  our  people  are  urgent  I  do 
not  want  a  single  unnecessary  day  of  delay 
In  delivering  vital  services  under  programs 
authorized 'and   directed    by    the   Congress" 


Why  the  Alliance  Falters 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    .SlASS.\CHlSrTTS 
IN  THE  HOU.-^E  OF  REPHESENT.ATIVK.S 

Wednrsdaij.  January  31     1968 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  tiamc  shootins  of 
American  officials  in  Guatemala  points 
up  the  faihire  of  the  Alliance  for  Prot;- 
ress  to  stimulate  political  proijress  alon^ 
with  economic  development.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  terrorism  m  that  country 
is  due  in  part  to  the  failure  ot  the  wfalth- 
holdine  siroups  in  the  society'  to  permit 
sufficient  taxition  to  lenerate  the  funds 
needed  for  senume  social  and  economic 
development  Until  we  uivc  sreater  at- 
tention to  these  political  problems,  as 
contemplated  by  Mtle  IX  of  the  Forei!:n 
Assistance  Act,  we  cannot  hope  for  bal- 
anced development. 

The  Now  York  Times  commented  on 
the  Guatemalan  situation  m  these  terms 
In  an  editorial  which  appeared  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  I  ask  to  include  the  editorial  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Why   :he  .^i.i.i\NCf  F.vltfhs 

An  event  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of 
two  American  officers  in  Guatemala  points 
up  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  vio- 
lence in  that  country  .iiid  one  of  the  formi- 
dable obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

The  Government  of  President  Mendez 
MiJi:t-.U'i;r.;  w.;S  lor'ecl  »o  rescind  a  mode't 
tax  11  had  put  into  efTect  at  flie  start  of  the 
year  over  bitter  opposition  of  business  and 
iiUidowning  interests  It  was  a  5  per  cent 
general  sales  tax  with  levies  up  to  20  per  cent 
on  some  '.u.xurv  goods  anU  It  was  counted  on 
to  raise  atx)ut  315  million  tor  badly  needed 
economic  development  Tax  collection  ma- 
chinery was  Inadequate,  but  some  offlcuils 
believe  businessmen  deliber.itely  sibot.iged 
the  new  measure  by  exploiting  the  liiiual 
confusion  and  by  price  guuging. 

Here  again  is  the  problem  ot  the  Latln- 
.\mencan  oligiirchic»  m  microcoim.  Gu  ite- 
muUn    "haves"    apparently    will    not    accept 
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even  a  modest  tax  burden  to  finance  the 
moderate  sotM.vl  .md  economic  reforms  of 
President  Mendez  Many  nf  I  hem  equate  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  goals  with  Communism 
This  leaves  an  enormous  potential  for  Com- 
munist and  C.istrolt*  .igltatlon  in  a  country 
where  three-fourths  of  the  people  live  in 
terrible  poverty  It  eventually  helps  breed 
the  terrorism  that  brought  on  the  despicable 
killing  of  the  American  officers 

It  ma>  l;pl  1  I.  xp..iln  why  three  other  AnuTl- 
cans — two  priests  and  a  nun  from  the  Mary- 
knoll  Order  wh. .  went  to  Guatemala  for  edu- 
cational missionary  work  finally  joined  left- 
wing  guerrlll.is.  despairing  of  accomplishing 
anything  wltlun  Guatemala's  existing  social 
and  political  structure 

These  epl.sodes  also  help  explain  why  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  Just  reported  fall- 
ing by  a  substantial  margin  tr>  meet  Its 
growth  liArgets  for  I^itln  .Anierlcu  lor  the 
second   vear  m  a  row 
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The  Threat  of  Russia's  Rising  Strategic 
Power 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

mf  south   ckr  lina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHi;sENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Januaru  31.  1968 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  extend 
mv  remarks  concernm'^  a  timely  and 
vital  message  contained  in  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Threat  of  Russia's  Risinu 
Strategic  Power,  which  appeared  in  the 
FebniaiT  issue  of  Reader  s  Diaest. 

The  article  is  based  on  a  -tudv  entitled 
"The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Bal- 
ance U.S.A.  Versus  USSR."  prepared 
for  the  House  .Armed  Services  Committee 
by  the  .■\merican  Security  Council,  and 
ba.sed  entirely  on  unclassified  sources. 

The  members  of  the  panel,  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil, are  outstanding  militaiT  and  weap- 
ons experts  and  their  warnincs  should 
not  be  treated  liehtly. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  read  the  arti- 
cle, as  well  as  the  report  prepared  by  the 
.Amencan  Security  Council.  The  article 
follows: 
The  Threat  ht  RrsstA's  Rising  Strategic 
Power 

I  NoTT  — .\ccording  to  highly  Informed 
sources,  the  cold  war  has  taken  a  chilling  new 
ttirn.  Its  a  result  of  miscalculations  and  mis- 
conceptions, cur  shield  of  nuclear  supremacy 
IS  slipping  iroin  us — .iiul  military  ascendancy 
may  soon  pass  to  the  Soviet  tJnlon.  Because 
the  hour  is  late,  an  informed  citizenry  must 
act— 'lott'  I 

iBy  John  G    Hubbell) 

In  1962  the  United  States  had  the  capabil- 
ity of  delivering  two  and  a  half  to  ten  times 
.IS  much  nvicleur  firepower  .is  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  1967.  the  estimate  Is  that  the  So- 
viets had  drawn  roughly  equal  to  us.  po.esibly 
even  ahead  m  terms  of  deliverable  megaton- 
natjf.  that  Is.  the  explosive  power  of  the  war- 
heads {One  megaton  equ.tls  one  million  tons 
of  TNT.)  Present  indications  .ire  ihat  the  So- 
viets, with  their  larger  rockets  .md  more 
powerful  wariieads,  will  have  a  clear  lead  by 
1969,  and  will  open  a  massive  gap  by  1971  — 
with  the  Capability  to  deliver  from  twice  as 
much  to  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  nuclear 
megatonnage  In  other  words,  the  situation 
bv  1071  will  ije  .oiiio^t  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  :t  was  in  1962,  when  our  strategic  su- 
premacy was  such  that  the  Soviets  had  no 
choice  but  to  accede  to  uur  demands  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis 


.Such  was  the  startling  picture  present«>d 
last  .summer  to  Rep  L  Meiuiel  Rivers  iD. 
SC  ).  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  a  distinguished  panel  of  17 
military  and  weapons  experts  of  the  American 
Security  Council  Chaired  by  Gen  Bernard  A. 
.Schrlever  US.^F  <  Ret  i .  the  offlcer  mo.st  re- 
sptinslble  for  development  of  our  mtercon- 
tlnental-ball:stic-nil.s,<lle  iICBMi  force,  the 
panel,  at  Rivers'  request  confined  itself  to  a 
study  of  unchissltied  sources,  obvlouslv  clra\\-- 
ing  on  those  It  knew  to  be  sound  In  U4  prim 
pages,  the  panel  detailed  the  decline  of  Amer- 
ican strategic  power  as  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  visible,  across-the-board  drive  for 
overwhelming  strategic  supremacy.  They  ad- 
vised that  we  virtually  had  forfeited  the  ini- 
tiative to  the  USSR  in  the  rapidly  acceler- 
ating  held   of   military    technology. 

Tlie  experts  concluded  that  there  still  is 
time— -short  to  be  sure — t-o  reestablish  an 
American  strategic  posture  that  can  provide 
us  with  freedom  to  take  appropriate  action 
during  crises  and  ensure  that  this  country 
will  prevail  .should  a  nuclear  attack  ever  oc- 
■  ur  But  the  panel,  noting  the  long  lead  times 
needed  for  new  weapons  development  and 
production,  warned  Time  is  on  the  side  of 
those  vN'ho  use  It" 

Last  fall,  two  more  authoritative  studies 
appeared.  One  was  The  Soiirt  Militam  Trrlt- 
noloqiral  Challenge,  by  an  equally  distin- 
guished panel  at  the  highly  respected  Center 
for  Strategic  studies  of  Ge  irgetown  Univer- 
sity The  other  was  Pcare  and  the  Strategy 
Confiirt.  an  impressive  txiok  by  William  H. 
Klntner,  a  former  member  of  the  Planiung 
Staff  of  the  National  Security  Council,  now 
deputy  director  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
'rhese  two  new  studies  confirmed  that  unless 
present  trends  are  quickly  reversed  the 
United  states  seems  certain  in  the  1970's  to 
find  Itself  in  a  markedly  Inferior  strategic 
position  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with  possibly 
disastrous  military-political  .esult.-;. 

Calculated  Risk  What  comes  through  in 
these  studies  and  from  many  additional 
interviews  is  that  early  in  this  decade  the 
idea  took  root  at  high  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment that  the  -Soviet  Union  liad  abandoned 
Its  goal  of  v^'orld  domination,  that  continued 
American  military  supremacy  could  I'lily  pro- 
voke the  Soviets  and  block  the  building  of 
bridges  of  understanding."  .s^ince  the  .'So- 
viets had  'mellowed."  the  United  States  had 
a  chance  to  seize  the  initiative  In  '  stabiliz- 
ing" the  international  political  climate  The 
best  v^'ay  to  do  this  would  be  to  exchanee 
US.  military  superiority  for  US. -.Soviet  mili- 
tary equality.  When  the  Soviets  were  shown 
in  so  dramatic  a  way  that  we  are  not  bent 
on  war  and  conquest,  they  would  hall  their 
side  of  the  arms  race. 

This  idea  was  supported  .sirongly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  and  a  tew 
scientists  Influential  at  powerful  positions  m 
the  Defense  Department  and  m  the  White 
.House.  They  argued  that  military  technology 
had  reached  a  'plateau,"  with  no  new  tech- 
nological mountains  to  climb  and  an  inevi- 
table nuclear  stalemate. 

Against  this  pasiUon  was  ranged  the  argu- 
ment th.it,  however  much  the  United  .-^t  ues 
had  hoped  that  the  Soviets  had  "mellowed." 
they  had  not  done  so  in  fact.  Until  con- 
crete evidence  was  forthcoming  that  they 
had  abandoned  their  goal  of  world  do- 
minion—until, for  example,  they  stopped 
fomenting  "wars  of  national  Uberatlo-i,  " 
permitted  free  elections  in  captive  stales  and 
agreed  to  on-site  inspections  of  their  nuclear 
and  space  aclivilies — the  United  States  had 
no  choice  but  lo  guard  jealously  its  mili- 
tary supremacy.  Because  no  technological 
"plateau"  was  in  sight,  that  continued  .su- 
premacy depended  on  maintaining  a  techno- 
logical lead  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  any  case.  Congress  and  the  public  were 
given  no  real  chance  lo  debate  the  issue. 
Says   a   recently   retired    senior   offlcer.   "For 
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seven  years  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
deliberately  Implementing  policies  whose  aim 
appears  to  be  to  achieve  only  strategic  equal- 
ity with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  rationale  is 
lliat  this  would  help  bring  about  a  political 
detente  with  the  Soviets  and  deescalate  the 
arms  race.  This  policy  has  not  been  carried 
out  In  the  open,  but  under  the  guise  of  a 
supercfficient  cost-efifectlveness.  The  result  Is 
that  the  .American  people  have  been  cost- 
analyzed  Into  a  dangerous  strategic  position." 

In  entering  into  the  19G3  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  bajrine  all  above-ground  nuclear 
testing,  siiU  hulled  by  .'Administration  of- 
ficials as  the  greatest  step  yet  txiward  end- 
ing the  cold  war,  the  United  States  took  what 
manv  knowledgeable  men  regard  .\s  a  dan- 
gerous calculated  ri£k.  The  Soviets  decided  to 
sign  the  treaty,  which  permits  no  on-site 
li'.^peouon,  only  after  completing  their  1961- 
iy62  test  series,  the  most  extensive  and  so- 
phisticated ever.  In  this  series  they  surged 
I.u-  oiiead  of  us  in  very-hlgh-yleld  nuclear 
weapons  technology  •;  thus  the  treaty  served 
to  safeguard  their  lead. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
held  29  closed  hearings  on  this  treaty,  taking 
exhaustive  testimony  from  19  key  witnesses. 
Slgniacantly,  four  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  subcommittee  voted  against  ratification. 
Senior  officers  and  nuclear  scientists  involved 
believe  that  had  they  and  the  dissenters 
been  able  to  say  publicly  what  they  knew — 
they  could  not  and  still  cannot  because  their 
information  is  secret — the  Senate  might  not 
have  ratified  the  treaty.  Moreover,  some  now 
Insist  that,  because  certain  safeguards  pro- 
posed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not 
been  fully  kept.  It  would  take  a  long  time — 
perhaps  too  long — for  the  United  States  to 
resume  a  comprehensive  atmospheric  nu- 
clear-testlng-and-development  program.  If 
necessary. 

TECHNOLOGY     WONT     STAND     STILL 

The   Defense   Department's   cost-conscious 
civilian  managers  long  ago  decreed  that  no 
new  weapons-development  project  may  pro- 
ceed unless  a  clear-cut  military  need  for  it 
can  be  demonstrated — i  e.,  any  new  Ameri- 
can strategic-weapons-development  program 
must  be  reactions  to  innovations  by  potential 
enemies.  Many  promising  new  projects  have 
been  canceled  or  cut  back,  and  our  high-risk, 
high-payoff    military   research   and    develop- 
ment has  been  stifled.  Our  major  operational 
strategic   weapons   systems   were   already  on 
the  drawing  boards  before  this  decade  began. 
"One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  U.S.  policy- 
makers."   says    Dr.    Harold    Agnew,    "is    that 
they  seem  not  to  understand  that  technology 
never    will    be    stagnant.    It   will    not    stand 
still."  Citing  a  Soviet  Defense  Ministry  Doc- 
timent  explaining  that  the  U  S.S.R.  "is   not 
limiting  Itself  to  those  military  means  which 
the  adversary  already  has."  Dr.  Agnew  says, 
•'We  are  completely  vulnerable  to  new  sys- 
tems which  we   have   not   heard  about,   but 
which  all  of  a  sudden  appear.  "  According  to 
the    Georgetown    Center   study,    our    gravest 
danger  is  that  we  will  be  taken  by  techno- 
logical    .surprise.     Military     technology     has 
reiched    a    point    where     strategic-weapons 
breakthroughs     which     could     nullify     the 
strongest   existing   defense   posture   are   pos- 
sible.  Many   authorities   argue   that  our  in- 
telligence on  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  good 
enough,   and    that   we   simply   do  not   know 
enough  of  Soviet  intentions  and  future  tech- 
nological efforts. 

The  Soviets  are  striving  to  surpass  us  in 
these  ways: 

By  estabhshing  the  beginning  of  a  apace- 


'  For  instance,  the  Soviets  must  know — 
and  we.  £lnc«  we  have  not  tested  In  the 
very-high-yield  field,  can  only  guess — what 
effect  tremendous  burste  of  hot  X  rays  from 
super-megaton  shots  In  space  would  have  on 
Incoming  ICBMs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

weapons  arsenal.  'Whiie  we  have  engaged  in 
predominantly  nonmllitary  spuce  programs, 
the  Soviet  effort  has  been  militarily  oriented. 
We  have  invested  some  $30  biiUon  in  our 
national  space  programs,  but,  according  lo 
the  American  Security  Council  panel,  less 
than  one  third  of  it  In  military  programs. 

The  Defense  Department  l.tst  November 
had  to  report  that  the  Soviets,  who  have  vio- 
lated treaties  and  agreements  whenever  it 
has  suited  their  purposes,  could  this  ycsr  put 
into  operation  orbital  nuclear  v-,eapo!iS  that 
could  hit  us  with  only  three  minutes'  no- 
tice. The  Defense  Department  w.is  "not  con- 
cerned." 

The  background  lo  tills  situation  is  in- 
credible: In  October  196:1,  a  United  Nations 
resolution  banned  weapons  of  nia-ss  destruc- 
tion from  space.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  aareei!  t  i  comply  with  this 
resolution,  but  subsequently  the  Soviets 
noted  that  the  agreement  did  not  ban  the 
development  or  manufacture  of  .such  weap- 
ons. 

On  July  4,  1965.  Communiit  Party  boss 
Leonid  Brezhnev  said  that  the  Soviets  possess 
orbital  rockets.  Since  September  1966  the 
Soviets  have  been  carrying  out  a  scries  ot 
spaceflight  tests,  and  U.S.  officials  soon  de- 
duced that  the  Soviets  were  working  out 
technlquee  for  the  re-entry  of  warheads  from 
space  vehlclee.  Inexplicably,  we  tliea  entered 
into  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  more  than  100  other  nations  imosl  of 
whom  would  not  be  competent  to  do  so)  not 
to  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
space  treaty,  like  the  1963  tcst-b.Tn  treaty, 
contains  no  provision  for  inspection. 

By  recently  undertaking  a  rapid  expansion 
of  their  intercontinental-hallistic-jnissJle 
force.  At  the  end  of  1966  the  Soviets  had  an 
estimated  340  ICBMs — and.  since  they  have 
been  rapidly  expandlns  this  force  and  liave 
the  capability  of  adding  200  to  400  per  year, 
they  may  surpass  us  by  late  1969 

The  United  States  in  1971  will  continue  to 
have  the  1000  land-based  ICBMs  v,e  have 
now — Minuteman  missiles.  The  new  Minute- 
man  III  missiles  are  to  carry  several  warheads 
each,  which  can  be  guided  after  l.iunch  lo 
separate  targets.  In  addition,  they  will  be 
stuffed  with  decoys  and  other  devices  to  en- 
sure penetration  of  Soviet  defenses.  Called 
MIRV  (Multiple  Independent  Re-entry  Vehi- 
cles) ,  this  concept  also  ir  being  applied  in  our 
undersea  ballistic-mis3ile-fir;ng  fleet,  where 
Polaris  missiles  are  to  be  supplemented  with 
a  ^^RV  missile  called  Poseidon,  which  may 
carry  up  to  ten  warheads.  It  all  sounds  like 
a  lot  of  retaliatory  striking  pov^er.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  it  may  not  all  be  there  if  we  ever 
are  forced  to  retaliate. 

According  to  a  British  Defense  Ministry 
source.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  their  own  MIRV  missiles,  each 
of  which  could  release  a  "shower  of  H-bombs" 
(perhaps  up  to  ten).  Further.  Soviet  missiles 
have  the  size  and  their  boosters  the  thrust 
to  carry  warheads  containing  far  more  nu- 
clear firepower  than  ours — warheads  so 
powerful  that  they  might  be  effective  against 
our  underground  ICBMs.  .As  Klntner  points 
out,  missile  accuracies  constantly  are  im- 
proving, for  the  Soviets  as  well  as  for  us.  and 
It  Is  likely  that  by  1970  the  Soviets  will  be 
able  to  drop  ICBM  warheads  within  1500  feet 
of  bull's-eye. 

By  maintaining  and  viodemi-^ing  what  is 
today  the  world's  largest  strategic  bombard- 
ment force.  The  Soviets  have  ostensibly 
agreed  with  all  who  Insist  that  the  manned 
bomber  is  obsolete.  Yet,  they  have  a  force  of 
1100  bombers— the  largest  in  the  world— 
which  they  have  been  modernizing.  Soviet 
strategists  say  their  bomber  force  Is  meant 
to  attack  In  mop-up  fashion,  behind  an 
ICBM  strike,  and  they  would  first  launch  nu- 
clear missiles  from  beyond  the  range  of  our 
anti-aircraft  defenses. 

By  last  August  our  nuclear-bomber  fleet 
had  shrunk  to  635  aircraft   (from  upwards 
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of  1600  in  1962)  :  80  supersonic  B-58s  and  555 

aging  B-52S.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
been  advising  the  Defense  Department  and 
Congress  of  an  increasingly  urpent  need  for 
an  advanced  aircraft  which  would  carry  at 
leiist  as  heavy  a  bombload  as  the  D-52,  but 
which  would  be  much  superior  to  it  in  per- 
formance and  filled  with  devices  to  enable  it 
to  thwart  present  enemy  air  defenses. 

F.npineering  development  lor  tuch  un  ad- 
vanced bomber  has  lung  been  ready.  Con- 
p,rcsSrhas  :  ppropriated  the  lunds  and  urged 
the  Dcp.^.rlment  ol  Defense  i  DOD#  to  pro- 
ceed. Iiul  DOD  luis  persistently  relused  i  > 
act:  it  ••^ees  no  need  lor  a  new  manned 
bomber.  .-M  the  s.ime  lime,  it  has  spent  iiugo 
siuiis  beean?  up  l.iter-inodel  B-52s  so  that 
tliev  c.tn  perlorm  ac;ainsl  Soviet  air  defenses 
through  the  mid-1970's.  By  1975,  General 
.Schnever  expl.iins.  '"Hie  B-52  will  represent 
a  nearly  30-ycir-old  technology,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  by  that 
t.me  be  considered  an  elleclive  ;  irategic 
wc.tpons  svstem.  " 

.Mbo  baffling  is  the  Pentagon  order  f.,r  210 
FB-lUAs  lor  the  strategic  bombardment 
force  The  FB  lUA  la  modified  version  of 
the  TFX.  a  fighter  bom'jer)  will  be  small, 
able  to  carry  only  a  light  bombluad  and  an 
inadequate  number  of  sensing  devices  and 
pene'i-ration  aids,  and  will  require  midair  re- 
lueling   lor   intercontinental   range. 

Hence,  despite  its  protesiauons,  DOD 
recnis  to  upree  that  we  t;  ill  iieed  a  manned 
bomber  force.  If  .so.  we  ought  to  be  building 
a  modern  bomber  lorce  designed  specifically 
lor  the  strategic  mission. 

.'Vccordmg  to  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil Panel,  one  ol  the  main  reasons  the  Pent.i- 
pon  li.-is  refused  to  order  a  new  manned 
bomber  is  that  the  whole  idea  of  a  manned 
bomber  force  i.s  considered  "provocative"— 
to  keep  such  a  force  from  being  wiped  out 
by  .'in  enemy  missile  strike.  It  would  have  to 
be  launched  before  enemy  missiles  arrived  in 
the  Uiiiled  .'^t-ites.  The  Pent. .con  worr-es 
that  this  smacks  of  a  first-strike  .strategy, 
and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  convince  the 
.Soviets   that   we   never   would   strike   first. 

By  developing  an  anti-ballistic-mts' :ie 
(AbMt  .'•]j  tcin.  In  l.ac  1966.  the  Aciminitlra- 
tion  revealed  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
widely  deplovlne  ABM  defenses.  Many  .-strat- 
egists' find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  Soviets 
would  be  investing  m  so  Ijueely  expensive 
an  undertaking  without  high  confidence 
that  their  system  is  effective  or  can  be  made 
effect. ve  by  an  aegressively  advancing  Soviet 
ABM  technology.  Indeed,  the  Georgetown 
Center  suggests  that  It  could  be  well  within 
Soviet  technological  capabilities  to  produce 
a  system  v.hereby  a  network  of  artificial 
space  satellites  could  track  our  ICBMs  dur- 
ing their  boost  phase,  so  that  ABM  missiles 
could  be  launched  to  kill  our  missiles  before 
the  decoys  and  warheads  got  a  chance  to 
separate  from  the  Ixjosters. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets'  offensii-e  force — 
their  first-strike  ICBMs  and  orbital  bombs- 
could  be  part  and  parcel  of  their  ABM  capa- 
bility. The  electromagnetic  radiations  Irom 
their  very-high-yield  blasts  might  disrupt 
our  command-control  communic.iiions  by 
burning  out  circuits  and  fusing  wires  to- 
gether, thus  immobilizing  our  .strikc-'oack 
missiles. 

For  nearly  a  year,  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
Soviet  ABM  deployment  was  to  try  to  talk 
them  out  of  It.  an  effort  which  Is  continuing 
but  which  thus  far  has  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Last  September,  it  was  announced  that 
we  will  build  a  limited  ABM  defense.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose,  we  are  told,  will  be  to  defend 
against  the  kind  of  modest  ICBM  attack 
Red  China  will  be  able  to  launch  by  1972 
or  1973. 

The  Administration  emphasized  that  it  has 
no  intention  of  building  a  full-scale  ABM 
defense,  the  explanation  being  that  this 
would  only  force  the  SovieU  to  devise  new 
ways  to  penetrate  with  their  offensive  forces. 
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At  the  s.ime  time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sHid  ■  Thev  have  been  buttdlne;  up  their 
strategic  nUsslle  forces  We  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  some  additional  steps  to  main- 
tain  the  adequacy  of  our  own  deterrent  " 

Thus,  since  we  have  been  unable  to  a'gue 
the  Soviets  out  of  deploying  an  ABM  defense. 
we  are  to  deploy  one  deslifiied  to  blunt  an 
attack  from  Red  China,  me  reason  being 
that  the  Soviets  are  expanding  their  strategic 
missile  force  Such  woolly  ratlonall7tn :  H 
difficult  to  follow  The  fact  that  the  ABM  leld 
is  one  wherein  major  breakthroughs  are  pos- 
sible and  where  we.  with  our  jtlll  substantial 
leads  on  the  Soviets  in  advanced  electronics 
and  computer  technologies  still  could 
achieve  superiority  Since  the  evidence  war- 
rants our  entry  into  this  field  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  breakthroughs  which  will  ijlve  us  the 
best  possible  balllstlc-mlsslle  defense  against 
all  potential  enemies 

Apart  :rom  provoking  the  Soviets,  reluc- 
tance to  pr'X-eed  with  a  full-scale  ABM  sys- 
tem was  based  on  the  military  axiom  that 
the  best  defense  Ls  ,i  good  offense  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  agree-  provided  the  United 
States  plans  a  good  offense  lor  the  future 
■'But  we  haven't  done  this  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  vears.  "  says  Schrlever  The  Defense 
Department  has  refused  to  give  the  nation 
the  best  offensive  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion We  are  placing  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  make  cold, 
hard  calculations  about  the  possibility  of 
knocking  out  our  otTenslve  capability  with  a 
surprise  attack  This  ptisitlon  ?;hould  be  un- 
acceptable to  all  of  us  ' 

TUB    DECISION    IS    OCRS 

TJie  American  Security  Council  and 
Georgetown  Center  studies  and  the  Klntner 
biKik.  and  indeed,  the  Soviets  themselves 
make  It  clear  that  the  USSR  ha«  no  inten- 
tion of  settling  for  mutual  deterrence."  but 
LS  aiming  instead  lor  military  supremacy;  in 
fact,  the  evidence  has  become  so  ominously 
convincing  ^at  we  must  worry  about  the 
yejirs  Just  ahead 

Leading  Soviet  .strategists  time  and  again 
publicly  have  insisted  that  victory  in  nu- 
clear war  wll!  go  to  the  side  that  Is  best  pre- 
pared to  wage  nuclear  war.  .ind  that  the  So- 
viet Union  IS  so  preparing  itself;  and  Klntner 
finds  that  the  Soviets  lay  great  stress  on  the 
value  of  a  preemptive  surprise  attack  with 
no  formal  declaration  of  war  Moreo\er.  says 
Klntner.  America  will  be  'heir  main  adver- 
sary 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Soviets,  having 
mastered  their  own  nuclear  and  missile 
technologies,  would  gam  on  us  It  is  not  in- 
evitable that  they  .ichieve  supremacy  But. 
should  they  score  breakthroughs  in  the  of- 
fensive technologies  we  know  that  they  are 
developing,  or  come  up  with  highly  reliable 
new  strategic  systems  we  have  not  yet  heard 
of.  It  could  overnight  shift  the  balance  of 
strategic  power  to  the  Soviet  Union  Even  If 
this  did  not  mean  that  the  ;jovlets  •  would 
launch  a  nuclear  war  against  us — ,t  possi- 
bility that  no  longer  should  be  considered 
remote— the  Georgetown  Center  spells  out 
what  we  surely  could  expect  a  far  more  ag- 
gressive Soviet  foreign  policy;  US  conces- 
sions on  many  issues  long  m  contention: 
.1  greatly  inhibited  U  S  response  to  commu- 
nist-Inspired wars  of  liberation,  greater  sup- 
port for  the  Soviet  Union  from  noiialigned 
nations  In  short,  it  would  mean  ;in  end  to 
the  cold  war.  with  victory  to  the  Soviet 
di;on 

Congress  Is  charged  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  for  years  the  armed-services  committees 
of  Congress  have  been  pleading  with  the  De- 
fense Department  to  proceed  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  strategic-weapons  technolo- 
gies that  our  military  professionals  .xnd  all 
logic  insist  must  be  developed  But  the  De- 
fense   Dep.trtment    has    cortslstentiy    refused 
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to  act  Congress'  armed-services  rummlttees 
need  the  support  of  an  Informed  American 
public  The  declsl'in  to  retain  military  su- 
premacy stlU  rests  with  the  people  -but  the 
hour  Is  very  late 


Jamiary  .ll,  1968 


Double  Challenge 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

■  >i     M^ss^CHI  SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.-ENTATUES 

Wednesdai/.  January  31.  1968 

Ml-  MORSE  if  Ma.ssachusc'tt.s  Mr 
Sijeaker.  the  recent  allecation.s  of  mi.s- 
handlinK  of  fiind.s  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Oiranization  of  American 
States  points  up  the  need  to  reexamine 
the  role  and  the  structure  of  the  Inter- 
Amencan  group  Establi.shed  in  i)art  a.s  a 
response  to  the  wishe.s  of  the  hemisphere 
to  retain  an  identity  independent  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  early  p,3stwar 
period,  the  OAS  has  performed  mighty 
services  to  the  American  Republics  But 
the  recent  charges  require  us  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  its  responsibilities  in  the 
1960s  and  the  I970's  All  of  these  ele- 
ments arc  tied  up  in  the  question  of  suc- 
cession to  the  otHce  nf  Secretary  General 
of  the  OAS 

In  a  recent  editorial  the  Washington 
Post  discussed  the  issues  at  stake  and  I 
include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
DofDLE  Challenge 

Cotncldentnlly.  a  whifT  of  scandal  has  aris- 
en from  the  Organization  of  American  States 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  mightily  pre- 
ix'cupied  by  the  quest  for  a  new  Secretary 
General  The  upshot  is  that  the  hemisphere's 
only  collective  political  instrument  faces  a 
double  challenge — to  its  institutional  Integ- 
rity .ind   to  its  international  role 

The  scandal,  which  concerns  certiln  field 
office  funds  not  checked  by  annual  headquar- 
ters audits.  Is  perhaps  best  to  be  understood 
III  terms  of  the  traditional  bureaucratic  style 
of  the  OAS  Administrative  reform  has  occa- 
sionally reared  its  head  but  in  the  main  it 
has  been  blunted  by  Secretariat  b.ick-scratch- 
ers.  This  pattern  might  have  continued  in- 
definitely, had  not  one  nt  its  leading  prac- 
titiMiiers  the  Secretariats  administrative  di- 
rector, roamed  out  of  his  own  preserve  .ind 
begun  to  campaign  for  his  favorite  candidate 
for  the  Secretary  Generalship  For  this,  the 
incumbent,  Dr  Jose  Mora,  was  forced  to  lire 
him 

The  administrative  Ineptness  was  not 
thereby  swept  aside  But.  in  a  telling  and 
overdue  gesture  Dr  Mora  restored  to  Secre- 
tariat power  the  Iinanclal  expert  whose  ear- 
lier downgrading  had  signified  the  ascend- 
ancy of  bureaucratic  inadequacy  Dr.  Mora, 
and  his  successor,  must  continue  to  press 
hard  for  Secretari.it  reform  if  the  OAS  Is  to 
gain  the  respect  it  needs  to  be  more  than  an 
elegant  diplomatic  watering  hole 

The  question  >>f  the  succession  is  unre- 
solved despite  four  ballots  and  a  burst  of 
politicking  that  has  surprised  all  those  who 
thought  or  feared  that  the  OAS  was  a  mere 
extension  of  the  State  Department.  The  elec- 
tion campaign  has  brought  out  some  salient 
hemispheric  traits,  regional  pettiness,  na- 
tional and  personal  jealousy,  an  excess  of 
Latin  pride  and  heavy-handedness  on  the 
part  of  Wiishmgton  But  the  campaign  has 
also  given  the  OAS  the  unexpected  chance  to 
decide  just  what  kind  of  organization  it 
wants  to  be    a  hobble  on  national  Initiatives. 


pnrtlcularly  United  suites  initiatives,  or  an 
activist  agency  for  hemispheric  cooperation. 

In  our  view,  the  OAS  should  strike  for  the 
larger  role:  this  means  It  should  have  a  strong 
leader  Just  as  the  time  is  past  for  the  United 
States  to  Impress  its  will,  benevolently  or 
otherwise,  on  Latin  America,  so  the  time  is 
past  for  Latin  Amenca  to  hang  back  from 
common  action  with  the  United  States  Elec- 
tion of  a  narrowly  regional  iigure  ;is  Secre- 
tary General  would  cost  the  OAS  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  Its  potential  A  compromise 
candidate  would  not  be  much  better 

Almost  a  month  ha?  passed  since  the  last 
ballot  ind  more  than  a  month  remains  until 
the  next,  although  the  matter  will  surely 
come  up  at  today's  OAC  Council  meeting 
That  Interval  makes  possible  a  general  sim- 
mering down:  indeed,  there  are  cncourapnig 
signs  that  the  simmennp  nag  airenoy  heEnin 
It  means  that  the  OAS  in  February  will  be 
able  to  choose  a  Secretary  General  nn  t)ie 
basis  of  his  qualifications:  secondary  political 
factors  would  not  have  to  be  decisive  The 
chief  beneficiary  doubtless  will  be  Galo  Playa 
Lasso  of  Ecuador,  who  is  widely  considered 
'he  best-qualified  candidate  In  the  first. 
footless  round  of  p<jlltieklng.  his  candidacy 
;ippeared  to  be  hopelessly  stalled  With  the 
opportunity  now  o|>en  for  a  fresh  start,  there 
Ls  re.ison  to  hope  that  his  candidacy  can  be 
revived  and  much  to  be  said  for  giving  it  an- 
other try. 


The  Selective  Migration  Program  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

'f      :.F,W     V   IRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnrsdap.  January  31.  1968 

Mr  TELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  preside  on  January  24.  1968, 
over  a  inectms  of  my  colleaiHios  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Mc'-sis. 
Feigh.^n.  RoniNO.  Rociers  of  Colorado. 
Dowdy.  McCullocii.  Moore.  MacGregor. 
and  McClory.  with  a  special  delecation 
of  the  Interiiovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration — ICEM — comix)sed 
ol  .Amba-ssador  Jose  Ricardo  Martinez 
Cobo  F'cuadonan  Ambassador  and  [ircs- 
ent  Chairman  of  ICEM's  Council:  Am- 
bas.sador  Antonio  Garcia  Lahiuuera.  Di- 
rector-General of  Consular  AITaus  of  the 
Spanish  P^oreiRii  Office,  and  Spanish 
delegate  to  ICEM:  Her  Excellency 
Senora  Dona  Ana  Mane  Zaeflerer 
de  G  jyenechf.  .-Xnibassa'-iDr  o!  .'X'^'enn  la. 
permanent  leprescntative  m  Geneva:  Mr 
Jose  No;:ueira-Filho.  secretary  of  the 
permanent  delegation  of  Brazil  in 
Geneva:  Mr  Bastian  W  Haveman,  Di- 
rector of  ICEM:  Mr.  Waller  M.  Bester- 
man.  Deputy  Director  oi  ICEM:  Mr.  Gia- 
cmlo  Maselli.  Assistant  Director  for  Op- 
erations: and  Mr.  Eduardo  Becena.  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  the  Director. 

As  my  collcatjues  in  the  House  well 
know,  the  members  of  our  committee 
have  attended  every  Council  session  of 
ICEM  since  the  incei)tion  of  the  orga- 
nization m  1951  and  liavc  exercised  a 
continuous  watchfulness  over  ICEM  ac- 
tivities. pur>uant  to  section  136  of  Pub- 
lic haw  601.  79th  Congress. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  visit  in 
Washington  of  the  highest  ranking  dig- 
nitaries of  ICEM  was  to  establish  closer 
C'xiperatioii  ut  that  oi yanizaiion  v.uh  the 
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various  regional  international  organiza- 
tions operating  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; namely,  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  others,  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  entering  into  a  partnership  with  these 
organizations  so  as  to  develop  more 
rapidly  ICEM's  program  of  selective  mi- 
gration to  Latin  America.  That  program 
has  been  of  particular  interest  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  has  received  full  sup- 
ixirt  of  the  Congress. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  House  of  this 
impoitant  activity  of  ICEM.  which  has 
developed  parallel  to  other  activities  of 
ICEM.  namely,  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  and  national  migrants,  I  wish 
to  include  the  lull  text  of  the  special  re- 
I>ort  prepared  by  ICEM  for  their  visit  in 
Washington. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 
The  Selective  Migration  Program  of  ICEM 

I    INTRODUCTION 

Latin  America  Is  short  of  human  capital 
for  Its  economic  development.  Domestic  man- 
]X)wer  Is  being  trained  and  educated  in  large 
numbers  to  meet  the  shortage,  but  the  pace 
of  development  Is  such,  and  the  time  required 
for  training  and  education  so  long,  that  the 
existing  immediate  trap  can  only  be  filled 
from  sources  outside  Latin  America. 

The  need  of  human  capital  from  outside 
sources  can  be  met  in  part  by  planned  im- 
micration  of  human  capital  from  Western 
Europe,  where  there  is  a  reservoir  of  skills 
and  experience.  The  European  h  /ligrant 
comes  with  the  Intention  of  learning  the 
language,  putting  his  children  In  the  local 
schools  and  working  hard  to  make  a  success 
of  his  new  life.  The  total  cost  of  his  migra- 
tion through  the  services  of  the  ICEM  Selec- 
tive Migration  Program  Is  a  little  over  $1,000. 
The  Latin  American  countries  recognize 
the  crucial  importance  of  Immigration  for 
their  development  and  have  turned  to  ICEM 
for  help.  In  response.  ICEM  has  refined  selec- 
tion methods,  opened  up  new  channels  to  the 
manpower  markets  of  Europe  and  developed 
means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
criticil  manpower  needs  of  Latin  America 
which  it  attempts  to  satisfy. 

The  Selective  Migration  J^rogram  is  begin- 
ning to  produce  results  and  to  receive  consid- 
erable attention  as  a  tool  to  assist  Latin 
America.  But  can  ICEM's  machinery  create  a 
current  of  human  capital  to  Latin  America? 
Are  the  skilled  migrants  It  proposes  to  move 
available  in  Europe?  Are  they  capable  of 
making  an  impact  on  Latin  America?  There 
appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  give  af- 
fimiative  ans-wers  to  these  questions. 

II.  EVOLVTION  OF  SELECTIVE   MIGRATION 

ICE2VI  has  been  concerned  with  the  transfer 
of  human  resources  between  continents  since 
its  founding  in  1951  It  organized  overseas 
movement  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  and 
unemployed  persons  in  Europe  in  the  early 
years,  setting  up  complete  machinery  which 
by  the  end  of  1967  had  resettled  1.525.000 
people  This  macnlnery  continues  to  function 
today  ICEM  now  has  a  unique  body  of  ex- 
perience :.nd  a  comprehensive  ;ystem  of  po- 
litical and  operational  contacts  for  migration 
purposes. 

The  machinery  of  ICEM  has  evolved  to 
meet  the  changing  demand  for  services  in 
Latin  America  In  the  early  period,  move- 
ments to  Latin  Amenca  came  mainly  from 
the  re-uniting  of  wives  and  children  with 
heads  of  family.  Many  persons  with  skills  or 
professional  qualifications  were  included  in 
this  flow,  but  programs  designed  specifically 
•o  encourage  them  to  migrate  did  not  exist. 
StiU-ting  in  1956  ICEM  operated  some  rela- 
tively low  level  training  programs  for  young 
single   migrants.   These   continued   until   re- 
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cently,  when  suflBcient  domestic  output  in 
this  category  was  achieved  in  Latin  America. 
For  several  years  after  1960.  extensive  efforts 
were  made  to  organize  land  settlement, 
though  without  much  success  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  investment  capital. 
Aside  from  these  hmted  efforts  at  qualitaUve 
migration,  no  specific  high-level  migration 
scheme  was  attempted  by  ICEM  until  after 
1962. 

Tlie  Selective  Migration  Program  its-elf 
came  of  age  at  the  end  of  1965.  when  the 
ICEM  Council  of  Member  Governments 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Program 
and  recognizing  that  it  i  a  useful  comple- 
ment to  existing  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs  of  co-operation  Other  .igencics 
send  temporary  expert?  to  Latin  America,  but 
ICEM  sends  "skilled  workers,  technicions. 
engineers,  teachers  ;ind  .'peciallsts  -who  be- 
come Integrated  into  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  their  new  countries.  A  recent  com- 
munication from  the  ILO  in  connection  with 
the  Ottawa  Plan  of  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment in  Latin  America  illustrates  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  complementary  role  of  ICEM. 
The  ILO  welcomes  ICEM  co-operation  in  the 
development  of  a  common  approach  to  em- 
ployment and  manpower  planning  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  Immigration  aspects  of 
the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
manpower  programs. 

Statistics  for  the  period  from  1957  to  1967 
mirror  the  evolution  of  qualitative  migration 
under  ICEM.  Non-qualitative  movements  de- 
creased from  over  40.000  in  1957  to  some 
1.500  in  1967  (owing  largely  to  the  applica- 
tion of  increasingly  selective  family  reunion 
criteria  by  Latin  American  governments), 
roughly  one-third  of  these  movements,  never- 
theless, having  been  formed  of  active  working 
elements.  On  the  other  hand,  movements 
under  qualitative  programs  first  fell  from 
1.562  in  1957  to  404  in  1963  and  then  rose, 
reaching  701  in  1966  and  over  1  000  in  1967. 
ICEM  thus  moved  a  good  number  of  skilled 
workers  to  Latin  America  in  the  first  part  of 
its  existence,  though  lo  a  large  extent  these 
were  attracted  without  resort  to  concerted 
multilateral  efforts.  By  contrast,  in  later 
years  movement  has  taken  place  within  tlie 
framework  of  a  multilaterally  financed  pro- 
gram designed  specifically  to  attract  this  class 
of  manpower  to  Latin  America.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  not  only  to  reverse  the 
downward  trend  of  the  How.  but  also  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the  persons  being 
moved  and  to  place  them  more  precisely  than 
before  in  the  sectors  where  shortages  are 
acute. 

III.     THE     MACHINERY 

The  selective  migration  machinery  of  ICEM 
is.  in  simple  terms,  a  high-level  international 
manpower  exchange  with  sophisticated  tech- 
nical ability,  intimate  contact  with  labor 
markets  and  close  ties  with  national  devel- 
opment plans.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  popu- 
lation transfer  machinery  of  the  early  days 
of  ICEM,  modified  to  l.andle  persons  in  high 
levels  of  occupation. 

ICEM  carries  out  selective  migration 
through  a  network  of  missions  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe.  Experienced  officials  in 
Latin  America  maintain  contact  with  all 
sectors  and  with  government  agencies  in 
order  to  gather  information  about  needs  of 
qualified  manpower  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fied locally.  (This  direct  contact  with  the 
manpower  markets  of  the  Latin  American 
coimtries  constitutes  the  only  assessment 
being  made  at  present  of  the  immediate 
high-level  manpower  gap  in  Latin  America: 
government  authorities  are  usually  not 
equipped  to  estimate  it.)  They  select  the  job 
offers  they  know  by  experience  are  capable 
of  attracting  Europeans,  make  full  technical 
descripUons  and  dispatch  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropean missions  for  recruitment  through  the 
channels  that  have  been  established  to  the 
middle-   and  high-level  manpower   markets. 
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Applicants  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  thor- 
ough technical  Intervews,  They  are  given 
detailed  information  about  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  Latin  America,  assisted  in 
their  negotiations  with  employers  and 
guided  through  all  phases  of  documentation. 
Finally,  they  are  transported  to  their  desti- 
nations at  very  low  cost.  In  specially  deserv- 
ing cases,  salaries  are  supplemented  during 
the  initial  period  if  they  are  too  low  com- 
pared to  what  IS  offered  In  Europe.  Funds 
are  also  available  to  care  for  dependents  re- 
maining temporarily  m  Europe  or  to  com- 
pensate for  re-installation  expenses. 

The  immigrants  are  received  by  ICEM  mis- 
sion^ in  Latin  America  and  introduced  to 
employers.  They  are  given  tree  medical  and 
accident  insurance  during  the  hrst  year  after 
arrival  and  board  and  lodging  until  gainful 
employment  begins.  In  case  of  emergency 
they  can  he  given  material  help. 

IV.    SELECTION   IN  EUROPE 

The  principal  missions  or  offices  of  ICEM 
for  st'lective  migration  are  located  in  Spain. 
Italy.  Germany  and  Belgium.  At  present 
these  countries  are  the  main  sources  of 
middle-  and  high-level  skilled  migrants  for 
Latin  America.  The  ICEM  missions  in  Austria 
and  Greece  have  begun  recently  to  set  up 
selective  migration  facilities  as  well,  and  a 
special  office  at  the  Geneva  Headquarters  of 
ICEM  processes  the  growing  number  of  ap- 
plications from  countries  such  as  Switzer- 
land. France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
which  there  are  no  ICEM  offices. 

The  field  sialT  in  Europe  devoted  to  selec- 
tive migration  is  composed  of  33  officials  and 
employees,  including  9  lecnnical  selectors, 
obviously  a  small  number  for  a  large  area 
and  exacting  and  time-consuming  work. 
Nevertheless,  as  all  of  the  ICEM  missions  in 
Europe  base  their  activities  on  co-operation 
v.ith  the  government  .igencies  dealing  witii 
manpower,  emigration  or  tievelopment  aid 
matters,  substantial  results  have  been 
achieved.  ICEM  has  the  confidence  of  Euro- 
I^ean  governments  as  to  the  care  it  exercises 
in  securing  .satisfactory  conditions  in  Laim 
Amenca  lor  their  nationals  and  to  the  real- 
ism of  its  approach  regardinK  the  numbers 
of  middle-  and  high-level  personnel  which 
It  can  channel  out  of  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  Latin  America.  The  European  governments 
fjtiard  their  human  capital,  of  course.  p.T- 
ticularly  in  a  period  of  economic  prosperity, 
when  there  are  shortages  in  many  categories. 
Yet  they  are  aware  that  emigration  of  even 
modest  "numbers  of  middle-  and  high-level 
personnel  represent  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  Latin  America  and  can  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  Without  damage  to  their  own 
manpower  markets.  They  trust  ICEM  to  gauge 
the  numerical  level  at  which  selective  migra- 
tion should  operate  and  then  to  carry  out 
all  the  practical  work  connected  with  this 
!!ew  form  of  development  aid. 

The  fact  that  the  recruitment  activity  is 
conducted  by  an  international  agency  rather 
than  by  an  interested  foreign  government  or 
by  conimercia!  industrial  interests  situates 
the  co-operalion  of  tiie  European  L-overn- 
ments  m  tne  sector  of  multilateral  ellorls  to 
enhance  the  economic  development  of  Latin 
America,  in  it;:elf  an  attractive  jjoUtical  fea- 
ture. 

In  .Sp.Mn.  ICEM  v.orks  closely  with  the 
Spani;-;h  Institute  for  Emigration,  which  is 
the  :  gencv  tor  expression  of  the  Spanish 
Government  pollcv  in  the  field  of  emigration. 
The  Deputy  Chief  ol  the  ICEM  Mission  in 
Madrid  is  also  the  head  of  the  office  within 
the  Institute  which  Is  responsible  for  hlgii- 
level  emigration  from  Spain.  The  Institute 
has  many  practical  facilities  for  reaching  in- 
to the  labor  market  of  Spain,  classifying  and 
processing  applicants  and  carrying  out  liaison 
with  other  government  agencies.  These  la- 
cilitles  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of 
ICEM  and  are  proving  invaluable  for  its  work. 
The  Institute  also  has  made  available  to 
ICEM  ius  well  equipped  "House  of  America" 
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In  V'lgo  for  the  purpose  of  Klvlnf;  specialised 
tmlnJne  '•->  reruiln  cat^Rnrles  of  lilRhlv 
skllle<1  Spanish  workers  eolne  lo  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  fremlnif  this  special  relallonahlp  be- 
tween the  InstU'ite  an<l  ICEM  the  Spinlsh 
Oovernment  has  made  pl.iln  its  confidence 
in  ICEM  to  handle  selective  emlitrAf.'jn  from 
^paln  f.o  Latin  America  unci  in  particular. 
to  be  responsible  for  all  operatliris  at  the 
Latin  American  end  This  is  significant  In 
%lew  u(  the  stroni<  polltkal  interest  'f  the 
Government  to  trv  lo  maintain  a  [iredomi- 
iiant  Spanish  element  in  the  flow  of  high- 
level  manpower  :rom  Europe  to  Latin 
America 

The  ICEM  ofTlce  in  Italy  works  in  close  co- 
operation wl'h  the  Eml(?r«tl'in  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  and  alco  with  the  lUiUan 
Ministry  of  Labor  Through  Its  relations  with 
the  ;att«r  it  is  able  to  i:-ie  Labor  Olfice  prem- 
ises In  '.  irlous  parts  i-l  It^ily  lor  interviews 
and  selection  of  applicants  Recently  the 
Italian  Government  has  trlven  ICEM  permis- 
sion '•>  increase  atlvertlsinif  of  vacancies  in 
Latin  America  and  has  permitted  It  for  the 
first  time  'o  Initiate  tn  "open  placement" 
scheme  to  Brazil  under  which  skilled  work- 
ers and  technicians  In  catetrorles  known  to  be 
nenerallv  In  strom?  demand  are  selected  In 
Itiily  and  moved  to  Brazil  with  placement 
'Hcumn^  after  their  rirrlval 

In  Cf^rmanv  ICEM  works  :ii  clr>se  co-op- 
eration with  'he  Federal  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment 'he  Forel«n  Section  ■  f  which  has  dea- 
lenated  statT  exclusively  f  ir  work  on  selective 
inlgrauon  The  Bureau  has  extensive  services 
in  all  parts  of  Western  Germany  which  are 
of  iH-eat  use  'o  ICEM  In  pubhclzlne  <  flers 
and  pre-selectlns;  applicants  The  ICEM  Mis- 
sion tn  Bonn  has  a  technical  ^elector  who 
works  full-time  m  co-operuion  with  the 
B'.ireau  to  circulate  Job  offers  md  screen 
applicanto  ICEMs  contacts  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  broadened  In 
the  last  year  to  Include  the  Ministry  for 
Economic  Cin-operation  This  indicates  the 
awareness  of  the  Government  of  :t\e  devel- 
opment aid  aspects  f  selective  migration 
The  Ministry  is  interested  to  enter  into  co- 
operation with  ICEM  m  regard  to  securing 
high-level  manpower  :dt  specific  develop- 
ment projec  i  m  which  the  Government  par- 
ticipates financially 

The  basis  for  co-operation  In  Belgium  Is 
a  clcse  work  ng  contact  with  the  Bureau  for 
Development  Co-operation  of  the  Beli^lan 
FLirelgn  Mlni.;try  In  the  paat  the  Bureau  was 
oriented  toward  the  former  Belgian  Congo. 
It  his  now  shi.'ted  attention  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  views  ICEM  as  an  important  opera- 
tlonil  partner  la  this  connection.  ICEM 
operauona  m  Belgium  are  carried  out 
through  <in  .tfice  which  is  adnuniaiered 
Jointly,  by  ICEM  and  the  Bureau.  This  gives 
ICEM  access  lo  the  manpower  market  in 
Belgium  which  is  well  supplied  with  ex- 
perienced persons  in  many  trades  and  pro- 
fessions returning  from  the  Congo  It  also 
means  that  ICEM  will  be  asked  to  participate 
incre.Liiingly  In  the  staffing  of  development 
projecis.  -mce  the  Bureau  is  a  major  vehicle 
tor  implementation  ot  Belgian  development 
aid  p-jlK-y  in  Latin  .America  ICEM  will  be 
mentioned  ipecitically  as  a  cj-operaiing 
■=,'e:icy  in  a  technical  assistance  agreement 
pre  entiy  being  negotiated  between  Belgium 
and  Ecuador  The  same  is  expected  to  occur 
in  an  agreement  between  Belgium  and 
C  '1   nibia. 

ICEM  has  no  offlce  m  the  Neiherlands.  but 
Wt>rks  closeiV  with  the  Netherlands  Emigra- 
tion Service,  which  has  assigned  two  stall 
members  to  w^rk  on  .selective  migration.  The 
Netherlands  Government  has  a  very  active 
emigration  policy  and  views  ICEM  .is  a  use- 
ful agency  for  implementing  its  movemeu-s 
to  Latin  America. 

ITie  work  of  the  Creneva  Selective  Migra- 
tion Office  13  based  on  understandings  with 
the  Governments  o:  Pmnce.  Switzerland  ajid 
the    United    Kmgdoni    m    accordance    with 
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wtUch  ICEM  can  receive  and  process  appll- 
oatlons     rhe    Geneva    Offlce   has   eaUibllshed 

channels  'j>  Iji'm  American  Consulates  In 
ihe*e  countrled  aiid  lo  various  non-govern- 
mer;t.il  agencies  In  them  which  h.-xv.^  infor- 
mation iboiit  pers<i!:s  who  mlitht  be  Inter- 
ested let  migrate  t.o  I.itln  .Vmerl^a  Interest 
In  sele<:tl\e  migration  has  grown  List  as  In- 
formation Is  spread  from  one  .ipplirant  to 
another  of  the  succes.*  of  the  ICEM  pri>gram 

V      AV.Mt-ABn-ITT    OF   SRILLCO    MIGRANTS 

An  appreciable  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons m  Europe  would  like  to  emigrate  to 
Ltttin  America  if  they  could  find  out  more 
about  It  and  be  assisted  to  get  poeltions  and 
integrate  Into  the  new  .surroundings.  They 
believe  there  is  better  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement there  than  lu  Europe. 

This  potential  h.is  not  been  tapped  fully 
yet  by  ICEM  because  of  the  thinness  of  Its 
selective  migration  staff  and  the  lack  of 
means  to  carry  out  publicity  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale.  However,  reaction  lo  the  limited 
advertising  carried  out  so  f.ir  demonstrates 
clearly  Its  exl-stence  U  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  several  hundred  replies  to  an  iidvertlse- 
ment.  Such  u  volume  of  applications  taxes 
the  selection  structure:  it  is  likely  that  an 
Increase  of  selective  migration  movements 
win  require  not  only  more  funds  for  adver- 
tising but  also  fi  moderate  expansion  of  the 
facilities  'or  pr'Xessing  applicants 

The  work  of  the  field  staff  in  Europe 
should  not  be  Judged  merely  on  the  numbers 
moved  The  complexity  of  manpower  trans- 
fer programs  Increases  geometrically  as  the 
level  of  occupations  goes  up.  For  every  per- 
son who  embarks  under  the  Selective  Migra- 
tion Program,  two  or  tiiree  will  have  with- 
drawn at  the  Itst  mc>ment  before  leaving. 
Ten  or  fifteen  will  have  withdrawn  their  ap- 
plications midway  in  processing,  been  re- 
jected by  potential  employers  or  been  Inter- 
viewed and  found  lacking  In  qualifications 
Beyond  these  are  many  persons  who  never 
reach  the  stage  of  technical  Interview,  but 
who  must  be  given  attention  and  dealt  with 
courteously  before  ,i  decision  can  be  made. 
As  a  consequence,  for  every  person  moved 
and  placed  there  cm  be  twenty  to  twenty- 
live  persons  wlUi  whom  ICEM  must  deal  In 
.some  or  all  of  the  lengthy  stages  of  corre- 
spondence, technical  selection,  orientation, 
visa  processing  and  negotiations  with  em- 
ployers, whether  or  not  movement  finally 
t,akes  pKice 

There  were  2  100  applications  In  processing 
at  the  end  of  October  1967,  corresponding  to 
1800  openings  m  Latin  .\merlca  The  total 
number  of  .ipplications  processed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  up  to  that  time,  in- 
cluding persons  who  had  departed  or  with- 
drawn durlnK  the  period  was  about  ."i  000, 
cr>mprlsing  1.300  and  1800  persons  In  the 
professloriAl  and  Kub-professinnal  categories, 
respectively,  and  1  900  persons  with  highly 
skilled  'iT  skilled  trades  The  division  among 
the  countries  in  Europe  was  as  follows: 

Belgium ..., l.OOO' 

Germany _. 4.50 

It  tly  .- ......^ 950 

'tpam 1,850 

Others   750 

These  were  the  result  of  some  20.000  to 
25  000  inquiries  and  cont.acts 

Over  1  000  persons  were  moved  under  the 
Selective  Migration  Program  in  1967  It  is 
planned  to  move  1  500  [persons  In  1968  The 
target  for  the  Program  Is  3.000  persons  annu- 
ally which  Is  the  number  ICEM  considers  to 
be  Ml  optimum  balance  between  what  can 
be  obtained  in  Europe  vilthout  affecting  the 
manpower  markets  and  what  \H11  make  an 
impact  on  Latin  America  It  is  expected  to 
reach  this  target  in  ls>70  ur  -shortly  there- 
alter. 

VI     DKVELOPMENT   OK    THE    PROUaAM 

ICE.M  hopes  to  embrace  more  <>'  the  vari- 
ous ways  In  which  human  resources  c<in  be 
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transferred  as  It  Increases  selective  migration 
movements  At  preeent  It  concentrates  on 
placement  of  fully  qualified  Europeans  It 
pi. ins,  in  addition  to  this,  to  expand  tr.iln- 
ing  programs,  since  these  are  capable  of  spe- 
cific orientation  to  the  needs  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  to  Include  training  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  Steps  h.ive  iilre.idy  been 
taken  in  this  dlrtn-tion  la  Spain,  where  there 
IS  u  pcJsslblUtv  of  using  the  House  of  Amer- 
ica, and  111  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  which  are  considering  scliemes 
for  training  l.jitln  American  workers  and 
placing  them  in  Industry  for  periods  up  to 
two  years  ICEM  also  envisages  increased 
participation  in  programs  of  other  agencies 
for  moving  volunteer  workers  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  particular,  reduced  trans[K)rt  ci">sts 
could  allow  these  leencies  to  Incro.ise  the 
numbers  of  volunteers  they  send 

Looking  to  the  luture.  ICEM  would  like 
to  build  up  its  technical  capacity  hi  Europe 
bv  expanding  the  selection  sUitT  and  stream- 
lining procedures  It  would  like  ix-s  well  to 
mcre.ise  the  nipan.^  of  ..dvertlslng  v.icancles 
in  Latin  America  and  to  improve  Informa- 
tion material  It  believes  that  the  move  to 
a  new  country  bhould  be  made  e.isier  for 
hitjh-level  migrants  by  putting  laJigauge 
training  on  a  systematic  basis  and  increas- 
ing the  provisions  for  temporary  assistance 
lo  compensate  for  .s.ilary  ditferences  and  les- 
sen the  cost  ol  Instailation 

There  .are  several  ways  in  which  ICE^I 
would  like  to  step  up  recruitment.  Visits  lo 
Europe  of  Latin  American  pl.acement  officers 
III  order  to  carry  out  Interviews  directly 
should  be  more  irequeiit.  Open  placement", 
by  means  ot  which  qualified  Europeans  are 
sent  to  Latin  America  witliout  delay  and 
placed  after  arrival,  should  be  expanded 
New  sources  should  be  explored,  such  as  grad- 
uates of  high-level  technical  schools  and 
.isfelstant  university  prolessors.  Both  c.ite- 
gorles  of  person  find  it  difficult  sometimes 
to  obt.iin  s.ttislactory  economic  advancement 
111  Europe  I'he  p<j<v^ibility  of  u- omg  to  Latin 
America,  where  iimiative  and  h.ird  work  are 
often  rewarded  quicker,  is  attractive  to  them. 
There  .ire  also  g'xxl  opportunities  to  in- 
cre.vse  recruitment  by  exiunining  m  depth  tlie 
occupations  on  which  there  is  redundancy  in 
F^urope.  Lastly,  ICEM  Intends  to  continue  to 
expand  selection  in  countries  where  selec- 
tive mit'ration  Is  a  relatively  new  activity. 
like  Switzerland.  Austria,  Greece,  the  United 
Kingdom  and.  [>erhap3.  Scandinavia. 

On  .i  more  general  level.  ICEM  hopes  that 
agencies  engaged  in  development  aid  work 
In  Latin  America  will  become  Interested  in 
maklne  use  of  Its  operational  link  to  Europe 
ICEM  utilized  I's  contacts  in  Europe  on  a 
troxl  (  fflces  b.Uiis  l^)  s-et  up  a  successful  co- 
opemtlves  training  jirogram  in  the  Nether- 
l.inds  and  Spam  lor  US.AID  employees  from 
Ecuador  It  is  hoped  lli.it  this  will  lead  to 
movement  of  e.sperienced  rice  f.irmers  and 
co-operative  managers  from  Spain  to 
Ecuador. 

VIX    THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SELECTIVE  MIGRATION 
FOE  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  Latin  American  Member  Government* 
of  ICEM  attach  great  importance  to  selec- 
tive migration  They  see  it  as  the  only  ac- 
tivity ot  ICEM  which  is  of  real  Interest  to 
ihein. 

Although  tliey  are  pleased  with  the  expert 
assistance  l!iey  get.  tiiey  know  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  middle-  and  high- 
level  manpower  that  is  needed  for  direct 
work  ill  indu.stry  and  agriculture  They  liX)k 
to  ICEM  for  ihis  ni.inpower  in  the  conhdence 
that  through  selective  migration  it  can  be 
obtained  and  placed  where  most  needed 
without  competing  with  domestic  manpower. 
Tliey  are  aware  that  only  those  skills  are 
sought  which  are  not  available  locally,  and 
that  the  numbers  arriving  are  not  so  large 
as  to  depress  salaries  TTiey  realize  also  that 
selective  migration  is  complementary  to  do- 
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mestlc  technical  educaUon  programs.  Tech- 
nical education  no  matter  how  much  Is 
invested  In  It,  will  take  a  number  of  years 
t.j  bear  fruit  and  even  then  probably  not 
provide  all  of  the  skills  needed. 

Governments  of  Latin  America  are  Im- 
;  ressed  by  the  low  per  capita  cost  of  seiec- 
t.ve  migration.  They  consider  that  this 
.-nould  make  the  Program  appealing  to  coun- 
tries who  are  looking  for  ways  to  help  Latin 
America  Hence  the  drive  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
ca m  countries  to  secure  support  for  It  from 
the  other  Member  Crovernments  of  ICEM. 

ICEM  missions  In  Latin  America  work 
closely  with  planning  and  manpower  author- 
ities. However,  the  governments  generally 
I.ick  the  means  to  Identify  specific  manpower 
shortages,  and  ICEM  therefore  has  an  Im- 
portant role  to  play  in  its  co-operation  with 
the  authorities.  It  determines  immediate 
manpower  needs  by  Its  own  means  from 
c.irect  contact  with  the  industrial  and  agrl- 
1  ultural  economies  of  the  countries.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  countries  It  has  stimulated 
the  drawing  up  of  lists  of  Industrial  trades 
which  are  In  permanent  demand  and  in 
which  qualified  Immigrants  can  be  placed 
without  waiting.  On  the  basis  of  these  lists 
it  has  begun  open  placement,  which  permits 
interview  between  applicants  and  employers 
in  the  country  of  immigration  and  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  costly  drop-outs  that  oc- 
cur during  pre-placement  negotiations. 

The  presence  ot  ICEM  In  Latin  America  in 
f.tct  makes  up  to  a  large  extent  for  the  lack 
of  national  structures  to  handle  immigra- 
tion In  most  Instances  the  countries  are  not 
equipped  to  receive  and  care  for  high-level 
immigrants.  They  are  even  less  equipped  to 
undertake  recruitment  and  selection  opera- 
tions in  Europe  Only  one  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  (Brazil)  carries  out  selection 
operations  in  Europe,  yet  the  Government 
of  Brazil  supports  the  Selective  Migration 
Program  as  an  essential  complement  to  its 
own  work  Argentina  had  a  selection  service 
lor  relatively  low-level  trades  in  tiie  past 
which  no  longer  exists.  Furthermore,  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  are  not  geared  in 
the  main  to  offer  the  full  range  of  incentives 
necessary  to  attract  qualified  immigrants 
from  Europe.  ICEM  can  supply  some  of  the 
incentives  through  its  Adjustment  Fund  and 
Integration  Assistance  facilities,  by  means 
of  which  it  Is  possible  to  compensate  initial 
salary  differences,  give  material  help  when 
re-lnstallatlon  becomes  burdensome,  and 
provide  social  weliare  assistance  In  the  form 
of  insurance,  replacement  In  alternative  em- 
ployment, if  necessary,  and  financial  aid  in 
case  of  emergency.  The  low-cost  processing 
and  transport  services  of  ICEM  also  con- 
stitute incentives.  They  reduce  the  cost  of 
emigration  considerably  and  provide  a  wel- 
come guide  through  the  maze  of  emigration 
procedures. 

Selective  migration  Is  a  multilateral  oper- 
ation at  the  service  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  It  has  been  created  on  a  multilat- 
eral basis  because  bilateral  arrangements  be- 
tween Latin  American  and  European  coun- 
tries would  not  be  practical  unless  backed 
up  by  large-scale  emigration  and  Immigra- 
tion structures  such  as  those  of  Australia, 
Canada  and  the  Netherlands.  Huge  struc- 
tures like  these  would  be  out  of  the  question 
;a  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  in  present  circumstances,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  even  they  are  oriented 
to  mass  migration  without  special  regard  for 
trade  and  professional  qualifications. 

ICEM  also  complements  national  struc- 
tures In  Latin  America  by  participating  in 
training  operations  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  of  help  to  adapt  skilled  immigrants  for 
work  within  the  context  of  tl«e  technical  and 
social  requirements  of  Latin  American  in- 
dustry. The  function  of  the  training  pro- 
grams of  ICEM  Is  seen  clearly  in  Brazil, 
where  Joint  ICEM-Government  training  cen- 
ters   of   long   standing    are    being   modified 
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progressively  to  accommodate  a  higher  level 
of  trades.  Training  In  Brazil  is  often  carried 
out  In  conjunction  with  special  courses  given 
before  departure  from  Europe,  for  example  in 
collaboration  with  the  Spanish  Government 
at  Its  House  of  America  In  Vigo  or  in  col- 
laboration with  the  ILO  at  Its  International 
Centre  for  Advanced  Technical  and  Voca- 
tional Training  at  Turin,  In  Italy.  The  facili- 
ties of  existing  reception  centres  operated 
by  ICEM,  particularly  In  Sao  Paulo,  axe  being 
re-adapted  in  order  to  provide  reception, 
integration  and  outplacement  services  for 
high-level  technical  and  proiesslonal  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  arriving  from  Europe 
under  ICEM  auspices  for  Interview  and  place- 
ment in  Brazilian  industry.  It  is  planned 
also  to  create  a  language  training  and  ori- 
entation center  In  Brazil  for  groups  of  young 
graduates  from  high-level  technical  schools 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  who  do  not  yet 
have  experience  In  industry.  Further  exam- 
ples of  ICEM  participation  In  training  are 
the  vocational  training  program  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Colombian  National 
Vocational  Training  Agency  In  Call  and  the 
projected  Bahia  Blanca  center  for  reception 
and  adaptation  of  migrants  in  Argentina, 
ICEM  also  organizes  courses  for  national  im- 
migration officials  In  which  placement  offi- 
cers of  ICEM  sometimes  participate.  These 
courses  have  been  useful  to  acquaint  Immi- 
gration officials  in  Latin  America  with  the 
requirements  of  selective  migration  and  to 
create  eflfectlve  working  relations  between 
them  and  the  ICEM  missions. 

Other  instances  of  ICEM  co-operation  with 
national  authorities;  are:  the  high-level 
placement  bureau  operated  Jointly  with  the 
Chilean  Ministry  of  Labor;  the  close  rela- 
tion with  the  Chilean  National  Development 
Agency  to  promote  establishment  of  selected 
immigrants  In  small  enterprises;  the  selec- 
tive migration  office  operated  Jointly  in 
Ecuador  by  ICEM  and  CENDES,  the  national 
agency  for  promotion  of  small  business;  and 
the  arrangement  whereby  ICEM  handles  all 
reception  and  onforwardlng  of  Immigrants 
in  Colombia  against  reimbursement  by  the 
Government. 

VIII.    NUMBERS     AND     THEIR     IMPACT 

ICEM  moved  1,010  persons  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica under  the  Selective  Mleration  Program  in 
the  period  from  1  January  to  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1967.  These  included  377  persons  in  pro- 
fessional occupations,  345  in  sub-profesfelonal 
occupations  and  288  with  medium-  or  high- 
level  skills.  Of  these,  378  persons  went  to 
Brazil,  the  major  receiving  country.  Other 
important  receiving  countries  were  Chile 
(130)  and  Colombia  (157).  Argentina,  with 
only  53  selected  immigrants,  is  a  country 
with  much  potential  where  there  has  not  yet 
been  time  to  build  up  numbers,  since  activa- 
tion of  immigration  policy  occurred  there 
only  recently. 

It  remains  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
impact  of  selected  migration  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, The  contribution  to  industry  is  exem- 
plified by  the  more  than  100  highly  trained 
Belgian,  Italian  and  Spanish  Irdustrlal  tech- 
nicians placed  in  Brazil  in  1967.  67  were 
placed  with  electric  power  companies  ex- 
panding their  facihtles  with  the  help  of  de- 
velopment loans.  The  Sao  Paulo  Light  Com- 
pany alone  received  26  such  specialists  and 
has  aSked  for  more.  These  have  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  development  of 
electric  power  facilities  in  the  country.  In 
Chile,  the  textile  industry,  which  is  under- 
going concentration  and  technical  change, 
benefited  significantly  from  the  highly 
skilled  technicians  it  received  through  ICEM. 
These  technicians  introduced  new  methods, 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  artificial  fiber 
and  Industrial  design.  The  molders.  die  mak- 
ers and  draughtsmen  brought  by  ICEM  to 
the  metal  and  plastics  Industries  in  the  same 
country  have  also  been  highly  appreciated. 
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In  Colombia,  as  an  example,  an  Italian  tech- 
nician moved  by  ICEM  to  a  food  processing 
firm  in  BarranqulUa  greatly  improved  the 
quality  and  output  of  the  preserves  made  by 
it  and  soon  became  chief  of  pnxluction. 
Other  food  processing  firms  In  Colombia  aie 
seeking  now  the  assistance  of  ICEM. 

Education  and  training  are  other  Impor- 
tant fields  of  activity  tfcr  selective  migration. 
Nc;.rly  ICO  Eurojvcan  university  (tradu.ites 
hive  been  settled  in  Latin  America  under 
ICEM  auspices,  mainly  in  BrazJl  and  Colom- 
bia, and  are  now  teaching  or  carrvlng  out  n - 
.search  activities  In  tinlversitles.  Surveys  are 
r.i  ijreparation  in  the.se  countries  to  estimate 
future  needs  of  university  professors  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  locally.  These  surveys  viiU 
be  carried  out  Jointly  by  ICEM  and  national 
authorities.  The  Ministry  of  Education  in 
Brazil  is  prepared  to  make  funds  available 
to  supplement  s;Uarles  which  may  be  too  low. 
imtlally.  compared  with  European  standards. 
ICEM  h.is  recruited  and  moved  vocational 
training  instructors  to  Colombia  and  Peru. 
It  is  participating  actively  in  bringing  quali- 
fied European  Instructors  for  a  new  network 
of  handicraft  schools  In  Colombia,  and  In 
View  of  growing  Interest  In  expanding  the 
tourist  trade,  in  Ecuador  it  is  collaborating 
111  the  establishment  of  a  Pan-American 
liotel  school  In  which  Immigrant  experience 
will  have  an  Important  role. 

The  Latin  American  countries  have  a  spe- 
cial Interest  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture. ICEM  directs  selective  migration  to 
that  sector,  too.  It  is  assisting  a  number  of 
Swiss  farm  families  to  re-establish  ihem- 
Eelves  In  Paraguay,  which  has  a  keen  desire 
to  use  immigrant  experience  to  bring  large, 
unexplolted  areas  of  the  country  into  cul- 
tivation In  the  same  country  ICEM  is  study- 
ing plans  of  the  Government  to  set  up  a  dairy 
center  and  wheat  farms  to  be  o!>erated  by 
European  famUies.  In  Argentina,  IC^M  has 
placed  a  substantial  number  of  European 
farm  families — mainly  Spanisli — on  the  big 
farms  of  the  interior  to  work  as  managers, 
tenant-farmers  or  share-croppers.  This  influx 
has  l>een  highly  ai>preclated  by  Argentina. 
where  a  steady  movement  away  from  the  land 
has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  agri- 
culture economy.  ICEM  has  also  assisted  the 
country  to  re-bulld  its  cattle  herds  by  bring- 
ing in  veterinarians  from  Europe,  and  is 
maintaining  contact  with  the  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  good  possibilities  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  such  as  Comaliue  region,  to 
carry  out  land  settlement. 

ICEM  believes  that  the  Introduction  of 
small  nuclei  of  experienced  European  farm 
families  can  be  a  positive  factor  for  the  suc- 
cess of  land  settlement  schemes.  In  Brazil, 
ICEM  has  been  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  several  European  farm  colonies.  It 
operates  centers  In  two  Dutch  colonies  for 
the  training  of  young  men  from  Brazil  and 
other  countries  of  Latin  America  m  modern 
methods  of  dairy  farming  and  rural  c-i- 
operative  management.  This  is  a  good  demon- 
stration of  the  way  In  which  European  skills 
and  experience  can  be  disseminated  in  Latin 
America  by  Immigrants. 

ICEM  also  helps  the  small  enterprise  sector. 
The  Immigrant  frequently  has  initiative  and 
a  desire  to  make  an  independent  living  which 
are  valuable  to  his  new  country.  The  most 
active  program  in  this  connection  is  the  one 
in  Chile,  where  ICEM  work  with  the  National 
Development  Agency  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  enterprises  operated  by 
selected  European  Immigrants.  It  has  already 
set  up  a  number  of  independent  repalrshops 
In  key  service  trades,  particularly  farm  ma- 
chinery repair.  These  are  a  good  contribution 
to  agriculture  in  the  counuy.  the  rapid 
mechanization  of  which  had  outstripped  the 
development  of  repair  and  maintenance 
facilities.  The  shops  have  been  successful. 
ICEM    has     many    qualified     applicants     in 
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Buri>pp  ready  'o  man  whatever  future  repair- 
shops  the  Chilean  rJaUunsl  Development 
Agency  wiK  tioiince. 

IX      CONCLtrslONS 

1  In  Latin  America  the  Impact  of  ICEMa 
Selective  Migration  Program  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  generate  strong  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernments and  of  the  private  sector  Similar 
recognition  is  grndually  becoming  more  evi- 
dent In  countries  outside  Latin  America 
which  have  Instituted  foreign  technical  as- 
slstimce  programs 

2  ICEM  la  performing  .i  uniquely  valuable 
function  m  the  International  crTort  to  capi- 
talize the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
assist  It  to  :irrlve  at  a  stage  where  it  can 
provide  for  Its  own  basic  needs  and  maintain 
a  healthy  trading  economy  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  The  lag  in  the  supply  of  human 
capital  to  complement  the  considerable  fi- 
nancial c.Tpita!  made  available  Is  so  serious 
that  the  ba-slc  common  goal  of  the  interna- 
tional etTort  Is  in  danger  of  not  being 
reached 

1  Only  planned,  selected  migration  aimed 
at  satisfying  directly  and  Immediately  the 
most  critical  shortages  of  hitjh  level  man- 
pn-xcr  in  I,  It  In  America  can  bring  relief  m 
time.  The  Selective  Migration  Program  pre- 
sent«  an  axoellent  opportunity  to  obUiln.  for 
.1  verv  smiUL  investment,  a  high  yield  of  ap- 
preciation from  latin  America  and  of  prac- 
tical results  In  the  form  of  improved  living 
standards  and  the  Increased  political  stabll- 
itv  that  cnsue?< 


At  present,  a  dependent  brother,  sis- 
ter, or  other  relative  of  a  deceased  wase 
earner  is  left  In  the  cold  as  far  as  social 
security  pavinenUs  when  that  wage 
earner  dies  Except  for  funeral  exp«^n.ses 
paid,  ;ill  of  the  deceased  s  social  security 
contributions  are  lost  unless  there  is  a 
aiirvivine  spouse 

My  proposed  letJislatlon  would  remedy 
this  great  injustice  Under  this  lepisla- 
tion,  if  a  dependent  brother,  sl.ster,  or 
relative  of  an  uiunariied  wape  earner 
can  ^how  that  he  or  she  was  receiving 
at  least  half  support  from  the  wage 
earner,  tiiat  dt|>endent  would  be  entitled 
to  monthly  insurance  benefits.  To  my 
mind,  this  sort  of  humani/ation  of  our 
exi.^tinT  social  security  law  is  u  necessity. 


court's  decision  that  the  verse  violates  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  US  Cnnstltutton 

.Mthough  the  force  of  the  decision  will  ;>f- 
fcct  only  the  section  of  the  countrv  where 
this  [.larticular  court  has  Jurisdiction  the  rul- 
ing perhaps  Is  an  Indication  of  thlnes  to 
come  By  refusing  to  review  the  decision,  the 
Supreme  Oiurt  said  m  efTect  that  it  agreed 

We  leel  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  It  wont 
be  long  before  the  high  court  orders  the  re- 
moval of  the  word  (lixl  from  our  coins,  frnni 
public  buildings  and  perhaps  even  the  Dec- 
laration tif  Independence  which  refers  to 
God"  and  ■Creat.'ir  '  No  tloubt  some  half- 
wit will  brine  suit  t  i  accomplish  this. 


Howard  County  GI  Dies  in  War 


Fine  Reintroduces  Legislation  To  Broaden 
Sociil  Secnrity  Benefits 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

■F     NEW      V-)HK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wf-dnrsday.  Jaiiuaru  31.  1968 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  broaden  cov- 
erage of  social  security  benefits  to 
Include  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  de- 
pendent relat:ves  of  a  deceased  individ- 
ual fully  insured  tinder  the  act 


God  Help  the  United  States 

HON.  JAMES  H.  ( JIMMY )  QUILLEN 

■V     If.NNhs^Ef 

IN  tni:  HOUSE  OF  uepresentatives 
Wednesday.  January  31    1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing' editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
KiiL»x\ille.  Tenn  ,  .Journal,  pre.sents  a  sad 
commentary  on  another  of  the  deplorable 
decisions  recently  handed  down  by  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court 

I  call  this  editorial  to  t!ie  Ihoutrhtful 
con.slderation  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 

Got"  Hki.p  the  United  .States 
"We  thank,  you  for  the  flowers  so  sweet 
"We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat: 
"We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing: 
"We  th.intc  you  for  everything" 

This  short  verse  Is  familiar  to  moot  of  us 
A/ho  attend  Sunday  School  or  kindergarten. 
But.  now  a  federal  fourt  has  held  that  it 
'. lolates  our  constitutional  rights  If  children 
are  required  to  say  it  in  kindergarten. 

The  US  Supreme  Court  recently  refused  to 
review  a  railing  handed  down  by  the  Court  of 
-Apr'ea;*,  ill  ChlCoro.  thus  uohoidine  thr  Ir.wpr 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M^RYI_^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesdav,  January  31.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Marviand  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc  Harry  S.  Pltez,  Jr  ,  a  soldier  from 
Howard  County.  Md  .  was  recently  killed 
in  Vietnam  I  wish  xo  commend  the  cour- 
a'-;e  of  this  youn;;  man  and  to  honor  his 
memoi-y  by  including;  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record: 

Howard  Copnty  GI  Difs  in  W-ar^  Harry  S 
Fttf/  Jr  .  KiLLtD  ON  A  Combat  Mis.ston 
Pfc  Harry  S  Pltez.  Jr  ,  a  1965  u-raduate  of 
Glcnelg  High  School  In  Howard  County,  was 
killed  J.inuary  6  in  South  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  announced  yesterday. 

Private  Fttez.  20,  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived from  metal  fra£?ments  while  on  a  com- 
bat mission    his  family  was  notified 

The  soldier's  mother.  Mrs  Harry  S  Fl'ez. 
Sr  .  .said  yesterday  her  son  was  drifted  into 
the  Army  last  April  and  had  been  m  viotn.ini 
for  the  last  four  months 

Private  Pltez  had  worked  at  Liskcy  .Alumi- 
num. Inc  ,  for  almost  two  years  before  lie 
was  drafted  His  interests  incUuled  working 
on  cars,  '  Mrs  Pltez  said 

Besides  Ills  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs  Harry 
S  Fitez.  Sr  .  of  Manor  lane,  Klllcott  City,  he 
is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs  Nancy  Fochs, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mrs  Loretta  Nay.  of  Penns- 
ho  ro    w    V'fl 


SEy ATE— Thursday,  February  /,  1968 


The  Sr'nate  mtL  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

Rev  James  P  Wesberry.  D  D  pastor, 
Mornmgside  Baptist  Church.  .Atlanta. 
Ga  .  offered  the  foUuwlnij  prayer 

O  God.  our  Father  whose  love  is 
cireater  than  our  needs,  since  Cain  islew 
Abel,  earth  has  be<^n  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  man  shed  by  his  brothers  hand. 
Man's  mhumanuy  lo  man  has  caused 
the  centuries  to  sob  with  ceaseless  war- 
fare. The  covetuu.snc.ss  of  the  wicked  ha^ 
driven  nations  to  slaughter 

Our  spirit  cries  out  in  revolt  against 
bloodshed  and  we  humbly  beseech  Thee 
to  break  the  spell  of  the  enchantments 
that  make  nations  drunk  with  the  lust  of 
battle. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  all  who  with  true 
devotion  answer  their  country's  call  to 
duty  and  go  forth  willingly  to  do  to  dare 
and  if  needs  bt-.  to  die:  but  .s;)eed  the  time. 
^reat  God.  when  men  have  an  even 
nobler  and  more  effecti'. o  way  of  inning 


themselves  to  our  !la«  uf  led.  wlute.  and 
blue 

Give  confidence  and  courace  t/i  all  who 
bear  the  responsibihty  of  ttovernment  and 
so  rule  ;md  -'overn  the  waywardness  and 
wickedness  of  man  that  doors  we  thought 
forever  closed  may  be  opened  and  peace 
may  come  at  last  with  the  pronnse  of 
brotherhtxjd.  equality,  and  justice  for  all. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  .ur  Lord.  Amen. 


municaied  to  the  Senate  by  Mr    Jones, 
one  of  his  secr"taries. 


THE  JOITRNAL 

Mr  .VANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedlntjs  of 
Wpdne.sday.  January  31.  1968,  be  dls- 
pen.sed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESffiENT 

Messages  In  writing   from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United  States   were  com- 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
.    DENT— MESSAGE         FTIOM         THE 
PRESIDENT     H    DOC    NO,  238' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore th'.-  Senate  llio  followiuR  messii^e 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanyinR  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 

To  the  Congress  of  tfie  I'nitcd  States: 

.Mo.st  Americans  .see  the  economy  in 
terms  of  a  particular  job  or  farm  or  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  welfare  of  each  of  us  de- 
pends siKiuficantly  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

It  was  never  more  necessary  for  all 
Americans  lo  try  to  see  the  whole  econ- 
t)my  in  i)ersi)ective — to  realize  its 
achievements,  to  recognize  its  problems, 
to  understand  what  must  be  done  to  de- 
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velop  its  full  potential  for  good.  For,  as 
a  people,  we  face  some  Important  choices. 

A    TIME    FOH    DECISIONS 

Seldom  can  any  single  choice  make 
or  break  an  economy  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  ours.  But  the  series  of  Inter- 
related decisions  we  face  will  affect  our 
i'conomy  and  that  of  the  whole  free  world 
for  years  to  come. 

We  face  the.se  hard  decisions  with  a 
confidence  bom  of  success.  Our  economy 
has  never  been  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous than  during  the  1960's. 

Our  achievements  demonstrate  that 
we  can  manage  our  economic  affairs 
wisely — that  we  can  make  sound  choices. 

If  we  now  choose  responsibly,  we  can 
look  forward — at  home — to  more  years 
of  healthy  prosperity,  and  of  social  and 
economic  progress. 

If  we  choose  responsibly,  and  our 
friends  abroad  cooperate  responsibly, 
we  and  they  can  look  forward  in  confi- 
dence to  the  continuing  smooth  and  rapid 
expansion  of  the  mutually  rewarding  in- 
ternational exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

But  if  we  temporize — try  to  avoid  the 
hard  choices  before  us — we  ..'ill  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  have  even  more  dlfBcult 
choices  to  make.  In  six  months  or  a  year, 
we  could  find  our  prices  and  Interest  rates 
ri.sing  far  too  fast.  In  a  few  months  we 
and  our  friends  abroad  could  face  now 
uncertainty  and  turbulence  in  interna- 
tional financial  affairs. 

If  we  wait  for  the  problems  to  become 
acute  and  obvious,  then  everyone  will  be 
ready  to  act.  By  then,  the  tasks  could  well 
be  much  harder.  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  we  must  choose: 

Whether  we  will  conduct  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs sensibly;  or  whether  we  will  allow  a 
clearly  excessive  budgetary  deficit  to  go 
uncorrected  by  failing  to  raise  taxes,  and 
thereby  risk  a  feverish  boom  that  cotild 
generate  an  unacceptable  acceleration  of 
price  iiicreases,  a  possible  financial  crisis, 
and  perhaps  ultimately  a  recession; 

Whether  as  businessmen  and  workers 
we  will  behave  prudently  in  setting  prices 
and  wages;  or  whether  we  wiU  risk  an 
intensified  wage-price  spiral  that  would 
threaten  our  trade  surplus  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  economy  for  years  to  come; 
Whethei  we  will  act  firmly  and  wisely 
to  control  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit;  or  whether  we  will  risk  a  break- 
down in  the  financial  system  that  has 
underpinned  world  prosperity,  a  possible 
reversion  toward  economic  isolationism, 
and  a  spiraling  slowdown  in  world  eco- 
nomic expansion; 

Whether  we  will  move  constructively 
to  deal  with  the  urgent  problems  of  our 
cities  and  compassionately  to  bring  hope 
to  our  disadvantaged:  or  whether  we  are 
willing  to  risk  irreversible  urban  deterio- 
ration and  social  explosion. 

I  know  that  Americans  can  face  up  to 
the  tasks  before  us — that  we  can  run  oiu- 
economic  affairs  responsibly.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  take  timely  action  to 
maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
economy  and  our  society  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

THE   RECORD   AND   PROBLEMS   OF   PROSPERITY 

The  year  1967  was  one  of  imcertainties 
and  difficulties  both  in  our  external  and 


our  internal  economic  affairs.  Yet  there 
were  reasons  for  confidence  as  well  as 
concern,  both  internationally  and  do- 
mestically. 

1967 A   YEAR   OF  READJUSTMENT    AT    HOME 

For  the  domestic  economy,  1967  was  a 
year  of  readjustment — after  the  strains 
of  1966. 

Growth  in  the  first  half  was  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  only  a  little  over  1  percent. 
after  correction  for  price  increases.  But 
vigorous  growth  resumed  in  the  second 
half — at  a  yearly  rate  of  around  4'j 
percent. 

Last  year  had  to  be  a  year  of  readjust- 
ment because  our  economy  began  the 
year  out  of  balance.  Inventories  were  ex- 
cessive, housing  was  in  a  slump,  and 
business  spending  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  threatened  to  drop  away  from 
a  level  that  seemed  too  high  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

Those  imbalances  no  longer  exist.  That 
is  why  our  economy  is  again  advancing 
so  strongly. 

Because  readjustments  were  necessary, 
the  gains  of  1967  were  not  as  great  as 
were  those  of  1966,  nor  as  those  antici- 
pated for  1968.  Yet  it  was  a  year  of  im- 
portant economic  progress  on  most 
fronts. 

During  1967: 

An  additional  1^4  million  persons 
found  jobs; 

Our  unemployment  late,  at  3.8  per- 
cent, matched  that  of  1966  and  was  lower 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1953: 

Average  earnings  of  factory  workers 
rose  by  $4.80  a  week; 

Total  employee  compensation  rose  $33 
billion; 

Farm  proprietors'  net  income  dipped, 
but  by  yearend  had  returned  to  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier; 

Total  consumer  income  after  taxes 
climbed  $35 '/2  billion; 

Industrial  production,  after  dropping 
almost  2^2  percent,  recovered  by  Decem- 
ber to  a  new  all-time  peak;  and 

The  annual  rate  of  housing  starts  rose 
a  half  million. 

During  1967,  prices  alfo  advanced — 
more  than  we  would  have  wished.  Even 
so,  real  purchasing  power  per  capita 
available  to  consumers  after  taxes  rose 
3  percent. 

1967 A    TEAR   OF   EXTERNAL   PROCLEMS    AND 

PROMISE 

The  U.S.  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit— a  chronic  problem  since  1957^ 
worsened  in  1967  after  several  years  of 
substantial  improvement.  In  important 
measure  this  deterioration  reflected  the 
fears  and  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound  in  No- 
vember. 

The  same  uncertainties  also  fed  a  mas- 
sive wave  of  private  speculation  against 
gold  late  in  the  year.  This  subsided  only 
after  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  "gold  pool"  demonstrated 
their  determination — backed  by  the  use 
of  their  monetary  reserves — not  to  allow 
a  change  in  the  price  of  gold. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  new  action  by 
the  United  States — and  by  the  surplus 
countries  of  Western  Europe — there  was 
danger  that  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S. 
payments      balance      and      speculation 


against  gold  and  currencies  might  feed 
upon  and  reinforce  one  another  in  a 
way  that  could  touch  off  an  Interna- 
tional financial  crisis  in  1968. 

Even  if  the  dangers  were  remote,  the 
grave  consequences  of  such  a  crisis  for 
the  world  economy  demanded  bold  and 
immediate  preventive  action.  It  was 
taken  on  January  1.  The  substance  of 
our  measures,  plans,  and  priorities  is 
discus.sed  later  in  this  Report. 

But  1967  saw  progress  as  well  as  prob- 
lems on  the  international  front.  For  it 
also  brout'ht  the  culmination  of  two  giant 
foi-ward  steps  in  world  international  eco- 
nomic affairs,  both  long  in  gestation: 

In  June,  the  Kennedy  Round  of  ncfio- 
tiations  produced  agreement  on  the  sin- 
gle most  significant  multilateral  reduc- 
tion in  world  trade  barriers  in  histoiy. 
It  promises  further  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
Ijansion  of  international  trade,  already  a 
major  source  of  postwar  economic  growth 
throughout  the  world. 

In  Soiitembcr,  the  member  nations  of 
the  IMF  reached  agreement  on  plans  to 
create  by  deliberate  cooperative  action  a 
new  form  of  world  reserves,  supplement- 
ing gold  and  the  dollar.  Once  this  plan 
comes  into  full  operation,  tlie  vulner- 
ability of  the  present  system  to  specula- 
tion .siiould  gradually  fade  away,  and  so 
should  any  threat  of  a  iios.sible  future 
.-strangulation  of  the  growth  of  world 
trade  and  production. 

SEVEN    YEARS  OF  EXPANSION 

If  1967  stood  alone,  it  would  have  to 
be  judged  a  satisfactory  year,  despite  its 
problems. 

But  1967  must  not  be  seen  in  isola- 
tion—rather  as  the  seventh  year  of  the 
longest  and  strongest  economic  expan- 
sion in  our  history.  The  opening  months 
of  1967  were  merely  a  brief  pause  in  the 
broad  sweep  of  economic  advance. 

Over  these  seven  years 

Our  total  real  output  of  poods  and 
services  has  increased  more  than  40  per- 
cent; 

Per  capita  income  after  taxes  and  val- 
ued in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power  has  rLsen  29  percent: 

10  million  more  people  are  at  work; 

More  than  12  million  Americans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line. 

Over  just  the  past  four  years 

2 '.J  million  more  students  are  in  col- 
lege: 

5' 2  million  new  homes  i.ave  been 
built: 

35  million  new  cars  have  been  sold: 

Use  of  electricity  has  risen  onc-ihiid: 

5  million  more  famihc.5  ov.n  .stock.  23 
million  more  have  savings  acciunts.  and 
tlie  assets  of  private  per.;.ion  lunds  have 
grown  by  $40  billion:  and 

35  percent  nio.e  Negroes  have  found 
professional,  tecimical.  and  managerial 
job.s. 

Had  the  path  of  real  output  in  1961  -G7 
followed  the  bumpy  path  of  1954-60 

The  Nation's  total  real  output  over  the 
past  seven  years  would  have  been  S340 
billion  lower  >  valued  in  today's  prices  i 
than  it  actually  was — this  cumulative  dif- 
ference is  about  equal,  in  real  terms,  to 
the  Nation's  total  output  in  1942. 

The  annual  rate  of  output  today  i  val- 
ued in  today's  prices)  would  be  $120  bil- 
lion lower  than  in  fact  it  is— this  differ- 
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ence  Is  equivalent  to  about  $1,600  a  year 
per  person  now  employed 

Truly,  the  American  people  have  en- 
joyed exceptional  economic  tx-neflts  over 
these  seven  years  But  these  striking 
benefits  confer  obligations 

Over  this  period  8  million  more  fami- 
lies have  achieved  yearly  incomes  above 
SI 0,000  They— and  the  6'j  million  who 
already  enioyed  such  incomes  in  1960 — 
iiave  a  special  obligation  to  tiie  more 
tiian  10  million  households  still  in  ix>v- 
erty 

The  seven-year  increase  of  S820  in  real 
l^er  capita  income  < valued  in  todays 
prices'  exceeds  the  current  total  aver- 
age per  capita  income  in  nations  with  70 
percent  of  the  worlds  population  This 
fact  makes  inescapable  the  obligation  of 
the  American  people  for  helpint;  to  main- 
tain security  and  for  piovidint;  economic 
a.s.>istance  to  the  developing  world. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people — 
whose  present  affluence  would  have  been 
l)eyond  the  belief  of  most  of  us  only  20 
years  ago — accept  these  obliLiatlons  My 
policies,  at  home  and  abroad  continue 
to  be  founded  on  a  vision  of  the  oppor- 
tunities arid  obligations  for  the  wealthy 
to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves 

THE    R<IT    OP    POLICY 

It  IS  far  more  than  coincidence  that, 
duriiit,'  the.se  seven  years  of  achievement, 
ri.scal  and  monetary  policy  have  been  ac- 
tively ,ind  consciously  employed  to  pro- 
mute  prosperity 

No  lont'er  does  Fedei  il  economic  policy 
rely  primarily  on  the  automatic  stabi- 
lizers" built  into  our  .system,  or  wait  for 
a  recession  or  serious  inflation  to  occur 
before  measures  are  taken. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  have  not 
been  perfectly  executed  nor  perfectly  co- 
ordinated in  the  past  few  years.  But 
our  policies  have  rcmaiped  under  con- 
tinuous and  coordinated  review.  And  our 
actions  have  been  consistetitly  in  the 
riyhl  direction,  if  not  always  perfectly 
timed  nor  in  precisely  the  right  degree. 

THE    PROBLEMS    OF    PROSPERITY 

Healthy  prasperity  has  brought  excep- 
tional gains  in  production,  incomes,  and 
Jobs 

But  prosperity  has  not  solved  all  of  our 
economic  problems,  and  it  has  created 
some  of  Its  own  These  are  the  priority 
problems  facing  us  in  1968 

1  First  and  foremost,  we  must  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  put  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order.  Unless  we  do  we  shall  be 
unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  other 
problems  that  confront  us. 

.'  We  must  slow  down  the  wage-price 
spiral  Although  we  cannot  achieve  sta- 
bil'ty  all  at  once.  \e  must  make  progress 
in  19S8  toward  our  goal  of  reasonable 
price  stability  m  a  steadily  •.;rowinv;, 
hiyh-employment  economy 

;!  We  must  push  forward  vigorously 
to  restore  eciuillbrium  in  our  interna- 
tional accounts.  We  shall  do  so  in  full 
awareness  of  our  resp>onsibtlitles  to  pro- 
mote and  sustain  a  strong  and  expanding 
world  economy.  And  we  will  i^nlist  the 
cooperation  of  all  other  nations  who 
share  those  responsibilities. 

4.  We  must  dtal  more  elTective'y  with 
our  urban  problems  More  and  more  of 
our  people  live  m  cities.  Yet  citie.s  threat- 


en to  become  less  and  less  livable-- unle.ss 
we  take  decisive  steps  to  correct:  slum 
housing:  inadequate  iniblic  services  con- 
gestion, noise,  and  ix>llution:  inadequate 
transportation:  unplanned  sprawl:  seg- 
regation. di.scnminatKin.  and  deficient 
job  opportunities:  crime,  delinquency, 
and  alienation 

5  We  must  continue  the  struggle  to 
expand  the  opportunities  available  to 
every  citi/en — especially  our  disadvan- 
taged They  require  education,  training, 
and  adequate  health  care  to  prepare 
them  for  useful  careers,  and  freedom 
from  discrimination  in  finding  jobs  and 
housing.  Tliose  unable  to  work  need  ade- 
quate income  ijrotection.  The  war  on 
poverty  must  go  forward. 

FISCAL  POLICY   »ND  THE  fillTLf)OK   K  >R   1968 
THE    rl'RRENT    l:r(>Ni>MIc-   ^rriATION 

The  month-to-month  changes  of  our 
economic  indicators  were  often  puzzling 
in  1967  But.  when  .seen  in  perspective, 
economic  developments  reveal 

A  slowdown  — though  not  a  decline — 
in  the  first  half,  as  we  predicted  a  year 
ago:  and 

A  strong  and  sustained  recovery  in  the 
.second  half,  as  we  predicted  last  January 
and  again  m  August  when  I  renewed  my 
request  for  a  tax  increase 

In  the  second  lialf  of  last  year,  the  an- 
nual rate  of  our  ^ross  national  product 
advanced  by  $32 'j  billion.  In  only  one 
earlier  half-year — the  second  half  of 
1963 — has  it  advanced  by  more. 

Tlie  unemployment  rate  m  December 
was  3.7  percent  In  only  2  months  of  the 
la.-t  169  has  it  been  lower. 

Factory  orders  and  shipments  of  dur- 
able i;oods  were  at  an  all-time  high. 

Personal  Income  rose  more  thai^  S12 
billion  in  N'jvcmber  :ind  December. 

And.  disturbingly,  the  laie  of  increase 
m  industrial  wholesale  prices  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1967  has  been  ixceedcd  in 
only  4  other  half-year  i)eriads  in  the  past 
16  years 

Every  prospect  is  for  continued  rapid 
increase  of  output  in  the  months  ahead. 
Most  experienced  observers  agree  that 
the  pace  now  is — and  m  the  months 
ahead  will  be — loo  fast  for  safety.  The 
Kam  In  wross  national  product  m  the  cur- 
rent quarter  Is  generally  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  our  history — a  rec- 
ord we  could  gladly  do  without  at  this 
time. 

THE    rCTlBENT    HSCAL    STTt'ATlON 

Following  the  major  tax  cuts  of  1964 
and  1965 — equivalent  to  about  S23  billion 
m  today  ,s  economy — the  bojmm;:;  econ- 
omy of  1963  and  1966  brou^iht  Federal 
revenues  into  balance  with  Federal 
spt.-ndin.  In  both  years  there  was  a  small 
Federal  surp'us  on  the  comprehensive 
national  i.icome  accuunti  basis 

The  sliwdowii  in  economic  'growth  that 
began  m  late  1966  dampened  the  growth 
of  revenues.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of 
our  commitment  to  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  steadily  rising 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  sector  account 
plunyod  nto  deficit — ^12 'j  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1967 

Shnrply  rising  Federal  spending  was  a 
strons;  expansionary  force  in  the  econ- 
omy between  mid-1965  and  mid-1967 
While  housing  was  still  recovering  from 
the'    after-effects   of    tight    money,    and 


priv.ite  demand  was  sluggish — during  th  • 
first  half  of  last  year — the  stimulus  frni 
Federal  .^pendin'-!  was  welcome 

Federal  spending  has  not  been  grow- 
ing ra(>idly  since  mid-1967  nor  will  It  in- 
crea.se  rapidly  in  the  next  year  and  a  half 
But  because  of  the  already  lugh  level  of 
defense  outlays,  total  Federal  e'xin-ndi- 
tures  are  too  large  to  be  piled  on  lop  of 
norrriat  private  demand  without  over- 
heating our  economy  It  is  be>cau.sc  pri- 
vate demand  has  now  returned  to  normal 
after  its  temporary  weakness  that  we 
now  need  new  measures  of  fi.scal  re- 
st ramf 

Without  the  pie>posed  income  tax  sur- 
chaiee  and  the  niaintenance  of  current 
excise  tax  rates  the  Federal  sector  deficit 
on  national  income  account  would  re- 
main clo.se  to  the  level  of  1967 

Unless  action  is  quickly  taken  to  ex- 
pand Federal  revenue\s.  a  deficit  that 
large-  in  combination  with  a  resurgent 
private  economy — would  have  these  con- 
sequences: 

It  would  speed  up  a  wage-i>rlce  spiral 
already  turning  far  too  rapidly. 

It  would  seriously  impair  our  already 
difficult  international  ecemomic  posi- 
tion— hy  damaging  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  and  by  stimulating  imporls  and 
putting  exports  at  a  competitive  disad- 
\antage. 

I^inancing  such  a  deficit  would  in- 
creasingly strain  financial  markets, 
jiushing  interest  rales  further  above 
present  record  hlplis.  and  threatening 
another  financial  squeeze  and  another 
slump  in  homebuilding. 

THt  ROLE  OF-  FISCAL  RfSTRAI.NT 

The  extraordinary  achievements  of 
our  economy  duniiL;  the  past  7  years  were 
made  possible  hy  our  wiUmcncss  to  use 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  stimulate 
adiHluato  ex!:ansion  of  total  demand. 

Now  however,  restraint  is  essential  to 
our  economic  health.  Hi!;h  interest  rates 
and  tight  money  can  restrain  the  econ- 
omy— and  will  do  so  if  fiscal  i)olicy  fails 
to  do  It.  But  the  cost  of  monetary  re- 
straint IS  high  and  unfair,  imposed  pri- 
marilv  on  a  single  industry — homcbuild- 
iiTJ. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we  can 
use  fiscal  policies  ficxibly — that  we  can 
raise  as  well  as  lower  taxes. 

I  therefore  urgently  renew  my  request 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  temporary  10- 
perccnt  surcharge  on  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

For  corporations,  the  surcharge  would 
become  effective  January  I.  1968.  and 
continue  through  June  30.  1969. 

For  individuals  the  surchai'^'e  woiiki 
become  effective  on  April  1  The  10-per- 
cent increase  m  wii!:hold:ng  tax  would 
continue  through  June  .iO.  1969  Taxjjay- 
ers  in  the  lower  income  brackets  would 
be  exempted  f'.om  any  surcharge. 

The  l(.>gi5lation  should,  as  I  recom- 
mended last  year,  put  all  corporations  on 
a  fully  current  payments  basis,  and  ex- 
tend temporarily  the  telephone  and  au- 
tomobile excise  taxes  otherwise  sched- 
uled to  drop  on  April  1.  1968. 

These  measures  would  increase  tax 
revenues  m  fiscal  year  19(!8  by  ?3  billion, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1909  by  S13  billion. 

If  future  circumstances  should  ijermit 
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ending   the   surcharge   before   June   30, 
1969,  It  can  be  promptly  repealed. 

The  surcharge  of  10  percent  on  in- 
dividual income  taxes  would  reduce  in- 
dividual incomes  by  about  1  percent  on 
the  average.  With  the  low-income  ex- 
emption, the  surcharge  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  taxes  of  a  family  of  four  with 
an  Income  of  $5,000.  It  would  Increase 
the  tax  bill  for  a  family  of  four  making 
S25.000  by  about  2  percent  of  Income. 

Effective  Federal  tax  rates  on  individ- 
ual income  would  still  remain,  on  the 
average,  about  10  percent  lower  than  in 
1963. 

A  tax  increase  in  the  form  of  a  sur- 
charge on  present  taxes  has  many 
advantages: 

It  is  simple,  requiring  no  additional 
administrative  expense  or  inconvenience 
to  the  taxpayer; 

It  preserves  the  present  progressive- 
ness  of  the  system  as  it  applies  to  middle 
and  upper  incomes,  and  the  present  divi- 
sion   between    corporate    and    personal 

It  is  easy  to  identify  and  repeal  when 
no  longer  needed. 

THE    ECONOMIC     OtJTLOOK    WTTH    THE 
TAX   INCREASE 

The  fiscal  policies  I  am  now  proposing 

Accomplish  a  sharp  reduction  m  the 
Federal  deficit  on  national  income  ac- 
count, and  erase  it  early  in  1969; 

Encourage  balanced  economic  expan- 
sion to  continue  at  a  rate  appropriate  to 
our  rising  productive  potential: 

Permit  the  unemployment  rate  to  re- 
main below  4  percent  for  the  third 
straight  year; 

Allow  credit  to  remain  available,  with- 
out soaring  interest  rates,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  housing  and  other  key  areas; 

Promote  a  gradual  slowing  down  of 
price  increases: 

In  combination  with  the  other  meas- 
ures we  are  taking,  encourage  an  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  surplus. 

Even  with  the  surcharge,  GNP  should 
increase  by  .some  $60  billion,  about  ^^^ 
percent.  With  prices  rising  more  than  3 
percent,  real  output  of  goods  and  services 
in  1968  will  be  more  than  4  percent  above 
1967. 

Consumer  purchases  and  homebuilding 
activity  will  rise  strongly. 

Expenditures  to  expand  and  modernize 
productive  capacity  will  grow  at  the  mod- 
crate  pace  consistent  with  business  needs. 
While  State  and  local  goverimients 
will  continue  to  increase  spending  at  a 
fairlv  rapid  rate.  Federal  purchases  will 
crow  by  less  than  half  as  much  as  in 
19G7. 

There  will  be  further  large  gains  in 
pri\aie  incomes,  even  after  higher  taxes 
and  prices. 

The  economic  outlook  is  thus  favor- 
able— assuming  fiscal  restraint  is  forth- 
coming. Damage  has  aLready  been  done 
to  interest  rates,  to  our  trade  surplus, 
and  to  the  level  of  prices  by  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  last  fall.  But  it  is  still 
not  too  late  to  avoid  far  more  serious 
liioblems  if  action  is  taken  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  my  tax  proposals. 


PROBLEMS     AND      PROGRAMS      IN      OUR      INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

THE  U.S.  balanc:e-of-payments  deficit 
On  January  1,  I  announced  the  main 
elements  of  our  new  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  for  1968,  That  program 
deals  decisively  with  the  threat  to  the 
dollar  that  developed  in  1967, 

NATURE    OF    THE    PRrilLEM 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  about  the 
nature  of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. The  United  States  has  a  sizable  sur- 
plus of  exports  of  goods  and  services  over 
imports.  Our  past  over-seas  investments 
bring  ii.  excellent  and  growing  earnings, 
and  our  new  overseas  investments  are 
i-unning  at  a  very  high  level.  There  is  a 
small  but  growing  re/erse  How  of  foreign 
investment  here. 

We  have  heavy  militai-y  expenditures 
overseas,  which  are  not  fully  offset  by  our 
allies;  and  our  aid  program  still  accounts 
for  a  small  outflow  of  dollars. 

Our  export  sales,  om-  investment  re- 
turn, and  the  inflow  of  investment  from 
abroad  are  not  large  enough  to  finance 
our  imports,  our  new  investments  abroad, 
and  our  net  Government  overseas  ex- 
penditures. 

The  difference — the  deficit — is  financed 
partly  by  sales  of  gold  and  partly  by 
increased  foreign  holdings  ot  short-term 
dollar  investments  by  foreign  businesses, 
banks,  individuals,  and  governments. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in 
its  international  economic  affairs  is  thus 
much  like  that  of  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous businessman  whose  liqmdity  has 
come  under  strain. 

His  commercial  operations  remain 
highly  successful,  with  the  value  of  his 
sales  well  in  excess  of  his  costs. 

His  large  long-term  investments  in 
other  enterprises  are  yielding  an  excel- 
lent return,  and  he  sees  an  abundance  of 
further  opportunities  for  profitable  in- 
vestments that  will  bring  large  future  re- 
turns. 

Both  his  income  and  his  net  worth  are 
growing  strongly  every  year.  And  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  spend  freely  on  the  good 
things  of  life,  while  also  making  large 
gifts  to  worthy  causes. 

But  he  has  been  borrowing  extensively 
at  short  term  to  help  finance  his  long- 
term  investments.  Each  year,  he  adds 
more  to  his  short-term  debts  than  to  his 
liquid  assets.  It  is  in  this  sense — but  only 
this — that  he  has  an  annual  deficit.  It 
is  a  hquidity  deficit.  It  is  not  a  deficit 
in  his  profit  and  loss  account,  nor  an 
overspending  of  his  income. 

Some  of  his  short-term  creditors— al- 
though not  really  doubting  the  strong  ex- 
cess of  his  assets  over  his  liabilities — are 
nevertheless  getting  a  bit  concerned 
about  continuing  to  expand — or  even  to 
renew — their  short-term  credits. 

Should  some  of  them  refuse  to  renew 
their  loans,  his  situation  could  become 
awkward.  Other  creditors  might  become 
nervous  and  would  rush  to  present  their 
claims.  Financial  pressures  would  extend 
to  other,  smaller  businessmen  with  whom 
he  had  strong  commercial  ties,  and 
whose  basic  positions  were  less  sound. 

That  man — like  the  United  States — 
needs  to  pull  back  for  a  while  to 
strengthen  his  liquidity. 


He  will  want  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
sales  in  his  commercial  operations. 

He  will  have  to  pass  up  for  a  while 
many  of  his  attractive  opfxirtunities  for 
profitable   long-term   investments. 

He  will  need  to  review  the  terms  of  his 
spending  and  gifts — to  ease  their  im- 
pact on  his  cash  position. 

Most  of  all.  he  wants  no  doubt  to  arise 
about  his  ability  to  meet  his  debts  as 
they  come  due.  He  would  easily  survive 
a  financial  crisis  with  no  major  impair- 
ment of  Ills  income  or  net  worth.  But 
.some  other  bu.sincssmen  who  bought 
from  or  sold  to  him  could  easily  be 
dragged  into  bankruptcy. 

KEDUCI.NG    THK    L.^HCIT 

Since  1961.  the  United  States  has  been 
making  a  determined  effort  to  reduce  lis 
liquidity  deficit.  Through  1965.  steady 
progress  had  been  made. 

In  1966  the  deficit  held  even,  in  spite 
of  the  rising  overseas  costs  of  Vietnam. 
But  the  deficit  increased  in  1967 — par- 
ticularly sharply  in  the  fourth  quarter- 
reversing  that  progress.  The  instability 
generated  by  devaluation  of  the  British 
I)ound  was  responsible  for  a  significant 
I^art  of  the  deterioration,  but  not  for  all 
of  it. 

Overseas  defense  costs  rose  despite 
tight  controls  on  spending. 

The  net  balance  of  tourist  expenditures 
shifted  further  against  the  United  States. 

Private  U.S.  capital  outflows  rose,  even 
though  direct  investment  was  held  in 
check  by  the  voluntary  program;  and 
foreign  capital  inflows  decreased. 

Our  trade  balance  failed  to  improve  as 
much  as  we  expected,  mainly  be-cause  of 
the  economic  slowdown  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  steps  we  might  consider 
to  reduce  our  payments  abroad — such 
as  reverting  to  high  tariffs  or  quotas — 
would  reverse  long-term  policies  and.  by 
provoking  retaliation,  reduce  our  receipts 
by  as  much  as  or  more  than  our  pay- 
ments. And  many  of  the  other  things 
we  could  do  would  seriously  and  irre- 
sponsibly harm  our  domestic  economy, 
friendly  countries  overseas,  or  the  flow 
of  world  trade. 

I'HOGa.\.M    lOR     1308 

We  have  a  clear  duty  to  act.  .\nd  v.e 
are  taking  action — as  consti-uctively  and 
resi5cn.':ibly  as  we  can. 

DOMESTIC    ECONOMlf    I'OLICirS 

The  avoidance  of  exce.s.sive  demand  in 
our  economy  is  crucial  to  the  strength  of 
the  dollar  as  v.ell  as  to  our  domciiic  pros- 
perity. 

If  wc  place  100  much  jjressure  on  our 
resources.  U.S.  buyers  will  turn  abroad 
for  .t^upplies  and  our  imiDorts  will  soar. 
And  if  our  prices  ri.se,  we  will  weaken 
our  export  competitiveness  and  attract 
even  more  import.s — not  just  immediate- 
ly, but  for  years  to  come. 

That  is  why  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness in  defense  of  the  dollar  is  to  pass 
the  tax  bill. 

We  must  also  exert  every  effort  to 
avoid  the  possible  destructive  effects  on 
our  trade  surplus  of  strikes  or  the  threat 
of  strikes  in  key  industries.  I  urge  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  in 
deahng  with  this  danger  to  our  export 
surplus. 
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DIRECT    BAI.*NrE-Or-PATMFNTS    MKASfRES 

In  addition  to  assuring  the  health  of 
our  economy  at  home  we  must  act  di- 
rectly on  the  key  iiuernational  flows  that 
contribute  to  our  deflcit  Our  direct  bal- 
ance-of-payments  measures  are  de- 
signed to  move  us  strongly  toward  equi- 
librium— this  year  Some  mea.suies  are 
temporary  and  will  be  removed  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit  Otiiers  are  designed 
for  loncer  ranwe  needs  Several  will  re- 
quire congressional  action 

We  have  already  put  into  effect 

A  new  mandatory  proeram  to  restrain 
direct  investment  abroad,  which  will  re- 
duce outflows  bv  at  least  51  billion  from 
1967 

A  tighter  Federal  Reserve  proeram  to 
restrain  foreiKii  lendme  by  US  banks 
and  other  tlnancial  institutions,  to 
achieve  an  inflow  of  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion 

We  have  beu-un  action  to  save  $500 
million  on  Government  expenditures 
overseas  Nei,'otiations  are  already  un- 
derway to  minimize  the  foremn  exchanijc 
costs  of  our  essential  security  commit- 
ments abroad  Orders  have  already  been 
i.-isued  to  cut  the  number  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel abroad. 

We  are  orn;aruzin£r  major  efforts  to 
encourage  foreign  investment  and  travel 
m  the  United  SUtes 

I  announced  on  January  1  that  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  would  explore 
with  tlie  Congress  legislative  measures 
to  help  us  achieve  our  objective  of  reduc- 
in:  ..)ur  travel  deficit  abroad  bv  -.SOo  mil- 
lion this  year  Those  explorations  are 
proceeding 

In  the  meantime.  I  a«ain  ask  the 
Amencan  people  to  defer  for  the  next 
two  vears  all  nonessential  travel  outside 
tl'.e  Western  Hemisphere 

I  also  announced  on  January  1 

That  we  were  initiating  discussions 
with  our  fnends  abroad  on  ways  to  mini- 
mize the  disadvantages  to  our  trade  from 
\anous  nontarlff  barriers  and  national 
tax  .systems  abroad,  and 

That  we  vveic  prepanng  legislation  in 
this  area  whose  scope  and  nature  would 
deix>nd  on  the  outcome  of  these  con- 
sultations. 

The  consultations  have  been  in  prog- 
ress since  January  1  When  they  are 
completed,  I  will  announce  their  out- 
come, and  indicate  what  if  any  legisla- 
tion we  shall  seek. 

I  am  askin-,'  thr  Congress  for  the  funds 
necessary  to  support  lone-tcnn  measures 
to  stimulate  exports,  by 

Intensifyiii'-:  ;>  ')mot;oii  of  Aint-iican 
goods  overseas,  and 

Expanding  and  strengthening  the  role 
of  the  Ex ixirt- Import  Bank. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    SVWLUS    COUNTRIES 

As  we  fulfill  our  re.sponsibilities,  other 
nations  have  an  equal  obligation  to  act. 
The  balance-of-payments  surpluses  of 
our  trading  partners  m  continental  Eu- 
rope are  essentially  the  mirror  image  of 
our  deficit  Their  constructive  adjust- 
ments, as  well  as  our  own.  can  contribute 
to  remedying  our  mutual  unbalance. 

For  them,  as  for  us,  action  at  home 
heads  the  list  The  nations  of  continental 
Europe  should  use  their  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  to  pursue  steady  fxpan.-,ion 
of  their  domestic  econonues    Indet-d.  if 


they  were  to  tit-hten  cndit  and  bud 'ets 
in  order  to  protect  their  -sun^luses  then 
we  could  not  succeed  in  our  effort-s  to 
come  into  equilibrium  in  a  healthy  world 
economy  Even  worse,  a  competitive 
slowdown  in  world  economic  expansion 
could  ensue,  to  the  detriment  of  all  peo- 
ples   everywhere 

Surplus  countries  can  also  contribute  to 
a  smooth  iirocess  of  adjustment  by  reduc- 
ing their  barriers  to  trade,  by  increasing 
their  economic  assistance  to  developing' 
countries,  by  expanding  their  capital 
markets  to  finance  their  own  investment, 
by  permitting  wider  access  to  the.se 
capital  markets  by  other  nations,  and  by 
mf-etmg  their  full  share  of  the  foreign- 
exchange  costs  of  our  collective  defense 
effort 

The  world  tiled  competitive  beggar- 
my-neighbor  policies  in  the  1930s  and 
they  ended  in  chaos.  TJie  surplus  coun- 
tries have  the  obligation  to  assure  that 
this  does  not  happen  again 

rUE  Dr)l.L.\R  AND   THE  INTFBNATIONAJ.  Mc.VKTARV 
SVSTrM 

Tlie  interests  of  major  nations  aie  also 
linked  together  in  the  international 
monetary  sysU'm  For  us.  there  is  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  since  tlie  dollar  is  a 
Will  Id  currencv 

Widely  used  by  businesses  abroad. 

Held  along  with  lold  as  a  reserve  asset 
by  foreign  central  banks 

Our  deficits  m  the  past  decade  have 
sent  more  dollars  abroad  than  businesses 
there  needed  to  i^cquire,  or  than  govern- 
ments have  wanted  to  hold  as  reserves. 
Many  of  these  dollars  were  ii.sed  to  pur- 
chase gold  from  the  United  States. 

Speculation  generated  by  the  strains  on 
the  international  m  inetai-y  .system  has 
caused  finther  drains  of  roid  from  inter- 
national reserves — much  of  it  from  our 
own. 

As  a  result.  US  gold  leserves  have  de- 
clined to  about  $12  billion.  Tins  is  still 
ample  to  cope  with  foreseeable  demands 
on  uur  '-.'Old  stock.  But  persistent  large 
US.  deficits  would  threaten  the  entire  in- 
ternaimnal  monetaiy  system. 

Our  commitment  to  maintain  dollar 
convertibility  into  gold  at  S35  an  ounce 
is  firm  and  clear  We  will  not  be  a  jiarty 
to  raising  its  price.  Tlie  dollar  will  con- 
tinue to  be  kept  as  t^ood  as  or  better  than 
gold. 

FREEING  OU«   COLD   RESERVES 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
take  prompt  action  to  free  our  aold  re- 
serves so  that  they  can  unequivocally 
fulfill  their  true  i^urpose  to  insure  the 
international  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold  at  $35  per  ounce. 

The  gold  reserve  requirement  atainst 
Federal  Reserve  notes  is  not  needed  to 
tell  us  wnat  prudent  monetary  policy 
should  be— thtit  myth  was  destroyed  long 
ago. 

It  is  not  needed  to  give  value  to  the 
dollar — that  value  derives  from  our  pro- 
ductive economy. 

The  reserve  requirement  does  make 
some  foreigners  question  whether  all  of 
our  gold  IS  really  available  to  guarantee 
our  commitment  to  sell  gold  at  the  $35 
price.  Removing  the  requirement  will 
prove  to  them  that  we  mean  what  we 
say 

I   ask    speedy   action    from    tlie    Con- 


giess--becau,se  it  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  determination  of  America  to 
meet  its  international  economic  obliga- 
tions. 

SPECIAL   DRAWING   RIGHTS 

Through  US  deficits  the  dollar  has 
been  the  major  element  of  the  recent 
growth  of  international  reserves. 

As  we  move  into  balance,  the  world 
can  no  longer  look  to  tlie  dollar  for 
maior  future  additions  to  reserves. 

Neither  can  it  detx'nd  on  gold.  Gold 
production  has  been  leveling  off  in  the 
face  of  rising  industrial  u.se  and  a  steady 
drain  into  private  hoards.  What  is  needed 
is  a  reserve  asset  universally  acceptable 
as  a  supplement  to  gold  and  dollars,  that 
can  be  created  in  the  amount  needed  to 
meet  the  desired  expansion  of  world 
reserves. 

The  Special  Drawing  Rights  plan 
agreed  on  in  Hio  de  Janeiro  last  Sep- 
tember provides  such  an  a.sset  This  plan 
will  fundamentally  strengthen— and  ulti- 
mately transfonn— the  international 
monetary  system  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tlie  agrrcment  should  be  promptly 
ratified  and  .swiftly  activated  on  an  ade- 
quate scale.  I  will  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  approve  U.S.  participation. 

TRADE 

The  Kenntdy  Round  was  completed 
on  June  30,  the  most  successful  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  tariff  reduction 
ever  negotiated  Four  years  of  liard  nego- 
tiating were  required — but  the  ultimate 
success  was  worth  it.  A  fair  bargain  was 
struck.  Our  farmers  and  businessmen 
will  L;et  major  benefits  as  new  markets 
are  opened  to  them. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  our 
trading  partners— in  the  GATT  and  in 
other  bodies — to  find  new  approaches  to 
the  liberalization  of  world  trade,  with 
urgent  consideration  given  to  nontarlff 
barriers. 

Some  would  throw  away  the  uains 
from  three  decades  of  liberal  trade  i>olicy, 
retreating  into  shortsighted  protection- 
ism. Mandatory  quotas  on  American  im- 
ports would  meet  prompt  retaliation 
abroad.  All  Americans  would  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

Protectionism  is  no  answer  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  Its  solution 
depends  on  expanding  world  trade. 

The  Government  ;  tands  ready  to  help 
the  few  that  may  1  e  hurt  by  rising  im- 
ports— but  in  ways  that  expand  trade, 
strengthen  our  economy,  and  improve 
our  international  relations. 

•Accordingly,  I  will  shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  legislation  which  will 

Provide  an  extension  of  unused  tariff- 
reducniK  authority; 

Liberalize  the  criteria  for  adjustment 
assistance  to  firms  and  workers:  and 

Eliminate  the  American  selling  price 
system  of  customs  valuation. 

During  the  year  aliead.  opportunities 
may  develop  to  expand  iicaceful  trade 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  author- 
ity for  us  to  pursue  such  opportunities 
.should  th?y  develop. 

The  United  States  has  been  discussing 
wi'h  other  industrial  countries  a  sys- 
t-  m  '-^f  temporary  generalized  tariff  pref- 
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erences  by  all  developed  countries  for  all 
developing  countries.  Agreement  was 
reached  in  the  OECD  on  the  general 
principles  of  such  a  system.  It  will  be 
presented  to  the  developing  countries  at 
the  UNCTAD  meeting  in  New  Delhi. 

We  shall  continue  to  consult  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  representa- 
tives of  American  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  as  these  discussions  proceed. 

AID  TO  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

If  economic  progress  were  now  to  slow 
down  In  the  developing  countries  that 
make  up  two-thirds  of  the  free  world — 
in  the  arc  of  Asia  from  Turkey  to  Ko- 
rea, In  Latin  America,  and  in  Africa — 
our  hopes  for  a  peaceful  world  would 
be  menaced.  In  1968  this  means  that  we 
should 

Approve  a  prudent  AID  program; 

Quickly  agree  with  other  donor  coun- 
tries on  a  substantially  increased  re- 
plenishment of  funds  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association; 

Extend  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act: 

Authorize  the  United  States  to  share 
with  other  donors  in  establishing  the 
Special  Fimds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Several  less-developed  countries  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  promotion  of 
family  planning.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  assist  their  efforts  if  the  grim  race  be- 
tween food  supplies  and  population  is 
to  be  won  decisively. 

We  can  do  these  things — as  in  con- 
science we  must — without  detriment  to 
our  international  i>ayments.  AID  has 
already  made  great  progress  in  reducing 
the  impact  of  its  program  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  In  1968  that  im- 
pact would  be  reduced  by  another  $100 
million,  so  that  less  than  8  ijercent  of 
.AID'S  dollar  expenditures  will  be  for  non- 
U.S.  goods  and  services. 

THE   RETURN    TO   PRICE   STABILITY 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  free  industrial  nation  has  yet 
learned  how  to  couple  steady  growth  at 
liigh  employment  with  reasonable  sta- 
bility of  prices. 

Our  i^rice  record  since  1960  has  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  ma.ior  in- 
dustrial country.  Even  since  mid- 1965, 
we  have  done  better  than  in  past  periods 
of  hostilities — when  direct  controls  were 
used. 

But  our  recent  record  has  clearly  not 
been  good  enough.  For  one  reason,  firm 
discipline  with  respect  to  U.S.  costs  and 
prices  is  essential  to  a  strong  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

Rising  prices  are  not  just  a  last-year 
problem  or  a  this-  and  next-year  prob- 
lem. They  are  a  persistent,  long-term 
problem  for  a  high-employment  econ- 
omy— one  that  will  not  fade  away  by 
Itself. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  minimize 
price  increases  in  1968.  But  we  must  also 
settle  in  for  a  long  hard  fight  aimed  to- 
ward  1969.   1970— and   1980. 

One  source  of  inflationary  pressure  is 
;;  rate  of  economic  expansion  that  strains 
available  productive  resources.  Too  much 
demand  will  lift  prices  and  wages  all 
across  the  line. 

Thus  the  readiness  to  apply  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  when  demand  threat- 


ens to  become  too  strong  must  be  the 
fundamental  reliance  in  our  battle  to  re- 
store and  then  maintain  stable  prices. 

RESPONSIBLE  WAGE  AND  PRICE  BEHAVIOR 

But  inflationary  pressures  also  arise 
when  labor  and  business  each  seek  to  ex- 
pand their  claims  against  the  national 
product — through  excessive  wage  settle- 
ments or  unnecessary  price  hikes — at  a 
faster  rate  than  real  national  product  is 
growing. 

If  labor  seeks  80  percent  of  the  total 
national  pie  and  business  25  percent,  the 
only  result  can  be  rising  prices.  This  in- 
flates the  pie — but  docs  not  Increase  its 
substance. 

Whatever  the  initial  source  which 
starts  prices  rising,  the  rise  tends  to  per- 
petuate itself.  Higher  prices  enlarge 
labor's  wage  demands.  Faster  wage  in- 
creases raise  costs,  which  makes  prices 
rise  some  more.  Once  a  wage-price  spiral 
has  begun,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
slow  it  down. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years,  our  price 
level  has  risen  by  about  3  percent,  and 
in  the  last  six  months  by  about  4  per- 
cent. With  a  somewhat  stronger  economy 
in  1968.  and  with  labor  unions  building 
the  expectation  of  further  price  rises 
into  their  wage  demands,  there  is  danger 
the  spiral  will  accelerate.  If  it  does,  we 
face  the  prospect  that  the  spiral  will  still 
be  turning  steadily  in  1969  and  into 
1970.  The  longer  it  turns  the  harder 
it  is  to  stop. 

A  highly  restrictive  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  could  throttle  the  economy 
and  create  widespread  unemployment 
and  idle  capacity  in  order  to  dampen 
upward  pressures  on  wages  and  prices. 
But  it  would  serve  the  objective  of  price 
stability  only  by  sacrificing  most  of  our 
other  key  economic  objectives. 

Dealing  with  inflation  by  creating  a 
recession  or  persistent  slack  is  succumb- 
ing to  the  disease — not  curing  it.  The 
experience  of  1957  and  1958 — when  the 
unemployment  rate  reached  7' 2  i:>ercent 
and  consumer  prices  still  rose  5  per- 
cent— is  a  clear  reminder  of  the  large 
costs  of  such  a  policy  and  of  its  limited 
effectiveness  in  halting  a  spiral  in  mo- 
tion. This  is  a  course  which  I  reject — 
and  which  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  reject. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  urting 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  or  my 
tax  proposals,  I  must  again  urge — in  the 
strongest  terms  I  know — tiiat  unions  and 
business  firms  exercise  the  most  rigorous 
restraint  in  their  wage  and  price  deter- 
minations in  1968. 

We  must  make  a  decisive  turn  back 
toward  price  stability  this  year.  This  will 
only  be  possible 

If  the  average  gain  in  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  incorporated  in  new  labor 
agreements  this  year  begins  to  move 
back  toward  parity  with  our  gains  in 
productivity;   and 

If  businesses  absorb  cost  increases 
wherever  possible,  and  avoid  any  price 
decision  which  would,  on  the  average, 
increase  their  margins  over  labor  and 
materials  cost. 

STRUCTURAL    PRICE    PROBLEMS 

There  are  other  sources  of  price  in- 
crease we  can  begin  to  attack  in  1968. 


We  should  not  expect  quick  results.  But 
over  the  longer  pull,  an  important  con- 
tribution can  be  made. 

There  are  a  number  of  industries  in 
which  prices  have  climbed  persistently 
because  of  supply  bottlenecks  in  labor, 
materials,  or  capacity:  because  of  back- 
ward technology;  because  of  inefficient 
distribution  systems  or  trade  practices, 
or  for  other  .so-called  "structural"  rea- 
sons. 

If  we  regard  the  battle  against  rising 
prices  as  a  long-term  task,  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  fight  on  every  front  wliere  long- 
term  results  can  be  achieved. 

Existing  Government  organization  is 
not  effectively  suited  to  dealing  with  the 
full  range  and  dimensions  of  the  problem 
of  iirices. 

CAni.NTT    ((iMMIrrEE    ON     I'RICE     sr,\DILITY 

I  am.  therefore,  establishing  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability,  including 
the  lieads  of  the  major  relevant  depart- 
ments and  offices  of  Government,  coordi- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  served  by  a  small 
l^rofessional  staff. 

The  Committee  will  fccus  tiic  iittention 
both  of  the  private  economy  and  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  objective  of 
price  stability. 

It  will  study  and  recommend — both  for 
private  and  for  public  action — measures 
which  can  improve  efficiency,  remove 
bottlenecks,  and  improve  technology  in 
industries  whicii  are  the  source  of  per- 
sistent inflation.  And  it  will  give  price 
stability  a  Ingh  priority  in  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  all  Govern- 
ment programs. 

The  Committee  will  work  closely  with 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and 
the  jiublic  to  seek  ideas  and  initiatives 
to  correct  persistent  structural  problems 
that  cause  prices  to  rise  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  consequences  of  irresponsi- 
ble wage  and  price  behavior.  It  will  not. 
however,  become  involved  in  sjiecific 
current  wage  or  price  matters. 

Througli  this  new  machinery,  we  seek 
to  achieve  a  new  and  more  effective  co- 
operation among  business,  lat)or,  and 
government  in  the  pursuit  of  price  sta- 
bility in  a  free  market  economy. 

CITIES     '.NLl     HOUSING 

The  Amencan  city  is  m  distress. 
plagued  by  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
slums;  iiobbled  by  inadequate  public 
services,  inefficient  transi)ortation.  jollu- 
tion,  and  congestion. 

The  city  is  also  the  suurcc  of  an  uii- 
precedented  affluence.  Bitter  iio\crty 
amidst  spreading  affluence  spotii'^hts  the 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Yet  that  very  affluence  should  bo  !i:e 
source  of  great  hope.  For  general  afflu- 
ence makes  it  ixissible  to  erase  pockets 
of  deprivation.  We  now  ha\e  the  means 
for  a  massive  reconstruction  of  urban 
America. 

The  first  step  in  an  effective  attack  on 
ixrban  problems  came  last  year  when  63 
cities  received  the  first  round  of  Model 
Cities  planning  grants.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  many  of  these  cities  \vill  be  ready 
to  begin  work.  This  first  round  will  ulti- 
mately permit  the  transformation  of  65 
blighted  areas,  housing  3.7  million  peo- 
ple, into  decent  places  to  live  and  work. 

I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  fund  fully 
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the  $1  billion  authorization  for  the  Mudel 
Cities  prosram  in  fiscal  year  1969 

Our  next  >t»p  will  be  lo  lulfUl  the  com- 
mament  of  the  HousltiK  Act  of  1949— to 
provide  every  American  family  with  de- 
cent housintt  Our  goal  is  to  ilimlnate 
substandard  tiousins  in  ten  years  This 
ta.sk  will  require  the  full  cwperation  of 
labor  business,  local  t^overnraent — and 
the  residents  of  blieht^-d  areas 

Too  long  we  have  regarded  the  unem- 
ployed slum  dweller  as  a  national  bur- 
den. The  time  has  come  Vt  recoirni^e  him 
as  a  national  resource,  and  to  offer  him  a 
;ob  lebuildms?  the  .-.lums  in  which  he 
lives 

Our  target  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  to 
bemn  300.000  new  and  rehabilitated 
unit.^ — several  times  the  current  rate. 
FJent  supplement  and  turnkey"  public 
housiiii;  programs  will  be  modified  and 
enlarged  to  engage  private  entei-prise  on 
a  massive  scale. 

The  expansion  of  federally  assisted 
houslnt:  must  not  shrink  the  private 
hoasin?  market.  During  the  next  ten 
years  we  will  need  20  million  housing 
units  in  addition  to  those  receiving  Fed- 
eral a.ssi»lance 

Their  production  will  balloon  the  need 
for  morttraue  money  I  will  therefore  pro- 
pose legislation  to  strcntjthen  the  mort- 
-lage  market  and  the  financial  irustitu- 
tions  that  supply  mortsaye  credit  I  also 
propose  that  current  interest  rate  ceil- 
intis  on  PHA  and  VA  mortga^'es  be  lifted 
to  allow  them  to  compete  on  equal  tenns 
with  other  assets. 

I  also  urE;e  the  Congress  to  complete 
action  on  lesislation 

To  strengthen  regulation  of  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies. 

To  provide  Federal  charters  for  mutual 
savings  institutions. 

If  we  are  to  reconstnict  the  American 
citv.  we  need  knowledge  and  innovation 
as  much  as  men  and  m.oney  We  lead  the 
world  in  technology  Yet  little  of  its 
power  IS  directed  to  the  problems  of 
cities 

As  a  first  step  I  have  named  a  panel 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Urban  De- 
velopment This  Institute  will  undertake 
the  systematic  analysis  of  fundamental 
urban  problems  for  Government  agen- 
cies. 

The  agonies  of  our  cities  will  not  yield 
easily  or  quickly — nor  to  simple  .solu- 
tions. Yet  the  breadth  of  our  vision  must 
be  scaled  to  the  magnitude  of  our  prob- 
lem— and  uur  opportunity 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  shall  send  the 
Congress  a  message  containing  my  de- 
tailed recommendations 

f:.\P.\NDlNC    INDIVIDUAL   oPPORTVmTY 

.America  has  historically  taken  pride  in 
being  the  'land  of  opportunity."  To  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  earlier  civiliza- 
tion. American  society  has  provided  op- 
portunities for  the  ma.)onty  of  its  citizens 
to  achie\e  whatever  their  ambitions  and 
abilities  might  permit. 

Yet  for  a  minority— steadily  diminish - 
•  ng  m  every  generaton — opportunity  has 
:  einainer'  a  myth. 

The  recent  experience  of  prolonged 
inosperity  and  high  employment  has 
pried  open  the  doors  uf  opportumly  for 
many  who  formerly  uere  shut  oil  from 
the  mam   circle  of   abundance.   Indeed. 
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sustained  prosperity  is  the  .single  most 
important  source  of  expanding  oppor- 
tunity 

But  even  prolonged  and  general  pros- 
perity leaves  too  many  Americans  un- 
touched, unable  to  .share  m  its  rewards. 

Despite  our  prosprnty.  there  are  still 
more  than  10  million  families  whom  we 
cla.ssify  as  poor  They  include  about  one- 
.seventh  of  our  people.  Many  are  Negro. 
But  two-thirds  are  white  Many  are  old. 
But  neaily  half  are  children  Many  live 
in  urban  areas  But  about  half  live  in 
small  towns  or  in  rural  areas.  Most  were 
born  poor. 

Ueuardless  of  race.  age.  or  where  they 
lue.  they  are  not  statistics,  they  arc  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our 
fellow  Americans  who  need  help. 

I  regard  it  as  a  primary  purixise  of 
government  to  expand  the  oppurtunities 
for  all  citizens  to  share  in  our  t  conomic 
and  social  progress.  For  most,  this  means 
the  opportunity  for  rewarding  employ- 
ment. For  millions  who  are  retired,  dis- 
abled, or  otherwise  unable  to  seek  active 
work,  a  share  in  prosperity  requires  wi.se 
and  liumane  programs  of  income  main- 
tenance and  .social  insurance  For  all.  it 
means  full  access  to  education  and  lo 
health  care. 

America  has  made  great  progress  in 
recent  years — in  the  creation  of  jobs,  the 
provision  of  adequate  incomes,  and  the 
improvement  of  health  and  education 
The  future  holds  iiromise  of  further  ad- 
vance 

FMPLOVMENT    AND     TRAINING 

More  Americans  entered  the  labor 
force  last  y.  ar  than  in  any  year  since 
World  War  II  And  the.se  job  .seekers  were 
accommodated  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  over-all  unemployment  rate  aver- 
aned  3  8  percent.  ;is  it  did  in  1966  Kxcept 
for  the  years  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  this  two-year  average  was 
the  best  in  four  decades. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
men— both  white  and  Negro — was  the 
lowest  since  World  War  II. 

Yet  there  is  no  room  for  complacency 
in  these  achievements.  The  unemploy- 
ment i-ate  for  Negroes.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and  other  mmoriiies  remains  dis- 
tressingly high,  and  far  too  many  of  our 
teenauers  look  for  work  and  fail  to  find  it 
We  have  already  made  impressive 
pro^^ress  in  improving  job  opportunities — 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  Job  Corps,  our  other  manpower  train- 
ing and  retrainmg  programs,  provision 
of  day-care  facilities  for  working  moth- 
<  IS    and  In  many  other  ways. 

Increasingly  our  eifoits  are  concen- 
trated on  the  di.sadvantaged  who  have 
been  unable  to  share  m  our  prosperity 
In  continuing  partnership  with  Stale  and 
local  ^-overnmcnts.  we  will  expand  our 
training  and  related  manpower  activities, 
with  special  emphasis  on  an  enlarged 
Concentrated  Employment   program. 

But  this  year  the  P'ederal  Government 
is  also  seeking  a  new  partnership  with 
private  industry  to  train  and  hire  the 
disadvanta^'pd.  I  Ix-hcve  tliis  partnership 
can  -ucceed— and  must — in  pioviding 
work  opportunities  for  every  American 
who  wants  a  job  and  who  will  make  rea- 
.Mjnable  efforts  to  prepare  himself  to 
hold  It. 


eNEMPl.OTMF.NT     INSURANCE 

Even  when  there  are  enough  jobs  to  go 
around  and  manjwwer  Is  better  matched 
to  iobs.  some  will  inevitably  experience 
unemployment  in  our  dynamic  economy. 

Our  i)re.sent  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  was  designed  in  the  1930's 
The  economy  has  greatly  changed  since 
then,  but  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system  has  not  . 

In  many  ca.ses.  the  man  or  woman  un- 
employed today  lost  his  job  because  his 
skills  have  become  obsolete,  not  becau.se 
his  employer  lost  his  market  That  worker 
needs  long-term  benefits  which  can  sup- 
port him  through  a  substantial  period  of 
retraining,  guidance,  and  similar  serv- 
ice.s — not  merely  cash  benefits  which  run 
out  at  a  critical  moment.  Furtlicr,  the 
benefits  provided  under  many  State  sys- 
tems have  proved  inadequate  to  current 
needs. 

I  am  therefore  a.sking  the  Conure.ss  for 
new  ieui.slation  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemplo.vment  insurance  sys- 
tem by  increasing  coverage,  raising  bene- 
fits, modifying  eligibility  conditions,  in- 
creasing the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
ba.se  and  rate,  providing  federally 
financed  extended  benefits  to  be  trig- 
gered by  high  unemployment;  and  to  link 
extended  benefits  to  the  training  and  em- 
ployment rehabilitation  of  the  recipients. 

EDUCATION 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  done 
more  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  past  three  years  than  in  all  its 
previous  history.  In  particular,  attention 
has  been  focused  on  providing  opixjrtuni- 
tics  for  children  to  throw  off  their  legacy 
of  po.ertv  Head  Start,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  .Act.  and  higher 
education  legi.slation  stand  as  landmarks 
of  our  progress. 

One  r-.ey  pronram  for  1968— based  on 
the  Education  Profession  Develo|)ment 
Act  iif  last  year— gives  special  emphasis 
to  the  single  most  important  element  in 
the  educational  process — our  teachers. 
We  must  attract  more  teachers  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  youth,  and  help  such 
teachers  develop  the  new  skills  and  new 
sen..itivities  needed  to  teach  the  children 
from  poor  families. 

I  .shall  propose  an  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act — continuing  our  efforts  to 
break  down  the  financial  barriers  which 
keep  young  people  from  jjoor  families 
from  entering  or  remaining  in  colleue. 

HEALTH 

.  V.ctories  in  the  progress  of  liealtl:  care 
have  recently  been  written  in  headlines 
Soon  a  failing  heart  may  no  longer  be  an 
inevitable  prelude  to  death.  Less  dra- 
matic but  equallv  imp jrtaiit  is  that 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  brought  the 
gains  of  medical  re.search  within  the 
reach  i)f  millions. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  pause.  Our  rising 
standards  and  our  expanding  powers  to 
cure  press  against  present  limitations  on 
our  ability  to  .supply  medical  care. 

Much  recent  effort  has  centered  on  the 
health  needs  of  our  older  citizens.  Tliis 
was  right,  for  the  elderly  often  combine 
high  medical  need  with  iimited  financial 
resources. 

Now  we  must  turn  attention  to  our 
children.   Millions   of  young   Americans 
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today  receive  inadequate  medical  atten- 
tion— both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  pov- 
erty. I  therefore  propose  a  five-year  plan 
to  bring  complete  health  services  to 
children  of  low-income  families,  begin- 
ning with  prenatal  care  for  mothers,  and 
continuing  through  the  first  year  of 
infancy. 

The  supply  of  qualified  health  person- 
nel has  lagged  behind  the  expanding  de- 
mand. I  will  shortly  propose  new  meas- 
ures to  increase  this  supply. 

Last  year,  medical  care  prices  rose  7 
l>ercent,  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  other 
l)rices.  I  shall  propose  new  measures  to 
slow  down  the  spiraling  cost  of  health 
care. 

INCOME    MAINTENANCE 

1  have  recently  appointed  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Income  Maintenance. 
This  distinguished  group  of  citizens,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Ben  Heine- 
man,  has  a  broad  charter  to  examine 
I  very  aspect  of  our  present  public  wel- 
;:ue  and  income  maintenance  programs 
.md  to  propose  necessary  reforms.  The 
Conmiission  will  examine  a  number  of 
major  reforms  proposed  in  recent  years — 
including  several  varieties  of  minimum 
income  guarantees.  It  will  evaluate  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  these  proposals  in 
terms  of  their  effects  both  on  the  recip- 
ients and  on  the  economy. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

The  true  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any 
economic  system  is  its  ability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers.  The  American  econ- 
omy— with  its  free  markets — has  far  sur- 
i>assed  all  others  in  meeting  this  test. 

But  the  market  does  not  always  give 
the  consumer  the  protection  he  needs. 
There  is  a  role,  too.  for  Government  ac- 
tion, especially  as  our  wants  and  our 
jjroducts  become  more  complex. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted,  and  I 
approved,  important  new  legislation  to 
protect  our  consumers. 

Important  new  measures  are  being 
proposed  to  the  Congress  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers.  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  go  down  in  history  as  the  con- 
sumer-conscious Congress. 

OTHER    ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

1.  The  Department  of  Transportation, 
now  one  year  old.  is  moving  vigorously 
toward  rationalization  and  coordination 
of  our  transportation  policies.  I  have 
asked  its  Secretary  to  develop  new  pro- 
jjosals  to  improve  air  safety  and  air 
service. 

The  number  of  air  passengers  has  dou- 
bled in  the  past  five  years  and  will  more 
than  double  again  in  the  next  ten.  Air- 
way and  airport  facilities  must  keep  up 
with  this  growth.  These  facilities  are 
costly  and  benefit  primarily  their  users — 
who  should  pay  the  necessary  costs. 

2.  Total  holdings  of  our  stockpile  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  now 
stand  at  $6.4  billion,  of  which  $3.3  billion 
exceeds  our  stockpile  requirements  as 
l)iesently  determined.  Continuing  to 
carry  these  excess  materials  in  the  stock- 
pile both  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  our  taxpayers  and  restricts  their 
availability  to  our  industries. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  that  I  be 
■4iven  authority  to  dispose  of  many  of 
these  excesses,  especially  of  nickel,  plati- 
num, beryl  ore,  magnesium,  and  castor 


oil,  all  currently  in  short  supply  in  the 
commercial  market. 

3.  Accurate,  comprehensive,  and  timely 
statistics  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  economic  policies  by  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor. 

Our  economic  statistics  are  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  world. 
But  they  can  be  and  need  to  be  further 
improved.  The  costs  will  be  exceedingly 
small  relative  to  the  benefits. 

To  this  end,  my  1969  budget  provides 
for  several  new  statistical  efforts  which 
can  be  rapidly  and  inexpensively  trans- 
lated into  improved  guides  for  public  and 
private  decisions. 

CONCLUSION 

A  strong  and  sustained  advance  of  pro- 
duction surely  does  not  mean  we  have 
solved  all  economic  problems — much  less 
that  the  Nation  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  toward  its  broader  and  more 
fundamental  goals. 

Americans  know  how  to  create  an  ex- 
panding abundance.  But  we  are  still 
learning  how  to  use  it  wisely  and  com- 
passionately to  further  the  self-develop- 
ment and  happiness  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Similarly,  merely  to  achieve  a  balance 
in  our  international  payments  would  not 
assure  that  our  international  economic 
relations  amply  serve  the  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  of  world  progress.  We  could 
bring  our  balance  of  payments  into  equi- 
librium by  means  which  would  weaken 
our  domestic  economy,  forfeit  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  or  impair  the  vital- 
ity of  world  economic  development. 

This  Administration  will  never  forget 
that  the  purpose  of  our  economy  and  of 
our  economic  policies  is  to  serve  the 
American  people — not  the  reverse. 

Yet  this  recognition  would  not  justify 
policies  which  ignore  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation, economic  distortions,  and  ulti- 
mately recession.  For  these  are  equally 
enemies  of  our  public  purposes. 

Nor  will  we  forget  that  balance-of- 
payments  policies  should  serve  the  Na- 
tion's basic  goals  abroad  and  at  home^ 
not  the  reverse. 

Yet  this  recognition  makes  it  no  less 
necessary  to  deal  firmly  and  decisively 
with  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 
For  a  breakdown  of  the  international 
financial  system  would  bring  incalculable 
harm  not  only  to  ourselves  and  free  peo- 
ples around  the  world,  but  even  to  world 
peace  and  progress. 

I  am  determined  that  our  economic 
policies  in  1968  will  be  prudent  as  well 
as  creative;  safe  as  well  as  ambitious; 
responsible  as  well  as  compassionate. 

The  American  people  are  giving  their 
sons  and  brothers  to  fight  for  freedom 
abroad.  At  home  we  must  support  their 
sacrifice  by  preserving  a  soimd  economy. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
accept  the  cost  of  doing  that 

By  paying  an  extra  cent  of  each  dol- 
lar of  income  in  taxes. 

By  accepting  the  cutback  of  lower- 
priority  Federal  programs,  and 

By  limiting  the  expansion  of  Federal 
spending  to  a  few  areas  of  the  most  vital 
priority. 

Today  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing 
us  3  percent  of  our  total  production. 
That  is  a  burden  a  wealthy  people  can 


bear.  It  represents  less  than  one  year's 
growth  in  our  total  output. 

But  one  day  peace  will  return.  If  we 
plan  wisely — as  the  committee  on  post- 
Vietnam  adjustment  I  announced  in  my 
Economic  Report  last  year  has  been 
doing — and  act  boldly,  we  will  have  that 
3  percent  of  output  to  add — over  a  year 
or  two — to  our  normal  4  percent  r.  year 
of  economic  erowth. 

If  we  iireserve  a  healthy  economy  n 
the  meantime,  we  will  be  prepared  when 
our  sons  and  brothers  return  to  take 
full   advantage  of   that   bonus. 

Our  obligation  lo  them  demands  thut 
v.e  do  no  less. 

Lykdon'  B   Jonr.'KOT'. 

FFBRU.\Ry  !.  1968. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  HUMANITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Ujiited  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  second  annual  report  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 

The  Endowment  and  its  advi.sory 
group,  the  National  Council  of  the  Hu- 
manities, represent  the  first  major  step 
ever  taken  by  the  Government  to  .sup- 
port this  broad  and  significant  range  of 
human  knowledge  anc  achievement. 
Their  creation  by  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  brouglit  national  concer^^. 
and  support  to  a  field  where  such  en- 
couragement   was    long    overdue. 

This  Report  describes  the  Endow- 
ments initial  year  of  full  activity.  It 
shows  that  durmg  fiscal  year  1966.  the 
Endowment  developed  programs  seek- 
ing the  broadest  possible  use  of  the  fund:: 
available.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  it  awarded 
approximately  $4.5  million  to  a  total  of 
412  institutions  and  individuals  in  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  awards  included: 

Eighteen  grants  designed  to  stimulate 
public  understanding  and  use  of  the  hu- 
manities. These  grants  promoted  inno- 
vations m  tlie  field  of  instructional  tele- 
vision, and  encouraged  historical  .socie- 
ties and  museums  to  make  tlieir  resourc  s 
more  broadly  available. 

Twenty-eight  awards  to  revitalize  the 
teaching  of  the  humanities  at  all  levels. 

Eighty-one  grants  in  support  of  re- 
search and  publication  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  development  of  scholarly 
resources  in  all  fields  of  the  humanities. 
These  funds  now  support  the  first  sus- 
tained effort  to  produce  definitive  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  great  nineteenth- 
century  American  authors.  from 
Emerson  to  Whitman,  and  contribute  to 
such  diverse  and  important  projects  as 
the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis.  the  t  .fin- 
ing of  young  American  archeologists. 
and  the  first  publication  of  the  complete 
works  of  John  Dewey,  one  of  America  s 
greatest  philosophers. 
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Two  bundled  and  eighty-five  fellow- 
ship iiwards.  providinif  fiuid.s  for  a  year 
of  independ«"r;t  rpsearrh  for  established 
scholars  -six  to  elt;ht  months  of  uninter- 
rupted study  for  the  scholar-teacher,  and 
summer  stipends  for  youncer  -cholars 

Such  pro)ect.s  and  fellowships — repre- 
senting only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
many  meritorious  i.pplications  sub- 
mitted—  are  proof  that  the  Endowment 
has  met  enthusiastic  arceptance  by  the 
scholarly  cr)mriuuuty 

I  commend  this  Report  to  the  Coneress. 
.md  urse  early  action  to  ;lve  the  Endow- 
ment the  resources  ae  have  requested  to 
carry  forward  and  expand  its  valuable 
■.v.:rk 

Lyndon-  B    Johnson 

TiiF    »Vi(  ii:   T,(ii-,v     i'Uiuary    I,   J368. 


\\h'i>SAC,K       FROM        rHE       HOUSE 
[•:NRf)LLKD  HILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  Us 
:  fading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  atfl^ed  his  signature  to  the 

inllowink;  yniulled  bills 

S.  1642  An  jct  to  amend  sfctlon  408  ..f 
the  National  Housing  Act.  .is  .imended.  to 
provide  fr>r  the  regulation  of  snvtngs  .md 
loan  holOtncc  i  ompanles  .vnd  subsidiary  coni- 
paiues;    .ind 

H  n  14563  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  i>f  1937  and  the  Rnilroud 
Unemployment  Insumnce  Act  to  provide  for 
■  ct  for  other  purpofieg 


increase  in  'i  ■ 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  Dt:R- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OF  ROirriNE 
MORNINr,    BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  statements  in 
t elation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
moi  imi«  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  'emtiore  With- 
out objection     •  Kd.rcd. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO 

Mr  .MA.NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
miished  senior  .Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr, 
Yt)i-NGi  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
45  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tran.saction   of   morning   business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
>jut  objectain    it  is  so  ordered 


SUBCOMMrriKK    MEETINOS   DUR- 
ING  SENA  rt   SK.SSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
•rianimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreiun  Aid  Expenditures  of  the 
C:)mmittre  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyriizhts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj'  be  authorized  to 
meet  durins,-  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  ..s  .so  irdered. 


PRFSIDENrs   PROPOSALS  ON 
VETERANS   BENFTITS 

Ml    MANSFIELD   Mr   PrtsideiU.  I  a^,k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  ablnt  In  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreun  Wars,  as  well  as  a  telefjram 
from  the  commander  to  the  President  of 
the  L'nited  States,  endorsing  the  sui^ges- 
tlon.s.  icque.sts.  and  proposals  made  by 
the  Prrnrient  in  his  \eterans  messace 
eailier  this  week,  al.so,  a  telei;ram  from 
Mr  William  E  Galbralth.  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  expies.s- 
mu  the  .same  de'-:ree  of  support 

There  belni;  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh. 
as  follows : 

VrrBRAKHur  Fokxiun  Wars 

i>V  T»I8  llNlrED  StaIES. 
VC.uftin^ton    D  C    January  It.  lUl'iH 
Hun    Mike  Mansxelu. 
US    iitnatc. 
Wa*hinr)ton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  M*Nsfn:io:  The  Vetei-.ins  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Si.ites  Is  extreme- 
ly ple»Aed  with  the  second  mesxai^e  on  vet- 
tTHiis  which  wi.s  sent  to  the  Congre.sa  > ester- 
day.  Jrfnuary  JO,  1D68. 

Two  Ulstorlc  veteriina'  me.4Si)^es  willun  .i 
yeur  dramatically  exemplily  the  Presidents 
continuing  concern  for  those  who  iire  m.iking 
the  extra  sacrifice  by  serving  m  the  .\rmed 
Forces  today  and  who  have  borne  arms  in  de- 
fense of  our  liberty  in  p.tst  years 

The  President  has  l)een  iidvlsed  of  our  en- 
thu.sl.utic   welcome   with   respect   to   hla  sec- 
ontl  tnessttge.  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclo.sed 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
!i:ncercl>. 

JoSEfX    .\     cScERRA, 

Cornmander  m  c'uc/ 
Jantart  30.  19(58 

riie    rRtSIDENT. 

Ttic  W'life  llou.te 
Washington    DC 

The  1  400.000  members  of  the  Wterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  .States  rnihusi- 
ivstlcally  welcome  your  »econd  message  on 
veterans  to  the  Congress  wUhm  the  past  year 
in  which  you  rcconxmcnd  further  ;isslst.ince 
to  .\merlcans  who  have  borne  and  today  ;ire 
bearing  arms  In  defense  of  our  liberty  .ind 
the  cause  ni  peace 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  shares  your 
sentiments  that  .Americas  servicemen  and 
veterans  ;ire  our  Nations  pride  and  our 
strength 

Your  recommendations  to  help  And  Jobs 
for  veterans,  both  In  Government  and  indus- 
try, ire  most  timely  Your  reaffirmation  of 
veterans  preference  In  Federal  Ooveriunent. 
coupled  with  the  non-competuive  hiring  of 
veterans  going  to  .school  in  the  tlrst  five  lev- 
els of  Civil  Service,  will  be  of  tremendous 
importance  to  veterans  In  their  return  to 
civil  life  The  ftirther  utiluatlon  of  the  Vet- 
erans .Administration  hospital  system,  which 
is  truly  one  of  our  greatest  national  .insets. 
to  step  up  the  training  of  medical  specialists 
will  not  only  help  \eteran3  but  nil  Americans 

Your  recommendalioa  lor  est.iblishnient  of 
a  new  program  (or  veterans  in  public  service 
will  provide  a  contintung  opportunity  for 
veterans  to  .serve  in  the  public  Interest  and 
help  solve  some  the  treat  domestic  problems 
facing  this  Nation  today 

Last,  but  perhaps  most  import  iiit  to  the 
Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars  membership,  is 
vour  recognition  of  the  acute  national  ceme- 
tery problem  .md  your  request  that  the  Vet- 
erans .Administrator  have  proposals  made  to 
.issure  every  veteran  the  right  to  a  burial  in  a 
natloiutl  cemetery  reasonibly  close  to  his 
home 

With  the  exception  of  your  proposal  of 
veterans  in  public  service,  the  Veieraiu  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  long  been  on  record 
through  mandates  .idopted  <it  our  national 
vonventlons  in  favor  of  every  propoeal  in 
•.his  second  historic  message  on  veterans.  You 
may  be  reassured  of  the  full  support  of  the 
Veterans  ol  Foreign  Wars  of  the  L'nited  States 


In  your  efforts  to  have  the  rei  omnifnciatlons 
of  your  message  fulttUed 

I  know  I  .speak  for  the  1  4()0  uiK)  members 
of  the  Veterans  of  Koreign  WiU's  when  I  ex- 
pre.ss  the  deepest  ..ppreclatiuu  lor  this  most 
important  .md  historic  message  to  the  Con- 
gress m  recognition  of  the  extra  s.icriflce  be- 
ing made  by  our  servicemen  who  are  fighting 
tod,^y's  w.ir  and  for  our  veterans  who  have 
fought  past  wars. 

Joseph   .\    iScERRA, 
Ciimntandfr   tn   CUief.    Vvtfrans   of   For- 
eign lVar<  0/  llie  United  Staten. 

jANfARY  30,  19G8 
ri'.e  Presiofnt. 
TIte   White  Hoii.if 
Wa.-ihington.   DC 

On  behalf  of  T.:e  .\merlcan  Letilon.  may 
I  express  our  gratji'..!.-  lor  requesting  Con- 
:;ress  to  enact  legislation  to  expand  certain 
veterans  benefits  progr.ims  and  to  support 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  certain  .serv- 
ices provided   veterans 

Your  line  \eleran  program  reflect.s  that 
.IS  a  veteran  yourself.  .\ou  have  taken  cot;- 
iilzance  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
veterans  who  have  devoted  a  segment  of  their 
lives  In  the  time  spent  defending  our  nation's 
Ireedoms. 

I  assure  you  that  The  American  Legion 
will  Indicate  to  the  roncrrew  that  our 
2,600.000  war  veteran  uiembership  Is  in 
hearty  accord  with  your  dedicated  effort  to 
give  veterans  the  opjiortunlties  they  have  so 
Justly  earned 

WllXJAM    E,    GALBRArrH 

National     Ci^mrnander.      the     Anieruaii 
Legion. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr  .M.A.NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unaninious  consent  that  the  Senate  wo 
mto  executive  .ve.ssion  to  consider  the 
nomination  nn  the   Executive  Calendar 

The  PRI-:SIDE.NT  pro  tempore.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  i>  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  bill  clerk  lead  the  nomination  of 
William  H  Chartener  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  A.ssistant  Secretaiy  of  Commerce 

The  PRESIDE:nt  pro  temtJore.  With- 
out obtection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
imanin;ous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  tlic  confirmation 
of  ttii.s  noiiunatiun 

The  PRESIDENT  jiro  tcmioic  Witli- 
out  objection  it  i.s  .--o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESS.AGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  notnmation  of  Thomas  O. 
Paiiie.  of  Sania  Barbara.  Calif.,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  tiie  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.Aeronautical  anci  Space  Sciences. 


EXECUITVE   REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominatiotis  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  FVI  BRIGHT  from  the  tommif.te 
on   Foreign   Rel.itions. 

Edward  D  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  .i.'i 
-AsslsUint  .Secretary  of  State,  and 

Palmer    Hoyt.   of    Colorado,   and   Morris   S. 
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Novlk.  of  New  York,   to  be  members  of  the 
U.S.   Advisory   Conunlsslon   on   Information. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  aeiecd  to,  and  the 
.Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
leMisliitive  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  ad.iournmcnt  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 

icive    the    Senate    the    following   letters, 

wtiich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

rROPOsED   Authorization   of   Appropriations 

TO  THE   National   .■\eronautics   and  Space 

.Administration 

.A  letter  from  the  Admir.istrator.  National 
.\oronauMcs  and  Space  Adminlstatlon.  trans- 
muting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
faciliiies,  and  administrative  operations,  and 
lor  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
..iid  Space  Sciences. 

Report  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  .Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  H  report  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  1967  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

.Atlantic-Pacific  Interocean   Canal 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   iimend   sections   3   and   4  of   the  act  ap- 
proved   September    22.    1964    (78   Stat.    990), 
providing  for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine   a   sil-e    for   the   construction   of   a 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans    (with   an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed   .Authorization   of   Appropriations 
FOR  Certai.n  Maritime  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,   transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce   ( with  accompany- 
ing papers)  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  of  Office  of  State  Technical 
Services 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
imal report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Si.ite   Technical   Services  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907   (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
.A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  uansmittlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  51st  Annual  Report  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 
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Report  or  the  Advisory  Committee  on 

the  Arts 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts.  Department  of  State. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  An.s  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1967  (wlh  an  ac- 
companying report);  la  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Community  Relations  .Service 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  lnw, 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Communiy 
Relations  Service  lor  the  fiscal  year  1967 
I  with  an  nccompanying  report  i  ,  to  l  lie  Com- 
niuiee   on    the    Judiciary, 

Report    Under    the    Educational    Ri.si-\rcu 
Training  Program 
A   letter   from    Uie    U.S.    Commussioncr    ot 
Education,  Office  of  Educ.xtion,   Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  iraiisnUt- 
ting,  pursuant  to  law  a  special  report  on  ar- 
rangements with  private  organizations  under 
the   educational   research   training   program, 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  19G7   (vi,ith 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report   of   National   Advisory    Council   on 
THE    Education    of    Disadvantaged    Chil- 
dren 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children,  transmitting,  j.ursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council,  dated 
January  31,  1958  (with  an  accompanvng  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  .Tnd  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  Pertaining  to  Fair  Labor  Standards 
IN  Employments  in  and  Affecting  Inter- 
state Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  U,S  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  pertaining  to  fair  labor  stand- 
ards in  employments  in  and  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  dated  January  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report  and  documents); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17. 
and  GS-18,  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Board  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  und 
Civil  Service. 

The  1968  National  Highway  Needs  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  1968  national  highway  needs, 
dated  January  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N,Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  allocate 
funds  for  street  improvements  in  areas  out- 
side the  model  cities  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Inyo,  Calif,,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  July  23. 
1955,  known  as  the  Common  Varieties  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 

Mr.   Cooper,  Mr.  Griffin,   Mr,   Hart, 

Mr,  Lacsche,  Mr.  Morton,   and  Mr, 

Young  of  Ohio )  : 

S.  :2905.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  ihe  uppoini- 

inent  of   two   additional,   permanent,   circuit 

Judccships  lor  the  U.S.  Court  ol  .Appeals  lor 

the  .Sixth  Cir^'Uil:    i.t  '.he  Coninuitee  on  the 

Judici,iry 

By  Mr,  CIRUENING  i  by  reqi;p.sti: 
S,  12906  .A  bill  to  authorize  ihe  Sccrct:iry 
of  ;  he  Interior  to  t;rant  rertain  Kinds  t  :> 
Alaska  natives,  .settle  .Alaska  native  land 
claims,  .md  for  other  jjurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  ;ind   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grl-xning  when  he 
introduced  the  above  b.U.  which  appear  under 
;■,  ,sep,>rate  heudmc.  i 

By  Mr,  JAVITS  (ior  himself,  Mr.  Biule, 

Mr.  Brooke,  Mr,  Cannon,  Mr.  Clark, 

.Mr,   Hansen,  Mr,  Hartke,  Mr.  Long 

of  Missouri.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Percy. 

Mr.  Scott,  .uid  Mr.  Willlams  of  New 

Jersey )  : 

S.  2907.  .A  bill  to  iimend  the  International 

Tr.ivel  .Act  of  1961  m  order  to  promote  travel 

in  the  United  St:ites;    to   the  Committee  on 

Commerce. 

(See   the  remarks  ol    Mr.   Javits  when   he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    v.hlch     appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  TALMADGE: 
S.  2908.  A  bill   to  authorize   the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed   Services. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2909,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Charles 
Richard    Ucott;    to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    YARBOROUGH    ( for    himself 
and     Mr.     Kennedy     of     Massachu- 
setts! : 
S.  2910.  A   bill    10   provide   special   encour- 
agement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public  serv- 
ice career  In  deprived  areas;    and 

S,  2911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  lor  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( .See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  ond  Mr. 
Kuchel  I  (  by  request  (  : 
S.  2912.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program, 
to  expand  the  program,  and  for  other  jjur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .iiid 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  i  lor  himself  :.nd  Mr 
Cannon i : 
S,2913,  A  bill  to  amend  the  r.ct  directing 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
Min  iniblic  l.mds  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nev.-ida 
in  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  time  for 
selecting  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  ^n 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  ;ibove  bill,  which  .ippear  un- 
der a  separate  he.tdmg.) 

By  Mr,  FULBRIGHT  (  by  request  i  : 
.S  2314.  .A    bill    to    authorize    the    further 
;imcndment  of  the  Peace   Corps  Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fuleright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.2915,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheungwa 
LI,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

AN  AIX-AMERICAN  AMATEUR  BASE- 
BALL ASSOCIATION   WEEK 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  In  a  world 
III  which  television  sports  spectators 
multiply  week  by  we^lc  while  the  relative 
number  of  players  dlnimish,  I  wish  to 
ubmlt  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
mav  help  to  slow  the  present  drift  to 
passive  entertainment 

For  the  last  23  years  amateur  baseball 
players  from  the  east  coast,  the  Mid- 
west, and  rhe  South  have  converged  on 
Johrustowti  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  weeklong  all-Amer- 
ican  amattnir  tuurnament  La.st  !•  tar  16 
teams  took  part 

Tills  year  the  tcuinameiAt  ulU  be  held 
from  AuKUst  21  to  August  27  To  com- 
memorate this  e\ent  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  declare  the  week  an  All- 
Amencan  Amateur  Baseball  Association 
Week  ■  in  recunnitlon  of  the  Johnstown 
tournament  and  in  the  hope  that  other 
communities  m  'Uir  countiy  will  follow 
the  exaoUJle  of  Johnstown.  Pa  .  and  cn- 
ruuratje  the  amateur  player,  and  I  ask 
that  this  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred. 

More  years  than  I  hkc  to  remember 
liave  k'one  by  since  I  earned  my  varsity 
H"  in  the  Harvard  Diittield.  but  my  love 
of  the  sport  of  baseball  is  as  great  as  it 
ever  was.  even  if  the  strength  and  ac- 
curacy of  mv  peg  to  home  plate  is  not 
Comint;  as  I  do  from  a  ijreat  baseball 
State,  With  the  Pirates  in  the  west  and 
the  Phillies  in  the  east.  I  feel  that  our 
youiiK  people  should  receive  all  the  en- 
couraKcment  we  can  i;ive  them  to  take 
an  active  part  m  the  playing  of  what  will 
always  be  '.he  national  sport. 

We  have  :\or.  yet  come  to  the  point 
where  pennants  are  awarded  for  relax- 
n\ii  in  front  of  the  television  set  with 
peanuts  and  tieer  If  we  are  to  remain  an 
eiierRetlc  and  vigorous  nation  we  must 
pay  attention  to  the  playin'-;  as  well  as 
the  .vatchins;  That  is  what  the  All-Amer- 
ican  Amateur  Ba.seball  Tournament  in 
Johnstown  is  .lU  about  I  hope  the  Con- 
kiress  will  give  the  tournament  its  full 
-.upport  by  adopting  this  concurrent  res- 
Lilution 

The  PRESIDf:NT  pro  tempore  The 
concurrent  resoluMon  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and.  under 
'he  :ule.  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  S  Con. 
Res  551  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
111  the  Judiciary .  as  follows: 

S    Con    Res    55 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  o/ 
Rcpre^entative'i  concurring  \ .  Th.it  tile  Presi- 
dent ts  hereby  authorized  .ind  requested  to 
issue  A  proclamation  designating  the  five-day 
period  begmnlng  August  12,  1968.  as  All- 
Amencan  Amateur  Baseball  Association 
Week  md  c.illlng  ip.iu  the  people  ot  the 
L'nited  Stales  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  md  activities 


LEGISLATION        IN        BEHALF        OF 
ALASKA    NATIVE    LAND    CLAIMS 

Mr  GRUP:nING  Mr  President,  today, 
I  introduce,  by  reque.st  of  a  task  force  on 
Alaska  native  land  claims,  established  by 


Gov  Walter  J  Hlckel.  of  Alaska,  a  new 
bill  proposed  as  a  solution  'o  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  with  respx-ct  to 
claims  by  native  citizens  uf  Alaska  to 
large  areas  of  land  m  the  State  of  Alaska 
This  IS  the  third  bill  I  ha\e  introduced, 
each  by  request  tor  the  purpose  of  flnd- 
mg  some  ineaiis  uf  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  claims  (pf  Alaska  natives  to  land. 
The  first  bill  I  introduced.  S.  1964.  on 
June  16.  1967.  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  has 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  develop- 
ing a  system  for  .settlement  of  these 
clai.TiS  That  proposal  would  combine  a 
.system  of  land  grants  to  native  villages 
w.th  compensation  for  claims  not  satis- 
fied by  land  Krants  by  means  of  suit  in 
the  U  S  Court  of  Claims. 

The  second  bill  I  introduced.  S.  2020.  on 
Jimc  26.  1967.  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives. This  bill  would  confer  broad  juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for 
ireneral  settlement  of  the  Alaska  native 
claims 

Subsequent  to  my  introduction  of  these 
bills — the  second  of  which  being  an  act 
conferring  juri.sdictlon  on  the  judiciary 
branch  of  the  Government,  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary—  my  colleague.  Senator  Bartlett  in- 
troduced the  bill.  S  2690  en  November 
22.  1967.  which  substantially  embodies 
provisions  of  S  2020  with  language  of 
relerence  to  the  Organic  Act  of  May  17. 
1884.  causing  the  proposal  to  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Now  the  latest  proposal  for  settlement 
of  Alaska  native  claims  has  reached  me 
With  a  request  that  it  be  introduced. 
This  measure  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
t;roup  of  individuals  representing  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  native  tiroups  of 
.Xlaska  and.  I  understand,  with  advice  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  There- 
fore. I  am  introducing  it 

.■\s  I  noted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  January  25.  1968.  hearings  on 
pending  legislation  to  settle  Alaska  native 
claims  Will  be  held  at  .Anchorage.  Alaska, 
on  fVbruary  8.  9.  and  10.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  Will  bo  among  those  on  which 
testim.ony  will  be  heard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  Record 
include  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  commentary 
on  Its  provisions  urejiared  by  the  iTOup 
which  drafted  the  bill,  and  a  report  of  the 
Governors  task  force  entitled  Proposal 
for  Settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  ■■ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and  without  objection,  the  bill, 
commentaiy.  and  report  i«.ill  be  pnntfd 
in  the  Recori) 

The  bill  '  S.  2906  >  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  certain 
lands  to  Ala.-.ka  natives,  settle  .Maska 
native  land  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  introduced  by  Mr  Grueninc.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refered  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S   2906 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatwea    of     the     United     States    of 


Arnerica    in    Congreis    assernbled.    That    this 
.\ct   with  the  following  table  of  contents,  mav 

(>e  <lt<><l  ics  the     Federal  .Maska  Native  Claims 
Act  ..f  ly68  •■ 
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rights. 
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Sec.  222  Conveyance,  release    and  redistribu- 
tion  Mf    land   selection    rights, 
Sec    223  State  not  to  lose  entitlement 
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S«c.  515  Authorization  for  appropriation. 
Sec    516  Definitions 
Sec    517  Short  title 
5  100   I'urposes 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  recognize,  validate  and 
confirm  the  claims  of  Alaslca  natives  based 
upon  aboriginal  occupancy  and  use  of  lands 
within  the  State  of  .Maska  and  to  provide 
(air.  speedy  and  equitable  methods  for  their 
determination  settlement,  and  satisfaction. 
To  accomplish  this  objective  It  is  desirable 
t.>  minimize  procedura'  delays  and  to  re- 
move technical  obstacles:  to  create  a  public 
luxly  composed  of  residents  of  Alaska  with 
the  power  to  process,  manage  and  expedite 
ihe  cicT^'rmination  of  such  claims  and  to  per- 
ioral other  functions  to  carry  out  provisions 
oi  this  Act;  to  provide  for  the  grant  and 
selection  of  lands  to  and  by  native  Alaskan 
communities  for  their  development  and  sup- 
port; to  make  available  to  all  Alaska  natives 
a  share  in  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
outer  continental  shelf  adjacent  to  Alaska 
•IS  compensauon  lor  the  claims  of  Alaska 
natives  based  on  aboriginal  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  l.mds  of  Alaska;  to  grant  pro- 
tection to  certain  existing  .'-urface  uses  of 
1  lud  by  Alaska  natives;  and  to  settle  with 
linality  all  .such  land  claims  ol  Alaska 
natives 

TITLE    I    -ALASKA    N.\TIVE    COMMISSION 
■  101    Creation  of  Commission 

There  is  created  and  established  an  Alaska 
Native  Commission  (hereinafter  called  '"he 
commis.sion'  I  to  exercise  the  duties  and 
powers  hereby  conferred  upon  it.  The  com- 
mission IS  an  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  but  It  may  also  exercise  all 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  which  .ire  consistent  with  tliis  Act. 
..nd  With  the  .ippropriations  made  for  the 
!  unctionlng  "f  the  commission.  The  com- 
mi.ssion  shall  coiii-ist  di  seven  members 
The  niembf-r.s  .-hall  be  :ippoinied  bv  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the  ;id- 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  four 
of  the  members  shall  be  Alaska  natives,  as 
herc.ifter  drhned  Not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party  Each  member  of  the  commission  shall 
have  been  a  resident  ol  Alaska  continuously 
for  at  lea.st  five  years  before  his  appoint- 
ment, and  must  remain  such  a  resident  dur- 
ing his  term  ol  oftice  In  .ippointing  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  clue  regard  shall  be 
given  to  obtaining  fair  geographic  and  ethnic 
representation. 
,;  102.  Terms  of  office 

The  members  initially  .I'ppolntcd  by  the 
I'rt'siUent  shall  be  iziren  iiidu  idual  terms  of 
uitice.  ol  one.  two.  three,  lour,  live,  six  and 
seven  vears.  res])ectively.  from  the  date  of 
this  Act,  Their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  i,eveii  years,  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  qualifications  as  the 
initial  appointments.  e.\cept  that  any  person 
cho.-^en  w  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  succeeds.  Ujwn  the  expiration  of 
liis  term  of  office  a  member  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  hi.s  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  has  qualilicd  to  take  oifice.  The  President 
shall  choose  a  chairman  irom  the  commis- 
sion's membership  nie  commission  may 
elect  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  membership 
Its  other  ( fficer?  such  ;.s  a  \  ice  chairman,  as 
it  may  find  neces-s.u-y  to  i>erform  functions. 
.Any  commissioner  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
malfeasance  in  office,  or  engaging  in  conduct 
contrary  to  the  conflict  of  interest  laws  of 
the  United  States 
^  103.  Comi>ensation 

Initially  the  commissioners  shall  be  paid  an 
annual  salary  of  $25,000  per  annum.  Ttiere- 
after.  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  the  service  of  commissioners  will  no 
longer  be   required  on  a  full-time  basis,  he 


may  reduce  their  oompencation  to  a  daily  or 
hourly  amount  not  lea«  than  •76.00  per  day. 
or  »10.00  i>er  hour.  The  commlBsloners  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  euch  expenaee  as  have  been 
duly  authorieed  by  the  oommlsedon  to  be 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  dutiee. 

M04.  Nominations 

The  Governor  of  Alaska,  any  organization 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  speak  for  the  Alaska  natives  on  a  statewide 
basis,  and  the  statewide  native  corporation 
shall  each  be  given  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend prospective  appointees  to  the  com- 
mission, and  the  President  shall  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  such  recommenda- 
tions, but  he  is  not  limited  thereby  in  the 
exercise  of  appointive  power. 

S  105.  Location 

The  commission  shall  have  lus  offices  and 
hold  its  meetings  within  the  State  oi  Alaska. 
?  106.  Employees  and  expenses 

The  commission  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  an  executive  director  and 
of  such  attorneys,  special  experts,  examiners, 
clerks,  and  other  employees,  and  may  incur 
such  expenses  and  disburse  such  funds  as  it 
may  find  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  and  as  may  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  by  Congress.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  receive  and  examine 
all  accounts  of  expenditures  by  the  comniit- 
Eion. 
S  107,  Procedure 

The  commission  shall  Tiave  power  to  eslali- 
lish  its  own  rules  of  procedure   and  the  time 
and   place   of   its   meetings.   -■^   quorum   >h;.ll 
consist  of  four  members. 
S  108,  Jurisdiction  and  powers 

The  commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  ;o 
determine  and  settle  Alaska  native  land 
claims  in  conformity  with  this  Act,  and  .shall 
exercise  the  functions  and  powers  .set  lortli 
III  this  Act, 

When  necessary  for  the  adminisiralion  ol 
this  Act,  the  commission  shall  determine  the 
aboriirinal  use  and  occupancy  of  Alaska  lands 
by  native  groups,  the  geographical  extent 
thereof,  the  boundaries  of  occupancy  attach- 
ing to  villages  and  regions,  and  make  such 
other  determinations  in  respect  to  Alaska 
native  land  claims  as  is  fair  and  equitable  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  It  may 
determine  the  number  and  location  of  the 
groups  to  be  recognized  officially  by  the  com- 
mission, and  it  may  prepare  an  official  roster 
of  the  groups  of  natives  eligible  to  receive 
the  benefits  granted  by  this  Act  and  by  the 
i.iws  of  Alaska,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  called  the  'Secretary'  i  may 
delegate  to  the  commission  any  powers  and 
duties  entrusted  to  him  under  this  Act.  in- 
cluding preparation  of  the  official  rolls  and 
the  determination  of  what  persons  nre  en- 
titled to  be  enrolled. 

The  commission  may  investigate  all  mat- 
ters whicii  are  the  proper  subject  of  its  ac- 
tion. It  shall  have  the  power  to  call  upon  nnv 
of  the  departments  of  the  Federal  C"io\erii- 
ment  for  any  information  it  deems  necessary 
to  perform  its  duties  and  functions. 

The  commission  shall  give  reasonable  no- 
tice to  the  interested  parties  before  it  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  niakinc  a 
final  determination  on  any  disputed  matter. 
§  109.  Testimony  of  witnesses 

Any  member  of  the  commission  cr  em- 
ployee of  the  commission,  designated  in  writ- 
ing" by  the  chairman  for  such  purpose,  may 
administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  vice  chairman,  may  issue 
subpenas  requiring  ll)  the  attendance  :  nd 
testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  all  necessary  books,  papers,  documents. 
correspondence,  and  any  other  evidence.  Irom 
any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Alaska  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing;  or  i2)  the 
taking  of  depositions  before  any  designated 
individual  competent  to  administer  oaths 
under   the  laws  of  the  United   States  or  of 


any  state.  In  the  case  of  a  deposition  the 
testlmonv  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  individual  taking  the  deposition  or  un- 
der his  direction  and  shall  be  subscribed  to 
by  the  deponent.  In  taking  testimony,  rea- 
sonable opportunity  shall  be  given  for  at- 
tendance and  examination  of  the  witness  by 
any  party  who  might  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  commission's  action  to  which  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  pertains.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  to  testify  or  who.se  depositions 
are  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  the  ol- 
hcers  or  persons  taking  the  same,  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  lees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  court.s 
of  the  United  Slates. 

;  110  Final  determinations  of  i  he  c.,m- 
miSi  ion 
ri.e  final  determinations  of  the  commu- 
sion  in  any  matter  which  is  disputed  belore 
It.  and  in  any  matter  which  will  be  irrevoca- 
bly binding  upon  the  persons  affected  thcre- 
bv.  sliall  be  in  writing,  filed  with  the  Com- 
mis.sion.  and  shall  set  forth  the  operative 
facts  upon  which  its  determination  is  based. 
tlie  rc-.isons  in  support  of  its  determination. 
:ind  a  deftnile  statement  ol  the  determina- 
tion that  is  made  by  the  commission. 

Mil    Judicial  review 

Parties  to  proceedings  bef<ire  the  commls- 
,sion  may  obtain  review  of  actions  rind  linal 
dftermiiiatlons  of  the  commission  by  filing  ^ 
;iii  appeal,  within  thirty  days  from  receiving  " 
notice  ol  .such  action  or  cietermination.  in 
tlie  United  .^tates  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska,  In  considering  any  such 
appeal  the  court  shall  be  limited  to  con- 
sidering and  deciding  only  the  following 
ouestlons: 

1,11  Whether  any  specific  provisions  ol  this 
Act,  ol  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  constitution  ol  Alaska  has  been 
violated, 

(b)  Whether  the  conimiSBion  ,<cied  c.i- 
priciously  or  arbitrarily 

(CI  Whether  there  is  informat.on,  pub- 
lished or  written  materia'.,  evidence,  or  other 
data  within  the  record  to  susuun  tne  actions 
or  determinations  of  the  i  ommission  as  be- 
ing reasonable 

The  court  may  remand  the  matter  re- 
viewed for  such  further  proceedings  as  it 
may  direct,  consistent  with  the  jjrovisions 
of  this  Act,  and  may  grant  other  appropriate 
judicial  relief, 
;  112.  Attorneys  for  native  grouji.s 

Attorneys  retained  by  native  groups  re- 
gional corporations,  and  the  statewide  cor- 
poration, requiring  legal  represent. ition  be- 
fore the  commission  or  other  legal  services 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  25 
United  .states  Code,  Sections  81  82,  84  and 
476,  concerning  their  contracts  ol  employ- 
ment belore  being  permuted  to  .ippear  for 
any  group,  .'idniis.sioii  to  the  b.ir  ol  the 
United  Slates  District  Court  lor  the  District 
of  Alaska  shall  be  required  for  practice  be- 
fore the  commission, 
;■  113    Official  documents 

In  any  proceeding  belore  the  commission 
and  in  any  nut  ;  n=iiie  out  oi  or  under  this 
Act,  any  letter,  p.iper.  document,  map.  or 
record  m  the  possession  oi  any  officer  or 
department  or  agency  ol  the  United  States 
I  or  certified  copies  thereoll  may  be  used  in 
evidence  and  any  department  or  agency  ol 
the  United  States  shall  give  full  and  free 
access  to  the  attorney  or  attorneys  for  the 
native  groujis.  resional  corporations  and 
the  statewide  corijoration  to  such  letters, 
papers,  documents,  maps,  or  records  as  may 
be  useful  to  said  :ittorney  or  attorneys  m 
preparation  o!  such  proceeding  or  suit 
TITLE     II.— NATIVE     TOWNSHIP     ORANTS 

i  201.  Grant 

Euch  group  ol  names  in  .\l.iska  is  hereby 
gr.iiiied  .;nd  .sli.iU  'oe  eiiiukd  to  select,  after 
the  elTeclr.e  date  of  this  act.  v.itlUn  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  compleiion  and  cerlilica- 
tion  of  the  final  roll  of  sucli  native  group. 
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lands  in  total  acres  not  exeee<llng  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  persona  on  tiie  final  roll 
of  the  native  ijroup  multiplied  ^y  the  land 
selection  factor  from  the  publle  lands  of  the 
I'nited  States  which  are  vRcant  unappro- 
priated, and  unreserved  at  the  time  of  their 
selection:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  selection  of  I/inds  oc- 
cupied by  or  claimed  by  or  owned  by  such 
group  or  bv  the  United  St.ites  In  trust  for 
such  group  And  proxidi'd  liirther.  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any 
valid  existing  claim,  location  or  entry  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  states  whether  for 
homestead,  mineral,  right  of  way.  or  other 
purpose  whatsoever,  or  shall  aTect  the  rights 
of  any  such  owner  cLilmanl.  locator  or  en- 
tryman  to  the  full  use  .ind  enj^^yment  of  the 
lands  so  occupied  And  provided  further. 
That  the  t<:>tal  acreage  granted  to  .-\11  native 
groups  shall  not  exceed  forty  million  acres 
The  land  selection  factor  .shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  forty  mllll'.-in  by  the  num- 
ber of  persons  on  the  final  rolls  of  all  native 
groups  entitled  to  grants  of  land  vinder  this 
section 
5  202   Preferred  rl?ht  of  selection 

Upon  completion  and  certification  of  a 
temporary  roll  of  such  natr.e  sToup.  the  na- 
tive group  shall  have  .i  preferred  right  <'f 
selection  tor  a  period  of  .-.ix  months  to  hinds 
open  to  selection  within  the  area  claimed  by 
such  native  iiroup  by  Indian  title  and  with- 
drawn under  section  J03  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements 'f  this  Act  i-xcept  la  against 
prior  existing  valid  rights  it  as  against  equi- 
table claims  subject  to  allowance  and  contir- 
mati'-in  by  the  Commission  Such  preferred 
right  of  selection  shall  have  precedence 
over  the  selections  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  bv  the  Stale  of  Alaska  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1958  1 72  Stat. 
339)  <is  ^mended  to  which  patent  has  not 
been  issued  to  the  State  of  Alaska  upon  the 
date  of  this  Act  .md  such  preferred  right  of 
application  created  by  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  September  27.  1944  (58  Stat  748,  43  USC 
282>,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  but 
not  >.ver  ..iher  preference  rights  now  con- 
ferred by  !aw 

The  lands  which  each  group  of  natives  may 
select  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
in  total  acreage  the  product  of  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  temporary  roll  of  the  native 
group  multiplied  by  the  estimated  land  selec- 
tion factor  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  203 

i  203    Temporary  withdrawal  to  protect  pref- 
erence right 

Each  nati»e  group  shall,  within  one  hun- 
dred twenty  clays  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  nomination  of  lands 
It  desires  to  be  withdrawn  temporarily  from 
State  selection  ^ir  selection  by  others  pending 
selection  t^f  lands  by  it  under  section  202  in 
order  to  reserve  such  nominated  lands  for 
selection  under  the  preference  provisions  of 
section  2u2  I;  a  native  group  lails  to  make 
such  nomination  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with nominate  an  area  on  Its  behalf,  which 
he  deems  suitable  for  selection  under  section 
202 

The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  and  nut  later 
than  SIX  months  after  the  date  of  this  Act. 
withdraw  temporarily  from  State  selection  cr 
selection  by  other  lands  generally  in  conso- 
nance with  the  nominations  but  not  exceed- 
ing in  total  area  the  product  of  the  number 
of  persons  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  va 
the  final  roll  of  the  native  group  multiplied 
by  his  estimate  of  the  land  selection  factor 
but  not  more  than  five  hundred  The  total 
acreage  so  withdrawn  for  all  native  groups 
shall  not  exceed  40.000,000  acres,  including 
lands  otherwise  withdrawn  or  reserved 

Lands  not  so  normnated  for  withdrawal 
five  months  after  the  date  of  this  Act  shall 
thereafter  be  open  to  State  selection  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  202,  and 
lands  not  so  withdrawn  six  months  after  the 
date  of  this  .\ct  shall  slnularly  thereafter  be 
open  to  State  selection. 


The  temporary  wlth<lrawal  of  each  group 
shall  terminate  upon  the  end  of  the  six- 
month  preference  period  provU'ed  by  section 
202 

The  nomination  of  lands  under  this  section 
mav  be  made  prior  to  incorporation  irf  me 
native  group  cr  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  village  council  or  other  existing  gov- 
erning body  of  the  native  group  and  the 
nomination  may  be  made,  if  appropriate,  by 
the  regional  association  ur  regional  corpora- 
tion. 
J  204  Withdrawn  lands 

lai  Where  any  lands  desired  by  such 
native  group  have  been  withdrawn  title  shall 
nevertheless  be  granted  If  the  withdrawal  is 
for  purposes  related  to  native  use  or  the  ad- 
mini.itratlon  of  native  affairs,  or  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  lands  would  contribute 
significantly  to  the  livelihood  of  the  group, 
and  that  In  his  judgment  ihe  grant  should 
be  m;wle  and  he  is  otherwise  empowered  to 
revoke  the  withdrawal 

I  bl  Where  any  lands  desired  by  f  uch  native 
group  have  been  wlt.hdrawii  or  reserved  title 
also  may  be  granted  In  the  foUowmg  manner: 
The  native  group  shall  forward  the  nomina- 
tion of  such  lands  for  selection  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Commission  which  shall  require  the 
agency  having  primary  jurisdiction  over 
5uch  withdrawn  or  reserved  land  to  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  i  f  the  Alaska  Native 
Commission  by  adequate  proof  of  existing 
public  purpose  and  necessity,  that  it  would 
be  .igalnst  the  public  interest  to  release  the 
nominated  lands  If  the  commission  is  not  so 
satisfied  It  shall  make  a  report  In  the  matter 
to  the  Congresss  and  the  Congress  may.  by 
.simple  resolution  concurred  In  i>y  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  at  its  concurrent  or 
next  succeeding  session,  ,ipprove  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  selection,  which  shall  there- 
upon become  a  final  selection,  entitling  the 
native  group  to  title  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act, 

I  c  1  Where  any  lands  desired  bv  such  native 
grotip  for  preference  selection  of  lands  under 
section  202  have  been  withdrawn  for  wildlife 
reservation,  reindeer  reservation,  bird  refuge, 
recreational  reserves,  or  wildlife  withdrawal. 
the  title  shall  nevertheless  be  granted  to  such 
native  group  with  the  Hpprov.\l  of  the  Secre- 
tary 

id)  Where  any  lands  desired  by  such  native 
group  for  preference  selection  of  lands  under 
section  202  have  been  withdrawn  as  National 
Forests  in  Alaska,  title  shall  nevertheless  be 
granted  to  such  native  group  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  shall  be  granted  from  the 
National  Forests 
I  205.     General  provisions  as  to  selections 

All  lands  granted  in  quantity  to  and  :iu- 
thorized  to  be  selected  by  native  groups 
by  this  Act  shall  be  selected  in  suth  manner 
as  and  in  conformity  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  All  selections 
shall  be  made  in  reasonably  compact  tr,ict^._ 
taking  into  account  the  situation  and  poten-" 
tlal  uses  of  the  lands  involved  and  each 
tract  selected  shall  contain  at  least  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
unless  isolated  from  other  tracts  open  to 
selection. 

The  .uithorlly  to  make  .selections  thai! 
never  be  alienated  or  bargained  away  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  a  native  s'roup  except, 
under  the  procedures  in  this  Act  jirovlded, 
to  other  native  groups,  to  regional  native 
corporations,  or  to  the  State  of  .Alaska 
1  206      Temporary   loU 

The  Secret.iry  shall  proceed  forthwith 
upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  con- 
duct a  temporary  enrollment  of  each  such 
native  group  The  period  of  temp)orary  en- 
rollment shall  be  .six  months  at  tne  close  of 
which  perlixi  the  temporary  roll  shall  be 
cl':>6ed 
5  207.     Pinal    roll 


I'pon  the  completlim  and  certification  of 
the  niuil  roll  of  a  native  group  the  Secre- 
tary shall  advise  the  native  grouj)  of  the 
total  acreage  of  lands  which  It  may  select 
under  this  title,  the  \oU\\  which  It  has 
theretofore  seie^'ted  (based  upon  the  tem- 
porary roll)  and  the  time  remaining  to 
complete  Its  selection.  If  such  native  group 
has  selected  more  land  under  the  tem- 
porary roll  than  it  is  entitled  to  select  under 
the  final  roll  It  shall  determine  within  six 
months  which  lands  to  reconvey  (or  selec- 
t.ons  to  release  l(  patent  has  not  been 
granted)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  lands 
^cIected  to  that  allowable  under  the  fln.n! 
roll 

;  208  Preferred  right  of  selection  as  to  witli- 
drawn  lauds 

Upon  the  revocation  of  any  order  of  with- 
drawal In  Alaska  within  the  area  claimed  by 
such  native  group  by  Indian  title,  the  order 
or  revocation  shall  provide  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ninety  days  before  the  date  on 
which  It  otherwise  becomes  effective  during 
which  period  the  native  group  shall  have  u 
preferred  right  of  selection,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  except  as  ag.unst 
prior  existing  valid  rights  or  .-xs  against  eqii- 
table  claims  subject  to  allowance  and  con- 
firmation by  the  CommlssU  n  Such  jirefcrred 
right  of  selection  .shall  have  preference  over 
the  preferred  right  of  selection  created  by 
section  6(g)  of  the  Act  of  July  7,  l'J58  (72 
Stat  339)  and  over  the  preferred  ri^tht  of  ap- 
plication treated  by  .section  4  of  the  Act  of 
September  27.  1955  (58  Stat.  748;  43  U  S.C. 
sec.  282)  as  now  cr  hereafter  amended,  but 
not  over  other  preference  rights  now  con- 
ferred t>y  law  The  native  group  shall  be 
forthwith  served  with  a  copy  of  the  order  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  forthwith 
advise  the  native  tiroup  of  It.s  right  of  .'elec- 
tion and  the  method  of  exercising  that  right. 
If  the  native  group  is  not  so  served  and  ad- 
vised the  effective  date  of  the  order  Is  thereby 
suspended  tinti!  sixty  days  after  service  Is 
ef!ected  and  the  advice  given. 
5  209    Surveys  and  patents 

Where  any  l.inds  desired  by  a  native  group 
.ire  unsurveved  at  the  time  ol  their  selec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  nevertheless  grant 
patent  but  shall  subsequently  survey  the  ex- 
tenor  boundaries  oi  the  area  requested  with- 
out any  interior  subdivision  thereof  and  shall 
issue  .in  amended  iiatent  lor  such  .selected 
.irea  in  terms  ol  the  exterior  boundary  survey; 
v.here  any  lands  desired  by  a  native  group 
are  surveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection, 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  requested  shall 
conform  to  the  public  land  subdivision  es- 
t.iblishcd   by   the  approval  of  the   survey 

TTie  requirements  for  exterior  Ixjundary 
survey  shall  be  satisfied  without  continuous 
in;i.rking  of  the  line,  but  by  e.slablishment  of 
monuments  along  all  the  boundaries,  except 
meander  courses,  by  electronic  measurement 
or  other  means,  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  six  thousand  feet,  or  by  extension  of 
the  rectangular  system  of  surveys  over  the 
areas  selected 

All  lands  duly  selected  by  a  native  group 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  patented,  at 
the  option  of  the  native  group,  to  the  niUive 
group  in  fee  or  In  fee  to  a  trustee  for  the 
native  group 
§  210    Tentative  approval 

Following  the  selection  of  land  by  a  native 
group  lind  the  tentative  approval  of  such 
selection  by  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Interior  or 
his  designee,  but  prior  to  the  i.s.suance  of 
patent,  such  native  group  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  execute  conditional  leases  and  to 
make  conditional  sales  of  such  selected 
lands, 
§  211.  Trust 

Title  to  Lands  selected  by  a  native  group 
which  chooses  to  have  title  held  by  a  trustee 
shall  be  held  by  a  trustee  or  board  of  trustees 
selected  by  the  native  group,  which  may  be 
the  slatewnde  native  corporation,  the  appro- 
priate reponal  corporation,  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior,  or   a  board   composed   of   indl- 
\ldual  trustees  approved  by   him 

The  term  of  a  trust  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five 
years,  and  when  the  trust  expires  title  to  the 
corpus  of  the  trtist  shall  vest  in  the  native 

group 

The  native  group  may  choose  Ui  have  aU 
nionevs  received  bv  such  group  held  by  the 
trustee  A  trustee  who  receives  a  conveyance 
or  nionevs  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  of  Alaska  governing  the  execution 
of  trusts,  and  shall  have  the  i>owers  and 
duties  set  forth  set  forth  in  the  deed  of  trust, 
nicluding  without  limitation  subdivision, 
ni.inagement.  and  disposal  of  the  lands  or 
tnoneys.  investment  and  reinvestment  of  the 
■iriKeeds.  and  distribution  of  income  or  capi- 
tal of  the  trust  to  the  members  of  the 
beneficiary. 

So  lone  as  the  hinds  or  moneys  are  held  by 
Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  trust,  he 
shall  have  ail  the  power  to  administer  the 
uiLst  which  he  could  confer  upon  another 
trustee,  but  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
l.iw  of  Alaska  governing  the  execution  of 
trusts. 
5  212.  In  lieu  selections 

In  the  case  of  native  groups  within  whose 
are  claimed  bv  Indian  Title  there  are  not 
EUfhcient  holds  in  Federal  ownership  to  allow 
selection  by  a  group  of  all  of  the  lands 
granted  to  it  under  this  title,  the  native 
croup  may  select  lands  elsewhere  in  Alaska 
ill  addition  to  all  available  lands  within  its 
area,  but  such  selection  shall  be  subject  to 
the  prior  preference  right  of  selection  of 
other  native  groups  under  section  202  and 
section  208.  Such  •in  lieu"  selections  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  area  claimed 
by  Indian  titl^  for  the  purposes  of  section 
202  and  section  208. 

Lands  which  the  commission  determines 
to  be  ol  little  or  no  value,  such  as  ice  caps, 
ttiaciers  and  mountaintops.  and  other  bar- 
ren lands,  need  not  be  selected  by  the  native 
ijroup  before  selecting  lands  elsewhere  in 
Ahuika  under  this  section. 

Lands  granted  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  one-sixth  royalty  upon  all  pro- 
leeds  therefrom  which  is  hereby  granted  to 
the   native   group   within  whose   area  of   oc- 
cupancy the  in  lieu  lands  are  situated,  and 
to    a    o'ne-sixth    royalty    upon    all    proceeds 
therefrom   which    is   hereby   granted   to   the 
HUitewide  native  corporation, 
■  213    Interim   administration    under   public 
htnd  hiws 
There    is    hereby    temporarily    withdrawn, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from  all  forms 
,,;  appropriation  under  any  oi  the  public  land 
'  iws    including  without   limitation  selection 
bv  the  State  ol  Alaska  under  the  Statehood 
.Vet  of  July  7.   1958   (72  Stat,  3391.  all  lands 
that   are  subject   to  selection   by  any  group 
of  natives  m  Alaska  within  an  area  claimed 
by   them    under   Indian    title   under   section 
2(J2:    Proiich'd.  That   upon  the  expiration  of 
the  preference  period  set  forth  in  section  202. 
the  interim  withdrawal  of  lands  pursuant  to 
this  section  213  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  termi- 
nated   as    to    all    hinds     expressly     affected 
thereby  except  those  theretofore  nominated 
or   withdrawn    under   section  203,   and  such 
hmds  shall  be  deemed  restored  by  operation 
oi  law  and  v.  ithout  the  necessity  oi  any  order 
01  restoration  or  other  affirmative  act.  In  no 
p\ent  shall  any  interim  withdrawal  pursuant 
to  this  section  213  continue  in  force  and  ef- 
fect beyond  the  lirsi  anniversary  date  ol  the 
approval  oi  this  Act, 
:  214,   Reservations  and  reserve.s 

(a)  The  areas  ol  land  and  waters  hereto- 
fore reserved  and  set  aside  lor  the  use  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Akutan.  Diomede,  Kar- 
luk.  Unalakleet.  Venetie.  and  \V,ales  are 
hereby  granted  to  the  respective  native 
ttroups  which  include  such  inhabitants.  Such 
i.'rant  is  not  deemed  to  be  under  section  201 
and  such  native  groups  shall  not  be  included 


under  this  title  except  that  to  the  extent 
such  areas  are  smaller  than  the  area  to  which 
a  group  consisting  solely  of  such  inhabitants 
would  be  entitled  the  group  shall  be  entitled 
to  select  additional  lands  under  regulations 
of  the  commission. 

(b)  The  various  reserves  set  aside  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  secretarial  order  for  native 
use  or  for  administration  of  native  affairs, 
including  those  created  under  authority  of 
the  Act  of  May  31,  1938  (52  Stat  593)  shall 
be  revoked  by  the  grant  of  patent  pursuant 
to  this  Act, 
f  Section  215,  Native  Allotment  Act 

Natives  as  citizens  may  acquire  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  under  the  Native 
Allotment  Act  of  May  17,  1906  (34  Stat.  197), 
as  amended  (48  U.SC.  357) .  or  the  provisions 
of  other  applicable  statutes,  notwithstanding 
the  passage  of  this  Act. 
^216,  Taxation  and  local  laws 

So  long  as  the  lands  granted  to  a  native 
group  by  this  Utle  are  held  by  such  groups 
or  in  trust  for  such  groups,  and  so  long 
as  no  interests  of  native  members  of  a  group 
are  alienable  to  persons  not  descended  from 
an  Alaskan  native  the  interest  of  such  native 
group  In  such  lands  shall  not  be  tixed  or 
a.ssessed.  Rents,  issues,  and  profits  and  other 
revenue  or  proceeds  derived  from  such  lands 
shall  be  taxable  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
revenues  or  proceeds  are  taxable  when  re- 
ceived by  private  persons  and  corporations. 
Private  leaseholds,  contracts,  or  interests 
in  land  or  property  owned  or  heid  by  such 
native  groups  shall  be  taxable  to  the  extent 
of  the  Interests. 

A  native  group  may  make  payments  to  a 
municipal  corporation  of  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka in  lieu  of  taxation  or  assessment  but 
the  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
that  would  be  due  If  the  lands  were  sub- 
ject to  taxation  and  assessment  for  local 
public  improvements. 

The  lands  granted  by  this  title  shall  be 
subject  in  all  other  respects  to  all  of  the 
applicable  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  ol 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  its  municipal  cor- 
porations or  subdivisions. 

e  217.  Federal  highway  allocations  and  fire 
protection 
Lands  granted  by  this  title  shall,  so  long 
as  the  fee  therein  remains  not  subject  to 
State  or  local  taxes,  continue  to  l>e  reg.irded 
as  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  federal  share  of  any  highway  project 
pursuant  to  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,   as   amended   and   supplemented. 

Lands  granted  by  this  title  shall,  so  long 
as  the  fee  therein  remains  not  subject  to 
State  or  local  taxes  and  so  long  as  there  are 
no  revenues  from  the  lands,  continue  to  re- 
ceive forest  fire  protection  services  irom  the 
United  States  at  no  cost  to  the  owner,  pro- 
vided that  when  there  are  revenues  the 
owner  may  contract  for  forest  fire  protec- 
tion services  with  the  United  States  so  long 
as  the  fee  remains  exempt  from  such  i;iXos. 
:  218.  Rights  for  certain  occup.mts 

(a)  In  the  disposal  of  any  land  by  a  na- 
tive group  the  group  (or  trustee  therefor) 
shall  give  a  preference  right  to  the  occupant 
thereof.  The  commission  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  persons  eligible  to  be  granted  lots  in  a 
village  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  title  to  land  conveyed  U)  a  native 
under  this  section  shall,  at  his  election,  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  May  25.  1926  (44  Stat,  G29;  48  U.SC. 
355a »  tor  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  25  years 
with  respect  to  lands  conveyed  to  Indians, 
Aleuts,  or  Eskimos  in  townsites  established 
tinder  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1891 
(26  Stat.  1099;  48  U.SC.  355)  as  supple- 
mented by  the  Act  of  February  26,  1948  i  62 
Stat,  35;  48U.S.C.  355ie)  I 

-(c)  A  village  group  tor  trustee  therefor) 
may  convey  land  granted  under  this  Act, 
after  receiving  a  patent,  without  compensa. 
tion  to  a  private  religicus,  <  h  'rit-ible.  or 
educational  Institution  occupyinc  such  land 


witli   buildings  or  f.iciUtles  owned   by  it  on 

the  date  of  the  patent. 

S  219.  Additional  township  grants 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  grant 
to  a  native  group  lands  in  addition  to  tho.se 
granted  by  this  Act  11  he  finds  that  .such  ad- 
ditional grant  is  warr.-.nted  by  the  economic 
needs  of  the  native  group  or  his  determina- 
tion that  the  native  group  has  not  received 
a  reasonably  fair  and  equitable  portion  of 
the  lands  settled  upon  all  native  groups  and 
granted  by  this  Act, 

Criteria  applicable  to  these  situations  shall 
be  developed  by  the  Alaska  Native  Commis- 
sion and  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary .as  advisory  recommendations. 
;  220.  Priority  between  Stale  and  native 
selections  absent  preference  rights 
In  the  event  of  conflicting  selections  by 
any  native  groiil)s  and  the  stale  of  Alaska,  in 
the  absence  of  preferences  given  by  this  Act. 
first  in  time  is  iirst  in  right  as  to  the  lands 
selected  by  both  Any  dispute  arising  under 
this  setcion  shall  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Commis.sion.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
.■\ct. 

S  221.  Contracts  with  the  Alask.i  Division  of 
Lands 
A  native  group   (or  trustee  therelon    may 
contract  with  the  State  of  Alaska  or  any  of 
its  agencies,  such  as  the  Alaska  State  Divi- 
sion of  Lands  for  the  management  of  lands 
granted  to  it  under  this  Act.  provided  that 
no  sale,  lease,  exchange  or  other  disposal  of 
such   lands   may   be   made   without   the   ap- 
proval of   the  governing  body  of  the  native 
group    (or   the    trustee).   The   contract    may 
cover  all   or   a  portion  of   the   lands  of   the 
native  group,  shall  be  terminable  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  by  either  party,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  terms  of  management  by  refer- 
ence to  law  or  regulation  or  otherwise, 
s  222    Conveyance,  release,  and  redistribution 
cjf  land  selection  rights 
.Any   native  group   may   release  all   or   any 
part  of  its  authority  to  make  selections  to  the 
commission,    which    shall    redistribute    such 
authority   under  the  standards   set   forth   in 
section  219.   and  authority  so  released  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  received  by  such 
native  group  or  to  have  been  of  v.ilue  to  it. 
.'^ny  native   group   may   convey   all   or  any 
pan  "of   the  authority  to  make  selections  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  in  consideration  of  land 
conveyed  by  the  state  to  such  native  group 
or.  with  the  approval  of  the  commission,  for 
other  consideration. 

Any  native  group  may  convey  all  or  any 
part  of  its  authority  to  make  selections  to 
anv  other  native  group,  native  regional  cor- 
jioration.  and  statewide  native  corporation 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
commission  may  prescribe. 

.Any  selections  unused  by  any  native  group 
twenty-hve  years  after  the  certification  ol 
the  final  roll  .shall  be  .subject  to  rcdistnbu- 
tion  by  the  commission  tinder  the  standards 
jirepared  under  section  219.  and  any  sucli 
selections  must  be  exercised  within  live  i  .*")  i 
ye:irs  after  being  subject  t^i  redistribution 
S  223.  State  not  to  lose  entitlement 

Selections  of  Federal  hmds  by  the  sia'e 
of  .'Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
which  are  voided  by  rea.son  of  preference 
rights  trranted  to  and  exercised  by  the  na- 
tives o:  Ala.ska  under  this  Act  sliall  not  be 
deemed  to  reduce  the  amount  ol  land  granted 
by  the  Statehood  Act  and  lor  such  purjxjse 
shall  be  regarded  a-s  an  ineffective  exercise 
of  the  i)ow-er  of  selection  of  hmds  deter- 
mined not  available  tor  selection, 
TITLE  III  —OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

ROY.^LTY 
:  3IJ!.  Grant  ol  royally 

The  natives  of  Alaska  are  hereby  granted 

:,nd   tiiall   be   entitled   to   10   per   centum   of 

all  revenues  hereafter  received  by  the  United 

'      St  lies  irom  the  Outer  Continental  Sheif  b.^r- 

denng-the  Stale  of  Alaska,  to  be  distributed 
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as  herein  provided,  for  a  rerm  if  not  less 
than  twenty-tlve  years  Such  revenue*  when 
received  by  the  United  swtea  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  account  in  the  United 
States  Treasury. 
i  302    Advance  on  royalty 

There  -ure  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
and  deposited  In  the  special  account  $20- 
000  000  which  shall  be  considered  &n  advance 
against  future  Outer  Continental  Shelf  rev- 
enues to  be  deposited  In  the  special  account 
pursuant  to  section  301  .'f  this  Act  The  ad- 
vance shall  be  rep.ild  by  deducting  each  year 
one-half  of  the  revenues  that  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  In  the  •ipcclal  i^ccount  that 
ye<ir.  and  depositing  them  in  miscellaneous 
receipts  "f  the  Treasury  until  the  full 
amount  of  the  advance  Is  repaid. 
5  303    Computation  of  term 

In  computing  the  minimum  term  of  the 
royaltv  granted  by  section  301  of  this  Act 
there  shall  b"-  excluded  from  the  period  any 
year  In  which  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  and  deposited  in  the  special 
account  are  less  than  ll.iXKl.OOO.  any  year 
in  which  the  full  ten  per  centum  of  reve- 
nues, pursuant  to  section  302.  are  not  depos- 
ited in  the  special  account  and  any  year 
In  which  uo  revenues  are  deposited  In  the 
special  account 
5  304    Modification  nnd  termination 

After  the  end  of  the  minimum  term  of  the 
royalty  and  at  ten  year  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  royalty  granted  by  this 
title,  and  Congress  thereafter  may  increase, 
reduce,  modify,  or  terminate  the  royalty,  but 
not  as  to  revenues  theretofore  received  by 
the  United  States. 
5  305.  Distribution  to  native  groups 

tal  Each  year,  on  a  date  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  shall 
apF)ortlon  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the 
unallocated  revenues  'hen  in  the  fpeclal  ac- 
count among  the  native  groups  m  Alaska. 
The  apportionment  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  natives  m  each  native  group 
whose  names  are  on  the  rolls  prep,ired  pur- 
suant to  sec'lons  206  and  207  of  this  Act 
The  money  apportioned  shall  be  pr.ld  to  each 
incorporated  native  group  approved  by  the 
commlsslcn,  ind  shall  be  available  for  use 
in  accordance  with  the  annual  budgets  pre- 
pared by  the  native  ?roup.  submitted  to  and 
not  disapproved  by  the  commission  The 
right  to  disapprove  such  budgets  shall  expire 
when  'he  corporation  terminates  benefits 
ivnd  limits  distributions  to  dividends  from 
earned  surplus 

ibi  Until  such  time  t  the  money  appor- 
tioned to  native  groups  of  Timglt  and  Haida 
Indians  in  Court  of  Claims  d<xltet  number 
47.9000.  e.xceeds  the  money  .ipportloned  un- 
der this  section  to  such  native  groups,  such 
;x)rtlon  shall  be  withheld  and  reapportioned 
to  the  oher  native  groups  However,  moneys 
apporuoned  to  such  Tllnglt  and  Haida 
groups  before  actual  receipt  of  moneys  from 
such  Judgment  shall  not  be  withheld,  but 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  loan  bearing  five  per 
centum  interest  which  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
special  account  from  the  judgment  moneys 
when  received 

ic)  Until  such  time  as  the  money  appor- 
tioned to  any  native  iToup  which  obtains  a 
final  money  award  from  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  exceeds  any  money  so  .^ warded 
to  such  native  group,  the  money  apportioned 
under  this  section  to  such  a  native  rroup 
shall  be  withheld  and  reapportioned  to  the 
other  native  groups  However,  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  su.h  native  groups  before  act  ;al 
receipt  of  moneys  from  which  such  judgment 
shall  not  be  with  leld.  but  ?h.ill  be  regarded 
as  a  !oiin  bearing  five  per  centum  interest 
which  shall  be  repaid  to  the  special  nccouiit 
from  the  awarded  moneys  when  received 
i  306.  Distribution  to  naUve  regional  cor- 
porations 
Twenty  per  centum  of  the  unallocated  rev- 


enues in  the  special  account  each  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  In- 
t<-rlor  among  corporations  to  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  natives  enrolled  In 
the  native  groups  of  the  ge*^graphlc  region 
represented  by  each  corporation.  1  he  articles 
iif  incorporation  must  be  approved  by  the 
commission  Such  corporations  shall  be  or- 
ganized to  represent  all  regions  In  Alaska  In 
which  enrolled  natives  reside  The  money  ap- 
portioned to  each  corporatUin  shall  be  paid 
to  the  corptiratlon  for  use  in  accordance  with 
the  annual  budgets  prepar<?d  by  the  corpora- 
tion, submitted  to  and  not  disapproved  by 
the  comml.s.slon  The  right  to  disapprove  such 
budgets  shall  expire  twenty-five  years  afwr 
the  date  of   this  Act. 

5  307  Distribution  to  native  statewide  cor- 
poration 
Five  per  centum  f  the  unallocated  rev- 
enues in  the  special  account  each  year  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  corporation  to  be  org.inlzed  un- 
der the  laws  of  Alaska  and  vhlch  Initially 
enrolls  all  natives  enrolled  in  native  groups 
under  this  Act  The  articles  of  Incorporation 
must  be  approved  by  the  commission  The 
money  apportioned  to  this  corporation  shall 
be  paid  tj?  It  for  use  In  accordance  with  the 
annual  budgets  prepared  by  the  corporation, 
submitted  to  and  not  disapproved  by  the 
commission  The  right  to  disapprove  such 
budgets  shall  expire  fifteen  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act. 
5  308    Temporary  advancements 

Not  to  exceed  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  funds  subject  to  apportionment  under 
sections  305  306  and  307  of  tnls  Act  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  of  native  population  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  final  rolls  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  207  of  this  Act.  and  such 
apportionments  shall  be  adjusted  when  the 
final  rolls  are  available 
i  309    Development  of  revenues 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed 
with  the  economic  development  of  the  outer 
continental  shelf  bordering  the  State  of 
Al:iska  expedlUouslv  and  without  delay  The 
Secretary  shall  annually  advise  the  com- 
mission on  the  status  of  and  plans  for  such 
development,  and  the  commission  shall  there- 
alter  make  its  recommendationj  thereon  to 
the  Secretary 

TITLE  rv —ABORIGINAL  OCCUPANCY 
5  401  Aboriginal  use  and  occupancy  right 
The  nauves  of  Alaska  may  continue  to  use 
iir  occupy,  for  hunung.  fishing,  and  trapping 
purposes,  and  for  any  other  aboriginal  land 
use  any  lands  in  Alaska  that  are  owned  by 
the  United  States. 

Such  use  or  occupation  may  be  made  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  conditions  by  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Such  U6«  or  occupancy  may  be  reserved 
ill  any  patents  or  leases  hereafter  Issued  on 
public  lands  In  Alaska  pursuant  to  the 
Aliiska  Statehood  Act,  or  the  public  land, 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws  if  the  Sec- 
retary thereafter  granu  a  permit  or  permits 
to  lonlinue  such  use  of  the  land,  but  the 
right  to  grant  such  permits  shall  not  extend 
beyond  one  hundred  years  after  the  date  of 
this  Act 
S  402    Termination  and  compensation 

Termination  of  aboriginal  use  and  oc- 
cupancy, whether  by  termination  of  the  per- 
mit herein  provided  f  >r.  the  patent  or  lease 
of  public  lands  without  reservation,  land 
*ithdrawal  or  reservation,  or  c  therwlse.  shall 
not  be  compensable 

TITLE   V       GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
',  .=.oi    Final  lettlement  of  native  claims 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded 
as  full  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  based  upon  aboriginal  right, 
title,  use.  or  occupancy  of  lands  m  .Maska 
bv  natives  of  Alaska,  except  claims  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  or 


the  Court  of  Claims  by  previous  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  May  17.  1884  (23  Stat  24).  and  the  Act 
of  June  6.  1900  (31  Stat  3211.  declaring  that 
the  natives  shall  not  be  disturbed  In  Uie 
jxj.ssesslon  i>f  any  l.inds  used,  occupied  or 
cliilmed  by  them,  but  reserving  for  future 
legislation  the  terms  and  conditions  which 
the  natives  may  acquire  title,  ure  repealed. 
5  502  Time  for  filing  claims 

E.ach  group  of  natives  in  .Ma.ska  may  file 
a  claim  ^;pounded  upon  aboriginal  use  and 
L<cupancv  from  tune  Immemorial,  or  file  an 
amendment  to  .such  a  claim  heretofore  filed 
with  the  I'liltfd  Suites,  within  six  (6)  months 
<,f  the  dale  of  this  Act  Such  claims  or 
amendmenu  thereU)  may  be  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Man.igcment  until  the  Alaska 
Native  Ci^niml-s-slon  ha-s  been  appointed,  and 
there.ifu-r  with  the  commission  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  shall  tran.smlt  promptly 
to  the  comml.-.i.U)n  all  claims  that  have  been 
tiled  with  11  previous  to  the  appointment  ol 
the  commission  or  the  date  of  this  Act,  as 
well  as  those  received  thereafter. 
5  503    Confilciing  claims 

The  Alaska  Native  Commission  Is  vested 
with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  equitably  de- 
termine conflicting  claims  between  native 
groups  or  to  reduce  a  claim  area  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  StaU'  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  <  '. 
the  Interior  or  any  aggrieved  person  Resolu- 
tion of  a  conflicting  claim  may  include  grant- 
ing each  group  an  Interest  In  the  area  in  con- 
flict. 
§  504  Claims  of  new  villages 

Native  groups  related  to  native  villages 
which  have  been  estiibllshed  or  which  have 
moved  iluring  recorded  history,  such  as  the 
village  of  Beaver,  shall  be  permitted  to  hie 
a  claim  baaed  upon  aboriginal  use  and  oc- 
cupancy during  such  period. 
I  505.  Claims  of  abandoned  villages 

.A  native  group  related  to  a  native  village 
w  hlch  has  been  abandoned  involunuirlly  dur- 
ing recorded  history  or  which  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  a  nonnative  community,  mav  file 
a  claim  b.\sed  upon  aboriginal  use  and  oc- 
cupancy betore  such  mvolunuiry  abandon- 
ment or  absorption. 
5  506    Merger  of  claims  and  groups 

Native  groups  and  native  yroup  c.irpora- 
tions  may  merge  or  may  merge  their  claims 
Regional  associations  and  regional  corpora- 
tions may  constitute  the  successor  to  such 
merged  groups  and  C'jri)oratlons  and  may  file 
a  claim  on  behalf  oi  all,  and  the  regional 
native  association  or  corporation  shall,  m 
such  event,  also  be  deemed  to  mean  native 
group  or  Incorporated  native  group  provided 
for  herein.  The  Ala-^ka  Native  Commission 
may  regulate  such  mergers,  including  those 
occurring  before  the  date  of  this  Act 
S  507    Enrollment 

The   Secretary   of   the   Interior  shall   con- 
duct a  temporary  and  a  final  enrollment  for 
every  native  group  in  Alaska,  .as  provided  in 
.  sections  206  and  207  of  this  Act. 

Each  native  group  may  determine  Us  terms 
of  membership  and.  thereby,  of  enrollment, 
provided  that  each  native  of  AlasKa.  regard- 
less of  present  residence,  shall  be  aflorded 
an  opportunity  to  be  enrolled  in  a  native 
group  In  the  event  a  native  is  denied  en- 
rollment by  any  or  nil  appropriate  native 
groups,  he  may  apply  for  enrollment  to  the 
commission,  which,  if  It  finds  him  otherwie 
entitled  to  enrollment,  shall  order  him  en- 
rolled by  the  native  group  it  deems  ir.ost 
appropriate,  such  as  the  native  group  related 
to  the  village  in  which  or  nearest  which  he 
resides,  or  from  which  he  or  an  ancestor 
came 

,A  n.  tive  of  Alaska  is  entitled  to  enroU- 
men  upon  the  rolls  of  only  one  native  group 
If  the  temporary  or  tinal  roll  of  a  native 
group  contains  less  than  twenty-five  natives, 
those  enrolled  thereon  shall  be  placed  on  the 
rolls  of  other  native  groups,  the  calm  area 
distributed  to  other  native  groups,  all  as  the 


commission  finds  appropriate,  and  the  first 
enrollment  cancelled. 

s  608    Enrollment  of  regional  native  corpora- 
tions and  the  statewide  native  cor- 
poration 
The  enrollment  of  a  regional  native  cor- 
ooratlon  shall  consist  of  the  several  rolls  Of 
the  native  groups  of  the  region   Every  native 
eroup  shall  be  entitled  to  have  its  roll  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  roll  of  only  one  re- 
gional corporation  and,  if  denied,  may  apply 
to  the  commission  for  an  order  placing  It  on 
Uie   roll   of   the   regional    corporation   found 
ipproprlate  by  the  commission    There  shall 
be    no    more    than    twenty    regional    native 
corporations. 

The  rolls  of  all  native  groups  shall  consti- 
tute    the     rolls     of     the     st^itewlde     native 
corjioratlon. 
5  509    Exclusion  of  Metlakahtla  Indians 

Metlakahtla  Indians  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  this  Act.  The  blood  quantum  de- 
rived by  an  Alaska  native  from  a  Metlakahtla 
Indian  shall  be  excluded  in  determining 
minimum  blood  quanta  under  this  Act.  The 
Mmette  Islands  Reservation  and  the  commu- 
nities within  It  shall  not  constitute  a  native 
group  hereunder.  However,  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  benefits 
granted  to  Metlakahtla  Indians  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1884  (23  Stat.  26),  and 
other  benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
under   other   laws. 

;  510.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and  Re- 
gional Associations 
The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  may  be- 
come the  statewide  native  corporation  and 
existing  regional  native  associations  may  be- 
come regional  native  corporations  as  provid- 
ed m  this  Act,  and  In  the  State  Native  Claims 
.Act  of  1968,  by  filing  appropriate  articles  of 
incorporation  or  amended  articles  of  incor- 
poration under  that  Act,  duly  approved  by 
the  commission  as  provided  herein. 

If  all  of  the  native  groups  of  an  existing 
regional  association  which  has  filed  a  blanket 
claim  on  behalf  of  all  natives  of  that  region 
do  not  seek  incorporation  as  native  groups 
and  do  not  request  separate  enrollment,  the 
interest  of  such  native  groups  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  merged  In  the  regional  na- 
tive .association  or  corporaUon,  which  cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  an  Incorporated  na- 
tive group  when  appropriate. 
5    511.    Continuation    of    programs 

special  services  performed  by  the  United 
States  for  Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eskimos  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians,  Aleuts,  or 
Eskimos  shall  continue  to  be  performed  and 
the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  cause 
for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  such 
services,  except  and  t  >  the  extent  that  the 
need  for  such  services  In  the  course  of  time 
may  be  reduced  by  re.ason  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  this  Act. 
S  512.  Incorporation 

AH  native  groups  and  regional  native  cor- 
porations and  the  statewide  native  corpora- 
tion shall  be  incorporated  under  the  Alaska 
Business  Corporation  Act,  as  the  same  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  proposed  State  Na- 
uve  Claims  Act  of  1968,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

So  long  as  the  shares  in  such  a  corporation 
may  not  be  held  by  a  person  not  enrolled  un- 
der this  Act  or  descended  from  a  person  en- 
rolled under  this  Act  the  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  an  incorporated  tribal  group  and 
subject  to  appropriate  restrlcUons  imposed 
by  this  Act  and  the  State  Native  Claims  Act 
of  1968. 

K  corporation  organized  as  provided  herein 
.shall  not  be  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpoce,  and 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
the  corporation's  actions  or  debts  unless 
specifically  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the 
United  States 

A  corporation  organized  as  provided  herein 
may  be  sued  In  the  same  manner  as  any 
private  business  corporation. 


5  513.  Alternative  Incorporation  under  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act 
Native  groups  required  to  Incorporate  shall 
have  the  option  to  incorporate  under  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  as  an  alternative 
to  Incorporation  under  Alaska  law;  provided 

that — 

(a)  residence  shall  not  be  restricted  and 
residence  or  proposed  residence  shall  not  be 
made  a  restriction  on  membership  or  share- 
holding, voting  of  shares,  or  receipt  oi  bene- 
fits from  the  corporation,  except  that  dis- 
tribution of  land  in  kind  for  townsite  lots, 
fish  campsites,  or  other  aboriginal  use  may 
be  limited  to  residents,  but  continued  resi- 
dence shall  not  be  made  a  condition  ol  any 
such  distribution  of  land  in  kind;  and 

(b)  the  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
per  capita  distribution. 

An  existing  corporation  chartered  under 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  may  be  recog- 
nized as  the  incorporated  native  group  by 
the  commission.  A  corporation  organized  un- 
der this  section  may  be  sued  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  private  business  corpora- 
tion The  commission  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  i>r 
proper  to  give  effect  to  this  section,  including 
conversion  to  a  corporation  under  Alaska 
law. 
5  514.  Taxation. 

(Ill  .ands  held  by  a  corporaUon  and  rev- 
enues therefrom  shall  be  taxable  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  section  216. 

(b)  Royalties  received  by  a  corporation 
from  grants  made  by  this  Act  or  the  State 
Native  Claims  Act  of  1968  shall  not  be  taxed 
to  the  corporation. 

(ci  Dividends  paid  to  shareholders  shall 
be  taxable  to  the  shareholder. 

(d)  Distributions  during  the  period 
distributions  are  allowed  under  the  State 
Native  Claims  Act  of  1968  shall  not  be  tax- 
able to  the  shareholders  or  other  recipients. 

(e)  Liquidation    payments    shall    be    tax- 
able   but  only  to  the  extent  of  gain  during 
the    perioc-    the    property   was    received    and 
held  by  the  corporation. 
§  515    Authorization  for  appropriation 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $5,000,000,  to  be  available  un- 
til expended,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  taking 
the  temporary  and  permanent  rolls  here- 
under, of  the  Alaska  Native  Commission,  and 
of  otherwise  carrying  out  this  Act. 
5  516.  Definitions 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  following  defini- 
tions apply; 

(a)  A  -native  group"  means  any  tribe, 
band  village,  community,  association,  or 
other  identifiable  group  of  Indians,  Aleuts 
or  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  resident  In  Alaska, 
including  Identifiable  groups  of  residents 
of  a  locality  which,  as  such  a  group,  claims 
Indian  title  to  land  in  Alaska  by  virtue  of 
aboriginal  use  and  occupancy  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  terms  "native"  and  "Alaska 
native"  mean  any  Alaskan  Indian.  Eskimo 
or  Aleut  of  at  least  one-fourth  degree  Indian. 
Eskimo  or  Aleut  blood  or,  in  the  absence  ol 
proof  of  a  minimum  blood  quantum,  who  is 
regarded  as  native  by  the  native  group  in 
which  he  claims  enrollment,  and  whose  fa- 
ther or  mother  was  regarded  as  native  by 
that  or  any  other  native  group. 

(c)  A  "regional  native  association"  means 
an  association  of  natives  or  native  groups 
organized  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
natives  of  a  region  of  Alaska  which  is  greater 
than  the  area  occupied  or  formerly  occupied 
by  a  historic  native  group.  The  interests  of 
native  groups  within  the  region  may  be 
merged  In  the  regional  association. 

(d)  A  "regional  native  corporation"  means 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  ol 
Alaska  and  this  Act,  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  natives  of  a  particular  region 
of  Alaska.  The  interests  of  native  groups 
within  the  region  may  be  merged  in  the 
regional  native  corporation. 

(e)  The  term  "group"  or  "native  group 


mav  when  appropriate,  include  not  only 
■native  group"  but  also  •■regional  native 
a.ssoclatlon".  ■regional  native  corporation' 
and   the  statewide   native   corporation. 

if  I  The  ■■outer  continental  shelf"  means 
the  submerged  lands  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  United  Slates  under 
the  Outer  Continental  Shell  Land.s  Act  ol 
1953  |C7  Slat.  462  i 
S  517.  Short  title 

This  Act  shall  be  known  .md  cited  a^  thr 
•Federal  Alaska  Native  Claims  Act  ol   19ti8  ' 


The  commentary  and  report,  presented 
by  Mr.  Gruening.  are  as  follows: 

COMMENTARY       TO       FEDERAL       ALASKA       NaTIVI 
CLAIMS     ACT     OF      1968— DRAJT     OF     JANUARY 

■i4.    1968 

GENERAL 

This  commentary  to  Uie  J.uiuary  24.  1968 
draft  of  the  projxised  Federal  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Act  of  1968.  proposed  by  the  Gover- 
nors T:vsk  Force  on  Native  Land  Claims 
should  be  read  in  coHjuncUon  with  the  re- 
port of  the  T;isk  Force  to  Governor  Hlckel 
trom  lis  meeung  of  January  12-18,  1968. 

The  draft  is  still  subject  to  revision,  but 
the  draft  incori>orates  the  policy  decisions 
of  the  Task  Force  and  can  at  least  be  fur- 
nished "as  Is"  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Atlalrs  at  Its  hearing  m 
Anchorage  on  February  8-10,  1968. 

The  draft  sliould  also  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  iiroposed  state  act  and  com- 
meiiUiry  thereto. 

-SECTION     100.    PURPOSt 

This  IS  the  preamble  or  purpose  clause.  It 
Ls  based  upon  the  preamble  to  the  draft 
federal  bill  prepared  by  Attorney  General 
Bovko  of  Alaska  (hereafter  the  "Boyko  Fed- 
eral Draft".  The  term  "needed  by"  should  be 
replaced  by  "to  and  by". 

SECTION     101.    CREATION    OF    COMMISSION 

The  commission  has  administrative  and 
limited  adjudicatory  funcUons.  Hopefully,  11 
will  function  fairly  but  Informally.  Its  pri- 
mary funcUon  is  to  administer,  over  a  long 
term,  the  legislative  setUement  of  the  land 
claims. 

The  requirement  that  members  be  Alaska 
residents  for  five  (5)  years  is  very  Important 
to  the  Task  Force,  as  is  the  requirement  that 
Alaska  naUves  be  well  represented  on  the 
commission.  The  Task  Force  would  otherwise 
be  opposed  to  granting  the  commission  the 
jxiwers  vested  in  it  by  this  Act. 

The  Task  Force  would  have  preferred  a 
commission  with  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
members  elected  by  and  from  all  Alaska  na- 
tives but  this  was  omitted  in  the  belief  that 
the  Congress  would  not  accept  such  a  scheme 
despite  the  current  poverty  program  require- 
ments for  representation  of  the  poor  on 
governing  boards.  Compare  SecUon  2.  Boyko 
State  Draft. 

SECTION    102.  TERM  OF  OFFICE 

Overlapping  terms  are  provided,  and  Mie 
commissioners  are  given  tenure, 

SECTION    103.  COMPENSATION 

The  drafters  expect  the  commission  to  be 
full  time,  or  nearlv  full  time  during  the  first 
few  years,  later  the  duties  will  be  less  oner- 
ous and  they  may  then  be  compensated  on 
th.'  basis  of  the  time  they  are  engaged  in 
their  duties. 

SECTION    104.    NOMINATIONS 

If  neither  the  Governor  of  Alaska  nor  the 
naUves  are  to  select  any  members  of  the 
commission,  the  Task  Force  feels  their  inter- 
est should  at  least  enUtle  them  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  President.  This  is  here 
provided,  but  the  President  is  not  required 
to  pick  his  appointees  from  among  those 
nominated,  as  such  a  requirement  can  lead 
to  an  attempt  by  the  suggesting  agency  to 
control  the  choice  of  the  President  by  sug- 
gesting several,  only  one  of  whom  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  President. 
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SBC-noj*    105     LOCATION 

The  Task  Force  deems  It  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance that  thlB  section  be  adopted  We  do 
not  wish  to  do  our  business  with  the  com- 
mission In  Washington. 

SimON    10«     EMPIOTEES  AND  EXPENSES 

This  section  requires  no  conimenfr  •. 

SBCTION    107     PROCEDI'RE 

No  comment. 

SECTION   108     Jl'RISOlCTTON  AND  POWERS 

Since  full  adjudication  of  nntlve  claims 
will  normally  not  be  necessary,  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  adjudicate  clulms  is 
limited  to  the  extent  necessHry  to  c  irry  out 
the  state  and  federal  acts  The  Task  Force 
does  not  expect  a  multitude  of  litigated  na- 
l.ve  claims  to  be  heard  by  the  commission. 

While  the  commission  is  primarily  un  ad- 
ministrative agency  and  not  adjudicatory, 
when  It  Is  pnx^eedlng  in  disputfd  matters, 
notice  and  opportunity  '.o  bp  heard  is  re- 
qalred. 

SECTION    109     rrSTIVIONT    OF    WITNESSES 

No  comment. 

SECTION      110       FINAL     DETERMI.N  AIION     OF     THE 
C  oMMLiSIUN 

While  the  commission  is  not  expected  to 
itct  like  4  court  of  law.  thU.  section  estab- 
lishes certain  minimum  standards  for  Its  de- 
cisuin.s  in  disputed  nxiitters.  In  order  to  make 
judicial  review  possible. 

SECTION     I  1  I      JI'OICIAt.    REVIEW 

Review  la  provided  to  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  District  ot  Alaska.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  the  Task  Force  that  the  review 
be  to  this  court,  as  It  is  the  one  most  com- 
petent to  decide  any  .appeal  It  may  not  be 
the  most  sympathetic.  Indeed  the  drafters 
believe  that  historically  this  court  has  not 
been  sympathetic  to  native  claims,  but  this 
I.vctor  is  outwelKbed  by  its  av.iUabillty  uod 
competence 

The  scope  "t  review  is  limltod.  m  part  be- 
cause of  a  desire  for  ecionomy  and  early  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  and  In  part  because  even 
the  commlsjiion's  decisions  in  disputes  .ire 
Utely  t3  be  decided  ^n  troad  public  policy 
grounds  rather  than    .n  precise  legal  rights 

SECTION    112       ATTORNEYS     FOR     NATIVE     CROUPS 

The  United  States  has  ,il*ays  controlled 
the  contracts  of  lawyers  with  Indians  While 
the  Task  Force  is  not  happy  about  this  sit- 
uation, as  federal  otUcials  have,  at  times,  mis- 
used this  I'ower.  this  section  appears 
necessary 

Since  lae  comniuision  will  be  meeting  In 
AUiska.  adnussion  to  the  bar  of  the  Uait£d 
.suites  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
.Alaska,  to  which  any  appeals  would  be  taken, 
is  appropriate  This  does  not  restrict  prac- 
tice to  those  lawyers  resident  in  Alaska  or 
members  of  the  Alaska  Bar  Association. 

SECTION    IIJ    Of'FKIAL  DOCUMENTS 

Compare  Sec    10.  S.  2690 

SECTION     201     NATIVE    TOWNSHIP    GRANTS 

This  and  succeeding  sections  are  based 
upon  the  selection  procedures  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  -■\ct  Tlie  gr-\nts  .ire  to  the  local 
native  groups,  are  in  praesenu  grants  (at 
least  to  the  extent  that  the  Statehood  Act 
I'lBkes  In  praesenti  grdiits,  if  it  does)  and  the 
group,  rather  than  the  Secretary,  selects  the 
lands  It  desires 

The  total  lauds  granted  are  40  million 
acr»a,  which  are  divided  among  the  groups 
according  to  their  population."  that  Is  those 
on  their  rolls.  However,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
native  need  not  be  a  village  resident  to  be 
included  on  the  rolls 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  number  that 
wi:l  be  enrolled  l.s  80,000  If  so,  the  land  selec- 
tion factor  will  be  500,  :ind  each  native  group 
\s  J!  be  entitled  to  select  as  its  grant  500  acres 
niinib«r  of  persons  on  Its  Bnal  roU.  For 
example:  500x300     150,000  acres. 


sETTlOK     201!       l-RFrrHBED     RIGHT    OP    SEI.ECTION 

Generally  the  prant  awarded  each  native 
^roup  will  be  much  smaller  t.'^an  t.he  area  It 
claims  Indian  lltle  to  by  abortt'lna!  oc- 
cupancy The  Task  Force  considers  It  crucial 
to  any  fair  settlement  that  each  native  group 
be  able  to  get  in  its  grant  the  l.md.s  most 
important  to  It  Generally,  the.i^e  will  be  l.^nds 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  hl.storic  vil- 
lage, but  some  lands  may  be  future  vlUace 
.utes  or  lands  of  ec<jnomlc  vilue  and  so  on 
This  section  gives  the  group  a  iTeferred  rlnht 
of  selection  as  iigalnst  the  State  of  Alaska 
.:nd  ,^11  others  for  a  limited  perkxl  of  time 
so  that  It  can  obtain  title  to  such  lands  This 
preference  right  does  not  extend  throughout 
the  nntlve  claims  area,  however  but  only  to 
certain  lands  nominated  and  withdrawn 
within  six  month.i  of  the  date  of  the  federal 
iict  under  the  next  section. 

SECTION    203.    TEMPCRARi     UI I  HDP..AWAL    TO 
PROTECT    PREFERENCE    RIGHTS 

The  Task  Force  rtcognlze-s  the  Intere.-^t  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  in  early  resumption  of 
state  selection  This  ..ectlon.  with  Section 
202  attempts  to  accommodate  this  Interest 
with  the  Interest  of  native  groups  m  obtain- 
ing title  to  the  lands  most  important  t<j  the 
several  nativo  groups 

Each  group  nominates  such  lands  for  selec- 
tion and  the  Secretary  withdraws.  In  general. 
tiies.e  lands  from  entry  or  selection  by  ethers. 
This  permits  the  l.md  freeze  (continued  by 
Section  213)  to  be  lifted  by  the  commission 
within  six  montlis  after  the  passage  of  the 
lederal  act. 

Tlie  niaximum  .uTpa^e  so  nominated  and 
withdrawn  cannot  exceed  forty  million  acres. 

StCTtON    204      WITHDRAWN    LANDS 

A  ni-ijor  problem  with  any  land  settlement 
fi.r  ihe  villages  lies  in  the  fact  th.^t  many 
villages  are  situate  on  or  are  surrounded  by 
lands  which  have  been  withdrawn  or  reserved 
by  t.he  Federal  Government.  No  satisfactory 
land  settlement  can  be  made  without  per- 
mitting the  natives  who  have  used  and  oc- 
cupied 'hese  '..inds  from  time  Immemorial 
to  obtain  s<'me  minimum  portion  of  these 
reserved  and  withdrawn  l.inds  This  section 
provides  fmir  methods  "f  making  at  least 
some  of  these  withdrawn  and  reserved  lands 
.available  for  the  native  occupant. 

Subsection  (ai  is  a  redralt  of  a  provision 
m  S  rJ64.  and  Is  believed  to  be  acceptable  to 
I  he  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Subsection  tbi  is  a  redraft  of  a  suggestion 
which  would  have  made  the  Alaska  Native 
Commission  the  deciding  body  on  revocation 
of  a  withdrawal  or  reservation  iwlth  an  ap- 
peal to  Congress)  It  h.is  been  modified  and 
•hereby  made  less  effective  In  the  belief  that 
the  original  scheme  would  have  been  objec- 
tionable to  the  several  departments.  While 
the  Task  Force  preiers  the  earlier  version,  it 
modified  its  position  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
departmental  support. 

Subsection  (ci   is  especially  Important,  for 
many  villages  will   be  unable  to  obtain  any 
land  around  the  village  unless  such  a  provi-  ■ 
sum  as  this  is  in  the  bill 

Subsection  idi  is  Intended  to  make  some 
minimum  amount  of  the  national  forests 
available,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  the  local  native  groups. 
While  the  Statehood  Act  permits  such  grants 
It  Is  only  available  to  municipal  corporations. 
While  the  Task  Force  would  like  to  make 
more  forest  lands  available,  a  limit  of  100,- 
000  acres  W.4S  placed  on  this  provision  In 
hopes  of  making  It  acceptable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  to  avoid  any 
unwarranted  ant-iyoulitic  reaction  by  con- 
servation groups. 

SECTION     20 J      GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AS    TO 
SELECTION 

These  provisions  are  a  variation  of  those 
In  the  Statehood  Act. 


SECTION    208     TEMPORARY   ROLX. 


This  is  an  essential  step  In  the  exerc!.' 9 
of  preferential  rights  of  selection  as  again' S 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

SECTION    207.    FINAL   ROLL 

This  tfctlon  Is  self-explanatory  Note  that 
the  roll  1.-.  not  kept  open  After-born  chil- 
dren and  ethers  who  later  come  to  light  may 
share  In  bco^flts  under  the  rules  of  the  cor- 
poration, but  c  mnot  be  added  to  the  rolls. 

SECTION    208     PRfFERRf.D    RIGHT   OF    SULECTK   N    A.S 
TO    WITH  DRAWN    L^NDS 

This  section  p.irallels  u  similar  section  in 
the  Alft.ska  Statehood  Act.  but  give*  tlio  na- 
tive '^roup  priority  in  if.<  oun  area. 

SECTION   209.  SURVEYS  AND  P.\TENTS 

This  section  parallels  a  similar  section  in 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  txrepi  that  patent 
may  be  granted  by  description  before  survey. 

SECTION  210.  TENTATIVE  APPROVAL 

This  Is  taken   from  the  Statehood  Art. 

.SECTION   2  1  1     TRfST 

This  l.s  a  redraft  of  similar  provisions  iii 
S  1064  Generally.  Alaska  native  grotips  are 
opposed  to  using  a  trustee,  but  tome  groups 
may  ilesire  to  u.se  tliese  optional  provisions. 

SE'TION     212      I.V    LIEU    SELECTIONS 

The  I'lea  for  this  section  comes  from  S. 
1964  and  the  Idea  recognl/es  that  many  vil- 
lages do  not  have  l.md  In  the  vicinity  avail- 
able for  selection  The  section  permits  such 
villages  to  tclcct  lands  in  other  areas  in 
Alaska  but.  since  tiiey  will  be  selected  pri- 
marily for  economic  value  the  Ta.sk  Force 
felt  that  such  lands  should  be  subject  to  a 
'rt  royalty  to  the  local  native  group  and  a 
',  royalty  to  t.he  statewide  native  c  irpo- 
ration. 

A  native  uroup  will  not  be  required  io 
select  all  barren  lands  In  Its  claim  area  be- 
fore being  allowed  In  lieu  selections  In  lieu 
selections  are  not  entitled  M  priority  over 
state  selections. 

SECTIO.N     21J      INTERIM    ADMINISTRATION    tNDIR 
PUBLIC    LAND    LAWS 

This  seciioii,  which  temporarily  c(  ntlnucs 
the  land  freeze,  is  a  revision  of  Section  2  of 
S   1J64 

SECTION    214.    RESERVATIONS    A.ND    RESERVES 

This  section  is  a  revision  of  Section  3  of 
S   1964 

SECTION    ;iS      NATIVE    ALLOTMENT    ACT 

This  section  is  a  revision  of  Section  5  of 
S   1064 

SECTION     2IC      TAXATION    AND    LOCAL    L.AWS 

This  section  attempts  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  rules  of  taxation  of  native 
township  grant  lands. 

While  there  is  no  property  '.ix  on  Laid 
In  Alaska  outside  of  cities  and  b;irough?,.  the 
Task  Force  was  concerned  with  the  possibility 
tliat  the  native  corp<Tatlrins  might  lose  Imids 
through  a  real  property  tax  on  lands  that 
were  not  producing  revenue  .^s  the  corpo- 
rations are  the  corporate  embodiment  cf  a 
tribal  sovereign  and.  as  Indian  lands  have 
often  been  exempted  from  property  taxati'  n. 
it  was  considered  appropriate  to  provide  siif'h 
an  exemption 

On  the  other  hand,  the  T.osk  F:»rce  recog- 
nizes that  It  Is  proper  for  lands  receiving 
benefits  from  municipal  governments  to  p.iy 
for  such  benefits.  In  Alaska,  as  in  many 
stales,  this  Is  often  done  by  the  sovereign 
landowner  making  payments  ".n  lieu  of 
taxes  ■  to  the  K>cal  guvernm'?nt.  The  Alaska 
State  Housing  Authority  makes  such  p.iv- 
ments  on  Its  low  cost  public  housing  p'oj- 
ecls.  for  example.  TTils  device  Is  here  recog- 
nized 

In  keeping  with  t.he  business  corfKjraiion 
appr<.)ach.  the  revenues  from  these  iaiidis  uxe 
taxable  under  the  incotiie  tax  l.tws  of  Ai  ska 
and  the  United  States. 


The  Alaska  Constitution,  in  keeping  with 
in.Klern  theory,  makes  private  Interests  In 
covernment  property  taxable  to  the  private 
holder,    and    the   s.wie    principle   Is    adopted 

here. 

The  section  also  makes  native  township 
i;;rant  lands  generally  subject  to  state  and 
local  laws,  such  as  planning  and  .-zoning, 
building  codes,  and  so  on. 

C-ompare  Sections  3ibi  and  lie)  of  S.  1964. 

SECTION     2  17.    FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ALLOCATIONS 
AND    FIRE    PROTECTION 

The  fir.st  piu-agraph  of  this  section  is  a 
revision  of  Section  7.  S.  19()4. 

The  second  par.agraph  is  intended  to  solve 
,nother  potentially  serious  problem,  by  hav- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  con- 
tinue to  provide  fire  protection  at  no  cost  of 
l.mds  which  produce  no  revenues.  The  State 
of  Alaska  does  not  receive  such  revenues  free, 
and  this  h.is  been  a  factor  tending  to  prevent 
early  selection  oi  Kinds  granted  by  the  State- 
hood Act. 

SECTION     218.     RIGHTS     OF     CERTAIN     OCCUPANTS 

These  provisions  are  revisions  of  provisions 
in  S.  1964.  see  Section  3ie),  (h),  Page  5. 

SECTION  219.  ADDITIONAL  TOWNSHIP  GRANTS 

This  section  is  a  safety  valve.  As  a  legis- 
lative settlement  cannot,  by  its  nature,  deal 
v.ilh  the  equities  of  each  group  of  natives, 
some  groups  mav  receive  an  inadequate 
settlement.  The  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
give  relief  m  such  situations. 

Although  the  section  is  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  from  an  Interior  Department 
representaUve.  and  the  language  is  drawn 
irom  Section  3(a),  Pages  8-9.  of  S.  1964, 
the  section  at  this  time  represents  only  the 
I)osilion  of  the  Task  Force. 

SECTION  220.  PRIORITT  BETWEEN  STATE  AND 
NATIVE  SELECTIONS  ABSENT  PREFERENCE 
RIGHTS 

This  section  establishes  a  general  rule  that 
absent  preference  riglits  first  in  time  are 
first  in  right  as  between  selections  by  native 
groups  and  tlie  State  of  Alaska. 

While  the  Task  Force  expects  that  native 
groups  will  use  their  land  selection  rights 
nnmedlately.  and  select  perhaps  as  much  as 
thirty  million  acres  within  a  year  after  the 
federal  act  Is  adopted,  many  native  groups 
will  hold  some  selections  rights  In  reserve, 
•lud  under  Section  201  they  will  have  twenty- 
five  (25)  ve>ars  in  which  to  exercise  their 
selections,  'so  there  will  be  conflicts  between 
state  and  native  selections,  even  between 
native  selections  in  the  future.  The  rule  of 
first  m  time,  first  in  right  seems  a  fair  way 
of  resolving  these  conflicts. 

SECTION      22  1.      CONTRACTS     VkTTH      THE      ALASKA 
DIVISION  OF  LANDS 

By  this  .section  native  groups  are  em- 
powered (and,  m  cllcct,  encouraged)  to  enter 
into  land  management  contract  with  the 
.■\l;xska  Division  of  Lands.  The  native  group 
retains  p-^licv  control.  The  Division  of  Lands 
now  provides  such  services  to  the  boroughs  of 
Alaska  (which,  under  the  borough  act,  are 
entitled  to  select  10  ;  of  the  state  lands  in 
the  borough ) . 

SECTION    222.    CONVEY.AN'CE.    RELEASE   AND   REDIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  LAND  SELECTION  RIGHTS 

Some  native  groups  may  not  desire  to  e.xer- 
cise  all  of  their  land  selection  rights.  The  first 
paragraph  permits  the  rights  to  be  released 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Commission,  which  may 
redistribute  the  ris;hts  upon  the  basis  of  need 
and  equity.  Released  land  selection  rights 
should  not  be  offset  against  an  award  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

As  the  suite  of  Alaska  has  received  patent 
to  .some  areas  which  villages  consider  import- 
ant or  critical  to  their  well  being,  they  may 
contract  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to  obtain 
these  lands.  The  second  paragraph  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  such  acquisitions. 

The   third   paragraph   Is   self-explanatory. 


As  some  groups  may  not  use  all  of  their 
selection  rights  In  twenty-five  years,  the 
fourth  paragraph  provides  for  the  redis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  need  and  equity  of 
any  "leftover"  selection  rights. 

SECTION    223.   STATE   NOT  TO   LOSE   ENTITLEMENT 

As  certain  state  selections  will  be  voided  by 
native  group  preference  selections,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  make  clear  that  the  state  in  .such 
cases  does  not  lose  its  selection  rights, 

SECTION  301.  GRANT  OF  ROYALTY 

Sections  301,  302,  304,  305,  3U6,  and  308 
are  a  Titsk  Force  revision  of  a  draft  submitted 
to  the  Task  Force  by  representatives  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

In  Section  301  the  principal  changes  are 
that  the  royalty  is  made  a  present  property 
interest  and  the  initial  term  ib  extended  from 
10  to  25  years.  It  Is  understood  that  these 
changes  are  supported  by  both  the  Interior 
Department   and   Governor    Hlckel. 

SECTION     302.     ADVANCE     ON     ROYALTY 

This  section  Is  believed  acceptable  t<j  both 
Interior  and  Governor  Hlckel.  Tlie  Task 
Force  would  prefer  a  greater  advance  royalty. 
but  decided  to  ask  for  $20,000,000,  about  $250 
per  person  on  the  rolls,  as  they  considered 
that  a  greater  asking  might  antagonize  some 
persons. 

SECTION     303.     COMPUTATION     OK     TERM 

This  section,  which  Is  self-explanatory,  m 
effect  guarantees  the  natives  that  they  will 
receive  at  least  $65,000,000  during  the 
twenty-five  vear  term.  This  recent  addition 
to  the  legislation  has,  to  date.  onl\  received 
the  approval  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  The 
Task  Force  believes  that  some  E\ich  provision 
should  be  Included. 

SECTION     304.     MODIFICATION    AND  TERMINATION 

A  revision  of  the  Interior  draft,  this  sec- 
tion is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION    305.    DISTRIBUTION    TO    NATIVE    CROUPS 

See  generally,  on  this  section  and  Sections 
306  and  307,  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
to  Governor  Hickel. 

SECTION   306.  DISTRIBUTION  TO  NAIIVE   Ri:CIO.NAL 
CORPORATION 

See  comment  to  Section  305. 

SECTION     307.     DISTRIBtTTION     TO     NATIVE     STATE- 
WIDE    CORPORATION 

Self-explanatory. 

SECTION    308.    TEMPORARY    AUVANCEMLNTS 

Taken  from  Interior  draft,  this  revised  pro- 
vision will  permit  possible  distribution  oi 
funds  before  the  final  rolls  are  completed. 

SECTION    309.    DEVELOPMENT    OF    REVENUES 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  if  the  Natives 
are  to  accept  the  gamble  offered  by  Secretary 
Udall  in  lieu  of  compensation  for  t'r.eir  lands, 
including  those  already  lost,  the  t'ufted 
States  should  commit  itself  to  play  the  game. 
We  ^^■ouId  not  want  the  United  S'ates  to 
later  decide  to  lock  up  tiie  outer  cjiuincntal 
shelf. 

SECTION     401.     AEORIGINAI.     ISE     AND   0<X  fPANCY 

This  section  is  a  revision  of  3ie>.  p  10.  of 
S,  1964,  but  it  is  much  broader  and  the  permit 
period  on  third  party  lands  i.'^  extended  to 
100  years. 

SECTION   402.   TERMIN.ATION    A.MD   COMPENSATION 

This  section  notes  the  methods  of  termina- 
tion of  aboriginal  rights,  and  provides  that 
such  termination  shall  be  non-compensable. 
It  assumes  an  adequate  overall  settlement 

SECTION   501.  FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF   NATIVE 
CLAIMS 

Compare  Section  6.  S.  1964. 

SECTION    502.   TIME   FOR   FILING   CLAIMS 

Self-explanatory.  Note  that  the  pnncipal 
purpose  of  the  claim  is  to  delimit  the  area 
within  which  a  group  has  preference  rights 
of  land  selection. 


SECTION   503.  CONFLICTING  CLAIMS 

Because  of  the  limited  function  of  cl.iinis, 
relatively  little  litigation  is  expected  on  con- 
flicting clainis. 

SECTION     504.    CLAIMS    OF    NEW     VIl.LAl.ES 

N  itive  Villages  have  relocated  or  been  re- 
established during  the  liust  100  years  as  a 
result  of  volcanic  explosion,  flood,  loss  of 
u  ,me  and  other  reasons.  This  .section  permits 
these  villages  to  p.^rticlpate  in  the  settlement. 

SECTION      00;-,.     CLAIMS       OE    ABANDONED     VILL.NGES 

This  section  provides  tor  situalions  such  as 
Kenal  where  the  n.itive  village  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  villages  which  have  been  luvol- 
untarilv  abandoned.  In  tlie  latter  case,  only 
a  lew  n.itivc  croup  corporations  b.ised  upon 
i.baiuioned  villages  are  expected,  as  most 
incinbers  oi  these  villages  have  formed  or 
have  atfiliatioiis  with  other  groups. 

SECTION     LOG.     MERGER    OF    CL.AIMS    AND    CROVPS 

While  Alaska  natives  historically  have  not 
had  strong  central  organizations,  a  move  in 
this  direction  has  been  evident  in  recent 
vears  The  Task  Force  believes  this  move- 
ment should  be  recognized  and  encouraged. 

SECTION     :,U7.    ENROLLivIENT 

This  section  provides  for  the  principles  of 
enrollment.  Generally,  the  group  is  the  judge, 
but  every  native  is  entitled  Uj  enrollment  and 
may  apply  to  the  commission  lor  relief  if  he 
is  cienied  enrollment. 

SECTION  SOB.  ENROLLMENT  CI  REGIONAL  NA- 
TIVE CORPORATIONS  AND  HIE  STATEWIDE 
NATIVE    CORPORATION 

Self-explanatory. 

SECTION     :^tl9.     EXCLCSION    OF    METLAKAHIIA 
INDIANS 

Compare  Section  4(bi  of  S.  l'J64. 

SECTION     5  10.    ALASKA     iEDERATlON     OF    N.\TIVES 
A.ND    REGIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

This  section  permits  certain  existing  orga- 
nizations to  become  the  statewide  native 
corporation  or  regional  native  corporations 
provided  for  m  this  act. 

Also  It  provides  for  ellective  merger  of  vil- 
lages into  recional  a.ssociations.  a  develop- 
ment which  1.^  now  occurring.  Compare  Sec.^ 
506. 

SECTION-    5  11.    CONTINUATION    OF    PHOCRAMS 

The  Task  Force  regards  the  proposed  sc-l- 
tlemeni  as  modest.  After  its  accomplishment 
the  average  native  lor  many  years  will  s!i;i 
need  the  benefits  of  existing  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  programs.  The  settlement  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  f.'  terminate  Indian 
iirci'Tanis. 

SECTION     512.    INCOP.PORATIO.N 

This  section  establishes  some  basic  rules 
for  mcorp'ira' ion  under  si  ate  law.s. 

SiCTION     513.    ALTERNATIVE    INCORPORATION    UN- 
DER    THE    INDIAN     REORGANIZATION     ACT 

Self-explanatory. 

SECTION    514.    TAXATION 

This  section  establishes  certain  geneial 
rules  Of  taxation.  It  should  be  reviewed  and 
revised  by  an  expert  in  drafting  i.tx  legis- 
lation. 

SECTION     :)15.    AL'THORIZATION     I  OR 
APPROPRIATION 

Comjiare  Section  3ij).  p    7,  S,  l'.'(i4. 

SECTION    5  1C.    DEHNITIONS 

These  are  generally  seU-explanaiory,  Note 
that  certain  urban  native  groups,  such  as 
the  Fairbanks  Native  Association,  \^-hich  do 
not  as  a  group  claim  Indian  Title,  are  not 
■native  eroups"  under  the  act.  Their  mem- 
bers must  be  enrolled  on  the  rolls  of  their 
historic  villages, 

SECTION     5  17.    SHORT    TITLE 

No  comment. 
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PR'>P0SAL     fob     SEm-BMENT     'if     THE      ALASKA 

N\TtvE  Land  Claims 
(A   report    jf   the   Crovernors   Taalt   Force   on 
Native  Land  Claims-   Juneau    January  10- 
16.  1968) 
To    The  Honornble  Walter  J   Hlckel.  Governor 
ijf  Alaska 
Ymr    Taak    Force    proposes    a    four    p«urt 
settlement  uf  the  Native  land  claim  question. 
consisting  .'f 

1 .1 1  A  ^frsnt  of  40  million  acres  of  land  in 
toe  ivr  m  trust,  to  village  troupe  i  compared  to 
the  lOJ  5  million  ^urres  given  the  State  of 
Al.islta  under  the  Stateh<x>d  Act  or  the  much 
larger  area  encompassed  In  the  Native  claims  I 
allocated  .nmong  the  villages  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  on  their  rolls 

ib»  A  gr.infof  a  10'  royalty  interest  in 
outer  continental  shelf  revenues,  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  Secretary  Udall.  In  lieu  of 
the  rUht  to  compensation  for  lands  reserved 
or  disposed  of  to  third  parties,  with  an 
Immediate  advance  piiymen:  of  420  000.000 
by  the  Federal  Government 

•  c  1  A  ^rant  by  the  state  of  a  5"^  royalty  In- 
terest :n  .state  selected  iands.  tldelands.  and 
submerged  lands,  but  excluding  current 
revenue  .sources  trom  the  state  lands  i  m 
order  to  avoid  direct  Impact  on  the  general 
fundi  .ind  commencing  only  upon  lifting  the 
lajid  fre«ze  and  resumption  of  state  selec- 
tion 

(di  A  terminable  license  to  use  the  surface 
of  lands  under  occupancy  and  use  by  Natives 
Principal  bjectlves  of  the  Task  Forces  in 
developing  >ur  proposal  include  the  avoid- 
ance of  courts  .ind  litigation,  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  administrative  process,  the  early 
iU-complLshment  of  the  settlement  the  grant 
■•!  present  property  interest*,  the  avoid- 
ance of  state  and  federal  control,  the  need  to 
avoid  freezing  the  villages  in  history,'  the 
spreading  .f  the  beneUta  from  royalue« 
widely,  but  recognizing  pnv.ite  property  con- 
cepts, and  utilizing  modern  corporate  forms 
tor  engaging  In  business  enterprise  by  Native 
groups. 

For  convenience,  the  four  parts  will  be 
citUed  lai  township  land  grants.  ib»  offshore 
royalties.  ci  state-granted  royalties,  .uid 
idi  surface  rights 

The  details  if  the  proposal,  aa  worked  .>ut 
by  the  Task  l"orce.  are  .ls  follows- 

TOW.VSHIP    LAND    GRANTS 

1  E^ach  village  i  of  25  persons  or  morei  may 
select  land  from  withm  its  claim  area  (or 
iirea  in  which  it  lias  aboriginal  occupancy i. 
The  ,imount  o.'  land  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  Natives  on  the  Milage  roll 

2.  Tlie  selection  process  would  be  similar  to 
that  provided  '.he  state  in  the  Statehood  Act. 
and  the  time  to  select  would  be  25  years 

3  In  order  to  accelerate  the  selection,  the 
Secretary  is  to  take  a  temporary  roil,  includ- 
ing on  the  roll  those  residents  m  the  village 
and  others  who  can  be  quickly  included, 
such  as  those  resident  In  other  towns  and 
cities.  The  roll  should  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, given  the  llnuted  time  It  will  be  open 
for  enrollment 

Upon  completion  of  the  temporary  roll  the 
village  makes  its  initial  selection,  which  shall 
be  given  priority  against  any  state  selection 
not  patented  or  tentatively  approved,  in  the 
reserved  irea  .As  to  patented  or  temporarily 
.ipproved  lands,  an  exchange  of  lands  pro- 
cedure should  be  provided  for  The  state  is 
then  free  to  select  any  other  land  in  the 
reserved  area. 

Upon  completion  of  the  permanent  roll  the 
Village  may  select  additional  land  for  the  net 
additions  to  its  roll  tor  may  reconvey  some 
of  Its  selection  to  the  United  States  m  the 
event  the  permanent  roll  totals  less  than  the 
temporary  rolli . 

In  order  to  provide  for  early  lifting  of  the 
laud  freeze,  the  villages  will  nominate  areas 
for  preferential  selection,  based  vipon  their 
estimated  entitlement,  and  these  areas  will 
be   withdrawn    by    the   Secretary   ol   the   In- 


terior The  area.i  vlthdrawn  shall  not  exceed 
40  million  acres  The  "land  freeze  '  Is  then 
lifted  as  to  other  areas  in  the  state,  within 
six  months  of  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Act 
Your  Task  Force  favors  the  continuation 
of  the  land  freeze  at  this  time  but  we  recog- 
nize the  public  interest  in  early  resumption 
of  state  selections  We  have  spent  r-  my  hours 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  opposing  posi- 
tions in  a  manner  that  would  be  fair  to  nil 
We  have  been  unable  to  work  out  a  method 
that  could  result  in  freeze  lifting  before  the 
passi^ge  of  the  Federal  Act.  but  we  remain 
prepared  to  consider  .iny  such  possible 
method  We  have  requested  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  vour  Attornev  General  to  re- 
view this  problem  in  hopes  of  working  out  a 
solution  which  would  proMde  a  lifting  of  the 
freeze  even  earlier  than  we  here  propose, 
which  Is  SIX  months  niter  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Act 

4  If  there  are  not  sufflclent  lands  in  the 
claim  area  for  selection,  the  village  shall  be 
entitled  to  in  Ueu  selection,  subject  to  the 
priority  right  of  each  village  to  township 
selection  under  Its  temporary  roll  Because 
such  lands  will  be  selected  primarily  for 
economic  value,  any  revenues  from  in  lieu 
lands  win  be  subject  to  a  one-sixth  i',^) 
royalty  to  the  local  village  and  a  one-sixth 
I  '„  )  royalty  for  the  statewide  Native  corpo- 
ration 

5  Village  township  lands  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  as  long  as  the  land  is  owned 
by  the  Incorporated  tribal  group,  but  reve- 
nues from  the  land  will  be  taxable,  and  the 
corporation  may  make  In  lieu  of  tax"  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  Private  Interests 
In  these  lands,  such  as  leaseholds,  will  be 
taxable  to  the  private  owner 

6  In  order  to  facilitate  future  develop- 
meni.  the  vlUage-as-a-munlcipal-corporatlon 
shall  be  separated  from  the  v  lllage-as-an- 
incorporated-trlbal-group  Among  the  differ- 
ences between  these  concepts  are  the  foUow- 
me  Whites  may  become  resident  members 
of  the  municipality;  residence  is  not  required 
for  membership  in  the  corporation:  corpora- 
tion membership  In  the  course  of  time  is  to 
be  translated  into  st.Tck  in  a  business  corpo- 
ration under  Alaska  law  .A  membership  in- 
terest will  l>e  represented  1  y  100  shares  of 
stock  which  are  not  alienable  by  the  first 
holder  except  at  death,  and  successor  holders 
must  be  descendants  ot  those  on  the  original 
roll  until  100  years  have  elapsed  when  the 
shares  shall  be  freelv  alienable,  subject  to  any 
"close  corporation"  provisions  In  the  articles 
and  by-laws 

7  To  avoid  Inflation  of  the  rolls,  a  Native 
must  be  one-quarter  blood  to  be  enrolled 
However  subject  to  a  one-sixteenth  .statu- 
tory minimum,  a  corporation  may  extend 
benefits  to  those  of  lesser  blood  quanta. 

8  The  village  shall  have  the  option  of 
whether  to  receive  the  grant  in  fee  or  In 
trust  If  In  trust,  the  village  may  choose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  truttee.  or 
subject  to  his  concurrence  in  the  appoint- 
ment may  appoint  any  other  person,  includ- 
ing .1  regional  or  statewide  Native  corpora- 
tion as  trustee. 

9.  The  village  township  I, ind  grant  shall 
include  all  mineral  rights 

10.  The  corporation,  subject  to  limitation, 
may  grant  lands  in  fee  to  members,  such  as 
townsite  lots,  or  to  the  local  municipal  corpo- 
ration 

11  The  village  may  elect  to  vest  title  to 
its  lands  in  a  regional  corporation,  either 
as  trustee,  or  It  all  other  member  villages 
of  the  regional  corporation  do  so,  then  in 
fee  The  regional  corporation  may  make  the 
selection  of  lands  In  this  case  the  regional 
corporation  may  exercise  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate and  exercise  preferential  selection  rights 
throughout  the  region,  i  Each  village  sepa- 
rately would  otherwise  be  limited  to  Its 
Native  claim  area  i 

12  The  village  Ls  encouraged  to  contract 
With  the  Alaska  state  Division  of  Lands  for 


land  management  with  the  village  to  retain 
policy  control  The  Division  now  has  con- 
tracts with  several  b<jroughs  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Imrough  l.mds 

13  Because  many  villages  are  on  or  are 
surrounded  by  reservations  and  withdrawn 
l.inds.  the  federal  I.iw  must  provide  an  ef- 
fective means  of  obtaining  some  of  these 
lands  for  township  selection  specifically,  up 
to  100  000  acres  of  forest  lands  should  be 
mnde  .ivallable.  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Also,  villages 
should  have  a  priority  right  of  selection 
when  reservations  and  withdrawals  are 
canceled 

14  Villages  on  Indian  reservations  will 
obtain  title  to  reservation  Kinds,  and  the 
reservations  will  be  terminated 

15  Native  township  grant  l.mds  v,ni  be 
considered  federal  l.inds  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  federal  lilghway  funds  until  such 
lands  are  in  private  t^wnership  and  ;ire  t.ix- 
.iblo 

16  Existing  occupants  of  township  yrant 
lands  will  have  preference  rights  in  acquir- 
ing tule  thereto 

OFFSHORE    ROYALTIFS 

1  Tlie  offshore  royalty  program  as  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Udall  Is  acceptable  as  a 
part  of  an  over-all  settlement 

2  This  program,  .is  redrafted  by  vour  Task 
Force,  includes 

(ai  A  ten  percent  i  I0'~  »  royalty  as  a 
present  property  interest  for  not  le.ss  than 
twenty-hve   (25i    years 

ibi  The  royalty  will  be  distributed  In 
proportion  to  the  tinal  rolls,  to  three  classes 
of  recipients,  ili  All  villages  (corpora- 
tions)—75":  (2)  All  regional  corporations  — 
20':,  (3)  A  statewide  Native  corporation — 
3' .  . 

ici  The  United  States  is  committed  to  de- 
velop the  outer  continental  shelf 

3  The  royaltv  should  not  be  used  for  per 
capita  distribution  m  c;ish.  but  ."-hould  be 
available  for  lamlly  plan  distribution,  schol- 
arships and  other  direct  benefit  to  members 
until  the  corporation  or  regional  corporation 
becomes  a  pure  business  corporation  There 
should  be  a  limit  on  such  distributions  to 
.ivoid  dissipation  of  the  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

4  The  royalty  shall  not  be  a  substitute  for 
state  or  federal  ^;overnment  programs  now 
in  being 

5  If  Congress  falls  to  enact  the  offshore 
royalty  program,  then  a  substitute  will  be 
provided,  such  ,.s  .i  program  of  compensa- 
tion for  lands  reserved  or  disposed  of  to  third 
persons. 

If  possible,  such  a  substitute  program 
should  not  involve  a  claims  procedure  in  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Claims  However,  if  there  is  no  other  accept- 
able alternative,  the  following  guidelines 
have  been  suggested 

(a)   File  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

(bi    Each  group  may  file  its  own  claim. 

(c)  Each  group  may  retiiin  its  own  coun- 
sel. 

Id)  Valuation  for  compensation  shall  be 
determined  by  the  times  of  t.ikin?.  not  18(37. 

(61  .As  to  reserved  and  withdrawn  lands. 
the  United  States  may  release  such  areas 
WTthin  SIX  months  after  tiling  of  the  claims 
case.  If  It  does  not  do  so,  that  shall  be  the 
date  of  taking 

6  .As  to  the  offshore  royalty.  $20,000.0(10 
shall  be  provnded  by  appropriation  as  an  ad- 
vance on  royalties,  to  be  rep.ild  without  in- 
terest from  one-half  of  the  actual  royalties. 

7  In  computing  the  25  year  term,  the  fol- 
lowing years  are  excluded: 

lai  .Any  year  m  which  no  moneys  are 
received. 

(b)  .An;-  year  in  which  less  than  $1,000,000 
is  received. 

(c)  .Any  yeiar  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  goes  to  repay  the  advance  royalty 

The  effect  of  these  exclusions  is  to  guar.m- 
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tee  receipt  of  at  least  $65,000,000,  assuming 
there  are  revenues 

8  The  royalty  continues  after  25  years,  un- 
til inodlfled  or  terminated  by  Congress. 

STATE    GRANTED    ROYALTIi3 

1  nie  grant  of  royalties  by  the  state  to 
ihe  NaUves  shall  be  by  act  of  the  Alaska 
1  estlslature  granting  a  present  property  right 
III  perpetuity 

2.  The  state  act  shall  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

lal  Paragraphs  3-4  under  "Offshore  Royal- 
ties'" are  applicable  to  this  program  also. 

(b)  The  royalty  shall  Include  all  proceeds 
received  by  the  state  from  leases  or  other 
contracts  on  state  selected  lands  executed 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  which 
would  therefore  exclude  revenues  from  exist- 
ing leaseholds  and  contracts  and  from  lands 
finally  disposed  of  to  third  parties  before 
that  d.ate. 

(CI  The  royalty  rate  shall  be  5';  . 

Id)  The  royalty  shall  be  distributed  in  the 
.>.ime  manner  as  the  outer  continental  shelf 
royalties. 

(e)  nie  royalty  shall  extend  to  tide  and 
submerged  lands  granted  the  state  in  the 
Stat.ehood  Act 

il)  The  royalty  does  not  extend  to  pro- 
ceeds received  by  the  slate  from  federal 
leases,  eg.  the  90'  share  received  under  the 
Statehood  Act 

SURFACE    RIGHTS 

1.  The  existence  of  Native  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  lands  should  be  recognized  and 
may  continue. 

2  The  surface  use  provisions  of  Secretary 
Ud.ili's  bill  should  be  adapted  to  our  pro- 
posal The  period  should  be  lengthened  to 
100    years. 

3  The  right  of  surface  use  shall  be  termi- 
nable by  act  ot  the  executive. 

4  On  the  question  of  compensation  for 
formination  ot  surface  rights,  because  of  the 
desire  to  avoid  litigation,  compensation  will 
not  be  necessary  if  a  sitlsfactory  overall 
settlement   is   reached 

miscella.veols 

1  The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Commission. 
as  proposed  by  Secretary  Udall's  bill  and 
by  Attorney  General  Boyko.  can  be  adapted 
to   the  settlement   proposed   as   follows: 

1. 11  It  would  be  called  the  Alaska  Native 
Commission. 

lb)  Established  by  Federal  Act.  it  would 
settle  overlapping  claims  for  such  purposes 
as  determining  which  village  is  entitled  to 
s.'lecl  township  l.inds  in  the  disputed  area. 
1  he  Commission  would  be  given  jurisdiction 
I)  hear  other  similar  disputes. 

lO  The  Commission  would  be  an  advisor 
to  the  Governor  on  the  utilization  of  state 
l.inds  subject  to  state  royalty  and  could  be 
an  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  to  utilization  (.il  flic  outer  continental 
shelf. 

id)  After  each  village  makes  its  initial  se- 
lection the  Commission  might  be  given  the 
duty  of  determiiung  what  areas  are  thereby 
opened  to  state  selection 

(ei  The  Commission  would  not  be  given 
the  power  to  manage  the  property  or  prop- 
erty rights  granted  to  the  villages,  regional 
corporations  or  the  statewide  corporation. 
The  Commission  would  not  have  the  power 
of  selection.  If  there  is  compensation  (in- 
sipid of  an  offshore  royalty)  tlie  Commission 
wovild  not  hear  tliese  c.ises  as  this  appears  to 
add  a  cumbersome  and  time-consuming  ad- 
ditional step  m  the  litigation. 

( f )  The  Commission  would  be  given  limited 
rights  of  approval  or  veto  power  over  the 
several  cla.sses  of  corporations,  for  limited 
jieriods  of  time. 

(g)  The  Commission  would  meet  in 
Alaska 

(h)  The  Governor  and  statewide  Native 
groups  may  suggest  persons  for  membership 
on  the  Commission. 


(i)  The  state  could  vest  certain  powers 
in  the  Commission. 

( J )  The  Commission  would  consist  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  all  of 
whom  would  be  Alaskans  of  five  years  resi- 
dence, and  a  majority  of  whom  would  be 
Natives. 

2  Certain  Alaska  cases  are  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  one  case 
is  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  Our  recom- 
mendations concerning  these  are- 

Any  claimant  In  court  or  before  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  should  have  the 
option  of  withdrawing  its  claim  and  par- 
ticipating In  the  settlement. 

If  the  claimant  chooses  to  proceed  with  its 
claim  there  is  strong  sentiment  that  the 
claimant  should  nevertheless  have  full  bene- 
fits under  the  settlement.  However,  any 
Judgment  proceeds  received  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  outer  continental  shelf 
revenvies  which  the  claimant  would  other- 
wise receive. 

3.  The  question  of  whether  a  person  may 
be  enrolled  on  the  rolls  of  more  than  one 
Milage  was  raised  and  it  was  decided  that 
each  Native  may  choose  "his  village"  but 
may  be  enrolled  only  once 

4  The  Metlahkatla  Indians  are  excluded 
from  any  benefits. 

5  The  enrollment  of  the  urbaii  Native 
would  be  upon  the  rolls  of  "his"  village. 

6  Generally,  it  appears  desirable  to 
strengthen  the  regional  associations  (re- 
gional corporations)  as  better  and  more  ef- 
fective leadership  may  be  available  nt  this 
level.  Merger  of  villages  into  the  regional 
corporation  will  be  provided  for.  No  more 
than  20  regional  corporations  will  be  allowed 
which  will  cover  all  of  Alaska,  except  the  An- 
nette Island  Reservation. 

7.  Generally,  the  Native  corporations  will 
be  organized  under  the  Alaska  Busine.ss  Cor- 
porations Act.  modified  to  meet  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  corporations,  but  anticipat- 
ing gradual  conversion  into  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness corporation. 

However,  local  corporations  may,  if  they 
desire,  organize  or  continue  to  operate  as 
corporations  under  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Many  such  corporations  already 
exist  in  Alaska,  and  some  village  groups  un- 
doubtedly would  preler  to  remain  in  that 
business  status. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  devoted  many  days  ci  .seriotis 
effort  to  this  project.  Many  ideas  and  jjos- 
sible  solutions  have  been  deliberated  The 
above  program  represents  our  best  judg- 
ment in  reconciling  the  numerous  need.s  and 
interests  which  must  be  accommodated  in 
any  adequate  solution  to  the  problem 

At  all  times  we  have  endeavored  to  find 
solutions  which  are  compatible  w,ith  the 
needs  of  the  federal  and  slate  governments, 
as  well  as  the  Natives  o:  .Alaska.  We  are 
aware  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  ti.^. 
We  feel  that  there  is  now  a  sound  legislative 
format  which  can  lead  us  safely  out  of  tlie 
grave  difficulties  presented  by  the  Native 
land  claims  problem. 

We  want  to  thank  you  lor  y-air  cincern 
and  foresight  In  setting  up  this  Task  Force, 
so  that  we  could  participate  directly  m  the 
[Process  of  policy  making  on  a  subject  which 
affects  the  life  of  e\ery  Alaska  Native.  There 
has  been  failure  in  the  past  to  recognize  that 
the  situation  of  the  Alaska  Native  is  a  jiri- 
mary  historic  problem  confronting  the  state 
of  Alaska.  It  cannot  be  ignored  without  h.irm 
to  the  public  interest  of  this  State.  A  solution 
must  be  found  now,  as  a  lack  of  action  will 
only  bring  a  worse  train  of  events  in  its  wake. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  this  proeram  as  a 
proper  and  just  solution  on  terms  fair  to  all. 
Respectfully. 

Willie  Henslev. 

Chairman. 


THE  VETERANS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  on  behalf  of  my- 
.self  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  veterans  in 
public  service  bill — legislation  which  will 
yo  a  long  way  toward  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  American  fighting  man  to 
direct  his  talents  to  tho.se  areas  of  so- 
ciety where  his  vigor  and  dedication  are 
most  desperately  needed.    , 

The  Bible  directs  us  to  beat  our  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  that  is  what  this 
legislation  will  do.  In  place  of  a  carbine 
the  soJdier  who  has  come  home  from  bat- 
tle will  wield  books  and  maps  and  other 
tools  of  knowledge  as  a  teacher  In  the 
classrooms  of  America's  inner  city  and 
deprived  rural  areas — where  he  is  needed 
most. 

The  energy  that  enables  our  soldiers  to 
march  for  days  and  nights  on  end  will 
be  enlisted  to  keep  our  streets  safe  from 
crime  and  violence. 

Through  this  legislation,  the  American 
.soldier  will  continue  to  serve  his  country, 
manning  the  classroom  instead  of  a  sen- 
try i^ost  or  a  hospital  operating  room  in- 
stead of  a  medical  bay. 

The  Veterans  in  Public  Service  Act 
will  make  possible  this  transition  in  tlie 
role  of  our  soldier  from  defending  our 
country  to  improving  our  country. 

In  his  message  on  veterans'  benefit.'^. 
President  Johnson  described  how  the 
lirogram  would  work  for  the  veteran 
who  chooses  to  teach  in  a  deprived  area : 
While  he  is  getting  the  schooling  that  v. Ill 
q'.i.illfy  him  for  teaching,  he  will  draw  ad- 
ditional benefits  ol  $50  a  month  for  every 
month  he  agrees  to  teach — up  to  three  year.s 
of  such  extra  benefit.' 

While  he  is  actually  on  The  job  teaching, 
he  will  draw  a  siiecial  training  allowance, 
ill  addition  to  his  regular  salary— $80  a 
moiuh  for  the  first  school  year.  $00  a  mcjiith 
f..,r   the  second. 

Should  he  decide  to  pursue  a  graduate  de- 
gree while  he  is  still  teaching,  he  could— by 
continuing  to  teach  beyond  the  .'second 
year — earn  ;.dduional  GI  Bill  educational 
benefit«- 

By  providing  such  incentives  to  our 
discharL'ed  military  men  we  will  help  to 
fill  one  of  the  most  awe.some  manjxiwer 
gaps  in  the  countrj- — that  in  the  public 
sector.  Our  schools  are  cryinc  for  teach- 
ei's  and  toachcr  aides;  our  police  and  fire 
departments  are  undermanned;  hospitals 
and  clinics  are  unable  to  provide  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  .=;ervice  they 
should — all  for  want  of  trained  profes- 
.■^lonal  and  nonprofessional  jjer.sonnel. 

I  have  long  been  a  champion  of  pro- 
viding increased  adju.siment  benefits  for 
our  returning  soldiers;  tlie  passage  ot  the 
cold  war  GI  bill  into  law  is  witness  of  my 
philo.sophy.  Now.  through  the  Veterans 
In  Public  Service  Act.  we  will  lecosnize 
the  talents  that  the  GI  bill  training  has 
helped  to  cultivate,  and  we  v.ill  sucge.st 
that  those  talents  be  directed  toward  t!ie 
service  of  society. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort  is  a  sound  investment  for 
the  Congress  to  make.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  returning  GI's,  but  it  is 
more  than  that;  it  is  an  investment  in 
America — an   investment   that  yields   a 
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measurable  leturii  of  200  to  300  per- 
cent on  the  dollar  and  an  immeasurable 
return  on  the  quality  of  American  life 

Under  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
GI  bills  some  $15  billion  were  spent 
on  t'-ainini?  and  rehabilitation  As  a 
result,  the  youns  men — and  there  were 
approximately  11  million  of  them — who 
were  tamed  Increased  their  abilities  and 
increased  their  incomes  so  that  through 
taxation  they  repaid  to  society  the  in- 
vestment made  in  them  That  repay- 
ment was  made  at  the  rate  of  roughly  a 
billion  dollars  a  vear  so  that  our  World 
War  II  :ind  Korean  investments  have 
alreadv  be«n  repaid,  and  will  during  the 
earnini,'  lifetime  of  the  individuals  who 
received  training',  be  repaid  two  or  three 
times  over 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  rec- 
ocni/e  the  imiwrtance  of  the  Veterans 
in  Public  Service  Art  and  ^ivp  it  the 
lushest  priority  nn  its  ai^enda  of  leirisla- 
tioii   for  this  session 

At  this  pc)int  Mr  President,  I  iislt  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  for  veterans  in  public 
service  be  printed  in  the  Hecord,  alnn« 
with  a  ^ection-by-section  analysis  of  it 
and  tables  shouirikr  the  tlrst  5-year  costs 
of  the  act 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
sectlon-by-section  analysis,  and  tables 
will  be  prmted  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  2910  >  to  provide  special 
encouragement  to  \eterans  to  pursue  a 
public  .-^ervice  career  m  deprived  areas, 
introduced  by  Mr  Varborough  for  him- 
self and  Mr  Kennedv  (if  Ma.ssachu.setts' . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  (-n  Labor  and 
Public  Weliare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Kecorp.  as  follows: 

S.   2910 

Be  If  fnact:d  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatxrei  of  the  i'nited  States  of 
America  ii  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Veterans  in  Public 
Service  Act  of  1968  " 

Section  2i.it  chapter  14  nf  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  iimended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subchapter  V  .is  follows- 

'SUBCHAPTER   V        VETERANS  IN    PUBt-lC   SERVICE 

"5  1690   Piirpose,  detinUlons 

■  I  a)  This  subchapter  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish special  encouragement  .'nd  economic 
support  to  veterans  who  are  willing  to  devote 
.1  part  of  their  lo.es  to  preptiring  tor  .md 
pursuing  teaching  or  other  public  service 
c.ireers  m  deprived  areas 

■  I  b  1  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 
■'111    The   term     deprived   area'   means   nn 

area,  whether  urban  mr  rural,  m  which 
the  .\dmuustrator  finds  that  there  is  a 
substantial  concentration  of  low  Income 
families. 

"i2i  The  term  qualified  veteran"  means 
a  veteran  who  iA»  is  an  eligible  veteran'  as 
defined  in  section  1632(ai  of  this  title,  or 
iB)  met  the  b,islc  eUglbllity  requirements 
for  education  and  training  benefits  tinder 
title  II  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  (part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation 
Numbered  liaii.  or  former  chapter  33  of 
Ih!';  title,  or  (C)  meets  or  met  the  basic 
elieibllity  requirements  to  receive  vocational 
reh  ibihtation  under  chapter  31  of  this  title. 

"i3i  The  term  'public  service  career'  means 
an  occupation  such  .hs  teacher  or  policeman, 
which  the  -Administrator  finds  to  be  one 
w;uch  meets  a  necessary  community  need 
and  to  be  In  short  supply,  either  generally 
or  in  delved  areas. 


"(ci  In  malting  determinations  pursuant 
to  subsection  ibi  above,  the  Administrator 
will  consult  with  appropriate  other  ufllclals 
of   the  government 

"S  1691  Addltl'inal  educational  entitlement 
to  upgrade  professional  skills 
"lal  Any  qu.nlifled  veteran  who  agrees  to 
pursue  a  public  service  career  (including 
service  described  in  section  1693(at(2i  of 
this  chapter  I  in  ii  deprived  area  for  not  less 
than  two  years  may  be  afforded  additional 
entitlement  to  educatlon.^1  assistance  under 
this  chapter  on  the  basis  of  nne  month's 
entitlement  for  each  mont.i.  or  portion 
thereof,  not  to  exceed  thIrty-six  montlis  total, 
during  which  he  Is  pursuing  such  a  career  in 
a  deprived  area 

"(b)  Entitlement  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section 

"ill  may  be  earned  solely  on  the  basis  of 
service  in  a  deprived  area  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of   this  section: 

"(2i  Shall  t>e  available  to  a  qualified  vete- 
ran during  the  period  c«namenclng  after  the 
completion  of  one  ye.ar's  service  (twelve  con- 
tinuous months,  or,  with  respect  to  teaching, 
an  academic  yean,  m  a  deprived  area,  but 
not  later  than  eight  yenrs  after  maximum 
entitlement  h.\8  been  earned 

"iCl  No  additional  entitlement  may  be 
afforded  a  qualified  veteran  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  when  such  addi- 
tional entitlement  added  to  any  unused  and 
current  etititlenieiu  the  veteran  may  have 
i- irned  under  thi.s  chapter,  exceeds  thlrtv- 
six  months  but  such  additional  entitlement 
shall  not  be  .subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  1661 1  bi  of  this  chapter 
■■?   1692.   Residencies  In  teaching 

.Any  qualified  veteran  who.  previous  to  the 
date  '>f  enactment  of  this  .section  has  not 
taught  In  a  deprived  area  for  a  period  of  two 
years  may  elect  to  receive  a  training  a-sslst- 
ance  allowance  as  provided  herein  during  the 
period  required  to  complete  two  vears  of 
teaching  In  a  deprived  area  The  training  as- 
slst-ihce  allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  pur- 
suing a  residency  In  teaching  shall  be  that 
provided  under  section  1683  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept that  the  reduction  In  amount  prescribed 
m  the  table  of  that  section  shall  apply  to  an 
academic  year'  rather  than  to  six-months 
Intervals, 

"1   1693    Other  public  service  careers 

■  I  at  The  .Administrator  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  Incentive  benefits  for  qualified 
veterans  who  agree  to  engage  for  a  period  of 
at  least  two  years  — 

"( 1 1  In  a  public  service  career,  other  than 
teaching,  in  an  area  or  areas  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  determine  tuis  need  f(jr  such 
service,  or 

■  (2»  in  a  program  consisting  of  organized 
activities  in  a  deprived  area  which  will  con- 
tribute to  his  qualifications  (or  entering  a 
public  service  career  (including  participa- 
tion in  a  Federal  volunteer  program  i  which 
may  or  may  not  be  combined  with  institu- 
tional courses  available  under  some  other 
Federal  law. 

In  determining  tiie  areas  for  which  Incen- 
tive benefits  may  be  paid  under  paragraph 
1  1  p  of  this  subseouon.  the  Administrator  may 
distinguish,  with  respect  to  any  public  serv- 
ice career,  between  service  in  a  deprived  area, 
service  in  a  political  subdivision,  which  in- 
cludes a  deprived  area,  -ind  public  service 
generally 

"ibi    Payments  under  this  section. 

"  ( 1 1  may  not  exceed  the  rates  set  forth 
in  section  1683  of  this  title  and  may  not  ex- 
tend over  a  period  oi  more  than  two  years 
or  the  period  necessary  to  complete  two  years 
of  such  service,  whiciiever  is  the  li^sser. 

"(2  I   may  be  made  only  to  a  qualified  vet- 
eran  .in    the   basis   of  service   subsequent   to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
■  !>  1694  Supplement.iry  training  allowance 

"(a»  Any  qualified  veteran  wlio  is  pursu- 
ing, on  a  full-time  basis,  as  defined  by  the 


Administrator,  a  program  of  education  (or 
a  combination  of  tducation  and  training) 
whlcli  would  qualify  him  for  a  public  service 
career,  designed  by  the  .Administrator  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (bi  below,  and  who 
agrees  to  pursue  such  public  .service  career 
In  a  deprived  area  f(jr  at  least  two  year-s  after 
the  completkrn  ot  his  program,  may  receive 
supplementary  tr.unlug  allowance  of  $50  per 
month  while  pursuing  such  program,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  educational  assistance  allovi- 
ance  provided  by  section  i(;B2  of  this  title  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled 

lb)  With  rospef  t  to  public  service  ca- 
reers, other  than  ten-'hing,  tlie  Administrator 
miy  designate  those  public  service  careers, 
which  win  nfford  ellelbllitv  U'lder  this  fec- 
tion,  either  on  a  nationwide  h.itis  or  based 
on  special  conditions  in  the  deprived  area 
or  ureas  in  whicii  the  qualified  veteran  has 
agreed  to  serve 

"(C)  No  allowi'hce  authorized  pursuant  to 
subsection  lai  or  (b)  of  this  section  may 
be  paid  for  a  period  of  education  or  training 
longer  than  the  period  the  cjuallfled  veteran 
has  agreed  to  serve  in  a  deprived  area 
"5  1695    General  provisions 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  in  the  case  ol  a 
qualified  veteran  who  atrrees  tvi  pursue  a 
public  service  career  in  a  deprived  area  for  at 
least  two  ycTrs,  may  waive  any  or  all  de- 
limiting dates  upon  tlie  u.se  of  entitlement 
earned  but  xinused  under  part  VIII  of  Vet- 
eraiis  Regulation  Numbered  lia)  or  the 
former  chapter  33  of  this  title,  or  upon  the 
receipt  of  \ocallonal  rehabilitation  under 
chapter  31  of  this  title  Any  entitlement 
under  any  of  the  foregoing  laws  restored  pur- 
suant to  tills  subsection  (  1  i  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  entitlement  to  educational  u.ssistance 
under  this  chapter;  i2i  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  for  such  periods  as  the  quali.':ed 
veteran  Is  in  pursuit  of  a  program  under 
vvhicli  he  Is  also  eligible  for  supplementary 
training  allowance  pursuant  to  section  1G94 
i^if  this  chapter:  and  (3)  in  no  event  may 
exceed  thirty-six  months 

"(b)  Training  assistance  allowances  and 
incentive  benefits  autliorized  by  section  1692 
or  l'j93  of  this  chapter,  respectively,  may  be 
authorized  without  charge  l^i.  and  irrespec- 
tive of.  any  entitlement  t»i  educational  assist- 
ance the  veteran  may  have  under  this  chap- 
ter, but  no  additional  educational  entitle- 
ment may  be  afforded  under  section  1()91  of 
this  chapter  on  the  basis  of  any  period  of 
service  lor  which  a  training  assisuince  allovi'- 
ance  or  an  incentive  benefit  pursuant  t-i 
sections  1692  or  1693  of  this  chapter  is  paid. 
I  CI  Notwitlistandiug  any  oilier  I.iw,  an 
eligible  veteran  employed  by  the  t-'nited 
States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
teach  or  to  render  si--rvlce  as  otlierwise  pro- 
vided by  this  subchapter  may  receive  a 
training  allowance  or  an  incentive  benefit  In 
addition  to  Ills  compensation  for  such 
service. 

"idi  In  the  event  a  qualified  veteran 
.breaches  ills  agreement  to  serve  in  a  de- 
prived area,  any  amount  paid  to  him  by  way 
of  supplementary  training  .Ulowance  pur- 
suant to  section  1694  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  considered  an  overpayment  .ind  recover- 
able as  a  debt  bv  the  Clovernment  unless 
waived  pursuiuit  to  section  3102(a)  of  this 
title, 

(bi  The  Analysis  at  the  head  of  chapter 
34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER     V^VETERANS     IN     I'UBLIC     SERVICE 

"1690.  Purpose;  definitions. 

"1691    Additional  educational  entitlement  to 

upgrade  professional  skills. 
"1692.   Residencies  in  teaclilng. 
"1693    0:lier   public   service  careers. 
"1694    Supplementary    training    allowance. 
"IC95    General    provisions" 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Yarborough  is  as  follows: 
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Section -bv-Sfction   A.nai  vsis 
The   first   section   would   provide  tliat   tlie 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  In  Public 
Service  Act  of   1968." 

Section  2ia)  would  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  adding  a 
new  subchapter  V  entitled  "Veterans  in  Pub- 
lic Service",  consisting  of  tlie  following  new 
sections: 

PITRPOSE    definitions 

Section  JfiSOial  would  state  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  subchapter  Is  to  furnish  encour- 
aitement  and  economic  support  to  veterans 
11  devote  a  part  ol  their  lives  preparing  for 
and  pursuing  public  service  careers  in  de- 
prived areas. 

i'fcfion  1690 ib)  would  define  tlie  following 
itrms: 

"Deprived  area" — as  an  area,  urban  or 
rural.  In  which  the  Administrator  finds  that 
there  is  a  substantial  concentration  of  low 
income  families.  This  definition  would  per- 
mit the  Administrator  to  define  as  a  "de- 
prived area"  an  entire  tteographical  area, 
urban  or  rural,  or  small  segments  or  pockets 
v'l  urban  or  rural  areas  What  constitutes  a 
deprived  area  will,  ct  necessity,  vary  as  ap- 
plied to  specific  public  service  cxrcupations, 

"Qualified  veteran  ■-  as  a  veteran  who  Is 
eligible  for  benefits  under  section  1652(al 
..[  this  title  or  who  met  tlie  basic  eligibility 
requirements  to  receive  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  under  the  World  War  II  edu- 
(^.itional  assistance  program,  tlie  Korean 
I  oiiflict  edticational  assistance  program,  or 
v.ho  meets  or  has  met  basic  eligibility  re- 
(juirements  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
\»'terans  with  a  service-connected  disability. 
Hence,  a  qualified  veteran  would  include  an 
otherwise  eligible  veteran  tor  educational 
assistance  leased  on  World  War  II  service. 
Korean  confiicl  service,  or  service  subsequent 
to  January  31.  1955,  as  well  as  any  veteran 
who  qualifies  to  receive  vocational  rehablll- 
l.ition  under  cliapter  31  of  title  38. 

"Public  service  career" — as  an  occupation, 
such  as  teaclier  or  policeman,  \^•hlch  the 
.Administrator  finds  to  he  one  meeting  the 
necessary  community  needs  and  in  short 
supply,  eitlier  generally  or  in  deprived  areas. 
Sucli  cirecrs  could  include  firemen,  and  hos- 
pital  workers,   as  well   as  others. 

In  malung  findings  under  subparagraph 
(b)  of  this  section  the  .Administrator  will 
consvilt  with  appropri;ite  other  officials  of 
the  Ciovernment  such  as  ilie  .Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Well. ire.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Director  ol  the  Office 
■:   Economic  Opportunitv . 

additional    EDt'OATlONAI     INTITLtMFNT     in 
fPCRADE    PROFESSIONAL    SKILLS 

Section  1691  would  provide  for  addiuonal 
c-ducational  entitlement  to  upgrade  proles- 
sional  skills  It  would  pornilt  a  qualified  vet- 
eran who  agreed  to  pursue  a  public  service 
career  in  a  deprived  are.i  lor  at  least  two  years 
to  earn  additional  enlitlemeiu  to  educational 
risslstnnce  under  chapter  34  of  title  38  (the 
new  veterans  edvicational  assistance  pro- 
c:ram)  on  the  basis  of  one  months  entitle- 
ment for  eacli  month  or  p.irtion  of  a  month 
during  winch  lie  pursued  such  a  career  in  a 
deprived  area.  Entitlement  could  only  be 
e.irned  for  service  in  a  deprived  area  subse- 
quent to  the  d.ite  ol  enactment  of  the  section 
.md  would  be  avail. ible  for  use  by  tiie  quali- 
fied veteran  during  the  period  commencing 
after  the  conipletion  ol  one  year's  service  (or 
an  academic  year  in  the  c.ise  of  a  teacher) 
but  not  later  than  eight  years  after  he  had 
earned  maximum  eiuitlement.  The  maximum 
entitlement  which  can  be  e.irned  under  tills 
section  cannot  exceed  thirty-six  months. 
Moreover,  accrued  unused  entitlement,  in- 
cluding that  earned  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  that  otherwise  earned  and  lui- 
used  under  chapter  ;i4  cannot  exceed  36 
months  at  any  one  time  Entitlement  earned 
IS  not  subject  to  tlie  limitations  of  section 


1661(b)  of  this  title.  Thus,  entitlement 
previously  used  under  chapters  31.  33,  34  and 
35  would  not  be  deducted  from  that  earned 
under  this  section.  Hence,  while  a  qualified 
veteran  could  utilize  In  excess  of  thirty-six 
months  entitlement,  he  could  not  have,  at 
any  one  time,  accrued  and  unused  in  excess 
of  thirty-six  months  entitlement. 

RESIDENCIES    IN    TEACHING 

Section  1692  provides  that  any  qualified 
veteran  who,  previous  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  has  not  taught  in  a 
deprived  area  for  a  period  of  two  years  may 
elect  to  receive  training  assistance  allowance 
during  the  period  required  to  complete  two 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  a  deprived 
area.  The  training  assistance  allowance  pay- 
able is  that  provided  for  on-Job  training  un- 
der section  1683  of  title  38,  except  that  tlie 
reductions  in  tlie  amount  are  geared  to  an 
"academic  year"  rather  than  six-nionth  in- 
tervals. Hence,  a  single  veteran  without  de- 
pendents would  draw  $80  per  month  during 
the  first  academic  year  and  $60  per  month 
during  the  second  academic  year  of  teaching 
in  a  deprived  area,  with  corresponding  higher 
amounts  for  dependents. 

OTHER     PUBLIC     SERVICE     CAREERS 

.Section  i693  provides  for  special  incentives 
for  other  public  service  c.ireers  by  per- 
mitting the  Administrator,  by  regulation,  to 
provide  Incentive  benefits  for  pucUc  service 
careers  other  than  teaching.  It  would  author- 
ize payment  of  incentive  benefits  to  qualiiled 
veterans  pursuing  pt;biic  service  careers  such 
as  policeman,  fireman,  and  hospital  workers 
and.  in  addition,  would  authorize  payment 
ol  such  benefits  to  qualified  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  programs  of  organized  activities 
m  a  deprived  area  such  as  the  Vista  program. 

The  incentive  allowances  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  rate  set  forth  in 
section  1683  of  title  38  and  may  not  be  paid 
for  more  tiian  two  years.  Further,  they  may 
be  paid  only  on  the  Ixisis  oi  public  service 
or  participation  in  organized  activities  in  a 
deprived  area,  subsequent  to  tlie  date  ol  en- 
actment of  the  section. 

In  determining  areas  for  wliicli  incentive 
benefits  may  be  paid  Uj  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing z  public  service  career  under  this  sec- 
tion, tlie  Administrator  may  distinguish  be- 
tween services  in  a  deprived  area,  service  in 
any  political  area  whicli  includes  a  deprived 
area  and  public  service  generally.  This  lan- 
guage would  permit  tlie  authorization  o! 
incentive  benefits  for  service  in  cities  or  rural 
countie.^  whicli  would  encompass  in  part  de- 
prived areas  as  well  as  areas  whicli.  iii  their 
entirety,  meet  tiie  definition  of  "deprived 
areas",  and  would  allow  a  variance  m  the 
boundaries  of  such  areas  for  tlie  purpose  ol 
specific  pviblic  service  careers.  Tiius,  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  career  as  a  police- 
man in  a  city  or  county  which  includes,  m 
p.irt,  a  deprived  area  might  qualUy  to  receive 
benefits  under  this  section,  while  one  pur- 
suing another  career,  otherwise  eligible, 
might  not  qualify  for  such  benefits  unless 
he  pursued  his  career  vvit'nin  tlie  limits  o;  a 
specific  "deprived  area  ",  Further,  tiie  Admin- 
istrator could  find  tliat  some  specific  public 
service  career,  for  which  tliere  may  be  no 
particular  need,  would  not  qualify  fi'r  bene- 
fits regardless  of  where  the  person  served 
In  rare  instances  when  found  to  meet  the 
purposes  of  the  subchapter,  a  c.ireer  in  public 
service  generally  could  meet  the  rc-cniir.?- 
ments.  Participation  in  a  program  of  orga- 
nized activities  must  be  perlormed  in  a  de- 
jirived  area"  to  qualify  lor  ii.ci-iiiivc  nc-nelits 
under  tliis  section. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   TRAININC.   ALLOWANCE 

Section  1694ta)  would  provide  a  s.ippic- 
inentary  training  allowance  of  $50  per  inontii 
111  addition  to  any  educationa  assistance  al- 
lowances otlierwise  payable  under  ciiapter  34 
to    I    qualified   veteran   purr,uing.   on   a    full- 


time  basis,  a  program  of  education  (or  a 
combination  of  education  and  training)  that 
would  qualify  him  for  a  public  service  career 
if  he  agrees  to  pursue  such  public  service 
career  in  a  deprived  area  for  at  least  two 
years  after  completion  of  his  program 

This  would  mean  tliat  a  veteran  having 
eligibility  for  educational  assistance  based 
on  service  in  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
fiict.  or  subsequent  to  January  :n .  1955. 
could  pursue  a  program  of  education  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38.  qualifying  him  lor  a 
public  service  career  and  if  lie  a^'reed  lo 
pursue  such  a  career  in  a  deprived  area  i' r 
two  years,  lie  could  receive  $50  per  month 
in  addition  to  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance to  which  lie  would  otherwise  be 
entitled.  Thus,  a  single  veteran  with  no  de- 
pendents would  receive  $50  per  month  m 
addition  lo  the  $130  per  month  educational 
assistance  allowance.  Moreover,  a  cjualified 
veteran  pursuing  a  Icderal  program  such  as 
the  Teacher  Corps,  while  not  entitled  to  cdu- 
(  ational  assistance  allow.uice  beciute  ol  the 
prohibition  against  duplication  of  benefits 
contained  in  section  1781  of  title  38  could 
receive  tlie  $50  per  month  supplemental 
training  allowance  under  this  section 

For  the  purposes  of  section  1694iai,  the 
Administrator  may  designate  the  other  pub- 
lic service  careers,  otiier  than  teacliing.  for 
which  eligibility  under  this  section  may  be 
afforded.  He  may  designate  stich  public  serv- 
ice careers  either  on  a  nationwide  basis,  or 
based  on  conditions  in  certain  specific  de- 
prived areas  where  tlie  qualified  veteran  has 
agreed  to  serve.  Benefits  could  be  paid  under 
this  section  witiiout  regard  to  section  1781 
of  title  38  which  prohibits  duplication  ol 
benefits.  The  supplemental  allowance  could 
not  be  paid  for  a  period  longer  than  that 
for  which  the  veteran  has  agreed  to  serve  in 
a  deprived  area  Any  amounts  paid  by  way 
of  supplementary  training  allowances  would 
be  recoverable  by  the  Government  from  tlie 
veteran  in  llie  event  he  breaches  his  agree- 
ment lo  serve  in  a  deprived  area 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  l€95\a]  permits  tlie  Administrator 
to  waive  all  delimiting  dated  upon  the  u,se 
of  entitlement  earned  under  the  World  War 
II.  Korean  confiict  tmd  service  alter  Janu- 
ary :n.  1955,  GI  programs,  or  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  vocational  reliabiiitation  o:  chapter 
31  of  this  title.  Any  entitlement  restored  by 
reason  oi  such  a  waiver  is  deemed  to  he 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance  under 
chapter  34  ol  title  38  and  may  be  made 
available  only  while  tlie  veteran  is  pursuing 
a  program  under  wiiicii  lie  is  eligible  lor 
supplementary  training  allowances  pursuant 
to  section  1694  ol  this  ciiapter.  In  no  event 
may  he  be  restored  more  than  36  momlis 
entitlement 

.Subsection  (bi  provides  tliai  training  .i.s- 
sistaiice  allowances  lor  iiiceniive  benefits 
authorized  by  section  1692  or  1693  may  be 
paid  without  charge  t<j.  or  irrespective  o" 
any  entitlement  to  educational  assistanc 
the  veteran  may  ii.ive  under  chapter  34.  .Nc 
auditlonal  educational  eiiiitlemem  may  be 
afforded  under  section  161)1  ol  tills  ciiapter 
because  ol  pursuit  ol  service  lor  winch  a 
training  a.ssistance  allowance  or  incentive 
lienent  is  paid  pursuant  to  section  1692  or 
1093.  Subsection  ici  malcc.=  clear  that  tlierf 
v\ould  be  no  bar  to  the  payment  ol  training 
assist. nice  pursuant  to  section  1692  and  in- 
centive benefits  pursuant  lo  section  1093  to 
employees  of  the  United  States  .md  tiie  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  in  addition  to  their  salary. 

.Sub;ection  idi  provides  that  in  the  event 
a  veteran  breaches  his  agreement  to  serve 
in  a  deprived  area,  any  supplementary  train- 
ing allowance  p.ad  to  him  pursuant  lo  sec- 
tion 1094  of  this  chapter  shall  be  considered 
an  overpavniEiit  and  recoverable  as  a  debt 
unle.ss  llie  overpayment  is  waived  puisuaiil 
to  section  ai02(a  i  ol  title  38. 

.Section  2iQi  e;  .'.-•hnical  in  n.itore  aiiiciid- 
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Ins  the  analysis  nt  the  head  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38  to  include  the  new  subchapter  V. 
"V'eterans  In  Public  Senlce  " 

The    tables    presented    by    Mr.    Yar- 
BOROUCH  are  as  follows: 

frST  i-Y£AR  COST  OF  VETERANS  \H  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 
Of   1969 

USAGE  Of  ENTITLEMENT  WHICH  WAS  RESTORED  FOR 
SERVICE  \H  DEPRIVED  AREAS 


ruarij  1,  IOCS 


YMf 


Cn« 


Diffct  l>»ne- 
I'lS  co?t 


M 

Jrt 
4th 
Sih 


700 

{600.000 

2.200 

1. too.  000 

3.100 

2.600.000 

^JSS 

2.400.000 

2.900 

2. 400. ono 

i-<ft*t  total. 


9.800,000 


TEACM»S  RESIDENCY 


Ist.  . 
2d... 
3d  ... 

4m  . 
bin  ... 


19.900 

$12. 600,000 

I9.800 

11.  MO.  000 

a.  800 

S,  lOO.OOO 

7.300 

4.600.000 

6.600 

4.200.000 

S-vnriotal 


38.000.000 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  WORKERS 


Ijf 

2d...   

3d  

4"'      .... 

btti    .. 

S-ye4f  total 


&.000 

n.ooG 

iS.OOO 
16.000 
16.000 


SS. 900. 000 
IS.  300.000 
17.700.000 
18.900.000 
18.900.000 

7«.  700.  UUO 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  TRAINING  ALLOWANCES— SSO 


!$t. 

2d.. 
3d  . 
4tli 
5th 


12.S00 
13.100 
14.  SOO 
14.&00 
U.iOO 


>y«a>  toUI.. 


}4. 400. 000 
S.  000.  000 
5.  MO.  000 
S,  MO,  000 
S.  MO.  000 

25,900.000 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Ynr 


2d. 
3d 
4tfi 
H» 


Cost 


1  1 

I  7 

;  b 

:  I) 

I  > 


Vrur  totjl 


7.  J 


Nott:  It  IS  »stim«t««i  that  udmtnntraiion  will  (tquir*  12S 

addilKinaliinploy.'      '  .  r  CS  9 


VOCATIONAL  REHABIU  r.ATIGN 

i  R.-MNING 

Mr.  YAHBciROUGH  Mr.  President, 
the  .second  biH^that  I  am  mtroducint:  to- 
day, on  behalf  of  myseli  ar.d  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Kennedy!,  is 
df.signed  to  improve  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation irair.inK  for  ser\ice-con- 
iiecied  veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of 
such  training  on  a  part-time  basis. 

ThLs  bill  v.ill  cover  an  important  but 
neglected  .segment  of  veterans  whu  have 
.-.ervice-connected  disabilities.  For  e.x- 
ample.  a  veteran  may  prfsently  be  em- 
ployed full  time  at  an  occupation  that 
pr.jvidcs  an  adequate  income  for  himself 
and  his  family,  but  he  may  have  a  disa- 
bility which  progressively  xets  worse  and 
v^jrse.  Because  his  present  job  is  ade- 
cjuate.  he  may  not  see  the  need  for 
leceivmg  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  receive  full- 


time  trainuiK:  by  quiitinj?  his  present 
job  By  the  time  his  dusabllity  has  pro- 
t:re.s.sed  U3  the  ixjint  that  he  can  no 
longer  work  at  his  pre.sent  Job.  his  eli- 
gibility for  vrx:ational  rehabilitation  may 
have  run  out.  .-Ince  elK'ibility  expires  in 
9  years. 

VVlthtiut  some  kind  of  part-time  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  a  veteran  may  be 
faced  with  the  grim  alternatives  of  work- 
ing full  time  to  .NUp(X)rt  his  family  or 
receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ms<  full  time  with  a  .-.eriou.sly  reduced  in- 
come. 

Under  the  bii;  I  .im  introducing;  today, 
such  a  veteran  will  be  able  to  receive 
vocational  rehabilitation  trainini,'  part 
time  and  continue  to  work  at  his  repular 
job  In  this  way.  as  the  veteran  s  disabil- 
ity grows  proKre.ssively  worse  he  can 
gradually  receive  tramini?  that  will  allow 
him  to  pursue  a  difTerent  vocation 

E.xpenence  has  .-.homi  that  .some  ellKi- 
ble  veterans  who  wou:d  have  benefited 
from  a  vocat.onal  rehablliUition  tralnint; 
proKram  have  had  to  for-o  the  i)ur.>uit 
of  such  a  procrram  becau.se  of  their  eco- 
nomic situation  If  the  law  had  jjer- 
mitted.  they  could  have  gained  benefits 
through  a  part-time  program  which 
would  have  allowed  them  to  supplement 
their  income  by  full-  or  pari-um.'  em- 
ployment 

TTie  rdminlstration's  VVkcational  Re- 
habilitation and  Education  Advi.sory 
Committee,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1788  of  title  38.  considered  this  prob- 
lem in  depth  and  recommended  that 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  luithoruc  the 
puKuit  of  part-time  institutional  train- 
ing for  chapter  31  trainees 

The  full-time  I'-cjuirfment  has  often 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  tho.se  vet- 
erans in  need  of  training  who  vi.ould 
rather  continue  unsuitable  employment 
than  risk  the  uncertainty  of  full-time 
training.  These  persons  have  been  re- 
luctant to  give  up  their  jobs  to  take 
tramin«  on  a  full-time  basis  because 
they  lacked  confidence  in  themselves  or 
the  proirram  and  liad  no  assurance  that 
such  training  would  improve  their  job 
potential 

The  estimated  cost  of  direct  benefits 
for  fiscal  year  1969  would  be  S 4. 200. 000. 
The  number  of  trainees  per  munih  for 
1909  would  be  2.100.  for  1970  and  1971  — 
-600.  and  would  u:radually  decline  after 
that  to  2.300  in  1973. 

.•\t  this  point,  Mr  President.  I  ask  that, 
a  copy  of  the  bill  for  part-time  vocational 
rehabilitation  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 
alon'.4  with  an  analysis  of  the  bill  and  an 
explanation  showing  the  changes  in  the 
exislinn  law. 

The  PRESIDI.NG  OKFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  explanation  will  be  irintcd 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  2911  >  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  improve  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  trainin;,'  for  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  by  authorizing 
pursuit  of  such  training  on  a  part-time 
basis,  introduced  by  Mr.  Y.arburocch 
'for  him.self  and  Mr  Kennehy  of  .Mas.,a- 
chusetts' .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  iniblic  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows; 


S.  291X 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  r<f 
Kepresrntatiies  of  the  United  States  i,f 
Arnr'va  :n  Cong'e<:^  e.SfieTnb'.rd ,  That  sec- 
tion 1304  of  title  38.  United  State.s  Code,  is 
iinieaded  by  (Ij  Ufletlng  In  siibseiuon  ib» 
the  t.ible  conuuned  therein  In  Its  eiuiretv 
iind  substituting  lu  lieu  thereof  the  f..llow- 
ing: 


"Cotemn  1 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

Type  Ol  IraininE 

No 

One 

Two  or  more 

dependents 

dependent 

dependents 

Institutional' 

Full  time 

JllO 

J150 

5175 

Ihre«-quarlers 

time 

80 

no 

130 

Hall  tme 

ib 

75 

85 

Instilulional  on-l;irm 

apprentice  or  olher 

o.'>-|OD  tratmng 

lull  tune 

95 

125 

150": 

and  (2)  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  fol- 
!  'Wing  the  t.ible  Immediately  before  the 
word  ■trauipe"  the  following:  ■full-time": 
and  ( Ji  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  s.t- 
tlon  immediately  after  subsection  loi  the 
following  new  sub.secUon: 

'  idi  The  .Administrator  shall  define  full- 
t;me  and  part-time  training  in  the  c.ise  of  all 
eligible  veterans  pursuing  a  course  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  tr.iining  under  tills 
chapter  ■■ 

The  analysis  of  the  bill  presented  by 
Mr.  Yarborocch  is  as  follows: 
AN.M.YSIS  (  >   THE  Bill 

I  To  amend  title  38  of  tiie  fnitcd  States 
Code,  to  improve  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  for  service-connected  veterans  by 
uithonzing  pursuit  of  sucli  training  on  k 
part-time  basis  ) 

li.e  bin  would  amend  section  1,504  oi  title 
38,  ti.  provide  for  a  schedule  of  subsistence 
allowance  rites  for  three-ejuarter  and  half- 
time  training  'Ihe  subsistence  allowance 
for  institutional  training  on  a  thrcc- 
quartcrs-time  basis  for  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendents would  be  $80.  -vith  one  dependent 
J 1 1'),  .ind  with  two  or  more  dependent.-;  $13ii. 
while  halt-';me  training  would  be  ,$55,  $75, 
and  *85  per  month  No  allowance  would  bf 
paid  for  Institutional  training  cm  a  less  than 
half-time  basis  .md  institutional  on-firm, 
apprentice  and  other  on-the-job  training  on 
less  than  a  full-time  basis.  The  additional  $5 
per  month  f.)r  each  dependent  In  excess  of 
t*o  which  IS  currently  being  paid  would 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  veterans  pur- 
.sulng  training  on  a  fuU-tirne  basis  only. 

The  bin  would  also  (^dd  a  new  subsection 
Id)  to  section  1504.  autiiorizing  the  .Admin- 
istrator to  define  full-time  .tnd  part-time 
pursuit  of  a  cours?  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  under  this  chapter. 

The  explanation  prc-ienitd  by  Mr. 
Yarborouch  is  as  follows: 

Cha.NuE.s   i.-j   Existi.ng  Law 
TITLE  38 — VETERANS'   BENEFITS 


I'MII       HI 


Keadjustme.nt 
Kf.nkfits 


AND      RFtATKD 


5  1504    Subsistence  allowances 

1. 1 1  While  pursuing  a  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  and  for  two  months 
after  his  employabillty  is  determined,  each 
veteran  shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance as  prescribed  in  this  section. 

(b)  Vhe  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
tr,in-trainee  is  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
,ince  with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II, 
III,  or  IV  (Whichever  is  applicable  as  de- 
lernuiied  by  The  veterans  dependency  sta- 
tus) opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  train- 
ing as  specified  in  column  I 
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[Column  1 


(  ohiinii 
U 


(olunin 
III 


CoIUTiin 
IV 


Type  of  ii,iiiiliic 


No  lie-        Onede-        Two  or 
lnMHleTit,'.       |i('ii(|piit       iiioreilo- 
pemleiits 


Kiitl-ltnip  institu- 
tional tniliiiiiK  ..        *llii 

In.-imiiliiiniil  oii- 
firin,  npiirchlu* 
Df  otlllT  iiii-jol> 
tniiiiiop M,'' 


1.,'. 


•■IT.'i 


I,'.u] 


Column  I  Column  II  Column  III  Column  IV 


Tupt  of  iraittint  .V«  Oaf        Ticoormore 

J'jirndnitt    dipniititl    dtptndiult 


liiKlilutiunal: 


1  lilt  time 

fllO 

f:Su 

fl7n 

;7ir(^-c/iiar(fr» 

»/ 

no 

IVl 

Ihllllmr      -. 

Ht, 

7S 

ft  ■ 

Inn/ilitltimnl  tin- 

Juriit,  apiin  nticf 

nr  otfitT  tnt-JitO 

training,  full  ttiiu- 

»<,| 

Its 

mil 

Where  any  full-time  trainee  has  more  than 
two  dependents  and  is  not  eligible  to  receive 
additional  compensation  as  provided  by  sec- 
iion  315  or  section  335  (wlvlchever  is  ap- 
])Iicable)  of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance prescribed  in  column  IV  of  the  fore- 
going table  shall  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional $5  per  montli  for  each  dependent  in 
excess  of  two. 

ic)  Where  the  course  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation training  consists  of  training  on 
the  Job  by  an  employer,  such  employer  shall 
be  required  to  submit  monthly  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  statement  in  writing  showing 
any  wage,  compensation,  or  other  Income 
pMd  by  him  to  the  veteran  during  the  month, 
directly  or  indirectly.  Based  upon  such  writ- 
ten statements,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
tliorized  to  reduce  the  subsistence  allowance 
of  such  veteran  to  an  amount  considered 
equitable  and  Just. 

Id)  The  Administrator  shall  define  full- 
time  and  part-time  training  in  the  case  of 
all  eligible  veterans  pursuing  a  course  of 
lot^-ational  rehabilitation  training  under  this 
chapter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
both  of  these  bills  represent  an  invest- 
ment— not  only  an  investment  in  the 
men  who  have  laid  their  lives  on  the  line 
m  defense  of  America,  but  an  investment 
in  America  herself.  We  have  reaped,  and 
we  continue  to  reap,  the  fruits  of  our  in- 
vpstment  in  the  World  War  II  GI  bill, 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  and  the  cold  war  GI 
bill.  The  bills  I  introduce  today  will 
capitalize  on  those  investments  and,  by 
channeling  the  talents  of  our  soldiers 
into  those  areas  of  the  country  most  in 
need  of  talent,  provide  an  added  return 
on  our  investment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  wish  to  say  how  de- 
lighted I  am  to  associate  myself  with  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborouch],  and  also  to 
succeed  him,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee. 

As  the  newly  designated  chairman  of 
tile  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  it 
IS  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  act- 
mt,'  jointly  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  in  introducing  these 
two  important  bills  today. 

Senator  Yarborouch  has  fathered 
much  of  the  legislation  which  is  today 
making  the  lives  of  our  veterans  richer, 
better,  more  productive,  and  fuller.  As 


the  new  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  enactment  of  legislation  em- 
bodying the  goals  established  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  two  bills  we  introduce  today  are 
administration  bills.  They  are  both 
needed.  They  are  imaginative.  They  rec- 
ognize both  the  special  position  of  vet- 
erans and  the  special  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  both  merit  speedy  enactment. 
As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  I  will  do  all  I  can  both 
to  speed  their  enactment  and  to  see  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  have  their  in- 
tended effects. 

I  .shall  discuss,  briefly,  the  two  bills. 

VETERANS    IN    PUBLIC    SKRVICE 

The  first  is  the  Veterans  in  Public 
Service  Act  of  1968.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  plainly  stated  in  the  President's 
message  on  veterans  affairs: 

To  provide  incentives  to  channel  the  tal- 
ents of  the  veteran  to  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  rural  and  urban  America  today :  To  teach 
the  children  of  the  poor:  to  help  man  un- 
derstrength  police  forces  and  fire  depart- 
ments; to  do  meaningful  work  in  local  hos- 
pitals, where  skills  are  short;  X/^  fill  tlie  riinks 
of  VISTA,  to  work  in  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  and  in  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program. 

The  incentives  and  encouragements 
the  bill  offers  a  number  of  different 
forms.  They  come  on  top  of  the  regular 
benefits  available  to  veterans  under  the 
CI  bills.  Under  the  proposals,  qualified 
veterans  who  agreed  to  pursue  a  public 
.service  career  in  a  deprived  area  for  at 
least  2  years  would  receive  additional 
entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  the  GI  bill.  This  additional  entitle- 
ment would  be  on  the  basis  of  1  month's 
entitlement  for  each  month's  service  in 
the  public  service  job.  Thus,  a  veteran 
who  worked  as  a  policeman  for  2  years 
would  earn  an  additional  educational 
assistance,  also  for  a  2-year  perioo. 

Residencies  in  teaching  are  the  sec- 
ond form  of  inducement.  A  qualified 
veteran  who  has  not  previously  taught 
in  a  school  in  a  deprived  area  could  elect 
to  receive  a  training  assistance  allow  ance 
for  the  2-year  period  he  did  teach  in 
such  a  deprived  area  school.  For  a  single 
veteran  without  dependents,  this  allow- 
ance would  total  $80  per  month  the  first 
year  and  $60  per  month  the  second  year. 
For  married  veterans,  the  allowance  is 
correspondingly  higher. 

The  third  form  of  incentive  is  pay- 
ment of  incentive  benefits  to  qualified 
veterans  who  pursue  careers  in  public 
service  careers  other  than  teaching. 
These  would  include  policemen,  firemen, 
hospital  workers,  VISTA  volunteers,  and 
others  found  qualifying  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  incentive  payments  could  not  ex- 
tend for  more  than  2  years. 

The  fourth  form  of  incentive  is  an  al- 
lowance to  supplement  the  regular  bene- 
fits of  the  GI  bill,  for  veterans  who 
agreed  to  pursue  public  service  jobs  for 
at  least  2  years  after  completion  of  his 
academic  training.  This  incentive  would 
be  an  additional  allowance  of  S50  jjer 
month. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  en- 
couragements, and  it  should  have  a  ma- 
terial impact.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion has  estimated  that  in  the  first  year 
of  program  operation,  about  38.000  vet- 
erans would  be  involved  in  one  or  another 
of  the  programs.  The  number  would  rise 
in  successive  years. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  of  the  type  envisioned  by 
the  proposed  legislation.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  examples. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  says: 

Due  to  the  great  difficulties  ol  attracting 
c;i])iitale  personnel,  almost  all  large  police  de- 
partments In  the  United  States  are  substan- 
tially below  tiieir  authorized  strength. 

^  The  average  police  force  operates  5  per- 
cent below  its  quota.  Police  forces  in 
large  cities  operate  10  percent  below 
standard  capacity.  An  additional  50,000 
new  police  officers  are  needed  every  year. 

The  Teacher  Corps  bill,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]  and  I 
originally  introduced  in  1966,  was  aimed 
at  one  of  the  same  problems  this  bill  is: 
The  availability  of  teachers  in  slum 
schools.  The  teacher-pupil  ratios  in 
schools  in  deprived  areas,  for  example, 
are  much  higher  than  in  other  areas.  In 
many  schools  in  these  areas,  the  prob- 
lem is  less  one  of  teaching  than  of  keep- 
ing order.  The  addition  of  new,  dedicated 
men— veterans — to  the  teaching  force  in 
these  schools  can  be  a  major  factor  in 
improving  these  schools. 

A  graphic  example  of  the  need  for  pro- 
grams of  this  type  is  the  health  man- 
power shortage.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower  re- 
cently reported  on  the  shortages  in 
health  manpower,  and  when  speaking 
about  nurses  said: 

The  growth  in  demand  during  1965-1975 
will  exceed  growth  in  supply  by  about  lOO.OOO 
nurses,  further  exaggerating  what  Is  already 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  critical  shortage. 

The  Commission  then  recommended 
that: 

The  Federal  Government  give  high  priority 
to  the  support  under  university  direction  of 
experimental  programs  which  train  and  uti- 
lize new  categories  of  health  professionals. 

This  bill  is  one  way  of  carrying  out 
this  recommendation. 

There  are  many  other  vital  public 
.service  jobs  our  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  public  service  organizations 
need  to  have  filled.  As  one  further  ex- 
ample, the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Welfare  leported  in  1966  "an  ex- 
treme shortage  in  qualified  personnel  for 
social  welfare  programs." 

In  sum.  there  are  many  manpower 
shortages  in  public  service  jobs — and  this 
bill  can  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  easing  these  shortages. 

Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  expressed  the 
rationale  for  the  bill  very  succinctly  in 
his  letter  transmitting  the  bill  to  the 
Senate.  He  said: 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  provide  the  incen- 
tive which  will  channel  the  talent,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  maturity  of  the  veteran  into 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
America  today. 

IMPROVED   VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 
TRAINING 

The  second  bill  would  improve  the 
existing  program  of  vocational  training 
available  to  veterans. 
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Under  existing  law.  financial  asJst- 
ance  for  vocational  rehabilitation  t«4ln- 
ir.tJ  for  veterans  with  service-cosmecled 
di.sabilities  is  available  only  for  ffJI-time 
training  The  program  provides  pay- 
ments for  a  subsistence  allow»ftce.  and 
alio  for  tuition,  fees  b<-)uk-;,  sn/iiilles.  and 
rouipment. 

This  proeram  was  desiuned  to  help 
disabled  veterans  restore  their  eniplcy- 
abihty  As  .sucii.  it  is  a  compassionate 
and  neces,sar>'  procram 

But  its  built-in  limitations^  have  re- 
duced its  efTectiveness  There  are  many 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  who.  be- 
cause of  physical  or  economic  hmita- 
tions,  simply  cannot  take  part  in  a  full- 
time  training  program  The  bill,  by  au- 
thorizing part-time  participation  in  vo- 
cational rfhabilitation  training?  pro- 
irrams,  will  brln?  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
-:ram  to  the  veterans  who  may  need  its 
help  the  most,  but  who  do  not  qualify 
tcday 

There  may  be  other  areas  in  which  the 
f^xiitirui  Ifipislation  providini?  a;d  and 
■issistance  to  this  country's  \eterans 
needs  revision  As  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  I  will  look 
at  this  legislation  Where  it  is  Inadequate. 
'.r  where  It  Is  out  of  date  I  will  try  to 
mike  it  realistic  In  dome  so.  I  will  be 
fillowlnc  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr  YARBORoroHl  nnd  the 
Senator  from  West  Viruinla  i  Mr.  Ran- 
nriLPHl  my  immediate  riredecessors  as 
chairman 

I  am  particularly  Interested  to  see  that 
our  veterans  hospitals  are  making  the 
best  possible  care  available  to  veterans, 
with  the  minimum  of  cost  to  the  vet- 
erans themselves  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Americas  \eterans  hold  a  special  place 
in  our  history'  They  have  -lood  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  fi^^ht  for  freedom  and 
liberty.  They  deserve  our  continuing  sup- 
port 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
kim  honored  to  be  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Kennedy).  I  want  to  congratulate 
him.  and  the  veterans  of  America,  on  his 
bfini;  named  today  as  chau-man  of  Sen- 
ate Veterans   Aflairs  Subcommittee 

I  served  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee for  several  years.  I  joined  the  sub- 
committee 10  years  auo  and  liave  been  on 
It  ever  .siiice.  When  I  fust  began  to  serve 
un  that  suc)committee  the  late  John  F. 
Keiuiedy  was  also  .serving  on  it.  I  served 
with  him  until  h.c  became  President  of 
llie  United  States. 

When  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy  1  came  to  the  Senate,  he 
went  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. When  ills  brother,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Kennedy  I  came 
nere.  he  also  went  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Sutxromimttte.  Th.y  both  serve 
on  it  now.  Thus.  I  have  liad  the  privilege, 
m  my  years  in  the  Senate,  to  serve  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  with 
these  three  very  able  ai.d  dislinguislied 
brothers. 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  great  talent 
and  dedication  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Mr  Kennedy!,  the  veterans 
of  our  land  wiii  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  subcommittee 
chairmanship. 


The  chahman.shlp  of  the  subcommittee 
was  open  for  .several  days  Other  Senators 
were  di.scussiiiK  accepting  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  MajisachiLsettLs  agreed  to  take 
the  chairman.';hli)  and  is  thus  starting  out 
with  auspicious  legi.slation  which  will 
mean  much  to  the  millions  of  veterans 
already  discharged  in  this  present  period, 
and  those  who  will  come  out  of  service 
In  the  future 

Once  more.  I  congratulate  and  thank 
the  SenaU-ir  from  Massachusetts  for 
takint;  the  chairmanship  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee 


PROPOSED  SALt:  OF  LANDS  TO 
COLORAD<:>  RIVER  COMMISSION 
OF  NEVADA 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  Uj  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mis^slon  of  Nevada 

This  measure  will  extend  by  another 
5  years  ihc  period  in  which  the  State 
'.vlU  be  able  ti  exercise  its  authority  to 
acnuire   the   designated   land.. 

Since  the  present  act  expires  on  March 
6.  1968.  I  uree  early  heanncs  by  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The  bill 
will  be  received  nnd  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  iS  2913'  to  amend  the  act 
directluK  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  public  l.siul.-;  m  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada  m  order  to  extend  for 
.T  years  the  time  for  selectini,'  such  lands, 
introduced  by  Mr  Bible,  was  rf>ceived. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  hTTR- 
I'HER  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS   ACT 

Mr  FTTLBRIGHT  Mr  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act. 

The  proiKised  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Cori's  and 
I  am  introducini;  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  risht  \.o  support  or  oppo.se 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  sum-'ested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  con- 
.-idered  by  the  Coiimuttee  on  P'oreign 
Relations. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
()Oint.  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  January  29.  1968.  and  a 
section-by-.section  anaiy.sis  in  retrard  to 
It. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter  and  analysis  v.iU  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

The  bill  iS.  2914'  U)  authorize  the  fur- 
ther amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
introduced  by  Mr.  1-  L'LBRicHr.  by  reque^it. 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Fore'pn 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  i.i 
the  REroRD,  as  follows: 

S    2914 

r,r  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  c/ 
Rri}r<cntat\ve.i  of  the  United  Stnte(>  of 
AmeT'.ca  in  Congress  aisembled,  that  sectlnn 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amonderl. 
which  authorizes  appropriations  tn  c:irry  out 
the  parpo-ses  of  that  Act,  !.s  amended,  by 
strlklni;  uut  "1968"  and  '  f  1  I5,700,0OO''  nnd 
•  iibstltuling  ■1969"  and  $112,800  000,"  rc- 
.spectlvely 

Sec  2  Section  5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
;is  amended,  which  rotates  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(.11  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  "the  Act 
of  .\ugust  3,  1950,  chnpter  518,  section  1 
(6  use  61f)  '  and  substitute  therefor  "sec- 
tion 5582(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
CoUe" 

(b)  Tn  .subsection  (Ul.  strike  out  "the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  .Act  (39 
St.'it  742).  us  amended"  and  substitute 
therefor  "sections  8101-8150  of  title  5  of  the 
L'lattd  States  Code". 

(C)  la  subsection  (d((l),  strike  out  "the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,"  and 
substitute  therefor  "sections  5101  5115  of 
t:tle  5  ol  the  United  States  Code  ". 

(di  la  subsection  (fi(l)(A).  strike  out 
■  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  ii-s  amend- 
ed 13  use.  2251  et  soq  )  "  .md  substitute 
therefor  "sections  8:)31  83-<8  of  title  5  of  the 
Unllfd  St.Ttcs  Code  '. 

(ei  In  subsection  (h) .  sta-ike  out  '(5  U  S  C 
2171  et  seq  I  '  and  substitute  therefor  "(50 
use  1451  et  seq  )  ":  strike  out  "the  Act  of 
June  4  1954,  chapter  204.  section  4  (5  U  S  C. 
73b-6i  "  and  substitute  therefor  'section 
67.'2  fif   title  5   ol    liie   UiuU'd   Slates  Code", 

(fi  In  subsection  (J».  strike  out  "1757  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  <.f  the  United  States, 
us  amended  (5  USC  16 1"  and  substitute 
therefor  '3331  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  ". 

Src-  3  Section  7iaM3i  of  the  Pc.ice  Corps 
An.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Peace  Corps 
eniploypes.  is  amended  by  striking  cut  "2U7 
I'f  t!\e  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  .^ct, 
r)49,  as  amended  la  USC  llBhi'  and  "title 
II  of  the  Overseas  Differentials  and  Allow- 
ances Act  (5  US  C  3031  et  seq  )  "  and  substi- 
tuting thereror  "5J41  of  title  5  of  the  United 
-States  Code"  and  "sections  5921-5925  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code",  respectively. 

SEC.  4  Section  13  of  the  Pe.-tce  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  experts  and 
Consultants.  Is  amended  as  f  jllows 

I  ill  In  subsection  (a  i .  strike  out  "15  of  the 
Act  ff  August  2.  1946.  as  amended  (5  USC. 
55a I  ■  and  substitute  therefor  "3109  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 

(bi  In  subsection  (b).  strike  out  "section 
13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  USC.  2263)"  and  substitute 
<hrefur  "sections  3323(b)  and  8:i44  of  tule  5 
of  the  United  States  Code". 

Sec  5  .Section  14ibi  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  which  relates  to  the  detail  of  personnel 
to  foreign  governments  and  international 
organizations.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1765  of  t:ie  Revised  Statutes  t5  USC.  701" 
and  substituting  therefor  '5530  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code". 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
^L-.  FVleright  are  as  follows: 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington.  January  29,  J968. 

H:^n      HtTEERT    H      HVMi'HatY. 

['rrtxdent  of   the  Senate. 

Ue.^r  ..Ir,  PntaiDENT:  Encl.jsed  for  your 
c  -nsideration  is  draft  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  its  work 
on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  understanding. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $112  8  million  for  the  Peace  Corps 
la  Fiscal  1969.  It  will  enabie  the  Peace  Corps 
to    train   an   estimated   9,200   Volunteer   ap- 
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pllcants  In  the  coming  year.  1150  more  than 
this  year.  It  will  also  enable  the  total  num- 
ber of  Volunteers  and  trainees  serving  at  the 
end  of  the  Pc.ice  Corps  Program  Year.  Au- 
^:ust  31.  1969.  to  grow  to  about  15.200.  ap- 
proximately 600  more  than  the  estimated 
number  on  August  31.  1968. 

During  the  p.^st  yc.ir.  the  Peace  Corps 
h.os  Increased  tlie  number  of  countries  with 
which  it  has  programs  from  52  to  57,  and 
requests  for  Volunteers  have  been  received 
from  several  additional  countries.  Our  pro- 
gram m  1969  calls  for  continued  emphasis 
on  more  elTectlve  and  more  economical  ways 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  program  and  sup- 
port our  Volunteers. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  h.is  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

J.\CK    V.\UGHN. 

Section-bt-Section    .analysis   of   the   Pao- 

losED  Act    To  A.mend  Further  the  Peace 

Corps  Act 

The  proposed  act  (the  ■bill")  (to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended) 
(the  act"),  authorizes  new  appropriations 
under  the  general  authority  In  the  act  for 
;ipproi)rlations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  The  bill  would  accomplish  this  by 
•■inking  out  the  amount  and  the  reference 
to  the  fi.'5cal  year  In  that  general  authoriza- 
tion and  substituting  the  new  amount  and 
the  new  fiscal  year.  Deletion  of  the  amount 
and  date  In  the  general  authorization,  of 
course,  h.is  no  effect  on  funds  heretofore 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  or 
provisions  of    the   act. 

The  bill  also  includes  technical  amend- 
ments to  reflect  the  1966  codification  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  No  substantive 
changes  are  intended  by  these  amendments. 

Section  1 — Amends  section  3(b)  of  the 
act.  which  relates  to  authorizations,  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $112,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Sections  2  through  5. — Amend  sections  5 
(c),  5(di,  5idi(l).  5(f)(1)(A).  5(h), 
5(3),  7a(3i.  13(a).  13(b)  and  :4(b)  of  the 
act  to  reflect  the  li>66  codiflcaticn  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Cede. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  rule  before  a  second  quorum  call 
can  be  asked  for? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  advised, 
through  the  office  of  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, that  the  rule  is  that  business  Ls  sup- 
posed to  be  transacted  between  two  com- 
pleted quorum  calls.  However,  this  quo- 
rum call  not  having  been  compacted, 
there  is  no  rule. 


THE  BUDGET 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  2134)  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  ealablishment  of  new 
or  expanded  lob-producinEj  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  in  rural 
areas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chain.  'Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

CXIV—     112-  Part  2 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lead  editorial  ■which  was  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  on  yesterday  be  printed  la 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  ediloiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCr.ESS     AND     THE     BCDCET 

The  President's  $186.1-billion  budget 
hardly  overflows  with  surpluses.  Its  crucial 
i.^sues  were  argued  with  remarkable  clarity 
a  week  ago,  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— ^;nd  the  next  significant 
chapter  is  apt  to  unfold  in  that  same  forum. 
In  essence,  the  new  budget  :s  udvanctd  a,- 
a  model  of  austerity,  i.lreudy  p:\red  to  i!ie 
b.-.ne.  whose  "first  and  loremosl'  necessity 
i:,  congressional  approval  ol  tlie  Pre<;ident's 
temporary  surcharge  on  income  t.ixes.  This 
was  precisely  the  pitch  pursued  iu  the  House 
last  week,  to  no  resounding  applause.  V.'hile 
the  full  budget  details  were  not  then  avail- 
able, the  basic  figures  were.  At  that  time. 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
made  quite  plain  his  view  that  the  first  order 
of  business  is  going  to  be  the  matter  of  next 
year's  federal  spending.  We  suspect  he  wiis 
.'^peaking  for  a  majority  of   the   Congress. 

Against  that  background,  the  prospects  o: 
an  amicable  meeting  of  minds  between  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  appear  to  be 
quite  bleak. 

Nevertheless,  .".n  effort  in  that  direction 
must  be  m.ide.  Iu  our  view,  the  tax  request 
is  needed  to  avoid  excessive  borrowing  and  to 
depress  other  inflationary  pressures  which 
already  are  in  eflect.  Prices  rose  about  4  per- 
cent during  the  last  h.ilf  of  1967  alone.  On 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  budget  expendi- 
tures, the  only  alternative  to  a  temporary 
t.ax  boost  is  a  doflclt  on  the  order  of  $20 
billion 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the 
Jjhnson  assessment  of  "rock-bottom  "  f^pend- 
ing  has  to  be  taken  at  face  value.  In  his  com- 
ments last  week  some  observers  saw  siipges- 
tions  that  Mills  might  be  willing  to  initiate 
the  tax-boost  drive  if  relatively  modest 
spending  cuts  were  made  in  the  budget  Con- 
gress received  yesterday.  We  hope,  however, 
that  Mills  retains  his  tone  of  skepticism  on 
this  score,  and  that  he  i.^  joined  by  the  lead- 
ers of  both  p.arties  in  charge  of  appropria- 
tions. 

The  accepted  pattern  of  budget  presenta- 
tion is  of  course  to  advance  fiscal  requests 
in  bookkeeping  forms  which  emphasize 
prudence  and  economy  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible— Just  as  the  contrary  political 
purpose  of  the  President's  recent  State  of 
the  Union  message  was  to  present  the  maxi- 
mum Illusion  of  progress.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  budget  accurately  emphasizes  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  net  increase  of  $10.4  bil- 
lion In  spending  proposals  next  year  is  made 
up  of  defense  and  mandatory  expenditures 
such  as  civil  and  military  pay  raises.  It  em- 
phasizes, beyond  that  net  figure,  that  new 
"selective"  Increases  of  about  $3  billion  for 
such  programs  as  model  cities,  manpower  and 
housing  are  largely  offset  by  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  "painful"  reductions  and  deferrals 
of  existing  programs. 


No  doubt  some  of  these  "p.alnful"  cuts  v.iU 
also  strike  raw  nerves  In  Congress,  particu- 
larly in  an  election  year.  Whether  Congress 
will' maintain  an  attitude  of  restr.alnt  in  act- 
ing on  these  curtailments,  as  well  as  view- 
ing the  Incre.ises  with  a  skeptical  eye.  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Its  obligation,  however,  is 
to  recognize  tliat  the  Vietnam  war.  which 
next  Near  will  impose  a  $26  billion  burden 
upon  "the  economy,  requires  a  period  of  belt- 
tiqhtening  until  the  necessary  military  ex- 
penditures can  be  reduced.  And  it  scem.'=  In- 
conceivable that  there  are  not  pl.aces  wmnn 
a  budget  of  $lli0  billion.  U  they  are  sought 
out    where  responsible  cuts  can  be  m.ade. 

As  to  inflation,  and  the  f.ae  of  the  t.ix  sur- 
chirgc  President  Johnson  could  aid  his  own 
cau;e  'by  t,.king  a  firmer  .-^'and  on  some 
positive  means  of  rurbmg  t!:e  v.age-pru-e 
spiral  His  weak  plea  to  labor  and  industry  in 
the  Slate  of  the  Union  message  lor  volun- 
tary restraint  might  as  well   have   been   left 

unsaid.  , 

There  is  nothing  illusury,  however,  aoout 
tie  cllects  of  ir.fiation.  Rising  prices  hit 
hardest  those  people  who  are  least  able  to 
do  anvlhmg  about  them— the  needy  and  the 
elderly  on  lucd  incomes,  whose  numbers  in 
thi.s  country  are  mounting  day  by  day. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  \Ve;a  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quor'jm, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  REBUTTAL  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION'S  TAR  AND 
NICOTINE  CIGARETTE  CONTENT 
REPORT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
last  month  was  given  a  set  of  figures  that 
came  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion purporting  to  show  the  amount  of 
so-called  tar  and  nicotine  in  59  brands 
and  tvi.es  of  cigarettes.  Smokers  have 
been  told— not  by  the  FTC,  I  may  add- 
that  these  figures  can  be  a  guide  to  the 
•least  hazardous"  ciparettcs.  Becau.se 
we  can  apparently  expect  further  .'^uch 
figures  from  the  FTC  in  the  future,  it  is 
important  that  the  public  and  that  we 
in  Congress  should  have  a  clear  under- 
.standin?  of  what  these  ri?uic.s  j-t- and 
what  they  are  not. 

I  do  not  no'.v  want  to  :;;o  into  the  fact 
that  scientists  testifying  li.st  fall  belcrc 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  ol  Ine  c^en- 
ate  Commerce  Committee  refused  to  us- 
sert  that  the  tar  and  nicotine  measure- 
ments iiave  any  proved  signihctiice  in 
terms  of  health.  I  want  to  deal  directly 
with  the  figures  themselves  that  appear 
to  be  highly  suspect  on  the  basis  of  test 
methods.  Also,  they  are  reported  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  misleading  and  con- 
fusing to  anybody  but  a  Ph.  D.  m  sta- 
tistics. 
■.  When  the  Commission  first  decided  it 
would  run  tests  on  tar  and  nicotine,  the 
tobacco  industry  demonstrated  its  tech- 
nological know-how  to  show  the  Com- 
mission's scientists  the  approved  and 
accepted  methods.  But  the  Commission 
in  its  bureaucratic  wisdom  introduced  its 
own  modification  in  methodology,  nl- 
though  with  some  dissent.  At  the  iirne, 
tlie  industry  experts,  who  pioneered  in 
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the  basic  technology  adopted  by  the  PTC 
for  testing,  pointed  out  that  the  PTC's 
adaptations  would  result  in  riuestionable 
figures  The  modified  test  plan  called  for 
to  )  few  cigarettes  in  test.s.  set  too  short 
a  butt  length  for  smoking,  and  did  not 
include  reporting  figures  on  a  |.)er  pufl 
basis  as  well  as  on  a  per  cigarette  basis. 

The  FTC  thus  chose  to  ignore  the  ex- 
perts' suggestions  and  charged  ahead 
They  came  up  with  a  '-roup  of  figures 
that  IS  A  mish-mash  of  milligrams  and 
tenths  of  millu'rams,  millimeters,  stand- 
ard deviations  and  plus  and  minus 
values  that  take  away  whatever  meaning 
might  have  been  cleaned  fmm  the  fig- 
ures by  the  public 

The  result  is  that  at  least  two  of  the 
five  commissioners  are  themselves  doubt- 
ful about  the  meaning  of  the  figure.s — 
pointing  out  the  comparisons  are  impos- 
sible because  the  cigarettes  were  smoked 
to  butt  lengths  that  varied  all  over  the 
lot 

To  give  the  Senate  an  idea  of  what  the 
average  iiaoker  may  have  learned  from 
the  figures,  I  offer  the  wry  remarks  of 
one  newspaper  commentator; 

I  letu-ned  that  I  smoke  80  mm  cigarettes 
ih.it.  wels!h  1  Lr264  :;ranis  ;ind  contain  15  8 
\il-Ai  or  minus  u  4  t.\rs  and  1  01  plus  or  minus 
0  07  nicotine  If  smoked  u>  .i  butt  27  U3  32 
mm  in  length  Wh.it  thia  meaiis  U  that  I  .im 
bett*r  ntr  thin  .inytHxly  smoking  the  85  mm 
cigarettes  that  weight  1  1977  cind  cont-ain 
28  6  plus  or  minus  0  5  tars  and  1  54  plus  or 
minus  0  07  nicotine  if  smoked  to  a  butt  23 
mm   m  length 

And  that,  if  I  may  say  so.  is  one  of  the 
more  lucid  interpretation's  of  the  FTC's 
figures. 

The  distortions  In  the  PTCs  tests  are 
carefully  and  fully  doctimented  in  a  cri- 
tique filed  recently  with  the  Commi.sslon 
by  the  Ainerican  Tobacco  Co  .  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Co  .  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co  .  Philip  Morris.  Inc  .  and  R  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

The  analysis  documents  the  deficiences 
of  the  ConuniSvSion  s  methods,  the  con- 
fusing results,  and  the  frankly  .scientifi- 
cally inadequate  lest^  which  the  Com- 
mission IS  usum 

To  give  the  Senate  an  example:  While 
the  Commission  purported  to  list  certain 
Cigarettes  m  order  of  '  tar  '  content,  the 
cntique  shows  that: 

The  cigarette  listed  27th  is  not  shown  to 
ha(.e  more  '^\s  'han  the  variety  listed  19th. 
and  It  Ls  not  shown  to  have  less  t^'xr  than 
the  variety  listed  37th 

For  another  example: 

Refxarting  to  a  tenth  of  a  milligram 
implies  a  precision  fax  tjeyond  that  actually 
otitamed  The  ConimLsBlon  t-ibles  demon- 
strate that  the  errors  are  .simply  too  large 
even  to  jijstily  reporting  to  the  nearest  mil- 
ligram To  report  to  a  tenth  of  a  milligram 
Is  patently  .\bsurd.  .ind  sclentlfi&ally  ridicu- 
lous on  this  methixl. 

The  manufacturere"  analysis  con- 
cludes: 

The  deficiencies  In  the  Commission's  meth- 
o<lology  m  terms  of  the  varle^leB  tested, 
sample  size,  method  of  reporting,  and  butt 
length  .are  clearly  revealed  by  the  ComnUs- 
sion  s  Report  These  are  plainly  manifested 
by  the  reported  data 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  a  government 
.agency  .idopted  a  testing  methodology  and 
reporting  technique  which  can  subject  it  to 
a  charge  of  misleading  the  public. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  ihe.se 
revelations.  I  a-sk  unanimous  con.sent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  the  critique  prepared  by  the.se 
five  companies,  as  submitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commi.sslon.  and  I  urge  that 
all  Senators  interested  m  this  important 
subject  Rive  careful  study  to  it. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  critique 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnt.^d  m  the  Re<-ord. 
as  follows: 

I  Before  the  Federal  Trade  C'omnUsslon  Clg- 
.irettes  and  Related  Matters.  Methfxls  To 
Be  Employed  m  Dfterminlng  Tar  .md  Nico- 
tine Content  I 

.\N  .'KNil.YStS  DP  TIIF  FtOFRM  rR*DE  COMMIS- 
SION'S ■REi'liRT  oK  T.AR  AND  NICOTINE  CON- 
TENT OF  THE  Smoke  cf  59  Varieties  or 
ClOARPTTES  "   OF   NoVKMBER    20.    1967 

Tti  t>'f  Honorable  Cutnmis'<ioneri 

6fiice  the  Federal  Trade  Conamission  an- 
nounced in  June  1966  its  plans  to  establish 
ito  own  laboratfjry  to  test  cigarettes  for  "tar" 
and  nicotine  content,  the  undersigned  com- 
panies have  cooperated  fully  with  the  Com- 
mission in  making  .ivallable  through  iheir 
scientific  personnel  the  .icciimulated  experi- 
ence of  the  industry  in  testinc  and  retxirting 
of  'tar'  and  nicotine  m  cigarette  smoke 
Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
the  low  "tar  "  .ind  nicotine  are  related  In  any 
way  to  smoking  ,ind  health,  the  undersigned 
have  attempted  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
the  determination  of  Its  te.stliig  methodology 
.ind  system  of  reporting  In  that  connection. 
the  undersigned  >ubmittcd  wTltten  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission  relating  to 
the  testing  of  cigarettes  nn  August  5.  1966. 
September  9.  1966.  November  28.  1966  De- 
cember 20.  1966.  and  April  10  1967  This 
cooperation  has  been  acknowledged  by  Chair- 
man Paul  Rand  Dixon  and  reported  to  the 
H:>use  Committee  on  Interstate  .ind  Foreign 
Conunerce  un  March   16    1967  i  Tr    66i>  61  i 

In  the  methodology  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  July  31.  1967.  with  Chairman 
Dixon  dissenting  in  part,  and  Commissioner 
Maclntyre  not  partlclpaung.  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  undersigned  were  rcjwned 
with  respect  to  the  number  "f  hr.mds  ,ind 
varieties  of  cigarettes  to  be  tested  the  num- 
ber of  cigarettes  of  each  variety  to  be  smoked, 
the  butt  length  to  which  cigarettes  were  to  be 
.smoked,  .ind  the  method  of  reporting  includ- 
ing per  pufl  values 

On  November  20.  1967  the  Commission 
Issued  a  Report  of  Tar  and  Nicotine  Content 
ut  the  .Smoke  of  59  Varieties  of  Cigarettes  ' 
I  hereafter  referred  to  ns  the  Report "  i  This 
Report  contains  .i  short  nummary  of  the 
methodology  employed  and  three  tables  giv- 
ing values  of  "tar  '  and  the  total  alkaloids 
reported  as  nicotine  i  hereafter  referred  to 
as  nicotine'!  for  each  of  the  59  varieties 
tested  This  Ref)ort  shows  a  further  departure 
by  the  Comnilaslon  from  the  method  of  re- 
porting which  had  previously  been  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  July  31.  1967 

Examination  of  the  Commission's  Report 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  in  'he  public  interest  have  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  previously  made 
by  the  undersigned  to  the  Commission.  It 
IS  submitted  that  the  failure  to  do  f.o  has 
led.  and  will  continue  to  lead,  to  deficiencies 
which  make  the  results  reported  plainly 
misleading  to  smokers 

.•\ccordiiigly.  this  memor.indum  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  disclose  the  deficiencies  in 
the  Commission  s  methodology  and  in  the 
results  reported  and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Commission  Report  vniderscores  the  \alldity 
of  the  recommendations  previously  made 
This  memorandum  is  subnutted  in  a  further 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and 
M  urge  the  Commi.sslon  promptly  W)  modify 
Its  previously  adopted  methodology  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  issued  November  20  1967. 
before  further  testing  Is  conducted. 


\        !Uf      COMMISSIONS     FAILURE     TO     TEST     ALl 

vARirrrrs 

There  .ire  more  than  150  varieties  of  cig- 
arenes  produced  In  the  United  States.  The 
Commission  tested  only  59  varieties  of  cig- 
arettes representing  only  22  brands,  and  re- 
sults were  reported  to  the  public  for  only 
these  59  It  Is  urged  that  the  Commission  not 
Umlt  Its  testing  to  brands  and  v.irletlcs  arbi- 
trarily chosen,  but  rather  to  test  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  all  brands  of  cigarettes 

This  decision  to  test  only  a  limited  number 
of  varieties  Is  widely  misunderstood  and 
lacking  In  justification  Those  smokers  v.ho 
would  like  to  compare  the  "tar  '  and  nicotine 
of  dllferent  varieties  of  cigarettes  will  be  un- 
able to  do  so  simply  because  the  Commission 
has  reported  values  for  only  about  one-third 
of  the  v;u-ietles  of  cigarettes  that  people 
smoke  Smokers  who  are  unable  to  evaluate 
the  "tar  "  and  nicotine  of  a  particular  variety, 
which  the  Commission  f.illed  to  test,  may  for 
that  reason  decide  against  smoking  that  va- 
riety 

.Accordingly,  the  decision  to  test  only  59 
varieties  may  have  serious  and  completely 
unwarranted  competitive  effects  It  Is  Indeed 
unforttinate  that  the  Commission,  quite 
cognizant  of  the  public  deference  to  Gov- 
ernment figures,  was  unable  In  Its  first  test- 
ing to  do  a  complete  Job 

B     THE   CO^fMlSSION'S    INADEQUATE   SAMPLE   SIZE 

In  our  rjrevlous  submissions  and  In  the 
November  ■'(0.  1966.  he.irings.  it  w.is  repeated- 
ly emphas.-  led  that  unless  a  sufficiently  large 
number  o*  cigarettes  of  each  variety  were 
smoked  any  values  obtained  would  be  high- 
ly uncertain,  and  smokers  would  be  misled 
Into  thinking  that  there  were  differences  in 
"tar"  and  nicotine  between  varieties  when 
In  fact  such  differences  had  not  been  estab- 
lished by  the  samples  tested 

It  was  repeatedly  recommended  that  the 
Commission  test  a  working  minimum  of  200 
ci^'arettps  of  each  variety  Written  presenta- 
tions were  made  to  this  effect  by  both  com- 
pany research  directors  and  statistical  ex- 
perts such  as  Dr  Herbert  Arkln  and  Mr. 
Walter  Hendricks 

The  Commission  rejected  this  recommen- 
dation as  to  nece.ssary  sample  size,  and  de- 
cided instead  to  test  only  100  cigarettes  of 
each  variety  As  a  restult  of  this  choice  of  a 
now  proved  inadequate  sample  size.  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  from  an  examination  of  the  tables 
in  the  Commission's  Report  that  the  uncer- 
tainty in  many  of  the  values  reported  by  the 
Commission  is  simply  too  large  to  permit  any 
remotely  reliable  variety  comparisons  Ac- 
cordingly, smokers  who  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  "two  i2)  standard  deviation 
of  the  mean."  even  If  these  tolerances"  had 
been  fully  reported  In  their  newspapers,  have 
been  misled  in  believing  that  there  are  differ- 
ences between  varieties  when  in  /act  such 
differences  ii.ive  not  been  established  ■ 

This  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Commission  table  which  lists 
cigarettes  in  Increasing  order  of  tar' 
values  '  For  example,  one  variety  which  Is 
listed  27lh  In  that  table  is  reported  as  yield- 
ing 20  7  mg  of  "tar"  with  a  s.impling  error 
of  0  8  mg  This  means  that  there  Is  a  95  per- 
cent chance  that  the  true  mean  "tar"  value 
based  on  the  Commission's  sample  of  this 
variety,  lies  somewhere  between  19  9  mg  .ind 
21  5  mg  .  and  leased  <'n  the.se  results,  no  one 


'  The  Commission's  tolerances  "  defined  as 
two  i2i  stjindard  deviation  of  the  mean' 
are  expressed  In  what  Is  at  best  a  confusing 
m.mner  This  expression  of  error  misled  the 
New  'Vork  Times  and  other  publications  into 
concluding  that  "95  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
m  the  two  p.iclts"  were  within  the  tolerance 
limits  The  remainder  of  this  memoraJidum 
proceeds  upon  the  necessary  assumption  that 
the  Commission  meant  that  there  la  a  95 
percent  chance  that  the  true  mean  value  for 
a  particular  v;inety  falls  within  the  tolerance 
limits  given 


can  assert  with  the  designated  95  percent 
conhdence  that  the  true  mean  value  is  not 
19.9  mp  or  21  5  mg  .  rather  than  the  reported 
20  7  mg  Tlie  true  mean  value  can  In  fact,  on 
t'le  Commission  s-imple.  be  at  any  point  be- 
tween 10  9  and  21  5.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
variety  listed  37th  Is  reported  as  yielding 
21.7  i"g  with  an  error  of  10.  This  means 
that  there  is  a  95  percent  chance  that  the 
true  mean  value  for  this  variety  lies  some- 
wlipre  between  20  7  and  22.7. 

When  accepted  statistical  analysis  is  ap- 
plied to  the  reported  values  for  the  varieties 
listed  27th  and  37th.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Commission  test  resulU  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  a  difference  between 
these  two  varieties^  The  mean  "tar"  value  of 
the  variety  listed  27th  might  In  fact  be  great- 
er than  the  mean  "tar"  value  of  the  variety 
listed  37th. 

Slmllarlv.  the  variety  listed  19th  Is  re- 
ported as  "having  a  "tar"  value  of  20.0  mg. 
with  an  error  of  0  6.  This  means  that  there 
is  a  95  percent  chance  that  the  true  mean 
value  lies  somewhere  between  20.6  mg.  and 
19  4  mg.  Statistical  analysis  demonstrates 
that  the  Commission  results  do  not  estab- 
lish a  dllTerence  between  the  variety  listed 
27th  and  the  variety  listed  19th.  The  mean 
"tar"  value  of  the  variety  listed  27th  might 
in  fact  be  less  than  the  mean  "tar"  value  of 
the  variety  listed  19th. 

As  this  discussion  demonstrates,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  tables  in  the  Commission's 
Rei^ort  makes  It  clear  that  the  variety  listed 
27th  Is  not  shown  to  have  more  "tar"  than 
the  v;u-ietv  listed  19th.  and  it  Is  not  shown 
t<i  have  less  "tar"  than  the  variety  listed 
37th.  Instead  of  being  27th  out  of  59  varie- 
ties In  order  of  Increasing  "tar",  this  variety 
might  actually  be  lower  than  the  variety 
listed  lUlh  or  higher  than  the  variety  listed 
37th  or  anywhere  In  between.  Moreover,  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  Commission  never  made 
this  clear  to  smokers  who  either  saw  the 
daui  without  the  "tolerances"  as  published 
by  many  newspapers,  including  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  as  the  Commission  could  have 
anticipated,  or  who  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  "tolerances".  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Commission  engen- 
dered the  danger  of  Inadvertently  misleading 
a  large  segment  of  the  American  people. 

Tlie  point  is  that  the  Commission  Is  not 
Justified  In  listing  varieties  in  ascending  or 
descending  order  of  values  reported  to  a 
tenth  of  a  milligram  in  view  of  the  errors 
involved  due  to  the  inadequate  sample  size. 
For  example,  eight  varieties  had  listed  values 
between  21  mg.  and  22  mg.  However,  from 
the  Commission's  t.ible  It  can  be  seen  that 
a  total  of  19  varieties,  almost  one-third  of 
the  varieties  tested,  have  margins  of  error 
sufficiently  large  that  there  Is  a  95  percent 
chance  that  those  true  mean  values  could 
also  be  between  21  and  22.  In  these  circum- 
stances, sijecllically  listing  varieties  in 
fiscending  order  in  a  table  by  differences  of 
one-t^-nth  cf  a  milligram  will  inescapably 
mislead  the  public  Into  believing  that  there 
are  differences  in  'tar"  values  among  varie- 
ties where  the  minutely  listed  differences  are 
simply  not  established  by  Us  tests. 

Had  the  Commission  selected  a  sample  size 
larger  than  100  cigarettes  of  each  variety. 
tlie  range  of  error  accompanying  the  Com- 
mission's results  would  have  been  smaller. 
Even  if  It  IS  assumed  without  evidence  that 


comparisons  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  are  re- 
lated to  smoking  and  health,  smokers  might 
then  have  made  comparisons  of  minimum 
statlsUcal  reliability  of  the  "tar"  and 
nicotine. 

A  sample  size  of  200  cigarettes  of  each 
variety  as  a  working  mlnhntim  was  previ- 
ously recommeiTded  to  the  Commission  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Commission's  labo- 
ratory could  attain  the  precision  of  the  in- 
dustry laboratories,  and  therefore  200  ciga- 
rettes of  each  variety  would  lead  to  a  maxi- 
mum error  In  the  mean  of  0.5  mg.  or  less  in 
all  values.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Arkln 
lu  his  submission  of  November  28.  1966. 
that  0.5  mg.  Is  "the  largest  permissible 
sampling  fluctuation  tolerance  which  could 
be  accepted  under  such  circumstances."  ■■ 
In  contrast,  the  Commission's  tables  demon- 
strate that  of  the  59  varieties  tested  35  have 
an  error  greater  than  .5  mg,  ITiese  errors  are 
simply  too  large  to  permit  any  kind  of 
variety  comparisons,  and  the  size  of  these 
errors  can  only  be  reduced  by  smoking  more 
cigarettes  of  each  variety. 

Based  upon  the  data  In  the  Commission's 
Report  It  is  possible  for  a  statistician  to 
calculate  the  sample  size  or  number  of  ciga- 
rettes of  each  variety  required  to  be  smoked 
to  obtain  non-mlsleading  results  t^)  the 
nearest  uhole  milligram  in  further  testing 
by  the  Commission.  There  are  several  sta- 
tistically sound  choices  which  the  Commis- 
sion can  make.  The  Commission  can  .select 
a  sample  size  large  enough  that  the  error 
of  no  variety  exceeds  .5  mg..  or  the  Com- 
mission can  select  a  different  sample  size 
for  each  of  the  59  varieties  tested  based  upon 
the  disclosed  errors  listed  in  the  Commis- 
sion Report.  If  the  Commission  adopts  the 
former  choice  It  must  smoke  2500  cigarettes 
of  each  variety.*  If  the  Commission  adopts 
the  latter,  It  must  smoke  more  than  100 
cigarettes  for  35  of  the  59  varieties  tested  = 
and  200  or  more  cigarettes  for  24  varieties." 
Another  possibility  Is  that  the  Commission 
smoke  approximately  325  cigarettes  of  each 
variety.'^ 

The  Commission  may  select  any  one  of 
these  alternatives.  However,  continuing  to 
smoke  only  100  cigarettes  of  each  variety 
is  statistically  unsound  and  inescapably  In- 
duces wholly  unfounded  and  deceptive 
variety  comparisons. 

C.    THE    DECEPTIVE    REPORTING    OF    RESULTS 

As  Indicated  above,  the  Commission's 
choice  of  an  Inadequate  sample  size  of  only 
100  cigarettes  resulted  In  35  of  the  59  values 
reported  having  an  error  In  excess  of  ,5  mg. 
for  "tar".  Since   it  is  necessary   to  have  an 


■  No  statistically  reliable  difference  between 
the  two  v.uleties  is  established  by  the  Com- 
mission test  result*  because  the  difference 
between  the  reported  means  for  the  two  va- 
rieties IS  10  and  this  is  less  than  the  square 
ron  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  of 
the  two  varieties  which  is  \  (  8i-  -(10)-  or 
npproximatelv  13  For  a  more  detailed  sta- 
tistical treatment  of  this  point,  the  Com- 
mission is  re.spectfullv  referred  to  the  sub- 
mission of  Dr.  Herbert  Arkln  of  December  18, 
1JG7. 


:'Dr.  Arkln  further  stated  that  "an  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  even  a  tighter  tol- 
erance which  would  result  In  a  laiger  sample 
size." 

•  The  largest  error  listed  in  the  Commission 

Report  is  2.5.  Since  E-2s,  vii^  in  order  to 
reduce  E  by  '.-,,  it  Is  necessary  to  Increase  \  n 
five  fold.  With  a  sample  of  oniy  100  cigarettes. 
the  square  root  of  n  is  10.  It  Is  therefore 
necessary  to  increase  n  so  that  its  square  root 
will  equal  50  rather  than  10.  Thus  n  lias  to 
be  increased  to  2500. 

''  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
smoking  100  cigarettes  of  each  variety  leads 
to  values  for  E  greater  than  .5  for  35  of  the  59 
values.  These  values  for  E  can  only  be  re- 
duced by  smoking  more  cigarettes  for  e.ich  cf 
the  35, varieties. 

'There  are  24  varieties  having  a  value  cf 
E  equal  to  or  greater  than  .7.  When  E-.7.  E 
can  be  reduced  to  .5  by  smoking  approxi- 
mately 200  cigarettes.  The  calculation  is 
( .7 1  U  Too")  =  2s  which  must  also  equal 
(,5)(v'n)  Therefore,  the  required  .nr.  14: 
and  n  must  be  196. 

■This  alternative  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  submission  of  Dr.  Herbert  Arkin  of  De- 
cember 18,  1967. 


error  of  .5  mg,  or  less  to  Justify  reporting 
to  the  nearest  uhole  mlUlgram,  the  Com- 
mission should  have  reported  these  values  by 
a  range.  Thus,  lor  example,  the  value  listed 
as  21,0  with  an  error  of  0  8  should  have  been 
reported  as  20-22, 

However,  tlie  Commission  did  not  merely 
report  "tar"  to  the  nearest  mg,,  even  though 
it  had  plainly  nnnounced  on  July  31.  1967. 
that  "Uir"  content  would  be  reported  "to 
the  nearest  whole  milligram,"  Instead  the 
Commission,  with  no  explanation,  reported 
the  average  "tar"  to  the  nearest  U-nth  of  a 
miUieram," 

In  the  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors 
revealed  In  the  Commission  tables,  reporting 
to  a  tenth  of  a  milligram  Is  both  sclentlfl- 
cally  uiifounded  and  deceptive  This  Inex- 
l>lic"able  reporting  to  a  tenth  <>{  i.  milligram, 
contrary  to  the  Ccmmlssion's  adopted 
melhodoloev.  implies  a  precision  far  beyond 
that  actually  obtained.  The  Commission 
tables  demonstrate  that  the  errors  are  fciin- 
l)iy  too  large  even  to  Justify  reporting  to  the 
nearest  milligram.  To  reix>rt  to  a  tenth  of 
a  milligram  is  patently  absurd,  and  scien- 
tifically ridiculous  on  this  method. 

More"  than  10  percent  of  the  59  varieties 
tested  by  the  Commission  have  an  error  In 
excess  of  one  milligram,  1  o  report  values 
of  these  varieties  to  the  nearest  tenth  of 
a  milligram  Is  misleading  beyond  contradic- 
tion. For  example,  one  variety  was  reported 
as  having  a  v.Uue  of  21,1  with  an  error  of 
1,1.  This  means  that  there  is  a  95  percent 
chance  that  the  true  mean  value  lies  some- 
where between  22  2  and  200,  There  can  be 
no  Justification  for  reporting  this  value  i-.s 
21,1  rather  than  as  21.  or  more  precisely 
as  20  to  22  The  1  simply  has  no  meaning 
and  can  only  Induce  smokers  to  conclude 
that  there  are  differences  between  varieties. 
eg.,  between  211  and  21,3,  when  In  fact 
such  differences  have  not  been  established  by 
the  Commission's  testing  or  are  ascertainable 
bv  this  method. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  suggest  that  to  a  trained 
statistician  the  Commission  Report  contains 
sufficient  data  for  an  understanding  of  these 
errors  in  reporting.  The  Commission  results 
were  widely  carried  by  major  news  services 
and  newspapers,  major  networks  and  lead- 
ing magazines,  and  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested should  be  bannered  at  retail  points 
(if  sale.  Many  of  these,  including  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  carried  only  the  mean  values 
and  not  the  measure  of  errors.  This  could 
very  well  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  view  of  the  similar  press  treat- 
ment Gt  the  earlier  Ro.swell  Park  results. 
Moreover,  it  is  simply  unrealistic  to  expect 
a  smoker  to  have  sufficient  statistical  train- 
ing to  understand  the  meaning  of  "two  (2) 
standard  deviation  of  the  mean." 

It  v.as  our  recommendation  that  report- 
ing .'hould  be  made  only  to  the  nearest 
whole  milligram.  That  recommendation  was 
based  upon  the  desire  for  simplicity  and  iin- 
derstandability  in  any  report  made  by  tiie 
Commission  to  the  public.  However,  that  rec- 
ommendation was  based  on  the  testing  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  cigarettes  to  reduce  the 
error  to  a  maximum  of  0  5  mg.  We  still  be- 
lieve that  showing  margins  of  error  mlfiht 
be  confusing  to  non-statisticians,  but  this 
dees  not  mean  that  values  not  remotely 
rtli.\ble  t  )  a  iniUigram  can  even  more 
erroneously  be  reported  to  a  tenth  of  a  mil- 
ligram and  offered  to  the  public.  ..nd  com- 
paratively listed  on  that  tinfounded  basis. 
Without  "a-iy  explanation,"  To  do  so  is  plainly 
deceptive. 


A  similar  analysis  c.in  be  made  for  nico- 
tine v.-hich  the  Commission  announced  on 
July  31.  1967.  would  be  reported  to  the  near- 
est 1  10  milligram,  and  which  w.■.^s  in  lact 
roport«d  to  the  nearest  1    100  minigram. 

■  .".mong  the  more  o'ovious  errors  m  tiie 
Ccmm.sslon  reporting  is  the  patent  mix-up 
of  the  results  <^or  Marlboro  100  mm.  (F.SP  ) 
and  Marlboro  85  rim.   iF,M.SP.i. 
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The  undersigned  have  consistently  urged 
the  Commission  to  report  "tar"  .md  nico- 
tine values  both  on  a  per  pulT  and  per  ciga- 
rette ba,sts  The  Commissions  decision  not 
to  report  on  i  per  puff  basis  .is  well  as  a 
per  cigarette  bnsls  denies  smokers  iccess  to 
full  Information  with  regard  to  tar"  and 
nicotine  content  of  cigarettes 

It  '.s  wldelv  recognized  that  Individual 
smoking  habits  vary  enr>rmoiisly  t>oth  In  the 
number  of  puffs  per  cigarette  and  the  butt 
length  to  which  '.he  cigarette  is  smoked  ' 
Implicit  in  such  recognition  Is  the  fact  that 
for  many  smokers  .  more  intelligible  ex- 
pression of  smoke  quantity  than  that  of  to- 
tal quantity  collected  per  cigarette  is  the 
"tar"  or  nicotine  per  puff  Smokers  generally 
are  aware  of  their  puffing  habits  At  the  very 
least  values  should  be  reported  both  on  a 
per  puff  and  a  per  cigarette  basis  Given 
such  per  pull  data,  the  smoker  who  alone 
knows  his  own  smoking  habits,  can  make 
a  personal  evaluation  of  -he  data 

Moreover  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
Commission  withholding  this  pertinent  In- 
formation whh'h  would  be  informative  to  the 
publlo  Thew  smoking  machine  employed  by 
the  (;ommis6lon  automatically  gives  the 
number  of  puffs,  and  by  letter  of  August 
4  1967.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  record  the  number  of  puffs  of 
each  cigarette  which  is  smoked  (or  such 
future  use  .is  may  develop  for  that  In- 
formation 


'  Both  the  scope  of  the  variations  and  the 
public  cognisance  of  them  were  abundantly 
demonstrated  In  the  results  of  a  1964  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Survev.  tlrst  disclosed  to 
the  industry  on  December  7.  1967  Each  re- 
spondent current  .smoker  was  asked  to  indi- 
cate, by  drawing  two  lines  through  a  dla- 
grani  of  a  cigarette,  i  1 1  how  far  down"  he 
usually  smoked  his  cigarettes  .Question  158 ». 
and  i2i  the  .imount  of  each  cigarette  which 
he  "actuallv  usually  smoked,  considering 
your  style  of  smoking  —  for  example,  how 
long  you  usually  left  the  cigarette  in  an  ash 
tray  or  held  it  m  vour  hand"  (Question 
1591 

In  inswenng  'he  first  questum  .is  to  the 
butt  length  .it  which  the  cigarette  wa^  ex- 
tlngviished.  41  9'  of  the  male  current  smok- 
ers .md  40  8  of  -he  lemale  current  smokers 
indicated  an  average  butt  length"  of  30 
mm.  JO  1  '■!  the  males  and  39  2  of  the 
females  reported  a  butt  length  of  40  mm  ; 
md  9  6  of  the  males  md  10  3'  of  the  fe- 
males recorded  a  butt  length  of  50  mm. 
The  remainder  of  the  current  smokers  re- 
ported  .iverage  butt   lengths  at   the   fringes. 

Those  reporting  a  butt  length,  at  the  time 
of  discarding,  of  30  mm.  or  more,  .iggregated 
82  8'  of  the  1.265  male  current  smokers 
and  92. r      of   1.072  female  current  smokers. 

In  reporting  how  much  of  the  cigarette 
they  actuality  •'mokect.  the  respondents  re- 
corded .m  even  more  diverse  pattern  Only 
8  6"  of  the  male  current  smokers  and  4  5 
of  the  female  current  smokers  reported  actu- 
ally smoking  to  a  butt  length  of  30  mm  , 
22  4  of  the  males  .ind  17.0'  of  the  females 
reported  actually  smoking  to  40  mm  :  29.0';. 
of  the  males  and  334'  of  the  females,  to 
50  mm,  and  24  6'  of  the  mules  and  306'- 
of  the  females,  to  60  mm.  The  bulk  of  the 
reoiaining  current  smokers  reported  actually 
smoking  only  to  70  mm.  with  only  32'; 
smoking  below  30  mm 

These  dal.a  clearly  indicate  ih.it  there  are 
such  wide  variations  in  the  amount  of  :i 
cigarette  actually  puffed  and  wriofccd  that 
reporting  tar"  .md  nicotine  on  a  per  puff 
basis  would  afford  to  most  smokers  informa- 
tion which  they  could  Intelligently  relate 
to  their  own  smoking  habits  The  Public 
Health  Service  Survey  materials  relerred  to 
are  available  in  detail  to  the  Commission 
(See  .Appendix  B.  PTC  Report  to  Congress, 
June  30.  1967), 


The  Commission  cannot  Justify  this  fail- 
ure to  report  [ler  puff  values  jia  well  as 
f)er  cigarette  values  on  the  ground  that  the 
order  of  the  listing  of  varieties  is  the  ..ame 
whether  values  are  reported  per  cigarette 
or  per  puff  In  the  critique  of  Roswell  Park. 
April  10  1967  It  was  imply  demonstrated 
that  this  Is  not  the  case 

Plnallv.  It  Is  widely  recognized  that  there 
are  large  differences  in  the  .•average  number 
of  puffs  for  the  varieties  tested  by  the  Com- 
mission when  these  varieties  are  smoked  to 
2^  mm  on  a  smoking  machine  Therefore 
reporting  only  on  a  jier  cigarette  basis  and 
then  comparing  results  for  different  varieties 
reported  is  comparing  wholly  disparate 
values  It  Is  plainly  Inaccurate  U)  compare 
what  Is  yielded  from  ten  puffs  of  one  cigarette 
with  what  is  yielded  from  eight  puffs  of  an- 
other Valid  scientific  comparisons  cannot  be 
m.ide  between  two  values  .ibtalned  by  differ- 
ent testing  conditions  unless  the  values  are 
reported  in  such  a  way  that  the  test  differ- 
ences are  eliminated  If  results  are  reported 
on  a  per  puff  .is  well  as  a  [jer  cigarette  basis 
this  fundamental   objection   is  minimized 

E     THE    SELECTION    OF    .4     ;:i     MM      DfTT 
LENGTH 

We  concur  In  the  view  of  Chairman  Dixon 
and  Commissioner  Maclntyre  that  the  Ci>m- 
mlssion  should  have  .idopted  30  mm  as  the 
butt  length  to  which  cigarettes  should  have 
been  smoked,  and  not  23  mm  .\s  Chairman 
Dixon  ;ind  CommLssioner  Maclntyre  jxjlnt 
out  the  comparative  value  of  any  tests  is 
doubtful  when  cigarettes  are  smoked  to  a 
L'3  mm  butt  length  because  the  great  major- 
ity (43  out  of  59  I  of  the  varieties  tested  could 
not  be  smoked  to  23  mm  These  varieties  were 
smoked  to  butt  lengths  between  23  mm  .md 
34  mm  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
tables  In  the  Commi.ssion  Report  demon- 
strates the  wide  range  of  butt  lengths  to 
which  different  varieties  were  smoked  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  make  any  comparisons 
of  values  obtained  by  smoking  cigarettes  to 
different  butt  lengths. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  defend- 
ing Its  choice  of  a  23  mm  butt  length,  asserts 
that  smoking  to  23  mm.  leads  to  'realistic 
values  for  the  tar  and  nicotine  content  to 
which  smokers  are  exposed  "  In  point  of  fact, 
numerous  witnesses  including  Dr  Ogg.  Or 
Hanunond,  and  Dr  Hobbs  testified  at  the 
Commission  hearing  of  N(jvember  30,  1966, 
that  the  average  butt  length  for  .■\merican 
smokers  was  30  mm  No  witness  testified  to 
an  average  butt  length  of  lese  than  30  mm  - 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  selection 
of  a  23  mm.  butt  length  If  the  objective  is 
to  measure  as  much  tar"  and  nicotine  as 
possible,  why  not  smoke  to  .i  10  mm,  butt 
length  or  take  more  frequent  puffs  or  longer 
puffs  than  those  prescribed  by  Ogg?  In  fact 
all  of  the  parameters  in  the  Ogg  method  such 
as  butt  length,  putf  irequency.  puff  duration 
and  po.T  volume  are  aierage  values.  The 
Commission  was  content  to  accept  all  of 
these  .iverages  exri-pt  butt  length,  for  which 
J3  mm   was  arbitrarily  ,selected. 

Moreover,  the  Conunission  Report  Itself 
demonstrates  a  further  uncertainty  intro- 
duced by  the  choice  of  a  23  ram  butt  length. 
The  100  cigarettes  ol  many  varieties  which 
were  actually  tested  rould  not  be  smoked  to 
the  same  butt  lenyth    These  ranges  of  butt 


'  In  the  case  of  filter  cigarettes,  the  ciga- 
rettes are  smoked  to  the  designated  butt 
length,  either  30  mm  or  23  mm  ,  or  to  3 
mm  beyond  the  tipping  paper  (filter  o\er- 
wrapi ,  whichever  is  longer 

The  1964  Public  He.ilth  Service  Survey, 
•tttpra  fooiiioie  10,  -trongly  cf)rroborates  this 
testimony  When  ;isked  to  Indicate  how  I'ar 
down  "  the  respondent  '  iisu.iUy'  snK^iked  ills 
cigarettes.  82  8  of  the  1.266  male  current 
smokers  and  112  1  of  the  1.072  female  cur- 
rent .-mokers  indicated  that  their  cverage 
butt  length"  was  30  mm    or  over 


length,  as  much  as  3  mm  for  many  varieties, 
are  .ittrlbuted  by  the  Commi.ssion  to  the 
variance  of  overwrap"  The  crucial  fact 
however  is  that  .selecting  a  23  mm  butt 
length  rather  than  a  30  mm.  butt  length  even 
precluded  smoking  cigarettes  of  the  same 
variety  to  the  same  butt  length,  as  well  as 
smoking  different  -.  irleties  to  the  same  butt 
length.  Under  the.se  circumstances,  any  re- 
liible  comparisons  are   indeed   impossible 

CONCH  .SION 

The  foregoing  critique  of  the  Commi.ssion 
■  Report  of  Tar  .md  Nicotine  Content  of  the 
Smoke  of  59  Varieties  of  Cigarettes"  of  No- 
vember 20  1967.  confirms  In  every  respect 
the  recommend.! tlons  repeatedly  made  to  the 
Commission  by  the  undersigned  The  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Commls,slon's  methodology 
in  terms  of  the  varieties  tested,  sample  size 
method  of  reporting,  and  butt  length  are 
clearly  revealed  by  the  Commission's  Fieport 
These  are  plainly  manifested  bv  the  reported 
d.iui 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  a  Govern- 
ment .igency  adopted  a  testing  methodology 
and  reporting  technique  which  can  subject 
it  to  a  charge  of  misleading  the  public  It 
Is  respectfully  submitted  that  had  the  Com- 
ml.s.sion  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the 
undersigned,  the  Commi.ssion  would  have  es- 
tablished a  .scientifically  adequate  method 
of  testing  cigarettes  and  a  reliable  method  of 
reporting  results. 

Respectfully  submitted 

The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Cyril  F   Hetsko 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp. 

Addi.son  Y    '^'eaman 

LiGCETT     A:      MyEKS     ToBACCO     Co 

Fredfrick  P    Haas 
Philip   Morris  Inc. 
Pail  D    Smith 
R.  J   Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 
H.  Henry  Ramm 
December  30    1967 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  re- 
cent developments  in  South  Vietnam 
once  more  emphasize  the  mihtary  as  well 
as  the  (xjhtical  problem.s  in  that  country 
about  which  I  have  expressed  growing 
apprehension. 

Because  the  Vietcone  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  utilized  the  Tet  holiday  pro- 
yram  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the 
way  they  utilized  the  various  bombing 
ces.sations.  only  the  extraordinary  ual- 
lantry  of  our  own  forces,  as  well  as  those 
of  our  allies,  jirevented  the  development 
of  an  even  more  .seriou.s  .situation  than 
thf  one  we  now  face;  with  the  enemy's 
major  attack  still  to  come 


U.S.  RECOGNITION  OF  GREEK  JUN- 
TA IS  A  DISSERVICE  TO  THB 
GREEK  PEOPLE  .AND  TO  THE 
CAUSE  OF   DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  the 
totally  unnece.'isaiy,  precipitate  and  un- 
wise "resumption  of  normal  diplomatic 
contacts"  by  the  United  Stales  with  the 
Greek  military  lunta  doe.s  a  tiave  dis- 
service not  alone  to  the  brave  people  of 
Gre.'ce  but  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
throut^hout  the  world 

The  U.S.  action  also  kocs  far  toward 
undermining  the  ability  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Kin'.t  of  Greece  in  forcing 
out  the  mil.tarj'  jimta  and  restoring 
(leinocraiic  t;overnment  to  Greece  and 
the  civil  liberties  of  its  people 
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The  New  York  Times,  in  its  editorial 
on  January  28.  1968.  entitled  "A  Boon 
to  the  Greek  Junta"  asked  the  question 
\i  hich  those  of  us  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  earliest  possible  resto- 
ration of  democratic  institutions  to 
Greece  are  also  asking:  "What  was 
VVa.shinpton's  hurry?" 

As  the  New  York  Times  points  out  in 
lis  editorial,  the  new  constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  military  junta  is  "even 
mor°  destructive  of  basic  freedoms  than 
liad  been  rumored." 

In  the  face  of  such  anticipated  opjjres- 
.sive  actions  by  the  Greek  militai-y  junta, 
how  is  the  cause  of  democracy  served  by 
this  unwarranted  and  ill-conceived  re- 
sumption of  normal  diplomatic  contacts 
with  the  Greek  military  junta? 

Why  could  this  action  not  have  waited 
until  every  ounce  of  pressure  could  have 
been  exerted  upon  that  junta  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  the  Kins  of  Greece  to 
lus  throne  and  of  a  democratically 
oriented  povernment  in  Athens  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  liberties  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple? 

I  hope  the  resumption  of  "normal  dip- 
lomatic contacts"  with  the  junta  does 
not  signal  a  complete  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  that  it  will  discontinue  the  suspen- 
.sion  of  the  shipment  of  major  items  of 
military  aid  to  the  Greek  military  junta. 
Such  action  would  be  an  added  blow  to 
the  prestige  and  power  of  the  King, 
would  weaken  those  who  seek  to  restore 
democracy  to  Greece  and  would  further 
entrench  the  tyrannical  military  junta  in 
Athens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  28, 1968,  en- 
titled "A  Boon  to  the  Greek  Junta." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Boon  to  the  Greek  Junta 
The  United  States  has  given  the  military 
Junta  in  Greece  an  enormous  and  unneces- 
s;u-y  ix>litical  and  psychological  boost  by  an- 
nouncing "the  resumption  of  normal  diplo- 
matic contacts." 

This  act  may  have  curtailed  whatever  lev- 
erage the  exiled  King  Constantme  had  re- 
tained lor  moving  the  regime  toward  con- 
stitutional and  democratic  government.  It 
cert;unly  has  dismayed  many  Greeks  of 
widely  varying  ix3litical  persuasions  at  home 
and  abroad  who  had  united  in  opposition  to 
the  military  dictatorship  of  Colonel  Papa- 
dopoulos  and  his  fellow  pvitschists. 

While  we  believe  in  the  conxmon-sense 
principle  that  the  United  States  should  as  a 
rule  recognize  governments  in  dc  facto  con- 
trol of  their  territory,  we  do  not  see  why  it 
was  essential  to  irrant  this  extra  boon  to 
the  junta  at  this  time.  Amencan  relations 
with  Greece  had  never  been  severed,  and 
.Xmencjn  officials  all  along  had  been  con- 
ducting routine  business  vatti  the  regime. 
But  the  American  Ambassador  is  officially 
accredited  t>  the  King,  who  might  have  been 
able  to  exact  important  concessions  from  the 
ninta  in  return  for  stich  a  "resumption"  an- 
nouncement at  some  future  date.  'What  was 
Wasiilnitton's  hurry? 

Unfortunately,  the  evidence  as  to  the 
course  the  junta  will  take  becomes  clearer 
and  more  disturbing  daily.  The  Times  of 
London  has  obtained  the  draft  of  a  new 
Greek  Constitution  even  more  destructive  of 
basic   freedoms   than   had   been   rumored.   It 


would  allow  detention  -without  charge:  mod- 
ify the  right  to  trial  by  Jury;  remove  the 
rlghU  to  bail  and  to  prompt  trial  for  political 
prisoners.  It  could  cripple  the  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  dissent.  A£  the  London  newspaper 
says,  "it  is  a  Constitution  for  locking  j.eo- 
ple  up  and  shutting  protest  down." 

Greece  may  be  quiet  lor  the  present  tinder 
the  colonels,  but  given  the  wide  .•-pecuum 
of  prominent  Greeks  who  have  denounced, 
the  regime  it  is  clear  there  must  be  a  for- 
midable latent  opposition,  c.ipable  of  even- 
tual mobilization. 

Reports  from  AUiens  de.=cribe  the  junta's 
"enormous  relief"  at  the  "resumption"  an- 
nouncement. 'Why  Washington  felt  it  wise  to 
grant  this  regime  such  relief  at  this  moment 
remains  a  mystery. 


AMERICA   MUST    REMAIN    A    MARI- 
TIME   POWER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  January  27.  the  SS  President 
Fillviore  was  launched  at  the  Ingalls 
Shipyard  of  Litton  Industries.  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss. 

My  wife  was  honored  on  that  occasion 
by  being  selected  to  christen  this  .sleek 
vessel  which,  in  the  next  few  months. 
will  join  the  liner  fleet  of  the  American 
President  Lines.  This  new,  proud,  auto- 
mated, handsome  .ship  will  be  one  of  a 
.small  fleet  and  one  of  ihe  finest  of  its 
type  afloat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  partial  text  of  my  remarks 
on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  cere- 
monies be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  part'al 
text  was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

America    Must   Remain    A    Maritime   Power 
I  Partial    text    of    remarks    by    US     Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  at  the  launching  of  the 
SS    President    Fillmore.    Ingalls    Shipyard. 
Pascagoula.  Miss..  January  27,   1968) 
All  who  have  Joined  in  the  creation  of  this 
good   ship  deserve  an   especial   salute.   I   am 
honored  to  participate,  with  Mrs.  Kuchel.  in 
this  colorful   and  memorable  occasion.   The 
.SS  President  Fillmore  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  of  the  people  of  America.  She 
is;  a  mighty  addition  to  our  merchant  fleet. 
Such   additions  these  days  are  all   loo  rare. 
Accordingly,   this  ceremony   takes  on   added 
significance,  as  we  again  respect  the  ancient 
rites  of  the  sea  in  sending  to  the  tide  .in- 
other    vessel    to    carry    the    American    flag 
throughout  the  -world. 

Millard  Fillmore,  as  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  signed  the  act  of  Congress  admit- 
ting my  native  California  into  our  national 
Union.  The  emergence  of  this  new.  bustling 
and  distant  state  produced,  in  that  era,  of 
more  than  a  century  ago.  enormous  diffi- 
culties in  communication  in  pre-Civil  War 
America.  The  rich  lands  of  the  Far  West  were 
months  away  by  sail.  California  was  highly 
prized,  but.  to  the  civilized  East  Coast,  tlie 
was  uncivilized  and  unruly.  Over  a  century 
ago  Fillmore's  biographer  wrote  of  Califor- 
nia ".  .  .  from  the  absence  cjf  social  re- 
straints, no  community  stood  in  greater  need 
of  a  firm  and  regular  government  strictly 
enforced."  At  such  a  great  distance,  It 
seemed  impossible  that  this  vast.  new.  and 
uncivilized  commonwealth  would  ever  be 
tamed. 

The  first  and  fastest  means  of  communi- 
cation was  the  clipper  ship.  These  mighty 
vessels  were  the  swiftest  mechanisms  of 
transportation  yet  devised  by  man.  but  a 
record  passage  to  California  required,  even  so, 
118  days.  The  Fillmore  Administration  coin- 
cided with  the  high  mark  of  the  clipper  trade 


to  Californi.-i.  to  China  for  silk,  t«  Borneo  for 
pepper,  and  to  Ceylon  lor  tea.  The  flag  of  the 
still  fledgling  American  fleet  had  few  rivalb. 
Yet,  even  in  her  hour  of  majestic  progress, 
the  signs  of  defeat  began  to  appear  acro.^s 
the  sea.  While  .America  concentrated  on  clip- 
pers. British  shipyards  on  the  Clyde  and 
Thames  were  workme  hard  on  constructiig 
iron  thips  to  i^e  propelled  through  steam.  By 
1870.  BrlUiin  was  building  three  times  ;ts 
much  tonnage  lor  s'.eum  i.s  lor  sail.  .-Xmericin 
leadersiiip  rapidly  succumbed  to  foreign  iicr- 
servercnce  in  superior  teciinolopy.  il  v..-,s 
many  years  beiore  .^nu■nca  recovered.  And 
that  ancient  lesson  oueht  not  to  be  )ost  in 
us  today. 

Ocean  bcriic  commerce  is  as  \ital  to  ('ur 
nation  now  as  it  was  m  the  days  of  the  Fl^i- 
ing  Cloud  and  routes  round  Cape  Horn.  In 
the  past  IG  years,  the  total  tonnage  carr.ed 
annually  in  world  trade  lias  better  than  dou- 
bled. Our  Jialional  trade  has  grown  at  an  even 
l.jster  rate  America  is  highly  dependent  >n 
imports  ol  many  major  raw  materials.  With 
'  I,, 111  of  the  worlds  populauon,  we  annually 
consume  '  i  oi  its  power,  's  of  its  coal,  '4  of 
us  steel  and  ',  ol  Us  cement.  Our  national 
product  accounts  lor  '  •,  of  the  world  total. 
To  maint.;iin  this  kind  of  a  free  society,  we 
must  import  all  of  our  requirements  lor  many 
imporuint  items:  lubber.  tin,  manganese, 
bauxite,  asbestos,  chromile.  and  cobalt  to 
mention  only  a  lew.  Our  consumption  con- 
tinues to  grow,  and  so  does  our  need  for  an 
eilective  merchant  mar.ne  under  our  national 
flag. 

By  the  year  2000  AD.  the  total  value  of 
world  trade,  if  it  continues  to  grow  at  its 
present  rate,  will  be  somewhere  between  one 
and  two  trillion  dollars  per  year.  The  need 
lor.  and  the  incentive,  country  by  country 
to  expand  international  shipping  will  grow, 
and  Will  grow  rapidly.  Others  see  this  clearly. 
Japan  has  just  constructed  the  largest  vessel 
:  float,  the  IdcmU'u  .Varu.  Weighing  over 
210.000  tons.  It  has  been  described  as  the 
equnalent  of  laying  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing c;i  its  side  and  netting  it  iifloat.  Biltain 
and  a  number  of  other  nations  are  exper- 
imenting -Aith  nuclear  energy  Sweden  has 
built  ^alit  modern  shipyards.  .And,  on  the 
other  .tide  of  what  used  to  be  c;-aled  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  Soviet  Union  has  doubled  her 
merchant  fleet  since  1960.  She  has  passed  the 
United  .^tatcs  111  numbers  of  .'^hips  afloat. 
Soviet  deadweight  tonnage  u.  scheduled  to 
double  again  by  1970.  Surely,  there  is  no 
reason  lo  .^uppcse  that  she  will  not  keep  on 
growing.  ,is  fast  and  as  efficiently  as  f^he 
finds  poE.'iible  and  feasible. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  past  15  years,  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  has  declined  by  nearly  one-fourth. 
My  friend.  United  States  Senator  Magnuson 
ofW'ashington,  has  pointed  out  that  only  100 
of  the  900  ships  now  under  the  American 
flag  are  modern  enough  to  sustain  speeds  of 
greater  than  20  knots.  All  this  despite  the 
urgent  need  to  .supply  our  .American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  booming  economy. 

My  fellow  Americans.  It  is  very  late  in  the 
day.  There  are  those  who  will  commiserate 
with  us  over  the  fate  of  the  fleet.  There  are 
others  who  will  smile  with  scorn,  and  exult 
with  our  pliEht.  They  know  full  well  that 
America  cannot  maintain  even  her  pre>:eiit 
position  in  the  world  with  the  dozen  thIps 
per  year  constructed  under  the  present  jiro- 
visions  ijf  the  Merchant  Marine  .Act  (■!  1936. 
They  know  that  cur  present  fleet  f.ices  block 
obsolescence  as  the  production  of  the  World 
War  II  era  passes  from  use.  They  question 
whether  we  can  compete  with  cheap  foreign 
labor,  low  cost  .•^teel.  low  operating  costs — 
the  closing  scissors  of  high  domestic  wages 
and  keen  foreign  competition. 

But  to  those  who  doubt  our  ability  to  :-tay 
on  the  seas,  let  me  say  that  America  retains 
many  advantages. 

We  have,  first  of  all.  superior  technology. 
Our   shlpy.ards   continue   to   demonstrate   an 
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imajilnn  captu^Uy  to  improve  the  techniques 
of  production  A  recent  .survey  of  the  ship- 
building Industry  indicate*  thitt  sl«rniflcant 
improvements  m  productivity  m  the  pant 
seven  year  period  have  been  found  only  in 
Japan  .ind  In  the  United  Svites  .la  compared 
to  i>ther  ^ipbuKdinR  nnuons  This  la  tre- 
mendously encouraeln?  It  is  a  sae^t  tribute 
to  organizations  like  the  IniilU  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  Litum  Industries  .ind  the 
American  President  Lines  Their  fi>resli?htec1- 
iiesa  Is  :\  hl«;hlv  .-.ii^nincaiit  ,ii.d  Tavurable  sitrii 
for  the  future 

As  the  SS  Prr^tdertt  Fillmore  and  her  sister 
ships  ^how  new  methotls  of  handllna;  cargo 
are  increasinK  the  ability  of  our  vessels  tx) 
compete  Despite  difficulties  in  other  i^eos. 
the  United  States  maintains  the  best  and 
most  up-to-d  ite  liner  fleet  afloat  The  Preti- 
dent  FUlmore  Is  a  part  of  this  great  tradition 
She  md  her  sisters  are  the  finest  cargo  liners 
in  "he  world  She  proves  we  hulld  a  tlrst-class 
fleet  when  we  ire  reftolved  to  do  so  We  must 
extend  'his  excellence  to  all  necessary  .i£- 
pects  of  our  merchant  marine 

As  one  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. I  pledge  my  tirm  support  for  whatever  Is 
needed  to  bring  back  the  American  fla^; 
among  all  nations,  to  pre-eminence  on  the 
high  seas,  so  far  lus  it  is  the  place  of  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Government  to  nchieve 
that   position 

There  Is  a  clear  national  interest  In  build- 
ing and  maintaining  an  efTectlve  merchant 
tlect  It  Is  correctly  termed  our  fourth  line 
of  defense,  as  the  continuing  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia  dally  demonstrates  The  sad 
state  of  our  nation's  balance  of  payments  has 
brought  a  near  crisis  to  the  financial  centers 
of  the  mightiest  productive  system  in  the 
history  of  mankind  The  redress  of  this  prob- 
lem must  he  heavily  wi'h  An  increasing  and 
favorable  movement  of  foreign  trade  To  the 
extent  that  this  trade  moves  under  our  flag, 
our  nations  accounts  will  surely  benefit 
When  trade  moves  :n  :orelgn  vessels,  the 
accounts  suffer. 

The  condition  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  is.  and  uught  to  be.  a  matter  o: 
urgent  national  concern  It  requires  imme- 
diate attention  deeds  not  words,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  great  and  gallant  American  The 
time  IS  short  As  we  approach  the  day  when, 
hopefully,  prayerfully,  the  scourge  of  war 
in  Vietnam  may  pass  away,  the  press  of  mili- 
tary business  in  our  shipyards  will  subside, 
leaving  capacity  open  for  construction  of  new 
commercial  vessels  We  need  to  be  at  work 
MOW  to  see  that  no  5inew  ot  production  will 
be  left  idle,  that  no  talent  will  be  ignored, 
that  no  time  will  he  lost  in  the  essential  of 
rebuilding  ocean  plyii  s.  peHCeful  trading 
American  merchant  fleet 

\merica  h  is  ability,  spirit,  ind  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  shipbuilding  craft  and  the  ways 
ol  the  sea  Let  the  SS  Pn-tidfnt  Ftllmorr 
with  her  enormous  speed  and  her  Twentieth 
Century  design  symbolize  the  high  standard 
which  we  e.^rnestlv  seek  tor  all  vessels  bear- 
ing the  stars  and  stripes  As  we  send  this 
sleek,  proud  craft  now  upon  the  waves,  may 
we  not  mark  this  diy  with  a  firm  resolve 
that  the  family  of  stoutly  built  American 
ships  may  grow  and  thrive 


FRANCE   MUST  P.AY    HKR  DEBTS 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  in  the 
Houi.e  of  Reprt-seiuaine.s  yesterday, 
the  Honorable  Lkster  Wolff,  of  New 
York,  introduced  ,i  concurrent  re.solution 
n  Con.  Res  662 >  on  behalf  of  himself 
md  24  other  Members  of  the  House  This 
:Psoluti6n  would  seek  it-payment  by  the 
Government  of  France  to  the  United 
states  of  the  ju^t.  le«al.  and  outstanding 
debt  -still  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  French  Government. 


We  all  are  only  too  painfully  aware  of 
the  Increased  strain  being  placed  upon 
the  American  economy  and  the  American 
people— In  addition  to  carrylnK  more 
than  our  share  of  vast  global  responsibil- 
ities— by  the  deficiUs  belnt?  accumulated 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  Although  the 
final  fiiiures  are  not  yet  in.  our  deficit 
la.st  year  was  In  the  vicinity  of  $4  billion 
In  order  to  rorrect  this  imbalance. 
President  John.son  has  been  forced  to 
request  new  .sacrifices  by  the  already 
burdened  American  people  He  has  Insti- 
tuted more  strini;ent  regulations  which 
will  curtail  investment  opportunities 
abroad  for  American  bu.siness  He  will 
.seek  to  increa.se  the  cost  of  foreign  travel 
by  Americans  in  order  to  reduce  this 
source  of  outflow  of  dollars  He  has  been 
forced  to  rut  back  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment's overseas  operations 

Of  lourse.  there  will  be  discu.ssion  and 
con.sideration  m  the  near  future  if  tiiese 
and  the  other  proposals  by  tlie  President 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing 
uith  and  eradicating  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  But  this  question  over 
which  means  will  be  adopted  is  not  the 
significant  i>oint.  The  real  meanins  Is 
that  the  American  people  are  goina  to 
hate  to  make  sacrifices,  both  monetary 
and  others,  in  order  to  help  solve  this 
problem. 

The  history  of  the  20th  century  i:^  the 
history  of  just  such  .similar  sacrifices 
being  made  by  the  American  people  to 
meet  and  do  away  with  a  .'■eries  of  world 
crises.  It  was  these  sacrifices  which  were 
made  with  American  lives,  American 
loans,  and  American  material  which 
assisted  France  m  defeating  her  enemies 
in  the  First  World  War. 

How  have  we  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  of  France  in  return  for  our 
pa.st  assistance? 

First,  the  Government  of  France  still 
has  a  total  outstanding  debt  from  the 
First  World  War  ot  over  $6'..  billion. 
France  is  makins  no  effort  to  settle  this 
legal  debt 

Second.  I  have  referred  to  the  present 
delicate  situation  produced  by  the  high 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  Ha.s 
Fiance  offered  to  do  anything  to  ease  our 
cun-ent  predicament  Has  PVance  of- 
fered to  contribute  anything  to  directly 
assume  a  share  of  the  American  respon- 
sibilities? Has  Prance  done  unto  us  as 
we  have  done  unto  them  so  many  times 
m  the  past? 

The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is 
unloitunalely.  'No  " 

But  FYance  lias  not  been  inactive  I 
would  that  she  were  less  active  We  would 
be  better  off  if  P^rance  chose  not  to  act 
at  all  instead  of  following  tier  past  policy. 
With  friends  like  this  no  wonder  our 
problems  keep  mounting  instead  of  beins 
les.sened. 

Rather  than  paying  back  debts  legally 
o>Aed,  rather  than  assuming  her  .share  of 
world  responsibilities,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  the  current  strain 
on  the  international  position  of  the  dol- 
lar. French  Government  has  done  ever>'- 
thing  m  her  jiower  to  exacerbate  our 
problems  she  has  continued  to  turn  her 
dollar  surpluses  in  exchange  for  fold  thus 
increasing  pressure  on  the  dollar;  she 
has  ehgayed  .md  supt)orted   speculative 


moves  in  the  European  gold  market 
which  are  responsible  for  the  record  out- 
flow of  American  gold  in  December  1967 
of  $900  million :  she  has  blocked  attempt.s 
to  strengthen  the  British  pound  which  is 
Intimately  tied  to  pressure  on  the  dol- 
lar: and  .she  has  sabotaged  proposals  for 
intei-national  cooperation  to  reduce  the 
pre.ssure  on  the  dollar  and  instead  has 
tried  to  utilize  her  dollar  surplu.ses  to 
force  the  United  States  to  adopt  the 
monetary  policies  of  the  Government  of 
Fiance. 

We  must  have  redress  for  these  griev- 
ances. We  cannot  tolerate  this  action 
which  worsens  our  i>roblems,  increases 
the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  American 
people,  and  defaults  uix>n  legal  obliga- 
tions. 

It  IS  more  than  ju.st  plain  common- 
sen.se  to  demand  that  a  dollar  given  on 
loan  Is  a  dollar  which  must  be  repaid 
Under  the  current  international  condi- 
tions, we  must  take  action  which  will  end 
the  policies  of  the  French  Government 
which  are  .so  harmful  to  Amerlcaii 
interests. 

For  all  of  the.se  reasons,  the  action 
taken  by  Representative  Wolff  and  hi.s 
colleagues  Is  both  well  timed  and  of  the 
utmost  importance:  France  mu.st  repay 
her  World  War  I  and  other  debts  owed  to 
the  American  people:  France  must  be 
prohibited  until  repayment  of  that  out- 
standing debt  from  turning  her  dollar 
surplu.ses  into  gold  and  thus  working  1 1 
worsen  our  current  balance-of-pa.vment.> 
problem  No  more  dollars  held  by  France 
should  he  allowed  to  be  exchanged  for 
f^'old  until  these  debts  are  .settled  in  full 

F'or  these  rea.sons  I  support  and 
applaud  the  action  taken  by  Representa- 
tive Wolff  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  For  these  very  same  rea.sons  I  In- 
troduced in  the  first  .session  of  the  90tii 
Congress  my  own  bill.  S.  2767.  whicli 
would  prohibit  the  exchange  of  .^meri- 
can  gold  for  dollars  held  by  the  F'renci; 
Government  until  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  erased  the  obligations  owed  to 
the  United  States  winch  now  amount  to 
almost  S7  billion 


EDITORS 


CALL      FOR 
CONTROL 


FIREARMS 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  editorials  which 
represent  the  widespread  and  considered 
thought  of  nearly  all  the  press  in  the 
United  States  on  the  need  for  strong 
F'ederal  controls  on  the  interstate  sales 
of  t^irearms  I  commend  the  editorials  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  as  they  pre- 
pare to  act  on  S  1.  amendment  No.  90. 
which  I  introduced  durin;;  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress 

There  beini;  no  ob.iection.  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From  the  .Sacramento  i  Calif  i   Bee   Sept    L'3, 
19671 
Majority    for    Gun    Curbs 
.•\   national  survey  by  Louis  Harris,  highly 
successful  feeler  of  the  public  pulse,  strong- 
ly suggests  the  hue  and  cry  against  proposed 
federal   gun-control    legislation   is   contrived 
by  the  gun  lobbyists. 

This  survey  provides  telling  evidence  tii.ii 
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not  even   gun   owners   favor  the   position  of 
the  gun  fanatics. 

Harrl.s  reveals  that  27  million  white  Amer- 
icans own  guns  and  that  a  majority  say 
they  would  use  them  to  protect  themselves 
and  families  during  racial  riots.  Does  this 
not  lend  substance  to  the  gun  lobby's  cam- 
paign against  gun  legislation  as  hostile  to 
.■-elf  protection  against  rioters? 

Far  irom  it. 

Harris'  survey  reveals  that  66  per  cent  of 
;he  gun  owners  who  say  they  would  use 
them  m  riots  favor  fedtral  gun-control  leg- 
islation. These  people  li:.ve  sense  enough  to 
understand  that  none  of  the  proposed  federal 
bills  would  forbid  the  possession  of  arms  by 
responsible  pt.iple  They  perceive,  despite  the 
false,  misleading  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  weeding  (uil  of  irresponslbles 
from  the  list  t'f  gun  owners  Is  actually  a  pro- 
tection,  not  a  stripping  av^ay  of  protection. 

How  many  more  exposures  oi  the  hollow 
claims  of  the  gun  fanatics  are  necessary  to 
stiffen  the  spines  of  the  members  of  Congre.ss 
against  the  pretense  oi  the  minority  of  gun 
control  foes  that   they  are  a  majority? 

Antigun  control  propaganda  has  so  bam- 
boozled a  lew  Americans  that  they  honestly 
believe  their  constitutional  rights  would  be 
threatened  if  proved  criminals  and  psycho- 
p.ahs  were  not  allowed  to  buy  guns. 

[From  the  North  .Adams   iMn.ss.)   Transcript. 

Aug.  1.  19671 

Riots — and  Gun  Laws 

Its  r.ot  easy  to  buy  a  gun  m  New  Jersey 

That  state's  hrearms  control  law  is  about 

the  strictest  in  the  nation.  The  buyer  has  to 

obUun    a    permit,    then    undergo    a    waiting 

period,  and  meet  other  suindards  indicating 

that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  bear  arms. 

But  when  the  city  of  Newark  had  a  racial 
not  two  weeks  ago.  there  was  no  lack  of 
guns  in  the  hands  of  rooftop  snipers  and 
others  who  hardly  could  have  possessed  fire- 
arms by  legal  means. 

rhe  federal  povernment  wondered  about 
the  source  of  all  this  weaponry  suddenly  ap- 
pearing in  the  hands  ol  rioters,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  conducted   a  check. 

And  it  found  that  in  one  day  just  prior  to 
the  Newark  outbreak,  a  total  of  690  purchases 
of  hrearms  was  made  by  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents in  the  adjoining  states  of  New  York. 
Maryland,  and  Delaware, 

In  other  words.  New  Jersey's  gun  law  was 
powerless,  in  the  absence  of  interstate  con- 
trols to  keep  that  state's  residents  from  ac- 
quiring weapons  thev  could  not  have  ob- 
tained at  home 

That  rather  remarkable  number  of  gun 
purchases  m  adjoining  states  and  the  posses- 
sion of  considerable  firmament  hy  snipers  in 
the  Newark  nols  hardly  could  have  been  just 
coincidence. 

It  would  be  ivard  to  find  a  more  dramatic 
argument  In  favor  of  the  ndministration  bill 
for  interstate  gun  control,  which  is  before 
Congress  but  is  facing  strong  opposition. 

There  has  to  be  a  start  somewhere  to  com- 
bat the  pattern  of  violence  that  has  spread 
throughout  the  nation's  cities  this  summer 
.ind  a  logical  lirst  step  would  he  to  make  the 
acquisition  of  guns  something  more  than  a 
casual  purchase. 

Contrary  to  the  objections  raised  by  the 
National  liifle  Association  and  various  sports- 
men's organizations,  the  administration  gun 
l.iw  does  not  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  purchases  by  legitimate  users. 

It  simply  enables  states  to  enforce  their 
own  gun  lavss  and  not  have  them  nullified 
by  lax  regulations  in  neighboring  states. 

For  one  thing,  it  requires  guns  shipped 
from  out  of  state  to  be  delivered  by  ac- 
credited dealers  within  the  state.  It  prohibits 
over-the-counter  sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers 
to  residents  of  another  state,  and  requires 
over-the-counter  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles 
to  comply  with  the  laws  of  both  the  buyer's 
and  the  seller's  states.  It  prohibits  the  sale 


of  hand  guns  to  those  under  21  and  of  rifles 
to  persons  under  18. 

And  It  limits  the  imporuition  of  military 
surplus  firearms  and  certain  foreign-made 
firearms. 

There  Is  nothing  harsh  or  unduly  restric- 
tive in  this  proposed  law.  Opponents  have 
been  relying  heavily  on  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed."  The  proposed  law.  however, 
does  not  Infringe  that  right.  It  merely  speci- 
fies under  what  conditions  the  right  can  be 
exercised. 

When  the  lawless  can  obtain  rirearms  with 
case,  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  are  en- 
dangered, as  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
this  summer  in  Newark  and  Detroit  and  else- 
where. The  administration  gun  law  •tf.Ul  not 
prevent  purchases  by  proper  persons.  Does 
anyone  seriously  contend  that  improper  per- 
sons should  liave  ready  access   to  iirfarms? 

(From  the  Boston   iMass.l    Record  American 

,Sunday  Advertiser.  Sept    1').  1967 1 

Guest  Editorial 

By  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  calling  for  Congressional 
adoption  of  an  effective  lodcral  gun  control 
i,lv^■. 

"Last  year,  two  million  g.ins  were  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  sold 
to  hardened  criminals,  snipers,  mental  de- 
fectives, rapists,  habitual  druuK-irds  and 
juveniles. 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  a  holdup  at  pun- 
point  on  a  dark  city  street  or  an  armed 
robbery  in  a  house  where  children  are  sleep- 
ing. We  are  long  past  the  point  where  we  can 
allow  lethal  weapons  to  be  hawked  by  the 
same  mail  order  techniques  used  to  market 
frozen  steaks  or  baskets  of  fruit.  We  are 
long  past  the  point  where  \^•e  can  allow  an 
enemy  of  society  to  buy  and  use  a  weapon 
of  death  and  disorder — when  existing  state 
laws  would  not  even  allow  the  same  person 
to  drive  a  car,  or  to  vote" 

I  From  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Record  American 

Sunday  Advertizer,  Sept.  18.  1967] 

Gun  Laws 

In  Washington,  President  Johnson  has  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  to  enact  a  Federal  gun 
control  law  to  help  combat  lawlessness. 
House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has 
pledged  "prompt  action"  on  a  long-stalled 
bill  to  limit  gun  sales,  particularly  mall 
order  sales. 

In  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Senate  has 
given  initial  approval  to  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  importing  of  guns  from  other  states. 

These  developments  reflect  growing  official 
awareness  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  gun 
control  legislation  in  society's  war  on  cnme 
and  riots.  Both  President  Johnson  and  a 
special  Massachusetts  legislative  commission 
have  emphasized  the  proposed  bills  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  sportsmen  or 
law-abiding  citizens,  but  are  aimed  solely 
at  keeping  deadly  weapons  out  of  wrong 
hands.  The  need  for  immediate  enactment  of 
these    Federal    and    state    laws    is    obvious. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)    Record  American 

Sunday    Advertizer.    Oct.    26.    19671 

Berserk  Sportsman 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suggest  that  more 
stringent  gun  control  laws  would  have 
averted  Monday's  mass  shooting  tragedy  in 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.  Leo  Held,  the  man  who  went 
berserk,  was  a  pillar  of  his  community  a?  well 
as  an  avid  sportsman  and  hunter.  He  would 
have  qualified  easily  for  any  license  that 
might  have  been  needed  for  the  guns  with 
which  he  killed  six  people  and  wounded 
six  others. 

Yet  the  case  again  underscores  certain 
truths  about  owning  firearms  which  merit 
consideration.   The   first   is   that   anybody — 


literally  anybody— who  has  a  gun  or  guns 
about  "the  "house  automatically  has  a  pre- 
occupation w,hich  may  or  may  not  be  healthy. 
For  a  gun  in  the  house  is  a  magnetic  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  i)resence.  It  asks  to  be 
tended,  cleaned,  oiled  and  fondled  as  befits 
an  Instrument  uf  personal  power.  And  even- 
tuallv  it  will  have  to  be  fired,  if  only  on  the 
pretext  oi  seeing  if  it  is  m  good  working 
order. 

It  Is  of  course  trite— but  sliU  grimly  true- 
that  untold  numbers  of  crmics  and  traL'edies 
would  never  have  hapijencd  11  pun.^:  hud  nut 
been  readily  available. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  been  Viipi:ip 
;.ciion  on  President  Juhnsun's  touth  tiwr, 
control  bill,  still  hamstrung  in  Congressional 
fommitices.  We  do  so  as  a  matter  oi  princi- 
ple knowing  lull  well  it  will  not  stop  crim- 
inals from  petting  firearms.  Nor  do  we  ;n 
any  vk'ay  challenge  the  right  of  responsible 
tportsmen  to  pos.sess  guns,  despite  the  ib- 
vious  dangers  Involved.  We  simply  feel  that 
tighter  regulations  \«,-ill  be  a  good  thing  gcn- 
trally  for  our  society — f  oiilv  to  emphasize 
the  very  hcnuus  resixmsiblUty  of  owning 
firearms. 

I  From    the    New    Haven.     (Conn.i     Register, 
Oct,  1.  1967  I 
Gun   Control  Prospects  Nuvv   .-\ppe.\r 
Brighter 
President    Johnson,    with    the    advice    ;;nd 
assistance  of  Conn.  .Sen.  Thomas  Dodd.  has 
agreed     to     an     amend.nent     which     v.ould 
water   down"    to   some   extent   his   proposed 
national    gun   control    bill.   This,   it   appears 
agreed,   brighten    its   prospects   tor   congres- 
sional acceptance. 

'ITnc  all-out  gun  control  udvucites.  in  ■  r 
out  of  Congress,  will  beyond  doubt  look  upon 
this  amendment  'with  misgiving.  The  more 
realistic,  however,  seem  of  the  (pinion  that 
the  amended  version  has  merits,  at  least  upon 
a  half-a-loal  being  better  than  none  basis. 
Tlie  Congress,  in  our  opinion,  should  cast 
a  favoring  ballot  on  the  legislation  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  amendment  in  question  makes  sense 
in  its  practical  applications.  It  would  permit 
states  to  exempt  themselves  if  they  .=-0  jire- 
fer  from  a  ban  on  the  mail  order  sales  lA 
rifles  or  shotguns. 

Sponsors  of  the  bill  assert  that  this  amend- 
ment IS  directed  to  meet  the  objections  of 
some  western  and  rural  states.  They  oppose 
the  mail  order  ban  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  bar  ranchers  and  farmers,  plus  rural 
area  sportsmen  from  mail  order  sources 
which  constitute  their  primary  supply  route 
lor  obtaining  guns. 

Remembering  that  many  still  contend,  and 
not  without  shadow  of  substance,  that  gun 
controls  and  restrlctlono  may  slow  up,  but 
not  curb  entirely,  the  traffic  in  guns  which 
fall  into  criminal  hands,  this  measure  can 
at  best  help  to  solve  while  falling  far  short  of 
ideal  solution. 

[From  liio  Springfield  iMo.i   I-cider  iV  Prcs.s. 

Sept.  22.  1967! 

Right  Direction 

Yesterday  Sen.  Robert  Griifin.  R-Mich  , 
proposed  the  Senate  investigate  the  Penta- 
gon's close  ties  with  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  a  probe,  in  our  estimation 
long  overdue.  For  years,  the  NTiA  has  lobbied 
and  propagandized  against  and  distorted 
facts  about  every  arms  control  bill  offered  in 
Congress. 

The  NRA  is  comprised  of  tome  850.000  gun 
enthusiasts  from  every  state  m  the  union — 
and  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  that  Most 
members  are  good  citizens  without  ::n  anti- 
social thought  in  their  minds,  bound  w- 
gether  by  a  wholesome,  commendable,  com- 
mon hobby 

But  their  leadership,  whether  members 
realize  it  or  not,  has  whipped  up  a  frenetic 
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;ir.lmo«lty  against  any  letcUlaUon  Intended 
to  lte*p  firearms  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  (xitentlally  dani^eroiis  people — known  pay- 
choprtths.  crtmlnsls  etc  The  NTEIA  has  kin- 
dled .ind  nurtured  that  prejudice  'ften  is 
not.  hy  complete  misrepresentation  of  'att-s 

•'The  NKA  leadership  '  savB  Sen  Edward 
Xf  Kennedy.  D-Mass  ,  haa  misrepresented 
the  very  reasonable  aiun  control)  prcp.ieaLs 
before  Congress,  has  exaKgerated  their  efTeot 
on  legltlm.ite  firearms  users  and  has  stirred 
up  emotional  but  baseless  arstuments  in  the 
name  uf  the  Constitution   ' 

Sen  Kennedy  s  ;)rother  the  late  President, 
was  assassinated  by  .i  psychopath  who  had 
piirch  Lsed  the  death  weapon  cheaply  through 
llie  malls     perhaps  lie  is  prejiidli^ed 

Then  how  about  this  comment  from  -i 
Congressman  who  i.s  also  a  longtime  member 
of  NBA  I  must  -itronglv  disagree  with  the 
N'RAs  opposition  to  the  firearms  legislation 
No  responsible  cltUen  can  in  gcxxl  conscience 
atMiy  the  urgent  need  to  protect  the  public 
trom  arming  destructive  deranged  and  dan- 
ijerous  people  "  The  speaker  is  Rep  James  H 
Scheuer.  D-N  Y. 

Sen  Ctrirflns  plaint  is  that  the  Pentagon 
luis  rn>Ue  NRA  the  exclu.slve  sales  agent  ' 
lor  siirpjua  Army  rifles— so  exclusive  "only 
the  NRA  and  Its  nmuated  units  are  eligible 
to  purchase  surplus  arms  and  ammunition  " 

Also  30  exclusUe  '.he  senator  was  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  members  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  cannot  purchase  surplus 
carbines  unless  they  tirst  Join  ^nd  pay  dues 
to  the  VRA 

Ammunition,  weapons  purcha««d  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  worth — but  only  by  NBA  mem- 
bers, never  by  law  enforcement  officers  and 
departmeriLi  ,^s  such  Yet  last  spring  9000 
NRA  member  orders  to  the  Pentagon  for  such 
guns  and  ammunition  were  checked  out  and 
60  were  found  to  have  been  from  convicted 
felons  or  persons  with  .irrest  records  for  se- 
rious ofTenses  Less  than  1  percent,  true,  but 
ex-convicts  and  known  serious  offenders 
could  freely  buy  guns  and  weapons  denied 
even  to  law  otBcers. 

The  NRA  s  link  to  'he  Pentagon  was  es- 
tablished in  1903  when  this  weapons  program 
was  created  '  to  foeter  better  raarkmanshlp 
.a  oiir  .irmed  lorces  'hroMgh  iiviiian  train- 
.:ig  ■  It  nev>T  accompUshed  much  in  that  re- 
^poct.  and  the  .iverage  age  of  NRA  members 
li  J9 — does  that  sound  Like  Army  materlaP 

Because  it  Is  a  non-profit  organization. 
NRA  escapes  taxes,  even  on  the  lucrative 
inagaiine  it  publisnes.  though  it  connpetes  In 
a  held  With  eight  rival  magazines,  all  taxed. 

There  i.s  ;i-i:hing  in  the  proposed  arms  con- 
trol bill  that  would  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
most  .Americans  to  own  and  use  guns — and 
those  few  restricted  .should  be  denied  fire- 
arms for  the  safety  ol  the  public 

Sen  Orifnns  proposal  does  not  Include  the 
bill,  only  the  link  between  NRA  and  Penta- 
gon— a  link  which  should  have  been  broken 
years  .igo  However,  such  invesiigalion  might 
bare  some  other  unpleasant  lacts  which 
would  help  to  win  the  legislation  Congress 
should  have  enacted  long  ago. 

From  the  Miami  i  Pla  i  News,  Sept  23.  1967| 
The  Carbine  .Absvroity 

.V  funny  thing  is  happening  to  Detroit 
policemen  even  as  President  Johnson  tells 
them  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the 
peace  in  our  cities  is  In  the  hands  of  local 
authorities  ■  and  iisks  gun  control  legislation 
to  help  them  do  the  job 

To  help  them  fulfill  that  responsibility 
.md  harking  urt  lessons  learned  in  the  mas- 
'ive  riots  m  their  city  in  July,  some  2.00C 
Detroit  police  officers  are  trying  to  buy  sur- 
plus U  S.  Army  carbines  for  their  personal  use 
in  riot  situations  i  under  the  law  the  city 
can't  buy  the  carbines  i . 

To  get  the  weapons,  the  policemen  must 
pay  a  J5  nienibership  fee  to  the  mi;«t  out- 
spoken lobbyist  against  gun  control  legisla- 
tion—  the  National  Rifle  Association 

President  Johnson  conceded  the  responai- 


blUty  for  law  enforcement  rests  at  local  level 
m  an  address  to  the  International  Asaocta- 
Uon  of  Police  Chiefs  laat  week 

He  noted  then  the  problems  with  "a  new 
kind  of  disorder  In  your  city  not  Indi- 

vidual acta  of  violence  or  Ju«t  thievery  but 
.  .  maaslve  crime*  iigHlnst  jieople  and  ugHlnst 
property." 

.\t  the  same  time  >nd  later  In  a  me.ssiige 
to  Congreee.  the  President  urged  a  "law  to 
limit  the  out-of-state  puroh-tse  and  the  Inter- 
st.ite  tnall  order  sale  of  UreHrms." 

Detroit  police  know  of  the  need  for  flre- 
armB  control  In  that  city's  searing  experi- 
ence wtlh  the  "new  kind  nt  dUorder.  "  .snipers 
took  a  heavy  toll  and  proved  to  be  the  most 
serious  problem  for  police.  National  CSuards- 
m^n  and  Federal  troops 

But  the  policemen  .i;.-,o  learned  that  the 
now  discarded  V  S  .■Vrmy  carbine  was  a  handy 
weapon  for  the  few  poiice  who  had  them  .lb 
their  personiilly-owned  weapon  during  the 
trouble  .-\s  u  result,  some  2.000  Detroit  po- 
licemen now  want  to  obtain  c.irblnes  of  their 
own. 

Ihey  found  the  city  can't  buy  them,  th.it 
tlieyU  have  to  obtain  them  personally.  The 
reastjn  is  that  the  National  Ul.le  .As.soclatlon. 
through  .i  law  some  45  years  old  has  a  corner 
on  the  U.S.  Army's  surplus  weapons  market 
An>one  can  t;et  a  cirblne.  fir  example,  for 
i:jO  through  the  NRA  i  the  civilian  market 
price  runs  i60»  but  only  \1  he  La  an  NRA 
member,  which  means  paying  s5  dues  xx)  the 
organization.  .\nd  the  civilian  market  La 
about  dried  up,  anyway,  even  If  police  or 
their  agency  could  afford  the  *60  price 

The  NRA's  virtual  monopoly  is  created  bv 
the  law  which  says  the  Army  can  dispose  of 
Its  surplus  small  arms  In  only  two  ways,  sell- 
ing them  ..s  '  1  r  p  ^r  ui  trlbuted  through  the 
NRA. 

The  reason  is  an  anachronistic  Congres- 
sionally-enacted  civilian  marksmanship 
program.  sponsored  by  the  NRA,  which 
among  other  things  requires  that  anyone  ob- 
taining a  carbine  through  the  organization 
certify  he  will  use  this  weapon  in  civilian 
marksmanship  programs  which  promote 
practice  in  the  use  i^i  rifled  iirms   ' 

Despite  the  carbine's  snortcomings  for 
NRA's  specified  purposes,  however,  a  police- 
man must  contribute  *5  dues  to  the  NRA  to 
get  '  carbine.  Many  of  these  same  policemen 
are  outspoken  supporters  of  gun  control 
laws  laa  Is  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover ». 
yet  a  part  of  their  *5  dues  will  go  to  further 
the  .NRA's  active  oppofltlon  to  .such  laws. 

Congress  shculd  heed  the  l^resident's  re- 
quest for  fire;irms  .'alee  restrictions — actually 
far  less  sweeping  than  many  law  enforce- 
mTit  officers  advocate. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  also 
consider  overhauling  the  Army's  program  for 
disposing  of  surplus  weapons,  so  that  law 
enf  ircement  ^igencles  and  Individual  officers 
can  have  priority  over  a  civilian  marksman* 
ship  program  '  of  dubious  merit 

I  Prom  the  Macon  (Oa.)  :.'ew«,  Sept.  5.  1967] 
To  S.*vE  Lives 

The  New  'York  City  CouucU  is  considering 
proposed  legislation  to  tigliten  up  i-is  gun 
control  ordinance.  TliLs  occasioned  hearings 
on  the  broad  quesuon  of  arearms  control 
before  a  Joint  ci:y-sta:e  legislative  committee. 
Kr.d  It  was  in  this  setting  that  Sen.  Jioberi 
F  Kennedy  aligned  liimself  forcefully  with 
opp<3«ition  to  the  .National  Rifle  .A.ssoclatlon. 
which  h.'vs  for  m my  years  succeesfully  lobbied 
agunst  stronger  federal  gun  control  legisla- 
tion though  the  need  for  it  Is  evident. 

Kennedy  descnbed  the  NRA  lobbying  .la 
"a  great  disservice  to  the  country,"  and 
charged:  "Because  of  what  they've  done  the 
association  must  take  a  share  of  the  reepon- 
sibiilty  for  the  deaths  of  many  An.erlcaiie." 

Theae  are  h-irsh  aocuaatory  words.  Not  all 
who  champion  stricter  gun  lawr  would  go 
this  far.  But  wbererer  one  places  the  blame, 
the  important  thing  is  that  many  people  die 


needlessly  by  gunfire  because  such  weapons 
•re  so  readily  .iccesslble. 

No  feasible  law  would  bring  to  an  end  such 
deaths:  no  one  claims  that.  But  It  stands  to 
reason  that  sensible  gun  controls,  IncludhiL' 
registration  .ind  a  tight  curb  on  mail  order 
s.iies  except  to  dealers,  would  Improve  the 
situation.  Incidents  In  the  news  every  day 
underscore  the  crying  need  for  Improvement. 

From    the    Paducah    (Ky.)     Sun-Democrat. 

Oct    1.  1967] 

A  Grim  Rcmindeb 

Fourteen  months  apo  a  demented  25-Tear- 
old  architectural  enclneerlng  student  climbed 
to  the  U)wer  of  a  University  of  Texas  build- 
ing at  .\ustin  and  began  tiring  at  unsuspect- 
ing people  on  the  .ground  with  a  small  .ir- 
senal  of  firearm  weiipons.  Before  he  was  slain 
by  a  policeman's  bullet.  Charles  Joseph 
Whitman  killed  14  Innocent  persons  .ind 
wounded  30  others  The  bodies  of  his  wife 
.ind  mother  later  were  found  at  their  liomes. 
presumably  killed  by  Whitman  the  night 
before. 

In  a  letter  to  the  congressional  leaders 
requesting  immedl.ite  .ictlon  on  his  admin- 
istrations proposed  gun  control  law,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  reference  to  the  tragedy 
in  .\ustln  and  disclosed  that  In  the  Interven- 
ing 13  months  th.it  had  elapsed,  the  use  of 
Kuns  had  been  involved  in  more  than  6,500 
murders.  10  000  .suicides,  2.600  accidental 
deaths,  43,500  aggravated  a.ssaulta  and  50,000 
robberies  in  the  United  Stiites. 

Two  million  truns  were  sold  In  the  nation 
list  year,  many  of  them  to  hardened  crim- 
inals mental  defectives,  habitual  drunkards, 
rapists  and  Juveniles.  In  the  state  of  New- 
Jersey,  which  adopted  Its  own  gun  control 
legislation.  7  per  cent  of  those  iipplylng  for 
perml.sslon  to  buy  cuns  during  the  first  half 
of  1967  were  turned  down  because  of  prior 
rnnimal  records,  mental  Instability,  drug  or 
alcoholism  :iddlctlon  and  other  reasons.  Yc 
there  was  no  reported  insumce  of  a  qualified 
person  being  denied  license  to  purchase  .i 
trun  for  legitimate  use. 

Opponents  of  the  federal  gun  control  bill 
have  tried  to  kill  It  by  Implanting  suspicion 
that  it  will  deprive  Americans  of  their  con- 
stltuttonal  right  to  l>ear  .irms  and  make  It 
hard  for  them  to  buy  guns  for  hunting, 
uirget  ^hooting  .ind  other  legitimate  pur- 
poses. 

.■Vctually.  the  I-IU  Is  aimed  at  stopping 
these  things: 

Interstate  mall  order  s.iles  of  all  firearms. 

Over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms  other 
than  rules  .ind  shotguns  to  persons  who  live 
in  other  states. 

Sales  if  handguns  to  any  person  under  21 
.ind  sales  of  rifles  nnd  shotguns  to  any  per- 
son under  18  \ear3  of  age. 

It  :\.\^i  wotild  curb  imports  of  firearms  into 
the  United  States,  making  bazookas,  machine 
s,'uns,  armor-plcrcing  cannon  and  other 
weapons  ol  war  hard  if  not  Impossible  to 
-et. 

President  Jobn-son  s.ud  the  gun  control 
legislation  now  before  Congress  Is  aimed 
solely  at  keeping  deadly  weapons  out  of  the 
wrong  hinds.  It  interferes  neither  with 
^portmen  nor  law-abiding  citizens  with  a 
!t>gltimate  need  lor  guns  and  Imposes  no 
re.il  inconvenience  on  legitimate  gun  buyers, 
he  pointed  out. 

I'he  bill  represents  the  President's  third 
attempt  to  get  .in  effective  gun  control  law 
p.issed  by  Congress  and  It  appears  to  t)e  no 
nearer  p.ts.-.age  than  the  first  one  he  pro- 
!«jsed  Meanwhile,  the  senseless  maiming  and 
killing  of  our  citizens  goes  on  at  the  hands 
of  gu'i-happy  criminals  and  mentally  unbal- 
■inced  persons. 

The  University  of  Texas  episode  mentioned 
by  the  President  in  his  latest  request  for 
passage  of  the  gun  control  bill  Is  a  grim 
reminder  of  what  can  happen  any  time  at 
any  other  place.  The  longer  Congress  puts 
off  the  inevitable  passage  of  the  bill  the 
greater  price  the  public  will  have  to  pay  In 
blood,  heartaches  and  tears. 
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I  Prom  the  Oreen  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette, 
Nov.  19,  lae'V) 
THE  SuRiLi.  Shriek  or  tot  Qttn  Ixjebt 
The  National  Rifle  Association   haa  been 
lighting  gun  control  legislation  in  the  Oon- 
rrcss.    Some   evidence   that   the    legislation 
inirht  pass  has  brought  shrieks  of  dismay 
from     the     association     and     shrill     efforts 
through  Its  official  publication,  "The  Ameri- 
can  Itifleman,"  to  smear  anyone    who  has 
even  hinted  that  It's  about  time  that  some 
form    of   legislation   to  control  the  sale  of 
nrearms  Is  long  past  due. 

In  Its  most  recent  Issue,  the  publication 
has  these  statements  "The  anti-gun  ele- 
ment wears  several  faces.  There  are  the  sin- 
cere faces  of  do-gooders,  some  of  whom 
literally  would  not  harm  even  a  germ-laden 
fly.  There  are  the  cynloal  faces  of  politicians 
who  would  traffic  In  emotionalism  to  get 
votes.  There  are  the  over-tensed  faces  of 
fanatics  ready  to  doom  whatever  they  dis- 
like— In  this  Instance,  firearms — and  the  cal- 
culating faces  of  extremists  determined  to 
destroy  what  we  know  and  treasure  as  the 
.American  way  of  life.  All  of  these  people 
would  bury  our  guns.  Some  of  them  would 
like  to  bury  us  (the  NRA)   also." 

This  U  pc^jpyoock,  and  the  NRA  knows  It. 
But  it  reveals  its  real  point  In  the  magazine's 
editorial  by  suggesting  that  the  ".  .  .  NHA 
has  proven  Itself  exacUy  what  It  Is  aoclalmed 
for  being,  'Foremost  guardian  of  the  Ameri- 
can traditional  and  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  to  "Keep  and  Bear  Arms."  Join  or 
renew  your  NRA  membership  now.'"  This 
Is  the  smear  technique  followed  by  the  hard 
seU,  all  on  grounds  that  the  pending  gun  sale 
legislation  is  the  restUt  of  a  vast  conspiracy 
to  prevent  law-abiding  clttzens  from  pur- 
chasing guns.  It  suggests  that  the  NRA  Is 
the  only  force  mounting  the  ramparts  to 
protect  "the  keep  and  bear  arms"  provision 
of  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  NRA  considers  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  one  with  the  do-goodera,  the  poUUdans, 
the  fanatics  and  the  extremists  In  Its  dia- 
tribe against  those  who  believe  the  time  Is 
long  pa*t  due  for  the  legislation  ag.ilast  the 
Indiscriminate  sale  of  firearms. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  recently  that  "...  the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  responsible 
for  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  pre- 
meditated." He  put  his  finger  on  the  flaw  In 
the  NRA  contention  that  no  one  oould  obtain 
a  gnn  If  legislation  Is  adopted  to  control  the 
sale  and  registration  of  firearms.  The  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Hoover  said,  presents  "no  great 
problem  to  the  individual  In  requiring  all 
guns  to  be  registered  IX  the  owner  has 
nothing  to  hide  and  If  he  Is  a  law-abiding 
citizen."  He  continued.  "I  think  maU  order 
firearm  purchases  should  be  banned.  Inter- 
state transportation  of  flreanns  controlled 
and  local  registration  of  weapons  required 
and  enforced." 

These  are  reasonable  regulations.  They 
would  not,  m  contrast  with  the  NRA's 
contention,  violate  anyone's  constitutional 
rights,  prevent  hunters  from  buying  and 
using  guns,  destroy  what  "we  know  and 
treasure  as  the  American  way  of  life"  as  the 
NRA  puts  it  In  Its  shrUl  opposition  to  regu- 
lation of  gun  sales,  or  even  hurt  the  proper 
goal  of  the  NRA  In  its  field  of  competence- 
advice  and  direction  on  the  proper  and  safe 
use  of  firearms. 

Congress  should  pass  the  flreanns  sales 
legislation  now  before  It.  The  NRA  shotild 
seek  Its  members  on  Its  own  merits  rather 
than  on  the  technique  of  smear  of  those  who 
tavor  such  legislation. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Nov.  22,  1967] 
Just  4  Years  Aoo 
Suppose  that  there  were  vlrtuaUy  no  re- 
strictions on  ownership  of  a  potentially  dead- 
ly Implement,  the  auto.  No  car  would  have 
to  be  registered.  The  citizen  could  buy  It  and 
sell  It  without  any  formalities  at  all.  Sup- 


pore  that  anybody  could  operate  an  nuto.  In- 
cluding children,  without  iiny  test  of  cye- 
.sighl.  knowledge  of  rules  ol  the  road  or  com- 
petence to  drive. 

i^rcposterouE'.'  O;  cour^se  it  Is.  But  there 
aie  virtually  no  rcstrictlonE  on  ownership  of 
another  potentially  deadly  implement,  the 
gun.  la  most  communities.  Lome  type  c  f  lire- 
arm  is  readily  available  to  almost  anybody. 
There  is  no  registration,  no  check  of  hrearm 
safety  record,  of  arres^ts  lor  te'.oiiif  s  involving 
guns,  of  competence  to  handle  a  uc.idly 
weapon.  And,  if  there  do  happen  to  be  local 
restrictions,  they  cmi  be  ducked  quit.-  r.niply 
by  ordering  a  gun  by  mail. 

The  auto,  although  mcklcnta'ly  a  Itthnl 
weapon  if  misused,  l.s  desicncd  fir  trans- 
portation. The  firearm,  although  Inddentally 
suitable  for  target  practice,  Is  designed  to 
kill. 

Just  four  years  r.go  a  United  States  presi- 
dent was  assa^slniitcd  by  ;i  m;ii!  order  riflct, 
ordered  under  an  ivs.sumed  name.  There  have 
been  attempts  in  congress  ever  since  to  put 
the  most  rudimentary  controls  on  this  traf- 
fic. Nobodv  Is  proposing  federal  registration 
of  firearms,  simply  a  ban  en  the  interstate 
mall  order  sale  of  guns  to  individu;as  po  that 
local  controls  can  become  effective. 

National  polls  consistently  have  found  ii 
majority  of  Americans  In  favor  of  EtUfor 
federal  controls  on  guns.  Yet  a  flood  of  op- 
posing mall,  carefully  generated  by  the  fire- 
arms lobbv.  deluges  congreFs  and  it  does 
nothing.  "The  killing  of  human  beings  by 
easily  owned,  readily  concealed,  j^limly  regu- 
lated firearms  goes  on. 

Preposterous?  Of  course  It  Is. 


[ From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Prr-^. 
Nov.  11,  1967] 
Check  on  Weapons  Salfs 
The  furor  over  gun  sales  has  produced  iit 
least  one  beneficial  side  effect. 

The  Army  now  screens  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  who  apply  for  sur- 
plus government  weapons  under  the  Penta- 
gon's civilian  marksmanship  program.  The 
result:  weapons  have  been  withheld  from 
about  80  members  on  the  basis  of  police  re- 
ports that  they  are  unfit  to  possess  gtms.  In 
most  cases,  criminal  records  were  cited. 

That  Is  not  a  very  large  number  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  13,400  NRA  purchase  applica- 
tions were  received.  But  we  are  happy  that 
there  Is  now  some  modicum  of  control.  No 
one  knows,  of  course,  Just  how  many  guns 
got  Into  hands  of  felons  through  this  pro- 
gram In  the  past  64  years  since  neither  the 
NRA  nor  state  adjutants  general  were  able 
t<j  conduct  complete  investigations  into  the 
background  of  persons  who  Joined  the  rifle 
group. 

The  Army  began  Its  screening  progr.im 
early  In  May.  NRA  members  (they  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  buy  the  surplus  weapons) 
now  must  submit  an  affidavit  to  the  govern- 
ment with  their  purchase  orders;  It  states 
they  are  not  under  Indictment  nor  have 
never  been  convicted  of  a  lelony.  The  Army 
then  asks  local  police  to  check  their  files.  A 
45-day  hold  is  put  on  the  gun  orders. 

Federal  law  only  bars  convicted  felons 
from  possessing  guns  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment apparently  will  go  along  with  local 
police  li  they  feel  persons  with  an  arrest 
record  should  not  be  sold  weapons. 

The  weapons  sale  program  Is  flourishing — 
$1.6  million  of  government  rifles  and  pistols 
were  dispensed  to  NRA  members  last  year 
and  Is  not  going  to  be  abolished,  apparently. 
But  at  least  there  will  be  some  check  on 
sales. 

We're  making  progress. 


A     PUBLIC     OFFICE     IS     A     PUBLIC 
TRUST 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  age  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  delivered  a  lucid,  most  persuasiye 


addroFs  to  the  Columbia  Law  School 
alumni  luncheon  in  which  he  set  out  the 
legal  basis  for  enforcement  of  the  propo- 
silion  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

Since  Senator  Case  has  been  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  effort 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  Govern- 
ment and  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
conduct  in  the  lepislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch. 

His  proposal  that  public  officials  be 
held  to  account  for  their  actions  as  pri- 
vate trustees  Ivnr  has  been  widely  com- 
mendee  wiliiin  the  legal  profession. 

I  um  hapiiy  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  to  his  thouphtful  di.scus.<ion, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  PvECORd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kfxokd, 
as  follows  1 
Tent   of   RcM.^HK;=   by   senator   Clikfokd   P. 

Case     to     the     Anni  al     C'gh;mbia     La-* 

.f^LVMNI       1i:NC1IEON,       NEW       YORK       ClrY, 

Janvary  -ZG.   1968 

Just  as  the  Decalocue  has  both  its  "Tliou 
o.halls"  and  Its  "Thou  Shalt  Nots".  so.  the  in- 
iunctions  upon  a  t.-u5,tpe  are  both  positive 
;.nd  iiciiative. 

1  suppose  if  one  had  t  :>  make  a  choice,  one 
would  In  each  case  conclude  that  ol  the  two 
sets  of  obligations,  the  affirmative  were  the 
mtiro  important. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  liav.  to  make  tiiat 
choice  Indeed,  under  the  law  he  it.  not  icr- 
nilited  to. 

One  is  obliged  to  observe  bsth  the  "Shalts" 
.".nd  "Shalt  Nots".  A  trustee  is  .iccountable 
for  a  breach  of  both  aftirmraive  and  negative 
obligations. 

I  make  something  of  this  point  because  I 
do  not  wish  anyone  to  Imagine  that,  though 
I  shall  hereinafter  emphasize  cert.iin  nega- 
tive roEtrictions  upon  trustees,  public  or  pri- 
vate, I  am  in  imy  sense  unaware  of  the  Im- 
jiortance  of  the  proper  performance  of  their 
positive  duties. 

Indeed,  in  private  affairs.  I  can  imagine 
stockholders  who  would  be  quite  content  to 
retain  as  president  of  their  corporation  one 
whose  brilli:.nt  management  has  multiplied 
the  v.ilue  of  their  holdings,  despite  his  fail- 
ure to  forgo  one  or  more  questionable  op- 
portunities for  personal  profit  arising  be- 
cause of  his  position.  Inhere  have  been  labor 
loaders  who.  despite  questionable  dealing 
with  union  funds,  still  enjoyed  the  over- 
whelming support  of  their  membership  be- 
cause of  their  skill  in  negotiating  favorable 
contracts  with  employers. 

And  certainly  the  public  good  requlies 
that  the  holder  of  public  ofiice.  v.-hether  a 
mayor,  a  governor,  a  legislator,  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  one  of  the  mil- 
lions of  bureaucrats  whose  existence  has 
become  essential  to  us  all,  be  competent,  at 
least,   as  well  as  honest. 

But  In  law  It  Is  no  defense  against  a  ch:irge 
of  breach  of  his  negative  duties  that  a  pri- 
vate trustee  has  performed  with  competence, 
and  even  with  brilliant  success,  the  afllrma- 
tive  functions  of  his  office. 

There  are  certain  things  a  trustee  s.mply 
must  not  do. 

All  of  you  know  that  not  too  long  ago  It 
was  fairly  commonplace  lor  a  corporate  offi- 
cer, or  his  family,  to  have  favorable  contrac- 
tual relations  with  his  own  corporation.  That 
day  has  passed. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  sale  of  one's  voice  or 
vote,  in  private  or  In  public  affairs,  has  al- 
ways been  lUegal.  But,  until  recently,  it  was 
thought  not  improper  for  a  director  or  officer 
to  make  personal  gain  by  trading  in  the  se- 
curities of  his  own  company  on  the  basis  of 
Information  known  to  him  but  not  known  to 
the  general  pubUc  or  to  the  general  body  of 
his  stockholders.  This,  happllj    Is  no  longer 
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It  would  haiiP  shirked  the  corporate  law- 
yers of  .in  earlier  i^eneraflon  to  suggest  that 
the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  could  not  sell  It  to  aJiyone  they 
pleased 

Yet  the  New  Vurk  courts  have  permitted 
the  trustees  In  bnnkruptcy  of  a  L-orporatlon 
to  collect  heavy  dHm,ii?es  fronn  owners  of  the 
majority  of  the  stock  if  the  corporation  who 
had  sold  their  controlling  holdings  to  stran- 
>;ers  withovit  botherlnij  t>'  discover  what  the 
characters  ur  even  the  reputations  of  the 
purchasers  were,  after  which  the  purchasers 
looted  the  corporation  and  drove  it  into 
insolvency 

The  Securities  ind  Exchange  Commission 
held  m  Caclij  Rohrrti  A  Co  .  SEC  Release 
=6668  .November  8  1961).  th.it  the  untl- 
:raiid  provisions  of  the  Securities  E.xchange 
-Act  were  violated  when  .i  registered  broker- 
dealer  had  gotten  from  ills  partner,  a  corpo- 
rate .llrector.  information  of  an  impending 
dividend  reduction  and  thereupon  had 
cau.sed  .-shares  of  the  corporation  owned  by 
his  customers  m  discretionary  accounts  to 
be  sold  on  the  stock  fxchange  prior  fo  public 
annovincement   of   the  dividend   reduction. 

The  Commission  tield  that  the  broker- 
dealers  aduclary  duty  to  his  customers  was 
overridden  by  the  impropriety  of  hia  use  of 
inside  information  obtained  from  hla  part- 
ner, a  director  ■•!  the  corporation  The  Com- 
mission asserted  that  it  wa«  the  purpose  of 
the  Exchange  .\ct  to  eliminate  the  Idea  that 
the  use  af  inside  Information  for  personal 
.idvantage  was  a  normal  .-molument  of  cor- 
porate office  ■■ 

The  point  Is  that  for  some  years  the  law  of 
private  trusts  has  been  developing  apace 
The  .irea  of  private  .ictlvlty  In  which  trust 
obligations  have  been  Imposed  has  been 
greatly  expanded  At  the  same  time,  private 
■rustees  tiave  been  held  to  constantly  higher 
standards  of  conduct  Unfortunately,  one  can 
sc.ircely  claim  a  .similar  development  over  the 
whole  rteld  of  public  alTalrs 

I  say  the  whole  rteld  "advisedly."  for.  by 
statute  and  through  the  Senate's  .juthorltv  to 
advise  .md  consent  to  presidential  appoint- 
ments. C'ongress  h.us  required  the  holders  of 
many  offlces  m  the  Executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  dispose  'f  personal  financial  In- 
terests which  might  conflict  with  their  pub- 
lic responsibilities 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Congress  h.w  been  some- 
what slower  to  impose  such  standards  upon 
Its  own  membership. 

Certain  provlsu  ns  .  .f  our  ronf  let  -^f  Inter- 
est laws  do  apply  to  the  membc-s  ct  Conffress 
It  Ls  a  crime,  for  example,  for  a  member  of 
Congress  .ts  well  as  sinv  offlcer  or  employee 
f>f  the  United  States,  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  any  service  in  a  matter  In  which  ttie 
United  States  Is  a  party  Yet  In  countless 
other  ways  "he  stiindards  of  conduct  of  :..em- 
oers  of  Congress  and  other  leglsl.itlve  bodies 
fall  in  fact  to  meet  the  high  stindards  which 
.ire  imposed  In  private  trust  situations  and 
which  are  required  of  many  p'jhllc  offi  Uls 
In  the  Executive  branch  of  our  governr  t 
Two  matters  are  particularly  troublesome 
One  Is  the  conflict  between  personal  inter- 
i"sts  of  legislators  and  their  public  duties. 
.\tiuther  18  the  matter  of  Influence  peddling 
.\B  to  the  former,  that  Is.  conflict  of  In'f-r- 
ests.  It  may  be  unrealistic  to  suggest  t'  .t 
legislators  must  divest  tjiemselves  of  all  per- 
sonal interests  which  mlg.'.t  conceivably  be 
affected  by  legislation  or  by  the  action  of  gov- 
ernmontal  regvilatory  agencies  Though.  In 
many  cases,  they  ceruilnly  should. 

Should  a  member  of  C  ingress  whose  law 
firm  represents  a  common  carrier,  for  exam- 
ple, act  on  as  a  Committee  member  or  vote 
oa  the  flcxir  on  measures  affecting  common 
earners?  Or  should  one  with  business  Inter- 
ests or  business  as.s<)Clates  m  'he  mining  in- 
dustry pass  on  such  measures  as  depletion 
allowances? 

We  have  come  to  expect  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  branch  to  disqualify  himself  from 
sitting  on  a  case  where  his  personal  Interests 
or  associates  might  b«  thought  to  color  his 


view.  The  s.mic  iii:|ris  true  |or  'tie  Exemtive 
branch.  Should  not  the  same  practice  be 
followed  in  Congress  and  in  other  legislative 
tKKtles? 

I  think  It  clearly  should.  I  have  long  urged 
that  Congress  act  to  provide  effective  >  ac- 
tion for  the  public  Interest  In  this  matter  and 
to  do  so  In  a  manner  consonant  with  the 
elective  st.itus  of  !*.s  members.  Public  dis- 
closure \'-  that  way. 

For  many  years,  vlth  increasing  support 
from  my  colleagues.  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  require  all  members  of  Congress  to 
refxirt  annually  their  Income  from  all  sources. 
Including  fcTlfts  .ind  their  a.ssets  and  liabil- 
ities us  well  as  all  dealings  in  securities 
and  commodities  and  real  property  These 
would  be  hied  with  the  Comptroller  General 
as  public  records  available  to  both  press  and 
public  Such  reports  would  also  he  required 
of  candidates  for  f'ongre.ss  and  tup  ..(tlclals 
In  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches 

A  second  part  of  this  legislation  would 
applv  the  principle  of  disclosure  to  all  oral 
or  written  communications  to  reculatory 
agencies  <  oncernlng  particular  cases  includ- 
ing communications  from  members  of  Con- 
gress or  members  of  the  Executive  branch 
outside  the  agency  involved  For  example. 
all  communications  routine  Lir  otherwise, 
from  members  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular application  for  a  broadcast  license 
from  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion would  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
record 

n.ough  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  to  an 
effort  to  write  Improved  codes  of  conduct. 
I  bellevf  public  disclosure  provides  by  far 
the    best   attack    upon   conflicts   of    interest 

Disclosure  is  self  .>iicra'ing  .md  .lutomatlc. 
It  avoids  the  dlttlcultles  >  f  enforcement  In 
a  held  in  which  the  courts  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  Interfere  and  In  which  legislators 
have  shown  themselves  reUictant  to  disci- 
pline their  colleagues 

It  avoids  the  dlfflcultles  which  other  ap- 
proaches might  raise  as  to  ponslble  Infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  as 
their  representatives  whomever  they  ch<x)se 
At  the  same  time  It  would  give  the  electorate 
a  solid  basis  on  which  to  Judge  their  rep- 
resentatives actions 

And  It  would  be  preventive  because  the 
necessity  of  making  such  a  report  would 
serve  as  a  stop-aud-lhink  warning  In  any 
case  In  which  a  question  of  the  propriety  of 
conduct  might  be  Involved 

.\doptlon  of  a  discl'«ure  requirement  of 
the  sort  proposed  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. Federal,  state  and  local,  and  for  both 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  — vk'ould 
put  new  meaning  real  meaniiig — into  the 
somewhat  hackneyed  expression  that  pub- 
lic office  is  a  public  trust  "  I  was.  therefore, 
greatly  pleased  when  Cleneral  ElsenlKjwer. 
la  Readers  Digest  .'or  January,  gave  public 
disclosure  his  full  endorsement 

So  much  for  conflicts  of  Interest.  What  of 
inrtuence  peddling' 

Dlscli>iure  legislation  of  the  sort  we  have 
pri^iposed  would  go  a  long  way  Ui  deal  v^'ith 
this  problem  also  In  addition,  another  sanc- 
tion which  has  come  Into  extensive  use  In 
the  law  of  private  trusts  could  -md  should 
tie  applied  In  the  held  of  public  trusts, 
namely,  i-iking  the  proht  out  of  breaches 
of  such  trust 

I  trnve  referred  to  several  of  the  decisions 
holding  that  a  private  trustee  can  be  com- 
pelled to  account  for  every  penny  of  proht 
he  makes  out  of  a  breach  of  trust  I  .tm 
certain  that  the  law  is  the  same  m  regard 
to  any  proht  derived  from  a  breach  of  ones 
public  duties.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
wneuever  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  the  courts  will  so  hold. 

In  fact,  the  courts  have  so  held.  It  would 
not  be  appropriate  for  me  here  to  attempt 
the  citation  or  discussion  of  the  long  list 
of  decisions   One,  I  think,  will  suffice. 

In  Reading  v.  Attorney  General  (1951  A   C 


,i07i  ti  British  .^rmy  sergeant  during  World 
War  II  received  money  from  smugglers  for 
escortlni?  their  trucks  through  Cairo.  Egvpt 
thus  enabling  them  to  pass  the  civilian  po- 
lice without  Inspection  The  British  military 
got  wind  of  this  and  took  possession  of  thf 
money    The   sergeant  .sued    to   recover  It 

The  House  of  Ix^irds  held  that  the  Crown 
was  entitled  to  the  money  since  the  ser- 
geant had  gotten  It  by  the  use  of  the  uni- 
form of  the  Crown  It  was  held  immaterial 
that  the  sergeant  was  not  acting  In  the 
course  of  his  employment  and  that  the 
Crown  had  suffered  no  loss  and  could  not 
lawfully  have  made  tlie  profit  luself. 

The  principal  opinion  in  the  cise  staU>s 
any  official  position,  whether  marked 
by  a  uniform  or  not.  which  enables  the 
holder  to  earn  money  by  Its  use  gives  his 
ma.sfer  a  right  to  receive  the  money  so  earned 
even  though  it  v^as  earned  by  a  criminal  act 
You  have  earned.'  the  master  can  say. 
'money  by  the  use  of  your  position  ivs  mv 
servant  It  is  not  f  ir  you.  who  have  gained 
this  advant,ige  to  set  up  your  own  wrong  us 
a  defence  to  mv  claim  '  " 

I'rofessor  Arthur  L^nhoff.  writing  In  the 
Columbia  Law  Review  points  to  the  Reading 
case  In  urging  that  the  constructive  trust  be 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  corruption  In  pub- 
lic office  .^nd  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  com- 
menting on  the  case,  pointed  out  that  "Its 
principle  might  well  be  applied  to  the  cur- 
rently notorious  'sales  of  Influence'  by  public 
office  holders." 

.At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  called 
attention  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  assertion  that  It  wm  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  Idea  that  the  use  of  Inside  informa- 
tion for  personal  advant;vge  was  a  normal 
emolument  of  corporate  office 

Surely  the  courts  would  hold  that  the 
s.ime  principle  Ls  at  least  equally  applicable 
to  public  office  Surely  the  use  of  Inside  In- 
formation obtained  through  public  office  or 
the  use  of  the  prestige  and  Influence  per- 
t;iinlng  to  public  office  for  personal  advan- 
t.ige  Is  not  a  "normal  emolument"  of  that 
public  office  Surely  no  one  has  the  right  to 
trade  on  the  prestige  of  his  official  position 
for  his  own  private  gain. 

There  Is  some  of  the  preacher  In  all  of  us. 
We  all  like  u^  tell  other  people  what  they 
ought  to  do.  So.  in  closing.  I  suggest  that  the 
Bar  and  Its  members  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity and.  therefore,  obligation.  In  connec- 
tion with  t-iking  the  profit  out  of  Influence 
peddling. 

Civil  suits  against  office  holders  to  compel 
them  to  account  for  profit  made  through  sell- 
ing or  bartering,  or  otherwise  compromising 
their  Influence  .md  prestige,  can.  of  course, 
be  brought  by  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  If  such  repre- 
sentatives f.Ul  to  bring  such  actions.  I  believe 
they  can.  In  most  Jurisdictions,  be  brought 
by  private  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernment involved  In  a  few  jurisdictions  new 
or  amendatory  legislation  may  be  necess;iry 
to  permit  such  litigation. 

The  corporate  stockholders  suit  w.is  re- 
garded with  some  distaste  by  the  "establish- 
ment ".  both  legal  and  business,  of  my  early 
years  at  the  Bar.  Yet  It  performed  a  very  real 
public  service  in  the  establishment  and  the 
enforcement  of  trust  relationships  In  the  pri- 
vate area  Is  It  not  possible  that  similar  liti- 
gation by  private  citizens,  represented  by  pri- 
vate counsel,  could  accomplish  a  similar 
benefit  in  establishing  and  enforcing  higher 
standards  of  conduct  m  public  life? 

If  we  make  the  principle  of  disclosure  of 
person.!  interests  a  Arm  requirement  for 
public  office  holding  and  If  we  also  establish 
firmly  the  Institution  of  civil  suits  for  ac- 
counting for  profits  made  through  the  use  of 
public  office  and  the  prestige  and  Influence 
thereto  apperL-unlng.  we  shall  have  come 
measurably  closer  to  the  time  when  we  can 
claim  that  public  office  Is  Indeed  a  public 
trust 
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RABBI  NORMAN  GERSTENFELD 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  community  has  lost  one  of 
it.s  most  distinguished  members  with  the 
untimely  passing  of  Rabbi  Norman  Ger- 
stenfeld. 

As  minister  and  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation  for  33 
years.  Rabbi  Gerstenfeld  established 
himself  in  the  forefront  of  religious  and 
civic  movements  for  citizens  of  all  faiths. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  the  many 
foreign  countries  that  he  visited,  Rabbi 
Gerstenfeld  was  recognized  and  re- 
spected both  as  a  leader  of  Reform 
Judaism  and  as  one  who  advocated  the 
close  fellow.ship  of  men  of  all  religions. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 
Rabbi  Gerstenfeld  led  the  members  of 
his  congregation  with  the  highest  devo- 
tion. But  his  leadership  also  extended 
into  religious  and  civic  enterprises  that 
touched  all  faiths  and  all  citizens  and 
enriched  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Rabbi  Gerstenfeld  was  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  and  distinction.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  deeply. 

Both  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star  of  January  29  published 
editorials  that  spoke  eloquently  of  Rabbi 
Gerstenfeld's  contributions.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lcction,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  1968] 
NoRM.M^r  Gerstenfeld 

The  devotion  and  fidelity  with  which  Rab- 
bi Gerstenfeld  discharged  his  duties  to  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation,  which  he 
served  and  led  for  32  years,  were  amply 
attested  by  the  extraordinary  devotion  and 
fidelity  long  accorded  him  by  his  parishion- 
ers. Throughout  that  congregation  today 
there  must  be  a  warm  and  vivid  sense  of 
personal  bereavement.  But  the  measure  of  a 
minister  of  religion  runs,  of  course,  beyond 
his  own  parish  and  even  beyond  his  own 
religious  community.  It  runs  to  the  larger 
community  in  which  all  men  are  brothers, 
whatever  their  mode  of  worship.  And  here, 
too,  Rabbi  Gerstenfeld  won  esteem  and 
affection   through  leadership   and   service. 

Himself  a  Talmudlc  scholar  of  distinction 
with  a  love  for  Hebrew  lore  and  liternture. 
the  Rabbi  enriched  the  intellectual  life  of 
Washington  by  tnaiipuratlng  and  sustaining 
his  contrrepatlon's  notable  Sunday  Scholar 
series  of  lecture.s  and  Its  extremely  useful 
Institute  of  Judaism  for  the  Christian 
Clergy.  He  fostfred  the  concept  of  commu- 
nity brotherhood  by  a  v.ariety  of  interfalth 
activities  Ar.d  h.e  g  ivc  secular  service  to  the 
whole  of  Washington  throufrh  participation 
some  years  aso  in  the  work  of  the  District 
Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Men  and  women  of 
every  faith  will  be  diminished  by  hl.s  death. 

[From   the  Evening  Star.  Jan.   19,   1908] 
Rabbi  Gerstenfeld 

Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld,  a  dedicated 
and  effective  advocate  of  individual  freedom 
and  the  fellowship  of  man,  once  summed 
up  his  social  philosophy  for  a  student  audi- 
ence. "Society,"  he  said,  "needs  more  than 
one  kind  of  man  if  It  is  to  ?tow  onward  to- 
ward its  destined  glorv." 

Of  those  many  kinds  of  men.  Dr.  Gersten- 
feld played  a  unique  and  central  role  in  the 
shaping  of  his  society. 

For  33  years.  Dr.  Gerstenfeld  served  at  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation.  That 
span  covered  Washington's  greatest  period  of 
rapid  growth.  And  while  the  district's  char- 
acter changed  from  the  small  town  of  the 


mld-lQSOs  to  the  world  capital  of  today. 
Dr.  Gerstenfeld  was  among  the  foremost  of 
those  ■who  directed  that  development. 

He  was  a  scholar,  a  civic  activist  and  a 
religious  leader,  whose  leadership  extended 
far  beyond  the  broad  horizons  of  the  religion 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  He  worked  ac- 
tively with  Catholic  and  Protestant  church- 
men to  enrich  the  city's  religious  life. 

His  family's  loss  Is  shared  by  his  congre- 
gation, his  co-rellglonlsts  and  the  city  he 
served  so  ably  and  so  long. 


DIPLOMATIC  MEANS  MUST  BE  EX- 
HAUSTED BEFORE  FORCE  IS  USED 
IN  "PUEBLO"  CRISIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  many  other  .Senators  in  praising 
the  President's  reliance  upon  diplomacy 
to  solve  the  Pueblo  crisis.  We  must  not 
be  pulled  blindly  into  an  avoidable  war. 
Our  paramount  concern  must  be  the 
safety  of  the  81  American  .sailors  and  2 
civilians  now  in  North  Korean  liands. 
Thus,  before  we  reach  for  our  guns,  we 
must  give  the  North  Koreans  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  expiate  their 
crime  on  the  high  seas.  Only  when  it 
is  clear  that  diplomacy  hac  failed  should 
we  consider  force,  with  all  that  that  en- 
tails, as  an  alternative. 

However,  there  are  some  unanswered 
questions  which  should  be  dealt  with: 
Why  was  the  Pueblo  so  vulnerable  to 
capture?  Why  was  nothing  done  once 
the  North  Korean's  plans  were  known? 
And  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  an- 
other such  situation? 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  news- 
papers, particularly  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for 
their  thoughtful  comments  on  the  crisis. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
published  by  them  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  To  Keep  Cool 

It  Is  critically  important  for  the  United 
States  to  use  every  diplomatic  means  ;it  Its 
disposal  to  seek  release  of  the  intelligence 
ship  Pueblo  and  her  crew,  seized  by  North 
Korean  patrol  boats.  The  alternative  is  to 
widen  the  war  in  the  far  cast  and  stmin  our 
armed  might  to  the  danger  point. 

If  tile  facts  are  as  our  navy  presents  them. 
Ibis  was  an  outrageous  and  unprovoked 
violation  of  international  law.  The  prompt 
return  of  the  906  ton,  178  foot  "intcl- 
ligerce  collection  auxiliary  sliip"  is  the  mini- 
mum condition  on  which  the  Unltod  St.acs 
can  settle.  The  inevitable  call  to  "."end  in  the 
marines'  is  premature  until  and  if  diploma- 
cy fails. 

This  a.side.  it  needs  to  be  asked  what  this 
slimly  armed  vessel.  J.tmmed  with  .''pparent- 
ly  secret  electronic  equipment,  was  doing 
without  air  or  sea  escort  so  close  to  the 
North  Korean  coast.  An  hour  and  45  minutes 
elapsed  between  the  first  .approach  of  Com- 
munist patrol  boats  and  the  boarding  and 
capture  of  the  Pueblo,  the  navy  says,  yet 
either  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  ship's 
captain  and  crew  to  call  for  help  or  no  help 
was  sent. 

These  are  questions  the  American  people 
can  properlv  expect  their  military  author- 
Itle:;  to  answer.  A  well  escorted  vessel,  in 
constant  touch  with  its  base,  might  never 
have  fallen  into  this  trap  and  thus  set  up 
an  Internationally  dangerous  inc:dent. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
was  the  impetuous  and  foolhrj-dy  act  of  a 
few  North  Korean  Junior  oflTicers,  unsanc- 
tioned by  their  leaders,  or  a  calculated  at- 


tempt to  provoke  an  incident  and  further 
strain  the  overstretched  military  arm  of  the 
Uiiilcd  States. 

If  the  former  is  true,  there  is  a  f.iir  chance 
that  the  Pueblo  will  be  returned  after  the 
requisite  amount  of  saber  rattling  and  diplo- 
matic liaggllng.  The  United  States  should 
keep  lUs  "cool"  and  try  dipl.)mr.cy  first. 

I  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  20,  1968 1 
The  Momentvm  of  Eelligere.nce 

Faced  with  a  possible  replay  of  the  Korean 
war  while  bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  the  Ad- 
ministration can  hardly  be  faulted  for  or- 
dering a  limited  call-up  of  air  reservists.  Yet 
the  danger  is  great  that  both  sides  could 
progressively  liardcn  their  "responses"  until 
the  second  Korean  war  would  become  a  cer- 
t.unty 

No  one  pretend'^  to  know  v^'hether  North 
Korea's  capture  of  the  intelligence  ship 
Pueblo  .signals  an  intent  to  op>en  a  becond 
front.  Many  doubt  it,  seeing  In  the  incident 
instc.id  an  attempt  to  exploit  an  inviting 
opportunity — the  vulnerability  of  a  lonely, 
lightly  armed  vessel  jammed  with  sophlstl- 
cttod  electronic  gear. 

The  harsh  fact  nonetheless  rem.ains  that 
the  North  Koreans  are  eminently  capable  of 
re-st:.rtlng  that  war.  which  has  been  In  a 
most  uneasy  state  of  suspension  these  15 
years,  tying  down  50  000  U.S.  troops.  It's  not 
r>nly  North  Korea:  the  Communists  can  open 
.second  fronts  in  Laos  and  Thailand  and  else- 
where along  the  '.ast  periphery  of  the  Red 
world. 

A  further  fact  is  that  right  now  may  seem 
an  attractive  time  lor  the  North  Koreans 
lor  others)  to  do  so.  Along  with  all  its  other 
woes  in  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  is  confronted  with 
whr.t  may  be  the  biggest  battle  of  the  v.-ar, 
at  Khe  Kanh  below  the  demilitarized  zone. 
I'here.  5  000  Marines  are  tightly  encircled 
by  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces, 
.lUd  the  American  position  is  perilous. 

To  some,  indeed.  Khe  Sanh  looks  like  an- 
other Dlenbienphu.  To  us  it  appears  rather 
unlikely,  the  U.S.  .'Jtrength  in  Vietnam  be- 
ing so  much  greater  than  was  the  French 
m  1954.  At  best,  though.  Khe  Sanh  Is  a  bitter 
reminder  how  much  power  the  Communists 
can  still  mount  after  all  the  punishment 
they  have  taken  from  the  U.S.  And  it  could 
well  impress  the  North  Koreans  as  a  good 
time  for  major  trouble-making  precisely  for 
that  reason. 

For  still  a  further  unpleasant  fact,  the 
U.S.  is  in  fairly  poor  shape  to  wage  a  new 
Korean  war,  let  alone  any  others.  As  cur 
Washington  Bureau  puts  it.  the  call-up  of 
reservlFts  emphasizes  that  very  point;  f'.^r 
all  its  enormovis  pov^-er.  the  Vietnam  war  has 
spread  the  power  thin  and  the  nation  Is 
short  of  men  and  materiel  for  any  rusti  ined 
."tru^gle  with  North  Korea.  Which  adds  one 
more  chapter  to  the  long  lesson  about  the 
dangers  of  tjetting  militarily  overextended 
and    overcommltted  around  the  world. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  North  Koreans 
have  no  such  intentions,  that  the  Pueblo's 
capture  was  an  isolated  foray.  It  is  still  a 
treacherous  situation,  because  it  Is  one  in 
which  each  side's  successive  steps  could 
carry  things  out  of  hand.  North  Korea  could 
react  to  the  call-up  by  more  military  moves; 
the  U.S.  could  then  react  with  toug'ner  steps 
of  its  own.  In  no  time  the  fat  could  be  in 
the  fire. 

Caution  thus  is  mandatory,  .So  far  we 
think  t.he  Administration  probably  has  be^n 
reasonably  restrained.  Certainly  it  cculd  not 
just  sit  there,  saying  and  doing  nothing  while 
the  North  Koreans  keep  tl  e  ship  and  crew. 
Washington  therefore  Is  trying  to  exhaust 
diplomatic  means — taking  the  issue  to  the 
UN  Security  Council,  for  example — before 
resort  to  force.  Fortunately,  this  approach 
seems  to  have  the  approval  of  most  members 
of  Congreso. 

There  Is,  finally,  one  specific  reason  why 
the  Korean  confrontation  should  not  be  al- 
lowed  to   escalate,    wllly-nllly,   Into   war.   It 
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would  be  wholly  disproportionate  lo  the  os- 
t*n»lblf  cause,  namely  the  Pueblo  and  the 
n  iture  >f  Its  mission 

Hemember  the  U-2?  If  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment ronslders  It  necessary,  md  It  doubtle«« 
IS  :n  the  world  as  It  Is.  to  send  a  lone  recon- 
ulssance  pl.^ne  high  over  Russia.  It  niust 
reilize  the  rl.slc  -ind  be  prepared  to  lo8«  'he 
.lUrie  The  U  S  never  regarded  Its  shxitlng 
down   by   the  -Soviets  as  a  cause  of  war 

Exictly  the  same  with  the  Pueblo  Many 
questions  .ire  unanswered  -tbout  the  han- 
dling of  Its  predicament  and  the  seizure  it- 
self is  humiliating  .ind  Infuriating  Still,  If 
the  U  S  views  that  kind  jf  mission  as  es- 
sential. It  should  be  prepared  "o  accept  what 
tin  hippen  without  nver-reacting  to  the 
point  of  risking  actual  war 

Granted,  If  the  North  Koreans  do  aim  to 
re-open  the  war.  theso  observations  are  aca- 
lemlc  But  for  war  to  come  without  ippro- 
priate  cause  merely  through  the  momentum 
■>'.  mutual  belligerence,  could  be  as  tragic 
is  the  Consequences    if  the  shiSt  at  Sarajevo, 


AND 


r\^VID        GITKLSON— BRAVE 
SEXJT.ESS   AMERICAN 

Mr  KENNfX)Y  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Ptfsident.  durinK  my  recent  trip  to  Viet- 
nam. I  met  and  spent  a  u'reat  deal  of 
rime  with  a  brave  and  selfless  young 
Ameiican.  David  Gitelson,  of  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif 

For  the  past  2  years.  David  Gitelson 
iiad  lived  with  the  South  Vietnamese  vll- 
layers  in  the  Mekont,'  Delta  as  a  volun- 
teer with  the  International  Voluntary 
Services  He  devoted  his  time  and  his 
enercy  to  helping  the  people  of  his  area, 
the  homele.ss  and  uprooted  refugees,  the 
sick  And  the  hungry,  those  in  need  of 
help  in  building  well-s  or  who  could  bene- 
fit from  Gitelson's  knowledge  and 
schooling  In  -oil  sciences. 

A  national  magazine  in  a  recent  issue 
-ii'.trled  out  Gitelson  for  special  praise: 

.\  lankv  loner  who  lopes  around  '.n  sandals 
.md  laded  levl'?.  Gitelson  c;irrte8  h.ls  worldly 
possessions  with  hun  In  ,i  wheat  sack,  la 
known  to  the  '/letnamese  is  My  Ngheo" — 
the  poor  .American  US  otHclals  consider 
him  the  most  erfectUe  .American  of  all  of  the 
thousands  involved  in  delta  paclflcatlon. 
Sa, s  one  '  .\l\  he  has  i.s  strenj^th.  stamina 
md  awkwardness.  I  wish  we  hati  more  like 
him," 

David  Oitehon  was  concerned  about 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  He  was 
close  to  them  and  understood  their 
needs  He  was  pained  and  distressed  over 
the  j-.ufTetini;  in  Vietnam  and  over  a  gov- 
ernment which  seemed  removed  from 
the  people  m  the  countryside. 

When  MacAlester  College  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn  .  lecoanized  David  Gitelson's  e.x- 
traordinary  abilities  and  contributions 
by  awardinu'  him  Its  Interna. lonal  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award.  Gitelson  de- 
clined to  leave  Vietnam  to  accept  the 
citation  He  choose  to  remain  in  Vietnam 
workint'  as  he  had — day  m  and  day  out — 
with  the  pjeople  nf  the  delta 

The  nommatlon  citation  for  the  award 
was  written  by  the  rV's  leader  In  Vietnam 
and  tell.-  a  lot  about  this  yo'.ing  miin : 

I  feel  that  he  standi  as  the  high  point  In 
selllessness  In  his  every  action  He  h'ls  f-x- 
pentled  countless  energies  in  his  wi  rk  of  try- 
ing to  help  raise  the  level  of  income  of  the 
rural  people  living  at  the  base  of  Ba  the 
Mountain.  In  recent  years,  large  numbers  of 
war  re(ut;ees  have  poure'l  into  this  sor>;-whnt 
more  secure  area  .  .  Non"  with  more  than 
the  clothes  on  his  b.ick  ind  those  on  hH  clill- 


'■n  trailing  t>ehln(l  him  Dave  has  worked 
t.r'  ugh  the  height  of  last  year's  flood  to  help 
*  ■•  e  people  Hnd  land,  try  to  find  some  seeds 
u.  1  implements  and  to  get  them'  re-estab- 
ll.shed  in  life  by  growing  gardens.  D«Hy  one 
can  se«  him  walking  to  and  from  farmers' 
houses  wearing  hl.s  old  clothes   A  modest 

man  who  speaks  modestly  of  hU  own  aooom- 
plLshments  Dave  wears  modest  clothing  and 
leads  a  simple  life  not  for  ttie  show,  but  out 
of  a  true  sense  of  humility 

I  reel  no  greater  testimony  as  to  the  ap- 
jireclatlon  of  Vletn,ime«e  people  tor  his  ef- 
f  jrts  in  their  behalf  could  be  made  than  to 
relate  what  a  Vietnamese  student  told  me  In 
Long  Xuyen.  not  far  from  Ba  The  a  few 
months  back  when  he  saw  Dave  come  Into 
the  House.  He  said.  "Oh.  l.s  he  In  IVs  too?  My 
people  love  that  man  He  helps  my  people 
\fTy  much  " 

IronicaJly,  at  almost  the  very  moment 
David  Gitelson  was  being  honored  in  St. 
Paul.  Minn  .  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Vletcong  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  then 
brutally  sialn. 

He  was  the  sl.xth  member  of  TV's  to  be 
ki;;ed  over  the  last  2  years  His  loss  to  his 
parents,  to  I  Vs.  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
he  worked  with,  and  to  our  society  to 
which  he  would  have  returned  Is  incal- 
culable 


RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  VVOUI.D  PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP  TO  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  our 
Nation  is  confronted  In  this  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year  with  a  deep 
moral  obligation  to  ratify  the  Human 
Ri^ht.'^  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  .Association.  Genocide,  and 
Political  Ruhts  of  Women. 

I  plan  to  continue  my  efforts  to  win 
ratification  of  these  conventions  by  the 
Senate  because  I  genuinely  believe  all 
Ameneans  support  established  and  Guar- 
anteed standards  of  international  behav- 
ior. There  are  some  who  voice  concern 
over  .such  Senate  action  saying  it  would 
usurp  responsibility  for  matters  now 
within  the  jurisdiction  ut  the  States  and 
upset  the  Federal-State  balance 

Let  me  aealn  state  that  nowhere  in 
these  conventions  are  there  any  provi- 
sions which  would  present  a  conflict  with 
express  limitation.^  in  the  US  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  feel  we  should  -haic  our  legacy  with 
people  everv'where 

It  is  o^T  .iob,  in  the  days  ahead,  to  work 
harder  at  the  job  of  strengthening  and 
seekins  peace  throu.yhout  the  world.  We 
can  do  that  by  aiding  the  promotion  and 
development  ol  respect  for  human  rights 
ar.d  the  fundamental  freedoms. 

Ler  us  ^ive  active  leadership  to  this 
'■leat  I'sue, 

As  we  mark  1968  down  in  our  records 
a.>  the  Intiinattonal  Human  Rights  Year. 
I  ask  Sen^iors  to  perceive  the  tremen- 
dous value  f.tfainable  from  ratification  of 
these  conventions  because  the  issue  of 
human  ruhts  is  really  inseparable  from 
the  cause  oi  peice 


:'RB\N   rOAI  T  ITON 

Ml  ■  I.aRK  Mr  Pre.ii.1ent  cu'ii.g  the 
p,^st  «-reral  m'^nths  i  have  often  had 
occa.t.  n  to  spr.ik  :n  prnise  of  the  work 
of  th''  Urban  f^rft'ltif^n  a  eroun  repre- 
sei't  :  T  th'-  i"n'or    mo.ers  and  shakers" 


In  American  business,  labor,  religion, 
civil  rights,  and  local  government. 

On  January  12,  1968,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion presented  a  "Statement  on  the 
Opening  of  Congress."  The  statement 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  strongly  support  the  call  of  the 
Urban  Coalition  for  "a  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities"  It  has  long  been  my 
own  position  that  such  a  reordering  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our  basic 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  Urban  Coalition  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlnte<!  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.STVTEMENT     i^'N      THE     OPENING     OF     CoNGRE.SS 

BTTHK  Urban  Coaution.  Jantjaby  13.  1968 

.As  the  new  year  begins  and  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  convenee,  The 
Urban  Coalition  reaffirms  Its  call  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  compelling  needs  of  the  people 
of  our  nation's  cities  and  for  Immediate  and 
positive  action  to  meet  those  needs.  No  longer 
cAii  this  country  tolerate  the  serious  unem- 
plojmient.  housing  deflclencles,  educational 
disparities  and  urban  decay  which  plague 
urban  .\merlca.  The  Urban  OoailOon  calls 
uixin  .\merlcan  citizens  to  Insist  that  this 
.-ession  of  Congreaa  enact  the  legislation  nec- 
is.s.iry  to  restore  health  to  our  cities. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  ignore  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  of  life  which  cripple  too 
many  of  our  feUow  citizens  and  Induce  the 
widespread  discontent  and  disorder  which 
h.ive  erupted  year  after  year,  warning  Amer- 
ica that  It  is  not  meeting  its  responsibilities 
u->  Its  own  people. 

ITie  Urban  OoallUon.  broadly  representa- 
tive of  .American  business,  labor,  religion, 
civil  rights  .ind  local  government,  pledges 
Its  firm  and  continued  support  for  a  re- 
ordenng  of  national  priorities  and  a  commit- 
ment of  national  resources  equal  to  meeting 
these  res[X)nslbllltles.  The  substantial  num- 
ber of  communities  forming  counterpart 
Urban  Coalitions  all  over  the  country  is 
.strong  evidence  that  the  citizens  of  our 
lirbiin  ,ire;is  ,^hare  the  Urban  Co.Ultion's 
concern  and  Its  commitment.  With  the  com- 
mitment of  Its  citizens  this  nation  has  the 
c.ipaclty  now  to  resolve  ite  urban  problems. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion ;ind  the  nation  to  move  without  delay  on 
urban  programs.  The  Administration's  Open 
Housing  legislation  should  be  enacted  into 
law   now. 

Definite  steps  should  be  taken  now  to  as- 
sure government-generated  employment  to 
every  citizen  able  :ind  willing  to  work  taut 
unable  to  (Ind   private  employment. 

The  Administration's  Safe  Streets  md 
Crime  Control  .Act  .uid  .Juvenilt'  Delmqueiuy 
;imendments  were  drastically  altered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  to  chan- 
nel the  procrams  itnd  (jnds  through  a  st,itJ 
pl.mnlng  and  .il. oration  process  which  would 
delay  and  irustrate  their  effectiveness.  The 
I  r!«lnKl  .Arlinlni,>triit!"n  '.erslon  of  these  bills 
.-.ti  uld  be  passed  bv  'he  Senate  so  as  to 
mount  an  ellicient  and  etlectlve  attack  on  the 
root  cautev  ol  violence,  crime  and  delm- 
ciiiencv  couDled  with  the  developnipiit  uf  im- 
;  rrivrd  'cf,\\  I  iw  cnlorci'nipnt 

A  suoplementiirv  appropriation  bill  should 
be  inunedla'elv  Introduced  and  enicted  to 
fund  fully  the  President's  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams .'i.«  .luthorized  for  thi.-;  fiscal  year. 

Programs  tor  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  urban  development,  model  cities, 
nia.ss  trua=portalion  and  community  facili- 
ties should  'le  extended,  expanded  und  ade- 
qiixtely   funded   now 

The    if'presilve    well.ire    program    ame'ii- 
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.nente  enacted  last  year,  penalizing  chUdren 
born  into  one-parent  homes  and  shifting  the 
financing  burden  to  local  government,  should 
be  repealed  imxnedi»tely. 

We  know  these  legislative  alma  are  more 
easily  stated  than  accomplished.  But  we  also 
know  the  needs  are  massive  and  urgent,  and 
the  hour  is  late.  We  pledge  our  full  support 
for  the  legislative  action  required  and  ask  the 
help  of  Congress  and  the  nation. 

Andrew  Heiskkll, 
Cochmrman.  the  Urban  Coalition,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Time.  Inc. 

A.  PHU-rp  Randolph, 
Cochairman.  the  Urban  Coalition,  Vice 
President,  AFL-CIO. 


PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  SOUND 
COURSE  TO  MAINTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL VALUE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DOLLAR 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  the  President's  economic  report  and 
its  discussion  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

We  are  aU  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  International  monetary  system  was 
severely  tested  last  year,  particularly 
after  the  British  devaluation.  There  are 
many  Americans  who  have  been  and  are 
concerned  over  the  recent  deterioration 
in  our  balance  of  pasmaents  and  our  sub- 
stantial loss  of  gold  reserves. 

President  Johnson's  economic  report 
faces  up  to  these  problems  and  their  Im- 
plications In  a  realistic  and  forthright 
fashion.  The  report  shows  how  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  was  able  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  through 
prompt  and  cooperative  action.  It  makes 
clear  that  the  American  dollar  remains 
the  world's  strongest  currency. 

The  report  strongly  reaffirms  the  U  S. 
commitment  to  maintain  dollar  convert- 
ibility to  gold  at  $35  an  oimce.  The  two 
economic  reports  submitted  to  us  spell 
out  In  some  detail  why  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  the  United  States — as  well  as  the 
countries  of  the  free  world— to  allow  the 
price  of  gold  to  rise  precipitously.  Such 
action  would  be  Ineffective  and  inequi- 
table. It  would  give  unearned  windfall  to 
such  gold  producing  coimtries  as  South 
Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union  while  penal- 
izing countries  like  Japan  and  Sweden 
which  have  traditionally  held  a  large 
part  of  their  reserves  in  dollars.  Finally, 
it  would  not  only  reward  speculators  but 
it  would  be  likely  to  encourage  them  in 
the  belief  that  further  price  rises  are 
inevitable. 

The  report  spells  out  at  considerable 
length  the  President's  program  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  the  dollar  will 
continue  to  remain  strong  and  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  will  evolve 
in  an  orderi.v  and  progressive  fasl-.lon. 

An  essential  part  of  this  program  con- 
sists in  the  vigorous  balance-of -payments 
measures  which  the  President  has  al- 
ready armounced  and  which  are  designed 
to  move  our  payments  situation  deci- 
sively toward  equilibrium. 

A  second  major  strategy  involves  a 
strong  Presidential  effort  to  make  dollar 
surplus  countries  in  Western  Europe  live 
up  to  their  responsibilities  to  bring  about 
payments  adjustment.  The  report  gives  a 
concise  outline  of  what  must  be  expected 
of  these  countries. 

Third.  President  Johnson  has  asked 


for  removal  of  the  gold  cover  agamst 
Federal  Reserve  note  liabilities.  Although 
it  Is  now  technically  possible  for  the  gold 
stock  to  dip  below  the  gold  cover  re- 
quirement, removal  of  this  statutory  lim- 
itation wUl  help  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  entire  gold  stock  is  avail- 
able to  defend  the  international  convert- 
ibility of  the  dollar. 

Finally,  the  report  stresses  the  \ital 
need  for  adoption  of  a  new  international 
reserve  asset  that  will  supplement  such 
existing  assets  as  gold  and  dollars  and 
permit  an  adequate  and  smooth  Krowth 
of  total  of  international  reserves.  Great 
progress  toward  this  goal  was  made  last 
fall  when  the  plan  for  creation  of  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  was  agreed  upon  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  President's  report 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  now  act  promptly  to  imple- 
ment that  plan  and  to  activate  it  on  an 
adequate  scale. 


A  NEEDED  SEARCH  FOR  FUTURE 
ASIAN  POLICY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  who  have  been  disturbed 
and  puzzled  by  our  Vietnam  policy. 

Futile  escalation  and  Increased  Ameri- 
can Involvement  have  not  succeeded  in 
ending  the  war. 

Many  of  the  reservations  and  doubts 
expressed  by  Wisconsin  citizens  have 
been  eloquently  stated  in  a  recent  series 
of  editorials  on  the  war  in  the  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Press-Gazette. 

Through  the  years  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette  has  been  one  of  Wiscon- 
sin's most  distinguished  newspapers.  Its 
thoughtful  and  well  written  editorials 
are  widely  read. 

I  highly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  three  recent  editorials  in  the  Press- 
Gazette  on  the  Incongruities  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Green  Bay   (WIf.)   Press-G.Tzette. 

Jan.  7.    19681 

Harming   the   Republican    Ca>:p.mc.n 

There  seems  to  have  developed  in  much 
of  the  country  a  feeUng  that  perhaps  South 
Vietnam  was  not  really  important  to  Ameri- 
can Interests  or  security  but  that  our  com- 
mitment of  extensive  military  forces  there 
has  now  made  it  so.  Even  retired  Marine  Gen. 
David  Shoup's  blast  that  the  Idea  that  Com- 
munists v;ould  be  attacking  the  continental 
United  States  If  they  won  In  Vietnam  us 
"poppycock"  does  not  cloak  the  concern  nc  w 
that  we  just  can't  get  out. 

Former  President  Elsenhower  expressed  t'lis 
when  he  warned  that.  "If  any  Republican  or 
Democrat  suggests  that  we  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  turn  our  backs  on  the  more  than 
13.000  Americans  who  died  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  there,  they  will  have  to  contentl  with 
me.  That's  one  of  the  few  things  tliat  v.ouUi 
start  me  off  on  a  series  of  stump  speecne,^ 
across  the  nation." 

And  yet  when  Gen.  Elsenhower  v.as  cam- 
paigning for  the  presidency,  he  took  quite  a 
different  approach  to  the  war  In  Korea. 

"The  first  task  of  a  new  administration 
will  be  to  review  and  reexamine  every  course 
of  action  open  to  us  with  one  goal  in  view; 
to  bring  the  Korean  war  to  an  early  and  hon- 
orable end  ...  for  this  task  a  wholly  new 


administration  is  necessary  .  .  .  the  old  nd- 
mlnistration  cannot  be  expected  to  repair 
v.hat  It  failed  to  prevent."  candidate  Elsen- 
licwer  s.iKI. 

There  really  can  be  no  responsible  en- 
foura^ement  for  American  forces  Just  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  and.  as  far  as  fuch 
a  course  fjoos.  we  are  now  committed  by  our 
presence.  General  Eisenhower  never  sug- 
uested  .such  a  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Korea  either. 

But  in  these  days  his  emphasis  was  upon 
l;ringlnr  the  war  to  an  end.  Now.  he  seems 
to  he  turnlnp  toward  only  n  military  victory 
in  Vietnam  Does  this  possibly  mean  that 
he  no  luncer  believes  the  course  his  admin- 
istration followed  lor  Korea  was  tb.e  right 
one? 

The  former  PrerJdent  may  not  have  meant 
it  that  way  but  his  recent  remarks  tend  to 
handicap  anv  Republican  ctlort  Uo  cam- 
jjal^n  for  peace  and  an  honorable  settle- 
ment—just the  thine  that  contributed  so 
lieavil>  to  his  own  election  10  years  ago. 

I  From  the  Green  3av    (Wis.)    Press-Gazette 

Jan.  11.  19681 

.■\  Cease-Fire  for  Our  Purposes 

As    usual,    there   is    a   wide    divergence    l1 

opinion  over  what  may  be  a  new  peace  loeler 

irom  Hanoi. 

The  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Vietnam  see  United 
States  reluctance  to  accept  the  idea  ol  a 
ciiance  in  the  attitude  Irom  Hanoi  as  further 
proof  ot  tiie  perfidy  of  American  policies.  Tlie 
bombing  ol  a  Russian  ship  In  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong  and  raids  within  nine  miles  of  the 
Ijorder  ol  China  are  also  cited  as  part  ol  ti.e 
same  pattern  of  talking  about  peace  but 
raitlnp  the  ante  and  escalating  the  military 
pattern  at  the  same  time. 

But  those  opposed  to  a  lialt  in  the  bomb- 
ing insist  that  the  latest  word  Irom  Hanoi 
that  It  "will  talk"  rather  than  "could  talk" 
if  the  bombing  halts  is  Just  another  coms-on 
to  v\\e  the  North  Vietnamese  a  breather  and 
the  opportunitv  to  move  more  troops  and 
•supplies  to  the" South.  This  side  also  points 
out  that  the  Communists  consider  negotia- 
t:ons  as  a  part  of  war  and  reler  to  North  Ko- 
rean activity  during  the  Panmunjom  discus- 
sions more  than  a  decade  ago. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  appear  to 
be  true,  liowever.  in  .spite  ol  the  disputes. 
the  suspicions,  and  what  may  be  the  lack  of 
accurate   inlormation   from    Washington. 

Hanoi's  latest  overture  is  really  nothing 
\cry  new.  Although  the  United  States  offi- 
cials have  chosen  to  downgrade  them,  there 
have  been  other  indications  that  talks  would 
begin  a  lew  weeks  after  the  bombing  stopped. 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  u  Thant 
.-aid  so  late  last  summer  and  the  Indian 
defense  minister  indicated  In  October  to  the 
Genera!  Assembly  that  he  had  mlonnatiOn 
to  that  e'Tecl.  It  has  also  been  repf'ried  tiiat 
Premier  Kosygin  not  only  made  the  same 
.'-U:Zgesticn  in  London  last  winter  but  that  ne 
told"  President  Johnson  the  same  thing  at 
Gla:.sboro  m  June. 

Presumably,  the  main  thing  that  holdt  \:p 
American  moves  toward  negotiations  pained 
ouiy  ihrouL'h  a  halt  In  the  bombing  is  c.  n- 
cern  over  hov,'  the  c.ssatlon  v.ould  be  used 
bv  t;ie  Communists.  It  must  be  accepted  that 
thOv-  '.vouid  continue  to  move  troops,  to  re- 
pair bridges,  .uid  to  unload  and  ship  sup- 
plies. The  American  lorces  would  \>e  doing 
much  the  ;aine  thing  except  that  we  would 
be  lianipered  bv  the  continuation  of  the  v.ar 
in  the  fcouth.  liOt  halted  like  the  honiblng. 
at  least  for  tiie  time  being. 

But  If  a  halt  could  lead  to  rcgotiations 
that  led  to  a  cease-rre  and  f.  hard  line  acrvbs 
the  DMZ.  would  this  be  something  dishcn- 
oraole  for  the  United  States  te  accept?  The 
Communists  would  have  no  more  territory 
than  when  the  war  began;  maeed  they  might 
well  have  the  possibility  ol  less  than  they 
could  have  won  bv  local  elections  In  1954. 
At  least,  it  has  been  conceded  that  the  United 
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states  and  3outh  Vietnam  i)ppc58«d  the  elec- 
Uons  as  outlined  by  the  Oeneva  Accords  be- 
cause they  were  worried  the  Communists 
would  win  at  that  time. 

Certainly,  the  Korean  solution  Is  not  a 
happy  one  There  are  Incidents  alornj  the 
Uorder  the  Dnlted  States  continues  to  keep 
thousands  ot  troops  In  Korea  although  iess 
would  be  required  .>nce  the  Korean.s  In  Viet- 
nam went  home  I  .ind  there  is  little  chance 
tor  reunlflcHtlon  of  Korea. 

But  both  North  cind  South  Korea  have  had 
.m  opportunity  to  repair  the  ri»vai^ps  of  war 
The  recovery  in  the  South  has  been  tre- 
mendou.s.  althouifh  it  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  Even  though  a  mllttiu-y  Jimta  seized 
control  there  has  been  some  progress  towiird 
Tnore  represen'.iMve  md  deni(»"ratlc  govern- 
ment. And  North  Korea  has  turned  towird 
the  more  moderate  conimunlsm  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  .iway  from  reliance  upon  the 
hysteria  of  Red  China. 

The  Vietnamese  ,uid  Korean  sltuaMons  ,tr« 
not  completely  identical  Even  with  encour- 
.igement  to  go  North,  the  Viet  Con"  might 
prefer  to  Ue  low  and  wait  for  another  chance 
us  "he  Huka  oiay  :iave  done  In  the  Philip- 
pines Without  more  -ooperatlon  from  I-v« 
LUd  Cuabodla.  xll  ;nflltniUon  to  the  .s-nith 
could  not  be  halted.  And  the  poUtlcaJ  In- 
stability of  S<juth  V'letiiiim.  greater  'h.an  was 
present  In  -South  Korea  which  has  ttlll  had 
two  upheav  i!,!;  since  'he  '"nd  of  the  7m.T.  could 
well  mean  coup  after  coup  leading  'o  Com- 
:ii'UU.st  gains 

But  the  :ilt*matlve  to  oonslderlng  this 
eventual  dilution  Ls  a  continuation  of  i  w;u 
with  no  end  In  sight.  North  Vietnam  may 
be  hurting,  but  the  latest  reports  indicate 
that  Its  food  crisis  Is  over  .ind  that,  without 
American  in  vision  or  use  of  nviclear  weapon*. 
*he  North  Vietnamese  can  hold  ou  almoBt 
liideflnltfly  Despite  the  reports  of  enemy 
dead,  tjie  Viet  Cong  seem  to  be  «s  srrong  <\s 
ever  launching  bold  attacks  close  to  .Amerl- 
c.\n-!^eld  bases  while  they  continue  their 
f^rror  raids  on  village*  The  reluctance  to 
send  more  Americans  to  combat  almost  ceT- 
♦..ilnlv  Is  I  poU'lc  a  matter  in  an  election 
year  .Another  half  million  Americans  prob- 
iblv  will  t>>  needed  to  paclfv  South  Vtet- 
n.im — and  If  hot  purstilt  begins  Into  C  un- 
bodla  and  Laos,  the  numbers  required  be- 
come even  higher  especially  If  the  native 
populations  ire  not  Interested  In  helping. 

Quite  aiide  from  the  risk  of  Involvement 
with  China  in  .in  efc:il:ited  war  Is  the  basic 
question  of  whether  we  are  being  sucked 
into  a  fight  \t  a  plice  'ho.sen  by  the  Com- 
munists to  weiken  our  ability  to  respond 
in  more  Important  places  In  the  world.  A 
cease-fire  of  the  tvpe  finally  reached  in 
Korea,  thus,  bet'omes  a  lr>glcal  objective. 

(Prom  the  Green  Bay   (Wis  )    Press -Gazette. 

Jan    16.  19681 
.A   NerDED  Se.\hch   foa   Fvtt-re   As:.^^•   Policy 
A  group  of  14  .AmerlCiUi  scholars   Jt  .A.s!an 
itlalrs  met  recently  for   i   three-day  confer- 
ence .*nd  Issued  a  report  about  the  .American 
presence"  In  Asia. 

The  report  h.is  ben  widely  misinterpreted 
a.s  backing  our  course  in  Vietnam  It  is.  In- 
stead, a  reasoned  statement  about  our  past 
successes  and  mistakes  m  Asia,  a  general 
summing  up,  and  some  suggestions  for  the 
futvire  The  United  .St-jtes  had  to  go  11  alone 
in  .Asia  ad  ;n  Western  Europe  after  World 
War  11  because  of  the  vacuum  ot  power  In 
both  areas. 

"The  United  Suites  has  bought  time  for 
some  200  nr.ilUon  people  to  develop,  without 
their  being  ceaselessly  confronted  with  com- 
bined external-internal  Commum.st  threats 
■•  f  growing  proportions."  the  report   notes. 

The  report  points  in  particular  to  Indo- 
nesia, .Uthough  It  should  also  t>e  noted  that 
the  Indonesian  revolt  against  Communist 
ritluence  came  about,  completely  WTthout 
\merlcan  Interference  .ir  encouragement — 
perhaps  even  wl'hout  .American  -.uspiclon 
th.it  It  might  happen    But  the  report  warns 


that  "to  accept  a  Communist  Tlctory  la  Viet- 
nam woiild  serve  as  a  ina}or  Mvcoura^:enient 
to  those  forces  In  the  world  opposing  peaceful 
oo-e«stenc«,  to  thoae  elements  committed  to 
the  Uvasla  that  rlolenoe  Is  the  best  means  ot 
effecting  changw  It  would  gravely  }eopardLzA 
the  pQ8sll>UlUeB  at  a  poimcaJ  equilibrium  In 
Asia,  seriously  dama^  our  credibility,  deeply 
affect  the  morale—  and  the  policies — of  our 
Asian  allies  and  the  uentrtUs  These  are  not 
developments  conducive  to  a  long-range 
peace  They  are  more  likely  to  prove 
P'ecursnrB   to  larger,  more  costly  wars." 

Having  warned  against  a  Communist  mili- 
tary victory  or  political  settlement  In  favor 
of  the  Communists  and  having  Included  some 
criticism  of  those  In  the  United  States  who 
keep  up  the  Communist  hopes  of  such  a 
victory,  the  report  goes  on  to  caution  against 
a  continuation  of  our  policies  and  any 
escalation. 

■  .A  capacity  to  go  down  as  well  as  up  by 
carefully  considered  and  measured  steps 
must    be    demonstrated  Nothing    would 

do  more  to  strengthen  .American  siipport  for 
our  basic  [Kwltlon  than  to  show  a  capacity 
f'r  innovation  of  a  de-es.alatory  nature  .  .  . 
.A'  stake  Is  a  principle  es-sentlal  to  the  survival 
of  the  policies  of  limitation."  the  scholars 
say  The  report  ahso  points  out  that  the  war 
must  be  won  in  the  South  and  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  Sfiuth  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary and  police  forces  must  receive  top 
priority  .An  increasing  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  'seize  and  hold'  rather  than 
'search  and  destroy'  operations  with  the  peas- 
ants being  given  protectli^n  against  extortion 
and    pillage    from    all    sides  Corruption 

must   be   rigorou.sly   attacked  .social   re- 

forms must  be  .strongly  supported      .  . 

but  for  people  under  siege,  there  Is  no  .-,tib- 
stltute  for  security  " 

The  report  .says  that  now  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  new  stvlea  of  opemtlon.  new 
tect.alques.  and  new  emphasis  are  essential 
our  role  should  be  that  'f  ultimate 
resort  rather  than  that  of  flrst-llne  defense 
Fixed  bases  In  populous  areas  exact  a  politi- 
cal price  that  will  at  .si .me  Time  become  too 
high.  No  Issue  neetts  to  be  reviewed  more 
frequently  than  that  of  the  precise  dlspeel- 
tl-n  of  American  military  power  in  the  Asla- 
Paclflc  theater  the  Issue  should  be  that 

of  taking  positions  that  are  cun-soiuint  with 
technological  and  political  developments, 
positions  that  support  rather  'han  disturb 
our  basic  objectives  .  The  most  ba.slc 
challenge  confronting  us  today  Is  to  learn 
to  live  with  insecurity  without  succumbing 
to  panic  or  extreml.sm" 

The  rejx)rt  ditfers  from  most  on  Vletn.mi 
in  that  It  does  not  try  to  place  blame  (or 
our  being  In  the  present  =.itu.itlon  Instead. 
It  takes  It  from  now  on.  conceding  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made  But  on  balance  otir 
record  in  .Asia  has  been  a  good  one.  the  report 
says.  The  report  has  already  been  criticized, 
however,  by  other  .American  specialists  on. 
.Asia  •x'ho  argue  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
Vietnam  is  illegal  and  immoral  and  that 
m  the  very  act  of  physically  destroying  ,^ 
small  country  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores  we  are  .ilso  morally  destrf)ying  our- 
-ielves.  " 

Certainly,  our  material  and  technical  .lid 
hits  been  essential  in  the  progress  of  such 
.Asian  nations  as  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  But  there 
are  disturbing  signs  of  a  growing  resentment 
of  too  much  .\merican  presence,  even  aside 
from  the  w.ir  In  Vietnam 

The  Marcos  government  in  the  Philippines 
IS  on  shaky  political  ground  ai.d.  whatever 
its  own  point  o[  view,  must  react  to  the  grow- 
ing anil-.Anierlcanism  .imong  the  PUtplno 
people  This  was  recently  demonstrated  when 
President  Marcos  announced  that  he  'would 
send  no  more  token  'roops  to  Vietnam  despite 
a  contrary  pledge  to  President  Johnson  only 
months  (go.  Thailand  is  lighting  the  :;ame 
form  ol  aiflatlou  which  h.ts  surged  through 
Vietnam  because  of  American  -spendiug  Even 


economically  secure  Japan  has  political  prob- 
lems and  no  Intention  whatever  of  commit- 
ing  any  help  to  us  In  the  war.  Because  of 
these  political  considerations,  our  fwesence 
In  .Asia  must  be  muted  and  the  military  pres- 
ence es[>eclally  played  down  U  not  Immedi- 
ately reduced 

Theee  particular  Asian  scholars  are  "mo<l- 
erates  "  It  seems  to  us.  and  are  saying  to 
many  of  their  contemporaries  on  American 
c.impuses:  Lets  go  on  from  here  with  solid 
recommendations  rather  than  complaints 
•ibout  past  mistakes  Their  suggestions  as  well 
should  be  noted  by  the  critics  who  want  us 
to  withdraw  unilaterally  and  perhaps  even 
more  by  those  who  would  exert  contlnu.illy 
more  military  pressure  to  reach  that  quick, 
simple,  and  final  solution 
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THE  BARBAROUS  RELIC 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  In  thrsc 
times  of  economic  duress  and  uncer- 
tainty, the  attention  of  many  Americans 
is  being  drawn  to  such  problems  as  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  infla- 
tion at  home. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Barbarou.s 
Relic."  Dr.  Frank  C.  Genovese,  associate 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
Babson  Institute,  deals  with  many  of 
these  economic  issues  and  offers  some 
Interesting  proposals  for  their  allevia- 
tion. 

Dr  Genove.se  .suggests  that  we  sell  a.i 
much  of  our  gold  as  possible  and  replace 
It  with  reserves  of  other  nations'  cur- 
rencies and  securities.  He  departs  from 
the  traditional  theorj-  of  the  neces.sity 
and  desirability  of  gold  by  stating  that 
It  is  "a  worthless  form  of  wealth"  and 
.1    barbarous  relic." 

Dr.  Genovese  also  voices  his  convic- 
tion that  additional  measures  are  neces- 
.sary  to  curb  the  Nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  He  Includes  a  pro- 
i^ram  of  four  points  designed  to  encour- 
age domestic  spending  and  investment 
There  are  of  course  no  easy  answers 
to  our  .serious  economic  problems,  but 
Dr.  Geno\e.se  has  written  a  provocative 
article.  I  think  it  deserves  reading  by 
Senators,  therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  BAaBARovs  Relic 
I  By  Frank  C.  Genovese.  M.A..  Ph.  D.) 
We  .should  pay  heed  to  Santayana's  state- 
ment that  those  who  do  not  study  history 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it.  In  the  late  1700's 
fuid  early  1800's  while  Britain  warred  '^'ith 
Napoleon,  the  Bnllsh  who  were  off  the  ?old 
standard  saw  their  pound  suffer  de  tacto 
devaluation.  The  argument  raged  .as  to 
whether  or  not  excessive  creation  of  money 
had  led  to  this  depreciation  of  British  money. 
.Some  very  important  British  bankers  took 
the  view  that  credit  which  was  created 
-■.g.ilnst  goods  in  transit  and  In  the  process 
of  m.tnufacture  couJd  never  be  excessive  and 
thus  contribute  to  price  increases.  This  "real 
bills"  doctrine  assumed  goods  were  being 
treated  pan  pas^u  or  in  constant  rate,  with 
the  creation  oi  money.  If  indeed,  such  had 
been  the  case,  the  bankers  might  have  beeii 
correct,  prices  nught  not  have  risen  becaiLse 
of  this  increase  In  money  and  accordingly, 
the  British  pound  might  not  have  suffered 
depreciation  In  terms  of  other  countries' 
monies. 

The  above  Is  m.structlve  as  we  regard  the 
current  gathering  flight  from  the  dollar.  One 
Interpretation  of  Keynes'  statement  that  gold 
was   a   "barbarous   relic"   Is   essentially   the 


view  of  these  bankers  at  the  time  of  the 
'9th  century  Bullion  Crisis.  The  modern 
form  of  this  position  Is  that  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  Is  based  on  the  strength  of 
the  U  S  economy  and  not  on  gold.  This  Is  the 
.,id  real  bills  Idea  and  It  suffers  from  the 
.  ime  short  slghtedness.  the  view  that  goods 
ii.d  money  increase  in  an  exact  lockstep 
with  each  other.  This  Is  a  fatal  overlooking 
,,f  what  has  been  happening  In  the  U.S.A. 
for  a  considerable  time  now.  Money  has  been 
increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  have 
u-oods  and  we  have  been  having  inflation  and 
consequently  the  U.S.  dollar  has  been  be- 
coming worth  less. 

This  set  of  facts— the  relatively  greater 
increase  of  U.S.  money  than  U.S.  goods  and 
securities — could  have  been  offset,  and  the 
dollar  been  kept  at  the  same  strength  rela- 
tive to  other  currencies  If  these  other  cur- 
rencies too  had  been  depreciated  by  exces- 
sive creation.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  so 
our  inflation  has  not  been  condoned  by  other 
nation's  practices.* 

so  much  for  the  diagnosis.  What's  to  be 
done?  Kevnes  was  right,  gold  is  a  barbarous 
relic  but"  It  Is  so  In  another  sense  entirely, 
it  is  a  relic  of  times  of  poor  communication, 
economic  Illiteracy,  statistical  Ignorance,  and 
rapacious  princes.  A  modern  world  should 
-lOt  need  gold.  It  is  a  useless  form  of  wealth. 
Gold  should  be  the  world's  hot  potato.  Every 
country  should  seek  to  unload  It  on  other 
nations  so  that  it  can  get  something  use- 
ful for  It.  We  should  let  Prance  and  other 
nations  have  our  gold  while  we  purchase 
foreign  deposits,  securities,  land,  etc.  We 
should  seek  to  convert  gold  to  earning  assets 
or  Jewelry  or  flUlngs  for  teeth,  etc.  We  pres- 
ently have  an  historic  opportunity  to  do  Just 
this.  Let  us  continue  to  unload  gold  and 
let  us  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  reac- 
quire It  by  trading  American-owned  assets 
for  it. 

In  all  honor,  we  should  state  this  as  our 
position  and  let  those  who  want  It,  acqu'ire 
gold  As  the  light  of  the  consequences  of 
this  practice  in  terms  of  real  assets  and 
inflation  dawns  on  other  nations,  gold  buy- 
ing win  tend  to  dry  up  and  Its  use  as  a 
monetary  base  be  forsaken.  The  relic  will 
be  abandoned. 

We  still  must  get  our  house  in  order.  We 
must  recognize  that  we  pay  for  Imports  and 
capital  acquisitions  abroad  with  exports  and 
capital  acquisitions  by  foreigners.  We  must 
recognize  that  our  continuance  as  a  world 
power  Is  going  to  be  expensive.  We  need 
cushions  of  reserves  in  other  countries'  cur- 
rencies or  In  International  Monetary  Fund 
rights  as  do  other  countries.  We  can  trade 
and  develop  in  a  progressive  world  on  this 
basis.  Indeed,  we  should  state  our  willing- 
ness to  trade  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  deposits 
At  axed  rates  with  the  central  banks  of  other 
nations  and  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  We  can  Introduce  more  certainty 
m  international  payment  than  existed  under 
the  gold  standard.  We  can  use  the  Monetary 
Fund  as  an  insurer  of  foreign  deposit  bal- 
.tnces. 

We  should  remember  that  foreigners  do 
not  buy  "the  strength  oi  the  U.S.  economy." 
Itather  they  buy  goods  and  securities  from 
us.  The  relevant  question  is.  "are  our  goods 
and  securities  a  good  buy?"  With  unilateral 


•U  Is  Lrue  that  the  U.S.  has  not  suffered 
as  preat  changes  as  have  other  nations  In 
"cost  of  living"  prices.  Price  changes  In  basic 
Items  of  trade  between  nations,  the  so-called 
■terms  of  trade",  are  Important  to  the  point 
mule  here.  Thus,  the  Inflation  of  our  whole- 
s,.:e  price  Index  is  more  Important  to  the 
argument  herein  expressed.  There  has  been 
some  very  hopeful  correction  recently  In 
wholesi.le  prices  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
taking  action  towards  slowing  monetary 
growth.  But  for  a  few  months  doubts  on  the 
■Stability  of  the  U.S.  dollar  will  persist. 


price  inflation  by  the  U.S..  they  become  in- 
creasingly less  of  a  good  buy.  Putting  our 
house  In  order  thus  first  of  all  means  a  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  rate  at  which  the 
American  banking  system,  as  led  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Open  Market  Committee,  has 
been  creating  funds.  This  action  is  appar- 
ently now  being  taken. 

We  sorely  needed  a  tax  increrif?e  to  Imiince 
government  spending.  This  -will  allow  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  decrease  Its  credit 
creation  and  allow  the  US.  dollar  to  rise 
In  purchasing  power  when  compared  with 
foreign  currencies. 

Lest  It  be  thought  that  the  answer  to  the 
new  American  dilemma,  namely,  how  to 
maintain  prosperity  without  intlation.  could 
be  solved  by  raising  the  price  of  gold,  let 
us  attempt  to  disabuse  ourselves  cl  this 
treacherous  doctrine.  The  Drltlsh  experience 
since  World  War  II  should  be  an  object 
lesson  in  the  futility  of  £uch  a  policy  De- 
valuation Is  like  surgery  that  seeks  to  t  liml- 
nate  a  wart  on  the  nose  by  cuttinu  '  ll  the 
patient's  head. 

Pew  articles  are  produced  by  any  country 
solely  for  export.  Their  prices  within  any 
country  arc  a  result  of  -osts  and  demands 
from  within  as  well  as  without  the  country. 
Cutting  the  U.S.  or  other  currency  cost  i-i 
British  pounds  does  not  automatically  mean 
everyone  will  buy  Scotch  cheaper  When  a 
product  has  been  selling  well  there  is  no 
need  to  reduce  its  price  in  export  markets. 
Accordingly  Its  price  Is  raised  in  new  pounds 
and  the  producers  continue  to  collect  more 
in  pounds,  as  they  did  before,  from  both 
EngUshmen  and  foreigners.  Indeed,  if  the 
Englishman  wants  to  keep  his  share,  he  had 
better  bid  up  the  domestic  price  Here  we 
have  a  classic  case.  Devaluation,  supposedly 
necessary  because  of  Inflated  British  jirices. 
will  further  inflate  these  prices. 

Now  if  the  product  had  been  selling  poorly 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  devaluation  will  re- 
duce   the    price    abroad    and    again    add    to 
demand     with    a    tendency     toward     Higher 
domestic    price.    As    the    price    climbs,    the 
price  In  the  export  market,  now  in  devalued 
proceeds,   also   climbs.   The    net   result    may 
well    be    to   earn   Britain    more    lorelgn    ex- 
change. But  there  is   no   guarantee  of   this. 
While  the  British  find  loreicn   poods  cost 
them  more,  they  may  tend  to  turn  towards 
buying    more    domestically    produced    goods. 
But  here  again  such  a  shift  upwards  in  sub- 
stitute  prices   can   only   serve   to   lov^er   the 
value  of' the  pound  internationally   Devalua- 
tion   can    thus    lead    to    domestic    infiation 
rather  than  to  deflation.  Deflation  could  have 
been  managed  more  easily  without  devalua- 
tion.    Deflation     could     have     sprung     from 
within    through    decreases    in    the    British 
money  supply,  or  in  its  velocity,  or  through 
rising  productivity. 

And  it  is  this  last  which  is  the  true  vic- 
tim of  devaluation.  The  pessimism  bred  by 
devaluation  is  great  indeed.  Unfulfilled 
promise  begets  little  trust  m  luf.ire  i<rom- 
ises.  This  applies  both  to  domestic  investors 
and  to  foreign  investors  in  Britain.  Their 
immediate  estimate  must  be  that  they  have 
suffered  a  loss.  Do  such  men  seek  further 
losses? 

Indeed,  were  devaluation  a  solution,  the 
government  undertaking  it  would  hasten  to 
proclaim  it  to  the  world  as  a  victory.  They, 
instead,  admit  it  as  a  failure  of  policy. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  plead  international 
parities  are  of  no  moment  or  that  individual 
prices  of  commodities  and  securities  should 
find  a(?ju8tment  only  In  world  markets. 
Money  exchange  between  countries  Is  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  trade  and  exchange  rates 
must  reflect  the  totality  of  inflows  and  out- 
flows between  any  nation  and  the  world.  A 
nation  losing  gold  In  the  past  on  a  chronic 
basis  (as  against  a  sudden  flight  of  capital) 
should,  however,  find  Its  adjustment  mecha- 
nisms internally.  It  should  seek  to  lower  do- 
mestic demands  by  monetary  and  fiscal  con- 


trol, It  should  seek  to  improve  productivity. 
Changing  exchange  rates  is  a  madness.  Any 
long  established  rate  Is  right,  any  change  In 
it  is   wrong.   Herein,   the   barbarous  relic  Is 
anachronistic  In  its  implications.  If  a  nation 
has  a  large  gold  holding.  It  can  Inflate  with 
some  impunity   but  events  will  overtake  it. 
When  they  do!  dramatic  deflation  or  devalu- 
ation may  be  resorted  to  with  grave  conse- 
quences both  domestically  and  to  world  trade 
as  a  whole.  Flights  of  capital  can  reduce  even 
large    stocks   of    gold    dramatically    in   short 
order  and  imperial   countries   where   orderly 
economic   development   is   going   forward.   A 
run  on  Canadian  dollars  a  few  years  back  was 
of    th.ls   character.    Herein    we    see    the    bar- 
barous   relic    exercising    it-s    brirbanty.    The 
clvili/ed  answer  is  centr.-il  bank  cooperation 
and  sanity  m  domestic  development.  Rather 
than    reflecting    a    diEciplinc.    gold    permits 
whimsy  and  lecklessness  of  character  in  na- 
tional monetary   and   fiscal   policies. 

.\menca  should  exercise  her  historic  op- 
portunity—nway  with  the  fetish  of  gold — 
on  with  st.ibilitv  In  the  purchasing  po\\'er  of 
the  dollar!  We  need  a  reversal  of  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  of  increasing  reserves  and  a 
willingness  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Mills  to  raise  t.ixes. 
.^uch  are  the  broad  outlines  Tlie  Treasury 
is  not  powerless  r'nd  Congress  can  attack  the 
■n,eakness  of  the  dollar  by  several  means.  Oniy 
a  period  of  time  for  recuperation  ol  the  dol- 
lar IS  needed,  'niore  is  virility,  and  burgeon- 
ing productivity  increases  in  'his  great  m.i- 
chine  which  we  call  the  U.S.  economy. 

We  have  already  taken  some  stops  to  meet 
the  U.S.  balance  '-f  payments  jiroblem.  We 
have — • 

1.  Tried  to  restrict  purchases  .ibroad  for 
militarv  and  t.'0vernmental  purposes, 

2.  .'flowed  banks  t3  pay  hi'j;hcr  than  Regu- 
l,ition  Q  interest  rates  on  lorelgn  deposits. 

3.  Put  a  15^;  nx  on  the  i.urchase  of  tcr- 
eign  securities  by  Americans, 

4.  Urged  .American  companies  with  for- 
eign operations  to  seek  funds  needed  by  these 
operations  abroad,  and 

5.  Asked  U.S.  banks  to  restrain  their  for- 
eign lending. 

More  can  he  done  and  needs  to  be  done 
We  'hculd.  Iherefore,  immediately  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of 

1.  Paving  a  15'  premium  on  funds  ob- 
tained by  Americans  in  liquidating  loreign 
holdings. 

2.  Urging  .American  tompanies  with  foreign 
subsidiaries  to  borrow'  abro.-ul  lor  financial 
needs  of  domef^tic  parts  of  these  companies 
by  compensating  them  for  Increases  in  in- 
terest cost. 

n.  Payinp:  15'  of  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  assets 
;jurchased  by  loreigners  with  newly  brought 
in  funds,  and 

4.   Paylr.e    a    premium    on    funds    brought 
in  by  IJ.S.  banks  operating  abroad. 
Hiere    would    be   problems   with    the.-e    new 
me.isures.  but  mere  are  a.lways  probk-m£. 

The  15':  contributed  towards  foreign  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  assets  could  be  slated  as  a  lien 
::sainEt  -hese  as.=ets  which  would  be  'Ol- 
lectable  on  the  tale  of  these  a.sseus  and  tr.e 
withdrawal  of  the  funds  by  foreigners.  This 
might  help  produce  a  somewhat  !ocked-m 
effect  on  these  funds  but  foreigners  might 
be  willing  to  accept  this  If  we  had  no  re- 
claiming privilege  against  any  dividends  or 
interest  paid  on  such  investments  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  U.S.A.  Is  a  good  place  to  Invest 
and  all  the  world  knows  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  opportunity  to  banish 
the  barbarous  relic! 

There  is  one  further  piece  of  advocacy 
underlying  the  above  comments.  The  advo- 
cacy is  that  the  U.S.  not  reduce  her  com- 
mitments and  activities  around  the  globe, 
that  she  not  retreat  Into  political  isolation. 
America  needs  a  strong  current  account  sur- 
plus in  order  to  finance  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
and  for  other  purposes.  We  should  recall  that 
it  was  financial  insufficiency  perhaps  .is  much 
as    anything    else,    which    stopped    Britain, 
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Pr.ini-e  tuid  Israel  in  Uielr  itVmpt  ^d  aeLae 
the  dUPB  canaJ  a.  tew  years  baok  Whll« 
Atnerlca'a  acMon  at  ttvat  time  may  have  be*n 
unwise  wo  should  not  now  deny  ournelvea 
power  in  this  troubled  world  General  de 
Oaulle  undersuinda  this  ind  we  .should  aa 
well. 


V 


WORLD  PE.ACE  THROUGH  LA^V 
ORG.XNIZATION 

Mr  ^fELSON  Mr  Piesldent.  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  1968.  the  US  attorney  for  the 
ea.stern  district  of  Wi.scon.sln.  J;  mes  B. 
Brennan.  addies-sed  the  Milwaukee  Bar 
As-so.^lation  on  the  topic  of  the  quest  for 
.world  peace  throiit;h  law.  In  thi.s  fine 
.speech.  Mr  Brennan  empha.sizes  the 
peacekeepiiit;  potential  of  .such  interna- 
tional oru-anizations  a.s  the  United  Na- 
tion.s  and  the  importance  of  international 
treaties  .A.s  he  state.s  so  well : 

There  is  need  for  ench  country  to  recognize 
the  array  of  tJnlted  Nations  treaties  that 
could  not  only  outUw  w:ir  hut  .il.'o  prevent 
ttie  early  st.i»?es  of  war  ,uid  more  important. 
enrich  B»>e  lives  of  ill  mankind. 

Obviously,  the  searca  for  world  iteace 
must  be  made  by  every  nation.  Tills 
speech,  written  by  an  ouUstandinR  la.vyer, 
otTers  .some  con.structive  iJ  as  on  how  in- 
ternational law  and  organization  can  \ie 
of  threat  help  in  that  search.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr  Brennans  speech 
entitled  "Nuremberfir.  the  Common  Law 
of  Mankind."  ije  printed  In    .;e  Record. 

Ther-  bein4  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo, 
as  follows : 

NrRlTMBE  .G.    THE    COMMON    LAW    OF    MANKIND 

Fellow  lawyers,  today  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  world  peace  through  law 
organization  The  organixaUon  Is  Ave  yean 
old.  I  attended  the  third  meeting  last  sum- 
mer at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  I  must  an- 
nounce and  admit  that  I  am  an  advocate  of 
their  BUinu  that  through  treaties,  the  legal 
profession  vorld  wide  can  stand  tor  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  rule  of  '.aw  in  the  world.  I  am  an 
advocate  of  this  advocacy. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  relive  with  you  the 
history  of  the  international  military  tribu- 
nals activity  at  Nuremberg  after  World  War 
II.  and  recall  with  you  the  i^reat  support  for 
^punishing  war  criminals,  and  some  of  the 
oDiectlons  lo  this  tribunal. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  examine  the  .awvers 
track  record,  and  especially  the  .\mcrlc.in  B.ix 
.\s80clation'3  efforts  in  Hawaii  last  suimm-r 
concerning  establishing  a  rule  "I  law  in  the 
world  by  treaties. 

First,  I  had  the  marvelous  opportumty  of 
attending  the  convention  of  the  fledgling 
world  peace  through  law  organization  at  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  last  sununer  There  were 
over  iuo  countries  represented  the  opening 
sesslon.s  'f  the  conference  were  held  at  the 
Palais  Dp  Nations,  which  housed  and  w.is 
constructed  for  the  Old  League  of  Nations 
over  30  years  ago  This  w.is  an  impressive 
place  to  begin  deliberations  with  over  a 
thou.-iand  lawyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Switzerland,  although  imall  in  size  is  great  In 
stature  because  >f  a  150  year  peaceful  co- 
existence with  neighbors  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  them  One  of  the  opening  talks 
by  the  Honorable  Rene  Cassin  was  impres- 
sive. He  is  the  president  of  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  This  octogenarian 
presided  at  the  cornerstone  laying  of  the 
Palais  De  Nations  in  Geneva  50  years  ago 
and  >tUl  h:is  plenty  of  flght  and  enthusiasm 
tor  the  rule  of  law  for  man. 

The  theme  and  thrust  that  was  so  convinc- 
ing tc  me  was  that  all  the  lawyers  In  the 
world  did  not  meet  .is  innovators  or  starry- 
eyed  Ideallsta  but  ae  reclplenta  of  works  by 


men  through  the  agen  who  have  sought  to 
bring  order  to  our  world  by  law  All  of  us  are 
expect.e<  to  do  It,  and  each  l.i  to  throw  his 
thimble  full  Into  the  battle  The  battle  thrtt 
the  lawyers  can  contribute  much  to  Is  the 
fart  that  treaty-making  [jower.  dliilogue  with 
nations  of  all  nations,  broadly  exerrl.sed.  Is 
the  answer  It  Is  the  moat  potent  real- 
istic and  wholewime  Instrunientallfy  for 
peace  that  can  be  exercised  In  our 
world  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  lent 
the  s'.afure  of  his  office  t<j  thl.'!  ionvpntli:)n 
and  told  us  that  history  teaches  that  mter- 
n.itlrmal  law  works  well  when  unlversallv  ac- 
cepted and  thug  universally  adhered  to  He 
pointed  out  the  law  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
the  law  of  the  sea,  and  the  postal  conven- 
tions IS  irrefutable  proof  Quoting  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  on  the  need  for  each  country 
to  recognize  the  array  of  U  N.  treaties  that 
could  not  only  outlaw  war  but  prevent  the 
early  stages  of  war.  and  more  Important  en- 
rich the  lives  of  all  mankind  We  give  Up 
service  to  the  truism  that  no  man  or  no 
country  is  .in  island,  therefore,  what  ig  hap- 
j>enlng  to  other  part*  of  the  world  d.oes 
and  will  .itfect  us. 

Justice  Warren  said  and  I  quote:  'Instead 
of  matching  each  other  soldier  for  soldier. 
pUne  for  plane  bomb  for  bomb  and  mls,slle 
for  missile,  let  us  create  a  new  kind  of  com- 
petition a  new  kind  of  rivalry  Let  us  match 
each  other  law  for  '.aw  treaty  for  treaty. 
until  Rll  contacts  and  relationships  In  the 
world  community  are  covered  with  law  law 
which  prevents  disputes  ^r  law  which  chan- 
nels disputes  to  law  Institutions  for  peace- 
:ul  decision  Let  us  concentrate  on  crearton 
of  so  much  law  that  controls  so  much  of 
mankind's  Inter-dependent,  trans-national 
■ontacta  that  disputes  large  enough  to  cause 
w  u  will  be  guided  Into  courthouses  and 
away  from  battleflelds  Thus  can  we  render 
war  obsolete  In  the  "law-fuli"  world  we 
must  have  If  humankind  Is  to  survive  rhe 
;>ower  nations  now  po.ssess," 

Last  summers  meeting  resulted  in  my 
complete  conviction  tor  the  advocacy  of  the 
rule  of  law  for  the  world  I  was  prlvlleced  to 
serve  on  the  criminal  law  section  of  this  >r- 
ganlzatlon  which  .itt-empts  to  ttrm  up  the 
Nuremberg  rules  for  international  conduct 
With  this  background,  we  examine  the  at- 
tempt of  the  -Mlled  powers  after  W.^rld  War 
II  to  urge  a  common  Jaw  of  mankind  ^n  the 
world  and  eepecially  upon  the  .\xls  powers 
that  were  defeated  To  briefly  set  the  com- 
plete backgrotmd  for  the  iu?tlons  that  the  .Al- 
lies took,  we  must  realize  that  there  were 
many  ind  plenty  of  legal  objections  to  the 
international  military  tribunal  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  world  has  seen  the  vanquished  pun- 
ished for  war  With  little  rese*irch  we  can  see 
that  in  405  B  C  Lysander.  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  took  the  .\thenian  offi- 
cers to  task  with  the  resulting  death  penalty. 
The  Archduke  of  .Austria  In  1474  tried  .Sir 
Peter  of  Hagenbach  for  an  illegal  war  and  as 
c.onquerer  obtained  a  conviction.  The  Knslish 
in  1796  tried  .-.a  English  citizen  for  the  kill- 
ing of  French  pri.soners  of  war  and  obtained 
a  conviction. 

Napoleon  after  nolatlng  the  convention  of 
1811  which  required  him  to  be  banished  to 
the  island  of  Elba  was  declared  an  outlaw  by 
administrative  action,  and  •xas  almost  shot. 
The  great  powers  relented  .ind  ;i£  you  know 
t>anlshed  him  to  the  island  of  Helena.  The 
Kaiser  after  World  War  I  was  slated  for  trial 
but  the  Dutch  Government  gave  him  :usylum 
The  commandant  of  .Andersonville.  the 
notorious  civil  war  pruon,  w;vs  tried  and 
killed  for  his  treatment  of  Northern  prison- 
ers .\fter  World  War  I,  both  the  French  and 
Germans  tried  each  others  prisoners.  These 
attempts  show  the  striving  for  a  common  law 
of  mankind 

The  .igreements  and  treaties  which  closely 
preceded  the  International  Millt.iry  Tribunal 
Charter  itself  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  1941.  the  London  agreement  entered 


inTo  Vjetwren  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  whlcli 
clearly  set  forth  that  retrlbtitlon  for  crln-.c 
agHln.st  the  Axis  powers  would  he  taken 

2  In  January  of  1942  the  Declara'i'  n 
of  St.  James  Palace  Included  9  Europe, lU 
powers,  indicating  the  same  purpo.se  of  p\in- 
Ishlng  war  criminals. 

J  On  October  7.  1942,  the  UN.  Commis- 
sion for  the  Investigation  of  War  Crimes  w  i^ 
established  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  iei- 
retlng  out  the  crimes  and  punishing  thos.' 
guilty. 

4.  On  November  1.  1943.  the  most  impor- 
tant Moscow  declaration  included  Roosevelt 
Churchill  and  Stalin,  and  the  thrust  of  '.Im* 
declaration  was  that  those  responsible  ••  - 
atrocities  and  massacres  and  executio'" 
would  Vie  lield  liable 

5  Finally,  Yalta.  Febru.iry  11.  1944,  it  v,iis 
stated  that  the  Allies  would  hue  to  an  mflov- 
ible  purpose,  to  bring  all  war  criminals  ■.., 
just  and  swift  punishment. 

Thus  was  born  the  charter  for  the  Interna- 
tional .Military  Tribunal. 

The  charges  brought  pursuant  to  this 
charge  were: 

Coimt  one  Waging  an  aggressive  war.  This 
ch.irge  had  two  aspects,  one  the  general  in- 
ception and  Idea  of  aggre.ssive  war  or  wars 
and  two.  the  charge  lor  the  .specific  war  in- 
volved. This  crime  was  enunciated  In  tlie 
charter  as  being  .i  crime  .igalnst  peace  de- 
fined as  planning,  preparing.  Initiating  or 
waclng  a  war  o{  .ipgresslor.  or  a  war  In  vio- 
lation of  international  treaties  agreements 
or  assurances. 

Count  two  Crimes  against  humanity  de- 
fined as  murder,  extermination,  enslavement, 
deportation  and  other  Inhumane  acts  coin- 
inllted  against  any  civilian  population  bcfor. 
or  during  the  war.  persecutions  on  political, 
racial  or  religious  grounds  and  executions 
of  or  m  connection  with  any  crime  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal,  whether  or 
not  in  Molatlon  of  the  domestic  law  of  the 
country  where  perpetrated.  Tills  charge  in- 
volved the  crime  against  nationals  of  .iiiother 
<-ountry  as  well  :vs  ones  own  citizens. 

Count  three:  War  crime,  violations  i  f  the 
'..tws  or  customs  of  war.  Such  violations  shall 
include  but  not  be  limited  lo  murder.  111 
tre:itment  or  deportation  to  slave  labor  or  for 
:iny  other  purpose  of  civilian  population  of 
"T  in  occupied  territory,  murder  or  111  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  or  persons  on  the 
seas,  killing  ot  hostages,  plunder  of  public  or 
private  property,  wanton  destruction  of  ci- 
ties, towns  or  villages,  or  devastation  not 
juuified  by  military  necessity. 

Cunt  four-  Being  part  of  a  criminal  or- 
t;.in:zatlon.  If  the  tribunal  made  a  lindinc 
that  the  organization  in  question  was  crim- 
inal and  that  an  individual  was  a  member, 
that  pe. son  could  not  contest  the  criminality 
of  the  finding  at  trial. 

The  rights  accorded  to  the  defendants 
v,ere : 

One:  A  statement  of  the  charges. 
Two:    The   right  at  preliminary   examina- 
tion or  trial  to  give  any  explanation  relevant 
to  the  charges. 

Three:  The  right  to  be  charged  in  ones  own 
1  mguage. 

Four:  The  right  to  conduct  his  own  de- 
fense or  to  have  the  a.ssistance  of  counsel. 
Five:  Tlie  right  to  present  evidence  and 
cross-examine.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  legal 
aid  services  were  not  provided  and  for  those 
of  us  who  have  trouble  with  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence,  the  charter  provided  that 
.ill  probative  evidence  would  he  admissible 
The  results  were  that  of  the  24  German  ma- 
jor war  criminals.  22  were  convicted.  Seven 
received  the  death  penalty  The  remainder 
received  from  life  to  ten  ve.irs. 

The  major  Direction  to  Nuremberg  of 
course  would  be  that  what  claim  can  the 
vanquished  have  and  what  riithts  can  they 
possess  when  the  conquerer  decides  to  try 
them  The  number  two  objection,  of  course, 
would  be  that  perhaps  trials  would  be  on  .i 
firmer  basis  if  there  had  been  a  l.iw  in  exist- 


ence or  a  treaty  in  existence  for  all  the 
countries  involved  prior  to  the  war.  The 
5^.cflc  objection.  I  suppo.se.  can  be  put  in 
,!  e  late  Senator  Taffs  words  when  he  said^ 
Vmt  I  quote:   '■While  clothed  with  forms  of 

■  . Slice  (thev)  were  in  fact  an  in- 

■  'rument  nf  <70vernment  policy,  dcterinined 
.,'j:  ihs  before  at  Teheran  and  Yalta."  When 
:  „.wed  on  the  basis  of  d..mest.c  '^'^'J.  ^^^  ^^ 

.,urse  must  concede  that   this  isn  t  the  way 
,„  nestle   1.1  w   IS   run     Even   ' '^""f  .^^^^^-^.^ 
„ick  on   the  fact   thai  agi-re.ssion  vvas  stated 
'  I  .  crime  bv  the  Assembly  of  the  L^-P"^  ^^ 
v.    ons  m   1927.   the  Pp.n   Ammcan  Confer- 
ence in    19'^R-    most    important,   the   pact   of 
'ar's  ,r  the  Kellogg-Brland  Treaty  hinding  on 
•V  nations  m    1:128   ,.nd   entered   into  by   .lU 
he  g.    a  tpnvers  which  :tated,  and  I  quote 
;!  e  preamble:    -All  chani-es  .nd   't^<^"-,7>-^- 
, ions  with  one  another  should  be  ^oui-ht  by 
clflc  means  and  be  the  result  of  a  P^^^f"^] 
nd   nrderlv  process  and   -hat   .,ny  signatorv 
,wer  Which 'shall  hereafter  seek  to  promo  e 
us    national    interest    bv    resorting    to    war 
shouid   be  denied   the  benefits  furnished  by 

'^ArUde  one:  "The  high  ^--^^^^^^^^'l^ 
solemnly  declare  In  the  names  of  their  re- 
snoctive, peoples,  that  they  condemn  recourse 
o  war  for  the  solution  of  international  con- 
roversles  and  renounce  it  a.s  lnstrumpnt.s  of 
^Ttionarpoiicy   m   their   relations  with   one 

■"  Article  two:  "The  hi.;h  contracting  parties 
^fee  that  the  settlement  as  solution  of  all 
msDUtes  or  conflicts  whatever  nattue  or 
wSver  origin  thev  may  be  which  may  arise 
ailiongtLm  shall  never  be  sought  except  by 

^"^ne'mrnv  discuss  Nuremberg,  Nvirem- 
bc^appe^rs  to  come  In  the  middle  of  and 
contribute  to  the  transition  from  the  Iradi- 
S^verelgnty  of  Personal  Immunity  to 
hat  of  a  real  world  community  which  wil 
be  bunt  primarily  upon  the  7«P°-|f 'f^^^ 
men  Whether  ex  post  facto  is  a  rule  of  law 
or  not   we  justify  Nuremberg  on  the  common 

'■^^°Jmosf important  thin.  Is  what  have  we 
done  since  Nurembere.  What  action  to  ImPle- 
mf  nt  the  ideals  of  the  Keliogg-Bnand  Pact  of 
1928  and  other  pacts? 

All   abhor   genocide   for   instance.   No   one 
ran  support  the  German  attacks  on  the  low- 
ands  S  preceded  the  Invasion  of  Prance 
or  the  attack  on  Poland  which  preceded  the 
°,^vl'ronTRussia.  We  can  all  -ree  heeause 
tviiK  Is  someone  else's  country    What  is  more 
m^rtan^^d  more  helpful  and  the  reason 
'T^^e  advocacv  of  the  new  fledgling  world 
neace  through  law  organization  is  that  not 
^nW  must  the  aggressive  war  "e  cle^^^-''^^^ 
^K  wTone  and  aereed  to  by  all  nations,  iiut  the 
-tenl  leadi^  up  to  it.  This  is  of  vital  impor- 
tant  a  n^'dTs  Justice  warren  pointed  out^  we 
have  a  U.N.  which  does  make  this  effort  of 
attacking  the  predisposition  of  war,  but  un- 

fortunatlly,  th^e  number  o^---"l- ,f  ^.  f^ 
me  these  types  of  treaties  is  low.  It  isjMtii 
mL  in  mmrthat  perhaps  Nuremberg  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  mark  as  far  as  being  a 
clear  ,,ronouncement  of  law  before  the  fact 
,nd  further  that  a  mere  declaration  by  all 
cCt'ntr^s'!lainst  war  wUi  not  do  the^ob^We 
must   have   treaties    iimed    at   the   cause   oi 

'■' Wiat  is  our  track  record  as  attorneys 
•hrot^Bh  our  organiz-ations  concerning  the 
;mpTement."ion'of  international  dialogue^ 
We  know  that  treaties  have  ''or^^ed  and  have 
worked  well  and  aaain  I  cite  the  jwstal 
^o'veluo^  we  mail  letters  around  the 
world  by  treaty.  . 

It  is  with  my  advocacy  ?«"ed  fr°m  Sjnt 
7erland  at  the  conference  there  that  I  sadly 
relate  what  our  American  Bar's  poeluon  was 
[n  one  of  the  most  fundamental  a^Pects  of 
at^mational  d'-logue,  nan^ely  the  aaion 
Liken  on  the  Genocide  Treaty.  I^e  Genocide 
Treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  ^he  Un  te^ 
suvtes  for  its  advise  and  consent  by  the  lat« 
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president  Kennedy  in  1963^  He  told  the  Sen 
ate  the  following,  and  I  quote:  United 
lutes  law  is,  of  course,  already  in  conlorm- 
fty  with  these  conventions,  and  ratification 
woulf  not  require  a  change  in  our  ciomestU 
legislation.  However,  the  fact  that  ""r.<>>n- 
sUtution  already  assures  us  of  these  ni'hts^ 
does  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof  from 
documents  which  project  our  own  hentaee 
onaninternationnlBcale" 

We  recall  vividly  the  extermination  of  six 
million  Jews,  gypsies,  political  Prisoners 
Jehovah's  witnesses.  This  recollection 
prompts  a  genocide  treaty. 

senator  Kennedy  submitted  in  the  same 
year  the  Human  Bights  Treaty  and  .s:.id  the 
following:  "The  day  to  day  unf.iKling  of 
events  makes  it  even  clearer  that  our  own 
welfare  is  interrelated  with  the  n?ht,s  and 
freedoms   assured   the   peoples   of   other   na- 

The  fact  is  the  American  Bar  :.t  l.ist  .'.um- 
mer's  meeting  could  not  bring  themselves  t<, 
urge  ratification  of  the.se  treaties  by  the  ben- 
ate  of  the  United  states,  and  felt  (bilged  to 
remain  neutral.  Their  reasoning,  the  sover- 
eignty of  nations  is  sacrosanct  even   ^<\\-'^ 
point  of  genocide.  We  have  a  migratory  bird 
treaty   which  was  entered  into  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  and  keeps  our  De- 
partment  of    Interior    Inisy    trying    to    keep 
hunters  from  shooting  Canadian  geese.  Ii  v.c 
can  regulate  the  geese  flocks  to  the  fh^P'e^:^- 
ure  of  hunters  and  farmers  of  i)ie  Honc.-.n 
Marsh  area,  we  certainly  should  be  able  to  po 
on   record   urging   the   Senate   to   rat.fy    the 
genocide  treaty.  We  should  not  leave  such  .  c- 
tion  undone  and  settle  for  the  bli-ds. 

But  in  keeping  with  the  direction  and  the 
thrust  of  the  international  respect  for  riile  of 
law.  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  Just  the 
dragging  of  feet  on  treaties  that  should  be 
ratified.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  climate  whicli 
would  urge  upon  members  of   the   bar  and 
upon  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
tively engage  in  anticipating  causes  of  v^ar. 
Treaties  delllng  with  the  new  discoveries  iti 
science     space,    and    the    oceans,    certainly 
Should  be%iored.  lest  this  be  a  cause  o 
war.    Treaties    dealing    with    the    rights    of 
emerging    powers    .-hould    be    explored.    The 
U^r^l  ^dealing  with   '-ftmentm   foreign 
countries   should    be    explored,   so   we   don  t 
agSn  confront  ourselves  with  the  dilcmm.a  of 
Ntiemberg  after  a  war.  but  t.ake  some  active 
st^s  W  remove  from  the  battlefield  disputes 
ScoJd  be  resolved  more  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  man. 

Lest  we  be  accused  of  a  domestic  rule  .1 
law  and  an   International   rule  of   force,  we 
shouVd  move.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  di- 
rective of  St.  Luke's  gospel,  chapter  eleven, 
verse  26   "Woe  to  you  lawyers,  also!  Because 
you  load  men  with  oppressive  burdens  and 
^ou  yourselves  with  one  If  your  fingers  do  not 
touch  the  burdens."  The  American  Bar  should 
set  the  pattern  by  urging  ratification  of  trea- 
Ues  for  (he  protection  of  human  beings  every- 
where. It  is  the  bar's  great  tradit.on^we  mu  t 
look  to  the  people  who  are  dedicated  to    he 
rule  of  law.  We  are  not  innovators.  We  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  great  men  who  have  gone 
before.  Our  obligaion  and  dedication   point 
the  way. 


has  also  uiven  annual  awards  in  the  field 
of  medical  journalism.  Becau.se  of  hor 
belicf  that  a  nation's  greatest  asset  is  the 
liealth  of  Its  people.  Mrs.  Lasker  estab- 
lished  the   Albert   Lasker   Medical   Re- 
search Awards  to  help  spread  the  aware- 
ness   of    important    medical    discoveries 
throughout    the   world.   Because   of    the 
"rent  nrestige  of  Ihese  awards    it  i.s  no 
coincidence  that  17  winners  suta.soquent- 
Iv  won  Nobel  Prizes. 
"  Piobablv  the  best  expression  of  Mar> 
Lasker'.s  devotion  to  medical  and  scien- 
tific   advancement    occurred    when    sne 
was  nskrd  Nvhy  she  continued  her  crush- 
n,  pace  year  alter  year.  In  a  beaunfn 
and  heartf.lt  statement  .she  ansvseied 


HOW  c^n  1  do  otherwi.se  whe.i  people  .ire 
..ek  and  dvine  needlessly  because  we  dm 
1-now  enough-.'  How  can  anyone  rest  when 
■  drei^  are  maliiourished,  stroke  victim. 
Lre  paralvzed,  utid  heart  paUents  are  gasping 
for  breath  and  gasping  lor  llfe. 


MARY  LASKER-S  CRUSADE 


Mr   NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  No- 
vember n  edition  of  Medical  World  News 
Sudes  a  fascinating  article  about  Mary 
Lasker.  a  woman  whose  scientific   and 
medical   achievements   have   made   her 
one    of    Wisconsin's    most    proinment 
daughters.  The   article,  written  by  Dr. 
Howard   A.   Rusk,   tells   of   the  Laskei 
Foundation,  which  Mrs.  Lasker  and  h^r 
husband,  Albert,  founded  i"  1942^^!^^ 
Lasker  Foundation  gave  awards  to  medi- 
al educators,  public  health  leaders^  and 
meSscientSts  from  1946  to  I960  and 


Mr  President,  as  a  testament  lo  Mary 
l-fsker's  great  contribution  to  medical 
science  and  lo  mankind.  I  a^V'T^Rusk 
consent  that  this  line  article  by  Dr.  Rusk 
bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

■fhere  l^einc  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.\RY    L-iSKFR  S  CRVS.^IlE 

(By  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk) 
There  is  alwavs  a  reason  why  any  great 
program  grows -and  flourishes,  the  com- 
pone  t  are  imagination.  ««"c..tion,  and 
feadershlp.  These  ingredients  are  behind  he 
Albert  lasker  :> wards.  They  have  been  ^yn- 
flle^^d  hi  the  Per-n..Uty  and  lile  o^  Mary 
Lasker.  president  ol  the  Albert  and  Mary 
Lasker  Foundation.  ,.rnsh- 

Asked    how   .^he   can   continue    ner   crusn 
„.,   pace    year   after    >ea.    her   r^^pi>^^.s^ai^ 

S'ilVle     re   sfck^.nd' dying   needlessly 

ic^ise  we  just  don't  know  enough^  How  can 

anyone  re!t^hen  children  are  malnourished. 

troke  victims  are  P--'>-i',^*"tci''gra  p  ng 
tients   are   pasping  tor  breath   and   braspini, 

'°ln'\^'er  world  travels,  whether  collecting 
.r'loriie:  Pr-ele.sscollectioi.  Which  in- 
cludes paintings  by  Picasso,  Re"o  r.  Dun>. 
.'nd  Da  i  and  i.cores  ol  other  masterpieces^ 
nr  acauiring  specimen  roses  and  daffodils 
or  'her  country  garden,  Mary  L:isker'E  pri- 
mary quest  is -for  basic  and  clinical  medi- 
cal research.  In  Washington,  ^""don,  Pans^ 
of  New  York,  her  crusade  lor  research   goes 

"""since    it    was    founded    in    1942,    the    .M- 
bert  and  Mary  La.-Ker  Foundation  ha.^  been 
p"marUv    concerned    with   medical    researc  i 
^nd    health    education.   From    1946    through 
1060    tic  foundation   annually   gave  awards 
o  med  cal  scientists,  public  health  leaders, 
and   medical   educators   through   t^e   -Amer- 
fern   Public   Health   .Association.   Under   this 
program    special  Albert  Lasker  awar^  were 
^Tve^n  to  s  ich  medical  giants  as  Drs.  Thoma. 
Parrin       Haven      Emerson,      Charles-Edward 
Amo  v'wfnslow,  Alfred  D,  Hershev    Gerhard 
Schramm.  Heinz  Fraenkel-Conra      and  A..o 
Greee    In   1959.  special   awards  lor  eMraor 
dniarv    public    service    were    given    to    those 
.aunch'adyocates  of   public   health   Icgi.'.a- 
tion    sen.  Lister  Hill   (D-.Ala.)    and  the  late 
Rep.  John  E.  Fogartv. 

The  foundation  annually  nives  award.,  .or 
medical  Journalism.  It  also  has  given  awad. 
ihroneh  such  organizations  as  the  Pianntu 
Paremhwd-World  Population,  the  Interna- 
«onai  society  for  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled. 

l?^nl^;^^^^e   ^^^i^^V-ease 
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drprruU  larRely  upon  expanded  mefUral 
knowlediife  and  ltd  sppUfttlon  W  the  prub- 
lems  of  dlseeiae  Bec.tuse  of  these  beliefs, 
the  Alb«rt  And  Mary  Laslier  Po'indatlon 
In  1962  established  the  Albert  I.asker  Medi- 
cal Research  Awards  tfi  help  spretid  the 
knowledge  of  llfesavlnij  medical  discoveries 
throughout  the  world 

Awards  ire  given  every  ye.ir  fiir  basic  medi- 
cal research  and  for  clinical  research  The 
basic  medical  research  aw.ird  honors  men 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
and  focuses  public  attention  on  their  efforts 
The  research  may  have  helped  eliminate  a 
major  cause  -f  death,  dlaeaae,  or  disability, 
or  uncovered  new  concepts  The  clinical  re- 
search award  la  given  for  medical  findings 
that  are  ipplled  to  the  uroblems  ■>{  human 
diseases  The  research  may  result  In  the  re- 
duc'ion  ■>r  ^i.:iii.n  itlon  of  the  main  onuses  of 
death,  dlsp  isr     r  dlsablilty 

MLA.SURE    or    CREATNESS 

Last  week  three  mnre  men  Jolnfd  'he  dls- 
tlng\ilshefl  ranks  "f  winners  of  Albert  t^.sker 
awards  Dr  Bernard  B  Brodle  chief  of  the 
laboratory  for  chemical  pharmacology  at  the 
National  He.irr  Institute  won  'he  ha.sic  re- 
search a^ard  for  his  work  on  'the  rational 
use  of  drugs  In  the  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases '  The  clinical  research  award  went  to 
Dr  Robert  Allan  Phillips  a  physiologist  who 
runs  a  cUnlc  in  Ea-st  Pakistan,  for  his  work 
on  electrolyte  therapy  that  helped  reduce  the 
cholera  mortality  rate  to  less  than  1  .And 
the  Albert  Lasker  Ptibllc  Service  Award  went 
to  Rep  Claude  Pepper  iD-Pla  i  for  his  efffirts 
m  establishing  some  of  the  basic  councils  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

As  Mrs  L uker  pointed  out  at  list  week's 
preeentation  "'he  history  of  the  Albert 
Lasker  Medi  al  Research  Awards  reflects  the 
world's  m.ijor  med.cal  advances  during  the 
last  two  deiMdes  The  aw  irds  have  been  given 
for  such  great  medical  advances  a3  the  dis- 
covery of  sTeptomyoln  for  use  against  tuber- 
culoels.  m  1948.  the  use  of  cortisone  against 
arthritis,  in  1949:  the  development  of  polio- 
myelitis vaccines,  in  1954,  1956,  and  1965: 
the  use  of  iboolazld  In  tuberculosis,  in  1955: 
the  development  of  antihypertensive  drugs 
for  use  against  high  blood  pressure.  In  1957: 
the  use  of  tranquilizers  for  mental  l!!nes«  In 
1957:  Introduction  of  The  Pill,  In  I960:  the 
discovery  of  "he  structure  of  the  DS.\  mole- 
cule, m  1960:  the  Identification  ,ind  Isola- 
tion of  hormones  of  the  anterior  pituitary 
glands,  in  1962.  and  "he  developnient  of  ana- 
depressant  drugs  for  use  In  severe  mental 
depression    In  1964  ' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  no  honors  m  .Amer- 
ican medicine  are  held  m  higher  esteem  than 
the  -Albert  Losker  MeUlcx!  Research  .Awards 
and  th  It  17  winners  ?ub,-.-^uently  won  Nobel 
Prizes. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning'  business'  If  not.  niorn- 
ul^'  business  is  concluded 


INTFRFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  asit  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  con.'-ideration  of 
Calendar  No   705.  H  R   2516 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  HR  2516  to 
present)*  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  tJie  Senate  will  re.sume  the 
consideration  of  tiie  bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYHD(.f  West  Vtrttinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the 
order  f.ir  the  quorum  call  be  re.sclnded 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICFR  Without 
objectii'M,  It  is  "lO  ordt^reri 


OHUKl^.  Uh'  BU.SINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  order  previously  entered  the  Chair 
recoenl/es  the  ^■■•^wti-y  fidm  Ohio 


RECENT  TRIP    rO  SOUTH    VIETN.XM 
BY  SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OHIO 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President,  as 
a  repre.sentative  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  .Armed  Services  I  recently  spent 
much  of  the  tune  between  January  5  and 
20  m  Asia — in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Laos  I  returned  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  our  involvement  with  .i  huge 
army  in  the  uuly  civil  war  in  Vietnam  is 
the  worst  mistake  ever  made  by  any  ad- 
ministration in  our  Nations  history.  It 
is  a  war  in  which  we  should  never  liave 
become  involved  in  the  first  instance,  and 
from  which  we  should  extricate  i)ur.selves 
at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment  that  we 
can  achieve  a  cease-fire  and  disengage- 
ment. 

At  tb.e  outset,  may  I  say  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youn^;  Americans 
now  fluhtiiiK  in  Vietnam  are  the  cream 
of  the  crop  of  our  Armed  Forces  Tliey 
are  the  finest,  most  int<?ilit^ent  and  best 
equipped  fli-'htiru;  men  m  any  aimy  in 
any  war  at  any  tune  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Their  morale  Is  of  the  highest.  I 
spoke  with  hundreds  of  yount;  men  from 
Ohio  and  with  servicemen  from  throuiuh- 
out  the  Nation.  Tliey  are  in  Vietnam  for 
reasons  which  are  not  of  their  making, 
and  they  are  serving  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  Nation.  Tliey  .ire  not  respon- 
sible for  the  [>jlicies  'Ahich  have  involved 
us  in  this  civil  war  However,  if  courage, 
.skill,  and  a  willinuness  and  readiness  to 
flsht  ci)uld  win  this  war.  these  young 
men  would  have  won  it  loni,'  ago. 

All  Americans  may  l)e  proud  of  the  val- 
or of  our  fighting  men  m  Vietnam.  We 
must  also  fulflll  our  responsibilities  to 
these  men  whose  lives  are  too  precious  to 
sacrifice  in  a  civil  war  in  a  small  ai^ri- 
cultural  nation  in  Southeast  .-Xsia — a 
nation  which  Is  of  no  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic importance  lo  the  defense  of  the 
United  States — never  was  and  never  will 
be. 

At  this  time,  we  have  more  than 
600,000  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  stationed  m  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land and  with  our  7th  Fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam.  Yet.  it  seems  clear  that  a 
nulitary  victory  for  us  is  not  attainable 
m  the  foreseeable  future  In  addition, 
during  the  past  2  years  since  the  time  I 
last  visited  Southeast  Asia,  our  destruc- 
tion of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
through  bombing  and  defoliation  and 
incessant  fighting  h&s  created  an  ani- 


mosity toward  .Americans  that  can  only 
make  our  political  objectives  more  diffi- 
cult to  attain.  I  was  appalled  at  the  in- 
creased destnictlon  and  ravage  m  Un 
countryside  since  my  visit  2  years  ago 

Furthermore,  it  is  even  clearer  today 
tlian  It  was  in  1965  that  the  regime  ii 
Saiu.m  has  utterly  failed  to  earn  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  exists  only  at  the  sufferance 
of  and  by  reason  of  the  support  of  our 
Aniicci  F(jrces  and  the  CIA.  In  the  piir- 
.^uit  of  peace,  as  m  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  the  military  junta  m  Saigon  has 
failed  nrst-rably  to  .shoulder  its  share  of 
tile  burden.  The  Thieu  regime  has  ile- 
teimiiied  to  suppress  all  talk  of  negoti- 
ations. It  was  outraueous  for  President 
TliiiU  to  criticize  the  United  Stales  for 
effr)rts  to  initiate  peace  talks.  It  is  totally 
unacceptable  for  the  United  States, 
which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  lo 
be  bound  by  Tliieus  iwsition.  The  fact 
is  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  ceased  to 
fluht.  It  ha.,  even  failed  m  Us  now  pri- 
mary duty  of  helping  to  pacify  the 
count  iTside 

Althoutih  there  are  more  than  600.000 
men  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army — 
miserably  led  by  officers  whose  corrup- 
tion and  lack  of  competence  in  many  in- 
stances is  well  known — the  more  Ameri- 
cans are  committed  to  combat,  the  few- 
er Stiuth  Vietnamese  fight.  We  behold 
the  spectacle  of  our  marines,  the  proud- 
est and  best  trained  amphibious  fighters 
in  the  world  with  a  great  history  and 
noble  tradition  of  being  in  the  vancuard 
of  offensive  actions,  on  the  defensive 
.s<iuth  of  the  demilitarized  zx)ne  in  a  hold- 
ing action  In  recent  months,  our  casual- 
ty totals  of  killed  and  wounded  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  friendly  forces.  I 
would  term  them  the  '  alto::;ether  loo 
friendly  forces." 

President  Thieu  recently  proclaimed. 
"Our  bombiim  of  the  north  must  not  be 
halted.  "  That  pompous  arrogance  is  a 
case  of  the  tail  '.vagsing  the  dog.  During 
the  past  year.  71.403  Americans  were 
killed  and  wounded  m  Vietnam.  Durins: 
that  .same  period.  40.328  of  the  so-called 
friendly  forces  of  South  Vietnam  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Let  Vice  President 
Ky  '.vlio  t  rained  as  a  tnlot  with  the  French 
against  his  fellow  countrymen  seeking 
the  liberation  of  Vietnam  from  France 
don  his  pretty  living  outfit  and  lead  the 
bombers  against  Hanoi,  since  President 
Thieu  is  outraged  at  the  thought  of  stop- 
ping the  bombuTj. 

It  IS  miconscionable  that  we  Americans 
draft  young  men  of  18  and  that  half  of 
the  American  .soldiers  fishiing  in  Viet- 
nam are  draftees,  while  it  is  common 
knowledge  m  Saigon  that  a  young  man 
can  buy  his  way  out  of  the  draft  or  his 
release  from  the  army.  Only  recently,  the 
South  Vietnamese  General  Assembly  re- 
fused to  lower  the  draft  age  from  'JO  to 
18  btK;aiise  it  did  not  consider  the  coun- 
try to  have  reached  a  state  of  national 
emergency.  One  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly went  so  far  as  to  state  that  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  18-year-old  Viet- 
namese should  be  inducted  into  the  army 
to  support  an  American  war. 

In  some  res[>ects  conditions  in  Vietnam 
which  were  bad  in  late  1965  I  found  lo  be 
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worse  in  1968.  Saigon  of  Januaiy  1968  is 
a  filthy  cessix)ol  of  a  city.  Garbage  is 
uncollected.  RaUs  are  in  endence.  Ob- 
servation of   what  is  occurring  on  the 
broad    main    avenues    proves   obviously 
there  is  no  drafting  or  mobilization  of 
.^outh  Vietnamese  younu  men  18  to  25. 
The   broad    avenues   are   crowded   with 
traffic— taxicabs.    bicycles,    motorcycles, 
and  vounii  men  crowding  the  sidewalks 
md  bars  A  top  American  army  officer  in- 
formed me   that   if  the  militaiT  iJolice 
would  collect  the  Salmon  drucstore  cow- 
bovs  with  their  .^Iwrp  clothes  and  !X)lnt- 
ed'  .shoes   Uavina    the    Rex    Theater,    a 
movie  liou.se.  at  10  p.m   at  least  two  bat- 
talions of  voung  men  from  18  to  22  could 
be  collected  tach   nisi  it   from   this  one 
theater  in  a  matter  of  minut<>s  for  place- 
ment 111  the  aimy. 

In  this  decadent,  filthy  city,  despite 
the  beautiful  homes  and  clubs  and  pal- 
aces lemini.scent  of  the  French  colonial 
,  mpire.  mo.st  of  them  bearing  no  evi- 
dence of  repairs  during  the  past  10  or 
15  years,  many  thousands  of  druastore 
.md  black  market  cowboys,  as  Americans 
term  the  young  Vietnamese  men  riding 
.Japanese  motorcycles,  engaging  in  pan- 
dering. stealinL:.  and  black-market  oper- 
ations, are  everywhere  in  evidence  on  the 
crowded  streets  and  sidewalks   It  seems 
that  in  Saieon  every  other  .store  is  a  bar. 
We  Americans  contribute  to  this.  At 
night  lime,  thousands  of  Americans  In 
civilian   clothes  are   in   the  streets  and 
bars.  Our  AID  missiorf  alone  in  Saigon 
is  said  to  have  more  than  4.000  officials 
and  emplovees.  No  one  knows  how  many 
thousands  of  CIA  officials  and  employees 
operate'  in  Vietnam,   mostly   in   Saigon 
and  in  the  Mekons  Delta,  in  addition  to 
the  American  officials  of  CIA.  In  addi- 
tion   refugee    administrators,    so-called, 
members  of  our  overseas  mission  termed 
U.'^OM   and   officials   and   employees  of 
other  of  our  alphabetical  agencies  are 
In  evidence  numbering  thousands  every- 
where    and     everywhere     in     Vietnam 
wherever   our    Anned    Forces   maintain 
headquarters  and  refugee  camps. 

Near  An  Khe  in  South  Vietnam  ex- 
tending for  a  long  distance  in  front  of 
the  ban-acks.  headquarters,  and  artillery 
positions  of  our  Armed  Forces  I  beheld 
what    is    meant    by    defoliation.    Miles. 
lennth   and   width,   of   what   had   been 
beautiful  creen  forestland  with  humble 
homes  of  peasants  were  and  are  being 
defoliated   as   our   forces   have   burned, 
destroyed,  and  poisoned  the  trees  and 
.oliage  in  the  entire  area.  The  land  It- 
self has  been  poisoned.  Men.  women,  and 
children    have    been    forcibly    removed 
from   their   homes   and   most   of   them 
taken,   against  their   will,  to  miserable 
refugee  camps,  so-called.  Some  of  our 
'•efu^ee   camps   with   thousands   of   old 
men.   women,  and  children  herded  to- 
gether may  not  be  as  terrible  as  this 
-utter,  seared,  destroyed  land  bereft  ot 
bushes   and   trees,   but   all   except  one 
refugee  camp  I  saw  were  in  exceedmgiy 
deplorable  condition. 

It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  general 
commanding  that  the  French  had  never 
really  conquered  the  Vietnamese  at  this 
area  near  An  Khe  and  the  French  pres- 
ence up  to  1954  had  never  taken  hold. 
They  were  peace-loving  peasants  who 


over   the   years   had   considered    them- 
selves free  men  and  women,  and  the  com- 
manding general  informed  me  that  al- 
most without  exception  they  were  un- 
friendly to  Americans.  The  men   were 
away  and.  according  to  the  women,  had 
been  away  for  a  long  time.  Only  old  men 
and  women  were  there.  Yet.  some  of  the 
women  had  babies  a  few  months  old.  My 
informant  said  the  conclusion  was  that 
the  husbands  were  away  and  were  in  the 
VC.  While  the  men  are  fiiihting  lor  what 
thev    consider    the    libennion    of    their 
countiy.  the  women  and  children  were 
herded    together    and    ipken    from    the 
burial  places  of  their  ancestors  '-o  .sacred 
to  the  Vietnamese,  and  placed  in  con- 
centration or  refugee  camps,  so  our  artil- 
lerymen in  their  ob.servation  posts  could 
have  a  better  view  of  the  countryside  lo 
enable  them  to  better  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks. A  few  of  those  camps.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sorry  to  say.  were  .so  terrible 
that  they  caused  me  to  think  about  what 
we  denounced  in  World  War  II  when  we 
talked  about  Dachau  and  other  concen- 
tration camps  in  Germany. 

Defoliation  of  1he  forest  by  low-yield 
atomic  weapons  could  well  be  done.  When  you 
remove  the  foliage,  you  remove  tli?  cover-- 


So  said  Barry  Goldwatcr  in  1964. 
At  that  time  I  denounced  as  unthink- 
able the  defoliation  and  desecration  of 
the  Vietnamese  countryside.  Administra- 
tion militarists  have  carried  on  the  Gold- 
water  program.  We  are  indeed  removing 
the  cover,  hoping  the  VC  will  stand  naked 
to  be  cut  down  by  American  air  power 
and  tremendous  firepower.  In  doing  this 
we  are  also  spraying  and  destroying  crops 
in  VC  controlled  areas  using  a  commer- 
cial weed  killer  and  the  land  itself   is 
likely  to  be  sterile,  poisoned  and  worth- 
less for  many  years.  Vietnam,  a  beautiful 
green  paradise,  is  being  stripped  of  veg- 
etation and  crops.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1966,  an  area  of  a  thousand  square 
miles— the  size  of  Rhode  Island— was  de- 
foliated. By  this  Januar>-  it  is  estimated 
that  a  million  and  a  half  acres  have  been 
ruined.  Defense  Department  officials  now 
propose  to  use  new,  more  powerful  chem- 
icals  to   increase   the   total   of   ruined, 
spoiled  land  to  a  catastrophic  extent.  A 
recent  test  of  27  pounds  of  supercharged 
defoliant  wiped  out  an  acre  of  rain  for- 
est,  ruining  that  area  for  how  long  a 
period  no  one  can  accurately  predict. 

Unfortunately,  these  shameful  tactics 
result  in  destroying  crops  and  even  foli- 
age supplying  food  for  water  buffalo  so 
greatly  needed  by  Vietnamese  farmers. 
Of  course,  many  water  buffalo  and  other 
livestock   were   destroyed.   We   are   not 
only  destroying  the  meager  food  supply 
of  Vietnamese  civilians,  but  also  leaving 
the  earth  sterile  for  future  generations. 
Unfortunately,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren trying  to  stay  alive  are  being  pushed 
closer  to  starvation  or  herded  like  ani- 
mals into  American  refugee  camps.  It 
Is  dlflacult  to  visualize  this  burned-out, 
devastated  land.  . 

It  Is  apparent  to  any  observer  m  South- 
east Asia  that  the  Saigon  reeime  is 
hopelessly  corrupt  and  unconcerned  for 
the  lot  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  recently 
stoted  after  hU  return  fnan  Vietnam, 


officials  in  Saigon  are  indifferent  toward 
their  own  peoi^le.  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  is  infested  with  cor- 
ruption. 

The  Saigon  regime  .shows  little  or  no 
concern  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  civilians  who  have  been  wounded  and 
maimed.  They  arc  more  concerned  with 
maintaining  themselves  in  power  than 
m  heli)ing  their  own  people  who  have  be- 
come victims  of  the  war.  They  treat  the 
ma.ss  of  the  Vietnamese  in  the  country- 
side in  the  same  manner  a.s  Ihe  French 
and  Japanese  colonial  masters  who  pre- 
ceded them. 

Less  than  one-lV-urth  of  the  arable  h.nd 
arquired  tav  the  SaifJon  povevnment  since 
1954  tor  distribution  to  the  peasants  has 
actually   been  distubuted.  At  the  same 
time  the  National  Liberation  Front,  or 
VC     have    reportedly    distributed    some 
five  times  the  amount  of  land  distributed 
by  the  Saigon   regime.  In  areas  under 
control  of  the  Saigon  military  regime, 
the  old  feudal  system  of  absentee  land- 
lords still  prevails.  Top-level  talk  of  win- 
ning the  "ijolitical'  war  by  "social  re- 
form" and  "revolutionary  development" 
remains  emptv  verbiage.  Wherever  U.S. 
troops,  or  friendly,  so-called.  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  establish   "security"  in 
the  villaecs.  the  landlords  return  to  col- 
lect  back  rents  and  reimixise  a   feudal 
svstem  on  the  pea.santiw. 

Mr  President.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  de- 
tailing the  instances  of  the  corruption 
that  encompass  all  aspects  of  life  in 
South  Vietnam  However,  it  all  adds  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  date  failed 
dismallv  in  our  efforts  to  establish  a 
viable  government  in  South  Vietnam 
ti-ulv  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  In.stead  of  sup- 
pressing honest  di.ssent  Thieu  and  his 
cohorts  should  be  broadening  his  govem- 
m.cnt  to  include  spokesmen  for  the  nti- 
rcpresented  millions  of  South  Viet- 
namese who  yearn  for  peace. 

Mr  President,  the  warhawk  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  admirals  and 
generals  consistently  urge  further  esca- 
lation of  the  war  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
their  advice  to  date  has  proven  to  be 
abvsmallv  wrong.  The  views  of  such  out- 
standing military  leaders  as  Gens.  James 
M  Gavin,  Matthew  Ridgway.  and  David 
M  Shoup  who  have  urged  deescalation 
of  the  war.  cessation  of  the  bombmp, 
and  eventual  disengagement  and  with- 
drawal to  our  coastal  enclaves  under  the 
protection  of  our  airpower  and  our  1st 
and  7th  Fleets,  have  been  ignored. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that,  with 
more  than  a  half  a  miUion  troops  bet- 
ter trained  and  equipped  than  any 
troops  in  our  history,  with  more  than 
600  000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  with 
45  000  South  Koreans— I  reviewed  the 
Ti-'er  and  Blue  Dragon  and  other  South 
Korean  divisions,  and  they  are  splendid 
combat  soldiers— with  command  of  the 
air  and  .sea.  we  have  been  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  280,000  Vietcong  armed, 
until  recently,  with  only  rifle.-,  and  mor- 
tars The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
our  military  leaders  have  grossly  mis- 
judged the  character  of  this  war. 

The  failure  of  our  military  leaders  to 
solve  the  problems  of  guerrilla  warfare 
in  Vietnam  is.  ironically,  now  being  used 
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by  them  to  dlslodi?e  civilian  control  over 
tht^  military  The  warhavk  sienerals  and 
admirals  now  demand  that  all  restric- 
tions be  removed  from  targets  In  north 
Vietnam  This,  despite  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  publicly 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  our 
bomblnu  of  North  Vietnam  would  never 
end  the  war  and  has  neither  stopped  nor 
fven  curbed  the  Infiltration  from  the 
north  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  south. 

Despite  the  loss  of  more  than  15.000 
American  lives  In  our  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  civil  war.  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $50  billion,  despite  a 
4-to-l  advantage  in  manpower  and  an 
enormous  advantage  In  firepower,  we 
are  still  no  nearer  victor,-  than  a  year 
ai::o  The  constant  answer  of  the  '-!en- 
erals  and  admirals  to  pa.st  failures  is 
•eive  us  more  men  '  ai^d  more  bombing. 
If  they  are  golHi,'  to  continue  .seekintj  to 
destroy  a  nation  and  to  IcUl  ofl  thou- 
sands ax)d  thou.sands  of  civilian  men. 
women,  and  children,  in  addition  to  the 
150.000  civilians  we  have  alreadv  killed 
and  maimed  with  our  artillery  and  na- 
palm bombink'.  then  those  in  power  In 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  tell  the  tnith  to  the 
American  people  They  should  tell  them 
that  it  is  Etoing  to  require  the  participa- 
tion of  perhaps  more  than  1  million 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and 
marines  Let  us  hope  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  come  to  its  senses  before  we 
are  committed  to  such  a  tragic  course 
of  action. 

Mr  President,  we  are  not  involved  in 
the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  to  the  extent 
we  are  today  because  of  any  commit- 
ments marie  by  Presidents  Eisenhov.er 
or  Kenned,"  There  are  no  mch  commit- 
ments We  are  not  in  Vietnam  because 
of  our  commitments  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  We  are  not  in  Vietnam  in  order 
to  contain  Chinese  communism. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  we  at- 
tempted to  create  a  pro-Americm.  .-.nti- 
Communist  Chines  -  buffer  state  m  Viet- 
nam and  failed  Since  1961  we  have  been 
fi^htinf?  to  .save  face  It  now  s?cms  evi- 
dent that  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion IS  to  seek  a  military  victory- ;  but 
the  fact  is  we  are  not  winning  in  Viet- 
nam A.ssumint,'  tven  that  Communist 
China  did  not  under  any  circumstances 
intervene,  we  cannot  attain  true  victory 
in  Vietnam.  A  stalemate  s'jems  to  be  the 
situation. 

General  Westmoreland,  who  was  ^ood 
enough  to  Kive  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
talking  with  me.  informed  me  that  we 
are  no  longer  losing  the  war.  Incident- 
ally, when  I  was  in  Vietnam  2  years  ago. 
General  Westmoreland  informed  me.  and 
I  •.va.s  surprised  to  be  so  informed,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Vlctcong  fighting  us  in 
the  Mekong  Delta  were  boi  a  and  reared 
m  the  Mekong  Delta,  which  is  south  and 
west  of  Saigon  Then  his  chief  deputy 
told  me  when  I  was  in  Thailand^not 
knowing  of  the  other  conversation — 
that  30  ptrcent  of  the  Vietcong  fighting 
us  then  and  now  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
—ere  born  and  reared  in  the  Mekong 
D?lta. 

I  said,  General,  we  are  involved  in  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam,  are  we  not'" 

He  said.  ■"Well,  it  is  an  insuiiection 
we  are  involved  in." 


Unfortunately,  the  hard  truth  is  that 
South  Vietnam  can  only  survive  ius  a 
military  dependi'iu  and  protectorate  of 
the  United  States  To  quell  all  armed 
opp<-)sitlon  would  at  best  force  us  to  be- 
come miifd  down  m  a  war  that  could 
last  5,  10.  or  -0  or  more  years  and  cost 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans.  Then,  we  would  be 
conquerors  of  a  hostile  people  and  forced 
to  maintain  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion troops  in  Vietnam  as  a  uarrl.son  It 
is  stubborn  and  foolhardy  to  continue  to 
speak  of  or  to  seek  a  militaiy  victory 
If  the  President  continues  to  demand 
that  we  go  on  to  an  ultimate  military 
victory,  then  no  American  can  tell  .vith 
any  certainty  where  that  may  eventually 
lead  us. 

The  alternati\e  is  to  seek  a  diplomatic 
settlement  under  which  an  interim  gov- 
ernment represpiiting  all  elements  of 
South  Vletname.se  societv  could  end  the 
civil  war  and  the  people  of  Vietnam 
them.selves  ultimately  decide  whether 
and  iiow  north  and  south  should  be  re- 
unified. The  alternative  is  a  policy  of 
political  and  economic  support  for  im- 
poverished peoples,  of  peaceful  compe- 
tition with  Communist  rerlmes.  .■^nd  of 
collecti\'e,  not  unilateral,  defense  aeainst 
actual  armed  aggression  It  is  foolhaidy 
to  persist  in  our  blunder  in  Vietnam  at 
incalculable  cost  to  our  motal  position 
and  our  responsibilitie.s  at  hc>me  and 
elsev.here   in   the   world 

On  December  29.  1967  the  For-iign 
Minister  of  North  Vietnam  said: 

.\fter  Che  tJnlted  SUites  lias  ended  uncon- 
ditionally the  bombing  and  .-ill  other  .icts  of 
war  .igalnst  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Demix-fHtlc  Republic  of  Vietnam 
'rill  hold  tallci  with  the  United  States  on  the 
questions  concerned 

Tliat  was  December  29.  1967  This  is 
February  1.  1968  Our  President  should 
manifest  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a  cease- 
fire and  a  diplomatic  settlement  He 
should  immediately  order  the  uncondi- 
tional cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  This  is  a  risk,  of  course,  but  a 
risk  that  we  can  well  take. 

Some  administration  warhawks.  nota- 
bly Secretai-y  of  State  Rusk,  have  con- 
temptuou.sly  suggested  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  oppose  the  continued  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  do  not  consider  that  a 
halt  in  the  boir.bing  would  result  in  the 
deaths  of  i;housands  of  young  .Americans, 
They  ignore  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
the  .\mencans  killed  in  the  entire  Viet- 
nam war  from  1961  to  the  present  time 
have  been  killed  since  the  beginning  of 
1967.  the  period  of  the  most  intensive 
escalation  and  expansion  of  the  war  Sta- 
tistics further  reveal  the  number  of 
American  deaths  declined  during  the 
bombing  pause  last  February  Secretary 
of  Defen.se  McNamara  expressed  doubt 
that  reduction  of  the  bombing  would 
bring  a  marked  increase  m  American  cas- 
ualties in  Soutii  Vietnam,  as  claimed  by 
the  warhavvk  generals  and  by  Secretary 
Rusk 

If  we  continue  the  bombing  we  take  a 
greater  risk  m  the  continuation  of  the 
war.  increased  casualties  and  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  the  war  Into  Laos 
and  Cambodia 

I  spent  .>ome  days  in  Laos,  and  I  was 
horrified  at  what  I  witnessed  in  that  un- 


derdeveloped country,  who.se  neutralitv 
we  have  ostensibly  been  fighting  to  main- 
tain, and  whose  neutrality  we  are  now 
violating  ourselves.  In  fact,  the  war 
might  very  likely  be  extended  into  China 
itself  In  the  past.  President  John.son  h;* 
demanded  an  assurance  of  ■■prompt 
talks  before  halting  the  bombing.  How- 
ever, he  keeps  adding  other  demands  iind 
a.s.surances  that  the  talks  will  be  "pro- 
ductive." Demanding  that  Hanoi  atrrec 
in  advance  to  halt  its  aid  to  the  Vietcong. 
while  our  own  mas*;ive  military  pre.scnce 
remains  intact  and  our  own  supplies  and 
men  continue  to  fiow  by  air  and  sea  un- 
abated from  the  United  States  into  Viet- 
nam. ;s  really  a  concealed  demand  lor 
surrender  that  our  administration  lead- 
ei-s  have  been  making. 

The  Presidenf.s  claim  that  we  would 
■  eopavdize  the  lives  of  our  troops  while 
we  hold  talks  unconditionally  does  not 
hold  water  Our  men  are  bcinff  shot  at 
and  killed  every  day  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  more  would  be  .-hot 
at  or  killed  if  diplomats  sat  down  nt  the 
negotiating  table.  Thou<jh  continuing 
fic'htinu  v.hile  necotiating.  hoping  to  se- 
cure a  ceasefire  and  peace  admittedly 
leaves  much  to  ^e  desired,  it  is  better 
than  fiuhtiiiL;  while  not  neuotiatinn.  It  is 
tragic  that  President  Johnson  .seems  to 
refuse  to  accept  tlie  military  neutraliza- 
tion of  Vietnam  as  an  honorable  and 
proper  objective  of  American  policy.  The 
objective  he  is  pursuinL;  of  achieviu-,'  total 
victory  and  the  establi.-hment  of  an  anti- 
Communist,  pro-.^.rnerican  South  Vi  t- 
nam  can  be  attained,  if  at  all.  only  by 
many  more  years  of  "  ar  and  can  be  pre- 
.served  only  by  a  permanent  American 
military  presence  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia. 

Very  definitely  Ftesidcnt  Johnson 
owes  It  to  the  American  people  to  give  un 
ins  determination  to  continue  our  flchl- 
int:  111  Vietnam  until  we  attain  military 
victorv  and  in  the  process  destroy  much 
of  Vietnam  anci  kill,  maim,  and  vound 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  children,  women,  and  men. 
Unless  he  '.'ives  up  that  idea  of  military 
victory.  Americans  will  be  losina:  lives 
in  Vietnam  not  only  throughout  1968 
but  also  in  future  years  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1972.  or  beyond  that. 

We  .Americans  cannot  possiblv  attain 
following  a  cca^e-iire  all  that  would  be 
achuned  by  complete  mihlary  \iciory 
and  the  destruction  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  VC  and  of  North  Vietnam  .  r.d  also 
Us  bridt;es.  railroads,  dams,  factories  and 
other  structures  However,  through  ne- 
eoiiations  we  can  hope  to  attain  th' 
neutralization  of  Vietnam  and  of  ail 
.Southeast  Asia. 

What  President  Johnson  should  siek 
to  attain  is  a  cease-fire.  Then  enforce- 
ment oi  that  by  constant  surveillance  by 
an  expanded  International  Coiitro!  C\'m- 
mi.s.sion  witli  representatives  of  India, 
Canada,  and  Poland,  and  added  .secunty 
forces  to  enforce  its  will  and  with  the 
irrevocable  promise  of  elections  through- 
out all  of  Vietnam  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1970.  to  bilng  about  reunification 
of  what  is  now  termed  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  in  one  united  Viet- 
nam. This  would  restore  Vietnam  to  its 
historic  status  as  one  country,  so  recog- 
nized in  the  Geneva  agreement  of  19.'i4 
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which  referred  to  the  17th  parallel  as  a 
temporary  demarcation  line,  and  not  a 
:i,itional  "boundary.  At  the  conference 
t  ible.  iiending  the  time  of  these  elections 
V  hich  would  be  supervi-sed  by  officials  of 
•.he  International  Control  Commission — 
.md  I  advocate  this  policy — it  could  be 
■itireed  that  what  is  now  South  Vietnam 
is  to  continue  as  a  neutralized  country; 
North  Vietnam  to  remain  as  it  is,  a 
nationalist  Communist  country.  A  uni- 
fied Vietnam  could  and  would  be  a  buffer 
against  any  possible  southerly  expansion 
of  Communi.st  China.  In  fact,  North 
Vietnam,  which  is  now  a  nationalist 
Communist  country,  could  become  an 
Asiatic  Yugo.slavia. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  Vietnamese 
.md  the  Chinese  have  been  enemies. 
Whether  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  be  alive  and 
powerful  in  1970,  as  he  is  now.  Is  a  matter 
m  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  He  Is 
an  old  man  to  be  sure  and  reportedly  In 
poor  health,  .so  it  Is  unknown  now 
whether  he  will  be  alive  2  or  2i2  years 
from  now.  However,  in  the  event  he  is 
alive  in  1970  and  should  be  elected  by 
the  maiority  of  the  voters  of  all  Vietnam, 
then  that  would  be  the  manifestation  of 
the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
who  are  we  to  say  that  we  have  a  man- 
date to  upset  that'? 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  and 
promised    election    it   must    be    assured 
that  all  citizens  of  the  entire   area  of 
Vietnam,  north  and  .south  of  the  17th 
,  arallel.  who  are   above  the   age  of   18 
.iiould  be  entitled  to  vote.  This,  regard- 
'.e.'ss  of  whether  they  are  Buddhists,  neu- 
tralists. CiUholics,  or  members  of  various 
and  divers  tribes  and  sects.  This  would 
be  different  in  Sinnh  Vi.  tnitn.  than  when 
Kv   and    the    militarists    operating    the 
Saigon  reiiime  last  September  barred  all 
neutralists  trom  \otint!  and  barred  the 
candidacy   of    the   popular   Duong   Van 
MirJi'-'Vu    Mi'.ih.    so    ca'ied  - vho    had 
been  President  ol  the  Saiaon  lecime  and 
V  ho  was  overthrown  by  the  uenerals  in 
the  nighttime  coup  m  June  of  1965.  Nine 
of    those    ten    uenerals    fousht    for    the 
Fifnch  Army  in  1954  aaainst  their  own 
fellow  countrymen  who  were  seeking  na- 
lonal  liberation.  Then,  they  selected  Ky 
as  Prime  Minister.  Ky  was  in  the  French 
air  force  fr::htina  auamst  his  own  coun- 
tivmen   during   their  war  of   liberation 
from  France.  Yet.  though  all  this  has 
occurred,  've  hr.\e  heard  :.oout  one  :nan. 
onp  vote  !'  Vietnam. 

Fuilher.more.  thi^  time  U  must  be  def- 
•■.iteiy  a'^reed  that  the  election  vse  ap- 
iirovtwill  not  be  called  off  Regarding  the 
1&64  Ger.'  va  accords.  John  Foster  Dulles 
approved  the  provision  promising  elec- 
tions  throughout   all   Vietnam   in    1956. 
FiesiQcnt  Diem,  who  was  installed  by  us 
as  President  of  South  Vietnam  with  the 
help  of  our  CIA.  called  off  the  elections. 
rhe  civil   war   then   resumed,   and  our 
I  a.sualties  have  been  more  than  100.000, 
.md  our  warjilanes  and  helicopters  de- 
st roved  in  combat  more  than  2,000.  That 
IS  the  price  we  Americans  have  paid  for 
.nvolvmg  ourselves  in  a  civil  war  in  an 
.\siatic  countr>-  10,000  miles  distant  from 
>ur  shores. 
Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  the 
address  of  the  able  Senator  enormously 
interesting. 

I  inquire  ol  the  Senator  if  the  Geneva 
accords  did  not  provide  for  internation- 
ally supervised  elections  in  Vietnam  as 
a  national  entity  in  order  to  permit 
Vietnamese  people  to  achieve  and  have 
the  right  of  self-determination? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
absolutely  factually  correct  in  his  state- 
ment. We  approved  of  that,  and  that 
was  a  guarantee.  It  was  recognized  at 
the  time. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  President 
Eisenhower  referred  to  that  later  and 
said  that  had  the  election  been  held.  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  then  regarded  as  the  George 
Washington  of  Vietnam,  would  have  re- 
ceived 80  percent  of  the  vote  throughout 
all  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  not  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord specifically  stipulate  that  the  17th 
Parallel  was  to  be  only  a  temporary 
cease-fire  area  and  that  it  should  not 
be  con.sidered  as  a  political  bnundarj-  in 
any  respect? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  It 
was  referred  to  as  a  temporary  demarca- 
tion line,  and  the  Geneva  accords  spe- 
cifically stated  that  it  was  not  a  national 
boundary. 

Mr.  GORE.  Have  not  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk  stated  several 
times  that  the  Geneva  accord  is  "an  ade- 
quate basis  for  peace  in  Vietnam?" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  has  been 
stated.  Those  are  their  words,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  action  along  that  line. 
Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  in  essence 
proposing  an  implementation  of  the  Ge- 
iicva  accords? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  us 
to  go  on  from  there,  because  the  United 
States,  through  its  then  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  .-specifically  ap- 
proved the  Geneva  accords. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe,  to  be  specific,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  the 
United  States,  instead  of  apin-ovinu— 
though  it  was  not  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  accords — attached,  by  way  of 
addendum,  a  statement  pledging  the 
United  States  not  to  disrupt  the  Geneva 
accords. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
jiuished  Senator  is  correct,  and  that  was 
so  stated.  John  Foster  Dulles  stated  that 
our  Government  apprc\ed  the  i-.ccords 
but  the  United  States  was  not  a  signa- 
tory. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, both  the  VC,  or  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  and  the  civilian 
and  military  forces  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  forces  of  the  present  government 
of  South  Vietnam— the  military  recime 
of  Thieu  and  Ky— must  accept  settle- 
ments made  with  the  realization  that 
neither  side  has  won  a  military  victory. 
The  historian  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  in  his 
great  work  "Hannibal's  Legacy,"  stated 
that  the  price  of  Rome's  subjugation  of 
the  Western  Mediterranean  was  an  eco- 
nomic, social  and  religious  derangement 
of  Roman  life. 
The   governmeiit — 


He  wrote — 


tji'iu  on  pursuing  military  adventures  on 
the  Ironliers,  became  less  and  less  respon- 
sive to  domestic  problems. 

Toynbee  draws  the  lesson: 

War  posthumously  avenges  the  dead  on 
the  survivors,  and  the  vanquished  on  the 
victors  The  nemesis  of  war  Is  Intrinsic  It 
did  not  need  the  invention  of  the  atomic 
weapon  lo  make  this  apparent  It  was  llUis- 
fsratpd.  more  than  two  thousand  years  before 
utir  time,   by  Hannibal'B  legacy  to  Rome, 

We  Americans  should  refuse  to  con- 
tinue to  waste  our  strength,  economic, 
military,  and  moral,  in  so  highly  ques- 
tionable a  course  as  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
Rather,  the  administration  must  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  about  some  kind  of 
limitation  and  ultimately  a  settlement  of 
the  war. 

We  have  passed  several  points  at 
which  some  limitation  of  the  war  might 
have  been  possible.  The  recent  state- 
ment by  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreiun 
Minister  offers  us  ijerhaps  a  last  best 
opi)ortunitv  to  try  to  seek  an  honorable 
end  to  this  miserable  war.  I  urge  Presi- 
dent John.son  to  test  the  statement  of 
North  Vietnam  by  unconditionally  halt- 
ing the  bombing.  It  is  an  opportunity 
that  may  not  come  again. 

Tuesdav  of  this  week.  Premier  Indira 
Ghandi  of  India  and  Premier  Ko.sygin  of 
the  Soviet  Union  issued  from  New  Delhi 
a  public  statement  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. Thev  called  on  President  Johnson 
to  respond  forthwith  to  the  peace  offer 
from  Hanoi  by  ordering  an  uncondi- 
tional .stopping  of  American  bombini;  of 
North  Vietnam  in  order  to  effect  a  po- 
litical .settlement  of  the  American  war  in 
Vietnam  and  to  brin^  peace.  President 
John.son.  the  hour  is  late.  Why  have  you 
failed  to  respond  to  the  offer  of  the  For- 
eign Mini.ster  of  North  Vietnam  that  his 
countrv  will  necotiate  if  there  is  an  un- 
conditional halt  in  the  bombinc  of  North 
VietnanV^  Whv  have  you  apparently  \?,- 
nnred  or  leiected  the  plea  of  the  leaders 
of  India   and  the  Soviet  Union? 

To  continue  our  present  trade  course 
i^  likelv  to  lead  to  a  third  world  war.  We 
are  ravacina  a  small  agrarian  country 
which  i^resents  no  threat  whatever  to  our 
interest  or  security.  For  this  we  are  pay- 
ina  a  price  which  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans feel  is  intolerable, 

Mr.  President.  I  vield  liic  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  ot  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clcrl;  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make  a 
statement  on  a  nongermane  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  Is  there 
objection':'  Tire  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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INTERNATIONAL    AND   DOMESTIC 
TRAVEL    ACT   OF    1968 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  11  cosponsors.  I  Introduce 
the  International  and  Domestic  Travel 
Act  of  1968  The  cospf.»nsors  of  the  mea.s- 
urp  are  Senators  Bible.  Brooke,  Cannon. 
Clark.  Hansen,  Hartke.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri McGee  Perct.  Scott,  and  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey 

The  proposal  made  In  this  bill  Is  a 
p<-)sltive  approach  lo  a  solution  of  the 
US.  travel  deficit  problem  Positive 
measures  sugi?ested  to  the  administration 
for  the  last  several  years  .should,  in  our 
Judsrment,  be  silven  an  opportunity  to 
operate  t)efore  Congress  enaoUs  any 
measures  to  restrict  travel  abroad  by  US. 
citizens.  Travel  restnctions  as  proposed 
by  the  administration  would  be  self- 
defeatlns.  difficult  to  administer,  and 
would  invoke  retaliation  by  countries 
which  depend  on  income  received  from 
American  tourists. 

Let  ufi  emphasize  the  positive  before 
we  go  tor  the  neRative  and  restrict  the 
freedom  of  our  people  to  travel. 

This  bill,  bipartisan  in  sponsorship.  Ls 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capabilities 
of  the  US  Travel  Service  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  It  would  in- 
crease foreign  travel  to  the  United  Statt-s 
and  assLst  private  Industry'  and  official 
travel  organizations  to  encourage  in- 
creased domestic  travel  by  Americans. 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides: 
First,  New  respon.sibilitles  for  the  US. 
.Travel  Service.  These  Include  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  national  travel  policy, 
coordination  of  present  travel  activities 
of  various  Federal  agencies,  encourage- 
ment and  Improvement  of  domestic 
travel  facilities,  and  coordination  of  and 
acting  a^  the  Federal  Governments  liai- 
son with  State  and  private  tourist  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr  President,  at  the  present  time 
the  United  States  Travel  Service  oper- 
ates exclusively  abroad  and  it  has  no 
domestic  functions. 

The  proposed  legislation  further  pro- 
vides : 

Second  A  budget  of  315  million  to 
finance  the  Service's  new  activities  and 
to  strengthen  its  present  activities 
abroad  Of  this.  $5  million  would  be  u.sed 
to  start  the  proposed  domestic  travel 
program  and  $10  million  would  be  used 
to  promote  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

Third.  A  national  inventory'  of  our 
travel  resources  to  lay  the  groundworls 
for  a  long-term  national  travel  program 
The  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  l5-member  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Comnusaion,  to  be  ap- 
poinied  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
from  amons  private  citizens  knowledge- 
able and  e.xperienced  m  ihe  travel  field 
For  the  past  7  years  the  country  has 
been  faced  with  a  continuous  balance- 
cf-paymcnts  deficit,  a  significant  cle- 
ment of  which  has  been  the  much  high- 
er level  of  U.S.  travel  expenditures 
abroad  than  foreign  travel  expenditures 
in  the  United  States. 

This  has  given  us  the  famous  travel 
gap  which,  in  round  figures,  was  approx- 
imately $19  billion  to  S2  billion  in  1967 
Except   for   the  establushment  of   the 
US.  Travel  Service  in  1961— m  the  leg- 


islation for  which  Senator  Magni'son 
and  I  had  Joined — no  action  ha.s  been 
taken  by  this  admini.stratlon  that  dealt 
effectively  with  this  problem.  The  ad- 
ministration ha.s  not  been  willing  to  fight 
for  congressional  approval  of  the  USTS 
budget  request  in  any  year  since  it  went 
into  operation  with  the  result  that 
USTS  has  never  been  able  to  get  appro- 
pnation.s  even  up  t4)  lt,s  authorized  level 
of  $4  7  million  per  year 

I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  5^nate  and 
fought  for  it  time  and  again  They  were 
knocked  down  in  the  Caminitte«»  on  Ap- 
propriations of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  by  conference  committees  No  one 
se<»ms  to  realize  what  we  were  up  against 
We  would  never  have  had  travel  restric- 
tions proixi.sed  In  panic  if  this  propcsal 
had  been  m  elTect  It  could  have  cut  our 
deficit  nearly  in  half,  or  from  substan- 
tially $4  billion  Ui  $2  billion  However. 
that  IS  water  over  the  dam  and  we  are 
dealing  with  what  can  be  done  now 

The  President  Is  proposini;  very  drastic 
restrictions  on  travel  Of  all  of  the  thines 
the  President  is  proposing  to  meet  the 
balance-of-payments  problems,  this  Is 
the  mtxst  unjxjpular  and  deservedly  so. 
because  especially  m  all  of  the  years, 
this  country,  the  greatest  tourist  attrac- 
tion in  the  world,  has  not  begun  to  be 
exploited. 

In  his  Economic  Report  In  January 
lOnl.  the  Presiden'  called  for  establish- 
ment of  a  special  Industry-Crovemment 
task  force  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions by  May  1  on  how  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment can  best  stimulate  foreign  travel  to 
the  United  States  It  took  11  months  to 
appoint  this  task  force,  which  was  not 
appointed  until  N<Hemb«»r  16,  1967,  and 
'.vhicli  was  to  report  by  early  summer. 

On  January  1,  the  President  asked 
them  to  file  their  tlrst  report  by  February 
15  Then  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
■sage  the  President  gave  strong  hints  that 
he  will  propo.st^  restrictions  on  travel  to 
rr^diicc  the  "tiavel  deficit"  by  $500 
million. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  President  is 
considering — and  that  Treasui-y  wit- 
nesses may  propose  when  they  testify 
before  the  House  Ways  and  MeaiLs  Com- 
mitu.e  on  Febniary  5 — restrictive  meas- 
ures on  travel  Just  10  days  before  the 
President's  Travel  Task  Force's  first  re- 
port is  due  to  be  sent  to  him  and  the 
Congress.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

Beiore  restrictions  are  called  for  on' 
travel — and  freedom  to  travel  is  a  most 
important  rigiu — every  conceivable  posi- 
tive measure,  my  own  bill,  the  jjroposals 
of  the  task  forte  and  others,  .-.hould  be 
tried. 

Also,  as  the  Senate  heard  discussed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I.Mr.  WiLLLAMsl  and  me  yesterday, 
recommendations  for  .some  means  of 
utilizing  foreign  currency  by  U.S. 
travelers  abroad — either  derived  from 
U  S.  Counterpart  holdings  of  certain  for- 
eign currencies  such  as  rupees  or  Israeli 
poimd  or  by  long-term  credit-.swap  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  countries  in- 
terested in  US.  tourism — are  rejxirtedly 
being  explored  by  the  Travel  Task  Force 
itself,  and  should  be  triven  a  chance  to 
work  before  we  undertake  restrictions 
in  this  field. 

I  especially  condemn  such  a  discrimi- 


natory proposal  as  taxing  every  traveler 
$5  or  $10  a  day.  or  imposing  a  tax  of  i 
percent  on  airline  tickets,  which  would 
only  favor  the  rich  over  those  In  moderate 
circum.stances  It  would  have  no  other 
effect. 

Restrictions  on  travel  are  self  defeat- 
ing. Not  only  would  they  be  difficult  to 
administer  but  they  will  surely  invoke 
retaliation  by  countries  who  depend  en 
income  received  from  American  tourists 
If  exemptions  are  made  for  certain  coun- 
tries or  certain  type  of  traveler,  cries  ^i 
di-scrimination  will  be  heard  and  with 
justification 

My  own  bill,  the  proposals  of  the 
Travel  Task  Force  and  other  suggestions 
taking  the  po.sitive  approach  are  clearly 
workable  alternatives  to  restrictive  meas- 
ures and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  not  to  support  any  restrictive 
legislation  before  the.se  positive  meas- 
ures have  been  tried.  If  they  do  not  re- 
sult in  reducing  the  "travel  deficit"  sub- 
stantially by  S500  million  within  the  next 
12  to  18  months  and  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  hope  to  get  better  cooperation  from 
foreign  governments,  then — and  only 
then — would  it  be  in  order  to  draw  U!> 
restrictive  measures. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons. 
and  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  pro- 
p>">sals  which  have  been  made  in  this 
field  are  the  most  unpopular  and  dc- 
.servedly  .so  of  tlie  measures  rooom- 
mended  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
our  balance  of  payments.  I  hope  verv 
much  the  administration  will  get  behind 
a  stimulation  of  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  begin  to  use  brains 
and  ingenuity  to  work  out  arrangements 
wit!)  foreign  countries  which  would  not 
inhibit  travel  but  facilitate  travel  and 
Postpone  the  Impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  we  could  thereby  use  ciir- 
i-encies  we  have  in  excess  and  counter- 
\y<\n  currencies  for  similar  purposes. 

I  think  that  with  an  application  of  in- 
genuity, brains,  and  the  invesrtment  of 
a  small  amount  of  money,  a  great  deal 
can  done  in  tills  field  which  will  obviate 
the  need  for  imposing  harsh  restrictions 
on  the  traditional  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2907i  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Travel  Act  of  1961  in  order  to 
promote  travel  in  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  JAV^TS  ifor  himself 
and  other  Senators  i  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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truth    about    a   pextlcular    Incident.    A 
single  misrepreeentatlon  casts  a  shadow 


NOBODY  BELIEVES  THE  COMMU- 
NISTS—WHO BELIEVES  THE 
UNITED    STATES? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  New  York  T.mcs  for  Janu- 
ary 31.  1968.  entitled  "Nobody  Believes 
Cjinmumsts.  "  jxjints  out: 

Rcut'.lon  liere  and  abroad  to  the  Pueblo 
ln:.idcnt  suggests  tiiat  the  credibility  of  ttie 
Government  of  the  United  States  ts  not  unl- 
verr.illy  accepted— whlcli  is  a  trnplc  reflection 
on  this  democracy. 

The  repercussions  of  an  untruth  told 
by  a  democratic  nation  to  its  people  go 
much  further  than  the  perversion  of  ihe 


of  doubt  on  the  truthfulness  of  all  future 
.statements  made  by  that  government  to 
Its  people. 

The  United  States  Is  in  the  truly  un- 
enviable position— because  of  its  past 
misrepresentations — of  having  all  Its 
i)iiblic  pronouncements  greeted  with 
.skepticism. 

For  that  s&d  state  of  affairs  the  United 
States  has  no  one  to  blame  but  Itself. 

Beginning  with  the  U-2  Incident,  run- 
ning through  the  Bay  of  Pigs  tragedy 
and  on  to  the  cloud  that  shrouds  what 
actually  occurred  In  August  1964  at  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  witnessed  administration 
after  administration  issuing  statements 
which  the  later  revelation  of  the  true 
[acts  proved  to  be  wrong. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  so 
much  skepticism  has  developed  at  home 
and  abroad  at  the  explanation — or  lack 

of  it^ given  by  the  administration  for  the 

incident  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo"? 

The  steady  erosion  of  domestic  and 
foreign  confidence  in  statements  emanat- 
ing from  the  United  States  is  Indeed  one 
of  the  more  unfortunate  effects  of  its 
military  involvement  In  Vietnam.  In  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Times'  editorial: 
Tliere  have  been  repeated  misrepresenta- 
tions by  the  Johnson  Administration  con- 
(•ernlng  the   war  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  the  misrspresentations 
concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam  began 
long  before  the  Johnson  administration. 
They  began  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration when  the  attempt  was 
made — successfully — to  subvert  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
civil  war  raging  in  South  Vietnam  was 
in  fact  "aggression  from  the  north." 

This  aping  of  the  Communist  pro- 
pensity for  lying  can  erode  the  very 
foundations  of  our  democracy.  Telling 
the  truth  should  be  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  a  democracy 
and  a  free  society.  The  tendency  is  in- 
creasing to  gloss  over  misrepresentations 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  grounds 
that  "the  Communists  do  it,  so  why 
should  not  the  United  States?" 

It  should  be  stopped  once  and  for  all 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
;>rinted  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  31, 
1968.  entitled  "Nobody  Believes  Com- 
munists." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nobody  Believes  Communists 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Ar- 
thur Sylvester  once  asserted  that  a  govern- 
ment has  the  'right,  if  necessary,   to  lie  to 
save  itself." 

There  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Sylvester  said.  But  the  right  to  lie,  if 
indeed  it  may  be  granted,  is  a  liighly  selec- 
tive prerogative  that  can  be  abused  only  at 
the  rislc  of  incalculable  self-harm.  Reaction 
here  and  abroad  to  the  Pueblo  incident  sug- 
gests that  the  credibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted— which  is  a  tragic  reflection  on  this 
(iemocracy. 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  obtain  a  speedy  re- 


turn of  the  captured  intelligence  ship  and 
its  crew  have  been  handicapped  by  an  un- 
fortunately widespread  siieptlcism  on  the 
part  of  outsiders  as  to  the  lacts  in  the  case. 
A  dispatch  to  this  newspaper  from  London 
the  other  day  on  European  reaction  to  the 
Pueblo's  seizure  reported:  'There  was  little 
inclination  to  sympathize  with  the  Amer- 
icans. .  .  .  Except  in  London  the  assumption 
was  that  the  intelligence-gathering  vessel 
had  ventured  Into  North  Korean  waters."  In 
the  United  States,  itself,  doubts  and  a  de- 
mand for  ■•all  the  facts"  have  been  expressed 
in  Congress  and  by  the  public  as  well. 

This  sltepticism  is  due  in  part,  of  course. 
to  the  ambiguities  of  the  incident.  Even  .Sec- 
retary of  State  Riisic.  who  last  Wednesday 
called  the  North  Korean  move  'an  act  of 
war,"  conceded  on  Friday  that  he  could  not 
say  categorically  there  had  not  been  an  in- 
trusion into  North  Korean  waters  But  the 
American  position  has  been  weakened  by 
memories  of  other  incldent.s  in  which  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  proved 
less  than  candid. 

There  was.  for  example,  the  Eisenhower 
Administration's  initial  denial  that  Gary 
Powers'  U-2  had  deliberately  violated  Soviet 
air  space.  There  were  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration's attempts  to  mislead  the  United 
Nations  about  the  Cuban  invasion  in  1961 
and  its  initial  denials  concerning  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  in  1962.  And  there  have  been 
repeated  misrepresentations  by  ti.e  Johnson 
Administration  concerning  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  In  regard  to  the  initial  landings  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Such  dissembling  by  governments  is  cer- 
tainly not  unique.  The  Communists  are  past 
masters  of  the  art  of  lying — as  North  Korea 
has  once  more  demonstrated  with  her  pre- 
posterous charges  against  the  United  States 
and  her  obviously  contrived  'confession" 
by  the  Pueblo's  captain.  But,  then,  nobody 
believes  the  Communists. 

The  mere  fact  that  so  much  suspicion  lias 
been  aroused  in  the  Peublo  case — and  it  may 
be  totally  unjustified— suggests  once  again 
that  It  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  stoop  to  the 
Communist  level  and  to  sacrifice  its  own 
credibility  and  moral  authority  in  world 
affairs  on  the  altar  of  expediency. 


INTERFERENCE     WITH     CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  floor  manager 
of  the  pending  bill,  made  an  interesting 
observation  on  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  legislation  to  ix>ople  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  I  had  inquired  of  the 
Senator  what  would  be  wrong  with  strik- 
ing provisions  of  the  bill  which  make  it 
apply  to  people  just  because  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  oriain.  as  set 
forth  in  section  245(a)  of  H.R.  2516. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan replied: 

If  the  Senator  wante  to  have  a  Federal  po- 
lice force  patrolling  the  streets,  that  is  fine. 


I  am  very  glad  he  made  that  point.  I 
regret,  because  the  Senator  had  pressing 
committee  business,  that  we  were  un- 
able to  pursue  our  discussion  any  further 
at  that  time. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  want  Federal  po- 
lice forces  to  oversee  the  lives  of  200  mil- 
lion Americans,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  well  knows.  I  do  not  want  any- 


thing that  even  resembles  a  Federal  po- 
lice force,  not  for  200  million  Americans, 
not  for  20  million  Americans,  and  not  for 
one  American.  But.  that  is  precisely  what 
the  pending  bill  would  provide. 
Here  is  what  the  bill  would  do: 
It  would  set  up  a  multitude  of  brand 
new   Federal   crimes,  most  of   them  so 
vasuely  defined  that  they  would  not  even 
come  into  play  unless  the  people  involved 
were  of  different  races,  different  national 
origins,  or  different  lehgions.  One  set  of 
circumstances  might  constitute  a  Federal 
crime  under  one  condition  and  not  be  a 
Federal  crime  at  all  under  other  condi- 
tions. The  whole  thing  would  be  deter- 
mined by  diversity  of  religion,  by  diversi- 
ty of  national  origin,  and  by  diversity  of 
color,  after   delving  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  a  man's  mind  and  determining 
what    his    motives    under    the    circum- 
stances were. 

■We  cannot  determine  crimes  by  what 
a  man  is  thinking.  'We  must  determine 
crimes  by  what  a  man  does.  The  conse- 
quences of  his  acts  are  what  makes  a 
crime.  If  an  individual  in  America  strikes 
a  black  man  with  his  fist,  he  should  be 
adjudged  under  the  law  as  if  he  strikes 
a  white  man  with  his  fist.  Yet,  under  the 
pending  bill,  if  a  white  man  strikes  a 
black  man.  he  is  puilty  of  a  Federal  crime. 
If  he  strikes  a  white  man.  he  is  not  guilty 
of  a  Federal  crime.  It  depends  on  the 
color  of  the  individuals  involved  and  not 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  It  also  would 
depend  upon  the  religion  of  the  individ- 
ual involved  rather  than  the  nature  of 
the  crime.  It  would  also  depend  upon 
the  origin  of  the  individuals  concerned 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

"What  difference  does  it  make  if  some 
offense  is  committed  against  an  individ- 
ual who  formerly  resided  in  England,  or 
whether  it  is  committed  against  an  indi- 
vidual who  foi-merly  resided  in  Texas? 
They  are  both  entitled  to  protection  un- 
der American  law  and  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  under  the  law. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  equal  treatment  under  the 
law.  The  pending  bill  purports  to  be  a 
civil  rights  bill,  yet  by  its  very  nature 
and  its  very  scope  provides  for  unequal 
treatment  for  200  million  Americans. 

The  situation  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  one's  religion,  the  nature  of 
the  religion  of  the  aggrieved  citizen,  the 
color  of  the  aggrieved  citizen,  and  the 
color  of  the  man  who  is  allcced  to  have 
aggrieved  the  citizen. 

I  doubt  if  anything  has  been  proposed 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic  so  calcu- 
lated to  confuse  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trv.  so  calculated  to  create  chaos  in  the 
basic  organic  law  of  the  land.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  fundamental  law  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  States.  That 
is  how  it  would  operate.  Mr.  President. 

I  happen  to  reside  in  an  apartment 
house  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
present  time,  which  is  probably  guaran- 
teed by  Federal  agencies  which  lend 
money  to  build  apartment  houses  and 
build  homes  throughout  the  land.  Under 
that  particular  situation,  I  would  have 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  law  thrown 
around  me  to  protect  me  because  I  hap- 
pen to  reside  in  such  a  dwelling. 

Now,  if  someone  came  in  and  stole  a 
suitcase   from   the   apartment  which  I 
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occupy,  he  would  have  violated  the  law 
under  the  proposals  In  H.R.  2516  He 
would  have  violated  the  law  because  I 
am  occupying  a  building  on  which  a  Fed- 
eral guarantee  has  been  placed.  He  would 
have  deprived  me  of  some  of  my  prop- 
erty without  my  consent  and  he  would, 
therefore,  have  injured  me  or  ituerfered 
with  me  In  occupying  the  premises  where 
I  reside. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  particular  burglar 
who  committed  that  act  happent>d  to  be 
white  and  happened  to  be  a  Baptist,  he 
probably  would  not  have  violated  Federal 
law  and  he  would  be  tried  under  the 
normal  cnminal  procedures  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  If  the  burglar  or 
the  criminal  who  aggrieved  me  by  steal- 
ing my  suitcase  happened  to  be  black,  or 
of  another  national  origin,  or  of  a  re- 
ligion other  than  a  Baptist,  then  the  Fed- 
eral law  would  come  iiUo  play. 

That,  Mi.  President,  Is  a  fair  example 
of  how  far  removed  from  reality  the 
pending  bill  is. 

It  wQuld  predicate  violation  of  these 
special  laws  on  a  person's  race,  on  his 
color,  on  his  relii^ion,  and  even,  yes,  Mr. 
President,  on  hi.s  national  origin. 

The  pending  bill  would  make  the  laws 
apply  to  some  of  the  people  of  the  land 
but  not  to  all  the  people  of  the  land  It 
would  apply  in  some  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances but  not  across  the  board. 

For  e.xample.  imder  the  pendms  bill, 
one  person  could  be  guilty  of  a.s.^^aalt  and 
battery,  and  be  puni.shed  for  that  offense 
and  another  person  could  be  guilty  of 
the  same  crur.e  and  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  pro.secution 

Mr.  President,  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  if  two  people  go  to  a  ba.seball 
game  at  the  stadium  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta and  dunng  an  argument  about  the 
game  get  :nto  a  fist  fljht,  here  ;s  what 
wouJd  hapten: 

If  both  'vere  white  and  both  were  of 
the  .same  religion,  or  if  both  were  black 
and  of  the  same  religion,  and  if  both 
were  Americans,  and  therefore,  of  the 
same  national  origin,  and  th^y  got  into 
a  fist  fight,  they  would  not  be  ^-uilty  of 
violating  any  Federal  law  whatever. 
They  would  bo  i<uilty  of  violating  tlie 
city  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Atlanta 
Thev  would  be  suilty  of  violating  the 
penal  code  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
appropriate  action  under  those  circum- 
stances would  be  takm  \v.  accordance 
with  the  ordinances  and  the  laws  of  the 
t<i  '.te  of  Georgia 

But  if  one  of  tliem  happened  to  be 
black  and  the  other  white  and  they  got 
into  a  fist  fight  and.  as  a  result  thereof, 
one  of  them  obtained  a  bloody  nose,  the 
situation  would  be  entirely  different. 
Under  those  conditions,  the  one  who  was 
the  aggressor,  whoever  he  may  be,  would 
be  guilty  of  violatuiL;  a  new  criminal  law, 
predicated  upon  the  pending  bill,  and 
i:e  eould  be  fined  a.s  much  as  $10,000  and 
put  in  jail  for  a^  long  as  10  years  for  en- 
gaging In  a  fist  fight  at  a  baseball  game 
In  a  public  stadium  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta. Ga. 

Mr  I*resident.  the  example  I  have 
;iivcn  could  be  created  hundreds  and. 
:'es,  thousands  of  times  throughout  this 
land  of  ours.  One  set  of  circum.stances 
might  produce  no  crime  any  more  se- 


rloiLs  than  breaching  the  peace  or  dis- 
turbing the  peace  at  the  local  level, 
whereas  another  crime,  in  identical  cir- 
cumstances, depending  only  upon  the 
diversity  of  the  religion,  color,  and  na- 
tional origin  of  tlie  people  involved, 
would  NUbiect  those  involved  t-o  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  for  10  years 
and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000 

Mr  President,  how  ridiculous  can  we 
get  when  we  propose  a  whole  new  crimi- 
nal code  for  the  United  States  of  .Amer- 
ica ^  How  farfetched  can  we  be  in 
dreaming  up  new  schemes  in  appealing 
to  voters  at  the  ballot  box  in  this,  an 
election  year"*  It  Ls  time  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  come  down  from 
a  dream  world  and  live  in  a  world  of 
reality,  tti  forget  the  rldiculou^s.  to  apply 
the  principles  we  have  learned  from  long 
experience  and  t<i  recognize  that  all  peo- 
ple under  like  circumstances  should  be 
treated  ex.ictly  alike  under  the  laws  of 
this  land  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  would  depend 
upon  a  pt>r.son  s  race,  on  his  color,  on 
what  churcii  he  went  to.  or  what  coun- 
try in  the  world  he  might  have  come 
frnm  Worst  of  all,  this  bill  would  have 
tlic  effect  of  greatly  expandiniT  Federal 
power  over  the  people  of  this  country 
I  feel  th.it  tlie  people  of  America  are 
'Tetting  A  little  fed  up  with  having  to 
look  to  Washington.  DC.  with  having 
to  come  here  and  deal  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
daily  routine  of  their  lives.  I  feel  that 
the  people  who  founded  our  country 
were  correct  \\iH'n  they  devised  a  sy.stem 
wnich  was  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  least  governed  people  were  the  best 
governed  ;)eople.  I  think  our  people  are 
tired  of  .seeing  their  everyday,  normal 
opciations.  the  routine  affairs  of  their 
lives,  regulaU'd  from  Wastungton,  rather 
than  ret:ulated  from  the  city  halls,  from 
the  courthou.ses.  from  tlio  capital.s  of 
their  own  States  We  havp  tried  t«  emu- 
late too  much  some  of  the  governments 
in  other  areas  of  the  world  where  ail 
power  revolves  around  the  national  gov- 
ernment, Sf)metimes  by  a  dictator  who 
has  never  been  elected  bv  anvone  in  his 
life 

Mr  President,  rather  than  trying  to 
entrust  Washini^ton  with  added  author- 
ity and  added  centralization  of  power 
and  added  responsibility,  I  think  the 
Senate  can  best  consider  trying  to 
strengthen  some  of  our  government  on' 
the  local  level,  where  the  people  them- 
■selves  can  make  51  eater  deci.'^ions  in  de- 
termining, on  the  local  level,  what  they 
desire  and  what  their  needs  are  Cer- 
tainly, I  think  this  is  no  time  wiicn  the 
Senate  of  the  Un;ted  States  ought  to  be 
concerning  it.self  with  pe«jple  having  flit 
fl;,'hts  in  public  stadiums  of  this  land, 
and  people  having  scuffles  on  the  streets 
of  the  cities  of  this  land,  when  we  have 
far  more  imixjrtant  problems  to  concern 
ourselves  with  t.h.in  matters  of  th.s 
nature 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  that  a  nation  uhich  is  involved 
m  a  bloody  war  in  Asia,  with  crises  oc- 
curring every  day,  with  problems  of  infla- 
tion in  our  land,  with  the  oalance-of- 
paynients  deficit,  and  !)roblenis  of  .smnlar 
importance,   would   be  considering    now 


Uie  creation  of  a  whole  new  pattern  of 
criminal  Federal  law  to  regulate  flstflght,s 
and  Insults  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land. 

I  say  "regulate  "  It  would  not  regulate 
all  of  tliem:  it  would  rcgulat-^  only  some 
of  them  It  would  regulate  only  those 
who  were  engaged  in  a  flstflght  if  tliey 
were  of  a  different  color,  of  a  different 
national  origin,  or  of  a  different  religion 
Two  people  belonging  to  the  same  church 
and  the  same  religion  would  not  fall 
victim  to  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  if  they  engaged  in  a 
flstflght  in  a  particular  place  and  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  different  religion  or 
a  different  color  or  came  from  different 
countries  at  some  particular  time,  then 
they  would  come  imder  Federal  law  in 
this  respect. 

The  law  would  in  effect  create  a  vast 
Federal  army  of  policemen  to  enforce 
this  special  law,  in  special  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  alleged  benefit  and 
protection  of  a  few  people. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  IS  so  clearly  unconstitutional  that 
I  am  surprised  the  Senate  would  even 
waste  its  time  to  consider  it.  Congress 
has  no  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  attempt  to  legislate  in  the  area  of 
private  wrongs  committed  by  one  privr.t? 
citizen  acain.st  another.  Tliis  is  well  es- 
tablLshed  and  fundamental  constitu- 
tional law.  dating  back  100  years. 

The  14th  lunendnient  to  the  institu- 
tion add  nothing  to  the  riijhts  of  aiiv 
C'tizen  against  anothir.  It  does,  of 
course,  funn.-^h  protection  against  anv 
^^tate  action  that  "vould  encroach  upon 
the  iundamental  ri^'hts  of  our  people. 

Ai  .stated  in  the  Guest  case,  citing  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  v.  Cruik- 
sliunk.  92  U.S..  p.  ,542.  pp.  ,554  and  555: 

It  Is  a  rommonplace  th;it  rights  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself  arl.<=e  only 
where  there  has  been  Involvement  of  Stite 
ur  u!  one  ;M.ting  under  the  color  of  Its  au- 
ihoiity  The  Equ.il  Protection  Clause  "does 
not  .tdd  anyihuig  to  the  rights  which  one 
citizen  h.^  under  the  Constitution  .igalnst 
iinother." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  .stated,  eve.i 
in  the  Guest  case,  tliat  this  iias  been  the 
Court's  view  from  ilie  beginning,  and  it 
remains  the  Court's  view  today. 

This  is  not  just  old  law  it  is  a  restate- 
ment of  old  law,  and  well-establish: d 
law.  as  set  forth  by  liie  Supreme  C.  nil 
in  tlie  rec;.'iit  Guest  caoc.  As  I  have  point- 
ed oat  to  tlie  Senate  in  an  earlier  ad- 
dress on  this  floor,  the  proponents  of  tiii.s 
kgislation  are  on  shaky  ^-round  indeed 
if  they  cite  the  Guest  ca.se  ai  their  au- 
thority. 

Inasmuch  as  we  lu-.ve  hcaid  a  great 
deal  or  discussion  about  I4tli  AmcnJ- 
mcnt  rights.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Senate  to  consider  just  what  those 
rights  are. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
14th  amendm'^nt  rights  are  tluije,  ct  i 
only  those: 

First,  the  ri'-;hl  of  a  eitizen  ;iot  to  hcv.-' 
his  pi'vileges  or  immunities  abridged  by 
the  making  or  enforcement  by  a  Stale  of 
any  law. 

Second,  the  right  of  al'  ner.sons  not  to 
be  df-prived  by  an>-  State  of  liberty  o.- 
i  ropei  ty  without  due  proce&s  of  law. 

Third,  the  rii^iit  of  all  persons  witii- 
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m  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  not  to  be 
denied  by  that  State  the  normal  protec- 
f.onof  thelaw. 

H  R  2516  departs  from  the  rule  of  law 
■IS  set  forth  by  the  Constitution  and  as 
announced  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
seeks  to  make  certain  acts  committed 
by  i^rivate  persons  against  others  sub- 
stantive Federal  crimes.  I  reiterate  that 
ttiese  would  not  be  Federal  crimes  equally 
apt)licable  to  all  our  citizens,  but  would 
apiMy  only  to  some  people  part  of  the 

tune. 

Bv  way  of  example,  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit force  or  the  threat  of  force.  Injury 
or  intimidation,  or  attempts  to  injure  or 
intimidate   any   person,   because  of   his 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
if  lie  iiappens  to  be— reading  from  section 
••45>a"8i  on  page  3  of  the  bill— "enjoy- 
mu  the  i^oods.  services,  facilities,  privi- 
leges advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn.  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establish- 
ment which  provides  lodging  to  transient 
uuests  or  of  any  restaurant,   cafeteria, 
lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  soda  fountain, 
or  other  facility  which  serves  the  public 
and  which  is  principally  engaged  In  sell- 
ing food  for  consumption  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  of  any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any 
motion  picture  house,  theater,  concert 
hall,  sixirts  arena,  stadium,  or  any  other 
place    of    exhibition    or    entertainment 
which  serves  the  public,  or  of  any  other 
establishment   which   serves   the  public 
and  which  is  located  within  the  premises 
of  any  of  the  aforesaid  establishments 
or  within  the  premises  of  which  is  physi- 
cally located  any  of  the  aforesaid  estab- 
lishments." 

For  example,  if  two  persons  became  in- 
volved in  an  altercation  in  a  hotel,  motel, 
or  other  rooming  house,  and  if  those  peo- 
ple happen  to  be  of  different  races  or  of 
different  religions,  the  assailant  could  be 
made  the  subject  of  Federal  prosecution. 
The  same,  Mr.  President,  would  be  true 
for  all  of  the  other  long  list  of  establish- 
ments here,  including  even  a  filling 
station. 

If  two  persons  had  a  fist  flght  in  the 
area  of  a  filling  station,  and  they  hap- 
pened to  be  of  different  religions,  differ- 
ent colors,  or  different  national  origins, 
then,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  they  would  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral   prosecution:   and  If  one  of  them 
were  injured,  the  other  could  be  fined 
as  much  as  $10,000  and  put  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary  for  up  to  10  years.  That 
would  be  true  not  only  of  a  filling  station, 
Mr,    President,  but  of  any  restaurant, 
any  cafeteria,  any  lunchroom,  any  lunch 
counter,  any  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility which  serves  the  public  and  which 
Is  principally  engaged  In  selling  food  for 
consumption  on  the  premises,  or  of  any 
casoUne  station,  motion  picture  house, 
theater,  concert  hall,  sports  arena,  sta- 
dium, or  any  other  place  of  exhibition 
or  entertainment  which  serves  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  other  establishment    which 
ser\'es  the  public  and  is  located  within 
the  premises  of    any  of   the  aforesaid 
establishments,  or  wathin  the  premises 
of  which  is  physically  located  any  of  the 
aforesaid  establishments. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  victim  was  set  upon  because  of 
his  race  or  religion  or  national  origin, 


one  would  have  to  probe  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  assailant's  mind,  to 
attempt  to  establish  intent,  and  that 
would,  of  course,  be  next  to  impossible  in 
most  cases.  It  would  be  beyond  imasrina- 
tlon  for  one  to  try  to  determine  the  in- 
tent of  why  a  particular  individual 
struck  someone  else.  It  misht  be  becau.se 
he  did  not  like  the  way  lie  walked.  It 
might  be  because  he  did  not  like  the  color 
of  his  eyes.  It  might  be  because  he  was 
walking  too  fast  to  suit  Inm.  or  too 
slowly  to  suit  him.  It  might  be  because 
the  aggressor  just  felt  particularly  ob- 
streperous that  day.  It  could.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  be  for  any  reason.  No  one  but  the 
aggressor  knows  why  he  docs  a  particular 

Under  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  one 
would  have  to  determine  that  the  ag- 
gressor did  the  particular  act  because 
he  did  not  like  the  color  of  the  victim, 
the  national  origin  of  the  victim,  or  the 
religion  of  the  victim. 

If  I  go  over  and  strike  the  Senator 
from   North   Carolina,   the   only    thing 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  is  that  I  struck  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,    which  is  an  of- 
fense, a  violation  of  a  law.  They  ought 
not  concern  themselves  as  to  whether  I 
struck  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna 
because  I  did  not  like   liis  glasses,  the 
color  of  his  necktie,  the  size  of  his  feet, 
the  color  of  the  suit  he  is  wearing,  the 
way  he  sits  in  his  chair,  the  way  that  h.c 
smiles  at  me,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand 
other  things,  Mr,  President.  The  crime 
ought  to  be  predicated  upon  the  act  and 
what  it  does  to  the  victim,  and  not  why 
a  particular  aggressor  does  a  particular 

thing.  ,  . 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  of  trying  to 
throw  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  any  dispute  or  altercation 
that  may  arise  in  this  country  hereafter 
between  private  individuals,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  better 
concern  itself  with  the  problem  of  sen- 
out  crime,  now  multiplying  rampant  in 
thaJJnited  States  and  increasing  almost 
nine   times   as   fast   as   our   population 

increases. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  that  there  have 
been  many  instances  in  which  people 
have  gotten  into  scuffles  or  some  sort  of 
fights  with  people  of  other  nationalities 
because  they  did  not  happen  to  like 
Greeks  Italians,  Germans,  or  members 
of   some   other   nationaUty.   That   does 

happen. 

We  are  at  war  with  another  nation. 
We  have  certainly  fallen  out  with  them 
because  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  shooting 

and  killing.  r,       ^      ■      r.^ 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
cannot  see  how  in  the  world  anybody  can 
interpret  the  pending  legislation  as  be- 
ing a  just  and  fair  measure  without  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  imagination. 

The  pending  bill  contains  the  word 
■intimidate."  I  would  hate  to  serve  on  a 


jurv  and  ti-y  to  determine  what  "intimi- 
date" means.  There  could  be  thousands 
of  things  referred  to  a,s  "intimidation." 

I  know  of  a  case  in  which  some  people 
fell  out  and  had  a  fight.  The  ca.se  went 
to  court.  Tlie  court  asked  what  they 
were  fighting  about.  One  of  the  defen- 
dants said.  "Well,  he  was  looking  at  me. 
and  I  did  not  like  the  way  he  v.as  look- 
in :  at  me.'" 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    I    have    !:eaid    the 

same  statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohn.v  I 
imagine  that  could  be  called  intimida- 
tion Tf  one  of  the  parties  was  of  a  diiTi  r- 
ent  color,  that  would  be  a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  How- 
ever if  two  white  people  fell  out  over 
.such  a  matter  and  a  flsht  occurred,  iliat 
would  not  be  a  Federal  case.  That  would 
come  under  a  State  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Tlie  participants  must  be  of  diffcr- 
mt  races,  different  colors,  different  re- 
lij'ions,  or  different  national  origins. 
What  would  be  a  crime  under  one  set 
of  circumstances  would  not  be  a  Federal 
crime  under  another  .set  of  circum- 
>t  unccs. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  pending  measure  is  enacted  into 
law— and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  pos- 
:-ibly  be— would  we  not  have  to  have  two 
sets"  of  police  officers— one  to  enforce  the 
pending  mea.surc  and  one  to  enforce 
State  or  municipal  laws  against  people 
who  liad  a  fight. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  It  would  require  a 
vast  armv  of  Federal  policemen  to  iw- 
lice  affairs  that  are  now  handled  by 
local  police  officers.  „      ,. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolma.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  to  have 
two  different  kinds  of  iioiiccmen. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  would  be  the 

.size  of  it.  ,.        Tf*.,^ 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  If  two 

white  people  were  in  a  fight  and  one  of 
them  was  killed,  the  person  who  had 
done    the    killing    could    be    tried    for 

murder. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  man  would  be  tried  a.,  a 
defendant  in  a  Slate  court. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  only  offense  that 
is  considered  to  Ije  a  crime  here  at  this 
tim.e  is  if  one  does  not  pay  his  income  tax. 
If  a  person  commits  murder,  he  is  just 
confused.  If  a  person  steals,  he  is  just 
confused.  These  crimes  are  being  com- 
mitted every  day. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has  put 
h's  finger  on  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
pending  measure  when  he  points  out  the 
language  on  page  7.  line  6.  of  the  pend- 
ing measui"e.  which  states  "intimidates  or 
interferes  with."  That  can  mean  any 
variety  of  things.  .    ^   o 

How  does  one  interfere  with  somebody .' 
Does  he  pass  him  too  fast  on  the  high- 
way'' Does  he  permit  the  fumes  of  his 
exhaust  pipe  to  get  too  close  to  him? 

Does  he  interfere  with  him  if  he  is 
hanging  a  clothesline  in  his  backyard 
and  it  does  not  meet  with  his  neighbor  s 

satisfaction?  . .^.^ 

How  does  one  go  about  interfering  wim 
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a  man'  No  gruidellnes  are  laid  down  here 
We  have  no  idea  what  the  word  inter- 
feres" muht  mean 

It  could  mefin  any  number  of  things,  I 
might  be  interfered  with  because  they  do 
not  bring  cool  water  to  my  office  as  ex- 
peditious! v  a.s  I  fhink  they  should  I 
might  be  interfered  with  if  my  mail  is 
not  delivered  as  expeuUlously  as  I  tlunk 
it  should  be 

What  does  'Interferes  with"  mean'' 
What  does  "intimidate"  mean'  Nobody 
knows  I  do  not  know. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  There 
are  two  men  standing  in  the  doorway 
now  If  the  Senator  were  to  attempt  to 
go  through  that  doorway  now.  he  could 
not  go  through  without  excusing  himself 
Mr  TALMADGE  I  would  have  to  in- 
terfere with  them  I  would  have  to  ask 
Senator  McGovern  and  the  other  i;e>n- 
tleman  to  move  out  of  the  door  so  that 
I  could  get  out  I  would  be  interfering 
with  them  otherwnse.  and  they  would  be 
interfering  with  me  because  they  are 
standing  In  the  doorway 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
pending  meii^sure  is  so  broad  that  It  is 
ridiculous 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly correct 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
would  be  almost  amusing  If  it  were  not 
serious  enuUi^h  to  be  broui;ht  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  so  that  we  have  to  defend 
ourselves  against  somethmg  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  cannot  conceive  of 
It.  If  a  child  were  to  bring  such  a  pro- 
posal home  from  kindergarten,  the  par- 
ent would  think  that  the  child  did  not 
have  a  responsible  teacher 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  The 
parent  would  know  that  the  child  did  not 
have  a  respcnslble  teacher 

Mr  TALM.ADGE  The  parent  would 
have  to  start  the  child  in  another  .school, 
whether  it  be  in  kindergarten  or  some 
other  class. 

If  a  man  were  set  upon,  he  could  claim 
that  he  was  t)eaten  up  because  of  his 
race,  religion,  or  ndtiunal  uiigin.  whether 
It  is  true  or  not. 

If  I  were  to  go  downtown  and  .someone 
were  to  attack  or  burglarize  me.  I  could 
claim  that  that  person  did  not  like  me 
because  I  happened  to  be  a  Senator  from 
Georgia,  a  white  man.  a  Baptist,  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  And  the  Federa. 
law  would  come  into  play  purely  because 
of  diversity  of  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

A  similar  situation  which  is  just  as  ri- 
diculous could  develop  in  restaurants, 
cafeterias,  lunch  counters,  or  in  corner 
drugstores. 

Another  example  would  be  if  a  fist 
fli;ht  were  to  break  out  at  a  football  or 
baseball  game  .And  they  very  oft«n  do 
break  out  If  the  participants  were  of 
different  races  or  color  or  national  origin 
or  religion,  the  long  a.'-m  ul  the  Federal 
law  could  reach  out  in  an  atitmpt  to 
prosecute  the  people  of  one  race  or  reli- 
gion and  Ignore  all  of  the  other  people 
who  were  involved  in  the  disturbance 
I  have  already  illustrat«d  one  matter, 
but  I  should  like  to  do  .so  again  If  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  were  on  a 
soapbox  making  a  speech  and  urging 
people  to  go  out  and  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  someone  in  the  audi- 


ence might  get  up  and  go  o^-er  and  punch 
Brown  or  Carmichael  in  the  nose  Right 
away  ttiat  per.son  would  be  subject  t*)  the 
Federal  law  if  he  happened  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
from  Brown  or  Cai-michael  And  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael  could 
continue  to  incite  people  to  riot  with 
impunity 

Let  U.S  take  another  iriustration.  If  the 
President  uf  the  United  States  were  ad- 
dressing a  joint  .se.sslon  of  the  Congress 
and  someone  yelled  out  and  tried  to 
heckle  him,  lie  would  be  interfering  with 
him 

If  the  heckler  were  of  the  same  rac«. 
religion,  and  national  orium  lus  the  Pres- 
ident, It  would  not  be  punishable  under 
the  Federal  law  However,  if  not.  then 
the  man  would  be  guilty  of  violating 
the  Federal  lau 

.Mr  President,  if  Geor^ie  Wallace  were 
to  come  to  a  particular  State  and  make 
a  speech  and  a  white  man  of  the  same 
religion,  race,  and  national  origin  as 
Wallace  were  to  heckle  him.  that  man 
would  not  be  violating  any  law.  However, 
if  the  man  were  of  a  different  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  than  Wallace 
and  were  to  heckle  Wallace,  he  would 
then  be  guilty  of  violating  the  Federal 
law  So.  we  see  how  ridiculous  we  can 
get  when  we  attempt  to  predicate  laws 
upon  diversity  of  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  without  any  effort  to  pass 
the  law  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
crime  and  what  the  particular  criminal 
did 

.Mr  President,  instead  of  considering 
laws  of  this  nature  to  .stretch  the  long 
ai-rn  of  the  Ftxieral  Government  down 
into  common  breaches  of  the  peace,  the 
Senate  should  be  concerning  it.self  to- 
day with  the  nots  that  have  broken  out 
in  130  of  our  pnnciiml  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  that  have  already  cost 
about  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars 
We  have  had  many  lives  lost,  many  of 
them  policemen  and  firemen  in  the  [)er- 
formance  of  their  duty  Some  people. 
with  impunity,  have  run  rampant  m 
many  of  the  cities  of  our  country 

Yet.  the.se  laws  are  designed  to  aid 
and  protect  such  people  .is  Rap  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmichael.  who  go  from 
city  to  city,  day  to  day,  tomentlng  strife 
and  nots. 

One  could  go  on  for  days  citing  sim- 
ilar ridiculous  examples  of  the  unequal 
and  punitive  applications  of  the  propo.sed 
bill. 

.•\s  I  have  [winted  out,  this  is  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  bill.  There  cannot  be 
one  law  for  one  group  of  people  and 
another  law  for  another  group,  depend- 
ing upon  their  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  going  to  adiiere 
to  the  Constitution  We  cannot  legislate 
to  protcet  individuals  against  private 
wrongs  If  we  tr>-  to  do  so.  we  will  most 
assuredly  have  to  .set  up  a  Federal  police 
force  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
agents  to  roam  the  country  and  to  in- 
vestigate just  about  everything  one  per- 
son does  to  another  I  contend  that  this 
not  only  is  utterly  impossible,  but  also 
Is  not  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  for 
America. 

We  have  State  laws  and  State  courts 
to  enforce  the  criminal  statutes  that  fall 
outside  the  realm  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 


If  one  per.son  assaults  another,  that  is 
a  State  and  local  matter  If  one  person 
intimidates  another,  that  is  a  State  and 
local  matter.  If  one  penson  interferes 
With  another  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
free  use  of  any  public  accommodation, 
that  al.so  is  a  State  matter.  It  does  not 
matter  to  the  States  whether  the  viola- 
tions of  the  law  in\olve  a  diversity  of 
race,  a  diversity  of  color,  a  diversity  of 
religion,  or  a  diveisity  of  national  origin. 
A  violation  ol  the  law  is  a  violation  of 
the  law.  and  it  .should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly, regardless  of  wiio  or  what  was 
involved.  Tlia'  is  the  way  the  law  should 
operate*,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  ha\e 
eriual  protection  of  the  law.  which  really 
means  the  protection  of  equal  laws. 

I  have  -some  amendments  to  this  bill 
which  I  will  explain  and  discuss  at  a 
later  time.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  this 
bill  does  not  alreadi'  cover  people  who 
not  and  do  injur>-  to  others  becau.se  oi 
race,  then  perhaps  we  sliould  give  some 
thought  to  making  it  do  so. 

If  this  bill  had  been  the  law  last  simi- 
mer  and  it  liad  been  a  Federal  crime  for 
one  person  to  attack  another  because  of 
race,  then  just  about  all  of  the  rioters 
in  Detroit,  in  Newark,  in  Cleveland,  and 
a  host  of  other  unfortunate  cities,  would 
be  in  a  Federal  jail  today.  Unfortunately, 
this  bill  IS  not  aimed  at  that. 

We  have  all  read  about  how  mobs 
roamed  around,  looking  for  white  per- 
sons to  attack,  .^ny  white  person  who 
unhappily  came  upon  the  scene  had  a 
brick  thrown  at  him.  or  he  was  knocked 
to  the  ground  and  stomped — in  hundreds 
and  liundreds  of  cases  in  wliich  a  person 
was  under  attack  jiurely  and  simply  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

Similarly,  automobiles  on  the  public 
streets  were  stoned  and  overturned,  again 
simply  because  the  driver  liappened  to 
bo  white.  Stores  and  small  businesses 
were  stoned  and  burned  out.  purely  and 
simply  because  the  proprietor  was  of  a 
different  race. 

In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  any  person  who 
actively  advocates  black  power  or  who 
roams  through  the  streets  shouting. 
"Get  Whitey'"  would  fall  under  the  pur- 
view of  a  law  such  as  this,  because  these 
people  were  clearly  attempting  to  inter- 
fere With  and  to  intimidate  ijeople  of 
another  race. 

This,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
siiould  be  construed  as  the  advocation  of 
such  a  bill  or  the  endorsement  of  such  a 
law.  I  still  believe  that  law  enforcement 
IS  a  State  and  local  matter.  But  I  cannot 
help  believe  tiiat  if  we  are  !;oin£i  to  pro- 
pose punislimtnt  for  lawbreakers,  we 
should  make  the  punishment  apply  to 
all  lawbreakers. 

H.R.  2516  provides  punishment  for  a 
long,  new  series  of  Federal  crimes  com- 
mitted by  people  who  do  harm  to  others 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  It  al.so  would  punish  people 
who  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  intimi- 
date other  people  because  of  race,  color, 
rellgior.  or  national  origin. 

I  wish  to  lemind  the  Senate  that  there 
now  walks  on  the  streets  of  Washington 
a  man  who  has  made  a  career  of  inter- 
fering With  and  intimidating  people  tie- 
cause  of  race.  This  man  is  Stokely  Car- 
micliael  He  has  fomented  enough  strife 
to   set   race   relations   back   a   hundred 
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years,  while  he  walks  the  streets  scot 

free. 

In  a  riot  in  Atlanta  a  year  or  so  ago, 
Carmichael  urged  people  to  plan  a  revo- 
lution against  white  citizens  and  to  be 
out  "beating  heads."  If  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  intimidation  of  other  people  be- 
cau.se  of  race,  then  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  New  Yoi-k. 
Stokely  Carmichael  .said  this: 

n»  Clovelaud.  iheyre  building  stores  with 
no  wlnciow.s--all  brick.  I  don't  know  what 
Ihev  Hunk  they'll  accomplish.  It  Jvist  means 
that  we'll  have  lo  move  from  Molotov  cock- 
liils  to  civnamlte. 


Mr.  President,  is  there  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  at  all  that  Carmichael 
was  talking  about  white  stores  and  not 
Negro  stores? 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  a  recita- 
tion of  the  hate  and  violence  which  has 
been  preached  by  Stokely  Carmichael, 
H.  Rap  Brown,  and  a  host  of  others  like 
tliem,  preaching  a  doctrine  that  would 
deprive  the  citizens  of  this  country  of 
tlieir  rights  to  be  safe  and  secure  on  the 
I)ublic  streets,  to  make  a  livino;  and  op- 
erate their  businesses  without  being 
bombed  or  burned  out. 

If  we  were  to  l>elieve.  perhaps,  that 
H.R.  2516  were  going  to  be  administered 
and  enforced  against  all  people  who 
break  the  law,  without  fear  or  favor,  then, 
lierhaps,  the  bill  would  not  be  so  ob- 
noxious. But,  we  have  had  many  months 
of  exiserience.  indeed,  even  years,  that 
clearly  demonstrates  there  are  double 
standards  of  law  enforcement,  that  some 
people  can  break  the  law  with  impunity 
and  others  can  commit  the  same  acts 
and  be  put  far  back  in  jail. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
vield  to  my  dear  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Does 
the  Senator  feel  that  this  bill  would 
sen'e  as  an  encouragement  to  the  wrong 
kind  of  people:  namely,  the  Stokely 
Carmichaels  and  the  Rap  Browns,  and 
at  the  same  time  might  discourage 
policemen  in  carrying  out  their  normal 
functions  in  handling  demonstrations, 
marches,  and  other  forms  of  riots,  and 
that  we  know  have  happened  and  prob- 
ably will  happen  again? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Oh.  yes.  indeed.  In 
fact,  the  pending  bill  would  take  in  city 
.sidewalks  and  streets  as  areas  where  it 
would  be  operative.  If  we  had  a  police- 
man trying  to  stop  a  riot  and  he  arrested 
a  rioter  of  a  different  color,  different  reli- 
trion,  or  different  national  origin  from 
the  policeman,  he  could  immediately  be 
hauled  Into  court  and  prosecuted.  If  he 
happened  to  have  hit  him  with  a  billy,  or 
something,  trying  to  subdue  tiim  or  arrest 
him,  he  could  be  fined  $10,000  and  sent 
to  jail  for  up  to  10  years.  The  same  thing, 
I  say,  with  reference  to  policemen,  would 
also  be  appUcable  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  If  we  had  a  Guardsman 
trying  to  put  down  a  riot  and  the 
Guardsman  arrested  someone  of  a  dif- 
ferent color,  different  religion,  or  differ- 
ent national  origin  from  him.  he  could 
be  tried  and  convicted;  and  if  the 
Giiardsman  happened  to  have  fired  a 


shot  to  protect  his  life  or  to  protect  the 
lives  of  others,  he  could  be  hauled  into 
Federal  court  and  sentenced  to  prison 
for  up  to  life. 

Even  troops  of  the  US  Army  on  duty 
in  a  municipality,  trying  to  put  down  a 
riot,  as  they  finally  did  in  Detroit.  Mich  , 
last  year,  and  if  some  of  the  men  in  the 
Army  •who  made  arrests  or  attempted  to 
make  arre.sts  were  of  diffpient  religions, 
different  races,  or  different  national 
origins  from  those  who  encaccd  in  the 
riot,  they  also  could  be  li.tuled  into  court, 
tried,  and  convicted.  In  fact,  the  bill  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  notwith.standing 
any  other  law— well,  let  me  read  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina from  page  7  of  the  bill,  .section  245. 
"Interference  With  Civil  Rights" : 


Whoever,    whether    or    not    acting    undr-r 
color  ol  law — 


So  this  would  clearly  include  not  only 
policemen,  but  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  members  of  the  U.S.  .Army, 
because  it  makes  no  exclusion  for  law- 
enforcement  officers.  If  police  officers  or 
members  of  the  National  Guard  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  as  the  ca.se  may  be, 
used  a  bayonet  or  the  butt  oi  ,a  rifle,  or 
even  a  little  finger,  against  aiiv  rioter 
who  was  of  a  different  color,  a  different 
religion,  or  a  different  national  origin. 
he  could  be  hauled  into  the  Federal  court 
and  put  in  jail  for  life  if  he  killed  .some- 
one; and  he  could  be  put  in  jail  for  a  year 
and  fined  $1,000  if  there  were  no  phy.sical 
injury:  and  if  there  were  physical  injury, 
he  could  be  fined  no  more  than  SIO.OOO  or 
imprisoned  for  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

So  we  see  how  vicious  this  thing  is. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  remembers  that  last 
fall,  before  Congress  adjourned,  a  croup 
of  Negroes  descended  on  the  House  Gal- 
lery, created  a  great  disturbance  over 
there,  and  a  regular  riot  and  commotion 
ensued.  They  kicked  some  of  the  Capitol 
policemen.  They  were  white  policemen, 
right  here  on  the  Hill,  and  there  'vere 
some  colored  policemen  there,  too.  After 
a  great  struggle  and  a  lot  of  disturbance, 
they  did  manage  to  take  some  of  them 
downtown  and  arrest  them.  If  this  pro- 
posed law  had  been  in  effect  at  that  time. 
any  of  those  Negroes  could  have  invoked 
the  Federal  law  against  our  own  police- 
men right  here  because  of  claimed  police 
brutality  or  because  they  tried  to  arrest 
them  and  to  keep  them  from  taking  over 
the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Oh.  yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
would  come  under  the  law  and  they  could 
be  brought  into  court.  That  is  what  the 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  right.  If 
there  is  a  diversity  of  race,  a  diversity  of 
religion,  or  a  diversity  of  national  origin, 
one  caul  haul  anybody  into  court. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  They 
did  not  exactly  pin  a  medal  on  them  for 
doing  that,  but  they  let  them  off  with  a 
$10  fine  and  let  them  sign  their  own 
bond. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.    They    wanted    to 
make  sure  they  did  not  make  them  angry- 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  right.  They  put  them  back  on  a  bus 
and  sent  them  back  to  New  York.  What 


we  need  is  not  new  legislation,  but  en- 
loicement  of  the  law.  We  have  enough 
laws  now.  if  only  we  will  enforce  them. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator.  We  have  enough 
laws  on  the  books  to  last  10.000  years. 
II  the  courts  would  construe  the  laws 
and  the  Constitution  the  way  they  are 
wiitten,  if  our  policemen  were  unfettered, 
if  oar  Federal  judges  recognized  that  the 
liulits  of  society  are  just  as  great  as  the 
iiiiiits  of  criminals,  and  if  our  authori- 
ties rccofiiiized  that  they  are  courts  of 
ui.stice.  imd  not  courts  ol  mercy,  we  could 
stop  some  of  the  crime  that  is  rampant 
in  America  lipht  now. 

Mr.  JORDAN  oi  North  Carolina.  I 
tliaiik  the  Senator  for  jielding  to  ine. 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  do  little 
more.  I  am  afraid,  than  perpetuate  the 
double  .standaid  We  all  know  where  it  is 
aimed. 

None  of  us  holds  any  brief  foi-  violence. 
We  do  not  appiove  of  terrorism  in  ariv 
form.  We  are  .shocked  by  people  bomb- 
ing churches  and  homes  just  as  we  are 
shocked  by  the  bombing  that  has  taken 
place  in  more  than  130  cities  in  .America 
m  the  pa.st  2  or  3  years. 

We  all  want  law  and  order  to  be  prc- 
served.  whether  it  be  in  the  South,  the 
North,  the  East,  or  the  West,  or  in  any 
of  the  other  50  .States  m  this  Nation.  We 
all  want  peace  and  we  all  want  harmony. 
We  decry  violence,  whether  it  be  by  the 
mob  in  the  streets  or  by  the  midnight 
marauder. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  will  not  con- 
tribute to  restoration  of  respect  lor  law 
and  order.  It  will  in  lact  encourage,  aid. 
and  abet  people  who  are  more  interested 
in  tearing  down  than  they  are  in  build- 
ing up,  becau,se  they  know,  as  they  go 
about  spreading  disorder  and  .strife,  that 
they  will  have  on  their  side  a  whole  armv 
of  Federal  ixilicemen.  In  fact,  they  will 
have  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  as  then- 
personal  bodyguard. 

And  it  seems  to  me  worth  noting  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  seemed 
much  interested  in  enforcing  the  law  of 
this  countiy,  without  fear  or  favor,  in 
recent  years. 

Perhaps  I  could  amend  that  to  say  that 
he  .seems  quite  able  to  enforce  the  law 
against  .some  people,  but  not  against  all 
people. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  all  about.  It  has  a  built-in  double 
.standard  of  law  and  law  enforcement. 
It  applies  to  some  people.  It  applies  to 
.some  sets  of  circumstances,  but  not  all 
sets  oi  circumstances.  It  is  a  vicious  law. 
It  is  an  iniquitous  bill  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion guaranteeing  all  people  equal  treat- 
ment under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  there  were  efforts  to 
pass  punitive  legislation  such  as  that 
now  before  the  Senate.  These  were  the 
iniquitous  Reconstruction  Acts,  which 
would  have  put  10  States  of  the  South 
under  mihtary  rule  and  which  would 
have  virtually  abolished  all  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people  of  those  10 
SUtes. 

Because  of  ihe  courage  of  one  man — 
President  Andrew  Johnson— the  radicals 
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who  proposed  thl.s  legislation  were  de- 
feated President  Andrew  Johnsop  vetoed 
thl.s  legislation  and  sent  an  eloquent 
message  to  the  Congress  explaining  why 
he  did  not  think  sovereign  States  of  the 
United  States  should  be  subjected  to 
force  legislation 

I  have  reread  President  Andrew  John- 
son's veto  message,  and  although  it  Is 
100  years  old.  I  find  much  of  his  elo- 
quent message  and  persuasive  araument 
tj  be  relevant  to  the  situation  we  are 
confronted  with  today  For  exam.ple.  it 
was  one  of  the  expressed  purposes  of  the 
Reconstruction  Act  to  preserve  law  en- 
fdrcement  and  to  punish  people  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  who  did  violence  to 
other  people  Military  tribunals  were  to 
have  t>een  set  up  to  prosecute  people 
under  the  act.  and  to  summarily  call 
them  before  their  kaiigaroo  courts  with- 
out even  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  One 
of  th«  terrible  effects  of  the  Reonstruc- 
tion  Act  would  have  been  fo  take  law 
enforcement  away  from  the  States  and 
turn  it  ov«r  to  the  Federal  Government. 
H  R  2156  attempts  to  do  the  very  same 
thing  Besides,  it  carries  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  one  step  further  by  not  making 
the  law  applicable  to  all  people,  but  only 
to  some  of  the  people,  some  of  the  tune 

I  shall  comment  further  on  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  veto  message  at  a 
later  date,  because  what  he  said  then  is 
equally  true  today 

I  say  again  that  the  bill  is  unneces- 
sary Ample  statutes  are  on  the  law  books 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  to  deal  with 
crimes  of  any  nature  It  is  unnecessary 
to  create  a  vast  new  complex  of  Federal 
criminal  laws  that  are  ill-dcflned.  laws 
as  to  which  no  one  can  determine  the 
meaning,  laws  which  are  applicable  to 
some  of  tht  people  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances,  but  not   to  all   the  people. 

When  we  start  to  consider  the  passable 
of  laws  whii.'h  will  affect  the  rights  of 
citizens  based  on  diversity  of  race,  di- 
versity of  religion,  and  diversity  of  na- 
tional origin,  we  shall  be  going  to  ex- 
tremes, indeed 

On  ^age  7  of  the  bill,  section  245,  "In- 
terference with  civil  rights,  ■  reads  as 
follows: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  un'ler 
color  of  law — 

That  means  people  involved  in  enforc- 
ing the  law — policemen.  National 
Guardsmen  if  a  riot  is  involvf  d.  some- 
times Federal  troops — can  be  hauled  into 
Federal  court  and  may  be  sentenced  to 
life  imori-sonment  or  to  a  fine  of  $10,000 
or  to  jail  for  10  vears  under  certain 
circumstances.  What  are  those  circum- 
stances'? 

If  he  injures  .someone,  the  in.mry  can 
probably  be  defined  in  terms  of  law  That 
means  if  he  pulls  seme  hair  out  of  his 
victim's  he:id.  f:ir  example,  he  has  in- 
.jured  h:m. 

The  next  one  is  "intimidate  "  Who 
knows  what  intimidation  means?  In- 
tlnndation  can  mean  many  things.  If  an 
employer  calls  an  employee  and  suggests 
t:>  him  that  he  should  not  'oin  a  labor 
union,  that  m'ght  be  intimidation  If  a 
policeman  sees  someone  who  he  knows 
t;ets  inebriated  frequently,  and  suggests 
t'>  him  that  he  ought  not  to  drink  so 
much,  that  might  be  called  intimidation, 
and  probably  is.  It  might  even  be  that 


someone  who  might  call  up  a  rival  for  a 
Klrl  friend's  affections,  and  say.  Please 
don't  call  Sally  for  any  more  dates.  ' 
would  be  engaging  in  Intimidation. 

I  do  not  know  that  Intimidation  has 
ever  been  defined  by  the  law,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  It  can  be  defined,  becau.se  in- 
timidation can  mean  many  things  to 
many  people  under  many  different  cir- 
cumstances So  It  can  be  .seen  Mr  Pres- 
ident, how  broad   this  authority  is. 

Look  at  the  next  term:  "or  interfere 
with  ■' 

What  Is  "interfering  with"?  If  you 
order  a  car  and  it  is  not  delivered  as 
promised,  is  the  dealer  interfering  with 
you''  If  a  doctor  promises  to  come  and 
visit  your  sick  baby,  and  does  not  arrive 
on  time,  is  he  interfering  with  you''  If 
someone  does  not  get  out  of  your  wny 
when  you  are  walking  down  this  aisle,  is 
he  interfering  with  you?  If  I  go  over 
and  ask  a  Senator  to  please  give  me  a 
drink  of  water  and  lie  pushes  the  'rilass 
rapidly  away  from  me  is  that  interfering 
with  me?  Tliat  may  be  what  "interfering 
with  '  means. 

Yet,  Mr  Pre.sident,  this  statute  is  so 
brjad  tiiat  it  makes  these  vaitue  and 
indefinite  terms  the  subject  of  crimes, 
under  cer'ain  circumstances  If  a  person 
of  a  different  religion  interteres  with 
me — whatever  the  word  'interference' 
mav  mean — that  means  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  under  Federal  law  if  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  If  he  interferes 
with  me.  he  has  commiltfd  a  crime  If 
he  intimidates  me.  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime 
Oh.  yes.  Mr  President,  I  say  he  Is  truilty 
of  a  crime,  but  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  only  If  he,  as  a  person  not  of  my 
color,  not  of  my  religion,  or  not  of  my 
racial  origin,  intimidates  me.  If  a  white 
man  who  is  Amencan-born.  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Bapti.st  Churcii.  shtx)ts  at 
me  on  the  rloor  of  the  US  Senate,  even 
as  I  am  uttering  the.se  words,  he  would 
not  be  violating  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion But  if  anyone  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  faith  v\rn  sticks  out  his 
finger  and  tries  to  heckle  me.  iie  is  violat- 
ing the  terms  of  this  propo.sed  bill. 

I  ,ay  to  the  Senate,  Mr  President,  that 
it  is  a  ridiculous  set  of  circumstances  for 
us  to  cop.sider  legislation  that  docs  not 
treat  all  events  and  all  natural  effects 
alike,  but  treats  differently  different 
events,  predicated  upon  different  set^  of 
circumstances,  the  circumstances  being 
your  country  of  origin,  your  color,  and 
your  religion. 

I  hope  tliat  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  if  it  is  intent  upon  writing  a  new 
Federal  criminal  code,  with  tlie  conse- 
quent disruption  of  relations  under  our 
Federal  .system,  if  we  try  to  take  away 
from  States  and  municipalities  their 
ancient  prerogative  of  dealing  witli 
breaches  of  the  peace  on  the  local  level, 
then,  for  God  s  sake.  Mr  President,  let 
us  make  those  laws  uniform  Let  us  make 
them  apply  to  200  million  .Americans. 
Let  us  not  make  them  apply  to  some 
Americans  and  make  them  inapplicable 
to  other  .Americans,  based  on  their  di- 
versity of  race,  their  diversity  of  color, 
and  their  diversity  of  religion. 

This  bill  i.s  supposed  to  be  a  mea-sure 
to  uphold  and  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  think,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  defies  that  principle,  because  the 


14th  amendment  is  aimed  only  at  State 
action.  This  bill  does  not  cover  State 
action  at  all,  but  private  actions  by  pri- 
vate individuals  against  other  private  in- 
dividuals. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  That  means  that  all 
laws  will  apply  to  all  citizens  equally. 
This  IS  the  most  discriminatory  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  iiave  ever  seen,  in  that 
!t  applies  only  to  some  of  the  people, 
some  of  the  time,  under  some  circum- 
stances, and  as  a  consequence  of  some 
events,  pro'.ided  they  are  of  different 
race,  different  color,  different  religion, 
or  different  national  origin. 

Mr    President.  I  understand  that  the 

distmiruishrd     S:-nator     from     Alabama 

Mr  SpahkmanI  lias  arrued  on  the  floor 

and  wislies  to  make  a  speech.  I  yield  the 

floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Mabaina. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  do 
not  like  to  displace  him  in  this  way.  or 
in  any  way.  but  I  do  have  a  meeting  at 
4  o  clock  that  I  feel  I  must  attend,  and 
it  struck  me  that  I  mit-'ht  speak  at  this 
time  if  a  were  agreeable  to  him. 

VV'ith  respect  to  the  pending  bill.  H  R. 
•J.T16  I  intend  to  discuss  both  constitu- 
tional law  and  policy  It  will  be  my  theme 
that  a  constitutional  basis  for  this  pro- 
IKis.'d  Federal  Criminal  Code  is  sadlv 
lacking  in  our  Ijasic  dual  form  of  irovern- 
ment  It  will  be  my  further  theme  that 
the  14tli  amendment  lias  not  been  con- 
strued directly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
peiTiiit  the  iurisdictioiial  implications 
claimed  by  the  tiroponents  of  this  legis- 
Ifition.  despite  the  strained  interpretation 
that  they  wish  to  place  on  the  case  of 
Unitrd  St(itr<^  v.  Guest,  ef  al.  i383  U.S. 
745  '  1966'  '  Moreover.  I  shall  urge  that 
the  14th  amendmtMit  was  clearly  intended 
to  lie  restricted  to  State  action:  that 
Congress  intended  it  only  as  a  means  of 
curbing  State  action  when  it  proposed 
tlie  amendment  to  the  States:  and  that 
Ct>ngrcss  should  now  restrict  itself  within 
those  sound,  intended  limitations.  It  is 
a  matter  of  sound  policy  that  in  dealing 
with  the  instant  and  similar  proposals 
we  impose  tiiese  limitations,  lest  we 
change  the  very  fundamentals  of  our  dual 
fonn  of  goiernment  and  foist  upon  the 
people  of  this  Nation  a  Federal  police 
:statc. 

Before  pursuing  this  argument  fur- 
ther, however.  I  would  like  to  expand 
briefly  on  some  points  that  I  mentioned 
ill  my  remarks  against  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  January  24.  1968.  The.se  re- 
marks are  found  on  pages  919  to  921  of 
tlie  Record  of  that  date.  I  .'-tatcd  that 
the  bill  as  drawn  is  quite  broad  in  its 
cove-age.  It  is  so  broad,  in  fact,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  anyone 
to  know  lust  what  activities.  ser\ices. 
benefits,  and  programs  of  all  govern- 
mentA — Federal.  State,  and  local — ai'c 
covered.  Tins  bill,  as  we  know,  makes  it 
a  .serious  felony  for  anyone  to  act  with 
force  or  threat  by  way  of  intimidation, 
injury,  or  interference  against  anyone 
associated  with  a  .situation  involving  .so- 
called  civil  rights. 

Tlie  average  person  might  read  the  law 
and  still  be  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to 
what  is  meant  and  what  is  covered.  In 
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many  of  our  complicated  laws  dealing 
with'  purely  civil  and  highly  technical 
matters,  this  might  be  the  case  under- 
standable. In  the  field  of  the  criminal 
law  however,  it  should  not  be  the  case, 
.uid  when  it  is.  I  think  that  the  language 
IS  unconstitutional  due  to  vagueness. 

A  person  would  have  to  be  equal  to  the 
celebrated  "Philadelphia  lawTer"  to  un- 
derstand only  a  part  of  the  legal  cover- 
age that  is  involved.  For  example,  just 
one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  bill  covers 
practically  everything  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  as  follows: 

.3)  participating  In  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit service,  privilege,  program,  facility,  or 
;ictlvlty  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  .States,  or  by  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

Tlie  matters  referred  to  above  are 
lesion.  Every  privilege,  service,  and  bene- 
fit of  all  governments.  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  would  add  up  to  thousands  of 
activities,  services,  benefits,  and  pro- 
L'rams.  It  is  indeed  a  proposal  for  a  Fed- 
eral police  .state  to  include  all  of  these 
within  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
US.  District  Courts. 

Many  State  and  local  laws  establish 
prograins  and  activities.  Presumably, 
thev  Rive  benefits.  As  I  pointed  out  on 
Januarv  24.  the  fair  housing  programs 
of  the  States  and  localities  that  have 
adopted  laws  establishing  these  pro- 
"rams  fall  rather  squarely  within  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not.  it  was  so  interested,  and  the  so- 
called  benefit  offered  is  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  should  take  due 
notice  of  this  possibility  because  the  Fed- 
eral courts  would  be  empowered  to  im- 
pose severe  criminal  penalties  under  this 
bill  for  threats  or  interferences  by  force 
with  the  local  or  State  rieht  of  another 
person  to  participate  in  fair  housing  pro- 
grams. Thus,  the  Federal  courts  could 
still  1  ecome  enforcement  forums  for  fair 
housing  laws  despite  the  fact  that  Con- 
ciress  has  refused  to  pass  a  national  fair 

housing  law.  ^   i.v-  i. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  do  not 
realize  that  this  measure  is,  in  part,  a 
fair  housing  enforcement  law. 

Tlie  irony  growing  out  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  bill  is  that  we  may  get  into 
the  position  of  cluttering  up  the  Federal 
courts— as  busy  as  they  are  with  serious 
Federal  litigation— with  matters  which 
are  constitutionally  designated  as  State 
matters. 

We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
place  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
position  of  becoming  a  local  police  court 
and  dealing  with  local  breach  of  the 
peace  or  disorderly  conduct  laws. 

We  must  think  long  and  hard  about 
matters  that  could  arise  under  a  proposal 
such  as  is  before  us.  If  we  do  not  stop 
this  bill  now,  our  entire  dual  system  of 
justi-e  and  law  will  be  changed.  If  we 
do  not  stop  this  bill  now.  Federal  courts 
with  great  powers  and  penalties  could 
move  into  the  former  jurisdiction  of  local 
and  State  courts  in  the  all  important  field 
of  criminal  law.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
this  statement. 

I  turn  now  to  another  vague  and  broad 
term  used  in  the  bill;  namely,  the  word, 
"interfere."  This  word  may  be  used  else- 


where in  a  few  laws,  but  in  the  -strict 
construction  required  in  criminal  law, 
the  word  interfere  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. I  mentioned  on  Januaiy  24  that 
this  word  is  susceptible  of  a  rather  loose 
meaning.  The  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  interfere  by  force  or  threat 
of  force  with  something  that  is  indefinite. 
If  "interfere"  referred  to  something  more 
definite  it  would  be  better  defined. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  the  word 
"interfere"  as  follows: 

1.  To   knock   one   foot  or   leg   against   the 
other;   said  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  strike  against  each  other;  come  into 
collision  or  opposition:   clash;   collide. 

3.  To  come  In  or  between  for  some  ptir- 
pose;  intervene;  to  meddle. 

4.  In  football,  to  effect  an  interference. 


Obviously,  from  the  above  varying  def- 
initions, it  can  be  ascertained  that  even 
a  slight  action  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  another  party  might  be  considered  an 
interference.  Even  the  act  of  meddling 
can  be  an  interference. 

Black's  law  dictionary  defines  "inter- 
fere" as:  "To  check;  hamper:  hinder; 
disturb:  intervene"  and  cites  the  ca.ses 
of  State  v.  Estes  <185  N.C.  752,  117  S.  E. 
581,  582)  and  Conger  v.  Italian  Vineyard 
Co.  (186Cal.404.  199  Pac.  503  V 

Since  the  legal  definition  seems  to  be 
along  the  line  of  hampering,  hindering, 
or  disturbing,  we  might  take  this  at  its 
face  value  and  conclude  that  this  bill 
seeks  to  make  a  major  felony  out  of 
rather  weak  or  innocuous  circumstances. 
Much  more  harsh  language  could  have 
been  used  and  certainly  is  available  in 
the  English  language  if  the  drafters  of 
this  bill  had  wanted  to  use  it. 

The  use  of  the  term  "by  force"  in  the 
bill  does  not  add  much  by  way  of  harsh 
requirements,  for  two  reasons.  First,  "by 
force"  can  mean  by  a  verv-  little  force. 
It  takes  force  even  to  lift  a  finger.  Sec- 
ond, the  words  "or  threat  of  force"  are 
added  after  the  word  "force"  in  the  bill. 
Thus,  the  very  weak  objective  of  inter- 
ference may  be  accomplished  by  a  mere 
threat  of  force. 

I  have  examined  several  law  jircce- 
dents  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  word  "force."  The  general  result  that 
I  have  found  is  that  force  means  power 
or  strength  directed  to  an  end.  Usually, 
the  word  occm-s  in  such  connections  as 
to  show  that  unlawful  or  wrongful  ac- 
tion is  meant.  See  Watson  v.  Raihcay 
Co.  128  N.Y.  Supp.  84  «7  Misc.  Rep. 
562) ) ;  Temple  Lumber  Co.  v.  Lnmg 
((Tex.  Civ.  App.)   289  S.  W.  746.  749). 

Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that 
the  word  "force"  was  placed  in  the  bill 
to  indicate  that  wrongful  or  unlawfiU 
action  was  intended  to  be  covered.  Here, 
however,  the  unlawful  action  itself  is 
referred  to  in  the  bill  and  may  occur  by 
the  weak  standards  of  intimidation  or 
interference. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.   JORDAN    of    North   Carolina.   I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about  the 
broad  coverage  of  this  bill.  It  deals  in 
vei-y  vague  terms,  but  it  is  very  broad.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  broad  that  one  cannot  tell 
how  far  it  extends— where  it  starts  and 
where  it  stops. 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  extending 


the  iurisdiction  of  this  proposed  criminal 
enactment  down  to  every  activity,  serv- 
ice, program,  or  benefit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  all  State  governments,  and 
all  local  lioverning  units  is  so  broad  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  and  is  there- 
fore vague  and  full  of  "overbreadth"? 

Contrast  this  with  the  overt  action 
and  criminal  or  willful  state  of  mind  that 
IS  icqulred  normally  in  crimes  for  which 
an  individual  may  be  sentencca  in  the 
lirld  ol  serious  crimes,  and  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  is  self-evident  that  the 
pioponents  of  this  bill  seek  to  impose 
heavy  maximum  penalties  for  .small  or 
.slight  acts,  simply  becau.se  the  subject 
IS  civil  rights. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  some  con- 
.stitutional  law  consideration. 

I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  a  basis  for  a  Federal 
Criminal  Code  reaching  down  to  in- 
dividual actions  that  do  not  involve  the 
State  action  mentioned  in  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Despite  .some  intervening  or  qualify- 
ing decisions.  I  feel  that  we  should  take 
heed  of  the  clear  lines  of  demarcation 
laid  down  in  the  civil  rights  cases  85 
vears  ago.  These  standards  are  even 
more  applicable  here  in  considering  a 
whole  Federal  Criminal  Code  than  they 
were  in  considering  the  matter  before 
the  Court  in  1883. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  iiropounded  a  question  that  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  answer  it  otherwise.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  invalidated  State 
criminal  statutes  for  vagueness  and 
overbreadth  as  in  Cox  v.  Louisiana 
I '379  U.S.  536  '196511.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  prefaced  his  question 
bv  .sayinc,'  the  bill  is  broad,  and  he  said 
something  about  vagueness.  It  is  very 
vaaue  and  that,  in  itself,  makes  it  broad, 
br-cau.?e  there  is  no  way  of  telling  every- 
thiim  that  can  be  covered.  Its  broadness 
and  overbrcath  also  makes  it  vague. 
When  .vou  talk  about  intimidation,  inter- 
ference, and  threat*  of  force,  you  are 
really  .^proadina  it  out  in  the  broad  fields 
covered.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
As  I  .said  a  tew  moments  ago,  with  re- 
spect to  iier.sons  who  are  different  in  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  rclipion,  this  bill 
covers  practically  everv-  little  act  they 
misht  do.  if  any  force  may  be  read  Into 
the  action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  dic- 
tionary .shows  one  of  the  meanings  of 
■interfere"  to  be  "to  disturb."  I  suppose  if 
a  per.'^on  were  playina  his  guitar  at  niKht 
outside  someb-ody's  window,  it  mi.cht  be 
technical  interference,  because  he  would 
be  distuibin-'  that  person.  The  force  of 
music  mi2ht  be  open  to  question.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  be  a  crime  unless  a 
different  color,  race,  national  origin,  or 
rclif-;ion  were  involved. 

I  suppose  that  would  mean,  because  I 
am  a  Methodist,  that  if  a  good  Baptist 
brother  disturbed  me  by  playing  a  musi- 
cal insti-ument  outside  my  window  or 
talkina  a  little  louder  than  I  thought  he 
.should  talk,  I  would  be  disturbed.  By  de- 
vious loose  interpretation  this  might  be 
interference,  or  intimidation  and  he 
would  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  a  crimi- 
nal offense  that  most  likely  would  not 
even  hold  up  in  the  local  police  court  or 
in  the  justice  of  ti»e  peace  court. 
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Mr  JORDAN  of  .North  Carolina  The 
Senator  from  AlabAma  has  heard  some 
singing  and  mu&lc  that  really  '^'^  jjitj«r- 
f.-re  with  his  rest  and  sleep,  but  he  would 
not  want  to  prosecute  for  that  purix>se 
under  a  Federal  law,  would  he' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  want  to 
c.ill  in  the  Federal  constabulan.' 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  But 
the  Senator  could  do  so  He  cAuld  say 
that  the  other  person  did  that  because  of 
a  difference  in  color,  race,  or  national 
origin.  He  could  .say.  "The  man  is  doing 
this  to  intimidat**  me  and  worry  me." 

Mr  SPARKMAN  "To  interfere  with 
me  " 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  "To 
interfere  with  me.  '  The  Senator  could 
say,  "I  am  going  to  call  a  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officer  and  have  the  man  in- 
dicted." And  the  man  would  have  to  ^o 
to  court  to  defend  himself. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  we  are  citint:  some  very 
llansy  cases,  but  they  might  be  covered 
by  this  bill,  the  way  it  is  now  drawn. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr    SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Mas.-^ach'jsetts.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  makinfr  a  point,  durini,'  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  about  the  question  of 
vagueness  and  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  familiar  with  Senator 
Ervin's  proposed  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  which  relates  to  the  same 
general  subject  matter  as  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  referred  to  that  amendment  at 
some  length  in  my  remarks  on  Janu- 
ai-y  24. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As  I 
recall,  the  Senator  spoke  in  support  of 
Senator  Er-  ins  approach  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Ervin  amendment  has  the  value  that 
some  of  the  thincs  that  were  in  the  oi1si- 
naJ  bill  are  not  m  the  amendments  and 
that  the  Ervin  amendment  spells  out  its 
junsdict.on  more  clearly  and  is  more 
specific. 

Apparently  t!ie  Senator  has  .somethinK 
in  mmd  that  would  not  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  vvhat  it  is.  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
enlightened. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  interested  because  I.  alonu  with  other 
members  of  that  committto.  feel  that 
the  Ervin  amendment  is  broader,  more 
Licneral,  and  perhaps  lc:-s  detinitive  tiian 
the  proposed  legislation  that  is  before  us. 

I  notice  that  in  the  couiie  of  the  Sen- 
ator's comments,  he  expressed  concern  at 
cvrtam  paragraphs  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  is  before  us,  and  I  wonder 
'■.hLtiicr  he  has  reviewed,  as  well,  the 
r  mparable  language  of  the  Ervin 
amendment. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  the  Er\in 
amendment  has  such  languas^e  as  this, 
appearing  in  its  section  245.  Deprivation 
Oi"  Rights  by  Violence": 

i3)  to  participate  in  or  enjoy  any  beneflt. 
stTvice.  privilege,  program,  or  ..ctlvlty  pro- 
vided   by    any   latility    owned,   operated,   or 


managed    by    nr    on    behalf    of    the    United 
States; 

i4i  to  participate  in  "r  enjoy  .iny  beneflt 
of  uiiy  prD^ram  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
asslfitanoe.  other  than  by  way  of  a  contract 
of  insurance  or  guaranty: 

It  sepm<;  to  me  that  this  lansruage  is 
very  close  to  the  rele;ant  language  in  the 
committ^'e  bill,  and  if  a  person  is  satis- 
fled  witli  the  lant'uagc  of  the  one,  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  language  of 
tlie  other,  as  far  as  vas;uencss  and  scope 
go. 

Then,  he  also  questions  whether  sec- 
tion 'a>  of  section  245  is  too  vanue  when 
it  refers  to  "force  or  threat  of  force."  Yet 
the  Ervin  ame-Minent  includes  the  same 
language. 

Moreover,  Mr  President,  the  lan- 
sruage "by  force  or  threat  of  force"  used 
In  section  245  of  the  committee  bill  is 
standard,  boilerplate  languavre:  it  is  lan- 
guage which  is  .seen  m  bills  that  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-  have  sponsored  over  tlie  years. 
The  same  points.  I  believe,  apply  to 
the  words,  -'injure,  intimidate,  or  inter- 
fere with."  Tins  language  is  in  Senator 
Ervin's  bill  and,  as  I  remember,  in  many 
other  laws  as  well. 

Some  of  us  are  perpk-xed  that  those 
•Aho  talk  in  terms  of  the  committees 
lan'.'uage  taeini;  so  vague  as  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, can  at  the  .same  time  co- 
sponsor  or  support  amendments  which 
liave  the  identical  language. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  wish  to  call  to  his  attention 
that  while  I  did  commend  the  Ervin 
bill  for  some  of  the  changes  and  restric- 
tions to  Federal  matters  that  it  made.  I 
did  not  at  any  time  say  that  I  would  sup- 
port the  Ervin  amendment  I  said  it  did 
spell  out  .-.t>me  of  these  ihinus  and  that 
it  would  also  ;;ive  jurisdiction  back  to 
the  local  courts  in  some  cases. 

I  feel  that  the  Ervin  amendment  does 
have  the  virtue  of  narrowing  the  matter 
down  and  makim?  it  more  explicit  in  cer- 
tain areas,  although  I  have  not  endorsed 
It  as  sucii. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  clarification  the  Sena- 
tor iias  made,  but  I  would  again  point 
out  that  the  major  impact  of  the  En,m 
proposal  would  be  to  vastly  expand  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  into  types  of  crime 
where  no  need  has  been  shown. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  just  quoted  Mr.  Justice  "Bradley,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  civil  rights 
cases  decided  in  1883.  They  became 
famous  cases.  They  are  landmarks.  Cer- 
tainly one  would  have  thought  that  they 
established  for  i,'ood,  the  rule  that  the 
14th  amendment  doe.s  not  i)rovide  for 
criminal  legislation  such  as  the  instant 
bill,  but  prohibits  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  States.  I  shall  read  again  the  last 
sentence  that  I  quoted  earlier: 

It  does  not  Invest  Congress  with  power 
to  legislate  upon  subjects  which  are  within 
the  dommn  oj  State  legislation;  but  to  pro- 
vide modes  of  relief  against  State  leglsla- 
tiori  or  State  action  of  the  iclnd  referred  to 

That  language  is  just  as  clear  as  it 
can  be  Unfortunately,  it  is  limited  by 
inference  or  by  d;ctum  today.  They  were 
famous  words,  well  spoken  words,  and 


words  which  we  could  well  heed  at 
this  time.  Congress  clearly  has  that 
prerogative. 

Justice  Bradley  then  went  ahead  to 
discuss  the  type  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gress can  pass  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment.  He  made  a  statement  that 
is  quite  appropriate  now,  both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ix)licy  and.  in  many  respects,  as 
a  matter  of  law.  I  quote  from  page  13 
of  the  opinion: 

Such  leglsl.itlon  cannot  properly  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  rights  appertaining  to  life, 
liberty,  and  pn  perty  deflnuig  them  ;ind  pro- 
viding for  their  vindication  That  would  be 
to  make  C'unpress  take  the  place  of  the  State 
leplsliitures  and  to  Fupersede  them.  It  is  ;ib- 
siird  to  affirm  that,  because  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  .ind  property  i  which  Include  all  civil 
rl|,;hts  that  men  h.ive)  are  by  the  Amendment 
sought  to  be  protected  agaln.st  Invasion  on 
the  part  of  the  State  without  due  process  of 
law  C'uncress  may  therefore  provide  due 
process  ^^^i  law  K  r  ihelr  indication  In  every 
case. 

On  pat;e  14  the  Ju.stice  continues: 
If  this  legislation  is  appropriate  for  en- 
forcing the  prohibitions  of  the  Amendment. 
It  is  thfficult  to  see  where  to  stop.  Why  may 
not  Coneress  with  equal  show  of  authority 
en.act  a  code  of  laws  for  the  enforcement  and 
vindication  of  all  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
propertV.'  Tl-.e  .assumption  is  certainly  im- 
sound.  It  IS  repuenant  to  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  quote  Mr.  Justice  Bradley's 
sound  and  famous  words  to  attempt  to 
show  that  his  clear  \iews  on  the  affirma- 
tive rower  of  Concrcss  to  legislate  under 
the  14th  amendment  reflect  the  views  by 
dicta  of  several  Justices  of  the  present 
Supreme  Court.  Moreover,  the  expanded 
use  by  the  Court  of  the  14th  amendment 
has  been  of  considerable  quantity,  espe- 
cially in  strikin','  down  State  laws  and  in 
strenL;thcninu,  in  general,  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Go\ernment. 

I  have  quoted  these  words  because  I 
felt  that  they  have  meaning  here  in  this 
debate  on  the  policy  and  propriety  of 
enacting  a  Federal  Criminal  Code  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  Congress  too  has  the 
Muht  to  interpret  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  to  determine  what  it  considers 
as  "appropriate  legislation."  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendous step  that  w-e  are  asked  to  take 
and  I  am  convinced  that  what  Justice 
Bradley  said  is  wise.  As  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  passing  the  proposed  Crim- 
inal Code.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  unwise. 


DISAPPEARING  FARMS  CAUSE  NEW 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union, 
which  is  the  largest  farm  organization 
in  my  State,  and  which  has  members  in 
a  number  of  States  across  the  country, 
sends  a  delegation  of  farm  people  to 
Washington  to  discuss  with  Members  of 
Congress  the  problems  and  the  hopes  of 
agriculture. 

Today  there  Is  a  considerable  group  In 
the  city  from  my  State,  and  they  have 
been  visiting  with  other  members  of  the 
delegation  and  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama to  yield  to  me  for  just  a  few  min- 
utes in  order  that  I  may  make  a  few 
comments  while  these  people  are  in  the 
Capitol,  and  draw  attention  to  what  I  re- 
L-ard  as  the  most  important  single  eco- 
nomic problem  before  the  country  today. 
That  IS  the  problem  facing  American 
;i-jriculture. 

Some  time  this  spring,  during  the  farm 
sale  season  which  precedes  planting,  the 
auctioneers  gavel  is  going  to  fall  on  the 
i>ossessions  of  the  Nation's  three  mil- 
lionth farmer  and  we  will  have  less  than 
that  number  of  farms  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  a  century. 

We  passed  3  million  farms  in  the  Na- 
tion in  1872  with  the  number  growing 
to  a  peak  of  6,812.350  in  1935. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  earlier 
this  month  reported  3.057.000  farms  in 
the  United  States  on  January  first  of  this 
year—  a  decline  of  more  than  25  percent 
in  the  last  10  years— with  a  continuing 
decline  of  about  80.000  each  year. 

This  is  the  year  that  the  number  will 
CO  below  3  million  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  level  of  nearly  a  century  ago. 

We  must  decide  whether  we  are  going 
to  accept  adjustments  to  technological 
changes  which  are  steadily  squeezing  out 
our  last  significant  stronghold  of  indi- 
vidual, independent  enterprise,  and  the 
communities,  churches,  schools,  stores, 
and  other  institutions  it  supports  or  if 
we  are  going  to  guide  adjustments  to 
technology  to  preser^'e  individual  op- 
ix)rtunity. 

Some  economists  are  already  declaring 
that  two-thirds  or  more  of  our  remaining 
farming  units  and  at  least  80  percent  of 
our  rural  towns  are  inefficient  and  sur- 
plus to  today  s  needs.  They  assume  with- 
out real  examination  of  their  basic  as- 
sumption, that  the  obliteration  of  several 
million  individual,  independent  enter- 
prises and  the  transfer  of  another  large 
segment  of  our  society  from  entrepre- 
neurs to  the  labor  force,  and  from  the 
rural  areas  to  congested  cities  is  an  in- 
evitable form  of  progress. 

It  is  time  we  took  a  look  to  see  if  the 
change  is  either  inevitable  or  desirable 
and  whether  the  new  society  toward 
which  we  are  heading,  a  kind  of  corporate 
collectivism,  is  what  we  really  want. 

Early  in  our  Nation's  existence.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  that  "cultivators  of  the 
earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens." 
Writing  to  John  Jay  in  1785.  Jefferson 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  prosperity, 
democracy  and  morality  of  the  Nation 
depended  on  the  preservation  of  the 
rural  landholder:  he  deplored  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  strife  in  Europe, 
and  the  idea  that  Americans  would  ever 
be  "piled  upon  one  another  in  large 
cities." 

A.  Whitney  Griswold,  later  president  of 
Yale  University,  published  a  book  in 
1948  on  "Farming  and  Democracy,"  in 
which  he  refuted  the  theory  that  democ- 
racy depends  w-hoUy  on  family  farmers, 
but  he  did  find  that  agriculture  is  the 
largest  remaining  sector  of  our  economy 
still  characterized  by  widely  distributed 
individual,  independent  enterprises. 
He  wrote : 


ness  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  belf- 
respect  that  have  always  and  c-.  crywhcre  been 
considered  among  the  greatest  assets  of 
democracy.  If  we  still  count  them  as  such, 
not  symbolically,  but  concretely  and  instru- 
mentally.  like  our  physical  resoiirces  we  will 
support  family  farming  as  we  will  all  socially 
constructlve  Individual  enterprise  The  ques- 
tion is  do  we  really  believe  in  irce  enter- 
prise in  these  vital  terms? 


A  family  farm  affords  scope  for  a  citizen 
to  live  and  work  more  or  less  on  his  own 
terms,  to  develop  initiative  and  resourcetul- 


Democracy  can  save  family  agricul- 
ture if  it  will,  Griswold  concluded.  He  was 
skeptical  that  democracy  would  make  the 
effort.  He  cited  the  fact  that  we  adopted 
antimonopoly  laws  late  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  supplemented  them  from  time 
to  time  as  industrial  empires  grew,  but 
that  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  corporations 
owned  52  percent  of  the  industrial  capac- 
ity of  the  Nation.  We  were  not  so  dedi- 
cated to  widespread  individual  private 
enterprise  that  we  implemented  effec- 
tively our  stated  antitrust,  antimonopoly 
policy. 

There  were  bVz  million  farms  in  Amer- 
ica when  Griswold  was  writing  his  book, 
only  two  decades  ago.  Tlaere  are  a  little 
more  than  half  that  many  now. 

Any  reading  of  American  farm  policy 
papers  in  recent  years  reveals  an  abun- 
dance of  vocal  devotion  to  family  type 
agriculture.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
adopted  policy  statements  in  connection 
with  agricultural  and  public  lands  legis- 
lation declaring  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dividual family  farms  to  be  important 
official  policy. 

We  are  clinging  to  the  symbol  of  the 
family  farm,  if  not  to  the  institution  it- 
self. As  tirban  capital  and  corporate  en- 
titles move  into  agriculture,  we  revise  our 
criteria  for  a  family  farm  to  make  the 
new  average  size  consistent  with  the  defi- 
nition, and  perhaps  also  to  avoid  a  care- 
ful examination  of  what  we  are  allowing 
to  happen. 

Historically,  the  United  States  had 
three  types  of  agriculture  in  its  begin- 
nings. The  original  13  States  included 
those  with  the  southern  plantation  sys- 
tem, based  on  slavery,  later  modified  to  a 
system  of  sharecropping  and  tenancy.  In 
the  Southwest  we  had  a  Spanish  "estan- 
cia"  pattern  of  agriculture,  based  on 
large  land  grants  owned  by  noblemen 
and  worked  by  peons. 

The  third  pattern  was  an  Anierican 
pattern,  adopted  early  in  our  national 
history  when  Congress  rejected  a  propo- 
sal to  grant  or  sell  public  domain  lands 
in  million  acre  tracts  and  adopted  in- 
stead a  policy  of  granting  or  selhng 
quarter  sections  to  settlers.  This  concept 
was  the  basis  of  our  homestead  policy, 
embodied  in  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 
and  in  other  measures. 

The  160-acre  or  family-farm  concept 
was  carried  into  this  century  in  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902.  adopted  after 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  con- 
demned i<buse  of  the  Desert  Lands  Act, 
the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  and  the 
commutation  clause  in  the  Homestead 
Act  by  nonsettlers  to  acquire  large  tracts. 
The  160-acre  limitation  in  reclamation 
law  has  been  diluted  by  a  ruling  that  a 
man  and  wife  may  each  own  such  a  unit 
under  irrigation  from  Federal  projects. 
but  it  remains  the  basic  standard,  or 
concept,  of  Federal  farm  policy. 


The  southern  plantations  are  still  with 
us  in  some  respects  as  large  mechanized 
farms,  slowly  moving  away  from  cotton 
to  diversified  farming.  They  have  poured 
manv  of  their  sharecroppers  and  laborers 
into  the  ghettos  of  our  central  cities,  and 
w-e  have  seen  them  as  a  factor  in  riots  in 
Watts.  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  The  old 
Farm  Security  Administration,  in  Wew 
Deal  days,  attempted  to  stem  that  flow 
with  a  program  of  buying  and  subdivid- 
ing iiJantations  into  family-farm  units, 
or  into  cooperative  farms.  But  that  ef- 
fort was  hampered  and  undercut  by 
charges  that  it  was  socialistic. 

In  the  southwest,  the  old  estancia  is 
now  a  corporate  farm,  until  very  recently 
dependent  on  migrant  and  foreign  work- 
ers who  were  paid  low  wages  to  do  the 
work  that  peons  once  performed.  These 
giant  farms  are  still  in  the  throes  of  ad- 
justment to  a  more  acceptable  employer- 
employee  relationship,  searching  out  low- 
wage  labor,  fighting  off  unionization,  and 
mechanizing  operations  on  an  emergency 
basis  to  avoid  sale  and  subdivision  into 
smaller  farms. 

Our  new-  ability  to  mechanize  fanning 
operations  of  every  kind,  from  plowing 
in  60-foot  widths  to  picking  tomatoes. 
and  the  inability  of  family  farmers  to 
lift  prices  for  their  commodities  beyond 
1947  levels  so  they  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  rising  production  costs  and  living 
costs  on  a  moderate-size  holding,  has 
resulted  in  massive  consolidations  of 
farms.  The  consenuence  is  the  decline 
in  farm  numbers.  decUne  in  i-ural  com- 
munities, churches,  .schools,  commercial 
establishments— the  whole  structure  of 
i-ural  society— and  a  rising  migration  to 
the  cities. 

Individual  enterprise  opportunities  in 
I-ural  America  are  shrinking  and  the 
trend  is  steadily  toward  dependence  on 
employment  by  others  if  employment 
can  indeed,  be  found.  Our  city  riots  show 
that  considerable  numbers  are  not  find- 
ing the  opportunity  to  live  with  any  diu- 
nitv  or  comfort  in  urban  areas. 

A  quarter  century  ago.  Walter  Gold- 
fechmidt  made  a  study  of  the  social  orga- 
nization of  two  towns  in  California  m 
land  areas  of  equal  productivity.  The 
one  marked  difference  in  the  two  com- 
munities was  in  the  type  of  agriculture 
in  the  areas  they  served.  Arvin  served 
a  corporate  farming  operation  worked 
predominantly  by  hired  labor.  Dmuba 
served  an  area  of  family  farms. 

Arvin  w-as  a  town  of  honky-tonks, 
poor  housing,  a  few  weak  service  clubs, 
shaky  businesses,  a  single  elementary 
school,  and  one  playground  loaned  by 
a  local  industry. 

Dinuba  was  a  town  of  attractive  resi- 
dential streets,  permanent  churches, 
three  parks,  three  elementary  scl|ools 
and  a  lush  school,  .stronp  sen'ice  clubs, 
lodges  and  veterans  oreanizations.  furni- 
ture and  household  furnishing  stores, 
farm  equipment  dealers,  hardware,  and 
clothiers.  The  small-farm  town  had  .- 
to  1  more  business  establishments,  S4.4 
million  in  trade  volume  against  Arvin  s 
S2  5  million,  and  three  times  the  volume 
of  trade  in  household  supplies  and  buiid- 
ins  materials  and  equipment. 

The  quality  of  democracy   itself  was 
affected.   Government   was   a    step   re- 
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moved  In  the  farm-labor  town  Dlnuba 
had  its  own  city  government  Arvln  was 
ruled  from  the  county  seat  by  county 

commissioners.  This  was  reflected  In  the 
contrast  in  streets,  schools,  partes,  and 
services.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  these 
now  proposing  to  abolish  township,  .small 
towns,  and  even  county  governments  and 
establish  a  relatively  fc.v  district  *?ovem- 
ments,  that  they  examine  the  quality  of 
public  services  revealed  in  this  study 

The  contrast  in  the  quality  of  society 
in  the  corporate  farm-labor  town  and 
the  family-farm  town  was  unmistakably 
ereat.  and  the  preft^rabli-  .social  organiza- 
tion unmistakably  clear  The  findings  of 
the  study — a  summary — are  so  striking 
I  ask  unanimous  CJ^ns(■nt,  Mr  President, 
to  include  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  beint'  no  :>bjection.  the  summar,' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EiTECT  OF  Type  op  Faruinc  on  Socul  .Stri'c- 
ttre:    Summary  op  Ftnoincs 

Certain-  conclusions  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant, la  the  smiii;  bvjsmessman,  and  to  an 
understanding  of  the  inipi.rtance  of  his  place 
in  .\  community  Not  i:)nly  does  the  small  farm 
Itself  constitute  small  business,  but  It  sup- 
ports rtounshing  small  commercial  business. 
Analysis  of  the  business  conditions  in  the 
communities  of  Arvln  and  Dlnuba  shows 
that —      • 

•  1  I  The  small  farm  cnmmi:n!ty  supported 
62  separate  business  establishments,  to  but 
35  In  the  Uirge-farm  communuv:  a  ratio  In 
favor  of  the  small-farm  comminity  of  nearly 
2:1. 

(21  The  volume  of  retail  trade  in  the 
small-farm  commiiniiy  during  the  12-montli 
period  analyzed  w.ia  J4  18:1  000  as  againbt 
only  *2. 535. 000  in  the  i.irge-farm  community. 
Retail  trade  in  the  small-farm  community 
w.is  gre.iter  bv  til  percent,  i  See  figure  and 
table    pp    8:?  .md  84  ) 

iJi  The  expenditure  for  household  sup- 
plies and  building  equipment  w.is  over  three 
times  .is  greiit  m  tlie  small-tarm  community 
as  It  Wiis  In  the  large-farm  community 

The  invest. g.ition  disclosed  other  voit  dif- 
ferences in  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  two  communities,  and  affords  strong  sup- 
port for  the  belief  that  small  farms  provide 
the  basis  for  a  richer  community  life  ;ind  a 
greater  sum  of  those  values  for  which  Amer- 
ica stands,  than  do  iiidustrlall:;od  f.irms  of 
the  usual  type. 

It  was  found  that — 

(4)  The  small  f.irm  supports  m  the  local 
community  a  larger  number  of  people  per 
dollar  volume  of  agricultural  production 
than  an  area  devoted  to  large-scale  enter- 
prises, a  difference  m  Its  f.ivor  of  about  20 
percent. 

i5i  Notwithstanding  tlielr  greater  num- 
b.-rs.  people  in  the  small-farm  community 
have  a  better  average  standard  of  living  than 
taor.e  living  in  the  community  of  large-scale 
farms. 

itii  Over  one-half  the  breadwinners  In  the 
small-farm  community  are  independently 
employed  businessmen,  persons  in  white-col- 
lar employment,  or  f.'irmnrs:  in  the  large- 
farm  community  Uie  proportion  is  less  than 
one-afth. 

(7)  Less  tiian  one-third  of  the  breadwin- 
ners in  the  small-farm  community  are  agri- 
cultural wage  laborers  i  characteristically 
landless,  and  with  low  and  m.secure  In- 
come I  while  the  prop<jrtion  of  persons  In 
this  position  reaches  the  astonishing  tlgure 
oi  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  persons  gainfully 
eniployed  In  the  large-farm  community. 

(8 1  Physical  facilities  for  community  Uv- 
Inc — paved  streets,  sidewalks,  garbage  dis- 
posal,   sewage    disposal,    and    other    public 


services — are  far  greater  In  the  small-farm 
community;  Indeed,  in  the  industrial-farm 
community  some  of  these  facilities  are  en- 
tirely   wanting. 

(9)  Schools  are  more  plentiful  and  offer 
broader  services  in  the  small-farm  commu- 
nity, which  is  provided  with  four  elementary 
schools  and  one  high  school:  the  large-farm 
community  has  but  a  single  elementary 
school 

1  lOl  The  '.mall-f.irm  community  Is  pro- 
vided with  three  parks  for  recreation;  the 
large-farm  community  has  .i  single  play- 
ground,   loaned    by    a    c(irporatlon. 

(11)  The  small-farm  town  has  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  organizations  for  civic 
Improvement  and  social  recreation  than  Its 
large-farm    counterpart 

(12)  Provision  for  public  recreation  cen- 
ters. Boy  Scout  troops  and  similar  facilities 
fur  enriching  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  Is 
proportioned  in  the  two  rominunitles  in  the 
same  general  way.  favoring  the  small-farm 
cnmmunltv 

I  13)  The  small-farm  community  supports 
two  newspapers,  each  '.vlth  many  times  the 
news  space  carried  in  the  single  paper  of 
the    industrtaiized-farm    community. 

1 14 1  Churches  bear  the  ratio  of  2:1  be- 
tween the  communitu's.  with  the  greater 
number  of  churches  .\nd  churchgoers  in  the 
small-f.rm   community 

iIj)  Facilities  for  making  declslon.s  on 
ciiinmunily  welfare  through  local  popul.'.r 
elections  are  available  to  people  in  the  small- 
tnrm  community;  In  the  large-fami  com- 
munity such  decisions  .ire  in  the  hands  of 
officials  of   the  county 

These  dilfereiues   are  -sufficiently  great  in 
number  and  degree  to  .ifflrm  the  thesis  that 
smi;ll  farms  be.ir  a   vi^ry  inipnrTant  relation 
to   the  character  of  American   nir'l  society. 
It  must  be  realized  thivt  the  two  communi- 
ties   of    .Arvin    and    Dlnuba    were    carefully 
.^elected    to   reflect    the  difference  In   sl7«   of 
•nterprise    ;ind  not  extraneous  factors.  The 
■  igi  1 -Mltural  production  in  the  two  commu- 
nities  w.-s   virtually   the  same   In   volume — - 
2'j    million  flollars   per  annum    in   each — so 
that  the  resource  base  was  strictly  compara- 
ble    Both    C'lmmunltles    produce    speclalls^ed 
crops  of  high  value  ,iiid  high  cost  of  produc- 
lon.  utilizing  irrigation  and   large  bodies  of 
.special  harvest   Iab.ir    Die  two  comnuinitles 
are  in  the  same  climate  zone,   ibout  equidis- 
tant   from    small    cities    .ind    major    urban 
centers,    similarly    served    by    highways    and 
railroads,    and    without    any    slgmncint    ad- 
vantages  from   nona^TicuItural   resources   or 
from   manufacturing  or   processing.  The  re- 
ported differences   in   the  communities   may 
prof)erly   be   assigned   confidently   and   over- 
whelmingly  to   the   scale-of-farmlng   factor. 
The   reasons   seem   clear    The   small-farm 
fDmmuhltv   IS  a  population  of  middle-class 
persons   with    a   high  degree   of  stability   in 
Income  and   tenure,  and  a  .strong  economic 
and  social  Interest  in  their  community    Dif- 
ferences   in    wealth    among    them    are    not 
great,  and  the  people  generally  associate  to- 
gether  in    those    organi7.itlons    which   serve 
the  community    Where   larms   are   large,   on 
the  other   hand,  the  population  consists  of 
relatively    (ew    persons    with    economic    sta- 
bility, and  of  large  numbers  whose  only  tie 
u:>    the  ^community    Is    their    uncertain    and 
relatively    low-income     job      Differences     in 
wealth    are    great    among    members    of    ihls 
community,    and    social    contacts    between 
them  are  rare.  Indeed,  even  the  operators  of 
U-irge-scale   farms   frequently   are   absentees: 
and  if  they  do  live  In  Arvin,  they  as  often 
seek    their    recreation    in    the    nearby    city. 
Their  interest  In  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity  is   h.irdly   greater   than  that   of   the 
laborer  whose  tenure  is  transitory.  Even  the 
businessmen   of    the    large-farm   community 
frequently  e.xpress  their  uwn  feelings  of  Lm- 
permiuience.   and  their  financial  mve.stment 
in  the  community,  kept   usually  at  ,i  mini- 
mum, reflects  the  same  view.  Attitudes  such 


as  these  are  not  conducive  to  stability  and 
the  rich  kind  of  rural  community  life  which 
Is  properly  associated  with  the  traditional 
family  farm 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Goldschmidt  study  was  first  published 
as  a  book.  "As  You  Sow."  in  1945.  It  was 
condensed  and  published  as  a  committee 
print.  "Small  Business  and  the  Com- 
munity Effects  of  Scale  of  Farm  Opera- 
tions." by  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Problems  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, in  December  1946.  I  can  find  no 
similar  measurements  of  the  quality  of 
six-ial  organization  resulting  from  vary- 
ing types  of  atjiiculture  since  the  Arvin 
and  Dinuba  study. 

A  iMod  deal  has  hapiJened  since  Arvln 
and  Dinuba  were  •  tudied  and  the  report 
made  available  widely  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

At  the  time,  we  wei  e  conducting  or  ini- 
tiating reasonably  consistent  policies. 

Pre.ssure  was  mounting  to  require  the 
large  factory  faims  to  pay  migrant  and 
imported  workers  fairer  wages,  and  tr» 
provide  those  workers  with  decent  hon*  - 
ing  and  sanitary  facilities.  Tliis  was  an 
elTort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  residenta 
of  the  Arvin-typc  communities  by  .set- 
ting some  improved  standards  of  wages, 
liousing.  and  sanitation  for  them,  and 
to  eliminate  the  competition  of  low  wa^c 
workers  with  family  fanners.  At  the  same 
time,  the  old  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration was  conducting  a  number  of 
proiects  intended  to  increase  and 
strengthen  family  agiiculture.  They  in- 
cluded cooperative  farms,  joining  small 
farmers  m  machinery,  breeding  stock, 
buying  and  marketing  enterprises  to  re- 
duce their  operating  costs  and  improve 
their  returns  by  joint  ventures.  They  in- 
cluded the  purchase  of  large  farms  and 
subdivision  into  small,  family  sized  units 
which  could  be  acquired  over  20  or  30 
years.  It  was  an  effort  to  increase  the 
Dinuba  pattern  and  shift  the  old  plan- 
tations and  estancias  from  large  com- 
mercial, employed-labor  operations  to 
smaller  individual  entrepreneurshlps. 

In  the  late  forties,  the  Farm  Security 
efforts  were  attacked  as  .socialistic,  if  not 
communistic,  and,  within  a  few  years 
time,  the  projects  intended  to  create  new 
individual  private  enterprises  were  liqui- 
dated. Modest  tenant-i)urch3se  or  •arm- 
ov.nership  loan  pro?rr»ms.  and  opcratin:: 
loan  programs  have  continued,  but  the 
zeal  to  create  more  family  farmin'j;  op- 
portuiiities  which  would  intercept  a 
sub.^tantial  number  of  sharecroppers 
and  low-\va-.;e  farmworkers  between  the 
farms  and  the  urban  ghettos  was  ordered 
abandoned. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  was 
reorsanized  as  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
minislratioii.  It  iias  attempted  to  salvage 
weaker  family  farmin'z  operations  v.ith 
loans  and  technical  assistance,  and  to 
keep  .some  worthy  betiinning  fanners  m 
af;ricuiture  as  technological  develop- 
ments and  pressure  on  farm  prices  forced 
farmers  to  operate  lari;er  and  larger  units 
and  increase  capital  inputs  to  survive. 
But  today,  we  find  FHA  making  coopera- 
tive crrazins  loans  and  real  estate  loans 
which  facilitate  enlargement  of  farming 
units  and  accept  liquidation  of  nimibcrs 
of  fr.rms  ai  the  inevitable  trend. 
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The  demand  for  a  fairer  deal  for  farm 
labor  has  had  a  measure  of  success. 
Within  recent  years  we  have  adopted 
minimum  wage  provisions  applicable  to 
farm  labor  and  we  have  discontinued 
special  foreign  labor  importation  pro- 
grams to  bring  low  wage  seasonal  work- 
ers into  the  country  at  Government  ex- 
pense. The  result  has  been  faster  mech- 
anization of  large  farms,  emphasis  on 
big  tractors  and  big  machinery. 

The  labor  force  in  agriculture  has  been 
cut  in  half  and  more  and  in  the  absence 
of  opportunities  to  go  into  family  farm- 
ing, the  Ar\1n-type  communities  have 
been  depopulated  and  the  displaced  have 
moved  to  Watts,  and  South  Chicago,  and 
Detroit  instead  of  transforming  the 
Arvins  into  Dinubas.  The  old  planta- 
tion holdings  and  estancias — the  large 
farms — have  persisted  and  their  nimi- 
bers  are  increasing,  not  so  fast  perhaps 
as  an  intermediate  size,  but  the  whole 
trend  is  toward  expansion  of  farm  size. 
not  toward  increase  in  numbers  of  indi- 
vidual, independent  ownerships. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  farm 
programs  have  favored  larger  operators, 
and  stimulated  consolidation.  The  great- 
est benefits  have  gone  to  the  producer 
with  the  most  bushels  to  receive  price 
support,  and  the  most  acres  to  divert  for 
paj-ments.  Limitations  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  payments  or  assistance  to  single 
producer,    which    come    up    whenever 
someone  exposes  the  million-dollar  pay- 
ments which  go  to  a  few  of  the  largest 
farmers  or  farming  corporations,  have 
not  been  practical  as  long  as  it  has  been 
necessary  to  control  planted  acreage  and 
use  diversion  payments  to  get  producers 
to  idle  a  part  of  their  productive  land. 
The  opcratf'is  of  the  largest  number  of 
acres  had  to  be  attracted  into  the  pro- 
duction control  or  it  would  have  been 
ineffective.  A  50,000-acre  w  heat  producer 
could  not  be  attracted  into  the  acreage 
reduction  program  if  $5,000  was  the  most 
he,  as  an  indi\-ldual  producer,  could  get 
for  participating  as  a  result  of  a  statu- 
tory limit. 

If  acreage  diversion  was  compulsory 
and  the  violators  of  acreage  allotments 
were  sharply  penalized  for  marketing 
in  excess  of  their  quota,  then  a  limit  on 
payments  would  be  possible  with  produc- 
tion control.  But,  except  in  cotton  and 
tobacco,  mandaton'  controls  have  never 
been  accepted  by  the  producers. 

A  consequence  of  larm  programs  bene- 
nttinT  larger  farmers  most  has  been  an 
acceleration  of  enlargement  of  farms, 
without  question.  Mechanization  has 
made  operation  of  larger  units  possible 
with  constant  labor  inputs.  The  pro- 
prams  have  speeded  up  the  process.  The 
failure  of  farm  equipment  companies  to 
develop  economical  and  efficient  light 
equipment  for  .smaller  farms  has  height- 
ened the  relative  inefficiency  of  smaller 
units. 

Our  tax  laws  have  also  made  a  contri- 
bution to  disnlacement  of  farmers,  a  situ- 
ation which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  is  attempting  to 
correct  in  his  bill.  S.  2613.  which  would 
deny  nonfarmers  the  right  to  claim  farm 
losses  in  excess  of  farm  profits  in  makmg 
income-tax  returns. 

Urban  residents  are  able  to  get  mto 
farming  these  days,  although  they  know 


little  or  nothing  of  agriculture,  by  retain- 
ing a  farm  management  firm  to  conduct 
the  operation.  The  urbanite  then  plows 
some  of  his  ordinary  income  taxable  at 
50  or  60  or  70  percent  into  repairs  and 
maintenance,  terracing  and  soil  conser- 
vation practices— everything  which  can 
be  charged  off  as  an  expen.se  but  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  property  and  later 
be  recapturable  as  a  capital  gain.  The 
capital  gain  will  be  subject  to  a  maximum 
25-percent  tax  rate,  much  lower  than  the 
ordinary  income  rate.  Or  he  invests  in 
cattleraising.  holding  the  livestock  and 
increments  in  the  herd  long  enough,  at 
least,  to  qualify  for  capital  gains  tax 
treatment  when  sold. 

Statistics  on  personal  income  tax  re- 
turns for  1965  compiled  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Senator  Metcalf  has 
discovered,  show  that  341,000  farm  tax 
returns  were  filed  by  residents  of  86  of 
our  largest  metropolitan  areas.  In  31  of 
these  cities,  farm  loss  claims  exceeded 
farm   profits.   In  Los  Angeles,   farming 
losses  claimed  exceeded  profits  by  more 
than  $40  million  and  "farmers"  in  nearby 
Anaheim  lost  another  $6  million.  In  all  of 
California,  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reports  as  having  over  $890  mil- 
lion net  farm  income  in  1965,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  collector  was  told  that  there 
was  $16  million  more  losses  than  earn- 
ings from  agricultural  ventures.  Califor- 
nia was  not  alone.  Louisiana  and  Nevada 
farm  taxpayers  reported  overall  losses. 
In  Texas,  where  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reported  over  $900  million  net 
farm  income,  the  Internal  Revenue  col- 
lector   found    only     $90    million.    The 
"farmers"  in  Dallas  and  several  other 
large  Texas  cities  reported  overall  losses. 
One  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
urban  capital  in  agriculture  has  been  in- 
flation of  land  values,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  real  farm  operators.  A  city  resi- 
dent who  can  reap  a  10-  to  45-percent 
tax  savings  on  his  urban  income  plus  any 
farming  margins,  can  pay  a  great  deal 
more  for  land  than  an  agricultural  pro- 
ducer who  must  live  on  profits  from  pro- 
duction alone.  The  agricultural  producer 
today  finds  land  values  bid  up  toward 
the  tax-savings-plus-earnings  value— a 
handicap  to  him  unless  he  is  liquidating. 
A  young  beginning  farmer  who  has  to 
buy  his  land  with  a  mortgage,  is  faced 
with  capital  costs— principal  and  inter- 
est  very  likely  to  be  beyond  anything 

the  land  can  earn  from  prodi^ction  alone, 
at  least  without  great  sacrifices  m  fam- 
ily living  levels. 

A  number  of  large  corporatior.s  are 
moving  into  agriculture  as  a  consequence 
of  the  tax  laws  and  of  tlie  economy  of 
massive  operations. 

The  whole  structure  of  farming  is  thus 
changing.  Family  farms  are  not  going  to 
disappear  entirely.  Agricultural  officials 
defend  present  trends  by  pointing  out 
that  "disappearance"  is  chiefly  in  small 
farms  under  $10,000  gross  farm  income, 
and  that  the  number  of  adequate  sized 
farms,  with  $10,000  or  more  gross  income, 
is  rising. 

This  is  a  modest  increase,  and  the  fact 
remains,  that  the  total  number  of  farms 
is  declining,  the  number  of  pnvate  en- 
terprises is  going  down,  and  the  num- 
ber of  customers  for  rural  community 
goods  and  services  is  falling  dramatically. 


Riots  in  the  cities,  and  the  knowledge 
that  in  South  Chicago,  in  Watts,  in  De- 
troit, and  other  large  cities,  that  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  rioters  were 
displaced  rural  people,  have  considerably 
upset  the  national  complacency  and  ac- 
ceptance of  consolidations  and  displace- 
ments in  agriculture.  . 

The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  reported 
to  him: 


The  relationship  between  tlie  poverty  In 
our  central  cities  and  in  rural  areas  Is  clearly 
established,  and  the  Commission  emphasizes 
the  {utility  of  attempts  to  solve  the  urban 
jjroblem  without  comparable  efforts  to  solve 
the  rural  problem. 

Urban  problems  will  not  stay  solved, 
even  with  heroic  slum  clearance,  housing 
and  other  poverty  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs,  if  the  rural  areas  con- 
tinue to  pour  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
poor,  largely  untrained  for  urban  em- 
ployment, into  the  central  cities. 

The  response  to  the  realization  of  the 
interrelationship  of  i-ural  and  urban  pov- 
erty problems  has  been  a  quite  varied 
set  of  proposals  to  disperse  industries,  to 
build  new  model  districts  in  rural  areas, 
with  small  bedroom  towns  in  easy  com- 
muting distance  to  a  small  rural  city 
where  industrial  jobs,  cultural  activities, 
larger  stores,  higher  educational  institu- 
tions and  other  regional  sernces  would 
be  available. 

I  have  joined  Senator  James  B.  Pear- 
son in  proposing  a  bill  to  give  certain 
Federal  tax  concessions  to  industries 
which  locate  outside  large  metropolitan 
areas,  and  I  have  projxised  in  another 
bill  certain  special  credits  in  determin- 
ing the  low  bid  for  suppliers  from  smaller 
cities  in  the  award  of  Government  pro- 
curement contracts,  which  now  run  be- 
tween $85  and  $90  billion  a  year.  If  we 
really  want  to  disperse  industry.  Govern- 
ment purchasing  power  can  be  used  to 
do  a  con.siderable  amount  of  it. 

Congress  has  established  a  special  loan 
and  grant  program  for  sewer  and  water 
facilities  in  small  towns.  One  critic  has 
suggested  that  in  so  doing  "you  have 
only  a.ssured  that  future  ghost  towns  will 
have  the  most  modem  facilities.  How- 
ever desirable  and  however  liberal  the 
loan  and  grant  terms,  the  assistance  in 
modernizing  creates  a  new  obligation 
without  necessarily  stopping  the  dec.iriC 
in  t^e  communities'  clientele  or  contrib- 
uting to  the  inadequate  income  which 
made  a  grant  necessary  to  meet  the  com- 
ipunitv's  need  in  the  first  place,  xhe 
basic  need  for  greater  income  has  not 
been  met. 

New  eccr.omic  blood— a  new  How  of 
earnings  iroin  outside  the  community- 
must  be  created.  Industrial  payrolls  may 
help  some  of  them  if  the  industiies  arc 
not  of  such  low- wage  standards  they  cre- 
ate their  own  social  problems.  The  De- 
partm.ent  of  Agriculture  is  enct^nragmti 
farmers  to  start  new  recreational  enter- 
prises, to  entertain  urban  residents  on 
farm  vacations,  establish  picnic  and 
camping  grounds  and  to  sell  huntin? 
privileges. 

There  was  a  time  when  nearly  every 
American  family  had  parents,  grandp.ir- 
ents.  or  other  close  relatives  back  on  the 
farm,  and  visits  were  commonplace. 
Tlianksgiving  at  gi-andpa's  ff rm  was  a 
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tradition  With  only  6  percent  farm  pop- 
ulation, and  urban  families  with  increas- 
ing generations  of  urban  background, 
farm  vacations  on  a  paying  basis  may  de- 
velop income  for  a  few  farmers,  but  very 
questionably  enough  to  restore  farm 
prosperity  and  the  purchasing  power  to 
make  farming  an  adequate  economic 
base  for  socially  strong,  desirable  rural 
communities 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recognized  that  many  mnovative  new 
farm  enterprises  must  be  started  if  this 
approach  is  to  significantly  slow  the  de- 
cline of  farm  units  and  has  recently  held 
a  series  of  meetings  on  opportunities  for 
the  smaller  farm  operators.  It  is  empha- 
sizing aid  to  the  most  needy  and  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  this  new  emphasis. 

In  spite  of  all  these  laudable  efforts  to 
provide  modem  utilities,  encourage  new 
enterprises,  and  restore  economic  health 
in  rural  areas,  the  decline  continues.  And 
It  Is  going  to  continue  until  our  demo- 
cratic society  determines  to  do  what 
A.  Whitney  Orlswold  found  possible  when 
he  wrote  that  family  aigrlculture  cannot 
save  dHmocracy.  but  democracy  can  save 
thla  last  remaining  sector  In  our  society 
of  extensive  independent  enterprise. 

Kenneth  Galbraith  wrote  in  "The 
Aifluent  Society"  that  big  business,  blf? 
labor,  and  bis?  farm  groups  would  create 
a  system  of  countervaUing  forces  which 
would  assure  a  reasonably  democratic 
division  of  mcome  and  economic  and 
social  amenities  in  the  Nation.  Farm 
groups  with  power  to  bargain  effectively 
for  farmers  on  price  have  not  emerged. 

Edward  Higbee.  who  wrote  "Farms  and 
Farmers  m  an  Urban  Age,"  a  20th  Cen- 
tury Fund  study,  foresaw  an  ultimate 
strugsle  between  larcre  farmer  coopera- 
tive orcranlzatlons  and  chain  stores  for 
dominance  over  an  agriculture  Integrated 
vertically  with  food  processing  and  mar- 
keting either  from  the  bottom  up  or  the 
top  down 

Cooperatives  are  growing,  but  they 
have  not  become  a  market  bargaining 
force  in  any  major  crop.  M.  W  Thatcher 
who  heads  txjth  thi  large  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coop- 
eratives, told  a  recent  National  Farmers 
Union  convention  that  he  could  not  fore- 
see cooperatives  alone  building  the  bar- 
gaining power  a  ?reat  mass  of  family 
farmers  require  to  be  efTective. 

We  had  testimony  at  hearings  on  a 
stockyards  bill  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  chain  .stores  are  in  livest(Kk  feeding, 
but  not  in  a  lartje  way  Feed  companies 
have  moved  into  pouitiy  and  egg  pro- 
duction— once  the  province  of  the  farm 
wife  for  clothinsj.  sjrocer\'.  and  .school- 
book  money — because  it  assures  a  mar- 
ket for  their  product — mixed  feeds  The 
Faim  Bureau  Federation  has  been  get- 
ting into  the  marketing  field,  but  not 
etTectively  enough  to  avoid  a  serious  de- 
cline in  broiler  returns  when  production 
jumped  last  year  The  National  Farmers 
Organization,  very  much  in  the  farm 
news  recently  has  called  several  '.vitli- 
holding  actions  in  recent  years — one  :s 
now  starting  to  hold  gram  out  of  the 
market — but  it  has  not  yet  ach  fved  the 
sort  of  ability  to  effect  pKxluct  pnce.s-for 
the  family  farmers  which  labni    unions 


exercise  for  their  members  in  the  wafie 
field 

There  is  yet  to  appear  from  within 
agriculture  itself,  as  forecast,  a  force 
with  the  power  to  protect  and  enhance 
family  farm  returns  enoiiKh  to  arrest 
liquidation  of  farmiiii;  units.  Many  wl.se 
observers  say  that  there  will  be  no  effec- 
tive countervailinn  force,  and  no  power 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  acriculture  until  consolida- 
tion of  production  units  has  eliminated  a 
ven,-  large  part  of  the  3  million  fanns 
left  and  the  remainitiK  producers — aerl- 
biisine.ss  concerns  and  ver>-  large  farm 
enterprises — are  sufficiently  few  to  be 
able  to  get  together  and  manage  prices 
as  oligopolies  manage  industrial  prices 
and  labor  unions  achieve  better  wages 
and  fringe  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Advlsor\' 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  all  but 
Ignored  the  possibility  of  reviving  family 
agriculture  and  accepted  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  declining  farm  numbers.  I  .say  "all 
but  ignored."  for  it  did  give  two  or  three 
paragraphs  to  a  recommendation  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  enforce 
the  excess  lands  provl.sion  in  irrigation 
law  and  subdivide  the  250.000  acres  of 
land  Improperly  held  in  excess  of  the 
160-llmlt  on  irrigation  in  a  single  owner- 
ship from  Federal  reclamation  projects, 
which  would  provide  1.562  new  farming 
units. 

Except  for  that  .single  .suggestion  that 
the  number  of  viable  fanning  units  be 
Increased,  the  Commission's  report  was 
filled  with  a  comprehensive  .set  of  rec- 
ommendations to  soften  the  conse- 
quences of  supposedly  inevitable  trends 
toward  fewer  farms. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  to 
help  the  14  million  rural  poor  reads  much 
like  an  encyclopedia  of  our  welfare  and 
rights  program.s — equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  get  jobs,  vocational  retraining, 
medical  care,  improved  housing,  food 
stamps,  birth  control,  better  organization 
of  economic  development  agencies,  better 
education,  and  more  liberal  social  .secu- 
rity— the  gamut  of  welfare  measures  plus 
a  call  for  implementation  of  our  national 
full-employment  policy  with  computer- 
ized employment  ser\ices  and  federally 
created  jobs  for  all  who  are  not  absorbed 
by  private  employers 

The  whole  thriLst  is  toward  public  as- 
sistance: toward  making  the  14  million 
"people  who  were  left  behind  "  tolerably 
comfortable  in  their  displacement  from 
agriculture  or  rural  employment  depend- 
ent on  agriculture,  with  nonfarm  lobs  for 
those  able  to  work  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  provide  them. 

Tlie  Commission  did  not  indicate  that 
It  had  given  much  thought  to  programs  to 
preserve  and  expand  family  farming  op- 
portunities— of  creating  more  Dmubas 
rather  than  just  alleviating  the  .>ufler- 
ing  in  Arvin.  If  it  faced  up  to  Whitney 
Griswold's  proposition  that  this  last  re- 
maining .segment  of  individual,  inde- 
pendent free  enterprise  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. It  did  not  so  indicate,  or  I  have  not 
found   r^erence   to  it. 

Recently,  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
raised  the  question  I  am  raisuig  in  a 
letter  to  Farmland,  published  by  Farm- 


land Industries,  a  cooperative  at  Kansas 

City 

The  author.  Stanley  Andrews,  of 
Alamo.  Ti'X  .  asks  whether  or  not  we  are 
foolishly  letting  technology  destroy  a 
great  many  social  values,  and  economic 
values,  in  our  American  agricultural  sys- 
tem  He  wrote: 

I  ihliilc  It  is  time  t.ir  cooperatives,  farm 
organizations  nnci  everybixly  else  (agricul- 
tural colleges,  tool  to  begin  ttilnklr'T  about 
wliat  tills  expaiusionl.sm  and  techno:oglral 
advance  is  doing  to  people,  aside  from  tiie 
economic  lactors  involved. 

Mr  Andrews  also  challenges  the  cur- 
rent i)lanners'  concept  that  most  of  our 
small  towns  have  to  be  wiped  out  along 
with  a  majority  of  farms,  and  centers 
of  government  moved  two  or  three 
notches  away  from  the  citizens  in  a  few 
medium  sized  cities  in  each  State. 

Yesterday  I  inserted  Mr.  Andrews' 
splendid  article  in  the  Record  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it.  It  is  a  very  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  issue. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  New  York 
was  recently  credited  with  estimating 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  our  cities  to  decent, 
habitable  levels  at  $1  trillion.  We  have 
.seen  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  ex- 
treme poverty  In  the  cities  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  migration  from  rural  poverty 
to  urban  poverty.  But  there  remains  In 
the  rural  areas,  where  30  percent  of  our 
population  lives,  more  than  40  percent 
of  people  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  we  can 
afford  to  spend  and  invest  considerable 
sums  to  strengthen  family  agriculture, 
keep  people  on  the  land,  and  reverse  the 
trend  of  migration  toward  the  cities,  to 
avoid  part  of  the  enormous  cost  of  sal- 
vaging the  cities 

Consumers  can  well  afford  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  food,  if  need  be.  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  concentrations  and 
manaucd  prices  when  concentration  has 
run  Its  cour.se. 

We  spend  less  than  18  i>ercent  of  dis- 
posable income  for  food — actually  more 
than  enough  food  for  a  healthy  diet  for, 
as  a  Nation.  \vc  have  an  excess  of  obesity. 
In  other  nations,  food  costs  up  to  50 
percent  of  disposable  income,  as  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Less  than  30  percent  of  these  consumer 
food  expenditures  go  to  the  farmers 
They  get  37  cents  of  the  consumer  food 
dollar  out  of  domestic  commodities  but 
import.s — tea.  sugar,  cocoa,  spices,  and 
otrter  food  items — including  some  com- 
petitive with  our  own  production — are 
imported.  So  our  own  farmers'  share  of 
what  the  consumer  spends  to  adorn  his 
dinint;  table  is  only  about  30  percent  of 
total  food  dollars  .spent,  and  only  about 
5  percent  of  total  disposable  income. 

Are  intensified  overcrowding,  expand- 
ing slums  and  ghettos,  heightened  crime 
rates  and  intensification  of  all  the  other 
urban  problems  worth  enduring  to  save 
a  few  pennies  on  food?  Or  would  our 
society  be  of  a  better  quality  in  Amer- 
ica if  we  helped  family  farmers  get  a 
larger  sha.e  of  disposable  income? 

Would  we  not  be  better  off  if  we  passed 
a  Wagner  Act  for  farmers  which  gives 
them  power  to  go  to  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble and  get  prices  adequate  to  make  the 
old  family  farm,  and  rural  towns  like 
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Dinuba,  economically  sound  again,  so 
they  can  support  the  type  of  society  Dr. 
Goldschmldt  found  In  Dinuba? 

This  country  has  higher  quality  so- 
cial institutions  among  people  in  Indus- 
try, and  trade  and  service  sectors,  be- 
cause we  enacted  minimum  wage  laws 
and  helped  labor  establish  collective  bar- 
gaining for  better  wages,  more  reason- 
able hours,  vacations,  health  and  retire- 
ment benefits. 

We  need  to  go  about  assuring  farm 
people  the  same  sort  of  improved  returns 
and  working  conditions.  We  can  far  bet- 
ter afford  another  1  or  2  percent  of  dis- 
posable income  for  food  at  the  farm  level 
than  we  can  afford  the  social  ills,  and 
the  cost  of  curing  those  Uls. 

I  readily  concede  that  I  cannot  present 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  economic 
cost  of  adjusting  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion and  the  economic  and  social  cost  of 
falling  to  do  so.  There  has  been  little  or 
no  research  In  the  field. 

We  have  before  us  two  proposals  which 
could  lead  to  the  careful  study  we  need. 
I  am  a  coauthor  with  Senator  Mundt  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64  to  establish 
a  commission  to  study  balanced  economic 
development.  A  study  of  balanced  eco- 
nomic development  could  and  should 
take  into  consideration  social  values  In- 
volved. Senator  Muskie  has  proposed  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  technology  in  our 
society,  and  in  hearings  on  his  resolu- 
tion gave  preliminary  recognition  of  the 
serious  Import  to  society  of  the  revolution 
occurring  in  agriculture. 

Whoever  does  the  study — and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  many  com- 
petent men  on  its  staff,  although  heavily 
weighted  with  economists,  who  could  get 
Into  the  subject — should  be  able  to  give 
us  some  very  graphic  projections  of  both 
the  social  cost  of  removing  farmers,  clos- 
ing their  churches,  consolidating  their 
schools,  selling  out  the  stores  they  pa- 
tronized, abandoning  the  rural  commu- 
nities they  supported,  and  other  liquida- 
tions which  will  have  to  be  made,  plus 
the  cost  of  resettling  these  displaced  peo- 
ple in  urban  places  with  decent  housing, 
all  the  welfare  ser\'ices  the  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty  has  mentioned,  streets, 
transportation,  new  schools,  utilities,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  and  the  other 
indispensable  services. 

Beyond  that,  ihere  is  need  to  examine 
the  comparative  characteristics  and  de- 
sirability of  a  society  with  a  liberal  seg- 
ment of  individual  enterprisers  and  op- 
portunities for  self-reliant  individual  en- 
terprise, and  a  society  of  managers  and 
employees. 

We  arc  more  and  more  accepting  tech- 
nology, imquestioningly,  as  an  irresist- 
ible force,  and  optimum  mechanical  efB- 
cicricy  as  the  goal  of  existence. 

As  Stanley  Andrews  has  written,  it  is 
time  to  take  a  look  at  what  Is  being  done 
to  people. 

A  fTood  life  for  people,  with  freedom 
and  individual  opportunity,  was  the  orig- 
inal goal  of  this  Republic,  and  I  deeply 
believe  that  it  is  still  the  proper  one; 
that  the  welfare  of  people  Is  funda- 
mental. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  found  his  statement  very 
interesting.  This  is  a  matter  In  which  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  throughout 
the  years.  I  come  from  a  State  which  is 
essentially  rural  In  character,  and  has 
many  small  towns.  I  assume  the  same 
holds  true  for  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGCVERN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel,  without  detracting  in  any  way 
from  large  towns,  that  the  real  life  of  his 
State  is  based  on  the  .smaller  towns  and 
the  rural  areas  and  communities? 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  I  think  that  from 
the  very  beginning,  people  all  across  the 
country  have  benefited  from  the  virtues 
of  rural  living.  That  has  been  true  from 
the  very  earliest  days  of_^ur  national 
history.  "'"'^ 

Thomas  Jefferson  made  the  statement, 
in  various  ways  and  on  many  occasions, 
that  democracy  itself  had  benefited 
greatly  from  the  kind  of  independence, 
the  self-reliance,  and  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  existing  in  agricultural  liv- 
ing in  the  small  towns  and  rural  area,s. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  this  is  no  criti- 
cism of  those  who  live  in  metropolitan 
areas,  many  of  whom  are  there  because 
of  shrinking  economic  opportunities  in 
the  rural  areas  today  and  are  in  search 
of  jobs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
course,  believed  quite  strongly,  and  he 
expressed  it  in  his  philosophy  from  time 
to  time,  that  a  great  part  of  the  strength 
of  America  must  be  derived  from  its  rural 
population. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Particularly  for 
those  who  own  and  work  their  own  farms. 
I  am  sure  that  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not 
foresee  that  automation  would  operate 
our  farms  as  it  does  today,  but  he  was 
thinking  of  the  individual,  family-owned 
and  family-worked  farm. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Tliat  was  an  amaz- 
ing prophecy  President  Jefferson  made 
175  years  ago,  when  he  stated  that  he 
trembled  when  he  thought  of  the  day 
when  Americans  would  be  piled  one  on 
top  of  each  other  living  In  great  indus- 
trial complexes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  not  we  all. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Many  of  our  friends 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  are  grappling 
v.ith  that  very  problem  today. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  which  encourages  me.  is  the 
growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  urban 
spokesmen  that  their  interest  lies  in  try- 
ing to  slow  down  the  exodus  of  people 
from  the  smaller  towns  and  farms.  They 
realize  that  if  the  process  continues,  the 
result  will  be  to  dunip  additional  millions 
of  people  into  already  overcongested 
cities  and  the  problems  of  city  plan- 
ners will  be  aggravated  enormously. 

Thus,  I  think  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest — this  is  not  a  case  of  farm 
groups  asking  for  something  that  is  in 
their  interest  only,  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else — to  spread  out  the  popu- 
lation In  this  country.  All  of  us  should 
take  a  sympathetic  look  at  some  of  the 
proposals  being  introduced  to  try  to  en- 
courage industry  to  locate  in  less  popu- 


lated parts  of  the  country,  to  encourage 
a  greater  share  In  Government  contracts 
and    Government   procurement   on    the 
part  of  private  Industry  which  is  willing 
to   produce   and   fulfill   those   contracts 
out  in  areas  where  population  is  sparse. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  hazard  the 
guess   that   the  Senator   has  the  same 
feeling  I  have,  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  past  few  years,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  move- 
ment   of    industrial    development    into 
rural  areas.  When  I  say  rural  areas.  I 
mean  to  include  small  towns,  of  course. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  says  that 
any  area  with  not  more  than  2.500  people 
living  in  it  is  considered  to  be  rural.  A 
great  deal  of  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped in  those  areas.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  the  author  of  section 
502   of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  which,  in  effect,  recognized  local  in- 
dustrial  development   boards   and   pro- 
vided that  loans  might  be  extended  by 
the   Small   Business   Administration   to 
those  local  boards  to  aid  in  industrial 
development. 

Most  of  that  has  taken  place — cer- 
tainly in  my  own  State,  and  I  presume 
it  is  true  all  over  the  country — in  the 
small  towns  and  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  section  502  pro- 
vision which  was  inserted  in  the  basic 
legislation,  along  with  the  other  things 
the  Senator  has  done,  has  greatly  as- 
sisted the  cause  of  small  business  de- 
velopment. Many  concerns  have  taken 
advantage  of  section  502.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  that  is  the  section  under  w^hlch 
even  private  nursing  homes  can  be 
established. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Any  development 
that  is  supported  through  local  efforts. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  the  Senator 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  now  holding  hearings  on  a  strategic 
food  reserve  bill.  We  have  been  holding 
hearings  on  that  bill  all  week.  It  has  as 
one  of  its  major  purposes  the  pulling 
out  of  the  market  excess  farm  stocks  to 
build  up  a  strategic  reserve  in  such  a  way 
as  to  raise  farm  prices  and  to  Insulate 
the  market  against  excessive  supplies, 
and  also,  at  a  very  dangerous  time  in 
history,  to  provide  this  country  with  a 
strategic  reserve  of  food. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
knows  I  have  siwnsored  that  measure 
over  several  years,  along  with  him  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  Yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  brins  up 
just  one  more  point  with  reference  to 
rural  betterment.  I  refer  to  a  bill  of  which 
I  am  a  joint  spon.sor.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  joint  sponsor,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  a  joint 
sponsor,  as  are  90  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  others  may  have  gotten  on  the  bill 
later.  I  refer  to  a  bill  that  was  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  about  3  years  ago,  a  bill  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  financing  of 
water  and  sanitation  systems  for  rural 
areas.  Tlie  Senator  remembers  that 
measure,  I  am  sure. 
Mr.  McGO\'ERN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN,  The  good  that  that 
measure  has  done  in  the  short  time  It  has 
been  in  existence  transcends  any  hopes 
that  any  of  us  may  have  had. 

Mr  McGOVERN  It  has  been  an  enor- 
mously helpful  program  It  does  not  sur- 
prise me  at  all  that  the  measure  had  93 
Senate  cosponsors,  because  I  believe  It 
will  help  to  make  the  towns  and  com- 
munities of  America  a  healthier  place 
to  live.  " 

Mr  SPARKMAN  And  'he  rural  com- 
munities, nt;ht  out  in  the  country. 

Mr    McGOVERN.   Yes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  rural  communities  in  my  home 
county  organized  and  went  into  the  pro- 
gram, administered,  by  the  way.  by  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  I  know 
that  tiiey  were  working  on  a  plan,  and 
I  think  they  finally  formed  a  countywide 
organization. 

The  net  result  is  that  every  farm  home 
in  my  county  can  have  access  to  running 
water  and  fco  sewer.s — I  am  not  saying 
immediately  but  as  part  of  the  protiram. 
as  It  develops — and  to  sanitation  plants 
0!'  systems. 

So  there  are  things  that  can  be  done 
for  the  rural  areas  that  will  prevent 
them  from  dumping  their  people  into  the 
cities,  making  cities  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  putting  greater  buidens  upon  our 
urban  renewal  programs,  model  cities, 
urban  transit  and  all  of  the  various  city 
programs  which  we  are  told  by  people 
who  have  studied  the  subiect  will  cost 
billions  of  dollars  .As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  I  heard  somebody — probably  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut — say  he  esti- 
mated the  cost  would  be  around  $1  tril- 
lion. 

Mr  McGOVi:hn  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  Kennedy]  made 
that  estimate. 

.Mr  SPARKMAN  I  know  it  was  some- 
thing like  $1  trillion  I  know  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  said  it  would  take  S50 
billion  tor  New  York  alone, 

Mr  M,  GOVERN  I  know  the  Senator 
shares  my  views.  I  am  not  pe.ssimistic 
about  the  future  of  rural  America  While 
we  are  going  through-  some  difficult 
times.  I  think  the  country  is  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  modest  farm 
units  and  the  decline  of  job  opportuni- 
ties m  the  smaller  towns  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern,  one  that  we  should 
face  up  to.  and  I  think  the  country  will 
r-spond  to  It  It  realizes  the  enormous 
cost  of  rebuilding  our  cities  is  partly  a 
result,  at  least,  of  liquidating  farms.  The 
water  resources  bill,  which  the  Senator 
referred  to,  and  the  strengthening  of 
.^ome  other  programs  are  harbintzers  of 
better  things  to  come.  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  long-range  prospects  of  agri- 
culture m  this  counti-y. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  mentioned  just  a 
couple  of  the  programs  I  am  not  going 
to  take  more  time,  but  I  merely  wish  to 
add  that  within  our  own  lifetime  elec- 
tric power  has  been  made  available  to 
farm  communities,  and  today  electric 
power  IS  available  to  between  90  and  95 
percent  of  tarm  homes  m  the  country. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  nothing  like 
that  available.  E\en  when  I  ran  for  Con- 
gress, in  my  whole  district  of  northern 
Alabama  only  one  little  farm  commuiuty 
had  electric  sxiwerlines.  which  had  been 


put  in  more  or  less  as  an  experiment 
of  the  TVA  That  was  just  getting 
started. 

Several  years  after  that,  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  1  Mr  Hill!  sponsored  a 
program  for  rural  telephones  I  thought 
he  was  reaching  for  tlie  moon  when  he 
came  up  with  that  proposal,  but  with  the 
usual  push  and  skill  that  are  character- 
istic of  him.  he  got  that  legislation 
through  We  have  all  .supported  it  It  has 
done  a  remarkably  hne  lob  in  the  rural 
communities  of  the  Nation 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield' 

Mr  McGOVERN  With  the  permission 
of  the  Senator  from  .Mabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  I 
agree  with  the  remarks  the  Senator  has 
made  I  appreciate  his  statement,  be- 
cau.se  both  of  us  .serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Agnculture  and  Forestry  He  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  promoting  legislation 
which  IS  beneficial  to  small  farmers  as 
well  as  to  big  farmers,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefits  the  country  as  a  whole.  I 
wanted  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  fine  work  the  Senator  has  done  for 
liLs  farm  constituents. 

Mr  McGOVERN  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  IS  a  pleasure  to  sene  on  the  committee 
with  him. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
have  enjoyeKl  the  .Senator  s  presentation 
m  his  usual  clear  and  forceful  manner. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  CLARK  .M 
CLIFFORD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  naming 
Clark  M.  Clifford  Secretary  of  Defense, 
our  President  has  cho.sen  a  man  of  .sin- 
gular ability  and  intelligence  and  one 
possessed  of  an  unique  background,  com- 
bining knowledge  of  the  :rave  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  and  familiarity 
with  the  thinking  of  .so  many  of  our 
leaders,  past  and  present. 

1  wish  him  well  un  his  new  respon- 
sibility and  pray  that  as  he  carries  out 
Ins  task  of  leading  and  controlling  the 
most  effective  possible  militaiy  force,  he 
will  keep  equally  m  his  inind  the  fact 
that  in  these  times  the  only  acceptable 
purpose  of  war  is  the  attainment  and  en- 
larrtment  in  the  areas  of  peace. 

Finally,  as  a  fiiend  and  having  a  very 
real  affection  and  admiration  for  Mr. 
Clifford.  I  extend  him  all  my  own  good 
wishes. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  BartUtt.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annuunced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  tlie 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
'S.  1788 1  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments. 


VIETNAM  VETERAN  BENEFITS 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  in  the 
past  few  years  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  traveled  to  Vietnam  to  obtain 


ihsthand  information  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  During  my  5  days  there  I 
learned  much  that  could  be  understood 
only  through  personal  observation.  I  was 
deeply  impres.sed  by  the  outstanding  at- 
titude and  achievements  of  our  service- 
men 

Right  now,  many  of  the  men  I  talked 
with  3  years  ago  m  Vietnam  are  return- 
ing to  civilian  life,  where  they  hope  to 
enjoy  the  many  rigiits  and  privileges  for 
which  tJiey  liave  been  fighting.  In  the 
past  2  years  Congress  has  enacted  two 
major  bills  to  provide  Vietnam  veterans 
with  the  benefits  tiiey  deserve.  However, 
the  tran.sition  to  civilian  life  is  still  diffi- 
cult for  many. 

Last  Tuesday,  January  30,  President 
Johnson  sent  a  message  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending .several  new  programs  which 
will  ease  this  change  in  a  way  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  countrv-.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent's proix)sals  present  a  unique  pro- 
lam  designed  not  only  to  help  \eter- 
ans  successfully  return  to  civilian  life 
but  also  to  encourage  them  to  use  their 
talents  where  they  will  be  of  maximum 
benefit  to  society. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  began  Project  100,000. 
Under  this  program  the  training  facili- 
ties of  the  Anned  Forces  liave  been  used 
to  tram  yoiuig  men  who  ha\e  physical  or 
educational  limitations.  Of  the  49,000 
men  who  participated  in  the  program 
during  its  first  year.  96  percent  success- 
fully completed  basic  training  while  98 
percent  of  the  normal  recruits  completed 
the  .same  course.  As  a  result  of  this  suc- 
cess, the  President  has  asked  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  to  double  the  program 
this  year. 

Last  year  over  350.000  men  were  helped 
through  Project  Transition  to  prepare 
while  still  on  active  duty  for  return  to 
civilian  life  This  program  provides  coim- 
seling.  education,  skill  enhancement  and 
job  placement  during  the  last  30  to  180 
days  of  .service  Priority  is  given  to  the 
di.sabled  and  those  with  inadequate  civil- 
ian education  and  skills  Project  Transi- 
tion IS  to  be  expanded  to  all  major  troop 
installations  in  the  United  States  m 
hope?  of  reachin,'  500.000  men  this  vear. 
The  Veterans'  Adminustration  has 
begun  a  i)rogram  of  advising  ser\icemen 
belore  they  are  discharged  of  the  many 
benefits  tiiey  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
The  suoeram  is  now  in  o'leratlon  in  110 
militaiy  ho.spitals.  150  militaiy  separa- 
tion points  and  in  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent has  directed  that  this  procram  be 
expanded  to  all  military  hospitals  and 
.separation  centers  and  to  more  men  in 
the  field  By  the  time  the  serviceman  is 
actually  di.sciiarged  he  will  be  jircparcd 
to  take  advantage  of  all  available 
benefits 

Many  disabled  veterans  are  presently 
unable  to  receive  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion because  it  is  offered  only  on  a  full- 
time  basis  The  President  has  recom- 
mended that  this  program  i)e  offered  on 
a  part-time  basis  .so  that  veterans  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  |)re.sent  lobs  while 
receiving  vocational  training. 

In  an  additional  effort  to  encouiage 
veterans  to  resume  their  education  after 
discharge.  President  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced lus  intention  to  issue  an  Execu- 
tive order  giving  job  priority  in  the  first 
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Ave  civil  service  levels  to  veterans  who 
agree  to  go  to  school  part  time  under  the 
GIbill. 

In  Vietnam  many  young  men  had  their 
first  opportunity  to  help  others  person- 
allv  through  medical  and  educational  as- 
.sistance,  building  programs  and  other 
community  services.  Tlrey  should  have 
every  chance  to  pursue  similar  work 
when  they  return  home.  To  make  this 
possible  the  President  has  proposed  vari- 
ous incentives  for  veterans  who  choose 
to  work  in  the  field  of  public  service. 
Benefits  will  be  provided  for  those  who 
join  police  forces  and  fire  departments 
or  work  in  local  hospitals,  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers,  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program,  or  VISTA. 

I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  sup- 
port for  all  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  President's  message.  Tliis 
outstanding  program  will  insure  that 
every  veteran  will  be  able  to  become  a 
productive  citizen  whose  work  will  benefit 
himself  and  his  Nation. 


I  thought  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested in  this  report  because  the  new 
changes  in  the  life  insurance  program 
originated  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  Benefits  and  Life  Insurance  here 
in  the  Senate,  and  we  are  ver>-  proud  of 
our  final  achievement  in  modernizing 
life     insurance     benefits     for     ^.^ederal 

employees. 

ExHiBrr  1 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  BENEFIT 
FROM  NEW  BILL 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  our  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act,  which  were  enacted  Decem- 
ber 16,  1967,  in  the  postal  rate  and  Fed- 
eral pay  bill.  These  new  life  insurance 
provisions  substantially  improved  upon 
the  old  program  by  increasing  benefits, 
resolving  financial  problems  of  the  fund, 
and  authorizing  a  new  optional  insur- 
ance policy  of  $10,000  for  employees. 

I  have  received  an  interim  report  from 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
advising  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  procedures  for 
changing  life  insurance  benefits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Macy's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Tliis  new  insurance 
program  has  already  proven  its  great 
importance  to  Federal  employees.  In 
his  letter,  Mr.  Macy  .states: 

First    payoffs    under    the    liberalized    pro- 
gram were  made  tlie  v,-eek  of  January  1  and 
went  to  the  widows  of  an   Interior  Depart- 
ment  luining   pniineer  and   of   three   postal 
workers,  all  in  widely  .separated  areas.  Each 
ot    the    four    widows,    three    of    whom    have 
young  children,  received   S12,000  more  than 
would   liave  been  payable   to  her  under  the 
old  propram    Ti'.o  widow  of  one  of  our  Am- 
bass.^ciors  who  died  a  natural  death  and  the 
widow    of    another    State    Department    em- 
ployee who  lost  his   life   in   an   a,,tomoblle 
accidrnt  were  among  ether  early  beneficiaries 
oJ    the    newly    enacted    liberalizations.    The 
An-,ba5;siidors  widow  li  receiving  $32,000  in- 
stead of  the  $20,000  maximum  life  insurance 
that  she  couid  have  received  under  the  old 
program   The  other  State  Department  widow 
is    receiving    ^40,000    Instead    of    the    $10,000 
that  would  iiave  been  payable  to  her  under 
the  Old  propr.im:  she  benefits  from  the  new 
,1-10,(100   minimum   of   rrcular   life   insurance 
I  instead  of  the  $5,000  she  would  have  had 
lu-.der    the    old    program),     plus    an    equal 
amount   optional   insurance,   plus   an   equal 
an.ount  of  accidental  death  insurance,  which 
her   husband   could   have   elected  had   time 
permitted  him  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


U.S.  Civil-  Service  Commission. 
Washington.  UC,  January  24.  1968. 
Hon    A.  S.  Mike  Monronet. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Post    Ofjire    and 
Civil  Service.  U.S.  Senate 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Because  of  your  con- 
tinuing interest  in   improved  life   insurance 
protection    for   Federal    employees.    I    would 
like  to  give  you  a  brief  report  of  the  action 
we  have  taken  to  implement  the  Insurance 
provisions  of  P.L.  90-206  since  the  President 
signed  It  on  December  16; 

A  question-and-answer  pres.'^  release  about 
changes  made  by  the  new  law  was  issued  De- 
cember 19  and  has  received  wide  publicity. 

We  held  briefing  sessions  with  employee 
organization  leaders  on  December  18  and 
with  agency  personnel  directors  on  January 
4— plus  innumerable,  individual  question- 
and-answer  conversations  with  the  press, 
agency  ofBclals,  and  even  individual  em- 
ployees concerned  about  their  own  situa- 
tions. 

Preliminary  Instructions,  with  inrorma- 
tlon  to  be  distributed  to  employees,  were 
formally  Issued  to  agencies  (Including  Inter- 
agency Boards  and  other  key  offlcials  in  the 
field)  on  December  22;  advance  copies  had 
been  released  to  them  December  18. 

The  Commission,  by  regulation,  is  voiding 
all  previously  filed  waivers  of  insurance 
coverage,  effective  as  of  February  14,  and 
has  so  informed  agencies;  employees  will  be 
informed,  via  agency  instructions  and  'or  the 
special  Insurance  election  form  they  will  be 
required  to  complete.  We  are  taking  this  ac- 
tion In  order  to  give  all  employees  a  fresh 
start  and  an  unrestricted  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  newly  liberalized  program, 
from  which  their  own  past  action  would 
otherwise  have  barred  them.  All  such  em- 
ployees may  now  have  regular  Insurance 
and.  If  they  elect  it,  optional  insurance — 
without  regard  to  age,  condition  of  health, 
or  previous  waiver  of  right  to  participate  in 
the  group  life  insurance   program. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  by  law 
to  make  the  new  optional  insurance  avail- 
able at  any  time  from  February  .4  to  mid- 
June  of  1968.  We  have  decided  to  make  it 
available  on  February  14.  the  same  day  the 
liberalized  regular  Insurance  schedule  be- 
comes" generally  applicable,  and  are  so  in- 
forming  agencies. 

A  new  "Election,  Declination,  or  Waiver 
of  Life  Insurance"  has  been  designed, 
printed,  and  is  being  moved  into  agency  sup- 
ply channels  for  world-wide  distribution  to 
more  than  2 '/a  million  Federal  employees, 
beginning  January  22. 

Interim  rules  and  procedures  governinq  In- 
surance coverage,  registration,  pavroll.  ac- 
counting, and  reporting  through  the  Initial 
registration  period  that  ends  April  14  have 
been  developed,  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  January  26.  Agencies  are  being 
informed  by  letter  of  January  26. 

Work  on  continuing  regulations,  instruc- 
tions, and  procedures  (including  those  in- 
volving accounting  and  statistical  require- 
ments! for  the  period  after  April  14  is  well 
under  way.  Good  progress  is  being  made  in 
revising  the  entire  series  of  life  insurance 
forms,  every  one  of  which  must  be  rede- 
signed, reprinted,  was  distributed  to  agen- 
cies in  order  to  accommodate  to  the  various 
changes  made  by  the  new  law.  Although  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  complete  all  of  this 
work  by  April  14,  we  nevertheless  expect  the 


new  program  to  be  effectively  operative  with- 
in the  time  limits  dictated  by  the  legislation. 
Our  own  internal  procedures  are  being 
revised  and  our  computer  operations  are  be- 
ing reprogrammed  to  take  insurance  deduc- 
tions from  annuitants  for  the  lirst  time,  and 
to  make  periodic  adjustments  in  those  de- 
ductions, for  retired  and  retiring  employees 
who  elect  optional  insurance  and  are  not  yet 
65  years  old. 

First    payoffs    under    the    liberalized    pro- 
gram were  made  the  week  of  January  1   and 
went  to   the  widows  of  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment  mining   engineer   and   of   three   post.tl 
workers,  .ill  in  widely  separated  areas    Each 
of    the    lour    widows,    three    of    whom    have 
young  children,   received  &12,U00  more  than 
would  l.avp  been  payable  to  her  under  the  o,d 
program.   The  widow  of  one   of  unr   Ambas- 
sadors who  (lied  a  natural  death  and  the  wld- 
ow   of    ..nother   State   Department    employee 
who  lost  his  life  in  ..n   automobile  accident 
were  anion?  other  early  beneficiaries  oi   the 
newly  enacted  liberalisations    The  Amba.ssa- 
dor's  widow  Is  receiving  $32,000  Instead  of  the 
$20,000    maximum    life    insurance    that    she 
could  have  received  under  the  old  program. 
The   other   State    Department   widow    Is   re- 
ceiving  $40,000   instead   of   the   $10,000   th.at 
would  have  been  payable  to  her  under  the  old 
program:   she  benefits  from  the  new  $10,000 
minimum  of  regular  life  insurance   (Instead 
of  the  $5,000  she  would  have  had  under  the 
old  program),  plus  an  equal  amount  of  ac- 
cidental  death    insurance,   and   she   also   re- 
ceives   the    $10,000    additional    optional    in- 
surance, plus  an  equal  amount  of  accidental 
death   insurance,   which   her  husband   could 
have  elected  had  time  permitted  him  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  None  of  these  employees 
or    their'  survivors.    Incidentally,    paid    more 
lor  this  extra  protection  than  they  were  pay- 
ing under  the  old  program— the  added  pro- 
tection was  free  to  them  because  their  deaths 
occurred  during  the  trr;n,sltlonal  period  im- 
mediately foUowlne  enactment  of  the  law. 

These  are  examples  (.f  some  of  the  rlramatic 
headline  effects  the  propram  can  produce. 
Less  dramatic  individually,  but  highly  Im- 
portant overall,  are  the  more  general  facts 
that  under  the  new  legislation — 

Every  Insured  employee  has  a  minimum  of 
$10,000"  in  life  insurance,  plus  an  equal 
amount  of  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment  protection. 

Every  insured  employee  i:as  ;'T  least  $2,000 
more  life  insurance  (plus  an  equal  amount 
of  .iccidcnt^il  death  and  dismemberment  pro- 
tection) than  he  liad  before,  and  some  whose 
protection  had  been  cut  short  by  the  old 
$20,000  celling  have  still  more  i^rotection  In 
an  amount  deternuned  by  their  salary  but 
not  excee-ilne  $32,000, 

Additional  regular  insurance  protection 
will  total  about  $8  5  billion  more  than  under 
the  old  propram,  making  the  total  in  force 
over  $30  billion. 

Every  insured  employee  automatically  has 
an  additional  $10,000  of  optional  insurance, 
free  to  him.  through  February  14  and  can 
continue  his  optional  insurance  protection 
alter  that  time  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  at  his 
own  cxpen.-ic. 

The  survivors  of  employees  v.-ho  die  during 
the  time  the  liberalized  program  is  being 
put  into  operation  are  fully  protected,  to  the 
maxlmuni  levels  ot  both  regular  :.nd  c^ptional 
insurance  authorized  by  the  new  l.iw. 

By  the  end  of  the  liscal  year,  we  expect 
to  have  i  reliniinary  suitistical  informiition 
and  anal', ses  of  employees'  reception  of  the 
new  ojitional  insurance.  That  information, 
its  imnlications,  and  early  actuarial  experi- 
ence of  the  optlonaliy-msured  group  ;ire  par- 
ticul.arlv  Imi-Hsrtant  loecause  employees  are  to 
pay  the"  total  actual  cost  of  the  optional  in- 
surance, and  the  premiums  may  need  to  be 
revised  (possibly  upward  but.  hopefully, 
downward!  in  future  years  to  reflect  actual 
cast  experience. 

A  report  simii.ir  to  this  one  Is  being  sent  to 
Mr,  Daniels,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
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tlr^ment.'  Insiirtince  and  Health  Beneflts  of 
the  Hovise  Po«t  Office  and  Civil  3«r\'lce  Com- 
mlt'ee 

Sincerely  yours 

JOHN  W  M,^CT,  Jr.. 

Chairman 


C^UESTIONABLE  USE  OF  THIRD- 
CLASS  MAIL  BY  MONTGOMERY 
WARD 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  last 
Tliursday  the  di.stin^ui.'^lied  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.sconsin.  Senator  Proxmire. 
entered  in  the  Reiorfi  corre.spondence 
and  related  materials  concerninE:  a  credit 
life  m.surance  program  recently  an- 
nounced by  Monta:omery  Ward,  whereby 
charije  customers  would  be  insured  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  balance  of  their  ac- 
count 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's strong  Interest  in  this  recent  pro- 
ptksal  not  because  our  committee  has  ju- 
rHwliction  over  credit  life  insurance  but 
because  we  recommend  rates  and  re- 
quirements for  the  admission  of  letters 
to  the  US.  mail  The  recent  Montgom- 
ery Ward  circular  advising  its  6-2  mil- 
lion charge  customers  of  their  credit  in- 
surance program  was  delivered  as  third- 
class  mail  The  rate  of  postage  for  de- 
livery of  that  class  of  mail  under  a  bulk 
permit  is  3  8  cents  per  piece  or  2  2  cents 
less  than  the  charge  for  a  first-class 
letter. 

I  have  today  written  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral OBrien  a  letter  requestini?  that  he 
investigate  this  particular  mailing  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  legal  to  mail  a  let- 
ter of  this  sort  undf  r  a  third-class  per- 
mit. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  refer 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Tl-.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  .-^o  ordered 

'See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  ac- 
cording to  information  I  have  received, 
the  letter  mailed  by  Monti,'omery  Ward 
requires  that  the  charge  customer  notify 
Montgomery  Ward  in  writini?  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  insured.  If  one-half  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  charge  customers 
choose  not  to  be  insured  it  will  cost  these 
people  $195,000  worth  of  stamps  to  re- 
fuse the  insurance.  This  letter  from  the 
company  to  the  customer  requires  posi- 
tive action.  It  requires  th.e  recipient  to 
act  upon  the  information  contained  In 
that  letter  or  he  charged^ money. 

The  statutory  definition  of  what  flrst- 
clauis  mail  is  does  not  cover  this  kind  of 
situation,  and  the  statutory  definition  of 
third-class  mail  describes  it  merely  as 
that  mail  which  is  not  first  class,  second 
class,  or  fourth  class  I  cannot  conceive 
that  Congress  intended  to  permit  a  letter 
of  the  sort  mailed  by  Montuomen-  Ward 
to  be  earned  at  a  subsidized  rate  to  In- 
form its  customers  of  an  insurance  plan 
that  they  must  pay  for  unless  they  spend 
6  cents  to  reply  by  first-class  mail. 

This  is  not  an  advertisement  of  a  prod- 
uct which  the  customer  may  buy ;  It  Is  a 
notice  having  a  direct  and  Immediate 
effect  on  his  financial  account.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  but  I  think  my  colleagues  who 
are  admitted  to  the  bar  will  find  tills  a 


I 


most  Intere.sting  variation  of  the  law  of 
contracts. 

I  will  be  ver>-  happy  to  advl.se  the  Sen- 
ate when  I  receive  a  reply  from  tiie  Post- 
master General. 

Exhibit  1 

Janu.\by30.  1968. 
H'ln   La  WHENCE  P  O'BRrcN, 
The  Poatniai^lcr  Gimeral, 
Post  Oljicc  Dcpartmont, 
Wasliivrjtnn.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Postmaster  General:  On  Thiirs- 
d;iy.  Jmuary  25.  1968.  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  :i 
number  of  letters  .ind  reliued  materials  con- 
i-ernln?  .i  m'tlUni;  »)y  llie  Montgomery-Ward 
Company  of  cnrrp.';pondence  rel.illng  to  the 
purchase  of  I'redlt  life  insurance. 

It  is  my  under5t.\ndlng  that  this  maillne; 
WIS  M  third-cli.s.s  hulk  rate.s  Tlie  letter  noti- 
fied the  cus'.omer  thrit  vinlcss  he  responded 
in  writing  advising  the  company  of  his  re- 
fusal to  be  m.siired,  he  would  automatically 
become  insured  for  the  .imount  of  the  bal- 
ance of  his  .account,  up  to  $3,000 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  investigate  this 
mailing  Unmedlately  to  .xscertaln  whether 
the  provisions  of  Title  39,  United  States  C.xle. 
and  regtilatlons  pursuant  to  thoee  provl.slons 
of  law  permit  a  mailer  *o  mall  at  sub-^ldl^ed 
third-class  rat<-s  letters  which  reqiUre  a  re- 
sponse to  .ivold   the  payment  of  money. 

If  !n  your  oplnU>n  it  is  legal  to  mail  such 
material  as  third  class.  I  would  appreciate 
any  suggestions  or  recommendations  you 
may  have  concerning  amendments  to  the 
postal  statutes  to  define  more  carefully  and 
cicirly  the  classification  of  mall. 

With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes    I   am. 
Sincerely. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monronet 

Chairman 


PRESIDENT    .JOHNSONS    CALL    FOR 
WAGE    AND    PRICE    STABILITY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  lias  submitted  an  eco- 
nomic message  that  provides  Congress 
and  the  Amencan  people  with  the  real 
facts  of  economic  life  and  the  best  reme- 
dies for  continuing  prosperity  and 
growth.  The  President  has  provided  the 
means  to  enjoy  continued  hu;h  employ- 
ment, while  maintaining  reasonable 
price  stability. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  formula 
and  no  single  road  to  our  objective.  We 
must  move  on  many  fronts,  including 
soimd  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  and 
better  training  ol  our  labor  force  so  that 
the  skills  available  can  tx-ttcr  match  the. 
skills  required. 

But  these  steps  by  tn^mselves  cannot 
do  the  whole  lob.  As  long  as  .some  lakior 
unions  continue  to  press  for  the  largest 
wage  settlements  they  can  reach,  and 
some  business  executives  continue  to 
.seek  the  highest  prices  and  profits  the 
market  will  bear,  both  wages  and  prices 
will  be  engaged  in  a  futile  race  which 
can  have  no  winner  We  must  bend  every 
effort  to  convince  both  business  and 
labor  that  their  true  long-term  interests 
He  in  a  policy  of  maximum  restraint 
rather  than  nia.ximum  short-term  self- 
interest. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
comment  in  the  Councils  report  point- 
ing out  that,  over  the  years,  the  shares  of 
labor  and  profits  In  our  total  product 
have  remained  virtually  unchanged. 

I  fully  support,  therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  responsible  behavior  on 


the  part  of  labor  to  moderate  its  war'o 
objectives  and  on  the  jiart  of  business  lo 
avoid  or  limit  price  increa.ses  to  t!ie 
maxinium  extent  possible.  Both  labor 
and  business  have  made  tremendous 
gains  in  the  past  7  years  and  both 
should  be  willing  to  accept  some  tem- 
porary sacrifices  in  order  to  insure  tb.it 
those  gains  continue.  They  should  be 
especially  willing  to  do  so  since  these  nif 
;n  no  sen.se  real  sacrifices:  they  invoUc 
merely  forecoinr:  the  temiJtation  to  reach 
for  larger  gains  than  even  our  econouiy 
can  piovldc — illusory  gains  quickly 
eroded  by  rising  prices — and  resting  con- 
tent with  the  real  gains  assured  by  steady 
progress.  The  time  calls  for  enlightened 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned— Government,  busine.ss,  and  la- 
bor alike. 

The  President  is  providing  leadership 
Congress  and  the  American  people  must 
continue  to  support  him  in  his  quest  for 
the  continued  growth  and  development 
of  the  American  economy,  and  in  guard- 
ing against  inflation. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  LN 
SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
.some  time  ago  I  communicated  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  regard 
to  the  po.ssibility  of  modifying  the  Sen- 
ate rules  to  recognize  certain  facts  ol 
life  a«id  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
we  disciLssed  the  possibility  of,  on  some 
basis,  permitting  a  Senator  to  be  re- 
corded as  voting  rather  than  not  voting 
at  a  time  when  he  had  a  live  pair  with 
a  Senator  who  was  present  and  willing 
to  accord  him  a  pair. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  It  does  not  make  good  sense, 
rather  than  creating  a  stalemate  by  call- 
ing the  roll  .slowly  and  engaging  in  other 
dilaton.-  tactics  while  a  Senator  dresses 
in  the  Senate  gymnasiimi  and  comes 
over  to  tiie  Senate  floor,  that  we  arrange 
it  so  that  urider  those  circumstances  a 
Senator  could  be  recorded  as  voting 
rather  than  as  not  voting  when  another 
Senator  is  present  and  willing  to  accord 
him  a  pair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
tliat  IS  a  good  idea.  I  would  say,  however, 
that  I  understand  the  majonty  leader 
has  made  such  a  suggestion  and  that 
some  such  arrangement  is  to  be  made 
m  the  CoNCREssiON.\L  Record. 

The  difficulty  is.  of  course,  that  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  will  not  ac- 
knowledge this,  and  the  Congressionsd 
Quarterly  receives  very  wide  distribution 
among  one's  constituents,  and  It  might 
take  priority  over  the  Record. 

I  nevertheless  agree. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  aware  that  the  Senate 
cannot  transact  business  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  There  must  be  51  Senators 
present. 

In  the  committees,  however,  I  think  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  a  Senator  will 
be  recorded  In  accordance  with  his 
wishes.  Sometimes  we  do  it  by  telephone. 
We  sometimes  call  and  say.  "We  have 
reached  a  lie  vote,  and  we  would  like  to 


break  the  tie  according  to  your  wishes." 
We  then  record  him  one  way  or  the  other. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nation  is 
aware  of  the  telephone,  which  has  been 
uivented  for  some  time  now,  It  must  be 
recognired  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
find  out  even  in  greater  detail  than  the 
average  Senator  knows  when  he  votes  on 
a  rollcall  what  the  arguments  are  one 
way  or  the  other,  it  would  occur  to  me 
that  we  should  impress  upon  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  sticklers  for  the  old 
rule  and  the  old  way  of  doing  business 
that  we  should  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  telephone  now  exists.  We  should 
realize  that  we  live  in  the  age  of  tele- 
vision and  that  we  still  have  the  tele- 
phone and  that  it  is  possible  to  record 
one's  vote  by  that  means. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  violate 
the  constitutional  provision  that  requires 
a  quorum  to  be  present  in  order  to  trans- 
act business.  I  am  certain  that  every  Sen- 
ator would  insist  that  a  quorum  be  pres- 
ent. However,  a  quorum  being  present,  it 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  waste  of 
time  to  have  a  slow  rollcall,  especially 
when  a  Senator's  vote  would  not  make 
any  difference  anyway.  The  vote  would 
not  be  a  decisive  vote.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session  and 
fiddle  and  faddle  and  waste  time  to  ob- 
tain the  presence  of  a  Senator. 

The  Senator  indicated  to  me  that  on 
the  appropriate  occasion  he  would  be 
willing  to  join  in  and  perhaps  even  be 
the  principal  sponsor  of  some  measure 
to  so  modify  the  rules  which  we  hope  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  in  due  course  we 
might  persuade  our  colleagues  to  go 
along  with  such  a  principle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  woiUd  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator  and  would  be  receptive  to 
any  suggestion  he  would  make  along 
those  lines.  It  would  have  to  be  carefully 
drawn— first,  because  we  are  under  the 
constant  glare  of  publicity  In  this  Chani- 
ber.  and  adverse  public  relations  could 
result  if  one's  political  opponents  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  expose  the  fact 
that  a  Senator  was  neither  on  the  floor 
nor  in  committee  when  his  vote  was  cast. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  take  that  risk, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  other  Members 
would  feel  about  this. 

So  far  as  the  floor  vote  is  concerned,  I 
believe  that  is  a  little  involved.  A  large 
part  of  the  country  still  thinks  that  the 
votes  of  Senator  are  determined  by  the 
course  of  debate.  I  beheve  there  is  a  con- 
cept somewhat  more  romantic  than 
realistic,  which  thinks  of  a  crowded 
Senate  Chamber  listening  to  Clay,  Web- 
ster and  Calhoun,  and  being  swayed  as 
to  iiow  they  wiU  vote  on  a  particular 
measure  by  the  oratory  of  their  col- 
leagues. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  pol- 
ished orator  of  great  ability,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  on  occasion  his  arguments 
have  persuaded  many  of  his  colleagues. 
I  believe  he  will  agree  with  me  that,  in 
the  long  run.  Chamber  oratory  does  not 
make  much  difference  in  terms  of  how 
one  is  going  to  vote. 

When  it  comes  to  the  committee  sys- 
tem it  would  be  a  little  different,  because 
the  clash  of  different  views  within  the 
committee,  by  members  sitting  across  a 


table,  does  have  more  relation  to  legis- 
lation. ^  ,, 
So,  if  we  are  to  say  that  under  all 
circumstances  we  could  vote  a  committee 
member  who  has  not  participated  in  the 
discussion,  this  might  be  subject  to  dif- 
ferent views.  I  would  be  most  receptive 
to  any  suggestion  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  might  make. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  the  practices  we  use  in 
committees  could  be  well  recommended 
to  the  Senate  itself.  I  have  in  mind  the 
type  of  situation  that  occurs  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  be  chairman. 

For  example  we  will  arrive  at  a  vote 
on  something,  and  we  will  have  a 
quorum— plenty  of  Senators  present  to 
vote — but  we  will  arrive  at  a  tie.  We  will 
call  a  Senator  who  is  not  present  and 
ask  him  how  he  desires  to  vote.  At  that 
point,  someone  will  explain,  in  the 
presence  of  the  committee,  what  the 
vote  was.  Another  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  feel  that  the  explanation 
did  not  adequately  explain  his  side  of 
the  argtmfient,  so  he  will  say,  "Just  a 
minute.  Let  me  have  the  telephone." 
He  will  then  proceed  to  say.  "My  friend, 
let  me  explain  how  this  looks  to  me," 
and  he  will  explain  his  \iew. 

At  that  point,  someone  else  might  say. 
"Just  a  minute.  That  does  not  do  justice 
to  my  argument.  Let  me  explain  my 
point  of  view." 

After  we  have  concluded,  the  per.son 
on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  has 
had  a  fair  presentation  of  the  argiunent, 
and  we  then  say,  "How  do  you  want  to 
be  recorded?"  And  we  record  him. 

If  we  can  do  that  in  a  committee,  I 
contend  that  that  person  is  better  pro- 
vided with  information  than  a  Senator 
who  comes  charging  into  the  Senate 
Chamber,  after  the  Senators  have  been 
holding  the  matter  up  by  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  wiU  you  please  inform  me 
how  I  am  recorded?"  When  the  Senator 
comes  into  the  Chamber,  he  has  ap- 
proximately 30  seconds  in  which  to  find 
out  what  it  is  all  about  and  to  vote. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana knows  how  he  finds  out.  He  asks 
either  the  representative  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  majority  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  secretary  to  the  minority,  and 
says,  "How  are  the  boys  voting?"  And 
nine  times  out  of  10  he  votes  accordingly. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  say 
that  when  one  comes  charging  into  the 
Chamber,  completely  winded,  and  wishes 
to  vote,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the 
secretary  for  his  party  and  say,  "If  you 
were  me,  how  would  you  vote?"  and  vote 
that  way.  That  is  about  what  happens  in 
those  situations. 

I  believe  that  if  we  would  just  recog- 
nize that  this  is  an  electronic  age  and 
the  telephone  has  been  invented,  we 
might  arrange  to  expedite  the  matter 
and  move  on  with  the  business. 

For  a  ntunber  of  years,  I  have  con- 
tended that  a  Senator  should  be  able  to 
put  his  speech  in  the  Record  as  though 
he  made  it,  rather  than  read  every  word 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  point  is 
that  if  he  desired  to  read  it,  it  would  be 
aU  right;  but  if  no  one  in  Washington 
was  particularly  concerned  about  it,  the 


Senator  could  put  it  in  the  Record  and 
save  time.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
more  or  less,  by  tacit  approval,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  pi-ocedure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE   PERDICARIS   INCIDENT 
REVISITED 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
speak  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
ScoTTl,  Tlieodorc  Roosevelt,  and  the 
credibility  gap. 

I  address  myself  to  this  subject  for 
the  following  reason; 

In  the  Record  of  January  23,  1968.  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Mr.  Hall 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
by  North  Korean  torpedo  boats.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  suggested  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief— namely.  Pres- 
ident Johnson— should  "act  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt  firmness  and  abort  a  diversion- 
ary effort  or  indeed  world  war  III.  Please 
recall  that  it  was  on  June  22,  1904,  after 
a  similar  international  situation,  that  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Jolin  Hay,  cabled  the 
U.S.  consul  in  Morocco.  We  want  Perdi- 
caris  alive,  or  Raisuli  dead.'  History  re- 
cords immediate  results.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  job.  We  are  reacting  too  little  as 
a  proud  nation  to  the  loss  of  too  many 
fine  citizens." 

Two  davs  later,  on  January  25,  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Senator  Scott,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  stated: 

We  are  being  pushed  around  all  over  th*" 
world  One  remembers  somewhat  longingly 
the  davs  when  the  United  States  was  a  fully 
respected  national  power  and  what  occurred 
when  the  pirates  in  north  Africa  at  the  time 
seized  an  American  citizen  named  PerdlcarlB. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a 
man  who  knew  what  to  do. 

■nie  seizure  had  been  made  by  a  man 
named  Raisuli.  Theodore  Roosevelt  told  the 
government  of  that  country,  for  all  the  world 
to   hear,   ■Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead.  ' 

I  have  the  utmost  esteem  for  my  col- 
league, who  is  not  only  an  able  and  effec- 
tive Senator— although  I  deplore  his  pol- 
itics  but  is  also  a  learned  and  erudite 

scholar.  He  is  the  author  of  a  book,  about 
to  be  published,  which  he  promised  to 
send  me,  entitled  "Come  to  the  Party," 
which  I  am  sure  is  full  of  not  only  politi- 
cal erudition  but  also  his  usual  wit  and 
good  humor. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  may  not 
know  that  he  is  also  the  author  of  a 
learned  tome  which  sells  for  S15  a  copy, 
which  deals  with  the  Ting— or  is  it,  per- 
haps, the  Ming  or  the  Chang  ?— dynasty. 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Tang. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tlie  Chinese  art  of  the 
Tang  dynasty.  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  and 
I  have  had  the  ijleasure  of  looking  at  it, 
although  I  regret  that  my  strapped  fi- 
nances have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
purchase  a  copy. 

When  the  time  comes  for  my  colleague 
to  delve  into  the  history  of  1904.  I  sus- 
pect that  a  little  of  the  background  on 
the  subject  of  "Perdicaris  alive  or  RaisuU 
dead  "  should  be  put  into  the  Record. 

It  so  happens  that  the  well-known 
author,   Bart>ara   Tuchman,   writing   in 
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"American  Heritage"  tmck  in  19">9.  before 
the  comment.s  which  attempted  t/i  as- 
similate Teddy  Roof;evell  and  Perdiraris 
with  the  USS  Pueblo,  had  investuated 
the  situation  It  is  a  fascinating  stor>'  and 
I  would  like  briefly  lo  relate  it 

There  wa.s  a  wealthy  man  named  Per- 
dicans.  who  had  bt»en  bo:n  of  Greek 
parents  in  the  United  States  It  was  at 
tiie  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  he  was 
ab  )ut  21  or  22  years  of  aue.  His  mother 
was  a  stroma  supporter  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  his  fathi-r  was  a  strons  siip- 
p.->i  ter  of  the  Union  I  suspect  that  Mr 
P>rdicans  was  not  anxious  to  be  torn  be- 
twt'en  that  parental  disas^'reement,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  even  want  to  be  shot 
He  went  back  to  his  native  Greece,  he 
renounced  his  American  citi/ensliip.  and 
he  became  a  Greek  citizen  He  kept  this 
fact  a  it'crei.  for  40  years 

A  man  of  great  charm,  he  acquired  a 
villa  in  Tan^ners  in  the  State  of  Morocco 
where  he  entertained  lavishly  with  a 
large  stafTof  strvants.  wined  and  dined 
his  fnends,  and  occasionally  wrote  a 
poem  or  an  essay 

While  he  w^s  m  that  condition,  almost 
all  of  his  American  friends  thmkint,'  he 
was  still  an  American  citizen — and  he 
was  not — he  was  kidnaped  by  a  ruffian 
named  Raisuli.  '*  ho  was  the  opponent  of 
ti-.e  Sultan  of  MorcKco,  said  to  be  a  weak 
and  corrupt  monarch 

RaisuJi  went  off  with  Pcrdicaris  and 
held  him  back  in  the  Rif  Mountains. 
whereupiiii  iie  demanded  a  huae  ransom. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Pt evident,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr  CL.\RK  I  yield. 

Mr    SCOTT.  That  spellin-  is  R-i-f-f. 

Mr  CLARK  It  is  spelled  R-i-f  by  Bar- 
bara Tuchman.  Perhaps  the  Senator  is 
correct  At  any  rate,  he  asked  a  huge 
ransom,  claiming  the  sultan  would  have 
to  free  all  political  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken,  and  -'ive  him  two  provinces 
in  Morocco,  setting  him  up  as  a  junior 
km-T. 

Meanwhile  the  American  Minister, 
who  wa^  a  gieat  friend  of  Perdicaris.  was 
very  mucii  upset  and  so  he  tele^^raphed 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  about  this  outrageous  abduction 
of  a  man  whom  he  thought  to  be  an 
American  citizen  Thereupon,  John  Hay, 
who  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  under- 
took to  speak  rather  loudly  He  also 
wielded  a  pretty  bi^  stick  because  he. 
with  the  approval  of  Theodore  Roo.se- 
velt.  proceeded  to  send  practically  the 
entire  American  fleet  to  the  harbor  in 
Tanpiers  to  cet  Perdicans  back  I  think 
seven  or  eight  warships  of  the  .American 
fleet  were  involved    They  arrived  there 

The  question  was:  What  were  they  k'u- 
ing  to  do'  It  wao  fairly  certain  that  if 
they  put  Marines  ashore  to  go  after  Rai- 
suli.  he  would  cut  Perdicans'  throat  be- 
fore they  i;ot  to  him 

The  sugs;est;on  was  made  by  Miss 
Tuchman  that  they  were  pretty  ?ood 
auemUa  fighters  m  the  hills  of  Morocco 
and  this  mi-;ht  not  be  the  wi.se  thing  to 
do 

This  was  just  before  the  nominating 
convention  in  1904  when  Teddy  Roosc- 
'.  elt  wa^  about  to  be  renominated  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Republican  ticket  Students  of  history 
v,i\\  remember  that  a!thoui.:h  Tlieodore 
Roosevelt  subsequently   became   a    hero 


m  the  Republican  Party,  he  was  not 
vei"y  popular  in  his  (jwn  party  in  the  leriii 
after  McKinley  had  been  shot 

Mark  Hanna  and  others  were  s<rum- 
blini,'  about  nominating  this  upstart  He 
was  a  good  politician  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a  Kood  President  He  sent  this  tele- 
■7  ram 

The  Nation  was  electrified  F.vco'body 
thouu'ht  What  a  -jood  and  tough  Presi- 
dent we  have  They  all  rallied  around  at 
the  convention  and  nominated  Teddy 
Roo.sevelt.  and  his  action  on  foreign 
policy  was  very  much  approved. 

It  turned  out  that  Prrdicaris  A-as  not 
an  American  citizen  but  a  Gnn-k  citizen. 
We  would  have  launched  a  war  making 
much  ado  about  not  very  much,  but  this 
fact  was  concealed  by  John  Hay  and 
President  Theodore  RooseVv.'lt  and  only 
leaked  out  very  much  after  the  incident 
had  been  seitled  and  the  nomination  all 
over 

In  addition,  at  that  point  France  was 
establishins  itself  as  a  leader  amonn  the 
European  powers  in  Morocco  We  asked 
the  good  offices  of  France  to  help  us  out 
of  this  situaMnn.  This  was  at  the  tune  of 
the  FYanco-Enuland  detente  which  sub- 
sequently ended  up  with  World  War  I. 
Astute  diplomat  that  he  was.  Secretary 
of  State  Hay  persuaded  Piaiice  to  make 
a  loan  to  Morocco  which  the  Vizier  re- 
quested 

Negotiations  went  on  for  .some  little 
time  and  finally  a  representative  was 
sent  to  talk  to  Raisuli  He  aureed  to  turn 
Perdicaris  lo.se  in  tiie  event  he  got  this 
ransom,  which  in  those  day.,  was  a  lar^e 
sum. 

Perdicans  came  back  in  triumph.  Rai- 
suli went  on  his  way  for  a  giwd  many 
years,  and  the  bill  was  paid  by  France 
altiioutzh  they  ^ot  the  Sultan  to  put  his 
valuables  in  hock  to  bribe  Raisuli  to  turn 
Perdicaris  loose.  The  truth  did  not  come 
out  untU  much  later. 

I  suspect  the  USS.  Pueblo  incident, 
with  respect  to  which  my  colleat;ue  took 
a  belligerent  position  on  the  floor  (jf  tiie 
Senate  the  other  day  w:ll  be  resolved 
through  diplomacy  and  not  military 
action  in  order  to  get  those  boys  back  in 
-;ood  health,  and  po.-sibly  although  I 
doubt  It.  the  ship  alsj 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  I  thank  my 
distinjjuished  and  scholarly  senior  col- 
league and  I  express  some  curiosity  as  to 
why  he  should  be  jousting  with  me  since 
I  am  not  his  opponent  in  this  election 
year,  and  there  are  other  matters  to 
which  he  could  more  seriously  address 
hunself  than  the  delightful  raillery  m 
which  he  has  been  .so  joyously  indulging. 

I  respect  his  scholarship,  but  as  so  fre- 
quently happens  in  covering  .threat  dis- 
tances, we  never  dig  quite  deeply  enough. 
So  not  for  the  first  time,  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  has  advanced  a  grievous 
error 

I  shall  refer  to  Scribner's  Ehctionai-y  of 
American  History.  1960,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing from  that  dictionaiy.  using  as  .source 
material  the  book  The  First  Moroccan 
Crisis,  1904  1906, ••  by  E  N  .Anderson,  the 
Diplomatic     History     of     the     United 


States,'  by  S  F  Bemis,  and  ".Adventures 
in  .^mencan  Diplomacy."  by  A.  L  P 
l>nnis.  all  of  whom  are  closer  to  the 
scene  than  the  Senator's  favorite  autlioi' 
Barbara  Tuchman,  who  may,  after  all 
have  the  Bnti.sh  view  of  this  rather  than 
the  .American.  We  are  not  discussing 
British  valor  at  this  point. 

I  was  plea.sed  to  note  that  France  paid 
the  bill.  Tliat  was  probably  the  last  time 
France  paid  anyone's  bill.  I  was  clad  to 
hear  it. 

But  the  error  of  which  I  speak  resides 
in  this  fact;  namely,  that— 

On  May  18,  1904.  Jon  Perdicaris,  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  his  stepson.  Cromwell  Vnr- 
ley,  a  Brltl.sh  subject,  were  iibducted  from 
trielr  villa  near  rangier  by  the  Riffian  bandit, 
Raisuli  — 

Whom  I  c.iUed  a  pirate  before  and  now 
en  11  a  pirate  bandit — 

The  United  Slates.  wTth  Bnti.sh  support  ,ind 
using  French  good  offices  demanded  that  the 
Moroccan  sultan  secure  Perdicaris'  relea.se. 
and  despatched  the  warship,  Biook'an,  vo 
Tangier. 

Not  the  entire  American  fleet,  Mr. 
President. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  came  to 
suspect  th.it  Perdlc.irls  had  dlve.'=tcd  himself 
of  .American  citizenship — 

Mr  CL.ARK.  A  good  many  years  before 
that. 

Mr.  SCOTT  '  continuing  reading  >  : 
but   ultim.ilely  determiains   the  question   in 
Ills  lavor. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield  thei^',' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  what  date  is  that 
erudite  statement  made  from  which  the 
Senator  is  quotiim'' 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican History,  published  by  Scnbner's. 
1960. 

Mr  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  assisted  by  the 
L.br.iry  of  Congress  in  .securing  informa- 
tion which  I  think  is  much  more  accurai<> 
tlian  the  Senator  s  single  .source,  and  is 
founded  upon  four  .separate  sources. 

Mr  CLARK.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
briefly  once  more.' 

Mr  SCOTT.  Yes.  of  coui.se 

Mr  CLARK.  And  then  I  sliall  be  ^lad 
to  vield  back  to  him. 

Mr  SCOTT  I  am  here  only  because  I 
do  not  know  wnat  purixKse  the  Senator 
had  m  bringing  up  this  matter,  but  I  am 
always  ,'lad  to  accommodate  him. 

Mr  CLARK.  Just  a  little  good  clean 
fun  I  suspect  that  the  learned  authors 
of  the  volumes  from  which  the  Senator 
quotas  liave  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  properly  Barbara  Tucliman  s 
article  which  was  ptiblished  in  Esquire 
magazine  tor  August  1959.  I  bt>lieve. 
Incidentally,  she  is  the  wife  of  a  New 
York  physician. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  this  article  printed  m  tiie 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 

'See  exlubit  1  > 

Mr  SCOTT  Was  it  Esquire  or  Playboy 
that  the  article  appeared  m? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  It  was  actually  pub- 
lished in  American  Heritage,  a  most  es- 
timable, hard-cover  book,  well  worthy  of 


the  same  kind  of  scholarship  which  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  on  many 
occasions,  has  evidenced  himself. 

Mr  SCOTT,  I  did  rise  to  commiserate 
with  my  colleague  because  we  scholars— 
if  I  may  be  so  immodest  as  to  include 
us  both— should  perhaps  watch  our  re- 
search a  little  more  carefully,  although 
I  enjoy  the  raillery. 

To  continue  reading  from  Scribners 
dictionary: 

on  June  22  Secretary  Hay  sent  the  famous 
despatch  demanding  "Perdicaris  alive  or 
IlaisuU  dead." 

Fortunately,  just  about  that  lime,  Per- 
dicaris was  being  released  and,  therefore, 
it  IS  evident  that  when  Theodore  Roose- 
velt moved,  he  got  action,  and  the  action 
was  that  the  transaction  was  in  favor  of 
an  American  citizen. 

Now  whether  his  administration  did 
not   reveal   that  they  had  doubt  about 
Perdicaris'  citizenship,  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  not  terribly  material,  because  I 
have  been  down  here  25  years,  and  I  have 
seen  several  Democratic  administrations 
whose  reluctance  to  reveal  essential  in- 
formation to  the  American  people  has 
become  not  only  utterly  massive,  but  also 
legendary   One  can  equate  the  fact  that 
whenever  we  have  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent  there  is  an  awful  lot  that  will  not 
be  told  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
For  example,  with  regard  to  the  U.S.S. 
P!icb2o— and  I  do  not  retract  a  single 
word  that  I  said,  although  the  Senator 
opened  it  up  by  quoting  a  Member  of  the 
other  body— and  I  do  not  adopt  his  sen- 
timents for  mine  because  I  do  not  agree 

with  him 

Mr  CLARK.  Nor  did  the  Senator  get 
liis  idea  from  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  so  happens  that  I  did 


not  read  the  Concression'al  Record,  and 
I  did  not  have  any  idea  that  someone 
else  was  using  this  unhappy  analorv  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  But  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  never  expect  that  either 
he  or  I  would  be  bound  by  what  some 
other  Member  of  either  body  says,  be- 
cause if  that  were  to  happen,  this  would 
be  a  difficult  place,  indeed. 

No  long  ago.  President  Johnson  snia.  :n 
referring  to  the  U.S.S.  Fucblo: 
CleiiTly,  this  cannot  be  accepted- 
Referring  to  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo. 
Mr    President.  I  am  glad  that  diplo- 
matic channels  are  being  used,  although 
I  question  their  usefulness.  I  am  not  one 
who  thinks  that  we  should  crawl  on  our 
bt^llies  to  the  North  Koreans  and  lie  to 
them  and  further  P.ffcct  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  by  "admitting     that 
we    were    not    in    international    waters 
when   in  point  of  fact,  all  the  evidence 
available  to  me->^and  it  is  not  complete— 
is  that  we  were  in  international  waters. 
I  do  not  know,  from  v  hat  the  Senator 
h:\s  .'^aid,  vhat  his  position  on  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  is. 

I  am  uerfcctly  v.illing  to  state  mine. 
I  think  th.^'t,  first,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
^.ble  for  the  skipper  of  that  ship  to  open 
the  seacocks  and  scuttle  his  vessel  rather 
than  surrender,  he  should  have  done  so. 
That  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  gov- 
e-nin','  the  Navy.  He  has  that  within  his 
"--imission.  He  may  not  have  been  able 


to  do  it,  however.  I  am  making  no  criti- 
cism of  him  in  any  way. 

It  is  permissible  to  inquire  why  he  was 
alone  and  unguarded. 

It  is  permissible  to  inquire  why  the  ship 
was  that  close  to  the  hostile  shores  of 
the  enemy,  with  v,  horn  we  have  not  yet 
concluded— nor  the  United  Na'aon-s— a 
treaty  of  peace. 

It  is  permissible  to  inquire  why.  wita 
help  potentially  only  15  minutes  away  by 
air— and  on  this  I  do  have  good  and  high 
authority— such  aid  was  not  called  for. 
I  think  it  is  permissible  to  inquire  what 
the  President  is  ultimately  going  to  do. 

It  is  permissible  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  probably  have  never  been  so 
angry  with  an  enemy  in  many  years  as 
they  are  now  with  North  Korea. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  citizen 
of  t'le  United  States— his  citizenship,  by 
the  way,  is  not  in  any  way  in  doubt — who 
lives  in  Japan  and  has  done  so  for  many 
yeais,  and  whom  I  know  personally— the 
letter  came  to  me  this  morning,  saying: 
Even  the  Japanese  radio  .-ays  The  North 
Koreans  have  made  fools  of  us. 

He  enclosed  a  clipping  from  a  Ljiidon 
paper  which  said : 

Pzieblo  captured  by  the  .smallest  navy. 

If  my  senior  colleague  can  be  compla- 
cent about  that.  I  cannot.  What  has  hap- 
pened here  is  inestimably  serious.  I  agree 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  says 
that  the  North  Koreans  should  "cool  it. 
I  am  not  advocating  an  immediate  and 
dangerous  military  step,  but  I  say  that  if 
diplomacy  fails.  I  personally  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  engage  m  some 
sort  of  reprisal  which  will  serve  notice  to 
those  nations  in  the  worid,  larpc   and 
.small,  that  would  like  to  obtain  an  ag- 
gressive advantage  over  us.  that  wc  as  a 
nation  will  not  lolcrr.lc  those  forms  of 
aggression.  Whr.t  lorm  il  .-should  take  is 
up  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  am  merely  saying  that  I  will  supi»rt 
him  I  am  asking  whether  my  senior  col- 
leasrue  will  support  the  President,  if  he 
takes  such  military  measures? 

Mr  CLARK.  I  shall  respor.d  to  that 
inquiry  in  a  moment  but,  first,  let  me 
comolete  the  record  with  respect  to  a 
cubject  to  which  I  have  been  addressins; 
myself,  with  a  quote  from  Barbara 
Tuchman : 

the  memorable  tclegn-m  -This  Gov- 
ernment wants  Perdicans  aJue  or  P-aisuU 
dead"  flashed  across  the  Atlantic  cable  over 
Hay's  signature  aiid  was  simultaneously  t'.yen 
to  the  press  a.t  home.  It  v.-as  not  :-.n  u.u- 
raatum,  because  Hay  deliberately  deprived 
it  of  meaningfulness  by  adding  to  Ciummere 
(U  S  Cionsul  General  in  Tangier  at  the  tnnei 
"Do  not  land  marines  or  ecizc  customs  with- 
out Department's  specific  instructions  .  but 
this  sentence  was  not  allowed  to  fpoU  the 
effect:  it  was  withheld  from  the  pre^s. 

Although  the  public  was  inclined  to  credit 
authorship  to  Roosevelt,  the  Baltimore  feun 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Hay  too  knew  how  to 
make  the  eagle  scream  when  he  ^^-^''--ed  vo- 
Hay's  diary  agreed.  "My  telegram  to  Gum- 
mere  "  he  noted  comfortably  the  day  after- 
ward', "had  an  uncalled  for  success.  It  is 
curious  how  a  concise   impropriety   hr.s  the 

public." 

After  nominating  Roosevelt  by  acclama- 
tion, the  convention  departed  in  an  exhila- 
rated mood. 


There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 


Perdicaris  '.vas  not  an  American  citizen 

at  all. 

Now  to  respond  directly  to  my  col- 
league about  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  1  had 
the  privilege  of  attending,  at  the  White 
House  last  night,  a  meeting  of  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Appropriations, 
the  Armed  Services,  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees,  at  which  the 
President  and  his  principal  Cabinet 
officers  gave  us  a  very  full  briefing  on  th- 
s't  -iitio:!  with  respect  to  the  i'i;cb/o. 

I  do  not  believe  at  this  time,  in  this 
Char:ber,  I  am  at  liberty  to  disclo^: 
what  was  uaid.  but  I  liave  no  doubt  that 
the  more  senior  members  of  my  i^arty  in 
the  Senate  will,  in  due  course,  make  an 
ext^lanation  of  what  was  told  us  then. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  am  .sure  iv.y 
colleague,  if  he  had  heard  the  explar.a- 
tions  would  be  convinced,  that  the  un- 
fortunate situation  with  respect  to  the 
seizing  of  the  Pueblo  is  entirely  under- 
.stundable;  that  military  action  would 
probably  be  folly;  and  that  we  can  hope 
bv  diplomatic  action  certainly  to  get  thu 
c'-ew  back— which  most  of  us  unceasingly 
look  for— but,  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  all 
tiie  .secret  equipment  had  been  tai^en  oil 
the  ship  long  ago  and  if  we  attempted 
to  get  it  by  military  action,  it  would  be 

sunk.  ,    ,  ,,,„ 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  a 
treaty  of  military  assistance  m  etiect 
with  "North  Korea,  and  if  v,'e  attemnt 
military  action  against  North  Korea  i.i 
reprisal,  wc  may  well  bring  about  Worli 
War  III,  if  wc  do  r.ot  look  out. 

Mr  SCOTT.  The  Senator  saia  some- 
thing which  may  prove  lo  be  important, 
if  I  imderstooQ  it.  Is  he  saying  that  as  .i 
rcsu't  of  his  r.ctivitics  yesterday  he  na.s 
infornr-tion  that  the  President  will  no. 
take  any  military  action  under  any  cii- 
cumstanccsin  thisca-se'? 

Mr  CLARK.  No:  what  I  .said  is.  ;  iiU  x 
Will  repeat  it  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty 
10  state  wnat  too'c  place  at  that  meeting. 
but  I  am  reasonably  c:u:rn  that  rang- 
ing Republican  members  ol  tho.se  tnree 
committees  have  bee-,  briefed  lo  y.;^t^ 
.same  effect,  and  I  '.vouU  :,L:;,£e3'i,  Lh.iL  i.i.i 
colleague  cont-.ct  th.m  before  he  -uu.  i- 
takes  to  oontificsLe  upon  what  siiouia  be 
done  -.vith  respect  to  the  Pucblo. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  ti-e  senior  Sen-ior  iroM 
Pcnnsyivr.nii  i>re;-:.rcd  to  ray  thr.t  if  .h; 
President  does  advocate— diplomatic 
m  esurrs  having  failed- .-om.e  military 
form  of  reprisal,  lie  would  stir  port  tuC 
President  in  such  measures.' 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  am  ;^erfcctlv  co:-:.i^-:-t 
the  President  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  he  prepared  lo  suPi"'on 
the  Presidci.t  ii  lie  dots  i^dvec::t-  s.>c-i 
militi-.ry  action'.'  . 

Mr  CLARK.  Tiiat  is  wnat  mv  uieni 
w<='ll  i:nov.s  i.?  referred  to  as  rn  "ifi'y  ' 
quest;on.  and  like  Pranl-.lin  Delano  Roo- 
s-velt,  I  never  answer  "iiTy"  qucst.one. 

Mr.  SL'OTT,  It  iS  not  'illy"  for  mo.  If 
the  x'resic.eat  m.ado  :=ucii  a  request.  I 
would  .-up:-c.-t  iii.m.  its  my  Comma. .dir  i.i 
Chief. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  iuiae-i  to  my 
colljaeiie,  in  all  food  h-imor— ana  this 
colloquy  I'-'^s  been  in  all  good  humor— 
'.Tr.  S'-'OTT.  Sorely, 
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Mr  CLARK  That  he  should  get  him- 
self fully  informed  before  he  speaks  oa 
the  floor  any  further  about  this  matter. 

Mr  SCCrr  The' Senator  must  not  as- 
sume that  I  lack  information  on  my  part 
simply  because  I  do  not  dlvulue  all  the 
information  I  know,  because,  for  this 
Senator,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  tell  ev- 
ei  vthing  he  knows  m  a  sinsjle  speech  If 
one  does  that,  he  does  not  have  anything 
elsp  for  other  speeches 

Mr  CIARK  I  was  givism  the  Senator 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt 

Mr  SCOTT  I  appreciate  that  but  the 
Senator  has  a  long  road  to  November, 
and  I  want  him  to  save  part  of  his  wind 
for  tl^at  In  the  meantime  I  was  jirobing 
to  find  out  the  decree  of  support  he  has 
for  h!3  President  I  must  admit  my  fail- 
ure in  that  roKard  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  take  time  to  tell  us  what  his  Thurs- 
day position  IS  on  Vietnam,  but  I  will 
try  to  keep  in  sight  his  chaiii^ing  views 
on  the  war  as  time  goes  on 

Mr  CI^RK.  The  Senator  I  am  sure. 
IS  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  position 
vMth  respect  to  Vietnam  has  been  entire- 
ly consistent  I  have  just  come  back  from 
there,  as  the  Senator  knows.  While  I 
learned  a  lot  and  while  I  consider  myself 
wiser  and  believe  that  my  adult  educa- 
iion  has  bffn  increa.sed.  I  have  had  no 
ix-casion  to  change  my  views,  which  have 
been  very  explicit  m  the  .speeches  which 
I  have  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere  for  the  last  2  years 

Mr  SCOTT  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  for  some 
time  has  been  advocatint;  tt^.e  cessation 
of  the  bombint;  of  North  Vietnam,  but 
that  quite  recently  he  is  not  advocating 
tile  ce.s,sation  of  the  bombing  of  the  north 
until  after  the  Khe  Sanh  battle  is  over':" 
Is  that  not  a  change  ' 

Mr  CLARK  Which  should  be  over  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks.  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  .1  battle  is  joined  just  below 
the  militanztd  zone,  there  is  no  use  to 
tr>'  to  iiet  peace  now  until  we  see  who 
wins  tb.e  battle  That  is  only  common- 
sense  That  battle  was  not  joined  until 
the  last  few  days 

Mr.  SCOTT  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
praising  a  Republican  President.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  I  look  forward  to 
praisKi!,'  the  next  President,  who  I  also 
hope  will  be  a  Republican. 
Exhibit    I 

PESDICARIS    At-IVE    OR    RMSt'LI    DEAD 

I  By  6.irbara  W  Tuclimiin  i 
On  a  scented  Mecllterr.ine.in  Mny  evening 
m  1904  Mr  Ion  PerUlcarls,  an  elderly, 
wealthy  American  was  dining  with  Ins  fam- 
ily on  I  he  vine-covored  terrace  of  the  Place 
ui  Nightingales,  his  summer  villa  in  the  hills 
above  Tangier  Besides  a  tonie  demoiselle 
crane  and  two  monkev-s  who  ate  ornnge 
blossoms,  tne  family  included.  Mrs.  Perdl- 
caris;  her  son  by  .i  former  marriage.  Crom- 
well Oliver  Varley.  who  though  wearing  a 
great  name  backward  >  was  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  Mrs  Varley  Suddenly  a  cacophony 
ot  shrieks,  commands,  and  barking  of  dogs 
b'lrsl  rrom  the  servants'  qoarters  at  the  rear. 
A>bLiming  the  iiiiroar  ■■•  !i«'  i  further  ejiisode 
in  the  chronic  feud  between  their  German 
housekeeper  and  their  Prench-Zouave  chef. 
the  family  headed  for  thf  servant^s'  hull  to 
irustrate  mayhem  They  ran  into  the  butler 
rlymg  madly  past  them,  pursued  by  a  num- 
ber i>f  .irmed  Moors  whom  at  first  they  took 
to  be  their  own  household  guards    Astoulsh- 


uigly  these  per.sons  feU  upon  the  two  gentle- 
men, bound  them  cliiblied  two  of  the  serv- 
ants with  their  Kunstocks.  kiuicked  Mrs 
Varley  to  the  floor  drew  a  knife  against 
Varleys  throat  when  he  struggled  toward 
hla  wife,  dragged  ofT  the  housekeepi-r  who 
was  screaming  into  the  telephone  Robbers! 
Help'."  cut  the  wire  and  'hoved  their  cap- 
tives out  of  the  hou.-se  with  guns  pressed  in 
their  backs 

Waiting  at  the  villa  gale  was  a  hand- 
some. black-beiirUed  M(M3r  with  blazing  eves 
and  a  Greek  proflle  who.  raising  his  arm 
m  a  theatrical  gesture  announced  in  ihe 
tones  of  Henry  Irving  playing  King  Lear. 
■  I  am  the  RalsuU!"  Awed.  Perdlcarls  and 
Variey  knew  tliey  stood  face  to  fare  with  the 
renowed  Berber  chief,  lord  of  the  Rlf  and 
last  of  thr  Barhary  pirates,  whose  |>ersonal 
struggle  for  power  .igalnsf  his  nominal  over- 
lord, rhe  Siilt4in  of  Morocco,  periodically 
erupted  over  Tangier  In  raids  rapine,  and 
Interesting  varieties  of  pillage  He  now 
•Lirdered  his  prisoners  hoisted  onto  their 
horses  and.  tlioughtfully  stealing  Perdlcarls' 
best  mount,  a  black  stallion,  lor  himself, 
Hred  the  signal  for  departure  The  bandit 
cavalcade.  In  a  mad  confusion  of  shouts. 
shots,  rearing  horses,  and  trampled  tjodles. 
st-rambled  oti  down  the  rotky  hillside,  avotd- 
ms;  the  road,  and  disappeared  Into  the  night 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains 

A  moment  later,  Samuel  R  Gimimerc. 
United  Statea  consul  general,  was  Inter- 
rupted at  dinner  by  the  telephone  iiperator 
who  passed  on  the  alarm  from  the  villa  After 
.1  fiiisty  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage, 
where  lie  .iscertained  the  facts,  assuaged  the 
hv  terlcal  ladles,  and  posted  guards.  Gum- 
mere  returned  to  cnnfer  with  his  colleague. 
Sir  .Arthur  Nlcolson.  the  British  minister. 
Both  envoys  saw  alarming  prospects  of  dan- 
ger to  all  foreigners  In  Morocco  as  the  result 
of  Ralsulls  latest  pounce 

Moroccos  already  anarchic  affairs  had  Just 
been  thrown  lnt4.i  even  greater  turmoil  by 
the  month-old  Anijlo-French  entente  Under 
this  .irrangement.  England,  in  exchange  for 
a  free  hand  In  Egypt,  had  given  Prance  a  fre« 
hand  In  Morocco,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
all  Moroccans.  The  Sultan,  Abdul-.Azlz,  was 
I  well-meaning  but  helpless  young  man  un- 
easily balanced  on  the  shaky  throne  of  the 
letst  independent  M^islem  county  west  of 
Cinstantinople  He  was  a  puppet  of  a  cor- 
rupt clique  headed  by  Ben  Sliman.  the  able 
and  wicked  old  grand  \Uler  To  keep  his 
young  master  harmlessly  occupied  while  he 
kept  the  rems  not  to  mention  the  funds,  of 
government  m  his  own  hands,  Ben  Sliman 
taught  the  .Sult^m  a  uiste  for.  and  indulged 
hln\  in  Ul  manner  of.  extravagant  luxuries  ■■f 
foreign  manufacture.  But  Abdul -Aziz's 
tastes  got  out  of  bountls  Not  rontent  with 
innumerable  bicycles,  600  cameras.  25  grand 
pianos,  and  a  gold  .lutomobile  i  though  there 
were  no  madsi,  he  wanted  Western  reforms 
to  go  with  them.  These,  requiring  foreign 
loans,  willingly  supplied  by  the  French, 
opened  the  age-old  avenue  of  lor^iit^  pene- 
tration The  .Sultan's  Western  tastes  and 
Western  debts  roused  resentment  among  his 
fanatic  tribes,  Rebellions  and  ri.'~ings  had 
Kept  the  country  In  strife  lor  some  years  past, 
.ind  European  rivalries  complicated  the 
ch.ios.  France,  already  deep  in  Algeria,  was 
pressing  against  Moroccos  iKirders  Spain 
had  special  interests  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  Germany  was  eyeing  Morocco  for  com- 
mercial opportunities  ind  .ls  a  convenient 
site  tor  navitl  coaling  bases  England,  eyeing 
Germany,  determined  to  patch  up  old  feuds 
with  France  and  had  just  signed  the  en- 
tente in  April  The  Moroccan  go\ernment. 
embittered  by  what  it  considered  England's 
betrayal,  hating  P'raiice,  harassed  by  rebel- 
lion, tottering  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
had  yet  one  more  scourge  to  suffer  This  was 
the  Sheri!  Mulal  .\hmed  ibn-Muhammed  er 
RnlsuU,  who  now  seized  his  moment  To  show 


up  tlie  Sultan's  weakness,  proportliinately  in- 
crease his  own  prestige,  and  extract  [lolitu-a! 
concessions  ;ts  ran.som  he  kidnapped  the 
prominent  .\merlcan  resident  Mr  Perdlcarls 
Situation  serious"  telegraphed  Gummere 
to  the  State  Department  on  M.iy  19  Request 
man-of-war  to  enforce  demands  '  No  request 
could  have  been  more  rell.shed  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Not  yet  46  bursting  with 
vigor,  he  delighted  to  make  tlie  Navy  the 
vehicle  of  his  exuberant  view  of  national 
policy  .^t  the  moment  of  Perdlcarls'  kid- 
napping he  laced,  within  the  next  month  a 
nominating  convention  that  could  give  hini 
what  he  most  coveted:  a  chance  to  be  elected 
President  in  my  own  right  "  Although  there 
was  no  possibility  of  the  convention's  nomi- 
nating anyone  else.  Roosevelt  knew  It  would 
be  dominated  by  professional  politicians  md 
standpatters  who  were  unanimous  m  their 
distaste  for  that  damned  cowboy."  as  their 
late  revered  leader  M.irk  H.iiina,  had  c.iUecl 
him  The  pro.spect  did  not  intimidate  Rcksc- 
velt.  "The  President  "  said  his  great  friend. 
Ambassador  Jean  Jules  Jusserand  of  France. 
"Is  in  his  best  mood  He  is  .Uways  in  his  best 
mood,"  The  President  promptly  ordered  to 
Morocco  not  one  warship.  b\it  four  the  entire 
South  Atlantic  Squadron  —due  shortly  to  coal 
at  Tenerife  in  the  Canaries,  where  It  could 
receive  Its  orders  to  j)rocced  at  once  to 
Tangier  Roosevelt  knew  It  to  be  under  the 
command  of  .i  ni.in  exactly  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, Admiral  French  Ensor  Chadwlck. 
.1  decorated  veteran  of  the  Battle  of  Santiago 
and  like  Roosevelt  an  .irdent  disciple  of  .\d- 
mlral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  strenuous  theo- 
ries of  naval  instrumentality 

Roosevelt  s  second  in  foreign  policy  was 
that  melancholy  and  cultivated  gentleman 
and  wit.  John  Hay  who  had  been  Llncoln'.s 
private  secretarv.  wanted  only  to  he  a  i>oct 
and  was.  often  to  Ills  own  disgust.  Secretary 
of  State  On  the  day  of  the  kidnapping  he 
was  absent,  delivering  a  speech  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  His  subordinates,  however,  rec- 
ognized Ciummere  who  was  senior  diplomatic 
officer  in  Tangier  In  the  .ibsence  of  any  Amer- 
ican minister  and  had  six  years'  experience 
at  that  post,  as  a  man  to  be  listened  to  Tlie 
victim.  Perdlcarls.  was  also  a  man  of  some 
repute  whose  name  was  known  In  the  State 
Department  through  a  public  crusade  he  had 
waged  back  in  1886  87  against  certain  diplo- 
matic abuses  practiced  in  rangier  His  iisso- 
clate  In  that  battle  had  been  Gummere  him- 
self, then  a  Junior  member  of  the  foreign 
service  and  Perdlcarls'  friend  and  fellow- 
townsman  from  Trenton.   New  Jersey 

'  Wiushlps  will  be  sent  to  Tangier  its  soon 
as  possible.  '  the  department  wired  Ciummere 
"May  be  three  or  four  days  before  one 
arrives."  Ships  in  the  jilural  was  gratifying, 
but  the  promised  delay  was  not  CTummere 
fe.ired  the  chances  of  rescuing  Perdicaris  and 
Varley  were  slim  Nlcolson  gloomily  con- 
curred They  agreed  that  the  only  hope  was 
to  insist  upon  the  Sultan's  government  giving 
In  to  whatever  demands  Raisuli  might  m.ike 
as  his  price  for  release  of  his  jirisoners  Mott 
inconveniently  the  government  was  split,  its 
foreign  minister.  Mohammed  Torres,  being 
resident  at  Tangier  where  the  foreign  lega- 
tions were  located,  while  the  Sultan,  sjraiid 
vizier,  .ind  court  were  at  Fez.  which  was  three 
days'  Journey  by  camel  or  mule  Into  the  in- 
terior Gummere  iiid  Nlcolson  told  Moham- 
med Torres  they  expected  immediate  acqui- 
escence to  Ralsulls  demands,  whatever 
these  might  prove  to  be.  and  dispatched 
their  vice-consuls  to  Fez  to  impress  the  same 
view  urt'ently  upon  the  Sultan 

The  French  minister.  St,  Rene  Taillandier. 
did  likewise,  but.  since  the  Anglo-French 
entente  .vas  still  too  new  to  have  erased  old 
Jealousies,  he  acted  throughout  the  affair 
more  or  less  independently  France  had  her 
own  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  Perdicaris 
and  Varley  safely  restored  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Their  abduction  had  put  the  foreign 
colony  in  .iii  uproar  that  would  .soon  become 
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panic  if  they  were  not  rescued.  The  approach 
of  the  American  fleet  would  seem  to  require 
equal    action   by   France   as   the   paramount 
uower  m  the  area,  but  France  was  anxious 
To   avoid  a   display   of   force.   She  was   "very 
nervous."  Admiral  Chadwlck  wTOte  later,  at 
the  prospect  of  taking  over  "the  most  fanatic 
md  troublesome  eight  or  t«n  miUions  in  the 
world  "    she  had  hoped  to  begin  her  penetra- 
tion   as    unobtrusively    as    possible    without 
stirring    up    Moroccan    feeUngs   any    further 
"tgunst  lier.  Hurriedly.  St.  Ren6  Taillandier 
Unt  off  two  noble  mediators  to  RalsuU;  they 
were  the  voung  brother  sherlfs  of  the  Wazan 
fanuly   who  occupied  a  sort  of  religious  prl- 
macyamong  sherlfs  and  whom  France  found 
It   worthwhile   to  subsidize  as  her  prot*g6s. 
While  awaiting  word  from  the  mediators, 
Gummere  and  Nlcolson  anxiously  conferred 
with  an  old  Moroccan  hand.  Walter  B.  Har- 
ris  correspondent  of  the  London  Tunes,  who 
had  himself  been  kidnapped  by  Ralsull  the 
year  before.  RaisuU  had  used  that  occasion 
to   force   the   Bashaw,   or   local   governor,  of 
Tangier  to  call  off  a  punitive  expedition  sent 
against  htm.  This  Bashaw,  who  played  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham  to  RalBuU's  Robin  Hood,  was 
Riusull's  foster  brother  and  chief  hate;  the 
two   had   carried   on   a   feud   ever  since   the 
Bashaw  had  tricked  Ralsull  into  prison  eight 
vears    before.    The    Bashaw    sent    troops    to 
"harass  and  tax  Ralsuli's  tribes  and  burn  his 
villages;    at    Intervals    he    dispatched    emis- 
saries instructed  to  lure  his  enemy  to  parley. 
Ralsull  ambushed  and  slaughtered  the  troops 
ind    returned    the    emissaries— or    parts    of 
them.   The   head  of   one   was  delivered  in  a 
b.asket  of  melons.  Another  came  back  in  one 
piece,  soaked  in  oil  and  set  on  fire.  The  eyes 
of   another  had   been  burned   out  with   hot 
cooper  coins.  ^    . 

Despite  such  grisly  tactics,  Harris  reported 
to   Gummere   and   Nlcolson.   his  late  captor 
was  a  stimulating  conversationalist  who  dis- 
coursed on  philosophy  In  the  accents  of  the 
Moorish   aristocracy   and   denied   interest   In 
ransom  for  its  own  sake.  "Men  think  I  care 
about  monev."  he  had  told  Harris,     biat    I 
tell   vou    it  'is  onlv  useful  in  politics.     He 
had  freed  Harris  In  return  for  the  release  of 
his  own  partisans  from  government  prisons, 
but  since  then  more  of  these  had  been  cap- 
tured  This  time  RaiEuli's  demands  would  be 
lar-er  and   the  Sultan  less  inclined  to  con- 
cede them    Sir  .Arthur  recalled  that  on  the 
latt    occasion    Mohammed    Torres    had    "be- 
haved  like   an   old   brute  '   and  shrugged  off 
Hams'    fate   as   being   in    the   hands   of   the 
Lord    when  in  fact,  as  Nlcolson  had  pointed 
out  to  him.  Hams  was    "in  the  hands  of  a 
devil  "  Sir  .Arthur  had  suffered  acutely,     i 
boil  "    he   confessed,   "to   have   to   humil.r.te 
mvself   and   negotiate   with   these   miserable 
hrK'ands   within   three   hours  of  Gibraltar 
Gummere   thought  sadly  of  his  poor  friend 
Perdicaris.    'I    cannot   conceal    from    mysell 
iiid  the  Department."  he  wrote  that  night, 
"that    only    by    extremely    delicate    negotia- 
tions can  we  hope  to  escape  from  the  most 
terrible  consequences." 

Kack  in  .America.  ;  he  Perdicaris  case  pro- 
vided a  welcome  s-n,-ation  to  compete  in  tne 
headlines  with  the  faraway  fortunes  of  the 
Russo-Jaoancse  War.  A  rich  (Id  gentlem.an 
held  for 'ransom  by  a  cruel  but  romantic 
isrl-'and  the  .\mericm  Navy  .steaming  to  the 
rescue— here  w..s  per.sonal  drama  more  im- 
mediate than  the  compUs.Ucd  rattle  of  un- 
pronounceable generals  battling  over  unin- 
teUigible  terrain.  The  Presidents  instant  and 
energetic  action  on  beh.alf  of  a  single  cit-zen 
fallen  among  thieves  in  a  foreign  land  made 
Perdicaris  a  symbol  of  America's  new  role  on 
.,:ie  world  stage. 

The  man  himself  w;>s  oddly  cast  for  t.ic 
pa-t  Digging  up  all  available  liiformation, 
I'le  press  discovered  that  he  was  the  son  of 
GreEory  Perdicaris.  a  native  of  Greece  who 
had" become  a  naturalized  .American,  taught 
Greek  at  Harvard,  married  a  lidy  of  property 
'rom  ?outh  Carolina,  made  a  fortune  in  il- 
luminating gas.  settled  in  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sev    and  served  for  a  t.me  as  United  States 


consul   in  his  native  land.  The  son  entered 
Harvard  with   the  class  of   1860   but  left  m 
his  sophomore  year  to  study  abroad.  For  a 
young  man  who  was  21  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War,  his  history  during  the  next  few 
years  was  strangely  obscure,  a  fact  which  the 
press  ascribed  to  a  conflict  between  his  fa- 
ther  a  Union  sympathizer,  and  his  mother, 
an  ardent  Confederate.  Subsequently  the  son 
lived    perlpatetlcally    in    England.    Morocco 
and  Trenton  as  a  dilettante  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  producing  magazine  articles,  a  verse 
play,  and  a  painting  called  Trnf  Li/e.  He  had 
built  the  now  famous  Villa  Aidonia   (other- 
wise Place  of  Nightingales)  in  1377,  and  set- 
Ued  permanently  In  Tangier  in   1384    There 
he  lavishly  entertained  Englisii  and  Ameri- 
can  friends  among  OrienUal  rugs,  damasks, 
rare   porcelains,  and   Moorish   attendants   in 
scarlet     knee-pants     and     gold-embroidered 
Jackets.   He   was   known   as   a   benefactor   of 
the  Moors  and  as  a  supporter   of  a   private 
phllanthrophy  that  endowed  Tangier  with  a 
modern  sanitation  system.  He  rode  a  splendid 
Arab  steed— followed  by  his  wife  on  a  white 
mule— produced  an  occasional  literary  exer- 
cise or  allegorical  painting,  and  enjoyed  an 
Edwardian    gentleman's    life    amid    elegant 
bric-a-brac. 

A  new  telegram  from  the  SUUe  Department 
desired  Gummere  to  urge  "energetic"'  efforts 
bv  the  authorities  to  rescue  Perdicaris  and 
punish  JUS  captor— "if  practicable,"  it  added, 
with  a  bow  to  realities.  Gunmiere  replied 
that  this  was  the  difficulty;  Ra.suU.  among 
his  native  crags,  was  immune  fron^  reprisal. 
The  Sultan,  who  had  a  tatterdemalion  army 
of  some  2  000.  had  been  trying  vainly  to  cap- 
ture him  for  years.  Gummere  became  quite 
aeitated.  United  action  by  the  powers  was 
necessary  to  prevent  further  abductions  oi 
Christians;  Morocco  was  "".'.^£1  dnftiiig  mto  a 
state  of  complete  anarchy,"  the  Sultan  and 
his  advisers  were  weak  or  worse,  governors 
were  corrupt,  and  very  soon  ""neither  li.e  nor 
property  will  be  safe.  " 

On  May  22  the  younger  V.'azan  returned 
with  Ralsuli's  terms.  They  demanded  every- 
thing: prompt  withdrawal  of  government 
troops  from  the  Rlf;  dirmis.=al  c  f  the  Basnaw 
of  Tangier;  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  cer- 
tain officials  who  had  harmed  Raisuli  in  the 
past'  release  of  Ralsuli's  partisans  from  pris- 
on- payment  of  an  indemnity  of  $70,000  to  be 
imposed  personally  upon  the  Bashaw,  whose 
property  must  he  sold  to  raise  the  i.mount; 
appointment  of  Raisuli  as  governor  of  l^^o 
districts  around  Tangier  that  should  be  re- 
lieved of  taxes  .ind  ceded  t)  him  :.D:olute.y; 
and,  finally,  safc-ccnduct  for  all  Raisuli  s 
tribesmen  to  c;mc  ar.d  go  li'ecly  in  t..c  t^v.i.^ 
r.nd  markets. 

Gummere  was  horrified;  Mohammed  ,  .r- 
res  declared  his.  government  would  i.e^'cr 
consent.  Meanwhile  European  resident^s^iiv- 
creasingly  rgitated.  were  flocking  in  from 
outlying  estates,  voicing  indignant  protests^ 
petitioning  for  a  pohce  force,  guards,  and 
gunboats.  The  local  Moors,  sumu.ated  by 
Ralsuli's  audacity,  were  showing  an  ■?f^^- 
Eive  mood.  Gummere.  jcunning  the  .-.or-zcn 
for  Admiral  Chadwick's  .smokestacks,  hour.y 
expected  an  outbreak.  Situation  "not  re.'.s- 
suVmg,"  he  wirea;  prneress  rf  t  ilks  "most 
unsatisfactory";  war::hip  "anxiously  awv.tcd. 
Can  it  be  hastened?"  .    ,   ,  . 

The  American  public  awaited  Cnaawic..  s 
arrival  as  eagerly  as  Gummere.  Excitcmcn 
rose  when  the  press  reported  that  Aamiral 
Theodore  F.  Jewell,  in  command  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Squadron,  three  days  sail  behind 
Cliadwick.  would  be  ordered  to  reinforce  him 
If  the  emergency  continued. 

Tangier  received  further  word  from  the 
Oilier  fs  of  Wazan  that  Haisuli  had  not  only 
.-.b^olutely  declined  to  a"oate  his  demands  but 
had  cdded  a-n  even  m-c.-c  impossible  '--o.di- 
tion-  a  British  and  .American  tnr.irantce  of 
fulfillment  of  the  terms  by  tne  Moroccan 
government. 

Knowing  his  government  couid  not  !Oi>Ke 
itself  responsible  for  the  performance  or  non- 
performance oi  :iromises  "oy  ;.:.uihcr  eovcrn- 


ment     Gummere     despairingly    cabled     the 
terms    to    Washington.    As    soon    as   he   saw 
them,  Roosevelt  ^cnt  -in  a  hurry'  for  Secre- 
tary Hay    (Who  had  meanwhile  returned  to 
the  capital).  "I  told  him,"  wrote  Hay  that 
night  in  his  diary.  "I  considered  the  demands 
of  the  outlaw  Raisuli  preposterous  and  the 
proposed   guarantee   of   them   by   us   and   ly 
England  impossible  of  fulfillment."  Roosevelt 
agreed.  Two  measures  were  decided  upon  and 
carried  out  wlUiin  the  hour:  Admiral  Jewell's 
squadron  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Chadwlck 
at  Tangier,  and  France  was  officially  request- 
ed-to-lend  her  good  offices.   (By  recognizing 
Frances  special  status  in  Morocco,  this  step, 
consciously  taken,  was  of  international  sig- 
nificance in   the  train  of  crises  that  was  to 
lead  through  Algeciras  and  Agadlr  to  1914,  i 
Pwoosevelt  and  Hay  felt  they  had  done  their 
utmost.  "I  hope   they  may  not  murder  Mr. 
Perdicaris,"  recorded  Hay  none  too,  hopefully, 
"but  a  nation  cannot  degrade  itself  to  pre- 
vent ill-treatment  of  a  citizen," 

An  uninhibited  press  told  the  public  that 
In  response  to  RaisuU's  "Insulting"  ulti- 
matum, "all  available  naval  forces"  in  Euro- 
pean waters  were  being  ordered  to  the  spot. 
Inspired  by  memory  of  U.S.  troops  chasing 
Agulnaldo  in  the  Philippines  (see  American 
HEEriAGE,  February,  1958.  page  24),  the  press 
suggested  that  'if  other  means  fail"  marines 
could  make  a  forced  march  into  the  Interior 
to  "bring  the  outlaw"  to  book  for  his  crimes." 
Such  talk  terrified  Gummere.  who  knew  that 
leathernecks  would  have  as  iiiuch  chance 
iigaiust  Berbers  in  the  Ril  as  General  Brad- 
dock's  redcoats  again.sl  Indians  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies;  and  betides,  the  first  marine  ashore 
would  bimply  provoke  Uaisuli  to  kill  his 
prisoners. 

On  May  29  the  elder  Wazan  brought  word 
that  Ralsull  threatened  to  do  just  that  if  all 
his  demands  were  not  met  in  two  days.  Two 
days'  This  was  the  twentieth  century,  but  as 
far  as  communications  with  Fez  were  con- 
cerned It  might  as  well  have  been  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  Nevertheless.  Gummere  and 
Nlcolson  tent  couriers  to  meet  their  vice- 
consuls  at  Fez  I  or  intercept  ihem  if  they  had 
already  leiti  with  orders  to  demand  a  new 
audience  with  the  Sultan  and  obtain  Ins  ac- 
ceptance of  Ralsuli's  terms. 

At  five  ihirtv  next  morning  a  gray  shape 
'^ad    into    the    liarDor.    Gummere.    awakened 
from   a    troubled    sleep,    heard    the   welcome 
news  that  Admiral  Chadwick  liad  arrived  ;  t 
l.ist   aboard   his   llagship,   the   Brooklyn.   Re- 
lieved    vet   worried    that   the   military   mind 
might  lii.'.plav  more  vaU.r  than  discretion,  he 
hurr.cd  oown  to  confer  with  the  Admiral    In 
him    i.e    found    a   crisp    i.nd    incisive    officer 
who-e  quick  intelligence  cri'sped  the  situ"!- 
tion  at  cnce.  Chadwick  agreed  that  the  pomr 
at  which  to  apply  ,:ressure  was  -^If;;""";'^ 
Torres   Althoueh  up  in  the  hills  the  brigand  s 
patience  nmtht  be  we..r.ng  torn,  the  >"«t;es 
of  diplomi-tic  protocol,  plus  the  cxtr.a  1  lot  r- 
iMies  required  by  Moslem  praciice.  ("died  lor 
an  excnance  of  courtesy  ciUs  before  l:usinei.. 
could  be  done.  Admir.U  i.nd  consul  jroceedcd 
at  once  to  wait  upon  the  lore.gn  mini.^ter 
who  returned  the  cull  upon  toe  ilagsnlp  l-al 
afternoon.  It  was  a  sight  to  see    Chaaw  c. 
wrote  to  Hay.  his  royal  progress  ^hroupn       e 
streets,    "a    mass    of    beautiful    white    v  oo 
draoenes.   his   old   calves    bare   =^nd   i?'^     f,^^ 
naked    i.ut    :  ^r    his    yellow    slippers^     vMule 
"these     wild     leilows     stoop     and     Kiss     lus 
shoulder  as  lie  i-oes  by." 

Mohammed  Torres  was  greeted  by  a  salute 
from  tne  ilagsii.ps  guns  and  a  review  of  he 
=quauron"s  other  t.iree  ships,  which  had  just 
arrived  Unimpre.-sed  by  these  attentions,  ne 
continued  to  reject  Raisuli"s  terms.  "Situa- 
fou  critical."  reported  Chadwick. 

The  situation  was  even  more  critical  in 
W."='.ington.  on  June  1.  an  extraordinary 
letter  reached  the  State  Department.  Its 
writer  one  A  H,  Slocumb.  n  cotton  broker  of 
F'lvetieville.  North  Carolina,  said  he  iiad  read 
with  interest  about  the  Perdicaris  case  and 
then     withoui,    warning,    I'sked    a    startling 
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questKm  But  is  Perdlcarts  .m  American'"  In 
the  winter  of  186.T  Mr  Sl'>c\imb  went  on  to 
gay,  he  had  been  ui  A'hens.  .intl  Perdlcarls 
had  come  there  for  the  express  purpose  us 
he  stilted  to  become  naturalized  as  ii  Greek 
citizen.'  His  object  he  had  >ald  *;is  'o  pre- 
vent conttsc.itlon  by  the  Confedemcy  of  some 
valuable  property  m  South  Carolina  inherited 
'rom  his  mother  Mr  Slocumb  could  not  b« 
sure  whether  Perdlcarls  had  since  resumed 
Aniericiin  citizenship,  hut  he  was  •positive" 
that  Perdlcarls  had  become  a  Oreek  subject 
forty  years  before,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
Athens  records  would  bear  out  his  statement. 
What  blushes  reddened  offlctal  faces  we 
can  only  imagine  Hay's  diary  for  Jvine  1 
records  that  the  President  sent  for  him  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mof>dy  for  a  few  words 
about  Perdlcarls."  but,  maddenlneily  dis- 
creet Hay  WTOte  no  more  A  pregnant  silence 
of  three  days  ensues  between  the  Slocumb 
letter  and  the  next  document  in  the  case 
On  June  4  the  State  Dep.irtment  queried  our 
minister  in  Athens,  John  B  Jackson  asking 
him  to  investigate  the  charge —  Important 
If  true  '  added  the  department,  facing 
br.ively  into  the  wind  Although  Slocumb 
had  mentioned  only  1863.  the  telegram  to 
J.ickson  a.-itcrd  him  to  search  the  records 
lor  "he  two -previous  years  .is  well:  appar- 
ently the  department  had  been  making 
frenzied  inquiries  of  its  own  during  the  in- 
terval On  June  7  Jackson  telegraphed  in 
reply  that  a  person  named  Ion  Perdlcarls. 
described  .is  an  artist,  unmarried,  .iged  J2 
h.id  indeed  been  uiturallzed  ,is  a  Greek  on 
March  19,  1862 

posterity  will  never  know  what  Roosevelt 
.>r  Hay  thought  or  said  .it  this  moment,  be- 
cause the  .irchlves  are  empty  if  evidence 
But  neither  ihe  strenuous  President  nor  the 
suave  Secretary  of  State  w.ii  a  man  easily 
rattled.  The  game  must  be  played  out.  Ai- 
re.idv  .Admiral  Jewell's  squadron  of  ihree 
cruisers  had  arrived  to  reinforce  Chadwick, 
m.ikmg  a  total  i>f  seven  .American  warships 
It  Tangier  America's  fleet,  flag,  ,ind  honor 
were  committed  Wheels  had  been  set  turn- 
ing m  lorelgn  capitals  Hay  h.-td  requested 
the  good  orflcef  of  Prance  The  French  for- 
eign minister.  TheophUe  Delcasse,  was  him- 
self bringing  pressure  .A  British  w.xrship. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  hud  also  come  to  Tan- 
gier Spam  wimed  lo  know  if  the  United 
States  was  wedt(ing  Into  Morocco 

.And  Just  at  this  juncture  the  Sultan'i 
government  succumbing  to  French  pressure, 
ordered  Mol-.ammed  Torres  to  accede  l-j  all 
R.KsuU's  dem.inds  Four  days  later,  in  J«n« 
12.  a  French  loan  to  the  government  ol 
Morocco  w.is  sijjned  .ii  Fez  in  the  .imounl 
of  62  5  ihllllon  francs,  secured  by  the  ciis- 
lonis  if  all  Moroccan  p:)rt5  It  seemed  hardly 
a  tactful  moment  to  reveal  the  traudulent 
ci.iim  of  Mr  Perdlcarls 

He  w  IS  not/yet  jul  '>f  d.ingT,  lor  Riuult 
rt'fused  To  release  him  before  ..il  the  de- 
m.inds  were  actually  tnci,  and  the  luthorl- 
•-les  were  proving  evasive,  Washington  w<i« 
tr.ipped  Impc'iAible  to  reveal  PerOlciris' 
sums  now,  cqu.'My  imptissible  to  withdraw 
the  fleet  .md  lea.e  mm  whom  the  wjrld  silll 
supposed  to  be  'n  Amcrlciii.  at  the  brigand's 
mercy 

During  the  next  frw  days  suspenre  was 
kept  taut  by  .i  stre.im  ol  telegr.uns  from 
Gummere  and  Chadwick  rep.>rung  one  im- 
passe after  another  in  the  negotiations  with 
Raisull  When  the  Sultan  balked  at  meeting 
.ill  t.ie  t*rms  in  ad\.ince  of  the  release, 
Raisull  merely  raised  nis  mte.  demanding 
that  four  districts  instead  of  two  be  ceded 
to  him  and  returning  to  the  idea  of  an 
.\nglo- American  guarantee  'You  see  there 
is  no  end  to  the  insolence  of  this  black- 
guard ■■  wrote  Hay  In  a  note  to  the  President 
in  J^iue  15;  Roosevelt,  replying  the  s.ime  day. 
igretd  -.hat  we  had  gone  'as  f.ir  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  go  for  Perdlcarls"  and  could  now 
only  demand  the  death  of  those  that  harm 
him  II  he  is  harmed."  He  dashed  off  an 
.iliirming   postscript:      I    think    :'■    would    be 


well  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land and  France  Iviklng  to  the  possibility 
of  .in  expedition  to  punish  the  brigands  If 
Gummere's  statement  as  to  the  Impotence 
of  the  Sultan  Is  true  " 

No  further  action  was  taken  In  pursvilt  of 
this  proposal  because  Gummere's  telegrams 
now  grew  cautiously  hopeful;  on  the  nine- 
teenth he  wired  that  nil  arrangements  had 
been  settled  for  the  release  to  take  place  on 
the  twenty-first  But  on  the  twentieth  all  was 
ofT  Raisull  suspected  the  good  faith  of  the 
government,  a  sentiment  which  Gummere 
and  Chadwick  evidently  shared,  for  they 
blamed  the  delay  on  Intrigue  of  authorities 
here  "  Finally  the  exasperated  Gummere 
telegraphed  on  the  twenty -hrst  that  the 
United  .States  position  was  becoming  hu- 
miliating" He  asked  to  be  empowered  to 
deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  Moroccan  gov- 
ernment claiming  an  indemnity  for  each 
day's  further  delay,  backed  by  a  threat  to 
land  marines  and  seize  the  cusUjms  as  se- 
curity. Admiral  Chadwick  concurred  in  a 
separate  telegram 

June  21  was  Ihe  day  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Chicago  "There  Is 
a  {Tent  deal  of  sullen  (grumbling."  Roosevelt 
wioic  that  day  to  his  son  Kermit.  "but  they 
don't  dare  oppose  me  for  the  nomina- 
tion. .  .  How  the  election  will  turn  out  no 
one  can  tell  "  If  a  poll  of  Republican  party 
le-tders  h.id  l.'een  taken  at  any  time  during 
th"  past  year,  one  newspaper  estimated,  it 
Would  have  ihown  a  majority  opposed  to 
Ronaevelt's  nomination  But  the  country 
.It  ced  with  VlStounl  Bryce,  who  said  Roose- 
velt was  the  greatest  President  since  Wash- 
ington I  prompting  a  Roosevelt  friend  to  re- 
call Whistler's  remark  when  t  >ld  he  was  the 
gr-atest  painter  ^ince  Velaque-/;:  "Why  drag 
m  Vel.iquez'l.  The  country  wanted  Teddy 
.■»i,d.  however  distasteful  that  fact  was.  the 
politicians  saw  the  liandwriling  on  the  band- 
wagon On  the  death  of  Mark  Hanna  four 
m 'iiths  before,  active  opposition  had  col- 
lapsed and  the  disgruntled  leaders  were  now 
.irrivms  in  Chicago  prepared  to  register  the 
inevitable  iis  ungraciously  .as  possible 

They  were  the  more  sullen  because  Roose- 
vt'.t  and  his  strategists,  preparing  against  any 
possible  slip-up.  had  so  steam-rollered  and 
tt-.;,c-managed  the  proceedings  ahead  of  time 
mat  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  delegates 
!  I  do  No  scurrying,  no  back-room  bargain- 
ing, no  :ights,  no  trades,  no  smoke-nlled 
deals.  Harper's  Weekly  reported  an  .Alabama 
delegate's  summation:  '  There  ain't  nobody 
who  can  do  nothln"  "  and  added:  "It  Is  not 
.'•.  Republican  Convention,  it  i>  no  kind  of  a 
c./nveiittoii;  It  l»  a  roosevelt  " 

Thr  resulting  lisilessness  .iiid  prrv.^ding 
dulln^&s  were  unfortunate.  .Although  Ellhu 
Rojt  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  other  haud- 
picked  Roosevelt  choices  illled  the  key  posts, 
mcst  ol  the  deleg.ues  and  party  professionals 
did  not  m:ike  evrn  a  pretense  oi  enthusiasm. 
The  ostentatious  coldness  of  the  delegation 
from  New  'York.  RcuseveU's  home  ^tate.  was 
s-ucn  'hat  one  rep.'iitr  predicted  they  would 
I'll  ?o  homr  with  p  uiimonla  There  were  no 
baud4.  no  pnrnce^  and  for  the  first  lime  In 
lorty  years  there  ^ 're  hundreds  of  empty 
seals. 

Roosevelt  kt  ew  he  had  the  nomination  in 
his  pocket,  but  all  his  life,  like  Lancoln.  he 
h.id  a  haunting  fear  ol  being  defeated  i<\ 
elections  He  was  'vorned  lest  lae  dislike  and 
distrust  of  him  so  openly  exhibited  at  Chi- 
cago should  gather  volume  and  explode  at 
the  ballot  box.  Scm^'hliig  is.is  needed  to 
prick  The  fUlki  and  dispel  'h-  gloom  of  the 
convention  before  It  tna'Ie  .i  U^tt''g  impres- 
sion upon  the  public 

At  this  mutneiil  c.me  Gunimeres  plea 
tor  nn  ultimatum  .Again  we  h.tve  no  record 
of  what  went  on  in  high  councils,  but  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  must  have  agreed  upon 
'.heir  historic  answer  w.thm  .•-  matter  ol 
hours.  The  only  relevant  piece  of  evidence 
is  a  verbal  statement  made  tj  Ha\  s  b:o;ra- 
!>lfer.    the    late    Tyler    Dennett,    by    Oa.ltnro 


Hunt  who  was  chief  of  the  State  Depart- 
ments Citizenship  Bureau  durlni;  the  Per- 
dlcarls afTalr  Hvint  .said  he  showed  the 
correspondence  about  Perdlcarls'  clllzenshl]) 
to  Hay.  who  told  him  to  show  U  to  the  Presi- 
dent; on  seeing  It,  the  President  decided  to 
overlook  the  difficulty  and  instructed  Hunt 
to  tell  Hay  to  send  the  teleitram  anyway, 
at  once  No  date  is  given  for  this  perform- 
ance, so  one  is  left  with  the  Implication  that 
Rcxjsevelt  was  not  Informed  of  the  facts  until 
this  last  moment — a  supi)osltion  which  the 
present  writer  finds  Improbable 

When  Roosevelt  made  up  his  mind  to 
accomplish  an  objective  he  did  not  worry 
too  much  about  legality  of  method.  Before 
any  unusual  pr^^icrdure  he  would  .isk  an 
opinion  from  his  Attorney  Gpncr.il,  Philander 
Knox,  but  Knox  rather  adnilrod  Roosevelt  s 
way  if  overriding  his  advice  Once,  when 
asked  tor  his  opinion,  he  replied,  ".Ah,  Mr 
President,  why  have  such  a  beautiful  action 
marred  by  any  taint  of  locality?  "  Another 
close  adviser.  Admiral  Mahan.  when  asked 
by  Roosevelt  how  to  solve  the  pfjluical  jjrob- 
lem  of  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  an- 
swered. "Dj  nothing  unrighteous  but 
lake  the  Island  first  and  solve  atterwaid  "' 
It  may  be  that  the  problem  of  Pcrdlcaris 
leemed  susceptible  of  the  s.ime  treatment 

The  opportunity  was  irresistible.  Every 
newspaperman  who  ever  knew  him  testified 
to  Roosevelt's  extraordinary  sense  of  news 
value,  to  his  ability  to  create  news,  to  drama- 
tize himself  to  the  public.  He  had  a  genius 
for  it  'Consciously  or  unconsciously,"  said 
the  Journalist  Isaac  Marcosson.  "he  was  thi 
master  press  agent  of  all  time."  Tlie  rusk 
of  course,  was  great,  for  it  would  be  acutely 
embarrassing  if  the  facts  leaked  out  during 
the  coming  campaign.  It  may  have  been 
the  risk  Itself  that  tempted  Roosevelt,  for 
he  loved  a  prank  and  loved  danger  for  its 
own  sake;  if  he  could  combine  danger  with 
what  William  Allen  White  called  a  "frolick- 
ing intrigue."  his  happiness  was  complete. 

Next  day.  June  22,  the  memorable  tele- 
gram. "This  Government  wants  Perdlcarls 
alive  or  Raisull  dead,"  flashed  across  the 
.Atlantic  cable  over  Hay's  signature  and  was 
simultaneously  given  to  the  press  at  home. 
It  was  not  an  ultimatum,  oecause  Hay  delib- 
erately deprived  It  of  meaningfulness  by  add- 
ing to  Gummere.  "Do  not  land  marines  or 
seize  customs  without  Department's  specific 
instructions,"  But  this  sentence  was  not  al- 
lowed to  spoil  the  effect;  it  was  withheld 
from  the  press 

At  Chicago.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  the  sally 
perennial  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  was  con- 
vention chairman,  rapped  with  his  ga\el  and 
read  the  telegram  The  convention  was  elec- 
trified. Delegates  sprang  upon  their  chairs 
and  hurrahed  Flags  and  handkerchici  . 
waved  Despite  Hay's  signature.  c\erv  ac  •:.-.Vi 
the  Roosevelt  teeth,  cliche  of  a  hundred  car- 
toons, gleamlngly  whitely  behind  it  "Mag- 
ylficent.  magnificent!'  pronouncctl  Senator 
Depew  The  people  warn,  an  adininistralion 
that  will  stand  by  Us  citizens,  even  if  it  ta'ies 
the  fleet  to  do  it."  said  Representati  e  Dwi:^ht 
of  New  York,  expressing  the  essence  of  popu- 
lar feeling  Roosevelt  and  Hay  know  whai 
they  nr>-  doing.  "  said  a  Kansas  delegate  "Our 
people  like  courage  We  1!  stana  lor  anything 
those  two  lien  do  "  "Good  hot  stuii  and 
echoes  niv  sentiments."  said  another  dele- 
gate. The  genius  cf  us  timing  and  plirasin;;, 
wrote  a  reporter,  gave  the  candidate  the 
maximum  benefit  of  the  thrill  that  was 
needed  Although  the  public  was  inclined  to 
credit  authorship  to  Roosevelt,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  pointed  out  that  Mr  Hay  loo  know 
how  to  make  the  eagle  cream  when  he 
wanted  to  Hay  s  diary  agreed  My  lelegrani 
to  Guir.mere.  he  noted  coniiorlably  the  day 
ulterward,  had  an  uncalled  for  success.  It 
Is  curious  how  a  concise  Impropriety  hits  the 
pu'.:lic  ■ 

.'.<l.r  noiiiliiutiug  Rocji,e.cU  by  acclania- 
tlon.  the  convention  departed  In  an  exhila- 
r.>     .1    ni  >r«l     In    Morocco   a    settlement    had 


been  reached  before  receipt  of  the  telegram. 
IMlsull  was  ready  at  last  to  return  his  cap- 
tiVes   Mounted  on  a  "great,  grey  charger,"  he 
personally  escorted  Perdlcarls  and  Varley  on 
the  ride  down  from  the  mountains,  pointing 
out  on  the  way  the  admirable  effect  of  pink 
,nd  violet  shadows  cast  by  the  rising  sun  oil 
'the  rocks.  Thev  met  the  ransom  party,  with 
thirty  pack  mules  bearing  boxes  of  Spanish 
Mlver   dollars,    haUwav   down    Payment   was 
made   and   prisoners   exchanged,    and   Perdl- 
carls  took   leave,   as   he   afterward   wrote,   or 
one    of    the    most    interesting    and    kindly- 
hearted     native     gentlemen'     he     had     ever 
known,     whose      "singular     gentleness     and 
courtesy  .  ,      quite  endeared  him  to  us,  '  At 
nightfall,  as   he  rode  Into  Tangier  and  saw 
Ihe  signal  llghUs  of   the  American  warships 
twinkling  the  news  of  his  release.  Perdlcarls 
was  overcome  v.Uh  patriotic  emotion  at  "such 
proof  of  his  country's  solicitude  for  its  citi- 
zens and  lor  the  honor  of  Us  flag!"  Few  in- 
deed are  the  Americans,  lie  wrote  to  Gum- 
mere   in    a    masterpiece    of    understatement, 
who  can  have  appreciated  as  keenly  as  I  did 
then  what  the  presence  of  our  Flag  In  for- 
eign waters  meant  at  such  a  moment  and  in 
such  circumstances," 

only  afterward,  when  It  was  all  over,  did 
••le  State  Department  inform  Gummere  how 
keen  indeed  was  Perdlcarls"  cause  lor  appre- 
ciation.   Overwhelmed  with  amazement"  and 
highly   Indignant,   Gummere  extracted  from 
Perdlcarls   a   full,    written   confession   of   his 
forty-year-old   secret     He   admitted   that   he 
had'  never   in   ensuing   years  taken   steps   to 
resume  American  citizenship  because,  as  he 
ingenuously  explained,  having  been  born  an 
\merican.  he  disliked  the  idea  of  having  to 
become  naturalized,  and  so.    "I  continued  to 
consider  mvself  an  American  citizen,"  Since 
Perdlcaris     perfectly     understood    that    the 
American  government  was  in  no  position  to 
take  action  against  him.  his  letter  made  no 
i-reat  pretension  of  remorse, 
''  Perdicaris    retired    to   England   for  his   re- 
maining years   RaisuU  duly  became  governor 
c.l  the  Tangier  districts  m  place  of  the  false- 
hearted Bashaw,  The  French,  in  view  of  re- 
cent  disorders    acquired   the  right  to  police 
Morocco    (provoking    the    Kaisers    notorious 
litscent   upon    Tangier!     The  Sultan,   weak- 
ened  and   humiliated   bv   Raisuh's   triumph, 
was   shortly  dethroned   by  a   brother,   Gum- 
mere w,as  offlciallv  concratulated  and  subse- 
quently appointed  minister  to  Morocco  and 
-American  delegate   to  the   Algeclras  Confer- 
ence   Sir  Arthur  Nlcolson  took  •".".  long  leave 
ol    .ibesnce,"'    the    Wazan    brothers    received 
handsomely  decorated  Winchester  rifles  with 
suitable  inscriptions  from  Mr.  RooseveU,  Hay 
received    the    Grand   Cross   of    the   Legion   of 
H.jnor    and  Roosevelt  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  largest  popular  majority  ever  be- 
fore given  to  a  presidential  candidate. 

•As  to  Paregoric  or  is  it  Pericarditis,"  wrote 
Hay  to  Assistant  .-ecretary  .Artec  on  Septem- 
ber 3    "it  is  a  bad  busine.ss.  We  must  keep  it 
excos'sively     confidential     for     -^.e     Present 
Thev   succeeded    Officials   in   the  know   held 
their   breath   during   the   campaign,   but   no 
hint   >aked   out   cither   then   or  during  the 
remauiing   year  of   Hays   lifetime   or  during 
Roose. ell's  "lifetime,  .As  a  result   of  the  epi- 
sode   Roosevelt's  administration  proposed  a 
new 'citizenship  law  which  was  introduced  In 
Congress  In  1905  and  enacted  in  1907.  but  the 
name  of  the  errant  gentleman  who  inspired 
it  was  never  mentioned  during  the  debates. 
The    trvith    about    Perdlcarls    remained    un- 
known to  the  public  until  1933.  when  Tyler 
Dennett  gavo  it  away-in  one  paragraph  In 
his  biopraphv  of  John  Hay. 

(NOTE  —Barbara  W.  Tuchmnn.  the  wife  of 
a  New  York  Citv  physician,  contributes  to 
several  -ournals  of  opinion  and  is  the  author 
f.f  three  books,  the  most  recent  being  The 
i;;nimermann  Telegr  .m.  published  last  year 
by  the  Viking  Press.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll-  ..     .   T      , 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  V/ITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H,R.  2516)  to  iirescribc  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  the  day  I  referred  to  Andrew 
Johnson's  veto  message  on  similar  force 
legislation  immediately  following  the 
War  Between  the  States.  I  call  attention 
to  some  of  his  remarks  that  I  find  espe- 
cially appropriate  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular pendinR  measure. 

Referring  to  the  rights  of  individual 
States  under  the  Constitution  to  make, 
amend,  and  execute  their  owti  laws.  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Johnson  said: 

They  certainly  have  not  succeded  in  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  all  crimes,  nor 
has  that  been  accomplished  anywhere  In  the 
world  There,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  offenders 
sometimes  escape  lor  want  of  vigorous  prose- 
cution and  occasionally  perhaps  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  courts  or  the  prejudice  of  jurors. 


Mr   CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
whether  he  agrees  with  me  that  this  par- 
ticular message  is  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous statements  ever  made  by  an  offi- 
cial in  the  public  service  of  this  countrj-. 
Mr  TALMADGE.  I  could  not  asree 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  almost  ob- 
tained his  impeachment,  as  the  after- 
math of  the  venom,  the  fury,  and  t:ie 
hatred  of  the  country  generally  toward 
the  people  of  the  Southern   States. 

We  are  hving  in  somewhat  the  same 
kind  of  era  at  the  present  time,  but, 
thank  God,  it  is  not  as  bad. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  it  is  not  true  that  after  Andrew 
John.son  was  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Representatives— in  large  measure  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  veto  that 
reconstruction  act— and  went  back  to  his 
home  State  of  Tennessee,  was  subse- 
quently elected  Senator,  from  Tennessee, 
and  returned,  that  was  the  first  time  in 
history  of  the  Senate  that,  contrary  to 
the  vules,  the  Senate  gave  a  Senator  a 
standing  ovation  when  he  came  in  to 
take  his  oath. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  That  is  true,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  the  late  President  Kennedy  selected 
Andrew  Johnson  as  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  articles  for  his  book  "Profiles  in 

Courage."  ^.  ,   -^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  ^t  may 
safeiy  be  said  that  there  was  a  man  who, 
in  effect,  committed  political  suicide  by 
standing    up    for   what    he   considered 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree.  Would  that 


we  had  more  examples  today  of  that  type 
of  political  courage. 

President  Andrew  Johnson  pointed  out 
that  this,  of  course,  could  be  .said  of  any 
part  of  the  world  or  any  part  of  the 
country,  but  to  try  to  correct  these  in.s 
by  force  legislation  of  the  type  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  just  as  bad  as  the  prob- 
lems the  Icsislation  is  attempting  to 
remedy. 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  :■  uc  : 
force  legislation  is  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  or  whether  Congress  can 
enact  such  a  law.  President  Andrcv.' 
Johnson  said  this: 

We  liavp  1--0  riplit  to  do.  m  one  place  Moie 
than  another,  that  which  tlic  Constitution 
fays  V.  c  shall  not  do  at  all. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  and  reiterate  tho^o 
words  of  President  Andrew  Johnson: 

We  have  no  nphl  to  do  In  one  place  r.ure 
than  another,  that  which  the  Constitutio/.i 
savs  we  shall  not  do  at  all. 

I  submit.  Mr,  President,  that  we  have 
no  right  to  enact  a  special  law  for  the 
protection  of  .special  people  in  carefully 
selected  States  of  the  Union.  We  do  not 
liave  the  right  to  enact  .special  laws 
anvwhere.  at  any  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  President  An- 
drew Johnson's  veto  message  appropri- 
ate in  many  respects  to  what  we  are 
faced  with  today, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent,   will    the    Senator    yield    at    that 

point? 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
whether  '.t  is  not  correct  that  if  there 
is  -one  thing  more  than  any  other  that. 
domlstically,  the  people  of  this  country 
want  us  to  do.  it  is  to  pass  a  law  to  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans, be  they  Net'ro  or  be  they  white. 
no    matter   viiat    their   color   ma.y    he: 
that  the  people  v.-ant  us  to  i^ass  a  l.iw — 
or  to  have  a  constitutional  amendment, 
if  need  be — to  do  something  to  keep  peo- 
ple  like    Slokely    Carmichael    and    Rap 
Brown  from  going  around  accusing  all 
the  American  people  of  being  a  bunco  ol 
murderers  and  nssassms.  which  v.c  are 
not    accusing  us  of  being  internauonpl 
criminals,  which  we  are  not,  .-tirrirg  up 
people     to     commit     acts     of     \iolenc^- 
against    the   laws   of    their    States    and 
their  cities,  and  .'■ctting  those  mobs  crt 
to   do    the   mi.-chief    that   we   find   >ucn 
great  difficulty  in  rcstraininu, 

I  further  ask  the  Senator  v.-lietiier  he 
knows  of  anything  in  this  :-roi:osed  b'll 
that  would  do  anything  to  stop  peoi^l- 
like  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael 
from  doing  those  awful  things  tliry  i-.p'.e 
been  doing  up  to  now  .^ 

Mr  TALMADGE.  No,  On  the  contrary, 
the  bill  reads  as  if  it  might  iiavo  been 
drafted  either  by  them  or  by  some  of 
their  legal  department.  I  will  point  out  to 
the  Senator  why.  On  page  7,  under  sec- 
tion 245.  Interference  with  civil  rigiits. 
at  line  3,  it  reads: 

Whoever,  whether  or  not  r.ctinc  under 
color  of  law. 


That  means  that  the  police  dei  aitment 
of  every  municipality,  the  shenii  s  ofiice 
of  every  county  of  ever>-  State  m  t.ie 
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Union,  the  State  rnilitlas  of  all  of  the  50 
States,  and  the  Armrd  Forces  of  the  U  S 
Government.  niiKht  be  called  out  by  the 
legally  constituted  authority,  which  can 
be  tlie  niavor,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  the  jrovemor  of 
the  State,  or  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States. 

Then,  if  tho.se  law  enforcement  officers 
proceed  to  ti-y  to  put  down  a  mob  by  force 
of  arms  and  Aome  citizen  i.s  .shot  down  on 
a  public  street  or  .sidewalk,  the  pending 
measure,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law.  would 
immediately  come  into  play.  And  if  there 
i.s  a  dtver.-^ity  of  race  or  religion  between 
one  of  the  rioters  and  a  law  enforcement 
officer  or  a  .sheriff's  deputy  or  a  member 
of  the  State  militia,  the  U.S.  Army.  Ma- 
rine Corp.s  Air  Corps,  or  Navy,  tiie  law 
would  immediately  come  into  play 

Of  cour.se.  as  the  Senator  knows,  if  one 
of  the  rioters  were  to  yet  iiit  with  a  rifle 
butt  and  a  little  blood  were  drawn,  the 
man  who  wields  the  rifle  butt  would  be 
.subject  to  imprisonment  for  10  vears  and 
a  fliie  of.iiOOOO 

T+ie  peHdini;  measure  is  designed  not 
to  stop  Stokoly  Carmichael  or  Rap  Brown 
or  any  rioter,  but  it  will  aid  the  iiuters. 
It  will  throw  a  further  damper  on  law 
i-nforcement  officers  who  are  already 
complaining;  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Some  of  the  people  in  Detroit  are  hol- 
Uiini;  police  brutality  '  They  did  the 
same  thint:  in  Newark  and  m  other  areas. 
Instead  of  yellint;  police  brutality.  '  all 
Cliey  would  have  to  do  under  the  pending 
measure  would  be  to  indict  the  police 
officer,  pro.secute  him.  and  convict  him 
when  all  he  was  doing  was  enforcin'.; 
the  law  and  •lyini,'  to  put    ioun  a  riot. 

Mr  LONG  ot  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
did  tiie  Senator  read  .-.ome  of  the  news 
ret>orts  about  the  event  that  happened 
in  Louisiana  last  year  when  a  i^ioup  an- 
nounced that  they  were  -;oin-;  to  march 
from  Boiialusa  to  the  State  capital  at 
Baton  Rouee' 

Mr   TALMADGE.  I  did. 
Mr  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  an- 
nounced that  he  wa.s  .:uing  to  protect  the 
t:'-:hts  of  tiie>e  i)eapU'  and  see  that  no- 
body disturbed  or  hurt   them? 
Mr   TALMAIXjE   I  am 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana   The  Governor 
called  out  the  State  police  and  the  mi- 
litia   in    order    to    protect    them,    even 
thou.uh    white   men   had   to   fisht   white 
men  to  protect  the  marchers 

The  Governor  announced  that  v^hen 
tliey  readied  the  State  capitol  and  were 
accorded  the  rmht  >!  ^ix^akm^,'  from  tiie 
capiiol  .^tp.s.  It  Rap  Brown  or  Stokely 
Cannichael  or  one  of  that  :;roup  .said 
anything  to  incite  tho.se  people  to  start 
shootiiiK  burnini;  or  destroymg  public 
proi)erty  or  deny  somebody  his  civil 
ru'.hts.  he  was  eoinn  to  per.sonally  arrest 
him.  He  also  said  that  he  was  goiiii;  to 
have  the  State  police  and  the  militia  ar- 
rest the  whole  L:an«  That  is  how  that 
matter  was  broken  up 

Under  tlie  pending  mea-Mire,  u  the 
Governor  had  walked  in  and  arrested  a 
fellow  the  moment  he  ^ot  the  crowd 
riled  up  to  burn  down  the  city,  would  not 
every  otflcer  and  Slate  police  nr  even  the 
National  Guard  or  members  of  the  US. 
.Army  who  might  help  In  the  arrest  be 


subject  to  imprisonment  for  '0  years  and 
a  fine  of  $10,000  if  the  court  were  to  rule 
that  they  acted  too  .^oon? 

Mr  TALMADGE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
lect    Page  7,  section  245.  reads: 

kiiowtncly  injures,  intimldntes.  or  in- 
ipiteres  with 

It  could  be  staled  that  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  when  he  marie  that  state- 
ment intimidated  Stokely  Carmichael  or 
Rap  Brown.  The  lansiuaee  al.so  says,  or 
interferes  with  '  Certainly  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  interfered  with  Stokely 
Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown  when  he 
stated  he  was  goin«  to  arrest  them  if 
they  incited  jieople  to  riot  and  .shoot 
otlier  people. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  an  able 
lawyer.  I  do  not  know  uhat  intimidate 
means  in  this  bill  Some  people  .say  that 
Senators  have  tjeen  intimidated  by  Presi- 
dents concerninti  the  way  in  which  the\ 
vote.  If  the  pending  measure  becomes 
law.  perhaps  the  President  will  ix-  sub- 
,iect  to  some  penalty  for  intimidatins^ 
Senators  or  Representatives 

No  President  has  ever  tried  to  intimi- 
date the  Senator  from  Georgia.  However, 
I  have  heard  it  charged  and  alleged  on 
many  occasions  that  Members  of  Con- 
k'ress  have  been  intimidated  or  coerced 
and  that  sometimes  their  arms  have 
been  twisted. 

If  the  pending  measure  becomes  law. 
It  might  even  reach  the  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  interferes  with"  means 
in  this  bill. 

I  have  been  interfered  with  a  lot  of 
times.  I  never  did  think,  however,  that 
someoncs  interference  was  particularly 
a  ground  for  trying  to  put  him  in  jail  if 
he  did  not  happen  to  have  the  ."-ame  color 
or  religion  or  national  origin  that  I  have. 
When  I  was  speaking  earlier  in  the 
day.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mc Govern  I  and  one 
of  the  clerks  were  standing  in  the  door- 
way If  I  had  walked  out  of  the  door  of 
the  Senate  Chamber,  they  would  have 
been  interfering  with  my  exit  And  if  I 
had  moved  in  and  pushed  them  aside.  I 
would  ha\c  been  interfering  with  then- 
standing  in  the  Senate  Chamber  door- 
way. Perhaps  the  measure  would  even 
affect  Senators 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiusiana.  Could  it  not 
be  contended  that  merely  because  a  Sen- 
ator takes  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
makes  a  speech,  he  is  interfering  with 
the  civil  right  of  some  other  Senator  who 
wants  to  vote  and  get  on  with  the  matter 
and  does  not  want  to  hear  another 
.>peech '' 

Mr  TALMADGE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Sometimes  we  have  had  a  row  on 
the  tloor  of  the  Senate  when  several 
Senators  have  addressed  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  the  .same  tune  and  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  in  the  e.xercise  of  his  duty 
and  respoixsibility  under  the  Senate  rules 
and  tinder  the  Con.stUuiion,  recognized  a 
particular  Senator  I  have  seen  acrimony 
on  tiie  Mot)r  of  the  Senate  Some  Sena- 
tor would  contend  that  he  >liould  have 
b>een  recognued  rather  than  tlie  Senator 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  recognized 

Those  Senators  were  Interfered  with 
and  they  demonstrated  it.  .sometimes 
rather  violently,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 


.Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana    Has  not  the 

Senator  had  Itie  experience  of  being  the 

Governor  of  his  tireat  State  of  CrtV)rL'ia'' 

Mr     TALMADGE     I    have    had    that 

honor 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  .\nd  it  has 
been  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr  TALMADGE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, in  two  terms. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  ilie  Sena- 
!•  r  from  Georgia  were  servmc  in  his  old 
capacity  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Goorpin.  he  would  be  the  chiof  law  rn- 
foicement  ofticer  of  tliat  State 
Mr  TAI. MADGE  I  would  and  was 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  .A.s.suming  that 
the.se  iKODle  started  to  .'-tir  up  trouble 
and  tlie  Governor  foresaw  i!ie  prospect 
of  a  i.'^t  and  the  dancer  of  the  great  city 
of  Atkiu*%  being  hijmed.  I  a.s.sume  that 
the  Govelii^'>r  would  call  out  the  National 
Guard,  sintt  Miev  would  be  under  his 
.lurisdiction 

Mr  TALMADGE  The  t>ei^t^)r  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  tt'.e  Gov- 
ernor would  tell  them  to  vo  out  and  put 
down  the  riot,  is  it  not  correct  that  the 
pending  measure  would  provide  that 
even  though  those  men  are  soldiers  and 
operating  under  the  orders  of  their  Gov- 
ernor, thev  would  not  be  protected  if 
they  interfered  with  Rap  Brown ■» 

Mr  TALMADGE  Not  only  if  thev  in- 
terfered with  Rap  Brown,  but  if  they  hit 
Rap  Brown  with  an  open  hand  while  he 
was  causing  people  to  not  and  drew  a 
little  blood,  they  could  be  .sent  to  jail  for 
10  years  and  fined  SIO.OOO. 

Mr  L.ONC;  of  Louisiana  Those  Itoys 
are  not  lawyers  and  do  r.ot  understand 
the  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect They  could  even  be  court  marii^led 
if  they  did  not  obey  tlie  order.  Tliey 
could  be  sent  to  the  Federal  penitentiary 
if  they  do  obey  the  order  The  pending 
measure  would  place  them  in  a  strange 
predicament 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
does  the  Senator  think  it  is  fair  to  stale 
to  a  fellow  who  is  trying  to  do  his  duty 
and  do  what  is  right  as  the  good  Lord 
gave  him  the  ability  to  do  .so.  that  he 
should  do  a  certain  thing,  even  though 
that  he  will  be  in  trouble  if  he  does  it  and 
he  \K\\\  be  in  trouble  if  he  does  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  at  all. 

.  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  some  young 
fellow  joins  the  police  force  and  tries  to 
do  his  duty  and  obeys  the  orders  of  his 
superior,  lie  can  uo  to  jail  for  10  years 
and  be  Pned  SIO.OOO  for  doing  so. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect The  firemen  in  Detroit  were  doing 
their  duly,  and  some  of  them  were  shot 
down  while  they  were  trying  to  i)Ut  out 
fires  that  arsonists  had  set. 

The  firemen  would  not  be  protected  at 
all  under  the  pending  measure,  but  the 
rioters  would  be  protected 

Mr  LONCr  of  Ixjuisiana  If  a  fiieinan 
m  iryin;  tj  put  out  a  fire  erroneously 
t;iabs  hold  of  the  wrong  person,  thinking 
that  one  man  had  .set  the  fire,  would  he 
not  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  10 
years  and  a  fine  of  $10,000  because  he 
was  trying  to  obey  his  orders? 

Mr    TALMADGE    Provided  he  is  of  a 
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different  color,  difTerent  religion,  and  dif- 
ferent national  origin.  Presumably  if 
both  of  them  were  Baptists,  the  law 
would  not  be  applicable.  However,  if  one 
were  a  Methodist  and  another  were  a 
Fresbyterian.  the  law  would  come  into 

I'lay. 

If  one  was  white  and  the  other  was 
yellow  or  black,  the  law  would  come  into 
play. 

If  one  was  born  in  Great  Britam  and 
the  other  was  born  in  America,  the  law 
would  come  into  play.  However,  if  all 
parlies  involved  were  of  the  same  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin,  the  law 
would  not  come  into  play. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
law  have  something  to  do  with  public 
officials  seeking  to  guarantee  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law  in  the  event  some- 
one interferes  with  him.  even  though 
there  is  no  difference  in  race  or  religion 
or  national  origin. 

Would  that  not  provide  for  a  situation 
in  which,  even  though  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  race,  some  poor  fellow  trying 
to  do  his  duty  under  law  could  again 
be  imperiled  and  be  required  to  act  with- 
out any  protection  of  law.  and  subject 
to  the  severe  penalties  provided  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  contribution  in  demonstrating  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  to  the  country,  the  in- 
equities of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  stated 
the  principal  features  that  are  wrong 
with  this  bill.  First,  it  seeks  to  create  a 
new  Federal  criminal  code  relating  to 
matters  that  are  already  punishable  by 
municipal  ordinances  and  by  State  au- 
thority, and  to  create  a  far-reaching 
Federal  criminal  code  which  would  cre- 
ate vague,  new.  indefinite  crimes. 

What  constitutes  the  crime  of  "in- 
timidates"? 

What  constitutes  the  crime  of  "inter- 
feres with  or  attempts  to  injure"? 

Those  terms.  Mr.  President,  are  so 
vague  and  so  indefinite  that  no  court,  no 
grand  jury,  no  prosecuting  attorney,  no 
sheriff,  no  law  enforcement  officer  imder 
the  sun  could  determine  their  signifi- 
cance. Yet.  that  would  be  a  part  of  the 
criminal  code  of  our  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  any  other  well-known  law 
which  makes  it  a  crime  to  interfere? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  liave  never  heard 
of  it.  It  does  not  even  say  what  one  is 
interfering  with  or  how  he  is  going  to 
interfere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  almost  anything  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  interference? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Back  in  my  more 
youthful  days,  two  boys  would  some- 
times be  courting  the  same  young  lady, 
and  one  of  them  would  try  to  court  her 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  He  was  cer- 
tainly  interfering  with  the  other  boy's 
riuht  to  court  that  lady,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  race 
issue  became  involved,  is  it  not  possible 
that  some  person  might  be  subject  to 
prosecution  and  found  guilty,  under  the 


law,  merely  because  he  was  in  love  with 
the  girl  and  somebody  of  a  different  race 
was  in  love  with  her? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Exactly— and  he 
tried  to  interfere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tried  to  marry 
her. 

Mr.    TALMADGE.   That   is    correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Proposed  that 
she  should  join  him  in  wedlock. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Stnator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator state  wuth  certainty  that  that  would 
not  be  interference  with  that  man  s  right 
to  equal  protection  under  the  law? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  terms  of  this  bill, 
it  probably  would,  and  it  would  cause  him 
to  be  subject  to  prosecution.  I.  they  got 
into  a  fistfight  and  a  litle  blood  was 
drawn,  he  could  be  sent  to  the  penitenti- 
ary for  10  years  and  fined  $10,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  when  one  thinks  in 
terms  of  breach  of  promise,  that  has 
been  regarded  as  an  appropriate  court 
action  in  some  cases,  and  that  might  be- 
come involved  in  this  situation. 

For  example,  let  us  say  s  young  lady 
is  being  courted  by  someone  oi  a  different 
religion  or  a  different  race,  and  the 
parents  of  that  young  lady  do  not  want 
her  to  marry  someone  of  a  different  re- 
ligion or  a  different  race,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  they  try  to  persuade  the  young 
lady  not  to  marry  liim  but  to  marry 
someone  of  her  own  religion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, 'hey  would  be  staring  the  Federal 
penitentiary  squarely  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  anybody  m  this  coun- 
try has  any  idea  that  situatons  .such  as 
that  may  be  involved  in  this  bill? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not. 
The  press  and  other  news  media  of 
this  country  have  been  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  in  not  letting 
the  American  people  know— all  200  mil- 
lion of  them — what  is  in  this  bill.  We 
read   a   little   article    that   was   written 
about  it.  It  is  referred  to  as  a  simple 
civil   rights   bill.   That   is   all   they   say 
The  Senator  and  I  know  it  is  not  simple 
when   a   new   Federal   criminal   code   is 
sought   to   be   c.-eated    for    the    Nation, 
based  on  vague  and  indefinite  terms  and 
theoretical  ideas,  when  we  have  no  law, 
no  tradition,  no  history,  no  legal  foun- 
dation for  them. 

Instead  of  making  the  law  and  the 
bill  and  the  act  apply  to  every  American 
citizen — all  200  million  of  them- it  just 
applies  to  some  citizens,  sometimes,  in 
cases,  in  some  situations,  when  the  re- 
ligion is  different,  when  the  race  is  dif- 
ferent, and  when  the  national  origin  is 
different.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  violations  of  one's  civil 
rights  about  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation'  are  concerned.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  people  of  this  Nation  would  not 
be  helped  by  this  bill  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  should  like  to  relate  to  the  Senator 
a  situation  that  occurred  in  my  home- 
town.   After    Stokely    Carmichael    got 


through  making  his  siJeeches  advocating 
sedition,  that  the  people  rise  up  against 
their  Government — treason  and  sedi- 
tion— those  seeds  fell  in  some  soil  where 
they  sprouted.  In  most  instances,  people 
ignored  them.  However,  in  two  in.^^tances 
they  took  effect,  w  ith  the  result  that  some 
Negro  citizens  threw  brickbats  at  cars 
moving  on  liie  interstnie  highway.  In 
one  situation,  t  ley  would  stand  on  a 
street  corner  :-nd  throw  brickbats,  rocks, 
and  .'-tones  at  i.uiomobiles  that  pr,.-.-cd. 
Eventually,  a  boy  was  pas.sing  by  on  a 
motorcycle,  and  someone  liit  lim  in  liic 
head  with  a  rock  and  killed  him.  Tho.-:e 
peonle  ran  away. 

'I'he  point  is  that  that  kind  of  mis- 
chief, itirred  uij  by  t  le  Browns  and  Car- 
miL-haels.  was  responsible  for  the  boy 
being  killed. 

Is  that  not  the  kind  of  situation  about 
which  the  American  people  want  some- 
thing done? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is.  But  that  would 
not  be  covered  in  this  bill,  unless  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  different  race,  a 
different  reli.gion.  or  a  different  national 
origin.  Nothing  in  the  bill  affects  a  not. 
They  can  riot  on  the  streets  as  much  as 
they  wish,  and  t'lis  bill  would  not  deter 
thcrn  in  any  way. 

Tl;c  fioor  rnanr;ger  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tiiLLUii^hed  Senator  lium  Michigan,  so 
stated.  He  made  a  statement  and  in- 
serted H  in  the  Record  2  days  ago,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  we  should  agree  to 
amendments  as  a  substitute  for  this  bill, 
.so  liiat.  in  terms  oi  civil  rights,  we  could 
pass  a  bill,  il  one  must  be  passed,  which 
would  help  to  make  every  person  more 
secure  in  his  home  and  more  safe  from 
assault  from  the  out.side.  would  make 
every  niotiier  sale  in  her  functions  and 
her  duties  toward  her  children,  would 
make  every  father  secure  with  his  family, 
in  seeking  to  provide  them  v.ith  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  would  make  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  completely  secure  in  tlie  rights  he 
is  entitled  to  enjoy,  against  the  trouble- 
makers, agitators,  and  arsonists  who 
would  kill  people  and  burn  their  homes 
down  and  destroy  their  places  of 
business. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  tiie  Sen- 
ator. They  incite  the  liots  and  create  tiie 
enormous  crime  wave  foing  on  in  the 
country  at  the  pie.sent  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  President, 
it  might  be  well  it  the  Stnator  continued 
his  si:ieecii  at  a  later  dale:  and  if  liie 
Senator  would  a!-ree  to  tli!s,  i  would  rno\e 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
at  this  time,  unnei-  the  previous  orrer 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
at  this  i:iiie. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <al  5 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.'   the  Senate 
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adjmirnpd  until  tomorrow    Friday.  Feb- 
niH.'v  J    1968   at  12  o  clock  meridian 


NOMINATION 


S^riUNAL      AltRt)N*llTll  S     ANU     SPACK 
ADMl.NISTRATIfN 

Thomna  O  Paine,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics    iind     Space     Admlnlstntlon.     vice 


CONFIRMATION 


Exi'cuiive  nomination  received  by  tlie     Robert  c  Senmuns.  Jr   resigned 
S>-nit>^  Febvnarv  !    \^fiH 


Executive  iiomuuilion  conlirmtd  by  tlic 
Senate  February  1,  1968; 

Departmknp  I  if  Commerce 
William  H    Chartener.  of  New  York,  to  be 


HOrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 77?//r.sY/a//,  February  /,  1968 


The  House  met  at    12  n  clock   ikxih 
Tne  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  O   Latch 
D  D    offered  the  following  prayer : 

Wit  I  Gcd  ail  things  are  possible  — 
Matthew  19:  26 

Eternal  Father,  amid  the  encirrhne 
iildom  of  our  anxious  days  enter  Thou 
our  hearts,  lift  us  up.  lead  us  on.  light 
the  way.  und  give  us  couraRe  to  ko  for- 
ward with  Thee  In  thi.s  high  hour,  pre- 
serve U.S.  O  God.  for  m  Tliee  do  we  put 
our  trust 

Hear  u&  as  wc  pray  for  all  those  in 
lx)siiions  of  influence  in  our  Government 
tilat  they  may  make  wi.se  decisions  and 
choose  risht  patlis  for  our  Nation  Guide 
our  President,  our  Speaker  these  Repre- 
>«'ntauve.s  of  ou;-  1.1'oplc,  and  all  who 
work  beneath  tins  dome  of  our  national 
liie  tiiac  m  Thy  strength  they  may  be 
madr  strong,  with  Thy  wisdom  may  they 
be  made  ^vtse  a-id  by  Tliy  Rood  .«pir!t 
may  they  too.  be  ^'ood 

Give  us  the  assurance  that  with  Thee 
all  good  thlniis  are  possible,  even  in  the 
toueh  troubles  of  these  trying  times, 
HfMp  us.  O  God.  help  us  this  day  and  for- 
evermore 

In  the  name  of  the  Master  of  all  good 
workmen  wo  •'■:^-      \m -- 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journnl  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 

t«rd  ly  wa-  r>'ad  and  approved. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  \\r:t:ni;  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr  Gi-isler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  th.it  on  January  30.  1968.  the 
Pre.-.ident  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  81:7  An  act  '.o  jmeiicj  •!<.<■  PreMiSni  i.d 
iM.iugTiral   Ceremonies    Act 


PRESIDKN  :  .-^    MESSAGE    ON 
VETERANS     AFFMRS 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  tlie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky''  •'' 

There  was  no  ■objection. 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
President  s  message  on  veterans'  affairs 
and  by  its  imaginativeness  and  construc- 
nveness  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  work- 
able plan  for  .i.->.-<uriiiK  that  our  returning 
servicemen  are  able  to  resume  civilian 
hie   with  full  opportunity,  adequate  rt- 


nanrial    resources,    good    hoiisin«.    and 
«ood  liealth. 

It  IS  also  a  plan  v^ hereby  the  young 
men  of  today — tempered  by  battle  per- 
haps and  shaped  by  the  experience  that 
can  only  be  Rained  m  uniform — may  be 
educated,  trained,  and  motivated  to  be 
the  leaders  of  this  ijreat  Nation  tomor- 
row 

America  has  shown  its  enlightenment 
for  many  years  by  the  quality  and  the 
abiuidance  of  the  help  it  has  given  its 
vetr-rans  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
what  our  counti-y  would  be  like  today  if 
the  V(  terans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
h.;d  tuit  had  the  GI  bill  A  whole  genera- 
tion of  \etfrr.ns  was  educated  and 
traii:cd  uiuier  this  remarkable  proKram 

Tlie  men  and  women  who  received  this 
boaefit  \^ore  able  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skills  that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  many  of  them  and  their  lives 
have  been  enriched  aird  made  meanins- 
:ul  But  the  veteran  did  not  loceive  the 
lotiTl  benefit  of  this  proKram  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  America  today  were  GI 
bill  .students  and  the  imjiact  tlie  bill  has 
had  on  our  Nation  m  incalculable 

Tiie  same  ma\  be  said  of  the  GI  hous- 
inK  proKram.  medical  benefits,  job  bene- 
fits, and  other  provisions  of  legislation 
passed  to  help  the  veteran. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  called  for  veterans 
legislation  on  the  tlo<jr  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  more  than  20  years  ago 
ui  a  >peech  m  which  he  said  it  is  Amer- 
ica-.  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  "the 
veteran  may  return  to  his  community  as 
a  free,  upstandin';.  and  ^tlf-reliant  citi- 
zen ' 

Today  in  asking  for  improvements  on 
our  handling  of  veterans  affairs  and  in 
the  benefits  provided  our  veterans,  he  re- 
iterated his  earlier  statement 

The  President  knows  and  our  people 
know  that  we  can  never  reiiay  the  vet- 
eran for  his  service  and  iiis  .>acriflce  But 
they  know  that  we  must  tn.-  and  that 
the  success  of  veterans  programs  has 
been  a  brilliant  page  of  our  Nations  his- 
too'  within  the  post-World  War  II 
period. 

Let  us  co.":r~';r  'h.at     ticcess 


LEGISLATION   ROADBLOCK 

Mr  JONES  of  Mis.souri  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  JONPiS  !•{  Mi.s.>uuii  Mr  Speakei'. 
t.iu.>  i.-i  February  1  A  little  over  2  weeks 
auo  tills  .-^shiun  of  Con>;ie.ss  was  con- 
vened.  Already   I  can   det<H:t   an   air   'A 


defeaii~m  on  the  pail  of  ki.uiv  M»  inbeis. 
tiecause  I  have  heard  from  .some  influen- 
tial Members  that  it  is  too  late  in  this 
se.s.>:ion  t:i  introduce  and  i^ass  legis'.atinn 
Just  yesterday  I  was  vi.-.ited  by  a  gro.iii 
of  National  Guard  employees  who  le- 
pnrted  that  they  had  been  advi.sed  by 
many  Members  of  the  other  body  that  it 
was  "too  late"  4o  introduce  letislatU'ii 
with  the  hope  of  havmc  it  passed  ihi.^ 
year  I  cannot  think  of  anything  wor.se 
than  to  say  that  here  in  the  third  vcck 
of  this  .session  of  Congress  it  is  too  kite 
to  introduce  and  pass  lepislation  that  is 
needed  I  have  susgested  some  legi.-Ia- 
tion.  and  I  do  not  intend  to  introduce  it 
until  I  can  at  least  u-et  .-onie  encx)uraL'e- 
ment  that  it  will  be  considered  and  that 
.>ime  action  will  be  taken  to  curb  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  usurpation  of  legislative  powers.  In 
this  matter  of  rcdistncting  the  Congress 
has  not  acted  in  givme  a  guideline  to  the 
Sui>reme  Court  Thl>;  needs  to  be  dov^- 
this  year  instead  of  waiting  until  next 
year  or  some  future  year  for  that  to  be 
done 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WAITING  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  TAKE  ACTION 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  PIRATING  OF 
rHE  USS.  PUEBLO'  AND  THE 
KIDNAPING  OF  83  AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<:ent  to  address  the  Housi 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Alabama'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  10  days  I.  along  with  all  of  the 
American  people,  iiave  been  waiting  tor 
the  President  to  take  some  action  in  re- 
spon.se  to  the  pirating  of  the  USS 
Vueblo  and  the  kidnapmg  of  83  .American 
servicemen 

Willi  each  pas.sinu  hour  our  opiwrtu- 
nity  to  act  effectively  has  lessened  ai^.d 
the  hope  of  vindication  of  this  outrage 
and  the  relea.se  of  uur  men  and  property 
has  dimmed  Today  I  tcel  as  nearly  ail 
American^  leel — bewilderment,  frustra- 
tion, and  outrage, 

I  ask  the  question  on  everyone's  mind 
and  lips  when  I  say,  "Why  doni  we  do 
something':'  Why  isn't  something  etfective 
beina  done — or  at  least  attempted'.*  " 

The  mail  brings  increasing  demands 
that  th°  President,  the  Congress,  or 
someone  do  something. 

President  Truman  made  a  decision  in 
1945 — the  hardest  decision  anyone  has 
ever  made,  but  he  made  it.  In  1958  Pres- 
ident   Eisenhower    acted    decisively   and 
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landed  marines  in  Lebanon  to  protect 
our  interests.  President  Kennedy  acted 
with  firmness  and  resolve  when  he  faced 
the  ini.ssile  crisis  in  Cuba. 

What  does  this  administration  do  when 
ve  are  faced  with  this  delibcrat«  act  of 
■iggression?  We  call  on  Russia  for  help. 
Tirey  turn  us  down,  naturally.  Then  we 
call  on  the  United  Nations— another 
futile  gesture.  Who  are  we  going  to  ask 
lor  help  next— Ca.stro?  Mao  Tse  Tung? 
Ho  Chi  Minh'? 

The  American  people  expect  the  Presi- 
aenl  of  the  United  States  to  speak  in  a 
loud  clear  voice  and  in  terms  that  the 
North  Koreans  can  understand — and  to 
do  anything  and  everything  necessary  to 
vecure  the  return  of  our  ship  intact  and 
our  men  unharmed.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  on  this.  A  failure  to  do  so 
on  his  ijart  and  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  will  speak  in  a  loud  clear  voice 
next  November  that  he  can  understand. 


SECRETARY    BOYD'S    RESIGNATION 
CALLED  FOR 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley.  maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  said  in  this  morning's  edition  that 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  in  a  transportation  forum  in  New 
York  yesterday,  hinted  that  the  sharp 
cutbacks  in  appropriations  in  the  recent 
budget  requests  of  President  Johnson 
could  be  the  result  of  the  industry's  fight 
to  keep  the  Maritime  Administration  out 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
According  to  this,  Mr.  Boyd  said  al- 
though the  steamship  industry  has 
claimed  in  the  past  that  things  could 
not  be  worse,  now  maybe  they  will  think 
better  about  it. 

To  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Boyd's  state- 
ment was  an  unabashed  admission  that 
the  cut  in  the  Maritime  budget  was  a 
blackjack  operation.  To  jeopardize  the 
Nation's  economy  and  defense  posture  in 
a  vindictive  punitive  action — after  the 
House  had  voted  326  to  44  in  support  of 
an  independent  agency  rather  than  yield 
to  the  administration — is  sufBcient  justi- 
fication for  Mr.  Boyd's  resignation. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  stubbornly  insisted  that 
American  ships  be  built  in  foreign  yards. 
He  has  no  background  in  maritime  mat- 
ters. No  one  in  industry  or  Congress  has 
any  confidence  in  him. 

"The  only  thing  I  know  that  might 
l)ersuade  some  Members  of  Congress  to 
.-upport  the  administration  proposal  to 
transfer  Maritime— and  I  doubt  even 
this — would  be  a  new  construction  ship- 
building program  of  at  least  25  ships  a 
year  and  Mr.  Boyd's  resignation.  He 
should  resign. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Si>oaker,  the 
special  message  on  veterans  affairs  which 
we  received  from  the  President  earlier 
this  week  contained  a  number  of  in- 
teresting pror>osals  which  I  am  confident 
will  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  special  incentives  for  training  in 
public  service  positions  are  designed  to 
aid  those  veterans  of  our  present  con- 
flicts as  well  as  meet  crying  domestic 
needs  in  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
public  safety.  More  realistic  levels  on 
home  loan  guarantees  are  also  recom- 
mended. The  message  recognized,  too, 
the  plight  of  veterans  currently  i-eceiv- 
ing  pensions  which  may  be  substantially 
reduced  or  terminated  by  slight  increases 
in  their  incomes.  The  House  has  already 
acted  to  alleviate  that  problem  and  hope- 
fully the  Senate  will  support  our  position 
on  this. 

These  are  modest,  yet  significant  pro- 
posals in  keeping  with  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  those  who  sen'e  during  times 
of  military  conflict.  Despite  the  contro- 
versy which  swirls  about  our  present 
military  policies,  each  of  us  desires  the 
Nation's  full  support  for  those  who  are 
committed  to  service  in  behalf  of  our 
country. 


very  serious  illness  last  fall.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  his  son 
Mark,  and  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Senator  is  progressing  nicely  and  is  con- 
valescing from  his  illness  at  the  Sioux 
Valley  Nursing  Home  in  Cherokee.  He  is 
alert  and  active  and  continues  his  un- 
failing interest  in  good  government 
through  extensive  reading  and  corre- 
spondence. 

All  lowans  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
tremendous  service  which  Guy  Gillette 
rendered  our  State  and  Nation  during 
his  public  life. 

We  are  also  justifiably  proud  of  the 
incstipe  which  liis  personal  reputation 
and  achievements  have  brought  to  the 
Hawkeye  State.  And  we  are  happy  to  join 
in  iiaying  tribute  to  him  again  as  this 
great  American  reaches  the  threshold  of 
his  90th  year.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  wish  Senator  Gillette  a  very  happy 
birthday  on  Saturday,  Fcbruai-y  3. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
iwint  of  Older  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  11] 


SALUTE  TO  A  STATESMAN 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    SPECIAL    MES- 
SAGE   ON    VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.   CONABLE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
CXIV 1 15— Part  2 


Mr.  MA'YNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  after 
tomorrow,  February  3,  in  his  birthplace 
of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican will  reach  his  89th  birthday. 

I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Guy  Gillette, 
who  came  to  this  House  in  the  73d  Con- 
gress following  the  election  of  1932  to 
represent  13  counties  which  made  up 
the  then  Ninth  District  of  Iowa,  12  of 
which  are  now  included  in  the  present 
Sixth  District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

After  distinguished  service  in  the 
House  in  the  73d  and  74th  Congresses, 
Guy  Gillette  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, once  in  1936  for  a  short  term  and 
twice  later  for  full  terms,  his  final  de- 
parture from  the  Senate  coming  in  Jan- 
uary of  1955. 

Guy  Gillette  was  the  very  picture  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  tall,  impos- 
ing, with  the  head  of  a  Roman  tribune. 
And  with  his  presence  was  combined  in- 
tellect, humanity,  and  grace. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  as  such 
was  an  influence  in  the  discussions  that 
led  to  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Dur- 
ing a  4-year  absence  from  the  Senate, 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  kept 
him  active  on  important  assignments 
related  to  his  senatorial  experiences. 
Although  Senator  Gillette  suffered  a 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  379 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE        FROM        THE 
PRESIDENT       OF       THE       UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  238' 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the   following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:   which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic   Committee    and    ordered    to    be 
printed  with  illustrations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Most  Americans  see  the  economy  in 
terms  of  a  particular  job  or  farm  or  busi- 
ness Yet  the  welfare  of  each  of  us  de- 
pends significantly  on  the  sUte  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

It  was  never  more  necessary  for  au 
Americans    to    trj-    to    see    the    whole 
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economy  In  perspective— to  realize  its 
achievements,  to  recoKnlze  ita  problems, 
to  understand  what  must  be  done  to  de- 
velop Its  full  potential  for  sood  For.  as  a 
people,  we  face  some  important  choices 

A    TTMC    rtm    DECISIONS 

Seldom  can  any  single  choice  make  or 
break  an  economy  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  ours  But  the  series  of  Interrelated  de- 
cisions we  face  will  affect  our  economy 
and  that  of  the  whole  free  world  for  years 
to  come 

We  face  these  hard  decisions  with  a 
confidence  born  oi  succe.ss  Our  economy 
has  never  teen  stronger  and  more  vigor- 
ous than  during  the  1960s 

Our  achievement's  demonstrate  that 
we  can  manage  our  economic  affairs 
wisely — that  we  can  make  sound  choices 

If  we  now  choose  responsibly,  we  can 
look  forward— at  home — to  more  years 
of  healthy  prosperity,  and  of  social  and 
economic  progress 

If  we  choose  responsibly,  and  our 
friends  abroad  cooperate  responsibly,  we 
and  they  can  look  forward  in  confidence 
to  the  continuing  smooth  and  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  mutually  rewarding  in- 
ternational exchange  of  goods  and 
services. 

But  If  We  temporize — iry  to  avoid  the 
hard  choices  before  us — we  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  we  have  even  more  difficult 
choices  to  make  In  six  months  or  a  year. 
we  could  find  our  prices  and  interest 
rates  rising  far  too  fast  In  a  few  months 
we  and  our  friends  abroad  could  face  new 
uncertainty  and  turbulence  in  interna- 
tional  financial  affairs 

If  we  wait  for  the  problems  to  become 

^ acute  and  obvious,  then  ever\'one  will  be 

ready  to  act    By  then,   the  tasks  could 

well    be    much    harder    In    the   coming 

weeks  and  months  we  must  choose 

Whether  we  will  conduct  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs sensibly;  or  whether  we  will  allow 
a  clearly  excessive  budgetarv-  deficit  to  go 
uncorrected  by  failing  to  raise  taxes,  and 
thereby  risk  a  feverish  boom  that  couJd 
generate  an  unacceptable  acceleration 
of  price  increases,  a  po.ssible  financial 
cnsis.  and  perhaps  ultimately  a  reces- 
sion. 

Whether  as  busine.ssmen  and  workers 
wc  will  behave  prudently  m  setting  prices 
and  wages,  or  whether  we  will  risk  an 
intensified  wage-pr.ce  spiral  that  would 
threaten  our  trade  surplus  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  economy  for  years  to  come; 

Whether  we  will  act  firmly  and  wisely 
'o  control  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit; or  whether  we  will  ri.sk  a  break- 
down in  the  financial  system  that  has 
underpinned  world  prosperity,  a  possible 
reversion  toward  economic  isolationism, 
and  a  spiraling  slowdown  in  world  eco- 
nomic expansion ; 

Whether  we  will  move  constructively 
to  deal  with  the  urgent  problems  of  our 
cities  and  compassionately  to  bring  hope 
to  our  disadvantaged,  or  whether  we  are 
u'Hint^  to  risk  irreversible  urban  dete- 
rioration ,ind  social  explosion. 

I  know  that  Americans  can  face  up  to 
the  tasks  before  us — that  we  can  run  our 
economic  affairs  responsibly  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  take  timely  action  to 
maintain  the  health  and  strength  of  our 
economy  and  our  society  in  the  months 
and  years  eihead. 


Tltr      Rr''iRD       ^ND      I'Ri>BI.EMS      Or      PROSPERrTT 

Tlie  year  1967  was  one  of  uncertainties 
and  difficulties  both  in  our  external  and 
our  internal  economic  affairs  Yet  there 
were  reasons  for  confidence  as  well  as 
concern,  both  internationally  and  do- 
mestically 

1987 A    YEAR    i  IF    READJ  I-STMf.MT    AT    UriME 

For  the  domestic  economy.  1967  was  a 
year  of  readjustment--afttr  the  strair\s 
of  1966. 

Growth  in  the  first  half  was  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  only  a  little  over  1  percent, 
after  correction  for  price  increases  But 
vigorous  growth  resumed  in  the  second 
half — at  a  yearly  rate  of  around  4' _.  per- 
cent 

Lii-st  year  had  to  be  a  year  of  roadjust- 
nit'ii;  because  our  economy  began  the 
year  uul  of  balance  Inventories  were  ex- 
ce.ssue,  housing  was  m  a  sliunp.  and  busi- 
ness spending  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment threatened  to  drop  away  from  a 
level  that  seemed  too  high  to  be  .sus- 
tained. 

Those  imbalances  no  longer  exist  That 
is  why  our  economy  is  again  advancing 
so  strongly 

Because  readjustments  were  necessary, 
the  gains  of  1967  were  not  as  great  as 
were  those  of  1966.  nor  as  those  antici- 
pated for  1968  Yet  It  was  a  year  of  im- 
portant economic  progress  on  most 
fronts 

During  1967 

An  additional  !''4  million  persons 
found  jobs: 

Our  unemployment  rale,  at  3  8  per- 
cent, matched  that  of  1966  and  was  lower 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1933; 

Average  earnings  of  factory  workers 
rose  by  S4  80  a  week; 

Total  employee  compensation  rose  S33 
billion; 

Farm  proprietors'  net  income  dipped, 
but  by  yearcnd  had  returned  to  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier; 

Total  consumer  income  after  taxes 
climbed  S35'j  billion: 

Industrial  production,  after  dropping 
almost  J'j  percent,  recovered  by  Decem- 
ber to  a  new  all-time  peak;  and 

The  annual  rate  of  housing  start*  rose 
a  half  million. 

During  1967,  prices  also  advanced — 
more  than  we  would  have  wished  Even 
.s<i,  real  purrhasini;  power  per  capita 
available  to  consumers  after  taxes  rose 
3  percent. 

1987        A       YEAR      OF      EXTFRNAL       I'Rt'BLK.MS       AND 
PROMISE 

The  U3  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit— a  chronic  problem  since  1957— 
worsened  in  1967  after  several  years  of 
substantial  improvement.  In  important 
measure  this  deterioration  reflected  the 
fears  and  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound  in 
November 

The  >ame  uncertainties  also  fed  a  mas- 
sive wave  of  private  speculation  against 
gold  late  in  the  year  This  subsided  only 
after  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  "gold  pool"  demonstrated 
their  determination— backed  by  the  use 
of  their  monetary  reserves — not  to  allow 
a  change  in  the  price  of  gold 

In  the  absence  of  strong  new  action 
by  the  United  States— and  by  the  surplus 


countries  of  Western  Europe — there  was 
danger  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
U  S  payments  balance  and  speculation 
against  gold  and  currencies  might  feed 
upon  and  reinforce  one  another  in  a  way 
that  could  touch  off  an  international 
financial  crisis  in  1968. 

Even  if  the  dangers  were  remote,  the 
grave  con.sequences  of  such  a  crisis  for 
the  world  economy  demanded  bold  and 
immediate  preventive  action.  It  was  taken 
on  January  1  The  substance  of  our  meas- 
ures, plans,  and  priorities  is  discussed 
later  in  this  Report. 

But  1967  saw  progress  as  well  as  prob- 
lems on  the  international  front.  For  it 
also  brought  the  culmination  of  two  giant 
forward  steps  in  world  international  eco- 
nomic affairs,  both  long  in  gestation: 

In  June,  the  Kennedy  Round  of  nego- 
tiations produced  agreement  on  the 
single  most  .sleniflcant  multilateral  re- 
duction in  world  trade  barriers  in  his- 
tory. It  promi.ses  further  to  stimulate  the 
expansion  of  international  trade,  al- 
ready a  major  source  of  postwar  eco- 
nomic growth  throughout  the  world. 

In  September,  the  member  nations  of 
the  IMP'  reached  agreement  on  plans  to 
create  by  deliberate  cooperative  action 
a  new  form  of  world  reserves,  supple- 
menting aoM  and  the  dollar.  Once  this 
iilan  comes  into  full  operation,  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  present  system  to  specu- 
lation should  gradually  fade  away,  and  .so 
should  any  threat  of  a  possible  future 
strangulation  of  the  growth  of  world 
trade  and  production. 

SEVEN    YEARS  OF  EXPANSION 

If  19G7  stood  alone,  it  would  have  to  be 
judged  a  satisfactory  year,  despite  its 
problems. 

But  1967  must  not  be  seen  in  isola- 
tion— rather  as  the  seventh  year  of  the 
longest  and  strongest  economic  expan- 
sion in  our  history.  The  opening  months 
of  1967  were  merely  a  brief  pause  in  the 
broad  sweep  of  economic  advance. 

Over  these  seven  years 

Our  total  real  output  of  goods  and 
.services  has  increased  more  than  40  per- 
cent; 

Per  capita  income  after  taxes  and  val- 
ued in  dollars  of  constant  purchasing 
power  has  risen  29  percent; 

10  million  more  people  are  at  work: 

More  than  12  million  Americans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line. 

Over  just  the  past  four  years 

2'4  million  more  students  are  in  col- 
lege; 

5 '  2  million  new  homes  have  been  built: 

35  million  new  cars  have  been  sold: 

Use  of  electricity  has  risen  one-third: 

3  million  more  families  own  stock.  23 
million  more  have  savings  accounts,  and 
the  assets  of  private  pension  fimds  have 
grown  by  S40  billion:  and 

35  percent  more  Negroes  have  found 
profossional.  technical,  and  managerial 
jobs. 

Had  the  path  of  real  output  in  1961-67 
followed  the  bumpy  path  of  1954-60 

The  Nation's  total  real  output  over  the 
past  seven  years  would  have  been  $340 
biUlon  lower  'valued  in  today's  prices' 
than  it  actually  was — this  cumulative 
difference  is  about  equal,  in  real  terms, 
to  the  Nation's  total  output  in  1942. 

The    annual    rate    of    output    today 
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■  valued  in  today's  prices*  would  be  $120 
billion  lower  than  in  fact  It  is — this  dif- 
ference is  equivalent  to  about  $1,600  a 
year  per  iierson  now  employed. 

Truly,  the  American  people  have  en- 
joyed exceptional  economic  benefits  over 
tliese  .seven  years.  But  these  striking 
benefits  confer  obligations. 

Over  this  period  8  million  more  fami- 
hrs  have  achieved  yearly  incomes  above 
$10,000.  They— and  the  G'^  million  who 
alri  ady  enjoyed  such  incomes  in  1960 — 
have  a  special  obligation  to  the  more 
than  10  million  households  still  in  pov- 

ertv. 

The  .seven-year  increase  of  $820  in  real 
lier  capita  income  i  valued  in  today's 
prices  I  exceeds  the  current  total  average 
l)er  capita  income  in  nations  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  This  fact 
makes  inescapable  the  obligation  of  the 
American  people  for  helping  to  maintain 
.security  and  for  providing  economic  as- 
si.-,tancc  to  the  developing  world. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people— 
whose  present  affluence  would  have  been 
bevond  the  belief  of  most  of  us  only  20 
years  ago— accept  these  obligations.  My 
policies,  at  home  and  abroad,  continue  to 
be  founded  on  a  vision  of  the  opportuni- 
iies  and  obligations  for  the  wealthy  to 
help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

I  HE    ROLF.    OP    I'OLICY 

It  i.s  far  more  than  coincidence  that, 
during  these  .seven  years  oi  achievement, 
fiscal  and  monetary  iwlicy  have  been  ac- 
nvely  and  consciously  employed  to  pro- 
mote prosperity. 

No  loimer  does  Federal  economic  policy 
rely  primarily  on  the  "automatic  stabi- 
h/.ers  "  built  into  our  system,  or  wait  for 
.1  recession  or  serious  inflation  to  occur 
before  measures  are  taken. 

Pi.scal  and  monetarj-  policies  have  not 
been  perfectly  executed  nor  perfectly  co- 
ordinated in  the  past  few  years.  But  our 
policies  have  remained  under  contintious 
and  coordinated  review.  And  our  actions 
have  been  con-sistently  in  the  right  di- 
rection, if  not  always  perfectly  timed  nor 
in  precisely  the  right  decree. 

THE    TRoaLEMS    OF    rROSPERITY 

Healthy  prosperity  has  brought  excep- 
tional gains  in  production,  incomes,  and 
'obs. 

But  prosperity  has  not  solved  all  of  our 
economic  problems,  and  it  has  created 
.some  of  Its  own.  These  are  the  priority 
inoblems  facing  us  in  1968. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  we  must  lake 
the  necessary  .steps  to  put  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order.  Unless  we  do  we  shall  be 
unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  other 
problems  that  confront  us. 

2.  We  must  slow  down  the  wage-price 
si)iral.  Although  wc  cannot  achieve  sta- 
bility all  at  once,  we  must  make  progress 
in  1968  toward  our  goal  of  reasonable 
price  stability  in  a  steadily  growing, 
high-employment  economy. 

3.  We  must  push  forward  vigorously  to 
restore  equilibrium  in  our  international 
accounts.  We  shall  do  .so  in  full  aware- 
ness of  our  responsibilities  to  promote 
and  sustain  a  strong  and  expanding 
world  economy.  And  we  will  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  all  other  nations  who 
share  those  responsibilities. 

4.  We  must  deal  more  effectively  with 
our  urban  problems.  More  and  more  of 


our  people  live  In  cities.  Yet  cities  threat- 
en to  become  less  and  less  livable — unless 
we  take  decisive  steps  to  correct:  slum 
housing;  inadequate  public  services ;  con- 
gestion, noise,  and  pollution;  inadequate 
transportation;  unplanned  sprawl;  seg- 
regation, discrimination,  and  deficient 
job  opportunities;  crime,  delinquency, 
and  alienation. 

5.  We  must  continue  the  struggle  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  available  to  evei-y 
citizen — especially  our  disadvantaged. 
They  require  education,  training,  and 
adequate  health  care  to  prepare  them  for 
useful  careers,  and  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination in  finding  jobs  and  housing. 
Those  unable  to  work  need  adequate  in- 
come protection.  The  war  on  ixiverty 
must  go  forward. 

FISCAL  POLICY  AND  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1968 


THE  CURRENT  FCONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  raonth-to-month  changes  of  our 
economic  indicators  were  often  puzzlins 
in  1967.  But,  when  seen  in  i>crspocti\e, 
economic  developments  reveal 

A  slowdown— though  not  a  dcchno— m 
the  first  half,  as  we  predicted  a  year  a-o: 
and 

A  strong  and  sustained  recovery  in  the 
.second  half,  as  we  predicted  last  January 
and  regain  in  August  when  I  rcnevcd  my 
request  for  a  tax  increase. 

In  the  second  half  of  last  year,  the 
annual  rate  of  our  gross  national  product 
advanced  by  $32' 2  billion.  In  only  one 
earlier  half-year— the  second  half  of 
1965— has  it  advanced  by  more. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  December 
wcs  3.7  percent.  In  only  2  months  of  the 
last  169  has  it  been  lower. 

Factory  orders  and  shipments  of  dura- 
ble goods  were  at  an  all-time  high. 

Personal  income  rose  more  than  $12 
billion  in  November  and  December. 

And.  disturbingly,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  industrial  wholesale  prices  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1967  has  been  exceeded  in 
only  4  other  half-year  periods  in  the  past 
16  years. 

Every  prospect  is  for  continued  rapid 
increase  of  output  in  the  months  ahead. 
Most  experienced  observers  agree  that 
the  pace  now  is— and  in  the  months 
ahead  will  be — too  fast  for  safety.  The 
gain  in  gross  national  product  in  the 
current  quarter  is  generally  expected  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  our  history— a 
record  we  could  gladly  do  without  at  this 
time. 

THE    CURRENT    FISCAL    MTUATION 


Following  the  major  tax  cuts  of  1964 
and  1965 — equivalent  to  about  S23  billion 
in  today's  economy— the  booming  econ- 
omy of  1965  and  1966  brought  Federal 
revenues  into  balance  with  Federal 
spending.  In  both  years  there  was  a  small 
Federal  surplus  on  the  comprehensive 
national  income  accounts  basis. 

The  slowdown  in  economic  growth  that 
began  in  late  1966  dampened  the  growth 
of  revenues.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of 
our  commitment  to  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  steadily  rising. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  sector  account 
plunged  into  deficit— $12  >  2  billion  in 
calendar  year  1967. 

Sharply  rising  Federal  spending  was  a 
strong  expansionary  force  in  the  econ- 
omy  between   mid-1965   and   mid-1967. 


While  housing  was  still  recovering  from 
the  after-effects  of  tight  money,  and 
private  demand  yj&s  sluggish — during  the 
first  half  of  last  year— the  stimulus  from 
Federal  spending  was  welcome. 

Federal  spending  has  not  been  ;; rowing 
rapidly  since  mid-1967,  nor  will  it  in- 
crease rapidly  in  the  next  year  and  a 
half.  But  because  of  the  already  high 
level  of  defense  outlays,  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures arc  too  large  to  be  piled  on 
top  of  normal  private  demand  without 
overheating  our  economy.  It  is  because 
private  demand  has  now  returned  to  nor- 
mal after  its  temporary  v^-eakness  that 
we  now  need  new  measures  of  fiscal 
restraint. 

Without  I  he  propo.sed  income  lax  sur- 
charge and  the  maintenance  of  current 
exci.se  tax  rates,  the  Federal  sector  deficit 
on  national  income  account  would  re- 
main close  to  the  level  of  1967. 

Unless  action  is  quickly  taken  to  ex- 
i;and  Federal  revenues,  a  deficit  that 
larpely — in  combination  with  a  resurgent 
private  economy — would  have  these 
con.sequences; 

It  would  speed  up  a  wa.iC-price  spiral 
already  turninc;  lar  too  rapidly. 

It  would  seriously  impair  our  already 
difiicult  international  economic  ix)si- 
tion— bv  damaging  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar, and  by  rtimulatinr;  imports  and  put- 
tine  exports  at  a  comix^titive  disadvan- 
tage. 

Fi^.ancma  such  a  deficit  would  m- 
creasinaly  strain  financial  markets, 
pusiiing  "interest  rates  further  above 
present  record  highs,  and  threatening 
another  financial  squeeze  and  another 
.slump  in  homebuilding. 

THE     ROLE     OF     FISCAL     RESTRAINT 

The  extraordinary  achievements  of 
our  economy  during  the  past  .seven  years 
were  made  possible  by  our  willingness  to 
use  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  stim- 
ulate adequate  expansion  of  total  de- 
mand. 

Now.  however,  restraint  is  essential  to 
our  economic  health.  High  interest  rates 
and  ticht  money  can  restrain  the  econ- 
omy—and  will  do  so  if  fiscal  poUcy  fails 
to  do  it.  But  the  cost  of  monetary  re- 
straint is  high  and  unfair,  imposed  pri- 
marily on  a  single  industry— homebuild- 
ing. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we  can  use 
fiscal  policies  flexibly— that  we  can  raise 
as  well  as  lower  taxes. 

I  therefore  urgently  renew  my  request 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  temporary  10- 
percent  surcharge  on  corporate  and  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

For  corporations,  the  surcharge  would 
become  effective  January  1,  1968.  and 
continue  through  June  30,  1969. 

For  individuals  the  surcharge  v.ould 
become  effective  on  April  1.  The  10-per- 
cent increase  in  withholding  tax  would 
continue  through  June  30.  1969.  Tax- 
payers in  the  lower  income  brackets 
would  be  exempted  from  any  surcharge. 
The  legislation  should,  as  I  recom- 
mended last  year,  put  all  corporations  on 
a  fully  current  payments  basis,  and  ex- 
tend temporarily  the  telephone  and  auto- 
mobile excise  taxes  otherwise  scheduled 
to  drop  on  April  1, 1968, 
These   measures   would   increase   tax 
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revenues  in  fiscal  year  1968  by  $3  billion, 
and  in  fiscal  year  1969  by  $13  billion 

If  future  circumstances  should  permit 
endinsj  Che  surcharge  before  June  30, 
1969.  It  can  be  promptly  repealed 

The  surcharee  of  10  percent  on  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  would  reduce  indi- 
vidual incomes  by  about  1  percent  on  the 
averakie  With  the  low- income  exemp- 
tion the  surcharge  would  add  nolhin*:  to 
the  taxes  t)f  a  family  of  four  with  an  in- 
come of  $5,000  It  would  increase  the  lax 
bill  for  a  family  of  four  making  $25,000 
by  about  2  percent  of  income. 

Effective  ?>deral  tax  rales  on  indi- 
vidual income  would  still  remain,  on  the 
average,  about  10  percent  lowej  than  in 
1963 

A  tax  mcrea-se  In  the  form  of  a  sur- 
chari?e  on  present  taxes  has  many  ad- 
vantages 

It  IS  simple,  reciuirnm  no  additional 
administrative  expense  or  inconvenience 
to  the  taxpayer: 

It  preserves  ilie  present  progressivo- 
ness  of  the  system  as  it  applies  to  middle 
and  upper  incomes  .md  the  present  divi- 
sion between  corporate  and  i>er,sonal 
taxes : 

It  IS  easy  to  identify  and  repeal  when 
no  longer  needed 

THE     EtONOMIC     OITlXXiK     WITH     THE     r.\X 
INCH  EASE 

The  fiscal  policies  I  am  now  proposim? 
will 

Accomplish  a  sharp  rec'uctlon  in  the 
Federal  deficit  on  national  income  ac- 
count, and  erase  it  early  in  1969: 

Encourage  balanced  economic  expan- 
sion to  continue  at  a  rate  appropriate 
•m  our  risinn  productive  potential: 

Permit  the  unemployment  rate  to  re- 
main below  4  percent  for  the  third 
straight  year: 

Allow  credit  to  remain  available,  with- 
out .soarinic  interest  rates,  to  meet  the 
needs  ol   hnusinK  and  other  key  areas; 

Promote  ^  gradual  slowing  down  of 
price   increases; 

In  combination  with  the  other  meas- 
ures we  -ire  takint,',  encourage  an  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  surplus 

Even  with  the  surcharge.  GNP  ^hould 
increase  by  some  $60  billion,  about  7', 
percent  With  prices  nsin*;  more  than  3 
percent,  real  output  of  Ljoods  and  serv- 
ices in  1968  will  be  more  than  4  percent 
above  1967 

Consumer  purchases  and  homebuild- 
lUii  iictivity  w  ill  rise  strongly. 

Expenditures  to  expand  and  modern- 
ize productive  capacity  will  ^row  at  the 
moderate  pace  consistent  with  basiness 
needs. 

While  State  and  Iccal  eovernments 
will  continue  to  increase  spendm?  at  a 
lairlv  rapid  rate.  Federal  purchases  will 
.:row  by  less  than  half  as  much  as  in 
1967 

There  will  be  further  large  sains  In 
private  incomes,  even  after  higher  taxes 
and  prices 

The  economic  outlook  Is  thus  favor- 
able— assuming  fiscal  restraint  is  forth- 
coming. Damage  has  already  been  done 
ro  interest  rates,  to  our  trade  surplus, 
and  to  the  level  of  prices  by  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  last  fall  But  it  is  still 
not  too  late  to  avoid  far  more  serious 
problems  if  action  Is  taken  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 


I  again  urse  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  my  tax  proposals 

IR.  'SI.KMS  ,<ND  HRoCaAMS  IN     'IR  1  NTEK.N,\TION  AL 

El  ONOMIC  Armiiis 
THK    f  s      ilAl  AMI  E-"r-r,^YM5;NTS    UEKiriT 

On  Januar>'  1,  I  announced  the  main 
elements  of  our  new  balance-'^f-pay- 
ments  program  for  1968  Tliat  program 
deals  decisively  with  the  threat  to  the 
dollar  that  develoi)ed  m  1967 

NATVKE  omiE  PFOBItM 

It  is  Important  to  be  clear  iibout  the 
nature  of  our  balance-ot -payments  prob- 
lem The  United  St,ates  has  a  .sizable  sur- 
plus of  exp<)rts  of  cmxls  and  .services  over 
imports.  Our  past  overseas  investments 
bring  in  i-xcellfnt  and  -.'rowing  earnin'-;s, 
and  our  new  overseas  investments  are 
running  at  a  very  high  level.  Tnere  is  a 
small  but  ^'row  mg  reverse  flow  of  foreign 
investment  here. 

We  have  heavy  military  expenditures 
overseas,  which  are  not  fully  offset  by  our 
allies:  and  our  aid  program  still  accounts 
for  a  small  outflow  of  dollars. 

Our  export  .sales,  our  investment  re- 
turn, and  the  inMow  of  investment  from 
abroad  are  not  large  t-nough  to  finance 
our  imports,  our  new  in\estments  abroad, 
and  our  net  G(i\ernment  overseas  ex- 
penditures 

The  difference — the  deficit — is  fi- 
nanced [)anly  by  .sales  of  gold  and  partly 
by  increased  foreign  holdmgs  of  short- 
term  dollar  investments  by  foreign  busi- 
nesses, banks,  individuals,  and  govern- 
ments. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  in  its 
international  economic  affairs  is  thus 
much  like  that  of  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous busine.sjiman  whose  liquidity  has 
come  under  strain 

His  commercial  operations  remain 
highly  successful,  wnth  the  value  of  his 
sales  well  in  excess  of  his  costs 

His  large  long-term  investments  in 
other  enterprises  are  yielding  an  excel- 
lent return,  and  he  sees  an  abundance  of 
further  opportunities  for  profitable  in- 
vestments that  will  bring  large  future 
returns. 

Both  his  income  and  his  net  worth 
are  growing  strongly  every  year  And 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  spend  freely  on 
the  good  things  of  life,  while  also  making 
large  gifts  to  worthy  causes. 

But  he  has  been  borrowing  extensively 
at  siiort  term  to  help  finance  his  long- 
term  investments.  Each  year,  he  adds 
more  to  his  short-term  debts  than  to  his" 
liquid  assets.  It  is  in  this  sense — but  only 
this — that  he  has  an  annual  deficit  It  is 
a  liquidity  deficit  It  is  not  a  deficit  in  his 
profit  and  loss  account,  nor  an  over- 
spending of  his  income. 

Some  of  his  short-term  creditors — al- 
though not  really  doubting  the  strong 
excess  of  his  as.sets  over  his  liabilities — - 
are  nevertheless  getting  a  bit  concerned 
about  continuing  to  expand — or  even  to 
renew — their  short-term  credits 

Should  .some  of  them  refuse  to  renew 
their  loans  his  situation  could  become 
awkward  Other  creditors  might  become 
ner\ous  and  would  rush  to  present  their 
claims  Financial  pressures  would  extend 
to  other,  smaller  businessmen  with  whom 
he  had  strong  commercial  ties,  and 
whose  basic  positions  were  le.ss  .sound 
That   man— like   the   United  Stales — 


needs  to  i^uU  back  for  a  while  to 
strengthen  his  liquidity. 

He  will  want  to  cut  costs  and  increa.se 
sales  in  h;s  commercial  operations. 

He  will  have  to  pa.ss  up  for  a  wh:ie 
many  of  h's  attractive  opportunities  for 
profitable  long-term  investments. 

He  will  need  to  review  the  terms  of  his 
spi tiding  ana  uifU— to  case  thtir  im;;acl 
on  his  cash  position. 

Most  of  all.  he  wants  no  doubt  to  ari.se 
about  his  ability  to  meet  his  debts  as 
they  conr-  due.  He  would  easily  survive  a 
financial  crisis  with  no  major  impair- 
ment of  his  income  or  net  worth.  But 
.some  other  businessmen  who  bought 
from  or  sold  to  him  could  ea.sily  be 
dragged  into  ban-kruptcy. 

REDUtl.NO   THE   DEFICIT 

Since  19C1.  the  United  States  has  been 
making  a  determined  etfort  to  reduce  its 
liquidity  deficit.  Through  1965.  steady 
progress  liad  been  made 

In  1966  the  deficit  held  even,  in  .^pite 
of  the  rising  overseas  costs  of  Vietnam. 
But  the  deficit  mcrra.sed  m  1967 — partic- 
ularly sharplv  in  the  fourth  quarter — 
reversintj  that  ;  rri-'re.-s.  The  instability 
generated  by  devaluation  of  the  Bnli.sh 
pound  was  responsible  for  a  significant 
iiart  of  the  deterioration,  but  not  for  all 
of  it. 

Overseas  defense  costs  rose  despite 
tight  controls  on  spending. 

The  net  balance  of  tourist  expendi- 
tures .shifted  further  against  the  United 
States. 

Private  US,  capital  outflows  ro.se.  even 
though  direct  investment  was  held  in 
check  by  the  voluntary  program;  and 
foreign  capital  inflows  decrea.sed. 

Our  trade  balance  failed  to  improve  as 
much  as  we  expected,  mainly  because  of 
the  economic  slowdown  in  Europe. 

Some  of  the  steps  we  might  consider 
to  redu?e  our  payments  abroad — such  as 
revertir.g  to  high  tariffs  or  quotas — would 
reverse  long-term  policies  and.  by  pro- 
voking retaliation,  reduce  our  receipts  by 
as  much  as  or  more  than  our  payments. 
And  many  of  the  other  things  we  could 
do  would  seriously  and  irresponsibly 
harm  our  domestic  economy,  friendly 
countries  overseas,  or  the  flow  of  world 
trade. 

PROC.RA.M    FOR    1968 

We  have  a  clear  duty  to  act.  And  we 
are  taking  action— as  constructively  and 
responsibly  as  we  can. 

Df'MESTIl.     tCONOMIC    POLICIES 

The  avoidance  of  excessive  demand  in 
our  economy  is  crucial  to  the  slrensth  of 
the  dollar  as  well  as  to  our  domestic 
prosperity. 

If  we  i)lace  too  much  pressure  on  our 
resources.  US  buyers  will  turn  abroad 
for  supplies  and  our  imports  will  .soar. 
.And  if  our  prices  rise,  we  will  weaken 
nur  extx)rt  competitiveness  and  attract 
even  more  imports — not  just  immedi- 
ately, but  for  years  to  come. 

That  is  why  the  first  order  of  business 
m  defen.se  of  the  dollar  is  to  pass  the 
tax  b.ll. 

We  must  also  exert  every  effort  to 
avoid  the  possible  destructive  effects  on 
our  trade  surplus  of  stnkes  or  the  threat 
of  strikes  m  key  industries.  I  urge  busi- 
ne.ss  and  labor  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  in 
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dealing  with  this  danger  to  our  export 
surplus. 

DIRECT   BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    MEASURES 

In  addition  to  assuring  the  health  of 
our  economy  at  home,  we  must  act  di- 
rectly on  the  key  international  flows  that 
contribute  to  our  deficit.  Our  direct 
balance-of-payments  measures  are  de- 
sisjned  to  move  us  strongly  toward 
equilibrium— this  year.  Some  measures 
.ire  temporary  and  will  be  removed  as 
soon  as  conditions  jjermit.  Others  are 
designed  for  longer  range  needs.  Several 
will  require  congressional  action. 
We  have  already  put  into  effect 
A  new  mandatory  program  to  restrain 
direct  investment  abroad  which  will  re- 
duce outflows  by  at  least  $1  billion  from 

1967. 

A  tighter  Federal  Resei-ve  program  to 
restrain  foreign  lending  by  U.S.  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions,  to 
achieve  an  inflow  of  at  least  $500  million. 

We  have  begun  action  to  save  $500  mil- 
lion on  Government  expenditures  over- 
seas. Negotiations  are  already  underway 
to  minimize  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
our  essential  security  commitments 
abroad.  Orders  have  already  been  issued 
lo  cut  the  number  of  civilian  personnel 

abroad. 

We  are  organizing  major  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  investment  and  travel  in 
the  United  States. 

I  announced  on  January  1  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  explore 
with  the  Congress  legislative  measures  to 
help  us  achieve  our  objective  of  reducing 
our  travel  deficit  abroad  by  $500  million 
this  year.  Those  explorations  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  the  meantime.  I  again  ask  the 
American  people  to  defer  for  the  next 
two  years  all  nonessential  travel  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  also  announced  on  January  1 
That  we  were  initiating  discussions 
with  our  friends  abroad  on  ^-ays  to 
minimize  the  disadvantages  to  /our  trade 
from  various  nontariff  barriers  and  na- 
tional tax  systems  abroad;  and 

That  we  were  preparing  legislation  in 
this  area  whose  scope  and  nature  would 
deijend  on  the  outcome  of  these  con- 
.sultations. 

The  consultations  have  been  in  prog- 
ress .since  Januaiy  1.  When  they  are 
completed.  I  will  announce  their  out- 
come, and  indicate  what  if  any  legisla- 
tion we  shall  seek. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  the  funds 
uece-ssary  to  support  long-term  measures 
to  stimulate  exports,  by 

Intensifying  promotion  of  American 
goods  overseas;  and 

Expanding  and  strengthening  the  role 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

RESPONSIBILITIES     OF     SURPI  US     COUNTRIES 

As  we  fulfill  our  responsibilities,  other 
nations  have  an  equal  obligation  to  act. 
The  balance-of-payments  surpluses  of 
oar  trading  partners  in  continental  Eu- 
rope are  essentially  the  mirror  image  of 
our  deficit.  Their  constructive  adjust- 
ments, as  well  as  our  own.  can  contribute 
to  remedying  our  mutual  imbalance. 

For  them,  as  tor  us.  action  at  home 
iieads  the  list.  The  nations  of  continental 
Europe  should  use  their  fiscal  and  mone- 


tary policies  to  pursue  steady  expansion 
of  their  domestic  economies.  Indeed,  If 
they  were  to  tighten  credit  and  budgets 
in  order  to  protect  their  surpluses,  then 
we  could  not  succeed  in  our  efforts  to 
come  into  equilibrium  in  a  healthy  world 
economy.  Even  worse,  a  competitive  slow- 
down in  world  economic  expansion  could 
ensue,  to  the  detriment  of  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

Surplus  countries  can  also  contribute 
to  a  smooth  process  of  adjustment  by 
reducing  their  barriers  to  trade,  by  in- 
creasing their  economic  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries,  by  expanding  their 
capital  markets  to  finance  their  own  in- 
vestment, by  permitting  wider  access  to 
these  capital  markets  by  other  nations, 
and  by  meeting  their  full  share  of  the 
foreign-exchange  costs  of  our  collective 
defense  effort. 

The  world  tried  competitive  beggar- 
my-neighbor  policies  in  the  1930's  and 
they  ended  in  chaos.  The  surplus  coun- 
tries have  the  obligation  to  assure  that 
this  does  not  happen  again. 


THE     DOLLAR     AND     THE     INTERNATinN  Al 
MONETARY    SYSTEM 

The  interests  of  major  nation.<;  are  also 
linked  together  in  the  international 
monetary  system.  For  us.  there  is  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  since  the  dollar  is  a 
world  currency 

Widely  used  by  businesses  abroad, 
Held  along  with  gold  as  a  reserve  asset 
bv  foreign  central  banks. 
"our  deficits  in  the  past  decade  have 
sent  more  dollars  abroad  than  businesses 
there  needed  to  acquire,  or  than  govern- 
ments have  wanted  to  hold  as  reserves. 
Many  of  these  dollars  were  used  to  pur- 
chase gold  from  the  United  States. 

Speculation  generated  by  the  strains 
on  the  international  monetary  .system 
has  caused  further  drains  of  gold  from 
international  reserves— much  of  it  from 
our  own. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  gold  reserves  have  de- 
clined to  about  $12  billion.  This  is  still 
ample  to  cope  with  foreseeable  demands 
on  our  gold  stock.  But  persistent  large 
U.S.  deficits  would  threaten  the  entire 
international  monetary  system. 

Our  commitment  to  maintain  dollar 
convertibility  into  gold  at  S35  an  ounce 
is  firm  and  clear.  We  will  not  be  a  party 
to  raising  its  price.  The  dollar  will  con- 
tinue to  be  kept  as  good  as  or  better  than 
gold. 

FREEING     OUR     l-;OI.D     RESERVES 


I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  to 
take  prompt  action  to  free  our  gold  re- 
serves so  that  they  can  unequivocally  ful- 
fill their  true  purpose— to  insure  the  in- 
ternational convertibility  of  the  dollar 
into  gold  at  $35  per  ounce. 

The  gold  reserve  requirement  against 
Federal  Reserve  notes  is  iiot  needed  to  tell 
us  what  prudent  monetary  policy  should 
be— that  myth  was  destroyed  long  ago. 

It  is  not  needed  to  give  value  to  the 
dollar-^that  value  derives  from  our  pro- 
ductive economy. 

The  reserve  requirement  does  make 
some  i'oreigneis  question  whether  all  of 
our  pold  is  really  available  to  guarantee 
our  'commitment  to  sell  gold  at  the  S35 
price.  Removing  the  requirement  will 
prove  to  them  that  we  mean  what  we 
.say. 


I  ask  speedy  action  from  the  Con- 
gress—because it  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  determination  of  America  to 
meet  its  international  economic  obliga- 
tions. 

SPECIAL   DRAWING   RIGHTS 

Through  U.S.  deficits  the  dollar  has 
been  the  major  element  of  the  recent 
growth  of  international  reserves. 

As  we  move  into  balance,  the  world 
can  no  longer  look  to  the  dollar  for  ma- 
jor future  additions  to  reserves. 

Neither  can  it  depend  on  gold.  Gold 
production  has  been  leveling  off  in  the 
face  of  rising  industrial  use  and  a  steady 
drain  into  private  hoards.  What  is  needed 
is  a  reserve  asset  universally  acceptable 
as  a  supplement  to  gold  and  dollars,  that 
can  be  created  in  the  amount  needed  to 
meet  the  desired  expansion  of  world  re- 
serves. . 

The  Special  Drawing  Rights  plan 
agreed  on  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  last  Septem- 
ber provides  such  an  asset.  This  plan  will 
fundamentally  strengthen— and  ulti- 
mately transform— the  international 
monetarv  system  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  agreement  should  be  promptly 
ratified  and  swiftly  activated  on  an  ade- 
quate .scale.  I  will  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  approve  U.S.  participation. 

TRADE 

The  Kennedy  Round  was  completed  on 
June  30.  the  most  successful  multilateral 
agreement  on  tariff  reduction  ever  ne- 
gotiated. Four  years  of  hard  negotiating 
were  required— but  the  ultimate  success 
was  worth  it.  A  fair  bargain  was  struck. 
Our  farmers  and  businessmen  will  get 
major  benefits  as  new  markets  are 
opened  to  them.  . 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  our 
trading  partners— in  the  GATT  and  in 
other  bodies— to  find  new  approaches  to 
the  liberalization  of  world  trade,  with 
urgent  consideration  given  to  nontariff 

barriers. 

Some  would  throw  away  the  gauis 
from  three  decades  of  liberal  trade 
policy,  retreating  into  shortsighted  pro- 
tectionism. Mandatory  quotas  on  Ameri- 
can imports  would  meet  prompt  retalia- 
tion abroad.  All  Americans  would  pay  a 
hish  price  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

Protectionism  is  no  answer  lo  our  bal- 
aiice-ot-payments  problem.  Its  solution 
depends  on  expanding  world  trade. 

The  Government  stands  reac^y  to  help 
the  few  that  may  be  hurt  by  rising  im- 
ports—but in  ways  that  expand  trade, 
strengthen  our  economy,  and  improve 
our  international  relations. 

Accordingly.  I  will  .shortly  send  to  the 
Congress  legislation   which   will 

Provide  an  extension  of  unu.sed  tariff- 
reducina  authority; 

Liberalize  the  criteria  for  adjustment 
as'^istance  to  firms  and  workers;  and 

Eliminate  the  American  selling  price 
system  of  customs  valuation. 

During  the  year  ahead,  opportunities 
mav  develop  to  expand  peaceful  trade 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  again  urge  the  Con- 
L'l-css  to  provide  the  necessary  authority 
"for  us  to  i5ursue  such  opportunities 
should  they  develop. 

Tlie  United  States  has  been  discussing 
with  other  industrial  countries  a  system 
of  temporary  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
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prices  by  all  developed  countries  for  all 
dfve'opinst  countries.  Agreement  was 
reached  in  the  OECD  on  the  ^jeneral 
principles  of  such  a  system.  It  will  be 
presented  to  the  developing  countries  at 
the  UNCTAD  meeting  in  New  Delhi. 

We  shall  continue  to  consult  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  rel^rcsenta- 
tives  of  American  industry,  agriculture. 
and  labor  as  these  discussions  proceed. 

AIO   ro  UEVCl,..r>ING  'f'VSJHltS 

If  economic  progress  were  now  to  slow 
down  :n  the  developing  countries  ttiat 
make  up  two-thirds  of  the  (ree  world — 
in  the  arc  of  Asia  from  Turiicy  to  Korea, 
in  Latin  America,  and  m  Africa — our 
hopes  for  a  jjeaceful  world  would  be 
menaee<l  In  1968  this  means  that  we 
should 

Approve  a  prudent  AID  program ; 

Quickly  a«:Te  with  other  donor  coun- 
tries on  ^  substantially  increased  re- 
plenishment of  funds  for  the  In'-erna- 
tional  Development  Association; 

Extend  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act: 

Authorize  the  United  States  to  share 
with  othei-  donors  in  estabiishlni;  the 
Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Several  less -developed  countries  have 
made  ?reat  strides  in  llie  promotion  of 
family  planninit  We  must  be  prepared  to 
assist  their  efTorts  if  the  srim  race  be- 
tween food  supplies  and  population  is 
to  be  won  decisively 

We  can  do  these  things — as  in  con- 
science we  most — without  detriment  to 
our  International  payments.  AID  has  al- 
ready made  ^creat  prottress  in  reducing 
the  impact  of  its  program  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  In  1968  that  im- 
pact would  be  reduced  by  another  $100 
million,  so  that  less  than  8  percent  of 
AID'S  dollar  expenditures  will  be  for  non- 
U  S.  goods  and  services. 

THE  BBTVRN   TO  VKIQC  STABILITY 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  free  industrial  nation  has  yet 
learned  how  to  couple  steady  k'row  th  at 
high  employment  with  reasonable  stabil- 
ity of  prices. 

Our  price  record  since  1960  has  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  major  in- 
dustrial country  Even  .since  mid- 1965.  we 
have  done  better  than  ;n  past  periods  of 
hostilities — when  direct  controls  were 
used. 

But  our  recent  record  has  clearly  not 
been  ^'ood  enough.  For  one  reason,  firm 
discipline  with  respect  to  US  costs  and 
prices  is  essential  to  a  strong  balance-of- 
payments  position 

Rising  prices  are  not  just  a  last-year 
problem  or  a  this-  and  next-year  prob- 
lem. They  are  a  persistent,  long-term 
problem  for  a  hi.uih-employment  econ- 
omy— one  that  will  not  fade  awaj-  by  it- 
self. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  minimize 
price  increases  in  1968  But  we  must  also 
settle  ill  for  a  loiv^  hard  f^ght  aimed  to- 
■.v.ud  1969.  1970— and  1980. 

One  source  of  inflatlonarj-  pressure  is 
;i  rate  of  economic  e.xpansion  that  strains 
available  productive  resources.  Too  much 
demand  will  lift  prices  and  wages  all 
r.cross  ".he  line 

Thus  "he  readiness  to  appl>'  fiscal  and 
m.jnctary  restraint  when  demand  threat- 
ens to  become  too  strong  must  be  the 


fundamental   reliance    In   our   battle   to 
restore  and  then  maintain  stable  prices. 

aeSPONSIBI  E  WAGK  AND  PUCE  DIIIAVIOB 

But  inflationary  pressures  aLso  arise 
when  labor  and  business  each  seek  t-o  ex- 
pand their  claims  iu'ainst  the  national 
product — throu.^h  exct^sslve  waue  settle- 
ments or  unnecessary  prlre  hikes — at  a 
faster  rate  than  real  national  product  is 
iirnwing. 

If  lab-ir  setks  80  i)ercent  of  the  total 
national  pie  and  busme.ss  J5  percent,  the 
only  result  can  be  rlsiiiB  prices  This  in- 
flates the  pie — but  dws  not  increase  its 
substance. 

Whatever  the  Initial  source  which 
starts  prices  rlsini?.  the  rise  tends  to  jier- 
petuate  Itself  Higher  prices  enlarge  la- 
bor's wasje  demands  Faster  wage  in- 
creases raise  costs,  which  makes  prices 
rise  some  more  Once  a  wak'e-i)rice  spiral 
has  begun,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
slow  It  down 

In  each  (jf  the  last  two  years,  our 
price  level  has  risen  by  about  3  per- 
cent and  in  the  last  six  months  by  about 
4  percent  With  a  .somewhat  .stronger 
economy  in  1968.  and  with  labor  unions 
building  the  expectation  of  further  price 
rises  into  their  wage  demands,  there  is 
danger  the  spiral  will  accelerate  If  it 
does,  we  face  the  prospect  that  the  sp.ral 
will  .still  be  turnir.i;  ^teadlly  m  1969  and 
Into  1970.  The  longer  it  turns  the  harder 
It  is  to  stop 

A  highly  restrictive  fiscal  imd  mone- 
tary }>olicy  could  throttle  the  economy 
.Old  create  widespread  unemployment 
iind  Idle  capacity  m  order  to  dampen  up- 
ward pressures  on  wages  and  prices.  But 
it  would  serve  the  objective  of  price  sta- 
bility only  by  .sacrificing  most  of  our 
other  key  economic  objectives. 

Dealing  with  Intlallon  by  creating  a 
rece.'ion  or  persistent  slack  is  succumb- 
ing to  the  disease— not  curing  it.  The 
experience  of  1957  and  1958— when  the 
unemployment  rate  reached  7'^  [>ercent 
and  consumer  prices  still  rose  5  percent- 
is  a  clear  reminder  of  the  large  costs  of 
.such  a  policy  and  of  its  limited  effective- 
ness m  halting  a  spiral  in  motion.  Tills 
is  a  course  which  I  reject — and  which  I 
am  coi\fident  that  the  American  people 
reject. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  urging 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress  on  my 
tax  proposals,  I  must  again  urge — in  the 
strongest  terms  I  know — that  unions  and 
business  firms  exercise  the  most  rigorous 
restraint  In  their  wage  and  price  deter- 
minatioas  in  1968. 

We  must  make  a  decisive  turn  back 
toward  price  stability  this  year.  Tins  will 
only  be  possible 

If  the  average  gain  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  incorporated  m  new  labor  agree- 
ments this  year  begins  to  move  back 
toward  parity  with  our  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity: and 

If  businesses  absotb  cost  increases 
wtierever  twssible,  and  avoid  any  price 
decision  winch  would,  on  the  average,  in- 
crease their  margins  over  labor  and  ma- 
terials cost. 

STRfCTOaAL    PRICE    rgCBLI  MS 

There  are  other  sources  of  price  in- 
crease we  c&n  begin  to  attack  m  1968. 
We  should  not  expect  quick  results  But, 


over  the  longer  pull,  an  important  con- 
tribution can  be  made 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  industries  in 
which  prices  have  climbed  persistently 
becau.se  of  supply  bottlenecks  In  labor, 
materials,  or  capacity:  because  of  back- 
ward technology:  because  of  Inefficient 
distribution  systems  or  trade  practices: 
or  for  other  so-called  "structural" 
reasons 

If  we  regard  the  battle  against  rising 
prices  as  a  lang-terni  task,  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  fisht  on  every  front  yhere  long- 
term  results  can  be  achieved. 

Existing  Government  organization  is 
not  effectively  .-uited  to  dealing  with  the 
full  range  and  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  i)!ices. 

CABINET  COMMITTTE  ON  PUCE  STABIUrTY 

I  am  therefore  establishing  a  Cabinet 
Committee  mi  Price  Stability,  including 
the  lieads  of  the  major  relevant  depart- 
ments and  olfices  of  Government,  coor- 
dinated by  the  Cliairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  served  by  a 
small  professional  staff. 

The  Committee  will  focus  the  attention 
both  of  the  private  economy  and  of  the 
fVderal  Government  on  the  objective  of 
price  stability. 

It  will  study  and  recommend — ^both  for 
private  and  for  iiublic  action — measures 
which  can  improve  efiBciency,  remove 
bottlenecks,  and  improve  technology  in 
indu-stnes  which  are  the  source  of  i^er- 
sistent  inflation.  .Vnd  it  will  give  price 
stability  a  high  priority  in  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  all  Govern- 
ment programs. 

The  Committee  will  work  closely  with 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and 
the  public  to  seek  ideas  and  initiatives 
to  correct  persistent  structural  problems 
that  cause  ijrices  to  rise  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  consequences  of  irresponsible 
wage  and  price  behavior.  It  will  not.  how- 
ever, become  involved  in  specific  current 
wage  or  price  matters. 

Through  this  new  machinerj',  we  seek 
to  achieve  a  new  and  more  effective  co- 
operation among  busmess,  labor,  and 
government  in  the  pursuit  of  price  sta- 
bility in  a  free  market  economy. 

cmr^  AND  HOCSINO 

The  American  city  is  in  distress, 
plagued  by  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
slums:  hobbled  by  inadequate  public 
.services,  inefficient  transportation,  pol- 
lution, and  congestion. 

The  city  is  also  the  .source  of  an  un- 
precedented affluence.  Bitter  poverty 
amidst  spreading  aRluence  spotlights  th" 
I)rob!enis  of  the  di.sadvantaged. 

■^'et  that  ver>'  affluence  should  be  tho 
source  of  great  hope.  For  general  atflu- 
ence  makes  it  possible  to  erase  pockets 
of  deprivation.  We  now  have  the  m.ean.'i 
for  a  massive  reconstruction  of  urban 
America. 

The  first  step  in  an  effective  attack  on 
urban  problems  came  last  year  when  63 
cities  receivtKl  the  first  round  of  Model 
Cities  planning  grants.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  many  of  these  cities  will  be 
ready  to  begin  work.  This  first  round  will 
ultimately  permit  tiie  transformation  of 
65  blighted  areas,  housing  3.7  million 
peoi?lo.  into  decent  places  to  live  and 
work. 
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I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  fund  fully  the 
vi  billion  authorization  for  the  Model 
Cities  program  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949— to 
i.iovide  everv  American  family  with  de- 
cent housing.  Our  goal  is  to  eliminate 
substandard  liousing  in  ten  years.  This 
msk  will  require  the  full  cooperation  of 
labor,  business,  local  government— and 
t  he  residents  of  blighted  areas. 

Too  long  we  have  regarded  the  unem- 
ploved  slum  dweller  as  a  national  bur- 
deii.  The  time  has  come  to  recognize  him 
.IS  a  national  resource,  and  to  offer  him 
ti  job  rebuilding  the  slums  in  which  he 
lives 

Our  target  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  to 
begin  300.000  new  and  rehabilitated 
,jnius — several  times  the  current  rate, 
llent  .supplement  and  'turnkey"  public 
housing  programs  will  be  modified  and 
.  nlarged  to  engage  private  enterprise  on 
.1  massive  scale. 

The  exoansion  of  federally  assisted 
jiousing  must  not  shrink  the  private 
iiousing  market.  During  the  next  ten 
years  we  will  need  20  million  housing 
units  in  addition  to  those  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Their  production  will  balloon  the  need 
for  mortgage  money.  I  will  therefore 
proix)sed  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
mortgage  market  and  the  financial  in- 
.stitutions  that  supply  mortgage  credit.  I 
also  propose  that  current  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  be 
lifted  to  allow  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  other  asseUs. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  complete 
action  on  legislation 

To  strengthen  regulation  of  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies. 

To  provide  Federal  charters  for  mutual 
.savings  institutions. 

If  we  are  to  reconstruct  the  American 
city,  we  need  knowledge  and  innovation 
as  much  as  men  and  money.  We  lead  the 
world  in  technology.  Yet  little  of  its  pow- 
er is  directed  to  the  problems  of  cities. 
As  a  first  step.  I  have  named  a  panel 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  Institute  will  undertake 
the  .systematic  analysis  of  fundamental 
urban  iDroblenis  for  Govemment  agen- 
cies. . 

The  agonies  of  our  cities  will  not  yield 
.^asily  or  quickly — nor  to  simple  solutions, 
fet  the  breadth  of  our  vision  must  be 
.•caled  to  the  magnitude  of  our  problem — 
and  our  opportunity. 

In  the  coming  weeks.  I  .shall  .'^end  the 
Congress  a  message  containing  my  de- 
tailed recommendations. 

IxrANDINC,    INDIVIDUAL    <  iPr-lRTVNITY 

America  has  historically  taken  pride 
■n  being  the  "land  of  opportunity."  To  a 
lar  greater  extent  than  any  earlier  civi- 
lization, American  society  has  provided 
opix)rtunities  for  the  majority  of  its  citi- 
zens to  achieve  whatever  their  ambitions 
and  abilities  might  permit. 

Yet  for  a  minority— steadily  diminish- 
ing in  eveiT  generation — opportunity  has 
remained  a  myth. 

The  recent  experience  of  prolonged 
orosperity  and  high  employment  has 
plied  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
many  who  formerly  were  shut  off  from 
the  main  circle  of  abundance.  Indeed, 


sustained  prosperity  is  the  single  most 
important  source  of  expanding  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  even  prolonged  and  general  pros- 
perity leaves  too  many  Americans  un- 
touched, unable  to  share  in  its  rewards. 

Despite  our  prosperity,  there  are  still 
more  than  10  million  families  whom  we 
classify  as  poor.  They  include  about  one- 
seventh  of  our  people.  Many  are  Negro. 
But  two-thirds  are  white.  Many  are  old. 
But  nearly  half  are  children.  Many  live 
in  urban  areas.  But  about  half  live  in 
small  towns  or  in  rural  areas.  Most  were 
bom  poor. 

Regardless  of  race,  age.  or  where  they 
live,  they  are  not  statistics,  they  are  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  need  help. 

I  regard  it  as  a  primary  purpose  of  uo\- 
ernment  to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
all  citizens  to  share  in  our  economic  and 
social  progress.  For  most,  this  means  the 
opportunity  for  rewarding  employment. 
For  millions  who  are  retired,  disabled,  or 
otherwise  unable  to  seek  active  work,  a 
share  in  prosperity  requires  wise  and  hu- 
mane programs  of  income  maintenance 
and  social  insurance.  For  all.  »♦.  means  full 
access  to  education  and  to  health  care. 

America  has  made  great  progress  in  re- 
cent years — in  the  creation  of  job.s  the 
provision  of  adequate  incomes,  and  the 
improvement  of  health  and  education. 
The  future  holds  promise  of  further  ad- 
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vance. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

More  Americans  entered  the  labor 
force  last  year  than  in  any  year  since 
World  War  II.  And  these  job  seekers  were 
accommodated  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  over-all  unemployment  rate  aver- 
aged 3.8  percent,  as  it  did  in  1966.  Except 
for  the  years  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  this  two-year  average  was 
the  best  in  four  decades. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  adult 
men— both  white  and  Negro— was  the 
lowest  since  World  War  II. 

Yet  there  is  no  room  for  complacency 
in  these  achievements.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Negroes.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and  other  minorities  remains  dis- 
tressingly high,  and  far  too  many  of  our 
teenagers  look  for  work  and  fail  to  find  it. 
We  have  already  made  impressive 
progress  in  improving  job  opportunities — 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  Job  Corps,  our  other  manpower  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs,  provision  of 
day-care  facilities  for  working  mothers, 
and  in  many  other  wavs. 

Increasingly  our  efforts  are  concen- 
trated on  the  disadvantaged  who  have 
been  unable  to  share  in  our  prosperity. 
In  continuing  partnership  with  State  and 
local  governments,  we  will  expand  our 
training  and  related  manpower  activities, 
with  special  emphasis  on  an  enlarged 
Concentrated  Employment  program. 

But  this  year  the  Federal  Government 
is  also  seeking  a  new  partnership  with 
private  industry-  to  train  and  hire  the 
disadvantaged.  I  believe  this  partnership 
can  succeed— and  must — in  providing 
work  opportunities  for  cverj'  American 
who  wants  a  job  and  who  will  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  i^repare  himself  to 
hold  it. 


Even  when  there  are  enough  jobs  to 
go  around  and  manpower  is  better 
matched  to  jobs,  some  will  inevitably  ex- 
perience unemployment  in  our  dynamic 
economy. 

Our  i)resent  unemployment  compensa- 
tion .sy.stem  was  designed  in  tlie  1930's 
The  economy  has  greatly  changed  ,since 
then,  but  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion .system  has  not. 

In  many  cases,  the  man  or  woman 
unemployed  today  lost  his  job  because 
liis  skills  have  become  obsolete,  not  be- 
cause his  employer  lost  his  market.  That 
worker  needs  long-term  benefits  which 
can  support  him  through  a  substantial 
period  of  retraining,  guidance,  and 
similar  services — not  merely  cash  bene- 
fits which  run  out  at  a  critical  moment. 
Further,  the  benefits  i)rovided  under 
many  State  .systems  have  proved  inade- 
quate to  current  needs. 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress  for 
new  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem by  increasing  coverage,  raising  bene- 
fits, modifying  eligibility  conditions,  in- 
creasing the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
base  and  rate,  isroviding  federally  fi- 
nanced extended  benefits  to  be  triggered 
by  high  unemployment;  and  to  link  ex- 
tended benefits  to  the  training  and  em- 
ployment rehabilitation  of  the  recipients. 

I  DVCATION 

The  Federal  Government  has  done 
more  to  improve  educational  opportu- 
nities in  the  past  three  years  than  in  all 
its  previous  history.  In  particular,  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  inoviding  op- 
portunities for  children  to  throw  off  their 
legacy  of  poverty.  Head  Start,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
and  higher  education  legislation  stand 
as  landmarks  of  our  progress. 

One  key  program  for  1968 — based  on 
the  Education  Profession  Development 
Act  of  last  year— gives  special  emphasis 
to  the  single  most  important  element  in 
the  educational  process — our  teachers. 
We  must  attract  more  teachers  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  youth,  and  help  such 
teachers  develop  the  new  skills  and  new 
sensitivities  needed  to  leach  the  children 
from  ix)or  families. 

I  .shall  projxjse  an  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act — continuing  our  efforts  to 
break  down  the  financial  barriers  which 
keep  young  people  from  ix>or  families 
from  entering  or  remaining  in  college. 

HEALTH 


Victories  in  the  progress  of  health  care 
have  recently  been  written  in  headlines 
Soon  a  failing  heart  may  no  longer  be 
an  inevitable  i)relude  to  death.  Less  dra- 
matic but  equally  important  is  that  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  have  brought  the 
gains  of  medical  research  withm  the 
reach  of  millions. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  pause.  Our  rising 
standards  and  our  expanding  powers  to 
cure  press  against  present  limitations  on 
our  ability  to  supply  medical  care. 

Much  recent  effort  has  centered  on  the 
health  needs  of  our  older  citizens.  This 
was  right,  for  the  elderly  often  combine 
high  medical  need  with  limited  financial 
resources. 

Now   we   must  turn  attention   to  our 
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children  MlHioi-Ls  of  yountr  AiiuTlcaris 
today  receive  inadequate  medical  atten- 
tion—  both  a  result  and  a  cause  of  pov- 
erty I  therefore  propose  a  five-year  plan 
to  bring  complete  health  ser\lces  to  chil- 
dren of  low-mcnnie  fainilu's,  beKinnuiiit 
with  prenatal  care  for  mothers,  and  con- 
tinuintj  thioutjh  the  first  year  of  infancy 

The  .supply  of  qualified  health  per- 
sonnel has  Iae«ed  behind  the  expandiiif? 
demand  I  will  shortly  propose  new  meas- 
ures to  increase  this  supply 

Liist  year  medical  care  prices  rose  7 
percent,  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  other 
prices  I  shall  proixise  new  measures  to 
slow  down  the  splraling  cost  of  health 
care. 

INCOME    MAINTCNANcr 

I  have  recently  appointed  a  Presiden- 
tial Conxmisslon  on  Income  Maintenance. 
This  distinsfuished  ijmup  uf  citizens,  un- 
der the-  chauman.sh;p  of  Mr  lien  Heine- 
man,  luus  A  bruad  charter  t<J  examine 
every  a.spect  %i  our  present  public  wel- 
fare and  ;ncome  maintenance  pro«rajns 
and  to  pfopo.se  necessary  reforms  The 
Cunuuiisjon  will  examine  a  numljer  of 
major  reforms  protwscd  m  recent  vears — 
Including  .several  varieties  of  minimum 
income  tfuarantees  It  will  evaluate  the 
cost^  and  benefits  of  these  i)ropo.sals  in 
terms  of  their  effects  both  on  the  recip- 
ients and  on  the  economy 

The  true  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any 
economic  system  is  its  ability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  con.sumers  The  .■\mcrican  econ- 
omy— with  Its  free  markets— has  far  .sur- 
passed all  others  in  meetinii  this  test. 

But  the  market  does  not  always  clve 
the  consumer  the  protection  he  needs 
There  is  a  rote,  too,  for  Government  ac- 
tion, especially  as  our  wants  and  our 
products  become  more  complex. 

Last  year  the  Congre.ss  enacted,  and  I 
approved,  important  Tif.v  legislation  to 
protect  our  -onsumc rs 

Important  new  mea-sures  are  beinp 
proposed  to  the  tontrress  for  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  ijo  down  in  history  as  the  con- 
sumer-conscious Con^iress. 

'JTHtK  CC  i.NCMIt   rOLlCXES 

1  The  Depaitment  of  Transportation. 
now  one  year  old.  is  moving  vigorously 
towai'd  rationalization  and  coordination 
of  our  transportation  policies.  I  have 
asked  its  Secretary  to  develop  new  pro- 
posals to  improve  air  .safety  and  air  serv- 
ice 

The  number  of  air  passengers  has  dou- 
bled in  the  past  five  years  and  will  more 
than  double  again  in  the  next  ten  .Air- 
way and  airix)rt  facilities  must  keep  up 
with  this  growth  These  facilities  are 
costly  and  benefit  primarily  their  user* — 
who  should  pay  the  necessary  costs. 

2.  Total  holdings  of  our  stockpile  of 
strutemc  and  critical  materials  now  stand 
at  SO  4  billion,  of  which  $3  3  billion  ex- 
ceeds QUI  stockpile  requirements  as  pres- 
ently determined  Continuintj  to  carry 
tliese  excess  materials  in  the  stockpile 
both  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
cur  taxpayers  and  restricts  their  avail- 
ability to  our  industries. 

I  rei>«w  my  recommendation  that  I  be 
^iveii  authority  to  di.poae  of  many  of 
these  excesses,  especially  of  nickel,  plat- 


inum, beryl  ore.  macneslum.  and  castor 
oil.  all  currently  m  short  .supply  in  the 
commercial  market. 

i.  Accurate,  comprehensive.  and 
timely  statistics  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  .->ound  economic  [xillcles 
by  government,  business,  and  labor. 

Our  economic  statistics  are  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  world. 
But  tlu'v  can  be  and  need  to  b<'  further 
improved  Tlie  costs  will  be  exceedingly 
small  relative  to  the  benefits. 

To  this  end.  my  1969  budget  provides 
for  .everal  new  statistical  efforts  which 
can  be  rapidly  and  inexpensively  trans- 
lated into  Improved  amides  for  public  and 
private  deciiions. 

CDNIXI'SlOM 

A  .strong  and  sustained  advance  of 
production  r.urciv  does  not  mean  we  have 
solved  all  economic  problems — much  less 
that  the  Nation  is  making  satisfactory 
pro^'ress  toward  Us  broader  and  more 
fundamental  :,'oals 

.Americans  know  how  to  create  an  ex- 
panding abundance  But  we  are  still 
learning  how  to  u.se  it  wisely  and  com- 
pa.sslonately  to  further  the  .self-devel- 
Doment  and  happiness  of  men,  women, 
and  children 

Similarly,  merely  to  achieve  a  balance 
in  our  internatli^nal  payments  would  not 
assure  that  our  inteTiational  economic 
relations  amply  serve  tlie  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  of  world  progress  We  could 
bring  our  balance  of  payments  into 
eciuilibrium  bv  means  which  would 
weaken  our  domestic  economy,  forfeit 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  or  impair 
the  vitality  of  world  economic  develop- 
ment. 

This  Administration  will  never  forget 
that  the  purpose  of  our  economy  and  of 
our  economic  jxilicies  is  to  serve  the 
American  people — not  the  rever.se. 

Yf-t  this  recognition  would  not  justify 
[X)llcies  which  i  :nore  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation, economic  distortions,  and  ulti- 
mately recession.  For  these  are  equally 
enemies  of  our  public  pur{K>ses. 

Nor  will  we  forget  that  balance-of- 
paymcnts  tKdicies  should  .serve  the  Na- 
tion's basic  iroals  abroad  and  at  home — 
not  the  reverse 

Yet  this  recognition  makes  it  no  less 
nece.ssai?  to  deal  firmly  and  decisively 
with  our  oalance-of-payments  problem 
For  a  breakdown  of  the  international 
financial  system  would  bring  incalcu- 
lable harm  not  only  to  ourselves  and 
free  [leoples  around  the  world,  but  even 
to  -.vorid  peace  and  prOf;re.ss. 

I  am  determined  thai  our  economic 
policies  in  1968  will  be  prudent  as  well  as 
creative;  .safe  as  well  as  ambitious;  re- 
sponsible as  well  as  compassionate. 

The  .American  people  arc  giving  tiieir 
.sons  and  brothers  to  fight  for  freedom 
abroad  At  home  we  must  support  their 
sacrifice  by  preserving  a  ^ouiid  economy. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
accipt  thi   cost  of  doinu'  that 

By  paying  an  extra  cent  of  each  dollar 
of  income  in  taxes. 

By  acceptin;;  the  cutback  of  lower-pri- 
ority Federal  programs,  and 

By  limiting  the  expansion  of  Federal 
spending  to  a  few  areas  of  tlic  most  vital 
priority. 

Toiiay  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  us 


3  percent  of  our  total  production.  That 
Is  a  burden  a  wealtliy  people  can  bear 
It  represents  less  than  one  year's  growth 
in  our  total  output. 

But  one  day  peace  will  return.  If  ue 
plan  wi.s<-ly — as  the  committee  on  j)ost- 
Vletnam  adjustment  I  announced  in  my 
Economic  Hep»:>rt  last  year  has  been  do- 
ing— and  act  lioldly,  we  will  have  that 
3  percent  of  output  to  add — over  a  year 
or  two— to  our  normal  4  percent  a  year 
of  economic  growth 

If  we  preserve  a  healthy  economy  in 
the  meantime,  wc  will  be  prepared  vshen 
our  sons  and  brothers  return  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  bonus. 

Our  obligation  to  them  demands  that 
we  do  no  less. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Feeri'ary   1.    1968. 


prp:sidknts  kconomic  r.EroKT 
rr.AisF.D 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  Presided 
Johnson's  economic  mes.sape  to  Congress 
is  a  report  of  the  world's  wealthiest,  most 
prosperous  nation  which  Is  determined 
to  bring  all  of  its  citizens  into  the  main- 
stream of  its  national  life. 

We  have  learned  to  create  unparal- 
leled abundance  —now  we  must  use  it. 

The  year  1967  was  our  7th  year  of 
sustained  economic  expan.sion  Our  econ- 
omy created  almost  2  million  new  .lobs. 
Ind'o-strial  production  by  the  end  of  the 
year  reached  an  alltime  high.  .And  the 
average  earnings  of  factory  workers  rose 
$4  80  a  week 

But  as  President  Johnson  remir.dcd 
us,  our  economic  expansion  is  not  an  end 
in  Itself — it  must  be  used  to  improve  tlic 
quality  of  American  life  The  programs 
outlined  in  the  President's  report  will 
help  sclve  the  problems  facing  America 
In  this  turbulent  decade. 

The  President  pledged  to  eliminate 
substandard  housing  in  10  years;  to 
launch  an  imaginative  job  program  for 
our  hard-core  unemployed:  to  improve 
health  services  for  our  children;  and  to 
protect  tlie  American  consumer  from 
fraud  on  the  marketplace.  While  main- 
taining fiscal  prudence  in  expenditures 
the  Johnson  administration  will  not  for- 
feit Its  trust  to  America. 

The  President's  F^conomic  Report  dem- 
onstrates that  1968  will  be  the  year  when 
.America  shows  the  world  economic  re- 
oon.sibility  as  wf  11  as  domestic  prog- 
ress— fiscal  soundness  as  well  as  com- 
passionate creativity. 

The  enormous  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy— as  documented  by  the 
President's  Economic  Report — should 
tiive  us  the  confidence  born  of  success  to 
meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

And  as  the  President  reminded  us  to- 
day, the  American  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  strong  if  we — Government, 
business,  and  labor — work  .selflessly  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  economy  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent joh  in  providing  job  opportiuiitics  to 
American  workers.  As  President  Johnson 
.said  in  his  Economic  Report  today,  more 
than  10  million  people  have  been  added 
to  payrolls  in  the  last  7  years.  Within  just 
the  last  year.  IJ4  million  persons  have 
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found  jobs.  And  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
tlie  administration's  record  of  1966  and 
1967,  when  the  unemployment  rate  aver- 
aged 3.8  percent — the  lowest  rates  since 
1953. 

Behind  tlic.se  notable  overall  achieve- 
ments of  our  economy,  there  are  some 
distressing  statistics.  The  nonwhite  un- 
employment rate  in  1967  was  7.4  percent, 
nearly  double  tlie  national  average.  Al- 
most 13  percent  of  our  teenagers  were 
unable  to  find  employment.  And  over 
175.000  Americans  were  unemployed  for 
■26  weeks  or  longer  during  a  typical 
month  in  1967. 

Behind  these  di.stres.sing  statistics  are 
people  who  have  suffered  from  their  in- 
ability to  find  remunerative  jobs.  And 
now  behind  these  people  must  stand  the 
Government  and  private  employers  who 
will  provide  all  deserving  job  applicants 
with  opportunities  for  employment. 

President  Johnson's  Economic  Report 
represents  an  immense  step  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  job  opportu^fities  for  all 
Americans.  \ 

The  President  has  also  expressed  his 
concern  for  workers  who  iiaVe  been  un- 
able to  obtain  gainful  employment  and 
who  therefore  are  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Since  the  early 
1960's,  proarams  such  as  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  have  as- 
sisted the  most  trainable  of  our  disad- 
vantaged. In  1968.  close  to  a  million  per- 
sons will  be  .served  by  these  retraining 
programs. 

But  now  the  President  has  issued  a 
challenge.  He  has  urged  America  to  con- 
sider the  plight  of  the  most  severely  dis- 
advantaged members  of  our  society. 
These  workers  too  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  their  own  way.  And  the 
President  has  turned  to  one  of  the  most 
creative  sectors  of  the  American  society 
and  has  asked  for  its  partnership  in  the 
struggle  against  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. He  has  asked  the  business  com- 
munity to  participate  in  a  new  program — 
job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector — 
a  program  known  as  JOBS.  JOBS  will 
provide  Federal  funds  to  private  em- 
ployers to  both  train  and  hire  the  most 
deprived  segments  of  the  population. 
Within  the  next  18  months  100,000  Amer- 
icans will  be  Riven  the  employment  op- 
portunities which  have  previously  been 
foreclosed  to  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  deserves  our  praise 
for  the  economic  accomplishments  of  re- 
cent years:  millions  of  Americans  have 
found  jobs.  He  deserves  our  admiration 
for  his  willingness  to  face  the  task  of 
offering  employment  opportunities  to  the 
most  disadvantaged  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. And  he  deserves  our  support  for 
programs  that  will  continue  this  progress 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  Economic  Report  is  a  call  to 
this  Congress  to  maintain  our  long  pe- 
riod of  growth.  It  is  a  report  of  which 
ever>'  American  can  be  proud — because  it 
catalogs  our  Nation's  economic  strength 
and  it  points  out  what  must  be  done  to 
maintain  it. 

The  year  1967  was  the  seventh  year  of 
the  longest  period  of  economic  expansion 
in  our  history. 

Successful  completion  of  the  Kennedy 
round  brought  the  most  significant  re- 


duction in  world  trade  barriers  in  histoiy 
and  agreement  by  the  nations  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  created 
new  world  reserves  to  facilitate  interna- 
tional transactions  and  ease  speculation. 

During  1967,  President  Johnson  re- 
ported that  almost  2  million  Americans 
found  new  jobs.  Our  unemployment  rate 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  15  years.  Net 
consumer  income  rose  by  an  incredible 
$35  billion. 

But  clouds  arose  on  the  horizon.  Briti.sh 
devaluation  shook  the  financial  markets 
of  the  world  and  contributing  to  our  in- 
ternational balance-of-paymcnts  deficit. 
The  American  dollar  came  under  attack 
from  abroad.  Our  domestic  economy  be- 
came overheated. 

The  proposals  in  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message  will  help  assure  our  Na- 
tion's continued  economic  health — if  we 
face  up  to  certain  hard  decisions. 

The  President's  surtax  proposal  v\hich 
must  be  enacted  will  assure  lower  in- 
terest rates,  curb  inflationary  price  and 
wage  pressures,  and  maintain  the  intcf;- 
rity  of  the  American  dollar — at  the  aver- 
age price  of  1  cent  on  the  dollar. 

We  must  also  move  swiftly  to  curb 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  by  re- 
straining American  investment  abroad, 
reducing  travel  abroad  and  freeing  our 
gold  reserves  to  defend  our  dollar,  and 
expanding  world  trade. 

I  have  confidence  that  Congress  will 
face  up  to  the  President's  call  for  action. 
At  stake  is  the  future  of  an  economy 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the   United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress this  second  annual  report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. 

The  Endowment  and  its  advisory 
group,  the  National  Council  of  the  Hu- 
manities, represent  the  first  major  .step 
ever  taken  by  the  Government  to  support 
this  broad  and  significant  range  of 
human  knowledge  and  achievement. 
Their  creation  by  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  brought  national  concern  and 
support  to  a  field  where  such  encour- 
agement was   long   overdue. 

This  Report  describes  the  Endow- 
ment's initial  year  of  full  activity.  It 
shows  that  during  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
Endowment  developed  programs  seeking 
the  broadest  possible  use  of  the  funds 
available.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  it  awarded 
approximately  S4.5  million  to  a  total  of 
412  institutions  and  individuals  in  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  awards  included: 

Eighteen  grants  designed  to  stimulate 
public  understanding  and  use  of  the 
humanities.  These  grants  promoted  In- 


novations in  the  field  of  instructional 
television,  and  encouraged  historical  so- 
cieties and  museums  to  make  their  re- 
sources more  broadly  available. 

Twenty-eight  awards  to  revitalize  the 
teaching  of  the  humanities  at  all  levels. 
Eighty-one  grants  in  support  of  re- 
search and  publication  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  development  of  scholarly  re- 
sources in  all  fields  of  the  humanities. 
These  funds  now  support  the  first  sus- 
tained effort  to  produce  definitive  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  ^real  nineteenth- 
century  American  authors,  from  Emer.son 
to  Whitman,  and  contribute  to  such  di- 
verse and  important  projects  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  letters  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis.  the  training  of 
voung  American  archaeoloi'ists.  and  the 
first  publication  of  the  complete  v.-orks 
of  John  Dewey,  one  of  .America's  rreat'  st 
philosophers. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  fellow- 
ship awards,  providing  funds  for  a  year 
of  independent  research  for  established 
scholars,  six  to  eight  months  of  unin- 
terrupted study  for  the  scholar-teacher, 
and  summer  stipends  for  youn-^er  .schol- 
ars. 

Such  iM-ojects  and  fellowshiiDS— repre- 
senting only  a  .'^mall  proportion  of  the 
many  meritorious  applications  sub- 
mitted—are proof  that  the  Endowment 
has  met  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the 
scholarly  community. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  urge  early  action  to  give  the 
Endowment  the  resources  we  have  re- 
quested to  carry  forward  and  expand  its 
valuable  work. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  1.  1968. 


REPORT       PLEDGES 
EDUCATION        AND 


PRESIDENT'S 
GAINS  IN 
HEALTH 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  excellent  Economic  Report  to 
Congress  was  particularly  notevi-orthy 
for  its  emphasis  on  improving  education 
and  health  in  America. 

Since  assuming  the  Presidency,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  made  the  greatest 
strides  in  our  Nation's  histoiT  in  rai.sing 
the  quality  of  American  education  and 
providing  adequate  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Under  liis  administration.  Cunpress 
has  passed  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
aiT  Education  Act,  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  and  the  Teacher  Corps.  Our  national 
investment  in  education  has  been  tripled 
in  3  short  years. 

The  health  field  has  seen  equally  im- 
portant progress.  Medicare  has  i)rovided 
millions  of  older  Americans  excellent 
medical  treatment — in  dignity  and 
within  their  means.  Mental  retardation 
clinics  and  commimity  mental  health 
centers  are  being  built  at  a  record  rate. 
Medicaid  is  providing  our  poorest  citi- 
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zens  with  the  adequate  medical  care  so 
necessary  for  their  survival 

However,  as  the  I*resldent's  report 
notes,  we  have  only  begun  the  task  of 
making  equal  opportunity  a  reality  for 
all  Americans 

Our  educational  resources  are  beins? 
strained  to  the  breaklriK  point  Many 
Kiaduates  are  ill  prepared  for  the  world 
about  them  Quality  education  is  not  a 
nit-ainnefu!  reality  for  millions  of  our 
children. 

So  too.  millions  of  younjf  Americans 
receive  inadequate — if  any — medical  at- 
tention, stunting  their  development 

The  President'.s  programs  will  help  al- 
leviate these  tragic  condltlor^3 

He  has  proposed  an  expanded  program 
of  prenatal  and  infant  care  for  poor 
families,  a  consolidation  and  expansion 
of  college  aid  to  students  from  low- 
income  families,  improvements  in  voca- 
tional education,  and  strengthening  of 
existing  education  and  health  legislation 

The  President's  Economic  Report 
boldly  faces  up  to  the  difficult  problems 
confronttng  America  m  this  challenging 
decade.  Congress  must  .is  eagerly  do  so. 


AUTHORIZING  FEASIBILITY  INVES- 
TIGATON  OP  CERTAN  WATER 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENTS — 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  'S  1788 1  to  authorize 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  to  engage 
in  feasibility  mvestigations  of  certain 
water  resource  developments,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  obiectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 

areas  follows; 

I 

CoNriRCNCE  Report  .H  Rept  No  1065) 
The  committee  of  >'cnierence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote«  </f  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amencUnents  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS 
1788)  entitled  .\n  .Act  to  .luthortze  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enifage  In  re,u.sibllity 
Investigations  of  certain  wTitcr  resource  de- 
velopments" having  met.  rifter  full  iiiid  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That   the   House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment   to   the    sunendment   of    the   Senate   to 
the   iunendments   of    :he    House   to   the   text 
M\(i  title  of  the  bill  and  .iii;ree  to  the  same. 
Harold   T    Johnson. 
James   .A     Haley. 

Ed    REtNECKE. 

Managfri  on  thf  Pan  of  the  House. 
Henry   M    Jackson. 

CUNTTiN    P.    .\ND13lSON. 

Thomas  H    Kvchel. 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate 

Statement 
The  miui.agers  on  the  part  >f  the  House 
nt  the  conference  m  the  disagreeing  votes  nf 
•he  two  Housee  on  the  .amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment*  of  the  House  to 
'.he  text  .ind  title  of  the  bill  i3  1788)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage    In    feaslt>lllty   Investigations   of   cer- 


tain water  resourre  developments,  subn-.lt 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

When  the  blil,  s  1788,  first  came  to  the 
House  It  authorized  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  lo  conduct  mvestigatUins  to  deter- 
mine the  feaslbllltv  of  four  potential  recla- 
mation projects  Such  authorization  is  re- 
quired by  section  8  of  the  act  of  July  9. 
1965  1 79  Stat  213,  21TI.  The  bill  was 
.anended  In  the  House  to  Include  two  addi- 
tional fe.^vslblUty  Investigations  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  of  a  reconnal.ssance 
repiart  a  step  which  is  normally  preliminary 
to  a  feasibility  Investigation — on  wh.it  was 
described  .is  the  California  coiistal  diver- 
sion project  consl.stlng  of  subsurface  off.shore 
conveyance  of  water  from  the  Kel-K!amath 
River  .ireas  to  an  appropriate  terminal  point 
in  southern  California  "  This  was  Included 
"rrT%the  bill  not  liecause  the  House  believed 
that  .specific  authorization  was  needed  for 
a  reconnaissance  study  but  in  order  to  lay 
empha-sls  on  the  importance  of  Its  being 
undertaken  at  ;in  early  date 

Upon  return  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  m  effect  concurred  In  the  first  of 
these  .imendments  i  that  providing  ior  .ad- 
ditional leaslbility  investigations)  but  de- 
clined to  accept  the  econd  (that  providing 
for  the  reconnaissance  .study)  Its  p<i6ltlon 
was  not  antipathetic  to  the  reconnaissance 
study  but  was  based  ^n  the  belief  that  spe- 
cific authorization  for  i  study  i>f  this  type 
might  set  .in  undesirable  precedent  It  there- 
fore concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to 
the  text  with  m  .unendment  conforming  lo 
these  views 

It  IS  the  unanimous  belief  of  the  members 
ft  the  conference  committee  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  members  from  the  House 
that  the  House  should  recede  from  Its  dls- 
,igreement  to  the  Senate  s  amendment  to  the 
House  amendments  to  S  1788  In  so  doing, 
.Ul  members  of  the  conference  committee 
agreed  that  acceptance  of  this  .imendment 
to  the  ,imendments  is  not  to  he  taken  ,ia  in 
any  way  indicating  a  I.\ck  of  Interest  In  see- 
ing the  reconnaissance  study  go  forward.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  agreed  by  the  <'onferee3 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  should  emphiislze  on  be- 
half of  all  the  conferees,  the  importance 
which  they  .ittach  to  this  study,  particularly 
m  view  of  its  relation  lo  certain  feasibility 
investigations  .luthorlzed  in  section  2  of  the 
net  oi  .September  7  1966  i  80  Stat  707.  710), 
their  belief  that  the  study  should  be  given 
a  priority  position  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
their  expectation  that  the  Department  will 
submit  a  report  on  its  study  to  the  two 
Houses  "t  Congress  not  later  than  Decem- 
t)er  31.  1970. 

Harold  T.  Johnson. 

James  A    Haley. 

Ku  Heinccke. 
.Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  'during 
the  reading)  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part   of   the   House   be   dispensed    with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Johnson!  is  recojinized 
for   1   hour 

Mr  HAIX.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
k'entleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  iientleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  HAIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  read  the  report,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  but  at  no  place  therein  do  I  find 
whether  the  expense  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  is  greater  than 
when  this  bill  left  the  House,  or  whether 
It  IS  the  same,  or  less  than  when  it  left 
the  House,  or  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
amendment  or  refusal  to  accept  the 
House  position  is  concerned.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  t'entleman  w'ould  L'lve 
us  a  short  statement  covering  these 
I>oints  before  the  final  action  or  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  rollcall  vote  or  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
say  in  reply  to  the  ^tentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  bill  when  it  left  the  House 
had  section  2  in  it  that  called  for  a 
reconnai-ssance  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  But  when  we 
met  in  conference  the  conferees  agreed 
unanimously  that  this  should  not  be  m 
the  bill;  it  merely  should  be  in  the  re- 
port, whereby  they  would  ask  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  make  the  study  under 
general  investigative  authority,  and  their 
funding,  coming  from  their  f;eneral  fund. 
This  will  cost  no  more  than  when  the 
bill  left  the  House. 

Mr.  HAT  T,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  do  I  infer  from 
that  statement  that  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  expenditure  as  a  result  of  the 
conference? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  there  were  no  Senate 
added-on  nongermane  amendments  to 
this  House  passed  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  there 
were  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  conference  report. 

I  want  to  say  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  this  will 
cost  less  than  when  it  left  the  House  be- 
cause the  House  had  added  one  project 
with  which  the  other  body  did  not  con- 
cur. 

Now  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  refresh  their  recollec- 
tions, some  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation had  blanket  authority  to  make 
feasibility  studies  of  any  project  that 
they  wanted.  The  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  recommended  to  the 
House,  and  the  corresponding  committee 
in  the  other  body  took  the  same  action, 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  ana  require  that  before  they 
undertake  feasibility  studies,  they  would 
be  required  to  come  before  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
other  body  to  get  their  approval. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  appeared 
before  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
and  asked  for  authorization  on  five  proj- 
ects  This  was  granted. 

When  they  appeared  before  the  House, 
they  asked  five  projects,  and  the  House 
added  two  others,  for  study. 

The  conference  agreed  that  they  would 
accept  -he  original  five  and  one  which  the 
House  added. 
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The  project  which  was  turned  down  in 
the  conference  as  a  feasibility  study 
called  for  a  study  to  consider  the  trans- 
fer of  water  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
into  certain  other  areas  of  the  country. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  some  day 
in  the  very  near  future  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  would  be  authorized  to  un- 
dertake that  study. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
,sumc  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
!  Mr.  ReineckeI. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ix>int  out  a  few  more  things  re- 
f;arding  these  particular  studies. 

The  study  here  is  actually  a  recon- 
nal.ssance rather  than  a  feasibility  study. 
The  problem  that  the  other  body  had 
on  this  is  simply  that  a  reconnaissance 
study  does  not  require  congressional  au- 
thorization whereas  feasibility  reports 
are  required  to  have  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

So  what  we  were  doing  on  this  was 
something  that  they  have  the  authority 
to  do  without  legislation. 

The  Senate  decided  this  might  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  so  that  sometime  in  the 
future  certain  agencies  might  use  it  as  a 
shield  to  avoid  reconnaissance  studies. 

The  reason  I  offered  this  amendment 
In  the  first  j^lace  is  simply  because  we 
are  not  able  to  get  adequate  recognition 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  this 
particular  project.  We  added  this  as  a 
sen.se  of  Congress  and  that  .t;ense  I  think 
has  been  adequately  expressed. 

Now  there  is  a  date  in  the  report  that 
the  Senate  has  accepted  rather  than  to 
\.rite  this  study  m  as  an  amendment,  so 
that  the  Bureau  must  report  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970. 

This  covers  a  project  which  if  proven 
satisfactory,  could  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  solving  the  water  problems  of 
the  Southwest  as  well  as  a  possible  means 
of  cleaning  up  polluted  rivers  all  over 
the  countr>-. 

While  I  did  not  like  to  give  up  on  the 
language  in  the  House  bill,  nonetheless 
the   intent  has  been  accomplished  and 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee   has   promised   that   he   will 
personally  urge  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  carry  on  this  reconnaissance  report. 
Mr.     JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Federal  Reserve  System  to  Issue  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  excessive  use  of 
credit  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  com- 
modity futures  contracts  affecting  con- 
sumer prices;  by  establishing  machinery 
for  the  use  during  periods  of  national 
emergency  of  temporaiT  controls  over 
credit  to  prevent  inflationary  spirals;  by 
prohibiting  the  garnishment  of  wages: 
by  creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther regulation  of  the  consumer  finance 
industry;   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOI.K 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  11601,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Montgomery  J. 
Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  acain 
report  the  amendment  of  the  fcntloman 
from  Mississippi. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  MoNic.-.n  ry  : 
On  page  40,  beginning  at  line  6  sii:ke  out 
all  of  section  201. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tH.R.  11601)  to 
safeguard  the  consumer  in  connection 
v.ith  the  utilization  of  credit  by  requir- 
ing full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions or  in  offers  to  extend  credit;  by 
establishing  maximum  rates  of  finance 
charges  in  credit  transactions;  by  au- 
thorizing the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. This  title  is  not  an  appendage  to 
the  bill  placed  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
mischief  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Someone  raised  the  question  on  Tues- 
day as  to  how  a  matter  like  this  got  into 
"an  interest  rate  bill."  Well,  this  is  not 
an  "interest  rate  bill."  nor  is  it  solely  a 
truth-in-lending  bill.  I  know  it  is  pop- 
ularly called  that,  but  this  is  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  and  we 
have  many  things  in  the  bill  which  re- 
late to  the  use  of  credit  by  consumers 
other  than  the  intcieh;t  charged  for 
credit. 

This  is  one  of  those  important  pro- 
visions. A  Member  said  on  Tuesday  that 
all  he  had  been  able  to  learn  about  the 
reasons  for  inclusion  of  this  title  in  the 
bill  is  that  personal  bankruptcies  were 
rising.  Well,  this  is  most  discouraging, 
believe  me,  to  a  subcommittee  chairman 
who  held  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings 
and  published  two  thick  \olumes  of 
hearings  and  documentation,  and  to  all 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  spent  so 
much,  time  on  this  title  in  committee 
and  in  our  discussions  in  the  committee 
report. 

I  realize  it  is  hard  for  Members  to 
read  1.221  pages  of  printed  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  139  pages  of  the  committee 
report  before  a  bill  comes  up.  But  most 
of  the  Membei-s  have  received  letters  and 


telegrams  from  constituents  for  or 
against  this  title  from  collection  agen- 
cies and  from  doctors  opposing  it  and 
from  labor  and  management  favoring 
it.  and  I  know  their  offices  checked  with 
us  to  see  just  what  the  bill  does.  I  might 
say  I  am  surprised— I  am  truly  sur- 
prised— to  find  so  many  doctors  clamor- 
ing for  the  unlimited  right  to  garnishee 
their  patients'  wages,  thus  causing  fam- 
ily hardship  and,  in  many  instances, 
causing  the  patient's  dismis.sal  from  em- 
ployment. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  way  doctors  col- 
lect many  of  their  bills,  but  it  is  the 
way  collection  agencies  often  do,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  commis- 
.sion  a  bill  collector  charges  a  doctor  for 
garnisheeing  a  worker's  pay  and  caus- 
ing his  dismissal.  How  much  of  the 
money  thus  collected  goes  to  the  bill  col- 
lector and  how  much  goes  to  the  doctor? 
But  I  am  getting  away  from  the  major 
i.ssue  here.  I  mentioned  the  doctors  only 
because  most  of  the  mail  to  Members  in 
opposition  to  this  title  came  from  doc- 
tors and  bill  collectors. 

C.arnislimcnt  is  the  .- uccessor  to  debt 
or'.'-  pri.son.  Perhaps  ihe  opponents  of 
this  t'tle  of  the  bill  would  like  to  go  back 
to  I  ho  'iractice  of  putting  debtors  in  jail. 
It  is  about  as  effective  u  way  to  render  a 
man  jobless  as  to  force  liis  dismissal  for 
t;arni.shment. 

We  have  hundreds  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony on  the  cruelties  of  the  garnish- 
ment system  in  many  States  as  a  means 
not  of  satisfying  just  debts  but  of  selling 
.■-hoddy  or  defective  ^cods  at  high  prices 
to  i)oor  people  who  cannot  afford  them 
and  who  could  not  pay  for  them  and  then 
using  the  device  of  garnishment  to  force 
the  courts  and  the  employers  lo  do  the 
bill  collecting. 

How  does  the  Federal  Government  get 
into  it?  Well,  for  one  thing,  we  are  pay- 
ing heavily  in  Federal  taxes  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  bankruptcy  courts  m 
rescuing  the  t;arnishcd  workers  from 
financial  death.  We  as  taxpayers  are 
fooling  the  bill  for  this  cycle  of  garni-sh- 
mcnt.  followed  l-y  bankruptcy. 

Cut  that  is  only  part  of  it.  Garnish- 
ment, as  cited  by  .some  of  our  largest 
corporations  and  'uy  la'oor  leaders,  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  disruption  of 
production  and  employment.  It  is  a 
major  factor  in  labor-management  dis- 
cords, because  dismissals  growing  out 
of  garnishment  frequently  lead  to  (x- 
pcnsive  arbitration.  Also,  it  is  costly  as  a 
payroll  expense  to  business.  It  is  mainly 
the  weapon  not  of  the  honest  merchant 
or  lender  but  of  the  predatory  credit 
sellers  who  hook  a  poor  ignorant  worker 
on  credit  terms  which  are  as  devastating 
lo  that  worker  as  the  dope  habit — some- 
thing he  can  never  seem  lo  lick. 

Go  into  the  lower  courts— we  have — 
and  watch  the  parade  of  garnishments 
obtained  by  the  hundreds  by  the  same 
lawyers  each  week  for  the  same  easy 
credit"  houses. 

If  we  wonder  about  the  constitution- 
ality or  the  appropriateness  of  Federal 
action  in  this  matter,  read  the  opinion 
of  the  American  law  section  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Section,  on  page  1109 
of  the  Record  of  January  25.  Then  read 
our  hearings,  and  weep — weep  for  the  in- 
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humanity  exposed  therp  cib<-)ut  the  sewer 
of  the  so-called  easy  credit  racket — not 
legitimate  business,  but  the  bloodsuckers 
of  commerce 

In  Tennessee  the  wt)rker  caught  m^e 
clutches  of  Kyp  credit  co  ild  have  al^^it 
$12  of  his  weekly  pay  taken  away  to 
satisfy  debts  that  he  may  not  even  owe 
I  think  that  has  ju.st  been  raised  a  few 
dollars,  but  at  the  time  of  our  hearing. 
we  were  told  the  flaure  was  only  $12  a 
week  for  a  single  person  and  $17  a  week 
for  a  family  man  plus  52  50  a  xeok  for 
each  child  under  16.  which  was  protected 
from  garnishment  In  Mississippi  I  be- 
lieve the  amount  of  a  worker's  pay  ex- 
empt from  kjarnishment  is  $12  .50  for  a 
single  persf>n.  and  $25  a  week  for  a  fam- 
ily man  In  California— the  personal 
bankruptcy  capital — our  hearings  .^how. 
on  page  1124.  that  this  tool  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  by  collection  agencies, 
professional  bill  collectors  We  can  talk 
States'  rights  all  we  like,  but  the.se  u'ar- 
nishments  flow  across  State  lines  and  fol- 
low, and  sometimes  hound,  a  man  to  liis 
grave. 

Are  w?  to  believe  that  without  this 
type  of  debtors'  prison  most  Americans 
will  not  pay  honest  debts'  No.  indeed. 
What  we  know  from  our  study  of  this 
problem  ;s  that  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases  the  debt  is  a  fraudulent  one.  sad- 
dled on  a  poor  ignorant  j)erson  who  is 
trapped  in  an  easy  credit  nightmare,  in 
which  he  is  charged  double  for  something 
he  could  not  pay  for  even  :f  the  proper 
price  was  called  for.  and  then  hounded 
into  giving  up  lus  pound  of  flesh,  and 
being  fired  twsides. 

This  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
So  let  us  shed  a  *ear  for  the  jwor  bill 
collector,  who  would  ha\e  to  depend  up- 
on some  other  method  for  collecting  ques- 
tionable or  fraudulent  debts,  and  for  the 
cheap  credit  outfit  which  would  have  to 
begin  to  learn  to  check  a  f)orson  s  fi- 
nancial ability  to  pay  for  what  they  want 
to  entice  him  into  buying 

If  we  want  to  know  why  this  is  in  our 
bill,  please,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  human  decency,  read  what  our  hear- 
ings show  on  this  dirty  bu.sine.ss  It  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  vermin  element  m  easy 
credit  rackets,  and  a  vote  to  eliminate 
this  title  of  the  bill  is  a  vote  for  your 
"friendly  bill  collector  '  and  the  shark- 
toothed  businesses  he  services. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  vield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  -icntlewoman  s  yielding. 

Possibly  I  misunderstood  the  figures 
but  I  believe  they  are  a  little  misleading 
and  mia;ht  not  be  correct  for  Mi.ssissippi. 
I  take  from  the  hearings  that  75  percent 
of  the  resident  s  earniniis  due  or  becom- 
ing due  are  exempt,  for  Mississippi  In 
fact  this  means  they  are  a  little  better 
off.  for  the  poor  man.  than  in  Missouri 
Mi-.souri  is  listed  neht  under  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Believe  me.  I  do  not 
intend  to  defend  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri on  this 

Mr  WIDNALI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  str.ke  the  requisite  numtier  of  words. 

I  -hould  'ike  to  put  m  the  Record  that 
we  did  have  extensive  heann'^s  on  gar- 


nishment and  heard  some  very  enlight- 
ening witne.s.ses  before  the  committee. 
The  committee  dLsposltlon  with  respect 
to  i.arnishment  was  arrived  at  after  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  some  ven,-  fine  testi- 
mony 

I  would  not  want  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  think  that  tfiis  matter  was 
treated  lightly 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  .uid  move 
to  -.trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  want  I  nthusiastlcally  to  indorse  the 
position  just  taken  by  the  distlnuuished 
gentlewoman  from  Mi.ssnurt  and  by  the 
irentleman  from  New  Jersey  !  Mr  Wid- 
NALi  I  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment  (<osition.  which  owes  so 
much  to  the  lu'lpfulnes  of  the  irentleman 
from  New  York   I  Mr    H/m.pernI. 

In  a  nutshell,  what  the  Halpern  pro- 
posal— wliich  has  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port— does  IS  to  say  that  this  ancient  and 
cruet  garnishment  doctrine.  ab<")ut  which 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  in  his  novels 
about  the  debtors  prisons,  should  have 
some  checks  placed  up<in  it 

The  idea  of  waee  garnishment  in  ad- 
'.ance  of  judgment,  of  trustee  process,  of 
wage  atachment.  or  whatever  it  is  called 
is  a  most  inhuman  doctrine  It  compels 
the  wage  earner,  trying  to  keep  his 
family  together,  to  be  driven  below  the 
poverty  level 

In  one  State,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
wages  can  be  garnished  down  to  a  $50 
a  month  pittance  In  another  State  it  is 
$20  a  week  In  other  Si.ites  it  is  50  or  75 
percent  of  the  little  amount  which  the 
wage  earner  is  able  to  earn 

Not  only  is  it  inhuman  to  ask  people 
who  are  trying  to  earn  a  livin  and  to 
keep  their  families  together  to  be  sub- 
jected to  these  ^:arnishments,  but  also 
the  garnishment  process  is  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  we  have  lor  inciting  and 
making  jwsslble  spurious  and  ill-advised 
credit.  A  merchant  who  knows  he  can 
uamish  is  \ery  likely  to  Induce  a  wage 
earner  t-o  overextend  himself.  The  rash 
of  personal  bankruptcies  which  are  an 
unhappy  blight  upon  our  country's  credit 
history,  which  are  occurring  today,  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  abuse  of  ^'arnish- 
ment. 

States  rights  have  nothing  to  do  with 
It  We  encourage  States  which  want  to 
abolish  garnishment,  such  as  Texas  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  their  credit,  have  done, 
to  continue.  We  encourage  other  States 
to  join  the  ranks. 

CertairUy.  as  with  minimum  wage  and 
with  general  truth-in-lending  proposi- 
tions, there  should  be  the  kind  of  racd- 
erate  and  sensible  control  over  garnish- 
ment which  is  inherent  in  the  Halpern 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  proposal  to  knock  this  out 
will  be  knocked  down  by  a  resoundmg 

no'  vote. 

Mr  'HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  lenuthy 
hearings  on  this  bill,  incontrovertible 
evidence  mounted  to  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  of  wage  garnishment  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  some  higlily  un- 
desirable,   and    growing    economic    and 


social    ills,    including    the    alarming   In- 
crease in  levels  of  personal  bankruptcies. 

Because  State  garnishment  laws  vary 
so  greatly  in  the  protection  they  offer 
to  the  debtor,  and  because,  as  I  shall 
explain,  the  consequences  of  carnish- 
ment  can  be  so  drastic.  I  feel  that  a 
Federal  law  in  this  area  is  vitally  needed 

The  consequences  of  garnishment  for 
the  debtor  are  threefold,  and  one  or  more 
cif  these  coiLsequences  has.  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  led  to  bankruptcy.  Fir.st. 
depending  on  widely  diven^ent  State 
laws,  the  debtor  may  find  his  wages  com- 
pletely cut  off.  or  may  be  left  with  as 
little  as  $50  a  month  to  support  him.sclf 
and  his  family  F'urther  evidence  is 
hardly  needed  to  show  that  this  is  not 
even  subsistence  income  for  an  individ- 
ual, let  alone  an  entire  family. 

Second,  the  debtor  often  may  fmd 
himself  unemployed:  employers  are 
often  unwilhnL'  to  accept  the  additional 
expense  of  administering  garnishments. 
And.  for  tiie  same  reason  that  he  lost 
liLs  job  initially,  the  debtor  often  finds 
it  difficult  to  secure  another  position; 
employers  arc  not  anxious  to  take  on  the 
extra  bookkeeping  expenses,  and  fur- 
thermore arc  suspicious  of  individuals 
who  have  fallen  into  such  an  undesirable 
credit  [wsition. 

Third,  either  bccau.ve  of  his  precarious 
financial  position  or  fearing  the  mere 
threat  of  garnishment  and  the  possible 
danger  to  his  employment,  the  debtor  :s 
likely  prey  to  the  whole  host  of  less  scru- 
pulous creditors  of  the  "loan  shark" 
class,  who  may  initially  promise  an 
escape  from  his  predicament  and  who. 
all  too  often,  are  only  the  precursors  of 
total  financial  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  garnishment  mere- 
ly the  first  step,  all  of  these  roads  lead  in- 
creasingly to  the  ultimate  catastrophe  of 
personal  bankruptcy.  The  increase  In 
consumer  credit  of  about  70  percent  from 
1960  to  1966  has  been  outpaced  by  a  rise 
In  personal  bankruptcies  of  over  80  per- 
cent. And  the  evidence  indicates  that 
garnishment  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  latter  trend. 

H.R.  11601  as  originally  introduced 
would  have  prohibited  f;arnishment  com- 
pletely. Recognizing,  however,  that  pro- 
tection of  the  debtor  must  not  be  accom- 
plished by  totally  destroying  the  riglits 
of  the  creditor.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  restrict,  rather  than  totally  pro- 
hibit, wage  garnishment.  The  amend- 
ment would  restrict  garnishment  '.o  10 
percent  of  income  over  S30  per  week,  and 
would  prohibit  an  employer  from  firing 
an  employee  by  rea.^on  of  a  single  "ar- 
nishment  of  tlic  employee's  wages.  These 
provisions  would  not  affect  those  States 
with  stricter  garnishment  laws;  only  in 
these  States  wuh  weaker  raraishmciit 
regulations  would  the  Federal  law  super- 
cede that  of  the  State.  The  restrictions, 
however,  v.ould  not  apply  to  claims  for 
Federal  and  State  taxes  or  to  court- 
ordered  family  support  payments. 

The  rights  of  the  creditor  to  collect  his 
claims  m  a  reasonable  manner  have, 
under  this  amendment,  been  protected. 
The  lender  may  even  find  himself  bene- 
fiting; from  such  a  law.  for  he  cannot 
collect  anything  if  the  debtor  is  driven 
into      bankruptcy.      The      amendment 
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should,  also,  encourage  the  creditor  to 
exerci.se  greater  caution  in  his  lending 
practices,  to  check  the  credit  worthiness 
of  potential  borrowers,  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  cannot  compensate  for  the 
ciebtors  default  by  claiming  as  much  of 
I  he  debtor's  income  as  he  pleases. 

The  fear  that,  because  creditors  are 
partially  deprived  of  their  "insurance" 
aiiainst  defaults,  credit  might  become 
less  available  is  in  no  way  borne  out  by 
I  lie  evidence  from  those  States  which 
either  totally  prohibit,  or  severely  re- 
.-trict.  the  practice  of  garnishment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  suffered  by  individuals, 
and  the  instability  engendered  in  the  ag- 
tiregate  economy,  constitute  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  practice  of  garnish- 
ment. I  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  committee  amendment. 
It  would  be  a  travesty  If  this  provision 
were  not  included  In  this  bill.  Therefore, 

I  urge  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
be  rejected  and  the  committee  jxisitlon 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  title 

II  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act.  which  would  greatly  restrict  the 
uarnlshment  of  wages  to  satisfy  debts.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  eliminate 
the  root  cause  of  the  alarming  increase 
in  personal  bankruptcy,  to  which  many 
honest  debtors  are  driven  in  order  to 
keep  their  jobs  and  continue  to  support 
their  families.  Garnishment  of  wages  is 
consumer  peonage. 

My  position  has  been  for  total  and 
outright  banishment  of  wage  garnish- 
ment. My  native  State  of  Texas  prohibits 
all  garnishment.  This  works  well.  It  pro- 
tects the  wage  earner;  it  does  not  harm 
the  consumer  credit  industry. 

Despite  my  consistent  and  active  sup- 
port of  total  garnishment  as  originally 
contained  in  H.R.  11601.  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  restrict  from  gar- 
nishment 90  percent  of  a  worker's  wage, 
although  totally  prohibiting  garnishment 
of  the  first  $30  per  week.  However,  com- 
promise is  at  times  the  better  part  of 
wisdom,  and  I  accepted  the  committee 
amendments  to  title  II  as  a  reasonable 
compromise,  as  have  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Title  II  as  amended  prohibits  the  gar- 
nishment of  a  worker's  wages  to  extend 
10  court -determined  debts  for  support, 
nor  to  debts  for  any  State  or  Federal  tax. 
Title  II  would  also  prohibit  the  discharge 
of  an  employee  because  his  wages  had, 
on  one  occasion,  been  subject  to  gar- 
nishment. 

Garnishment  laws  have  been  with  us 
for  decades.  Garnishment  was  prohibited 
by  the  Texas  constitution  adopted  in 
1876.  Pennsylvania  outlawed  garnish- 
ment in  1945.  Florida  in  1875.  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  1902.  More  re- 
cently. North  Carolina,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina  have  restricted  garnish- 
ment. Other  States.  Including  Michigan, 
Connecticut,  and  Hawaii,  have  at  least 
established  prohibitions  against  firing  an 
employee  because  his  wages  had  been 
garnished.  Many  States,  however.  Inade- 


quately, have  established  minlmums  or 
percentages  of  a  worker's  wage  which 
are  exempt  from  garnishment. 

And  it  is  illegal  to  garnish  the  wages 
of  Federal  employees. 

The  garnishment  provisions  of  H.R. 
11601  are  not  extreme.  They  substitute 
minimum  standards  for  a  confusing 
array  of  State  laws,  which  will  be  a  boon 
both  to  out  mobile  population  and  com- 
panies with  credit  dealings  in  more  than 
one  State. 

On  the  one  hand,  title  n  prohibits 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  worker's 
weekly  wage  above  $30  from  being 
garnished.  The  experience  of  Texas, 
Florida,  and  Pennsylvania  with  absolute 
restriction  of  garnishment — a  total  of 
205  years — has  not  proven  to  be  a  hard- 
ship on  any  segment.  A  study  I  requested 
recently  from  the  Librai-y  of  Congress 
concluded  in  this  respect  that — 

Economic  data  show  that  the  ratio  ol  iii- 
.stallment  credit  to  retail  trade  i.s  as  high  in 
suites  that  do  not  permit  garnishment  as  in 
States  that  do. 

We  learned  in  committee  hearings  of 
the  judgment  of  a  Fort  Worth  credit 
bureau  manager  that  theie  is  no  more 
problem  collecting  debts  In  Texas,  than 
in  other  States.  Actually,  bankraptcy 
cases  are  dramatically  lower  in  the 
States  which  prohibit  garnishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  II  pro- 
hibition from  garnishment  of  the  first 
$30  of  a  worker's  weekly  wage  is  also  a 
minimum  standard.  States  such  as  Illi- 
nois with  a  $45  weekly  floor  would  retain 
their  more  comprehensive  laws. 

It  is  high  time  that  our  attitude  toward 
wage  garnishment  caught  up  with  our 
attitude  toward  debt.  Our  history  books 
tell  us  that  in  the  early  1800's  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  were  imprisoned  for 
debt,  sometimes  for  amounts  less  than  a 
dollar.  But  now  installment  buying  is  a 
way  of  life,  and  all  types  of  stores  beg 
their  customers  to  set  up  revolving  credit 
accounts.  Far  from  being  a  sin.  personal 
debt  is  now  encouraged  and  widely  ad- 
vertised for.  Today,  the  attacking  of  a 
man's  source  of  subsistence,  sometimes 
without  warning,  is  just  as  harsh  and  in- 
human a  treatment  as  the  imprisonment 
of  debtors  was  in  the  past. 

Also,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  em- 
ployers should  have  to  function  as  col- 
lection agencies  for  creditors.  Three 
major  steel  corporations— Inland,  United 
States,  and  Republic — have  testified  that 
garnishment  deductions  from  the  wages 
of  their  employees  is  a  heavy,  unwanted 
administrative  expense.  In  committee  we 
also  heard  testimony  that  the  processing 
of  each  individual  garnishment  can  cost 
the  employer  between  $15  and  S35.  Such 
deductions  could  easily  Intrude  upon  the 
attentions  of  an  employer's  accounting, 
payroll,  personnel,  and  legal  depart- 
ments 

Further,  if  garnishment  requires  a 
court  judgment,  this  process  Is  costly  to 
the  community;  and  if  garnishment 
triggers  consumer  bankruptcy,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  this  results  in  a  loss  to  the 
creditor. 

The  experience  of  States  without 
garnishment  demonstrate  that  it  is  un- 
necessary as  an  instrument  to  force  the 


payment  of  debts.  Innovations  in  credit 
management   and   credit   security   have 
kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  a  grow- 
ing credit  economy.  There  are  a  vast  as- 
sortment   of    remedies    for    recovering 
debts   other    than   wage    garnishment: 
Such    as    prelitigation    collection    pro- 
cedures;   skip    tracinp;    reposse.s.slon    of 
articles  sold;  attachment  and  execution 
levies  against  cars,  bank  accounts,  and 
homes;  liens  of  various  kinds;   and  ju- 
dicial examination  of  judgment  debtors. 
The  garnishment   of  wages  is  a  par- 
ticular favorite   of  unscrupulous  credi- 
tors  who  cater   to   low-income   persons 
with  credit  problems.  "If  we  take  away 
the  garnishee   we  take  away   the  most 
important  lever  of  the  deceptive  seller" 
is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Sidney  Margolis. 
the   noted   consumer-affairs   journalist. 
Where  a  reputable  credit  bureau  would 
counsel  against  the  extension  of  credit, 
the  unscrupulous  creditor  will  make  the 
loan  under  any  terms  he  can  f;et.  know- 
ing that  garnishment  will  provide  him 
with  his  money  before  the  debtor  ever 
has  the  chance  to  provide  lor  his  fam- 
ilies' necessities.  What  we  have  all  too 
often  in  fzarnishment  areas  Is  credit  de- 
liberately given  to  people  who  will  not — 
who  cannot — afford  to  keep  up   regular 
repayments. 

I  repeat,  garnishment  of  wages  is  con- 
sumer peonage.  There  have  been  cases 
of  workers  committing  suicide  to  escape 
the  tentacles  of  total  garnishment,  like 
putting  a  man  in  prison  for  going  into 
debt,  fiarnishment  restricts  a  debtor's 
ability  to  pay.  For  a  poor  man— and  who- 
ever heard  of  the  wage  of  the  affluent 
being  attached? — to  lose  part  of  his 
salary  often  means  his  family  will  go 
without  the  essentials.  No  man  sits  by 
while  his  family  goes  hungry  or  without 
heat.  He  either  files  for  consumer  bank- 
ruptcy and  tries  to  begin  again,  or  just 
quits  his  job  and  goes  on  relief.  Where 
is  the  equity,  the  commonsense.  in  such 
a  process? 

A  Federal  referee  in  bankruptcy  from 
California  who  testified  in  our  hearinus 
said: 

As  a  releree  I  do  not  like  to  .see  creditors 
sustain  losses  but  I  must  conclude  that  in 
most  cases  the  creditor  has  in  many  respects 
created  the  verv  problem  Irom  which  his 
loss  arose.  Each' of  us  are  paying  for  these 
losses  when  we  pay  our  monthly  bills.  The 
creditor  merely  adds  to  the  normal  price 
a  sum  sufficient  to  write  otf  these  losses. 

A  Federal  referee  In  bankruptcy  from 
Tennessee  made  the  same  point  and  went 
on  to  say ; 

If  consumers  arc  i;'>-  l')i,ded  down  beyond 
their  capaciiy  to  repay,  they  will  have  funds 
available  to' pay  their  losjulmate  debts.  I 
hrmly  believe  that  the  \ast  majority  of  bank- 
rupts really  waiit  to  pay  liieir  debts  but.  be- 
r.iuse  of  low  s.iles  resistance  ,.nd  jiarnish- 
inent  statutes,  they  hnd  themselves  m  an 
impossible  situation  ..nd.  cnce  wage  uar- 
nl^hmeiits  commence,  their  only  hoije  is  to 
.•-eek  rellel  from  the  bankrupioy  court 

Garnishment  frequently  triggers  bank- 
ruptcy, sjmcv.here  between  80  and  60 
l)eicent  of  the  time.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  five  of  the  Federal  referees 
in  bankruptcy  who  lestified  before 
Bankinf!  and  Currency.  Consumer  bank- 
ruptcies reached  208.000  in  fiscal  1967. 
Icadi'iu  I J  I'le  cancellation  of  about  $15 
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billion  in  personal  debt  These  fisures 
represent  not  only  personal  tragedy  for 
208.000  persons,  but  the  $1  5  billion  is  a 
si«niflcant  loss  to  the  credit  lndustr>' 
which  ultimately  falls  on  all  borrowers. 

Virginia,  with  less  popu'atlnn  than 
1 1  )rida,  has  eisjht  times  as  many  bank- 
iiiptcies.  V'iri;mla  permits  garnishment; 
i'larlda  does  not 

Ohio  With  about  the  same  population 
as  Texas,  has  nearly  50  times  more  bank- 
ruptcies Ohio  permits  garnishment: 
Texas  docs  not. 

Tennessee,  with  population  and  other 
similarities  ua  North  Carolina,  has  ovrr 
25  times  more  bankruptcies.  Tennessee 
until  last  year  ;jermitted  almost  t.ital 
tiarnishment;    North  Carolina  does   not 

California  with  a  sliuhtly  larcer  ixjp- 
iilation  than  New  York,  has  five  times 
more  banki-uptcies.  California  permits 
tiarnishment  of  up  to  50  percent  of  a 
workers'  wage:  New  York  has  a  law  sim- 
ilar to  title  II.  This  situation  caused  a 
I-'ederal  referee  in  bankruptcy  from  Ore- 
gon to  testify 

Wh.tt  cMsturbs  me  most  l3  that  garnish- 
ment aff>>rds  these  >ounB;  people  wUh  .i^ome 
Justification  fur  wiping  out  their  debta  In 
b.uilcruptoy  I  say  young  people  because  the 
>tverai;e  ai^e  of  banlcruptcy  Is  29  years  and 
some  of  them  come  In  as  early  its  23  and 
24  and  25  ye. its.  They  iLsually  liave  two  or 
three  children  Many  of  them  come  to  me 
after  court  Is  over  to  say  that  they  would 
have  been  ,ible  in  time  to  pay  the  Just  bills 
If  they  had  been  plven  an  opportunity,  but 
repeated  garnishment  had  prevented  them 
from  holding  steady  jobs.  Our  present  laws 
are  causing  'hem  to  lose  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tion.' 

FYom  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience, I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  prohibition  of  garnishment  in  my 
native  Tcxsis  has  not  slowed  the  growth 
of  the  con.sumer  credit  industry-,  cut 
down  on  the  ratio  of  installment  buying 
nor  hampered  the  collection  of  debts. 

The  prohibition  of  k,'arnl3hment  of  current 
wages  has  by  no  means  put  loan  companies 
out  of  business  in  Texas    - 

Agreed  the  Federal  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy from  Dallas. 

FYom  what  I  have  learned  from  other 
States,  particularly  Pennsylvania,  the  credit 
losses  on  consumer  loans  are  not  any  i^eater 
In  States  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages — 

Agreed  the  referee  from  Oregon 

The  need  to  restrict  garnishment  is 
simply  that  the  wage  t-arner  must  have 
the  protection  and  use  of  his  salary.  The 
fact  IS  that  many  States  liave  not  pro- 
tected the  wage-earning  consumer.  The 
consumer  is  usually  underrepresented  in 
ytate  legislatures,  while  the  loan  com- 
panies and  collection  agencies  maintain 
aggressive  lobbies  I  .speak  from  my  ex- 
perience as  a  former  Texas  State  Sen- 
ator 

And  the  f^ct  is  that  most  Stale  laws 
on  garnisliment  are  a  h.odge-podge  of 
thro'A  backs  encouraging  consumer  peon- 
age and  contributing  directly  to  the 
alarming  increase  in  consumer  bank- 
raptcies 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  effective  Federal  resf-ictions 
on  wage  garnishment,  as  contained  in 
title  II  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 


der If  we  can  agree  upon  a  limitation  of 
time  on  this  amendment? 

How  many  of  the  Members  would  like 
to  talk  on  this  amendment? 

I  .see  five  standing  now. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  at  10  minutes  to  2 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  all  of  the  lime  up  to 
now  has  been  taken  by  those  who  are 
against  the  amendment  I  would  like  to 
have  at  least  4  (jr  5  minutes  to  speak  on 
the  amendment 

Mr  PATMAN  Each  Member  would 
have  5  minutes  That  will  be  25  minutes. 
Now  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery  I  has  gotten  up.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Ifll  debau-  on  this  amend- 
ment clo.se  in  30  ininuti.'s. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Wyman  1  for  4  minutes 

Mr  W^'MAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  under- 
stood that  the  i;entleman  from  Texas 
announced  that  there  would  be  5  minutes 
given  each  one  of  the  Members  who 
were  standing:  is  that  not  correct ■> 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  PATMAN  Yes.  I  thought  that 
there  were  six  Members  standing  at  the 
time,  but  if  there  were  more  than  that— 
were  there  seven  Members  standlnp? 

Tl.e  CHAIRMAN.  There  were  eight 
Members  standing. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Cliairman.  I  believe 
they  all  should  be  entitled  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revLse  my  previous  unanimous- 
consent  request,  so  that  each  of  the 
eight  Members  who  were  standing  may 
have  5  minutes  apiece. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  I'.o  objection. 

The  CHAmMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 1  Mr   Wyman  1 

Mr  WY'MAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  take  the  5  minutes,  but  I  do 
want  to  be  able  to  say  a  few  things  about 
this  bill,  and  the  pending  amendment. 

I  agree  that  uamlshment  can  become 
a  monster:  that  it  is  a  bad  boy  I  deplore 
the  concept  and  its  abuses,  and  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  Mrs  Sulliv\n1  has  said,  and 
what  other  Members  have  said  about  how 
It  needs  to  be  better  regulated  to  pro- 
tect our  people. 

I  favor  a  resliiction  on  the  abuses  of 
garnishment  by  commercial  collection 
agencies  as  well  as  others  13ul  the  place 
to  address  this  argument  is  not  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
State  legislatures  It  is  not  for  as  here 
to  impose  on  every  Slat?  in  the  Union 
the  New  York  formula,  which  is  what  this 
legislation  does. 

JUit  because  there  i.s  a  difTerencc  in 
the  law.  and  a  marked  difference,  be- 


tween perhaps  what  California  does,  and 
what  New  Hampshire  does  or  what  New 
York  does,  does  not  give  the  Congress 
the  power  to  step  in  and  say  "we  are  go- 
ing to  pass  a  uniform  law."  The  argu- 
ment about  controlling  the  monster  i.s 
for  the  State  legislatures,  except  pos- 
sibly m  regard  to  processes  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fundamentally  this 
title  is  just  a  naked  preemption  of  the 
State  liiw  witiiout  Federal  authority.  If 
this  bill  were  to  provide  that  only  garn- 
ishment arising  from  claims  arising  in  or 
out  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
are  to  be  .so  limited  there  would  be  some 
ba.sis  for  exercising  the  jurisdictional 
proliibitlon  upon  the  State  courts.  But 
to  do  as  this  bill  does,  which  is  to  deny 
to  all  of  the  State  courts  the  power  to 
txerci.se  any  process  to  help  a  creditor 
collect  from  a  debtor  in  that  State  when 
the  legislature  of  that  Slate  has  con- 
sidered the  subject  time  and  time  again, 
and  .said  that  the  State  court  is  to  have 
this  power  is  to  supersede  State  laws 
without  any  foundation  of  authority 
whatsoever  The  memorandimi  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  this  regard  ovei- 
states  the  case,  and  is  not  a  valid  ex- 
position of  constitutional  law.  when  sub- 
jected to  careful  analysis. 

Let  me  give  just  one  example  and  then 
I  will  end  these  remarks. 

Suppose  a  Sute  legislature  wants  to  let 
hospitals  use  the  garnishment  process. 
Omit  the  doctors  or  the  dentists  or  the 
nurses — just  leave  it  to  the  hospitals  to 
have  that  power  in  that  State.  Is  that  not 
properly  for  the  State  legislature?  Of 
course  it  is. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  here  denies 
any  State  legislature  any  garnishment 
ixiwer  except  the  New  York  formula  of 
10  percent  above  $30-a-week. 

I  .say  this  is  something  that  we  should 
not  impose  on  any  other  State.  I  say  this 
IS  not  because  I  support  garnishment  but 
because  it  is  unconstitutional. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  whatever  for- 
mula or  combination  of  formulas  or 
amendments  here  that  will  make  it  clear 
that  while  we  are  in  agreement  that  gar- 
nisment  Is  bad  and  we  desire  to  do  some- 
thmg  to  regulate  it  but  that  we  are  lim- 
ited in  how  far  we  can  po  by  law.  We 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  impose  a  uniform 
law  on  the  States  in  the  manner  pro- 
jKxsed  here  today 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Jones  I. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  did  not  intend  to  st)cak  on  this  matter 
at  all.  I  had  been  t^oing  along  on  this  bill 
because  I  thought  that  we  were  trying  to 
enact  legislation  to  give  specific  and 
helpful  information  to  the  people  who 
are  availing   themselves  of  credit. 

It  came  as  a  kind  of  a  surprise  to  me 
to  find  out  tliat  the  committee  evidently 
wants  to  amend  the  laws  and  take  away 
State-  rights  and  Kive  an  advantage  to 
a  deadbeat  who  does  not  want  to  pay  his 
bills,  and  to  take  away  the  recourse  that 
an  iionesl  merchant  has  to  collect  a  legal 
account. 

I  have  never  heard  such  a  conglomera- 
tion of  naive  .statements  by  intelligent 
i^eople  as  I  have  heard  about  this  gar- 
nishment law. 

How  Is  anyone  going  to  collect  from 
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a  deadbeat  if  you  are  taking  away  the 
tool  to  collect — the  only  thing  that  he 
lias.  It  just  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
nie. 

I  have  been  trying  to  go  along.  But  the 
gentlewoman  from  St.  Louis  spoke  a 
minute  ago  about  the  Imposition  on  these 
:^eople  and  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
-:imething  about  garnishment  being  a 
means  of  collecting  an  unjust  debt.  Of 
cjurse,  you  cannot  collect  anything  ex- 
cept a  just  debt.  The  courts  decide  when 
a  debt  is  just.  That  is  a  part  of  it.  That 
uidgmcnt  has  to  be  made  before  they  can 
enforce  garnishment  procedures. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I  think  ■we  are 
doiiicr  enouuh  to  help  these  people  pro- 
ti'Cting  them  from  usury  and  hidden 
credit  charges — in.stead  of  going  further 
and  takinc  away  from  the  creditor  the 
opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  the  laws 
of  his  State  to  collect  money  that  is  due 
him. 

These  are  not  all  bad  people  who  use 
this  procedure  of  garnishment.  They  are 
not  all  crooks.  There  might  be  some 
crooks— I  do  not  doubt  that — the  small 
loan  companies  and  things  like  that.  But 
we  are  trying  to  give  you  a  bill  that 
they  can  work  under  and  control  those 
people.  Now  you  want  to  take  away  the 
only  recourse  that  the  legitimate  mer- 
chant has  when  he  sells  goods  and  the 
fellow  does  not  want  to  pay  for  them. 

You  say.  'No:  wt  cannot  uo  ahead  and 
garnishee  him.  " 

Someone  mentioned  particularly  the 
Federal  employees,  that  we  have  more 
deadbeats  in  the  Federal  Government  or 
people  who  know  that  they  cannot  be 
bothered  with  this  thing.  I  thought  that 
we  had  taken  care  of  that  sometime 
ago — but  evidently  we  did  not. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation,  but  when  you 
.-eem  determined  to  take  away  States 
rights.  I  am  going  to  give  second  thought 
to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau"  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  LattaL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chainnan.  when  this 
matter  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
garnishment  was  a  proper  subject  in 
this  bill. 

I  still  have  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  is  rightfully  a  part  of  this 
bill  as  it  deals  with  loan  sharks  and 
high  interest  rates  and  notifying  the 
debtor  before  he  goes  into  debt  as  to 
how  much  interest  he  is  t^oing  to  pay, 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  this  is  proper.  I  am  for  these 
ti-uth-in-lending  sections  and  support 
them,  I  supported  the  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  here  tightening  up 
these  provisions  in  the  bill. 

But  when  it  comes  to  dabbling  into 
States  rights — and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  there  are  such  things  as 
States  rights,  and  trying  to  impose  upon 
the  49  other  States  the  law  of  one  single 
State;  namely.  New  York,  then  I  say  it  is 
time  to  stop.  look,  and  listen. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  a  precedent  of 
iiaving  New  York  State's  laws  incorpo- 
rated into  our  Federal  statutes  and 
have  tliese  laws  take  precedent  over  the 
laws  of  the  other  49  States,  then  we 
ought  to  know  about  it  here  and  now. 


I.  for  one,  resent  having  another  State 
telling  the  State  of  Ohio  what  their 
garnishment  laws  ought  to  be  by  incor- 
porating its  laws  into  our  Federal 
statutes. 

We  have  had  garnishment  laws  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  many,  many  years. 
They  have  been  through  the  courts  and 
have  been  upheld  many,  many  times.  I 
have  not  seen  many  abuses  because  I 
agree  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  tliat  perhaps 
we  are  ti-ying  too  hard  to  protect  indi- 
viduals from  paying  their  jast  debts. 

I  happen  to  be  of  the  old  school  which 
believes  you  should  pay  your  ju.st  debts. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  we  sh.ould 
take  away  a  means  of  collection  from  a 
creditor  after  he  has  extended  his  credit 
to  one  who  wi.shes  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  .should  uo 
on  record  here  as  being  for  tlie  person 
who  does  not  want  to  pay  his  .lust  debts 
and  against  the  person  who  puts  up  the 
credit.  We  have  a  lot  of  small  business 
people  extending  credit.  We  are  not  al- 
ways talking  about  Sears,  Roebuck  or  the 
large  department  stores.  We  are  lalkiiv.; 
about  little  individual  :  lore  owiicrs  out 
in  Ottawa.  Ohio,  or  Hohiale.  Ohio.  Some- 
times these  small  busines.smen  mu.st  mo 
into  county  or  municipal  courts  to  collect 
what  is  owing  them.  These  small  busi- 
nessmen work  long  hours  for  tlic  money 
to  buy  merchandise  and  they  deserve  to 
be  paid  when  they  extend  credit.  Now  we 
should  not  come  along  with  Federal  le;;is- 
lation  and  say  that  you  cannot  collect 
through  garnishment  proceedings  unless 
you  comply  with  a  Federal  statute. 

I  do  hope  that  this  House  will  stop  and 
look  at  this  particular  title.  I  think  the 
title  should  come  out.  Take  it  all  out,  not 
only  the  first  section  as  proposed  by  this 
amendment,  for  it  will  not  do  the  job, 
but  the  entire  title.  We  must  have  a  fur- 
ther amendment  to  take  out  the  balance 
of  this  title  under  the  present  parlia- 
mentaiT  situation.  I  hope  that  this  House 
takes  this  action  so  we  will  have  a  good 
truth-in-lending  bill  and  one  which  will 
not  superimpose  the  will  of  New  York 
Stnte  on  our  other  49  Status  through 
Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  take  the  city  of  New 
York  or  New  York  State  as  a  model  for 
much  of  anything.  The  city  of  New  Y'ork 
has  the  highest  per  capita  debt  of  any 
municipality  in  the  United  States,  some 
S4  billion-plus.  I  would  prefer  not  take 
New  York  City  as  a  model  for  anythin;-;. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississipjn 
(Mr.  AbernethyI. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  merchants  there 
are  in  the  United  States.  I  imagine  there 
are  several  hundred  thousand,  perliaps 
a  million  or  so. 

I  have  not  yet  lost  faith  in  these  Amer- 
ican businessmen.  Nor  have  I  yet  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  every  American 
businessman  is  a  crook  or  a  potential 
crook  as  some  here  in  their  support  of 
title  II  seem  to  conclude. 


It  hurts  me  when  it  is  suggested  that 
the  average  storeowner  or  department 
store  operator  is  a  cheat,  or  that  he 
would  force  the  sale  of  merchandise  upon 
a  man  simply  for  the  privilege  of  gous- 
ing  the  salaried  man.  I  would  hke  to  be- 
lieve, and  I  do  believe,  that  merchants 
make  sales  to  customers,  including  waee 
earners,  becau.se  they  feel  they  are  mak- 
ing a  good  and  fair  transaction,  one  that 
is  good  for  the  customer  as  well  as  the 
merchant. 

It  is  a  universal  rule  that  one  cannot 
buy  merchandi.se  unless  he  can  show  a 
capacity  to  pay.  There  may  be  a  few  rot- 
ten merchants,  or  .shylocks  or  cheats, 
among  our  multiplied  thou.sands  of 
American  merchants:  but  why  should  we 
destroy  all  of  them  and  a  legitimate 
method  of  jirotecling  creditors  simply 
because  there  are  a  few  in  the  merchan- 
dising field  who  want  to  cheat  or  be  o))- 
inessive. 

Since  tlie  courts  of  the  Enghsh-speak- 
!  -  people  were  established,  suits  may  be 
brouuht  for  many  purposes— lor  actions 
in  tort,  lor  damages,  for  trespass,  for 
debt  and  so  on.  When  the  claim  is  re- 
duced to  a  judgment,  there  are  only  two 
methods  by  which  the  judgment  creditor 
can  recover  and  collect.  One  is  by  a  levy 
upon  the  debtors  properly:  the  other  is 
by  garnishment.  If  a  levy  upon  his  prop- 
erty is  legitimate,  why  would  not  a  levy 
upon  his  income  be  legitimate? 

One  is  just  as  legitimate  as  the  other. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  what  tlie 
t;enlleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Jones  I 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Latta]  had  to  say.  They  were  so  right 
and  so  .sound.  There  are  some  Slates 
that  probably  do  not  like  garnishment. 
There  are  others  that  do.  Let  the  States 
make  that  decision.  The  lime  may  even 
come  when  .some  Stales  will  want  to 
eliminate  the  right  to  levy  on  a  mans 
proi>erty  to  recover  on  a  judgment.  Let 
them  make  that  decision.  Why  should  we 
establish  here  the  one  rule  by  which 
evei-y  State  and  eveiw  court  in  this  coun- 
try and  every  rreditor  in  this  country 
should  be  guided? 

Bear  in  mind,  when  we  eliminate  tlie 
lawful  right  lo  garnishee  waces  to  re- 
cover on  legitimate  judgment  debts,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  jiood  many  mer- 
chants who  will  say.  "They  have  reduced 
my  opporluniiy  to  collect  on  the  fellow 
who  may  dcfavilt.  .so  I  am  just  not  goina: 
to  let  him  have  the  merchandise."  Other- 
wise the  merchant  mreht  have  done  busi- 
ness with  the  would-be  buyer.  This  gar- 
nishment !)rovision  will  undoubtedly  do 
those  you  are  li-yins  to  protect  more 
harm  than  good.  If  he  sorely  needs  cer- 
tain mercliandise  you.  by  this  provision, 
will  reduce  his  opportunity  to  secuie 
credit. 

I  just  hoi^e  v.e  will  not  go  far  afield 
Jrom  the  real  objectives  ot  this  bill  in 
taking  care  of  consumer  credit  problems 
and  move  into  the  foreign  field  of  par- 
ni.-i-'menl.  Certainly  this  ought  to  be  hit 
to  the  judement  of  the  respective  legis- 
latures of  the  Stales  of  this  Nation.  If 
Texas  does  not  want  garnishment,  as 
they  apparently  do  not.  that  is  all  right 
with  me.  If  Ohio  wants  it.  why  not  let 
them  have  it?  Why  sliould  we  be  the 
judpc?  Why  is  it  that  we  substitute  our 
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Judgment  for  that  of  our  great  Stat- 
legislatures,  all  of  them  are  closer  to  the 
people  and  to  this  strictly  local  cjuestloti 
than  are  we  here  In  Washington. 

These  member.s  who  ^n  harshly  spoke 
of  aianilshment  told  us  how  cruel  it  was, 
•  how  ancient,  how  old.  how  mean,  and 
how  rigid  and  unfair  was  such  a  pro- 
ceeding Yet  they  recognize  t.ie  legiti- 
macy, rightness.  and  fairness  of  it  by 
bringing  in  their  own  version  of  garnish- 
ment 

Although  they  condemn  garni.shment, 
they  do  not  outlaw  it  They  bring  in  their 
own  version  of  such  They  arc  attempting: 
to  substitute  their  version  for  that  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Bverj'one  over  the  Na- 
tion must  all  sub.scnbe  to  what  they  say 
They  are  a.ssuming  a  holier  than  thou 
attitude.  Tliey  superimpose  their  views 
and  their  versions  on  ever>-  State,  every 
legislature,  every  creditor,  and  every 
debtor  in  tlil.s  Union  on  an  entirely  and 
completely  local  matter. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  AJBERNF:tHY  I  yield  to  the  .gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman,  does 
the  t:entloman  not  also  find  it  cjuite  in- 
teresting that  the  US.  Government  has 
the  very  stmnge  garnushment  procecd- 
uitr,  actually  one  which  mo.5t  people 
should  bf  offended  bv  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  can 
move  m  .uid  take  your  property  and  in- 
c  ime  without  much  notice 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  They  can  move  in 
and  take  it  with  much  less  notice  than 
these  business  people.  Indeed,  the  fed- 
eral authority  is  more  cruel  and  more 
VICIOUS  than  any  comparable  State 
authority. 

Most  business  people  are  not  bad.  Let 
u.-;  nut  .,'et  ourselves  oif  on  the  idea  that 
lliese  people  are  all  crooks  or  that  they 
are  impoouig  on  poor  people. 

In  behalf  of  both  the  creditor  and 
debU'r.  the  merchant  and  the  buyer,  and 
in  support  of  the  right  of  the  States  to 
make  a  decision  on  what  is  purely  a  hx-al 
and  State  matter,  this  amendnient  ;.hould 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIR^LAN  The  Chair  rcco^tnlzes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  i  Mr, 
Waggonner!. 

Mr  WAGGONNFJ?  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  .n  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  '  Mr. 

MdN'TGOMERY  1. 

Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  left 
b.ome  before  daybreak  th.is  morning,  on 
my  way  to  the  Presidential  breakfast, 
when  I  left  my  overshioes  at  home,  be- 
cause I  thmk  I  need  them  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  protect  my  feet  today  from  the 
tears  that  have  this  carpet  soggy  from 
cnmg  over  the  mistreatment  ni  tliese 
poor  people  who  have  been  unable  to  ;>.:iy 
tl.cir  bills. 

The  principle  of  garnishment  le^.sla- 
tion  in  everj'  State  is  e.xactly  the  same  as 
it  IS  in  criminal  laws — :t  :s  intended  to 
deter  the  man  who  overspends  and  does 
not  make  any  effort  to  handle  his  per- 
sonal ousiness  in  a  way  that  will  let  them 
meet  his  obligations  when  the  time  comes 
to  pay  his  just  and  honest  debts,  just 
e.xactly  as  padlocks  put  on  a  business- 
man's door  warn  a  man  lie  will  be  in  vio- 


lation of  criminal  law  If  he  breaks  that 
lock  and  enters  when  he  should  not. 

l>et  me  explain  tiie  reaaon  why  we  have 
trouble  in  the  United  States  today.  The 

number  oi-.e  Issue  is  vloleiice  crime  in  the 
streets,  civil  disobedience  Why?  Because 
people  m  every  level  of  government, 
esriecially  at  the  »  ederal  level,  have  not 
yet  realized  we  have  an  obligation  not 
only  to  protect  the  inin)cent  but  to  pros- 
ecute the  lawless  Wheti  v.e  prosecute 
Uie  lawless,  -.ve  are  going  to  get  rid  of  this 
problem  of  lawlessness  and  crime  I'nd 
violence  in  tlie  streets. 

We  here  ought  to  p.ive  the  s^ime  protc  c- 
tion  to  the  little  businessman  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  Aber- 
.NETiiYl  was  just  talking  about,  that  we 
fi".  e  to  the  innocent  We  ought  to  protect 
him  frrim  that  occasioi-ial  c'eadbeat 
These  little  independent  businessmen 
are  not  all  bad. 

Tills  propiisal.  this  title,  should  not  be 
a  part  of  this  legisHtlon  today  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  there  ..i  already  a 
federally  authorized  study  of  famish- 
ment legislation,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
a  Federal  recommendation 

This  Congress  approved  thut  study, 
and  It  is  und'?rw  ay  now 

This  projiosal  additionally  should  not 
be  a  part  o'  this  lecislation  today,  be- 
cause members  of  the  committee  say. 
We  are  '-'oiw-i  to  drop  it  in  conference. 
We  want  it  for  bargainini:  power  with 
the  Senate  ■■  When  Members  .'^tand  up 
and  make  that  .sort  of  adnu.ssion  they 
should  remember  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  read  this  debate,  iil.so.  They 
know  what  is  going  on  over  here,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  hoodwinked  or 
browbeaten  in  conference  wlien  we  make 
statements  such  as  that  openly. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  exempts  80  per- 
cent of  any  individuals  income  from  gar- 
nishm.ent  That  is  pretty  t-enerous.  in  my 
opinion  I  have  done  law  enforcement 
work  I  have  served  garnishment  reapers. 
I  know  something  about  it 

When  one  serves  a  jami.shment  paper 
on  an  individual  in  someone's  employ, 
and  that  man  w  ho  em.ploys  the  employee 
being  served  does  not  respond,  he  be- 
comes, under  the  Louisiana  law,  liable  for 
that  entire  debt. 

What  about  the  Federal  Government? 
This  is  where  we  should  Ix-  concerned. 
This  IS  the  subject  the  gentlen-ian  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBROdKl  broached  a  min- 
ute ago  m  the  question  of  the  genlle- 
m.an  from  Mississippi. 

The  Federal  Governnvnt  can  garnishee 
even'  p<'nny  of  ii  nuin  s  washes,  ever\- 
penny  of  his  bank  accounts,  to  satisfy 
what?  Incom.e  tax  If  a  lerson  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  pay  income  tax.  he  has  an 
oblinration  to  r>ay  his  other  debts  which 
are  Just.  Why'  B«^cause  most  of  these 
peo[>!e  had  no  part  m  levying  the  income 
taxes,  but  they  had  an  awful  lot  to  say 
about  whether  or  not  they  were  going 
into  a  retail  establishment  to  buy  the 
merchandise  of  a  little  independent  busi- 
nessman 

What  protection  are  we  coin!:  to  give 
this  little  independent  businessman?  Is 
he  not  entitled  to  the  .same  considera- 
tion the  purchaser  is?  Should  he  not 
have  lawful  recourse  to  the  courts  of  this 
land'' 


Do  Members  stand  here  today  to  in- 
dict every  Federal  and  even-'  district 
court  in  this  country,  which  would  allow 
garnishment  to  collect  income  taxes  or 
to  collect  a  just  debt? 

I  do  not  I  do  not  believe  these  penple 
are  all  bad.  If  any  Member  does,  let  him 
go  back  home  to  tell  the  State  legi.'-la- 
turc  and  to  tell  the  Judges.  You  do  not 
know  w  hat  you  an^  doing.  You  arc  enter- 
ing into  a  con.spiracy  with  a  bunch  of 
loan  sharks  and  credit  collectors  We  do 
not  trust  you.  You  cannot  do  it  any 
more." 

Lot  this  Cijnf-re.ss  tend  to  its  own  knit- 
ting at  the  Federal  level.  Let  the  Stales 
run  their  own  laws.  Let  Ihcm  have  par- 
ni.shment  legislation  if  they  want  it.  If 
they  do  not  want  it.  they  do  not  have  to 
have  It  Some  do  not  My  State  does.  I 
want  them  to  have  the  right  to  continue 
It  i!  ihev  want  it 

Mr  REL'SS  .Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gtp.lleman  yield ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  am  clad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  trom  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  gentleman  ls  making  a  movinc; 
case  m  behalf  of  the  rights  of  n  creditor. 
I  will  agree  that  a  creditor's  rights  de- 
sei've  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
!  )  :  leld  1  mmule  of  my  time  to  the 
t-'t  Mtleman  from  Louisiana. 

rt.c  CilAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
ul  t'ne  fi^ct  that  there  is  a  class  of  debtors 
makmg  i30.000  a  year  whose  wages  are 
entirely  exempt  from  garnishment.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Surely. 

Mr  REUSS  And  liiat  that  class  is  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unite  1 
ft-ites' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  exactly 
riu'ht. 

Mr  r.EUSS.  Would  the  gentleman  join 
in  a  camijaign  to  make  the  rights  of 
creditors  more  real  by  extending  the 
right  of  garnishment  to  the  salaries  of 
Members? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  Had  to.  if 
the  gen.tltman  will  join  me.  I  will  intro- 
duce that  leei.'^lation.  if  the  frentleman 
will   drop   this  from   this  proposo.l. 

Mr    REUSS    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
'  leld  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Montgomery  ] 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  certainly  will  not  take  all  of  my  time, 
but  I  should  bneHy  like  to  explain  what 
the  .iniMidment  does,  again. 

M"  amendment  would  strike  out  sec- 
tion 201  of  titlo  II  of  this  bill.  If  my 
ami'ndment  is  adopted  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  I  have  agreed 
tliat  possibly  I  could  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  of  title  II.  So.  actually, 
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if  we  can  adopt  this  amendment  cer- 
tainly I  would  follow  with  an  amend- 
ment taking  all  of  title  II  out,  which 
would  take  out  the  garnishment  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
t;entlcman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

I  am  astounded  that  the  proponents 
(if  this  legislation  would  suggest  that 
the  Congress  should  write  local  law  in 
the  field  of  garnishment. 

It  happens  in  my  State  that  we  do 
not  have  a  garnishment  law,  but  it  is 
a  matter  for  our  State  legislature.  I 
would  point  out  these  folks  who  are  so 
concerned  about  the  debtor  are  prob- 
ably not  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  debt-paying  debtor  might  well 
wind  up  being  punished  by  tliis  provi- 
sion, because  any  businessman  who  stays 
m  business  takes  into  account  in  his 
price-fixing  procedures  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  If  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  dcadbeats  are  protected,  then 
the  debt  payers  will  be  paying  higher 
I)rices  for  merchandise. 

I  note  also  that  the  committee  in  its 
amendment  to  the  original  bill  was  very 
careful  to  leave  the  tax  gatherers,  both 
federal  and  State,  untouched  by  this 
title  II  provision.  Now.  if  the  little  cor- 
ner grocery  store  is  to  be  deprived  of  its 
rights  under  State  law,  why  cannot  the 
massive  Federal  Government  be  required 
to  give  the  same  consideration  to  the 
wage  earner? 

May  I  point  out  further,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jield  further,  that  some  of 
us,  like  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Rogers],  and  others,  have  for  sev- 
eral years  worked  with  the  wage  earners 
provisions  of  chapter  13  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  We  have  not  only  amended 
that  act.  v.e  have  also  tried  by  contacts 
throughout  the  Nation  to  encourage  the 
use  of  chapter  13  proceedings  to  en- 
courage wage  earners  to  pay  their  debts 
under  an  arrangement  procedure  pro- 
vided in  chapter  13. 

The  approach  by  this  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  negates  all  of  the  efforts  we  have 
made  in  this  field.  It  creates  a  privileged 
class  which  of  those  who  are  not  willing 
to  pay  their  honest  debts.  It  takes  away 
the  basic  rights  of  the  States  to  regulate 
in  a  strictly  local  field  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing  out 
this  most  important  matter  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  bill  was  drawn  up.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  if  you  want  to  let 
the  Slates  regulate  their  own  garnish- 
ment laws,  you  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. If  you  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  in  on  the  State  authority, 
then  vote  against  my  amendment.  It  is 
ju-st  that  simple. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
note  in  title  II  of  this  legislation — and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  oversight 


or  not — that  there  is  nothing  said  about 
the  assignment  of  wages  procedures 
available  In  most  States  of  the  Union. 
The  assignment  of  wages  procedure  are 
the  ones  that  an  unscrupulous  business- 
man will  be  using.  If  you  enact  this  bill 
into  law,  the  only  person  who  will  be 
hurt,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  scrupulous 
businessman  who  is  furnishing  the  food 
for  the  table  and  the  furniture  for  the 
home  of  the  wage  earner.  I  see  nothing 
here  that  prevents  an  unscrupulous  mer- 
chant getting  his  customer  to  assign 
wages  at  the  time  he  makes  a  purchase. 
That  Is  not  a  garnishment  procedure  and 
would  not  be  precluded  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Patman]  for  5  minutes  to  close  debate 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  New  York  law.  Neither  is  it  the 
Louisiana  law.  The  Louisiana  law  is  just 
about  as  near  to  this  title  of  the  bill  as 
is  the  New  York  law.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  refer  to  it  as  the  New 
York  people  trying  to  get  their  law  en- 
acted into  Federal  legislation,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  States  have 
similar  laws  to  this.  Some  are  more  op- 
pressive than  others.  No  one  wants  to 
help  an  individual  beat  a  just  and  hon- 
est debt.  There  are  ways  of  collecting 
debts  other  than  garnishment  which,  of 
course,  is  the  most  cruel  method  that 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  take,  for  in- 
stance, situations  which  arise  at  Federal 
facilities.  In  the  congressional  district 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  when 
they  write  to  me  about  a  merchant  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  an  account  overdue 
and  an  employee  is  employed  at  a  cer- 
tain Federal  facility,  I  just  tell  them  to 
go  to  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  get  a 
liquidated  claim  of  judgment,  and  file 
that  with  the  manager  of  that  facility. 
Either  he  will  make  arrangements  for  it 
to  be  paid  or  the  purchaser  will  be  fined. 
There  is  no  real  problem  in  collecting 
debts  from  big  company  concerns  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  Federal 
projects,  if  they  are  not  liquidated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  can  never  tell 
whether  it  will  be  questioned,  but  when 
one  gets  a  judgment,  one  can  collect 
upon  it.  The  rights  of  the  individual 
States  are  protected. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  title  dealing  with 
the  operation  of  the  States,  section  204 
at  page  42  of  the  bill,  if  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  read  it.  they  will  find 
that  the  State  rights  and  State  laws  are 
pretty  well  provided  for. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  committee  performed  an  excel- 
lent job  in  going  into  all  of  these  laws 
of  the  different  States  and.  finally,  agreed 
upon  one  provision  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  would  be  fair  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  should  be  supported 


rather  than  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery], an  amendment  which  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  committee  di- 
rectly. However,  the  amendments  of  the 
committee  have  been  considered  very 
carefullj' — considered  and  weighed  and 
evaluated,  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  after  careful  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
should  vote  with  the  committee  on  this 
issue  which  in  my  opinion  would  rep- 
resent a  vote  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Kcntlewoir.an  from 
Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  two 
letters  which  I  have  received,  one  from 
the  Republic  Steel  Corp.  and  one  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Con^.,  directed 
to  the  attitude  of  major  industries  on  this 
issue.  The  letter  from  the  Republic  Steel 
Corp.  is  signed  by  the  vice  president  for 
corporate  relations  and  public  affairs, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Lumb,  in  which  he  states,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

We  believe  tlicre  are  many  re.-uicns  ficm 
the  point  of  view  of  both  employers  and 
cmployess  which  lnvor  r.  prohibition  of  gar- 
r.ishmcnt  laws. 

From  a  company  standpoint.  I'ne  garnish- 
ment of  an  employee's  wages  imposes  a  sub- 
stantial adminiiitrativc  burden. 

And  he  po^n  on: 

In  several  ir.siances  where  legal  questions 
have  been  involved,  the  expense  to  Republic 
cf  a  garntshmsnt  proceeding  lias  been  almost 
iis  great  as  the  amotint  bein^  garntshed. 
In  one  pendini;  lawiuit.  Republic  and  another 
company  are  being  sued  for  510.000  damages 
for  allegedly  caiising  the  wrongful  ;'.irni;h- 
ment  of  an  employees  v. ages  ;u  the  tarn 
of    $57.78. 

The  cost  to  Republic  in  terms  of  dair.a"? 
to  employee  relations  Is  perhaps  even  more 
substauUal.  'While  it  is  difficult  to  meitsurc. 
we  believe  that  the  pitrnishment  of  nn  em- 
ployee's wages  often  impairs  the  employees 
performance  on  the  Job.  In  r.  lew  instances 
repeated  difficulties  with  respect  io  garnish- 
ments have  made  it  necessary  to  discharge 
the  employee. 

Tlie  disadvantr.ses  cf  earnislimein  li-.ws 
t3  the  employee  are  uI-jO  numerou?.  Asid? 
f.'-om  paying  interest  on  his  debt,  tlie  em- 
ployee 1.S  usually  required  to  pay  hUng  I?es 
and  otlicr  co.sts  relating  to  the  garnishmcr.: 
proceeding  v.'hich  .".re  added  lo  ihe  .".rr.cunt 
being  garnished.  Moreov.->r.  a  garnishme.it 
proceeding  is  clten  the  ;orerunner  of  cor.- 
tmuing  financial  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  employee  and  i.^  frequently  f"!lo-.ved  by 
personal   b.inkruptcy   proceedings. 

I  have  a  similar  letter  from  Mr.  V.'ii- 
liam  G.  Whyte,  vies  president  of  United 
States  Steel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the  two 
ktters  to  \hich  I  have  referred: 

REPCET.1C  SxEtx  Corp.. 
Clc-jclor.d.  Ohio,  November  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Leoiior  K.  Sl-lliv.^n, 
Chairmen,  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
DE.^R  Mrs.  Si-lliv.^n:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  Republic  Steel  Corporation  to  support 
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■ntle  II  of  the  trulh-ln-lendliig  bill  iHR 
11601 1  which  would  prohibit  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages 

We  believe  there  are  many  reasons  from 
the  point  of  view  of  both  employers  and 
employees  which  favDr  .v  prohibition  of  gar- 
nishment laws 

From  a  company  standpoint,  the  garnish- 
ment of  .in  emplovee's  wages  imposes  a  sub- 
stantial idmlnlstratlve  burden  The  handling 
of  garnishment  orders  .idds  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business  with  no  benefit  whatsoever  to 
the  employer  More<iver  if  a  nottce  of  gar- 
nishment 13  not  .ittended  to  promptly  leven 
though  the  propriety  .>f  the  garnishment  may 
be  m  question  I  a  Judgment  may  be  entered 
directly  against  the  companv 

In  several  instances  where  legal  questions 
have  been  involved  the  exp)ense  to  Republic 
of  a  garnishment  proceeding  has  been  almost 
as  great  as  the  amount  being  garnished  In 
one  pending  lawsuit  Republic  and  another 
company  are  being  sued  for  $10  (X)0  d.images 
for  allegedly  cavising  the  wrongful  garnish- 
ment of  an  employee's  wages  in  the  sum  of 
557  78 

The  cost  to  Republic  In  terms  of  damage 
to  employee  relations  is  perhaps  even  more 
sulistant;al.  While  It  Is  difficult  to  measure, 
we  believe,  that  the  garnishment  of  an  em- 
ployee's wages  '>ften  impairs  the  employee's 
performance  on  the  job  In  a  few  instances 
repeated  difficulties  with  respect  to  garnish- 
ments have  made  it  necessary  to  discharge 
the  employee 

The  disadvantages  of  garnishment  laws  to 
the  emplnvee  ire  also  numerous  Aside  from 
paying  Interest  on  his  debt  the  employee  Is 
usually  required  to  pay  tiling  fees  and  other 
costs  relating  to  the  garnishment  proceed- 
ing which  are  added  to  the  amount  being 
garnished  Moreover,  a  garnishment  proceed- 
ing is  often  the  forerunner  of  continuing 
financial  difflcultles  experienced  by  the  em- 
ployee and  IS  frequently  followed  by  personal 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  extension  oj 
credit  fostered  by  ftie  garnishment  laws  is 
beneticial  to  the  qfonomy  of  the  United 
States  Aside  from  the  disruption  caused  by 
individual  b  mkruptcles.  the  garnishment 
laws  encourage  the  extension  nf  credit  which 
would  not  ot.ierwise  be  ^.jranted  and  help  to 
divert  an  employees  earnings  away  from  the 
purchase  of  g.)ods  and  services  into  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  the  costs  of  garnish- 
ment proceedings  Thus  the  prohibition  of 
garnishment  laws  might  well  be  beneficial 
for  the  economy 

It  IS  our  belief  [hat  the  prohibition  of  gar- 
nishment laws  would  remove  'a  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  We  would  appreciate 
your  making  copies  of  this  letter  available  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  so  that  our  position  on  this 
matter  will  be  made  known  to  them  Extra 
copies  of  the  letter  have  been  enclosed  for 
that  purpose. 

Sincerely. 

H     C     LUMB. 

Vice  Preitdent.  Corporate  Relation:*  and 
Piibiic  Affatr.t, 

'ONfTED  STATT9  STECL  CORP.. 

Wai>tt7igton.  DC  .  October  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Leunor  K    SfLUVAN. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs.    US      Houie     of     Represi'ntatties, 
Waslnngton.  D  C. 
Dk\r  Mrs.  Sullivan:   I  am  taUng  this  op- 
portunity to  communicate  with  you  regard- 
:mi»  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  'HP.    11601). 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  which 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  our  operation  is 
Tttl?  ir.  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages.  We  are  In  faior  of  the  provisions  of 
Title  II  idealing  with  the  Prohibition  of 
Ciarnishment  of  Wages)  to  the  bill  now  be- 
fore your  Subcommittee 

Wage  garnishments  constitute  a  heavy 
«nd  costly   admiiilstralive   burden   upon  our 


company  Quite  .ip.irt  from  the  administra- 
tive burden  that  i;iirnlshments  Impose  on 
any  large-size  company,  we  believe  that  this 
repayment  device  may  well  lead  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  wage  earners  m  situa- 
tions where  credit  more  reasonably  might 
be  withheld  and  in  fact  serves  to  enhance  the 
credit  problems  to  which  many  employees 
find  themseUes  subject 

We  sincerely  trust  lh.it  our  comments  may 
be  helpful  to  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Sincerely. 

Wm     O     Wuvte 

Mr  P.\TMAN  Mr  Chairman,  thi.s 
amendment  ha.s  been  fully  discu.ssed. 
Therefore.  I  a.sk  for  a  vote  on  it  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Cominitlee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  will  su.stain  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  MYP:RS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  Meld'' 

Mr  HALPEE^N  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  ha.s  expired  All  time 
has  expired 

The  que.stlon  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  tientleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Montgomery]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

-Mr.s  SULLIVAN  Mr  Chaimian,  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Montgom- 
ery and  Mr  Patman 

The  Committee  aeain  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  98. 
noes  lOL 

So  the  amendment  wits  rejixrted 

lOMMrriFE      AMSNOMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  simendmcnt. 

The  Clerk  read  its  follows : 

On  page  40.  line  6    strike     PROHIBITION 
and  insert     RESTRICTION    , 

The  committee  amendment  was  ai^reed 
to. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  lemainder 
of  the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point  except,  of 
course,  that  committee  amendments 
come  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr    GROSS    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

The  Clerk  will  :ead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  202  la)  No  person  may  .attach  or  gar- 
nish wages  or  salary  due  an  employee;  or 
pursue  m  any  court  any  similar  legal  or 
equitable  remedy  which  has  the  effect  of 
stopping  or  diverting  the  payment  of  wages 
or  salary  due  an  employee 

(b)  Whoever  \lDlates  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

O.M.MITTFF    AMlNOMfNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk   will    re- 
p<jrt  the  committee  amendment. 
The  Cleik  read  a*  follows: 


On  page  40.  strike  lines  13  throtigh  19  and 
insert   the  followlniT 

"Sec  202  I  a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section,  not  more  lh;>n 
10  per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $30  per 
week,  or  Its  equivalent  for  any  pay  i)erlod 
of  a  different  duration,  of  any  wages,  salary, 
or  earnings  In  the  lorm  of  commission  or 
bonus  .IS  compensation  for  personal  services 
may  be  attached,  garnished,  or  subjected  to 
any  similar  legal  or  equitable  process  or 
order.  No  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
.Slate  may  make,  execute,  or  enforce  any 
order  or  (jrocess  In  violation  of  this  section 

"lb)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (at  i-'f  this  section  dues  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  debt  d\ie — 

"(1)  under  the  order  of  any  court  f<ir  tile 
support  of  any  person:   or 

•  i2i    for  any  State  or  Federal  t.ix 

■  ic)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized 
to  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  regulation  Issued  under  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

•■id)  The  .Secreliiry  of  Labor,  acting 
through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Sec  203  lai  No  employer  may  discharge 
any  employee  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  oii 
one  occasion,  wages  or  other  comjiensation 
due  the  employee  lor  personal  services  liave 
been  subjected  to  :ittachment,  garnishment 
or  any  similar  legal  or  equitable  process. 

■  ib)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting 
through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(C)  Whoever  willfully  violates  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both 

■  Sec  204  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  alter,  or  affect,  or  to  exempt  any 
creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws  of 
any  State  relating  to  the  garnishment  of 
wages,  salary,  or  earnings  in  the  form  of 
commission  or  bonus,  as  compensation  lor 
personal  .services  In  connection  with  credit 
transactions    where  .such  laws — 

"(1)  prohibit  such  garnishments  or  pro- 
vide for  more  limited  parnishments  than  are 
provided  for  in  section  202ia)  of  this  title,  or 
■i2)  prohibit  the  discharge  of  any  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  tact  that,  on  any 
occasion,  wages  or  other  compensation  due 
the  employee  for  personal  services  have  been 
.subjected  to  attachment,  garnishment,  or 
any   similar   legal   or   equitiible   process.' 

Mr  WV'MAN  '  during  the  reading  >  Mr 
Ch.airman.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  ticntleman  will 
.state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  .section  20'2.  I  am  just  in- 
quiring now  a.s  to  whether  I  must  await 
the  rcadini,'  of  section  203  and  .section  204 
and  so  forth  before  offering  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  is  now  re- 
porting the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    lO.MMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    1)V     MR.    ROGERS    OF    COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  otter  an  anicndmcnt  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
■.iTered  by  Mr.  Rooers  of  Colorado:  On  page 
41.  strike  out  lines  9  through  14. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  objective  of  this  amendment  is 


to  eliminate  section  (c)  from  section  202 
for  the  simple  reason  the  amendment  as 
drawn  here  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  draw  rules  and  regula- 
I'ons  and  to  control  Federal  and  State 
courts. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pen'leman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado was  kind  enough  to  furnish  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  with 
copies  of  his  amendment  previous  to  this 
amendment. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  constructive  amend- 
ment. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  criminal  penal- 
ty, and  of  the  intervention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  in  this  instance  seems  to 
me  justified  because  the  matter  rests,  and 
properly  rests,  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  and  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
earlier  section,  section  202(a). 

Accordingly — and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  my  leaders  and  associates 
on  the  committee — we  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  thank  him  for  his  constructive  spirit 
in  offering  it. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
I  believe  the  points  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  are  well  taken,  and  I 
concur  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  An  unusual  change 
of  heart  has  taken  place  here.  Only  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  heard  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman  1 ,  say  that  this  entire  com- 
mittee amendment  had  been  carefully 
weighed  and  considered.  Could  we  in- 
quire if  there  is  going  to  be  other  amend- 
ments accepted  to  other  parts  of  this 
"carefully  weighed"  amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  respond  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  by 
saying  that  this  is  the  only  amendment 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  is  an  im- 
provement. I  will  inform  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  the  only  one  we  propose  to 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  re- 
spond further  by  saying  that  I  do  have 
at  the  desk  another  amendment  which 
the  committee  would  not  agree  to,  and 
that  amendment  would  strike  out  all  of 
lines  1  to  3.  inclusive,  on  page  42,  re- 
moving the  question  of  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  discharge  an  individual 
when  he  may  have  been  garnished  once. 
That  is  an  amendment  that  I  propose  to 
oKer  after  this  one  is  adopted. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  just  wish  to  make 
clear  that  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  this  subsection  out.  In  fact. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  whole  thing  out. 
Indeed,  this  section  should  come  out  be- 
cause it  would  authorize  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  in 
jaU  for  a  solid  year  for  the  violation  of  a 
regtilation  to  be  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  no  part  of  which  has  ever  been 
seen  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  This  amendment  was 
considered  before  I  made  the  statement 
that  we  had  agreed  to  this,  because  we 
think  it  is  a  constructive  suggestion,  it  is 
a  good  amendment,  and  we  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Rogers]. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMTTTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROGERS  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado:  On 
page  42.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  will  readily  understand. 
section  203(a)  of  this  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  employer  may  dis- 
charge an  employee  for  one  garnish- 
ment, and  that  if  that  employer  should 
discharge  him  for  a  garnishment,  then 
he  has  committed  a  Federal  crime  and 
the  punishment  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  up  to  1  year  in  jail. 

My  amendment  merely  eliminates  the 
criminal  penalties  in  connection  there- 
with. May  I  point  out  that  most  employ- 
ers, or  a  majority  of  the  employers  in  the 
United  States,  are  corporations.  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  if  a  vice  president  of  a  corpora- 
tion should  discharge  a  man  and  give  as 
a  reason  that  he  had  been  gamisheed 
under  a  State  or  Federal  garnishment 
act,  the  vice  president  ■\^•ould  be  guilty 
of  a  Federal  crime?  I  think,  as  it  is  now 
drawn,  when  it  says  "employer"  it  means 
the  corporation.  And  if  the  corporation 
is  the  employer,  then  it  would  be  the 
only  one  that  would  be  subjected  to  that 
penalty.  Hence,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should,  as  a  Federal  policy,  say  to  an 
employer  that  any  time  the  employer 
discharges  an  employee  when  he  has  a 
garnishment,  it  runs  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting a  Federal  crime  and  subject.s  it- 
self to  a  penalty  of  a  SI. 000  fine  or  a 
year  in  jail. 

Hence,  we  should  not,  as  the  Federal 
Government,  enter  into  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  and  subject  that 
employer  to  this  penalty.  There  will  be 
ample  ways  in  which  the  garnishment 
may  be  carried  out,  because  it  still  is  the 
court  that  may  have  issued  the  execu- 
tion and  still  it  is  with  the  sheriff  or 
constable  to  carry  out  the  garnishment. 
He  is  imder  the  control  of  the  court. 


and  this  court  is  under  direction  to  fol- 
low the  other  sections  of  this  law.  There- 
fore, why  should  we  make  it  a  penalty 
and  a  crime,  when  it  Is  not  necessary 
and  the  man  himself  will  get  his  ade- 
quate i^rotection? 

I  therefore  urge  that  my  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fi'om  Colorado  IMr. 
Rogers!. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
Just  a  few  moments  ago  we  were  de- 
lighted to  f'o  along  with  another  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Rogers],  whose  judgment 
and  legal  knowledge  we  all  respect.  We 
did  that  because  there  the  amendment 
struck  the  criminal  penalty  from  the  gar- 
nishment process  itself,  and  we  believed— 
and  I  believe  we  were  correct— that  be- 
cause the  garnishment  process  itself  is 
lodged  in  the  court,  that  alone  provided  a 
sufficient  remedy. 

Now  we  are  deahng  with  an  excellent 
provision  of  the  Hali>ern  amendment, 
which  .■^ays  that  a  man  cannot  be  fired  be- 
cause there  has  been  one  garnishment 
lodged  against  him.  If  there  is  more  than 
one,  then,  yes,  he  can  be:  but  If  only  one, 
then  he  cannot  be  fired. 

The  only  penalty  provided  is  the  crimi- 
nal penalty  of  the  fine  and  modest  im- 
prisonment, which  is  a  typical  feature  of 
the  Federal  Ci-iminal  Statutes.  The  rea- 
son that  is  in  there  is,  unless  we  provide 
a  penalty,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
stop  the  employer  from  firing  with  im- 
punity a  wage  earner  against  whom  one 
garnishment,  just  or  unjust,  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

I  hope,  therefore,  this  amendment  will 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  explaiiied  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  committee 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  firing  of 
an  employee  because  of  one  garnishment. 
If  there  is  a  second  garnishment,  the 
prohibition  would  not  apply. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  This 
provision  applies  the  prohibition  only 
to  the  first  garnishment,  which  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  this  language 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  our  com- 
mittee. We  heard  no  objection  from 
credit  spokesmen.  Both  the  consumer  and 
credit  groups  agreed  this  was  reasonable 
and  desirable. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  committee  amend- 
ment which.  I  should  point  out^-and  I 
repeat — was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
take  the  teeth  out  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  and  kill  its  effective  enforcement.  I 
trust  his  amendment  will  not  prevail 
and  that  the  com.mitlee  provision  will 
remain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  pentleman  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Roccnsl  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMEKCMENT     TO     THK     .-..MMITrFK     AMtNtlMENT 
OrFEHED  BY   MR     WYMAN 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  commtttt-e  .imendnient 
offered  by  Mr  Wyman  On  page  41.  line  2. 
After  ■United  States"  strike  out  'or  o(  any 
State", 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  the 
hmitation  on  the  State  courts,  prohibit- 
ing  orders  or  processe.s  in  violation  of  new- 
Federal  pK>Ucy 

This  statute,  as  it  is  pre.sently  pro- 
posed, would  deny  to  the  State  courts 
the  powers  to  enforce  their  own  garnish- 
ment laws  By  what  rmht  does  the  Con- 
ure.ss  assume  .such  preemptive  authority^ 

The  distinifuished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  .said  that  section  204 
takes  care  of  State  laws  It  takes  care  of 
the  States  laws  m  terms  of  grandio.se 
larKesvse.  U  .says  the  State  laws  can  exist 
only  as  long  as  they  are  stricter  than  the 
Federal  formula  set  out  in  the  bill  before 
us 

I  made  this  point  before,  and  I  make 
it  now  in  connection  with  this  ver>* 
simple  amendment  There  is  no  authority 
in  the  Congress  to  take  the  State  courts 
out  of  thte  field  in  terms  of  enforcement 
of  local  garnishment  laws.  There  is 
nothing  m  the  statute  that  requires  when 
the  transactions  are  removed  from  the 
State  court  jurisdiction  they  must  have 
arisen  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
There  is  no  nexus,  no  connection  be- 
tween what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  in 
terms  of  what  this  .statute  proposes  un- 
der the  Federal  Constitution  We  are  a 
democracy  operating  m  .i  Federal  system 
under  a  republican  form  of  government 
The  statute  before  u.->  does  violence  to 
this  system 

I  want  no  part  of  such  a  sweeping  pre- 
emption m  a  field  that  is  the  prerogative 
of  SUte  legislatures  m  the  whole  50 
States. 

It  IS  true  that  .some  States  do  not  have 
garnishment  laws  That  is  their  business, 
not  ours 

To  .say  that  this  has  something  to  do 
with  the  monetai-y  powers  of  the  Nation. 
or  that  more  people  might  go  into  in- 
dividual bankruptcy  if  this  statutory 
formula  is  not  imposed  on  the  whole 
country  is  just  not  so 

I  submit  that  we  should  remove  this 
language  that  offends  eveiTone  here  who 
is  concerned  with  preservation  of  re- 
served State  powers,  the  right  of  States 
to  make  and  enforce  their  own  laws  ex- 
cept where  power  to  supersede  is  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Con- 
stitution We  can  properly,  of  course, 
say  that  no  court  of  the  United  States 
may  do  so. 

I  quote  from  line  1.  page  41: 

No  court  of  tlie  ITnlted  St»it«s  m.iy  make, 
execute,  or  enforce  any  order  or  pr^xiess  In 
■■  i'>!,ition  of  tills  section. 

But  we  should  not  say.  Mr.  Chairman: 

No  court  of  itny  State  m.iy  make,  execute. 
or  enforce  any  order  or  process  in  violation 
of  this  section. 

We  simply  cannot  do  this  with  legaid 
to  the  State  courts  if  our  Constitution 
means  anything  any  more 


I  urge  the  adoption  of  tills  amendment 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  constitu- 
tional system 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
oppo.sitlon  to  the  amendment 

I  include  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  committee  amendment 

STATFMtNT      ON       THE      CONSTtTl'TIONALITY      OT 
THE      pROPfi.SED     OaRNISHME.NT      .MUENDMENT 

TO  THE  Truth   in  Iendinp.  Bill 

Some  qiie<itinn,s  h.ive  been  ral.sed  ,vs  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  lei;ishiUon  on 
the  subject  of  garnishment  of  wages  On 
first  examination  the.se  questions  seem  to 
have  some  merit  However  up<in  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  constitutional 
issue,  it  becomes  quite  clear.  I  believe.  tJiat 
there  is  not  substantial  question  svs  to  the 
constitutionality  of  such   a  provision 

Without  presenting  a  long,  technical  ex- 
planation as  to  why  I  think  Congress  ha.s 
the  constitutional  power  to  legislate  in  the 
area  of  garnishment.  It  Is  clear  from  an 
examination  of  court  decisions,  particularly 
over  the  last  30  years,  that  this  power  exists 

This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  moft  effec- 
tively by  an  examination  of  the  m.my  l.tbor 
l.iws  which  have  been  enacts!  during  and 
sine*  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  There  include 
the  National  Latx)r  Relations  Act.  the  Pair 
L.ibor  Standards  .^ct  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
.\ct  T^^e  Supreme  ("nurt  h;»s  held  tliat  the 
size  ,ind  impact  on  Inlerstnite  commerce  <>! 
any  particular  .lotlvity  Is  not  a  relevant  ques- 
tion ;ts  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
uivolving  .such   matters. 

Likewise.  Congress  has  establLshed  mlnl- 
.miim  .nrices  for  .igrlcultur.il  commodiues  and 
s\ich  prices  have  t>een  upheld  by  the  courts 
even  in  caees  in  which  the  producer  sold  his 
product  only  within  a  single  state  In  one 
such  case,  US  v  Wr\ghtwood  Dairy  Com- 
pany,  the   Supreme   Court   stated 

"Congress  plainly  has  power  to  regulate  the 
price  of  milk  distributed  through  tlie  medium 
>f  interstate  commerce  and  it  po.ssesses 

every  power  needed  to  make  that  regulation 
effective  The  commerce  power  is  not  con- 
aned  m  its  exercise  'o  the  regul.itlon  of  com- 
merce among  the  states  It  extends  to  those 
activities  Inlra-state  v  hlch  so  .ittect  inter- 
state commerce,  or  the  exertion  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  It,  iis  to  make  regulation  ol 
them  appropriate  means  to  the  attainment 
oi  i  legitimate  end.  the  effective  execution 
rit  'he  granted  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  " 

In  another  instance.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Stipreme  Court  Harlan  P  SUDne 
stated.  In  the  case  of  Souttxcm  Pacific  Com- 
pany V    .4ri;ona  in   1945,  and  I  quot« : 

'l^ongress  has  undoubted  power  to  redefine 
the  distribution  of  power  of  interstate  com- 
merce It  may  eitlier  permit  the  states  to 
regulate  the  commerce  m  a  manner  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  permissible,  or  ex- 
clude stale  regulation  even  of  matters  of 
peculiarly  local  concern  whicii  nevertheless 
affect   interstate  commerce." 

Therefore,  it  appears  clear  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  barrier  to  the  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  national  standard  for  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages  It  IS  simply  a  Judgment  for 
Congress  to  make  that  this  is  a  serious  situ- 
ation ln\  olving  tlie  economic  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  that  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  is 
such  that  congressional  action   Is  necessary. 

After  t  iking  ni my  hours  of  testimony  .uid 
studying  hundreds  of  pages  of  discussion  and 
data  nn  the  svibject  of  garnlsliment  the  Bank- 
ing and  Ctirrency  C'immittee,  and  partic- 
ularly Mrs  Sulliv.ins  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer .^ffalrs,  decided  that  tins  was  Indeed 
a  serious  national  problem  and  that  at  least 
a  minimum  national  slrndard  should  be 
established  for  the  garnishment  of  wages, 

Mr    HALPERN.  Mr    Chairman.  I  rise 

in    oppxsiiion    to    the    amendment    and 


move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

As  a  practical  matter.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  amendment  would  put  a  terriblf 
burden  on  all  workers  beinsj  itarnished 
on  their  employers,  and  on  the  creditor 
seekiim  a  garnishment. 

This  would  be  .so  becau.se  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  only  the  Fed- 
eral courts  would  have  jurisdiction  ov(  r 
garnishment  proceediniis  under  this  law 
Therefore  in  many  States,  particularly 
in  the  South  and  the  West,  where  there 
are  only  two  or  three  Federal  district 
courts  covering  very  wide  areas  of  thi> 
State,  all  involved,  would  havu  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  a  court  in  a  distant 
place  instead  of  t:oing  to  a  local  court 
In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
State  courts  have  in  many  instance.s 
applied  Federal  laws,  and  indeed,  arc 
obligated  to  do  .so.  Therefore,  to  adopt 
this  amendment  would  do  terrible  hard- 
.ship  to  all  concerned  I  trust  it  will  be 
reiected. 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question'^' 

Mr  HALPERN  I  yield  to  the  iientle- 
man  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  referreci 
to  the  State  courts  enforcing  Federal 
law.  The  language  here  .says: 

No  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  may  make,  execute,  or  enforce  an> 
order  •  ir  process  m  violation  of  this  section. 

This  is  not  an  addendum  but  something 
subtracted  from  the  State  courts.  My 
question  of  the  gentleman  is.  Where  do 
we  get  the  authority  to  tell  the  State 
courts  that  their  processes  shall  be  of 
no  force  and  effect  in  carrying  out  the 
law  of  uamishment  in  the  .several  States 
established  by  their  own  legislatures? 

Mr.  HALPERN  My  answer  is  that  the 
argument  of  our  constitutional  author- 
ity was  clarified  earlier  when  the  same 
question  was  raised  durint,  the  debate  on 
the  Montgomery  amendment, 

Mr.  WYMAN  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  an  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  because  the 
amendment  would  in  effect  wipe  out  the 
entire  action  on  garnishment  which  we 
are  taking.  Under  the  amendment  of- 
.  fered  by  the  gentlemaii  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  State  courts  could  go  blithely 
ahead  and  garnish  the  last  S5  from  the 
weekly  wage  of  someone  who  is  making 
S30  a  week.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  could  not  join  m  the  dirty 
job  IS  small  comfort  to  the  people  here, 
and  I  think  we  are  a  majority,  who  be- 
lieve that  there  lias  to  be  .some  limit  on 
tlie  power  of  a  creditor,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  to  harass  a  debtor  by  the  abuse 
of  the  garnishment  process. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
decisively  voted  down. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  lor  a  question? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
tiie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SAYLOR  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  whether  or 
not  in  a  State  winch  does  not  have  any 
earnishinent  proceedings  the  committee 


bill  will  allow  garnishment.  For  example, 
in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  garnishment 
of  wages.  Will  this  allow  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages  in  that  State? 

Mr  REUSS.  It  certainly  will  not.  Penn- 
.-ylvania  should  be  proud  of  its  anti- 
garnishment  motion,  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  is.  Under  section  204  it  is 
stated  with  crystal  clarity  that  Pennsyl- 
vania. Texas,  and  other  States  which 
liave  had  the  good  .sense  to  abolish  this 
antique  doctrine  of  garnishment,  may 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  WymanI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wyman  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  87,  noes 
102. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  re.iected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  presumption 
that  you  are  about  ready  to  ask  that  the 
Clerk  read  title  III,  and  as  I  have 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  propound  .some  questions  for 
information  only  without  indicating 
whether  or  not  I  am  for  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  or  even  this  title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  title  III  a 
proposed  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, and  my  question  is:  Would  this 
replace  President  Johnson's  Committee 
on  Consumer  Interests,  which  I  believe 
is  now  chaired  by  Mr.  Bronson  C.  La- 
Follette? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
proposed  Commission  does  not  replace 
the  existing  President's  Commission,  how 
will  the  new  Commission  herein  estab- 
lished find  its  duties  and  functions  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  existing  Presiden- 
tial committee? 

Then,  finally,  the  payoff  question 
would  be,  Mr.  Chairman:  What  would  be 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  time 
and  inasmuch  as  we  have  taken  an  extra 
day,  I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  ask 
some  delving — and  I  hope  thoughtfully 
and  well-prepared  questions  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill — the  title  for  admin- 
istration and  enforcement. 

What  tj-pe  of  credit  transaction  and 
what  types  of  business  will  the  Fed  reg- 
ulate under  this  legislation  we  are  asked 
to  pass  here  today? 

Second,  how  many  additional  person- 
nel will  be  required,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
the  Fed,  by  the  Commission,  and  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  in  order  to  enforce  this 
proposed  law? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  In  just  one  moment. 


Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  in  ad- 
ditional expense  will  this  cost  the  tax- 
payers? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  yield,  because  on  page  18  of  the 
committee  report  prepared  under  the 
aegis  of  the  chairman,  and  subcommittee 
chairman,  it  states: 

The  regulations  will  be  allocated  among 
various  Federal  agencies  already  having  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities  over  lndu.itrlcs  af- 
fected by  the  credit  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Patman ]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  answer  to  his 
first  question,  this  will  not  interfere  with 
any  other  law  or  any  commission  of  the 
President  now  in  existence.  Furthermore, 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  are  set 
forth  on  page  44  of  section  304,  and  it  is 
evident,  if  the  gentleman  will  r>.ad  thorn, 
that  there  will  be  no  conflict. 

The  total  cost  authorized  in  the  bill 
would  be  $1.5  million,  which  would  be  up 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  v.-ould  recom- 
mend the  whole  amount,  oi-  a  smaller 
.sum.  It  is  restricted  to  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman  please  cite  for  me  wherein  the 
additionp.l  cxpen.se  from  the  taxpayers  is 
stated?  Is  that  on  line  8  on  page  49  under 
section  307? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliat  is  correct;  section 

307. 

Mr.  HALL.  Of  cour.se,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  quite  familiar  with  the  process  of 
claiming  that  en  authorization  will  not 
necessarily  delve  into  the  taxpayers' 
pocket,  but  those  pigeons  have  a  habit 
of  coming  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  one 
man's  opinion.  I  submit  that  these  ques- 
tions are  for  the  perception  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 
I  yield  bock  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  Commission 
that  would  be  established  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

How  many  employees  are  to  be  added 
to  the  payroll  under  the  terms  of  this 
Commission? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  how 
many.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  at  this  stage  to  estimate.  But  I 
can  say  that  if  it  will  stop  all  the  rob- 
beries and  all  the  racketeering,  the  loan 
sharking,  and  the  charging  of  usurous 
interest  rates,  it  will  not  be  money  except 
well  spent.  It  will  be  well  spent  money. 

The  Committees  on  Appropriation  will 
have  to  pass  on  the  number  of  employees. 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  use  the  good 
judgment  which  they  have  used  in  the 
past  to  make  sure  that  they  are  justi- 
fied, and  will  serve  the  best  interests,  and 
that  the  expenditure  is  justified,  or  they 
will  not  make  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  President  Johnson  has 
been  talking  about  restraints  on  spending 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
straints on  employment.  Did  the  ad- 
ministration ask  for  this  Commission? 
Mr.  PATMAN.   Certainly,   this   is   an 


administration  bill  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man want  to  stop  the  charging  of 
usurious  interest?  Do  you  not  want  to 
stop  exorbitant  interest  charges? 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Do  you  not  want  to  stop 
the  exorbitant  interest  charges?  There 
are  many  people  who  are  being  oppressed 
bv  this  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  fact  of  another 
commission  uoinsi  to  do  it?  The  t^cntle- 
man  knows  as  well  as  any  Member  of  the 
House  that  .'-iiT'nly  because  a  new  Com- 
mission i,s  estabh.shed  that  does  not  mean 
all  the  evils  in  connection  with  credit  in 
this  country  are  going  to  be  cured. 

The  answer  that  the  rcnileman  from 
Texas  has  j-iven  me  up  to  this  noint.  as 
to  llic  number  of  employees,  .^nd  th^  ad- 
ditional eminre  building  implicit  in  this 
Commission,  is  less  than  no  answer  at 
all. 

When  you  held  hcarincs  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Commis-sion,  as  you 
mu,->t  liave  if  you  were  diccharging  your 
responsibility,  you  must  have  been  i)ro- 
vidcd  with  some  idea  of  how  m.any  more 
people  were  going  to  be  put  on  the  pay- 
roll. 

Mr.   PATMAN.   Now  will   the  gentle- 
man let  me  answer  that? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATT>!AN,  1  think  it  is  very  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  before  the  law 
is  even  jjasscd.  you  must  estimate  the 
number  of  employees  it  v.-ill  take  to  en- 
force the  law.  You  do  not  know  how  wide- 
spread the  violations  will  be.  You  do  not 
know  the  volume  of  work  that  you  will 
have  before  you.  There  is  no  way  to  rea- 
sonably estimate  it  until  the  lav.'  is  passed 
and  it  goes  into  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
oupht  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  a  public 
law  that  requires  you  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  give  us 
certain  information,  including  the  man- 
hours  involved.  You  have  not  done  so  in 
this  bill.  You  apparently  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  it.  Therefore,  you,  yourself, 
are  not  in  conformance  with  the  law 
governing  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  timely  now. 
When  it  is  timely  and  appropriate,  it  will 
be  provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  is  timely 
now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  timely  now  but 
it  will  be  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of 
how  many  supererades  you  are  ttoins  to 
ask  for?  You  provide  in  the  bill  for  an 
unspcciriGd  number  GS-18  employees, 
which  IS  the  tap  of  the  supergrades. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  very  ccod 
cause  and  it  is  for  a  pood  purpose.  I  ran 
sure  that  ;.n  adequate  number  of  em- 
ployees wiii  be  provided,  and  a  lea.son- 
abic  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  here  for  a  few- 
years  aid  I  nave  lieard  the  :icntleman 
hedfte  ;n  prcviding  information  r.s  he  is 
doing  today. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  v\-ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  that  this  is  going  to 
be  a  commi.ssion  just  like  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing.  It  will 
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consist  of  mne  members  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  three  Members  ol 
the  other  body  With  the  six  Members  of 
the  Congress  formiMK  a  majority  of  the 
c'immitiee,  they  will  decide  how  many 
employees  will  be  needed  and  will  be 
a-'ked  for  m  order  to  do  the  work  that  we 
expect  them  to  do  and  which  is  spelled 
out  n\  this  legislation 

Mr  GROSS  We  have  434  Members  of 
the  House  I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
present,  but  '.ho.-.e  who  are  ouxht  to  have 
some  defmit*  knowledge  of  the  authority 
bemi?  deieuated  to  a  brandnew  commis- 
sion and  it,s  ability  to  enKage  in  empire 
building  ;n  tiie  Federal  Ciovernment 
That  IS  my  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
ser.tleman  has  expired 

The  Clerk  will  read 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
111  the  Record,  and  npen  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  flrst 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  :e- 
servmg  the  rmht  to  object,  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  an  amendment  I  would  like 
to  have  an  assurance  that  the  time  will 
not  be  cut  off  so  that  there  mi«ht  not 
be  tune  to  adequately  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tie  ::;entleman  from 
Texas  has  asked  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  ix-  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point,  with  com- 
mittee amendments  to  be  considered 
fir-C.  and  made  no  request  as  to  the  time 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chainnan.  is  it 
not  correct  that  li  that  is  accomplished 
the  Ltentlcman  could  move  at  any  lime  to 
close  debate'' 

Mr  PATMAN  We  are  not  Komg  :  > 
abuse  any  ri«h.t.s  of  Memtjers 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  I 
withdraw   my   resei-vation  of  objection. 

The  CH\IRM.AN  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  'gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  III  COMMISSION  ON  CONSUMER 
FINANCE 

Sec  301  E.-.^^BL:sHMt;NT  There  is  estab- 
liitied  I  bipartij.in  National  Commission  on 
Consiimcr  Finance  i  rererred  to  in  this  title 
*  as    the     Commission    ■ 

Sec  302  Membership  of  the  Commis- 
siuN — lai  The  Commtssiun  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  mrmbers.  of  whom — 

tn  three  ire  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  'he  President    >f  the  Senate: 

1 2)  three  are  Members  ■>(  the  House  of 
Representatives  .\pijoliited  bv  the  Speaker 
of   the  House  of    Representatives;    and 

i3i  three  ire  persons  not  employed  in  a 
fuil-iime  capacl'y  by  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  of  whom  he 
_sj>all   designate   as    Chairman. 

(bi  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  does 
not  affect  us  powers  and  may  be  tilled  in  the 
same  manner  .%3  the  original  appointment. 

(CI  Five  members  of  the  Commission  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Sec  303  CoMPENSArniN  ur  Members  -la* 
Members  of  Congress  who-  are  members  of 
the  Commusipn  shall  ser\e  without  compen- 
sation In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  .is  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  t>e  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  ')ther  necessary  eipenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  jf  the  duties  vested 
m   the  Ci.»mrni.'>sion. 


bi  Each  member  of  -he  Commission  who 
.s  ippolnted  by  the  Presldei.t  may  receive 
■  .nipensatlon  at  a  rate  'f  HiX)  fi>r  each  day 
he  is  engaged  upon  work  '"f  the  (.'ommisfiion, 
and  ;ha!I  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expensies 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistenf-e  as 
authorized  by  law  .5  USC  5703)  for  persons 
In  the  Oovernmenl  service  employed  inter- 
mittently 

Sec  J04  Di'TiES  or  the  Commission — (ai 
The  Commission  shall  s.ludy  and  appraise 
•he  functioning  and  structure  of  the  con- 
sumer finance  Industry.  The  Commission,  in 
its  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. shiU  include  treatment  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

(  1  I  The  ailequftcv  of  existing  arrange- 
ments to  provide  consumer  financing  at  rea- 
sonable rates 

1 2)  The  adequacy  of  existing  supervisory 
and  regulatory  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
public  from   unfair  practices 

i3)  The  (ie<!lrnblllty  of  Federal  chartering 
of  consumer  finance  companies,  or  other 
Federal   regulatory   measures 

iDi  The  Commission  may  make  Interim 
reports,  .itid  shall  make  a  Una!  report  of  Its 
tindliiKS.  recommendations,  and  conclusions 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by 
December  31.  1969. 

Sec  305  Powers  or  the  Commission  — la) 
Tlie  Commission,  or  any  three  members 
thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data  and 
expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  In  connection  therewith  the  Com- 
mission IS  authorized  by  majority  vote 

I  1 1  t«  require  by  .special  or  iTencrai  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  .submit  In  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
-.wers  to  questions  as  Ihe  t^immlsslon  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  iuc'i  reasonable  period  and  under 
oiih  or  otherwise  .is  the  Commission  may 
determine: 

i21    to  administer  oaths: 
(3i    to  require  by  subpena  the  .utendance 
and    testimony    of    witnesses    .md    the    pro- 
duction of   all  documentary  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

{4i  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  issued  under  paragraph  lai  of 
this  section  to  invoke  the  >ld  of  .my  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  subpena  or  order; 

i5i  in  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  <  ompel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  is  authorued  under  subpara- 
gr.iphs   i3)    and   i4i    above:   and 

1 61  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  ,ind 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  courts  of   the  United  States. 

ibl  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  an  lnquti;y 
Is  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  issued 
un  er  paragraph  lai  of  this  section.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith: 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  .is  a 
contempt  thereof. 

ic)  The  CommiiSion  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
executive  department  or  independent  .igeiicy 
available  information  deemed  useful  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  .Ml  departments  and 
independent  agencies  of  the  Cio^ernmeni  are 
hereby  .luthonzed  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  .md  to  furnish  ail  in- 
rormrtiion  requested  by  ihe  Commission  to 
tae  extent   permitted   by   law. 

(di  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
tgencies,  private  hrnis.  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conducting  of  research  or 
surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other 


activities   necessary   to   the  discharge   of   Its 
duties 

te)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  jiuh- 
licatlon  of  any  information  obtained  by  i; 
Is  in  the  public  interest  and  would  not  mM* 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  jier- 
son.  It  Is  authorized  to  publish  .sttch  Infor- 
mation in  The  form  and  manner  deemed  be^- 
ulapted  lor  public  use  except  that  data  iukI 
lnft>rniation  which  would  separately  dlsclo'-i^ 
tlie  business  transactions  of  any  person 
trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall 
be  held  conlidential  and  shall  not  oe  dis- 
closed by  the  Commission  or  Its  staff.  The 
Commission  shall  permit  business  hrnis  or 
Individuals  reasonable  access  to  documents 
turnished  by  them  for  the  purpo.se  of  ob- 
taining or  copying  such  documents  as  need 
may  arl.se 

if)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  dcip. 
gate  any  of  its  functions  to  Indlvidtial  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  desli^nated 
individuals  on  its  staff  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulatlon.s  as  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  except  ,is  lieroin 
otherwise  provided. 

Sec  306  Admini.strattve  Arranc.ements  — 
lai  The  Commission  is  authorized  without 
rccard  to  the  provisions  of  title  .5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  fhe 
competitive  service  or  to  cl.issiiicalion  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compen.^atlon  of  an  executive  dlrocior 
and  the  executive  director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  shall  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  additional  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  but  no  indi- 
vidual so  appointed  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion m  excess  of  the  rate  authoriz-'d  for 
GS-18  under  the  General  Schedule. 

lb)  Tlie  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authori/od  to 
obtain  serMces  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  .5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  SlOO  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  work 

Id)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
I  including  those  related  to  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Admlnl.s- 
tratlon.  for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
he  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  .ind  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  TI;e  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  the  collection  of 
indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  shall  apply  to  the  collec- 
tion of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regu- 
lations of  said  Administrator  for  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  funds  shall  r>pply  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Commission  The  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
such  regulations. 

le)  Ninety  days  after  submi.sslon  of  us 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  304(b). 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  307.  At-THORiz.ATiON  of  Approprm- 
tiuns  — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  not  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  .Any  money  ap- 
Iiroi..riated  pursuant  hereto  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Commission  until  the  date 
of  I's  expiration,  as  fixed  by  section  306(e). 
TITLE  IV  SEVERABILITY 
Sec.  401  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is 
Judicially  held  to  be  Invalid,  that  holding 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  validity  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act. 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  44,  Une  6,  after  'Industry"  In- 
sert ",  as  well  as  consumer  credit  transac- 
tions generally".  ,      ,.       ^ 

On  page  44.  line  11.  strike  ••financing  and 
insert  •credit". 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  line  14,  after  "practices",  in- 
sert •■,  and  Insure  the  informed  use  of  con- 
sumer credit". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


amendment     offered     by      MR.     ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
.strike  title  III.  page  42,  line  18,  and  all  that 
loUows  through  page  49.  line  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  in  its  entirety 
title  III.  the  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance. 

The  proposal  for  this  Commission  is 
not  in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  under- 
stand, although  the  Chairman  has  said 
otherwise,  that  it  was  not  recommended 
by  the  administration,  although  I  might 
be  corrected  on  that.  The  gentleman 
could  give  his  attention  to  that. 

It  is  the  only  provision  in  the  bill,  in- 
cidentally, that  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  fimds. 

I  personally  see  no  justification  for  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  as  proposed  in  this  bill. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  witnessed 
a  very  rapid  growth  in  these  types  of  ad 
hoc  bodies  in  connection  with  various 
issues  requiring  continuing  study.  Here 
is  just  one  more  $100  per  day,  executive 
department,  window-dressing  proposal. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  need  for 
such  continued  study  of  consumer  credit 
protection.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  should  take  the  lead  in  this  area  our- 
selves in  the  Congress  and  see  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  study  occurs 
here  in  this  body. 

While  six  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
proposed  Commission  would  be  Mem- 
bers of  Congress— three  Senators 
and  three  Representatives — commissions 
drawn  along  these  lines  more  often  than 
not  merely  represent  the  views  of  exec- 
utive department  staff  in  whatever  ad- 
ministration happens  to  be  in  power.  I 
happen  to  think  that  consumer  credit 
protection  should  be  a  continuing  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  committees  of 
Congress  with  proper  jurisdiction.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  the  oversight,  surveil- 
lance, and  investigative  functions  of 
Congress  have  been  greatly  eroded  by  the 
ever-increasing,  though  sometimes 
-ubtly  disguised,  delegation  of  these 
functions  to  the  executive  branch. 

With  regard  to  both  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tive enforcement  of  H.R.  11601.  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  properly  wiU  play  the 
dominant  role.  Moreover,  section  204(e) 


establishes  an  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions with  respect  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation in  addition  to  this  Commission.  In 
appointing  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee to  advise  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
it  shall  "seek  to  achieve  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  interests  of  sellers  of  mer- 
chandise on  credit,  lenders,  and  the  pub- 
lic." It  seems  to  us  that  the  proposed 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  du- 
plicates needlessly  the  functions  of  the 
advisory  committee  proposed  by  section 

204(e). 

Even  with  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  there  will  remain  many  un- 
answered questions  relating  to  consumer 
credit  protection.  I  think  Congress  should 
reassert  its  proper  role  in  further  in- 
vestigating whatever  might  require  leg- 
islative revision  or  solution.  Unlike  prac- 
tically every  other  major  legislative  pro- 
posal of  the  past  decade,  truth  in  lending 
was  and  is  the  product  of  congressional 
and  not  executive  initiative.  By  not  re- 
lying on  reports  and  recommendations 
sent  to  it  by  a  commission  oriented  to 
the  executive  branch.  Congress  can 
maintain  its  initiative  in  at  least  this 
area. 

I  might  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
followed  the  activities  of  Miss  Esther 
Peterson  and  Miss  Betty  Furness  very 
closely  as  they  have  labored  in  behalf  of 
the  administration  in  their  special  role 
as  consumer  advisers.  Judging  by  their 
activity— and  I  say  this  not  as  a  criti- 
cism: in  fact,  I  respect  them  for  their 
political  sagacity— they  have  spent  far 
more  time  selling  the  Great  Society  as  a 
partisan  political  product  to  consumers 
than  in  what  is  advertised  as  their  duties, 
the  watchdog  of  consumer  affairs.  They 
give  adequate  indication  of  what  a  Com- 
mission of  this  type  would  do.  I  urge  the 
House  to  delete  this  section  by  support- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  much  time,  so  we  may  get  to  a 
vote.  May  I  say  this  title,  this  part  of 
the  bill  was  put  in  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
It  was  bipartisan.  Both  Democrat  and 
Republican  members  voted  for  it  tmani- 
mously.  They  all  want  it. 

It  serves  a  good  purpose.  If  we  were 
to  knock  this  out.  we  would  go  a  long 
way  to  destroy  the  bill.  Who  is  going  to 
evaluate  the  information  that  is  submit- 
ted? This  is  a  disclosure  bill.  We  have  to 
have  somebody  to  pass  on  it  and  evaluate 
it  and  make  recommendations.  That  is 
what  the  Commission  is  for.  This  is  really 
the  heart  of  the  bill.  We  might  as  well 
try  to  destroy  the  whole  bill,  because  this 
would  destroy  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
have  misunderstood,  or  there  may  need 
to  be  a  correction  of  the  Record.  Did  the 
chairman  say  it  was  unanimous?  It  was 
my  understanding  there  was  no  vote  on 

this. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  It  was  unanimous,  ab- 
solutely. The  Republicans  and  Democrats 
sponsored  this. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  By  a  record  vote? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  recall.  But  the 
gentleman  can  rest  assured  when  there 
Is  no  opposition,  we  do  not  need  a  record 
vote.  Why  would  we  need  a  record  vote? 
It  is  unanimous.  Nobody  disputes  that. 
They  are  all  here. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further,  again  it  was  my  under- 
standing, and  I  may  be  wrong,  the  chair- 
man said  the  exact  opposite,  and  the 
chairman  said  this  was  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  bill  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  response  to  the 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross]  a.s  to  whether  title  III  was 
an  administration  proposal.  I  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say  it  was. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  be  glad  to  reply.  This  is  not  an 
administration  proposal.  It  is  my  pro- 
posal, in  which  I  was  joined  by  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  The  bill  itself,  yes,  is 
an    administration    endorsed    bill,    but 
many  of  its  provisions,  including  this  one, 
originated  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
I  served  on  the  National  Food  Market- 
ing Commission,  which  spent  a  million 
and   a  half  dollars  to  make  the  most 
comprehensive    study    ever    done    in   40 
years  into  the  food  business.  It  took  us 
2  years.  I  think  we  have  every  right  to 
have  this  same  kind  of  study  made  in 
the    consumer    credit    field.    The    other 
study  has  resulted  in  legislation,  to  help 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  and  the 
food  industry.  It  was  done  by  a  highly 
qualified  staff  of  experts,  supervised  by 
10  Members  of  Congress  and  five  public 
members,  and  headed  by  a  distinguished 
jurist,  former  California  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  Phil  S.  Gibson.  I  look  for 
a  similar  worthwhile  result  from  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  setting  the 
record  correct.  The  only  point  I  had  in 
mind  is  that  it  seems  the  Commission  will 
go  on  forever,  in  perpetuity.  Is  that  what 
is  in  mind? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  all  depends  on  the 
need. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  It  is  set  for  2  years. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  to  go  on  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  is  coming  to  the 
final  minutes  and  the  concluding  of  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
historic  in  the  histor>'  of  our  country-  in 
many  decades.  The  passage  of  thts  bill 
and  some  other  bills  that  will  probably 
later  come  up  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  of  our  country  will  justify 
making  this  Congress  one  of  the  most 
historic  in  the  history  of  our  country  in 
connection  with  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  consumers  of  America. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  chairwoman  of  the  sub- 
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committee  and  the  Members  oii  both 
sides.  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  th.' 
committee  for  their  profound  considera- 
tion which  they  have  Klven  to  this  bill  I 
congratulate  the  House  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  for  stiPngthenlnR  the  bill 
as  It  was  reported  out  of  committee 

In  relation  to  the  amendment  nf  my 
fnend  from  Ohio,  let  us  see  what  these 
provisions  do  This  is  original  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  This  is  original  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House  We  know  that 
Congress  played  a  ver>'  important  part 
throushout  our  entire  constitutional  his- 
tory in  oriamatin'^  matters  This  Com- 
mission has  very  important  duties  to  per- 
foim.  What  are  they' 

The  Commission  ariall  study  and  appralsa 
the  functioning  and  structure  of  the  con- 
sumer finance  iiidustry  as  well  as  (vmsumer 
credit  transactions  ii;eneratly 

They  will  recommend  and  report  to  the 
Congress  Tl^.e  recomnlendations  and  re- 
ports will  come  back  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

What  else  Is  this  Commission  to  do'!' 

They  will  consider — 

{  1 1  The  adequacy  of  existing  irrannements 
ti>  provide  consumer  credit  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Evei^'body  wants  that  This  means  we 
will  have  a  conttnulni?  body  Ux)kln«  into 
this,  comprised  of  six  Members  from 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  out  &f  a 
Commission  of  nine  members 

The  report  and  recommendation  will 
be  made  tb  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  commltt<'es  of  the  Con- 
gress for  further  leulslation  if  necessary, 
to  be  considered  by  both  branches  of  the 
Congress. 

1 2)  The  adequacy  of  exlAtlng  supervisory 
and  regulatcry  mechanisnas  to  protect  the 
public — 

From  w'haf 

from    unfair    practices,    and    laiure    the    m- 
f  jraieti  use  ol  consumer  creUlt. 

i3i  The  desirability  of  Federal  chartering 
of  consumer  tlnaace  companies,  or  other 
Federai   regulatory   measures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the.se  particular 
provisions  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission — while  it  would  not  tie  dis- 
astrous without  them  in  the  bill — are  of 
vital  importance  not  only  in  i^ivint; 
strength  and  sUbility  to  the  bill  we  pa.>s 
but  also  in  assuiing  continuity  \)t  con- 
sideration by  a  responsible  Commission 
of  which  a  clear  majority  will  consist 
of  Members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr  GROSS  M/  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  Speaker  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  As  I  understand  it,  the 
$1  J  million  in  support  of  this  Coinmis- 
-siun  IS  not  budgeted.  In  the  past  the 
President  has  berated  the  Congress  for 
esceedms!  his  recommendations.  Should 
I  vote  for  this  bill,  I  wonder  if  I  would 
be  berated  by  the  President  for  having 
e.\ceeded  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  believe  if  the 
gentleman  follows  me  he  will  be  on  safe 
ground. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  Speaker  yield? 


Mr  McCORMACK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  certainly  would 
.say  to  the  distinguished  Speaker  that 
this  particular  Member  knows  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  is  probably  the 
sjreatest  advocate  of  this  body  of  any 
Member  we  have 

The  ba.'^ic  tlirust  of  my  amet\dinent  is 
th.Tt  the  House,  and  particularly  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  has  ;urisdiction  in 
this  matter  and  sliould  be  doinc  ttie  very 
precise  thim?  we  would  be  liunin},'  over  to 
the  Commission 

Is  it  the  Speaker's  l>elief  thet  the  Com- 
mission could  do  better  than  a  particu- 
lar House  committee  with  nirisdiction  m 
this  matter''  That  was  my  jiarticular 
thought  on  this  amendment 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  did  not  under- 
stand fully  the  question  of  my  friend 
from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  say.  the  S|)eakcr  is 
probably  the  ':;reatest  advocate  for  the 
House  of  Re!)resentatives 

Mr  MiCORMACK  The  Speaker  will 
always  protect  the  rights  of  committees 
and  all  Members  m  every  way  ix)ssible. 

There  are  times,  ivs  the  gentleman 
knows,  when  a  bill  might  be  introduced 
when  parts  of  it,  if  introduced  separately, 
would  go  la  different  committees  despite 
the  major  emphasis  In  the  drafting  of  .i 
bill  the  major  emphasis  might  iirompt 
the  reference  of  .i  bill  to  committee  .\.  It 
might  involve  provisions  which,  if  intro- 
duced .separately,  would  go  to  commit- 
tee B 

I  do  not  see  .iny  ditfieulty.  ;f  I  cor- 
rectly sense  what  my  friend  has  y^i  mind, 
so  far  as  future  difficulty  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Possibly  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear  .As  an  advocate  of  the 
House — and  I  haps^en  al.so  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
it  appears  to  me  that  our  function  would 
be  better  fo.stered  by  having  the  House 
it.seif  do  the  preci.se  matters  which  the 
Speaker  is  saying  should  be  delegated  to 
a  commission. 

Mr  McCORMACK  We  are  not  dele- 
gating anything  We  .ue  providing  for  a 
continuation  of  inquiry,  and  the  Com- 
mission is  to  make  recommendations  and 
a  report  to  the  Congress.  The  recom- 
mendations and  the  retxjrt  will  be 
separately  acted  on  in  accordance  with 
the  rules.  .Any  bills  introduced  will  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate'  committees. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  dear  inend 
from  Ohio,  I  believe  the.'-e  particular  pro- 
vi.-<ion3  will  strengthen  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se,  and  will  have  a  strengthening 
influence  in  the  future  in  connection 
with  protecting  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers of  our  country. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  answer  He  is  a  better  man  than  I. 
The  CHAIRMA.N    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  jtfered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr    .AshbrookI. 
The  limendment  was  rejected 
.Mr   WIDNALL   .\Ir   Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unaiiunous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
The   CHAIRMAN.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  nearly  completed  work  on  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  .Act  or  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  whichever  you  pre- 
fer to  call  It  Recently,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  m  connection  with  various 
ciinsumer  bills  to  either  overstate  or  un- 
derstate Its  importance  The  problem 
with  overstating  the  importance  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind  is  that  both  the 
executive  branch  and  Concie.ss  breathe  a 
siL'h  of  relief  and  have  a  tendency  to  i)ut 
aside  any  further  ciuestions  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  legislation.  The 
problem  with  underestimating  the  ef- 
fect and  scope  of  consumer  jirotection 
legislation  is  that  it  .somt times  encour- 
ages excessive  legislative  effort  for  pub- 
licity purpo.ses.  To  an  e.xtent.  I  think 
the  meat  inspection  bill  last  year  was  .i 
good  example  of  legislative  "overkill." 

The  bill  betore  us  this  afternoon  has, 
I  think,  generally  avoided  cither  ex- 
treme However,  I  think  even  the  .spon.sor 
of  this  legislation  would  have  to  agree 
that  disclosure  of  additional  credit  in- 
loimation  will  not  provide  a  solution  for 
the  very  worst  credit  abuses  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  for  instance, 
that  the  one  major  means  of  evading  the 
purpo-ses  of  this  legislation  is  to  be  found 
through  the  price  mechanism.  Tlie  most 
unscrupulous  merchants  in  our  .society, 
tor  the  most  part  in  the  low-Income 
areas  of  our  Nation's  cities,  merely  have 
to  increase  their  prices  in  order  to  de- 
ciea.se  the  annual  percentage  rate  they 
charge  on  credit  A  front-page  .story  m 
the  Wa.shington  Post  2  days  ago  based 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLssion  illustrated  this  point.  More- 
over, mere  disclosure  of  credit  terms  will 
not  seriously  affect  fraudulent  practices 
of  fast-talk  .salesmen  who  .seldom  de- 
pend upon  normal  merchandising  tech- 
niques to  assist  making  a  .sale.  In  short, 
disclosure  cannot  be  expected  to  seri- 
oiLsly  affect  outright  fraud — .so  often  the 
prevailing  practice  in  the  poorest  .sec- 
tions of  our  Nation's  cities. 

Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  this  dis- 
closure bill  will  encourage  any  .sudden 
move  toward  a  competitive  climate  based 
upon  interest  rates  offered  by  reputable 
merchants  I  think  we  are  only  kidding 
our.selves  if  we  cxjject  this  legislation  to 
c.-oate  such  a  competitive  climate.  After 
.ill,  the  costs  of  providing  installment 
and  revohing  credit  are  often  very  sim- 
ilar ;n  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  and 
in  different  large  retail  establishments. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  that  iierhaps 
the  typical  consumer  has  not  realized  the 
benefit  of  ca.'-h  purchases  and  short -term 
as  opposed  to  long-term  retail  credit. 

The  real  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this 
legislation,  in  my  opinion,  will  result 
from  the  credit  advertising  provisions, 
and  this  will  be  a  negative  result  in  that 
it  will  be  largely  unseen  and  unappreci- 
ated by  the  public.  I  think  that  we  are 
2oing  :o  witness  a  .striking  reduction  in 
false  and  misleading  credit  advertising 
.ind.  to  the  extent  that  this  occurs,  our 
reputable  merchants  and  our  established 
credit  institutions  will  be  amazed  at  the 
increase  In  their  own  business  receipts. 
The     come-on  "  advertising  of  a  dollar 
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down  and  a  dollar  a  week  or  the  adver- 
tisement emphasizing  a  false  and  mis- 
leading trade-in  value  for  old  TV's  or 
automobiles  will  be  largely  removed  from 
the  scene.  In  this  regard,  I  regret  that 
the  House  defeated  the  Williams'  amend- 
:T!ent  which  would  have  placed  a  share 
i.f  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  direct 
mail  order  companies,  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV  for  self-policing  the  character  of 
advertisements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  especially  pleased 
that  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  which  will  apply 
the  same  standards  of  disclosure  on 
monthly  bills  sent  out  by  installment 
lenders  as  apply  to  revolving  credit, 
rhere  is  no  question  that  disclosure  will 
have  a  far  more  meaningful  effect  in 
educating  the  public  in  terms  of  the 
.\merican  consumer  reading  it  every 
month  on  her  bills  than  would  have 
occurred  if  the  disclosure  only  took  place 
prior  to  the  sale  on  the  contract  agree- 
ment. My  amendment  will  apply  to  a  po- 
tential of  .some  $75  billion  a  year  in  con- 
sumer credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  legislative  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment applies  with  equal  force  to  annual- 
izing the  credit  charges  on  installment 
contracts  where  the  so-called  front-end 
load  or  finance  charge  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  a  sale  as  opposed  to  the 
monthly  credit  charges. 

I  think  the  House  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  accepting  the  Poff  amend- 
ment on  loan  sharking.  This  represents 
p.  milestone  in  legislative  achievement  in 
an  area  that  has  been  ignored  for  en- 
tirely too  long.  The  signiflcance  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahill]  also 
should  not  be  overlooked.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, his  amendments  will  root  out  the 
second  trust  gyp  artists. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  pay  my  deep- 
est respects  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs.  There 
IS  no  question  in  ray  mind  that  this  bill 
IS  infinitely  stronger,  more  far-reaching 
and  more  effective  than  that  which 
Ijassed  the  Senate.  We  legislated  well  in 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor.  Finally, 
what  we  should  not  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  nearly  entirely 
the  product  of  congressional  initiative, 
and  not  merely  t^nother  in  a  long  line 
of  bills  rubberstampcd  by  the  Congress 
at  the  behest  of  the  executive  branch. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY    MR.    ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  r.s  follows: 

.■\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki;  On 
page  49,  immediately  after  line  11.  insert: 

•TITLE    IV—DISCLOSURE    OF    CREDIT 
INFORMATION 

"FINDINGS     AND     PCRPOSE 

"Sec.  S.^l.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 
"(i)  l.irge  banlts  rnd  other  large  creditors 
lire  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  the  cre- 
p.tlon  and  operation  of  nationwide  data 
transmission  and  data  processing  networks 
wht'se  operations  iire  In  interstate  commerce 
and  malce  extensive  use  of  facilities  of  inter- 
state   commerce. 

■■(2)  where  credit  Information  relating  to 
the  credit  standing  of  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies   is    handled    through    these    networks, 


usually  only  the  bare  credit  rating  is  trans- 
mitted or  even  readily  accessible.  The  facts 
or  allegations  giving  rise  to  the  rating  are 
generally  unknown  to  those  who  use  the 
credit  ratings  to  make  credit  decisions. 

"(3)  while  those  who  have  created  these 
data  processing  networlts  liave  generally 
taken  elaborate  precautions  to  avoid  any 
legal  Uabihty  to  those  most  directly  affected, 
the  persons  being  rated,  procedures  to  facili- 
tate the  correction,  by  the  persons  being 
rated,  of  errors  in  the  ratings  are  virtually 
nonexistent.  On  the  contrary,  elaborate  pre- 
cautions are  often  taken  to  conceal  from 
the  persons  most  directly  concerned,  not  only 
the  ratings  but  the  very  Identity  of  the 
organizations  making  them. 

"(4)  because  of  the  nationwide  cliaracter 
of  these  data  processing  networks,  and  the 
secrecy,  anonymity,  and  gross  oversimplifica- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  the  system, 
individual  consumers  are  generally  powerless 
to  protect  themselves  against  either  error  or 
malice. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  afford 
to  individuals  a  means  whereby  they  may 
ascertain  and,  where  necessary,  take  steps  tx3 
correct  credit  ratings  concerning  tlieniselves 
which  are,  or  are  based  upon  information 
which  is,  transmitted  in  interstate  commerce 
or  by  any  means  or  facility  of  interstate 
commerce. 

"Sec.  252.  For  the  purposes  of  thl.    title— 

"(a)   The  terms   credit'  and  'creditor'  shall 

liave  the  meanings  defined  in  section  202  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended  by  this 

Act. 

"(b)  The  term  'credit  report'  means  any 
written  or  oral  report,  recommendation,  or 
representation  as  to  the  credit  worthiness, 
credit  standing,  or  capacity  of  any  individual, 
and  includes  any  inlormation  which  Is  sought 
or  given  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  the 
basis  for  a  judgment  as  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going factors. 

"(c)  The  term  'credit  Information  agency' 
means  (1)  any  creditor  and  (2)  any  individ- 
ual, organization,  or  entity  v.-hich  engages  in 
the  business  of  making  credit  reports. 

"(d)  The  unexplained  refusal  of  a  credit 
rating  agency  to  give  a  credit  report  on  any 
individual  shall  bo  deemed  an  adverse  credit 
report  on  that  individual  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title, 

"Sec  253.  No  creditor  may  make  use  of  any 
credit  report  without  disclosing  that  fact  and 
the  identity  of  the  credit  rating  agency  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  report  relates  if  that 
person  has  applied  to  the  creditor  for  credit. 
"Sec.  254.  No  credit  rating  agency  may 
make  any  credit  report  on  any  individual 
without  disclosing  to  the  individual,  at  his 
request,  the  content  of  the  report  and,  in 
the  case  of  any  adverse  report,  the  specific 
facts  or  allegations  upon  which  the  report  is 
based. 

"Sec.  255.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  make  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  may  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  title  the  trans- 
mission of  any  information  if  it  finds  that 
compliance  with  this  title  with  respect  there- 
to is  both  unnecessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  an  undue  burden  and 
expense  in  connection  with  credit  transac- 
tions. 

"Sec.  256.  Whoever  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title  or  any  regulation  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System 
issued  pursuant  to  tills  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  £1.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both," 

Mr,  PATMAN  (diu'ing  the  reading!. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has  been 
furnished  to  the  majority  and  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  all  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 


the    aisle    understand    just    what    the 
amendment  contains. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  be  permitted  to  explain  the 
contents  of  his  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.   Mr.   Chairman,   this 
amendment   would   create   a   new   title, 
title  IV,  affecting  the  disclosure  of  credit 
information. 

It  would  establish  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual seeking  credit  to  see  any  report 
lirepared  on  himself  by  a  central  credit 
bureau  or  similar  agency. 

Information  contained  in  credit  re- 
ports currently  is  denied  our  people.  This 
denipl  is  both  unjust  and  can  cau::;e 
serious  economic  hardship. 

We  live,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  largely 
c'.cdit  economy.  A  good  credit  rating  is 
a  \irtual  necessity  and  a  precious 
pos.scssion. 

Most  Americans  today  live  on  credit — 
that  io,  on  future  earnings — with  about 
CO  ix^rcent  of  the  average  individual's 
net  income  going  to  credit  obligations 
of  one  kind  or  another.  The  practice  is 
growing  steadily. 

Ivlr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  before 
any  institution  will  extend  credit,  it 
e:;amines  the  credit  rating  of  the  indi- 
vidual applying  for  credit.  Tills  rating  is 
customarily  received  from  one  of  the 
more  than  2,500  local  credit  bureaus  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  States. 

Tliese  local  bureaus  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  linked  together  by  a 
nationwide  data  transmission  and  data 
processing  network. 

The  purpose — and  a  good  one — is  to 
speed  the  transmission  of  credit  infor- 
mation to  every  corner  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  will  in- 
crease the  possiblUty  of  Injustices  being 
done  Individuals  seeking  credit. 

Where  information  relating  to  the 
credit  standing  of  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies is  handled  through  these  networks, 
usually  only  the  bare  rating  is  trans- 
mitted. 

Tl-iC  circumstances  glvin.r?  rise  to  the 
rating  are  generally  unknown  to  those 
who  use  the  credit  ratings  to  make  credit 
decisions. 

A  mistaken  identity  or  a  situation  re- 
q'ulrlng  more  explanation  than  Is  possi- 
ble in  transmission  can  ruin  the  chances 
of  an  individual  to  establish  credit  in  a 
community  into  which  he  recently  h?.s 
moved. 

My  own  deep  interest  in  this  problem 
dates  from  last  fall  when  one  of  the 
families  in  my  district  suffered  economic 
hardship  and  considerable  embarrass- 
ment because  of  an  erroneous  credit  re- 
port. 

Because  this  family  was  denied  any  in- 
formation contained  In  the  report,  the 
work  of  rectifying  the  mistake  was  a 
most  complicated  and  burdensome  proc- 
ess. 

This  refusal  to  access  of  a  credit  report 
is  not  unique. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  credit  bureaus 
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In   the  country  today  will  not  show  in- 
dividuals   their    own    credit    report. 

A  recent  Reader's  Digest  article  en- 
titled What  Credit  Bureaus  Know  About 
You.  ■  cites  anotiier  interestini<  .situa- 
tion A  man  was  refused  credit  becaii.se 
ills  file  contained  an  outdated  record 
siiowintj  that  he  liad  been  sued  for  non- 
payment of  a  bill 

The  fact  was  that  the  court  suit  had 
been  brousiiit  15  years  earlier  by  a  rack- 
eteerins  ayency  which  had  sent  him 
publications  lie  had  never  ordered.  Al- 
tliouKii  the  .suit  had  been  tiirown  <nit  of 
court,  tiiat  information  was  not  in  the 
file 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  section-by-sec- 
tioii  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Section  2.M  describes  in  detail  the  evils 
which  this  bill  IS  designed  to  correct 

Subsection  'a',  'b'.  and  'C  simply 
dfline  the  terms  used  under  the  bill 

The  definition  of     credit   report"  and 

credit;    infomiation    ai?ency  "    make    it 

clear   that  the  bill  applies  only  to  those 

ai^encies  in  the  principal  business  of  mak- 

iiit;  such  reports 

Subsection     d'    is  dtsicned  to  prevent 
a  credit  aeency  from  i  efusiir^  to  show  an 
individual    his  credit    report    simply   by 
.sayuii?  that  they  do  not  iiave  such  a  re- 
port, without  explanation 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  an 
individual  has  applied  (or  and  been  de- 
nied credit  in  a  community,  his  record 
can  be  found  at  ttie  local  credit  bureau. 
If  for  some  reason  it  is  not  there,  tlie 
credit  bureau  can  escape  any  liability 
under  the  amendment  simply  by  explain- 
ing the  situation  to  the  induidual 

Section  253  jives  a  person  denied  credit 
the  right  to  know  from  the  institution 
denyint;  credit  the  name  of  the  a«ency 
from  which  the  adverse  report  was  ob- 
tained With  this  information  he  would 
then  be  aole  to  approach  the  proper 
agency  for  tedress.  '' 

Section  _'t4  would  require  that  credit 
rating  bureaus  must,  upon  request,  show 
an  individual  any  credit  report  that  they 
iiave  made  on  him. 

As  I  have  i>ointed  out  before,  at  present 
an  mdnidual  has  no  such  rl^ht 

Section  255  puts  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing the  legislation  m  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board 

To  the  Board  it  gives  the  authority  to 
make  the  regulations  necessary  to  carry- 
out  the  intent  and  purpo.ses  of  this 
amendment.  In  this  the  Board  would  be 
-luided  by  t)ie  legislative  fntent  expressed 
m  section  251  of  the  amendment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  also, 
4i\en  tiie  power  to  determine  exemptions 
on  those  forms  of  information  which  it 
finds  cot^stltute  an  undue  burden  or  ex- 
pense on  credit  rating  agencies.  In  this 
connection  the  intent  is  not  to  disrupt 
tile  normal  operations  of  our  credit  sys- 
tem. It  is  important  to  the  economic 
iiealth  of  our  Nation. 

This  section  will  give  the  power  to 
exempt  from  resulation.<5  whatever  types 
of  credit  rating  the  Board  finds  to  be 
necessary. 

This,  I  am  sure  will  prevent  any  undue 
birden  falling  on  our  credit  rating  bu- 
reaus while  getting  at  the  evils  whicli  is 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment 


It  may  be  noted  here  that  corfxjrate 
credit  reports  are  not  affected  under  the 
act — only   consumer  credit    rei)orts. 

And  finally,  section  256  pre.s<'ribes  the 
l>enaltles  which  may  tie  incurred  for  no- 
lations  of  the  title  or  regulations  set 
down  to  implement  it. 

Mr  Clialrman,  every  individual  ought 
to  iiave  the  right  to  see  a  credit  report 
compiled  on  him.self  or  lierself  This  title 
will  establi.sh  that  right. 

I  urge  Its  adoption  as  title  III  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Ch.i  irman.  will  the 
uentleman  yiel.i  ' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankiii-;  and  Currency. 

Mr  PA  1  MAN  Mr.  Clialrman.  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  if  there  is 
anything  wrong  about  it.  we  shall  have 
another  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it,  tie- 
cause  there  is  no  question  but  what  this 
bill  is  certainly  going  to  conference. 
However,  this  amendment  has  Ijeen  very 
carefully  examined  by  our  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  as 
well  as  by  the  members  thereof,  and  we 
are  confident  that  it  is  a  good  addition 
to  the  bill  and  will  make  the  bill  even 
stronger 

Tiierefore.  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
observatKin  and  for  his  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  amendment 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Of  cour.se.  I  am  L:lad 
to  yield  to  tlie  -;enlleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  correctly  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  1  will  forbid,  if  adopted, 
any  person  engaged  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness who  has  asked  for  credit,  to  deny 
confidential  credit  information  from  ref- 
erences to  tile  applicant  f.jr  credit? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Nut  at  all:  it  does  not 
propose  to  do  that  at  all  It  provides  that 
one  seeking  credit  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  why  credit  is  denied  to  him 
and  upon  what  basis  It  is  my  opinion 
that  an  applicant  for  credit  should  have- 
this  right,  because  there  are  errors  which 
occur  in  credit  ratings  On  many  occa- 
sions a  credit  rating  is  established  based 
on  erroneous  hiformatton.  Further,  er- 
rors in  identity  often  occur.  When  such 
tircumstances  exist  the  indi\idual  seek- 
ing credit  or  attempting  to  correct  a 
credit  rating  is  unable  to  do  so  unless  he 
is  told  the  leason  for  the  adverse  credit 
reiKjrt 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  Let  me  ask  this 
one  other  (I'.ie  iiun  if  the  gentUman 
will  permit  me 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■gentleman  yield  fust  for  a  brief  su',;- 
-;e-tion  ■ 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  w;n  be  !>!ad  to  ji.^'d 
to  the  Chan  man 

Mr  PATMAN  Thore  air  plenty  of 
agencies  in  the  country  that  commercial- 


ize confidential  information  that  is  ob- 
tained legally,  and  one  of  the  objects  of 
tills  IS  to  prevent  the  commercialization 
of  confidential  information  That  is  a 
good  thing;  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and  it 
is  something  we  shoud  have  had  a  long 
time  ai'o 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  TIERNAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  i!-.e 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  to  the  t'cntle- 
man  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  TIERNAN  Would  this  not.  or 
could  this  not  lead  to  lawsuits  against. 
say.  business  bureaus  who  give  out  in- 
formation with  regard  to  credit  refer- 
ences' There  is  no  protection  with  re- 
spect to  suits  a'^ainst  them? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  submit  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  in  this  regard  in  sec- 
lion  255.  This  section  ijrovides  for  the 
power  of  enforcing  this  legislation,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Tliis  Board 
could  exempt  under  provisions  of  this 
section  the  requirements  to  trai.smit  any 
information  if  it  finds  that  compliance 
is  unnecessary  to  carry  out  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Tlie 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  could  exempt  m  certain  in- 
stances. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  or  protection 
from  suit.  '.  submit  credit  rating  bureaus 
should  be  as  careful  as  banks  and  other 
large  creditors  pertaining  to  credit  rat- 
ings. If  accurate  nUormation  is  given, 
and  error  is  kept  to  the  minimum,  there 
IS  little  possibility  of  a  .--uit.  I  believe  we 
should  t>e  just  as  concerned  about  the 
credit  rating  of  individuals  and  the  right 
to  maintain  a  proper  credit  status  for  a 
creditor  as  it  is  for  the  possibility  of  a 
suit,  because  of  careless  and  erroneous 
information. 

Mr.  TIERNAN  This  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  directed  to  information 
supplied  by  a  third  party,  or  only  by  tlie 
party  requested  to  give  credit? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  From  the  third  party 

Mr.  TIERNAN  So  that  information 
obtained  from  the  third  parly  is  given 
to  the  purchaser;  is  that  correct? 

Mr   ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct, 

Mr,  TIERNAN  There  is  no  protection 
for  the  instrument  or  the  agency  that  is 
given  the  information  from  a  lawsuit 
from  that  purchaser  if  the  information 
is  false:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Tliere  would  not  be 
any  protection  any  more  than 

Mr.  TIERNAN  The  only  thing  is  today 
they  are  not  required  to  give  tiiat  infor- 
mation, are  Ihey.^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Tiiey  arc  not. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Clialrman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

Tills,  it  .seems  to  me,  is  a  very  far- 
reaching  amendment.  I  believe  the  pur- 
pose IS  good,  but  It  IS  something  we  ne\ei 
tool,  u;)  m  commutce  It  is  so  fa;  reach- 
ing that  we  sliould  iiave  ample  time  to 
consider  it  within  committee  as  a  seiJ- 
aratc  measure  some  time  in  the  neai 
future.  I  believe  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  to  act  hurriedly  on  this  without 
having  any  kind  of  testimony  as  to  its 
fjii   reaching  effect. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guislied  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  invite  the  distin- 
guished gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Poff  amendment  yesterday  was 
rather  a  far-reaching  amendment,  and 
it  is  in  the  same  category,  and  it  is  in 
the  same  deal  that  this  would  be  in.  So 
I  believe  it  would  be  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
about  this  amendment — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is.  and  our  experts  say 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  and  it  is 
in  the  public  interest — but  should  any- 
thing wrong  be  discovered  about  it.  we 
still  have  another  chance  of  taking  it 
out. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  similarity  between 
this  amendment  and  the  Poff  amend- 
ment. The  matters  contained  in  the  Poff 
amendment  are  of  pretty  general  knowl- 
edge, and  were  talked  about  for  many, 
many  months.  This  is  not  something  that 
lias  been  discussed  within  the  Congress, 
or  by  a  congressional  committee,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
accept  it  now. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

From  what  I  heard  of  the  explanation 
of  it.  it  appears  to  me  that  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  might  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  merchant  to  justify 
the  refusing  of  credit  in  any  amount  to 
a  person  who  applied  for  credit  at  his 
place  of  business. 

It  could  subject  a  merchant  to  a  dam- 
i'ge  suit  in  the  event  he  refused  to  extend 
credit. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sorry  if  I  gave 
that  impression.  A  merchant  would  in 
no  way  be  liable.  I  believe,  however,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey will  agree,  that  an  unexplained  re- 
fusal of  credit  rating  is  unjust  to  a 
purchaser  who  desires  to  have  credit,  and 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  an  explanation 
when  he  is  denied  that  credit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  bill,  but  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  this  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,   the   gentleman  from   Wisconsin 

I  Mr.  Z.\BLOCKll. 

In  the  utilization  of  commercial  prac- 
tices, the  people  who  are  in  business  fre- 
quently go  to  credit  agencies  and  ask  for 
credit  reports  on  people.  Those  credit 
reports  usually  come  in  and  the  ratings, 
particularly  on  consumer  credit  come  in 
as  "A,"  "B,"  "C  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
they  come  in  saying  the  man  is  behind 
time  in  his  payments.  Sometimes  it 
comes  in  saying  that  he  had  to  be  sued 
to  obtain  payment  of  his  bill.  Sometimes 
you  have  information  that  he  is  under- 
going divorce  proceedings  and  that  his 
accounts  have  been  tied  up  in  court  by 
the  complaining  partner  in  the  marriage. 


There  Is  a  lot  of  confidential  informa- 
tion In  these  credit  reports  which  I  feel 
is  confidential,  and  I  just  think  we  are 
going  a  little  too  far  here  on  this  particu- 
lar thing,  if  I  imderstand  the  Zablocki 
amendment  correctly. 

I  speak  as  a  person  of  some  experience. 
I  happen  to  own  a  retail  business  and  I 
utilize  the  revolving  credit  formula.  You 
have  to  use  it  if  you  are  goinr;  to  stay  in 
competition  because  everybody  else  uses 
it.  I  do  utilize  it — and  at  a  rate  33'  2  per- 
cent less  than  the  people  in  my  particu- 
lar area — and  I  do  that  voluntarily. 

But  there  have  been  an  awful  lot  of 
amateurs  talking  in  the  well  of  the 
House  who  have  not  had  commercial  ex- 
perience and  retail  commercial  exper- 
ience in  the  utilization  of  credit. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  statements  from 
the  well  of  the  House  that  are  ijrctty  un- 
realistic. I  have  not  challenged  them  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  being  a  self-pleader  or  in  a  conflict  of 
interest  even  for  a  moment. 

I  supported  the  so-called  Sullivan 
amendment.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
bill  because  I  do  believe  in  full  truth  in 
credit  and  in  letting  the  consumer  know 
what  that  cost  is  going  to  be.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  on  a  monthly  or  a 
yearly  basis  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
personally. 

But  here  is  a  three-])age  amendment. 
I  do  not  know — are  you  going  to  come  in 
next  and  ask  a  lawyer  to  reveal  his  con- 
fidential information  between  himself 
and  a  client  if  it  happens  to  be  related  to 
credit  or  for  some  other  purpose? 

I  just  think  we  ought  to  go  a  little  bit 
slow  on  this  thing  and  know  a  little  bit 
more  about  it. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WIDNALL]  has  said  that  this  matter  was 
not  brought  up  in  committee  and  dis- 
cussed. It  is  farreaching  in  its  effect.  I 
would  just  say  I  think  we  ought  to  go  a 
little  bit  slow  on  forcing  a  merchant  to 
reveal  confidential  information. 

Are  you  going  to  take  the  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  ratings  of  merchants,  for  in- 
stance, and  publish  them  in  the  paper  or 
give  them  to  irresponsible  people  who 
might  disclose  the  credit  standings  of 
firms  as  well  as  individuals?  I  do  not 
know  how  far  this  will  go. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  does  not  affect 
corporate  credit  ratings  at  all.  It  has  10 
do  with  individual  consumer  ratings. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  is  rccofinized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  p.mendment  be- 
cause, frankly,  I  have  been  supporting 
Mrs.  StJLLiVAN's  amendments  to  the  bill 
in  their  full  context.  However,  if  you  take 
the  time  to  read  the  language  of  this 
amendment,  the  amendment  appUes  to 
all  credit  reports,  either  written  or  oral. 
made  as  reports,  recommendation.s  or 
representations  as  to  the  creditworthi- 
ness, credit  standing  or  -apacity  of  any 
individual. 

I  pose  the  example  to  the  I.Ieinbers  of 
the  House  here  of  ray  being  a  mcrcnant 
and  having  a  customer  by  the  name  of 
Tiernan  come  into  my  store  to  buy  a 
CO" or  TV.  I  tell  him  that  I  do  not  have 


that  set  in  my  store  at  the  moment  but 
I  will  have  it  in  tomorrow.  I  meet  Mr. 
Jones  the  next  morning  for  coffee.  He 
is  a  merchant  also  in  town.  He  tells  me 
that  Tieman's  credit  rating  is  not  too 
good  because  he  had  some  experience 
with  him  when  he  bought  a  refrigera- 
tor from  him.  He  was  a  Utile  delinquent 
in  payment. 

That  day  I  go  back  to  my  store  and 
Tiernan  comes  in  to  get  the  TV  .set.  I 
decide  that  I  f.m  not  going  to  extend 
him  any  credit. 

Does  the  amendment  mean  that  I  liave 
to  tell  Mr.  Tiernan  that  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  Jones,  told  mc  that  he  was  not 
credit-worthy,  and  if  I  do.  what  is  my 
legal  liability? 

There  is  no  protection  here  at  all  for 
a  suit  against  me  or  against  Mr.  Jones, 
who  told  me  that  information. 

Frankly,  though  the  committee  mem- 
bers may  have  studied  this,  there  is  no 
t?stiinony  before  the  committee  with 
regard  to  the  amendment,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  u.seful  to  bring  it  in  before 
this  body  in  a  different  form  with  cer- 
tain .'^afeguards  in  it,  tut  in  its  present 
form  I  think  it  goes  a  little  bit  too  far 
in  that  v.e  may  be  getting  into  areas 
where  v.e  do  not  know  what  would  re- 
sult as  a  consequence  of  this  attempt  to 
prelect  the  consumers. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  There  is  another  pos- 
sibility in  the  example  you  .stated.  The 
parly  of  the  .second  part  may  not  want 
to  lose  the  business.  He  resents  the 
purchaser  going  to  anofncr  store.  So  he 
tells  the  man  who  asks  that  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  is  a  bad  credit  risk 
in  order  not  to  lose  him  as  a  customer. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  That  is  true:  that  is 
always  a  possibility.  However,  after  2 
days  of  debate  on  this  measure  we 
should  be  most  cautious  not  to  take  a 
step  which  would  result  in  greater  dam- 
age than  pood. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  rcntle- 
man  Irom  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  extension  of 
credit  by  a  merchant  is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  He  extends  credit  on  the  basis 
of  his  judgment  that  the  extension  of 
that  credit  will  result  m  the  man  pay- 
ing his  bills.  Many  things  may  enter  into 
his  iudgment  on  I'nat  question.  Here  you 
would  step  in  and  say  that  l.s  has  to 
reveal  the  confidentiality  of  any  infor- 
mation that  he  may  have  on  the  exten- 
sion of  that  credit.  If  you  are  going  to 
force  every  man  v.'-.o  sells  merchandise 
on  credit  to  sell  and  prove  all  the  factors 
or  reveal  all  the  factors  viiich  concerned 
his  judgment  that  the  ext?nsion  of 
cred.t  will  be  justified  and  that  the  *nll 
will  be  paid,  it  ;;eems  to  me  :gu  are 
going  a  long  ways  to  make  the  iran  liable 
for  a  .suit  for  revealing  the  information 
v.hich  lie  may  have,  but  which  may  be 
very  d.fBcult  for  Inni  to  go  into  court  and 
justify  or  reveal  without  the  basis  cf 
a  suit"  against  him  or  his  informant 

You  are  not  denying  that  individual 
the  right  to  have  merchandise.  He  can 
go  to  a  competitor  and  get  his  merchan- 
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dlse  If  he  wants  to  "But  again  I  say  you 
cannot  take  away  the  judgment  from 
the  merchant  aa  to  whether  he  should 
sell  a  prospective  buyer  or  not  sell. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  striice  the  requisite  number  of  words 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we 
are  getting  on  dangerous  ground  here, 
however  well  intended  the  amendment 
ofTfred  may  be  I  am  .sure  that  is  the 
case.  The  amendment  states  on  page  2 

It  is  the  purf>ose  of  this  title  to  atTord  to 
individuals  i  mearis  whereby  they  m.^y  .iscer- 
taln  md.  where  iieceesary  lake  steps  to  cor- 
reot  credit  ratings 

That  IS  a  good  purpose,  but  It  does  not 
say  how  he  is  to  obtain  these  records,  and 
It  might  mean  he  would  come  to  a  mer- 
chant iT.nd  make  him  reveal  any  kind  of 
credit  rating  that  might  have  been  given 
to  the  merchant  m  confidence 

The  amendment  =joes  on  further  ro  .say 
in  section  254  that  no  credit  rating 
agency  may  make  any  ^edlt  report  on 
any  individual  without  disclosing  to  the 
individual  at  his  request  the  contents  of 
the  report,  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  any  ad- 
verse report,  the  specific  facts  or  allega- 
tions on  which  the  reixirt  is  based 

I  would  .say  that  would  put  a  merchant 
m  a  ver-'  disadvantatreouo  position  and 
that  he  would  be  hesitant  either  to  fur- 
nish or  certainly  not  furnish  any  kind 
of  document  he  might  have. 

Perhaps  an  individual  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  see  why  his  credit  was  refused. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  better  answer  to  it 
Perhaps  we  should  say  to  the  commission 
they  may  receive  complaints  from  an  in- 
dividual if  they  feel  credit  was  improp- 
erly denied,  or  at  least  the  individual 
would  have  some  place  to  go  But  it 
>eems  to  me  we  do  not  have  this  well 
thought  out,  and.  pending  some  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  I  think  this  is 
a  very  dangerous  rhing.  and  we  should 
have  further  thoutiht  on  this  amend- 
ment I.  therefore  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mi  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    PICKLE    I  vield  to  the  chairman 

Mr  PATM.VN  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
say  the  intent  of  this  amendment  is 
spelled  out  m  the  first  paragraph  We 
have  a  different  situation.  It  involves 
millions  of  dollars  ot  credit  Here  is  lan- 
guage that  talks  about  laige  banks  and 
other  large  creditors  which  are  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  creation  of  and  operation  of 
a  nationwide  data  transmission  and  data 
proce.ssing  networks  It  is  necessary  that 
people  have  some  protection  in  the  bill 
against  these  machines  if  mistakes  are 
m?.de  I  think  this  is  veiy  reasonable,  and 
It  IS  the  very  thing  we  did  for  the  minor- 
ity side  yesterday  We  accepted  a  long 
amendment,  much  longer  than  this,  with 
the  understanding  we  would  go  along 
with  It  and  study  it  in  detail  before  the 
conference  is  held. 

Mr  PICKLE  No  one  questions  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  The  question  is 
how  the  document  might  or  might  not 
be  furnished  and  under  what  circum- 
.jtances  I  think  it  has  not  been  well 
thought  out  and  -hould  be  defeated 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PICKLE  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lov^a. 


Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  not 
.-ten  a  c^jpy  of  the  amendment.  Does  this 
>.'o  to  bank  credit  ratings  as  well  as  to 
credit  bureaus? 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
just  answer  the  gentleman  thLs  way  The 
amendment  at  the  beginning  .says  "that 
large  banks  and  other  large  creditors" — 
but  throughout  the  entire  amendment 
it  talks  in  terms  of  any  creditor"  not 
being  able  to  refuse  documents  or  data 
I  think  It  would  i;0  much  further  than 
any  bank  It  could  u-o  to  any  bureau  or 
to  any  merchant 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fro.m  Wisconsin   I  Mr.  ZnBLocKi  I 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman  I  completely  support  the  i;en- 
tle  lady  from  Mi.s-snuri  Conyresswoman 
Si'LLiVAN  on  this  important  legislation 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try She  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
[jfople  the  need  for  truth-m-lending  leg- 
islation and  for  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer in  the  Use  of  credit 

In  Philadelphia  we  have  had  many 
instances  where  the  poor  have  been  vic- 
timized by  sharp  practices  of  the  money 
lender."?  and  the  credit  uyps.  and  it  is 
time  to  ex[Jose  these  people  by  making 
the  true  facts  known  to  the  consumer 
about  the  rates  charued  for  credit. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chaiiman.  m  lecent 
months,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  has  done  much  to 
inform  the  public — particular^-  our  rural 
citizens — about  the  need  for  a  strong 
truth-m-lendin.;  bill. 

Through  the  office  of  its  Women's  Ac- 
tivities Coordinator.  Mrs  Erma  Ani-'evine. 
NRECA  has  used  its  pubUcalions  and 
meetuifs  to  explain  the  tremendous  need 
for  this  type  of  leiiislation  This  work 
with  Its  20  million  consumer  mcmljers 
across  the  country  ha.s  been  invaluable  m 
i^ainini;  wide  understandnm  and  support 
for  H.R  11601  In  addition,  I  know  that 
many  State  rural  electric  associations, 
including  my  liome  State  of  Texas,  have 
given  equally  strong  support  to  the  cause 
of  justice  for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  alon;i 
with  other  consumer  organizations,  has 
given  Us  full  support  to  the  inclusion  of 
revolving  credit  and  the  elimination  of 
the  SlOO  exemption  In  short,  they  havft 
asked  that  the  major  loopholes  be  closed 
and  I  commend  them  for  this  position. 
Their  position  on  this  legislation  has  been 
beneficial  not  only  to  tlie  rural  people, 
but  to  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  '-;entleman  from  V'lrmnia  I  Mr.  Poff], 
for  which  I  voted  this  afternoon,  is  to 
make  loan-sharking  activities  by  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates  a  Federal  c:imc. 
I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  caie- 
fully  studied  by  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  when  it  considers  the 
bill,  as  the  distingui.shed  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  !  Mr.  P.atman  I,  in- 
dicated would  be  the  case.  Certainly  it 
Is  not  -iifxl  legislative  practice  to  have  a 
far-reachin.;  amendment  of  thus  kind 
considered  for  the  first  lime  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  \uthout  extensive  debate, 
but   !"•?  m'>:h"isl:  'IS  .>f  the  organized 


crime  syndicates  deserve  Federal  atten- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Poff  amend- 
ment will  truarantee  this  attention.  If. 
after  studying  the  provisions  of  the  PotT 
amendment,  the  conference  committee 
should  decide  that  the  provisions  are  too 
vague  or  too  bi-oad  and  that  innocent 
persons  may  be  put  in  jeopardy.  I  trust 
that  the  conference  committee  will  either 
revise  the  provisions  so  as  more  jire- 
ci.sely  to  piniwint  the  evil  attacked  oi-  will 
reject  the  amendment  altogether,  with  a 
view  to  having  the  provisions  studied  in 
ureater  detail  by  appropriate  committees 
of  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

I  respect  those  few  of  my  colleagues 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  be- 
cause of  what  they  felt  were  its  technical 
imperfections,  but  I  am  confident  that 
such  technical  imperfections  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
su;ii)ort  of  the  Consimier  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968.  There  is  wide  support 
for  truth-in-lending  legislation  in  this 
count  n.-.  among  borrowers  and  lenders 
and  among  sellers  and  buj'ers.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  a  real  consensus  on 
the  need  for  fair  and  full  information  on 
the  costs  of  borrowing  money,  and  on 
the  costs  of  buying  merchandise  "on 
time  " 

Under  this  bill,  lending  institutions 
and  sellers  will  be  required  to  disclose  in 
easily  understandable  and  imiform  terms 
what  the  cost  of  credit  will  be  in  a  par- 
ticular transaction.  This  will  enable  the 
borrower  and  consumer  to  compare  and 
shop  for  credit  which  is  most  economical 
without  having  to  decipher  complex  or 
incomplete  statements  of  credit  costs. 
These  disclosure  requirements  will  ex- 
tend to  credit  advertising  as  well  as  to 
specific  credit  transactions,  to  further 
facilitate  a  situation  where  the  con- 
sumer can  select  his  creditor  or  lender 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  transaction  he  is 
about  to  enter. 

In  addition,  the  several  factors  in- 
fiuded  in  total  financing  charges  are  sub- 
ject to  these  disclosure  requirements — 
for  exami-ile.  where  credit  life  insurance 
IS  mandatory,  this  fact,  plus  a  detailing 
of  Its  costs  must  be  disclosed  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  Congress  does  not 
by  enacting  this  bill,  impose  any  ceilings 
or  regulations  on  interest  rates  or  install- 
ment buying  and  selling  practices.  These 
matters  in  most  cases,  are  the  rightful 
Iirovince  of  the  States.  The  bill  docs  in- 
clude, however,  two  provisions  which 
strongly  discourage  unfair  and  illicit 
credit  practices 

The  first  restricts  the  uarnishmcnt  of 
employee  wages  to  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  (amines  above  ?30  per  v.eek.  and 
It  forbids  employers  from  filing  an  em- 
ployee for  his  first  carnishmenl  This 
provision  is  ■;enerally  parallel  to  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  other  Stales. 

The  second  inovision.  puts  the  teeth 
of  Federal  cnlorcement  behind  State  laws 
prohioiting  loan-shaikiiiL'.  (jr  lendins:  at 
illegally  high  interest  rates  by  makini; 
violations  of  Stale  interest  laws  a  Fed- 
eral otfeiuse  This  i^rovusion  is  among  the 
most  important  in  the  legislation  It  hits 
hardest  at  organized  crime,  which  de- 
rives a  larue  income  each  year  from  loan- 
sliark    operatioris.    This    section    of    the 
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bill  complements  nine  bills  I  introduced 
during  the  first  session  to  provide  the 
necessary  legal  and  enforcement  tools 
lor  a  crackdown  on  organized  criminal 
operations.  The  addition  of  the  anti- 
loan-shark  amendment  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  is  a  very  welcome  and 
crucial  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  segments  of  our 
economy  which  have  cooperated  in  giv- 
ing form  and  substance  to  this  landmark 
piece  of  legislation.  H.R.  11601  has  my 
fullest  support;  I  view  it  as  a  benefit  to 
all  segments  of  what  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  credit-oriented  economy,  particularly 
to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act. 

This  measure,  generally  known  as  the 
truth-in-lending  bill,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation to  come  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  many  sessions. 

This  bill  will  allow  us,  as  consumers,  to 
shop  knowledgeably  for  credit. 

Unlike  groceries  which  are  sold  for  so 
much  a  jwund,  and  therefore  with  easily 
comparable  prices,  credit  charges  have 
not  been  regularly  disclosed,  and  when 
disclosed,  they  have  not  generally  been 
disclosed  in  a  complete  and  comparable 
manner.  Put  simply,  what  the  truth-in- 
lending  law  will  do  is  to  require  com- 
plete disclosure,  in  writing  in  advance,  of 
the  total  dollar  costs  of  credit,  stated  in 
a  readily  comparable  annual  rate.  Thus, 
it  will  be  easy  to  shop  for  credit.  Every- 
one will  know  how  much  they  are  paying 
and  at  what  rate.  Consumers  will  then 
knowingly  be  able  to  reject  excessive 
credit  charges. 

The  House  bill,  as  amended,  will  re- 
quire credit  cost  disclosure  for  practi- 
cally all  consumer  credit.  It  will  cover 
consumer  bank  loans,  finance  company 
loans,  credit  union  lendings,  installment 
credit  sales,  revolving  credit,  and  home 
mortgages.  Credit  purchases  on  credit 
cards,  at  department  stores,  and  of  auto- 
mobiles, furniture,  and  appliances  will  be 
with  complete  disclosure. 

What  is  complete  disclosure  under  the 
bill?  It  is  disclosure  of  all  credit  costs,  in- 
cluding those  figured  as  a  percentage  of 
the  amount  of  credit  extended,  points  on 
home  loans,  loan  fees,  credit  life  insur- 
ance and  the  like.  All  mandatory  charges 
imposed  by  the  creditor  and  payable  by 
the  borrower  incident  to  the  extension  of 
credit  must  be  disclosed. 

Not  only  must  all  these  charges  be  dis- 
closed, but  they  must  be  stated  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  the  total  cost  of  credit.  And 
this  cost  must  also  be  stated  as  an  annual 
rate. 

Thus  the  6-percent.  12-month  automo- 
bile loan  in  which  the  credit  costs  are 
added  to  the  amount  borrowed  and  then 
the  balance  paid  off  in  12  equal  monthly 
installments  would  be  stated  as  10.90  per- 
cent per  annum  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance.  This  certainly  will  make  it  easier 
to  compare  credit  costs. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  credit  costs 
and  rates  be  disclosed  in  writing  in  ad- 
vance of  the  transaction.  Disclosure  also 
will  be  required  of  the  number,  amount 


and  due  dates  of  payments,  as  well  as  of 
any  penalties  for  late  payments. 

Revolving  credit  accounts,  like  those 
used  by  most  department  stores,  are  a 
major  and  growing  source  of  consumer 
credit.  To  assure  knowledgeable  shoppers 
for  this  form  of  credit  the  bill  requires, 
in  addition  to  total  cost  and  rate  dis- 
closure, that  the  seller  tell  the  buyer  the 
following : 

The   ba^ic   conditions    of    the   credit 
plan; 
The  method  of  calculating  credit  costs; 
The  nature  and  calculation  method  of 
any  late  costs  or  penalties; 

The  outstanding  balance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  billing  period ; 

The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit,  and  a  description  of  any 
goods  which  were  purchased; 

The  total  amount  credited  to  the  buy- 
er's account  during  the  billing  period: 

The  total  amount  of  credit  charges 
incurred  in  the  billing  period,  including 
a  oreakdown  of  those  which  are  due  to 
a  percentage  charge,  and  tho.se  due  to  a 
fixed  fee;  and 

Tlie  date  by  which  payment  must  be 
received  to  avoid  any  penalty  or  late 
fee. 

Thus  there  is  extensive  coverage  of 
this  form  of  credit.  Revolving  credit  buy- 
ers will  now  be  more  able  to  decide 
whether  to  buy  on  time  and  if  they  do 
whether  they  are  paying  more  or  less 
than  they  might  pay  elsewhere. 

In  this  area,  it  is  worth  a  moment's 
pause  to  point  out  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  revolving  credit  costs  do 
not  represent  true  interest  costs.  Most 
of  the  costs  of  extending  revolving  credit 
are  service  charges  much  like  those 
charged  by  banks  on  the  processing  of 
personal  checks.  Each  charge  entry  and 
each  payment  on  the  revolving  credit 
account,  like  each  check  and  each  de- 
posit, requires  considerable  processing. 
The  revolving  credit  charges  must  meet 
these  costs  as  well  as  the  interest  costs 
of  loaning  money.  Thus  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  rates  quoted  on  revolv- 
ing credit  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  rates  quoted  on  sizable  loans 
which  do  not  entail  so  large  a  processing 
factor.  This  fact  may  require  a  revi.sion 
of  the  handling  of  revolving  credit  dis- 
closure. 

Also,  the  annual  rate  disclosure  re- 
quired by  the  law  is  not  a  totally  ac- 
curate description  of  the  credit  costs. 
If  revolving  accounts  do  not.  for  exam- 
ple, credit  payments  made  during  the 
billing  period  in  computing  charges,  the 
costs  will  be  higher,  but  the  annual  rate 
figure  will  not  reflect  it. 

However,  we  cannot  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems at  the  outset.  What  we  must  do  is 
to  keep  a  very  close  watch  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  disclosure  svstem  this  bill 
sets  up,  and  to  make  the  changes,  if  any, 
which  are  suggested  by  malfunctions  in 
the  system. 

By  adopting  the  amendment  requiring 
disclosure  of  credit  charges  under  $10 
and  annual  rate  quotations  for  revolving 
credit,  we  have  not  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems. We  must  continue  to  be  watchful. 
Too,  the  conference  v.ill  have  the 
chance  to  work  its  w  ill  on  this  measure, 


and  any  fuial  j.-dgment  must  await  the 
actual  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Not  all  the  significant  provisions  of 
the  truth-in-lending  bill  deal  directly 
with  the  extension  of  credit.  Title  II  of 
the  bill  protects  wage  earners  by  pro- 
hibiting with  certain  exceptions  the  gar- 
nishment of  the  first  S30  of  wages  each 
week,  and  90  percent  of  all  wages  over 
that  amount.  Further  still,  and  perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  the  bill  jn'ohibits 
the  di.scharre  o:  any  employee  on  the 
prounri  that  he  has  en  one  cKcasion  had 
liis  wfiges  attached.  This  will  relieve  a 
great  pressure  and  threat  from  all  work- 
ers, and  esix-cially  those  at  the  lower 
income  levels. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  will  establish  a 
Cr.nsumov  Finance  Commission  to  study 
the  functioning  and  structure  of  the  con- 
sumer finance  industry.  This  will  help 
lis  keep  an  ey°  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
tr;  th-'P.-Ienc'nig  measure  and  on  any 
aberiTitinrs  v  liich  need  to  be  corrected. 
In  short,  t'le  truth-m-lending  bill  »s 
a  niaicr  piece  of  legislation.  It  lakes  us 
:i  long  -.ay  from  the  old  caveat — let  the 
buyer  beware — nnd  moves  us  toward  the 
ideal  .f  :u!H'  informed  and  truly  knowi- 
cdtzeable  btiycrs — innd  fair  sellers. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been  a  thrilling  experience  and  I 
want  to  thanlc  all  of  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  been 
helpful  on  this  legislation,  particularly 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Mr.  Patman:  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  WiDNALL — I  must  admit  he  has 
given  me  some  problems  from  time  to 
time  but  he  is  always  a  gentleman  and  he 
fights  clean:  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Halpern — it 
took  courage  to  put  their  names  on  this 
bill  back  on  July  20  when  it  was  intro- 
duced and  contained  provisions  on 
truth-in-lending  we  were  told  would  not 
stand  a  chance  of  being  considered,  and 
then  these  other  things  like  garnish- 
ment, at  the  time,  was  considered  a  very 
extreme  proposal.  After  we  had  our  ses- 
sion with  the  Federal  Court  Bankruptcy 
Referees  and  some  of  the  great  legal  ex- 
perts on  this  subject,  a  completely  new- 
attitude  developed  on  the  garnishment 
issue. 

I  cannot  begin  to  single  out  all  the 
people  who  have  heli:>ed  in  drafting  or 
in  suggesting  revisions  in  the  bill  to  im- 
prove it.  The  staff  has  w-orked  terribly 
hard.  The  furniture  dealers'  Washington 
representative.  Mr.  Spencer  Johnson, 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  iusinnss  fed 
to  really  get  busy  on  alerting  independ- 
ent business  on  the  danger  to  small  busi- 
ness and  independent  business  from  the 
revolving  credit  amendment,  and  ihe 
banking  community,  when  it  finally  did 
become  involved  at  the  local  level,  was 
very  effective.  Evelyn  Dubrow  and  her 
truth-in-lending  task  force,  consisting 
of  many  of  the  civic  and  voluntary  and 
labor  orG'anizations,  did  a  wonderful  .1ob 
in  alerting  consumers  and  Betty  Fur- 
ness  I  am  proud  of.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, she  put  more  into  this  than  the 
rest  of  the  administration  combined.  She 
is  a  w-orthy  successor  to  Esther  Peterson. 
I  know  tne  Members  of  the  House  nre 
my  friends  and  will  not  be  critical  of  the 
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immodesty  in  my  reading  now  the  mast 
touching  and  the  ^lost  wonderful  com- 
munication I  have  received  on  this  fl«ht 
It  wa-s  In  my  office  last  niKht  when  I  re- 
turned from  the  floor  after  ti.e  terrlflr 
landshde  votes  on  revolving  credit  and 
the  $10  exemption,  and  I  hope  everyone 
wi'.'i  excuse  my  vanity  in  reading  this 
mes.sa^e  because  of  the  historj'  of  the 
8-year  battle  over  this  legislation  and 
the  fact  ti'.at  this  is  the  first  time"  this 
lesislation  has  ever  been  considered  lii 
tiie  House   The  mes.sage  .s  as  follows: 

God  bleM  you.  deur  lady  .'i^r  your  woric 
;ind  bravery  It  could  not  :i,ive  been  dune 
without  you  and.  from  all  I  hear  you  were 
the  decldlna;  factor  There  are  millions  who 
will   yet   rise   up  and    -aU   you   blessed 

With    love    and    atTeotlonate   gratitude 

PAtJI.    H      D<iO0L^8 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  nile.  the 
Committee  r.s*'s 

Accordint,'ly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaict'r  pro  t«'mixire  Mr  Albert' 
having  as.sumed  the  chair.  Mr  Pru  e  of 
Illinois.  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR  11601'  to  safeK;uard  the  consumer 
III  connection  with  the  utilization  of 
credit  by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
terms  arid  conditions  of  fiuance  charges 
m  credit  tnm.siictions  or  in  offers  Uj  ex- 
tend credit,  by  establishing  maximum 
rates  of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions, by  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Fedt-rai  Re.ser\  e  System 
to  issue  regulations  dealing  with  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  credit  for  the  purpxjse  of 
trading  in  commodity  futures  contracts 
affecting  consumer  prices;  by  establish- 
ing machinery  for  the  use  during  f>eriods 
of  national  emergency  of  temporary  con- 
trols over  credit  to  prevent  inflationary 
spirals:  by  prohibiting  the  garnishment 
of  wage.^.  by  creatine,'  the  National  Com- 
mLssion  on  Consumer  Finance  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  need 
for  further  regulation  of  the  consumer 
flnance  Industry:  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1043  he 
re[X)rted  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  s«-parate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr  LiEKALD  R  FORD  Mi  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  tlvc  so- 
called  Poff  amendmen. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Sceaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Cuinmiltee 
amendiiieni  on  page  40.  'ini-  lU.  as 
anieiidfd    n  .^tccioii  202 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  bloc 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  repoit  the  first  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

On  page  40.  Insert  after  line  5  Uie  follow- 
ing new  section 

"Sbc  loa(a)  The  Congres*  mak'-s  the  foi- 
lowtiig  nndlnga 


"lil  OrgajiL/ed  crlnie  :t  irterslale  lUid  In- 
ternational In  c^iiri«ter 

3 1  Orgfinlzed  crime  K  engaged  directly 
In  li\'.er«tAte  and  fiirelgri  commerce,  aa  well 
.Lg  intraetAte  rt>mmerre,  in  loaning  money 
and  other  variable  things  at  excesBlve  rates 
.>f  interest,  often  m  coiijunrtlun  with  the 
use  of  force,  violence,  and  feaj  Tt\lB  so- 
called  kwn  sharking  business  of  organized 
crlmlnaLs  and  other  crlmlnaU  involves  bil- 
lions of  dollars  earh  vear 

I  .)  I  The  -it.ibthtv  of  the  Nallon's  economy 
18   affected    by   loan  sharking   activities 

■|4i  Tlie  u-se  of  legitimate  orcdll  channels 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  prevention  of  loan 
sharking  activities 

"i5i  Tlie  production  and  flow  of  i;i«id.s  In 
'he  N.itlon  s  economy  Is  hindered  bv  the 
diversion  of  mimey  into  oxcesMve  and  con- 
fiscatory credit   payments 

•■i8)  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
poor  in  the  United  States  .ire  rendered  less 
effective    by    loan   sharking   activities 

■' 1 7 1  The  diversion  of  money  and  :>«6ets 
into  organized  crime  nulUtlMS  the  purp<«-es 
and  benefits  of  a  !ree  enterprise  economy 
and  hinders  the  operations  of  Federal  stat- 
utes and  regiil.itlons  designed  U)  preserve 
that  economv 

"i8i  In  order  lo  protect  commerce,  beue- 
nt  the  national  economy  and  a&sure  the  full 
effects  of  F%tler:U  programs  desikined  to  aid 
the  poor  and  maintain  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  Ls  the  purpose  of  this  Ac.  to  prohibit 
loans  .It  excessive  and  prohibitive  rates  of 
interest 

■(9i  Loan  sh.uklng  ,iCtlvltlea  directly  im- 
oair  the  effectiveness  iind  frustrate  t,iie  pur- 
poses of  the  laws  enacted  by  tiie  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies 

"ilOi  Loan  sharking  activities  impair  the 
st.ibillty  of  the  national  economy  and  thereby 
interfere  with  the  regulation  of  the  value 
of  money. 

'b  il>  Wlioover  in  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
slnicls.  delays,  or  affects  commerce  or  the 
mo\emeiit  of  .iny  article  or  commodity  m 
commerce  by  loan  sharking  or  attempts  so 
'o  do  shall  bie  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 
iji  lAi  Whoever  travels  In  interstate  or 
foreign  comtnerce  or  uses  any  facility  in  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  including  the 
mall,  with  the  Intent  to  promote,  manage, 
es'.iblish.  carry  tm.  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion management,  establishment,  or  carry- 
ing on.  of  loan  sharking,  and  <BI  thereafter 
perfornns  or  attempts  to  perform  any  act 
described  in  the  preceding  clause,  shall  be 
tiued  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonetl 
tor  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

"(3l  As  used  in  this  section 

■•i.A)  The  term  loan  sharking'  means  the 
lending  of  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  pro- 
hibited by  the  statutes  oi  the  State  where 
the  loan  transact  Ion  takes  place. 

iB)  The  term  commerce'  means  com- 
merce within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  Territory  or  pos.sesslon  of  the  United 
States:  all  commerce  between  any  point  in 
»  State.  Territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia  and  any  point  outside 
thereof,  all  commerce  between  points  wiililn 
the  s.ime  State  through  any  place  outside 
such  State:  and  all  other  commerce  over 
which  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction. 

■  i4i  Whoever  knowingly  participates  in 
any  way  in  a  wrongful  use  ol  actual  or 
threatened  lorce.  violence,  or  fear  in  con- 
nection with  a  loan  or  forbearance  in  viola- 
tion of  sutjsections  ili  and  i2i  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  attempted  violation  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not   more  than  twenty-five  years,  or  both 

"(5)  Whoever  knowingly  p<is.ses8efi.  main- 
tains, or  exercises  control  over  any  paper, 
writing,  instrument,  or  other  thing  used  to 
record  any  loan  or  forbearance  or  any  part 
of  such  transaction  In  violation  of  subsec- 
tions   'ii    and    i2)    of   this   section   shall    be 


fined    not    more    than    $5  000    or   imprisoned 
not  more  than  live  years,  or  lx)th 

■  ic)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  exten.si..n 
of  credit  by  a  creditor  wiUch  is  both 

"ill  licensed  or  cliartered  as  a  banklne;  r 
lending  institution  by  the  United  States  ur 
any  .State,  and 

2 1  regulated  .ind  supervi.sed  as  a  bank- 
ing or  lending  institution  by  the  Unitxi 
States  or  any  State 

■■'d»  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  .Slates  attorney  the  testimony  of  .iiiy 
witness,  or  tl>e  prcxluctlon  of  bixiks,  paper.s, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  .my 
case  or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jury  or 
court  ot  the  United  States  '.nvoUlng  any 
violation  of  this  .section,  or  any  conspiracy 
to  violate  such  section,  is  nece.'s««ry  to  the 
public  interest,  sucii  United  States  attornev 
otion  the  approml  of  the  .■Vttorney  tieneral, 
or  his  design. ited  representative,  phall  make 
appll  il;on  to  the  court  that  the  witness 
shall  be  Instrticted  to  testify  or  produce  e'.  i- 
dence  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  .sec- 
tion and  upon  ordtr  of  the  court  such  wit- 
ne.ss  shall  not  be  excused  Irom  testifying  {.r 
irom  producing  bo^iks  pauers.  or  other  evi- 
dence ...-.  the  ground  that  tlie  testimony  ^r 
evidence  required  of  lilm  may  tend  to  In- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
pro.secuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transa.  - 
tlon.  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
IS  compelled,  after  hu\ing  claimed  his  privi- 
lege .vgalnst  self-lnirlmln.itlon.  tfi  testify  or 
produce  evidence  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  t>e  used  ;ts  evidence  in  .mv  crimi- 
nal proceeding  .except  prosecution  described 
m  the  next  sentencei  .igalnst  him  in  any 
court.  .No  witness  nh.ill  be  exempt  under  thi.s 
section  from  pro.secution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  civmg  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  tinder  <  ompulsion  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  ^ 

"lei  rh;s  Act  shall  not  be  con.sTrued  .is 
Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occupy  tlie  field  in  which  this  Act  operates 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  law  of  any  .Stale,  lerri- 
torv,  Commonwealth  or  possession  of  tl-.e 
United  States,  ind  no  law  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory. Commonwealth,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  valid  in  the 
absence  ol  the  .\ct  sh.ill  be  declared  invalid. 
and  no  local  authorities  shall  be  deprived  of 
any  jurisdiction  over  any  offense  over  which 
thev  would  hive  Jurisdiction  in  the  absence 
of  this  Act." 

Mr  GERA!  D  R  FORD  i  durins  the 
reading'.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pailiamentary 
inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  .'state  it 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker 
is  the  Clerk  leaduv'  the  Poff  amend- 
ment' 

The  SPEAKER  jiio  tempore  Tlie 
Ktnileiniui   is  correct. 

Mr  GERALD  H  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  jmo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  :eque.~i  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michican? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question   is  on   the   amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  jiro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  a 
[KJint  of  oriier  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently     ^°^se 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  poiiock 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clc^e  the  doors,     pooi 
the  Serceant  at  Arms  willTiotify  absent     Price,  ni 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

\vere— yeas  383.  nays  5,  not  voting  43,  as 

follows : 

(Roll  No.  12] 

YEAS— 383 


111. 


.Abbitt 

.Mieniethy 

Adair 

Adams 

.•\ddabt)0 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
.\nnunzlo 
Arends 
.\shbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnail 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 
Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Caiif . 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Btirke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Coimer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 
Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlBgs 

Dlngell 

Dole 


Donoliue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eklwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 


Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kuykendali 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Long,  La. 


Ford. 

William  D 
Fraser 

FYellnphuysen 
Frledei 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Goodlmg 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Hubert 


Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minisb 

Minshail 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorheaid 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Nelsen 
Heckler.  Mass.    Nichols 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holtfield 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 


Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konslu 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 


Price,  Tex. 

Puclnski 

Purceil 

Quie 

Qutllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegie 

Rivers 

Roljerts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Fa. 

Roster  "icowskl 

Roth 

Roudebiish 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rvippe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 


Celler 
Eckhardt 


Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Bchadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY, 

Smith.  Okla. 

•Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

S;,el'.jer,  Arl/, 

Stelger,  Wis, 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N  J    Zablockl 

Thomson.  Wis.    Zion 

Tiprnan  Zwach 

Tuck 

NAYS— 5 

Evans.  Colo.         Schruer 
Gonzalez 

NOT  VOTING— 43 


Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 
White 

Whitener 

V/hitten 

Widr.all 

Wiaalns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wrl^iht 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yoir.ic 


Brooks 
Broomtield 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Erlenborn 
Fountain 


Gialmo 

Ciibbor.s 

Gurney 

Halleck 

Hansen.  W.sh. 

Karsten 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mills 


'an 


Mr.h 

Monai 

Moss 

rassman 

Pryor 

Riiodes.  Anz. 

Robison 

llosenthal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Shriver 

.Smith,  Iowa 

Taft 

Talcott 

Whalen 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   annotinced    the    following 
pairs ; 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr,  Broomfield. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  GiblKins  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr,  Rhodes  of  .•\rizona. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Del  Clav,S:on. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr,  Gurney. 

Mr.  McPall  with  Mr,  McClory. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Shriver, 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  'A'Uh  Mr. 
Taft. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr,  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Erlenborn, 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Whalen. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr,  Long  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr.  MATSU- 
NAGA, and  Mr.  EILBERG  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  40.  strike  lines  13  through  19  and 
insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $30  i)er  week, 
or  its  equivalent  for  any  pay  period  of  a  dif- 
ferent duration,  of  any  wages,  salary,  or  earn- 
ings in  the  form  of  commission  or  bonus  as 
compensation  for  personal  services  may  be 
attached,  garnished,  or  subjected  to  any 
similar  legal  or  equitable  process  or  order  No 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
may  make,  execute,  or  enforce  any  order  or 
process  in  violation  of  this  section. 

"(bl  rhe  prohibition  contained  m  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  debt  due — 

"(1)  under  the  order  of  any  court  lor  the 
support  of  any  j.erson;  or 

"(2|    lor  any  .SUite  or  Federal  lax 
"id)    The      Secretary      of      Labor,      acting 
through  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  shall  cnfcrcc  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section, 

".Sec  203  la)  No  employer  may  discharge 
aiiV  employe  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  on 
one  occasion,  wages  or  other  compensation 
due  the  employee  lor  jjer.-onal  services  have 
been  subjected  to  atUichment,  r.irnishment. 
or  ,iny  similar  le-.;al  or  equitible  process 

"lb")  The  :-<ecretarv  I'f  Labor,  acting 
through  the  Wape  and  Hour  Dr.ision  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  sh  ill  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section 

"(C)  Whoever  willfully  \lo;ates  :  ubsection 
(a)  of  this  seclicrn  shall  be  lined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both 

"Sec  204.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  annul,  alter,  or  affect,  or  to  to  exempt 
any  creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws 
of  "any  State  rel.itlne  to  the  carnlshment  of 
wages,  salary,  or  earnings  in  tlie  form  of  com- 
mission or  bonus  as  compensation  for  per- 
sonal services  in  connection  with  credit 
transactions,  wiiere  such  laws — 

"(i)  prohibit  -cuch  parnlshments  or  pro- 
vide for  more  limited  garnishments  than  are 
provided  for  in  fectinn  202(a»  of  this  title, 
or 

"(2)  prohibit  the  discharge  of  any  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  on  any 
occasion,  wages  or  other  compensation  due 
the  employee  for  personal  .services  liave  been 
subjected  to  attachment,  garnishment,  or  any 
similar   legal   or   equitable   j^roccss," 

Mr.  PATMAN.  i During  the  reading: 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  oarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  v.ill 
state  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
true  that  a  vote  "yea"  on  the  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  A  vote  "yea"  would 
be  a  vote  to  adopt  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ■WIDNALL.  That  is  true.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  WaggonnerI  is 
adopted,  then  the  bill  would  go  back 
to  the  original  language  as  reported  by 
the  Committee,  reinstating  section  202 
•  a)  and  <b)  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
parliamentary   inquiry,   the   Chair   will 
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state  ihat  If  the  committee  amendment 
IS  defeated  the  lanRiiage  would  no  back 
ti)  that  in  the  original  bill 

Mr  WIDNALL  The  sjentleman  is 
moving  to  strike  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  believe 

Mr  ALBERT  Mi  Speaker,  if  the 
sitiitleman  will  yield,  there  has  not  been 
a;;  offerinsj  oi  an  amendment  There  ha.s 
betri  a  request  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  The  inquiry' 
sh.'Uld  relate  to  what  the  efTect  of  the 
.^f.'arate  vote  would  be 

Mr  VVAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammous  coiisi'iit  to  vv.thdraw  the  re- 
quest for  a  separate  vote 

The  SPEAKER  The  Record  will  note 
the  request,  but  the  vote  still  will  be  on 
the  committee  amendment 

The  question  ls  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendinent  was  aerecd  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  thud  reading  oi  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  ar.d  was  read  the 
third  time.' 

MOIIiiN    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ' 

Mr    McCLURE    I  am.  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  ie|)ort 
the  motion  vo  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  McCliliie  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  11601  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

There  was  !io  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  rectjmmit 

The  motion  to  rccummit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  T!ie  question  Is  on  the 
pa-ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  383,  nays  4.  not  voting  44,  as 
follows. 

I  Roll  No.  13 1 

YEAS— 383 


Af)bitt 

AJair 

Ailrtra.s 

AdUubbo 

Albert 

.Anderson.  Ill 

Anderson, 

Tesin. 
.\ndrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N   Dale 
Ansiun^io 
Arends 
A:ihbroolc 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AapinaU 
.Ay  res 
Barnn; 
Barrett 
Bates 
Biictm 
Belcher 
B«ll 

Bennett 
Berry 
Bett.s 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 


Blanton 

Blatnifc 

BOKlis 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brmkley 

BrOL-k 

Broolts 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

B:.jvhUl.  N  C 

Brovhlli.  Va. 

Buchanan 

BuiKe.  Fla 

Burke   Mao.s. 

Burton,  Calif 

Burton,  L'tah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Ws. 

CahUl 

Carey 

Carter 


Cawy 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Con  vers 

Gorman 

Cowger 

C\ilver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Duddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga 

Davis.  W:s. 

de  .a  Uarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwmslcl 

Devlne 

DiclCinson 

Dll^KS 

Dumell 

Dole 

Donohua 


Dorn 

Dow 

l>owdy 

r>ownlng 

Duiskl 

Duncan 

Dw\fr 

Eclthardt 

Edmondson 

EdwardA.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La 

EUberK 

E-sch 

Efiileman 

Evans.  Colo 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

FclKhan 

Fliidley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

Willtum  O 

Fraser 

Frellin;hu\sen 

Prledel 
Fiilton.  Pa 

Pulton.  Tenn 

Fuqua 

Galltlanakls 

Oallauher 

Gardner 

Garmat.-. 

Gathint;s 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Oray 

Green.  Oret;. 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Huktan 
Haley 
Hall 
HalperTi 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Achmidt 
Hanley 
Haniia 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Heriong 
Hicks 
Hon  held 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howaid 
Hull 
Huiigate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo, 
Jones.  NO. 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

KliK.  N  Y 

K.rwan 

Kleppe 

Kluc^vnskl 

Kornenay 

Kuvkendali 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

l.ain!ea 

Lutta 

Let?Kett 

I,ennoii 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

MiCloskry 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacOre^jor 
Mac  he  11 
Madden 
.Mutiun 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Math  las.  Calif 
Mathlas.  Md 
Matsunagu 
May 
Mavne 
Meeds 
.MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  r.iiif 
Miller  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
Mln.shall 
.\IU,e 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morns,  N  Me.t 
Morse.  Mass 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni 
Murphy.  NY. 
Mvers 
Natcher 
Nedi!l 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NIX 

OHara,  111 
OHara.  Mich 
O  Konskl 
Olsen 
O  Neal.  Ga 
ONeill.  Mass. 
Ottlii«er 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbm 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poa«e 
PoH 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex 
Pucinskl 
Piircell 
Quie 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Held.  111. 
He!d.  NY 
Relfel 

NAYS-^ 


Pa. 


Reinecke 

Hesnlck 

Iteuss 

Khode.s. 

Rlei?le 

Ulvers 

Roberta 

Kiidlno 

Houers.  Colo. 

Ho-;ers.  Fla 

Hiinaii 

Hooney.  N  Y 

HiKiney.  Pa 

Rosfenkowskl 

Hoth 

Hoiidebii&h 

Iloiish 

Hostaal 

Ruppe 

Il\aii 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterrteld 

Sa\  lor 

Schadeberu 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Si.ik 

Skubltz 

Sla<k 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  N  Y 

Smith,  Okla 

Siivder 

SprlUL-er 

StalTord 

Stak'sers 

Stanton 

Steed 

StelKer.  Ariz. 

Stemer.  Wis 

St  ration 

Stubbieheld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Cilif 

Tcauue,  Tex. 

Tenzcr 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ultman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Ja«t 

Vauik 

Vinorlto 

WaKKouner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltcner 

Whltten 

Widnall 

WliKlns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 


Wilson 

Winn 

Wolff 

WrlRht 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

VN'ylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Youns 

Zablocki 

ZIon 

Zwach 


Bob 


Abernethy 

MrClure 


BroomHeld 


Montgomery       Stephens 

NOT  VOTING— 44 
Bujiesoa  Cabell 


Cederberg 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clftwson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Erienborn 
Fountain 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ourney 
Hiilleck 


H.in.sen.  Wash 

Karsten 

Kins;.  Calif 

Kupferm.iii 

I.alrd 

I-ip.scomb 

I^ng.  Md. 

McClory 

McFall 

Miicdonald. 

Mass. 
Mills 
.Mink 
.Mon.ii^an 
Moss 


Pa.ssraan 
Pryor 

Rhode.-!.  Ariz. 
Roblson 
Hosenth.vl 
Hiimsfpld 
St   Oiine 
Shrlver 
Smith.  Iowa 
Taft 
Talcott 
Whaleii 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr  Mills  with  Mr  Broomfield 

.Mrs   Mink  with  Mr  Ci-derberg 

.Mr   ("iibbons  with  Mr   L.tird 

N!r    Monacnii  with  Mr    Rhode.s  of  Arizona. 

Mr   Fdiint.iin  with  Mr  Cramer. 

Mr   Pryor  with  Mr    Talcott 

Mr   St   On«e  with  .Mr  Halleck 

Mr    Muss  with  Mr    Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr    Ro6erith.ll  with  Mr    Lipscomb. 

Mr  Karsten  willi  Mr   Rotal.son. 

Mr    Pa.ssman  with  Mr    Del  Clawson. 

Glalmo  with  Mr   Ournev. 

McFall  with  Mr  McClory 

KliiK  of  California  wlthi  Mr   Cleveland. 

Clark  with  Mr   Shriver. 

Macdon.ild  o;  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr, 

Mr 

Mr 
Tatt. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr    Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Erienborn. 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Whalen. 

Mr.  Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr    Corbett. 

Mr  McMillan  changed  his  \otc  from 
"nay  ■  to  "yea.  ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Price 
of  Illinois  I  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1043,  the  Committee  on  Bankmg  and 
Currency  is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  5>. 

MOTION      iTFFRED    BY    MR     r'.^TM.■^N 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr  P.^tm.an:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  ot  S.  5  and  in- 
sert the  provisions  of  the  bill.  H.R.  11601,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act". 

TITLE  I— CREDIT  TRANS.ACTIONS 
Sec    101.    (a)    Tlie   Federal   Reserve  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the   first  sentence  .md 
fnsertlng: 

"TITLE    I— THE     FEDERAL    RESER\'E 

SYSTEM 
"SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE   AND    DEFINITIONS 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Peder.il 
Rcser\e  Act  " 

(b»  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
amended  by  changing  "Act",  wherever  that 
word  Is  used  with  reference  to  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Resene  Act  (  as  so  designated  by  .sub- 
section! a)  of  this  section)  to  read  "title". 

(c)  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end: 

"TITLE   II— CREDIT   TR.ANSACTIONS 
■  Dt.CL.\R.<TION    OF    I'fRrosE 

•'Sec  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  eco- 
norrUc  stabilization  would  be  enhanced  and 
that  competition  among  the  vanous  tinancial 
Institutions  i\nd  other  llrms  engaged  in  the 
extension  of  consumer  credit  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  informed  use  of  credit. 
The  informed  use  of  credit  results  from  au 
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awareness  of  the  cost  thereof  by  consumers. 
It  IS  the  purpoB*  of  this  title  to  assure  a 
nieanlngful  disclosure  of  credit  terms  so 
Ihat  the  consumer  will  be  able  to  compare 
more  reivdily  the  various  credit  terms  avail- 
able U)  lum  and  avoid  the  uninformed  use 
of  credit 

DEFINITIONS 

•'Sf.c   202.   For  the  jrtirpo.ses  "f  ilils  title, 
"lal    Boiird'  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

■■(b)  credit'  meana  the  right  granted  by 
a  creditor  to  a  person  other  than  im  orga- 
nization to  deler  payment  of  debt  or  to  incur 
debt  and  defer  Its  payment,  where  the  debt  is 
contracted  by  the  obligor  ijrlmarlly  for  per- 
sonal, lamilv,  household,  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses The  term  dcw^s  not  include  any  con- 
tract in  the  form  ol  ..  bailment  or  lease  except 
to  the  extent  specifically  included  wnthln  the 
term  'consumer  credit  sale' 

"(cl  'consumer  credit  sale'  means  a  trans- 
action in  which  credit  is  granted  by  a  seller 
m  connection  with  the  s.ile  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, if  such  seller  regularly  engages  in  credit 
tran.sacllons  as  a  seller,  and  such  goods  or 
services  ,.re  purchased  primarily  for  a  per- 
^(.nal.  f..mllv,  household,  o.-  agricultural  pur- 
pose The  term  does  not  include  any  contract 
m  the  form  (jf  a  bailment  or  lease  unless 
the  obligor  contracts  to  pay  as  compensa- 
tion for  use  a  sum  substantially  equivalent 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  value  ol  the  goods  or 
services  involved,  and  unless  it  is  agreed  that 
the  obligor  is  bound  to  become,  or  for  no 
other  or  a  merely  nominal  consideration  has 
the  option  of  becoming,  the  owner  of  the 
goods  upon  full  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions ol  the  contract 

••(d)  •finance  charge'  means  the  sum  of  all 
the  mandatory  charges  imposed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  a  creditor,  and  payable  directly 
or  indirectly  by  an  obligor,  as  an  incident  to 
■\ie  extension  of  credit,  including  loan  fees. 
.  ervice  and  carrying  charges,  discotmts.  in- 
terest, time  price  ditferentlals.  investigators' 
;ees.  costs  of  any  guarantee  or  insurance 
!>rotecting  the  creditor  against  the  obligor's 
default  or  other  credit  loss,  and  any  amount 
payable  under  a  point,  discount,  or  other 
system  of  additional  charges,  except  that 
'••(1)  if  itemized  and  disclosed  under  sec- 
tion 203,  the  term  'finance  charge'  does  not 
include  amounts  collected  by  a  creditor,  or 
included  in  tlie  credit,  for 

"(A)  fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  law 
which  actually  are  or  will  be  paid  to  public 
officials  for  determining  the  existence  of  or 
for  perfecting  or  releasing  or  satisfying  any 
security  related  to  a  credit  transaction,  or 
the  premium,  not  in  excess  of  those  fees  and 
charges,  payable  for  any  insurance  in  lieu 
ut  perfecting  the  security;  or 
•■i  B)    taxes:  and 

"(2)  where  credit  is  secured  in  whole  or 
;n  part  by  an  interest  in  real  property,  the 
term  does  not  Include,  in  addition  to  the 
duly  itemized  and  disclosed  costs  referred 
to  in  clauses  (A)  and  i  Bl  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  costs  of 

"(A)  title  examination,  title  insurance,  or 
corresponding  procedures; 

"(Bl  preparation  of  the  deed,  settlement 
statement,  or  other  documents; 

■■(C)  escrows  for  iuture  payments  of  taxes 
and  instirance; 

■iD)  notarizing  ihe  deed  and  other  docu- 
ments; 

"(E)   appraisal  fees:  or 
"(P)    credit  reports. 

"le)  'creditor'  means  any  individual,  or 
any  partnership,  corixjration.  association, 
cooperative,  or  other  entity,  including  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
lallty  thereof,  or  any  other  government  or 
IwUtical  subdivision  or  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  if  such  individual  or  entity 
regularly  engages  in  credit  transactions, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods 
and   services   or   otherwise,    and   extends,   or 


arranges  for  the  extension  of.  credit  for 
which  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge  Is 
required. 

"(f)  (1)  'annual  percentage  rate'  means,  for 
the  piu-poses  of  sections  203(b),  203(c),  and 
203(d),  tlie  nominal  annual  rate  determined 
by  the  actuarial  method  (United  States  rule). 
"(2)  The  Board  may  prescribe  methods 
other  than  the  actuarial  method,  if  the  Board 
determines  that  the  use  of  such  other  meth- 
ods will  materially  simplify  computation 
while  retaining  reasonable  accuracy  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  determined  under  the 
actuarial  method. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  203id), 
the  term  'equivalent  annual  percentage  rate" 
means  the  rate  or  rates  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  rate  or  rates  used  to  compute  the 
finance  charge  for  any  period  by  the  number 
of  periods  in  a  year. 

"(4)  Where  a  creditor  Imposes  the  same  fi- 
nance charge  for  all  balances  within  a  spec- 
ified range,  the  annual  percentage  rate  or 
equivalent  annu.-vl  percentage  rate  shall  be 
computed  on  the  median  balance  within  the 
range  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(h). 
203(c),  and  203(d). 

"(g)  'open  end  credit  plan'  means  a  plan 
prescribing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  may  be  made  thereunder  from  time  to 
time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  comptited  on  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  from  time  to  time  thereunder. 
"(h)  'installment  open  end  credit  plan' 
means  an  open  end  credit  plan  ■which  has  one 
or  more  of  the  following  characteristics:  ( 1 ) 
creates  a  security  interest  in,  or  provides  for 
a  lien  on.  or  retention  of  title  to.  any  prop- 
erty (whether  real  or  personal,  tangible  or 
intangible),  (2)  provides  for  a  repayment 
schedule  pursuant  to  which  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  unpaid  balance  at  any  time 
outstanding  under  the  plan  is  required  to  be 
paid  within  twelve  months,  or  (3)  provides 
that  amounts  in  excess  of  required  payments 
under  the  repayment  schedule  are  applied  to 
future  payments  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive due  dates. 

"(1)  'organization'  means  a  corporation. 
government  or  governmental  subdivision  or 
agency,  business  or  other  trust,  estate,  part- 
nership, or  association. 

"(J)  'State'  means  any  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  .if  Co- 
lumbia. 


"DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGES;    ADVERTISING 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  creditor  shall  ftirnish 
to  each  person  to  whom  credit  is  extended 
and  upon  whom  a  finance  charge  is  or  may 
be  imposed  the  information  reqiured  by  this 
section,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

"(b)  This  subsection  appUes  to  consumer 
credit  sales  other  than  sales  tmder  an  open 
end  credit  plan.  For  each  such  sale  the  credi- 
tor shall  disclose,  to  the  extent  applicable. 

"(1)  the  cash  price  of  the  property  or 
service  purchased: 

"(2)  the  sum  of  any  amounts  credited  as 
downpav-ment  (including  any  trade-in  i: 

"(3)  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  i  1 )   and  i  2  i ; 

"(4)  all  other  charges,  individually  ;teni- 
ized.  which  are  included  in  the  amount  ol 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  finance  charge; 

•■(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  i  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  disclosed  under  ^  :3 1  and 
(4)   above); 

"(6)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
(such  charge,  or  a  portion  of  such  charge. 
may  be  designated  as  a  time-price  differen- 
tial or  as  a  similar  term  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable) ; 

"(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

"(8)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness; 

"(9)   the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 


charges    payable   in    the   event    of   late   pay- 
ments:  and 

"(10)    a  description  of  any  security  Interest 
held   or   to   be   retained   or   acquired   by   the 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
credit,  and  a  clear  identification  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  interest  relates. 
Except  as  otherwise  liereinafter  provided,  the 
disclosure  required   by   this  subsection  shall 
be  made  before  the  credit  is  extended.  C(jm- 
pli.mce  may    be  attained   by  disclosing  such 
mtormation    in    the    contract   or    other   evi- 
dence  ol    indebtedness    to   be   signed    by    tlie 
obligor.    Where   .i   seller   receives   a   purchase 
order  by  mail  or  telephone  without  personal 
solicitation  by  .i  representative  of   the  seller 
and    tlie    i  ash    jirice    and    deterred    iiaymeiit 
price  and   the   terms  ol   hnancing.  including 
the  ;uinu.il   i)crceiitage  rate,  are  set  lorth  in 
the  sellers  (..it.ilog  or  other  printed  material 
distributed  lu  the  public,  the  disclosure  sh.Ul 
lie  made  on  or  belore  the  date  the  lirst  pay- 
ment is  due.  Where  a  creditor  mails  or  other- 
wise   transmits    monthly    or    other    periodic 
bills   or  statements   in  connection   ■A'lih   any 
sale   to  which   this  subsection   is   applicable, 
each  such  bill  or  statement  shall  set  forth, 
to  the  extent  applicable,  the  items  described 
in  subsection   id)i3)    of  this  section,  except 
that  if  the  credit  is  extended  lor  a  period  of 
live    years   or   more,    the   items   described   in 
sut>section  idi  i3)  need  not  be  set  forth  more 
than  once  in  each  calendar  year.  If  a  credit 
.sale   is  one  of  a  series  ot  credit  sale  trans- 
actions .nade  pursuant  to  an  agreement  pro- 
\iding  for  the  addition  ol   the  deferred  pay- 
ment price  of   that  sale   to  an  existing  out- 
standing balance,  and   the  person   to  whom 
the  credit  is  extended  has  .ipproved  in  writ- 
ing lx)th  the  annual  percentage  rate  or  rates 
and   the   method   of   computing   the   hnance 
charge   or   charges,  and   the  creditor  retains 
no  security   interest  in  .iny  goods  sold  as  to 
which  he  has  received  payments  :iggregatlng 
tlie  amount  ol  the  sales  price  including  any 
linance    charges    attributable    thereto,    then 
Ihe   disclosure    required    by    this   subsection. 
lor  the  particular  sale  shall  be  made  on  or 
before    the   date    the   hrst    payment   for   tliat 
sale  is  due. 

•■(C)  This  subsection  applies  to  extensions 
of  credit  other  than  consumer  credit  sales 
or  transactions  under  an  open  end  credit 
plan.  Any  credr.or  making  a  loan  or  other- 
wise extending  credit  under  this  subsection 
sliall  disclose,  to  the  extent  applicable: 

••(1)  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  the 
obligor  will  have  the  actual  use,  or  which 
is  or  will  Ije  paid  to  him  or  for  his  account 
or  to  another  person  on  his  behalf; 

•■(2)  all  charges,  individually  itemized, 
which  are  included  in  the  amount  of  the 
credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part  of  the 
finance  cliarge; 

•■(3)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  ■  the 
aum  of  items  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 1  above ) ; 

■■(4)    the  amount  of  the  finance  charge; 
•■(5)    the    finance   charge   expressed   .is   an 
.mnvial  percentage  rate; 

■•(6)  the  number,  amount,  and  dye  dates 
or  periods  ot  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness; 

■■i7)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  in  the  event  of  late  jjay- 
ments;  and 

••(8  I  a  description  of  any  security  interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired  by  the 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  extension  ot 
credit,  and  a  clear  identification  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  interest  relates. 
Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided, 
the  disclosure  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  before  the  credit  is  extended. 
Compliance  may  be  attained  by  disclosing; 
such  information  in  the  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the 
obligor.  Where  a  creditor  receives  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  credit  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone without  personal  solicitation  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  creditor  and  the  terms  of 
financing,   including  the  annual   percentage 
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rat«  for  representative  amnunts  of  credit  .tre 
set  forth  In  the  credluirs  printed  mnterlal 
distributed  to  the  public,  or  in  the  roniriict 
of  loan  or  other  printed  miiterul  Jelivered 
to  the  obligor,  the  dlsrUisiire  shall  iie  nifide 
on  or  before  the  date  the  first  payment  is 
due  Where  a  creditor  malls  or  otherwise 
transmit*  monthly  or  other  periodic  bills  or 
statements  In  eonnecrinn  with  anv  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  which  this  subsection  is  ap- 
plicable each  such  bill  or  statement  shall 
set  forth  to  the  extent  applicable  rhe  items 
described  in  subsection  idM3i  of  this  sec- 
tion except  that  if  such  credit  is  extended 
for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more  the  items 
described  In  subsection  idii3i  need  not  be 
set  forth  more  'han  once  in  each  calendar 
year 

idiili  This  subsection  applies  to  open 
end  credit  plans 

"lii  Before  opening  any  account  under 
an  open  end  cre<llt  plan  the  creditor  shall 
to  the  extent  applicable,  disclose  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  credit  Is  to  be  ^xtende<l  — 

"(Ai  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed.  incIudliiK  the  time 
period.  If  any  within  which  anv  credit  ex- 
tended nuty  t>e  repaid  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge. 

Bj  Xhe  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  flnance  charge  will  be 
imposed 

iCi  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  (including  any 
minimum  or  Qxed  amount  imp'wed  its  a 
finance  charge  i.  the  annual  percentage  rate 
of  the  finance  charge  U)  be  imposed,  if  any. 
and.  in  the  case  of  .ui  installment  open  end 
credit  plan,  the  equivalent  annual  percent- 
.ige  rate 

"iDi  the  conditions  under  which  any 
other  charges  may  be  imposed  and  "he 
method  by  which  they  will  be  determined, 
and 

"lEi  the  conditions  under  which  the 
creditor  may  r«*ln  or  acquire  any  security 
interest  in  any  prof>erty  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  any  credit  extended  under  the  plan, 
and  a  description  of  the  interest  or  interests 
which  may  be  so  retained  or  irqinml 

"i3i  Por  each  billing  cycle  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  an  outstanding  balance  under 
any  such  account,  the  creditor  shall  dis- 
close to  thi-  extent  applicable 

"(A»  the  outstanding  balance  in  'he  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  billing  period: 

•■|Bi  the  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and  If  a 
purchase  was  involved  a  brief  ulentitlcatlon 
I  unless  previously  furnished  i  of  the  goods 
or  services  purchased 

"iCi  the  total  amount  credited  to  the  ac- 
count during  the  p>eriod. 

"iDi  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge 
added  to  the  account  ilurmg  "he  period. 
Itemized  to  show  the  amount  if  inv  due  to 
the  application  of  a  percentage  rate  and  the 
amount,  if  any.  imposed  as  a  minimum  or 
fixed  charge. 

"I  El  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annual  percentage  mte: 

*iPi  the  balance  on  which  the  finance 
charge  was  computed  and  a  statement  of 
how  the  balance  was  determined  If  such  a 
balance  is  determined  without  first  deducting 
all  payments  during  the  period  that  tact 
and  the  amount  of  such  payments  shall 
also  t>e  disclosed. 

■•(Gi  the  outstanding  balance  In  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  period:   and 

'I  Hi  the  date  by  which  jr  the  period  ilf 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
tp    avoid    additional    finance    charges 

"(4 1  If  a  creditor  .idds  to  this  billing  under 
an  open  end  credit  plan  one  or  more  in- 
stallments of  other  indebtedness  It>ti\  the 
same  obligor,  the  creditor  ;s  not  required  to 
disclose  under  this  subsection  any  informa- 
tion which  has  been  disclosed  previously  in 
compliance    with    subsection    ib)    or    ici 

"(5)  Any  creditor  under  .in  open  end  credit 
transaction   shall    fvirnlsh   any   party    to   the 


transaction  with  a  written  estimate  of  the 
approximate  annual  percentage  rate  of  the 
flnance  <-liHrge  on  the  irmsartton  deter- 
mined .n  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
b\  the  Board  if  the  party  makli.g  the  re- 
quest specifies  or  identifies  the  repayments 
schedule  involved  and  such  other  essential 
credit  terms  as  may  be  proscribed  in  the 
reeulfttlons  issued  by  the  Board 

lei  In  the  case  of  any  extension  of  credit 
In  connection  with  whieh  .«  .seiirlly  interest 
18  to  be  retained  or  acquired  m  any  property 
which  IS  used  or  is  expected  to  be  u.sed  .is  a 
residence  by  the  person  to  whom  credit  is 
extended  the  disclosures  required  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  at  least  three  days  be- 
fore the  tran.srtctlon  is  consummated  or  be- 
fore any  agreement  to  consummate  the 
transaction  is  entered  Into  bv  the  party  to 
whom  the  credit  is  extended,  whichever  is 
earlier  The  Board  may.  if  it  finds  that  such 
actli'n  Is  nece?sarv  in  '>rder  to  permit  home- 
owners to  meet  bona  fide  personal  financial 
emergencies  prescribe  regulations  authoriz- 
ing the  mixliticatirin  or  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement to  the  extent  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set   forth   m  such   regulations. 

Notwithstanding  ,iny  other  provision  ^if 
this  .Act  written  acknowledgement  of  receipt 
by  a  person  'o  whom  .i  statement  is  required 
to  be  given  pursuant  to  this  par:icraph  shall 
provide  onlv  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
proof  of  delivery  thereof 

"I  el  Written  acknowle<lgment  of  receipt 
by  a  pertion  to  whom  a  statement  is  required 
to  be  given  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  t>e 
conclusive  proof  of  the  delivery  thereof  and. 
unless  the  violation  is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  statement,  of  compliance  with  "his 
section  in  any  =ictlon  or  proceeding  by  or 
;^i;ainst  an  assignee  of  the  original  creditor 
without  knowledge  to  the  contrary  by  such 
assignee  when  he  .u-qulres  the  obligation, 
unless  'he  assignee  its  subsidiaries,  or  af- 
filiates ire  in  .i  continuing  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  original  creditor  Such 
:wknowledgment  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  obligor  In  any  action  against  the 
.jriginal  creditor 

"ifi  If  there  is  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  may  furnish  a  statement  of  required 
information  to  only  one  of  them  Required 
mrormatloii  neetl  not  tie  i:l\en  n  the  e- 
quence  or  order  set  forth  in  this  section  Ad- 
ditional information  or  csplanatlons  may  be 
included  So  long  is  :t  conveys  subst-antlally 
the  same  meaning,  a  creditor  may  use  lan- 
guage or  terminology  in  any  re<4Uired  state- 
ment different  from  that  prescribed  by  this 
title 

"igi  If  applicable  State  law  requires  dis- 
closure of  Items  of  information  substantially 
similar  to  those  required  bv  this  title,  then 
a  creditor  who  complies  with  such  State  law 
may  comply  with  this  title  bv  disclosing  only 
the  additional  items  of  information  required 
by    this    title 

■■(hi  If  information  disclosed  in  accord- 
.uice  »Tth  this  section  and  any  regulations 
prescribed  by  'he  Board  is  subsequently  ren- 
dered inaccurate  as  the  result  of  a  prepay- 
ment, late  payment,  idjustment  or  amend- 
ment of  the  credit  agreement  through  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  parties  or  as  permitted 
bv  oHW  or  as  'he  result  of  tui\  act  or  oc- 
currence subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the 
required  disclosures,  the  inaccuracy  result- 
ing therefrom  shall  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of   this  section 

"(1)  If  tt  creditor.  In  order  to  aid.  promote, 
or  assist  directly  or  indirectly,  any  consumer 
credit  sale  '.oan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
subject  tc  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
other  than  an  open  end  credit  plan,  slates 
or  otherwise  represents  in  any  advertisement 

"  ( 1 1  the  rate  of  the  finance  charge,  the 
advertisement  shall  state  tile  rate  of  the 
ttnance  charge  expressed  as  an  annual  per- 
centage   rate,    or 

■■|2)  the  amount  of  an  installment  pay- 
ment or  the  dollar  amount  of  finance  charge, 
the  advertisement  shall  state: 


"(A)  the  cash  price  or  the  amount  of  the 
loan,   as  applicable: 

"(B)    the    downpayment.    If    any; 

"iCi  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  payments  sche<luled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness  if  such  credit  were  ex- 
tended:  and 

"iDi  the  rate  of  ;he  finance  ^harBe  ex- 
pressed as  an  annu.il  percentage  r.Tte. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  advertisements  of  residential  real 
estate  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board 
may  by  regulation  require 

■Jp  No  creditor  in  order  to  aid.  promote, 
or  assist,  ilirectly  or  indirectly,  the  extension 
of  credit  iii.drr  .in  open  end  credit  plan  ni.Ty 
st:.te  or  otherwise  represent  In  any  advertise- 
ment any  of  the  ,•  tiecitic  terms  of  that  plan 
unless  the  advertisement  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously sets  lorth 

(1  I  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  including  the  time 
(lerlod.  If  any  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  Incurring  a 
finance    charge; 

"(2)  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  .i  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed: 

"(3  1  I  he  method  of  determining  the 
iunount  of  the  finance  charge  (Including  any 
minimum  or  fixed  amount  Imposed  as  a  fi- 
nance charge  i .  and  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  .ind 

■i4i  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
(  harges  may  be  lmF»osed.  and  the  method  by 
which   they  will   be  determined. 

iki  No  creditor  may  state  or  otherwise 
represent   in  any   advertisement 

ill  that  a  specified  periodic  credit 
■  iinount  or  installment  amount  can  be  ar- 
ranged, unless  the  creditor  usually  and  cus- 
r<. manly  arranges  credit  payments  or  in- 
stallments for  that  period  and  In  that 
.imount:  or 

■■i2i  that  .1  specified  downp«iyment  Is  re- 
quired, unless  the  creditor  usually  and  cvis- 
tomarlly  .irranges  downpayments  in  that 
.imount 

"(U  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (1». 
iji.  .ind  iki.  a  catalog  or  t>ther  multlple- 
p.ige  .idvertisemeut  shall  be  considered  a 
.Mngle  .idvertisement  if  the  catalog  or  other 
multiple-page  advertisement  clearly  and  con- 
sp:cu(jusly  displays  a  credit  terms  table  on 
which  the  information  required  to  be  stated 
by  subsections  ill.  (J),  and  iki  Is  clearly 
set   forth 

I  mi  The  prohibitions  and  requirements 
of  subsections  iii.  (J),  ikl.  and  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  only  to  a  creditor  or  his 
agent  directly  or  indirectly  causing  the  pub- 
lication I'r  dissemination  of  lui  advertise- 
ment and  not  to  the  owner,  employees,  or 
distributors  of  the  medium  in  which  the  ad- 
vertisement appears  or  through  which  it  is 
disseminated 

"ml  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to 

•III  credit  transactions  Involving  exten- 
sions of  credit  for  business  or  commercial 
purposes  or  to  governments  or  governmental 
agencies  or  instrumentalities,  or  to  organiza- 
tions: 

"1 2 1  transactions  in  securities  or  com- 
modities in  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Coinnussion;  or 

"(3  1  credit  transactions,  other  than  real 
property  transactions,  m  which  the  total 
amount  to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000. 

"PEC.fI..MIONS 

Sec  204  lai  The  Board  shall  prescribe 
regu'atlons  to  carry  out  .section  203.  includ- 
ing provisions  : 

"ill  descnbing  the  methods  which  may 
be  used  In  determining  annual  percentage 
rates  under  section  203.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  use  of  any  rules,  charts, 
tables,  or  devices  by  creditors  to  convert  to 
an  annual  percentage  rate  any  add-on,  dls- 
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count,  or  other  method  of  computing  a  fi- 
nance charge; 

"(2)  prescribing  procedures  to  insure  that 
the  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  secUon  203  Is  set  forth  clearly  and 
conspicuously;  and 

■■(3  1  prescribing  reasonable  tolerances  of 
accuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  informa- 
tion under  section  203. 

"(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  with  re- 
.-pect  to  reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy  as 
required  by  subsection  (a)  (3),  the  Board 
shall  observe  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  1  per 
centum  for  credit  transactions  payable  in 
substantially  equal  installments  when  a 
creditor  determines  tlie  total  finance  charge 
on  the  basis  ol  a  single  add-on.  discount, 
periodic,  or  other  rate,  and  such  rates  are 
converted  into  an  annual  percentage  rate 
under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

"i2i  The  use  of  rate  tables  or  charts  may 
be  authorized  in  cases  where  the  total  fi- 
nance charge  is  determined  in  a  manner 
other  than  that  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 
Such  tables  or  charts  may  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  annual  percentage  rates  which 
vary  up  to  8  per  centum  of  the  rate  as  de- 
nned by  section  202i  f ) .  However,  any  creditor 
who  willfully  and  knowingly  uses  such  tables 
or  charts  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  con- 
sistently understate  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  as  defined  by  section  202if|.  shall  be 
liable  for  criminal  penalties  tinder  section 
206(bi  of  this  title. 

"(3 1  In  the  case  of  creditors  determining 
the  annual  percentage  rate  in  a  manner  other 
than  .as  described  in  paragraph  ill  or  (2), 
the  Board  may  authorise  other  reasonable 
tolerances. 

"i4i  In  order  to  simplify  compliance  where 
irregular  paymcnus  are  involved,  the  Board 
may  authorize  tolerances  greater  than  those 
specified  in  paragraph  i2i. 

"(C)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  may  contain  such  classifications  and 
difTerentlatlons  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  exceptions  for  any  class  of 
transactions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
are  necessary  or  proi>er  io  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  section  203  or  to  prevent  circum- 
vention or  evasion  of.  or  to  facilitate  com- 
pliance by  creditors  with,  section  203  or  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  section.  In  pre- 
scribing exceptions,  the  Board  may  consider, 
among  other  things,  whether  any  class  of 
transactions  is  subject  to  any  State  law  or 
regulation  which  requires  disclosures  sub- 
.stantially  similar  to  those  required  by  sec- 
tion 203. 

"(d)  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
this  title,  the  Board  may  request  the  views 
of  other  Federal  agencies  which  in  its  judg- 
ment exercise  regulatory  functions  with  re- 
spect to  any  class  of  creditors,  and  such  agen- 
,  cies  shall  furnish  such  views  upon  request  of 
the  Board. 

"lei  The  Board  shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  to  advise  .md  consult  with  it  in 
the  exercise  ol  its  lunctions  with  respect  to 
section  203  and  this  .section.  In  appointing 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  Board 
shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  representation 
of  the  interests  of  .sellers  of  merchandise  on 
credit,  lenders,  and  the  public.  The  commit- 
tee shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call 
of  the  Board,  and  members  thereof  shall  be 
paid  transportation  expenses  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  dicm. 

"EFFECT     O.N     ST.ME     LAWS 

".Sec.  205.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  annul,  alter  or  affect,  or  to  exempt 
any  creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws 
of  any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation In  connection  with  credit  transac- 
tions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
.ire  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistency. 


This  title  shall  not  otherwise  be  construed  to 
annul,  alter  or  affect  in  any  manner,  the 
meaning,  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  any  State,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
laws  relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates 
of  charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  to  extend  the  applicability  of  such  laws 
to  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions  to 
which  such  laws  would  not  otherwise  apply. 
nor  shall  the  disclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  in  connection  with  any  con- 
sumer credit  sale  as  reqtiir(^d  by  this  title  be 
evidence  in  any  action  or  procecdmi'  that 
such  sale  was  a  loan  or  any  tr..n.saction  other 
than  a  credit  sale. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  i-xeinpt 
from  the  requirements  of  section  203  any 
class  of  credit  transactions  which  it  deter- 
mines are  subject  to  .State  law  or  regulation 
substantially  similar  to  the  requirenipnus  un- 
der that  section,  with  adequate  provision  for 
enforcement. 

"(C)  Except  as  .specified  in  section  206. 
section  203  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under do  not  affect  the  validity  or  pnforcibil- 
ily  of  any  contract  or  obligation  tmdcr  State 
or  Federal  law. 

"CIVH.    AND    CRIMINAL    PENALTIFS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  Any  creditor  who.  in  con- 
nection with  any  credit  transaction,  know- 
ingly falls  in  violation  of  section  203  (ex- 
cept sections  203 1 1 ) ,  203  ( J I ,  and  203  (  k  )  ) ,  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  lO  disclose 
any  information  to  any  .^erson  to  whom  such 
information  is  required  to  be  given  shall  be 
liable  to  such  person  in  the  amount  of  $100. 
or  in  any  amount  equal  to  twice  the  finance 
charge  required  by  such  creditor  in  connec- 
tion with  such  transaction,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  except  that  .such  liability  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000  on  any  credit  transaction.  Any 
action  which  may  be"  brought  under  this  sub- 
section against  the  original  creditor  in  any 
credit  transaction  involving  a  security  in- 
terest in  real  property  may  be  maintained 
against  any  assignee  of  the  original  creditor 
where  such  assignee.  it.s  subsidiaries,  or 
affiliates  were  in  a  continuing  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  original  creditor  either  at 
the  time  the  credit  was  extended  or  at  the 
time  of  the  assignment,  unless  the  assign- 
ment was  involuntary,  or  the  assignee  shows 
by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  it  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  reasonable  likelihood  of 
violation  by  the  original  creditor  and  that  it 
maintained  procedures  reasonably  adaptod  to 
apprise  it  of  the  existence  of  any  .-uch  vio- 
lations. 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sub- 
section in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  creditor 
disclosed  a  percentage  rate  or  amount  less 
than  that  required  to  be  disclosed  by  section 
203  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
(after  taking  into  account  i)ermisEible 
tolerances),  or  failed  to  disclose  informa- 
tion so  required,  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  such  violation  was  made 
knowingly.  The  presumption  is  rebutted  if 
the  creditor  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  the  violation  was  not  inten- 
tional and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error 
notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  jjroce- 
dures  reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any  such 
error.  A  creditor  has  no  liability  under  this 
subsection  if  within  fifteen  days  after  dis- 
covering the  error,  and  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  an  action  hereunder  or  the  receipt 
of  written  notice  of  the  error,  the  creditor 
notifies  the  person  concerned  of  the  error 
and  makes  whatever  adjustments  in  the  ap- 
propriate account  as  arc  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  person  will  not  be  required  to  pay 
a  finance  charge  in  excess  of  the  imount  or 
percentage  rate  so  disclosed. 

"(3)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  in  any  United  States  district 
court,  or  In  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of   the  violation,   in    any 


such  action  in  which  a  person  Is  entitled  to 
recover  a  penalty  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1).  the  defendant  Is  also  liable  for  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  and  court  costs  as  de- 
termined by  the  court 

■(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully gives  false  or  inaccurate  Information 
or  falls  to  provide  information  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
liUe  or  any  regulation  i.ssued  thereunder,  or 
who  otherwise  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  this  title  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  Tlie  Attorney 
General  shall  ei-iforce  this  .subsection 

■  Id  No  punishment  (->r  penalty  prr.vicled 
lor  a  violation  of  section  203  or  any  regula- 
tion Lssued  under  section  204  applies  to  the 
United  SUates.  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  t') 
any  State,  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
<ir  any  agency  of  any  .state  or  political  sub- 
division. 

•■id)  No  person  is  subject  to  punishment 
or  penalty  under  this  section  solely  as  the 
result  of  the  disclosure  of  a  finance  charge 
or  percentage  which  is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  tuch  charge  or  percentage  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  such  jierson  under 
section  203.  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board 

"ADIHINISTRAIIVF    1  NFORCEMENT 

■  Sec.  207  All  of  the  functions  and  powers 
of    the   Federal    Trade   ComniLsslon    are    ap- 

I)licable  to  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
this  title  were  a  ijart  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  and  any  person  violating 
or  threatening  to  violate  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  any  regTjlatton  in  implementa- 
tion of  this  title  is  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  entitled  to  the  provisions  and  immuni- 
ties provided  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  except  as  follows: 

■■il)  The  exceptions  st:i:pd  m  section 
5iai(6i  ol  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  Il5  U.S.C.  45(a)(6))  are  not.  as  .=  uch. 
api)licable    to    this    title. 

•■(2)  No  bank  or  thrift  institution  is  .sub- 
ject to  the  juri.sdiciion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  C<imi-nission  .Act  v>,-ith  respect  xi 
this  title  if  the  bank  ijr  institution  is  sub- 
ject to  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  i  12  U.SC.  1464(d)  ),  .section 
407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.SC 
1730 1,  or  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
In.-^urance  Act  (12  U.SC.  1818 1.  Tlie  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting 
directly  or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  insurance  Corporation)  .shall  enforce 
this  title  and  regulations  in  implementation 
thereof  with  respect  to  banks  and  other 
instiiutions  under  'heir  respective  junsdic- 
iions. 

■cii  No  conimon  carrier  subject  to  'he 
acts  to  regulate  commerce  is  subject  to  the 
juri-sdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .^ct  with  respect  to  this  title 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .shall 
enforce  this  title  .ind  regulations  in  im- 
plementation thereof  with  respect  to  such 
carriers. 

■■i4i  No  .tir  currier  or  (jreign  .ur  <arrier 
subject  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
1-4  subject  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  with  respect  to  this  title 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  the  Federal 
Aviation  .Administration,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, shall  enforce  this  title  and  regula- 
tions in  implementation  thereof  with  re- 
spect  to   any   .such   carrier. 

■■(5)    Except  as  provided  in  section  406  of 

the  .-Vet  of  August    15,   1921    (7  US.C.  2271  — 

■  (A)    no   person,   partnership,   or   corpora- 
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tlon  subject  to  '.he  Packers  and  Stockyards 
.\ct  1931,  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  >.f 
the  Federal  Trade  CommlMlon  or  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  with  respect  to  this 
title    ind 

"iBi  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
enforce  'his  title  and  regulations  In  imple- 
mentatlr>n  thereof  with  respect  to  persons, 
prirtnershlps.  and  oorp*>ratloi;s  subject  to 
t;ie  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act     1921 

RrPORTS 

■  Sec  208  Not  later  than  January  3  uf  each 
year  commencing  after  the  etTectUe  date  of 
this  title  the  Board  of  (Jovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ihall  respectively  make  reports  to  the 
L"oni?re«8  toncernlng  the  administration  of 
their  functions  under  this  title  including 
such  recommendations  .is  the  Board  md  the 
Attorney  tieneral  respectively  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  <iddltliin.  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  include  the  Board  s  a-ssess- 
ment  of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  reRuUtlons 
prescrltJed   thereunder    la   being  achieved 

EmCTIVE    DATE 

"Sec  aO»  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  efTsct  on  the  first  dav  of  the  ninth  cal- 
endar month  which  ber<lns  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  except  that  section 
204  shall   take  effect  Immediately   ' 

Sec  102iai  The  CVingress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings 

I  1  I  Organized  crime  Is  Interstate  and  In- 
ternational In  iharacter 

i2)  Organized  •rime  is  engaged  directly 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  as  well 
.as  intrastate  commerce  in  loaning  money 
iind  other  valuable  things  at  excessive  rates 
of  interest  often  In  conjunction  with  the 
use  of  force,  violence  and  fear  This  so-called 
loan  sharking  buslnees  f>r  organized  criminals 
and  other  cr»mlnals  involves  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year 

(3)  The  stability  of  the  Nation's  economy 
Is  affected  by  loan  sharking  activities 

i4i  The  use  of  legitimate  credit  channels 
would  be  en^  anced  by  the  prevention  of  loan 
sharking  activities 

i5i  The  production  and  flow  of  goods  in 
the  Nations  economy  is  hindered  by  the  di- 
version of  n oney  into  excessive  and  con- 
fiscatory creU:t  payments 

'6i  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
poor  in  the  United  States  .ire  rendered  less 
effectJve  by  loan  .sharking  activities 

i7i  The  diversion  uf  money  and  iiisets  Into 
■rganized  crime  nullifies  the  purposes  and 
benefits  of  a  free  enterprise  economy  and 
hinders  the  .peratlons  ■  >f  Federal  statutes 
and  regulations  designed  to  preserve  that 
economy 

(8)  In  order  to  protect  commerce,  benefit 
the  national  economy  and  issure  the  full  ef- 
fects -f  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
p(K>r  md  maintain  a  free  enterprise  system. 
It  13  the  purpose  ol  this  Act  to  prohibit  loans 
.tt  excessive  ^iiid  prohibitive  rates  of  interest 

(9)  Ix>an  sharking  activities  directly  impair 
the  effectiveness  md  frustrate  'he  purposes 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies 

I  10 1  Loan  sharking  .ictlvltles  impair  the 
stability  of  the  national  economy  and  there- 
by interfere  with  the  regulation  of  the  value 
of  money 

ibt  I  1  I  Whoever  in  any  way  or  degree  ob- 
structs, delays,  or  affects  commerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  commodity  In 
commerce  by  loan  sharking  or  attempts  so 
to  do  shall  be  fined  nut  more  than  *10.000  or 
imprisoned  nut  more  than  five  years,    ir  both. 

i2»(Ai  Whoever  travels  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  in  in- 
terstate -T  foreiga  commerce,  including  the 
mail,  with  the  intent  to  promote,  manage, 
establish,  carry  on,  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion,  management,  establishment,  or  carry- 


ing on,  of  loan  sharking,  and  Bi  thereafter 
performs  or  attempts  t<i  perform  any  act 
described  in  the  preceding  clause,  nhall  b« 
fined  not  more  than  (10  000  or  Imprlmjiied  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  txith. 

i3)    As  used  in  this  section  — 

lAi  the  term  loan  sharking"  means  the 
lending  of  money  at  a  rate  tf  interest  pro- 
hibited by  the  sutuies  of  the  State  where 
the  loan   transaction   takes  place 

iBi  Tlie  term  commerce'  means  com- 
merce within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  Territory  or  possession  (,f  the  United 
States.  iiU  i-i'inn.erre  belwe'M,  .iny  point  in  a 
State  Territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  anv  point  outi^lde  thereof  all 
commerce  between  points  within  the  same 
State  through  any  place  outside  such  State: 
and  all  other  commerce  over  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  Jurisdiction 

.4i  Whoever  knowingly  participates  in 
.iny  'Aay  in  i  wrongful  u.se  of  actual  or 
threatened  force  violence,  or  fear  in  con- 
nection with  .1  loan  or  forbearance  in  viola- 
tion of  subsections  ill  and  i2i  of  this  sec- 
tion or  . attempted  violation  there<jf  .shall  be 
lined  iiiit  more  than  SIOOOO  or  Imprl.soned 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  or  Ixith 

i5l  Whoever  knowingly  pussesses.  main- 
tains, or  exerrt.ses  control  over  ,iny  paper. 
writing  instrument,  or  other  thing  used  to 
record  any  loan  or  forbear.mce  or  any  part 
of  such  transaction  in  \lulation  of  subsec- 
tions 111  and  i2»  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  SS.UOO  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both 

id  Tlie  provisions  of  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  extension  of 
credit  by  a  creditor  which  is  both-- 

I  1  »  licensed  or  chartered  .is  a  banking  or 
lending  institution  by  the  United  States  or 
,iny  Slate  and 

r2)  regulated  and  supervised  as  a  banking 
or  lending  Institution  by  the  United  SUtes 
or  any  State 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness, or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or 
other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  .my  grand  jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  involving  any  violation 
uf  this  Section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate 
such  Section,  is  necessary  to  the  [jublic  in- 
terest, such  United  States  attorney,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  .Attorney  General,  or  his  des- 
ignated representative,  shall  make  applica- 
tion to  the  court  that  the  witnes.s  -^hall  be 
instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evidence  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
upon  order  of  the  court  such  witness  shall 
not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from  pro- 
ducing books,  papers,  or  other  evidence  on 
the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate 
him  or  subject  him  U\  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture But  no  such  witness  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is  ' 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  be  u^ed  as  evidence  In  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  'except  prosecution  described 
In  the  next  seniencel  against  him  in  any 
court.  No  witness  shall  be  exempt  under  this 
section  from  proseitition  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  gr.  ing  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

le)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
Indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occupy  the  r.eld  in  which  this  Act  oper- 
ates to  the  exclusion  of  a  liw  of  any  State, 
territory.  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  law  of  any  State, 
territory.  Conmionwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  which  would  be  valid  in 
the  absence  of  the  Act  shall  be  declared  In- 
valid, and  no  local  authorities  shall  be  de- 
prived of  any  jurisdiction  over  any  oHense 


over  which  they  would  have  Jurisdiction  m 
the  absence  of  this  .Act 

■nTI.E     II-  RESTRICTION     OP     GARNISH- 
MENT  OP   WAGES 

Sec  201  The  Congress  finds  that  garnish- 
ment of  wages  Is  frequently  an  essential  cle- 
ment In  predatory  extensions  of  credit  and 
that  the  resulting  disruption  of  employ- 
ment production,  .md  consumption  consti- 
tutes a  substantial  burden  upon  Interstate 
commerce 

Sec  202  lai  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section,  not  more  than  lo 
per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $30  per  week 
or  Its  equivalent  for  any  pay  period  of  a 
different  duration  of  any  wages,  salary,  or 
earnings  in  the  form  of  commission  or  bonus 
as  compensation  for  personal  services  may 
bo  attached,  garnished,  or  subjected  to  any 
similar  leeal  or  equitable  process  or  order 
No  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  anv 
.state  may  make  execute,  or  enforce  any  order 
or  process  m   violation  of   this  section 

lb)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion lai  of  this  section  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  debt  due 

( 1 1  under  the  order  of  any  court  for  the 
support  of  any  person;  or 

(2  1  for  any  State  or  Federal  tax 

icl  TTie  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  through 
the  Wa^e  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  section 

Sec  203  lal  No  employer  may  discharge 
any  employee  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  on 
one  occasion  wages  or  other  compensation 
due  the  employee  for  personal  services  have 
been  subjected  to  attachment,  garnishment 
or  .iny  ,simllar  legal  or  equltiible  process 

I  bi  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  through 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

ic)  Whoever  willfully  violates  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both 

.Sec  204  ITils  title  shall  not  be  onstrued 
to  annul,  alter,  or  affect,  or  to  exempt  any 
creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws  of 
,vny  Stiite  relating  to  the  garnishment  of 
wages  salary,  or  earnings  in  the  form  of 
commission  or  bonus,  as  compensation  for 
personal  services  in  connection  with  credit 
transaction;^   where  such  laws    - 

I  1 1  prohibit  such  garnisliments  or  pro- 
\lde  lor  more  limited  garnishments  than  are 
provided  for  In  section  202iai  of  this  title,  or 

(2i  prohibit  the  discharge  of  any  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  on  any 
C'ccasion.  wages  or  other  compensation  due 
the  employee  lor  personal  services  have  been 
subjected  to  attachment,  gariushnicnt,  or 
■iny  smiil.ir  legal  or  cqult,ible  process 

ITTLE    III     COMMISSION    ON    CONSUMER 
FINANCE 

Sec  301.  EsTASLisiiMF.NT  -Ther'^  is  estab- 
lished .1  blpartis.m  .N'ational  C(<mniissloii  on 
Consumer  Finance  i  referred  to  in  this  title  as 
the    "Commission"). 

Sec.  J02  Membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion.--lai  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  rune  members  of  whom  — 

(I)  three  are  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

1 2)  ihree  ;.re  Members  of  the  Hou^c  of 
Representatives  .'ippolnled  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  F.epresentatives;  and 

(31  three  are  persons  not  employed  in  a 
full-time  capacity  by  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  of  whom  lie 
sh  lU  designate  as  Chairman, 

1  bi  A  vacancy  in  the  Ccjmmisslon  does  not 
affect  Ks  powers  and  may  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  its  the  original  appointment. 

ici  Five  members  of  the  Commission  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Sec  303  Co.mpens.atio.n  of  Membeks. —  la) 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  without  compen- 
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sation  111  .idclition  to  thiit  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission 

ibi  Kach  number  of  the  Commission  ■who 
18  appointed  l)y  the  Presklenl  may  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  ii-100  lor  each  day 
he  Is  engaged  upon  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  reiml)ur.sed  lor  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  law  i5  U.SC.  57031  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently 

Sfc  304  Di'TiFS  OF  the  Commission  "(al 
The  Commission  shall  study  and  appraise 
the  functioning  and  structure  of  the  con- 
sumer nuance  Industry,  as  well  as  consumer 
credit  transactions  generally.  The  Commis- 
sion 111  it.s  report  .md  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  .shall  Include  treatment  of  the 
lollowlng  topics 

1 1  1  The  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements 
to  provide  consumer  credit  at  reasonable 
r.iles, 

(2i  The  adequivcy  of  existing  supervisory 
iiui  regulatory  mechanisms  to  protect  the 
Ijubllc  irom  unfair  practices,  and  insure  the 
informed  use  of  consumer  credit. 

(3i  Tlie  (iesirability  to  Federal  chartering 
of  con.sumer  finance  comp.inles,  or  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  meiusures 

(b»  The  Commission  may  make  interim 
reporus,  and  shall  make  a  linal  report  of  its 
nndmgs,  recommendations,  and  conclusions 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by 
Di-cember  31,  1969 

Sec.  305  Powers  of  the  Commission. — 
lai  The  Commission,  or  any  three  members 
thereof  lus  auUiorized  by  the  Commission, 
may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data  and 
expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study  In  connection  therewith  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

til  ui  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  individuals 
to  submit  in  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe:  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwi.se  as  the  Commission  may 
determine; 

(2)    t<i  administer  oaths; 
(3  I    ui  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
nnd  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties; 

i4l  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  issued  under  paragraph  lal 
of  this  section  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  requir- 
iig  compliance  with  such  subpena  or  order; 
i5»  in  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testlniony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  anv  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  tlie  power  to  administer 
oaths,  .md  In  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  subpara- 
graphs |3)  and  (4i  above;  and 

1 61  to  pav  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances 
III  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 

I  bi  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
IS  carried  on  may,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  issued 
under  paragraph  lai  of  this  section,  issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(cl  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
(luire  directly  from  the  head  of  any  Federal 
executive  department  or  Independent  agency 
available  information  deemed  useful  In  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  All  departments  and 
independent  agencies  of  the  Government  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 


with  the  Commission  and  to  iurnish  all  in- 
formation requested  by  the  Commission  to 
the   extent   permitted   by  la\^-. 

id)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  iiKilvid- 
uals  for  the  conducting  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  tlie  cllscli:a-i_'c  of  it-s 
duties. 

(e)  When  the  Commission  finds  that  pub- 
lication of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  would  not  give  i.n 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any  i'cr.on, 
it  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  Information 
in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use,  except  that  data  and  infor- 
mation which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  i)erson,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the 
Commission  or  Its  staff.  The  Commission  shall 
permit  business  firms  or  individuals  reason- 
able access  to  documents  furnished  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  such 
documents  as  need  may  arise 

If  I  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designated  In- 
dividuals on  its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  arc  neces.sary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  except  a.-  herein  other- 
wise provided. 

SEC.  306.  Administrative  Arrangements  — 
(a)  The  Comrnlssion  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service  or  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  the  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  shall  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  but  no  indi- 
vidual so  appointed  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  lor  GS- 
18  under  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

ic)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

Id)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Service  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  m.iy 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chaitman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  The  regulations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  the  collection 
of  indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  shall  apply  u>  the  col- 
lection of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regu- 
lations of  said  Administrator  for  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  funds  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
such  regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  it*  final 
report,  as  provided  in  section  304ib),  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  307.  AuTHORiz.'iTiON  of  .'Vpit-opria- 
tions. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  not  in  excess  of 
$1,500,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this,  title.  Any  money  ap- 
propriated pursuant  hereto  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Commission  until  the  date 
of  Its  expiration,  as  fixed  by  section  3061  ei 


IITLE   IV-   SEVERABILITY 

.Sfc  40!  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  i.s 
ludicially  held  to  be  ln\alld.  that  holding  does 
'r:ot  ii<','p'ss;tr;ly  affect  the  v.ilidity  ol  any  other 
pro\  islon  of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
safeguard  the  consumer  In  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  credit  by  requiring  full 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
finance  charges  in  credit  transactions  or  in 
offers  to  extend  credit;  by  restricting  the 
garnishment  of  wages;  and  by  creating  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
to  .study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
need  for  lurther  regulation  of  the  consumer 
liniiiue    industry;    and    for    other    jjurpases  ' 

The  motion  wa.s  apreed  to 

The  bill  wa.'i  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and  pa,ssed 

The  title  was  amended  ,so  a.s  to  read; 
"A  bill  to  safeguard  the  consumer  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  credit 
by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  finance  charges  in 
credit  transactions  or  in  offers  to  extend 
credit;  by  restricting  the  garnishment  of 
wages;  and  by  creating  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
need  for  further  regulation  of  the  con- 
sumer finance  industry;  and  for  other 
l)uipo.ses." 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  11601  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  MAKE  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  THE  HOUSE  AMEND- 
MENT  TO   S,    5 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk  may  cor- 
rect designations  of  titles  and  sections 
and  cro.ss-references  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  S.  5 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection 


GENERAL     LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ic 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  \'.as  r.o  objection 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK    OF    FEBRUARY    5,    1968 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  Majority  Leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Albert  I .  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  the  program  for  next 
week. 
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Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
senUeman    yield' 

Mr  OERAIX)  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
Kentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leadf^r.  Ae  will  have  no 
further  legislative  business  this  week 
and  will  ask  to  go  over  until  Monday  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  announcement  of 
the  program  for  next  week  It  is  as 
follows 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendiir  day 

There  will  be  three  bills  broucht  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  as 
follows: 

H.R.  10277.  authorizlni?  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conve-  cer- 
tain property  to  the  State  of  Ml.ssissippi; 

H  R.  4282.  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  efTectuatini; 
marketlnsr  orders  for  cheirws: 

3.  974,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Olendale.  Ariz. 

Also  on  Monday 

H  R.  8t67.  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  credit 
unions  throuKh  voluntary  payroll  allot- 
ments. This  will  be  called  up  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

The  Private  Calendar: 

H.R.  6649.  E.xport- Import  Bank  Act 
extension,  which  will  be  brouiiht  up  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate: 

HR  11284.  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967 — under  an  open  rule  with 
1   hour  of  debat*>. 

H.R.  150,  to  provide  for  the  desis  la- 
tion  of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities — subject  to  a  njle  beini: 
granted. 

H  R.  25,  Ut  authorize  the  SecrctaiT  of 
the  Interior  to  preserve  certain  estuarine 
areas — subject  to  a  rule  bcinK  -;rantcd. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
request  I  Indicated 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  5.  1968 

Mr  .\LBERT  Mr  SpeakiT,  I  ask  unan- 
Imuus  con.sent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourns  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa.' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  re.servmg 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  I  heard 
the  listing  of  the  business  for  next  week 
correctly  I  do  not  recall  the  listing  of  a 
bill  to  rt-move  tiic  25 -percent  gold  cover. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gold  cover  bill  can- 
not be  read>'  for  business  next  week.  'We 
had  mtcnded  to  program  ;t.  but  the  com- 
m.ttee  will  not  finish  its  report  until  Fri- 
day, and  the  Rules  Committee  cannot 
hcTir  It  until  the  report  has  been  filed. 
That  is  the  only  reason  it  has  not  been 
programed. 


Mr  GROSS  I  know  that  some  kind 
of  petition  or  resolution  is  being  circu- 
lated for  the  signatures  of  Members  of 
the  House  to  require  Prance  to  pay  her 
debts  to  the  United  States,  and  this  to 
tlie  exclusion  of  other  foreign  debtor  na- 
tions I  wonder  what  effect  that  may 
have  on  the  French  Government  due  to 
failure  to  act  on  a  bill  Will  they  acquire 
the  little  that  is  left  of  otir  .s<j-called  free 
gold,  or  will  they  wait  to  mop  up,  if  the 
House  is  injudicious  enough  to  pass  a 
bill  to  remove  tlie  gold  cover  and  thus 
make  available  the  last  $10  5  billion. 

Mr  .ALBERT  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  vcr\-  a.stute  spoech  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject  which  I  do  not  think  has 
any  relation  to  the  i.ssue  at  hand:  nanvly, 
the  announcement  of  the  program  for 
next  we>^k. 

Mr  GROSS  All  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine IS  the  timeliness  or  the  untime- 
liness  of  the  consideration  of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no   objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BtJSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speak(  r.  I  .usk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dlspen.sed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklalioma.' 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
lority  leader  about  HR  8.  the  so-called 
Pool  bill  providing  penalties  for  ob- 
structing the  Armed  Forces,  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  on  May  31.  1967.  .ipon 
which  a  rule  was  granted  shortly  there- 
after, and  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
pro'-:raming  of  this  bill.  Can  the  .i^entle- 
man  give  us  any  assurance  about  that 
matter? 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me.  I  ;\m  not  able 
to  give  that  assurance  at  this  time. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me  further,  it 
would  appear  to  .some  of  us.  who  are  con- 
cerned about  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  decency  of  the  country  by 
obstnicting  of  the  movement  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  that  .'■omething  should  be 
done  about  it  I  uant  to  express  the  hope 
again. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  feeling  with  respect  to  the 
.sentiment  he  has  expressed  about  the  ob- 
struction of  the  movement  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  'vViU  program  this  bill  at  a 
future  date-  and  not  too  far  in  tlie  fu- 
ture. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  apparently 
the  majority  leader  feels  for  the  gentle- 
man but  cannot  quite  reach  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  liie 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  help  the  ma- 
jority leader  reach  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr  Speaker,  will  t!io 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  P'ORD  I  yield  to  t!.e 
genllemnn  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

1  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
a.skmg  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  question  regarding  H.R.  4282,  to 
eliminate  certain  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  effectuating  marketing  orders 
for  cherries.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
which  IS  going  to  irrupt  rcuardiniT  tiis 
bill 

It  is  a  very  far-reaching  amendment. 
It  IS  a  very  far  reaching  act.  and  some  if 
us  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  ourselves  at  the  time  it  Is  con- 
sidered, for  more  than  40  minutes  allowed 
under  suspension  of  rules.  It  Is  so  far- 
reaching.  I  sincerely  believe  we  should 
have  more  time,  and  I  respectfully  ask 
the  majority  leader  If  he  could  not  re- 
.sort  to  normal  procedures  and  bring  thi,s 
up  under  a  rule,  particularly  since  some 
of  us  cannot  be  here  on  Monday  and 
would  like  to  offer  amendments.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  the  majority  leader  if  he 
would  coruslder  moving  that  and  gettinc:  a 
rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  not  within  the  prerogative  of 
the  majority  leader  to  call  up  bills  under 
suspension  of  rules,  .so  I  do  not  have  au- 
thority to  act  on  the  request, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  .-^ay 
to  the  gentleman,  I  know  this  has  come 
by  surprise  to  a  very  substantial  Industry. 
Tliere  is  going  to  be  considerable  opposi- 
tion, and  at  least  the  opportumty  to 
offer  amendments  to  a  far-reaching  bill 
should  be  given  the  membership  this 
early  in  the  session  So,  to  whoever  does 
have  the  authority,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  best  Interests  of  good  legislative 
procedures  would  be  served  if  this  bill 
would  be  taken  off  the  suspension  and 
considered  under  a  rule,  under  the  regu- 
lar orderly  procedure. 

Mr  .\LBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations,  and  I  re- 
new tny  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  COLTvlER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  5910.  DECLARING  THAT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  HOLD  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  PAW- 
NEE INDIAN  TRIBE,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  5910)  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  holds  cer- 
tain lands  in  trust  for  the  Pawnee  In- 
dian   Tribe,    Oklahoma,    with    Senate 
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amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ieience  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
He  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
lado?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Haley,  Edmondson.  Taylor.  Berry,  and 
M<CLrRE.      

UENNKTT  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  BAR 
SUBVERSIVES  PTIOM  DEFENSE 
PLANTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember the  Supreme  Court  declared  an 
important  section  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  told  us  that  we  could  not  make  It 
unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  Commu- 
nist organization  to  enaage  in  any  em- 
ployment In  any  defense  facility.  The 
Court  feels  that  we  \-iolated  freedom  of 
a-ssDClation  by  so  trying  to  curb  sabotage 
and  .spying  in  our  defense  facilities. 

This  decl.slon — U.S.  against  Robel — 
brought  to  the  pubhc's  attention 
•.he  need  for  effective  legislation  to  com- 
l>at  .subversives  In  our  defense  plants,  and 
.several  Members  of  Congress,  Including 
lue.  are  today  introducing  a  bill  to  do  just 
ihis.  Many  Members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  join  me  in  this. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
designate  certain  industrial  plants  or  fa- 
cilities "defense  facilities,"  and  the  em- 
ployees of  such  a  facility  will  be  required 
to  sign  a  statement  that  they  know  the 
facility  is  so  designated.  The  President 
IS  then  authorized  to  institute  such  meas- 
ures or  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bar  from  employment  in  such  facilities 
any  i^erson  concerning  whom  there  is 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  he  is 
disposed  and  has  the  opportunity  by  rea- 
son of  his  employment  to  engage  in  sab- 
otage, espionage,  or  other  subversive  acts 
against  his  employer. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  reason- 
able inquiries  directed  to  an  Individual 
regarding  his  affiliations,  membership, 
beliefs,  or  activities,  which  are  relevant  to 
determine  whether  there  are  reasonable 
^rounds  to  believe  that  he  may  engage  in 
.sabotage,  espionage,  or  other  subversive 
acts  as  an  employee  in  the  defense  facil- 
ity. Before  a  person  could  be  deprived  of 
employment  he  would  be  notified  of  the 
reasons  for  the  action  proposed  against 
him  and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  present  Information  In  his  behalf  and 
defend  himself  against  such  action.  This 
bill  would  also  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  seek  a  teraporai-y  or  permanent  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  management  of  defense  fa- 
cilities In  accordance  with  the  act  to  prc- 
\ent  the  employment  of  a  person  found 
to  be  disposed  toward  and  to  have  the  op- 
l^ortunity  to  engage  in  sabotage,  espion- 
age, or  other  subversive  acts  against  his 
employer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  legislation 
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meets  the  test  of  "fairness"  as  applied  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  This  bill  does  not  in- 
fringe upon  full  freedom  of  association. 
yet  it  provides  that  important  protection 
our  defense  facilities  need  against  those 
who  would  seek  to  disrupt  or  Impair  the 
productive  capabilities  and  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  country  by  sabotauc. 
espionage,  and  other  subversion 

I  hope  all  Members  of  tlio  House  w  ill 
join  in  giving  speedy  approval  l  >  this  leu- 
islation. 

POPULAR    ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS 
OF  THE  U.S.  SUPRF:ME  COURT 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  the 
members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vole  and 
for  a  specific  lenath  of  time.  In  a  nation 
devoted  to  the  democratic  concept,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Court  is  !iow  se- 
lected is  an  outmoded  legacy  of  i*.  past 
century.  It  has  no  place  in  201h  century 
America. 

No  man  or  uoup  of  men  should  be 
given  the  task  or  a.skcd  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  arbitrating  a  nation's 
most  critical  and  important  questions 
without  recourse  to  the  people.  Aside 
from  the  prudence  or  precision  of  its 
decisions,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  not  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple, nor  is  there  a  way  to  generate  this 
responsiveness.  The  steady  encroach- 
ment of  the  Court  upon  the  legislative 
and  executive  portends  an  eventual  dic- 
tatorship of  the  obligarchy.  While  the 
Court  may  lead  the  will  of  the  people 
today,  it  can  as  easily  lag  behind  tomor- 
row. In  either  case,  the  Court  holds  a 
fundamentally  indefensible  position  in  a 
democratic  government. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Court  has 
recently  shown  with  striking  results  that 
It  moves  along  paths  alien  to  the  Ameri- 
can electorate,  handing  down  disastrous 
decisions  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement, 
aiding  the  already  enormous  rate  of  in- 
crease in  crime  and  lawlessness  in  the 
land. 

Decisions  such  as  Escobcdo.  Miranda, 
and  Mapp,  in  which  the  Court  sought  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  accused,  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  rights  and  freedonxs 
by  the  law  abiding. 

The  concept  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ment means  more  to  me  than  merely 
government  by  the  people.  It  also  means 
a  basic  faith  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  way  in  which  we  name  our 
chief  jurists  reflects  an  equally  basic  dis- 
trust of  the  people. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  in  America 
wr.en  the  people  must  make  the  selection 
of  their  judges,  and  I  am.  therefore,  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution,  similar  to 
other  bills  on  this  subject,  introduced 
earlier,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  ask  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 


M-16    RIFLE    AMMUNITION 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  !;entleman  from 
Mi.ssoun? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
Hvy  29  the  Secretary  of  Defen.sc  an- 
nounced that  the  di.stribution  In  Vietnam 
and  manufacture  of  IMR  82G8M  pro- 
liellant  which  Is  used  In  the  5.56-mllli- 
meter  ammunition  for  Ihi  M-16  rifle  was 
boinu  suspended. 

An  As.sociated  Press  storv  carried  in 
the  now.spapers  on  January  30  erro- 
neously indicated  that  the  powder  was 
Ijcmg  di.squalified  because  It  left  exces- 
.sive  residue  In  the  rifles.  The  story  also 
erroneously  concluded  that  the  action 
was  in  conflict  with  the  report  of  the 
M-16  Investigative  Subcommittee  which 
I  recently  chaired.  The  story  was  appar- 
ently written  around  a  news  release  of 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  which,  though  technically  not 
m  error  was  certainly  su.sccptible  of 
misinterpretation. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  M-16  rifle  will  recall  that  the 
.serious  trouble  began  In  1964  when  those 
responsible  for  the  M-16  program  au- 
thorized ball  propellent  for  loading  In 
M-16  ammunition  In  addition  to  IMR 
4475.  an  earlier  version  of  IMR  i:)ropel- 
lant.  The  use  of  ball  propellant  resulted 
in  greater  pressure  at  the  gas  port  which 
actuates  the  bolt  carrier,  thus  causing 
the  cyclic  rate  of  the  weapon  to  be  in- 
creased as  much  as  200  rounds  per  min- 
ute. This  increase  and  ixissibly  other 
effects  of  the  ball  propellant  caused  the 
malfunction  rate  of  the  weapon  to  mul- 
tiply many  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  situation  became  .so  bad  that  the 
Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  notified  the 
Armv  that  It  could  no  longer  qualify  the 
rifles  with  ball  propellant  ammunition. 
Colt  requested  and  received  permission 
to  use  IMR  4475  for  qualifying  the  M-16, 
even  though  most  of  the  ammunition  at 
that  time  in  Vietnam  was  loaded  with 
ball  propellant. 

The  Army,  rather  than  working  on  the 
l)0wder,  chose  to  modify  the  rifle.  A  new- 
buffer  was  developed  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  slowing  the  rifle  back  dow!i  ap- 
proximately in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  increase  caused  by  the  ball  propel- 
lant. AW  weapons,  now  in  Vietnam,  are 
supposedly  equipped  with  the  new  buffer 
Observe  that  the  rifle  has  now  been 
modified  to  accommodate  ball  propellant 
The  cyclic  rate  Is  returned  to  650  or  850 
rounds  i^er  minute.  But  what  will  happen 
when  you  use  IMR  propellant  which 
produces  lower  gas  port  pressure  than 
does  ball  propellant.  IMR  propellant  Is 
now  being  used  in  a  different  system. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  key 
recommendation  of  your  subcommittee 
called  for  an  Independent  test  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  M-16  rifle.  In  response  to 
the  subcommittee's  recommendation, 
testing  has  been  conducted  in  Panama 
under  the  direction  of  Dr,  John  S.  Foster, 
Director  of  Defense  and  Engineering  who 
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is  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
nuttee 

The  problem  encountered  m  Panama 
came  as  no  surprise  to  the  subcommittee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  anticipate<l  trouble 
with  the  IMR  becau.se  of  the  new  .-,,vst«m 
In  any  event  the  development  has  borne 
out  the  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee 
that    further   testing    was   neces-sary 

Previous  tests  have  proven  time  and 
time  aciain  that  IMR  propellant  is 
cleaner  burnuiK  than  ball  propellant  Al- 
though I  did  at  one  time  question  the 
clean  burninK  characteristics  of  later 
versions  of  the  powder,  it  still  appears 
that  IMR  propellant  is  cleaner  bumini? 
than  ball  propellant  Ball  propellant.  on 
the  other  hand,  has  not  experienced  the 
problem  of  chamber  pressure  control  as 
in  the  case  of  IMR  In  this  respect.  I 
.shall  include  at  the  clo.se  of  my  remarks 
correspondence  with  Dr  Jackson  nf  Du 
PorU  bade  in  November  of  1967 

Mr.  Spaaker.  the  M-IH  subcommittee 
at  no  time  made  any  finding  in  regard 
to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  cither 
ball  propellant  manufactured  by  Olin 
Mdthieson  or  IMR  manufactured  by  Du 
Pont,  Both  propellants  have  been  manu- 
factured for  military  use  for  manv  \ears. 
I  should  make  :t  clear  that  the  IMR 
propellant  that  has  beon  disqualified  is 
not  the  IMR  which  was  used  back  in 
1964  Prior  to  the  modification  of  the 
M-16.  there  was  no  showint;  that  IMR 
was  a  contributing  fact^jr  to  any  exces- 
sive maliunctloninK  The  committee  did 
however  find  that  there  was  a  mismar- 
na«e  of  the  weapon  system  and  the  ball 
propellant  back  in  1964  which  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  excessive  malfunc- 
tion rate  later  experienced  by  the  M   16. 

In  order  U)  clarify  this  matter  and  to 
set  the  record  strai^iht.  with  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  a  copy  of  the  DOD  news 
release,  a  letter  received  from  Dr  Poster. 
dated  January  31.  the  Associated  Press 
storv'.  and  my  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Jackson: 

,  News   release    from    '.he   Otflce   of   Assistant 

Secretary    Ji    Defense,   Public   Affairs.   Jan. 

29.  I968I 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  todHy  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  suspend  until 
further  notice  the  distribution  in  Vietnam 
.md  the  manufacture  of  5  56  mm  ammuni- 
tiun  loaded  with  '  IMR  '  propell.\nt. 

The  action  taken  is  precautionary  and 
will  be  reviewed  .ifter  detailed  analysis  of 
teht  data  on  the  ammunition  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  order  does  not  apply  to  tracer 
rounds. 

A  preliminary  Inspection  of  data  from 
new  tests  of  the  M-16  rifle,  fired  with  the 
two  kinds  of  .unmunitlon  available  in  Viet- 
nam. IMR  and  ball  propellant  indicates  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  malfunction  rates 
*lth  the  two  types  of  propellant.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  has  lead  to  a  tenta- 
tive conclusion  that  the  ball  propellant  is 
Significantly  better 

.\  fully  adequate  level  of  several  months 
supply  of  ammunition  loaded  with  ball  pro- 
pellant is  now  on  hand  !n  South  Vietnam. 
I.MR  propellant  constitutes  about  20-25  per- 
cent of  the  total  stocks  of  5  56  ammunition. 
-N'o  shortages  will  result  frcim  the  order  sus- 
pending production  with  IMR  The  existing 
IMR  stocks  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
■r:-.l:i:ng 

Bail  powder  Is  a  spherical  grained  propel- 
lant   IMR  (Improved  Military  Rifle i    powder 


is  an  extruded,  longitudinal  type  grain 
These  two  powders  have  different  burning 
.ind  pressure  rharactcrlstlcs  prim  inly  he- 
cause  of  the  difference  In  grain  conhgura- 
tlon 

The  action  taken  will  be  reviewed  when 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  P.m.ima  t^st 
data  hA.s  been  completed 

Director  of  Diunse 

RfSEAKCK     \N0    ENCINECRINC. 

Wasningtun.  D  C  .  January  H.  1968 
Hon    RirHAHD  Ichord. 

Spt-cial  Subcommltler  on  the  M  16  Rifle  Pro- 
gram. Ilotise  Armed  Servers  Cummittee, 
Hoime  of  Rrpraftitattvi-i.  WOAtiington, 
D  C 

Dear  Mr  (.Hmrman  DurliiK  our  meeting 
with  you  and  your  lomnuttee  nii  30  January, 
there  w.ls  con.slderabIe  discussion  regarding 
an  Associated  Press  story  on  the  M   16 

Certain  inlorniatlon  contained  in  that  ac- 
count of  lempo.'ary  auspen.slon  of  the  use  nt 
IMR  propellant  in  the  M-16  Is  In  error 

The  suspension  of  use  of  IMR  was  ba.sed 
on  the  fat-t  that  hall  propellant  ammunition 
demonstrated  a  lower  malfunction  rate  than 
ammunition  loaded  with  IMYi  This  was  the 
only  reason  given  ;n  the  DOD  press  release 
■  attached).  Preliminary  data  Indicates  that 
the  malfunctions  were  not  related  to  the 
.imour.t  of  residue  in  the  rifle  Previous  tests 
have  demonstrated  that  IMR  leaves  less  resi- 
due than  ball.  Hie  cause  of  the  lilgher  mal- 
function rate  is  under  investigation,  but  it 
docs  not  appear  to  be  related  to  fouling. 

Newspaper  reports  indicated  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  Panama  tests  ran  counter  to  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  M-16 
headed  hy  RcpresentatUe  Ichord.  This  is  not 
so.  The  majority  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Ichord  Committee  related  to  the  performance 
of  the  unmodified  rifle  with  ball  and  the  old- 
er type  IMR  propellants  Tlie  tests  in  Panania 
v.cre  conducted  with  the  modified  rifle  using 
ball  ..nd  the  newer  type  IMR  propellants  as 
now  .ised  in  Vietnam  Consequently,  the  ac- 
tion ttiken  by  the  Dep.irtment  of  Defense 
15  not  in  conflict  with  the  Subcommittee 
report 

Sincerely. 

John  S  Foster.  Jr 

J'MMINC     or     M    16'S     HNKE3)     TO      POWDER — 

Pr.NTfcoN    Bans    Co.vbat   Use   uf    a   Ritle 

Ammunition 

WAiiiiNCTON,  Janu.iry  29  Secretju'y  of 
Defense  Robert  3  McNamara  today  halted 
combat  tue  of  a  type  of  ammunition  linked 
to  Junming  of  the  controversial  .M  16  rifle 
111  Vietnam. 

Production  of  the  5  56  miilimeter  cartridge 
c.jnt.anlrvg  powder  known  as  "Improved  mili- 
tary rifle"  iIMRi  propellant  vas  ordered 
stopped  Tiie  powder  causes  a  residue  la 
rifles,  officials  said. 

Mr  McNomiira  told  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
Staiiley  R.  Re^or  'j  suspend  dLstribi'tlon 
of  the  ammunition  In  Vietnam  until  further 
notice. 

The  Defense  Secretary  said  that  United 
States  forces  had  a  fully  adequate  level  of 
several  montlis  supply"  of  other  5  56  miili- 
meter ammunition  using  a  different  pfjwder 
considered  more  reliable 

Preliminary  data  from  recent  tesUi  of  the 
M-16  rifle  show  that  the  older,  ball  propel- 
lant type  of  powder  stands  up  .-iigTilflcuntly 
better"  than  the  "Improved  military  rifle" 
p<jwder,  Mr.  McNanvara  said. 

Rifles  using  b<;th  types  of  ammunition  were 
nred.  with  the  IMR  rounds  causing  a  higher 
number  >£  malfunctions.  The  tests  were  con- 
ducted in  Panama  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  in  Vietnam. 

t'E.MTACO.N  PLANS  REVIEW 

Mr  McNamara  s  action  was  described  as 
precautionary,  .aid  the  Pent.4{on  s.tld  the 
matter  would  t>e  reviewed  iifter  trujre  detailed 
anaJysls  of  the  teats 


The  Pentiigon  figures  that  the  troublesome 
pro|>ellant  makes  up  at>out  20  to  25  j>er  cent 
of  the  tot;>l  stocks  of  5  ft6-mill!meter  .immu- 
nltlon  Rouiida  wfh  the  trouhlcsornc  powct^T 
will  continue  to  be  used  In  training  to  con- 
sume those  stocks  The  "improved  military 
rifle"  powder  is  pnxluced  by  du  Pont  cle 
Nemours  A:  C-i:)  OUn  Mathies^vn  ininufac- 
tures  the  other— ball  propellant     type 

The  Pentagon  said  it  had  not  determined 
whether  it  would  s[)eed  up  production  of  tlie 
IjrII  propell.int  rounds 

Rosults  of  the  Panama  te«t£.  as  reported  by 
the  Pentagon,  run  counter  t-)  a««ertlons  m  a 
report  l.«t  fall  by  a  House  armed  .services 
subcommittee  critlf'lzing  the  M  16  ritl-^ 
p.-ogram. 

The  group,  headed  by  Representative 
Rich.ird  H  Ichord,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
attributed  the  sometimes  f.iUU  M-i6  Jiunmlnt; 
to  a  .switch  in  1964  from  the  use  of  IMR 
powder  to  the  older   ball   pnipellant 

The  subcommittee's  report  s<ild  tlip 
iliange-iiver  "was  not  support^Kl  or  JastiUed 
I).'  test  dat.i"  and  as.serted  that  01:n 
Mathiesons  long  relationship  with  the  Army 
m  expl  fslves  producii<)n  liad  Influenced  mili- 
tiry  decision  makers  t.j  switch  ammunition. 

I  MR  powder  h.us  an  extruded,  longi- 
tudinal type  of  gr.iin.  in  contra.-'t  to  th? 
spherical  grain  of  the  older  powder.  The 
illITerence  in  the  grains  gives  the  two  pro- 
I>ell.iritj5  distinctly  different  burning  and 
pre.'sure  cliaracterlstlcs. 

NovrMBER24.  1967. 
Dr   Wt:.NDi;i.L  F  J.xckson. 

Uirrctor,  Research  and  Development  Dii  .'- 
MOn.  Ezplosna  Department  E.  1  duPcnt 
de   Nemours   and    Co.    K'l.'minpfon.   Del. 

Dear  Dr.  Jackson  :  .^s  chairman  of  the 
House  .^rmed  Services  subcommittee  mve^t:- 
traimg  the  operation  and  performance  of  the 
M  16  weapon  system,  it  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated if  you  would  advise  me  as  ;  ) 
whether  or  not  you  t  jUtlnue  to  produce  I?.IR 
4475  powder  .md.  i!  ;  o.  to  ycur  knowledge,  is 
any  ol  said  powder  Ijeing  loaded  in  5  56  nm- 
munltion  I  know  that  the  Army  discontin- 
ued buying  the  same  in  1964  but  it  Is  thought 
that  you  might  stiU  be  producing  I.MR  4475 
tor  commercial  consumption 

Also,  there  was  evidence  developed  .u  the 
hearings  that  after  the  dlsqualillcation  of 
IMR  4475  you  changed  from  dmitrotolucne 
to  methyl  ccntralite  m  CR  8136  as  a  coatini; 
of  the  powder  grains  to  control  the  Initial 
burning  rate.  When  CR  8136  was  disquali- 
ned  you  developed  IMR  8208  M  m  which  the 
Loatmg  Is  ethylene  cUmethacrylatc.  There  is 
also  evidence  to  the  ellect  that  the  change  in 
coating  enabled  you  to  better  control  cliam- 
ber  pressure  but  to  get  this  improvtmer.t 
you  had  to  sacnrice  the  cleaner  burning 
characteristics  of  IMR  4475. 

Would  you  please  .idvise  me  m  detail  as  1 1 
.the  etfect  ol  tlie  changes  on  loullng.  I  am 
sure  that  you  liavc  comparative  studies  of 
loullng  With  all  three  '.ersion,.  Your  imme- 
diate attention  to  this  requett  would  bo 
ereatiy  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ri(;hard  H    Ichord. 
Member  o)  Congress. 

E  I  DC  Pont  de  Nemours  &r  Co..  Inc.. 

Wtlmtnqtcn    Del  .  December  4.  1967. 
H  ■'n   IticHAKD  H.  Ichord. 

Representattie  m  Congress.  Raybnrn  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ichord  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 24.  1967  provides  .i  welcome  opportunity 
to  correct  an  impression  which  i-iy  testimony 
before  your  .'^ubcomm:ttee  Investigailnfr  tlie 
operation  and  performance  of  the  M-16 
weapon  system  may  liave  created  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  fouling  characteristics  of  IMR- 
8208M  I  am  aware  of  r.o  evidence  that  the 
clean  burning  properties  of  IMR-4475  were 
sacrificed  In  the  transition  to  the  EDM 
(ethylene    dimethacrylate)     coated    powder. 
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Data  available  to  me  on  this  point,  which 
are  admittedly  not  as  complete  as  I  would 
like   fall  into  three  classes: 

1  Observations  at  our  own  ballistic  lab- 
oratory. 

2  Result*  obtained  during  the  qualifica- 
lion  tests  of  IMR-8208M 

,)  Reports  from  amnnmltion  loading  facili- 
ties. 

Actual  observations  of  residue  after  firing 
20  round  series  of  IMR--1475  and  IMR-8208M 
m  the  te.st  barrels  we  use  for  powder  proof 
show  no  dllTerence  m  fouling  However,  start- 
ing with  a  clean  M  16  rifle  for  each  test,  we 
lired  100  rounds  of  5  56  mm  ammunition 
loaded  with 

1  24  8  grains  of  IMR  -4475 

2  25  8  grains  of  IMR  -8208M 

3  WC  846  Ball  powder  reference  ammuni- 
tion. 

There  was  very  little  residue  accumulated 
around  the  bolt  and  breech  with  the  two 
Du  Pont  powders.  If  anything,  the  IMR- 
8208M  test  was  slightly  cleaner  than  the 
IMR-4475.  The  ball  powder  reference  showed 
very  noticeably  more  residue  than  the  other 
two  powders. 

The  fact  that  only  a  small  increase  in 
weight  of  charge  was  required  to  give  seiv- 
ice  velocity  when  changing  to  the  EDM 
coated  powder  is  evidence  that  the  latter  Is 
not  a  significantly  .slower  powder  .n  the 
usual  ballistic  sense,  but  rather  a  more 
progressive  burning  one  The  percentage  of 
EDM  required  ns  a  deterrent  coating  to  fur- 
nish a  powder  of  satisfactory  ballistic  ner- 
lormance  in  this  weapon  is  only  60'"r  of  the 
DNT  (dlnltrotoluene)  needed  for  the  IMR- 
4475  originally  supplied. 

Although  you  may  have  already  encoun- 
tered It,  I  call  attention  to  the  following 
information  from  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  firings  of  the  qiialiflcation  test  of 
IMR  8208M. 

These  firings  were  stimmarized  in  Fruntc- 
ford  Arsenal  Fifteenth  .Memo  Report  on 
XM16E1  {or  AR-15)  Rifle  Ammunition  Sys- 
tevi  in  which  the  results  of  qualification 
trials  of  EX-8208  i  t,he  trial  lot  of  IMR- 
8208M).  a  Hercules  powder.  HPC-11.  and 
Olin's  WC-846  i  used  as  the  control »  were 
reported.  The  schedule  called  for  6000  round 
tests  in  each  of  two  XM16E1  rifles.  I  quote 
from  the  report  the  following  comments  con- 
cerning the  Du  Pont  candidate  and  the  ball 
powder  control  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  the  fouling  test: 

•  EX-8208:  No  stoppages  attributed  to  vis- 
ible fouling  occurred  throughout  the  6000- 
round  test  on  either  of  the  two  rifles.  Only  a 
moderate  amount  of  fouling  appeared  on  the 
bolt  assembly  area  after  the  initial  1500- 
round  tiring  and  after  each  subsequent  1000- 
r  jund  cycle. 

■WC-846:  With  the  sample  containing  this 
propellant.  failure  to  eject  occurred  repeat- 
edly after  1100  rounds  in  one  weapon.  These 
stoppages  were  attributable  to  excessive  foul- 
ing in  the  bolt  mechanism.  To  eliminate  the 
weapon  Itself  as  contributing  to  this  con- 
dition, 11  was  decided  to  replace  this  rifle 
with  another  new  XM16E1  Rifle  and  conduct 
the  t-est  again.  Though  two  weapons  fired 
satitlactorily  for  1500  rounds,  it  was  obvious 
that  WC  846  caused  considerably  more  foul- 
ing to  appear  in  the  bolt  assembly  area  than 
did  either  of  the  other  test  propellants." 

The  report  carries  the  following  paragraph 
summarizing  the  fouling  observations: 

■Fouling:  The  control  propellant  (WC- 
846)  pave  the  greatest  amount  of  visible  ac- 
cumulation of  residue  in  the  bolt  assembly 
area,  while  HPC-11  gave  the  least.  Though 
WC  846  meets  current  acceptance  criteria 
f!>r  fouling,  it  appears  to  be  marginal  In  this 
reg.ird  after  between  1000  and  1500  rounds 
Ol  linng  Without  cleaning;  WC-846  loaded 
cartridges  will  cause  stoppages  attributable 
to  excessive  fouling  in  the  bolt  mechanism. 
Both  EX-8208  and  HPC-11  are  clearly  supe- 
rior in  this  respect." 


I  can  only  add  that  we  do  not  have  data 
In  hand  which  shows  an  exhaustive  compari- 
son of  the  two  Du  Pont  powders,  IMR-4475 
and  1MR-8208M.  but  It  is  clear  that  the  mod- 
Iflcatlon  required  to  produce  the  latter  did 
not  result  in  a  powder  with  the  fouling  char- 
acteristics of  the  Ball  propellant.  WC  846. 

Specific  inquiry  addressed  to  Liike  City 
Arsenal  which  has  been  nianulart iiriiUT  5  56 
mm  ammunition  loaded  with  IMR  8208M  lor 
more  than  a  year  has  brought  forth  the  reply 
that  no  functioning  difficulties  nitnbuUible 
to  fouling  have  Ijeen  observed  villi  ihls  jiro- 
pellant. 

There  are  currently  beinir  i  irculutod  m 
the  public  press  statements  to  the  effect  that 
single  base  powers  of  the  type  represented 
by  IMR^475  and  IMR-8208M  are  inferior 
with  respect  to  storage  stability  I  would  like 
to  f^ke  this  opportunity  to  correct  any  mis- 
conception which  these  statements  may  have 
engendered.  The  Du  Pont  Company  has  rec- 
ords of  hundreds  of  samples  of  single  base 
powders  of  the  IMR  type  made  over  the  years 
showing  a  surveillance  life  of  40  to  50  years 
at  30"  C.  (86^  F.) .  Recently  a  s;iniple  of  IMR- 
17 'o  was  removed  from  storage  after  51  years. 
It  was  still  good. 

High  temperature  ttability  tests  on 
single  base  powders  for  nillltary  use  are  run 
at  134.5°  C.  as  a  specification  requirement. 
Double  base  powders  are  tested  at  120"  C.  be- 
cause they  cannot  survive  the  higher  tem- 
perature. In  another  speciflcatlon  test,  the 
powder  must  last  for  either  30  days  at  150'  F. 
or  120  days  at  125°  F.  Here  again  single  base 
powders  never  had  any  difficulty  meeting  the 
higher  temperature  requirement.  The  lower 
one  was  introduced  to  accommodate  the 
double  base  propellants.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  stability  of  properly  formulated 
and  manufactured  double  base  propellants 
is  inadequate.  The  Army  has  satisfied  itself 
by  extensive  tests  that  t>oth  ambient  storage 
and  elevated  temperature  storage  character- 
istics are  satisfactory.  I  do  want  to  set  the 
record  straight,  however.  Claims  that  single 
base  powders  have  Inferior  stability  are  cer- 
tainly unwarranted. 

You  inquired  as  to  whether  the  Du  Pont 
Company  continues  to  produce  IMR-4475. 
We  continue  to  produce  IMR-4475  for  both 
commercial  and  Oovernment  requirements. 
Although  it  is  not  presently  being  supplied 
for  the  5.56  mm  Ball  M193  or  Tracer  M196 
cartridge  it  Is  being  evaluated  by  Pranitford 
Arsenal  and  Lake  City  .Arsenal  for  the  XM195 
Grenade  cartridge. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W  F.  Jackson, 
Director.  Research  i  Development  Divv..ion. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL  TPvADE 
COMMISSION  ACT 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  today 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  authorize 
injunctive  relief  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions of  section  V  of  the  act. 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  seeking 
ways  and  means  to  control,  if  not  com- 
pletely eliminate,  unfair  and  deceptive 
practices  In  relation  to  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  field  of  second 
mortgages  recognizing  the  outrageous 
abuses  perpetrated  upon  our  citizens  by 
unscrupulous  brokers  and  practitioners 


in  the  mortgage  field.  My  office  has  been 
in  direct  communication  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  has  received 
excellent  cooperation  from  this  organiza- 
tion. It  has  become  apparent,  however, 
both  to  the  Commission  and  to  my  office 
that  the  law  as  presently  written  does 
not  provide  the  FTC  with  the  necessary 
authority  and  power  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  re.sponsibihties  vhich  they 
feel  and  I  feel  are  necessary  to  combat 
these  fraudulent  practices. 

1  need  not  remind  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  tlie  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  which  lie.  loo.  joined 
tlie  fight  to  .-strengthen  the  law  relatinu 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
correspondence  with  Paul  R.  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, I  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Dixon  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
.strengthening  sections  13  and  14  of  tlie 
act  would  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
more  effective  regulations  of  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer deception. 

With  the  thought  of  aiding  Mr.  Dixon 
and  Ills  staff  I.  therefore,  have  this  day 
introduced  the  legislation  which  hope- 
fully will  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Dixon  and  will  strengthen  the 
authority  and  power  of  the  FTC  to  the 
end  that  it  will  be  able  to  more  forcefully 
and  effectively  wage  the  fight  against  the 
deception  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  tlie  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced: 

HR.    15038 
.\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  autliorize  injunctive  relief  with 
respect   to  violations  of   section  5.   and   to 
make   certain    practices   a   misdemeanor 
Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  i  15 
use.   53)    is   amended    by   relettering   sub- 
.section    (bl    and    any   references    thereto   as 
.subsection    ic)    and   by   adding  immediately 
following   subsection    lai    the   following  new 
subsection ; 

"lb)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that — 

"111  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair  method 
of  competition  or  vmfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  in  commerce  in  violation  of  section 
5  of  this  Act.  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  a  proceeding  in  respect 
thereof  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, and 

"(2)  that  the  enjoining  tliereof  pending 
the  issuance  of  a  complaint  or  the  comple- 
tion of  proceedings  pursuant  to  a  complaint 
by  the  Commission  under  such  section  5.  and 
until  such  complaint  is  dismissed  by  the 
Commission  cr  set  aside  by  the  court  on  re- 
\icw.  or  the  order  of  the  Commission  to 
cease  and  desist  made  i  hereon  has  become 
final  within  the  meaning  of  such  section  5, 
would  be  to  the  interest  ol  the  iJublic. 
the  Commission  by  any  of  its  attorneys  des- 
ignated bv  it  for  such  purpose  may  bring  suit 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  such  unfair  method  of  competition  or 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  com- 
merce. Upon  proper  showing  a  temporary  in- 
junction or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  Any  such  suit  shall  be  brought 
m  the  district  in  which  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  resides  or  transacts 
business." 

Sec   2.    Section    14   of    the   Federal   Trade 
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Commission  Art  i  15  USC  54i  is  lunenclecl 
by  relett^rlng  subsection  ibi  and  references 
thereto  as  subsection  ici  and  by  .iddinR  im- 
mediately after  subsection  lai  the  following 
new  subsection 

ibi  Any  person  pHmership  i>r  corporft- 
tlon  who  violates  anv  provision  uf  section  5 
of  this  Act  shall,  if  such  violation  is  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  or  mislead  be  guilty  '^f  h  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  shall  t)e 
punished  by  a  flne  of  not  more  »han  *5  0»K) 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
mon'hs  or  by  both  such  flne  .md  imprison- 
ment, except  that  If  the  '.-('nvictlon  is  for  a 
violation  committed  .ift«r  a  first  conviction 
of  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
for  any  violation  of  .section  5  punishment 
shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  »10  iMWi  ,,r 
bv  imprisonment  for  not  nvre  'han  ijne  >ear 
or  by   both  such   tine  and    imprisonment 


JUDGE.   POLITICIANS  MEET  IN 
PRIVATE  ON  REMAP  P1.AN 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  niinute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri^ 

Therewa  s  no  objection 

Mr  HALT.  Mr  Speaker  I  come  before 
the  House  today  concerning  a  matter 
that  strikes  at  the  ver>'  heart  of  our 
representative  government  in  a  republic; 
the  disruption  and  perversion  of  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  through 
ablation  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers. 

The  matter  to  which  I  am  referring  is 
the  meeting  between  Federal  Judge  John 
W  Oliver  of  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri and  Gov  Warren  Heames  of  Mis- 
souri, and  elected  representatives  of  the 
Missouri  State  Assembly  Now  at  first  it 
may  not  seem  unusual  that  these  two 
public  officials  should  meet,  but  since 
Judge  Oliver  was  the  member  of  the 
three-man  Federal  court  writing  the  ma- 
jority opinion  that  overruled  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature's  congressional  redis- 
tricting  plan,  another  serious  encroach- 
ment of  the  judicial  branch  into  the  leg- 
islative branch  occurred  Not  only  did 
this  encroachment  occur,  but  a  patent 
breach  of  judicial  ethics  was  commuted 
upon  the  part  of  Judge  Oliver 

This  meeting  and  subsequent  meetings 
by  Judge  Oliver  with  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership of  the  Missouri  Legislature  was 
first  brought  to  public  attention  in  an 
article  that  appeared  m  the  January-  30. 
1968.  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  written 
by  one  of  their  distmguished  editors,  Mr. 
Jack  Flach. 

These  can  hardly  be  labeled  "unprece- 
dented acts  They  are  nothing  more 
than  flagrant  acts  of  political  'hanky- 
panky  '  They  are  the  direc-t  intervention 
by  the  judiciary  upon  the  legislative 
process  They  are  an  unmitigated  breach 
of  judicial  ethics  They  are  attempts  to 
deny  Missouri  Negroes  representation  in 
the  Congress  They  are  attempts  to  deny 
and  reduce  the  representation  of  those 
46  percent  of  Missounans  who  voted  Re- 
publican m  the  1966  election  to  a  minute 
'  10  percent  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  concept  of  "one  man.  one  vote  " 
which  Judge  Oliver  so  piously  and  hypo- 
critically claims  he  advocates 

Now,  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to 
tarry  on  the  political  questions  involved 


for  I  am  sure  that  Judt-e  Oliver  is  more 
tjualifled  to  do  .so.  .since  originally  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  was  a  reward 
fnr  political  .-services  rendered  However, 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  the  judicial  ethics  of 
Jiidae  Oliver  that  appalls  me  The 
Globe-DenKH-rat  article  .'.fates  that  the 
judae  saw  notliinu'  wroiit:  in  discussing 
a  rase  thai  had  ah-  'adv  been  derided  with 
interested  parties  Is  the  ra.se  tinally  de- 
cided'' rVies  not  the  three-man  Federal 
court  still  maintain  lurlsdlctton  until 
they  approve  a  redistnctinsj  plan,  or 
until  they  are  overruled  by  a  hiuher 
court?  This  three-man  court  will  yet 
have  to  rule  ui>on  the  propo.sed  redis- 
tricting  plan  that  may  or  may  not 
emerge  from  the  present  special  .session 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature  Tlie  judge's 
actions  are  an  obvious  breach  of  judicial 
ethics  by  his  having  ex  parte  communi- 
cations with  interested  parties  How  can 
the  judicial  standard  of  impartiality  be 
sustained  by  Judge  Oliver  by  such  ac- 
tion'' This  breach  is  further  com- 
pounded— if  It  IS  true  as  alleged  by  the 
article— that  the  judge  imtlated  the 
meetings 

Mr  Speaker,  in  liuhl  of  the  alleged 
breaches  of  judicial  ethics  on  the  part 
of  Judge  Oliver  I  request  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judlclar\'  investigate 
these  activities  There  is  precedent  for 
such  an  investigation  and  I  call  your 
attention  to  "Hinds'  Precedents.  "  volume 
4.  section  4062  Only  through  such  an 
action  can  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
judiciar>-  be  bolstered,  and  can  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  be  truly  represented  in 
Congress 

Mr    StH-aker.    under   unanimous   con- 
sent  I   insert  in  the  Record  the  afore- 
mentioned Globe-Democrat  article: 
JiiK.E     PoLmciA.Ns    Meet    in    Privatb    On 

RtMAP     Pt.AN 

I  By  Jacit   Plach) 

In  what  was  described  .is  an  unprece- 
dented .«cl.  Federal  Judge  John  W  Oliver  of 
K.msas  City  initiated  meetings  with  politi- 
cians in  Jetlerson  City  recently  and  dis- 
cussed priK-edures  to  .irnve  at  a  .solution  to 
the  ?tale  ct.ngressional  redUtrlctlng  problem 

Even  though  the  three-man  federal  court 
he  IS  on  Will  still  have  to  rule  on  a  motion 
in  the  case.  Judge  Oliver  held  private  meet- 
iiips  with  Gov  Hearnee  .vnd  Rep  F  E  lOenei 
r">peland  of  New  Madrid,  author  of  the 
current    redl.strictmg    bill    before   the    House 

DENIES     IMI'ROPRIETV 

Judge  Oliver  denied  to  The  Olube-DemO- 
c.-at  that  there  w.is  any  impropriety  in  his 
.ictions  because  the  court  had  already  dis- 
p».«ed  of  the  case  tjefore  the  meetings  took 
place  It  recently  ruled  Missouri  s  congres- 
sional redlstricting  plan  unconstitutional 
causing  the  matter  to  again  be  considered 
m  this  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 

A  stay  order  .tsked  by  the  state  is  still 
pending  before  the  federal  court  but  Judge 
Oli'.er  said  this  was  not  discussed  in  any 
way   ' 

The  first  meeting  Judge  Oliver  had  was 
with  Rep  C<ipeland  in  a  restaurant  in 
I  ^mall  community  outside  Jef- 
Mr  Copeland  said  he  under- 
.S-.  ,  <1  the  Judiie  would  be  willing  to  meet 
with  flov  Hearnes.  if  the  latter  wafi  willing, 
.vnd  discuss  the  fispects  of  his  court's  recent 
decision  on  redistrictlng 

Mfrr    COVESMOR    nCARNES 

Sutjeequently  the  Judge  met  with  Gov. 
Hearnes  last  Thursday  In  his  olBce  for  what 
Gov    Hearnes  referred  to  Monday  was  a    'so- 


Weatphaila, 
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clal  visit  with  some  redistrictlng  matters  dls- 
cuv'ed  "  He  said  he  felt  It  was  up  to  Judpe 
Oliver  to  relate  .idditlonal  information  If  he 
'ured  to 

Judge  Oliver  acknowledged  such  a  mept- 
inK    He  said: 

■  I  hadn't  paid  my  respects  formally  t  ) 
the  Governor  and  this  afforded  me  the  "p- 
portunlty.  Reapportionment  was  discussed 
Tlie  Governor  made  some  lnquirle.=  .a-s  to  our 
recent  decision  but  anything  further  should 
C'  me  from  htm 

Judge  Oliver  denied  reports  that  he: 

One  Inferred  that  the  Copeland  pliii 
which  the  Governor  privately  favors  and 
which  IS  belnii  i  died  a  gerrymander  by  some 
Uepubllcans  and  Negroes,  would  meet  the 
lederal  court  requirements  if  pa.ssed  by  the 
legislature 

Two  That  he  suggested  the  court  would 
approve  any  one  of  three  remap  plans  that 
have  been  suggested  hy  the  federal  court  ui 
Its  recent  decision 

■QirrE    VNl'SUAL" 

When  informed  of  Judge  Olivers  meet- 
ing with  Democratic  leaders  by  The  tilobe- 
Democrat,  .Senate  Majority  Leader  William 
B    Waters,  a  Democrat  from  Liberty,  said 

■Quite  unusual  if  It  happened  It  would 
set  a  new  precedent  " 

-After  several  hours  of  discussion  with  Gov 
Hearnes  and  Rep  Copeland  In  the  Governor's 
office  last  rhursday  morning,  the  meeting  was 
moved  to  the  Executive  Mansion  for  lunch 
Gov  Hearnes  then  called  In.  w^ith  Judge  Oli- 
ver's approval,  three  House  EJemocratlc  lead- 
ers riiey  were  James  E.  Godfrey.  Richard 
Habblt  and  James  Troupe,  all  of  St   Louis. 

TTie  redistrictlng  problem  was  then  dis- 
cussed some  more  between  the  Judge  and  the 
legislators 

Judge  M  C  Matthes  of  St  Louis,  a  member 
of  the  court  with  Judge  Oliver,  said  here 
late  Monday  he  didn't  care  to  comment  on 
another  Judges  actions  "I  haven't  talked  to 
.uiy  legislator  since  the  decision  and  I  don't 
propose  to  " 

Judge  Matthes  wTote  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  the  recent  2-1  vote  of  the  federal  court 
which  knocked  out  the  Missouri  congres- 
sional redistrictlng  plan. 

Judge  Oliver  insisted  he  saw  nothing  wrong 
in  his  actions  and  said  he'd  be  willing  "to 
talk  to  Republicans"  as  well  as  Democrats 
about  the  case  if  they  so  desired. 

Questioned  .tbout  encroachment  of  the 
Judicial  branch  into  the  legislative  branch  of 
goverrunent,  he  said:  "He'd  be  the  last  to  try 
to  tell  them  how  to  redlstrlct."  He  said  had 
the  case  stiU  not  been  decided,  it  of  course 
would  not  have  been  proper  to  pay  such 
visits  to  politicians  us  he  did. 

Judge  Oliver,  a  native  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
was  named  to  the  federal  bench  in  1962  He 
was  .»n  active  Democrat  at  the  time.  The 
Oliver  family  tiad  participated  in  Missouri 
Democratic  politics  for  inany  generations  He 
15  a  graduate  of  the  University  >f  Missouri 
.md  was  an  honor  student  at  the  law  school. 
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VIETNAM— THE  OVERALL  PICTURE 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M"-.  BRA'V.  Mr  Speaker,  from  the  Me- 
kong Delta  south  of  Saigon  to  the  great 
supply  base  at  Da  Nang  in  the  north;  on 
the  decks  of  the  carriers  Kitty  Hawk  and 
Ranger:  watchmg  mammoth  Caterpil- 
lar tractors  push  huge  plows,  clearing 
400-yard-wide  strips  along  roads  and  de- 
priving guerrillas  of  cover  and  conceal- 
ment; talking  to  men  of  a  combat  bat- 


talion from  Thailand,  tough,  proud  lit- 
tle -Cobras,"  as  they  call  themselves, 
who  a  few  days  before  had  killed  89 
Communists  and  lost  only  one  man  of 
their  own;  listening  to  the  combat  re- 
port of  two  young  American  infantry 
.-sergeants,  jast  returned  from  a  7-day 
soarch  and  probe  expedition  with 
their  Montagnard— Vietnamese  moun- 
tain people — patrol. 

I  returned  from  Vietnam  a  few  days 
ago  where  these  incidents,  and  others, 
■ave  me  a  close-up,  first-hand  look  at 
what  we  have  there:  the  most  profes- 
sional and  highly  skilled  fighting  force 
m  the  world.  hunUng  out  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  plains,  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  jungles,  outmaneuvering  and  out- 
lighting  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground. 

The  tempo  of  action  accelerated,  as 
the  lunar  New  Year— Tet— approached. 
At  this  time,  for  the  United  States,  there 
is  good  news  both  from  the  battlefield 
and  also  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
homefront,  but  there  are  disturbing 
signs  in  several  areas  as  well.  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  is  -Washington's  con- 
tinued refusal  to  allow  decisive  action 
to  be  taken  that  would  stop  war  supplies 
from  reaching  North  Vietnam.  You  can 
sense  that  the  crisis  is  approaching  for 
both  sides. 

Slowly,  but  surely.  Saigon's  influence 
is  moving  into  the  hamlets  and  villages 
along  reopened  road.,  which  are  now  se- 
cure from  Communist  attacks.  I  myself 
traveled  some  roads  -where,  just  6 
months  ago.  lurking  guerrillas  would 
have  made  it  impossible.  Most  main 
roads  are  open  and  free  of  danger;  farm 
produce  moves  to  the  city,  and  supplies 
for  the  rural  areas  flow  back  in  return. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  factor. 
For  -some  lime,  much  Communist 
.-trength  had  been  in  holding  and  con- 
trolling, through  murder  and  intimida- 
tion large  rural  areas  and  many  villages. 
If  Saigon  can  shake  the  Communist 
hold,  it  will  mean  a  major  setback  for 
the  Vietcons. 

South  of  Saigon,  in  the  steaming, 
swampy,  and  rich  rice  lands  of  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  with  its  complex  network 
of  rivers,  canals,  strips  of  jungle  and 
mangrove  swamps,  the  long-time  Com- 
munist guerrilla  haven  is  being  cleared 
and  secured.  A  joint  Army-Navy  river 
force  has  been  formed,  the  first  in  U.S. 
military  history  since  the  Civil  "War. 
Much  in  use  are  armorplated  LCM's — 
landing  craft,  medium,  of  -World  -War  II 
days — which,  with  their  gun  turrets, 
closely  resemble  the  Monitor  of  Civil 
War  fame.  Other  armored  LCM's  are  be- 
ing used  as  troop  carriers,  and  addi- 
tional artillery  is  floating  in  on  pon- 
toons. 

These  tactics  have  carried  the  fight 
riuht  into  the  center  of  the  Communist 
forces.  In  a  never-ending  series  of  small 
but  successful  operations — I  watched 
two  of  them  myself— guerrilla  efifective- 
ncss  is  being  sharply  reduced. 

Two  years  ago,  the  shipping  situation 
was  nothing  less  than  a  shambles.  At 
one  time  over  150  cargo  vessels  were 
waiting  to  unload.  Some  stood  offshore 
for  as  long  as  4  months,  and  harbors  as 
far  away  aa  the  Philippines  were  filled 
with  ships  waiting  to  proceed  to  Viet- 
nam. 


Today,  eight  efficient  supply  ports 
along  South  Vietnam's  east  coast  oper- 
ate better  than  any  equivalent  setup 
during  -World  War  II.  Waiting  time  for 
ships  to  unload  is  less  than  2  days,  and 
the  ports  could  take  a  30-percent  in- 
crease without  difficulty. 

All  so-called  truces  in  Vietnam  have 
always  meant  two  things:  more  men  and 
material  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  for  North  Vietnam.  Iree  from  air 
attack,  and  systematic  Communist  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire.  The  last  one, 
over  the  new  year,  was  no  excpption:  the 
supply  flow  inciea.sed  2,000  pt'icent  and 
there    were    170    Communist    ceasc-lire 
violations.   In    one   instance,    when    the 
Communist    9th    Division    hit    the    1st 
Brigade   of   the  U.S.    25th  Division.    23 
Americans  were  killed.  But  the  Commu- 
nists lost  355.  The  "Tet"  truce,  this  year, 
broken  by  the  Communists  as  it  com- 
menced, was  canceled  by  the  Americans 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  several 
areas.  This  is  one  time  we  did  not  sit 
idly  by  and  wait  to  be  attacked  on  all 
fronts  during  a  "cease-fire. " 

Hanoi  has  recently  be^n  following  a 
military  policy  that  at  fir.-t  glance  ap- 
pears self-defeating  and  in  conflict  with 
their  well-documented  strategy  and  tac- 
tics. I  refer  to  repeated,  militarily  futile 
Communist  attacks  against  strong  Amer- 
ican positions.  These  mean  heavy  Com- 
munist losses  and  while  they  also  mean 
casualties  for  American  troops  we  lo.se 
no  ground. 

There  are  probably  two  reasons  for 
this.  One  Is  the  hope  that  heavier  U.S. 
casualties  will  cause  us  to  tire  of  the 
war  It  is  known  that  Hanoi  banks 
heavily  on  U.S.  public  opinion  forcing  a 
withdrawal.  North  Vietnamese  news- 
papers and  radio  broadcasts  report  with 
great  satisfaction  all  antiwar  statements 
and  demonstrations  that  take  place  in 
the  United  States.  This  view,  of  course, 
is  en-oneous;  Hanoi  is  badly  misreading 
the  temper  of  the  American  public. 

The  other  reason  would  be  to  keep 
us  off  balance,  constantly  guessing  where 
the  next  strike  will  come,  and  forcing  us 
to  disperse  our  forces  in  many  different 
locations  to  meet  these  attacks.  This  is 
an  old  and  often-used  Communist  tactic. 
We  find  It  applied  everywhere  and  not 
only  In  Vietnam.  The  recent  series  of  hit- 
and-run  attacks,  one  of  which,  in  Saigon. 
even     penetrated     the     U.S.     Embassy 
grounds;      frontal      infantry      assaults 
against  our  positions  in  the  field:  guer- 
rilla raids  into  Thailand,  Laos,  and  now 
Cambodia;  a  North  Korean  murder  mis- 
sion attempting  to  kill  the  President  of 
South  Korea;  murder  raids  against  un- 
armed villagers.  In  all  probability,  the 
seizing  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  off  Wonsan. 
is  indirectly  a  part  of  the  same  strategy. 
We  can  expect  a  major  confrontation 
soon;  forces  are  being  built  up  on  both 
sides,   and   the  eyes   of   the  worid   are 
turning  toward  the  red  clay  hills  far  to 
the  north  and  west,  where  the  demili- 
tarized zone  meets  the  Laotian  frontier 
at  a  place  known  as  Khesanh. 

KHESANH — ANOTHER    DIKNBIENPHU" 

Never  an  easy  place  to  defend,  it  was 
situated  on  a  level  plain  and  surrounded 
by  hills  that  gave  the  attackers  excel- 
lent concealed  artillery  sites.  The  airstrip 


was  constantly  under  fire.  Supply,  solely 
by  air.  was  difficult  at  best  and  often  Im- 
possible. Attackers  outnumbered  de- 
fenders and  for  almost  2  months  a  Viet- 
namese general,  until  then  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  sent  his  attacking 
forces  against  some  of  the  finest  soldiers 
of  Europe. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  7.  1954.  it 
was  all  over,  and  the  bitter,  bloody.  54- 
dav  struggle  ended  with  Ihc  defending 
forces  almost  annihilated.  >'o  one  knows 
if  the  unknown  general  v.as  watchinu 
when  Platoon  Commander  Chu  ta  The  s 
.squad  overran  the  command  post  and 
raised  a  red  flag  with  a  i-old  .star  m  the 
center.  No  one  knows  if  the  unknown 
'.ieneral  realized  the  "experts  "  had  given 
iiim  only  one  chance  m  a  hundred  of 
winning.  No  one  knows  if  he  knew  he 
would  go  down  in  history  as  the  man 
who  ended  European  power  in  the  Far 

East.  ,   , 

But  he  knows  today,  14  years  later. 
The  world  has  a  new  name  that  stands 
in  military  history  with  Waterloo  and 
Stalingrad  as  symbols  of  crushing  de- 
feats whose  effects  went  far  beyond  the 
carnage  of  the  battlefield 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
other  thoughts  are  in  the  general's  mmd. 
Today  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  is  North 
Vietnam's  Defen.sc  Minister,  reported  to 
be  in  direct,  personal  command  of  40,000 
Communist  troops  around  the  Marine 
base  at  Khesanh,  We  can  be  .sure  that 
as  General  Giap  studies  the  terrain  and 
plans  the  approaching  battle,  he  mu.st 
note  the  similarity  between  Khesanh  and 
that  other  battlefield  of  14  years  ago. 
which  was  named  Dienbienphu. 

Frt    in    the    northwestern    corner    of 
South  Vietnam,  16  miles  south  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  pnd  6  miles  cast  of  the 
Laotian  frontier.  5,000  U.S.  Marines  are 
dug  in  at  the  Khesanh  combat  base.  1 
mile  wide  and  2  miles  long,  with  an  air- 
strip in  its  center.  To  the  northeast,  a 
forested  ridge  ri.ses  1.500  feet  above  the 
base  To  the  south,  narrow  and  treacher- 
ous jungle  ravines  lead  to  the  town  of 
Khesanh.  3  miles  away,  which  was  evac- 
uated a  few  days  ago.  In  the  west,  a  val- 
lev  stretches  toward  the  Se  Pone  River. 
marking    the    frontier    between    South 
Vietnam      and      Communist-controlled 
Laotian  territory  where  the  Ho  Chi  Mmh 
trail  carries  North  Vietnamese  men  and 
supplies. 

To  the  northwest,  between  2  and  3 
miles  away,  rising  above  a  .small  valley 
pointed  toward  the  main  base,  are  Hills 
881  south  and  north,  and  Hill  861,  where 
Marine  detachments  watch  and  wait. 
These  hills  cost  the  Marines  138  killed 
and  397  wounded  last  May,  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  driven  off  after 
a  week  of  bloody  fighting,  but  800  Com- 
munists were  killed.  North  of  the  hills, 
the  mountains  of  the  Annamite  ranue 
rise  to  peaks  over  a  mile  high,  making  a 
near-impenetrable  block  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Khesanh  has  been  called  the  cork  m 
the  bottle.  If  North  Vietnam  could  blast 
the  cork  out  of  the  way,  the  Communists 
would  come  out  on  the  Quang  Tri  and 
Cam  Lo  River  valleys.  Only  30  miles 
awav  is  the  provincial  capital  of  Quang - 
trl  and  10  miles  further  on  is  the  South 
China  Sea.  This  would  put  the  Commu- 
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nists  In  the  rear  of  the  major  part  of 
the  US  3d  Marine  Division,  stationed 
along  the  demilitarized  zone 

Estimates  of  Communist  troop 
strength  in  the  area  nm  from  20.000  to 
40,000  and  It  Is  known  many  more  are 
available  In  North  Vietnam,  not  far  away 
Five  days  after  American  aircraft  saw 
heavy  artillery  being  moved  on  trucks  m 
Lao.s.  Khesanh  was  under  artillerv-  fire. 
including  152-milllmeter  howitzers,  the 
heaviest  suns  used  in  Vietnam  to  dat^ 

Khesanh.  like  Dienblenphu,  can  be 
isolated  by  three  factors  weather,  ter- 
rain, and  enemy  action  The  Marines  de- 
pend entirely  on  airlift  for  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies.  The  airstrip  is  under 
Communist  mortar  fire  and  if  the  bar- 
rage is  too  heavy,  planes  cannot  land  at 
all.  but  have  to  drop  their  cargoes  by 
parachute.  When  they  do  land,  they  do 
not  stop — cargo  slides  out  the  rear  ramp, 
and  passengers  follow  If  the  weather  is 
bad,  there  are  neither  planes  nor  para- 
chutes, nor  are  air  strikes  possible  against 
the  solidly  dug  in  Communist  artillery 
positions  and  supply  dumps  ringing 
Khesanh. 

Khesanh  may  be  attacked  from  three 
sides:  from  the  north,  out  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  demilitarized  zone;  from 
the  west,  pouring  across  the  Laotian 
frontier  and  hittmg  the  Marine  left 
flank;  and  possibly  from  the  south,  after 
an  end  riin  through  Laos,  doubling  back 
into  South  Vietnam,  and  then  stnking 
the  Marines  in  the  rear  Two  Communist 
divisions  are  now  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  even  holding  positions 
south — in  the  rear — of  the  base  There 
are  also  enemy  elements  near  Conthien. 
on  the  Marines'  right 

A  North  Vietnamese  officer  told  U  S. 
intelligence  that  General  Giap  wants 
nothing  les*  than  another  Dienbienphu. 
at  Khesanh  and  subsequent  destruction 
of  all  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  in  the  northern  provinces, 
as  a  prelude  to  negotiations.  Giap  may 
be  aiming  to  surround  Khesanh.  cutting 
it  apart  and  killing  or  capturing  us  de- 
fenders, while  American  reinforcements 
are  held  off  by  other  Commumst  troops. 

The  northeast  monsoon  season  will  ef- 
fectively hinder  U  S.  air  action,  both  in 
attacking  Communist  positions  and  in 
bnnf^m^  m  supplies  and  men  It  will  last 
for  at  least  another  month,  and  when 
the  lieavy.  almost-con.stant  lains  sweep 
across  the  mountains  it  will  .>c:een  Com- 
munist movements  and  work  greatly  in 
their  favor 

A  major  Communist  offensive  is  now 
In  the  making,  somewiiere  on  the  Viet- 
nam battlefront,  and  all  signs  point  to 
Khe.-anh  The  Communists  are  i,'oing  to 
try  their  best  to  repeat  Dienbienphu. 
They  are  in  retreat  on  many  fronts  and 
they  will  be  staking  ,i  great  deal  on  their 
f.jrthcoming  efforts. 

General  Westmoreland  and  Marine 
C'lips  commanders  assured  us  that  we 
could  and  would  hold  Khesanh;  15.000 
m  'le  US.  troops  have  been  moved  into 
tiu"  northern  provinces,  to  add  to  the 
force  of  41,000  1st  and  3d  Division  Ma- 
rine.s  already  there 

This  is  a  tactical  move,  pertaining  to 
an  individual  battle  The  American  \>€o- 
ple  can  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 


the  tactics  developed  by  General  West- 
moreland and  his  commanders,  and  In 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  American 
fighting  men — on  land,  on  sea.  and  In 
the  air— who  will  carry  them  out.  The 
combination  adds  up  to  the  finest  pro- 
fessional flghtine  force  m  the  world. 

But  what  of  our  overall  strategy,  the 
art  of  conducting  the  war  itself,  the 
mammoth  panorama  upon  which  battles 
move"' 

Someone  had  blundered. '  Tennyson's 
famous  refrain  is  a  suitable  but  tragic 
epitaph  for  more  than  one  battle  in 
world  history  A  field  commander's  tac- 
tical skill  is  wasted,  a  soldiers  or  a 
sailors  or  a  flyers  braver>' — and  blood — 
win  be  sacrificed  without  cause,  and  a 
war  will  be  needlessly  prolonged  if  stra- 
tegic errors  are  not  only  committed  but 
allowed  to  stand  unchanged,  long  after 
the  terrible  mistake  Is  apparent. 

And  we  have  made  just  .such  a  .stra- 
tegic error  in  our  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Our  planners  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  consistently  ignored  one  of 
the  oldest  maxims  of  war,  one  of  the 
basic  rules  of  strategy:  Cut  the  enemy's 
supply  line,  and  destroy  his  supply  bases. 
In  spite  of  constant  pleas  for  action 
by  the  mihtary.  In  spite  of  repeated  urg- 
ing by  Members  of  the  Congress,  in  spite 
of  ovennhelming  evidence  that  North 
Vietnam  could  not  hope  to  continue  the 
war  for  any  length  of  time  if  we  took 
this  one  all-important  step,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  refused  to  allow 
mining  or  blockading  of  the  approaches 
to  Haiphong,  North  Vietnam's  seaport. 
Through  this  port,  the  sinews  of  war  have 
continued  to  flow  to  the  Communists 
without  hindrance. 

The  heavy  artillery  trained  on  the 
Marines  at  Khesanh  and  the  thousands 
of  rounds  of  .shells  for  the  nuns  were. 
until  a  few  days  ago,  stacked  and  ranked 
deep  in  the  .streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  and 
on  the  sports  fields  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. So  were  the  mortars  and  other 
weapons  used  in  the  recent  attacks  on 
Saigon,  Pleiku,  and  other  cities.  Much  of 
It  came  .south  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
during  the  New  Year's  and  other  truces 
we  allowed  the  enemy,  when  the  Com- 
mumsts  knew  they  could  move  men  and 
materiel  without  fear  of  air  attack. 

There  can  be  no  military  excuse  for 
such  a  policy  Any  justification,  if  there 
IS  one,  must  be  political  or  diplomatic. 
But  wlien  we  consider  the  danger  and' 
losses  in  makini4  relatively  ineffective  air 
strikes  against  supply  convoys  moving 
south  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  we  may 
well  ask  What  price  diplomacy'.'  What 
price  politics'  The  high  degree  of  skill 
and  courage  shown  by  our  pilots  cannot 
stop  It  all.  as  the  siiell  craters  at  Khesanh 
can  testify. 

There  is  no  indication  that  a  reversal 
of  this  policy  Is  being  considered,  Hluh 
Defense  officials  state  that  even  If  talks 
between  the  United  .States.  Sainon.  and 
Hanoi  did  bet;in.  we  would  not  only  stop 
bombint;  but  we  would  still  accept  the 
fact  that  North  Vietnam  would  continue 
to  supply  Its  forces  m  the  .south  during 
that  time  We  will  bitterly  regret  ever 
having  following  .such  a  blind  and  short- 
si  t,'h  ted  course. 

It  Is  a  crisis  period  for  both  .sides  The 
heavy,  sullen  rumblings  of  artillery,  re- 


verberating across  the  mountains  at 
Khesanh,  .serve  as  an  ominous  overture 
to  what  may  very  likely  be  the  most 
critical  armed  confrontation  between 
communism  and  the  free  world  in  the 
last  15  years. 

As  I  left  Vietnam  a  few  days  ago. 
I  recalled  my  first  trip  to  that  country 
in  late  1953,  when  I  had  visited  units  of 
the  French  Army  around  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  area.  Plans  for  "Operation 
Castor."  which  would  send  paratroopers 
In  to  set  up  the  fortress  of  Dienbienphu, 
had  already  been  drawn  by  the  French 
military  authorities,  and  were  being  put 
into  action  while  I  was  there,  I  expect, 
at  Khe.sanh,  not  another  Dienbienphu 
but  an  example  of  courage  and  heroism 
by  our  troops  that  will  be  outstanding 
in  American  military  history. 

In  a  newsletter  dated  November  19. 
1953,  I  wrote  of  my  visit  that — 

It  will  be  difficult  (for  the  FYenclil  to 
get  away  from  llie  French  Maglnot  Line 
theory  that  has  dominated  this  war  for  so 
long  The  Importance  of  holding  Indochina 
against  Communism  Is  great  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  future  does  not  look  bright. 

I  closed  that  particular  newsletter  by 
saying: 

I  wish  the  report  I  bring  from  Indochina 
might  be  more  favorable,  but.  as  the  old 
baseball  umpire  s.iys,  "I  Just  call  'em  as  I 
.see  em   ' 

No  other  evaluation  was  pxjsslble  then, 
and.  unfortunately,  no  other  evaluation 
is  possible  today. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Whsconsin'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  January  16,  my 
chstlnguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Rousul  reminded  us 
that  'we  are  already  In  the  midst  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." He  proposes  that  Congress  memo- 
rialize our  iKilitlcal  subdivisions  In  the 
States  to  publish  updated  histories  in 
1976  m  observance  of  Americas  200lh 
birthday  annivcrsaiT-  It  is  fitiint;  here 
to  note  that  Mr.  RotsH's  home  city  i.- 
Huntinj4ton.  Ind  .  named  for  a  signer  of 
tile  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr. 
Samuel  Huntinyton.  of  Connecticut. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Mr.  RoiSH  and  ill  Members  to  a  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  In  support  of  his 
view  by  v.lucli  Congress  may:  First,  en- 
list the  hundreds  of  coimty  historical 
societies  In  our  Nation  as  a  sJTUidlng  force 
in  local  research  and  i)ublicatlon;  and 
second,  broaden  the  scope  of  national 
observance  to  include  an  honorins  of  the 
opeiimg  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  dis- 
cover' and  exploration.  From  a  wooded 
knoll  in  Grant  County  in  the  Third  Wis- 
consin District  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  repre.sent,  the  visitor  may  peer  down 
upon  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  There,  on  a 


liistoric  June  day  in   1673.  JoUiett  and 
Marquette  slowed  their  canoes  to  gaze 
in  wonderment  on  a  surging  "Father  of 
Waters."  Hence,  1973  becomes  a  tricen- 
•innlal  vear  for  miUlons  of  Americans 
-esidlng  "between  the  Alleghenies  and  the 
itockles.   from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Our  States  and  counties, 
cities  and  small  towns,  and  countryside 
will  pause  humbly  to  recollect  a  winning 
of    the    wilderness    that    became    mid- 
America,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  my  dis- 
linsuished       colleagues       Congressman 
BYRNES  of  Wisconsin's  Eighth  District, 
md  Congressman  Zablocki  are  members 
of  the  Father  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Commission  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
187  of  the  89th  Congress  to  develop  and 
execute  suitable  plans  for  the  celebration 
of  the  300th  anniversai-y  of  the  advent 
and     subsequent     histoi-y     of     Father 
Jacques  Marquette. 

Consider  the  link  of  the  1670  s  to  the 
I770's  The  Fox- Wisconsin  Rivers  route 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi 
was  but  a  forerunner  of  the  Chicago- 
Desplaines  and  the  St,  Joseph-Kankakee 
routes  in  1675  and  1679.  respectively;  the 
forks  of  Maumee  to  forks  of  Wabash,  in 
much  use  after  Detroit's  founding  in 
1701-  and  the  pa.ssages  from  Lakes  On- 
tario and  Erie  toward  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio  River.  Those  portage  routes, 
opened  initially  in  1673  via  the  Fox- 
Wisconsin,  swiftly  assumed  such  stra- 
tegic Importance  that— even  with  the 
passage  of  a  hundred  years — a  primary 
aim  of  the  United  States  following  the 
Revolution  was  to  establish  an  uncon- 
tested control  over  the  most  vital  route 
of  that  time;  namely,  the  Maumee- 
Wabash  portage.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
the  American  Revolution  did  not  end  in 
the  West  until  that  control  had  been  won 
by  Gen.  Anthonv  Wayne,  in  1794-95. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  -mystic  chords  of 
memory"  summoned  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  cited  by  Mr.  Roush  do.  indeed, 
as  my  colleague  observes,  "bind  us  as  a 
nation  and  a  people,"  They  reach  beyond 
erasure  across  the  30  decades— or  the 
•'0- to  our  own  times.  They  will  inspire, 
beyond  doubt,  a  nationwide  gathering 
of  local  chronicles  for  local  publication 
but  embracing  all  America,  and  to  this 
end  a  memorializing,  a  call  to  the  well- 
springs  of  our  heritage  by  Congress 
should  be  an  early  concern  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 


dered  to  our  Nation  because  of  the  col- 
lege degrees  and  the  .stability  of  home- 
owners has  stamped  the  mark  of  success 
on  all  of  our  veterans'  jDrofirams. 

President  Johnson  has  .sent  us  another 
message  containing  broad  recommenda- 
tions for  an  expan.sion  of  the  veterans' 
benefit  program.  Ba.sed  on  the  experience 
of  past  legislation.  I  am  certain  that 
these  new  programs  will  brum  us  the  de- 
sired results.  In  addition  to  llie  overrid- 
ing factor  that  we  have  the  obligation  to 
provide  benefits  and  opiiortunities  to  the 
brave  men  who  light  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
the  chance  of  combating  some  of  the  ills 
which  have  plagued  our  ;,ociety  for  years. 
President  Johnson  has  pointed  out  the 
way  that  will  give  the  one  thing  our 
veterans  desire  most  upon  their  return. 
It  is  the  chance  to  prove  themselves  in 
civilian  life  as  they  have  proved  then- 
bravery  and  manhood  in  battle. 

I  believe  this  message  has  presented  us 
with  a  challenge  for  action.  We  will  have 
shown  our  gratitude  to  those  men  who 
fight  for  freedom.  We  will  have  begun  to 
pay  back  the  huge  debt  that  we  owe 
them.  At  the  same  time  we  will  have 
embarked  on  a  course  that  provides  vet- 
erans the  opportunity  to  create  an  en- 
viable slot  in  our  society.  They  will  be 
helping  to  educate  those  who  need  edu- 
cation the  most  and  helping  those  who 
need  aid  on  their  road  to  health. 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  give  its  swift 
approval  to  these  outstanding  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President. 


military  action  would  follow,  if  the  ship 
and  its  crew  were  not  released,  was  with- 
in 24  hours  after  the  Pueblo  was  seized. 
By  failing  to  act  decisively  and  by  failing 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  refusal  to  release 
the  Pni'bln  would  be  followed  by  air  and 
sea  action,  the  options  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  becoming  increasingly  limited, 
and  the  optiotis  opened  to  the  South 
Koreans  are  increasingly  limited,  and 
the  options  opened  to  the  North  Koreans 
are  becominely  increasingly  expanded,  if 
indeed  they  iiave  not  already  made  their 
point.  , 

What  foi-  example,  will  the  President 
do  if  the  North  Koreans  fine  the  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  SIO  million,  and  say  they 
will  be  released  only  upon  payment  of 
the  fine  by  the  United  States,  and  an 
admission  of  guilt. 

Win  the  President  sell  out  the  national 
honor  and  pay  tribute,  something  no 
American  Government  has  done  in  his- 
toiT  even  when  we  ourselves  were  a 
weaker,  or  third-rate  power? 

Each  day's  delay  has  imposed  further 
restrictions  on  our  ability  to  act  deci- 
sively—and  in  fact  has  created  the  con- 
ditions which  the  Nation  wants  to  avoid, 
the  possibility  of  another  no-win,  second 
front  war  in  Asia. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
strong  leadership,  was  more  important, 
and  therefore  never  has  there  been  a 
time  when  it  was  so  important  that  the 
people  demand  defense  and  not  tribute. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  REC- 
OMMENDING EXPANSION  OF  THE 
■VETERANS'  BENEFIT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.     ...       ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  merit 
of  any  program  enacted  by  the  Congress 
can  be  measured  in  the  results  that  it 
produces.  We  have  witnessed  some  11 
million  veterans  attending  college  and 
over  7  million  veterans  purchasing  homes 
with  GI  loan  guarantees  because  of  the 
three  GI  bills  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  invaluable  aid  that  has  been  ren- 


QUO  VADIS— U.S.A.? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
relevant  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  find 
our  Nation  suffering  from  a  crisis  of 
leadership. 

How  ironic  that  a  Democrat  President 
told  the  Nation  in  1932  "that  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself."  Yet 
today  that  describes  the  crisis  of  leader- 
ship that  affects  our  countrj'  under  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  better  example  of 
dealing  from  "fear"  rather  than  from 
strength,  than  in  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  hi- 
jacking episode. 

Who  else  but  a  Lyndon  Johnson  could 
take  a  clear-cut  insult  to  the  United 
States,  a  direct  challenge  to  our  national 
honor,  a  provocation  by  a  fourth-rate 
power'  against  the  mightiest  nation  on 
earth,  and  by  the  process  of:  First,  si- 
lence, followed  by  meetings,  briefings, 
indecisions,  equivocation,  consultation, 
nonretaUation,  followed  by  the  quagmire 
of  a  fruitless  U.N.  filibuster,  turn  a  clear- 
cut  act  of  war  and  piracy  on  the  high 
seas  into  mush. 

The  other  day  in  the  Washington 
press,  I  had  to  look  at  the  inside  pages  of 
the  newspaper  to  realize  the  Pueblo  and 
its  crew  were  still  in  enemy  hands.  10 
days  after  being  hijacked  on  the  high 

seas. 

The  time  to  act,  the  time  to  make  crj's- 
tal  clear  that  direct  and  overwhelming 


GROUNDHOG  DAY.  1968 
Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  Groundhog  Day,  a  traditional  festival 
celebrated  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
But  nowhere  does  the  day  have  more 
meaningful  observance  than  in  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Jefferson  County,  Pa.,  an  area 
which  I  have  the  distinct  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

At  the  break  of  dawn,  the  groundhog 
will  emerge  from  his  underground  home 
and  indicate  what  the  elements  have  des- 
tined for  us  in  the  weeks  ahead.  If  this 
renowned  weather  prognosticator  sees  his 
shadow,  we  must  button  up  our  overcoats 
and  accustom  ourselves  to  6  more  weeks 
of  wintry  weather,  but  if  there  is  no 
shadow,  spring  and  the  cherry  blossoms 
are  just  around  the  corner. 

I  am  sure  that  few  of  you  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  ritual  that  surrounds 
February  2.  also  the  Feast  of  Candlemas, 
but  for  "the  record,  let  me  provide  some 
background  on  how  the  lore  started. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages,  people  believed 
Februai-y  2  was  the  day  chosen  by  hiber- 
nating animals  to  surface  and  observe 
the  weather.  If  the  animal  came  to  the 
open  and  was  frightened  by  his  shadow 
on  a  sunny  day,  it  returned  to  his  bur- 
row for  more  hibernating,  thus  more 
weeks  of  wintry  weather.  But  a  cloudy 
day.  minus  the  shadow,  meant  that 
ple'asant  weather  was  near.  Such  a  sign 
would  be  cheerful  and  heartening  news 
to  a  farmer  because  in  it  he  saw  the  end 
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of  winter  and  a  good  omen  for  the  entire 
year 

On  behalf  of  the  Piinxsutawney 
Groundhog  Club — the  oldest  society  in 
the  United  States  that  preserves  this 
tradition— and  myself.  I  extend  best 
wishes  for  a  cloudy  Groundhoi?  Day.  an 
eaiiy  sprin;,'.  and  a  bountiful  year. 


SAVING   THE   GILA    WILDERNESS 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  ;n  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker  buiied  in 
the  central  Arizona  project  bills  is  a  New- 
Mexico  project  called  Hooker  Dam  So 
little  known  is  this  project  that  the  Com- 
missionemf  Reclamation  cuuld  not  give 
me  f\ra\.  information  about  the  dam's 
size,  when  I  asked  him  during  hearings 
before  the  Reclamation  and  Irriicaiion 
Subcommittee. 

There  are  some  things  we  do  know  We 
know  that  the  reservoir  would  back  water 
into  the  Gila  Primitive  Area  and  Gila 
Wilderness,  tiios  creating  a  precedent  for 
invasion  of  wilderness  areas  by  water 
projects. 

We  do  know  that  the  Gila  River  Gorse 
that  would  be  affecu'd  by  this  project  is 
a  beautiful  part  of  New  Mexico,  watered 
by  a  perennial  stream  in  an  and  land. 
The  gorge  is  biologically  rich.  It  is  easy 
to  get  to,  easy  to  travel  m. 

We  do  know  that  no  solid  justification 
for  the  Hooker  Dam  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced, raising  the  question  whether 
Con^jress  should  authorize  a  project 
about  wliich  there  is  so  much  my.steiT 

I  want  to  save  this  valuable  part  of  the 
Gila  Wilderness  by  moving  Hoo»;er  Dam 
away  from  its  presently  planned  loca- 
tion. 

Mystery  thoutjh  there  is,  a  diligent  con- 
servationist ill  New  Mexico  has  done  his 
best  lo  gather  the  little  bit  that  is  known, 
and  include  tins  report  on  Hooker  Dam 
and  the  damage  it  would  do,  prepared 
by  Henr\-  Zeller  of  Sania  Fe,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Recoro,  as  follows; 

Report  o.n    Holiker   Dam 

1  By  Henry  M.  2eUer.    onservatlon  chairman, 

Rio  Grande  Chapter.   Sierra  Club) 

This  report  is  a  compilation  ul  ail  signifi- 
cant information  it  has  been  possible  to 
gather  about  the  Hooker  unit  o'  the  Cen- 
tr.il  Arizona  PrujL-ct.  In  gathering  informa- 
tion and  preparing  the  report  a  sincere  effort 
has  been  maUe  to  maintain  objectivity  Ques- 
tions ire  welcomed  about  particular  points 
of  the  report,  and  reference  material  can  be 
made  available  for  study  Numbers  Inserted 
in  the  text  refer  to  the  list  of  source  material 
at  the  end  of  the  report. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Tile  Hooker  unit  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  contemplates  a  dam  and  reservoir 
on  the  Gila  River  a  few  miles  above  the  vil- 
lages of  Cliff  and  GUa.  New  Mexico.  The  dam 
would  be  outside  both  the  Gila  Wilderness 
and  the  Gila  Primitive  Area,  but  the  reservoir 
Would  flood  the  valley  of  the  Glln  in  the  Gila 
Primitive  Area,  which  here  .s  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  boundary  of  the  Gila  Wilderness, 
and  would  extend  some  seven  miles  Into  the 
Wilderness  itself  ■  Thus  a  precedent  would  be 
created    for    the    erosion    and    perhaps    the 


p\entual  dl.smenibermen*  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  .System,  so  recently 
created    In    1964  • 

We  bee;an  to  gather  information  about  the 
Hooker  project  some  two  years  ago.  and  by 
now  aufflclent  information  has  been  obtained 
to  make  pos.slble  its  evaluation  Evaluation 
IS  important  bec.tuse  the  Wildpniess  Act.- 
v/hlle  detiiuiig  wiiaerness  .is  nature  undis- 
turbed by  man  .md  providing  for  its  preser- 
vation, goes  on  specifically  to  permit  the 
exploitation  of  wAter  resources  In  units  of 
the  National  Wtlrterness  Preservntlon  Sys- 
tem If  ftUthorl7ed  by  the  President  upon  his 
determination  that  such  exploitation  'in  the 
.specific  area  will  better  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  I'nlted  St.iies  and  the  people  thereof 
than  will  Its  denial  '  Tlius  the  prime  ques- 
t.on  in  this  c  ire  ls  .us  to  whether  the  Hooker 
propo.snl  Is  being  dandled  in  accordance  with 
the  Wilderness  Act  in  the  national  Interest 

it      WHAT     IS     IHE     Pl'RP<iSE    KOR    HOOKER    DAM') 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Ilojker 
nam  and  Reservoir  as  now  conceived  has 
.irisen  from  the  Congressional  consideration 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  Originally 
thought  of  as  Just  another  multi-purpose 
dam  '  It  lias  now  become  an  instrument  to 
obtain  18.000  acre  feet  i>er  annum  of  addi- 
tional consumptive  use  in  New  Mexico  of 
the  waters  of  the  Gila.  ■  Tlie  luldltlonal 
w.iter  rights  would  be  put  to  work  thr-'igh 
the  upstream  transfer  of  senior  rights  on  the 
GUa  m  Arizona  to  consumers  In  New  Mexico, 
the  .'Vrt/ona  users  to  be  reimbursed  by  water 
imported  from  the  Colorado  River  via  the 
CAP 

The  source  of  the  water  for  .idditlonal 
Consumptive  use  is  a  bargain  between  the 
suites  of  New  Mexico  and  .\rlzona  '  •'  ">'■■■'" 
The  effort  of  .■\rtzona  to  obtain  Congressional 
.iuthorlz.itlon  of  the  Central  .Arizona  Project 
has  given  New  Mexico  an  opportunity  to  de- 
mand additional  use  of  GUa  River  waters  in 
Hxchange  for  support  of  the  CAP  TTiis  was 
■  m  ..pportunity  which  state  officials  had  been 
.iwaitlng  since  the  9  March  1964  decision  of 
the  United  St.ates  .Supreme  Court  In  Arizona 
v  Calitomia  ct  at,  a  case  wliich  had  dragged 
un  .since  l'Jb2  ;is  far  as  New  Mexico  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  had  not  been  altogether 
s.itisfactory  to  the  state.  The  decision  did, 
however,  allow  a  loophole  for  the  future,  and 
now  Hooker  is  the  instrument  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  this  loophole. 

T!;e  specific  function  of  the  Hooker  Dam 
and  Reservoir  In  an  engineering  .sense  would 
tie  to  impound  water  from  the  flow  of  the 
upper  GUa  so  that  New  .Mexico's  water,  both 
that  based  on  established  lues  "  •"  amounting 
to  31,000  acre  feet  per  annum,  and  that  new 
water  to  be  made  available  as  part  of  the 
r.\P  Hooker  bargain,  amounting  to  18,000 
acre  feet  per  annum,  could  be  released  at  a 
.-ate  which  would  provide  a  firm  supply  to 
consumers,  whoever  they  might  be.  Of  course. 
a  certain  {xjrtlon  of  the  releases  would  be 
destined  for  the  remaining  uses  m  Arizona, 
.ind  a  'permanent"  pool  would  form,  both  to 
remove  and  detain  sediment  and  for  some 
claimed  benefits 

Hooker  Dam  not  designee 
.\^  the  project  is  examined  the  Important 
point  that  immediately  comes  to  light  is  that 
it  has  not  actually  been  designed."  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  conducted  recon- 
naissance studies  based  on  criteria  now 
largely  outdated.'  •  '-  Bureau  testimony  be- 
fore Congress  has  supported  a  reservlor  of 
98,000  acre  foot  capacity,  the  design  char- 
acteristics for  which  the  Bureau  obtained 
from  a  1915  re(iort  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
having  to  do  with  flood  control  on  the  GUa 
River  system  '  All  these  preliminary  data 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  initia- 
tive of  the  state  of  New  Mexico  In  reorient- 
ing the  Hooker  project  to  water  exchange  la 
a  specific  quantity  by  Interstate  agree- 
ment.- '  Now  the  project  must  be  designed 
to  accomplish  its  new  purpose  and  function.' 


According  to  the  State  Engineer,  who  ba.^es 
his  statement  on  mformathjn  rrcelved  in- 
frirmally  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
a  reservoir  capacity  of  215000  acre  feet  i< 
required  to  provide  180<10  acre  feet  per  .in- 
niim  of  additional  consumptive  use  in  New 
.Mexico'  The  Bureau  it.self  will  say  only  that 
the  98.000  acre  foot  Idea  Is  outdated  and 
that  they  have  not  "established  the  capacity 
wlUch  win  be  required  to  meet  the  provision 
of  18000  acre  feet  of  additional  consumptive 
u.se  They  do.  however,  say  further.  "The  re- 
sulting reservoir  may  be  considerably  In  ex- 
cess of  the  98  000  icre  foot  capacity  used  in 
the  report.  "  reference  being  t<i  the  1945  ro- 
ixirt  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  already  men- 
tioned, and  that  passage  of  the  current 
Ic-islatlon  would  give  them  authority  to 
proceed  with  "detailed  operation  studies  t) 
size  the  reservoir."  ■' 

Meanwhile,  in  current  legislation  Congress 
Is  still  basing  consideration  of  the  project  on 
the  concept  of  a  d.im  tentatively  designed  fi  r 
a  reservoir  of  98,000  acre  feet,  while  at  itio 
same  time  providing?  for  the  18.000  acre  feet 
per  .innum  of  additional  water  use  for  New 
Mexico.'  "  '  The  dam  being  considered  by 
Congre.ss  would  be  a  concrete  gravity  struc- 
ture costing  $28,797  000.  Tlie  State  Engineer, 
again  referring  to  informal  communication 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  quotes  an 
estimate  of  $24,400,000  :us  the  cost  of  an 
earthhll  dam  to  Impound  a  reservoir  of  a 
c.ip.ulty  of  215.000  acre  feet  •  •  The  Bureau 
will  say  only  that  they  have  not  made  a 
decision  as  to  the  type  ijf  structure." 

.Some  apprehension  arises  when  (<ne  com- 
pares the  concept  for  the  d;un  now  before 
Congress  with  information  received  from 
the  SUtte  Engineer  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation both  before  and  after  the  reorienta- 
tion of  the  project  described  above  In  the 
light  of  tiie  fact  that  Congress  is  basing 
cost  figures  on  a  smaller  dam  while  consid- 
ering authorization  of  one  which  will  im- 
pound a  reservoir  capable  of  delivering  New 
Mexico's  full  18.000  acre  feet  per  annum  of 
.iddltlonal  water,  it  seems  very  poesible  that 
the  cost  of  the  project  might  be  extravagant- 
ly above  the  hgvire  before  Congress  of  $23 
million  plus,  if  the  dam  should  eventually 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  concrete  gravity  tvpo 
,;lter  ail. 

Both  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  very  definite  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  choice  of  the  Hooker  site 
I'S  opposed  to  others  that  are  available,  and 
they  rule  out  the  possibility  of  alternatives 
to  '.he  project  as  a  whole*  which  might  be 
capaljle  of  enabling  the  desired  water  ex- 
change '  ".  ('In  this  ca«e.  the  State  Engi- 
neers statement  was  oral  in  the  coui^e  of  a 
public  discussion  I  .\nd  yet.  all  considera- 
tion of  alternatives  nr  alternate  sites  has 
been  cursory  as  far  a.M  we  know,  besides  belne 
as  equally  outd:i.ted  as  the  98.000  acre  feet 
reservoir. 

The  truth  Is  that  nobody  can  Judge  the 
relative  practicality  if  Hooker  as  conceived 
or  can  compute  its  specilications  or  cost,  or 
even  p.iss  on  the  selection  of  a  site,  until  it  is 
actually  planned  on  the  b.asls  of  a  spcclflcally 
oriented,  thorough  study.  Most  certainly  no 
decision  can  be  made  as  to  whether  the 
project  Is  In  the  national  Interest.  In  this 
connection,  and  while  granting  that  few,  if 
any,  recl.-unatlon  projects  are  fully  planned 
before  authorization.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  Hooker  is  actually  at  lea.st  a  step  behind 
the  usual  situation  In  the  sense  that  all  plan- 
rUng,  has  been  against  outdated  criteria, 
whereas  It  perhaps  ought  to  be  more  than  a 
step  idK-ad  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Wilder- 
ness .\ct.  A  project  which  would  Invade  a 
unit  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  should  not  even  be  considered  un- 
less .study  lias  progressed  to  a  F>oint  where 
It  is  possible  to  give  full  weight  to  its  effect. 
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both  positive  and  neg«tive,  on  the  national 
interest. 

Ill      WHO    WOUlD    BENEFIT    FROM    HOOKER    DAM'' 

An  examination  of  the  claimed  benefits  is 
,n  essential  part  of  the  overall  evaluation  of 
•he  Hooker  project  We  are.  however,  well  ad- 
vised to  keep  in  mind  the  lact  that  nobody 
can  reallv  define  any  benefits  until  there  has 
'.een  a  genuine  leasibility  study.  According  to 
the  State  Kncineers  statement  presented  to 
the  Senate  .Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  m  May,  1967.  the  benefits 
.ccrumg  irom  the  operation  of  the  Hooker 
Dam  and  Reservoir  would  comprise  flood  con- 
trol outdoor  recreation,  lish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  a  hrm  water  supply  through 
river  regulation  lor  municipal,  industrial, 
iiid  agricultural  u.ses  ■' 

Incidentally,    it    can    be    shown    that    the 
Hooker   unit   is   in   no  way   essential   to   the 
Central  Arizona  Project  in  an  engineering  or 
operating  sense,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
CAP   being  to  deliver  water  trom  the  Colo- 
rido    River    to    the     Phoenix    and    Tucson 
ireas  " '    Any  benefits  from  Hooker  must  be 
sought    in   New   .Mexico,   except    perhaps   for 
some    incidental    river   regulation   and    flood 
control  along  the  GUa  m  Arizona,  and  these 
Uinclions  could  largely  he  performed  by  the 
Corps  of  Emiineers"  proposed  Camelback  Dam 
between  Sallord.  .\rizona.  and  the  junction  ot 
the   San    Francisco   River.   The   only  Hooker 
bcncht    which    would    remain    m    Arizona    if 
Camelback  were  built  would  be  m  the  short 
reach  of  the  Duncan  Valley  between  the  New 
Mexico  line  and  the  mouth  ol  the  San  Fran- 
cisco.'   Hooker    would    not    control    the   San 
Francisco  River  which  joins  the  Gila  in  Ari- 
zona well  downstream,  whereas  the  Camel- 
back Dam  would  do  so.  protecting  the  Saf- 
lord  area  trom  the  lloodwaters  of  both  rivers. 
It  is  plain  that  ..nv  sicnificant  benefits  Irom 
Hooker  must  be  sought  in  New  Mexico. 

\s  already  brought  out.  the  lundamental 
purpose  of  the  Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir  is 
to  provide  an  operational  facility  to  accom- 
plish an  exchange  of  water  for  the  benefit  of 
New  Mexico  Bv  agreement  with  Arizona,  this 
water  exchange  would  bring  New  Mexico 
additional  consumptive  uses  amounting  to 
18  000  acre  feet  per  annum.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned  the  18.000  acre  loot  figure  has  no 
special  significance,  being  simply  the  result 
of  bargaining.  .According  to  the  State  Engi- 
neer it.s  tentative  breakdown  to  specific  uses 
IS  as  follows:  '  ' 

Consumptive  uses  m  acre-leet  per  annum: 

Municipal    i  Sliver   Cityi «00 

Industrial   i  mining  and  milling  i  10.000 

Reservoir  evaporation f'- *"" 

Irrigation    

Not  specified * _____ 

Total        .--     18.000 

.4  drop  for  irrigation 
In  considering  the  benefits  claimed  lor 
Hooker  let  us  first  consider  the  assist  to 
.igriculture.  Looking  at  the  contemplated 
allocation  ol  additional  water  to  agriculture, 
700  acre  leet  per  annum,  it  is  apparent  at 
first  glance  that  irrigated  farming  in  the 
Gila  watershed  can  provide  only  a  very  small 
part  ot  the  justification  for  Hooker.''  This 
point  is  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  popu- 
lation and  irrigated  acreage  in  the  watershed 
area  The  population  of  the  Gila  watershed 
IS  4.300  according  to  the  1960  census.'  Irri- 
gated  acreage   breaks   down    as   follows:  " 


Area 


Consumptive 
ActesRe       use  in  acie-leet 
per  annum 


Pooiuotes  at  end  ol  article. 


Gila  above  V.rden  Valley...     - 

San  Francisco  Valley ,..- 

San  Simon  Valley ♦•-- 

Virden  Va,ley i--- 


T    al. 


7,0b7 
2.269 

2,90U 
3.240 

1^,  4a  ■ 


3,187 
7,200 
7,000 

31,P49 


According    to    the    Stat*    Engineer        the 
minor  increase  of  700  acre  leet  in  consunip- 
tive  use  for  irrigation  would  result  from  the 
increased  supplv  made  available  to  presently 
Irrigated  lands  in  the  Gila  Valley  by  tlie  pro- 
tection of  existing  temporary  rork  .aid  bru.sh 
diversion  dams  irom  Hoods  .md  by  the  niini- 
mum  releases  made  lor  hshery,"  He  also  says. 
■"New   uses   could   be   established   in   the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Simeon  Valleys  under  con- 
tract   with    the    .Secretai-y    of    the    Interior." 
Water  for  the  new  uses  would  i.ot  come  irom 
the   700   acre   feet   alro;idy   mentioned,    since 
this   water   would    be   restricted   to   ihe   Gila 
Valley  proper,  but  apparently  wnild  have  to 
come"  from  the  100  acre  leet  per  annum  lor 
unspecified  use  shown    n  i  lie  t.ible  on  page  4, 
or   irom   surplus   water   ni   one   of   the  other 
allocations.   At  ,iny   rate,    it   could   not   come 
to  any  significant  amount,  and  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  S1004.  the  CAP  bill  that  has  passed 
the  Senate." 

Further  emphasis  of  the  sniali  role  ol  .ign- 
culture  in  justifvinp  the  Hooker  unit  is  lent 
by  the  i.\ct  that  the  Phelps-Dodge  Corpora- 
tion has  purchased  3.500  .icres  oi  irrigated 
hind  with  appurtenant  water  rights  of  10.500 
acre  feet  per  annum,  in  tlie  Ciila  "Valley,  lor 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  water  rights  to 
use  at  their  newly  reviving  mining  opera- 
tion at  Tyrone.  The  land  lies  li;  the  Cliff-Gila. 
Buckhorn-Duck  Creek,  and  Redrock  locali- 
ties, and  is  removed  by  tins  puriliase  irom 
irrigated  larming.  Thus.  deductiPL'  this 
.icreage.  onlv  11.966  acres  remain  in  the  en- 
tire watershed  for  irrigated  larming,  and  the 
Gila  above  Virden  Valley  has  only  3.557  acres 
remaining,  being  :  educed  by  about  h:ilf." 

If  our  system  can  tolerate  a  condition 
under  which  a  private  lorporation  can  lor 
its  own  purpo--es  remove  a  large  percentage 
of  an  irrigated  area  irom  production,  u  i.-. 
certainly  inconsistent  lor  us  to  Ijecome  un- 
duly concerned  about  the  remainder.  Ob- 
viously, the  population  and  irrigated  acreage 
in  the  Gila  watershed  do  not  picture  an  agri- 
cultural situation  sufficient  to  lorm  any  jiri- 
mary  part  of  the  justification  of  a  project 
costing  more  than  $24  million.  The  insignifi- 
cance of  agriculture  thus  rules  out  any  .-^.rgu- 
ments  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
vision of  a  firm  water  supply  lor  irrigation, 
and  the  amount  of  additional  consumptive 
use  for  agriculture  is  nesligible.  The  claim 
to  flood  control  benefit  suffers  the  same  fate. 
because  it  is  only  the  meager  agricultural  in- 
terests  that   might  be   helped. 

Outdoor  icrreat'.on  In  '- 
From  a  wilderness  point  ol  view,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hooker  project  would  be  de- 
structive of  outdoor  recreation  v:ilues  i)e- 
cause  of  its  encroachment  into  the  Gila 
Wilderness  and  the  Gila  Primitive  Area.  By 
the  same  token,  it  would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  the  flora  and  fauna  ot  the  v^nlder- 
ness  are-is.  This  negative  rtlect  is  the  first 
point  that  comes  to  mind  when  considering 
the  claim  to  outdoor  recretition  ,.nd  fish  .md 
wildlife  benefits. 

Front  the  point  of  view  of  conventional 
outdoor  recreation,  the  Hooker  Reservoir 
would  tie  difficult  of  access,  being  approach- 
able by  motor  vehicle  from  only  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  only  if  adequate  road  ap- 
ixjaches  were  provided,  which  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  cost  of  the  project  The  point 
has  been  made  that  advantage  could  be  taken 
of  some  of  the  conrtruction  road  net.  but 
this  would  be  a  makeshift  and  micht  require 
heavy  maintenance  unless  rebuilt,  thus  de- 
feating the  purpose  ot  the  makeshift.  The 
lake  itself  would  be  a  narrow  defile  between 
steep  slopes  providing  few  shore  lacihties 
such  as  landings  or  campsites.  There  would 
be  the  problem  of  Forest  Service  enforce- 
ment of  appropriate  regulations  on  the  part 
of  the  lake  inside  the  wilderness  areas,  r.ot 
to  mention  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  meas- 
ures to  reduce  adverse  effect  on  the  wilder- 


ness brought  on  by  the  advent  ol  large  num- 
bers of  visitors  to  the  reservoir  The  con- 
ventional visitor  would  probably  not  like 
these  rules  In  summary,  it  seems  that  the 
reservoir  would  not  be  altogether  satisfactory 
lor  conventional  outdoor  recreation,  wliile  at 
the  same  ume  it  would  bring  additional  haly- 
ards to  the  wlldernes.s  areas  on  top  of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  basic  r  ncroachmciit 
Considering  lisli  and  wildlife  benefits,  tlie 
.•ffccl  ol  the  construction  of  the  jiroject  on 
llic  local  ecology  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  Is  discussed  lurlher  below.  There  could 
be  no  wilriUte  benefit  because  the  etieci  on 
vMldlife  would  be  all  negative  The  .-.une 
is  true  ol  the  native  U.sh 

It  is  true  that  ""put  and  lake  "  lishiiii,' 
II. rough  the  stocking  ol  exotic  '"sport"  .species 
iiui-'lil  he  obtained  iii  tlie  l.ike  and  below  the 
dam.  but  this  would  comixnind  the  destruc- 
tive eHe("t  o!  Ihc  project  on  the  local  water 
biol-.i.  It  would  be  ..l  the  <  (ist  oi  nalur.il 
values,  violating  the  wilderness  areas  and 
adding  to  the  effect  of  the  dam  m  niaklnit 
the  river  downstreai"n  fully  artificial. 

Wlialever  can  be  said  ol  outdoor  recreation 
.iiid  lish  and  wildlife  benefits,  these  should 
be  discounted  heavily  on  account  of  the  aU- 
\ersc  effect  on  the  wilderness  areas  These 
already  ofier  outdoor  recreation  benetits 
which  Would  be  impiured  by  the  proximitv 
ol  the  dam  and  the  intrusion  of  the  reserv.-iir 
In  addition,  the  claimed  fcenetits  in  the  cat- 
ctroncs  mentioned  could  be  served  just  as 
wc.l,  il  not  belter,  by  a  reservoir  at  some 
alternate  site  downstream  At  the  recent  .Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  CAP  leaislation.  Mr 
Thomas  L  Kimb.iU.  Executive  .secretary  ol 
the  Nalional  WiUllile  Federation,  lestlfled  in 
lavor  of  a  downstream  site  on  the  liasls  ol 
accessibility  lor  "general  types  of  water- 
related  iccreation  uses. 

IndUKlrial  uati'r-^But  uho  nerds  il? 
A  positive  benefit  but  a  meager  c>ne  is  the 
800  acre  feet  of  water  lor  additional  con- 
sumptive use  ])cr  annum  allocated  to  Silver 
City.''  According  to  the  Silver  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  town  used  about  1.000 
acre  leet  irom  well.s  in  1965,-  It  is  quite  jios- 
.■-ible  that  Silver  City  will  need  more  water  in 
the  near  future,  but  this  need  ot  a  town  ol 
about  7.000  inhabitants  can  lurnish  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  justification  for  a 
project  ol  the  size  and  cost  oi  Hooker  In- 
cidentally, the  cost  would  be  increased  by 
the  installation  ol  the  means  ol  delivery  to 
Sliver  City.  The  Bure.iu  ot  Reclamation  lias 
I  siimated  the  cost  ol  ;•  jJipelme  to  Silver 
(".TV  to  be  about  $4.5  million.  In- 
quiry lias  brought  out  that  this  pipeline  has 
not  yet  been  planned  nor  is  it  known  who 
would  build  r  or  pay  lor  it." 

As    can    be   seen    li'om    the    i.ible    ol    con- 
sumptive  uses   already   given   above,    the   .U- 
location  to  industrial   (mining  and  millinm 
use  Is  bv  far  the  most  important,  the  amount 
being  10.000  acre  leet  per  :  nnum  out  ol  the 
total    o!    18.000'"   "    According    to    the    Si  ite 
Engineer,  officials  oi    the  Phelps-Dodge  Cor- 
poration expressed  interest  m  that  amount  o! 
water  in    tlic  course  cl   Bure.iu   ol   Reilani..- 
tion    reconnlassance   study    ol    several    ye.us 
ago,      ConsideriiiE    the    f.ici    that    the    mam 
purpo.=  e  ot  the  project  is  to  bring  additional 
water  nshts  to  New  Mexico,  as  well  .'.s  t'.i.it 
10.000    Ol     11. COO    acre    feet    ol    uselul    water 
supply  are  lor  mining  and  milling   i  omittmtr 
for  the  moment  the  6.400  acre  leet  for  evap- 
orative loss  I.  it  follows  that  the  lundameniiil 
purpose  of   the   Hooker   project,   specifically, 
IS  to  provide  water  for  mining  and  niiUinc 
Moreover,    since    minii"ig   and   milling    would 
receive  by  l.ir  the  greater  jiart  ol  the  water 
for    additional    consumptive    tise.    and    since 
.dl   other  benefits  claimed  are  relatively  m- 
signiUc.mt.  the  evaporative  loss  is  also  logi- 
cally    chargeable     to    minmc    and    milling. 
Therefore,  i'.  can  be  said  that  if  liie  mining 
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and  mining  water  Is  intended  for  Phelps- 
Dodg;e  then  10  000  plus  6  400  acre  feet  (^r  a 
total  if  16,400  acre  feet  of  the  total  18  000 
Is  logically  chargeable  to  their  T-.rone  mine, 
which  is  the  only  one  concerned  and  that 
the  Hooker  Dum  :^ncl  Reser\o!r  is  being  pro- 
posed for  the  benefit  :.f  that  one  mine  with 
only  a  few  ancillary  benefits  claimed  for 
cth"r  purposes 

By  now,  however  It  has  been  pstabllshed 
bv  correspondence  with  Phelps-Dodge  that 
they  do  not  need  the  additional  water  from 
Hooker  It  Is  obviously  true  that  Phelps- 
D<3dge  may  decide  some  day  to  expand  their 
Tyrone  operation  beyond  what  is  now 
planned  Besides  this,  virions  reports  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  mining  activity  in  the 
vicinity  by  other  concerns  But  these  are 
Indefinite  possibilities  which  may  never 
niater;aU/e  ' 

Thus,  the  claims  for  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived fr  im  the  H»)ker  project  come  to 
naught  when  examined  The  State  Engineer 
avers,'  T  believe  ir  is  ixiomatic  that  if  addi- 
tional 'i.ses  in  New  Mexico  ,'rom  the  Gila 
River  svstem  xre  .luthon.'ed  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  water  will  be  U8e<l  '  I'he  argument 
of  Uie  projjonents  of  the  project  boils  down 
t.)  Uie  point  that  if  New  Mexico  should  miss 
the  opportunity  afTorded  by  Congressional 
conslder,»ti()n  of  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect, then  New  Mexico's  hope  for  more  use 
of  Gila  River  waters  would  be  lost  forever 
Benefits  ire  ci  iimed  for  the  project  to  justify 
It,  but  IS  tnese  are  questioned,  it  is  said  m 
etfect  that  the  value  .if  the  benefits  ,is 
claimed  is  irrelevant  because  the  water  will 
be  used  for  sure  by  somebcxly  sometime,  for 
something  viluable  to  the  economy  of  the 
locality 

That  the  benefits  received  bv  somebody 
would  be  relatively  short-term  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact'that  the  tentative  speci- 
flcatlons  allow  for  a  '  100-year  sediment 
pool"*  After  this  pooj  was  filled  with  sedi- 
ment the  ability  of  the  project  to  fulfill  Its 
functions  would  steadily  decrease  although 
Its  effect  on  the  land  and  the  biota  at  Its 
site  would  efidure  much  longer 

Thus.  Hoo<er  stands  vulnerable  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  built,  it  would  be  a  typi- 
cal example  of  so  many  of  our  comparatively 
small  and  doubtful  decisions  that  lead  In- 
evltablv  by  attntlon  to  the  destruction  of 
the  n.itural  E,irth  Little  decisions  made  one 
by  one  for  ostensibly  good  reason,  always 
short-lived  by  the  standards  of  nature,  lead 
collectively  to  endunni;,  large-scale,  non- 
beneficial  results. 

IV     HtiOKCT   DAM   NOr  IN    N.\TlONAL  INTEREST 

An  interesting  point  can  be  made  at  this 
stage  in  the  evaluation  of*  the  Hooker  pro- 
posal It  Is  clear  that  the  inittatlve  for  the 
ci>ncept  and  development  of  the  Hooker  idea 
comes  trom  within  the  state,  and  state  ofB- 
ci.ils  and  representatives  are  the  primary 
pr"moters  From  a  purelv  state  point  of  view 
these  individuals  ire  indeed  faithful  servants 
of  the  people.  The  guiding  motue  is  to  get 
tae  water  without,  qualification  in  terms  of 
e.sthetic  or  natural  values  of  tae  national 
interest  New  Mexico  Is  not  aktne  In  this,  for 
here  we  have  typical  water  politics. 

The  objective  is  to  obtain  the  concession 
which  would  allow  New  Mexico  additional 
use  Jl  Ctila  River  waters  through  legislative 
b,iri;aining.  and  it  would  •hen  be  up  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  lo  design  works  to 
implement  the  law  No  iuch  design  now  ex- 
ists ■ 

In  arguing  for  Hooker,  benefits  are  claimed 
for  municipal  and  Industrial  and  for  agrlcul- 
turU  uses  which  technically  belong  to  the 
CAP  because  the  *ater  is  only  being  redis- 
tributed by  exchange,'  At  the  same  time, 
HO'jker  Is  mercifully  kept  buried  In  the  C.^P 
legislation  because  It  cannot  stand  alone  In 
an  economic  sense. 

In  any  event,  the  benefits  claimed  .ire  the 
prLiduct  of  a  rationalization  of  something 
already    decided    upon     At    the   time   of    the 


Bureau  of  Reclamation's  'llpper  GUa  River 
Itivestlgatlon  "  dated  January.  1963.  which 
was  made  under  contract  with  the  state. ^ 
the  redevelopment  of  a  depressed  agricul- 
tural situation  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
factor  considered,  mining  at  the  time  being 
on  a  very  low  scale  Then  Phelps-Dodge  de- 
cided to  revive  the  Tyrone  mine  and  this 
apparently  changed  the  complexion  of  the 
rationalization  because  the  company  Indi- 
cated an  Interest  In  more  water  Now,  the 
coinpelllng  point  has  become  the  chance  to 
get  more  u,se  of  Gila  River  waters  Mean- 
while the  rationalization  has  not  been  ad- 
justed to  take  care  of  the  fact  that  Phelps- 
Dodge  could  not  wait  for  Hooker  to  ma- 
terialize, but  went  ahead  to  obtain  water 
rights  by  purchase  In  doing  so.  the  com- 
pany cancelled  the  only  definite  prospect  for 
the  use  of  mining  and  milling  water  and  they 
also  subtracted  materially  from  the  i.alld!ty 
of  the  claim  already  minor,  for  benefits  to, 
agriculture  .\t  the  moment,  therefore,  it-^ 
necessary  !■>  tall  back  on  the  State  Engineer's 
.statement  th.it  If  the  water  Is  supplied,  .-^timc 
use  will  be  found  for  it 

So  mtich,  then,  for  the  evaluation  of 
Hooker  in  terms  of  the  benefits  claimed  for 
It    They  have  no  claim  on  national  Interest. 

V     Brr-BY-BIT  DCSTBI'CnON  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

Having  looked  at  the  claims  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Hooker  project  to  evaluate  Its 
possible  positive  aspect,  the  way  is  cie.ircd 
to  evaluate  the  negative  The  first  thing  one 
disc  ivers  here  is  that  there  has  been  no  real 
analysis  of  the  damage  the  project  would  do 
U)  the  wilderness  areas  affected  '  " "  .\ccordlng 
to  present  thought  which  is  already  shown 
ts  tentative  at  best,  the  Hooker  Reservoir 
would  cross  the  Gila  Primitive  .^rca  at  a 
point  where  It  is  about  six-tenths  of  a  mile 
wide  and  would  extend  some  se\en  miles  Into 
the  GUa  Wilderness.  lur  a  total  or  around 
eight  river  miles 

In  mitigation  (^f  the  otTcnse  of  encroach- 
ment into  the  GUa  Wilderness  and  Pnmitlve 
.Are«s.  the  proponents  argue  that  the  en- 
croachment IS  very  minor  both  in  .ictuallty 
and  in  percentage  of  the  tf)tal  area  ot  wilder- 
ness They  say  that  the  project  site  has  no 
scenic  values  and  that  it  is  really  no  more 
than  a  gravel  pit,"  and  that  no  precedent 
will  be  created  because  every  such  incursion 
Into  a  unit  of  the  Wilderness  Prcserv:ition 
System  must  be  specihcallv  justified 

These  pciiiits  are  not  well  taken  The  wild- 
erness lands  which  would  be  Hooded  do  have 
.'.ccnic  v.Uues.  as  photographs  recently  taken 
surely  prove  Even  so.  the  scenic  v.ilues  are 
m  a  sense  irrelevant,  because  an  area  pro- 
tected under  the  Wilderness  .Act  need  not  be 
just  scenic  or  even  scenic  at  all:  it  is  pro- 
tected under  the  law  to  preserve  what  it  Is. 
what  It  contains,  whatever  that  may  be  Any 
after  the  fact  argument  that  the  nature  or 
•  contents  of  a  wUderne.'^s  area  are  in  fome 
sense  unworthy  is,  in  a  sense,  an  attack  on 
the  Wilderness  Act  Itself  The  degree  of  en- 
croachment is  by  no  means  the  basis  lor  a 
valid  contention,  because  .m  encroachment 
can  be  defined  m  no  way  other  than  ;is  an 
encroachment,  and  Is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
even  If  for  a  purpose  permitted  by  the  law. 
If  not.  by  decision  of  the  President,  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Vic  precedent 

As  for  the  creation  of  a  precedent,  no  less 
a  person  than  Colorado's  Senator  Allott  raised 
this  point  during  the  recent  Senate  hearings 
on  the  CAP  legislation  After  questlonint;  the 
New  Mexico  State  Engineer,  who  was  a  wit- 
ness, the  Senator  sunlmarl^ed  =*  (quoting 
from  the  report  of  the  hearings)  : 

'The  reason  I  ask  you  these  questions  to 
straighten  out  my  own  mind  as  to  the  actual 
invasion  of  the  primitive  area  and  the  wil- 
derness area,  is  simply  because  m  the  future. 
having  enacted  this  legislation.  I  am  sure 
that  Congress  is  going  to  be  required  m  the 
national  interest  from  time  to  time  to  make 


some  slight  modifications,  and  It  Is  Just  a 
question  of  how  slight  Is  slight,  and  when  the 
national  interest  ju.--tlfies  It   " 

Senator  .•\llott  Is  a  reclamatlonlst  who  has 
nothing  agnlnst  dams  In  general  or  Hoiiker 
In  particular  It  111  t>ecomes  the  Hooker  ad- 
vocates to  maintain  that  no  precedent  would 
be  created  by  the  project,  because,  hunmn 
nature  being  what  it  is,  there  Is  little  dnubt 
that  It  Is  such  as  they  who  will  cite  the  i^rfc- 
edent  In  their  iirguinenls  to  excii.sc  simil  ,r 
wilderness  encroachments  in  the  future  Tl.e 
precedent  set  up  would  be  both  lundament  ii 
and  procedural,  and  the  more  casual  the  in- 
cursion now  the  better  It  would  excuse  even 
more  casual  incursions  later. 

This  thought  is  disturbing.  Our  foars  were 
well-expressed  for  lus  bv  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  m  Denver  on  .'September  6.  19fl7 
Upon  being  queried  about  the  prop<5sal  to 
thrust  Interstate  70  lhrou!;h  the  Gore  Ranur- 
^iaglcs  Nest  Primitive  Area,  he  said.  "I  thli^k 
the  question  is  whether  it  i  the  nation's  c  ;- 
lectlvc  wllderne.ss)  can  be  eroded  away  .ste]) 
by  step  or  whether  we  can  preserve  It." 

Tlie  Wilderness  .Act  could  not  liave  parsed 
Congress  without  the  proviso  [jcrmlttlng  the 
exploitation  of  water  resources  explained  it 
the  beginning  of  this  report  It  is  .ipp.ireiil 
that  the  reclamatlonlsts  place  great  store  ;:i 
this  concession,  forgetting  their  part  of  tiie 
bargain,  which  requires  them  to  convince 
the  President  specitic.\lly  in  each  case  Ihn t 
It  is  In  the  national  interest  Apparently  this 
bargain  is  not  going  to  be  effective  In  pro- 
tecting the  Wilderness  System  unless  it  is 
enlorced  by  both  Congress  and  the  .Admin- 
istration 

It  Is  doubtful  if  the  dam-builders  ha\o 
ever  really  .urcepted  the  Wilderness  Act,  and 
it  can  be  predicted  that  they  will  whittle 
away  .it  it  whenever  possible  Tlie  site  pro- 
posed for  Hooker  wixs  withdrawn  in  1916.  .•nd 
this,  in  the  mind  of  the  reclamatlonlst.  makes 
Hooker  senior  to  the  Gil.i  Wilderness,  which 
was  not  established  .idministratively  until 
1924.  To  (juote  the  -New  Mexico  State  Engi- 
neer: 

"Tlie  Hooker  site  has  long  been  considered 
In  planning  lor  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Gila  Ulver  us  evi- 
denced by  its  withdrawal  vmder  Water  Power 
Designation  No,  1,  dated  August  7,  1916,  Tl.e 
GUa  Wilderness  .irea  was  not  established 
until    1924. 

■  During  the  consideration  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  c.f  1924.  the  Hooker  project  lUong 
with  others  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  was  In  part  responsible  for 
the  language  of  the  Act  which  permits  the 
construction  of  water  resources  works  within 
wilderness  areas  where  such  works  In  i  fpc- 
ciflc  area  would  better  serve  the  interests  (f 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  will  the 
denial  of  such  works  " 

The  GUa  Primitive  .Area"  was  established 
In  1924  with  574.000  acres,  and  enlarged  m 
•  1930  to  695.000  acres.  This  acreage  included 
more  than  the  tot.l  of  the  present  Gila 
Wilderness,  the  pre.>;ent  GUa  Primitive  .\rea. 
and  the  Black  Ranp;'-  Primitive  .Area  Since 
then  it  has  been  attacked  from  all  sides  by  a 
miscellr.ny  of  Interests  -' 

Wildfrrit'ss  lost 

The  first  dismemberment  came  in  1931  32 
when  a  niutor  ro.id  was  i)Ut  straight  lhrouj,h 
It  from  Mimbres  to  the  Beaverhead  Hanger 
Station,  thus  sevcri'ig  the  present  Black 
Range  Primitive  Area,  oj-ound  132.000  acres. 
from  the  main  body.  Also  about  this  time 
came  a  "fire  control  '  road  up  Copperas  Can- 
yon. This  gave  access  to  private  inholdi!it;s 
along  the  GUa  River,  and  received  such  heavy 
use  that  m  the  early  1930's  a  corridor  along 
the  road  amounting  to  some  3.000  acres  was 
carved  out  of  the  Primitive  Area,  all  but 
severing  the  present  GUa  Prim.ltlve  Area  from 
the  remiunmg  mam  body.-^ 
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In  1944.  World  War  II  brought  the  excision 
i,f  5  150  acres  along  the  south  border  of  the 
wilderness  because  of  fluorspar  deposits.  In 
1953  the  present  area  of  the  GUa  Wilderness 
was  administratively  classified  as  such  under 
HtgiUatlon  U  1.  leaving  all  the  acreage  of  the 
pTsent  Gila  Primitive  Area  under  the  old 
I '  0  chLsslflcatton,  and  reducing  the  area 
ruKv  classified  as  wilderness  to  438,626  acres, 
■n-e  eastf rn  area  was  not  Included  under  the 
,iPW  repulatlons  because  It  had  been  too 
heavily  penetrated  by  motor  vehicles,  mostly 
those  ol  hunters.- 

Besides  being  dissected  as  described,  the 
original  GUa  Primitive  Area  has  been  vio- 
lated Lv  excessively  luxurious  traUs.  by  mech- 
uiiized  "hunters,  by  the  Introduction  of  non- 
iiative  game  ungulates  while  Inhibiting  nat- 
ural population  control  by  predators,  by  the 
(ontrol  of  the  predators  themselves,  by  artl- 
hclal  game  management,  by  the  Introduction 
of  exotic  "sport"  lish  Into  the  GUa"  River, 
and  by  artificial  lire  control.  This  unnatural 
interference  has  led  to  ecological  changes 
which  are  not  compatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  wilderness.  In  particular,  fire  control 
has  led  to  significant  changes  in  the  flora, 
and  to  the  constant  danger  of  really  destruc- 
tive fires.  The  temptation  to  allow  harvesting 
of  commercial  timber  has  been  a  constant 
threat.-' 

It  Is  time  we  did  .some  thinking.  The  Gila 
Wilderness  and  the  Gila  and  Black  Range 
Primitive  .Areas  can  be  used  as  an  object 
lesson  in  how  not  to  run  a  wilderness.  To 
quote  Raymond  F.  Dasmann's  "The  Last 
Horizon",  after  recounting  the  vicissitudes 
uf  the  Gila  wilderness  areas,  he  wTltes:  •' 

'It  is  obviously  not  enough  to  set  aside  a 
wilderness  area.  We  must  also  be  willing  to 
leave  it  completely  alone,  and  not  deviate 
from  that  decision  regardless  of  fires  that 
burn,  insect  pests  that  kill  the  timber,  game 
herds  that  increase  and  die  off.  or  timber 
that  rots  on  the  stump.  If  we  set  aside  an 
area  with  tongue  In  check,  planning  on  ex- 
ploiting Its  resources  gome  time  in  the  future, 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  calling  it  a 
wilderness." 

No  area  can  rightly  he  called  a  wilderness 
unless  It  is  left  alone.  The  Wilderness  Act 
defines  a  wilderness  as  "an  area  where  the 
earth  and  Us  con-uuunity  of  life  are  untram- 
meled  by  man.  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor 
who  docs  not  remain." 

VI.    MORE    VNCERTAINTY 

As  to  actual  damage  to  be  caused  by  the 


Hooker  project.  In  recent  correspondence  the 
Forest  Service  states:  " 

"A  more  intensive  and  exacting  survey  will 
be  made  which  will  provide  information  on 
the  -specific  efiects  the  reservoir  wiU  have  on 
the  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  GUa  Wilderness 
and  Primitive  Area.  We  would  expect  some 
adverse  effects  on  the  vegetation  nnd  smaller 
forms  of  life  within  the  Immediate  vicinity 
or  back-water  area."' 

The  first  sentence  indicates  that  the  For- 
est Service  just  does  not  yet  know  what  the 
lull  damage  would  be.  The  second  sentence 
is  a  pross  understatement,  for  the  entire  biota 
In  the  flooded  area  would  be  destroyed.  The 
riparian  vegetation  now  present  is  the  basis 
for  the  biological  community  inhabiting  the 
valley  of  the  GUa.  Once  it  is  destroyed  at  any 
given   place   there  can  be  no  community  In 
residence  that  is  based  on  it.  and  those  forms 
of  life  dependent  on  it  will  simply  share  its 
f.ite.  This  statement  applies  equally  to  both 
thv  land  and  water  subdivisions  of  the  com- 
munity. The  water  life  would   be  as  drastl- 
c.illy    ."iffccted    as    the    land,    what   with    the 
substitution  of  a  still  lake  with  a  constantly 
fluctuating  level,  probable  changed  tempera- 
ture conditions,  and  a  bottom  formed  from 
frcsh'.v     accumulating     sUt.    for     a     flowing 
stream.  The  fluctuating  level  would  have  a 
very  unesthetic  effect,  IncidentaUy,  what  with 
tlie  "bathtub  ring"  all  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  reservoir  and  the  silt  delta  at  its  head. 


both  caused  by  varying  precipitation  and 
drawdown  together  with  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating silt. 

The  only  animals  using  the  Gila  that  might 
not  be  especially  affected  are  those,  mostly 
the  larger  mammals,  that  Inhabit  the  wilder- 
ness hinterland  and  merely  come  to  the  river 
for  water.  It  Is  only  conjecture,  however,  to 
discount  the  effect  on  animals  occupying  the 
hinterland  because  without  study  we  cannot 
know  the  tises  to  which  they  put  the  riparian 
area,  or  the  relative  Importance  of  the  Hood- 
ed :U"ea  to  that  remaining  unflooded  above 
the>eservolr. 

Fast-water  fish  fauna  would  not  only  be 
affected  In  the  area  Hooded  by  the  reservoir, 
bv.t  in  the  w"hole  course  ol  the  river  lor 
some  distance  below  the  dam  There  would 
not  only  be  the  lethal  ecological  changes 
brought  by  the  dam  and  reservoir  through 
changes  in  the  river,  but  exotic  fish  species 
m  considerable  numbers  would  no  doubt  be 
Introduced  for  sport  purposes,  with  lethal 
effect  on  the  native  species. 

This  destructive  effect  of  the  Hooker  proj- 
ect passes  unnoticed  by  the  proponents  of 
the  project.""  The  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  is 
completely  unaware  of  the  riparian  biota 
which  would  be  affected  by  inundation,  an- 
swering queries  almost  altogether  with  re- 
spect to  the  species  of  the  hinterland  "  All 
thought  about  fish  has  to  do  vith  exotic  spe- 
cies, no  value  at  all  being  asslgr.ed  to  the  na- 
tives, their  offense  being  that  ti.ey  are  not 
"sport"  fish."  No  consideration  is  glvn  birds, 
reptiles,  etc.,  at  all.  except  for  a  lew    "game" 

birds.' 

An  important   biological  area 

The  GUa  riparian  area  is  an  exten.'^lon  into 
New  Mexico  of  the  Sonoran  biotlc  area,  nils 
is  a  geographic  area  centered  in  northern 
Sonora  and  southern  Arizona,  with  exten- 
sions into  adjacent  states.  Thus,  the  GUa 
riparian  area  malntiins  a  reservoir  of  the 
Sonoran  flora  and  fauna  which  is  u.nque 
in  New  Mexico,  and  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  the  riparian  clement  of  this 
biotlc  area  anvwhere.  It  is  unique  m  num- 
bers of  species  of  fish,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
mammals.  Besides  the  unique  species,  there 
is  a  great  varletv  of  life.  According  to  Dr. 
John  P.  Hubbard,  "'.  .  .  indeed  '.here  are 
many,  many  aspects  of  the  biology  of  the  area 
that  remain  lo  be  investieated.  It  should  be 
obvious,  however,  that  the  GUa  Valley  is 
richly  endowed  in  Us  flora  and  fauna."  ' 

The  dominating  terrestrial  plant  is  the 
broad-leafed  cottonwood,  Populns  trcmontu 
which  occurs  onlv  in  this  part  of  New  Mexico 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  Sonoran  area, 
being  found  along  the  GUa  uj^trcam  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  Turkey  Creek.  It  irrows  as 
high  as  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  feet 
or  more.  This  tree  is  the  mam  plant  of  an 
arboreal,  riparian  habitat  Important  to  many 
animals,  especially  birds.  It  prefers  the 
broader,  more  stable  stretches  ot  the  flood- 
plain,  the  very  places  that  are  attractive 
to  man.  For  this  reason  It  has  been  destroyed 
In  many  parts  of  the  GUa  VaUey,  and  more 
and  more  of  it  is  lost  each  year.  There  is 
great  need  to  preserve  some  of  this  cotton- 
wood  habitat,  both  because  of  the  species 
dependent  upon  It  and  because  it  has  never 
been  fully  studied.  We  know  that  it  is  Im- 
portant, but  our  knowledge  does  not  go  far 
enough  beyond  that.  Unless  some  of  it  is 
permanently  preserved  we  may  lose  the  final 
residue  and  never  really  know  wh.it  we  have 
lost.'"  " 

The  entire  GUa  riparian  area  is  interesting, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  any  part  of 
It  in  the  Gila  Wilderness  or  the  GUa  Primi- 
tive Area,  or  even  in  the  GUa  National  Forest. 
can  be  preserved.  Meanwhile,  the  most  vul- 
nerable specific  habiUat  is  that  based  on  the 
oottonwood. 

There  Is  an  excellent  stand  of  the  broad- 
leafed  cottonwood  in  association  with  a  Sono- 
ran sycamore,  Platanus  urightii.  at  the  junc- 


tion of  Mogollon  Creek  with  the  Gila.  This 
stand  Is  Ux:ated  on  private  Inholding  within 
the  boundary  of  the  GUa  National  Forest 
and  downstream  Irom  the  proposed  site  for 
the  Hooker  Dam.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
such  stand  anvwhere  along  the  river,  and 
should  be  preserved.  At  the  moment.  It  Is 
subject  to  the  will  of  Us  owners  and  is  so 
close  to  the  Hooker  site  that  It  might  be 
destroved  in  the  process  ol  construction,  or 
should  It  survive  that  .stajie  It  might  fall 
vlctmi  to  later  control  ol  water  How  or  tisage 
of  the  reservoir.  ' 

Between  the  dam  site  and  the  Primitive 
Area  boundary  in  the  area  which  would  be 
inundated  Is  a  somewhat  less  fiood  example 
uf  the  cottonwood  habitat.  Althouszh  this  is 
not  .is  t;ood  a  stiaid  as  the  one  at  Mogollon 
Creek,  it  is  on  National  Forest  land,  and,  but 
lor  the  threat  of  Hooker,  could  be  considered 
safe."  1 

In  short,  the  construction  of  the  Hooker 
project  would  continue  llie  prcxiess  ol  vio- 
lation which  began  immecjlately  the  old  GUa 
Primitive  Area  was  esta'blished.  Tills  sad 
history  of  the  oldest  wilderness  bodes  111  for 
the  fiiture  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation Svstem.  At  the  same  lime.  Hooker 
would  continue  the  destruction  of  the  So- 
noran biotlc  area  along  the  GUa.  both  m  the 
wilderness  areas  and  without  Thinking  of 
the  effects  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  on  nat- 
ural values  and  the  effect  of  the  activity  of 
large  numbers  of  people  seeking  the  usual 
types  of  water-oriented  recreation  on  the 
reservoir,  also  destructive  ol  natural  values, 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  soon  declare  that  Hooker  made  im- 
possible the  administration  ol  wilderness  In 
the  vlcmitv.  It  is  very  likely,  then,  that  we 
would  have  a  movement  for  another  excision 
of  wilderness  territory. 


VII,  SUMMARY 

H..ving  examined  and  evaluated  the  pro- 
posal lor  the  Hooker  Dam  .md  Reservoir  in 
the  light  of  all  available  information,  it  Is 
possible  to  state  these  conclusions; 

( 1 )  The  Hooker  project  has  not  been  de- 
signed lo  the  ijoint  where  it  has  a  true 
specific  identity; 

(2)  Because  it  has  no  specific  Identity,  its 
effects  and  benefits  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
•ined.  nor  can  its  cost  or  a  benefit  cost  ratio 
be  computed; 

(3)  Another  obstacle  to  the  computation 
ol  a  benefit  cost  ratio  is  that  there  has  been 
no  exploration  of  alternative  methods  of 
obtaining  additional  water  for  Southwest 
New  Mexico,  nor  has  there  been  adequate 
study  of  alternate  sites,  as  lar  as  can  be  de- 
termined; 

(41  'Hie  benefits  claimed  for  Hooker  are 
doubtful  when  luUy  examined  and  when 
negative  effects  arc  charged  against  them; 

(5)  Analysis  of  the  benefits  indicates  that 
they  are  tlie  currently  exposed  portion  oi  a 
continuing  process  ol   rationalization; 

i6i  The  construction  of  the  Hooker  proj- 
ect would  be  just  another  step  in  a  j-recc- 
dent-creatinf;  history  of  wilderness  violation 
and  dismemberment: 

1 7)  The  project  would  have  a  destructive 
effect  on  a  unique  and  interesting  biota; 

(8)  Tlie  damage  wrought  by  Hooker  would 
sacrifice  natural  resources  that  might  en- 
dure for  many  centuries.  If  safeituarded 
from  destruction  by  man,  for  the  sake  of 
doubtful  benefits  the  life  ol  which  could  be 
measured  in  decades; 

1 9)  No  governmental  agency  concerned, 
either  state  or  federal,  lias  a  fully  formed 
picture  of  the  project,  either  the  actual 
project  itself  or  its  benefits  and  cHects; 

(10)  Finally,  it  Is  obvious  that  tiie  Hooker 
advocates  have  not  made  a  case  to  show  that 
the  project  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

It   is   clear   that   the   Wilderness   Act   j/Uis 
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Che  burden  of  prr>of  upon  those  who  would 
exploit  wiiter  resources  in  units  of  the  Wil- 
derness System  The  Hooker  unit  should  be 
derached  from  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
.md  m:icle  to  stnnd  or  'all  on  its  own  merits 
ifier  a  thorough  study  of  us  concept,  design, 
benefits,  and  effects  Cert,ilnly  it  should  not 
continue  to  be  handled  as  a  routine  reclama- 
tion project,  because  the  obvious  intent  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  is  to  provide  for  special 
handlmi?  and  a  specific  decision  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  each  case 

In  order  to  permit  the  New  Mexico  state 
authorities  to  make  their  case  for  Hooker  or 
an  acceptable  alternate  solution  any  legisla- 
tion authorlzlna;  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
while  dropping  Honker  as  .i  unit,  should  es- 
tablish the  right  of  New  Mexico  to  additional 
use  of  GIU  River,  or  possibly  other,  waters  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  18.000  .icre  feet  per 
innum  5uch  a  provision  i>f  law  would  do 
away  with  the  contention  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  CAP  provides  New  Mexico's  last 
chance  for  additional  w.iter  for  Southwest 
New  Mexico 

As  the  proposal  for  the  Hooker  unit  stands 
at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  clear  case  for 
Us  disapproval  by  Congress.  The  case  for  dis- 
approval Becomes  truly  emphatic  when  con- 
sidered in  the  Il^ht  of  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture of  $J4  million  or  more  at  a  time  wlien 
the  country  is  pressed  with  inflation  and  war 
cosDs  and  when  there  is  much  talk  of  gov- 
ernment economy  coupled  with  a  tax  tn- 
creiuse.  This  is  definitely  not  the  time  for 
authorization  of  a  project  which  looks  doubt- 
ful from  e\  erv  angle  from  whi*h  it  can  be 
viewed 
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111  not  voting  Tliis  appears  on  iiaae 
1053  of  the  January-  25.  1968.  Congres- 
sional Record. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mi-  PEPPER.  Ml  Speaker.  I  u.sk 
iin;inimou.s  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  m  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rc'fiuest  of  the  i;entleinan  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pa.st 
15  days  I  have  been  on  a  factfinding  visit 
to  Israel  with  a  ^nfnip  of  bu.sine.'^s  and 
profe.ssional  people  fiom  the  Ciieater  Mi- 
ami and  Florida  area 

Tins  trip  alforded  me  the  oppoiiimity 
to  see  at  first  hand  the  result  of  the  war 
of  last  summe!',  to  ^jieak  with  the  leaders 
and  prominent  people  in  the  State  of  Is- 
rael and  investigate  tlie  problems  that 
will  be  facing  the  youni;  State  of  Israel, 
This  trip  was  most  rewardini,'  and.  as 
miuht  be  expected,  tlie  Israelis  were  most 
ho.spitable.  i-nliyhti'mng,  and  helpful. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
us  here  arc  aware  of  the  sjrowth  and  de- 
velopment of  Israel  even  in  the  fact  of 
at,'gression  and  tyranny  trom  its  neiah- 
bors  This  demonstration  of  the  meat 
ability,  tenacity  and  determination  of 
tile  Israeli  people  streimthens  my  pro- 
posal calling;  on  our  Government  to  en- 
ter into  a  mutual  defense  tre;ity  with  Is- 
rael 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  was  none.  I  missed 
six  rollcalls;  three  of  these  were  quorum 
calls  and  three  were  recorded  votes.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  state  my  posi- 
tion on  these  three  recorded  votes  so  as 
to  report  to  this  body  my  feelings  on  the 
legislation  that  was  under  consideration. 

ROLl.t  *LL     NC>      2 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  in  favor  of 
H  R.  10337.  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  computation  of  overtime 
compensation  for  hospital  employees  on 
the  basis  of  a  14-dav  -.vorkweek.  This  leg- 
islation passed  by  a  recorded  vote  of  283 
yeas  to  9  nays  with  a  139  not  votiiiLv  This 
appears  on  pa^ie  4L'7  of  the  January  22. 
1968.  Congressional  Record. 

RUi-LCM-L     NO.     4 

I  would  have  voted  nay"  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr  Widn.^xll  rela- 
tive to  the  definition  of  the  teim  debt 
security"  ui  H  R  8696.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  408  of  the  National  Housini;  Act. 
as  amended,  to  picnide  for  the  regulation 
of  saviiiLis  and  loan  holdiim  companies 
and  subsidiary  companies 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  156  yeas  to  198  nays  and 
76  not  rotini'..  This  appears  on  page  711 
of  the  Januai-y  23.  1968,  Congressional 
Record 

ROI,LCM.L    NO.    6 

I  '.vould  have  voted  "yea"  in  favor  of 
H  R  14563.  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
for  inctea.-.ed  benefits,  with  committee 
amendments.  This  legislation  passed  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  321  yeas  to  0  nays  and 


THE  CONTINUING  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.Netit  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ))oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  .uentlfiiian  lunn 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  lecontly 
read  a  very  informative  slatcmcnt  by 
Mr.  William  S  Gaud.  Adininistifitoi-. 
ALiencv  for  International  Development, 
which  he  made  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  ForeiL,'!!  Aid  Expenditures  of  the  Sen- 
ate Government  (Operations  Committee 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned  with 
the  rising  world  population  crisis.  I  have 
cosponsored  leeislation  which  would  di- 
rectly concern  itself  with  this  [problem 
and  I  hmhly  commend  my  good  friend 
and  colleasaie.  from  the  other  body.  Sen- 
ator GRfENiNG.  lor  his  leadership  in  this 
matter  by  conductiii'-;  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  population 
crisis  concerns  all  of  us.  under  unani- 
mous con.scnt  I  insert,  following  my  re- 
marks, the  statement  by  the  Honorable 
William  S  Gaud  so  that  all  those  who 
read  this  Record  will  have  an  opportu- 
ruty  to  have  his  views  on  this  matter: 
.Statiment   or   Hon     William   S.   Gai-d,    Ad- 

MINLSTRATOR        AGENCY      FOR      INTERN  ATIONAI 
UFVFLoP.MENT       FHiRi:ARY      1.      1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  happy  to  .ippear  before  you  to 
discuss  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  .\gency  for  Iiiternatioiial  Develop- 
ment— the  rapid  growth  of  popul.itloii  in  the 
developing   nations. 

THE    PROBLEM 

I  need  not  burden  you  of  .ill  people.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  Nearly  two  ye.irs 
ago  in  April  1966.  you  ;isked  what  .'V  I  D  was 
doing  to  help  solve  the  popul.ilion  problems 
of  the  less  developed  world.  You  .vlressed  the 
need  to  "face  (orthrightly  the  multiplying 
problems   of  our  multiplying  poptilations." 

The  population  of  the  world  Is  now  grow- 
ing .it  the  unparalleled  rate  oJ  2'  a  year 
This  is  a  new  problem  for  the  world.  It  look 
us  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  1830  to 
reach  our  first  billion  of  world  population 
One  century  later,  in  1930.  we  had  two  bil- 
lion. Only  thirty  years  later,  by  1960.  we  had 
the  third  billion  Currently,  we  .ire  adding 
something  like  65  million  more  jieople  an- 
nually, more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  new 
West  Germany  or  United  Kingdom  each  year 
M  this  rate,  the  present  world  |K)pulatioii 
of  3.5  billion  will  double  m  the  next  35  years 

This  adds  a  radically  new  dlnieiusion  to  a 
host  of  problems  wlilch  .ire  already  difflcult 
enough;  how  to  feed  and  house  the  world.'- 
people,  how  to  educate  them  and  lind  jobs 
for  them,  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  oi 
urban  growth,  how  to  get  on  with  the  bvis-i- 
ness  of  economic  development  and  —  above 
all — how  to  secure  and  maintain  a  lasting 
peace  President  Johnson  put  it  plainly  when 
he  said  that : 

Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  the  really 
greatest  challenge  to  the  human  family  is  the 
race  between  food  supply  and  population  in- 
crease ' 

The  greatest  and  most  immediate  pressure 
will  t>e  felt  by  the  two-thirds  of  humanity 
living  m  the  less  developed  areas  of  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  These  are  already 
.areas  of  need  .ind   -A-ant    Yet  they  enjoy — if 
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that  Is  a  proper  use  of  the  ■word— the  fastest 
population  growth  In  the  world,  and  they 
c.innot  afford  It. 


aid's    POPtTLj»TION    POLICY 

In  November  1967  I  Issued  to  all  A.I.D. 
I  fflces  here  and  abroad  a  formal  Policy  Deter- 
mination directing  them  fo  give  the  highest 
priority-  along  with  food  production— to  en- 
couraging, supporting  and  strengthening 
f  imily  planning  programs  in  the  developing 
countries  (P.D.  39.  November  3.  1967). 

Our  population  policy  ts  based  on  four 
fundamental  principles. 

The  fir.-t  principle  l.s  that  overpopulation 
and  underdevelopment  go  hand-in-hand. 
Tills  tie  l3  both  biological  ajid  economic. 
Overpopulation  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
iriee  leads  to  malnutrition,  which  cuts 
energy  and  kills  initiative.  Malnutrition  also 
shortens  the  life  span  and  sape  productivity. 
These  personal  deprivations  add  up  to  na- 
tional failures  In  development.  We  have 
evidence,  too,  that  infant  and  maternal 
malnutrition  can  cause  mental  retardation — 
:uraln,  personal  tragedies  which  hobble  na- 
tional growth.  Finally,  national  resources 
u.sed  to  care  for  weak.  ill.  overcrowded,  under- 
employed people  are  resources  diverted  from 
development. 

In  sum.  when  a  country's  production  gains 
are  matched  by  population  gains — nothing  is 
gained.  The  country  Is  not  moving  ahead.  It 
IS  treading  water,  and  It  is  in  trouble.  The 
progress  of  the  poor  nations  will  depend 
largely  upon  their  success  In  slowing  down 
their  ratee  of  population  Increase.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  offer  their  people  better  lives 
and  opportunities  until  their  resources  and 
popiUatlona  are   In   proper   balance. 

The  secsmd  principle  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  every  nation  with  a  population  prob- 
lem— whether  developed  or  developing — 
should  do  Its  utmost  to  Increase  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  family  planning  among 
its  citizens.  Oiu:  role  is  to  encourage  and 
help  the  developing  nations  with  this  task. 
The  third  principle  is  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  and  the  sensibilities  of  the  na- 
tions we  assist.  The  population  question  is 
as  delicate  as  it  is  urgent.  Over  half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  developing  world  now  live  under 
governments  that  have  policies  of  reducing 
birth  rates.  But  some  countries,  even  though 
they  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  are  working  on  It,  either  do  not 
welcome  outside  help  In  this  field  or  do  not 
want  It  on  a  large  scale.  Our  work  In  the 
populaUon  field  must  be  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  raise  political  problems.  The 
family  planning  programs  we  assist  must  be 
host  "nation  programs— not  our  programs. 
Tliey  should  avoid  labels  marked  "made  in 
the  USA." 

This  principle  is  based  upon  Section  291  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  It  declares 
that  "every  nation  Is  and  should  be  free  to 
determine  Its  o'wn  policies  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  problems  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning  within  Its  own 
boundary."  Consistent  with  this,  we  will  not 
assist  any  program  unless  we  are  asked  to 
do  so. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  A.  I.  D.  will 
support  no  family  planning  or  population 
program  unless  it  Is  voluntary.  This  means 
several  things.  For  one  thing,  each  develop- 
ing country  mtist  decide  for  itself  what  types 
of  programs  best  suit  its  requirements  and 
its  people.  We  will  not  force  a  particular 
type  of  program  on  any  country.  For  another, 
vie  will  iissist  cnlv  thcEe  programs  in  which 
i-.-.divlduals  are  free  to  participate  or  not 
as  they  see  fit.  and  where  they  have  a  choice 
of  means.  In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
no  part  of  either  international  coercion  cr 
individual  coercion.  We  do  not  make  family 
r  laaiung  a  condition  of  aid. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  and  acting  in 
accordance  -with  our  determination  to  give 
programs  relating  to  population  growth  the 


highest  priority.  A.  I.  D.  is  determined  to 
do  everything  it  can  to  help  the  developing 
countries  face  up  to  and  overcome  their 
poptilatlon  growth  problems. 

PROGRAM  EXPANSION 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  financed  population  and  family  planning 
programs  in  some  30  countries.  One  year  ago. 
this  Committee  asked  AID.  to  submit  a 
country-by-country  report  of  our  activities 
in  the  population  field.  We  did  so.  I  now 
have  a  further  report,  entitled  "Population 
Program  Assistance",  which  I  am  submittln<; 
for  the  record,  bringing  the  earlier  report 
up  to  date. 

In  the  main,  our  contributions  have  been 
modest.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  some  nations  do  not  want  outside 
help  In  dealing  with  this  problem.  Others, 
while  tentatively  exploring  the  problem  and 
sniffing  at  it  around  the  edges,  are  not  yet 
ready  to  embark  on  large-scale  programs. 
Also,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  A  ID.  has 
only  recently  reached  the  stage  of  substan- 
tially expanding  its  activities  In  this  area. 

Our  dollar  obligations  for  family  planning 
and  population  programs  over  the  past  lew 
years  were  as  follows: 


Fi.'jcal  year: 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


None 
$2.  292,  307 
5.487.  192 
4.252,988 


In  the  current  fiscal  year,  FY  1968,  our 
obligations  will  be  far  higher.  Section  292 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides  that 
$35  million  of  economic  aid  funds  may  be 
used  only  for  programs  relating  to  popu- 
lation growth.  This  year's  Authorization  Act 
did  not  become  effective  until  November  14, 
1967,  the  Appropriation  Act  did  not  become 
effective  until  January  2,  1968,  and  we  oper- 
ated through  much  of  the  fall  without  bene- 
fit of  a  continuing  resolution.  Nevertheless 
we  have  obligated  or  committed  $8.7  million 
for  dollar  projects.  Moreover,  we  have  pro- 
grammed over  $30  million  ($20.5  million  in 
dollars  and  more  than  $10  million  in  local 
currency. ) 

We  win  fund  additional  family  planning 
and  population  projects  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  I  hope  our  dollar  funding 
will  reach  $35  million.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  see  that  it  does.  AH  A.I.D.  Missions  have 
been  advised  that  additional  funds  are  avail- 
able for  these  programs,  and  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  submit  proposals  to  us.  Our 
staff  In  'Washington  is  also  working  on  de- 
veloping additional  projects,  and  we  have 
been  exploring  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  and 
others  the  possibility  of  putting  additional 
funds  into  technological  research. 

My  expectation  is  that,  whatever  we  obli- 
gate in  FY  68.  -we  will  obligate  an  even  larger 
amount  in  FY  69. 

I  have  taken  a  number  of  actions  within 
A.I.D.  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
activities  relating  to  population  growth.  I  will 
mention  three  of  the  most  important. 

First,  in  March  1967,  I  established  the 
Population  Service  within  the  Office  of  the 
War  on  Hunger  to  provide  expert  leadership 
and  support  for  our  population  work  (A.I.D. 
General  Notice  of  February  10.  1967).  It  is 
headed  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Ravenholt  who  has  made 
a  distinguished  record  in  public  health  work, 
both  in  this  country  and  overseas.  The  Seri-- 
ice  has'an  authorized  staff  of  28,  of  whom  25 
are  now  on  board. 

Second,  in  May  1967  the  Agency  removed 
contraceptives  from  the  Ineligible  Commod- 
ity Ust,  thereby  allowing  them  to  be  financed 
with  AJ.D.  funds.  A  message  went  to  all 
A.I.D.  offices  here  and  overseas  announcing 
this  acUon  and  noting  that,  "By  removing 
contraceptives  and  equipment  for  their 
manufacture  from  the  list  of  ineligible  com- 
modities,  greater    freedom    is    afforded    the 


Agency  to  consider  fully  all  the  needs  of 
family  planning  programs  and  related  ac- 
tivities for  each  country  concerned."  (Man- 
ual Circular  1454  3.  dated  May  11.  1967.) 

Finally,  In  November  1967  I  issued  the 
Policy  Determination  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  giving  these  programs  highest  prior- 
ity aloni^  with  food  production.  (PD.  39, 
November  3,  1&67.) 

The  Agency  lias  taken  great  pains  to  see 
that  these  ix)Ilcy  changes  are  recognized  and. 
enforced  by  our  entire  staff  both  here  and 
abroad.  This  is  done  through  staff  meetings, 
publi.shed  guidelines  and  policy  determina- 
tions, iilrerams  and  cables.  The  Regional  Ad- 
minlstratorp.  in  particular,  devote  consid- 
erable time  and  effort  to  this  undertaking-'. 
In  a  further  effort  to  keep  the  Agency's  em- 
ployees up-to-date  and  informed  on  develop- 
ments in  this  field.  I  proixise  to  i-epr::it  this 
sUit?ment  and  see  that  it  is  dlstrihut.ed  to 
all  A.I.D.  employees  with  the  request  that 
they  read  it  and' be  iiuided  by  it  in  currying 
on  the  Agency's  business. 

In  April  1966.  when  this  Committee  last 
heard  from  AID.,  there  were  8  people  in  the 
Agency  spending  all  or  a  major  part  of  their 
time  on  population  matters.  Today  there  are 
52.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  In  the  Population 
Service.  The  rest  are  either  In  otir  Regional 
Bureaus  or  are  serving  overseas  For  example, 
there  are  10  American  professionals  in  the 
Health  .and  Family  Planning  Division  in  our 
India  Ml.ssion,  and  7  in  the  comparable  of- 
fice in  our  Pakistan  Mistlon.  Every  overseas 
Mission  has  at  least  a  part-time  Pcptilatlcn 
Officer. 

RESEARCH    EXPANSION 

The  entire  field  of  i>opulation  problems 
and  family  planning  in  developing  countries 
is  still  largely  uncharted.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  motivating  [>oople  to  prac- 
tice birth  control,  about  how  t)est  to  admin- 
ister family  planning  programs,  and  about 
other  problems.  More  research  is  vital. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  announce, 
today,  that  A.I.D. 's  first  two  grants  under 
Section  211(d)  of  the  Foreign  AssiEtance  Act 
will  be  for  research  here  and  abroad  in  the 
family  planning  and  population  field.  Section 
211(d)  is  the  provision  which  authorizes  tis 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  American  re- 
search and  educational  Institutions  to  carry 
out  programs  concerned  with  economic  and 
social  development  in  the  less  develoiud 
countries. 

Wc  are  ph'.nnlng  a  grr.nt  of  ?1  million  to 
nllow  the  C:irolina  Population  Center  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  to  expand  its 
research  and  teaching  activities  over  a  two- 
year  period.  The  Population  Center  provides 
special  laniily  planning  training,  population 
research  and  population  consuitant.s  to  a 
number  of  developing  countries,  A  I.D.  funds 
will  enable  the  Cer.tcr  to  expand  its  training 
work  iind  its  research  progr.ims  in  India, 
Thailand.  Latin  America  and  elrewhcre.  The 
new  grant  will  i.lso  be  used  to  Improve  the 
Center's  Population  Information  Services. 

The  second  grant  will  provide  $400,000  over 
two  vears  to  strengthen  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Population  Unit.  This  institution  has  already 
provided  training  for  A.I.D.  field  personnel 
and  performed  important  population  re- 
search in  India,  Nigeria  and  Latin  America. 
The  new  grant  will  finance  further  research 
on  effective  administration  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  and  on  the  relationship  be- 
tv.-een  population  control  and  economic 
development. 

I  might  add  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Popu- 
lation Unit  and  the  Carolina  Population  Cen- 
ter were  among  the  earliest  recipients  of 
AID.  grants  for  population  work.  Indeed, 
these  two  institutions  were  started  with  our 
help.  Section  211(d)  will  allow  tis  to  expand 
further  the  capabilities  of  these  and  other 
research  centers. 

AID.  has  also  supported  or  is  supporting 
population  research  by  such  institutions  as 
the    University    of   Hawaii,    the    Pathfinder 
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F'.ind  ,ind  the  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  This  year  we  plan  to  do 
much  more  research  work  than  we  have  In 
the  past  As  an  example,  within  one  week 
we  win  sign  a  contract  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  calling  for  a  practical  cost- 
benertt  analysis  of  family  planning  programs 
We  also  plan  to  finance  a  iiumher  of  popiihi- 
:i'in  '  field  laboratories"  run  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  which  we  hope  will 
produce  reliable  data  on  births,  deaths  fer- 
tility and  family  planning  practices  These 
data  wyi  give  us  more  accurate  measures  of 
population  growth  and  family  planning  re- 
sults In  the  developing  world 

COUNTRY    PRor.RAMS 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  Mr  Chairman, 
to  our  programs  in  a  few  of  the  countries 
which  are  making  substantial  efforts  to  deal 
wuh    the    pro/jlem   of    populiition    growth 

Pakistan 

Paklst.in  h.vs  128  million  people  and  is  the 
fifth  most  populous  nation  in  the  world  Its 
population  Is  growing  at  an  extremely  high 
rate 

Paklst-in  has  an  active  expanding  ,uid 
well-adminlstered  population  program  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  Is  no  head 
of  state  in  the  developing  world  with  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  this 
problem — or  more  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  It — than  President  Ayub  The 
head  of  his  Family  Planning  Program  told  me 
when  he  visited  Washington  some  time  ago 
that  President  Ayub  has  given  family  plan- 
ning such  high  pnoritv  that  he  has  no 
trouble  getting  all  the  funds,  people  ,ind  ma- 
terial that  he  needs.  I  wish  the  United  States 
foreign  aid  program  could  get  this  kind  of 
blank  check 

Pakistan  s  goal  is  to  reduce  ita  birth  rate 
fn>m  50  per  1  000  U)  40  per  1.000  by  1970.  I 
believe  this  goal  cnin  be  met  More  than  I 
million  lUD's  had  been  inserted  by  the  end 
of  1967.  40.000  women  were  uiklng  oral  con- 
traceptives and  volunuiry  sterilizations  of 
m.Ues  were  tncreitsing  There  were  23  000  of 
the  latter  during  List  .-ieptember  alone 

Pakist.m  Is  bearing  most  of  the  cost  of  this 
program.  Sweden  has  been  giving  some 
support  slnc^  1961  Since  1966  this  has  con- 
slsStd  of  SI  million  worth  of  contraceptives 
a  yeiir  Since  1964  A  ID  has  provided  tech- 
nicil  help  training  and  commodities  m  the 
aggregate  .imount  of  approximately  S500.000. 
We  ha\e  also  made  a  Cooley  loan  of  $168,000 
m  rupees  to  a  Paklsuan  subsidiary  of  G  D 
Searle  of  Chicago  which  will  make  and 
market  contraceptives  and  other  drug 
products  :n  Puklst;in 

Our  A  ID  Mission  in  Pakisuin  includes  a 
seven  man  Health  and  Family  PliUining 
Team  This  year  we  plan  to  finance  training 
in  the  United  States  in  population  work  for 
about  40  Pakistanis,  and  provide  pills,  clinical 
supplies,  training  equipment  and  other  com- 
modities All  told,  in  FY  1968  we  expect  to 
obligate  mure  than  »6  million— $750  000  in 
dollars  and  io  J  million  in  rupees-  for  family 
pl.uining  wurk  m  Pakistan  W%  estimate  that 
from  Its  jwn  budget.  Pakistan  will  spend 
.ipprjximately  $12  million  on  Its  program 
during  this  flscnl  year. 

India 

Indi.i  s  pt)pulation  problems  are  clear  and 
pressing  There  were  140  million  Indians  la 
1947  In  1967  there  were  more  than  515  mil- 
lion Population  Is  growing  by  more  than 
1  000.000  people  monthly-  a  new  Netherlands 
every  year 

The  Indian  Government  has  had  a  na- 
tional family  pln»Vlng  policy  and  program 
since  1951  It  has  not  been  a  dynamic  or 
effective  program  But  now  under  vigorous 
leadership  from  a  new  Pajnily  Planning 
Minister,  the  program  appears  to  be  moving 

India  s  family  planning  budget  for  this 
year  is  about  $41  million-  2".  of  the  total 
Indian  budget  and  five  tmies  the  size  of  the 
1966   1966     budget      The     Government     has 


opened  5,400  rural  Family  Planning  Centers 
and  8.500  subcenters  .Appr  >xun.itely  25.000 
pef>ple  ore  now  working  on  family  planning. 
More  and  more  Indian  couples  now  use  con- 
ventional c  iiitr.iieptnes  Mure  lUO  s  are 
being  lnsert«xl  .md  more  \.iluiit.iry  steriliza- 
tions are  taking  place  Plants  f.ir  the  inanu- 
f.icture  of  condoms  are  being  set  up  and 
modernized. 

In  addition  there  is  legislation  pending  to 
raise  the  minimum  .ige  for  marriage  in  India 
rhls  could   be  most  significant. 

All  this  Is  a  start  But  much  more  is  re- 
quired If  India's  population  problem  Is  to  be 
brought  under  control  Tlie  number  of 
couples  in  the  child-producing  age  groups, 
pr.icllcmg  contraception,  must  increase  ten- 
fold. Some  95  000  existing  family  planning 
Jobs  have  to  be  tilled  Enormous  problems  of 
supply  and  administration  must  be  .solved, 
F-.uiilly  pliinning  mtormatlon  must  be  effec- 
tively circulated  over  a  vast  country  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  Indian  Government  that  couples 
must  be  motivated  not  only  to  practice  con- 
ir.iceptlon  but  to  plan  smaller  families — 
many  who  presently  practice  contraception 
already  have  four  or  more  children 

A  ID  Is  helping  in  a  number  .,if  ways 
This  year  we  will  obligate  $19  million  to 
finance  contraceptives,  research,  organiza- 
tional help  and  advanced  training  in  the 
United  States  We  have  already  obligated  *4 
million  worth  of  rupees,  generated  by  P  L 
480  sales,  for  family  planning  projec-ts.  We 
,ire  also  providing  resident  experts  Our 
AID  Mission  In  New  Delhi  now  has  a 
Health  and  Fiunlly  Planning  Team  which 
includes  ten  American  and  four  Indian 
professionals 

So  much  for  what  Is  already  under  way 
in  India  Looking  to  the  future,  our  Mis- 
sion in  New  Delhi  is  currently  discussing 
with  the  Government  of  India  new  .issistance 
which  would  more  than  double  currently 
planned  U  S  dollar  aid  to  the  Indian  family 
planning  program.  Less  than  a  month  ago, 
when  the  new  Indian  Family  Planning  Min- 
ister, Mr  Chandra&ekhar  w.i£  in  Washing- 
ton we  discussed  what  additional  .isslstance 
A  I  D  might  usefully  provide  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  India's  program  The  Minister  showed 
us  a  list  of  possible  projects  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  current  discussion  in  New 
Delhi. 

The  new  package  totals  $4  million  In 
dollars  and  $22  million  In  rupees  It  would 
provide  condoms  and  pills  In  addition  to  the 
quantities  I  announced  last  year,  as  well  as 
equipment  for  packaging  condoms.  Jeeps  for 
family  planning  workers,  and  visual  ,iid  and 
printing  equipment  for  the  Indian  educa- 
tion ,ind  .idvertlsing  ffforl 

Our  preliminary  review  gives  us  confidence 
that  mutual  ,igreement  on  the  bulk  of  this 
additional  assistance  will  be  reached  quickly. 

Korea 

South  Korea,  with  30  million  people,  is 
conducting  a  substantial  population  program 
at  a  cost  of  around  $2  million  a  year  There 
are  now  more  than  2.200  Korean  paid  family 
planning  workers,  over  28.000  family  plan- 
ning volunteers.  1. 100  lUD  clinics,  700  Viisec- 
tomy  I  male  sterilization |  clinics  and  II 
mobile  clinics  TTie  Koreans  are  doing  well 
It  IS  estimated  that  over  20  of  all  Korean 
families  are  now  practicing  family  planning 
of  one  kind  or  another  Since  1963  the  pop- 
ulation growth  rate  has  iieen  cut  from  3' 
to  2'2'  The  Koreans  intend  to  reduce  it 
to  1  9^   before  the  end  of  1970 

In  FY  1966  A  I  D  helped  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment equip  ambulance-iyp>e  vehicles  lor 
lUD  insertions  and  vasectomy  operations 
In  'he^next  year  we  priivided  approximately 
$100,000  to  finance  vehicles,  health  centers 
and  central  family  planning  expenses.  This 
year,  under  an  A  I  D  contracts  with  the 
Population  Couiull  $235,000  will  be  grant"d 
to  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fetlerallcn  cf 
Korea  for  field  workers,  evaluation  leani'- 
data   processors   and   oral   contrncentlves   for 


some  900.000  women^women  who  are  ex- 
pected to  be  "drop-outs"  from  the  lUD  pro- 
gram over  the  next  two  years  Wo  have  also 
made  a  $40,000  gr.mt  ihrougli  the  Pnpni  ,. 
lion  Council  to  a  Korean  university  (or  ,i 
study  which  we  hope  will  Indicate  how  lamlly 
planning  services  can  l>e  offered  most  etlec- 
llvely  throughout   the  country 

Latin  America 

Latin  .America's  population  growth  rate  of 
3  Is  the  highest  in  the  world  There  is  an 
.iwareness  of  increasing  food  shortages,  m.il- 
nutrition  unemployment  and  overcrowding, 
but  family  planning  is  a  very  sensitive  sub- 
ject and  Latin  American  leaders  have  been 
cautious  and  slow  in  developing  etlcctlve 
programs. 

Underlyinit  much  of  this  reluctance  to  take 
action  h.is  been  the  notion  that  Latin 
.America  lias  the  room  to  .icconimodate  larper 
.ind  larger  populations  This  \  lew  of  the 
prfiblem  mistakes  r<xim  for  resources 

Today,  however,  Latin  American  le.iders 
.ire  becoming  increaslnglv  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  uncontrolled  population  In- 
cre.ise  Eight  countries  m  Latin  .America  now 
have  official  programs  to  lower  birth  rates: 
Barbados,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Nicaragua  and 
Venezuela. 

Last  April,  the  Eighth  World  Conference  of 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration was  held  m  Chile,  the  first  meeting 
of  this  kind  in  Latin  .America  President  Frei 
attended  Latin  .American  response  to  the 
Conference  was  encouraging,  suggesting  new 
attitudes  in  leadership  and  new  initiatives 
in  the  making 

.AID  li,as  provided  over  $1  9  million  for 
the  Latin  .Amencan  program  of  a.  number  of 
private  international  organizations  such  as 
tlie  International  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration, the  Latin  .American  Demographic 
Center,  the  Latin  American  Center  for 
Studies  of  Population  and  Family,  and  the 
Pan  .American  Health  Organization.  Our 
AID  Regional  Office  for  Central  America 
.ind  Panama  provides  help  for  country  popu- 
lation programs  and  for  the  population  pro- 
grams of  the  Orir.inlzatlon  of  Central  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  Central  American  In- 
stitute for  Economic  and  Social  Development 

This  work  must  ito  torward  on  a  vastly  ex- 
panded scale  It  is  my  view  that  there  are 
some  countries  in  Latin  America  in  which 
the  goals  of  the  .Alliance  for  Progress  will  be 
most  difficult  to  .ichieve  unless  and  until 
their  governments  and  people  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  rapid  population  growth. 

.MD  TO  PRIVATE  ORCANIZ.\TIONS 

III  October  1967  AID.  granted  *3  miUioi: 
to  the  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  $1  million  ol  the  grant  will 
finance  contraceptives,  medical  supplies.  \e- 
hicles  and  other  in.iterials  for  fanruly  pl.in- 
nmg  programs  S500.000  vi'ill  support  IPPF 
work  in  L.itin  .America.  The  remainder  will 
finance  enlarged  l.imily  planning  training. 
demonstration  and  other  activities  in  .Asi.i 
and  .Africa 

In  FY  1967  A  I  D  provided  $375,000  to  the 
Population  Council  for  expansion  ol  its  fam- 
ily planning  activities  in  East  .Asia,  plus 
$300,000  for  study  ;uid  expansion  of  the 
Cjuncil's  highly  successful  postpartum  fam- 
ily planning  i)rogram  This  program  now 
operates  In  27  hospitals  in  15  countries 
around  the  world  It  offers  family  planning 
mlormation.  contraceptives  and  practical 
instruction  to  obstetncal  patients  during 
the  lying-in  period.  About  40':  of  the 
women  m  the  program  hospitals  have  ac- 
cepted family  planning  What's  more,  by 
their  word-of-mouth  advertising,  .in  eciual 
number  of  other  women  have  been  intro- 
duced to  family  planning.  These  women  are 
relatively  young  and  liave  small  families,  an- 
other Important  consideration,  Ihis  fiscal 
ye;u  .AID,  plans  to  provide  the  Population 
Council  with  1.500,000  for  a  three  year  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  in  many  develop- 
ing; countries. 
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CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  end  on  a 
personal  note. 

It  18  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  at  a  time  when  we 
can  move  vigorously  ahead  in  the  family 
planning  and  population  fields.  My  prede- 
cessors were  not  so  fortunate.  Whatever 
their  personal  views,  they  operated  in  a  far 
less   favorable   climate   than   prevails   today. 

For  many  years  before  coming  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1961  I  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut — a  State  which 
h.id  more  trouble  than  most  In  adopting  a 
Twentieth  Century  view  of  this  all  impor- 
tant problem.  My  own  views  have  not 
changed.  Indeed,  greater  familiarity  with 
conditions  In  the  developing  world  has 
sharpened  my  awareness  of  the  problem  and 
heightened  my  sense  of  urgency.  I  am  eager 
to  do  what  I  can  to  Increase  the  volume  and 
momentum  of  our  programs  relating  to  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  thereby  help  the  devel- 
oping nations  reduce  their  population 
(jrowth  rates. 

I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Waters,  Assistant  Administrator  of  our  War 
on  Hunger  Office;  Dr.  Ravenholt;  and  Mr. 
Maurice  J,  Williams,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Near  Eaat  and  South  Asia.  The  first 
two  are  familiar  with  all  our  programs  In 
this  field,  Mr.  Williams  is  particularly  famll- 
i.ir  with  our  programs  In  Pakistan,  India  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  NESA  Region.  'We 
will  all  be  happy  to  respond  to  your 
questions. 
Thank  you. 


ERROR    IN    STATING    COSPONSORS 
OF  H.R.   15030 

Mr.  JONES  of  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  a  bill  was  introduced, 
H.R.  15030,  which  purports  to  "enable 
potato  growers  to  finance  a  nationally 
coordinated  research  and  promotion  pro- 
frram  to  improve  their  competitive  posi- 
tion and  expand  their  markets  for  po- 
tatoes by  increasing  consumer  accept- 
ance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  po- 
tatoes and  potato  products  that  are  made 
available  to  the  consumer." 

Inadvertently,  this  bill  was  delivered 
to  the  bill  clerk  of  the  House  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  was  given  a  number, 
prior  to  my  knowledge  that  the  bill  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bill 
clerk.  The  bill  contains  the  names  of 
Congrcsswoman  Catherine  May  of 
Washington,  and  Congressman  George 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  who  iiad  not  yet  been 
officially  contacted  to  authorize  the  use 
of  their  nanies  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  this  error  and 
hone  that  tliis  clarifies  the  position  of 
iny  two  able  colleagues. 


GARDNER  SCOUT  REPRESENTS  NEW 
ENGLAND 


Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Next  week,  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  7  to  13.  the  Nation  celebrates 
the  58th  birthday  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

This  event  has  special  significance  for 
the  Congress  because  the  64th  Congress 
in  1916  granted  a  Federal  charter  to  this 
great  youth  organization  which  is  now 
worldwide  in  scope. 

For  the  second  time  in  3  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  have  among 
my  constituents  one  of  the  13  Boy  Scouts, 
chosen  from  a  membership  numbering 
almost  5V2  million  to  report  on  the  Scout 
achievements  of  the  past  year  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  leaders  of  industry,  and 
representatives  of  organizations  advanc- 
ing the  Boy  Scout  cause. 

This  year  Eagle  Scout  Stephen  James 
Erickson  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  has  been 
selected  to  represent  all  of  New  England 
in  carrying  out  that  phase  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Birthday  Week  celebration  known 
as  Report  to  the  Nation  ana  his  busy 
week  here  in  Washington  and  New  York 
will  include  calls  at  the  White  House,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  United  Nations. 

Sixteen-year-old  Stephen,  a  member 
of  Gardner's  Boy  Scout  Troop  10,  was 
selected  for  this  honor  because  of  his 
outstanding  record  in  school,  church, 
Scouting,  and  community  service.  Presi- 
dent also  of  his  junior  class  at  Gardner 
High  School.  Stephen  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walfred  G.  Erickson,  whose 
many  valuable  and  noteworthy  contri- 
butions to  the  Gardner  community,  have 
undoubtedly  influenced  and  stimulated 
his  own  interest  in  community  better- 
ment. 

I  extend  my  deepest  congratulations 
and  felicitations  to  Stephen  and  his  par- 
ents for  the  great  and  well-deserved  hon- 
or which  Scouting  has  bestowed  upon 
them.  Stephen's  remarkable  record  of 
achievements  and  exemplary  work  in 
many  endeavors  give  rich  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future  for  this  young  man  and  I 
extend  to  him  my  very  best  wishes  for  a 
memorable  and  enjoyable  stay  in  the 
Capital  and  every  measure  of  success 
and  happin^s  in  the  future. 

The  National  Office  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  New  Brunswick,  N.J..  has 
issued  a  special  press  release  about 
Stephen's  selection  to  represent  New 
England  at  next  weeks  Capital  cere- 
monies and  I  insert  the  text  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  together 
with  a  recent  news  article  frcm  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram. 

The  material  follows: 
Scouts  Pick  Massachusetts  YotTH  fob 
Report  to  Nation 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  which  has  al- 
most 5' J  million  boys  as  registered  members, 
have  picked  a  16-year-old  Gardner  youth  as 
one  of  13  Report  to  the  Nation  representa- 
tives. 

Eagle  Scout  Stephen  James  Erickson,  .son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walfred  G.  Erickson.  359 
Union  Street.  Gardner.  Mass  ,  was  selected  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  because  of  his  outstanding  record  in 
school,    church.    Scouting,    and    community 


service.    He    Is    a    Junior    in    Gardner    High 
School. 

During  February  7-13,  young  Erickson  will 
Join  12  other  boys  for  visits  to  Washington 
and  New  York  to  carry  out  the  Report  to  the 
Nation  phase  of  Scouting's  annual  birthday 
celebration  known  as  Boy  Scout  Week. 

In  each  city,  the  group  will  be  honored 
at  various  functions  and  will  make  personal 
reports  on  the  achievements  of  the  Scouting 
movement  during  1967.  Reports  will  be  made 
in  person  to  high  government  officials  and 
leaders  of  business,  religious,  and  community 
affairs. 

The  schedule  has  not  been  completed; 
however,  it  is  anticipated  that  calls  will  be 
made  at  the  White  House,  the  Pentagon, 
and  the  United  Nations,  Pull  details  will  be 
announced  later. 

Thomas  J,  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board. 
International  Business  Machines,  who  is 
President  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  Alden  G. 
Barber,  Chief  Scout  Executive,  Joined  in  a 
statement  which  reported  that  1967  was  a 
year  of  growth  and  service  In  carrying  out 
the  theme  of  "Scouting  rounds  a  guy  out." 
Steve  Erickson  and  his  Report  to  the  Na- 
tion team  will  report  on  some  of  Scouting's 
accomplishments  last  year. 

The  actual  report  Is  expected  to  Include 
such  highlights  as  intensified  efforts  in  dis- 
itdvantaged  areas,  the  hosting  of  the  XII 
World  ,Jamboree  in  Idaho  last  summer,  major 
revision  in  the  2-mUllon-member  Cub  Scout 
program,  modernizing  of  merit  badges,  con- 
.servation  activities,  and  a  new  membership 
record. 

Steve  is  currently  a  member  of  Troop  10 
sponsored  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Catholic 
Church  He  joined  the  Cub  Scouts  7  years  ago 
and  earned  his  coveted  Eagle  Scout  rank  In 
1966.  His  Scouting  activities  have  included 
serving  on  the  camp  staff  at  the  David  R 
Collier  Bov  Scout  Reservation,  acting  as 
senior  patrol  leader,  and  the  50-Miler  Award, 
Scout  Lifeguard,  and  camping, 

Tlic  Erickson  lamily  attends  St  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  which  awarded  Steve  the 
God  and  Country  emblem  for  his  religious 
work  and  service  to  the  church.  He  is  an 
acolyte  and  participates  in  youth  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Young  Churchmen. 
At  Gardner  High,  Steve  is  busy  with  swim- 
ming, tr.'ick,  skiing,  the  ancler's  club,  biology 
club,  and  other  activities.  His  community 
service  projects  have  included  lundralslng  for 
muscular  dvstrophy  and  united  fund. 

When  he  trrsduates  from  high  school,  he 
hopes  to  attend  Annapolis  or  become  a 
biologv  teacher  or  a  space  biologist. 

Hi.s  parents  are  both  active  in  chv.rch  and 
civic  afT,-iir.--  Mr.  Erickson  is  a  life  insurance 
agent  for  John  Hancock,  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Hope  Lodge  Masons, 
and  serves  on  the  Gardner  Housinij  .Au- 
thority, Mrs  Erickson  is  a  ret-lslered  nurse 
who  does  church  ;.nd  alumni  work  Both 
brothers,  Nril,   13,  and  Brian.  18.  arc  Scouts. 

I I-Yom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Jan   5,  1968] 

G.ARDNER  ecotrr  is  Selected  To  REPnr.sENT 
New  England 

Gardner.— Twice  in  three  years  s-couts  from 
the  Monadnock  Council.  B.S.A..  have  been 
selected  to  represent  New  Encland  m  makir.g 
the  annual  rewrt  to  President  Johnson  dur- 
inL'  Bov  Scout'week.  Feb.  3  to  9. 

Stephen  J.  Enckson.  16,  an  Eagle  scout 
:;nd  the  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Walfred  G  Erick- 
son ol  359  Union  St  ,  has  been  notified  that 
he  was  chosen  from  the  350,000  scouts  in  New 
England's  41  councils. 

In  1965.  Donald  A.  Grace  of  Troop  18  m 
.Athol  was  chosen.  He  is  now  a  geology  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  University, 

Erickson  will  meet  representatives  from 
the  11  other  districts  Feb,  3  in  New  York 
City,  The  12  soovits  are  to  report  to  national 
staff  members  Robert  W,  Cameron  and  Ed- 
ward Finney. 
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Diinnif  Boy  .Scout  Week  the  i?roup  will 
nruike  ippeartiicMi  ind  UMir  h;storlr  sltea  in 
New  York.  PhU«<t*I[>hla  md  W»«hln«ton   D  C 

niey  will  pre«mt  reporta  trr>m  the  counclU 
in  their  resriona  F>*  8  to  President  John«on 
These  report*  Include  detailed  siimmArles  of 
,iil  scouting  actlvltlefi  rjerformed  during  the 
vear  in  the  noiinclU 

The  scout  »»xec  itave  fr  'he  Monadnock 
Council  IS  C*l>*lr  E  Shirley  Hla  executive  In 
file  eastern  district  CVtrdner  i^ea  is  Edward 
R  Ostroekv  if  33  Marquette  St  The  preal- 
dent  of  the  Monadnock  Of'unoU  la  Paul  R 
Bry.trii 

Ericlcaon  first  applied  fi>r  the  poeitlon  in 
October  He  won  in  his  own  council  and 
later  wab  -jelected  .la  one  of  seven  flnallata  to 
take  examinaUona  tuid  interviews  it  the  re- 
gion •  ne  level  in  Boston  The  rearion  one 
chaimiAn  uid  director  of  the  selections  pro- 
ttrLi/n  Ls  Th»jnva8  Ai(«>pp  vice  president  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co 

BrlckaOD  h»«  been  a  Boy  Sco\,it  for  five 
vear»  He  received  ha*  Eaitle  rvwiird  in  1966 
He  holds  the  50-mller  the  mile  swim  .ind 
lifeguard  .iw&rds.  He  wa«  honor  camper  of 
1966  in  his  oounal 

He  wa«  president  of  lus  sophomore  und  jun- 
ior classes  at  Gardner  HUh  School  and 
waa  1967  delegate  to  the  Worcester  P^'lytech- 
nlc  Junior  Science  SvTnp<Tel-im  He  ;5  ,\  mem- 
t>er  of  the  Anglers    Biology  and  Ski  clube. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Siieaker.  I  was  absent  fiora  the  floor  on 
the  final  vote  on  H  R  11061  due  to  hav- 
ing; been  called  from  the  floor  by  some 
constituents  from  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  was  Involved  in  a  discussion  con- 
cerninK  Las  Angeles  County  business. 

Mr  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  on  the 
floor  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
passage  of  HR   11601 


PINAL  REI*ORT  ON  REVENUE  SHAR- 
ING BY  REPUBLICAN  COORDI- 
NATING COMMITTEE 


Mr.     EDWARDS     of     AIj 


Mr. 


labama. 

Speater,  I  ask  unanimous  cOTsent  that 
the  tjentleman  from  Wisconsin  Mr. 
L.^iRDJ  may  extend  his  remarks  ;tt  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  inclilde  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;4entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker  today  I  use 
to  discuss  revenue  shanim.  Revenue 
sharing,  as  you  know,  is  the  plan  whereby 
we  can  redress  the  imbalance  which 
presently  exists  in  our  Federal-Stale  fis- 
cal relationships,  by  replacing  categori- 
cal 2;rant-in-aid  i)ro.;rams  with  a  system 
of  bloc  urants,  lump-^um  payments  to 
the  States,  and  tax  ciedits  I  will  be 
taking  the  floor  of  the  House  on  many 
occasions  to  discus  this  subject  durin;4 
this  session,  but  today  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  able  to  in.sert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  final  report  of  the 
Republican  coordinating  committees 
>necial  study  croup  on  revenue  sharing 
This  report  is  entitled  The  Restoration 
of  Federalism  in  America.  ' 

The  special  study  group  released  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  same  subject  last 
.Apiil  Since  that  time,  the  members  of 
the  coordinating  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  representing  the  entire 
party    leadership,   have  considered   the 


subject  and  di.sou.ssed  It  In  detail  A.s  a 
result  of  this  Inten.slve  examination,  the 
new  report  was  approved  at  the  Decem- 
ber 1967  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee meeting  and  leleased  to  the  pre.ss 
earlier  this  month 

The  new  report  represents  a  slanifi- 
cant  expansion  of  the  [>arty's  recom- 
mendations in  this  vita4  area  uf  Federal 
fiscal  relationships  Tlie  report  recom- 
mends: First,  the  ctxirdination  of  cate- 
gorical u rants  into  bloc  e rants:  second, 
the  eranting  of  unrestricted  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States: 
and  third,  the  institution  of  a  Federal 
Income  lax  credit  for  all  State  and  local 
taxes  paid 

The  endor.senient  of  a  plan  for  a  Fed- 
eral income  tax  credit  is  [>articularly  wel- 
come by  me.  since  this  provision  i.s  in- 
cluded in  my  revenue-sharing  bill.  HR 
5450  In  fact,  the  major  elements  of  the 
revenue  sharing  t^ckage  endor.sed  by  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee  are 
included  in  my  legislative  proposal 

The  Restoration  of  Federalism  in 
America  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port throughout  the  Nation.  The  two 
largest  circulation  dally  newspatx^rs  in 
the  country — the  New  York  Dally  News 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times — have  botli 
given  the  report  firm  editorial  support.  I 
include  the.se  two  editorials  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  ixjint: 

I  From    the    New    York    Dally    News.    ,Iiin     22, 

19681 

l.v  DEFrNSE  OP  Federalism 

The   prestigtou.s    Republican   Coordinating 
Committee    has   come    forward    with    u    pro- 
gram tor  breathing  new  life  into  federalism 
the  basic  principle  behind  our  system  oi  gov- 
ernment 

The  RCCs  objective:  to  shift  she  nation  s 
political  and  economic  eenier  of  gravity  out 
of  Washington  ,ind  luxlt  to  the  grass  roots 
level  where  it  Uelongs 

The  OOP  stand  carries  behind  it  the 
weiglrt  of  top  Republicans  irom  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  I)  Elsenhower  nn  through  the 
current  parly  leadership  at  the  national  and 
state  levels. 

It  should  be  'he  basic  guide  for  Republl- 
Liuis  In  Congress,  its  well  as  for  the  delegates 
who  Will  write  a  platform  imd  choose  a 
Presidential  nominee  this  summer 

We  hope  that  others — notably  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson -will  study  it  carefully 
And  not  dismiss  it  with  a  sneer  and  a  yelp 
about  Republican    obstructionism   ■ 

nie   RCCs  starting  point   is  the  simple — 
and   we  think   v  ilid     ;issumption  that  sute 
and  local  officials  can  spend  tax  money  more  . 
effectively    than    far-otr    and    often    far-out 
bureaucrats  in  Washington 

Uncle  Sam  is  indeed  a  mercilessly  ptlicient 
collector  of  taxes  But  he  has  proved  a  bum- 
bling, ten-thumbed  incompetent  at  parcel- 
ing out  that  money  to  combat  such  local- 
level  problems  as  welfare,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, job  training,  education  and  the  like 

The  CJOP's  plan  to  restore  federalism  is 
not  a  matter  uf  sentiment  or  of  wanting  to 
flip  buck  Into  the  cotuiortable  ,ind  uncom- 
!>Ucated  past. 

It  is  a  question  of  putting  the  nation's 
resources  to  the  best  possible  use.  The  tax- 
payer, hit  by  skyrocketing  demands  from  ail 
levels  of  government,  should  not  settle  for 
less. 

Take  FeUer a!  i^raiit-in-aid  to  st.ite  and 
local  governmenus  These  iiave  grown,  weed- 
like, to  400  prugrims  showering  down  $17 
biilioa  from  the  n<itioDaI  treasury  And  I^BJ. 
without  a  blush,  predicted  a  vear  ago  that 
lh«  shower  will  turn  into  a  deluge  ol  (60 
billion  within  live  veirs. 


Yet  f  irh  of  these  programs  Is  tightly 
lx>und  by  rulec  and  restrictions  set  by  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats,  and  wrapped  in  red  tape 
fubloned  by  Uiesc  same  emplre-bullders 
All  that  master-minding  and  nlt-plcking 
costs  money  in  the  form  of  delays,  misdi- 
rected   effort,    duplication    and    confusion 

The  CtOP  solution  Is  to  boll  down  the  4iHi 
rigidly  controlled  programs  into  broad,  cate- 
gorical grants  that  would  give  olBclals  below 
needed  leeway  In  using  the  money  where  It 
was  moBl  needed. 

Under  the  plan,  taxpayers  also  would  re- 
ceive credit  on  their  Federal  income  t.ix  for 
state  and  local  levies  paid  Further,  Wa.sh- 
irigton  would  share  it.s  revenue  wealth  dl- 
recMy   with   Kx-al   governing   btxlies 

The  alternative  to  the  OOP  scheme  is  not 
pleasant  to  behold:  an  ever-growing  central 
govrTment  making  li>cal  authorities  Jump 
and  dance  like  puppets  at  the  end  of  the 
Federal    purse   strings 

Fr  'in  the  I.(«  .Angeles  Times  Jan  21  IWS] 
Brinc.ino    CJovernment    H<ime 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  federal 
government  will  pour  out  some  $17  billion 
in  grants-in-aid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments Virtually  every  federal  department 
and  agency  is  involved  in  some  way  in  more 
than  400  such  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  tigures  complied  recently 
by  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Com- 
mittee these  federal  handouts  could  run  to 
more  than  $50  billion  a  year  by  1975 

Tliat  possibility  deeply  concerns  many 
Anicricins  because  it  seems  to  signal  the 
prospect  of  eventual  destructiao  of  t>ur  fed- 
eral  system. 

To  reverse  the  ■trend  .md  bolster  that 
system,  the  Reptiblican  Ccxirdinatlng  Com- 
mittee sv.|rgest3  that  a  start  be  made  at  once 
on  a  three-[)art  program. 

Recalling  a  prediction  by  President  John- 
son last  year  that  irrants-in-aid  may  quad- 
ruple in  live  years,  the  committee  notes  this 
increase  would  skyrocket  federal  contribu- 
tions above  $60  billion  by  1973.  la  the  view 
of  the  committee,  this  would  mean  the  end 
of  our  traditional  federal  system  and  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  virtual  monopoly  of  power 
in  Washington." 

The  50  states  3.000  counties,  35.000  munic- 
ipalities and  43.000  school  and  special  dis- 
tricts would  be  reduced  to  subdivisions 
taking  orders  from  administrators  who  liand 
out  the  moi^ey.  ■  it  adds. 

President  Johnson  liimself  recognizes  that 
a  restructuring  of  the  program  is  necessary 
because  expansion  of  grants  increases  red 
tape,  causes  delays  places  an  extr.-".  burden  on 
states  and  hobbles  comprehensive  planning 
Yet  his  own  recommendations  have  almost 
doubled  the  grants  in  the  past  three  years 

The  GOP  group  proposes  consolidation  of 
the  400-plus  individual  grant  programs  into 
nuie  broad  grant  categories  covering  major 
helds  ol  domestic  .ictivlty  It  also  calls  for 
federal  income  tax  credits  for  slate  and  local 
taxes  .ind  federal  sharing  of  tax  revenues 
with  state  and  local  covernments. 

Tlie  unprecedented  centralization  of  deci- 
sion-making at  the  federal  level  has  created 
a  \eri table  maze  of  paperwork,  controls,  du- 
plication and  confusion  requiring  ever  larger 
numbers  of  government  employees  at  .ill 
levels. 

The  results  have  been  a  failure  of  tl.e 
programs  to  perform  as  promised  and  ever- 
m'lunting  administrative  costs  which  deprive 
the  taxpayer  of  full  value  on  his  tax  dollar. 

■  There  is  growing  awareness  that  the  pres- 
ent entangled  system,  dominated  by  federal 
t'l-'vernnient,  is  neither  an  elTective  nor  de- 
sirable way  to  administer  the  needed  ex- 
pansion in  domestic  services.  '  says  the  com- 
mittee 

Consolidation  would  leave  to  recipient  gov- 
ernments the  Judgments  on  the  exact  ap- 
plication of  funds  Within   the  bounds  of  a 
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particular  category  It  would  enable  state 
and  local  governments  to  use  funds  for 
specittc  projects  most  urgently  needed  In 
their  areas  Instead  of  being  bound  by  federal 
priorities. 

The  tax  credit  system  would  permit  local 
entitles  to  meet  costs  of  expanded  services 
through  local  levies  rather  than  through  in- 
creased federal  subventions. 

Under  the  revenue  sharing  proposal  federal 
funds  would  be  apportioned  among  the  states 
in  the  basis  of  population.  They  would,  how- 
ever, be  adjusted  to  cover  both  variations  in 
tax  collection  efforts  and  the  greater  needs 
of  poorer  states. 

Full  implementation  of  the  program  ob- 
viously must  await  a  time  when  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  national  defense  have 
subsided  and  federal  expenditures  are  under 
arm  control.  But  the  committee  Insists  that 
a  start  can  be  made  in  fiscal  1969  on  a  grad- 
ual consolidation  of  the  grant  programs. 
Such  a  step,  requiring  no  additional  federal 
expenditures,  should  work  to  assure  the  tax- 
payer of  a  better  shake  for  his  tax  dollar. 

Decentralization  would,  naturally.  Increase 
the  autonomy  of  local_government  and  give 
the  taxpayer  a  greater  voice  in  how  his  money 
is  to  be  spent.  Voters  have  direct  access  to 
their  local  officials,  whereas  federal  officials 
are  often  so  Insulated  that  they  can  hand 
down  decisions  without  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  citizens  immediately  involved. 

The  GOP  proposal  is  sound.  It  squares 
With  the  thinking  of  many  economists  and 
should  be  given  congressional  consideration 
at   the   earliest   feasible   moment. 

To  those  who  continue  to  push  for  more 
and  more  centralization  we  can  only  recall 
the  recent  words  of  Daniel  P.  Mojmlhan, 
former  assistant  secretary  of  labor,  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Harvard  University,  and  a  longtime 
member  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action : 

"The  federal  government  is  good  at  col- 
lecting taxes  and  it  is  rather  bad  at  dis- 
bursing services.  Liberals  must  divest  them- 
selves of  the  notion  that  the  nation,  espe- 
cially the  cities  of  the  nation,  can  be  run 
from  agencies  in  Washington." 

As  the  New  York  Daily  News  points 
out  in  its  editorial  titled  "In  Defense  of 
Federalism": 

The  alternative  to  the  GOP  scheme  is  not 
pleasant  to  behold:  an  ever-growing  central 
government  making  local  authorities  Jump 
and  dance  like  puppets  at  the  end  of  the 
Federal  purse  strings. 

And  I  can  only  emphasize  what  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  concluded;  namely, 
that^- 

The  GOP  proposal  Is  sound.  It  squares 
with  the  thinking  of  many  economists  and 
should  be  given  congressional  consideration 
at  the  earliest  feasible  moment. 

The  special  study  group  of  the  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee  which  pre- 
pared the  report  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford 
University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

The  report  follows: 
The  Restoration  or  Federalism  in  America 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  of  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee's  Study  Group  on  Revenue 
Sharing  is  designed  to  amplify  the  statement 
we  made  in  April  1967,  under  the  same  title, 
and  to  present  in  more  specific  terms  a  plan 
to  right  the  current  imbalance  In  Federal- 
State  relationships. 

We  wish  to  stress  the  need  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  this  paper  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  manner.  Our  first  recom- 


mendation— the  gradual  conversion  from 
specialized  grants  to  consolidated  program 
grants — requires  no  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  should  be  acted  upon  with- 
out delay. 

However,  It  Is  obvious  that  with  continued 
inflation  and  a  budget  deficit  as  high  as  *35 
billion  this  fiscal  year  mentioned  by  the  Pres- 
ident, no  sizable  program  of  revenue  sharing 
or  tax  credit  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  can  be  implemented  at  this 
time,  except  to  the  extent  that  funds  cur- 
rently being  used  for  existing  programs  can 
be  diverted  to  these  new  plans.  With  a  proper 
ordering  of  spending  priorities,  we  believe 
that  these  programs  can  be  initiated  to  a 
limited  degree  in  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Full  im- 
plementation nrust  await  a  time  when  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  national  defense, 
which  we  have  consistently  supported,  have 
subsided,  and  Federal  expenditures  are  firmly 
under  control. 

THE    DECLINE    OP    FEDERALISM 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  the 
Founding  Fathers  met  in  Plilladelphla  to 
"establish  and  ordain  (this)  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  '  They  estab- 
lished this  Republic  upon  the  principle  of 
a  proper  dispersal  of  governmental  power,  a 
Federal  system  of  checks  and  balances  with 
authority  allocated  to  several  branches  and 
levels  of  government.  The  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  learned  from  hlstoiy  that  cen- 
tralization of  power  leads  to  tyranny,  that 
no  matter  how  well  Intended,  good  govern- 
ment is  no  substitute  for  self-government, 
and  that  the  only  lasting  safeguard  of  the 
liberty  of  citizens  and  communities  is  a  sys- 
tem that  prevents  any  single  segment  of  gov- 
ernment from  being  able  to  control  all  the 
others. 

In  recent  decades,  and  especially  during 
the  1960's,  a  trend  toward  centralization  in 
Washington  of  decision-making  on  domestic 
public  services  has  been  apparent.  If  left  un- 
checked this  trend  may  destroy  the  system 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  created,  which 
our  generation  inherited,  and  which  we  hope 
to  bequeath  to  our  children  and  children's 
children.  This  trend  is  evidenced  most  vividly 
by  the  unparalleled  growth  of  specialized 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  from  a  few 
dozen  costing  $1  billion  annually  not  long 
ago  to  over  400  programs  requiring  $17  bil- 
lion today.  These  programs  now  cover  vir- 
tually the  entire  range  of  domestic  public 
services. 

A  number  of  fundamental  political  and 
administrative  problems  have  been  created 
by  this  proliferation  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. The  maze  of  separate  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  forms  has  generated  an  unprece- 
dented lack  of  program  coordination,  and 
confusion  and  disharmony  among  different 
levels  of  government.  The  results  have  been 
a  failure  of  these  programs  to  perform  as 
promised,  and  ever-mounting  administrative 
costs  which  deprive  the  taxpayer  of  full  value 
on  his  tax  dollar. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  Federal  financial 
Inducements  followed  by  detailed  Federal 
controls  and  restrictions.  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  school  districts  have  learned 
In  recent  years  that  they  are  no  longer  mas- 
ters of  their  own  affairs.  Attempting  to  get 
the  most  In  Federal  funds.  States  and  locali- 
ties may  fall  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
their  citizens  because  Federal  money  is  ac- 
cepted for  other,  less  important,  purposes 
and  must  be  matched  with  local  fluids.  In 
this  way,  centrally  established  priorities 
often  determine  what  will  be  done  even 
though  needs  differ  widely  Irom  State  to 
State  and  from  locality  to  locality.  There 
are  now  very  few  activities  in  which  a  State 
or  community  makes  decisions  based  strictly 
on  merit — it  usually  first  determines  what 
Federal  money  is  available,  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly. 

When  citizens  are  aggrieved  by  an  act  of 
government,  they  can  generally  unseat  their 


locally  elected  officials — county  commission- 
ers, city  councilman,  mayors,  and  governors. 

But  they  are  frequently  helpless  and 
frustrated  when  it  comes  to  the  acts  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  Washington.  Federal  officials 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  reach  of  local 
residents  that  they  can  make  decisions  affect- 
ing the  vital  interests  and  livelihoods  of  those 
Citizens  without  taking  their  wishes  into 
consideration. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  plan  of  action  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  greater  author- 
ity In  the  Federal  bureaticracy.  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  State  and  local  governments  m 
the  provision  of  domestic  public  services,  and 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

WHAT  CAUSED  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTAL POWER  IN  WASHINGTON? 

A  \ariety  of  reasons  have  been  cited  for 
the  growth  In  Federal  power  and  the  decline 
in  home  rule  and  local  self-government.  But 
the  main  cause  is  the  growth  of  specialized 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  Moreover,  according  to 
President  Johnson  the  present  400  or  more 
programs  and  $17  billion  in  annual  expendi- 
tures Is  intended  to  be  merely  the  beginning. 
On  March  18.  1967,  the  President  told  the 
State  governors  that  Federal  grants-in-aid 
will  quadruple  in  the  next  five  years.  The 
President  added : 

"What  we  fu-e  living  through  together  are 
the  birth  pangs  of  a  fundamentally  new 
process  in  American  government — a  new  kind 
of  Federalism — Federal-State  interaction 
never  contemplated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers." 

The  President  was  undoubtedly  correct  In 
saying  that  the  Founding  Fathers  never  con- 
templated such  action.  In  fact,  they  would 
have  been  horrified  by  such  ideas. 

If  Federal  aid  Is  Increased  from  $17  billion 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  to  over  $60  billion 
by  1973,  it  will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
mean  the  end  of  the  Federal  system  as  en- 
visioned by  the  Founders,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  virtual  monopoly  of  power  In 
Washington.  For  these  plans  suggest  that  50 
State  governments,  3.000  counties.  35,000 
municipalities  and  townships  and  43,000 
school  and  special  districts  will  be  reduced 
to  6Ubdi\islons  which  take  most  of  their 
orders  from  the  Federal  administrators  who 
hand  out  the  money. 

What  makes  State  and  local  governments 
subordinate  subdivisions  is  not  merely  the 
flow  of  the  money,  whether  it  be  $1  billion 
or  $17  billion  or  more  than  $60  bilUon.  It  is 
that  Federal  funds  are  being  allocated  spe- 
cifically lor  thousands  of  State  and  local 
programs,  covering  virtually  all  of  their  ac- 
tivities, and  conditioned  upon  compliance 
with  innumerable  and  changing  Federal 
dictates. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  the  nixmber  of 
grant-in-aid  authorizations  and  In  expendi- 
tures for  these  programs  is  shown  In  the 
following  ti^bles: 

TABLE  1  NUMBER  OF  FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  AUTHOR- 
iZATIO'iS  IN  EFFECT,  1964*6.  BY  MAJOR  FUNCTION 
AND  PROGRAM 


Number  ol  aulhonzations 


Function  and  program 


Apr.  !, 
1964 


Jan  4.     Jan.  10, 
l%b         1966 


National  defense: 
Civil  detenseand  NationalGuard.  b 
Atomic  cnetgv_ .                         .  i> 
Stale  and  local  emergency  plan- 
ning                            .    .--  1 

Agriculture  and  related  resources: 

Commodity  distributions ? 

Rural  rcnewaL  .           .  -. -  3 

Land  and  water  resources 1 

Researcti  and  other  services 6 

Natural  resources: 

Land  and  water  resources 15 

Forest  resources -  6 

Mineral  resources 2 

Fish  and  wildlife  le'iources 8 

Recreational  activities -.  1 

Resource  surveys 1 


b 

b 

1 

1 

6 

6 

7 

18 

24 

6 

b 

? 

b 

11 

lb 

I 

3 

1 

1 
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T»Blf  I  -NU*»Bf(r  OF  FfOERAl  GRANT-IN  410  aiiThOP- 
I/ATIOW  IN  fFFECT  1964  66  BT  WA lOR  FUNCTION 
AND  (>ROGRAM     ContiniMd 


Function  an<]  pio^rini 


Munbar  of  avOiorizalioas 


Apr  1. 
1964 


Jan.  4,    Jan.  la. 
1965       1966 


Commeic«  and  traniportalion 
Aviation 
Witer  trinsportatioii 

Hii;hwar> 

Ajvanc«(n«n(  oi  Duun'^ss 

Art»d  fedeveiopnient 

fefuiatio"  of  Su^iiM'; 
Housing  and  community  ()«*e'op- 
menl 

Aids  (0  private  housing  . 

Public  housing 

Uiftan  ien««rai  and  Jsvfkipnient  . 
H*3't^    iJOor   jnii  *eH.*fe 

Health  ^»t»c«  anil  "fse^'ch 

I  Jbor  ind  xanpo*ef 

PuDiic  issistanc* 

[Conomic  oppoilunity  piogianis 

Other  weltare  services 
f  ilucation 

AssistaiKi  lor  elementary  ma 
secondary  educadun 

i^^itstance  for  hiiihef  eJucaimii 

■Wence  e^ootion  iif)  "^search    . 

UMef  Mdi  to  education 
veteram  ImmMj  and  sarvces     <«! 

erans'  lios#ita4]  and  medti  in'f 
ue"eiai  government 

Tu  idministration 

P''->Dertv  management 


? 

? 

2 

b 

5 

5 

9 

ID 

I? 

3 

4 

7 

4 

4 

10 

I 

7 

? 

? 

? 

? 

3 

IJ 

19 

27 

« 

63 

K 

9 

9 

9 

./ 

U 

12 

li 

15 

Si 

IS 

31 

i 

4 

\1 

1 

1 

72 

S 

5 

b 

n 

26 

38 

1 

3 

3 

) 

3 

3 

8 

9 

9 

ToUl 


239 


2t3 


399 


Source'  Library  of  Congress.  1966  Later  data  unavailable. 

TABLS.  .'  FEDERAL  AID  [XPfNOITURES  I'*  RELATION  T* 
TOTAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  TO  STATE-LOCAL 
RLVE.NUE,  195»-68 


Totil  eipcnditures  lot  aid  to  Slate  and  loc«. 

govirnnrants.  budgel  and  trust  accounts 

As  a  re'- 

4j  a  per- 

As a  per- 

cent of 

cent  o( 

cent  ol 

Amount 

loui 

domestic 

bUte- 

(millions) 

cash  pay- 

cash pay- 

lucal 

ments  10 

ments  to 

levenue 

M.935 

the  public  the  public 

1958   

i.9 

14.2 

12.0 

19S9     

6,669 

7.') 

IS.O 

14.6 

•.960    

7,040 

7.4 

15.6 

13  8 

1961          

7,112 
7.893 

7.3 

li.O 
15.6 

13.2 

196.' 

13.5 

1963 

8.634 

7  6 

16.1 

13.7 

1964   

10.141 

8  4 

17.5 

14.8 

196i 

10.904 
12.960 

«  9 
9.4 

17  7 
18.8 

14.7 

1966 

15.6 

1967  estimate... 

lb.  366 

9.6 

19.5 

16.0-17.0 

136aesfainate... 

17.439 

IJ.  1 

20.4 

L^) 

Source:  Bureau  o(  the  Budget,  1967 

'  I  icludes  uayments  lor  n  honal   lelense,  space.  >.\<l  inter- 
naironal  affairs  jno  finance. 
'<»(  available 

To  be  sure,  the  need  for  public  services 
has  ^rown  tremeiulously  with  the  increase  in 
population,  greater  urbanization  and  Indus- 
tridUzatlou.  The  issue  is  not  so  much  what 
level  of  public  .services  Is  to  be  provided. 
The  question  is  who  should  make  the  de- 
cisions: the  citizens  and  their  elected  locnl 
and  State  officials,  or  the  Federal  govern- 
ment  .lud   Its   administrative  officials. 

The  multiplication  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
gr.ims  to  well  over  400  at  this  time  has. 
in  many  cases,  resulted  m  virtual  chaos  With 
so  many  overlapping  activities,  often  several 
Federal  .sigencies  are  r-ngaged  In  parallel  or 
■iiiiuUr  pursuit.s.  iiiimetlmes  in  competition 
with  each  other. 

John  Gardner.  Secretary  of  Heaitb,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations In  the  fall  of  1966: 

■  In  almost  every  domestic  program  we  are 
encountering  crises  of  organization.  Co- 
ordination among  Federal  agencies  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Communications  be- 
tween   '.he    various    levels    of    goverrunent-- 


Pederal      .'Atate.    local     Is    casual     .ind     incf- 
tertlve  ■■ 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. Charles  L  .Schultze.  referred  at  the  same 
Congressional  hearings  to  the  problem  of 
exr-es8lve  •ategoi^zatlon  of  Federal  grant-iu- 
.ild  programs  "  and  stated: 

Where  they  have  been  categorized  they 
have  had  the  unfortunate  result  of  remov- 
ing from  State  and  locaf  executives  pow- 
er In  rheir  own  housi'  We  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  kefp  (lolnu  that,  we  ought  to  be 
moving  in  the  other  rllrectlon." 

And  even  the  President  has  criticized  pres- 
ent arrangement.'s  In  a  message  to  Congress 
last  March  he  said 

•There  are  today  a  very  large  ntimber  of 
individual  grant-in-aid  programs,  each  with 
Its  own  set  of  special  requirements,  separate 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  cost-shar- 
ing ratios,  allocation  formulas,  .idmlnlstra- 
tlve  arrangements,  and  financial  procedures 
This  proliferation  increases  red-t.ipe  and 
causes  delay.  It  places  extra  burden.s  .  n 
State  and  local  official-^  It  hinders  their 
comprehensive    planning  lundamenl.tl 

restructuring   of    our   grant-in-aid    programs 
U  essential.  " 

Notwithstanding  this  decl.iration.  the 
President  has  subnmied  numerous  retjuesus 
ror  new  specialized  ,iid  programs  at  everv 
recent  session  of  CuiiKre-sa  In  lact.  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  uf  authorizations 
from  J39  in  .\pnl,  1964.  to  well  over  400  at 
the  present  time  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
his   recommend.itlon.-i 

This  discrepancy  between  word  and  deed 
suggests  that  the  Administration  m  merely 
paying  Up  service  to  the  principles  if  Fed- 
eralism, while  U  continues  to  amass  power 
in  Its  own  hands  at  the  expen.se  of  ^^tates 
and  communities  The  record  .shows  that 
the  Administration  has  consistently  opposed 
proposals  that  would  etTectivelv  restore  bal- 
ance to  our  Federal  svstem  Small  wonder 
that  iti  (-redibilitt/  onp  h.as  widened,  and  that 
the  American  public  and  Congress  :ire  in- 
creasingly unwilling  to  accept  omrial  claims 
at  face  value 

t-EDEBAL    riNANCl.^L    AID     TO    ST.^TE    AND    LOCAL 
COVmNMtNTS 

Tl',e  demands  upon  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments lor  public  services  have  multiplied 
m  recent  years  and  they  will  continue  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  puce  Just  in  the  past  ten 
years.  State  .ind  luc.il  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, health  and  welfare,  highways,  nat- 
ural resources,  and  similar  purposes  have 
jumped  from  *43  billion  to  $95  billion,  an 
increase  of  121  percent  compared  with  a 
simultaneotts  growth  m  national  income  of 
only  73  percent  More  than  four-tifths  of  the 
(52  billion  expenditure  rl.se  was  financed 
by  State  and  local  gosernments  from  their 
own  sources,  but  only  by  imposing  upon 
their  citizens  continuing  rounds  of  tax 
boosts  Between  1959  and  1966  the  50 
States  enacted  19  new  major  taxes  and  230 
major  increases  m  t.ix  rates  .\ction  at  State 
legislative  sessions  m  r)67  suggests  that  this 
upward  trend  will  continue  Kven  so.  State 
and  local  Indebtedness  more  than  doubled 
during  the  decade  and  now  exceeds  »I0O  bil- 
lion Moreover,  the  financial  problems  of 
State  and  local  Kovernment.<t  have  been  ng- 
gravated  by  the  mrlationary  policies  of  the 
present  .^dmln:stratlon  and  by  exorbitant 
interest  rates  which  are  now  at  their  high- 
est level  m  almost  half  a  century 

.\lthough  most  go\ernment  services  In 
the  domestic  field  have  traditionally  been 
State  and  local  responsibilities,  the  ability 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  raise  ade- 
quate revenues  to  meet  the  sharp  Increase 
In  needs  is  in  most  cases  gravely  handicapped 
by  the  excessive  Federal  tax  burden  Fed- 
eral Income  U\x  rates  were  pushed  to  ex- 
tremely high  levels  during  World  War  II 
Although  most  of  the  Armed  Forces  were 
quickly  disbanded  alter  the  end  of  the  war. 


income  tax  r.ites  were  reduced  only  slightly. 
while  many  excise  tax  rates  were  In  fact  In- 
creased, and  the  growing  revenues  were 
used  to  expand  the  Federal  establlphmpni 
out  of  proportion  .St.ite  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
support  their  activities  adequately  if  this 
Federal  tax  burden  did  not  hit  their  t.ix- 
paycrs  every  year  like  a  ton  of  bricks 

Stat*  and  local  tax  receipts  do  Increase-- 
wlfhout  rate  boosts  roughly  In  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy  But  Federal 
tax  receipts  grow  much  faster  due  to  the 
graduated  nature  of  the  Federal  income  tax, 
which  to  the  individual  nir;ins  an  automatic 
Increase  in  tax  rates  as  his  Income  level 
advances  Also  as  the  \alue  of  the  dollar 
shrinks  and  incomes  go  up,  income  t:ixe.s 
may  grow  faster  than  real  personal  income 
This  means  that  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax  as  well  as  the  receipts  from  it.  prow 
rapidly  and  disprciportlonately  without 
higher  Federal  tax  rates — and  even  while 
tax   rates  are  being  reduced 

While  Federal  revenues  Increase  at  a 
rapid  puce  State  and  local  officials  must  as- 
sume the  political  risk  of  steady  rounds  of 
t.ix  increases  if.  m  order  to  meet  urgent  de- 
m:inds,  their  revenuejs  are  to  grow  faster 
than  the  economy  as  a  whole  Tlils  disparity 
has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
i^teadv  and  rapid  increase  in  Federal  granf.s- 
iii-ald 

HOW   CAN    THE   TREND  OP  CENTRALIZATION 
BE    ARRESTED? 

We  believe  that  the  prime  aim  .ind  ob- 
jective of  any  drive  to  ease  -the  hnanci.il 
strain  on  St-ite  and  local  government  should 
be  a  program  of  a  gradual  step-by-slep  re- 
dUL-tion  in  the  Federal  tax  burden  llirough 
.1  .series  of  cuts  in  income  t.ut  rates. 

riie  Federal  government  should  steadily 
reduce  it.3  .shaje  of  the  l.ix  doll;u  bO  that 
.Stales  and  local  governments  can  simul- 
taneously increase  their  share  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  soundest  method  of  relieving 
the  pressure  mi  State  and  local  government 
unances. 

A  program  of  cutting  Federal  tax  rales 
must  go  hand  la  hand  with  Federal  ex- 
penditure control  so  as  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  huge  budgetary  deficits  which 
can  result  in  a  steady  shrinking  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reduction 
m  -he  (ioU.ir  amounts  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures But  we  believe  that  further  growth  m 
Fetleral  expenditures  must  be  controlled  .so 
.13  to  ;ussure  that  deficits  and  inflation  do 
not  result  The  major  aim  must  be  a  gradual. 
continued  reduction  in  the  slice  of  the  tax 
dollar  which  the  Federal  government  takes. 
However,  because  of  the  built-in  growth  m 
receipts  from  the  Federal  Income  tax.  we 
believe  that  Uie  Federal  government  should 
continue  to  aid  in  the  Unancmg  of  vit.il 
'  public  services  provided  by  State  and  local 
governments,  such  as  education,  wellare. 
health  and  highways. 

In  other  words,  the  money  flow  from  the 
Federal  government  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  presently  totals  $17  billion 
aniiua.lv  and  has  shown  a  tendency  to  grow, 
should  for  now  be  maintained  but  Imuted 
and  phased  into  a  better  plan  The  flow  of 
money  Is  not  itself  the  chief  i  .uise  of  the 
ever-growing  accumulation  of  power  in 
Washington  and  the  danger  to  the  Feder.il 
system  of  government  The  danger,  insidious 
but  powerful,  results  from  the  splintering  of 
grants-in-aid  into  hundreds  of  programs  and 
from  the  minute  conditions  and  close  regu- 
lations accompanying  them 

A    NEW   REPIBLICAN    I'l.AN 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  problems 
can  be  solved  In  various  ways  We  also  be- 
lieve that  a  combin.iiion  of  several  methods 
will  be  the  most  etfective  way  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  we  propose  a  plan  of  action  con- 
sisting of  three  major  parts  to  advance  our 
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commitment  to  a  more  balanced  and  effec- 
tive Federal-State  partnership. 

Consolidated  program  grants 
Instead  of  grants  for  hundreds  of  different 
programs,  and  thousands  of  projects,  Federal 
funds  to  State  and  local  governments  should 
be  alloc.aed  to  a  few  broad  functional  areas 
such  a-s  education,  welfare,  and  health,  with 
the  decisions  as  to  the  exact  application  of 
the  funds  left  to  the  recipient  governments. 
■=uch  consolidation  would  have  many  ad- 
vantaets  It  would  enable  State  and  local 
governments  to  applv  funds  to  the  specific 
project  most  urgently  needed  in  their  areas, 
rather  than  permitting  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  set  priorities. 

In  addition,  a  system  of  consolidated  pro- 
pram  grants  would  reduce  the  substantial 
.idminlstraUve  costs  and  burdens  which  have 
been  imposed  at  all  levels  of  government  by 
the  current  method  of  specialized  grant 
assistance.  Each  of  the  more  than  400  grant 
programs  generates  a  need  for  additional 
administrative  personnel  and  expenses  to 
comply  with  Federal  requirements  and 
standards.  This  has  been  a  major  cause  of 
the  mushroom  growth  in  the  government 
bureaucracy  at  all  levels,  which  over  the  past 
t«n  years  fias  increased  at  more  than  three 
limes  the  rate  of  population  growth,  from 
7  6  million  to  a  total  of  11.7  million  em- 
ployees. By  permuting  the  combining  of  ad- 
ministrative functions  and  by  promoting 
uniformity  of  procedures,  consolidated  pro- 
gram grants  would  sharply  reduce  the  need 
lor  personnel  and  would  be  a  far  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  method  of  providing 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

In  view  of  the  startling  growth  in  the 
number  of  specialized  grant  programs  in  the 
last  few  years,  the  immediate  need  Is  to  re- 
verse this  trend  of  proliferation  by  holding 
to  an  absolute  minimum  the  establishment 
(^f  new  grant  programs,  and  by  beginning  to 
consolidate  existing  grants  into  broader 
categories. 

While  recognizing  that  grant  consolida- 
tion must  be  a  gradual,  evolutionary  process, 
we  believe  that  Immediate  steps  should  be 
Uiken  to  reduce  the  number  of  grants,  es- 
pecially m  those  functional  areas  where  pro- 
liferation has  been  most  pronounced.  For 
cx;imple.  in  the  field  of  health  the  nimiber 
of  grant  programs  Jumped  from  58  to  86  ' 
In  Just  the  two-year  period  1964  to  1966;  in 
education  the  increase  is  even  sharper,  from 
37  to  82  over  the  same  two  years;  other 
examples  are  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment (from  17  to  32  programs)  and  nat- 
ural resources  i  f rom  33  to  54 1  isee  Table  1). 
We  recommend  that  Congress  amend  legis- 
lation in  these  fields  to  consolidate  grants 
into  broader  categories  beginning  in  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  To  provide  for  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  the  use  of  consolidated  program 
grants,  the  amounts  provided  in  each  of 
these  areas  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  should  be 
held  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  appropriation. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  year  in  adopting  Re- 
publican amendments  which  esUtblished  a 
consolidated  program  grant  approach  in  the 
l.iw  enforcement  and  juvenile  delinquency 
fields. 

For  the  longer  run,  we  envi.'ion  the  con- 
solidation of  the  more  than  400  specialized 
(,-rant  litlcs  now  in  existence  into  a  small 
number  of  program  grant  categories.  There 
should  be  one  program  grant  for  each  major 
domestic  field  of  activity,  with  each  to  be 
administered  by  a  single  Federal  agency.  Us- 
ing these  guidelines,  possible  consolidated 
program  grant  categories  are  the  following 
luae— and   these  are   only  rough   guides  for 


purposes  of  Initial  discussion  and  to  provide 
a  framework  for  more  detailed  study. 

1.  Agriculture. 

2.  Natural  Resources. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Housing,  Community  Development,  and 
Commerce. 

5.  Health. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Public  Assistance  and  Economic  Oi>por- 

tunitv. 

8.  Unemployment  Compenration. 
9    General  Government. 
Tlie  number  of  existing  specialized  grants 

and  the  amounts  currently  budgeted  within 
each  of  these  possible  categories  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables: 


Table  3.— Number  of  specxali:.rd  grant-m- 
atd  authorizations  unthin  each  o;  7ii7ic  po.s.si- 
blc  consolidated  program  grant  categories 

I  Number   of    uuthorizations    | 
Consolidated    program    t'ranl    title: 

Agriculture    ^^ 

Natural  Resources °* 

Transportation   ^" 

Housing,  Community  Development, 

and  Commerce ^^ 

Health "^ 

Education    ^^ 

Public  Assistance  and  Economic 

Opportunity    ^^ 

Unemployment  Compensation 5 

General  Government 2^ 

Total    ^^^ 

'  As  of  January  10.  1966. 

Source:    Library   of    Congrcsr..    1066,    L.^tcr 
data  unavailable. 

TABLE4  -  AMOUNTS  BUDGtTID  FOR  SPICIALUI  U  GRAMS- 
r:-f.|D  BY  9  POSSlELf  COriSOllDATlD  PROGRA','  CKAtn 

cMLGORiLS.igbt-sa 

ix;  enriituiei  ii.  ndliion'  cl  dnlliirsl 


'  The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Services  Act.  passed  by  Congress  in  1956  wiUi 
full  Republican  support,  merged  about  ten 
of  these  programs  into  a  broader  public 
health  services  grant  category. 
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?4j 

«.tb6 

7:o 


A^i.c-.ture 

Natural  r»source5 

Transportation. .. 

Housing,  community  developiiieiii 

and  commefce ,  ,., 

Health      .--- •'" 

tducation    ..         trnj 

Public  assistance ',  u// 

Unemployment  compeiiiation «s 

General  government —     ''•' 


W5 

<,063 

962 

1,6M 

2.229 

4.S21 

lib 

173 


1958 


•j4l 
4,094 

■/  498 

b,3!7 
bij2 
!06 


Total 


12,961    15.367      17.439 


Source:  bureau  o  the  Budgel,  1967. 
We  recognize  that  it  mr.y  be  desirable  in 
exceptional  cases  for  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment  to  sponsor  new  specialized  grant  pro- 
grams to  meet  emerging  problems  of  recog- 
nized national  scope  and  urgency  and,  by 
offering  to  match  funds,  to  encourage  States 
to  support  such  programs.  Federal  stimula- 
tive grants  of  this  type  should  be  authorized 
for  a  maximum  of  three  to  five  years,  and 
the  Federal  contribution  should  steadily  de- 
cline over  that  period,  after  which  the  spe- 
ciahzed  grant  would  be  merged  ulth  the 
appropriate  consolidated  program  grant. 

Many  examples  exist  where  a  specialized 
grant  was  authorized  for  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  States,  but  a  few 
years  later  became  an  institutionaiized  and 
vested  Interest  with  Federal  contributions 
steadily  increasing. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  all  grant  as- 
sistance— with  the  exception  cf  me  revenue 
sharing  proposed  in  subsequent  paragraphs — 
should  be  channeled  through  consolidated 
program  grants.  Exceptions,  if  any.  need  to 
be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Otherwise,  the  con- 
solidated program  grant  method  we  propose 
will  not  achieve  the  desired  objectives. 
Federal  income  tax  credits 
As  mentioned  previously,  one  of  the  major 
reasons  lor  the  rapid  growth  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  grants-in-aid  Is  the  difficulty 


which  State  and  local  governmenU:  experi- 
ence in  raising  adequate  revenues  from  their 
own  tax  resources  to  finance  expanding  pub- 
lic service  needs.  Tlie  excessive  Federal  tax 
burden  which  accounts  for  65  percent  cl  all 
taxation  in  the  United  Suites  and  o\er  90 
jicrceiU  of  Income  taxation  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  restricting  State  and  local  tax  ef- 
lorus. 

An  effective  nie.ms  of  enabling  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  themselves 
more  adequately  is  the  granting  of  credits  on 
the  Federal  Income  tax  lor  a  portion  ol  ti'X'S 
paid  to  lliose  siovernnunUs.  Such  credits 
coulu  be  made  a\aUable  lor  a'i  State  and 
local  taxes  which  are  presently  deductible 
lor  Federal  income  lax  purposes,  or  M  least 
lor  those  types  of  taxes  which  are  rircseiuly 
impojed  wuhin  all  States  A  credit  would  le 
a  more  effective  v,.;y  to  suinuiate  .'-t.ite  and 
local  taxes  and  reduce  the  burden  u:  federal 
luxation  than  deduction  Irom  lu.Kable  in- 
come . 

V'e  do  not  believe  that  Federal  t.ix  credits 
should   be  permuted  only  :ur  suue  income 
taxes    as  has  sometimes  been  suggested    This 
would  force  all  States  lo  adopt  a  particular 
tax.    although    the    citizens    of    .some    Slates 
clearly   preler  other   types  cf   taxation,   ll   is 
highly  improper  for  tlie  Federal  Government 
lo  pressure  the  citizens  of  some  Slates  into 
a  /'trm  of  taxation  which  they  do  not  favor. 
A  svstem  I'l   Federal   tax  credits  for  State 
and    local    laxes    would    have    a    number    of 
advanlaires.'   It  would  encourase  and  lacili- 
tate   the   ettorts   of   State   and   1  ical    govern- 
mentt  to  meet  the  costs  of  expanded  services 
through    taxes   raised   by    them   raiher   thi.n 
through     increased     Federal     grants-in-aid. 
Thus,  tax  credits  would  lend  to  combine  the 
authority    to   spend   with   the    responsibililv 
vo   tax   III  the   provision   of   State   and    li^^al 
services.  We  believe  this  to  he  a  sound  prin- 
ciple. Also,  lor  each  Stale  and  UyCal   tax  i.i- 
crease  prompted  by  a  lax  credit  system.  Fed- 
eral lax  collections  and  the  Federal  share  i  1 
ihe    tax    dollar    would    lend    'o    be    reduced. 
This  v.culd  help  restore  n  more  jiro^er  b..l- 
ance  t-o  the  roles  of  Federal.  Slate,  and  local 
governments  In  the  field  ol   t:ixation. 

In  fome  fields  such  lis  education  ;  n  im- 
jxirtant  share  of  the  responsibility  i--  borne 
by  private  institutions  and  their  suppor'- 
ers-  If  financial  aid  goes  only  to  public  in- 
stitutions, the  existing  balance  could  be 
shifted  strongly  toward  public  education. 
This  could  effectivsly  be  remedied  in  pnrt  hy 
the  L'ranting  of  Federal  income  t.ax  credits 
for  tuition  and  certain  other  expenses  i:i 
education.  Financial  aid  programs  such  as 
this  must  be  caretuUv  designed,  -..long  vrh 
other  needed  education  programs,  1 1  include 
significant  assistance  to  young  people  from 
families  with  the  n"<*alesl  financial  reed. 

In  addition  to  t.ix  credits  for  State  and 
local  taxes  and  for  certain  education  ey- 
jienses.  v.e  recommend  that  Congress  in- 
crease the  credit  on  Federal  estate  laxps  for 
pBvmcnt  <1  Slate  ;nheriianc<?  and  r-'^'-Alc 
taxes,  .\n  iiicrease  in  this  credit,  which  cur- 


'  In  view  of  the  present  grave  f.scal  titua- 
tion  resulting  frcm  unsound  Dcmcjcrat^c 
economic  policies,  some  temporary  formula 
to  narrow  the  initial  application  of  a  t.ix 
credit  i^nd  to  reduce  the  inini'-diatc  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  may  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. One  Fucgesled  method  of  achieving 
this  objective  v.ould  be  a  floor  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tax  credit  expressed  ..s  a  per- 
centage oi  adjusted  gross  income.  Ucing  f >  r 
examr/ie  a  5  percent  fioor.  a  fanuly  earning 
iS.OOO  cjuld  lake  an  income  tax  credit  ;..)r 
ihe  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  paid  in 
excess  of  *400.  but  would  continue  to  take 
a  -l-.x  deduction  for  the  first  *400.  A  floor  <  l 
this  ivpe  v.ould  tend  t-o  provide  the  full  ben- 
efits oi  the  credit  lo  new  State  and  local 
taxes,  which  is  the  mam  purpose,  and  would 
minimize  the  ••windfall"  effect  of  granting 
relief  from  existing  State  and  local  levies. 
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rrn'lv  averages  20  percent  Instend  of  the 
.irUMially  intended  80  percent  would  en- 
able the  States  to  collect  the  major  re«^&U 
■  >f  these  taxes  This  particular  rend)u.stm?ht 
would  help  restore  a  better  tjBlniice  to  the 
Federal  system  through  :i  Mmple  ch.-inge  to 
III  psirtbllshed  procedure 

Reirnur  ^haritfj 

Tax  crertlts  ,is  prnpiTAed  will  U'>(  dimpletely 
itlevtate  the  problem  nf  Inadequate  Stale 
lud  loc.il  revenues  Eventually,  the  tax  credit 
inethtKl  should  help  permit  State  and  local 
^uveriiments  to  raise  tiix  rues  more  oom- 
meuiurate  with  growing  demands  lor  pub- 
lic services  but  lull  success  will  require  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  action  over  a  number 
I)!  years  We  therefore  propose  a  revenue 
sharing  program  to  help  till  the  gap  between 
St  lie    .I'd   loc:.l  revenue   needs  and   sources 

Under  this  plan  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  to  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments a  portion  of  Federal  income  tax  re- 
ceipts with  minimum  restriction  on  the  use 
of  the  funds  This  rev.'ntie  sharing  concept 
hi>s  received  great  popular  support  through- 
out the  nation  Discussion  ha«  brought  rec- 
ognition 'that  this  method  of  providing  aid 
Wiiultl  permit  state  and  local  ofTlclnls  to 
exercise  maximum  discretion  in  the  pro- 
■.  iflon  of  domestic  public  services,  and  would 
provide  immediate  relief  to  hard  pressed 
Stite  and  local  governments 

We  recommend  that  Congress  authorize 
ind  appropriate  a  revenue  sharing  fund  be- 
^rmnlng  ;n  Fiscal  Year  1969  In  an  amount 
That    IS  consistent   with  sound   fiscal   policy. 

.^s  .mother  means  of  providing  additional 
Federal  revenue  to  State  .ind  local  govern- 
ments. Congress  mav  find  It  appropri.ue  lo 
review  proposals  regarding  Federnl  p.iyments 
:n  lieu  of  taxes  on  Federal  tax  exempt  prop- 
erty 

Divfibu/ion  and  aclmintyl ration  of  i-on.ioli- 
(luted  program  (jrantf  uiid  rn  enue  ^tianng 

There  are  many  provisions  related  to  the 
distribution  ;.nd  administration  of  both  con- 
solidated program  grants  and  the  revenue 
sharing  fund  to  which  particular  attention 
must  be  dlrec  ted.  The  legislative  details  Ciin 
best  be  determined  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Cingress  after  .vdequate  public 
hearings  However  to  be  equitable  and  work- 
able we  believe  that  the  t^nal  plan  should 
contain  provisioos  based  on  certain  prin- 
ciples .IS  discussed  below. 

1  Basic  Dt^tnbtition  by  State 

Funds  should  be  .ipportloned  :o  the  States 
generally  according  to  population,  but  ad- 
justed to  recognize  variations  in  tax  effort 
.md  the  greater  needs  of  the  fjoorer  States. 
.Additional  factors  such  .is  sch<X)l-age  popu- 
lation, incidence  of  disease,  geographical 
area,  tirbanizatlon.  etc  .  .is  appropriate,  may 
be  considered  for  some  consolidated  program 
grants 

2  .4//o<;ation  to  Local  Goiernment* 

The  initial  distribution  of  funds  should 
be  to  the  States.  However,  with  growing  ur- 
banization m  'lur  society  the  pressing  needs 
of  city  .md  other  local  government*  must 
be  recognized  .\ny  ftnal  plan  therefore,  must 
contain  appropriate  and  enforceable  provi- 
sions to  ensiire  that  Slate  governments  pass 
on  a  fair  share  to  units  .jf  local  government. 

3  Enforcement  of  Ctiil  Right k 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  prohibits  racial  discrimination  now 
.ipplies  to  all  State  aod  k>cal  programs  bene- 
fited by  Federal  gran\s-in-ald  Consolidated 
program  grants  and  revenue  sharing  wo'.ild 
continue  this  policy 

4  State  and  Local  Administration 

State  and  local  planning,  accounting  .md 
.lUdlting  requirements  must  be  established 
•o  ensure  that  funds  ,ire  used  for  the  broad 
purposes  intended,  but  without  imposing 
detailed  Federal  .ontrols 

5  Federal  Reiearcli  and  Technicnl  As- 
jisfance. 

A  reasonable  but  sniall  portion  of  the 
funds    within    each    consolidated    program 


gr.uit  in.iy  be  ret  iinecl  !>y  \\\t  l-rder.il  il.iv- 
eriiment  for  those  research  and  technical 
^tsslstance  activities  which  can  best  be  per- 
formed on  a  centrnlized  basis  with  the  bene- 
fits made  available  to  nil  States 

6.  Support  for  Non-Governmental  Actii'i- 
ttei 

Wherever  at  the  present  time  Federal 
grants  .ire  available  in  support  of  private 
non-governmental  activities,  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  enxure  continued  en'-ovirage- 
ment  of  the  benefited  activities  on  a  basis 
rel.ited  to  actual  neetl 

nils  IS  p:u-tlcularly  iniportant  for  private 
elementarv  and  secondary  schools  About  one 
m  every  seven  pupils  now  attends  .i  private 
flementary  or  secondary  sch<x)l  These 
sch<x)ls  constitute  an  Important  element  "1 
our  total  education  system,  and  provide  a 
degree  of  Ireedom  of  choice  lor  many  fami- 
nes 

I  LADING    BEVr.Nl  E    SOVRCES    TO    THE    STATES 

Some  observers  have  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  correct  the  current  imbal.mce  In 
the  Federal  system  is  for  the  f^ederal  Gov- 
ernment to  abolish  payments  u:>  the  States 
in  whatever  form,  and  reduce  Income  tax 
rates  accordingly.  Thus.  Stale  md  local  gov- 
errunents  would  iiave  more  fiscal  leeway, 
could  adequately  hnance  their  own  needs, 
and  would  regain  control  over  domestic  pub- 
lic   "services 

A  great  deal  may  be  said  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  of  letting  every  unit 
of  government  and  particularly  every  State 
raise  the  revenues  lor  whatever  it  sptcnds 
Certainly,  a  fair  balance  between  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  public  services  can  be 
.achieved  by  requiring  each  unit  or  level  of 
government  to  face  its  citizens  with  the  full 
tax  bin  for  services  provided  by  that  govern- 
ment 

But  this  basically  .sound  principle  does 
not  seem  to  offer  an  adequate  answer  to  some 
of  the  country's  urgent  problems  Certain 
areas  and  States  .tie  poorer  than  others, 
but  It  u  m  the  national  Interest  that  their 
residents.  .iS  Americans  wllh  equal  rights 
.md  responsibilities,  should  have  .iccess  to  an 
adequate  level  of  such  vital  public  services 
IS  education,  health,  welfare,  and  highways, 
without    bearing    an    excessive    tax    burden. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  .ilready  emphasized, 
the  rapid  built-in  growth  m  Federal  receipts 
through  the  graduated  income  tax  has  re- 
sulted In  Federai  preemption  of  the  most 
lucrative  revenue  sources  This  development 
has  made  it  very  dlfflcult  for  State  and  lo-al 
governments  to  expand  their  uax  revenues 
uiat  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  In 
legitimate  needs  lor  public  services 

Attempts  lo  dimmish  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral ,ud  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  In 
the  p.ist  .tnd  appear  to  be  no  more  promising 
In  the  future  Therefore,  complete  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  upon  the  basicaily  desirable 
method  of  reducing  Federal  lax  rates 

CONtHSION 

Ihe  1960's  have  witnessed  .i  tremendous 
exp.inslon  In  the  number  of  specialized 
grant-in-aid  programs  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal devices  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient  (or  .administering  .ind  financing 
expanded  domestic  public  services  within 
the  Sates  The  result  has  been  to  centr.Uize 
decision  making  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
m  the  Federal  Oo^ernmenl.  and  to  create 
a  verit.ible  maze  of  paperwork,  controls. 
dupUc.itlon.  and  confusion,  requiring  ever- 
larger  numbers  of  government  employees  .it 
;U1  levels. 

There  Is  growing  awareness  and  recogni- 
tion that  the  present  entangled  system. 
dominated  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
neither  .in  effective  nor  .i  desirable  way  to 
administer  the  needed  expansion  in  domestic 
public  services  This  is  particul.irly  true  for 
those  Great  Society  '  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  .md  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
.iirI  \Vei:.\re.  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 


p  >rluni;y  which  more  and  more  impinge  di- 
rectly oii  the  lives  and  institutions  of  the 
people  in  thousands  of  individual  communi- 
ties throughout  America  In  these  activities 
greater  participation,  flexibility  and  control 
at  the  Slate  and  l<x-nl  community  level  .ire 
absolutely  necessary. 

Some  advocates  of  Increasing  centraliza- 
tion as.sert  that  a  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment is  Inadequate  and  out-of-date  in  the 
last  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century  They  al- 
lege that  major  domestic  public  services 
must  now  be  provided  nationwide  and  uni- 
formly and  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  under  the  direction  and  control  of  '.ln' 
Federal  Government 

We.  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the  huge 
expansion  of  government  m  recent  decades 
makes  decentralization  more  important  .nul 
more  urgent  than  ever.  As  the  range  of  gov- 
ernment activities  has  expanded,  the  num- 
ber of  decisions  has  grown  so  much  that  a 
division  of  authority  among  several  groups 
of  officials  now  appears  far  more  needed 
than  It  was  m  the  simpler  days  of  small- 
scale  government  If  we  force  the  President 
and  Congress  to  give  most  i>f  their  time  to 
the  consideration  of  hundreds  of  domestic 
public  services,  we  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  devote  sufficient  sttulv  .md  atten- 
tion to  questions  of  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs which  only  they  can  decide  A  .suc- 
cession of  grave  cri.ses  bears  witness  lo  the 
need  for  permitting  the  top  ofTicials  of  our 
Federal  Government,  both  in  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branch,  to  focus  their  timi- 
and  etfort.s  on  these  matters 

We  have  sketched  in  this  report  a  pro- 
gram which  could  restore  strength  and  vlt.il- 
tty  to  our  Federal  system  of  government  and 
leave  its  capacity  for  preserving  Individual 
freedom  unimpaired  for  future  irenerations 
of  Americans  We  believe  a  combination  ol 
consolidated  program  grants,  income  t.ax 
credits,  and  revenue  sharing  to  be  the  most 
etfectlve  and  desirable  method  of  .ichleving 
those  ends  We  therefore  urge  Congress  to  act 
favorably  upon  the  loUowinc  recommenda- 
tions: 

1  Reverse  the  trend  in  the  proliler.ition 
of  specialized  grant-in-aid  program.s — now 
estimated  .it  well  over  400 — by  a  gradual  con- 
solidation of  grants  eventually  into  a  small 
number  of  program  gran*.s 

2  .Allow  Federal  income  tax  credits  for 
State  and  local  taxes  to  enable  State  and 
local  governments  to  finance  their  activities 
increasingly  under  their  own  powers  Stricter 
Federal  expenditure  control  and  a  gradual 
reduction  in  Federal  tax  rales  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  this  program 

3  Authorize  ani  appropriate  a  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  fund  to  be  allocated  to  States 
and  local  governments  with  minimum  re- 
strictions and  in  an  amount  consistent  with 
sound  fiscal  policy 
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Salem,  Oregon. 


lACTFINDING   MISSION   FOR 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
."Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
;hc    lentloman    from    California     I  Mr. 


'In  the  ub.=:cnrL'  (  f  a  representative  o:  the 
Republican  C-overnors  Association,  the  fol- 
lowing alternates  have  been  named:  Ronald 
Keagan.  Governor  of  the  State  of  California, 
Sacramento.  California;  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland.  Annapolis, 
M.-u-yland;  Tim  Babcock,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  Helena,  Montana. 


Pettis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  warm  pleasure  recently  to 
accompany  my  good   friends  and  col- 
leagues, Congressman  Richard  C.  White, 
of  Texas,  and  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Pollock,  of  Alaska,  on  a  factfinding  mis- 
sion through  Southeast  Asia  and  Ant- 
arctica for  standing  committees  to  which 
we  are  assigned.  Congressmen  White  and 
Pollock  were  on  special  congressional 
committee  assignments  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I 
was  on  a  special  congressional  commit- 
tee assignment  for   the   Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  In  addition, 
Congressman   Pollock   performed   spe- 
cial factfinding  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee   on   Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries,  with  reference  to  Coast  Guard, 
port,  cargo  and  maritime  personnel  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam  that  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  that  committee 

On  our  extensive  mission  to  Southeast 
Asia  and  Antarctica,  Congies.smen 
White  and  Pollock  and  I  flew  some 
39,000  miles  with  over  100  actual  flying 
hours,  with  benefit  of  36  intensive  brief- 
ings and  numerous  inspection  tours,  talk- 
ing with  all  echelons  of  the  military  and 
with  the  nationals. 

Throughout  the  extensive  trip,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  dedicated  effort  with 
which  Congressman  Pollock  made  writ- 
ten and  radio-taped  reports  to  fo7-\^ard 
to  his  constituents.  I  have  read  each  of 
these  reports  and  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  for  the  detail  and 
accuracy  of  these  reports  and  for  hi.';  ad- 
mirable devotion  to  duty, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  daily  re- 
ports of  the  Congressman  from  Alaska 
to  his  constituents  as  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Report  No.   1 

This  is  Howard  W.  Pollock,  the  C(jnpress- 
man  from  Alaska,  In  Tokyo.  Japan,  en  route 
to  Hong  Kong,  Saigon.  DaNang,  and  other 
points  in  South  Vietnam.  The  3.500  mile 
flight  from  Anchorage  to  Tokyo  look  7  liours 
and  14  minutes.  By  crossing  the  International 
Dateline  travelling  westerly  and  crossing  into 
-.X  different  time  foncF,  ;t  :?  5  hours  earlier 
but  the  next  day  in  Tokyo.  Thus  I  d^pr.rted 
Anchorage  r.t  3:47  PM  on  Christmas  after- 
noon, and  arrived  in  Tokyo  r.t  6:01  PM  the 
next  afternoon,  26  December.  Tokyo  is  now 
the  biggest  city  in  the  world,  with  11  2  million 
people.'The  exchange  r:ite  is  presently  300 
ven  for  one  American  dollar.  Thus  y^iu  can 
readily  understand  the  shock  of  paying  5.200 
yen  lor  one  night  at  the  excellent  Hotel 
bkura. 

I  had  a  number  of  fruitful  nieeungs  with 
Yoshio  Katsuvama  tan.  the  charming  Di- 
rector of  the  Ala-ska  State  Office  m  Tokyo. 
and  with  a  number  of  the  le:4ding  J.ipane.^e 
industi;iaUEtE  interested  in  Alaska,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  w;is  Kogoro  Vemura  s.m. 
Chairman  of  Aia.ska  Kai  or  Alaska  Slate  So- 
ciety of  Japan  and  Vice  President  of  the 
J.ipanese  Federation  of  Economic  Organiza- 
tions. 

The  U.S.  gets  more  support  from  Japan 
than  from  any  non-combatant  ally  in  Viet- 
nam, both  poUtically  and  economically.  The 
Japanese  are  building  hospitals  and  airfields 
m  Vietnam  and  sending  medical  teams  and 


supplies  Japan  desires  Southeast  Asian  sta- 
bility and  realizes  ItUs  can  liesl  be  achieved 
by  the  U.S.  presence  as  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munism, but  the  Japanese  are  terribly  wor- 
ried about  escalation  of  the  war. 

I  will  be  reporting  from  time  to  time  as  I 
travel  through  Southeast  Asia  and  Antarctica. 
This  Is  Congressman  Howard  PoUock  In 
Tokyo. 


Report  No.  2 
This  is  Howard  W.  Pollock,  the  Congress- 
man for  Alaska,  reporting  to  you  from  Hong 
Kong,  en  route  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Antarc- 
tica. The  1.892  mile  flight  from  Tokyo  to 
Hong  Kong  took  4  hours  and  31  minutes. 
Because  of  a  headwind  at  179  miles  per 
hour,  our  ground  speed  In  the  DC-7  jet 
transport  was   only   329   knots. 

This  intriguing  British  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong  Island  and  Kowloon  Peninsula  on  the 
mainland  of  Red  China,  where  I  stayed 
overnight,  is  Red  China's  gateway  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  valuable  trade,  busi- 
ness and  communications  center  brings 
.some  $500  million  of  income  lo  Communi.st 
China. 

Hong  Kong  is  .mx  hours  earlier  than  An- 
chorage-Fairbanks time,  but  on  the  lollow- 
ing  day  since  it  i.s  cast  of  the  Intcrnatioiial 
Dateline. 

The  rate  of  monetary  txrhr.nge  i.s  C  1  dol- 
lars for  one  .'America  dollar.  I  had  far  too 
little  time  in  Hong  Kong  and  want  to  return 
one  day  to  this  great  city  of  4  million 
people,  mosllv  Chinese. 

Tomorrow  I  arrive  i.i  South  Vietnam.  Tliis 
i.s  Ctiii-rer^-miT.  Hov.ard  W.  Pollock.  Hong 
Kong, 

Report    No.    3 
This  is  Howard  W.  Pollock,  the  Cjiigrcss- 
nian  lor  Alaska,  reporting  to  you  at  the  end 
of  my  first  day  in  Vietnam. 

I  departed  Hong  Kong  at  7  AM  \  ia  Cathey 
Pacific  fur  the  945-mile  flight  to  Saigon  and 
arrived  1  hour  and  51  minutes  later,  after 
crossing  a  portion  of  the  south  China  Sea 
and  pjJ-t  of  the  VieUiamese  ni.uiiland. 

Upon  arrival  I  was  briefed  on  the  probKnis 
of  port  congestion,  cargo  pillerage.  security 
incisures  against  this  pilferage,  merchant 
marine  personnel  problems  &nd  reh.ied  secu- 
ntv  .-.na  disciplinary  measures,  and  <:eneral 
Co.-.st  Guard  aciiviiies  iii  tiie  Vicinanif.sa 
war. 

Later  I  vas  Joined  by  CVncrecsnian  Mici..irJ 
Wliilc  of  Texas  tor  a  flight  north  to  Da  li.uiL-. 
v.-here  we  riot  Congicsnman  jerry  rcttis  i.-od 
Navy  Ci.pt.un  Frazitr.  our  escort  officer,  Aitcr 
a  briefing  on  the  Marine  Corps  activities  in 
the  I  Corps  Area,  we  v,  ere  ail  iiown  some  l:;0 
laiUs  CiUt  to  sea  and  landed  on  the  atwck 
aircraft  c.-;rrier  Kitty  liauk  to  observe  Naval 
oDcr,ilJons  in  the  Tonkin  Cult  off  the  shores 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  Kitty  Hauk  is  the 
flagship  of  Die  Alt.tck  Crrier  Strik  lig  Fore? 
of  tilc  Navy's  Scvciilii  Fleet.  Ijcttcr  .  nown  ..s 
Ta.=k  Force  77. 

The  mlEsic.n  ol  liie  ull.ick  earners  is  n 
I.iunch  combat  ;  ir  strike."  .around  the  ciuci: 
at-ainst  milllaiy  uirgets  in  North  Vietnam, 
in  order  to  interdict  the  How  of  men  .'iid 
m.iterials  from  liie  enemy's  hcmel.ind  lo  his 
troops  lighting  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  interviewed  a  iiuinber  ol  Alaskans  who 
are  members  of  the  USN  aboard  the  Kiity 
Ilairl:.  The  morale  1=  high. 

This  is  Contiressman  Howard  W.  pollock 
nboiird  tiie  Kitty  Hank  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
o*r  ti-.c  co^isl  c!  Vietnam. 

Report  No    4 

Tl.is  i.s  Congressman  Howard  W  Pollcwik 
reporting   to   you  from  Vietnam. 

What  ioi  exciting  day  was  this,  my  second 
day  m  Vietnam.  Early  this  morning  our 
Grumman  aircraft  CIA  was  catapulled  with 
a  force  of  3  Gs  off  the  flight  deck  of  the 
Attack    Carrier   Kitty   Hawk   in    Uie   Tonkin 
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OiiU  iff  the  MMMt  Ol'Nnrth  Vlennm  Less 
than  in  hour  Ifttar  Oongresamen  Pettu  and 
While  and  I  Unded  at  Da  Nan?  for  a  full 
d:4y  with  the  U  S  Marines  We  were  ex- 
tensively briefed  by  Lt  General  Cushman. 
Commanding  Oeneral  of  the  I  Corps  and 
Commandlnc;  Officer  if  ill  Corps  Marine 
Amphibious  Forces  There.ifter  we  were 
briefed  in  detail  at  the  headquarters  of  t.he 
1st  Marine  Division  .md  the  1st  Reconnais- 
sance Battalion  These  men  ire  doini?  a  fnn- 
tastic-ally  counwteous  Job.  one  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  extremely  proud 

There  are  rwo  slijnlflcant  .ictlvltles  tcolng 
on  in  Vietnam  .is  a  means  of  giving  the 
people  <i  feeling  of  security  and  confidence 
after  an  area  is  reclaimed  friim  VC  control, 
and  as  a  means  of  estitbllshlng  looal  gov- 
ernment-8  and  economic  and  social  activity 
at  the  hamlet  and  province  levels.  The  Srst 
Is  the  Combinetl  Action  Platoon  or  CAP 
program  Tliere  .ire  CAP  platoons  In  all  areas 
of  Vietnam,  with  79  CAP  platoons  in  the  I 
Corps  area  Nevertheless,  the  CAP  platoons 
are  in  only  about  10  percent  of  tJie  villages 
and  hamlets  of  South  Vietnam,  protecting 
about  280.000  people,  with  .in  eventual  400  - 

000  pojiulatlon  protection  cont«mp!ated  To 
keep  tills  in  persp>ectlve.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  approxlmat-ely  17  7  mil- 
lion [>eople  in  Vietnam  i  In  I  Corps.  3  7  mil- 
lion, in  II  Corps.  )  million,  in  III  Corps.  3 
million,    and    rV   Corps    6   million) 

The  siec<jnd  program  Is  the  pacification 
program  which  is  also  under  the  military, 
and  is  identified  as  the  Civilian  Operations 
and  Revolutlonarv  Development  Suppcirt  or 
CORDS  It  is  CIA  >f>onsored  Tlie  .59-man 
Revolutionary  Development  cadres  are  all 
Vietnamese,  and  are  org-anlzed  roughly  as 
follows  I  group  leader  1  deputy  group 
leader.  I  intelligence  officer  2  communica- 
tions personnel     radio  operators)     2  medics. 

1  mter-teiim  leader  in  charge  of  the  )4-man 
mllitia  i  which  Ls  the  security  portion  .if  the 
cadre  group i  1  mter-team  leader  for  Civic 
.Affairs  and  the  New  Life  Development  Team 
There  are  t.en  individuals  .isslgned  to  Civic 
Affairs.  *hi;-h  generally  >>vers  census  griev- 
ances, .idmlnlstratlon  and  motivation  of  the 
civilian  population  There  .ire  7  members  of 
the  New  L.fe  Development  Team,  all  spe- 
cially trained  in  the  fields  if  education  and 
culture.  lal|d  reform  cooperatives,  hygiene 
.sanlt.ition  ^^rlculture  animal  husbandry 
cottage,  industry  and  construction  public 
works 

The  uyid  reform  cadre  member  has  the 
following  nine  duties 

1.  to  f(%mallze  land  leases 

2.  keep  rent  within  legal  limits 

■J    publicize  tax  .ind  rent  exemptions 

4  isslst  m  listing  abandoned  lands  aud 
recommending  their  dlspoeitlon 

5  organize  meetings  to  discuss  land  dis- 
tribution 

6.  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  VC-allocated 
lands 

7  assist  In  adjustment  of  illegal  claims  ot 
public  lands 

8  .isslst  in  iidjudlcaltun  of  all  land  dis- 
putes 

'J  assibl  in  issuing  titles  to  land  bought 
from  dispossessed  landowners 

The  59-man  cadre  if  Vietnamese  .ire  re- 
cruited m  the  villages  and  sent  to  Vung  Tau. 
SouthCiist  of  Saigon,  for  special  training  as  a 
team  after  which  they  are  returned  u>  per- 
form the  Civic  Action  programs 

The  Civilian  Operations  .uid  Revolutionary 
Development  Support  or  CORDS  program  of 
pacification  not  only  provides  security,  which 
iS  vital  to  the  establishment  of  local  govern- 
ment, but  the  program  provides  pollticHl 
control,  involvement  of  the  people,  iiutiatlon 
of  economic  and  .social  .icuvity  .it  the  hamlet 
level  .md  coordination  with  and  utilization 
of  the  province  governments  and  nfflcials  who 
were  elected  by  the  people  At  the  present 
time  the  province  chief  is  not  in  elected  offi- 
cial,   but    IS   apf>ointed    by   the   Lentral   Viet- 


name«e  government  at  .'-Saigon  At  such  lime 
as  the  CORDS  .  .rguni/atlm  bectimes  capable 
of  more  briwiUly  implementing  .md  exp«nd- 
Ing  their  progranii  not  only  .it  the  hamlet 
level  but  .ilso  at  the  province  level,  it  is  con- 
templated that  the  province  chief  will  then 
be  elected   bv  the  people   also 

By  ■c<imparlson  with  unv  country  on  earth, 
the  elections  held  in  South  Vietnam  were  a 
tremendous  succe.ss  .^s  an  example,  notwith- 
standing many  threats,  violence  and  .itrool- 
tlee  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  Viet  Cong 
to  put  feiir  into  the  people  and  prevent  them 
from  seeking  free  elections.  86  1 '  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  I  C'lrpa  area  voted  in  the  presiden- 
tial. electl.)n.  md  70  8'  of  the  people  voted 
In  the  Congressional  elections  which  fol- 
lowed TTiere  is  no  state  in  the  union  which 
can  match  that  record  for  voter  participa- 
tion The  successful  presidential  and  legis- 
lative local  elections,  .md  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  national  government  were  very 
serious  political  defeats  for  the  Viet  Cong 

We  met  members  of  the  Combined  Action 
Platoons  which  have  the  responsibility  and 
objective  in  the  villages  and  h.amlets  to 
search  out  and  destroy  the  Viet  Cong,  protect 
public  security,  maintain  law  and  order, 
protect  the  friendly  lix-al  government,  or- 
ganize local  intelligence,  participate  in  dvlc 
action,  and  conduct  propa«randa  against 
the  VC 

In  the  course  of  our  extensive  travels  In 
South  Vietnam,  we  flew  by  Marine  helicopter 
to  an  are«  south  of  Da  Nang  In  the  I  Corpe 
area  to  Hoi  An.  the  provincial  capital  of 
Qu.ing  Nam  Prtmnce  .md  intended  to  also 
go  to  the  nearby  hamlet  of  Thanh  N.am  but 
darkness  prevented  our  entry  Intr)  Tlianh 
Nam  At  Hoi  .An  we  Uilked  with  the  Com- 
bined .Action  Platoon  jjersonnel  and  with  the 
V'letn.imese  mem.bers  of  the  CORDS  cadre 
and  their  American  military  .idvis<jrs  to  dis- 
cuss the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  m 
.in  area  not  yet  sufficiently  pacified  or  cleared 
of  Viet  C<3ng  The  discussions  were  enlight- 
ening, and  fJie  enthusiasm  pronounced  As 
we  dep.irted  Hoi  An  ,ind  flew  over  tJie  hamlet 
of  Thanh  Nam.  mother  helicopter  in  the 
.irea  with  us  was  shot  down  over  the  hamlet 
trv  the  Viet  Cong  ;ind  destroyed,  will  all  jjer- 
sons  aboard  losing  their  lives  .Although  we 
dldn  t  know  it  at  the  time  immedately  fol- 
lowing our  depjirture  from  Hoi  An,  this  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Quang  N.xm  Province,  was 
attacked  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  siege 
last  1  for  approximately  three  days  A  num- 
ber of  officials  and  other  i>ersons  in  the  vil- 
l.a«e  were  killed,  and  we  Indeed  were 
fortunate  to  have  m.ide  .i  timely  departure 
quite  by  luck,  and  to  have  missed  this 
vicious  attack  by  only  a  few  minutes 

Today  .again  I  met  a  numkjer  of  Al.iskans 
serving  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  Vietnam, 
md  will  make  a  sf>ecial  report  on  these 
Alviskans  soon 

This  ts  Congressman  Howard  W  Polli^cl* 
in  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam. 

Rjt'oRT  No    .■) 

This  IS  Congressman  Howard  W  Pollock, 
bringing  you  a  special  report  from  Vietnam 

Birth  control  is  .i  sensitive  Issue  In  Viet- 
nam Many  young  men  have  died  over  the 
years,  not  only  from  the  ravages  of  w.<r,  but 
from  disease  which  is  prevalent  and  brings 
about  the  high  mortality  rate 

A  decree  published  as  far  back  as  1921 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  lo  use  or  encour- 
age the  use  of  birth  control  devices  or  tech- 
niques The  law  even  c.iUs  for  Jail  sentences 
for  discussing   the  subject  In  fiubllc 

A  limited  research  program  is  being  con- 
ducted la  pilot  program  using  the  R'CDi. 
but  It  is  being  handled  dellcatelv  with  un 
effort  being  made  to  h»\e  sonie  voluntary 
agencies  chartered  by  the  Niitloniil  .A>  "mbly 
to  carry  on  the  research 

Despite  the  above.  I  undei diiiiid  tlM'  h'rih 
control    pills  are   freely   imported  .'<ud   "reely 


sold  on  the  market  In  Vietnam  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  their  purpose  being  given  ;u<  thp 
control  of  menstrual  flow 

Tlie  public  health  jirogram  is  primarily 
under  AID 

This  is  Congressman  Howard  W.  Pollock 
bringing  you  a  special  report  from  Vletnuni 

Report  No    6 

This  Is  Congressman  Howard  W  Pollock  m 
Vietnam 

Make  no  ml.sUike  about  It.  we  are  de- 
cisively winning  the  military  war.  as  well  as 
the  political  and  socio-economic  viar  In  Viet- 
nam, and  Hanoi  knows  u  although  I  fear  ^^•f■ 
have  a  great  deal  yet  to  do  to  win  Ihe 
psychological  and  political  aspects  of  the 
Vietnam  v*ar  outside  of  Vietnam 

Two  years  ago  South  Vietnam  v^.as  on  the 
very  brink  of  surrender  and  total  collapse 
.ilthough  the  people  of  the  United  States 
didn't  seem  to  know  It  The  armed  inlervesi- 
tlon  and  assistance  by  the  US  has  unques- 
tionably brought  South  Vietnam  back  along 
the  slov*'.  torturous  road  toward  eventual  vie- 
tory.  and  vv-lth  It  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment 

Today  the  VC  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
no  longer  believe  military  victory  is  possible 
The  tactics  are  changlnp  as  the  vi'ar  Is  steadily 
.slipping  away  from  the  enemy.  In  the  de- 
teriorating situation  the  VC  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  people  of  a  better  way 
of  life  under  their  absolute  control,  but  rule 
by  sheer  terror  .md  unspeakable  atrocities 
Forced  recruitment  of  12  and  13  year  olds  is 
increasing,  with  instant  violent  death  the 
re\*-ard  for  refusal  The  enemy  Is  no  longer 
capable  of  taking  and  holding  areas:  there  is 
trouble  in  controlled  areas:  the  losses  .ire 
exceeding  Input  i  there  were  93.263  confirmed 
hisses  In  1966  for  the  V  C  and  North  Vietnam 
and  133  ()09  .is  of  November  30.  1967 1  .As 
areas  are  controlled  and  pacified  by  the  US. 
and  -South  Vletn:imc.se  forces  with  Combined 
.Action  Platoons  and  the  Civil  Operations  .aul 
Revolutionary  Development  Support  cadres 
the  enemy  Is  losing  control  of  the  population 
Under  the  Revolutionary  Development  or 
CORDS  progr.im  not  only  is  security  pro- 
vided to  .issu.ige  the  fears  of  brutal  ret;ili.i- 
tlon.  but  the  political  control  which  follows 
the  elections  has  brought  about  a  volunt.irv 
Involvement  of  the  people:  and  economic  and 
social  activity  Is  being  Initiated  at  the  hamlet 
level  by  the  ."ig-m.m  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment cadres,  .ill  specially  trained  Vietnamese 
Nationals  Not  only  is  the  enemy  declining  in 
strength  but  political  defeats  such  ;is  the 
successlul  presidential  .md  legislative  and 
l(xral  elections,  .md  the  Inauguration  of  the 
tiew  national  government  were  very  serious 
political  defeats. 

With  the  situation  continu.iUy  deterior.it- 
ing  and  becoming  desperate  tor  the  VC  .  .i 
maximum  effort  will  have  to  be  made,  and 
relatively  soon  In-country  recruitments  and 
infiltration  from  the  north  have  been  cut  in 
half  this  year,  and  our  Chien  Hoi  "  or  open 
arms  program  lor  returnees  who  surrender  is 
on  the  increase 

The  patience  and  protracted  war  is  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  enemy:  a  stepped-up 
frantic,  urgent  effort  :ippears  to  be  in  the 
offing  There  is  an  increase  m  hit  and  run 
terrorism  in  Saigon  and  elsewhere,  and  a  de- 
cisive phase  of  the  war  appears  imminent  in 
the  next  few  months  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  .ibandoning  their  policy  of  conserving: 
troops,  .ind  militarily  ridiculous  .issaults  are 
being  1. lunched,  apparently  in  the  Irantic 
hope  for  a  psychological  appearance  ol  hav- 
ing ar-hleved  a  position  of  strength  for  nego- 
tiating a  favorable  cease  fire — which  would 
In  great  measure,  be  a  North  Vietnamese 
victory. 

Dieuments  from  captured  VC  convey  •' 
Co;ifidence  that  war  protests  and  pe.ice  dem- 
r.nstratlons  .md  discouragement  in  the  US 
With  the  pace  of  the  war  will  give  the  enemy 
Ih"  psychological  and  political  victory  he  so 


desperately  needs  and  cannot  win  militarily 

(ir  otherwise. 

This   Is   Congressman   Howard   W.   Polloclc 
in  South  Vietnam. 


Report  No    7 
This   is   Congressman  Howard  W.  Pollock, 
reporting  to  vou  from  Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  depart  from  Saigon.  South  Vietnam, 
ind  cross  Cambodia  for  Bangkok.  Thailand, 
inv  mind  Is  filled  with  the  many  events  of  the 
crowded  last  few  days,  and  many  thoughts 
lome  to  mind  I  have  mixed  emotions,  for  my 
•rwels  briefings,  conversations  and  observa- 
tions brought  forth  good  and  bad  impres- 
sions The  war  is  going  well  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  I  feel  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
VC  are  In  deep  trouble.  Accordingly,  we  seem 
•o  be  approaching  a  decisive  phase  of  the 
war  and  can  anticipate  more  Intensive  efforts 
bv  the  frustrated  enemy  who  must  have  vic- 
tories, however  temporary,  to  gain  psycho- 
logically, in  the  hope  of  achieving  a  position 
of  apparent  strength  for  future  negotiations 
and  bargaining. 

1  recall  the  verv  high  morale  and  determi- 
nation of  the  troops,  the  domesticated  water 
buffalo  being  used  In  the  rice  paddies  the 
thousands  of  Junks  on  the  rivers  and  bays, 
the  numerous  Vietnamese  graves  that  re- 
semble shell  holes  from  the  air.  the  metal 
■md  grass  thatched  roofs  of  the  Vietnamese 
homes  that  actually  seem  more  adequate  and 
uniform  than  those  of  the  remote  Eskimo 
Indian  and  Aleut  villages  of  Alaska,  the  fact 
•  hat  the  northeast  monsoon  winds  are  rela- 
tively drv  and  the  weather  was  for  the  most 
„art  ple^ant  As  an  attorney.  I  was  initiated 
into  The  very  exclusive  I  Corps  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  northern  South  Vietnam 

I  became  acutely  aware  of  how  desperately 
Hanoi  depends  upon  the  anti-war  demon- 
strators and  protestors,  the  dissenters  the 
sympathizers  with  our  foe.  Unwittingly  or 
Intentlonallv.  these  individuals  do  a  gross 
disservice  to  our  country  and  even  more 
directly  to  our  fighting  forces  who  risk  their 
lives  lor  this  nation  in  Vietnam. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  such  talk  and  ac- 
tions encourage  the  enemy,  boost  their 
morale,  cause  them  to  miscalculate  our  re- 
solve result  in  false  signals  being  transmitted 
to  Hanoi,  obviously  prolong  the  war  and  lead 
to  the  loss  of  more  American  lives. 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether  we  are 
properly  m  Vietnam  or  not  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  "indeed  there,  deeply  involved  in  an 
ugly  war  that  everyone  wants  to  end.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  we  no  longer  have  the  option 
of  withdrawing  unlhuerally  with  honor. 

I  find  no  quarrel  with  reasonable  dissent, 
and  certainly  would,  in  no  way.  impair  or  re- 
strict the  Constitutional  riphts  of  any  Amer- 
ican to  exercise  his  freedom  of  speech.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  these  individuals  have  a 
right  to  speak  out  and  act  the  way  they  do. 
but  whether  they  should  do  -o  in  view  of 
the  irreparable  harm  which  lollows  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  their  acts.  The  issue  is 
not  one  of  right  but  of  responsibility 

This  Is  Congressman  Howard  W.  rollock, 
tnroute  to  Bangkok. 

Report  No.  8 

This  is  Congressman  Howard  W.  Pollock 
In   Bangkok.   Thailand. 

As  we  celebrated  New  Years  Day  1968.  the 
Tieople  of  this  fascinating  country  celebrated 
New  Years  Day  for  the  year  2511.  Thailand 
was  formerly  known  as  Slam. 

Thailand  is  known  as  a  constitutional 
laoniu-chv.  with  His  Majesty  King  Phunii- 
■  hoi  (pronounced  Puml  Bon  I  as  the  mon- 
.,rch  since  1953.  when  he  succeeded  his  father. 
The  country  is  actually  ruled  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  a  miiit;iry  coup  in  1958,  who  sus- 
pended the  constitution.  Instituted  an  in- 
terim constitution  pending  the  preparation 
of  a  new  more  democratic,  more  modern 
constitution,  which  will  be  proclaimed  anti 
promulgated  by  the  King  when  the  powerful 


military-economic  oligarchy  decides  it  should 
be  done.  The  prime  minister  and  unicameral 
constituent  assembly  are  chosen  by  the 
oligarchy,  then  appointed  by  the  King. 

The  country  measures  approximately   500 
miles  X  1,000  miles,  and  has  a  population  of 
32  million  people.  Although  there  is  an  in- 
frastructure of  Communist  Chinese  guerrillas 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  right 
across  the  border  from  Malaysia,  where  they 
fled  when  the  Malaysia  coups  failed,  the  in- 
digenous, full-time  armed  Communist  insur- 
gent guerrillas  in   the  north  and   northeast 
and   other   areas   of   Thailand   are    not   sup- 
ported by  an  Infrastructure  as  in  Vietnam, 
but  only"  by   their  own   families    While  the 
Communist  Party  is  Illegal  in  Thailand,  the 
Insurgents  are  not  actually  members  of  the 
Party  usually.  There  are  an  estimated  2,500 
armed    full-time    Communist    guerrillas    in 
Thailand,    and    banditry    alone    equals    the 
Communist  movement.  It  is  the  Communist 
long-term   developmental   plan    to   build   an 
infrastructure    In    every    province:    and    the 
assassination  incidence,  terrorism  and  armed 
propaganda  in  villages  has  doubled  in  the  Last 
two  years.  The  story  Is  the  same  in  Laos  and 
Burma.   There   are   virtually   no   Communist 
insurgent  guerrillas  in  the  left-leaning  Prince 
Slanouk's     Cambodia,     although     there     are 
North   Vietnamese  and   Viet  Cong   forces   at 
sanctuary.  The  Royal  Thai  Army  and  other 
government  forces  have  launched  a  counter- 
insurgency  program,  and  have  e.nablished  a 
Communist    Suppression    Command,    a    Na- 
tional  Security  Command,   a  Thai   National 
Police  force,  and  a  civilian  development  force 
not   unlike   the   Revolutionaxy   Development 
cadres    in    Vietnam,    to    provide    protection, 
civil   operations   and   social    development   in 
problem  villages.  It  Is  entirely  a  Thai  opera- 
tion,  without   U.S.   Involvement    other    than 
advisory  and  training  programs  in  Biingkok, 
No   American    servicemen    have    ever   been 
fired   upon   in  Thailand,   and   the   American 
troops  do  not  carry  weapons  or  participate  in 
the  counterlnsurgency  effort   Of  the  roughly 
45,000  U.S.  forces  in  Thailand,  only  861  pro- 
vide advice  or  assistance  to  the  Thai  govern- 
ment. The  balance  are  combat  and  support 
forces  primarily  connected  with  Uie  war  in 
Vietnam  and  located   at   U-tapao   where   we 
have  a  B-52  base  some  600  to  700  miles  from 
the  targets  in  Vietnam. 

Thailand  has  indeed  taken  sides  with  the 
U.S.  in  its  fight  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion by  providing  the  sanctuaries  from  which 
the  B-52  bombers  can  operate  There  are 
no  U.S.  bases,  as  such,  in  Thailand;  they  are 
Roval  Thai  bases. 

This  exposure  to  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries and  their  structures  and  problems  has 
been  invaluable  to  me  in  the  field  of  our  for- 
eign relations. 

This  lo  Congressman  Howard  W  Polio,  k  in 
Bangkok. 


Report  No.  9 

This  iE  Congressman  Howard  W.  PolUx^k  in 
Singapore. 

We  are  in  this  fascinating  city-nation  en 
route  to  Sydney,  having  stopped  at  Penaue  in 
Malaysia  en  route  from  Bangkok.  Thailand. 
Shanghai  is  the  fifth  largest  shipping  port  in 
the  world,  a  city  of  about  2'.,  million  people, 
mostly  Chinese.  It  is  fairly  well  off  the  beaten 
path  "so  far  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  con- 
cerned. A  former  British  colony.  Sh.anghai 
became  part  of  the  Malaysia  Federation,  taut 
internal  political  frictions  reached  a  point 
where,  by  mutual  consent.  Shanghai  disen- 
gaged from  Malaysia  and  became  an  in- 
dependent republic,  a  city  nation.  Tlie  Singa- 
pore and  Malavsia  dollars  are  interchangeable 
and  worth  roughly  one-third  of  the  American 
dollB,'  Singapore  is  part  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  a  duty-free  port  which  sells 
bargain  goods  from  all  over  the  world,  goods 
from  the  USA  and  Red  China  alike. 

As  we  leave  the  area  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  the  disdain  and  con- 


cern with  which  the  American  forces  view  the 
Cliristmas,  New  Years  and  tet  or  Chinese 
New  Year  cease  fire  periods.  This  truce  or 
stand  down  time  does  not,  in  any  way,  help 
our  friendly  forces,  for  it  is  unilaterally  ob- 
served. Our  military  men  still  have  to  per- 
form their  duties.  They  stand  guard;  they 
are  attacked;  they  fight;  they  get  shot;  they 
die  all  the  same.  Only  the  enemy  benefits 
through  massive  resupply  of  men,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  uses  the  time  for  tactical 
and  strategic  operations  which  ultimately 
translates  Into  more  casualties  and  death 
for  our  American  boys. 

This  is  Congressman  Howard  W  Pollock 
in  Singapore. 

Report  No.  10 

This  is  C-jngre.'^sman  Howard  W  Pollack 
in  .'■^vdnev.  Auslraiia. 

We  flew  the  4600  miles  from  .-^Incapore  to 
Perth  m  western  Australia  and  across  the 
r.irit:nent  to  Svdney  during  the  night.  To- 
morrow we  flv  t  >  Chrisichurch.  New  Zealand, 
iind  the  lollownng  morning  depart  for  Ant- 
i-rciica  We  v.nll  be  on  the  frozen  lower  ron- 
tment  lor  about  five  days  visiting  American 
ba.ses  and  scientific  missions  In  several  areas, 
and  .ire  looking  lorward  to  the  unusual  as- 
signment. 

The  beautiful  citv  of  Sydney  has  a  popula- 
fo'i  of  some  2' a  million  people.  In  February 
Ol  1965.  Australia  changed  it.=  currency  Irom 
the  iiound  to  the  dollar,  and  it  is  the  only 
countrv  where  we  have  seen  their  basic  unit 
of  currency,  the  dollar,  worth  more  than  our 
own  .An  Amencan  dollar  is  only  worth  89 
cent.s  Australian,  and  the  old  .'hilUng  is  worth 
a  cen  t-s 

iTie  L'overnmeiit  and  financial  c  nnniu- 
1  ity  are  concerned  with  the  substantial  cut 
m  'u.S.  foreign  aid  taut  wnll  manage  to  live 
wTth  It.  The  newspapers  are  heavily  empha- 
sizing that  our  loreien  aid  appropriations 
are  the  smallest  in  the  progr.mVs  history. 

This  IS  Congre.ssman  Howard  W  Pollack 
lii  Sydney. 

RrpORT  No   11 
TTus    is   Congressman    Ho\*--ard    V.'     Poooi.k 
at  McMurdo  SUtlion.  Anuirctica.  the  i.ircesi 
U  S  beltlement  on  Uie  continent- 

We  flew  in  from  Chrisichurch.  New  Zea- 
'  .nd  .1  distance  (1  2117  miles  in  a  Navy  C-121, 
which  we  know  as  Uie  ■Connie',  after  being 
(jutntt-d  with  adtquate  cold  weather  sur- 
vival ttear.  The  trip  took  9  hours.  54 
ininv.tcs. 

Uprm  arnval  at  McMurdo  ^-t.^llon  we  v^ere 
given  oncfincs  and  a  lour  ol  the  c.mip  lac4li- 
les  and  l.itaoratones  by  Admiral  J.mies  L. 
•Doc"  Atabol,  who  is  Commander  of  Task 
Force  43.  the  Ant-u-ctica  Naval  Support  lorce. 
;.nd  senior  U.S.  represenuuive  m  the  Ant- 
arctica, bv  Doctor  Tom  Jones.  Director  of  the 
Nat.onal  Science  Foundation,  down  from 
Washington.  DC.  lor  the  inspection  trip  also, 
and  by  Jerry  Huffman.  Director  ol  the  United 
States  AnUirctic  Rcsearcn  Project;;,  taeilcr 
known  as  USARP. 

There  are  many  rese:irch  project.-  ..nd  cx- 
pe'unents  in  iii;uiv  disciplines  oi  science 
bf.nv:  conducted  at  various  locations  liere  on 
the  AhtTirctic  comment,  with  some  2600  sci- 
entists and  support  ijersonnel  here  during 
the  summer  months,  from  October  through 
February.  :>nd  with  only  about  one-tenth  of 
them  or  260  wintering  over. 

The  Antarctic  is  the  coldest,  windiest,  high- 
est and  drvest  continent  on  earth.  Its  average 
elevation  is  7000  ft,,  most  of  v^'hich  is  solid 
ice  and  compacted  snow.  It  is  a  veritable  snow 
desert  with  an  average  snow  precipitation  of 
only  4  inches.  The  lowest  temperature  ever 
recorded  was  at  Vostok,  a  Russian  station, 
where  it  hit  -126.9'  F.  on  August  24.  1960^. 
Our  lowest  recorded  temperature  was  — 121.4° 
F.  at  Plateau  Station  on  August  24    1966. 

From  McMurdo  we  can  observe  Mt.  Erebus, 
one  of  the  continent's  four  active  volcanoes. 
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It  la  12.450  ft  liigh  but  ihe  highest  mountain 
13  Vlnaoa  Uasalf.  16  S60  ft 

Tomorrow  we  have  another  long  day.  but 
look  forward  lo  the  visit  to  Plateau  and  Pole 
Stations. 

This  IS  Congressman  Howard  W  Pollock  at 
VfoMurdo,  Antarctica. 

Report  No    12 

This  IS  Congressman  Howard  W  F'oi;  ..k. 
aRain  at  McMurdo  .Station    .\nt«rctlca 

Today  we  tlew  1)90  miles  in  a  Navy  C  130 
Hercules,  the  workhorse  of  the  Ant<\rctlca  to 
PI.ite:»u  Stiition  where  the  elevation  Is  11  900 
ft  .  but  in  thl.s  frozen  de-sert  the  oxvgen 
in  the  atmosphere  is  compressed  to  .m  equiv- 
alent of  an  altitude  of  14,000  ft  This  is  truly 
a  psychological  challenge  for  man  to  survive 
m  solitude  in  this  hostile  environment  There 
are  geomagnetic  .ind  meteorological  experi- 
ments .imong  others  being  conducted  there 
The  snow  and  water  weights  at  Plateau  are 
perh.ips   the    lightest   in    the   world 

From  Plateau  Station  we  ilew  738  rnlles  to 
Pole  .Station  at  the  exact  geographic  South 
Pole  90'  S  From  there  one  can  only  travel 
north  The  elevation  is  9  200  ft.  with  an  at- 
mosphere eqiuvalent  to  perhaps  11,000  ft 
There  tix).  the  air  was  thin  and  the  weather 
quite  cold'.  60  F  .^t  Pole  there  are  many 
.scientiric  projects  underway  in  a  number  of 
disciplines  aurora  seismographlc,  geom.ig- 
netic,  electromagnetic,  meteorologlc  etc 

We  took  pictures  at  the  South  Pole  after 
inspecting  the  scientific  experiments  and  be- 
ing briefed,  and  then  flew  the  835-mlle  trip 
hack  here  to  McMurdo 

Us  been  a  long  day  but  one  that  will 
stand  out  in  m\  memorv  Tomorrow  we  fly  to 
Bvrd  Station 

This  is  Congressman  Howard  Pollock  ,it 
McMurdo  in  the  Antarctic 

Report  No    13 
rhis  IS  Congressman  Howard  W    Pollock  at 
McMurdo.  Antarctica,  reporting  on  our  third 
fruitful    and   eventful   day   on   the    .onthern 
continent 

Today  we  iew  920  miles  to  Byrd  St  i' ion 
the  .second  !  irgest  station  Whiie  there  are 
studies  and  experiments  in  geomagnetism 
seismology,  onosphere  levels,  aurora,  air 
glow,  glaciology.  radio,  physics  and  meteor- 
ology, the  prize  sought  by  a  scientific  team  is 
the  results  at  a  deep-core  !ce  drilling  project 
which  reaches  back  thousands  of  years  into 
the  history  of  the  world's  climate 

We  inspected  ice  cores  to  depths  of  53CO 
ft  .  from  precipitation  at  a  period  estimated 
to  be  19.000  years  BC  .At  150  ft  wrts  \erT 
porous  ice  formed  it  the  birth  of  our  nation 
in  1776  .At  850  ft.  was  much  more  compressed 
•md  more  transparent  Ice  from  the  year 
Christ  was  born  and  each  of  us  was  given  a 
vial  of  water  irom  i  portion  of  this  Ice 
which  had  been  melted  water  fresh  .ind  pvire 
that  existed  at  'he  time  Christ  was  on  earth 

We  flew  back  -o  McMurdo  to  wind  up  an- 
other eventful  .mcl  historic  day  with  dinner 
.iboard   a  US  Coast  Guard   icebreaker 

The  weather  is  beautiful,  clear,  bright, 
.sunshine,  near  V2  F  But  then  it  should  be 
warm  for  it  is  the  middle  of  the  summer 

This  IS  Congressman  Howard  W.  Pollock  in 
McMurdo.   .Antarctica. 

Report    No     14 
This    IS    Congressman    Howard    W     Pollock 
in  McMurdo.  Antarctica 

foclay  was  a  delightful  day  We  flew  to 
C.i(>e  Royds  to  see  the  .^delie  penguins  and 
observed  them  lor  st/me  time  One  can  walk 
right  among  them  They  are  clumsy  ashore, 
bui  ■•inooth.  swif  and  graceful  swimmers 
indeed.  The  Adelie  pengtiin  shoots  out  of  the 
water  into  the  air  and  lands  standing  up- 
nght  on  a  shore  ledge  of  ice—  a  startling 
spectacle  to  behold.  We  saw  no  Emperor  pen- 
guins They  are  normally  at  Cape  Crozier  but 
have  moved  out   ju  the  floating  ice. 


We  visited  the  cabins  of  the  explorers 
Shack leum  and  Scott  by  helicopter,  and  then 
returned  to  McMurdo  to  visit  the  nuclear 
desalinization  water  and  power  plant  and 
construction  projecu.  before  visiting  the  New 
Zealand  Scott  Station  nearby  Then  we  vis- 
ited the  Weddell  seals  on  the  ice  They  show 
no  tear,  and  one  can  walk  right  up  to  these 
large  animals  of  the  sea  They  are  being 
studied  for  their  .sonar  capacities  and  ability 
to  dive  to  great  depths  tor  great  periods  with 
little   apparent  oxygen   requirement 

Tomorrow  we  depart  this  unusual  conti- 
nent The  Antarctic  ice  cap.  which  covers  the 
continent.  Is  a  great  dome  of  ice  up  to  16.000 
ft  thick,  covering  95-i»8*  of  the  continent 
and  containing  9  io  ot  all  the  fresh  water  Ice 
m  tfie  world  It  has  been  estimated  that  If 
this  mass  of  ice  were  t^  i  melt  the  (X-enn  level 
throughout  the  world  would  rt.se  120-150  ft 

There  are  plateaus  1 1 OOO  ft  high,  vol- 
canoes, snow  deserts — 51.1  million  square 
miles  of  the  coldest,  highest  dryest.  south- 
ernmost continent  in  the  world 

This  IS  Congressman  Howard  W  Pollock 
in  Antarctica. 


THE  UNITED  ST-ATES'  Cl'RRENT 
50-YEAR  WAR 

Ml  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  ufianimou.s  consent  that 
the  Kentlcman  from  California  t  Mr. 
Utt  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabatna? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  first 
.session  of  the  87th  Consress,  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  515,  which 
was  a  resolution  calling  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  international  Com- 
muni^it  conspiracy,  and  100  separate 
Cupimuriist  Parties  in  over  100  different 
colntnes.  which  I  named  separately  at 
that  time 

The  purpose  of  such  a  declaration  of 
star,  then  as  now.  would  be  to  legally 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  enemy  is  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy, 
together  with  the  Communist  Parties  in 
the  various  countries.  With  such  a  dec- 
lai-ation  we  would  liave  a  lei;al  basis  upon 
which  to  prosecute  those  who  continue 
to  Hive  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
The  propa^aiida  of  the  conspiracy  could 
be  confiscated,  and  the  purveyor  of  that 
propat;anda  could  be  pro.secuted  in  the 
^amc  manner  in  which  we  prosecuted 
Tokyo  Rose. 

There  were  several  other  Members  of 
Congress  at  that  time  who  introduced 
identical  resolutiotis  No  heannfis  were 
set  by  the  Committ<>e  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  IS  t^.e  roneressional  arm  of  the 
State  De^jartment.  who.se  sympathy  for 
the  Commiunst  line  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension 

Last  week,  one  of  my  consiiiuents. 
WiUiam  F  Haney.  lieutenant  colonel. 
USAF,  retired,  .submitted  a  similar  suti- 
uestion  in  an  article  which  he  prepared, 
entitled  "The  I'nit-ed  States'  Current 
Fifty- Year  War.  '  in  \\hich  he  outlines 
the  50  years  in  which  the  Communist 
conspiracy  has  been  waging  war  against 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  Ins 
thesis  he  proposes  a  luianimous  declara- 
tion of  United  States  of  .\merica  against 
the    Communist    conspiracy     and    with 


unanimous  consent  I  Include  in  my  re- 
marks this  paper  by  Mr.  Haney: 

The  us    Current  SO-Yeai  War 

(By    William    F    Haney.    lieutenant    colonel. 

USAF.  retired) 

I 

After  fifty  years  the  time  h.is  come  for  a 
national  [>osltive  statement  of  policy  and 
guidance,  pertaining  to  the  atheistic  Ideology 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist,  known  the  world 
over,  today,  as  Communism 

It  is  extremely  apparent  that  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  pefiple  of  these  United  States. 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  mu-,1 
speak  out  in  clear,  precise  basic  English, 
telling  the  facts  and  logical  conclusions  of 
the  differences  between  the  United  .States 
Ideology,  called  .Americanism,  and  its  oppo- 
nent Communism, 

This  decl.iratlon  must  be  unanimous  since 
It  must  represent  the  entire  people  of  these 
United  suites 

The  declaration  must  be  based  on  truth 
and  not  tainted  by  design  to  appease  any 
person  or  people  of  other  countries,  friend  i  r 
foe. 

The  declaration  must  be  designed  for  the 
people  of  these  United  States  but  must  be 
such  that  others,  outside  of  the  United 
States,  may  understand,  without  the  ncces- 
.sity  of  interpolation,  the  exact  meaning  ol 
the  tacts  presented  and  conclusion  dr.iwn 
irom  those  facts. 

riiis  declaration  iiiust  not  be  underesti- 
mated in  us  importance  In  this  year  of  1967 
It  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  unanimou., 
declaration  of  Congress  made  i>n  July  4.  1776 

If. 

In  order  that  a  true  and  logical  conclu.-.ion 
may  be  established,  a  series  of  allegations 
are  made  which  prove  the  basis  for  a  ju.st 
and  logical  finding,  with  it.s  unalterable 
conclusion. 

.4;;c.i7afio(t  ,Vo  1  n.e  Marxist-I^mmst 
itheistlc  ideology  commonly  referred  to  111 
this  year  as  Commvinlsm  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  ■  way-of-life"  of  our  forefathers 

Facts: 

Americanism  is  defined  as  a  phrase,  word 
trait  custom  or  object  peculiar  to.  originat- 
ing in.  the  United  States  .Also  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  American  ideal.s  .Americanism  i.s 
our  "way-of-Iite."  developed  by  our  fore- 
fathers and  perpetuated  by  the  people  of 
these  United  States 

.Americanism  is  embodied  in  our  "free  en- 
terprise" system  1  Capitalism  1  and  as  stated 
in  the  American  creed  as  read  on  April  3. 
1918,  in  the  House  ot  Representatives,  where 
it  w.as  formally  accepted  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Government  The  creed  reads 
;ts  follows: 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  pe.jple;  whose  jusi 
powers  .ire  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic:  a  sov- 
ereign nation  of  many  sovereign  states,  a 
perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable:  estab- 
lished upon  those  principles  of  freedom 
equality.  Justice  and  huin.inity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrificed  ihcir  lives  .ind 
fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  i;  my  duty 
to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution; to  obey  itj;  laws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

To  further  understand  .Americanism  and 
how  It  hiis  developed  into  the  ideology  oi 
the  United  States,  a  profile  of  an  .American 
must  be  established 

In  ih's  present  tune  peruxl.  historians  have 
been  able  to  assemble  a  vast  reservoir  of  facts 
about  the  people  ol  these  United  States.  t)oth 
in  the  historical  piLst  and  in  the  present 

When  thi6  assortment  of  fjtcts  is  assessed. 
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a  study  ■will  rev«al  the  true  background,  way- 
of-llie.  and  the  very  nature  of  the  ciUssen  of 
iheee  United  States.  The  many  variations  of 
culture  and  family  forefathers  Is  evident 
always  however  there  appears  to  be  many 
points'  of    tmlty    In    the     makeup    of    the 

.American.  ^^  ,  .., 

First  in  the  point  of  unity  Is  his  thelsUc 
belief  This  stems  from  the  belief  of  his 
ancestors  and  In  the  basic  philosophy  which 
established  proof  for  his  belief. 

second,  is  his  strong  desire  for  freedom 
and  equality.  This  too.  is  a  dUrect  derivative 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  ancestors.  This  Is 
true  whether  or  not  his  ancestors  possessed 
ireedom  as  Americans  know  it. 

Third  is  his  respect  for  justice.  He  will 
accept  just  laws  but  will  reject  any  law  until 
proven  Just  for  the  majority. 

Fourth,  is  his  outward  dislike  for  things 
mlUtary.  with  the  paradox  that  he  will  be- 
come the  finest  niillUu-y  man  in  the  world 
when  called  up  to  do  so  by  his  country. 

Fifth  he  dislikes  taxes  and  other  assess- 
ments but  when  asked,  will  readily  pay  what 
he  properly  owes. 

Sutth,  he  has  always  considered  "free  en- 
terprise" one  of  his  cherished  freedoms  and 
he  has  used  It  to  build  the  United  States  to 
its  poslUon  as  the  most  affluent  nation  In  the 
world. 

Seventh,  he  Is  enterprising  to  the  degree 
that  the  world  recognizes  the  term  "Yankee 
ingenuity"   as  solely   American. 

Eighth,  his  desire  for  "plain  Ualk,"  stating 
facta  and  truth,  makes  America  a  poor  na- 
tion to  carry  out  a  program  of  intrigue.  The 
American  is  more  sklUed  in  speaking  the 
truth  than  making  the  "big  lie"  seemingly 
the  truth. 

There  are  many  more  facets  to  the  profile 
of  an  American;  The  Inability  of  the  Ameri- 
can to  see  that  some  of  his  words  and  actions 
offentl  foreign  nationals.  His  acceptance  of 
his  affluence  and  mobility.  His  inability  to 
realize  how  his  spending  habits  cause  other 
nations'  citizens  to  be  Jealous.  He  believes  In 
his  form  of  government  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  believes  there  is  no  other  form  that 
IS  as  good,  and  he  desires  all  countries  to  try 
his  form  of  government.  However,  he  still 
believes  each  people  should  decide  the  form 
of  government  by  which  they  wUl  be  gov- 
erned. .^  ^  .  ,, 
These  points  of  unity  are  evident  in  an 
Americans  regardless  of  the  specific  area  of 
the  United  SUtes  wherein  their  heritage 
originated. 

It  is  true  that  exceptions  will  be  found  to 
almost  any  generalized  statement.  This  is 
also  true  in  this  profile  of  an  American. 
There  are  those  who  believe  contrary  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  which  compile 
the  over-all  profile.  However,  the  exceptions 
bring  forth  a  crystallization  of  the  over-an 
profile  as  being  the  historically  proven  wr- 
rect  description  of  the  people  of  these  United 

States. 

Using  the  profile  of  an  American  as  a  back- 
ground, it  is  easv  to  understand  the  thought 
and  forcibleness  which  caused  the  proclama- 
tion made  by  the  people,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Continental  Congress,  on 
July  4  1776.  The  subsequent  formation  of 
the  Constitution  reflects  the  same  forcible- 
ness and  unity  of  thought,  which  is  carried 
on  today  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of   these  United   States. 

•The  starting  poiiU  of  Marx's  theory  of 
Socialism  is  his  doctrine  of  the  class  struggle. 
This  provides  a  clue  to  the  two  doctrines 
chiefly  associated  with  his  name— the  ma- 
t^rtaUst  conception  of  history  and  the  theory 

of  .surplus  vaJne  ^  ■,.■  ,. 

•MarxE  materialist  conception  of  history 
h;ts  been  often  misunderstood. 

■It  is  far  from  being  merely  the  doctrine 
that  economic  forces  are  predominant  In  the 
direction  of  social  affairs,  though  this  is 
involved  In  it.  Still  less  is  it  the  doctrine  that 
individual  men  act  only  from  material  mo- 


tives  and  this  is  not  even  involved  m  it    In 
essence  Marx  contends   that  there  exists   in 
any  society,  certain  material    forces  of  pro- 
duction' and  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  use 
in  man's  service.  Tbese  form  the    conditions 
of    production,'    and    for    their    employment 
there  is  reqiilred  an  arrajigement  of  the  pow- 
ers of  society,  implying  a  certain  relationship 
among  the  members,  and  the  establishment 
and   maintenance   of    appropriate   social    in- 
stitutions.   If.    for   example,    at   a   particular 
stage  of  development  the    forces  ot  produc- 
tion' are  to  be  fully  exploited,  certain  fomis 
of  private  property  must  be  recognized  and 
secured    and  certain  members  of  society  en- 
dowed with  authority  both  over  the  material 
means    of    production    and    over    the    other 
members,  who  must  accept  the  subordinate 
role  assigned  to  them  by  the  dictates  of  eco- 
nomic  circumstances.   This   recognition   and 
this  authority  Imply  and  requUe  a  power  able 
to  enforce  them;  and  this  power  Is  found  in 
the  State,  which  takes  its  special  form  from 
the  character  of  the  economic  institutions  It 
exists  in  order  to  uphold.  Political  and  social 
in^tituUons   are  thus   dependent   upon   and 
derive  their  special  forms  from  the  underly- 
ing economic  circumstances  of  the  society  in 
which  they  exist.  Political  power  is  a  deriva- 
tive power,  depending  for  its  validity  and  sur- 
vival on  its  correspondence  with   the   needs 
forced    on    men    by    conditions    of    produc- 
tion." ■ 

This  then  establishes  the  State  as  supreme 
and  all  persons  and  property  subjtcit  to  the 

State.  ^.,  , 

■Developed  at  a  time  when  philosophy 
and  science  were  beginning  to  conceive  of 
the  world  as  self-contained  and  self-per- 
fecting. Marxism-Leninism  has  remained 
profoundly  imbued  with  this  whole  outlook. 
This  finds  expression  in  two  ways:  first.  In- 
sofar as  it  makes  a  man  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent being,  a  creative  process  in  and  by 
his  activity  itaelf,  and  especially  his  daily 
work  and  therefore  man's  own  supreme  be- 
ing- secondly,  insofar  as  religion  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  man-made  Ideology.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  'Critique  of  man's  ordinary 
life  in  general'  by  Karl  Marx  began  with  a 
critique  of  religion.  Marxism-Leninism  ex- 
presses a  kind  of  atheism  that  may  once  have 
seemed  historically  necessary  to  the  extent 
that  it  opposed  concepts  depleting  God  as, 
somehow,  part  of  the  worid.  Nevertheless  it 
is  also  obvious  that  Marxist-Leninist  athe- 
ism simply  disregards  the  real  relationship 
between  man  and  God. 

"The  militant  attitude  of  Communism 
originates  in  this  same  radical  perspective 
which  seeks  to  eliminate  God  from  all  hu- 
man activity.  It  does  not  ask  the  Christian 
to  deny  his  faith,  but  it  takes  for  granted 
that  his  participation  in  the  party  activity 
will  be  the  quickest  way  to  make  him  aware 
of  the  utter  Irrelevance  of  the  Christian  re- 
Ugion  since  the  whole  activity  is  based  on 
ideas  and  theories  from  which  all  Christian 
or  other  religious  motivation  is  excluded. 

"Marx  certainly  meant  to  liberate  man 
from  the  power  of  domination  which  other 
men  had  acquired  over  him  as  much  on  the 
economic  as  the  political  level.  But  the 
method  he  advocates  to  obtain  this  libera- 
tion drives  man  back  into  the  power  of  na- 
ture and  tyranny,  for  man  finds  himself  ul- 
timately alienated  to  this  nature  which 
materialUm  was  Intending  to  substitute  as 
an  absolute  in  the  place  of  the  Christian 
God  At  the  same  time  man  is  subjected, 
completely  defenseless,  to  the  power  of  Soci- 
ety or  those  who  claim  to  present  it.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  view  of  a  Christian  who 
analyzes  Marxism-Leninism,  it  seems  clear 
that  it  implies  an  idea  of  false  redemption. 
In  the  words  of  a  religious  historian:  'the 
absolute  cannot  be  eliminated,  it  is  only  ca- 
pable of  being  degraded.'  All  this  makes  evi- 
dent a  fact  that  Engels  had  already  stressed 


in  1843  in  his  articles  for  the  New  Moral 
World,  that  is.  that  'there  can  be  no  such 
thlnp  as  CliriFtian  Comnuinism.' 

The  Chnstinn  who  has  pondered  the  itlcas 
of  Marx  and  lus  lollowers  with  the  serious- 
ness thev  deserve,  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  anv  form  of  Christian  Marxism  is 
unthiiiKable  and  a  contradiction  In  terms 

Ti-.e  diametric  opposition  found  in  .Amerl- 
cinism  to  Marxism-Leninism  is  founded  in 
the  philosophical  background  of  the  i)eop'.e 
of  the-^e  United  States  All  Europeans  who 
emigniU-d  to  the  American  colonies  prior  to 
177(1  were  theistic  people;  Judeo-Christian 
m  theology:  Schokvstic  in  philosophy  and 
Christian  in  religion.  The  vast  majority  of  all 
Americans  adhere  to  the  siune  theology,  phl- 
lo,sophv  and  religion  today  as  they  did  when 
our  nation  was  formed.  Since  atheism  is  dia- 
metricallv  opposed  to  theism  and  Material- 
istic philosophy  diametrically  oppo.-.ed  to 
Scholastic  philosophy.  Americanism,  which  is 
the  way-of-life  of  the  people  of  thase  United 
States  of  America,  is  not  and  can  never  be 
compatible  with  Marxism-Leninism. 

Anegatio7i  So  2:  One  of  the  principal  goals 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist  atheistic  Ideology  is 
to  eliminate  the  government  of  the  United 
States  through  the  use  of  a/1  means  includ- 
ing the  overthrow  ol  the  government  by 
force  and  violence. 

Vzxcls:  ■Lenins  manifesto,  published  in  the 
name  ol  the  partv  on  November  1.  1914,  de- 
nounced  the   imperialistic   character   of   the 
war  (World  War  Ii   and  the  war  guilt  of  all 
the  great  powers,  'who  had  long  been  pre- 
paring  a   sanguinarv   struggle   for   the    pur- 
pose of  Widening  their  markets  and  destroy- 
ing their  rivals.'  The   manifesto   points   out 
that     the     majority     of     Social     Democratic 
leaders  were  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeois  of 
their  countrv.  thus  violating  the  resolutions 
of  the  international  Socialist  Congresses  and 
bringing  about  the  downfall  of  the  Second 
International.  Lenin  said  that  the  defeat  of 
their  'own  governments'  should  be  the  slo- 
gan  of   the    Social   Democrats   of   all   coun- 
tries. Lenin  subjects  to  a  merciless  criticism 
not  only  Socialist  patriotism,  but  that  pac- 
ifism  which,   while    occupied   with    platonic 
protests,   withdraws  from   the   revolutionary 
struggle  with  those  elements  of  the  working 
class  movement  which  are  midway  between 
the  Social  Democrats  and  Communists,  sup- 
porting the  former  in  actual  practice. 

"On  November  1.  1914,  Lenin  promulgated 
a  program  for  the  creaUon  of  a  new  Interna- 
tional 'to  undertake  the  task  of  organizing 
the  forces  of  the  proletariat,  for  the  revolu- 
tionary attack  on  capitalist  governments;  lor 
the  civil  War  against  the  bourgeois  of  nil 
countries:  for  the  attainment  of  i)ohtical 
power  and  the  victory  of  Socialism.' 

"The  third  Ccimmunist  International 
(c-minterni  established  by  Lenin  in  1919. 
held  Its  Sixth  World  Congress  in  September 
1928.  The  rrogram  which  it  adopted  was  a 
statement  cl  the  objectives  of  International 
Conimunism  s.nce  the  Communist  Manifesto 
in  1848.  The  statement  of  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Communist  International  is  as  follows: 
"The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national IS  to  replace  worid  capitalist  econ- 
omy by  a  world  system  oi  Communism."  ' 
Karl" Marx  said  '"the  proletarian  revolution 
is  impossible  without  the  forcible  destruc- 
tion of  the  bourgeois  state  machine  and  the 
substitution  for  it  of  a  new  one."" ' 

The  United  Slates  of  America  is  the  fore- 
most ""'oourgeois  sirtte"  in  the  worid.  accord- 
ing to  Communists  terms. 

.4;icgal!on  No  3  Many  lollowers  and  ad- 
herents of  the  Marxist-Leninist  atheistic 
ideology  have  performed  deeds  of  violence 
and  crime  against  the  people  of  these  United 


'  Karl  Marx:  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica. 


^•■From  Karl  Marx  to  Mao  Tse-Tung  by 
Henri  Chambre. 

•  Vol    13;  Encvclopaedia  Brltannica. 

■  Selected  works  Vol.  VII,  page  124  of  Karl 
Marx. 
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Slat(~<    while  Mis'ifvln?  fh^lr  :\rtlons  as  being 
in    -he   interest     >f    their   Ideolony 

P:»i-c.s  The  i^nr  Amerio<in  whose  artivltles 
have  pmven.  beyond  doubt  hi*  reliability, 
professional  abllltv  js  »n  iiivestlifator  his 
persona!  ;n!ei?rlty  itid  Ij^yalty  to  American- 
ism !s  Mr  J  Ectgar  Hoover  if  the  United 
St.i'es  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl«?ntlon  De- 
par.tnient  of  .Justice  He  Is  an  expert  m 
;«ti  wlediip  '>f  Commiinisfs  their  actions  and 
■  i>",r   .'l<H)lcM{y 

In  Mr  Hoover's  ixioK's  ^la^trr^  o/  D/'c-if 
there  are  many  incidences  which  prove  the 
fi(-' (Illness  of  the  stated  allegation  Names 
•  f  ,r.'iTimunl8ts  with  their  misdeeds  against 
thf  people  of  these  United  -^t  ites  :ire  gUen 
in  detail 

There  Is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  addi- 
tional facts,  in  complete  support  of  this 
alle«;atlon  would  be  ivallable  to  the  Congress 
ot  the  ITnited  St^t'es  upon  request  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  or  the  Senate 
tx>  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States 

AUt'ijatum  .Vo  I  The  peace  of  the  entire 
world  IS  pl*ced  in  jeopardy  by  adherents  to 
•he  MarxUt-l-r-nlnlst  atheistic  ideolr>itv  in 
'.heir     •.«Tfr>rniitv    with    this    ideology 

H-u-tw  «ie  stated  objectives  of  Lhe  com- 
munists include  the  overthrow  of  everv  eov- 
criuiient  'hat  does  not  provide  a  dletjiror- 
^hip  of  the  proletariat  '  The  stated  means 
t4)  u.-hie\e  -his  objective,  within  each  coun- 
try IS  fivU  War  assisted  and  directed  by 
the    Communists. 

In  support  of  this  objective  the  :ic-.a  of 
subversion  conducted  bv  the  Communist* 
rire  -geared  to  inciting  all  target  countries 
to  ix>lltlcal  unrest  politlc.il  upheaval  and 
rel>e!lion  These  acts  are  designetl  to  -.luse 
the  free  countries'  to  act  independently 
and  destroy  the  unity  of  tree  countries 
whl.h  forms  the  strongest  line  of  resistance 
against  the  Camnuiniit  goal  War  la  the 
ultimate  form  ;>f  destrtntion  of  the  unity  of 
free  countries  therefore  war  it  an  objective 
of  Conununiim 

Dr  Pred  Schwartz,  a  researcher  in  11^  psy- 
chology and  pathology  oi  Communion  rea- 
sons Communism  can  takeover  the  United 
Stones  Aitho  It  having  a  single  Communist  in 
'hese  United  States  "  He  ibtains  this  conclu- 
.lon  from  the  fact  that  'Once  the  concept 
that  tjiere  ts  no  endeavor  in  life  that  merits 
deitth — then  Communism  takes  over  "  This 
fact  cm  become  reality  A'hen  fear  of  the 
Atom  and  Hydrogen  tximb  overcome  r^e  will 
to  defend  .Amencaniim  with  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  death  in  defense  of  oxjr  chosen 
A  ,v-of-lUe 

Since  this  reisoniiig  ts  applicable  to  the 
Unitetl  States  it  is  applicable  ;o  all  nations 
.vho  lollow  the  >log.ui  Better  Red  Tltau 
I>ead   ' 

AV'-gation  .Vo  i  The  Armed  Forces  'if 
those  various  nations  who  believe  in  free- 
dom .iiid  liberty  for  all  men.  have  been 
forced  to  engage  in  irmed  hosullties  against 
the  Armed  Forces  of  nations  who  adhere  to 
the  Marxist-Leninis?  atheistic  ideology  in  or- 
der U3  preserve,  the  integrity  of  less  powerful 
nations  who  do  not  desire  to  contornt  to  the 
.Marxist-Leninist  atheistic  Ideology 

Facts  Dunng  the  past  'wenty  years  <he 
following  countries  have  engaged  In  armed 
hostilities  against  Communst  forces,  either 
as.  indigenous  to  the  country  repelling  Com- 
munism or  as  an  ally  m  the  resistance  of 
Communism 

1  United  States 

2  United  Kingdom 
:)    Australia 

4  New  Zealand 

5  Greece 

6  Philippines 

T    Republic  of  China. 
H    Ir&n. 

9.  Thailand. 

10.  Costa  Kica. 

11.  Domiiuciui  Republic 
U    South  Vietnam. 


13  Republic    of    South    Korea 

14  Kepubllr  of  Panama 

15  Wneyuela 

16  t.abanon 

17  Argentina 

18  Salvador. 
10    Bolivia 

'JO    Nlcaraeua 

21     Columbia 

•22    Hungary 

23     Republic  of  Cuba 

During  the  pa.st  twenty  vears  the  •■■llow- 
ing  countries  have  been  locations  of  .Armed 
conflict  between  Communist  aggressors  and 
antl-Communist  forces 

1  Iran  11     Vietnam 

2  Greece  12    Tlialland 

3  Korea  i:t    Venezuela 

4  Philippines  14    Lebanon 

5  Taiwan  15     El  Salvador 

6  Malaya  16    Nicaragua 

7  Dominican  17    Bolivia 

Republic  1«    Cuba 

8  Panama  h»    Hungary 

9  Costa  Rica  :0    Colombia 
10    .Argentina 

AlU-gation  No  0  .Actions  of  .idherents  to 
the  Manlst-Leninist  atheistic  ideology  prove 
that  the  ide<ilogy  is.  in  fact,  an  .idversary  of 
Americanism 

Fact  The  definition  of  adversary  as  used 
herein  Is  'one  actively  hostile:  an  opponent. 
enemy  " 

Communl.sm  h.is  been  proven  actively  hos- 
tile to  Ameriainlsm  iis  cited  in  previous  alle- 
gations with  their  sustaining  facts 

Communism  is  .i  declared  opponent  u! 
.Amencaiusm 

Communism  h.is  ilemonstrated  a  mali- 
cious purpose  toward  AmerlcanLsm  in  the 
biisic  writings  if  Karl  M:irx.  Krlodrlch  Engels 
and  Josef  SuUln  \  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Communist  !Uantfe--to  written  hv  Marx  and 
ElTigels:  CupiCal,  by  Marx.  Sm  iah\m  Vtopmn 
and  Sitent\fic  by  Engels.  Thr  foundations 
ol  L'-niniim  by  Jot>eI  SUliii  i  Tlie  basic  writ- 
ings rruillgn  the  very  basis  of   Americanism 

Alirgatton  So  7  The  declaration  i^f  Con- 
irress  of  July  4.  1776.  unanimously  made  by 
tx.ith  houses,  .is  well  ils  the  ipprc>ved  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stiites.  ratified  by 
all  of  these  United  States,  have  t^tabllahed 
the  foundation  and  method  of  our  govern- 
ment 

Pact;  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  his- 
torical fact. 

/4Ilc9atio>i  .Vo  8  The  people  of  these 
United  States  believe  that  each  person  in 
the  world  Is  free  to  choose  the  form  of  go\ - 
ernment  under  which  he  will   be  ruled 

F.ict  TTie  truth  of  this  statement  l.s  estab- 
lished in  fact  by  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Continental  Conuress  of  the  United 
States  on  July  4  1776  I'here  is  and  h.as  been 
no  change  in  thts  historical  truth 

Allegation    So     'J      The    people    of    these 
United  States  h.ive  c  hosen  .;  democratic,  fed- 
eral,   republic    nf    icparale    sovereign   states.' 
bound   togeihi-r  under   i  Constitution,  to  be 
their  government 

•Pact:  The  United  States  Constitution  es- 
tablishes each  state  .'S  a  sovereign  state  and 
all  states  are  joined  together  aj.  a  democratic, 
lederal.  republic. 

.4/;cgation  No  10  The  foundirg  fathers. 
and  the  government  established  by  them, 
were  •heistic.  Founded  on  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tiaii  theology  and  the  Scliolastic  philosophy 

Facts:  The  founding  fathers  were  thei.stic 
because  they  were  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  in  origin  of  belief  and  European  in 
culture 

They  were  imbued  with  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tl.in  theology  by  heriuge. 

Their  philosophy  was  Scholastic  because 
Scholastic  philosophy  developed  to  n\aturity 
during  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  Scholastics  were  the  founders 
of  the  education  system  developed  in  Europe 
Therefore,  tlie  philosophy  mI  the  educated, 
for    three    hundred    yeaxs.    in    Europe.    *a6 


Scholastic  Scholastic  phlli-wophy,  conslstlne 
of  the  studies  of  Cosmology.  Ontoloev,  Epis- 
temol'>gv  I/oelc  and  Ethics,  was  the  ba.sir 
philosophy  (if  all  Europeans  prior  to  the 
Reformation  One  of  the  primary  results  of 
the  Refermatlon  .it  the  very  onset  uas  the 
retard.ition  'if  pduration  in  l'ni\  crsities  This 
resulted  in  the  mass  of  the  people  bemtr 
omitted  from  lorinal  education  un'il  the 
eighteenth  century  In  the  eiKhteenih  cen- 
tury Universities  wt-rp  revived.  how»'er.  only 
the  'A-.-ll-tii-d.,  .i.us.';  could  become  fdU'-ated 
rt.i'  ■■•!'■■■  v,;is  -jiat  phllo.sophlral  idc.is  were 
tr.in.'-.'n.- '.■(1  :r.  in  t.ither  'o  son.  lor  r:ie  f  .ur 
hundred  year  educuion  ret.irdation  perud 
resulting  in  the  basic  Scholastic  philosophi- 
cal concepts  being  taught  and  applied  in  the 
resolution  of  philos.)phical  problems,  by  the 
ma.ss  of  t  he  people 

Tlie  Europeans  who  emigrated  i. >  .America 
therefore,  had  the  basics  ot  Scholasiic  phi- 
losophy imbued  into  their  concept  of  life 
This  phllos<jphy  ls  prevalent  in  today's 
thought 

Altfgation  So.  11:  Tlie  pe<>ple  of  these 
United  St-ites  .ire  not  m  .i  de<-lared  -SUite  of 
War  with  any  sovereign  nation  of  this  world, 
at  this  time 

Fact:  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  his- 
torical fact 

.4;.'c<7afion  .Vo  12  The  test  >  f  t.ine  li.us 
been  judiciously  :ipplied  to  the  compatibil- 
ity of  the  Ideology  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
viMth  all  that  we,  the  people  of  these  Unn<'a 
States,  hold  s;icred 

Pact:  Communism  lias  been  mside  the.-.o 
United  States  tor  the  \>a^\,  titty  years  Hicre 
has  been  no  year,  during  that  period,  that 
the  purp<^>.se  of  Communi.sm  has  not  come  in 
conflict  with  .Anicncinism  .md  jiroved  to  he 
diametrically  opp<>s:ed  t«j  our  tundanient-il 
conception  of  freedom,  humanity  democr.uy 
and  philosophy  of  life 

Fifty  years,  a  half  ot  ,i  lentuiy.  i.-.  .in  .idc- 
quate  time  period  lor  the  testing  ot  compal- 
ability  of  philo6<iphy  :ind  Ideology,  since  this 
time  period  has  prouded  itiiple  opportunity 
for  either  philosophy  or  ideology  to  est^iblish 
their  pomtci  of  compal.ibility  in  their  litera- 
ture, leadership  and  actions  i»f  adherenus 

The  loglCJil  conclusion  of  the.se  proved  iiUe- 
gations  is  that  the  Marxlst-I-eninist  .ilheisUc 
Ideology  was  designed  to.  .uid  has  been  ;u;- 
filllnR  all  of  the  essenti.il  requiremcf.ts  :  .i 
"State  of  War  ■  with  Amencaiiisin 

Since  .AmericaiiLsm  is  the  ideology  of  the 
people  r)f  these  United  States  ;ind  since  the 
government  of  the  United  -States  is  the  I>eo- 
ple.  It  may  be  lopically  stated,  .us  a  truism, 
that  Communism  has  been  and  currently  i-s 
at  war  with  the  Uinted  Slates. 

However,  Communism  is  not  a  sovereign 
nation,  but  an  ideology 

Therelore,  the  adherents  lo  Comniuiiii>iu 
may  or  may  not  be  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  depending  on  their  degree  ol  mili- 
tancy .ind  support  ot  their  ideology  At  the 
present  time,  no  Communist  nation  Is  in  a 
State  of  War  "  with  the  United  States,  the 
technicality  being  that  a  'State  of  Waf  "  re- 
quires .1  declaration  oi  war  on  the  part  tt 
llie  waring  nalions. 

Without  a  "State  of  War  adherents  to 
Communism  who  wage  .icts  of  war  "  against 
the  United  Stiites  are  rightly  classed  as  .iii- 
archlsts  and  are  outside  the  I.iw  Therefore 
the  United  States  is  justified  in  using  the 
minimum  means  necessary  to  protect  and  de- 
fend Itself.  This  is  action  within  the  scope  of 
a    Just  War" 

Historically,  a  good  example  of  this  rea- 
soning liAs  been  dernoiistr.iied  In  the  actions 
taken  by  sovereign  nations  igaiiist  piracy  in 
the  hit'h  seas  The  Pirate  adhered  to  the  ni.i- 
terlalistic  concept  of  hfe  m  which  wealth  w.is 
its  end.  He  justified  murder,  rape  and  pilUige 
la  his  adherence  to  this  ideology  .\U  civilu^ed 
people  of  all  nations  abhored  Piracy  and  the 
Pirate  was  condemned,  sought  out  and  de- 
stroy cd.  There  wa.s  no  State  of  War"  be- 
tween .luy  sovereign  nation  ;ind  Piracy  since 


Piracy  was  not  a  nation:   Pirates  being  only 
miUt^ir.t  adherents  to  an  evil  Ideology. 

Communism  Is  not  good  In  any  sense,  since 
It  opposes  God,  which  under  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
theology  Is  "all  good."  Therefore,  Ctommu- 
nl.sm  nuibt  be  properly  called  "evil"  the  op- 
posite of  good 

III 

Consolidating  the  allegations  into  a  pro- 
posed Congressional  declaration  and  draw- 
liii;  proper  and  lorical  conclusions,  the  rec- 
.>;n!ncnded  test  of  the  declaration  is: 

••The  Un.inimous  Declaration  of  the  United 
suites  of  America,  made  m  Congress 

"Wherea.s     the    Marxist-Leninist    atheistic 
ideology,   commonly  referred   to  in  this  year 
us  Communism,   is  dinrnptrlcally  opposed  to 
the   'wav-of-Ufe'    of    our   forefathers    and.— 
one   of   "the    principal    goals   of    the   Marxist- 
Leninist    atheistic    ideology    is    to    eliminate 
the  povernment  of  the  United  States  through 
the    use   of    all    means,    including    the    over- 
throw of  the  povernment  by  force  and  vio- 
lence and  -  inanv  followers  and  adherents  to 
the  Marxist-Leninist  atheistic  Ideology  have 
performed     deeds     of     violence     and     crime 
iigainst   the   people   of   these   United   States, 
while    Jvistlfving    their    actions    as    being   In 
the  interest  of  their  Ideology  and— the  peace 
of  the  enure  world  is  placed  in  Jeopardy  by 
.idherents   to  the   Marxlst-Lenlnlst  atheistic 
Ideology.  In  their  conformity  'R-ith  this  Ideol- 
ogy   and  -the  Armed  Forces  of  those  various 
nations  who  believe  .n  freedom  and  liberty 
lor  all  men.  have  been  forced  to  engage  in 
armed  hostility  against  the  Armed  Forces  of 
nations  who  adhere  to  the  Marxist-Leninist 
atheistic   ideology,   in  order   to  preserve   the 
integrity    of    less    powerful   nations   who   do 
not  desire  to  conform  to  the  Marxist-Leninist 
atheistic  Ideology,  and— actions  of  adherents 
to    the    Marxlst-Lenlnlst    atheistic    ideology 
prove  that  the  ideology  is,  in  fact,  an  adver- 
sary of  Americanism,  and— the  declaration  of 
Congress  of  July  4,   1776.  unanimously  made 
bv  both  houses,  as  well  as  the  approved  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  r.atifled  by  all 
of  these  United  States  have  established  the 
foundation  and  method  of  our  government, 
and— the  people  of  these  United  States  be- 
lieve that  each  person   in  the  world  is  free 
to    choose    the    form    of    government   under 
which  he  Will  be  ruled,  and— the  people  of 
these    United    States   have   chosen   a   demo- 
cratic, federal,  republic  of  separate  sovereign 
states  bound  together  tinder  a  Constitution 
to  be  their  Government,  and — the  founding 
fathers,    and    the    Government    established 
by    them    were    theistic.    Founded    on    the 
Judeo-Chnstian  theology  and  the  Scholastic 
philoBophy,  and— the  people  of  these  United 
States   are    not   In   a   declared   State    of   War 
with  any  sovereign  nation  of   this  world,  at 
this   time,   and— the   test   of   time   has   been 
nidiciouslv  applied,   to  the  compatibility  of 
the    ideology    of    the    Marxist-Leninist    with 
all    that    we.    the    people    of    these    United 
States  hold  sacred. 

We.  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  suites  of  America  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  Universe  for  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions, do  in  the  name  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  pood  people  of  these  United  States 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  a  State  of 
War  does  exist  and  has  existed  since  Its  In- 
ception, between  the  Marxist-Leninist 
atne.stic  ideolopy.  and  the  ideology  of  Ameri- 
canism, That  while  there  is  no  State  of  War 
in  actUiU  existence  between  the  government 
of  these  United  States  and  any  other  sov- 
rreisn  nation,  at  this  time,  the  ideology  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  atheistic  philosophy  Is 
ui.imeirically  opposed  to  and  totally  incom- 
p.iiible  with  our  form  of  government,  our 
way-of-life  and  our  belief  as  stated  in  our 
unanimous  declaration  of  July  4,  1776.  and 
our  Constitution;  Is  hostile  to  our  way-of- 
llfe;  is  an  adversary  to  our  constitutional 
government  and  therefore,  is  totally  rejected 
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as  an  evil,  to  be  re.slsted  by  :  11  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States." 

IV 

Bv  Congress  speaking  publicly  and  officially 
for  the  people  of  these  United  states  the 
Iirst  positive  benefit  will  be  m  cst:iblishing 
an  official  enemy  of  the  United  Stau-s.  This  is 
required  because  the  declaration  ol  July  4. 
1776  implies  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
recognize  no  enemy  except  in  time  of  war. 
The  United  States  Constitution  provides  lor 
only  one  method  in  the  dccl.iration  or  recog- 
nition of  a  "State  of  War,"  and  that  u,  In- 
direct action  of  the  Congress  of  the  Lnitfd 

St'i  tcs 

With  a  formal  recognition  of  an  existing 
«fae  of  War.  the  Constitutional  provisions 
of  treason  become  available.  Acts  by  citi/ens 
of  the  United  SUates  which  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  i  Marxist-Leninist  atheis- 
tic ideology)  become  an  act  of  ^'^^"^"^ J^ 
archy  and  sedition  become  more  ea^.iU  iden- 
tifiable. ,        ,   ,„ 

With  this  declaration  containing  the  st,itt- 
meit  of  proven  allegations,  a.s  wTitten  m  this 
TOPer.  a  clear,  concise  and  f.ictual  exposition 
of   Americanism   is   presented    to   all   people 

of  all  nations. 

The  declaration  will  crystallize  the  true 
molives.  beliefs  and  feelings  of  ^-'^e  P^P  ^ 
of  these  United  States  as  pertains  tfl  M.trxlst- 
Lenlnist  atheistic  Ideology,  rhii.  will  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  these 
united  States  or  in  the  minds  ol  'he  people 
ol  any  nation,  of  the  United  Sl^itcs  opposi- 
tion to  Communism. 

The  wording  of  the  declitration  will  pre- 
clude truly  adverse  propaganda  since  It  is  a 
recognition  of  an  existing  war  between  two 
ideologies  and  specifically  states  that  .he 
united  suites  is  not  in  a  declared  war  .at 
th'E  Umel  with  any  s^jvereign  nation. 

This   declaration   ju.stifies   any   action   the 
United    States    takes.    wiUiin    the    scope    o 
-minimum  action  ncccs.^ary,"  to  preserve  and 
protect  Americanism  against  Communism. 

This  declaration  proves  Marxism-Leninism 
to  be  the  aggressor  In  this  war  of  i(leologies 
and  confirms  the  proven  facts  ot  Commu- 
nistic aggression  world  wide. 
v 
Everv  citizen  of  these  United  States  should 
become  concerned  with  the  re:a  threat  ol 
our  government  and  way-of-life  that  is  the 
verv  nature  oi  Marxism-Leninism. 

Fear  and  apathy  have  no  place  in  Amcn- 
c  inism  and  therefore  should  be  nonexistent 
in  any  consideration  pertaining  to  the  de- 
fense of  Americanism. 

Each  citizen,  who  subscribes  to  tne  bless- 
ings of  Americanism,  should  insist  that  his 
el«^ted  Representatives  in  Congress  take  im- 
mediate action  to  voice  the  propjsed  decla- 
ration. 


The  most  important  thing  that  Con- 
press  can  do  in  this  area  Ls  to  create 
reali.stic  economic  conditions  for  Ameri- 
can business  to  invest  in  improving  the 
rural  areas  and  training  the  population. 

The  private  .sector  of  this  country  has 
proven  over  and  over  agan  that  it  is  best 
qualified  to  handle  these  problems.  This 
IcRi.slative  jiackape  that  I  am  introducing 
todav  would  provide  incentives  for  Ihis 
proup  lo  come  in  and  help  find  solutions 
to  this  unemployment. 

The  new  feature  of  this  iirogram  is  tliC 
pre.servation  of  tax  exemption  for  tho.se 
industrial  develoinnenl  bonds  which  fi- 
nance certified  facilities  in  rural  poverty 
areas.  The  bill  is  a  combination  of  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967, 
usinp  the  Human  Investment  Act  re- 
garding job  traininR.  and  the  bill  with- 
drawing tax  exemption  for  indu.strial 
development  bonds,  excluding  certified 
facilities  in  rural  poverty  areas. 

There  is  no  cure-all  .solution,  but  this 
bill  i.s  a  step  in  the  ri.^'ht  direction. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  RURAL 
POVERTY  AREAS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  Bush] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the    Record     and     include     extraneous 

matter.  ,  .     .. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.'  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
live  in  our  rural  areas,  and  wish  to  re- 
main there,  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  The  urban  problem  that  is  so 
prevelant  today  is,  after  all,  only  the  re- 
sult of  the  failure  to  solve  the  rural 
problem.  Little  has  been  done  to  create 
job  opportunities  in  rural  areas  and  our 
rural  areas  are  being  depleted  of  people. 


A  S70  TELEGRAM 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  centleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Bt;sHl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the     Record     and     include     extraneous 

'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f^entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived this  telecrram  concerning  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.  A  telegram  from  cnrollces  m  thf^ 
program— a  telegram  which  Western 
Union  estimates  cost  $70.  A  quick  check 
around  reveals  that  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  also  received  similar 
wires. 

A  check  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  here  in  Washington  reveals 
that  they  plan  to  absorb  the  6.500  en- 
rollees  effected  by  the  closing  of  the  16 
centers  and  that  they  were  closed  on  the 
basis  of  performance.  The  OEO  is  .sure 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  all  but  1.800 
of  these  enroUees.  They  also  advised  that 
they  may  be  able  to  handle  this  1.800 
but  if  not  they  will  be  given  an  admin- 
istrative leave  and  taken  back  into  the 
training  centers  on  a  .space  available 
basis. 

Today  I  am  sending  letters  to  the  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Lincoln.  Nebr..  Sar  'f-nt 
Shriver  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud'TCl 
askin-.:  where  the  funds  came  from  to  loay 
for  this  telegram. 

!  I.NCr  I.N.  Nr.SR  , 

January  1 .  136S. 

Hon.  CiLoRGi;  BUSH. 

/;o;r  '-■  0/  lu-prcsinilattvcs, 

Wa.'hmgton.  D.C.: 

What  do  >ou  plan  on  doing  with   us  now 

that  we  are  going  back  home  now  that  this 

opportunity  at  the  Lincoln  Job  Corps  Center 

is   taken   from   us?   We   are   all   corpsmen    at 

Linci  in  from  Texas, 

Julian  Aguavo.  Alice.  Texas;  Johnny 
.Alderson.  Mesquite:  Frank  Allen. 
Xachogdoches:  F.  J.  Allen.  Nachoe- 
doches;  Richard  Arrendondo.  Wichita 
Falls;  Jose  Barrera.  Del  Rio;  Harvis 
Hi.rrv  Nacliogdoches:  Tom  Butler.  Ft. 
Worth;    Jesse   Canales.    Aransas    Pass; 
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D<:>uglits, 
Austin. 
Johnala 


Tommy  Carter.  Houston:  Era^mu 
Cavazos.  Lubbock:  Raul  Cavazos. 
Houston;  Milton  Clack.  Oonzalea;  Lin- 
coln Como.  Jamper.  Julian  Corrtero. 
San  Marcos  Edward  C..x  Amarlllo; 
Homer  Davidson,  Ft  Worth.  Donald 
Denies.  Austin.  O'lrl  md 
Corslcana  Dennis  Duke 
Bobby  Edmonson.  HoUAton: 
Ellis   Purls 

Donald  Estell,  Houston:  David  Flores. 
San  Angelo.  Jerry  FugUt.  Ft.  Wr.rth; 
Donald  Fuller  Houston.  Herbert 
Garcia.  Brownsville:  Xavler  Garza. 
Houston.  Ce.sar  Gonzalez.  Eagle  Pass: 
Charles  Haley.  Amarlllo:  Albert  Hall. 
Segtiin;  .\iithony  J•thn^on.  Hou.ston. 
Blllle  Johnson.  Greenville:  Ronald 
John*:.n  Midland  John  King.  Con- 
verse Jay  lAiepke  Mission:  Eddie  Man- 
sell  Wichita  Fall.s.  Je.sus  Martlnes. 
McAUen.  Paul  Martinez  Uvalde:  Ralph 
Melchor.  rian  Antonio;  Alexandtir 
Mandoza.  El  P.uso  Lee  M;les.  Houston; 
Joseph  Murphv.  Galveston:  Harold 
Norris.  Victoria:  Bay  Pate.  San 
Antonio 

Janiea  Powell.  Beaumont:  Meleclo  Rami- 
rez Roma;  Jose  Reyes.  San  Antonio; 
Guadalupe  Reyes.  San  Antonio:  Rey- 
nalso  Reyes  KlngsviUe;  Johnson  Rich- 
iUdson.  Port  Arthur;  Joe  Rlos.  El  Paso 
Joe  Rlvas.  San  Antonio.  Mike  Roach. 
Electra  Juan  Rodriguez.  Roma:  Mai- 
Salaa.  Houston:  Earl  Shaw  Pittsburg. 
Don  Smith.  Universal;  Jose  Soils. 
BruUa;  Jose  Sollz.  El  Paso:  John 
Thom.ts,  Blvin?:  Robert  VUlanueva, 
San  .Aiitv)nio.  Rodolfo  Vlnten,  Pearsall: 
Roy  Wixshlntrton.  Midland:  Beimle 
White.  LongMew:  Cli:rord  WiUeford. 
Gladewater:  Bobby  Williams.  Jasper: 
Verson  Williams.  Carrlgan:  Albert 
Wmdom.  Houston;  Billy  Young.  Ham- 
ilton;  Don  AgiiUera    Austin 

Isldro  Agiilrre  El  Paso.  V'erson  Ander- 
son, Midland:  Carl  Andrews.  Port  Ar- 
thur: Jamie  .\rtls.  Dallas;  Larry  Bell. 
Victoria;  Larry  Black,  Big  Lake:  Lee 
Bowen  Bay  ton:  Beauford  Brooks.  Mar- 
Un;  JDe  Buentello.  Lubbock:  James 
Clay,  fleaumont:  Donnell  Cook,  Smith- 
ville;  Roland  Daniels.  Freeport.  James 
Davis.  Houston.  Louls  Dominguez. 
Harllnten:  Billy  Fletcher.  San  Angelo: 
Robert  Garcia.  Alice;  Lester  Greene. 
Houston;  Ron  Hales  TexUne.  James 
Hall.  Bryan;  Pellx  Hernandez.  Edln- 
burg:  Jlmml»  Hill  rian  .\ntonlo.  Wal- 
ter Hill.  San  Antonio.  Wesley  Johnson, 
Houston:  Ronnie  Jones.  Marlln:  Law- 
rence Joseph,  Beaumont.  Johnny 
Mims.  Tyler:  Albert  Mitchell.  Temple; 
Ernest  Molina.  AmarlUo:  Richard  Nl- 
bert.  San  Antonio:  Juan  Palmo.  San 
Benito:  Anthony  Patterson.  Haskell: 
Fidel  Perez.  Fremont;  Mauro  Perez, 
KmgsvlKe;  Darnel  PhliUps.  Beau- 
mont. D'^)nald  Rlde.iu.  Beaumont; 
Alberto  RiTdriguez.  El  Paso;  Mel- 
vlng  Stevenson,  Bryan;  Billy  Thomas. 
Haskell.  Euseblo  Vasguez.  El  Paso; 
Walter  Victoria.  Beaumont;  John 
Walker.  Houston:  Edwin  Williams, 
Houston:  Sutorise  Wright.  San  An- 
tonio;   Onesimo    Zapata.    Waxahachle 


MEDICARE  DID  NOT  GO  TO  EXPO- 
CLEVELAND  INTRODUCES  NEW  BILL 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Spt-atcer.  I  ask  unanin^ous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  Mr. 
Clevel.andI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama' 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr  CLEVtXAND  Mr  Speaser.  I  v«,  ish 
to  call  to  the  attention  if  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  t<i  amend  title  XVIII.  .-sec- 
tion 1814' f  I    of  the  Social  J^ecurity  Act 

The  purpfjse  of  my  bill  is  to  i:\siire 
medicare  coveraKe  to  eligible  persons  who 
require  emergency  inpatient  hospital 
treatment  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  ernerwency  oc- 
currf'd.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  v,  a.^  back  in  New 
Hampshire's  Second  District  holdmt;  of- 
fice hours  during  the  Christmas  recess, 
a  constituent  told  im  that  lie  had  bi  en 
unable  to  obtain  reimbursinunt  ir.im 
medicare  for  emert-ency  medical  expense 
incur-ed  while  visitma  relatives  in  C;in- 
ada.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  on 
iocial  security  and  cl'Kible  fnr  medicare. 

In  checking  the  prt.-<ont  law.  I  discov- 
ered that  payment  of  ■emcrRcncy  inpa- 
tient hospital  ••services"  will  be  made  for 
an  individual  in  a  hospital  outside  the 
United  States  only  if: 

F^rst.  such  individual  was  physically 
present  in  a  place  within  the  United 
States  at  the  time  the  emergency  which 
necessitated  sucli  inpatient  liospital 
services  occurred:  and 

Second,  such  hospital  was  closer  to. 
or  substantially  more  accessible  from, 
such  place  than  the  nearest  hospital 
within  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  this  law  provides  ade- 
quate protection  to  our  senior  citizens 
who  wish  to  visit  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  and  south. 

In  this  particular  case,  my  constituent 
was  visiting  relatives  in  Canada  and 
.^eeing  Expo  "67  when  he  suffered  a 
stroke  and  needed  immediate  medical 
attention  The  Canadian  doctor  decided 
that  It  would  be  t<X)  dangerous  to  trans- 
port the  patient  back  to  an  American 
hospital.  Consequently,  this  man  was 
hospitalized  in  Canada  for  10  days,  alter 
which  time  he  could  be  .>-arely  transferred 
to  a  hospital  in  Massachusetts. 

However,  havins  physically  been  in 
Canada  at  the  time  of  the  stroke,  he  was 
not  eligible,  under  the  existing  law.  to 
obtain  reimbursement  from  medicare. 
The  S275  of  medical  bills  incurred  dur- 
ing the  10  days  of  hospitalization  in 
Canada  were  a  heavy  burden  for  a  man 
who  receives  less  than  half  that  sum  per 
month  in  social  security  benefits. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  correct  this  in- 
eqvuty.  Under  its  provisions,  a  person  eli- ' 
gible  for  medicare  benefit^;  would  be  cov- 
ered in  Canadian  and  Mexican  ho.spitals 
during  an  emergency,  rettardlcss  of 
where  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  emer- 
gency. These  benefits  would  continue, 
just  as  they  do  under  the  present  law. 
imtil  such  time  as  the  patient  is  no  lonser 
in  critical  condition,  and  can  be  safely 
transferred  to  a  hospital  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  nut 
end  any  protection  which  i.s  now  pro- 
vided under  the  present  law.  Nor  would 
it  entail  any  ereat  cost  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  .simply  aJiow  our  senior 
citizens  to  spend  a  vacation  In  Mexico, 
or  visit  relatives  and  friends  in  Canada, 
free  of  any  fear  that  in  an  emergency, 
they  might  not  be  able  to  gel  back  across 
the  border  for  medical  treatment    They 


would  be  .'^ecure  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  medicare  protection,  which  they 
have  earned  and  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect, will  travel  with  them  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  country. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERN.^L 
REVENUE  CODE  RELATING  TO  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES  FURNISH- 
ING CAPITAL  TO  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr  Cur- 
tis 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
r,eous  matter. 

The  sPI:aKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i.-cntleman  from 
Alabama' 

Tliere  wa.=;  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing at  this  time  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  longer  period  cf  time 
for  dlsiXKsmL'  of  certain  assets  in  the  case 
nf  re'.:ulated  investment  companies  fur- 
nishing capital  to  development  com- 
panies. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  some  study  of 
an  imfore.seen  problem  encountered  in 
the  application  of  the  existinc  tax  law. 
The  measure  was  previously  brought  to 
litht  during  h.eaiiiiKs  last  year  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness The  chairman  of  that  select  com- 
mittee. Senator  George  Smathers,  Dem- 
ocrat, ot  Honda,  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill  on  December  15.  1967.  m  the  Cov- 
cREssioNAL  Record,  volume  113,  part  27. 
paue  36846.  It  is  my  understandinR  that 
this  I'roposed  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  and  agreed  to  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Therefore  I  feel  that 
the  matter  oui:ht  to  be  brouuht  beiore 
the  House  for  its  consideration. 

Present  law  treats  reuulated  invest- 
ment companies  as  conduits,  taxing  such 
companies  only  on  the  income  which 
they  do  not  distribute  to  shareholders 
and  taxing  the  .shareholders  on  the  re- 
mainder. Companies  otherwise  eligible,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  this  tax  treatment, 
must  invest  ."-0  percent  of  their  assets 
in  cash,  cash  items,  and  certain  securi- 
ties. Generally,  such  securities  of  any  one 
issuer  may  not  be  ^-reater  in  value  than 
5  percent  of  an  investment  company's 
total  assets  or  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the 
issuer. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing  encouragement  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  companies  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment or  exploitation  of  inventions, 
technological  improvements,  and  new- 
processes  or  products,  the  Congress  in 
1951  provided  an  exception  to  the  above- 
described  diversification  requirements 
for  in\estment  companies  certified  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  as 
being  principally  engaged  in  furnishing 
capital  to  such  development  corporations. 
I'hi.-;  exception,  contained  in  Code  sec- 
tion 85Lei .  waives  the  10-percent  limita- 
tion test  to  be  met  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  tile  investment  rather  than  its  value. 
However,  these  favorable  terms  cease  to 
apply  to  the  securities  of  any  single  issuer 
10  vears  after  the  date  on  which  the  in- 


vestment company  first  acquired  any  se- 
curity of  such  issuer.  Moreover,  such 
terms  cease  to  apply  to  all  of  the  invest- 
ments of  the  investment  company  if  at 
any  time  the  aggregate  value  of  its  in- 
vestment In  companies  in  which  it  has 
more  than  10  percent  voting  control,  and 
in  each  of  which  it  has  held  any  security 
for  more  than  10  years,  exceeds  25  per- 
c.'nt  of  the  value  of  the  investment  com- 
pany s  total  assets. 

One  of  the  two  investment  companies 
currently  being  certified  by  the  Securi- 
ues  and  Exchange  Commission  as  qual- 
ifyinu    under   code   section   851' ei    is   in 
the  position  where,  by  reason  of  an  un- 
u-sually    fortuitous    investment,    it    will 
cease  to  qualify  for  the  exceptions  above- 
described  because  of  the  aforementioned 
25  percent  limitation.  Because  of  a  sav- 
ings provision  applicable  to  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  generally,  this  com- 
jiany  may  continue  to  elect  regulated  in- 
vestment company   treatment  but  only 
if  it  refrains  from  ne'W  investments  which 
succeed  the  5-  and  10-percent  limits.  Not 
only  would  this  course  of  action  ham- 
string the  activities  for  which  the  com- 
jiany   was  organized  and  which  it  has 
effectively  carried  out,  but  it  produces 
an  anomalous  result.  An  amendment  ex- 
tending the  10-year  period,  coupled  with 
an   amendment   denying   application  of 
the  general  savings  provision  to  a  regu- 
lated investment  company  which  previ- 
ously has  relied  ujxDn,  but  no  longer  qual- 
ifies for,  the  special  rules  applicable  to 
investment  companies  furnishing  capital 
to  development  companies,  will  prevent 
this  result. 

Tills  bill  makes  the  two  suggested 
amendments.  First,  the  bill  extends  the 
existing  10-year  period  to  20  years  in- 
sofar as  the  25-percent  limitation  is  con- 
cerned. Second,  it  limits  the  general  sav- 
ings provision  so  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
a  regulated  investment  company  which 
has  once  relied  upon  but  ceases  to  qualify 
for  the  special  rules  applicable  to  devel- 
opment capital  companies.  In  addition  to 
the  two  amendments  noted  above,  this 
bill  also  makes  a  technical  amendment. 
It  provides  that  an  investment  of  a  de- 
velopment capital  company  in  a  debt  ob- 
ligation having  a  maturity  date  of  not 
more  than  5  years  shall  be  treated  as  a 
cash  item  if  the  obligation  is  not  con- 
vertible and  is  not  associated  with  the 
issuance  of  stock  rights  or  warrants. 


closed  hearings  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. This  practice  is  inexcusable  and 
damaging,  as  the  Post  correctly  observes 
"citizens  have  something  to  contribute 
in  the  making  of  the  laws." 

There  is  much  wisdom  throuL;hout  our 
society  which  must  be  drawn  upon  to 
make   representative    government    work 
and     to     develop     effective     legislation. 
Closed    and    secret    committee    session 
.should  be  the  rare  exception,  and  the 
burden  should  be  on  the  committee  to 
justify  any  such  practice.  The  Legisla- 
tive  Reorganization    Act    of    1967.    now- 
blocked  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
because  of  lack  of  support  by  the  House 
Democratic  leadership,  takes  a  jjositive 
step  in  the  direction  of  insuring  open 
public  hearings.  Section  103  of  the  bill, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  Senate,  requires  open  hear- 
ings with  exceptions  limited  to  national 
security  matters  and  matters  relating  to 
an  individuals'  privacy  or  other  subjects 
so  specified  as  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

The  choice  of  including  or  excluding 
the  public  should  not  be  left  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  committee.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Secrecy  in  Congress 

That  the  Congress  of  a  democraiically  gov- 
erned country  would  hold  39  per  cent  of  Us 
cuinmltlee  meetings  in  secret  fcems  almost 
unbelievable.  But  there  it  is.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly's  unnual  report  the 
record  Improved  a  little  from  last  year's  42 
per  cent.  But  that  is  not  much  to  brag  about. 

So  much  of  the  real  legislative  process  in 
our  complicated  modern  society  lia,s  moved 
into  the  committee  sessions  thai,  a  people  ex- 
cluded from  these  meetings  lacks  tlie  means 
of  shaping  legislation  that  a  free  people 
should  possess.  The  reaction  of  the  public 
outside  the  hearings  to  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  statements  of  members  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  legislative  process.  Citizens 
have  something  to  contribute  to  the  making 
of  the  laws.  Their  contribution  is  diminished 
If  they  have  no  chance  to  make  informed 
suggestions  while  the  .shaping  of  a  bill  is 
taking  place. 

They  have  little  chance  of  jxidglng  llieir 
elected  representatives,  moreover.  If  they  can- 
not learn  of  the  positions  they  t;ike  and  the 
views  they  express  during  the  important 
primary  stages  of  legislating. 


THE     'PUEBLO'    INCIDENT 


OPEN     HEARINGS    IN     CONGRESS- 
CAN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR  RECORD? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with 
Its  editorial  on  Sunday,  January  28.  1968, 
entitled  'Secrecy  in  Congress."  Refer- 
ring to  a  tabulation  made  by  the  Con- 
cressional  Quarterly,  the  Post  reports 
the   discouraging   record  of  39  percent 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pueblo  incident  shows  once 
again  how  U.S.  policy  is  paralyzed  at  the 
times  when  firm  action  is  most  needed. 
It  shows  that  leadership  of  today  is 
bankrupt  when  it  comes  to  meeting  the 
tests  put  to  us  by  the  Communists. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  allow  itself  to  be 
made  such  a  fool.  To  do  so  simply  invites 
more  of  the  same. 

Last  year,  in  a  somewhat  similar  inci- 


dent, an  Egyptian  ship,  using  Russian- 
made  equipment,  fired  a  set  of  missiles  at 
an  Israeli  ship  and  sank  it  a  few  miles 
off  the  Egyptian  coast. 

A  few  days  later  the  Israelis,  feeling 
no  need  to  eiiter  into  a  debate,  simply 
opened  up  with  artillery  on  a  major 
Egyptian  oil  storage  center  and  destroyed 
it.  Their  message  was  clear.  Om-  message 
to  North  Korea  has  not  been  clear  at  all. 
So  far  our  Government  has  not  showTi 
a  reason  why  tiie  Pueblo  was  operating 
without  suitable  escort  protection  from 
other  ships  or  planes,  or  both.  That  in 
itself  seems  to  be  a  preat  mistake,  espe- 
cially cilice  the  North  Koreans  liad 
warned  ol  possible  action. 

But  once  tlie  Pueblo  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Koreans,  then  our 
lorces  should  have  taken  quick  action  to 
get  it  back.  There  should  have  been  im- 
mediate U.S.  reaction. 

The  White  Hou.se  should  have  acted 
\Kith  determination,  making  clear  to  all 
lianies  that  this  country  would  not  stand 
idly  by  to  watch  such  an  outrage. 

Perhaps  the  worst  part  about  the 
U.S.  failure  to  act  in  defense  of  the 
Pueblo  was  that  it  serves  to  give  world 
opinion  the  impression  that  somehow  we 
lelt  we  were  in  the  wrong. 

But  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
as  well  as  others  have  been  doing  this 
exact  same  thing  lor  several  years. 
Leaders  of  the  two  countries  evidently 
have  had  some  kind  of  gentlemen's 
agreement.  "You  let  my  electronic  in- 
telligence ships  alone  and  I  shall  ignore 
yours." 

And  with  this  arrangement,  Ru.^^sian 
.ships  have  operated  off  the  coasts  of  this 
country  as  well  as  in  all  key  areas  of 
the  globe.  They  have  openly  monitored 
U.S.  naval  maneuvers,  for  example. 

Our  people  were  apparently  lulled  into 
a  false  security,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  them  that  something  like  this  could 
happen.  The  administration  was  admit- 
tedly surprised. 

Likewise,  when  Russia  refused  on  two 
occasions  to  even  accept  the  U.S.  request 
to  act  as  an  intermediary  with  North 
Korea,  our  people  were  again  surprised. 
It  has  been  the  State  Department  gos- 
pel that  the  Russians  really  want  to  be 
peacemakers,  and  while  the  Kremlin  may 
.still  put  out  nasty  propaganda,  they  are 
actually  cooperative  wiicn  it  really 
counts. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Rus- 
sians are  hinocent  in  this  episode.  There 
i^  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  Krem- 
lin wants  to  increase  U.S.  problems  any- 
wliere  it  can  through  actions  of  other 
and  smaller  nalionfr— North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Egypt.  Panama, 
and  others. 

The  timing  of  this  new  Korea  prob- 
lem m  connection  with  events  in  Viet- 
nam Laos,  the  Middle  East,  and  else- 
where, shows  a  master  hand,  just  as  have 
other  similar  events  in  past  years. 

The  Kremlin  seeks  to  picture  us  as  a 
•paper  tiger'  by  showing  that  we  cannot, 
or  will  not,  protect  our  legitimate  inter- 
ests when  we  are  challenged. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  hav- 
ing power  and  having  the  will  to  use  it.  It 
is  a  dilference  which  is  not  yet  fully  rec- 
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ofirnlzed  even  in  some  of  the  hiehest 
places  in  WashinuUm 

Tlie  United  States  has  power,  but  the 
Ci)mmunist  world  has  developed  the 
technique  of  paralyziiia:  our  ability  to 
u.se  ixiwer  in  cntical  situations 

Mr  Speaker,  U  S  leadership  api>ears 
unable  to  cope  with  this  situation,  and 
this  ^'ives  us  a  tremendous  problem  a^  we 
face  important  new  events  which  are 
sure  to  come 


RAILROAD  RETIRKMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  innsf-nt  that 
the  tJentleman  :rorn  K.in.sas  Mr  Dot  e  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recopo  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the,  request  of  the  yentleman  from 
Alabama '' 

There  "vras  no  objection 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  Speaker.  I  recret  I 
was  unavoidably  abst-nt  when  H  R  14563. 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  was  ap- 
proved by  tlie  Hou.se 

These  amendments  :epiesent  a  broad- 
based  consensus  of  railroad  manauement 
and  labor  Tluy  were  endorsed  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  They  were 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
i.>n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
then  passed  w  ithout  di.ssent  by  the  House 
on  Januan.-  J3.   1968 

These  amendments  of  1968  represent 
fair  increases  m  benefits  for  over  650.000 
railroaders. 

This  bill,  providing  congressional  ap- 
proval to  an  agreement  between  railroad 
inanaKement  and  lat>or,  will  provide 
well-deserved  benefits  to  our  Nation's 
railroaders. 

Seedless  to  say.  I  would  have  voted 
for  H  R  1456i  had  I  been  present. 


FROM   CONGRESS     4    YEARS   OF 
SUPPORT  FOR  OTEPKA 

Mr  EDWARDS  ot  Al.tbiima  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  •undent  that 
the  iientleman  from  Oiuo  Mr.  Ash- 
brook'  may  extend  his  remaik-s  at  this 
point  :n  the  Reioru  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  u-entleman  from 
.Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
more  '.han  4  years.  State  Department 
-ecunty  <pe<-uilist  Otto  F  Otepka  has 
been  battered  at;ainst  first  one  wall  then 
ruiother  bv  ri\e  i>o!aied  officials  within 
the  State  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  say  "Isolated"  because  :-^<.mie  officials, 
or  former  officials,  have  been  charged 
with  perjury  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee; others  with  simply  evadinu;  the 
truth— and  beiiitf  covered  by  their  P'omjy 
Bottom  accomplices;  others  with  muti- 
la'iini,'  documents  and  plantin'-'  them  in 
Otepka  s  burn  bat;,  others  with  tappint; 
his  telephone  conversaUons.  otliers  with 
destroyini.;  the  t^pes  of  these  conversa- 
tions, and  yet  all  have  been  isolated  from 


the  law  and  even  from  any  but  the  mild- 
est reprimand 

Add  to  these  the  less  well-known  facts 
that  job  descriptions  have  literally  been 
voided  when  Department  officials  wanted 
to  shunt  a  man  off  to  preserve  their  per- 
sonal safety:  civil  service  regulations 
have  been  l^'nored  with  impunity  when- 
ever the  "^"et  (Otepka"  cLifiue  thought  it 
necessary:  critical  reiwrts  citintt  these 
incidents  have  been  disregarded  or  hid- 
den When  you  add  these  together  you 
have  the  bii^jiest  ca.se  of  collu-sion  attalnst 
one  man.  and  the  Contrre.ss.  and  the 
American  jjeople.  that  has  ever  hit  the 
Federal  Oovernment 

T!ie  bri>.'ht  hope  in  tlie  whole.  uKly. 
State  Department  bag  Is  seen  only  when 
otie  realizes  just  how  many  5>enators  and 
CoiiKressmen  have  taken  a  st.md  against 
this  collusion  and  behind  the  man.  Otto 
Otepka.  and  the  piiiiciples  he  fiwhts  for 
atid  represents 

I  will  include  a  fairly  complete  list  of 
these  Members  of  Cont:ress  with  my  re- 
marks today,  those  who  miwht  have  been 
left  out  I  hope,  will  realize  that  the  over- 
sieht  was  not  intentional  Most  of  these 
citations  are  direct  references  to  the 
case,  some  are  Indirect,  nearly  all  are 
favorable  to  Otepka.  As  an  example. 
SenaU)r  Donn.  on  December  20.  1963.  in- 
serted 109  editorials  into  the  Record  Of 
these,  only  four  or  five  were  against 
Otepka  and  his  fltiht. 

I  believe  that  Members  who  find  their 
names  on  this  list  can  be  justly  proud  of 
their  stand,  but  I  would  advise  them,  and 
others,  to  be  watchtul  ol  recnt  devel- 
opments la  the  Otepka  ca.se  and  ready  to 
move  again  with  then  supp<5rt 

Otepka  waited  vears  for  a  heannc 
within  the  State  Department  and  now  he 
Is  being  forced  to  wait  awain  for  a  deci- 
sion from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  pressure  is  on  l\im  again.  Only  the 
front  is  different. 

This  list  of  interested  Members  shows 
not  only  their  number,  but  the  diversity 
of  sources  from  which  they  liave  com- 
mented on  the  case.  There  is  interest  m 
the  Otepka  case,  I  can  only  hope  there 
IS  also  a  concerted  effort  to  finally  bring 
It  to  a  just  t.nd  rapid  conclusion. 

The  list  follows 
Otto  F    Otepka — 1363  Daily   Congressional 
REioau  Citations 

Sept  3.  15357.  Sen  Tower;  Art  .  Man- 
cliesier,  N.H  Union  Leader, 

Oct,  "5,  17770,  Sen  Miller;  .\rt  ,  Wash. 
Stnr,    irt    Des  .M'Unes  Regi.'ster 

Oct  7,  Sen  Thurmond,  Arts  ,  Des  Moines 
Register;  St  Louis  Globe  Dem.;  Wash  Star; 
Charleston  News  Courier;   Chicago  Trlb 

Oct  8.  17959,  Rep.  Snyder;  Arts  .  Chicago 
.American 

Oct  22.  18993.  Rep  Snyder;  Remarks  re 
arts  .  Chicago  Amerii-an 

Oct  31.  Rep  Kyi.  Remarks 

Nov,  5.  '20031.  Sen  Dodd.  Sen  Thurmond; 
and  Sen    Lausche,   Remarks  re  dismissal. 

Nov    5.  Rep    Gross.   Press  statement  only 

Nov,  7.  Sen.  Scott.   Preis  statement  only. 

Nov  8.  A6a87.  Rep  Johaiisen.  Art  .  Chicago 
Tnb 

Nov  9.  Sen,  Dodd.  Press  statement  only; 
urges  State  Dept  to  ch.irge  ReiUy.  HlU.  Bel- 
isle, 

Nov    10.  Sen   Hruska.  Press  statement  only. 

Nov  12,  20513.  Sen  Williams  of  Delaware; 
Wash   Star  Editorial 

Nov,  14  A — .  Rep  Dcrounlan;  David  Law- 
rence &  Richard  Wilson  cols,  from  NY  Her 
rnb  M  Wash   Star, 


Nov  14.  Sen,  Domlnlck;  Richard  Wilson 
col    Wash   Star 

Nov  19  A7U4,  Hep  Younger;  NBC  r.idlo 
bdcst     by   Martin   Ai2;ronsky    uintl   Otepk:ii 

Nov    19.   Kep    Bruce;   Press  release  only 

Nov     19.  Sen    LKxld.   Press  statement  only. 

Nov    ;iO.  Sen    Dxld.   Press  release  only 

Dec  19,  ■J4U;J3  Rep  Cramer;  Remarks  re 
purge  of  suite  personnel   by  Rusk 

Dec  JO.  24118  Sen  Dtidd;  Inserts  109  dif- 
ferent editorials  from  newspapers  throughout 
U.S.  roples  nf  i-har^jos,  .inswer  A:  decl.slon 
■igainst  Otepka 

Dec  24,  24:145  Kep  Cramer;  Transcript* 
ill  wiretapping  incident. 

Otto  V    Oti^hka—  1964  Daily   C.<ncressI(>nal 
Record   Citations 

Jan  8  140.  Rep  Hosmer;  .■\merKan  .-■.•.•- 
curlty  council  art 

.Ian  8  86  Sen  Miller;  Transcripts  of  u-st. 
ReiUy.  Hill.  Bellsle  re  wiretapping,  arts,  Des 
Moines  Register    Wash    Star 

J,in  9  155  Rep  Gross,  Rep  Cramer;  Re- 
in.irks,  arts   Des  Moines  ReglSUT 

J. Ill  20  A 196.  Rep  Hosmer;  Tr.  of  remarks 
if  Donald  Jackson  on  KCOP.  Los  Angeles 

Jan  21  .^209.  Rep  Hoeven;  Same  Item  us 
Hosmer  on  Jan   20 

Feb    1.5,  Hep.  Bruce,   Pres.s  reU\ise  only 

Apr  10  7:151  Sen  Thurmond;  Remarks, 
,irt,'^   D(*  MomeN  Heul.ster 

Apr  10  H  R  Gross;  inserts  appeals  to  Civil 
Serv    Comm    l>y  Norbel  and  Hue 

.Apr  10  Rep  Brornwell.  Press  statements 
unly 

.Apr    26.  Sen.  Beall;  Press  release  only 

May  5.  A-  Rep,  Gross;  Insert-s  Wash  Post 
art     covering   speech   of   Clark   MoUenhotl, 

M,iv  18,  .\2593.  Rep.  Ashbrook,  Inserts 
i-haoiers  frtim  Kluckhohn's  books  mention- 
ing Otepka 

May  26,  11503,  Sen  Thurmond;  Remarks 
on  tUKir;  proposes  bill  t^i  allow  Otepka  *; 
.  .thers  to  sue  for  damages. 

May  26.  A  -  Rep  Devtne;  Inserts  editorial 
Pt-   I,<iudcr(lalc    Fla,   .\"ews, 

Mav  28  Sen,  Williams,  Del,;  Inserts  Wash. 
Eve   Star  <  ■>!    oi  Riihurd  Wilson, 

May  28,  .^2883,  Hep  Meader;  Inserts  same 
art    ,is  Williams, 

May  28,  A2896,  Hep  Birry;  Inserts  same 
art    as  Williams, 

June  4  A-  Sen  Thurmond;  Inserts  an 
Oranceburg.  SC  Times  and  Democrat,  by 
I'hurman  sensing 

June  8,  A3iHI,  Rep  Younger;  Inserts  art 
Wash   Star  by  Cecil  Holland 

June  8.  Sen.  Simpson;  Tr  of  his  weekly 
radio  show  (  press  release  t 

June  15.  13310,  Sen  Dominick;  Inserts 
arts.    Rocky    Mount.un    .News     Wash,   Star 

June  18,  13838.  Sen  Williams  of  Del  ;  In- 
serts art  written  by  Clark  MoUenhofT  for 
New  York  Unlv    News  Workshop 

Aug  4  17352.  Rep,  Brornwell;  Inserts 
arts,  Des  Moines  Register, 

Aug  4,  17450.  Sen  Miller;  Inserts  art  Des 
Moines  Register;  Sen,  Eastland,  remarks  re 
Wleland  case 

.\ug  21.  20244  Sen  Proxmire:  Inserts 
Readers  Digest  .irt  re  Sen  DfXld;  art  men- 
tions Dodds  defensive  role  of  Otepka. 

Aug,  21.  20244.  Sen  Proxmire;  Inserts 
floor  re  Communist  infiltration  of  gov  ;  de- 
fends Otepka 

Sept  30,  Rep  Nelten;  Inserts  edit-orial 
from  Waseca.  Minn    Herald. 

Oct    4,  Sen    Beall;  Pre^^s  release  only 

Oct  6.  Sen  Simpscm;  Press  sUiU-ment 
only 

Oct  23.  Sen.  Goldwater;  Press  sUitement 
only 

Oct  30.  Sen,  GoldwaU-r.  Press  statement 
only. 

O^ro  F,  Otepka      1965  Daily  Congressional 
Record  Citations 
Mar    29    5987.   Sen    Williams  of   Del,;    In- 
serts speech  of  Clark  Mollenhoff  at  Witten- 
berg Unlv, 


Apr.  5.  A1646,  Rep  Grass;  Reviews  case  of 
Otepka  and  purge  of  his  associates;  inserts 
art  .  Des  Moines  Register 

Apr  5.  6799.  Sen  Miller;  Reviews  case  of 
Otepka  &  iissoc  ;  Inserts  art  .  Des  Moines 
liegister. 

Apr  13.  A1811.  Rep  Mlnshall;  Inserts  art. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

.Apr  23.  8086.  Sen.  Miller;  Reviews  case; 
discusses  denial  of  pay  increase  to  Otepka. 

May  4,  A  —  .  Rep.  Pool;  Inserts  art..  El 
Paso.  Tex,  Times;  re  purge  of  Norpel,  an 
Otepka  assoc 

.May  20.  11420.  Sen  Simpson;  Inserts 
radio  bdcst    of  '"Three  Star  Extra"    (NBC). 

,!une  2.  11779,  Sen  Williams  of  Del,;  Dis- 
cusses and  contrasts  cases  of  two  Defense 
Dept  embezzlers  <*c  case  of  Otepka;  score 
Great  Society  ethics, 

June  15. 'a3089.  Rep  Duncan;  Inserts 
.AUen-Scott  col  re  attempts  to  oust  Otepka 
by   Hays  bill. 

July  19.  16599,  Rep.  Gross;  Speech  on 
lloor  acctises  Wicland  as  liar  with  security 
clearance;  notes  contrast  in  treatment  of 
Otepka. 

July  20.  1G843.  Sen.  Miller;  Criticizes 
clearance  and  assignment  of  Wieland  to 
Auslr;ilia;  Inserts  arts,.  N.Y'.  Times,  Wash. 
Post;  notes  role  of  Otepka  In  case. 

July  20.  A3899,  Rep  Michel;  Scores 
clearance  of  Wicland  and  contrasts  treat- 
ment of   Otepka, 

July  21.  A16999.  Hep  Hall;  Contrasts 
Handling  of  Ote[)ka  &  Wieland  cises;  says 
treatment  Otepka  like  c.ise  history  gestapo 
techniques. 

July  26.  17641.  Sen.  Miller;  Criticizes 
h.iiidiinp  <  ;  Wie:and  cise.  inserts,  arts..  Des- 
Moines  Register. 

July  28.  17969,  Rep  .Mmshall;  Contrasts 
Bobby   Baker  c.ise  with  Olcpka  case. 

July  28.  A41C1.  Rep,  H.ill;  Inserts  art,  StL, 
Cilobe-Dem.   re   Wiehuid  and  Otepka. 

July  29.  18144.  Sen.  Ihurmond;  Inserts 
Readers  Digest  art.  Jiuy  re  Ordeal  of  Otto 
F.  Otepka. 

Aug  4.  18728.  Rep,  Hall;  Discusses  Wie- 
l.md  c.ise;  reviews  .ictions  against  Otepka; 
inserts  letters  to  him  irom  Myra  Finkel. 
t^tepka  neighbor;  inserts  letters  to  Wash. 
Star  from  Myra  Finkel. 

Sept.  27.  .■\54o0.  Rep  Gioss;  Inserts  art. 
Des  Moines  Register;  asks  Rusk  disqualify 
hiinsell. 

Oct.  6.  A5618.  Rep  Minshall;  Inserts  art. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Otto  F  Otepka— 1966  Daily  Congressional 
Record   Cit.^tions 

Feb,  2.  1754.  Rep.  .Ashbrook;  discusses 
pi.^riions  of  Mollenhoff  book  "Despoilers  of 
Democracy";  quotes  passages  re  Otepka  case. 

Mar.  3.  4657.  Rep.  Hall;  Inserts  art.  by 
Vera  Gla-ser  m  Des  Moines  Register  re  Mol- 
lenhoff book  mentioning  Otepka  case. 

Mar.  3.  .A11;14.  Rep.  Rumsfeld,  inserts  re- 
Mew  of  Mollenhoff  book  In  "Washington 
World  ".  mentioning  Otepka  case. 

Mar.  14.  5379.  Sen.  Williams  iDel.),  in- 
serts arts,  re  Mollenhoff  book  from  Burling- 
ton,  la.   Hawkeye   and    Des   Moines  Register. 

.Apr.  1.  7107.  Sen  Miller,  praises  Mollen- 
hoff bo<jk;  inseris  several  reviews  of  book  In 
newspapers  and  magazines,  mentioning 
Otepka. 

June  20.  13050.  Rep.  Ashbrook,  com- 
ments on  Freedom  of  Information  bill  in  re- 
lation to  Olepka  case;  inserts  art.  Chicago 
Trib. 

Oct.  3.  23961.  Rep  Ashbrook.  comments 
on  Code  of  Ethics  relative  to  Otepka  case; 
in.?erts  Chicago  Trlb.  art, 

Oct,  4.  A5103.  Rep  Gathlngs.  inserts  speech 
of  Frank  Ahlgren.  Editor,  Memphis  Com'l 
Appeal,  mentioning  Otepka  case. 

Dec.  31.  Rep.  Gross,  releases  text  of  letter 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


Otto  F.  Otepka — 1967  Daily  Congressional 
Record  Citations 
May  23,  S7235,  Sen.  Y'oung;  Comments  on 
Dodd,  included  antl-Otepka. 

June  1,  H6511,  Gross;  Exchange  article  on 
Hearing. 

June    7.    H6826.    Ashbrook;    Otepka    Case: 
Discouragement  to  Federal   Employees. 

June    13.    H7144.    Ashbrook;    Fairplay    =1. 
With  Cong.  Gurney, 

June   15.  H7312,  Gross;   Mollenhoff  article, 
hearing  secrecy, 

June    15.    A3050.    Hall;    Exchange    article. 
6  4.  State  Dept..  CSC  .  Olepka. 

June    19,    H7445,    Ashbrook;    Fairplay    -2, 
National  Observer  by  Gary  Gerlach 

June  21,  A3163.  McClure;   Richmond  News 
Leader  article. 

.June  22,  H7865.  Ashbrook;   FalriJlay  ::r3. 
June  22.  V.  Thompson;   The  Otepka  Case. 
American  Leg.  Res.  9   1  66. 

June  22.  A3221.  Rotidebush;  Chicago  Trib. 
Editorial,  on  secrecy  of  hearings. 

July    19,   H9055.    Nelsen;     Three    Eschange 
articles. 

Atig.  25.  HI  1257.  Ashbrook;  Fairi)lay  j-art  4, 
Sept.    19,    H12135^  Ashbrocjk;    WUIard   Ed- 
wards Column. 

Sept.    28.    S13841.    Sen,    Hru-'^ka:     Omaha 
World-Herald  Editorial, 

Oct.    10.   S14566,    Sen,    Miller;    Mollenhoff. 
from  Des  Moines  Register. 

Oct.   17.   H13566.   Rarick;    St.   Louis   Globe 
Democrat,  on  Rostow.  Olepka  included. 

Oct,  18.  Rarick;   Hosunv.  Index  of  Clencral 
Situation.  Mentions  Otepka. 

Oct.   19.  Thurmond;   Sec.   Clear.  (>f   W.  W. 
Rostow.  Mentions  Otepka. 

Nov.  3.  Gross;    Impossible  Peijonnci   Poli- 
cies in  the  State  Department. 

Nov.    7.    Rarick;     Rostov.-.    .Another    .Aleer 
Hiss?  Mentions  Otrpka. 

Nov.   22.    H15797.    Ashbrook;    Stale    Dept,: 
Some  Abuses  and  Recomniendalions, 

Dec.   7.   H10484.  Ashbrook;    -A  Further   In- 
quirv. 

Dec.  8.   S18210.   Sen.   Ciu-lis;    Signia   Delut 
Clii  Reportr—Secrecv   and   Freedom   c>f   Inlo, 
Dec.     11.     H16647,     Ashbrook;     Mollenhoff. 
"Ca.'ie  Goes  to  Rusk." 

Dec.   14,   H17049,  A:shbrook;    Otejika   Brief. 
Dec.  27,  A6391.  Ashbrook;  Olepka  decision 
to  appeal. 

Dec.     27,     A6413.     Ashbrook;      Rei>,-rt     of 
(Otepkas")  Hearing  Examiner. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Ash- 
brook] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  carried  on  with  Cuba  by  free  na- 
tions is  an  indication  of  the  sorry  state 
in  which  the  free  world  finds  itself  vis-a- 
vis the  Communist  international  move- 
ment. While  factions  in  various  coun- 
tries which  are  allied  with  the  world- 
wide Communist  force  take  the  initiative 
through  guerrilla  and  terrorist  action — 
the  present  nationwide  guerrilla  attacks 
in  South  Vietnam  are  a  good  example — 
some  free  nations  continue  their  com- 
merce with  nations  such  as  Cuba  where 
man's  God-given  rights  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  1963  the  Organization  of  American 


States  approved  a  report  of  its  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
entitled.  "Report  on  the  Situation  of  Po- 
litical Prisoners  and  Their  Relatives  in 
Cuba."  Under  the  heading  of  '"Mistreat- 
ment of  Political  Pri.^oners."  the  report 
listed  in  its  table  of  contents  some  of  the 
abu.ses  endured  by  Cubans  at  the  hands 
of  Castro  and  his  cohorts; 

Death  because  of  lack  of  medical   c;ire 

lus.mity  as  a  result  of  mistreatment. 

Disea.se  caused   by  physical  mistreatment. 

Looting,  abandonment,  and  Isolation  of  the 
prisoner. 

.Moral  o;!enses  against  tiie  dignity  ol  the 
lirisoner. 

-Mental  or  p.sychological  torture. 

To  further  illustrate  the  complete  per- 
version 01  moral  values  it  is  sufficient  to 
cite  the  ;>latcment  of  one  lawyer  who 
was  consigned  to  the  largest  i^rison  in 
Cuba.  Model  Prison.  According  to  the 
la-^^yer,  and  confirmed  by  other  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Model  Prison,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  large  circular  buildings,  was 
mined  with  explosive  charges  capable  of 
destroying  the  prison  and  killing  the  in- 
mates. According  to  the  statements  sub- 
muted  to  the  Commission,  this  cruel 
device  was  arranged  by  Cuban  authori- 
ties for  use  in  the  event  of  a  succes.sful 
armed  invasion  of  Cuba. 

The  lawyer  cited  above  staled: 
After  arriving  at  the  I.-le  of  Pines  in  a 
file  of  prisoners  that  had  come  from  La  Ca- 
bana, we  v.ere  first  taken  to  a  place  called 
liie  Pivilions"  within  which  .ire  the  .so- 
c.iUed  ■Punishment  Pavilions'".  From  the.se 
pa'.ilions  v.'e  were  sent  to  the  v.irious  circular 
iju'ldings.  Upon  arriving  at  my  circul.ir 
building.  I  met  numerous  companions  cif 
mine,  physically  debilitated,  who  informed 
me  that  there  w.os  a  great  quantity  ol  ex- 
plosives in  these  circular  buildings.  Because 
of  my  years  of  experience  m  fighting  with 
explosives.  I  was  commissioned  to  study  the 
w.iv  in  which  these  maienals  were  dis- 
tributed and  to  determine  whether  there  was 
any  possibility  of  preventing  our  being  blown 
up"  by  a  simple  order  (•!  Ihe  communist 
aulhormes. 

The  lawyer  further  slated: 

I-lavmg  tlie  part  ol  moles,  we  dug  lioles  m 
tiie  floor  Ol  the  first  floor  to  the  ground  lloor. 
through  which  we  were  able  to  get  into  the 
lunnei  ol  that  lloor  and  to  see  the  way  m 
which  tlie  explosives  were  distributed  and 
arranged  to  enable  the  Cuban  authorities  to 
blow  up  all  lour  circular  buildings  at  once, 
if  they  felt  this  necessary.  The  material  is 
placed"  in  the  tunnel  ol  the  ground  floor  <n 
sort  (>■:  benches,  which  have  been  covered 
with  bricks  and  cement  to  preveni  the  ma- 
terial from  gelling  wei.  The  cords  that  hold 
up  the  electric  delonaters  and  the  "prima" 
cord  are  supported  by  hooks  to  kec])  the  cords 
dry.  The  wires  of  this  system  leave  liie  build- 
ing through  a  tube,  and  the  siune  is  true  o: 
those  in  e.ich  ol  the  other  buildings. 

This  is  but  a  brief  illustration  of  how 
unbehevably  inhuman  Communist  cap- 
tors can  be  toward  their  fellow  men.  Yet 
free  nations  see  no  wrong  in  helping 
Communist  regimes,  through  their  trade. 
in  continuing  to  brutalize  human  beings. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  today,  Februaiy 
1.  listed  the  ships  of  various  nations 
which  iiave  been  blacklisted  by  us  for 
trading  with  Cuba.  I  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 
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Por*  VESBrL3  Added  to  U  3    Bi.aciclist:  Ro«- 
rm  o»  SHIPS  Tradino  With  Ccba  NrsiamB 

ao« 

WaahlnKt^in  Jan  31  [Special].  The  Marl- 
time  Administration  announced  today  that 
the  Government  has  added  four  more  -hlp» 
to  Its  !3lack;ist  for  trading  with  the  C-astro 
ro-^lme  in  Cuba 

How>'ver  the  agency  said,  the  number  of 
ships  on  the  list  declined  to  206  since  Its 
Uecemoer  report  because  ten  ships  tlmt  have 
been  prohibited  from  carrying  United  States 
Oiivernment-flnanced  cargo  were  either 
broken  up.  wrecked,  or  scrapped. 

BRITAIN     HAS    MOST 

Added  to  the  blacklist  were  the  Cheng  Pal- 
shan  and  Chiang  Klang.  both  of  Brltl.sh  regis- 
try: Anka.  Cvprtot  and  Bar  Ytigoslav.  Taken 
off  the  list  were  tw')  .-ships  from  each  of  the 
following  registries  British.  Cyprlot.  Leba- 
nese   Greek,  and  S<u'h  .African. 

Britain  continues  'o  have  the  most  vessels 
on  the  blacklist  with  59  Cyprus  has  23; 
Lebanon.  23:  Poland.  20:  Greece.  16.  Italy. 
13:  Plnland.  Panama,  and  Tugoslavla.  8  each; 
and  Prance.  7. 

Other  nations  have  four  or  fewer  vessels 
on  tlie  blacklist,  which  was  l>egun  three 
years  ago. 


POSTMASTERS    .AND    POLITICS 

Mr.  EDW.VRDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^ik  unanimoui  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
C.\hill!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPE/XXER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Spe;iicer.  on  JanuniT 
17.  I  called  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
problems  of  the  Camden.  N  J  .  post  oEBce. 
and  the  proposed  appoti-.tinent  of  a  post- 
master. In  iiat  statement,  I  sut^gestcd 
that  someone  other  than  the  actin.u  post- 
master would  be  appcinti'd.  I  also  sug- 
gested tl'.at  the  appointee  would  iiave  ab- 
solutely no  exijerience.  I  am  now  a.-sured 
to  my  deep  re'-; ret  that  my  prediction  is 
correct.  As  indicated  m  the  statement  of 
Janua."^'  17.  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  uf 
the  jiuiior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  a 
civil  service  examination  was  scheduled 
for  tile  announced  pur:)ose  of  selecting 
tile  "best  qualified  man." 

The  actliiij  postmaster  has  been  serv- 
in^z  in  that  capacity  for  4  years  and  has 
32  years  actual  exiJerience  in  the  post  of- 
fice, is  a  nonveteran  and.  therefore,  has 
no  allowance  by  way  of  iwint  preference. 
He  received  a  ^rade  of  96"  on  the  exami- 
nation. The  third  man.  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed postmaster.  I  am  told,  had  a 
grade  of  30.  wiiicli  includes  a  5-!>oint  vet- 
eran's preference  The  fir:st  successful  ap- 
plicant had  a  s'rade  of  97  which  included 
a  10-point  veteran's  preference.  I  am  now 
reluibly  informed  that  the  candidate 
without  experience  who  :-ecir.ed  the  low- 
est tirade  is  soing  to  be  appointed  post- 
master in  place  of  the  man  with  32  years 
experience  who  has  been  acting  jwstmas- 
ter  for  -t  years,  who  has  received  com- 
mendations from  the  res^ional  office  for 
his  periormajice.  and  who  has.  in  elTect. 
devoted  his  entire  lifetime  to  the  post 
ofiice. 

Is  there  any  wonder.  Mr  Speaker,  why 
the  Postal  Service  in  the  United  States  is 
deteriorating?  Is  there  any  wonder  why 


our  citlrens  complain  of  poor  mall  .serv- 
ice '  Is  there  any  wonder  why  prices  keep 
escalating  in  the  cost  of  mailings?  Until 
we  remove  politics  from  the  appointment 
of  [Kistmasters.  we  cannot  expect  Im- 
provement in  the  Postal  Service. 

I  intend  to  request  permission  to  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee,  headed  by 
the  di.^tinK'uislud  ^'i  ntlfman  from  Penn- 
•sylvania  i  Mr  Nix  I  for  thf  purpose  of 
brlnt;inu  all  of  the  facts  of  this  ca.se  to 
the  attention  of  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee Tliis  ca,>e,  in  my  jad>;ment.  dra- 
matically Illustrates  tlie  need  fur  the 
removal  of  postma-sters  from  politics. 
Tlie  present  svstfm,  Mr  S[)eaker.  as  you 
know,  permits  the  Consire.ssman  of  the 
district  to  'advise  "  if  the  di.stiict  is  rep- 
resented by  a  Democratic  Congressman, 
If  the  di.^tnct  is  represented  by  a  Repub- 
lican Congres.sman.  then  tlie  present  .sys- 
tem i)ermits  the  US  Senator  to  "advise" 
on  the  appointment.  This  system  permits 
the  injustice  to  occur  that  is  now  takin:; 
place  in  Camden.  N  J.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Postmaster  General  would  be  the  first 
to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress would  change,  by  ligi.ilation.  this 
outmoded  system  of  appointment.  I  hope 
that  such  legislation  vill  be  enacted  in 
the  near  future 


THE  ALASIC\  NATIVE  L.-\ND  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  'cntleman  from  .Maska  i  Mr.  Pol- 
lock) may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  ob.)ection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  another  bill  designed  to 
solve  the  longstanding  problem  of  ab- 
original land  claims  in  Alaska.  This  bill 
is  entitled  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1968.  For  a  century 
Alaska's  native  citizens  have  claimed 
ownership  of  vast  areas  of  land  inliabited 
and  utilized  by  themselves  and  their  an- 
cestors. These  arc  .iust  clamis.  yet  they 
have  been  totally  ignored  for  decades. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  these  claims  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored. A  just  solution  mu.2t  be  found. 

Last;  year  I  introduced  a  bill.  H,R. 
11164.  at  the  ronucst  of  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  iMr.  AspinallI  in- 
troduced, by  request,  a  bill  drafted  by 
Uie  Department  of  the  Interior,  H.R. 
11213.  These  two  bills  contained  provi- 
sions whiCh  were  not  acceptable  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  the  natives.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Honor- 
able Walter  J.  Hickel.  appoini,cd  a  Task 
Force  on  Native  Land  Claims  whose  job 
it  was  to  seek  an  acceptable  compromise. 
The  task  force  has  produced  a  nroposed 
bill  wiweh  it  is  hoped  will  satisfy  the 
parues.  The  principal  objectives  of  tiie 
ta.5k  force  in  developing  its  propo.sal  in- 
clude tlie  avoidance  of  litigation  or  other 
court  action,  the  simplification  of  tiie 
administrative  process,  the  early  accom- 


plishment of  the  settlement,  the  grant  of 
present  property  interests,  the  avoidance 
of  State  and  Federal  control,  the  need 
to  avoid  ■  freezing  the  villages  in  history." 
a  broad  .--preadina  of  the  benefits  from  cil 
royalties,  a  recognition  of  private  pro;?- 
erty  cmcepls.  and  utilization  of  modern 
corporate  forms  for  engaging  in  busine.ss 
enterprise  by  native  groups. 

The  bill  contains  three  main  ix)ints: 

First.  A  irant  of  40  million  acres  cf 
Alaska  land  from  the  United  States  in 
fee  or  m  trust  to  village  groui)s  and  allo- 
cated among  the  villages  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  on  their  rolls  in 
lieu  of  the  va.stly  lart'cr  area  encompas.  ed 
in  the  miscellaneiDUs  native  abominal 
land  claims.  This  grant  to  the  natives 
compares  with  102  5  million  acres  of  land 
authorized  to  be  selected  by  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  the  Alaska  statehood  en- 
abling lei^islation. 

Second.  A  erant  of  a  10-perccnt  royalty 
interest  in  the  revenues  derived  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to 
Alaska,  in  lieu  of  the  ri;;ht  to  compensa- 
tion for  lands  reser\-ed  or  d'sposcd  of  to 
tlilrd  parties,  with  an  immediate  advance 
payment  of  S20.000.000  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third.  A  terminable  license  to  use  the 
surface  of  lands  luider  occupancy  and 
use  by  natives. 

Mr.  .Si)eaker.  next  week  the  Interior 
Committee  of  the  other  body  will  hold 
public  hearin^;s  in  .\nchorace.  Alaska,  on 
this  legislation.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  House  will  al.-^o  consider  tills 
serious  !)roblem  at  an  early  date. 

Thi.=  bill  is  a  comtxisite  of  ideas  gen- 
erally arreed  upon  by  the  native  com- 
munity of  Alaska  and  the  Rtate  admin- 
l.stration  and  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  may  well 
not  be  the  final  exact  wording  desired  by 
the  proponi'iits  of  the  measure;  however, 
it  is  Important  that  this  much-studied 
proposal  be  introduced  prior  to  the  hcnr- 
in^s  on  the  mcaiure  now  scheduled  in 
A'.Rskr.. 
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SLTNDAY  FOR  SAFETY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  genHeman  from  'Vin'inia  I  Mr.  Scott] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .tsntleman  from 
Al.ibama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Mr.  Si^eakcr,  all  of  us  are 
concerned  about  the  '-'rowin;!  death  rate 
in  Vietnam  and  certainly  I  v.ould  not 
want  to  detract  m  any  way  from  this 
concern. 

However,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Her- 
ald-Progress, a  newspaper  published  at 
Ashland.  Va.,  within  my  con^iressional 
district.  di.<^cusses  the  '-'rowin,^;  number  of 
fatalities  on  our  hi::;hways.  Because  au- 
tomoL'Ics  are  something  we  use  every 
day.  v.e  may  fail  to  realize  that  far  more 
deatlis  are  caused  by  tra£Bc  accidents 
than  by  combat  in  'Vietnam.  There  were 
43,110  highway  deaths  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1967,  according  to  the  latest 
Department   of   Transportation    figures. 


During  that  same  period  7,723  American 
soldiers  died  as  a  result  of  enemy  action 
in  Vietnam. 

Still  another  startling  set  of  figures 
shows  that  1.600,000  persons  were  killed 
on  liighways  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1900  to  1966  while  deaths  in  all  of 
the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  involved — from  the  American  Rev- 
olution through  the  present  conflict — 
have  totaled  1,107,000. 

These  figures  may  offer  additional  rea- 
.>;ons  why  we  should  not  have  any  cut- 
backs in  plans  for  completion  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  and  why  we 
should  nive  hlnh  priority  to  these  life- 
.saving  highways. 

The  thrust  of  the  editorial,  "Sunday 
for  Safety,"  is  that— 

No  assembly  can  logislale  obedience  to 
law.  re.spect  lor  other  human  beings,  the 
charity,  patience  and  htimility.  the  Sunday 
School  virtues  whicii  must  lie  deep  within 
tlie  heart  of  all  drivers  before  our  roads 
will  be  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing short  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

SlNDAV    Kii!    ."^.\FETY 

Man's  obligation  to  be  liis  Brother's  Keep- 
er on  the  hlRhways  will  be  pre.iched 
Ihrouahout  Hanover  county  fm  Sunday.  Jan- 
uary ii8th  .is  local  clerayinen  join  ministers 
around  the  state  in  cbservmg  "Sunday  for 
Safety." 

Tlie  publics  need  for  ^ome  serious  talk- 
inp-to  is  dram;ilicaUy  shown  on  tlie  opposite 
pa^e,  Tlicre  is  the  death  list  for  1967  Han- 
over IS  rislit  iherc  .imong  ihom — with  16 
fatalities  ,is  its  share  of  the  1.219  names  (  n 
the  roll  (all 

All  in  all.  It  was  an  ;ili-time  record  bre:ik- 
ing  ye.ir  .tnd  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
m  w'hich  highway  dcalhs  increased.  Pedes- 
trian deaths  rose  from  1812  to  214.  Craihcs 
kiUins?  more  than  one  person  each  were  up 
from  133  killins  331  people  in  1966  to  146 
kiUins  ;^62,  NoncoUision  crashes,  involvmp 
contact  with  no  other  vehicle  or  a  pedestri m. 
rose  from  389  killmc  471  to  423  killing  503. 

Urban  deaths  were  up  from  25  to  3U2  and 
rural  ones  Irom  856  to  ii09.  Deaths  of  service- 
men climbed  Irom  70  to  75.  Motorcycle 
deaths  .ilmost  doubled  with  47  as  compnred 
to  the  26  ol  1966. 

Virginia  is  seriously  challenped  this  year 
to  halt  tlie  trend,  reverse  it  and  beain  bring- 
ing down  this  skyrocket  ol  de.ith  and  horror. 
We  trust  the  General  .'Assembly  will  tackle 
the  thoughtful  work  ol  the  Virginia  Traffic 
Safety  Study  C.Jinnussion  and  enact,  quickly 
and  without  cjuibble.  the  necessary  laws  to 
rein  m  this  runaway.  Things  just  can't  pet 
any  worse  before  they  start  uetting  better. 

But  laws,  of  course,  will  be  only  the  be- 
ginning. No  assembly  can  legislate  obedience 
to  law.  respect  for  other  human  beings,  the 
charity,  patience  and  humility,  the  Sunday 
School  virtues  which  must  lie  deep  within 
the  lieart  of  all  drivers  before  our  roads  will 
be  safe. 

Yes.  the  more  we  think  about  it,  the  more 
we  like  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  for  Safety  and 
some  earnest  sermonizing  on  man's  obliga- 
tion to  his  fellow  travelers. 


LSD   AND   OTHER   HALLUCINOGENS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Gur- 
neyI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Dnag,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  unau- 
thorized possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogens,  including  such  drugs  as 
STP.  and  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
the  manufacture,  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  and  sale  of  these  drugs. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  a  crime 
to  possess  these  drugs  for  iiersonal  use. 
Most  other  abuses  of  the  drugs  carry 
penalties  of  up  to  1  year  and  or  .Sl.OOO 
in  linos  for  first  offenses.  There  is  a 
.slightly  higher  penalty  for  sale  to 
minors.  It  is  because  .strict  control  oi  the 
use  ot  these  drugs  is  critical  that  I  have 
suggested  a  change  in  the  law.  My  bill 
would  proscribe  any  possession  of  the 
drug,  other  than  jjursuant  to  an  au- 
thorized prescription.  Penalties  for  pos- 
session for  personal  use.  if  not  i)ursuant 
to  the  above,  would  be  up  to  1  year  and 
or  SI. 000  in  fines  for  the  first  offcn.se  and 
3  years  and  or  $10,000  lor  ,-ubsequent 
offenses. 

Possession  with  the  inteiit  to  sell. 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  the  druu  would 
carry  penalties  of  imprisonment  of  3 
years  or  a  fine  of  SIO.OOO  or  both.  The 
second  or  any  subsequent  conviction 
would  subject  the  offender  to  impri.son- 
ment  ci  G  years  or  a  fine  ot  S^  15.000  or 
bo'h, 

I  believe  that  this  action  is  not  only 
called  lor.  but  imperative.  Most  demand- 
ing considerations  in  exi^eriences  with 
these  drugs  are  the  crowing  use  ol  tliem 
by  young  people,  coupled  with  a  -row- 
ing body  of  evidence  that  use  i)roduces 
irreversible  changes  in  life  and  person- 
ality. 

The  reports  of  the  horrifying  effects 
of  the  drugs  continue  to  mount:  Cell 
damage,  acute  depression,  suicide,  homi- 
cide, long-term  mental  hospitalization — 
and  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
with  no  previous  history  of  psychiatric 
disorder. 

According  to  one  report,  8  i^ercent  of 
LSD  users  become  homicidal  or  suicidal; 
12  percent,  -.iolent;  16  percent  require 
extended  hospitalization. 

It  now  appears  that  LSD  can  tragically 
affect  children  born  of  the   user. 

What  is  most  frightening  of  all  is  that 
the  effects  of  the  drug  are  unpredictable, 
the  results  not  completely  known. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  wait 
the  many  years  it  may  take  to  discover 
the  full  effects  of  LSD.  We  did  that  with 
thalidomide— until  it  had  taken  its  toll. 
I  have  thus  asked  that  unauthorized 
possession  of  LSD  be  made  unlawful.  The 
sale  and  manufacture  of  these  drugs  can- 
not be  tolerated.  Indeed,  it  is  most  dis- 
quieting that  manipulation  of  the  pro- 
fessional seller  and  manufacturer  of 
these  drugs  is  not  curbed. 

Certainly  the  passage  of  stricter  laws 
will  not  solve  the  entire  problem.  Edu- 
cation with  regard  to  the  fffects  and 
possible  results  of  experiments  with 
drugs  such  as  LSD  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. An  attack  on  imderlying  social 
causes  is  gravely  needed. 

Yet,  a  strict  law  is  needed  most  of  all. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  Gur- 
NEYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  I  lie  uentlenian  from 
Alabama? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 
Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  ttie  Pres- 
ident's manpower  message  has  again 
called  attention  to  a  .•-erious  domestic 
l)roblem,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  major 
cmpliasis  was  placed  on  the  role  of  the 
business  coininunity  in  solving  the  jirob- 
lem  of  the  hard-core  unemployed.  In 
this  regard.  I  was  interested  in  the 
prompt  reply  to  the  ines.saue  by  W.  P. 
Gullander,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  The  NAM 
statement  recognizes  the  need  for  a 
[gradual  ajjproach  to  a  .solution  of  this 
Iiroblem  and  demonstrates  the  willing- 
ness of  industry  to  work  witli  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  realistic  jiro- 
grams  to  create  job  opportunities  for  this 
uroup.  The  NAM  statement  also  notes 
the  continuing  efforts  of  industry  in  the 
field  of  employee  health  and  safety  and 
questions  the  need  for  a  new  and  mas.sive 
Federal  program  m  this  area. 

I  insert  Mr,  Gullanders  statement  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
.St.\tement  of  \V,  P,  Gullander,  Prlsidekt. 
National  .-XsiociATiON  of  Manufacturers. 
c>N  President  Johnson  s  Mantower  Mes- 
sage 

Washincton.  J.inuary  23. --The  N.^M 
.'-hares  I'resideiit  Johnson's  conviction  that 
providing  training  and  jobs  in  [jrivale  indui - 
trv  IS  the  key  to  reducing  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. .'Vs  ihe  President  has  slated,  ."-ix 
out  (jf  seven  American  jobs  are  provided  by 
private  employers. 

We  wok-  ime  the  recognition  lu  the  Presi- 
iienl'E  Mes-;at!e  that  a  solution  to  liard-core 
unemployment  requires  :i  partnership  be- 
tween industry  and  Government  We  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  full  partnersliip  in 
vhich  industry  will  have  an  equal  voice 
m   ]ilanninc  a;:d  inanagmc   the  program. 

The  -objective  must  be  to  convert  those 
who  are  jiresently  unemployable  into  work- 
ers who  c;in  hold"  jobs  on  the  basis  ol  their 
(jwn  worth  and  their  own  productivity.  Pn- 
vnte  employers  are  in  the  best  position  1 5 
understand  realistically  the  skills,  experi- 
ence, :ind  work  iiabiis  an  individual  must 
pos.-e--s    to   .;ttain    that   status. 

The  NAM  stands  ready  to  ccKijierate  in  the 
work  ol  the  new  National  .Mliance  oi  Busi- 
nessmen. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  Government  ecjn- 
imy.  which  has  never  been  greater,  we  urge 
that  the  necessary  money  lor  this  new  cl- 
fort  be  derived  by  curttiling  other  Ciovern- 
ment  ijrograms.  including  'jther  manpower 
programs. 

The  NAM  will  comment  :,iter  upon  the 
speciftcs  that  the  President  lias  indicated  he 
will  propose  in  the  field  of  occupation;:! 
safety  :ind  liealth.  However,  we  must  now 
express  reservations  about  the  iJroposah. 
which  the  President  has  outlined  in  this 
Message,  Industry  has  achieved  significant 
results  in  this  held  and  can  look  forward  1 1 
continued  improvement.  Good  health  and 
safety  programs  result  in  greater  tfficiencv 
and  savings  to  industry  and  thus  provide 
their  own  incentive. 

NAM  IS  presently  pioneering  Industr.a; 
mental  health  programs  ;n  addition  to  the 
familiar,  continuing  health  and  safety  pro- 
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srmjna  L<M:al  and  state  ofllclal«  aa  well  as  in- 
surance c  ^mp.inles  pn^vide  objective  'lUtslde 
appr.usals  and  adju:i'inenta  of  Individual 
compttny  pr<>^iinu. 

We  quest  Ian  lh»  need  f:>r  a  noajor  new 
Federal  program  Involvlntt  further  regula- 
tion uf  Industry  practices  m  regard  to  he-ilth 
iind  S;ifety 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  AKibaina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
the  trentkman  from  Flurida  i  Mr  Gru- 
NEY I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  '.vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  complete  a  vote 
on  truth  m  lendinu  carlit-r  in  the  after- 
noon. 

An  encraRement  uf  lone  standing  pre- 
vents rTO'beuii,'  in  Washiniiton  to  vote  my 
support  for  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  If 
I  had  been  present  for  that  vote.  I  would 
have  registered,  as  I  have  done  oefore. 
stroiii,'  approval  for  the  measure  It  will 
oHer  etTective  protection  :or  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  equal  treatment  for 
the  various  institutions  otfenng  credit 
benelUs. 


NEED  FOR  CK'ICK   ACTION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  tientleman  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Denney  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is'  there  objection  to 
tfie  request  of  the  L,'entleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  DENNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing;  HR  15040  which  Is 
uesiL;ned  to  restore  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  hi'::hways. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Boyd  announced  last 
week  that  Federal-aid  huhway  obliga- 
tion levels  durinif  1968  will  be  held  ap- 
proximately to  5  [percent  tjelow  1967  lev- 
els. Since  the  moneys  involved  are  in  a 
trust  fund  which  can  only  be  used  for 
highways,  a  hold  back  on  this  pro.:;ram 
would  liave  no  effect  on  the  financial 
crisis  and  lar'^e  administrative  deficits 
faced  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  cutback  has  been 
touted  as  an  anti-mflationary  proposal. 
Altho'ieh  it  mi-'ht  achieve  this  temporary 
objective  in  the  Ions  run  it  would  have 
a  terrific  inflationary  impact. 

Skilled  persons  simply  will  not  remain, 
and  proiessionally  trained  people  gradu- 
atuife  from  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  not  join  industries  which  olow  hot 
or  cold  with  every  change  in  the  Wash- 
int.lon  w.-ather.  Contractors  and  others 
v.ho  fail  to  obtain  contracts  because  of 
th  s  cutback  will  still  have  to  meet  pay- 
rolls and  make  payments  for  equipment 
?,nd  material  purchased  m  aniicipption 
that  the  hisihway  protiram  would  con- 
tuiue  at  the  rate  wincii  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  highway  trust  fund.  These 


payments  will  bo  reflected  in  higher  bid 
prices  in  biddine  for  sub.sequent  con- 
tracts, and  thlfl  wlil  liave  a  definite  In- 
flationary unpa«t  and  will  Increase  the 
coKt  of  our  highway  program  in  both 
lives  and  money. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  imrtlclpated  in  jomt  hear- 
ings on  this  very  same  problem  early  laat 
year  As  a  re.sult.  the  cuts  were  restored. 
Since  the  hearings  were  merely  rtccsstd. 
I  wrote  the  committee  chairman  to  re- 
open hearlnR.s  immediately  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  thus  latest  cutback 

Should  this  approach  prove  more 
feasible,  then  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  can  obtain  immediate  hearings  on 
this  bill  which  would  prevent  the  Federal 
Government  from  using  oblit-'ated  high- 
way trust  funds  to  liip-llop  back  and 
forth  dependmg  ftn  the  prcvailinj,  winds 
of  the  fiscal  .situation  and  public  opinion. 
The  only  way  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  economic  and  effective  highway  pro- 
gram 13  by  estabii.shma;  a  long-range 
plan  and  then  keeping  faith  with  it. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ch.ambfrlain  I  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RtroRD  and  include 
eXTSraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  llie  i;cntleman  from 
.•\Libama? 

There  was  no  ribjoction. 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  imrecorded  on  the  first  two  rollcall 
votes  of  the  second  .session  due  to  my  ab- 
sence Willie  with  a  .subcommittee  of  the 
rfou3e  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  on  rollcall  No.  2  "yea,'" 
and  on  rollcall  No.  4  "yea." 

I  also  note  that  I  am  imrecorded  on 
rollcall  No.  235  during  the  first  .■^ession 
and  wish  to  announce  that  liad  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


UNITED  STATF^  HAS  NO  CHOICE  IN 
"PUECLO    INCIDENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Chamberl.ain)  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i*equest  of  the  sentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  S.iea'Ker,  it 
is  now  more  than  a  week  since  the  brazen 
hijacking  of  the  U  SS  Pueblo  and  still 
there  is  no  visible  sign  whatsoever  that 
either  the  men  or  the  vessel  will  be  recov- 
ered. 

It  is  diiUcult  to  decide  what  is  the  more 
appalling  about  this  incident — the  fail- 
ure to  inevent  the  seizure  of  the  Fnebli 
or  the  belated,  ineffectual  efforts  made 
to  retrieve  it  after  the  fact. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  lo.ss  of  the 
Pueblo  is  a  victory  of  the  first  maenitude 
for  North  Koiea.  Nothing  that  is  done 
now  can  change  that.  The  secret  infor- 


m<itiun  UiAt  tuu  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  world  cannot  be  recov- 
ered Tlie  return  of  the  ve.ssel  now  would 
not  aJt«r  tie  fact  of  this  great  Intelli- 
gence coup.  Nevertlielfisfi,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
crew  witliout  delay,  for  their  own  well- 
being  as  well  ixa  tlie  honor  and  security 
of  the  Nation. 

The  North  Koreans  have  committed  an 
act  of  war  again.st  the  United  States,  and 
so  far  have  gotttn  away  with  it.  The 
American  people  deserve  to  be  told  t.'ie 
full  story  of  how  and  why  tills  could 
happen,  for  it  raises  grave  questions 
about  our  preparedness  and  the  abihty 
of  the  administration  to  react  to  sucli 
beUigerent  insults  at  the  appropriate 
time  and  before  the  damage  has  been 
done.   • 

Mr  Si^eaker,  the  depth  of  feehng  cf 
many  Americans  on  this  matter  is  ex- 
pressed. I  beheve.  particularly  well  in  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Jackson,  Mich  , 
Citizen  Patriot  cin  January  'JG,  1968.  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  cf  my  col- 
leagues: 

Untted  States  Has  No  Choice 
IN  "Pueblo"  Incident 

The  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  North 
Kurei  has  left  Americans  angry,  frustrated, 
iilmost  In  a  state  of  shock. 

Their  concern  grows  with  each  passing 
hour  as  t.'iey  wait  lor  posltue  .ictlon  by  their 
government  to  de.il  with  the  type  of  Interna- 
tional banditry  that  America  has  not  accept- 
ed since  the  early  clays  of  the  Republic. 

The  governments  caution  and  l;.s  inability 
to  react  l:i  a  tradKlonal  f.i^hlun  due  to  the 
complexity  of  today's  world  add  to  the  frus- 
tration and  the  worry  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

In  an  earlier  day.  an  insult  t-o  America  and 
danger  to  its  citizens  would  have  been  met 
immediately  and  in  a  positive  manner.  The 
Marines  would  have  landed  and  the  gun- 
boats would  be  lying  offshore,  ready  to  start 
throwing  steel  and  high  e.tplosives. 

Today  the  Administration  must  weigh 
every  move  cajefully  because  the  Incident  is 
part  of  a  vast  international  power  struggle 
which  includes  a  shooting  war. 

On  the  surface  the  piracy  committed  by 
North  Korea  appears  be  part  of  a  grand 
Communi.st  scheme  to  liarass  America.  The 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  arrogant  bel- 
ligerence of  the  North  Koreans,  the  timing 
with  ."n  imnending  major  military  effort  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  propagandi 
efforts  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  make  such  a  c  in- 
clusion inescapable. 

Moreover,  this  Litest  development  in  the 
International  power  game  is  a  shiirp  rebuke 
to  those  who  believe  that  course  of  sweet 
reasonableness  will  bring  an  eud  t-j  the  Viet- 
nam War,  that  Russia  can  be  prevailed  lipon 
t  J  serve  as  a  mediator  If  given  the  right  cues 
by  President  Johnson,  and  that  the  Commu- 
nists really  are  not  such  bad  people,  after  .ill. 
Many  a  dove  was  shot  down  as  North  Ivo- 
re  ins  boarded  the  Pueblo. 

The  United  States.  u(  ccurse,  cannot  allow 
the  incident  to  pass  wiUioul  positive  retalia- 
tory action,  even  though  it  has  overlooked 
certiln  iransgre.ssions  by  Communists  in  the 
past.  American  planes  have  been  shot  down 
over  International  waters  by  Russians,  with 
the  incidents  handled  through  diplomatic 
clnnnels. 

Noticing  so  raw,  however,  as  the  Pueblo 
Incident,  has  taken  place.  America  has  no 
choice  but  to  move. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  calls  for  every 
effort  to  reach  a  diplomatic  solution.  A  re- 
newal of  the  Korean  war.  which  c.>uld  come 
about,  would  put  a  great  strain  on  America's 
resources.  Perhaps  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
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Communist  conspirators  have  In  mind.  The 
belligerency  of  the  North  Koreans  may  be 
aimed  at  creating  a  second  front,  at  least  at 
the  guerrilla  warfare  level,  against  America. 
The  SovUt  Union  would  supply  the  arms, 
and  perhaps  the  direction,  for  such  a  mlU- 
uiry  venture,  just  as  they  are  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  would  be  served  by 
such  a  development  because  it  would  permit 
It  tJ  move  into  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
withdr.iwal  of  the  British  military  presence 
from  tjinpapore  to  the  t^uez  Canal. 

Tlius  the  world  c.;nflict  is  acquiring  a  new 
dimension.  Tlie  threat  to  America,  indeed  to 
all  the  free  world,  lias  become  more  serious 
m  the  past  lew  days.  Today  it  is  more  ob- 
vious that  the  Vietnaincse  affair  is  more  than 
a  mere  .struggle  over  real  estate  and  the  fate 
of  tiie  people  in  i  iie  small  nation.  It  Is  part 
of  the  iiover-eiiding  battle  for  power  between 
the  tree  and  l!ie  coinniunist  worlds. 

The  burdens  which  lie  on  the  President's 
shoulders  have  been  multiplied  by  the  Pueblo 
affair.  A  l.ilse  move  on  his  j^art  now  would 
be  disastrous. 

He  la  laced  with  more  than  a  mere  case  of 
piracy  and  a  threat  to  American  lives.  Every 
decision  must  be  made  in  the  context  of  the 
global  power  struggle  and  dangers  inherent 
m  It. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  must  make  every 
effort  to  use  llie  channels  of  diplomacy  to 
bring  the  Pueblo  affair  to  a  satisfactory  end- 
ing, he  cannot  accept  anything  less  than  an 
hunor.ible  silution,  come  what  may.  A  re- 
treat in  this  area  is  Impo.'-sible.  Just  as  a 
withdrawal,  without  reciprocity,  from  Viet- 
nam is  unthinkable. 

The  Communists,  by  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  and  its  crew,  may  be  attempting  to 
prove  ius  old  propaganda  line  that  the  United 
btatcs  l.s  a  -paper  tiger."  If  they  succeed, 
America  is  finished  as  a  world  power. 

In  this  hour  of  national  crisis  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  the  full  support  of  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  capable  of  realizing  that  their 
country's  honor  and  tlie  lives  of  fellow  citi- 
zens are  at  stalte. 

Republicans  and  Democrats,  hawks  and 
doves,  conservatives  and  liberals,  have  a 
common  cause  in  seeing  that  America  does 
not  back  down. 

They  may  disagree  on  immediate  methods. 
Pucgestlons  run  from  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war  on  North  Korea  if  the  ship  and 
men  are  not  released  to  cautious  use  of 
diplomatic  methods. 

These  differences  of  opinion  are  proper. 
No  room  exists,  however,  for  differences  on 
the  ultimate  goal.  That  is  to  reassert  Amer- 
ica's traditional  belief  in  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  Its  refusal  to  accept  piracy  and  Insults 
t)  its  national  honor. 


DOWNTO"WN  PROGRESS:  PATH- 
WAYS TO  THE  FUTURE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pentlcman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  niay  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman^  from 
Alabama?  /^ 

There  was  no  ob.iection.  *•" 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  revitalization  of  our  great 
central  cities  is  a  task  of  tremendous 
proportions  and  incredible  intricacy.  In 
the  past,  our  efforts  have  too  often  been 
unsystematic,  unsophisticated,  under- 
funded, and  inevitably  unsuccessful.  But 
these  very  failures  have  been  educa- 
tional. We  have  learned  that  an  urban 
area  cannot  be  revived  by  governmental 


fiat,  that  public  investment  alone  will 
not  suffice,  and  that  the  only  public  pro- 
grams which  will  really  work  are  those 
which  are  responsive  to  the  dynamism  of 
urban  life.  In  short,  we  have  finally 
grasped  the  critical  importance  of  the 
private  sector  as  a  catalyst  for  change 
and  a  contributor  to  progress,  and  of 
human  considerations  as  the  guide  for 
growtli. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  these  realiza- 
tions have  formed  the  basis  lor  action 
by  a  remarkable  and  important  organi- 
zation. Downtown  Progress.  Downtown 
Progress,  the  National  Capital  Downtown 
Committee,  is  a  nonjDrofit  corporation 
formed  and  financed  by  Washington's 
business  and  civic  leaders  to  heljj  develop 
and  implement  a  program  for  the  re- 
vitalization of  the  economic  heart  of 
Washington. 

The     downtown     area — between     the 
White   House   and   the   Capitol— is   the 
t^ominant  retail  center  in  the  entire  met- 
ropolitan area,  with  sales  In  excess  of 
S350  million.  Downtown  establishments 
employ  about  85,000  people,  and  serve 
r;ot  only  the  nearly  3  million  residents 
of  the  metropolis,  but  also  the  millions 
of  visitors  who  come  to  Washington  each 
year.  The  area  contains  two-thirds  of  the 
innd  zoned  Tor  private  central  business 
district  development  in  the  capital  city, 
and  its  health  is  obviously  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Yet 
despite  the  dominance  of  this  area,  its 
rates   of   employment   growth,   business 
growth,  and  private  construction  have 
not  kept  pace  with  those  of  the  metro- 
politan region  as  a  whole,  nor  v.ith  those 
of  newer  business  centers  in  Washington. 
To  combat  the  problems  of  incipient 
commercial  and  residential  blight  in  the 
heart  of  Washington.  Downtown  Prog- 
ress was  created  in  1960  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Federal  City  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional   Capital    Planning    Commission. 
From  its  beginning,  the  organization  has 
been  a  spur  for  cooperative  activity  by 
concerned  private  citizens  and  public  of- 
ficials.  An    action   plan    for   downtown 
Washington,  published  in  1962.  indicated 
the  potential  for  development  by  private 
enterprise  within  the  framework  of  re- 
sponsive public  policies.  This  concept  is 
now  being  advanced  through  a  compre- 
hensive    downtown     feasibility     study, 
which  will  provide  the  basis  for  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  renewal  plan,  to  be 
advanced  in  coordination  with  the  rapid 
transit  system,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
plan,  the  development  of  the  National 
■Visitor  Center  at  Union  Station,  and  the 
renewal  projects  adjacent  to  the  down- 
town area. 

Sir.  Speaker,  the  individual  leaders  and 
contributing  firms  of  Downtown  Progress 
cannot  be  commended  too  highly  for  the 
perception,  perseverence,  and  commit- 
ment which  they  have  brouuht  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  central  Waslaington. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Baker,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  executive 
committee  of  Downtown  Progress,  merits 
particular  praise  for  his  enlightened  and 
tmtiring  efforts. 

On  January  25,  it  was  my  i)rivilege  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  Downtown 
Progress,  and  to  hear  an  extremely  elo- 
quent and  provocative  address  by  Mr. 


James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  the  chairman  and 
chief  executive  ofiicer  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Oates,  whose  corporation  is 
a  leader  among  the  insurance  firms  in- 
vesting deeply  in  urban  rehabilitation, 
addressed  himself  to  the  fundamental 
questions  posed  for  business  by  the  cities: 
the  questions  of  priorities,  responsibility, 
and  involvement. 

In  exploring  these  questions.  Mr. 
Oates  wi.scly  stressed  the  human  con- 
siderations which  should  be  central  to  all 
urban  planning  and  programs.  RccofT- 
nizing  thut  the  most  stubborn  urban 
piobknis  are  ti-.o.se  of  liopele.ssness. 
ahenalion.  and  passivity,  he  emijhasizcd 
the  importance  not  only  of  building  cities 
to  .serve  human  needs  and  foster  human 
crowtn.  but  also  of  involving  people  from 
all  part.s  of  the  community  in  the  re- 
building process.  His  remarks  are 
pi'ounded  in  the  conviction  that,  as  he 
stated. 


Man  is  intelligent  enough  to  undo  the 
coiuur^ion  lie  ha.^  created. 

This  is  the  faith  upon  which  D^wn- 
t3wn  Pioc.css  has  been  based. 

Mr.  Oates'  remarks  on  "Pathways  to 
the  P'utuie"  .should  be  read  and  re-read 
by  all  Members  of  Congress,  local  offi- 
cials, and  concerned  citizens,  and  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  his  address  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

r.'STHW.WS    TO    THE    FCTURE 

^An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
I.I  Downtown  Procre.os.  Washington.  D.C., 
J..inuary  25.  1968,  by  James  F.  Oates,  Jr., 
cli.iirman  and  chief  executive  officer,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States) 

Today  I  hope  we  can  look  together.  Joined 
by  a  common  interest  and  mutual  good  will, 
down  the  pathways  ol  the  future.  Our  future 
IS  destined  to  be  governed  to  a  substantial 
extent  by  our  !uccess.  acting  as  a  coalition, 
ill  t'.ie  diagno.sis  and  cure  ol  the  sicknes.s  (■! 
our  cities. 

This  .'ickness  is  incredibly  severe  and  per- 
vasive. It  could  readily  develop  into  a  f.ital 
blight  from  which  we  might  never  recover 
without  the  loss  of  our  individual  ireedoms. 
Unlortunatcly.  but  most  importantly,  ti'.e 
."-ickp.css  cf  our  cities  is  not  only  evidenced 
by  the  abhorrent,  indeed  gha.stly  physicil 
conditions  of  the  ghetto,  but  also  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  rerious  damage  that  has  been 
and  is  currently  being  inflicted  upon  men's 
minds  and  spirits. 

Clearly,  many  thousands  of  .'-pecific 
remedial  .^teps  in  respect  to  jobs,  housing, 
transportation,  education  and  new  oppor- 
tunities, must  be  taken  in  a  myriad  of  locali- 
ties ihroiicrhout  the  ration. 

THREE     CENTRAL     QUESTIONS 

.As  wc  confront  this  problem  of  great  size 
and  Overwhelming  complexity.  :t  is  not  sur- 
prisins  tliat  we  are  plagued  by  hard  choices, 
indecisions,  and  doubts.  This  is  because  our 
appro:iches  to  the  problem  must  also  be  in- 
volved and  complex.  Since  the  Equitable  — 
along  with  a  lengthening  list  ol  business 
l.rms  and  corporations — has  been  earnestly 
striving  to  arrive  at  wise  decisions,  perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  In  a  business  analy- 
sis of  the  situaticm  and  a  proposed  course  of 
action. 

In  our  view,  the  basic  problem  breaks  down 
into  three  categories  of  questions — questions 
of  priorities,  questions  of  responsibility,  and 
questions  of  involvement.  And  each  of  these 
categories,  in  turn,  raises  a  long  list  of  spe- 
cific and  collateral  Issues. 

Questions  of  priority  ask  what  c«mes  first 
in   importance.   The  critical   urgency  of   th« 
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situation  and  danger  to  society  calls  on  us 
to  do  somethlnjc  In  doing  something,  how 
should  the  priorities  be  assigned? 

What  13  the  relative  urgency  of  physical 
f.iLiluies-  housing,  commercial  buildings, 
libraries-  on  the  one  hand,  und  on  the  other 
h  iMtl  social  roles,  no'ably  Jobs  and  educa- 
t.  >iuil  i>pportiinltle8^  How  much  of  our  re- 
sdiirces  should  be  alUxwited   to  each' 

.\nother  Important  priority  issue  asks 
whether  *o  rebuild  the  blighted  areas  or  to 
rehabilitate  existing  structures'  While  this 
Issue  has  been  mainly  focused  on  housing.  It 
applies  with  equal  relevance  to  commercial 
properties  of  many  different  kinds. 

Secondly  "he  questions  as  to  responsibil- 
ity and  where  it  inescapably  lies  raise 
e<iually  perplexing  ;ssues 

Where  does  public  responsibility  end  and 
private  enterprise  begin'  Wliat  are  their  rel- 
ative roles' 

What  should  be  the  relationship  between 
local  programs  i  either  public  or  privates  and 
programs  to  meet  the  larger  requirements  of 
the  surrounding  area  or  region' 

Finally  the  questions  of  involvement  raise 
mi'r.il  issues  .is  to  who  should  .vnd  must  par- 
ticipate—  a»  ■»  matter  of  moral  right  as  well 
as  pmctlcal  expediency 

Should  -he  intended  beneficiaries  of  such 
pr  igr.ims  participate  ;n  their  own  salvation 
and  in  what  basis?  Is  some  reallocation  of 
power  and  authority  to  rhe  poor  a  necessary 
condition   to   resolve   our   urban  dilemma? 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  who  Is  dis- 
tinctly related  to  the  most  agonizing  moral 
Issue  of  our  time  Can  Negro-white  collabora- 
tion be  made  va  work'  Are  rhe  trends  against 
such  an  achievement'  Will  we  be  ultimately 
forced  to  surrender  to  an  .\inerlcan  version 
of  .iparthcl^  whether  advocated  by  whites  or 
Negroes? 

It  would  seem  to  be  desirable,  therefore, 
to  discuss  a  sampling  of  Issues  under  each 
of  these  central  questions  ili  what  objec- 
tives come  hrst.  (2)  where  does  the  respon- 
sibility lie  and  i3i  who  is  to  participate? 
As  we  reach  reas^inable  consensus  respecting 
such  issues  m-.olvmg  'A-hut.  where,  and  who, 
we  are  ijlven  a  iilimpse  of  the  preferred  path- 
w.iys  to  the  fut-ire. 

s^c;NtFTc.^N<■E  or  downtown  progress 
First  off.  hov.-ever.  I  want  ynu  to  express 
our  teelliigs  of  identification  with  Downtown 
Progress  and  its  Ideals  Over  the  years,  as 
many  of  you  know,  the  Equitable  has  been 
privileged  to  t-ake  a  leading  part  In  com- 
piirable  programs,  notably  in  Pittsburgh  with 
ihe  development  of  the  so-called  Golden  Tri- 
angle Similar  programs— also  due  largely  to 
business  leadership — are  underway  in  many 
other  cities — Including  Denver.  Louls\.llle. 
tjan   Francisco,   and   St     Louis. 

The  centers  of  ovir  cities  must  be  pros- 
perous, attractive,  and  stimulating  if  we 
hope  "o  have  healthy  cities  When  we  analyze 
the  city  from  a  systems"  point  of  view — 
we  discover  the  importance  of  the  heart  of 
the  city.  People  In  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods look  to  the  central  citv  for  employ- 
ment, for  services  and  .shopping,  for  recrea- 
tion—  Indeed  for  all  the  comforts  and  neces- 
sities of  a  good  life  As  we  plan  our  c;reat 
cities  of  the  future,  we  inevitably  will  plan 
great  city  centers.  Certainly,  your  organiza- 
tion has  demonstrated  impressive  leadership 
In  this  held.  You  realize  far  better  than  any 
guest  visitor  in  Washington  the  Inherent  po- 
i>.iuials  of  such  projects  as  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Visitor  and  Student  Center,  the  new 
Downtown  Library,  the  new  National  Gallery 
lor  portraits  and  the  tine  arts,  the  reslora- 
t.on  of  the  historic  Ford's  Theater — to  say 
:<  .1  ling  of  the  possibility  ol  a  new  downtown 
r-  Identlal  area  east  of  Mt.  Vernon  Square. 
I  idduton  to  reversing  cummerclal  and  resi- 
ueiuial  deterioration,  revltallzatlou  of  the 
licurt  of  the  city  Is.  so  tar  as  I  know,  the  uniy 
t-ire  way  of  slowing  down  the  flight  to  sub- 
uibin — a  trend  which.  a«  you  well  know,  is 


already  creating  a   whole   new   range  of   na- 
tional problems. 

WHAT    IS    TO    BKTEIVE    PKIORrTT? 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  question  of  prl- 
■irltles  Among  city  planners  a  vigorous  and 
heated  debate  continues  to  center  on  the 
Issue  of  new  buildings  iS  rehabilitation — 
whether  U)  bulldf>ze  and  build  new  struc- 
tures, or  renovate  and  rehabilitate  existing 
structures  In  jur  experience,  there  Is  no  one 
fool-proof  answer  to  this  question  Kach  case 
varies  according  to  local  needs  and  the  re- 
lationship of  the  particular  project  to  some 
larger  plan  for  development  What  is  right 
for  downtown  Washington  may  be  wrong  for 
downtown  Manhattan 

Yet.  fortunately,  we  do  have  guidelines. 
In  i-ur  practical  jjrograms  of  urban  renewal, 
we  must  think  not  only  of  changing  the 
buildings  and  the  physical  environment;  we 
must  not  forget  that  It  Is  people,  after  all. 
who  make  up  a  city  Thus,  when  we  lay  out 
plans  for  new  buildings  or  new  shopping 
centers,  we  must  simultaneously  ;)lan  for 
the  people  who  will  live  In  those  buildings 
or  who  will  shop  In  those  centers  I  .im  ad- 
vii-etl  that  research  shows  that  the  sense  of 
neighborhood  Is  often  so  Important  that  the 
best  way  to  Improve  condltlon.s  may  be  to 
rehabilitate  the  buildings,  not  destroy  exist- 
ing structures  or  enforce  drastic  residential 
change  upon  the  Inhabitants  ITils  approach 
enables  a  stable  neighborhood  to  continue 
on  a  higher  scale,  but  complete  with  its  In- 
volved network  of  individual  roles,  social 
Institutions,  centers  of  Influence  and  friend- 
ships 

.Another  way  of  putting  this  point  Is  to  ob- 
serve that  people  need  a  sense  of  identity. 
They  need  to  belong  Much  h.as  been  written 
of  the  difference  in  spirit,  though  not  In 
physical  surroundings,  of  the  early  Italian  or 
Irish  slums  In  our  cities  and  our  present  day 
ghettos  One  tragic  difference  Is  th.it  the 
earlier  slums  tended  to  be  stable  nelghbor- 
hix)ds— places  where  people  felt  they  be- 
longed and  were  needed — whereas  the  con- 
temporary ghetto  Is  tvplcully  not  a  neigh- 
borhood but  rather  a  collection  of  dilapi- 
dated buildings  tilled  with  people  who  have 
been  isolated  and  consequently  alienated. 
A  first  step  toward  rehabilitation,  then,  may 
very  well  be  to  restore  a  sense  of  nelghbor- 
ho.xl. 

There  are.  I  .im  told,  community  organlza- 
tl  jhs  in  Washington  which  .ire  .starting  .such 
a  process  in  their  respecti\e  areas  I  refer  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Model  Inner  City 
Community  Organization,  usually  I  believe 
called  .simply  MICCO  Organizations  such  aa 
MICCO  can  become  vital  forces  fostering 
community  participation  in  rehabilitating 
areas  presently  characterized  by  painful 
alienation  and  bitter  withdrawal. 

The  development  of  physical  lacllltles.  in 
short.  Will  be  of  Uttle  avail  unless  meaning- 
ful social  roles  are  also  provided  including 
primarily  jobs  Recent  experience  in  my  own 
company  h^s  strongly  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  a  job.  of  work  as  an  essential 
badge  of  membership  in  the  larger  society. 
Let  me  report  briefly  on  one  such  project. 
The  Kquitable's  program  for  high  school 
Uroptiuts — largely  young  Negroes — has  only 
Just  now  completed  Its  fifth  year.  The  record 
of  experience  with  these  young  people  is  one 
of  accomplishment  and  difficulty,  Joys  and 
sorrows.  On  balance,  however,  we  are  satis- 
ned  That  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
success. 

Perhaps  the  most  lmp<,.rtant  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  this  program  are  not  eco- 
nomic but  sociological  in  nature.  Thus  we 
now  believe  that  we  know  these  things  about 
the  dropout: 

He  needs  to  experience  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess   He  has  been  overwhelmed  by  failure. 

He  needs  new  nnxiels — new  examples  to 
emulate.  Here  his  peers  and  his  supervisors 
on  the  Job  have  a  magnlricent  opportunity. 

He  needs  a  chance  to  learn;   to  learn  the 


baslcs^a  chance  that  Is  realistically  geared 
to  the  fact  that  his  experience  with  learning 
has  been  difficult  and  discouraging. 

Finally,  he  needs  to  be  provided  with  work 
that  Is  worthwhile  Ttils  perhaps  has  been 
the  most  difficult  fact  of  all  for  us  to  grasp; 
for  all  too  frequently  It  turns  out  that  the 
dropout's  f.ilUires  In  the  work  role  stem  from 
his  supervisor-  -who  himself,  perhaps  sub- 
consciously, feels  and  thus  communicates  the 
notion  that  the  work  is  boring  and  of  small 
consequence. 

.•\s  we  consider  priorities.  I  feel  that  ve 
must  recognize  the  overwhelming  necessl'y 
of  providing  Jobs  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged and  the  culturally  deprived  W;' 
now  know  that  it  is  not  enough  .*lmply  to 
change  a  person's  physical  environment,  an 
entire  way  of  life  Is  also  involved  The  key 
lies,  rather.  In  bringing  i)eople  into  ihf 
mainstream  of  the  city.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  call  for  a  concerted  effort  '.o 
■start  a  new  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  to  train  and  'o 
hire  the  hard-core  unemployed  persons  ' 
Tills  [irogram  would  offer  Federal  m.inpowcr 
funds  to  those  companies  which  recruit  an.l 
train  the  chronic  Jobless  and  guarantee  J  ibs 
to  the  .successful  trainees  Tlils  is  a  measure 
that  could  go  far  to  multiply  satisfying  roles 
and  provide  an  enlarged  sen.se  of  communitv 
I  concur  with  the  President  that  there  is 
"no  task  before  us  of  more  importance 
to  the  country,  or  to  our  future." 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  those  who  would  work  to  build  the  bet- 
ter city  of  tomorrow,  the  task  Is  clear;  we 
must  recognize  all  Inhabitants  of  the  city  to 
be  members  of  the  community,  we  must  train 
the  so-called  untralnable  and  hire  the  so- 
called  unemployable.  The  need  Is  great  and 
the  time  Is  ripe  for  private  Industry  to  open 
up  Jobs  through  the  design  of  creative  .iiiil 
bold  new  programs.  Private  companies,  .is 
never  before,  are  trying  new  wavs  to  make  t.ix 
producers  out  of  tax  consumers  .A  survey  of 
some  of  these  new  projects  was  released 
earlier  this  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  L«t  me 
report  a  few  that  I  had  found  especially  ex- 
citing. A  Michigan  utility  lias  "adopted  "  a 
ghetto  .irea  school,  providing  Job  training 
programs,  vocational  guidance,  special  skill 
training,  part-time  work  experience,  and  a 
college  scholarship  fund.  A  Chicago  depart- 
ment store  has  a  corps  of  Its  employees  tu- 
toring tenants  of  a  housing  project  in  basic 
reading  skills.  .A  Philadelphia  steel  company 
has  created  a  Job  infonnation  service  for 
ghetto  residents,  using  one  of  their  Negro 
executives  on  a  weekly  television  program 
which  placed  3,000  people  during  its  ni-st  five 
weeks.  .A  New  York  bank  has  .igreed  to  find 
2.000  jobs  for  residents  in  one  of  the  City's 
low-income  areas.  .A  Detroit  manufacturer 
has  Initiated  a  buddy  system,  vihere  each 
new  employee  from  the  ghetto  area  is  as- 
Signed  a  friend  to  help  him  learn  the  require- 
ments and  expectations  of  the  Job. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples,  but  they 
constitute  a  very  great  promise  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  rewitrdmg  for  a  business- 
man than  to  experience  the  success  of  a 
training  experiment  or  of  opening  up  new 
Job  opportunities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
field  lor  cre.itivc  thinking  on  the  job  front  is 
not  only  wide  open  but  susceptible  to  quick 
results. 

This  first  pathway  to  the  future,  in  effect, 
suggests  that  rebuilding  and  reiiabihtation 
are  not  alternatives,  but  complementnry 
prc>cesRcs.  But  whichever  procedure  U  fol- 
lowed In  a  particular  instance,  the  proba- 
bility must  be  recogin^ed  that  the  results  will 
be  dlsapixjlntlng  if  the  inhabitants  are  not 
given  significant  roles  to  play  In  the  l;irgcr 
community, 

WHERE    IS    THE    RESPONSIBILITY   TO   BE   tOCATED? 

Let  i;s  turn  now  to  the  question  of  where 
the  responsibility  lies.  The  charter  of  Dcxwn- 
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town  Progress  calls  for  minimum  public  ac- 
tion and  maximum  development  by  private 
enterprise— and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Yet 
It  IS  pencr.illv  agreed  that  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  urban  problem  calls  for  both  pri- 
vate and  public  enterprise  Let  me  under- 
.Kcore  this  point  with  two  examples. 

Y'ou  have  heard  a  pood  deal  about  the  bil- 
lion dollar  pledge  recently  presented  to  the 
president  bv  the  nation's  leading  life  Insur- 
ance companies.  In  effect,  this  pledge  com- 
mits the  life  insurance  community  to  divert 
from  its  normal  stream  of  investments  at 
least  one  billion  dollars  lor  Investment  in 
city  core  area.s  throuphout  the  country,  so 
as  to  improve  housing  conditions  and  to  fi- 
nance job  creating  cnterprLses.  Thus  capital 
will  be  available  for  projects  which  would  not 
ordinarily  have  been  financed  under  normal 
business  practices  because  of  their  high  risk. 
The  terms  of  each  ijrojeci  will  be  negotiated 
bv  the  particular  comi)any  making  the  com- 
mitment and.  where  appropriate,  investments 
under  the  propram  will  curry  government 
FHA  guarantees 

The  billion  doll.irs  has  been  subscribed  by 
hie  companies  pro  rata  according  to  their 
assets.  The  Equitable,  for  example,  has 
pledued  some  $100  million,  and  I'm  happy  to 
say  that  we  have  already  taken  the  first  tan- 
gible steps  in  this  program — a  small  but 
highly  significant  investment  in  Pittsburgh, 
Joiniiig  With  a  number  of  other  corpcrp.tions 
to  jirovidc  low-income  housing.  We  and  three 
other  life  insurance  companies  liave  also  ear- 
marked funds  f.r  .so-called  vest  pocket  hous- 
ing in  New  Ycrk  City,  and  the  Prudential  has 
announced  a  multi-million  project  in  New- 
ark, 

These  and  other  similar  plans  are  only  the 
beginning.  The  companies  will  continue  to 
seek  cut  projects.  At  Eouitable  we  have  set  up 
something  new— an  office  of  Urban  Redevel- 
opment, with  this  as  Its  sole  responsibility. 
Even  more  vital  than  the  money  Involved,  is 
the  stimulus  we  hope  to  cive  to  the  nation's 
other  large  sources  of  capiul.  The  life  insur- 
ance industry  is  hopeful  that  the  billion  dol- 
l.ir  lund  Will  spark  a  chain  reaction  produc- 
ing a  massive  private  drive  to  do  away  with 
^.lum  housing  and  to  raise  living  standards. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  public  and  private 
projects  must  be  involved  in  urban  areas. 
Neither  can  do  the  job  alone.  And  this  points 
up  the  necessity  of  cooperative  effort  and 
open  lines  of  communication.  Certainly,  you 
in  Downtown  Progress  have  shown  your  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle.  Y'our  list  of  ad- 
visory and  participating  organizations  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  impressive  examples 
of  cooperation  that  I've  ever  seen. 

But  a  spirit  of  cooperation — however  cor- 
dial— is  obviously  not  enough.  Not  only  must 
public  and  private  interests  share  the  task 
of  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  our  cities,  but 
equally  important,  there  is  a  need,  an  ever 
growing  need,  for  the  economic  resources 
essential   to  carry  out  these  programs. 

Aaain.  I  would  draw  on  our  own  experi- 
ence. The  role  that  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies plav  in  financing  business  expansion 
as  well  as%haring  the  cost  of  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  cities  depends  on  the  formation 
and  investment  of  capital.  It  Is.  then,  not 
surprising  that  we  are  profoundly  concerned 
about  the  future  demands  for  capital.  The 
life  insurance  industry,  together  with  all 
other  private  institutions  for  accumulating 
savings,  must,  it  seems  to  me,  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  helD  meet  the  rising  need  for 
capital  funds.  This  too,  will  require  close 
cojrdination  and  mte^jration  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  programs,  to  the  end 
that  business  is  not  impaired  in  its  ability 
to  accumulate  adequate,  indeed  vital,  pools 
ol  capit.il. 

It  IS  in  light  of  this  concern  about  capital 
formation,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  you  about  Social  Se- 
curr.y.  Here  is  an  aj-ea  where  private  and 
public  programs  must  be  used  creatively 
ta  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 


The  new  Social  Security  legislation  recently 
passed  by  Congress  has  the  effect  of  expand- 
ing the  program  beyond  the  provision  of  the 
tradition  "floor  of  protection,"  and  may  as 
a  consequence  reduce  the  flow  of  private 
saving.  All  would  agree  that  Social  Security 
has  been  an  improvement  over  the  trrossly 
inadequate  systems  of  county  and  state  old 
age  assistance  which  it  has  larjely  replaced. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  something 
belter  still  may  not  be  possible  ,ind  prefer- 
able. We  must  work  to  de.=ign  new  methods 
to  improve  rather  than  merely  expand  our 
present  Social   Security   System. 

Our  nation  cannot  betrin  to  achieve  :he 
necessary  growth  rates  which  future  gener- 
ations will  require,  unless  the  in.strunient.s 
lor  assembhng  jiools  of  ])rivate  savings— 
such  a.s  the  life  insur-ince  companies,  the 
savinirs  institutions,  the  investment  banks- 
are  able  to  CO  about  this  vital  bu'^mes.",  A 
pay-as-you-ito  Social  Security  t.ix  which  pro- 
vides no  funds  for  long-term  investment, 
simply   cannot   fill   this   bill. 

My  second  example  is  not  iinrelaled.  As 
we  develop  cooperative  ])ro2r.tms  between 
public  and  private  organizations,  it  seems 
clear  that  constructive  urban  design  must 
be  both  planned  and  implemented  within 
the  contexts— not  of  separate  cities— but  of 
v.ist  and  ever-expanding  metropolitan  ureas. 
Such  areas,  as  we  all  know,  are  made  up 
of  many  disparate  cities  and  towns.  Each 
locality,  both  large  and  small,  has  its  own 
local  government.  Each  strives  to  meet  its 
own  local  interests,  usually  within  a  narrow 
perspective. 

Furthermore,  local  governments,  quite  un- 
derstandably, do  not  wl.sh  to  yield  any  of 
their  prerogatives  to  outsiders.  Yet.  if  plan- 
ning Is  to  succeed,  it  requires  a  strong  mctro- 
polit.an  base.  This  can  be  achieved  only  when 
local  loyalties  and  jurisdictions  give  way  to 
some  higher  level  of  authority. 

In  short,  the  predicament  of  our  cities 
is  a  complex  of  many  interlocking,  overlap- 
ping problems— problems  of  transportation, 
housing,  education,  sub-cultures,  population 
change — and  countless  others.  Each  of  these 
problems,  quite  understandably,  has  its  own 
corps  of  specialists;  most  of  us  become  spe- 
ciilists  in  one  field  or  another  and  we  tend  to 
talk  and  associate  onlv  with  other  specialists 
in  the  same  field.  Yet  herein  lies  another 
basic  difficulty.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
frustrating  than  the  struggles  of  a  group  of 
specialists  to  find  the  solution  to  a  general 
problem. 

As  a  businessman  who  has  seen  the  man- 
agement team  operate  with  reasonable  suc- 
cess under  a  variety  of  conditions,  I  believe 
that  we  must  learn  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  great  variety  of  team  systems  and  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  to  long-range  urban 
design  and  community  development. 

There  are  many  models  to  choose  from, 
one  of  which  is  an  approach  to  urban  prob- 
lems which,  appropriately  enough,  has  its 
home  in  Athens— an  approach  with  which  I 
am  sure  many  of  vou  are  familiar.  This  is 
known  as  eklstics— taking  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  home.  It  calls  lor  the  closest 
possible  collaboration  between  the  technical 
and  cultural  disciplines,  .-^uch  as.  engineering 
and  architecture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  and  public  administra- 
tion, on  the  other.  If  such  a  science  Is  ever 
to  be  evolved  and  applied,  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  must  walk  hand  in  hand. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  ekistic  ap- 
proach to  urban  planning  Is  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area,  under  the  leadership  of 
Doxiadis  Associates,  who  also  serve  us  con- 
sultants to  Downtown  Progress.  Detroit's  area 
of  influence  has  been  found  to  extend 
throughout  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio  as 
well  as  into  Canada.  This  one  urea  is  thus 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  region. 

Just  the  other  day  I  learned  something 
from  Constantinos  Doxiadis.  which  should  be 


of  interest  to  all  of  us  The  faci'itles  of  Sys- 
tems Development  Corporation  are  now  avail- 
able to  help  relate  exist. ng  conditions  to 
alternative  courses  of  action  for  the  great 
variety  of  cities  existing  in  our  country.  This 
technique  will  aid  cities  throughout  America 
to  study  on  a  systematic  basis  their  Uitore 
IJulterns  of  Uevelopmc"'"  Ccrt.unly,  any  fu- 
ture plan  lor  Washington.  D.C  ,  cannot  long 
endure  without  reference  to  the  part  this 
great  city  is  playing  and  will  continue  to 
[)lay  in  the  developing  East  Coast  meg.i- 
lopolis. 

The  second  i.aihway  to  the  future  tlius 
jioints  unmistakably  to  the  proposition  that 
the  base  of  jiublic  and  jirivate  cooper .itlon 
mu:.l  be  broadened,  and  that  local  pro- 
l_r.. nu, — eituir  jiubhc  or  jirivate — need  to 
be  put  to  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
l.irger  region. 

WHO   IS   TO   PARTICIPATE? 

Our  tliird  und  list  big  question  deals,  as 
you  will  remember,  with  involvement.  Who 
is  to  participate  in  the  necessary  und  count- 
less programs  of  the  luture?  This  basic  in- 
quiry return.<;  us  to  the  fact  that  cities  are 
people  It  must  be  conceded  tiiat  the  Amer- 
ican city  is  in  agony.  Not  only  are  its  cen- 
tral ureas  characterized  by  deteriorating 
Inuldings;  more  importantly  they  are  Inhab- 
ited by  people  who  are  increasingly  alienated 
and  dispirited -people  v,ho  Reem  to  be  twice 
isolated,  first  by  a  ruling  society  which  has 
excluded  them,  and  second  bv  their  own 
feelings  of  intense  alieniition  irom  tuch  a 
.society. 

.As  we  attempt  to  break  through  this  two- 
fold l.^olation.  the  principle  cif  participation 
offers  a  key.  Of  all  the  recent  innovations 
in  the  .Americ.m  welfare  system,  the  partici- 
pation of  deprived  people  themselves  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  exciting.  Nor  is  this 
without  theoretical  interest.  In  recent  years, 
systematic  .sttidies  of  behavioral  scientists 
liave  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  positive 
force  of  participation  in  solving  a  wide  va- 
riety of  human  problems— in  arriving  at  com- 
plex decisions,  in  improving  worker  produc- 
tivity or  military  morale,  m  breaking  i'.uo 
the  so-called  poverty  cycle,  in  rehubilitating 
delinquents,  alcoholics,  and  addicts,  to  s.iy 
nothing  of  deepening  the  motivation  to  learn 
ut  all  educational  levels.  Such  studies  re- 
flect the  theory  that  the  greater  the  involve- 
ment und  the  broader  the  participation  of 
human  beings  m  un  enterprise,  the  more 
hkely  it  is  to  succeed. 

Only  through  some  measure  of  p.-irtlcipa- 
tion  can  the  alienated  be  brought  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  life  and  given  a  true  sense 
of  responsibilitv.  Nor  should  we  be  unpre- 
pared lor  outbreaks  of  irrlt.ation  during  this 
process.  I  feel  .strongly,  for  example,  that 
even  the  picketing  of  schools  by  concerned 
parents,  or  rent  .'-trikes  by  iiroused  occupant,.? 
of  .'^ub-standard  tenements,  can  be  he.illhy 
sicns.  A  parent  concerned  about  his  child's 
education  has  broken  through  half  of  the 
isolation  of  the  .^Uim;  he  is  concerned,  not 
irrevocablv  alienated.  I  would  suggest,  con- 
sequentlv,"  that  high  priority  be  civen  to 
procrams  that  stre.ss  participation  by  those 
who  are  to  be  helped.  We  should  allocate 
more  uulhoritv  und  responsibility  to  the 
poor  to  help  both  public  ur.d  private  lenders 
m  the  planning  and  implementation  of  con- 
structive programs  of  all  kinds. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  more  than  a 
little  interested  In  one  of  your  recent  re- 
ports which  called  for  preci.sely  this  kind  of 
participation. 

I  fiuote:  ".  .  .  to  permit  more  people  to 
participate  fully  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life."  and  "...  involvement  of 
I  people)  m  the  preparation  ci  plans  before 
thev  ure  drawn  rather  than  in  the  review  of 
plans  after  they  have  been  drawn." 

The  most  basic  issue  of  involvement  cen- 
ters on  the  racial  crisis  in  our  larger  cities. 
Ghettos  are  characteristic  of  practically  every 
American  citv   of   any  size   and   the   demog- 
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raphers  tell  us  that  thev  are  Infreaslni; 
rather  thrtn  declining  in  population  We  now 
know  that  conditions  which  tend  to  lie*p  "ne 
group  Isolated  genemte  pressures  that  In- 
evitably result  m  expUwlons  Isolation  Is  the 
major  condition  underlvliii?  'he  r'.ols 

In  my  judgment  businessmen  must  estab- 
lish new  and  effective  relations  with  tho«e 
who  have  l)een  isolated  for  far  too  long  a 
period  People  in  Watts  .r  Harlem  or  In  the 
ghettos  of  Newiirk  ^r  Detroit  need  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  workintts  of  American 
business  We  m>ist  invest  money,  time,  and 
effL^rt  And  such  investments  r.in  he  prof- 
itable Here  ire  -ome  examples  For  years  a 
branch  department  store  In  a  slum  area  of 
St  Louis  was  !n  poor  physical  condition,  had 
high  pilferage  rates  and  was  losing  money 
Recently,  the  Arm  decided  to  Invest  ,»250  000 
In  a  new  store  to  replace  the  former  outworn 
suucture.  though  m  an  area  said  to  be  ripe 
for  a  rlor  fulay  this  ^til^e  with  ,in  inte- 
grated staff,  has  low  pilferage  rates  iind  is 
one  of  the  highest  producers  m  the  nation- 
wide chain  Another  major  (haln  with  plans 
to  build  a  large  ^tore  in  the  New  York  .ire.i. 
has  selected  a  site  not  in  mid-town,  but  In 
Harlem  ^  well-known  manufacturer  of  com- 
puters h44^ecently  announced  plans  to  build 
a  !  irge  plant  In  the  ghetto  area  of  Nilnae- 
apolis  I  can  think  of  no  more  emclent  wav  uf 
destroying  the  Isolation  of  the  ghetto  than 
through  such  practical  programs  of  inte- 
gration 

Even  more  significant  ;is  Whitney  Young 
has  pointed  out.  Is  the  Importance  of  inte- 
gration to  every  part  of  the  on-coming  gen- 
eration 

lucreafilngly  It  is  the  insecure,  the  fright- 
ened, the  unsure,  who  need  to  surround 
themselves  with  .sameness  But  there  is  rich- 
ness in  diversity  and  white  citizens  will  bene- 
nt  Just   .li  surely  .is  Negroes" 

Pxirthermore.  integration  works  more  often 
than  senatlonal  newspaper  sUiries  lead  us  to 
suppose  The  recent  record  Is  clear  Negrties 
in  traditionally  all-white  work  grrups  are 
not  rejected  .md  disruptive  of  morale  Quall- 
tiecl  Negro  siipervifors  experience  Uttle  prob- 
lem .n  dealing  with  white  subordinates  Ne- 
gro managers  are  no  more  resente<l  than  Ne- 
gro bus  drivers.  Examples  of  successful  Inte- 
gration  are   legion 

Historically  our  nation  has  b^•en  likened 
to  a  melting  tot,  a  nation  made  threat  by  the 
bloods  of  many  lands,  tt  miisi  soon  be  uni- 
versally accepted  that  all  Americins  are  full 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  color  creed,  or 
circumstance  We  must  h.iiten  progress  lo 
that  goal  by  eliminating  discrlmuialory  prac- 
tices In  the  building  trades,  through  open 
housing  legislation  through  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  throvigh  filrer  employ- 
ment opportunities  on  all  fronts  The  se- 
nousness  of  this  issue  cannot  be  oveiem- 
phasized  Unless  we  solve  it.  tae  American 
dream  will  founder 

J  Irwm  Miller.  re<ently  cited  by  Saturday 
Review  aa  Businessman  of  the  Year"  has 
said  "Violence  and  dijobedtence  are  wrong 
and  constitute  a  danger  to  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, but  It  IS  also  "ery  wrong,  and  illegal, 
and  contrary  to  our  free  country's  dearest 
principles  to  keep  any  segment  of  our  oeo- 
ples  depressed  and  deprived — eunply  because 
the  white  majority  has  the  power  to  do  so. 
Of  the  two  dangers,  the  Litter  has  usually 
pro\ea  m  hutory  to  be  the  more  formidable  " 
The  third  pathway  to  the  future,  therefore, 
m.  v  be  summarized  in  one  sentence:  Pro- 
priiii-'s  must  be  designed  md  implemented 
With  full  participation  by  the  people  to  be 
hel:>ed — irrespective  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
circumstance 

CONCLUDING   NOTE 

.M.-iy  I  conclude  with  a  confession  of  per- 
80  lai  faith  It  IS  my  conviction  ti.at  the  fu- 
ture IS  no  longer  a  distant  and  Irrelevant 
period  of  time  Our  future  is  intimately  in- 
volved In  t'ie  urgency  of  the  present  It  Is 
my    further    conviction    that    man    Is   intel- 


ligent enough  to  undo  the  confusion  he  h.is 
created  If  our  social  problems  are  great,  so 
are  our  talents  our  resources  and  our  deter- 
minations Man's  highest  hopes,  his  greatest 
experiments  m  living,  have  t>een  acted  out  in 
the  cities  throughout  the  course  of  history 
Many  dreams  have  taken  tangible  shape  In 
places  of  high  populauon  density  and  In- 
tense human  interaction  But  It  Is  the  human 
equation  which  W  always  central 

The  city  of  the  future  will  demand  not 
Just  excellent  physical  design,  hut  the  con- 
servation of  human  values;  not  jiist  a  com- 
fortable conformity,  but  a  vibrant  diversity: 
not  just  a  collection  of  special  interests,  but 
the  setting  for  a  truly  democratic  and  proud 
community  This  is  the  nature  of  our  com- 
mon dream.  Each  one  if  us  must  contribute 
to  Its  realization 


CRISIS  IN  HU'.HW.WS    .NKW  .JKRSFA' 
SUFFERS 

Mr  EDW.ARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  -usk  utiunimou.s  consent  that 
the  k'entleiiian  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
CahillI  may  extend  lu.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  nbiection  to 
the  request  uf  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

I  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  facin'.;  a  crisis  in  its  hieh- 
way  proaram  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
directive  from  the  US.  EK-partment  of 
Transportation.  To  .-ome  deuree,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  responsible  for  this 
crisis.  Regardless  of  the  responsibility, 
however,  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and. 
indeed,  of  the  Nation  will  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  New  Jersey  is  truly  a 
corndjr  Stale,  connecting  Penn.sylvania 
and  New  York  and  representing  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  nnth-south  and  ea.st- 
west  highway  transcontinental  system. 
New  Jersey  is  also  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors by  way  of  money  to  the  hitih- 
way  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  directive  certainly,  as 
far  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey  i.s  con- 
cerned, should,  in  my  jud-;ment,  be  mtxii- 
fied,  if  not  eliminated. 

What  are  the  facts.'  In  1967.  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. obli^^ated  S114  million  of 
highway  trust  funds  for  the  limhway  pro- 
gram in  New  Jersey.  As  of  December  31, 

1967.  liie  State  of  New  Jersey  iiad  a  bal- 
ance available  for  obligation  from  previ- 
ous allocations  amountlns  to  ^98  million. 
This  $98  million  could  have  been  obli- 
^at-d  u-s  late  as  December  30,  1967  The 
reasons  why  it  was  not  ..blisated  must  be 
answered  by  the  Governor  and  tiie  com- 
missioner of  transportation  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  reasons  for  their 
failure  to  obl.'Jiate  these  available  funds 
may  be  valid  However,  the  failure  to 
obligate  the  additional  funds  has  been  a 
contributing;  factor  to  the  crisis  con- 
fronting the  State 

I  am  informed  that  r^s  of  January  2, 

1968,  the  iii-hway  trust  fund  made  its 
quarterly  release  cotalin'.'  Sl.l  biihonrnd 
that  New  Jersey's  share  of  that  amounted 
to  S27  million.  I  am  rertam  that  the  jfiB- 
cials  m  New  Jersey,  based  upjn  past  per- 
formance, expected  similar  allocations  in 
the  three  rtmaininii  quarters  in  calendar 
year  1968.  Thus,  New  Jersey  anticipated 
some  S206  million  during  calendar  1968 


which    could    have    been    obligated    for 
hichway  planninc  and  construction. 

Now,  as  a  result  uf  the  directive  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  New 
Jersey  will  receive  5  [H'rcent  le.ss  than  the 
amount  actually  ob:i.:ated  by  the  State 
in  1967  Since  New  Jersey  only  oblmatxl 
$114  millon  instead  of  the  $21'2  million 
which  was  available  to  be  ubiipated.  thi-- 
State  will  be  compelled  to  accept  for  1963 
$114  milli  in  le.'is  the  5  percent  Since  New 
Jersey  (ibviously  planned  on  the  antici- 
pated S206  million,  it,  m  effect,  will  lo,-e 
S97.7  million  from  hiuhway  funds  from 
tiic  P'ed.ral  tni.>t  fund. 

Thi.s  is  a  reduction  which  New  Jersey 
cannot  |)ossibly  tolerate  and  keep  its 
faith  with  the  citi.'ens  of  the  State  in  its 
hiL^hway  proiiram  I  have,  therefore,  to- 
day written  per.soi.ally  to  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportation  Alan  S.  Boyd,  calling'  his 
attention  to  this  cn.sis  and  urums  a  mod- 
ification of  this  directive  as  it  applies  to 
the  State  of  New  Jer.-cy.  I  have  called  to 
Ills  attention  that  New  Jersey  in  190G 
contributed  approximately  S130  million 
to  the  Federal  hi).;hway  funds  and  re- 
ceived irom  this  trust  le.ss  than  $90  mil- 
lion. 

Coupled  \uth  the  convenience  and  im- 
portance of  the  highway  system  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  believe 
modification  is  indicated.  I  liave  also 
written  tixiay  to  Commi.-.'^ioner  Cloldberj: 
and  have  a.-ked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  wny  the  available  funds  wlucli 
could  have  been  Lpblii:ated  in  1967  were 
not.  in  fact,  obligated,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  great  needs  in  hichway  con- 
.struction  throushout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey 

Mr  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  need  for 
economy.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
there  are  many  other  areas  which  should 
have  been  considered  before  the  very 
vital  htKhway  prot^ram  was  impaired,  if 
not  destroyed. 


THE     PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  ;;entleman  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr. 
Scir-MJEBERC  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  inchide 
extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ihe  gentleman  from 
.•Mabama':' 

There  was  no  ob.ieciion. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  SiX'aker.  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  a  nc'vs  release  whicii 
I  have  issued  t'^day.  asking  cju'-stions 
which  I  feel  the  American  public  de- 
serves answers  toi 

Representative  Henry  C.  Schadeberg  (R., 
Wise  1  today  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  Why  tne  silence  and  secrecy  over 
events     surrounding     the     capture     of     the 

The  WLsconsln  Congressman  s.ild  that  'the 
slap  is  l:i  enemy  hands,  the  crewmen  are  cap- 
tives of  the  CotTununists,  \et  the  .American 
people  know  little  or  nothing  about  what  oc- 
curred -It  the  time  the  Pueblo  was  boarded, 
or  v.ho  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  protec- 
tive cover  for  the  Pueblo.  " 

Congressman  Schaaebeig  ur^ed  the  De- 
fense Secretary  "to  level  with  the  .^merUMii 
people  on  the  eve  of  his  dep.irturc  from  the 
Defense  Department"  and  reiterated  his 
charge  of  .January  30th  that  McNamara  h.ad 


direct  charge  of  the  Pvcblo  as  dlrecuir  of  the 
.National  Security  .Agency. 

He  asked  the  Secretary  a  series  of  ques- 
tlon.s  which,  lie  f«ud.  "must  be  answered  and 
answered  lorthwlth  In  cmdor  and  honesty 
since  the  Amerlcui  jieople  are  entitled  to  the 
truth,  and  the  parent.a  of  .sailors  on  board 
the  remaining  iiilellipence  .ships  are  entitled 
to  know  if  their  sons  are  being  protected 
adequately,  as  those  on  the  Purblo  and  its 
sister  ship,  the  LUu-rlu.  sunk  during  the  Is- 
raeli-Egyptian war.  were  not."  There  appear 
to  be  more  than  80  other  ships  in  the  Purblo 
clns.s  ,ind  just  as  helple.ss-  .-ome  G.OOO  un- 
protected hplitiiig  men 

The  questions  that  should  Ic  answered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  were: 

1.  "Has  anything  been  clone  to  jirotcct  the 
other  spy  ships  now  ..piT.iting  in  dangerous 
waters? 

2.  "Who  ordered  liie  surrender  of  the 
Pueblo,  an  act  contrary  to  Navy  tr.idition 
and  devotion  to  duty  by  those  trained  to 
man  our  ships .' 

3.  "Why  were  the  documents  on  the  Pueblo 
not  destroyed.  ..s  I  understand  they  were 
not? 

4  'What  was  the  communications  and 
mtollinence  value  of  the  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic ge.ir  on  the  Pueblo  in  relation  to  the 
equipment  known  to  liave  been  developed 
by  the  Comniunisis.' 

5.  "Reuorts  are  ratnpain  in  the  country 
that  \hc' Pueblo  had  no  dcstruct  equipment 
for  secret  data  and  machinery  which  should 
certiiiily  be  niand.itory  for  Naval  \essels 
in  troubled  waters    Why  not? 

tj  ".■\re  the  KO-odd  other  Pueblo  type  ships 
being  Etipi>!icd  v,;th  automatic  destruct  in- 
struments? 

7  "Why  has  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
man  responsible  for  the  assignments  ol  the 
Pueblo  under  Ihe  National  Security  Agency 
set-up,  remained  .silent  during  this  grave 
challenge  to  our  security?  Is  the  loss  too 
piddling  for  his  attention  or  are  we  con- 
1  routed  with  a  blunder  of  such  magnitude 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  liis  responsi- 
bility? 

Congressman  Sch:-dcberp  said  that  "the 
•ruth  about  the  Pveblo  will  hurt  no  one, 
since  the  ship  has  doubtless  been  thoroughly 
fly-specked  and  putted  of  its  equipment  by 
the  Communists,  the  crewmen  are  in  enemy 
hands  and  the  Cuiiimunist  North  Korean 
I)ropapandists  are  tindoubtedly  readying  a 
world-wide  propaganda  barrage  to  hH  the 
credibilitv  uap  left  open  by  the  refusal  of 
tlic  Secretary  ol  Delense  to  level  with  the 
.American  i)eople   ' 

Twice  during  the  month  of  January,  the 
Congressman  .said.  North  Korean  broadcasts 
warned  .■\merican  .lUthonties  that  it  was 
planning  on  taking  ..ction  against  our  spy 
ships.  ,,. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  Navy  was  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  act  to  protect  the  Pueblo.  Some- 
one else,  somewhere,  did  not  allow  them  to 
do  so.  We  are  entitled  to  know  who  and 
whv.  the  Congressman  said. 

The  American  public  is  entitled  to  a  full 
explanation  from  their  own  officials  rather 
than  being  fed  a  p.irbled  version  from  the 
Communist  propap.mdisls,  the  Congress- 
man declared 


HIGH    HONOR    ACCORDED    LOWELL 
MONSIGNOR 


Mr.  f:DWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  wntleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
MotisEl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    MORSE    of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 


Speaker,  it  was  reported  this  week  in 
the  Lowell  Sun  that  the  distinguished 
pastor  of  St.  Louis  de  France  Church  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Republic  of  France.  Msgnr.  Alfred  R. 
Julien.  JCK,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
National  Order  of  Merit,  and  received 
congratulations  from  the  French  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  the  United  States. 

Monsignor  Julien  has  been  a  iirele.ss 
worker,  giving  of  his  time  and  energies. 
particularly  in  promoting  French  cul- 
ture. But  his  activities  are  not  limited — 
he  has  woiked  extensi\ely  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  public  relations  as  well.  He 
has  made  an  indelible  contribution  lo 
his  community  as  well  as  to  his  church 
and  I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  his  friencjs  and  colleagues  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Lowell  Sun  about  Monsignor  Julien's 
distinguished  career: 

HIGH      HONOB     .'^CCORDLD      l.OWHL      MoNStC.NOR 

I.owELX.. — Monsignor  .\Ilrcd  R.  .luUen. 
.7C!I,  pastor  of  ,St.  Louis  (ic  France  Church, 
liu',  been  informed  by  T.icqucs  Massenet, 
Consul  General  of  Fnince  m  Boston  that  ho 
iias  been  lionored  by  tlie  Republic  ol  France 
,ind  made  Chevalier  dans  I'Ordi"  National  du 
Mcrite  iKnight  of  the  National  Order  of 
Merit  I  .  Immediately  following  the  ainiouncc- 
ment  from  the  French  Consulate,  conpratu- 
l.itions  from  Charles  I.ucel,  aiiibassador  (jI 
France  to  the  LTiiued  St.nes  in  Washinpton 
were  forwarded  to  the  Lowell  clergyniau 

A  native  of  Salem.  Monsipnor  Julien  is 
the  Ajn  ol  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo-ep!i 
Julien.  He  is  a  graduate  of  st,  Joseph's 
sclio:,!  Salem  and  St.  Joseph's  Seniin..ry. 
Trois  Rivieres.  1'.  Q.  Canada,  irom  where  !ic 
entered  St.  John's  .Seminary.  Briphton.  .md 
was  sent  to  Rome.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  the  eternal  City  ;n  1933  ,,iid 
lurthered  his  studies  there  to  become  a 
doctor  of  Canon  Law. 

Returning  to  fae  U.S.  liis  Tirst  assipn- 
ntent  was  as  assistant  p.oslor  .:t  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Marlboro.  Other  assignments  in- 
cluded assistant  pastor  ol  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  Church,  Newton  and  of  St. 
Josepn's  parish.  Everett.  He  then  became 
[)roicssor  of  Canon  Law  at  St.  John's  Semi- 
nary. Brighton  and  pastor  ol  St.  Mary's, 
M.irlboro  m  1954. 

la  1958  the  l.ae  Pope  Piu.  XII  made  him 
a  domestic  prelate  with  the  title  Right  Rev- 
erend and  in  1962  lie  was  appointed  pastor 
01   St.  Louis  de  France  Church,  Lowe' 

Monsignor  Julien  is  Episcopal  Vicar  ol  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  ..nd  chairman  of  the 
Liturgical  Commission.  He  i.s  archdiocesan 
parish  priest  and  rehpious  consultor;  arch- 
dioce.san  prosynoday  examiner:  and  censor  of 
archdiocesan  publications. 

■ITne  honor  bestowed  upon  Monsipnor 
Julien  by  the  French  Republic  comes  in  rec- 
ognition lor  his  numerous  contributions  to 
the  promotion  oi  French  culture  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  services  rendered  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  public  relations.  .An  elo- 
quent orator,  Monsignor  Julien  is  frequently 
called  upon  lo  address  civic  and  ecumenical 
gatherings  throughout  New  England. 

Due  to  his  numerous  responsibilities  he 
recently  resigned  from  the  Lowell  Housing 
Authority. 

Monsignor  Julien  is  the  brother  of  Rev. 
Rene  Julien,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  parish  In  Lynn  and  Rev.  Robert 
Julien,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  par- 
ish Waltham. 


COLLECTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  DEBT 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore     '^r. 
Price  of  lUinoisi .  Under  a  previous  order 


of  the  House,  the  pcntleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff  I  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  lo  Conuress  3  years  ago.  France  was 
using  all  her  available  dollars  to  buy 
Ltold  on  the  international  market  At  that 
lime  I  I30k  the  lloor.  not  la  tiuesiion  tuo 
lepality  ol  France's  action,  but  lo  pro- 
jjo.sc,  that  while  France  iiur.sues  such 
Ijohcics,  we  .should  require  iiayment  of 
France's  leiial  and  bindinp  World  War  I 
dt  bt  to  liie  United  States. 

I  .-aid  then  and  I  say  now.  There  i.-i  no 
substantial  reason  why  the  UijiO'd  States 
shjuld  not  collect  mis  just  debt. 

IC  I  may,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
llie  hi.stoi'y  oi  inis  indebtedness. 

Dari'v.;  and  immeduiti  iy  alur  World 
WiT  I  France  borrowed  S3,404. 800.000 
from  tlie  United  Stales.  The  loans  car- 
ried a  5-iJercent  interest  charge  and  were 
10  be  jjayable  on  demand.  However  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  France  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  debt  except  over  a 
loivi  iienod.  Thus  in  1922  the  Congre.ss 
approved  a  long-icrm  jiaymcnt  iirocram 
for  France.  Under  Ihe  lei'ms  oi  the  ic- 
vised  agreement,  wiiich  incidentally  was 
quite  favoraole  lo  France,  by  iiermitunt- 
no  interest  charces  to  accrue  iDcfore  1930, 
Ihc  debt  was  to  be  iiaid  by  1987.  Also,  in- 
terest charges  were  sipnificantly  reduced. 
Under  the  new  agreement  the  interest 
rat;'  was  to  start  at  1  i.<ercent  m  1930  and 
elimb  to  a  maximum  three  and  a  half 
1-erceni  by  !9G6. 

This  'u-as,  for  all  practical  purpose.s,  a 
wnteofi'  of  60  tierccnt  of  the  debt.  Let 
me  ropcat.  By  so  dramatically  easina  the 
interest  charges  we.  in  lact.  decided  lo 
forjzo  CO  jiercent  of  ihe  money  due  lo 
the  Uoucd  States. 

Rut  our  consideration  did  not  end 
there.  When  the  world  was  struck  by  tlie 
ereal  depression  President  Hoover  re- 
quested and  the  Congress  approved  a  1- 
year  moratorium  of  the  indebtedness. 
That  moratorium,  for  the  1932  Irscal 
vear.  'A'as  unnecessary,  at  a  time  when 
ihe  United  States  was  it.self  in  the  midst 
of  serious  depression. 

But  then,  as  in  the  twenties,  we  acted 
honorably.  The  United  States  made  it 
clear  we  were  jjrepared  lo  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  lor  France  lo  meet  iicr 
responsibility. 

However  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
was  answered  with  contempt.  Illecally 
contendma  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  German  reparations  and  her 
debt  to  the  United  States.  France  uni- 
laterally discontinued  payments  on  the 
debt  when  the  1-year  moratorium  ex- 
pired. 

That  -uas  in  1933.  For  30  years  France 
and  the  United  States  have  remained 
close  allies.  We  helped  France  financially 
and  militarily:  our  mihtary  men's  blood 
was  spilled  on  French  soil  to  save  it  from 
certain  conquest  in  World  War  II.  We 
loaned  money  to  Prance  to  fight  the  war 
and  we  loaned  money  to  France  after  the 
war  for  the  massive  rebuilding  of  a  war- 
torn  nation.  France  was  our  friend  and 
the  World  War  I  debt  was  honorably  not 
pursued. 

However  France  under  De  Gaulle  has 
in  recent  years  acted  without  honor  and 
with  disiegard  for  our  longstanding 
friendship.  Fiom  her  gold  buying  of  the 
early  1960's  to  her  disruption  of  the  At- 
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lantlc  alliance  and  NATO  t.i  her  role  in 
the  attempt  to  undennine  the  dollar  late 
layt  year.  France  has  acted  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West 

Now  let  me  reiterate  at  this  point 
s  ^merhin«  I  have  repeatedly  called  to  the 
Members'  attention  The  debt  of  Prance 
is  lesal  and  blndm:::  Both  our  Trea.sury 
and  State  Departments  acknowledtie  that 
it  ;s,  without  question,  money  that  is 
properly  ours.  We  have  never  accepted 
the  French  position  that  the  debt  is  re- 
lated to  German  reparations 

Now  let  me  discuss  the  present  status 
of  the  debt  The  United  States  carries 
the  debt  on  the  Treasure  DeparUnents 
list  of  accounts  receivable.  Yet  we  have 
done  nothing  to  see  that  the  American 
people  receive  what  is  properly  theirs. 

On  June  30,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  debt.  includinK  principal 
and  interest  flijured  at  the  lower,  revi.sed 
Interest  rate,  totaled  $6.850.592.550  57. 
Because-,  mider  the  revised  agreement  of 
tlif  l32(y.T,  tl.e  debt  was  to  be  paid  in  full 
over  65  yeais.  France  was  in  default,  as 
of  June  30.  for  more  than  $5  billion. 

In  the  7  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  interfst  has  been  accruing  daily. 
The  debt  is  now  approximately  $7  billion 
and  there  has  been  a  comparable  in- 
crease in  the  amount  that  is  past  due. 

This,  tiaen.  is  the  baclCi^round.  It  is 
simple  and  clear  France  owes  the  United 
States  a  larue  sum  of  money.  France  has. 
for  more  than  30  years,  made  no  effort 
to  pay  that  money.  And  now  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  decided  we  want  and 
need  that  money. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  the  interest  of 
tile  American  people  in  reclaiming  what 
is  ri^htfullv  theirs,  there  has  been  .i  rreat 
deal  of  attention  to  my  comments  in 
recent  months  The  media  and  many 
(iru.inzatioris  have  written  about  the 
French  war  debt. 

From  the  attention  that  has  been  paid 
to  this  matter  I  have  received  thousands 
of  letters.  I  have  correspondence  from 
every  part  of  the  country  and  literally 
around  the  world  The  American  people, 
as  a  body,  feel  most  strongly  th.at  we 
should  collect  this  debt. 

Let  me  read  some  samples  of  my  corre- 
spondence ; 

Prom  Pemisylvania: 

De  G.-iulIe  uilks  peace  while  he  collects  our 
Ci'id  to  w.Tge  war  to  devaluate  our  dollar  and 
t.'irow  this  Nation  and  all  others  who  rely 
on  the  sta.blllty  of  the  dollar  Into  chaos. 

From  Massachu.setts: 

It  s  about  time  some  Go-.ernment  spokes- 
m.in  put  that  artificial  Napoleon  In  his  place. 
What  an  Ingrate. 

From  Florida: 

I  m  for  you  one  hundred  per  cent  In  your 
demand  that  France  repay  money  still  owed 
lr";n  World  War  I. 

From  Kansas: 

Wc  do  not  assist  other  countries  fOr  praise. 
but  certainly  when  a  country  that  has  been 
assisted  as  much  as  PYance  has  in  the  last 
nftv  vears.  and  quite  possibly  could  nut  have 
pi;Ued  theniselves  up  by  '.heir  own  boot- 
straps, they  do  need  renundlng  o£  what  they 
owe — at  least  to  keep  them  quiet. 

From  an  American  serviceman  sta- 
t-oned  overseas: 


The  time  has  come  to  make  Prance  pay  Its 
Wciflrt  W:ir  I  debt  Why  .should  ynu.  I  and 
others  sutler  by  taxing  to  the  b*me 

From  an  American  working  for  the 
US.  Government  in  Australia: 

I  have  never  t^een  able  Id  uiidersland  why 
we  alliiwed  France  to  bleed  us  ot  gold  'Ahen 
they  owed  us  so  much  monry 

From  Missouri: 

Trea.'.^lr^•  omcials  kaA  others  liave  said  poli- 
tics and  the  world  economic  system  prevent 
the  U  S  from  demanding  repayment.  I — at 
lllty  years  of  age-  am  tlreil  of  our  easy  come, 
ea.^y  go  policies   Keep  up  ymir  good  efforts. 

And  from  my  own  district: 

When  I  have  a  legal  debt.  I  pay  It  Why 
should  I  have  a  tax  Increase  while  Pro  nee 
has  an  unpaid  lei^al  debt  to  the  United 
Stales.  By  the  wav.  we  '^ure  duld  use  that 
:~e\en  billion  dollars  In  our  cities  and  po<T 
rural  areas  If  France  Is  so  rich,  they  should 
pay  their  legal  debts  Good  luck. 

The  feellnR  of  the  American  i)eople  is 

clear.  So  is  the  feelintr  of  the  Congress. 
Yesterday  when  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current     Resolution      622.      to      collect 

France  s  World  War  I  debt.  I  had  the 
maxim.um  number  of  24  cosponsors.  To- 
day, I  sav  proudly.  75  additional  di.stin- 
guishud  Members  have  introduced  com- 
panion lei;islation.  I  am  conildent  addi- 
tional Members  will   ioin  us.  In  addilion 

to    myself    the  followinK    Members    are 

.sponsoring  this  legislation  to  collect  our 
money : 

Mr   Abernethy  '  r   Lcnnon 

Mr   .■\ddabbo  .Mr  Lon^  of  Louisiana 

Mr   Anderson  of  :  .r.  Lukens 

Tennessee  ?-tr.  Mrich^n 

Mr  -Xshmore  Mr.  Mursh 

Mr   Bevtll  Mr   M.Uiunaga 

Mr.  Bingham  Vr.  Meeds 

Mr   Blatnlk  Mr   Montgomery 

Mr   Br.iy  Mr.  Morris  of  New 

Mr.  Bnnkley  Mexico 

Mr   Carey  Mr  Morton 

Mr    Delaney  Mr.  Nichols 

Mr   Dent  Mr.  O'Hara  of 

Mr   Dlngell  Michigan 

Mr    Dulskl  Mr  Olsen 

Mrs    Dwyer  Mr  O'Neal  (jf  Georgia 

Mr  Edw.irds  of  ?!r  Ottlnger 

.M.ibiima  .".Tr.  Patman 

Mr    "Uberg  Mr.  Pepper 

Mr  Evins  of  Mr.  Pollock 

Tonnessee  Mr.  Pucinskl 

Mr.  P.illon  ^Tr.  Rand.iU 

Mr   Parbstetn  Mr.  R.arlck 

Mr   Pino  ?.lr.  Reinecke 

Mr   Plynt  Mr.  Resnlck 

Mr   Friedel  Mr.  Rivers 

Mr.  Gi.Ufli'n.^kls  Mr.  Roberts 

Mr   Gettys  Mr  Rogerr.  of 

Mr.  Gibbons  ColC'rad'i 

Mr   Gilbert  Mr.  Roudebush 

.Mrs   Grimths  Mr.  Roush 

Mr   Hagan  Mr.  Roybai 

.Mr   Haley  Mr.  St  Germain 

.Mr.  Hall  Mr   Sitterfield 

Mr    Halpern  Mr  Schwelker 

Mr.  Hechler  Mr   Shipley 

Mr   Helstoskl  Mr   Slkes 

Mr   Hicks  Mr.  Slsk 

Mr   Horton  Mr   Snyder 

Mr    Hungate  Mr.  Stelger  of 

Mr.  Hunt  Arizona 

Mr.  Ichord  Mr.  .Stephens 

Mr  Jones  Mr.  Strniton 

Mr  Johnson  of  Mr.  Stuckey 

California  Mr.  Taylor 

Mr    Karth  Mr.  Teigue  of 

Mr   Kee  California 

Mrs    Kelly  Mr.  Teasi^ie  of  Texas 

Mr   Kornepay  Mr.  Tenzer 

Mr   L.mdrum  Mr.  Waggonner 

.Mr   L.'ggett  Mr   W.ildle 


Mr   Wilker 
Mr    White 
Mr   Whttener 


Mr  Willis  and 

Mr   Wilson  of 

California 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  more  than  100 
Members  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Repre.senUitives 
initiate  letri.Mation  on  an  i.<;sue  as  imjxir- 
tanl  as  the  collection  of  the  French  war 
debt  wo  have  pas.scd  the  point  of  talk 
and  entered  the  ri^ahn  of  action. 

Pre.'-ident  de  Gaulle  would  do  well  to 
take  seriouslv  the  s«-ntiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  feeline  c.f  the  Con- 
srcss  roLtardim,'  France's  debt,  at  a  time 
when  France  is  takin^-  steps  contrary  to 
the  best  intcre.'^ts  of  the  United  State.>. 
Tliere  is  no  ica.son  to  permit  De  Gaulle 
to  pursue  policies  contrary  to  the  inter- 
e.'ts  of  the  United  States  at  a  lime  when 
France  is  .so  deeply  in  our  debt. 

I  would  call  to  the  Membons'  attention 
a  despatch  from  Paris  earlier  thi.<;  week 
in  which  De  Gaulle  indicated  a  modcrat- 
int;  of  his  anti- American  .'-tance.  Tliis  is 
interestint;.  It  appears  that  De  Gaulle 
mav  realize  he  cannot  act  ac;ainst  the 
United  States  without  invitins  retalia- 
tory action  We  will  not  .submit  pa-^.^vely 
t>  this  conduct  and  I  hope  the  support 
that  has  been  Kathered  for  the  Icfti.'tla- 
tion  to  collect  the  World  War  I  debt  will 
cau.sc  De  Gaulle  to  remember  how  strong 
and  vital  to  his  country's  well-being. 
American  fnend.ship  has  been. 

Be.sides  the  IPO  Members  introducinf; 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  622  and  its 
comuanion  resolutions,  .several  Members 
have  introduced  >uch  IcKislation  on  their 
0W.T1. 1  welcome  their  support. 

It  would  .seem.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
this  ovenvhelmin-T  interest  of  the  House 
in  the  collection  of  the  debt  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  .^hould  hold 
prompt  hearincrs  on  the  lesi.slation.  I 
have  indicated  my  feeling  on  this  matter 
in  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

My  thought  is  that  the  committee  and 
the  HoU5C  leader.'^iiip  should  heed  thi.s  bi- 
partisan call  for  lec'i.slati  .n  makin-  clear 
the  feelinc  of  th?  people  of  this  Nation 
and  the  Conirrcss  re,i;ardins  collection  of 
the  French  debt. 

The  cause  is  just — the  n?cd  for  action 
is  immediate. 

D'x-s  the  Government  favor  a  waiver  of 
this  debt  or  collection  of  the  debt? 
I  call  to  your  attention  this  resolution: 

H.  CON.  Res.  622 
'Where.xs    Prance    was    obligated    to    the 
•    Ur.i'.ed  States  on   her  World  War  I  debt  in 
the   amount   of   S6.850,592„')50    and   was   de- 
fault    on    principal     and     interest     totaUn; 
$5,077.723  883   on   June  30.   1967: 

Whereas  the  French  Government  has  not 
contested  the  validity  of  Its  debt  to  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized that  there  Is  any  connection  be- 
tween the  World  War  I  obligations  of  France 
and  France's  reparation  claims  on  Germ:iny; 
Whereas  France  has  taken  steps  Incon- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and   the   Atlantic   Alliance; 

Whereas  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Unltect  States  has  required  spending  reduc- 
tions and  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  income; 

Whereas  the  American  people  should  not 
be  m.ide  to  subsidize  the  French  war  debt: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 


of  Concress  that  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  require  the  Republic 
of  Prance  to  immediately  begin  payment 
of  its  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States; 

It  is  furtlicr  the  .sense  of  Congress  that  the 
debt  .shou'.d  be  fully  paid  within  twenty 
vcnrs  of  p.issage  of  this  resolution; 
'  It  Is  lurther  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
5,uch  p.wment  shauld  be  m.\de  In  twenty 
equal  In'tiillments  In  include  all  principal 
I'ud  interest  now.  or  in  the  future,  due  to 
the  United  States; 

It  is  lurther  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
should  France  continue  to  default  on  World 
War  I  mdebtediipss  to  the  United  States. 
the  President  should  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  gu.ir.mtec  p.tyiv.ent  of  th.it 
debt. 


Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centlcman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  ulad  to  yield  to  the 
di.stint;uished  jjentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  di.stinsiuished  gentleman 
1 1  oin  New  York  for  takine  the  leadership 
in  what  I  con.sider  to  be  an  important 
.subject  matter.  I  want  to  commend  him, 
al.^o.  for  taking  the  well  today  and  calling 
to  the  ;.atention  of  the  House  and  there- 
lore  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  vital  .statistics  that  he  is  liiv- 
ing  to  the  ConL'i-ess  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people  explaining  the 
reasons  why  lie  feels  it  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  lake  this  action  in  en- 
actinu  the  joint  resolution  which  he  has 
introduced. 

I  feel  privilesed  to  associate  myself 
with  him  and  certainly  think  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  say  it  is  through  the 
leader.'-hip  and  the  spearheading  of  this 
effort  by  the  uentleman  in  the  well  that 
we  have  accomplished  what  we  have. 
Without  that  leadership  there  would  not 
be  100  people  today  who  would  be  spon- 
soring with  him  this  joint  resolution  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  this    important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  President  de 
Gaulle's  mischiefmaking  with  the  gold 
standard  and  the  American  dollar,  I 
think  It  IS  hich  time  that  the  United 
States  remind  the  French  President  that 
arrogance  is  no  substitute  for  honesty. 

Dealing  in  half-truths,  distortions,  and 
outriuht  attacks  upon  America,  De 
Gaulle  has  squandered  his  own  credibil- 
itv  and  brought  discredit  upon  the 
French  people.  Perhaps  a  meaningful  re- 
minder of  that  country's  indebtedness  to 
us  might  bring  a  measure  of  reality  back 
to  De  Gaulle's  view  of  the  Western  World. 
De  Gaulle's  further  meddling  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  anti-Semitic  pro- 
nouncements leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  aging  President  is  more  than  a 
merely  eccentric  international  influence. 
Although  I  generally  disapprove  of  such 
retaliatorj-  actions,  I  believe  the  danger 
of  his  excesses  should  be  f  tilly  understood 
and  dealt  with  in  appropriate  firmness  by 
our  Government  and  our  President. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  appropriate — and  I 
lervently  hope  prompt — action  a  con- 
current resolution  making  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  huge  World  War  I 


debt  owed  by  France  to  the  United  States 
should  be  fully  paid  within  the  next  20 
years. 

In  this,  I  am  joining  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  already 
introduced  similar  legislation,  firmly 
convinced  that  I  am  reflecting  the  deep 
and  increasingly  more  prevalent  feeling 
of  the  American  people  toward  this  debt 
ami  toward  the  nation  that  owes  it  to  us. 
Tliis  reeling  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  bv  thousands  of  letters  that  wc. 
Mf  mber.c  of  Congress,  have  received  from 
our  constituents.  It  has  been  echoed  and 
supported  by  countless  column?  and  edi- 
torials in  the  Nation'.s  press. 

They  speak  out  unmistakably  the  mind 
of  America  :  Our  patience  has  worn  thin: 
we  will  no  longer  show  toleration  and  for- 
bearance to  a  cnuntn-  that  has  been  and 
still  is  doing  its  utino.st  to  undermine  the 
be.st  interests  of  the  United  State.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
the  well-known  facts  that  it  was  Ameri- 
can blood  and  American  weapons  that 
helped  France  recain  her  freedom  in 
World  War  II  and  that  it  v.as  American 
uenerosity  and  a.ssi.stance  after  that  great 
conflict  that  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
France's  economic  comeback  and  today'.< 
prosperity.  I  do  not  wish  tc  dwell  on 
these  facts  becau.se  I  do  not  wish  to  ac- 
cu.se  France  of  outright  and  i;ross  in- 
gratitude. 

But  I  mu.st  emphasize  some  of  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  this  indebtedness  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  U.S.  economy.  First  ol 
all,  the  large  size  of  the  presently  oui- 
.standing  debt  it.sclf— almost  S7  billion— 
and  of  its  already  delinquent  iiortion— 
over  S5  billion— requires  that  .something 
be  done  to  regularize  the  condition  of 
this  debt.  This  regularization  is  the  more 
urgent  because  the  total  amount  of 
French  outstanding  obligation  increases 
annuallv  by  almost  S135  million,  the 
amount  of  interest  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  receive  on  the  out- 
standing principal.  What  is  more,  the 
amount  in  default  grows  annually  by 
«200  million,  including  the  interest  and 
uayment  on  principal.  Clearly,  such  a 
situation  must  riot  be  permitted  to  'I'xist 
any  longer  without  a  realistic  attemut  at 
eliminating  it. 

Second,  there  exists  no  legal  reason 
that  would  enable  France  to  continue 
disregarding  this  longstanding  obliga- 
tion. France's  claim  that  the  payment 
of  her  debt  to  the  United  States  is  some- 
how contingent  on  her  receipts  of  repa- 
ration payments  from  Germany  simply 
does  not  hold  water.  No  such  provision 
has  been  included  in  the  original  debt 
agreement  nor  has  any  such  connection 
ever  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  It  must  further  be  ix)inted  out 
that,  despite  her  reluctance  to  continue 
servicing  this  debt.  France  has  never 
claimed  that  the  debt  itself  is  not  legal 
and  binding  in  its  entirety. 

Third,  There  is  a  valid  as  well  as 
practical  reason  for  the  settlement  of 
this  debt  within  the  20  years,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  concurrent  resolution.  The 
original  debt  agreement  provided  for  its 
total  repayment  by  June  1987;  there  is 
no  legal  reason  why  France  ought  not  to 
be  held  to  its  original  obligation.  The 
practical  question  of  whether  Prance  is 


able  to  pay  annually  some  $420  million 
in  order  to  adhere  to  the  proposed  ac- 
celerated schedule  of  payments  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  her  recent  mone- 
tary and  financial  transactions  with  tlie 
UniU'd  States.  Surely  a  nation  that  has, 
within  5  recent  years,  been  able  to  pui  - 
cha.se  almost  S3  billion  worth  of  Ameri- 
can    gold     and     to     make     sub.stantial 
advance  payments   on   her   other   debts 
cannot  claim  any  lack  of  fund.s— the  ab- 
sence of  German   reparation   payme   ts 
notwith.standinfi— wherewith  to  settle  a 
just   and   legal    and   long   overdue   debt. 
Furthermcre.  F'rance  v.ould  be  well  ad- 
\ised  to  consider  tlic  simple  fact  liiat  h-.d 
.siic  been   making  her  annual   payments 
-cguiarlv    instead    of    su.spenriing    ih -m 
i':ulalerallv.  they  would  amount  to  le.ss 
than  one-third  of  the  pro.specli\e  accei- 
cinted  payments. 

1  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  French 
delinquencv  in  this  matter  has  been  to 
,-.ome  extent  due  al.so  to  our  own  laxity 
in  con.stantly  reminding  our  debtor  of 
iier  obligation.  A  provision  exhorting  the 
Pi-esident  to  lake  whatever  steps  arc  nec- 
es.sarv  to  guarantee  the  jjayment  of  this 
debt  Is  Iherelore  al.so  incoriwrated  in  the 
ic.siTtntion  I  am  presenting. 

The  benefits  that  the  United  States 
mi-iht  derive  from  its  imiJlcmentation  are 
obvious.  The  Federal  Treasury  would  be 
a.s.sured  of  substantial  additional  re- 
feints,  thereby  reducing  tlie  annual 
biidoetary  deficit.  Fu:lliermore.  the  defi- 
<'it  in  our  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments would  be  sub.nantially  reduced, 
and  the  major  .source  of  pressure  on  our 
;iold  v.'ould  be  alrno.st  eliminated.  Quite 
clearlv.  a  Prance  with  few  idle  dollars 
would  not  be  able  to  demand  her  ixiund 
of  gold  and  pur.sue  monetary  jiolicies 
threatening  the  dollar. 

And.  .vlr.  Siicaker,  if  Fiance  in  ll.e 
process  also  learnr>  that  in  internal ioi^.al 
lelations  as  veil  as  among  individuals  it 
pays  to  !:eer'  :'Ood  manners,  so  much  the 
better.  .„      , 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
;'-'ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  deli^^htcd  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  lientleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  Lientleman  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
Wolff  1  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  him  for  liis 
remarks  and  for  the  work  that  he  lias 
expended  here  in  developing  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  co- 
spon.sor  this  resolution  v.'ith  the  dis- 
•dnauished  L^entleman  from  New  York  as 
well  as  the  other  cosponsors.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  clo.>e  my  comments  by 
.saving  this,  that  in  view  of  the  activities 
of  the  French  Government  in  recent 
weeks  and  months,  it  is  my  opinion  it  is 
hiah  time  that  we  did  .something  along 
the  line  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  proposed. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wolff!  very  much 
for  vielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  very  much  for 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 
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Mr.   TENZER    Mr    Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  polnf 
4  Mr  WOLPT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
nv  colleague  from  Lonu  Island. 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  commend  my  dls- 
tinsui-shed  colleainie  from  Lon^:  Lsland 
a-.d  from  New  York  for  havlnc  brought 
this  Inatter  on  the  French  debt  to  the 
United  States  to  the  forefront  of  public 
attention 

For  a  loner  time  most  Americans  and 
riany  Members  of  this  House  hardly 
realised  that  France  had  not  paid  iUs 
debt  to  the  United  States  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments In  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  France  I  understand  that  we 
ex;x>rt  from  the  United  States  to  France 
some  $900  million  worth  of  products, 
and  we  unport  from  France  approxi- 
m,.teiy  $600  million  worth  of  products. 
but  I  commend  the  gentleman  because 
h.s  approach,  his  resolution,  does  not 
su^iiestr  a  boycott  of  French  goods,  but 
takes  a  reasonable  approach  to  a  cred- 
itor nation  asking  a  debtor  nation  to  pay 
It.;  just  debt 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  at  this  time,  when  our  Govern- 
ment Is  asking  for  a  10-percent  .sur- 
charsje  from  Americans  seekinu'  to  raise 
ST  5  billion  to  cut  the  deficit  which  faces 
this  Nation,  and  to  prevent  inflation,  and 
wh'le  our  Government  is  contmuini;  to 
search  for  new  sources  of  revenue,  It 
would  be  irresponsible  for  as  to  fail  to 
take  appropriate  action  agamst  the 
d'-btor  nations  who  owe  us  money,  in- 
cluding' France. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  the 
House,  tha:  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  to- 
ilav  a  House  concurrent  resolution  in 
Identical  11  rm  to  that  which  was  intro- 
duced by  tiie  gentleman.  And  I  have  the 
distinct  pleasure  to  have  associated  with 
me  in  the  introduction  of  tliis  resolution, 
which  I  am  introduclnij  for  24  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  for  my.self. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
tj  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlio  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Y'jfk.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
pleased  to  sponsor  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  627,  which  is  identical  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  622  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleiigue  from 
Long  Island.  Congressman  Lester  Wolff. 
Joinins  with  me  today  in  cosponsonng 
this  resolution  are  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  Congress :  Mr.  Ashmore,  Mr. 
Bl.mnik.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Fallon.  Mr 
FvRBSTEiN.  Mr.  Friedel,  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Mr  Jones  of  MLssouri.  Mrs.  Kelly.  Mr 
H'.LEY.  Mr  Kee.  .Mr  K'Jykend\ll.  Mr. 
Kos  .EG.xY.  Mr  Legceit.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
M\cHEN,  Mr.  0'H.\R.\  of  Michu-an,  Mr. 
i'-ppER.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
r  .i-DEB'jsH,  Mr.  St  Ger.main.  Mr  Ste- 
1  HENS.  Mr.  Stuckey.  and  Mr  Whitener. 
Duruig  the  past  few  months,  there  has 
l;;en  a  great  outcr>-.  both  publicly  and 
in  the  Congress,  over  the  failure  of 
Irance  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt  to 


the  United  States  I  am  Indeed  pleased 
to  see  that  sii  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  jo!i\ed  in  costxm.sorlng  the  resolu- 
tion first  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
m  the  well. 

The  World  War  Indebtedness  of  the 
Government  of  France  due  and  unpaid 
as  of  June  1967  was  over  S5  billion  The 
total  obligation  which  1$  outstandinL;  in- 
cluding both  matured  and  unmatured 
principle  and  interest  arrearages  to  that 
date  was  S6.850  million  To.lay,  when  the 
U  3  balance  of  payments  is  hoiiele.'isly  in 
arrears,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  request 
Fraiice  to  make  'payments  on  it.^  debt. 

It  seems  clear  to  me.  that  even  though 
the  Treasury  takes  the  position  that  we 
have  never  recognized  that  there  was 
any  connection  between  the  World  War 
I  obiii^ations  due  and  owIit.;  to  the  United 
States  and  the  reparations  claims  on 
GciTn.nny.  nevertheless,  tlie  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  .sitting  idly  by  and  doing 
nothing  to  collect  the  debts  owing  it. 
cmstilutos  a  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
claim  of  the  debtor  nations  involved  that 
there  is  indeed  a  connection  between  rep- 
arations from  Germany  to  them  and 
paymrnts  to  the  United  States.  Our 
Treasury  Department  wliich  is  .lo  adept 
at  extracting  every  loose  penny  from  the 
American  taxpayer  has  .shown  an  amaz- 
ing lack  of  inability  in  the  collection  of 
debt-s  due  and  owinn:  to  the  Government 
of  tlie  United  States. 

While  an  overall  ^r-ttlement  of  the  pr..st 
debts  due  and  owing  to  the  United  States 
would  be  desirable.  I  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  at  least  move  in  the  direction 
of  those  debtor  counliies  whirh  are 
capable  of  meeting  their  debts.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  owes  to  Its 
citizens  the  effort  of  obtaining  these  out- 
standing billions  due  to  us. 

In  closing.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
particular  reference  to  the  Government 
of  France.  It  is  indeed  'ncredlble  that  a 
debtor  nation  like  France,  for  which  the 
United  .States  has  done  so  much  during 
and  following  two  great  World  Wars 
should  posture  .is  a  creditor,  not  only 
undermining  our  currency,  but  criticiz- 
ing our  Vietnam  policies.  This  nation 
hp.s  int'-nticnally  and  deliberately  of- 
fended this  country'  time  and  time  again. 
It  IS  time  for  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  France.  One  way  is  to 
rfi-iuire  France  to  repay  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  owes  to  this  counto'  Whila 
I  do  not  advise  a  boycott  of  trade  with 
France.  I  do  urge  this  Government  to 
take  whatever  means  necessar>-  to  obtain 
repayment  of  these  outstanding  debts. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague.  Lester 
Wolff,  and  the  97  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  sponsored  House  Con- 
current Resolution  622.  I  commend  their 
efforts  in  this  matter  and  urge  other 
Members  to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  comments,  and 
also  for  his  cooperation  and  the  work 
that  he  has  done  in  helping  to  bring  tills 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  .'Vmerican 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  ."^PE-AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorkr" 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDENTIALS   APLENTY    FOR   MRS. 
ANNE  MILLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Ohio  i  Mr  Feighan)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  a  woman 
of  exceptional  capabilities  has  recently 
been  electi'd  vice  president  o."  the  Jewi.'h 
Cornmuiuty  Federation  ;n  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Anne  Miller,  who.se  prime  inter- 
ests in  her  early  married  life  were  dedi- 
cated  to   the  noble  arts  of  motherhood 
and  tamilv  life,  has  quietly,  but  zestfully, 
extended  her  services  to  the  community 
during  ihe  years  her  children  were  grow- 
ing to  adulthood.  Tins  remarkable  anci 
grafious  lady,  by  her  disarming  charm 
and  personal  magnetism,  has  been  ab!i' 
to  recruit  others  to  her  .several  works  of 
ciianty.  and  bv  her  own  dedicated  and 
ze.stfui  efforUs.  h.as  made  a  la.sting  im- 
pression  upon   all   with  whom   she   has 
worked.    Bv    her   enthusia.sm    for    doini,' 
good,  .she  has  b. .  n  able  to  .stimulate  in- 
centive aiul  impart  fervor  in  others  who 
have   worked  under  her  able  direction. 
Perhaps  the  .secret  of  Mrs.  Miller'.;  .suc- 
cess lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  worked 
so  .:ealously  without  any  tliought  of  re- 
ward except  the  satisfaction  and  'iratili- 
catinn  that  comes  to  one  who.se  efforts 
are  dedicated  to  doing  good  for  his  fel- 
low.man.  Nevertheless,  the  rich  results  of 
Mrs.  Millers  tireless  endeavors  could  not 
remain  in  anonymity,  and  her  election 
as   vice   president  of   the  JewLsh   Com- 
munity Federation — the  first  election  ui 
a  woman  to  that  olflce  in  3.H  years— is  .i 
fitting    and    well    de.served    tribute    to 
her  m.iny  remarkable  accomplishments. 
Cleveland  Is  proud  of  Mrs,  .Anne  Miller 
and  I  am  glad  to  include  an  article  which 
api>eared  in  the  December  28.  1967.  Issue 
of  the  Plaui  Dealer: 

CREDEns"n.\Ls  .•\pi.entt:  Ei.£x:TiriN  OF  \  Woman 

Is  FmsT  IN  38  Ye.\rs 

(By  Alma  K.iufman) 

Mrs.  Anne  Miller,  new  ".ice  president  of  the 

Jewlili     'Jommuruty     Fetler.iiion.     says    she 

doesn't  know  how  she  cime  to  he  the  first 

wom.in   in  38  ye.ors   to  become  an  otBcer  oi 

the  federation.  But.  her  credentials  are  im- 

pre.;sive. 

She  is  a  past  [/resident  of  the  Jewish  Fani:!\- 
Service  u£  Cleveland,  on  the  national  bo.^.rd 
of  Family  Service  .Association  uf  America, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Services  to 
Older  Persons,  on  the  boards  of  the  Cleve- 
land Homemakc-rs  Serv.oe  .\s::oci.itlon.  the 
Jewish  Convalescent  Rehabilitation  Center. 
Council  Gardens  .md  the  Jewish  Orthodox 
Home  for  the  Aged. 

Mrs  Miller's  husband.  Alex,  is  an  executive 
of  Un.versal  Steel  Co  and  of  Columbia  Iron 
&  MtUil  Co  He  ;s  .1  vice  prrsident  oi  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  on  the  Blue  Cross  executive 
board,  and  on  the  board  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Federation  The  Millers  live  at  2958 
Fontenay  Road.  .Sh.iker  Heiehts 

They  have  two  children,  both  married,  and 
i-ix  grandchUdren. 

■■.'Vs  my  children  grew  up  I  became  more 
active  in  community  'Aork  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  It."  said  the  new  vice  president.  'I 
expect  I  get  more  out  of  it  thai  I  give." 


She  plays  golf  ^^<^  bridge  when  she  can 
•.;ud  time,  and  also  likes  to  spend  Ume  with 
her  grandchildren. 

•  I  try   to  impress  upon  my  children  that 
„  V  family  definitely  has  priority,"  she  said. 
Mrs    Miller  Is  a  native  of  Sioux  City,  la. 
-  "e  moved  here  after  her  marriage. 

■In  health  .and  welfare  and  voluntary 
,  -encies  ClcveLind  is  very  good."  she  said. 
But   I'm   not   proud   of   public  relief." 

•It's  too  b.id  the  mothers  can't  work  and 
'Mil  i-ct  the  amount  ihey  .are  entitled  to. 
This  bu'lnes.^  of  saving  pp<-)pte  rnust  keep  on 
having  babies  to  get  relief  is  ridiculous." 

As  a  member  of  the  federation's  public 
wc'f.are  committee.  Mrs.  Miller  has  been 
helping  with  a  tutoring  and  counsehng 
•iroject  in  Glenvllle  area  schools. 
'  'We  all  mu.st  become  part  of  the  Inner 
tlty  and  see  what  we  can  do,"  she  said. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Watson] 
IS  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  my 
\  lew  one  of  the  greatest  American  fig- 
ures'of  history  was  President  Tlieodore 
I^ooscvclt. 

Remember?  He  is  the  one  who  said: 
•  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Presi- 
dent the  United  States  carried  an 
awfully  big  stick.  Oh,  we  did  not  go 
around  looking  for  fights,  but  when  an 
international  bully  decided  to  flex  its 
muscles  we  did  not  back  down  or 
eowardlv  run  from  a  fight.  Accordingly', 
we  were  respected  throughout  the  world 
not  only  fov  our  might,  but  the  courage 
to  tLse  that  power  In  the  defense  of  what 
we  believed  was  right. 

Teddv  Roo.se velt  has  been  dead  lor 
over  40  vears.  The  spirit  of  American 
courage  that  he  left  behind  has  carried 
us  through  a  number  of  world  crises,  in- 
cluding two  World  Wars.  But  what  about 
today  Where  is  that  courage  so  typical 
of  the  American  people?  Yes;  you 
gue.ssed  it.  why  is  not  .someone  showing  a 
little  courage  about  the  Pueblo. 

Sadly  we  mu.st  hang  our  heads  m 
shame 'in  1968.  We  do  not  have  a  Teddy 
Roosevelt  in  the  White  House  today.  The 
big  stick  has  been  replaced  by  nothing 
more  than  a  wet  noodle.  Where  great 
m-^n  have  tread,  unfortunately,  the 
White  House  is  now  tht  home  of  a  man 
whose  only  greatness  lies  in  his  willing- 
ness to  talk. 

But  Mr  Speaker,  the  .American  people 
are  getting  fed  up  with  just  talk.  As  has 
be^n  so  well  established,  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  recognize  talk;   they  only 
respond  to  iwwcr.  Thousands  of  miles 
from  our  shores,  off  the  coast  of  little 
North   Korea,   is   a   rhip— an   American 
sliip  And  .somewhere  in  North  Korea  are 
some  80  crewmembers  of  that  ship.  They 
Ivv  also  .'unericans.  You  and  I  know  they 
arc  not  in  North  Korea  for  an  extended 
winter  vacation.  They  arc  prisoners— not 
or    war    mind  you— but  jirisoners  of  a 
Communist  regime  which  has  illegally 
seized  them  and  thtir  .ship  on  interna- 
lionai  waters.  „     ,, 

Thp  Pueblo.  Tliat  is  ri!:;ht,  the  Pueblo. 

!.'ot  many  of  us  had  heai'd  of  the  Pueblo 

until  the  morning  of  January  23.  The  ad- 

irunistiation    of    President    Lyndon    B. 
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Johnson  Is  stUl  acting  as  If  it  had  never 
heard  of  the  Pueblo.  But.  all  Americans 
can  refresh  their  memory.  The  people  of 
this  NaUon— who  are  summoned  by  the 
administration  to  support  Its  foreign  and 
and  military  policies— have  a  right  to  the 
answers,  the  true  answers,  and  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

One  answer  is  certain.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Our  Government  is  doing  nothing— at 
least  nothing  constructive  in  recoveiing 
our  men  and  restoring  our  prestiue  m  the 
world  community.  Today,  the  Commu- 
nists laugh  up  their  sleeves  at  us  as  they 
plan  their  next  move.  Who  knows?  May- 
be next  week.  Communist  Cuba  will  try 
to  steal  the  Florida  Keys.  After  a  1  2 
weeks  ago,  who  would  have  thought  that 
an  American  ship  could  be  captured  and 
towed  into  a  Communist  port  and  with- 
out a  Ight?  Obviously,  armed  with  only 
two  50-caliber  machineguns,  the  Pueblo 
could  not  have  put  up  much  of  a  fight, 
but  why  did  not  other  ships  and  planes  go 
to  its  rescue?  The  answers  from  the 
Pentagon  to  this  and  other  related  ques- 
tions fail  to  satisfy  the  American  i>eople. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  tiny  nation 
such  as  North  Korea  would  not  have  the 
fortitude  to  tackle  a  ship,  say  the  size  of 
a  destroyer.  After  all,  they  really  do  not 
have  to  risk  this  sort  of  confrontation. 
They  fully  realize  that  weak-kneed  ap- 
peasers  in  the  Johnson  administration 
will  negotiate  when  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  left  to  negotiate— that  is.  with 
the  exception  of  the  bag  we  are  holding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  not  on  our  side  in 
the  Pueblo  seizure.  Normal  diplomatic 
channels  have  failed  to  provide  for  the 
release  of  the  ship  and  its  crew.  More  of 
our  men  are  dying.  We  must  now  con- 
template the  only  alternative  left  open— 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Government  of 
North  Korea  to  either  release  the  ship 
or  run  the  risk  of  having  its  major  de- 
fense installations  annihilated.  In  reality, 
the  moment  it  wtj;  learned  that  the  ship 
had  been  hijacked.  U.S.  militaiy  retalia- 
tion should  have  been  put  into  play. 

American  prestiue  has  deteriorated  to 
an    alltime    low.    Unless    swift,    certain 
action  is  used  to  release  the  Pueblo,  out 
respect  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  never  be  regained.  Let  us  remember 
there  are  some  things  that  simply  are 
not   negotiable— foremost   among    these 
are  the  lives  of  Americans  that  have  been 
laid  down  to  keep  us  strong  and  free. 
The  Pueblo  incident  is  an  affront  to  their 
memory.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
leadership  that  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  White  House. 
I    want    that    ship    back— and    our 
Amsiican  seamen.  All  Americans  want 
th's    If   this   administration    had   been 
more  resolute  and  forthright  in  the  be- 
ginning, we  would  have  it  back  now. 

Th2  time  for  talk  is  over.  Like  Teddy- 
Roosevelt  wovJd  have  said,  the  time  has 
come  to  use  the  big  stick.  Let  us  demand 
the  immediate  release  of  the  Pueblo  and 
her  crew,  assuring  the  Communists  that 
if  they  do  not  respond,  then  we  shall  tr.ke 
such  military  steps  as  are  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

Some  politicians  have  said  that  it 
would  do  little  good  for  us  to  move 
against  the  North  Koreans  militarily  m 


an  effort  to  recover  the  Pueblo,  for  prob- 
ably we  would  recapture  nothing  more 
than  the  hull  of  the  ship.  With  that  I 
strongly  disagree.  First,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inflict  infinitely  more  devastation 
upon  them  than  they  can  upon  us.  and  I 
believe  thev  would  be  unwilling  to  pay 
that  price;  second.  I  believe  those  coura- 
geous  American  seamen   who   are   now 
prisoners  of  the  North  Korean  Comnni- 
nists  had  rather  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice 
than  sec   America   compromi.se   at   this 
time    If  this  act  of  piracy  goes  unchal- 
lenged then  vou  can  be  assured  that  the 
Communists   in   Cuba.   North   Vietnam. 
North  Korea,  and  Russia  will  justifiably 
conclude  that  the  Americans  have  a  lot  of 
b'luff  but  not  much  brawn,  a  lot  of  con- 
vcr.saiion  but  not  much  courage— yes;  a 
lot  of  guff  but  not  much  guts. 

Frankly  a  solution  to  both  the  Viet- 
namese and  Korean  situations  could 
more  easily  be  found  were  we  to  recap- 
ture some  of  those  basic  principles  ot 
integritv,  honor,  and  courage  which  have 
made  .America  great  in  the  past,  and 
would  bring  her  more  peace  and  i3ro.=- 
peritv  in  the  future. 

Mr   Speaker,  let  me  reiterate,  time  is 
against  us  in  the  Pueblo  situation;  we 
must  act  now.  Although  the  initial  mih- 
tarv  action  in  Korea  was  a  United  Na- 
tions operation,  the  North  Koreans  ani 
the  Russians  have  already  rejected  ain 
sol-ation  which  may  be  forthcoming  from 
that  bodv,  which,  unfortunately,  has  dc- 
—  neratc'd   into   nothing   more    than    an 
international  debate  club.  Therefore  thi.s 
is  our  problem.  These  are  ou.r  men  and 
this  is  our  slr.p,  God  help  us  if  je  do 
not  have  the  courar-c  to  make  r.n  effort  to 
help  our  fellow  .Americans  who  are  pris- 
oners in  North  Korea. 


CONGRESSMAN  GILBERT  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENTS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PRO- 
P03.\LS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  uentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Gil- 
bert 1  inav  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  r.nd  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  th?  -entleir.an 
from  CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  however 
unfair  it   may   be   to   forget    the     real 
progress  this  country  has  made  in  as- 
suring equal  treatment  to  all  its  citizen.s. 
we  cannot  overlook  that  there   remain 
many  areas  in  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion   is    the    rule.    President    John.son 
tloQuentlv  pointed  to  these  aiees  m  his 
civil  rights  message  last  week.  We  can- 
not nand  ;.till  in  civil  rights.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  will  not  have  the  np,ht 
to    rest    until    every    American    can    be 
certain  of  obtaining  a  home,  a  job.   a 
meal    a  trial,  without  being  subject  to 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race.  The 
legislation  that  President  Johnson  pro- 
poses to  help  achieve  these  ends  is  wise 
and  just.  I  support  it  with  deep  con- 
viction. 

This  ci\1l  rights  package  of  measiires 
was  submitted  to  the  90th  Congress  last 
year    It  did   not  receive  our   approval. 
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But  we  cannot  be  hesitant  this  year  I 
recoijiuze  that  tiie  bottleneck  to  a  civil 
riKht.s  bill  IS  now  ;n  the  other  body  but 
I  urce  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold 
he-irint;s  on  this  bill,  to  expose  to  the 
public  how  much  these  laws  are  needed 
In  the  past  4  vears.  the  Prestdei^t  and 
the  Congress  compiled  one  of  the  finest 
equal  opportunity  records  ever  put  to- 
i.;ether  by  any  administration  More  has 
been  done  to  ad\  ance  educational  Dppor- 
tiuuty,  votlntj  iiKhts  mid  the  riKht  to  a 
job.  than  ever  before  We  were  the  men 
who  helped  President  Johnson  strike 
down  the  last  remaininc  color  and  race 
barners  to  full  opportunity  We  must  act 
couratfeously  atrain  on  the  bills  now  be- 
fore  us 

President  Johnson's  message  asks  us 
to  do  what  we  know  is  our  duty  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  my  most  profound  hope 
that  we  pass  an  important  civil  nchts 
measure  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
uress 


n'ALTAN  KAH  rHt^UAKK  VICTIMS 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
S[)euker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  u'entleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ottinc.er  !  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECOFio  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenHK)re  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i,'entleman 
from  California  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGFR  Mr  Speaker,  '.ve  were 
all  shocked  Ai'.d  :^addened  by  the  tragic 
earthquakes  which  occurred  in  Sicily  last 
month. 

Thousands  of  Sicilians  lost  their  lives, 
homes  and  livelihoods  as  a  result  of  this 
«ieat  natural  disa&ter  While  emergency 
shelter  was  provided  lor  most  of  these 
people,  many  of  the  temporary  quarters 
svere  destioyed  by  subsequent  tremors 
and  floods  Unfortunately,  the  future  is 
fcleak  in  thLs  underdeveloped  area. 

Various  European  nations  have 
opened  their  doors  to  the  earthquake 
victims.  However,  although  many  of 
these  homeless  people  are  close  relatives 
of  American  citizens  and  have  waited  for 
a  considerable  time  to  obtain  visas  to 
loin  their  families  in  this  country,  our 
immigiatlon  laws  do  not  take  their  cur- 
rent plight  into  account  and  they  are 
counted  against  the  ceiling  of  total  Ital- 
ian immigration  Therefore,  as  there  is 
no  specific  provision  tor  the  Issuance  of 
any  special  visas  to  them.  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  authorizing  2.000 
special  immigrant  visas  for  the  mimedi- 
ate  entry  into  the  United  States  <>i  Ital- 
ian earthquake  victims 

This  legislation  is  qrrtainly  consistent 
Hith  our  traditional  policy  of  aiding 
those  made  homeless  by  catastrophe  or 
oppression  and  similar  legislation  was 
enacted  in  l'j58  to  assist  Portuguese  vic- 
tims of  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
Azores. 

My  bill  applies  ;o  only  tho.se  earth- 
quake victims  whose  homes  and  means  of 
support  have  been  destroyed  and  they 
must  still  fulfill  the  present  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  issuance  of  immi- 
grant visas  such  as  health.  ?ood  char- 
acter, and  so  on. 


Mr  S[>eaker  we  must  act  with  i,-reat 
urk'ency  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering 
and  distress  of  the.se  unfortunate  people 
and  I  urge  the  i)rompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation 


DR     ENRICO    KKH.MI    fOMMKMORA- 
TIVE  STAMP— II 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  :isk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr 
Ottinceh  I  may  extend  las  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  |)rn  temiwre  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  Kentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob lection 

Mr  OTTTNGER  Mr  Speaki-r,  on 
January  2'J.  I  intioduced  legl.slation  'H  J. 
Res  9891  directing  the  Postma.ster  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  special  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi 

As  I  noted  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, the  profX)sal  for  a  Fermi  stamp 
has  already  generated  considerable  sup- 
port and  interest  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  perfoi  med  by  several  or- 
ganizations, the  most  notable  of  which 
is  the  Enrico  Fermi  Educational  Foun- 
dation, of  Yonkers.  N  Y 

The  Fermi  Foundation  has  been  un- 
tiring in  its  efforts  to  enlLst  the  support 
of  other  l> roups  and  public  officials,  not 
only  in  Westchester  Countv  and  New 
York  State  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 
This  orcanlzation  and  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal members  and  officials —  Mrs.  Morris 
Piemontese  -  were  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  Italian  Government  issue  a  spe- 
cial commemorative  stamp  in  Dr.  Fer- 
inis  honor  last  December. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed  to  call  to 
our  colleagues'  iitter^tion  the  important 
work  of  the  Fermi  Foundation  and  I  in- 
sert herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  New  York  News: 
PcRMi  Stamp  B.^-Kebs  Point  to  Italv  Move 
(By  John  Ritndazzo) 

It  ilie  ItalLin  government  issues  :i  st-imp 
m  memory  of  ttie  late  atomic  scientist  Enrico 
Perml.  why  shouldn't  Washington  match  the 
honor,  a  Yonkers  BCholarshtp  group  has  asked. 
With  tliat  rallying  cry,  :he  Enrico  Fermi 
PoundJllon  ol  Yonkers  yesterday  embarked 
on  the  third  year  of  a  campaign  to  lurtiience 
federal  postal  ottlclals  to  confer  philatelic 
honors  on     the  lather  of  the  atrimic  age  ' 

To  date,  correspondence  has  lieen  appar- 
entlv  ending  up  in  the  dead-letter  hie.  Dis- 
cussions by  Rep  Richard  L.  Ottmger  i  D-25th 
CDl  with  Postmaster  Cleneral  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  have  produced  no  results. 

NATtONAt.     I'AMPAICN 

They'll  ithe  loiindatlont  have  to  mount 
a  nationwide  effort,  through  the  states,  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  if  the  stamp  is  to  be- 
come a  reality.'   Rep   Ottmger  told  the  News. 

Poundatlon  ntlicijils.  headed  by  Michael 
Vitulll.  Its  president  are  gnmg  even  farther 
tnternatlonaliy  to  beat  the  drums 

fur  Fermi 

One  of  their  emissaries  is  Mrs.  Morris 
1  Fanny  I  Piemontese.  ,i  vivacious  former 
Yonkers  business  woman  who  visited  Italy  in 
the  summer  of  iy66  She  heads  the  ladles 
auxiliary. 

While  there.  Mrs  Piemontese  talked  up  the 
stamp  drive  with  Italian  President  Gulsseppe 
Saragat  and  Foreign  Minrster  Amitore  Fan- 


;ini     WoiiUI    they    help?    .^n    audience    with 
I'f.pe  Paul   VI  followed  the  stat*  visit 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  Italian  po.stal  offlcl.il 
Informed  Mrs  Piemontese  the  Italian  govern, 
ment  was  to  l.s.sup  on  Dec  J  a  commemorative 
.stamp  for  Enrho  Fermi  The  date  m. irked  the 
J.'ith  .tnmversary  of  the  first  nuclear  chain 
renctkin  produced  by  Fermi  at  Stagg  Field. 
Chliiigo 

We  re  trying  again,  with  a  little  extra  iin- 
pctu.s  irom  Italy."  said  Vitulll 

ORCANr/ATlON     IN      IINE 

luillan  groups  In  the  state  of  Mxssachii- 
setts  are  being  galvanized  for  the  stamp 
quest  Bay  State  Oov  John  W.  Volpe  l.s  lead- 
ing the  drive  personally  by  direct  lommunl- 
lations  with  Postmaster  Cleneral  O  Brlen  and 
President  Johnson 

Westchester  backers  cf  the  romnumorativc 
st.imp  include  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Greenburgh  .Vssemblyman  Alvln  M  Suchln. 
the  Yonkers  Lawyers  As.sorlatlon.  the  Italian 
Civic  Association  of  Moutit  Vernon  and  scores 
i)f  other  groups  .iround  the  county. 

"Fermi  was  .i  ^reat  American  ;ilthough  lie 
was  born  In  Italy  It  Is  about  time  the  United 
States  honored  lilm.  More  than  25  years  have 
passed  .since  his  great  nuclear  achievement," 
said  Mrs  Piemontese  who  lives  nt  29  Hughes 
Terrace. 


SPECIAL     VISA     LEGISLATION     FOR 
SICILIAN  DISASTI:R  VICTIMS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CormanI  may  extend  his  m marks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrn- 
neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thcr? 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t:entleman 
from  California'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  special  Icuislation  H.R. 
14945  to  authorize  the  immediate  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  2.000  natives  of 
Italy  and  their  families  who  have  lost 
their  iiomes  and  livelihfKDd  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  Sicilian  earthquakes. 

My  bill  would  make  available  2.000 
special  immmrant  visas,  and  the  wives 
and  children  of  these  i>eisons  would  also 
be  issued  special  vi.sas.  Tins  special  letii.s- 
lation  is  necessary  to  provide  entrance 
into  the  United  States  to  these  unfor- 
tunate families  so  that  they  will  not  be 
charged  against  the  Italian  immmration 
quota  This  proposal  is  not  without  prec- 
edent. When  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
Azores  occurred  m  1958.  similar  special 
leiiolation  was  enacted  to  help  the  Por- 
tugese victims  of  that  disa.ster. 

It  IS  in  our  American  tradition  to  open 
our  doors  to  the  hopeless  and  to  the  dis- 
tressed. 'We  have  an  obligation — more, 
we  have  a  duty — to  offer  a  haven  to  these 
people,  to  '-4ive  them  an  opportunity  to 
begin  a  new  life.  From  all  reports,  the 
earthquakes  were  of  such  masinitudc  that 
even  the  land  is  none  and  there  is  no  iios- 
sibility  of  rebuilding;  on  it  in  the  near 
future.  These  Sicilian  families  face  a 
hopeless  future. 

Many  of  these  people  have  relatives  in 
the  United  States  and  have  lonu  wanted 
to  come  here  to  live.  They  have  en- 
countered numerous  delays  in  obtainin',' 
visas  My  bill  can  accomplish  a  twofold 
purpose — it  can  alleviate  the  sutTenng 
that  the  earthquake  victims  ha\c  iiad  to 
endure;  it  can  also  result  in  permitting 
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many  families  who  have  been  separated 
for  years  to  come  together. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  early  pas- 
sage of  this  legiislation. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  NATION'S 

VETERANS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ncntleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CoHMAN  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fight- 
ing men  in  'Vietnam  are  too  busy  to  think 
of  what  they  will  do  when  they  come 
liome — their  families  are  too  coi^- 
cerncd — but  I  can  assure  them  that  their 
President  and  the  Congress  are  working 
together  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  ixKjple  for  the  sacrifices  they 
lire  making.  Our  country  has  always 
looked  after  her  veterans  through  pro- 
grams established  for  their  benefit  and 
this  practice  will  continue. 

The  high  regard  with  which  President 
Johnson  holds  our  veterans  and  service- 
men is  expressed  by  his  second  special 
appearance  before  Congress  on  behalf  of 
veterans  affairs. 

His  requests  and  actions  encompass 
the  entire  veteran  ix)pulation.  He  spoke 
of  medical  care,  educational  benefits,  in- 
creased serviceman's  group  life  insur- 
ance coverage,  and  new  methods  to  in- 
form veterans  of  the  benefits  available. 
I  support  these  requests  and  emphasize 
the  sweeping  procram  for  jobs  and  train- 
ing, especially  the  new  VIPS  program 
which  encourages  veterans  to  train  and 
work  in  the  public  service. 

I  share  the  President's  desire  to  as- 
sure every  veteran  the  righ.t  to  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  situated  reason- 
ably close  to  his  home.  In  California  we 
have  experienced  the  primary  problems 
of  limited  space  and  the  rising  cost  of 
land,  but  I  submit  that  this  can  and 
must  be  corrected.  To  this  end  I  believe 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs should  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  resolvinc  the  dilemma.  His  agency  is 
charged  with  the  v.elfare  of  veterans  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  well  prepared  to  solve 
the  current  crisis  existing  in  the  national 
cemetery  system.  It  seems  logical  to  me  to 
transfer  this  responsibility  to  the  VA 
and  I  would  .support  Icrislation  to  ac- 
complish this. 

I  rcficct  the  words  of  President  John- 
son in  saying  that  I  am  ready  to  act  on 
"the  responsibilities  unique  to  our  own 
day.  Today,  as  in  times  past,  it  is  on 
America's  fighting  men  that  this  Nation 
must  depend.  Tlieir  vservice  honors  us  all." 
I  join  the  President  in  looking  forward 
"to  that  good  day  wlien  they  will  return 
as  free,  upstanding  and  self-reliant  citi- 
zens." 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL, 
H.R. 11601 

Mr.     CHARLES     PI.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
ScHECER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
near  the  end  of  our  long  light  to  require 
that  borrowers  be  given  understandable 
information  about  the  interest  they  pay. 
This  should  be  minimum  protection  for 
the  American  consumer. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  only  excep- 
tions to  full  and  open  disclosure  are  the 
exemption  of  revolving  retail  store 
charge  accounts  and  transactions  for 
which  the  interest  is  SIO  or  less.  I  urge 
elimination  of  both. 

Simple  commonsense  tells  us  that  in- 
stallment buyers,  particularly  those  of 
low  income  and  limited  education — the 
bulk  of  the  market  for  revolving  credit 
accounts — may  very  well  not  understand 
that  l',2  percent  per  month  adds  up  to 
18  percent  per  year. 

Under  this  legislation,  stores,  banks, 
and  loan  companies  will  be  required  to 
state  their  true  interest  on  an  annual 
basis— not  monthly,  not  quarterly,  but 
annually. 

Why  should  revolving  accounts  be 
exempt  from  this  provision? 

If  Joe  Smith,  who  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  year,  gets  a  job  and  decides 
to  buy  his  wife  the  washing  machine 
she  has  wanted  for  years  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  he  should  be  able  to  compare  the 
cost  of  buying  it  at  a  fumitui-e  store  to 
the  cost  of  buying  it  at  a  chain  store  us- 
ing the  revolving  credit  plan.  Further,  he 
should  be  able  to  compare  the  cost  of 
either  of  these  plans  with  the  cost  of 
borrowing  the  money  from  a  bank  or  his 
credit  union.  Unless  all  these  financing 
opportunities  are  disclosed  in  identical, 
understandable  and  comparable  terms. 
he  cannot  possibly  have  the  information 
he  needs  to  make  an  informed  decision. 

The  retail  interests  who  oppose  the  in- 
clusion of  revolving  credit  plans  in  ihe 
truth-in-lending  bill  argue  that  their 
credit  charges  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
a  meaningful  annual  figure  because  the 
rate  is  measiu'ed  from  the  exact  time  of 
each  purchase  to  the  exact  date  of  each 
payment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  seem 
quite  able  to  continue  the  practice  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  for 
years— telling  customers  their  finance 
charge  is  1*2  percent  per  month. 

■Why  is  that  so  different  to  translate 
into  a  financing  rate  of  18  percent  a 
year? 

We  are  a  nation  whose  economy  is 
enormously  dependent  on  the  mass  use 
of  credit.  The  number  of  adults  who  do 
not  purchase  consumer  goods  on  credit 
is  insignificant.  Since  1945,  consumer 
credit  purchases  have  grown  at  a  rate 
four  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Yet,  no  normal  expense 
is  less  understood  by  a  consumer  than 
the  cost  of  the  credit  he  buys. 

Each  time  he  makes  an  installment 
plan  pui-chase,  he  is  faced  with  confus- 
ing, conflicting,  complicated,  and  fre- 
quently deceptive,  practices. 


Millions  of  Americans  are  waiting  for 
us  to  clear  up  the  consumer  credit  pic- 
ture for  them.  I  suggest  that  we  com- 
plete this  job  by  adding  revolving  credit 
accounts  to  the  other  lending  arrange- 
ments covered  by  H.R.  11601. 

We  must  pass  a  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive truth-in-lending  measure  in  this 
Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN    CLAUDE    PEPPER'S 
REPORT  FROM  ISRAEL 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pep- 
per 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  fact-finding  visit  to  Is- 
rael and  I  would  like  to  report  to  the 
House  on  some  aspects  of  what  I  and 
my  fellow  Floridians  saw  in  this  most 
exciting  nation  in  the  Middle  East.  Our 
purpose  in  going  to  Israel  was  to  see  first- 
hand the  results  of  the  v.-ar  of  last  sum- 
mer, to  sijeak  with  leaders  and  promi- 
nent i^eople  in  the  state  of  Israel  and  to 
investigate  the  problems  that  will  be 
facing  the  new  state  of  Israel.  Our  trip 
was  most  rewarding,  and.  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Israelis  were  liospitable, 
enlightening,  and  ver5'  lielpful. 

There  is  little  need  for  examining  the 
fantastic  progress  of  Israel  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  since  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  us  liere  are  aware  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  Israel  and 
of  the  tenacity  and  determination  of 
the  Israel  people.  In  -he  brief  span  of 
two  decades,  the  people  of  Israel  liave 
converted  a  wasted  and  abandoned 
desert  that  was  called  Palestine  into  the 
garden  that  is  Israel.  Evidence  of  their 
devotion  and  hard  work  are  indelibly  in- 
;;cribed  across  the  land  of  the  Bible  and 
the  reason  for  their  remarkable  success 
\r,  undeniably  manifest  in  the  laces  and 
the  hearts  of  the  Israel  citizens.  One 
;jei3  the  very  clear  impression  after 
spending  even  a  brief  time  with  these 
people  in  their  land  that  there  can  be  no 
challenge  too  great,  no  ob.stacle  too  im- 
posing, and  no  threat  too  grave  to  shake 
their  faith  in  their  G.xl  cr  their  faith  in 
thcniselves.  At  a  time  when  the  v;arld  1? 
subjected  to  the  decadent  thinking  of 
hippies  and  malcontents,  it  is  very  re- 
freshing to  see  a  nation  of  people  whose 
honorable  intentions  are  to  build,  create, 
and  develop  a  society  of  freedom  and  a 
culture  of  progress. 

We  had  the  distinc  honor  and  pleasure 
to  vi.sit  with  many  cf  i\\e  Israel  peep;" 
and  we  were  ngain  impressed  with  the 
l-.onesty  and  the  forthriahtness  of  these 
.■-•ons  and  daughters  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews. Their  elected  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives displayed  a  magnanimity  tha: 
should  be  the  humbling  model  for  all  men 
everywhere  who  serve  their  fellow  man 
in  positions  of  public  tnist.  Regardless 
of  the  exalted  position  or  title,  the  Israel 
leaders  demonstrate  a  humility  and  a 
candor  that  ti-jly  makes  them  servant.^ 
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of  the  people  and  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
We  were  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  reason  and  logic  dictated  the  actions 
of  the  Israel  leaders  and  that  tlie  na- 
tion was  beint;  t;ovenifd  with  intelligence 
For  any  wtio  would  express  doubts  of  the 
Viability  uf  the  State  n{  Israel,  may  I  set 
their  minds  at  t-a-se  once  and  fnr  all.  the 
Israelis  are  capable,  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined and  their  nation  shall    nc  ure 

But  after  travelincr  throuf;h  this  land 
and  seeing  the  territory  'gained  from  the 
recent  victory  over  ag;;ression,  one  very 
clear  fact  emerued  The  State  of  Israel 
is  still  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Arab  States  which  stand  waiting  at  the 
borders  for  the  chance  to  attempt  r'-ain 
tlie  destiTiction  of  Israel.  The  Golden 
Heights,  the  positions  fomeily  held  by 
the  Syrian  artillery,  are  now  in  the  hnnds 
of  the  Israelis  and  the  .\rab  war  machine 
has  t)een  defused — temporarily  I"  the 
Sinai  desert,  the  former  lines  held  by  tho 
Egyptian  Armies  of  Colonel  Nasser  are 
filling  with  .sand  and  the  menace  to  the 
Negev  -has  been  removed — temporarily 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Joraan  River,  the 
Jordanian  iuid  Iraqi  .Xrmles  are  at  bay. 
held  back  by  the  Israel  detense  forces 
that  patrol  this  new  frontier.  But  agai'i. 
the  unsettled  peace  that  has  been  im- 
posed by  Israel  is  only  temporniT  Sullen 
faces  across  those  borders  reflect  the 
statements  of  leaders  in  the  Arab  capi- 
tals. They  will  try  at-'ain  to  destroy  Israel 
and  they  will  try  at,'am  to  massacre  the 
'Jews. 

As  long  as  the  State  of  Israel  exists, 
and  that  will  be  for  many  centuries  I 
know,  the  Arab  States  will  try  to  breach 
the  fortress  of  democracy  that  is  Israel. 
We  do  not  fear  for  the  life  of  Israel  to- 
day for  we  know  that  the  Israelis  have 
proven  tl  eir  tenacity  and  their  military 
abilities  three  times  in  tlie  past  two  dec- 
ades against  their  Arab  tormentors.  But 
Russian  advisers  are  now  in  the  capitals 
of  the  Arab  countries,  and  Russian  weap- 
ons are  reappearing  in  the  Arab  armies 
Recently,  there  were  claims  that  Russian 
pilots  were  fightuig  in  the  Yemen  civil 
war  for  the  Republican  -.'overnment.  Is 
It  possible  that  the  Russians  will  be  as- 
siuning  a  larger  role  in  the  militaiT 
affairs  of  the  Arab  States  in  the  future'' 

As  long  as  the  Israelis  must  keep  their 
weapons  at  their  sides  during  their  everj' 
hour,  the  building  of  the  Israel  society 
IS  hindered  by  the  unposition  of  the  con- 
stant vigilance  forced  on  them  by  their 
bellicose  neighbors.  As  long  as  Israel  must 
stand  alone  as  she  did  in  1948.  1956  and 
1967.  the  realization  of  the  jJotcntial  of 
Israel  cannot  be  completed.  The  diver- 
sion of  so  much  of  Israel's  limited  re- 
sources for  the  defense  establishment 
constitutes  a  drain  on  the  Israel  people 
and  the  Israel  economy  that  would  crip- 
[.I'le  a  lesser  nation  If  Israel  could  apply 
the  energy  that  is  now  by  necessity  used 
for  defense  to  the  problems  of  progress, 
the  results  would  be  even  more  reward- 
ing than  those  already  achieved. 

There  is  one  very  sure  and  veiT  posi- 
t.ve  way  to  rectify  the  dilemma  of  Israel 
that  takes  so  much  a-vay  from  the  vi- 
tality of  the  nation  for  use  on  the  battle- 
i'.eld  and  along  the  borders,  and  that  is 
to  find  a  ijeiinanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  But  we  and  the  Israelis  must  wait 
for  reason  and  logic  to  come  to  the  Aiab 


capitals  and  the  wait  may  be  a  long  one. 
Tlie  United  States  can  implement  that 
peace  by  joining  with  Israel  m  a  defen.se 
pact  that  will  '.oiarantee  the  .security  uf 
Israel  Tlie  purposes  served  would  be  two- 
fold first,  the  Arab  States  would  realize 
that  their  next  ai.'uression  would  en- 
tangle Ihem  with  the  United  States,  a 
prospect  which  they  fear,  and.  second, 
the  people  of  Israel  could  continue  with 
the  task  they  have  set  for  themselves  of 
building  a  viable,  progressive  nation  in 
the  Middle  East 

My  support  for  a  mutual  defense  iiact 
between  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Israel  is  nothing  new.  I  have  ad- 
vocated such  a  binding  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  nations  for  many  years 
Before  tins  House  at  the  iiresenl  time 
Is  a  bill  which  I  have  reintroduced  that 
would  create  a  mutual  defense  |)act  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
I  he  State  of  Israel  My  recent  trip  to 
Israel  convinced  me  even  more  that  the 
suggestion  of  that  bill  Is  valid  and  that 
the  best  interests  of  both  nations  can 
be  .served  by  the  establisliment  of  a 
mutual  dcfen.se  pact.  The  United  States 
v.ill  protect  the  only  true  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East  and  will  tell  tlie  world 
that  this  Nation  will  stand  in  support 
of  democracy. 

The  advantages  to  the  Arab  States  are 
also  evident.  Without  the  prospect  of  a 
war  with  Israel,  maybe  the  Arab  States 
could  .start  .solving  some  of  their  own 
problems  and  begin  to  help  their  own 
people.  A  firm  U.S.  commitment  would 
tell  the  Russiai-Ls  that  this  Nation  will 
stand  by  the  freedom  of  Israel  and  that 
the  Middle  Ea^t  can  no  longer  be  the 
battleground  between  their  puppets  and 
democracy.  A  pledge  to  the  people  of 
Israel  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  other 
beleaguered  nations  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  by  them  when  their 
liberty  is  threatened. 

-Around  the  world,  the  United  States 
IS  being  challenged  daily  and  the  democ- 
racies are  under  a  constant  barraee 
from  the  communists  and  the  dictators. 
It  is  a  time  of  trial  and  it  is  the  time 
for  a  firm  resolve  that  freedom  shall 
not  die  before  the  onslaught  of  totalitar- 
iani.sm.  The  United  States  of  America 
IS  the  foremost  democracy  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  and  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  this  Nation  to  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  freedom.  Let  us 
join  with  the  home  of  liberty  in  tlie 
Middle  East,  the  State  of  Israel,  in  a 
common  commitment  that  the  freedom 
we  cherish  shall  not  fall  before  the 
sword  of  t\rants. 


OFFICE  OF  FCONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY DISCRIMINATES  AGAINST 
THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  '.  Mr.  Pep- 
per I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recokd  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ucnileman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER    Mr  Speaker,  recently  I 


was  shocked  to  discover  that  the  Office 
of  Econuiiuc  OpportUM'.ty  intends  to  bi  - 
tray  the  trust  that  we  in  Congress  have 
put  in  it.  I  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  war  on  ix)verty  since  ir 
was  first  proposed,  but  I  cannot  condoiu' 
decisions  which  make  the  elderly  ixxir 
the  victims  of  planned  discrimination 

We  have  learned  on  i;ood  authoniy 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oi^xirt unity 
has  decided  not  to  allocate  funds  for  t!ie 
new  senior  citizens  programs  authorized 
by  the  1967  Economic  Opiwrtunliy 
Amendments.  There  will  be  no  .special 
emphasis  projram.  senior  opixirtunities 
and  services,  despite  the  decided  inter- 
est of  Congress  in  such  a  jiroeram.  There 
will  be  no  special  VI.STA  etTort  to  in- 
crease activities  by  the  elderly,  despite 
the  need  for  such  special  projects  and, 
once  ai^ain,  the  clear  intent  of  Congress. 
There  will  be  no  special  training  prouram 
for  the  loni-term, unemployed  ildcrly. 
despite  the  congressional  mandate  in  the 
new  part  B.  "Work  and  Training  for 
Youth  and  Adults,"  in  title  I  of  the  eco- 
noin.c  o|)portunity  amendments. 

We  in  Conjre.ss  have  beeri  deeply  con- 
cerned for  many  years  with  the  plight 
of  our  elderly  i>oor.  who  are  expected  to 
survive  without  complaint  on  an  income 
which  is  pitifully  small  by  any  standard. 
Statistics  show  that  7  million  older 
Americans  are  poor:  this  amounts  to  20 
percent  of  all  jwor  .•\mericans.  The  war 
on  ix)verty  was  designed  to  help  all  the 
poor,  but  at  most  only  2  j>ercent  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opix)rtunity's  total 
expenditures  have  reached  the  aged 
poor. 

Why  IS  there  Ihi.s  discrimination 
against  the  aged?  Have  Sargent  Shnver's 
efficiency  experts  decided  that  iirograms 
for  the  elderly  do  not  pay'?  1  am  sure  that 
no  Member  of  Con^:iess  will  acceot  their 
judgment  in  this  matter.  Congress  has 
decided  time  and  again  that  the  elderly 
poor  must  be  helped,  not  only  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  their  plight  and  siratitude  for 
what  they  have  done  for  this  country, 
but  out  of  the  knowledge  that  older  peo- 
ple have  a  great  deal  more  to  contribute 
to  society.  Such  programs  as  Foster 
Grandparents  nave  proved  this  over  and 
over  again. 

I  feel  both  anger  and  sorrow  at  this 
arbitraiy  action  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  I  am  angered,  be- 
cause Congress  has  made  its  intent  abun- 
dantly clear,  both  in  ttic  legislation  and 
Its  authorizations  and  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1967  amendment  :rom 
committee  hearings  through  amend- 
ments on  the  floor.  Sargent  Shnver  has 
as.sured  us  many  limes  that  OEO  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  will  soon  be  in- 
crea.sed:  but  now  we  hear  that  they  are 
to  be  ended  altogether  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  apjjrcciablc  amount  of  funds. 

I  feel  .sorrow,  also,  because  by  this  ac- 
tion the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  weakened  further  its  position  v.ith 
Con;^ress.  I  have  been  a  linn  friend  of 
Sait'ent  Shaver,  and  supixjrtcd  his  pro- 
grams: but  now  it  appears  that  once 
again  Congress  instructions  are  to  be  ig- 
nored. It  becomes  difficult  to  support 
OEO  at  appropriation  time,  and  Sargent 
Shrlver  should  not  forget  that  fiscal  year 
1969  begins  in  only  6  months.  We  In  Con- 
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tzrcss  have  the  right  to  demand  that  OEO 
carry  out  our  legislation  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  attempts  to  sub- 
\ert  it.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
that  an  equitable  amount  of  funds  be 
,  armarked  for  our  elderly  poor.  I  have 
suggested  in  the  past  that  20  percent  of 
the  total  appropriations  for  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  of  OEO  be  allotted 
for  this  purpo.se.  If  no  action  is  taken 
on  this  request  and  our  elderly  are  com- 
pletely ignored  by  that  agency,  then  it  is 
indeed  clear  that  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  OEO  be  convened  at  once  to 
unestigate  this  matter.  Our  senior  citi- 
zens must  not  be  treated  as  second-  or 
third-class  citizens  by  that  Agency  and 
we  must  not  let  the  agency  we  created 
to  fight  ix)verty  ignored  20  percent  of  its 
target  ixjpulation. 
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WE  STILL  NEED  PATRIOTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pep- 
per I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f;entleman 
from  Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Patriotism  is  the  love  of  country- 
According   to   Gen.   David   M.   Shoup, 
former  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  continues — 
It  Is  the  love  of  the  things  about  your  coun- 
try that  you  don't  want  to  see  lost,  that  you 
want  to  see  perpetuated,  and  for  which  you're 
willing  to  sacritice.  Patriotism  is  something 
from  our  heart,  a  faith,  a  dedication. 

We  are  a  fortunate  people.  Our  national 
liit.torv  rings  with  names  of  great  patriots: 
tleorge  Washington.  Nathan  Hale,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  a  host  of 
others;  men  whose  character,  ability  and  ded- 
ication have  become  symbols  to  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

They  made  possible  the  creation  of  this 
nation.  They  cast  the  mold.  They  forged  the 
.steel.  They  shaped  the  destiny.  These  men 
were  motivated  by  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
selfless  of  all  emotions — love  of  country.  They 
pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their 
honor  to  their  country. 


Patriotism,  and  the  need  for  patriotic 
men,  did  not  die  with  the  last  revolu- 
tionary .soldier  to  fall  in  battle.  Patriots 
set  up  the  government  of  the  new  land 
and  defended  it  a  half  century  later 
from  its  own  int«rnal  upheaval.  Patriot- 
ism ran  like  an  electric  shock  through 
the  entire  land  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 7,  1941. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  read  In  the 
newspapers  of  a  man  whose  name,  I  thinlc 
belongs  in  the  list  of  great  American  pa- 
triots. He  was  severely  beaten  by  a  large 
group  of  Panamanians  who  had  been 
defiling  the  American  flag  in  the  course  of 
an  anti-American  demonstration  in 
Panama.  This  man.  with  patriotic  fire, 
and  the  bravery  to  back  it  up,  jumped 
alone  into  the  fray  to  recover  and  de- 
fend the  symbol  of  his  NaUon.  Perhaps 
his  act  struck  me  as  all  the  more  reassur- 
ing because  he  was  not  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Nation,  not  ordered  to  fight.  He  did 
so   when  he   could  have  just  as  easily 


walked  on.  In  doing  as  he  chose  to  do.  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  fight  to  pro- 
tect each  and  every  one  of  us  and  what 
we  stand  for. 

The  drama  of  this  mans  act  is  all  the 
more  striking  when  we  see  it  in  the  light 
of  what  is  happening  to  our  flag  right 
here  in  America  at  the  hands  of  the 
••peace"  demonstrators.  It  is  notliing  new 
to  read  about  the  mutilating  or  burning 
of  this  precious  symbol  of  our  heritage 
right  m  Washington  by  the  radical,  in- 
articulate children  of  all  ages  who  defile 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  show  their  con- 
tempt for  the  land  that  has  protected 
them  and  offered  them  the  best  that  any 
nation  In  the  world  can  give. 

I  find  this  one  spontaneous  act  of  pa- 
triotism so  reassuring  becaiuse  there  is 
such  a  distressing  lack  of  patriotism 
today.  I  am  disturbed  at  this  because  I 
feel  that  any  nation,  in  order  to  jjrosper 
and  advance,  needs  the  wholehearted  and 
open  support  of  its  people.  Not  their 
blind,  unquestioning  echos  of  agreement. 
but  their  faith  in  the  motives  and  goals 
of  the  nation.  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  be  increasingly  apathetic 
toward  patriotism  and  even  hostile  to  pa- 
triotic response. 

We  cannot  remain  strong,  we  cannot 
retain  a  sense  of  national  purpose,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world  if  we  do  not  believe  In  all  these 
things  ourselves.  We  have  to  believe  in 
ourselves.  I  am  especially  disturbed  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  demonstration  of 
patriotism  is  a  sign  that  a  nation  Is  alert 
and  vital,  that  it  is  free  of  inner  decay, 
and  that  the  decline  in  patriotism  Is  a 
sign  of  some  greater  and  deeper  trouble 
lying  within  us. 

I  think  we  will  recover  our  national 
spirit,  but  we  carmot  do  it  by  continuing 
to  be  complacent   over   the   inroads   in 
our  patriotic  zeal  which  are  being  made 
by  the  rowdies  and  the  dissenters  who 
have  not  learned  how  to  dissent  properly. 
The  flag-burning  that  has  swept  the 
Nation  points  out  clearly  the  unpatriotic 
spirit  of  many  of  our  citizens.  Since  the 
begirmlng  of  time,  men  have  embodied  In 
tangible  objects  the  abstract  principles 
in  which  they  believe.  Long  before  the 
standards  of   the  Roman  legions,   men 
have  carried  banners  and  flags  to  signify 
their    common    aspirations    and    goals. 
When  we  pledge  our  allegiance  to  the 
flag,   we   are   not   revering   a    piece   of 
printed  cloth,  but  the  symbol  of  our  land 
and  •'the  Repubhc  for  which  it  stands." 
By  the  same  token,  when  a  group  of 
slogan-shouting  rowdies  sets  fire  to  that 
flag,  they  are  not  just  burning  a  piece 
of  cloth.  They  are  signifying  iheir  con- 
tempt for  all  the  things  Americans  have 
to  tie  them  together— the  heritage  and 
the    commitments    of    the    Nation.    For 
those  who  have  neither  the  capability 
nor  the  will  to  disagree  in  a  rational  and 
civilized  manner,  burning  the  flag  is  their 
way  of  proving  their  contempt. 

They  crj'  about  the  American  boys 
being  sent  to  die  In  Vietnam,  but  they 
cry  not  from  conviction  or  considered 
opinion.  If  they  had  stopped  to  think. 
or  if  they  really  cared  about  the  boys 
they  wail  about,  the  would  see  in  a  mo- 
ment that  It  is  actions  like  theirs  that 
prolong  the  war  and  take  more  and  more 
American  lives. 


For  with  the  tremendous  coverage 
with  which  the  press  flatters  them  and 
their  tantrums,  these  demonstrators  are 
known  worldwide.  Their  actions  are 
taken,  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
a  svsteni  which  allows  any  type  of  dis- 
.sent  at  all,  to  mean  that  an  micontrol- 
lable  majority  of  the  people  here  are 
opposed  to  the  war.  They  then  reason 
that  these  people  will  force  America  to 
pull  out  of  the  war  if  they  can  hold  on 
a  little  longer  And  so  the  war  goes  on, 
and  \vit;i  the  hope  that  pressure  at  home 
will  make  us  leave,  the  Vietcong  .spurn 
t!.e  coniorcncc  table. 

i  think  it  is  about  time  for  America 
to  iicpin  showing  tne  same  contempt  for 
those  in  this  unruly  minority  tiiat  they 
.show  for  hoy.  They  arc  immature  m- 
ui-ati'.-,  who  will  take  advantaue  of  every- 
thing Ameri."a  can  olTer.  including  r.n 
education  which  most  of  them  could  not 
hope  to  cet  in  any  other  country,  and 
then  thumb  their  noses  at  the  very  sys- 
tem that  has  treated  them  so  well.  They 
stand  behind  the  freedom  their  heroes 
would  see  destroyed. 

We  have  channels  of  dissent  for  those 
v,ho  liave  a  rational  point  to  make,  and 
those  channels — the  courts,  the  ix)lls, 
public  action  groups— have  proven  quite 
effective.  But  they  presume  a  rational 
approach  and  reasonable  thought  In- 
stead of  emotional  reaction.  The  dem- 
onstrators of  today  are  not  capable  of 
reason  and  are  not  willing  to  play  by  the 
rules  they  use  as  their  shield.  This  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  recep- 
tion given  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
General  Hershey.  and  George  Romney 
by  student  '-iroups.  These  are  not  adult 
audiences  who  are  interested  either  In 
learning  the  truth  or  in  hearing  the 
other  .side.  They  are  children  incapable 
either  of  understanding  or  of  meeting 
the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  the 
other  .side.  Their  only  defense,  like  the 
child  who  IS  frustrated  by  adult  di.sci- 
pline.  is  to  tcream  and  call  names. 

Last  November  in  New  Y'ork  City  a 
'•roup  of  ■•peace"  demonstrators  taunted 
Ijoiice.  kicked  in  the  windshield  of  a  ta:<:- 
cab.  threw  plastic  bags  of  red  liquid  at 
police  and  passing  automobiles,  fright- 
ened, and  threatened  theater  and  res- 
taurant patrons,  turned  In  false  fire 
alarms,  and  otherwise  harassed  citizens, 
broke  laws,  and  created  chaos.  One 
newspaper  referred  to  it  as  'a  revolting 
display." 

This  is  the  work,  not  of  people  who 
disagree  with  their  country's  foreign 
policv.  but  of  children  who  cannot  ex- 
press their  frustrations  and  so  throw 
tantiums.  Just  as  parents  cannot  con- 
done tantrums,  neither  can  a  nation. 
The  demonstrators  are  really  seeking  at- 
tention, not  an  end  to  war.  If  it  were  not 
the  war.  it  would  be  something  else.  So 
it  is  vdth  the  college  students  who  dress 
tip  m  Revolutionary  V/ar  uniforms  and 
bix-r.k  tip  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  hearings  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  school  learning  just  why  that  war 
was  fought.  They  want  attention,  and  we 
give  it  to  them — coast  to  coast  on  the 
evening  news. 

I  think  we  should  start  treating  these 
children  as  children.  Arrest  them  and 
prosecute  them  for  their  offenses.  You  or 
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I  cjuld  not  uct  away  with  breaking  an 
automobile  windshield  or  throwin?  paint 
on  t^eople— why  should  they?  Stnp  inter- 
\iewing  them  on  television  What  they 
are  thinkins  is  not  important,  for  if  they 
wore  thinkins  anythins:  worth  hearing, 
they  would  be  >a>inEr  it.  not  .shouting 
slogans  fed  them  by  their  leaders  When 
and  if  they  srow  up  and  start  thinking. 
and  have  something  to  sav,  tlien  we  will 
listen  In  the  meantime,  wc  ought  not 
to  shower  them  with  tlie  one  flattery 
they  want-  public  attention  on  front 
paces  and  the  TV  screen. 

When  they  have  ^rown  up  and  learned 
to  dissent  within  the  channels  our  law- 
provides  so  carefully,  when  they  are 
worth  listening  to  because  they  arc  say- 
ing something,  not  just  shouting  nothing, 
then  ue  will  listen. 

Par  Uien  they  will  be  ready  to  show  us 
that  they.  too.  are  patriots,  interested  in 
protecting  the  ideals  and  the  Nation  they 
believe  m  The  act  of  dissenting  within 
the  law,  from  any  popularly  held  view, 
with  ttn>  hope  of  accomplishing  some- 
thing ?ood,  is  an  act  of  determined  pa- 
trioti.^m. 

In  the  meantime,  you  and  I  can  stop 
beinu'  ashamed  of  being  patriotic  It  is 
not  unfashionable  any  more  than  believ- 
ing in  God  is  old  hat  Paith  and  belief  in 
our  Nation  and  its  principles  is  not  only 
right,  but  It  is  essential,  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

When  we  disagree  with  the  Govern- 
ment, we  should  do  it  the  right  way,  not 
by  name  calling  and  destructive  criti- 
cism, but  by  a  determined  effort  to  make 
this  land  even  better  and  to  strengthen 
her  free  in.^titutions. 

Let  us  all  take  to  heart  the  examples 
of  the  .American  in  Panama,  and  the  boys 
In  the  jiuigles  who  every  day  risk  their 
lives  for  the  ideals  we  cherish. 

This  is  a  time  for  i^atriots — .stand  up 
and  proclaim  and  live  your  loyalty  Never 
has  your  count 'y  -.eecied  you  more. 


U.S.S.     PUEBLO  ■ 


Mr  CHARLES  11.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CoHEi.\Nl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t-'entleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COHEL.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thui-sday,  the  25th  ol  January,  in  a  pub- 
lic statement  I  urged  the  United  States 
to  respond  cautiously  and  firmly  to  the 
capture  of  the  intelligence  ship.  USS 
Pueblo,  by  North  Korean  sunboats 

Then,  as  now,  I  think  the  important 
thing  is  not  to  panic  We  are  a  large  and 
powerful  Nation,  and  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility n  )t  to  act  precipitously  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  consequences. 

The  continuation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, togetlier  with  the  great  costs  of  the 
Korean  confrontation  of  the  early  1950's. 
should  ser\e  to  encourage  us  to  act  with 
restraint. 

The  use  of  all  our  planes  and  guns 
and  men  will  not  bring  out  our  83  men 
alive    As   soon   as   we   applied   military 


force,  our  83  men  would  be  killed,  and  our 
ship  destroyed  Thus  there  is  every 
reason  to  continue  to  pursue  our  present 
strong  diplomatic  efforts. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President  has 
taken  this  matter  to  the  United  Nations. 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  U  N  lias  dealt 
with  this  matter  seriously  and  in  a  way 
that  promises  to  be  helpful 

At  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
our  diplomitic  efforts  are  continuing. 
The  President's  decision  to  call  up  14.000 
reservists  api)ears  to  be  having  a  sober- 
ing effect  on  the  North  Koreans.  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  hoi)eful  that  we  will 
find  a  !>earcful  .solution  to  this  crisis. 

However,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
serve  effectively  as  a  deterrent  to  future 
wars,  we  must  show  that  we  will  react 
with  resolve. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  certainly 
recognize  that  her  ships  and  naval 
operations  are  just  as  subject  to  piracy  as 
ours  if  the  law  of  the  --.ea  and  interna- 
tional law  IS  not  respected.  Ruscsia  too 
must  act  responsibly. 

Negotiations  over  this  incident  will 
at  best  be  difficult.  'But  we  are  a  great 
power  We  are  not  easily  threatened  by  a 
small  t>ower  like  North  Korea.  I  fully 
expect  our  Nation  will  act  ui  this  matter 
with  initiative  and  resoUe,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  restraint  and  caution. 
Through  diplomatic  channels  we  can 
negotiate  the  return  of  our  ship  and  her 
crew.  There  iiave  been  similar  incidents 
m  recent  history  involving  return  of 
American  itersonnel.  Eventually  nego- 
tiations will  be  successful. 

With  patience  and  persisttiice  I  feel 
confident  uur  men  and  the  ship  will  be 
leturned. 


STATEMENT  IN  SfPP^JRT  OF  TI  R. 
11284.  THE  FIRE  RK.-.KAUCH  AND 
S.AFETY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
the  i;entlt>man  from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr. 
EiLBERci  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  u'entleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  -say  a  few  words  in  support  of 
H.R.  11284.  a  bill  which  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor.  This  bill  is  designed  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
ciam  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control. 

It  is  ironic  and  tragic  that  here  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  of  our  vast 
technical  know-how.  12.200  jjersons  were 
killed  by  fire  in  1967  and  property  loss 
was  estimated  at  some  $2  07  billion. 
These  statistics  are  alamiin;.;  and.  there- 
fore, I  am  pleased  to  support  the  admin- 
istration m  seeking  this  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves  in 
.'usilfying  the  need  for  such  legislation 
but  to  offer  more  vivid  evidence  of  dev- 
astating lo.ss  in  lives  and  property  we 
need  only   look  at   the   loss  of   the  $75 


million  Apollo  .spacecraft,  in  which  three 
astronauts  died:  the  $52  5  million  de- 
-stniction  of  ChicaiTO's  McCoimick  riace 
and  the  Pcnthou.se  Restaurant  fire  in 
Montsomery.  Ala .  v  hich  killed  2:> 
persons. 

We  are  makiiTT  no  headway  at  the 
present  time  in  reducing  the  per  capita 
death  rate  from  fires  .Annual  loss  now 
amounts  to  approximately  $3  per  cverv 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  country 
Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  our 
lier  capita  fire  death  rate  is  twice  that 
of  Canada,  four  times  that  of  the  United 
Kini;dom,  and  six  and  one-half  that  of 
Japan. 

The  fire  safety  program  envisions  tlic 
.sLr>.n2tliening.  expansion,  and  voluntary 
coordination  of  the  already  significant 
efforts  of  the  many  private  organizations 
and  individuals  as  well  as  the  local.  Stat 
and  Federal  organizations  active  and 
cjinpetent  in  the  field.  The  provision  of 
b'cdcral  funds,  through  contracts  and 
grants  will  a.ssist  these  groups  to  estab- 
lish a  broader  financial  base  and.  tlicre- 
by.  to  nicrease  tiieir  effectiveness  and  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  their  activities  m  behnli 
of  public  .safety.  The  i)articipat:on  of  tiie 
Federal  Government  is  expected  not  onlv 
to  widen  tiie  technical  and  financial  base 
but  to  increa.se  pubhc  awareness  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  498.  a  bill  whicii  my  able  col- 
leauue.  the  '.entleman  from  Penn.^ylvania 
■Mr.  Barrett  I.  introduced,  has  been  in- 
cluded In  HR  11284  This  measure 
Ijrovides  for  ttie  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  F^ire  Pevention 
and  Control.  This  commi.ssion  would 
study  all  aspects  of  the  iiationa!  fie 
problem.  It  would  report  to  t!ie  President 
and  the  Congress  m  18  months  on  further 
legLslation  or  oll.er  appropriate  measures 
to  cstablisli  the  scope  and  course  ol  this 
fire  research  and  safety  program  beyond 
the  first  2  years.  Its  mtrnm  and  fir.r.' 
reports  will  be  most  important  in  sliaping 
tins  program  and  the  national  fire  safety 

I  regard  the  proposed  bill  as  a  proper 
and  necessary  step  the  Federal  C;o\ern- 
ment  ouglit  to  take  to  permit  tho.se  who 
have  been  struggling  so  valiantly  for  so 
lona  acainst  fire  to  take  a  fziant  techno- 
logical step  forward.  Concluding,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  my  isitenied  col- 
leagues will  realize  the  worth  of  this  leg- 
islation and  will  join  me  m  support  of  its 
passage  without  delay  . 
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PRESIUKXT  S  JOB  MESSAGE  MEETS 
URBAN  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  1960'S 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  L'cntleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
GiLEERTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  PPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  tientleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative in  a  district  in  wiiich  unem- 
ployment r'jmains  a  severe  problem.  I 
was  particularly  iicartened  by  President 
Johnson's  manpower  and  employment 
message.  In  it,  he  reaffirmed  the  right  of 


every  American  to  hold  a  job  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Government  to  assist 
liim  in  obtaining  one.  The  President  has 
asKed  for  $2.1  billion  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  to  support  manpower  programs. 
lie  proposes  programs  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  in  the  Nation's  history.  In 
;  he.se  days  of  urban  unrest,  nothing  less 
Is  needed.  The  campaign  to  make  men 
unployable  is  certainly  among  the  most 
important  this  Government  can  wage.  I 
c  inmend  the  President  on  his  wisdom 
md  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  most 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  proposals 
tie  makes. 

Our  manpower  development  programs 
helped  over  1  million  people  in  1967, 
but  more  must  be  done— particularly  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  hard- 
core jobless  in  our  cities  are  America's 
most  desperate  citizens— devoid  of  hope, 
wasted  in  spirit,  angered  at  an  affluent 
society  about  them.  Our  concentrated 
employment  program  has  located  many 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  in  the 
slums  of  our  50  largest  cities.  Now  the 
President  proposes  a  new  manpower  pro- 
ram  to  create  jobs. 

Tlirough  a  national  alliance  for  busi- 
r.cssmen.  President  Johnson  has  called 
upon  private  enterprise  to  join  with  Gov- 
ernment to  find  employment  in  private 
industry  for  500.000  unemployed  by 
1971_and  for  100,000  by  June  of  1969. 
Private  industry  will  bear  the  normal 
costs  of  training  these  men  and  women 
for  productive  employment.  The  Federal 
Government  will  assume  the  additional 
costs  necessary  to  make  up  for  years  of 
deprivation  and  discrimination.  The  in- 
vestment necessary  is  S2.1  billion— but  it 
is  an  investment  an  enlightened  Nation 
concerned  with  urban  unrest  can  ill  af- 
ford to  reject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  recom- 
mendations also  provide  greater  worker 
safety  on  the  job  through  a  comprehen- 
sive occupational  safety  program.  The 
tragedy  of  on-the-job  accidents  is  writ- 
ten in  lost  lives,  limbs,  and  money.  Each 
year  over  14,000  workers  are  killed  and 
2  million  injured  with  consequent  loss 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  wages.  This  must 
not — and  need  not — continue.  The  Presi- 
dent's Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1968  will  help  assure  comprehen- 
sive worker  safety  through  research,  new 
safety  standards,  Mrong  sanctions,  and 
as.sistance  for  State  safety  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jobs  are  the  key  to  in- 
dividual dignity,  family  stability,  and 
urban  prowth.  The  President's  job  mes- 
sage offers  answers  for  urgent  prob- 
lems— and  it  deserves  our  equally  urgent 
and  immediate  attention.  These  pro- 
grams will  take  us  a  long  way  down  the 
road  to  urban  progress  in  the  challenging 
1960's. 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ann.ABBQ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, Representative  Jacob  H.  Gilbert 
of  the  22d  Congressional  District.  New 
York,  delivered  a  speech  recently  to  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department 
here  in  Washington,  in  which   he  dis- 
cussed the  potential  role  of  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  correcting  the  deficit  in 
the  balance  of  payments.  Representative 
Gilbert    is    a    former    member    of    the 
House  Merchant  Marine   and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  His  com- 
ments are  incisive  and  valuable,  and  I 
would  hope  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  find  time  to  study  his  recommenda- 
tions carefully.  His  speech  follows: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Jacob  Gilbert.  U.S    Con- 
gressman From  New  York,  at  H;ncheon 
Meeting  of  AFL-CIO  MARrriME  Trades  De- 
partment, January   10,   1968 
I  am  delighted   to   be   able   to  come   here 
today,  before  Congress  gets  back  lino  session 
and  we  get  snowed  under— by  paper  work,  in- 
stead of  Just  by  the  weather. 

Tills  Is  going  to  be  a  busy  year  for  vis  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  sUiyed  in  session 
last  year  for  something  like  eleven  months, 
it  was  largelv  a  frustrating  Eession—.-t  least 
for  those  of  tis  who  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  genuine  progress  for  America. 

We  ended  the  first  session  of  tlie  90th 
Congress  with  a  heavy  backlog  of  untinlsheti 
business — items  like  an  overhaul  of  our  un- 
employment Insurance  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs,  for  example;  civil  rights 
legislation,  truth-ln-lending.  situs  picket- 
ing—the list  is  depressingly  long. 
'  And  even  In  the  areas  vhere  legislation 
icas  forthcoming  in  1967.  the  periormance 
was  something  less  than  sparkling: 

We  enacted  a  Social  Security  program 
which  just  wasn't  g'^od  enough— and  we're 
going  to  have  to  improve  it  this  year  s<)  that 
we  don't  penalize  the  ii«ople  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  helped  by  the  public  welfare 
portion  of  that  program. 

We  continued  the  War  on  Poverty  pro- 
gram with  much  too  httle  nionev  to  cio  a 
reallv  effective  job — and  were  going  to  have 
to  provide  more  funds  this  year  ii  we  ever 
expect  to  make  a  dent  in  the  poverty  which 
afflicts  so  manv  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

We  voted  for  a  model  cities  bill— but  we 
must  do  much  more  if  we  are  to  make  our 
metropolitan  areas  into  decent  places  to 
work  and  to  live,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  ghettoes  which  are  an  atfront 
to  the  people  who  live  in  them  and  a  blot 
on    the    conscience    of    our    nation. 

We  passed  a  S9,l-billlon  elementary  and 
secondary  school  aid  bill— but  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  enlarge  on  this  program,  satis- 
factory as  it  may  seem,  because  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  this  country  ^row  at  the 
same  pace  as  our  children  grow,  and  we  must 
have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  ^ive  them 
the  best  possible  educations  so  that  they 
will  be  prepared  for  the  complex  world  which 
they  are  to  inherit  and  inhabit. 

In  your  own  area  of  maritime,  the  first 
■session  of  the  'JOth  Congress  both  made 
progress  and  left  a  residue  of  unnnished 
business. 

We  passed  the  maritime  authorization  bill 
which  provided  for  a  much-needed  overhaul 
of  the  annual  appropriation  procedure  for 
our  government's  investment  in  the  mer- 
chant marine— but  this  will  be  largely  mean- 
ingless If  we  don't  have  a  maritime  program 
to  provide  the  framework  for  appropriating 
and  InvesUng  sufficient  funds  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  merchant  marines  problems. 
The  House  passed  a  bill  that  will  reestab- 


lish the  Maritime  Admlni.stratlon  as  a  com- 
pletely Independent  agency— and  we  passed 
It  by  the  overwhelming  margin  ol  326  to  44 
But  the  Senate  has  .still  to  act  on  the 
measure — and  even  with  Senate  passage,  the 
creation  of  an  independent  agency  isn't 
going  to  solve  this  Industry's  problems— not 
unless  we  also  get   a   maritime   program. 

Bills  to  meet  this  need— to  provide  ade- 
qual^e  funds  lor  shippii^g  and  shipbuildlnir. 
and  to  enlarge  the  .scope  of  our  activities  on 
the  hich  sea.s — have  l;f"n  introduced  In  both 
the  Hfluse  and  Senate,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  tlie  spon.sor  of  one  of  those  bills. 

Now  we  have  got  l-o  get  this  m.aritime 
program  enact*^  into  law. 

A  program  to  revitalize  the  American  fleet 
lias  always  been  Important— but  it  has  never 
been  more  imporuant  than  it  is  right  now. 
with  the  American  economy  threatened  by 
the  attacks  on  the  dollar  from  abroad  and 
by  the  worsening  balance-cf-payment£  i.ic- 
l\ue. 

In  recent  week.s.  the  President  has  an- 
nounced tome  .st.eps  that  are  contemplat<-d 
to  help  correct  this  situation— and  the  situ- 
ation must  be  corrected  if  our  economy  is 
to  remain  strong. 

Tlie  White  House  has  proposed  placincr 
ciirb.s  on  corporate  spending  overseas,  on 
bank  investments  abroad,  and  on  foreicn 
ti-avel    by    .American    citizens. 

Tliese  Will  require  special  legislation — 
some  of  it  In  the  field  of  taxation- and  this 
mtprcKts  me  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Me.Tiis  Committ-ee.  because  ours  i.-  ihc 
tux-wTiting  committee  of  the  House. 

There  have  also  been  suggestions  by  Ad- 
ministration officials  that  the  imposition  of 
a  surtax  on  top  of  the  present  income  taxes 
1.S  al.=iO  a  viUil  part  of  the  program  to  check 
the  outflow  of  gold — on  the  theory  that 
onlv  bv  putting  checks  on  our  own  domestic 
economy  can  we  establish  the  necessary 
credibilitv  t/i  make  the  curbs  on  our  foreign 
expenditures  pilatable  to  our  friends  abroad. 
The  suruix  question,  as  you  know,  is  one 
With  which  Chairman  Mills  and  the  rest  of 
us  on  the  Way.-,  and  Means  Committee  have 
wrenled  for  manv  months  -and  i-'s  no  secret 
•hat  manv  ol  us  have  h.ad  reservations  of  one 
sort  or  another  about  the  enactment  of  such 
IcgislatiOi'i. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Commitiee  is  g-.mc 
to  take  up  this  matter  ag.un.  as  soon  as  Con- 
tr-e.ss  reconvenes- but  many  of  the  reserva- 
tions we  have  about  this  surtax  still  remain. 
I  know  we  are  going  t )  t?ke  an  even  harder 
look  at  the  situation  now  than  we  did  during 
1967  because  of  the  added  implications  of 
the  dollar  crisis  that  has  resulted  from  year 
.liter  vear  of  having  :n  uniavorable  bah-.nce 
of  p-ivinents. 

Obviously,  the  Administration  is  correct 
'H  linking  together  the  surtax  question  and 
the  suggestions  for  curbing  the  How  of  Amer- 
ican" dollars  out  of  this  country— in  f-ict.  1 
applaud  the  Administration  for  recognizing 
that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  our  economic 
problems  is  on  a  total  basis,  instead  of  on  a 
piece-me.il  basis. 

In  pursuit  of  this  idea  of  puttme  all  ul 
the  pieces  of  the  economic  puzzle  together, 
l' think  we  must  c  msider  the  whole  range  of 
maritime  problems  a;  being  p.trt  and  parcel 
of  the  balance-of-payments  question. 

It  i-s  incredible  to  me  that,  m  all  that  t.oe 
Administration  has  proposed  in  connection 
With  stemming  the  outflow  of  gold,  the  onlv 
reference  t.i  mantime  has  been  ^vith  regard 
•o  the  curtailing  of  travel  to  Europe— and 
this  has  been  onlv  an  oblique  reference,  since 
It  would  apply  to  air  travel  as  well  as  to  travel 
bv  ship.  , 

On  the  other— and  larger— questions  of 
mantime,  and  its  potential  impact  on  cor- 
recting t;ie  s:tuation.  the  Administration  has 
been  strangely  silent. 

Yet  the  merchant  marine  is  the  great  com- 

mo;i  denominator  in  our  international  trade 

If   we    had    been    utilizing    our    merchant 
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marine  properly-  iind  we  have  not  utilized  It 
properly  f'>r  '20  vearv  ihen  we  wouldnt.  have 
any  problem  to  dr-eil  with  txxlay 

iivir  foreltrn  trsde  h.n  been  arowlrm  by 
le«pe  and  bounds  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II-  ajid  ill  but  .^  fraction  of  I  percent 
of  this  rratle  travels  bv  &hlp. 

The  sa/1  :  vt  of  -he  matter  however  la  that 
morp  -ind  m  r*  'f  ".his  -onnriee  travels  aboard 
shlp«   nytiK   -.he   rUKs  of  orher   nations 

I  don't  intend  'o  l>ore  you  with  a  Ions;  lec- 
ture ibout  liit/-rnttl  >n<U  trade — but  let  me 
m.»ke  one  simple  [*n;:it 

When  our  mternationaJ  trade — elTher  ex- 
ports r»r  imports-  travels  im  ships  "f  other 
nations  rrioiiev  flows  out  of  the  United 
States — in  the  form  of  waives  to  foreign  crew- 
men and  proftls  to  foreign  ship  owners 

On  the  other  hand,  when  our  expt>rt«  or 
imports  favel  on  Amerlcan-fla«  vessels,  we 
keep  "he  dollars  In  the  United  States-  be- 
cause .Amerlc-an  juillors  spend  their  wastes  in 
Amertcm  ports,  ship-owners  buy  their  fuel 
\nd  provisions  in  American  ports  and  the 
vessels  are  hullt  and  repaired  in  American 
yard* 

What's  more,  the  wastes  and  proBls  paid 
fo  American  sailors  :ind  American  shipowners 
returrrtaxes  to  the  O  S  Treasury— and  wa^es 
and  profits  paid  to  foreign  seamen  and  for- 
eign shipowners  contribute  nothing  to  the 
US   Treasury 

So  we  are  looking  at  the  greatest  ^lngle 
potential  for  correcting  the  balance-'f-pay- 
ments  problem  when  we  look  at  the  US. 
merchant  marine 

Yet  the  Administration   has  ignored   this 

Instead,  it  has  begMn  'o  zero  in  on  our 
import-export  trade — -ia  though  this  trade 
exl'ta  Independently  of  oxir  merchant  marine 

Ju;  t  a  day  or  two  ago,  Under-Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach  vuggested  the  po».slblllty 
thill  two  steps  might  be  t.-iken 

The  United  .State*  he  rxld  might  attempt 
to  encourage  cxp<TTts  by  giving  special  tax 
credits*  to  American  turn.'*  which  r.hlp  their 
goods  .ibroad 

And.  he  said,  we  might  discourage  some 
Imports  rv  imposing  an  added  tax  on  gooda 
coming  into  the  cfiuntry 

.  Now  these  iire  suggestion*  which  I  an\  not 
prepared  to  .suggest  at  this  time — for  they 
raise  largt  :|\;estlons  of  tarlll  wars,  and  about 
the  free  flow  of  trade  between  nations,  which 
are  disturbing  to  me 

I  will  5ay  this   however 

.\ny  moves  that  we  rfo  make  in  this  di- 
rection of  making  international  trade  the 
servant  uf  the  American  people,  insofar  as 
correcting  the  balance  of  payments  Is  con- 
cerned, must  be  made  with  the  thought  of 
utilizing  our  merchant  marine. 

Therefore,  a  muk.h  more  intriguing  pro- 
P'>sal  would  he  to  consider  approaching  the 
Import-export  question  this  way: 

That  we  give  specliW  tax  credits  to  Ameri- 
can arma  which  ship  their  goods  abrvad^ 
protided  f'tcv  <lttp  f/icm  on  Amr'iran-flag 
re.»«e/t 

That  we  impuse  nn  extra  tax  on  Imports — 
unlets  those  imports  art  carried  on  Ameri- 
can-Hag vessels. 

Taken  together,  these  two  steps  might 
m^rk  the  beginning  nt  the  end  of  our  reli- 
ance on  ships  flying  the  flags  of  other  na- 
tions— .1  reliance  which  today  results  in 
about  SI.1  percent  of  all  our  lmp<jrt-exp<.irt 
commerce  traveling  aboard  foreign  ships. 

We  might,  in  effect,  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  We  might  regain  a  favorable 
baiance-of-payments  position,  and  we  might 
regain  our  I'^st  supremacy  on  the  high  >eas. 

I  realize  there  will  be  arguments  .igainst 
this  arguments  th.it  will  come  from  our 
allies  overseas  and  from  the  American  cor- 
porations which  have  chosen,  for  whatever 
re'-son.  to  register  their  ships  abroad,  and 
buud  their  ships  abroad,  and  to  hire  their 
seamen  abroad 

But  I  have  an  answer  for  both  of  these 
sources  of  criticism. 


As  far  OS  our  allies  are  concerned,  iheir 
future  welfare  depends  ou  the  stability  of 
the  U  S  dollar-  and  If,  tor  selfish  reasons 
they  destroy  the  full  faith  and  credit  uf  the 
American  economy,  they  will  be  ;*Tltlng  the 
epltnph  to  their  <iwn  country's  economy,  too 

.\8  far  as  .air  American  business  firms 
which  operate  the  '  runaway-flag"  ships  are 
concerned  they  h.ive,  in  the  l.ist  analysis 
an  oven  greater  stake  in  ihe  stability  of  the 
US   dollar  th.>n  our  .illles  do 

If  the  dollar  falls  to  maintain  lUs  strength 
then  the  American  economy  Is  going  to  be 
in  for  rough  times— .ind  the  ■runaway-flag" 
operators  are  going  to  be  as  disadvantaged 
a»  the  rest  of  our  soviet y  will  be 

These  "runaway"  operators  have  been  try- 
ing to  enjoy  the   best  of    two  world* 

i'hey  have  wanted  to  benefit  irom  the 
booming  US  economy,  but  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  contribute  to  it  either  In  Uixes 
or   in   fair   w.agcs   to   their   fellow   Americans 

I  think  they  have  helped  tn  bring  on  this 
crisis  which  the  American  dollar  now  f  ices — 
and   I   think   they   'hould    be  c.illed   upon 
forced.     If    neoeaaary      U)    help    defend     the 
dollar  now 

The  Admlnistratlotl  luu  said  that  the 
dollAr-gap  and  the  suruix  are  inextricably 
linked  together  and  us  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  entrusted  with  our  na- 
tional  tax  program.   I   accepli  that   analysis 

I  will,  therefore,  give  some  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  total  t.iz  situation  facing 
our  country — not  Just  the  need  for  a  surt^tx 
to  "cool  oS"  the  economy  and  not  Just  the 
need  for  action  to  stem  the  outflow  ol 
AmeMcun  gold. 

Let  me  emph;isi/.e  ;M(nln  my  belief  that  the 
.'olutlon  to  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
rests,  in  i  onslderablc  degree,  on  our  mer- 
chant marine 

The  time  has  come  to  make  this  clear  - 
to  the  .'Vdmlnistration.  to  foreign  shippers 
and  shipbuilders,  and  to  Ihosie  in  this  coun- 
try who  may  not  fully  appreciate  the  role 
thla  Industry  play*  in  our  commerce  and  de- 
fense. 

Now  14  the  time  to  move  forward  with  .i 
progr.^m  to  rebuild  our  merchant  fleet — and 
to  !>nfegu-'.rd  it  against  the  piracy  of  Its 
competitors,  who  have  the  advantage  both 
of  government  iubsidies  and  sweatohop 
wages,  and  who  use  this  advantage  to  the 
dlsadvanuge  of  ships  flying  the  American 
Hag. 

If  we  put  tax  money  Intelligently  into 
rebuilding  and  operating  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, we  can  produce  Uix  dolLurs  for  the  U.S. 
T'reasury  and  we  c.ui  j>ut  a  stop  tx)  the  out- 
flow of  American  dollars  through  our  Inter- 
ruttional   transportation   account. 

And  in  so  doing,  we  can  make  certain  that 
our  merchant  marine  fulhlls  its  role  In  our 
(.ociety. 


BAHRE'rr  UKtlKS  SPFCIAL  IMMI- 
GRATION VISAS  FOR  ITALIAN 
EARTHQUAKE  VICTIMS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WII  SON  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
the  ■>'cntlenuin  from  Ponn.sylvania  Mr. 
Barrett  1  may  extonti  liis  remarks  at  Ihii 
pouit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tu'iitleman 
from  California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Speaker,  every- 
one knows  by  heart  these  famous  '.vords 
engraved  on  the  base  of  the  Statute  of 
Liberty: 

bend  these,  the  home-less,  tempest-tost 
to  me,  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door. 


Ml-  Speaker,  on  Tue.sday.  January  :?n, 
1968,  I  introduced  H  R.  14943.  a  bill  to: 
the  relief  of  rriUiin  distres.sed  alien.s 

The  .American  people  and  the  Gov- 
eniment  of  this  treat  Nation  have  al- 
ways Renerouslv  responded  to  the  pliuht 
of  human  sutTeritm-  throughout  thf 
world  and  without  regard  to  the  race 
color,  or  creed  of  tho.se  who  have  .«;ut- 
fered.  We  have  a  history  of  opening  ou; 
doors  and  hearts  to  tho.se  .stricken  bv 
di.sast^^i:- 

Within  tile  I'ast  month  .'jcveral  eaith- 
ciuakes  have  devastated  areas  of  Sicily. 
It.ilv,  causing  extensive  destruction  of 
property  and  lo.ss  of  life. 

My  bill  will  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
2.0O0  special  immigration  vi.sas  to  Sicil- 
ians, who  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
place  of  residence  and  are  in  urgent 
need  of  assistance  for  the  es.sentials  ot 
life,  and  who  seek  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  immigrant's.  Tlie  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  spouse  and  children  of 
such  aliens,  if  accompanvine  or  follow- 
ing to  join,  may  be  i.vsiied  special  immi- 
grant \isas  notwithstanding  such 
numerical  limitation. 

The  dire  need  of  these  iieople.  made 
homeless  and  poon^r  than  most  poor, 
deserves  our  iienerous  con.=ideralion  of 
such  li'gi.slation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  In  otlier  past  instances,  the 
Congress  has  moved  promptly  and  liber- 
ally to  alle\iate  the  conditions  of  other 
peoples  in  similar  circumstances.  We 
can  do  no  less  in  this  in.stance.  I  iirce 
the  [irompt  consideration  and  approval 
of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress 


PRESIDENT  .iniTNSON'.-  T-ROFNT 
ECONOMIC  MEASURES  FOR  LTR- 
I!A\    .\M ERICA 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  :  Mr. 
BAFirtETTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPP:.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  obiec'tion. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
economic  report,  the  President  has  co- 
f-'pntly  .'■tated  the  basic  challent^cs  facins 
our  Nation,  and  has  proposed  wise,  ef- 
fective   measures   to   meet    them. 

Especially  meritorious  arc  the  Presi- 
dents  recommendations  for  s:-j!utionR  to 
the  problems  which  afthct  our  rreat 
cities. 

A-s  the  President  correctly  stated,  one 
I)a: tuularly  imiiortant  order  of  eco- 
nomic business  is  to  .scale  the  size  of  exist- 
ing elfective  progiams  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  urban  problems  which  il.ey  at- 
tack. 

Th.c  model  cities  program  is  a  power- 
ful weapon  against  urban  decay  in  our 
Nations  most  blifihted  neighborhoods — 
but  only  if  the  iiece.'^.sary  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  dramatic  nev.  api).oaclie.>  li  fed- 
erally subsidized  hou.sin«  developed  in 
the  past  2  years — such  as  rent  supple- 
ment 5,  ■  turnkey"  public  housin;-',  and 
below-inarkei  interest  lates— success- 
fully draw  the  private  sector  into  the  at- 


t  K-k  on  slum  housing.  But  if  these  pro- 
lams  are  to  succeed  in  providing  what 

nesident  Johnson  believes  the  Nation 
hould  provide— every  American  with  a 

^itcent  home  within  a  reasonable  period 
,;     tiiiie — there    must    be    addditional 

The  President's  proposal  to  multiply  by 
everal  times  the  cuiTcnt  rate  of  feder- 
•illy  assisted  housing  construction,  rec- 
,  -nizes  the  top  priority  which  Congress 
,,d  the  r;ation  must  tive  to  cUmmating 
ciwellinB  units  which  are  vnfit  for  human 
occupancy. 

We   must    mobilize    the    ITation  s    re- 
sources to  rebuild  and  reshape  the  cities. 
I're.s  dent  Johiiso:i  l-as  made  many  note- 
worthy   recommendations    along    these 
luies  'First,   (iheiio    residents   ought   to 
have  the  chance  to  be  trained  and  em- 
■  i(,yed  on  the  pro.iect  made  possible  by 
1  ecieral  housint'  and  urban  development 
i-rocrams.  Second,  our  vast  national  res- 
tv.oir  of  technological  talent  should  be 
tapped     and    directed    toward    solving 
many  critical  technical  problems  of  the 
c.ties-  How  can  we  build  decent,  well  con- 
structed housing  more  cheaply;  how  can 
we    solve    the    transportation    problems 
within  cities:  what  can  we  do  about  pol- 
'ution  and  other  forms  of  envh-onmental 
tcterioration?   We  look  with  hope  and 
confidence  to     the  President's  proposed 
Institute  for  Uiban  Development  to  pro- 
\de  some  answer   to   these   and  many 
other  important  urban-related  questions. 
As  the  President  stated  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report:  "The  auonies  of  our  cities 
v-iil  not  vield  easily  or  t,u'ckly."  Yet  the 
programs  the  President  has  outlined  will 
make  important,  visible  inroads  against 
urban  decay. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  posi- 
tive. ellecLive  contribution  he  has  made 
and  is  makins  in  tuminf;  the  American 
city  into  a  ihowcase— rather  than  a 
paradox— or  our  national  prosperity. 


CITIZEN'S  AD-VISOR Y  COUNCIL 
PROPOSED 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the   uentlemaii   Irom    New   Jersey    I  Mr. 

G\ll\gher1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Recohd  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

obieclion  to  the  request  oi  the  gentleman 

from  Cahfornia? 

Th.erc  v.-as  no  o'.jjeclion. 
:ir    GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  pleased  to  give  an  address 
before  the  Annual  Ma.uigement  Confer- 
ence   ill    Ne'A-    York    Cit:,-.    Durimr    that 
speech.  I  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
Citizen's  Advisory  Council  to  assist  the 
Congress  m  fully  evaluating  the  .mpact 
of    science    and    teclmology    upon    our 
society  I  do  not  beheve  I  need  to  explore 
the  necessity  for  such  a  council  at  any 
preat  lenmh  at  this  time.  Let  me  state 
briefly  that  I  have  been  disturbed  by  re- 
cent indications  that  our  technology  is 
impinging    upon    traditional    American 
values     I    believe    that    .such    a    council 
would  help  to  strike  a  balance  between 
sophisticated   electronic   advances,   par- 
i  cula-'ly  in  the  field  of  surveillance,  and 


laws  which  reflect  an  older  and  possibly 
outdated  mechanical  methodology. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  I  have  seen 
how  computer  based  mformation  systems 
are  radically  altering  communication  be- 
tween all  levels  and  groups  within  Amer- 
ica. Research  activity,  particularly  withm 
the   social   sciences,   has   reached   such 
towering  proportions  that  decisionmak- 
ers as  well  as  the  various  researchers  and 
professors  within    the    disciplines,    are 
being  submerged  in  an  iimundaticn  ol 
potentially   valuable   findnias.   In   order 
to  make  some  sense  cut  of  all  this  expen- 
diture  of   time  and   money— frequently 
Federal  funds,  let  me  ado— it  is  essential 
that  we  learn  to  channel  this  How  of  in- 
formation into  a  utilizable  form. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  very  happy  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
announced  today  the  foi-mation  of  a 
Special  Commission  on  the  Social  bci- 
ences  V/hile  I  intend  to  continue  to  pre.ss 
for  a  council  specifically  oriented  toward 
informing  the  Congress  of  the  thrust  ot 
scientific  and  technological  nmovaticn. 
it  is  apparent  that  this  newly  e.^tablisncd 
Commission  will  address  itself  to  the 
similar  problems  in  the  social  sciences. 

This  Commission  has  a  wide  range  of 
expertise,  as  its  members  aro  drawn  from 
the  academic  community  as  well  as  tnc 
mass  media.  It  will  l^rin:-  a  cross-dis- 
cipUnary  focus  to  bear  on  the  problems 
involved  in  using  social  science  research 
in  the  process  of  decisiomnakmg  witnln 
the  Government.  .  ,    ^   ,     „,.; 

Mr  Speaker,  the  riis'.in-ui^hcd  Amen- 
cans  whA  compose  the  Special  Commis- 
sion on  the  Social  Scicr.c-s  have,  as  a 
basic  goal,  the  improving  of  communica- 
tion and  colla'ooration  between  the  social 
and  natural  sciences,  with  s'pecial  ein- 
ohasis    on    tHe    en- ineerin-    -M-ofessi^n. 
The  National  Science  Foundation,  under 
congressional    f'anding     authority,    has 
made  many  contributions  in  t!ie  past  to 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  research  and 
its  relevance  to  the  func'Lionnig  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  confident  this  Commission 
will  assist  in  translating  the  ''informa- 
tion explosion"   into   a   'knowledge  ex- 
plosion"  and   hopefully   explode   a   fcv^ 
firecrackers  of  wisdom  as  well. 


Mr  Trudeau  McElhiney,  who  put  his 
deep  personal  faith  in  God  to  work  in 
his  daily  life  as  an  example  worthy  ot 
emulation  by  all  men. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  McElhiney  and  his 
contribution  to  our  community  and  his 
fellow   man   was   noted   and   succinctly 
st-ted  in  an  editorial  on  January  1.  1968, 
in  the  Nashville  Banner.  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
fnis  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
'^KUDF..^v  McElhiney 
C-'ii-isU-^^n  f.-cntleman— no  term  c  nild  IvM- 
t.T  dt-.'scribe  the  character  of  Irudeau  H.  Mc- 
Llhin.-v   whose  untimely  pa.sslng  ha*  brought 
Mv-.ck  and  sadness  into  a  multitude  ot  lues, 
including  those  of  this  newspaper,  uf  whom 
l-»    ws    i.-i    c.-leemed    associat-o— in    H-s    me- 
chan^ca'.  department     lor  more  than  a  score 

""'rride  ;nd  siiiU  roltectcd  in  his  work  I'S 
r,rnitcr  -and  devotion  to  every  rt  sponsibilitv. 
IttiT'v  as  composing  room  foreman  for  tne 
Newsnaper  Printing  c,  rporation.  In  that.  u.s 
,n  every  i-.ssiEnment  ol  his  life,  his  influence 
w:is  for  good:  faithful  to  the  moral  standards 
L^t  r.oljle  precept  and  practice. 

For  Trudeau  McElhiney  lived  by  his  renp- 
,  ,n:  ..  lunuster  of  the  Church  of  Christ— 
pre.ichniR  bv  e.^iample  daily,  us  m  his  pulpit 
,,n  Sunday.  Tireless  in  his  consecration,  he 
lii;c>d  his  "relativclv  brief  span  of  yt-ars  witn 
incalcu;ub:eEer\1ce. 

Beloved  of  his  family,  lie  enl<,yed  no  less 
the  admiration.  resi>ect  and  alfection  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  daily  contact.  And 
these  share  the  souse  of  Iocs,  the  pers<.nal 
bereavement,  occasioned  by  the  news  of  lus 
de..tii. 


TRUDEAU  IVIcELHINEY 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr 
SD'-aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tl'e  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Fulton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recofd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

'^h'^  r.PEAKER  pro  tcnr.xr.-o  Is  mere 
objection  to  the  r--'jesi  ci  th"  --ntieman 
fro:n  California? 

There  was  no  cbjeclion. 
^-  ■  FULTON  ol  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
erV.iy  community  of  l^Ietropolitan  Nash- 
ville-Davidson County,  Tenn.,  recently 
mourned  the  -passing  of  Mr,  Trudeau 
McElhiney. 

During  tiicir  lifetimes,  men  leave  their 
marlvs  on  society  and  community  m  a 
number  of  wavs;  some  do  it  by  tneir 
contri'outiciis.  some  do  it  by  their  ac- 
tions, wlrile  oiiiers  are  remembered  for 
Vi"  example  they  set  in  their  personal 
1  vs  for  otiiers.  Such  was  the  case  of 


EHL     ON     ^lANDATOrtY     SEKTEl.'CE 

Fon  i:ank  robbery 

Mr  CTIARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
'^Dcaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ;'entleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Fut  TON  ]  mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RcconD  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Ibe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tncre 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Ih'^re  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FLT-TON  of  T?nnc£.see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  hear  much  talk  today  about 
the  alarming  growth  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence m  this  ration,  and  yet  we  see  very 
little  being  done  about  it.  In  fact  the 
people  arc  becoming  so  alanned  and  di£- 
rusted  that,  in  their  frustration  at  the 
seeming  inactivity  in  combating  crime, 
thev  are  blaming  Con-.-ress  and  the  tcu- 
erai  Government  for  not  carrying  us  re- 
sponsibility   m    maintaining     law    and 

order.  ,     , 

Actually  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
■<-hich  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Cov- 
t'rnmciit  can  or  should  do.  The  mainte- 
nance of  local  law  and  order  is  and 
s'lould  be  a  duty  of  local  government  We 
iiave  a  responsibility  at  the  Federal  level 
t  ,  support  and  assist  local  effort,  but  we 
have  no  desire  or  need  for  Federal  inter- 
vention in  local  law  enforcement  or  a 
Federal  police  force  to  maintain  law  and 

However,  there  is  one  area  in  particular 
vkhere  the  Federal  Goveniment  does 
have  a  primary  responsibUity.  This  is  m 
the  r-ld  of  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
robberies.  As  in  other  categories  of  crime. 
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inar'.n«>  properly — and  wp  have  not  uUllz«l  it 
properly  irtr  20  year9--t!icn  we  wouldnt  have 
any  ppob'.em  to  deal  v'.li\  Vxl.tv 

Our  f'TPi^n  trucle  n.n  (leen  (rrowlns!  by 
lenpa  and  bounds  evfr  since  tbe  end  of  World 
W^r  n— and  ill  btit  ,\  frirtlon  of  1  percent 
of  this  trade  travels  by  ship 

The  sad  f  vrt  of  the  mntter.  however,  la  that 
more  i.nd  mire  ->f  this  -onnatje  travels  aboard 
ships  tlylri?  the   nags  of  other  nations 

I  don't  in'end  '.o  bore  you  with  a  long  lec- 
ture vbout  in*ern.itlon<U  rjtide — but  let  me 
make  one  sinip'.e  jxiint 

W.Ten  our  international  trade — either  ex- 
ports or  importB--  travels  v>n  ships  of  other 
nations  money  flows  out  ">f  the  United 
States — in  the  form  of  wages  to  foreign  irow- 
men  and  profit*  to  forelsfn  shipowners 

On  the  other  hand,  when  our  exporta  or 
imports  travel  on  American-flag  vessels,  we 
keep  -he  dollars  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause American  sailors  spend  their  wages  In 
Americin  (x-irts.  ship-owners  buy  their  luel 
♦nil  prrvtslons  In  Anierlciin  ports  ind  the 
vessels  are  built  and  repaired  in  American 
yards 

Whafs  more,  the  wages  and  profits  paid 
to  American  sailors  and  American  oihlpowners 
rettirrrraxes  to  the  U  S  Treasury  — and  wages 
and  profits  paid  to  foreign  seamen  and  for- 
eign ihlpr.wners  contribute  nothing  to  the 
U  S  Treasury 

So  we  are  Uxiking  at  the  greatest  >lngle 
potential  for  correcting  tl.e  balnnce-of-pay- 
ment.3  problem  when  we  look  at  the  US 
merchant  marine 

Yet   the   Administration   has   ignored   this 

Instead,  it  has  begun  to  zero  in  on  our 
Import-export  trade — as  though  this  trade 
exlstj  Independently  of  "xir  merchant  marine 

J'.i.'t  a  day  or  two  ago,  Under-Secretarv  of 
State  Katzenbach  stiggested  t!-.e  possibility 
that  two  ?teps  might  be  taken 

The  United  States  he  --aid  might  attempt 
to  encourage  exports  by  giving  special  tax 
credits  to  American  firms  which  ship  their 
goods  abroad 

•And,  he  said,  we  might  discourage  some 
lmp<irTa  ^y  Imposing  an  adtled  tax  on  goods 
coming  Into  the  country. 

Now  these  are  suggestions  which  I  am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  at  this  time — for  they 
raise  largt  .(uesilons  of  tarirt  wars,  and  about 
the  free  fli.w  ot  trade  between  nallons.  which 
are  dlsttirbing  to  me 

I  will  say  this,  however 

\ny  moves  that  we  do  make  in  this  di- 
rection of  making  international  trade  the 
servant  of  the  American  people.  Insofar  as 
correcting  tiie  Diilance  of  payments  Is  con- 
cerned, must  be  made  with  the  thought  of 
utilizing  jur  merchant  marine. 

Therefore  a  much  more  intriguing  pro- 
piTsal  would  be  to  consider  approaching  the 
Impi.irt-export  question  this  way: 

Th.it  we  give  special  tax  credits  to  Ameri- 
can firms  which  ship  their  g<.M.ids  abroad — 
provided  fiey  itiip  them  on  American-flag 
vesxeh. 

That  we  impose  an  extra  tax  on  Imports^ 
UHie<3  those  imports  arc  curried  on  Ameri- 
can-flag veisels. 

Taken  together,  these  two  steps  might 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  reli- 
ance on  ships  flying  the  flags  ot  other  na- 
tions— a  reliance  which  today  results  in 
about  93  percent  of  all  our  import-export 
commerce  traveling  aboard  foreign  ships. 

We  might,  in  effect,  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone-  We  mtgnt  regain  a  favorable 
balance-of-payments  position,  and  we  might 
regain  our  lost  supremacy  on  the  high  seas. 

I  realize  there  will  be  arguments  against 
this  arguments  that  will  come  from  our 
allies  overseas  and  from  the  American  cor- 
porations which  have  chosen,  for  whatever 
region,  to  register  their  ships  abroad,  and 
build  their  ships  abroad,  and  to  hire  their 
seimen  abroad 

But  I  have  an  answer  for  both  of  these 
sources  of  criticism. 


As  far  as  our  allies  are  concerned,  their 
future  welfiire  deiiends  on  the  stability  of 
the  U  S  dollnr  and  If.  for  selfish  reasons, 
they  destroy  the  full  faith  and  credit  ot  the 
AmerlCiin  economy,  they  will  be  writing  the 
epitaph  to  their  own  country's  economy,  too 

As  f.ir  as  our  American  business  hrms 
which  operate  the  'runaway-flag"  ships  are 
concerned  'hey  have.  In  the  List  unalysls 
an  even  greater  stake  in  ihe  stability  of  the 
U  S.  dollar  ihnn  our  .dlles  do 

If  the  dolliir  falls  to  maintain  Its  strength 
then  the  American  economy  Is  going  to  be 
in  for  rough  times  -and  the  'runaway-flag' 
operators  are  going  to  be  as  disadvantaged 
as  the  rest  of  our  society  will  be 

These  "runaway"  operators  h.ive  been  Ty- 
ing to  enjoy  the  best  of   two  worlds. 

They  hu\e  wanted  to  benefit  from  the 
boomii^g  U  S.  economy,  but  they  have  been 
unwilling  to  contribute  to  it.  either  in  taxes 
or  In  fair   wages  to  their  fellow  Americans 

I  '.hink  they  ha\e  helpe<l  to  bring  on  this 
crisis  which  the  Amertcati  dollnr  now  ftices — 
and   I   think    thev   should   l>e  c.illed   upon 
forced.    If    neoesaary     to    help    defend    the 
dollar  now 

Die  Administration  h.ia  said  that  the 
dollar-gap  niid  the  surtax  are  inextricably 
linked  together  and.  us  a  member  of  the 
Hou.*e  Committee  entrusted  with  our  na- 
tional   tax   program.   I   accept   that   analysis 

I  will,  therefore,  give  y:ime  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  total  U\x  situation  facing 
our  country — not  Just  the  need  for  a  .surt.ix 
to  "cool  oH"  the  economy  .md  not  Just  the 
need  lor  action  to  stem  the  Liutflow  of 
American  -;old. 

Let  me  emphasize  .igaln  my  belief  that  the 
.-oluilou  to  the  balauce-of-paymentfi  deficit 
rests,  in  considerable  degree,  ■m  our  mer- 
chant  marine 

The  time  lias  come  to  make  this  clear  - 
to  the  Administration,  to  foreign  shippers 
and  shipbuilders,  and  to  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  may  not  fully  ap|>reclate  the  role 
this  industry  plays  In  our  commerce  nnd  de- 
lense 

Now  IS  the  time  to  move  forward  with  .i 
progr.im  to  rebuild  our  merchant  fleet — and 
to  iafegtiv.rd  It  ngalnst  the  piracy  of  Its 
competitors,  who  have  the  advantage  both 
of  government  subsidies  and  sweatshop 
wages,  .ind  who  use  this  .idvantage  to  the 
dlsRdvnntnge  of  ships  flying  the  American 
flag 

If  we  put  t.ix  money  intelligently  into 
rebuilding  and  operating  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, we  can  produce  tax  dolLus  for  the  US. 
Treaiury  and  we  can  put  a  stop  to  the  out- 
flow jf  .American  dollars  through  our  inter- 
national   transportation   account. 

And  in  so  doing,  we  c-an  make  certain  that 
our  merchant  marine  fulfills  lis  role  in  our 
society 


BARRETT  UliC.KS  Sl'KCTAL  IMMI- 
GRATION VISAS  FOR  ITALIAN 
EARTHQUAKE  VICTIMS 

Mr      CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  '-icntleman  from  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
B.^pRETTI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  tins 
point  in  the  Rei.oru  and  to  include  e.x- 
tranetius  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i.;entleman 
from  California? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one knows  by  heart  the.>^e  famous  words 
engraved  on  the  ba.se  of  the  Statute  of 
Liberty: 

Send  the.se.  the  home-less,  tempest-tost 
to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
cjoor. 


Mr  Si>eaker.  on  Tuesday,  January  30, 
1968  I  introduced  H  R.  14943.  a  bill  f-: 
thf  rehef  of  certain  distressed  aliens. 

The  American  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  threat  Nation  have  al- 
ways i;e!ieiously  responded  to  the  plmh; 
of  human  suffering — throughout  the 
world  and  without  regard  to  the  race, 
color,  or  creed  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered. We  have  a  history  of  oiJeninc;  our 
doors  and  hearts  to  those  stricken  bv 
disasters 

Within  the  past  month  .several  earth- 
ciuakes  liave  devastated  areas  of  Sicily. 
Italv.  causine  e.xtensive  destruction  of 
property  and  lo.ss  of  life. 

Mv  bill  will  authorize  the  is.sviance  of 
2.000  .-pecial  Immigration  vi.sas  to  Sicil- 
ians, who  are  tmable  to  return  to  ;heir 
place  of  residence  and  are  in  ureent 
need  of  assistance  for  the  essentials  of 
life,  and  who  .-^eek  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  immigrants  Tlie  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  the  spouse  and  children  of 
such  aliens,  if  accompanvinc  or  follow- 
ing to  join,  may  be  i.ssued  special  immi- 
grant vi.sas  notwithstandinc  such 
numerical  limitation. 

The  dire  need  of  the.se  people,  made 
homeless  and  piwrer  than  most  i)oor. 
deserves  our  'renerous  consideration  of 
such  loci.slation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  In  other  past  instances,  the 
Conu-ress  has  moved  jjromptly  and  liber- 
ally to  alle\iate  the  conditions  of  other 
IX'oples  in  similar  circumstances.  We 
can  do  no  less  in  this  instance.  I  iirce 
the  prompt  consideration  and  approval 
of  this  IcKislation  by  the  Coneress. 


PRESinENT  .IOHNRON'.=^  URGENT 
ECONOMIC  MEA.-^URFS  FOR  UR- 
I5AN   AMERICA 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  :..sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Kentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
B.xrr^ETTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  jioint  in  the  Reccrd  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  nARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
ecoMfmic  lej) ort.  the  President  has  co- 
iicntly  stated  the  basic  challen'-:cs  facins 
our  Nation,  and  has  proposed  wise,  ef- 
fective  measures   to   meet    them. 

E.specially  meritorious  are  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  solutions  to 
the  problems  which  afflict  our  preat 
cities. 

As  the  President  correctly  stated,  one 
paiticularly  imjxtrtant  order  of  eco- 
nomic business  is  to  scale  the  size  of  exist- 
ing ellective  programs  to  the  ma^'n.tude 
of  the  urban  problems  v.hich  tliey  at- 
tack. 

The  model  cities  proi^^ram  is  a  power- 
ful weapon  against  urban  decay  in  our 
Nation's  most  blis^hted  neiah'oorhoods— 
but  only  if  the  neces.sary  funds  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  dramatic  ncv.  approaches  to  fed- 
erally subsidized  housin:4  developed  in 
the  past  2  years — such  as  rent  supple- 
ments, "turnkey"  public  housing,  and 
below-nuuket  interest  rates— success- 
fully draw  the  private  sector  into  the  at- 


t  .ck  on  slum  housing.  But  if  these  pro- 
rams  are  to  succeed  in  providing  what 
president  Johnson  believes  the  Nation 
-hnuld  provide— every  American  with  a 
>tecent  home  within  a  reasonable  period 
■f     j^ime — there    must    be    addditional 

rhe  President's  proposal  to  multiply  by 
rveral  times  the  current  rate  of  feder- 
ally assisted  housing  construction,  rec- 
o'iiizes  the  top  priority  which  Congress 
..d  the  Nation  must  i-ive  to  eliminating 
d'.vclling  ur.its  which  are  unfit  for  human 
occupancy. 

We    must    mobilize    the    Nations    re- 
sources to  lebuild  and  reshape  the  cities. 
President  Johnson  has  made  many  note- 
worthy   recommendations    along    these 
Mnes,    First,   phctto    residents   ought   to 
have  the  chance  to  be  trained  and  em- 
;  n.ved  on  the  project  made  possible  by 
!'[4eral  housing  and  urban  development 
piocrams.  Second,  our  vast  national  res- 
i '  voir  of  technological  talent  should  be 
tapped    and    directed     toward    solving 
inanv  critical  technical  pi'oblcms  of  the 
dies:  How  can  we  build  decent,  well  con- 
structed housin=  more  cheaply;  how  can 
we    solve    the    transportation    problems 
withm  cities:  what  can  we  do  about  pol- 
lution and  other  forms  of  environmental 
deterioration?   We  look  with  hope  and 
confidence  to     the  President's  proposed 
Institute  for  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
\ide  some   answer   to   these   and  many 
other  important  urban-related  questions. 
\s  the  President  stated  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report:  "The  aconies  of  our  cities 
vill  not  vi3ld  easily  or  r,u'ckly."  Yet  the 
piocrams  the  President  has  outlined  will 
make  important,  vi.^ible  i^ii'oads  cgainst 
irrban  decay. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  posi- 
tive ell'ective  ccntribution  he  has  made 
and  is  makina:  in  turning  the  American 
city  into  a  showcase— rather  than  a 
paradox— or  our  national  prosperity. 


CITIZEN'S  ADVTSORY  COUNCIL 
PROPOSED 

Mr.  CHARLES  II.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  osk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ^entlcman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
GALLAGHER  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECor.D  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  the  -.cntleman 
from  CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
:ir    GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  pleased  to  rive  an  address 
before  the  Amiual  Maaagcment  Confer- 
ence   in   New    York    City.    Durins    that 
•speech    I  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
Citizens  Advisory  Council  to  assist  the 
Conm-ess  m  fully  evaluating  the  .mpact 
of    science    and    techirology    upon    our 
society.  I  do  not  behcve  I  need  to  explore 
the  necessity  for  such  a  council  at  any 
'Veat  lensth  at  this  time.  Let  me  state 
bviefly  that  I  have  been  disturbed  by  re- 
rent  indications  that  our  technology  is 
impinging    upon    traditional    Amencari 
values     I    believe    that    .such    a    council 
would  lielp  to  strike  a  balance  between 
sophisticated   electronic   advances,   par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  surveillance,  and 


laws  which  reflect  an  older  and  ixjssibly 
outdated  mechanical  methodology. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  I  have  seen 
how  computer  based  information  systems 
are  radically  altering  conmiunication  be- 
tween all  levels  and  f;roups  within  Amer- 
ica Research  activity,  particularly  within 
the   social   sciences,    has   reached   such 
towering  proportions  that  decisionmak- 
ers as  well  as  the  various  researchers  and 
professors  within    the    disciplines,    are 
being  submerped  in  an  innundaticn  of 
potentially   valuable   findinus.   In   order 
to  make  some  sense  cut  of  all  this  expen- 
diture  of   time   and   money— frequently 
Federal  funds,  let  me  ada— it  is  essential 
that  we  learn  to  chanirel  this  f.ow  of  in- 
formation into  a  utilizable  form. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  very  happy  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
announced  today  the  fonnation  of  a 
Special  Commission  on  the  Social  Sci- 
ences V/hile  I  intend  to  continue  to  press 
for  a  council  spccificaHy  oriented  toward 
informing  the  Congress  of  the  thrust  of 
scientific  and  technological  innovation 
it  is  apparent  that  this  newly  established 
Commission  will  address  itself  to  the 
similar  problems  in  the  social  sciences. 

This  Commission  has  a  wide  range  ot 
expertise,  as  its  members  aro  drawn  from 
the  academic  community  as  well  as  tne 
mass  media.  It  will  brine  a  cross-dis- 
ciplinary focus  to  bear  on  the  problems 
involved  in  using  social  science  research 
in  the  process  of  dccisioi-anakmg  witnln 
the  Government.  .  ,    ..  ,     „..; 

Mr  Speaker,  the  rti.s:!n::iuished  Ameii- 
crns  who  compose  the  Special  Commis- 
.sion  on  the  Social  Scioncr^s  have,  as  a 
basic  goal,  the  imprGviiig  of  communica- 
tion and  collaboration  between  the  social 
and  natural  scienc:s.  with  .special  em- 
ohasis    on    t'^e    rn'inccrin-    protes.=icn. 
The  National  Science  Foundation,  under 
congressional     funding     authority,    has 
made  many  contributions  m  the  past  to 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  research  and 
its  relevance  to  the  functioning  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  confident  this  Commission 
will  assist  in  translating  the  ''informa- 
tion  explosion'   into  a  "knowledge  ex- 
plosion"  and   hopefully    explode    a   few 
firecrackers  of  wisdom  cs  well. 


Mr  Trudeau  McElhiney,  who  put  his 
deep  personal  faith  in  God  to  work  in 
his  daily  life  as  an  example  worthy  ol 
emulation  by  all  men. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  McElhiney  and  his 
contribution  to  our  community  and  his 
fellow   man   was   noted   and   succiiictly 
stated  in  an  editorial  on  January  1,  1968, 
in  the  Nashville  Banner.  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
Tkudic.m'  McElhiney 
f'nislv.n  (.'cntleman—no  term  could   iMt- 
l,.r  describe  the  character  ol  Trudeau  H.  M.'- 
nhint'V   whose  untimely  pa.s.sing  has  Ijroueht 
^h'lck  '.viui  sadness  into  a  multitude  of  Iive.=  , 
incUulmg  th(^  of  this  newspaper,  ul   whom 
1  p    -v  s     .n    cPteemed    :,ssociat<>— in    ius    me- 
chanical dcp.atmein,-  lor  more  than  a  .-core 

"  Pride  and  i^klll  reflccuxl  m  his  work  as 
nr.ntcr  and  dcvotu,n  to  every  rc<=p'msibihtv. 
1  at.T'v  as  comtjosinc  room  foreman  for  the 
^-ew.s7^aper  Printine  Corporation.  In  that,  as 
in  cverv  assicnment  oi  his  life,  his  inliuinve 
Nv„s  for  cood:  faithful  to  the  moral  stand.-irds 
uf  noble  precept  and  practice. 

For  Trudeau  McElhiney  lived  by  his  relip- 
i  ,n'  a  minister  ul  the  Church  vl  Chr.st- 
preaching  bv  example  dally,  as  m  his  pulpit 
<,n  Sunday.  Tireless  in  his  con.secration.  lie 
lilled  ills  relatively  brief  .'-pan  of  years  -.vii;! 
nicalruluble  ser'v-lce. 

Beloved  of  liis  iamily.  he  en'uyed  ^  "'ss 
tne  admiration,  respect  and  alfectiun  ol  those 
v.Th  whom  he  came  in  daily  contact.  And 
these  Shu  re  the  sense  of  loes.  the  personal 
bereavement.  >  ccisioucd  by  the  r-ews  of  his 
de..t.i. 


TRUDEAU  McELHINEY 
Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
FuLTONl  may  extend  liis  rcmarlis  ?X  this 
point  in  the  Recopd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

--h^^  r.pEAKER  pro  tcnn:o:'C.  Ts  there 
obj^ect^on  to  the  rr-;uest  c:  th"  '-r-ntleman 
ivom  California? 
There  was  no  cb.iect'.on. 
:\-  ■  FULTON  of  TenncE.:ee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er my  community  of  :>Ietropolitan  Nash- 
ville-Davidson Countv,  Tenn.,  recently 
mourned  the  passing  of  Mr.  Trudeau 
McElhiney.  ,  ._. 

During  their  lifetimes,  men  leave  their 
m^'-l-s  on  society  and  community  m  a 
ivAV-itev  of  ways:  some  do  it  by  their 
contributicns.  some  do  it  by  their  ac- 
tions, wliile  others  are  remembered  for 
the  example  they  set  in  thdir  personal 
1  v-s  fcr  others.  Such  was  the  case  ot 


F'TTL  ON  MANDATOIcY  SEKTEIX'E 
FOP.  1>ANK  R03BERY 
Mr  CHARLES  H.  V/ILSON.  Mr. 
'='-'3caker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  uentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
FvLTONl  mav  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recghd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tl'C  SPFA.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Lcntleman 
from  California? 

-  j-joj.Q  v.-as  no  objection. 
Air  FLXTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
S':*c-kcr  we  hear  much  tall;  today  about 
Ihe  "alarming  growth  cf  crime  and  vio- 
Irnce  in  this  Nation,  and  yet  we  sec  very 
little  being  done  about  it.  In  fact  tnc 
people  are  becomiiig  .so  alarnied  and  dis- 
c-usted  that,  in  their  frustration  at  tne 
.seeming  inactivity  m  combating  crime. 
they  are  blaming  Congress  and  the  l:cd- 
er-i  Govcrnn-icnt  lor  not  carrying  lis  re- 
..ponsibiiity    in    maintaining     law    and 

order.  ^     ,„„, 

Actually  there  is  not  a  '-:reat  deal 
■'•I'j-ch  the- Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  or  should  do.  The  mainte- 
nance of  local  law  and  order  is  and 
-••lould  be  a  duty  of  local  government  We 
liave  a  responsibility  at  the  Federal  level 
to  -support  and  assist  local  effort,  but  we 
have  no  desire  cr  need  for  Federal  inter- 
vention in  local  law  enforcement  or  a 
Federal  police  force  to  maintain  law  and 

°\lowcver.  there  is  one  area  in  particular 
where  the  Federal  Government  does 
liave  a  primary  responsibUity.  Tins  is  m 
the  feld  of  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
robberies  As  in  other  categories  of  crime, 
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the   increase   in   the   incidence   of   bank 
robberies   has  oscalatfd   lapidlv 

Durln*?  the  calendar  year  of  1967  there 
was  an  averaKe  of  at  least  one  bank  rob- 
bery every  2  weeks  in  my  home  district 
of  Nashville-Davidson  County  and  at 
brunch  facilities  in  the  middle  Tennes- 
see area 

Accordinij  to  the  U  S  attorney  general 
for  middle  Tennessee  Gilbert  Merrltt. 
my  district  is  not  an  exce[)tion  Nation- 
ally, from  1960  to  1966.  bank  robberies 
have  increased  in  the  United  States  by 
154  percent 

Our  modern  suburban  bank  branches 
have  been  designed  t-o  make  access  as 
convenient  as  possible  for  the  motoring 
public  This  has  also  proved  a  b<x)n  to 
tlie  motori/fd  bank  robber 

Our  bankin-  institutions  liavc  also 
felt  that  It  IS  better  to  olTer  no  resistance 
to  the  bank  robber  rather  than  risk  the 
:M:urv  or  death  of  employees  or  ciis- 
;  liners  The  days  of  the  ninnint-'  Liun 
battle  -with  bank  robbers  and  bank 
guards  ntj  longer  apply 

The  prospect  of  bemt?  sunned  down 
has  ^'i-eatly  diminished,  and  bank  rob- 
bers have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
situation  The  situailun  has  reached  the 
point  where  even  amateur  bandits  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  successful  bank 
holdups 

It  IS  apparent  that  the  penalties  now 
exacted  under  title  18.  chapter  103.  sec- 
tion 2113  of  the  United  States  Code  have 
faikxi  to  provide  sufficient  punishment 
to  deter  the  criminal  element  from  at- 
tempting: or  carrymu  out  bank  robberies. 
I  am.  therefore,  today  introducing 
leuislation  which  would  call  for  a  man- 
dator>-  sentence  of  not  less  than  JO  years, 
with  parole  considerations  to  be  made 
no  earlier  han  10  years,  in  any  case  of 
bank  robbery  or  attempted  bank  rob- 
bery-, reuardless  of  the  amount  of  money 
Involved,  or  whether  weapons  of  any 
nature  were  used  in  the  robbery  This 
would  be  the  minimum  sentence 

The  full  stoiT  of  the  situation  m  my 
district  and  in  middle  Tennessee  is 
spelled  out  in  an  article  by  Reporter  Jim 
Squires  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
The  problems  cited  apply  throuKhout 
our  Nation,  and  I  submit,  at  this  time, 
the  inclusion  of  this  article  in  the  Rei- 
uRD.  alonji  with  a  copy  of  my  proposed 
legislation,  as  follows: 

.\  80  •  Increase  in  bank  robberies  \n  Middle 
Tennessee  .mnually  is  causing  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  so  many  headaches  even  the 
children  of  FBI  igents  are  sjjggesllng  ways 
to  Slop  them 

The  7-vear-olU  son  of  FBI  agent  Henderson 
HlUin  recently  suggested  to  his  father  that 
each  bank  be  equipped  with  trap  duors  In 
trout  of  teller  windows  .md  a  tiger  in  the 
basement 

When  the  bandit  steps  up  to  the  win- 
dow." said  Tlmmy.  you  Just  push  a  button 
and  down  he  goes  to  the  tiger" 

I»nt  laugh,"  says  U3.  Atty.  Gilbert 
Merntt  "Thafs  as  good  as  anything  we  ve 
come  up  with  ■ 

The  recent  boom  in  the  bank  robbing 
bu'sinebis  is  a  cle.ur  Indication  that  police 
and  federal  agents  may  need  a  tiger  in  the 
b.inks  to  halt  the  siege. 

TWENTY-sIX    TI.N.ES    IN     1967 

M:ad;e  Tennessee  *5anks  were  held  up  by 
.i.'uied  bandlto  26  times  dviring  1967.  with  a 
total  take  of  slightly  more  '.han  a  quarter 
ol  a  million  dollars    The  loaa  figure  is  equal 


to  5';  of  the  toUil  »5  million  taken  in  .ill 
the  bank  robberies  In  the  United  States  in 
196« 

T.'iese  figures  reprejenl  only  money  t.iken 
m  daring  daylight  holdups  'it  federally-ln- 
.sured  institutions  Money  lost  In  bank  bur- 
glaries IT  in  the  theft  of  deposits  en  ri>ute 
to  banks  are  not  included 

The  28  robberies  this  year  is  10  more  than 
occurred  m  Middle  Tennessee  In  1986.  and 
16    more    than    were    pulled    off    in    1965 

NOT    WORLD    CAPITAL 

But,  contrnry  to  public  opinion.  Nashville 
Is  not  the  "iMnk  robbery  capital  of  the 
wiirld  ■■ 

The  increase  locally  is  Just  part  "f  a 
nationwide  irrnd."  says  Merrltt,  the  mjin 
chunted  with  the  responsibility  of  prosecut- 
ing federal  law  violators  From  1960  to 
1966  bank  robberies  increised  In  this  coun- 
try  lo4',  " 

Eriorls  to  compare  Najshville  with  cities 
of  comparable  size  were  5t>-inled  because  the 
Peder.ll  Bureiiu  of  Investigation,  the  chief 
source  for  crime  statistics,  does  not  release 
figures    on    bank    robberies   alone 

.Ml  FBI  reports  Include  bank  stlckups  in 
•.he  major  crime  classification  of  robberies. 
.^s  a  result,  local  police  ilcp.Artments— the 
original  sources  lor  FBI  statistics — also 
ijroiip  the  bank  holdups  with  other  rob- 
beries 

But  law  enforcement  .mcers  readily  id- 
mlt  Nashville  and  most  oilier  Metropolitan 
.ireas  are  being  hit  by  daring  bank  robbers 
much    too    frequently. 

They    .ittrlbute    the    rise    to    two    factors: 

The  increase  in  the  number  ol  conven- 
iently located  branch  banks  in  the  suburbs 

The  well-established  policy  of  non-resist- 
ance among  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  a  policy  which  did  not  always 
exist. 

m  the  days  of  the  James  gang,  and  even 
.is  late  as  John  Dllllnger  and  Bonnie  Clyde. 
it  was  not  unusual  lor  a  bank  employe  to 
pull  a  v;un  and  flghl  lor  his  Uepu^its 

ARMED    OtJARDS 

Before  the  surge  of  branch  banking,  the 
larger  financial  institutions  usually  em- 
ployed .vrmed  guards  whi;«e  chief  duty  was 
to  prevent  any  unautliorued  withdrawals. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  bank  robbery 
i^.ing  to  leave  in  a  blaze  of  gunhre.  with  two 
or  three  of  their  number  lying  dead  or 
■.voiinded  on  the  bank  floor. 

But  with  the  coming  of  large  insurance 
ompanles  willing  to  Insure  banking  Insti- 
tutions against  holdup  losses  came  instruc- 
tions :roni  bank  officials  to  "let  ihem  have 
the  money  " 

It  Is  cheaper  to  pay  increased  premiums, 
they  said,  than  to  risk  the  life  on  -in  em- 
ploye or  to  provoke  a  shix>ting  Incident  that 
might  brand  the  bank  an  unsafe  place  to 
do  business  A  dead  or  wounded  can  cost  tha 
bank  more  than  bunk  robberies 

NO    RESISTANCE 

In  the  26  stickups  in  Middle  Tennessee 
this  year,  no  employe  ottered  resistance.  And 
the  only  injury  reported  ;unong  bank  em- 
ployes was  .1  .scratch  on  the  neck  of  a  woman 
teller  who  was  pushed  around  by  a  knife 
brandishing  bandit 

In  all  but  three  msuinces.  the  bandits  got 
away  clean  on  the  day  of  the  robbery.  One 
Metro  policeman  was  shot  during  a  gunflght 
in  trying  to  apprehend  one  bandit.  The  two 
others  were  captured  without  incident 

Bank  offlclals  are  almost  unanimous  In 
support  of  the  non-resistance  policy.  Their 
feeling  was  best  summed  up  by  Carmack  Ar- 
mislead.  a  senior  vice  president  of  First  Amer- 
ic  111  Natioiiiil  Bunk. 

"The  feeling  among  all  our  offlclals  is  that 
we  would  rather  be  cleaned  out  than  to  take 
a  chance  on  an  employe  or  customer  being 
injured,"  he  said. 


REW  ^RD,     $5,000 

The  only  protective  device  we  have  Is 
offering  a  $5.U00  reward  for  Information  lead- 
ing to  the  capture  of  bank  robbers  " 

Merrill  says  this  attitude  is  the  major 
factor  not  only  in  the  Increase  in  robberies 
but  also  in  the  high  Incidence  of  clean  get- 
aways. 

Bank  robbers  know  they  'nave  very  lilt!-! 
chance  of  getting  hurt."  he  said  "This,  cou- 
pled with  tlie  large  amount  of  cash  iivallable 
to  them  makes  bank  robbery  the  most  ut- 
tractive  crime  " 

Although  law  enforcement  officers  will  lu  t 
say  so  publicly,  many  express  the  opinion 
privately  that  banks  do  not  wiint  tlie  baniUts 
apprehended  in  or  near  the  bank. 

ONE    ALARM    SYSTEM 

Merrltt  said  a  federal  agent  told  him  re- 
cently that  only  one  Nashville  bnnk.  Com- 
merce Union,  has  an  alarm  .^vstem  that  could 
enable  pKiUce  to  surprise  robber.';  iii  the  proc- 
ess of  a  holdup 

"Many  banks  across  the  country  have  ex- 
cellent .il,%rm  ';\stems."  Merrltt  said  But  ri 
most  cases  the  employees  are  not  trained  well 
enough  to  use  them  effectively." 

Merrltt  said  information  Irom  witnesses  on 
the  scene  of  the  robbery  often  helps  in  the 
investigation,  but  robberies  are  seldom  re- 
ported to  police  In  time  to  prevent  them 

All  to  often,  he  said,  observers  react  like 
they  did  during  the  August  holdup  of  the 
South  Nashville  branch  of  Tlurd  Nation, il 
Bank 

JUST    DROVE    .^WAY 

One  man  started  to  enter  the  bank,  saw 
the  holdup  In  process  and  merely  drove  to 
another  branch  to  deposit  his  money.  A 
second  witness  decided  to  report  the  incident 
but  drove  nearly  10  miles  Irom  the  scene 
before  stopping  to  telephone. 

There  Is  some  question  whether  the  alarm 
and  detection  devices  now  in  use  .ire  de- 
terrents. The  national  increase  would  Indi- 
cate they  are  not. 

Commerce  Union's  alarm  system  has  not 
prevented  its  branches  Irom  toeing  robbed  as 
trequently  as  any  other.  In  fact.  Commerce 
Union  branches  vi-ere  struck  four  times  dur- 
ing 1967. 

First  American,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
only  one  robbery.  That  involved  the  sttckup 
of  a  porter  who  was  carrying  deposits  irom 
the  Old  Hickory  .ind  Madison  branches  to 
the  main  office  on  a  Nashville  Transit  Com- 
patiy  btis. 

.\  gunman  boarded  the  bus  on  Gallatin 
Road,  held  up  the  (wrter,  stopped  the  bus 
and  got  off  with  a  bag  containing  $42,000  in 
cliecks. 

Last  week.  Commerce  Union's  alarm  sys- 
tem failed  during  a  holdup  at  the  Deaderick 
Street  branch,  about  two  blocks  from  the 
police  station.  The  malfunction  allowed  a 
lone  gvinman  to  escape,  with  i.1 1.000. 

Commerce  Union  and  Third  National, 
among  many  other  banks  and  .savings  and 
loan  institutions  in  the  area,  utilize  hidden 
ciuneras.  which  if  activated,  photograph  bank 
robbers  in  action. 

OF     GREAT     VALL'E 

These  can  be  of  great  value  to  l.iw  enforce- 
ment agents,  especially  if  the  bandits  fall  to 
cover  their  faces.  FBI  aeents  credit  picture.s 
taken  in  April  lioldup  of  the  Fairview  Branch 
of  the  Williamson  County  Bank  In  bringing 
about  quick  arrests  and  subsequent  convic- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time  the  FBI  h.is  been  unable 
to  Identify  a  lone  bandit  vvho.se  uncovered 
face  was  photographed  by  hidden  cameras  in 
the  November  holdup  of  Third  National  Bank 
in  Belle  Meade. 

Excellent  photographs  of  a  robbery  In  prog- 
ress were  taken  during  the  holdup  of  the 
Hermitage  Branch  of  the  Mt  Juliet  last  week 
However,  the  bandiu  wore  ski  m.isks  which 
completely  concealed  their  identities. 


The  mere  presence  of  these  cameras  may  be 
an  aid  In  foiling  btlckups. 

CUANOED    MINDS 

Last  Julv  two  camera-shy  gunmen  changed 
their  minds  about  trying  to  rob  the  Melrose 
branch  of  Tlilrd  National.  The  men,  wearing 
.stockings  on  their  faces,  were  headed  Into  the 
rear  door  of  the  bank  but  ran  back  to  their 
car  when  thev  spotted  a  sign  saying  the  bank 
used  electronic  cameras  to  photograph  all 
customers. 

But.  as  Merrltt  points  out,  the  cameras  may 
only  deter  the  amateurs  and  amateurs  are 
not  necessarily  In  the  minority  among  bank 
robbers. 

There  Is  no  tvplcal  bank  robber  or  typical 
bank  robberv.  so  any  effective  means  of  halt- 
ing the  crime  must  be  geared  to  Include  all 
methods  and  all  potential  robbers. 

Tlie  inclusion  of  bank  robbery  among  fed- 
,ral  crimes  and  the  establishment  of  the 
FBI  as  :in  effective  nationwide  law  enforce- 
ment'agency  may  have  signaled  an  end  to 
ihe  DiUiniTer-lvpc  bank  robber. 

But  it  did  not  necessarily  end  the  days  of 
''-le  professional  f-ang. 

Merrltt  points  to  the  existence  of  two 
such  "angs  m  Middle  Tennessee,  both  of 
which  ligvired  in  this  years  stapgering  rob- 
bery statistics. 

SIX    CONVICTIONS 

six  persons  were  convicted  earlier  this 
month  of  being  part  of  a  bank  robbery  con- 
-piracv  Two  of  them.  Including  the  alleged 
leader"  Gary  Ethrldge,  were  convicted  of  mur- 
dering another  uang  member  who  had  been 
talklnc  to  the  l,iw. 

Three  members  of  the  pang  were  found 
cuiltv  f.f  the  April  24  robbery  of  Commerce 
Union  Bank  in  Bordeaux.  Two  others  were 
acquitted  of  charges  they  robbed  the  -Third 
National  Bank  branch  on  Lafayette  Street 
Aug.  3.  but  one  of  them  was  found  guilty  of 
po.sses.sinp  money  from  tl-at  ttickup. 

Merrltt  .said  federal  authorities  believe  an- 
other professional  rang  was  in  the  making 
when  It  was  smashed  Uvst  March  with  the 
arrest  of  t'.irce  men.  Tl-.ey  were  charged  and 
convicted  m  the  Mar.  7  robbery  of  the  same 
Commerce  Union  branch  in  Bordeaux. 
i:ig;:t  .mie  i'N.solved 
or  the  2G  robberies,  police  and  federal  au- 
thorities .■^till  consider  eight  "unsolved."  It 
13  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  pulled 
off  by  -pros."  Tliree  of  them  were  accom- 
plished by  nervous  lone  e-unmen  who  ap- 
peared   anything    but    professional. 

In  all.  arrests  have  been  made  and  charges 
placed  in  II  of  the  26  holdups.  Indictment3 
1  ave  l/cen  returned  in  eight  of  these.  Trials 
•iiave  already  been  lield  in  .six  of  the  cases,  re- 
sui'ing  m  live  convictions  and  one  acquittal. 
In  addition  to  the  holdup  rren.  considered 
liy  police  to  be  professionals,  those  arrested 
included  a  drift»r  from  Geor-ia,  a  man  who 
had  recently  lost  his  Job  in  Li'.tle  Rock,  and 
petty  criminals  with  no  previous  record  of 
bank  robbery. 

riG    TIME 

Police  say  the  professionals  come  from  the 
ranks  cf  the  "petty  thieves"  with  long  rec- 
ords of  burglary  and  thelt. 

•Once  thev  hit  a  bank,  they  consider  them- 
-"Ives  big  time  and  .seldom  return  to  smaller 
crimes,"  said  one  officer.  "If  they  get  by  with 
one  vyithout  petting  caught  right  away,  you 
can  bet  thcvU  be  after  another  one." 

One  convicted  bank  robber  with  a  record 
of  minor  (  ffenses  .said  recently  that  "the 
lure"  of  ready  cash  and  the  slim  risk  of  vio- 
lence Is  "too  temptiig"  for  petty  criminals 
to  resist, 

.Arrests  In  11  of  the  holdups  and  eight  un- 
solved '.eaves  teven  In  an  unusual  and  un- 
r.amcd  category 

Merrltt  says  these  are  cases  in  which  au- 
thorities l-.ave  idcntiiied  the  criminals  but 
have  either  been  unable  to  find  them  or  to 
amass  enough  evidence  for  arrests. 


In  some  Instances,  the  attorney  said,  these 
persons  have  been  convicted  of  other  crimes 
and  are  already  in  prison  for  long  terms. 

The  arrest  statistics  on  this  year's  bank 
robberies  alone  staunchly  support  police 
claims  that  bank  holdup  men  are  eventually 
caught  In  all  but  a  few  cases. 

"The  fact  that  they  get  away  on  the  day 
of  the  robbery  does  not  mean  thf-y  ;u-e  not 
caught,"  Merrltt  said.  "Arrests  of  bank  rob- 
bers seldom  get  the  publicity  the  actual 
holdup  does. 

POLICY    cnNFIICT 

"To  catch  them  in  the  act,  the  alarm  sys- 
tems must  be  improved.  Here  apain  we  run 
Into   a   conflict   with   bank   policy." 

The  Increase  in  bank  holdups  in  recent 
years  has  evoked  numerous  and  vnried  sug- 
gestions on   how   they  may   be  tl opped. 

Some  favor  active  resistance  on  the  part 
of  employes  and  the  presence  -^f  armed 
guards  in  every  bank. 

Proponents  of  thi.s  like  the  •■-tr.ry  of  a  Los  >^ 
Angeles  teller  who  locked  hlm.self  in  his  cage 
when  a  knlfe-wleldlng   liar.dit   came   m  and 
demanded  the  money. 

The  bandit,  obviously  fru:.trat>xl  .t  l.-e 
teller's  stubbornness,  rsn  out-side  the  bank 
where  he  stood  on  the  street,  threatenlnp  to 
kill  himself.  Police  arrived  and  hauled  h:in 
off  to  a  psychi.itric  hospital. 


LOCAL  RESISTANCE 

Others  point  to  the  1  >cal  succes.-  of  Walter 
Ewmg  Jones,  manager  ;.f  tlie  Third  National 
Bank's  Church  Street  branch. 

When  notorious  kidnaper  Tom  Robin.son 
tried  to  rob  the  bank  in  1965,  Jones  disarmed 
him,  wrestled  him  to  the  floor  and  held  h.im 
for  police. 

A  female  bandit  who  attempted  to  hold  up 
the  bank  a  year  earlier  met  tne  .s.-mc  Lite,  A 
teller  simplv  overpowered  licr  and  recovered 
the  money  "another  employe  had  tnven   her. 

Another  theory  designed  to  make  robbir.P 
banks  less  attractive  is  to  limit  the  amount 
of  cash  kept  on  hand  m  the  teller  rages. 

This  has  been  done  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  satisfaction   of    'or.nk  officials,   :f  not   to 

police. 

'Each  teller  muct  'lave  at  least  ?3  000  or 
$4  000  on  hand  at  all  times."  said  f^am  Flem- 
ing, president  of  Third  N.monal.  "To  lurtner 
limit  this  amount  would  be  impractical." 

Fleming  said  supgcstions  that  all  deposits 
be  transmitted  inimcaiately  to  underground 
vaults  have  merit  but  that  it  vv-u'id  ha- e  to 
be  done  by  computers. 

Money  handled  by  each  I'^llcr  must  ic.r.-in 
separate,  he  said.  Each  vandow  r!quire:-i  sep- 
arate bookkeeplnc. 

The  added  expense  of  ,-  duplicate  set  of 
tellers  at  every  branch  would  grcatlv  exceed 
higher  insurance  premiums  cuustd  by  bank 
robberies.  Fleming  added. 

CASH    CONTROL 

Ed  Nelson,  a  vice-presic'ent  of   Commerce 
Union,   said  his  bank   has   a   "cash   contror 
policy  and  attempts  to  limit  "cash  on  l-.and 
as  much  as  possible. 

Like  Fleming,  however.  Nelson  pointed  out 
that  without  new  machinery  V3  accomplish 
further  limiting,  the  added  expense  would 
make  such  efforts  economically  impractical. 

Law  enforcement  officers  have  long  favored 
a  change  in  bank  design,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  entrances  and  lortirying  them  until 
thev  resemble  a  fortress. 

One  local  FBI  apcnt  suttgests  that  banks 
have  only  one  entrance,  complete  vnzh  a 
foyer  enclosed  with  bullet  proof  glass. 

After  a  robbery  h.as  occurred  and  the 
bandits  are  leaving,  he  explains  the  push 
of  a  button  will  loc^k  them  in  the  loycr  and 
hold   them  for  police. 

"A    CHEEHFL'L    PLACE" 

Any  rroposal  to  change  the  design  of 
banks  brings  this  response  from  bank  of- 
ficials: 

"We  want  otir  tanks  to  be  cheerful,  attrac- 


l:ve-!otklnc  and  conveitient,"  says  Flem- 
1  .p.  •  All  baii!:s  would  have  to  agree  to  It 
before  one  would  ever  attempt  it." 

Here  again  the  cost  of  fortifyUig  branch 
banks  exceeds   Insurance  cost   Increases. 

Banks  are  insured  against  losses  by  private 
underwriters,  and  holdups  are  only  part  of 
the  coverage.  It  aUso  includes  lire,  burglaries, 
and  embezzlement. 

Iiii;ur.ance  coverape  m  $3.5  million  c:;st3 
banks  about  $25,000  annually.  Premiums  on 
$5  000  deductible  are  about  $5,000  a  year  les.=  . 

This  insurance  would  be  retuUnHl  by  bar.ks 
regardless  of  the  number  of  armed  robberies 
and  is  carried  in  addition  to  the  insurance 
i,n  deposits  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp. 

POLICE  in  ORTS 

Tlie  Police  Derartmer.ts  have  In  some 
cities  come  up  with  efforts  of  their  own  to 
discourape   bank   robbers. 

Philadcphia.  for  instance,  utilizes  stake- 
out teams  'if  crack  marksmen  which  strike 
■out  different  l-mks  each  day.  Potential 
bandit^^  must  gamble  that  the  stakeout  team 
is  not  stationed  at  tlieir  target. 

But  the  number  oi  branch  banks  .^re  m- 
creiismp  at  a  f.ister  r.-ite  than  the  ,nze  of 
police  forces.  There  are  nearly  «0  now  In 
operation  in  Nashvilie. 

It  i^  .'cnerallv  aereed  that  any  effective 
method  of  curbiiip  bank  robberies  must  come 
about  either  throuizh  a  ch-'inge  In  the  banks' 
policy  of  nonresistance  or  new  technology 
that  "would  reduce  the  t.niount  of  cash  avail- 
able t  )  t  :-l!ers. 


t.t/.RDS  IX  IRA.N  •■nr..s 
One  1  )cal  bank.  Commerce  Union,  says  It 
IS  considering  a  modification  of  non-resist- 
:-ncc    thir.kinp— at    least     to    the     point    of 
l>la.cinc    armed    puard-s   at   all   branches. 

-vnothcr.  TT-.!rd  National,  say.s  it  will  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  hidden  cameras  and  "other 
thlnps"  that  will  aid  m  the  capture  (..f 
bandits  after  the  robberies  i;ccur. 

A  third  major  bank.  First  American,  says 
it  foresees  no  major  change  m  the  current 
fvstcm  of  total  non-resistance. 
■  Meanwhile,  bank  tellers  will  continue  to 
(■■e  each  cu;,tciner  with  suspicion,  hoping 
he's  got  money  in  his  hand  and  dcpoat  on 
hii^  niind. 

GOOD  CONSUMER  AGENDA 

^:r.      CHARLES     II.     WILSON.     Mr. 

r^,':caker.  I  a.sk  unaniiViOUS  ton.sent  that 

lh3^    ;  entlewomau    from    Il-awau     I  Mrs. 

MiNKl  nav  extend  her  i-cmarks  at  this 

l}Oint  in  the  Rr.cor.D  and  include  extra - 

p.^ous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmrore.  Is  there 

cbiection  to  the  request  of  the  .I'enUoman 

iroiT.  California? 

There  was  no  f'b'ection, 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1968,  described  President  John- 
son's consumer  proposals  as  "one  of  the 
better  parts  of  his  state  of  the  Union 
message."  While  noting  that  not  all  nf 
the  it'^ms  merit  top  !  riority,  the  editorial 
concludes  that  all  of  the  proposals  are 
important.  This  Ccnrrre.ss  made  preat 
strides  in  the  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion during  the  first  session,  and  we  now 
face  the  challenge  of  carrj-ing  on  this 
good  work  in  the  second  session.  To  il- 
lustrate the  support  for  consumer  legis- 
lation in  responsible  quarters,  I  insert 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  Consumer  Agenda 
President  Johnson's  bow  to  the  con£umcr 
was  one  ol  the  better  parts  of  his  State  of  the 
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L'nlon  message  No  doubt  most  of  the  reforms 
he  oalled  for  :n  the  name  of  the  consumer 
will  have  an  appeiil  for  vot*rs  in  an  election 
ye.vr  But  that  is  experit-d  from  every  Presi- 
dent *ho  IS  seeking  »  new  mandate  The  real 
test  Ls  whether  the  reforms  themselves  ore 
suuua  .iiid  desirable,  and  win  a  pretty  good 
score 

His  Idea  of  .\  lawyer  for  the  American  con- 
sumer in  the  Justice  Department  is  In  lce*p- 
in?  with  the  general  trend  toward  specializa- 
tion No  doubt  this  consumer  counsel  will 
interest  himself  in  fraud  cases,  various  haz- 
ards to  consumers  and  possible  new  leglslu- 
tlon  to  protect  the  public  His  advUe  may 
also  be  useful  in  some  .uultnist  ci^es  in 
which  the  issue  is  protection  of  the  consumer 
through  :wtlve  ci>mpetition  in  the  rn.irltet- 
place 

The  Presidents  call  for  more  thorough 
in.spection  of  Hsh  and  poultry  is  a  logical 
■sequel  Ut  the  enactment  of  the  Wliolesome 
Meat  Act  last  year  Liitewlse  there  Is  sound 
backing  for  the  tr\ith-m-lendlng.  pipeline 
safety  and  fire  snfetv  bills  which  need  only 
the  approval  of  the  House  On  the  Senate 
side,  the  House-pas«ed  bill  to  protect  the 
country's,  commixlitv  exchange  markets  from 
iraud  aeed^  early  attention 

The  rackets  that  have  been  uncovered  in 
the  home-improvements  business  are  .implc 
reason  for  extending  the  powers  >f  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  ComnU»slon  In  the  held  of  auto- 
mobile insurance,  the  President  called  onlv 
for  a  major  study,  but  this  may  lead  to  fe- 
forms  of  vast  interest  to  consumers  Abuses 
in  iome  parts  of  the  lndu*try  appear  to  have 
t>ecome  widespread  ,UKl  the  congestion  of  the 
courts  with  lawsuits  growing  out  of  motor 
iccidenta  Is  itself  .1  f-ause  for  crave  concern. 
Protection  .igainst  the  hazartls  of  radiation 
13  also  a  subject  on  which  much  iddltional 
information  will  be  r.eeded  for  inlelUgent 
legislative  actum 

Not  many  of  these  items  command  top 
priority  But  all  .vre  important  A  Congress 
that  IS  concerned  abovii  lis  own  public  inviige 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  Prcsldenlri  ugor- 
ous  chompionsJiip  of  the  consumer.     • 


I  certainly  fe^l  that  .student.s  and 
teachers  should  also  fc)e  ext-mpt  from 
travel  restraint  Their  travel  expendi- 
tures are  generally  modest  and  do  not 
contribute  in  any  sub.stantial  way  to  the 
balancc-of -payments  problem 

The  real  culprit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  is  the  expatriate  Amer- 
ican who  enjoys  lush  American  income 
and  prefers  to  live  abroad  for  years  on 
end  The.se  people  .should  think  a  little 
more  patriotically  about  their  obligations 
as  American  citi/ens  and  consider  how 
their  way  of  life  compounds  Americas 
difficult  economic  problems  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  where  their  loyalties  belona. 
Excluding  militaiy  dependents,  there  are 
over  1  million  Ainericans  living  almost 
permanently  abroad  on  American  dol- 
lars. They  .ire  the  bit;  con tiibii tors  10  the 
balance-of-trave!  deficit  They  should  be 
taxed  first. 


BALANCE-OF-PAVMKNTS  PROPOSAL 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  l  Mr  VvnikI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  111 
the  REtoRti  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i;entlemdn 
from  California.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion With  the  balance-of-payments  pro- 
posal which  Will  be  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  o\\  Monday. 
I  Will  propose  an  exemption  on  foreign 
travel  limited  to  a  30-day  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports  of  the  passport 
office,  less  than  14  [lercent  of  all  foreign 
travel  occurs  within  a  30-day  period  The 
86  percent  of  foreign  travel  for  a  loni;er 
period  of  time  provides  the  real  flight  of 
the  American  dollar  aiid  the  consequent 
foreign  travel  imbalance 

The  right  to  travel  freely  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  American  citizenship  which 
should  not  be  altered  or  destroyed.  Travel 
restraints  .should  be  not  invoked  except 
ad  a  last  resort  The  nqpd  for  travel  this 
vear  is  a  matter  that  every  American 
citizen  should  decide  m  his  own  con- 
science, particularly  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  young  men  are 
mvoluntarily  travelling  in  the  militai-y 
service  of  our  coimtry. 


A  BILL   iM  i:xi'N':)    uif-:  i  in;  of 

THE  EXISTING  PRoVISIdNS  ( 'F 
THE  .MANPOWER  DKViXi  iPMP.NT 
.\NU  TRAINING  AC  r 

Mr,  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  u.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr, 
Holland  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pouit  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  California  ' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Six^aker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  fxlstlm:  piovisions  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Trainint:  Act  for 
un  additional  3  years  Th.s  bill,  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Pre.sident. 
does  not  alter  m  any  way  the  nature  ot 
the  act  or  the  program.^  carried  on  under 
it.  but  merely  channes  the  expiration 
dates  of  those  parts  of  the  act  which  are 
not  already  enacted  as  permanent  lems- 
latlon. 

I  do  not  anticipate.  Mr  Speaker,  seri- 
ous controversy  over  the  extension  of 
MDTA.  This  act  has  earned  the  suppwrt 
uf  virtually  ^all  sesments  of  the  Nation 
and  of  both^^Jarties  in  the  Congress.  It 
has  been  amended  on  several  occasions 
durinu  its  h  years  of  operation,  and  the 
amendatoiy  process  has  become  increas- 
iiiiily  nonpartisan  both  in  the  committee 
and  iti  tiie  House  floor. 

An  Identical  bill  will  be  introduced  this 
w.  1  k  in  tlie  other  body  by  my  colleague 
from  PeniLsylvania.  Senator  Clark,  and 
I  anticipate  that  Senator  Clark  s  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
aiid  Poverty  and  the  House  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  will  work  together  in 
their  accustomed  cooperative  manner. 
The  act,  I  am  confident,  will  be  extended 
without  senous  opposition 

But  the  unanimity  behind  MDTA 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  im- 
•portance  of  this  act  and  the  major  role 
it  plays  in  meeting  current  problems  and 
the  role  it  can  play  in  meetlnii  pioblems 
which  are  now  bemnniny  to  arise 

Nearly  1  million  .Americans,  men  and 
women,  young  and  not  so  young,  of  all 


races  and  backgrounds,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  been  helped  to  de- 
velop new  skills  and  find  new  and  better 
jobs  under  the  Manpower  Developmeir 
and  Tralnins  Act  since  we  first  put  1: 
on  the  statute  books  5  years  ago.  We 
first  conceived  of  MDTA  as  a  rnaioi 
weapon  in  the  flight  against  the  effect; 
of  automation  and  chansinu  technohu'v 
Now.  in  every  State  and  virtually  everv 
city  of  the  Nation,  people  who.se  skills 
are  no  lonper  valuable  to  employers  can 
learn  new  skills  youn.;  jjcople  who  ar. 
ur.able  to  complete  their  formal  educa- 
tion can  learn  trades,  jjeople  who  iia\e 
Ion-:  been  on  the  irinyes  of  the  labor 
force  can  :ain  the  skills  which  will  make 
them  productive  and  prosperous  mem- 
bers of  the  communitv.  MDT.^  is  at  the 
heart  ot  this  Nations  etTorts  to  main- 
tain economic  stability  and  avoid  severe 
unemployment  problems. 

Existing  MDT.A  protrrams  are  essen- 
tial to  the  President's  prouram  of  crcat- 
ine  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
v.hich  he  announced  to  the  Congress  last 
wiek 

But  the  '-'reatest  challense  MDTA  will 
iace  IS  still  ahead  of  it  When  — as  with 
God's  help  it  will— peace  returns  to  the 
world,  and  we  arc  no  lonuev  required  to 
devote  .so  much  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity to  the  needs  of  war.  there  v.iU  be  a 
crying  need  to  retrain  workers  for  the 
work  of  peace.  As  lone  as  MDTA  stays  in 
effect,  we  will  have  the  mechanism  to  do 
iust  that.  I  am  confident  ihe  Concre.ss 
will  take  thoughtful  and  quick  action 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  letter  Irom  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  the  Speaker  and  an  t  x- 
planalory  statement  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment regarding  this  legislation: 

.lANf,\RY     23.     1968, 

Hon   John  W.  McCohmack. 

Speaker  0/  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wasiiingtou.  DC. 

JDfar  Mr  .--pfakir  In  accordance -vith  the 
Presidents  Manpower  Message  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  today  I  am  enclosing  draft 
legislation  to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  .■\ct  I 
am  also  enclosing  a  brief  statement  expliun- 
ing  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLARD   VVlRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

ExPi  ANAiORY  Statement  op  a  Draft  Bill  To 
EXFEND  Certain  Expiring  Provisions  Un- 
der    THE     Manpower     Development     and 

TRAINING    .^CT    '>r    1962.    AS    AMENDED 

This  bill  would  merely  extend  existing  au- 
thority for  those  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  which 
are  not  authorized  on  a  permanent  basis;  it 
would  create  no  new  type  of  program  author- 
ity. 

The  Labor  Mobility  Demonstration  Projects 
under  section  104(a)  und  the  experimental 
bonding  projects  under  section  105  are  au- 
thorized m  the  present  Act  only  through 
June  30.  1968.  This  bill  would  extend  author- 
ity for  those  programs  through  June  30,  1970. 

The  training  .iiui  skill  development  pro- 
grams under  title  11  of  the  Act  are  currently 
authoriied  through  June  30.  1969.  with  addi- 
tional authority  to  disburse  funds  appro- 
priated under  that  title  through  December 
30,   1969. 

This   bill   would   extend   the   experimental 


,.ui  demonstration  jirograms  for  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  persons  in  correctional 
institutions  under  section  251  of  Utle  II 
...rough  June  30.  1970  The  remaining  au- 
thorizations in  title  II  would  be  extended 
through  June  30.  1972  (In  the  case  of  pro- 
rrim  authorizations  1  and  December  30.  1972 
Vin  the  case  of  the  authority  to  disburse 
lunds  appropriated!  , 


JEWISH    LABOR    COMMITTEE    SUP- 
PORTS     PRESIDENT      JOHNSON'S 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  MESSAGE 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
SpeaKer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    tAcntleman    from    New    York    I  Mr. 
Rosenthal!   may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this   point   in   the   Record   and   include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  fzentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Litbor  Committee  has  added  its 
strong  voice  in  support  of  President 
Johnson's  civil  lights  message. 

The  President  and  an  enlightened 
Congress  have  taken  the  most  signifi- 
cant steps  in  a  ueneration  to  assure  that 
the  Constitution's  guarantee  of  equality 
becoines  an  iiiimediate  reality  for  all 
Americans,  But  much  is  left  undone— 
and  unpassed. 

Congress  failure  to  act  on  several  ad- 
ministration civil  rights  proposals — as 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  pointed  out 
in  its  t€legram  of  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent^has  "added  to  the  despair  in  our 
urban  ghettoes  and  resulted  in  lawless- 
ness and  riots." 

Before  we  adjouni  this  session  we 
must  move  to  jtrotect  our  citizens  against 
violent  int.erference  with  their  constitu- 
tional rights;  strengthen  our  jxiwer  to 
prohibit  job  di.scrimination:  assure  fair- 
ness in  jury  .selection:  and  make  equal 
opportunity  in  liousing  a  reality  for  every 
citizen. 

The  future  of  our  society  depends  on 
our  vLsion  and  courage.  It  is  for  us  to 
decide  whether  to  provide  the  blessings 
of  American  freedom  to  all  our  jieople — 
or  i^ermit  old  inequities  and  discrimina- 
tion to  continue  unhindered. 

The  day  will  surely  come — as  it  must — 
when,  in  President  Johnson's  words  "the 
color  of  a  man's  skin  is  as  irrelevant  as 
the  color  of  his  eyes." 

The  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  imder 
the  able  direction  of  Adolph  Held,  seeks 
to  hasten  that  day.  For  their  strong 
commitment  to  the  dignity  of  man  they 
deserve  our  Nation's  admiration. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
their  telegram  to  President  Johnson  and 
the  news  relea.se  accompanying  it  in  the 
Record: 

Jewish  L^BOR  Committee  Supports  Presi- 
dents Civn.  Rights  Program 
New  York,  NY —Endorsing  President 
Johnson's  Civil  Rights  LesUlative  Message 
to  the  Congress  today,  Adolph  Held,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  in  a 
wire  to  the  President,  urged  its  immediate 
p  ssoge  by  Congresi- 

Pointing  out  that  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  on  i)revious  civil  righus  messages  sent 
by  the  President  had  •'.idded  to  the  despair  in 
our  urban  ghettoes  and  resulted  in  lawless- 
ness and  riots.-  .Mr    Held  said  that  th:^   now 


becomes  "our  nation's  number  one  priority." 
Mr  Held  called  on  the  President  to  "give  the 
full  weight  of  your  office  to  the  Immediate 
enactment  of  this  desperately  needed  legis- 
lation." ^     , 

Mr  Held  pledged  the  support  of  the  Jewish 
Labor  Committee  and  its  affiliated  bodies  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  President's  Civil 
Rights  Program. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  lollows: 
•■Your  Civil  Rights  Mes-sage  to  Congres.s 
and  urgent  appeal  for  Immediate  enactment 
of  this  program  has  the  wholehearted  -sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  The 
legislation  called  for  In  your  message  us  our 
nation's  number  one  priority.  Tlie  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  in  previous  sesssions  to  pro- 
vide the  Jobs,  education,  housine  ..nd  other 
mcxstu-ee  called  for  in  your  i)rogram  added 
to  the  despair  in  our  urban  i:hettoes  that  re- 
sulted in  lawlessness  and  riots.  We  stand 
firmly  behind  vour  i)rograni  and  urge  you 
to  give  the  full  weight  of  your  otlice  to  the 
immediate  enactment  of  this  desperately 
needed  legislation." 


PEACE    ONLY    THROUGH    VICTORY 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Rarick]  may  extend  his  reiiiarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  lecent 
events  in  rapid  occurrence  show  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  poUcies  as  coexistence,  con- 
tainment, or  placing  any  faith  in  Com- 
munist agreements. 

Two  American  military  officers  have 
been  brutally  murdered  in  Guatemala. 
Nearly  all  Latin  America  and  Central 
America  is  under  pro!>aganda  and  ter- 
rorist attack. 

In  Korea,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea  is  the  victim  of 
an  attempted  assassination  and  the  neu- 
tral zone  is  made  a  farce  by  constant 
infiltration  of  guerrillas  from  the  north. 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Africa  the 
buildup  and  operation  all  follow  the 
same  plan — Communist  inspired,  fi- 
nanced, organized,  and  aimed. 

The  question  then  becomes,  are  we  in 
the  United  States  and  our  few  remain- 
ing free  world  friends  goinp  to  continue 
to  fritter  away  our  sons  and  husbands, 
our  tax  money  and  substance  on  brush 
wars  that  cannot  l3e  won.  only  to  awaken 
to  another  fomented  class  war  in  another 
area  of  the  world.  Or,  are  we  tired  of 
building  on  false  policy  riid  promises 
given  from  a  crooked  tongue  and  ready 
to  awaken  to  the  need  for  u  solution  to 
the  attacks,  harrassment.  and  exploita- 
tion of  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  ready  for  r  solution,  our 
foreign  policy  must  be  ledratted.  For  the 
solution  will  never  be  found  iii  Vietnam, 
Korea,  Cuba.  Africa,  or  on  a  million  small 
isolated  guerrilla-terrorist  fronts. 

The  solution  rests  in  Moscow.  Russia. 
and  with  its  companion  conspirator  in 
Peking,  China.  And  you  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  or  trust  Communist  butchers. 
Coexistence  and  containment  are  dip- 
lomatic theories.  They  are  inapphcable 
to  military  solutions  and  if  pursued  can 
only  aggravate  the  situation  i:y  prolong- 


ing t:ie  cause  and  killing  more  of  our 
sons.  Diplomacy  is  to  prevent  wars— not 
control  them  or  cause  additional  loss  of 
life  and  suffering,  trusting  in  diplomatic 
appeasement  and  promises.  The  military 
should  take  over  wlien  the  diplomats  run 
out  of  hot  air  and  have  failed.  Until  our 
licople  accept  the.se  simple  ground  rules, 
there  can  be  no  peace  nor  can  there  be 
anv  victory. 

Mr  Speaker,  1  include  Mr.  Bob  Angers 
(■-.lumn  irom  the  January  28.  Lafayette, 
In..  iJa'ly  Adverti.ser  following  my  re- 
marks: 

ANECiJOTES     AND     .'^NTIDOIES 

(By  Bob   Ancersi 
V'.jnitn  sending  their  men  oK  w  war  once 
I'gur  io  defend  t:ilK  great  t<juntry  from  lyr- 
;,nnv    ire  entitled  to  some  luis-wc-rs.  -.o  ni:.t- 
ter  how  hrir.sh  thcv  might  be. 

No  patriot,  male  or  female,  questions 
■Whv  we  tight?"  We  hght  t-i  prevent  the 
International  Criminal  Communist  Conspir- 
;.cy  irom  taking  over  the  world  and  destroy- 
ing this  nr.tion.  " 

The  quesnon  o!  "How  did  the  U.S.  get  into 
this  fix''"  is  an  entirely  another  matter.  The 
answer  is  very  complex  hut  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  "The  service  men  win 
the  war;   the  politicians  lo.5e  the  peace!" 

Lets  blame  those  who  should  be  blamed  - 
Franklin  Delano  RoOEevelt,  Harry  .'^,  Truman, 
the  Brothers  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Hubert  Humphrev,  Soapy  Williams,  Senator 
William  Fulbnght,  and  their  ilk  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  on  the  Republican  i-ide,  Dwight 
D  El.senhower.  Earl  Warren.  Jacob  Javits 
and  others  in  the  COP  who  claim  they  are 
m  the  Middle  but  swing  to  the  Left  to  avoid 
the  Right. 

The  Pueblo  incident  is  but  a  symbol  (.1  the 
retreat  appeasement,  and  accommodation 
of  the  c-nemv  that  has  marred  our  interna- 
tional relations  since  the  deleat  of  Nazism 
and  Facism. 

Who  IS  the  <ncniv.^  TiiC  Ccjinmuni^t  Ihe 
Communist  m  Vietnam.  The  Communist 
■  1  Mo'^ccw  The  Communist  in  Red  China, 
inie  Communist  in  Africa.  The  Commu- 
I  i<t  Ml  Eastern  Europe.  The  Communist 
ni  Cuba  The  Communist  m  the  rice 
runs  m  America  and  on  the  American  <o]- 
lege  campuses.  The  Communist  and  liis  fel- 
low traveler,  whether  he  is  marching  on 
Washington  to  protest  the  Vietnam  War  or 
penetrating  sensitive  areas  of  American  lile 
Hke  the  news  media,  the  labor  linion.  the 
clercy  or  anv  other  is  the  enemy  of  America, 
Who  recognized  the  Communism  of  Mother 
Russia  when  it  was  about  to  collapse  ot  r..>- 
own  weight''  The  late  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt! 
The  Red  penetration  of  our  trovernment. 
starting  with  the  Department  ot  Agriculture 
and  spreading  like  a  cancer,  began  immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

Who  hetraved  China  to  Communism'  It 
n-irted  with 'Roosevelt  and  was  romnleted 
with  Truman  and  his  ".idvisors"  when  the 
American  people  were  told  that  the  Com- 
nuiniEi    Chinese   were   really   Just    "Agrarian 

Relormers   '  ,     ^       ■ 

Roosevelt-Truman  era  also  marked  f.e 
time  when  we  turned  our  backs  .  n  Chian^-- 
Kai-Sliek  denied  his  arms,  snubbed  him 
dipiomatically.  ridiculed  his  goverrnient  Mid 
Ins   uitcntions. 

This  .natailiiy  l'^  distnutuish  iri'-nd  :,'■  in 
foe  has  continued  to  the  present.  Just  last 
week  as  the  Pueblo  Incident  heiehtened  v.-ar 
tension  around  the  world.  Teddy  Kennedy 
was  attacking  the  government  ol  .South 
Vietnam! 

The  Korean  war  1  the  pDhticuins  called  11 
something  elsei  followed  and  Pres.dent  Tru- 
man rr.fused  to  'iCt  the  United  Stat.cs  win. 
The  Chinese  monster  he  heli>ed  create 
ooured  troops  into  North  Korea.  Wc  have 
learned  m  recent  times  that  Communist 
-pies   penetiated   our   intelligence    apparatus 
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and  aclvlaed  -heir  aWllflr<llll  in  R«i  Chin* 
that  General  MacArtMOr  would  not  be 
Allowed  U3  continue  Mbt  pursuit  acrow  the 
Yalu 

Elsenhower  won  election  on  the  •Crime. 
Cirruptlon  And  Korea'  issue  and  helped 
^)rlnl(  an  end  to  the  conflict  In  Korea.  aI- 
'.houi?h  that  nation  WiS  divided  north  and 
-juth  But  he  failed  to  help  the  French  In 
•.he  war  .ujalnst  Communism  in  Indo-Chlna. 
what  IS  now  the  •  Southea-st  Asia"  on  the  war 
map  And  he  was  president  when  Pldel  Castro 
ilrst  came  into  power  m  Cubii 

President  Kennedy  was  otir  next  comm.xn- 
der-ln-chlef  His  sorry  reo.rd  included  nc- 
commodatlon  of  a  Conimunl.^t  Oovernment 
in  Laos,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  betrayal  >.f  the 
Cuban  exiles  at  the  Bay  of  Pl*s  and  the 
phony  cdhfrontatlon  with  the  Russians  over 
the  Missile  crisis  He  .ilso  promised  RusaU 
we  wouldn't  invade  Cuba  or  allow  any  other 
country  in  the  Hemisphere  attempt  to  throw 
Cistro  out! 

Johnson  has  been  the  president  since 
rJ63.  The  Russians  .ird  the  military  hard- 
ware are  still  in  Cuba  So  are  the  Red  Chinese 
.md  the  Red  East  Europeans  A  "trl-contl- 
:icntai  '  headquarters  to  subvert  Africa. 
.\sia  and  Latin  America  has  been  .n  ...pera- 
•.lun  in  Cuba  since  January.  1966  And  the 
island  UO  miles  from  Florida  is  a  hu^e  Nazi- 
tvpe  concentration  camp  i  without  the 
ovens)  and  a  longtime  base  for  training 
terrorists,  including  revolutionary  uperatAes 
burning  and  looting  and  killing  m  the  cily 
streeu  of  the  USA! 

Where,  oh  God,  are  the  men  who  can  lead 
•his  country  out  of  darkness''  Tbe  Ughu  have 
been  dimming  from  the  Roosevelt -TYuman 
through   the   Keiu.ecly-Johiijon  ems! 

These  unknown  leaders  might  learn  a  les- 
son from  in  outfit  of  concerned  Americans 
who  violl  hold  a  function  in  WasWngton  Feb 
19 

An  •indictment"  ha*  been  returned  ^igalnst 
the  Communist  Criminals  of  the  world  They 
have  been  summoned  by  the  Young  Amer- 
icans Ft>r  Freedom  i  that's  a  Right — for 
America  -i-rtani/ailon I  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  Puollc  Opinion  in  W;i»hlnt:ton  to 
answer  for  .1  half  century  of  crimes  .igainst 
humanity. 

The    -surrunons  "  lists  the  following  charges 
(li   Genocide     30  million  victims.    i2i   Slave 
Liibor     15  million  imprisoned  aiu^ually:    i3i 
Religious  Persecutions.  All  faiths  Ortho- 

dox. Catholic.  Protestant.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Of 
the  CathoUcs  alone.  31.779  churches  cl"j«ed. 
1 41  International  Duplicity,  violation  of 
e\ery  major  agreement  made  with  the  f^ee 
World' 

You  can  help  to  ra.ike  this  Red  Trial  an 
elfective  expose  of  International  Criminal 
Conununism  by  sending  a  countributlon  to 
Young  Americans  Ki>r  Freedom.  I'Sil  Massa- 
thusetts  .\\e  .  .N  W  W.isliington.  DC.  20005. 
Citizen  action  against  Communism  must 
come  at  all  levels  One  step  would  be  to  write 
elected  officials  m  Washington  asking  them 
to  adopt  legislation  outlawing  Communism 
in  America  like  other  countries  who  love  free- 
do.  i  have  done 

A  slave  vessel  or  two  should  be  .ineU  up 
to  deport  from  the  U  S  to  Siberia  the  vas- 
sals and  the  Uncle  Toras  and  the  other  pan- 
derers  of  Communism,  in  both  parties  and 
from  .lU  races,  who  preach  anarthy  and  prac- 
tice treason  while  hiding  behind  so-called 
rights  •• 

Its  line-drawing  time  in  America  once 
again  You  re  either  with  her  or  against  her. 
Get  with  her  or  get  out  The  middle  ground 
c»\ed  in  when  11  w,is  'ranipled  by  too  many 
clay  feet. 

A  BRITISH  RHODESIAN  TO  BRIT'SH 
PARLIAMENT 

Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the     gentleman     from     Louisiana       Mr. 


RaUickI  may  fXtend  hi.s  tfinark.s  iit  thi.s 
point  in  the  Reiohd  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 

The  SPEAKEH?  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  if  It  be  true 
that  our  leaders  Joined  in  on  the  uncon- 
scionable U.N  .-.anction.s  aaalnst  Rho- 
desia because  of  an  agreement  whereby 
Britain  -.VDUld  buy  airplanes,  we  must 
unmcdlately  v,ithdraw  the  embargo. 

Not  only  has  the  anti-Rhodesian  fool- 
ishness cost  us  filendship  and  interna- 
tional prestlpe  as  well  as  loss  of  markets 
and  revenue,  but  the  British  canceled 
the  alrpWine  contract. 

There  is  no  le-^al.  ethical,  moral,  or 
justifiable  ba-sis  for  contiiuung  economic 
sanctions  asalnst  free  Rhodesia — the 
fru-uds  of  the  hberty-loving  American 
people— nor  was  there  any  basis  for  in- 
stituting such  blackmail. 

I    ask    that    a    letter    from    Mr.    J. 
Gwynne-Evans,  of  Salisburv'.  Rhodesia. 
addressed  to  the  British  Parliament,  fol- 
low my  remarks  for  the  interest  of  all. 
ExprDiENCT    *Ni>    Principies— Third    Letter 
Sent  to  Members  or  the  BBmsH  Parlia- 
ment      CONCERMNC       NLCOTtATIONS       VV'rTH 
RllOOt^IA 

I  By  J  Owynn*-Evan«) 
.Vfter  Mr  George  Thomson's  "sombre"  re- 
pjr:  on  Rhtxlesla  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  November,  a  "period  of  intensifi- 
cation of  sanctions"  Is  envisaged  by  lilm.  fall- 
ing an  agreement  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
So  the  peaceful  country  with  the  least  ten- 
sion m  Africa  is  to  lie  further  persecuted. 
The  foUy  of  this  proposal  is  slowly  unroU- 
ing.  The  brunt  of  sanctions  to  date  has  been 
taken  by  the  15.000  Africans  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  iNlce  work  bv  a  Labour  govern- 
ment you  may  think!  1  The  hrunt  tomorrow 
'AlU  be  taken  by  Malawi  who.  if  sanctions 
prove  more  eBective  than  they  do  ut  present, 
will  receive  back  150.000  unemployed  workers, 
a  Ie;-ir  that  Is  well  in  the  mind  of  Dr  Banda. 
Britain  6  loss  so  far  has  been  estimated  be- 
tween 1100-200  million  sterling,  which  has 
been  a  contributory  cause  of  the  devaluation 
if  iterltng.  and  has  insulated  Rhodesia  from 
the  need  to  devalue,  because  Brit.un  has  lost 
many  of  the  markets  in  Rhodesia  to  other 
tni:or.al.;i=s  who  have  not  devalued  The 
purpose  of  sanctions  is  presumably  to  effect 
a  change  of  heart  m  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment and  people  and  '.o  force  them  to  accept 
t.^e  British  povernmenfs  terms  for  an  "hcn- 
'uirable  settlement"  The  reverse  Is  In  fact 
h  ippenm  :  .uid  It  should  have  been  expected. . 
.\s  Mr  O?orge  Thomson  has  discovered,  Mr. 
-Smith  and  his  government  have  become  less 
accommodating  since  the  failure  cf  the  Iiger 
tnlks.  So  It  goes  on.  but  not  much  longer. 
There    is   a    i)etltlon   being   got    up   ,mongst 

Africans. to    ask    Britain    to   remove 

sanctions  because  they  are  hurting  the  .\frl- 
cans  most,  and  to  recognize  "immediately" 
the  Rhodeslan  government 

The  present  attempts  to  wage  economic 
.lid  moral  warfare  against  Rhodesia  will  fall 
bpcause  in  t;me  of  peace  this  Is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  morality,  good  conduct, 
honour  and  common  sense  And  because  the 
naUon*  of  Southern  Africa  intend  to  stick  to- 
gether. o'h»rwlse  disunited  they  would  fall 
to  outside  pre£j.ure  Also  because  the  British 
Lalxiur  P.irty.  ihc  lusi'gatcr  of  sanctions.  Is 
uallhely  to  remain  in  power  much  longer, 
whilst  an  increasing  number  of  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  Conservative  Party  are  either 
getting  second  thoughts  on  the  ■whole  policy 
of  sanctions  or  h.ive  ,iCtively  c.mip.ilgned 
against  them.  The  Conservative  Parly  is  not 


.,i.  mesmerized  by  slogans  us  are  the  Labour 
.ii.d  I,;lHTaI  Parties,  and  Is  more  likely  to 
bre.ik  ,iway  into  the  realms  of  practical  poli- 
tics when  they  can  see  .1  line  of  action  is 
proving  .iboriive  It  Is  up  to  the  Labour  Party 
to  think  cjuickly  and  gel  themselves  out  of 
the  mess  they  have  made  out  of  negoliallons 
with  Rhodesia  to  date. 

Mr    H.irold  Wlls.in  and  those  of  all  jjarile's 
who  think  like  lilm  .ire  making  a  great  fuFs 
over  the  necessity  of  an  "honourable  settle- 
ment '  with  Rhodesia  along  the  lines  of  his 
■xis  pnnciplei  '   He  tells  the  other  Common- 
wealth countries  that  there  will  be  no  'sell 
out"   of    these    principles   to   the   Rhodeslan 
Kovernmenl   Very  high-minded  Indeed;  what 
.III  honourable  man  is  this'  And  lits  support- 
ers,   what    integrity     they    must     have!    No 
wonder  they  feel  they  have  the  moral  rl^ht 
t3  cry  "down  with  the  self-seeking  and  Im- 
moral Rhodeslan  covernment  of  'cowboys'"' 
Integrity?  Cowboys.'  .Aden,  an  honourable 
settlement?  'We  wlil  hand  over  power  at  the 
end  of  the  month  to  whoever  Is  in  control,  or 
to   no  one.   We   Intend    to  get  out   of   .'\den 
whether  or  not  a  governing  party  is  In  power". 
These    are    the    words    quoted    in    the    dally 
press  as  spoken  by  Mr    George  Brown,  Brit- 
ish Foreign-Secretary,  and  as  being  the  con- 
sidered policy  of  the  Labour  government    It 
13  if  course  the  greatest  piece  of  expediency 
md   involves   no   principles  at   all.   moral  or 
liumamtartan   It  gives  to  Britain  peace  with- 
out  honour.   For  Aden,   which   had   the  p.ix 
Bri'.tanica   for   the   past    120   years   It   leaves 
nothing   but   the  prospect  of  civil   war  and 
bloodshed   For  Egypt  It  leaves  the  path  clear 
for  her  to  step  In.  The  Conservative  le.iders  in 
the  House  of  Commons  l;ave  not  been  slow 
to  point  out  the  selfish,  s.anguinary  and  stra- 
tegically  unwise   sell-out    of    the   Aden   pro- 
tectorate  For  Rhodesia.  43  vears  self-'jovern- 
mg.  of  course  only  a  str.ct  :nsis'.«nce  on  the 
six    principles    gives    liulependence.     Is    this 
honourable?  What  humbug:  What  a  panto- 
mime'   One  man.  one  vote,  once!'  1  Mr  Dun- 
can Sandys  words — and  he  ought  to  know!i 
Is  the   proposed   settlement  based   rn   the 
•'six  principles"  an  'honourable  settlement"? 
Brit.un  encouraged  many  of  her  own  race  to 
go  and  settle  In  Rhodesia  taking  wiUi  them 
their  money  and  their  lives  and  gave  to  them 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing  She  now 
turns  round  on  them  and  says  m  ellect  un- 
less  vou   agree   forthwith   to   hand  over   the 
reins  of  power  to  the  other  race  over  whom 
VDU  have  been  rtiUng  with  our  approval  for 
76   years    1  or   43    ye^trs    of    self-Bovernment» 
then  we  will  do  our  best  to  disinherit  you. 
This  is  the  policy  of  NIBM.AR  and  of  a  course 
will   be  resisted   by   mcjst   Englishmen   worth 
rheir  salt,   especially   If   he   lias   a   .'.imlly   to 
Inherit  from  him  I*  does  not  help  matters  for 
Mr    Wilson  to  say   at  one  moment  that  he 
will  insist  on  the  policy  of  NIBM.AR   forth- 
v.ith.  and   then   with   the   next    bre.ilh    that 
,    there  is  no  hurry  for  It    Obviously  the  man 
c.tnnot  be  trusted  by  the  Rhodesians  whote 
lives  would  be  at  .>^t3ke.  Such  a  settlement 
would  be  a  most  dishonourable  settlement. 

The  policy  of  handing  over  ex-African 
colonies  to  majority  rule  has  been  a  dismal 
failure  In  most  cases  If  It  was  the  Intention 
for  this  system  to  survive  Its  side-issues  In 
the  eudan  amounted  to  the  in.\ssacre  of  be- 
tween a  half  and  one  million  negroes  by  the 
Arabs.  In  Ruanda  to  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Hamitic  Watutsls  killed  by  the 
Bahutus.  In  Zanzibar  to  the  virtual  extinc- 
tion of  the  Arabs  by  the  negroes  In  Nigeria 
there  is  civil  war  between  the  Blafrans  and 
the  Federal  government  In  Ghana  was  the 
civil  war  against  Nkrumah  The  border  war- 
fare between  the  Somalls  and  the  Kenya 
-  nernment    The  Congo.   .  Need  I  go  on'' 

NOA-  it  may  well  be  that  once  Britain  In- 
tended to  get  out  of  these  regions  at  short 
notice  that  she  had  little  alternative  to  giv- 
ing them  self-government  under  the  "one 
man.  one  vote,  once"  system  But  there  is 
e.ery  reason  not  to  try  the  experiment  with 


\ 


Rhodesia  for  there  is  an  existing  qualified 
irmchlse  i:nd  go\ernment  available,  and 
t  ^ere  has  been  sufficient  time  In  which  to 
like  a  re-apprlzal  of  the  results  of  "majority 
r'lle"  governmenus  elected  by  uneducated 
voters  Furthermore  what  moral  right  has 
Britain  10  inipo.^e  her  will  over  a  territory  to 
which  she  hits  given  self-^'Ove^nment  since 
44  years  when  the  elected  government  of 
that  territory,  with  the  clear  majority  of 
the  electorate  backing  it  up.  clearly  state 
they  (in  not  wish  for  what  r.rltiin  considers 
1.-  appropriate  for  them? 

The    principle   of    self-determination    mot 
one    of    the    .six    principles    required    by    Mr. 
Wilson's  Kovernmcnti   is  clearly  at  stake.  No. 
:,  of  the  SIX  principles  suites  that  the  British 
L'overnment  will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  any 
basis  for  independence  was  acceptable  to  the 
people   of    Rhodesia   as   ii    whole     Apparently 
when    Hhodesian   ..clf-determlnatlon   is   con- 
sidered br  the  British  government  the  "self 
part  of  the  expression  refers  to  Britain,  not 
to  Rhodesia!  This  1=  perhaps  a  constitutional 
lawyers  quibble,  but  there  is  u  strong  prece- 
Ueiit  speciflcallv  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government  in  the     Blue  Book".  Cmnd  2807 
(concerning  tae  negotiations  over  independ- 
ence oetween  the  two  countries!   that  Britain 
does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Rhodc.<^i:v   Whv   then   when    the  elected   gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  decided  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Rhodeslan  people  both  black  and 
white    that    thev    wanted    independence    did 
the    British    covernment   not   accept   this    as 
evidence   for   the   fifth   principle?   Why   is   it 
necessarv  for  the  British  government  to  break 
the  established  principle  of  non-interference 
in   the   internal   artalrs  of  Rhodesia  and  for 
themselves   to   enter   the   arena   in   Rhodesia 
and  test  public  opinion? 

Independence  w.is  clearly  decided  upon  by 
bo'h  the  bl.ick  and  the  white  people  of  Rho- 
desia  m    1964   and   they   did   not   under   the 
principle  of  self-cleiermination  ask  for  it  to 
be  qualified  hv  Mr.  Wilson's  six  points.  Why 
then    should    Mr     Wilson    insist    on    his    six 
polnt.s?    Bv    wh..t    rifht'    Does    the    Queen's 
dismissal  "of     ihc     elected     government     of 
Rhodesia   negate   the  will   oi    the  Rhodesmn 
ele^norate   who   bv    releicndum    on    the    5th 
November    l'J64  expressed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  their  desire  for  independence? 
By   the  unanimous  vote  of  their  chiefs  and 
headmen  at   the  mduba   lield   between  21.st- 
26th    October,    the    .Africans    rf    the    tribal 
reserves,    who    constitute    the    majority    of 
Africans    in    Rhodesia,    declared    "It    is    our 
earnest  wish   10  be  given  independence  and 
we  do  not  want  to  come  liack  and  discuss  it 
•iny   more.'     Be   it   noted    that    in   Rhodesia, 
"under    the    principle    of    self-determination, 
the  mdaba  is  recognized  by  the  Africans  in 
the   tribal   reserves    as    the   true   method    of 
testing   the   v. ill   of   the   people   because   the 
headman  and  chief  have  to  give  expression 
to  the  views  that  h:.ve  been  argued  out  at 
the  village  level.  This  is  a  far  better  method 
than  Mr   Wilson's  majority  vote  idea  because 
the    majority    cl    Africans   have    never    used 
the   metliod  and  don't  understand  U.  Their 
method   of  self-determination   is   not  recog- 
nized  by  the  Labour  t^overnment   and   some 
other     British     politicians     who     maintain 
that  thev  know  the  mind  of  the  Rhodeslan 
African  better  than  does  the  Rhodesian  white 
or  black  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  m  Ghana, 
the  Chief  Justice  Akutlo-Addo.  Ch.airman  of 
General  Ankrahs  Constitutional  Commission, 
conunends  the  use  ol  traditional  chiefly  power 
ind  argues  lor  a  qualitative  franchise.  Per- 
haps he  knows  the  pit-falls  of  an  unqualified 
franchise  and  majority  rule  for  his  people 
rather  better  than  those  In  Westminster  6.000 
la.les  away  whose  advisers  must  be  getting  a 
little  rusty  and  out  of  touch! 

Another  principle  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Harold  Wilson  and  his  advisers  is  the  legal 
wne  that  an  accu.sed  person  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  cause.  When  Lord  Caradon 
tcK)k  the  matter  of  mandatory  sanctions  to 


",  le  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  the  British 
.  Dve'-nment.  Rhodesia  asked  to  be  heard.  This 
wis   refused   and   no   effort   appears  to   have 
been  made  by  the  British  representative  on 
the  matter.  Just  another  principle  that  might 
well  cancel  out  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  principles. 
It  Is  bUU  possible  for  the  Labour  govern- 
ment to  come  to  terms  with  the  Rhodesian 
government  de  facto.  She  can  with  honour- 
able justification   abstain   from   insisting  on 
majority  rule  before  granting  independence. 
She  can  abide  by  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination  and   allow   Rhodesians   themselves 
by  their  traditional  methods  to  decide  on  the 
best   form   of    government    they    desire     She 
can    abide    by    the    established    principle    of 
non-interference   in    the   internal    artairs   of 
Rhodesia  and   grant   recognition   oi   her   in- 
dependence because  it  has  in   1964  been  es- 
tablished bv  these  traditional  methods  that 
the  country  wants  indopoi.dcrce  I'-cn;  Krl'- 
am    Would   It   not   have   been    the   wi.  c    .aid 
honourable  thing  to  have  given   Mr.  Smith 
his   country's  Independence   under   the    1961 
constitution  (cutting  the  clau.^es  which  gave 
Britain  control   of  Rhodesian  aftairs)    as  he 
requested?  Britain  has  not  been  able  to  en- 
sure that  the  checks  and  balances  she   put 
into  the  constitutions  of  the  other  African 
states   have   remained   effective   la    fact.   On 
the  contrary  thev  have  in  all  cases  been  ig- 
nored  by   the   dictators   who   have   got   into 
power  bv  the  application  of  "ope  man.  one 
vote.  once",  or  by  the  sample  means  of  poUt- 
•crtl   assassination   or  military   coups.   I   sug- 
gest thr.t  Britain,   low   that  .she   is   in   a    li- 
"•incial  me.s.s    should  end  the  impas.^^c  by  an 
honourable   settlement   which    takes   for    its 
basis  the  self-determination  principle  inter- 
preted by  Rhodesia's  own  wishes    Mr.  Wilson 
might  put  the  good  of  his  country  and  f.ice 
up  to  the  anger  of  his  left  wmg  supporu-rs. 
for  he  will  be  out  of  power  soon  m  any  case. 
There  is  in  Rhodesia  two  main  groups  or 
races,    who    In    the    past    have    been    highly 
antagonistic   to   one   another.   The   minority 
race    of    Matabeles    ( Zulus  1     who    conquered 
the  majority  group  of  Shonas,  This  is  not  a 
happy     combination     of     circumstances     in 
which  to  start  one  more  experiment  tn  hand- 
ing over  the  country  to  majority  rule.  What 
the  1  -■  the  real  reason  lor  withholding  i  ec- 
ognition  of  Rhodc--i--s   mdrpendence   except 
upon  terms  embracing  six  principles,  and  yet 
handing  over  independence  to  Aden  without 
any  principles  at  all'.'  The  answer  is  a  com- 
tainauon    o.     expediency     and     ^elf-lndticed 
blindness  as  to  what  has  happened  else^^here 
in  Africa.  It  is  in  part  a  lutUe  and  pathetic 
attempt   bv  Britain   to  retain   her   .nlluence 
over    her    ex-colonies    which    she    no    longer 
wishes  to  rule  yet  fears  to  alienate,  This  is 
a  luxury  that  Britain  cannot  afford  because 
it  IS   illogical   and  is  not  working.   Many   of 
these    territories    are    not    even    paying    lip- 
service   to   Britain   and   are   calling   m   other 
nationaUties    to    replace    her.    But    Britain  s 
r'i--aral    ally    Rhodesia    is    being    down    and 
alienated.    Can    anyone    think    of    anythm? 
nvire  stupid? 

A  disturbing  sign  of  the  times  '""'iay  1^ 
the  view  taken  by  many  Britons  that  the 
world  -race"  is  a  dirty  one.  m  ^i'rect  con- 
trast to  many  other  races  sucn  as  the  Arabs. 
Israelites.  Turks,  Greeks.  Chinese.  Africans 
who  call  up  the  word  to  give  taemseUes 
solidarity  even  with  those  not  within  their 
own  borders.  Not  so  Britain  or  ratner  i.ot 
so  the  "liberal",  so-called,  types  of  all 
parties.  Our  "kith  a.id  Km"  in  Rhodesia  are 
looked  upon  by  these  people  as  ^'^^^^"^J^l 
worse  than  aliens.  The  expression  blood  is 
thicker  than  water"  means  little  or  nothing 
to  such  people  of  the  modern  British  scene. 
It  is  probably  a  reaction  to  the  past  '.vnen 
the  opposite  was  true,  or  to  the  -racialist 
theories"  of  Hitler.  Tbe  racialist  theories  of 
Hitler  were  an  extension  into  the  absurd 
and  into  wickedness  instead  tf  being  per- 
fectly natural  and  decent  form  of  strength 
and  solidaniv  in  time  of  trouble.  The  West- 
ern world  is  entering  upon  a  period  of  great 


danger  to  Its  survival.  It  is  still  Important  for 
Britain  to  retain  pride  In  her  race  and  past 
achievements  of  her  people  all  over  the 
worid.  Southern  Africa  Is  now  the  only  re- 
maining safe  base  for  ships  and  aircraft  over 
about  half  the  world.  One  would  have 
thought  that  British  statesmen  with  ¥heir 
past  experience  of  global  strategy  would  at 
least  be  seeing  that  this  area  was  assisted  to 
remain  strong  and  a  stable  part  of  the  West- 
ern Worid  defences.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  re- 
luse  10  suppU  arms  loi-  Uf-  deltnce,  Ajiienr.i 
too  lb  suffering  Iroin  the  disease  known  as 
■  liberal  mvopia '.  As  a  world  leader  for  only 
25   years   there   is    perhaps   some   excuse   for 

her' 

II  I.-;  not  the  [lurpose  of  these  letters  to 
l.Aver  the  prestige  01  Bntam  or  British  poli- 
ticians. Thev  have  succeeded  m  lov.ering 
the.r  o.-.vn  reputation  I'l  thl.■^  jiart  01  i  he 
world.  There  Is  no  obstacle  to  an  honourable 
.solution  to  Rhodesia's  independence  except 
the  insistence  of  the  s,x  principles.  There 
is  extremely  little  evidence  that  the  panacea 
of  ••majority  rules"  in  Africa  produces  any- 
thing but  dictatorship.  In  K/iodciW  the 
Anicans  are  .ot  .-:' Wricntlij  educated  10  b'' 
intrusted  with  maiontv  rule  nor  are  the  na- 
twnahst  leaders  of  sufficient  cahbre  to  create 
otiier  than  a  bloody  solution  to  the  is.vuc. 
Whv  then  insist  on  the  six  principles? 

1'iic  report  brought  back  by  Mr.  Gcorite 
Thornton  IS  only  "sombre"  because  he  has 
f.iiied  to  f.ice  the  f.icts  m  Alrica.  The  Rho- 
desian government  has  taken  them  into  ac- 
count and  theretore  will  not  accept  Mr.  Wil- 
son's terms  lor  the  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence. If  Mr.  Wilson  was  prepared  to 
liand  over  Aden  to  •any  one  or  no  one  '  then 
l.e  should  be  prepared  wath  honourable  in- 
tent t-j  recognize  Rhodesia's  independence 
and  that  her  government  is  the  ipso  facto 
government  01  the  country  m  the  eyes  of 
Britain.  Then  by  a  fresh  election  mside  Rho- 
desia her  new  government  can  l.)ecome  the 
trovernmenl  legal  in  British  eyes  and  the  rest 
ol  the  world-  This  should  be  done  without 
delay.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  and  many  of  his 
party  may  be  outside  the  legal  government 
of  Bntiiin  jirettv  stxiii. 

/\s  a  lirst-hand  observer  of  the  scene  here 
I  can  state  with  some  confidence  that  t!ie 
greater  the  duress  put  ujwn  the  Rhodesian 
government  and  people  the  greater  resistance 
i  kely  to  be  encountered,  and  a  conipietc 
break  with  Britain  and  the  Crown  will  aiinoci 
cer-u-inly  ensue.  It  as  lutle  use  my  continu- 
ing to  advocat-e  retention  of  the  link  with 
the  Crovai  if  vou  ijarllament^u-y  chaps  are 
going  to  do  your  best  to  create  the  ojiposite 
feeling  .  .  .  by  placing  the  maximum  amount 
01  luiisance  value  you  can  think  tip  on  the 
p-.fent  people  here.  Haven't  you  suffered 
enough  Irom  the  stupidity  of  your  Rhodesian 
policy?  ^ 

J.      0'VYN.N-E-Ey.\NS. 

CAtJSEWAY.  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  Soicmbcr 
■J  5.  1007. 


POLICY  IN  AFRICA  AND  ITS  ERRORS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ueiitleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
R.^RicK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  cxtra- 
r.eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  I'^inpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

':iiere  was  no  cbiection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .so- 
called  ■•winds  of  change'  have  preju- 
diced the  thinking  and  blinded  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  U.S.  foreien  policy  on  tiie 
continent  of  Africa.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  citizens  of  Mozambique, 
as  much  a  part  of  Portugal  as  Alas-ca 
and  Hawaii  are  the  United  State?,  are 
under  attack   by   Commani>l    lerron.-l.s 
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and  advised  'heir  twmrades  In  Red  China 
thftt  General  MacArthur  would  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  hot  pursuit  across  the 
YaUi 

Elsenhower  won  election  on  the  "Crime. 
Corruption  And  Korea"  issue  and  helped 
brlni?  an  end  to  the  conflict  In  Korea,  al- 
•houtth  that  nation  w:is  divided  north  and 
south  But  he  failed  to  help  the  French  In 
the  war  against  Communism  in  Indo-Chlna. 
what  13  now  the  Southeast  jVsla"  on  the  war 
map  And  he  was  [>resident  when  Fidel  Castro 
rirst  came  into  jxjwer  in  Cuba. 

President  Kennedy  was  our  next  comm.in- 
der-ln-chlef  His  .-.orry  record  included  ac- 
commodation of  a  Communl.st  Government 
in  Laos,  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  betrayal  of  the 
Cuban  exiles  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  .iiid  the 
phony  confrontation  with  the  Russians  over 
the  Missile  crlsU  He  also  promised  Russia 
we  wouldn't  invade  Cuba  or  allow  any  other 
country  In  the  Hemisphere  attempt  to  throw 
C.istro  out! 

Johnson  has  been  the  president  since 
1963.  The  Russians  and  the  military  hard- 
ware are  still  In  Cuba  So  are  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  Red  East  Europeans  A  "trl-contl- 
aental"  headquarters  to  subvert  .Africa. 
Asia  Aiid  Latin  America  has  been  In  opera- 
tion in  Cuba  since  January,  1966  And  the 
island  90  miles  from  Florida  Is  a.  hu::;e  Nazi- 
type  concentration  camp  (without  the 
ovens  I  and  a  longtime  base  for  training 
terrorists,  including  revolutionary  operatives 
burning  ai;d  looting  and  killing  In  the  city 
.streets  of  the  USA! 

Where,  oh  God.  are  the  men  who  can  lead 
this  country  out  of  darkness''  Th«  lights  have 
been  dimming  from  the  Roosewelt-Truman 
through   the  Keni:ecly-Johnson  eras! 

Theee  unknown  leaders  might  learn  a  les- 
son from  .ui  outfit  of  concerned  Americans 
who  will  hold  a  function  m  Washington  Feb. 
19 

An  ■Indictment"  has  been  returned  against 
the  Communist  Criminals  of  the  world  They 
have  been  summoned  by  the  Young  Amer- 
icans For  tYeedom  i  that's  a  Right — tor 
America — cru animation )  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  Puollc  Opinion  in  W.ishlnston  to 
answer  for  a  half  century  of  crimes  against 
humanity. 

The  'summons"  lists  the  following  charges: 
ill  Genocide  30  million  victims;  i2)  Slave 
Uibor:  15  million  imprisoned  annually.  i3) 
Religious  Persecutions;  All  faiths  Ortho- 

dox. Catholic.  Protestant.  Jewnsh.  Moslem.  Of 
the  Catholics  alone.  31.779  chiurches  closed. 
(4)  International  Duplicity:  violation  of 
every  major  agreement  made  with  the  Free 
World! 

You  can  help  to  m.^ke  this  Red  Trial  an 
etfective  expose  of  International  Criminal 
Communism  by  .sending  a  countributlon  to 
Young  Americans  For  Freedom,  1221  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  N  W  W.iAlungton,  DC  20005 
Citizen  action  agaln.^i  Comniunism  must 
come  at  all  levels.  One  step  woujd  be  to  write 
elected  officials  in  Washington  lasking  them 
to  adopt  legislation  outl.iwing  Communism 
in  America  like  other  countries  who  l<jve  free- 
do;/!  have  done 

.\  flave  '.essel  or  two  should  be  .ined  up 
to  deport  from  the  US.  to  Siberia  the  vas- 
sals and  the  Uncle  Toms  and  the  other  pan- 
derers  of  Communism,  in  both  parties  and 
from  all  races,  who  preach  anarchy  aJid  prac- 
tice treason  while  'hiding  behind  so-called 
rights." 
It's  line-drawing  time  in  America  once 
again.  You're  either  with  her  or  agiUnsl  her. 
Get  with  her  Ar  get  out.  The  middle  ground 
caved  in  wh«n  Vt  w.is  •rampled  by  too  many 

clay  feet.  i 

I.      ^^^  ' 

A  URITISH  RIIODESIAN  TO  BRITISH 
PARUAMENT 

Mr      CHARLES      H       WILSON       Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unuiVinious  con.sont  that 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana     i  Mr. 


RarickI  may  extend  liis  remarks  at  ihi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t,'entleman 
from  California"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  if  It  be  true 
that  our  loaders  joined  in  on  the  uncon- 
scionable U.N  .sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia because  of  an  agreement  whereby 
Britain  would  buy  airplanes,  we  must 
unmediately  withdraw  the  tmbargo. 

Not  only  has  the  anti-Rhodesian  fool- 
ishness cost  us  friendship  and  interna- 
tional prestige  as  well  as  loss  of  markets 
and  revenue,  but  the  British  canceled 
the  airplane  contract. 

There  is  no  lesal,  ethical,  moral,  or 
justifiable  basis  for  continuing  economic 
sanctions  against  free  Rhodesia — the 
friends  of  the  liborty-lovin.!;  American 
people— iKir  wa.s  there  any  basis  for  ui- 
stitutint:  sucli  blackniail. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
Gwynne-Evans,  of  Salisbury-.  Rhodesia, 
addressed  to  the  Briti.sh  Parliament,  fol- 
low ray  remarks  for  the  interest  of  all. 

EXPEDIENCT      AND      PkINCIPIFS       THIRD      LtTTER 

Sent  to  Members  or  the  CHrri^H  Parlia- 

MSNT     Concerning     Negotiations     With 

Rhodesia 

I  By  .'    (iwynne-Evans) 

.\fter  Mr.  George  Thomson's  "sombre"  re- 
p..ri  on  Rhodesia  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons  In  November,  a  "period  of  Intensifi- 
cation of  sanctions"  Is  envisaged  by  him.  fall- 
ing .in  .igreement  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

So  the  peaceful  country  with  the  least  ten- 
fl'jn  in  Africa  is  to  be  further  persecuted. 
The  folly  of  this  proposal  is  slowly  unroll- 
ing. The  brunt  of  sanctions  to  date  has  been 
Taken  by  the  15,000  .\frlcans  who  have  lost 
their  jobs.  iNiee  work  bv  a  Labour  govern- 
ment you  may  think!)  The  brunt  tomorrow 
will  be  taken  by  Malawi  who.  If  sanctions 
prove  more  effective  than  they  do  at  present, 
will  receive  back  150.000  unemployed  workers, 
a  [ear  that  is  well  m  the  mind  of  Dr  B:inda 
Britain's  loss  so  far  has  been  estimated  be- 
tween £100-200  million  sterling,  which  has 
been  a  contributory  cause  of  the  devaluation 
of  sterling,  and  has  Insulated  Rhodesia  from 
the  need  to  devalue,  because  Britain  has  lost 
many  of  the  markets  m  Rhodesia  to  other 
n:u;on:il.tU-s  who  have  not  devalued.  The 
purpose  of  sanctions  Is  presumably  to  effect 
a  change  of  heart  in  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment and  people  and  to  force  them  to  .iccept 
the  British  government's  terms  for  nn  "hon- 
ourable settlement"  The  reverse  Is  in  fact 
hipponin]:.  lUd  it  should  have  been  expected. 
As  Mr  Gaorge  Thomson  has  discovered.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  government  have  become  less 
acconxmodatmg  since  the  failure  of  the  Tiger 
talks.  So  it  goes  on.  but  not  much  longer. 
There    is   a    [letltion   being   got   up   I'mongst 

Africans.    to    ask    Britain    to    remove 

siinctlons  becaxise  they  :ire  hurting  the  Afri- 
cans most,  and  to  recognize  'Inimediately" 
the  Rhodeslan  government 

The  present  .ittempts  to  w.ige  economic 
and  moral  warfare  against  Rhodesia  will  fall 
bfcause  in  l.me  of  peace  this  Is  loiUrary  to 
the  principles  of  inoriility,  good  conduct, 
honour  and  conmion  sense  And  becau.se  the 
nations  of  Sf^uthern  .Mnca  intend  to  stick  to- 
gether, ivh-jrwlse  disunited  they  would  fall 
to  outside  presAiire.  Msu  bccau.-4e  the  British 
Labour  Pnrty.  the  in-«it'guior  of  sanctions,  is 
unllKely  to  remain  m  power  much  longer, 
whilst  an  incrca.ilii5!  number  of  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  Con-servalive  Party  :ire  cither 
getting  second  thoughts  on  the  whole  policy 
of  sanctions  or  hive  ..ctlvely  c:inip.ilgned 
against  Ihem.  The  Conservative  Party  Is  not 


so  mesmerized  by  slogans  ,is  are  the  Labour 
and  Liberal  Parties,  and  is  more  likely  to 
break  away  uiM  the  realms  ot  practical  poli- 
tics when  they  can  see  a  line  of  action  is 
proving  .ibortlve.  It  Us  up  to  the  Labour  Party 
to  think  quickly  and  get  ihcmselvcs  out  of 
the  mess  they  have  made  out  of  negotl.ilious 
with  Rhodesia  to  date. 

Mr    H.iri'ld  Wilson  and  Ihofe  of  all  parties 
who  think  like  him  are  making  .i  Rreat  fu<s 
over  the  necessity  of  nn  "hOTiourablr  settle- 
ment" with  Rhodesia  ;>long  the  lines  of  his 
■six  principlen".  He  tells  the  other  Common- 
wealth countries  that  there  will  be  no     sell 
out"   of   the.se    principles   to    the   Rhodeslan 
govermnent   Very  hlRh-mlnded  Indeed;  what 
an  honourable  man  is  this!  ."Vnci  l.is  fupport- 
ers.    what     Integrity     they     inu.st     have!     No 
wonder  they  feel  they  have  the  inor.Tl  right 
to  cry  "down  with  the  self-seeking  and  Im- 
moral Rhodeslan  government  of  'cowboys''  ' 
Integrity?  Cowbovs'  Aden,  nn  honourable 
.lettlt-mcnf  'We  will  h.md  over  jKiwer  at  the, 
end  of  the  month  to  whoever  Is  In  control,  or  ' 
to   no  one     We   Intend    to   get  out   of   Aden 
whether  or  not  a  governing  party  U  In  power" 
These    are    the    words    quoted    In    the    dally 
press  .OS  .^pyoken  by  Mr.  George  Brown,  Brit- 
ish Foreign-Secretary,  and  as  being  the  con- 
sidered policy  of  the  Labour  government    It 
IS  of  course  the  greatest  piece  of  expediency 
and   Involves   no   principles   at   all.   moral  or 
humanitarian   It  gives  to  nrU.aln  peace  with- 
out  honour.   For   .\den,   which   had    the   pax 
Bnttanica   tor   the   past    120   years   it   leaves 
n jthing   but   the   prospect  of  civil   war  and 
bloodshed.  For  Egypt  it  leaves  the  path  clear 
for  her  to  step  in  The  Conservative  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Commons  have  not  been  slow 
to  point  out  the  selfish,  .sanguinary  and  str.i- 
teglcallv   unwise  sell-out   of    the   .'Vden   pro- 
tectorate  For  Rhodesia.  43  ye.irs  self-ftovern- 
Ing,  of  course  only  a  .srnct  :n.sistence  on  the 
six    principles    gives    independence.    Is    this 
honourable?  What  humbug!  What  a  panto- 
mime! 'One  man.  one  \ote.  once!"  (Mr  Dun- 
can Sandy's  words — .ind  he  ought  to  knowli 
Is  the   proposed   settlement  based   on   the 
"six  principles"  .in  'honour.-ible  settlement"? 
Britain  encouraged  many  of  her  own  race  to 
go  and  settle  in  Rhodesia  t:\klng  witii  them 
their  money  and  their  lives  and  gave  to  them 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing  She  now 
turns  round  on  them  and  says  in  eifect  un- 
less  vou   agree   forthwith   to   hand   over   the 
reins  of  power  to  the  other  race  over  whom 
you  have  been  ruling  with  our  approv:il  for 
76   years    i  or   43    ye.irs    of    self-eovernmenti 
then  we  will  do  our  best   to  ciislnherlt  you. 
This  is  the  pohcv  o:  NTB\L\R  and  of  a  course 
will   be  resisted   by   most   Englishmen   worth 
their  salt,   especially   if   he  has  a   family   to 
inherit  from  him  It  docs  not  help  mutters  for 
Mr.   Wilson   to  say   at  one  moment  that  he 
will  insist  on  the  policy  of  ^■IBM.^R   forth- 
v.ith.   and   then   w.th   the   next   breath    that 
.    there  is  no  hurry  for  it.  Obviously  the  mnn 
cannot  be  trusted  by  the  Rhodesians  whose 
lives  would  be  at  stake.  Such  a  settlement 
Would  be  a  most  dishonourable  settlement. 

The  policy  of  handing  over  ex-.\frican 
colonies  to  majority  rule  has  been  a  dismal 
failure  in  most  cases  if  it  was  the  intention 
for  this  .<.ystem  to  '.urvlve.  Its  side-l.ssues  in 
the  Sudan  amounted  to  the  ma.ssacre  of  be- 
tween a  half  and  one  million  negroes  by  the 
Arabs  In  Ruanda  to  the  lo.ss  of  a  hundred 
thousand  Hamitlc  Watutsis  killed  by  the 
Bahutus.  In  Zanzibar  to  the  virtual  extinc- 
tion of  the  Arabs  by  the  negroes.  In  Nigeria 
there  is  civil  war  between  the  Blafrans  and 
the  Federal  government  In  Ghana  was  the 
civil  var  against  Nkrumah  The  border  war- 
fare bet-xeen  the  Somalls  and  the  Kenya 
Kovernment  The  Congo  .  .  .  Need  I  go  on? 
No*  It  may  well  be  that  once  Britain  in- 
tended to  get  out  of  these  regions  at  .short 
notice  that  she  had  little  altern:»tive  to  giv- 
ing them  self-government  under  the  "one 
man.  one  vote,  once'*  system.  But  there  is 
e.ery  reason  not  to  try  the  experiment  with 


Rhodesia,  for  there  is  an  existing  qualified 
fruichlse  nnd  government  avaUable,  and 
t  lere  has  been  sufficient  time  In  which  to 
tike  a  re-apprlzal  of  the  results  of  "majority 
rule  "  governments  elected  by  uneducated 
'  oters  Furthermore  what  moral  right  has 
Briu\in  to  impose  her  will  over  a  territory  to 
which  she  ha-s  given  self-government  since 
44  years,  wiien  the  elected  government  of 
that  lerrltorv.  with  the  clear  majority  of 
the  electorate  backing  it  up.  clearly  state 
they  (!o  not  wl.sh  lor  what  l-lrltiin  considers 
IS  appropriate  tor  them? 

The    principle   of   self-determination    (not 
one    of    the   .six    principles    required    by    Mr. 
Wilson's  Government)   is  clearly  ut  stake.  No. 
r,  of  the  .six  principles  sti^tes  that  the  British 
government  will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  any 
basis  for  Independence  was  acceptable  to  the 
people   of   Rhodesia   as   a   whole    Apparently 
when   Rhodeslan   self-determination   Is  con- 
sidered bv  the  British  government  the  "self" 
part  of  the  expression  refers  to  Britain,  not 
to  Rhodesia!  This  us  i)crhaps  a  constitutional 
lawyers  quibble,  but  there  is  a  strong  prece- 
dent ipeciflcaliv  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government  In  the     Blue  Book",  Cmnd  2807 
(concerning  the  negotiations  over  independ- 
ence between  the  two  countrlesi  that  Britain 
does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Hhoddi     Whv   then   when   the  elected   gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia  decided  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Rhodeslan  people  both  black  and 
white    that    they   wanted    independence    did 
the    British    government   not   accept   this   as 
evidence  for' the   fifth   principle?   Why   i.s   it 
necessarv  for  the  British  government  to  break 
the  established  principle  of  non-interference 
in   the   internal   affairs   of  Rhodesia   nnd   for 
themselves   to   enter   the   arena   in  Rhodesia 
.■nd  test  public  opinion? 

Independence  w.is  clearly  decided  upon  by 
both  the  inack  and  the  white  people  of  Rho- 
desia  in    19C4   :ind    they   did    not    under   the 
principle  of  self-determination  ask  for  it  to 
be  (tui'.lilled  t.v  Mr    Wilson's  six  points.  Why 
then    should    Mr     Wilson    insist    on    his    six 
point.s?    Bv    whi.t    right'    Does    the    Queen's 
dismissal  "of     the     elected     government     of 
Rhodesia  neaate   the  will   of   the  Rhodesmn 
electorate    who    liv    referendum    on    the    5th 
November.  1964  exprestsed  by  an  overwhelm- 
mit  percentage  their  de.sire  for  independence? 
I?v  the  unanimous  vote  ol   their  chiefs  and 
•leadmen  at  the  iiidaba  held  between  21st- 
26th    October,    the    Africans    of    the    tribal 
reserves,    who    constitute    the    majority    of 
Africans    In    Rhodesia,    declared    'It    is    our 
earnest  wish  to  be  given  independence  and 
we  do  not  want  to  come  back  and  discuss  it 
vnv    more.'    Be    it    r.oted    that    in   Rhodesia, 
under    the    principle    of    self-deternunation. 
the  mdaba  is  recognized  by  the  Africans  m 
the    tribal    reserves    as    the    true    method    of 
testing   the   v.iU   of    the   i>eople   because   the 
headman  and   chief   have  to  give  expression 
to   the   views   that  h:,ve  been  argued  out  at 
the  Milage  level.  This  us  a  f.ir  better  method 
thi'U  Mr   Wilson's  majority  vote  idea  because 
the   majority    (f    Africans   have    never    used 
the  method  and  don't  understand  u.  Their 
method   of   self-determination   is   not   recog- 
nized  by   the  Labour  government   and   some 
other     British     politicians     who     maintain 
that  'hey  know  the  taind  of  the  Rhodesian 
African  better  than  does  the  Rhodesian  white 
(■r  black  man. 

It  us  mtere.s-.ing  to  note  that  in  Ghana, 
the  Chief  Justice  Akulto-Addo.  Chairman  of 
General  Ankrah's  Constitutional  Commission, 
commends  the  use  of  traditional  chiefly  power 
..nd  argues  lor  a  qualit.Uive  franchise.  Per- 
haps he  knows  the  p;t-:ai:s  of  an  unqualified 
franchi.se  uid  majonty  rule  for  his  people 
ratlier  better  than  those  In  Westminster  6.000 
I'lilcs  away  whose  advisers  must  be  getting  a 
little  rusty  and  out  of  touch! 

Another  principle  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hirold  Wilson  and  his  advisers  is  the  legal 
one  that  an  accused  person  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  c.iuse.  When  Lord  Caradon 
took  the  matter  of  mandatory  sanctions  to 


lie  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  the  British 
'  avernment,  Rhodesia  asked  to  be  heard.  This 
WIS   refused   and   no   effort   appears  to   have 
been   made  by  the  British  representative  on 
the  matter.  Just  another  principle  that  might 
well  cancel  out  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  principles. 
It  is  sUU  possible  for  the  Labour  govern- 
ment to  come  to  terms  with  the  Rhodesian 
government  de  facto.  She  can  with  honour- 
able justification   absUtin   from  insisting  on 
majority  rule  before  granting  Independence 
She  can  abide  by  the  principle  ot  self-deter- 
mination  and   allow   Rhodesians   themselves 
by  their  traditional  methods  to  decide  on  the 
best   form   of   government    they    desire     She 
can    abide    by    the    established    principle    of 
non-interference    in    the    internal    affairs    of 
Rhodesia  and   grant  recognition   ot   her   in- 
dependence because  it  h.as  in   1964  been  es- 
tablUshed  by  these  traditional  methods  that 
the  country  wants  o.idcpn.drii'C  I'-ini  Hrlf- 
nin     Would"  it   not   have   been    the   wUe   .md 
honourable  thing  to  have   given   Mr.  Smith 
his  country's  Independence   under   the   1961 
constitution  (cutting  the  claus.e.s  which  gave 
Britain  control   of  Rhodesian   affairs)    as   he 
requested?  Britain  has  not  been  able  to  en- 
sure that  the  checks  and  balances  she   put 
into  the  constitutions  of  the  other  African 
states   have   remained   effective    in    fact    On 
the  contrary  they  have  in  all  c.ises  been  ig- 
nored   by    t"he   dictators   who   have   got    mUj 
power  by  the  application  ot  "one  man.  one 
vote.  once",  or  by  the  snnple  means  of  polit- 
ic.^l   assassination  or  military   coups.   I   sug- 
gest th.1t  Britain,  row   tm.t  .she   is   m   ..   !;- 
rnncial  mes.s    should  end  the  impas.=c  by  an 
honourable   settlement   which    takes   for    its 
basis  the  self-determination  principle  inter- 
preted by  Rhodesia's  own  wishes    Mr.  Wilson 
might  put  the  good  of  his  country  and  face 
up  to  the  anger  of  his  left  wing  supporters. 
for  he  will  be  out  of  power  soon  in  any  case. 
There  is  in  Rhodesia  two  main  groujjs  or 
races,    who    in    the    past    have    been    liighly 
antagonistic    to   one   another.   The   minority 
race   of    Matabeles    (Zulus I    who    conquered 
the  majority  group  of  Shonas.  This  is  not  a 
happy     combination     of     circumstances     m 
which  to  start  one  more  experiment  m  hand- 
ing over  the  country  to  majority  rule.  What 
Ihei  i--  the  rci-.l  rei^son  lor  withholding  lec- 
rgnition   of  Rhodc-i-'s  indrpendence   except 
upon  terms  embracing  six  principles,  iind  yet 
handing  over  independence  to  Aden  without 
anv  principles  at  all?  The  answer  '-«  •'  5"^" 
bination    oi     expediency     and     self-indu(:ed 
bUndness  as  to  what  has  happened  elsewhere 
in  Africa.  It  is  in  part  a  1  utile  and  pathetic 
attempt  bv  Britain   to  retain   her   mtiuence 
over    her    ex-colonies    which    she    no    longer 
wishes  to  rule  yet  fears  to  alienate.  This  is 
a  luxury  that  Britain  cannot  afford  because 
it  is  ill"ogical  and  is  not   working.   Many   of 
these    territories    are    not    even    paying    lip- 
service   to  Britain  and  are  calling   m   other 
nationahties    to    replace    her.    But    Britain  s 
rniural    ally    Rhodesia    is    being    down    .aid 
alienated.    Can    anyone    think    oi     anything 
nKire  stupid? 

A  disturbing  sign  of  the  times  to-day  is 
the  view  taken  by  many  Britons  that  the 
world  -race"  is  a  dirty  one.  m  direct  con- 
trast to  many  other  races  .such  as  the  Aiabs. 
Israelites,  Turks.  Greeks.  Chinese.  Africans 
who  call  up  the  word  to  give  themselves 
solidaritv  even  with  those  not  wuhm  their 
own  borders.  Not  so  Britain  or  rather  r.ot 
so  the  "liberal",  so-called,  types  of  all 
parties.  Our  "kith  and  kin"  Ui  Rhodesia  ..re 
looked  upon  by  these  people  as  ^on^ew-hat 
worse  than  aliens.  The  expression  blood  is 
thicker  than  water"  means  Uttle  or  nothing 
to  such  people  of  the  modern  British  scene. 
It  is  probably  a  reaction  to  the  past  v.-hcn 
the  o:iposite  was  true,  or  to  the  '  racialist 
theories"  of  Hitler.  The  racialist  theories  of 
Hitler  were  an  extension  into  the  absurd 
nnd  into  wickedness  instead  ol  being  per- 
fectly natural  and  decent  form  of  strength 
and  "solidarity  in  time  of  trouble.  The  West- 
ern world  Is  entering  upon  a  period  of  great 


danger  to  its  survival.  It  is  still  Important  for 
Britain  to  retain  pride  In  her  race  and  past 
achievements  of  her  people  all  over  the 
world  Southern  Africa  is  now  the  only  re- 
maining safe  base  for  ships  and  aircraft  over 
about  half  the  world.  One  would  have 
thought  that  British  statesmen  with  their 
past  experience  of  global  strategy  would  at 
least  be  seeing  that  this  area  was  assisted  to 
remain  strong  and  a  stable  part  of  the  West- 
ern World  defences.  Not  a  bit  of  it  They  re- 
luse  to  supplv  :irms  lo,-  lis  delcnce  Amenci 
too  IS  suffering  from  the  disease  known  as 
■  liberal  mvopia  '.  .A.E  a  world  leader  for  only 
25    years    there   is    perhaps   some   excuse    for 

''  Ii  \y.  not  tnc  purpose  o!  these  letters  to 
lov.er  the  prestige  oi  Biit.nn  or  British  poli- 
ticians. They  have  succeeded  in  lov.enng 
the.r  own  r'epiitat  lOii  I'l  this  part  ..i  i '-c 
world.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  nn  honourable 
solution  to  Rhodesia's  independence  except 
Die  insistence  of  the  s.x  principles.  There 
is  extremely  little  evidence  that  tlie  panacea 
(,t  "majoritv  rules"  m  Africa  produces  any- 
thing but  dictatorship.  In  Rhodesia  tlic 
Aru'aiis  arr  .at  ■■fllirirntly  tdricatrd  lo  be 
intrusted  inf/i  maionty  rule  nor  arc  the  na- 
tionalist leaders  of  sumeient  cahbre  to  create 
other  than  a  bloody  solution  to  the  issue. 
Why  tlicn  insist  on  the  six  principles? 

The  report  brought  back  by  Mr.  CJtNarize 
Thornton  is  only  "sombre"  Ijecause  he  hits 
l.uled  to  face  the  facts  m  Africa.  The  Rho- 
desi.Tu  government  has  taken  them  into  ac- 
count and  therelore  will  not  acceiit  Mr.  Wil- 
son's terms  lor  the  recocnition  of  their  in- 
dependence. If  Mr.  Wilson  was  jireixired  to 
hand  over  Aden  to  "any  one  or  no  one  '  then 
he  should  be  prepared  with  honourable  in- 
tent to  recognize  Rhodesia's  independence 
:ind  that  her'  government  is  the  ipso  facto 
L-overnmcnt  (>i  the  country  in  the  eyes  of 
liritain.  Then  by  a  Iresh  election  mside  Rho- 
desia her  new  government  can  l^ecome  the 
government  legal  in  British  eyes  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  This  should  be  done  v.Tthout 
delay.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  and  many  of  his 
l,art"y  may  be  ouuside  the  kgal  government 
of  Britain  pretty  soon. 

.\s  :.  first-hand  observer  ol  the  .scene  here 
I  c.in  suite  with  some  confidence  that  the 
greater  the  duress  put  ujjon  the  Rhodesian 
■.-overnmcnt  and  people  the  f-'reaur  resistance 
■;  kelv  lo  be  encountered,  and  :•  complete 
'break  with  Britain  and  the  Crown  v,  ill  almost 
cprfnnly  ensue.  It  us  little  use  my  continu- 
ing to  advoc:ite  retention  of  the  link  with 
the  Crown  if  vou  jjariiamenutry  chaps  are 
goina  to  do  yoiir  best  to  create  the  opposite 
leeUng  ...  by  placing  the  maximum  amount 
iji  nuisance  "value  you  can  think  up  on  the 
patient  people  here.  Haven't  you  suffered 
enough  Irom  the  stupidity  of  your  Rhodesian 
iiolicv? 

J.      OWYNNE-EVANS. 

C.vtJSEWAT.  .Salisburt.  Rhodesi.v  Soviinbcr 

'J J .  lO'jT. 


POLICY  IN  AFRICA  AND  ITS  ERRORS 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the    '.gentleman    from    Louisiana     I  Mr. 

R.^rick]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 

r.eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  I'^mpore.  Is  there 

ob.iection  to  the  jeuuest  of  the  -entlenian 

from  California? 

1'hcre  was  no  cbiecllon. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  "winds  of  chance"  have  preju- 
diced the  thinkinc;  and  blinded  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  U.S.  foreisin  !X)licy  on  the 
continent  of  Africa.  Let  it  be  lemein- 
bered  that  the  citizens  of  Mozambique, 
as  much  a  part  of  Portuf:al  as  .•Maska 
and  Hawaii  are  the  United  States,  are 
under  attack   by  Communist    terrorists 
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usuig  tile  similar  weatwna  and  strateey 
employed  by  lh>-  V'lelconi?  m  South  Viet- 
nam 

So  that  our  collpai?ues  may  have  a 
different  viewpoint  to  help  analyze 
errors  in  aur  direction.  I  ask  that  the 
speech  of  the  Pnme  Minister  of  Portu- 
^:i\  the  Honorable  Dr  Oliveira  Salazar. 
delivered  November  JO.  1967.  to  the 
representatives  of  the  municipalities  of 
Mo/ari;blfiue.   Africa,   be   here  !>laced  In 

the  riECORD 

TilK  t'"!.UV    IN    AFRICA    *ND  Irs  J-RR   'itS 

(Speech  by  Hrlme  Mlni'iter  Dr  Olivelrn  dala- 
zar.  SnowledKlnf?  che  tribute  paid  to  him 
on  November  30.  1967  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  munlclpHlitles  ut  Mov.imblquei 
I  tun  most  tcruteful  to  all  nf  you  who  have 
come  to  the  Lusttanlan  Motherland  from  so 
far  .tway.  to  bring  me  the  solemn  .issertlon 
that  you  consider  me  to  t>e  a  son  of  each 
and  every  Municipal  Council  vt  Mozambique. 
Through  you.  the  ■good  men"  you  repre- 
.sent  send  me  trlbvites  their  wishes  and  even 
.\  request  f:  r  a  visit  which  Ciod  alone  kmiws 
whether  It  c:in  still  orcur  given  the  cliUl- 
ctlltles  at  our  times  because,  by  bringing 
,ib€iut  much  delay,  thev  will  also  destroy 
other  possibilities  But  all  of  you  have  done 
the  best  you  cotild.  since  your  main  desire 
was  to  liken  me  to  yourselves  by  binding  me 
to  the  pe^jple  of  your  home  soils  and  in  dedi- 
cation to  the  common  Motherland  I  thanfe 
you  for  everything  I  accept  everything,  bar 
the  tribute  which  I  do  not  deserve  as  I  con- 
sider myself  only  to  be  the  interpreter  nf  the 
inalienable  feelings  and  rights  of  the  Nation, 
through  work.  through  determination, 
through  unbreakable  resistance. 

Your  presence  here  is  in  point  of  fact, 
perhaps  a  protest,  or  better  still,  the  osten- 
■^ible  rectification  of  manv  wrong  steps  taken 
by  >thers  Hence.  I  can  rake  advantage  of  it 
to  say  t  few  words  concerning  the  policy  of 
Africa  .^nd  Its  errors  In  this  process  for 
which,  in  'he  face  of  History,  each  party 
must  assun'e  Its  share  of  responsibility,  the 
latter  belongs  entirely  to  the  West  We  =hall 
have  to  see  whether  we  are  guilty,  .as  we  are 
accused  of  being,  or  are  the  victims  which 
those  who  are  really  responsible  do  not  even 
^eem  to  deplore 

The  hrst  error  which  appears  to  lU  as  the 
rause  of  the  unhappy  African  situation,  in 
most  of  Its  territory,  is  to  have  started  off 
with  the  idea  of  the  Identity  of  the  con- 
tinent to  which  therefore  the  same  political, 
economic  and  social  formulas  were  to  be  ap- 
plied t'erhaps  a  little  because  we  ourselves 
have  stressed  this  defect  of  vision.  t<xlay  >>ne 
begins  to  understand  the  reality  and  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  triple  Africa  which 
would  have  required  ditTereut  regimes  and 
treatments  'he  Afro- Arab  Africa,  the  typi- 
cally .\frican  Africa;  and.  In  the  south,  the 
Euro-.Afrlca 

It  IS  known  that  certain  covintries  o!  North 
Ainca.  with  a  historical  past  which  the  im- 
mediate nelghtx)rs  South  of  the  Sahara  can- 
not Invoke,  have  sought  to  direct  their  des- 
tinies under  a  badly  disguised  hegemony 
Even  were  these  not  the  Intentions,  one  would 
:n\anab:y  have  to  Jake  into  account  the  re- 
.uiis  f  .-Xfrlcan  sybversion,  led  and  mostly 
financed  from  the  North.  In  the  face  of  the 
Wesfs'  inertia  or  willingness  to  withdraw. 
Nevertheless,  that  policy,  apart  from  the  per- 
sistently fomented  spirit  of  subversion,  was 
to  be  little  less  than  useless.  t>ecause  soci- 
ological and  historical  reasons,  still  very 
much  alive  m  the  spirit  of  the  Africans,  op- 
posed the  e;tsy  buildi.ig  of  empires  which 
-wouW  extend  from  Cairo  or  Algeria  to  the 
J:?quator.  if  not  the  Cape 

Prom  the  European  angle,  the  most  serious 
.aspect  of  tiie  T'.orth-.\fric«n  p<jllcy  pursued 
Is  that  the  Mediterranean  is  too  narrow  to 
allow  for  the  development  of  hoetlle  nations 


on  the  two  shares  -tO  that  a.'*  liiui  so  far 
been  the  ca«e  idmoet  without  exception.  If 
the  evolution  of  the  countries  of  North  Africa 
t.ikes  place  on  t!;e  ba*l.s  uf  enmity  In  rela- 
tion to  Europe  and  of  close  ties  with  the 
East,  that  carelessly  neglucted  evolution  will 
reduce  the  European  power  of  resistance 
along  the  entire  Mediterranean  border,  and 
la  a  manner  auch  as  we  may  consider  It  to 
be  dangerous  for  Its  seciulty  We  know  that 
Carthage  wa.-!  destroyed  through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Ancient  Rome,  .md  that  the 
overwhelming  Arab  wave  swept  through  there 
many  ccntures  ago  m  the  direction  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  But  geography  has  not 
altered  throughout  the  years  and  It  is  from 
geographical  positions  that  one  leaves  for 
conquest  or  It  Is  simply  In  them  that  defense 
U  ensured  The  truth  Is  that  In  •. ery  recent 
limes  the  Mediterranean,  a  peaceful  and 
purely  European  sea,  has  lost  this  character, 
.md  powers  that  are  not  of  that  sea  are  be- 
ginning to  establish  themselves  there  in 
strength  And  that  will  be  a  new  source  of 
preoccupations  or  dangers,  nor  will  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  West  and  the  re- 
peated declarations  of  friendship  and  good 
iielghborllneBB  succeed  in  altering  the  situa- 
tion 

Apart  from  a  small  number  of  exceptions, 
Afrlrun  Africa  which,  pro.vio  modo,  extends 
to  the  south  of  the  Sahara  and  over  which 
European  sovereignties  prevailed,  appears  be- 
fore us  divided  Into  numerous  small  countries 
considered  Independent  States.  In  the  rush 
to  proceed  with  so-called  decolonization.  It 
would  seem  there  was  no  time  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  existing  Inadequacies 

From  the  territorial  standpoint,  the  exi- 
guity "f  areas,  the  lack  i-t  natural  borders, 
traced  on  the  spot  by  the  ihances  of  the 
occupation,  the  lack  of  an  economic  basis 
upon  which  to  sustain  an  efflcient  adminis- 
tration, resulted  In  arousing  the  tirst  sus- 
picion as  to  the  precarious  nature  '>t  the 
Independences  which  were  irranted.  The  In- 
ability to  create  a  collective  sense  of  respon- 
sibility among  the  elhnologlcally  different 
and  hostile  peoples  which  European  rule  en- 
abled to  live  together,  and  other  Identical 
or  slHiUax  reasons  which  compelled  them 
to  separate  and  develop  in  various  territories. 
are  the  cause  of  political  instability  and  of 
the  numerous  wars  which  threaten  to  cause 
bloodshed  In  .\frlca  In  the  centuries  to  come. 
In  such  conditions  as  concern  territory  and 
population,  some  States  will  tend  to  break  up 
while  others  will  .-ittempt  to  expand  even 
to  the  extent  of  absorbing  the  weakest  Post- 
Independence  defense  undertakings  and  sub- 
sidies granted  by  the  ruling  powers  which 
were  the  best  way  to  control  the  [copulations 
will  be  .^een  niit  to  present  ■^utflcient  ptiar- 
antees  nf  stability.  [)eace  and  progress 

No  matter  how  hard  the  responsible  States 
tried,  there  was  not  time  or  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  constitute  political  elites,  to  ade-_ 
quately  stalT  the  administration  and  man-' 
agement  of  the  economy  with  local  Inhabit- 
ants, to  fuse  races  and  cultures  so  as  to 
constitute  national  bases  upon  which  to  erect 
a  valid  State  Suddenly,  and  opart  from  ap- 
pearances resulting  from  State  bodies  having 
been  legally  constituted.  It  was  realized  that 
almost  everywhere  there  lacked  ;>n  efficient 
administration  and  the  range  <f  Government 
power  was  limited  nccillating  between  a  pre- 
posterous concentration  of  power  and  the 
innumerable  traditional  bearers  of  authority, 
which  Is  not  ci'nslstent  with  the  modern 
State  of  Western  conception  And  the  latter 
l3  what  It  was  sought  to  Impose  upon  them. 

The  exploelons  of  antl-whlte  racism  ng- 
irravated  the  sltu.iUons  in  many  pl.aces,  the 
countries  wanting  as  they  were  in  capable 
elites  and  encouraging  in  the  natives  the 
desire  for  the  "Africanization  of  staffs"  which 
they  could  not  Improvise.  The  only  con- 
clusion which  should  have  been  reached 
was   the  realization  that  a  fxjliUcal  .society. 


even  with  the  minimum  sense  of  common 
interests.  Is  a  complex  body  of  slow  evolution 
and  requiring  many  types  of  st,iffs  to  inui!!- 
t-tln  itself  and  to  progress,  from  which  v.e 
were  very  far. 

The  manner  in  which  the  former  s<3verelgn 
piiwers  and  others  historically  alien  to  the 
phenonienon  have  to  correct  the  situation, 
"irreversible  In  their  view,  obviously  could  go 
no  further  than  supplying  technicians, 
granting  big  loans  "r  free  subsidies,  offering 
commodities  to  fill  essential  needs  and  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  local  elites  I 
doubt  these  aids,  given  with  more  generosity 
than  knowledge  of  practical  realities,  can  be 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  present  defi- 
ciencies In  any  case,  in  a  considerable  part 
of  that  Africa,  there  are  by  the  side  of.  at 
the  back  of  and  who  knows  ix>ssibly  above 
the  various  rulers,  the  respective  technlc.il 
.vdviscrs.  who  Inform  them.  t;uide  them,  and 
perchance  act  as  substitutes  for  them.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  land,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  luve  it,  they  serve  It  very  much 
like  the  mercenaries  they  are. 

The  forgotten  fact  that,  in  addition  tJ 
competence,  government  requires  organiza- 
tion and  morality,  led  to  the  channeling  of 
and  w,T£tlng  of  millions  upon  nullions  in  the 
African  territories  without  the  slightest,  or 
with  very  httle  return.  And  :  s  ii  considerable 
part  oX  the  funds  does  not  consist  of  free  sub- 
sidies. It  so  happens  that  in  many  c.xses  the 
situation  Is  made  worse  by  the  onus  of  In- 
terest and  amortuations  which  cannot  be 
covered  by  wealth  that  h.as  not  been  created. 
Thus,  another  lesson  is  that  generosity  can- 
not be  a  substitute  f'>r  the  work  of  popula- 
tions Interested  In  their  own  land  nor  the 
results  of  a  perhaps  slow,  but  profitable  evolu- 
tion   bucklcnly  iiU'Trupted. 

The  stimulus  given  to  education  of  the 
nii\sses  resulted  less  in  the  creation  of  schools 
where  it  is  possible  to  fu.se  European  culture 
with  the  subslstent  elements  of  native  cul- 
tures, than  In  scholarships  for  study  In  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  known  that.  In  this  way, 
many  .^frtvans  were  diverted  to  nillitary  and 
guerrilla  iritHnng  camps;  others  drugged  in 
schools  specializing  la  communist  political 
and  social  formation  and  a  few  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  in  contact  with 
various  and  very  different  civilizations  and 
cultures.  In  my  humble  opinion,  of  all  these. 
some  will  return  home  .is  subversive  ele- 
mental and  others.  upro<Jted  from  It.  having 
lost  all  cont.ict  with  elements  useful  to  their 
culture.  Incapable  t^f  acting  s.itist.ictorily  to 
ensure  the  progress  of  their  fellows:  being 
most  assuredly  political  .igenus.  but  not  fac- 
tors of  local  progress. 

In  the  summarily  described  circumstances. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  there  is 
trvie  independence  m  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, when  the  latter  Is  pledged  t-o  foreign 
technique,  finance,  economy  and  even  cul- 
ture— and  more  than  ftrelpn  in  the  If-gal 
sense,  alien  In  the  human  and  moral  sense 
But  If  the  peoples  to  whom  I  have  referred 
feel  happy  in  spite  of  all  this  for  having 
been  told  they  were  independent,  I  reckon  It 
would  not  be  nice  of  us  to  attempt  to  disil- 
lusion them.  The  facts,  and  life  itself,  with 
Its  undeniable  and  sometimes  cruel  realities. 
will  restore  the  exact  status  of  things. 

South  "f  'he  Z.ure  and  the  Rovunia  which 
i.ijrder  northern  .^ngoli  .md  Mo;r.imblque. 
there  Is  a  group  of  territories  in  which  we 
must  Include  Malawi  and  which,  even 
though  under  very  varied  political  circum- 
stances, present  trails  in  common  of  the 
greatest  interest.  We  can  assert  that  there 
one  finds  onself  in  the  richest  and  most 
develnped  part  of  .■\frica.  with  r.on-substi- 
tutable  ititerdependencles,  with  the  some- 
times multi-secular  settlement  of  a  numer- 
nu-.  white  pripulatlon.  which  In  most  c.ises 
is  responsible  for  the  manai:ement  of  the 
economy  and  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tions, and  furthermore  leaning  entirely  to- 
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ward  the  West  in  dominant  culture  and 
ulc.il'>gical  options.  Thereon  mcrusted  Is 
Hhodesia.  awaiting  an  agreement  with  Brit- 
am  which  will  recognize  her  independence, 
and  Zambia  whose  well  understood  interests 
are  naturally  bound  to  this  area.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  this  Southern  Africa  is  for  the 
lime  being  the  only  solid  guarantee  and 
the  only  ally  of  Western  rolicy  In  Africa. 
The  fact  that  Angola  and  Mozambique  are 
I)art  of  the  Portuguese  Nation  and.  being 
integrated  the.-ein  therefore  have  enjoyed 
the  status  of  independence  for  longer  than 
the  others,  does  not  hinder,  in  fact  rather 
contributes  towards  a  closer  tie  with  Europe 
than  that  maintained  by  .'-ome  of  those 
territories  if  they  continue  to  be  or  become 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The 
tightening  of  relations  between  uU  of  them 
Is  essential  to  the  life  of  each  one  of  them 
and  to  general  iirogress;  and  In  addition 
they  are  all  forttmate  enough  to  be  free  of 
the'  calamity   of   racism   of   any   kind. 

Tliat  very  brief  summary  makes  suffi- 
I  icntly  clear  the  crime  against  civilization 
•iiid  against  the  prepress  of  the  African  peo- 
ple which  it  would  be  to  extend  to  Southern 
Africa,  which  many  aim  to  and  are  trying 
to  do.  the  policy  i)ursued  m  areas  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  Sahara.  Al- 
rc.idv  we  have  in  Africa  anarchy,  misery, 
political  and  military  conflicts  in  sufficient 
number  and  dimension  t.i  ensure  that  we 
should  not  thoughtlessly  cause  to  arise  In 
those  regions  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duced them  :n  .ither  places 

m  point  of  f.ict.  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
one  has  witnessed  in  the  4th  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  spectacle  which  has 
been  repeated  for  years,  against  the  Portu- 
guese presence  in  Aifrlca,  culminating  in  large 
condemnatory  votes  m  which  the  commu- 
nist and  Afro-.Asian  countries  participated 
ostensible,  the  tirst  practising  their  policy 
most  coherently,  the  second  struggling 
acainst  their  own  true  interests  or  the  In- 
terest.'; of  those  they  call  their  brothers.  Noth- 
ing IS  more  contradictory  in  what  has  been 
disclosed  regarding  deticienclcs  in  Africa, 
than  certain  thesis  propounded  there  and 
pas;-ed  by  a  preal  maiontv.  with  large  neu- 
tral blots  ot  abstentionists  and  a  few  lim- 
ited ones  of  courageous  reprobation. 

One  knows  that  all  sorts  ol  elites  are  lack- 
ing in  those  territories,  yet  c>ne  opts  to  ensure 
that  valid  experts  ol  any  technique  or  activ- 
ity shall   not   become   integrated   therein.  So 
often  Without  providing  puarantees.  one  begs 
at  the  doors  if  the  West  for  financial  sub- 
sidies  to   be  squandered,   but  one   does   not 
desire  that  that  capital  from  that  same  West 
should   be  invested   in  normal  conditions  in 
local  production  for  the  progress  of  the  local 
populations.    It   is    right    lor   administration 
and  government  not  to  be  the  object  of  im- 
provisation, vet  the  aim  is  to  deny  them  to 
those  who  are  most  capable  in  the  name  of 
majorities   not  prepared   to  iindertake  them. 
From   such  a   line   which,  incidentally,   it  is 
not  our  intention  to  follow,  there  could  only 
result  the  extension  in  Africa  ol  the  taint  of 
chaos     and     regres-sion     to     previous     states 
thought  to  be  out-dated.  For  these  reasons  I 
continue  to  ..dmire  Russia  and  her  satellites, 
to  be  sorry   for  the  Africans  and  their  pas- 
sions, to  not  understand  the  Europeans  and 
Americans  who  liave  not  yet  clearly  seen  the 
horizons  of   the  world,  perhaps  because  the 
so-called  winds  of  change  have  blurred  them. 
Here  I  open  a  p.-vrenthesis. 
That  subversion  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the   African   structure   has  provoked   migra- 
tions between  the  v.irious  territories  of  hun- 
dreds  of   thousands  if   not   millions   of   per- 
sons.   We    too    .shelter    many    of    those    poor 
people  in  the  Portuguese  territories,  but  cer- 
t;un  disUiictions  must  be  made  concerning 
this   phenomenon   which   i-   only   apparently 
identical.    While    we    receive    in    .\ngola    or 
Mozambique  those  who  flee  from  conflicts  or 
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wax  and  want  to  enjoy  a  little  security  and 
peace,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Portu- 
guese who  are  In  the  Congo  and  Tanganyika 
did  not  flee  because  they  were  afraid  of  fJie 
authoriUes.  nor  are  they  In  exile  because 
they  dread  them  should  they  return  to  their 
homes.  Those  multitudes  are  a  necessary 
instrument  of  terrorism  and  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  features.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
constitute  a  ma.=s  for  compulsory  recruit- 
ment a  valuable  clement  of  international 
propaganda  and.  through  the  subsidies  it  is 
desired  to  channel  towards  the  reiupees,  a 
source  of  support  for  the  terrorists.  What 
happens  Is  that,  while  in  the  Congo  it  is 
the  terrorists  themselves  who  prevent  the 
return  of  their  prisoners,  the  border  on  the 
northern  bank  along  the  Rovuma  i.s  puarded 
by  armed  forces  of  Tanzania,  so  that  with 
the  return  of  the  Portuguese  that  source  of 
revenue  and  of  excuses  lor  protests  shall  not 

drv   up. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  our  position  is  to  receive 
In  Portuguese  territory  all  those  who  consider 
it    to   be   their   motherland    and    who.    fully 
confident,  desire  to  resume  their  life  in  order 
and  In  peace,  under  the  security  which  the 
authorities  can   guarantee   them.  We   advise 
that  only  those  who  are  liable  to  be  identified 
as  the  authors  of  .serious  crimes  shall  con- 
tinue to  patronize  the  countries  where  they 
are  residing  as  refupees.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  be  wll  received 
by  the  children  or  brothers  of  their  victims. 
"  Our  line  of  action   is  dictated   to  i.s  by  a 
History    of    centuries    v.hich    moulded    the 
Euro-African     features    of     the    Portuguese 
Communitv.  and  Is  also  based  on  what  ex- 
perience has  enabled  us  to  learn  from  con- 
tact  with   the   most   varied    peoples    of    the 
globe.  Material  Interests  have   not  been  the 
essential   aim   of   Portuguese    action   in    the 
world,  rather  have  we  sacrificed  them  to  the 
progress   ol   the   populations.    Europe   today 
laughs  at  "paternallEm"  towards  certain  not 
yet   evolved   races,    and    at    the    "missionary 
spirit",  because  the  fact  is  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  believe  any  more  in  their  civilizing 
mission,   as   they   no   longer    believe   in    the 
superiority  of  their  own  civilization.  But  we 
continue  to  believe.  As  a  result  ol   this  we 
have  rights  and  duties  which  dictate  a  cer- 
tain behaviour— and  this  is  that  c  f  tenacious 
resistance  to  the  disintegrating  lorces  which 
infiltrate  into  Overseas  from  abroad. 

It  would  be  a  grave  risk  lor  the  world  to 
allow  itself  to  become  rooted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  terrorism  is  invincible;  and  it  was 
certainly  for  this  reason  that  Britain  fought 
it  and  liquidated  it  so  well  m  Kenya  and  in 
Malavsia. 

■fUe  problem  would  certainly  be  different 
if  we.  as  manv  claim  they  believe,  were  up 
against  a  generalized  feeling  of  Intolerance 
or,  better  still,  of  an  uprising  of  the  popu- 
lations. I  call  attention  to  the  three  follow- 
ing facts:  the  first  is  that  the  Africans  assas- 
sinated by  the  terrorists  while  working  and 
reaping  their  crops  are  incomparably  greater 
in  number  than  the  members  of  the  Eu- 
ropean forces  or  local  Inhabitants  charged 
with  defending  them;  the  second  is  Uiat 
when  pursued  by  such  liberators,  the  i)opu- 
lations  seek  refuge  with  the  military  lorces 
or  the  authorities;  the  third  is  that  except 
for  a  few  spots  of  temporary  refuge  or  of 
hidden  stores  of  arms  and  victuals,  there  is 
not  a  bit  of  territory  of  which  the  terrorists 
can  say;  we  rule  here.  They  can  kill  in  vari- 
ous places,  like  fugitive  bnndit,s.  but  they 
occupy  none.  In  my  view  these  three  proven 
facts  should  suffice  to  destroy,  in  people  of 
good  faith,  the  myth  of  liberation  of  the 
Africans  by  the  so-called  nationalist  move- 
ments in  Portuguese  territory. 

I  anticipate  a  quesUon:  how  long  will 
it  take  to  put  an  end  to  terrorism,  continu- 
ing to  call  upon  every  ounce  of  our  strength 
of  mind,  to  involve  all  government  and 
private   resources,    to   risk   the   lives   of   our 


finest     youth     and     to     impose     upon     the 

families     ol     the     combatants     the     hardest 
trials?  How  much  longer? 

I    answer.   There    are   ideologies   in    Africa 
v.hich  lead  to  subversion,  and  there  arc  also 
interests    which    swim    through    chaos    and 
with  It  are   hoping   to   obtain   facilities   and 
Iiriv.lepes.     The    "African    solidarity"    which, 
without    protests,    dares    to    preach    at    the 
UNO    on     the     legitimacy    of    the     terrorist 
movements  and  the  right  of   the  respective 
territories   to    support   them,   have   no   force 
other     than     that    which     comes     to     them 
through  the  Junction  of  those  Ideologies  and 
of     the    aforementioned    interests     But    the 
firft  are  opposed  to  the  survival  of  the  West: 
the  .'-econd.  regardle.-s  i^f  whence  they  come. 
will    be   assured   only    through    the   stability 
of  povernments  and  the  peaceful  activity  of 
people^;.     Therefore    when    we    see    that    the 
West   bepms    'o    understand    they    are   belnp 
undermined    bv   Communism    in   Africa,   the 
absurd,  we  niipht  say  sacrileeious.  coalition 
which  has  been  maintained  so  far.  will  ce:i5e 
to    exist,    and    the     attitudes    towards    the 
African    problems   will   become   different.   In 
Africa     itself,     the    moderate    countries     are 
prowinp  in  number  and  Influence  and  there 
will   come   a   time   when   the   extremists  will 
have   to  let  them  live  in  the  friendly  coop- 
oration  which  we  ijropose  to  them  and  sup- 
port   This   exact   moment   of   understandine 
nd  of  decision  to  desist  cannot  be  far  ofl: 


howeverithc  fynchronization  of  .^uch   varied 
features  Is"  unpredictable 

I  cannot  end  these  words,  as  I  would  so 
like  to,  on  a  note  which  all— above  all  those 
who  suffer  mo?t— would  cmsidcr  clearly 
optimistic.  But  I  believe  that  one  must  be 
optimistic  when  one  is  -ure  to  make  re- 
sistance I.cst  indefinitely.  That  possibility 
is  one  which  is  the  real  proof  of  strenp'h 
and  the  sure  sipn  of  '.  ictory.  through  which 
we  desire  only  that  the  Portucue.-;e  Nation 
shall   continue   to  live  in   peace. 


OUR  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  .gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Fpiedel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  iuro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  President  forcefully  in- 
formed the  American  people  of  our  f-eri- 
ous  balance-of-payments  problems  and 
requested  voluntary  compliance  with 
some  of  the  proposals  he  has  advanced 
to  correct  these  problems. 

Many  people  in  this  country  voiced 
the  opinion  that  the  President's  pro- 
posals were  too  restrictive;  some  have 
even  .'suggested  that  the  problem  is  r.ot 
serious  enough  to  warrant  the  attention 
being  devoted  to  it  at  this  time. 

Next  week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  hear  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  remedy  our  balancc-of-pny- 
ments  problem  in  more  detail.  We  in  the 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  help  implement  his  new  pro- 
gram, I  believe  that  any  such  legislation 
should  only  be  enacted  on  a  t-emporary 
basis,  particularly  the  proposal  that 
touri.st  travel  be  taxed. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  column  writt:n 
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by  Edward  M  Bt-nistfin  which  discu.sses 
the  economic  impact  >l  our  balance-of- 
pavments  problfm  here  and  abroad  and 
custc  that  It  be  in.serted  ai  thU  point  in  the 
Record 

No   Easy   HKMroirs   Exist  yr>n   Paymimts 

PROBI  EMS 

.  Bv  Edward  M  Bernstein  i 
III  I  New  Year  Day  mesaage  to  the  nation. 
President  Johnson  announced  .1  very  «evere 
program  to  resttire  the  U  3  balance  of  pay- 
ments The  new  program  is  urgen*  because 
of  the  threat  to  the  dollar  The  strength  of 
the  dollar  depends  i>n  the  strength  of  uur 
payments  position 

The  United  States  has  had  a  difficult  bal- 
ance of  payment*  problem  for  the  past  ten 
years  Essentially  this  means  that  !he  earn- 
ings from  uur  trade  surplus  and  foreign  iti- 
vestments  have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for 
our  foreign  investments  and  the  aid  and 
overseas  military  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Every  President  since  Elsenhuwer 
hits  taken  s<^>me  action  to  strengthen  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Despite  this,  only  a  mod- 
erate and  temporary  improvement  was 
:\chlevf<l  In  the  paat  two  years  the  problem 
!uts  become  more  acute — partly  t>ecause  of 
the  -osLs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  partly  because 
•  if   'he  inflation  of   1965- 66. 

The  devaluation  'f  sterling  weakened  c-on- 
rtdence  m  .iirrencles  generally  and  In  the 
dollar  particularly  Speculation  reached  fever 
pitch  in  the  gold  markets  of  London.  Zurich 
.md  Pans  There  was  Imminent  danger  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  international  monetary 
system  The  speculatl  in  was  brought  to  an 
end  through  the  cooperate e  action  of  the 
countries  m  the  gold  pool,  but  only  after 
several  hundred  million  dollars  had  come  out 
of  our  gold   reserves. 

So  long  as  other  countries  keep  .icquiring 
a  surfeit  of  dollars,  there  la  danger  of  re- 
newed tllght  into  kjold  Unleea  we  restore  the 
strength  >f  the  dollar,  which  is  one  '>l  the 
pillars  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  Impossible  to  avoid  wide- 
spread monetary  disorders.  The  remarkable 
prosperity  'f  the  pxwtwar  period  might  then 
end  in  a  disastrous  worldwide  Inflation  as  it 
did  m  the  1930s. 

These  ,Tre  rhe  fiu'ts  and  the  fears  that  un- 
derlie the  .-^residents  action  program.  The 
program  imposes  a  reduction  of  $1  billion  In 
US  direct  investment  abrotwl  It  requires  a 
return  of  »500  million  to  this  country 
through  a  reduction  of  bank  loans  to  conti- 
nental Europe  It  envisages  a  reduction  of 
nonessential  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  includes  further  restraints  on 
Government  spending  abroad.  Finally,  It  pro- 
poses measures  to  encovirage  a  larger  In- 
crease in  U.S  exports  which  must  be  the 
principal  means  of  restoring  our  long-run 
payments  position 

rhe  action  program  will  entail  hardships 
for  the  US  economy  and  for  the  world  econ- 
omy. There  are  people  who  believe  that  ali 
this  IS  unnecessarr  Some  of  them  seem  to 
thmk  that  our  difficulties  are  due  to  wicked 
foreigners  who  insist  on  converting  dollars 
Into  gold  Others  think  that  the  balance  of 
payments  can  be  restored  painlessly  by  let- 
ting the  dollar  depreciate  in  a  free  exchange 
market  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  easy 
remedies  for  t>alance  of  payments  problems. 
The  outflow  of  gold  is  a  consequence,  not 
a  cause  of  our  difficulties.  We  cannot  solve 
the  payments  problem  by  the  Ingenious  de- 
vice of  saying  that  we  will  sell  gold,  but  we 
wont  buy  it  back.  No  foreign  country  is 
selling  gold  to  us  now.  except  as  a  friendly 
gesture,  and  none  will  sell  gold  to  us  In  the 
future  unless  they  run  short  of  dollars  It  is 
true  that  foreign  .-entral  banks  cannot  con- 
tinue to  add  indefinitely  to  their  gold  re- 
serves except  by  cannibalizing  our  gold  re- 


serves This  Is  the  real  K-old  problem  I  he 
solution  Is  to  create  new  reserve  assets  not 
to  force  a  unilateral  demimetlzatlon  nf  gold 
In  the  meantime  we  ran  keep  our  gold  if 
we  bring  down  the  dollars  to  pay  out  to  for- 
eigners to  the  amount  tfiev  want  Uj  spend 
and  invest  here 

The  view  that  it  would  be  painless  to  re- 
»t'>re  ciir  balance  of  pnyment.s  by  letting 
the  dollar  depreciate  in  n  free  market  is  an 
Illusion  All  (hut  11  depreciation  nf  the  dollar 
would  ilo  is  to  allocate  the  effects  of  the  re- 
duction m  U  S  foreUn  f  pending  in  a  dltTer- 
ent  way  In  this  country,  it  would  place  the 
greatest  burden  of  adjustment  on  the  om- 
sumers  of  import  good*  through  higher 
prices  .4nd  i.nialler  supplies  Abroad,  it  w  uld 
place  the  greatest  burden  of  adjustment  on 
the  countries  that  depend  on  exports  to  us. 
Canada  JapiP.  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  ha\e  balance  of  payments  problems  of 
their  owii.  would  tind  their  position  intoler- 
able They  would  have  no  ilt.ernatlve  except 
to  let  their  currencies  depreciate,  too  Even 
some  of  the  surplus  countries  of  Europe 
would  feel  the  depressing  effects  nf  a  reduc- 
tion of  'heir  exports  to  us  In  order  to  main- 
tain production  and  emplovmentj^hey  would 
probably  let  their  currencies  go  (Kiwn  to  the 
previous  dollar  rate  In  the  end.  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  would  bring  improvement 
in  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  wrong  ac- 
counts and  from  the  wrong  countries  at  tt.e 
cost  of  serious  monetary  .ind  economic  dis- 
ruption. 

To  put  It  plainly,  there  will  be  some  hard- 
ship from  a  reduction  of  IT  S  payments  by  $3 
billion  no  matter  how  it  is  dv)ne  The  action 
program  minimizes  the  impact  on  the  worM 
economy  Except  for  the  proposed  tax  on 
tourist  travel,  it  does  not  restrict  any  trade 
in  goods  und  services.  Even  the  restraint*  nn 
capital  outflow  are  designed  to  avoid  adverse 
repercusslonary  etfects  on  the  world  economy 

TT:e  severest  restrictions  are  on  direct  in- 
vestment in  continental  Europe  Many  of 
these  countries  have  a  b.ilance  .>f  payment-s 
furplus  and  laree  reserves  They  can  absorb 
the  balance  of  payments  effects  and  they  ran 
offset  any  adverse  Impact  on  their  economy 
through  expansionary  domestic  policies  The 
restriction  on  direct  investment  in  uther 
developed  countries  ithe  United  Kingdom. 
Canada.  Japan  and  Australia)  and  In  the  oil- 
producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East  Is 
relatively  moderate  Even  so.  it  will  cause 
difficulties  for  some  of  the  hard-pressed 
countries.  In  the  less  develojjcd  countries. 
US.  direct  investment  can  t'row  this  year  by 
a  generous  10  per  cent  The  restriction  on 
bank  I  redlt  to  foreigners  Is  virtually  all  on 
the  developed  countries  of  continental 
Europe  If  they  adjust  their  credit  policies 
to  offset  reduced  borrowing  from  this  coun- 
try, there  will  be  no  adverse  effect  on  pro- 
duction and  trade. 

The  action  program  is  an  emergency  pro- 
gram It  should  be  a  temporary  program. 
Our  first  Job  Is  to  see  that  it  succeeds  That 
requires,  above  all,  avoiding  renewed  Inflation 
by  enacting  the  temporary  tax  surcharge 
Beytmd  that,  we  must  strengthen  our  long- 
run  competitive  fX)sltlon  by  holding  down 
prices  and  costs  Then,  when  the  Vietnam 
war  is  over,  we  shall  be  able  to  balance  our 
payments  without  controls.  The  world  needs 
.1  strong  and  stable  dollar  That  means  a 
9trt«ig  and  suible  doll.u-  without  controls. 


obicction  to  the  request  of  the  pentleman 
Irnm  C.difornia'' 

There  wa.s  no  ubiection. 
Mr  I-'RIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tran.spo;  - 
tation  and  .^ero^autlcs  of  the  Interstate 
and  PVneicn  Commerce  Committee  I 
have  received  a  con.siderab'.e  amount  ct 
mail  and  li.stened  to  a  lot  uf  arguments 
for  and   again.st   raiU-oad   mergers. 

I  am  sure  my  cnlleaeues  are  aware  of 
the  lenc'th  of  time  it  takes  to  obtain  a 
deci.sion  on  such  a  propo.sal.  particularly 
If  it  IS  taken  to  the  cnurt,<;  Just  last 
month  we  saw  the  Supreme  Court  rule 
on  the  merger  of  tlie  Penn.sylvania  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads 

In  ihi.s  connection  I  would  like  to  c.nll 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeairues  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Washineton  Po.'^t  entitled  -Rail  Meriier 
Consummated"  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Recorp. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC  1  Post.  Jan  21. 
1968 1 
Rail  Mercer  CoNsrMM.\TED 
The  Supreme  Court  put  an  end  Xn  a  pro- 
tracted and  litigious  struggle  when  It  ap- 
proved the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  rallro.uls  Some  savings 
should  be  effected  by  the  (■orp<irate  union. 
and  the  bankrupted  New  Haven  will  be 
rescued,  albeit  .ls  Justice  Douglas  pointed 
out.  at  a  very  heavy  cost  M  its  lM_mdholders 
But  in  weighing  the  public  beneflta  of  the 
Penn  Central  meraer.  which  was  as  much 
the  result  of  political  ;us  economic  pressures, 
the  question  of  balanced  rail  competition  in 
the   Eiist  should   not   be  forgotten. 

If  one  proceeds  logically  from  the  proposi- 
tion— still  to  be  tested— that  rail  merger  is 
the  only  route  to  economic  viability,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  eiustern  consolidation  should 
h»ve  assumed  .1  ditTerent  shape.  The  Penn- 
sylvania should  have  been  merged  -Aith  the 
Norfolk  iv  Western  and  the  New  York  Central 
with  the  Chesapeake  A:  Ohio-B.iltimore  k 
Ohio,  thus  pairing  merchandise  carriers  •.v-tth 
coal  camera  ior  balanced  competition  But 
that  reasonable,  two-trunk  line  arrantroment 
was  not  m.ade  Infatead.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  bowang  to  New  England 
pressure  on  behalf  'f  the  New  Haven,  which 
were  particularly  strong  m  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  agreed  to  a  three-trunk  line 
syst>?m  lor  the  E.ist  the  Penn  Central,  the 
C&0-B<ScO  and  the  N&W 

The  flaw  in  the  three-trunk  line  bvstem  is 
that  competition  is  badly  unbalanced,  the 
IVnn  Central  being  so  large  as  to  overwhelm 
its  indei^endent  rivals  That  is  why  the  N&W 
and  the  C&O-B&O  want  to  mer^r.  .lUd  that 
IS  why  they  opposed  the  union  t>f  the  Pennsy 
and  Central  (lending  ICC  approval  of  their 
o»^l  merger. 

In  our  view  an  N&W-CiO  mpn.-er  Is  essen- 
tial to  restore  the  balance  of  rail  competition 
in  the  East  It  has  heen  endorsed  by  the 
Council  of  Southern  Governors  and  faces  no 
major  opposition  except  that  of  the  Pen.n 
Central  The  ICC,  having  pushed  the  Eiistcrn 
railroad  consolidation  to  this  point,  should 
approve  the  N&W-C&O  merger  as  swiftly  as 
It  ix)6Sibly  can 


R.ML   MKRCiKRS 

Mr  CH.\RLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  '^entleiniin  from  Maryland  \  Mr. 
FfiepelI  may  fxtend  his  remark.s  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

M-  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  nsk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  iientleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Eck- 
H.^RDTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  we  passed  today  is  the  most  inno- 
vative bill  that  we  have  passed  in  this 
session  of  Conpress  and  it  affords  effec- 
tive consumer  protection  asainst  credit 
abuse  and  excessive  hidden  interest  rates 
in  credit  sales  of  consumer  Roods.  I  voted 
for  the  bill  enthusiastically. 

But  the  Republican  amendment  was 
improvident.  It  is  a  sham  jiretense  at 
reform  with  gaping  loopholes.  The  Poff 
amendment  should  be  eliminated  or 
drastically  altered  in  conference. 

Under  it.  a  State  loan  regulatory 
acency  which  is  weak  or  corrupt  can 
circumvent  apiJlication  of  Federal  law  by 
Ixensins  lending  institutions  which  fla- 
iranlly  and  habitually  engage  in  usury- 
section  102ibii4i,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. January  31.  1968.  page  1605. 

In  States  where  there  are  no  usury  laws, 
no  Federal  prohibition  is  applicable  at  all 
under  the  Poff  amendment.  Only  in 
States  which  have  good  laws  and  good 
rrizulatory  aiJOiicios.  or  no  reiiulatory 
agencies  docs  the  PofT  amendment  have 
1  llect.  In  the  former  situation.  Slate  law 
and  State  enforcement  may  be  presumed 
to  be  adequate,  and  Federal  activity  in 
the  field  is  officious  intrusion. 

There  is,  therefore,  only  a  narrow  field 
in  which  the  amendment  would  have 
liractical  effect.  Some  little  reform  in  this 
narrow  field  is  too  .small  a  correction  to 
be  worth  the  price  of  abandoning  sound 
constitutional  i^rinciples  of  equality  of 
treatment  under  the  law  of  citizens  of  all 
States  and  of  iniccting  the  Federal  courts 
and  police  into  the  area  of  general  crim- 
inal law  and  thus  moving  apace  toward 
a  police  state. 


PROTECTION  FOR  BANKS 


The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there     neous  matter. 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fas- 
cell!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  f'entleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated to  Members  of  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  it  has  been  most  gratifying  to 
me.  as  chairman  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
to  note  the  serious  attention  being  paid 
to  organized  efforts  to  combat  organized 
crime  asainst  banks.  Bank  supervisory 
agencies  and  banks,  themselves,  are  com- 
bining their  efforts  and  sharing  their 
exi^eriences  and  ideas  about  effective 
means  of  protecting  their  institutions 
and  their  customers  against  robberies 
and  holdups. 

One  method  of  approach  is  to  make 
bank  officials  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
many  steps  they  can  take  to  increase 
security  and  prevent  robberies,  as  well 
as  to  acquaint  them  with  the  devices  they 
can   install  in  bank  quarters  to  aid  in 


identification  of  robbers  who   threaten 
their  employees  and  depositors. 

On  January  19,  1968,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  William  B.  Camp,  dis- 
tributed to  the  presidents  of  some  5.000 
national  banks  throughout  the  country 
a  pamphlet  outlining  both  the  firowmu; 
threat  they  face  and  some  of  the  methods 
and  devices  that  can  be  used  to  counter 
these  crimes. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Camp's  letter  loliows: 
The  Administrator 

OF  National  Banks. 
V.'ashinrjtov.  DC.  Jaiuitiry  10    l'J68. 
To  the  Presidents  0/  all  Naf.onal  liaiil;s: 

A  booklet  entitled  -Criminal  .-VB-^aulls  on 
Banks"  Is  enclosed.  It  is  being  distributed  to 
alert  financial  institutions  across  t'.io  United 
States  to  the  sharp  rise  in  bank  mbbtne.'!. 
burglaries  and  related  crime.?-  iiicludmc 
shootings  and  bealinps  of  cu.'^^toiner.s  and 
personnel. 

This  booklet  emphasizes  the  compi-lUng 
need  for  a  sound  profrram  of  bank  .security 
and  protection.  It  describes  .•^everal  devices 
and  techniques  which  have  proved  effective 
not  onlv  in  safeguarding  financial  inKtltu- 
tions  against  criminal  assault,  but  also  in 
helping  the  FBI  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  Identify  and  arrest  those  involved 
vhcn  robberies  or  burslarics  hnve  occurred. 
We  urge  that,  in  the  light  of  ti.r-  mlorma- 
t'on  which  this  booklet  conuuns,  you  cire- 
lullv  consider  the  protection  being  a.fordcd 
your  own  faciUUes,  customers  and  personnel. 
The  mounting  tide  of  crimes  attainpt  bank- 
ing institutions  Is  a  clear  -warnlncr  that  strong 
safeguards  and  up-to-date  security  incisures 
are  needed. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  10  contact  either 
your  local  FBI  Office  or  this  Office  if  you 
would  like  to  have  .idditional  information  on 
how  to  formulate  a  maximum  protection  plan 
for  your  bank. 
Sincerely, 

\Vii.i.iAM  n.  Camp. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Th.e  response  to  the  Comptroller's  let- 
ter has  been  gratifying  to  him  and  to  me. 
Bank  officials  have  pledged  renewed  ef- 
forts on  their  part  and  have  indicated 
that  they  are  taking  the  warning  to  heart 
and  are  following  his  suggestions  for 
tighter  security  measures. 

The  public,  too,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  problem,  as  indicated 
by  the  newspaper  articles  that  follow: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23,   1968] 
New  safeguards  Urged  to  Thwart  Dank 
Robberies 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  citing  a 
mounting  wave  of  bank  robberies,  has  urged 
all  national  banks  to  incorporate  strong  safe- 
guards and  up-to-date  security  measures  in 
their  operations. 

Comptroller  William  B.  Camp  sent  to  all 
national  bank  presidents  a  booklet  entitled 
"Criminal  Assaults  on  Banks"  which  suggests 
alarm  systems,  microphones  connected  to  a 
speaker  at  the  local  police  station  and  hid- 
den cameras  to  discourage  and  thwart  rob- 

tieries.  ,  ^„ 

Bank  robberies  increased  more  than  40 
percent  during  the  first  10  months  of  1967 
compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier, 
the  booklet  says. 


cnnu'.-^  It  also  emphasizes  the  compelling 
need  lor  a  .-ound  program  of  security  and 
protection  in  banks. 

It  tells  of  several  devices  and  techniques 
which  have  worked  etlectively.  not  only  m 
safeguarding  banks  against  criminal  .a.ssault. 
but  also  in  aidlntt  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
invfs-uration  and  (^ther  l.iw  ciitorccnient 
ngencies  to  Identify  and  i.rre^t  those  involved 
in  burglaries  (jr  robberies 

Some  of  the  more  ecr.nomlcal  devices  and 
iccliniques  to  improve  bank  security  lacn- 
noned  in  the  btxjklet  are;  ■  Robbery  AK.rm 
Systems."  at  a  cast  of  less  tlian  !-100.  pUls  a 
.small  nionthlv  charge;  a  microphone  ..nd 
connected  loud  speaker  system  from  the  bank 
to  the  local  police  station,  also  under  'rlOO. 
and  protective  cameras^  both  motion  picture 
and  sequence-type—  for  about  ii-1  000 

Other  measures  include:  Uniformed 
t'U.irds;  steel  bars  and  tratmps  over  windows 
and  skvlights;  bulletproof  glass  ,it  tellers" 
windows,  as  well  as  two-way  mirrors;  ade- 
quate Ughtinir.  and  ■bait"  money  with  the 
denomination,  i  crial  lumibcr  and  series  year 
recorded. 


I  From    the    PhiUuicliJhla    Inquirer,    Jan     IT. 

19681 

H.\NK^  Ur.c.i.i)   To   Improve   SAEEcrARDS 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  citing  a 
mounting  wave  ot  bank  robberies,  iias  urged 
all  national  banks  to  incorporate  strong  safe- 
guards and  up-to-date  security  measures  m 
their  operations. 

Comptroller  William  B.  Camp  sent  to  all 
national  bank  presidents  a  booklet  entitled 
■  Criminal  ."^.siiults  on  Banks"  which  suL-ge.-ts 
alarm  sv.stems.  microphones  connected  to  a 
speaker  at  the  local  police  station  and  hidden 
cameras  to  discourage  and  thwart  robberies. 


[Prom  the  American  Banker.  Jan.  25.   1968] 

Bank    Crime    Prevention    Book    Issued    by 

Camp 

Washington.— The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  is  sending  a  booklet  entitled  "Crim- 
inal Assaults  on  Banks."  to  all  national 
banks. 

The  booklet  describes  the  growing  danger 
from  bank  robberies,  burglaries  and  related 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  IMAGINATIVE 
MESSAGE  ON  VETERANS  AND 
SERVICEMEN  CHARTS  A  REALIS- 
TIC COURSE  OF  ACTION 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  iientlcman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
RoDiNol  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
l)oint  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thc»  request  of  the  pentlcman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highlights  of  President  Johnsons  mes- 
sage 10  Congress  on  Americas  service- 
men and  veterans  was  his  request  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  channel  the  talents  of 
veterans  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of  ru- 
ral and  urban  communities. 

His  proposed  Veterans  in  the  Public 
Service  Act  of  1963  would  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  to  veterans  to  teach  the 
chUdren  of  the  poor,  to  help  man  police 
forces  and  fire  departments,  and  to  do 
meaningful  work  in  local  hospitals. 

This  program  should  enable  Vietnam 
era  servicemen,  who  return  to  civilian 
life  at  the  rate  of  70.000  a  month.  10 
bring  the  leadership  they  have  acquired 
in  the  service  to  in.spire  the  children  of 
the  disadvantaged  to  work  their  way  out 
of  their  unfavorable  surroundings  and 
up  to  their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  our 
democratic  society. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  children  should 
learn  how  to  make  their  way  in  our  .sys- 
tem of  free  er.terpri.se  from  the  men  who 
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have  fought  to  protect  that  system  from 
those  who  would  destroy  it. 

The  President  made  a  very  significant 
statement  when  he  said: 

Every  vetfran  who  wants  It  should  have 
the  right  to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery 
iilualed  reasonably  cl(-«e  to  his  home. 

He  chose  this  way  to  remind  us  that 
s  -ace  in  tlie  national  cemetery  system  is 
diminishint;  at  an  alarming;  rale  I  know 
not  the  words  to  describe  the  catastroph- 
ic proportions  to  which  this  problem 
could  arise  if  it  is  not  corrected  t>efore 
many  montiis  have  passed  I  would  feel 
that  I  had  failed  the  veterans  m  New 
Jersey  and  in  t-verv  State  of  this  ureal 
Nation  if  I  did  not  speak  out  on  this 
glann-r   fault  m  our  veterans'  proeram 

Like  all  problems  this  can  only  be  rec- 
tified by  positive  action  Tiierefore.  I  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  providing  a  sensible 
solution  It  IS  apparent  that  tiie  national 
cemetery  system  as  it  is  now  operated 
needs  to  be  revised  Uatiu  r  than  divid- 
ing the  resixjnsibility  among  three  seg- 
ment* -of  the  Government  let  us  cen- 
tralize It  in  one.  Lome  tells  me  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  ;s  in 
the  best  position  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion. His  IS  the  agency  of  the  veteran — 
the  problem  belongs  there  In  the  name 
of  humanity  let  us  take  action  now. 

Tlie  President  reminded  ils  of  the  un- 
finished business  .if  the  90th  Congress. 
The  two  measures  he  again  risked  for 
were 

First,  to  increase  the  minimum 
amotuit  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance from  SIO.OOO  to  512.000.  and  the 
maximiun  up  to  S30.000  depending  on 
the  pay  of  the  .-.erviceman  The  amount 
of  insurance  for  our  ser\  icemen  has  not 
been  increased  during  the  50  years  since 
World  War  I:  and 

Second  to  protect  the  veteran  and  his 
widow  from  losses  that  could  rKcur  to 
jiensioners  from  increa.ses  in  Income 
such  as  sc>cial  security.  This  lias  already 
passed  the  HoiLse  and  is  awaitin.^  Sen- 
ate action 

The  new  measures  proposed  by  the 
President  are: 

Increase  the  maximum  guaranty  on 
GI  home  loans  from  ?7.500  to  ^10  000  to 
make  this  program  more  realistic  :n  the 
present  money  market 

Allow  disabled  veterans  to  take  part- 
time  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
while  they  work,  m  order  to  tit  tliem- 
selves  for  better  [X)sitions  in  spite  of  their 
service-incurred  handicat)s,  and  assure 
that  each  veteran  has  the  optwrtunity 
for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  close  to 
his  home 

President  Johnson  also  asked  for  an 
expre.-^sion  of  '.he  .■^ense  of  Congress  in 
support  of  job  preference  for  veterans 
who  enter  the  industrial  job  market. 

These  measures  are  a  necessary  exten- 
sion of  enlightened  assistance  being 
given  veterans  under  existing  programs. 

Highlighted  m  the  Pre.-idenfs  report 
were  these  examples  of  present  or  forth- 
coming assistance  for  veterans: 

■VA  contact  representatives  will  expand 
their  counseUing  of  servicemen  to  all 
military  hospitals  and  ail  -'57  military 
separation  points  in  the  United  States 
plus  several  bases  in  Vietnam 


Veterans  assistance  centers  will  be 
established  in  10  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities  to  provide  Government  a.ssistance 
to  veterans 

Disadvantaced  servicemen  will  be 
given  special  training  in  civilian  skills 
t)efore  they  aie  separated  from  .service 
under  an  expanded  Department  of  De- 
fense program,    Project  Transition  " 

Federal-State  employment  offices  will 
make  special  reports  to  the  President  on 
job  assistance  provided  \eterans. 

Training  of  medical  specialists  In  VA 
will  be  doubled,  from  40,000  to  80  000  per 
year 

The  Veterans  Advisory  Commission 
will  -soon  submit  its  recommendations. 

The  President  indicated  he  will  sign 
an  Executive  Order  to  hire  veterans  who 
need  experience  on  a  priority  basis  m  the 
first  five  levels  of  the  civil  service,  pro- 
vided the  veterans  agree  to  pursue  a  part- 
time  educational  program  under  the  GI 
bill 

I  endorse  the  Presidents  program  in 
every  detail.  It  affords  us  an  opportunity 
to  lultlll  our  obligation  to  tho.se  who  have 
faithfully  served  their  nation,  and  in  so 
doing  to  further  the  national  interest. 


AMEND  FEDERAL  FTREARMS  ACT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois'  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
RosTENKovvsKil  IS  rccognizcd  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  City  Council  has  just  passed 
an  ordinance  which  i^rovides  for  new 
controls  over  gun  ownership  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  This  action  was  inevitable  m 
light  of  the  experience  the  city  has  been 
having  in  recent  year.s — €'xpcrience 
closely  resembling  that  of  most  other 
major  urban  areas  durmg  the  same  pe- 
riod. There  comes  a  time,  as  Mayor 
Daley  and  the  Chicago  City  Council  have 
recognized,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  gen- 
eral public  safety,  certain  controls  have 
to  be  exercised. 

The  saiety  of  Chicago  citizens  has  fi- 
nally required  that  the  old  ijermi-ssive  at- 
titude toward  the  ownership  of  i;uns  be 
abandoned  in  our  city  The  frontier  town 
of  1833  has  become  the  teeming,  com- 
plex metropolis  of  U>68.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  same  degree  of  restriction 
should  no  longer  be  sufficient. 

I  have  grown  up  at  a  tune  and  in  .a 
country  where  almost  every  family  has 
a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  or  a  pistol.  Most  of 
the  men  i;i  the  Midwest,  where  water- 
fow  1  shooting  has  been  some  of  the  hcsl 
in  the  Nation,  own  a  shotgun  and  know 
h-^w  to  u.se  It  When  I  first  heard  of  lim- 
iting or  restricting  the  ready  purchase 
and  sale  of  truius  which  a  number  of 
groups  have  been  urging  on  the  Congress 
for  many  years.  I  felt  that  it  was  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  general  public 
to  take  such  action.  But  this  view  was 
one  which  I  took  without  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  carefully  docu- 
mented over  the  years.  Today,  I  must,  in 
all  honesty,  admit  that  there  is  a  very 
real  need  to  take  a  .second  look  to  see  if 
we  are  not  being  too  casual  m  the  pass- 
ing out  of  these  weapons. 


In  Chicago  alone  there  has  been  a  27- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  rob- 
beries with  guns  in  the  ix^riod  between 
1965  and  1967  During  the  same  ix'ricxl 
more  than  1.400  people  were  murdeicri 
by  guns.  Esix-cially  alarming  has  bee;; 
the  evidence  that  tui  unusually  laivi- 
number  of  youngsters  have  been  Mettuu: 
their  hands  on  guns  of  all  kinds  and 
worse,  that  they  have  been  using  tho^i 
guns  in  the  commi.ssion  of  an  increa.<- 
ing  number  of  crimes.  According  r  i 
Mavor  Daley,  Chicago  youth  involveincr' 
in  murder  by  uuns  jumtx-d  150  iH'rci':' 
from  1965  through  1967.  During  1367 
95  young  people  committed  murder  wi'li 
guns. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  750  fOo 
civilian  Americans  have  met  rieatn 
through  the  u.se  of  firearms.  This  fiinire 
has  been  taken  from  official  record^ 
which  were  not  nearly  complete.  If  .11 
deaths  had  been  duly  recorded,  it  is  esti- 
mated tl'.at  they  would  run  well  into  tiie 
millions.  But  even  this  incomplete  list 
exceeds  the  total  of  our  .soldiers  killed  in 
all  the  wars  of  our  h.istory  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  'Vietnam.  The  list 
of  all  our  military  dead,  for  all  wars, 
comes  to  ,530.000 

It  is  estimated  that  this  carnage  is 
going  on  today  at  the  rate  of  17.000  non- 
military  deaths  every  year  or  about  50 
eveiT  day.  These  fatalities  are  running, 
on  a  comparative  basis,  as  hiL'h  as  5 
to  10  time."^  that  of  other  countries. 
Within  the  past  100  years.  a.ssassins'  bul- 
lets have  been  aimed  at  seven  of  our 
Presidents  and  h.ave  claimed  the  lives 
of  four.  With  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  most  countries  make  it  illegal  to 
possess  or  fire  a  u'un  unless  the  person 
so  possessing  has  the  requisite  |)ermit 
In  England,  for  example,  you  need  a 
certificate  from  the  local  iiolice  m  order 
to  own  or  buv  a  rifle  or  a  pistol.  Since 
few  people,  with  the  exception  of  farmers, 
nckno'.vlt'd'-!ed  hunters  or  members  of 
shooting  clubs  can  give  valid  reason  for 
wanting  these  guns,  such  certificates  are 
rarely  issued. 

Significantly  this  tight  control  has  its 
effect  upon  The  criminal  world.  In  recent 
years  m  England,  where  over  400,000 
criminals  were  brought  to  book,  only  159 
were  carrying  guns.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, the  murder  rate  from  firearms  was 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  rate  in  this 
country. 

In  the  Netherlands  where  no  gun  can 
be  purchased  without  a  permit,  no  gun 
homicide  has  occurred  in  several  years. 
Italy  h.as  similar  restrictions. 

Some  countries,  though  requiring  a 
permit  to  acquire,  limit  the  amount  of 
ammunition  for  these  licensed  guns.  In 
Japan,  'he  only  type  of  pun  .vou  can  buy 
is  a  shotgun  or  rifle  which  must  be  reg- 
istered with  the  police  annually.  In  that 
country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hunting 
license,  you  must  take  instructions  on 
gim  handling  and  pass  a  written  test  be- 
fore the  licen.se  will  be  issued.  Also,  at 
the  end  of  the  hunting  .season,  all  unused 
ammunition  must  be  turned  in. 

In  Canada,  all  handgims  must  be  reg- 
istered and  all  gun  dealers  must  be  li- 
censed. The  licensing  of  dealers  also  is  a 
requirement  of  most  other  countries. 


Until  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  fired  his  mail- 
order rifie  at  President  Kennedy  on  that 
fateful  date  of  November  22,  1963,  he 
had  not  broken  a  single  law.  either  Fed- 
eral or  State,  on  the  acquisition  or  pos- 
.-ession  of  a  firearm. 

Anyone  with  the  price  and  the  means 
of  locomotion  can  go  into  a  sporting 
ijoods  store  and  get  a  gun  with  no  ques- 
tions asked.  With  respect  to  mail-order 
business,  the  purchaser  of  guns  is  an  un- 
limited class  ranging  from  juvenile  delin- 
quents to  idiots  to  the  high  priestess  of 
a  local  LSD  group. 

.Mthough  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  shocked  this  country  to  its 
innermost  fiber,  still  only  seven  of  our 
States  require  a  person  to  possess  a  li- 
cense to  purchase  a  pistol.  Nine  other 
States  require  only  a  cooling-off  period 
before  a  firearm  can  be  obtained.  That  is, 
if  you  order  a  rifle,  you  must  fill  out  a 
form,  which  is  made  available  to  the 
local  pohce  and  actual  delivery  of  the 
weapon  is  postponed  for  a  period  of  be- 
tween 48  and  72  hours. 

The  people  of  Chicago  decided  to  do 
.something  about  this  alarming  and 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation.  Their 
municipal  government  has  enacted  a  law 
which  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  un- 
desirable persons  and  irresponsible 
persons  to  come  by  a  gun. 

The  new  Chicago  ordinance  requires 
that  every  gun  dealer  complete  a  regis- 
tration form  at  the  time  of  making  a 
sale.  The  form,  which  will  contain  sahent 
information  about  both  the  purchaser 
and  the  weapon,  will  then  be  mailed  by 
the  dealer  to  the  office  of  the  city  collec- 
tor within  48  hours  of  the  sale.  Any  gun 
acquired  through  other  than  commercial 
channels  must  be  registered  by  the  new 
owner  himself  v.ithin  10  days  of  acquisi- 
tion. All  guns  po.sses.^ed  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  law  must  be  registered  by  the 
30th  day  following  the  effective  date. 

The    following    i)cop!e    are    now   .spe- 
cifically  ineligible   to   ;)os.sess  a   gun   in 
Chicago,  and  the  city  conectr,r  may  refuse 
to  i.ssue  to  anyone  of  them  a  registration 
certificate  and  demand  that  he  turn  over 
his  gun  or  guns  to  the  police  department: 
Any  person  under  18  years  of  age: 
Any  narcotic  addict; 
Any  person  convicted  in  any  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  felony  within  5  years  preceding 
the  application: 

Any  person  released  from  a  mental  in- 
stitution or  from  the  custody  of  the  Il- 
linois Youth  Commission  within  5  years 
jireceding  application:  or 

.■\ny  person  who  is  mentally  retarded. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law 
is  r  S500  fine. 

Chicago  has  shown  it  is  determined  to 
.see  that  privately  owned  guns  in  the  city 
are  solely  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
adult,  law-abiding  citizens.  Yet,  despite 
tlie  determination,  Chicago  will  not  be 
able  to  achieve  this  goal  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains so  easy,  as  it  is  now,  for  Chi- 
cagoans  to  obtain  gims  through  other 
than  local  dealers.  The  new  law  insures 
tnat  a  Chicago  dealer  will  report  all  sales 
and  submit  the  proper  forms;  it,  of 
course,  has  no  effect  whatsoever  over  the 
thousands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers 
located  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  in  the 
preservation  of  local  police  powers.  But 
in  some  areas  those  powers  are  meaning- 
less unless  backed  up  by  appropriate 
Federal  statutes.  The  free  flow  of  com- 
merce among  the  States,  which  is  such 
an  essential  feature  of  our  economy, 
creates  police  problems  for  the  localities 
just  as  it  provides  much  of  the  wealth 
which  keeps  us  a  flourishing  Nation. 
The  respwnsibility  for  preservation  of  the 
general  welfare  also  rests  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  gun  traffic  jnob- 
lem  is  a  perfect  example  of  an  area  which 
demands  exercise  of  these  two  Federal 
responsibilities. 

Neither  cities,  counties,  nor  States, 
will  ever  be  able  to  control  the  posses- 
sion of  guns  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions until  we  have  a  Federal  law 
which  backs  them  up.  The  bill  which  I 
introduce  today  has  that  as  its  primary 
purpose.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  am  not  trying  to  make  life 
difficult  for  gun  lovers,  nor  do  I  have  any 
grudge  against  any  of  the  .so-called  gun 
interests— I  am  simply  concerned  with 
seeing  that  Chicago — or  any  other  city  or 
State  which  may  pass  a  .-imilar  law — 
has  a  decent  chance  of  getting  it  en- 
forced. 

In  essence,  my  bill  would : 
First,  require  that  any  mail-order  sale 
of    firearms    be    channeled    through    a 
licensed    dealer    doing    business    in    the 
State  of  residence  of  the  purchaser: 

Second,  require  a  mail-order  i^ur- 
chaser  to  submit  to  the  out-ot-State 
dealer  or  manufacturer  from  whom  he  is 
ordering  a  firearm  a  form  containing 
certain  required  information : 

Third,  require  any  dealer  making  an 
interstate  mail-order  sale  to  forward 
certain  information  to  the  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  place  where  the 
purchaser  resides — then  observe  a  wait- 
ing period  before  making  shipment: 

Fourth,  prohibit  any  jjerson  from 
possessing  in  the  State  locality  where  he 
resides,  a  firearm  purchased  outside  the 
State  if  it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  or  possess  such  firearm  in  the 
State  or  locality;  and 

Fifth,  strengthen  penalties  and  licens- 
ing requirements. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  statement  made 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  of  June  1963: 

The  easy  accessibility  "f  firearms  i.s  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  murders  committed  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  a  problem  which 
the  American  public  needs  to  exannnc 
closely.  The  questionable  traffic  in  deadly 
weapons  in  many  sections  of  cjur  country  is 
a  disgrace.  To  my  mind,  the  loublic  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  distribution  and  the 
purchaser  of  weapons  so  deadly  and  easily 
concealed  as  liandguns  must  meet  cytain 
regulations  and  qualifjcations.  The  spothsht 
of  pviblic  attention  should  be  locused  on  the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms  and  ns  influ- 
ence on  willful  killing. 

The  days  of  imcontrolled  gun  owner- 
ship are  over  when  it  comes  to  a  densely 
populated  place  like  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Chicago  and  similar  areas  throughout 
the  counti-y  need  to  maintain  orderly 
regulation  of  gun  ownership.  In  order  to 
do  so,  their  laws  must  be  supplemented 
by  an  appropriate  Federal  statute.  My 


bill  would,  if  enacted,  be  such  a  statute 
and  I  present  it  with  the  hope  it  receives 
the  .serious  consideration  I  beheve  it 
merits. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr,  Kupferman  '  at 
the  request  of  Mr,  Gerald  R.  Fordi  ,  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RosTENKO\v.SKi  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  > ,  for  5  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  and   include   extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feigh,\n.  for  15  minutes,  today ;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  15  minutes,  on  Febru- 
aiy  5;  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Thursday,  February  15.  1968,  to  com- 
memorate the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine:  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pei-mission  to 
extend  remarks  v.as  planted  to: 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mrs.  Griffiths  'at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan*  to  Tollow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Albert  today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  Ger.ild  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Derwinsk:  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  V.'iNN. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathi.as  of  Maiyland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  m  five  i:isLances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  seven  ,ns;ance.-  ard  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mayne  to  have  his  1  minute  speech 
printed  prior  to  consideration  of  H.R. 
11601  today. 

Mr.  BocGS  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  >  m  the  body  of  :hc 
Record  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Albert 
on  the  subject  of  the  Presidents  Eco- 
nomic Report. 

Mr.  Albert  immediately  following  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charlr?  H.  Wilson)  aiid 
to  include  extraneous  matter   i 

Mr  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

Mr  BvRNE  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  ElLBERC 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland 

Mr  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Karth 

Mr  Ni.x. 

Mr  Rarkk  in  four  in.stance.'*. 

Mr  Gonzalez  ;n  two  Instances. 

Mr  Celler 

Mr  Kee. 

Mr  Ottincer  :n  two  Instances. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr  RoYBAL  in  .six  in.stances 

Mr.  Patten 

Mr  DoRN  :n  two  instances. 

Mr  COHELAN 

Mr  BOLLING. 

Mr  Whitfner  in  two  instances. 


sfn.vi:e  enrolled  bill  signed 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  t-nrollfd  bill  of  tlie  Senate  of 
tlie  following  title: 

S.  1542  .■\n  vet  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  a«  amended,  to 
pro',  ule  ;.ir  the  regulation  of  siivlngs  .ind 
'.>>an  h<ildlng  companies  .iiui  subsidiary  com- 
panies. 


ADJOURN\rENT 
Mr       CHARLES      H.     WILSON. 


Mr. 


Si)eaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjiiurn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly at  .T  uclock  and  .5  minutes  p.m.". 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  Fctaniary  5,  1968, 
at  IJ  o'cloc-c  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  -  <{  r-ik'  ICilV.  oxccutivo 
coinnivmicationii  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1443  A  letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ffnse.  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
Rf.--rve  Forces  tor  fiscal  year  1367.  pursuant 
•.  1  -.lie  provisions  of  rectlon  279.  title  10. 
Ciuted  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rnied  Services. 

1444.  .\  letter  from  the  U  S,  Commissioner 
of  Educaiion.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  tnvnsmittlng  a  special  re- 
port ou  -irrangementi  with  private  organl/a- 
tlons  under  the  educational  research  training 
program,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
L.nv  8S-750:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  W.xshlngton.  transmitting  a 
report  of  t.'ie  amount  of  E.xport-Imptirt  Bank 
Insurance  .ind  guarantees  Issued  in  December 
1967  in  connectian  with  US.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated -Agencies  .\pproprlatlon  Act  of  1968  and 
to  the  Presidential  Determination  of  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.\:rairs. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
for  .\dminlstr.itlon.  Department  of  Commerce. 
transmitting  a  report  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty aisposed  of  during  calendar  year  1967, 
pursu.mt  Uj  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81- 


152.     to     the     Committee     on     Government 
Ofxrratlons 

1447  A  letter  frt)m  the  tha  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  tj'nll«'d  States.  UansmltUiiK  a  re- 
port iin  the  activities  of  the  Community 
Relations  .Service  for  fiscal  year  1967  pur- 
s<iant  to  the  [jrovlalons  of  t  ubllc  Ijiw  88^-352. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1448  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Iiiter'i<'e«nlc  Canal  Study  Comml-s- 
slon,  transmitting  .i  ar;itl  f  proposed  legl.s- 
latlon  to  amend  sectlrns  .1  .md  4  of  the  act 
approved  September  J2  1964  1 7B  Stat  99iii. 
providing  for  an  investigation  md  s^tudy  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  con.stnictlon  "f  i 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  .Vtlantlc  und 
Pacific  Oceans;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1449  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. transnUttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  .lUthorlze  appropriations  to  the 
National  .Aeronautics  and  .Space  .Administra- 
tion for  research  md  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, .and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  .Astronautics. 

1450  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US. 
Tariff  C^-mmLsslon,  transmitting  the  51st 
annual  report  of  the  CommUsslon.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  332  of  the  TarUT 
.Act  of  1930.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1451  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
copies  of  a  proposed  Joint  lesoUition,  provid- 
ing, until  October  1.  1968,  tor  flexible  Inter- 
est rates  for  mortgage  insurance  programs 
and  continuing  low- rent  housing  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REI'ORTS  OK  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claure  2  of  nilc  XXIII.  rejKirts 
of  committees  were  delivrrcd  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DUI.SKI-  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  1967  report  of  the  statis- 
tical .activities  i>f  the  Federal  Government 
(Rept.  No.  10711  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sc  .f  rally  rcltrnd  as  follows: 

Bi  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr.  He- 
beat.   Mr.   Fisher,   Mr.   Lz.vno.n,   Mr. 
R\N'D*LL.    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr.    Machen, 
Mr   Walklr,  Mr    Brav.  Mr    Bod  Wn.- 
s<jN(,  .V!r.  CH\MBETii.AiN.  Mr    King  of» 
New  Yr.rk.  Mr.  Smiih  uf  oklihoma. 
and  Mr.  C:  ancti  : 
H  R    15018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
ActiMlles  Control   .Act  of    1950   to  .lUthorlze 
the  Federal  Government  to  bar  the  employ- 
ment In  defense  lacilttles  of  individuals  t>e- 
Ueved  disposed  to  commit  ;icts  cf  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion;   to  the  Com- 
m.tlee   "n    Un-American   .Activities. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H  R.  15019.  -A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  U  S.  m.irket  by  electronic 
articles   of   domestic   and    foreign   origin,    to 
Uie  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  -Mr.  ANDER.SON  cf  Tennessee: 
H  R.   15020.  -A  bin  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional Center  for  the  Study  of  Domestic  and 
International   Policy;    to   the   Committee   on 
House  .Administration. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H  H.    15021.    A   hill   \aj   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1»54   to   limit   Uie    use  of 


Indvistrlal  development  bonds  to  rural  are.i.s 
to  allow  a  credit  against  Income  tax  to  em- 
ployers for  the  expanses  of  providing  J.li 
iralnlng  programs  In  rural  areas,  and  hIIht 
wise  to  encourage  fuller  and  more  efTectlve 
u.se  of  the  human  resources  of  such  .ireas;  to 
the  Committee  i>n  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CI.EVEIJVND 
H  R.  15022  A  bill  to  aniend  title  XVIII  >f 
the  Social  Security  .Act  to  provide  that  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  hoepital  in- 
surance program  lor  emergency  inpat:oiil 
luisplt-il  services  f  urnl.shed  In  Canada  or  Mex- 
ico regardless  of  where  the  emergency  oc- 
cu.nred.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  CURTIS: 
H  R  15023  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna 
lU'venue  Ctxle  uf  1954  to  provide  a  loncor 
period  of  time  fur  disposition  of  certain  .!.>;- 
sets  In  ttie  c;tse  of  regul.ited  Investment  coin- 
paiiU's  furnl.shlng  c:ipltal  to  devplopmcnt 
companies:  to  the  Committee  nn  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  15024  .A  bill  to  :iulh()rlze  reiniburse- 
ment  lo  the  States  for  cerUiin  toll  highways, 
brldt'es,  .md  tur.nels  on  the  Interst.ite  Svs- 
tem.  and  for  other  purpo&es;  to  t!ie  Com.mit- 
tee  on  Public  Works 

Bv  Mr    DUI.SKI: 
HR.    15025     .A   bill   to  provide   special   en- 
coura-ement  to  \eterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  in  deprived  areivs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

Bv  .Mr    KILBERG; 
HR.  15020.  -A  bill   fc.r  the  relief  of  cert,iln 
distressed   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv   .Mr    FULTON  if  Tennes.see- 
H.R.  15027    A  bill  to  amend  section  2113  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;   to  the  Commit- 
tee en  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   GILBERT: 
nil.  100213.  .A  bill  lor  the  relief  (.>f  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GROSS: 
HR  15029.  -A  bin  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18,  Unl'ed  States  Code,  so  as  to  ox- 
tend  Its  protection  to  postmasters.  cfBcers. 
and  employees  ot  the  held  .-ervice  ut  the  Post 
Office  Uepariment,  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry. 

Bv  Mr.  JONES  of  North  CarjUna  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ullman,  Mrs.  May. 
Mr,     Ha.n-sen     of     Idaho,     and     Mr. 

IlAniAWAY  )  : 

H.R  15030.  A  bin  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  nationally  coordinated  researcii 
end  promotion  program  to  Improve  ihc.r 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consumer  ai-- 
ceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  Improving  the  quality  of  potn- 
tocs  and  potato  products  that  are  m.ade  avail- 
able to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  15031.  .\  bin  to  permit  Canadian 
trawlers  to  harvest  alewues  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  15032.  .A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  the  States  for  certain  toll  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  tunnels  i>n  the  Interstate 
System,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   MORSE: 

HJt.  15033  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  .Act  of  1949  to  authorize  loans  to 
assist  older  persons  who  have  been  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects u>  purch-i.-ie  comparable  homes,  free  lif 
additional  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cirrency. 

By  Mr    PAT  MAN: 

H  R.  15034.  A  bin  to  .amend  section  14(b> 
of   the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  us  amended,   to 


extend  for  2   years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve   banks   to   purchase   U.S.   obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;   to  the  Commit- 
tee  on'  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   REUSS: 
H  R.    15035    .A   bill   to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  manajjement  of  the 
resources   of    indivldti.il    Indians   and   Indian 
tribes,  and  for  otlicr  inirpo.-^es;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HR    15036:   A  bill  Mi    the  relief  of  certain 
dihtre.ssed   aliens;    to   the   Cummlttee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  M.iss.ichusetts: 
H  R.  15037  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  program 
cf  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  tn  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me. ins. 

ByMr.  CAHILL: 
HR.    15038.    A    bill    to   .unend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commi-sslon  Act  to  :iuthorize  injunc- 
tive relief  with  rc^jicct  to  \  lolations  of  section 
,=i.    and    to    make    ccrton    ))ractices    a    :nis- 
deme.inor;    :■>    the   Committee   on  Interstate 
.-•id  Forrii'ii  Commerce. 
Hv   Mr    CAREY: 
H  R     15u:3'J    -A  1)111   lor  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciarv 

Bv  Mr  DENNEY: 
H  R-  15040,  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
Sl.ites  Code,  in  regard  Ui  the  obligation  of 
Feder.il-ald  highway  Kinds  apportioned  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr  UIGGS: 
HR  15041.  -A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  .so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereol  relalinR  to  public  assistance  which 
were  enacted  or  .imended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  W.ivs  and  Means. 

H.R.  15042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  .Act  to  improve  the  program 
(if  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
.md  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

BvMrGURNEY: 
HR.  15043.  A  bill  to  .iinend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drue,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  por.session  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinocenic  drugs  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

Bv  Mr   HELSTOSKI : 
HR   15044    .A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Insurance  Corpor.ition:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankinc  ;ind  Currency 
Bv  Mr   HOLLAND 
HR   15045    .A  bill  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing provisions  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Traminc  -Act  oi  1962,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr    HORTON 
HR   15046.  .A  bin   lo  provide  for  improved 
einployee-managemcnt  relations  in  the  Fed- 
er.il  Service,  and   lor  other  jiurposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oltice  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   McCarthy    ( for  himself   and 
.Mr  Morse  i  ; 
HR    15047    .A   bill   to   authorize   the  Coast 
Guard   to  study   methods  of  preventing  cas- 
ualties mvolvinc;  ve.ssels  carrying  certain  con- 
tammant.s.  to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to 
conduct  continuing  research  on  the  removal 
of  contaminani.s  from  beaches  and  waters,  to 
authorize  the  examination  of  routes  used  by 
vessels   carrying    certain    contaminants,   and 
for   other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

3v  Mr    MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H  R   15048    .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    POLLOCK: 
HR   :5049    .A  bill  the  Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims  .Settlement  Act  of  1968;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  OTTINGER 
H  R.  15050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI 
HR.  15051.  A   bin    to   amend    the   Federal 
Firearms   Act   to    make   unlawful    the   Inter- 
state  shipment   of   hrearms   to   persons   pro- 
hibited by  State  or  local  l.iw  from  i)0S.sesslnp 
firearms,  and  for  other  pui-pose-;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  ZION  : 
H.R.  15052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  at  or  near 
the  Lincoln  Boyhood   National  Memorial;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .All.urs, 

By  Mr.  .ANDER.SON  of  Tennessee: 
H  J.  Res.  1035.  Joint  resolution  lo  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  .special  i)Ostai;e  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  Dr  Enrico  Kerml;  to 
the  Committee  on  Po.sl  Office  .md  Civil 
Service. 

H.J.  Res.  1036.  Joint  rcscilulion  to  assist 
Vietnam  veterans  in  obt.tininp  suitable  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  un  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service. 

Bv  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H,J,  Res.  1037  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv   Mr.   LONG    of   Louisiana: 
H-J.  Res.   1038.  Joint  resolution  propo^ms 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution    of   the 
United    States    to    provide    for    the    i-opular 
election  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   SCHWEIKER: 
H.J.  Res.  1039.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  ol  May 
of     each     year     as     National     School     Safety 
Patrol    Week;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr,  WATTS: 
H.J.  Res.  1040.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  second  week 
of  May  of  each  year  ns  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  'he 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    EILBERG     i  f or    himself.    Mr. 
'Addabbo,  Mr.  Brinklev,  Mr.  Dulski. 
Mrs.   DWYER.   Mr.   Evins   of   Tennes- 
see.    Mr.     FiNO.     Mr.     Gileert,     -Mr. 
H.AGAN.  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr. 
Landrum.  Mr.  Le.nnon.  Mr,  Luken.s. 
Mr.      Matsunaga.      Mr       O'Neal      "f 
Georgia,     Mr.     Rivers,     Mr.     Roish. 
Mr.    RoYBAL.    Mr.    .Satterfield.    Mr. 
SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  bncES.  Mr,  Teague  ol 
Texas,     Mr.     Waggonnfr.     and     Mr. 
White  i  : 
H,  Con.  Res.  623.   Concurrent  resolution   to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt: 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Me.ins. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.  Cori.  Res.  624.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United    States     and     the     iioUtical     entities 
thereof  should  adopt  "91 1"  as  the  uniform, 
single,       nationwide     emergency     telephone 
number;    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
"abernethy.  Mr.  Bray.  Mr  Carey,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr. 
Galifianakis,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr  Hall. 
Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Long  ol  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Nichols, 
.  Mr,  Patman,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Reinecke,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Walker)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  625.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  626.  Concurrent  resolution  to 


require  the  collection  of  the  French  World 
War  I  debt  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  TENZER  i  f or  himself.  Mr,  Ash- 

.MORE.   Mr.   Blatnik,   Mr.   Dent,    Mr 

KALLoN.  Mr.  Fap.bstein,  Mr.  Freiull, 

Mrs     Criffiths.    Mr.    Jones   of    Mis- 

^..un.    Mrs     Kelly,    Mr.    Haley.    Mr. 

KiE,    Mr.    Ktv KENDALL,    Mr.   Kop.ni- 

c,AY,    Mr.    I  egcett.    Mr.    Meeds,    Mr, 

Machen.    Mr.    O'Hara    of    Michigan, 

Mr    PiPFES.  Mr.  Rogers  ol   Colorado, 

Mr     Rofi.M'i  sh.    'Mr.    .St    Germain, 

.Mr.     STEPHENS.    Mr.    .Stvckey,    .^nd 

Mr,  WuirENLR  /  : 

H,  Cull,  Res  627,  Concurrent    resolution    lo 

require  France  lo  r,ay  its  World  War  I  debt; 

to  tlie  Commntee  •■u  Ways  and  Means, 

By   Mr.   THOMSON   of   Wi.sconsm    I  for 

hiinsell  and  Mr.  Ruush  )  : 

H   Con.  Res.  628,      Concurrent      resolution 

commemorating     the     bicentennial     ot     the 

.American  Revolution;    to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciarv 

BvMr,  DULSKI: 

H.  Res.  1053.    Resolution     .luthorizmg    the 

expenses  lor  conducting  studies  and  invesii- 

^atlonE   pursu:mt    to   House   Resolution   209; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  -Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severall    referred  as  follow.s: 

By  Mr.  .ADDABBO ; 
HR.  15053.  -A  tain  lor  the  relief  ot  Antonmo 
Ribaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  BRASCO: 
HR.  15054.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Lucia 
D'.Anpelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicniry. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Calilornla: 
HR.  15055.    .A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Aidree   Simone    Van    Moppcs    and    her    chil- 
dren.   Alain    'Van    Moppcs    and    Didier    Van 
Moijpes;  to  the  Committee  <jn  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  .Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  15056.  .A  bill   lor  the   reliet   of   Seydou 
Dion:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  15057.   -A   bill   lor   the   relief   of    Hazel 
.Scott:    to   the   Committee   en    the   Judlci;iry 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  15058.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Carlo 
Bclforte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By   Mr.   JOELSON: 
H.R.  15059.  -A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Lucia   Tomniasi;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    MOORE: 
HR.  15060.  -A    bill     lor    the    relief    of    Dr, 
J.ilme  E.   I.azaro;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  15061.  .A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lydia 
L.  Lazaro;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary  ■ 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  ol  New  York : 
H.R.  15062,  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dimitrios 
Niforos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr.   PHILBIN: 
H.R.  15063.  -A  bill  for  the  rebel   of  Comdr. 
Edwin  J.  Sabec.  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.  15064.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
Martha   Geaneas;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ROYBAL: 
H.R.  150G5.  -A    bill    for    the    reliel    of    Injo 
Tong     Koan;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

237.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Inyo  County,  Calif., 
relative  to  the  Common  Varieties  Act  i69 
Stat.  368),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Tenth  Anniversary  of  First  U.S.  Space 
Launch 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MIXNCSOT* 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr  K-^RTII  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
mark.s  the  10th  ajintveisary  of  the  first 
U  S  space  launch  Explorer  I  wa.s  a  small 
spacecraft  by  todays  standards  but 
nevertheless  it  led  to  a  major  discoverv — 
the  Van  Allen  radiation  belt.s  which  sur- 
round the  earth.  Durintj  these  past  10 
years,  our  proeress  Is  little  short  of 
amazlnt;  when  one  considers  the  dismal 
days  of  late  1057  after  the  Soviets 
launched  Sputnik  An  excellent  overview 
of  US.  advances  dunrm-  the  first  space 
decade",  was  ;lven  by  Dr  Homer  E. 
N'euell.  .Associate  .Administrator  at 
N.ASA,  before  the  sixth  .AIAA  aerospace 
sciences  meeting  in  New  York  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  Dr.  Newell's  remarks  arc  as 
follows: 

Sp\ce    Plans    and    Pos8iBn,rnBS 
(Bv  Homer  E    Newell.  Associate  Administra- 
tor    N.itloniil    .\eronaiitlC3   and   Sp.ice   -Ad- 
ministration I 

INTRODUCTION 

Ten  ye:irs  i^o  the  Space  .'^ge  began.  Today, 
as  we  note  the  anmvcrEarles  of  Sputnllc.  Ex- 
plor.T.  ind  V.ingiKird.  we  do  well  to  take 
stock  of  wht-re  we  ure  .ind  where  we  are 
going  in  Sp.ice.  for  aiti  r  ;x  decade  of  unparal- 
leled success  we  fliid  ourselves  having  to 
resell  to  our  fellow  citizens  this  greatest  .id- 
venture  ol  mankind.  Well  may  we  ask, 
•'What  has  gone  wron^^'  Is  the  Vletn.im  War 
the  whole  .-eason.  .md  will  the  growing  dis- 
interest reverse  itself  .md  become  renewed 
interest  tind  .supp.<rt  -.v.^en  that  conflict  has 
been  resolved?  Or  is  there  something  deeper  » 
and  more  fundamental  to  combat,  as  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  widespread  signs  of  dlseti- 
chantment  with  science  in  general?" 

I  believe  that  there  is  more  to  this  matter 
than  the  Vietnam  problem,  and  that  those 
of  us  who  pursue  careers  in  science,  tech- 
nology, and  .idvanced  engineering  have  a  lot 
of  fence  mending  to  do  In  the  years  ahead 
of  us  we  face  the  need  to  resell  the  values 
of  our  profession.  In  terms  clear  to  the 
public,  the  legislator,  .ind  the  administration, 
m  tfrms  to  make  pLiln  'he  worth  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  of  wh.it  we  .ire  doing. 

.\nd  we  cant  do  that  by  talking  only  to 
ourselves. 

We  have  a  lot  to  sell.  It  is  not  all  Space, 
not  even  nearly  all  Spac«  But  what  this 
country  h.as  .iccompllshed  In  Its  Space  Pro- 
gram ovjpr  the  past  ten  years,  and  wh.it  It 
c-xn  acdbrnpUih  in  the  future,  are  UluBtra- 
tlve  oritur  capabUitles  and  our  opportunltlee. 
So  let  us  review  the  Ciise  far  Sp.ice.  beorlni; 
In  mind  the  broader,  rather  than  the  nar- 
rower, context. 

!l£T1lUarECTIO  N 

Ten  years  ago  at  the  start  ol  the  Space  Age. 
our  pl.inning  for  the  future  Included  the  re- 
quirement to  efita.bllsh  the  organizational 
and  m;uiagement  .us  well  as  disciplinary 
and  technical  capability  to  achieve  our 
objectives  m  science,  technology,  .uid  applica- 
tions Now  jur  pl.^nmng  for  the  future  can 
be  based  an  a  we'.l  f»uibilshed  .lad  versatile 
capability  ;n  .science,  engineering,  and  ad- 
mi.ilstraUon.  Reliable  space  vehicles  are 
available  ranging  fr^.m  small  sounding 
rockets    to    the    Titan    and    Saturn    V    class 


vehicles  The  ability  to  u.se  automated  tech- 
nique* succee-sfuily  In  space  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Manner  Ringer.  .Surveyor. 
Lunar  Orblter.  Explorer.  Geophysical  and 
Solar  Observatories.  Tiros,  Nimbus.  Syncom. 
the  Applications  Techrology  Satellites,  and 
many  others.  The  capability  of  man  to 
operate  In  .^p.ice  la  em<rglng  fri>m  the  suc- 
cesses of  Mercury  and  Gemini,  and  as  Apiillo 
proceeds 

The  success  of  the  first  Saturn  V.  which 
was  also  the  first  launch  from  the  new  Apol- 
lo complex  at  Cape  Kennedy,  demonstrates 
the  validity  of  the  launch  complex  and  most 
of  the  Apollo  (light  hardware,  but  even  more 
It  demonstrates  the  advance  over  the  p.aft 
decade  In  the  capability  to  build  and  fly 
new  large  systems  successfully.  The  com- 
bined technical  and  managerial  'kills  which 
have  been  developed  give  us  confidence  that 
we  can  proceed  to  more  exciting  .^nd  com- 
plex tasks  in  the  decade  ahead.  The  day- 
old  .uccess  of  the  Apollo  5  mls.'K'n.  demon- 
strating the  validity  of  the  Lunar  Module 
and  many  of  the  operational  concepts  for  the 
lunar  flight,  gives  us  further  encourage- 
ment. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  could  only  assert  from 
intuition  and  prophecy  the  value  of  space 
techniques  to  science.  Ttiday.  we  can  point 
to  a  profound  influence  that  space  has  h.td 
on  the  geosclences.  Is  having  on  astronomy, 
and  is  beginning  to  have  in  life  sciences. 

Ten  years  ago.  one  could  only  point  for- 
ward hopefully  to  space  applications  in 
meteorology,  communications,  navigation, 
wnd  geodesy.  Today,  '.here  are  satellite  sys- 
•tem^  and  their  earth-based  components  In 
■operation  for  all  of  those  areas,  while  .still 
•other  possibilities  are  Ijecoming  apparent, 
•for  exiunple.  in  earth  resource  surveys  or 
<)ata  collection   and   dissemination. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  i.erlous  question 
as  to  whether  tliere  would  be  adequate  man- 
power or  interest  to  ciirry  mit  our  planned 
space  program.  Today,  there  are  substantial 
teams  of  highly  lompetent  scientists  and  en- 
gineers engaged  in  developing  and  applying 
our  national  space  capability. 

Ten  years  ago  uur  space  program  was  put 
together  In  something  of  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion, bringing  to  bear  separate  capabilities  as 
we  could  seize  upon  them,  taking  I.u-cely  a 
survey  approach  in  science,  and  .m  explor- 
atory .ipprcach  m  applications.  Today,  we  .are 
in  a  position  to  pl.in  and  carry  out  a  broad, 
integrated  program  to  explore  the  solar  sys- 
tem, including  investigations  of  the  earth 
and  of  sun-earth  relationships.  We  lu-e  well 
on  our  way  toward  establishing  the  basis  for 
investigating  major  areas  of  natural  phe- 
nomena that  characterize  the  universe  in 
the  places  where  measurements  can  best  be 
made  in  space,  with  a  power  and  .in  Inten.sity 
hitherto  imavallable  to  the  researcher  If  a 
breakthrough  to  long-range  weather  fore- 
casting ever  proves  possible.  It  Is  clear  that 
space  will  play  a  major  role  A  bread  spec- 
trum of  communications  applications  for 
conunerclal.  Industrial,  political,  and  mili- 
tary purposes  is  apparent  and  within  reach. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  apparent  to  many 
that  space  and  aeronautical  technologies 
would  prove  mutually  contributory.  Today 
it  Is  patent  that  tne  two  technologies  are 
in  rruiny  areas  Insepaxable. 

Ten  years  ago  scientists  and  engineers 
schooled  in  the  traditions  and  skills  of  the 
pre-Space  Age  era.  had  to  turn  to.  learning 
and  relearnlng  as  they  went,  to  tackle  the 
new  problems  ushered  In  by  the  Spice  .\ge 
Today,  we  see  entering  the  scene  a  new  gen- 
eration of  researchers  who.  during  their  form- 
ative years,  watched  the  Sp;u-e  .^ge  unfold. 
These  men  and  wt.inien  have  been  c.uight 
up  in  ttie  excitement  that  space  represents. 
They  may  be  expected  'o  bring  their  enihusl- 
asm  to  bear  not  only   up>jn  space,  but  also 


iifKin  the  great  challenges  t(Xlay  at  l.onie 
on  our  planet  earth,  such  as  the  problems  n; 
oceanogriiphy.  earth  resources,  the  citie"- 
trans[xjrtatlon.  p<:)pulatlnn.  pollution,  ana 
food  They  ire  likely  to  opp<).se  any  iiatlon.il 
decision  to  sidestep  any  of  these  challenpe.s 
Ten  \ears  .ago  the  total  of  the  world's 
BIMice  effort  was  encompas.'icd  In  the  begiii- 
lUng  efforts  of  the  United  Suites  and  the 
USSR  Today  tpace  research  and  r.ppllcatioh? 
h.ive  become  worldwide,  with  some  elghi  . 
nations  In  addition  U)  the  US  lUid  USSR.  I. ik- 
ing p.art,  many  of  them  with  sizable  an<l 
.substantial  efforUs  of  their  own. 

Ten  years  ago  the  atmosphere,  the  oceni  .' 
and  sp<ice  were  more  often  thoucht  of  sep.'i- 
rately  rather  th.in  .is  closely  related  medi.i 
Today  Uie.'.e  three  '.ise  beginning  to  be  viewci; 
i^s  m.scparable  media  of  human  activity,  en- 
rendering  a  broader  and  more  cohesive  view 
of  our  natural  environment,  and  lorcini;  .i 
reassessment  of  the  dimensions  of  our  jio- 
liLlcal  environment. 

Ten  years  ago  there  wa-s  grave  concern 
about  this  cotintry's  :.blllty  to  complete  in 
space,  and  general  agreement  that  we  nuis: 
not  only  comix-te  but  must  lend.  Tod.iv, 
there  Is  no  longer  i;ny  grave  concern  about 
our  ability  to  compete,  but  neither  is  there 
general  iurreement  tlaat  we  should  continue 
a  m;i Jot  progr.un  of  .•;pace  exploration  R.athor 
there  Is  a  feeling  that  the  ^pace  program  ca:-. 
be  cut  back,  this  In  the  f.ice  of  the  fact  ih.'it 
we  have  just  begun  to  explore  :,nd  use  space 
and  in  the  face  of  increasing  USSR  effort.^. 
Ten  years  ago  the  .--p.ace  pirogram  was  .il- 
most  doubling  in  size  each  year.  t<xiay  the 
program  h.as  actually  been  .slirlnklng  since 
its  iwak  in  1966. 

Ten  years  .igo  any  space  mission  was  new 
and  capable  of  bringing  in  exciting  informa- 
tion. Then  the  required  scientific  experi- 
ments were  simple,  while  today  many  of  the 
pioneering  experiments  have  been  done  Now 
we  are  faceil  with  the  more  diUlouIt  tasks  of 
Investigation.  Including  the  development  of 
an  understanding  of  the  jiroce.sses  md 
dynamics  of  phenomena  we  have  uncovered. 
Often  the  .scientific  experiments  required  to 
answer  today's  questions  .ire  large,  complex, 
and  costly. 

Ten  years  ago  a  major  problem  was  to  find 
enough  capable  [jeopie  to  undertake  a  mis- 
sion. Today,  with  a  shrinking  procram  there 
Is  an  abundance  of  cood  people.  N.'^S-'V  com- 
pleted the  Lunar  Orblter  and  M;vrlner  V  pro- 
grams in  1967  and  Is  right  new  wlndln;;  up 
the  Surveyor  Program.  More  than  $700  mil- 
lion and  20  to  30  thousand  man  years  of 
effort  were  spent  on  the  Ranker.  Mariner, 
Orblter,  and  Surveyor  projects  through  1967. 
The  elimination  of  the  Mariner  71  and  Voyac- 
er  pro:::ram  from  the  Fiscal  Ye.ir  1908  budget 
creates  a  problem  f'f  what  to  do  with  these 
te;uns  of  highly  .'killed  people.  Some,  but 
certainly  not  ail,  of  the  key  people  can  be 
used  In  Apollo  as  it  .'"ippro.achcs  the  crucial 
pcruxl  of  manned  operations  and  the  1  uiding 
on  the  moon. 

Ten  yciu-s  ago  mastering  space  technology 
was  a  major  problem.  Success  was  a  rare  und 
precious  commodity.  Today,  success  is  routine 
and  f.ulurcs  .'ire  rare. 

Ten  ve.irs  ago  we  were  cauglit  up  In  a  wave 
of  enthusi.asm  for  Space,  and  a  frantic  drive 
to  compete  with  the  Soviets  who  had  stoleia 
a  long  and  psyche-shaking  march  with  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I.  Today,  the  values 
of  space  research,  and  Indeed  of  all  research, 
must  be  weighed  against  their  contribution 
to  national  needs — the  need  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures, the  need  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  of  the  ixjUution  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  of  over-population. 

THE    OtJTLOOK 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  country  can 
lake  saiisiaction  In.  and  rightfully  be  proud 


i,f.  what  it  lias  accomplished  so  far  in  space. 
But  truly,  what  has  been  done  is  only  the 
merest  beginning  of  what  can  be  done. 

Tlie  opportunities  this  nation,  and  indeed 
I'le    world,    have    today    in    space    are   chal- 
lenging and  promising.  In  .space  applications 
,1  we  will  follow  thru,  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  use  of  space  communications  for  radio 
;ind  television  broadcasting,  navigation,  clvil- 
i.Ui  ship  and  air  navigation,  air  traffic  safety 
and  control,  data  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion, and  space  communications,  that  is.  the 
use  of  tpace  systems  for  relaying  radio  com- 
munications from  remote  parts  of  the  solar 
system    to    the    earth.    Future    operational 
weather  ailelliie  systems  can  be  created  to 
improve   greatly   on    the   capabilities   of   the 
present-day  svilems.  possibly  to  help  furnish 
the  basis  lor  "long-rance  weather  forecasting 
,,nd  to  play  a  role  in  the  development  of  tech- 
niques   lor    weather   modification    and    con- 
trol.   The    use    of    satellite   observations    for 
eartli   resource  surveys  Is  highly  promising. 
In    science,     if     we     follow     thru,     we     can 
move  from  survey  and  exploratory  measure- 
ments to  investigation  of  the  dynamics  and 
underlving   causes   of   phenomena   in   space; 
;,nd    from    a    broad    collection    of    separate, 
loosely    connected    experiments   to    an   inte- 
grated investigation  of  the  .solar  system  and 
of  the  umversc.  The  creation  of  a  I.irge,  ver- 
satile astronomical  .acility  In  t-pace  with  the 
promise   of   a    revolutionary   impact   on   the 
science  of  astronomy  is  v  Ithin  our  grasp.  The 
biomcdlc.a  reruUs  fn^m  Mercury  and  Gemini, 
..nd  the  startling  results  from  the  first  suc- 
cessful Blo.satellite  hold  promise  of  the  use- 
fulness of  .space  techniques  in  biological  and 
biomedical  research. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  only  op- 
portunities. We  must  also  assess  the  climate 
in  which  the  opportunities  exist,  and  note 
With  concern  a  prowmg  inclination  to  let 
those  opportunities  pass  by  unheeded  and 
unused. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  two  to  three 
years,  or  at  least  until  the  situation  in  Viet- 
iiam  has  been  resolved,  must  Ix;  for  reduced 
budgets  and  for  few  new  .space  missions  to 
follow  up  and  build  on  our  completed  proj- 
ects. We  plan  to  terminate  the  Orbiting  As- 
tronomical Observatory  i.\OA)  in  1970  after 
O^C-C;  the  Orbitmc  Ciocphysical  Observa- 
tory (OGO)  m  19G9  after  OGO  F:  Biosatel- 
llte  In  1970  after  Biosateliite  E.  We  plan  to 
continue  the  Manner  missions  to  the  nearby 
planets  but  as  ol  note  there  arc  no  approved 
7rns-<io7is  after  the  Manner  69  ifiisxions  to 
Mars.  We  plan  to  continue  the  Orbiting  Solar 
Observatory  lOSOl  but  as  o/  now  there  arc 
no   approved    in7.-<.-<ionf;   alter   OSO  H. 

We  have  plans  for  continuing  manned 
space  flight  programs  after  ApoUo.  as  in 
Apollo  Applications,  but  the  support  we  re- 
ceive i.s  halting  and  questioning. 

Obviously,  as  projects  are  phased  out.  with 
few  if  any'new  ones  to  take  their  place,  we 
will  lose  some  of  our  hard-won  capability. 

V.'ith   such  an   outlook   for  the  immediate 
future.   It   IS  important  to  assess  accurately 
the   prospects   for   the   more   distant   future, 
for   the   mid   to   late   70's.   for   ex.ample.  Our 
expectations  are  important  because  they  help 
to  determine  the  decisions  we  should  make 
in  -hese  next  crucial  years.  If  we  anticipate 
a  permanent  large-scale  reduction  in  the  re- 
sources allocated  ta  space,  that  ■would  imply 
cne  .set  of  actions  for  NASA  for  the  next  few 
years-  if.  however,  the  outlook  is  for  a  tempo- 
"r.iry  slowdown  in  the  space  program,  brought 
on  "by   the  present  need  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures  to  be  followed,  after  that  need  is  past, 
bv   a   resumption   of   a   vigorous   exploration 
cf  -pace,  that  v.ould  imply  quite  a  different 
.-i  of  actions  by  N.^SA.  In  the  first  case  the 
primary  concern  would  be  the  orderly  com- 
p  c>ion   of    the    projects   underway   and   ob- 
l  I'lung  the  maximum  benefit  from  them.  In 
i.ie  second   case,   actions  would  be  required 
Xi  minimize  the  less  of  capability,  particu- 
1  .rly  key  people  and  In  some  cases  essential 


teams  of  people.  In  addition,  some  of  our 
scarce  resources  would  be  used  to  do  the  de- 
tailed planning  and  the  design  and  labora- 
tory work  leading  to  new  missions  in  the 
70's.  These  steps  are  essential  to  maintain 
the  elements  of  our  spacefilght  capability  to 
enable  the  country  to  start  new  projects  with 
a  minimum  amoinit  oi  ic-1'.  .u  i.mc  . nd  rc- 
traininc;. 

LONG-TERM  Ol'TLOOK 

We  assume  that  the  long  term  outlook  for 
space  exploration  and  research  and  for  the 
application  of  space  flight  and  techniques 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  i.s  pood. 
Consequently.  NASA  is  making  the  decisions 
and  taking  the  actions  required  to  preserve 
the  nation's  space  capability  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  vigorous  und  exciting  pro- 
gram in  the  70's. 

Why  do  we  think  the  long-term  outlook  for 
the  space  program  is  good? 

First  and  foremost,  the  intrin.'<w  worth  of 
the  program  merits  the  interest  and  support 
of  the  American  people.  The  scientific  results 
of  the  pa.st  decade  demonstrate  the  power  of 
the  satellite  and  space  probe  as  research  tools. 
The  economic  value  of  the  communications 
and  meteorological  .sau-llites  demonstrates 
the  wortJi  of  space  techniques  when  applied 
to  practical  problems. 

.Secondly,  the  vast  numbers  of  babies  born 
Just  after  "world  War  II  are  now  collcce  stu- 
dents and  wUl  in  the  70's  becou'e  a  jjowerful 
force  of  intelligent,  highly  educted  people 
looking  for  careers  which  are  sausiylng  and 
which  in  their  Judgment  will  \ye  hisuincally 
significant.  This  generation.  haMUg  grown 
up  with  the  space  program  -.nil,  '^^'e  think, 
want  to  continue  to  explore  the  moon  and 
planets,  to  observe  the  stars  and  galaxies 
above  the  atmosphere:  and  they  will  see  the 
satellite— with  its  worldwide  communica- 
tions ability  and  as  ability  to  gather  data  on 
a  global  basis — ;is  a  mechanism  to  help  draw 
the  peoples  of  the  world  together  and  to  help 
solve  their  common  problems. 

Thirdly,  we  expect  the  USSR  to  continue  a 
vigorous."  expanding  space  program  which 
cannot  help  but  be  a  constant  challenge 
that  this  country  must  meet. 

While  it  is  clear  tiiat   expenditures  must 
be  guarded   wusely   i  :>  enable   the   nation   to 
meet  the  challenge   it   faces   in   Vietnam,   it 
is    equally    clear    that    Vietnam    is    not    the 
only  place  in  wliich  this  nation's  way  (d  life 
and    abilitv    are    being    challenged.    Accord- 
ing   to    the    report.    "Review    of    the    Soviet 
Space    Program."    prepared    by    the    Science 
Policy  Research  Divi.sion.  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  Library  of  Congress.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  the  USSR  has  made  19  planetary 
attempts  since  1960  while  the  U.S.  has  made 
5.  Clearlv,  the  .Soviets  have  as.signed  a  high 
national"  priority    to    planetary    exploration. 
It  is  also  clear  from  their  total  launch  rate 
that    thev    are    continuing    to    develop    the 
technolog'v  of  automated  and  manned  flight 
systems.    "There    is    no    evidence    that    they 
have   retreated   from   their   plan   to   demon- 
strate the  supremacy  of  the  Comnuinist  way 
of  life  bv  showing  that  they  are  the  leaders 
of  the  world  in  the  ability  to  conceive,  de- 
sign   develop  and  use  space   hardware.  The 
long-term  need  on  the  part  of  this  country 
to  iTieet  that  challenge  of  the  U.3SR  and  the 
emerging  challenge  cf  China  Ls  ro.U  and  .ar- 
reachlng  in  consequence.s.  just  as  is  the  need 
to  meet  the  immediate  challenge  in  Vietnam. 
Fourth    as  this  nation's  economic  growth 
continues,    and    hopefully,    as    our    expendi- 
tures-for  militorv  efforts  decrease,  we  think 
there  will  be  not  onlv  the  resources  avail- 
able for  a  vigorous  U.S.  space  jirogram.  but 
also  a  recognized  need  to  maintain  the  in- 
dustrial  capacity   represented   by   tne   space 
and  space-related  industries. 

Finally,  w-e  are  assuming  that  the  public 
will  grow  in  its  understanding  and  apprecia- 
t'on  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  .-pace 
program.  The  space-oriented  younger  gen- 
eration will  help  to  bridge  .he  present  com- 


liiunirations  gap  between  our  profession  and 
the  layman,  but  In  the  meantime  we  must 

c.)ntin"ue  our  own  efforts  to  communicate  by 
using    a.ll    the    means    at    our    disposal. 

FUTtJRE    POLICIIS 

There  are  several  key  policies  that  NA.S.\ 
P'ans    to    follow    in    the    immediate    future. 
First,  as  indicated  above,  NASA  is  planning 
for   .a   major   space   prosram   in   the   70's.   As 
we    terminate   or   complete    projects,   we   are 
reviewing  which   elements  of  those  projects 
should    be    iireservpd.    and    how    beFt    to    •-•o 
■ibout   it    We  are  maintaining,  and  in  .-..me 
et-es  increasing,  the  level  of  funds  for  tup- 
1. oiling   research   and  technology.  There  are 
seve-il    reasons    lor    doing    this.    There    are 
larce  amounUs  of  data   coming  in   from   the 
.pac-eeraft   which    we    have    launched,    .--up- 
port-ng  research  and   technology   f'.inds  an 
he  used  to  analv.-'e  and  interpret  those  data. 
SupportiUL'    rcseirch    and    ter-hno'.o-y    lunds 
can  be  used  for  laboratory  work  and  theoreti- 
cal   studies   required   to   design   new   experi- 
men;.s  and  instrument.-;  for  the  mis.sions  we 
tliink  likely   In   the  70's 

secondly,  we  plan  to  ;eek  approval  ,.nd 
support  from  both  the  Executive  Branch 
•  lid  Concress.  to  initiate  fome  new  pro- 
cr.ms  While  it  is  clear  that  many  leaders 
in  Congress  feel  that  NASA  should  proceed 
•'•ith  at  least  a  reduced  planetary  program 
"v  this  time,  it  is  equally  clear  that  there 
arc  others  who  oppo-e  any  further  plane- 
tirv   flight   prncram   at   this   t.me. 

In  the  planetarv  program  the  funding  and 
the  work  of  the  a'gency  will  be  structured  so 
thrt  we  can  proceed  cither  along  the  line  of 
a  modest  flight  program,  or  with  a  much 
Flower  paced  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nolocv  program.  Which  path  NASA  will  t  ike 
will  'depend  upon  decisions  of  the  Pres-ulent 
and  the  response  of  the  Congress  to  the  fiscal 
ve  ir  1969  budcet.  The  work  Is  structured  m 
such  a  v.-av  that  the  agency  will  not  have  l-i 
choose  between  these  two  alternatives  unti 
late  in  fiscal  vear  1068  when  Congress  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  -o  review  cur  pro- 
posals and  indicate  their  reaction. 

•\nother  policy  which  we  plan  to  follow 
i,  H  greater  involvement  of  the  academic 
community  in  planning  our  l'^:'t^^ire  program 
;,s  well  as  executing  It.  The  universities  ha^e 
conducted  the  majority  of  the  ■;<;_'^n|;"c  re- 
search lor  our  ;pace  program  m  ti.e  past,  we 
plan  to  continue  that  policy.  However,  be- 
ause  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  spacecraft 
we  Will  be  designing  and  building,  we  need 
to  involve  the^- academic  community  more 
than  ever  in  both  the  dcugn  and  the  exe- 
cution of  a  mission. 

We  plan  to  increase  emphasis  on  aeronau- 
tico  ics  our  growing  ipace  -ochnolocy  has  an 
ever-increasing  Impact  on  the  uf^e  ol  air  sp.ice 
as  well  as  outer  space. 

•;\SA  Will  continue  ti  .-apport  -he  dcvei- 
oDnient  of  kev  advanced  technologies,  such 
I.s  materials  ai^d  strucr.ires.  space  power  elec- 
tronics, and  nuclear  propulsion.  We  will  con- 
tinue With  the  NERVA  I  program  as  outuncd 
to  the  Congress  in  last  year's  hearings. 

At  the  same  tune,  we  plan  to  pive  n.orc 
cmpha.'^if^  to  the  application  and  use  .)f  the 
space  Ciipability  we  have  aire  ,dy  developed, 
relatne  to  the  development  of  new  eap-.bilxt.i. 
There  will  be  increased  emphasis  on  the 
use'cf  knowledge  gained  from  space  rese-.'.rch 
■nd  technology  to  the  solution  of  pracucil 
problems  on  earth.  We  will  give  espocial  .;t- 
Urtion  m  our  planning  for  the  next  uecade 
to  the  interests  of  var.ous  user  a-encics 
such  i-.s  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Com- 
merce. .\gnculture.  Dcfcnso,  and  Transporta- 
tion, for  example. 

.\s  ve  continue  the  development  of  manned 
sr,nce  flight,  and  move  to  the  completion  cf 
the  Apollo  Procram.  we  will  be  planning  and 
laying  the  groundwork  for  such  .ppli''^- 
tions  of  the  manned  capability  as  the  cre- 
ation and  ctse  oi  orbiting  astronomy  facul- 
ties, space  laboratories,  and  deep  space  mis- 
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Bltins  In  the  more  Immediate  future,  as  a 
Btepplngstone  to  iill  of  these  p.isslhllitle8. 
we  will  be  iflvlni?  spe^-liU  attention  fo  where 
wf  go  next  in  the  development  of  orbiting 
space  stations 

CONCLUSION 

The  continuing  progress  of  otir  nation  In 
Us  attacks  on  poverty,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
ease, cannot  be  achieved  If  we  neglect  the 
basic  strength  of  our  national  economy — an 
"advancing  frontier  i)f  technology  led  by 
v-:gorous  niid  innovative  pioneers  Under  the 
democratic  system  there  is  no  substitute  for 
human  Judgment.  p.irtJclpated  in  by  large 
numbers  nt  our  clt./ens 

Until  we  of  the  sclentinc  and  engineer- 
ing community  have  done  our  utmost  to  in- 
form the  citizen  and  lncre;iie  his  understand- 
ing, he  cannot  participate  fully  .ind  effec- 
tively In  the  debates  and  Judgments  that 
today's  socle'y  must  engage  in  More  than 
ever  before  this  nation  needs  men  and  wom- 
en whose  minds  and  imaginations  can 
marry  the  solvlnii  of  tL'ohnologlcnl  prob- 
lems on  the  one  h^nd.  with  the  solving  of 
sociological  problems  on  the  nther.  even 
If  they  -ir<p  not  persoivilly  enr.'"CCl  m  the  work 
limlved     • 

Our  resources,  whether  natural  monetary. 
or  human,  must  be  expended  wisely  and 
carefully  in  these  dimcult  times  The  values 
of  our  various  programs.  Including  the  space 
program,  must  be  considered  carefully  to  de- 
termine how  well  they  serve  to  .inswer  our 
national  needs  But  In  making  the  decisions. 
we  must  continually  bear  in  mind  that  the 
same  kind  of  Innovative  thinking  now  so 
clearly  evident  in  the  space  program  can  te 
applied  and  earned  over  to  e.xrthbound 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution,  urban 
housing  and  transportation,  crime  control, 
hunger,  and  all  the  other  factors  that  weigh 
heavily  on  mens  minds   today. 

I  mentioned  earlier  m  this  discussion  the 
young  people  now  i-omlng  up  through  the 
school  svstem  to  lake  over  from  us — from 
you  and  me  They  are  growing  up  In  the 
Space  Age  They  are  imbued  with  in  en- 
thusiasm tor  what  can  ►je  done  todav  on 
many  fronts  If  you  and  I  don't  do  .some  of 
these  things  sooner,  they  will  t;ike'them 
up  and  do  them  later.  History  will  record  that 
they  did  them,  and  by  implication,  that  we 
dldn  t. 

In  any  case,  sooner  or  later.  Just  as  we  have 
come  to  think  naturally  of  and  .iccept  fully 
the  telephone,  radio,  television,  the  automo- 
bile and  the  airplane,  the  materials  and 
products  of  modern  chemistry,  the  miracles 
of  modern  medicine,  and  the  whole  range  of 
scientific  and  technological  benefits  as  -v-rt 
of  our  culture  and  everyday  living,  I  firmly 
believe  that  one  day  ipace  will  be  an  .ic- 
cepted  and  unquestioned  part  of  our  every- 
day concepts  and  uses. 


P.    jiljRi's  Conimis.ion  for  Observance  of 
H.:imn  Riehts  Year.  1968 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

c  It      I'F  NN~-Y1  ■■  \NIA 

IN  TH2  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE-S 
Thursday.  Fehruciri/  1.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1968  President  Johnson  signed 
an  Executive  order  establishing  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  Human  RH;hts  'Vear.  1968.  I  am 
delighted  at  the  President's  action.  Al- 
though the  time  is  late.  I  hope  it  is  not 
too  late  to  provide  for  meaningful  US. 
pa:  ticipation  in  this  great  event. 

This  :s  a  matter  which  has  long  been 
of  ."cncern  to  me  As  long  ago  as  March 
17.  1966.  I  introduced  legislation  with  27 
cosponsors  to  establish  a  U.S.  Committee 
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on  Human  Ui^-'hts  That  bill  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  but  died  m  the  House  It 
was  reintroduced  by  me  again  last  year, 
and  again  was  pa.'s.sed  by  the  Senate,  but 
thus  far  the  Hou.se  has  .^tlll  refu.sed  to 
act  However,  now  that  the  President  has 
taken  the  initiative,  the  need  for  con- 
gressional action  is  moot. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  full 
text  of  President  Johnson's  statement  on 
signing  this  ord*  r  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  ot  my  remarks.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  President's 
statement  It  is  eloquent;  it  is  cogent,  and 
It  deals  with  crucial  i.ssue.,  of  our  era:  the 
need  for  international  cooperation  as  op- 
posed to  international  conflict. 

I  s.l'ite  till-  db^tinguished  citizens  who 
have  been  named  by  the  President  to 
the  Ciipunission  I  know  that  .Xmba.ssa- 
dor  Harriman,  who  will  head  the  uroup, 
is  as  sincere  and  effective  a  worker  for 
peace  its  there  is  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  sure  his  colleagues  on 
the  Commission  share  his  commitment 
and  his  enthusiasm 

I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Executive  order  and  the  text 
of  my  orunnal  bill  to  create  a  Human 
Rights  Committee,  including  the  list  of 
cos|X)nsors.    be   printed    in    the   Record. 

T'lere  being   no  objection,   the   items 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, us  follows: 
Text    or    Remarks    of    the    President    on 

.-lIONINC    THE    EXECl'TtVE    ORDER    ESTABLt-SH- 
INi.    OBSUtVANce    OF    HfMAN     RIGHTS     YE.^R 

It  is  seldom  that  any  one  man's  life  em- 
bodies both  national  leadership  and  a  urU- 
.rr  al  cuuse  It  is  rarer  still  when  his  spirit 
survires  his  death  and  endures  as  an  UT^plra- 
tlon  for  man's  deepest  hopes. 

Suc'i  a  man  was  ijorri  eighty-six  years  ago 
this  dav. 

President  Prauklln  Delano  Roosevelt 
staiid.s  m  life  and  death  .»s  a  towering  v.d- 
voiMte  of  those  timeless  Ideals  that  promise 
individual  fulfillment  to  men  and  peace  to 
the  family  of  nations  His  country  pursues 
tu'se  Ideals  more  than  two  decades  after 
his  ueath:  social  justice  here  .it  home  iind 
.1  •otniuunity  of  mutually  respecting  nations 
tnroughout  the  world. 

Todny  we  liike  .mother  and  determined 
step  t^w-rd  those  ideals  We  mark  the  anni- 
•.  erraty  ol  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
birt.i  in  the  mcist  nttlng  and  hopeful  way — 
by  building  on  his  work. 

I  have  today  signed  an  E.xecutive  crder 
pstabllst-.ing  a  Presidential  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
Tlous  has  designated  1968  as  International 
Year  for  Human  Rights.  It  is  the  20th  Anni- 
versary Year  i>I  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  United  Nations  members  are 
called  up  for  appropriate  national  observ- 
ances throughout  this  year 

Three  months  ago.  In  declaring  1968 
Human  Rights  Year  for  the  United  States. 
I  called  upon  "all  Americans  and  upon  all 
t;o'.ernment  agencies — Federal.  State  and 
local  — to  use  this  occasion  to  deepen  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  human  rights 
and  to  strengthen  our  efforts  for  their  full 
and  effective  realization  both  among  our 
own  people  and  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations"  The  Commission  I  have 
appointed  is  composed  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  heads  of  Executive  Agencies.  They 
are  charged  with  shaping  the  variety  of  our 
efforts  into  a  major  and  purposeful  national 
contribution. 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  great 
:ind  lasting  principles  of  liberty  and  rights 
for  the  individual   Our  Constitution  and  our 
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laws  preserve  these  rlght-s  Our  Govern- 
ment is  devoted  to  enlarging  them  for  nil 
.Americans. 

But  rights  not  perceived  cannot  be  prlzerl 
rlehts  not  understfKKl  are  rights  not  exer- 
cised, and  soon  weakened  or  destroyed  We 
have  a  great  need  and  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate our  people  in  a  fuller  understanding  of 
their  rights 

We  can  lead  by  our  example  Peace  Is  the 
spur  If  nations  are  not  to  rely  forever  on  a 
fragile  balance  of  fears,  they  must  find  con- 
fidence in  making  justice  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple L.f  their  natloni!  and  international 
affairs 

We  seek  Justice  lus  .i  safeguard  against 
tvranny  and  catastrophe.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  reminded  us  twenty  years 
ago- 

Governments  which  svstematically  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  their  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nation-; 
and  other  people,  and  are  likely  to  peek  their 
objectives  by  coercion  and  force." 

Thus  warned  In  1948  .America  pledged  her 
.strength  and  hope  with  other  .vtgnatories  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
This  great  compact  ttave  new  jiower  and 
coherence  to  man's  often  shapeless,  and  some- 
times liopeless  yearning  for  equality  and 
freedom 

We  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  that  Declara- 
tion today,  and  call  upon  all  our  citizens  and 
institutions  to  advance  Its  purposes  to  the 
extent  of  their  abilities. 

The  Senate  has  signified  that  it  will  en- 
large its  own  important  role  It  supported  our 
participation  in  international  agreement.'; 
that  further  the  protection  of  human  rights 
by  consenting  to  the  .Supplementary  Conven- 
tion of  Slavery  on  November  'J.  1967  In  niv 
Proclamation  designating  Human  Rights 
Year.  I  declared  that  ratific.itinn  fif  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  was  long  overdue 
It  13  my  earnest  liope  that  the  senate  v.ill 
complete  the  tasks  before  it  by  ratifying  the 
remaining  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

America's  domestic  initiatives  and  suc- 
cesses m  .assuring  our  people  the  guarantees 
of  our  Constitution  should  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  international  community 
The  Commission  I  appoint  today — 
Can  enlarge  our  people's  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  human  rights,  as  expressed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  laws  oi  the  United 
States: 

Can  provide  a  focus  for  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  Human  Rights  Year,  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals: 

And  may  conduct  studies.  Issue  publica- 
tions and  undertake  such  other  activities  as 
it  finds  appropriate. 

I    have    appointed    the    following    distin- 
guished cltizei^s  to  serve  on  the  Commission: 
W  .AveroU  Harriman.  Ambassador-.it-Larpe. 
.Anna    Roosevelt    Halsted    of    Washington. 
DC 

A.  PJuUp  Randolph  of  New  York. 
Tom  Clark  of  Texas,  former  .A-siociate  Jus- 
tice. U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

George  Meany  of  Maryland.  President  of 
the  AFL-  CIO. 

Elinor  I.  Gordon  of  New  York.  President 
of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Children. 

Robert  Meyner.  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

Dr.  J.  Willis  Hurst  of  Atlanu.  Oeorvria. 
Bruno   Bitker   of   Wisconsin.   Chairman    of 
the  Htmi-m  Rights  Panel  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coop>eratlon  in 
19f.5 

I  have  a£ke<i  .\veren  Harriman  to  serve  :us 
Chairman  ol  the  Commission.  .Anna  Rocxse- 
velt  HTlsted  has  graciously  .agreed  to  act  .^.s 
Vice  Chairman. 

I  have  also  today  .Tsked  the  following  he. ids 
of  Executive  agencies  to  serve  on  the  Oim- 
mlssion:  the  .Secretary  of  State,  the  .Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  L-ibor.  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
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t.iry  of  Houslnc  and  Urban  Development,  the 
staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Oommlselon  on  Civil 
Hight,s.  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 

1  have  selected  these  men  and  women  with 
care  and  confldcnce.  because  I  expect  them 
to  perform  an  outstanding  service  for  every 
.American,  and  for  all  who  prize  the  rights 
ih.it  we  possess  and  seek  to  make  secure  for 
others. 

The  Commission  will  have  my  strongest 
prr.sonal  EUpix>rt. 

tlxnTTivE    Order    Establishing    the    Presi- 
dent's   Commission    >or    the    Observance 
OP    Hlman    Rights    Ye.ar.    1968 
Whereas   the   United   Nations  General   As- 
sembly has  designated  the  year  1968  as  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  to  commemo- 
rate the  20th  .Anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 
and 

Wlicreas  the  United  States  has  sought  in 
its  national  and  interrational  policies  to  pro- 
mote the  principles  cf  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  in  accordance  with 
its  heritage  of  civil  and  political  liberties  and 
In  recognition  of  the  human  rights  of  all 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex, 
or  national  oncin:  and 

Whereas,  by  Pnx:hiniution  No.  3814  of  Oc- 
tober 11.  1967.  I  have  designated  1968  as 
Human  Rights  Year; 

Nov^'.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
.si.iies.  It  is  ordered  iis  lollows: 

Section  1.  Ksttiblislivicnt  of  Cojnmission. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  fstablished  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  for  the  Observance  of 
Hum.an  Rights  Year  1J68  (hereinafter  re- 
ti-rred   to  .is  tlie  "CommiESion") . 

(bl  The  Commi.ssion  .^hall  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  .State,  the  Attorney  General. 
the  Secret.iVy  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  .ind  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urb.m  Development,  the 
Stair  Director  tor  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  i42  use.  1975d;a)l,  the  Chairman 
r,i  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, .md  ten  other  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  irom  public  or  pri- 
vate life.  The  President  ..hall  designate  the 
ch.iirman  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  its  members. 

ic)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  by 
reason  of  their  service  to  the  Commission. 
Members  who  .ire  not  so  employed  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  law  1.5  U.  S.  C,  5703)  for  persons  to 
serving. 

Sec.  2.  Fuurt'.ons  of  the  Commission,  (a) 
The  Commission  shall  promote  the  effective 
observance  in  the  United  States  of  1968  as 
the  20lh  .Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  m  Human  Rights.  To 
this  end  the  Commission  shall  seek  to  cre- 
ate a  better  understanding  cf  the  principles 
of  human  rights  as  expressed  in  the  Uni- 
versal Dccliu-ation.  the  United  States  Decla- 
ration I'l  mdependence.  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitu- 
tions and  laws  liI  the  several  States  of  the 
United  Stales. 

I  b  I  The  Commission  shall  provide  a  focus 
for  the  interest  of  official  bodies.  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  which  share  its  purpose.  It 
shall  also  enlist  the  cooperation  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  foundations,  mass  media, 
civic,  labor,  and  other  organizations  which 
plan  to  participate  in  the  observance  of 
international  Huma.n  Rights  Ye.i.r. 

(C)  The  Commission  may  conduct  such 
other  activities  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  effective  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  celebration  of  In- 
ternational Human  Rights  Year.  Such  ac- 
tivities may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,    (1)    conducting   studies,    (ii)    issuing   re- 
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IX)rts  and  other  publications,  and  ( iii  i  hold- 
ing meetings,  both  public  and  private,  at 
such  times  as  the  Chairman  shall  determine. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  report  from  lime 
to  time  to  the  President  on  the  progress  made 
in  the  observance  of  International  Human 
Rights  Year  in  the  United  States  The  imal 
report  of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  to 
the  President  on  or  before  the  date  which 
occurs  one  year  after  the  date  ol  this  order 
and  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  t,i  be 
terminated  on  the  dale  wliich  so  dtrur.-^ 

See.  3.  A.';.^:stancc  und  ruopcc.tion.  la)  As 
may  be  necessary,  each  Federal  agency,  an 
officer  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, may  furnish  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  214  of  the  Act  of  May,  4.  rJ45  (39 
Stat.  134;  31  U.S.C.  691 1,  or  as  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  law.  The  Department  ot  Stale  is 
hereby  designated  as  the  agency  v.hicli  shall 
provide  the  Commission  with  ncr'ssary  ad- 
ministrative services  and  facilities. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  aulliorr/ed  to  re- 
quest any  agency  of  the  exectilive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  furnisli  the  Commission 
such  information  and  advice  as  may  Ijc  use- 
ful to  it  for  the  fulfillment  of  Us  1  unctions 
under  this  order.  Each  such  agency  is  author- 
ized, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  to  fur- 
nish such  information  and  t'dvice  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
or  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  each 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  otherwise  cooncratc  with  the 
Commission  in  carryir.g  out  the  provisions 
of  this  order  and  .^hall  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  .■:uch  additional  assistance  raid 
service  as  it  may  be  able  to  provide. 

Id)  The  Commission  shall  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  with  a  view  to  co- 
ordinating its  LClivuics  v.ith  those  of  the 
United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

Sec.  4.  Commis^Aon  stafl.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  an  executive  director  who 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  here- 
after be  specified,  and  it  is  authorizec  to  ob- 
tain services  in  accordance  -.vith  the  provi- 
sions of  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

S.  3101 
(Mr.  Clark  (for  himself.  Mr  Alldtt.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Bre\\'STEr.  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Saltonstall. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  Yarborough, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio;  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill;  v.'hich  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  rn  Foreign  Rela- 
tions.) 

A  bill  to  establish  a  United  Stales  Coniniil- 
lee  on  Human  Rights  lo  jirepare  tor  par- 
ticipation bv  the  United  States  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  year  1968  as  ■•International 
Human  Rights  Year,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and   Hou.se 
of  Representatives  of   the   Viuted   .Stairs  <•/ 
America  in  Congress  as.criblcd. 
est.aelishment  or  united  states  committ!:^ 

ON    m;MAN    KICHTS 

Section  1.  That,  in  order  to  provide  for 
effective  and  coordinated  preparation  lor  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  Rtate.«  in  the  ob- 
servance of  "the  year  1968.  designated  by  the 
General  Assembiy  of  the  United  Nations  as 
"International  Human  Rights  Year',  there 
is  established  an  advisory  and  coordinating 
committee,  to  be  known  as  the  "Uniteci  States 
Committee  on  Human  Rights'  i  herematt'cr 
m  this  Act  referred  to  as  the    Commiliee    ) . 
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membership  of  the  committee 
Sec    2     (al    The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represenlalives.  one  irom  each  of 
the  two  major  poliiical  parties. 

(2)  two  Members  ot  tlie  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  llic  Senate,  one  from  each 
of  the  two  major  political  parlies 

Ci)  seven  apiJoiiiied  by  the  President  of 
the  United  .Slates,  one  of  whom  he  .shall 
UL-sign.ite  to  i  erve  as  Chairman  ol  the  Coiii- 
niitlee. 

1  Ij  I  The  Conimillee  sliall  elect  a  Vire 
Chairman  irom  among  iu;  members 

ic\  A  vacancy  iu  the  Coinnilllce  shall  be 
liilcu  i:.  the  s.inie  manner  in  which  the  oi.g- 
.11  il  apjio.iilniciit  V..1.'.  made. 

id)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  us  it  deems  ad- 
visable to  conduct  lis  aclivilies. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
committee 
.Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  Commilt-ee  who 
are  ofiQcers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Stales  shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  lor  tlie  service  as 
such  ollictrs  or  employees.  Members  of  the 
Commiliee  appointed  irom  private  life  each 
shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when  actuaKy 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  ciulies  ve.sted 
in  the  Committee.  Each  member  of  iho 
Commiliee  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
in  the  same  manner  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  .Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  jicrsons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  iiilermit- 
tently. 

!"'OWERS     .^ND     DUTIES     (  .F     THE     cr.MMlTTrE 

SEC.  4  1'he  Comniiitee  shall  lormulata 
plans  for  effective  and  coordinated  partici- 
pation by  the  United  Slates  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  year  1968  as  "International  Hu- 
man Rights  Ye  ir"  In  order  to  c  irry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  .•\cl  the  Committee  li 
aulliorized    to — 

il)  conduct  .^Indies,  scmlnnrs.  .md  meet- 
ings wi'h  appropriate  jjartics  in  order  to 
provide  lor  effective  parlicip.ition  in  the  ob- 
servance of  International  Human  Ritihts 
Year  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
of  government  in  the  United  States; 

I  2)  explore  the  role  of  the  United  .State.s 
in  ciennmc.  expressing,  and  rvpanding  ;ho 
application  of  human  rights  i;rinciples  in 
the  United  Slates  and  throughout  the 
world: 

( :i  I  review  p:ist  and  )3resent  policies  of  tha 
United  Stales  with  respect  to  the  universal 
application  and  preservation  of  human  r;ght.5 
jirmciples:  and 

i4)  tike  such  other  .iction  ;tnd  conduct 
such  other  activities  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  ijrovide  a  basis  :or  the  observarc' 
by  the  United  Slates  of  International  Hu- 
man  Rights   Year. 

COOPERATION     WITH     (OMMlTtEi:     liV     1  XECfTU  S 
.•iGENCIES 

Slc.  5.  la)  The  Committee  io  autiior.zc-'.  1 1 
request  any  department,  agency,  independcitt 
establishment,  or  instrumentahty  in  i:ie 
evcciilive  branch  of  the  Government  lo  fur- 
nish sugcostions  and  information  lo  i-ssist 
the  Conimutee  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  head  of  each  such  dep?.rt- 
incnt.  :  gcncv.  independent  est  iblishment.  lt 
uulrumenti'liiy  shall  furnish  such  sugges- 
tions and  information  to  the  Committee  up- 
on request  ''i  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
in  .r.. 

(hi  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  t!ie  Committee,  the  iieau  i  f 
each  deparimenl.  agency,  independent  e=- 
i.vblishment.  or  insirumeniahtv  in  the  execu- 
tive Ijrauch  of  the  Government  shall  other- 
wise cocperale  with  the  Committee  in  carry- 
ing out  the  proi-isions  of  this  .Act  and  shall 
provide  the  Committee  v^ith  such  additional 
asiistince  and  services  us  may  be  .ivail.ible. 
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(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Committee  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

STAFF  or  COMMITTEI 

Sec  6  lai  The  Commute*  shall  appoint 
an  executive  secretary  wlrhout  regard  to  the 
civil  service  Uiws.  prescribe  his  duties,  and 
fix  his  compensation  at  i  rute  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  payable  under  the  General 
Scbedule  of  the  Classlftcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  i5U3C   lU3(bi  i 

lb)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
l.iw^.  and  fix  the  compensation,  in  accordance 
with  the  CUusslflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(CI  The  Committee  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  -x)  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  for  the  departments  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1046  i5  D  S  C  55a I  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed tlOO  per  diem  lor  individuals. 

HFPORT    \rJn   TERMIV\TtnN    OF   ("OMMrrrrE 

src  7  The  Comnuttee  shall  submit  to  the 
P  I'sldent.  Tiot  later  than  April  1  1967,  for 
tr:insmittatl-  V<  the  Cjngreis  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  C.imnUttee  under  this  Act 
together  with  Its  recommendations,  mclud- 
ln(?  reconvmendattons  as  lo  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  effective  and  coordinated 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  .is  "International 
Human  Rli^hts  Year"  mav-  be  accomplished 
and  including  recommendations  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  United  States  may  con- 
tribute most  effectively  to  the  acceptance. 
observmce.  practice.  u:id  enforcement  «jf  the 
principles  of  human  ri<.i^ts  throughout  the 
world  durini;  International  Human  Rights 
Year"  ind  thereaiter. 

ibi  From  .i:id  after  the  submission  of  us 
rpport  to  the  President  under  subsection  uii. 
the  Committee  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  continue  as  an  Informational 
and  coordinating  clearinghouse  and  center 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  ob- 
servance of  he  year  1968  ;»s  "International 
Human  Rights  Year  '  ind.  to  carry  •out  such 
piirpose.  shall  perform  such  additional  duties 
:vs  the  President  may  prescnbe. 

ici  The  Ciimmitte  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  December  31.  1968  ^ 

acletta.nce  of  donations:  AtrrHORi^ATioN  or 

APPROPRJAnONS 

Sec  8.  lai  The  Committee  Is  /.uhorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  and 
personal  services  in  carrying  oiu  the  pro- 
vlslotvs  of  this  Act 

ibi  There  ire  authonzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $300,000.  .is 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  'his  Act- 

.\mend  the  title  so  as  U}  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  United  States  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Rights  to  prepare  for  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  observance  of  the 
vt-ar  1968  .^  International  Human  Rights 
Y'-ar.    ind   for  other  ptirtx]ses   ' 


Time  fof  Decision  in  Vietnam 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ji    :i..l.N    IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJrENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Februani  1.  1968 

M:  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  expre.ssion  we  are  ail  familiar  with, 
"fi.sh  or  cut  bait  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
thi.s  sentiment  is  now  applicable  m  dis- 
cussing; the  administration's  policy  in 
d  rectmg  the  war  effort  in  South  Viet- 
nam The  series  of  coordinat«d  attacks  on 
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several  cities  in  South  Vietnam,  includ- 
ing our  own  Emba.ssy  in  Saigon,  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  pre.sent  policy  is 
not  working  and  the  ince.ssant  bombing, 
while  causitu'  some  inronvenifiice  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  has  not  really  ham- 
pered thf'ir  ability  to  move  men  and  ma- 
terial into  the  South  m  sufficient  tiuan- 
tlties  to  cause  our  troops  iilenty  of  trou- 
ble and  dislocation 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  pursuimz  .i  policy  of  all-out. 
full-scale  warfare,  and  the  time  has 
come  for  our  military  forces  to  be  uiven 
the  authority  to  resiwnd  in  kind— by  un- 
dertaking appropriate  action  to  interdict 
the  flow  of  supplies  throuuh  the  ix)rts  of 
North  Vietnam 

.An  odltorlal  appearing  m  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Thursday.  February  1,  1968, 
outlines  this  i.ssue  in  rather  clear  fashion, 
and  I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
ill  my  remarks: 

Time  for  Decisii>n  in  Vietna.m 
The  CommunlsU  observed  the  lunar  new 
year  |Tet)  truce  In  Viet  Nam.  to  which  they 
w.ere  committed,  by  launching  their  i>tggest 
coordinated  offensive  of  the  war  The  Red 
guerrillas  strtick  with  mortar?,  rockets  and 
terrorist  raids  in  Saigon.  Da  Nang.  and  other 
major  cities  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  attacked  a  dozen  American  air 
ilelds,  and  seized  and  temporarily  held  the 
United  States  embassy,  all  with  coordination 
and  precision  that  evidenced  weeks  of  ad- 
vance planning. 

Undoubtedly  this  spectacular  show  of 
strength  was  intended  to  paralyze  the  will 
of  the  United  States  for  continued  support 
of  South  Viet  Nam  against  communist  ag- 
gression and  create  ■•ondltlons  lor  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  on  the  enemy's  terms  In  a 
lop  secret  letter  to  the  communist  high  com- 
mand in  South  Viet  Nam.  which  was  cap- 
tured by  American  troops.  Le  Duan.  first  sec- 
retary iind  boss  of  North  Viet  Nam  s  Com- 
munist party.  tUscussed  the  possibility  ol 
negotiations  with  the  United  Slates.  He  said 
the  time  might  come  when  It  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  "fight  and  negotiate."  This  Is 
orthcKlox  communist  doctrine,  which  regards 
"negotiating  '  as  the  continuation  of  war  by 
other  means  Le  Duan  recalled  that  the  rtght 
and  negotiate'  strategy  was  used  successfully 
by  the  Communists  against  ihe  United  States 
in  the  Korean  war  .md  against  France  at  the 
time  of  the  1U54  Geneva  conference  on  Indo- 
china 

While  the  Communists  were  demonstrating 
their  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  United 
States  and  their  characteristic  perfidy  by 
lashing  out  in  all  directions,  in  violation  of 
a  holiday  truce.  Wiishtngton  was  preoccupied 
with  speculation  about  the  posslblHty  thai 
President  Johnson  will  order  an  end  of  the 
bombing  in  .North  Viet  Nam  and  discuss  a 
cease-fire  if  the  enemy  will  continue  only 
"normal  ■  movement  of  trtiops  and  munitions 
into  South  Viet  Nam. 

When  Clark  Clifford.  President  Johnson's 
nominee  lor  secretary  of  defense,  was  asked 
by  senators  what  this  meant,  he  recalled 
President  Johnsons  "San  .Antonio  formula.  ' 
which  '.assumed'  that  the  Commuiiisw 
would  not  "take  advantage"  of  such  a  uni- 
lateral stopping  of  half  of  the  war  by  the 
United  States 

"Their  military  activity  will  continue  In 
South  Vict  Nam.  I  assume,  until  there  is  a 
cea»e-flre  agreed  upon."  Clifford  said  I  as- 
sume they  will  conllnvie  to  tran.sport  the 
normal  .imount  of  goods,  munitions,  men.  to 
South  Viet  Nam  So  what  I  am  suggest- 

ing is.  in  the  language  <.if  the  President,  that 
he  would  insist  that  they  not  lake  advantage 
of  the  -usptnsion  of  the  bombing." 

Under  this  construction  of  the  President's 
terms.  Just  about  anything  the  Communists 
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did  to  support  their  war  operations  in  the 
south  on  the  present  scale  would  qualify 
as  "normal  "  In  recent  months  they  have 
sent  (our  full  divisions  into  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  South  Viet  Nam.  thus  escalatiiig 
infiltration  to  the  level  of  invasion  They 
h.ive  Introduced  weajxins  far  more  sophis- 
ticated than  are  normally  used  in  guerrilla 
warfare.  Including  122  mm  rock<>t.s.  152  mm 
guns,  and  even  tanks  Under  'he  Johnsmi 
formula  as  construed  by  Mr  Clifford,  who 
WPS  an  .idvlser  lo  President  Truman,  author 
of  .America's  tragic  retreat  froiii  victory  In 
the  Korean  war.  even  this  buildup  for  the 
slaughter  ot  American  and  allied  troops 
would  presumably  continue  as  "normal" 

Our  twmblng  has  Increased  the  dlfflciil- 
tles  and  costs,  but  It  h.as  not  reduced  the 
icale.  of  North  Viet  Nam's  operations  In  the 
south  rhis  Is  because  we  have  not  inter- 
dicted North  Viet  Nam's  supplies  at  the  ixjris 
where  they  arrive  The  heavy  weapons  and 
most  of  liie  other  munitions  used  by  the 
enemv  come  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  It; 
€;istern  European  satellites  The  only  way  t  > 
stop  this  trafBc  and  end  the  war  by  winning 
It  IS  to  close  North  Viet  Nam's  ports,  par- 
ticularly Haiphong,  by  bombing  and  minln<,' 
if  possible  or  by  a  naval  blockade  If  neces- 
sary. 

If  we  fall  to  do  this,  the  consequences  will 
be  far  worse  than  in  the  Korean  debacle, 
which  Gen  Mark  Clark  described  as  "a  war 
we  were  not  permitted  to  win"  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  let  the  Communists  take 
over  South  Viet  Nam.  we  shall  have  lo  keen 
many  more  troops  there  than  the  50,000  v 
now  have  In  South  Korea,  more  than  !4 
years  .ifter  the  .irmlstlce.  There  will  be  re- 
pealed humlUatlons  of  the  United  Slates 
in  the  South  China  sea  like  the  seizure  c  r 
the  Pueblo  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  ;>nd  there 
will  be  more  Koreas,  more  Viet  Nams.  Thai- 
land, which  we  are  committed  to  defend.  .5 
next  on  the  comniunlst  "liberation"  pro- 
gram. 


Business  at  Usual  in  a  Time  of  Crisis 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN"    :HE  sEN.\TE  of  THE  UNITED  .'-TATFS 

Il'.ursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
.some  tiiuf.  many  of  us  have  spoken  out 
on  the  Senate  Hoor  auainsl  our  business- 
as-usual  altitude  in  a  time  of  crisis.  For 
the  past  7  years,  we  have  accepted  diplo- 
matic defeat  after  defeat,  have  let  small, 
tifth-rale  nations  humiliate  us.  and  have 
been  unable  to  win  a  wor  iii  a  tiny,  back- 
ward country  m  Southeast  .•\sia. 

A.s  we  have  been  bom-'ed  down  by  ili<  .^o 
difficulties  abroad,  our  sworn  enemy, 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  moving  into  the  Mid- 
cast  and  Mediterranean  while  it  en- 
couraues  us  satellites  and  allies  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  us  in  the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  best  summaries  that  I  have 
.seen  of  this  sad  account  of  mismanai:e- 
ment  and  acceleratinu  dis.urace  is  found 
in  the  February  .5.  1968.  edition  of  the 
US  News  &i  World  Report  maf^azine.  In 
the  section  of  the  magazine  entitUd. 
"Newsgram"  tlie  editor  lists  many 
reasoi^  why  it  is  difficult  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  ha\e  any  optimism  for  the 
future. 

His  subjects  ranue  from  crime  m  tiie 
street  to  no-win  wars.  He  describes  the 
administrations  pitiful  effort  to  con- 
duct "business  as  usual  "  at  home  while 
tryiny  to  provide  both  uuns  and  butter 


and   to  put  something  into  every  out- 
stretx^hedhand. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Exten.sions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newsgram  From  thf  Nation  s  Capital 

It  is  ;.ma7lng  to  watch  how  troubles  keep 

oiling  up  lor  US 

People  vearn  tor  calm  i.nd  a  chance  to  be 
optimistic  All  that  people  pet  is  one  un- 
comfortable Jolt  ;.fter  another,  none  generat- 
inp  optimism 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  trends  to  suggest 
f.irlv  change. 

Just  look  around,  and  you  see  why 
optimism  is  .-o  difficult  to  come  by. 

Tiny  North  Vietnam  has  all-powerful  U.S. 
stopped  In  Its  track.'; 

Now  Uny  North  Korea  has  humiliated  the 
US  ehallent'ed  LBJ  to  ;i  Tight  from  which 
it'  is  confident  he  will  back  uway,  helpless 
to  d  '  otherwise. 

Actually:  U.S..  trying  to  ^el  out  of  one  war, 
could  drift  into  bigger  v.ar. 

And  that  isn't  all.  This  country,  tangled 
in  war  in  Asia,  m  order  to  tight  that  war  with 
"business  ,is  usual"  at  home  has  reduced 
forces  elsewhere 

Russia.  -senMUg  US.  weakness,  now  is  mov- 
ing v.-iMi  .-peed  .aid  power  into  the  Mideast 
and  Mediterr-.nean.  threatening  to  outflank 
Europe  inmi  the  South. 

Big  deteats  appear  to  be  t.iking  shape, 
despite  optimistic  talk.  ,„,„„ 

West  Europe,  at  the  same  time,  is  pulling 
•iwav  France,  with  its  vital  geography,  no 
longer  is  a  U.S.  ally.  Britain,  firmest  U.S. 
allv  Is  forced  bv  it.s  own  troubles  to  draw 
back  Italv.  on  the  fringes,  is  an  onlooker. 
West  Germany  watches  and  wonders  as 
US  reduces  forces  there  to  help  fight  whats 
supposed  to  be  a  minor  w.ir  m  Asia.  Outlook 
isn't  too  eo<id. 

It's  the  end  of  the  road,  a  near  disaster, 
for  LBJ  s  war  policies. 

\  token  call-up  of  A:r  Force.  Navy  Air 
reservists  rcvenls  that,  .^rmy  ;;nd  Marine 
call-up  mav  not  be  far  away.  Manpower  i.nd 
weapons  suddenly  r.re  found  to  be  almost 
desperately  short  lor  r  ne  sm.ill  wr.r.  and  now 
a  new  war  threatens. 

N  ivy  Marines.  Air  Force  are  scraping  the 
barrel's  bottom  lor  men.  lor  planes,  lor  ships^ 
"Business  as  usual"  at  home— the  so-called 
.•u:is-and-buttcr  policy  — in.iv  be  about  to 
end  up  m  something  not  lar  Irom  a  crisis. 
It  may  also  be  that  what's  happening  is 
teaching' U.S  one  lesson. 

HiC  lesson:  When  y.iu  i;et  into  a  war.  you 
liad  belter  co  m  to  win. 

Korea  was  a  no-wm  war.  influencing  Com- 
munists to  try  another  m  Vietnam.  Now 
K-rea.  never  settled,  is  flaring  again  as  a 
diversion  from  Vietnam  war. 

At  Bay  of  Pigs.  U.S.  accepted  defeat,  giv- 
ing Comnnmists  a  nearby  base. 

V  S  "softness"  encourages  Communists  to 
keep  pushing,  to  test  out  areas  of  weakness. 
That  may  be  more  dangerous  than  a  show- 
down. 

Just  take  Vietnam.  In  mid-1965,  late  1965, 
m  1966  and  repeatedly  since,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  unanimouslv  warned  LBJ  that  a  call-up 
of  the  reserves  v^as  needed,  that  Vietnam 
■.vas  a  serious  war.  Tliey  got  the  brush-off. 
Also;  Millwrv  warned  that  Vietnam  was 
the  kind  of  war  that,  to  be  waged  success- 
fully, would  require  up  to  750.000  troops. 
rhcy  were  turned  down,  given  half  that,  and 
.»  gradual  build-up  since.  Manpower  short- 
age now  is  serious. 

Civilians  masterminded  this  war — with 
results  that  people  can  note. 

In  light  of  what's  happening  in  war  in 
Asia  and  trotible  elsewhere: 

Arms  spending  will  have  to  be  increased 
above  presently  planned  levels. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Planes,  ships,  men,  supplies  are  desper- 
ately short  U  there's  trouble  outside  Vietnam. 
"Cost-effectiveness"  called  for  using  up 
stockpiles  of  arms,  for  draining  all  but  fight- 
ing forces  of  nonnuclear  war  equipment. 

Controls,  begun  on  investment  abroad, 
near  on  travel  overseas,  are  more  and  more 
of  a  prospect  for  wages,  prices,  credit  as  in- 
flation accelerates. 

Higher  taxes  in  the  end.  can  hardly  be 
avoided. 

The  LBJ  effort  to  fight  a  v.ar  m  Asia  with 
"business  as  usual"  at  home  seems  on  the 
verge  of  ending  in  rather  a  spectacular 
failure. 

World  troubles  are  only  some  of  those  that 
add  to  public  unhapplness. 

Cost-of-living  increase,  now  persistent,  is 
a  growing  worry.  Tax  increases  at  the  Suite 
and  local  level  add  to  the  irriUition.  Peo- 
ple find  that  their  bigger  paychecks  are  eaten 
up  by  higher  prices  and  ri.sing  taxes. 

Farmers  are  hurt  and  unhappy  because 
their  costs  are  up,  prices  down. 

Rising  crime  angers  people  in  some  big 
cities.  Riots,  if  they  come  this  summer,  on 
top  of  everything  else,  might  be  regarded 
as  the  last  straw. 
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The  Voice  of  a  Disabled  Vietnam  Veteran 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARItK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1968 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sgt.  Leroy 
Sliter,  of  Slidell  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Louisiana,  is  a  combat  veteran  of  our 
quasi-diplomatic  venture  to  contain 
Communist  terrorism  and  aggression  m 
■Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Sliter  is  back  with  us  as  a 
disabled  veteran— he  gave  both  legs  for 
his  countiT  and  our  liberties. 

On  leave,  he  made  a  short  speech  to 
the  cadets  of  the  Slidell  Civil  Air  Patrol 
squadron  which  is  far  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  and  people  than  all  the 
anti-American  publicity  wrappea  up  in 
a  ball  of  wax.  Yet.  Sergeant  Sliter's  re- 
marks got  no  further  than  a  few  para- 
graphs in  his  hometown  paper. 

I  salute  Sergeant  Sliter— a  first-class 
American  and  wish  him  Godspeed.  If 
our  news  media  would  uive  more  atten- 
tion to  young  men  like  Sergeant  Sliter. 
our  country  would  enjoy  a  more  positive 
direction.  We  must  start  emphasizing 
dedication  and  loyalty  over  the  catcalls 
and  subversion  of  the  "anti's." 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
portion  of  Sergeant  Sliter'.=;  speech  con- 
tained in  the  Slidell-Sl,  Tammany  Times 
for  January  11,  1968: 

Vietnam  Casualty-  HoNORrD  ey  CAP  f.-N  Brief 
Leave  From  Hospital 
Sgt.  Lerov  Sliter.  son  of  Mrs.  Cl.ira  E.  Lyon 
of  545  Fremaux  Ave.,  was  honored  by  the 
cadet  division  of  Slidell's  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Squadron  last  Tuesday  night  for  the  part  he 
played  against  the  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

"The  23-year-old  Marine,  who  lost  both  legs 
by  traumatic  amputation  when  ;;n  81-mm 
mortar  exploded  approximately  six  feet  Irom 
him,  was  home  on  a  two-week  leave  from  the 
U.S.' Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  His 
sister  Pam  Lyon,  a  cadet  in  the  Slidell  Squad- 
ron, escorted  Lerov  to  the  celebration  L'lven 
by  the  cadet  division.  A  special  cake,  reading 
"Welcome  Home  Lee."  was  presented  to  the 
Marine  sergeant. 

Sliter  described  the  combat  s.tuaf.on  be- 
fore he  was  hit.  'We  were  about  26  meters 


SSW  of  Danang  loading  about  700-800  pounds 
of  explosives  aboard  a  tank  division  when  the 
mortar  fire  started.  I  was  squatting  down  and 
had  just  stood  up  when  the  81-mm  hit  next 
to  me.  My  buddy  said  I  was  about  six  feet 
from  the  detonation." 

The  young  Marine  was  on  his  second  tour 
of  Vietnam  when  wounded.  His  first  tour  t,f 
duty  started  on  July  9.  1965.  After  spending 
■'2  liionths  fitiilloned  at  Chu  Lai.  he  returned 
home  for  a  short  leave.  On  the  28th  of  April 
he  returned  a.s  a  combat  engineer  to  Danang 
and  was  back  in  Vietnam  only  two  or  three 
days  when  wounded.  He  was  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  USS  Rrposp  where  he  remained 
from  "Mav  4  until  May  27,  then  \^-as  flown  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  v^here 
he  has  been  convalescing  since.  They  are 
making  artificial  limbs  for  Sliter  there  now. 
He  spoke  to  the  cadet  officers  concerning 
the  conditions  in  Vietnam.  "The  Cong  are 
vicious  fighters,"  he  said,  "They  fight  by  no 
war  code  what.soever.  They  are  often  un- 
merciful in  their  attempts  to  eet  Information 
from  the  surrounding  villages.  And  they  are 
sneakv  fighters.  There  is  a  mass  syst<?m  of 
honevcombs  in  Nam  where  they  hide  They 
use  whole  bott.ims  of  trees  to  cover  the  en- 
trances, fake  bamboo  patches,  and  all  sorts 
of  trapdoor  devices. 

■The  hardest  part  of  the  v^'ar  :s  to  lose  ;i 
buddy  there.  As  f.ir  as  the  protest  marches 
and  draft-card  burnings  back  in  the  sl.itos. 
we  usuallv  get  a  big  laugh  cut  of  it.  The  guys 
it  affects  most  are  the  Negroes  who  ficht  with 
us  They  are  spiUinc  their  blood  and  dymc  on 
■1  foreign  soil  and  then  read  (jf  some  of  the 
goincs  on  amonc  their  own  race  back  home. 
They  are  the  ones  It  luirts  most  " 

Sgt  Sliter  isn't  bitter  about  his  loss  <  f  both 
hmbs.  During  the  interview  it  was  possible  to 
detect  a  deep  feeling  of  love  for  country  that 
was  evidentlv  also  lelt  by  his  fellow  soldiers 
with  whom  i.e  fought.  His  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture include  attending  either  LSU  or  R:ce 
Unlversitv  to  maior  in  architecture  He  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  Wednesday  at  noon. 


Farmers  Home  Administration  Spun 
Rural  Development  Activity  in  West 
Virginia— FHA  Benefits  Reach  a  Rec- 
ord 94,000  Persons— Senator  Randolph 
Commends  State  Director  Manchin  and 
His  Staff 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  .-EN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tliursday.  February  1.  1968 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  commented  on 
the  excellent  work  being  accompli-shed  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  m  the 
develo!3nient  of  rural  community  lacili- 
tic^  and  in  i)rovidinR  increased  opportu- 
nity for  our  rural  citizens.  The  activities 
of  this  Government  agency  have  nad  my 
constant  support.  I  have  worked  closely 
with  officials  of  FHA  in  bringing  to  V>est 
Vir<nnia  a  most  effective  procram.  Sig- 
nificant advances  liave  been  realized  in 
our  State  through  FHA. 

Recentlv.  the  West  Virginia  Slate  di- 
rector of  FHA.  A.  James  Manchin.  in- 
ferred with  me  on  the  activities  of  his 
orcranization  during  1967  and  on  many 
of  the  proposed  plans  and  projects  for 
1968.  I  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  liis 
annual  report:  it  outlines  in  detail  the 
accomplishments  of  his  organization 
during  the  vear.  The  activities  of  FHA 
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in  West  Virginia  have  continued  to  In- 
crease and  to  benefit  more  rural  citizens 
More  than  94.000  persons  in  cmr  State 
are  reaUzln«  the  fruiUs  )f  FHA  procrams. 
Mr  Prosident  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mmistiation  has  received  from  Congress 
the  authorization  of  tools,  so  to  .speak. 
w:th  which  to  work  and  to  assist  our 
rural  residents  But  no  program  ap- 
proved by  Con«re.ss  will  bring  the  hoped 
for  advancements  unless  there  are  able 
and  dedicaU'd  adininistraturs.  stafTs  and 
personnel  for  implementation  West 
Virainia  has  such  an  .idininistrator  in 
Mr  Manchin:  and  :ie  has  w-.th  him  cap- 
able employees  in  the  main  offici.'  and  in 
the  field,  and  also  with  tho.se  who  serve 
in  an  advisor/  capacity  Robert  Hedrick. 
business  leader  and  active  farmer,  of 
Elkms.  is  chairman  of  the  FH.\  Stale 
Advisory  Committee.  FHA  has  a  u>am  in 
West  Virginia  which  works  for  the 
people — the  needs  of  the  people  are  the 
priorities.  I  ak{ain  commend  director 
Manchrrrand  those  who  serve  with  him. 

Our  State  director  and  the  people  of 
West  Viricnia  have  received  the  full  co- 
owration  and  .supswrt  of  the  National 
Administrator.  Howard  Bertsch  We  have 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Bert.sch  and  his 
sta.T.  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  pro- 
fessional and  conscientious  manner  in 
which  they  have  responded  m  mcetins 
the  challenges  of  rural  development. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  a  sirivilege 
to  particulate  :n  many  of  our  FHA  proj- 
ects from  the  preliminar>'  planning 
through  the  groundbreaking  and  dedica- 
tion stages.  This  has  been  a  stimulating 
experience.  FHA  projects  are  etTective 
examples  of  a  partnership  of  the  people 
and  their  tjovernment.  woiking  for  the 
bettermen:  of  the  community  and  the 
citizen.  The  spirit  of  couper.ition  and 
citizen  involvement  in  these  programs  are 
truly  unpressive.  I  am  confident  that 
FHA  w.II  sustain  Its  record  of  past 
ach.ievements  while  continuing  to  reach 
out  to  more  and  more  of  our  rural  iieople. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Report  on  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Activities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia during  rj67  be  prntcd  .u  the  'Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

REP.jRT    on     F'..<MS.Vj     Hollt     .\0MI.MLSrTtAlION 

AcTI\^TIES  IN   WcsT  VlJ!c;iNiA   During   1967 

BY  State  Director  .^    James  Manchi.n 

Rural  ciimmunicy  progress  In  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  ouoiuuitially  rpiirreU  by  the 
actiMtifS  of  tiie  Faimeri  Heme  .■\dmuilstra- 
tion. 

Credit  progriims  of  the  Pnrmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnistrntton  have  helped  more  thnn  94.000 
pecple  In  West  Virginia  improve  their  homes, 
f.imiiv  fp.rm?.  and  communities  duri'^g  1967, 
an  all-time  record.  Through  loans  and  grants, 
the  agency  added  $15,126,115  to  the  State's 
economy. 

Gains  were  especially  strong  In  the  field 
cf  housing,  conuminity  water  and  sewer 
systems,  and  in  extending  flnancial  aid  to 
assist  'ow-lncome  families  In  the  establish- 
ment of  income-producing  enterprises. 

These  increasing  programs  reflect  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  support  of  a  better  living 
standard  and  the  development  of  the  kind  of 
eiuironment  that  will  encourage  Industrial 
gri.*ta  in  rural  are.i3. 

FH.-\  programs,  which  supplement  all  other 
credit  .ivaiUible  to  rural  pteople.  have  totaled 
$57,840,200  m  the  past  five  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.\t\  esllmdt*d  J  HOO  people  benefited  frfm 
Farmers  Home  AdmlnlBtrivHon  loans  fur  pur- 
chrtw  it>nstriii-ti<in  ur  '.mpruvement  >f  'JOl 
family  home*  in  rural  West  Virginia  during 
'.he  past  year  Housing  credit  hits  ^rrown  from 
the  levfl  ut  $874  575  m  lafiO  to  «7  560.140  in 
1907 

Family  fnrmers  In  the  State  who  lacked 
Mthcr  rodrces  of  credit  turned  to  FHA  for 
$975,160  in  loans  to  sect-ire  farm  ownership 
and  improve  their  farm.s.  and  $2,338,205  in 
loins  for  operating  purposes  last  year 

M.^ny  of  the  194  farm  families  served  by 
t!ie?=o  loan.s  might  have  been  forced  IT  the 
land   except   f'.r  this  source  of   Qnancing. 

Economic  Opp<irtunlty  loan.<i.  which  en- 
able low-lnci>mf  families  to  equip  themselves 
for  income-producing  enterprises  liave  re- 
sulted in  sm.ili  loans  ftallng  »1  2«8.090  to 
673  t.unlllea  the  :>>st  year  iiul  J36.176  to 
7  cooper.itlve  i^mupa 

Fourteen  county  planning  commissions  re- 
ceived »131  480  to  initiate  coiinty-wlde 
studies  uf  w.Uer  and  sewer  need.s  and  devel- 
opment opportunities 

Community  Improvement  in  West  Virginia 
was  boosted  by  »2. 264. 190  In  FHA  loan  and 
grant  financing  of  modern  water  nnd  sewer 
systems  niese  facilities  which  were  con- 
structed in  towns  up  to  5.500  population 
reached  into  the  homes  nf  14,320  people.  163 
pKtces  of  biuinesses.  .md  M  institutional 
buildings. 

Towns  benefited  by  the  water  and  tewer 
program  are  able  to  Improve  living  standards 
and  ivccommodate  new  businesses  and  In- 
dustry when  they  can  ^'ffer  the  same  kind  of 
w.\ter  service  as  found  in  the  city. 

FHA  loan.?  totaling  $532,600  also  supported 
two  projects  to  build  community  outdoor 
recreiitlon  centers  serving  an  estimated  3.250 
people  living  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  State. 
State  and  county  Technical  Action  Panels 
have  lielped  local  groups  plan  various  proj- 
ects for  community  betterment,  including 
the  very  successful  Junt  car  removal  cam- 
paign. Tlic  T.AP  IS  a  council  of  public  agen- 
cies that  helps  find  sources  of  technical, 
nn.-.nclal  and  other  assl.'^tance  needed  to  carry 
out  projects  for  community  improvement. 

nie  F.>rmers  Home  Aflmlnlstratlon  o-i- 
erates  with  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
people  of  rural  West  Virginia  have  set  a 
course  fo  m.ike  their  surroundings  a  place 
to  move  to,  effecting  .i  rural  renaissance.  The 
personnel  of  FHA  are  prepared  to  work  side- 
by-:-lde  with  the  local  le  iders  to  strengthen 
the  family  farm,  rebuild  the  rural  com- 
m'.'Ultv  and  to  alleviate  poverty. 


February  1,  IOCS 
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HCN.  NOr.RIS  COTTON 

ut     NtW    ilKU.V^tiJS.t. 

IN  THE  SENATE  rV   THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thurtday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  -9  contains 
an  article  written  by  Prodericic  Taylor 
and  Richard  F  Jans.sen  shov.ing  how  the 
confrontation  with  North  Korea,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  leads  to  'var,  is  pounding 
home  the  fact  that  ^e  have  neglected  our 
general  military  twstuie  because  of  the 
concentration  in  Vietnam  and  the  need 
to  correct  that  .situation  as  .-peedily  as 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  coivsent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


KoBEAN   Incident  .Shows  Unphf.parf.dne.ss  or 

THE     United     ST^Tx.s     fub     .Simvltaneovs 

War.s,   .Spare  Tr  'Oi's   \rf  I'rw    Matiriel  I-; 

SECRtT     Are    Ft  rthtr    Call-Ups    DrE? 
(By  Frederick  Taylor  and  Richard  P. 
Janssen) 

Washington  -  The  confrontHtinn  wUt 
North  Knrea,  whether  or  not  It  leads  !o  war, 
Is  tKiundtiii;  honie  .i  les.son  dT  .\ciminlstrii - 
tlon  policymakers  The  U.S..  struggling  with 
the  burdens  of  Vietnam,  Is  not  prepared  to 
cope    ^uloklv    with    .my    second    conflict. 

.\s  a  result,  the  planners  may  be  grow- 
ing more  willing  to  do  something  abou' 
present  shortcomings,  if  and  as  bud^tet 
strains  permit  One  Indication  Is  last  weck'c 
call-up  of  reserve  airmen,  even  though  It 
may  have  been  mainly  a  war-of-nerves  ino\t- 
That  call-up  may  be  iuUowed  by  a  summons 
to  some  .Vrmy  reserve  units  Kven  If  the  Ko- 
rean scare  lades  si-.on,  these  reservists  may 
be  kept  on  .active  duty  to  aid  the  Vietnam 
war  etlort  or  ease  the  general  str.un  on  mili- 
tary manpower  Or  .some  of  their  equipment 
may   be  commandeered  for  .ictlve   forces. 

Despite  reassurances  rrom  President  John- 
son, Defense  Chief  .McNamara  nnd  others. 
the  lack  of  full  readlnes.s  Ur  the  second- 
conflict  contingency  seems  evident  in  both 
military  and  economic  planning,  but  more 
plainly  and  more  urgently  in  the  mllit.iry 
area. 

It  is  this  situation,  basically,  that  brought 
a  weekend  warning  from  Richard  Nixon  th.it 
the  U.S.  can't  alford  major  troop  commit- 
ments elsewhere  than  Vietnam  And  it  Is  this 
situation,  among  other  things,  that  Is  tend- 
ing to  deter  the  Administration  from  seek- 
ing any  military  solution  to  the  ship-seizure 
crisis. 

HOME   t'NrrS   n-L-FQVIPPFD 

The  U.S.  has  been  concentr.iting  its  re- 
sources on  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of  other 
potential  military  needs.  Military  men  have 
been  transferred  to  Vietnam  from  bases  all 
over  the  world.  CLmbat  units  stationed  in 
the  U.S.  have  served  .is  'supply  depots"  for 
Vietnam,  yielding  tanks,  helicopters  and 
artillery  pieces.  It's  doubtful  that  -iny,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  82nd  airborne  division 
based  at  Fort  Brage,  N.C  .  now  have  all  the 
equipment  the  organization  charts  cr.ll  fcr. 
US.-b.ased  Army  outfits  lack  the  new  and 
supposedly  superior  M-15  rifle  used  in  Viet- 
nam:   thev  have  the  older  M-14   instead. 

Moreover,  the  newer,  faster,  FIDO  .-md  F102 
fighter  planes  have  been  taken  from  National 
Ouard  and  reserve  air  units  and  plven  to  out- 
fits hghtlng  in  Vietnam:  many  reserve  units 
are  still  flying  slower  F86  planes  of  Korean- 
war  vintage.  Other  equipment  oriiiinal'.y  des- 
tined for  ground  reservists  h.as  gone  to  the 
active  Army  instead:  these  reservists,  if 
called  up,  would  need  extra  trainl:ig  time  to 
ue;cme  combat-ready. 

On  top  cf  that.  Secretary  McNamara,  re- 
caUmg  the  $12  billion  rurplus  of  military 
equipment  left  .tfter  the  Korean  wf>r.  has 
geared  war  production  to  Vietnam  needs,  but 
not  much  more.  As  a  result,  U.S  inventories 
of  bombs.  ;inunuaitlon  .and  other  supplies 
were  reduced  sharply  and  have  not  been  re- 
built: this  policy  Is  limiting  materiel  on 
hand  in  places  other  than  Vietnam. 

In  South  Korea,  despite  months  of  jiostil^ 
rtimbllngs  from  tne  Red  north,  the  US.  has 
been  keeping  r.n  .\ir  Force  of  only  around  two 
dozen  fighter-bombers;  if  this  small  force  at- 
templtKi  any  quick,  token  air  strike  it  might 
have  been  clobbered  by  the  North  Koreans. 
Her.ce  the  U.S.  has  now  hastily  moved  in  sev- 
eral dozen  Jet  lighters,  plus  the  carrier 
Enie-prise  with  80  aircraft,  the  ."•■mailer  ai;t:- 
submanne  carrier  Yorktown  and  a  Hock  of 
escort  vessels.  But  the  bulk  of  American  air 
and  sea  ix>wer  in  the  Western  Pacific  remains 
tied  up  in  the  Vietnam  area. 

KOREAN   TROOPS  IN    VIETNAM 

For  the  ground  defense  C'f  South  Korea, 
the  U.S.  has  on  the  scene  two  divisions  plus 
supix)rting  trocjps-a  total  of  50,000  men. 
That  number  Is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  350,000 
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American  troops  there  at  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war  Though  the  South  Koreans  have 
more  than  500.000  tr<X)ps  of  their  own,  they 
,re  less  well  equipped,  and  South  Korea  has 
diverted  48.000  of  lt.s  best  fighting  men  to 
the  Vietnam  war 

If  a  Korean  war  sliould  break  out.  the  U.S. 
has  lew  troops  nearby  that  could  be  rushed 
in  Of  the  other  American  forces  in  Asia, 
■learlv  all  are  fullv  occupied  in  or  .around 
Vietnam^a  total  of  565  000  men  There  are 
insignificant  numbers  of  combat  troops  in 
J.ipan,  Okinawa,  and   the  Philippines. 

Thus  the  Pentagon  planners  would  have  to 
turn  to  U  S  -based  forces  Though  there's  an 
impressive  tot.il  of  7t>6.000  Army  personnel 
stationed  on  American  soil,  the  combat  troops 
are  rel.Uivelv  tew  Perhaps  250,000  could  go 
„verseas  quickly  in  case  of  need  Mostly,  these 
ire  the  troops  in  the  Army  fire  brigade 
callrtl  the  strategic  reserve  Included  are  the 
H2nd  airborne,  the  5th  mechanized  Infantry 
division  ..t  Fort  Carson.  Colo  .  the  first  .ind 
second  armored  divisKuis  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.as 
and  the  Gth  arniorp<i  cav.Ury  regiment  at  Fort 
Meade.  Md 
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But  the  two  .irmored  divisions  are  ear- 
marked for  a  special  purpose:  "•^l"/"'-""^^"^ 
of  American  forces  m  Europe  The  250  000 
heure  IS  not  very  impre.s.sive;  its  around  half 
the  number  now  involved  in  Vietnam,  and  if 
added  to  the  US  troops  in  Korea  it  wotild 
.still  bring  the  total  there  to  less  than  the 
Korean  war  peak. 

,The  US  also  ha^  :352.000  niilil.iry  men 
dcploved  m  Europe,  along  with  scattered 
numbers  elsewhere  But  the  men  m  Europe, 
on  hand  to  fulfill  a  NATO  delen.se  commit- 
ment, could  hardly  be  withdrawn  w^thout  the 
hard-'o-t;et  perniis.sion  of  U.S.  allies.) 

Noting  the  shortage  of  troops  lor  a  second 
contllct.   Democratic  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington,  .1  member  ot  the  Senate  Armed 
.Services   Committee,    reasons   that   if   there  s 
another    Korean    war.    "rm    afr.ud    well    be 
geitms    mio    the    use    ot    ""'^lo^^'' /'^f  P°'f. 
Republican  Sen    Strom  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina  takes  the  same  view.  And  yesterday, 
Democratic  .Sen.  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi. 
rhairman    of   the   .Senate    preparedness   sub- 
committee,  said.   -I   wouldn't   rule   out  any- 
thing'-including     nuclear     weapons.     Cer- 
tainlv     Congressional   and   military  pressure 
for  •■•going  nuclear"  would  mount  in  case  of 
a   second   .-onfiict     i  Mr    McNamara   has   said 
in  the  past.  "We  do  not  preclude  the  use  of 
nuclear     weapons     even     m     limited     wars. 
though    he    has    ..dded    ihat    U    would    raise 
difficult  problems  ;:nd  nught  r.ot  work  to  U.S. 
.idv.uitage  i 

At  any  ra'e  the  current  military  s^cene 
seems  to  show  that  under  the  strain  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  Kcnnedy-McNamara  doc- 
trine of  •  nexible  response  '  enunci.ated  in  1961 
h.as  fallen  short  ot  its  aims.  In  deve^pmg 
thir.  alternative  to  the  Eisenhower-Dulles 
•  ma.ssive  retaliation"  policy.  Mr.  McNamara 
built  up  US  potential  for  smaller  non- 
nuclear  wars,  expanding  the  Army  adding 
pre-n    beret    special    forces,    helicopters    and 

fuher  .small  aircraft.  But  '-*■    ^^^„«.  Xs"c^- 
conttlct  has  .swallowed  up  much  of  this  ca 
puntv  added  In  the  early  1960  s. 

Well  before  the  Pueblo's  seizure  by  the 
North  Koreans,  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy  were  arguing  that  US 
p.wer  was  streched  too  thin  to  permit 
American  commitments  to  be  met.  One  dove. 
former  Kennedy  aide  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr., 
Slid-  'If  our  assistance  were  sought  today 
in  some  other  part  of  the  world,  what  in 
f.ict  could  we  dt^with  40'.  of  our  combat- 
readv  divisions,  more  than  50^;.  of  our  air 
power  :ind  more  than  a  third  of  our  naval 
power  tied  down  in  a  small  country  10.000 
nnles    from    the    United    States? 

In  contending  that  Vietnam  escalation 
has  raised  doubts  about  this  country's  ability 
to  honor  Its  commitments  elsewhere.  Demo- 
crat schleslnger  then  cited  none  other  than 
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Republican  Nixon,  quoting  the  former  Vice 
President  as  saying:  "One  of  the  legacies  of 
Vietnam  almost  certainly  will  be  a  deep  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
become  Involved  once  again  in  a  similar  in- 
tervention on  a  similar  basis  " 
economic  readines.s 
Economic  preparedness  for  a  second-war 
contingency  is  obviou.sly  a  very  dillereiit 
story  from  military  readiness,  and  yet  this 
tale  h.as  a  somewhat  similar  ring. 

Though  Vietnam  war  spending  is  equal  to 
only  about  3',  of  total  national  production, 
it  has  led  to  growing  budget  deticlt-s.  rising 
inflation  dangers  and  expanding  dollar  out- 
How  from  the  US;  it  seems  doubtful  that 
the  proposed  income  tax  rise  and  other  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  cope  with  these  prob- 
lems, even  if  adopted  m  full,  would  wholly 
succeed.  A  second  conflict,  economic  plan- 
ners agree,  would  :idd  W  present  ijroblems 
and  probably  force  a  cut  in  output  of  civilian 
goods  as  well.  Yet  they're  divided  over  how 
much  dlR^erence  another  Korean  war  would 
make  and  what  economic  .steps  would  be 
necessarv. 

In  case  of  a  .second  conllict.  the  (nu'stion 
of  clamping  direct  wat^e-ijnce-credit  con- 
trols on  the  economy  would  clearly  become 
much  hotter,  but  insiders'  assessments  as  to 
whether  President  Johnson  would  actually 
opt  for  controls  diverge  sharply.  ■Hell,  no," 
declares  a  highly  placed  .'Vdmin'stration  seer. 
But  another  astute  Clovernmcnl  economist 
gives  a  different  answer.  .soUcr  and  more 
.sadly  expressed:  ■•With  llie  kind  of  inflation 
we  have  already,  could  anyone  doubt  that 
■we'd  have  to  h.ave  controls?" 


THF.  C'.SF  .-.G.MN.ST  CONTROLS 

Reflecting  the  iiredommant  Administra- 
tion approach  so  far.  opponents  contend  con- 
trols simply  haven't  worked  well  enough  in 
the  past  to  merit  consideration.  Controls  are 
cursed  with  "tremendous  inelfectivene.ss." 
one  official  savs.  and  already  overworked  LBJ 
.aides  clearly  have  no  su.mach  lor  the  task 
of  building  "a  new  Inireaiuracy  to  administer 
complicated  regulations 

What's  more,  control-opponents  contend. 
a  Presidential  bid  to  Congress  for  authority 
to  impose  controls  could  worsen  inflation 
while  the  bid  is  pending,  as  many  people 
would  scramble  to  get  higher  prices  and 
wages  before  any  freeze.  This,  some  recall. 
was  a  problem  President  Truman  encoun- 
tered earlv  in  the  Korean  war  by  proclaiming 
his  Intention  to  seek  controls  months  be- 
fore thev  were  imposed. 

There  are  options  that  could  detour  this 
danger,  though.  The  Administration  could 
ask  Congress  to  make  any  controls  retroac- 
tive to  the  dav  a  Presidential  request  was 
made.  And  assuming  the  public-opinion  polls 
showed  strong  sentiment  for  controls,  ana- 
lysts figure  Congress  would  be  quick  to  give 
the  President  what  he  asked. 

Privately,  some  insiders  hint  that  the  pub- 
lic mood  regarding  any  second  war  could  be 
vital  in  influencing  any  deci.sion  on  controls. 
-Controls  are  so  full  of  holes  th.ai  they  re- 
quire voluntary  support."  one  official  .says: 
only  if  the  public  should  rally  behind  a  Ko- 
rean venture  much  more  enthusiastically 
than  it  has  behind  Vietnam,  he  reasons, 
"might  you  hope  controls  would  have  some 
effect." 
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.successful    redevelopment    programs    in 
the  entire  country. 

Specificallv.  I  am  referring  to  the  re- 
development and  restoration  being  done 
in  the  area  of  Philadelphia  known  as 
Sociotv  Hill.  This  area  is  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street  on  the  west,  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  east.  Lombard  Street  on  the 
south  and  Chestnut  Street  on  the  noith. 
It  has  often  been  called  the  mo.st  In.^tonc 
square  in  America. 

However,  in  any  redevelopment  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude,  problems,  of 
cour.se  ari.se.  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  one  specific  problem  that  iias  been 
solved  through  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  city  officials,  as 
well  as  the  support  of  private  citizens. 

Metropolitan  Hospital  is  a  private  non- 
profit ho.spital  located  at  the  corner  of 
Spruce  and  Tliird  Streets  in  the  heart  of 
Society  Hill.  It  is  a  230-bed  iteneral  hos- 
pital and  has  been  at  this  location  since 
1955    Recently,   the   board   of   directors 
of  tlie  hospital  began  on  an  expansion 
program  necessitated  by  increa.sed  activ- 
ity due  to  the  general  incroa.se  in  hosjutal 
care  as  well  as  this  redevelopment  pro- 
gram    However,    since    these    I'xpansion 
lilans   were   unable   to   conform    to   the 
overall    redevelopment    picture,    it    was 
decided  that   a  new   location   .should   be 
found  for  the  hospital. 

Indeed,    this    was    not    an    easy    ta.sk. 
Working  in  clo.se  cooperation  with  city 
and  Federal  officials.  Metropolitan  Hos- 
intal  was  named  as  redevelopcr  of  a  city 
block    between    Eighth     and    Franklin 
Streets  and  Race  and  Vine  Streets.  This 
area  had  become  the  ".skid  row"  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  was  ready   for  the  rede- 
velopment program.  It  is  on  this  site  that 
the  first  completely  now  hospital  com- 
jjIcx  in  Philadelphia  in  a  decade  is  now 
under  construction.  The  twin  eight-.-tory 
tower  .structure  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
medical  institutes  in  center  city.  Beini; 
f>djacent  to  the  new  Delaware  Expres.s- 
way  and  aLso  the  poUce  administration 
building,  it  will  afford  the  much-needed 
emergency  facilities  in  this  area.  In  addi- 
tion.  it  will  iJi-ovdc  1250  ho.spital  beds  that 
;uc  so  desperately  needed  at  this  lime. 
However,  modern  medical  institutions 
cost  money.  Hill-Burton  funds  of  S2.600.- 
000  ha\e  been  'jranted  and  the  sale  of 
their  present  property  provided  S2.800.- 
000.  The  hospital  itself  has  .secured   a 
morf^age  commitment  of  S3. 800.000  for 
a  total  of  S9,200.000.  I  am  certain  that 
Philadelphia  industry,  as  well  ns  prival'3 
lrx:al  citizens,  will  ri.se  to  the  occasion  nr.d 
see  that  this  amount  is  provided  for  i.us 

project. 

I  am  i)roud  of  the  work  that  we  iiave 
been  able  to  do  in  this  .section  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  I  beheve  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  of  this  successful  redevelop- 
ment project. 


Metropolitan  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1968 
Mr     BYRNE    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
a  district  that  includes  some  of  the  most 


Programs  for  Veterans 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

(.F    I'ENNSYLVANiA 
I.N-    THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1968 
Mr   CL.AlRK.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson   has  sent   us  a   message   on   a 
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matter  of  prrcat  concern  to  me — pro- 
^•lams  for  our  veterans,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  America  faith- 
fully. With  this  January  30  meseace.  the 
President  refines  and  somewhat  tn- 
larues  upon  his  requests  af   1967 

The  first  messas-'e  on  veterans  affairs 
c  uuained  proposals  so  neci'ssary  ar.d  so 
tquitable  that  nearly  all  have  been  en- 
acted already,  The  Veterans  Pension  and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1967  put  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era  un  an  equal  footint; 
with  veterans  of  earlier  contlicts — an  ad- 
justment lon^r  overdue.  The  act  also  in- 
creased pensions  to  a  level  more  con- 
sistent with  today's  eco..omy. 

Some  additional  adjustments 
needed  in  such  areas  as  insurance 
in^s  on  home  loan  Luarantee  and  pen- 
sion protection.  But  in  addition  tj  sue- 
t;estinij  changes  that  .vould  benefit  only 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  suKu'csted  a  measure  that 
V  ill  benefit  our  v/hole  .st)ciety. 

In  the  veterans  .n  public  service  pro- 
riam.  I  see  an  oprortunlty  for  meeting 
one  of  our  trreatest  social  challences 
What  better  way  is  there  to  brins  leader- 
ship and  learnin;?  to  our  chettos  than 
through  the  men  who  have  developed 
that  leadership  m  th?  pursuit  of  a  pain- 
otic  ideaP 

To  help  carrv  out  this  propram  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  hope  all  State  and  local 
at'encies  will  cooperate  with  the  one-stop 
veterans  assistance  centers  being  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  A 
ereat  opportunity  was  ^jiven  lus  when 
these  cities  were  selected  to  receive  such 
centers 

Tlie  action  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
nu.ssion  has  led  the  way  to  help  the  vet- 
eran who  needs  prompt  employment  by 
extondmK  the  reality  of  veterans  prefer- 
ence— in  the  first  five  ^  rades  of  civil  .serv- 
ice—  for  those  who  demonstrate  a  will  to 
improve  themselves  throu^'h  GI  bill 
education 

I  hope  industry  will  follow  this  lead 
in  spirit  and  in  kind. 

With  equal  feeling.  I  echo  the  Presi- 
dent's des'.re  that  the  Veterans'  Advisory' 
Commission  be  iuard  from  on  the  mat- 
ter oi  veterans'  cemeteries. 

For  men  and  women  who  liave  given 
a  part — or  all— of  their  life  to  their  coun- 
try. It  is  a  small  request  that  they  be 
given  the  right  of  burial  in  a  national 
cemeteiy  close  to  their  homes. 


Austerity  BudgetProvidei  for  60-Pcrcenl 
Funding  Increase  in  Controversial  Lux- 
ury Item  —  The  SST 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REHKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1968 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  Evans  and 
Novak,  m  the  Washington  Post  ui  Jan- 
uary 29.  1968.  provided  an  interesting 
lo<jk  at  one  aspect  of  the  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  They  throw 
tiie  -i.Hjtlight  on  a  particular  aerospace 
hard'Aare    item — the    supersonic    trans- 
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port  While  doubts  alyjut  the  economic 
and  technical  aspects  of  this  project 
grow,  while  concern  increases  about  pub- 
lic financing  cif  a  potential  private  wind- 
fall, while  serious  questions  about  the 
impact  of  the  s.inic  birom  on  the  populace 
have  yet  U)  be  answered,  and  in  face  of  an 
advertised  austerity  approach  to  all  iion- 
mililary  projects,  the  Presidium  has  pro- 
posed that  the  fiscal  \ear  1960  appro- 
priation \>t'  nearly  S81  inillion  mote  than 
fiscal  year  1968  — fnm  $142  375  million 
to  S223  million — an  appropriation  in- 
crease of  about  60  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  beyond 
the  proposed  new  oblmational  authority 
of  S223  million,  the  President  anticipates 
a  total  SST  expenditure  In  fiscal  year 
1969  of  S3>jl  million— $251  inillion  more 
than  the  estimated  total  expenditure  of 
$100  million  m  fiscal  year  1968  This  rep- 
resents a  total  expenditure  increase  of 
more  than  250  percent 

I  comn#nd  this  interesting  item  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  col- 
umn by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  No- 
vak follows: 

I  From  the  Waslilrgton  (D.C.)   Post.  J^in.  23. 
1968  I 

L     B    J.    BUSINESS-AS-USCAL    Bl'DCET    PROVIDES 

A  60-Percent  SST  Increa.se 
At  n  raoment  when  Communists  are 
launching  a  new  otlensive  In  Vietnam  and 
prov.  king  :i  second-front  crisis  In  Korea. 
President  Johnsons  new  budget  calls  for  a 
whopping  60-percent  Increase  m  appropria- 
tions for  ihe  supersonic  transport  (SST) . 

When  Mr  Johnsons  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  is  revealed  at  noon  today,  the  SST 
mUllons  will  i4Ulckly  blut  out  of  congres- 
sional minds  the  Administration's  real  elfortjs 
to  hold  down  domestic  spending.  Such  an 
increase  for  a  civilian  aircraft  only  buttresses 
•-he  charge  that  this  Is  a  busmess-as-usual 
budget  submitted  by  .i  busmess-as-usual 
President. 

Indeed,  the  President's  unwillingness  to 
put  Washington  on  a  wartime  footing  is 
harshly  underlined  by  tlic  background  of  the 
SST  financing  program. 

A  year  ago.  the  President  asked  an  appro- 
prl.Ttlon  of  $198  million  for  the  SST.  the 
1800-mlle-per-iiour  last  word  m  transat- 
lantic travel  whose  development  Is  being 
subsidized  by  Uncle  Sam.  Congress  actually 
appropriated  $142.4  million,  a  generous  figure 
In  a  penny-pinching  Congress  i  though  con- 
sid:!rable  .sentiment  was  building  on  Capital 
Hill  to  eliminate  the  appropriation  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  emergency  i . 

As  we  refKirted  In  previous  columns,  there 
Is  a  strong  argument  that  the  SST  should  be 
financed  out  of  private  corporate  funds^ 
rather  tnan  the  U  S.  Treasury  The  neces- 
sity for  Federal  subsidy  Is  further  under- 
mined by  the  current  technical  problems 
faced  by  the  Concorde,  the  Anglo-French 
rival 

But  even  fome  Government  officials  who 
fully  approved  the  Federally  financed  SST 
felt  some  cutback  was  dictated  by  this  year's 
supposedly  tight  budget  — a  cutback  widely 
expei'ted  on  Capitol  Hill 

They  will  now  be  disappointed.  The  Fed- 
eral .\viatlon  Agency  and  its  parent,  the  De- 
p.iriment  cf  Transportation,  actually  reconi- 
meiided  a  higher  appropnatioii  Surprisingly, 
this  was  fully  supported  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  by  Mr  Johnson  himself  ( an  SST 
fan  dating  b.ick  to  his  vice  presidential  days) 
in  confidential  budget  dt-llberallons  at  the 
LBJ  ranch  early  this  month 

The  result  Is  that  the  budget  unveiled  to 
the  public  today  will  call  for  a  new  appro- 
priation of  somewhere  between  $2'20  million 
and   $230   million,   an  SST-slzed  Increase  of 
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$H0  million  or  so  beyond  what  Congress  ap- 
propriated hist  year 

This  Is  proof  positive  that  the  mood  (f 
urgency  In  W'ashington  Is  not  strong  enough 
U)  resl.st  the  lobbying  p<iwer  of  tlie  aviation 
industry  and,  even  more  unporiant.  the  po- 
litical muscle  of  Sen  Warren  Magnuson  of 
W,».slilngt<:in. 

The  Boeing  Co  .  which  stands  to  gain  Fed- 
erally-induced ■windfall  profits  without  risk- 
ing any  of  its  own  capital  a.-  a  designer  of  the 
superjct.  IS  a  gargantuan  f'lrce  in  the  politi- 
cal iuid  economic  world  of  Matriuison's  homo 
suite.  Facing  a  determined  Republican  bid 
to  unseat  him  In  1.168.  M.ignu.son  mode  it 
clear  to  the  White  Hou.sc  he  wanted  a  hefty 
appropriation  for  his  pet   project  tliis  ye.ir. 

He  liad  more  than  a  few  favors  coming. 
Without  Macnus<m  serving  as  blocking  back 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  C<jmnilttee,  the 
President  never  would  have  won  fin;-.l  ap- 
proval of  his  model  cities  plan. 

The  very  fact  th..t  Great  S<iclety  project? 
hke  model  cities  retain  a  high  priority  in 
time  of  shooting  wiur  rellects  the  President's 
attempted—  but  unatt.-uiuible — balancing  act. 
Mr.  Jolinson  h.is  set  himself  the  imix>^slb:c 
goal  of  being  a  war  President  r.nd  a  reform 
President  at  the  s-ime  time  While  seeking  to 
contain  Asian  communism  in  Vietnam,  I'.e 
al.-o  seeks  to  make  lilstory  wltli  his  domest'.c 
pr'igrams. 

Even  pro-LBJ  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Me.ins  Ccmmlitoe  were  dis.ippointcd  l.i.?t 
week  wlien  the  I^rc,«\dent  s  loadini;  economic 
lieutenants  rciuse<l  to  sell  the  t.ix  increase 
as  a  war  t.ix  needed  for  the  boys  in  Vietnam. 
This  strate<Ty  comes  straight  from  the  Whit? 
House,  which  lias  strenuously  avoided  mov- 
ing to  a  w.artlme  atmosphere  even  in  its 
rhetoric. 

If  dipk)matic  me.usures  in  Korea  fall  and 
another  w.xr  front  deveioj^s  there,  the  Presi- 
dent will  iiave  no  choice  He  will  have  to  go 
that  extra  step  and  jettison  major  parts  of 
his  busine.ss-as-usual  budget.  Then  that  fat 
new  SST  .ipproprlatlon  (for  a  project  some 
always  reii.u'ded  as  dubious)  almost  surely 
would  be  the  first  to  go. 
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United    States,    Vietnam    Financed    Sea 
Water  To  Cure   UU 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  \ 
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The  50th  Anniversary  of  Independence  of 
the  Ukraine 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSTLV.VNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  tT.\TES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine.  For  all  wb.o  love  freedom,  no 
matter  what  their  ethnic  heritage,  this 
event  has  a  s  )lemn  si;::nificance. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  occasitm  to 
.salute  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  bound 
by  ties  of  bUwd  and  affection  to  the 
Ukraine.  Their  deep  s?nse  of  commit- 
ment to  their  lonn-^ought  goal— the  res- 
toration of  the  Ukrainian  nation — is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  It  demonstrates 
once  again  the  power  of  an  ideal  to  en- 
dure and  sustain  itself  in  the  face  of  en- 
trenched oprwsition  and  indifTerence. 

As  Americans,  we  know  the  importance 
of  faith  in  ideals,  just  as  we  know  that 
there  is  no  greater  source  of  strength  and 
courage  than  the  love  of  liberty.  This  is 
why  all  of  us  in  tins  country  feel  that  we 
too  are  a  part  of  tiie  struggle  which  this 
50th-anniversary  celebration  symbolizes. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtiENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 
j.ir  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
President  Johnson  is  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  shell  $2.9  billion  more  in 
lax  dollars  for  foreign  aid.  •we  find  that 
MD  has  been  buving  sea  water  to  dis- 
i)ense  as  medicine  to  the  long-suffering 
l)casants  in  Vietnam.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  story  in  the  January  31  Balti- 
more Sun  bv  Helen  Delich  Bentley  which 
icporis  that  AID  financed  importation 
from  Puerto  Rico  of  a  product  labeled 
•reau  de  mer"  and  another  called  "bio- 
ceanc"  which  the  accompanying  bro- 
chure guaranteed  as  pure  ocean  water 
"drawn  from  the  .sandy  bottom  _of  the 
sea  at  10  meters  in  calm  weather." 

fl^ID  stopped  financing  the  purchase 
directly  in  1966.  However,  the  Soutli 
Vietnamese  Government  has  continued 
the  practice,  paying  for  it  out  of  the 
$350  million  foreign  exchange  surplus 
which  our  foreign  aid  dollars  have  built 

up. 

This  sea  water  was  claimed  to  help  vic- 
tims of  arthritis,  eczema,  palsy,  cancer, 
diabetes,  leukemia,  multiple  sclerosis, 
anemia,  baldness,  myasthenia  gravis, 
poor  digestion,  and  lack  of  virility.  While 
any  such  "cure"  would  be  drummed  out 
of  business  in  the  United  States,  our  own 
AID  department  has  been  buying  and 
dispensing  it  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  story  points  out  that  La  Thanh 
Nghe,  a  former  Cabinet  member  who  im- 
oorted  the  sea  water,  is  accused  of  tak- 
ing $900,000  in  kickbacks  from  American 
drug  firms  on  commodities  financed  by 

AID- 

How  long  must  the  American  public 

pay  for  activities  of  this  kind  by  AID? 
The  Jolmson  administration's  credibility 
pap  is  now  as  deep  as  tlie  ocean. 
United  Sr.\TES.  Vietnam  Financed  Seawater 
To   Cl-re    Ills 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
W.ASHiNGTON,  January  30.— Ocean  water- 
clearly  labeled  bioccane  and  lean  de  mer — 
his  been  financed  both  by  the  United  States 
and    Vietnam    Governments    for    shipment 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  Vietnam  as  a  medical 
cure   lor  many   aliments  among  Vietnamese 
peasants. 

In  1066.  siilpments  of  the  "medical  pana- 
cea'—said  to  help  victims  of  arthritis,  ec- 
lema,  palsy,  cancer,  diabetes,  leukemia,  mul- 
tiple '  sclerosis,  anemia,  myasthenia  gravis, 
grav  hair,  baldness,  lack  of  virility  and  di- 
gestion, among  other  ailments- were  fi- 
nanced directly  by  the  United  States  Agency 
lor   International   Development. 

FINANCING     CONTINUED 

Even  though  AID.  in  November,  1966,  can- 
celed a  license  for  shipment  because  the 
supplier  Involved  had  been  eliminated  from 
Ite  accepted  list,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam cjntnnied  to  l.nance  the  importation 
of  the  seawater  from  the  same  supplier. 

As  recently  as  last  September,  the  Viet- 
namese Government  is  known  to  have  li- 
censed a  shipment  from  United  Pharmacal 
Labs.  Inc.,  of  Mayaguez.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
leading  producer  of  bloceane  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  recent  years. 
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HIGHLY     SUSPECT 

AID'S  cancellation  of  the  United  Pharma- 
cal license  was  not  because  the  product  in- 
volved was  nothing  more  than  seawater— as 
Its  advertisements  proclaim -but  tjecause 
the  firm  had  been  placed  on  the  questionable 
or  highly  suspect  list. 

United  Pharmacal  Is  r.vld  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  firms  (said  to  total  at  least  19) 
run  bv  Clement  Gubbay.  an  Italian  who  Is  a 
Britisli  citizen  and  who  has  Mu-cesslully  to 
date  managed  to  ev.ade  being  c.illed  before 
the  Senate  Permanent  Investigations  sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  is  scheduled 
to  hold  a  brief  hearing  tomorrow  on  more  of 
Gubbav's  activities.  Including  bioccane. 

L:-.-t  V'-ar.  the  subcommittee  declared  that 
excessive  markups  on  drugs  handled  by  or.Iy 
two  of  Oubbay's  firms  amov.iitcd  to  $1  .GOO.O JO 
f.  y  Iiscal  1966. 

SWITCHING    Oi'.I.EUS 

He  tlicn  was  accused  of  swUcliing  orders 
and  bids  among,  his  complex  of  companies 
m  New  York,  Puerto  Rico,  Fr.ance.  Iii.ly. 
Lebanon,  Brazil  and  Vietnam,  building  .n 
cost  u-3on  cost  ut  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  The  goods  were  translerred  on  i)aper 
from  one  company  to  another  before  reach- 
ing Vietnam  with  each  company  taking  a 
substantial  prolit— again  on  p.iper. 

Gubbay  has  refused,  thus  far,  to  appear 
before  the  subconunittcc  and  is  not  expected 
to  be  tliere  tomorrow. 

An  importer  of  bioccajic  was  La  Thanh 
Nphe.  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  former  Premier  ol  South  Vietnam.  At 
the  hearing  last  year,  Nshe  v.as  said  to  have 
collected  nearly  $900,000  in  'kickbacks  and 
illegal  commissions  from  American  drug 
coir.panics  on  commodities  linanced  l)y  AID. 

TYPIC.M.    tX.'^Mi'L" 

A  t'-racal  example  cf  how  the  Victnamefe 
r.'vcrnment  stepped  in  when  AID  finally 
fctopped  paving  for  the  importation  of  sea- 
water—the  commodity  and  its  ocean  trans- 
portation—concerned a  shipment  of  3.C40 
boxes  of  bioc'ca?ie  to  be  sent  from  P-aeno 
Rico  to  Vietnam. 

On  May  14.  1966,  AID  approved  tlie  license, 
but  canceled  it  in  November  becau.';e  tne 
sunplier  had  been  su.spendcd.  However.  </:i 
March  8,  1967.  that  blilpment  of  bwcanc 
was  transported  from  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 
•T-rn-ing  in  Vietnam  in  May.  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  issuing  a  license  four 
r-.onths  later  on  September  23,  1967. 

T-his  means  that  the  Gubbay  complex  and 
other  importers  were  proceeding  to  bring 
questionable  commodities  into  Vietnam  at 
the  height  of  the  shipping  and  i<ort  crisis  in 
Salmon  and  elsewhere  in  Vietnam,  and  tnen 
la^cr  persuading  someone  in  the  Government 
to  provide  the  license  for  it  to  b?  transi erred 
from  the  port  area  for  distribtuion  i:i  tne 
city. 

UNITED    STATES    ETILL    PAYS 

Even  though  the  Vietnamese  Governmtnt 
takes  over  the  financing  of  a  commodity  sucn 
as  bioccane,  the  United  States  is  said  to  be 
paying  for  It  Indirectly— actually,  almost 
directly. 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  buys  pias- 
ters at  a  rate  of  80  for  f  1  to  pnrchate  various 
supplies  there,  and  to  pay  the  Vietnamese 
troops  and  employees  i:i  various  Government 
agencies. 

These  piaster  purcliases  by  the  United 
States  have  built  up  the  foreign  exchange  of 
Vietnam  to  at  least  $350,000,000,  phicing  it 
in  one  of  the  best  financial  positions  ever  anu 
one  of  the  best  cf  any  Asian  nation. 

OTHER    RATES 

However,  the  black  market  rate  for  platters 
Is  '45  for  $1  and  the  regular  rale  L<:  118 
for  $1.  This  means  that  the  United  States 
is  providing  extra  funds  for  the  Vietnamese 
Government. 

Therefore,  any  doUars  put  out  by  the  Viet- 
namese Government  lor  licenses  on  commod- 


ities Imported  into  the  country  actually 
come  from  the  United  States  at  a  premium, 
one  publication  issued  promoting  bi- 
occane  states  that  It  Is  available  in  ampules 
u£  10  millimeters,  is  100  per  cent  ocean  water 
d-awn  from  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  open 
-ta  I't  10  meters  in  calm  weather,  the  opti- 
mum conditions  for  obtaining  pure  water. 
Before  being  placed  In  ampules  the  water 
undergoes  a  fcterlllzlng  batenologlcal  filtra- 
tion process. 

The  "pH"  factor  to  cxpre.-.s  both  acidity 
and  alkalinity  of  ocean  water  Is  subject  to 
seasonal  variations,  depending  np<m  a'anos- 
pheric  ijressure  and  the  density  (l  carl^nuc 
•v'd  in  the  air.  and  usually  ran.res  iroin  7  t  > 
8  5  However,  the  "pH"  of  hio<-fanc  u.sually 
IV  stabilized  at  5.6.  to  that  the  I'jnic  concen- 
tration aiwavs  remains  constant,  permitting 
painless  Infection  without  inducing  any 
tcvere  reactions. 

ADMINISTERED    BY    INJIXmON 

Ad.ninistercd  bv  means  of  subcutaneous 
(>•' iVtravenous  injection,  biocca^ic  also  may 
be  taken  orally  or  bv  aerosol.  Normal  dosage 
is  Eui-posed  to  be  from  one  to  four  ampules 
daily',  uccordm:^  to  advice  from  the  consult- 
ing phvbician. 

.^igns  of  sickness  which  should  indicate 
t<j  a  person  that  he  needs  bioccane  would  be; 
Infants— Alhrepsy  (u-raxlual  deterioration 
of  bxiy  tisbues  through  malnutrition  i ;  an- 
trcxia  (lose  of  appetite):  riistrcentcritis; 
e 'zema. 

Adults- Nutritional  and  digestive  trou- 
bles; vomiting  during  pregnancy,  presence 
of  e-scherlchia  coli  (normal  inhabitants  ol 
liuman  and  animal  intestinal  tract-^l  in  the 
urine-  p.svcha.staenia  (a  nervous  state  char- 
a  lerlzed'bv  an  urge  to  think,  feel,  or  do 
something  which  tlie  patient  himself  recou- 
nizes  to  be  senseless,  silly  or  irrational ) , 

The  two-page  promotion  p;ece  aiso  recom- 
mends bioceane  lor  hives,  psjriasis.  fungus, 
allergic  dermatosis,  coryza  and  rhimiis. 

BecauJie  of  the  49  dissolved  elements 
present  in  ocean  water,  it  states  that  ocean 
water  can  be  compared  with  a  "full-blooded  ' 
scrum. 


Announcing  Hearings  on  S.  3:  Judicial 
Review  of  Constitutionality  of  Federal 
Education  Grants 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1088 
Mr  WILLIS.Mr.  Si>eaker,  asclaairman 
of  Fubcommittee  No.  3  of  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  I  wish  tx)  anncunce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  S.  3,  and  its  House  counterpart, 
H.R.  1198,  to  provide  effective  procedures 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  establisliment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  hearings  will  commence  on 
Wednesday,  March  6.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2141  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Ad- 
ditional hearing  dates  will  be  determined 

later.  .^     .    J-  ■  , 

This  legislation  would  provide  judicial 
review  of  the  constitutionality  under  tlie 
first  amendment  of  prants  and  loans  to 
educational  institutions  pursuant  to  any 
of  nine  specified  acts  of  Congress.  It 
would  do  tills  by  according  for  aU  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Federal  income  tax- 
payers all  citizens  and  corporations  of 
the  United  States,  and  certain  educa- 
tional institution  standing  to  sue  in  the 
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I>i>tnct  Court  jf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  declaratory  judsmcnt  detcnnln- 
ing  the  (X)n.stuutii>nahty  under  rhe  first 
ajiiendment  i^f  any  i<rHnt  'ir  ;.)«n  ap- 
proved pursuant  if)  any  of  these  acts. 

Persons  wlshitu'  tn  present  testimony 
or  submit  prepared  >tAtement.s  should 
oommunlca.te  with  coun.^I  to  the  sub- 
committt'^.  Mr  Herbert  PXichs.  loom 
2137.  Rayburn  Hou.se  Offlce  Builduig. 


Brotherhood  Week 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

f      rfNNSTl-VANIA 

IN   THK  HOUSK  Of  !<EPRE.SENT.\TIVES 
T'/ursdor/.  February   I.   1968 

Mr  UHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker  our  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  tiratl- 
tude  to  tho.se  vvlio  unselfishly  «ive  their 
rune  and  energy  to  promote  t;ood  iium.an 
relations,  understanding  and  cood  will 
Foremo.s't  amoncst  those  encaeed  in  this 
important  work  is  Mr  Sterling  W 
Brown,  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews 

I  would  like  to  share  w  ith  mv  colleaKues 
a  letter  I  rei'eived  from  Mr  Brown  con- 
cerning the  relevance  of  Brotherhood 
Week  which  this  year  begins  on  Febru- 
ary 18 

The  letter  follows : 

Jani'aiit  9.  1968. 
Constreism  m  Georce  M  RHoots. 
Rau^urn  otficr  BnUdinij. 
Waihington    DC 

Dear  Concre.ssman  Rhodes  The  ye.ir  10M 
marlts  the  Irirtleth  .mnivcrsjry  of  the  found- 
ing of  ^he  National  Oonlerence  of  Christians 
and  Jews  In  Its  two  score  yeirs  we  believe 
that  this  org.mlzatlon  has  been  a  potent  edu- 
c.itlonal  rorce  on  the  Amerlon  scene. 

.•Vs  we  .ipp'oach  BrotherhiXKi  Week,  which 
will  be  ok)6erve<l  February  18  rhroiigh  .'5.  It 
Ls  mtereatlnt:  to  reflect  that  the  high  Ideals 
emb<3died  m  the  concept  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God  have  as 
much  relev.iure  today  as  in  1928 

In  1928.  when  far-sighted  Amerlc.ina  of 
v.irlous  faiths  joined  hiinds  nnd  hearts  to 
form  the  National  Conference,  they  mandated 
the  organlzjxtlon  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problems  of  discrimination  and  prejudice 
th.it  blight  our  pluralistic  society. 

This,  we  believe,  we  h.ive  done  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  do  We  believe  that  the  educ.itlonal 
eHort.s  of  the  National  Conference  have  con- 
tributed to  the  ;>.warenes3  that  Americana 
have  uf  ihe  disastrous  ranseqiiences  we  face 
by  allowing  bigotry  .^nd  prejudlc"  to  poison 
our  social  structures. 

This  li  not  ici  say  that  In  J968  we  m  ly  pause 
to  rest  We  dare  not 

Most  recently  mterr.iclal  tensions  have 
reached  crisis  proportions.  As  I  stated  in  my 
annual  repor"-.  which  is  enclosed.  anti-Negro 
bias,  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  white  su- 
periority, finally  wrecked  the  patience  and 
the  hopes  of  American  Negroes 

The  National  Conference,  in  forty  years  of 
experience,  is  convinced  that  the  most  basic 
long-range  solution  continues  to  be  an  edu- 
citional  one. 

We  have  chtisen  "equal  opportunity  for 
all"  as  the  theme  for 'our  fortieth  anni- 
versary year  because  it  not  only  epitomizes 
the  task  facing  us  as  a  nation,  but  It  states 
neatly  the  direction  of  much  of  our  educa- 
tional   progr.imming 

Human  relations  workshops,  conferences 
and  Institutes  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  through  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.   75  regional  offices  and  2uu  chap- 


i:XTHNSI()NS  OF  RIMARKS 

ters    reach   many    thousands   of    persons   di- 
rectly and   millions  Indirectly  each   year 

One  of  our  major  programs  I.-  directed  to- 
ward youth  Children  from  affluent  suburbia 
and  rural  and  urban  slums  meet  and  learn 
together.  Parents  .ind  teachers  Ilke»lse  par- 
ticipate. The  National  Conference  h.is  taken 
a  le.idersh'.p  role  m  preparation  for  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Effects  of 
Discrimination  on  Youth  . 

The  National  Conference  lias  pioneered  In 
'he  sensitive  area  of  police-community  rela- 
tions. Several  national  institutes  and  many 
regional  ones  liave  brought  together  i>olice 
administrators,  patrolmen,  community  lead- 
ers government  officials  and  ghetto  sixikes- 
men  Such  conferences  under  National  Con- 
ference aunpli.^s  began   m   1955 

The  prc.blem  of  merit  employment.  lang- 
Ing  from  hiring  policies  to  promotion  prac- 
tices, also  occupies  National  Conference  at- 
tentUii  As  m  all  its  protTani*.  the  National 
Conference  seeks  the  cooperation  of  other 
organizations  and  itgencles  to  nuiltlply  the 
effectiveness  of  its  etfortJi 

Promotion  of  understanding  .unong  the 
faiths  in  America  has  been  a  central  focus  of 
National  Conference  programming  since  its 
inception  Dialogue  in  a  spirit  of  friendly 
confrontation  dispels  misunderstanding  and 
recrimination 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  itemize  for 
you.  how  greatly  the  problems  vexing  our 
society  differ  from  those  of  two  generations 
■igo  The  Nattonal  Conference  is  very  much 
.vware  of  such  changes  Yet  It  U  remarkable 
how  much  of  the  vision  of  yesterday  remains 
valid  t<xlay. 

EquU  opportunity  for  all.  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin,  is  more 
than  a  cliche  It  is  a  promise  that  has 
changed  the  face  of  our  society,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

STESt-tNC  W.  Brown. 


Support  for  Proposed  Veterani' 
Legislation 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN TATIVES 

Tliursdav.  February  t,  1968 

Mr  AVRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  support  of  the  projjosed  veterans" 
legislation  suggested  on  January  30  by 
the  President. 

Two  of  the  proposals  will  correct  flaws 
in    fxistin;;    bencnts    and    more    nearly 
establish  eqiuty  between  the  benefits  of- 
fered Vietnam  era  \eterans  and  those  of-  . 
fered  World  War  II  \eterans 

One  uf  these  i.s  the  proposal  to  iai.se 
GI  home  loan  guarantee  from  S7.500  to 
SIO.OOO  For  many  years  the  S7,.500  limit 
was  stifflcient.  Buildins  costs  have  in- 
crea.sed  and  homes  on  the  market  today 
are  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
S7.500  guarantee  Raising  the  guarantee 
to  $10,000  will  i)ermit  the  returninR  vet- 
eran to  tibtam  an  adequate  hom'- 

A  second  item  which  desei\es  prompt 
consideration  is  a  change  in  the  voca- 
tional lehabihtatiun  pru::rain  Presently, 
a  di.sabled  veteran  must  enroll  full  time 
to  receive  this  benefit  The  i)roix)sed 
chaiitte  would  permit  liim  to  work  part- 
time  while  training  for  a  better  job  This 
change  is  most  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  self-help  and  is  a  matter 
of  equity,  as  we  all  recognize  Clearly, 
the  disabled  should  be  able  to  keep  his 
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Job  while  he  prepares  for  a  better  one 
through  vocational  training 

Becau.se  tliese  proiKi.sals  arc  moderate, 
fair,  and  in  the  torm  of  needed  refine- 
ments to  broader  programs  established 
earlier  in  a  bipartisan  manner  by  the 
Congress.  I  will  Kive  them  my  earnest 
support. 

All  of  America  stands  behind  her  fight- 
ing men  and  it  is  e.s.sential  that  this 
country  always  expresses  its  deep  tirati- 
tude  in  constructive  and  beneficial  ways 
to  the  brave  men  risking  their  lues  in 
the  cau.se  of  freedom 
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■The  ball  has  been  thrown  to  us,"  he  con- 
cluded, "we  cannot  drop  it." 


Labor  Threatened  by  Federal  Bureaucrati 


Poff  Calls  Recent  Court  Decision  Man- 
date for  Congressional  Action  on 
Eavesdropping 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

■  y   Mil  iiu;an 
IN  TliK  HOU^E  OF  KEPHE.~>ENTA  I  IVE.S 

Tltursdau.  Februaru  1.  1968 

Mr  CiKRALD  K.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Republican  task  force  on  crime  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  in- 
volved in  electronic  tavesdrojjiiing 

Under  leave  to  exUMid  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  January  16  pie.ss  statement  ol 
the  task  force,  entitled  Poff  Calls  Re- 
cent Court  Decision  Mandate  lor  Con- 
gressional Action  cm  Eavesdropping": 
PoFP   Calls   Rece.nt   Court   Dkcision    "Man- 

datk"  for  Congressional  .■\c  iion  on  Eaves- 

UrtOPPiNi; 

Rep.  Rkh.ird  H  PolT  i  R -Va  i .  Chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
todav  told  his  colleagues  that  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  handed  down  during  tlie  re- 
cess was  a  "mandate  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion" In  the  area  of  electronic  eavesdropping. 

In  a  .speech  on  the  House  lloor.  I'ott  cilled 
attention  to  the  ca.se  ol  Kafo  v  Vtutt'd  States 
decided  on  December  18.  In  that  case  the 
Court  struck  down  the  conviction  of  a  west 
coast  bookm.iker  because  government  acents 
who  were  Investigating  him  did  not  obtain 
a  se.irch  warrant  before  mst.illing  a  listen- 
ing device  outside  a  telephone  booth  from 
which  he  was  making  giunblmt:  calls.  At  the 
time  the  investigation  was  being  c.irricd  on. 
the  Feiurth  .Amendment  had  been  thought 
not  to  prohibit  the  use  of  listening  devices 
where  no  trespass  or  physical  Intrusion  was 
involved  In  their  installation. 

Poff  pointed  out.  first,  that  the  A'afc  opin- 
ion, because  of  its  handling  of  the  warrant 
Issue,  "lays  to  rest  for  ail  time  Constitu- 
tional doubts  concerning  Court  ordered  and 
Court  supervised  electronic  surveillance."  He 
further  observed  that  now  "It  Is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  a  warrant  system  precisely  as  is 
created  in  tlie  McCullocli-F'ord  bill."  of  which 
he  and  the  entire  Crime  Task  Force  .ire  co- 
sponsors.  "Win  survive  any  tests"  along  Con- 
stitutional lines. 

At  the  same  tune,  however."  lie  cou.'lnued. 
Kat::  cuts  in  another  direction."  "Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly."  Poll  explained,  "the 
Court  has  extended  the  reach  of  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  far  beyond  the  pale  of  anything 
previously  held."  "As  of  this  date.  Kat2  rep- 
resents yet  another  restriction  on  legitimate 
law  enforcement," 

Poll  noted  that  he  was  "not  displeased" 
witii  the  Kat::  decision  as  long  as  it  is  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is."  He  welcomed  it  ..s  a 
m.indate  lor  legislation  but.  he  said,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  respond  to  the  mandate,  then 
law  enforcement  will  sulfer.  again,"  and  more 
ImpLirtant.  he  continued,  it  will  suller  at  our 
hands,  not  those  of  the  Court." 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LonsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  February  1,  1968 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing a  Louisiana  city  of  some  20,000  citi- 
zens will  suffer  severe  economic  losses 
because  of  a  labor  strike  precipitated  by 
the  forces  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  grievance  sparking  the  walk-out 
IS  the  attempt  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contracts  Compliance,  a  bureaucratic 
office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
to  coerce  the  union  and  employer  to  ac- 
cept a  labor  contract  which  refuses  to 
recognize  job  seniority. 

In  reality,  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy is  seeking  to  outlaw  labor  unions, 
collective  baraaining  and  job  security. 
For  this  is  a  test  case  and  obviously  if 
successful,  we  can  expect  the  voiding  of 
labor  agreements  nationwide. 

The  weapon  sought  to  be  used  by  the 

OFCC cancellation  of  all  Government 

contracts  if  the  old  labor  contract  is  not 
thrown  out  and  the  Government  agree- 
ment accepted  by  both  sides.  In  other 
words,  economic  blackmail  using  tax- 
Ijavcrs'  dollars. 

The  members  of  the  union  have  reluc- 
t.\ntly  a.szreed  to  all  substitute  provisions 
except  that  deleting  seniority.  For  the 
men  know  without  seniority  they  have 
no  iob  security— without  job  .security,  or 
their  freedom  to  bargain  collectively, 
their  union  becomes  but  a  dues  paying 
social  club.  See  my  remarks,  Congres- 
sional Recof-d,  volume  113,  part  8,  page 

10430. 

Time  was  when  labor  and  management 
solved  iheir  own  grievances.  But  now 
they  find  a  new  face  and  dictatorial  hand 
in  their  negotiations — the  interference 
of  a  strange  monster  financed  by  tax- 
payers— uncompromising  and  not  inter- 
(Slcd  in  the  rights  of  organised  labor  or 
individual  worker.^;. 

Strange  behavior  for  this  outfit  to  be 
so  intent  on  disnipting  our  citizenry, 
and  apparently  v.-ith  the  complete  co- 
operation of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  While  they  cannot  !;nd  a  law  to 
.'■imt  up  Stokely  Carmichael  and  his 
f.-liow-lravelir.g  soul  brolhers,  or  jjrose- 
cute  fiag  burners  and  di;;'.oyal  insurrcc- 
tionists.  they  can  by  stronghand — with- 
out law.  reason,  or  precedent — to  destroy 
organized  labor  and  turn  a  icaccful  com- 
munity i-iside  cut. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  U.S. 
Denar;ment  of  Labor  and  its  front,  tiie 
Office  of  Fedcial  Contracts  Compliance, 
has  now  joined  with  the  "anti"  forces  of 
Stokely  Carmichael  in  concerted  effort 
to  destroy  or  curtail  the  forces  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  U.S.  workingman 
and  making  this  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world.  At  least  they  are  all  moving 
m  the  same  direction. 

Nationwide  the  membership  of  orga- 
nized labor  had  best  awaken  to  the  ob- 
vious attempt  to  nationalize  all  labor— 
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for  next  may  come  wage  control,  mem- 
bership requirements,  and  full  federal- 
ization of  labor.  You  have  not  read  about 
this  because  the  publicity  has  been  re- 
stricted as  if  censored— the  hands  of 
destruction  work  best  in  silence  and  the 

dark.  ,  ^, 

I  include  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 

Bogalusa  Daily  News  following  my 
comments: 

Bogalusa,  La. 

Editor.  Daily  News: 

According  to  various  reports  relative  w 
the  "A"  plus  "B"  seniority  system  which 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  is  going  to  uisiitute 
at  their  Bogalusa  plant  as  of  Feb.  1.  1968.  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  an 
i.gencv  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is 
primarily  responsible  for  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corn    having  to  institute  such  a  system. 

Two  factors  Involved  in  this  matter  mat 
every  citizen  of  Bogalusa.  as  well  as  every 
other  American  citizen,  should  be  concerned 
with  are  (1>  Dictatorship  .md  i2)  Unionism, 
the  backbone  of  the  entire  l.ibor  force  m  the 
United  States. 

Dictatorship  is  born  and  thrives  in  coun- 
tries emphasizing  centralized  government, 
and  at  no  time  during  the  existence  of  our 
country  has  centralized  control  by  our  Icd- 
cral  government  been  more  apparent  than 
:t  the  present. 

"Blackmail",  is  one  v.e.ipon  v.'nch  pre- 
vuls  in  any  dictatorship,  and  under  the 
existing  laws  of  our  country  "blackmail"  is 
ilIc'.U  due  to  the  fact  that  the  .'supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  i^  com- 
posed of  nine  men  who  are  appouued  by  tne 
President  of  the  United  Slates  to  serve  until 
death,  usually  determines  in  this  Great  So- 
ci"iv  of  ours  and  our  so-c.iUed  democracy 
which  laws  are  just  and  right,  as  well  as  con- 
■■■titutional  and  unconstituuonal.  and  as  of 
th^s  day  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ruled  that 
"blackmail"  is  legal.  Therefore,  it  would 
.-ipptar  to  me  that  the  Federal  f;ovcrnment 
is  blackmailing  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
through  the  medium  of  the  almighty  dollar, 
and  tiiat  one  day  every  citizen  m  ail  walks 
of  life  will  have  to  forget  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  order 
to  turvivc.  . 

Unionism,  which  is  the  crutch  cf  our  laoor 
force,  is  definitely  to  he  atlected,  and  if  the 
Federal  government  i..  successful  m  their 
;  itempt  to  institute  this  "A"  and  "B"  sc- 
riority  system  in  Crown's  plant  m  Bogalusa 
a  precedent  will  be  established  and  every 
xui'on  of  anv  nature  whatsoever  in  tncse 
United  St..tes  will  be  alfecied.  This  matter 
,s  iust  another  step  forward  by  tiic  Federal 
government  to  remove  and  cUminatc  any  and 
all  individual  rights  of  every  state,  every 
c'v  every  town,  every  viU.  ge,  every  busi- 
i-Liis,  every  crg:.nization.  and  every  citizen  of 
ti^s' "Great   Societv"   of   ours. 

The  Director  of  OFCC  or  this  p.4rticular 
n-ency  is  not  nesssarKv  to  blame,  since  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  rest  of  his 
administration  is  condoning  this  action  by 
simply  doing  nclhing.  Apparently,  they  must 
think  It  is  some  type  ol  big  joke  ol  no  serious 
cop=equences;  however,  whenever  tlie  mat- 
"T  •:  i-=  er.i'.e  us  sir-Lnrlnig  the  live:;  of  some 
20  OOo'  citizens  it  is  ceruiinly  a  f  .".r  cry  from 
being  a  joke.  As  a  citizen  of  Bogalusa.  even 
11  o-,gh  I  am  not  dirtcuy  on  the  payroll  c£ 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  I  have  as  much  at 
f-v-  -.s  the  next  person  and  depend  on 
Crovvn  Z-Uerbach  Corp.  to  penerate  enough 
income  locallv  through  salaries  of  their  em- 
ployees in  order  that  the  economy  of  our 
wonderful  community  can  remain  E'able  and 
rctually  exist.  . 

I  rppeal  to  each  and  every  one  involved, 
referring  to  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  and  their 
employees  in  Bogalusa,  to  do  whatever  is 
humanly  possible  to  resolve  this  matter  lor 
the  sake  oi  our  community  and  I  demand 
from    the    Federal    government.    lur    wnct- 
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ever  it  mav  be  worth,  to  slop  creating 
additional  problems  and  solve  some  of  their 
present  ones,  such  as  Vietnam,  the  tight 
money  market.  Inflation,  Cuba,  deficit  spend- 
ing the  national  debt,  rising  taxes,  poverty. 
De  Gaulle,  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  lem- 
onstratlons,  rising  crime,  bankrupt  social 
security  program,  slums,  medicare,  slaying 
ahead  "of  Russia,  squashing  Jim  Garrisons 
attempt  to  uncover  the  true  facts  in  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  school  Integra- 
lion  to  name  a  few. 

Kenneth  H.  Ridcdexl. 


Postmaster  Appointments 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1968 
Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  postmasterships 
and  politics  arc  always  a  prime  topic  of 
conversation.  Unfortunately,  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  often  produces  more 
heat  than  light.  Some  needed  and  very 
welcome  facts  were  forthcoming  in  an 
announcement  made  today  by  the  Post, 
Office  Department.  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  reported  that  an  increasing 
number  of  postmasters  are  Ix^ing  drawn 
from    the    ranks    of    th-;    career    postal 

service. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  trend  and  I  com- 
mend the  Postmaster  General  and  tiie 
administration  for  recognizing  the  abil- 
ity inherent  in  our  career  postal  lervice 
by  substantially  increasing  the  percent- 
age of  postmastersliips  licld  by  career 
employees.  I  include  the  Post  Offices 
announcement  about  postmaster  ap- 
pointments at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Career  emplovees  are  being  iromoted  to 
poslmasiershi]>s  in  increasingly  l.irger  num- 
ber«=  with  42.6  per  cent  ol  all  postmaster 
conftrmations  in  1967  going  to  this  rroup. 
Postmaster  General  LawTcnce  F.  O  Brien  re- 

oorted  todav. 

Ill  19G7  'there  were  1.515  confirmations 
with  42.6  per  cent  ol  the  lop  ix>st  office  jobs 
civen  to  careerists;  in  l'JC6,  there  were  1.3:.'.:,. 
with    38.3    per    cent   going    to    careerists,    he 

''^Moreover.  Mr.  O'Ericn  sud.  there  has  been 
n  general  hve-ve.ar  increase.  For  1965.  the 
Respective  totals  were  1,CB8  and  33.5  V^r  cenx. 
for  1964.  1.C92  and  32.4  per  cent,  and  for 
19S3,  1.699  and  30.6  per  cent.         _ 

Career  emplovees  may  be  se.ectcd  f->. 
nomination  U3  the  Senate  by  the  Fresidtul  i. 
thev  qualifv  under  Civil  Service  ^■•^"daid-"' 
for  "the  particular  position  they  are  sleeking 
In  mcst  instances,  the  careerists  who  won 
nomination  and  confirmation  did  so  non- 
competiiively.  as  permitted  by  Civil  Service 
rules  in  remaining  instances,  they  won  out 
m  open  competitive  examinations. 

The  Senate  ccnfirmaiions  represent  po.-:i- 
ma.sierships  la  the  hrst,  second   and  l.uru- 
class  offices,  known  i.s  "Presidentia    offices 
since  they  require  nomination  by  the  Prcsi- 

"^"^ostmasters  in  the  very  small  fourth-class 
post  offices  are  appointed  under  Clvi  ^ervicL- 
standards  bv  the  Postmaster  General. 

Under  a  policv  emphasizing  full  opportuni- 
ties for  career  advancement,  the  Department 
has  rccentlv  filled  some  of  its  top  postmaster- 
ships  with"  people  who  have  risen  through 
the  ranks,  Mr.  O'Brien  said. 

The  nation's  two  Iru-gest  post  offices,  for 
example,  have  postmasters  appomted  In  re- 
cent vears  frotTcareer  ranks.  They  include 
New  York  City,  headed  by  Postmaster  John 
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Strachan  fnrmerly  .i  careerist  on  the  .idmln- 
Istrfttlve  Starr  of  the  Departments  New  York 
Region,  iind  Chicago,  headed  by  Postmaster 
Henry  W  McGee.  a  former  career  regional 
offlclal  at  Chicago 

Mr  Strachan  entered  the  Pontal  Service 
March  17.  1«41.  and  was  confirmed  as  fxjst- 
m<ister  June  J3.  1967;  Mr  McGee  entered  the 
service  June  18^1929.  and  was  confirmed  as 
postmaster  on  Jctober  17,  1966 

Other  notable  examples  of  careerist  ad- 
vancing to  major  postmast^rshlps  in  recent 
years  include  Warren  M  Bloomberg.  Balti- 
more. Maryland;  Walter  J  Hfigan.  Mlnne- 
.ipolls,  Minnesota;  Frank  J  Violu  Bronx. 
New  York,  and  Hon  Chung  Chee,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii 

Tlie  large  number  <iX  confirmations  each 
year  reflects  normal  turnover  .imong  a  stafT 
of  about  32.000  postmasters  due  to  retire- 
ments, resignations  and  deaths. 


President's   Message  on  Veterans 
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The.se  are  ju.st  a  few  uf  tfie  imtx)r- 
tant  prtiposals  and  I  know  the  veteran-s 
of  thi.s  country  will  feel  for  tlie  first  lime 
tfiat  ttit'v  have  indeed  iicelvcd  the  rec- 
ognition that  was  promused  them  for 
their  service 

With  several  million  men  under  arms 
at  ilu.s  time  iuid  the  gravity  of  the  world 
.situation,  the  focus  of  our  attention  will 
be  centered  on  the  men  currently  en- 
trased  in  our  present  conflict.  However, 
by  enactiiiK  this  legislation,  we  can  as- 
sure these  men.  along  with  all  other 
veK-rans.  that  America  will  keep  its 
pledges  to  those  who  serve. 


Febn<anj  1,  1968 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WF.-ST     VIRUtNH 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNT  A'nVES 

Thur^clav.  February  1.  1968 

Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of 
this  admini.stration  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  has  been  so  spectacular  as 
to  merit  the  word  "revolutionary  '  For 
years,  the  American  veterans  had  been 
treated  as  the  proverbial  stepciuld  after 
the  fiu'htini;  had  ceased.  What  was  left 
over — if  anvthum — was  awarded  with 
benevolent  phrases. 

We  realized  a  new  commitment  to  our 
veterans  followint;  World  War  II  and  we 
likewise  aciepted  our  responsibility  after 
the  Korean  conflict  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  recognition  to  those  who  have 
served  cam^•  last  year,  followinc  Presi- 
dent John.-on's  messag'e  on  veterans 
benefits  Ayaui,  this  year,  we  have  re- 
cei\ td  another  tnomenious  message  from 
the  White  House  encompassing  a  broad 
proKram  designed  to  aid  the  veteran  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  Ljrateful  for  the  leadership  the 
President  has  shown  in  providing  recom- 
mendations, well  thoUkjht  out  and  long 
raiKe  in  scope,  which  have  made  a  better 
America  by  providing  equitable  veterans 
kJenellts. 

The  President's  proposed  \'eterans  in 
the  Public  Service  Act  of  1968  is  an 
excellent  prouram  for  the  veteran  who 
wishes  to  teach  in  depnved  areas.  Under 
:his  prour.im.  the  veteran  will  draw  .S50 
per  monih  additional  beiietits  for  everj' 
month  he  at;rees  to  teach,  up  to  3  years 
of  .-,uch  extra  benefits,  while  he  is  cet- 
tini;  the  .schoolini;  to  cjualify  him  for  a 
teaching  position.  While  he  is  on  the  job 
teaching,  he  will  receive  a  special  train- 
ing allowance,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary — S80  per  month  for  the  first 
school  year  and  ^60  per  month  for  the 
second  yeivr  If  he  desires  to  pursue  a 
i^raduate  det;ree  while  tcaciiing,  he  can 
by  continuing  to  teach  beyond  the  sec- 
ond year,  earn  additional  GI  bill  tduca- 
tloiuil  benefits. 

I  wholeht-artedly  aA;ree  with  this  pro- 
posal, and  other  outstanding  proposals 
such  as  the  abolition  of  waitint;  lists  in 
VA  hospitals,  the  expansion  of  counsel- 
ing and  aid  to  men  still  in  service. 


Robert  Wood  Johnson,  Industrialist,  Phi- 
lanthropist, Civic  Leader,  the  Late 
Chairman  of  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Corp.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Dead 
at  74 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

y    -.  i-.w    ■t:;-,h\ 
IN    THE  HOL':>E  OF  HEPKE.SENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  Fcbruartj  1.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great, 
distinguished  citizen  and  leader  of  Mid- 
dlesex County,  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  these  United  Stales,  passed  away 
recently  at  the  a:;e  of  74,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Wood  Johiiion  He  was  the  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
Corp.  with  the  central  headquarters  lo- 
cated in  New  Brunswick  N  J  One  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  my  district,  the 
Hume  News,  of  New  Brunswick.  N  J.,  has 
compiled  a  very  extensive  and  informa- 
tive news  accoimt  of  Mr.  Johnson  I  would 
like  to  call  this  news  account  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Corporate  enterprise  can  learn  much  by 
reviewing  and  adopting  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  tx>licics  which  he  advocated 
and  thus  came  about  during  his  tenure. 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Dead  at  74 

The  General  is  dead. 

Robert  Wood  Johnson,  one  of  the  Rarit.m 
Valley  nrea's  most  eminent  citizens  and  an 
Industrialist,  conservationist  .ind  civic  leader 
of  world  renown,  died  last  night  in  Roosevelt 
Hospital.  New  York,  after  a  short  illness. 

He  was  74  years  of  age. 

The  son  of  the  founder  of  Johnson  &  John- 
sun.  General  Jolinson  devoted  his  life  to  pub- 
lic service  and  to  building  the  f.imily-owned 
firm  into  a  major  international  corporation. 

He  was  the  chief  execvitlve  otlicer  of  the 
firm  during  the  period  of  Its  most  dynamic 
growth  from  1932  until  1963  when  he  re- 
signed as  chairman  of  t.txe  board. 

He  continued  active  participation  m  the 
affairs  of  the  company  as  a  director  and 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

General  Johnson  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Evelyne  Vernon  of  RoseUale  Road. 
Princeton;  one  son.  Robert  Wood  Johnson, 
Jr.  of  Princeton;  one  daughter.  Miss  Sheila 
Johnson  of  New  'Vork  City;  one  brother, 
J  Seward  Johnson  of  Oldwick;  one  sister. 
Princess  Alexis  Zalstem-Zalessky  cjf  New  Mil- 
ford.  Conn.,  and  Palm  Beach.  Fla  .  and  Jive 
grandchildren 

OISTINGVtSKED  CAREER 

Uunng  a  distinguished  career  in  public 
service.  General  Johnson  made  important 
contributions  m  the  i:elds  of  hospital  aUmin- 


istratlon.  highway  development  and  inte- 
grated ina.ss  iransporuitlon,  water  supply  .md 
water  jxillutlon  He  also  was  Involved  m  nu- 
merous civic  and  phUanthroplc  actlvltle,s 

General  Johnson  was  a  pioneer  In  the 
movement  to  build  attractive  factories  and 
received  national  ,ind  International  recogni- 
tion for  his  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
modern  bu.'ilness  management  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  social  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  gciirr  il 
during  World  War  II  and  served  under  ap- 
pointment by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  vice  chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  .:nd  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Wat- 
Plants  Corp. 

General  John.son  entered  the  family  firm  in 
1910  as  ,1  mill  hand  at  the  age  of  17  He  be- 
came vice  president  and  general  man:iger  in 
1930  and  was  elected  president  two  vearj 
later.  At  the  time,  the  company  manufac- 
tured almost  all  it.'^  produces  in  New  Brun.«- 
v.ick.  -served  a  largely  domestic  market  and 
had  anntial  sales  of  .ibout  .*11  million 

He  became  chairman  of  the  board  in  ldi8 
tfnder  his  leadership,  the  company  diversiticd 
Its  interests  into  pharmaceuticaKs,  feminine 
hygiene  products,  textile  manuf  icturing. 
pressure-sensitive  industrial  tapes  and  other 
medical  ;ind  industrial  fields. 

Johnson  A;  Johnson  rapidly  grew  Intti  the 
v^■orld■s  largest  manufacturer  of  surgical 
dressings,  baby  and  medical  products.  In 
1967.  the  company  operated  90  plants  on  .six 
contineiits.  sold  its  products  in  120  nations, 
and  had  annual  sales  over  $700  million. 

EXPANDED    OVER.SEAS 

The  groundwork  for  international  exp.Tn- 
slon  was  established  in  1923  when  Cieneral 
Johnson  and  his  brother.  Seward,  toured 
the  BritLsh  Empire  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe  to  look  for  new  markets.  One  year 
later  their  observations  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  overseas  rifflliate,  Jolinson 
.*^-  Johnson  (Gt  Britain)  Ltd. 

General  Johnson  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1893.  He  received  his  formal  educa- 
tion at  Rutgers  Preparatory  School.  Law- 
rcncevlUe  School  and  from  private  tutors. 
He  held  honorary  degrees  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. Rockhurst  College,  The  Phlh'.delplii.i 
College  of  Phamiacy  and  Science.  Northwest- 
ern t-Tniversity  and  the  University  of  Dall.is. 

Cieneral  Johnson  was  elected  to  the  High- 
l.md  Park  Borough  Council  in  1918  ind 
.■served  as  mayor  from  1920  to  1922.  He  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  politics  and  work:d 
closely  with  the  political  leadership  in  the 
state. 

He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Ne\v 
Jersey  Conference  for  the  Promotion  of  Bet- 
ter Government  in  1952.  an  organization 
whose  objective  was  to  secure  worthy  can- 
didates for  public  office. 

Following  W^orld  War  II.  General  Johnson 
received  the  unusual  distinction  of  being 
offered  the  nomination  tor  U.S.  Senator  from 
both  political  parties.  He  declined  both 
offers. 

General  Johnsoii's  miliuiry  career  began 
In  1926  when  he  was  appointed  a  captain  i  i 
the  Medical  Corps.  He  attended  the  War  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  DC  .  and  served  In  a 
civilian  capacity  as  New  Jersey  Ratioiiiilg 
Administrator  early   In   World   War  II. 

ORDNANCE    COLONEL 

He  later  became  a  colonel  in  the  Ordti-nce 
Department  and  was  assigned  as  chief  ol  I'le 
New  York  Ordnance  District. 

Geiieral  Johnson  was  a  vigorous  cvponent 
of  his  ideas  on  business  management  and 
broiid  social  and  economic  questions.  As  an 
author  and  public  speaker  he  earned  ;.n  in- 
ternational reputation  as  ,i  sound  thinker 
whose  ideas  were  years  ahead  of  the  times. 

He  published  three  books  and  wrote  a 
number  of  magazine  articles  dealing  with 
major  problems  confronting  Industry — its 
patterns   of   growth,   relations   with   govern- 
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nient.  responsibilities  to  the  community  and 
to  cmploye.s  and  improvements  in  labor- 
inanngement  relations. 

His  books  include  'But.  General  Johnson." 
Prncptoii  University  Press.  1944;  "Or  For- 
feit Freedom."  Doubleday  &  Co..  1947,  se- 
lected by  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociatioii  as  the  1948  book  of  the  year  and 
winner  of  the  Franklin  U.  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Foundation  Award;  Robert  Johnson 
Talks  It  Over.'  privately  published.  1949.  He 
also  was  a  co-author  of  Human  Relations  in 
Modern  Business."  Prent;ce-Hall  Inc..  1950. 
Durnv-  a  period  v>,hon  tlie  trend  in  Ameri- 
,11  business  was  leaning  u\  the  direction  of  a 
cenlialii'-ed.  concentrated  inuuagement.  Gen- 
eral John.son  was  strongly  advocating  deccn- 
lrali::ation  'n  nvold  conccntratinR  executive 
power  and  ro.^pon.-ibilUy  in  a  l.irpe,  i.n- 
wicUiv  organization. 

He  wrote  in  an  urtirle  lor  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  1946;  "Industrially,  we  in 
America  lor  a  long  time  have  had  a  psycho  is 
lor  bic  business.  lor  putting  everything  i.n- 
der  one  roof.  But  even  P.  T.  Barnum's  -.."t 
f^ot  so  blc  he  had  to  have  side  shows. 


KIT    nUMAN     liElNCS 

In  General  Johnson's  words,  the  orgauiz.i- 
llon  of  Jolinson  ,v  Johnson  v.-as  "worked  out 
to  fit  human  beings.  >o  the  people  who  man- 
ige  our  atlairs  could  do  the  best  possible 
work.  .  .  .  Tlic  Idea  ot  deceutrali/.ation  grew 
up  when  we  found  that  one  largo  factory 
cramped  the  style  of  the  men  and  women 
who  had  to  keep  it  i^oine." 

In  practice,  decentralization  emphasized 
the  importance  ot  people,  or  "huinan  engi- 
neering "  a  favorite  tcpic  of  General  John- 
son. He  said.  "The  value  ef  splitting  up  hu^e 
centralized,  concentrated  operations  is  prin- 
cipally its  restoration  of  human  values, 
which  were  submerged  when  industry  got 
the  bug  of  putting  Al  it.;  operations  under 
one  roof." 

Factory  .■.r-hilecture  was  another  topic 
which  aroused  the  iiidlKnaiion  and  captured 
the  imagination  ot  General  Johnson.  In  194:i. 
he  told  a  reporter  that  he  considered  85  per 
cent  of  all  U.S.  f.ictones  obsolete  and  that 
he'd  like  to  see  them  razed  if  their  manage- 
ments did  not  modernize  them.  "A  disorderly 
pl.mt  is  a  symptom  of  confused  maniige- 
uient."  he  added. 

Following  General  Johnson's  pioneering 
inilucnce.  Johnson  .v  Johnson  built  factories 
throughout  the  world  v.-hich  received  signitt- 
cant  awards  lor  their  :.ppearance. 

The  Ethicon,  Inc..  plant  in  Bridgewater 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  five  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  the  couiitry  m  1956.  The 
eompanvs-  Eastern  Surgical  Dressings  Plant 
in  Norlii  Brunswick  :ind  the  Personal  Prod- 
ucts Co.  plant  in  Wilinington.  111.,  were 
awarded  Factory  Macazine's  'Top  10  Plants 
of  the  Year"  citation  in  1958  and  1962,  re- 
spectlvelv- 

General  Johnson  contended  that  factories 
can  be  beautiful,  simple  and  easy  to  main- 
tain. He  said;  "We  build  not  only  structures 
in  which  men  and  women  of  the  future  will 
work  but  also  the  psttern  of  society  in  which 
they  Will  work.  We  .ire  building  not  only 
Irameworks  of  stone  and  steel,  but  frame- 
works of  Ideas  and  ideals." 

In  the  late  1940's.  General  Johnson  was 
the  chief  architect  ot  a  special  report,  "Hu- 
man Relations  in  Modern  Business."  In  which 
,^0  leading  industrial,  religiotis  and  educa- 
tional loaders  in  .■\nierlca  recorded  their 
views.  Harvard  Business  Review  called  the 
nudy  a  Magna  Citfia  for  management  and 
worker." 

The  spirit  of  General  Johnson's  participa- 
tion in  public  service  activities  was  commu- 
nicated throughout  the  entire  Johnson  & 
Johnson  organization.  In  1965  Time  maga- 
zine wrote.  "Johnson  <^:  Johnson,  No.  1  maker 
ol  bandages  and  surgical  dressings,  has  start- 
ed a  non-partisan,  political  education  pro- 
L-ram    that    has    prompted    80    employes    to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hold  political  offices  where  the  company  has 
plants." 

This  political  and  public  affairs  program 
served  as  a  prototype  lor  similar  programs 
adopted  by  Industries  throughout  the  nation. 
General  Johnson  was  a  prominent  leader 
In  highway  development  and  transportation. 
water  supply  and  water  pollution  as  v.-ell  as 
numerous  civic  projects. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  he  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  to  chariiable  c.tuscs— 
many  of  them  in  the  field  of  laediciiie.  He 
considered  philanthropy  a  very  private  mat- 
ter and  steadfastly  refused  to  make  public 
announcements  ot  his  contributions,  many 
of  them  made  through  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation. 

His  early  recognition  ol  the  inevit.ible 
problem  of  overcrowded  highways  was  in- 
strumental in  leading  to  the  creation  ui  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  in  1949.  'I'hls 
modern  system  of  loW  roatis  led  in  turn  to 
the  development  oi  the  Garden  State  Au- 
thority. Both  served  us  models  in  similar 
sy.-.tems  throughout  the  United  States. 
"  General  Johnson  ulso  was  an  early  ..d- 
vocate  of  integrated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. He  saw  his  ideas  .idoptcd  in  new  de- 
par'Linents  oi  transportation  cst;iblishcd  with 
these  concepts  on  both  the  stale  and  icdcral 
level. 

General  Johnson  also  showed  f.irsichted 
concern  for  preserving  and  maunaining  the 
water  supply  of  New  Jersey.  He  I'-d  the 
movement  to  build  a  $33  million  trunk  sewer 
system  and  central  treatment  plant,  com- 
pleted in  1953.  to  clean  up  poliut'on  ui  !l»e 
Raritan  River. 
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WATER  r.ESOURCES 

He  also  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  full 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  a  movement  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  four-sUite 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  in  1961. 
Another  example  of  his  foresight  in  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  occurred  in  the  early 
1930's  when  lie  conducted  a  successful  cam- 
paign to  keep  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  C;i- 
nal  from  being  filled  in.  He  argued  that  it 
should  be  maintained  as  a  valuable  source  of 
potable    water. 

Among  his  many  lienors  and  awards.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  the  first  layman  to  receive 
an  Honorary  Fellowship  from  the  American 
Academy  of" Surgeons  and  the  first  American 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Patrons 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ol  England. 
He  was  an  honorary  fellow  of  Xhe  American 
College  of  Hospital  Administrators  and  a  life 
Governor  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  in  England. 

He  received  the  annual  Brotherhood 
Award  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  m  1958  and  the  "Peo- 
ple to  People  Inc."  Award  in  London.  Eng- 
land, in  1957  for  extraordinary  pioneering 
contributions  to  the  development  of  under- 
standing and  friendship  for  people  on  every 
continent. 

General  Johnson  received  the  "Gold  Medal 
of  Merif  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  aviation  safety  and  free  enterprise  in 
1959  and  the  Americ-an  Legion  "40  and  8 
Award"  Xor  aiding  the  mentally  retarded  m 

1960. 

He  also  received  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  from  the  Arthritis  and  Rheuma- 
tism Foundation  in  1964  and  the  "Executive 
of  the  Year"  Award  from  the  American  Col- 
lege  of   Hospital    Administrators    m    1965. 

RECEIVED    AWARDS 

His  Other  awards  include  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Award  from  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management  in  1950  for  his 
puiding  role  in  the  report.  "Human  Relations 
in  Modern  Business'  and  the  Public  In- 
terest Award  from  the  Public  Relations  So- 
ciety of  America  in  1949. 

Also,  the  Charles  Coolidge  Parlin  Memorial 
./Vward  in  1953.  the  "Industrialist  of  the  Year" 


Award  for  North  America  in  1959  from  the 
Society  of  Industrial  Realtors,  the  George 
Washi'npUin  Award  in  1965  Irom  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Studies  Foundation  and  the 
Freedom  Foundation  Award  In  1950. 

.•\  former  airplane  pilot,  l-.e  was  Master  of 
Hounds  of  the  Stony  Brook  Hunt  Club  of 
Princeton.  His  interest  in  aviation  dated  back 
many  vears  and  he  had  the  distinction  <.f 
h.olding  the  first  private  license  lor  autogyros, 
forerunner  to  the  helicopter. 

For  many  years.  General  Johnson  was  iin 
outst.indmc  yachtsman.  He  wa.s  ;twardcd  the 
Gold  Medal  by  t!ie  International  Ocean- 
ographlc  Foundation  in  1964  "in  recocnition 
of  his  contributions  to  advancing  knowledge 
(1  ihe  sea.  both  llirough  his  pioneering  ef- 
torus  in  developing  new  Ijoat.s  and  sailing 
methods  and  lor  the  support  of  ocean- 
ctrraplilc  research." 

His  interests  were  reflected  in  liis  many 
cUibs  and  i.lliliations.  He  was  a  jjatron  of  the 
.■\nicrican  Museum  of  r^'atural  History  and  a 
M;ison.  His  memberships  included  the 
American  Legion,  the  Army  Ordnance  A.sso- 
ciation.  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Cruis- 
ing Club  of  America,  the  Surf  Club  o{  Miami 
Beach,  tlie  Bath  and  Tennis  Club  of  I'alm 
Beach  ;ind  the  Indian  Creek  Country  CIr.b 
ol    tiurfsidc.    Fla. 


Johnson  i.'^;  John.so.n  Credo 
iXoTE.-  -Gen.  Robert  Wood  Johnson  wrote 
the   :oilo\<.-ing   "Credo"   for   the   r.lticials   and 
employes  of  the  Johnson  k  Johnson  family 
.  f  companies .  i 

We  believe  that  our  First  Re.~ponsilMllty 
is  to  the  doctors,  nurses.  hospit.Us.  mothers. 
and  all  others  who  use  our  products.  Our 
jjroducts  must  ;ilways  be  (/f  the  Highest 
ou.Uity,  We  must  constantly  strive  to  re- 
duce '.he  cost  of  these  products.  Our  orders 
must  be  promptly  and  accurately  hllcd.  Our 
c'c  tiers  must  make  a  f.iir  profit, 

our  .Second  Responsibility  is  to  tiiose  who 
work  With  us — the  men  a.nd  women  in  our 
plants  and  offices.  They  must  have  a  sense 
of  se,?urit7  in  their  j.jbs.  Wages  must  be  fair 
and  adequate,  inanacement  just,  hours 
re:tsonable.  and  working  conditions  clean  and 
orderly.  Employees  should  have  an  orea- 
ni^ed  system  for  suggestions  and  complauiis, 
.Su)jervisors  .;nd  department  heads  must  be 
qualified  r-nd  fair  nunoed.  There  must  be  op- 
jjortuniiy  for  advancement — for  tliose  quali- 
iicd.  and  each  person  must  be  considered  an 
individual  standing  on  !,is  own  dignity  and 
merit. 

Our  Third  Responsibility  is  to  our  man- 
agement. Our  executives  must  be  jjersons  <  f 
t;ilent.  cuuc.aion.  exepericnce  .ind  ability. 
They  must  be  persons  of  common  sense  and 
full  understanding. 

Our  Fourth  Responsibility  is  to  the  com- 
munities m  which  we  live.  We  must  be  a 
t'ood  citizen — support  good  works  and  charity 
;ind  bear  our  f.iir  share  of  taxes.  We  must 
m. lint. an  in  pood  order  the  property  we  are 
privileged  to  use.  We  must  participate  :n 
Ijromotion  of  civic  improvement,  health, 
education  and  good  povernment.  and  ac- 
quaint the  community  w;th  our  activities 

Our  Fifth  and  La:5t  Responsibility  is  t-o  our 
stockliolders.  Business  must  make  a  sound 
profit.  Reserves  must  be  created,  research 
must  be  carried  on.  adventurous  programs 
developed,  and  mistakes  paid  for.  Adverse 
times  must  be  provided  for.  adequate  taxes 
paid,  new  machines  purchased,  new  plants 
built,  new  products  launched,  and  new  sales 
plans  developed.  We  must  experiment  with 
new  ideas.  When  these  things  have  been  done 
the  stockholder  should  receive  a  fair  return. 
We  are  determined,  with  the  help  of  C/Od's 
grace,  to  fulfill  these  obligations  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 


A  Teacher  of  Politics 
"I   know   politics."   Robert   Wood   Johnson 


once  told  an 
of  politics.' 


interviewer. 


"I'm  a  student 
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I*  w.»s  in  interest  he  maintained  through- 
out nis  life  And  long  b^rore  (»ls  de.»ih  the 
student  becArae  the  teacner  " 
Ii  Wis  Johnson  wfio  first  iu  tirulat«d  the 
need  :'>r  ind'istry  and  major  corporitlona  to 
participate  dclively  in  public  service,  through 
governirient 

U  was  a  sense  if  reaponsUjility  ne  gave 
sh:ipe  to  early  m  his  life  und  is  perhaps  most 
graphically  iUustr»ted  bv  the  famous  "gar- 
bage incident"  back  in  1920  wlien  he  was  the 
youngest  m^yor  ever  elected  in  Hlyhlazid 
Par  It. 

Then  wiule  presiding  one  night  nt  >i  for- 
mal dinner  party  m  his  !»ome.  he  received  a 
call  from  in  irate  re.»ldent  who  complained 
her  garbage  nad  not  been  picked  up. 

Undaunted,  Johnson  put  down  nis  m;irllnl 
.uid.  itili  m  evening  dress,  drove  In  his  sta- 
tion w.tgon  to  tlie  w.jmaii's  house,  picked  up 
her  garbage  and  disposed  of  it  in  :he  borough 
dump 

ruiiugh  a  Republican.  Johnson  rrally  could 
iii>t  he  typed  by  any  political  label 

He  was  the  only  m.in  m  the  state  oi  New 
Jersey  ever  to  be  oifered  the  senatorial  nom- 
ination pf.both  poUl.cal  parties. 

He  saw  political  parties  and  (xslltlcal  Ideol- 
ogies aa  the  moat  effective  vehicles  in  con- 
tributing to  the  public  welfare,  .-uid  resented 
any  restrictions  they  put  on  action. 

He  w.xs  the  first  man  in  the  state  to  forsee 
the  need  for  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and 
one  of  the  principals  responsible  for  Its  con- 
struction 

In  the  heyday  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt s  "New  Deal"  .administration,  it  was 
Johnson  who  appeared  before  Contrrcss  to 
ple.id  for  a  75-cent-.in-hour  minimum  wage, 
because  he  thought  the  i35-cent-an-hour 
minimum  sought  by  the  adminlstr.ition  was 
"too  low  " 

Yet  he  was  quick  to  turn  his  scorn  on 
government  when  he  felt  it  was  beroming 
too  reg\i!.itory 

"Government."  he  once  wrote.  "Is  tin; 
scourge  of  ^he  world  Whatever  government 
touches.  It  s  crippled  >.:r  destroyed  In  the 
vast  majorlf  of  ras-.-s  " 

In  iy43.  he  pr-iised  the  .idminlstr.ition  of 
then  New  Jersey  Gov  Alfred  E  Drlscoll.  hail- 
ing the  new  r  onititutlcin  as  "a  major  achieve- 
ment " 

But  within  tlie  s.ime  month,  lie  w.is  writ- 
Ins;  to  Harpers  Magazine,  denotinclng  univer- 
SAl  miUtarv  training  and  the  draft  and  say- 
ing he  favored  .a  UN  Defense  Force.  .  .  "al- 
though !t  seems  impossible  " 

Yet  when  he  saw  the  need  for  coordinated 
attack  on  pollution  and  an  organized  pro- 
gr;im  of  conservation,  he  resorted  to  govern- 
ment to  get  the  Job  done. 

He  was  one  of  the  prime  mnvers  behind 
the  strengthening  oi  tiie  slates  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development. 

PhiUp  B  Hofmann.  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  uf  Johnson  i:  Johnson  said  to- 
day 

"We  announce  with  deepest  regret  .iiul  Sor- 
row the  death  of  Gen.  Robert  Wood  Johtuon 

"The  world  complex  of  Johnson  &  Johtuon 
and  affllluled  companies  are  and  will  be  his 
living  and  continuing  monument  Prom  one 
company  in  New  Brunswick  and  one  small 
subsidiary  created  by  his  father  and  uncle. 
General  Johnson  built  the  present  complex 
of  over  60  companies  throughout  the  world. 

"General  Johnson  was  a  creative  and  dy- 
n.imic  man.  The  management  of  Johnson  it 
Johnson  will  continue  m  the  future,  .as  in 
fie  p.ist.  to  the  best  ol  its  ability  to  .adhere 
to  the  san\e  principles  of  management  and 
policies  established  during  the  57  years  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  associated  with  Johnson  & 
Johnson. 

In  the  hospital  field  we  h.ive  always  con- 
sidered General  Rot)ert  Wood  Johnson  as  a 
most  distinguished  le.ider."  Jack  W  Owen, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Hospital  -Association.  wrot«  Mrs.  Johnson 
The  officers,  board  ot  trustees  and  entire 
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membership  uf  the  as»x-miion    oin  me  '.v.  '.Ills 
expres.siiin  of  7.orr<'W  Y.>u  .ind  ;lie  whole 

health  rt.^ld  have  lost  a  tcreat  and  iiood  man 

mMMIVT    IRliM    SQI'IBB 

E     R.    Berkwlth    Jr.    president    of    E.    R 
Squibb  and  Sons.  Inc.  said 

"Squibb  deeply  mourns  Uie  loss,  nut  only 
of  .in  outatiindlng  .^merk•an.  but  of  a  friend, 
neighbor  .uid  leader  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected m.uiufacturlng  and  research  orga- 
nli^.itlons  m  the  pharmaceutical  world  " 

Another  leader  In  both  tln.ince  and  phar- 
maceuticals. George  Garfield  of  Highland 
Park  .md  Princeton,  hailed  Johnson  ,is  "a 
man  of  unusual  character  who  built  up  some- 
thing that's  a  rarity  and  the  envy  of  the 
business  world  .  the  name  and  the  Red 
Cross  symbol  were  known  throughout  the 
world." 

Garfield  also  lauded  .lohnson's  .icumen  and 
leadership  m  early  diversification  ihat  ran 
from  surgical  sutures  and  feminine  products 
to  ma'^-mude  fibers  to  the  wcll-kiiuwii  sur- 
gical dressings  line. 

"We  should  have  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  great 
men  In  business  aiid  industry — and  he  should 
he  ine  "I  Its  first  members."  G;irrleld  con- 
cluded. 

Prom  the  National  Assocl.aion  of  Chain 
Drug  Stores.  Washington  DC  .  Robert  J. 
Bolger.  executive  vice  president,  expressed 
sadness  over  Johnson's  death,  commenting: 

"Mr  Johnson  in  years  p.ast  was  very  active 
In  the  affairs  of  our  association,  and  his  com- 
pany today  maintains  the  fine  relationship 
he  began." 


l'\'hr'iarii  1,   lOHS 


U.iwklns.  who  atli'nded  Pan  .American  Cil- 
lc.»e  lor  a  \ear  after  kTaduiUng  in  1965  fn  m 
Ktllnbure  Hiyh  S.  li.  .il.  .s^iid  he  was  leaving  the 
Vallev  for  an  a.s.sigiiment  in  Guam,  hut  might 
possibly  Liter  return  to  Vietnam. 

Til  be  ijlad  when  I  compute  mv  mllitarv 
ser\  ice,  but  I  would  not  mind  returning  lo 
Vietnam.  '  he  .said. 


Soldier  Scores  Aniiw.,r  "Trash" 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CM-IF'  RNIA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T/rjrsdat/.  Fcbruarij  1.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Spo.nker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinu  article  from 
the  Dallas,  Tex..  TimvS  Herald  of  Jan- 
uary 29.  iy63: 
Texans  \t  W\r  S<ii.DiEP.  Scores  .Antiwar 
Trash  ' 

GIs  tn  Vietnam  would  'feel  a  lot  better  If 
they  didn't  have  to  listen  to  all  that  trash 
about  anti-war  demonstrations,  picketing 
and  this  be  kind  to  Vietnam  stulT'  '  says  a 
Texan  at  war. 

Lawrence  Edwnrd  Hawkins,  who  recently 
spent  a  short  leave  at  Ids  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  home,  called  news  of  anti-war  demon- 
strations "the  greatest  demoralizer"  to  US. 
military  personnel  m  VuLnam. 

Hawkins'  father  Is  Edmburg  Mayor  Lloyd, 
Hawkins,  a  radio  station  executive.  Hawkins 
had  spent  about  sf^ven  months  In  Vietnam 
as  a  crew  member  ol  iii  LST  assigned  to  fur- 
nish supplies  to  the  troops  in  combat  areas. 
We  come  Iro.ni  the  Gulf,  go  up  the  river, 
and  there  Is  a  landing  on  I  he  beach  where  we 
unload  food  and  .immunltlon.  '  Hawkins  said. 
Another  job  handled  by  the  LST  is  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  food  .ind  ammunition  to  the 
Viet  Cong. 

"We  do  this  by  inapectmg  their  .s.impans 
and  checking  to  see  that  they  are  not  carry- 
ing any  lood  supplies  and  ammunition,  "  he 
.said. 

The  LST  Hawkins  'S  \  jl-;r"tl  '.o  freque-  t'y 
comes  under  fire  from  the  Viet  Cong  as  they 
make  their  way  to  the  landing  place,  he  said. 

The  w.ir  m  Vietnam  is  more  than  whit  the 
American  people  hear  and  reiid  about,  says 
Hawkins. 

once  a  Marine  patrol  went  nut  and  seven 
American  soldiers  were  killed  Aocut  a  month 
later  I  recer.ed  a  new!-;i.iper  whlci  carried 
the  suiry  on  the  incident  und  It  f."ld  V  tre 
hud  been  three  casualties."  Ha  v.  kins  said. 


Wrshington,   D.C.,  Asks   Indianapo!is 
Women  for  Help 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INOIAMA 
IN   ntE  HOUt.E  OF  IiEPREoENT.\TIVES 

Thurfidav.  February  1.  1968 

Mr  BH.W  Mr  .Sii^aker.  the  women  of 
Washing  Ion.  DC.  have  turned  to  the 
women  of  Indiannpol's.  Ind  .  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  combatinc  the  frinht- 
fiil  Clime  rate  in  our  Nation '.s  Capital 

Tne  Iiulianapoi'.s  aiiticnmo  cru~ado. 
uiulcr  the  direction  of  Mf  Marcarrt 
Moore,  his  become  knov.-n  nationwid? 
for  its  work  :n  mobiliziiu:  .')0.000  wdinc;; 
volimteers  in  the  flcht  imainst  crime.  The 
followins  article  fiom  the  Wa.'^hin•4ton 
Post.  Fcbraary  1.  1968.  tells  the  .stor>'; 
Fear  Tt-IGCERS  Women  .s  Ci.i  t.? 
(By  Mary  Wlejers) 

Because  they  arc  afraid  to  go  out  .  t  nleht. 
afraid  of  having  their  purse  snatched  dur- 
ing the  diy.  and.  bernure  ihcy  are  tired  rf 
fear,  women'.s  clubs  of  Washington  met  last 
nlcht  to  plan  an  ..ntl-crlme  crusade. 

T!ie  dinner  meeting  at  the  National 
Lawyers'  CKib.  attended  by  representatives  of 
19  be.  women's  nrgnnlzations.  was  called  bv 
the  D.C.  State  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women. 

Marc-iret  Hicks  Williams,  a  BPW  D  C.  State 
Pedcratirn  \  Ice  president  who  originated  the 
crime  crusade  Idea,  led  the  meeting  and  sug- 
gested to  the  women  that  they  pattern  their 
approach  on  the  successful  women's  crusade 
r.riilnst  crime  Initiated  by  Margaret  Moore  m 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Moore,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  now 
Inf^-moiis  Jan.  19  Wwmen  Doers  luncheon 
(interrupted  by  Eartha  Kitt)  r-.t  the  White 
House,  has  ..greed  to  come  to  Washington 
and  help  launch  the  crusade  here. 

Mrs.  Williams  explained  that  the  Indian- 
apolis crusade  begin  when  ."^O  indisnant  wo- 
men got  together  to  discuss  crime  .Uter  the 
murder  of  a  90-year-old  woman  p.svchologlst 
by  a  boy  who  was  trying  to  take  her  purse. 
Nov/  more  than  50.000  Indianapolis  women 
volunteers  .:rc  involved  In  the  antlcrlme  pro- 
gram, 

■  Four  years  later  the  total  crime  w.-.s  down 
2.2  per  cent.  -Arrests  were  up.  muggings  and 
criminal  assaults  were  down"  .ind  of  4000 
school  drop-outs  2000  .ire  back  m  school  be- 
cause of  the  Indianapolis  women,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liitms  told  the  group. 

the  explained  that  the  Indianapolis 
women  got  no  Federal  funds  and  would  re- 
fuse gr.tnls  if  offered.  '  Tliere  is  now  no  con- 
stitution, no  budget,  no  general  meetlng.<!.  no 
membership  list."  Mrs.  WilUams  said. 

Instead  the  women  took  on  such  projects 
as: 

Court  Watching — 3000  women  sat  In  on 
70.000  --.xses  to  check  rin  the  judges,  the  at- 
lor.'^eys  and  the  tvpes  of  cases  being  heard 

Dark  Streets — the  women  lobbied  for  0000 
new  street  lights  und  crime  dropped  3j  per 
cent  m  the  once  dark  areas. 

Inform  Youth  of  the  Law — tl-.cy  translated 
I.Kltana  sl.itutes  into  laymen's  hmguage  so 
minors  CLUld  underatmd  them  and  distr.b- 
iited  tlie  b:>3klet  to  tcliools. 


Fehruarn  L   I'-'^^S 

Mrs  Williams  told  the  DC,  women  they 
need  not  copy  the  Indianapolis  methods,  but 
I  ould  use  them  for  Idea.-;, 

Then  .she  ciUled  for  suggestions  from  the 
I  lub  represenUitlves, 

Hie    women    were    hesitant    at    first,    but 
tiually  personal  experiences,  accompanied  by 
iiggestlon.'i.  begi'.n  t^i  How. 

Maurlne  Abernathv  of  the  Women's  Bar 
\s.soclatlon  said.  "I'm  getting  to  the  point 
where  I  don't  drive  my  car.  because  I  can't 
p.rk  teafelv  when  1  come  home  at  night. 

She  called  for  tighter  laws  on  confesslcns 
and  an  end  to     protecting  the  criminal." 

Genevieve  Valentine,  representing  the 
Century  Club  said.  We  were  horrified  when 
one  of  our  members- a  Mrs.  Mosby  was 
murdered"  and  t"ld  how  the  women  then  got 
together  to  lorm  PAAC  the  Protective  Ac- 
tion .\gainst  Crime  group  which  tried  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  police  and  the 
community. 

"One  inspector  told  us  the  police  could  do 
more  if  we  kept  the  NAACP  out  of  it."  she 
said  '.So  I  think  there  :s  room  for  under- 
standing on  both  sides." 

•Hie  women  agreed  to  set  up  a  day  work- 
hop   .soc^n   with   Mrs.   Moi-.re   and   to  compile 
m.iteria;    on    nil    the    areas    they    could    look 
into. 


A  Democrat  Digests  the  Slate  of  the 
Union  Message 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    I.OrlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tliur,'~dav.  febntary  1.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Sj^eakcr.  our  home- 
town iolk?.  in  the  lournalism  field  seldom 
s.et  as  much  coverafic  as  the  big  boys  even 
thoush  they  show  more  commonsense 
and  write  columns  also. 

Mr.  Bpn  Garris.  a  disabled  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  and  a  Democrat,  writes  a 
regular  column  called  Hooks  and  Shells. 
Usually  ole  Ben  .sticks  to  sports,  but  this 
week  he  blew  up  on  politics. 

I  thoucht  some  ol  our  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  political  savvy  of  the 
hometown  folks,  so  ^  include  Ben's  col- 
umn followinti  my  remarks: 

HOOKS    AND    SHELLS 

I  suppose  most  of  you  heard  President 
Johnson  belabor  the  obvious  last  week  in 
his  state  ol  the  Union  message  to  Congress. 
At  least,  vou  heard  some  of  it  until  the  whole 
thing  became  so  boring  you  turned  olf  the  TV 
and  put  a  record  on  the  stereo. 

That  speech  lut  ,t  new  low  in  llatness.  You 
could  tell  it.  too,  when  the  people  didn't 
cheer  but  once  like  they  really  meant  it,  and 
that  when  the  curbing  of  crime  was  men- 
tioned. The  rest  of  the  time  they  were  as 
enthusiastic  as  labor  leaders  at  a  business- 
men's luncheon,  LBJ  wasn't  even  enthusias- 
tic himself.  Had  a  hangdog  look  to  him.  like 
a  "hard  shell"  Baptist  '.vith  a  hangover.  You 
Know,  iceling  had,  but  knowing  he  would 
do  It  again, 

Gencrall'.-.  one  of  these  state  of  the  Union 
niessaces  is  full  of  goodies  for  everybody,  and 
is  t-i!ll  of  nneme  praise  for  the  party  that 
l-.appens  to  be  m  the  saddle.  This  time,  John- 
son sounded  like  he  wanted  to  apologize  for 
something,  but  cither  didnt  get  around  to  It 
or  (■idii't  know  where  to  start. 

First,  we  will  take  the  crime  thing.  Now, 
c'.  crybody,  except  the  criminal,  is  against 
cruv.e.  All  of  us  know  that  the  crime  rate  Is 
exploding  faster  than  the  birth  rate.  Also,  all 
of  us  know  that  it  will  have  to  be  stopped 
soon  or  everybody  will  have  to  start  wearing  a 
6-gun  like  the  people  in  the  old  West. 
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What  did  L.B.J,  l.-ive  to  oirer"  Nothins. 
reallv  He  cried  and  moaned  about  the  prob- 
lem but  the  best  he  had  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  WHS  otTerlng  to  pour  a  few  bucks  of 
Federal  money  into  the  police  departments, 
which  is  conslderablv  less  than  an  i.cccptahle 
solution.  It  is  almost  rertiin  thai  with  Uil.s 
Federal  money  would  c<  na-  little  Federal 
men-  at  first,  snooping  and  niaknii;  'reporls' 
to  the  U,S,  Attorney  General,  and  then,  dic- 
tating to  the  local  cops. 

It    is    also    typical    lliat    J.  hnson    did    not 
even  mention  one  of  the  real  leasons  lor  this 
.surge  in  criminal  activity,  whi.-h  i^  tlie  series 
(  f  almost  unbelievably  naive  and  permissive 
dpr-isions  handed  down  bv  a  supreme  Court 
p>cked    with   Kennedy.   LBJ.   and   "Ike"   lib- 
erals   I  Give  the  polue  a  little  Fciieral  money, 
but  tie  their  hands  with  the  Federal  courts. i 
Then     there    was    the    ever-present    tiling 
■ibout  "negotiation"  in  Viet  Nam.  Again,  the 
iresident  paid  homage  to  the  liberal  element 
m  ihis  land.  Again,  he  ".  tands  ready"  to  ne- 
gotiate   with    anybody,    anywhere,    anytime. 
Apparently,  this  Administration  learned  lit- 
tle from  the  hard  lessons  of  Korea.   If   :  ou 
remember   there,   there   was   a   hue   and   cry 
lor    -negotiated"  peace.  The  pressure  became 
great-    and,    sure    enough,    negoti.itions    be- 
-in    They  went  on  for  more  than  two  vears 
before  a  meaningful  cease-tire,  and  are  .still 
going  on  today.  Not  only  that,  but  more  ihau 
50    percent   of    all    U.S.    soldier.^-    killed    were 
killed  after  negotiations  started.  No  one  has 
ever  done  anything  but  lose  when  they   sat 
down  to  talk  with  a  Communist. 

Johnson  also  mentioned  his  big  program  of 
house-building- -at  our  expense.  He  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  the  budget  he  is  work- 
ing on  this  year  is  the  highest  ever,  but  that 
he  is  not  willing  to  cut  his  domestic  .pend- 
ing program.  Here  is  probably  why  he  did  not 
mention  money;  . 

The  "regular"  budget  durinc  Kennedy  s 
1  i-t  year  in  office  was  about  92-bill:on.  John- 
son's budget  this  vear,  .six  years  later,  is  over 
147-binion— a  budget  that  is  up  60  percent  in 
just  six  vears. 

'I  he  --cash"  budget,  which  gives  a  much 
truer  picture  of  what  the  n.itlon  spends  each 
year-  188-billion',  0  years  ago.  n3-billion— 
up  a  whopping  65  percent.  Non-military 
spending  I  that  includes  those  "sugarplum 
m-ograms  that  we  arc  saddled  with)  is  up  by 
48-billion,  which  is  15  percent  up.  Remember 
now  vou  and  I  who  hold  jobs  pay  lor  .lU 
this  Do  you  think  you  are  being  represented 
correctly  at  the  national  I'-'.el  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party? 
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the  veteran  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
rural  and  urban  America  today.  I  believe 
veterans  will  respond  to  this  challenge. 

I  .salute  the  President'b  endeavor  to 
close  the  cominunications  gap  by  estab- 
lishini;  U.S.  veterans  assistance  centers 
in  maior  cities.  At  the  center.s  a  veteran 
will  be  made  aware  ot  the  programs 
available  to  him:  he  will  be  able  to 
choose  among  them,  and  ht  will  receive 
the  help  he  needs  when  he  needs  it. 

I  inU-nd  to  do  my  part  m  behalf  of 
the  men  who  iiave  done— and  are  do- 
ing—.so  much  in  behalf  of  our  country. 
I  a-rpc  my  colleagues  to  do  the  .same. 


How  'Bout  Dat 


The    President's    Program    for    Veterans 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1968 
Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  in  his  .special 
message  to  Congress  on  veterans  affairs. 
every  American  can  take  pride  in  what 
is  being  done  for  the  veteran,  and  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  servicemen.  But  these  needs 
are  changing  so  the  President's  latest 
request  and  action  are  designed  "to  con- 
tinue and  bring  up  to  date  our  efforts 
to  help  the  veteran  and  his  family." 

I  further  believe  some  of  the  proposals 
will  help  our  country  in  our  search  for 
domestic  tranquillity. 

I  admire  the  thought  that  has  gone 
into  the  proposals.  I  am  excited  by  the 
idea  of  the  Veterans  in  the  Public  Service 
Act    which  will  channel  the  talents  of 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tlmrsdap.  February  1.  1968 
Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Ipave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wi.sh  to  include  a  most  unusual 
editorial  commentary  carried  in  the 
January  13  edition  of  the  South  Subur- 
ban News.  This  newspaiicr  de.-=cnbes  it- 
self as  the  larce.st  Negro-oriented  weekly 
circulated  in  the  Chicago  area.  It  has 
attracted  con.siderable  attention  through 
its  provocative  and  challenging  editorial 
commentarv.  A  most  unusual  feature  of 
the  South  Suburban  News  is  a  column 
written  under  the  pseudonym  Ignor 
Ramus.  This  particular  coinmentary 
covers  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  a  most  imaginative  mannor. 

The  column  follows: 
Ii-s    Time    We   Get    Hip   to    Hanooi-ts   MKb 
GEO  I  Orfi-l  Easy  Out  i  —How  'Bor  r  Dat 

I  B,-  IgDor  Ramus) 
I  thinks.  Brothers  and  Sisters,  it  l>o  al>iUt 
time   we  be  getting  hip  to  these  hand   out 
out'it.s  what  we  g<jt  going  lor  us  these  t^ays— 
v'ali  knows  the  ones  I  mean- Ihem  what  be 
:.o  phonv  thev  make  a  three-dollar  bill    ook 
legit    and    pets    ihcvselves    known    by    they 
initials  and  what  lx>  funded  by  Me  gm-er..- 
ment     Yeah,   Take    for   iniiU.nce   that   GEO, 
Yeah     If   vou   don't    take    'cm    il   sure    ain  t 
'cause  mv'permirsion  be  lacking  'cause  any- 
body what  want.s  'em  has  that   in  full,  yoti 
better   know   it,   I   got   m.xed   up   v.fth   that 
bunch    of    nobod-.es    when    ihey    first    come 
around  talking  'bout  this  be  something  new 
■md  of  real  benetil  and  this  be  the  iirst  pro- 
gram what  be  gonna  engage  the  lolks,  ano  i 
does  mean  us  what  been  tangled  up  witji  .,i. 
root,s  of  the  gras.s.  m  what  they  vowed  wa.s 
a  meaningful  way.  you  dig''  Yeah,  well  like 
'you  kno'*-:  anybody  go  for  that.  especi.aJiy  .. 
Ihev  be  a  Uttle  strained  m  they  bram.s  from 
having    to    keep    they    thinking    up    tighi. 
outta'sight    and    i'lOt    able    to    afToid    to   oo 
nothing  but  right  all  the  time  and  I  l.no.. 
all  oi  x'n  pick  up  fast  on  that.  Yean.  Me.i-i- 
ing  like  right  be  what  you  can  get  by  v^-  h 
'o  'he  right  person  at  the  right  time  which 
be  'any   time   vou   needs   somepin'   which   in 
mv   case  be  ail  the  time,  you   hip  to   that: 
Yeah.    That's    how    I    decided    to    g've    that 
bunch    the   benelir    of    my    sup-r;o:'    t--i.erts. 

I  "smelled  a  whole  boocoo  of  rats  wl.en^  I 
.seed  all  '.hem  anvthmc  but  grass  roots  look- 
ing folks  running  'round  in  the  neighbor- 
kcKKis  trying  t^  act  natural  and  -.-ith  it  aiid 
all  like  that  but  since  t,here  l^e  certain  .o...^ 
what  I  don't  tiut  i:othing  by  I  lUst  .o,u 
mvself  I  done  -mcUed  so  many  rats   m  my 
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everyday  oarryln  dh  that  it  were  ii^.t  anything 
but  my  im*«{i"*ii>J"  tiiat  '.hu  p<ui3el  nf  rau 
not  only  t>«  funny  t>ut  dead  and  too  damned 
onery  to  lay  down  and  let  somebody  cover 
'em  vip-  you  kitow  wh.it  I  mean'  Ye:ili  That 
what  I  Wild  myself  and  that  how  I  become  a 
community  representative  with  the  OtBce  of 
Econofnic  Opportunity  which  didn't  last  long 
as  It  takes  to  pronounce  the  above  mentl<ined 
title  what  they  bestowed  on  me  what  I 
shoulda  knowed  was  t»>o  long  and  impressive 
•«iunding  to  mean  a  thing — you  know  it  too? 
Y^-.ih 

First  thitii?  I  noticed  .'trmige  was  that 
here  be  a  Job  paying  money,  looking  for  me 
instead  of  me  looking  for  it.  !\  past  time 
what  I  ain't  allowed  myself  the  luxury  of 
since  I  got  hip  to  the  American  ideal  of 
work  hard  and  get  a  good  education  and 
then  work  hard  some  more  on  whatever  Job 
you  gets  not  l>ecause  of  hut  in  spite  of  that 
education  so  you  have  enough  money  to 
pay  for  your  ulcers  it  .some  psychiatric  at- 
tention whichever  one  you  chooses  as  your 
thing,  you  know  Yeah  Well,  the  thought 
did  come  to  me  that  ,iny  money  coming  from 
the  governinent  ie  nn  own  money  which  X 
done  paid'  in  to  that  sinking  fund  just  by 
U\'lng  in  This  country  cause  anybody  what's 
got  certain  hablt-s  lik..'  eating,  sleeping  and 
y'ill  know  what  else  h.ia  been  paying  some 
kliula  tax  no  matter  what  condition  they  bt 
takin<  .'.ire  uf  these  habits  under  and 
furthermore,  m  the  communities  where  they 
bo  I.x-atlng  these  OEO  (orful  e;isy  out) 
places  the  people  be  black  and  "hey  being 
paying  additional  taxes  for  that  privilege, 
you  hip'  Yeah.  That  thought  come  to  me 
and  another  one  like  It  which  t>e  that  the 
goveriunent  done  promised  black  people 
forty  acres  and  a  mule  :>ome  quite  a  lew 
years  ago  and  I  kinda  hoped  maybe  this  be 
they  way  of  making  good  .in  .^omepln'  what's 
done  been  owing  and  got  a  whole  lotta  past 
due  notes  attached  to  It — you  know?  Yeah 
Like  maybe  the  way  the  world  loc'klng  ul 
this  country  these  days  the  government 
couldn  t  affC'rd  to  come  right  out  and  say 
they  done  been  dealing  with  a  deck  of  cards 
with  notched  edges  but  they  could  give  you 
sometlilng  f'>r  nothing  especially  when  It 
were  coming  oxit  of  your  own  pocket,  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

Well,  I  be  .\merlc<in,  too,  .ind  I  flgger  to 
go  'long  with  that  especially  since  It  seem 
all  they  want  me  to  do  :s  help  them  identify 
with  the  folks  since  the  directors,  supervisors 
and  counselors  don't  know  the  conununlty 
too  well  and  Just  might  get  not  only  hurt  but 
wasted  if  they  starts  messing  with  one  of  the 
brothers  or  sisters  what  got  &  good  thing 
going  and  got  ulterior  motives  for  keeping 
It  that  way— I  knows  y  all  understands  me 
so  I  wont  go  Into  no  details  in  that  Ynu  see. 
I  aggered  mv  good  thing  be  -lo  solid  I  could 
handle  something  like  what  they  talking 
about  in  my  spare  time  cause  mixing  with 
the  people  be  my  game  ,ind  all  that  be  good, 
too  But.  and  this  be  why  I's  an  ex-repre- 
sentatlve — them  bunch  of  Intellectual  mis- 
fits wasn't  doing  nothing  but  paying  me  a 
pittance  of  my  own  money  to  spy  on  my  own 
folks  and  come  back  and  give  them  some 
Information  «o  they  could  write  up  a  bunch 
of  reports  full  of  false  and  frone  statistics 
which  wouldn't  make  ?ense  less  It  be  to 
somebody  what  sick  with  superiority  fever 
who  believe  they  doing  something  for  hu- 
manity and  all  they  be  doing  Is  drawing  a 
big  salary  oila  information  supplied  by  the 
community  representative  which  be  'bout 
the  coldest  stuff  :n  the  world.  Earl  and  I  ain  t 
lyin'  Yeah.  Soon's  I  pick  up  on  what  the 
deal  were  and  who  was  benefiting  what  I.  uh. 
well,  what  you  might  say  if  you  wanna,  re- 
signed but  not  before  I  gets  myself  together 
and  lays  some  real  lowdown  bad  mouth  on 
them  folks  which  left  no  doubt  In  any  of 
they  minds  that  this  whole  system  which  give 
birth  to  them  shuckla'  and  Jlvln'  organiza- 
tions set  up  to  keep  the  foots  of  one  set  of 
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fiilks  on  the  necks  of  another  set  of  folks  be 
outta  style,  therefore  no  good,  no  matter 
what  ktnda  name  or  initials  they  puts  on 
theyselfs.  Yeah  You  see  m  my  c.iae  they 
happened  lo  got  hold  to  somebody  what 
Invented  that  game  and  ain't  got  no  klnda 
nevermind  'bout  putting  It  In  the  wind  so 
my  sisters  and  brothers  what  be  In  the  same 
boat  with  me  can  help  them  folks  get  they- 
selfs some  healing,  you  dig''  Yeah.  Maybe 
that  be  the  reason  I  don't  hear  so  much 
bout  them  folks  like  I  use  to  and  uU  that 
be  good  for  true,  you  know.  Hugh'"  Now. 
how    bout  d..t ' 
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Instinct  for  Victory  Is  Needed 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  196S 

Mr.  HOSMFR  Mr  Speaker.  Coi'ley 
new.<;pai)er.'<  m  Califcimia  ;ind  Illinoi.s  to- 
day arc  carryint;  the  following  editorial 
which  I  roniinend  to  the  attention  of 
tlie  Congress: 

I.NsTiNi  T  ton  ViLronv  Is  Nlcoed 

Is  there  .tn  .\mencnn  whose  blood  Ls  not 
boiling  today.  Who  does  not  think  that 
American  honor  has  been  demeaned? 

Several  weeks  .igo  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  said  the  .illles  were 
winning  the  wax  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  contempt  .and  response 
w.vs  instantaneous  .vnd  unmLstakeable  Puny, 
primitive  North  Korea,  with  no  navy  worthy 
of  the  name,  captured  a  highly  important 
vessel  of  the  United  Stntes  and  Is  holding 
the  crew  and  ship  while  we  impotently  dance 
the  diplomatic  minuet 

Only  a  few  .^me^lcan  »hlps  have  been 
captured  In  history — none  during  the  major 
world  wars.  And  in  each  case  the  United 
St:itc's'  retaliation  was  swift  and  sure  and 
efTective  to  prevent  future  [«racy. 

Now  m  another  direct  slap  at  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  nation,  plainly  labelled  as  such 
bx  the  enemy,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
launched  their  biggest  offensive  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  .\sia  on  two  battlefronts — the 
countryside  and  the  rlUes 

They  attacked  the  headquarters  of  the 
military  cortunander  in  Vletn.Tjn.  They  be- 
seiged  our  embassy  In  .Saigon  for  six  hours 
and  sent  Ambufsador  Ellsworth  Bunker  into 
hiding.  They  attacked  billets  lor  military 
men.  killed  military  .-vnd  civilians  in  the 
streets  -"if  all  major  cities  in  South  Vietnam: 
destroyed  rmlllons  of  dollars  worth  of  air- 
cr.alt.  attacked  the  Presidential  Palace  and 
raised  the  North  Vietnamese  Hag  in  key  .Txeas. 

Por  years  our  military  men  have  been  ask- 
ing for  the  go  aiiend  signal  in  Vietnam  to 
fight  the  war  in  the  military  fashion  they 
know  will  bring  .-sure  victory.  We  have  the 
ixiwer  'o  do  the  commanders  to  direct  It  and 
the  resources  to  support  it. 

The  determination  to  win  our  wars  Is 
woven  into  the  tradition  of  America  We  lost 
11  in  Korea  in  1953.  not  on  the  battlefield  but 
at  'he  diplomatic  tables  where  the  peace 
WU.S  liaif  concluded. 

We  paid  the  price  of  that  .ipijeasemeiu  In 
the  capture  of  the  USS  Pufbio  by  North 
Korea  which  Citn  be  Interpreted  .ls  one  of  the 
reasons  for  Inteoslflcallon  of  Communist  ag- 
gression today  in  South  Vietnam 

Unless  we  alter  the  restraint  policy  on  the 
nuliiary  we  will  pay  a  fax  greater  price.  Al- 
re-ad>  the  piieiflcatlon  program  for  the  coun- 
tryside has  been  Inestimably  lengthened  by 
the  Viet  Cong  attacks  in  the  cities.  What 
farmer  can  believe  he  Is  saie  from  terrorism 
when  his  cousin  In  the  cJty  is  not? 

We  will  now  have  a  J'arder  time  convincing 
our  allies  thai   we  .tre  not  tKJgged  down  in- 


terminably in  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of  cur 
other  world  responsibilities. 

How  will  we  be  able  to  convince  the  world 
we  are  winning  when  our  own  embassy  In 
Saigon  Is  beeelged''  .^nd  think  of  the  prop- 
aganda Ho  Chi  Minh  now  is  beaming  ,it 
Communist  revolutionaries. 

Tills,  however.  Is  not  the  lime  to  cry  over 
.''pllt  milk.  It  Is  lime  for  men  in  government 
with  the  attitudes  of  Washington.  Lincoln. 
Stephen  Decatur,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
John  Paul  Jones 

This  Is  the  time  for  men  with  the  Instinct 
for  \1ctory.  the  courage  to  do  what  must  be 
done  by  ourselves  tor  ourselves  .md  for  men 
of  wisdom  who  will  listen  lo  the  military 
commanders  who  have  been  saying  all  along 
how  best  LO  do  it 


"Business     and     the     Urban    Crisis" — A 
McGraw-Hill  Special  Report 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

I.N    niE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTAnVES 

Tliursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  I3R.\DEMAS   Mr.  Sjx'akcr,  one  of 

the  rno.st  oiicoura'-:inE:  de\elopmcnts  in 
our  country  today  is  the  awakened  in- 
terest of  .American  bu.smes.s  and  indu.s- 
trial  leader.s  in  lielpins  attack  the  many 
problems  that  afflict  our  towns  and  cities. 

I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  announce- 
ment by  President  John.son  last  week  uf 
the  formation  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Busine.s.smcn,  headed  by  Henry  Ford 
II.  which  is  aimed  at  mobilizing  the  tal- 
ent and  re.«ourcc.^.  of  bu.'-incss  and  indus- 
try in  an  effort  to  .-olve  the  probems  of 
hard-core  unemployment  in  our  major 
cities. 

Another  outstanding  demonstration  of 
this  new  interest  is  the  publication  thn 
month  of  a  special  report.  "Bu.'^incss  and 
the  Urban  Crisis."  by  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lications. 

This  McGraw  Hill  .'special  report  pro- 
vides an  excellent  .nummary  both  of  the 
problems  facing  urban  America  and  the 
lX)sitive  resix>n.se  bemu  made  by  .some 
segments  of  American  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
report  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Blsiness    and    the    Urb.an    Cnisis 
Absolutely   terrifying    No   wonder   people 
not.'" 

So  said  William  Day.  president  of  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone,  looking  over  the  ghettos  in 
Detroit  after  last  summer's  riots. 

BUI  Day  said  it  well.  The  urban  ghettos 
are  terrifying — in  Detroit  and  m  dozens  of 
other  cities  And  until  positive  steps  are  tak- 
en to  solve  the  ghetto  problem,  this  country 
of  ours  faces  social  and  economic  chaos. 

And  unless  business  takes  the  lead -now — 
the  problem  will  not  be  solved 

Yet  what  business  can  do  is  neither  easy 
nor  immediately  clear.  The  problem  of  the 
cities  is  complex,  of  long  duration,  and  made 
up  of  issues  that  range  from  lack  of  Jobs  to 
bad  housing,  from  faulty  education  to  Inad- 
equate police  protection. 

In  some  areas  of  the  problem,  business  h,is 
already  made  a  fine  start  In  others,  tliere 
still  are  only  glimmers  of  what  cm  be  done. 

This  special  report,  distributed  through 
McGraw-Hill  publications  to  their  millions 
of  business  and  professional  reader:,  focuses 
on  what  must  be  done  in  the  three  most 
critical  areas:  Jobs,  housing,  and  education. 
It  was  written  by  a  task  force  of  McOraw- 
Hlll  editors,  drawing  upon   the  editorial  re-r 
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sources  of  our  44  business  pubUcatlons  and 
19  U  S  news  bureaus. 

We  believe  we  are  especially  qualified  to 
gather,  edit,  and  disseminate  vital  informa- 
tion on  this  subjecl^-what  companies  and 
industries  have  done,  are  doing,  plan  to  do. 
Hence  this  report  We  hope  to  convey  some 
of  our  own  feelings  about  the  terrible  ur- 
eency  for  action,  and  thus  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  other  business  organizations  to 
do  what  each  is  best  qualified  to  do. 

We  would  like  to  hear  of  action  your  com- 
pany has  t  iken  or  plans  to  take.  We  shall 
conl.nue  our  reporting  on  this  subject,  and 
we  offer  the  cdllorlal  pages  of  all  our  publi- 
cations tus  a  forum  for  the  cxchanpe  of  con- 
structive thinking  on  this  mafslve  problem 
we  share. 

We  all  face  this  urban  crisis  together;  to- 
gether we  nuist  solve  It. 
Sincerelv, 

Joseph    H.    Allen. 
President.  McGrau-Hill  Publications. 


THE  PROBLEM 

In  the  u-ake  of  riots  that  focus  attention 
on  the  angry  frustrations  of  America's  slum 
(iuclli'rt.  bu.'iincf.-i  faces  ii  choice:  Let  the 
anger  take  its  course,  or  act  note  to  relieve 
it.  For  rational  inen.  that's  no  choice  at 
(ii: 

If  \ou  r..ts  c:>.ut  do  it.  it's  never  going  to 
get  done." 

The  speaker:  Pr::uk  Ditto,  a  Black  militant 
leader  in  Detroit. 

rhe  cats:  a  n"oup  of  Detroit  businessmen 
who  visited  Ditto's  Voice  (.1  Independence 
headquarters   after   1 -ist   sunmier's   nols. 

•■Tlic  (lovcrnment  can't  lick  this  i)roblem." 
Ditto  added.     So   business   has   to." 

Of  course,  business  has  to  do  nothiug  of 
the  port.  What's  more,  no  one— business  in- 
cluded— can  expect  to  come  up  with  a  swUt 
cure  for  the  UI:j  thai  pla«uc  the  cities. 

But.  if  only  for  inlelligently  selfish  rea- 
sons. bufiines.-men  cant  allord  lo  ignore  ihe 
urban  crisis.  Here's  why  : 

II  -.idu  -.gncrc  fir  cri^i-'.  :  o  cKC  else  may  be 
able  to  cool  the  anger  that  boils  up  in  riots. 
So  l-u-  at  leaot.  no  one  eise  has  gotten  more 
than  token  results— not  the  trcvcrnmcnt.  not 
.he  labor  unions,  not  the  churches,  and 
not  the  civic  orgauizalions. 

Make  i.o  miiilake— the  nols  ue  not  yet 
revoluuonary.  nor  do  they  involve  more 
than  a  tiny  fracuon  ut  the  Negro  popula- 
tion. 'Hiey  are  signihcant  only  as  a  headllne- 
prabbin^:  s-.vmbol  that  focuses  attention  on 
the  reseuimenl  felt  by  Negroes,  now  11' 
of  the  nation's  population.  The  real  problem 
is  not  the  riots  but  the  frustration  that 
generates  ihcm. 

That  frusixation  often  explodes  in  rioting 
iust  when  cohdiuons  ;;re  improving.  Reason: 
Deprived  people  feel  most  frustrated  when 
their  hopes  and  expectations  h.ivc  b-jcr.  raised 
Lut  !:ot  CQmplet<:iy  Eati.»icd, 

Detroit  was  a  case  in  poa.t.  Its  poverty 
nrogranii;  were  held  up  '-s  models.  Its  mayor 
and  police  chief  were  sympaihef.c  to  Negroes. 
Detroit,  in  short,  seemed  well  on  its  way 
to  avoiding  racial  outbreaks.  Yet  Detroit 
was    wracked    by    I967's    worst    not. 

If  you  ignoc  the  crisis,  slums  could  siphon 
oti  more  and  more  of  your  profits.  Slums  are  a 
luxury  few  cities  can  afford,  and  much  of 
what  they  cost  is  paid  by  taxes  on  business. 
Deterioration  of  the  cities  speeds  up  the  flight 
of  middle-  or.d  r.ppcr-income  families  (and 
some  industries)  to  the  suburbs.  Result:  Tax 
bases  are  reduced,  retail  trade  slumps,  and  an 
increasing  share  of  ihe  tax  burden  falls  on 
business. 

New  York  City'F  annual  slum  bill,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  $3.2  billion.  Welfare  alone  costs  $1.5 
billion-  $1  billion  in  federal  and  state  funds, 
plus  $500  million  raised  by  the  city.  To  that, 
add  a  *1  7-billion  subsidy  in  the  taxes  the 
slums  don't  pay.  the  extra  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection they  require,  and  the  social  and 
he.illh  problems  they  create. 

But  even  that  huge  ouUay  Isn't  doing  the 
job.  Right  now,  according  to  the  New  York 
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Regional  Planning  Assn..  the  cily  needs  .an- 
other $1.1  billion— $300  million  lor  educaUiiR 
slum  children,  plus  $800  million  for  a  host  of 
poverty  services.  ,   „    ..  , 

Is  New  York  an  isolated  example?  Not 
really  It  is  simply  an  advanced  case  of  what 
many  other  cities  could  cxpcncnce  in  less 
than  a  decade. 

;/  you  ignore  the  c-isis  you  may  be  over- 
looking a  big  potential  market.  1  l.e  city  has 
always  been  a  social  and  ec-'nomic  necessity 
lor  businessmen.  Markets  thrive  in  healthy 
cities,  waste  away  in  sick  ones. 

If  today's  sick  cities  can  be  cured  if  t:h'tto 
dweUers  can  be  better  housed,  hc-ttcr  edu- 
cated, and,  above  all.  better  employed  new 
and  proiitable  markets  will  open  up  l.r  l^usi- 

nf'=s. 

L\cn  trie  \ery  process  of  saving  the  eii.os 
creates  opportunities  for  some  industries- 
construction,  lor  example  Btiween  now  and 
the  year  2000  the  city  fihetcos  will  i.ced  lome 
10  niiUion  new  dwelling  units,  :Co  matter  who 
builds  these  units- pnvate  operators  or  pub- 
lic ruthorlties— thDV  will  add  up  to  8-'200  hil- 
llon  in  today's  dollars  m  new  business  lor  t.c- 
velopers,  contractors,  and  buildmc-produci 
manufacturers. 

What's  needed  to  open  tip  '.his  huge  mar- 
ket to  begin  cutting  the  Iiiph  ccsl  of  slums. 
and  to  cool  the  ancrer  that  boils  up  m  nols 
is  xo  break  down  the  l.arners  that  ir:-,p 
Negroes  in  the  ghettos. 

Slums,  of  course,  have  always  been  .a  fact 

oi   U  S    life    The   rur.il  and  immigrant  poor 

movcdm.  found  jobs  ,  .speciallv  ii.  unskilled 

and  senTiskiUod  hcldsi.  .md  then  moved  up 

the  economic  ladder.  Net  so  today.  Nav,-  t..c 

poor   (mostly  non-whiles)   still  move  in.  but 

ihafsnsfaras  thevc.m  go.  ^   ,,,  ■-, 

Why''  What  traps  the  Negro  m  l;ic  ghetto. 

One   barrier— l>oth   a   cause   and   a   resuli   ol 

the  problem — stands  out:  . 

Tre    income    (jap    between    this    cou.ilr:/ s 

tvhUes  and   non-vnitcs  is  indc  and  gct.mg 

icnier    Todav.  in  the  midst  of  general  pros- 

oeritv     over    30    million    Amencans    live    in 

poverty   (family  incomes  under  e3.r30)     and 

.'most  30   nullion   more   live   in   depn^at.ou 

(Incomes    from    $3,130    to    ^5.000).    Rough  y 

h.aU  of  each   group   is  clustered   in   the   ci.,. 

slums. 

To  be  sure,  slum  dwclLirs  i.-comcs  .ir^. 
risirg— but  not  at  tne  ^ame  pace  as  the  in- 
comes of  everyone  else.  And  in  the  worst 
slums,  incomes  are  aoluaily  falling.  1. 1  -N-Av 
York's  central  Harlem,  lor  instance,  the  .iver- 
Igedropped  from  $3.!.97  m  19G0  lo  $3,907  m 
1966.  Meanwhile,  consumer  pnces  m  ..ic  -vjw 
York  metropohtan  area  rose  12-    . 

Just  how  badly  oti  is  the  typ^c  1  H-ulrm 
family?  A  Bureau  ci  Labor  Sial:  =  ucs  .tua^ 
released  last  fall,  shed  some  hgiil  on  .!  at 
one.  Said  BLS:  A  years  "i°^'5"^%  ':;"^.,i^s 
a  family  of  four  in  New  ^  ^^k  City  cosis 
$10,195— or  almost  three  rmcs  tae  av-r.,ge 
income  in  Harlem. 

The  gap  between  white  a:id  i^on-whit- 
buying  power  is  largely  the  tl-suII  oi  a  para- 
dox: Advancing  lechnoiogy,  a  boon  i.  most 
Amencans.  has  made  ii  steadih  more  ai-.i- 
cult  for  the  hard-core  poor  lo  find  worn. 
Mechanized  farming  has  sped  tnc  migra.^on 
of  southern  Negroes  to  Northern  ciiics,  .At.d 
in  the  cities,  automation  has  v.iped  cut  tn 
very  lobs  that  untrained,  rural-bred  Negroes 
can  handle.  In  1950  one  out  of  six  Negro 
migrants  failed  to  hnd  jobs  in  Norih.^rn 
cities,  by  1960  the  figure  iiad  doubled  lo  iwo 
out  of  six.  ,, 

put  the  income  nap  is  iust  one  ci  i  le 
barrijers  that  trap  non-uhiics  in  the  city 
ghettos.  Here  are  four  others: 

1  Zoning  bars  low-income  famihes  from 
the  suburbs— first,  by  stipulating  lot  sizes 
(and  thus  house  prices i  that  are  beyond 
their  reach:  second,  by  keeping  oui  blue- 
coUar  industry  that  could  provide  joi:>s  lor 
people  now  living  in  ihe  city, 

2  Welfare  often  hinders  more  than  11 
helps.  First  of  all,  the  welfare  Durden  (an- 
nual cost:  $7  billion)  falls  heavily  on  ihe 
Northern    cities    and    lightly    on    the    aTeas 
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where  the  bulk  of  ihe  poor  came  from.  Sec- 
ind  even  slates  and  cities  with  liberal  bene- 
fits fall  '.o  meet  federally  denned  mlnimum- 
iiicome  levels.  Finally— and  this  is  the  crux 
of  the  mat  tpr— welfare  practices  kill  the 
^lum  dwellers'  incentive  tx>  imd  a  job  and 
hold  his  l.imllv  logelher.  If  ihe  lather  of  a 
f  imilv  on  welfare  gets  a  job,  whatever  he 
earns"  1=^  deducted  from  !iis  family's  welfare 
pavmcnis.  In  effect,  he  is  taxed  100^  on 
his  ero-mngs.  So  he  may  lace  a  liard  choice. 
Quit  the  job  or  abandon  his  family. 

3  \  new  legislative  coalition  has  litUe 
.vmpalhv  lor  ine  s.ck  ciucs.  In  stale  legis- 
i  um-L.^  a'nd  Congress,  there  has  always  been 
■i  undernandabU;  rivalry  between  represent- 
"ilives  el  the  riues  and  Ihe  rural  areas.  Now— 
•  -id  for  equally  understandable  reasons— the 
rural  spokesmen  have  a  potent  new  ally: 
iepre:>eulalives  ol  the  bur-eomng  suburbs, 
-nns  new  coalition  reinforces  suburban  zoi.- 
•n-  and  limits  the  ability  of  urban-based 
legislators  lo  i-ul  acrors  i-rogr.nns  a.med  ... 
cjlvi""  the  cities'  problems. 

4  C'lics  lack  the  financial  base  to  do  iho 
job  I'lat  must  be  done  to— tackle  adequate 
••lous.ns  procrams,  for  msiance.  The  basic 
problem:  Pr.  perly  taxalion— source  of  mo;  t 
municipal  revenue— is  inequitable;  it  put.; 
liic  iiigge..l  burden  on  business,  ihc  sma.le.s. 
.,a  sium-housmg  (jwners.  t>o,  not  surpris- 
m-!,-  manv  companies  llee  the  city— whK  h 
only  loads"  a  bigger  burden  on  those  who 
-lay  puts  the  cilv  m  a  worse  iin.ancial  bind 
than  ever,  and  makes  it  less  and  less  like.v 
that  slum  i  rublems  will  be  .■-■'Ivcd  with  local 

i"oncy,  ,v,^c. 

In    theory    at    least,    remov.iig    a.l    ihos. 
';arn»rs    is    every    American's    problem.    But 
this   -eport  is  about  what    .Aismessmen  can 
do— f    they    get    involved.    Ai.d    .since    ihi.; 
report   tlresses  iho  purely   j^ractical   reasons 
for  business  action,   it  goes   without  saying 
that  retting  involved  mviics  economic  nsks. 
When    the    president    of    Detrcil's    large.-, 
department  store   led   a   stale   open-housiii'? 
I'ght  last  November,  more  than   10.000  cus- 
tomers .Icsed  out  their  accounis  m  10  day-.. 
Every  f-'n^ie  Henrv  Ford  II  l;as  made  a  prc- 
].:,uncemenl  in  behalf  of  Nejro  rights.  Fcid 
Motor  Co.  aales  have  tumbled  in  the  Soul... 
Bui   Henrv   Ford   still   maintains:    "Peoiae 
wno  don't  l.\ce  up  to  this  issue  are  .'-tupid.  It  s 
a  t'rcal  opporiuniiy  for  business.  It's  .shon- 
siEhieo  not  lo  step  m  and  do  tomci'-:ng  -.o 
solve  Ihe  problem." 

U'/ia£.  then,  can  business  do  to  rase  the 
f-ust-at.on  of  the  g'lietto  divcllers' 

nu.sineis  c,:n  turn  the  staggering  need  i(T 
'ow-rcnt  cilv  housing  into  a  big  and  proi.i- 
,.ble  market— If  some  of  tbe  governm?ni- 
impo.'^ed  rules  that  now  regulate  h.oui^int! 
construction  are  changed. 

Business  can  also  put  its  influence  and 
.-pccial  skills  iDChind  sorely  r.:eded  chah'^.o 
i'^  the  City  school  svsicms. 
"  And  busine=s  alone  hold.';  one  Ley  t^i  brea::- 
■n"  the  vicious  jlum  cycle  of  uhcmployniont. 
povcrtv,  poor  housing,  poor  education,  .-nd 
low  ;./oduct:vity.  That  key  is  jobs. 

JOBS 

-JoOi  ure  the  hie  ammun:tr-.n  in  the  irur 
on  -^'p-ertv."  Ja.vs  Labor  Secretary  Wiilarci 
Wirt::.  And.  he  adds,  it's  vp  to  bus.ncss  and 
-■idii'tru  to  pass  the  ammuir.ticn. 

Kow'manv  jobs  are  needed^  Secretiry 
Vviriz  estimates  a  lialf-miliion  for  100  ciiy 
slums,  another  half-million  for  the  rest  ol 
the  country. 

It  a  growing  cconcmv  that  proouces  i  r.i..- 
hon  and  a  half  new  joIds  a  year,  ihe  need  t^ 
place  h.alf  a  million  slum  dwellers— or  c\  en  a 
^j-jllion — does  not  sound  all  that  tough. 

But  it  IS  Business  has  found  that  hiring 
and  training  the  people  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
ghelio  barrel—making  the  transition  from 
the  street  corner  to  a  job,"  as  a  Los  Angeles 
training  executive  puis  il— is  tougher  than  ;t 
sounds.  .^      .  ,     ^ 

Yei  business  must  face  up  w  it.  President 
Johnson  for  one,  has  Issued  a  direct  chal- 
lenge    "        Help  me  lind  Jobe  for  these  peo- 
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pie    jr   we  ,ire  going  to  have  to  offer  every 
one  (jf  them  ik  Job  in  i^overnment." 

Members  of  the  Urban  Ci>alltlon.  which  In- 
cludes the  nations  top  Industrialists,  re- 
cently pledged  n  million  Jobs.  And  many 
businessmen  cite  practical  reasons  for  action 
Says  Chester  Brown.  Allied  Chemicals 
'■halrman  "Business  can  broaden  its  mar- 
kets by  increasing  people's  purchasing  power 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  lift  the  economic 
slrttus  of  poverty-stricken  slum  dwellers  " 
Says  H  C  iCh'adi  McClellan  who  heads 
the  Los  Anifeles-b.ised  Management  Coun- 
cil for  Merit  Employment  Shall  we  go  on 
p.inng  $400  million  a.  year  In  Los  Angeles 
welfare  costs,  or  shall  we  i;o  down  nnd  take 
a  realistic  look  at  the  potential  workers  in 
thf>  slums'" 

Just  who  are  these  potential  workers? 
Mostly  they  are  the  hard-core  unemployed- 
unschooled,  unskilled,  .ind  immotlvated  To 
turn  them  into  productive  workers,  business 
must  help  them  overcome  handicaps  that  bar 
them  from  good  Jobs:  culturally  impov- 
t-rlshed  lives,  grossly  dehclent  education,  poor 
health,  fear  of  failure  the  excKius  of  Jobs  to 
the  suburbs  and  finally  society's  discrimina- 
tion ."igairist  them. 

There 4s-n'j  clear-cut  answer  Businessmen. 
In  fact,  are  simply  learning  by  doing.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  thev  have  learned: 

So  program  to  hire  the  hard-core  uoor  will 
iuccced  unless  top  mariagemf-nt  i?  totalli/ 
rammitted.  "Any  company  that  gets  Into  this 
kind  of  project  without  the  backing  of  the 
top  man  will  fall  Hat  on  Its  face."  says  Rich- 
ard Knapp  personnel  manager  at  Warner  & 
Swasev.  Cleveland  Kodak  Chairman  William 
Vaughn  says  bluntly  Unless  top  manage- 
ment lays  It  on  rhe  line,  lower-echelon  peo- 
ple wont  do  It.  Even  then,  they  may  not  do 
It  without  follow-up  '■ 

Follow- up  by  top  management  Is  vital  If 
a  project  is  not  to  drift  Humble  Oils  recruit- 
ment coordinator.  Harry  G,  Tavlor.  says: 
■We  recently  shook  up  ,i  lot  of  our  people 
when  we  called  them  together  and  told  them 
they  weren't  doing  aa  well  ,^  they  should 
Now  those  who  have  been  taking  it  easy  know 
management  is  serious." 

A  Arm  stand  also  heads  otT  possible  resist- 
ance from  other  employees. 

You  find  some  resistance  among  plant 
employees  "  admits  Walter  Maynor.  indus- 
trial relations  director  at  Sherwln-WilUams. 
■  But  we  let  them  know  m  no  uncertain 
terms  that  this  policy  had  been  set  by  our 
top  people  and  that  they  intend  to  en- 
force it." 

Martin  Stone,  president  of  Los  Angeles' 
Monogram  Industries,  lost  one  foreman  who 
wouldn't  go  along  with  his  program  "You've 
got  to  sell  the  shop  supervisors."  Stone 
warns.  'If  you  don't,  the  Job  will  never  get 
done — and  you'll  never  be  able  to  pinpoint 
why" 

They  tco'ft  come  knocking  at  ijour  door — 
rccruifinp  may  call  for  special  efforts.  You 
can't  Just  hang  out  a  sign  and  expect  a 
flood  of  grateful.  Job-hungry  applicants. 

■  If  we  had  waited  for  them  to  come  to 
us."  says  Harry  Ta>lor.  recruitment  coor- 
dinator at  Humble  Oil  In  Houston,  "we  might 
still  be  waiting  "  Humble  even  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  convince  college  people  that  It 
really  wants  to  hire  Negroes. 

"Pessimism  pervades  'he  entire  minority." 
says  Charles  Rutledge  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident at  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space.  They 
feel  they've  got  .is  much  chsnce  getting  to 
the  moon  as  getting  a  Job  at  Lockheed  " 

When  Kaiser  Industries  started  looking 
frr  "qualified"  minority  employees  In  Oak- 
"ind.  "most  of  the  unemoloved  didn't  even 
bother  to  apply.  "  says  Vice-President  Nor- 
man Nicholson  Now  Kaiser  has  a  program 
for  'quallfiable  "  people  and  cultivates  con- 
tacts with   Negro  groups. 

Candor  is  the  best  antidote  to  diffidence 
ii:d  distrust.  Nicholson  finds.  '  We're  late  in 
loing  this,  and  It  was  under  pressure.  "  he 
tells  Negroes.  "But  don't  cry  about  past  his- 
tory  The  door  is  open  now." 
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To  reach  across  the  barriers  of  suspicion. 
companies  can  cull  on  dozens  of  Job-develop, 
ment  groups  in  the  Negro-emplovment  field. 
The  Urban  Le:igue  f.ir  one  has  had  lung 
experience 

.Another  noUible  Negro-led  effort,  the 
Opp(.rtunltles  Industrialization  Centers, 
stresses  enlisting  business  to  help  Negroes 
help  themselves  Started  In  Philadelphia  by 
the  Rev  I^eon  H  SuUlvan,  OICs  have  spread 
to  65  cities. 

The  Twin  Cities  OIC  in  Minneapolis  Is 
typical  Launched  a  year  ago  with  75  trainees. 
It  raised  S80,rjO<)  from  business,  now  has  1  100 
trainees  ,ind  :J0O  already  on  Jobs.  Like  other 
OICs,  It  devotes  about  half  lU  training  pro- 
gram to  skills,  office  and  shop  work,  and  serv- 
ice trades-  the  other  half  to  grooming  work 
habits,  attitudes,  and  basic  reading  and 
arithmetic 

Other  sources  of  help  are  community-wide 
groups  that  seek  to  reconcile  disparate  civic 
and  racl.xl  organizations,  moderate  and  mili- 
tant .ilike.  and  to  bring  the  Jobless  Into  con- 
tact with  Jobs. 

Some  of  these  groups  Cleveland's  AIM- 
JOBS.  St  Louis'  Work  Opportunities  Un- 
limited. Uis  .\ngeles'  Man.agemcnt  Council- 
provide  pre-Job  training,  on-the-job  counsel- 
ing, and  other  aids.  And  thev  are  getting 
results 

.MM  h.as  helped  find  Jobs  for  some  600 
applicants:  WOU  for  6.500,  the  Boston  Com- 
munity Development  Corp.  for  5.000;  the 
Management  Council  for  18.000.  And  the  new 
Detroit  Committee,  working  with  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Trade,  has  spurred  20  companies 
into  hiring  15.000  unskilled  Negroes 

Such  results  call  for  special  recruiting 
efforts    A  few  examples: 

After  the  Watts  riots  in  Los  .\ngeles.  some 
50  companies  sent  recruiters  directly  Into  the 
district,  and  the  Management  Council  In- 
duced the  California  Employment  Commis- 
sion to  open  a  branch  there. 

In  Rochester.  N  Y  ,  Kodak  and  other  com- 
p.inles  hold  interviews  at  Negro  neighbor- 
hood centers  and  take  Job  referrals  from  17 
si;>clal  agencies. 

United  Airlines  sends  Negro  pilots,  stew- 
ardesses, and  ticket  agents  Into  the  ghettos 
to  t.\lk  with  people.  .Savs  Daniel  E  Kaln. 
personnel  director  for  field  services:  These 
people  have  to  t.nste  it,  feel  It,  see  it.  Other- 
wise It's  a  bunch  of  hot  air." 

You  may  have  to  relax  your  hiring  ■stand- 
ards and  change  your  hiring  practices.  Most 
compumes  find  they  have  to  drop  their  hir- 
ing bars  a  bit  or.  If  they  are  taking  admit- 
tedly unqualified  r>»ople.  a  lot  Intensive 
training  projects  like  Whittaker  Corp.'s  "In- 
stant Hiring"  in  Los  Angeles  ask  for  little 
except  a  will  to  work. 

Warner  &  Swasey  eliminated  the  usual 
hiring  yardsticks,  including  'estlng.  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph,  along  with  other 
companies,  has  hired  people  with  police  rec- 
ords. Ohio  Bell  Telephone  went  back  over  its 
list  of  rejected  applicants  Just  to  hire  some 
who  liad  been  considered  unqualified.  And 
Lockheed  Missiles  went  looking  for  high 
school  dropouts-  people  with  no  marketable 
skills— for  Us  VIP  (Vocation  Improvement 
Program*.  Of  the  first  100  iipplicanls  re- 
ferred to  the  company  by  social  agencies,  only 
1 1  were  rejected 

Not  everyone  agrees,  however,  that  lower 
hiring  standards  are  a  prerequisite  For  in- 
stance. Chad  McClellan  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Management  Council  tells  companies:  "Don't 
hire  anyone  who  doesn't  meet  your  stand- 
ards. Don't  lower  your  standards— raise 
theirs  ' 

.•\nd  while  hiring  requirements  may  be  less 
stringent,  there's  no  compromise  on  work 
performance  A  Pacific  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph executive  speaks  for  most  companies 
'  We  would  rather  train  than  perpetuate  the 
problems  of  unskilled  labor  " 

You  may  aiio  haie  to  restructure  some  of 
your  jobs  to  make  tKem  easier  to  master 
Some  companies  have  solved   the  work  per- 
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formance  problem  by  redefining  or  restruc- 
turing Jobs  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  reach 
of  unskilled  people  Lockheed  compares  this 
to  measures  used  to  train  wartime  workers 
Buxton-Sklnner  In  St  Ltnils  established  u 
category  of  "electrician's  helper"'  one  step  l>e- 
low  "electrical  maintenance  a.ssistant  "  to 
provide  niches  for  poorly  skilled  workers  To 
implement  its  nurse  training  project,  thp 
Kaiser  Foundation  in  San  Francisco  created 
the  Job  of  clinic  a.ssistant"  to  relieve  nurses 
of  such  routine  though  important  chores  as 
wel'-'hing  patients  and  t.iklna  temperatures 
But  this  approach  may  not  appeal  to  every 
company.  "McDonnell-Douglas  In  Los  Angeles 
has  never  changed  production  procedures  to 
tit  ir;unees."  says  u  company  official  We  fit 
thp  trainees  to  our  procedures  " 

.McDonnell-Douglas  doesn't  think  much  of 
the  war-period  analogy,  either.  "The  days  of 
Rosle  the  Riveter  .ire  gone  forever."  its 
.spokesman  says  The  one-step  a.ssemtaly 
worker  has  given  way  to  workers  handling 
a  scries  of  operations  on  the  line  " 

The  key  to  success—  and  the  toughest  part 
of  the  whole  problem-  i<!  the  right  kind  of 
training.  "The  first  question  an  executive 
must  ask  himself  Is:  'Are  we  ready  to  spend 
the  extra  time  to  prepare  these  employees'?" 
Unless  the  answer  is  a  Hat  yes.  the  program 
wont  go." 

This  advice  from  an  Emerson  Electric 
executive  In  St.  Louis  is  based  on  hard  ex- 
perience In  training  workers  from  scratch. 
It's  more  than  a  matter  of  teaching  specific 
Job  skills  .At  the  very  least,  companies  must 
orient  their  trainees  to  a  totally  unfamiliar 
environment  of  shop  or  office  .At  the  most, 
they  must  somehow  plug  \ip  wide  gaps  in 
basic  education  .\nd  they  must  grapple  all 
along  the  line  with  problems  of  instilling 
motivation  and  u  proper  attitude. 

It  can  be  done.  Business  is  already  deep 
In  the  effort.  Some  1.600  companies  liave 
contracts  to  offer  training  under  the  Man- 
power Training  .t  Development  .Act,  which 
turned  out  140.000  trainees  In  the  past  liscal 
year. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Is  one  large  com- 
pany that  is  training  hard-core  unemployed 
under  a  new"  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram. Raytheon  is  launching  a  .special  proj- 
ect at  Us  Waltham  t  Mass  i  plant  for  100 
hard-core  people  Government  is  offering  new 
lures  to  employers  who  will  tackle  the  train- 
ing of  unskilled  people  .\bout  J350  million 
In  federal  funds  is  available  this  fiscal  year. 
New  training  techniques  are  otten  needed 
Emerson  Electric,  for  example,  uses  closed- 
circuit  TV  to  show  clerical  trainees  their 
Job  operations  In  slow  motion.  Hoffmann- 
La  Roche  also  uses  audio-visual  aids  to  tram 
clerks  In  its  Newark  iN.J  )   offices. 

The  results  of  a  balanced  program  can  be 
Impressive  Of  ill  in  a  Lockheed  VIP  train- 
ing group,  only  four  were  tired — mostly  for 
^poor  attendance — and  105  are  "working  todav. 
'Lockheed  bore  down  hard  on  leaching  both 
skills  and  attitudes.  "We  overtrain.  "  cays 
Charles  Rutledge.  assistmt  to  the  president, 
"so  the  worker  will  be  able  to  perlorm 
all  his  duties  and  get  an  immediate  feeling 
of  success." 

The  key  to  effective  training  i ,  c.  job  at  t'.e 
ind  of  the  training  cycle  That"s  what  com- 
munity programs,  liowever  well-mtentionecl. 
cannot  pronuse.  Much  of  what  pas.ses  for 
training  m  store-front  settings  has  little  rela- 
tion to  employers"  needs.  And  trainees  them- 
selves sense  this  Training  to  be  un- 
employed" Is  how  one  New"  York  Negro  {)ut  it 
Only  business  can  provide  both  training 
and  a  Job  What's  more,  most  company  tr.iin- 
ing  programs  pay  the  trainee  while  he's  learn- 
ing 

Eugene  Cox,  who  runs  Whltuiker  Corp.'s 
'Instant  Hiring'  project,  declares:  "Nobody 
but  business— not  welfare,  not  the  govern- 
ment, not  charities — can  offer  green-power 
motivation." 

Mayor  .'\lfonso  J.  Cervantes  of  st  Louis 
notes  that    private  industry's  training  of  the 
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disadvantaged  on  the  Job  Is  much  more  efH- 
cient  than  training  by  any  public  agency." 
And  only  industry,  he  adds,  can  give  purpose 
to  the  training  by  providing  a  Job  at  the  end 
uf  the  line. 

But  the  mere  existence  of  beginners'  Jobs  Is 
not  enough.  Trainees  must  also  be  able  to  see 
t^ome  chance  to  advance.  Business,  too,  must 
count  on  an  upgrading  process.  Unless 
trainees  can  advance,  a  Kodak  executive 
points  out.  the  bottom  Jobs  will  soon  be 
clocged  with  unpromotable  people. 

Effective  training  isn't  always  limited  to  job 
.skills— you  may  even  ftare  fo  teach  the  three 
lis.  Lee  Gassier.  Industrial  relations  director 
at  Kodak  Park,  points  out:  ""The  under-edu- 
cated worker  Is  often  unable  to  get  over  even 
the  first  hurdle  In  getting  a  Job.  A  simple  ap- 
plication form  holds  terror  for  him  If  he  can 
neither  read  the  questions  nor  write  the 
answers." 

Gassier  speaks  from  experience.  In  1964 
Kodak  began  an  experimental  project  to  hire 
unskilled  people  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
entry  level  for  skilled  apprenticeship  training. 
Even  though  classes  "were  small — no  more 
than  15  each — the  company  found  that  class- 
room instruction  was  not  enough.  So  the  In- 
structors—skilled men  pulled  off  regular 
Jobs— wound  up  giving  almost  individual 
tutoring. 

The  basic  problem:  Trainees  were  seriously 
deliclent  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
"We  were  surprlt^ed  at  how  retarded  they 
were,"  .^ays  :i  training  executive.  Even  prior 
schooling  Was  no  guarantee.  One  trainee  "who 
had  attended  three  years  at  a  Rochester  high 
school  was  told  to  drill  a  series  of  holes  a 
foot  apart.  "V/hat's  a  foot?"  he  asked.  An- 
other was  given  a  Job  requiring  measurement 
with  a  ruler.  When  the  instructor  found  the 
Job  undone,  the  embarrassed  trainee  ad- 
mitted he  didn't  know  how  to  use  a  ruler. 
Kodak's  txpcnciice  r:  ^^irdlv  unique:  A 
Los  Angeles  bus  company  recruiting  in  a 
ghetto  area  found  few  people  who  could 
make  change  for  a  dollar. 

Kodak  took  steps  to  solve  the  problem  in 
1966.  In  the  midst  of  a  bruising  battle  with 
a  miliUint  Rochester  group  called  Fight,  the 
company  reorganized  its  training.  It  now 
limit.s  instruction  by  Kodak  personnel  to  on- 
the-job  proeranis  and  brings  in  outside  ex- 
pert.s— the  Bo:ird  for  Fundamental  Educa- 
tion of  Indiannpoli.c — to  teach  reading,  WTit- 
ing,  and  numbers.  The  untttlllcd  nrc  put  in  a 
Job  class  and.  if  they  need  It.  in  a  BFE 
class.  One  BFE  section  raifcs  basic  education 
to  the  filth-grade  level.  '.^■■V.:ct  I.-om  fifth 
to  eighth. 

Eflrctive  training  mav  a/.^o  immense  yon  in 
the  personal  probhrnF  of  your  trainees.  Sjmc- 
tlmcs.  in  fact,  the  line  between  trainirg  and 
therapy  r"t=;  vo-v  t'lin  indeed.  Fear  of 
failure"  for  example,  is  widespread. 

"These  kids  .ire  oriented  to  failure."  says 
nn  Inland  .stec-"!  vice-president.  William  G. 
Caples.  For  that  reason.  Kodak's  BFE  classes 
aim  as  much  at  instilling  confidence  ps  at 
teaching  l:ict.s.  Says  an  instructor:  ""Most  of 
these  people  have  failed  everywhere — in 
school,  at  home,  m  jobs,  fco  we  try  to  put 
them  m  situations  v.-here  they'll  succeed." 
since  thev  fear  failure,  m-.tny  trainees  re- 
sist responiibility — at  least  at  tlie  start. 

■■V.'e  start  them  off  where  they  make  no 
decisions."  s.ivs  Tr  mine  t:!ept  ?,I;'asger  R. 
H.  Hudson  of  Lockheed-Georgia.  "Then  we 
Elow"lv  let  them  take  on  re.':ponsibiUty." 

First-lir.e  supervisors  get  Involved  in  mun- 
dane problems.  Stanley  W.  Hawkins,  training 
coordinator  ;  t  Lockheed  Rli^siles.  points  out: 
'"We  help  With  problems,  on  shift  and  off — 
petting  people  into  hospitals  and  out  of  Jail, 
pelting  Ras  and  tlectncity  turned  back  on, 
towing  cars  off  the  freeway,  fighting  off  fi- 
nance companies,  arguing  with  car  dealers." 
How  do  you  cope  with  problems  like  these? 
One  way  Is  to  put  qualified  Negroes  Into 
supervisory  and  managerial  Jobs. 

"You  can  tise  some  white  guys,  but  tJiere's 
a  real  need  for  the  worker  to  Identify  "ft'Uh 


the  top  guys,  the  upper  echelon,"  says  Leon 
Woods,  the  24-year-old  Negro  general  man- 
ager of  Watts  Mfg.  Co.  In  Lc»  Angeles.  This 
is  the  highly  publicized  company  that  Aero- 
jet-General started  in  the  rlot-tom  Watts 
area  to  provide  Jobs  for  Negroes  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  One  of  Aerojet's  alms  was  to 
eliminate  a  prime  cause  of  absenteeism — 
long  trips  between  slums  and  plants,  often 
without  public  transportation. 

Sometimes  the  waters  are  murky— you  may 
have  trouble  communicating  u-ith  your 
trainees.  'Most  Jobs  are  lost  by  attitudes,  not 
inability  to  do  the  work."  says  the  Rev,  Leon 
Sullivan  of  the  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  A  Kodak  executive  agrees.  But. 
he  adds,  '"It's  often  hard  to  know  what  their 
attitude  Is." 

Many  workers  are  reluctant  to  admit  they 
don't  understand.  Verbal  confusions  crop  up. 
A  newly  hired  Negro  clerk  at  a  St.  Louis  com- 
pany wanted  to  quit  becr.use  she  was  "bored." 
A  bit  miffed,  her  supcrvi.-^  r  was  ready  to  let 
her  go  until  he  found  she  really  meant  she 
was  perplexed. 

At  Lockheed  MissUe.'r.  one  instructor  tries 
to  anticipate  poor  understanding.  Every  day 
he  reviews  his  material  for  "suspect  words." 
then  writes  these  on  the  blackboard  and  de- 
fines them  "Whether  anybody  asks  or  not. 

Clear  communication  Is  particularly  Im- 
poitant  in  the  crucial  jirocess  :if  motivating 
new  workers.  Training  personnel  tend  to 
agree  with  Eugene  Cox  of  Whltralter  Corp. 
that  motivation  starts  with  shov.-ing  people 
how  they  can  get  tangible  rewards.  "Tlie  best 
way  to  change  attitudes  about  their  future." 
he  says,  "is  to  show  them  v.-hat  they  can  pet 
if  they  apply  themselves." 

Frank  Lltaby.  vocational  training  supervisor 
at  Kodak  Park,  puts  it  simply:  "I  try  to  get 
tlicm  addicted  to  the  paycheck."  And  Frank 
S.  Jabes.  an  employee  relations  executive  at 
TRW  in  Cleveland,  adds:  "If  you  want  to  .=ee 
some  really  motivated  people,  take  a  look  at 
a  guy  who  Is  having  his  first  chance  to  niake 
a  living  vage.  You  couldn't  have  a  l:rtter  em- 
ployee." 

This  ii  no  one-va.i  y.trcct — voii  have  to 
strike  a  balance  bctucen  s  impalhy  and  /I'ln- 
1., -.':'!.  Companies  that  Lire  l-.ard-ccre  unem- 
ploved  minority  people  can  expect  them  to 
behave  differently  from  the  corporate  rank 
and  file.  Turnover  is  high— holding  mors 
than  50^;  of  trainees  i.-,  prettv  pood.  Absen- 
teeism, tardiness,  a  general  Ir.ck  of  rcspon- 
Gibility    are    common    failings. 

".'.rond  yltis  ;s  ;  Imo^t  epidemic."  s^ys  one 
s".;o;rvisar. 

"They  have  a  trerncndous  i:t;mber  f'f 
pr.-.ndmothers  and  rrrindf:ithers  'vho  keep 
dying  month  after  month."  another  .'uper- 
ri^'^v  comnlains. 

It  doesn't  help  to  be  over- sympathetic, 
companies  have  found.  In  fact,  a  firm  hand 
on  the  reins  seems  t-o  work  best. 

A  Kodak  instructor.  Frank  Palmisano.  ex- 
plains why  his  company  c'colded  to  tike  a 
firmer  attitude  toward  absenteeism  and 
t.'.rdiness  in  trainmc  cias'ies:  '"We  checked 
on  former  trainees  and  found  that  those 
with  poor  attendance  records  in  training 
did  no  better  en  the  Job.  ,-o  row  we  deal 
with  absenteeiim  in  training— ai-k  the  prob- 
lem eases  what's  v.Tonrt  ■  nd  I'O*'  ^'^  ^-^'^  help 
them.  If  they  !:tiU  ro'f  up  in  spite  cf  our 
efforts,  v.-e  let  them  co." 

Jack  B.  McCowan.  vice-president  of  Fire- 
men's Fund  American  I.isurante  in  iSan 
Francisco,  lets  supervis.^rs  "spcxinfeed" 
trainees  for  a  while  in  work  matters.  But  l.e 
makes  it  c'.ear  that  lie  fxpects  .'^t;indards  to 
be  met  on  attendance  and  behavior. 

A  practical  question:  What  ;  :li  all  this 
citru.  time  and  effort  cost?  It  depends  en 
what  vou  have  to  suirt  v.'ith- the  background 
of  vour  trainees — and  on  the  level  of  skills 
yoti  need  from  them.  Experience  indicates 
that  the  ccTt  j-cr  tr:Mnee  can  range  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  several  thou'^ands. 
On  the  more  modest  level,  IRC.  Inc..  a 
Philadelphia  electronics  company,  spends  be- 
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tween  $300  and  $400  per  person;  McDonnell 
Aircraft  In  St.  LouU,  S450.  Leon  Sullivan's 
OICs  report  an  average  $900  per  trainee 

For  harder  cases  and  higher  skills,  the  t.ih 
gets  bigger.  Lockheed-Georgia  spends  J700 
of  Its  own  money  plus  $400  of  government 
funds  for  each  trainee.  Humble  Oil  spends 
$1,200  per  man  It  cost  Kaiser  Enelneenng 
a  total  of  $12,000  to  train  six  draftsmen. 

When  you  deal  \^ith  badly  undersklUed 
people,  you  run  Into  big  money.  Just  how  big 
Is  oi>en  to  argument.  And  ifs  an  argumem 
that  often  involves  the  federal  government. 
which  i>ays  part  of  the  cost  of  these  hrird- 
casc  tr,ilnln:r  programs. 

Robert  Scanlon.  corporate  training  direc- 
tor at  Whittaker  Corp..  s:iys  ""Iiisuint  Hiring  " 
costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  con- 
ventional industrial  tralnlntr. 

Avco  Corp.  estimates  It  \».i;i  co.st  So.OOO  j  cr 
man  to  train  "J30  liard-core  unemiJloyed.  in- 
cluding cx-conviet-s.  reformed  drug  addicts. 
and  former  alcoholics.  The  rovernmcnt  will 
])ick  up  t"A"o-thirds  of  iTie  cost. 

In  the  last  onalys:s.  are  the  extra  training 
costs  i,orth  if.'  Most  businessmen  who  have 
tackled  the  Job  problem  think  hO,  And  Nor- 
man Nlti'iolson  ot  Kruser  Industries  spcak.s 
for  many  of  them  when  he  says,  ""The  C'jst;; 
cf  training  are  high.  But  riots  and  Jails  are 
also  expensive." 

Bu.-inessmen  i)oint  out.  however,  that  they 
are  t:;Snl;lng  primarily  of  lanc-ranpe  values 
rather  than  immediate  pay-off.  Kodak's  Lee 
C..i.ssier,  for  example,  says  I'.ls  training  pro- 
I'rr.m  hclns  the  company,  the  trainee,  and  tr.e 
<omnuin:ty.  '"but  at  the  moment  the  trainee 
and  the  community  arc  benefitmu  most.'" 

More  .'-pocilieally.  there  are  .''gns  of  real 
progress. 

Says  an  auto  comioony  executive:  "  .Some  r  f 
the  inner-city  people  we  hired  are  working 
out  better  than  the  walk-liis." 

.Says  Industrial  Relations  Manager  J.je 
Flynii  of  Kaiser  Aerospace  .S:  Electronic- : 
"  \Ve"ve  already  upgraded  21  nunority  em- 
ployees at  our  tr'an  Leandro  j'lant,  0"jr  cxp;- 
I  .e:-.ce  h.as  been  excellent."' 

Say.s  the  manager  of  a  PhiU.deliJhia  store 
that  "employs  eitrht  Philco-Ford  tr.unees:  "In 
I'.ie  p.-;st  we  h.ircd  Negroes  be-  ui.so  v.e  felt  ue 
had  to.  Now  we  feel  these  rir'..',  dcEcrve  to  be 
hired  on  their  own  merits." 

And  tiiat.  of  course,  is  the  aim  of  every  hir- 
ing r-nd  training  pro[Tram. 

liOUSI.NG 

To  rovcrnvicrt .  the  enormous  7;r.'d  for  ritl 
hou::ng  i-<  a  stagn'^rmg  problem.  To  business, 
that  Jiced  represent.'!  a  huge  market — but 
cnly  if  'ome  way  can  he  found  to  make  it 
::'-otit:ble. 

The  problem  of  supplying  liouEing  in  tV.e 
cores  of  cities  is  not  a  problem  of  logistics 
or  construction  technology.  It  is  tiureiy  -i 
tifoblcm  of  economics. 

Under  pre.'.ent  taxation  and  finance  ya:- 
ticos.  ao  one  can  r apply  the  volume  of  hous- 
ing r.cede'J.  But  i:  the  rules  that  f  irce  the'-'"' 
practices  are  changed— if  some  new  form  of 
government  subsidy  is  .accepted  and  if  red 
-  ;pe  is  trimmed  f.-om  federal  liousmg  pro- 
grams  a  s'-aggering  need  can  be  turned  into 

a  prc-i table  mark?".. 

Bus:nrss'  stake  in  clianning  the  rules  is 
j-'ritii  simple  and  direct.  Just  replacing  tV.e 
substanderd  housing  in  cities  would  involve 
more  new  construction  than  the  total  voi- 
time    of    housing    starts    cv-r    the    pa-rt    f.ve 


The  lOGO  housing  '.er.su:  unciverci  more 
the.n  4  million  v.rbiin  dwe'.llng  units  that 
T--ere  c-mpietely  dilapidated,  some  3  million 
nore  fiat  vere  badly  deteriorated,  and  an- 
ctiier  2  million  v.-ith  serious  code  violations 
or  serious  overcrowding.  If  that  is  not  a  bad 
cnourh  problem — ^-^r  a  big  enough  market — 
r??ent  Census  studies  indicate  the  1960  fig- 
ures may  h?.ve  underestimated  the  number 
of  diiiipidated  -units  by  as  much  a?  one-third. 

V/h.-'t's  more.  revitaUzing  the  cities  would 
enccfurage  the  rettirn  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  fiunllles  wtio  have  fled  to  the 
siiburbs-  and  thus  would  g«nerat*  new  de- 
mand  for  middle-   .ind   upper-Income  houa- 

So  3lttln«c  rli?ht  there  In  the  city  slums  Is  a 
market  for  well  over  7  million  new  .md  re- 
habilitated housing  units  and  .Ul  the  build- 
ing products  ihiit  go  liiUi  them — everything 
from  flooring  und  drvwall  to  lighting  and 
plumbing  llxtures  And,  fxiints  out  Raymond 
H  Lapin  president  of  HUD's  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Assn  "The  profit  earned 
on  a  sheet  of  g>-psum  board  is  the  same 
whether  the  b<)«rd  Is  used  in  a  low-rent 
.ip-artment  of  a  J50  000  house  " 

Key  problem  the  gap  bettveen  what  lioux- 
titg  costs  and.  uhat  low-:ncome  /ami/iet  can 
pay  New  housing  In  multi-family  build- 
ings— the  kind  needed  in  most  olty  .slums — 
costs  from  S17.000  to  J22.000  a  unit,  even  with 
an  urban  renewal  land  wTlte-df)wn  Reha- 
blllt  ited  hollaing,  In  any  volume  and  In  the 
densities  desirable,  cxwts  at  lenat  as  much, 
and  sometimes  more 

Tills  means  the  monthlv  rent  for  a  $20,000 
unit  with  one  bedroom  would  be  roughly 
«130  That  tlgure  would  include  (li  mainte- 
naace.  i2j.  operating  costs.  (3i  amortiza- 
tion and  mterest  on  a  subsidized  loan  with 
interest  .i  few  points  below  market  yields 
and  a  term  up  to  40  vears.  (4|  partial  realty- 
tax  abatement  i  about  50':  i.  and  i5l  a  two- 
thirds  write-down  ol  the  land  cost 

Yet  half  the  low-income  families  in  the 
.sUmis  can  itTord  to  pay  only  465  to  $110  a 
month  for  rent  And  the  other  half  cannot 
atTord  more  than  *.35  to  $60  a  month 

Government  program.^  ,'o  fill  the  gap  hare 
been  too  ■■■mall,  under- financed,  and  over- 
complicated  Congress  hiis  created  one  pro- 
gram after  another— FHA's  Section  221d3 
and  public  housing  and  urban  renewal,  for 
example — with  enough  visibility  to  persuade 
Voters  that  something  is  b«liig  done  But 
most  •>f  these  programs  are  too  poorly  funded 
to  have  any  impact  on  urban  problems 
Many  of  them  overlap  and  even  conflict  with 
•Kirller  programs  So  each  new  program  adds 
chaos  to  the  already  chaotic  machinery  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  In  ret- 
r  ispect,  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  programs 
tried  so  tar  haie  not  worked 

Until  fairly  recent  years,  the  public  hous- 
ing Idea  was  unacceptable  to  most  Ameri- 
cans—'Why  should  I  pay  part  ■ji  somebody 
else's  rent'"  Congressional  authorizations  tor 
low-rent  public  housing  have  permittee!  only 
.1  fmction  of  what  is  needed  And.  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  the  f|ualltv  of  public 
housing  has  been  bad;  monolithic,  prison- 
like -Structures,  stripped  ot  such  '  frills"  as 
doors  on  the  closets   In  short,  super-slums. 

Urban  renewal  has  not  solved  the  problem 
Most  localities  have  used  renewal  programs 
to  broaden  their  tax  bsise  with  new  commer- 
cial development  or  upper-middle-iiicome 
housing  rather  -.han  to  provide  low-  ind 
middle-Income  housing. 

FHA  s  221d3  program,  greeted  in  1061  as 
the  answer  to  low-income  housing,  hai  vir- 
tu.illy  ground  to  a  halt  because  of  too-low 
mortgage  limits  i«17,500  in  high-cost  areas) 
and  the  fantastic  red  tape  involved  In  get- 
ting projects  through  local  FHA  offices. 

The  221d3  program  was  designed  to  provide 
new  and  old  rehabilitated  rental  and  co-op 
housing  for  low-  and  m^xlerate- income  fam- 
ilies. In  some  cases  it  permit*  a  below-the- 
m.vrket  interest  rate  jf  only  3':  on  mort- 
i;ages  But  .is  Jason  Nathan,  head  of  New 
York  City's  Housing  &  Development  Admin- 
istration. polMted  out  last  fall:  "Six  years 
alter  the  program  was  started,  it  had  pro- 
vided only  4.350  rehablllUted  apartments — 
and  1.500  of  them  .u-e  In  New  York  City," 
Most  other  FHA  programs  were  never  In- 
tended to  provide  low-income  housing  In 
fact,  the  agency's  original  purpose  in  the 
19303  was  to  get  money  moving  .igaln  Built 
into  lt«  legislative  history  is  the  requirement 
that  mortgage  Insurance  be  placed  only  on 
economically    sound    propertl«»     Since    it    Is 
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hard  to  argue  that  a  slum  area  is  tt-nnoml- 
cally  sound,  slum  properties  were  automati- 
cally ruled  out 

FTiA  is  the  easy  and  popular  target  for 
aJl  our  frustrations,"  says  New  York  City's 
Nathan  "But  to  blame  FHA  alone  t.s  not 
the  whole  truth.  Their  reluctance  la  not 
simply  a  mafer  of  inertia  It  also  arises  out 
of  a  schizophrenic  Congress  One  segment 
of  Congress  blasts  tllA  for  failure  to  provide 
socially  motivated  housing.  Another  segment 
almost  gleefully  .-eeks  out  a  few  cases  of 
mortgage  defaults  and  scorches  FHA  tor  ita 
radicalism  and   lack  of  sober  conservatism," 

But.  Nathan  adds,  "Even  If  existing  pro- 
grams were  adequately  financed  and  enthu- 
siastically administered,  there  would  be 
enormous  problems." 

The  myth  that  new  technology  can  cut 
co.stt  rontinurr,  to  coiituw  the  i\iiie  It  is 
unrealistic  to  count  on  some  magical  break- 
through In  technology  to  solve  the  cost  prob- 
lem 

It  is  unlikely  that  research  will  find  new 
materials  che.iper  tlian  wood  and  brick  .<nd 
cement  .vnd  gy|->sum  It  Is  equally  unlikely 
that  labor  practices  cm  be  changed  in  any 
effective  way.  Yet  Industry  leaders  and  gov- 
ernment officials  from  HUD  Secretary  Rctbert 
Weaver  on  down  keep  calling  for  the  break- 
through—thu.s  delaying  a  commitment  to 
solve  the  problem  with  the  building  tools 
already  at  hand. 

For  years  one  Innovator  after  another — 
often  aided  by  federal  grants — has  tried  to 
put  housing  on  the  :tssembly  line.  And  for 
ye.-irs  these  :ittempts  have  failed  to  cut  costs. 

Reason:  Most  innovators  have  concen- 
trated on  the  shell  of  the  building  the  bare 
walls,  floor,  and  roof.  And  the  shell  Is  the 
cheapest  part— if  the  walls  were  simply  elim- 
inated, the  total  price  would  be  cut  by  less 
than  .i'  The  bulk  of  the  cost  is  in  land, 
financing,  overhead,  profit,  interior  finishes, 
and  mechanical  equipment. 

RehabtlUation  of  <tum  housing  i,s  n  highly 
publicized  ■iOlution — but  hardly  a  cure-all  It 
does  indeed  improve  housing  in  what  is  usu- 
ally a  rather  limited  reh,iblllUtlon  .irea  But, 
so  far  at  least,  it  has  fallen  short  on  other 
counts. 

Rehab  has  not  added  to  the  suppiv  of  hous- 
ing units  Except  in  n  few  neighborhood- 
wide  ventures,  it  has  not  performed  the  social 
nmctlon  of  rehabilitating  a  community.  And. 
despite  such  rarities  ,is  New  York  City's  48- 
hour  '  Inst-int  Reh.-ib"  mew  units  were 
dropped  into  the  shells  of  gutted  tenements! , 
it  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  relocating 
slum  families  while  the  Job  is  being  done 

In  slum  areas,  where  tenements  brought  up 
to  .1  sale  and  sanitiry  '  standard  .ire  at  best 
a  minimum  go;il.  reh-ib  does  buy  time  while 
better  plans  are  made  But  a  big  question  re- 
m;nns:  Is  rehab  housing  really  cheaper  than 
new  housing'  Many  experts  do  not  feel  it  is — 
especially  when  the  high  costs  of  planning 
and  managing  a  rehabilitation  job  are  count- 
ed m 

Whats  more,  there  is  sttU  no  evidence  that 
rehab  can  be  profitable  A  number  oi  major 
corporations— inclnding  Alcoa.  .'Vrmstrong 
Cork.  Rockwell  Mfg ,  Reynolds.  US  Steel, 
and  Smith,  Kline  .S;  French — have  made  small 
experimental  forays  into  rehabilitation.  On 
a  larger  scale,  several  companies  m  Pitts- 
burgh—Westlnghouse.  National  Gvpsum. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  and  others— have 
teamed  up  to  form  a  limited-profit  rehab 
corporation. 

The  best-known  eflort  is  U  S  ayp.-^um's  re- 
building of  several  hundred  units  In  New 
York  City  s  Hnrlem  and  Us  plans  for  simil.ar 
work  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  But  USD  has 
yet  to  say  how  Its  ventures  is  taniie  finan- 
cially. 

Whether  a  businessman  sets  out  to  fix  up 
old  apartments  or  build  new  ones,  he  faces 
two  harsh  realities 

Ha'th  realitv  No  I  a  shortage  of  money  to 
finance  low-rent  city  housing.  There  Is  no 
magic  way  to  finance  housing.  Housing  must 
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draw  on  the  .same  capital  pool  that  busi- 
ness. Indu.stry.  and  the  consumer  draw  on. 
Any  investment  In  housing  must  match  the 
market  yield  of  other  segments  of  the  capital 
pool. 

Ray  Lapln  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Assn  puts  It  this  way:  "Let's  admit  at  the 
outlet  th.it  there  arc  no  new  sources  of  mort- 
gage funds  Tliere  Is  no  money  tree  not  the 
Federal  Reserve,  not  the  US  Treasury,  not 
FNMA.  and  certainly  not  the  treasuries  of 
the  nation's  corporations," 

Lapin  points  out  that  the  tradition  il 
sources  of  mortgage  money-  life  Insurance 
companies,  mutual  savings  banks,  savlne-s 
and  loan  lus.soclatlons,  and,  more  recently,  the 
commercial  banks  have  invested  .ibout  as 
much  as  they  can  afford. 

From  now  on."  he  says,  "the  volume  of 
mortgage  lending  by  these  Institutions  will 
be  limited  to  the  future  course  of  savings— 
and  to  the  choice  between  mortgages  ai.d 
other  Investments." 

Harih  reality  No.  2:  the  red  tape  that 
■strangles  government  hou.^ing  programs.  Oov- 
crnment-asslstance  programs  won't  work  un- 
less some  wiiv  can  be  found  to  climln.itc  the 
time-consuming  rules  and  procedures  that 
confront  — and  frustrate— every  prospective 
builder  or  developer. 

In  New  York  City  it  takes  at  least  two 
years  to  process  the  average  FHA  221d3  proj- 
ect—and by  that  time,  costs  have  rUsen  10' 
Furthermore,  builders  often  run  into  delays 
before  their  proposals  oven  reach  FHA.  .\ 
case  in  fwlnt:  Late  hist  vear  a  1,450-unu 
project,  proposed  bv  HRH  Construction  Co,  in 
1961,  was  still  :iwaiting  .ipproval  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Estimate 

But.  notes  HRH  Vice-President  Richard 
Ravltch.  there  .ire  signs  that  federal  ad- 
ministrators are  finally  bending  their  rules 
and  speeding  up  their  procedures.  Last  fall, 
for  example  HLT)  .Assistant  .Secretsrv  PiUlip 
N,  Brownstein  told  his  district  directors: 
Slash  through  red  t«ape.  indecision,  and 
pussyfooting.  .  .  .  Set  rigid  time  goals  and 
see  that  they  are  met  .Be  prudent  as  well 
as  urgent,  but  be  prepared  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  get  the  job  done' 

Brownstems  conclusion  was  most  direct: 
"You  should  work  at  this  task  as  though 
•    ur  job  depended  on  it — because  it  may!" 

Several  tcays  to  provide  more  mortgage 
money  have  been  proposed.  Three  recent 
ones 

FNMA's  Lapin  has  suggested  a  government- 
backed  mortgage  market.  He  hopes  such  a 
market  would  offer  the  investor  a  competi- 
tive \ield  and  give  the  mortgage  borrc«~r 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  savings  pool— not 
just  the  'comparimented,  sp>ecialized  part 
of  the  capital  market"  now  available 

A  group  of  348  life  insurance  companies 
h.is  pledged  to  invest  $1  bUIlon  in  new  .md 
rehabilitated  slum  housing  within  the  next 
^vear  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  'hese 
mortgages  will  carry  the  peak  FHA  rate  of 
6'  ..  And  to  Insure  them.  FH.A  must  substi- 
tute a  poUcy  of  social  beneht  for  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  economic  soundness. 

A  task  force  of  the  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  .s:  Loan  .Assns.  has  recom- 
mended that  the  S&Ls  put  55  billion  a  yei;r 
for  the  next  12  years  into  renewing  the  titv 
slums,  Bart  Lyiton.  the  task  force  chair- 
man, says  this  can  be  done  if  the  government 
permits  a  combination  of  federal  loan 
guarantees,  t-ax-free  interest  on  lnvestnien'3 
in  risky  "improvement  districts."  and  term.s 
of  up  to  60  years  to  reduce  monthly  mortgage 
payments. 

New  :-deral  programr<  may  provide  mere 
money  and  loosen  the  ■itifting  rules  Perhaps 
the  most  important— if  it  Is  adequately 
funded  Is  the  Model  Cities  program.  In  the 
first  round,  it  provides  $11  million  for  plan- 
ning and  $300  million  for  construction  i  b-,' 
pa>ing  80'  of  what  under  normal  urban- 
renewal  procedures,  is  the  one-third  local 
contribution   to  a  project's  cost). 

Another   program,   launched   in    1966   .ind 
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now  bc'lnnlnix  u->  ..ccelcraK-.  l.s  the  .'■o-called 
"Turnkey."  Designed  to  Involve  private  en- 
terprise to  a  degree  rare  in  government- 
sponsored  work,  this  pro^rrani  gives  a  de- 
veloper an  almost-lree  hand  to  proceed  as  he 
would  with  a  private  project.  It  simplifies  the 
approval  jirocciK  .ind  permits  the  developer 
to  build  low-rent  i)ublu'  hou'ing  on  his  own 
land.  t<3  his  own  plans  ,ind  s|>ecifications, 
and  then  to  sell  the  project  la  a  local  hous- 
ing authority,  F,nr!y  experience  leads  govern- 
ment olflclals  \.o  believe  that  public  housing 
built  this  way  can  be  completed  in  two  or 
t:iree  ye:irs  le.>;,s  iimo  and  at  cost  savings 
ranging  from  10'      t-o  15'    . 

In  the  irnws  is  legislation  that  may  invulrr 
business  much  Ttnre  deeply  in  urban  liovsing. 

Best  known  ,ire  the  Percy  .'Ud  Kennedy 
proiiosals. 

Sen.  Charlos  Percy  wou'd  set  vip  a  qua-sl- 
publlc  agency  capitilh'.ed  with  up  to  $2 
billion  in  eovernmcnt-mi ar  .ntoed  debentures 
ut  market  Interest  rates.  The  imency  would 
offer  30-year  mortgage.":  l,)  non-iiroflt  hou."-.ng 
corpo-atii)ns  at  sutxsidized  interest  rat-e.s. 

Sen  Robert  Kennedy's  proposal  calls  lor  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  30  "  accelerated  de])reci  i- 
tion  on  a  sliding  scale  i  from  20  ye.irs  down  to 
7  years)  and  .\n  nisurance  fund  ici  pri  tcct 
c:i!)lt-U  investment.  For  100'  eq-.iitv  :.]  a 
project  .in  owner  would  get  a  L?2'  t  x  f.r  '.i 
.ind    10-year    depreciation, 

E.u-ly  this  ye.tr  President  Johnson  was  tx- 
pccted  to  propose  .m  i  niniljus  housing  Ijill. 
including  requests  to  conlmuc  urban  re- 
newal, public  housing,  and  other  major  pro- 
praiTLs  through  1973,  The  .Admiiustration  bill 
will  jirobably  overhip  one  propo^■ed  by  Son. 
John  Siiarknian  .md  his  housmg  subcom- 
mittee The  most  significant  change  urged  by 
the  Sparkman  committee  is  to  raise  the  6' 
statutc^ry  ceiling  on  Interest  rates  for  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages  This  would  stimulate  the 
flow  ol  :n<incy  into  constr'^t-'t^on,  but,  puhti- 
cally,  it  IS  a  hot  potato. 

Do  all  the  difficulties  factd  so  lar  rule 
out  adequate  housing  for  plum  families?  Not 
if  one  idea — adm:ttcdlv  dlst.asteful  to  some 
busine'=smcn — i.-;  accepted  : 

■Xny  solution  !o  city  housing  problems 
must  involve  some  forrn  of  government  sub- 
sidy. Subsidies  r.ow  look  like  the  one  way 
to  span  the  gap  between  ■w.'hal  ;ow-lncomrf^ 
families  can  pay  for  housing  i.nd  what  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  supply  at  a  reasonable 
profit 

The  subsidv  idea  l.s  hardly  new.  It  was 
the  aim.  if  not  the  result,  of  many  existing 
federal  housing  programs.  It  is  also  the  basic 
tool  of  the  Kennedy  and  Percy  proposals. 
What's  more,  nianv  businesses — from  farm- 
ing and  oil  to  .lutos  and  .lerospace — benefit 
from  subsidies,  open  or  :.:dden.  One  ex- 
ample: The  U.S.  government  hnances  irri- 
gation projects  for  apnc-jlture  to  the  tune 
of  $1  billion  a  year  'in  JO-year,  I'ero-interest 
loans. 

Some  of  the  required  housing  subsidy  can 
continue  in  the  Sorm  of  below-the-market 
Interest  rates  and  long-term  mortsages.  But 
t'nis  alone  is  not  enough.  Bolder  forms  of 
subsidy  will  also  be  needed.  The  most  ob- 
vious pussi'uilitie.s:  t.jtal  I  ir.d  write-down 
I  in  essence,  state  or  municipal  ownership  of 
the  land  I  and  total  tax  abatement  on  dwell- 
ing units  for  rit  least  as  long  as  they  are  occu- 
pied  by   low-income    families. 

Yet  no  major  city  cjuld  afford  to  write 
down  land  entirely  and  lose  all  taxes  on 
t'le  property.  This  suggests  the  oft-men- 
;;cned  possibility  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment relieve  the  cities  of  all  welfare,  health, 
and  education  costs,  on  the  ground  that 
thcje  services  are  a  national  concern. 

What''ver  form  f'lc  expanded  subsidies 
take,  the  government  must  he  prepared  to 
provide  them  -rithoitt  insisting  on  over- 
com.plxc~.ied  procedures.  The  government  has 
a  right  to  regulate  what  it  subsidizes,  but 
rules  that  keep  every  conceivible  vrong-doer 
out  of  a  program  make  it  almn.st  imp'.'.sible 
for  right-doers  to  get  in. 
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Finally,  as  business  and  government  work 
together  on  new  rules  to  make  the  needed 
liousing  possible — by  making  it  jiosslble  for 
private  enterprise  to  earn  a  profit  building 
it — one  often-overlooked  principle  must  be 
kept  in  mind: 

While  the  most  urgent  need  is  to  replace 
the  slums,  the  cities  also  need  the  kind  of 
housing  that  will  attract  and  hold  a  middle 
class.  It  makes  no  sen.se  simply  to  reinforce 
the  ghettos,  to  freeze  the  trend  that  popu- 
hites  tlie  cities  only  with  t!ie  \  ery  rich  and 
the  very  poor.  Socially,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically, cities  need  a  broader  base  uf 
people. 

This  country  is  a  long  way  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  dream  of  "cities  of  spacious 
Ijcuity."  But  if  business  and  government  face 
some  hard  facts,  at  least  a  start  can  be  made. 

EDUCATION 

Traditionally,  businessmen  l:are  left  pub- 
lic id-.icatton  to  the  educators  i:\tt  the  pro- 
fessional educator  is  in  foiiblr  today  m  the 
city  and  businessjucn  <-oidd  help  Inm  find 
a  way  out. 

At  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Commis- 
rioner  Harold  Howe  II  .-^pclls  out  the  problem  i 

•'There  is  a  vast  psychological  gap  be- 
r.veen  the  clientele  of  today's  city  schools 
I  ,-tudents  and  parents)  and  ti^e  suppliers  of 
education  (teachers.  aciminiSL'-ators.  and 
■^ rh.ool  board  members)  "' 

This  gap  is  steadily  widened  by  the  spread- 
ing; Negro  gliettos.  the  flight  of  white  1  am- 
ines to  the  suburbs,  and  t!ie  mushrooming 
non-white  population  of  city  schools. 

An  example  that  scares  everybody  Is  Wash- 
incton,  D.C.,  where  93'^  of  public-school 
pupils  P-re  Negroes  and  the  percentage  is  still 
rising.  Elsewhere,  worried  school  adminis- 
trators watch  the  trend  .and  see  their  systems 
us  "'Washington  minus  five  years'  or  "Wash- 
ington minus  three  years."  In  Detroit,  non- 
whites  represent  57'':  of  the  school  popula- 
tion: in  Chicago.  54'  ;  in  Cleveland.  53'  ;  in 
St.  Louis.  62'    . 

When  the  Negro  .school  ])opula', ion  i  caches 
such  high  levels,  the  quality  <t  education 
'Uffcrs,  Negro  pupils  hecin  to  feel  seeregated 
and  lose  their  motivation  to  learn.  Teachers 
liave  to  spend  more  time  keepuii:  order  t'-'ian 
teaching.  So,  not  ^urp^lsincl'■.  the  most- 
e-;p-rienced  teachers  tend  to  .'^hun  the  very 
schools  that  most  need  them. 

Total  solution  of  the  educational  problem 
may  not  be  possible.  But  ghetto  .schools  can 
be  vastly  improved — if  there  are  major 
changes  in  attitude  and  action  not  tnly 
among  educators  but  also  :iniong  husine.^s- 
nien. 

Educators  must  become  more  flexible  and 
more  responsive  to  the  pupils'  nerds.  Criiics 
claim  that  an  entrenched  Ijureaucracy.  un- 
moving  and  unresponsive,  has  loupht  bitterly 
aeainst  changes  in  some  cities. 

"'Our  urban  public  school  systems  seem 
m.usclebound  with  tradition."  .says  Dr  Ken- 
neth B.  Clarke,  a  Negro  sociolopist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  .Applied  Research 
Center.  "They  seem  to  represent  the  most 
rigid  forms  of  bureaucracies,  which  are  para- 
doxically most  resilient  in  their  ability  to 
resist  demands  for  change  " 

Bureaucracy  strait-jaci^ets  not  only  some 
.school  systems  but  also  many  government  of- 
ficials. So  businessmen  emerge  as  one  force 
that  can  bring  about  chance 

Businessmen  must  understand  /.due  't:on. 
support  'it.  and  even  get  directly  involved. 
Specifically: 

Businessmen  will  have  to  alter  their  tradi- 
tional opposition  to  more  spending  for 
fjiioolr.  and  l..ce  u  "^  to  higher  taxes.  .Mmost 
every  .'ug.geslion  to  :mprove  the  ghetto 
schools  takes  enormous  sums  of  money.  One 
federal  act  alone,  authorized  S^6  1  billion  for 
fiscal  1967  and  1968  to  lielp  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  the  figure  is  :'."er 
.5-9  biUionfor  1969  and  19VQ. 

S' me  businessmen  liave  already  changed 
t'  eir  stance  on  ."^chool  spending.  In  Detroit 
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last  year  the  usually  conservative  Board  of 
Trade  raised  S60.000  to  campaign  for  higher 
school  taxes  that  would  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  a  year. 

Businessmen  will  have  to  speak  out  on 
school  improvements,  many  of  which  are 
controversial.  In  Pittsburgh,  lor  example, 
businessmen  have  allied  themselves  with 
I'diic.itors  and  civic  and  religious  proujis  to 
support  a  revamped  educational  system  that 
includes  replacing  all  the  city's  high  scho<jls 
with  five  .super  high  schools — a  move  to  aid 
integration. 

iiusmessmen  will  have  to  work  more  with 
l.roio.-isional  educators.  When  the  Hartford 
1  Conn.  I  Board  of  Education  and  Common 
t'oiricU  reached  an  impasse  on  what  should 
lie  done  about  the  city's  schotjls.  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  persuaded  both  jxirties  to 
ijring  m  an  ouuside  consultant  to  recommend 
action,  r.he  New  Detroit  Committee,  lormcd 
mainly  of  businessmen  after  l.ist  svimmer's 
noting,  i:-,  i)ressing  Detroit's  ."-chool  system  xt 
ud"pt  consultants'  recommendations  that  had 
lift  n  ignored  by  the  city's  educators. 

More  businessmen  sliouUl  also  Uirn  t-o  edu- 
c.iliou  :or  a  c.ireer.  In  Philadeli>hla.  lor  (X- 
ample.  an  enlight<^ned  school  administration 
h.'us  gone  to  business  rather  than  traditional 
educational  circles  lor  two  new  asiiociate  su- 
pennteiKients.  One,  ;;  former  j.'artner  in  a 
large  acciounting  firm,  i,^  m  t'hi:ir£re  of  finance: 
the  other  a  jirofessional  ijlanner.  iieads  l.'ie 
school  .sy.'s.tem's  pUinniiig. 

Finally  businessmen  need  to  make  one 
other  contribution  to  education:  Using  skills 
licrlected  :or  busines.s — such  a"^,  marketing, 
engineering,  :iiid  management — they  caii 
help  Ir.ime  cre.iiive  pr-jposals  lor  new  educa- 
tional jiroerams. 

If  educators  and  busine.s.'-men  are  to  woi  .k 
tocether  to  upgride  the  city  schools,  what 
chancres  and  improvements  should  they  seek  ' 
Here  are  five  sucge.slions  bv  men  who  luive 
already  been  deeply  involved  in  the  i)roblem  : 

1.  Change  the  ghetto  schools  to  gear  tiiern 
inore  clos' hi  to  tlie  ught  culture.  Harold  B, 
Ciores.  president  of  Educ.lional  Faci!it.e.s 
Laboratories  Iv.c.  a  nonprofit  corporation  es- 
t.iblislied  hy  the  Ford  Foundation,  blames  a 
lot  of  the  schools"  troubles  on  the  existence 
ol  two  cultures,  in  ti-iC  citie-s.  And.  he  says, 
iiianv  .-chools  are  geared  to  the  wTong  one, 

"That  culture,'"  Gores  explains,  ""is  white, 
mKidlt-clas,'5.  Anglo-Saxon.  Protestmt.  TiiC 
children  a.ttuned  to  it  are  .success-oriented 
iind  have  strong  f:imily  ties.  In  contrast,  the 
Xesro  child  in  a  gl'.etto  doesn't  know  or  ap- 
T-recKite  I'nc  .st-indards.  "i  r.lues.  or  morals  .  : 
i:.e  ;:iiddle-cl:ii:s  family.  He  may  iiave  no 
iatncr.  His  only  close  relative,  his  mother, 
may  raise  liim  to  live  for  the  pleasure  ■  i 
the  moment.  For  such  a  child,  there  is  no 
tomorrow  to  worry  about  or  plan  for." 

Kenneth  M.nes  .i  Nt,zro  i.iwyer  m  Detroit, 
describes  an  added  liandicap;  "Every  Negro 
chiid  realiiies  he  is  different,  that  there  ;s 
:ometliinc  wrong  with  him.  This  buUds  .iii 
inferionly  complex.  Some  children  leact  ne-.'- 
atively.  some  react  violently,  some  just  drift 
d'jwn  and  become  inferior," 

.-jo  the  glictto  school  has  to  I'e  both  sciiool 
and  family  for  many  Negro  pupils.  That  is 
•he  reasoning  behind  some  ol  the  compens.i- 
tory  ijrograms  that  have  been  started. 

Tlie  Preschool  Project  in  Ypsilanti.  Mich.-- 
a  procram  that  included  home  \isits.  psy- 
chological consulting,  medical  services  and 
.:  special  task-oriented  curriculum — produced 
u  consistent  jump  in  intellectual  ability 
..mong  disadvantaged  Negro  children — but  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500  per  pupil. 

Frustratingly.  high  cost  doesn't  guarantee 
s.icoess.  Tiiree  years  after  New  York  Citj 
star',.ed  the  More  Effective  Sciiools  program 
tn..t  raised  instruct. onul  cosis  from  S4:J4  to 
$994  per  pupil.  The  Center  for  Urban  Educa- 
tion (.•■ncluded:  " ':"he  ME3  program  has  not 
!iad  any  signific^iu  .  .  effect  on  children "s 
performance  in  ■rltiimetic  .  .  .  i  nor  has  it  I 
stopprd  the  incrc-.'ng  retardation  of  chil- 
dren who  began  it  In  grades  two  i  r  li^ree  "' 
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The  samf  charge  "f  Ineffectlvfness  has 
hrrn  leveled  at  Headstart  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  »I  5-bllllon-a-yeiir  pro- 
gram f  T  pres.'hnol  children  Although  it  Is 
st;U  tt>o  early  lor  .i  complete  ev.iliiatlon. 
critics  maintain  that  the  children  lose  their 
headstart  so.in  after  !>?av!ns?  the  program. 
Apparently,  the  ?o%ernment  sees  snme  'ruth 
m  the  chartte.  because  u  ta  now  adding  a 
Follow  Through"  program  to  continue  up 
ihrouijh  the  third  erade 

J  (,'h.ange  the  ichool  rurrirulum^  ta  rnake 
th.em  more  reahtttc  than  they  are  now  Kven 
if  a  yoLin«  N>k;ro  ii..w  ni.ikes  It  through  early 
grades,  he's  likely  to  fall  afoul  of  a  curric- 
ulum that  bears  little  resemblance  to  real 
life  ari>uric!  him 

N'o  part  of  the  curriculum  Is  held  In  lower 
rpijard  by  the  average  ghetto  dweller  than 
■.  ooiUonal  •.raining,  which  Is  supposed  to 
•urn  'ir  cr  i.'lU;ite94je  icly  to  step  Into  Jobs 
;n  :naiis'..-y  S'cgrocs  rialm  that  many  vooa- 
•:  rial  pr  v.'-ims  teach  trades  nrlented  to  the 
ios  and  40s  rather  than  the  'GOs  Negro 
students  iiuw  'A-ant  to  learn  telephone  In- 
■s'-il'ln^  business-machine  repair,  computer 
;>r"griimmlng  and  television  maintenance 
mstpid  of  traditional  woodworking,  metal 
working   and   automobile   repair. 

Cihetto  leaders  hope  that  business, 
prompted  by  its  need  for  better  pmploveea, 
win  force  A  change  to  more  useful  training. 
In  fact,  only  business  can  make  vocational 
training  more  realistic,  according  to  Robert 
Pott^,  of  the  V'l.-ginla  Park  Rehabilitation 
Citizens  Committee,  which  U  trvlng  to  re- 
build the  area  where  Detroit's  1967  rlota 
started 

■  Private  industry  will  have  to  contribute 
people  and  equipment  and  help  plan  the  cur- 
riculum." 5avs  Po'ts.  "School  administrators 
don't  know  \.  hat  kinds  of  Jobs  Industry  has 
today." 

E.xactly  what  can  industry  do''  Here  Is  one 
example  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
adopted  a  heavily  Negro  Detroit  high  school 
•.vh;ise  !;tudents  went  on  strike  last  year  to 
oust  the  principal.  The  company  sends  Its 
personnel  people  to  the  -chool  to  teach 
weekly  classes  on  how  to  get  a  Job — what  ta 
wear,  how  to  act  and  what  the  interviewer 
Is   looking  for 

"Only  eight  students  showed  up  f.ir  "he 
first  class.  "  sa -s  Michigan  Bell  President 
William  Day,  but  when  the  others  heard 
via  the  grapevine  that  It  was  for  real,  more 
started  ?o  attend.  Now  the  classes  are 
Jammed." 

J.  Consider  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
desigri  of  fchool  buildings.  Too  many  city 
school  buildings  are  old  and  outmoded  In 
Boston,  for  example,  a  third  of  the  schools 
were  built  more  than  100  years  ago  Even 
worse  in  the  minds  of  architects,  most  of 
today's  school  design  still  .stems  from  a  120- 
year-old  Idea  first  applied  at  Bogt on's  Quincy 
school,  which  Is  still  in  use  It  treats  a  school 
as  an  egg  crate  tnat  seals  the  pupils  into 
compartments,  each  with  a  teacher. 

"Today's  schoolhouse  Is  monastic,  anti- 
septic, and  unattractive."  says  Harold  Gores 
of  the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories. 
"Its  only  benefit  is  that  It  Is  nearly  inde- 
structible "  More  to  Gores'  liking  are  wide- 
open  spaces,  now  starting  to  show  vip  In 
suburban  schools,  that  allow  team  te.ichlng 
and  greater  rtexibility. 

4  Bring  rnore  Segro  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators into  the  cify  school  systems.  "Negro 
pupils  would  be  more  motivated  to  learn." 
says  Ernest  Brown,  a  personnel  executive 
with  the  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co  ,  "If 
they  had  models  to  look  up  to.  Since  the 
first  person  of  stature  a  Negro  child  meets 
may  well  be  his  teacher,  there  should  be 
more  Negro  teachers  in  ghetto  classrooms. '" 
That's  easier  said  than  done,  according  to 
many  school  ofHcial3.  Not  enough  Negroes 
are  ciuallfied.  and  business  often  snaps  up 
those  who  are. 

True  enough-  but  only   to    a    degree.  It's 
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also  true  that  some  school  systems  have  not 
been  sympathetic  to  hiring  Negroes,  and 
others  have  simply  not  thought  about  it. 
In  Detroit's  system,  for  example  where  en- 
rollment Is  more  than  50''  Negro,  there  Is 
not  a  single  Negro  athletic  director 

o  Tak-'  a  nric  looK  at  thr  ihurnt/  fjuestlon 
of  integration  With  the  fnst-rlslng  Negro 
population  In  to  manv  cities  and  the  equally 
fast  white  exodus,  the  Integrated  school's 
Ideal  racial  mix — 70".  white  and  30''  Negro— 
Is  no  longer  physically  possible  In  more  and 
more  schools.  Kesult:  Some  of  the  first  In- 
tegration efforts-  busing,  educational  parks, 
and  metropolitan  schools  don't  look  so  ef- 
fective anymore. 

Now  the  most  promising  efforts  seem  to  he 
aimed  .it  upgrading  the  city  schools  enough 
to  lure  whites  back  That  means  adding  a  lot 
of  educational  services  once  considered  frills: 
exterL-lve  couVisel'ng,  extracurricular  remedial 
programs,  smaller  claises,  and  higher  salaries 
for  teachers 

But  integration  is  no  lunger  the  chief  con- 
cern f'f  militant  Black  leaders  like  James 
Del  Rio.  a  Mlchiitm  state  legislator. 

We  don't  want  Integration."  he  says 
bluntly.  "We  want  uj  improve  the  education 
In  our  Black  schools"  Del  RIo's  goal  Is  also 
the  goal  of  some  more-moderate  Negroes  and 
whites — at  least  as  a  realistic  rirst  step  to- 
ward solving  the  problem. 

For  the  long  pull,  however,  the  best  solu- 
tion still  seems  to  be  the  old  Horace  Mann 
concept  of  a  common  school  where  the 
banker's  daughter  and  the  blacksmith's  son 
tittend  classes  together  In  a  well-publicized 
study  I  the  so-called  Coleman  report),  two 
Johns  Hopkins  professors  found  that  mixing 
tudents  of  all  classes  and  races  was  a  more 
effective  way  to  improve  education  in  ghetto 
schools. 
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Carl  Schmidt:  Desert  Painter 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIKURNIA 

IN  THE  HOUc'E  OF  UEl'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr  PETTIS  Mr  Speaker,  our  beauti- 
ful desert,  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
Calif.,  attracts  man.v  artists  who  find  a 
.spiritual  pleasure  and  inspiration  in  the 
space  and  silence,  and  the  incredibly 
beautiful  ever-changing  colors  in  the 
desert  .^cene  The  sunri.ses  and  sun.set.s 
are  .^pectacular.  One  of  the  best  known 
landscape  painters  in  the  West  is  Carl 
Schmidt,  who  came  to  us  from  Minnesota 
and  established  much  of  his  reputation 
with  apt  and  memorable  paintinRs  of  our 
desert,  our  Indian  scenes,  as  well  as  .still 
lifps,  portraits,  and  historic  and  religious 
subjects. 

When  a  farm  boy  in  Mitmcsota.  Carl's 
drawings  of  farm  animals  earned  the  en- 
couragement of  his  teachers  and  neigh- 
bors, and  he  was  advised  to  study  at 
Chicago  Art  Institute  After  4  years  ad- 
vanced art  training  there,  he  won  first 
prize  m  an  institute  contest  and  went  on 
to  become  a  professional  artist. 

Carl  was  lured  to  our  vast  western 
spaces,  and  liked  what  he  found  in  the 
magnificent  desert  country.  For  the  past 
40  years  he  lias  given  his  talents  to  crea- 
tive paintiiii,'.  and  I  am  very  iJioud  nf 
the  colorful  painting  of  a  serape  and 
Indian  bowl  which  not  only  decorates 
my  office,  but  practically  breathes  the 
Indian  lore  which  San  Bernardino 
County  loves  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
visit  my  office  and  see  it  for  th<;msclvcs. 


This  artist  is  too  gifted  and  sincere, 
too  much  a  man  of  vision  and  arti.>tlc 
discipline,  to  pemiit  illness  and  being 
bedridden  for  years,  to  stop  ins  .splendid 
work  He  continue.s — bigger  than  illne.ss — 
to  paint,  and  his  work  continues  to  in- 
spire a  new  appreciation  for  the  sub.iects 
he  loves  His  works  of  art  have  had  many 
showings,  including  one-man  exhibits  at 
tlie  Stendah.  Webb.  Pa.schte.  and  Laixuna 
Galleries,  at  tiie  San  Bernardino  Cul- 
tur.il  Ci'iitcr  and  liie  Los  Anueles  County 
Museum  He  holds  niembershiiJ  in  tlie 
San  Bernardino  Art  .Association,  the 
Traditional  .-Xrttsts  Association,  and  the 
Laguna  -Art  Guild. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  westerners  are  proud 
of  Carl  Sclimidt.  and  we  believe  his  works 
of  art  will  endure 
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Firearms  Legislation 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHlr,.\N 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  Fcbruanj  1,  1968 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  irranted  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  release  lust  put  cut 
by  the  National  Shootini:  Sports  Fecun- 
dation setting  forth  clearly  the  posi- 
tion of  law-abiding  citizens  and  sports- 
men with  reeard  to  firearms  legislation. 

This  excellent  commentary  merits 
careful  consideration.  It  points  out  how 
existinii  laws  have  not  until  just  now 
been  enforced  to  control  shipmeiU  of 
firearms  by  irresponsible  persons. 

Hopefully,  this  editorial  will  lead  to 
the  wise  revision  of  the  unwholesome 
attitude  by  certain  power  huncr>-  persons 
m  the  Department  of  Justue  and  De- 
partment of  the  Treasur>'.  and  serve  to 
aid  in  passaee  of  proper  and  ineaninKful 
lecislation  to  restrict  .shipment  of  fire- 
arms to  criminals,  dope  addicts,  luvc- 
rulcs.  and  other  undesirable  i^ersons. 
without  stripping  law-abiding  citizens  of 
their  right  to  own  and  bear  arms  for 
legitimate  sporting  and  deten.=:c  pur- 
poses. 

The  tey'  of  the  release  follows: 

A  thirty-year  lapse  between  legislation 
and  enforcement  was  revealed  recently 
when  federal  agents  made  their  first  case 
im  mall-order  abuses  through  a  section  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938. 

United  suites  Attorney  Robert  Morgen- 
thau  successfully  obtained  a  federal  grand 
jury  indictment  tigaiiist  a  Nanuet.  N.Y. 
firearms  dealer.  The  indictment  charged 
that  the  mail-order  house  had  violated  the 
1938  law  by  shipping  guns  to  individuals  la 
other  states  who  had  not  produced  the  re- 
quired state  or  local  licenses  or  permits. 

.According  to  the  New  'i'urk  Times.  "The 
indictment  was  described  as  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  the  country  against  a  mall-order 
company  dealing  in  firearms." 

Sportsman  interests  have  maintained  for 
years  before  Congressional  committees  and 
subcammittecs  considering  new  legislation 
that  existing  federal  firearms  laws  suffer  from 
lack  of  enforcement  by  the  US.  Treasury 
and  Justice  Departments. 

At  the  rarae  time,  the  Tre.vury  and  Jus- 
tice Departments  have  been  working  ."Strenu- 
ously for  more  rigid  gun  laws,  pushing  in 
particular  for  Increasingly  restrictive  ver- 
sions of  the  Dodd  bills. 


'•The  delav  In  acting  upon  a  provision  of 
federal  l.iw.  a  ;iO-year  delay  according  to 
the  New  York  nines,  is  a  glaring  example  of 
lax  enforcement  It  lends  strength  to  the 
position  of  law-abiding  gun  owners  that  ex- 
isting law.s  have  never  been  given  a  real 
chance."  stated  Warren  Pase.  president  of 
the  National  t^ho«)tliig  .Sports  Foundation. 
Inc 

"Sporusmen  can  i-ee  little  merit  in  passing 
additional  laws  when  federal  enforcement 
ugenc;os  h.ivc  sc.ircrh  s.iniiV.cd  the  etlectlvc- 
Bess  of  laws  patised  three  decades  ago. 

"This  same  lack  of  active  enforcement  has 
probablv  also  contributed  to  the  general  lack 
uf  mlorniatUjn  about  pun  laws  on  the  part 
of  the  public  The  New  York  Times,  which 
pointed  out  this  prime  example,  has  for  more 
than  four  years  not  onlv  been  campaigning 
for  pa.s.sace  of  the  Dodd  bill  hut  impUing 
that  there  was  no  existing  law  to  prevent 
improper  luail-order  sliipments."  Page 
poiiitoU  out 

The  Indictment  returned  against  the  New 
York  dealer  Wius  apparently  based  on  that 
section  of  the  federal  act  of  1938  which 
states:  '  II  shall  be  tinlawful  for  any  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport 
or  .ship  any  lirearin  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  any  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed manufacturer  <'r  dealer  in  any  State 
the  laws  of  which  require  that  a  license  be 
obtained  for  the  purcluvse  of  such  tirearm. 
unless  such  license  i>  exhibited  to  .sucli 
manufacturer  or  dealer  by  the  prospective 
purchaser" 

I'aije  pointed  out  that  this  section  of  t'le 
law  C(JUld  be  made  even  stronger,  and  en- 
forcement easier,  by  passage  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congress 
by  Sen  Roman  L  Hruska  of  Nebraska.  The 
Hruska  measure,  which  is  .supported  by  nil 
the  major  conservation  and  sportsmen's  or- 
ganizations m  the  nation,  would  prohibit 
the  Interstate  shipment  rf  firearms  i:i  con- 
trtivention  of  any  state  Uiw 

Page  s.iid  the  public  h.is  been  h'd  to  be- 
lieve liicre  are  no  l.iWs  which  prohibit  crim- 
inals from  obta-.ninc  firearms,  even  though 
such  [irohibitlons  have  been  a  basic  part  of 
the  same  federal  law  .'incc  1038. 

The  act  provides:  "It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  h.u;  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  ve.ar  or  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice  to  receive  any  tircarm  or  ammuni- 
tion which  h.-is  been  shipped  or  transported 
m  intersi.iU?  or  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
p>isession  of  a  nrearm  or  ammunition  by 
anv  such  person  snail  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  such  fire:irm  cr  ammunition  was 
shipped  or  transport<>d  or  received,  as  the 
case  may  l)e.  by  such  iserson  iii  violation  of 
this  chapter." 

A  violation  of  the  act  cm  bring  imprison- 
ment up  to  live  years,  a  line  i:p  to  $5,000, 
or  both, 

"Once  again,  r.  ni.iy  vvell  have  been  the 
slnguhu-  lack  of  enforcement  which  has  cre- 
ated this  impression  among  tiie  public  and 
the  news  medM."  Pace  said.  "Under  ques- 
tioning by  Congressmen  at  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington, 'Treasury  oSicials  have  claimed  they 
are  unable  to  enforce  these  firearms  laws 
due  to  a  1  ick  of  manpower. 

"During  the  1965  hearings.  Treasury  of- 
ficials admitw-d  thai  only  two  men  and  three 
women  were  assigned  full  tim.e  to  enforce- 
ment of  both  the  1938  Federal  and  1934  Na- 
Monal  Firearms  Acts.  This  hardly  seems  a 
strenuous  effort  for  a  department  which 
views  the  conamerce  i:i  firearms  with  such 
al;irm," 

Page  cotnp.-.rcd  the  lack  of  enforcement  to 
the  lack  c)f  action  on  reasonable  and  useful 
firearms  legislation  He  said  that  while  both 
departments  have  been  calling  for  new  laws, 
neither  h.is  offered  support  to  realistic  pro- 
posals like  tho^e  of  Sen   Hruska. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Hawks,  Doves  Through  History 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  tlie  attention  of  my  iolleat;ucs  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  lol- 
lowins  article  which  recently  ai)pcared 
in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
Hawks.  Dovfs  Throvch  Hi&torv 

Have  wars  Involving  Americans  ever  been 
popular  in  this  country'?  Is  tlie  Vietnam 
war  any  different  from  others  in  its  effect 
upon  voter  sentiment?  Did  popular  dissatis- 
faction ever  cause  a  President  t  i  change 
cottrse'? 

A  study  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
President  Johnson  and  of  s:)mp  lucmbers  of 
his  Cabinet  bears  on  answers  to  those  and 
other  questions.  What  it  shows  cm  give  no 
cheer  to  dissenters  and  demonstrators  now 
attacking  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

This  study,  covering  Anienco-i  ixpenence 
in  wartime  from  1776  to  lHo2,  c-mics  up  with 
five  basic  conclusions: 

1.  Wars  begin  with  e.nhusKistic  support. 
!he;i  turn  to  criticism  of  the  rr.-sident  and 
liis  Administration. 

■2  ...any  leading  citizens,  among  others, 
itiii  to  opposition— m  Congress,  the  press. 
Ihi  schools  and  pulpits. 

3.  Economic  troubles  explain  much  of  the 
oppo.sition. 

4.  Tiiere  has  been  considerable  suppres- 
sion of  the  more  unpopular  forms  of  dissent. 

5.  When    war    is    over,    many    critics    find 
that   the   war  was   an  act   of 
alter  all. 

The  report  takes  tip  st 
historic  order — 
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THE    BEVOLt.-TIONARV 

Barely  half  of  the  population  supported 
this  war  for  independence,  with  the  remain- 
der cither  neutral  or  Tory. 

Defeats  in  combat  and  jirnations  caused 
widespread  gloom. 

A  leader  of  the  Amencan  .^n?l•can  Church, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  and  many  wealthy 
families  were  leaders  of  the  opposition  to 
the  war. 

War  caused  imports  from  Briti-.in  !■'  stop. 
Merchants,  farmers  end  lishenr.cn  suffered 
severely,  while  soarinc  mfiattoTi  h:t  l.tborers. 
artisans  and  the  clergy. 

As  criticism  mounted,  rf-prtssiof.  foUo'A'ed. 
Some  opposition  leaders  were  imprisoned. 
Others  barely  escaped  lynching.  Still  others 
fled  abroad.  The  mayor  of  New  York  '.vas 
among  those  imprisoned 

When  peace  and  victory  came,  a  romantic 
view  of  the  struggle  quickly  replaced  all  the 
gl'jom    and    defeatism. 

THE    WAR     OF     1812 

.'\t  the  start  of  this  war,  a  majority  of 
Americans  were  in  support.  Soon,  however, 
opposition  mounted  in  New  Engia.id  in  face 
of  defeats  and  economic  problems.  This  op- 
position then  spread  to  the  South  and  We.st. 
Men  and  money  at  times  were  denied  for  the 
war. 

The  C70vernor  of  Massiichusetts  sent  a 
three-man  delegation  to  Washington  to  take 
the  surrender  of  what  he  thought  would  be 
a  beaten  Administration  and  a  defeated 
country,  the  study  states. 

Daniel  Webster  made  a  speech  of  criticism 
so  bitter  that  it  was  suppressed  for  100  years. 
Wel>;ter  spoke  of  a  Government  'more  tyran- 
nical, more  arbitrary,  more  dangerotis.  more 
allied  to  blood  and  murder,  more  full  of  every 
form  of  mischief,  more  productive  of  every 
sort  of  misery  than  has  been  exercised  by  any 
civilized  government,  with  a  single  exception, 
in  modern  times." 


William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  poems 
.ittainst  the  war.  Presiuent  Timothy  Dwlght 
of  Yale  toasted  British  victories,  '1  he  list  of 
critics  reads  l:ke  a  'Who's  Whu  '  ol  Engla^.d 
at  the  time. 

As  this  w.ir  neared  an  end,  the  study  &.iys, 
it  seemed  that  only  President  James  M:idi- 
son  and  Gen,  Andrew  Jackson  still  stotKl 
firm. 

Ihcn  tlie  Treaty  ol  Ghent  was  signed  and 
Ja.-K,son  v,oii  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Tlie 
Federalist  Parly,  v.hich  had  cpp  x-cd  the  war. 
.■■  )  in  dis.ippearcd  completely. 

THE     MEXICAN      WAR 

War  wa-s  jjopular  at  the  start.  The  House 
voted  for  this  war  174  to  14.  the  Senate  40 
til  2.  The  Vv'higs  pro<-laimed  that  doubt,  di- 
vision and  reproach  ■will  be  unknown," 

Then  the  mood  chanffcd.  James  K.  Polk, 
■iic  President,  was  a  Uemoir.it.  and  the  elec- 
tions o!  1H46  went  heavily  against  the  Dem- 
ocrats. The  opposition  Whig  jotirnals  told 
Mexico  that  "her  cause  was  just,  that  a 
m.ijorilv  (.;  Americans  detested  the  war.  th;.t 
the'  Treasurv  could  not  bear  the  cost  .  .  . 
that  our  armies  could  not  win  the  war,  and 
tii.it  soon  the  .■Administration  would  be  re- 
buked and  Its  policies  reversed  " 

A  resolution  condemning  the  war  v\as 
j.iisscd  ill  Congress. 

Intellectuals,  mcludm-r  James  Russell 
l.uwell  .Old  Herman  Melville.  iKik  the  lead 
i!i  opposition.  "The  New  York  Tribune" 
urged  withdrawal  of  U..=  ,  troops.  Sena-.or 
Webster  sjjoke  of  President  Polk's  'impeach- 
able oitcn.se."  Henry  Clay  i..:ned  tiie  critics 
L.f  the  war. 

Manuel  Rejon.  the  Mexican  Iciider.  is 
quoted  bv  the  study  as  telling  a  diplomat 
that  the  key  to  his  policy  wa.s  the  belief 
that  the  Ameiic^m  people  would  not  continue 
:  )  supi>ort  the  w:ir. 

Ihere  w.as  panic  on  Wall  Street.  Inflation 
spread  and  business  failure.-  nuiltiplied. 
'  Then  came  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
which  made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  was  going 
to  win.  When  peace  came,  an  opposition 
Whig  journal  described  the  operation  as  "one 
.  :  the  most  brilliant  wars  that  ever  adorned 
the  annals  of  any  nation."  And  a  general  who 
led  the  U.S.  armies— Zachary  Taylor— be- 
came the  Whigs'  tucce.ssful  presidential 
candiJaic. 

THE    C  I VII-    V.AP. 

Eirly  c-nthusiaiim.  in  this  war.  aJiahi  was 
followed   by   widespread   disoouraaement. 

Ill  18')2.  consressional  elections  wfjt 
heavily  against  President  Abraham  Lincoln's 
j)irlv."Bv  De-cembcr  of  that  year,  a  House 
resolution  calling  for  negotiations  with  the 
South  was  t..bled  by  a  vote  of  only  98  to  l,:i. 

.■\fter  a  lew  years  of  v'.'ar.  In  the  summer  of 
18'34  a  group  of  prominent  Republictms  orga- 
nized a°  "Lincoln  wathdrawal"  movement.  A 
Senator  friend  s.iid  ol  tlie  President:  "I  fear 
he  is  a  f  ulure,"  Liitcoln  himself  Jucie.-d 
he  could  not  be  reelected. 

At  this  j>)irit.  a  Confe'Kra'x  general  wrote 

his  wife: 

"We  learn  from  gentlemen  recently  from 
the  North  that  the  Peace  Party  is  prowinz 
rapidly — that  McClellan  WTll  be  e'.ected  and 
that  liis  election  will  brin?  peace— jjrovidcd 
always  that  we  continue  to  lioid  our  wu 
aiainst  the  Yankee  armies." 

"rhe  loudest  coneresstonal  critics  were 
•'h-'.vks."  including  the  speaker  of  the  House 
and  members  of  key  committees. 

But  n'.uch  o:  the  press  was  "dovish"  i.-d 
rriticai,    the    study    reports.    This    included 

"The  New  York  Daily  Nc-.vs. Lhe  New  York 

Trtbune."  "The  New  York  Evening  Post." 
■■The  Chic;!go  Tinv-^s."  and  '  Ihc  Detroit  Free 
Fresj,' 

Economic  discontent  and  opposition  vn  the 
war  produced  draft  riots  over  much  of  the 
countrv. 

In  -New  York  alone,  at  least  1,000  ]x?op.e 
were  kiiicd  or  v.oundcd  by  tiese  riots. 

In    the    clampdown    that    followed,    more 
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t-haii  13,000  people  were  .urested  Mmiy  went 
t»  prison  Martial  law  w.ta  used  .igainst  those 
who  encourtiged  draft-dodglni?  or  offered  aid 
and  comfor!,  vo  the  rebels  Hab«.  ^  corpus 
wiu  suspencted  in  many  parts  of  Ihe  nation. 
A  few  weeics  before  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 
The  New  York  Tlmee"  editorialized  that 
the  only  way  to  save  the  Union  was  to  select 
I  pe  ice  oontimlsslon  to  negotiate  with  Jefler- 
.son  Davis 

The  victory  at  Atlanta,  however,  produced 
I  Jr.imatlc  change  of  heart  Then  a  Lincoln 
bandwagon  began  to  roll  SiX)n,  the  hottest 
cTltios  of  the  Wtir  jumped  aboard 

WORI,D     WAR     I 

This  IS  described  as  a  relatively  short  war 
of   r.ire   p<ipularuy    But  even  so-  — 

President  Wilson's  request  to  arm  mer- 
chantmen was  killed  by  filibuster  in  Congress. 

Six  Senators  voted  against  a  declaration  of 
w.ir 

A  militant  union,  the  Industrial  Workers 
of   the  World,   made  this  comment: 

This  is  a  tausiiiessmans  war  and  we  don"t 
.see  why  we  should  go  out  and  get  shot." 

.\    draft    law    passed    only    after    a    bitter 

dftJile 

Congresiional  on tlclsm  of  President  Wilson 
and  the  war  mounted,  as  months  of  lighting 
went  on  There  were  even  demands  in  Con- 
gress that  the  President  abdicate  control  over 
military  atf.alrs 

In  the  elections  of  1918.  Democrats  lost 
heavily  in  both  House  ,ind  Senate  .is  the 
war's  popularity  declined. 

Economic  problems  developed  Prices  rose 
rapullv  W,irtlme  ocarcitles  appeared.  Farm- 
ers became  bittfr  .iboiit  the  ceiling  price  on 
wheat  Anti-Gerinan  sentiment,  a  drive 
against  Socialists  and  others  suspected  of 
sedition  led  to  reprisals  against  individuals 
and  groups 

Even  m  a  relatively  short,  uncomplicated 
w.ir.  the  study  concludes,  criticism  of  the 
President,  economic  problems  and  Internal 
repression  are  hard  to  avoid. 

WORLD    w.\R    n 

The  Japan  ?se  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
drowned  out  most  of  the  earlier  critics,  in 
Congress  and  In  the  press,  who  had  opposed 
any  U  S  entry  Into  the  war. 

As  the  big  var  ground  on.  however,  prob- 
lems grew  and  dissatisfaction  increased. 
E.x.imples 

.Juvenile  delinquency  rose  by  36  per  cent. 
while  high  school  enrollment  dropped  56  per 
cent. 

Racial  tensions  flared.  There  were  major 
riots  in  Detroit  in  June.  1943,  xnd  in  other 
cities 

Labor  disputes  became  widespread.  Many 
States  passed  antUabor  laws  during  the  war 

Wartime  food  prices  rose  by  50  per  cent 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  general  price  level  in 
America  rose  by  2  per  cent  a  month.  Black- 
marketing  became  rampant 

Dissatisfaction  grew;  the  Democrats  suf- 
fered big  losses  in  both  House  and  Senate 
in  1942.  Economic  problems  connected  with 
the  war  were  largely  to  blame,  the  study 
finds. 

THE   KOREAN    WAR 

There  was  initial  enthusiasm  for  this  'Aar. 
with  support  again  falling  off  as  hardships 
and  frustrations  increased. 

At  wars  beginning  :n  1950.  a  Gallup  Poll 
showed  81  per  cent  in  favor  of  President  Tru- 
man s  intervention,  and  only  13  per  cent 
■i^auist 

But  In  January.  1951.  Gallup  showed  66 
pe.  cent  of  the  people  in  favor  of  pulling  out 
of  Korea,  and  25  per  cent  against  withdraw- 
ing 

When  General  Mac.Anhur  was  fired,  polls 
showed  only  29  per  cent  of  .Americans  favored 
the  President,  .igainst  tly  per  cent  favoring 
the  General 

Whtn  war  .had  gone  on  for  two  years,  the 
Presidents  ;K>pularlty  In  1952  had  fallen  to 
III  .vll-tinie  low  of  26  per  Lent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Opposition  rose  in  Congress  Senator  Rob- 
ert Taft  of  Ohio,  leader  of  the  Republicans, 
called  Korea  an  utterly  u.seless  war  "  An- 
other Senator  said  the  President  had  sent 
troops  to  Korea  tor  the  specific  purpose  of 
having  them  defeated  "  And  eight  mem- 

bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Is- 
sued a  Joint  statement  in  August.  1951.  at- 
tacking the  Administration  for  having 
squandered"  the  military  victory.  They 
Judged   the  war    "a  catastrophic   failure  ' 

Prcvss  criticism  was  widespread  among 
newsmagazines  as  well  as  leading  uev^spapers 
and  columnists. 

Economically,  many  shortages  developed 
and  wage-price  controls  were  relnstltuted. 
causing  wide  resentment 

With  war  drawing  near  an  end.  the  study 
reports.  at>out  the  only  enthusiasm  for  re- 
sisting Communist  aggression  seemed  con- 
fined to  the  President  and  the  troops  in 
Korea. 

.After  the  Communist  a.ss.iult  had  been 
driven  back  .md  the  war  halted,  however, 
opinions  changed  The  study  concludes  with 
this  judgment  made  by  Clinton  Rosslter.  a 
Cornell  University  professor  and  lilstorlan, 
in  195«: 

■I  am  ready  to  hazard  an  opinion,  to  which 
I  did  not  come  easily  or  lightly,  that  Harry 
Truman  will  eventually  win  a  place  as  Presi- 
dent, If  not  as  a  hero,  alongside  Jetferson  and 
Theodore  Roose-.  rit  ' 


Mstjr.  Jose  R.  Nunez 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVrS 

Thursday.  Fchniary  I.  1968 

Mr  PETTIS  Mr  Speaker,  a  beloved 
friend  and  spiritual  leader  in  the  com- 
munity of  San  Bernardino.  Calif.. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mser.  Jose  R.  Nunez,  has  left 
a  heritage  of  uood  works  and  i^raieful 
friends,  after  his  most  ixntimely  death 
on  Januan'  23. 

The  tributes  to  this  ^'reat  reliLrious 
man's  life  have  indicated  the  love  the 
community  held  for  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  religious  leaders  whose  sincerity  and 
goodness  crossed  denomination  and 
reliaious  and  racial  lines  easily.  Much 
of  his  work  wa.s  devoted  to  the  Mexican- 
Amencan  community,  as  i>astor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church  In  the  28 
years  allotted  to  Monsisnor  Nunez'  work 
in  our  community,  there  arose  a  .school, 
a  clinic,  a  day  nursery,  two  convents, 
and  a  new  church  and  rcctor\'.  within 
his  parish. 

In  1964  the  San  Bernardino  City 
Council  proclaimed  December  13  as 
Monsignor  Nunez  Day. 

The  Reverend  Father  Adolfo  Chaves, 
Monsignor  Nunez  assistant  for  12  years, 
said: 

He  was  very  dedlc-ated.  and  did  all  he 
could  f«r  all  people.  It  was  just  a  small,  poor 
Mexican-.American  parish  when  he  came 
here  Now  it  is  a  thriving  parish  He  strlved 
to  better  the  condition  of  his  people  in  every 
way. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  most  exemplary  citizen 
and  leader,  by  recognizing  his  lifetime  of 
g^Kjd  works,  and  the  enduring  contribu- 
tions he  made  to  his  community.  Porty- 
fue  years  a  pne.st.  Monsignor  Nunez  was 
deeply  respected  by  his  fellow  clergy  as 
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we'll  as  the  community  at  large.  The 
Mo.st  Reverend  Francis  J.  Furey.  bishop 
of  the  San  Diego  diocese,  presided  at  a 
concelebrated  high  mass  at  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalui^e  Church  attended  by  many 
clergymen  of  his  own  and  other  faith.s, 
lis  well  as  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity he  loved  so  greatly.  There  were 
special  mas.ses,  rosaries,  remembrance  of 
this  man,  and  all  that  he  did  will  never 
be  forcotten. 

Mr  Speaker.  Monsignor  Nunez'  death  is 
a  ereat  loss,  not  only  to  the  Mexican- 
American  community  of  San  Bernardino, 
but  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him 


Input-Output  Keeping  Big  Corporations 
Alert  and  Agile 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

oF    rr.NNSYLVA.NlA 

I.\-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T'lursdav.  February  1.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
the  following  letter  and  article  sent  to 
me  by  my  i^ood  friend  and  former  Pitts- 
burgh Congressman,  Judge  Samuel  A. 
Weiss : 

Jl-do.es'  Chambers. 
Court  of  Com.mo.n   Pitas, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa  ,  January   7,0,   1967- 
Hon.  James  G.  Fttto.v. 
.If ember  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jim  Mr  Lewis  E.  Conman,  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  field  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  is  a  friend  of  mine;  and 
-since  his  coming  to  Pittsburgh,  he  has  ini- 
tiated many  projects  for  the  help  of  btisincss 
and  the  academic  community  m  Pittsburgh 
.'ind  Western  Penn.sylvanla. 

Lew  was  .ippointed  director  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh office  m  November.  1967.  by  .Secretary 
of  Commerce  Alexander  P.  Towbridge,  Itis 
many  friends  know  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  a  dynamic  force  In  our  expanding  civic 
and  business  interests,  and  he  has  Indicated 
that  from  the  very  first  day  he  walked  into 
his  office.  Westlnghouse.  U.S.  Steel,  .ind  other 
corporations  admit  Lew  has  done  :\  m.Tgnifl- 
cent  Job.  as  Indicated  by  the  enclosed  article 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Friday.  January  25. 
1968.  If  you  would  have  this  article  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  it  will  mean  a  lot 
to  our  Pittsburgh  District. 
Sincerely, 

Samvel  A.   Weiss 

(Fr'T'm  'he  Plltsbureh  (Pa  )  Press,  Jan.  26, 
1968) 

I.vpi"T-Ot  rpin  Keeping  Big  Corporations 
Alekt  .\.nd  Agile— Department  of  Com- 
merce Sees   Pittsburgh   .As   Center 

(By  WUliam  Allan) 

Corporations  today  are  like  pro  football 
linemen — big.  agile,  ulert — and  this  was  very 
much  in  evidence  yesterday  at  the  U  S.  Dc- 
p.irtment  of  Commerce  field  office. 

More  than  100  representntlves  of  56  major 
US.  corporations  were  getting  the  latest  in- 
formation on  input  output,  the  corporate 
planning  tool  which  uses  the  very  simple 
pre'ept  that  all  comp.iny  purchases  i  inputs) 
are  someone  else's  sales  i  outputs)  to  study 
the  Inter-lndustry  flow  of  goods  and  services. 

J,  M.  Fuerst,  market  research  manager  of 
the  Celanese  Corp.  of  America,  put  matters 
into  perspective: 

•In  the  highly  competitive  petrochemical 
industry — where  capital  requirements  are 
great,     technology     complex     and     changes 
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r.ipid — cur  management  is  convinced  that 
only  a  large,  int-egrated  and  imaginative  com- 
lany  can  hope  to  remain  competitive  and 
pr'-ilitahle   and   still    grow." 

■More  than  ever,  we  have  found  that 
Ci'Ianese's  performance  depends  primarily  on 
i.iir  ability  to  foresee  the  future," 

Mr.  Fuerst.  and  three  colleagues — Joel  M. 
C.ochenour  of  .'■Stanford  Research  Institute, 
Dr  A.  Oeorge  Gols  of  .Arthur  D.  Little  Co.. 
..nd  C.  Ward  Seitz  of  North  American  Rock- 
,,vell — conducted  a  technical  session. 

Without  getting  too  technical,  an  example 
of  input  output  would  run  something  like 
this-  Steel  buys  lt.s  raw  materials— iron  ore. 
limestone  and  coal — from  the  mining  Indus- 
try. Steel  also  sells  steel  to  the  equipment 
industry.  The  equipment  industry,  in  turn, 
sells  10  the  mining  industry.  Thus,  a  boom 
in  steel  creit.es  a  ciemand  lor  raw  materials, 
which  creates  a  tiem and  f'lr  mochmery.  which 
creates  a  dcm.ind  for  steel. 

.Ml  of  this,  of  course,  is  aimed  vt  getting  a 
]Toduct  I  let's  say  an  autol  into  the  con- 
^umer's  hands,  fo  the  details  are  many. 

liig  charts  plot  tine  all  these  industrial, 
economic,  (.'overnnipnt.il.  etc  ,  fictors  do  make 
sense,  and  ,';uch  dot, ills  are  a  computer  rn's- 
tem's  meat. 

As  Mr,  Fuerst  pointi'd  out,  Cilane.'e  sales 
iiave  doubled  to  more  t!-.an  ?-l  billion  and 
profit-s  have  increased  over  lOOO  jicr  rent  in 
,1  four-year  period 

.Mr.  Seitz  says  input  uutptit  aided  North 
.'.merlcan  Aviation  to  clcterininp  that  Rock- 
v.ell-Standard  Corp.  was  an  excellent  merger 
jiartncr. 

Dr  Gol.s  reports  t'nat  the  charts  sliow  .^^teel's 
LTOwth  coming  in  just  live  major  markets: 
Rubber,  copper,  aluminum  (probably  equip- 
ment i  slilpbuilding  a.nd  stampings,  while 
most  ina.ior  markets  look  Ju  t  great  for, 
plastics,  with  the  exception  of  metal  con- 
t\iners.  He  forecast  a  "fierce  battle"  over  the 
next  decade  between  metals  :ind  plastics — 
.ind  among  \anoiis  combinations. 

Mr.  CVochenour  traced  increa=ed  demand 
Hi  the  lood-beverage  industry  back  to  basic 
chemicals— through  the  paper  uidostry — 
and  explained  how  Input  output  could  be 
used  to  forecast  overseas  markets. 

In  addition,  techniques  are  being  devel- 
oped to  pinpoint  divorsilications  opportuni- 
ties, general  ti'cncis.  demands  for  materials, 
changing  technology  .mU  i;enerally  to  co- 
ordinate activit.es 

Xhe  session  was  the  second  sponsored  here 
by  the  Department  of  C<jmmerce.  and  that 
f.-ict  indicates  PitrshuriTh  is  well  ahead  of 
most  areas  c>n  input  output. 

Lewis  E.  Conman.  director  oi  the  field  of- 
fice. Slid  input  output  already  has  spread  as 
far  as  Europe  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Pittsburch  will  become  the  input  out- 
put study  center  ef  the  v.orld. 

He  already  has  scheduled  a  session  for 
small  business  here  on  Feb.  21.  with  the 
Unlversitv  of  Pittsburgh  helping  out. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eating  truth-ln-lending  legislation.  We  urge 
your  support  of  the  pending  bill,  including 
Mrs.  SuLLTVAN's  revolving  credit  amendment. 
Harlan  J   Swift. 
President.   National   Association    of   Mu- 
tual Saiings  banks. 


Consi:iner  Credit  Protection  Act 


President  Assures  Youth  Their  Views  Are 
Heard  by  Their  Government 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl'.ursday.  February  1,  1968 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived supporting  H.R.  11601.  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act: 

Hon.  Wii.iiAM  A.  Barrett. 
Iloitsf  of  Reprcsci'tatircs. 
Washington.  DC: 

The  National  .Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  led  the  financial  world  in  advo- 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

(jF   connicticit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson'.s  mes.sagc  to  the  .student  dele- 
gates of  the  Senate  youth  program  la.st 
week  was  a  i:ilea  for  involvement  in  the 
afl.tir.s  of  Government. 

The  genius  of  dcmoc acy  i.s  its  losoon- 
.sivnc.ss  to  the  will  of  the  icoijIc — young 
and  old.  Youth  can  best  accompli.sh  its 
!  oal  of  changing  the  world  by  involviiig 
itself  in  government  and  i-'ohtics — not  by 
dropping  out  of  society  in  frustration. 

Just  avS  youth  .seeks  to  help  povern- 
mcnt.  so  too  docs  government  help  youth. 
The  Johnson  administration  lias  at- 
tempted to  create  the  widest  opijortuni- 
ties  for  talents  by  lemovir.g  the  barriers 
of  ignorance,  poverty,  pr  judicc,  and 
disease. 

Youth  today  is  i.iorc  pros.ocrous  than 
ever  before — but  niore  concerned  v.ith 
society  than  ever  before.  Youth  today  has 
had  the  advantages  tf  good  education, 
excellent  health  care,  and  abundant  ma- 
terial comforts— and  they  desperately 
want  eveiyone  else  to  share  it  v.ith  them. 
Most  of  all  yout.h  wants  to  be  listened 
to  with  respect — to  be  iieard  in  the  'jrcut 
halls  of  government  as  well  as  in  the 
classrooms  of  America.  The  Democrafc 
Party  has  always  been  the  ;  arty  of  youth 
and  youthful  ideas — and  it  remains  so 
today.  As  the  President — and  leader  ef 
the  Democratic  Party  said  to  the  .-tu- 
dents.  "So  Ion:;  as  I  liad,  you  ■•' iM  be 
heard." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  in.sert  in 
the  Record  the  President's  lemarks  at 
the  White  House  on  January  'J6 : 
Rkmarks  of  the  President  to  Student  Dlle- 
GATES  Attending  ti'e  ^-'enate  Youth   Pro- 
gram    Sponsored     et     iiie    Hearst    Coep,. 
January    26.   19G8 

Distinguished  student;--;  ladies  and  gentle- 
men : 

I  understand  that  you  young  people  lioid 
elective  positions  in  your  schools.  It  is  a 
threat  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  yon  here 
To  the  East  Room  in  the  White  Houi^e  as 
oUice-liolders 

If  any  cf  you  have  decided  to  run  for  re- 
election. I  have  ,a  word  of  advice.  Tlic  only 
thing  that  I  know  that  Ls  harder  than  l-.old- 
ing  an  office  is  running  for  an  oflice.  So.  be 
sure  to  preserve  your  strength —you  may 
need  it  In  the  stretch. 

I  have  been  hearing  so  much  abov.t  young 
people  that  I  am  ready  to  believe  what  a 
columnist  had  to  observe  recently: 

-One  of  the  worst  things  that  can  happen 
to  an  American  child  nowadays  is  youth." 

I  have  not  asked  you  to  come  here  This 
morning  under  any  pretense  that  I  am  ijomg 
to  analyze  you.  I  "think  enough  jieople  have 
you  on  the  couch  already— especially  about 
your  morals,  your  hair  length  and  hemlines. 
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But  I  want  to  talk  inst<>ad  in  the  few 
moments  that  you  have  given  me.  about  a 
subject  Ih.at  intrigues  you  and  disturbs  me: 
How  can  young  Americans  influence  the  pol- 
icies and  "events  v,hicli  determine  so  much  of 
their  own  lives? 

Well,  the  truth  is  they  can  -  and  they  can't. 
Mr.  Clifford  was  not  llic  only  man  v.ho  was 
considered  for  Secret-iry  of  Defense  for  a 
period  of  many  laonths.  But  I  must  admit 
tliat  none  of  his  comiietition  was  imder  25, 
There  never  will  be  a  Senator  tinder  .30.  or  a 
President  under  35— not  wltliout  a  Cmisti- 
I'.itional  .Amendment.  Most  heads  of  c.irpo- 
r.ilions  and  unlver.  ities  — most  great  gener- 
als, most  scientists,  professors,  bankers,  law- 
yers. Journalists-  if  you  please,  most  of  the 
s,5-called  "power  .' triicture"  are  not  going  to 
be  under  oO,  That  is  the  way  it  is:  and  any 
who  .'^ay  utherwi.c  ,tre  only  Hashing  •fools 
gold." 

But  I  am  not  licre  tliis  morning  to  discour- 
age you.  I  recognize  your  restlessness.  And  I 
welcome  some  one  has  written  of  you: 

■  Probably  the  mo;5t  powerful  head  of  steam 
ever  created  is  that  of  young  people  trying 
to  s?t  on  lire  a  world  that  they  think  is  all 
wet." 

But  we  niusl  ask  ourselves  tliis  (uiesliun; 
How  can  tills  youthful  head  i-.f  :  team  l,c- 
come  a  constructive  force  in  our  national 
policy?  How  can  your  restlessness  and  your 
tirive  be  Ealisfied-"  so  that  all  America  gains 
from   \our  energies  and  from  your  ideals? 

We  have  1  lund  many  cf  tlie  an.swers.  But 
we  must  find  more.  Young  people  may  have 
le.s  power  than  they  want  But  let  mc  tell 
\ou  this:  Many  of  you  have  a  great  deal 
more  power  than  you  think. 

The  longer  I  work  in  this  House,  the  more 
I  see  how  sensilive  this  government  i.s.  how 
litrongly  it  responds  to  the  peo])lts'  needs  and 
des.rcs.'whenthe  American  people  say  soine- 
t'ling,  when  they  really  care  about  some- 
thing—then the  American  system  really 
v.  orks.  It  works  uot  onlv  I't  tho.-e  over  :'.0, 
but  it  works  for  tho^e  under  30  as  well. 

It  -Aorks  best  not  for  those  who  •  turn  ofi" 
nr  I'iO.-e  V. lio  "drop  (Alt' — but  particuh.rly 
for  those  who  "butt  in."  And  that  Is  what  I 
v.DUld  recommend  l  i  th,..se  i  I  \ou  uho  v.  ,tnt 
I  1  ciiau're  the  world.  I  would  so;:  e  t  to  you: 
"butt  in",  "butt  In"  to  politics.  "Butt  in"  to 
;.jlitics  hr.rd  and  loud  and  clear  and  liicn 
vou  have  a  chance  t.j  change  f-.e  v.orld  from 
•..ithin. 

Yju  have  sometiilng  else  going  for  you. 
H.ird  as  it  Is  lor  you  to  lielleve  now,  you  ;ire 
::  it  going  to  be  17  or  13  forever. 

But  the  basic  power  ;:nd  the  great  ad- 
.itntpga  of  youth  is  sUiying  power.  When 
iheso  ten.=e  moments  t'lat  we  undergo  today 
are  just  footnotes  In  our  history.  \ou  young 
men  and  women  are  going  to  he  running  this 
ii,.t:on.  It  will  be  your  turn  then  to  cope  with 
f.ie  ie:;se  moments  that  come  your  v.ay.  It 
will  be  you  who  confront  them  in  govern- 
ment :ind  business  and  science,  .nd  e.ery 
field  of  human  endeavor.  I  might  add  that 
your  time  of  testmc— the  time  t:i;.t  you  will 
i:.ive  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  t) 
de;n:jnstrato  your  wisdom  and  to  accept  y.:,ur 
rcsponsibilitv — .m,";y  be  clo-ser  than  you  think. 
Look  around  this  room  and  this  House. 
Look  at  the  f.ices  of  the  people  v.-ho  labor 
iicre  and  those  who  turn  oil  the  switches 
alter  midnight  every  nieht.  The  men  and 
v.omen  who  make  ihe  White  House  eo,  iiiid 
rc.Uy  make  it  tick,  who  really  keep  t'us  coun- 
try rnoving,  are  generally  >our  kind,  mostly 
young,  some  of  them  not  even  30.  most  of 
them  under  40. 

So.  as  you  c.;n  see,  youth  alwavs  vir.s  :ii 
the  long  run.  And  I  think  that  is  something 
that  e:ich  of  you  v.ill  do  well  to  remember. 
Your  Government's  responsibility  to  you 
is  to  create  the  widest  possible  range  cf  op- 
I'ortunities  lor  your  i.uerits  vi  exploit.  Where 
those  talents  are  threatened  by  disease;  or 
l.iy  prejudice:  tr  by  poverty;  wherever  youth 
IS   wasted   by   circumstance- there   Is   where 
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a  responsible  Government  should  «nd  must 
inrervene. 

Not  to  write  your  ticket  for  you.  but  to 
set  you  free  to  write  your  ticket  for  your- 
seltes. 

-flitii.  IS  what  we  are  trying  so  hnrd  to  do. 
Wiint  r  hope  you  will  do  Is  take  ..dvantige 
of  these  opportunities  thp.t  you  have — op- 
poiflunUles  that  are  cnreater  now  for  more 
of  our  people,  for  more  of  our  youth,  than 
•hev  have  ever  been  In  the  history  of  man. 

That,  really,  is  youth's  real  power  You 
have  only  to  reach  out  :.:!d  to  seize  it  and 
thus  to  shape  your  own  soo.ety.  Let  me  ask 
you  this  question;  How  m..ny  young  people 
in  other  cous.tries  can  claim  the  power  that 
you  pos.-ess''  What  other  generation  has  ever 
had  your  chance  to  speaic  up,  to  stand  out. 
to  make  the  world  whn  you  want  to  make  it? 

M.ike  no  mistake.  When  you  youn<;  people 
^ipe-.ic  up.  p?ople  .iround  here  ^U  up.  You 
wont  see  many  people  wearing  hearing  ;Uds 
in  the  White  House.  You  wont  Ilnd  .myone 
in  this  Atlmlnlstrntlon  who  wants  to  tune 
vou  out.  We  hear  you.  We  w«int  you.  We 
need  you  considerably  more.  I  think,  than 
any  of  vo\Tmay  know. 

r  have' "pent  37  ye?rs  of  mv  r.te  in  Cov- 
ernment.  If  I  have  lenrned  one  thing  in  those 
37  vears  .t  may  be  that  the  most  importint 
iiiatrument  of  Government   Is  the  ear. 

1  win  go  further  thnn  that.  I  use  it  about 
20  hours  a  day.  Tlie  test  and  the  art  of 
leadership  and  democracy  is  not  the  hand 
that  rules,  but  the  heart  that  heirs. 

I  w.iUt  TO  leave  vou  with  .i  proml.'^e.  That 
promise  is  this:  So  long  as  I  lead,  you  will  be 
heard. 

I  have  been  listening  to  yoxing  voices  all 
of  my  life  and  other  voices  too. 

This  morning  I  am  reminded  of  a  voice 
that  I  heard  more  than  30  years  ago  when  I 
was  quite  \  voung  man  I  '.vas  stirred,  stirred 
by  the  eloquence  of  Franklin  Rcosevelt.  who 
said:  'The  destiny  of  American  youth  is  the 
destlnv  oi  .America." 

Some  may  isk  'oday:  What  is  our  destiny? 

Well.  I  believe  I  know  the  answer. 

I  look  at  you  voting  people — the  smartest. 
tile  healthiest,  the  mast  prosperous,  tlie  best 
dressed,  with  more  creature  comforts  and 
more  .idvantages  than  your  fathers  or  your 
grandfathers  ever  drer-med  of.  and  yet  yovi 
are  the  most  .traight-lorward  and  most  con- 
cerned generation  th^t  I  have  ever  seen  in 
all  of  my  life.  I  draw  i  conclusion  from  that. 
I  look  .u  you  and  I  know  thit  America  is 
going  to  make  it — and  .-America  Is  soing  to 
meike  it  big. 

Thank  you  verv  much. 


i;\  ILNSiONS  OF  RI  MARKS 

will  orovide  centralized  information  on 
ilie  tiealth.  housing,  employment,  and 
educational  benefits  available  to  the  re- 
turning serviceman,  and  ease  his  transi- 
tion to  civilian  life. 

The  proposed  Veterans  in  the  Public 
Seryice  Act  is  an  imaeinative  plan  to 
encourape  and  prepare  veterans  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  public  service.  This 
act  is  designed  to  produce  crrcater  sta- 
bility in  our  -society,  wise  Icaderr-hip  and 
coun.scl  for  our  youth,  ond  job  fulfill- 
ment for  the  veteran. 


Vete 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

r     M  -  K  T  :    V  : .  J 

In*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi;ENT.\Tn  ES 
Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  message  in  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  servicemen  and  veterans  places 
strong  emphasis  on  helpma  the  GI  lind 
challenging  employment  after  he  leaves 
the  service.  The  constructive  programs 
proposed  by  the  President  are  evidence 
that  our  Government  is  as  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  serviceman  after 
he  returns  to  cnihan  life  as  it  is  with 
providing  him  with  the  best  eqmpiuent 
aaid  training  while  he  is  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  impending  opening  of  U.S.  Vet- 
etans  Assistance  Centers  in  10  major 
cities — with  an  additional  10,  including 
Baltimore,  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible — 
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. iofrati:  Riisjians 


HON.  FD'VAKn  J.  DrPWiNSKI 

l>i     :LLI.\OtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  UEPRE&ENTATIX'ES 
Thursday .  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  book  under  the  title  of  'Tlie  Vulner- 
able Russians"  deserves  the  studied  at- 
tention of  every  thinking  American  v.ho 
is  concerned  with  Questions  of  war  and 
peace.  United  Slatcs-U.S.S  R.  relations. 
and  -Vmerica's  future.  Authored  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrianskv.  of  Geoructown  Uni- 
versity, the  work  is  easy  reading,  reveal- 
ins.  and  v.r-ll  docnuntcd.  It  illuminates 
many  fundamental  misconceptions  held 
both  in  official  and  private  circles  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
empire,  ;"'nd  U  luoviclc^  c'^n;.r*.c  .'Itcrna- 
tives.  b'jth  in  concept  and  practical 
action, 

'•'."he  V'ulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Boo!-:store,  White  Grovenor.  Georgetown 
University,  Washinston,  D.C.  However, 
some  e.xcerpts  from  the  book  will  give  the 
reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  nature 
of  the  work: 

:vL\S..X  3    OtTLOOK     OM     THE     PKISON     HCUSE     OP 
N.VTIO;C3 

Perhaps  mare  than  any  ether  Western 
•■vuter  of  his  day.  Mux  displayed  a  deep 
perception  into  the  tr.iditional  forces  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Viewing  tlie  policy  of  im- 
perialist Russia  .15  'hf.ngclcss,  he  warned  for 
his  time  as  well  na  ours:  "Its  methods,  its 
tactics,  its  maneuvers  m.-y  change,  but  the 
polar  star  of  its  pohcy— world  domlnaticr. — 
;s  a  f.xed  star. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Relatively  few  in  the  Free  World  have* 
recc>gnized  the  crass  Rtissian  perversion  of 
M,irx  .ind  MirxUm.  Still  fewer  who  are  con- 
versant with  both  the  Marxist  system  of 
thought  ;ind  the  history  of  Russian,  pre- 
rtonvinantly  an  impeiio-colonialist  history, 
have  detected  in  this  j^erverslon  one  of  our 
chief  ideolosical  weapons  f^gainst  what  Is 
spuriously   called   Communism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  cope  with  the  Russian  bear,  the  United 
States  has,  up  to  now,  relied  chiefly  on  eco- 
nomic and  millt.xry  ixiwer  in  what  has  stead- 
ily deteriorated  into  a  policy  of  patch-up 
containment.  Captive  Cuba  alone  stands  aa 
a  living  .•symbol  of  the  long-run  bankruptcy 
of  this  policy.  What  Alexander  I  had  failed  to 
acr.mpllsh  In  the  nineteenth  century.  Khru- 
jhcviev  chieved  in  the  1960s  by  entrenching 
Hi.;;»!''n  interests  clcse  to  our  shores. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  this  score.  Moscow's  success  in  trans- 
porting the  notions  that  the  global  conflict, 
in  the  contradictory  context  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, is  one  of  "socialism  versus  imper- 


lallsm"  actually  has  been  our  failure  to  de- 
termine the  real  nature  of  the  enemv.  Fol 
this  failure  we  have  paid  dearly,  not  uniy 
since  World  War  II  but  also  since  the  end  f-i' 
World  War  I.  President  Woodrow  Wiison  »r.l- 
vocated  the  principle  of  national  self-dei.'^r- 
mination.  yet  failed  to  enforce  it  in  nniiv 
areas  of  the  dissolved  Tsarist  Ruisinn  Eiii- 
pirc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Blind  to  the  "polar  star"  of  traiiti.uinl 
Uu'sian  policy  that  has  guided  rnd  rtoniln!i;- 
ed  the  actors — be  they  the  Nicholases,  the 
Leniiis.  Stalins.  Khiiishchevs,  Brezhnevs,  or 
fuivue  Sheleplns— are  we  to  perpetuaie  liic 
mi."itakes.  seeking  accommodation  .md  '0- 
exlslence  to  prop  up  a  falling  policy  ..f 
patched-up  containment? 

MARXIAN    INSIGHTS    INTO    THE    RUSSIAN    EMPIRE 

«  •  •  *  * 

.Aljove  all  others,  Marx  saw  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian Empire  as  a  "prison  liouse  of  nations." 
If  lie  were  alive  today,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  describing  the  core  of  the  pre.sent 
Soviet  Rtisslan  Empire — the  Soviet  Union — 
a;  a  prison  hotise  ol  nations.  The  writings  cf 
.Marx  on  Russia.  Its  empire,  its  past  and  iu 
future  make  far  more  .sense  for  a  current 
'!nder?tandlng  of  the  threat  facing  the  Free 
World  Ihan  the  mountains  of  literature  built 
.ibout  Communism.  Sovlctism.  Marxlsm-Len- 
inl.sm.  .ind  Bol.shcvlsm  in  the  USSR  over  tlie 
past  lour  decades. 

•  «  •  •  « 

His  ireatment  would  be  n  f.tr  cry  from  the 
1  i:ia:-ious  and  micleadlng  handling  of  this 
o.i.-.ic  material  by  too  many  of  our  con- 
t;rrip3r.iry  analysts.  You  could  almost  pick 
them  at  random.  Take,  for  example,  a  biog- 
raphy of  an  American  millionaire.  William 
i>.i.-'-c  Tliompson.  who  served  on  the  Ameri- 
c    1  Red  Cross  mission  to  Russia. 

•  •  •  •  « 

f-imllar  examples  abound  in  our  academic 
.'ud  ottlcial  realnis.  .\  textbook  used  In  oitr 
universities  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
USSR  this  way:  "Its  jKjpulatlon  was  esti- 
-Tiated  in  1940  to  be  more  than  192.000.0C0. 
.nd  though  representatives  of  over  a  hun- 
dred rationalities  contributed  to  this  total, 
more  thr.n  150.000,000.  or  nearly  four-lifths, 
are  rthnlcally  Russl.an.'  Even  Red  Moscow 
13  more  truthful  In  Its  1959  census. 

•  »  •  •  » 

Here,  too,  one  cnn  quote  Marx  nt  length. 
.■\prcpos  to  "peaceful  co-existence"  is  this 
M.irxian  observation:  "The  work  of  Russian 
encroachments  In  Europe  will  once  again  be 
confined  to  the  slower  but  purer  processe.'j  of 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  animated  by  unscru- 
pulous nrrogance  on  one  side  and  nided  by 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  on  the  other." 
«  •  •  *  • 

A  Mi-.rxlan  orchiectomy— I.e..  the  operation 
of  pLVchopoUtlcal  sterilization — nn  the  So  'let 
Russian  toitalltarians  Is  no  play  on  worde.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  many  of  our  own  contann- 
poriry  experts.  Murx  gives  every  evider.ce  of 
a  working  knowledge  of  these  two  ins  jor 
phenomena — the  prison  iiopse  cf  nations  and 
the  traditional  cold  war  diplomacy  of  RusEi.-.n 
tyrants,  whether  native  or  Russianized. 

•  •  •  •  * 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  a  collector  of  Marx's 
writings  on  Russia  sums  up  these  contril'U- 
tlcns  as  follows:  'Whether  the  Russian  cjar 
bears  i  he  name  of  ..n  Alexander  or  a  Nlchoiss, 
a  Stalin  or  a  Khrushchev  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. Trenchant  as  was  the  1917  bre.ik 
with  'he  traditional  Russian  social  system, 
the  goal  of  conquest  and  third  for  acqiusltion 
intrinsic  in  her  foreign  policy  remain  un- 
changed, whether  embellished  as  in  Czarist 
times  wnth  the  pretext  of  protecting  Eastern 
Christendom  or  the  Slavic  world  or  camou- 
flaged under  the  Red  Soviet  banner  cf  libera- 
tion of  society  and  the  world  from  the  capi- 
talist yoke.'  " 
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What  quite  rightly  is  implied  here  Is  that 
the  ultimate  solution  is  the  final  and  decisive 
break-up  of  the  Russian  Empire,  whether  red, 
white  (  r  whatever  hue  Wishful  thinking  for 
a  peaceful  cvolutum  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
happy  coexistence  l)etween  West  and  East,  a 
"non-comnuinl."-t,  tlcniocratic  government  in 
Moscow"  IS  a  pursuit  of  an  intellectual 
mirage.  This  has  become  a  favorite  sport  to- 
day. It  IS  an  old  story  that  fits  neatly  into 
Moscow's  cold  war  plans.  Indubit.ibly.  to- 
morrow we  shall  pay  lor  repeating  today  the 
mistakes  of  yestcrd.iy. 


1 1  It:    !'Ri-- 


pn's    iinsr    coi.LAi'.sE 


The  supreme  i.-ony  in  tliis  regard  was  the 
totalit  irian  re-estibllshment  of  the  Russian 
prison  honse  of  nations  1)V  Lenin  himself, 
tiie  supposed  heir  of  K.irl  Marx— a  professed 
Marxist  lurnccl  uuo  a  Hus:4an  JaiUr!  The 
Russian  Empire  collapsed  in  World  War  I 
not  so  imicii  bee:uise  of  the  two  Russian 
revolutions  in  1917.  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  swerpmc;  non-Rii.'st.in  revolution  for  na- 
l.onal  ireedom  .'iid  i:uiependcnce. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Or   v.hpn   .111    utt -rlv  confused   product  of 
the   Li/c    Wo'-Ul    Library    describes   Lenin    as 
"an   ardent   Marxist."   the   facts  of   his  crass 
opportunism  liclic  sucli  ii  charactcrii:ation. 
.  .  .  •  • 

A  sadly  neglected  .subject  is  Lenin's  Bol- 
.shevik  exploit. ition  of  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  issue  prior  to  1917.  The  Bol- 
sheviks s.iw  It  as  one  of  the  major  forces 
contributlnc  to  the  l)real:-up  of  the  Tsarist 
Rus,sian  Empire.  A  liistnry  which  the  Red 
Chinese  know  all  t  3o  well,  Lenin  and  his 
conspiratorial  band  pnpp.t:;  indi;:ed  and  ex- 
ploited this  issue  in  fu!!. 

.  •  ■  •  • 

Yes.  Marx  truly  provides  us  vwth  a  genuine 
cold  war  i.erspectivo  when  l.e  stresses.  "The 
Russian  bear  is  cert-Tinly  c  ip-ible  of  any- 
thing, so  long  as  lie  knows  the  ol'.ier  animals 
he  has  to  deal  with  ti  be  cipable  of  noth- 
ing." At  their  birth  m  1917-22.  most  of  the 
independent  non-Russian  nations  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  jirotcct  them- 
selves adcqu.itcly  ag.insL  the  rcsharpencd 
claws  of  the  Ru'-Ei.in  liear. 

Lenin  playej  ii  riRlit;  the  Western  na- 
tions proved  to  be  capable  of  practically 
nothine  m  securing  their  own  freedom  in 
the  lonft  run  by  liierallv  i 
won  freedom  of  Georcia. 
and   the   other   non-Ii\is.--i 
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One  of  our  outstanding  American  Joumal- 
i-sts  emphasizes  that  "our  enemy  is  not  Com- 
munism per  se,  but  Soviet  Imperialism.  .  .  ." 
True,  but  not  completely.  It  is  not  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Is  Imperialistic,  but  rather  Soviet 
Russia,  which  Is  only  a  part  of  the  Union.  As 
Marx  observed,  the  fixed  star  of  world  dom- 
ination is  a  Russian  etar. 

TOWARD    THE    PRISON'S    FINAL    tOLLAP.SF. 
.  .  •  •  • 

The  cold  war  weapons  used  by  the  present 
he.rs  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  m  reality 
old  weapons.  What  is  new  is  their  held  of 
specific  application,  their  environment  for 
the  new  kill.  We  Americans  have  come  to 
recosnize  these  weapons  more  and  more, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  liirl 
that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  yo  in  our 
understanding  of  how  to  blunt  these  weap- 
ons, and  with  our  own  weapons  cf  truth 
and  decency  to  pierce  the  very  hc.irl  of  the 
Soviet    Russian    iinperio-eolonialisl    system. 


We  can  dclc.it   tiic  l-ovift   Hu-sian  totall- 
tr.rians   in   the   Cold   War.   The   mainstay   of 
Moscow's  ambitions  and  preten; 
V,  1-,-,  been  its  propaganda  power 
in  Its  proper  educational  sense. 
;'  :  :;.'.cow'e  central  power. 


ecuring  the  newlv 
Armenia,  Ukraine 
,11  nmions. 
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lation  that  will  modernize  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  .system. 

Coverape  will  be  extended  to  include 
additional  workers  under  the  umbielhi 
of  protection.  Cash  benefits  will  be  in- 
ci'ca.sed  along  with  the  unemployment 
tax  base  and  rate,  Ext.ondcd  bcnefils  will 
be  iriii^crcd  by  unemployment  and  will 
be  linked  to  trainiuR  and  employment  ic- 
liabiliLation  of  the  rccipicnl.s. 

An  enli'-'litened  Nation  c.^.n  do  no  less 
than  assist  workers  forced  from  tlieir 
jobs  by  technoloEiy,  aee,  or  discrimina- 
tion. An  tnli^hU-ncd  people  must  hel])  Us 
fellow  citizens  live  decently  while  they 
eai'iiestly  sock  new  employment. 

Pre.sidcnl  Joinif.on  has  proposed  one  of 
the  mo.st  impoit.mt  adv.mces  in  un(m- 
l^loymcnt  compcn.sation  .since  the  inc.  p- 
lion  of  the  system  over  30  years  aijo. 

Con-.;i'c?s  must  not  tuin  its  back  on 
this  grave  prcb'.cm.  I  have  confidence  it 
will  not. 


on.s  has  t^l- 
Interpreied 

proo.  uanda 


The  Russian  Empire  collap-:ed  ';nce  m  a 
St  !tj  (jf  a  hot  war;  it  can  ciillapse  ."Sjain  in 
the  state  of  a  cold  war.  To  bring  this  to  p?.ss. 


it,  is  essential  that  there  he 
biniition  of  five  factors: 


a  b.. lanced  e  in. 


The  all-important  concept  ol  tlie  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  USSR  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  central,  synthesizing  and  explo- 
sive concept.  Where  there  is  a  pl.igue  or  wild- 
fire. v,e  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  dynamite. 
The  concept  of  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  Moscow's  primary  empire  is  our  dy- 
n.imite  for  the  Cold  War — and  aga.n.  I  repe.it 
for  those  afflicted  by  acute  nuclearitis.  with- 
out exploding  the  world. 

*  •  •  •  * 

A  number  of  subjects  examined  here  are 
concretely  tested  theories.  They  are  not  spec- 
ulative ideas  precedent  to  possible  acts  and 
events:  they  are  ide.vs  which  generated  acts 
and  .ictual  events. 

In  this  Cold  War  il  pnins  ine.  as  \ery 
likely  it  does  the  reader,  to  witness  the 
acutely  disadvantageous  situations  iti  which 
our  leaders  are  frequently  placed  when  ineet- 
VAg  With  the  Soviet  Russians. 


It  IS  vitally  .niport  int  for  tis  .Americans 
to  come  to  ttrips  with  tiicse  essential  his- 
torical f.icts  bearing  en  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  threat  to  cuir  Western  civilization, 
many  of  v.lilch  were  fully  crasped  by  Marx. 
.  •  .  •  • 

The  notion  that  Red  Moscow  T.rst  com- 
menced its  Imperio-colonialist  ventures  in 
1939  smacks  of  historical  myopia.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  fillacious  idea  obstructs  our 
view  of  the  total  picture  of  Soviet  Russian 
imperialism,  extending;  back  to  1317-23.  With 
this  picture  one  can  easily  understand  why 
Moscow  cries  out,  "No  interference  in  our 
Internal  nffair.s'  when  r  'i.crrn  is  shown  for 
these  primary  captive  non-Russian  nations. 
Without  them  its  expansionist  base  would  be 
severely  reduced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  period  ol  "nrgotKilions  for  peace" 
we  might  take  another  leaf  from  Marx.  "Rus- 
sia," he  wrote,  "only  throws  out  so  naany 
notes  to  the  Western  diplomats,  like  bones 
to  the  dogs,  in  order  ta  set  them  at  an  inno- 
cent amusement,  while  she  reaps  the  ad- 
vantage of  further  gaining  time."  Since  1954 
a  niount..i.in  of  .=  uch  bones  has  been  created 
by  Moscow. 

•  •  S 


President's  Economic  Report 


HON.  RICHARD  EOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1068 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  Economic  Report  t3  Consress 
proposes  a  much-needed  overhaul  of  our 
antiquated  unemployment  security  sys- 
tem to  better  meet  the  needs  of  today's 
worker. 

Our  unemployment  insurance  .-ysiem 
protects  ^nillions  of  Americans  from  the 
trariedy  of  losins  a  job  with  no  other 
place  to  work.  But  a  system  de.-i!,'npd  for 
the  .ureal  depression  no  Ijn.i^er  meets  tiiC 
challenges  of  the  lOGO's. 

Millions  are  now  unijrotectcd:  cash 
benefits  have  not  kept  i):-cc  with  our 
rising  standard  of  livin.T;  and  the  pres- 
ent system  cannot  adequately  iiclp  those 
in  need  of  training  and  counselinir. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  leais- 


Postal  Pegasus 


I. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin  sees  the  re- 
placement of  trains  by  planes  as  the 
primary  mode  of  transportation  for  mail 
delivoi'y  as  "a  natural  lirogression."  It 
i.s,  indeed,  a  natural  ?nd  desirable  i^ro- 
iU'Cr.sion  and  I  insert  the  Bulletin  edi- 
torial in  the  Recohd: 

Postal  Plgasus 
There  would  ;  eem  to  be  a  c  jntrachc  lion 
between  t.he  increase  in  lor  and  first  class 
mail  pcstar;e  recently  and  the  announcement 
by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Ericn 
t:iat  he  will  try  to  induce  Congress  to  per- 
niil  him  to  drop  the  domestic  10-ccnt  :.ir 
mail  fee.  ijccause  most  mail  is  moved  by 
plane  now. 

0.:tcnE;bly,  the  inrrcase  in  costs  f^rr  lian- 
ulins  all  frades  of  mail  izrcw  out  cf  the  pay 
increases  lor  postal  employes  iind  the  peren- 
nial deficits  by  the  department.  The  O'Ericn 
proposal  prows  out  of  the  practical  fact  that 
use" of  railroads,  by  the  Post  Oflice,  has  been 
decreasing. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  overland 
trams,  whose  passencor  loads  have  Ijcen  cut 
back  by  air  travel,  causing  many  railroads  to 
cut  down  on  their  schedules.  Thirty  years 
ago.  there  were  10.000  trains  in  the  nation 
.ivailable  ti  carry  tiie  mail.  7  oday,  there  are 
only  741. 

Over  500  cities  arc  now  tied  into  a  mail  net 
bv  air.  where,  only  a  year  a2;o,  only  14  cities 
were  linked  tiirectiy.  From  use  of  this  net, 
75  percent  of  letters  mailed  before  5  P.  M. 
one  <Jay  are  at  their  destinations  the  next 
morning,  and  90  jiercent  are  delivered  in 
two  days. 

It  may  not  be  easy  for  the  posimaticr  pcn- 
eral  to  get  liis  proposal  throueh  Contire:;s. 
and  that  Is  cne  of  the  reasons  why.  although 
tiie  rates  were  raised  now.  the  proposal  is 
still  a  year  away. 

The  postmaster  ceneral  wants  to  liave 
solid  facts  to  put  before  tiio:  e  concerned 
with  railroad  use.  For  1968.  tlie  railroads  will 
be  paid  ,J270  million  lor  mail  hauling,  in- 
cluding parcel  post  and  bulk  mail,  which  is 
not  shipped  by  air.  .Airlines  liave  reached 
SloO  million  in  federal  ])ayments  and  tiiese 
are  increasing. 

The  myth  of  Pegasus  may  be  coming  true. 


I9r)2 

TTie  Pony  Express  seems  to  be  giving  way  to 
the  winged  horse  U  should  be  seen  ;ia  a  nrft- 
urnl  progression. 


I  We're  Right  in  Vietnam 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

O^      N'    RTM     t.'\K'  •;   IN  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    February  I,  1968 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fort our  Nation  is  niakin«  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism  :n  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  support  the  national  inteijrlty 
and  soverelcnty  of  the  free  nations  in 
that  area  is  one  of  the  lii','lily  contro- 
versial issues  of  our  time 

Much  iias  been  written  and  said  about 
the  moral  position  of  the  United  States 
m  Southea.^t  Asia,  Charles  H  D'-al,  edi- 
tor of  the  Observer-News-Enterpnse. 
Newton,  NC,  has  the  answer.  I  feel,  to 
those  who  would  like  for  the  United 
States  to  witlidraw  from  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  vei>'  fine  editorial  carried  in  the 
January  J9.  1^68.  edition  of  his  paper 
Mr  Deal  mves  us  the  reason  why  every 
American  should  support  his  country  in 
nieennii  the  meat  challenge  to  freedom 
which  communism  has  created  in  South- 
east Asia  and  other  areas  'if  the  world. 

Mr   Deal's  editorial  is  as  follows: 
If  Evil  Is  Wrong.  We  re  Ru'.ht  in   Vietnam 

Si.>meone  said  it  "The  hottest  corner  of 
hell  IS  reserved  tor  those,  who  m  time  ot 
mor.Al  crisis,   maintain  their  neutrality." 

Decent  people  in  this  country  Abhor  some 
terrible  things  which  have  occurred  in  our 
society — in  America  They  find  it  understand- 
ably stomacliturning  that  dozens  ol  people 
watched  .*  woman  stabbed  to  death,  turning 
away  Instead  of  offering  assi-stance  Any  num- 
ber of  other  similar  acts  have  been  recorded 
by  the  daily  press. 

The  usual  •explanation  for  this  behavior? 
"I  didn't  wan-  to  get  involved." 

Some  of  our  people  who  detest  most  this 
nikrrow  und  t-owardly  view  ol  reasoning  are 
themselves  cuui^hl  up  in  the  same  web  by 
stating  the  United  States  has  'no  business" 
In  Vietnam  We  heal'^  this  statement  from 
otherwise  God-fearing,  reasonable  people  who 
wouldn't  dream  of  issuing  a  vocal  protest 
or  demonstrating  or  be  caught  suggesting 
that  a  young  man  not  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility to  his  country  and  his  God  by  laear- 
mg  arms  in  time  of  need. 

"Pull  aut  and  let  the  Asians  have  Asia" 
Is  an  .Ul  too  common  statement  of  late  A 
withdrawal  on  our  pirt — make  no  mistake — 
would  be  a  j;reat  victory  for  International 
cocnmunism  and  its  ques(  to  rule  and  en- 
•slave   the   world,   including   the  USA. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  not  quibbling 
about  the  morality  of  war.  but  more  directly 
do  we  intend  to  survive  the  threat  of  those 
who  would  conquer  the  world  piece  by  piece 
until  only  we  remain  to  stand  alone'?  A 
puUout  13  precisely  what  communism  is  seek- 
ing, t>ecause  it  would  destroy  our  prestige 
wnh  nations  which  have  been  able  to  hold 
out  against  this  cancer  with  our  moral  sup- 
port. 

If  communism  and  its  stated  alms  are 
wrong,  we  are  right  in  our  posttion  .is  .in 
laieruatlonal  police  force  The  basic  funda- 
mental reason  for  our  existence  as  a  nation 
Is  couched  in  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion May  It  always  t)e  »o 

Some  of  the  creeps  who  come  out  of  the 
woodwork  to  hurl  insults  at  our  system  la 
not  so  surprising    .\   person  who  hasn  t  the 
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decency  to  keep  his  body  clean  and  his  hair 
trimmed  and  hl.s  morals  within  rea.sonable 
bounds  would  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
stand what  our  system  is  all  at>out  This 
weirdo  group  gives  little  comfort  to  the 
enemy  This  tvpe  Is  .self-destructing  and  so- 
ciety recognizes  them  generally  us  undesira- 
bles and  reactionaries — often  for  no  more  rea- 
son than  being  reactionary. 

Of  far  greater  concern  aYe  the  people  who 
count  and  help  form  public  opinion  who  sug- 
gest a  pullout  with  no  .ipparent  concern  tor 
the  longriinge  damage  They  seem  not  to 
understand  that  our  decision  appears  to  be 
th.it  brushflre  battles  todav  are  perhaps  our 
s^reitest  bulwark  .ig.iinst  nuclear  World  War 
III  lomorrc'W. 

Can  It  be  that  our  highly  developed  .md 
'iftl'ienl  society  ha^  bred  a  popul.itlon  <■(  jellv- 
Hsh'  Our  troops  in  Vietnam  give  an  image 
of  wh:it  they  are  the  finest  m.inhood  we  h;ue 
to  offer  Btit  some  of  our  brilns  on  the  home- 
front  lirtve  grown  soft  from  such  sport  as 
chas  ng  the  almighty  dollar  .ind  Its  fringe 
benellts 

How  can  it  be  that  our  \alues  have  changed 
so^  Few  people  thought  that  our  part  in 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  was  wrong. 
There  were  lew  demoiistrations  against  our 
involvement  in  Korea. 

Our  war  in  Vietnam  today  is  no  different 
We  .ire  in  that  country  for  the  same  reasons 
we  engaged  the  Oermans  and  Japanese  Our 
quest  25  years  .igo  was  no  more  honorable 
than  our  a\owed  purpo.se  of  engaging  and  de- 
feating communism  today. 

A  nuiin  -source  of  concern  today  Is  how 
muc.>i  doubt  is  being  planted  in  this  coun- 
try by  undercover  communists  How  much 
labor  and  racial  strife  lias  been  communism- 
Inspired?  FBI  Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover  Is  cer- 
tain that  communism  is  playing  a  role  in  civil 
unrest  and  certain  persons  who  eng.iged  In 
civil  rights  strife  in  the  past  are  now  well 
known  .is  communist* 

Remember  Robert  Williams,  the  Monroe 
Negro  who  v/.is  a  part  of  violence  in  that 
N.-rth  C.iroli!!..  -.^wn.'  WlU.ims  fled  to  escape 
prosecution  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping.  To- 
day WUIliims  (las  talct.-i  .isylum  in  com- 
munist-controlled Cuba,  where  another  erst- 
while hero  dX  freedom — Fidel  Castro — now 
holds  court 

Knowing  that  communism  has  played  a 
part,  however  major,  in  creating  some  of  the 
sores  of  our  own  society.  :t  Is  iughly  conceiv- 
able that  the  practice  is  far  more  wide-spread 
than  we  realize. 

The  recent  standoff  over  North  Korea's  seiz- 
ure of  the  .American  .'^hip.  Pueblo  seems  ro 
show  that  some  memlaers  of  Congress  have 
likewise  been  deluded  by  the  importance  of 
our  remaining  in  Vietn.-.m 

Some  of  the  so-called  Doves,  who  were  ad- 
vocating a  pullout  from  Vietnam,  .ire  now 
among  the  most  outspoken  for  direct  action 
in  recovery  i.f  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  of  83. 

The  ire  of  .■Vmericans  over  the  North 
Korean  incident  also  suddenly  malces  tnu- 
war  demonstrations  most  unpopular,  too  And 
yet.  nothing  has  really  changed. 

It  IS  possible,  even  highly  probable,  that  de- 
spite their  high  motives,  we  have  many  In  our 
society  favoring  a  pullout  in  Vietnam  who 
have  unknowingly  t>ecomes  dupes  of  the  com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Fortunately,  the  ablest  polls  taken  today 
show  that  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  favor 
oiu-  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  probably 
any  other  place  where  it  becomes  neces.sary 
to  take  the  lead  .ig.unst  communism  i  r  ^my 
other  evnl  force 

According  to  pollster  Lou  Harris.  Ameri- 
cans are  against  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
by  a  margin  of  +-1  Many  other  polls  show 
smiiiar  results. 

.Americans    have   supported    the   country's 
^  position  in  Vietnam  by  n  majority  from  the 
outset. 

Americans  are  resolute  to  resist  aggression. 

And  showing  their  distaste.  -American  sup- 
port for  Vietnam  was  %t  its  highest  shortly 
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after  the  march  of  weirdos  on  the  Pentagon, 
followed  by  [ilcketlng  of  recruiting  stations 
and  manufacturers  of  war  goods 

The  jjeople  who  counted  seemed  to  say:  ■  If 
this  is  opposition  to  the  war,  count  me  out " 

We  can  be  dupes — knowing  or  unknowisig — 
for  communism. 

Or  we  can  st:ind  up  for  right  against  wrong. 


National  A»soci?tion  of  Retired  Civ  ! 
Employees  States  Its  Case  on  Retire- 
ment in?auiiiet 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NFW    yi  RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  I.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  .Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional As.socialion  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
ployees lias  stated  its  own  ca.se  very  well 
on  the  need  for  legislation  to  eliminate 
civil  service  retirement  inequities. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members. 
following  is  the  summary  prepared  i:y 
the  a-ssociation: 

Sl'M.MARV    nY    N.^TtONAI.    ASSOCIATION    nr 

RErriRED  CiVM.  Employees 

Much  h,xs  been  said  and  done  during  ine 
past  lew  years  about  the  principle  of  com- 
parability in  salaries  between  postal  and 
other  Government  employees  with  those  of 
outside  industry,  and  rightly  so.  but  there 
has  been  no  consideration  for  the  employee 
already  retired.  If  comparability  and  a  higher 
.standard  of  living  are  necessary  for  present 
employees,  then  the  annuities  of  those  Fed- 
eral civil  employees  retiring  over  the  years 
should  be  made  comparable  with  the  an- 
nuities of  Federal  employees  retiring  today. 
Instead  of  income  adjustments  comparable 
to  those  of  employees,  or  matching  increases 
to  retirees  in  Industry  generally,  the  Federal 
retiree  is  crudglngly  given  a  "Cost  of  Living" 
increase,  always  months  or  years  behind. 

Actually  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Federal  civil  retirees  except  those  most  re- 
cently retired  is  now  lower  than  immediately 
after  retirement  and  we  see  this  at  a  time 
when  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  Is  at  an  alltime  high. 

Besides  being  denied  this  increased  or 
improved  standard  of  living  the  retiree  Is 
also  denied  many  of  the  liberalized  benefits 
under  civil  service  retirement  laws  because 
most  of  the  ilberalizine  laws  become  crfective 
with  the  date  of  en.actment  and  beneht  only 
those  employees  who  retire  thcrealter 

Let  us  look  at  the  record — .since  1956  postal 
employees  have  received  salary  increases  of 
nearly  75'.  and  otiier  Federal  employees 
have  received  increases  of  more  than  65'"r 
giving  them  a  tsrrinc  boost  in  t.heir  st.mdard 
of  living,  while  the  retiree  has  received  'hree 
or  four  meager  "cost  of  living"  adjustments, 
toulmg  from  15' ,  to  25,  .  To  the  retiree 
this  represents  only  a  "Dcpresaed"  standard 
of  living. 

To  deny  these  retirees  "comparability"  is 
bad  enough,  but  to  ilso  deny  them  the  cn- 
portumty  to  share  in  liberalized  benclits  such 
as  a  much  lower  cost  of  providing  a  survivor 
annuity  for  their  spouse;  Incre^tsed  Insurance 
benefits,  permitting  retirement  at  a^e  55  wnh 
30  years  service  wltnout  penalty,  and  permu- 
ting the  spouse  to  remarry  without  lo&s  of 
annuitj.  are  gross  Injustices  for  which  there 
is  no  excuse  We  have  a  few  pre-1948  widows 
who  are  still  demed  annuities  solely  bec.iuse 
they  were  married  less  than  five  years  We 
have  pre-1956  dlsabili'y  retirees  who  cannot 
benefit  by  the  annuity  floor  in  elTect  for 
nearly  12  years  Extra-long  .>;ervice  benefits 
given  to  all  who  retired  since  1960  are  still 
denied  to  Ihoee  previously  retired   What  Jusii- 
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lication   can    possibly   be   given    to   these   ex- 
amples of  discrimination' 

The  .'Administration  urged  the  Congress  to 
iucrea.se  the  minimum  annuity  for  beneficl- 
iincs  under  the  SociiU  .Security  System  and 
the  First  Session  of  the  ItOth  Congress  agreed 
to  this,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
:act  that  literally  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  Civil  Service  R^'Urees  and  Survivors 
i'.rc  dr.iwine  annuities  which  place  them  far 
below  the  poverty  level  as  established  by  the 
j. resent  Adniiiilstr.ition 

Although  tax  tree  benefits  under  social 
>e"unlv  have  been  incre;used  twice,  in  1965 
and  again  1967.  our  plea  for  increasing  our 
Ketirement  Income  Credit  from  $1,524  for  a 
single  per.son.  and  $2,286  for  married  couples, 
to  match  these  increases  in  social  security 
wa.s  denied 

Bills  correcting  these  iuequUies  have  been 
intr<Kiured  Into  the  Cmigrcss. 


Imported  Farm  Labor 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TItursday.  February  1.  1968 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
aEiicultural  workers  continue  to  have  a 
depressint;  effect  on  the  wages  and  work- 
inu'  conditions  of  farm  laborers. 

On  Decemi^er  15.  1967.  I  related  to  this 
bodv  at  some  length  the  propre.ss  which 
liad  been  made  in  securing  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  for  agri- 
cultural laborers.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
American  workers  would  perform  farm 
labors — if  the  wages  and  conditions  were 
good  enough.  Unfortunately  in  my  De- 
cember remarks  I  had  to  note  that  we 
have  still  not  made  suOicient  progress. 
Imported  laborers  are  still  being  used 
unnecessarily  and  the  threat  of  still  more 
imported  laborers  makes  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  decent  wage  lor  farm  workers. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mayer,  leeislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butcher  Workmen,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  U.S  Department  of  Labor 
hearings  concerning  aUens  performing 
temporary  l.ibor.  has  made  a  significant 
pre.sentation  of  these  Lssues.  I  commend 
this  statement  to  mv  colleagues  and  in- 
clude Mr.  Mayers  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Statement    of    Arnold    Mayer.    Llgislative 

Representative.   .■Amai.i.amatid   Meat   Cl-t- 

TERS    AND    BITCHERS    WORKMEN     lAFLtlOl, 
IN    lUE    HE.*RIN(.S    of   the    US.    DEPARTMENT 

<iF  Labor  Concerning  Aliens  Performing 

Temporary      I.ahor,      Washinoton.      Jan- 

lARY  29.   1968 

My  name  is  Arnold  Mayer  I  am  the  Legis- 
lative Repre:-.ciitative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Me.U  Cutlers  and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL- 
CIO)  I  am  teslilymg  today  on  behalf  of  the 
AJ'L-CIO  anC  my  own  International  Union. 

The  AFL  CIO  is  a  federation  of  128  Inter- 
national Unions  which  represent  some  14 
million  .■\meric.in  workers. 

The  Amalg.inuued  i;-  one  of  'hese  Interna- 
tional Unions,  It  has  about  400.000  members 
:.rganized  In  some  400  Local  Unions  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Amalgamated  and  its  local  unions  have  con- 
t.-aots  wTth  thousands  of  employers  in  the 
me.tt,  retail,  poultry,  egg.  canning,  leather, 
r:sh   processing   and   fur   industries. 

END   THE    IMPORTATION 

Wlien  we  testiiied  in  a  similar  Department 
hearing  on  Dec.  5.   1966,   we  said: 
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"Here  we  are  again — discussing  the  im- 
portation  of  foreign   workers! 

"The  AFXr-CIO  and  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Worlrmen  firm- 
ly believe  that  these  hearings  are  unneces- 
sary. We  urge  today — as  we  have  in  the 
past-  that  no  temporary  loreign  workers 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  to  per- 
form agricultural  labor.  If  the  importations 
are  stopped,  then  the  whole  certiticaiiou  and 
adverse   effect   procedure    will    be   obviated  " 

We  repeat  this  view  with  greater  emphasis. 
The  importation  of  semi-captive  loreign 
workers  is  a  vestige  of  the  unfortunate  past. 
Congress  demonstrated  in  1963-64  that  it 
wanted  the  farm  labor  importations  ended 
This  intent  of  Congress  has  not  been  cir- 
ricd  out. 

ADVERSE    EFFECT    CONTINILS 

It  is  simply  nonsense  to  believe  t  nai  Amer- 
ican farm  workers  are  not  adversely  atlected 
by  the  importation  because  the  i, umber  of 
workers  brought  into  the  U.S,  has  been  re- 
duced and  because  rates  are  set  and  in- 
creased periodicallv.  Obviously,  the  fewer  the 
importatioiis  and  the  higher  the  adverse  et- 
le.a  r.ite.  the  less  U.S.  f.irm  workers  are 
narmed.  But  any  Imporiations  and  any  hope 
by  the  growers  for  linportiitions  iiiiist  c.uise 
an  adverse  ellect. 

The  imporuillons  cushion  i.^e  growers 
against  having  to  raise  wages  ana  inipiove 
working  conditions  to  the  point  necessary 
to  attract  and  maint.iin  a  sutticient  i.toor 
lorce.  Farm  labor  wages  would  certainly  be 
higher  than  they  are  today  and  working  con- 
ditions would  certainly  he  better  i:  tins 
cushion  did  not  exist. 

Growers,  alone  among  all  ol  the  US,  em- 
ployers, need  not  practice  iree  cntcrpn.se- 
Thev  can  depend  upon  the  icder.U  [.'overn- 
ment  to  do  a  part  of  their  l.ibor  recruit- 
ment, 

INADEQUATE   ENFORCEMENT 

Tho  fact  that  U.S.  workers  will  fio  any 
;  lid  ■■.n  work  in  Anifnc.n  Lf.ir>cultui<.'  if 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  are  right 
has  been  amply  proved  in  the  la.^t  three 
years.  The  fact  "that  a^'riculture  Mii  prosper 
t)y  having  decent  conditions  is  being  proved 
by  growers  and  unions,  especially  m  Cali- 
fornia, which  formerly  used  more  than  200,- 
000  ioreign  farm  workers  a  year.  In  that 
;t,i-.c.  il'.c  United  F.irm  Workers  Oru'anixin? 
Committee  has  negotiated  contracts  which 
contain  common  labor  rates  near  $2.00  an 
hour,  fringe  benefits,  grievance  and  arbitra- 
tion procedures  and  other  points  of  industrial 
democracy. 

The  fact  that  enforcement  of  the  adverse 
caect  provisions  by  the  Department  .some- 
times leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  de.-ired  has 
also  been  shown.  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance made  the  point  plainly  when  it 
forced  the  Department  into  an  out-of-court 
settlement  in  September.  The  fereement  pro- 
vided that  the  Department  will  observe  ils 
own  adverse  effect  regulations.  That  has  not 
been  done  when  the  Department  certified 
more  than  8,000  taraceros  to  work  in  Cali- 
fornia last  vear.  The  evil  of  this  program  has 
corroded  and  at  tunes  .--ill  do-s  corrode  the 
Dep  trtment. 

FLORIDA  SCANDAL 

And  foreign  workers  are  still  -.omi-caiMives, 
Consider  the  shocking  incident,  which  uc- 
curred  onlv  a  few  weeks  ago: 

On  Januarv  2,  imported  J..niaican  work- 
ers at  the,  Glades  Sugar  Cooperative.  Pahokee. 
Fl!.  sat  down  in  the  r.'.ne  leld.s  'o  ..'.tniaud 
belter  pav.  They  also  charged  that  they  were 
being  credited "  with  less  liours  than  they 
actuallv  worked.  Significantly.  Company  rec- 
ords shows  the  average  workday  to  be  less 
than  7  hours. 

What  happened  to  these  "free"  men? 

First  of  all.  the  local  police  sent  :n  the 
riot  squad  because  the  growers  .illeged  the 
workers  threatened  to  burn  the  c.imp  down. 
Fiftv  two  workers  were  arrested  and  put 
in  J.iil  under  bail  of  $11,500—1  repeat  $11,500 
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p.ich.  These  workers  were  given  the  "free" 
choice  of  staying  In  i:al  or  g.iing  home 

They  went  home. 

Some  80  more  workers  went  home  at  their 
,,\^-n  request,  according  to  the  growers  .And 
It  is  true,  they  did  make  the  decision  to  go 
home.  These  "free"  men  were  given  the 
"free"  choice  of  working  :il  the  r.ate  which 
tiie  employer  wanted  to  pay  or  be  sent  hnnu-. 

7"ney  chose  to  go  home. 

M'MBFR     OF     IMPORT.ATIONS     NO     I'lNC.ER 
DECREASES 

rne  l.ireign  larm  labor  importations  m 
the  past  brought  into  the  U.S.  seml-caplive 
workers  who  limited  wages  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  Americas  (joorest  ol  poor,  the 
US  liirm  worker.  It  still  does.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  has  decreased  because 
fewer  workers  are  imported  :ind  b£ti.er  stand- 
ard»  are  .set  But  the  nature  of  the  problem 
has  not  changed  The  scandalous  c  inditions 
of  the  importation  cm  only  be  ended  when 
ihe  importation  is  ompleiely  .^nd  liniilly 
stopped. 

Nor  is  the  1  jreien  fi.rm  labor  progmm 
phiising  out  In  1965  iind  again  in  1966.  the 
number  .f  importiUions  dropped  .sharply 
But  111  1967  the  number  stabilized  at  the 
level  o!  1966.  In  both  1966  and  1967.  pe-ik 
cmplovment  of  foreign  workers  wiis  12.000 
The  ti)t:il  imporlation  lor  all  of  1966  was 
2:3  500  .ind  for  all  of  1967  23.600  The  im- 
pDrtUlon  of  cheap,  semi-eapiive  worker.-:  Ls 
i  ):it:nuing  at  a  steady  r.ite 

AUVER::.E  EHECT  RATES 

Our  , arguments  in  the  1964  and  M66  ;.d- 
verse  effect  hearings  for  a  complete  .'-.top 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  farm  workers 
unforiunatclv  did  not  bring  ;.bout  that 
desired  result.  We  hope  Vac  Dcp.'irimenl  will 
act  differcntlv  on  the  basis  01  the  three  yf-:ir 
exnenence  and  after  il  considers  the  te.nl- 
ni)nv  of  these  hearings. 

However,  the  possibility  does  exi.'.t  that 
;l  inav  continue  the  importations  I:  it  does 
and  i'l  those  organizations  which  arc  cn- 
rerntd  with  f.irm  labor  conditions  do  not 
l)ropi  =  e  and  support  new  i.dverse  effect  pro- 
visions. Then  the  hopc'.essly  outdated  rates 
in  i\  remain.  Not  only  v^'ould  foreign  farm 
workers  be  imported,  but  more  of  them 
would  come  into  the  United  States. 

Because  "1  these  f.ictors.  we  will  offer 
suggestions  c  mcerning  new  adverse  effec" 
riitVs  But  we  repeat  again  and  again  that 
we  stronglv  i,nd  emphatically  urge  that  the 
adverse  effect  rale  be  made  unnecess:iry  by 
nopping  the  importation  of  the  foreign  1  arm 
WQ.'kers  entirely 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that: 

1  The  adverse  effect  wage  for  e.»ch  .state 
should  produce  an  :innua!  income  higher 
than  the  government-established  poverty 
line  figure— :>bout  >-3,300  currently.  This 
me  ins  that  the  adverse  effect  rate  should 
he  nnre  than  $1  55  lor  each  and  every  state. 

2  Hourlv  earnings  should  not  be  the  only 
icsi  of  earning  opportunities.  Currently,  a 
worker  :s  not  paid  in  agriculture  for  the 
time  iic  must  wait  even  though  i  is  inability 
10  work  IS  no  fault  of  his  own  and  even 
though  the  employer  has  told  him  to  be 
available. 

Unions  have  met  this  problem  m  many 
industries.  For  example,  111  the  meat  pack- 
ing :ind  poultry  industries,  the  Amalgamated 
long  ago  negotiated  conlracts  which  pro- 
vide th.at  a  worker  must  be  p-iid  for  36  hours 
of  work  if  the  employer  did  not  inform  him 
during  the  jirevious  week  that  he  should  not 
report  for  work.  Whether  he  works  those 
h.ouiT  or  rot,  he  i.--  guaranteed  pay  for  them. 
Also,  government  regulations  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standi^rds  Act  provide  that  .1 
work.-r  be  p:ad  ior  the  time  if  he  v^'aits  :or 
work  through  no  fault  of  his  own  iind  has 
■  been  previously  asked  to  report  lor  work  by 
tile  employer. 
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The  Pony  Express  seems  tfl  be  giving  way  to 
the  winded  horse.  It  should  be  seen  as  a  nat- 
ural pruifresston 


We're  Right  in  Vietnam 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

-I  ^t^     N    R  rn    ;"  \}i'   :  in  a 

IN    IH^HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurfdau    Fehruarjj    1.   196S 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  rtie  ef- 
fort our  Nation  is  makmc  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  support  the  national  integrity 
and  sovereitinty  of  the  free  nations  in 
'.hat  area  is  one  of^ie  lii'.4hly  contro- 
versial issiies  of  our  nmK 

Much  has  been  AritterJ  and  said  about 
the  moral  position  of  tiff*  United  States 
ill  Southea.^t  Asia.  Chailfs  H  Deal,  edi- 
'.>r  of  rhe  Observer-News-Enterprtse, 
Newon  HC  has  the  answer.  I  feel,  to 
those  who  would  like  for  the  United 
Stales  to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  very  fine  editorial  carried  in  the 
January  29,  1968.  edition  of  his  paper 
Mr  Deal  '4ives  us  the  reason  why  every 
American  should  support  his  country  in 
ineetini;  the  ureal  challenue  to  freedom 
which  communism  has  created  in  South- 
e.^st   Asia  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr   Deals  editorial  is  as  follows: 
If  Evil.  Is  Wronc,  \Vk  rf.  Right  in   Vietnam 

Sometine  said  U  The  hottest  corner  of 
hell  is  reserved  tor  those,  who  in  time  of 
nior.il  crisis.  mHlntiiln  their  neutrality  " 

Decent  people  m  this  country  abhor  some 
terrible  things  which  have  occurred  In  our 
society — in  America  They  ftnd  it  understand- 
ably stomaclitiirning  that  dozens  oi  people 
watched  a  woman  stabbed  to  death,  turnlni? 
.iway  Instead  of  offering  assistance  Any  num- 
k>er  of  other  :iimilar  acts  have  been  recorded 
by  the  daily  press. 

The  usual  explanation  for  this  behavior? 
"I  Uldnt  wun:  to  get  involved." 

Some  of  our  people  who  detest  most  this 
narrow  .md  cowardly  view  of  reasoning  are 
themselves  caught  up  in  the  same  web  by 
staimk!  the  United  States  lias  "no  business" 
;n  Vietnam  We  hear  this  statement  from 
otherwise  Gud-ieanng.  reasonable  people  who 
w6uldn't  dream  of  issuing  ,i  vocal  protest 
or  demonstrating  or  be  caught  suggesting 
that  a  yoving  man  not  shoulder  the  respon- 
.sibillty  to  his  country  and  his  Crod  by  bear- 
ing irms  m  time  of  need. 

Pull  out  and  let  the  Asiana  have  Asia" 
!s  .m  -111  too  common  statement  of  late.  A 
withdrawal  on  our  part — make  no  mistake — 
would  be  a  ireat  vicrory  lor  Intern.itional 
communism  and  Its  quesfc  to  rule  and  en- 
slave  the  world,   including   the  U.S.A 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  not  quibbling 
.ibout  the  morality  of  war.  but  more  directly 
do  we  intend  to  survive  the  threat  of  those 
who  would  conquer  the  world  piece  by  piece 
until  only  we  remain  to  stand  alone?  A 
puUout  IS  precisely  what  communism  is  seek- 
ing, because  it  would  destroy  our  prestige 
with  nations  which  have  been  able  to  hold 
out  .\gainst  this  cancer  with  our  moral  sup- 
port. 

If  communism  and  Its  stated  alma  are 
wrong,  we  are  right  In  our  position  as  an 
uueraational  police  force  The  basic  funda- 
mental reason  for  our  existence  .as  a  nation 
IS  couched  in  freedom  ;ind  self-determina- 
tion. May  It  always  be  so 

Some  of  the  creeps  who  come  out  of  the 
woodwork  to  hurl  insults  at  our  system  Is 
not  so  surprising    .\  person  who  hasn't  the 
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decency  to  keep  his  body  clean  and  his  hair 
trimmed  and  his  morals  within  reasonable 
bounds  would  hardly  be  exp«-cted  to  under- 
stand what  our  ivstem  is  all  about  This 
weirdo  group  gives  little  comfiTt  to  the 
enemy  This  type  is  self-destructing  find  so- 
ciety recognizes  them  generally  as  undesira- 
bles and  reactionaries-  often  for  no  more  rea- 
son than  being  reactionary. 

Of  fnr  greater  concern  iiYe  the  people  who 
count  and  help  form  public  opinion  who  sug- 
gest a  pullout  with  no  ;ipparent  concern  tor 
the  loiigrnnge  damage  Tlit-y  seem  not  to 
understand  that  our  decision  appears  to  be 
th.it  brushflre  h.tltles  today  are  perh.ips  our 
ijreatest  bulwark  against  nuclear  World  War 
III  tomorrow 

Can  It  be  that  our  highly  developed  and 
^tlliient  .society  has  bred  .i  p<ipvil.itlon  of  Jollv- 
lish'  Our  trtxips  in  Vietnam  give  an  image 
of  what  they  are.  the  tmest  m.inhood  we  have 
to  offer  But  j>ome  of  our  br>lns  on  the  home- 
front  have  grown  soft  from  such  sport  <ls 
chas:ng  the  almtghty  dollar  and  Us  fringe 
benefits. 

How  cm  It  be  that  our  valiifs  have  changed 
so'  Few  people  thought  that  our  part  in 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  was  wrong. 
There  were  row  demonstr.itlons  against  our 
invrrivement  in  Korea. 

Our  war  in  Vietnam  today  Is  no  different. 
We  .ire  in  that  country  for  the  same  reasons 
we  engaged  the  Germans  and  Japanese  Our 
quest  25  years  ago  wiw  no  more  honorable 
than  our  avowed  purpose  of  engaging  and  de- 
feating communism  today 

A  main  source  of  concern  today  Is  how- 
much  doubt  IS  being  planted  in  this  coun- 
try by  un<lerco\er  ci^mmunists.  How  much 
labor  and  racial  strife  has  been  communlsm- 
m.spired?  FBI  Chief  J  Edgar  Hoover  Is  cer- 
tain that  communism  Is  playing  a  role  in  civil 
unrest  and  certain  persons  who  eng.iged  in 
civil  rights  strife  in  the  past  are  now  well 
known  .is  commtinists 

Remember  Robert  WtUl.uns.  the  Monroe 
Negro  who  was  a  part  of  violence  m  that 
N  rth  C.irolma  town?  WlULims  fled  to  t.-^cape 
prosecution  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping.  To- 
dav  Wini.'ms  has  taken  asylum  In  com- 
munist-controlled Cuba,  where  another  erst- 
while hero  o;  Jreedom — Fidel  Castro — now 
holds  court 

Knowing  that  communism  has  played  a 
part,  however  major,  in  creating  some  of  the 
.sores  of  our  own  society,  it  is  highly  conceiv- 
able that  the  practice  is  far  more  wide-spread 
than  we  realize. 

The  recent  standoff  over  North  Korea's  seiz- 
ure of  the  American  ship,  PueflQ.  seems  to 
show  that  some  members  of  Congress  have 
likewise  been  deluded  by  the  importance  of 
our  remaining  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  so-called  Doves,  who  were  ad- 
vocating a  pullout  from  Vietnam,  are  now 
among  the  most  outspoken  for  direct  action 
m  recovery  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  of  83 

The  Ire  of  .Americans  over  the  North 
Korean  incident  also  suddenly  makes  anti- 
war demonstrations  must  unpopular,  too  And 
yet.  nothing  has  really  changed. 

It  Is  possible,  even  highly  probable,  that  de- 
spit*  their  high  motives,  we  have  many  in  our 
society  favoring  a  pullout  In  Vietnam  who 
have  unknowingly  becomes  dupes  of  the  com- 
munist conspir.'icy. 

Fortunately,  the  ablest  polls  taken  today 
show  that  a  vast  majority  of  Americans  favor 
our  involvement  m  Vietnam  and  probably 
any  other  place  where  It  becomes  neces-tary 
to  take  the  lead  against  communism  nr  any 
other  evil  force. 

According  to  pollster  Lou  Hams,  Amerl- 
cnns  are  against  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
by  a  margin  of  4-1  Many  other  polls  show 
similar  results. 

Americans  have  supported  the  country's 
position  In  Vietnam  by  a  majority  from  the 
outset. 

.Americans  are  resolute  to  resist  .iggresslon 

And  showing  their  dlstast«.  American  sup- 
port for  Vietnam  was  it  its  highest  shortly 
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after  the  march  of  weirdos  on  the  Pentagon, 

followed  by  picketing  of  recruiting  stations 
and  manufacturers  of  war  goods 

The  people  who  counted  seemed  to  say:  If 
this  IS  opposition  to  the  war.  count  me  out." 

We  can  be  dupes — knowing  or  unknowing — 
for  communism. 

Or  we  can  ? tnnd  up  for  right  against  wrong. 


Natijnal  Associ?tion  of  Retired  Civ!! 
Employeet  States  Its  Case  on  Retire- 
ment Inequiiies 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    Yl  8K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  l,  1968 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Civil  Em- 
ployees has  stated  its  own  case  very  well 
on  the  nred  for  Ictuslation  to  eliminate 
civil  service  retirement  inequities. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
followins  is  the  Mimmary  prepared  by 
the  association: 

SUMMAHV    DY    N.^TIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF 

Retibed  CiVTL  Employees 

Much  has  l>een  said  and  done  during  the 
past  lew  years  about  the  {)rinciple  of  com- 
parability in  salaries  between  postal  and 
other  Government  employees  with  those  of 
DUtslue  industry.  ;md  rightly  so.  but  there 
has  been  no  consideration  for  the  employee 
.Tlready  retired.  If  comparability  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  are  necessary  for  present 
employees,  then  the  annuities  of  those  Fed- 
eral civil  employees  retiring  over  the  years 
should  be  made  comparable  with  the  an- 
nuities of  Federal  employees  rctirlns  today. 
Ir^tead  of  Income  adjustments  comparable 
to  those  of  employees,  or  matching  Increases 
to  retirees  in  industry  penerally.  the  Federal 
retiree  Is  grudgingly  given  a  "Cost  of  Living" 
incre.ise.  ;ilways  months  or  years  behind 

Actually  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Federal  civil  retirees  except  those  most  re- 
cently retired  is  now  lower  than  Immediately 
after  retirement  and  we  see  this  at  a  time 
when  the  "Standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  IS  at  an  alltlrae  high. 

Besides  being  denied  this  Incrensed  or 
improved  standard  of  living  the  re'lree  Is 
also  denied  many  of  the  liberalized  beneflts 
under  civil  service  retirement  laws  because 
most  of  the  liberalizing  laws  become  cifective 
with  the  date  of  en:ictment  .md  bencht  t>nly 
those  employees  who  retire  thereat ter 

Let  us  look  at  the  record-.smcc  1956  pof  t.il 
employees  have  received  salary  increases  of 
nearly  75  ,  lUid  other  Feder.U  employees 
have  received  Increases  of  more  than  Go'". 
giving  them  a  tsrritic  boost  in  ulieir  standard 
of  living,  while  the  retiree  has  received  'hree 
or  four  meager  "cost  of  living"  adjustments, 
totaling  from  15'-  to  25'.  .  To  the  retiree 
this  represen's  only  a  'Depressed"  standard 
of  living. 

To  deny  these  retirees  "comparability"  Is 
bad  enough,  but  to  ..Iso  deny  them  the  f  n- 
portumty  to  share  m  liberalized  benelits  such 
as  a  much  lower  cost  of  providing  a  sur; ivor 
annuity  for  their  spouse;  increased  Insurance 
benefits;  permitting  retirement  at  age  53  with 
30  y«ars  service  witnout  penalty,  and  permit- 
ting the  spouse  to  remarry  without  loss  of 
annultv ,  arc  gross  injustices  for  which  there 
Is  no  excuse.  We  ha-.e  a  few  pre-1948  widows 
who  are  still  demed  annuities  solely  beciuse 
they  were  nuirried  less  than  five  years  We 
have  pre- 1956  disability  retiret-s  who  cannot 
bene.'it  by  the  annuity  iloor  m  effect  for 
ne.irly  12  years.  Extra-iong  service  bcnetit.s 
given  to  nil  who  retired  since  I960  are  still 
denied  to  those  previously  retired.  What  Justi- 
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llcatlon   can   possibly  be   given   to  these  ex- 
;iniples  of  discrimination? 

The  Administration  urged  the  Congress  to 
increase  the  inlnlnuim  annuity  for  beneflcl- 
.iries  under  the  Socud  Security  System  and 
the  First  Session  of  the  SOth  Congress  agreed 
tj  this,  without  any  con.suieration  of  the 
fact  that  literally  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  Civil  Service  lietirees  and  Survivors 
.,rc  drawing  annuities  which  place  them  far 
below  the  poverty  level  as  established  by  the 
j-.resent  Art inlnl.Mr.it ion. 

Although  t.ix  tree  benefit.s  under  social 
security  have  been  i!UTe:i-sed  twice,  in  1965 
and  again  1967.  our  plea  lor  Increasing  our 
Retirement  Income  Credit  Irom  $1,524  for  a 
single  person,  and  $2,286  tor  married  couples, 
to  match  these  incre.i-ses  m  .social  security 
was  demed. 

Blll.s  correcting  these  inequities  have  been 
introduced  Into  the  C;ingre.s.s 


Imported  Farm  Labor 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

(IF    CALIFORKTA 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr.  COHFLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
amicultural  workers  continue  to  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  wages  and  work- 
iniz  conditions  of  farm  laborers. 

On  December  15.  1967,  I  related  to  this 
bodv  at  some  length  the  propress  which 
had  been  made  in  securinc  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions  for  agri- 
cultural laborers,  I  also  pointed  out  that 
American  workers  would  perform  farm 
labors — if  the  wages  and  conditions  were 
good  enough.  Unfortunately  in  my  De- 
cember lemaiks  I  had  lo  note  that  we 
have  still  not  made  suflicicnt  i)rogress. 
Imported  laborers  are  still  being  used 
unnecessarily  and  the  threat  of  still  more 
imported  laborers  makes  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  decent  wage  lor  farm  workers. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mayer,  leeislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butcher  Workmen,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
hearings  c  jnccrnmg  aliens  performing 
temporary  labor,  has  made  a  significant 
Iireseniation  of  these  issues.  I  commend 
this  statement  to  mv  colleagues  and  in- 
clude Mr.  Mayers  testimony  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Statement    of    .•Arnold    Mayer.    Legislative 

Representative.   .Amalgamated   Me.at   Cut- 

T«-RS    AND    BlTCHLRS    WORKMEN     I.AFLCIOl. 
IN     THE    He.ARINGS    nf    THE    US.    DEPARTMENT 

OF  Labor  Concerning  Aliens  Performing 

Temporary      Labor       Washington.      Jan- 

L-ARY   29.    1968 

My  name  is  Arnold  M.iycr  I  am  the  Legis- 
lative Representative  of  ttie  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL- 
CIO)  I  am  tesiilving  today  nn  behalf  of  the 
AFL-CIO  anc'   my  own  International  Union. 

The  AFL  CIO  is  a  federation  of  128  Inter- 
national Unions  which  represent  some  14 
million  American  workers. 

The  Anialg,iniated  is  uiic  of  these  Interna- 
tional Unions  II  has  about  400,000  members 
organized  in  some  400  Local  Unions  through- 
out the  Uiiiled  States  and  Canada.  The 
Amalgamaiod  and  Its  local  unions  have  con- 
u-asts  with  thousands  of  employers  in  the 
me.u,  retail,  poultry,  egg,  canning,  leather, 
'IslT    processing   and    fur   industries, 

END    THE    IMPORTATION 

When  we  tc.-liiied  in  a  similar  Department 
hearing  on  Dec.  5,    1966,   we  said: 
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"Here  we  are  again — discussing  the  im- 
portation  of  foreign   workers! 

"The  AFL-CIO  and  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  firm- 
ly believe  that  these  hearings  are  unneces- 
sary. We  urge  today — as  we  have  in  the 
past— that  no  temporary  foreign  workers 
be  imported  Into  the  United  States  to  per- 
form agricultural  labor.  If  the  importations 
are  stopped,  then  the  whole  certilication  and 
adverse    effect    procedure    will    be    obviated." 

We  repeat  this  view  with  greater  emphasis. 
The  importation  of  semi-captive  loreipn 
workers  is  a  vestige  of  the  unforiuii.'nc  past. 
Congress  demonstrated  in  1963-64  that  it 
wanted  the  farm  labor  importations  ended. 
This  intent  of  Congress  has  not  been  car- 
ried out. 

ADVERSE    EFFECT    tONTINflS 

It  is  simply  nonsense  to  believe  that  Anier- 
lc.cn  farm  workers  are  not  adversely  affected 
by  the  importation  because  the  i. umber  of 
workers  brought  Into  the  U.S.  has  been  re- 
duced and  because  rates  are  set  and  in- 
creased periodically.  Obviously,  the  fewer  the 
importations  and  the  hi|;her  the  adver.se  el- 
le.'L  rate,  the  less  U.S.  l.irm  workers  are 
iianned.  But  any  importations  and  any  hope 
by  the  growers  "for  imiiortations  must  ciuse 
an  adverse  effect. 

The  imporuitions  cushion  wu-  urowers 
against  having  to  r.iise  wages  .met  unpiove 
working  conditions  to  the  point  iiece.ssary 
to  attract  and  maint.un  a  sutlicient  ..ibor 
lorce.  Farm  labor  wages  would  certainly  be 
higher  than  they  are  todiv  and  working  con- 
ditions would  "certainly  b(-  hcticr  u  this 
cushion  did  not  exist. 

Growers,  alone  among  .ill  of  the  US,  em- 
ployers, need  not  practice  Iree  enterprise. 
Thev  can  depend  upon  the  federal  frovern- 
ment  to  do  a  part  of  their  l.ibor  recruit- 
ment. 

INADEQUATE    ENFORCEMENT 

The  fact  that  U.S.  workers  will  oo  .my 
;  iid  ..11  work  in  Ameru  .n  ;iLrriculiilie  n 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  are  right 
has  been  amplv  proved  in  the  la.st  three 
years.  The  fact  that  a=;rlculture  can  prosper 
ijy  having  decent  conditions  is  l)eing  iJtoved 
by  ttrowers  and  unions,  especi.-illy  in  C;>li- 
lornia.  which  formerly  used  more  than  200.- 
000  loreign  farm  workers  a  year.  In  that 
;t,i:e.  the  United  F.irm  U'orkers  Orjiailzins 
Committee  has  negotiated  contracts  which 
contain  common  labor  rates  near  $2.00  an 
hour,  fringe  benefits,  grievance  and  arbitra- 
tion procedures  and  other  points  ol  industrial 
democracy. 

The  fact  that  enforcement  ot  the  adverse 
effect  provisions  by  the  Department  tonie- 
tinics  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  dc.-ired  h;..s 
also  been  shown.  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance made  the  point  plainly  when  il 
forced  the  Department  into  .'.n  out-of-court 
settlement  in  September,  The  r-ereemcnt  pro- 
vided that  the  Department  will  observe  its 
own  adverse  effect  regulations.  That  has  not 
been  done  when  the  Department  certified 
more  than  8,000  braceros  to  work  in  Cali- 
fornia last  year.  The  evil  of  this  program  has 
corroded  and  at  times  .cilll  does  corrode  the 
Depirlment. 

FLORIDA    SCANDAL 

And  foreign  workers  i.re  still  senu-captlves. 
Consider  the  shocking  incident,  whicli  oc- 
curred only  a  few  weeks  ago; 

On  Januarv  2.  Imported  J.imuican  work- 
ers at  the,  Glades  Sugar  Cooperative,  Pahokee, 
FI'i.  sat  down  m  the  c.me  lelds  'o  ..itniaiid 
better  pay.  They  also  charged  that  they  were 
being  credited  with  less  hours  than  they 
aciuallv  worked.  Signihcantly.  Company  rec- 
ords siiows  the  average  workd.iv  to  be  less 
than  7  hours. 

What  happened  to  these  "free"  men':' 

First  of  all.  the  local  police  sent  iii  the 
riot  squad  because  the  growers  alleged  the 
workers  threatened  to  burn  the  cimp  down. 
Fifty  two  workers  were  arrested  .ind  put 
in  jail  under  bail  of  S11.500— I  repe.it  .ill. 500 
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each.  These  workers  were  given  the  "free" 
choice  of  staying  in  jail  or  going  home 

They  went  home. 

Some  80  more  workers  went  home  at  their 
(,w"n  request,  according  to  the  growers  And 
11  IS  true,  thev  did  make  the  decision  to  f^o 
home  These  free"  men  were  given  the 
"free"  choice  of  working  at  the  rate  which 
the  employer  wanted  to  pay  or  be  s»nt  hi.me. 

Tliey  chose  to  go  home. 

Nl-MBER    OF    IMPORTATIONS     No    LONGER 
LErRE  \NLS 

Tnc  foreign  larm  l.ibor  import. itunis  ui 
the  past  brouKht  into  the  U.S.  semi-capli\e 
workers  who  limited  wages  and  job  oppor- 
tunities lor  America's  poorest  of  i)Oor.  the 
US  larm  worker  It  stUl  does.  The  iiKigni- 
tude  of  the  problem  has  decreased  because 
fewer  workers  are  Imported  and  better  stand- 
ard' are  .set  But  the  n.iture  of  ihe  problem 
has  not  changed  The  scandalous  conditions 
of  the  importation  can  only  be  ended  when 
the  importilion  is  completely  ..nd  l.'n;il!y 
.s  looped. 

Nor  IS  the  f')reien  f.irm  labor  program 
ph.ismir  out.  In  1965  and  again  m  1966.  the 
number  of  importations  dropped  -sh:.rp!v 
But  m  1967  the  number  stabilized  at  ihe 
level  of  1966.  In  both  1966  and  1967,  licik 
employment  of  foreign  worker.":  was  12.000 
The  total  importation  lor  all  of  1966  was 
2;3.500  and  for  all  of  1967  23.G00  The  im- 
partitlon  of  cheap,  semi-captive  worker.:  i.s 
c  jutinuing  at  a  .steady  r.ite 

MJVERSE  EfEElT  RATES 

Ocir  ..rcumenus  in  the  1964  and  litfi6  ad- 
verse etlect  hearines  for  a  complete  stop 
m  Ihe  importation  of  foreign  farm  workers 
iinfortunatelv  did  not  bring  about  tn.-^it 
desired  result.  We  hope  the  Department  will 
;ict  differently  on  the  basis  ol  the  three  yf.ir 
exnenence  and  after  it  considers  the  testl- 
ni  'ov  ol  these  hearines. 

However,  the  possibility  does  exi.M  that 
It  may  continue  the  importations  If  it  does 
and  i'  tho.se  nntanizations  which  are  con- 
cerned with  t.irm  l.ibor  conditions  do  not 
jjrop  )=e  and  support  new  adverse  effect  pro- 
visions then  the  hopelessly  outdated  rates 
in  i\  remain.  Not  onlv  would  foreign  farm 
workers  be  imported,  but  more  of  tliem 
would  come  into  the  United  States. 

Because  of  these  factors,  we  will  ofler 
suggestions  concerning  new  adverse  effect 
-ate-  But  we  repeat  aeain  and  again  that 
'we  .'tronglv  and  emphatically  urge  that  the 
.idver.se  eff"ect  rate  be  made  unnecessarv  by 
Slopping  the  Importation  of  the  foreicn  1  irm 
wo.'-kers  entirely 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that: 

1  The  adverse  effect  v,age  :  jr  e:icli  state 
should  produce  an  annual  income  higher 
ihan  the  government-established  poverty 
line  hgure— :'bout  .*,:3,300  currently.  This 
me, ins  that  the  adverse  effect  rate  should 
be  more  than  $1,55  for  each  and  every  state 

2.  Hourly  earnings  should  not  be  the  only 
lest  of  earning  opportunities.  Currently,  a 
Aorker  is  not  p.ud  in  agriculture  for  the 
time  he  must  wait  even  though  lis  inability 
to  work  i.s  no  fault  of  his  own  and  even 
though  the  employer  has  told  him  to  be 
.iva  liable 

Unions  have  met  this  problem  .n  many 
industries.  For  example,  in  the  mc.-.t  jjuck- 
mc  :ind  poultrv  industries,  the  Amalgamated 
long  ago  negotiated  contracts  which  jiro- 
vlde  that  a  worker  must  be  p.iid  for  26  hours 
of  work  if  the  employer  did  not  intorm  him 
during  the  previous  week  that  he  should  not 
report  for  work.  Whether  he  works  tho.se 
hour.':  or  r.ot.  lie  l   Guaranteed  jiay  lor  tnem. 

Also,  government  regulations  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provide  that  a 
worker  be  paid  lor  the  time  if  lie  waits  for 
work  ihroueh  no  fault  of  his  ow^n  and  has 
been  previously  asked  to  report  lor  work  by 
tiie  employer. 
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Therefore  we  urije  that  the  adverse  effect 
rate  should  not  only  be  an  hourly  figure,  but 
should  also  be  a  weekly  wat;e  afuarantee  dur- 
ing the  perltxl  the  emplu'-er  expects  the 
worlcers  to  be  available  to  him.  This  weekly 
figure  should  be  :ibove  the  amount  reqvured 
for  a  hlgher-than-poverty  level  annual  in- 
come It  should  therefore  be  above  $63  a 
week  m  each  state. 

3  These  poverty  level  wages  are  Inade- 
quate m  most  areas  of  the  nation  to  attract 
worlcers.  As  we  have  previously  said,  farm 
employers  should  compete  with  other  em- 
ployers for  l.ibor  That  competition  must  be 
meaningful  There  is  no  reason  why  non- 
agricultural  employers  should  raise  wages  to 
be  able  to  recruit  and  keep  workers,  while 
agrlcultur.il  employers  keep  poverty- level 
wages  and  get  foreign  workers 

We  therefore  suggest  that  hourly  and 
weekly  adverse  effect  rates  :n  each  state  cor- 
respond either  to  above-poverty  level  p\y  or 
to  wages  other  employers  In  the  state  pay 
to  attract  w  irkers  with  equal  skills,  which- 
ever IS  higher 

H.'V/.ARDOVS    WjRK 

4.  Mapy  farm  crops  involve  difficult,  ardu- 
o\»a.  hazardous  and  unpleasant  work.  For 
these  reasons,  labor  shortages  have  continu- 
ously existed  In  these  crops  Among  these 
crops  are  sugar  cJir.e  cutting,  date  harvesting. 
asparagus  cutting,  and  brussel  sprout  har- 
vesting. In  fact,  sugar  cane  harvesting  in 
Florida  remains  the  only  crop  in  the  na- 
tion dominated  by  foreign  worRers. 

Why  should  the  growers  of  such  crops  nnt 
pay  higher  wages  to  recompense  workers  for 
the  unattractivenesa  of  the  work?  Why  should 
they  be  able  to  avoid  the  responsibility  for 
recruiting  their  own  labor  force  and  have 
the  federal  government  get  foreign  workers, 
who  because  of  their  hunger  are  willing  to 
work  at  these  Jobs  at  low  wages  ' 

We  therefore  suggest  that  in  those  crops 
where  the  work  is  especially  unattractive  or 
hazardous,  the  Depiirtment  of  Labor  require 
an  adverse  etfect  rate  which  is  2S  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  applicable  In  the  state 
according  to  our  recommendations  1.  2  and  3 

5.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  putting 
into  effect  aii  automatic  mechanism  for  ad- 
Justing  the  ulverse  effect  rate  rather  than 
holding  these  hearings.  We  strongly  oppnipe 
such  a  procedure. 

If  the  foreign  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram is  not  ended,  then  public  he;irings 
must  be  held  frequently  on  the  harm  this 
program  does.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  and  this  means  of  Informing  the  pub- 
lic should  not  be  shut  off. 

Also,  agricultural  employment  patterns, 
wage  rates  and  Job  conditions  are  changing 
rapidly.  To  find  the  changes  and  what  to  do 
about  them  should  not  be  left  to  some  rit'id 
formula  or  a  computer.  The  responsibility 
cannot  and  should  not  b«  shifted  It  must 
remain  with  the  Department  and  with  men 
in  the  Department. 

END     THE     I..\BOR    I.MPORTATIONS 

Mr.  Examiner  these  are  our  recommenda- 
tions If  the  Department  should  continue  to 
permit  foreign  labor  Importations.  We  hope. 
however,  that  It  wiU  follow  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  stop  these  Importations  imme- 
diately. 


Pay  TV  io  Peripectivc 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW     YuRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1968 

Mr   OTTINGER   Mr    3peaker,  one  of 

the   most  controversial   issues   to   come, 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  90th  Con^jress 
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ha.s  been  the  question  of  subscription,  or 
pay  television. 

The  committee  heard  many  wltnesse.s 
on  both  sides  of  the  Issue.  Unfortunately. 
some  of  the  testimony  shed  more  heat 
than  light  and  a  niajorit.v  of  the  com- 
mittee ultimately  voted  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commt.ssion 
not  to  take  any  action  on  pay  television 
for  a  year. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  decision,  in 
my  view,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
merely  postponed  an  inevitable  con- 
frontation on  the  question  ot  whether 
the  Government  will  continue  to  penult 
the  networks  to  control,  by  and  lartre, 
what  the  viewint;  public  will  .see.  or 
whether  the  viewer,  through  the  power 
of  the  purse,  will  have  more  freedom  to 
select  what  he  will  see  on  television. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Jack 
Gould  did  a  ptiietratinR  analysis  of  the 
pay  TV  Que.stion  reconily.  and  I  com- 
mend his  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

W\mNC  To  Sn  Pay  TV   I'ay  Oft 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

The  subject  of  pay-as-vou-see  television 
has  produced  a  torrent  of  words  for  over  a 
decade.  The  heady  dream  of  converting  the 
nation's  homes  Into  millions  of  box  offices, 
with  the  prospect  of  enriching  multitudinous 
Impresarios  beyond  their  fondest  hopes,  has 
periodically  caught  tho  fancy  of  the  HoUy- 
wrxid  craft  unions,  producers  and  financiers 

Yet  now  the  whole  concept  of  toll  televi- 
sion, with  the  viewer  exerting  the  power  of 
his  purse  over  what  he  might  elect  to  see. 
appears  to  have  encountered  Its  darkest  hour. 
The  House  Committee  mi  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  directed  the  PCC  not  to 
take  any  fvirther  at tlun  for  a  year  i  In  a  politi- 
cal campaign  year  that  delay  could  easily 
be  extended)  and  the  PCC  has  shown  no  in- 
clination to  challenge  the  polltlcos 

The  hardest  hit  by  the  House  committees 
edict  Is  the  partnership  of  the  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation  and  R  KO  -General,  which  has 
been  conducting  the  country's  only  remain- 
ing test  of  subscription  television  m  Hart- 
ford, Conn  .  over  station  WHCT  TV  Whether 
It  will  continue  the  test  despite  the  unllkcU- 
hoxl  of  obtaining  much  more  data — It  has 
been  doing  research  for  over  three  years^ 
remains  to  be  seen  If  economics  .should  dic- 
tate that  WHCT  T\'  resume  Its  full  pursuit 
of  the  advertisers  dollar  in  so-called  free 
broadcasting — and  tliere  are  strong  reports 
to  that  effect — pay  TV  may  regard  1968  as 
almost  a  terminul  year. 

The  arduous  road  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
Hartford  experiment  comes  after  Sylvester  L. 
I  Pat)  Weavers  Ul-fated  subscription  televl- • 
slon  venture  In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
clscii  and  tiie  llttle-publlclzed  deml.se  of  the 
other  major  experiment  In  Etoblcoke.  the 
Toronto  suburb,  in  which  Paramount  Pic- 
tures at  one  time  was  involved. 

The  formidable  lobbies  of  the  broadcasting 
and  him  industries  unquestionably  had  a 
major  hand  in  thwarting  pay  T\':  both  be- 
came almost  hysterical  at  the  mere  thought 
of  toll  video  siphoning  off  any  of  their  in- 
come or  talent,  and  their  persuasive  powers 
found  many  attentive  ears  In  Congress,  where 
members  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  chief 
outlets  for  their  campaigning. 

There  was — and  Is— something  supremely 
Ironic  about  Industries  purporting  to  be  In 
the  vanguard  of  free  enterprise  rushing  to 
Washington  to  deny  a  rival  even  the  mini- 
mum chance  to  f;al  on  his  own  terms  But 
there  can  b«  no  denying  that  the  strategy 
of  dcloy  appears  to  have  worked  with  devas- 
tating effect  and.  that  even  under  ideal  con- 
ditions the  electronic  pamde  may  have 
passed  by  the  concept  of  pay  TV. 
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The  original  thinking  behind  pay  TV  was 
to  afford  the  subscribing  viewer  programing 
that  sponsored  TV  could  not  provide  The 
backbone  of  t<ill  video  was  scheduled  to  be 
llrst-run  movies,  which  was  wliat  aroused 
the  theater  owners  to  protest  But.  in  the 
Intervening  years,  commercial  TV  has  sco(>ped 
up  so  many  tilms  lh.it  pitting  e\en  a  new 
him  .igaln.st  the  profusion  of  TV  films  that 
may  h:ive  not  been  widely  .seen  could  be  a 
vf-rv  difficult  business  dilemma 

Moreover,  save  for  the  very  occasional 
pri/eh^ht.  advertising  sponsored  TV  now  has 
an  econnmic  str.ingleh.>;d  on  .s;)orts  for  many 
years  Hiere  are  not  m.iny  choice  attractions 
left  for  a  system  seeking  to  charge  a  fee  to 
t!ie  viewer  .■\nd  the  growth  of  educational 
televlson,  however  difficult  arid  prolonged, 
wcjuld  seemingly  pre-empt  pay  TV's  chances 
of  success  In  many  spheres  of  cultural  pro- 
graming. 

Yet.  despite  all  the  handicaps,  the  House 
committee's  edict  is  dlsturbhig.  If  the  FCC 
must  continuously  be  the  stepciilld  of  Con- 
gress In  h.indllne  matters  of  expertise  for 
which  the  agency  was  created  In  the  lirst 
place,  there  is  not  only  a  serious  question 
of  ret.trdlng  progress  but  al.so  a  subtle  re- 
affirmation of  the  .status  quo. 

The  practicality  of  pay  TV  is  basically 
something  that  only  the  marketplace  can  de- 
cide. But  It  would  seem  dubious  to  imptise  a 
year-long  freeze  on  the  ide.i  itself  Perhaps 
the  application  of  the  toll  theory  h;«  Insur- 
mountable hazards  in  the  commercial  tele- 
vision world  But.  with  educational  television 
facing  far  greater  economic  burdens  with 
each  passing  year,  it  would  seem  premature 
to  rule  out  the  Idea  entirely  "fti  the  noncom- 
mercial sphere. 

Unless  noncommercial  TV  Is  to  fall  under 
the  dominance  of  either  constant  Congres- 
sional or  philanthropic  scrutiny.  It  might 
just  be  that  pay-as-you-see  TV  would  be  a 
long-range  solution.  Whereas  In  commercially 
oriented  pay-as-vou-see  television  a  charge 
of  Si  or  more  per  program  may  be  necessary 
In  noncommercial  television  a  charge  of  even 
a  penny,  a  nickel  or  a  dime  ultimately  might 
work  vi'onders  In  achieving  a  more  viable  li- 
nanclal  b.a-se  for  the  noncommercial  .service 

It  is  odd  that  none  of  the  many  groups 
Interested  In  educational  TV  have  truly 
studied  the  possibility  of  some  sy.nem  of  toll 
video  that  would  offer  a  .solution  to  the  per- 
manent financing  of  the  alternative  medium. 
Yet  such  support  from  the  viewer.  If  only  a 
theory  at  this  point,  conceivably  could  be 
more  durable  than  the  recurring  uncertain- 
ties of  Congressional  appropriations  or 
phllantliroplc  donations.  In  diverse  patron- 
age by  the  public  Itself,  there  might  be  the 
foundation  for  what  ET\'  needs  most:  finan- 
cial independence. 

No  observer  in  his  right  mind  v.-ould  sug- 
gest that  such  a  course  would  be  simple. 
Indeed,  the  average  viewer  may  now  be  so 
accustomed  to  receiving  all  kinds  of  TV 
without  direct  charge  that  it  Is  too  late  to 
alter  his  habits.  .And  there  is  tlie  dilemma  of 
whether  the  cost  of  Investing  in  tiio  pay  TV 
device  would  make  Ihe  Investment  appeal- 
ing. 

The  one  thought  IS  that  with  educational 
television  facing  a  continuing  crisis  in  ob- 
taining funds,  the  Hotise  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  FCC  might  wish  to  review 
tile  f>ossjbtllty  that  a  toll  system  cotild  have 
a  value  In  noncommercial  '.ideo  that  ap- 
parently docs  not  prevail  In  f  ommerclal  tele- 
vision. Pay  TV.  for  too  long,  has  battered  Its 
head  against  the  awesome  powers  of  com- 
mercial television;  its  future  course,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  a  .'c'A'  iimited  tests,  mirjht 
Indicate  whether  Its  more  valid  usefulness 
does  not  lie  in  easing  the  economic  pains  of 
noncommercial  television  Such  an  approach 
would  avoid  the  recurring  head-on  collision 
between  commercial  interests  and  present 
the  conceivable  advantage  of  having  non- 
commercial TV  supported  by  those  who  are 
most  Interested  in  its  potential. 
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At  the  very  least,  before  pay  TV  is  written 
off  there  would  seem  need  lor  some  imagina- 
tion in  exploring  whether  or  not  it  might  be 
logically  married  to  ETV  Tlie  central  idea  of 
niy  TV-  that  is.  wooing  the  viewer's  help  in 
meeting  program  costs  -coincides  with  the 
most  pressing  ccon(.imic  qualms  of  ETV.  And 
in  nonprofit  and  nonspeculative  hands,  with 
program  prices  so  low  as  not  to  handicap  tlie 
viewer  of  modesi  means,  the  idea  might  have 
\alue 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  promises 
P\entual  hearings  on  pay  TV:  one  objective 
might  be  to  see  whether  toll  video  could  do 
enormous  cultural  good  without  impinging 
on  existing  commercial  tare.  No  one  can  tell 
vihether  such  an  approiich  is  practical;  it 
may  not  be  But  the  Zenith  Radio  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  done  most  of  the  technical 
work  in  the  Hartford  experiment,  and  one 
or  more  educational  broadcasters  might  be 
tempted  to  test  whether  technology  and 
social  betterment  on  the  At  could  not  be 
iiarmonized.  Any  conclusion,  whether  nega- 
tive or  positive,  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
a  thorough  fxamination  of  tlie  future  op- 
tions lor  .ichicving  a  more  rounded  television 
medium. 


Yankee  Enterprise  for  Ancient  Greece 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February   1.  1V68 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Ota.servcr  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  a  multimillion- 
dollar  projCL-t  which  Litton  Industries, 
Inc  .  is  launching  in  the  Greek  island  of 
Crete. 

I  believe  this  article  deserves  the  wid- 
est attention.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Thornton, 
chairman  of  Litton's  Board,  deserves  the 
hii^hest  commendation  tor  his  darins 
venture  to  brina  Yankee  enterprise  to 
ancient  Greece. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Allen,  Jr,.  president  of 
the  Litton  International  Development 
Corp,  wliich  v,in  nianaize  the  Greek  proj- 
ect. al.so  is  confident  that  it  will  succeed. 
I  believe  both  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Allen  and  all  of  tlieir  associates  deserve 
the  hichost  commendation  for  this  bold 
and  imaainative  project  of  exporting 
American  know-liow  and  industrial  in- 
senuity  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
know  this  pro.icct  will  work,  and  when  it 
does,  it  will  do  more  to  strensthen  world 
confidence  in  the  American  concept  of 
opportunity  than  any  other  thing  that 
we  can  do. 

The  National  Observer  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  National  Observer.  Jan.  8.  1968] 
Y.\NKEE  Enterprise  for  .Ancient  Greece 

(By  Harold  H.  Brayman) 
Beverly  Hills.  Cvlif,— Experts  at  space- 
age  Litton  Industries.  Inc  .  are  tossing  some 
unusual  questions  at  the  company  com- 
puters; V.'hen  during  the  year  do  Brussels 
sprouts  sell  at  the  lughest  price  in  German 
groceries?  Can  farmers  on  Crete,  where  family 
incomes  in  certain  areas  average  S453  a  year. 
afford  a  $1,000  prefabricated  home?  Can  a 
held  of  ;irt«sian  wells  effectively  replace  a 
projected   $80,000,000   dam   system? 

Resolving  such  questions  will  help  Litton  in 
its  latest  for-!)rofit  venture  in  imagination — 
a  contract  to  .idvise  the  Greek  government 
on  its  economic-development  program  for 
the  island  Crete  and  the  western  ixjrtion  of 
the  Peloponnesos,  Litton  men  now  are  scour- 
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ing  these  areas  for  likely  projects  to  suggest 
to  the  Greek  government,  which  plan  U) 
spend  $300,000,000  there  over  the  next  12 
years  on  roads  and  other  capital  projects 
Then  Litton  will  raise  about  $500,000,000  on 
world  money  markets  for  investing  in  these 
regions.  Tliat's  a  lot  of  cash  for  Greece:  total 
foreign  investment  in  Greece  in  the  12  years 
that  ended  in  1965  was  $576, 800.001).  .iccord- 
ing  to  Greek  government  figures. 

President  Johnson's  decision  last  week  to 
impose  tight  controls  on  corporate  invest- 
ment abroad  won't  hamper  the  Greek  project. 
Litton  officials  believe  First  Luton  had 
1)1  mned  to  raise  mo-st  of  tlie  $500,000,000  m 
Europe,  not  the  United  States  Then  Greece, 
considered  in  Washington  .i.s  economically 
underdeveloped,  escapes  the  harsher  rules 
drawn  up  for  the  rest  of  Eurr.pc.  Too.  sym- 
Iiathetic  Washington  officials  liave  given  '  ui- 
1  .rintl  iissurances"  they  won't  impair  the 
Circck  jjrogram.  says  Robert  M.  Allan.  Jr. 
president  of  Litton  International  Dpvcl.i)- 
ment  Corp..  tJie  subsidiary  m.iiiaging  the 
Greek  project. 

Nor  has  the  recent  political  iurm..il  in 
Greece  hampered  the  project,  tliough  it 
negated  ;iny  value  from  Mr.  Allan's  gracious 
loss  in  a  sailboat  race  l.ist  vear  to  K  ng 
Constantine.  now  in  exile.  "We're  trying  not 
to  be  political."  Mr.  Allan  exinains.  'Tlie 
feasibility  study  |  of  the  project's  i,'>teniial| 
was  begtm  four  governments  ago  and  i.-iished 
three  governments  ago.  Two  otlier  govPin- 
ments  discussed  a  contract,  and  the  current 
government  signed  it.  Everyone  has  been 
affirmative." 

The  project  reaches  far  deeper  than  the 
living  standards  of  some  Cretan  (lea.'ants. 
Litton,  the  first  major  American  industrial 
corporation  to  enter  the  nation-buildini; 
business,  Is  testing  new  approaches  toward 
social  and  economic  problems,  using  com- 
puters to  package  the  jjroblcins  and  solti- 
lions  Executives  at  the  company's  colonial- 
style  headquarters  here  talk  of  adapting 
these  approaches  in  tackling  domestic  Amer- 
ican problems,  such  as  the  deterior.ition  of 
tome  cities. 
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GUINEA-PIG    IRO.IECT 

So  Greece  is  a  test.  Charles  B.  Tliornton. 
Liitons  chairman,  admitted  it  last  summer 
when  he  told  reporters  in  Europe  that 
Greece  was  a  "guinea-pig"  jjroject  The 
Greek  language  contains  no  equivalent  lor 
guinea  pig;  Greek  newspaijcrs  translated  it 
simply  as  "pig."  "Tlie  Greeks  are  still  ir.ad  at 
us  over  that  one,"  says  Mr,  .Mian 

Already,  Litton  is  scouting  !or  otlicr  lai- 
tional  customers.  The  company  has  run  a 
feasibility  study  for  developing  the  Alentejo 
region  in  southeast  Portugal;  five  Litton 
officials  are  negotiating  contract  terms  with 
Portuguese  officials,  Litton  has  discussed  sim- 
ilar projects  with  14  other  nations.  "We  must 
work  with  nations  that  lia\e  an  educated 
base,  like  Nicaragua,  Ireland,  or  Indonesia. 
We're  not  interested  in  Africa.  I  don't  -see 
any  purpose  in  applying  a  complicated  re- 
gio"nal  approach  to  a  $100,000  project  in 
Africa." 

Litton  normally  moves  fast:  .'^ince  the  com- 
pany's incornoration  in  1953.  il  has  built  sales 
to  an  annual  $1.6  billion,  half  in  products 
not  on  the  market  three  years  ago.  Not  so 
in  Greece,  where  not  a  single  foundation  has 
been  poured  on  a  Litton-sponsored  hotel  or 
plant. 

"Tlie  Greeks  want  us  to  do  something  im- 
mediately,'taut  if  anything  will  kill  the  jiroj- 
ect,  it  will  be  haste,"  Mr.  Allan  argues.  'They 
expect  miracles.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  living  in  an  area  of  Greece  where  we  are 
not  involved.  He  asked  us  to  move  a  tele- 
phone pole  that's  in  the  middle  of  a  street 
where  St.  Paul  walked.  We  symbolize  change 
to  them," 

One  delaying  factor  is  the  lack  of  prece- 
dent to  guide  Litton,  Other  private  compa- 
nies have  worked  for  profit  to  advise  under- 
developed nations.  David   Lilienthal,   former 


chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority, 
heads  a  small  company  witli  contracts  in 
Iran,  Colombia,  and  other  nations  But  such 
companies  usually  are  planners,  leaving  the 
linancing  to  others, 

Litton,  with  its  world-wide  oiierations  and 
financial  conUicts,  will  also  r.iise  the  money. 
"No  one  has  ever  attempted  a  job  of  our  ivpe 
before."  Mr.  .'Mian  adds.  "We're  going  to  be 
a  combination  investment  banker,  cnizmeer. 
trouble  shooter,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
tourist  ;igency.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  fail" 
Tlie  taproot  of  this  tnislne.ss-government 
co-(>i)eration  reaches  into  di.scussions  in  re- 
cent vears  among  l.itton's  t.p  men  over  the 
(jUPstion  of  how  the  gap  l)etween  the  rich 
and  jioor  natii.iis  affects  Litton  "We  see  the 
entire  world  caught  up  in  a  rapidly  accelerat- 
uuT  revolution.  The  question  is  what  oppor- 
mnities  exist  for  Lilton  in  i)articlpatip.g  in 
this  revolution."  explains  John  H.  Rubel.  a 
senior  vice  ijresldent 

Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Rubel  held  lalks  with 
Greek  offlci.ils  over  that  country's  need  "to 
tiet  Ijacking  on  its  internal  development"  if 
it  was  to  join  the  Common  Market  in  1984. 
.IS  planned.  .After  the  CSreek  military  took 
control  of  the  n.ition  early  ilus  year,  an 
agreement  was  completed,  Tlie  military  gov- 
ernment "provided  the  atmosphere  in  which 
thiol's  can  pet  done."  Mr.  .'Mian  s.ivs.  ".^nd 
thev  knew  what  they  didn't  want.  They 
didn't  want  more  studies  out  of  context, 
such  as  a  study  on  how  to  market  one  j)rod- 
uct  v^r  where  to  build  one  hotel." 

ONE    OF    THE    GOOU    GUYS 

If  the  ijroicct  works,  Greece  gains  a  lot. 
.So  will  Lilton.  The  project  makes  Litton 
".jne  of  the  good  guys  of  the  world."  Mr, 
AU.m  believes.  Resulting  publicity  of  the 
Litton  name  helped  sell  some  Litton  voting 
in.icliines  in  western  Iiurope,  he  says,  and 
should  eventually  help  sales  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere  of  such  products  as  Litton's  line 
of  Royal  typewriters, 

Litton,  too.  figures  t^  turn  a  direct  profit. 
Tlie  Greek  government  reimburses  Lilton  for 
riip  s.ilaries  and  cxpen,ses  of  Litton  employes 
on  the  project.  $1,000,000  this  year,  then  pays 
Litton  an  11  per  cent  lee  atop  those  costs 
Litton  also  receives  a  finder's  lee  of  about 
2  jicr  cent  on  all  investment  money  it  at- 
tracts to  Greece. 

And  problems  are  basic.  One  problem. 
which  reems  incomprchensive  to  Americans, 
is  the  lack  of  mortgage  lending  funds. 
■  There's  :ilmost  no  way  to  Iniy  a  house  in 
Greece  becau.se  there's  })ractically  no  way  to 
nnancc  it,"  Mr.  Allan  explains.  So  Litton  Is 
discussing  possible  liomc-const ruction  plans 
wiUi  World  Homos.  Inc  .  an  international  de- 
veloper based  in  Wichita.  Kan. 

■  We've  submitted  to  Litton  a  plan  calling 
for  construction  in  a  city  in  the  I'clopon- 
iipsos  300  townhouses  to  cost  $7,000  each." 
say;,  J.imes  Van  Pelt.  World  Homes  president. 
Tlie  units  wf.uld  be  financed  ori£;in:illy  by 
a  stock  issue  in  Europe  :tnd  the  United 
States,  then  mortgaged  to  Greeks  at  a  cost  of 
about  $75  a  month  for  15  years,  comparable 
to  the  cost  of  renting  an  apartment  there. 
Mr  Van  Pelt  savs.  World  Homes  also  ])ro- 
po.ses  a  plan  to  sell  $1,000.  prefabricated 
lour-room  homes  that  a  farmer  could  put 
■ogplhcr  himself,  using  some  local  ma.-sonry. 

.»,    NFFD    FOR    TRAI.NING 

Some  programs  will  involve  training.  Mr. 
Allan  recalls  a  problem:  'I  wanted  to  catcil 
a  boat  one  afternnon  irom  Crete  to  Athens. 
I  a.=.ked  the  ticket  ;.genl  for  a  schedule.  He 
didn't  have  one.  He  told  me  the  bo;,t  left 
.sometime  m  the  early  evening,  and  if  I  went 
to  The  v.-hart  and  waned.  Id  catch  it  cvrn- 
tuallv  He  had  no  liiidcrstanding  of  how  to 
merchandise.  We'll  iiave  to  get  someone  to 
train  him." 

Tlie  major  empliasis  by  the  73  Litton  em- 
ployes now  work.iig  in  Greece  centers  on  16 
tourist,  agricultural,  and  industrial  con- 
struction  projects.   "Our   primary   thrust   is 
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to  devflop  U'jurlsm  S*<rond  to  rvolve  an  ap- 
protioh  tfi  i^r.-ulture  and  third  to  asslit  '.n 
altractlni?  prlvar*  enterprise  Mr  Allan  ex- 
plains His  v"lce  suddenly  builds  ;n  enthu- 
slism  L.KiK  »•  Olympia.  where  they  held  the 
'.r:f^:  Hi  Olvnnpir  eamea  It  could  become  a 
ma;i  r  t(,ur'.st  .ir-ti 

■Olympia  wiiikl  be  excellent  for  meetlntfs 
and  conventions.  ,ind  there'3  a  flne  beach 
nearby  There  are  just  a  ixiuple  if  small 
hotels  there  now  plus  a  80«-room  hotel  tn 
the  be^ch  si-heduled  Ui  open  next  June  But 
It  tHkes  a  day  by  car  to  drive  to  OlvTnpla 
from  Athens  and  the  only  air  service  lands 
you  .to  or  100  miles  away  So  to  ftl!  any  new 
hiitels.  we've  got  to  provide  better  trans- 
p.irt<»Uon  ■  The  only  advance  so  fur  Is  'he 
declaration  if  the  area  around  Olympia  aB 
a  federal  park 

■  Strong  potential  exists  f  t  hotels  at  sev- 
eral spots  on  Crete"  Mr  Allan  continues, 
rlslni?  from  his  au'i-iue-style  desk  to  pace 
around  hla  small  r.fflce  nere  He  ticks  ■  itf  the 
(?lor!e«  of  Crete.  Its  uiurowded  beaches  and 
the  lure  of  the  majestic  remnants  ,f  the 
Min.Ttin  culture  that  flour.shed  there  tor 
J  OOO  years  The  lD2-mile-ion(;  island  now 
has  tjne  deluxe  resort  hotel 

An  initial  prtiject  likely  will  be  a  resort 
hotel  at  Khania.  the  capital  of  Crete  and  lo- 
cation of  the  island's  Jet  airport  'Investors 
are  interested   "  Mr    Allan   adds 

One  prospect  mJtfht  be  L;tt.jn's  .new 
Stoulfer  F'oods  subsidlar/  whlrh  .titrates 
seven  hotels  In  the  Unlte<l  States  and 
plans  to  expand  abroad.  But  LiUon  ^.a'.s  ;t 
now  has  no  plans  for  Sti.aitlcr  hotels  In 
Greece. 

COMPCTTRtZrO    PLANNING 

In  Its  otTorts  to  nie.sn  .American  'itnuvv  hu'.v 
w'.th  Greek  potential.  Utton  employs  a  com- 
puter'jueU  'systems  approach"  to  reshape  the 
Greek  economy  This  technique,  most  often 
associated  with  Defense  Department  plaixs 
f.>r  new  wea;xjns  systems,  seeks  rlrst  to  Iden- 
tity the  .general  need,  then  Isolate  the  com- 
p«>nents  necessary  to  ftU  that  need.  Not  only 
most  the  C'>8t  of  a  hotel  be  run  through 
computers,  but  the  quality  and  price  of 
transportaUon  access.  heiUth  faclllUes.  food 
and  water  supplies.  labor,  and  other  Items 
mast  t>e  evaluated  to  determme  a  hotel's 
feiLslbiUty. 

BUppLng  through  Litton  computers  have 
been  other  questions.  How  best  to  take 
advantage  of  Crete's  year-round  growing 
season''  What  vegetables  should  be  har- 
vested at  what  time  of  the  year  to  bring  the 
hii^hesc  pos&ible  proht  in  northern  European 
groceries  '  This  expands  into  studies  on  what 
combination  of  vehicles  would  be  used  most 
economically  to  move  fresh  produce  to  the 
groceries. 

Improved  agrlcuUore  will  then  bolster  de- 
mand for  fertilizer,  farm  tools,  and  crop- 
hivndllu^  services,  demands  that  should 
pr'Kluce  Jobs.  The  only  industries  now  lo- 
cated m  Crete  and  the  western  Peloponnesos 
m.ike  furniture  and  paper  ajid  press  grapes 
Into   wine. 

A  prime  concern  Is  the  Mesara  Plain,  an 
east-west  area  in  central  Crete  where  the 
principal  crops  now  ,ire  olives  and  grapes, 
and  the  average  .annual  family  Income  is 
S453  Luton  has  run  through  Its  computers 
Iniormatlon  on  a  variety  of  potential  crops 
that  might  do  well  m  Crete  "We  ve  become 
the  world  experts  on  the  price  of  Brussels 
sprouts  m  Germany.  We've  examined  the 
costs  of  building  a  landing  stnp  on  Crete 
for  hauling  Brussels  sprouts,  the  cost  of  air 
transportation,  and  the  size  if  farms  needed 
for  efflclenc  operations.  Most  farms  now  are 
no  bigger  than  this  room  '  Mr  .Allan  sweeps 
his  arm  around  his  office.  Maybe  it  won't  be 
Brussels  sprouts.  Maybe  It'll  be  fresh  flowers 
or  artichokes." 

WELl-S,    NOT    DA.MS 

Change  will  require  water  Before  Lltton's 
arrr. ai,    the    Greek    government    planned    to 
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bvuld  seven  dams  to  hold  IrrlgaUon  water  for 
.Mesara  farmers.  Litton  studies  Indicate  the 
water  nee<U  <if  the  plain  probably  can  be  met 
by  drilling  a  system  of  artesian  'wells  And 
they  don't  need  the  fancy  i-oncrete  ditches 
that  the  Prenrh  are  trving  U)  sell  them  for 
irrigation  '  Mr  .Allan  adds  'Simple  mud 
ditches  with  wiKxlen  gales  should  proie  as 
etre<-tlve.'  Toi^ether  these  alterations  might 
sav,-  .1.1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  «80U<K),uoO 
.<«•  of  a  dam  system  moi>ey  to  divert  into 
an  improved  road  network  on  the  island 

There  are  more  problems  confronting 
aree<-f  and  Litton  than  Just  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  a  (>artlcular  industry  or  tarmlii>; 
area  Ihe  piirtners  arc  tampering  with  the 
fabric  of  the  exist. ng  .society,  and  they  know 
It.  "If  we're  to  increase  tlie  sl/e  .and  efficiency 
of  farms,  some  of  the  people  will  have  to  move 
off  the  laud  Into  villages  '  Mr.  Allan  pauses 
a  moment.  "Will  moving  them  and  giving 
tlicm  new  Jobs  make  them  happier?  We  don  t 
know  ■ 

That's  one  question  Lttton  can't  program 
into  Its  computers. 
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Commuter  Airlines 

HCN.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

,.K    ?,oIITH     C.4R(pHNA 

IN   PHE  Hor.SK  (5F  FiEPKE.-ENTATIVES 
Thur.dau.  February   1.   1968 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  cnmniutei- 
airline  ser\icp  is  expanded  at  a  fantastic 
rate  Commuter  airline  service  received 
no  Government  .subsidy  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  classic  e.xampk  of  private 
enterprise 

Mr  Speaker,  the  followins  timely  and 
excellent  article  by  the  manauinc:  editor 
of  .\ir  Transport  World.  Col  .•\n.<'el  E 
Talbert.  vividly  portrays  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  "lU'W  breed  of  airline  '  I 
commend  t!ie  article  in  the  JanuaiT  i.s.sue 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try: 
A  3TATVS  Report  on  Commuter  Ahu-ines 
(By   Ansel   E.   Talbert) 

The  boom  In  scheduled  air  uaxl  or  com- 
muter airline  service  is  continuing  unabated 
and  many  observers  are  calling  its  current 
progress  "explosive." 

This  year  the  number  of  U.S.  air  taxi  com- 
panies operating  regularly  scheduled  service 
on  specified  routes  with  aircraft  weighing 
under  12.500  pounds  Is  expected  to  push 
above  '200  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
It  win  not  keep  on  climbing,  barring  un-' 
foreseen   national   economic   depression. 

The  tremendous  growth  and  expansion 
which  already  has  taken  place  is  brought 
sharply  into  locus  by  the  fact  that  four  years 
ago  on  January  1,  1!.'64,  all  then-exlsMng 
scheduled  air  commuter  services  In  the  U.S. 
numbered  an  even  dozen. 

The  latest  Federal  Aviation  .Administration 
statistics,  as  of  November  I.  1967.  show  that 
a  grand  total  of  165  scheduled  air  taxi  op- 
erators were  In  business  on  that  date  They 
were  rtying  685  aircraft — 452  multl-engined  — 
and  were  carrying  air  express  and  air  cargo  as 
well  as  rapidly  increasing  amounts  of  air 
mall. 

No  commuter  airline  company  receives  a 
government  subsidy.  But  the  US.  Post  Office 
has  contracts  with  about  80  operating  to  and 
from  nearly  250  cities  and  towns  It  paid 
them  a  total  of  ?3  6  million  In  1967  for  ex- 
pediting the  mall.  By  all  reports  the  com- 
muters have  done  an  excellent  Job  and  their 
touil  pay  Is  expecU-d  to  more  than  double  In 
1968. 


.And  the  scheduled  air  taxi  development  Is 
by  no  means  ccntliied  ui  the  United  States. 
.Mthough  the  Australian  government 
pranted  permission  to  an  air  charter  com- 
pany for  the  first  lime  last  .August  to  oper- 
.ite  regular  commuter  service  over  a  specific 
route  at  the  year'.s  end  there  were  '-0  active 
companies  in  all  parts  of  .Australia. 

H  W  Hwartz.  that  nation's  Minister  of 
Civil  .\viatlon.  calls  the  commuters  "a  valu- 
able addltl.in  to  .Australia's  trnn'iport  sys- 
tem." 'Ihcre  .ilso  are  .-icheduled  air  taxi  oper- 
.vlors  in  Mexico,  the  Conimonwialth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  E.ist  Africa  and  several  otlier  parts  of 
the  -Aorld 

Almost  without  exception,  the  major  air- 
lines .ire  favorable  to  scheduled  .ilr  taxi  serv- 
ice growth,  which  to  a  large  decree  Is  blos- 
soming around  in.ijor  traffic  hubs  and  con- 
necting them  up  with  smaller  communities — 
many  of  which  prevlou.sly  lacked  air  service. 
More  than  50  U.  -S  commuter  .'.Ir  lines  now 
have  interline  agreements  with  one  or  more 
Urge  airlines. 

riiese  in  many  cases  feature  In  their  adver- 
tising and  promotion  the  through-tlckctlng 
now  possible  to  and  from  expanding  numbers 
of  j^rass  roots  destinations 

A  good  example  is  the  Allegheny  Commuter 
operated  by  Hcnson  .Aviation  of  Hagerstown. 
Md  under  an  agreement  with  .Mlgeheny  .Air- 
lines Using  nine-passenger  Beech  (Jueen  80 
equipment,  this  comnuiti-r  air  serMce  carried 
315  passengers  between  Hagerstown  and 
Baltimore's  Krlendihlp  International  Airport 
during  Its  lirst  two  weeks  'if  operation,  which 
began  November  15,  1967. 

The  .Allegheny  C^•mmuter  provides  Hagers- 
to-A-n  '.viih  four  daily  round  trips  to  Friend- 
ship .\lrport.  scheduled  f'O  .is  to  make  con- 
i.ectlons  to  .Allegheny  tllghts  serving  New 
■i'ork  City.  Boston.  Hartford  Springfield. 
Providence  and  many  other  U.S.  cities. 

Allegheny  Airlines  provides  reservations 
service  24  hours  a  d.iy  by  way  of  direct  tele- 
phone lines  from  Hagerstown  to  Us  com- 
puterized reservations  center,  i.s  well  as 
ttround  handling  and  passenger  .-service  at 
Baltimore  Leslie  <)  Barnes,  president  of  Al- 
legheny .\lrllnes  says: 

"Tlie  tact  that  [i.vssenKer  traffic  increa.sed 
55  per  cent  during  the  initial  two-week  period 
of  the  .Allegheny  Commuter  .service,  over  the 
piLSsenger  travel  carried  by  .AlLrigheny  Air- 
lines during  the  corresponding  1966  period. 
Is  an  indication  of  the  traffic  generating  po- 
tential." 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
all  the  scheduled  air  taxi  services  during 
1967  13  not  known  exactly.  Up  to  now  they 
have  not  been  required  to  report  results  uf 
their  operations  to  either  the  F.AA.  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  or  any  ether  government 
body. 

The  National  Air  Taxi  Conference,  i.n  or- 
ganization to  which  .">4  .scheduled  air  taxi  op- 
erators belong,  together  with  nearly  JOG  ad- 
ditional non-scheduled  air  taxi  charter  com- 
panies, estimates  that  during  1967  all  its 
members  carried   553,000   passengers. 

The  Association  of  Commuter  Airlines, 
which  has  a  membership  comprising  130 
schetluled  operators  and  manufacturers  and 
no  non-scheduled  ones,  initially  forecast  one 
million  pa-ssengers  for  the  entire  commuter- 
Fcheduled  air  taxi  Industry  In  19C7,  soon  itfter 
that  year's  start.  Tlie  association  now  says 
that  this  figure  has  been  'greatly  exceeded.  " 

Other  estimates  of  1907  travel  on  all  the 
commuter  airline  services  in  the  U  S.  run 
;is  high  .-IS  2  million  passengers,  althotiph 
some  feel  this  may  be  on  the  high  Mdc.  .-^ 
t-reat  many  experts  tlo  not 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  enormous 
expansion  of  the  commuter  airline  Industry 
!;.i.s  surp.i.ssed  the  expectations  of  even  top 
industry  leaders  and  put  carefully  considered 
predictions  out  of  date,  soon  after  they  were 
made. 

Terence  O  Deruilson.  president  of  the  .As- 
sociation of  Ootnmuter  Airlines,  told  the  U.S. 


senate  Commerce  Committee's  sub-commit- 
tee on  aviation  l.i.st  August  that  "It  is  esti- 
mate<l  that  by  1&7,t  there  will  be  over  200 
scheduled  operators  Hying  more  than  800  air- 
^.r.aft"— a  prediction  now  likely  to  Ije  realized 
m  a  matter  of  months,  becau.se  no  leveling 
off"  took  place  In  1967 

One  big  .iccompanylnc  development  is  the 
appearance  .it  .i  number  of  major  airports 
of  well-stnffed  ticket  counters  serving  the 
commuter  airlines  Most  of  these  m  the  past 
have  been  depending  on  fixed  bii.sc  i  per.itors 
to  answer  telephone  inquiries,  arrancie  pas- 
senger grour.d  truisporl.it ion  on  connecting 
n.Uhts  and  perf<»rni  other  .services. 

At  W.ishlnpiton  National  Airport,  -"our  large 
scheduled  air  taxi  companies— Suburb.in 
Airlines  (tormerly  Red  Bank  Air  Taxi). 
Princeton  Airways.  R.insome  Air  aiid  Penn- 
svlvnnla  Commuter— oiierate  a  joint  ticket 
counter  in  charge  of  Josephine  Diaz,  for- 
merly on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Inst.tute  (f 
Modern  Lancuages,  bhe  speaks  lour:  Span- 
ish. hYench,  Italian  and  English. 

Both  the  CAB  and  the  FAA  are  givin<; 
strong  cncour:-.t!oment  ti  the  scheduled  air 
Uixl  comixanies.  although  the  former  refu.sed 
last  month  to  take  over  the  job  of  "rec'Ulat- 
mg"  the  commuter  industry  or  making  offl- 
clal  the  designation  of  "third  level  airlines" 
or  other  tags  stressing  the  air  line  nature  of 
the  o|">emtion.  It  indicated  that  i.t  lenst  for 
the  tune  being,  the  commuters  should  re- 
main [jart  '1  general  uvl.ition. 

Tlie  CAB  did  propose  an  iimendment  of 
P.irt  "J98  of  Its  economic  regulations,  which 
would  require  all  air  laxi  operators,  .sched- 
uled and  non.scheduled,  to  carry  liability  in- 
sur.ince  with  a  minimum  limit  of  ,«75.000  i)er 
passenaer,  and  also  register  annually  with 
the  bixird.  Filing  of  schedules  would  be  part 
of  this  omcial  registration.  Tlie  Board  has 
set  January  22,  1968  as  the  final  date  for 
receiving  relevant  views  or  material  on  this 
proposal. 

The  scheduled  air  ;  ixi  cxp.msion  is  having 
a  powerful  Impact  on  l.ght  aircraft  manu- 
facturing both  in  the  United  St.ites  and 
abroad.  Piston  aircraft  models  now  moFitly 
make  up  the  commuter  llcets  But  nearly 
every  n"iaJor  liijht  aircraft  mamifacturer  is 
either  developing  new  types  specifically  de- 
signed lor  commuter  airline  service  or  becHng 
up  and  improving  his  exi.-ting  aircraft  so  as 
to  make  them  better  ad.ipted  lor  scheduled 
air  taxi  operators. 

Beechcraft  will  begin  delivery  this  Spring 
of  its  new  Beechcr.ift  99.  a  17-iilacc  turbo- 
prop priced  between  $350,000  ..nd  $400,000, 
which  will  cruise  at  250  inph. 

Cessna  is  banking  on  its  model  402,  in 
production  nearly  a  year  and  designed  spe- 
cifically for  commuter  service,  with  quick- 
change  capabilities  Irom  i.me  passengers  to 
cargo  mail. 

Piper  is  coming  in  f-trong  with  its  new  18- 
I)l.ice  PA -35.  the  l.irgest  aircraft  it  ever  has 
built. 

De  Havllland  of  Ciin.i.da  is  making  major 
changes  in  its  Twin  0"aer  which  entered 
service  last  July,  with  a  series  200  to  be  in- 
troduced this  April  with  a  70  per  cent  in- 
crc.ise  in  baggage  space. 

Germany's  Dormer  Skyservant.  a  $190,000 
STOL  .literal t  to  be  marketed  in  the  US,  by 
Butler  Avi.iLion;  Brit.iin's  Handley  Page  Jet- 
stream now  being  tested  in  prototype  form 
and  a  new  11-place  '  Aerolincr"  of  Rockwell 
Standard  Aero  Commander  also  are  in  the 
running  along  with  .in  entirely  new  future 
feneration  of  commuter  aircratt  stressing 
VrOL  and  -STOL,  The.se  will  appear  during 
the  next  sever.il  years,  .ind  are  certain  to 
bring  commuter  services  closer  in  to  the 
cities. 

THE   COMMUTER   FLEETS 

Here's  how  the  commuter  airline  fleets 
break  down  by  manufacturer  according  to 
F.AA  statistics  as  of  November  1,  1967  versus 
tlie  same  time  in  1966: 
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The  Case  Against  Hard  Pe^Hcidfs 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   Mtcim..^N 
IN    IHK  HOCSE  OF  HEPRE..-iEN"lAH  VES 

Tliursdap,  rcbruaih  1.  196S 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur.suant 
to  ijermission  ra'anted  I  in.sett  into  the 
Exten.<;ions  of  Remark.s  of  the  Congrf.r- 
.sio.N'AL  Record  an  excellent  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  January-February  1968 
is.sue  of  "Michiaan  Con.servation."  the 
official  publication  of  the  Michi'^an  Cun- 
.servation  Department,  entitled  "The 
Ca.se  Again.st  Hard  Pesticide's." 

That  excellent  article,  written  by  one 
of  the  great  conservationists  of  thi.s  Na- 
tion, Dr.  Ralph  A.  MacMullan,  director 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, demonstrates  that  liersislenl 
chemicals  are  causina  alarmin'^  chanr'cs 
in  our  environment. 

Dr.  MacMullan  points  out  that  the 
v.'cicht  of  evidence  acainst  thrsc  chemi- 
cals is  overwhelmins  and  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  additional  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  prevent  the  hazards 
clearly  evident  to  our  peoi^le  from  En- 
drin,  DDT,  Dieldrin.  and  Aldrin. 

I  also  insert  an  admirable  commentary 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  pesticides  on  fish. 
v\-ildlife,  and  humans  followinu'  that  fine 
article  under  the  title  'What  Can  Pesti- 
cides Do?" 

The  articles  referred  to  follo-A": 

The    C'Af.E    .'iG.M.N'.-iT    H.\RD    PCJ.TKIDES 

(  3y  Ralph  A.  MacMullan  i 
Michigan  liiis  come  to  u  jioint  in  its  hiiiory 
when  It  mui,l  completely  oull.iw  the  use  of 
certain  highly  destructive  peit.cidcs  .such  as 
DDT.  Dieldnn,  Aldnn.  Hcptachlor,  Endnn. 
Lindane,  Chlordane,  and  otiior  'hard."  or  jier- 
sistent  chemical  compounds  u^cd  to  kill  in- 
sects. 

Michigan  must  move  now  to  iialt  their 
use.  in  a  struggle  th.it  cm  prove  lo  be  the 
most  difficult  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  ever  faced  our  natural  re- 
sources. Threats  ol  lire,  jjestilence.  and 
plague  against  those  resources  .ire  ;,s  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  ijervasive  and  sinister 
attacks  of  such  chemicals.  They  have  now 
polluted  our  enviroumenl  to  the  extent  that 
we  no  longer  eat  any  food  or  drink  .aiy  fluid 
without  swallowing  at  least  minute  quanti- 
ties of  these  chemicals.  DDT  is  lound  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  thousands  ol  miles  from 
any  area  where  it  has  ever  been  used.  It  is 
found  in  fish  life  of  the  deep  oceans.  It  is 
found  inside  the  eggs  of  o.igles  i.nd  ospreys 
and  falcons— eggs  which  do  not  hatch  into 
birds  whose  numbers  are  now  m  decline.  VVe 
kill  robins,  our  state  symbol,  and  prevent  the 
birth  of  bald  eagles,  our  iialional  .-ymbol. 
with  these  pesticides.  We  kill  so  many  robins. 
in  fact,  that  a  news  item  about  the  "seventh 
annual  die-off  of  robini  '  in  one  of  Michigan's 
cities  is  hardlv  noteworthy,  :.nd  is  relegated  to 
the  back  page  of  a  local  newspaper.  Two  years 
ago.  a  U.S.  Pubhc  Health  Service  study 
showed  that  the  average  American  has  gath; 
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rrrd    12   parts   per   million   of   DDT   into   las 
human  fatty  tissue,  as  well  as  .15  of  a  iiait 
per  million  of  Dieldrin.  Nursing  mothers  now 
impart   ,0H   of  a  part  per  million  of  DDT  u. 
human  milk  given  their  infants    Frankly,  no 
one  knows  what  12  parts  per  million  in  Ira- 
man   f.itty   tissue   means.   But   we  know   i.  s 
poing    io    stay    there    and    that    ODF    in    lar 
s'maller   concentrations   has   awerome  con.se- 
quences  for  manv  small  or  simple  lorms  of 
iiuiaiai  life.  DDT  is  even  found  in  the  rain. 
We   have,  in   the   I'.amc   of   compro.ni'-.e  and 
.icceplance.  already   allowed  ourselves   to   he 
c  irried   much   too   f..r  down   this  hazardous 
road.  We  have  been  begUiled  by  a  malignant 
belief  that  things  will  work  out.  that  belter 
sute.titutes    will    bo    found    and    u.,ed,    that 
American  know-how  and  technology  will  lead 
us  to  the  Upht,  We  have  until  recently  con- 
doned u.se  of  such  chemicals  even  in  the  De- 
;■  rlment   of  Conservation,   and   we   have  in 
the  past  used  them  to  combat  forest  insecLs. 
park  iiests.  and  fish  and  game  problems    We 
.  re  all  sheep  in  the  ;  ame  flock,  and  the  real 
light  is  not  against  sonic  di>t.int  tt.ue  or  fed- 
eral bureau,  or  lone  f.irmcr.  or  crop-d'iislnig 
pilot.  The  real  I'lght  is  against  ourselves.  Are 
vou,  lis  an  urban,  or  suburban  householder, 
willing  to  p.iv  twenty-five  cents  .i  pound  for 
apples  where  \ou  now  p;.y  t.venty  cents?  Will 
vou  accept  higher  prices  when  copts  of  crop 
iiroduclion  rise?  Individually  and  collective- 
ly  '.ve  enjoy  big,  lu'-cious  woi'mless  fruits  i.nd 
ve'geliiblcs  av.iilable  at  every  market,  and  we 
lail    to    que,<-Aion    the    individual    farmer    or 
rcsc^rower  when  crops  and  flo'A'ers  ,' re  dusted, 
several  times  each  year. 

But  we  should  question  them,  and  we 
;.hould  ciue.st.on  ourselves.  Tlic  weight  of 
evidence  afainst  these  hard,  or  persistent 
chemlcils  is  now  so  overwhelming  that  there 
IS  no  longer  iinv  doubt  of  the  need  to  end 
ihcir  use.  Literally  hundreds  of  documented 
cases  tell  us  of  tiio  danger  these  chemicals 
po.-e  for  wildlife,  lor  f.oil  ors^anisms.  for  ilie 
purity  of  our  water,  for  i.U  basic  elemenUs  of 
the  animal  food  chain.  We  also  have  grave 
rescrv.-itiors  .about  many  of  the  "soft"  pesti- 
cides—those which  are  non-persistent,  which 
bre.'.k  down  into  h..rmle.ss  compounds  in  a 
sho'-t  time.  SJome  are  extremely  lethal  to 
wildlife.  However,  our  overwhelniing  concern 
is  v.-ilh  those  chemicals  that  do  not  break 
dow.h  readily,  which  are  working  insidious 
changes  in  our  environment  and  which  exert 
la-.tiiig  effects  on  birds,  fi.sh,  soil  organisms, 
and  other  elements  of  the  environment. 

These  chemicals  are  used  to  control  insect 
posts,  and  without  question  they  appear  lo 
be  highly  e.lcclive.  Generally  they  are  spread 
as  dual  or  in  a  fine  spray  that  blankets  an 
entire  area.  Unfortunately,  this  blanket  keeps 
slipping  olT   the  bed    One   .study  shows   th.t 
up   to  half  of  all  DDT  .-.pread   by  airplanes 
docs  not  settle,  but  escapes  instead  into  the 
atmosphere.  Such  line  ijart.clcs  may  then  be 
carried    completely   around   the   globe   m    as 
Ila'.e  as  two  weeks,  to  be  deposited  anywhere 
on  the  cart".i  by  rains  or  v,i:-.ds.  If  not  spread 
by   airplane,  .such   chemic.ils  are   carried   oil 
the  lai'id  bv  the  runoff  of  rain'Aaler  or  melt- 
ing  snow,    or    by   any   vagrant   breeze.   As   a 
result,  DDT  and"  other  similar  chemicals  are 
now  found  in  every  major  river  system  of  the 
United  .States,  in  all  the  Great  Lakes  and  iii 
all  inland  lakes  which  have  been  checked,  m 
soil   organisms,   and  m   virtually   .ill   human 
and  "nimal  life  on  which  studies  have  been 
carried   out    S.iddest  of  all.  DDT.   the   most 
persistent  of  the  bunch,  has  a  half-life  of  10 
to  15  ''ears.  If  all  further  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals  were   halted  '•ight   now,   we   would  stiU 
h'-ive  to  live  with  the  effects  of  our  pi.st  ex- 
cesses for  more  than  a  generation.  In  short. 
w.-?  are  tilkini  about  altering  and  chan-.ting 
the  environment  that  we  will  hand  over  ti 
our    children's    children,    or    even    to    their 
grandchildren. 

To  some  u  may  ccem  strange  that  a  con- 
se-rvat.;onist  should  express  concern  over  this 
pesticide  problem.  Yei  the  problem  is  so  in- 
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tlm.itely  wovfu  Inro  the  fabric  of  onr  pn- 
vronment  th.it  eagles'  eggs  and  the  contents 
o.'  a  ?las3  of  w.iter  and  the  price  of  ipnles 
are  all  afTocted  slniuIti»neoii8ly  By  one  view, 
t-ie  problem  is  the  direct  concfrn  of  ao  one 
Bv  any  ra'.lon.il  re'.iew  of  the  facts,  however. 
the  problem  is  pnr.imount  to  each  of  ii.?  to- 
^•;;.i?r  <\nf\  nwy  m  the  end  prove  more  d.in- 
^^rous  to  our  tot  .1  e^'.  irour.ient  than  any 
OL  .er  aln.»:e  threat  in  history. 

T iie  quest  in  of  Jaa^er  tiierefore.  can  no 
l'"H'g?r  oe  entertJlned.  The  questions  we  new 
m'.ic  .uk  are:  Aj  How  mu^-.i  damatie  .ilready 
ha?  been  done?  aiid  B)  Ho.v  can  we  slop 
further  use  of  these  chemlc.iis'' 

To  the  .irst  question,  no  immediate  answer 
if  p-r  -.h'e.  We  know  that  the  effects  of  these 
cheiv-;c  Is  L'ontiaue  f jr  a  lun?  time  after  thoy 
are  relerxs^^d.  We  knjw  th.-xt  lower  forms  of 
li.'e  are  more  easily  affected  th  m  hi^ner. 
more  -c.nipljx  forms  of  life.  '.Ve  are  beguuiin!; 


t.T  understand  the  coiiseriuejices  of  bioloisical 
niigriflcation"  whirh  :p»ri:es  with  these 
cliemiv.ls.  In  biological  ma^n.flcation.  small 
plan:  and  ?,n:mal  forms  stirner  quantities  of 
the?e  chemicals  into  h»mse!v?s.  Evn  very 
minute  quantit'es  suspended  In  wa-er  ire 
coireced'or  ■magnuied"  in  this  way  W^en 
eiten  by  IJfi^er  cre.»tiires.  the  car.cen.r'itiona 
Conavi'iert  in  the  lon-er  forms  of  life  cater  the 
l.irgar  creatures  Wlien  these  animal  forms 
are  in  turn  consumed  by  evn  l.irgpr  crea- 
tures, the  chemical  1$  further  concentr.-ii.ed. 
Tlus.  a  fro^  eats  dozens  of  ir.iectj  that  c.irry 
pirticles  3!  this  matter.  Viny  ntch  fro'js  .ire 
In  turn  eaten  by  pike  w.d  La;s,  ind  many 
si'.c.i  ash — either  alive  or  J.?  ul — -may  la  'urn 
be  eaten  by  .in  osprey  or  ca^.e.  Tfhe  chemical 
d  ingers  th.»i  f.icfd  the  Insects,  frcss,  .ind  fish 
a.-s  now  conL-entrated  tn  the  bird.  Ati  ex.tiaple 
of  this  cccurred  in  ..n  attempt  to  rid  Clear 
L.ike  In  Cilifornla  of  .iii.:  .'.ii:e  mid  ^s.  A 
caemical  called  DDD  v\'  s  .ppUed  to  C1-.  r 
Like  to  a  level  of  X'2  ox  one  o.tri  per  m;  l.on 
pirts  of  water.  That  13  equal  to  a  few  rfrops 
v(  the  m;Tterial  m  a  raUr.TaJ  t  ;nk  car  full  of 
w.iter.  Thtrtsen  montlts  Liter  analyses  showed 
tue  residue  levels  wtre  10  parta  per  million 
in  plan*.t.m.  'OS  prtrts  per  .iilllion  in  the  fat 
of  plankt on-eatiag  ash.  26^0  pirts  per  million 
in  the  f  it  of  carnivorous  fish,  and  2145  par^s 
per  miUion  m  fat  of  fish-eintii-'sf  birds,  most 
Of  ';\liii;h  h  td  di.'d.  This  represents  a  lOO.iX/0- 
foid  increase  n  flsh-e.iting  birde  over  levels 
la  lake  water.  There  )&  itr^ng  circumstantial 
evidence  -hat  this  sort  jf  m.'.^niacation  is  the 
sin^'e  prime  re.ison  for  the  alarming  decline 
of  b.Tid  e.i^ies — as  well  as  many  other  species 
of  preditory  birdi — in  r»ce:it  years.  How 
long  surh  decline!  will  continue  or  how  many 
sTjtfCies  of  w;;d!:."e  will  be  affected  can  only 
be  matters  ''or  conj^.'ltire. 

The  ni:;re  .mportant  question  to  ask  at  this 
time  :s  how  to  itit)  :  ;.--.'.ier  use  of  these 
ci"!»nuc;  i,^. 

Actuawv.   there  jre  now  numerous    'soft" 

''  "^  •  ■  ■  1—  -be  used  to  control  inject 

•  ,e  their  sirength  after  a 

.     .         .-..  -d  uf  time.  Some  are  now 

•"  use  .ird  liav^^  .iroved  ;lielr  cffectlve- 

1  iuivias  a  bro..J  Jipecirum  of  insect 

;a«.    SJine    tj?ople    hive    voluntarily 

:  .    t3    thjin    ait»r    vietwlng    the    conse- 

c;  I  .;.-    cf  DDT,  Di;lcirin.  .ind  'he  other  hard 

chemicjis    Ho'.vv^r    some  ;'.it  chemicals  are 

extreme;.?  v.   to   handle   and  require 

mire  freq-  .    vtion  to  iccompltsh  the 

s.cmo  ends.   .Vlio.  a.^ny  are  more  expensive, 

h?a:e  l.is  commonly  available. 

T3  asX  a  Ji^rmer   to  abandon   voltmtarily 

t-^:  «»c  of  hard  chemicals,   where  they  are 

r  "    '         .kltig  'vm  to  place  himself  at 

■    la    the    riiirketplace.    Only 

r-.a'-i§ing  agreement  among  agri- 

r  by  sanctions  ai;a:nst  those  -.vho 

V   J  ui*  hird  chemicals  can  a  volun- 

t  ry  ...:'.gi.i;n  work  effe-jtively.  It  is  perhaps 
to  much  to  aicpect  that  this  can  happen. 
S.-on  t::e  co'iditi-ns  'A  the  free  mnrkt-tplace. 

A  soenilnicly  simple  alternative  is  to  pa."^  a 
SI  .Uj  If*  preventing  all  further  sale  or  use  of 
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specinc  chemicals  such  as  DDT  In  Michigan. 
While  an  ideal  solution  from  the  standpoint 
of  conservation,  this  could  place  some  Mich- 
igan farmers  at  a  disadvantage  to  those  out- 
state  f.irmers  whojse  crops  are  shipped  Into 
Michigan. 

Perhaps  a  federal  law  could  be  passed,  pre- 
venting Interstate  commerce  In  these  clicm- 
tculs.  For  eXiiinple.  DDT  In  produced  .n  plants 
in  only  six  state's,  and  a  federal  law  would 
eu.eiiti.illy  bottle  up  production  In  thoEe 
stues.  Senator  Gnvlurd  Nilson  of  Wisconsin 
receiitly  Introduced  such  leglslnilon  into  the 
Congre.AS.  but  it  has  yet  to  .see  da\ light  past 
the  doors  of  the  cimniit'ee  room.  If  such  leg- 
islation were  p.issed  it  a  federal  level,  it 
would  give  agricuituri.^t<  acro.-s  the  nraion  a 
more  even  chance  to    'bsorb  the  rer-trlclion. 

In  the  meantime  there  i.»i  much  that  can 
be  done  here  in  Michman  to  reduce  the  use 
of  hard  pesticide"!.  Rece'itly.  the  Governor 
asked  the  directors  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Conservation  to  prepare  a 
ititcwlde  policv  for  eventual  ellminallon  of 
the  use  of  hard  pesticides  for  adoption  by 
these  and  other  igendes  within  the  state 
Meetings  arc  'leiU'T  held  pow  to  draft  such  a 
polic".  Tlie  Depaitment  of  Cor.ser'  itlon. 
meantime,  has  halted  all  lue  of  hard  chemi- 
cals for  all  Department  pr.i;?ram.-,  uiitl  proj- 
ect-, tnd  we  h*ve  !s-=ued  binding  orders  that 
they  are  not  to  be  u?ed  on  any  projects  in 
the  future.  Wc  expect  to  continue  to  use  -xift 
i  hemi  als  for  certain  proKcts.  but  the  herd 
group  has  been  b..nnetl. 

Individual  communities  throughout  the 
state  also  can  contribute  thrir  shi.e  to  t'le 
effort  by  refraining  from  use  of  DDT  in  con- 
trol of  Dutch  elm  disease  and  mosquitoes. 
Actvially.  thp.-e  nre  lumerous  cximples  of 
Dutch  elm  disease  progr.^nis  that  have  pro- 
dtxetl  .atl*f,tclor\'  r^.^nlts  with  Methoxychlor. 

.?port;men's  ■/roun,'-  <  r  ic  org..nlzatlons, 
<vf>inen  :.  clubs,  and  indi- iduals— ever'body, 
:n  fact- must  «>^eak  out  .iij.lnst  h.ird  pesti- 
ciiles  If  we  are  to  re'ur.T  our  environment  to 
a  ■nor*'  aormal  coiia.'tion.  .\.s  n  bectinnlng.  we 
can  ,ill  stop  the  use  of  «uch  chemicals  on 
home  ilowen  and  ve<tet:ible  saidoiis.  and  in 
ic.'al  .nosquito  control. 

For  oiu  part  this  Department  is.  as  of  now. 
adopting  the  foUowi.ig  "ivc-poiut  .ictlon  pro- 
,'-atn  aimed  at  endlag  all  further  use  of 
tt.ese  '•liemicals  In  Michigan: 

1.  Through  .-uch  nie*sagpi  is  this  one.  we 
Will  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  going  to 
battle  right  down  the  line  'o  protect  our  en- 
vironment against  hard  oestlcides  by  making 
people  aware  of  tlie  problpm'^  seriousness 
and  by  urging  them  to  exert  their  rltthts  and 
reeponsibllltlct!  as  citizens  to  take  corrective 
stxps. 

2.  We  will.  In  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  Michi|»i-.n,  fceek  ai>(irjpririte  legislation 
against  hnvd  pesticides.  Right  now.  for  In- 
stinct", there  r».ll'-  ;s  no  rea'on  why  an- 
other ounce  of  DDT  should  be  applied  any- 
where In  this  state.  Effective  non-persistent 
substitute*  are  available. 

3.  We  will  Initiate  this  program  Now!  In 
f.-c.  we  have  alrculy  begun.  Our  stand 
affRlnst  the  appUc  itlcn  of  Diekirln  in  Berrien 
County  in  rec?nt  weeks  established  our  posi- 
tion. 

4.  We  will  encourage  the  u^e  fif  alternative 
sifc  chemical  find  blolotiical  cont.'oLs  in  place 
of  hr.rd  pesticides — chemicals  ^uch  us  Mala- 
thlon  and  Methoxychlor.  blologicals  such 
as  the  various  natural  enemies  of  harmful 
Insects.  We  fully  reall^e  that  these  alterna- 
tives may  be  more  expensive  and  less  con- 
venient. Their  use  undoubtedly  will  tem- 
porarily disrupt  segments  of  the  ."grictiltural 
community  and  others  to  whom  pest  control 
is  vital  But  we  believe  this  country  has  the 
technological  cr.paclty  to  lick  these  problems 
without  continuing  the  use  of  dangeious  hard 
pesticides. 

5.  We  will  make  it  clear  to  the  public  that, 
ad  consumers,  they  will  have  to  pay  for  a 
chemically  clean  environment.  We  may  have 
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to  ante  up  a  penny  or  two  more  p?r  pnund 
for  apples  or  potatoes  or  cabbnge  to  meet  ih? 
co.st  of  more  expensive  but  safer  controls 
The  price,  however,  will  be  worth  It. 

What  Can  Pesticides  Do? 

DDT  residues  were  shown  to  be  completely 
distributed  through  food  chains  in  Uic  L.ke 
Michigan  ecosystem  near  Green  Bay.  Wis- 
consin. Residues  were  found  in  shallow  and 
deep  A-ater  mud  s;tin|iles,  sni.ill  crustaceans, 
alewlves.  whllefish.  chubj;.  old-squaw  duclts. 
and  ring-billed  and  herring  gulls  (Keilh. 
Univrrclty    of    Wlsioiisln.    1066) 

Both  DDT  and  Dle'drln  hi.ve  been  shown 
to  pass  from  mother  to  offi.priiiK  through  the 
placenta  In  mice  iBackstion  et  rI..  Royal 
V'.'teriiinry  College.  Stockholm,  1965).  while 
DDT  also  p3s.~e;  through  the  plncentr.  in  clogs 
iPlnncgan  et  al  .  1349),  riibblts  (Fish  VM:d 
VVUflUfe  Service.  lt'G3),  and  man  (Denes. 
10G2I . 

Tlie  wlflesprcad  destruction  by  DDT  of 
s:"lmon  runs  in  the  rivers  and  s-treams  of 
New  Brunswick  Is  jirob.ibly  the  best  docu- 
inenied  In  .he  whole  library  of  unintended 
"side  effects"  publlrhcd  In  the  LClcntific  l,t- 
etr.iiire  lEls.jn,  Fisheries  Research  Board 
of  Can.ida.  I9G7).  More  than  130  jiaees  ol 
the  Journal  of  the  Fi.-'herles  Research  Board 
of  Canada.  No.  4,  1967.  are  devoted  to  a. 
description  of  tins  disaster. 

-^'DT  .va^  ippllDd  to  Muntuiia  forests  at  'j 
lb.  pev  ..ere.  Rei.daes  *rere  present  In  egr; 
nci  yti'anj  oi  grouse  1  ;ear  alter  sprayiiii;, 
tvud  at  2  ..ears  u.ter  spraying,  residues  still 
excectied  pre-spray  levels.  Residues  in  ti.e 
grot.ie  f'r.tc'edcd  tolr .once  Ie\el.'i  =et  lor  mea  » 
by  the  V.i.  Pood  and  Drug  Adminlstrftio,! 
I  Mi.siehl  cc  Pluley,  1967) . 

In  order  of  frequency  of  occtirrence,  Dlol- 
-Irin.  Hndrln.  DDT.  and  DD£  were  found  in  all 
major  r.ver  b 'Slns  in  the  United  Slaifs 
(Weaver  et  al..  U.:3.  Public  Health  Service. 
1965 1. 

The  percc-nicfe  of  iinmr.turc  birds  in  ihs 
U.o.  bala  -aiile  population  In  lOGl.  ?r(62.  atvtl 
U'Hi  was.  23.0  percent.  23.7  percent,  and  21. 1 
percent.  respectUely.  Nesting  failure  has 
been  especially  severe  around  L.ike  Mlchican 
(Spnint  &  Ligas.  National  AuJubon  Soclciv, 
ice7.  PostupaUky.  1967). 

When  exposed  to  quantities  of  DDT  as  low 
tis  _.  of  one  part  per  million  HeLa  S.  cells  oi 
hun.an  origin  showed  change.  Microscopic 
ooier\ations  snowed  increased  granulation, 
fifii.ation.  and  vaniolalion,  all  of  which  are 
ill  •nifcsiatlons  of  irreguUir  cell  cjrowth  mid 
cell  (Ifstrucllon.  Dieldrln  had  a  similar,  but 
lesser  effect.  Dlelciin  and  DDT  aliected  s\n- 
thesib  OI  loth  RNA  and  DNA  in  cells  of  liu- 
maa  origiu... although  the  pattern  of  change 
WAS  incotiststent.  These  hndiiigs  suggest  a 
possibly  funfl.iinenial  Influence  on  inain- 
'T'.ullrn  celK.l.a-  blocliemlstry  (Chung,  Hucing 
.V  Brov.ni.  Tviskegee  Institute,  1967). 

1  he  presence  of  Dieldrln  in  big  game  mt.m- 
uials  of  South  Ditkota  exceeds  the  zero  toler- 
ance .'or  Dlfflarin  in  me.as  ."et  by  the  U.o. 
Go'eriimeut  (Greenwood,  Grelchus  &  Hu5- 
ghln'-..  cioiuli  Dakota  State  University,  19G7) . 

Nesting  success  of  bald  eagles  has  beta 
very  low  in  the  eastern  United  States.  In  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region  the  percent  of  bald 
eagle  ne-'ts  hatching  young  lu's  decrea-ecl 
from  97  percent  In  1936  to  between  9  ,in;i  23 
percent  during  the  past  5  >e\rs.  Immature 
birds  .-re  becoming  less  numerous  at  a  mote 
rapid  rate  tl;an  are  adults  (.'^iprunt.  National 
Audubon  Society,  1963;  Abbott.  1967). 

Until  the  biological  effects  of  a  coir.poiuid 
known  to  have  some  toxic  properties  have 
been  established  through  adequate  research, 
that  compound  must  be  assumed  to  be  po- 
tentially dangerous.  Empirical  rese.\rch  and 
experience  are  teaching  us.  sometimes  tl.e 
hard  way,  the  folly  of  assuming  that  lack  of 
evidence  is  the  same  us  negative  evidence 
(Warner.  Peterson  ,4:  Bordman.  Foundation 
for  Environmental  Biology,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  1966). 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
.an.  an<i  wa.s  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Rev.  John  E.  Hu.'^.s.  D.D.,  pastor, 
rharlr.ston  Hei'-;hts  Baptist  Church, 
Cliaile.ston  Hciuhts.  S.C..  offered  the 
loUowing  prayer. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  innumerable 
hosts  of  us  join  our  voices  with  the 
P.alnii.st  of  old  when  he  prayed.  -Out  of 
ihe  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O 
Lord"— P.'=ahn  130:  1. 

While  we  despernU'ly  seek  enlighten- 
ment on  questions  which  defy  an  answer, 
and  seek  for  solutions  to  problems  which 
.seem  insoluble,  we  feel  that  if  we  include 
Thee  in  our  efforUs,  answers  and  solu- 
tions will  be  forthcoming.  May  we  not 
in  all  our  strensth  ever  be  too  proud  to 
seek  divine  guidance. 

Almost  three  millenniums  ago  Thou 
didst  speak  to  Solomon,  the  wisest  man 
of  his  day,  and  set  forth  the  conditions 
for  man's  welfare.  Help  us  to  heed  Thy 
words:  "If  Mv  jieople.  whirh  are  called  by 
My  name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and 
pray,  and  seek  My  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways:  then  will  I  hear  from 
heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  .sin.  and 
will  heal  their  land"— II  Chronicles  7:  14. 
We  pray  in  His  dear  name.  Amen. 


into  executive   session   to  consider   the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP   STATE 

The  bill  clerk  read  tlie  nomination  of 
Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committ-ee  en  Government  Op- 
erations be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
se.ssion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temixire.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  1,  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .^^o  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mcssat:e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5910)  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Paw- 
nee Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Edmond- 
KON,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Mr. 
McClure  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


US    ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  INFORMATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nominations 
of  Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Colorado,  and  Mor- 
ris S.  Novik,  of  New  York,  to  be  members 
of  the  US.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcmj.ore.  Witli- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virrinia.  Mr.  Pre.-,ident, 
the  Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Palmer 
Hoyt,  of  Colorado,  for  reappointment  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Hoyt  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  served  with  him  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  large  news-gath- 
ering organization.  Palmer  Hoyt  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  He  is  an  editor 
of  note.  He  is  a  newspaperman  of  the 
highest  attainment. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  re- 
appointment of  Mr.  Hoyt.  and  I  strong Iv 
commend  to  the  Senate  Palmer  Hoyt.  of 
Denver.  Colo.,  for  reappointment  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  con.scnt,   tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LAUdCHE: 

S  ''Oie  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Dr'uij'  and  Cosmetic  Act.  to  prescribe  iien- 
■.Ilics  for  possession  of  LSD  and  other  hal- 
Itici'.ngcnlc  druas  Dy  unauthorized  persons; 
tT    the    Committee    on    Labor    and     Public 

'VscTthe  remarks  of  Mr,  LAfscUE  wlu-n  he 
introduced  Hie  abo\e  bill,  V'hich  :.pi.e;.r 
under  a  .separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.  BIBLE    (by   request  i: 

'-;     "^DIT-^    hill   to   amend    title    5.    United 

States  Code,  ■■Government  Organisation  and 

Fmplovccs",   to  authorize   the   Commissioner 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  place  positio.is 

in  the  government  m  the  District  of  Colum- 

l):a  m  urades  C.S-IG.  G.S-17.  laid  G.S   18.  and 

with    the   aoproval    ol    the    President,    other 

..(.Mtions  at'levels  IV  and  V  of  the  cxeculi'.e 

schedule,    and    for    other    ijurp  '.ses;     to    the 

Cunin-.tlee  on  Post  O.T.ce  and  CuU  bcrvic^.v 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON    dor   him.=elf   and 

"Mrs    SMITH)    (by  requc!ti- 

s    2918,  A  bill  to  autiiorize  ..ppr-iprialions 

to  ti"e  National  Aeronautics  ;.nd  Space  Ad- 

mrnstrr;tion  for  research  and   development. 

construction  of  laciUlics.  and  admini.-,trali-.o 

oper:>tions.   :,nd   for   other   purposes:    to   the 

Committee   ou   Aeronatitical   and   Space   sci- 

,^,ce  'ho  remark.'^  oi  Mr,  Akdkrson  when  ne 
lotrr.daccU  the  above  bill,  which  ..ppear  un- 
der .1  .,epar.';te  head.ng.i 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objtctio.i.  it  IS  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT   OF   A 

COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPfl.  from  the  Cumm.ttee 
on  Public  Works: 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  Craig  Cannon.  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Mi3s;ssi;^pi  River  Com- 
mission. 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witn- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    POOD, 
DRUG.    AND    COSMETIC     ACT    TO 
PRESCRIBE  PENALTIES  FOR  POS- 
SESSION OF  LSD  AND  OTHER  HAL- 
LUCINATORY   DRUGS    BY    UNAU- 
THORIZED PERSONS 
Mr   LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre:idciU.  I  mtio- 
duce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Co:^- 
metic  Act  to  prescribe  isenalties  for  the 
possession  of  LSD  and  other  hallucina- 
tory druu.:,  by  unauthorized  persons. 

While  the  loresent  law  provides  that 
manufacture,  tale,  or  other  disposition  of 
LSD  without  authorization  is  a  violation 
of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
there  is  no  Federal  lav,-  penalizing  one  m 
possession— if  such  pos.session  i.s  for  his 
own  Mers^nal  use  or  fcr  use  Viy  a  member 
of  his  familv.  All  that  Federal  agents  can 
do  to  the  known  u.=er  is  to  take  the  drug 
from  him— thus  leaving  liun  fiee  to  ob- 
tain a  fresh  supply. 

This  proposed  bill  would  prohibit  pos- 
session of  LSD   "except  pursuant  to  a 
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prescription  by  a  duly-licensed  practi- 
tioner." If  one  is  found  m  violation,  he 
may  be  fined  $1,000  for  the  first  ofTense 
ar.d  for  a  sfcoiid  offfUie  may  be  put  into 
jd;l  for  3  years  and  fined  S 10. 000 

.  fr  Prfsident.  LSD  is  a  dantierous 
d  dJ.:  indirectly  it  is  .sometimes  even  a 
kiiier  ai  d  possibly  a  cnpp'.er  of  unb<3m 
bal'fcs  Medical  evidence  pllinu  up  is 
shu'ving  the  adverse  effects  of  usinu  it. 
and  picspective  reports  appear  even 
more  dismal 

II  is  also  clear  th.it  the  u.se  of  LSD  is 
becomin"  more  frequent,  particularly 
amonz  the  young  Present  IcRislation  is 
not  sufficient  to  deter  those  who  are  play- 
in^'  Russian  roulette  with  a  susar  cube 
The  problem  needs  a  remedy  quickly 

Those  in  pos.session  of  LSD  are  not  only 
endan-;erlns  their  physical  and  emo- 
tional well-beint;  but  also  are  hurtim; 
society  and  maybe  even  future  genera- 
tions. They  must  be  stopped. 

If  wamin^'s,  education,  and  other 
motriods  of  reasonina;  had  proven  suffi- 
cient, perhaps  such  le'-;islation  would  not 
be  necessary  But.  unfortunately,  the 
rapid  increase  of  users  and  abusers  and 
the  correspondm^  increase  in  harmful 
and  traeic  afteraffects  show  that  other 
methods  have  failed  Therefore.  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  and  urae  its  prompt  con- 
sideration in  order  to  protect  our  youth 
and  our  society  from  the  needless  and 
tfi-'ic  con,spq!ierce-;  -.f  "t.-tkine  a  trip  " 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  '.vill  be  received  and  approp^acely 
re:e:  red. 

The  bill  S  2916'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
pre.-^cribe  penalties  for  the  possession  of 
LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by 
unauthorized  persons,  introduced  by  Mr 
Lacsche  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  anC.  Public  Welfare. 


APPROPRI.\TIONS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL A^RON  \UTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  by  request.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  tu  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  .Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  ar.d  administrati\e  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  touether  with  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation  and 
a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Trie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bi.l  uill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
le.ter.  and  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill 
wU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

i'he  bill  S.  2913'  to  authorize  appro- 
priat.ons  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
anci  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  mtroduced  by  Mr 
A.N  'ERSON  ■  for  himself  and  Mrs  Smith  ' . 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
!ti>  t.tle    referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows 
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St-  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerfa  in  Congrets  aisembted.  That  there 
IS  hereby  aiitliori/ed  to  be  upr^roprlated  lo 
tlie  N.itlonul  .AeronauUrs  ."uid  Space  Admln- 
isf  ration 

lai  For  "Research  anU  development."  Ut 
the  K.llowln«!  progr^tms 

I  1  1    ApoUii.  «2.0:ja. 800,000; 

il>i    .Apollo  .tppllcatloiis.   4439  600  000; 

iHi    Adv.inced  missions,  $5,000,000; 

i4i    PlivsKs  rtnd  .islronomy.  $111.900  000; 

131  Lunar  and  plancuiry  exploration 
s;07  300  000: 

ibi    Bl.isclence    $48  500,000; 

i7i    Space  appllcatluns,   $112,200,000; 

i3i  Launch  vehicle  procurement.  $128,- 
300.000: 

(9 1  Sustaining  university  program,  $10,- 
00<3  000: 

I  10 1    Space  vehicle  systems  $35,300,000; 

I  111    Electronics   systems    $39  400.000: 

I  IJi    Human  factor  systems.  $21,700,000; 

ii;ii    Basic  research,  $22.000  000; 

1 14 1  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
svslemo.  $44,800,000: 

1  1,5)  Nuclear  rockets,  $60,000  000; 

I  16)  Chemical  propulsion,  $36,700,000: 

.  17 1  .Aeronautic.ll  vehicles.  976.900.000: 

(  I8i  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $304.- 
8011000: 

1  I'Ji  Technology  iiltUzatlon,  $4,000,000. 

lb)  For  "Constrtictlon  of  facilities,"  in- 
cliulinfi;  land  .xcqnlsltlons,  as  follows: 

(  1 1  Ames  Research  Center,  Moilett  Field. 
C.ilifornia.  J388.000: 

I  2 1  John  F  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA. 
Kei.tjedv  Space  Center.  Florida.  $13,909000; 

•  3.  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
T>-..iH.  «  100,000; 

4.    Michoud   Assembly   P:iclltty     New   Or- 
leaiis  .ind  Slide!!.  Loulilnna.  $400,000; 

5 1    Wallops  Stat:on.  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
g^nii   »500.000; 

.  t!  1  Various  locations.  $23,705,000: 

1  7i  PaclUtv  pliinning  and  design  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  33.000  000. 

I  c(  For  ■■Administrative  operations.'  $648.- 
200  000 

I  (J  1  .Appropriations  for  'Research  and  de- 
.  eh:  pment"  may  be  used  i  1 )  for  any  Items 
yl  a  .;aplt.il  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
ol  land)  which  may  be  required  (or  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  uevelopment  con- 
t rafts  and  i2i  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Instl- 
uitions  ol  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  sci'-'ntlflc  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facilities; 
.md  title  '.o  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  In 
tlie  United  States  unless  the  Administrator 
dcermmes  that  Tlie  national  pri'j,Tam  of 
aeronautical  and  fpace  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  ijrantee 
institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Atiministrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
tnerefrom  benefit  adequate  to  justify  the 
making  'if  that  grant  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
pmprlated  for  'Research  and  development" 
pursuant  lo  this  Act  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, e.xceeds  j:.;50,000,  unless  the  .Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  hiis  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatfvs  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  .Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature.  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

lei  When  so  s[>ecifled  In  an  .appropriation 
Act,  I  I  I  any  amount  .appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development "  or  for    "Construc- 


tion of  facilities"  may  rem,iin  available 
without  flfcal  year  limitation,  and  |2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Administrative  operations"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  tiot  In  exce.=s  of  twelve 
months  beginning  .it  .iny  time  duiing  the 
fiscal  year. 

I  f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(C)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$3.'i.000,  for  scientific  consultations  or 
cxtrriordlniiry  expenses  u|>on  the  approv;il  or 
authorlty  <f[  the  Admini.strator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ig)  No  part  of  the  funds  .ipprnprlated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  lie)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  nf-w 
facility  the  estimated  cost  of  wlilch.  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  «lt.>0,000. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  i:;rantei 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  :n 
paragraphs  iD,  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5i,  and  (6) 
of  subsection  lib)  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  .Administrator  if  the  National  .Aeronau- 
tics md  Space  .Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  ceiuiim  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  au- 
thorized under  .such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exc?ed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  in 
such  p.oragraphs. 

Sec  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  .subsection  lia)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
lo  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  approprl;.- 
tlon,  and,  when  so  tran.sforred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(b)  liereof  i other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7i  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (including  locations  speci- 
fied m  subsection  libi  i,  if  (1)  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  such  action  to  be  neces- 
sary because  of  changes  in  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  tc 
new  scientific  or  engineering  developments, 
and  1 2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
action  tintil  the  enactment  of  tlie  next  au- 
thor:zatlon  Act  would  be  inconsistent  witii 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronatuical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  av.allable 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
tempor.'.ry  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
qulfitlon.  site  preparation,  appurtenance?, 
lUillties,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obllctated  for  expendittire  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  p:issed  after 
the  .Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
%eni  itl'.es  ,ind  to  tlie  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
naiitics  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
t-.ining  a  full  and  complete  statement  cjn- 
cernmg  i  I  )  the  nature  of  such  construction, 
exp-inslon,  or  modification.  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  i3(  the  reason 
whv  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modlft- 
caiion  Is  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  T)erl(xl  has  transmitted  'o 
■he  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
th.it  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
;ir>posea  action. 

Sec  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

il)  no  amovint  appropriated  purruiuu  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  pro<jram  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  fnm  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and   Astronautics   or   tlie  Senate 


AfroiKUitic.l    and   Space   Sci- 


C.iininittee 

liu-es. 

(2)  no  amount  ..ppropruited  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  lx>  u.sed  lor  .my  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  hy  .sections  Ka)  and 

lici  .  and 

,3,  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
-Ins  Act  mav  be  used  for  any  prour.im  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  .such  committee, 

unless  (Ai  a  period  of  thirty  d.ns  h.is  p.vssed 
ifler  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
,,•  Representatives  and  tlie  President  of  the 
Seiiite  and  each  such  committee  ol  notice 
triven  by  the  Administrator  or  hi.s  desicnee 
containing  a  lull  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  fuct.s 
■md  circumstances  relied  upon  m  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  ,Ui  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
hius  transmitted  to  the  Adminislrator  written 
notice  to  the  ellect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  jiroposed  action. 

SEC  5  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  that  considerr tion 
be  given  to  tteoerapliical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
•hit  ;he  National  Aeronautics  :ind  .Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  wiiys  and  means 
ol  distributing  its  research  and  development 
junds  whenever  feasible, 

SEC.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Na- 
tional Aeronautics  ,ind  Space  .Administration 
Authorization  .Act.  1969  " 


The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  ANDtRsoN,  arc  as  follows: 

N.^TION.M,    .AlRoNAt  TK  s    .\ND    .Sl'ACE 
.ADMINtSTP.,^TIo^•, 
U-a-'i'iinpron,  DC  ,  Jotua'!'  :■! .  luOS. 
Hon    HtBEar  H    Hf-MPHRtv. 
I'rcsidcnt  of  tlic  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dfar  Mr  Pp.eside!vt:  Herewith  .'Ubmiltcd 
is  a  draft  ol  a  bill,  "To  authorize  ..pp;-.  pria- 
tions  to  the  National  Aenmautlcs  and  Space 
Administration  lor  rese:.rch  .ind  develop- 
ment construction  of  tacilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  ior  other  purposes 
together  with  a  ,-.cctional  analysis  thereof. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  President  ol  the  Seit- 
ate  purniant  to  the  Rule  VII  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  ol  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of   the  Act  of  .June  15.  19o9   i  .3 
Stat    73    75).  provides  that  no  appropriation 
may   be   made    to   the   National    Aerotiautics 
■utd  Space  .Administration  unless  previously 
authorized   bv   legislation.   It   is   the   purpose 
of  the  enclosed  bill  to  provide  .-uch  requisite 
authorization    In    tiie   amounts   ana   lor   the 
purposes   recommended   bv    the   President  m 
me  Budget  ol  the  United  .States  Government 
for  the  liscal  vear  enumg  June  M.  \9b0.   1  ae 
bill    would    authorize    appropriations    to    be 
made  to  the  National  -"^"^'"-'"^'f  ;^"^,,^P;!5f 
Administration  in  the  .-^um  ol  ^4,3  ,0.400.000, 
as   follows:    d)    for  'Research   and  develop- 
ment"  ?.3  G77.'200.000,   (2)    for    -Construction 
of   facilities,"   .>45.000.UOO,  and.    i3i    lor  ■■Ad- 
ministrative    operations."    .J648,^J0O,UOO.    The 
bill  IS  identical  to  the  N..tioiial  Aeronautics 
and     Space     .Administration     Authorization 
Act    1968  (Public  Law  90-G7,  81  Stat.  168)  ex- 
cept   lor    the    necessary    changes    m    dollai- 
amounts   and   the   .substantive  and   editorial 
cnanges  heremaltcr  discussed. 

\n  editorial  change  has  been  made  m  the 
•  n-roductorv  clause.  P.^st  years'  NASA  au- 
thorization'acts  contained  language  setting 
lonh  the  total  dollar  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated.  Such  language  has  been  de- 
leted :rom  the  draft  bill,  at  the  request  of 
'he  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Four  changes  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  "Research  and  development"  program 
line  items  set  torth  in  subsection  1(a).  The 
tirst  IS  the  elimination  of  the  "Voyager"  line 
item    resulting  from  the  decision  not  to  pro- 


ceed   with   this   program    at   this    time.   Tlie 
second  change  is  the  deletion,  in  the  "Chem- 
ical   propulsion"   Une   item,   of   the    require- 
ment in  the  NASA  Authorization   .Act,   1968, 
that  $3,000,000  authorized  pursuant  to  such 
program    line    item    "t>e    used    only    for    the 
large  solid  motor  project."  Thirdly,  the  "Aero- 
nautics" line  item  has  been  changed  to  read 
"Aeronautical  vehicles, '■  to  clarify  that  such 
program  line  item  rel.Ues  solely   to  research 
and    development    activities    involving    aero- 
nautical vehicles;  other  research  and  develop- 
ment  activities   relating   penerally   to   ■'aero- 
nautics "  as  that  term   is  commonly   under- 
stood   are  included  in  various  other  program 
line   items.   The   final    change    in   subsection 
Ka)     concerns    the    "Sustaining     university 
program"   line   item.   At   the   request   of    the 
Chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on    Space 
,Sc:encc  and  Apnlications  ol  tlie  House  Com- 
mittee on  .Science  and  Astronuitic:.,  the  posi- 
tion of  tills  line  item  has  been  chanited.  i.i 
the  interest  of  jurisdictional  tlanty.  to  place 
It    with    the   space    science    and    .ipplications 
:;io  Items  (items   (4)    throuith   (8)), 

T'le  "Coitstructlon  of  lacilities"  locational 
lu,=  Items  in  subsection  Kb)  differ  from 
those  enacted  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Authorization  Act  only  m  that  the  locational 
line  Items  for  Goddard  Space  Fheht  Center, 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratt,ry,  Le'v.is  Research 
Center,  and  Nuclear  Rocket  Dfve!oi)ment 
Stnion  have  been  omitted  since  no  :tmds  .ire 
bci:iR   requested   for   those   locations. 

The  numbers  of  the  paragraphs  oi  :  utasec- 
tion  Kb)  to  which  releicnce  is  made  in  Sec- 
tions 2  and  3  have  been  changed  due  to  the 
chanae  in  the  number  of  loc;,tion:il  line 
Items  included  in  subsection  Kb),  No  .-ub- 
stMilivc  chances  arc  iiitcndcd. 

Section  C  of  the  NASA  Authorization  Act. 
1968  which  established  .iii  Aerospace  .Safety 
.Advisory  Panel  lias  been  omitted  since  under 
the  l.tnguage  ol  that  jirovision  the  existence 
of  the  Panel  will  continue  indc:.nitely. 

Finally,  the  last  section  of  the  draft  b.U, 
S'^'Ction  6.  has  been  changed  to  provide  that 
the  bill,  upon  enactment,  may  be  cited  as 
the  -'National  Aeronautics  and  .Space  -Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act.  1969."  rather 

th  in  ■•1968."  .  , 

■rne  National  Aeronautics  ,iiid  sp.ice  Acl- 
murstration  recomtntnds  that  the  cnck^ed 
drift  bill  be  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Bud-et  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  ol  the  draft  bill  to 
the  congress  and  that  its  enartmcnt  would 
be  m  accord  tnce  with  t'le  (iro-r-.m  ol  i!:e 
Picsident. 

Smccrclv  -.ours. 

l.VMI  s    E.    Wl.BB. 


Sectioxal  .Analy.sis 
(A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  lur.pcsesi 

SECnON     1 

Subscctionfi  (0  1.  i!)).  aiid  ul  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  lunds. 
in  the  total  amount  of  S4.370.400.0OO.  as  lol- 
lows-  (a)  for  "Research  and  development, 
a  total  of  19  program  line  items  agsregatmg 
the  sum  of  $3,677,200,000;  ib)  for  "Constrtic- 
tion  of  facilities,"  a  total  of  5  locational  line 
items  together  with  one  for  various  loca- 
tions aod  one  for  facility  planning  and  de- 
sign aggregating  the  sum  of  $45.000.UOO; 
and,  (c)  for  ••Administrative  operations, 
$648,200,000. 

Subsection  lid)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" for:  (i)  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(Other  than  the  acquisition  of  land)  required 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts:  and,  (li)  grants  to  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose  is    the   conduct    ol    scientific    research. 


for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities,  litle  to  such  lacilities 
sh.all  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  .Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional proaram  of  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title 
in  anv  such  grantee  institution.  Moreover, 
each  .such  grant  shall  be  made  und?r  .-u.h 
conditions  as  the  .Administrator  .shall  lind 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  United  Stiles 
will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate  to 
■u.-til\    the  making  ol   that   grant 

m  Cither  case  no  lunds  may  be  useu  lor  the 
construction  ol  a  facility  the  estimated  co.-t 
of  which,  including  collatcr.d  equipment, 
exceeds  .VioO.UOO  unless  the  Administrator 
notihes  the  Speaker  ol  the  Hou.se.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  .md  the  .--pecilied  com- 
mittees ol  the  Congress  ol  the  nature,  loc.i- 
llon.  and  estimated  cost  of  such  lacUity 

Siib.-<rction  l{c\  would  provide  that,  wl.f-n 
so  specified  in  an  apprnpriation  Act  i  1  i  any 
amount  appropriated  for  -Research  .md  dc- 
\eloF)ment"-  or  lor  --Construction  o!  lacilities  ' 
may  remain  available  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation, and  (2)  contracts  for  maintenance 
and  operation  oi  facilities  :ind  support  serv- 
ices may  be  entered  into  under  the  --Adminis- 
trative "operations"  appropriation  lor  iierlods 
not  in  excess  ol  twelve  months  bfginnine  :.t 
any  time  cUiring  the  fiscal  year. 

kuh.'ieitiiin  Uf)  would  authorize  the  u.^e  of 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  ol  -Administrative  op- 
erations" appropriation  lunds  lor  :-,cientific 
consultations  or  extraordinary  expen.ses,  in- 
cluding representation  and  official  entertai.-i- 
inenl  expenses,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator,  whose  determination  shall  be 
nnal   and  conclusive. 

Subsection  Ug)  would  provide  that  -lO 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
Kci  lor  inainien.aicc.  repair,  alteration  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  construct 
any  new  lacilitv  the  estimated  cost  of  winch, 
including  collateral  equipment.  e:<cceds 
$100,000. 

SECTION   2 

Section  2  would  authorize  tlie  a<f    upward 

variation  of  anv  of  the  sums  authorized  for 
the  "Construction  of  lacilities"  line  items 
(Other  tlian  lacilitv  planning  and  design) 
wlien  111  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor, tins  is  needed  to  meet  unu.sual  cost  vari- 
ations However,  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
au'horizcd  under  these  line  items  may  not 
excted  the  total  sum  authorized  for  'Con- 
struction of  lacilities"  under  subsection 
Kb),  paragraplis  (1)  throvieh  iG). 

SECTION  3 

S-c'ion  3  would  provide  that  not  more  '^fTf, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  -Research  and 
development"    may    be    transferred    to    the 
•Custructian     of     facilities"     ajipropriaiion 
and    when  ~o  tranfferred.  together  with  >10,- 
ijOOOOU  ol   the  funds  appropriated  lor  ■'Con- 
nruction  of  lacilities,  -  shall  be  available  for 
the   construction   of    facilities   imd    land    ac- 
quisition ..I  anv  location  if   d)   the  Admm- 
istr.-tor  determines  that  such  action  is  nec- 
essarv  because  of  changes  in  the  space  nro- 
irram'  or  new  scientific  or  cneineeriiig  devel- 
opments, and  i2i  that  deferral  of  such  ;ict:on 
until  the  next  authorization  Act  is  enacted 
would   be   inconsistent   with   the  intn-est   of 
the  Nation  m  aeronautical  and  space  activ"!- 
ties     However,   no   such    funds    may    be   ob- 
ligated  until  30  days  have   passed  after  the 
Administrator    or    his    designee    hps    tr.iiF- 
mitted    to   the    Speaker    of    the    House,    tlie 
President    of    the    Senate    and    the    specif  ed 
committees  of  Congress  a  wTittcn  report  ccii- 
i^Miii  ■'  ..  description  of  the  project,  its  ccst, 
and  the  reason  whv  .such  liroject  is  necessary 
m  the  national  interest,  or  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  c;f  ;  uch  30-d:-.y 
period   has   notified    the    .Administrator    that 
no  objection   to  the  proposed  action  v,-,:i   be 
made. 

SECTION    4 

.Section    4    would    provide    that.    not\vitli- 
standmg   any   other   p>-ovision  of    this   Act- 
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(  1  I  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  'o 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  Any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  eittier  the  Hous«  Ci'mmiiu-e 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  Llie  cjeiiaie 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  sp:ice 
Sciences. 

i2i  no  ami^unt  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  t>e  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  o(  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  '.hat  particular  program  by  sut>secttons 
li  ai  and  1  (ci .  and. 

i3i  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tills  Act  may  b«  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  lA)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
;\ftor  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  President  of  the  Senate  aid  each 
such  commifvce  of  notice  itlven  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  cont<unlng  a  full 
asd  complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
pOMd  to  be  taken  and  the  fa<:ts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  in  support  of  such  pro- 
p<.>sed  action,  or  iBi  each  such  committee 
bef^jre  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
traftsmitt»<r  to  the  Administrntor  wnUen 
riotree  to  tae  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

SECTION   s 

Section  S  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Cijn:;ress  that  it  Is  in  the  national  In- 
terest that  consideration  be  given  to  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  Federal  research 
funds  whenever  .feasible  and  that  the 
National  Acronauftcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion should  explore  ways  and  means  of  dis- 
tributing Its  research  and  d-'velopmeut  funds 
whenever  feasible 

SECTIUN  « 

Section  6  would  provide  Uiat  the  Act  may 
tie  cited  as  the  'National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act. 
1969  ■• 


d:spos.\l  of  pla  nNUM  from  ttie 

NATIONAL      STOCKPILE— AMEND- 
MENT 

4  .lENLlMENT   N>I      121 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Sum,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  5783'  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  platinum  from 
the  national  stocKpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  which  was  ordtred  to 
he  on  the  table  ar.ii  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

M.-     MONRONEY     Mr     President.    I 

wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has 
scheduled  four  public  hearins";  during 
the  month  of  February.  All  hearings  will 
be  hold  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Bu^Jd!ns.^  bcjilnning  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  at  any  of 
these  heann.irs  ma:  arrange  to  do  so  by 
c  intacting  the  committee,  telephone 
-•^5-5451 

On  Tuesday.  February  6.  we  will  hear 
testimony  on  the  nomination  by  the 
President  of  Mr  Frederick  E.  Batrus  to 
bf  .'Vssistant  Postmaster  General,  Bureau 
of  Transportation  and  International 
Srrvices.  Mr  Batrus  is  a  career  employee 
w'.thm  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
has  served  for  .several  years  as  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

On  Wednesday.  February  14.  the  full 
c  >mmit,:ee  will  hold  hearings  on  S  19'j7 
a  .d  H  K.  7659.  legislation  tj  provide  for 
a   m.d-decade  census  of  population.  S. 


'.yj'!  li  sponsored  by  Senattir  Daniel  B. 
Bhbwstek,  of  Maryland 

On  Pebraary  15  the  .'^ubcimmittep  on 
Civil  Service  will  h(i!d  heariiitts  on  S. 
555  a  bill  U)  extend  to  employees  of  local 
tx^ards  ir  the  Selective  Service  System 
the  rates  of  pay  provided  by  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classiiicatlon  Act  Tliis 
legislation  was  al.so  introductd  by  Sen- 
ator Brewster. 

On  Pebniary  28  and  29  the  full  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  need 
for  additional  supergrade  iiosltions  in  the 
e.xi'cutlve  branch.  There  is  no  bill  intro- 
duced on  this  subject,  but  legislation  will 
b-^  developed  in  ccmmiitce  if  a  need  for 
additional  positions  is  justincd. 


VETEKANri     UENl-J-TT-S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie;uae!.t.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  number 
of  telegrams  I  have  received  from  vet- 
erans' onranizations.  expre.ssing  support 
for  the  President's  request  of  the  House 
and  Senate  regarding  new  veterans"  pro- 
grams, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re.oro.  as  follows: 

Port  LAUDtHDALE.  Fla  . 

February  1,  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfiei-d. 
Wannmgton.  D  C. 

Couniy  vfter.ins  service  ofBcers  of  the 
Stnite  of  Florida  concur  with  the  President's 
request  to  the  House  .ind  Senate  regarding 
new  veterans'  programs. 

Thomas  P.  Kchoe, 
P'cstdent.  County  Service  Officers  Asso- 
cxattun  of  Flonda. 

Atlamta.  Ga.. 
February  I,  1068. 

MiXE  MANciriCLD. 

S'.nattr  ^ta|orlty  Leader. 
Sciait'  Biiiidiig 
Wanr.ngton.  D  C  : 

Urje  your  complete  support  of  all  pro- 
poi.ds  conU'ilned  in  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent message  to  House  and  Senate  on  vet- 
erans' benetits.  Being  aisocl.itcd  with  the 
department  which  piloted  the  concept  of 
veterans'  assistance  centers.  I  know  per- 
sonally of  the  great  results  obtained  from 
such  centers. 

Bri'ce  B.  Digcs. 
Service   Officer,    Drpartrnerit   of   Georgia. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Warn  of  the  United 
States.  Counselor.    Georgta   State    De- 
partrnent  of  Veteran^  Servu-e. 

Atunta.  Ga.. 
February  1,  1968. 
Hon  Mike  \L».sstizld. 
U  S.  Senate.  Wanhmgton  DC: 

President  Johnson  s  January  30th  special 
mes*;ige  to  Congress  was  an  important  state- 
ment in  oeh;iU  ut  veterans  and  servicemen. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  present  administra- 
tion concerned  for  Americas  defenders  of 
rre«;dom.  We  rairnettly  sollcltate  your  sup- 
port of  the  Presidents  propofiuls  to  Insure 
their  congressional  approval. 

Ht'CH   H    HowiXL.  Jr  . 
Chairman.   Georgxa  State  8o.ird  of    Vct- 
t'ra/ii  Striice. 

Statesbobo,  Ga.. 

February  1.  1968. 

Hon    .\tIKE  MANStlELD. 

Senate  .Majority  Leader, 

Senate  Oifice  Building,  Wasliinyton,  DC 

On  t>ehalf  of  Geor^a's  more  than  torty 
tliousand  Aniencnn  legionnaijes  we  wish  to 


.-c&pectfully  request  that  you  u.^e  all  of  Vi.iir 
Influence  lUid  wisdom  In  Iniplenu'iitm^'  iUl 
of  the  provUlons  conLaar.ed  in  President 
Johnson's  message  to  Congress  uf  Jaiiu.iry 
tlUrtleth  on  "Americas  Servicemen  .iiid  Vet- 
erans" We  especially  endorse  the  one  btop 
center"  as  we  know  this  ty!>e  !ie.''\lce  atforils 
excellent  guidance  and  counselUns  to  the 
veteran  as  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Veterans'  Service  under  the  lUreclor  of  Mr. 
Pote  Whet'Ier  h:is  held  one  day  seshlons  in 
."icveral  Georgia  cities  since  the  I'liset  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  ofTerlng  ex.ictly  the  same 
ser'.'lces  as  outlined  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage. All  of  the  various  veterans  organize - 
lions  participated  and  assisted  In  these  oper- 
ations The  first  of  these  was  lieUt  in  Colum- 
bus. Georgia,  shortly  alter  Uie  1st  Cavalry 
Division  was  sent  to  Vietnam.  All  of  Ihtse 
one-stop  service  progrtuns  were  highly  suc- 
cessful, reaching  thousands  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  even  though 
Ousting  only  one  day  Your  continued  great 
lutercot  and  concern  for  tlie  welfare  ol  our 
veterans  and  servicemen  lias  not  gone  un- 
noticed and  is  greatly  appreciated. 

IlEN    B.   HoaCEs. 
Accriditcd      Representative      and      Vice. 

Chairman.    Rehabilitation   Committee. 

the   American    Legion   Department    of 

Georgia,  Statcsboro.  Ga. 

TlTTON.    Ga  . 
February  1,  1S6S. 
Senator  MiKr  MANsriELo. 
.Majority  Leader, 
US  Senate, 
Wa.thinqton.  DC: 

On  behalf  of  Georgia  American  Legion- 
naires. I  respectfully  urge  your  support  and 
iniluence  in  securing  congressional  appro-,:. 1 
of  President  Johnson'.s  recommendations  in 
his  1-30-68  message  on  America's  returning 
servicemen. 

A   V   ."^KiN.  Jr  . 
Accredited      Representative,      Chairman 
Georgia      Rehabilitation      Committee, 
the  American  Legion. 

Boston.  Mass.. 
February  1.  1968. 
Senntor  Mike  Mansfielu, 
S'-nafc  Office  Building. 
Waihmgton    DC 

The  depnrtment  of  Massachusetts  Amvcts 
wholeheartedly  support  the  President's  spe- 
cial message  of  veterans  and  urge  your  fa- 
vorable consideration  for  legislation  to  Im- 
plement his  request. 

Francis  E  Cook. 
Di  partmcnt  Commander 


THE     PUEBLO'   LNCIDcNT 

.  Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  r.s.k 
unanunous  consent  that  an  article  by 
James  Rcston  which  appeared  in  the 
Great  Falls.  Mont  .  Tribime  of  Januar,' 
30,  1968.  entitled  -Pucblo  Inticitnt  anil 
Vietnam  Lesson,"  Lo  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beiiiM  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  h<-  printed  in  t!;e  Uiicord, 
as  fo'Iows; 

PUtBLO  iNLlUtNr  A.ND  VlTNAM  LESSOM 

( By  James  Rcston  i 

Washington. — In  the  .Arab-Israeli  war  and 
the  latett  International  crisis  in  North  Korea. 
President  Johnson  has  shown  that  he  has 
learned  something  frop  the  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam He  has  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  military  intervention 
In  North  Korea  and  restricted  hiniself  to  cau- 
tious defensive  me:isures 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  it  is  etisier 
to  get  involved  in  wars  than  to  get  out  ol 
them  Sudden  military  acticin.  even  il  llnute  1 
to    retaliation    for    some    provocation,    can 


(uiukly  lead  lo  counter-measures  and  soon 
involve  the  prestige  and  jjower  of  the  nation. 
Tins  is  what  happened  when  the  President 
rented  lo  the  North  Vietnamese  attack  on 
uur  destrovers  m  ihe  Gulf  of  Tonkin  tay 
bcinbiiiK  North  Vietnam,  and  there  were  offl- 
I'lal.s  here  who  wanted  to  take  similar  action 
lo'  punish  the  North  Koreans  lor  capturing 
the  USS  Pueblo, 

riiis  could  however,  have  quickly  reopened 
the  war  along  the  ;t8th  par.illel  in  Korea,  and 
coiUronted  us  with  a  two-lront  con.l.ct  at  a 
time  when  we  ,.re  .dready  over-extended.  In 
fact  this  inav  have  been  precisely  what  the 
Communists  wanted.  So  l  lu-  President  waited, 
turned  to  UN.  and  called  up  some  air  and 
nival  reserves— just  enough  to  lill  some  of 
the  gaps  in  the  under-strcngth  units  weak- 
ened l)y  the  drain  in  Vietnam,  but  not 
.■iiough'to  alarm  the  world. 

He' could  have  ordered  the  bombers  o«  the 
Enterprise  and  hit  North  Korea  for  its  cap- 
ture ol  the  Pueblo  Public  opinion  would  un- 
ci,,ubtedlv  have  backed  him,  for  the  North 
Korean  provocation,  unlike  the  complicated 
fiiigle  of  Vietnam,  is  simply  a  humiliation 
which  evervbodv  under.stands  and  resents, 
but  this  would  not  have  gotten  the  83  crew 
members  b.-\ck,  .md  might  have  started  a  .sec- 
ond war,  whirh  nobody  needs  m  the  present 
circumstances 

No  doubt  there  ;.re  Nortli  Korean  vessels 
on  the  high  .seas  which  Uie  U,S,  Navy  can 
intercept  .aid  hold  until  this  senseless  inci- 
dent is  settled  App.irently  Hie  Russians  have 
underst.>od  the  possibiliiy  of  retaliation  for 
their  own  .spv  ships.  mncK-ently  character- 
ized ;is  trawlers,  arc  reported  to  have  van- 
ished in  the  last  tew  days  irom  their  normal 
cruising  lanes  near  the  coastal  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  Pueblo  incident,  even  if 
it  is  settled  without  military  action,  is  in- 
structive For  It  shows  just  how  much  of  our 
etfectlve  militarv  strenath  is  now  tied  down 
in  Vietnam,  and  how  vulnerable  we  arc  under 
present  policies  to  new  diversionary  attacks 
on  areas  we  are  committed  to  dciend. 

The  gap  between  our  commitments  and 
our  ix>wer  to  meet  those  commitments  could 
be  very  great,  verv  quickly,  if  the  Commu- 
nists were  to  stir  'iip  trouble  through  Com- 
munist gucrllKas  m  Korea.  Tiuwan.  Laos. 
Thailand.  Iran  or  the  Near  East,  or  in  any  one 
of   two  <>:   ;hese  places   at  the  same  time. 

Even  bv  creating  military  incidents,  the 
Communists  can  inllucnce  the  internal 
policies  of  the  United  states,  and  divert  to 
war  more  and  moie  iiincis  which  are  needed 
for  the  reconstruction  ,.nd  <-ivil  order  ol  our 

cities 

President  Johnson's  ])rotalem  was  to  take 
strong  diplomatic  action  and  prudent  mili- 
tary defense  measures,  v.nthout  being  dragged 
into  any  impetuous  moves  which  would  put 
intolerable  strains  on  an  already  over-ex- 
tended tmlitary  establishment  abroad  and 
linancial  structure  at  home. 

So  far  he  h.-i^s  kept  the  balance  fairly  well 
on  the  Pueblo  attair.  But  the  larger  balance 
between  his  w^orldwide  commitments  and  his 
power  is  still  uneven,  or  ran  quickly  be  made 
so  by  even  limited  moves  by  Communist 
forces  anywhere  m  the  in'cat  arc  from  the 
Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Yet  in  this  .situation,  many  in  the  Congress 
who  oppose  the  President's  supplementary 
war  tax  are  at  the  same  time  the  loudest 
howlers  for  a  harder  war  in  Vietnam  and 
militarv  retaliation  in  Korea. 

Portunatelv,  the  President  has  not  fallen 
this  time  for'the  tactical  move  of  .acting  first 
and  thinking  ol  the  consequences  later.  He 
has  measured  his  words  and  his  action  in  a 
very  difficult  .situation.  He  deserves  the  unity 
and  support  on  Korea  he  has  requested. 


Appropriations  Committee.  I  loured  all 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  to  in- 
spect U.S.  operations  to  the  south  of  u.s. 
While  on  my  tour.  I  took  color  movies 
of  the  life  and  peoples  of  every  country 
I  visited,  and  upon  my  return  this  foot- 
age was  used  to  produce  throe  documen- 
tary films  on  the  industry,  agriculture, 
and  Latin  American  life  in  general. 

This  film  was  sub.sequently  .shown  over 
■WETA  television  here  in  'Washint:ton  on 
December  6.  and  I  received  many  favor- 
able comments  from  those  who  saw  it. 
WETA — channel  26— is  an  educational 
television  station,  and  tlie  station  is  now- 
cooperating  with  the  Lanttuage  Americas 
Association.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  ontaniza- 
tion,  and  with  several  Latin  American 
embassies  in  the  telecasting  of  several 
additional  films  dealinc;  with  individual 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  films  I  produced 
was  to  assist  in  bringing  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
closer  together,  .so  that  we  can  more 
fullv  understand  and  appreciate  the  ways 
Ol  life  of  South  America.  This  is  the  aim 
of  the  cooperative  effort  now  underway 
with  the  series  scheduled  for  .  howinu 
over  WETA-TV.  The  time  of  the  .sliow- 
inus  will  be  6 '.'30  p.m.  each  Saturday. 
The  film  titles  and  dales  arc: 

February  3.  Brazil;  "Cities  ol  Ytster- 
day  and  Tomorrow" ; 

February  10.  Colombia;  "Colombia, 
Giant  to  the  South": 

February  17,  Panama;  The  Panama 
Canal":  and 

February  24,  Mexico:  "The  Road  of 
Independence'  and  Venezuela:  "Ca- 
racas. City  of  Elernfil  Sprin;;." 

I  commend  these  programs  to  ;  11  who 
micht  be  interested. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FILM  SERIES 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
winter  of  1966.  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  AND 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  is  one  ol  the  [ireat  news- 
papers in  America,  and  one  of  its  claims 
to  greatness  is  due  to  the  wide  variety 
of  political  and  .social  views  of  its  many 
able  reporters.  The  encyclopedic  nature 
of  this  paper's  rci-orting  is  we'l  evidenced 
by  three  commentaries  which  appear  in 
this  morning's  issue. 

The  first  is  a  column  which  appears  on 
the  editorial  i^age  under  the  byline  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Cummings.  entitled  "Facing 
Two  Ways  for  Sake  of  Votes."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  column 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

F.'iCiNG  Two  Ways  i  •  k  .~.\ke  ■ 'F  '."pti  s 
(  By  John  M.  Cummings  i 
Sen.  Joe  Clark,  talkative  acam  after  a  brief 
period  of  silence,  belongs  ;n  the  group  of 
faint-hoarted  men  devoid  of  belief  in  this 
country's  ability  to  win  ,i  military  victory  in 
Vietnam.  The  Jananese.  after  winning  an 
advantage  in  their  sneak  attacks  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  learned  a  lesson  m  the  might  of  this 
Nation.  The  Kaiser's  Germany  and  later 
Hitler's  Germany  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady.  Nor  did 
it  ever  win  a  war.  .Senator  Clark,  .is  rejxjrtcd 
in  this  spot  on  a  previous  occasion,  is  trying 
to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders    For  Presi- 


dent 111  this  year  of  the  b.illot  he  is  .sut)p.)rt- 
ing  the  incumbent  Lyndon  Baines  Johns,-  n. 
.ilth.Aigh  the  President  is  not  one  of  tlie 
group  of  faint-hearted  men  So  far  as  the  '-var 
IS  concerned,  he  is  ul  the  stotit-hearted 
varietv. 

The'  first  candidate  m  the  held  for  the 
Demooralic  PresideiilJ.il  iiorniiia.tion.  .'^^en. 
Eugene  J.  McC.irthv.  if  Minnesota,  inarcl'es 
side  by  side  with  Clark  when  it  comes  to 
di.sagreement  with  the  President  on  the  c.ii- 
durt    of   the   war. 

C':,.rk  IS  umoni:  the  xld  balls  of  the  coun- 
try who  support  the  President  but  v.-ho 
violeiitlv  di.sayrecs  with  Ins  war  policy.  P..i'iy 
I>  ilitlcs  has  taken  the  place  of  lo\e  of  couiury. 
In  his  hrst  out.bre.ik  since  his  return  irnm 
Vietnam.  Clark  .says  that  while  iii  that  w.ir- 
r.'.v:,i?ed  country  he  talked  to  a  number  of 
.■Mnencan  soldiers,  ofncers  and  men  m  the 
ranks,  who  shared  the  belief  a  military  v.c- 
t;>ry   is   bevond   reach. 

In  the  Second  World  War  Clark  :pr\ed  .n 
tlie  China-Uurma-India  theater  ol  ..[kt.i- 
t lulls  ..nd  Irom  all  .iccounts.  acquitted  huu- 
self  creditably.  He  was  an  ollicer  at  that 
stage  of  his  career.  One  wonders,  then,  how 
he  lost  lailh  in  the  arms  oi  his  country  in 
the  int  -rvening  vears" 

During  his  recent  brief  visit  to  Vietnam 
he  talked  not  only  to  the  lighting  men.  but 
to  civilians.  Whether  these  were  American 
civilians,  m  .search  ol  ..n  hone.st  dollar,  i.r 
Vietnamese  who  weren't  so  particular,  was 
not  related  in  his  Washington  interview.  AU 
these  agreed  with  him  ih,-.t  a  military  mc- 
lorv  was  beyond  reach. 

It  is  surprising,  not  to  say  conlusiui:;  io 
most  citizens,  as  they  behold  the  number  i^l 
civilians  and  public  olfieials  who  go  to  \  let- 
nam  and  come  back  loaded  with  more  in- 
lonnation  than  General  Westmoreland,  the 
mmmander  in  il;ief.  h,a,s  been  able  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

So  lar  as  is  known,  Clark  had  not  talked 
with  the  man  in  charge  during  iiis  brief  st.y 
m  Vieinam,  Reiving  on  reporl.s  from  his  sub- 
ordinate olliccrs  i»  the  held.  General  West- 
moreland believes  a  military  \  ictory  is  not 
only  possible,  but  is  closer  ihan  the  faint 
hearts  dream. 

In  an  election  vear.  such  ..s  the  one  we  are 
now  in  it  is  customary  lor  tlie  .-Uek  politician 
to  appeal  for  votes  on  any  sort  of  basis,  iii- 
cludiii?  ethnic  and  religious. 

Larry  O'Brien.  Postmaster  General  and 
Ji.lin.son  political  .strategist,  m  outlining  the 
r.'c:  K.ent's  campaign  procedure  tlic  other 
dav.  said  he  would  neither  condemn  nor  as- 
.■^aV'l  his  Republican  opponents,  but  ask  them 
to  lay  on  the  line  their  cure  lor  war  in  Viet- 
li.i  m. 

Tlie  President,  of  course,  need  not  stray 
from  his  own  Democratic  Party  in  puttiii;^ 
out  an  ultimatum  of  this  sort.  The  Clarks 
-nd  the  Fulbrichts.  the  latter  being  chair- 
man of  the  Foreiiin  Relations  Committee,  are 
more  deeplv  critical  of  the  Vietnam  war  than 
a  dozen  Senators  of  the  Republican  i)arty. 
These  are  the  natural  enemies  of  Mr.  John- 
son in  a  Presidential  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  col.iinn  con.si.sts 
L'.rccly  ol  an  attack  on  me.  Tiiis  is  not 
unusual,  -ince  Mr.  Cummings  has  been 
tending  this  paiticular  vineyard  for  tli? 
last  20  years. 

I  am  very  fond  of  old  John  Cumrnincis. 
II;  l.-^  a  fine  old  msn.  To  be  sure,  he  has 
net  been  well  pleased  with  national 
lj->litics  .since  the  assa'^slnalion  of  ilie 
h.te  President  William  McKinley,  He  has 
b£e:i  disturbed  about  State  politics  in 
Fcnn.sylvar.ia  .since  the  election  of  Geoi'.'e 
E'ule  as  the  first  Democratic  Governor  of 
that  State,  in  1934.  He  hf.s  never  b&e-i 
hHtjpv  about  Philadelphia  i^olitics  smco 
Dic'.< bilwoith  vas  elected  disfict  attor- 
ney and  I  was  elected  mayor,  m  1951.  So 
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one  need  not  be  surprised  that  he  us  tak- 
ing out  after  me  In  this  column 

I  should  like  to  point  out  an  irmccu- 
racy  which  occurs  in  the  column.  In  that 
he  states  that  during  my  recent  trip  to 
Vietnam.  I  did  not  undertake  U:>  confer 
with  Gen  William  Westmorela:.d.  Thi.-,  is 
inaccurate,  since  I  spent  perhaps  2  hours 
wiUi  General  Westmoreland  and  had  a 
most  illuminating  and  interesting  con- 
versation with  him  during  the  course  of 
my  visit. 

I  should  add.  however  that  while  Mr. 
Cummings  ujidertakes  to  comment  quite 
frequently  on  our  policy  and  conditions 
in  Vietnam,  he  has  never  been  there. 

There  is  another  very  able  reporter 
on  tiie  Philadelphia  Inquirer  named  Joe 
McGinniss.  a  shrewd,  able,  and  ai^Kressive 
vouns  man.  who  recently  returned  from 
South  Vietnam,  having  written  a  series 
of  very  brilliant  articles  on  what  he 
found  while  he  was  there. 

In  tl^ie  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this 
morning,  tn  a  column  entitled  'The  Pass- 
iivT  Scene."  he  iieadlines  his  comments. 
■  VC  Message  Cant  Be  Missed.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  p:inted  In  the  Record  the 
column  written  by  Jce  McGinni.^.<;. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows 

VC  M«.s.s.«GE  C\n't  3s  Missed 
I  By  Joe  McGinnlss) 

I  remember  a  nigh:  m  P'.e.ku.  The  first 
of  ihose  nameless  hill  battles  arouud  Dak  To 
had  ended  and  everybodv  wanted  io  leave  at 
once,  to  return  to  SaljTcn  and  write.  Heli- 
copter space  was  scarce,  however,  because 
c.isualtles  were  taken  out  flrst.  and  some  of 
us  got  to  Pleiku  too  late  for  the  last  plane  to 
Salipfon.  We  had  to  spend  the  night. 

We  went  to  the  bar  they  run  there  for 
the  press  and  ate  ham  sandwiches  .^nd  drank 
Ballantms  beer  from  rusty  cans  and  watched 
a  4-week-old  p-o  lootbali   ^.inie  on  TV 

The  capcam  1  i  charge,  a  friendly  man  with 
a  mustache,  was  explaining  some  things 
about  Pleiku  to  a  couple  ol  the  newer 
correspondents. 

■What  about  security?"  one  of  them 
ai;ked.    eventually     "How    safe    Is    it    here:*" 

•  Here?"  The  captain  smiled.  "Why  this  is 
probably  the  safest  place  In  Vietnam. 
Haven't  heard  anything  more  than  a  Jeep 
backfire  far  the  past  six   months.  ' 

A  little  later  we  v.cnt  to  bed  In  an  MP 
barracks.  We  were  there  five  minutes,  no 
more,  when  a  siren  began  to  blow  and  men 
In  their  undorwe;'.r  raced  up  and  dov.n  the 
aisle 

"Get  to  the  buitker!  Get  to  the  bunker! 
M  irtar  attack!" 

Well.  It  was  not  much.  T-*o  rockets,  neither 
of  which  landed  anywhere  near  us.  but  It 
made  a  puint  I  did  not  forget. 

Now.  as  I  read,  hardly  believing,  of  what 
has  been  happening  m  Vietnam  this  week. 
it  seems  more  relevant  than  ever. 

The  point  is:  Nothing  Ui  Vietnam  Is  quite 
as  good  as  it  seems  to  be. 

■you  see  all  our  planes  and  tanks  and  Qne 
young  soldiers  and  you  are  told  day  after 
day  after  day  how  we  really  are  winning, 
how  the  VC  are  starving  to  death,  how  their 
morale  is  shattered,  how  they  cannot  recruit, 
how  the  people  are  on  our  side  now.  and^ 
despite  a  natural  skepticism  toward  official 
pronouncements  and  a  strange  fear  that  In 
the  end  what  the  generals  mean  by  victory 
would  not  oe  good  either  for  the  Vietnamese 
or   us- — you   And   yourself   believing  It. 

Then  the  VC  attack  our  embassy  and  get 
Inside  the  grounds  and  the  lies  and  the  f.ilse 
predictions  are  expobed. 


In  a  sen.se,  even  more  shocking  Is  what 
they  dirt  In  the  rest  nf  the  country  Hitting 
JI  provincial  caplt-ila  at  once  Arttinlly  talking 
temporary  control  of  places  like  Hue  and 
Kontiim. 

These  are  Just  names  unless  you  have  been 
tliere  or  read  a  lot,  but  Uiey  are  not  the 
siirt  of  places  the  VC  Is  supposed  ui  get  near. 
Hue  for  cximple  with  Its  sli-e  and  st.itus  as 
an  ."inrient  capital,  holds  a  position  am^ng 
Vietnaine.se  cltli>s  not  unlike  that  whlrh 
Philadelphia  hcild."!  in  the  Cnlted  .States 

It  is  incredible  .No  one  in  Vieuiani.  niU 
e'. en  Uie  most  embittered  and  cynical  of 
c.-ltlis.  was  even  ilreanung  of  anything  like 
this  in  December.  It  simply  could  not  hap- 
pen We  were  too  strong  Tliey  were  too  weak. 
When  the  po.sslblllty  of  terrnrlfim  in  Saigon 
over  the  holidays  was  rtlscn.ised.  it  was  in 
terms  of  t>omb«  in  movie*  theaters  or  hand 
grenades  tossed  Into  chiles 

Instead  we  have  snipers  firing  at  William 
WeiUmorelanLls  window 

The  week's  events  have  a  lot  of  meaning 
and  none  of  it  is  good  for  the  Johnson- Rusk- 
Westmoreland  cause 

All  last  year  the  m.aln  thr?i<;t  of  .American 
movement  in  VleUiiun  was  toward  giving  the 
people  confidence  in  the  new  Government  in 
-■Saigon.  But  confidence  could  flower  only 
from  security  The  first  job.  the  big  job.  all 
l.tst  year,  was  to  prove  to  the  people  Uial  they 
no  longer  had  to  fear  the  VC  The  Americans. 
taey  were  tuld.  would  protect  them,  and 
when  the  .Americans  were  no  longer  there, 
the  VC  would  not  be  eltiier 

In  some  small  ways,  It  seemed  to  be  start- 
ing to  work.  There  were  so  many  troops  every- 
where that,  except  for  tlie  Delta  region  they 
have  controlled  for  a  generalinu,  the  VC 
could  not  find  a  solid  base. 

When  they  crune  tliey  could  not  .stay  long, 
and  there  were  more  and  more  places  to  which 
they  could  not  come  at  all.  People  were 
starting  to  feel  safe.  Tliey  were  beginning  to 
believe  that  maybe  what  Saigon  said  was 
true. 

Ail  that,  of  course,  has  been  lost  In  the 
past  four  days.  The  VC.  with  their  attacks, 
may  have  done  the  one  thing  they  needed  to 
do^they  mav  have  destroyetl  the  people's 
faith  111  the  Government's  ablUty  to  protect 
them. 

How  can  a  man  In  a  hamlet  feel  safe  when 
he  learns  that  the  Americans,  in  their  em- 
bassy, were  not?  And  the  VC.  by  spreading 
their  assault  through  the  entire  country, 
have  made  sure  that  no  one  missed  tlie 
message. 

They  have  done  a  few  other  thlntrs.  t"  v 
like  forcing  a  suspension  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, of  which  everyone  was  so  proud, 
and  showing  up  as  overconfident  t'K)ls  the 
Amencan  milit.iry  men  who  said  they  were 
falling  apart  But  what  they  have  done  most 
of  all.  and  what  we  mlglit  need  years  to 
overcome.  If.  Indeed,  we  can  at  all.  Is  show 
the  people  that  the  Americans,  and  the 
".\merican  Vietnamese"  for  all  their  money 
and  power,  cannot  give  a  man  safety  in  his 
home 

If  I  had  Lived  in  a  village  In  Vietnam.  I 
would  surely  think  twice,  after  this  week, 
about  telling  the  VC  to  go  away, 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  Mr,  Mc- 
Ginni.^s  states  in  part,  with  respect  to 
the  VC  raids,  that  the  VC,  whom  he  de- 
plores as  much  as  I  do.  have  done  a  num- 
ber of  tilings,  including: 

*  •  •  forcing  a  suspension  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, of  which  everyone  was  su  proud, 
and  showing  up  as  overconfident  fools  the 
American  military  men  who  said  thev  were 
filling  apart  But  what  they  have  done  most 
of  all,  and  what  we  might  need  years  to 
o\erconie.  if.  indeed,  we  cm  .it  all,  is  show 
the  people  that  the  Americans,  and  the 
"American  Vietnamese  '  for  all  their  money 
and  power,  cannot  give  a  man  safety  in  his 
home. 


If  I  had  lived  In  a  village  In  Vietnam.  I 
would  surely  think  twice,  after  this  week, 
about  telling  the  VC  to  go  away. 

Mr  President,  a  third  ver>'  able,  young. 
and  effective  reporter  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  is  Mr.  Joseph  C.  GouJden. 
who  covers  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Wiute 
House  for  that  fine  newspaper.  A  colunin 
entitled  "Poe's  Hit-Run  Raids  Are  Hard 
To  Counter."  written  by  him  under  his 
byline  "Wa.shington  Backeround."  was 
publl.shed  in  this  mominR's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  colunin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foe's  Hrr-RuN  Raids  .Are  Hard  To  CouNTira 
(By  Joseph  C.  Goulden ) 

Wa.shington — "/  am  reminded  of  a  xtnry 
(O/i  th.e  first  time  an  Indian  saw  a  candidatf 
f'->T  public  office.  The  candidate  was  making 
a  great  oratorical  effort,  and  after  he  ivas 
finished.  ':omeone  asked  the  Indian.  'What 
happened-"  The  Indian  said.  Well,  uhite  man 
make  m^ich  thunder,  much  wind,  no  rain.'  — 
."^en.  lius-sell  B.  Longs  appraisal  of  the  U  N. 
handhiu;  ■  .f  the  Pueblo  .seizure  crisis. 

The  cvnics'  quip  Uub  week  is  whether 
-SaiBO'i  can  be  cl.ussitied  as  a  "pacKied  har.i- 
lef  under  standards  US.  officials  there  applv 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  One  criteria  is  the 
abilltv  of  .Americans  U)  spend  the  night  ;n 
a  Village  without  being  fired  uptn:  since 
American  paratroopers  had  Ui  storm  the 
.American  Embassv  to  evict  the  'v'letcong  sui- 
cide squad,  and  since  .Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker  had  to  be  whisked  away  from  his 
home  to  a  hiding  place,  .Saieon  doesn't  ex- 
actly deserve  a   "secure"  rating. 

MlUtarv  officials  here  .are  disturbed  but 
not  really  surprised  about  the  intrusion  and 
at  the  nearly  simuluineous  rocket  and  mor- 
tar barrages  at  US,  bases  elsewhere  m  the 
country. 

One  man  with  stirs  on  his  «houIciers  sr'd 
of  the  embassy  raid,  "Glvp  me  31  men  who 
are  willing  to  die  and  111  dent  almost  anv 
buildlm;  you  name,  even  the  CIA  headquar- 
ters out  in  Langley  But  you've  got  to  ask 
whether  31  dead  bttties  are  worth  the  prop- 
agancl.i  vou  git  i.nt  of  it. 

■'Ifs  the  old  "Hying  wedge'  you  nse<l  to  find 
in  college  football  Hit  anv  object  hard 
enou^Th,  and  it  will  viekl  So  wliat  did  !t  eain  ' 
Momentary  possession  of  an  embassy  recep- 
tion r'.M'm  .It  '2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  headlines — and  31   men  dead."" 

The  rocket  riids.  while  not  suicide  mis- 
.=ions.  arc  every  bit  as  h'lrd  to  counter  The 
Vletciing  use  Soviet-made  launchers  t!iHt 
can  be  dragged  through  the  brush  to  within 
SIX  miles  of  the  perimeter  of  an  .air  base.  One 
n^an  carries  the  launcher,  which  is  about  :  s 
complex  as  a  five-foot  length  of  dram  pipe; 
his  companion  carries  a  sackful  of  pro- 
jectiles. 

They  get  their  bearings  from  visual  sight- 
ings of  a  mountain  peak  or  tall  tree,  elcvat" 
the  launcher  to  a  predetermined  degree,  and 
start  dripping  projectiles  Fhree  shots  and  a 
cloud  of  dust  later,  theyre  gone — vanished 
into  the  brush  again  before  the  U.S.  heli- 
copters .irnve  The  launcher  is  cheap  tnoiu'h 
to  be  abandoned. 

The  only  antidote  for  such  attacks  is  ac- 
tive patrolling  of  b.ise  perimetf  rr,:  given  the 
area  contained  in  a  six-mile-deep  arc,  find- 
ing a  two-man  rocket  tenm  is  h.-ppenttance. 
So  tile  .Ai.-  Force  learns  to  park  its  planes 
farther  apart,  to  prevent  chain-reaction  ex- 
plosions, and  people  sleep  in  bunkers  at 
night. 

That  the  attacks  will  give  the  T' S  second 
thoughts  about  stripping  men  from  .-louthem 
bases  for  the  Impending  Khe  Sanh  battle  is 
accepted;  that  the  U  S  Just  possibly  will  find 
Itself  short   of   troops   at   Klie  Sanh   is   aJso 
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prompting  Interesting  conversational  theo- 
rlzatlon  at  the  Pentagon,  to  wit: 

— Suppose  two  weeks  hence  the  North  Viet- 
namese encircle  Khe  Sanh  with  their  35,000 
to  40.000  regulars,  and  bad  weather  prevents 
the  US  from  using  Its  air  pwwer. 

—Suppose  that  U.3  Intelligence  confirms 
that  Vietnamese  civilians  have  fled  the  area, 
as  they  are  believed  to  have  done  since  the 
iieavy  B-52  raids  began 

— Suppose  the  Korean  crisis  continues,  and 
precludes  President  Johnson  from  dispatch- 
ing further  military  sUength  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  .such  a  situation,  what  would  the  Presi- 
dential decision  be  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
told  him  that  only  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
could  save  Khe  Sanh   from  being  overrun? 

That  even  such  a  question  is  being  asked 
at  the  middle-echelons  of  the  Pentagon  is  In- 
dicative of  military  frustrations  both  In 
South  Vietnam  and  In  North  Korea — whis- 
pers about  the  prevlously-unsp)eakable, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Goulden  takes  the  same  position  that 
so  many  knowledgeable  people  are  taking 
about  the  international  impact  and  the 
impact  on  the  United  States  of  the  pres- 
ent unfortunate  happenings  in  Vietnam. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  Mr.  Cum- 
mings,  who  by  seniority  is  entitled  to  take 
tiie  position  he  takes,  would  invite  Mr. 
Goulden  and  Mr.  McGinniss  to  his  office 
in  order  to  hav^  them  straighten  him 
out  on  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 


CAUTION  URGED  IN  PURCHASE  OF 
TURNPIKES  BY  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  legislative  proposals  of  late 
that  the  Federal  Government  buy  the  toll 
turnpikes  of  a  number  of  States  in  the 
Nation.  At  first  sight,  the  suggestion 
seems  to  be  highly  acceptable.  It  is  sug- 
gested, for  instance,  in  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Turnpike,  which  cost  $325  mil- 
lion to  build,  and  which  had  an  indebted- 
ness of  $253  million  as  of  December  31, 
1966.  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  buy  the  turnpike  and  pay  off  the  debt, 
providing  the  highway  fitted  into  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, calling  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  buy  such  turnpikes.  The  bills 
thus  far  introduced  deal  supposedly  with 
separate  States.  When  a  calculation  is 
made  of  the  cost,  if  the  turnpikes  of  one 
State  were  to  be  bought,  on  its  face  that 
would  seem  to  be  highly  feasible  and 
negligible  in  cost. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
prepared  a  tabulation  of  the  turnpikes 
now  in  operation  and  wliich  ultimately, 
if  any  one  turnpike  is  bought,  would  re- 
quire the  buj-ing  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  query  is:  How  much 
is  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  several 
States  for  the  turnpikes  which  are  in  ex- 
istence? I  pause  so  that  Senators  may 
ponder  that  question  for  a  moment.  I 
notice  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
has  put  up  five  fingers.  It  is  $4  billion. 
The  proposal  would  load  the  Federal 
Government  down  with  this  added  huge 
obligation  of  $4  billion  for  toll  turnpikes 
alone.  In  Ohio  the  turnpike  is  operating, 
and  no  one  is  complaining  about  the 
paying  of  the  tolls.  The  present  remain- 


ing debt  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  will  be 
paid  ofl  15  years  ahead  of  the  time  esti- 
mated by  the  financial  advisers  at  the 
time  the  financial  and  engineering  feasi- 
bility study  was  made. 

The  building  of  highways  will  have  to 
be  expanded  in  the  next  15  or  20  years. 
The  future  will  require  the  building  of 
more  toll  roads  in  addition  to  those  that 
are  now  built  through  excise  taxes. 

Exploring  the  subject  further,  if  the 
Federal  Government  buys  the  turnpikes. 
how  will  we  escape  buying  the  toll 
bridges? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  money  would  be  involved 
if  the  Federal  Government,  after  it 
bought  the  turnpikes,  proceeded  to  buy 
the  toll  bridges. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  look  upon 
this  new  proposed  program  cautiously, 
knowing  of  the  serious  status  of  our 
financial  problems  federally.  The  cost  of 
the  proposal  would  be  $4  billion,  which 
would  be  $4  billion  added  to  the  public 
debt,  and  to  the  tax  burden.  The  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  required  now  a  curtailment 
in  the  amount  of  $600,000,000  in  the 
Federal  highway  program.  If  we  buy  the 
toll  roads  and  the  toll  bridges  it  will,  for 
a  time,  devastate  the  financial  ability  to 
build  the  needed  future  highways  of  our 
country. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Turnpike  Doing  OK" 
and  a  tabulation  entitled  "Toll  Roads  on 
the  Interstate  System." 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Turnpike  Doing  OK 

We  cannot  agree  with  Rep  Charles  A 
Vanlk  that  the  federal  government  should 
pay  Ohio  the  $343  million  It  cost  to  build 
the   Ohio   Turnpike. 

Turnpike  financing  is  well  in  hand.  Toll 
revcnvies  are  exceeding  expectations  and  the 
debt  is  expected  to  be  retired  sometime  in 
1979.  13  years  ahead  of  schedule.  Judging 
from  the  trreat  use  motorists  and  truckers 
make  of  tlie  turnpike,  they  don't  begrudge 
the  tolls,  figuring  the  savings  In  time  and 
trouble  are  worth  the  lees. 

Paying  Ohio  for  turnpike  constructlo:i 
costs  would  open  the  door  for  reimburse- 
ment of  turnpikes  everywhere,  and  the  fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  would  lie  depleted. 

There  is  some  merit  in  considering  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  a  .special  c.\se.  The 
House  Public  Works  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  West  Virginia  be  paid  $81  mil- 
lion for  its  pike  and  that  it  be  made  a  toll- 
free  p-art  of  the  Interstate  system. 

But  West  Virginia's  pike  is  only  two-lane 
and  isn't  generating  the  revenues  to  pay  its 
own  way.  If  it  is  to  be  part  of  the  interstate 
system,  two  more  lanes  will  have  to  be 
added,  or  a  parallel  two-lane  roadway  built, 
and  the  federal  government  ob-.iously  will 
have  to  participate  heavily  In  the  cost. 

Tliat  would  still  leave  an  inequity,  with 
motorists  heading  in  one  direction  paying 
tolls,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  not  pay- 
ing them.  In  this  clrcum.stnnce,  it  seems  fair 
that  the  federal  government  pick  up  the 
tab  for  the  entire  road. 


TOLL  ROADS  ON   THE  INTERSTATL  SYSTEM 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Toll  road 


Total 
mrleage 


Mileape  on 
Inteistate 
System 


OuiitandinE 

•ndebtedness 

as  ot  Dec.  31.  1966 


Connecticijt  Turnpike --- 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Highway  (Delaware).. 

Sunshine  State  Parkway  (Florida) .. 

Northwest  Tollway  (Illinois).. 

Tti-State  Tollway  (Illinois)..- -- 

Indiana  Turnpike 

Kansas  Tu rnpike 

Kentucky  Turnpike - 

Maine  Turnpike.. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Highway  (Maryland). 

Massachusetts  Turnpike - . 

New  Hampshire  Turnpike 

F.  E.  Everett  Turnpike  (New  Hampshire). 

New  Jersey  Turnpike 

Thomas  £.  Dewey  Thruway  (New  York). 

Ohio  Turnpike 

Turner  Turnpike  (Oklahoma) 

Will  Rogers  Turnpike  (Oklahoma) 

Pennsylvania  Turnpike 

Richmond-Petersburg  Turnpike  (Virginia) 

West  Virginia  Turnpike 


126.5 
11,9 

?68.  6 
76.3 
81.2 

156.9 

236.7 
40.0 

116.5 
42.2 

136.4 
14.0 
39.7 

134.0 

557.2 

241.0 
£6.1 
87.9 

470.8 
24.7 
S7.  4 


86.7 

11.9 

43.1 

66.31 

SI.  2 

156.9 

187.0 

40.0 

62.3 

42.2 

132.8 

14.0 

14.2 

38.9 

522.  t 

205,9 

86.  1 
87.9 

357.6 
34.7 

87.  4 


!443,C10 
;9.  395 
153,  t26 

1 422, 228 

2:0,  f96 

192,  749 

27,721 

71,707 

72,468 

437, 337 

3,550 

14.885 

4S0. 138 

i;97.tO0 

253,771 

:  22.  775 

61,679 

340,  600 

67,  193 

133,ijOO 


1  Includes  bonds  issued  to  construct  26.8  miles  ct  East-West  Toll  Road.  .  ...    t  t         l       .,   ,.,n,r«,,.«rf 

■  These  bonds  were  relunded  as  a  part  ot  a  $186,000,000  issue  sold  in  December  iS66  r-nd  the  Turner  Thrrpike  was  incorcorated 
into  the  Oklahoma  Turnpike  System. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
no  other  Senators  seek  to  be  recognized 
during  the  morning  hour,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  8 
to  10  minutes,  so  that  I  may  complete 
my  statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 


THE   20TH  ANNRrERSARY   OP 
CEYLON'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day, February  4,  1968,  will  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Cey- 
lon, one  of  the  most  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive countries  in  all  continental  Asia. 
Last  fall  I  spent  part  of  November  and 
almost  all  ol  December  inspecting  our 
U.S.  operations  in  .South  Asia  on  behalf 
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of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee I  was  scheduled  to  spend  about  2 
days  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  but  airplane 
t'ouble  delayed  my  departure  for  over 
15  hours.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  can 
think  of  no  other  area  where  such  a  de- 
lay would  have  been  as  welcome  to  me 

During  my  visit  to  the  capital  city  of 
Colombo  and  on  motor  trips  throughout 
the  countryside.  I  was  most  courteously 
and  warmly  received  and  I  was  able  to 
observe  much  of  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial activity  carried  on  there 

This  island  nation  off  the  tip  of  India 
is  one  of  the  most  stable  parliamentary 
democracies  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Rei?ular  elections,  without  Interruption, 
d.ite  back  to  1931.  based  on  universal 
adult  sufTrage  Although  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  island's 
governmental  structure  I  was  told  that 
the  rule  of  law  is  firmly  entrenched  and 
that  there  is  an  active  opposition  party 
in  the  Parliament  and  that  the  local 
press  is  free  of  undue  government  reg- 
ulation. 

Under  this  stability  and  freedom,  the 
people  of  Ceylon  are  making  progress 
tow.ird  curbing  the  ills  that  affect  so 
much  of  Asia  and.  indeed,  so  much  of  the 
world  For  example,  among  the  more 
than  10  million  people  on  the  island, 
the  literacy  rate  is  70  percent.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  spread  educa- 
tion throughout  the  island  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  will  continue.  Al- 
ready the  literacy  rate  is  higher  than 
any  other  counti-y  in  Asia,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  Japan.  Strong  efforts  are  also 
being  made  to  increase  the  medical 
facilities  of  the  nation  and  to  curb  dis- 
ease Because  of  this  work,  the  infant 
mortality  rare  of  the  island  is  steeply 
declining  and  each  year  brings  to  these 
infants  a  longer  life  expectancy 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  the  gov- 
ernment, that  of  the  high  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  very  little  new  land  can  be  brought 
into  cultivation  Because  of  the  popula- 
tion increase,  which  has  been  at  about 
2  8  percent  in  previous  years,  the  gov- 
ernment is  having  to  press  forward  with 
family  planning  One-third  of  the  food 
needed  to  support  the  population  is  now 
being  imported  and  since  the  land  area 
IS  limited,  more  and  more  imports  will 
become  necessary  in  the  future.  The 
government  is  moving  ahead  to  close 
this  gap  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
success  will  follow  in  controlling  the  pop- 
ulation expansion. 

As  I  indicated,  during  my  stay  on  the 
island.  I  noted  many  signs  of  progress. 
New  apartment  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed in  Colombo,  the  capital,  and  I 
visited  sawmills,  tea,  rubber  and  coconut 
processing  plants,  farming  areas  and  ag- 
ricultural research  stations  which  were 
thriving 

I  learned,  however,  that  the  economic 
picture  of  Ceylon  is  not  all  on  the  bright 
Mde  and  that  there  are  dark  clouds  on  the 
horizon.  The  government  was  forced  to 
devalue  the  nation's  currency  after 
Britain  took  a  similar  step.  In  the  case 
ot  Ceylon,  the  devaluation  was  by  a 
much  greater  percentage  A  lack  of  funds 
has  also   forced  cuts  m  social  welfare 


expenditures.  I  think  it  noteworthy  that 
the.se  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
interest  of  Ceylon's  long- term  develop- 
ment operations,  for  certainly  tliere  was 
no  political  gain  attached  Ui  tliein 

On  the  biiuht  side  of  the  picture,  the 
Guvernment  is  pressinu  forward  with 
plans  for  increasing  amicultural  pro- 
duction Ceylon  s  rice  harvest  last  year 
was  an  alltime  record  hit;h  and  intense 
efforts  are  being  made  to  inciea.se  seed 
quality,  the  use  of  fertilizer,  and  to  ex- 
pand storage  facilities  I  can  uive  per- 
soi^al  testimony  to  the  success  of  this 
prou'ram  for  I  spent  a  cood  deal  of  time 
in  the  countrv'stde  and  viewed  with  in- 
terest the  extensive  areas  under  rice 
cultivation  As  chairman  ol  the  Senate 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  as  a  native  of  south  Louisiana,  this  is 
a  -.ubject  I  know  something  about  and  I 
was  most  impre.s.sed  I  visited  the  Central 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  at  Gan- 
noruwa.  as  well  as  the  Veterinai-y  Re- 
search Institute  also  located  there  I 
toured  the.se  facilities  and  even  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  participate  in 
a  research  seminar  w'hich  was  in  i^roK- 
re.ss  when  I  arrived.  I  hope  that  those  at 
the  research  cent«r  learned  as  much 
from  my  brief  icmarks  as  I  learned  dur- 
inc  my  visit  with  them. 

The  program  aimed  at  increasing  agri- 
cultural production  is  not  entirely  u;ov- 
emment  oriented.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  attract  pnvato  capital  to  acii- 
cultural  investment  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  am  informed  that  a  larse  part  of  the 
capital  budcet  expenditures  have  been 
and  will  be  directed  to  programs  to  in- 
crease production  in  the  |)iivate  sector. 
As  in  almost  all  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  Ceylon  s  economic  difRcullics 
stem  from  the  problems  affectins,'  tradi- 
tional exports  of  raw  materials — in  this 
case,  tea.  rubber,  and  coconuts.  Ceylon  is 
the  worlds  leadm.;  extorter  nf  tea  and 
ranks  fourth  m  the  export  of  rubber. 
Steep  fluctuations  m  the  prices  of  these 
products  means  that  Ceylon  relies  to 
.some  extent  on  foreiun  assistance  and 
foreign  investment  to  finance  her  eco- 
nomic development  I  might  add  at  this 
point  that  at  present  the  United  States 
has  no  aid  program  in  Ceylon,  although 
the  Peace  Corps  was  setting  up  a  modest 
operation  when  I  was  there  m  December. 
From  my  experiences  there  I  can  willing- 
ly recommend  a  program  of  commercial 
loans,  however.  From  my  conversations 
with  the  people  and  otficials.  I  believe 
that  this  is  what  is  most  desired  from 
their  point  of  view 

I  am  told  that  the  climate  for  foreign 
investment  in  Ceylon  is  much  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  and  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  m  the  num- 
ber of  applications  received  from  US 
firms  desiring  to  invest  m  Ceylon. 

I  hope  this  trend  continues  and,  in  my 
estimation,  there  is  no  reason  that  it 
should  not  continue.  Tliis  is  especially 
t:ue  in  the  field  of  tourism  With  projier 
eiuidance.  the  tourist  industry  could  be 
greatly  expanded.  This  small  island  could 
be  turned  into  a  veritable  dream  world, 
r.  has  virtually  ever>'thing  to  be  desired. 
The  climate  is  excellent  the  year  round, 
particularly  in  the  south-central  part 
where  some  of  the  beautiful  mountains 


tower  8.000  feet  above  the  .sea.  With  im- 
proved roads,  all  parts  of  the  island 
could  become  easily  accessible,  but  al- 
ready most  of  the  jx)ints  of  interest  are 
near  a  railroad  A  combination  of  bus 
and  rail  transportation  would  make  it 
po.ssible  for  an  energetic  and  nourishing 
tourist  industry  to  bring  much  wealth  to 
the  island 

In  conclusion,  the  Ceylonese  people  are 
lno.^t  mielliuenl  and  their  leaders  seem 
t>)  know  the  i^roblems  confrontiim  then- 
count  it  More  imiwrtant.  the  leader.s 
seem  to  be  willing  to  do  something  about 
them  The  Ceylonese  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  progress  and  stability 
that  has  prevailed  dunne  their  first  20 
years  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
I  believe  that  this  progress  will  continue 
to  increase  m  {Iw^^/rrSrs  ahead.  I  would 
like  to  extend  the  c'bngralulations  of  tlie 
US  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  the  people  of  Ceylon  on  this  important 
anniversarj-,  I  would  like  also  to  extend 
once  again  my  deep  apijreciation  to  the 
Government  and  officials  of  Ceylon  for 
the  hospitality  extended  to  me  on  my 
recent  visit  and  to  their  able  representa- 
tive in  this  country.  Amba-s.sador  Oliver 
Weerasinghe,  for  his  efforts  on  my  behalf 
and  for  his  efforts  m  bringing  the  peoples 
of  Ceyion  and  the  United  States  of 
America  clo.-er  together. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
111  extending  congratulations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ceylon  on  the  lorthcommg 
20th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 

I  agree  with  what  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  has  said  I  am  very  much  awnie 
of  the  economic  difficulties  which  con- 
front that  country  at  this  time  becau.se 
of  the  depre.-:sed  prices  in  tea  and  nibber. 
Neverthele.ss.  they  are  tiying.  under  their 
outstanding  Prime  Mini.ster  and  Ins  gov- 
ernment, to  achieve  all  they  possibly  can. 
On  the  basis  of  their  own  initiative,  they 
have  been  doing  a  remarkably  good  and 
efficient  job.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  has  seen  fit  on  this  occasion  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  to  the  Ceylonese  Gov- 
ernment which  IS  i)erfonning  so  well  un- 
der extremely  difficult   circumstances. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  he  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  Ceylon  the  nee  problem 
has  been  a  source  of  friction  for  a  long 
time  m  part  because  of  subsidization 
That  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  the 
Prime  Minister  has  had  to  contend  with. 
But  it  IS  my  understanding  that  he  is 
meeting  and  overcoming  it  and  that,  as 
a  result,  rice  production  is  increasing. 
even  though  government  subsidization  is 
decreasing. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  :n  hav- 
ing as  our  Ambas.sador  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Maldive  Islands,  the  Honorable 
Andrew  \'.  Corry.  of  Montana,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Montana  School  of  Mines,  a 
graduate  of  Oxford  and  of  Harvard,  a 
fellow  member  with  me  of  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Montana  in  the 
1930s,  and  a  man  who  has  .'^^erved  his 
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coiuitry  extremely  well  in  an  ambassa- 
dorial capacity  in  Ceylon,  where  he  is 
presently  located,  and  at  his  previous 
post  in  Sierra  Leone. 

I  know,  on  the  basis  of  word  I  have 
received  from  Ambassador  Corry,  that  he 
was  delighted  and  pleased  with  the  visit 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
He  told  mc  in  his  communication  that 
he  felt  a  great  deal  of  good  had  been 
accomplished  because  of  the  Senator's 
visit  and  that  out  of  it  has  come  a  better 
understanding  t)etween  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
marking  this  anniversary,  I  congratulate 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Cey- 
lon on  the  20th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence, and  wish  them  all  Godspeed 
and  good  luck  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  about  Ambassador 
Corry.  He  is  a  very  able,  conscientious, 
and  hard-working  man.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  representation  we  could 
send  to  Ceylon  than  to  have  Mr.  Corry 
there  as  our  Ambassador. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  visit  with 
Ambassador  Corr>-.  and  it  pleases  me  to 
hear  the  Senator  say  that  the  feeling  is 
recii)rocated  on  the  part  of  our  able  rep- 
resentative. The  Ambassador  is  well  in- 
formed: he  is  a  credit  t-o  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  I  know  that  both  nations 
v.-iU  benefit  by  his  presence  in  Ceylon. 


THE  NEW   KORE.\N   CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invito  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appcTrcd  in  the  January  29  issue 
of  the  Martinsburc,  \V.  Va.,  Journal.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "The  New  Korean 
CrisLs."  I  read  as  follows  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

As  tills  was  written  the  true  f^cts  sur- 
rounding the  seizure  of  an  American  intelli- 
gence gathering  Ehip  by  North  Korean  patrol 
boats  were  not  j-rnov.'n. 

Numerous  unari^ivereS  questions  popped 
up  :is  a  result  of  tlr.s  ;nc:dent  and  probably 
It  shall  take  days,  months  or  years  to  have 
them  all  properly  .inswered.  A;id  again  maybe 
we  shall  never  know  all  of  the  true  circum- 
stances surrcundlng  this  crisis. 

The  ecitor,  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  gees  on  to 
raise  certain  questions  about  the  seizure 
of  the  Pxieblo.  and  then  proceeds  v;ith 
the  following  paragraph: 

AU  of  these  questions  point  up  how  dim- 
culC  it  IS  for  the  average  American  to  prop- 
erly assess  a  situation  sucli  as  the  seizure 
ot  a  tJ.S.  ship  in  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  While  su;h  :in  act  may  provoke  a 
most  serious  crisis  including  another  war.  we 
do  not  know  the  full  facts  which  brought  on 
the  Incident.  It  is  best  under  the  circum- 
stances that  we  remain  calm  and  take  no 
rash  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  thought  which  is  well 
presented  in  the  last  sentence  which  I 
have  just  read,  to  wit: 

It  is  best  under  the  circumstances  that 
we  remain  calm  and  tske  no  rash  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Korean  Crisis 
As   this   was   written   the   true   facts   svir- 
roundlng  the  seizure  of  an  American  intelli- 
gence gathering  ship  by  North  Korean  patrol 
boats  were  not  known. 

Numerous  unanswered  questions  popped 
up  as  a  result  of  this  incident  and  probably 
it  shall  take  days,  months  or  years  to  have 
them  all  properly  answered  And  again  may- 
be we  shall  never  know  all  ot  tlie  true  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  crisis.  Even  at 
this  late  date  there  is  serious  cjuestioning 
in  this  country  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  at- 
tack in  August  1964  which  propelled  the 
United  States  into  a  full-fcale  \v:;r  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  case  of  the  capture  of  our  iritelli- 
gence  ship  by  the  North  Koreans  some  Wa.sh- 
irgton  observers  are  asking  why  the  captain 
did  not  try  to  immobilize  or  even  scuttle 
ihe  ship  rather  then  permit  lirr  seizure? 
Navy  officers  said  that  if  the  ship's  rudder 
had  been  Jammed  and  her  anchor  dropped, 
she  would  have  been  liard  to  tow  the  25  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  cnccunter  to  the  North 
Korean  port  of  Wonsan.  Others  say  the  .'^hip 
could  liave  been  suuk  v.ith  the  explosives  be- 
lieved to  have  been  on  board. 

Why  did  tlie  :,hip  apparrntly  cffer  no  re- 
slst.ance.  at  least  enough  to  ael?y  the 
harassers  long  enough  for  a  dpclsion  lO  be 
made  to  .send  help  und  for  that  help  to  ar- 
rive? An  official  Pentagon  statement  said  the 
ship,  the  Pueblo,  lud  radioed  back  that  she 
"had  not  used  any  weapons." 

It  long  has  been  a  basic  t^'uet  rsmong  Navy 
officers  not  to  surrender  an  armed  vessel  with- 
out a  fight.  The  Pentagon  iiad  lo  reach  back 
to  the  war  of  1812  to  remember  tlie  last 
time  a  Navy  .-ikippcT  iiad  given  up  his  ship 
v.-ith.out  a  tight.  The  ship  was  the  ChCKa- 
peake.  The  skipper  w:is  -■subsequently  court- 
martialed. 

The  qurstiors  keep  comlrg.  Why  did  the 
Pitcblo  not  carry  heavier  weapons  or,  lack- 
ing a  capability  for  effective  self-defense,  why 
v.'as  a  d"Etrcycr  escort  not  maintained  in 
the  vicinity? 

One  of  the  reasons  according  to  Washing- 
ton sources  why  the  Pttrblo  did  not  have  a 
war.>:hlp  escort  is  the  fact  that  th."  Navy  is 
sorely  pressed  to  maintain  required  rieFTroy- 
ers  off  Vietnam  and  in  the  other  major  neets 
patrolling  the  world's  oceans.  j 

There  was  also  the  question  as  to  why  Jet 
fi";htors  were  not  rushed  to  the  scene  t3  pro- 
tect the  out-gunned  vessel.  There  were  at 
least  a  dozen  Air  Force  F-1  and  F- 105  liphter- 
bombcrs  on  liand  in  South  Korea.  54  Air 
Force  iightcrs  in  Japan  and  scores  of  N.ivy 
t'lphters  aboard  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
Entcrpri:ie.  which  was  steaming  from  Japan 
toward  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 
AU  of  these  questions  point  up  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  the  average  American  to  prop- 
erly assess  a  situation  such  as  the  seizure  of 
a  U.S.  ship  in  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  J.ipan. 
While  such  an  act  may  provoke  a  most  s-eri- 
ous  crisis  including  another  war  we  do  not 
know  the  full  facts  which  brought  on  the 
incident.  It  is  best  under  the  circumstances 
that  we  remain  calm  and  t.-.ke  no  rash  action. 
There  has  been  speculation  for  some  time 
about  the  possibility  of  resumption  of  the 
war  m  Korea  which  was  rettled  in  a  shaky 
way  with  a  truce  in  1953.  Some  observers 
have  cautioned  that  the  Ctmmunists  might 
launch  a  diverting  action  in  Korea  to  add 
further  strain  en  U.S.  military  strength  in 
Vietnam.  With  each  painful  crisis  It  becomes 
Increasingly  plain  what  an  enormous  and 
dangerous  task  we  have  aspumed  by  at- 
tempting to  police  the  world. 


TARGET:   PUBLIC  OPINION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  New  York  Times  of  February  1 


contains  an  article  entitled  "Target: 
Public  Opinion."  written  by  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin.  I  read  certain  paragraphs 
therefrom: 

United  States  iiitelhgcnce  officers  believe 
tliat  the  latest  nationwide  alt.icks  in  South 
Vietnam  by  Communist  puerrilias  and 
sabot.'ige  a.nd  terrorist  units,  as  well  as  the 
impending  battle  around  Khesanh.  are 
focused  squarely  on  public  opinion  in  this 
country  and  in  South  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
liopes  to  foster  war-wcarines.s;  to  strengthen 
the  opposition  to  the  war  in  the  United  States 
and  m  South  Vietnam,  and  to  force  the  allies 
lo  enter  negotiations  at  a  (i:.sadvant;ige. 
.  »  •  •  • 

The  ovcr-all  strategy  uf  the  enemy.  :is  in- 
terpreted in  the  PenUigon.  is  iiimed  primarily 
at  political  and  psychological  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  sum  and  sub.stance 
of  this  article  is  that  the  Vietcong's  aim, 
it  is  believed,  is  to  spur  allied  war  weari- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  this  knowledgeable,  shrewd, 
and  highly  respected  analyst,  Mr.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRn. 
as  follows: 
T"i:gi;t:    Pibmc  Opinion— US    OFFirras  Be- 

!  lEVE    ViETCONC    Aim    Is    To    Sera    Allied 

W.^R- Weariness 

( By  H.mson  W.  Baldwin  ) 

United  States  intelligence  officers  believe 
lii.it  the  latrst  nati,^nv.-lde  attacks  ;n  .South 
Vietnam  Ijy  Communist  guerrill.as  and  :;abo- 
tage  and  terrorist  units,  as  well  as  the  im- 
pending battle  around  Khesanh.  are  focused 
squarely  on  public  opinion  m  this  country 
and  in  South  Vietnam.  The  enemy  hopes  to 
loi:ter  war-weariness;  to  strengthen  the  op- 
position to  the  war  in  the  United  States  and 
m  Sovith  Vietnam,  and  to  force  the  allies  to 
eiifr  negotiations  at  a  disadv!':.taj?c. 

The  enemy's  princip.il  military  cITort  i3 
r-oncentrated  against  the  Marine  base  near 
Klies-mh  and  lt.s  oiitlying  posts,  which  lire 
on  the  western  end  of  the  demllu.irlzed  zone. 
In  this  area,  v.-here  nia.sslve  Nnrtli  Vietnamese 
reinforcements  cr.n  be  supported  by  lire  from 
;.rtii:ery  eir.placed  in  the  demilitarized  zone 

I  r  across  the  frontiers  in  North  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  the  enemy  h.as  been  building  up  .■sup- 
plies and  digging  trenches  and  tunnels  to- 
wards the  Marine  line. 

The  attack  against  Klicsanh  had  been  ex- 
pected to  coincide  with  Tct,  the  lun.ar  new 
year,  but  apparently  the  North  Vietn.-.mose 
h.ave  been  delayed  by  heavy  United  St.itcs 
bombing  ar  d  artillery  f.rs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

foreseen    iJY    WESTMOKELAND 

As  Viewed  from  Washington,  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  is  developing  m  outline-  though 
not  in  decree  or  .scope — along  the  lines  fore- 
.■,een  by  Uen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the 
United  States  commander,  and  1.1s  staff  late 
last  ye.ir. 

The  demilitarized  zone  liad  been  expected 

I I  .^e  the  major  focus  of  enemy  efforts  sii.ce 
it  oifcrs  the  .'-.hortest  supply  route  and  gives 
t'/:e  enemy  an  advantage  he  en>,ys  nowhere 
else — Thf  capability  cf  supporting  his  in- 
fantry with  heavy  artillery  fire. 

At  the  same  time  the  enemy  had  been 
expected  to  utilize  the  Tet  truce  to  build  up 
and  resupply  ills  forces,  and  perhaps  to  make 
OiVirsionary  att.iCks  elsewhere  m  South  Viet- 
nam to  prevent  the  reinforcement  of  the  dc- 
nii'.itarized  zone  area  if  possible. 

Ai:  of  these  things  have  occurred:  what 
was  not  anticipated  was  tiie  scope,  strength 
and  skill  of  the  attacks  surprise  they  ap- 
parently achieved  in  many  areas. 

Officers  asserted  ihit  the  widespread  at- 
tacks,  including   the  assault  on   the   United 
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S'lites  Embftssay  In  Saigon,  mast  have  rjeen 
:<>nif  planned  .ind  carefully  coordinated  .md 
were  deliberately  timed  to  violate  the  enemy  s 
own  truce  The  attacks  coincided  with  the 
hoiid.iy  merrymalclng  ,iiid  relaxation  always 
iissociated  wirh  Tet  In  s<ime  cuies  tlie  pop- 
ping of  fire  crackers  covered  the  sound  of 
enemy  guns  at  first 

The  South  Vietnamese,  while  not  com- 
pletely surprised,  had  their  guard  down,  al- 
though officers  In  Washington  spoke  last 
night  in  high  praise  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army's  rapid  reaction. 

The  over-all  strategy  of  the  enemy,  as  In- 
terpreted in  the  Pentagon,  is  aimed  primarily 
at  political  and  psychological  objectives  The 
terrorist  attacks  In  Saigon  and  elsewhere 
were  intended  as  "headllne-Krabbers.  "  as  one 
officer  put  It  "to  make  us  look  silly,"  and 
to  impress  United  Stales  and  South  Viet- 
namese public  opinion  with  the  enemy's 
strentjth 

Some  of  the  attacks  like  the  mortar  and 
rocket  barrages  against  United  States  air- 
fields, were  military  in  nature  but  many  like 
that  on  the  embassy,  were  against  non- 
military  objectives.  Presumably,  none  of 
them.  wlth.tJie  possible  exception  of  the  at- 
tacks agairwt  Banmethuot  Hue  and  Kontum 
were  envisaged  as  stistalned  efforts. 

The  "one-shot  '  efforts  Wf-re  launched  in 
most  cases  by  terrorist  or  sapper  units,  also 
called  "suicide  squads'"  and  special  action'" 
units,  and  were  covered  by  attacks  by  local 
guerrilla  units, 

L.ist  year  the  South  Vietnamese  police  and 
military  wiped  out  one  such  unit  consisting 
of  IJ  men  A  special  action  luilt  It  had  ac- 
counted for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  sabotage 
and  terrorist  acts  m  Saigon  from  1965  to 
1967 

LOSS    OF    FACE    IS    SEEN 

As  the  military  see  the  situation,  the  nucle- 
spread  VIetcong  attacks  resulted  m  a  loss  of 
face  for  the  Unlt«l  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  will  have  Intangible  political  and 
psychologrCiU  effects.  The  United  States 
casualties  were  not  great  but  the  South  Viet- 
namese lost  more  than  200  men. 

However,  the  costs  to  the  enemy  were  very 
high  one  estimate  last  night  was  J.OOO 
enemy,  killed  aid  captured-  and  most  of  his 
highly  trained  special  action  units  and  many 
local  guemUa  uiLits  are  believed  to  have  been 
wiped  out.  Further,  there  was  no  diversion  of 
allied  strength  from  the  Khesanh  region  and 
the  DMZ.  where  the  Marines  hiwl  already  been 
re-enforced  by  large  elements  of  the  first 
Cavalry  Division  i  Airmobile)  and  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops 

On  the  other  hand,  the  officers  warned  that 
the  enemy's  effort  Wiis  far  from  over  and 
they  believed  that  In  the  impending  fighting 
around  Khesanh  he  would  make  a  supreme 
drive  to  .achieve  another  Dienbienphu — the 
climactic  battle  that"  wiped  out  a  french 
force  of  15.000  men  in  1954.  and  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Prance  in  Indochina. 

Mogt  officers  In  Washington  are  said  to  be 
confident  that  the  enemy  cannot  re[}eat  such 
a  victory  against  American  forces  but  do  agree 
that  the  United  States  might  well  meet 
reverses  and  suffer  heavy  casualties.  And  it  is 
heavy  casualties  that  are  a  key  factor  m  the 
enemy's  attempt  to  influence  American  pub- 
lic opinion  and  to  undermine  the  will  power 
of  the  United  St  it>s  uid  South  Vietnam 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  VuiAinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  complete.s  its  business  today, 
it  stand  m  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Mr  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair*.  Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pie.si- 
dent.  I  suuK'est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viri;inia  Mr  Pre.si- 
deiu,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  (luonim  call  Be  le.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


STOKFLY  CAHMR-HAFL  AND  MAR- 
TIN LUTHER  KINO  TO  CONSIDER 
CAMPAIGN  COALITION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  .small  but  siyniMcaiit  news  item 
appeared  in  the  inside  pai^es  of  the 
WashiiiKton  Post  this  mornitiK.  It  said 
that  Martin  Luther  Kms  and  Stokfl.y 
Caimichael  would  mi ct  to  consider  com- 
bining forces  for  the  "civU  disobedience  ' 
pressure  campaii^n  on  Congress  planned 
here  m  April 

I  have  felt  all  along,  Mr  President, 
that  the  presence  of  Carmichael  in 
Wasliingt<jn  was  an  ill  omen  for  the  fu- 
ture. That  Kint;  would  consider  joining 
forces  with  the  man  wlio  advocates 
burnms;  America  down  tells  us  somethinij 
about  tne  civil  ritihts  apostle  of  non- 
violence," too.  I  tliink. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  Carmichael  Due  To  Meet 
Kint;.  ■  published  m  today's  Wajihincton 
Post,  be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Carmichael  Doe  To  Meet  King 

Atlanta.  February  1  — Dr  Martin  I.,uther 
King  Jr.  and  black  power  .idvocate  Stokely 
Carmichael  will  meet  in  Wiishington.  DC. 
next  week  to  discuss  Joining  forces  lor  Dr. 
King's  massive  civil  disobedience"  campaign 
m  the  Capital  in  .-Vpril. 

The  exact  date  and  place  of  the  Kmg- 
Carmlchael  meeting  has  not  been  set.  said 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Lafayette  the  former  field 
secret.iry  lor  the  student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordlnatmg  Conuiuf..- 


CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  been  quite 
active,  durint;  the  last  session  and  in  the 
preceding  Congress,  m  consideniiK  items 
which  are  commonly  called  consumer 
protection  items.  Sometimes  the  press  has 
asked.  "Why  all  of  this  i  ush  on  con- 
sumer items  at  this  time'?  Is  there  some 
signifiance  to  it"^" 

Of  course,  the  .significance  is  the  need 
for  the  legislation  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  for  years  been  very  active 
on  consumer  items.  In  195.3.  Congress 
passed  a  bill,  of  which  I  was  the  author, 
dealing  with  flammable  fabrics  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  remember  the 
Wool  Labeling  Act.  We  went  into  the 
matter  of  truth  in  fabrics,  which  deals 
with  clothing,  quite  thoroughly  We  have 
dealt  carefully  .vith  food  labeling,  and 
have  enacted  a  number  of  measures  to 
give  the  consumers  better  protection  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  products  they  buy 
ui  an  increasingly  complex  marketplace. 


So  the  committee  has  been  active  for 
a  long  tmie  m  this  field  Last  se.ssion  we 
considered  auto  safety;  two  sessions  ago. 
tire  safety  For  some  reason,  the  people 
in  the  communications  fields  who  di.scu.ss 
Lhe.se  matte's — jiress.  radio,  television, 
and  otherwise — have  paid  more  atten- 
tion t(j  the  committees  activities  m  this 
area  lately  than  they  u.sed  to.  when  we 
ha\e  considered  such  items  m  the  past 

I  do  not  recall  having  any  particular 
publication  of  the  Wool  Labeling  Act. 
the  Truth  m  F'abncs  .'\ct.  or  the  Fur 
Labeling  .Act  at  the  time. 

We  have  been  looking  at  this  matter 
for  a  long  tune 

I  must  admit  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  law  is  becoming  more  complex 
as  time  goes  on  and  as  our  economy  has 
expanded.  We  have  been  studying  con- 
sumer items  in  much  more  detail  tlian  in 
past  sessions.  The  concern  and  awareness 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  is  not  some 
Johnny-come- lately  matter. 

I  thought  that  I  wDuld  review  a  little 
bit  today  the  work  that  llie  committee  is 
doing  on  these  .so-ealled  consumer  iti'ins. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  three  .state  of  the 
Union  me.ssaL;es  has  mentioned  many  of 
these  items,  consumer  .safety  items  as 
well  as  consiuner  protection  items.  I 
thout'ht  that  I  would  at  this  time  review 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record  wtiat  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  doing  in 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distingmshed  Senator  from  Washington 
be  recogni/ed  out  of  order  for  an  addi- 
tional 20  minutes 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  con- 
sumer protection  is  not  out  of  order. 

I  understand  that  we  do  have  some 
business  pending,  but  I  thought  that  I 
might  at  this  time  discuss  the  condition 
existing  with  relation  to  some  of  these 
matters,  conditions  which  I  think  have 
continued  for  a  little  too  long  a  time. 

Climaxing  3  years  of  intensive  growth 
on  a  steadily  broadening  front.  1968  will 
signal  the  full  maturation  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  commitment  to 
consumer  democracy. 
•  During  these  past  several  years,  the 
committee  patterned  and  shaped  con- 
sumer legislation  in  areas  as  diverse  as 
the  safe  design  and  construction  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  letarded  tlammability  of 
textile  products,  the  safe  construction 
and  operation  of  natural  gas  iiipelines, 
the  elimination  of  poisonous  and  explo- 
sive household  chemicals  and  of  dan- 
gerous toys,  the  cautionarj*  warning  of 
the  .severe  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking, 
and  the  clear  and  comprehensible  label- 
ing and  packaging  of  consumer  i)roducts. 
This  was  known  as  the  Truth  in  Pack- 
aging Act. 

I  i)ay  tribute  at  this  time  to  the  dis- 
tiimuislied  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  and  to  all 
other  members  of  the  minority  who  have 
joined  in  the.se  efforts. 

During  the  course  of  these  efTorts,  the 
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role  of  the  committee  has  evolved  from 
one  primarily  of  responding  to  executive 
jiroposals  to  one  of  generating  and  ini- 
tiating new  i)rograms  internally.  This 
evolution  has  been  accompanied,  more- 
over, by  a  parallel  growth  in  the  I'ange 
and  'ool-^ness  of  the  proposals  developed 
.mrl  proposed  by  an  administration  which 
lully  shares  our  own  sense  of  unfulfilled 
obligation  to  the  American  consumer. 

Thus.  la.st  year,  in  transforming  the 
shr.U'ly  limited  terms  of  the  original 
Fiaivanable  Fabrics  Act  into  a  compre- 
lii-n.-ive  omnibus  textile  products  safety 
measure  throuth  the  F^lammable  Fabrics 
Act  Amendments  of  1967.  and  in  develop- 
ing a  ne-.v  regulatuiy  framework  to  as- 
sure minimum  safety  standards  in  the 
construction,  performance,  ano  operation 
of  natural  gas  pipelines  through  the  nat- 
ural !:as  ))ine!ine  safety  bill,  we  added 
solid  building  blocks  to  the  foundation.s 
of  con.-umer  protection  laid  in  the  Motor 
Vehicle  and  Traffic  Safety  Act  and  the 
Child  Pi"otection  Act  enacted  in  1966. 

In  a  .sei)arate  but  related  measiu'e,  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act.  the  com- 
mittee sought  10  make  ixissible  a  long- 
range  prot^ram  of  comprehensive  fire  re- 
.search  and  jnlot  safety  i^rograms  to  seek 
out  ways  to  heighten  our  effectiveness  in 
protecting  against  fi.e-inflicted  deaths, 
injury  and  damage  to  j^roperty.  And  in 
providing  legislative  authorit;  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  .Safety,  we  sought  to  secure  a 
coherent,  comprehensive  review  of.  first, 
the  extent  to  which  the  unsafe  design  or 
construction  of  hou.seholu  products  coii- 
stitutes  a  siaiiificant  public  health  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  today,  and  sec- 
ond, the  adequacy  of  existing  safeguards 
against  the  sa'e  of  hazardous  household 
))roducts. 

In  addition  to  comtJictin.;;  action  on 
these  landmark  measures — of  ■^viiich  only 
the  gas  pipeline  safety  and  the  fire  re- 
.•^earch  and  safety  oilLs  await  House  ac- 
tion—we completed  the  initial  phases 
of  .several  additional  significant  pieces  of 
proposed  con.sumer  legislation,  as  dis- 
cussed bcl'i'.'  .  in";-jdinT  'e:',islation  au- 
thorizing the  Public  Health  Service  to  set 
maximum  radiatio!!  emission  standai'ds 
for  electrical  appliances  and  medical  de- 
vices, legislation  to  upgrade  and 
streirgthen  the  quality  of  Federal  fish  in- 
spection programs,  the  proposed  Power 
Reliability  Act  designed  to  forestall  ma- 
.ior  electric  power  blackouts,  and  legisla- 
tion to  prom.ote  the  development  of  less 
hazardous  cigarettes.  I  emphasize  "less 
hazardous  cigarettes." 

In  exercising  its  uvcrs'ght  responsibil- 
ities, the  com.miltec  :ept  close  watch 
over  the  development  of  regulations  im- 
plementing the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
beling Act.  and  it  held  intensive  inquiry 
into  the  vicor  and  eiTectiveness  with 
which  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  and 
Traffic  Safety  Act  has  been  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
These  oversight  activities  will  continue 
unabated. 

Finally,  the  committee  laid  the 
grouiidwork  in  1967  for  major  commit- 
tee pro.jects  in  the  coming  session.  These 
w"ill  include  consideration  of  fundamen- 
tal automobile  insurance  reform;  im- 
proving the  disclosure  of  terms  and  the 
performance  of  guarantees  and  warran- 


ties; relief  from  high  pressure  door-to- 
door  sales  techniques,  home  improve- 
ment frauds,  and  certain  arbitrary  and 
deceptive  practices  of  household  moveis. 
The  committee  will  also  probe  the  fair- 
ness and  adequacy  of  voluntary  commer- 
cial standards,  particularly  those  affect- 
ing coirsumer  goods,  and  the  role  of 
unjust  commercial  practices  in  the  urban 
ghettos  as  a  .source  of  inciil  and  .social 
unrest. 

These  events  have  laid  the  loundation 
for  prospective  committee  action  in  the 
following  major  consumer  projects: 

AfTOMODILE    INSfUXNTE 

The  American  system  of  conii^ensatiria 
automobile  accident  victinis.  b'uili  upon 
the  ancient  foundation  of  common  law 
tort  liability,  is.  by  common  consensus, 
grossly  inadequate  in  an  age  dominated 
by  the  automobile,  its  blessinas  and  its 
social  costs.  And  the  automobile  insur- 
ance indu.stry  superinijDosed  upon  this 
archaic  legal  framework  i-,.  by  tlie  ad- 
mission of  its  own  lending  members,  a  be- 
leaguered indu.stry.  Discriminatory  and 
sharp  underwriting  practices  appear  to 
exist  to  a  significant  degree.  Tbese  in- 
clude arbitrary  cancellations  and  fail- 
ures to  I'enew,  geographical,  racial  and 
economic  blackouts  in  coverage,  discrim- 
inatory premium  rates,  and  unfair  and 
inadequate  claims  settlement  ijractices. 

According  to  published  lejMrts,  of 
about  $4.5  billion  a  year  paid  by  Ameri- 
cans for  automobile  bodily  injury  liabil- 
ity insurance,  less  than  half  that  amount 
is  returned  in  net  benefits  \)d.id  to  only 
some  of  those  injured — for  ex.^mple.  only 
37  percent  of  Alichiaan's  trafiic  victims 
in  1958.  Yet  premium  rates  rise  inex- 
orably. New  and  imaginative  ppproachc-s 
can  5:urely  introduce  a  greater  efficiency 
into  the  system,  thus  reducing  tlie  con- 
sumer's cost  of  protection  rnd  increasing 
the  iiroportion  of  the  injured  vlio  leceive 
just  and  equitable  benefits. 

On  December  14.  1967.  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129.  which 
v.'ould  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  cooperate  with  oth^r  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  the  automobile  insurance  industry 
and  the  existing  compensation  system 
for  m.otor  vehicle  accident  losses.  The 
report,  to  be  filed  with  the  Congress 
within  18  months  of  enactment  of  the 
re':olution,  would  provide  the  basis  for 
voluntary  refonns  and  possible  legisla- 
tive action  in  the  next  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message,  endorsed  such  a  study. 

A  preliminary  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  submitted  early  in  this  ses- 
sion, outlining  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
study  and  investigation.  Committee 
hearings  to  identify  problein  areas  and 
determine  the  precise  dimensions  of  the 
investigation  will  be  scheduled  shortly 
thereafter. 

ELECTRIC    POWER    P.ELI.\BILIrT 

One  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
before  the  90th  Congress  is  the  i^roijosed 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  S.  1934. 
This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  at  the  President's 
request,  to  insure  that  major  power 
blackouts,  such  as  that  which  darkened 


the  Northeast  in  November  1965  can  be 
eliminated  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  bare 
minimum  in  the  future.  Yet  as  the  size 
of  our  electrical  systems  continues  to 
grow  through  high  voltage  interconnec- 
tions, the  possibility  of  massive  failures 
civtr  wide  areas  increases  at  the  same 
time  that  the  number  of  these  and 
sniaHcr  jjower  disturbances  is  dramati- 
call;.'  reduced.  Ne'.erthele.';;..  .since  the 
major  Northea.st  failure  of  1965,  there 
have  been  26  blackouts  extensive  eiiougii 
to  be  classified  as  "major"  jjower  failures 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Many 
exneris  agree  that  this  relatively  high 
number  of  failures  can  be  leduced  sub- 
staiitially.  And  all  agree  that  it  is  ex- 
lioniei.  imi3>  itant  ihat  we  try  to  i-educe 
them,  for  such  blackouts  can  cause  con- 
.sif'.erable  ecoiiomic  loss  to  industries  lo- 
cated within  liie  blackout  area  and 
could,  under  certain  ea.sily  foreseeable 
tiicuin^tances.  lead  to  disaster. 

Unaer  the  I'o'vver  Commission's  jjro- 
pasai.  a  ;.ystem  of  regional  councils 
".vould  be  created  to  coordinate  the  i;laii- 
nins  of  bulk  power  facilities  by  all  utili- 
ties— i-'rivate.  jjublic.  and  Federal — witli- 
in  each  designated  region.  The  councils 
would  develop  regional  jjlans  which 
would  then  be  reviewed  by  tlic  FPC  to 
determine  '.vhether  they  conform  with 
the  broad  objectives  outlined  in  the  pct. 
Tl'iC  bill  i^rovides  that  all  utilities  partici- 
pating in  an  FPC-api^roved  I'cgional  jjlan 
v'ould  be  exempt  from  private  antitru.st 
fictions.  In  other  words,  they  would  liave 
10  correlate  and  ioiir  together  in  many 
ways.  In  addition,  it  would  cslablisli  t^ro- 
ceduris  fjr  FPC  certification  of  EHV 
lines,  ^vhich  v.'ould  jirovide  an  opportu- 
nity for  public  notice  and  hearings  !.>rior 
to  filial  approval  of  a  -iropospd  EHV  liiie 
routing. 

The  committee  also  l:as  before  it  sev- 
eral .--iddit'onal  bills  lelating  to  the  con- 
.■^truction  of  EHV  lines;  the  study  of  sei"i- 
cus  power  failures;  and  the  conferriiig. 
under  specified  conditions,  of  antitru.st 
immunity  upon  utilities  which  are  coop- 
( rating  in  the  planning  and  operation  of 
electrical  systems.  We  i)lan  to  consider 
these  iiroposals  in  conjunction  -A'ith  the 
power  reliability  legislation. 

During  preliminary  liearings  on  S. 
1934.  ihe  committee  has  become  increas- 
ingly .iware  that  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  reliability  ;u"oblem  varies  greatly 
from  region  to  region  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  what 
might  be  true  in  the  Pacific  Northw"cst 
might  not  apply  to  the  Northeast  or  the 
Middle  East  area.  It  was  this  realization 
that  led  the  committee  to  plan  a  series 
of  regional  hearings  so  that  we  could 
better  understand  the  regional  as  well  as 
the  r.ational  implications  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  such  hearing  was  held  in 
Seattle.  Wash.,  on  December  20  and  21. 
S'.:bsccucnt  field  herrings  will  be  con- 
ducted during  the  next  few  months. 

I  At  this  point  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.  < 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  t'le 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  request  has  coir.e  to 
me  from  the  electrical  power  interests 
of  Ohio  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
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ii\  tlie  Ohio  area  on  this  very  important 
bill  There  is  no  expression  of  objection 
'.o  thp  bil! 

Mr  MAGNUSON  No  We  seek  modi- 
fications and  ideas. 

I  say  tj  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
clrctnca;  power  reliability  is  not 
achieved  simply  bv  passuiH  a  law  There 
must  be  the  complete  cooperation  of  all 
the  utilities  involved — private  and  pub- 
lic 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  ;s  what  has  been 
itidicated  to  me 

This  morninu  I  >ent  a  note  to  one  of 
the  staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  askinf;  him  to  explore  the 
situation  because  I  believe  that  the  elec- 
trical power  suppliers  m  Ohio  want  to 
cooperate  .ind  work  out  a  system  which 
would  pre\ent  future  breakdowns  of 
broad  areas  m  the   supply  of  power 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator ;s  aware  of  the  situation 

I  held  a  hearlim  in  Seattle  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  which  involved  the  Pacific  North- 
west We  hRve  a  little  different  situation 
there  We  have  the  Bonneville  distribu- 
tion^  system,  which  involves  everyone 
However,  in  the  Senators  area  and  m 
the  Northeast,  the  situation  is  a  little 
different  I  found  a  '.;reat  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  utilities  in  wantinc;  to 
do  sjinethine  about  this  matter,  and  we 
want  to  ;oin  them  and  to  be  he'.pful 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  my 
committee,  will  find  the  time  to  conduct 
at  least  2  or  3  days  of  these  important 
heanntis  ni  that  area. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  contemplate  dolus 
so. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  It  Is  not  the  desire 
of  tlie.se  industries  to  do  this.  They  want 
to  have  the  be.U  equipment  possible.  But. 
occasionally  these  problems  are  caused 
by  mi.stakes  or  lack  of  technological 
planning. 

riADIATION    HAZARDS 

One  of  the  marvels  of  modern  tech- 
noloctical  progress  is  the  wizardry  per- 
formed by  high-powered  electronic 
equipment  with  their  high  voltage 
vacuum  tubes  which  have  made  possible 
a  whole  new  variety  of  industrial  and 
household  products  ranging  from  radar 
ransjes  powerful  enouL;h  to  broil  a  steak 
m  seconds,  to  laser  beams  that  pierce 
diamonds  for  bearings,  to  color  televi- 
sion. Related  to  these  are  the  machines 
that  produce  X-rays  for  industry,  medi- 
cine and  dentistry,  particularly  the  flu- 
oroscopes  and  other  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  X-ray  devices.  But.  as  with 
other  blessings  of  modejn  technology, 
our  appreciation  of  the  potential  hazards 
of  electronic  and  X-ray  equipment  has 
lai::;ed  behind  our  fascination  with  their 
benefits.  Belatedly,  the  public  has 
■ic'iu'.red  a  iirowmg  awareness  that  it 
may  be  exposed  to  excessive  radiations 
f'.om  improperly  designed  or  constructed 
electronic  equipment. 

Late  in  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
C'tigress.  the  committee  held  3  days  of 
hearings  on  S  2067,  the  proposed  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1967.  introduced  by  Senator  B.artlett. 
The  hearings  produced  substantial  evi- 
dence that  legislation  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  unnecessary  expo- 
sure  to  ionizing   and   other  potentially 


lianiiful  radiations  fiom  r'.ectiunic  i)rod- 
ucts  In  particular,  the  committee  notes 
testimony  that  shows  unnecessary  public 
expasure  to  the  public  from  iworly  de- 
.--igned  or  oix-rated  X-ray  equipment  of 
s  >me  physicians  and  dentists 

The  product  may  be  good  but  .some- 
times the  physician  or  the  dentist  may 
not  be  trained  properly  to  operate  it 

The  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Dental  Association  are 
wlioiehcai  tedly  tiying  to  woik  out  this 
matter. 

Recently  the  American  Dental  Associ- 
ation Itself  has  cautioned  against  the 
I  )Utine,  noncritical  use  of  X-rays  by 
dentists,  a  striking  recognition  of  the 
growing  leallzatlon  of  the  potential  haz- 
ai  ds  of  excessive  radiation. 

I  might  mention  that  I  have  been  in 
the  olBce  of  a  dentist  all  morning.  He 
put  some  substance  on  each  .side  of  my 
jaw  He  claims  he  knows  how  to  operate 
t;ie  equipment.  He  is  a  good  dentist. 
However,  in  other  places  there  are  people 
who  do  not  know  how  to  operate  the 
equipment  properly 

The  two  profe.sslonal  organizations  to 
which  I  tiave  lefeircd  have  suggested  to 
all  of  then  members  that  they  should 
consider  taking  another  course  in  the 
operation  of  these  new  and  fascinating 
devices  that  arc  going  to  give  us  better 
iiealih  in  the  future  m  connection  with 
dental  care. 

Ml .  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  that 
within  the  la.st  several  days  there  liave 
bcpn  articles  In  the  new.spapers  indicat- 
ing that  leaders  of  the  dental  as.socia- 
tions  have  dL^cussed  this  subject? 

Ml  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect They  are  trying  to  insure  that  all 
members  today— and  that  would  be 
about  08  percent — know  how  to  u-^e  these 
new  and  modern  devices  which  are  going 
to  be  good  for  the  health  of  the  i)eop;e 
in  this  country.  The  American  Medical 
As.sociation  is  making  the  same  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  problem  and  they  are 
awaic  that  attention  must  be  given  to 
it  because  the  rays  do  destroy  health  un- 
less the  application  of  the  rays  are 
guarded  scientifically  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  shall  not  go  into  detail;  but.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  there  are  also  many  side 
effects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unaiumoiLs  consent  that 
the  Senator  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  orde:ed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
discovery  last  spring  that  certam  color 
television  sets  contained  a  part  that 
emitted  X-ray.s  far  in  excess  of  present 
professional  standards  for  radiation  con- 
trol illustrates  both  the  kind  of  radiation 
hazards  that  may  be  introduced  into  our 
households  and  the  fact  that  no  Federal 
regulatory  standards  exist  whicfi  would 
have  prevented  the  sale  of  these  sets  in 


interstate  coir.merce  Other  testimony 
clearly  demonstrated  that  many  new 
elf^ctronic  products  may  emit  radiations 
which  can  produce  adverse  biolosical  ef- 
fects in  humans  And  these  radiations 
include,  in  addition  to  the  familiar  X- 
rays,  .'uch  other  radiations  as  micro- 
waves and  laser  beams 

State  statutes  and  State  radiation  con- 
trol orpani;ations  today  furni.sh  the  only 
I'lotectlon  and  safe'-uarris  against  u.se 
of  equipment  that  may  cause  occu'mi- 
tional  or  personal  exr)osure  to  radiatinn 
thnl  exceeds  profer-^ionally  recngni/e.i 
txposure  cuides— assuminc  that  such 
guides  exist  in  all  cases,  which  they  do 
not  Moreover,  the  limited  funding  nnd 
poor  quality  of  enf(  rcement  of  State  pro- 
grams  furnish  little  Mibstantial  protec- 
tion aeainst  the  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  sub.sequent  use  of  poten- 
tiallv  danc-crous  equ  liment. 

The  bill  before  the  committer  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program,  with  inputs  from 
.scientific,  professional,  industrial,  and 
other  ixidiis,  to  pr  'tf  ct  the  public  acain:  t 
the  future  sale  of  [..oorlv  riosi"ned  eqirp- 
ment  tliat  can  cau.se  undesirable  radia- 
tion exposure  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  set  standards  for  radiation 
control  that  would  apply  to  electronic 
products  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
would  al.so  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  and  sponsor  the  research  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  .soimd  basis  for  .>-nch 
standards.  In  doim  these  thin'is.  .S.  20G7 
reflcct.s  President  Johnson's  recom- 
mendation in  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  me.ssace  for  lecislation  to  con- 
trol hazardous  radiation. 

The  conimittee  hopes  to  conclude  its 
hearings  and  report  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

FISH    INSPFCTIO.V 

We  ju.^t  finished  a  controversy  in  con- 
nection with  meat  inspection,  as  the 
.Senator  from  West  Virginia  well  remem- 
bers. Fish  is  a  bia  commodity  for  the 
housewife  in  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve that  Americans  do  not  cat  enou-'h 
fish.  It  is  a  i)eri.-h?.blc  commodity  and  it 
has  to  be  handled  carefully. 

Last  July  the  committee  held  2  days 
of  hearin.Ets  on  the  proposed  Fishery 
Products  Pi-otection  Act  of  1967,  S.  1472. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  under  whose  Department 
comes  the  Bureau  cf  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, over  a  3-year  period,  to  conduct 
a  survey  "of  the  methods,  practices,  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  establish- 
ments and  ves.sels  of  the  United  States 
processing  fish  and  fishery  jiroducts." 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  developed 
by  this  survey,  to  issue  regulations 
which  v,ould  establish  such  sanitary 
standards  and  practices  for  these  estab- 
lishments and  ves.sels  as  he  finds  are 
necesary  to  insure  that  fishery  products 
will  be  wholesome,  tmadulterated,  and  of 
good  quality. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  the  ad- 
ministration questioned  the  need  for  such 
legislation,  since  the  Food  and  Drug  .Ad- 
ministration has  had  a  limited  fish  in- 
spection program  for  many  years.  Cer- 
tain witnesses  did  point  out.  however, 
that  an  excei)tionally  large  proportion  of 
many  fishery  products  offered  to  the  con- 
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-uming  public  are  of  inferior  quality,  and 
other  statements  were  produced  indlcat- 
ng  that  the  .sanitary  jsractices  observed 
ui  segments  of  the  indu.stry  were  far 
from  adequate  to  m.sure  the  v.holesomc- 
aess  of  the  product. 

In  addition,  con.siderable  coriioversy 
exists  in  the  lish  industry  as  to  the 
jjroper  agency  rei)osit*ry  lor  this  fish  in- 
spection. Canncrs.  who  have  long  dealt 
with  the  Food  and  Drua  Administration, 
feel  that  this  agency  should  have  juri.-,- 
diction.  while  the  fresh  fish  industry  and 
fresh  fi.sh  processors  feel  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  cannot  be 
excluded  from  a  in-omhient  role  in  this 
activity.  This  is  a  inatl.-r  tiie  committee 
will  have  to  decide. 

Since  the  ncaiings.  there  l-.as  been  in- 
creasing interest  in  this  sub.iecl.  and  the 
President  has  now  indicated  that  he  '.vill 
request  an  expaiuied  fish  in::iH>ction  ;:ro- 
gram.  f  expect  tliat  proposal  to  be  here 
next  week.  We  be  =  .eve  that  the  hearines 
will  be  concluded  nnd  lurther  i^ction  in 
this  area  can  ccrtainlv  be  exiicctcd  dur- 
ing the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

IIOMF:    I-MPROVlMf.NT    IP«.ri>S 

Next,  a  matter  of  t'mely  lin..ortance 
to  all  Amer.cnn.s — home  improvement 
frauds.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  letters  Senators  havp  teen  re- 
ceiving en  this  matt-'r  but  the  committee 
has  received  nlentv.  The  Senato'-  iicm 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  ByktI.  who  plays 
such  a  ijrominent  role  hi  the  ..fairs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  lias  a  prcttv 
good  idea,  I  am  sure,  of  what  has  1  cen 
happening  in  that  field.  S'-ores  of  frauds 
have  been  uncovered.  Th.r.t  is  true  n.ot 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  ."•ii-o 
all  over  the  United  StP.tes. 

Th.e  home  improvement  l-idustry  in 
the  United  States  nov.-  .^ervcs  a  ;15  bil- 
lion annual  market  Tiie  services  it  i;cr- 
forms  and  the  lew  m.'^teiials  r  nd  tech- 
niques it  has  infoduccd  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  material  v.-cll-being  of 
miilions  cf  Amenc.-.n  families.  But  the 
industry  s  pcrformar.ee  r:Md  reputation — 
that  is.  the  good  ones.  Ivt  us  put  'x  that 
v.ay,  and  the  reliable  ones — have  been 
scarred  'oy  the  predatorv  tixctics  of  un- 
scrupulcus  fringe  operators.  I  sunrgest 
that  the  rehable  ones  nie  100  iiercent  in 
cooperation  vith  us.  For  the  past  decade, 
liome  imi^rc'.err.cnt  frr.uds  ira'.e  been  the 
.subject  ff  !nor?  comolaiiits  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  ihan  ary  other  wyq  ci 
business  cnterpiise.  I  think  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  liome  imnro-  ement 
frai>ds  have  been  subject  to  more  com- 
plaints to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion than  rny  other,  I  think  it  i.s  four 
ti:nes  as  much.  Home  imnrovcment  mal- 
pract-ces  alone  accouirt  lor  :n  cii'm.Tted 
consumer  loss  oi  i.cm  .^500  rnillio'i  to 
SI  billion  yearly. 

.\cccrdin';  to  a  recent  I'tport  ;.cni  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  com- 
nrirtee.  larae  and  small  confr.ctors.  prod- 
uct 'ui"!pliers.  aird  nnar.cial  institulions 
are  all  involved,  to  some  detrr.o — in  some 
areas,  and  I  do  not  say  that  "his  .s  a 
rule,  it  may  be  the  exception — ia  home 
imijrovement  deception.  .Altrou' ii  f-^'e 
poor  are  easy  prey  and  frequent  victims 
of  h.ome  improvement  rackets,  rio  nre  i; 
immune  from  such  \ictimization. 

The  products  and  .'■ervicts  tiitse  un- 
scrupulous sellers  offer  are  numerous — 


sidin:4.  storm  doors  and  v.indows.  loofi: 'ti. 
wall-to-v.all  carpeting,  central  vacuum 
cleaning  systems,  intercoms,  fire  alarm 
systems,  awnings,  gutters,  chimney  re- 
liairs.  furnace  repairs,  driveway  lepairs. 
among  otheis.  And  maiiv  of  these  liome 
improvement  ':ales  arc  made  through 
outright  deception,  lictaious  and  inflated 
prlchig.  bait  and  switch  tact'.cs.  Louus 
contests,  fictitious  ban-ains.  misnrpre- 
.■■•fntations  of  t:uarantces  and  j  rouuct 
quality,  referral  .'clhn!!,  scare  t:ict:c-.  and 
many  others. 

I  !  au.se  hcie  to  si.^gest  that  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  li.'^ten  to  a  i.^dio  st.Uiou  in 
."  S'iven  metronolitan  luea  oti  a  !-.i'>'en 
I'nv  to  knew  vhat  loos  v.>n. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  'vili  the 
Senator   trrni   Wr,,shin."ton   yield    lor   a 

(lUCslion  ? 

"Ir.  MAG.^rUSON.  I  do  not  mean  the 

;;n^":  a';c;(s,  out  .malier  ones:  '■.ecause 
we  (.ct'ld  not  jjossibly  .xani.rc  i\ll  the 
r.v. '^'I't.Mn^  that  comes  r.\. 

Tlir  PRESIDING  O?  1 ICER.  The  lime 
01'  f'-O  Ser.ilor  ircin  V.'r.shin.iton  hias  ex- 
>"ii  :'J. 

M".  EYHD  (,f  Vvest  ''i.--inir'..  Mr.  P:  c-s- 
ident.  I  note  that  no  other  Senator  de- 
.'-ir~s  ecouiiitlijn  m  connection  wilh  the 
':aosf;Ction  of  routine  niorniriu  business. 
1  i-.c  Ser.inor  from  Washington  i.i  making 
.'.  \ciy  i;iii;oi'tant,  Inforrnativo,  and  most 
inre;r.-.ti/;g  statement,  and  I  therefore 
:  .-'c  -oianirnous  con.scnt  that  lie  be  al- 
Ijtltd  net  to  exceed  v\\  ariditio'  a".  JO 
ini!-.-.ite<-. 

Tlrj  PRESIDING  Or-'ICFR.  '.ViUiOUt 
obi  'Ction.  it  is  ^o  oideied. 

.>.  /.  :  lAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
T  Mn  i-ap'py  ^o  yield  now  to  the  Seneior 
.,  :■!'". ',  >]'i:o. 

Mr.  LAU3CIIS.  In  the  early  1930"s. 
'.•hen  I  .\as  a  judsze  on  the  courts  in 
Cleveland,  actions  v.ere  brought  before 
me  against  Jiomeov.'ncis  .\i;o  Jiad  ;  ur- 
cliased  fuinaces  and  oth.er  tvoes  of  serv- 
ices, 'ihc  situation  frequently  cropped  un 
ivhere  the  contractor  who  had  sup- 
posedly committed  a  fraud  or  a  wrong 
took  a  promissory  note  aiui  tlicn  .old  it 
to  a  finance  company. 

Mr.  M-.GXUSON.  Tim  .Sonotor  1=  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  I.AU3CIIE.  Tire  l.nancc  ccmnany 
wouid  then  come  in  and  say.  '•V,''e  bourrht 
the  note  We  are  innocent  iiolders  v.ith- 
out  notice  of  any  fraud  lia'-m':  been  com- 
■nittod." 

My  question  is:  Is  that  ,.r^ct:ce  ;:rr.^- 
ent.  .=  0  far  as  the  Senator  from  V/arh- 
ineton  knows,  in  these  instances  because 
Ire  -r.-is  inentioned  finnr.ce  coni;)anies? 

:.:r.  :.L'.GKU.SON.  Thiere  ;.;  \'0  ques- 
l.m  ::bout  it.  They  plead,  as  the  distin- 
■-uLshed  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  as  a 
kood  la-vyer.  third-oarty  innocence,  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Then 
tnev  '10  ahead  and  collect  on  lire  notes, 
sucn  ..s  '""0  i':av3  been  reading  about  in 
t'.:e  V/pshingt-n  r'apers. 

Mr.  Lx\U.5CHE.  Tliat  was  the  nracfce 
la  the  1930's  and  obviously  it  is  .still  the 
p.?ct'.?e  tod.ov. 

Mr.  MAGNU.-OX    Yis. 

Mr.  ^.-AUSCIiE.  So  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  v-.Tong  =^ell  the  promissory  note 
and  the  buyer  cf  that  promissory 
i^ote  shuts  his  eyes,  closes  Iris  ears,  and 
pretends  he  knov/s  notliinc  about  vhat 
the  perpetrator  of  the  wrong  did. 


Mr.  MAGXUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  buyer  usually 
buys  ih(.'se  notes  day  after  day.  and  llien 
has  the  audacity  to  .-ay.  "I  ne-ither  .-aw, 
nor  heard,  nor  had  tniy  knov'edge  of  the 
fact  thnt  the  seller  of  the  note  to  me  was 
m  the  i>abit  of  jjracticing  fraud." 

Mr.  M.\GNUSON.  I  :.u.spect  let  me  '-ay 
to  my  rood  frir-rid  from  Oliio.  that  we  will 
liave  plenty  of  testimony  on  this  pha.se  of 
the   liome   improvements   fraud   matter. 

Although  the  \  TC  has  maintained  a 
finall  enlorccment  jn'ograni  against  nn- 
!)iovement  frauds,  unfair  practices  In  the 
home  iinprovcment  field  are  now  so  seri- 
ous and  widespread  that,  on  behali  of 
myself.  Senator  Uartke.  Senator  H.\rt. 
I'ud  Senator  Bhewster — .^nd.  I  am  sure, 
the  agreement  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  he  vi'l  be  a  consponsor  T  liave  m- 
treduced  a  .ioint  resolution  'S,J.  Res. 
130'  to  create  a  special  FTC  ta.sk  force 
devoted  to  roolin.;  .,nt  nome  impro\e- 
inent  irauds. 

The  resolution  diieets  inr  J  TC-  ,:  .in 
beciuse  we  do  n.ot  want  to  be  unfair 
about  this— to  make  a  l-.vcfr  inves- 
i:i'ation  into  deceptive  practices  in  the 
h.onie  improvement  i.~idusti'y.  includir;;;  a 
detailed  ::tudy  of  the  relation.ship  be- 
tween racketeers,  fi.naijce  comi^anics  nnd 
Ijroduct  .'up^pliers.  The  icsrilution  also  di- 
rects the  FTC  simultr'neously  to  ex- 
pand and  inten-.,ify  its  enforcement  ac- 
tivity in  home  improvements,  t^o  enable 
the  Ccmmi.ssion  to  perform  ihis  mas.sive 
cr^ck  down  the  resolution  would  have  to 
ruthoiize  the  appropriation  of  a  certain 
amount  for  the  next  3  years. 

Additionally,  to  allow  I'lC  I'TC  to  >ialt 
deceptive  home  improvement  .-wir<dles 
(iuickly  before  the  perpetratcrs  can  mil'; 
their  scheme  diy  by  delayin.g  final  order, 
the  resolution  v.-ould  peimit  the  FTC  to 
--eek  from  an  appropriate  court,  when  it 
is  in  the  public  Interest,  a  preliminary  in- 
.ninction  again.st  the  alleged  offendei-. 

Tn  view  of  the  dimensions  of  the  jjrob- 
1  in  and  its  consequences,  rdriition.^l 
mar. power  and  legal  powers  to  curb  hcjine 
improvement  rackets  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  committee's  program  to  pro- 
tect consumers.  Hearinas  on  the  resolu- 
tion vx-ill  be  scheduled  c;-.rly  in  the  year. 

FTC  ACT  ANTIFR.ITJD  AMENDMENTS 

Ahhough  rraud::lent  practices  in  the 
h.ome  iinprovr.rcnt  field  api'.ie?;r  to  be  «p- 
•.  ioaciiint:  epidemic  :-roport!ons.  '.•.'e 
.-ii  ;uld  not  ininh-ni.'e  the  impact  of  such 
■.ledatory  and  deceptive  j/rnctlces  in 
ot/jcr  lines  ol  commeroe.  "I'ire  Federal 
ri.r.e  Commission  lias  i;cen  riOioiiously 
ill  equipped  \'j  take  .-pcedy  end  forceful 
action  acain.ot  the  inventiv3  army  of  fly- 
lv.--]n'ht  operators  v,-ho  prey  upon  the 
t;ublic  witii  schemes  as  ext.'^nsive  and 
divei'se  r-s  the  wit  of  the  confidence  intin. 
r betted  by  modern  tools  of  communica- 
t-on  and  persuasion,  can  device.  The 
Commission  has  lone  souuht  additional 
iiowe-rs  to  cope  v.-itii  such  iJiactices: 
specifically,  the  jjovrer  to  obtain  pre- 
liminary injunctions  and  to  impose  fines 
for  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  com- 
mitted vrith  the  intent  to  deceive  or 
dciraud. 

In  addition,  the  Commi;-.-ion  has  on 
occasion  been  severely  Irampered  in  its 
deceptive  practice:;  work  by  th.e  restricted 
interpretation  of  its  basic  mandate  which 
docs  not  permit  it  to  police  deceptive  acts 
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and  practices  which  clearly  affect  inter- 
state commerce  There  is  substantial 
support  for  le^iislation  to  expand  it.s 
jur:sdiction  to  the  extent  permissible 
under  Federal  law. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
me.'^sa-e,  called  fur  additional  jwwers  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  ihe  FTC  to  protect 
con.sumers.  We  anticipate  that  his  recom- 
mendations will  be  similar  to  those  .>utj- 
uested  above.  Wc  will  Eiive  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the.'.e  proposals,  for  they 
certainly  should  be  an  inteijral  part  of 
any  meanuiL'ful  consumer  protection 
P 10^' ram. 

Di  lOR-TO-DoriR    .SALES 

Every  year  un.scmpulous  salesmen  de- 
fraud the  public  of  hundreds  of  million.? 
of  dollars — more  it  is  estimated  than  Is 
lost  throu-'h  robbery  embezzlement,  and 
forgery  combined  The  committee  has  ac- 
quired substantial  evidence  that  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  this  deceptive 
selliniT  is  carried  on  by  door-to-door 
salesmen  who  employ  such  .schemes  as 
bait  arlverM^mg.  fictitious  pricins;.  chain 
referral  se!lin'-r,  decentive  "i-'ivcaways," 
and  simple  scare  and  hiL'h-pressure  tac- 
tics The  evidence  is  persuasive  that 
thousands  perhaps  millions  of  persons 
subjected  to  such  practices  in  their  own 
homes,  siirn  contracts  fur  unwanted  and 
urneeded  merchandise. 

Not  infrequently,  the  victimized  real- 
ize almost  immediately— or  .sometimes 
the  next  mornin?— that  they  have  been 
cheated  or  lured  into  making  an  un- 
wanted purchase  at  an  inflated  price, 
but  they  are  unable  to  do  anvthin;,'  about 
It. 

I  siuess  this  takes  place  after  the  hus- 
band comes  home  and  asks,  '  Darling. 
what  did  you  do  today''"  And  the  wife 
.■iays  -Oh.  the  nicest  man  showed  up 
today  and  I  sisned  this  contract  "  Then 
they  take  a  look  at  it  Con.sequently.  the 
buyer  may  become  hopelessly  saddled 
with  Ions-term  debts  and  sub.iect.ed  to 
the  thinly  distru.sed  threat  of  debt  col- 
lection proceedlnsrs  if  h^  defaults — gar- 
nishment is  one  example 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  Rive 
consumers  some  recourse  from  high  pres- 
sure, deceitful  sales  practices.  Senator 
Bt^ewster  and  I,  in  April  1967.  intro- 
duced S.  1599.  the  proposed  Door-to- 
Door  Sales  Act."  The  bill  calls  for  a 
■cooling  off"  period  durum  which  the 
buyer  can  rescind  a  sale  or  sales  con- 
tract "which  is  entered  into  at  a  place 
other  than  the  place  of  business  of  the 
seller."  The  buyer  mu*t  .^imply  notify 
the  selJejr  of  his  intention  to  rescind  by 
mail  prior  to  midnight  of  the  following 
business  dav 

Someone  has  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  make  that  48  hours  or  lonaer.  Oddly 
enough.  In  Great  Britain  a  slip  is  pro- 
vided, and  if  the  purchaser  thinks  he  did 
the  wrong  thing,  he  can  tear  otT  that 
slip  and  drop  it  in  the  mail  within  24 
hours  I  think  that  is  the  period  of  time 
allowed  in  Great  Britain.  I  viU  put  into 
the  Record  what  the  exact  period  of 
time  is. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  sales- 
man furnish  the  buyer,  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  with  a  receipt  which  bears  a 
conspicuous  notice  informing  him  of  his 
right  to  rescind  and  which  also  sets  forth 
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the  .sellers  address  and  the  details  of  the 
transaction 

We  hope  to  hold  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  take  appropriate  action  early  in  1968. 
We  will  liave  hearings  on  this  bill 

^DI)III^■^•AL    rosPClNsoR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  vield' 
Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield: 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  V^ircinia.  Does  the 
period  of  48  hours,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  have  reference  only  to  those  con- 
tracts that  are  made  as  a  result  of  door- 
to-door  scllint;' 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right,  out- 
side the  place  of  business. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Are  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee being  accepted  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill' 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yts. 
Mr   BYRD  of  West  Virginia    I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  mind  adding  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that   that  be  done. 
The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

Mr.    MAGNUSON     Mr     President,    I 
want   to  depart   from  my  prepared   re- 
marks for  a  moment.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral meeting's  on  this  subject.  We  do  not 
uo  at  this  problem  just  overnight.  We 
have  talked  with  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  those  who  do  door-to-door 
selling.    They    feel    somethin-    like   this 
should  be  2;iven  to  the  people.  They  feel 
they  sell  good  products  and  that  their 
cancellations    would    be    minor.    I    sup- 
pose any  Member  of  the  Senate  could 
ask  his  wife  about  the  number  of  peo- 
;)le  who  come  to  the  door  of  his  house  in 
a  given  day.  Some  of  the  products  they 
>ell  are  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of    the    more    prominf-nt    door-to-door 
salesmen  do  not  mind  this  proposal  at 
all,  because  it  ^iivcs  them  a  second  chance 
to   let  back  in  the  house.  They  will  .say, 
"Look,   maybe   I   was   wron^r."   but   this 
Sives  them  a  chance  to  sell  three  or  four 
more  things  But  some  of  th^m  have  been 
found  to  be  deceptive,  particularly  with 
respect  to  advertisin'.;  claims.  We  have 
had   many  cases  pointed  out   to  us   in 
which  the  salesman  says,  "You  take  this 
product.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  naht 
now    If  you  will  !;ive  us  the  names  of 
prospective   customers,    you    may    keep 
this."  Well,  it  is  found  that  the  prospec- 
tive customer  has  never  been  found  and 
the  person  is  .sent  a  bill,  and  iicrhaps  ac- 
tion is  brought  against  him  to  collect. 
cicKP.r.nr  .\DVFRrisiNC  \.nd  l.vbeunc 


the  hearings,  I  stated  that  the  testimony 
had  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 
First.  While  more  refined  approaches 
may  l^e  promising,  we  can  now  state  with 
a.ssurance  only  that  reduced  total  tar 
and  nicotine  is  jin.bably  an  effective 
route  to  a  less  hazardous  citiarette. 

Second  Competition  in  tlie  iiroduclioii 
mid  marketin;,'  of  cigarettes  progressively 
lower  in  tar  and  nicotine  content  is 
highly  desirable. 

Third.  Advertisements  which  list  tar 
and  nicotine  levels,  together  with  truth- 
ful collateral  statements,  are  essential 
to  such  competition  through  the  develop- 
ment of  consumer  acceptance  of  such 
products. 

Fourth.  The  Surgeon  General  should 
establish  a  panel  or  task  force  to  evalu- 
ate health  claims  for  new  filters  or  proc- 
esses, and  if  legislation  is  required  to 
accomplish  this  result,  then  such  lepis- 
lation  should  be  propo.sed 

Fifth.  The  Surgeon  General  should 
consider  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  iirescribe  maximum  per- 
mi.^SibIe  limits  for  toxic  substances  con- 
tained in  cigarette  smoke. 

We  intend  to  i)ursue  these  suggestions 
through  hearings  and  through  en- 
couragement of  administrative  programs, 
.such  as  that  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  is  iJeriod.caliy 
testing  cigarettes  for  their  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  and  reporting  its  tests  re- 
sults to  the  committee. 

In  addition,  we  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  advertising, 
esp.:cially  television  advertising,  in  pro- 
moting or  sustaining  the  .'■moking  habit, 
particularly  among  young  people.  The 
committee  has  before  it  various  proposals 
to  regulate  or  limit  such  advertising  and 
we  are  planning  to  hold  comprehensive 
hearings  on  these  proposals  early  in  the 
session. 

C.rAR.AMTEtS,     W.ARHANTIES.     AND     .SERVIi  INC 


Toward  the  end  of  August  last  year, 
the  committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  to 
review  the  .scientific  progress  being  made 
t.jward  the  development  and  marketing 
of  less  hazardous  cigarettes.  Tliesc  hear- 
ings were  prompted  in  part  by  growing 
interest  in  promoting  comi)etuion  in  the 
le  of  cigarettes  which  are  low  in  tar 
and  nicotine,  and  by  several  higlily  pub- 
licized, but  unsubstantiated,  reports  of 
"breakthroughs'  in  filter  technology. 
The  committee  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  extensive  claims  for  the 
Strickman  ■  filter  then  being  promoted 
by  Columbia  University    At  the  close  of 


The  committee  has  been  receiving  a 
steady  flow  of  mail  from  consumers 
throughout  the  country  complaining, 
typically,  that  a  recently  purcha.sed 
product  was  defective  and  would  not  be 
repaired  or  replaced  bv  the  maiuifac- 
turer:  or  that  certain  defects  or  failures 
in  a  product  had  not  been  repaired,  de- 
.^pite  frequent  visits  to  the  repair  siiop; 
or  that  the  prices  charged  for  minor  re- 
pairs were  exorbitant:  or  that  significant 
parts  of  a  products  mechanism  were  not 
covered  by  the  guarantee  but  that  this 
had  not  been  made  clear  at  the  time  of 
sale:  or  that  disputes  with  the  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  coverage  of  the  guar- 
antee and  the  allocation  of  costs  under 
It  always  .seemed  to  be  resolved  by  the 
manufacturer  in  his  favor. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that  Perhaiis 
that  statement  should  be  modified.  I 
would  probably  say  that  the  allocations 
of  costs  resolve  them.selves  that  way  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  consumer  to 
make  communication  with  the  manu- 
facturer. That  is  a  better  way  to  put  it, 
because  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
legitimate  manufacturers  would  not  want 
It  said  that  their  product  was  not  good. 
But  there  is  a  complete  gap  there,  and 
It  results  in  default  in  the  manufac- 
turers favor. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session, 
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three  bills  were  introduced  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  The  first  bill,  which  I 
introduced,  (S.  2726),  would  require  the 
comprehensible  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  guarantees  and  war- 
ranties. It  would  also  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Guarantees,  Warran- 
ties, and  Servicing  which  would  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  the  adequacy  of  perfomiance  imder 
guarantees,  the  methods  of  resolving  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  adequacy  of  such 
performance,  the  extent  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  competent  servicing  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  products  un- 
der warranties  and  guarantees  as  well 
as  under  customary  service  agreements, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  ob- 
taining relief  for  inadequate  perform- 
ance under  guarantees  and  under  cus- 
tomary service  agreements.  This  Council 
would  be  required  to  report  back  to  Con- 
gress with  its  recommendations  witiiin 
2  years. 

I  personally  think  it  can  be  done  in  a 
.shorter  time  than  that,  but  that  is  what 
is  proposed. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  remaining  two 
bills,  S.  2727  and  S.  2728,  introduced  by 
Senator  Hayden,  are  similar.  S.  2727 
would  apply  to  automobile  warranties 
and  S.  2728  to  those  on  home  appliances. 
Each  bill  would  set  up  an  arbitration 
system  to  settle  disputes  arising  under 
warranties  and  guarantees.  In  addition, 
however,  they  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  set  standards  to 
regulate  the  relationship  between  the 
manufacturer  and  his  dealer,  so  as  to 
make  clear  that  the  manufacturer  must 
be  ultimately  responsible  for  perform- 
ance under  the  guarantee  agreement. 

Poor  servicing  and  inadequate  per- 
formance under  guarantees  is  one  of  the 
major  areas  of  consumer  discantent.  We, 
therefore,  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
bills  early  in  the  session  and  hope  to 
develop  some  sound  legislative  solutions 
during  this  .session  of  Congress. 

IIISCEU-ANEOUS 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  through 
with  this  long  and  complicated  field,  but 
there  are  several  other  additional  con- 
sumer projects  which  the  committee  will 
consider  during  the  coming  year.  We 
may  not  get  to  all  of  them,  but  at  least 
we  will  hope  to  create  an  awareness  of 
conditions  that  exist. 

First.  The  committee  has  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  complaints  re- 
ceived by  Members,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  concerning 
unfair  and  arbitrary  practices  of  house- 
hold goods  movers.  These  embrace,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  problems  arising  out  of 
chronic  underestimates  to  housewives, 
deliveries  far  beyond  the  promised  dates, 
inflexible  credit  iwlicies  and  dilatory 
claims  settlement  procedures.  The  com- 
mittee will  attempt  to  develop  adequate 
procedures  through  the  ICC  to  deal  with 
tliese  problems,  since  the  ICC  alone  has 
tlic  authority. 

Anyone  v.  lio  has  shipped  household 
goods,  and  had  one  piece  damaged, 
knows  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Even 
when  the  movers  admit  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage,  it  is  amazing 
how  long  it  lakes  to  settle  the  account, 
even  though  the  amount  is  small.  Usually 
the  actual  worth  of  the  item  entailed  is 


not  the  chief  consideration.  To  the 
housewife,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  her 
piece  of  furniture,  perhaps  something 
which  had  a  special  sentimental  value  to 
her,  which  often  creates  difficulties  al- 
most impossible  to  surmount,  and  we 
hope  that  the  ICC  will  take  a  longer  look 
at  this  issue. 

I  point  out  that  reliable  household 
goods  movers  would  probably  wish  to  co- 
operate in  helping  solve  the  problem,  be- 
cause they  wish  to  do  the  rigiit  thing  for 
their  customers. 

Second.  The  committee  will  consider 
S.  2186,  introduced  by  Senators  Hart 
and  Brewster,  which  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Consumers  Service  Foundation — 
an  item  which  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion has  mentioned  on  several  occa- 
sions— to  represent  the  consumers'  view- 
point oefore  Government  agencies  and 
also  develop  information  helpful  to  con- 
sumers. 

This  is  a  broad  question,  at  which  the 
committee  will  have  to  take  a  long  look. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  may  have  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Third.  There  is 
growing  concern  with  the  volume  of  ac- 
cidental poisonings  of  young  children  by 
prescription  drugs  and  similarly  pack- 
aged potentially  poisonous  products  .sold 
in  interstate  commerce.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  labeling.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  can  take  care  of  that. 
The  committee  hopes  to  develop  an  ap- 
propriate program  to  promote  the  use  of 
safe  containers — containers  which  are 
available;  I  have  seen  many  of  them. 
They  are  almost  foolproof,  and  do  not 
cost  any  more  than  some  of  the  unsafe 
containers  now  in  use. 

Fourth.  Two  years  ago  at  my  request 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  inaugu- 
rated a  special  pilot  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — this  will  interest  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia — 
to  expose  and  halt  frauds  and  other  pre- 
datory practices  affecting  low-income 
coasumers.  The  committee  expects  to  re- 
view this  program  together  with  recent 
reports  that  consumers  in  these  areas 
may  be  forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
similar  or  lower  quality  products.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  !Mr.  Hart] 
is  now  in  the  process  of  holding  hearings 
on  that  matter. 

Fifth.  The  committee  will  pay  r articu- 
lar attention  to  many  problems  still  un- 
solved with  relation  to  tire  defects — 
though  we  have  passed  a  good  law  on 
that  subject — and  the  gradin.g  of  tire 
quality';  safety  standards  for  used  car.s — 
this  is  an  oversight  matter  which  I  think 
we  can  work  out — and  the  concern  that 
Federal  safety  regulations  may  serve  as 
an  unjustified  excuse  for  price  increases. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Ribicoff],  as  I  understand,  intends  to 
hold  hearings  next  week  on  the  safety 
device  price  increase  in  cars.  Our  com- 
mittee will  take  a  look  at  it  afterward'. 

Sixth.  The  committee  will  maintain 
close  liaison  with  the  National  Commis- 


sion on  Product  Safety,  created  by  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  the  committees  find- 
ing that  serious  gaps  remain  in  the  laws 
protecting  consumers  against  unsafe 
products. 

I  have  a  friend,  Mr.  President,  who  is 
one  of  the  chief  research  men  in  one  of 
the  largest  electrical  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  the  world.  He  has  often  said  to 
me.  "With  all  we  know,  and  all  the  things 
v.e  are  doing  in  the  field,  there  must  be 
a  better  way  to  provide  household  elec- 
trical outlets  than  we  have  now,  where 
children  can  stick  their  fingers  in  and 
get  electrocuted."  He  says,  "There  must 
be  a  better  way,  and  it  does  not  need  to 
cost  any  more." 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  talking 
about. 

Seventh.  On  item  7.  the  commitee  has 
had  many  hearings,  and  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  subject  for  a  long  time. 
Although  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous substances,  both  explosive  and  i^oi- 
sonous,  is  presently  regulated  by  the  act 
governing  the  transportation  of  explo- 
sives, recent  tragedies  have  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  imple- 
mcntation  of  the  present  statutes.  The 
commitee  intends  to  give  close  attention 
to  this  matter. 

Eighth.  An  important  aspect  cf  The 
drive  to  require  full  disclosure  of  interest 
rates  has  been  the  recognition  that  cred't 
advertising,  as  well  as  the  credit  con- 
tracts themselves,  is  an  important  factr'r 
in  promoting  credit  competition.  With  14 
cosponsors.  and  I  suspect  there  will  be 
more.  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2268.  the 
l^rcposed  Fair  Credit  .Advertising  Act. 
which  would  require  disclosure  of  the 
cost  of  credit  in  credit  Edverti.sing.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill,  in  substance,  have 
now  been  made  a  separate  part  of  t'ne 
Hou.se  trulh-in-lending  bill.  H.R.  11601. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
I  understand  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  that  bill  yesterday,  by  a  lart-e 
margin.  The  committee  will  follow  with 
great  interest  the  subsequent  cour.-e  cf 
this  legislation. 

Ninth.  The  committee  '.vill  continue  to 
review  voluntary  standards  development 
in  the  U.S.  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee in  such  apparently  unrelated 
areas  as  automobiles,  tires,  gas  i^ipelincs. 
and  cargo  containers  has  raised  serious 
questions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
IJUblic  interest  is  served  by  the  \arious 
voluntary  standards-settin.';  i5r?grams 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  .Standards  Insti- 
tute and  other  reliable  private  bodies. 
They  may  not  meet  the  challenges.  Th.e 
committee  recognizes  the  valuable  con- 
tribution made  by  these  organizations 
but  believes  it  is  time  for  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  their  role  in  our  economy. 

This  is  not  as  broad  a  package  as  it 
may  tound.  The  committee  has  been  con- 
sidering many  of  these  matters  off  pad 
on  for  a  long  time.  I  thin';  most  of  us 
know  what  we  want  to  do.  We  wish  to  be 
fair:  we  wish  to  be  practical:  wc  cio  r.ot 
wish  to  overload  the  American  economy. 
We  do  not  expect  thjs  to  be  a  political 
issue  at  all.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent to  bury  American  ba-mcss  in  any 
kind  of  entc.i-prise  or  opferation  such  r,s 
we  are  undertaking.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  pleasing  to  me  that  ali'iost  every 
legitimate  American  businessman  in  all 
these  fields,  in  the  industries  themselves, 
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(;,i'. e  :).-.!i  most  cooperative,  most  help- 
f'l;.  and  I  believe  the  business  people  will 
help  us.  with  some  of  the  legislation  that 
will  soon  be  forthcoming,  to  provide  a 
fair,  practical  bill,  which  will  not  only 
help  protect  the  consumer,  but  ulve 
American  business  some  guidelines  which 
iiidustrv  iL.self  has  alwavs  wanted 

Mr   LAUSCHE   Mr   President,  will  the 
Sfiiatnr  yield'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield 
Mr  LAUSCHF  Mr  Pr.sident.  at  the 
vfty  be'-;inning.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washinitton  for  a  mean- 
uitiful  presentation  on  many  problf-ms 
confrontini;  the  consumers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  well  as  the  businessmen, 
and  I  am  certain  that  his  objective  is  to 
reach  a  conclusion,  after  the  bills  are' 
considered,  which  will  be  fair  U,  the  busi- 
nes.'.man  and  fair  to  the  con.sumer  as 
well. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  And  even  more  im- 
portant, a.s  the  Senator  well  knows,  is 
the  fact  that  we  will  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Business  people  involved  They 
have  bet-n  k'lvin'.:  us  their  cooperation. 
Mr  L.AUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  up  four  matters  with  the 
Senator 

The  Senator'.s  propo.sal  with  reference 
to  the  automobile  phase  of  his  presenta- 
tion IS  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
automobile  in.surance  business,  the  rights 
of  motorists,  the  riehts  of  the  injured 
person,  and  the  entire  ciamut  of  t'lob- 
lems  attending  the  operation  of  automo- 
biles on  the  highways  as  they  relate  to 
insurance 

Mr  MAr-iNTSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  It  is  also  intended  that 
we  determine  where  the  weaknesses  in 
our  present  operations  are  and  how  they 
should  be  remedied  bv  law. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Sen  itor  Is  cor- 
rect I  do  not  know  wheth.er  we  will  need 
to  do  very  mu?h  on  the  matter. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  some 
proof  to  the  effect  that  the  income  de- 
rived from  premiums  is  ijrossly  in  excess 
of  the  money  paid  out  to  compensate  for 
the  property  damage,  injuries,  and 
deaths  on  the  hitihways.  There  is  some 
prima  facie  proof  on  this.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  jve  not  vet  satisfied 
as  to  what  the  actual  facts  are. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Flowever  by  the  same  token  when 
one  talks  to  people  in  the  insurance  in- 
du.stry  he  finds  tiiat  many  of  the  auto- 
mobile ca.>ui^lty  insurance  companies 
are  havnv^'  a  real  tough  time  today  and 
th.it  some  of  them  have  gone  broke. 
Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  automobile  in- 
surance industry  is  most  complex,  and  it 
Hcis  become  a  national  problem.  I  am 
not  talking  about  other  types  of  in- 
surance. 

One  cause  of  the  problem  is  that  if 
20  people  run  into  each  other  down- 
town— and  I  suspect  that  in  the  next  20 
minutes  20  people  will  run  into  each 
other— the.se  people  will  all  be  insured: 
but  we  will  have  to  eo  a  long  way  to 
nnd  two  individuals  with  the  .same  ty(>e 
of  policy. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  L.e  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  129. 


Mr  .MAGNUSON  .Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  constmt  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr  Lau.«!che1  be  listed  as  a  cosixin.sf)r 
at  the  next  printing  of  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  129 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  with 
reference  to  the  electric  power  reliablliiv 
bill,  that  measure  has  bt-en  offered  be- 
cau.se  of  the  breakdown  if  electric  pow>f 
which  paralyzed  hospitals,  businesses.^ 
and  homes  in  a  wide  area  in  the  north- 
ea.stern  part  of  the  country 

Mr  MAGNUSON  It  al.so  interferr -d 
with  the  airlines  We  were  lucky  that  we 
did  not  have  more  acciden's 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
|)osp  of  that  measure  is  to  determine 
whether  we  can  obtain  cooperation  so  as 
to  eliminate  danger  by  virtue  of  having 
coordinated  .ser\ices  rendered  by  a  com- 
bination of  power  companies. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect We  found  that  the  availability  of 
IJeople  With  exi)erti.se  in  this  field  is  vtry 
limited  I  refer  to  the  knowlediie  concern- 
ing how  to  put  together  a  nuclear  system 
with  a  hydroelectric  -syston.  or  a  steam 
plant,  or  all  three  of  them,  and  create 
sufficient  units  to  a.ssure  a  continuous 
supply  ol  electrical  energy.  Tlie  field  is 
amazingly  technical. 

The  industry  is  worhinR  o.i  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  v.  ho  furnishes  elec- 
trical energy  does  not  want  to  have  a 
continuous  supply  of  electrical  energy.  It 
is  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  continuous 
supply. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  set 
down  hearings  in  Ohio  on  the  Cleveland 
Illuminating  Co  The  officials  of  ;:iat 
company  believed  that  the  whole  iirob- 
lem  should  be  explored. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  be  listed 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  Electrical  Power  Re- 
liability .Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  also  like  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Electrical  Relia- 
bility Act. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  .Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Lausche!  and 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  ByrdI  be  listed  as  cospon.sors 
at  the  next  printing  of  S  1934 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  with 
rrierence  to  the  home  improvement 
frauds  problem.  I  have  already  di.scussed 
that  matter  with  ihe  Senator  briefly. 

What  the  Senator  stated  reawakens  in 
my  mind  the  many  instances  of  that 
character  which  were  brought  to  mv  at- 
tention in  1934.  1935.  and  1936  at  the 
height  of  the  economic  paralysis  that 
hit  the  country  when  creditors  were 
bringing  foreclosure  actions  of  chattel 
mortgages  and  recovery  of  property 
under  replevin  actions.  The  bill  dealing 
with  home  improvement  frauds  contem- 
plates a  complete  study  of  that  entire 
matter. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  that 
measure  also,  Senate  Joint  Re.solution 
130. 


Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  !  Mr  LauscheI  be 
listed  as  a  cosi)on.sor  at  the  next  printinie 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WitiinU 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  siow 
direct  the  attention  of  the  .'Senator  from 
Washington  to  the  deceits  that  are  bein.: 
and  have  been  practiced  by  the  door-to- 
door  salesmen 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  that 
measure  already  contains  substantive 
proposals  which  would  permit  a  house- 
wife after  .-he  has  been  induced  to  buy 
goods  from  a  house-to-house  salesman 
to  have  24  hours  within  which  to  notify 
the  .seller  that  she  does  not  want  to  abide 
by  the  contract 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Of  course.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
better  to  say  that  she  has  24  hours  in 
which  to  discu.ss  the  matter  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  including  the  fellow 
who  will  have  to  provide  the  money.  I 
imagine  that  many  husbands  will  be  very 
happy  to  see  this  bill  enacted  into  law- 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  aLso  to  be  listed  as  a  cosiwn.sor  of 
S    1599 

Mr  IJYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Piesi- 
dent.  I  .should  also  like  to  be  listed  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  S.  1599. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  s.  1599,  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI  and  the  .Senator  from  We.-t 
Virginia  i  Mr.  ByrdI  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1599. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  oidcred. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  view  is  that  it 
0  1  .ht  to  provide  for  a  period  of  48  hours. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee  will 
discuss  that  matter.  The  American  pub- 
lic benefits  from  the  sale  of  books.  I 
buy  a  lot  of  books.  I  see  all  these  books 
advertised,  and  I  really  want  them.  I 
bought  one  today.  The  book  is  on  the 
■First  50  Years  of  American  History"  and 
contains  illustrations  of  American  .m- 
tiques. 

Even  there,  the  book  companies  pro- 
vide for  a  30-day  period  of  examination. 
If  one  does  not  like  the  book,  he  can 
srtid  it  back. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  always  had  a  creat  Interest 
in  these  matters  in  committee. 

This  endeavor  is  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  greatest  economy  m  the  world,  a  \ni- 
vate  cnteriM-ise  economy,  and  it  is  to 
strengthen  the  theoiy  of  jirivate  enter- 
pri.sc  so  that  we  can  move  forw  ai  d. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  industry 
will  help  us. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  M.AGNUSON  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir-'inia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washin.cton  on  the 
statement  lie  has  made. 

I  commend  liim  on  his  leadership  irt 
this   very   im|)ortant    field— the    field   of 
protection  to  the  consumer— which  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  imijortant  field. 
We  are  all  consumers.  We  may  not  all 
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be  busincs.smen  or  laborers,  but  we  are 
all  consumers. 

I  think  that  the  steps  which  are  being 
t.iken  by  the  Senate  committee  will  be 
in  the  rood  interest  of  the  consumers  of 
the  Nation  and  in  the  iiood  interest  of 
legitimate  businesses.  The  businesses  of 
our  country  support  this  kind  of  legisla- 
t  on  and  ofTer  their  cooperation,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  stated, 
and  this  Icgi.slation  will  benefit  industry 
as  well  as  the  consumers. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  we  w ant  to  see  that  we  are  not 
harassing  anybody.  We  want  to  be  prac- 
tical about  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  fir  his  remarks. 

A  great  deal  of  the  d'fTiculty  in  this 
matter  arises  becau.se  the  marketplace 
is  getting  £0  complex  that  it  is  hard 
sometimes  for  anybody  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsunia.  The  work 
the  Senator  is  doing  indicates  the  pood 
service  that  he  is  performing  for  his 
ix-ople.  

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  POINTS  TO 
NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  STATISTICS 
FOR  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
economic  message  today.  President 
Johnson  properly  calls  attention  to  the 
vital  economic  decisions  which  the  Na- 
tion must  face  this  year.  And  the  Presi- 
dent emphasizes  that  we  face  these  hard 
decisions  with  a  confidence  born  of 
.success. 

The  President  notes  that  our  past  suc- 
ces.scs  are  attributable  In  no  small  part 
to  the  fact  .hat  the  United  States  has 
the  most  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
detailed  economic  statistics  in  the  world, 
based  on  information  that  has  con- 
sistently improved  in  accuracy,  speed, 
and  coverage.  But,  wisely  recognizing 
that  the  need  for  accurate  and  timely 
information  to  guide  public  and  private 
decisions  grows  as  we  develop  ways  to 
make  better  use  of  our  available  statis- 
tics, he  recommended  a  carefully  de- 
signed, selective  program  of  improve- 
ment in  our  current  economic  statistics. 

This  program  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted .support  of  the  Congress.  For 
years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
"statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, has  supported — and  in  some 
cases  sponsored — continuing  improve- 
ments in  our  current  economic  statistics, 
including  most  of  those  which  constitute 
the  President's  program  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  subcommittee 
support  improvements  in  Federal  eco- 
nomic statistics  for  the  simple  but  fun- 
damental reason  that  accurate,  prompt, 
and  comprehensive  statistics  on  the  state 
of  our  economy  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  development  of  sound  economic 
policies  by  Government,  business,  and 
labor. 

The  criteria  used  to  select  each  im- 
provement which  was  included  in  the 
President's  program  are  unassailable: 
that  it  assist  current  policy  formulation, 
that  it  be  capable  of  rapid  implementa- 
tion, and  that  its  cost  be  moderate. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
attention  to  our  needs  for  better  eco- 
nomic information  and  strongly  urge 
Senators  to  support  this  program. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  EXCELLENT 
INTER"VIEW  WITH  GEORGE 

MEANY  REAFFIRMS  AMERICA'S 
REASONABLE  POSTURE  IN  SOLT'H 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
interview  filmed  especially  for  members 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  President  Johnson  has 
once  again  asserted  America's  determi- 
nation to  defend  South  Vietnam  from 
aggression,  while  at  th3  same  time  con- 
tinuing to  press  for  peaceful  nepolia- 
tions.  The  President  told  George  Meany: 

We  are  not  going  to  let  nny  of  our  na- 
tions who  are  bound  to  lis  by  treaties  .-ind 
alliaiices  be  go'obled  up  by  any  would-be 
conqueror  .  .  .  while  v.e  t.tand  by  with 
an  umbrell,'-.. 

I  think  the  Am?: Iran  peoj.le  ;taiui 
finr.ly  with  him  on  this  pioposit-.on.  And 
I  think  they  also  agree  with  him  tl.at  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
•  for  us  to  stop  our  bombing,  only  to  have 
them  continue  theirs.  A  bomb  drojiptd 
from  a  bicycle  can  kill  as  many  j^eople 
RS  a  bomb  dropped  from  a  plane." 

The  President's  words  are  well  heeded. 
V/c  have  seen  over  the  past  lew  dfiy.s  tlie 
kind  of  terror  and  destruction  ti-.at  Com- 
munist raids  can  cau.se  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

And  as  the  President  ."^aid.  the  U.iit':d 
States  is  ready  and  willinc  to  find  vays 
to  end  this  war.  He  added: 

But.  until  the  enemy  is  willing,  to  po  to 
the  peace  t.ible.  raid  is  wllUng  tu  ?.iy  it  you 
.stop  your  bombing  he  will  promptly  come 
and  talk,  and  that  we  cm  have  productive 
discussioiiS.  and  that  he  will  not  ta!:.?  :;d- 
vantnic  of  our  restraint  to  put  extra  pres- 
sure on  during  that  period,  then  I  t!iiiik 
we  would  be  endangering  the  li\CF;  o!  uur 
men.  .  .  . 

I  am  certain  that  the  American  people 
support  the  President's  view  that  nego- 
tiations must  hold  promise  of  being  jmo- 
duct:ve  before  we  enter  into  them.  And 
v.-e  must  be  assured  that  Hanoi  will  not 
use  this  negotiating  period  to  cause  the 
kind  of  bloody  incidents  that  are  :iow 
underway  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  excellent  interview  with  Mr. 
George  Meany  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

T'nere  being  no  objection,  the  conver- 
sation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t";ie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Conversation  of  the  President  and  George 

Me.^ny,       President      of      AFLCIO      .\nd 

Chairman   of  CCPE 

Mr.  MEANT.  Mr.  President,  this  film  v.e 
are  making  this  morning  will  be  shown  tj 
offlcers  and  members  of  our  unions  through- 
out the  country,  mostly  the  leaders  of  the 
American  trade  v.nion  movement  at  the  local 
level. 

I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  and 
the  appreciation  of  tlie  membership  of  the 
AFL-CIO  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to 
tail!  to  you  about  the  many  issues  that 
we  face,  as  well,  perhaps,  to  talk  a  litt'.e  bit 
about  the  issues  we  faced  in  the  past,  things 
that  you  are  interested  in  and.  of  course, 
things  that  our  members  are  very  much 
interested  In;  for  instance,  the  question  of 
educption,  which  I  am  sure  you  are  greatly 
interested  in. 

The  President.  Mr.  Meany,  I  v.eiccme  this 
opportunity  to  talk  v>-ith  you  and  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  your  unions  and 
specifically  on  this  subject  of  education. 

I  was  In  Congress  for  24  years.  During  that 
time  we  talked  about  education  a  great  deal, 


and  liow  Important  It  was  that  we  do  .s(ime- 
thing  about  it.  But  we  did  very  little  We 
never  liad  any  overall  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education  durin?  that  period. 

In  1964  and  1965.  with  the  help  of  :  le 
.AF'L-CIO  and  the  teachers  of  the  country, 
and  t!ie  niothers.  we  pmmu'ga'.ed  a  pro- 
gram and  finally  pa  sed  tiircueh  C  .ngre,  s 
a  massive  educational  incisure  :ind  .^UTjp'.r- 
inf-nted  it  v.-ith  n-.ore  than  20  other  bll's 

The  key  bill  is  Elementary  and  Secondnrv 
E:iucatlon.  So  as  a  result,  today,  the  Federal 
Covcrnmrni  is  doing  more  than  three  t:mp- 
as  much  in  the  lieid  of  education  as  it  li-'l 
f,:ur  ;  cars  ago  wiun  this  Arlministr.ition 
began. 

Mr.  Me^ny.  I  tliink  that's  true,  I  thiiik 
actually  wh.-.t  hr.ppcntd  in  \i-i  and  'G5  was 
tliat  f  Jr  the  fir:;t  time  in  the  history  of  thi^ 
cotintry  fie  Federal  Government  asMimed 
t'ia:  mere  was  a  Federal  rcponsibility  t  iv 
the  education  cf  the  children  of  Amtric.i 
a;  every  lovel  and  what  we.  of  course,  liave 
always  held  as  a  cherished  goal  of  Americ.i's 
v,orkc-rs.  that  we  would  see  the  day  when 
cve-y  boy  and  girl  in  thi.>-.  country  would 
get  all  the  education  that  lie  or  she— that 
thev  could  assimilate,  that  they  had  the 
aptitude  for.  that  they  would  net  this  ir- 
re.ipeciivc  if  the  economic  '  ircum.stances 
Ir-m  which  the;-  .'pr:in<=-. 

The  President.  That  i.s  the  (■bjecti\e  and 
tlie  troa!  cf  tills  Administration — t^)  give  ev- 
ery boy  and  girl  in  this  country  all  the  edu- 
c.ition  tliat  he  or  slie  can  tike.  Through  the 
KlemenUiry  and  Secondary  Education  Art. 
throuszh  the  Higher  Education  .-"ict.  we  to-e 
tikiiig  care  of  the  people  between  the  liri  t 
grade  loid  the  college  gradu..tcs.  even  lite 
gradu.ite  school  graduates. 

But  we  have  responsibilities  even  beyond 
that  whicli  we  are  undcruikiiir.  In  the  Head 
Start  progn.m  we  are  gcttine  the  younctstcr 
bclore  he  gets  in  the  first  grade.  And  in  the 
adult  education  program,  we  are  going  b;».(,k 
and  t.kmg  people  who  are  in  their  Go's,  I'lid 
some  even  in  their  70's.  and  giving  tlum 
adult  education  programs  ;oid  te.ichings. 

The  sad  tiling  about  the  world  in  which 
v.-e  Ine  is  that  four  out  o!  every  ten  people. 
Mr.  Meany.  t;innot  read  and  write.  Thi.s  illit- 
eracy and  this  ignorance  it  a  lerritjle  liai.di- 
cip  "to  peace  in  the  world,  because  when  peo- 
ple are  uninformed  and  when  people  are 
Ignorant,  they  cannot  reason  and  m.ike  J"d"- 
mcnts  tiiat  tliey  do  if  they  have  had  the  l3?ne- 
l.ts  of  education. 

So  not  only  here  In  our  own  ciiuntry.  h.'.: 
tliroughout  the  world,  one  of  the  Number  1 
problems  cf  our  time  is  education  and  how 
we  can  get  It  to  the  masses. 

Wo  have  a  m.assive  program  in  lliis  coun- 
try. We  are  going  to  continue  it.  We  are  go- 
iTig  t  )  expand  it. 

Mr.  Meany.  Well,  of  course,  that's  true,  c  t 
course,  that  we  feel  tli:t  education  and  lick 
of  education — illiteracy  -  makes  a  contribu- 
tion toward  tlic  development  cf  a  sittiation 
V.  here  peace  is  not  p-^s^ible. 

So  we  have  been  In  tnis  fight  f'-T  a  long 
time.  For  instance,  the  fight  on  poverty,  tiic 
fight  for  minimum  wages— tills  is  not  re'.v. 
this  is  not  new  to  us.  and  not  new  to  ycu. 
Now.  the  firrt  oi  February  tills  year  the  mini- 
mum wage  m  tnis  country  went  to  S  1  60  an 
hour.  The  first  of  Febru.iry  liust  year  there 
were  about  8  million  people  added  to  th:l. 
Now.  what  does  this  inean?  This  means 
in  the  final  analysis  that  as  f,.r  as  those  i  m- 
ilies  are  concerned,  something  concrete  has 
been  done  in  tiie  war  en  poverty.  The  mini- 
mum v.age  l:.w  is  part  of  tlie  war  on  po\erty. 
I  am  sure  you  can  recall,  because  you  were 
a  Member  of  Coneress  back  In  1938.  I  thml; 
it  was.  so-mewhere  back  there,  w  lien  v.e  p  issod 
the  first  minimum  wage  law.  2.5  cents  an 
hour. 

you  remember  that,  I  am  sure  you  remrm- 
ber  that  because  you  voted  for  it.  There 
v.ere  people  who  ^aid  then  that  this  wa-s  sro- 
ing  to  bankrupt  the  '-ountry.  this  was  going 
to  be  a  terrible  thing. 
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Now.  m  the  final  analysis,  what  it  does.  It 
brintrs  more  .ind  more  people  into  the  maln- 
stre.im  of  the  .'\merlcan  economy  in  the 
sense  that  they  become  purchasers  and  con- 
sumers in  the  marketplace 

The  President  I  have  been  through  sev- 
er d  minimum  wrure  fights— the  25  cents  .\n 
hour  one.  the  Jl  ,in  hour  une  when  I  was 
leader  in  the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
when  I  was  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
and  tinally  the  SI  60  that  we  h.i\e  worked 
on   the  last   few  years 

I  .im  sjlad  It  is  going  In  effect  I  think  it 
Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  some 
giiar.intees  of  some  minimum  for  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  I  remember  when  we 
passed  the  tirst  ict  we  had  women,  mothers 
of  children  working  for  6  and  7  cents  an 
hour  in  pecan  shelling  plants  in  my  State 
People  predicted  havoc  if  we  passed  a  25- 
cftit  minitniim  w  go  lurt  :is  thev  do  when 
we  t.ike  any  progressive  step  In  this  field 

But  11  wasn't  havoc  It  was  a  substantial 
improvement  for  the  entire  Nation  I  am  very 
happv  th.ir  the  Congresses  of  recent  years 
h  ive  recocnl?pd  the  necessity  for  upgrading 
.i!i(l  .kcepini;  Jhe'se  mlnlmums   in  effect 

.\tr  Meanv  \\\  of  these  things  are  tied  to- 
gether— education,  minimum  waije.  because, 
as  you  said  before,  people  lodiy  want  a 
better  world  We  want  a  better  world,  and 
I'm  sure  the  common  people  all  over  the 
world  want  a  better  world  All  these  things 
help. 

The  President.  The  thing  voti  have  done. 
though.  Mr  Meany.  that  I  think  is  a  creai 
monument  to  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country,  to  your  leader.^hip,  and  I  think  to 
the  Government  as  well,  is  the  health  pro- 
gram that  we  have  been  able  to  enact  into 
law  in  the  last  few  yeafs.  Medicaid  .ind  Medi- 
care, and  the  some  20-odd  supplementary 
health  measures  becjuse  it  doesn't  make  any 
dllference  how  smart  a  person  Is.  It  doesn't 
make  mv  difference  how  skilled  a  person  is. 
if  he  IS  in  poor  health  he  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive 

So  we  must  lake  prei^aiitUinary  measures 
in  the  health  field.  We  are  doing  that  In 
the  last  few  yea-s.  as  a  result  of  the  leader- 
ship that  labor  and  its  individual  members 
have  given  to  tl  e  country  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  have  be^-n  able  to  p:iss  tl\e  Medicare 
bill  and  the  Medicaid  bill,  and  supplemen- 
tary health  measures  that  result  now  In 
millions  of  j>eop!e  having  a  means  to  pay 
their  doctors'  bills,  and  millions  of  people 
who  never  had  means  'o  pay  their  hospital 
bill  before  They  now  do  not  have  to  rely  on 
their  children  to  t.ike  care  of  them. 

Mr    Meant    That's  true 

The  President  .And  we're  not  :»otng  to  be 
satisfied  to  stop  there  We  see  '.hat  because 
we  do  not  .irrest  the  disease  early  enough,  it 
brings  on  ^reat  complications  »iid  costs  Ua 
much  more 

Mr  Me.<nv  You  talk  abotit  health,  and  of 
curse  t!ii.«  leads  you  in'o  another  subject 
in  which  vou  are  interested  :ind  that  is  re- 
building the  cities  of  America,  because  we 
have  conditions  in  a  number  of  our  cities 
that  are  certainly,  to  say  the  le;>st.  un- 
healthy, and  causing  us  a  great  miiny  prob- 
lems, and  we.  too,  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing done 

I  hope  til  it  Congress  Is  more  cioperatlve 
in  this  coming  session  m  going  along  with 
v'jur  program  for  helping  the  cities  of 
An^erica  rebuild,  because  all  of  these  things 
are  tied  together—  the  minlmuai  wage, 
health.  Medicare,  urban  renewal  and  .ill  this 
nrt  of  thing— and.  of  course,  this  brings  us 
'  1  .1  gre;n  big  subject  I  am  sure  you  m'.ist  be 
interested  :n.  and  that  is  an  overrtll  housing 
orjgram.  Are  we  going  to  have  ;in  oserall 
'^lusing  program  this  year?  I  hope  we  are. 

The  Prfside.nt  We  are.  The  greatest,ib^l- 
l?!ige  that  this  Congress  faces.  re.illf'Tmthe 
domestic  field,  Is  the  problem  of  the  cities 
I  have  a  commission  that  has  carefully  gone 


into  that  and  studied  it  It  is  headed  up  by 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  country. 

We  know  that  the  problems  of  the  cities 
are  many  First,  we  have  some  5tX).0<)0  hard- 
core unemployed  people  In  those  cities  who 
are  frustrated,  that  have  no  Jobs,  that  have 
nothing  to  do.  Our  first  problem  is  to  try 
to  find  employment  and  training  for  that 
minimum,  hard-core  group  that  cause  us 
problems  in  the  cities. 

The  second  thing  Is  to  get  an  overall  hous- 
ln>»  program,  certainly  a  program  pnrtlcu- 
l.irlv  for  the  poor,  becau.se  we  h.ive  had 
relitlvely  a  few  thousand  units  built  each 
\ear  and  there  are  more  of  them  deteriorat- 
ing and  going  out  of  date  than  new  ones 
are  replacing  them  So  we  are  having  a  mini- 
mum 10-year  housing  program  where  we 
hope  that  we  cnn  add  not  Just  a  lew  thou- 
sand, but  iTiHllons  of  homes  for  low-income 
people  in  this  country. 

We  anticipate  th.it  this  year  we  will  have 
a  minimum  Of  300.000  new  homes,  instead  of 
the  .15.000  or  46.000  that  we  have  had  for 
po.ir  and  low-lncnme  groups 

We  must  .Mr  Meanv.  find  .some  wav  In  this 
country  to  tind  a  decent,  a  sanitary,  a  stnic- 
turallv  sound  house  at  as  low^  a  cost  as  pos- 
sible fur  our  poor  and  low-income  groups. 
Now  if  we  ran  go  to  tlie  niiMin.  and  if  we  can 
perform  all  these  other  feats  of  science  we 
have  i?ot  to  find  the  answer  to  low-income 
housing.  And  we  haven't  done  that  In  our 
cities 

rh«  AdruluiBiratlon  had  a  committee 
w.--:kiag  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edgar 
K.'l.5er  We  iire  hoping  that  we  can  present 
to  the  Congress  a  program  that  the  Congress 
Will  .  dopt  that  will  l.iunch  us  on  a  10-year 
housiMg  elfr~rt  that  will  result  m  inl!!ions  of 
new  homes  for  the  people  who  need  them 
mist 

Mr  Meant  Well.  I  am  sure  that  you  find 
thit  the  AFLCIO  will  be  back  of  you  In  this 
etiort  .Mr  President,  education,  housing,  pov- 
ertv.  minimum  wa^es,  ill  oi  these  things  are 
reUied  But  they  bring  to  mind  .uiof.ier 
quest!;).).  Jiiid  thai  is  this  ciuestioa  ol  crime, 
crime  in  tne  streets  that  people  are  t.ilking 
ab  >'it  today  This.  too.  la  one  of  your  prob- 
lems 

The  President  Mr  Meanv.  that  is  one  of 
the  maior  problems  racing  this  country  Now 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

First  If  we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
crime,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
ab.out  what  causes  crime.  Unemployment.  Ig- 
norance, disease,  filth,  poor  housing,  conges- 
tion, discrimination — all  of  these  things  con- 
tribute to  the  great  crime  wave  that  is  sweep- 
ing over  this  country  We  are  going  to 
through  our  poverty  program,  through  our 
education  program,  through  our  conserva- 
tion-recreation program,  try  to  get  at  some 
of  tie  causes  of  crime 

But  In  addition  lo  tUat.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  ever  develop  into  a  police 
state  and  have  us  b.ise  here  i.t  Washington. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers  protected  against  that 
when  they  wrote  the  Constitution  So  this  Is 
a  problem  that  begins  first  In  the  home  with 
the  parents. 

Someone  said  to  me  when  I  was  home  dur- 
ing the  hoMdays  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  all  parents  could  say  Where  are  our 
children?"  at  11  or  12  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
What  are  they  doing?  Do  the  parents  know? 

So  the  problem  begins  at  the  home  And 
then  If  the  laws  are  violated,  the  law  en- 
forcement is  local  liw  enlorceinent  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  oick  the  Chief  of 
Police  in  a  given  city.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can't  select  the  Sheriff  The  Federal 
Governmeiit  doesn't  select  the  local  Judges. 
And  law  enforcement  Is  a  local  matter,  with 
the  local  people.  In  a  local  community,  and 
in  theSt'te. 

Now.  we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
give  the  miximum  amount  of  assistance  to 
the  cities  and  to  the  States  But.  as  I  say.  It 
Is  a  problem  of  the  home.  It  is  a  problem  of 


the  local  community,  ii  Is  a  problem  of  the 
St.ite.  and  the  Federal  Government  has  many 
Miggestions  It  has  rec  immended  a  gun  con- 
trol bill  It  hiis  recommended  a  Safe  Streets 
Bill.  It  has  recommended  to  provide  re- 
search assistance  and  counseling  with  the 
cities   and   with    the   States. 

But  no  one  wants  a  Federal  police  force 
and  the  Federal  Government  cannot,  by  it- 
self, control  crime  It  can  only  supplement 
what  the  k)cal  authorities  do.  and  that  we 
.irr  going  lo  do 

Mr  Meant.  Well,  as  I  see  It.  It  Is  u  prob- 
lem that  has  got  to  be  approached  In  two 
way.i:  Number  one.  you  have  got  to  have  law 
enforcement  because  while  we  realize  that 
it  is  the  gtiettos  and  the  disease  and  the  pov- 
erty that  provide  the  atmosphere  for  this 
type  of  local  crime,  it  is  the  people  in  the 
ghettos  In  most  c.ises  are  the  victims 

The  President  They  are  the  ones  that 
sulTer  most 

Mr  Meant  They  are  the  ones  that  suffer 
most  from  these  riots,  from  these  crimes,  and 
there  are  people  with  criminal  minds  who 
t  ike  advantage  of  these  conditions  So  I 
think  what  we  have  got  to  do,  we  have  got 
to  eliminate  the  conditions  to  w-hatever  ex- 
tent we  can.  and  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  but 
It  the  same  time  we  have  got  to  have  respect 
for  law,  because  if  we  don't  have  respect  for 
law.  we  won't  even  be  able  to  eliminate  these 
conditions 

The  President  I  heartily  agree  with  you. 
and  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  the  Congress  will  have  to  face 
up  to  this  coming  year  will  be  the  Safe 
Streets  Bill  that  I  recommended  List  year, 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  enact  this  year; 
the  Gun  Control  Bill;  and  the  other  me:vsuros 
that  will  get  at  the  cause  of  crime  and  also 
provide  a  remedy 

Mr  Meant  Yes,  because  Just  Strict  l.iw  en- 
forcement might  help,  but  It  will  not  solve 
the  problem  We  have  got  to  have  law  en- 
forcement, and  we  have  got  to  have  a  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  conditions  that  breed 
crime  in  our  cities.  I  think  we  have  a  two- 
pronged  approach  in  this  thine 

The  President.  If  we  attack  the  discrimi- 
nation problem,  if  we  attack  the  poverty 
problem,  if  we  find  Jobs,  If  we  can  provide 
decent  housing,  if  we  can  help  rebuild  our 
cities,  we  can  get  at  some  of  these  causes. 
But  the  local  law  enforcement  has  got  to  be 
done  at  the  local  level.  This  begins  in  the 
home.  This  begins  in  local  conditions 

We  can  help  them  We  can  supplement 
them.  biK  we  must  not  supplant  them 

Mr    Meany    I  agree  with  you  completely 

I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  other  subject 
that  X  think  is  important  Don't  you  agree 
with  us  that  we  can  do  all  the.-e  things  and 
still  keep  our  commitments  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  the  free  people  of 
tbe  world  >  You  see.  we  are  always  up  against 
this  argument  that.  well,  we  c.int  support 
the  efforts  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  retain  their  freedom  and  independence 
which  we  are  committed  to  do — we  cant  do 
that  and  at  the  same  time  do  all  these  things 
on  the  home  front. 

We  think  America  is  big  enough  to  do 
both. 

The  President  America  Is  big  enough  to 
do  both  It  can  do  both.  Mr  Meany.  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  do  both.  This  argument 
that  is  used  that  because  we  are  trying  to 
protect  freedom  in  some  part  of  the  world 
we  can't  protect  our  people  at  home  is  a 
phony  argument   It  is  an  excuse. 

Now.  it  Is  true  that  we  do  have  to  forgo 
some  of  the  things  We  cant  do  everything  at 
once  We  can't  correct  the  neglect  of  centuries 
in  a  day.  But  we  can  try  and  we  can  make 
a  start  and  we  can  get  on  our  way.  That  we 
de-.nitely  are  dolng. 

I  am  the  father  of  two  daughters  When 
I  hear  this  argument  that  we  can't  protect 
freedom  In  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  In  our  own 
Hemisphere  and  still  meet  our  domestic  prob- 
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lems.  I  think  u  is  a  phony  argument.  It  Is 
just  like  saying  that  I  can't  take  care  of 
Lucl  because  I  have  Lvnda  Bird.  We  have  to 
tike  care  of  both  of  ihem  and  we  have  to 
!n(<-'  them  he.id  on 

Here  i.s  a  nation  \<.it!i  more  people  em- 
ployed  than   ever   in   iiir   historv 

Here  Is  a  nation  wirh  jieople  working  at 
b"tti'r  wages   than  ever  In   our   history. 

Here  Is  a  time  when  our  profits  are  higher 
t.if.n  ever  la  our  history.  Here  Is  a  time  when 
we  have  h.-id  82  months  of  jirosperity  in  this 
nation.  Here  is  a  lime  whrn  we  Iiave  the 
jjre.'itest  gross  n.^iional  pnxUict  tliai  we  have 
ever  had,  .md  we  :^re  .'-peiulinct  5.25  billion  In 
protecting  !rop(l  Jin  in  •\^la  To  say  out  of 
the  $800  billion  we  ninke.  ^ind  the  $25  we 
have  to  spend  in  Southeast  -Asia,  that  the 
other  S775  snouldn't  be  used  for  llie  benefit 
(  f  the  people  is  ju.st  a  very  poor  excuse. 

We  niu.st  educate  our  children.  We  can't 
neglect  them  We  mu'^t  provide  health  lor 
our  people  We  can't  iicsi'.ect  it  We  must 
provide  conservation  cjf  our  resources  in  I'li.-i 
country.  Ve  cannot  neglect  that.  We  must 
find  jobs  for  those  who  want  jobs  ;;nd  who 
need  jobs,  and  we  are  poing  lo  do  it  by  en- 
couraging private  industry  and  the  labor 
unions  and  the  government  to  work  h.aiid  in 
hand  m  these  matters,  as  we  liave  been  in 
the  more  recent  years  jiasl 

There  is  no  croup  that  lias  been  more 
helpful  lo  brincmtr  prosperity  lo  this  country 
and  to  launching  a  procram  lor  the  benefit 
of  all  tlie  people  of  tins  country  than  tlie 
AFI.-CIO    under    your    leadership. 

I  .im  h.nppy  to  .•^ay  that  the  businessmen 
generally  have  tried  to  listen  and  to  be  co- 
operative I  am  liopeful  in  tne  days  ahead 
that  we  cm  enact  iliroutjh  the  Consress  a 
Job  proerain.  a  housing  program,  additional 
education  measures,  i  rovide  for  additional 
steps  that  we  t'Ught  in  take  in  the  liealth 
field,  and  at  the  s.ime  iimo  protect  freedom. 
It  is  just  a  bunch  of  bahirnev  that  we  can 
take  care  of  one  need  we  have  nnd  have  to 
Ignore  all  the  others.  It's  just  the  same  .is 
saylnc  you  cm  tike  care  of  one  cnild  :ind 
you  can't  take  CL-re  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Meant.  I'm  quite  sure  '.ve  have  the 
same  faith  in  America  that  vuu  have;  that 
America  is  big  enough  and  strong  enough  n 
do  this.  Insofar  ;is  c  ur  commitments  in  Far 
East  Asia  are  concerned.  "Ae  in  the  trade 
union  movcincni  ire  \  ery  [)racl:cal  nec^nle. 
We  know  from  experience  what  dictatorship 
means.  We  know  it  before  ::nvhcdy  f-l'^e 
knows  it.  because  if  iinvbody  11-  gciUE  to  dic- 
tate anv  place  in  this  world  he  must  control 
the  me.ms  of  production.  They  can  wait 
.uvhile  about  controUinc  the  artists  or  the 
scientists  or  the  writers,  but  they  can't  wait 
insofar  ,is  the  worker  is:  concerned.  They 
have  pot  In  control  him  immediately.  This  is 
what  Hitler  did.  This  is  what  .'Mussolini  did 
.md  this  is  what  Stalin  did  ;ind  Lenin,  when 
they  came  to  power  50  years  ago  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  They  took  control  of  the  workers. 
So  we  lire  more  keenly  nware  of  what  dic- 
t.itorshlp  means.  This  ;s  why  we  feel  that 
V'.ni  just  can't  sumd  by  and  see  two  or  three 
million  people  go  dov.-ii  the  drain  and  hope 
:hat  liiat  s  the  end  of  it.  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  if  we  step  aside,  if  we  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  thai  you  are  not  going  to 
s.itisfy  the  appetite  oi  these  people  who  be- 
lieve in  dict^iiorshlp.  They  v.ill  move  down 
.Southeast,  and  the  next  thing  you  know  they 
will  be  in  the  Philippines,  and  you  know 
what  that  would  mean  to  us. 

So  we  are  commced  that  you  are  on  the 
ritjht  track.  The  American  trade  union  move- 
ment, as  represented  by  ihe  AFI^CIO.  made 
it  crystal  clear  ai  its  last  convention  that 
we  suppi  rt  the  policy  in  Vietnam  of  fighting 
for  the  ireedom  of  those  people  and  that  we 
ri'so  believe  that  we  can  do  tlial  and  con- 
tinue the  Johnson  program  lo  make  this  a 
better  nation  for  all  of  the  American  people. 
The  President  Mr  Meany.  our  people  are 
pe.ice-Ioving  people.  We  seek  no  war.  We 
want  peace  in  the  world   But  we  have  learned 


some  things  from  participation  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War 
and  other  disturbances  iii  recent  years,  .iiid 
that  Is  that  you  cannot  successfully  appe.ise 
an  aggressor.  If  you  run  and  If  you  hide  and 
If  you  let  aggression  spread,  the  tune  cnnn-s 
when  you  must  face  up  to  ii  sooner  ir  la'ur. 
Now.  •  -e  have  the  will  for  peace.  We  have 
the  machinery  for  peace.  No  one  in  tlie 
world  wants  peace  more  ihan  I  do.  I  live 
with  w.ir  24  hours  a  day.  I  read  the  casually 
lists  every  luornlng.  But  I  know  tiiat  iintS! 
t'  "  ciieniy.  t  ic  CommuMi.si  cn'^mv.  i.-;  -.'.iH- 
r.ic  to  genuinely  .md  sincerely  .sit  dow'u 
and  '..ilk  about  peace  in  pood  laith,  that  we 
sh.ou'dn't  hold  out  all  ihcse  il'usions  and 
these  luipes  th,.t  c  tnt  be  rcah.'ed  im  our 
IKiip'e. 

So  the  best  ro.id  lo  peaci-  ihai  I  kiiiv.'  ii  is 
•  )  ,.ni..in  sli^iiit.  aMC;  i^'iiKuU  liiili.  and  do 
>,.':id  or.  principle.  \.e  haven't  had  an  isp- 
l):-aser  Freciclent  in  i;iv  lifttime.  Everv 
;  le.sidci'.t  that  hf.s  preceded  me  has  stood 
on  the  principle  that  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  resist  aegrcss'on  and  lo  perform 
iiirtrr  the  treat  e-;  that  nu  i  ountrv  i.ad 
I  lUered  mto,  ilia'  'he  v^ord  '.i  the  I'li  ltd 
Slates  could  be  c'-'Uetidcd  on.  A.s  '.m.'  ,  I 
,mi  President,  v.e  arc  ^omg  to  keep  our 
.-,  oru. 

W'c  .are  not  going  im  Ut  ,..iy  of  our  i.a- 
■. 'ons  who  are  bound  lo  \is  oy  iro.ities  and 
alli.aices  be  ,t;obbled  up  by  any  would-be 
orquercr.  any  would-be  dictator,  wiiile  we 
.' tand  by  under  an  umbrella.  Now.  Ii  they 
want  t.)  talk  peace  and  if  Iney  will  a'jrce  lo 
'•  ■If-utierminalion  in  South  Vieinam,  v.e  are 
willing  to  meet  them  at  the  confercr-.e  table 
tomorrow. 

Wc  Slid  in  .San  .Antor.ii,  v.e  will  itr;)  i  \ir 
I  .finbii^g  liow  if  you  ^^  ill  cimjc  :id  ha-.c  a 
prompt  discussion  a.nd  .i  ;)roduc;ive  discus- 
sion m  good  f.iith.  Yju  f  .m  mate  all  'he 
[iropc'salh  \ou  want  to.  Wc  -.'ill  make  cur 
jir(  pcsals.  We  will  exchange  views. 

Kuc  they  have  not  accepted  that  pi\.posa!. 
'sow.  I  don't  know  how  much  farilier  I 
can  pa.  I  clon't  thin'--  ii  would  br  ;n  ;he  in- 
icrest  of  this  Nation  for  u~  to  slop  bombing. 
..illy  to  have  the.m  to  ciintmue  'heirs.  A 
l^omb  ciroppod  from  a  bicvclr  can  kill  ,:<:  ir.any 
:c:pl'--  :  f  ;.  bomb  dropped  from  a  ohine.  !• 
IS  rather  ridiculous  for  some  of  (  ur  people 
to  .'ay  "You  ought  to  stop  bombing."  and 
then  ".hen  I  say.  "Well,  will  v;e  ha. e  a 
prompt  tiiscuicion?"  they  ray.  ■  Wc  don't 
k!-ow." 

We  don't  have  ihat  answer.  "WiU  t'.ey  hav 
;i  productive  discussion?'  "Well,  v.e  don  I 
kno'.".'."  "Will  they  talk  about  jvisi  K.:rlh  Vicl- 
;iam?  That's  what's  indic.ited,  Tli.it  pr'jukin 
is  in  .South  Vietnam.  ' 

So  we  must  pursue  and  explore  the  me.u.- 
ing  of  these  so-called  ilTcrs  so  ihat  we  don  t 
buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  and  so  wc  c'on't  repeat 
the  errors  of  Panmunjoni  ana  '.ve  don't  let 
the  Communists  lead  us  down  a  ro.-.d  that  v.  e 
don't   know  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  Meany.  I  fnink  in  exploring.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  also  t.ike  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  every  bombing  jjause  we  have 
had  has  resulted  in  an  jiiimediatc  Coinniu- 
nut  buildup  that  has  cost  American  lives.  So 
these  who  want  us  to  stop  th?  bombiiif,  and 
r  top  it  without  qualific;.tiun.  I  would  like  to 
r.sk  thim  how  many  .American  lives  do  ve 
have  to  lose  before  we  start  bombing  again 
in  case  the  CcmmuiilEt.s  dor.t  (.me  t)  tlte 
Conference  t:\ble. 

This  is  the  problem,  and  I  know  tliis  i.s  your 
problem.' 

The  President,  II  is.  :.nd  we  live  with  it 
every  day.  We  have  the  professionals  v.  ho 
iiave  rendered  great  service  in  our  foreign 
policy  field  for  many  years  and  they  are 
taking  every  word  that  is  said  and  exploring 
it  in  every  place  they  can  in  an  attempt  to 
find  a  reasonable  way  to  get  to  the  peace 
table.  But  until  the  enemy  is  willing  lo  go 
to  the  peace  table,  and  is  willing  to  say  if 
you  stop  your  bombing  he  will  prompllv  come 
and  talk,  and  that  we  can  have  productive 


riisr  .sr.lcns.  tA\A  th.at  he  will  not  lake  r,d\  an- 
l,ige  of  our  restraint  to  jiut  extra  pre.s.";urc 
on  during  th.u  period,  then  I  think  that  we 
would  IjL-  end;uigering  the  lives  oi  our  n.cn. 
and  .somo  nicn  don't  have  that  responsibilitv. 
But  ;  .;  Commrnder-in-Chiei  1  do  have,  and 
1  niu!,t  Like  tiiai  i.ilo  consider. .lion  bciore  1 
make  these  decision.;.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  .se.irch  every  day  for  p.  ice.  but  a 
peace  With  honor. 

Mr.  Mkanv  I  am  i.urc  that  the  Amerlc:,;! 
r.t  jple  are  in  ^ere- ineni.  Mr.  PreMdent.  Tl'iey 
want  peace,  but  thev  want  peace  with  hor.,  r 
and  ihev  don't  want  peace  as  a  sacrifice  ■  i 
our  pood  word  ana  a  sacrifice  <  f  i.ur  r  ont- 
iii'inents  that  we  hr.v-!  made. 

On  hehr.lf  if  ths  American  trade  luu.u 
nuivetnent.  I  can  sav  to  \ou  we  are  with  yi  u 
Hi  this  e.lort.  I  vant  to  thank  you  very  Much. 
for  ttiving  us  thi.s  tune  end  letting  us  Vnr.xv 
wl  at  !v  f  n  vour  niiul.  .-;  ;  our  members  can 
listen  in  and  certainly  pet  closer  to  vou  t'nti 
your  nri  Ijlems  as  a  result.  Thi-.nk  you  \ery 
much. 

Mr.  Meanv  ( ::ontiiuiiiic  i  .•\-;  yiu  have  just 
he.ird.  fne  President  of  t'-ie  United  Slates  and 
v.e  share  the  same  views  on  the  critical 
ii.Mies  ol  the  day.  We  share,  a.s  well,  v.-iih 
I  \ndon  J.jhnson  the  same  hopes  and  a-iplra- 
t.„ns  for  a  holler  .America. 

In  a  few  short  mcnihs.  the  Amciican  people 
will  be  going  to  the  polls  to  decide  these 
;;sues  by  choosing  a  President,  a  Vice  Presi- 
licnt.  and  a  Congress.  They  v.ill  decide 
whether  v.e  will  march  forward  to  new  legis- 
lative virtories  or  whether  the  gains  we  have 
already  made  and  our  unions  which  made 
ihem  po.-sible  will  be  attacked. 

.As  I  have  oiicn  said  before,  cleciions  vts 
not  won  in  Washington.  They  are  won  back 
home  .And  thev  are  won  by  you.  the  leaders 
of  the  labor  niovetneat. 

So  I  urae  you  to  start  now  Get  y.,ur  reiir- 
ir;uK'n  drives  underway  Collect  tlie  COPE 
dollars  vnich  are  t.o  necpr^.sary  to  the  f  a.m- 
paign.  Make  .sure  your  members  and  their 
lamilics  and  liieir  neighbors  knew  the  Issues. 
Itnovv  the  voting  record  of  the  candidates, 
know  who  i.s  a  friend  and  who  is  not.  and 
get  out  t.he  v  oie  en  election  day. 

In  a  verv  real  stiise.  you.  the  leaders  of  ihe 
i.ibor  n.ovement.  will  decide  the  1.168  elec- 
iKiii.   I   am   coniident   you    'A-ill   00   ihe   job. 


OREGCX    SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  wa.s 
■d  pitasure  10  read  Mr.  Richard  Cues 
column  in  the  Washington  Po.st  this 
morning  and  find  a  double  inbuie  to 
the  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival  at 
A.shland.  Ores.  Mr,  Coe.  one  of  the  Na- 
: ion's  most  distin",uished  drama  critic.^, 
conveyed  the  liiiih  i^raise  of  Mr.  Loui.s; 
Wi'i::ht.  the  retirinp;  director  of  the  Fol- 
rer  Sha.ke.sptare  Library,  and  then  added 
some  favorable  words  of  his  own. 

I  therefore,  wi.sh  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  aii  Senators  and  to  all  other  citi- 
zens ol  our  land  to  visit  Ore^ion  thts  year 
and  attend  ihe  Orecon  Shakespearean 
Festival  at  A.siiland.  Oreii,  The  repertoire 
will  include  ■Cymbelinc,"  '  Hamlet."  "As 
You  Like  It."  and  "Henry  VIII."  The 
plays  will  be  performed  July  21  throuirh 
September  8.  I  .^s'^  unaninicais  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Coe's  parauraph  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ctaiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FOLGER      TO     OilEG.^N 

I  was  s  J  intrigued  by  Louis  Wright's  amus- 
ing way  of  announcing  his  retirement  as  di- 
rector of  the  Folger  library  that  I  nussed 
a  later  item  m  his  .  Iways  interesting  annual 
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r'j).  r-  The  most  pfTectlve  presentatluiia  ot 
s:i,ik'sf)e  ire  thit  we  have  seen  m  many  years 
were  pljvs  performed  last  summer  by  the 
Oregon  Shakespeirean  Festival,  at  Ashland. 
Oregon  all  presented  as  Shakespeare  wrote 
them,  without  f.mcy  gimmicks  and  without 
pretpnttousness  "  All  of  which  and  more  is 
praise  from  C  ie«ar  indeed  and  I  welc  ^raed  it 
because  I'm  inclined  to  share  the  opinion 
This  company  over  JO  ye:irs  old.  perfnrms 
everv  summer  and  Is  a  fine  rearon  f>ir  chuck- 
ing Europe  and  hendln?  for  Oregon  I'm  sure 
Us  longtime  Governor.  :Sen  Mark  H  itfleld 
(R-Ore>  win  rell?h  this  silute  to  Oregon 
from  the  Polger  s  ''i.iro  nr    Wright 


PJ'i'SlD'NTI.AI,  PXNFI.  M.AKFS  V.M.U- 
AHI  K  CONTK'IHrTIl  )N  TOW.AHD 
SOI.VI.NO  THK  W'T'IONS  IN-STK- 
ANTF     Pr;OHI  TMS 

M:  M.  INTV!;K  .Mr  Pi  csident  I  have 
:-.\ul  vith  neat  interest  and  I  iiui:ht  .say 
dfhi-iu  tlir  rpT'oit  recently  Ls-sued  by  the 
President  -;  National  Advi.sorv  Panel  on 
In<uranc"  and  Riot-AfTected  Area.s 

Tlie  Panel  made  a  very  intensive  study 
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ii-i'iiaiice  :ir  'blcm.s  in  these  areas. 
Tht^  t'act.s  arcuir.ulated  prove  beyond  anv 
:irt;unu'nt  that  there  are  frra\e  insiiiancc 
protalenvs  m  renter  c:v:  .irea.s  which  de- 
mand 'iie  mncent rated  I'tfuit.s  of  the  in- 
surance industrv  the  States  involved. 
.UKi  'lie  Federal  riO\eminent 

I  .un  particularly  pleased  that  tlie  re- 
;i):r  not  onlv  points  out  the  problems, 
hut  also  makes  substantial  recommen- 
ildtuns  which,  if  implemented,  should  k,'o 
.1  i-'iit:  way  toward  solvmi,'  them. 

The  recom.mendations  were  worked  out 
:n  cootieration  v^ith  the  insurance  indus- 
tn-  State  'nsurance  comm.issioners,  and 
c  ty  otRc'.als  It  is  my  understanding  that 
all  of  these  sectors  of  our  society  support 
these  recomm;endations.  Under  these  cir- 
rumstanc"s.  ve  .should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  enacting  the  necessarv-  legisla- 
tion .so  that  the  procram  may  be  imple- 
mented in  the  near  future  Indeed,  many 
of  the  concepts  in  the  report  are  the 
.same  as  those  contained  in  S,  1484,  the 
sm.all  business  crime  protection  insur- 
ance bill,  which  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Bankini,'  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  workin','  on.  This 
fact  should  enable  the  committee  to  ex- 
pedite the  legislation  necessaiy  to  imple- 
ment the  President  s  recommendations, 
since  niuch  of  the  ground  work  has  al- 
readv  been  done. 

The  responsibility  for  solving  these  in- 
surance problems  rests  on  the  insurance 
industry  State  aiid  local  governments, 
and  the  Federal  Government  I  urce  that 
the  Senate  take  speedy  and  affirmative 
action  on  the  legislation  to  implement 
the  President's  proposals  when  it  is  in- 
troduced. 


A   BUSINESS   EXECUTIVE  LOOKS 
AT  VIETNAM 

Mr  H  \;{  IKE.  Mr  President,  the  harsh 
events  of  the  past  few  days  in  Vietnam 
have  made  the  Nation  more  than  ever 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  our  problems 
there.  I  believe  more  than  ever  that  we 
must  have  a  change  in  policy,  that  we 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
effort  to  find  a  way  to  peace,  even  though 
It  means  abandoning;  previous  positions 
taken  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House. 


A  toueh-mlnded  decision  ba.sed  on 
facts  is  often  a  neres.'^itv  fnr  a  business 
executive,  as  Mr  Harold  Willens.  of  I^os 
Angeles,  recently  p.iii.t.-d  cut  Speaking 
as  a  businessiiKii:,  he  ;.>ld  the  .  tudeiUs 
and  facultv  at  the  University  uf  Ha  a  an 
last  December  5: 

We  {business  men)  simply  cannot  afft.rd 
the  luxury  of  self-deception  .  Errors  are 
permissible  In  the  business  decision-making 
proces.'*  What  Is  not  permissible  is  the  re- 
fusal to  :idmlt  ^rror  For  the  life  of  me  I  fall 
to  see  why  self-deception  must  be  avoided 
like  the  plague  In  business  ntTaIrs  but  not 
m  political  or  military  afTalrs 

Mr.  Willens.  with  whom  I  shared  a  tel- 
eiision  di.scussion  recently,  is  cochair- 
inan  of  an  organization,  formed  last  fall. 
culled  Business  Executives  Move  for 
Vietnam  Peace.  Its  membership  is  now 
some  1,600.  Each  one  in  this  group  is  a 
president,  board  chairman,  or  top-level 
executive  The  other  national  cochair- 
man  is  Mr  Henry  Niles.  of  Baltimore, 
chrirman  of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore 
Life  In.surance  Co. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Mr.  Willens  be 
printed  in  the  Re'ord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.K  Bi'SiNCSS  Man  Look.s  at  Vietnam 

\  .Address  delivered  by  Harold  Willens  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  December  5.  1967) 

Had  I  been  Invited  to  iiddress  you  6  months 
i^o  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  a  stranger 
walking  in  would  be  Justified  In  assuming  I 
was  either  a  political  or  military  expert 
dealing  with  related  aspects:  an  academician 
■.peaking  on  the  historical  or  Idealoglcal 
elements  of  our  involvement  .  .  or  possibly 
a  theologian  concerned  with  moral  consid- 
erations 

You  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  none  of 
:  hese  I  am  a  business  executive  .  .  a  man 
Dlossed  with  the  good  fortune  of  substantial 
•..ucccss  In  the  challenging  and  fascinating 
world  of  business  which  con.stltutes  one 
element  of  this  great,  free  nation  of  ours. 

What  has  changed  within  6  months  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that,  as  a  businessman.  I 
might  have  something  of  Interest  and  value 
to  communicate  for  your  consideration^  The 
-Hence  of  the  business  community  has  been 
broken,  and  business  executives  ,  ,  .  more 
than  1.500  already  .  .  ha\e  moved  into  the 
national  dlalo^e  on  Vietnam:  fiaf?  uhat 
hc.i  changeei    Is  that  change  a  pood  thing? 

I.  of  course,  believe  it  Is.  Business  leaders 
have  contributed  much  to  the  growth  and 
pr  igress  of  our  countrv  Business  leaders  are 
often  dynamic,  energetic  people  with  good 
minds  and  excellent  judgment.  Should  such 
ch.iracterlstlcs  and  the  contributions  they 
cMi  generate  for  the  good  of  the  nation  be 
withheld  Flmply  because  the  problem  at 
hind  Is  a  controver.-'ial  one'' 

Or  is  It  reasonable  to  believe  that  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  Vietnam  exists 
among  Ml  Americans  .  .  eicept  business- 
men'' Such  a  thought  is  patent  nonsense. 
Therefore,  if  business  leaders  remained  aloof 
.ind  apart  !rom  this  most  critical  problem  of 
r>ur  time,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  regard 
them  as  irresponsible  or  afriid  But  busl- 
nes.«men  have  not  remained  silent,  as  my  be- 
ing with  you  today  indicate*. 

It  would  be  fair  for  any  one  to  ask:  is 
there  anything  u.seful  which  the  business 
community  can  add  to  the  Vietnam  debate? 
I  think  thtre  Is. 

In  the  decision-nuking  process  of  tiu&i- 
nessnien  tliere  always  is.  or  always  ought  to 
be.  an  element  which  Is  too  often  lacking  in 
the  political  and   military  decision-making 


proi-e.'j.s  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  Iniplv  ih  it 
busuiessnien  are  somefiuw  blessed  unh  i- 
perlor  wisdom  or  superior  .  .  .  anylhinfj  Not 
at  all.  I  am  saying  rather,  that  external  cir- 
I  unist.inces  force  upon  business  decision- 
makers a  behavioral  pattern  I  can  only  de- 
.';crll)e  as  self-honesty.  We  s:mpl:'  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  self-deception.  If  we  kid 
or  con  ourselves  into  believing  we  cannot  be 
wrong,  the  competliive  market  place  or  it; 
triuivatent  will  quickly  .  .  .  and  painfully  .  .  . 
."."now  us  that  we  i."r,'  wrong  after  all:  and 
that  we  were  stupid  not  to  reognlze  or  admit 
that  we  were  wrong.  Errors  are  permissible  in 
t!ie  bu.siness  decision-making  process.  What 
is  not  permissible  is  the  nfasal  to  aelniu 
error  ...  a  blind,  stubborn  clinging  to  that 
which  hasn't  worked.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  refusal  to  change  results  from 
lick  of  ability  to  conceive  aii  alternative  plan, 
ir  ir.im  a  paiislJiiate  love-allair  with  (  nc's 
own  idea. 

The  classic  example  of  the  point  I  iii.ik.<  li. 
of  course,  Ford's  experience  with  tuo  K(i-.i'l 
Mr.  McNamara  and  his  highly  paid  experts 
were  tiot  tools  because  they  conceived,  de- 
signed and  built  the  Edsel,  In  the  human  eii- 
terpri.se  it  is  natural  to  make  mistakes  .  .  . 
even  for  highly  paid  experts.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
N'amara  and  his  people  icouki  liave  been 
fools  If  they  had  refused  to  adini'i.  i;.eir  ii.:;,- 
lake. 

They  acted  as  businessmen  always  should 
and  Ixideed  always  must  If  they  want  to  avoid 
corporate  oblivion.  Ford's  declsion-niakt rs 
faced  reality.  They  admitted  they  were 
wrong.  They  killed  their  own  brainchild. 
They  took  a  huge  financial  beating  .  .  .  and 
they  also  took  their  company  on  to  a  bigger 
and  better  future. 

Had  they  stubbornly  refused  to  believe 
they  could  be  wrong,  tiiey  would  have  com- 
pounded their  I  quite  hunian)  error  from  a 
loss  of  money  to  the  death  of  a  giant  cor- 
poration. That  Is  what  I  mean  by  the  self- 
honesty  which  characterizes  deci.-^ion-making 
among  successful  business-leaders. 

Perhaps  I  am  deiisc   But  for  the  life  of  me 

I    fall    to    see    why    self-deception    must    be 

avoided    like   the   plague   in    business   attalrs 

.  but  not  in  political  or  military  alTairs. 

L^t  us  now  turn  to  these. 

To  link  political  and  military  matters  wrh 
ray  Edsel  example  I  should  like  to  remind 
you  of  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  On 
August  25th  last,  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Subcommittee.  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  stated  flatly  that 
in  his  opinion  Hanoi  could  never  be  bombed 
to  the  negotiating  table.  He  said  this,  nund 
you.  as  one  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  de- 
cision to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  und  knowinc 
th.it  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  bomb- 
ing was  to  force  Hanoi  into  negotiations. 

This  man  from  the  business  world  was 
doing  what  comes  naturally  to  men  of  the 
business  world.  Let  us  stop  dreaming,  he 
was  saying.  Let  us  face  reality  He  said  It 
atx)ut  the  Edsel  He  said  It  at)out  the  bomb- 
ing. To  my  knowledge  Mr.  McNamara  is  the 
only  man  in  the  top  decision-making  group 
who  IS  a  product  of  the  business  world, 
where  it  is  often  less  lmf)ortant  to  be  a 
eenius  than  to  have  the  guts  to  say:  I  was 
wrong  Perhaps  Mr  McNamara's  resignation 
sieirj  from  the  futility  of  working  with 
people  so  obsessed  by  passionate  self-right- 
eousness that  they  are  incapable  of  saying:  I 
v.'ai  wrong. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  make  some- 
thing quite  clear  to  you  Business  Executives 
Move  for  Vietnam  Peace  wants,  in  Vietnam, 
exactly  what  our  government  wants:  negoti- 
ated settlement.  Not  [jrecipiious,  unilateral 
withdrawal.  Negotiated  settlement.  In  our 
considered  viewpoint,  only  fools  and  madmen 
thlr.k  in  terms  of  •mlUt^ary  victory".  In  this 
situation.  Senator  Thruston  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky was  the  main  speaker  at  our  Inaugural 
Meeting  Septemtier  27th  in  Washington.  We 
believe  he  Wi^  rij^h:  when  be  said: 
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•'Total  military  victory  :ii  \'u-'i!  ,ni  !n  =  :;nc 
total  war  with  China  iir.d  .  ,  •  '.;!  '.vorld 
iioloc.iust." 

Eellevlng  Senator  Mort^in  is  riulu  ixplmis 
111  part  why  we  accept  our  govemmciifs  ob- 
Jcrtive.  but  do  "ot  accept  the  pie-ent  nol'cy 
of  reaching  for  lliat  obecilve.  To  strive  lor 
negotiated  seitlemenl  by  risking  "ntal  "or'd 
holocaust"  seems  to  ur.  Irreipoiisib'e  os  'rell 
as  unproductive.  But  tiltere  is  anotlier  r^tson 
far  which  we  rejtct  the  present  jjolky  '  i. 
continued  escalation  and  pir'lcularlv  lo 
continued  bombing  ol  North  Vietmm  And 
th^t  other  reafon  iias  to  do  with  our  v.  .iv  o! 
life  as  businessmen:  with  ciir  way  .:  ii.  i^jiig 
decisions.  | 

We've  ';ombed  tiie  i^orth  for  P  i:-j:'.;..  =  . 
Each  month,  each  booib.  seern.s  :^  t.i.^c  '  •■ 
]cssloil!r.y  of  ncgotititions  farther  ..way. 
r.ither  tlian  bringing  it  cIo^er.  Eeip'n.  .'o!? 
American  ntwsinen.  .JS  loyal  as  you  ,  ud  I 
report  from  person  d  qontact  thr.l  Hau-.i  vmU 
never  negotiate  wliile  i'le  bombing  cont::iU'  s. 
The  r.onh  Vletn.'intsC  .seem  "o  react  , vs  ,  ,3 
Americans  pi'obaljly  V.ould  in  i-niilar  rir- 
cunistances  .  .  .  :'Va\  »s  ihe  Kritish  cl'ct  ■..;  c'l 
Hitler  tried  to  bomb  Ihrm  into  ..i-imus.on. 
Tiiat  shouldn't  surprlte.  proud.  i".d"pP'i"?-nt 
people  liKe  us.  Not  if  we  stop  .pmnuig  idle 
foolish  dreams  and  nealisticiliy  ;.\.ard  "he 
farts.  ; 

The  f.icts  indic.-.tj.|  tvhen  the  ;iiy:'-.s  iiid 
laijles  are  uiove-1  ^  =  :clt.  that  contmuit  on  of 
the  bombing  at  tMs  'po'nt  makes  r.o  >e...^?. 
One  of  the  my  "is  vlilch  obscures  f.iccs  is 
this;  Cessation  c!  oiijjljln^  would  consitute 
betrayal  of  our  trooris.  American  c.^su-lties 
would  increase.  1 

Listen  to  these  sL-iiistics.  my  frienr'.s.  re- 
cently received  f:':.m  olir  Dc!'or.'e  Dci:;  r  ;.;c;r. 
but  not  well  p\iblicized: 

In  1966  we  ilew  23  577  bombinE:  i!U!:.';ions 
and  dropped  512.C00  tin^  of  in.inbs.  U.S. 
casualties  for  the  vc^r  w?-e  3G  1-56. 

In  the  first  S  months  cf  1967.  24.4<;S  mis- 
sions (more  than  all  01  lO'Sfii  dropped  more 
tonnage  than  for  all  of   ia66. 

U.S.  casualties  ihroju'ih  &ep:eir.bpr  23  were 
55.139.  more  thnn  nil  of  1963,  i.ad  if  pro- 
jected to  year  end  it  the  :ame  rue.  that 
nteans  tun'cc  ,is  mai^.'  U.S.  isualti^^.r  .s  in 
19G6. 

Again.  I  nir;-  be  dffiise  But  my  c;<pc 
in  working  with  i.^^ts  i.nd  f'^.urci  - 
than  mvths — lead.s  riie  to  conciude 
these  Defense  Depai  tmenc  statistics  th 
more  we  bomb  fie  Nortii  the  more  young 
Americans  are  v.ouiicled  and  killed.  Tl;;.s  con- 
clusion is  ftir'hcr  supporr?d  by  .■^tatihTics 
siiowtng  that  during  the  3  previous  'o::-ibing 
pauses,  for  an  over-all  total  of  7  ■  e':-:s. 
American  casuali;es  were  <harply  reduced. 
As  fomeone  has  qiUppcd;  jiving  v.p  bomb- 
ing the  North  is  as  much  of  a  sacrincc  as 
giving  up  cancer! 

What  might  we  gain,  on  the  ether  hr.nd? 
Kosygln,  whose  country  provides  80'  of  tiie 
North  Vietnamese  fcupplies  and  niaterlol,  iias 
told  our  President  that  ces.=at:on  cf  b  mbmc 
would  lead  to  negotiations,  U  T;  ,nt  iia.s  -..lid 
the  same,  as  other  responsible  ■ 
have  done. 

In  this  kind  of  situation,  -.viih 
the  alternative  imgiit  work 
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b',  IV  b  ,1  Ir  ii  r  .11!  luidistingui.'-i-ird  piece  ff 
:■•■  11  ciPli--ckd  by  v.  ell  dug-in  North  Viet- 
...'"■p  ■ildur.^,'"  ihe  aii.=\ver  mv.-ii  by  tr.e 
?  KK'!'  I'lan  .11  ;!ic  L'r.>u;id"  w.us:  •■bfc, iu.se 
•  :\-"  f-noniy  v.a.s  iliere", 

">',•■  t>'Ii(ve  I'liat  -icn.uiiU'  .Anieri' .m  li'es 
1-,  (1(1  lii.:!i  :■  I  ost  for  im  ob)Pctive  coiusisring 
(>:  all  i^'iriiMiii^'uisiied  piece  of  terrain".  We 
tn'.y:?-  in  i  I'ler  words,  ihat  i.3arch-aiid-de- 
i-:;mv  :•;  i  lyili.  V  which  makes  r.o  sense  in  a 
.iir.i'c'i  \v  iT  -0  Villi-;  r.egcti.'ted  settlement 
.  -  1  :^  n!t  iiiiH'o  (  iiifnlve. 

.\.s    I  nr    ■'  Ird      lul   tuml   no,at   we   urge   a 
-If  .-■     1111, 'uin    oil    bI  ('cnic;- t    that    we    will 
■   ,oti:!e     v..t''.       11     lialitinq    parties.    That 
111  I'M-    ihc  r:i  F   ; ->  well  iis  lliinfi. 

I'li-i  •  :;  111' nr.n'  oripliiai  iibout  our  thice- 
,  I  u  ilirna're  to  ihe  present,  bankrupt 
I  oiir\  o!  I'lMiiuPd  i.'calaTio'i.  Vv'hat  is  new 
1  our  i.-..-.istenre  that  the  objective  impc-r- 
•i'->v  il  ruid  p'',^-:/mai;c  flexihlii'v  which  undcr- 
'•c=  li'iul'-'ess  df'iR!on-mfil:i.'-.g  1  u?ht  to  be  a 
■  nr.   if  ihe  Viciam  policy  det-slon  nialiing 

■.\  e  a»  ?  .'s  \  -'11  .^re.  stockholders  in  the  great 
.'..T  rii'iiit  urt  'Ml.  \Vc  believo  it  ni.y  be  trans- 
I'rijei  to  uighf'iiii!^'  by  the  ritrid  inlUxibil- 
'1  ■  E  '.  i'?\v  niei.  We  remind  these  few  men 
>;iat  e.ecicd  and  :  ppo'nttcl  orfici.ils  in  a  De- 
-in'-rcc'  :ir':'  .'ippc-e-i  to  serv.- — not  rule — 
their  pe''0'.'=-  Tlicse  few  men  1  o'.iid  be  v.ro'ig. 
M  .nf  v.'itli  (ini!;;  dtstiiiguisr.fd  American.'; 
^\lio  i  r-  •i  >  .  r  •^ation  ns  n>ilita!v  and  polit- 
.  :•!  ;  .id  ;•>.  .p  'I'-iicve  tiiat  these  few  inen 
u  •  ■•  v.  r-iiT. 

Ti  IS  cur  hope  t/ifit  by  -speaking  out  with 
.!'!:•■  r..id  cjuv  1130 — and  tujiportod  by  facts 
'•'..hi-  thr.ii  myths — ve  ri'V  .'•chleve  these 
'■j'5.  'i'.e.::  Firt:'.  remind  our  i  .tion  that  iin- 
ikc  ofher  war?  w'e  ciid  not  m.Tich  i  110  this 
one  with  ;^  clear  sense  oi  mis  .ioj  and  a  high 
^=.,:-j  ra  pa  p  j-c-  A  l.ttlc  at  ..  tlir;e  wfc  s'ijped 
,:t-.d  s'Miii  !fd  :iio  and  fiere  .'^ire  few  ii  I'ny 
V.!;:.  <;  1  n'  '.  .  .1  ■.'c'd  never  t.'.lien  thnt  first 
■.v.o-:^   ^t;.p. 

Second.  pEr«i-rclc  our  people  lind  our  gcv- 
"••i-'ment  that  — >s  In  a  i::id  business  cteal — 
I'.icrc  13  alwavs  r.  way  rut.  This  rreat  nation 
mv;-  :;p.?r  till  victim  lo  the  fo'.'ifh.  di.n^fr- 
oi.c  i.o'JOil  that  ve  cannot  lind  .■-olutions  to 
pV'  i>ien;s. 

I'.ir.i  .oiMincc  the  business  community 
■  .  i!  .■-  .'•.oric'ns;  that  extrication  from  Viet- 
■;  1(1  lo'-si  i;f --'.n  v,i'"-i  a  change  of  attitude  in 
\'.';i-:il.' non.  If  a  si;b-i:aatial  segment  of  the 
:irs-inps?  c  nniniunitv  wnich  is  tindeniably 
iir.irticil.  iindenu-.bly  r.'sjiectable.  undcni- 
'  b'.v  1  J' ai  .  .  .  'Csponas  to  t'.ie  challenge. 
.(-.c  lecessary  cn.-npe  ol  r.ttitr.de  in  Washiag- 
t    '1  Ml-  ".'  •■  "':  dc.  Plop. 

I,'  0-,'<.  e  shr.U  have  in<-de  tlie  wi.  z-st. 
•\iOii  v.reiiii.  ■  r.-tstmeiit  cf  our  money,  our 
I'.mc  cur  ciUri. 

•'-■'\  lor  \'-i:a  :n\ 'stincrit  we  shall  have 
.):■/(>  '     r::-,v.ir^ied. 
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antee  that  the  present  policy  has  failed  .  .  . 
I  can  tell  vou  what  course  business  dcis ion- 
makers  would  choose  But  pparently  ac 
least  a  few  political  and  iniot.iry  leaders  ;re 
caught  in  the  paralysis  of  unchangiiic  :i'_:id- 
ity.They  can't  believe  what  hasn't  -.xrked 
re  iliy  hasn't  worked. 

Secondly,  our  group  urges  de-cs> .  iation 
cf  the  ground  war.  On  Novomber  l'3  'he  L..A. 
Times  informed  us  that  "though  Sa:gon 
military  Information  oiTiceri;  v.or-:  still  quot- 
ing a  figure  of  83  Americans  killed  in  the 
battle  for  Hill  875  Army  Doctors  rnd  other 
reliable  sources  put  in.c  number  of  American 
soldiers  killed  at  a  minimum  -rf  1'15.  Id'.ey 
should  know:  they  had  ->.ea  he  bro'nea 
bodies". 

The  article  goes  on  to  ask     !r'yi/  last  week's 
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M/.  PE'LL.  Mr.  P:  i-iaciit .  ih's  past 
Sunday  Jar  lary  .o  I  riter.ncd  the  com- 
memoration .-rrvice  ior  tiie  reccnvenins 
:>i  'iie  LOth  Cjn'^ress  r.t  Aii-Sou!s  Memo- 
1  .'.11  Episcoijal  Ch'jrcli. 

O'lU'  cai.kauuc.  St-nator  Mcm'.onk.y  c:--- 


prt.ssiveiy  read  the  Scro-tare  le=son. 

The  5-rrmon  ■vvas  eiven  i.-v  Johr.  Sharon. 
This  seimon  v.'jth  -t.5  cmnh??is  on  the 
'  :ed  for  coura'-,e  rnd  ooiimisin  a.s  v.ell  as 
it.~,  lorthrijtht  uiscassion  of  death — the 
coiivmon  denominator  that  i^ces  "ds  all — 
made  such  a  .'^trcr^  'mi^res.^ion  on  me 
that  I  would  i-kc  "- j  hare  :L  'vuh  ;ny 
collea'iues. 

For  this  reason,  l  a.-^k  iinaniinu-ds  con- 
sent to  have  this  moving  mes.^-ase  i^laced 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  ob.itction.  the  ;••, imon 
V  as  ordered  to  be  pjiinted  in  the  REcotn. 
as  lollows: 

Dr.  Blackweldcr.  Mr.  llcwlcit.  Ke'i.itor  Mon- 
roney.  members  of  this  magnllicent  Choir 
iMid  friends:  I  deeply  appreciate  the  very 
kind  and  thoughtful  rem-.rks  uf  our  rector. 
I  wns  verv  pleased  when  Dr.  BlKCkwoider 
invited  ine  to  return  this  year  bcciuse  aii-?r 
l,,,st  year's  f^ervlce,  I  received  a  couple  of 
1  fters   tnr.t    m.'ide   me   a    bit     ipprehenoiv-: 

One  Member  of  Congress  wrote  tiiat  ii.st 
v.;;r't  service  jniulo  liim  feel  "humble  •■nd 
msnircd"  at:d  leimnded  him  of  'i'.e  quota'  >  . 
of  ::  iamuus  New  Ys>rk  iuflge  wlio  once  ..  ud, 

•  :"o  t'-nn'h-  lite,  liberty  or  !,ro-.)?r*y  'ire  iifr. 
s  >  :urg  rs  tf.e  Conpress  i,'   in  .'.es-ion   .  . 

.'-..Id  t'-.en  thern  w.""?  a  woman  vititor  .r  ;n 
F-^a  iT.ihcisco  wbo  v.-iute.  "Vour  sermon 
r,-'-iiii.a='.i  me  if  lii"  story  of  the  l  '.o  i.ippies 
wb.ii  'A'ori  v.«lki:m  i.own  the  street,  tney  di.io 

•  loon  r  ;uin  v  hii.-c  rim  wr.s  in  n  sling.  ll;ey 
it'oujud  co  a-k  lier  v.hr.t  hr.ppened.  :ird  tl  e 
nun  replied.  'Well,  if  you  must  know.  I 
slinp'ii  in  the  lii.t'itub  ..nd  broke  my  aim.' 
The  v\o  iiinpies  ijokcd  ;t  each  o-  icr,  faui 
•lotiiltig.  -lid  walked  on.  Abota  a  block  tiov/n 
ti.c  'treet  ^ne  <A  the  hippie,  fnncd  to  the 
other  rnd  .•^aid.  What's  a  bathtrb?  "  And  the 
otiitr  hi -.pie  replied  'How  would  1  knov/.  I 
aiii  not  .1  Koinan  CiUl'-olic'  " 

.And  i^ie  v.oni.in  addtd.  'I  don't  knov.'  vl  v 

•  our  f.^rmon  reni'i^dcd  l.^e  ol  t:'.at  story  !.ut 
it  did."  Periitios  thrt  sforv  c.ma  'lO  Ler  mt  :c. 
heoii.ise  ours   is  ■■   church   f'ir  "aU   rr.uls." 

A.iid  we  ni  "All  SotilE"  e'licnd  :>  very 
rordiid  welcome  today  not  only  to  the  lead- 
ers of  our  country  but  to  men  and  woincn 
In  i:'\  faiths  liiroutjhout  tlie  world  v.itiiiit  liic- 
reach  of  the  Voice  of  America  at  t.iis  sprcial 
.service  to  c  imniemor.ua  the  rocoiive.iing  -f 
t'l?  .''inerKan  Congress. 

.».  few  wee''Cs  ago.  I  was  f.lkiac  to  a  Mer.i- 
'oer  of  Congress  and  during  the  cour.se  of 
the  convfi-.-i.ttion,  I  wislied  Mm  .i  Happy 
New  Vear.  And  be  ri^plicd.  "What's  so  hanpy 
iioout  l'^''  1  'bought  he  vis  .'okins  :  t  lirst. 
littt  the  more  I  f.lked  to  bim.  the  more  I 
r'-\  izc-d  bow  ser'ous  he  was.  ••'I^ds  is  t'n  elec- 
tion yea.'."  be  said.  The  people  b.tck  boi.ic 
don't" .-'ppreciate  Irow  liard  I  ba.e  worked,  cr 
•  hat  I  have  tried  to  do  for  them.  They  rre 
resrle.-.s  r,nd  bitter.  They  rs  frustrated  over 
Viet  Nam  i.nd  the  b.lgh  cost  of  living.  They 
arc  led  ttn  v.itb  crime  m  the  s'.roet".  riots 
\n  our  cities."  He  said,  "f  knov.-  I  am  not  r.- 
-pcnsibli  lor  all  oi  this,  but  tlinj  think  I  r.ni. 
l-'rankly.  I  m  scared  to  cicatb.  I've  jU'.t  ;  !:oui 
aivt-n  tin  all  hope." 

'•■Scared  to  death"—  given  up  all  hope." 
Here  v.r.s  a  prominent,  well  educated  pu'o- 
lic  ofiicial.  rrlected  by  the  people  to  do  the 
btst  lob  he  knew  bo'v;,  whose  conscienc:  told 
blm  he  I.ad  lultilUd  that  mandate.  ;, et  lie 
facc<l  the  futtav  with  such  de.ipaii'  and  bucli 
rear. 

We  all  ki:o",v  that  tht?i'e  are  men  and  v.onun 
in  all  walijs  of  life  whose  cneraics  are  dis- 
sipated bv  haunting  fears.  Tliey  beconie 
niraid  cf  life  and  afraid  of  death.  Ahd  bs- 
cause  they  can't  manage  their  fears,  they  b-- 
come  like  this  Concressman,  half  afraid  oi 
ihciasclvts.  Thtre  is  not  one  of  us  who  b:  s 
not  at  so.me  t  me  in  bis  life  been  :  nxious  cr 
oppressed  by  fear,  especially  f.c  foar  cf 
dcai.li. 

Ev.i  today  in  the  twentieth  cvhtriry.  at  ,.n 
hour  '.vhen  our  patience  is  being  tested  in 
Viet  Nam.  North  Xorea  and  clse'.vherc.  ^t  a 
time  v.hrn  more  .Tad  more  nations  :  re  t'.c- 
•  eloping  the  means  of  mass  destruction  cf 
he  human  race,  it  is  essential  for  etch  of  t.s 
.o  f 'ce  tip  to  t'hc  protaU-ms  rind  t".-.e  p;rils  cf 
I  ;ar. 

Of  course,  healuvj  fear  is  a  valuable  ."s- 
:(:\.  for  it  can  protect  tis  rnd  cause  us  to  ;n- 
•.  cat  wavs  ind  means  r  t  overcoming  ail  kinds 
of  thrratG  and  daricers  that  otherwise  could 
ii.rnr  I's.  But  ccmpuisive  fears — c.=pecia'.iy 
ihe  compulsive  fe.---  of  death — fe.rs  that  op- 
press,   that    create    aaxicty    or    panic,    tiir.l 
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pnmlyze  every  thought  or  action  are  hnrm- 
ful  They  are  harmful  to  us  as  Individuals; 
they  are  h.irmfiil   to  us  .us  ,i  nntlon. 

l\  Is  appnipnute.  therefore,  that  this  mor- 
luiiB's  Scripture  t'otnes  from  the  Hth  Chap- 
tor  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St    John 

•Jesus  said.  Let  not  your  heart  l>e 
troubled;  you  lelleve  In  God  hrllrvc  also  in 
me  In  my  Taiher'a  house  .iro  many  man- 
sions If  It  were  not  so  I  would  have  told 
you  I  go  to  prepare  .\  plnci?  for  you.  And  If 
I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  im.  there  you  may  be  also         '  " 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  f  imlllar  passages  of 
the  Bible  And  yet  there  aro  some  :«mongsl 
us  who  thinic  that  It  is  .ill  roo  rumlll'ir  and 
l2i°y  prefer  not  to  hear  It  all    Why  Is  this' 

Because  it  Is  this  Bibllc.il  passage  that  we 
hear  <io  often  at  a  time  of  sadness  in  our  lives. 
We  hear  it  re:id  at  funerjls  It  Is  found  in  our 
book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Order  of  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  So  some  of  us  dread  It 
.  simply  because  we  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  de.ith  .  .  .  the  lnevitj»blllty  of 
death  .  the  fact  that  all  too  .soon,  at  .'vtlme 
and  place  unknown,  each  of  us  must  go  to 
f.ice  his  Malter  We  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  'losing  "  s6meoiie  we  love  especially  If 

that  someo:  e  is  one  .;  %e'.i 

There  are  too  many  of  us,  like  mjr  friend  In 
Congress,  who  have  a  (lerci'lsl  attitude 
When  something  unplea.sant  li>om»  over  the 
horli'xjn.  we  tend  to  turn  our  backs  and  run. 
or  we  look  the  other  way.  We  become  anxious 
or  terrified.  We  turn  mw.irrt  Palth  is  dis- 
placed by  distrust;  hope  by  despair;  Joy  by 
sorrow 

Cunsumed  and  engulfed  by  feir,  we  lose 
sight  of  the  meining  and  purpose  of  life; 
of  why  God  put  u»  here  i>n  'his  imperfect  but 
Blp.«.sed  earth 

What  ran  we  do  .ibout  thU''  How  does  one 
put  his  spiritual  houne  in  order"" 

First:  we  must  learn  how  to  face  and  con- 
quer our  lem.  especially  our  fear  of  death; 
and 

Second  we  must  look  forward  to  death  m 
an  p'>lst:dc  an  .  dventure.  :in  'pportunlty  a 
true  joy  In  o\ir  Christian  life. 

There  ire.  aa  vo\i  know,  several  kinds  of 
fear  ,ind  each  o  us.  If  he  were  honest  with 
himself,  would  have  to  admit  to  having  ex- 
perienced almost  every  kind. 

There  is  the  fear  of  fathirr;  in  fall  at  some- 
thing, whether  it  be  a  fulure  in  buslne»«.  a 
Job.  in  school.  ;n  marrlige.  in  in  election  or 
to  fall  as  a  parent  or  grandparent  Is  a 
threatening  prospect  for  many  of  us  None  f 
us  likes  to  :  111  .\t  anything  but  then  who 

of   us  is  perfect' 

There  is  the  /ear  of  phyncal  harm.  b«  It 
slckaes?.  Uiiurv.  or  ouie  Tvirm  )(  Ixxllly  <il«- 
abUlty.  None  of  us  likes  to  be  injured  or  «lck. 
but  who  can  say  he  has  not  experienced  't? 
There  Is  he  fear  of  uant  the  fear  that  food 
"r  clothing  or  shelter  will  he  beyond  the 
•••  i^p  for  you  and  voor  loved  one«  How  sad  it 
:j  that  so  many  million*  of  our  fellow  men — 
at  home  and  abro.-id-  live  In  povtrty.  en- 
gulled  by   this  tear. 

There  Is  the  frar  of  lonelincs  .  .  the  fear 
of  being  alone  .ind  cut  olf  from  the  joys  ;jnd 
the  loves  we  cherish  that  make  life  worth 
ll"lng  But  who  can  say  he  has  never  been 
lonely. 

Then   there   is   the  fear  of  death  .   the 

most  basic  fear  of  all.  How  tragic  .md  absurd 
It  Is  that  so  many  of  us  are  crippled  by  this 
fear  of  the  inevitable  To  those  who  are  so 
crippled,  death  represents  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure, the  uitLmate  disability,  the  ultimate 
loneliness.  Sometimes  some  of  us  experience 
this  fear  openly 

If  you  are  a  ^.uldter  in  :.i»  Jungle*  of  Viet 
Xim.  or  a  cr-wman  on  the  decks  of  the 
Pueblo. 

If  you  are  vciy  oidcrly  and  imow  your  time 
1-  limited; 

or  If  you  are  ;:.eriousIy  ill  and  kno.v  that 
fi-r  you  life  haMi;s  In  the  balance  This  is  the 
fear    that    scuds    cold    chills    up    and    down 


your  spine,  as  you  face  Imminently  an  end 
which  will  cut  you  off  from  life  aa  vou  know 
and  love  It  a  life  which  others  but  not  i/oii. 
will  Continue  to  enjoy. 

The  uriht'altht/  fear  of  death  manifests  it- 
self In  other  forms; 

in  an  excessive  concern  for  bo<lily  health; 

In  a  frantic  attachment  to  material  things. 
as  if  money  is  man  s  only  god; 

in  an  excesBlve  anxiety  about  every  thing 
or  every  event  In  life,  as  if  worry  were  man's 
dally  bread 

Some  of  II*  are  '.<.>  con-Mimed  by  lear.  par- 
ticularly the  fear  of  death,  that  we  are  al- 
most overwhelmed  by  it.  tailing  to  realize 
that  fear  shuts  out  the  Joy  and  the  love 
that  Ood  intended  us  to  have 

But  we  must  never  lose  night  of  the  fact 
thai  Ood  gave  us  the  wherewithal,  the  Faith, 
the  insight,  to  conqu>"r  our  fears,  the  quiet 
but  determined  courage  to  tight  back  against 
what  might  appear  to  c.-ich  of  us  to  be  im- 
piii.ithle  o<lds. 

Pc)ets  di>wn  through  the  ."gc«  have  de- 
scribed It  in  various  ways,  but  in  modern 
times  Is  there  any  more  eloquent  expression 
of  this  faith  and  courage  than  In  that  won- 
derful Hong  from    The  Man  of  La  Mancha"? 

•'To  dream  the  '"in  ,     'hie  dream. 
To  light  the  i;  .-  foe. 

To  bear  with-  •;<•  sorrow. 

To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 

T.)  right  the  tinrlghtable  wrong. 
T,,  love,  pure  and  chi.ste,  from  afar. 
I'i)  try.  when  your  amvs  .ire  too  weary. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star* 

rills  Is  my  que-,t:  to  follow  that  star. 

No  matter  how  hopeleta.  no  matter  how  far; 

To  fight  for  the  right,  without  question  or 
pause: 

Tu  !i?  willing  to  march  into  Hell  for  a  Heav- 
enly cause! 

Aitd  I  know,  If  I'll  only  be  true  to  tbu  glori- 
ous quest. 
That   my  heart  will  lie  peaceful  and  calm 
When  I'm  laid  to  my  reat 

.\nd  the  world  will  be  hetter  lor  thlt. 
That  one   man.   scorned  and  covered   with 

scars. 
Still  strove,  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  -..tar!" 

This  past  year,  we  .saw  a  dramatic  exam- 
I'.e  of  this  determined  taitJi  and  courage. 
Do  vou  remember  what  Joseph  Stalin's 
daughter  said  after  she  severed  the  bonds  of 
her  '<ppre.ssion.  overcame  the  fear  that  en- 
truUcd  her  and  "ran  where  the  brave  dare 
.lot  go'  ""  "I  found."  she  said,  "that  It  was 
Impossible  to  lUe  without  God  in  ones 
heart," 

,    impossible    to   live   vlthout   God   In 
one's  heart." 

Another  example  In  modern  history  oc- 
c  irred  tweiity-flvc  years  ago  when  thousands 
of  Vazis  were  jxn^ed  on  the  Cireek  border 
re.idy  to  strike  and  the  Government  of  that 
brave  little  nation  h;!d  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  light  against  impoMible  odds  Later, 
when  the  Greek  Prime  Mmiktcr  waj  asked 
about  this  decision,  he  'aid.  For  me  and  my 
people.  It  was  not  a  ditncult  decisii^n  Alter 
all.  to  us.  death  is  but  an  episode,  another 
adventure  on  life's  road." 

Earlier  in  this  .-.crvlce  we  recited  the 
Apf«.tle  s  Creed 

•■/  bflii'rr  In  Ood  the  Father  almighty. 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Rnrth.  and  in  Jesus 
Chriit.  His  only  Son  our  Lord 

But  the  Creed  Is  something  mo'c  than 
an  expresaion  In  our  belief,  more  than  a 
realTirmation  of  our  lulth.  when  we  recite 
the  Creed  we  testify  to  the  historical  crfnti 
through  which  Ood  made  known  Himself  to 
us:  the  historical  fact  of  Christ's  birth.  His 
life.  HLs  death  upon  the  cross  and  His  glorious 
resurrection  To  each  of  us  here  and  every- 
where, death  can  be  another  episode,  an  ad- 
venture, an  opportunity,  a  Joy,  if  we  will  but 
accept  the  historical  fact  that  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead  for  your  salvation  and  mine. 


Do  you  rpnipnihrr  the  story  i>f  Little 
Tommv.  the  .six-year-old  boy  who  one  day 
asked  his  nuither.  "Mommy,  what  happens 
to  us  when  we  die"*""  and  his  mother  replied. 
"Do  yiHi  remember  what  Ijappened  yester- 
dav?  All  day  long  you  were  bu.sy  playing  or 
working  hard  Like  everyone  else,  you  got  verv 
tired  You  came  Into  the  house  antl  fell  asleep 
on  the  sofa 

"When  your  father  came  home  and  found 
you  asleep,  lie  took  you  Into  lil.s  arms  and 
carried  you  up  to  your  bedroom  When  vou 
awoke  this  morning,  you  found  yourself  in  a 
ditlerent  riH>m  than  that  In  vi'hlch  you  fell 
a&leep 

So  It  IS  wlt.h  death."  i.he  >ald  "When 
death  comes,  one  goes  to  sleep  and  when  you 
awaken,  you  llnd  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
has  t.iken  you  to  another  home,  another 
room,  another  mansion,  more  beautiful  than 
where  >ou  tell  asleep  " 

And  lifter  the  mother  had  finished  her  cx- 
plaii:itlon  Little  Tommy  said.  "Thank  you. 
Mommy  Tliat  sounds  like  fun  " 

If  that  child  would  hut  keep  his  faith  and 
always  look  upon  death  as  "fun,"  as  an 
episo<ie.  as  a  glorious  adventure,  he  will 
never  be  oppressed  by  death's  fear 

"Jesus  said.  'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 
■You  belle\e  in  Ood.  believe  also  In  me  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  If  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you 

Contrast  Little  Tommy's  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture with  the  young  businessman  who  one 
day  was  driving  hurriedly  to  his  office.  He 
felt  a  pain  in  his  chest  and  thought  it  wise 
to  stop  at  his  doctor's  office  By  the  time  he 
reached  there,  the  pain  v.-as  more  acute  and 
he  collapsed  on  the  examining  table.  Mo- 
ments later,  when  the  doctor  confirmed  that 
this  young  man  !iad  had  a  heart  attack,  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  shock  and  Intense  fear. 
As  he  was  being  wheeled  to  the  hospital  on 
a  ftretcher,  an  attendant  tried  to  comfort 
him  with  conversation  He  asked  her  to  be 
quiet  "Don't  you  understand?  I  liave  had  .1 
heart  attack,  a  heart  attack."  When  he  got 
to  his  hospital  room,  he  told  the  nurse  he 
didn't  want  to  see  anybody  and  asked  her  to 
pull  down  the  shades  so  he  could  commiser- 
ate in  the  darkness.  Engulfed  In  fear,  he 
became  depressed,  turned  inward,  and  hos- 
tile towards  the  doctors  and  nurses.  "Why  d;d 
this  have  to  h.ippen  to  me?"  he  asked.  "Why 
do  I  have  to  die  so  youn?"?"  For  two  days  he 
lay  in  a  state  of  shock,  hating,  and  fearing 
the  world  and  everyone  in  it.  And  then  with- 
out notice,  a  friend  came  silently  into  his 
room,  opened  Ills  clenched  hst  and  into  his 
hands  placed  a  crucifix,  a  little  cross.  When 
the  friend  withdrew  from  the  room,  he  could 
see  in  her  eyes  that  someone  cared,  someone 
was  concerned,  someone  was  praying  for  him. 
Alone  again,  he  looked  at  the  cross  and 
tljought  of  Christ  on  Calvary.  He  asked  him- 
self. "I  wonder  if  Christ  ever  knew  fear?"  And 
then  he  thought  of  all  that  Jesus  had  to  fear 
as  Jesus  anticipated  what  His  enemies  would 
do  to  Him,  Of  course.  Christ  was  scared.  The 
pr.iyer  in  Oethsemane.  "Lord  let  this  cup 
pass  from  Me"  revealed  that  Jesus  experi- 
enced fear  like  everyone  of  us.  But  Jesus 
faced  it  coldly  and  courageously,  and  with 
trust  in  God.  He  conquered  it:  "Lord,  not  My 
will,  hut  Thine  be  done"  But  then  when 
Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  fear  re- 
turned: "My  God,  My  God,  iv'/iy  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me?"  But  again  He  conquered  as  He 
said  finally,  "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend My  spirit" 

As  this  oaUent  studied  the  cross  and  con- 
templated ilie  fears,  the  faith,  the  trust  and 
the  courage  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  he  mus- 
tered all  the  strength  he  possessed  and  lifted 
that  cross  of  Christ  as  high  as  his  arm  would 
stretch.  And  he  whispered  to  himself  and  to 
God: 

"Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for 
Thou  art  with  me.  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me." 
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And  then  lie  r.inp  for  the  nurse  to  liave  the 
sh.ides  raised  to  '.  !ie  .-un  ( ould  dance  once 
.iij.im  in  his  heart 

"i'cs,  this  patient  recovered.  But  what  would 
have  happened  to  him  had  lie  not  a  key  to 
ii.ilock  Uie  gate  to  his  liesrt  to  let  the  love 
.  r  Ood  and  tlie  tallh  and  trust  of  Jesus 
L'lirlst  hood  his  soul  and  izive  him  a  lre;;h 
v.Dl  to  live"> 

He  was  .va\ed  .nui  .'■urely.  lie  is  izrateful  for 
.;,  and  now  i.s  better  prepared  to  face  his 
M.iker. 

But  there  are  so  in  inv  ■!  us  t  >day  who 
li.ive  yet  to  see  the  lurhl;  who  live  in  the 
darkness  of  our  deepest  le  ;rs:  if  only  they 
would  turn  to  the  Master,  the  Comforter,  the 
He.iler  of  us  all: 

••Jesus  said.  'Let  not  your  lieirt  be  trou- 
bled. You  believe  in  God,  believe  al.-^o  in  me. 
In  my  F'ather's  house  are  many  inan.sions.  If 
it  were  not  so.  I  would  have  told  ynu  I  go 
t.)  prepare  a  pl.ice  for  you   , 

One  of  the  sadde.-Jt  facts  of  life  i::  that  fear, 
if    unchallenced.    knows    no    botindaries;    it 
lives  with  all  of  us  at  home  and  abroad.  Fcnr 
Is   color-blind:    it   does    not   discriminate.   It 
affects  individuals:    it   allocs  ijcople;    it  can 
over^whelm    a    n:ition.   As   a   nation   we   have 
alwrivs    been    on    (^niard    to    threats    to    our 
liberty-  -be  they  from  within  or  without.  But 
some  fears  are  u'lhcalthy  Mid  we  t-hould  not 
let   them   divert    u.s    For  example,   there  are 
some  here  in  .America  who  think  that  there 
is     KOtiietlunv:     evil,     .--oniethinf!;     menacing, 
.somethmtr   iiiliercrtly   wrong   :ibout   another 
nation   getMiif;   to   the   Moon   bctore   we   do. 
leeccntly.  Dr.   Von   Braun.  when  he  testified 
before  Congress,  was  r.sked  what  he  expected 
to  tind  on  the  Moon  when  we  did  get  there, 
and    lie    replied.    ■Russians:'    I    have    often 
wondered  what  would  be  the  impact  on  the 
world  If  when  the  Uussi.iJi  .-pacemen  do  re- 
turn from  their  Urst  \isit  10  the  Moon  and 
are  asked.  "What  did  you  find   there."'   they 
reply,    ■dtnstiar.s  "   Perhaps   then   this   mad 
race  to  the  Moon  could  take  on  a  new  pur- 
pose;  that  we  as  a  nation  .'^o  committed  to 
the   love  of  Ood   would   hasten   10  proclaim 
thLs  identity  10  all  the  unr.erse  by  planting 
the   cross   t'f    Christ   on   the   Moon"E    highest 
crater!   An   impossible  dream?   An   uiireach- 
able  star?  Perhaps.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  m  this  ace  of  tension  r.nd  turmoil 
the  world  is  looking  to  us  for  ;-ome  answers. 
And  in  a  nation  that  i.s  racked  In"  .=0  much 
hate,   disobedience,    rebellion,    injustice   and 
bad  manner?,  (jtiick  and  simple  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  world  cannot  come  easily. 
A  nation  is  only  as  great  as  its  people;  and 
our  people — you  and  I— If  we  are  to  "bring 
in  the  day  of  brotherhood"'  mu;;!  recommit 
ourselves  to  an  absolute  trust  in  Ood  and  to 
the  teachings  of  Je^us  Christ    The  hour  has 
long  since  oome  for  a  new  identification  with 
Jesus;  a  recommiiment  that  will  permit  His 
commandments    to   so   direct,    sanctify,    and 
govern  our  lives  that  we  may.  in  our  time, 
perfectly  love  Him  ;.nd  worthily  m:ignify  His 
Holy  Name. 

So  dedicated  and  fO  committed,  we.  as  in- 
dividuals and  we  as  a  nation,  will  be  better 
I-'tepiired  to  fight  :.ny  foe.  bc.ir  any  sorrow, 
right  any  wrong,  conquer  rny  fear. 

Last  year  a  beloved  member  of  this  parish 
took  a  long  and  tinccrt.un  journey  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  for  major  surgery.  When  he  was 
recovering  in  the  hospital,  a  Iriend  sent  lam 
this  anonymous  quotation: 

"Let  death's  wings  brush  you  .   .  . 
Lightly  but  dciinitcly      .  . 
,'\nd  then  you  will  know  what  11  is  to  live." 

What  is  it  to  live'' 

To  live  is  to  love  without  fear:  ""to  love 
the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  to 
love,  with  Innitlcss  love,  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.'" 

To  live  Is  to  911c  without  fear:  "to  give 
of  one's  self  to  others  and  to  God,  knowing 
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that  on  this  earth  God's  work  must  be  c)ur 
own." 

To  live  is  to  knnie  without  fear:  "to  know 
that  wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  do. 
Ood  holds  you  in  the  hallow  of  His  liand; 
and  that  whatever  your  problem,  whatever 
your  fear.  Jesus  is  ever  in  your  iiresencc  to 
attend  you."" 

And  iinally,  to  live  is  to  ;o;7i  ■v>.-ithout  fe  ir: 
■"to  join  with  the  committed  jjcoples  of  the 
world,  as  we  do  here  this  morning,  as  we 
l:)ok  to  our  chosen  leaders  and  say, 

"  'Rise  up,  O  men  of  God; 
His  kingdom  tarries  I'liig; 
Bring  in  the  day  of  brotherhood. 
And  end  the  night  of  wrong. 

"  'Lift  high  the  cross  of  Ciir.st, 
Tread   where   His   feet    liave   irod; 
As  brothers  of  the  ^^on  ..I  M.m. 
Rise  up,  O  men  of  Ood"." 

T,el  u';  pray. 

nN.\L    PR.WKil 

O  Lord,  make  tis  instruments  of  Thy  pc.icc. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  us  sow  love. 

Where  there  is  injury,  pardon.  Where  there 
is  doubt,  faith.  Where  there  is  despair,  liope 
Where  there  is  darkness,  light.  And  wliere 
there  is  sadness,  joy. 

Orant  that  we  may  not  so  inoch  seek  to 
be  consoled  as  to  console.  To  be  understood 
as  to  understand.  To  be  loved  as  to  love. 

For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive.  It  is  in 
pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned.  And  it  is  in 
dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  lile. 
Tlirough  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Anicn. 


One  misht  not  exactly  cite  the  OEO 
for  accuracy,  but  one  .surely  must  marvel 
at  the  breathtakincly  creative  imapina- 
tion  of  the  OEO  in  this  latest,  example  of 
it.s  all-out  effort  for  nonpartisanship. 


THE  SELF -PROCLAIMED  WONDROUS 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  from  lime 
to  time  I  have  received  reports  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opiwrtunity  on  its 
self-proclaimed  wonderous  achieve- 
ments. 

From  time  to  time  ofTicials  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opi^ortunity  have  vigor- 
ously proclaimed  an  alleged  nonpartisan 
and  nonpolitical  character  despite  the 
policy  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
give  the  faithful  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Congress  advance  notice  on  the  Gov- 
ernment largesse  actions  ahead  of  the 
Republicans  so  that  the  Democrats  can 
take  credit  for  all  of  the  wondrous  bene- 
fits going  to  the  congressional  districts 
and  the  States. 

But  I  have  had  a  recent  communica- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
t'anity  on  which  they  really  cutdo  them- 
selves on  wondrous  achievement.?  and 
claimed  nonpartisanship. 

I  have  received  an  envelope  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Margaret  C. 
Muskie,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 

This  surely  must  be  the  ultimate  in 
the  OEO's  great  vigor  and  effort  for 
nonpartisanship.  It  is  a  tremendous 
blending  for  it  not  only  blends  a  Republi- 
can Senator  with  a  Democratic  Senator, 
but  it  even  makes  the  great  stride  of 
blending  the  Senate  with  the  House  in 
placing  this  newly  created  Republican- 
Democratic  Senator  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Actually  I  wonder  whether  this  was  a 
Freudian  slip  or  whether  the  OEO  was 
spoofing  me. 

Whatever  it  is,  the  OEO  has  produced 
a  combination  that  aU  other  Federal 
agencies  will  be  hard  put  to  equal. 


DKATH  OF  KDWARD  J.  KELLY,  FOR- 
MER NATIONAL  COMMANDER, 
AMERICAN   LEGION 

Mr.  DODD.  :Mr.  President.  I  a;  k 
ii'.innimous  con.sent  to  liave  linntcd  m 
the  RzeoRn  an  article  i)ublishcd  in  the 
Hirtford  Couvant.  Tuesday.  January  23. 
It  is  the  report  of  the  death,  nt  nne 
7G.  of  Edward  J.  Kelly,  a  former  national 
com.mander  of  the  American  Lt-uion  and 
a  former  Connecticut  State  representa- 
tive. 

I  -.vns  loiv,;  privileged  to  know  Ed  Kelly 
.'■s  a  dear  personal  friend. 

He  was  a  great  American  in  tlie  finest 
sen.se  of  the  word.  He  loved  his  God.  his 
country,  liis  family,  and  his  friends.  He 
.-crved  all  well. 

He  served,  particularly  well,  the  in- 
terests of  all  ills  former  comrades-in- 
arms; not  only  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion,  to  which  he  dedicated 
.'-o  much  time,  effort,  and  serviQp,  but, 
through  that  effort,  all  veterans  of  the 
Nation's  wars. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Edw-Ird  Kf.LLY  Dies  at  7G — Kx-.State 
Representative 

Edward  J.  Kelly.  7G.  a  former  national  vice 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  and  a 
former  st.tte  representative,  died  Monday  ;.t 
the  Rocky  Hill  Veterans  Hospital, 

H"  liad  served  since  1957  :is  a  member  of 
the  Rocky  HiU  Home  and  Hospital  C^jmmis- 
sion.  He  was  its  treaburer.  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  personnel,  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  buildings  and  grounds 
and  ■i  member  of  the  hospit.ils  executive 
c.^mmittee. 

He  was  n:"imed  ti  the  commission  by  former 
Gov,  Abraham  Ritaicolf  for  an  eight-year  t?rm 
and  v.-.is  reappointed  by  Gov.  Dcmpsey  m 
IOC"). 

H.'  served  ,as  the  Democratic  representative 
',0  the  lower  house  from  the  t:wn  of 
•Sprague  m  1963  and  10C5, 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  f^tat?  Rep.  Rubin 
Cohen.  D-Colchester.  When  the  states  voting 
districts  •.vere  re-apportioned  in  1965.  Mr. 
Kelly  and  Cohen  were  placed  ::i  the  same 
district, 

Mr.  Kelly  would  not  compete  for  the  nomi- 
liation  for"  representative  against  Cohen  be- 
cause of  their  long-standing  friendship.  In- 
stead, he  sought  tiie  iiominatjon  for  Senate 
from  the  19th  District,  but  was  defeated. 

He  had  no  bltf^rness.  however,  and  ttiU 
maintained  his  love  for  politics  r;nd  the 
Democratic  Party.  In  tne  List  .session  cl  the 
Lesnsliuure.  lie  served  there  as  a  sergeant- 
at-arms  ■"because  he  enjoyed  being  there."" 
a  friend  said. 

He  was  so  pleased  .it  bcinc  a  representa- 
tive, a-s  a  matter  of  fact,  he  chartered  a  bus 
and  brought  all  of  his  43  grandchildren  to 
the  Capitol  one  day  during  the  1965  session 


to  watch  him  and  his  colleagues  at  work. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  a  gentle,  soft-spoken  man 
vho  enjoved  the  intricacies  of  polit.cs.  He 
was  a  retired  Railway  Mail  Service  employe. 
Before  his  retirement  in  1953.  lie  could  only 
watch  Irom  the  sidelines,  and  his  spare  t;me 
was  spent  in  .'American  Legion  activities.  He 
served  as  state  commander  in  1953  and  1954. 
Alter  his  retirement,  however,  he  became  ac- 
tive in  local  ]X)Utics  and  served  as  a  member 
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of  tt\r  Sprairue  Democratic  Ttown  C-ommlttee 
unui  tils  death 

He  made  his  home  .it  8  Brrxikslde  Ave 
BalUc  but  had  lived  in  TsiftvlUe  most  of  his 
life  He  w««  a  widower  and  leaves  ,t  brother 
Th(>ma«  Kelly  of  Worcester  Mitss  .i  sister. 
Mrs  Daniel  Porter  of  Ctt.insvUIe  Md  three 
■».)ii«  Edwtu-d  J  Kelly  Jr  .f  Rockv  Htll  John 
P  Kelly  of  T-aftv!lle  and  Thomas  V  Kelly  of 
Norton.  Mass  and  Ave  daughters  Mrs 
J'.m  Meehan  lad  Mrs  Leonard  C<i«tello  if 
Uncasv'.lle  Don.ild  rwee<ly  .f  Nor'.jn  Mass 
Mrs  Pred  Oale  >f  Prest^^.ti  md  Mrs  Jtimes 
Oaten  of  N<Trwlch 

The  funeral  will  be  Thursday  it  10  15  am 
at  the  Doherty  Brothers  Funeral  H<jvae  1J9 
Providence  St  TaftvUle  There  will  be  a 
R<^ulem  MiiAs  .It  St  MarVs  Church  in  Baltic 
It  11  am  Burial  will  be  at  St  Josephs 
Cemetery  Nonnich  Calling  hoiirs  .ire  today 
from  7  to  9  p  m  md  We<lnesday  from  2  lo  4 
and  7  to  9  p  m 


THE  BENNETTS  OF  CRANSTON 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  all  Rhode 
Island  ;s  -iroud  of  the  Bennetts  of 
Ciaristau.  our  State's  No.  1  .sports  family. 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Bennett,  active  sports 
enthusiasts  themselves  have  six  sons, 
each  of  whom  seems  set  on  outdoing  the 
other  in  the  -'amerinK  of  championships 
and  trophies. 

An  article  published  recently  in  the 
Providence  EvcninK  Bulletin  hitjhliehtcd 
the  accomulisliments  of  the  sportsminded 
Bennetts  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
th  s  tribute  be  .'J'inied  in  the  Record. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 

BENNErTs  OP  CR^N!.TO.^-  R.-.rm  SfArr.'s  No.   1 

Spurts  Family 

(By  Btll  Prirrlllo) 

The  selection  this  week  of  John  Beaiiett 
.as  Rhode  Is.and's  top  scioolboy  aihlele  lor 
1967  almost  could  be  called  Jlist  another  In 
a  long  line  of  oxitst.indins;  accomplishments 
by  a  most  outstanding  sports  family — the 
Bennetts  of  '.Transton. 

There  are  e.eht  of  them— Hurrey  .ind  Diane 
Bennett  and  their  six  sons  Curt  ID-  John, 
17;  Harvey  Jr  .  16;  Billy.  14;  Jimmy.  10;  and 
Peter,  6  .^n*!.  as  sports  family  ■teams"  go, 
they  probably  would  have  to  ce  r-.i'ed  No.  1 

It  borders  .n  the  .uni-jing.  A  quick  tcn'r 
through  the  Bennett  home  .ind  youU  see 
why. 

On  proud  dl'plav  are  sever.il  All-St.ite 
schoolboy  awrirds  for  either  hockey  ^ir  tennis 
numerous  championship  tr.iphles  .'nd  -as- 
sorted other  plaques  for  membership  j:i 
championship  hockey   te.ims  at  all   levels. 

TWELVE   rrARs 

And  then  there's  the  .contributions  of  Har- 
vey 3r  ,  for  12  ye'irs  .i  star  ^oaltender  for 
the  R.I  Reds  It's  only  a  slight  cx.iggeratton 
to  say  the  Bennett's  Uving  room  easily  could 
be  mistaken  for  a  trophy  outlet. 

And  how  has  this  riffected  everyone? 
•Were  very  proud  natuMlly,"  says  Har\ev 
Sr.  'But   you  also  have  to  'oe  a   rcUlst  and 
know  that   you  c.in't  win  (ill   the  time.  It's 
the  effort  and  dedication  that  counts." 

If  it's  effort  Lind  deUlc  itioii  that  counts, 
then  chalk  one  up  for  the  senior  Bennetts. 

Mrs.  Bennett  has  been  active  for  several 
years  is  a  member  of  various  women  s  sports 
.lu.xlllary  groups  in  Cranston  It  was  she  who 
first  interested  the  boys  .n  tennis. 

THE     WATCHERS 

■  I  thought  they  should  have  an  interest  m 
another  sport  besides  hockey  and  tennis  :s  a 
good  conditioner,  requiring  a  gre.it  deal  of 
concentration."  she  says. 

H.irvey  Sr  ,  an  automobile  salesman,  heads 
a  hockey  school  and  frequently  lakes  peewee 
teams  un  trips  to  Canada  for  games  against 


Canadian  yoirngsters  And,  of  course,  every 
chance  they  get,  they  watch  their  .sons 
cf.mpete 

A  typical  Saturday  a  few  weeks  .iko  went 
like  this  In  Uie  mortUng,  thev  watched 
Jimmy  play  in  the  Edgewood  Hockey  .Asso- 
ciation at  the  Cranston  Ice  Bowl  Later  they 
saw  Billy  play  In  the  goal  for  the  .Mickey 
Stevens  team  In  the  CLCP  orRanUation. 

Then.  In  the  afterno.:^  it  was  a  trip  to 
Dedham  .Mass  .  to  see  ,lohn  play  for  Choate 
Ar^idemy  .tgainst  Noble  .v  Cireenough  That 
night.  It  was  Curt  ,i  sophomore  at  Brown, 
playing  iigiiin.st  Harvard    it  Cambridge. 

THt     SWARDS 

"And  you  know  Har\ev  Jr  was  playing 
that  night  for  Crnnston  East  but.  of  course, 
we  just  couldn't  pos.siblv  make  that  game." 
Mr?    Bennett  5ald  with  a  laugh 

To  gi%'e  you  lust  an  idea  of  how  things 
bave  gone  lately  in  the  .iwnrd- taking  de- 
partment, consider 

Curt.  .1  standout  at  Brown,  was  a  school- 
O'ly  .\11-Stater  m  lx)th  tennis  .md  hockey  and 
later  was  named  Journal  Honor  Roll  Boy  by 
these  newspapers  for  academic  and  athletic 
excellence 

John,  also  a  tennis  ,ind  hockey  All-Stater, 
recently  received  an  award  for  general  ath- 
letic e.xcellence  by  a  New  England  tennis 
group,  in  addition  to  his  RI.  schoolboy- 
athlete  award 

And  Harvy  Sr  was  installed  as  a  member 
of  the  Reds'  Hockey  Hull  of  Fame  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  elder  Bennetts  have  been  residents  of 
Rhtde  Isl.ind  the  last  19  years,  both  being 
natives  of  Reglna,  Saskatchewan  province  in 
Canada,  Although  neither  attended  college, 
they  hope  ail  ihclr  sons  do, 

•Wed  like  to  think  our  boys  will  be  all 
student-nthletes  and  not  only  athletes." 
Huncv  Sr.  savf,.  "Sports  ,ire  nne  but  vou 
have  to  work  the  sports  in  with  the  educa- 
tion and  not  the  other  w.iy  around" 

"We  will  have  two  boys  at  Brown  next  vear 
and  I  hope  they  all  go  there  if  thev  are 
quailhcd,  "  Mrs  Bennett  says.  '  Rho<le  Island 
has  been  good  to  us  and  we  think  Brown  is  a 
fine  school." 

And  how  do  you  go  about  keeping  six 
yoiuig  equally  salisfied''  Harvey  explained  it 
best 

"What  No.  1  gets.  No,  6  pets  It's  that 
simple," 


SAM         CHARLSON.         MANHATT.\N, 
K.VNS.— MAN     oy    THE     YEAR 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
50ih  soldcn  annr.cisaiy  banquet  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manhattan, 
Kans..  Sam  Charlson  wfs  named  Man 
of  the  Year." 

It  has  betn  my  opportunity  to  Paiou- 
Sam  Charlson  for  many  years.  We  served  ' 
toi-'ether  in  the  Kansas  State  Senate,  and 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  of 
his  public  service  to  the  .school  board, 
the  city  commission  oi  Manhattan,  and 
in  the  State  leuislaluie.  He  represents 
the  very  best  of  Kansas  His  lont'  vnars 
of  service  are  only  a  part  of  the  full  and 
meaninRful  and  rewarding  life  of  Sam 
Charlson,  I  am  ver>'  much  pleased  that 
the  Maniiattan  Chamber  oi  Commerce 
would  honor  him  in  this  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, that  an  article,  entitled  "Charlson 
Is  Named  Man  of  the  Year.'  "  published 
in  the  Manhattan  Mercury,  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Charlson  Is  Named  "Man   of  the  Yeas" 

Sam  C,  Charlson  was  named  "Man  of  the 

Year"  Friday  night  at  the  Manhatl.in  Ch^uii- 


ber  of  Commerce'-  50th  Golden  .Anniversary 
banquet    meeting    in    the    K-State    Student 

Un...n. 

Charlson,  77,  of  Charlson  and  Wilson  ab- 
stractors .ind  msurimce  a.i^ency,  received  t'',e 
award  from  the  Chamber's  outgoing  presi- 
dent Lowell  Jack 

"Sam  has  alway.s  been  for  things— like  the 
airport  and  Sunset  Park  and  Zoo."  .said  Jack, 
He  has  always  had  great  interest  in  people, 
particularly  those  who  need  help" 

Charlson  was  born  in  Luke  Mills,  Inwa, 
gr.iduating  from  the  Unlvcrsitv  of  Iowa  in 
1914  He  came  to  Manhattan  in  1920  as  book- 
keeper, credit  manu'ier  and  advertising  man- 
.iger  of  Stevenson's  Clothing  Store. 

Charlson's  past  achievements  are  many.  He 
has  -served  on  the  Manhattrin  .SclU)Ol  Bo.ird 
(1927-19301;  been  finance  commissioner  of 
Manhattan  (1930  1951  i;  .  t,ae  rcpr»-soiii.itlve 
from  Riley  County  (1952-1966);  and  state 
sen.^tor  ilf5&-1960). 

^  He's  a  charter  member  of  the  Manhitt-^n 
K1V..1111S  Club  .md  has  served  mi  the  Board 
"f  Directors,  served  as  director  of  the  Man- 
hattan Chamber  of  Commerce  been  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  Manhattan  Coun- 
try Club  .md  served  as  secretary- treasurer  of 
the  club  from  1928-1947. 

Charlson  is  .dso  on  the  bo.-.rd  of  directors 
for  the  First  National  Bank.  Manhattm  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  Upland  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  Homo  Savings  .md  Loan 
Association  where  he  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Ch;trlson  h.is  served  :is  president  and  i-''cre- 
tary  of  the  Riley  County  Historical  .Society 
where  presently  he  is  direct  >r  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  the  state  of  Kansas. 

He  has  served  m.my  times  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  First  Mcth.xllst  Church 
and  Is  presently  a  member  of  that  board,  A 
member  of  the  Elk.s  Club.  Masonic  Lodge, 
und  Modern  Woodmen  mcludlrg  sever.sl  oth- 
er org.'.nlzatlons  in  Manhattan, 

The  Charlsons  have  three  children.  Col, 
William  E.  Charlson,  now  stationed  in  the 
Penf'.;on.  who  graduated  from  West  Point 
In  !D44;  two  daughters.  Mary,  wife  of  Col. 
John  T  Pierce,  tr  S.  Army  Retired,  .ind  Anne 
Wife  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Oberst,  head  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Clinic  T\r  Michigan  State. 

Both  daughters  .md  husbands  r.re  K-State 
grnds. 
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adijhkss  op  hfrman  pollack  \t 
-meeting  oi'  american  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  ok 

SCIENCE 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  lor  the  Ad\ancement  of 
Science  held  its  annual  incetinu  in  New 
York  City  last  month  from  Drcembcr  26 
to  31.  Many  subjects  of  Intc'est  and  im- 
i^ortance  were  cohered  in  the  ir.orc  than 
100  lectures,  .sympo.sia.  anc.  sprcializefi 
sessions.  It  was  not  possible  c\on  tD 
sample  them  all.  Still,  in  addUion  to  m,-. 
duties  with  the  panel  on  man  and  tra's- 
portalion.  I  was  nblc  to  iiUend  one  scs- 
,sion  on  marine  science. 

Domestic  and  loteign  iiiscuss;or;s  on 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
oceans,  and  particularly  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed, are  already  takii.-;  place.  Soon  .some 
decisions  of  tar-itachint,  conij-qu.rc!'. 
will  have  to  be  made,  I  persoiiaiiy  think 
this  country  siiould  be  pushing  for  sopie 
kind  01  legal  regime  for  ocean  siiace.  I 
think  the  paper  nrcsentcd  by  Mr.  Her- 
man Pollack  on  this  central  subject  was 
exce!l-:-:u.  He  :s  Director  -jf  Intcrnatio'ial 
Scientific  and  Technological  Airr.us  for 
the  Dopaitmtp.t  of  State.  He  eloquently 
summarized  the  international  issues 
with  which  riaiicns  m'ust  come  lo  terms 
and  stated  clearly  the  requirements  for 


enduring  decisions,  I  particularly  com- 
mend his  calling  for  a  "sense  of  urgency 
in  coming  lo  grips  with  these  problems 
bc^fore  conflict  ari.ses," 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr,  Pollack's 
remarks  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
National  Inierest,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the 

Mari.\e  .Scn.NCES 
(By  Herman  Pollack  Direct  r.  International 
Scientific  and  Technological  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  prrscntod  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  .American  Association 
lor  the  Adv.incemcnt  of  Science.  Marine 
Science  Tanel,  New  'i'ork  City,  December 
27.  1967) 

Tlie  problenis  of  exploring  and  using  the 
deep  (x-eans  are  not  confined  to  those  of  a 
icientl.ic  or  technical  n.iture.  There  are  op- 
portunities and  risks,  and  there  are  purposes 
.:nd  tasks,  which  ailect  our  international  re- 
l.itionships  and  ('iir  foreign  policy  objectives. 
The  .successful  exploration  (jf  the  world's 
oceans  and  the  peaceful  rxploiuition  of  their 
resources  will  occur  only  if  based  on  clear 
international  understanding  and  agreement. 
Tlie  rel.itionships  between  imd  among  na- 
tions, inherent  to  this  exploitation,  are  one 
of  the  many  are.is  in  which  much  creative 
work  needs  "to  be  done  before  the  nations 
•  f  the  world  can  etfectively  apply  today's 
considerable  technological  resources  to  the 
.search  for  ocean  treasure.  The  pattern  for 
international  cooper.Uion  in  the  marine  sci- 
ences has  developed  Lirgely  in  response  to 
varying  immedi.ite  needs  or  interests.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  must  now  look  to  the  creation 
ot  in;  re  lolicreia  ;,nd  ron-.prchen.^ive  interna- 
tional agreements  and  understandings  if  we 
are  to  accoinmcxlate  txoanding  interest  and 
opportunities  m  this  field.  To  this  end,  we 
will  seek  to  engage  the  attention  and  co- 
('pcrati.jii  of  other  nations  in  support  of 
two  basic  and  clear  objectives;  to  promote 
both  the  study  and  the  use  of  the  world's 
fK:ean6  and  their  resources,  and  to  avoid 
contlict  in  the  process,  and  indeed  advance 
international  amity. 

In  today's  world  we  must  seek  lo  do  so 
Without  compromising  our  military  security, 
while  enhancing  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial capabilities.  This  should  be  possible. 

Since  some  of  \  ou  may  i.ot  I'C  familiar  with 
the  interest  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
the  marine  sciences,  I  thall  begin  by  review- 
ing that  subject.  Then  i  shall  open  a  discus- 
sion of  the  major  issues  in  tills  field  of 
particular  concern  to  our  relationships  with 
other  nations. 

Let  me  f.rst  point  out  that  the  Department 
of  Slate  IS  not  an  operating  agency  in  the 
field  tf  occanogi-aphy.  We  conduct  no  scicn- 
lilic  research  projects.  We  do  not  operate  any 
research  vessels  or  submersibles.  We  run  no 
laboratories.  Nor  do  we  conduct  any  operating 
programs  having  to  do  with  the  exploration 
of  the  oceans  or  the  use  of  their  resources. 

Rather,  it  is  our  task  lo  formulate  United 
.SL.ttes  foreign  policy  objectives  with  respect 
to  the  oceans.  As  related  parts  of  this  task,  we 
must  identify  the  opportunities  and  need-. 
for  international  arrangements,  consider 
them  In  relation  to  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, study  tl.e  problems  which  are  foreseen, 
and  filially  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  appropriate 
action. 

This  necessitates  relating  the  diverse  In- 
terna tion.il  programs  of  many  govermnent 
agencies  to  clear,  attainable  national 
objectives. 

This  means  the  negotiation  of  arrange- 
ments abroad  lo  meet  our  own  needs  in  the 
field — negotiations  which  cover  a  broad  spec- 
trum extending  from  arrangements  for  spe- 
cific research  projects  to  the  complexities  of 
the  international  law  of  the  sea. 
This  requires  expert  assistance  in  identify- 


ing those  opportunities  in  this  field  wWch 
can  support  our  foreign  jxillcy  objectives, 
and  some  of  those  experts  are  sitting  here 
today. 

It  requires  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
terests and  capabilities  of  other  nations  in 
this  field. 

It  concerns  international  rround  rules  for 
scientific  investigation  of  the  oceans  and  for 
exploitation   of   their   resources. 

We  have  hlr.toricallv  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  negotiation  of  international  agree- 
ments on  ccf^an  lisherles.  The  Depurtmcnt  of 
State  is  charged  with  the  iniplomentation  of 
United  States  international  hshery  policies. 
Tills  is  accomplished  through  i}articipatlon 
in  eight  dl.Terent  international  fisheries 
commissions,  and  through  .'^^uch  int.erna- 
lional  organizations  ;.&  llK'  FAO.  The  locus 
of  these  efforts  is  the  rational  u.so  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea  in  coiison.uice 
wi'h'the  principles  of  conservation. 

The  Department  is  also  rcsponriiljle  for 
United  States  participation  in  international 
);overnmentai  organizations  wliose  interests 
relate  directly  to  marine  matters,  or  impinge 
on  these  matters;  for  example:  the  Inter- 
governmental Ocennographlc  Commission  in 
its  consideration  of  scientific  a'^tivities  in 
CK;eanographv,  the  Food  and  A-'ri'-ulturp  Or- 
ganization in  its  concern  with  fisheries;  the 
World  Meteorological  Orcranization  in  its  :.r- 
ranf;ements  to  study  the  cllect  of  ti.e  oceans 
on  climate  and  weather;  the  Intern,' tional 
Maritime  Consultative  Orrraiiization  v.-itr  re- 
spect to  shipping  problems  and  the  .safety  of 
lives  at  sea;  and  the  Inlernalional  Telecom- 
munications Union  in  connection  with  over- 
seas communications. 

We  also  help  irrange.  or  support,  bilateral 
and  multilateral  cooparalive  liroje-ls  with 
foreign  governments  and  loreijin  scientists  in 
this  field;  for  example:  the  recent  world- 
wide cruise  of  the  Oceanographcr  imd  .^uch 
research  undertakings  as  the  Indian  Ocean 
Expedition. 

Finally,  we  seek  the  development  c-f  a  co- 
herent body  of  objectives  and  a  coinprclien- 
Eive  plan  for  their  achievement --in  ;  hort. 
policv  planning.  This  is  the  central  l.isk  and 
it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of   a   national   occanopraphlc   program, 

Incidentallv.  we  follow  clotely  the  \iows 
of  nongovernmental  scientific  organi.-ations 
.«^uch  as  ICSU  and  its  member  commiilce. 
"sCOR.  in  developing  national  positions.  We 
.support  tlie  establishment  of  relationsliips 
between  such  groups  and  related  govcrn- 
iu.-;ntal  organizations  so  that  the  views  of 
the  world  scientific  community  may  be 
brought  to  bear  continuously  on  developing 
policies  and  programs. 

In  all  of  these  tasks  the  Department  works 
closely  wiih  other  departments  and  agencies. 
The  Secretary  of  State  Is  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  Marine  Rcrcurccs  and 
Engineering  Development  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  represented  on  the  four  committees 
of  the  Council. 

In  addition,  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Dcp:.rt- 
ment  of  State  established  an  Inter-depart- 
mental Committee  on  International  Policy  in 
the  Marine  Sciences.  The  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee's interests  is  indicated  by  the  sub- 
jects it  assigned  to  the  temporary  inter- 
aaency  panels  It  established;  lor  example: 
scientific  cooperation;  the  living  resources  of 
oceans;  and  regional  cooperation  in  South 
America  and  Europe. 

Originally  established  on  a  temporary  basis, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  new  converting  it 
into  a  permanent  Committee  ( ii  Interna- 
tional Policy  in  the  Marine  En,iron:r.ent  I 
anticipate  that  the  principal  tasks  of  this 
Committee  in  the  future  will  relate  n  inter- 
national programs  for  the  exploration  of  the 
oceans  and  their  floors  and  to  the  question 
of  a  regime  for  the  floors  which  lie  beyond 
present  national  jurisdictions. 

Let  me  now  open  tlie  discussion  of  some  of 
the  issues  relating  to  the  deep  ocean  floor 
by  considering  briefly  the  debate  in  the  L"N 
General  Assembly  thia  fall  which  focused  on 


the  resolution  introduced  by  .^mba.ssadcr 
Pardo  of  Malta.  That  resolution  and  the  re- 
actions to  it  have  involved,  at  an  early  state 
in  their  development,  many  of  the  major 
policy  issues  which  will  confront  us  in  the 
iuture. 

Ambassador  Pardo  proposed  that  the  .^s- 
scinbly  look  toward  a  new  international 
irealy  wliich  would  reserve  the  cx-ean  floor 
beyoi'id  the  limit  of  national  Jurisdiction  ex- 
clusively for  p[>accful  purposes  and  cst.ib- 
hsli  an  inlerr.atio'.i.il  agciic'y  to  assume  jurs- 
(iiction  over  the  deep  ocean  floor  and  its  re- 
M.urcec.  It  w;!S  iiis  suggestion  that  the  !i- 
nancial  Ijcnefiis  irom  the  exploitation  (f 
lhe.se  resources  be  allocated  primarily  lo  the 
less  developed  countries. 

In  debating  thhs  resolution  the  .'Vsrembly 
li;,s  started  a  dialogue  on  complex  and  difli- 
c'ull  (luesiionr,  .'.fleeting  l:iw,  arms  control, 
iiic.'rnational  eofiperation,  in.magcnipnt  and 
regulation,  and  economic  development,  'i'et. 
v.'c  .ire  r.till  Without  clear  undcr.'-:tandlng  of 
the  full  implications  of  the  propasaLs  con- 
l. lined  in  the  Malte.se  resolution. 

The  United  States  view,  as  set  forth  by  Am- 
l.-assKior  G.)ldl)erg  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, stressed  the  importance  of  compre- 
hensive and  responsible  study,  the  need  for 
international  coo])eration  in  exploration  of 
liij  oc"-an  lloor,  and  the  need  for  general 
principles  to  guide  activities  undertaken  in 
this  field.  He  jjolnted  cnit  that  the  deep  ocean 
lU;or  siiould  not  become  a  ilage  for  ecin- 
pcting  national  sovereigniles,  but  should  ijc 
ojien  to  exploration  and  use  by  all  states, 
without  discrimination.  He  emphasized  the 
complexity  of  these  is,'U03  a.-.d  noted  the 
considerable  body  of  existing  international 
law  and  treaty  rights  and  obligations  which 
bear  tn  llie  subject.  He  further  ailirmcd  the 
v.illmgness  of  the  United  .States  to  tjartici- 
jjate  luUy  in  whatever  .studies  i^re  iieccss.iry 
in  c'.elermining  the  future  legal  regime  of 
the  deep  ocean  lloor. 

Some  lour  dozen  countries  have  spoken  in 
the  debats  on  thia  ."-ubjcct  in  the  Political 
Ccimmitlci;  of  the  Goi;er;.l  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting a  v.-ide  range  of  attitudes  and  un- 
cert.iint.es.  Their  \iews  run  all  llie  way 
Irom  „n  app.irent  w:;iincr.es:s  by  .some  to  .act 
now  lo  adopt  several  of  the  principles  sug- 
L'c'.tvd  IjV  .'Anilja.s.Sii.dor  Pardo  to  a  reluct  .nee, 
on  the  part  of  others,  to  have  the  General 
.^osembly  ii.volve  itc^elf  iii  these  Lssues  or  to 
crer.t-'  a  ti^ecial  committee  to  consider  tliem 
serionsly.  There  is  no  common  \iew  as  lo 
the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction  over 
coastil  waters  c>r  the  adjacent  ix-ean  tloor. 
i-Ximc  iidvocate.  nonetheless,  a  Irecze  on  the 
extension  of  sovereignty  or  sovereign  rights. 
Tiiere  was  throughout  ihe  debate  a  sensi- 
tivity on  the  part  of  developing  countries  to 
this  new  manifestation  of  the  technolocical 
gap,  evidenced,  for  example,  by  suggestions 
that  there  lie  no  unilateral  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  deep  ocean  lloor.  There  is. 
in  short,  no  consensus  among  the  UN  mem- 
bers on  the  i.ssucs.  or  on  comprehensive,  long- 
range  approaclies. 

Any  conclusions  wl^.ich  might  be  reached 
as  a  result  i.f  these  discu.ssions  should  relate 
as  much  to  science  and  technology  as  to  na- 
tion.-a  poli'Jc.al  interest  It  is  what  is  jK>ssible. 
as  v.-ell  as  desirable,  which  will  govern  the 
activities  of  n.ationE  m  the  deep  f»ccans.  The 
political  discu.=sionE  must  have  the  benefit  of 
the  best  scientii'x  and  t-echnical  information 
available  if  they  are  to  be  truly  meaningful. 
I  agree  with  the"  sages  who  said  :  "It  Is  unwi.se 
to  pursue  political  goals  sharply  at  odds  with 
technical  realities."  It  vnW  be  useful  to  keep 
this  admonition  in  mind  as  we  look  at  the 
marine  issues  of  particular  interest  to  future 
loreign  policy. 

The  nations  of  the  present  world  stand 
entranced  in  much  the  same  frame  of  mind 
With  v.-hich  the  nations  of  Europe  viewed 
t^e  Xew  World  ;n  the  16th  century— with 
the  rumors  of  immense  treasure  and  riches 
to  be  found  on  the  ocean  floor.  These  esti- 
mates are  as  yet  based  more  on  speculation 
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than  on  hard  fiict  Purthermore  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  It  will  not  suffice  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  resources  In  the  seabed 
.ind  on  the  'Dcean  floor  It  must  also  be  estab- 
lished that  they  are  recoverable  on  an  In- 
iliistrlal  baalH.  Hiid  at  a  competitive  price  It 
can  be  safely  predicted  that  the  capital  In- 
■. estments  required  will  be  huge  But  the 
■iellini;  job  has  been  done — not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  others-  and  internatlonAl 
interest  Is  now  hii{h 

Today,  a.s  the  world  turns  its  attention  to 
the  ocean  floor  beymd  the  continental  shelf. 
there  is  a  genuine  search  on  the  part  of  many 
for  internationally  agreed  gnldellnes  to  the 
development  and  use  of  ocean  floor  resources 
;is  an  alternative  to  the  preemptive  ap- 
proaches historically  spawned  by  the  treas- 
ure sviidrome  President  Johnson  made  a 
contrlbuth)n  on  behalf  of  the  United  :3t<ites 
to  this  discussion  when  he  said 

"Under  no  circumstances,  we  believe,  must 
we  ever  allow  the  prospects  of  rich  harvest 
iiul  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of 
colonial  competition  amimg  '.he  inarltlme 
nations.  We  must  be  -areful  to  a'  old  i  race 
to  grab  und  to  hold  the  lands  \inder  the 
hl^  9ea«  -  We  must  ensure  that  the  deep 
seas  and  the  ocean  bottoms  ire.  and  remain, 
the  legacy  of  all  human  beings." 

Some  of  the  factors  which  will  underlie 
our  approach  to  these  matters  are  already 
clear 

First,  the  Cnlted  States  enjoys  a  slgnlfl- 
canc  capability  in  oceanology.  both  in  re- 
search and  applications  In  some  respects  we 
enjny  a  sujnitlcant  lead,  and  our  continued 
commitment  to  leadership  is  e&sentlul. 

Seci>nd.  the  deep  interest,  both  here  and 
.ibroad.  in  the  resources  of  the  ficean  floor 
and  ;ts  svibsoil  compels  a  response 

Third,  we  are  alreadv  confronted  .vlth  spe- 
cial pleading  and  special  points  of  view  such 
»i3  those  of  the  land-1'ickod  uutlons.  those 
who  would  use  revenues  pi imarily  for  the 
developing  nations,  and  tliose  who  would 
vest  control  f.r  m.in.igement  of  the  deep 
seabed  in  the  United  Nations. 

Fourth,  m  he  search  for  mennin-jful  .nre-is 
for  international  cooper.itlon  and  "bridge 
building"  bet  veen  East  .nnd  West.  North  md 
South,  the  attention  will  increiisingly  tall 
on  the  deep  oceans.  Int;?. est  is  whetted  by 
the  attractive  .mulogy  bet-veen  the  possibili- 
ties for  agreement  on  the  exploration  .md 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  deep  oceans  on 
one  hand,  and  agreements  concerning  the 
use  of  the  Antarctic  .ind  outer  space  on  the 
other — an  analogy  whjcii  1$  by  no  means 
entirely  relevant. 

Some  important  factors,  tlien.  are  known — 
It  Is  the  unknowns  in  tlie  equation  which 
continue  to  trouble  us  There  Is  .\a  old  say- 
ing that  one  requires  60  percent  of  the  an- 
swer m  order  to  ask  \i\  inteUlgont  tiu?»tlou, 
and  for  this  resison  we  cannot  now  pose 
those  questions  which  we  need  to  wslt  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  kind  "f  iiifcrm'.ttlon  on 
which  policy  judgments  r.m  be  based,  and 
which  can  resolve  the  polKtcal  iMiies  which 
All!  face  us  in  the  near  future. 

But  even  if  we  dou  t  know  the  qiie'.tlons 
we  do  know  some  of  the  charncterisiies  which 
the  answers  muat  have  They  must  be  able 
'.'->  stand  the  test  ol  time,  and  acconomodite 
advancing  technology  Provision  should  be 
m.ide  .'or  substantive  changes,  as  we  match 
our  capabilities  to  the  challenge,  but  the 
broad  principles  should  >ye  durable  We  must 
h,ive  answers  which  will  provide  hospitably 
for  m,ijor  capital  investments  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  measures  ior  the  reso- 
lution of  economic  and  juriidictionai  i&sues 
which  could  lead  -.o  conflict.  We  must  have 
.answers  which  provide  for  national  security 
considerations  within  the  larger  context  of 
the  broad  national  interest  In  all  these  as- 
pects, the  answers  must  be  generally  accept- 
.I'.jle  to  other  nations 

But  arst  and  loremost  we  -will  be  in  no 
position  to  define  wisely  international  guide- 
il.nes  for  the  deveiopmen;  and  use  of  the 
ocean  floor,  until  we  learn  more  than  we  now 


know  about  the  deep  ocean  environment  and 
man's  ability  to  work  in  it 

There  are  several  problems  which  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  in  the  work  which 
lies  ahead  For  example,  the  present  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf  defines  that 
Shelf  as  "the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  sub- 
marine areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  ...  to  a 
depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond  that  limit  to 
where  the  depth  of  t!ie  superjacent  waters 
adtniu  of  the  exploitation  of  llie  natural  re- 
sources of  the  said  .areas  "  In  this  in- 
stance, an  increasingly  important  legal  defi- 
nition, which  determines  the  extent  of  na- 
tional sovereign  rights,  rests  In  part  on  a 
changing  technological  capability.  Yet.  we 
do  not  know  what  the  practical  effect  of  those 
changes  will  be. 

The  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Luing  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
permits  nny  coastal  State  to  adopt  "uni- 
lateral measures  of  conservation  appro- 
priate to  any  stock  of  flsh  or  other  ma- 
■  rlne  resoiirces  m  any  area  of  the  high  seiis 
adj.icent  to  its  territorial  sea."  provided  that 
■tile  measures  iidopted  .ire  biised  on  appro- 
priate scientific  findings  •  In  this  instance 
the  law  defers  to  science,  but  we  have  rela- 
tively little  In  the  way  of  'appropriate  scien- 
tific findings  " 

And  so  we  need  now  to  Intensify  the 
groundwork  and  our  homework  If  we  are  to 
have  effective  international  arrangements  in 
this  field.  Sc-lentific  knowledge,  technical 
readiness,  and  national  interest  arc  all  parts 
of  the  whole — and  there  can  be  no  "sum  of 
Hie  parts"  Each  must  make  its  contribution 
wholeheartedly:  a  guessing  ;»ame  m  any  one 
of  the  three  cculd  be  disastrous. 

Purtiicr,  In  formulating  these  guidelines 
our  response  will  necessarily  be  conditioned 
in  part  by  milltarv  requirements.  This  aspect 
of  our  national  security  .w  it  relates  to  the 
oceans  ;s  but  one.  albeit  a  critical  element  in 
.i&sessing  our  total  n.ii.onal  interest  We  shall 
have  to  t.'>kc  Into  .--ccDunt  the  considerable 
attention  that  has  been  given  over  the  cen- 
turies by  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
military  uses  oi  the  sea 

In  conclusion  .here  -»  no  possibility  that 
the  extending  of  the  sea  frontier  will  be 
purely  an  American  effort  There  are  other 
naCloiis  with  strong  programs  in  being  We 
must  work  within  :in  international  frame- 
Wf.rk  in  opening  the  sea  to  profitable  enter- 
prise We  need  to  .igree  on  the  obligations 
.iiid  benents  which  will  accrue  to  partlcipai- 
int:  nations  The  ir.  erests  of  other  n.itions 
not  now  ready  to  p.artic.p.ue  must  be  con- 
sidered including  those  of  landloirKed 
nations. 

Above  all  we  need  to  have  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  coming  :o  ^npi  with  these  problems 
ftf/OTf'  conflict  .'.rises  Tn  be  profit.ible.  o?era 
exploit  vtlon  mitsi  be  pcncclul.  ind  I  can 
nvikc  it  no  rlainer  than  that  Leaderfhlp  and 
enduring  iolutions.  In  this  as;e  of  tcchnolosy, 
require  .leilve  collabor^.llon  among  eclentlsts, 
cnttiiieers  ir"    -i  >'"-r  .\  .■\r>,.-fi 


COMMENTS  BY  SENATOR  PERCY  AT 
K.^NSAS  DAY  BANQUET  IN  HONOR 
OF  SENATOR  CARLSON 

Mr.  PEARSON  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29.  l!)68.  at  the  Kansas  Day  Ban- 
quet, the  di-stinKUished  and  able  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Pepcy  i  hon- 
ored Kansas  by  servins  as  the  inincipal 
speaker  of  the  e\eiiint;. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  thought- 
ful enough  un  that  occasion  to  express 
what  was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
many  Kansans.  for  he  measured  once 
as^ain  the  Rreat  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
during  his  40  years  of  public  t.er%ice. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  of  Senator  Percy 


on  that  occa.'sion  be  piinted  m  the  Rrc- 

ORD, 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments    by    Sfnmor    Chariis    Pircy     \t 
Kansas  Day  Banqvit 

I  ihmk  it  only  appropriate  that  I  begin  by 
mentioning  something  wliich  I  am  sure  is 
much  on  your  minds  today.  That  is  the  aii- 
nnunccment  of  your  distinpulshed  senior 
Senator  that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
current  term 

I  will  not  presume  to  inform  you  of  t'lo 
accomplishments  of  Frank  Carlson  during 
his  long  service  to  his  .st.ite.  lils  party  an. I 
his  nation  The  \alue  of  that  service  and  the 
recognition  of  It  by  the  people  of  your  state 
is  best  measured  by  the  fact  that  for  40 
years  you  have  elected  him  to  every  position 
he  has  sought — or  been  sought  for,  and  v.itli 
go<:>f|  reason. 

It  Is  a  rare  newspaper  or  magazine  article 
on  mental  health  that  does  not  menticn 
Kansas  iis  a  state  long  in  the  vanguard  in 
this  vital  field — and  you  remember  Th;it  t 
was  Frank  Carlson,  during  his  tenure  as 
Governor,  who  lead  the  way  to  one  of  the 
foremost  state  sponsored  mental  health  pro- 
grams in  the  nation. 

As  \ou  travel  across  Kansas  and  see  ths 
many  federal  reservoirs,  and  the  lakes  cover- 
ing more  than  100.000  acres— you  remem!:cr 
Frank  Carlson,  who  as  a  freshman  repre- 
sentatUe  in  1936  was  Intrumental  in  enact- 
ment of  milestone  flood  control  legislation. 

And  iX  you  travel  across  Kansas  on  Its 
excellent  highways— you  remember  Frar.k 
Carlson  For  it  was  during  his  governorship 
that  a  lon?-range  highway  Improvement  plan 
for  Kansas  was  Inaugurated. 

Even  :is  you  pay  your  income  tax.  not  on'y 
you  but  the  people  of  all  our  states  could  well 
remember  Frank  Carlson,  For  it  was  during 
his  tfiuire  in  the  House,  where  he  served  lu 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  Fran-it 
Carlson  exercised  his  quiet  and  authorltati\e 
Influence  on  tax  legislation  benefiting  the 
taxp.iver.  and  was  instrumental  in  adoption 
of  the  pav-as-yoii-go  tax  plan  in   1942. 

And  in  W.ishlngton,  those  who  annuallv 
attend  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  v/ill 
remember  Frank  Carlson,  acknowledged  as 
Its  founder  and  for  many  years  its  leader. 

I  co-.ild  go  on  and  on.  listing  Frank  C.irl- 
sons  contributions  to  Kansas  and  the  nation, 
m  the  fields  of  Iioiistng.  education,  and  mnnr 
others.  But  you  here  know  them  better  than  I 

Rrther  I  want  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
Frr>nk  Carlson  as  :\  man — a  man  born  on 
the  land,  of  immigrant  parents,  growing  to 
maturity  as  a  farmer  and  a  dedicr.ted  Chris- 
tian, showing  early  promise  of  ths  leadership 
role  he  was  to  resume  by  becoming  cuperiu- 
tendent  of  his  Sunday  School  at  the  age  oi  ic. 
The  promise  culminated  .md  now  bears  its 
ultimate  fruits  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  with 
Prmk  Carlsons  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Suites, 

Frnnk  CarUon's  name  has  not  l~ee:i  fre- 
quently m  the  headlines,  for  that  is  as  I.e 
wants  it  Rather.  Frank  C.irlson  works  with 
quiet  dedication  in  the  committees,  and 
cloakrooms  and  the  cornciors,  influencing, 
persuaume,  r.nd  jbove  all  leading  in  the  for- 
mation of  policy  .ind  enactment  of  legislj- 
tlon.  Take  only  one  field  ;is  an  example — 
that  of  foreign  affairs.  Prank  Carlsons  vclce 
long  has  Ijeen  heard  v.ith  respect  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  in  the  oval  room  of  the 
White  House  on  sensitive  matters  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  His  influence  and  tie 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  is  witnessed  by 
his  selection  to  attend  the  Kennedy  Round 
Tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva.  ;ind  his  desia- 
natlon  as  a  delegate  to  the  19th  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly — fields  far  removed 
from  the  plains  of  his  native  Kansas. 

His  is  a   voice   that  will   be   sorely  missed 

when   lie   leaves   the   Senate   next   January. 

On  January  23.  Frank  Carlson's  75th  birth- 
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day,  his  fellow  Senators  gave  a  luncheon  In 
ills  honor,  ind  subsequently  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  15  .Senators  spent  more  than  two 
hours  payini;  him  tribute  and  enumerating 
ins  m.iny  achievements  Those  remarks  take 
up  more  th  ,n  12  pages  In  the  Congressional 
Record  Tlie  words  of  the  Majority  Leader  of 
t!ie  .Senate,  Mike  Mansfield,  convey  the  spirit 
uf  itiat  tribute,  and  convey  my  own  feeling. 
He  said:  "Tlicre  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have 
greater  admiration  There  is  no  man  who  Is 
so  unostentatious  and  whcT — without  fan- 
fare—contributes so  inucli  to  the  welfare 
and  the  betterment  of  tills  body." 

We  cannot  liere  today  enliance  the  honor 
tliat  has  justly  come  to  Frank  Carlson.  But 
in  marking  it  we  i  ;in  rrdedicate  ourselves 
to  tlie  [jrinciples  for  which  he  stands  and 
has  labored  so  long  and  so  effectively. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRIT  ANNIC  A  GIVES 
REFERENCE  BOOKS  TO  1.000 
SCHOOLS 

Mr,  PELL,  Mr.  Picsidont.  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  has  long  dedicated  it- 
.self  to  excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 
In  a  recent  ceremony  celebrating  Bri- 
tannicas  200th  anniversary  at  the 
Smithsonian  In.'^titution.  the  Britannica 
announced  a  book  distiibution  program 
which  will  furnish  much-needed  ref- 
erence books  to  1.000  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

At  the  ceremony.  U.S.  Amba.ssador  to 
UNESCO.  William  Benton,  who  is  chair- 
man and  publisher  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica. presented  the  volumes  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  honor  of  the  President's 
"leadership  and  continuinc  contributions 
to  education  for  all  Americans."  The 
1.000  I'cfercnce  .'^ets  will  be  designated 
"Presidential  Reference  Libraries"  and 
will  be  distributed  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  school  systems 
with  limited  library  facilities. 

Every  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virein  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa  will  receive  at  least 
one  reference  library.  The  libraries  will 
be  distributed  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  school  and  will  include  State  institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped,  neglected  de- 
linquent children,  migratory  worker 
schools,  and  Indian  .'-chools.  Thus  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  a.ssists  in  fulfill- 
ing the  i:oal  .-^et  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  mes.sage  2  years  aj;o  to  the  Congress, 
that: 

Every  thild  must  have  the  best  education 
our  nation  can  provide 

This  great  concern  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  for  better  opportunities  in 
education  deserves  our  praise.  Dr.  S. 
Dillon  Ripley,  Senator  Benton,  and 
President  Johnson  presided  admirably 
over  the  lively  anniversary  ceremony  in 
December.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ceremony  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Dr  .s,  Dillon  Ripley  II.  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  -Smithsonian  Institution,  at 
ENCYci.oPAtDiA  Britannica  Presentation, 
December  14.   1967 

Mr  President.  Ambassador  Benton.  Distin- 
t-'uished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  happy  to  welcome  you  here  today.  In 
lixjkmg  toward  this  occasion.  I  have  been 
unable  to  decide  whether  to  describe  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  a  museum  be- 


tween hard  covers  or  the  Smithsonian  as  an 
encyclopedia  of  objects. 

We  are  both,  in  any  event,  dedicated  in 
our  separate  ways  to  the  broad  objectives  of 
education  for  all  Americans,  for  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  worked  with  such  great 
effect  not  only  during  these  recent  years  tnit 
for  a  lifetime. 

It  is  certainly  most  appropriate  Uiat  ■\^•e 
met  here  today,  on  this  1200th  anniversary 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  to  honor 
that  President  who  has  inaugurated  ^o  many 
educational  firsts  by  mautiurating  .i  Ixiok 
program  that  will  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  every  jxirt  of  the  country. 

We  and  our  encyclopedic  truest.s  of  cour.se 
have  other  things  in  common.  We.  to,  origi- 
nated across  the  Atlantic.  The  jircsence  of 
Sir  William  Haley,  of  the  still-Britannic  ele- 
ments of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  dem- 
onstrates in  splendid  fashion  the  interna- 
tional nature  that  lingers  on  even  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Smithsonian.  We  especially  wel- 
come you  here  today.  Sir  William. 

We,  loo,  celebrated  a  bicentennial  a  few- 
years  ago.  And  it  was  in  this  ceremony  that 
President  John.son  spoke  .so  eluquently  nl 
the  need  for  a  national  and  international 
center  for  scholars  Iiere  nt  ilie  .smiihsoni.m. 
May  I  report  to  you  today.  Mr.  President, 
that  your  words  have  never  been  f.ir  from 
our  thoughts.  As  a  great  upen  university  for 
all  our  people  we  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward this  goal  and  others  in  t!ie  fields  of 
education  and  research  in  tlio  .irts  and  his- 
tory and  the  sciences. 

I  should  ^riffe~~8o  introduce  now.  ,ind  once 
more  to  welcome,  the  mnn  iif  many  achieve- 
ments who  has  been  chairman  .ind  publislicr 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  during  a  very 
dynamic  quarter  century.  Since  graduating 
from  'Yale  yesterday,  in  ]9'21.  he  lias  distin- 
guished himself  many  times  ^ver — from  the 
world  of  business  to  the  Uiiited  .States 
Senate,  from  his  edit'jrial  cie.sk  to  UNESCO 
I  hope  you  all  will  join  me  in  wishing 
an  enthusiastic  Happy  200th  .^iiniver.sary  to 
Ambassador  Bill  Benton.  | Applause.] 
Mr.  Benton. 


Remarks    ky    Ameass-'^dor     William    Benton 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Ripley,  friends  of 
the  .Smithsonian.  I  am  trratefui  xa  the  Secre- 
tary for  tliose  warm  and  friendly  word.s  oi 
greeting. 

I  said  to  the  President  ,is  we  walked  up 
iiere,  "Mr.  President,  can't  you  teach  me  to 
be  as  good  m  politics  as  I  am  in  business?" 
I  laughter) 

Tv.'o  years  ago  one  ol  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica's  most  famous  contributors  wrote  a 
message  which  has  become  liist/oric.  In  it  he 
stated,  "our  goal  is  to  improve  tlie  quality 
of  American  life.  We  begin  with  learniiie. 
Every  child  must  have  the  best  education 
our  nation  can  provide." 

He  quoted  Thomas  JelTerfon's  lanions 
wx>rds  ,  .  .  "that  no  nation  can  be  both 
ignorant  and  free"  .  .  ,  and  iic  added  that 
today  i:o  nation  can  be  both  ignorant  .ind 
great. 

This  contributor,  former  Texas  school 
teacher  who  taught  in  a  .small  .school  in 
Cotulla — I  had  to  make  a  long  distance 
phone  call  to  Washington  today  to  find  nut 
how  to  pronounce  it.  i  laughter  i  It  ,<-hows  you 
there  are  a  good  many  things  the  Encyclo- 
paedia doesn't  know,  Mr  President — Texas, 
some  thirty-  odd  years  ago  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  message  was  to 
the  United  States  Congress. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  ins  Cotulla 
school  had  a  library.  Even  if  it  did.  1  doubt 
that  it  had  a  reference  section.  I  am  .s.id  to 
acknowledge.  Mr.  President,  that  even  in  this 
year  1967 — in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
best  salesmen  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bntan- 
nlca — there  are  still  schools  that  do  not  have 
what  educators  consider  the  most  basic  facil- 
ity of  all— a  library. 

For  the  200  years  of  Encyclopaedia  Bntan- 


nii^u'.s  history,  which  we  commemorate  today, 
the  Britannica  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
increase  and  diffu.sion  of  knowledge.  Our 
goals  are  thus  similar  to  those  of  our  host, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  motto 
IS  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
.iiiiong  men."  i  While  Secretary  Ripley  and  1 
were  waiting  lor  the  President  downstairs, 
he  told  me  that  George  Washingtcjn  used 
tills  |)hrase  in  his  inaugural  .iddress  i  1  he 
Enrycl'.)paedia  Britannica  proudly  carries  un 
i;s  title  page  the  motto  the  University  of 
CiiUMgo  with  which  It  is  associated.  "Let 
kn  iv.lPviee  grow  from  more  to  more  and  iluis 
be  lium.in  life  enriched  " 

What  could  be  more  appropri.ite.  t)  mark 
thi^  Brit.mnica's  iZOOth  anniversary,  than  X'j 
honor  our  great  national  leader  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  these  same  goals?  No 
President,  and  I  day  say  no  chief  of  state 
has  ever  worked  so  tirelessly  and  so  effec- 
tivelv  to  expand  educational  (jpportuniiies 
for  all  jjcoples  everywhere  .  ,  ,  us  has  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  (Appl.iu.'-e  i 
It  L-ives  me  great  pleasure,  as  Chairman 
:!Md  Publisher.  Mr,  President.  I  have  Listed 
longer  as  iiublisher  th.m  you  are  likely  to 
last  as  President,  i  Laughter.)  No  man  has 
ever  stuck  it  out  before  for  25  years.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I've  got  a  200-year  record  (l.iughter)  — 
to  open  Brltannica's  Bicentennial  by  pre- 
stnting  in  your  name  ,i  "Presidential  Refer- 
ence Libr.sry"  'lO  1000  .-thools  where  the  need 
is   greatest. 

The  selection  and  distribution  of  the  1000 
schools  will  l)e  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  .S.  Oilice  of  Education.  This  office,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  udvi.sory  committee  of 
educators,  is  u.-..ing  a  formula  based  on  need 
.\  53-volume  elementary  reference  library- - 
fifty-three  volumes.  Mr.  President,  not  merely 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  i  laughter  i  — 
will  go  to  G65  grade  schools,  and  a  57  \olunie 
secondary  re-Iei-ence  library  will  be  given  to 
:i35  junior  and  senior  hlgii  schools.  Perma- 
nent Ijook  jjlatc-s  will  mark  these  Presiden- 
tial Keltrence  Libraries.'  lor  all  to  sec  as  '  .i 
gift  lionorlng  the  many  educational  con- 
tributions made  to  liis  country  by  tlie  :56th 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  L\iKioii 
Baines  Johnson,"  i  applause) 

And  incidentally.  Mr.  President,  sets  ol 
these  libraries  are  going  to  schools  in  Cotull.i 
and  Johnson  City,  (laughter)  Not.  of  cotu'se, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  but  just  as  a  Christmas 
jjresent,  daughter)  I  understand  4  schools 
.ilrciidy  have  been  selected  to  receive  these 
libraries.  Two  ui  iliem  are  supposed  to  be 
nearby  here  .  .  .  There — right  up  m  iront  ,  ,  . 
Come  up.  children,  and  stand  up  in  iront  .-.o 
you  can  be  seen,  'Ves,  come  up  and  shake 
iiands  with  the  President,  (applause)  Very 
good,  (applause)  Two  of  these  schools  are 
Custlcmount  High  School  in  O.ikland,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Jones  Elementary  School  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  But  two  others  arc  here 
in  the  District,  and  are  represented  here 
lociay  by  their  isrincipals  and  librarians,  and 
by  two  of  the  children  who  will  benefit  from 
the  cift. 

Tins  IS  Tabiiha  Torosian  Come  over  here, 
Tabitha,  ,  ,  ,  Of  the  lourth  grade?  ,  ,  , 
Tabitha?  daughter)  That's  just  as  difficult 
as  Cotulla,  daughter)  Tabitha  ,  ,  .  and 
what's  the  second  name'' 

(Tabitha:    T-O-R-O-S-I-A-K  i 
Tabitha.  Tabitha    Torosian    of    the   fourth 
grade   at   the   Tyler   Elementary   School   and 
Dewayne  .Sellers  ol  the  third  grade  of  Junior 
Village  School    (..pplaiise) 

Now  you  go  bad:  and  join  your  teachers 
d.iughter)  .   . 

When  I  think  of  the  many  htindreds  of 
thousands  of  school  cliildren  who  will  bene- 
fit from  these  libraries,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  article  on  the  goal  of  education  written 
for  one  of  the  early  editions  of  'he  Encyclo- 
jjaedia  Britannica  by  James  Mill,  the  I8tli 
century  historian,  economist  and  philosopher 
and  father  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  He  wrote, 
'and  I  commend  this  to  \ou  because  nothing 
better   iias    been   said   on   this   subject   from 
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than  on  hard  fact  Furthermore,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  It  wlU  not  suffice  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  resources  In  the  seabed 
and  on  the  ocean  floor.  It  must  also  be  estab- 
lished that  they  are  recoverable  on  an  In- 
dustrial basis,  and  at  a  competitive  price  It 
can  be  safely  predicted  that  the  capital  In- 
vestments required  will  be  huge  But  the 
selling  Job  has  been  done — not  only  In  this 
fountry  but  In  others— and  Internatlonil 
interest  Is  now  high. 

Today,  aa  the  world  turns  Its  attention  to 
the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  continental  shelf, 
there  is  a  genuine  search  on  the  part  of  inmiy 
for  Internationally  agreed  guidelines  to  the 
development  and  use  of  ocean  floor  resources 
as  an  alternative  to  the  preemptive  ap- 
proaches historically  spawned  by  the  treas- 
ure syndrome.  President  Johnson  made  a 
contribution  pn  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  this  discussion  when  he  said : 

"Under  no  circumstances,  we  believe,  must 
we  ever  allow  the  prospects  of  «l«h  harvest 
and  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of 
colonial  competition  among  the  maritime 
nations.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race 
to  grab  «nd  to  hold  the  lands  under  the 
hlgb  aeamr  We  must  ensure  that  the  deep 
se.vs  and  the  ocean  bottoms  .ire.  and  remain, 
the  legacy  of  all  hum.an  beings." 

Some  of  the  factors  which  will  underlie 
our  approach  to  these  matters  arc  already 
clear 

First,  the  United  States  enjoys  a  signifi- 
cant capability  m  oceanology,  both  in  re- 
search and  applications.  In  some  respects  we 
enjoy  p.  significant  lead,  .md  our  continued 
commitment  to  leadership  U  essential. 

Second,  the  deep  interest,  both  here  and 
abroad.  In  the  resources  of  the  ocean  floor 
and  Its  subsoil  compels  a  response. 

Third,  we  are  alreadv  confronted  .vith  spe- 
cial pleading  and  special  points  of  view  such 
as  those  of  the  land-locked  nations,  those 
who  would  use  revenues  primarily  for  the 
developing  nations,  and  those  who  would 
vest  control  or  manr-gement  of  the  deep 
seabed  in  the  United  Nf.tions. 

Fourth.  In  :he  search  for  meanin^fin  are.is 
for  internatlDnal  cooperation  and  "bridge 
building"  bet-.veen  East  .-■nd  West,  North  and 
South,  the  attention  wl'A  increasingly  fall 
on  the  deep  oceans.  Tnteiest  is  whetted  by 
the  attractive  .malogy  between  the  possibili- 
ties for  agreement  on  the  exploration  and 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  deep  oceans  on 
one  hand,  and  attreements  concerning  the 
use  of  the  Antarctic  and  outer  space  en  the 
other — an  analogy  which  is  by  no  means 
entirely  relevant. 

Some  important  factors,  then,  iire  known — 
it  Is  the  unltnowns  In  the  equation  which 
continue  to  trouble  us  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  one  reo.iures  f;o  i:*rcent  of  the  r'li- 
swer  in  order  to  .^sic  ..n  ir.telUgeiit  qu-rsiion. 
and  for  this  reason  we  ca%not  now  pose 
those  questions  which  we  need  to  ,;sk  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  kin*  of  tnfcrmation  on 
which  policy  Judgments  can  be  u.ised.  and 
which  can  resolve  the  political  issues  which 
will  face  us  in  the  near  future. 

But  even  if  we  don't  know  the  questions 
we  do  know  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
the  answers  must  have.  They  must  be  able 
to  stand  the  test  ol  time,  and  accommctUte 
.advancing  technology.  Provision  should  be 
made  lor  substantive  changes,  as  we  matcn 
our  capiabilltles  to  the  challenge,  but  the 
broad  principles  should  be  durable  We  must 
have  aixswers  which  will  provide  hospitably 
for  major  Capital  investments  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  measures  for  the  reso- 
lution of  economic  and  jurisdictional  Issues 
w;uch  could  lead  to  conflict.  We  must  have 
.  nswers  which  provide  for  national  security 
oonsideratioijs  within  the  larger  context  of 
the  broad  national  interest  In  all  these  as- 
■  )ects.  the  answers  must  be  generally  accept- 
able to  other  nations. 

But  first  and  foremost  we  will  be  tn  no 
position  to  define  wisely  international  guide- 
lines for  the  development  and  use  of  the 
ocean  floor,  until  we  learn  more  than  we  now 


know  about  the  deep  ocean  environment  and 
man's  ability  to  work  In  It 

There  are  several  problems  which  will  have 
to  be  taken  Into  account.  In  the  work  which 
lies  ahead  For  example,  the  present  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf  defines  that 
Shelf  as  "the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  sub- 
marine areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  .  .  to  a 
depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond  that  limit  to 
where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters 
admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  said  .\reas  "  In  this  in- 
stance, an  Increasingly  important  legal  defi- 
nition, which  determines  the  extent  of  na- 
tional sovereign  rights,  rests  in  part  on  a 
changing  technological  capability.  Yet.  we 
do  not  know  what  the  practical  effect  of  those 
changes  will  be 

The  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
permits  any  coastal  State  to  adopt  "uni- 
lateral measures  of  conservation  appro- 
priate to  any  stock  of  fish  or  other  ma- 
rine resources  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  its  terrltori.il  sea.  "  provided  that 
"the  measures  adopted  iire  based  on  appro- 
priate scientific  findings"  In  this  instance 
the  law  defers  to  science,  but  we  have  rela- 
tively little  In  the  way  of  "appropriate  scien- 
tific findings  " 

And  so  we  need  now  to  lnt*>n?lfy  the 
groundwork  and  our  homework  If  we  are  to 
have  effective  international  arrangements  in 
this  field  Scientific  knowledge,  technical 
readiness,  and  national  Interest  are  all  parts 
of  the  whole — and  there  can  be  no  "sum  of 
the  parts"  Each  must  make  Its  contribution 
wholeheartealy;  a  puesslng  game  in  any  one 
of  the  three  cculd  be  disastrous. 

Further,  in  formulating  these  puldellnes 
our  response  will  necessarily  be  conditioned 
in  part  by  mllltarv  requirements.  This  aspect 
of  our  national  srrurity  .is  it  relates  to  the 
ccears  Is  but  one.  nlbelt  a  critical  element  in 
assessing  our  total  iiat.onal  interest  We  shall 
have  to  t^kc  into  .^cccunt  the  considerable 
attention  that  has  been  c:iven  over  the  cen- 
turies by  the  nations  of  :.1e  world  to  the 
military  uses  of  the  sea. 

In  conclusion,  there  iS  no  possibility  that 
the  extending  of  the  sea  frontier  will  be 
purely  an  American  effort  There  are  other 
nations  with  strong  programs  in  being.  We 
must  work  within  .m  international  frame- 
work in  opening  the  sea  to  profitable  enter- 
prise We  need  to  agree  on  the  obligations 
and  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  particlpat- 
ine;  nations.  The  Ir.  erests  of  other  nations 
r-ot  now  ready  to  participate  must  be  con- 
sidered Including  those  of  landlocked 
nations 

Above  all  we  iieed  to  have  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency in  coming  to  grips  wit.T  those  rrcblems 
before  conflict  i^rises.  To  be  profitable,  ocei'u 
exp!oir?.tlon  mv.si  be  peaceful.  ;ind  I  can 
make  ic  no  r^ainer  than  that  Leadership  and 
enduring  solutions.  In  this  a«,e  of  t?chnolo5y. 
require  active  collaboration  ixmong  scientists, 
enjir.eers  af.U  political  experts. 


COMMENTS  BY  SEN ..\ TOR  PERCY  AT 
IC^NSAS  DAY  BANQUET  IN  HONOR 
OF  SENATOR  CARLSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  on 
January  29. 1968,  at  the  Kan.sas  Day  Ban- 
quet, the  distinguished  and  able  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy!  hon- 
ored Kansas  by  serving  as  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  thought- 
ful enough  on  that  occasion  to  express 
what  was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
many  Kansans,  for  he  measured  once 
again  the  eieat  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
during  his  40  years  of  public  .service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  of  Senator  Percy 


on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments    by    Sfnator    Ciiari.es    Percy    \r 
Kansas  Day  Banquet 

I  think  It  only  appropriate  that  I  begin  by 
mentioning  something  which  I  am  sure  is 
much  on  your  minds  today  That  Is  the  an- 
nouncement of  your  distmrulshed  senior 
Senator  that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  his 
current  term. 

I  will  not  presume  to  Inform  you  of  V\r 
accomplishments  of  Frank  Carlson  dunne; 
his  long  service  to  his  state,  his  party  and 
his  nation  The  value  of  that  service  and  the 
recognition  of  it  by  the  people  of  your  ttalp 
13  best  measured  by  the  fact  that  for  ^o 
years  you  have  elected  him  to  every  position 
he  has  sought — or  been  sought  for,  and  v  it.i 
good  reason. 

It  is  a  rare  newspaper  or  magazine  article 
on  mental  health  that  does  not  ment:oi; 
Kansas  ;is  u  state  ling  in  the  vanguard  in 
this  vital  lield — and  you  remember  that 
was  Frank  Carlson,  during  his  tenure  as 
Governor,  who  lead  the  way  to  one  of  the 
foremost  state  sponsored  mental  health  pro- 
grams ill  the  nation. 

As  >ou  travel  across  Kansas  and  see  the 
many  federal  rcser-»olrs.  and  the  lakes  cover- 
ing more  than  100.000  acres — you  rememt:rr 
Frank  Carlson,  who  as  a  freshman  repre- 
sentative in  1936  was  Intrumental  In  enact- 
ment of  milestone  flood  control  legislation. 

And  if  you  travel  across  Kansas  on  lU 
excellent  hliThwuys— you  remember  Frank 
Carlson  For  it  was  during  his  povernorshin 
that  a  lon-:;-range  hitjhway  improvement  plan 
for  Kansas  was  Inaugurated. 

Even  as  you  pay  5  our  Income  tax.  not  cn'y 
you  but  the  people  of  all  our  states  could  v.eil 
remember  Frank  Carlson.  For  it  was  during 
his  tenure  in  the  House,  where  he  served  i  u 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  Franlt 
Carlson  e.xerci^ed  his  quiet  and  authoritat:-.  e 
influence  on  tax  legislation  benefiting  t'-:e 
taxpayer,  and  was  instrumental  in  adoption 
C'f   the   pov-as-you-go   tax   plan  in   1942. 

And  in  Washington,  those  who  anniiallv 
attend  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  wll 
remember  Frank  Carlson,  acknowledged  as 
its  founder  and  for  many  years  its  leader. 

I  co'jid  po  en  and  on.  list.ng  Frank  Crl- 
soii's  contribution.^  to  Kansas  and  the  nation. 
m  tlie  fields  of  l.ousing.  education,  and  m:>ny 
others  But  you  here  know  them  better  than  I 

Rp.ther  I  want  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
Frsnk  Crrlson  as  n  man — a  man  born  on 
the  land,  of  immigrant  parents,  growing  to 
maturity  rts  a  farmer  and  a  dedicated  Chris- 
tian, .showing  early  promise  of  the  leadership 
role  he  was  to  assume  by  becoming  lupcriu- 
tendent  of  his  Sunday  School  at  the  age  of  IG. 
The  promise  culminated  and  now  bears  its 
ultimate  fruits  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  wit!-! 
Frink  Carlson's  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

FrThk  Carlson's  name  has  not  ^eea  fre- 
quently in  the  headlines,  for  that  is  as  1  •• 
wants  it  Rather.  Frank  Carlson  works  with 
quiet  dedication  in  the  committees,  iind 
cloakrooms  and  the  corridors,  influencing, 
persuading,  r.nd  above  all  leading  In  the  for- 
mation of  policy  and  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion. Take  only  one  field  as  an  example — 
that  of  foreign  affairs.  Prank  Carlson's  voice 
long  has  been  heard  with  respect  In  the  hulls 
of  Congress  and  iu  the  oval  room  of  the 
White  House  on  sensitive  matters  dealing 
with  foreign  policy.  His  Influence  and  tne 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  is  witnessed  by 
hie  selection  to  attend  the  Kennedy  Round 
TarilT  negotiations  in  Geneva,  and  his  desig- 
nation as  a  delegate  to  the  19th  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly — fields  far  removed 
from  the  plains  of  his  native  Kansas. 

His  Is  a  voice  that  will  be  sorely  missed 
when    he    leaves    the    Senate    next   January. 

On  January  23.  Frank  Carlson  s  75th  blrth- 
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day.  his  fellow  Senators  gave  a  luncheon  in 
his  honor,  and  subsequently  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  45  Senators  spent  more  than  two 
hours  paying  him  tribute  and  enumerating 
his  many  achievements.  Those  remarks  take 
up  more  than  12  pages  In  the  Conpre.ssional 
Record.  The  words  of  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate.  Mike  Mansfield,  convey  the  spirit 
of  that  tribute,  and  convey  my  own  feeling. 
He  said:  "There  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have 
preater  admiration.  There  is  no  man  who  is 
so  unostentatious  and  who^wlthout  lan- 
fure — contributes  so  much  to  the  well  are 
and  the  betterment  of  this  body." 

We  cannot  here  today  enhance  the  honor 
that  has  Justly  come  to  Frank  Carlson.  But 
in  marking  it,  we  can  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  principles  for  which  he  stands  and 
has  labored  so  lonp  .iiul  so  etTectively. 


r 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  GIVES 
REFERENCE  BOOK.S  TO  1.000 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  ihc  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Jias  long  dedicated  it- 
.self  to  excellence  in  the  field  ot  education. 
In  a  recent  ceremony  celebratins  Bri- 
taniiica's  200th  anniversary  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Britannica 
announced  a  book  distribution  propram 
which  will  furnish  much-needed  ref- 
erence books  to  1.000  schools  thiouuhout 
the  country. 

At  the  ceremony.  U.S.  .-^niba.-i.-ador  to 
UNESCO.  William  Benton,  who  is  chair- 
man and  publi.shcr  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica, presented  the  volumes  to  Pre.si- 
dent  Johnson  in  honor  of  the  President's 
"leadership  and  continuinc  contributions 
to  education  for  all  Americans."  The 
1.000  reference  sets  will  be  designated 
"Presidential  Reference  Libraries"  and 
will  be  distributed  under  ine  guidance  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  school  systems 
with  limited  library  facilities. 

Every  State,  the  District  ol  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa  will  receive  at  least 
one  reference  library.  The  libraries  will 
be  distributed  accordins  to  the  needs  of 
the  school  and  will  include  State  institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped,  neglected  de- 
linquent children,  migratory  worker 
schools,  and  Indian  schools.  Thus  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  assists  In  fulfill- 
ing the  i:oal  set  by  President  Johnson  m 
his  message  2  years  ago  to  the  Conure.ss, 
that: 

Every  child  mvist  have  the  best  education 
our  nation  can  provide 

This  great  concern  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  for  better  opportunities  in 
education  deserves  our  praise.  Dr.  8. 
Dillon  Ripley,  Senator  Benton,  and 
President  John.son  presided  admirably 
over  the  lively  anni\ersary  ceremony  in 
December.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ceremony  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  jarinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Rii'Ley  II.  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Smithsonian  Institction.  at 
Encyciopaedia  Britannica  Prese.ntation, 
December   14.   1967 

Mr.  President.  Ambass.ador  Benton.  Distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  happy  to  welcome  you  here  today.  In 
looking  toward  this  occasion,  1  have  been 
unable  to  decide  whether  to  describe  the 
Encyclopaedia   Britannica   as   a   museum   be- 


tween hard  covers  or  the  Sniilhsonlan  as  an 
incyclojjedla  ot  objects. 

We  are  txith,  in  any  event,  dedicated  in 
(jur  separate  ways  to  the  broad  objectives  of 
education  for  all  Americans,  for  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  worked  with  such  great 
effect  not  only  during  these  recent  years  but 
for  a  lifetime. 

It  is  certainly  most  appropriate  that  we 
met  here  today,  on  this  'JOOth  anniversary 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  to  honor 
that  President  who  has  inaugurated  so  many 
educational  lirsts  by  inaupuraling  a  book 
propram  that  will  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

We  and  our  encyclopedic  guests  of  course 
have  other  things  in  common.  We.  to,  origi- 
nated across  the  Atlantic.  The  presence  of 
Sir  William  Haley,  of  the  still-Britannic  ele- 
ments of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  dem- 
onstrates m  .splendid  lashion  the  interna- 
tional nature  that  lingers  (ii  even  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Smithsonian.  We  especially  wel- 
c</nic  you  here  today.  Sir  William. 

We,  tix),  celebrated  a  bicentennial  a  few 
years  ago  And  it  was  in  this  ceremony  that 
i'resident  John.'^.on  spoke  so  eloquently  of 
the  need  for  a  national  and  international 
center  lor  scholars  here  at  the  Smithsonian. 
May  1  report  to  you  today,  Mr.  President. 
;  liat  your  words  have  never  been  far  from 
our  thoughts.  As  a  great  open  university  for 
all  our  people  we  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward this  goal  and  others  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  research  in  the  arts  and  his- 
lory  and  the  sciences. 

I  should  like  to  introduce  now,  and  once 
more  to  welcome,  the  man  of  many  achieve- 
ments who  has  been  chairman  and  publisher 
111  Kncyclopaedia  Britannica  during  a  very 
dynamic  quarter  century.  Since  graduating 
ironi  Yale  yesterday,  in  1921.  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  many  times  over — from  the 
world  of  bu.siness  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Ir^m  his  editorial  desk  to  UNESCO. 
I  hope  you  all  will  join  me  in  wishing 
,  n  enthusia.stic  Happy  1200th  Anniversary  to 
.'Embassador  Bill  Benton.  [Applause.) 
.Mr  Bent-m. 


Hkmarks   i;y    .A.meassador     William    Benton 

Mr,  President.  Secretary  Ripiey,  iriends  of 
tlie  Smithsonian,  I  am  crateful  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  those  warm  and  friendly  words  of 
greeting. 

I  said  to  the  President  as  we  walked  up 
here,  "Mr.  President,  can't  you  teach  me  to 
he  as  good  in  politics  as  I  am  in  business?" 
I  l.iughter  I 

Two  years  ago  one  ol  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
li  lea's  most  famous  contributors  'V.TOte  a 
nie-ssage  which  has  become  historic.  In  it  he 
stated,  "our  goal  is  to  imiirove  the  quality 
of  .\merican  life.  We  begin  with  learning. 
Every  child  must  have  the  best  education 
our  nation  can  provide." 

He  (|Uoted  Thomas  Jefferson's  famous 
wurds  .  ,  ,  that  no  nation  can  be  both 
ipnor.nu  and  nee  "  .  .  .  and  he  added  that 
today  no  nation  ran  'oe  both  ignorant  and 
gre.it. 

This  contributor,  former  Texas  school 
teacher  who  taught  in  a  small  school  in 
Cotnlla — I  had  to  make  a  long  distance 
jjhone  call  to  Washington  today  to  find  out 
how  to  pronounce  it.  ilaughten  It  shows  you 
there  are  a  good  many  things  the  Encyclo- 
paedia doesn't  know,  Mr,  President — Texas, 
some  thirty  odd  years  ago  is  the  President  of 
the  'United  States  and  his  message  was  to 
the  United  States  Concress. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  iiis  Cotulla 
school  liad  a  library  Even  if  it  did.  I  doubt 
that  it  iiad  a  reference  section.  I  am  sad  to 
acknowledge.  Mr.  President,  that  even  in  this 
vear  1967 — in  spite  of  the  best  eflorts  of  the 
best  salesmen  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica—there  are  still  schools  that  do  not  have 
what  educators  consider  the  mo.st  basic  facil- 
ity of  all — a  library. 

For  the  200  years  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri'an- 


iiicas  history,  which  we  commemorate  today, 
the  Britannica  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Our 
goals  are  thus  similar  to  those  of  our  host, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  motto 
is  "the  increase  and  difluslon  of  knowledge 
among  men."  (While  Secretary  Ripley  and  I 
were  waiting  lor  the  President  downstairs, 
he  told  me  that  George  Washington  used 
this  jihrase  in  his  inaugural  address.)  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  proudly  carries  on 
it.s  title  page  the  motto  the  University  of 
Chic:igo  with  which  it  Is  associated.  "Let 
kn-nvlodge  grow  from  more  to  more  and  thus 
be  huin.m  life  enriched." 

Wliat  could  be  more  appropriate,  to  mark 
the  Britannica's  200th  anniversary,  than  to 
honor  our  great  national  leader  who  has 
dedic.ited  himself  to  these  same  goals?  No 
President,  and  I  day  say  no  chief  of  state 
has  ever  worked  so  tirelessly  and  so  effec- 
tively to  expand  educational  opportunities 
lor  all  peoples  everywhere  ...  as  has  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  i  Applause.) 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  Chairman 
and  Publisher.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lasted 
longer  as  publisher  than  you  are  likely  to 
last  .13  President.  (Laughter.)  No  man  has 
ever  stuck  it  out  before  for  25  years.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I've  got  a  200-year  record  ( laughter i  — 
to  open  Britannica's  Bicentennial  by  prc- 
sentliig  in  your  name  a  "Presidential  Refer- 
ence Library"  to  1000  schools  where  the  need 
is   preatest. 

The  selection  and  distribution  of  the  1000 
schools  will  l)e  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Oihce  ol  Education.  This  office,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
educators,  is  using  a  formula  based  on  need. 
A  53-volume  elementary  reference  library — 
fifty-three  volumes,  Mr.  President,  not  merely 
llie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  daughter)  — 
Will  go  to  665  grade  schools,  and  a  57  volume 
secondary  reference  library  \\'fU  be  given  to 
335  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Perma- 
nent book  plates  will  mark  these  "Presiden- 
tial Reference  Libraries."  for  all  to  see  as  "a 
gift  honoring  the  many  educational  con- 
tributions made  to  his  country  by  tlie  36th 
President  ol  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson."  (applause) 

And  incidentally,  Mr.  President,  sets  ol 
these  libraries  are  going  to  schools  in  Cotulla 
and  Johnson  City,  daughter)  Not,  of  course, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  but  just  as  a  Christmas 
present,  daughter)  I  understand  4  schools 
already  have  been  selected  to  receive  these 
libraries.  Two  of  them  are  supposed  to  be 
nearby  here  .  .  .  There — right  up  in  front  .  .  . 
Come  up.  children,  and  stand  up  in  front  so 
you  can  be  seen.  Yes,  come  up  and  shake 
hands  with  the  President,  (applause)  Very 
good,  (applause)  Two  ol  these  schools  are 
Castlemount  High  School  in  Oakland.  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Jones  Elementary  School  In 
Jackson.  Mississippi.  But  two  others  are  liere 
in  the  District,  and  are  represented  here 
today  by  their  principals  and  librarians,  and 
by  two  of  the  children  who  will  benefit  from 
the  gift. 

This  is  Tabitha  Torosian.  Come  over  here. 
Tabitha.  ...  Of  the  fourth  grade?  .  .  . 
Tabitha?  daughter)  That's  just  as  difficult 
as  Cotulla.  daughter  I  Tabitha  .  .  and 
what's  the  second  name? 

(Tabitha:   T-O-R-O-S-I-A-N.) 
Tabitha.  Tabitha   Torosian    of    the   fourth 
grade   at   the   Tyler   Elementary   .School   and 
Dewayne  Sellers  of  the  third  grade  of  Junior 
Village  School,  (applause) 

Now  you  go  back  and  join  your  teachers 
(laughter)  .   .   . 

When  I  think  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  school  children  who  will  bene- 
fit from  these  libraries,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  article  on  the  goal  of  education  written 
for  one  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  by  James  Mill,  the  18th 
century  liistorian  economist  and  philosopher 
and  f.ither  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  wrote. 
'  and  I  commend  this  to  you  because  nothing 
better   lias    been   said   on    this   subject   from 
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that  18th  century  date  to  this  one.  .  He 
wrote : 

■'The  end  of  education  is  to  render  the  in- 
dividual, as  much  as  possible,  an  Instrument 
of  happiness,  first  to  himself  and  next  to 
other  beings  "  (applause) 

I  like  that  applause  for  James  Mill. 

Mr.  President,  In  all  humility  and  with 
the  greatest  of  plea.sure  I  present  to  you  these 
Presidential  Reference  Libraries  for  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States  (ap- 
plause) 

Remarks  or  the  President 
Or.  Rlpltfy,  Senator  Benton,  Members  of 
Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Senator 
Benton  did  say  to  me  coming  up  here  that 
he  wished  that  I  would  give  him  what  in- 
formation I  had  on  politics  (laughter)  and 
I  don't  know  how  a  man  could  be  very 
learned  in  that  fleld  and  have  such  a  poor 
poll  (laughter)  unless  there  is  something 
wring  with  poMics  or  poi;».  iliughteri  But 
I  may  need  to  know  something  about  busi- 
ness, (laughter)  It  depends  on  your  frame 
of  mind.  (laughter) 

I  agr««a  with  Senator  Beiiton  that  I 
would  t*U.  him  what  little  I  knew  about 
politics  If  he  would  tell  me  all  ha  knew  about 
business    d.iuishter) 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  get  up  here 
and  make  a  prediction,  (laughter)  I  thought 
he  was  brpsrglng  for  a  momint  about  how 
long  he  had  been  connected  with  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brlt.innlca  until  I  found  out 
he  was  predicting  what  a  short  time  I  would 
be  President    (laughter) 

Let's  Just  le.ive  it  this  w.iy  daughter)  : 
He  Is  better  .^t  explaining  things  than  he  U 
at   prophesying,    daughter   and    applause) 

I  would  like  to  quote — and.  Senator  Ben- 
ton. If  it  pleases  you.  sir — to  disagree  with 
something  I  read  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Qriunalc.i.  daughter)  I  .or.  a  concerned 
Democrat  who  is  exercising  my  free  right 
of  free  speech,  and  my  right  to  dissent, 
(applause) 

What  I  read  that  I  disagreed  with  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  concerned  educa- 
tion. This  is  whit  it  said: 

••Education  (consists  of)  Instructing  chil- 
dren .  .  in  suc:i  branches  of  knA^ledge 
and  polite  exercises  as  are  suitable  ro  their 
genius  and  station. •' 

That  statement  uppeured  in  th«  Brltannlca. 
•'suitable  to  their  seiiius  and  sutton."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  first  edition  of  the  Brltannlca 
20O  years  aco.  i  laughter  i  That  shows  what 
has  happened  in  2tX)  years,  doesn't  It? 

I  don't  believe  It.  Neither  does  today's  En- 
cyclop.^.edia  Britanmca.  For  this  pltt  to  1000 
schools  that  you  have  talked  at>out  under- 
scores the  idea  that  in  .\merlca  education 
must  ,be  concerned  not  with  the  station  of 
our  young  people— not  with  their  station — 
but  their  ability. 

By  this  very  generovis  :ind  farsighted  act 
of  yours,  placing  these  Presidential  reierence 
libraries  in  these  poor  schools  attended  by 
our  poor  children.  Senator  Benton,  you  and 
your  organization  are  helping  to  give  these 
people  power— power  to  rise  above  the  arbi- 
trary   "statiou"  they  were  'oorn  to. 

Nothing  gives  :ne  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  fact  that  the  old  ideiis  of  .station  and 
the  old  ideas  of  privilege  ?.re  withering  away 
and  are  dying  on  the  vine,  i applause)  I  think 
that  Is  especially  true  In  education.  Nothing 
makes  me  happier  than  to  know  that  I  have 
had  a  little  pall  in  it  in  tlie  p.ast  four  years, 
in  creating  the  conditions  that  will  one  d.iy — 
that  will  one  day— give  every  child  as  much 
education  as  he  or  she  can  take,   (applause) 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  what  we 
have  done  here  in  a  moment.  Before  vou  cret 
too  tired.  I  am  going  to  break  the  bad  news 
to  you  first.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we 
haven't  done,  and  I  think  it  is  an  interna- 
tional disgrace — that  there  are  human  bei.Tgs 
walking  around  on  two  legs  in  this  day  and 
.ge  who  would  permit  a  condition  like  this 
to  continue — where   four  people   out  of   ten 
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can't  read  "dog",  can't  spell  "cat",  and  can't 
write  "mama". 

That  Is  the  kind  of  civilization  we  are 
leading.  Some  people  are  satisfied  with  It. 
Some  people  are  content  with  It.  Some 
people  are  apparently  willing  to  let  us  stay 
that  way  for  fear  we  are  going  too  far  too  fast. 
I  don't  feel  that  way  about  It.  I  am  happy 
that  we  are  doing  something,  not  only  to  let 
people  out  of  poverty,  but  something  to  let 
every  boy  and  girl  have  all  the  education  that 
lie  or  she  can  take. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  went  to  a 
little  tow^n  near  my  home  where  we  had  a 
Junior  college  Just  established  We  had  a 
program— the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  loes  Under  Title  V.  you  could  build 
libraries.  The  Federal  Government  put  In  50 
percent  and  the  local  people  voted  a  bond 
l.sue  and  put  In  50  percent. 

Anyway,  ve  planned  for  a  Junior  college 
lo  boys  iind  girls  could  stay  with  mama 
.'.:id  papa  and  live  at  home — eat  mothers 
cooking,  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  a 
Junior  college,  and  get  two  years  of  college. 
In  1900  we  had  eight  Junior  colleges  In  this 
country.  When  I  bec.ime  President  we  had 
coo-plus  Junior  colleges  In  this  country.  To- 
day we  have  000  Janlor  colleges.  In  three 
years  we  have  added  300  Junior  colleges — 
oi'.e  or  tft-Q  opening  every  week  (applause) 
We  took  a  poll  It  wasn't  a  little  Harris  poll 
or  a  Gallup  poll.  They  get  awfully  busy  work- 
ing for  other  people  this  Feason  of  the  year. 
iliuRhter) 

But  we  took  a  poll.  There  were  150 
£.udent8  who  v.ero  ellylble  for  that  Junior 
LOileje.  The  people  \oted  a  bond  l.:sue.  We 
built  the  Junior  college.  We  opened  it  the 
C,\sf  before  yesterdav.  I  went  by  there  to  pay 
mv  respects  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

I  Slid.  "Where  are  your  130?"  They  said. 
"They  ,-rc  out  there  with  1850  more.  We 
have  z.n  enrollment  of  2000.  easer.  yearning, 
.'eckli-ig  knowledge"  This  Is  the  first  time 
tl-.ey  h'MX  the  faciilties.  equipment  and  staff, 
and  so  forth,  to  give  it  to  them. 

Now  I  am  glad  that  Senator  Benton  and 
h:8  vision  !>nd  his  generosity  are  going  to 
make  available  the  Encylopaedla  Britan- 
n.ca  I  hope  It  Is  hot  one  200  jears  old.  be- 
cause that  school  Is  Cotulla — CotuUa. 
daughter)  It  Is  a  Latin-American  school. 
You  probably  have  the  Latin  pronunciation. 
(1  iut;hter) 

But  we  didn't  have  nn  Encyclop;:edla  Brl- 
tnnnic;i  then.  We  didn't  deal  with  this  busi- 
ness of  rtatlon.  Johnson  City  doesn't  have 
::.\  Encylopaedla  Brltaniilca  either,  or  didn't 
have  when  I  went  to  school  there  some  years 
ago. 

I  flm  glad  you  .ire  recognizing  those  two. 
But  what  makes  me  prouder  than  ever. 
Senator,  is  that  for  many  years  you  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  a  movement  In 
'his  country  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
deeply  concerned  about  giving  every  boy 
and  c;rl  all  the  education  that  he  or  she 
can   take,    (applause) 

When  you  take  that  slogan,  or  that  motto, 
or  that  objective.  I  thln^  that  is  a  rather 
remarkable  development.  There  has  never 
been  anything  iike  it  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  horison  of  opportunity  has  been 
broadened  for  millions  of  children — young 
children.  Ycu  know  what  we  are  doing  for 
education  In  this  country  and  what  we  have 
done  m  the  last  three  jears.  loo.  Becau.se 
the  Federal  Aid  tj  Education  was  a  very 
dirty  word  In  all  of  my  campaigns  for  24 
years — 12  yei'-rs  in  the  House  and  12  years 
in  the  Senate. 

But  we  are  giving  them  education  In  Head 
Start  at  4  years  old.  You  move  down  the 
street  two  blocks  and  we  are  teaching  them 
to  read  and  write  at  74  years  old  Aren't  you 
proud  of  that  kind  of  a  program'  (applause) 
In  three  years  the  number  of  children 
from  3  years  old  to  4  years  old  In  nursery 
schools  in  the  United  States — children  3  to 
4  In  nursery  schools  In  the  United  States — 
has  Jumped  29  percent— in  three  years    The 


drop-out  rate  Is  down  by  more  than  a  fifth 
In  tu-e  years 

There  were  4  3  million  students  In  college 
in  1963.  when  I  took  the  oath  of  offlce.  To- 
day there  are  6  million — not  4  million — 6  1 
million  in  college  three  years  later.  We 
haven't  got  this  year's  gain — 4  to  G  to  7, 
whatever  It  Is. 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  a  very 
major  role  In  education.  That  may  be  one  of 
the  big  reasons  for  our  deficit,  (laughter) 
We  don't  like  deficits.  We  don't  want  defic.t... 
We  nre  going  to  try  to  do  something  about 
clellclts.  But  the  big  deficits  we  have  had  In 
f.ils  country  have  been  in  the  deficits  In 
education,  .-md  the  deficit  In  health.  We  are 
d.iing   something   about   those   deficits,   too. 

In  the  last  three  years  our  educational 
.''Pending:  when  I  became  President  It  \\:\s 
54  billion  a  year — today  It  Is  $12  billion  .': 
year.  In  three  yearj.  up  three  times,  (ap- 
plause) 

Our  spending  for  university  research  ha~. 
rone  up  61  percent  In  the  li-t  five  ycnrE  - 
i:nd  l;i  now  bearing  the  sort  of  fruit  tiiat  ycu 
are  going  to  be  readli'g  irtoout  toniorro-.v 
morning. 

Wh'.t  are  you  goln^  to  road  about  tn- 
ni.-jrrow  morning?  It  Is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  stories  that  you  ever 
r^ad.  your  d.addy  ever  read,  cr  your  grand- 
I'.itipy  ever  road. 

At  this  very  moment,  Uie  biochemists  at 
."^Mnford  University  are  announcing  a  very 
snect.acular  breakthrouirh  In  human  knowl- 
edge. They  have  for  the  first  time  fin.-iUy 
succeeded  In  manufacturing  a  synthetic 
molecule  that  displays  the  full  blolo^lrnl 
activity  of  a  natural  molecule  m  a  living 
organism.  ( applause  i 

In  the  words  of  this  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  and  others  associated  with  him.  they 
have  come  "the  clorest  yet  to  creating  liic 
In  the  laboratory"  by  manufacturing  "the 
llvtn?  frenetic  material  cf  a  virus."  When 
this  man-made  viral  material  Infected  bac- 
teria, it  began  to  reproduce. 

Think  about  the  state  ordaining  life.  This 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  ttreat  problems- 
one  of  the  big  decisions.  If  you  think  about 
some  of  these  decisions  the  present  Presi- 
dent Is  making— It  Is  going  to  be  a  Kindir- 
garten  class  compared  to  the  decisions  toms 
future  President   Is  going  to  have  to  make" 

These  men  have  unlocked  a  fundamental 
secret  of  life.  It  is  an  awesome  accomplish- 
ment. It  opens  a  wide  door  to  new  discover- 
ies In  fighting  disease  and  building  much 
healthier  lives  for  all  human  beings.  It  could 
be  the  first  step — these  great  laboratory 
geniuses  say — toward  the  future  control  cf 
certain  types  of  cancer. 

The  work  of  these  scientists,  headed  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Kornberg,  Is  living  proof  cf  the 
creative  p:irtner8hlp  which  has  developed 
over  the  years  between  science,  between  th? 
universities,  and  their  Government.  If  vou 
want  to  say  ••Federal",  then  "Federal  Gov- 
ernment"'. 

We  are  quite  proud  that  their  explorations 
have  been  made  possible  by  public  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government's  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  their  National  Science 
Foundation. 

We  are  quite  proud  that  there  has  been  a 
substantial  drop,  as  a  result  of  our  program 
for  children — our  appropriations  in  behalf 
of  medicine  for  children— in  the  infant  death 
rate. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  drop — we 
hope  it  continues  as  It  shows  now  —  In  our 
death  rate.  How  much  that  Is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  all  of  our  people  over  65  have 
a  chance  to  have  medicare  and  hospitals, 
have  a  chance  to  have  V.\cix  doctor  bills  paid. 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  a  nursing  home,  have 
a  chance  for  your  mothers,  fathers,  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers  to  be  t.iken  care 
of  — how  much  that  Is  having  to  do  with 
the  declining  death  r.ito  is  a  m;itter  of  con- 
jecture. We  can't  prove  that,  I  don't  want 
to    get    my    credibility    involved    any    more 
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(laughter),  because  I  havo  .ill  the  election 
vear  problems  I  c.ui  di  ,i!  uitli  now. 
(laughter) 

But  I  want  to  ask  you.  when  you  read 
;:taout  what  they  are  doing  here  at  Sanford, 
when  you  read  about  what  they  are  doing  out 
here  r.t  NIH  whtn  you  read  what  they  are 
dung  at  Head  .Start,  when  you  read  about 
v.'hat  they  arc  doinp  with  74-year-old  men 
.  nd  women  learning  to  read  and  write.  ,iud 
V  hen  you  read  about  rutting  that  infant 
death  rate,  you  read  about  reducmc;  tliat 
total  death  rate  in  the  covintry.  and  you  nad 
.ibout  pulling  people  up  above  the  poverty 
levil  by  the  millions  for  the  first  time — Is 
there  any  satisfaction  In  the  v.orld  that  can 
really  be  greater  than  beiterint;  liumankind 
by  educating  the  mind  ,ind  building  and 
preserving  the  body?   (applau.sei 

I  was  thanking  Senator  Benton  for  ?oine 
more  of  his  generosity.  He  came  to  .s.-e  Mrs 
Johnson  the  other  day.  He  had  .idmirpcl 
some  paintings  in  Senator  Lehman's  office 
many  years  ago.  He  went  down  to  the  art 
gallery  when  he  got  enough  money  to  pay 
for  them  and  bought  some  himself.  He  saved 
them  through  the  years  and  trcisuri'd  them 
very  much. 

He  saw  Mrs.  Johnson  and  ^iid  I  want  to 
give  this  to  my  country  I  want  to  give  it  to 
the  White  House."  Tliat  beautiful  painting 
Is  there  in  the  White  House  where  it  is  ad- 
mired every  day  by  thousands  of  .Xmericms 
who  come  and  go  from  th.it  b.ouse-  that  hrhl 
house  of  the  land 

But  what  Senator  Benton  and  his  people 
are  doing  here  today  is  g.jin.g  to  live  long 
oftcr  people  forget  that  beauiilul  i)aintine. 
The  knowledge  that  he  i.s  going  to  open  up 
and  expose  to  these  children — the  mlorma- 
lion— In  all  the  CotuUa's  and  Johnson  Cities 
and  other  places  ot  the  land-  is  going  to  pay 
results  long  after  the  pictures  liave  faded. 

So  I  want  vn  say  that  as  man  continues 
with  this  work— education  and  liealih  to 
make  these  wonderful  discoveries  such  a.s  Dr 
Romberg  lias  Just  made  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity—I devoutly  hope  that  men  like  him 
will  grow  in  the  wisdom  that  is  needed  to 
apply  the  results  of  this  ."ituay  to  all  man- 
kind. 

I  remember  how  fnghtoniiig  it  \va.s  when 
we  split  the  aU)m— how  frightening  it  still 
is.  But  thank  goodness  we  luive  liad  the  wis- 
dom of  men  with  prudence  and  understand- 
ing to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  devoutly  hope  that  men  like  Dr.  Rom- 
berg will  grow  With  wisdom  in  the  years. 

While  this  IS  being  annotmced  today  — 
this  afternoon,  tonight,  at  t;tanford  Uni- 
versity, across  the  land-  .vuothcr  great  ex- 
perlmeiit  Is  under  way  a'.l  across  .America. 
That  is  one  that  Senator  Benton  is  partici- 
pating in.  That  is  in  unlocking  tlie  power — 
unleashing,  not  Chiang  Kai-i^hek— but  un- 
leashing the  power  of  the  human  potential, 
(applavise) 

Unleasing  the  power  of  the  human 
potential  has  always  been  the  ^Vmerican 
dream  in  this  country.  If  we  cm  keep  the 
momentum  of  education  going — It  is  going 
to  slow  some  when  we  st-;irt  balancing  these 
budgets  and  we  try  to  have  guns  and  butter, 
and  try  to  !)rotect  our  freedom  wiili  one 
hand;  keep  our  guard  up  and  our  hand  out 
with  education  and  he.iltli  and  the  others — 
we  cannot  do  it  all  overniuhl. 

But  we  are  moving  forward.  We  are  mov- 
ing again.  That  curve  is  going  up  in  educa- 
tion and  in  health.  If  we  can  only  improve 
the  quality  of  edtication  and  the  quantity  of 
education  at  every  level,  and  we  can  make 
education  available  to  every  child.  There  are 
really  not  many  tyi^es  of  childrea.  There  are 
not  many  tv^pes  of  human  berigs.  And  there 
is  really  not  any  difference  .n  them.  They 
have  two  legs,  two  arms  and  just  three  colors. 
If  we  treat  them  all  alike — my  little  Luci 
made  the  best  civil  rights  speech  I  have 
ever  he.ird.  She  said.  'I  don't  understand 
why  all  of  this  misunder.suindlng  and  hatred 


.Old  everytliing  about  c;\il  rights   "  She  was  11 
years  old.  She  was  out  in  California. 

I  w.as  frightened  to  death  that  .--he  wa.s 
going  to  eliminate  me  from  tlie  race  with  Uie 
ciMl  riclits  speech.  ( Ij.uightfr.  i 

But  she  said,  "I  have  white  hair  and  blue 
eyes  and  my  mother  has  brown  hair  and  my 
(i.iddy  -  what  little  hair  he  ha.s  got — has 
black  hair.  He  is  i.ur  We  all  have  diflerent 
colors.  I  have  diflerent  colored  hair,  different 
colored  skin  and  we  have  the  mcxsl  wonderful 
f  ;mily.  We  Just  got  along  fine  If  we  can  get 
along  well  together,  I  d'Mi't  know  why  ail  the 
world  c.in't  get  along  together."  (Applause.) 

So  It  we  can  make  :;n  education  available 
lo  all  who  ii'-v  fair,  .ill  who  are  blonde,  all 
who  are  brunette,  and  all  the  different  col- 
tT.-.  all  With  the  same  legs,  s.iine  arms  and 
till  .'line  hearts,  if  we  cm  di)  that  we  shall 
make  this  country  tlic  .Xaierlca  that  we 
want  it  to  be. 

We  shall  make  this  country  the  American 
reality.  We  shall  make  this  country  the  land 
that  our  great  grandparents  thought  they 
were  coming  lo  when  ihey  first  set  foot  on 
our  shores. 

P.irilon  nie  lor  askiii.-^  you  to  stand  this 
lonr,  I  appreciate  your  indulgence.  I  always 
liavc  the  fieling  that  I  enjoy  talking  aljoul 
thu  iKUentials.  the  human  potentials  and 
bettering  hum.in  kind.  Ijy  conservation,  by 
c'luration.  by  rnedicil  cire  and  health  care — 
I  enjoy  t.ilking  about  it  perhaps  more  than 
.•-oine  people  enjoy  hearine  it.  (laughter  and 
:ippUnise) 


POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 
BIG  LABOR 

Ml'.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.>i(dcnt.  duriiiK 
the  luller  part  of  January,  Machinists' 
President  Roy  Siemiller  addressed  the 
.siafl  of  the  Western  Conference  ol  Teani- 
ster.s  in  Phoenix,  His  remarks  were  ino.sl 
interesting  to  me  because  they  confirmed 
my  belief  that  the  primary  aim  of  biu 
labor  is  to  maintain,  at  all  costs,  their 
freewheeling  ability  to  engage  in  political 
iictivities  and  influence  legislation,  Mr. 
.-'iemiller  cxpre.s.ses  concern  lest  .such  i.s- 
.--ues  as  the  Vietnam  ^var  distract  the 
minds  of  the  meinber.siiip  from  this  ijoal. 
If  this  should  happen,  iiccording  to  Mr. 
aieniiller.  the  forces  of  e'v'il  would  be  un- 
lea.-hed  and  union  officials  would  find 
that  their  political  mu.scle  had  been 
diminished.  Moreover,  they  would  have 
lo  contend  with  laws  which  restrict  their 
now  almost  unlimited  i^ower.  It  i.s  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  legislative  propos- 
als which  Mr.  Siemiller  cites  as  being 
i.nathema  to  labor  are  those  which  would 
confer  benefits  on  individual  union  mem- 
bers and  restore  a  measure  oi  txil.ince  to 
labor-mana.sement  relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  digest  of  Mr.  SiemiUers 
remarks,  as  contained  in  the  Machinist, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  di'-^est 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Machinist,  Feb,  1,  l,)3fi| 
Teamsters 
(Note. — lAM  President  Hoy  Siemiller  spoke 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  last  week  before  the  entire 
sUiff  of  the  Western  Conference  ot  Teamsters. 
He  was  introduced  by  Teamster  Vice  Presi- 
dent Eiuar  Mohn.  Here  in  digest  is  what  Mr. 
Siemiller   told   the   Teamsters.) 

Relationships  between  the  Teamsters  and 
the  Machinists  go  back  to  early  days  when 
teamsters  started  chauffeuring  horseless  car- 
riages and  machinists  began  keeping  them 
in  good  repairs.  The  relationship  between  our 
two  unions  is  a  natural  one,  but  I  would  be 


less  than  honest  if  I  pretended  that  it  has 
always  been  a  smooth  or  peaceful  one. 

Although  both  our  unions  are  committed 
lo  the  same  basic  trade  union  iirinicples, 
though  we  bo  til  serve  the  needs  oi  working 
people,  though  we  seek  similar  economic,  leg- 
islative and  political  goals,  we  have  fought 
each  other  almost  a.s  much  as  we  have  helped 
each  other. 

COMMON    GOALS 

Tod.iy  our  only  formal  agreement  is  with 
me  Western  Conference  ol  le.imsiers.  But 
that  Is  a  beginning,  a  beginning  that  1  hope 
will  lead  to  a  broader,  deeper  and  more  liist- 
ing  arrangement  between  two  organizations 
that  have  far  more  in  common  than  m  op- 
j)OKlllon. 

Even  though  our  present  contacts  are  pri- 
marily informal  they  are  also  quite  exten- 
sive. In  many  localities  throughout  the  coun- 
try our  stall  works  closely  with  your  staff,  our 
business  representatives  with  your  business 
representatives,  our  officers  with  your  offi- 
cers, on  problems  ol  mutual  interest  and 
concern. 

.Since  1  took  office  as  President  of  the  lAM 
we  have  worked  toward  such  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Tcarasters.  It  is  a  policy  that  has  paid  divi- 
dends to  Ijoth  of  us.  And  it  is  a  policy  we 
intend  to  continue  and  strengthen.  What  has 
happened  is  far  less  important  tlian  what 
will  happen. 

loday.  in  election  year  1968,  the  need  of 
the  labor  movement  lo  hang  together  -to 
avoid  being  hung  separately — is  critical.  Fhe 
compulsory  arbitration  bill  that  was  so  swilt- 
ly  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  ilie  railroad 
bosses  Is  but  a  small  taste  of  what's  m  store 
for  us.  all  of  us^the  Machinists,  the  Team- 
sters, and  every  otlier  union,  large  or  small, 
m  America  -It  'w.e  lose  this  election. 

Ii  we  let  our  members  get  sidetracked  by 
ijther  issues,  including  r.ice  prejudice  and 
the  war  in  Vielitam.  and  if.  as  a  result,  con- 
.ervalive  anti-lataor  forces  take  over  the 
PreMdency,  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of 
Hepreseniatives.  we  can  expect  with  complete 
certainly  legislation  whiclt  will  destroy  the 
.'Vmencaii  labor  movement  as  we  now  know 
It.   It   has   already   been   introduced. 

We  can,  for  example,  expect  legislation 
prohibiting  industry-wide  bargaining. 

We  can  expect  a  federal  open  shop,  or  so- 
called  national  right-to-work  law. 

We  can  expect  the  Labor  Board  to  be  abol- 
1  lied  md  ropkiced  with  a  special  "Labor 
Court." 

We  can  also  expect  legislation  which  will 
outlaw  multi-union  bargaining,  which  is  the 
only  kind  of  bargaining  that's  ellective  when 
voii're  dealing  with  giant  naiion-wide 
corporations. 

If  we  lose  this  election,  then  us  surely  as 
the  nigiit  follov.'s  the  day.  we  can  expect  a 
law  in-ohibiling  unions  from  engaging  in 
any  kind  of  political  .iciion.  Today  we  try 
to  elect  friends  of  the  working  people  through 
funds  voluntarily  donated  by  our  membeis. 
The  raacliimsls "  do  it  through  our  Non- 
Partis.iu  Political  League;  the  Teamsters 
ihrou3h  DRIVE:  and  the  AFL-CIO  ihrouch 
COPE.  But  if  we  gel  smashed  in  the  election 
of  19(38.  as  we  will  If  v.e  don't  get  organized 
and  get  together  now.  there  won't  be  any 
DRIVE.  MNPL  or  COPE  in  1969.  All  it  will 
t.ike  '.o  ij.iss  such  l.iws  will  be  a  few  more 
anti-l.ibor  votes  in  the  Hou.=e  and  tlie 
Senate. 

VITAL    ELECTIf^N 

We  lost  40  good  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  ihe  last  election.  If  we 
lose  20  more  m  this  election,  the  great 
American  Labor  Movement,  this  movement 
that  for  generations  has  served  the  needs,  ad- 
vanced the  hopes,  insured  the  prosperity, 
and  fed  the  aspirations  ol  the  working  peo- 
ple. Will  be  dealt  legislation  that  will  make 
Tait-Hartley  and  L.Midrum-ClnilUi  Icjok  pro- 
■  labor  by  comparison. 

We  must  not  let  it  happen.  Tlie  time  has 
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come  U3  forxet  the  disputes  oC  tb*  pMt.  to 

put  .iw!i7  the  pettv  ;url.<«ltettanal  MPMbbtes 
vif  the  present  nnd  lay  a  foundation  for  true 
trade  utiljn  c"operatlon  and  political 
progress 

US  RATIFICATION  OF  HUM.\N 
KKIHTS  C'l  INVENTIONS  WOULD 
GIVE  NEW  IMPETI'S  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL   HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  as 
ever,'  MernbtT  uf  Iht-  Senate  Is  undoubt- 
edly aware,  liie  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  proclaimed  1968  In- 
if-rnational  Year  fur  Human  iiuht-s.  As 
the  General  Assembly  has  sua-^ested  and 
as  President  Joha^on  has  urired  again 
this  '.veek.  the  most  flttlne  way  for  the 
United  States  to  demonitrate  our  com- 
ttiitment  to  liuman  nethts  Is  by  ratifying 
the  human  rights  conventions. 

U  S  ratification  will  have  one 
very  real  benefit:  US.  ratification  will 
give  thc.«e  c">nvent:ons  new  hfe  Our  rntt- 
,  flcatlon'  will  encouratre  nations  which 
have  withheld  adherence  to  reconsider 
their  position 
y  US  ratification  of  these  con- 
ventions '.vuld  emphasize  renewed 
observr.nce  of  the  standards  these  con- 
ventions set  forth  Our  ratification  would 
provide  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  con- 
tinuing worldwide  strui.':;le  for  human 
rii^hts  as  part  of  our  ureat  tradition  bc- 
ginnini;  in   1776  to  esfwuse  these  rights 

Once  aeam.  I  urtre  the  Senate  to  face 
its  resptmsibility  :,quarcly  and  k'lve  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  PVeedom 
of  Association,  Genocide,  and  Political 
Ri-:h's  ^r  Women. 


HOUSE  PASSES  A  STRONG  TRUTH- 
IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXNHRE  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday 
passed  landmark  consumer  protection 
legislation.  The  House  passed  the  strong- 
est truth-in-lending  bill  ever  considered 
by  eitiicr  House  of  Con>;ress.  It  is  a  bill 
oi  which  consumers  can  be  justly  proud. 
It  is  a  bill  which  I  believe  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  the  oritimal  architect  of 
truth  in  lendini;,  '.nil  be  proud  of. 

By  pa.s.sin-:  a  tou-;h  truth-m-lendins 
bill  by  H82  to  4.  I  believe  the  House  has 
Indicated  that  this  is  truly  the  year  of 
the  con.sumer  The  House  vote  shows  the 
growing;  importance  of  consumer  protcc- 
4,  tion  legislation  and  the  growing  effec- 
tiveness of  consumer  and  labor  groups  in 
achieving;  effective  legiolation. 

I  was  pleased  to  .see  that  the  Hou.se  was 
able  to  eliminate  a  number  of  exemptions 
which  were  included  Ui  the  Senate  bill. 
The  original  truth-in-lending  bill,  which 
I  introduced  on  January  11.  1967.  applied 
the  identical  disclosure  requirements  to 
all  .scKments  of  the  crtxlit  industry.  All 
creditors  were  required  to  di.sclose  the 
cost  of  credit  m  terms  of  an  annual  per- 
centage rate  as  well  as  m  dollars  and 
cents  However,  stiff  opposition  developed 
in  the  Senate  Banki-'v.;  Committee  to 
these  across-the-board  provisions  In  or- 
der to  break  the  7-year  logjam.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  exempt  certain 
segments  of  the  industry  from  .some  or 
all  of  the  disclo.sure  requirements  of  the 
bill.  For  example,   short   term  revolving 


credit  plans  were  exemiU  from  di.scloslni,' 
the  annual  [jercentage  raUv  Second, 
creditors  would  not  be  required  to  d'.s- 
close  the  annual  r.*te  whenever  the  fi- 
nance charge  was  less  than  $10  Third. 
f.rst  mortgages  were  exempted  entirely 
from  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  were  not  completely  satis- 
fled  with  the  Senate  bill.  There  were 
some,  including  myself,  who  felt  it  should 
liave  gone  much  further  m  the  direction 
of  consum.er  jirotectlon  Others  felt  ad- 
ditional exceptions  and  exemptions 
should  have  been  provided  Considering 
the  differences  of  opinion  In  committee. 
I  believe  the  Senate  bill  was  the  best 
possible  bill  which  could  have  emerged 

S.  5.  as  pa.ss«.'d  by  the  Senate,  is  a  good 
bill  It  covers  api)roximately  97  percent 
of  ordinary  consumer  credit  tran.sactions 
However,  the  Hou.se  has  pa.ssed  an  even 
stronger  bill  It  ( limlnales  the  three  ex- 
emptions mcluded  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
provides  a  niaiiucr  of  addit  onal  con- 
sumer protection  features. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  these 
additional  features  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate.  First  of  all.  the  House  bill  in- 
cludes a  prohibition  on  wage  famish- 
ment. Creditors  would  be  prohibiu^d  from 
iiarnishin^'  more  than  10  percent  of  a 
wa'^e  earners  wcck'y  salary  in  excess  of 
S30  This  provision  is  patterned  after  the 
New  York  State  law  on  garnishment  and 
is  actually  milder  than  in  several  States 
where  garnisliment  has  been  prohibited 
entirely.  There  are  some  v.ho  argue  that 
the  restrictions  on  '.vage  garnishnie^nt  w  ill 
cau.se  consumer  credit  to  dry  up 
However,  nn  analysis  of  those  States 
v.'ith  a  complete  prohibition  on 
garnishment  revea's  no  substantial 
difference  in  the  amount  of  con- 
sumer credit  extended.  The  restric- 
tions on  t^iarnishment  do,  however. 
require  creditors  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  am.oimt  of  credit  they  extend  to  low- 
mcome  consumers  There  are  some  mer- 
chants who  do  not  hesitate  to  sell  costly 
merchandise  to  consumers  who  are  al- 
ready burdened  with  debt  This  is  possi- 
ble because  the  creditor  knows  he  can 
always  recover  the  money  owed  to  him  by 
slat  pine  a  wage  narnishment  on  the 
consumers  salarv-.  In  effect,  the  courts 
act  as  a  collection  agency  for  the  credi- 
tor The  House  i)rovision  on  parni.shment 
would  also  prohibit  employers  from  dis-' 
mi.':sing  an  employee  .vtilely  on  accouat  of 
the  fact  that  their  wages  have  been  gar- 
nished Some  employers  have  the  p>rac- 
tlce  of  automatically  firing  employees 
who  have  their  wages  garnished.  This  is 
an  effective  threat  which  creditors  can 
use  to  harass  and  intimidate  debt-lad'  n 
consumers.  By  removing  the  threat,  ti.e 
House  provision  protects  the  consumers 
and  particularly  low-income  consumers 
from  this  type  of  harassment 

Second,  the  Hou.se  bill  Includes  a  pro- 
vision requirln;;  full  disclo^ure  in  adver- 
tising. If  a  creditor  advertises  any  rate. 
It  mast  be  the  annual  percer.lat;e  rate  as 
defined  in  tne  bill.  If  he  advertises  the 
amount  of  the  payment  or  tiie  dollar  cost 
of  credit  he  is  also  required  to  ^'ive  full 
particulars  on  the  cost  of  credit.  Credi- 
tors could  no  longer  advertise  a  SI  down 
and  $2  a  week  In  such  a  ca.se  they  would 
aLso  have  to  indicate  how  many  v.etks, 


the  \.oU\\  dollar  cost  of  credit  and  the  an- 
nual percentaire  rate 

I  believe  the.so  advertising  provisions 
will  be  pariicuiarly  effective  In  in.suring 
full  di.sclisure  The  truth-in-lending  bill 
as  passed  by  Vac  Senate  would  require  a 
di.sclosure  prior  to  the  actual  credit 
tr.in.'^actons.  However,  by  this  time 
many  con.sumers  are  already  effectively 
committed  tj  a  particular  purchase  and 
find  It  difficult  to  b.irgain  e  ffectively  on 
creut  tomis.  Very  frequently  it  is  the 
deceptive  advertising  on  the  part  of  the 
crcdit.3r  which  lures  the  customer  into 
the  store  in  the  first  place.  Experience 
und?r  the  Ma.s.sachu.setts  ti-uth-in-Iend- 
\nc  law,  which  includes  a  seK;tion  on  r.d- 
veri,ising.  has  shown  liiat  full  di.sclosure 
m  advcrtstnK'  is  extremely  important  in 
..timulatmg  c  impetition  and  eliminating 
deceptive  practices. 

Third,  the  House  bill  is  much  stroncer 
in  Its  enforcement  provisions.  Tlic  Hjuse 
bl!!  provides  for  administrative  enforce- 
ment procedures  in  addition  to  addi- 
tuna!  remedies.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  v.ould  i.-^sue  re'.,'ulations  which 
would  be  enforced  with  cease-and-desist 
type  authority  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral acen-ncs  Under  the  Senate  bill,  en- 
forcement would  iiave  been  secured 
through  cinl  actions  brought  by  con- 
sumers. Tills  method  was  also  available 
In  the  Hjuse  bill. 

I'ourth.  the  House  bill  provides  for  a 
Ce>mmif,Mon  on  Curusumer  Credit  to  study 
the  structure  of  the  con.-^umer  credit  in- 
dustry. The  Commission  would  report  on 
whether  or  not  credit  is  being  provided  at 
reasonable  rates,  whether  the  public  is 
belnn  protected  r..:ain.^t  unfair  practices, 
and  whether  oiht  r  additional  legislation 
is  desirable.  Tlie  House  bill  authorizes 
-1  5  million  to  carry  out  the  study.  The 
Commi.s.'^ion  would  be  required  to  r'^port 
to  Conure.ss  by  December  ,31,  1969.  The 
Commission  would  consist  of  three  Sen- 
ators, three  Congressman,  and  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Fifth,  the  House  bill  would  require  that 
[)remiums  for  credit  life  insurance,  if 
mandatory,  be  included  in  the  computa- 
t.an  of  the  annual  percentage  rate  There 
nre  some  unscrupulous  lenders  who  could 
ehar','e  excessive  premiums  for  credit 
life  insurance  while  collecting  substan- 
tial kickbacks  from  the  insurance  com- 
Iiany  In  etTtK-t  this  is  a  method  whereby 
a  creditor  can  increase  his  effective  yield 
without  increasing  the  stated  rate  of  in- 
terest. If  these  char-^es  are  mandatory, 
the  Hoii.se  bill  requires  that  they  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  percentage  rate. 
The  Senate  bill  specifically  exempts 
credit  life  insurance  premiums  from  be- 
ing counted  m  the  annual  percentage 
rate.  In  view  of  th.e  substantial  evidence 
of  abuse  In  the  credit  life  insurance  field 
uncovered  by  Senator  Harts  .■Antitrust 
Subcommittee.  I  believe  the  Houre  has 
added  a  vital  safeuuard.  We  attempted  to 
secure  this  same  ;)rlncipal  in  the  Senate 
comm.ttec.  but  it  was  rejected  by  an 
8-to-6  vote. 

Sixth,  the  House  bill  was  amended  on 
the  fioor  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  the  operations  of  loan 
sharks,  who  are  frequently  under  the 
control  of  organii^cd  crime.  The  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  would  make 
it  a  Federal  crime   for  any   unlicensed 
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lender  to  violate  any  State  law  limiting 
tiie  cliarges  on  consumer  credit  transac- 
t  'ons.  Bv  bringing  the  additional  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  play,  the  unscrupulous  and 
.blocking  macticcs  of  loan  .sharks  will 
-.'.and  a  better  chance  ot  bung  abolished. 
I  recall  the  testimony  vi  Joe  Valachi,  in 
which  he  revealed  that  the  so-called 
juice  racket"  is  one  oi  the  biggest 
inonevmakers  of  organized  crime.  The 
Mana  has  a  most  effective  method  for 
collecting  their  illegal  and  exorbitant 
interest  charges.  Accordmg  to  Mr. 
Valachi  the  Mafia  has  a  regular  penalty 
i^cludule  v.iiich  ran^res  Irom  broken  legs 
for  minor  mlraciions.  all  the  way  up  to 
death. 

Seventh,  the  lIou.se  also  ammded  the 
bill  on  the  floor  to  include  provisions  lor 
dealing  with  the  notorious  s.cond  mort- 
gage racket.  A  recent  scries  of  newspa- 
per ixpose-s  have  revealed  the  sliockinR 
Iiracticcs  of  fiy-by-nip-ht  contractors  w  ho 
prey     upon     low-income     homeowners. 
The.se    contractors    frequently    provide 
;hoddv  home  improveni:nt  vorl;  which 
is  paid  for  on  an  installment  basis.  The 
note  is  .secured  by  a  s  cond  mortrage  and 
interest  charges  cui/.oinanly  average  be- 
tween 20  and  40  percent  a  year.  Ihe  evi- 
dence indicates  that  many  homeowners 
had  no  idea  that  they  were  si.gning  sec- 
end  mort'iar-e  notes  cr  in  some  cases  first 
mort-^age    notes    on    their    homes.    The 
House  bill  would  require  crrdilors  to  dis- 
close in  clear  and  soccific  t'rms  vhether 
or  not  their  loan  was  tccured  by  a  mort- 
pape   on   real  propT'rty.  This  disclosure 
would    hav3    to    be    made    at    least    3 
days  prior  to  the  ccmplttion  ci  the  trans- 
action. This  would  I'.rike  against  the  fast 
shuffle  method  employed  bv  fiy-by-ni'^ht 
contractors  who  ba:nboo.:le  ur-.:spccting 
homeowners  into  .■■'•nin"  second  mort- 
gage notes  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 
Mr.    President.    I    believe    the    House 
truth-in-lending  bill  is  the  moet  effec- 
tive piece  of  consumer  protcc'-ion  legis- 
lation  tliat   has   been   pas.scd   in  years. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  fine  piece 
of  legislation  must  be  riven  to  Ccn-rcss- 
woman   LeoNOR   Sullivan-,   of   Missouri, 
the  ehaiiman  of  the  Subcommif.ce  on 
Cc:nsume.-  Affairs  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  ComniiU"e.  Mrs.  Sulliv,\n 
fou'-;ht   lor.g   and  h.ard   for  an  effective 
measure  and  was  able  to  withstand  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  cem'^umcr  credit 
lobbyists.  It  was  only  through  her  stead- 
fast  perseverance   and   leadership   that 
an  effective  bill  cmersed  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend ilie  di.-tineuished  chairman  of  the 
House  Bankinn  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. Con.gressman  Wright  Patman.  Mr. 
Pat  MAN  has  demon;  ti-aled  throughout  his 
long  and  disthirniisiied  c.ireer  that  he  is 
an  able  champion  of  the  consumer,  and 
certainly  h's  role  in  the  truth-in-lcnding 
bill  is  a  "shining  example  of  his  dedicated 
leadership. 

I  aLso  want  to  congratulate  Congress- 
man William  Widnall,  of  New  Jersey, 
the  rankin.g  Republican  on  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Al- 
thou,gh  Congressman  Widnall  differed 
on  some  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  he  made 
it  clear  from  the  outset  that  he  sup- 


ported a  strong  and  effective  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  His  con.struclive  leadership 
and  support  made  it  po.ssible  for  the  bill 
to  become  a  truly  bipartisan  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  arcept  ni'.'St  of  the 
improvements  offered  by  the  House  in 
the  truth-in-lending  bill.  Certainly  in 
this  aa;e  of  the  consumer,  we  e.^n  do  no 
less  than  jjrovide  the  Ame.ican  public 
with  an  effective  and  stron-.  truth-in- 
lending  bill.  I  believe  President  Johnson 
and  the  administration  will  siront'ly  sup- 
port most  of  *he  improvements  added  by 
the  Hou.sc  and  I  believe  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly fitting  for  the  Senate  to  aeree 
to  a  strong  measure  as  a  t-ibule  to  the 
liioncer  of  the  consumer  riedit  legisla- 
t'on.  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of 
llhn'ois. 


CO'JNECTICUT     CITIES     TAKE     IHE 

LEAD  IN  PROVIDING  JOB  OI'POR- 

'1  UNITIES 

?.:r.  RIBICOFF.  ^h•.  Piosidenl.  l.sl 
year,  my  Subcommitiee  on  Lxecuuve  Re- 
organization conducted  exteiv;ive  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  roie  m  urban  yilaus. 
During  that  yearlong  inquiry,  one  call 
sounded  with  increasing  insistence  nom 
the  110  spokesmen  lor  the  American  city 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

That  call  was  for  jobs — ,iobs  lor  every 
citizen  anxious  to  leave  dependence  and 
deprivation  behind,  and  willing  to  work 
for  the  dignity  and  self-respect  accorded 
his  more  fortunate  nei  ilibors. 

I  was  particularly  pleased,  therefore. 
to  learn  that  in  two  major  cities— Hart- 
ford and  Stamford— in  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut,  private  industry  has  taken 
on  an  extremely  i-npo.lant  part  oi  the 

'  In  Stamfoid.  the  management  council 
and  chamber  of  commerce  w  ill  cjoi^erale 
with  a  local,  nonprofit  orjianizalion — 
the  Committee  on  Training  and  Employ- 
ment— CTE— in  a  long-range  tmijloy- 
laent  program  called  Job,  Inc.  The  ]no- 
pram's  objectives  are  four  in  number: 

Equipping  unemployed  persons  with 
the  basic  education  and  skills  required 
in  today's  labor  market. 

Matching  Stamfords  unemployed  citi- 
zens with  the  existing  jobs  ofrcrcd  by 
business  and  industry. 

Working  with  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees in  a  manner  designed  to  buiid 
and  maintain  a  stable  work  force. 

Working  \eith  employers  u  initiate 
basic  education  and  on-the-.'ob  training 
eour.ses  designed  to  up^jrade  mei!ibcrs  of 
their  existing  work  force  and  irroduce 
additional  job  openings. 

The  business  and  industrial  leadersliip 
of  Hartford,  too,  has  responded  to  the 
needs  of  their  city.  On  December  13. 
1967.  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  adopted  a  job  opportunity 
pledge.  The  pledge  and  its  amplification 
typify  the  business  community's  growing 
attitude  of  responsible  concern  and  con- 
structive action,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  serve  as  example  and 
incentive  to  all  the  cities  of  our  Nation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Job  Oppobtunitv  Plkihie 
t'onfident  that  Greater  H-irtford  busmc;,.s 
iind  indostrial  leadership  h.is  the  sk.lls.  I'.ie 
c.ipacity  and  the  resources  to  make  U.is 
region  one  of  open  opportunity  for  all  Us 
e.iizuns.  and  coulideni  that  the  employers  of 
l!ic  region  are  determined  to  demop.sirale  the 
\n;iUly  (f  the  American  dream,  the  Greater 
Hartlord  Cli;unber  of  Conmierce  believe  that 
a  j-.'l3  cpporiunity  now  r:a£,ts  for  any  and 
every  i^rpncni  resident  i  1  the  region  who  is 
willing  and  aijle  to  woric. 

Persons  lacking  marketable  skills  or  cduc.i- 
li;-)!!  ciu  be  enrolled  in  one  or  more  ot  the 
broad  \,iricty  of  pre-employment,  vocational 
or  educational  tr.iiiiing  programs  opc'alcd  ia 
t!iis  urea  bv  public  and  private  i.gencics  and 
iipo.i  .successful  cmplolion  of  •>  suit. bio 
training  piogram  can  be  as'jured  of  lilre. 

St?ady  a^lelid:^lice  and  nccopiable  cn-lhr- 
t.,b  jierio;  m::nce  arc  required  in  t-rder  to 
l.old  cmplovmeiil. 

Therefore,  tlie  Chamber  l:ereby  dsclares  as 
one  of  lis  principal  guals— a  job  opportunity 
lor  .".il  .such  residents  and  pledges  I's  every 
eliorl  ar»d  cuc-.gy  t.iward  this  end. 
.^Mi'i.i.  ir.vTici:;  ee  joi3  o.^ronTtNiTY  i-Lnac.u 

The  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce believes  thai  a  productive  way  of  life 
15  I'O.-eible  lor  nil  the  ri"-iaenls  of  tlie  Greater 
Han  lord  reuicn. 

Wo  believe  that  govenimeiil  and  other 
;t:^cncies  have  roles  to  play. 

We  believe  that  private  cnlei prise  lias  liie 
p.incipal.  most  rcr-pon-iible  role  to  plav  in 
continuing  to  provide  entry  jobs  and  trainins 
(_  1  cnployeco  for  advancement. 

We  pledge  a  concerted  ellort  by  the  Cl,a:n- 
ber  ol  Commerce  l.->  work  v.ilh  private  enter- 
prise and  individuals: 

1.  To  ijeek  out  a',"j:re:.;:ivc-ly  thote  in  need  ot 
cinploymeni;  1 1  (Tomotc  the  hiring  of  those 
employable  In  the  best  job  commensurate 
with  fchiU;  to  p-(inotL'  the  tr.iining  ol  those 
not  lully  qualified  for  jobs  through  both 
p  ,:b';e  .I'.d  Ciiioie.v:  r  tr.iiiung  prugrams: 

2.  To  promote  t!ie  sensitivity  of  employers 
in  all  fupcrxiiory  levels  to  the  needs  and 
poic-iit..  !-  g:  tiic  iricmiiloyr-d  group: 

3  To  investigate  the  causes  of  turnover 
m  an  eilorl  t  >  seek  soUitioiiF; 

4  To  work  cooperatively  with  all  appro- 
priate agencies,  public  and  private,  currently 
working  l  I'.vard  t!ie  common  g-^al; 

D.  i'o  w^rk  v.iui  every  busii.cos,  inciu:-iri..l 
;;nd  coirmiercial  fain  in  tue  regi'-iii  to  achif.e 
cooperation. 

With  private  enterprise  pro\iiUng  tlie  eco- 
nomic c))pGriuiiiiy.  wo  call  upon  the  pcoiile 
of  the  Greater  Hartford  region  to  !  ee  that 
opportunity  is  opened  to  all. 

We  behove  tha:  the  greater  K.trUord  econ- 
omy Will  c  ..umue  to  provide  eccnomic  opper- 
lunily.  The  ee-onomy  iias  demonstrated  .<:uc!i 
a  vil.Ility  that  non-agriculiurai  employment 
in  the  region  his  rison  by  ne.iriy  50.000  jobs 
over  tiie  p:tst  live  years.  Tlieic  are  10.000  jous 
now  open  in  liie  region. 

Thei'c  are  a  broad  variety  of  vocational  and 
cducaaon:tl  training  jirognims  under  both 
public  and  private  agencies. 

We  beheve  lliat  a:iy  reAidem  in  the  Gr.--aUr 
Hartlord  region  who  is  able  and  interested 
m  working  can  find  a  job  new  or.  if  Uejking 
:n  m;^.rkelable  skills  or  educ.itlon.  c  ui  be 
enrolled  In  a  stiilabie  trainin.?  pro'.;r,im  and. 
upon  Euc:essful  completion  ol  the  training; — 
be  ai.sured  of  hire 

Iherclore.  t'ne  Ch.imber  pledges  itself,  in 
t  j.jpc?ralion  wilh  us  member  compiiiics,  13 
work  with  agencies,  both  public  and  priv.ite. 


,_  _fve  this  gjil. 

.A-c-v.-.-ips  v.i'.h  which  t!ie  Chiraber  will  work 
v.i.I  mcUide  the  CommuUiiy  Renewal  Te.tin 
of  Gre.ter  H.riiord.  the  t^Tban  Leaj^ue  of 
Gre.uor  Hartlord,  tiie  Connecticut  Stale  Em- 
i>'{jym^iit  derv;c-e.  liie  Hum  oi  Relations  Ccm- 
mission  cf  the  City  of  Hartf"rd.  the  Connecti- 
cut State  CommjSElon  on  Hunr.-ni  Rislr.^  .  -id 
Opportuni-.ies.  .o.id  others. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OEEICER  'Mr 
Cm-RCH  in  the  chair'  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  haviim  arrived  momiriK  business 
is  concluded 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  PRESIDING;  OFFICER  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfini.shed 
business    which  will  be  .--rated  by  tlUo 

The  Legislative  Cli:rk  A  bill  H  R 
2516'  to  prescribe  penalties  tor  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  .suK«est  the  absence  of  a  riuorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  B'VTlD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  :or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT    TO    THE    ."SENATE    BY 
'      URUGUAYAN  SENATORS 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
we  are  i.onored  today  by  the  visit  of  three 
distinijuishcd  Senators  from  our  yood 
friend,  the  Latin  American  country  of 
Uruguay,  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  see  a  part  of  our  life,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  system. 

They  are  making  a  sort  of  circumfer- 
ential trip  to  the  United  States,  going 
around  both  .seacoasts.  I  would  suggest 
that  they  visit  the  interior  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  would  make  them  as 
welcome  as  they  are  in  any  other  nl.ice. 
but  their  time  is  limited, 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time  Senator  A?us- 
t:n  Claudio  Caputt  Vassallo,  Federal  Sen- 
ator in  General  Assembly  from  the  De- 
partment of  Caneiones. 

Senator  Eduardo  Paz  Aguirre.  Federal 
Senator  in  General  Assembly  from  De- 
partment of  Caneiones.  and 

Senator  Daniel  Augusto  Vaz  Vergez. 
Federal  Senator  in  General  Assembly 
from  Department  of  Montevideo.  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.  J 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the 
Sen.ue  and  v. e  are  plad  ^ou  have  taken 
the  time  and  have  tne  interest  to  come  to 
our  country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
2  minutes  so  tliat  Senators  may  greet  the 
LTru^uayan  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  extend  a  very  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Senators  from  Uruguay  and  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  their  visit  to  the 
United  States  will  be  most  satisfactory. 

RLCESS 

Thereupon,  at  2:12  p  m..  the  Senate 
to;-k  a  recess  until  2 :  14  p.m. 

Durin;^  the  recess,  the  Uniguayan  Sen- 
ato-'s  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 


rea.s,sembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Church  in  the 
chair' 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  2316 1  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  (jther  purpo.ses 

Mr  FONG,  Mr  President,  the  debate 
on  H  R  2.t16  is  now  extending  into  its 
third  week  Thorough  consideration  of 
this  unportant  measure  is  desirable  and 
necessary,  but  I  submit  that  much  of  the 
recent  debate  has  tended  to  obscure, 
rather  than  clarify,  the  real  i-ssues  which 
exist 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is 
really  quite  simple: 

It  propo.ses  criminal  sanctions  desi^'ned 
to  deter  and  punish  those  who  would  in- 
terfere by  force  with  \arious  activities 
protected  by  our  Federal  statutes  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

WHY    HR     25  16    IS   NECESSARY 

Mr  President,  the  yicat  majority  of 
Americans  have  either  welcomed  or 
Deacefully  accepted  the  movement  of 
Negroes  toward  full  enjoyment  of  equal- 
ity under  our  law.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly marked  since  tiie  c  nactment  of  the 
historic  Civil  Riehts  Act  of  1964  and  the 
landmark  Votiiv-;  Rights  Act  of  rJ65 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  very  small 
minority  of  lawbreakers  has  re.sortcu  to 
violence  in  an  effort  to  bar  .Negroes  from 
e;<ercisinc  these  constitutionally  and 
statutorily  protected  rights  Acts  of  ra- 
cial terrorism  have  sometimes  uone  un- 
punished and  have  too  often  deterred  tne 
free  exercise  of  these  nehts. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem  of  America  to- 
day 13  the  problem  of  our  rnce  relations: 
the  problem  whether  we  as  a  nation  will 
accord  full  dignity  and  equal  status  to 
our  Negro  and  other  racial  minoritits. 

Here  u  a  problem  which  is  and  has 
long  been  a  great  irritant  to  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic — a  problem  which  is 
surely  eroding  the  Nations  strength  and 
sense  of  unity  and  harmony. 

.\cts  of  racial  violence  have  occurred 
in  retaliation  against  Negroes  who  have 
exeiclsed  or  sought  to  exercise  Ihcir  civil 
MShl-s.  In  some  cases,  violence  has  been 
used  against  Nci^roes  who  have  not  en- 
gaged m  any  civil  rights  activities  in. 
order  to  intimidate  and  deter  other  Ne- 
groes in  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  Both 
whiLC  and  Negro  civil  rights  woi  kcrs  have 
been  victimized. 

Under  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  keeping  of  the  peace  is.  for 
the  most  part,  a  matter  of  local  and  not 
Federal  concern.  Where  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  been  impartial,  per- 
petrators of  racial  crinus  liave  been  ap- 
pretiended  by  local  policv  piid  apiuopri- 
'  ately  punished  by  local  courts. 

But  in  some  places,  meal  officials  ei- 
ther have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
solve  and  prosecute  crimes  of  racial  vio- 
lence, or  to  secure  convictions  in  such 
cases — even  when  the  facts  seemed  to 
warrant. 

As  a  result.  Federal  action  is  badly 
needed  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
effective  piotectio;i  and  prosecution  on 
the  local  level. 


Also,  such  racial  violence  is  a  denial  of 
Federal  right.s  which  impels  protection 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Too  often  in  recent  years,  racial  vio- 
lence has  been  u,sed  to  deny  Federal 
ru'hts  to  our  minorities — thereby  flouting 
the  clearly  expressed  w  ill  of  the  Congress, 
Thus  when  a  Net/ro  is  assaulted  for  at- 
tending a  de.sf!:- related  school  or  casting 
a  ballot.  It  IS  not  only  the  individual 
Nei;ro  citizen  and  the  peace  and  dienity 
of  the  State  that  is  hurt.  Such  acts  of 
l:'wles,^ness  have  too  often  deprived 
American  citizens  of  basic  Federal 
rii;hts — -so  that  they  are,  indeed.  Federal 
c  rimes  who.se  vindication  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Federal  courts. 

I'!iFSKNT  FFnERM    I  .\WS  INADEQUATE 

.■\  number  of  criminal  and  civil  statutes 
de.-iL'ned  to  reach  both  private  and  official 
interference  with  Federal  ritihts  were 
l.'assed  by  Congress  in  the  1860's  and 
ISTOs  These  laws  included  the  statutory 
predeces.sors  of  what  are  new  sections 
241  and  242  of  the  Federal  criminal  code 
'  18  use.  n  241  and  242i.  which  arc  di- 
!  ecily  relevant  to  this  debate. 

They  are  relevant,  because  H.R.  2,516 
:s  desii;ned  inecisely  to  cure  the  inade- 
quacies which  have  been  found  in  sec- 
tions 241  and  242 — the  only  two  Federal 
laws  on  our  books  today  prohibiting 
\iolent  interference  with  civil  lieht.^  — 
snice  neither  of  tlie  Civil  Ritzhts  hc\>  oi 
1964  or  196.5  covered  this  issue.' 

Section  241  prohibits  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  e  aiSiHie  'to  injure,  oppress, 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the 
free  exercise  or  cnioymtnt  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Punishment  under  this  section  is  a  fine 
of  S5,000  and  or  10  years'  imprisonment. 

Section  242  prohibits  anyone  'under 
color  of  law"  to  take  tiie  same  ac- 
tions: sanctions  are  SI. 000  fine  and  or 
1  years  imprisonment. 

While  there  have  been  some  success- 
ful prosecutions  under  tiiese  laws,  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Couit— particularly 
m  the  cases  United  States  as^ainst  Guest 
and  United  States  against  Price,  which 
I  will  come  to  later — have  noted  a  num- 
ber of  serious  deficiencies  in  both  laws. 
Each  defect  noted  by  the  Court  was 
coupled  with  a  suggested  remedy. 

First,  the  coverage  of  the  laws  is  very 
r.mi'ie'i.  Section  241  reaches  only  con- 
si")ir?.c.;s.  and  in  some  situations  it  may 
be  restricted  to  conspiracies  invohing 
the  participaaon  of  persons  acting  "un- 
der coior  of  l.""".'  Section  242  'oertKias 
only  lo  conduce  vh.ch  was  under  cjlt" 
of  law. 

Thus,  neither  statute  reaches  purely 
r-ri'-ate  actions  which  interfere  v.ith 
14th  ame:Tdmtnl  rii,hts. 

At  the  :ame  time,  the  Court  made  it 
pbun'i.mtly  clear  that  Congress  could 
con?t  tutienplly  ei:aci,  a  statute  reaching 
piivaie  coiiduct  denying  such  rights. 
H.R.  2516  is  such  a  statute  which  would — 
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'  Ttie  1064  Act  covered  lisues  s-jch  as  rlg!i:s 
t  3  ftlte!"!  tiesegregatcd  schools,  to  employ- 
ment opportunity,  to  public  accommoda- 
tions, (inu  toState-assiSted  programs. 

Tlie  19G5  .^ct  de.".U  only  with  voting  rights. 
This  1-  w  did  provide  criminal  pon.Tlties.  but 
I's  i»rovisions  are  somewhat  u.irri.wer  ih.in 
liiose  In  H.R.  2516. 


as  a  majority  of  tlic  Court  said  was  con- 
stitutionally possible — cover  racially  mo- 
tivated acts  of  violence  which  do  not  in- 
volve participation  or  connivance  of  pub- 
lic officials. 

A  .second  defect  of  sections  241  and  242 
IS  their  lack  of  clarity  and  specificity. 
While  they  are  applicable  to  some  racial 
violence,  they  are  inadequate  to  meet 
many  present  problems. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive judicial  construction  and  has 
cau.sed  difficult  problems  of  proof,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  specific  in- 
t'  nt  be  shown  in  each  case. 

These  problems  have  in  turn  led  to 
long  delays  and  protracted  litigation 
which  have  undermined  enforcement 
efforts. 

In  addition,  because  these  statutes  do 
not  spell  out  clearly  what  kinds  of  con- 
duct are  prohibited,  they  lack  the  deter- 
rent effect  that  would  result  from  plain- 
Iv  worded  prohibitions. 

H.R.  2516  exactly  meets  these  prob- 
lems V-iy  spellina  out  and  defining  .spe- 
cific kinds  of  activity  to  be  protected.  It 
eliminates  conspiracy  as  a  required  ele- 
ment of  the  crime.  The  clear  language  of 
the  bill  would  avoid  unnecessary  litiga- 
tion concerning  both  coverage  and 
problems  of  proof. 

A  third  defect  is  t';ie  inadequacy  of 
tlie  maximum  penalties,  which  I  earlier 
noted  H.R,  2516  meets  this  problem  by 
providing  maximum  prr.duated  penalties 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense:  a  ?1,000  fine  and  or  1  year 
impri,';onmcnt  if  r.o  bodily  harm  results; 
$10,000  and  or  10  years'  imprisonment 
if  .someone  is  hurt  pliyslcally;  and  im- 
prisonment of  a  term  of  years  up  to 
life  if  death  occurs. 


tivities  by  individuals  acting  alone  as  w  ell 
as  by  public  officers  or  other  [persons  act- 
ing under  color  of  law. 
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H,R.  251C  would  prohibit  interference 
and  attempts  to  interfere,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  with  any  person  because 
of  his  race,  color,  reliaion,  or  national 
onsin.  and  because  of  his  exercise  of  spe- 
cifically enumerated  rights:  voting,  use 
of  public  accommodations,  access  to  pub- 
lic education,  public  services  and  facil- 
ities, employment,  jury  service,  use  of 
common  carriers,  and  participation  in 
federally  as.^isted  programs. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  protect  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups 
from  violence  directed  at  them  because 
they  arc  or  have  been  engaging  or  seek- 
ing to  engage  in  these  activities.  It  would 
punish  not  only  violence  which  is  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  victims  from 
engaging  in  such  activities,  but  also  vio- 
lence directed  against  a  person  who  has 
not  been  involved  in  civil  rights  activity 
but  who  is  selected  as  a  victim  in  order 
to  intimidate  others. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  protect  civil 
lights  workers  and  others  who  urge  or 
aid  the  exercise  of  Federal  rights,  as  well 
as  those  v\ho  engage  in  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  their  denial.  Per- 
sons with  legal  obligations  not  to  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  the  protected 
activities — such  as  public  school  officials, 
restaurant  owners,  and  employers — 
would  also  be  protected  against  violent 
retaliation  and  intimidation. 

H.R.  2516  would  prohibit  forceful  in- 
terference with  any  of  the  specified  ac- 


FACrrtJAI.  BASIS  TO  TIIE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  have  already  re- 
counted the  sad  and  depressing  history 
of  recent  events  w  hich  has  rendered  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  an  urgent 
necessity.  Case  after  case  of  racial 
violence  comprise  the  factual  basis  for 
H.R. 2516. 

Lemuel  Penn,  a  Negro  educator,  shot 
by  assailants  while  driving  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, DC,  after  serving  as  an  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  a  summer  camp  in 
1:^64,  Of  the  six  per.sons  inaictod  and 
tried  under  Federal  law— section  241 — 
only  two  were  convicted.  No  convictions 
resulted  from  the  State  pro.secution  of 

LllP  C-tiSC 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  tiie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  fo  a  ques- 
tion about  Lemuel  Penn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr,  Mr- 
GovERN  in  the  chair),  Doe.-^  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Stnator  liom 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FONG,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
know  that  the  Hart  bill  would  not  cover 
cases  like  the  Penn  case,  whereas  my 
amendment  would  cover  cases  like  the 
Penn  case? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  believe  the  Hart  bill 
would  reach  the  Penn  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  read  from  the 
Hart  bill  to  the  Senator.  On  page  8,  sub- 
section (6^  it  would  protect  only  a  man 
u.sing  "any  vehicle  terminal,  or  fa- 
cility of  any  common  carrier  by  motor, 
rail,  water,  or  air;". 

That  is  the  only  provision  that  would 
project  him.  Lemuel  Penn  was  driving 
his  own  automobile,  traveling  in  inter- 
.■^tr.te  commerce.  ;.-oin:  from  Fort  B.;n- 
ning.  to  his  home  in  VN^ishinrrton.  He  was 
not  using  "any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facil- 
ity of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail. 
water,  or  air."  Thus,  the  Hart  bill  would 
not  cover  that  case,  but  my  amendment 
would. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  to  subsection  '5)  on  page 
2  of  my  amendment  No.  505.  It  would 
cover  the  case  of  any  man,  of  any  race, 
any  religion,  or  no  religion,  or  any  na- 
tional origin,  because  he  was  moving  or 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce,  regard- 
less of  how  he  was  moving,  en  foot,  in 
his  own  car,  or  any  other  way.  It  would 
cover  the  shooting  of  James  Meredith, 
the  man  involved  in  the  integration  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  when  he 
was  walking  through  Mississippi  and 
someone  shot  at  him  from  ambush.  But 
the  Hart  bill  would  not.  My  substitute 
affords  better  protection  to  people  than 
the  Hart  bill  in  these  respects,  and  af- 
fords that  protection  to  all  men  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  Thus,  I  think  that  the  Senator 
should  vote  to  substitute  my  amendment 
for  the  Hart  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Under  the  terms  of  the  Hart  bill. 


if  ii  could  be  proved  that  the  .shooting  of 
Lemuel  Penn  was  racially  motivated  and 
was  done  to  deter  others  from  doing  the 
-.ime  thing,  I  think  the  Penn  case  would 
most  definitely  be  covered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
vilio  is  an  excellent  lawyer,  knows  that 
every  pcison  has  a  richt  to  travel  in  in- 
ter,statc  commerce,  on  foot,  or  in  his 
own  automobile,  as  well  as  m  a  vehicle  of 
a  common  earner. 
Mr,  FONG,  \'o,s. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
why  It  should  be  made  wrong  to  inter- 
fere with  a  man's  right  to  travel  in  in- 
terstate commerce  meiely  on  account  of 
his  race  and  nc-t  b;^cau.se  he  is  electing 
I )  exercire  his  constitutional  rights? 

Mr.  rONG.  The  answer.  Senator,  is 
that  the  Hart  bill  is  i;Uended  to  restrict 
FcdeiT.l  !.owe:'s  only  to  instances  where 
Uiere  is  clearly  dcmonstruted  a  need 
lor  Federal  li  gislatioii. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Hart  bill  docs  not 
i:.:'otcct  anybody  traveling  in  interstate 
e.immercc  unless  he  is  t.-aveling  in  a 
crncyance  of  a  common  carrier;  and 
e-::i  in  that  ca.se,  ur.less  the  interfer- 
tr.re  i.;  on  account  of  liis  race. 

My  amendment  would  cover  anybody 
who  is  olieied  violence  becau.se  he  i.i 
traveling  in  iritt-rstate  commerce,  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  in  his  own  automobile,  or 
by  pny  ether  method;  and  it  would  pro- 
tect him  rcgaiUiCss  of  liis  race.  It  would 
i.i'otf-ct  r>U  men,  I  cannot  see  why  every- 
body':; consllt'..tional  lirhts  do  not  re- 
Ciuire  equal  i^rotcctior.. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  general.  Sti.te  laws  are 
adequate  to  protect  per.sons  who  travel  m 
interstate  commerce  but  who  may  not 
fall  within  the  ambit  of  H.R.  2516.  We 
are  trying  to  confine  this  bill  to  areas  of 
urgent  neces.'^ity  for  additional  Federal 
III'!  lation.  We  "do  not  wish  to  broaden  it 
t)  areas  v,  here  no  such  need  exists.  If 
v:c  were  to  accept  the  amendment  offered 
bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
CfiroMna.  v.e  would  in  many  respects  be 
e-aend:n  :  the  Federal  G.jvern:r.'-^:n's  .iur- 
i;,diction  unnecessarily, 

Mr,  ERVIN,  Let  me  say  to  my   good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  that 
he  is  misconstruing  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  docs  not  make  it  a  crime 
m  any  case,  unless  force  or  threat  of 
force  suflicient  to  constitute  an  a.ssault 
is  used  against  a  man  because  he  has 
undertaken    or    is    undertaking    to    ex- 
ercise    specified     constitutional     rights 
or  specified   rights  under  Federal  leiw'.s. 
The    difference    between    the    Hart    bill 
and  my  amendment  on  this  phase  of  it 
is  that  my  amendment  would  give  pro- 
tect:on  to  all  men  of  all  races,  and  would 
apply    to    all    men    under   like   circum- 
stances, regardless  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  r..itional  ori-in,  while  the  Hart  bill 
would  apply  only  if  the  act  were  moti- 
vated by  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

I  cannot  see  any  difference  between 
using  force  to  deny  a  man  a  constitu- 
tional right  because  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  and  using  force  to  deny  him  his 
constitutional  right  because  of  the  color 
of  h's  necktie.  Every  man's  constitutional 
rights  should  be  protected.  The  Hart  bill 
does  not  do  that. 

Mr.    FONG.    Ihe    Hart    bill    contem- 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
CmRCH  in  thp  chair'  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  ha\ui«  arrived  morning  business 
is  concluded 


rea-ssembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Offlcer  'Mr  Church  in  the 
chair' 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Th.  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
lavs  befi>re  thf  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  v. inch  will  be  stated  by  tlili 

The   Legislative   Clkrk     A    bill    '  H  R 
2516'    to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
act.s  of  violence  or  intimidation    and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bi'.l 

Mr  BYRD  of  W.'St  Vircinla  Mr  Pres- 
ident  I  su«k;est  tiie  .'.bsetice  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  B^RD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  :or  tiie  quorum  call  be  lescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    IJV 
URUGUAYAN  SENATORS 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
we  are  honored  today  by  the  visit  of  three 
distinguished  Senators  irom  our  good 
friend,  the  Latin  American  country  of 
Uruijuav.  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  see  a  part  of  our  life,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  system. 

Tliey  arc  making  a  sort  of  circunifer- 
ential  trip  to  the  United  States,  froing 
around  both  seacoasts  I  would  suggest 
that  they  visit  the  interior  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  would  make  them  as 
welcome  as  they  are  in  any  other  pl\ce. 
but  their  time  is  limited. 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time  Senator  .Asrus- 
tln  Claudio  Caputi  Vassallo.  Federal  Sen- 
ator in  General  Assembly  from  the  De- 
partment of  Canelones, 

Senator  Eduardo  P'az  Aguirre,  Federal 
Senator  m  General  Assembly  from  De- 
partment of  Canelones.  and 

Senator  Daniel  Augusto  Vaz  Vergez. 
Federal  Senator  m  General  Assembly 
from  Department  of  Montevideo.  1  Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.  ] 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the 
Sen.te  and  v. e  are  slad  you  have  taken 
the  time  and  have  the  interest  to  come  to 
our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for 
2  minutes  so  tliat  Senators  may  greet  the 
L^ruiiuayan  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  extend  a  very  cordial  welcome 
to  the  -Senators  from  Uruguay  and  to  ex- 
pre.sa  the  wish  that  their  visit  to  the 
United  Slates  sviU  be  most  satisfactory. 

RilCESS 

Thereupon,  at  2:12  pm.,  the  Senate 
to  I'k  a  recess  until  2:14pm 

Dunn:^'  the  recess,  the  Urugtiayan  Sen- 
ators were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 


INTFRFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR  2516'  to  pre.scrlbe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  <jther  purposes 

Mr  PONG  Mr  President,  the  debate 
un  H  R  -*516  is  now  extendinir  into  its 
third  v\eek  Th.orough  consideration  of 
Lhis  iniporttiiit  measure  ;s  desirable  and 
necessary,  but  I  submit  that  much  of  the 
recent  debate  has  tended  to  ob.scure. 
rather  than  clarify,  the  real  Issues  which 
exist 

The  b;il  we  are  now  con.sidering  is 
really  quite  simple: 

It  proposes  criminal  sanctions  desitined 
to  deter  and  punish  those  who  would  in- 
terfere by  force  with  '.arious  activities 
protected  by  our  Federal  statutes  or  the 
Corstitution  of  the  United  States. 

WHY    H  H     2516   IS   NECESSARY 

Mr  President,  the  gicat  majority  of 
Americans  have  either  welcomed  or 
peacefully  accepted  the  movement  of 
Necroes  toward  full  en.ioyment  of  equal- 
ity under  our  law  This  has  been  particu- 
larly marked  since  the  inactment  of  the 
historic  Civil  Rishts  Act  of  1964  and  the 
landmark  Votiiv.;  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  very  small 
minority  of  lawbreakers  has  resorted  to 
violence  in  an  effort  to  bar  Negroes  from 
exercising  these  constitutionally  and 
statutorily  !irotccted  rights.  Act-s  of  ra- 
cial terrorism  have  sometimes  yone  un- 
punished and  have  too  often  deterred  tne 
free  exeiciae  of  these  richts. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  rne  that  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem  of  America  to- 
day 13  the  problem  of  our  icicc  relations: 
the  problem  whether  we  as  a  nation  will 
accord  fiill  dignity  and  equal  status  to 
our  Ncgio  and  other  racial  minorities. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  is  and  has 
Ions  been  a  -.Teat  irritant  to  the  Ameri- 
can body  politic — a  problem  which  is 
surely  eroding  the  Nation's  strength  and 
sense  of  unity  and  harmony. 

Acts  of  racial  violence  ha\e  occurred 
in  r:;taliation  against  Negroes  who  have 
exerciserl  or  sought  to  exercise  their  civil 
nsiits.  In  some  cases,  violence  has  been 
used  against  N(.;iroes  who  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  civil  rights  activities  in. 
order  to  intimidate  and  deter  other  Ne- 
groes in  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  Both 
white  and  Negro  civil  rights  workers  iiave 
been  victimized. 

Under  our  federal  .system  of  govern- 
ment, the  keepuig  of  the  peace  is.  for 
the  most  part,  a  matter  of  local  and  not 
Federal  concern.  Where  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  been  impartial,  per- 
petrators of  ;acial  crimes  have  been  ap- 
prehended by  local  police  f-nd  appropri- 
ately punished  by  local  courts. 

But  m  some  places.  lOcal  officials  ei- 
ther have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
solve  and  prosecute  crimes  of  racial  vio- 
lence, or  to  secure  convictions  in  such 
cases — even  when  the  facts  seemed  to 
warrant. 

.As  a  result,  Federal  action  is  badly 
needed  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
effective  protection  and  prosecution  on 
the  local  level. 


Also,  such  racial  violence  is  a  denial  of 
Federal  rights  which  impels  protection 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Too  often  in  recent  years,  racial  vio- 
lence has  been  used  to  deny  Federal 
ri-'hts  to  our  minoritie.s — thereby  flouting 
the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  Congress 
Thus  when  a  Net'ro  is  assaulted  for  at- 
tending a  de.secreaated  school  or  castinu- 
a  ballot,  it  IS  not  only  the  individual 
Ne.-ro  citizen  and  the  peace  and  ditrnity 
of  the  State  that  is  hurt.  Such  acts  of 
Lawlessness  have  too  often  deprived 
.■American  citizens  of  ba.sic  Federal 
rights — so  that  they  are.  indeed.  Federal 
crimes  whose  vindication  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Federal  courts. 

rhFSFNT  FFnERM    I  .*WS  I  N  ADFCje.\TE 

.^  number  of  criminal  and  civil  statutes 
desiL'iied  to  reach  both  private  and  official 
interference  with  Federal  rights  were 
passed  by  Congress  iti  the  1860's  and 
187n's  The.se  laws  included  the  statutory 
predecessors  of  what  are  new  sections 
241  and  242  of  the  Federal  criminal  code 
'  18  use  ?;  241  and  242'.  which  are  rii- 
lectly  relevant  to  this  debate. 

They  are  relevant,  because  HR.  2516 
:s  designed  precisely  to  cure  the  inade- 
quacies which  have  been  found  in  sec- 
tions 241  and  242 — the  fiuly  two  Federal 
laws  on  our  books  today  prohibitini: 
\ialent  interference  with  civil  lieht.- — 
since  neither  of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act:;  of 
1964  or  1965  covered  this  i.ssue.' 

Section  241  prohibit.s  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  conspire  "to  injure.  opprc;is. 
threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  in  the 
free  exercise  or  enioymcnt  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Punishment  under  this  .section  is  a  fine 
of  S5.000  and  or  10  years'  imprisonment 

Section  242  prohibits  anyone  "under 
cjltr  of  law""  to  take  tiie  same  ac- 
tions: Fanctlons  are  SI. 000  fine  and  or 
1  year  &  imprisonment. 

While  there  have  been  some  success- 
ful prosecutions  under  the.se  laws,  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court— i)art:cularly 
in  the  cases  United  States  against  Guest 
and  United  States  against  Price,  v.iiich 
I  will  come  to  later — have  noted  a  num- 
ber cf  serio'us  deficiencies  in  both  laws. 
Each  defect  noted  by  the  Court  was 
coupled  with  a  suggested  remedy. 

First,  the  coverage  of  the  laws  is  very 
limite'i.  Section  241  reaches  only  con- 
spirjCiZS,  and  in  some  situations  it  may 
be  restricted  to  conspiracies  involving 
the  participalion  of  persons  acting  "un- 
der color  ol  l..".v.'  Section  212  licrtaia.'; 
only  10  c.''nducc  .'  hich  was  under  cjId-' 
of  'aw. 

Thus,  neither  statute  reaches  purely 
pri-  ate  r.crions  which  intrrfere  with 
nth  ameiidmLiit  i  i';hts. 

At  the  ranie  time,  the  Court  made  it 
pbuni.mtly  clear  that  Congress  could 
consttuti'^iiflly  ci:Aci,  r.  statute  reaching 
private  conduct  denying  such  rights. 
H  R.  2516  is  such  a  statute  which  would — 
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'  T!:e  1064  Act  covered  issues  cuch  as  lifhts 
•  ■>  ai':e!"1  riesegrcgiitcd  schools,  to  employ- 
ment ( pportunlty.  to  putjlic  accommoda- 
tions (inci  to  St;Ue-;is6iSted  programs. 

ll'e  1965  Act  dealt  only  with  voting  rights. 
This  1:'W  did  proxlde  criminal  penalties,  but 
Its  i>rovisions  are  somewhat  narrower  than 
tuose  inH.B.  2516. 


as  a  majority  of  the  Court  said  was  con- 
.stitutionally  possible — cover  racially  mo- 
tivated acts  of  violence  which  do  not  in- 
volve participation  or  connivance  of  pub- 
lic officials. 

A  .second  defect  of  .sections  241  and  242 
IS  their  lack  of  clarity  and  specificity. 
While  they  are  applicable  to  .some  racial 
violence,  they  are  inadequate  to  meet 
many  pre.sent  problems. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive judicial  construction  and  has 
caused  difficult  problems  of  proof,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  specific  in- 
t.nt  be  shown  in  each  case. 

These  jjroblems  have  in  turn  led  to 
long  delays  and  protracted  litigation 
which  have  undermined  enforcement 
efforts. 

In  addition,  because  these  statutes  do 
not  spell  out  clearly  what  kinds  of  con- 
duct arc  prohibited,  they  lack  the  deter- 
rent effect  that  would  result  from  plain- 
ly worded  luohibitions. 

HR.  2316  exactly  meets  these  prob- 
lems by  spellins:  out  and  defining  spe- 
cific kinds  of  activity  to  be  protected.  It 
eliminates  conspiracy  as  a  required  ele- 
ment of  the  crime.  The  clci^r  language  of 
the  bill  would  avoid  unnecessary  litiga- 
tion concerning  both  coverage  and 
liroblenis  of  proof. 

A  third  delect  is  t';ie  inadequacy*  of 
the  maximum  penalties,  wliich  I  earlier 
noted  H  R.  2310  meets  this  problem  by 
providing  maximum  graduated  penalties 
commensurate  with  the  .seriousness  of 
the  olTen.sc:  a  Sl.OOO  fine  r.nd  or  1  year 
impri.sonment  ii'  no  bodily  harm  re.sults; 
$10,000  ;.nd  or  10  years'  imprisonment 
if  .someone  is  hurt  physically;  and  im- 
l)ri.sonment  of  a  term  of  years  up  to 
life  if  death  occurs. 

rnoVISI'lN?  r  F  T!  r..  2,-.iG 

H.R.  25 IG  Vvould  prohibit  interference 
and  attempts  to  interfere,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  with  any  person  because 
of  his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin .  and  because  of  his  exercise  of  spe- 
cifically enumerated  rights:  voting,  use 
of  public  accommodations,  access  to  pub- 
lic education,  public  services  and  facil- 
ities, employment,  jui-y  service,  use  of 
common  carriers,  and  participation  in 
federally  as.sisted  i)rograms. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  protect  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups 
from  violence  directed  at  them  because 
they  are  or  have  been  engaging  or  seek- 
ing to  engage  in  these  activities.  It  would 
punish  not  only  violence  which  is  in- 
tended to  discourage  the  victims  from 
engaging  in  sucli  activities,  but  also  vio- 
lence directed  against  a  person  who  has 
not  been  involved  in  civil  rights  activity 
but  who  is  selected  as  a  victim  in  order 
to  intimidate  others. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  protect  civil 
rights  workers  and  others  who  urge  or 
aid  the  exercise  of  Federal  rights,  as  well 
as  those  who  engage  in  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  their  denial.  Per- 
sons with  legal  obligations  not  to  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  the  protected 
activities — such  as  public  school  officials, 
restaurant  owners,  and  employers — 
would  also  be  protected  against  violent 
retaliation  and  intimidation. 

H.R.  2516  would  prohibit  forceful  in- 
terference with  anj-  of  the  specified  ac- 


tivities by  individuals  acting  alone  as  well 
as  by  public  officers  or  other  persons  act- 
ing under  color  of  law. 

FACTUAL  BASIS  TO  THE  BILI, 

Mr.  President,  other  Senators,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  have  already  re- 
counted the  sad  and  depressing  history 
of  recent  events  which  has  rendered  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  an  urgent 
necessity.  Case  after  case  of  racial 
violence  comprise  the  factual  basis  for 
H.R.  2516. 

Lemuel  Penn.  a  Negro  educator,  shot 
by  assailants  while  driving  through  the 
State  of  Georgia,  returning  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  after  serving  as  an  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Anny  in  a  summer  camp  in 
1j61.  Of  the  .six  persons  indicicd  and 
tried  under  Federal  law— .section  241 — 
only  two  were  convicted.  No  convictions 
resulted  from  the  State  prosecution  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  lo  a  ques- 
tion about  Lemuel  Penn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mr- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  yield  to  the  Senator  liom 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  happy  lo  yield  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
know  that  the  Han  bill  would  not  cover 
cases  like  the  Penn  case,  whereas  my 
amendment  would  cover  cases  like  the 
Penn  case? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  believe  the  Hart  bill 
would  reach  the  Penn  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  read  from  the 
Hart  bill  to  the  Senator.  On  pape  8,  sub- 
section (61,  it  would  protect  only  a  man 
u.sing  ""any  vehicle  terminal,  or  la- 
cility  of  any  common  carrier  by  motor, 
rail,  v.ater.  or  air;". 

That  is  the  only  provision  that  vvould 
pro'cct  him.  Lemuel  Ponn  was  drivin^r 
his  own  autom'Obile,  t;-aveling  in  iiiter- 
Etate  commerce.  ;-oin-:  I'r.-jm  Fort  Ban- 
ning, to  his  home  in  VVashin~ton.  He  was 
not  using  "any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facil- 
ity of  any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail. 
water,  or  air."  Thus,  the  Hart  bill  vvould 
not  cover  that  case,  but  my  amendment 
would. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  to  subsection  '5)   on  page 
2  of  my  amendment  No.  505.  It  vvould 
cover  the  case  of  any  man,  of  any  race, 
any  religion,  or  no  religion,  or  any  na- 
tional origin,  because  he  was  moving  or 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce,  regard- 
less of  how  he  was  moving,  en  foot,  in 
his  own  car,  or  any  other  way.  It  vvould 
cover  the  shooting  of  James  Meredith. 
the  man  involved  in  the  integration  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  when   he 
was    walking    through    Mississippi    and 
someone  shot  at  him  from  ambush.  But 
the  Hart  bill  would  not.  My  substitute 
affords  better  protection  to  i^eople  than 
the  Hart  bill  in  these  respects,  and  af- 
fords that  protection  to  all  men  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  Thus,  I  think  that  the  Senator 
should  vote  to  substitute  my  amendment 
for  the  Hart  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Under  the  terms  of  the  Hart  bin. 


il  It  could  be  proved  that  the  shooting  of 
Lemuel  Penn  was  racially  motivated  and 
was  done  to  deter  others  from  doing  the 
-ame  thing.  I  think  the  Penn  case  vvould 
most  definitely  be  covered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
v,  lio  is  an  excellent  lawyer,  knows  that 
every  i)e:son  h.as  P.  licht  to  ti'avel  in  in- 
ler.state  commerce,  on  foot,  or  in  his 
own  automobile,  as  well  as  m  a  vehicle  of 
a  common  carrier. 
Mr.  FONG.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  tlie  Senator  tell  mc 
why  it  fhould  be  mr.dc  wrong  to  inter- 
fere with  a  man's  i  ight  to  travel  in  in- 
tei-.state  commerce  mc:ely  on  account  of 
Ills  race  and  not  b.':'cau.se  he  is  electing 
t )  exercl.'-e  his  con.'-titutional  rights? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  answer.  Senator,  i:s 
that  the  Hart  bill  i.s  intended  to  restrict 
I'Cdcral  i.ovve."s  only  lo  instances  where 
iliere  is  clearly  demonstrated  a  need 
lor  Federal  1'  gislatioii. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Hart  bill  docs  not 
I'rotcct  anybody  traveling  in  inter.state 
cimmercc  unless  he  is  t.-aveling  in  a 
conveyance  of  a  common  carrier;  and 
e-en  in  that  case,  unle.ss  the  interfer- 
(;.:e  v.i  on  account  of  liis  race. 

My  amendment  would  cover  anybody 
who  is  oiTtred  violence  because  he  i.= 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce,  on  foot, 
on  lior.seback.  in  his  own  automobile,  or 
by  r-ny  ether  method;  a;id  it  vvould  jjio- 
lect  liiin  re^aiuicss  ol  his  race.  It  would 
jHotect  f^ll  men.  I  cannot  see  why  every- 
body';: constitvitional  lirhts  do  not  re- 
quire equal  protectio:::. 

Mr.  FONG,  In  general.  State  laws  are 
adequate  to  protect  persons  who  travel  in 
interstate  commerce  but  who  may  not 
fall  within  the  ambit  of  H.R.  2316.  We 
are  trying  to  confine  this  bill  to  areas  of 
urgent  necessity  for  additional  Federal 
le-j.  .lat:on.  We  do  not  wish  to  broaden  it 
to  areas  vhere  no  such  need  exists.  If 
vc  were  to  accept  the  amendment  offered 
bv  thr  dLslmsuishcd  Senator  fi"cm  North 
Cp.roHna.  we  vvould  in  many  respects  be 
e-itrndm:;  the  Federal  Gjvcrr.m'nfs  .".ir- 
isdiction  unnecessarily. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  my   iiood 
irie.id.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  that 
lie  is  misconstruing  my  amendment.  My 
p.mcndment  docs  not  make  it  a  crime 
in  any  c.i.se.  unle.ss  force  or  threat  of 
force  VufTicicnt  to  constitute  an  a.ssault 
is  used  a.uainst  a  man  because  he  has 
undertaken    or    is    undertaking    to    ex- 
ercise    .'■pecificd     constitutional     rights 
or  .MJecil^ed   ri'-'hts   under  Federal   laws. 
Tlie    difference    between    the    Hart    bill 
and  my  amendment  on  this  phase  of  it 
is  that  my  amendment  would  give  pro- 
tection to  all  men  of  ell  races,  and  vvould 
applv    to    all   men    under    like    circum- 
stances, rcgardle.ss  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national   ori-in.   while   ih?   Hart   bill 
would  apply  only  if  the  act  were  moti- 
vated by  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
orifTin. 

I  cannot  see  any  difference  between 
using  force  to  deny  a  man  a  constitu- 
tional right  because  of  the  color  of  his 
.skin  and  using  force  to  deny  liim  his 
constitutional  ripht  because  of  the  color 
of  his  necktie.  Every  man's  constitutional 
rights  should  be  protected.  The  Hart  bill 
does  not  do  that. 

Mr.    FONG.    Ihe    Hart    bill    contem- 
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plates  primarily  cases  which  are  racially 
motivated  This  is  the  area  In  which  it 
has  been  convincingly  shown  a  serious 
problem  of  law  enforcement  exists  Be- 
yi)nd  that,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  desirable 
to  IgO.  ' 

FZetuniIng  to  my  statement; 

S'hwerner.  Chaney.  and  Goodman, 
three  civil  rights  workers  involved  m 
voter  reslstration  drives  in  Mississippi. 
fine  a  Np'.'ro.  the  other  two  Caucasians 
from  New  York,  brutally  murdered  in 
NYshoba  County,  Miss ,  in  June  1964, 
Tliere  were  no  State  convlc'.lons  in  this 
case,  either  And  of  the  18  defendants 
tried  in  Federal  court — under  .section 
:241— seven  were  convicted,  emht  acquit- 
ted, and  three  relea.'^ed  because  of  a  huns; 
jury.  The  appeal  of  the  seven  convicted 
persons  is  now  on  apt>eal. 

The  Rev  James  Reeb  a  Unitarian 
c!i  rsyman  shot  and  killed  in  Selma.  Ala., 
in  Much  1965,  while  working  in  a  voter 
leKistration campaign  Three  defendants 
wee  tri^d' tn  State  roii't  and  all  three 
were  acnuitted.  No  Federal  prosecution 
occurred  because  of  the  infdciuacies  of 
castini?  lav.-. 

Viola  Liuzzo.  wife  of  a  Michican 
Ti^amslcr  offlcial  motiior  oi  several  chil- 
dren, did  not  particii->ate  in  the  Selma- 
to-Montsomer'-.  Ala.  march.  :n  196,5.  but 
was  .shot  while  iMOVidina:  transportation 
lor  marchers  leturnin'.;  to  Selma  after 
the  march.  A^ain.  no  State  prosecution. 
But  three  persons  were  indicted  and 
ihit'e  peisons  coMvicte<l  under  -cction 
241. 

Mr  Provident.  I  have  de^.c-ibed  only 
a  few  of  the  cases  of  raci.J  violence  which 
have  received  extensive  "ubli-lty.  There 
have  oeen.  and  there  contimie  to  be. 
countless  orhc  'n-tanc  .<;  which  may  or 
mav  not  haw  jeen  widf  ly  i^ubHc'zed. 

I  refer  to  sit  intions  in  vhlch  children 
aaenuin?  desc;  rcv'atcd  ,"=chools  and  their 
parents  have  been  attacked  bv  mobs  of 
pn-ate  i;-rsrn'<;.  '  'nrr, :  n  mini  =^chool  of- 
ficials and  -employers  who  have  extend- 
ed enuRl  educational  and  employment 
opportunity  to  Ncroes.  threatened  with 
violence  and  bodily  harm. 

The  opponents  of  MR  251G  have 
r-is  i  many  riTurn'MU'  ;v:ai"«it  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  but  so  f.  r  i>  T  ''nn  deter- 
mine, they  do  noi  d.  p"  that,  in  !=orie 
are?s.  local  Ian  enforcement  has  failed 
to  deal  Ti.-ith  ra'ial'y  rrotivated  crimes. 

SVSnTT-r-;  MOL'U  tf.lX<.r  FEOtP.lL  r.YSTIM 

Some  opponi-nts  have  nrgucd  that  the 
biil  IS  repoi  ted  by  the  C  -mmjttoc  on  the 
Judiciarv  is  lOo  limited  in  s"op*»,  because 
It  is  r^nly  a'jpijcable  to  ciimci  coirinntted 
"because  oi  race,  color.  relie»cn.  or  na- 
tionol  ongm,  '  They  have,  thereforf.  in- 
tpducfd  a  substitute  bill  v.hicn  omits 
the  I'actor  of  race,  color,  rel'4ioit,  or  na- 
tional oiSgin.  The  substitute  thereby  :)ur- 
ports  to  cover  the  entire  panoply  oi  civil 
ri-»^  «  ''=!ibracing  in  its  sweeping  ambit 
:  vanL-ir.g    from    the    freedom    of 

t  .1.  r.eedom  of  employment,  to  'ights 
Oi  prottrcUon  for  law-enforcement  per- 
-sciinel,  tj  lights  relating  to  race 
re^aiions. 

Aside  frjm  the  tremendously  a.mbigu- 
ous  language  of  the  substitute  bill,  that 
bill  would  do  irieparabl?  damage  to  the 
principles  of  federalism  so  basic  to  our 
syot-iu  of  government. 


The  civil  rights  propo.sed  to  \x^  pro- 
tected under  the  substitute  measure  are 
indeed  important  and  fundamental  ones 
In  .some  instances.  Federal  legislation 
may  well  be  justified  and  required  I  .sub- 
mit, however,  that  this  should  be  done  on 
the  merits  of  each  situation  in  which 
there  is  a  clearly  demonstrated  need  for 
Federal  protection 

I  am  sure  that  when  we  come  to  exam- 
ine sjiecific  situations.  State  laws  in  many 
iniitances  will  be  fnund  to  be  entirely 
adequate  to  deal  with  specific  crimes  The 
extension  of  Federal  authoritv  into  these 
areas — traditionally  reserved  to  the 
States  and  adequately  covered  by  the 
States — would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
federal  .system  ,-. nd  ".\ould  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  it. 

Yet.  Mr  President,  these  opponents  of 
HR.  2516  are  so  opposed  to  this  bill, 
that  they  are  willing  to  wash  away  all 
tiaditi.'nal  rights  of  States,  sacrificing 
them  all  at  the  expense  of  our  Federal 
system 

The  committee  bill.  H  R  2516.  is  limited 
in  scope.  Our  principles  of  federalism  re- 
quire that.  In  adoptin-;  le-;islation  of  this 
ivpe.  Coneress  should  proceed  with  great 
caution — restrictina:  itself  to  matters  as 
to  which  there  has  been  clearly  e;-tab- 
lishfd  a  need  for  a  Federal  lav. 

I  believe  that  the  propoiients  of  the 
coiMmittec  bill  nave  established  a  \ery 
strong  and  compellin,-  case  for  the  need 
o!  Federal  If^'rislatlon  to  curb  crimes  of 
ir.cial  violence.  Becpu«?  lavially- cased 
crime  has  presented  a  special  law  en- 
forcement problem,  we  are  proposing 
HR.  2516  as  a  .special  solution,  csprcially 
tailored   to  meet   this  criticol   luoblem. 

Tluis.  in  my  opinion.  HR.  2516  does 
not  unduly  expand  Fcderni  pov.er. 
r?nther.  it  is  a  proper  and  retrained  rc- 
spoTT^e  to  a  ve:y  real  need. 

HR.    2SI8    T3    CONSTITl^TIO.N,\L 

D'lring  the  debate  on  this  bill.  It  l.as 
been  said  that  its  adoption  would 
-mount  to  illegally  amcndim:  the  14th 
.  meadment.  Of  course,  no  statute  can 
anrnd  tlie  Constitution.'  When  Con- 
'.vos,  -xficises  its  legi-ilrttive  power,  it 
inut  cio  so  within  the  bounds  iit  forth 
by  the  Constitution. 

Tl»c  primary  objection  of  the  o;  |)0- 
a  nts  of  HR.  2316  is  the  fact  that  the  bill 
would  reach  interference  by  pti-.ale  i>ar- 
ti?s  imder  tiie  14th  amendn^.ent— that 
:M1-  2516  would  protect  rights  :el.uins 
to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  State  Trcilitics 
rr.d  activities,  ivich  rs  public  schools, 
municipal  parks,  public  ..ssislance  pro- 
manii.  and  the  State  electoral  process. 
They  contend  that  the  14th  amendment 
lioes  not  CO  this  far  in   its  t;uarantees. 

While  the  Kth  amendment  does  not 
-p.cirlcaily  fcibid  private  discrimination 
r.swinst  persons  scckim;  to  enjoy  State 
r.  ciUties  and  activities,  section  5  of  that 
.imendment  expressly  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  en  -.ct  app2opiir,te  leijislation  to 
enioice    its  .'ib  tantivc  :;uaiantees.- 


•The  r-levant  lan^ua^e  of  the  nth 
Ameaclment  '.•:  as  tollows: 

■iyfcv.tn  1.  .  .  No  St.>'.e  shall  imlce  or 
enforce  .ip.y  law  w^ilch  thnll  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  states:  nor  shall  any  Stue  deprive 
o.uy  person  of  life.  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  per- 


The  scope  of  this  congressional  ini|iii>- 
mentiiig  power  is  broad:  and  any  doubt 
that  this  ix)wer  can  reach  private  acts  i.j 
obstruct  equal  access  to  State  facilities 
and  bt^neftts  has  been  laid  to  rest  by  the 
opinioiis  of  Mr  Justice  Clark  and  Mr 
Justice  Br;.'nnan,  speakinti  for  six  Jus- 
tict^  of  the  Court  in  the  case  United 
States  V  Gi<esf,  383  US.  745  il966>. 

The.se  six  justices  joined  in  the  view 
that,  m  exercising  its  power  under  sec- 
tion 5.  Congress  can  prohibit  iiriviUo  in- 
terference with  richts  which  lest  up^'ii 
section  1   Let  me  illustrate  this  view. 

The  equal  protection  clau.so  uf  section 
1  IS  the  basis  for  the  requirement  that 
:>ublic  schools  be  free  of  de  jure  sei;re'-:a- 
tion.  Accordin-'ly,  the  ri'-'ht  of  an  in- 
dividual to  attend  a  desctircL'ated  sctiool 
is  created  under  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Under  section  5,  Coneress  is 
empowered  to  enact  legislation  which  en- 
forces the  other  provisions  of  the  14'.h 
amendment  Surely.  Congress  could  rea- 
sonabJy  conclude  that,  ii  the  risht  to  a 
desctrre'-'ated  education  is  to  be  realized, 
N:gro  ch.ldren  nnd  their  i^arents  must 
be  free  from  private  interference  witli 
that  right,  Th^y  must,  for  example,  be 
protected  from  the  individual  who  would 
attack  the  child  because  he  is  entennc  a 
formerly  all-v.liiio  ■  chool. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  th-? 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FONG  I  iim  liappy  to  yield  to  th? 
Senator  from  I'.^i th  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides  that  Conaiess  shall 
have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
lec-islation,  the  provisions  of  this  aiticlo, 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  these  are  not 
the  prc\i,:'.cns  refcired  to: 

N*o  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  l.uv 
which  shall  ;i  bridge  the  privileges  or  ini- 
munitles  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stiitcs: 
nor  sh.ill  any  Slate  deprive  any  person  of 

.'on   within   its  Jurisdiction   the  equal    nrc- 
lection  of  the  l.iws. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"^-ecf^n  .">.  Tlie  Cjugress  sh.ill  have  po  ver 
t^  enforce,  by  ippropriate  legislation,  the 
prov;i;lon  of   this  article." 

Of  cour-e.  it  has  long  been  settled  that 
Conpress  ni.iy  prohibit  private  interference 
•^ith  Federal  ri'ihis  baaed  en  the  legislative 
.TUthority  of  Conurefs  under  the  Commerce 
clause  (Article  I  .Section  8).  United  States  v. 
liirbu.  312  U.S.  100:  United  Stairs  v.  Wririlit- 
\cxd  Dairy.  315  U.S  110:  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
Vnf.rd  srates.  379  U.S.  241;  Ex  Fane  Var- 
borougli.   110  US.  651. 

In  the  c"i;i.>:  rose,  six  nrivate  Individuals 
were  :ntl:t*ed  under  18  US  C.  5  241  for  con- 
yplni';  ta  d*pnve  N'^^ro  tit'zens  In  tie 
vlcini'y  ci  .\thens.  Geor.l.i  of  trc  free  e  .- 
erclse  'nd  enj.ynient  of  liRhts  secure  J  rj 
them  by  th^  Coiistirution  und  laws  of  t-'.ie 
United  States — th-t  is.  tie  right  to  use  t.it.- 
l.itlhties  v.nhout  d;£cr;mi:;;.t:on  on  the  'irsif 
of  r  (Ce.  thi?  right  t?  cqu.ii  eujoynient  of  pri- 
vately owncJ  pl.'ce?  of  public  accommod.i'io.i 
(now  eunr.uit^ed  undT  Tlt!e  It  of  the  C  vJ 
Rl^lUs  Act  of  IC-Cti  and  the  light  fretiy  tj 
en7M(,'e  In  u-tsrstate  irr.vel. 

Two  other  c.isrs  handed  down.  Un-.lcd 
Statfn  V.  Pncr.  383  US  787  (1967)  r<mt 
K  ■tie:ib"Cli  V  Moigans.  384  U.S.  641  (193tJi. 
reinforced  the  Gnr^t  decision.  The  Prict' 
c;ise  invoked  the  1964  kiUings  of  three  civil 
rig  Its  workers  m  Neshob.i  County.  Missis- 
5ippi.  which  w.is  di.'^cussed  e=ir'ler.  The  Mor- 
gan case  dealt  with  the  Voting  Rights  .Act  rf 
1963. 
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life,  liberty,  or  property  wlthou'  due  process 
of  Uiw:  nor  deny  Ui  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Tho.se  are  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  Confzress  may  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation;  and 
there  is  no  provision  in  that  section 
which  applies  to  any  individual  who  is 
not  an  onicer  of  the  Stale,  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  State,  is  there '^ 

Mr.  FONG.  Will  the  Senator  restate 
his  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say,  there  is  nothing  in 
lho.se  provisions  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  has  any  refer- 
ence to  any  wrontjful  act  of  any  individ- 
ual:  they  apply  only  to  acts  of  the  State 
(ienyintr  due  process  of  law,  denying 
the  etiual  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
abridmni,'  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizenship,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  FONG.  If  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  .section  1  of  the  14th  amendment,  iie 
IS  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  So  how  can  Congress 
reach  the  conclusion  that  wrongful  acts 
of  private  individuals  are  covered  by  the 
14ih  amendment  to  tlic  Constitution, 
which  applies  only  to  State  actions? 

Mr.  FONG.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  United  States  v.  Guest 
1 383  U.S.  745 1  considered  in  1966,  with 
six  Justices  concurring,  concluded  that 
in  exercising  Us  power  under  section  5, 
Coiifircss  can  prohibit  private  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  enumerated  in 
section  1. 

I  apree  with  llic  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  not  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  auree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  every  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  1868  down  to  the 
Out  St  case  held  that  the  14th  amendment 
applies  only  to  Slate  actions? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes:  up  to  that  lime.  How- 
ever, I  sliould  point  out  to  the  learned 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
Supreme  Court  m  all  these  cases  inter- 
preted section  1,  iind  not  section  5,  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  oi)inion  in  the  Guest 
case  was  not  wnilcn  by  Justice  Biennan 
or  Justice  Clark,  was  it?  The  opinion  in 
the  Guest  case  was  written  by  Justice 
Potter  Stewart,  was  it  not? 
Mr,  FONG.  I  do  not  recall. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  inform  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  that  is  so. 

Here  is  what  the  Court  says  in  the 
Guest  case,  m  the  opinion  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Slcwail: 

It  is  commonplace  that  rights  under  the 
equal  protection  clause  il,seli  arise  only  where 
there  has  been  an  iiivul\  ement  of  tlie  State 
or  ff  one  ;!cniif:  under  the  color  ol  its  au- 
thority. The  equal  protection  clause  ■does 
not  •  •  ■■  add  anything  to  the  right-s  which 
one  citizen  lias  iiiuier  tiie  Constitution 
against  another."  As  Mr  Justice  Douglas 
more  recently  jjut  it.  "The  14th  amendment 
protects  tlie  individual  iig.iinst  State  action, 
not  against  uTongs  done  by  individuals." 
This  has  been  the  \  icw  oi  the  Court  from 
the  beginning.  It  remains  the  Court's  view 
today. 

That  is  the  opinion  in  the  Guest  case: 
and  what  Justice  Brennan  said  was 
nothing  but  dictum — merely  the  expres- 
sion of  his  personal  opinion.  He  cited  no 
authority  to  sustain  it:  and  Justice  Clark 
did  not  even  agree  with  Justice  Brennan. 


He  talks  about  reaching  conspiracies. 
and  Justice  Brennan  talks  about  reach- 
ing something  else. 

So  the  statements  in  Guest  case,  relat- 
ing to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late against  actions  of  individuals  under 
the  14th  amendment  are  nothing  but 
dicta:  and  dictum  by  a  judge  is  akin  to 
the  weakness  which  prompts  a  Senator, 
Uke  myself,  to  talk  too  much. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  and  sometimes  it  be- 
comes law.  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  And  sometimes  not. 
Mr.  PONG,  But  I  do  not  agree  tliat  it 
was  dictum.  I  believe  it  represented  the 
primary  thrust  of  the  couit's  rea.soning. 
After  all  six  Justices  said  that  private 
actions  could  be  reached  under  section  5 
of  the  amendment.  I  am  sure  this  will 
ultimately  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  yet.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor lor  yielding.  I  hope  it  has  not  caused 
him  any  inconvenience. 

Mr.  FONG.  No,  it  did  not.  I  en.ioyed 
this  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  occurrence  or  the  threat  of  sucti 
an  attack  would  not  be  an  action  of  the 
Stale,  but  it  would  be  .iust  as  detiuiien- 
lal  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
light  to  attend  a  desegregated  school  as 
the  acts  of  a  recalcitrant  school  official. 
It  is  plain  in  my  judgment  that  the 
Guest  opinion  makes  clear  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  bill. 

COVERAGE    MI&t:N-DrRSTOOD 

The  committee  version  of  HR.  2516 
lias  been  criticized  by  opponents  on  the 
ground  that  violence  by  white  people 
against  wiiile  people  and  Negroes  against 
Negroes  becau.se  of  attempts  to  exerci.se 
Federal  lights  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  bill. 

Where  criminal  conduct  is  commiiied 
by  a  ijcrson  of  the  same  racial  back- 
ground as  his  victim,  it  is  not  necessarily 
true  that  the  conduct  would  fall  out.side 
Ihcieachof  H.R.2516. 

If  the  acts  complained  of  were  com- 
mitted because  of  the  victim's  race,  color. 
religion,  or  natioiial  origin,  and  the  other 
elements  of  the  crime  were  present,  a 
violation  would  be  made  out,  regardless 
of  the  race  or  color  of  the  person  com- 
mitting the  offense. 

As  a  practical  matter,  m  the  lyiMcal 
case,  a  racially  motivated  crime  will  in- 
volve acts  committed  by  members  of  one 
race  against  another  race. 

However,  there  are  maur  txc^ptiont: 
for  example,  crimes  based  on  the  victim's 
religion  or  national  origin  may  liave  no 
racial  aspect:  crimes  against  civil  rights 
workers  under  subsection  'b>  of  the  bill, 
or  against  public  officials  under  subsec- 
tion ici  of  the  bill,  might  often  find  the 
defendant  and  the  victim  members  of 
the  same  racial  background. 

It  is  misleading  oversimplification  to 
imply  that  Federal  jurisdiction  under  the 
bill  somehow  depends  upon  a  diversity 
of  racial  background  between  criminal 
and  victim, 

H.R.     2,116    SHOULD    BE    INACTKn    rPO.MPILV 

Mr,  President,  it  is  my  .judgment  that 
little  can  be  gained  from  additional  de- 
bate on  H.R.  2516.  Repeatedly,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  its  constitution- 
ality have  been  demonstrated— in  com- 
mittee hearings,  reports,  and  during  floor 


debate— in   1966    in   1967,  and  again  in 
1968. 

This  legislation  i^roposes  a  criminal 
statute  designed  to  respond  to  demon- 
strated needs.  It  would  effectively  deter 
and  i)unish  interference  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  with  rights  protected  by 
Federal  statutes  or  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  2516  would  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment s  ability  to  meet  the  problem  of 
violence  arising  out  of  civil  rights 
activities. 

A  Nation  which  iH'ides  itself  upon  the 
rule  of  law  cannot  further  tolerate  the 
denial  ol  constitutional  riuhts  by  vio- 
lence. 

H.R.  2516  should  be  adopted  without 
furtlier  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield   the  floor. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suuaest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ;isk  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  the  tiuorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
jjrcposed  several  amendments  to  this 
measure  One  of  them  bears  the  number 
42;».  Another  bears  the  number  430  An- 
other is  the  amendment  which  consti- 
tutes the  ijendinu  business,  and  bears  ilie 
number  505. 

Another  amendment  bears  the  number 
504.  Another  bears  the  number  503.  An- 
otner  l)ears  the  number  502.  Still  another 
bears  the  number  501. 
,■^nother  bears  number  500. 
.\nother  bears  number  506. 
Another  tjears  number  520. 
Another  Iscars  number  499. 
.\nd  aniaher  iimcndment  bears  I'Uin- 
!.€■'  198- 

Mr.  President.  I  iisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  amendments  be  deemed 
and  considered  as  liavinc  been  read  for 
the  j'Urpose  of  .-atislyinc;  the  jirovisions 
of  luic  XXII  and  the  ijrovisions  of  any 
other  rules  of  tiie  Senate  irquirinc  the 
reading  of  anundments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'Djection?  The  Chpir  hears  r.one.  and  it 
i:;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  William 
Glad.sione  said  lliat  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  the  :jrealest  docu- 
ment ever  struck  off  at  any  tnven  time  Ly 
the  mind  ana  :<urpose  of  man. 

'Ihis  .-latement  :s  correct  i  isofar  s 
it  states  that  the  Consiitutio'i  '.vj.s  :(■- 
tiuced  to  writing  at  a  -iven  time.  It  is 
ulsD  (.orrect  in  that  it  states  that  it  is 
tiie  '  reatest  document  (\er  cknised  by 
the  mind  of  man. 

However,  the  statement  is  rot  c  ivvit 
if  it  is  to  be  construed  to  state  that  the 
ideas  and  the  concepts  and  the  rules 
stated  in  the  Constitution  v.ere  ali  dc- 
vi.sed  at  the  time  the  Constitution  ■.s 
written. 

Tiie  Consiitution  of  the  United  States 
;s  a  document  which  incorporates  in  its 
provisions  all  of  the  great  rights  wrung 
.by  the  people  from  the  hands  of  tA-ranni- 
cal  government. 
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"n^e  best  description  of  how  the  Con- 
stitution was  written  and  came  into  being 
as  a  document  of  government  was  ^ven 
by  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  American  law- 
:.e:s.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  chief  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  in  the  greatest  ar.d  most 
cr'urageous  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  evor  handed  down. 
€:<  parte  Milligan. 

Mr  Black  said  in  his  .iri?umrnt  before 
tiic  Supreme  Court  in  that  case: 

But  our  f.ithors  were  nr.r  ab'i'V'ri  fno;ich 
tT  put  unlimited  pawer  in  Lhe  liands  of  the 
ruler  .md  :n!-e  .;*'ny  the  protection  of  Uw 
from  the  rigiTs  of  !rd'.vldu.«l»  Tt  wns  nit  '.h't« 
i^^-X.  thfj"  Rieint  ti  secure  the  blesaliti;?  of 
liberty  to  ;;iemsc"Ivos  .ind  their  posierily. 
They  determined  thnt  not  one  drop  of  'alood 
wlii.'h  hnd  been  shed  on  the  ether  s;de  of  'he 
A'liint.c.  during  s?ven  centuries  of  contest 
with  arbitrary  pnwt-r.  ^Iiou'd  5in)c  tnto  the 
ground:  but  ihe  fruits  of  every  popul.ir  vlc- 
t  .ry  should  he  garnered  up  in  t^lts  ntfw  gov- 
ernment. Of  all  the  ttrc'it  r!-:h«<!  •:lr->idy  won 
fry  ::>ok  ri,3t  .in  .itom  .\t>;,-  Th»y  ■'*'.!  o"er 
M.iRr-a  Cnrt^a.  the  Petition  "f  RUht.  the  r.lU 
of  Rl'-'hts.  md  the  Riil'?s  of  ih'  Cnrninrn  Liiw 
and  wh.  lever  was  found  there  to  favor  indl- 
Viluil  llheriy  t;vcy  crefully  Ins'rted  in  their 
own  ^■y^ic'ca. 

The  men  who  drew  the  Czinstitition 
were  undoiibtJdly  the  bist  enu'po^d  men 
for  such  a  ta^k  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
Ivnown  Thpy  were  familiar  with  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  of  men  for  th.e  right 
of  self-?o\ernmf^nt.  They  knew  that  gov- 
ernment has  an  insatiable  thirst  for 
power,  and  they  knew'that  no  govem- 
me:n  k-iW.  i^op  stioit  of  tyinny  unlfoS  it 
is  restrained  by  some  or;janic  law  which 
Ro'ernment  itself  cannot  alter  or  rt-oeal. 
Sj.  they  v,'rote  the  Ccnstitution  for  a 
threefold  purpose: 

First  To  define  tlie  powers  tiiat  the 
government  which  they  were  creating 
was  to  possess; 

Second.  To  establish  a  govwnment  of 
laws  in  winch  all  laws  should  apply  in 
like  manner  t^  all  men  in  like  circum- 
stances: and. 

Third.  To  secure  to  the  individuals 
rcsidmi?  in  the  country  certain  basic 
rights  which  they  could  assert  against 
government  itself. 

These  wise  men  knew  that  Thomas 
H.^bbs  spoke  an  everlasting  truth  when 
he  said: 

Freedom  is  government  divided  tnto  sniiill 

fragment;. 

As  a  consequence,  they  divided  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  Na- 
tional Government  on  the  national  level 
and  the  State  governments  on  the  State 
le-.il.  They  gave  the  National  C-ovom' 
mrnt  certain  limited  powers  which  are 
either  e.xpressly  stated  or  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  Constitution.  They  did  that 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government  re- 
stricted to  the  domain  which  the  Con- 
stitution assieins  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment And  they  left  all  of  the  other  pow- 
ers of  :?overnm?nt  to  the  States. 

.\moni,'  the  powers  of  siovcrnment 
which  they  left  to  the  States  was  the 
pjwcr  to  define,  prosecute,  and  punish 
crimes  of  violence  committed  by  one  in- 
dividual against  a.nother. 

Thi.^  power  has  always  resided  in  the 
State.5.  and  this  bill — the  Hart  bill — for 
the  first  time  since  George  Washington 
took  his  first  oath  of  office  as  President 
01  the  United  States,  down  to  the  present 


moment,  attempts  to  share  it  with  the 
Federal  Government 

TliiTL'  ha.>  been  .some  annimont  that 
the  Hart  bill  should  be  pa.s.sed  because 
three  men  were  murdered  in  Mississippi 
and  because  a  few  other  interrpcinl 
cr  TIT'S  v.-ere  cr>mm;ttPd  in  Southern 
State-^;.  I  do  net  fnv-'r  conferring  upon 
the  F^.'dtral  Government  the  power  to 
define,  to  prosecute,  and  to  punish  crimes 
of  violence  committed  by  one  individual 
ngainst  another.  But  if  Congress  is  gring 
tj  go  into  ihat  field,  it  should  h.r.ve  :ir-. 
much  cincrm  with  the  180  unsolved 
murdf^rs  c:)mm;tted  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  n  196d  a.;  with  crimes  cimmitted 
in  the  South.  I  \enturc  lhe  tisscrtion. 
witliout  fear  of  succes.'fful  cjntradiction, 
that  there  v.-:rc  more  unsolved  murdeis 
committed  in  New  York  State  alone  in 
1  year  -:9{!G— than  the  number  of  un- 
punished Interraclr-l  tr-urders  crmmittcd 
in  all  the  Southern  Stales  during  this 
generation.  As  a  matter  of  liict.  23.1  per- 
cent of  the  780  murders  committed  in 
New  York  in  196G  have  lu'  cr  been  srlved. 

I  mieht  add.  incidentally,  that  the 
rtct-'  oi  MirFissipp'.  where  an  atrocious 
iiuirder  was  committed — involving  a 
y'Tio  who  resided  in  M  ss:ss:ppi  and  two 
bcvo  who  had  come  down  from  Now 
\ oik— according  to  the  FBI  figures,  is 
the  most  law-abiding  State  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  North 
Dtkoia. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  State  of  -Massachusetts,  whose  Sen- 
ators will  undoubtedly  be  strong  advo- 
cates of  the  Hart  bill.  2\  of  the  103 
miu-ders  committed  in  1966  remain  un- 
solved. Tliat  :s  -'0.4  pcrc.-'nt  of  all  the 
murders  comnjitted  in  Massachusetts 
durii'f:  tiiat  year. 

Now.  I  do  not  favor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  the  task  of  detect- 
ing, prosecuting,  and  pimishing  the  un- 
.'•olved  murders  committed  in  New  York 
and  .Vlassachiisetts  and  other  Stutcs.  But. 
t.  r  ine  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand 
wily  Senators  are  concerned  with 
murd:rs  committed  in  Missi.ssippi  and 
Georgia,  and  in  limited  numbers  in 
States  below  the  Mason-Dixon  hne.  and 
have  no  concern  whatever  for  the  fact 
th?.t  the  next  most  -lopulous  State  in  the 
Union.  New  York,  had  180  unsolved 
murders  in  1966. 

I  might  .'^^tate  that  the  most  populous 
State,  California,  had  92  unsolved 
murders  in  1966.  which  is  15.2  percent  of 
all  the  murders  committed  in  that  State 
during  that  year. 

I  mention  that  the  Constitution  leaves 
to  the  States,  under  the  rr.served  powers 
of  the  States,  the  power  to  define,  to 
prosecute,  and  to  punisii  crimes  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  one  individual 
against  another.  Not  a  single  syllable  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  on  the  Federal  Government  a 
^'eneral  power  to  define,  prosecute,  and 
punish  crimes  oi  \.olcnce  committi.-d  by 
one  individual  against  anoiluT. 

The  absolute  ncce.ssity  of  abiding  by 
the  Constitution  and  leaving  to  the  State 
tlie  powers  whicii  tlie  Constitution  re- 
serves to  the  States  was  well  expressed  by 
a  Democratic  president  who  was  the  most 
knowledgeable  concerniiis'  government 
of  liny  occupajit  of  tlie  '.Vhite  House.  I  re- 
fer to  vVoodrow  Wilson.  He  said  tins; 


Uberty  has  never  come  fmin  the  gov- 
ernment laberty  has  always  come  from  the 
subjects  of  It.  The  history  of  liberty  is  the 
history  of  the  limitation  of  governmenta! 
power,  not  the  Increase  of  It  Wl.on  we  resist, 
therefore,  the  concentration  uf  power,  we 
»:re  resisting  the  prcresses  of  tlenth.  bec:iiise 
concentration  cf  pov,-er  is  wliat  nlw.iys  pre- 
cedes the  destruction  of  human  liberties. 

During  recent  years  we  have  he.ird 
li.ucii  of  the  bills  which  are  given  the  be- 
guilr.iG:  name  of  "civil  rights  bills."  All 
these  bills  have  been  passed  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  S'^curing  .so-call.-d 
rights  to  a  minority  of  our  population. 

Back  in  1883,  Justice  Bradley,  one  of 
tiic  wisest  men  v.ho  ever  served  on  the 
S.ipreme  Court  of  th,'  United  States,  had 
som'-thing  W'se  to  say  ;'b.?i;t  tlii.s  segment 
of  our  population. 

It  is  something  which  the  Scrato 
should  consider  at  this  t-'me.  Ju.-^ticj 
Bradley  said: 

W!i?n  ri  man  has  emerged  fn^m  :  luserv.  pn  | 
liy  the  aid  of  beneiicent  legislation  ha.-, 
sh.iken  oiT  the  Inseparable  ccnccnltants  o: 
that  state,  there  mu.st  be  some  t;tage  lu  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  wl^en  he  takes  the 
.i'.nk  of  a  mere  citizen.  n:;d  ceases  to  be  a 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
right.s  as  a  citizen,  or  a  man.  are  t3  be 
protected  In  the  ordinary  modes  by  which 
ither  !  len  s  rights  are  protected, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  ro^i'Ugnant  to 
tlie  concept  of  Justice  Bradley  that  a!' 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  national 
origin,  or  religion,  should  have  th'h- 
rights  as  citizens  or  as  men  rrotcct':d 
by  the  ordinarj'  modes  by  v.-hich  othci 
men's  ricrhts  are  protected. 

Justice  Bradley's  observr.tion  is  sound, 
because  it  is  in  complete  harmony  vith 
the  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
.stitution  that  all  laws  should  apply  in 
iii-"e  manner  to  all  men  in  hkc  circuri- 
stances. 

If  the  national  .sanity  of  the  Untcd 
States  were  not  impaired,  as  it  :s.  by  the 
unceasing  agitation  about  racial  matters, 
the  bill  would  be  clearly  seen  for  what 
it  is— an  absurd  bill,  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law.  and  inconsistent  v,-:th  the  in-in- 
ciple  that  all  just  laws  apply  in  Tke 
manner  to  all  men  in  like  circv:'->-'..'^tancc5. 

If  a  riiristian.  iissumini  a  Cliristian 
could  do  such  a  lh;n?.  .«;hould  ir.urdcr 
a  Mohammedan  because  tlic  Moham- 
medan is  attemtpmg  to  exercise  a  con- 
.stitutional  right  and  because  of  the 
Mohammedan's  cligion.  the  Chr..stian 
vo-j'd  l3  co\e!cd  l}y  this  oill  I  u.sc  ihe 
word  "Christian"  to  signify  a  m,an  who 
professes  to  be  a  Christian  rather  th?n 
one  wiio  practices  Christianity. 

TIo-.v,:  ,ei-.  if  a  Cini.stian  kills  I,Gl.3 
Mohammedans  because  they  are  at- 
tempting to  exercise  their  constitutional 
ntiits.  and  is  not  actuated  by  tiicir  reli- 
gion in  .so  doing,  this  bill  would  not  cover 
him  at  all  That  shows  the  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  the  bill. 

L.iv,yo:-s  are  familiar  with  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  that  Federal  courts  are 
given  by  tlie  Constitution  .lunsdiction  of 
civil  cases  t)etween  citizens  of  different 
States,  We  call  that  .uirisdictio::  bp.'-,ed  on 
diversity  of  ciiizensiiip. 

This  bill  would  "i\e  to  the  Federal 
courts  criminal  jurisdiction  based  upon 
diversity  of  color,  diversity  of  race,  diver- 
sity   of    rehyion,    or    diversity    of    na- 
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tional  origin.  Surely  these  factors  are  ab- 
.surd  bases  upon  which  to  create  a  law. 

I  think  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  each  man.  regardless  of  his  race,  re- 
gardless of  his  color,  regardless  of  his 
religion,  and  regardless  of  his  national 
o;i;iin.  are  just  as  precious  as  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  other  men. 

Wliy  should  the  Senate  be  considering 
;i  bill  which  shows  it  is  concerned  abo-it 
the  constitutional  rights  of  .some  people 
and  lias  no  concern  about  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  of  the  other  American 
people? 

The  Founding  Fathers  drew  the  Con- 
.stitution,  a,s  I  have  said,  with  the  pur- 
po.se.  amonu  other  thinus.  of  defining  the 
powers  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
to  take  and  exercise.  It  intended  that  all 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  and  the  President, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  should  abide  by 
that  Constitution  I  say  this  because  it 
requires  each  of  them  to  take  an  oath  or 
to  make  an  affirmation  that  lie  will  sup- 
[Kirt  the  Constitution. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  writ- 
ten document  cannot  enforce  itself.  It 
must  be  enforced  by  human  beings,  and 
those  who  wrote  our  Constitution  and 
those  who  wrote  amendments  to  our 
Constitution  contemplated  that  the  men 
taking  oaths  or  making  affirmation  to 
support  that  Constitution  would  abide  by 
that  oath  or  affirmation  and  obey  the 
words  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  great  laity  that  the  Constitution 
cannot  enforce  it.self.  and  that  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  its  enforcement 
must  be  left  to  men.  men  who  sometimes 
.^ell  con.stitutional  truth  to  .serve  the 
Ijohtical  hour,  and  men  who  are  some- 
times so  enamored  of  their  own  personal 
notions  of  what  the  Con.stitution  .should 
say  that  they  refu.se  to  go  by  what  the 
Constitution  does  say. 

One  of  .America's  wisest  sons  of  all 
time.  Judae  Learned  Hand,  said  some- 
thing on  this  .subject.  He  said; 

I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  uur 
hopes  too  much  upon  couEtuutions.  upon 
law  and  upon  court-S.  These  are  t.ilse  hopes; 
believe  me,  these  are  lalse  liopes.  Liberty 
lies  m  the  hearts  of  men  and  women:  when 
11  dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
court  can  tave  it;  no  constitution,  no  law.  no 
court  can  even  do  niucii  to  help  it,  Wliilc 
it  lies  there,  it  needs  no  constituiion.  no  law. 
no  court  to  save  it. 

I  say  with  in-ofound  lecret  that  legis- 
lation and  judicial  opinion  of  the  past 
.several  years  make  it  manifest  that  de- 
votion to  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
has  died  in  the  hearts  of  some  men  in 
liiuh  official  positions. 

Some  provisions  in  the  Hart  bill  are 
based  upon  powers  of  Stales  rather  than 
on  liowers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  makes  the  Hart  bill  a  danger- 
ous bill.  It  may  be  a  little  difficult  for 
men  to  do  evil  the  first  time;  but  when 
iron  do  evil  the  first  time  it  is  easier  for 
thtm  to  do  evil  the  .second  time,  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  accuse  anybody  of  intend- 
ing to  do  evil.  Those  who  succumb  to  the 
t:mptr,tion  to  do  constitutional  evil  be- 
lieve that  ^ood  will  result  from  it. 

Mr.  President.  Eve  did  not  intend  to 
no  evil  when  she  ate  the  forbidden  fruit. 
She  looked  at  the  forbidden  fruit  and 
saw  it  was  jilesant  to  the  eye  and  be- 
lieved it  to  be  gcwd  for  food.  Moreover, 
she  had  been  told  by  the  serpent  that 


eating  the  forbidden  fruit  would  make 
one  wise.  Eve  wanted  wisdom  so  she 
disobeyed  the  Almighty.  She  had  a  good 
motive.  She  wanted  enlightenment  of 
mind.  She  wanted  to  extend  iier  intel- 
lectual horizons.  She  intended  to  do  Lood 
by  doing  evil. 

That  is  what  men  do  when  they  advo- 
cate bills  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  constitutional  principles.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Hart  bill  which  are  con- 
cerned v.ith  enrollment  in  schools  and 
colleges,  the  use  of  State  facilities,  and 
service  upon  State  juries  are  concerned 
with  matters  which  are  within  the  do- 
main of  the  State.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  concern  whatever 
with  them  except  to  iJievent  the  .^^tate 
from  doing  certain  things  in  respect  to 
them  in  violation  of  the  14th  nmend- 
mont.  Despite  this,  the  Hart  bill  under- 
takes to  regulate  these  tiling's  and  to 
make  Federal  crimes  of  wrongful  acts 
of  individuals  relating  to  persons  m  at- 
tendance at  schools,  persons  usmu  .StPte 
facilities,  and  persons  summoned  to 
soive  on  State  juries.  But  the  FYderal 
G.tvernment  has  no  ijower  in  resix'Ct  of 
tho.^e  matters  other  than  its  power  to 
enforce  certain  specified  Slate  I'^tion 
under  the  restricted  power  i^iven  it  by 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  relevant 
part  of  the  lith  amendment?  It  is  tlic 
first  .section: 

No  Stale — 

It  does  not  say  "no  individual." 

The  first  section  slates; 

No  .State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  jinvileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  Cnned  states; 
nor  shall  any  State — 

It  docs  not  say  "any  individual" — 
nor   shall   any   State   deprive   any   person   of 
life,  liberty,  or  proiierty  without  due  process 
of   law:    nor   deny   to  any   i)ei-son   within   it.s 
jurisdiction  tlie  equal  protection  oi  x\\e  l.iws 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  absolute  imiws- 
sibility  for  any  individual  to  violate  the 
in-ovisions  of  the  14th  amendment.  An 
individual  cannot  abridge  anyone's  iniv- 
ileges  or  immunities  as  citizens  ot  tiie 
United  States. 

An  individual  cannot  deprive  any  iDcr- 
son  of  life,  liberty,  or  iiroprrty.  without 
due  process  of  law. 

The  only  persons  wlio  can  do  those 
things  are  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial  public  officials  who  arc  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  State. 

No  person  can  deny  to  another  person 
within  his  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  No  one  can  do  that,  ex- 
cept legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  of- 
ficers acting  on  behalf  of  a  Slate. 

There  is  not  a  .syllable  in  the  14th 
amendment  that  gives  Congress  power  to 
make  wrongful  acts  of  individuals  Fed- 
eral crinies. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  14lh  amend- 
ment does  not  do  that.  The  filth  section 
merely  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  t-nforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  i)rovi.sions  of 
this  Article. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment which  forbids  a  State  to  abridge  the 
privileges  and  immimities  of  Federal 
citizenship,  or  to  deprive  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  of  due  process  of 


law,  or  to  deny  to  any  ijer.son  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 

laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  th-^  Senate,  by  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  lawyers  m  the  Uei;artment  of  Justice 
who  are  lobbyini!  for  the  peiidirm  bill,  or 
by  any  other  human  being;  Every  deci- 
sion ever  lianded  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declares  tliat 
first  section  of  the  14th  amendment, 
v.hich  I  have  read,  applies  only  to  Slate 
action  and  that  i)rovision.  and  tiie 
fiftii  .section  relating'  to  the  power  uf 
Congress  to  enforce  ihut  ijrovision  by 
api;iopriate  legislation,  have  no  possible 
application  to  any  wrongful  acts  of  any 
individuals. 

Yet,  the  Hi.rt  bill  undertakes,  for  the 
fiivt  time  in  the  history  uf  this  Nation, 
10  iiavp  Itie  Federal  Government  enter 
into  a  field  which  tlie  Constitution  oi  llie 
United  Stales  reserves  to  Ihe  Stales.  If 
the  Congress  can  do  this,  it  can  assume 
\irtualiy  every  .uovernmental  jxiwer  re- 
s  rved  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States, 
.md  thus  destroy  the  federal  system 
which  the  Con.stitution  was  ordained  to 
establish, 

;Tr.  President  ilierc  are  .^corcs  f.nd 
scores  and  scores  of  decisions  sustaining 
what  I  say:  namely,  tiiat  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  clau.se.  the  due  proc- 
e  ;.s  of  law  clause,  and  the  lirivileues  and 
immunities  clause  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment refer  to  State  action  and  to  Si.ue 
nct'on   alone. 

As  I  .-ituled  a  moment  a;^o  durum  ilie 
colloquy  with  the  di.-,tinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong  I  reeardiiv  the 
Guest  ca.se.  the  majority  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  affirms  what 
scores  and  .scores  and  .scores  of  other 
deci.sion.-  Iicld. 

1  lead  i-'jain  from,  vhal  Jusl:ce  Potter 
Stewart  had  to  .say; 

It,  is  commonplace  ihat  rights  under  ilie 
equal  protection  clause  itself  arise  only 
where  there  has  been  an  involvement  of  the 
State  or  of  one  acting  under  color  of  its 
authority.  The  equal  protection  clause  does 
not  .idd  anything  to  the  rights  which  one 
citizen  lias  under  the  Constitvition  atain:  t 
all  other. 

A.s  Mr.  Ju.-ticc  Douala.;  more  leccntiy 
l)ut  it; 

The  Fourtceni);  Anuiidmenl  protects  the 
individual  against  State  action  and  not 
against  wrongs  done  by  individuals. 

This  has  been  the  view  of  the  Court  from 
lhe  beginning.  It  lemains  the  Court's  view 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
ihnv:  could  be  suid  more  clearly  on  that 
subject. 

There  V  ere  two  c:ncurring  opinions  in 
which  certain  of  tiie  justices,  as  one  of 
their  associates  i.istice  Harlan  inti- 
mated, talked  too  lauch — talked  about 
matters  not  mvolvt^d  m  the  ^-asc.  But 
those  judues  ha\e  written  opinions, 
which  I  can  cite,  and  will  cite  if  this 
debate  continues,  in  viiich  they.  loo.  say 
that  the  14th  amendment  is  applicable 
exclusively  to  State  .oction  and  has  tio 
jiossible  application  to  wroniis  done  by 
one  individual  i^cainsi  another. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  several 
sections  in  the  Hart  bill,  relating  to  State 
activities,  would  attempt  to  do. 
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Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  a  ill 
the  Senate.-  yield'' 

Mr  ERV^NL  Yes:  I  am  dellKhted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
tlie  majority  decision  In  the  Guest  ceise. 
'Aiuch  proponents  are  citlnt;  as  authority, 
held  that  very  thinu'' 

Mr    ERVIN    Yes    Exactly   that. 

Mr  ELLENDER  What  they  cited  v.as 
dictum  in  concurring  opinions  by  some 
other  judges'' 

Mr  ERV7N  Yes  The  concurrinB:  opin- 
ions were  written  by  Justice  Clark  and 
Ju.stice  Brennan.  both  of  whom  had 
written  several  decisions  in  which  they 
said  that  ttie  14th  Amendment  applies 
un.ly  to  State  action 

Mr  ELLENDER  Is  the  Senator  famil- 
iar with  any  majority  decl.^ion  wherein 
the  contrary  has  been  found' 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  have  read  all  of  these 
cases.  I  ttitnk,  and  on  the  basis  of  hav- 
ing; read  them.  I  make  the  assertion  that 
no   .'^uch   majority   decision   exists. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  a^ree  with  the  Sen- 
ator thoroughly 

It  .seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the 
sole  riurpose  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitutii>n  as  well  as  the  13th  and 
1 5th  was  to  change  the  le^al  system 
(governing  persons  which  prevailed  prior 
to  their  adoption.  The  purco.se  was  to 
restrict  the  actions  of  the  State  iiovern- 
ment  and  by  so  doing  abolish  the  State 
laws  which  treated  persons  differently 
based  on  race  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude  The  State  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  prohibited  from 
enacting  legislation  which  treated  r'er- 
sons  differently  based  on  race. 

No  attempt  was  mad?  by  those  amend- 
ments to  regulate  relations  between  men, 
but  o!ily  rc'.ations  between  the  c:overn- 
ments,  both  Federal  and  State,  and  man 
It  is  clearly  written  that  "No  State 
shall"  do  .such  and  such.  There  is  a 
whole  body  of  common  law  which  pro- 
tects a  person  in  his  relations  with  an- 
other and  it  is  .sufEcient.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from   North   Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
review  many  of  these  cases.  I  iiave  got- 
ten near  the  end  of  the  preamble  to  this 
speech  I  want  to  continue  it  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion.  I  want  to  convince  my 
brethren  who  differ  with  me  that  the 
14th  amendment  applies  only  to  State 
action  and  persu.^.de  them,  if  I  can.  to 
vote  for  my  amendment,  which  is  per- 
fectly constitutional,  and  whicli  would  be 
a  !Ubt  bill  if  Congress  is  ^joing  to  enter 
this  field  This  is  true  because  it  protects 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  people, 
and  does  not  make  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  their  constitu- 
tional rights  depend  on  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  It  treats  all 
men  alike  tuider  like  circumstances. 

.Manifestly.  I  cannot  do  tiiat  at  this 
hour,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  continue  ir.y  re- 
marks on  a  subsequent  occasion  without 
having  tlie  remaiks  I  iiave  made  today 
and  the  remarks  I  may  make  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  in  elaboration  of  these 
remarks  count  as  anything  save  one 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


.Mr  ERVIN  Under  authority  of  the 
unanimous  consent  so  granted.  I  yield 
the  floor  for  the  time  belnp. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-  BYRDof  West  Virk!ima  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding rule  VIII,  I  may  proceed 
briefly  on  another  subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  llicre 
object. on?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


fifih    .■^nnivers.^ry    of    w     a. 
boylV  as  prf»sident  of  united 

MINE  workers  of  AMERICA 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  an  oditonal  m 
the  February  1  i.ssue  of  the  United  Mine 
Worker.^  Journ.il  This  editorial  calls  at- 
tentum  to  the  f.act  that  Mr  W.  A  "Tony" 
Boyle  celebrated  his  t^fth  anniversary  on 
January  19  as  F*resident  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  .'inicrica. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Boyle  is  the  11th  American  coal  miner 
to  hold  the  chief  cx'^cutivc  s  office  of  this 
ereat  labor  union  It  is  a  union  which 
speaks  for  coal  miners  in  more  than  25 
States  of  the  United  States  and  several 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr  Bo.vle  has  had  a  very  interestinR 
career  His  Irish  father  becan  work  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Scotland  at  the  ape 
of  9:  and  his  '-r.mdfather  and  great- 
grandfather worked  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  Kmcidom. 

Mr  Boyle  has  [x-rformcd  a  great  .serv- 
ice during  these  .5  years  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  an  organl- 
:^.ation,  and  also  for  the  miners  who  make 
up  the  union.  For  example,  he  has  been 
very  active  in  the  promotion  of  coal  mine 
^fety.  This  is  a  subject  of  Intense  per- 
sonal interest  to  him. 

One  of  the  i.reat  legislative  victories 
of  h:s  career  was  the  enactment  by  the 
last  Congress  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  which 
brought  mines  employing  14  or  fewer 
men  underground  under  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Safety  Act 

During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Boyle 
there  have  been  many  notable  improve- 
ments in  coal  mine  safety  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  year,  when  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  States  were  producmg  549 
million  tons  of  soft  coal.  217  miners  were 
killed.  This  was  the  lowest  death  toll  m 
the  statistical  liistory  of  mine  fatalities. 
The  death  rate  per  million  man  hours 
of  exposure,  to  wit.  0.91.  was  the  lowest 
since  1953.  at  which  tune  the  previous 
low  was  set, 

Mr.  Boyle  should  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  the  field  of  coal  mine 
safety,  and  he  also  should  be  commended 
for  the  many  other  accomplishments 
wliich  have  bten  brought  about  through 
his  leadership,  such  as  improvement.?  in 
wage  contracts  with  the  .•\meric.'.n  coal 
industry. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  the  many  im- 
provements 'A inch  lia\e  resuUod  frum 
the  leadership  and  dedicated  work  of  this 
.,'reat  Umted  Mine  Workers  chieftain,  but 
I  simii  merely  ask,  m  a  moment,  that 
those  be  enumerated  in  the  Rec«jrd.  I 
only  wish  at  tliis  point  to  add  my  con- 


gratulations to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers president  and  to  say  that  American 
coal  miners  can  be  proud  of  a  pre.sidfut 
who  works  night  and  day  for  the  miners, 
who  elected  him  t  )  this  Important  jx)st. 
and  for  their  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  -January  19  Was  Pre;;i- 
dent  Boyle's  Fifth  Anniver.sary  as  Head 
of  UMWA"  be  in.sertcd  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  l;elng  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    United    Mine    Workers    J.^urnal. 
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J.*NrAiY    ]')    Was    Prkstdfnt    Bovi.f  .s    Fim: 

.^NSIVEKSARV    f.S   HCAO   OF   UMWA 

This  I-.  by  way  of  congr.;tulations  !) 
UMWA  Intirnattonal  President  W.  A.  Eo-ile 
un  his  fifth  ■  blrt.^day  "  us  President  of  our 
Union. 

It  was  five  years  a  ;o  on  Janu.iry  19,  19C3. 
that  the  s.id  news  was  announced  that  the 
UMW.A's  beloved  Thornas  Kenmdy.  who  had 
sened  .  s  International  President  Irom  J.n- 
uary  14,  I960 — bucrecding  John  L  Leuis, 
who  had  retired — had  died  at  his  home  in 
Hazlclon.  Pa  ,  following  a  lengthy  illness 

In  acnrdance  with  provisions  C'f  the  Inti  r- 
tialior,Ml  Constitution.  Boyle,  who  had  been 
Acting  Pn^sident  from  December  1,  1962,  suc- 
ceeded to  tne  Prerldeacy  f  f  the  lulcrnatlonal 
Union.  He  wxs  e ubseciucntly  elected  to  a  f-all 
term  by  tlis  niembcrshlp 

President  Boyle,  a  former  Mont.-.na  rral 
miner,  thus  became  the  llth  .American  coal 
miner  to  hold  the  chief  executive  office  of  the 
International  Organization  wlilch  speaks  for 
C3al  miners  in  more  than  25  .stat^is  in  the 
United  States  and  several  provinces  of  tlie 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Beyle  1=  the  first  of  the  11  leaders  of  tlie 
UMWA  to  ome  from  a  Western  coal  mining 
.'.-.ate 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  our  readers  It 
Is  worth  v.-hlle  to  recall  some  of  President 
Boyle's  e.ireer.  He  comes  from  a  f.imily  ■  f 
many  generations  of  coal  miners  His  Irish 
father  began  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  Scot- 
land at  the  a«;e  cf  nine  and  before  him  his 
grindfathers  and  great-grandfathers  worked 
in  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  Klntjdom 

Boy',e,  wlule  working  in  the  mines  m  ;he 
western  states,  served  In  various  Local  L'r.ion 
offices  of  tlie  UiMW.\  and  in  1940  was  elected 
Preyidcnt  cf  UMWA  Distr:ct  27  [Montana. 
\ortn  Dakota  and,  more  recently,  Aia.-kai 
Durlag  the  industrial  union  organizing  days, 
Boyle  served  as  regional  director  for  the 
Commuiee  for  Industrial  Organization  (CIO) 
in  four  v.estern  st^ites  nnd  l:iter  as  regional 
director  of  UMWA  District  50  m  the  sima 
•rea. 

Dur.ng  World  War  II,  Boy'.e  represented 
the  UMWA  on  various  government  commis- 
sions. He  also  served  in  vaxious  capaciUcs  on 
stale  conunlE&ions  in  Monuuia. 

Boyle's  schooling-'  in  llie  top  leadership  of 
the  UMWA  started  in  194a  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  International  headquarters  as 
an  A-ssUaant  to  President  Le-*-ls  During  the 
period  from  1948  until  1960,  when  he  beciime 
Inter'iationul  Vice  President.  Boyle  repre- 
sented the  UMWA  on  numerous  kiovernmc.it 
,ind  labor-management  boards  and  commit- 
tees including  the  Joint  tiocrd  of  Review  and 
the  Joint  Industry  Safc'y  Committee. 

CovJL  mine  sjifety  lias  been  with  President 
Boyle,  as  with  all  coiU  miners,  a  subject  of 
Intense  personal  lnt,erest  and  the  greatest 
!egl.siat;ve  victory  In  his  career  was  the  en- 
ajtinent  by  the  ejth  Congress  of  an  amend- 
ment uo  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Li-a 
that  brought  so-calicd  lltle  I  coal  mines 
(thofe  employing  14  or  less  men  under- 
ground! under  the  enlorcement  provisions 
c>f  the  Safety  Act. 

While  on  the  subject  of  coal  mine  safety 
It  is   v.orihy  oi   note  that   during  President 
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Boyle's  first  five  years  as  UMWA  President 
there  liave  be«n  notable  improvements  In 
coal  mine  safety  throughout  the  United 
States.  President  Boyle  has  always  worked 
Intensely  for  constructive  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  improved  mine  safety  and  the  record 
In  recent  years  speaks  for  Itself. 

President  Boyle  has  served  lor  a  year  now 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  the  coal  indus- 
try's "one  voice"  that  spealca  with  authority 
on  the  legislative  and  public  relations  prob- 
lems of  the  bituminous  coal  Industry.  During 
his  term  in  office  there  has  been  Increasing 
.vction  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
industry  and  its  workers. 

President  Boyle  serves  also  as  Chairman  of 
-.he  UMWA's  leuislatlvo  agency.  Labor's  Non- 
Pa'  ti.Non  League,  tlie  U.bor  movement's  oldest 
legislative  and  ixjlillcal  action  organization. 
As  LNPL  Chairman  Boyle  h;ts  steered  a  n^id- 
die-of-the-road  course  politlc^Uly  In  the  leg- 
islative and  [X)lltloal  field  worlcing  to  help 
elect  labor's  friends  and  defeat  labor's 
enemies  in  national  politic?. 

It  hits  been  President  Boyle,  more  tlian  any 
other  maivUiua:.  who  has  managed  to  stir  up 
fo:ae  c:>nBlruct'.ve  .icilon — tinally — to  go 
i.ftfr  the  atomic  energy  '-establishment"  that 
is  hell  !>ent  on  building  diiiigerous  atomic 
energy  power  plants  with  taxpayers'  funds. 
Boyle  launched  his  campaign  against  these 
p;a.nts  publicly  in  his  1967  Labor  Day  speech 
in  WiieelmiT,  W,  Va  Basically  Boyle's  posi- 
tion is  simply  that  the  growth  of  the  govern- 
me.".t-6uboidlzed  nuclear  power  industry  is 
a  thre-vt  to  the  health  and  safety  of  all  Amer- 
icans. Secondly,  It  is  a  direct  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  tlie  coal  Industry  and  its  workers. 
The  r.ntl-ntorr.ic  pnerpy  camp.ilgn  Is  con- 
tinuing and  It  wo-ald  appear  that  the  second 
session  t<I  the  90tli  Cji;cress,  now  meeting, 
is  just  beginning  tii  stir  on  the  subject. 
Boyle's  campaign  to  alert  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  ha.-ardi  of  nuclear  power  Is  con- 
tinuing. 

But  for  coal  miners,  obviously  the  most 
Important  accomplishments  of  President 
Bovie  have  been  the  Improvements  In  the 
wage  contracts  with  the  .^.Ticrlcan  coal  in- 
dustry. 

To  refresh  ihe  meinones  of  nur  readers 
let  us  recite  Just  a  few  o:  the  major  im- 
provements '. liat  h.ive  C'jme  to  members  of 
the  UMWA  under  Pres.dent  Boyie's  leader- 
ship 

He  .--igned  h.ls  first  Kritional  Bituminous 
Coal  Wage  Agreement  un  March  23,  1964. 
The  Journal  reported  on  April  1,  1964,  tliat 
the  bltummcus  oal  miners  had  won: 
A  i2-u-d?.y  wa're  Increase; 
Mine-wide  ."^onlorlty  i  to  replace  classifica- 
t.un  .'t-nlority  i : 

.Assignment  of  a   helper   to  work  with  all 

operators   of   continuous    mining   machines; 

.^   $25    lncrea?e   In   v.\cation   pay   bringing 

t!ie   total   for   fie   two-week   vacation  period 

to    $225; 

The  recognition,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
soft-coal  contract,  of  seven  holidays  with 
double-time  pay  for  work  done  on  those 
days; 

T.me  and  one  half  pay  for  Saturday  work 
as  such; 

Double  time  pay  for  Sunday  work  as  such; 
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The  elimination  of  charges  against  coal 
miners  for  use  of  bath  houses  and  wash 
houses. 

President  Boyle's  second  contract  came  In 
1966.  It  was  a  much  more  involved  neeotla- 
tlon  but  as  always  the  operators  and  coal 
miners  eventually  settled  on  an  agreement 
that  was  mutually  .latisfacKjry. 

Tlie  1966  agreement  now  in  eiUct.  and 
reoponab^e  this  year,  provided: 
A  $l-a-day  wage  increase; 
Eg '.It  paid  holidays  (an  improvement  of 
major  propoit.on  because  previovisly  coal 
inlnrio  had  not  received  any  pay  for  holi- 
dnyr  u'.ile.-s  they  were  worked); 

A  boost  in  vacation  pay  to  ten  times  the 
daily  rate  paid  the  coal  miner,  plus  the  addi- 
tion of  .-".ny  thlft  differentials  and  holiday  pay 
d'le  him; 

Boosts  In  second  and  tlilrd  shift  difTeren- 
tials  to  8  and  10  cents  an  hour  additional 
p.iy,  respectively  (from  pre-,  lous  dillerenti'ils 
of  4  and  6  cents  an  hour  i : 

Shift  preference  and  improved  .seniority; 
Ao  iinprovemenl  in  the  ■lielper"  clau.se. 
In  toe  1966  agreement  continuous  mining 
inac'iine  operators.  Inside  electricians  and 
inside  mechanics  got  a  $1.32  a  day  wage  boost 
( instead  of  $1  a  day)  to  bring  their  top  wages 
t  J  $30  a  day, 

B  isic  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  i;!d;i.s- 
try  went,  under  the  1966  agreeiiient,  Iioni 
S26.25  a  day  to  $27.25  a  day  and  :he  top- 
rated  men  mentioned  atxjve  got  their  wages 
boosted  from  $28.68  a  day  to  $30  a  day. 

The  1966  agreement  was  to  run  fur  30 
months,  from  April  1.  1956,  to  September  30, 
1960. 

(President  Boyie  already  lias  informally — 
but  pu'olicly — told  the  coal  operators  thut  lie 
intends  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  this 
year,  I 

Day-rate  men  were  puar.\mee:1,  in  the  1966 
agreement,  four  hours  of  pay  once  they  en- 
tered the  coal  mine.  In  the  1964  agreement 
they  had  been  guaranteed  only  two  hours  of 
pay. 

The  1966  agreement  provides  siiift  prefer- 
ence based  on  seniority  in  mines  where  fhift 
rotation  was  not  then  practiced. 

The  revised  seniority  clause  in  the  19G6 
agreement  retained  tne  1964  principle  of 
ml!'.e-wide  seniority  but  improved  tlie  cUtuse 
by  soerlfylng  t'.iat  when  a  mine  is  abandoned 
or  closed,  the  laid-ofT  employe  had  t!ie  rig'nt 
to  transfer  to  anoiner  mine  of  the  same  com- 
pany in  the  same  UMWA  District  before  the 
company  could  hire  any  new  men. 

The  boost  in  vacation  pay  has  meant  an 
average  increase  throughout  the  industry  of 
$55  on  top  of  the  $225  paid  in  the  1064  con- 
tract. 

The  1966  agreement  provided,  for  the  first 
time,  on  an  industry-wide  basis  liiat  UMWA 
Mine  Safety  Committeemen,  v.ould  be  com- 
pensated by  the  operator  when  they  investi- 
gate mine  explosions  or  disasters. 

The  1966  agreement  provided,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  ind'ostry,  that  coal 
operators  must  furnish  bathhouses  or  wash- 
up  facilities  without  charge  to  the  coal 
miners. 

Little  or  nothing  was  overlooked  in  this 
meticulously  worked  out  agreement.  For  ex- 
ample,   the    1966    agreement    provided    that 
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( ompanies  must  make  bulletin  boards  or 
bulletin  spaces  available  to  the  UMWA. 

Coal  miners,  under  the  existing  agree- 
ment, receive  compensation  from  the  opera- 
tor for  Jury  duty. 

Important  improvements  were  written  into 
the  "helper"  clause,  including  the  fact  that 
the  helper  must  r.ceivc  the  operator  r.ite  of 
pay  when  he  oiierates  the  niaeliine. 

•Two  v.uiation  schedules  were  set  up  In  tlie 
1906  iigrecmen.  to  ttart  in  19G7.  This  w.is 
written  in  to  siireid  cinpioyinent  and  to  aid 
the  coal  industry  keep  operating  so  llial  all 
contract  companies  would  not  have  to  shut 
down  their  mines  ri:mpletely  during  tlie 
UMWA  vacation  period. 

That's  Just  part  of  a  remarkable  record  f^r 
five  years. 

Is  it  enough? 

Well,  President  Boyie  is  on  record  a.s  say- 
ing that  It  Isn't  and  that  he  interids  to  Im- 
jjro.'e  the  itt;rc<in:?!:t  ir.  lliis  year's  negu- 
liatloiis. 

P'O  once  again,  congratulations! 

As  always  American  coal  miners  cun  Ij'' 
proud  of  their  President  who  has  made  it 
crystal  clear  during  his  first  five  years  in 
office  that  he  works  night  and  day  for  the 
men  who  elected  iiim  t'l  his  Important  post. 
— JcSTiN  McCarthy. 

Mr,  UYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suagesl  fne  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virsunia.  Mr.  Pie.'j- 
ident,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  pdjourn  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  m^otion  was  E',,Teed  to;  and  'at  3 
o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  February  5. 
1968,  at  V2  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  2.  1968: 

Dfpar.-m-. NT   OF   Statf. 

Edward  D.  Re.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 
US.   Advisory   Commission   on   I.nformatio.n 

The  following-named  perwiiis  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  terms  of  3  years  expiring  Janu- 
ary 27,  1971,  and  until  tlieir  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified: 

Palmer  Hoyt,  of  Colorado, 

Morris  S.  Novik,  of  New  "york. 


I 

George  Kennan 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CAI.IFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  2,  1968 

Mr,    COHELAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    In    a 
wistftil  moment  at  the  end  of  an  article 
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which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  Mr.  George  Ken- 
nan  observed: 

How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  and 
they — experience  on  the  one  hand,  strength 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  other — could  Join 
forces. 

Such  is  Mr.  Kennan's  lament  after, 
his  review  of  the  disaffection  of  today's 
younger  generation. 


Mr.  Kennan  r.-inges  v.idely  over  tl-ie 
college  scene,  isauiing  to  comment  on 
the  firmness  v.ith  v.hlch  con\ictlons  are 
held,  the  disaffection  with  the  "system," 
and  much  of  the  rest  -vvhlch  concerns 
collepiate  society, 

0:i  the  subject  of  young  conviction, 
Mi-,  Kennan  sagel:'  notes; 

It  lies  within  the  power  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  recognize  not  only  the  pos&i- 
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bUltv  that  we  might  ^  wrong  bvtt  the  '.  ir- 
tiial  certainty  that  on  some  Dccaslon  we  are 

tmiind  Ui  be 

I  believe  Mr  Kennan  has  contributed 
important  insights  and  has  articulated 
quite  well  ,=ome  old  thoughts  on  the 
nmblenis  of  our  youna;  citizens 

And  so.  I  commend  Mr  Kennan's  arti- 
c'c  to  my  colleat-'ues.  and  insert  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  iKiint: 

Rebils  Wrrnfji'T  ^  Program 
I  By  George  F    Kenn.vni 

-  Tliere  Is  an  ideal  that  has  long  been  basic 
to  the  learning  prix-css  us  we  liave  known  It. 
line  that  stands  at  the  mtv  center  nt  mir 
modern  institvitlCins  •)f  higher  ediieatlon  and 
that  liad  Its  origin  I  suppose,  m  the  clerical 
:ind  monastic  character  of  tlie  mediev.il  uni- 
versity It  Is  !he  Ideal  of  the  ;i*»ocirttion  of 
the  process  'f  learning  with  a  certain  re- 
moteness from  the  ciintemporary  scene — a 
certain  detachment  ind  seclusion,  a  certain 
voluntary  withdrawal  nnd  renunciation  of 
participation  in  contemp.'rary  life  in  the 
interests  o|  rt\e  .ichlevement  of  n  better  per- 
.-.pectlve  oB-ihat  lifv  when  the  period  ^^f 
withdrawal  is  over  It  ij  in  ide.il  that  dues 
not  predic.ite  .iny  u>tal  conflict  between 
thought  .ind  .ictlon.  but  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  time  for  each. 

No  more  strDclng.  or  moving,  description 
of  this  Ideal  hns  ever  come  to  iny  .ittentlon 
than  that  which  was  given  by  Wo<->drow  Wil- 
son in  1896  at  the  time  of  the  Princeton  Ses- 
qulcenteniilal 

I  have  had  Mght  '  Wilson  lald.  of  the 
perfect  place  of  learning  m  my  thought:  a 
free  place,  .ind  ;»  various,  wiiere  no  man 
could  be  .ind  not  Itnow  with  how  great  j 
destiny  knowledge  had  -ome  into  the  world  — 
Itself  a  little  world,  but  not  perplexed,  liv- 
ing with  a  singleness  of  aim  ;iot  known  wTth- 
out;  the  home  of  sagacious  men.  hardhe:ided 
and  with  a  will  to  know,  debaters  of  the 
world's  questions  every  day  .ind  used  to  the 
rough  ways  of  democracy;  i.nd  vet  a  place 
removed— calm  Science  seated  there,  recluse, 
ascetic,  like  a  nun;  not  knowing  that  the 
world  passes,  rot  caring,  if  the  truth  but 
ct>me   in  answet   to  her  prayer  A  place 

where  ideals  irc  kept  in  heart  in  .xt\  air  they 
can  breathe,  but  no  tool's  paradise.  A  place 
where  to  hear  the  truth  about  ihe  past  .md 
hold  debate  about  the  .itTalrs  of  the  present, 
with  knowledge  and  without  pii&slon;  like 
the  world  in  li.'mng  all  mens  life  .U  heart,  a 
pi.tce  ror  men  and  all  that  concerns  them: 
ijut  unlike  the  world  m  its  self-possession. 
Its  thorough  way  of  talk,  its  care  to  know 
more  tlian  the  moment  brings  to  light;  slow 
to  take  excitement,  its  air  pure  and  whole- 
some with  a  breath  of  faith:  every  eve  wlthm 
It  bright  in  the  clear  day  and  quick  to  look 
tow.ird  lieaven  for  the  cmflrm.ition  of  lbs 
hope.  Who  shall  show  us  the  w;iy  to  this 
place^" 

There  is  a  dreadful  Incongruity  between 
this  vision  and  the  state  ol  mltid— and  be- 
havior— of  the  radical  left  <m  the  .'American 
campus  today  In  place  of  a  calm  sciejice. 
'  recluse,  ascetic,  like  a  nun."  not  knowing  or 
caring  that  the  world  passes  if  the  truth  but 
Come  in  answer  to  her  prayer.  "  we  have  peo- 
ple utterly  .ibsorbed  In  the  alT.iirs  of  this 
p.isslng  world  .And  instead  ot  these 
aff.ilrs  being  discussed  with  knowledge  and 
without  passion,  we  find  them  treated  with 
transports  of  passion  and  with  a  minimum. 
I  fear,  of  knowledge  In  place  of  slowness  to 
take  excitement,  we  have  a  readiness  to  react 
emotionally  and  at  once,  to  a  great  variety 
of  issues.  In  place  of  self-possession,  we  have 
screaming  .tantrums  and  brawling  in  the 
streets.  In  place  of  the  '  thorough  way  of 
talk"  that  Wilson  envisaged,  we  have  ban- 
ners and  epithets  and  obscenities  and  vir- 
tually Iheaningless  slogans  .And  In  place  of 
bright  eyes  '  looking  to  heaven  for  the  con- 
flrmation  of  their  hope."  we  have  eyes  glazed 
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with  anger  and  passion,  too  often  dimmed 
.IS  well  by  artificial  abuse  of  the  psychic 
.itructure  that  lies  behind  them,  and  l.ioking 
almost  everywhere  el.<e  but  to  lieaven  for  the 
satisfaction  ot   their  .vsplrations. 

I  quite  understand  that  those  who  espouse 
this  flagrant  repudiation  of  the  Wlsconlan 
Ideal  constitute  only  a  minority  on  iUiy 
campus  But  tendencies  th.-vt  represent  the 
obsecslon  of  only  a  few  may  not  be  without 
partial  appeal,  at  certain  times,  and  within 
lertain  llmu«.  to  many  otliers  If  my  own 
analysis  w  correct  there  are  a  great  many 
students  who  may  resl.st  any  complrle  sur- 
render 'o  these  tendrnclert  but  who  never- 
thele(?s  'Ind  tliem  intensely  interesting,  are  to 
.sr.me  extent  .ittr«cted  or  morally  bewildered 
by  thi-m  find  themselves  driven.  In  confron- 
t.itlon  with  them,  cither  inui  various  forms 
of  plensing  lemplatlon.  on  the  one  hand,  or 
Into  crises  of  conscience  on  the  otiicr 

If  t  see  them  correctly  land  I  have  no 
preteii.^ionji  to  authority  on  this  subject), 
there  .ize  two  dominant  tendencies  among 
the  people  I  have  here  in  mind,  and  super- 
liclally  they  would  »eem  to  be  in  conflict  one 
with  the  other  On  the  one  side  there  is 
angry  militancy,  full  of  liaired  and  Intoler- 
ance and  often  quite  prepared  to  embrace 
violence  :t«  a  source  of  change  On  the  other 
-Id*"  there  is  >t*htlenes»  piLsslvUy,  r|iiietlsm — 
ontenslblv  »  yearning  for  detachment  from 
the  ;fTalr«  of  the  world,  not  the  detachment 
WoiMlrow  Wilson  had  in  mind,  for  Uiat  was 
■ne  intimately  and  sternly  related  to  the  real 
world,  the  ob|ectlve.  external  world,  whereas 
this  one  t»kei  the  form  of  an  attempt  to 
i-^ciipe  into  :i  world  which  is  altogether 
lUi    orv   and   stihjectlv^ 

What  strikes  ot'e  first  about  the  angry 
militancy  Ls  Ihe  extraordinary  degree  of  cer- 
t.ilnty  by  which  it  is  inspired:  certainty  of 
one's  own  rectitude,  certainty  of  the  correct- 
ives:, of  one's  I  wn  .\n.swcrs.  cert  Untv  of  the 
;iccuracy  and  proloundlty  of  one's  own  analy- 
sis ( f  the  proljlems  of  contemporary  society. 
■  I'rt flinty  :.»  to  iho  mequiiy  of  those  who  dis- 
agree Of  course,  vehemence  of  feeling  and 
a  conviction  that  right  is  on  one's  side  have 
seldom  been  absent  from  the  feelings  of  po- 
litically excited  youth.  But  somehow  or  other- 
they  feem  particularly  out  of  place  at  Just 
this  time.  Never  has  there  been  an  era  when 
the  problcnas  of  [lublic  policy  even  ap- 
proached in  tlicir  complexity  those  by  which 
our  society  Is  confronted  today,  in  thl.?  age  of 
technlc.ll  innovation  and  the  explosion  of 
knowledge.  The  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lon«  is  something  to  winch  one  could  well 
give  years  of  disciplined  and  restrained  study, 
years  of  the  scholar's  detactiment.  years  of 
rDadiiiess  to  reserve  judgment  while  evidence 
IS  being  accumtilated  .And  this  being  so.  one 
is  struck  to  «ee  sucii  massive  certainties  .il- 
ready  present  In  the  minds  of  people  who 
not  only  have  not  studied  very  much  but 
presumably  are  not  studying  a  great  deal, 
because  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  that  the  ac- 
tivities to  which  this  aroused  portion  of  our 
student  population  gives  itself  are  ones  read- 
ily compatible  with  quiet  and  successful 
study. 

The  world  seems  to  be  full,  today,  of  em- 
battled students  The  public  prinu  are  sel- 
dom devoid  of  the  record  of  their  activities. 
Photographs  of  them  may  be  seen  dally: 
screaming,  throwing  stones,  breaking  win- 
dows, overturning  cars  being  beaten  or  drag- 
ged about  by  police  and.  In  the  case  of  those 
on  other  continents,  burning  libraries  That 
tiiese  people  are  embattled  is  unquestionable. 
That  they  are  really  ^itudeiit^.  I  must  be 
j>erinltted  to  doubt  1  have  heard  it  freely 
confessed  by  members  of  the  revolutionary 
student  generation  of  Tsarist  Russia  that, 
proud  as  they  were  of  the  revolutionary  ex- 
ploits of  their  youth,  they  never  really 
learned  anything  in  their  university  years: 
they  were  too  busy  with  politics.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  state  of  being  en- 
rage Is  simply  incompatible  with  fruitful 
study    It  implies  a  degree  of  existing  emo- 
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iional  and  intellectual  coiniiiitniftit  which 
leaves  little  room  for  open-minded  curiosity. 

I  am  not  saying  that  students  .should  not 
be  concerned,  should  not  have  views,  .should 
not  question  what  goes  on  in  the  held  of 
national  policy  and  should  not  voice  their 
questions  about  it  Some  of  us.  who  are  older, 
share  many  of  their  misgivings,  many  of  their 
impulses  Some  of  us  have  no  less  lively  a 
s,en.se  of  the  dangers  of  the  time,  .md  are  no 
happier  than  they  are  about  a  great  manv 
things  that  ;ire  now  going  on.  But  it  lies 
within  the  power  as  well  as  the  duty  jf  all 
of  us  to  recognize  not  only  the  possibiliiy 
that  we  might  be  wrong  but  the  virtu. il  cer- 
tainty that  on  some  occasions  we  are  bound 
to  be  TJie  fact  that  this  is  so  does  not  ab- 
solve us  from  the  duty  of  having  views  .ind 
putting  them  forward  But  it  does  make  it 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  recognize  the  element 
of  doubt  that  still  surrounds  the  correctness 
of  these  views  And  if  we  do  that,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  lose  ourselves  In  transports  of 
moral  indignation  against  those  who  are  ol 
opposite  opinion  and  follow  a  tiurerciit  Hue: 
w-e  will  ptit  our  views  forward  only  with  a 
prayer  for  forgiveness  for  the  event  that  we 
prove  to  be  nustaken. 

I  am  aware  that  Inhibitions  and  restraints 
of  this  bort  on  the  part  cf  us  older  people 
would  be  attributed  by  many  members  cf 
the  student  left  to  a  sweeping  corruption  of 
our  moral  integrity.  Life,  they  would  hold, 
has  impelled  us  to  the  making  of  compro- 
mises: and  these  compromises  have  destrovcd 
the  usefulness  of  our  contribution.  Crlppl»d 
by  our  own  cowardice,  prisoners  of  the 
seamy  adjustments  we  have  made  in  order  to 
be  successfully  a  part  of  the  .American  es- 
tablishment, we  are  regarded  as  no  .onucr 
capable  of  looking  steadily  into  the  strong 
clear  light  of  truth. 

In  this.  .IS  m  most  of  the  reproaches  with 
which  uur  children  shower  us.  there  is  of 
course  an  element  of  justification  There  is 
a  point  somewhere  along  the  way  in  most 
of  our  ;,dult  lives,  admittedly,  when  en- 
thusiasms Hag.  when  idealism  becomes  tem- 
pered, when  responsibility  to  others,  and 
even  affection  for  others  compels  t;reater 
attention  to  the  mundane  demands  of  pri- 
vate life  There  is  a  point  when  we  are  even 
impelled  to  place  the  needs  ol  children 
ahe.id  of  the  dictates  of  a  defiant  Idealism. 
and  to  devote  ourselves,  puslllanimously,  if 
:'0U  will,  to  the  support  and  rearing  of  these 
same  children — precisely  m  order  that  at 
?ome  futdre  date  they  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  turning  upon  us  and  despising  us 
for  the  materi;ilistic  faint-heartedness  that 
m.ide  their  maturity  possible.  This,  no  doubt. 
.^  the  nature  of  the  compromise  that  mil- 
lions ol  us  make  with  the  imperlections  of 
government  :ind  society  in  our  time.  .Manv 
of  us  could  wish  that  it  might  have  been 
othe.'v.  ise— th:it  the  idealistic  pursuit  of  pub- 
Itc  c.TUses  mlt;iit  have  remiiined  our  cxclufi.e 
dedication  down  into  later  life. 

But  for  the  fact  that  this  is  not  so  I  can- 
not shower  myself  or  others  with  reproaches. 
I  have  seen  more  harm  done  in  this  world 
by  those  who  tried  to  storm  the  bastions  of 
society  m  the  name  of  Utopian  beliefs,  who 
were  determined  to  achieve  the  elimination 
of  all  evil  and  the  realization  of  the  mil- 
lennium within  their  own  time,  than  by  .'11 
the  humt^le  efforts  of  those  who  liave  tried 
to  create  i  little  order  .  nd  civility  and  ;if- 
fection  Within  tlielr  owii  intimate  entourage. 
even  at  the  cost  of  tolerating  a  great  deal 
of  evil  In  the  public  domain  Behind  this 
modesty,  alter  all.  there  has  i)een  the  rc- 
ogiiition  Lt  a  vitally  important  truth — a  trut.i 
tint  the  M.irxistj.  .imong  others,  have  never 
brought  themselves  to  recognize;  namely, 
that  the  decisive  seat  of  evil  in  this  world 
Is  not  in  social  and  political  institutions. 
and  not  even,  as  a  rule,  in  the  ill  will  or  in- 
iquities of  statesmen,  but  simply  in  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  human 
soul  itself,  and  by  that  I  mean  literally  every 
soul,    including   my    own   and    that   of    the 


student  mlllUmt  at  the  gau-s.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  Tocquevllle  so  cle.arly  perceived  when 
he  vl.sited  this  country  130  years  ago,  the 
success  of  a  society  may  be  .=aid,  like  charity, 
to  begin  at  hoine. 

So  much.  then,  f  >r  the  ungry  ones.  Now,  a 
word  about  the  others:  the  tiulesccnt  ones, 
the  l.ipples  .md  tl.c  ti'.wer  j.coplc. 

In  one  sense,  my  fcellnt:  for  these  people 
Is  one  of  pity,  i.ot  unmixed,  in  some  In- 
stances, with  horror.  I  am  -sure  that  they 
want  none  of  tills  pity.  1  hey  would  feel  that 
it  comes  to  them  l^-r  tlie  wrong  ro.isons.  If 
they  feel  sorry  for  thcmrelve:?.  it  is  because 
they  see  themselves  as  the  victims  of  a  harsh. 
hypocritical  and  unworthy  ;,au't  .society.  If 
I  feel  sorry  for  them,  it  is  because  I  see 
them  us  the  victims  of  certiun  C"e-it  and 
destructive  piillosophlc  errors. 

One  of  these  errors — and  it  is  one  that 
affects  particularly  t'lose  v. ho  t.Xe  drurs.  but 
not  those  alone— is  tiie  belief  th;it  t'le  human 
Vieing  has  marvelous  resources  within  him- 
self that  can  be  relt.iEed  ..ud  iii..de  .:  .'..il- 
able  to  him  merely  hy  Vr.c  y.ashivc-  sub'r.is- 
sion  to  ccrUiin  i.jrts  of  :timuli:  by  kiting 
esthetic  imprcs-slons  of  one  sort  cr  another 
roll  over  liim  or  by  leltuig  !.;s  psychic  equi- 
librium be  disoriented  by  chemical  agencies 
that  i:ive  lilm  lac  .sensation  of  experiencing 
tremendous  things.  Well,  it  is  true  that 
hunu-m  t, tines  somcllmc3  have  m:irvelous  re- 
sources within  themselves.  It  is  ;aso  true 
that  these  resources  are  c:ip.ible.  ideally,  of 
being  rele;'.scd  and  made  available  to  the 
man  that  liarbors  them  and  tlirough  liim  to 
(.tUers.  and  .sometimes  are  so  rcleasd.  But 
it  IS  not  true  that  they  cm  be  rele-ised  by 
l-.ippie  means. 

It  is  only  tliroush  effort,  through  doing, 
through  action — never  tlirough  p.assive  ex- 
perience— that  man  fjrows  creatively.  It  is 
only  by  volition  and  effort  that  he  becomes 
fully  aware  vi  what  he  has  in  him  of  crea- 
tivliv  and  becomes  c:ipatale  of  embodying  it, 
of  making  il  a  part  o!  himself,  of  communl- 
c.iting  It  to  others.  There  is  no  pose  more 
fraudulent — .md  .--ludcni.s  would  do  well  to 
rememlicr  tins  wiien  11. ey  look  at  each 
(Hiier — liian  that  of  the  iiidavidual  who  pre- 
tends lo  have  been  exalted  and  rendered 
more  Impres.sive  by  his  communion  with 
some  sort  of  i::ner  \'jice  whose  revelations  iie 
is  unable  to  describe  or  to  enact.  And  par- 
ticularly is  this  pose  fraudulent  when  the 
means  i'.e  has  chosen  lo  render  himself  sus- 
ceptible to  this  alleged  revelation  is  the  de- 
liberate disorientation  of  his  own  psychic 
system:  for  it  may  be  .said  with  surety  that 
any  arlilicial  intervention  of  this  sort — into 
the  intinitelv  delicate  balance  that  nature 
created  in  the  form  of  man's  psychic  make- 
upH-produces  its  own  revenge,  takes  its  own 
toll,  proceeds  at  the  cost  of  the  true 
creative  faculties  and  weakens  rather  than 
strengthens. 

The  second  error  I  .see  in  the  outlook  of 
these  pcple  '•'^  ^'^<^  belief  In  tlie  possibility 
and  validity  of  a  loml  personal  permissive- 
ness. They  'are  iiusjudgmp.  here,  the  Inner- 
most nature  of  man's  estate.  There  is  not. 
and  cannoi  be.  such  a  thing  as  total  free- 
dom. The  normal  needs  and  frailties  of  the 
body,  not  lo  mention  the  elementary  de- 
mands of  the  soul  Itself,  would  rule  that  out 
U  nothing  else  did.  But  beyond  that,  any 
freedom  from  Eomelhing  implies  a  freedom 
to  something.  And  because  our  reality  is  a 
complex  one.  in  which  conflicts  of  values 
are  never  absent,  there  can  be  no  advance 
toward  any  particular  objective,  not  even 
the  pursuit  of  pleasiwe.  that  does  not  imply 
the  sacrillce  of  other  possible  objectives. 
Freedom,  for  this  reason,  is  definable  only  in 
terms  of  the  obligations  and  restraints  and 
sacrifices  it  accepts.  It  exists,  as  a  concept, 
only  in  relationship  to  something  else  which 
is  by  definition  its  opposite:  and  that  means 
commitment,  duty,  self-restraint. 

Every  great  artist  lias  known  this.  Every 
great  philosopher  has  recognized  it.  It  has 


lain  at  the  basis  of  Judaic-Christian  teach- 
ing. Tell  me  what  framework  of  discipline 
you  are  prepared  to  accept,  and  I  will  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  what  freedom  might  mean 
for  you.  But  if  you  tell  me  that  you  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  no  framework  of  discipline 
at  all.  then  I  will  tell  you.  as  Dostoevski  told 
his  readers,  that  you  are  destined  to  become 
tlie  most  unfree  of  men;  for  freedom  beeuis 
only  with  the  humble  acceptance  if  lucm- 
bersliip  in.  and  subordination  to.  a  natural 
order  of  things,  and  it  grows  only  with 
blruggle.  and  t elf-di'cipline.  ;md  faith. 

To  shun  the  cruelty  and  corruption  of  this 
v  o-Ui  is  D'-ie  thi'ig.  It  is  not  always  nniustl- 
I  able.  Not  e-.'cryone  is  made  to  endure  t'ir:,e 
t'unes.  There  is  somet;iinEr  lo  be  :  :ud  for 
t'le  tullivation,  by  the  iir-i-.l  i  cojile.  and  in 
the  ri-^iit  wav,  of  the  vimios  t-f  deiachment, 
I  I  v.ithdrawal.  of  unworltilines.s.  t.f  innocence 
:.nd  purity,  if  you  v.ill.  That,  a.s  a  phase  of 
life,  is  lust  what  Wilson  was  talking  about. 
I:\  an  earlier  age.  lhG:;c  v.iio  are  iiov;  iV.e 
Kower  children  and  the  Mppies  would  p^'- 
;.:-P5  have  entered  monastic  life  (>t  rcholarly 
lilo  ir  both.  But  ih.cre.  be  it  noted,  they 
v.ou'.j  very  de'initcly  lia\o  accepted  a  Irame- 
v.-ork  of  discipline,  and  it  would  normally 
Ir.vc  been  a  very  tirict  one.  If  it  v.-as  a 
I'lona.'^tic  order,  tiicir  live.';  would  have  been 
devoted  to  the  rervicc  of  God  and  of  other 
men,  not  of  thcmsel\e.s  smd  ll;;:r  .senses.  If 
il  was  the  world  of  scliola-r-ship.  I'lcir  lives 
would  have  been  devoted  to  tlie  pursuit  ot 
trutli.  which  never  come:,  e.isily  (  r  wiiliout 
discipline  and  sacrifice.  They  would  l:ave  ;-.c- 
ccptec!  an  obligation  lo  cultivate  order,  not 
chaos;  cleanliness,  not  filth;  .self-abnegation. 
!iot  self-indulgence;  health,  not  demoraliza- 
lion. 

Now  I  have  indicated  that  I  pity  these 
people,  and  in  (.'cncral  I  do.  But  sometimes 
I  find  it  hard  lo  pity  lliem,  berause  they 
themselves  are  sometimes  so  pitiless.  There 
is.  in  this  cultivation  of  an  absolute  freedom, 
and  above  all  in  the  very  seir-destruciiveness 
Willi  which  it  often  expresses  iltelf.  a  self- 
i-"iiness.  a  hardheartedness.  a  c:i;iousness.  an 
irresponsibility,  an  indifference  to  ihe  feel- 
ings of  others,  that  is  Us  own  condemnation. 
No  one  e-»er  destroys  Just  himself  alone.  Eucli 
is  the  network  of  intimacy  in  v.i-.ich  every 
<me  of  us  is  somehow  embraced,  that  whoever 
destroys  himself  destroys  to  some  extent 
otliers  as  well.  Many  of  these  people  praiile 
a.oout  the  principle  of  love:  but  thcjr  be- 
I'avior  betrays  this  principle  in  the  r.'.ost 
elementary  way.  Love — and  by  that  I  mean 
the  receiving  of  love  as  'well  as  the  bestowal 
cf  it — is  Itself  an  obligation,  and  as  tuch  is 
incompatible  with  the  quest  for  a  perfect 
freedom.  Just  the  cruelty  to  parents  alone. 
which  is  Implicit  in  much  of  this  behavior, 
is  destructive  of  the  purest  and  most  creative 
form  of  love  that  does  exist  or  could  exist 
in  this  mortal  state. 

And  one  would  like  lo  warn  these  young 
people  that  In  distancing  tliemselves  so  reck- 
lessly not  only  from  the  wisdom  but  from 
the  feelings  of  parents,  they  are  hacking  at 
their  own  underpinnings — and  even  those  of 
people  as  yet  unborn.  There  could  be  no 
greater  illusion  than  the  belief  that  one  can 
treat  one's  parent;;  unfeelingly  and  with  con- 
tempt and  yet  expect  that  one's  own  children 
will  some  day  treat  one  oiherwiio:  for  .such 
people  break"  the  golden  chain  cf  aSeciion 
that  binds  the  generations  and  <,ives  conti- 
nuity and  meaning  to  Ufe. 

Oiie  cannot,  therefore,  on  looking  at  these 
young  people  in  all  the  glory  of  their  defiant 
rags  and  hairdos,  always  Just  say.  with  tears 
in  one's  eyes:  "There  goes  a  tragically  way- 
ward youth,  striving  romantically  to  docu- 
ment his  rebellion  against  the  hypocrisies  of 
the  age."  One  has  sometimes  to  say,  and  not 
without  Indignation:  "There  goes  a  perverted 
and  willful  and  stony-hearted  youth  by 
whose  destructiveness  we  are  all,  in  the  end, 
to  be  damaged  and  diminished." 
These  people  also  pose  a  problem  in  the 
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quality  of  their  citizenship.  One  thing  ihey 
all  seem  to  have  in  common — the  angry  c.nes 
as  well  as  the  quiet  ones — is  a  complete  re- 
jection of.  or  indifference  to.  the  political 
system  of  this  countn-  The  quiet  <  nes  turn 
their  backs  upon  il.  as  tlioiigh  It  did  not  con- 
cern them.  The  angry  ones  reject  ii  by  impll- 
c.ilion.  insofar  as  ihey  relusc  lo  rr-o-ognize 
the  validity  of  its  workings  or  to  respect  the 
tlioclpUne  wliich.  a.s  :t  system  of  authority. 
It  imavoiiiabiy  entails. 

I  tliink  tb.ero  is  n  real  error  tr  misunder- 
.s-.:indmg    licre.    If   you   accept   a   democratic 
:  .-flein.  this  11. cans  that  you  are  j-r:  pared  to 
put  up  with   those  (.f   il.s  workiat's.   Icgltla- 
tlve   or   administrative,   with   which   you   do 
not   a'-.ree   as   v.ell   as   with    tliose   that  meet 
v.itii   .  our   <  oncurronce.   This  williiurnc-s   to 
accept,  in  principle,  the  working.s  of  a  system 
based  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  even  when 
you  yourself  .-.ro  in  the  minority,  is  dimply 
the  essence  of  democracy.  Without  it  there 
c  juld   be   no  rystem   ot   representative   toli- 
]jo\ernm?nt  at  all.  When  you  attempt  to  alter 
the  workine::;  cjf  the  system  by  nir;in.<;  of  vio- 
lence or  civil  disobedience,  this,  il  i  eems  to 
me.  can  have  only  one  of  two  implications: 
cither  you  do  not  believe  in  democracy  at  nil 
and  consider  that  tociciy  ought  to  be  gov- 
c,-ned  by  enlightened  minorities  .such  as  the 
one  to  which  you.  of  course,  belons-;   or  you 
consider  that  the   present  sy.stcm  1.-;  .so  im- 
[lerfcct   tiiat   it   is   not   truly   representative, 
that  it  no  long.:r  serves  adequately  as  a  ve- 
hicle lor  the  will  of  the  majoritv.  and  that 
this   leaves   to   the   unsatisfied   r:o   adc'iu:ae 
means  of  Eelf-exprcssion  oilier  tli:.n  I'.ie  prim- 
itive one  of  calling  attention  1  i  ihomseUea 
and  their  emotions  Ijy  ma-s  (ici.ion^ir;iiions 
and  mass  defiance  of  esiablished  authority. 
It  is  surely  tlie  latter  of  these  iwo  implic:!- 
tions   whicli   we   must  read   from   tlie   ovcr- 
wiielming    i.iajority    of    the    c:c::-.onilratio:.3 
tliat  have  rec<  ntly  t;iken  place. 

I  v.ould  submit  that  if  you  find  a  sys'em 
inartequ.i'.e.  il  is  not  cnougii  E:nip!y  to  dem- 
onstrate indignauon  and  anger  over  indi- 
vidual v.'orkmgs  of  it.  tuch  as  the  p^r.sislonce 
C'f  the  \'iPtnani  war.  or  individual  s,:tualio::s 
it  lolrrates  or  fails  to  correct,  such  a.s  the 
condition  of  the  Negroes  in  (  ur  rreat  cites. 
If  one  finds  these  conditions  intolerable,  and 
11  one  c  jiisiders  that  they  mlcci  :.o  adequ  ito 
expression  eitiier  of  tiie  will  of  the  majority 
or  of  tliat  resi>ecl  for  the  rights  of  minorities 
v.hicii  is  no  ]'-ss  essential  to  the  .success  of 
any  democratic  Eysl.em.  fnen  one  piiuies  upon 
one's  E3lf,  it  seems  to  me.  tiie  obligation  of 
saying  in  what  v.-ay  this  polilic:'.l  EytUrm 
Eiioulci  be  modified,  or  what  should  be  esuab- 
lishcd  in  tlie  ])lace  of  it.  to  iissure  that  ils 
workings  would  bear  a  better  rehilior.ship  to 
;>eopl€'s  needs  and   po<jpit'E  feelings. 

If  Li.e  student  left  had  a  program  of  consli- 
lutional  amendment  or  pohlical  reform— If 
It  liad  proposals  for  the  constructive  adap- 
tation of  liiis  i>oi:tical  syswin  X/i  the  needs 
of  our  ::je — i:  it  was  tills  la..t  it  was  agitat- 
ing for.  and  if  its  agitation  txjk  the  form  cf 
re:isoned  argument  and  discussion,  or  even 
pe.aceful  demonstration  accompanied  by 
re;isoned  argument  and  discussion — then 
many  of  us.  I  am  E'are.  could  v;ew  its  protests 
with  respect,  and  we  would  not  sliirk  the  ob- 
1. gallon,  either  i.o  speak  up  in  defense  of 
insututions  and  national  practices  whicii 
we  have  tolerated  all  cur  lives,  or  to  Join 
tiiese  young  people  in  the  quest  for  better 
ones. 

But  when  v.-e  are  confronted  only  'With 
;iolence  for  violence's  sake,  and  with  at- 
tempts t.:i  frighten  or  intimidate  an  ad- 
mimstration  into  doing  things  for  which  it 
can  Itself  see  neither  the  rationale  nor  the 
electoral  mandate;  when  we  are  offered,  .as 
the  only  argument  for  chajige.  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  people  are  themselves  very  .angry 
;aid  excited;  and  when  we  are  presented  WTth 
a  violent  objection  to  wiiat  exists,  unac- 
companied by  any  constructive  concept  of 
v.-hat,  ideally,   ought   to  exist  in  its   place — 
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then  we  of  my  gaumMotk  tm  only  recog- 
nize that  such  betUMlorbMUsatflaconcerUng 
resemblance  to  phenomena  we  have  witnessed 
within  i)ur  own  time  in  the  nrlijlns  "f  tol.-ia- 
tarianism  in  other  countries  lOid  then  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  rally  '<>  'he  defease  of  a 
public  authc>rlty  with  which  we  may  not  be  In 
agreement  but  which  is  the  only  one  we've 
got  .Hid  with  which,  in  some  form  or  another, 
we  cannot  conceivably  dispense  People 
should  bear  in  mind  that  if  this — namely 
noise,  violence  and  lawlessness  —  Is  the  way 
they  are  going  to  put  their  case,  then  many  of 
us  who  are  no  happier  than  they  are  about 
some  of  the  policies  that  arouse  their  Indig- 
nation will  have  no  choice  but  to  place  our- 
selves on  the  other  side  of  the  barricades 

These  observations  reflect  ..  serious  doubt 
whether  civil  disobedience  tias  any  place  in 
a  democratic  society  Hut  there  Is  one  objec- 
tion I  know  will  be  otTered  -o  this  view.  Some 
people  who  iccept  our  political  system,  be- 
lieve that  they  liave  a  right  to  disregard  it 
and  to  violate  the  laws  that  have  flowed 
from  it  so  long  as  they  ;ire  prepared  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  to  accept  the  penalties 
established  for  such  behavior 

I  .im  sorry.  I  cannot  agree  The  violation 
of  law  IS  not  in  the  moral  and  philosophic 
sense,  a  privilege  that  lies  offered  for  sale 
with  a  given  price  tag,  lilte  an  object  in  a 
supermarket,  available  to  anyone  who  has 
the  price  .md  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  It  is  not 
nice  the  privilege  of  breaking  crockery  In  a 
tent  at  the  county  fair  for  a  quarter  a  shot. 
Respect  for  the  law  is  not  an  obligation  which 
is  exhausted  or  obliterated  by  willingness  to 
accept  the  penalty  for  breaking  it 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  place  the 
privilege  of  lawbrcaking  preferentially  in  the 
hands  of  the  affluent,  to  make  respect  for  law 
a  commercial  proposition  rather  than  a  civic 


duty  and  to  deny  any  .lUthorlty  uf  law  liule- 
pendent  of  the  sanctions  established  against 
Its  violation  It  would  then  be  all  riglii  lor  a 
man  to  create  false  fire  alarms  or  Irlvolously 
to  pull  the  emergency  cord  on  the  train  or 
to  do  any  number  of  other  things  that  en- 
dangered or  inconvenienced  other  people, 
provided  only  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
penalties  of  so  doing.  Surely.  lawlessness  and 
civil  disobedience  cannot  be  condoned  or 
tolerated  on  this  ground;  and  those  of  us 
who  care  for  the  good  order  of  society  liave 
no  choice  but  to  resist  attempts  at  its  viola- 
tion, when  this  is  their  only  justification. 

Now.  being  myself  a  father,  I  am  only  too 
well  aware  that  people  of  my  generation  can- 
not absolve  ourselves  of  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  the  state  of  mind  in  which  these 
young  people  find  themselves  We  are  obliged 
to  recognize  here,  in  the  myopia  and  the 
crudities  of  tfieir  extremism,  the  reflection  of 
our  own  failings;  our  smugness,  our  timidity, 
our  faintheartedness  and  In  some  Instances 
our  weariness,  our  apathy  in  the  face  of 
great  and  obvious  evils. 

I  am  also  aware  that,  while  their  methods 
may  not  be  the  right  ones,  .md  wlille  tlieir 
discontent  may  suffer  In  lis  effectiveness  from 
the  concentration  on  negative  goals,  the  de- 
gree of  their  concern  over  the  present  state 
of  our  country  and  the  dangers  Impillcit  in 
certain  of  Its  involvements  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated.  This  is  a  time  in  our  national 
life  more  serious,  more  menacing,  more  cru- 
cial, than  any  I  have  ever  experienced  or 
ever  hoped  to  experience  Not  since  the  civil 
conflict  of  a  century  ago  has  this  country, 
as  I  see  It.  been  In  such  great  dangerf  and 
the  most  excrviciiting  aspect  of  this  tragic 
state  of  afTairs  is  that  so  much  of  this  danger 
comes  so  largely  from  within,  where  we  are 
giving    It    relatively    little    ofBcial    attention. 


.md  so  little  of  it  toines^  relatively  .speaking. 
Iroin  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Southea.st 
Asia  into  which  we  are  pouring  our  tre.a.sure 
of  voting  bli.K;Ki  and  physic. il  resources. 

For  these  reasons.  I  do  nut  mean  to  ni.ike 
light  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  by  which 
this  student  left  i.s  seized  Nor  do  I  mean  to 
imply  that  people  like  niyselt  t.m  view  this 
discontent  from  some  sort  of  snuig  Olympian 
detachment,  as  though  it  were  not  our  re- 
sponsibility, as  though  It  were  not  In  part  our 
own  ugly  and  decadent  f.ice  that  we  see  in 
this  distorted  mirror  None  of  us  could  have 
any  justification  for  attempting  to  enter  into 
communication  with  these  people  if  we  did 
not  recognize  along  with  the  justification  lor 
their  unhnppmess,  our  own  res;M)iisil)llit  v  1:1 
the  creation  of  it.  and  if  we  did  not  nccom- 
pany  our  appeal  to  them  with  a  profession  of 
readiness  to  Join  them  where  they  want  us 
to,  in  the  attempt  to  tind  better  answers  to 
many  of  these  problems 

I  am  well  aware  that  In  approaching  them 
in  this  way  and  In  liking  Issue  as  I  have 
with  elements  of  their  outlook  and  their 
behavior.  It  is  primarily  myself  that  I  have 
committed,  not  them  I  know  that  behind  all 
the  extreniisnis-  all  the  philosophical  errors, 
all  the  egocentrlcltles  and  all  the  oddities  of 
dress  .ind  deportment  we  have  to  do  here 
with  troubled  and  often  [lathetlcally  appeal- 
ing people  acting,  however  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, out  of  sincerity  and  idealism,  out  of 
the  unwillingness  to  accept  a  meaningless  life 
and  a  purposeless  society 

Well,  this  la  not  the  life,  and  not  the  sort 
of  society,  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 
leave  behind  us  111  this  country  when  our 
work  is  done  How  wondcrnil  it  would  be. 
I  sometimes  think  to  myself.  11  we  and  they — 
experience  on  the  one  hand,  strength  and  en- 
thusiasm on  the  other — could  join  forces 
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The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G.  Latch. 
D  D  .  offered  the  following  praver: 

The  Lord  ts  (iracious  and  full  of  com- 
passion, slow  to  anger  and  of  great 
mfrcij.^Psa.lm  145:   8. 

O  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  by 
\^hose  mercy  we  have  come  to  the  be- 
ginning of  another  week,  grant  that  we 
may  enter  it  with  humble  and  contrite 
hearts.  Confirm  our  purpose  to  walk 
more  .sincerely  in  Thy  way  and  to  work 
more  surely  m  Thy  service. 

Let  not  the  mistakes  of  the  past  mas- 
ter us  but  forgive  and  set  us  free.  Lead 
us  into  a  closer  companionship  with 
Thee  that  we  may  continue  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  honesty,  truth,  and  good  will. 
Give  us  the  confidence  that  streimth- 
ens.  the  faith  that  breeds  courage,  and 
the  integrity  of  mind  that  holds  us 
steady  amid  the  pressures  of  this  time. 

Lay  Thy  hand  in  blessing  upon  each 
one  of  us.  Make  us  worthy  of  this  day, 
adequate  for  our  tasks,  and  ready  to 
lead  our  Nation  into  the  paths  of  peace. 
In   the   Masters   rnm-'    .^  e   pray.   Amen. 


to  the  Semae  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
February  3,  1968.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  .signed  the  act  'S  306'  to 
increase  the  amounts  authorized  for  In- 
c'ian  adult  vocational  education. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  pioceedings  of 
Timrsday.  February  1.  1968.  was  read 
and  approved 


MLSSAGES  FROM    THK  PRKSIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF   BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  cointnunicated 


A  COMML'MC-ATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COM.MIITEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

'ill'  SPE.(5KLR  laid  bti.rc  the  House 
tne  foUow'iiis?  cjmmunication  from  the 
chairmr.n  oi  the  Comin''.t:c  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

Hoi;sE  OF  Rephesen  r.\Tivt;s, 
C  ■.-.iMlrTEC  ON  Banking  and  Currency. 

Wa$iiington.  DC  .  Ffbruarp  5.  1908. 
Hon  John  W  McCormack. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativei . 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  .-'pr^KEni  As  you  know,  pursuant 
to  section  7r2(ai  i2i  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion .Act  of  1950  I  title  50.  Appendix.  United 
States  Code.  sec.  J162  iaM2(.  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  Ch.iirman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  it  suggest  hve  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production.  This  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  a  vacancy  In  the 
membership  Cif  t!ie  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  shall  be  filled  in  the  s.ime 
manner  as  the  original  selection 

.^  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  resulted 
with  the  resignation  of  Congressman  .Abra- 
ham J  Multer  etTective  as  of  midnight.  De- 
cember .31.  1967  I  page  7,  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. January  15.  1968) 

It  13  suggested  that  Congresswoinan  Leonor 
K    Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 


Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rescnt.itives.  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  membership  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Deiense  Production.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  recommendation  meets  with  your 
approval. 

With  kindest  reg.irds  and  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

WRIC.HT    r.lTMAN. 

Chairman. 


CREDIBILITY 


Mr.  BRIXKLEY.  Mr  Si)(Mkpr.  I  r..sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  addres.s  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  cxtind  my 
r9marks. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentk-nuin  lioin 
Georuia? 

There  \vas  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  BRINKLEV.  Mr,  Siicaker.  the 
American  people  have  been  assured  that 
the  U  S  S  Pueblo  v.as  taken  m  mtciiia- 
tional  waters  beyond  both  the  13 -mile 
limit  and  the  lL!-mile  limit:  th.ese  assur- 
ances have  1  atm'td  from  news  icleasts  to 
high-level  congressional  briefings. 

I  am  shocked  to  now  hear  from  those 
same  sources  thf-,t  the  U,S,S,  Pueblo  m=ty 
have  been  within  the  12-mik'  limit 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  three  thin!,;s 
potentially  worse  than  not  getting  our 
men  and  our  ship  back  The  first  i>  being 
in  tne  ii,L;ht  and  ijlayiiit;  liie  coward:  the 
second  is  beini!  m  the  wrong  and  nut  ad- 
mittin;4  it.  the  third  is  erring  in  th.o  first 
instance  in  either  of  the.se  two  things. 

The  measurement  goes  l-o  our  moral 
fiber. 
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CALLUP   OF   THE   GUARDSMEN 
AND  RESERVISTS 

MR  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  three  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssi.ssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  3  issue  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  contained  an  article  by 
Morris  Cunningham  praising  the  role  of 
the  National  Guard  in  maintaining  our 
national  security 

It  was  pointed  out  tliat  in  last  week's 
callup  of  about  9.200  cuardsmen,  99.6 
liercent  ivijortcd  lor  duly  within  24 
iiours. 

Of  the  34  V.  ho  nere  l;itf\  all  were  ill — 
some  wero  m  liospitals — or  traveling. 
Several  were  airline  pilots  who  were  out 
of  the  country.  One  pilot  cnlled  in  from 
Japan,  another  tiom  KurojK'.  and  a  third 
from  Malaysia. 

In  an  interview-  v  ith  'Ir.  Cunningham, 
Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P.  Wilson,  chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  said  that 
this  illustrated  the  progre.ss  that  has 
been  made  in  pcrformin"  the  mission  of 
the  Guard.  Gt-ncra!  Wil.-on  says  that  this 
was  3  percent  better  than  the  Berlin 
callup  m  iOGl.  and  that  was  a  30-day 
alert. 

Mr.  Speal-.i-r,  I  iii-t  w.vued  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  promptness  of 
I  lie  civilian  sold  er  in  reporting  for  active 
duty  is  worthy  of  r':co:;nition. 

National  Guardsmen  and  reservi-sts 
have  never  failed  this  country  yet.  What 
our  country  needs  is  more  Americans 
like  the  Individual  reserv:,ns  and  guards- 
men called  up  lust  week. 


I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  promptly  es- 
tablish this  committee. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


READING    OF    GEORGE    WASHING- 
TON'S FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
February  22,  1968,  George  Wa.shington's 
Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MR.  SIKES  TO 
READ  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair 
designates  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKESl  to  read  Wasshington's  Fare- 
well Address  immediately  folio ^ving  the 
anproval  of  the  Journal  on  Fcbruray  22, 
1968. 


FEDER.'^L  COMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  S-xakor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addeess  the  House  for 
1  niinuip.  LO  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
inn.rks.  and  to  inciuc'e  extrcineous  matter. 

The  FPEAKER.  Is  there  obje::tion  to 
the  request  ot  the  L,entlom5-„n  from 
Kan '■■as? 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  MiZE.  Mr.  Si-ieakei-.  en  October  ^9 
last  year  I  i:it:odi'.ced  Hou-.e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 90-3  -vhich.  i^  adopted,  would  cre- 
ate a  Federal  Ccromittee  on  Nucloar  De- 
velopment to  review-  and  evaluate  the 
fivilian  luiclear  in-ojirnm  oI  the  United 
States.  Attention  continues  to  be  drawn 
to  possible  thermal  po'iiuiion  and  radio- 
active contamination  c-iused  by  nuclear 
pov.erplanis.  Whctie/  or  net  this  con- 
cern is  c:<aggerated  rud  justified  should 
be  looked  into  snd  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee which  would  be  ;  -itabhshed  by  my 
joint  resolution. 

It  appears  tr.at  ;-.ome  .'■cieniists  feel  a 
.special  evaluation  of  the  unpact  oC  locat- 
ing many  reactors  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  would  be  desirable.  If  these 
fears  and  concerns  r.re  unfoiuided.  it 
.^liould  be  mad?  public.  If  the  fears  and 
concerns  are  ju;-iifi€d.  this  too  should  be 
made  public. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  J.  P.  STEVENS  &  CO. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rem.arks.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
our  most  highly  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  obtained  a 
special  order  and  spoke  eloquently  on 
January  30  in  defense  of  the  rood  name 
and  the  good  citizenship  oi  J  P.  Stevens 
t  Co. 

In  this  l;e  was  joined  by  oth:r  disUn- 
.ouishcd  Members  of  this  body  -vho  feel 
.riually  enraged  at  the  abuse  directed 
ni  the  oflicers  and  employees  of  this  great 
c'^mijany. 

•Since  I  v.as  not  on  the  floor  on  that 
o."casion,  I  take  this  time  to  say  that  I 
am  in  hearty  agreement  with  them. 

My  only  hesitation  is  in  the  use  ci  the 
term  ■■defense"  of  a  company  which  has 
a  record  of  good  citizenship  r.nd  L'ood 
employee  relations  f  ir  a  century  and  a 
r^alf .  They  need  no  defense  in  my  district 
and  the  communities  they  serve,  A  com- 
pany that  produces  quality  products  by 
45.000  fine  employees  in  20  States  shjuid 
not  need  a  defense. 

It  is  a  misfoitune  tiiat  it  cl.e.-,  at  this 
time. 

I  am'hi'ppy  to  add  my  voice  to  t'no.se 
rf  roy  colleagues  in  behalf  of  the  man- 
agei'^eniL  and  tiriployees. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  ex- 
tensive message  on  education.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  hear  it. 

Therefore.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ."-pcaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowmtr  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No    14  I 
Abbitt  Fiiio  Monagan 

AiuiPi-^on.  Flood  Moss 

Trnn.  Fulton.  Tonn.      .N'lv 

.^-,hlfy  tlallauher  CVHara.  El, 

B.irrett  Gardner  O'Hara.  Mich, 

ni.ackburn  (ioodlliii;  Past-man 

!i:anton  fiubser  Pepper 

Brock  (lunioy  I'.rkle 

Hinlcson  Hagan  I'lnr.e 

Button  Hrilleck  Poo! 

Cabell  Halpern  rtarlck 

C-.ahiU 
Carey 
Crllcr 
Ciark 
C':.i!i.-.tn. 
Don  H, 
CifVclniui 
Cor.ycr,^ 
Cramer 

E,.mo;'.c!7on 
(•:  i\v;,:ds,  Al.T, 


?IESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  LTIs^ITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  le- 
fore  the  House  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


Han.-rn,  Idaho     !-:ees 

Harvey  iiclnccke 

Hebert  liesnick 

Hoi. field  iavers 

Hosnier  Itoniin 

Hull  Ro^.<>n^hal 

Jones,  Ala.  Ho,- tenkowski 

Itarth  Rumsfeld 

Kluczynsk!  Sit,  Oi.go 

Koriiei^ay  Smith.  Okla, 

Loniz.  La.  Stae^ers 

L'ukens  '1  uek 


Ed-wards,  Calif,    T'lcChtekey  Vavuk 

E-lileman  McDonald,  vVa:' :onner 

Evan.s,  Colo.              Mich,  Wainpler 

.•;vLTett  .Macdoriald.  V,'il,soi;, 

Farta  Tr-i!i                   Mass.  CtaiUsH. 

Fah.'-f',l  :-;.,dden 

Fe  -liaii  M.iv 

The  SPEAKER.  On  tills  rollcall  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fuither  iiro- 
ceedinss  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


iLDUCATION.  THE  FIFTH  FREEDOM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.  247' 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  will  read  tlie 
jnessagc  from  tiic  President  of  the  United 

Sf;;te.::. 

The  lollowh.L  nie.isa' X-  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  t:ie  Uinied  States  ves  read  and 
loie.-red  to  the  Comnhtlee  (jr.  ?:ducat!on 
p  '.ci  Lsbor  and  ordered  to  I."  i-iinted: 

Tu  t}>r  Cui'.artss  of  the  United  State.-: 

In  two  centuries.  Ameiica  iias 
aciiitved — uiroush  great  eritnt  and 
rtru&gie — one  major  educatjonni  advance 
after  another:  free  public  schoohnr:  tlie 
L.-nid  Grant  Colleges:  the  extens:;>n  -j1 
me  univer.s!ties  into  the  Nation's  farms 
and  homes:  the  unique  vcntme  tiiat  h.as 
placed  a  high  school  edu-cation  v,  thin 
iiie  reach  oi  every  young  per.se'-i. 

I  believe  inat  our  time — ti:e  i.iiri- 
:9i;,0's — will  be  remembered  as  a  time  ei 
unprecedented  ach.ievement  in  Ameivua 
education. 

The  past  lour  years  have  teen  a  Ui.ie 
of  unpeu-alleled  action: 

The  Congiess  lias  approved  more  than 
40  lr,v%^5  to  sapport  education  from  the 
preschool  proiect  io  the  postgraduate 
laboratory: 
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The  Federal  Government  has  raised  Its 
investment  in  education  to  nearly  $12 
billion  annually,  almost  triple  the  level 
four  years  a«ro. 

nte  !''h'.  ^'  'niflcance  of  what  we  have 
c'one  IS  rctUctcd,  not  in  statistics  but  in 
the  exprlences  of  individual  Americans, 
ynuner  and  old.  wh..se  lives  ..re  beln? 
shaped  bv  new  educational  programs. 

Throusrh  Head  start,  a  four-year-old 
encounters  ,i  new  world  "f  learning 

Throueh  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educitinn  Act.  a  dlsadvan- 
taaed  younester  finds  essential  extra 
help — and  "^chool  becomes  a  more  re- 
warding place 

Throueh  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  bri2ht 
and  CHRcr  collcec  graduate  is  attracted 
to  teachlns:  and  hLs  talents  nie  focused 
where  the  need  is  ^'reatest. 

These  programs — all  of  them  new — 
are  eniichin?:  life  for  millions  of  young 
Americans 

III  our  hi^  schools,  students  find 
that  once-Pinpty  library  shelves  are 
nUed;  the  most  up-to-date  laboratoi-y 
equipment  ;s  available,  new  courses,  new 
methods  of  tenchincr  and  learnln;;  arc 
beiui:  tested  in  the  classroom 

A  student  who  sets  his  sitchts  on  col- 
U'4e  IS  more  likely  than  ever  before  to 
lind  help  throueh  Federal  loans,  scholar- 
ships and  work-study  brants 

Today's  collei^e  '-tudent  is  more  likely 
than  ever  to  livo  .md  learn  m  new  dor- 
mitories, new  classrooms,  new  libraries 
and  laboratories. 

Today,  thousands  of  parents  who  in 
their  youth  had  tio  chance  for  higher 
education  can  -.ay  with  certainty,  "My 
child  can  '.;o  to  collese  " 

Above  all.  we  can  see  a  new  spirit 
stirring  in  Amenca,  rnovin?  us  to  stress 
anew  the  central  importance  of  educa- 
tion, to  seek  ways  to  make  education 
more  vita!  anc  more  widely  a\ailable. 

That  new  spirit  cannot  be  fully  meas- 
ured in  dollars  or  enrollment  fl:;ures  But 
It  is  there  noiietlieless.  The  achievements 
of  the  paiit  four  years  have  sustained 
and  nourished  it. 

Yet  for  all  our  pro^res.s.  we  still  face 
enormous  problcm.s  in  education:  stub- 
bom,  llnv'ennpr.  unyielding  problems. 

The  phrase,  ■'enml  educational  oppor- 
tunity." to  the  poor  f.Tniily  in  Appalachia 
and  to  the  Ne?ro  family  in  the  city,  is  a 
promise — not  a  reality. 

Our  schools  are  turning  out  too  many 
yount:  men  and  women  whose  years  In 
tlie  cla^room  have  not  eqiupped  them 
for  useful  work. 

Growing  enrollments  and  nsmg  ex- 
penses are  straining  the  resources  of  our 
culletjes — and  the  strain  is  beini;  felt  by 
families  across  America. 

Each  of  these  problems  will  be  dlfBcult 
to  .solve  Their  solution  may  takCTrears — 
and  almost  certainly  will  bnng  new 
problems  Bui  tne  chaileni;e  of  our  uen- 
eiation  is   Lo   lead  tlie  way 

-And  in  leading  tiie  way.  we  must  care- 
fully set  our  priorities.  To  meet  our 
uruent  needs  withm  a  strnm'ent  overall 
budget,  several  prot;rains  must  be  re- 
duced or  deferred  We  can  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  construction  of  faalities 
and  the  purchase  of  eq'ajpment.  But. 
many  of  our  urt;ent  educational  pro- 
grams which  directly  affect  the  young 
people  of  America  cannot  be  deferred. 


For  the  cost — the  human  cost — of  delay 
IS  intolerable. 

These  principles  underlie  my  1969 
budk'etary  recommendations  and  the 
proposals  in  this  message  My  recom- 
mendations are  tailored  to  enable  us  to 
meet  our  mast  urt-cnt  needs,  while  de- 
fernns  less  important  programs  and 
expenditures. 

ELLMCNTtSY     \N0    htOONDARX    COCCATION 

It  took  aim  >.st  a  ceiitur\-  of  effort  and 
controversy  and  debate  to  pa.ss  the  Kle- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  .Act. 

The  ijreat  iiuestion  was  this:  Can  there 
be  a  system  of  larEc-scale  aid  to  educa- 
tion which  does  not  dimini.;h  the  Inde- 
ix>ndence  of  our  local  schools  and  whicn 
safeguards  the  rich  diversity  of  Ameri- 
can education? 

In  1065  ."^^uch  a  law  was  passed.  Today 
it  Is  at  work  In  nearly  20.000  school  dis- 
tricts: strengthening  State  and  local 
school  boards,  local  school  officials  and 
classroom  teachei-s.  and  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  millions  of 
children. 

It  may  take  a  decade  or  more  to  meas- 
ure the  full  benefits  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  But  al- 
ready evidence  is  mountin.i;  to  support 
my  bi'lief  that  this  is  the  most  .M^jnlfi- 
cant  education  measure  in  our  history. 

Last  year.  Coiuircss  extended  this  law, 
the  bedrock  of  all  our  efforts  to  help 
America's  sch:)ols. 

This  year  wc  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  law  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment of  aid  to  education:  to  make  it 
more  responoive  to  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

1  urge  the  Concrcss  to  fund  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  well  in  advance  of  the  school 
year,  so  that  State  and  local  school  cffi- 
cials  can  make  their  plans  v^ith  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  resources  that  will  be 
available. 

Our  resources  are  not  unlimited — and 
never  will  be  So  ;t  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  in  assigning  priorities,  we 
focus  our  aid  where  the  need  is  treatest. 

That  firm  principle  underlies  a  slx- 
Ijoint  program  which  I  am  proposin«  to 
Cjn'^ress  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  other  author- 
ities: 

I.  Two  innovative  pro:;rams  to  help 
America's  youngest  and  iworest  chil- 
dren have  been  proven  in  practice  I  pro- 
pose that  funding  for  the  Head  Start 
Htul  Head  Start  Follow  Through  pro- 
iU'anLs  be  stepped  up  from  S340  million 
to  S380  million. 

2  Last  year.  Congress  authon/.ed  a 
special  program  to  help  Mexican-Amer- 
ic m.  Puerto  Rican.  and  other  children 
who  are  separated  by  a  languat^e  barrier 
from  -'ood  education.  I  propose  that  we 
launch  this  bilingual  education  progiam 
with  a  S5-m'llion  appropriation 

i.  We  are  still  doing  less  than  we 
.should  do  to  prepare  mentally  retarded 
and  P'hysically  handicapped  chUdren  for 
iLseful  lives.  I  propose  that  our  special 
programs  for  the  handicapped  be  in- 
creased from  $53  million  to  $85  million. 

4  We  must  rescue  troubled  boys  and 
Ljiris  before  they  drop  out  of  school.  I 
propo.se  full  funding — $30  million — for  a 
new  Stay  in  School  program,  which  will 


iulp  schools  tailor  their  own  programs, 
fiom  new  and  exciting  methods  of  in- 
.st ruction  to  family  counseling  and  special 
tutoring,  to  turn  ixjtcntial  drop-outs  into 
hieh  school  rraduates 

5  LTpward  Bound,  a  program  for  p^or 
but  talented  students  has  directed  thou- 
sands of  young  .Americans  into  collecre 
who  might  otherwise  never  have  had  a 
chance.  I  propose  that  Congress  iiu-reas? 
Kinds  for  Uinvard  Bound  to  .serve  30.000 
young  Americans  this  year. 

G.  Adult  basic  education  classes  last 
year  gave  about  300.000  men  and  women 
an  opportunity  to  gain  new  earnin't 
power,  new  self-respect,  a  new  sense  of 
achievement.  I  propose  that  Coni^rcss 
provide  S50  million  for  this  viial  jjro- 
j;ram. 

If  wc  can  invest  vast  sums  for  educa- 
tion we  must  also  be  able  to  i^lan  and 
evaluate  our  education  i.ro^rams:  to  un- 
dertake basic  research  in  teaching  and 
learning,  and  to  apply  that  research  to 
Ihc  cla.ssroom.  For  these  efforts,  I  pro- 
pose apiM-opriations  of  $177  million  next 
year. 

NSW     aFRE.NGTn     FOR     VOCAIIO.N.^L    tDlCArilN' 

Whatever  else  we  expect  of  tiic  local 
school,  we  demand  li  at  it  prepare  ( ach 
student  for  a  productive  life.  The  Ir.i'.h 
school  graduate  who  does  not  enter  col- 
lege needs  not  only  knowledge  enough  lo 
be  a  responsible  citizen,  but  skills  enough 
to  get  and  keep  a  good  job. 

One  and  a  half  million  young  men  ar.d 
v.'omen  will  leave  high  school  and  enter 
the  labor  force  this  year — in  a  time  of 
high  employment,  when  skills  are  at  a 
premium. 

Too  many  of  them  will  find  that  they 
have  no  job  skill.s — or  only  marginal 
.skills,  or  skills  wh:ch  are  not  really  need- 
ed in  their  communities. 

A  high  school  diploma  should  not  Ic  a 
ticket  to  frustration. 

We  must  do  more  to  improve  voca- 
tional education  programs.  We  must  help 
hiah  .schools,  vocational  schools,  tech- 
nical in.5titutes.  and  community  coilcees 
to  modermze  their  programs,  to  experi- 
ment with  new  approaches  to  lob  train- 
ing. Above  all.  we  must  build  stronner 
Imks  between  the  .schools  and  their  stu- 
dents, and  local  industries  and  employ- 
ment services,  so  that  education  v.ill  Lave 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  world  the 
L^rraduatlng  student  enters. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  of  1968. 

This  new  program — streamlining  and 
strengthening  our  vocational  education 
laws — will: 

Give  new  flexibility  to  our  system  of 
matching  crants,  .so  the  States  can  con- 
centrate their  funds  where  the  need  is 
i;reatest: 

Provide  S15  million  for  special  experi- 
mental programs  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween education  and  work:  for  alliances 
between  schools,  employment  services 
and  private  employers;  for  new  summi  r 
training  programs  combining  work  and 
education: 

Totally  revise  and  consolidate  our  ex- 
isting vocational  education  laws,  reduc- 
ing paperwork  for  the  States,  the  schools 
and  other  training  centers: 

Encourage  the  States  to  plan  a  long- 
ranye  strategy  in  vocational  education. 
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TRAINED    rSOFTSSIONALS    FOR    OUR    SCHOOLS 

The  value  of  all  these  measures — and 
indeed,  the  effectiveness  of  our  entire 
scliool  system— depends  on  educators: 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  administrators 
and  many  others. 

It  would  profit  us  little  to  enact  the 
most  enlightened  laws,  to  authorize  great 
sums  of  money — unless  we  guarantee  a 
continuing  supply  of  trained,  dedicated, 
enthusiastic  men  and  women  for  the 
education  professions. 

To  advance  this  essential  purpose,  I 
propose 

That  Congress  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  train  nearly  45,000  teachers, 
administrators  and  other  professionals 
under  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967. 

That  Congress  authorize  and  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funds  so  that  4,000 
of  our  best  and  most  dedicated  young 
men  and  women  can  serve  our  neediest 
children  in  the  Teacher  Corps. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
LTnited  Slates — and  thus  our  national 
interest — are  vitally  affected  by  Amer- 
ica's colleges  and  universities,  junior  col- 
leges, and  technical  institutes. 

Their  problems  are  not  theirs  alone, 
but  the  Nation's. 

This  is  true  today  more  than  ever.  For 
now  we  call  upon  higher  education  to 
I)lay  a  new  and  more  ambitious  role  in 
cnir  social  progress,  our  economic  devel- 
opment, our  efforts  to  help  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  depend  u;)on  the  universities — 
their  training,  research,  and  extension 
.services— for  the  knowledge  which  un- 
den;irds  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Increasingly,  we  look  to  higher  educa- 
tion to  provide  the  ke.v  to  better  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  a  more  reward- 
ing life  for  our  citizens. 

As  never  before,  we  look  to  the  colleges 
and  universities — to  their  faculties,  lab- 
oratories, research  institutes,  and  study 
centers — for  help  with  every  problem  in 
our  society  and  with  the  efforts  we  are 
making  toward  jieace  in  the  world. 

'I''DE.N'T    AID 

It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  American 
democracy  ti:at  college  is  no  longer  a 
l)rivilcge  for  the  lew.  Last  fall,  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  high  school  graduates 
went  on  to  college.  It  :.s  our  goal  by  1976 
to  increase  that  i:amlxr  lo    two-thirds. 

In  the  past  lour  years,  v.e  have  signifi- 
caiuly  eased  the  financial  burden  which 
college  imposes  on  so  many  families.  Last 
year,  more  than  one  student  in  five  at- 
tended college  with  the  help  of  Federel 
loans,  sciioiarships,  frant.s  and  work- 
study  ;;icgrams. 

But  for  millions  of  capable  American 
students  rnd  their  families,  college  is  still 
out  of  reach.  In  a  Nation  that  honors  in- 
dividual achievement,  financial  obstacles 
to  full  r.d':cai.ion.".I  opportunity  must  be 
oveicome. 

T  propose  ihi  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  of  1968: 

To  set  a  new  and  s\\ceping  national 
goal:  that  in  Amer.ca  there  must  be  no 
economic  or  racial  barrier  to  higher  edu- 
cat:o:i:  that  every  qualified  young  per- 


son must  have  all  the  education  he  wants 
and  can  absorb. 

To  help  a  million  and  a  half  students 
attend  college  next  year  through  the  full 
range  of  our  student  aid  programs,  in- 
chiding  guaranteed  loans. 

To  strengthen  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Program  by  meeting  the  administrati\e 
costs  of  the  banks  who  make  these  loans. 
With  a  service  fee  of  up  to  $35  for  each 
loan,  this  program  can  aid  an  additional 
200,000  students  next  year,  bringing  the 
total  to  750,000. 

To  provide  $15  million  for  new  pro- 
grams of  tutoring,  counseling  and  spe- 
cial services  so  that  the  neediest  students 
can  succeed  in  college. 

To  unify  and  simplify  several  student 
aid  programs — College  Work-Study.  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity  Grants  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Loans — so 
that  each  college  can  devise  a  flexible 
plan  of  aid  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
student. 

AID  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF   HIGHER  I  EARNING 

Today,  higher  education  needs  help. 

American  colleges  and  universities  face 
growing  enrollments,  rising  costs,  and  in- 
creasing demands  for  services  of  all 
kinds. 

In  10  years,  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple attending  college  will  increase  more 
than  50  percent;  graduate  enrollments 
will  probably  double. 

Our  first  order  of  business  must  be  to 
continue  existing  Federal  support  for 
higher  education. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  extend  and 
strengthen  three  vital  laws  which  have 
served  this  Nation  well : 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  which  has  helped  nearly  two 
million  students  go  to  college  and  gradu- 
ate school. 

The  Higiier  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  which  has  helped  nearly  1.400  col- 
leges and  universities  meet  growing  en- 
rollments with  new  classrooms,  labora- 
tories and  dormitories. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  student  aid  pro- 
grams, has  strengthened  college  libraries, 
involved  our  universities  in  community 
service,  and  given  new  vitality  to  450 
developing  colleges. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  lo  fulfill  the 
commitment  it  made  two  years  ago,  and 
appropriate  funds  needed  for  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act.  This  Act  v.ill 
strengthen  our  universities  m  their  in- 
ternational programs — and  ultimately 
strengthen  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  this  country  abroad. 

We  must  apply  more  effecii\'ely  the 
educational  lesources  we  have.  We  mu::t 
encourage  better  cooperation  between 
the  Nation's  colleges  rnd  uriivei?iiies; 
and  we  should  move  to  iiicrease  each 
institution's  efficiency  by  exploiting  the 
most  adva'nced  technolory. 

To  serve  these  jjurposes.  I  recoiiunend 
the  Networks  for  Knowled^'e  Act  ol  19G8. 

This  pilot  program  will  provide  new 
financial  incentives  to  encourage  colleges 
and  imiversities  to  pool  their  resources 
by  sharing  faculties,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, library  and  educational  television 
services.  It  will  supplement  the  effort 
launched    last    year    by    the    National 


Science  Foundation  to  explore  the  po- 
tential of  computers  in  education. 

I  also  recommend  three  new  measures 
to  strengthen  graduate  education  in 
America. 

First,  we  should  increase  the  Federal 
payment  available  to  help  graduate 
schools  meet  the  cost  of  educating  a 
student  who  has  earned  a  Federal  Fel- 
lowship. At  present.  Federal  Fellowship 
l^rocrams  are  actually  deepening  the 
debt  of  the  .t^raduate  schools  because  this 
payment  is  too  low. 

Second,  we  should  launch  a  new  pro- 
t;ram  to  strengthen  those  graduate 
schools  with  clear  potential  for  higher 
quality.  With  enrollments  growing,  we 
must  begin  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
graduate  schools.  This  program  will 
underwrite  efforts  to  strengthen  fac- 
ulties, improve  courses  and  foster  excel- 
lence in  a  wide  range  of  fields. 

Third.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  increase 
government  sponsored  research  in  our 
universities.  The  knowledge  gained 
through  this  research  truly  is  power — 
power  to  heal  the  sick,  educate  the 
.voung.  defend  the  nation,  and  improve 
the  quahty  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

A     STRATEGY     f  OR    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

The  programs  I  am  presenting  to  the 
Congress  today  are  aimed  at  solving  some 
of  the  i^roblems  faced  by  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  their  students  in  the 
years  ahead.  But  accomphshing  all  these 
I'nings  will  by  no  means  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  higher  education  in  America. 

To  do  that,  we  must  shape  a  long-term 
strategy  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion: a  comprehensive  set  of  goals  and  a 
inecise  i^lan  of  action. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  jnepar- 
jng  a  long-range  jjlan  for  the  support  of 
higher  education  m  America. 

Our  strategy  must: 

Eliminate  lace  and  income  as  bars  to 
higher  !.:-arning. 

Guard  the  indejjcndence  of  iinvate  and 
public  institutions. 

Ensure  that  State  and  private  contrib- 
utoj's  Alii  bear  their  fair  share  of  sui^port 
f ":■  higher  education. 

Encourage  the  efficient  ar.d  effective 
li.-e  of  educational  resources  by  our  col- 
lec'cs  and  universities. 

Promote  continuing  impro^'ement  in 
the  quahty  of  American  education. 

E.Irctively  blend  supiiort  to  .students 
v.uh  ;^upl;ort  for  institutions. 

£,uch  a  strategy  will  not  be  easy  to  de- 
\ise.  But  V  e  must  begin  now.  For  at  stcke 
is  a  decision  of  vital  importance  to  all 
Americans. 

vzivcrr.io'i  ami  the  quality  or  i.ife 

E'.cry  educational  program  contributes 
villi ijy  to  the  cnnchmciit  cf  l;^e  in  Amer- 
ica. But  so.me  iiave  that  eniichment  as 
t'neir  ilrst  goal.  They  arc  dcsi^iiied  not  to 
strve  .special  troups  or  institutions,  but 
to  licive  a!;  tiio  American  iJcopic. 

We  have  tested  in  the  jmsl  three  ytar.i 
a  lie  .■  idea  in  iT0\ernmenl:  Tl:c  National 
r'oui.iialijn  on  (he  Aiis  and  Hanianiiies. 

That  exijcnment  has  been  ar.  impies- 
:;i\e  .-uc;;tss.  It  has  proved  that  .uovern- 
ment  can  indeed  enhance  the  Nation's 
cultural  life  and  deepen  the  under- 
standing o:  our  ;;eoi:le. 
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With  modest  amounts  of  money,  the 
Humanities  Endowment  has  promoced 
>ch():a!.shtp  in  a  wide  range  of  fields  and 
q.uck'  rud  public  interest  in  the  liuman- 
uies 

The  Arts  Endowment  has  brought  new 
energy  and  life  to  music,  drama,  and  the 
arts  in  communities  all  over  Amrrica. 

I  believe  the  Foundation  has  earned  a 
vote  of  confidence.  I  uryc  that  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities authorization  be  extended. 

We  have  acted  al.so  i  j  launch  an  his- 
toric rducational  force  in  Amencan  life: 
public  broadcasting'— non-comxnerclal 
ladii  and  television  service  devoted  first 
and  foremost  to  excellence. 

Last  year  thr-  Congress  authorized  th» 
Corporation  far  Public  BroadcastLsg. 
This  year  we  must  save  it  life. 

I  recr)mmend  that  the  Consrrss  aDpro- 
priate  the  funds  needed  in  flscaJ  1968  and 
iiscal  1969  to  .-Aippoit  tlie  in  tal  actiwitles 
of  the  Corporation  fcr  Public  Broadcast- 
iiifir. 

La.st  yoar  I  str-<y;£d  the  inpoitancc  of 
a  Ijng-ran-e  flnancin'.;  plr.n  which  would 
ensure  that  niblic  br.Dadcastln-;  v.ould  bo 
vittorous.  independent  and  free  from 
political  interference  or  control.  The 
problem  involved  is  complex  It  concerns 
the  u.se  of  the  most  powerful  communica- 
tions medium  in  the  uorld  todav.  It 
should  not  »>:■  resolvf d  :■  ithout  ttji^  most 
through  study  and  consultation. 

I  am  askint;  the  Secretan-  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv-  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  tiie  Budget— who  have  been 
.-tudyme  this  problem  since  the  law  was 
enacted— to  work  wiUr  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  appropriate  Com- 
mitiees  of  tlie  Congress  to  formulate  a 
lontr-range  financing  plan  that  will  pro- 
mote ind  piotect  thLs  vital  new  force  in 
American  life. 

THIC     FIFTH     FREEDOM 

On  January  6.  1941.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  •set  forth  to  Congress 
and  the  people  four  essential  human 
freedoms'  for  which  America  stands. 

In  the  years  since  then,  those  four 
freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear — have  stood  as  a  sum- 
mary of  our  aspirations  for  the  Ameri- 
can f?cpublic  and  for  the  world. 

And  Americans  have  always  stood 
ready  to  pay  the  cost  in  energy  and 
treasure  winch  are  needed  to  make  those 
great  goals  a  reality 

Today— wealthier,  more  powerful  and 
more  able  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory—our Nat. on  can  declare  another  es- 
sential human  freedom. 

The  fifth  freedom  is  freedom  from 
ignoranc?. 

It  means  that  every  man.  e\eiTwhere, 
.4iould  be  free  to  develop  his  talents  to 
their  full  potential— unhampered  by 
arbitrary  barriers  of  race  or  birth  or 
income. 

We  have  already  begun  the  work  of 
guaranteeing  that  fifth  freedom. 

The  lob.  of  course,  will  never  be  fln- 
;>iied.  For  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual, 
education  is  a  perpetually  unfini.'^heci 
•ourney.  a  cjntinuing  process  of  dis- 
C'j\t'ry 

But   the   work   we  started   wlicn   tiiis 
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Nation  began,  wJiich  has  Ilouri.shed  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  which  gained 
new  momentum  in  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses— IS  ours  to  continue— yours  and 
mine. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
7  HE  White  House,  February  5.  1963. 


Pr.ESIDFNT  JOH.\S(jNS  NEW  EDU- 
CATION STRATEGY  FOR  THE  N\- 
TION 

Mr.  PERKINS-  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky* 

Th  -re  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnsons  moving  special  message  on 
education  will  go  down  in  history  lus  the 
message  which  sought  to  complete  the 
great  cycle  of  Government  support  pro- 
grims  for  the  future  of  our  children. 

For  the  President  has  in  effect  said  to 
us  that  a  .society  is  often  remembered  in 
h!:-.tor>-  for  what  it  did  or  tried  to  do  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  its  citizens. 

Todaj-"s  message  calling  for  a  new 
strategy  In  educational  advance  is  a 
monument  to  the  dedication  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  which  believe  edu- 
cation is  the  first  oi-der  of  business  of 
any  government. 

The  President  i)roposes  to  make  the 
promise  of  America  real  by  funding  the 
Elements  I  y  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  ell  in  advance  of  tho  school  year, 
so  that  local  officials  can  make  their 
plans  with  a  firm  idea  of  the  resources 
a\ailable  fcr  new  programs. 

He  iias  proposed  the  Educational  Op- 
I)ortunity  Act  which  will  unify  a  number 
of  existing  student  aid  and'crant  and 
scholarships  programs. 

He  has  proposed  to  make  a  college  edu- 
cation attainable  to  cver>'  American 
child— regardless  of  income,  but  based  on 
ability. 

He  has  proposed  significant  increa.ses 
of  funds  for  proven  experimental  pro- 
iiramssuch  as  Hcadstart.  Upwarc*  Bound 
Followthrou.::h. 

He  has  proposed  innovations  in  bilin- 
gual education,  and  increases  in  voca- 
tional educational  aid 

He  has  stressed  the  necessity  and  value 
of  educational  research  in  teaching  and 
learning. 

There  is  no  area  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  the  President  has  not 
touched  on  in  his  message— a  tribute  to 
his  comprehensive  vision  of  our  educa- 
tional needs. 

We  in  the  Congress  who  have  sup- 
}>ortcd  the  President  on  historic  acts  such 
as  elementaiy  and  secondarj-  education, 
the  higher  educational  facilities,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  many  others, 
now  will  stand  with  him  as  he  proposes 
the  fulfillment  of  .^merlca's  pledge  to 
give  Its  children  the  best  in  education. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  loader  in  this  effort. 
I  am  ;iroud  to  .serve  a  Presid-^nt  who  does 
not  believe  in  looking  back,  but  always 
looks  forward. 

I  urge  the  Congre;is  to  give  swift  posi- 
tive approval  to  one  of  the  finest  legisla- 


tive packages  on  education  ever  sub- 
mitted by  any  President  in  our  lii.storv- 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ■> 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  .Mi-ld  to  the  distin- 
nui;<heri  majority  !( ador. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I.  al.so, 
have  read  the  President's  mes.sacc  on 
education  I  join  the  distincui.shfd  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  what  he  is  :  aymg  about  this 
mes.sage  and  the  proposed  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  lia ; 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  .•special  mes.s.ige 
which  confirms  the  title  he  has  borne 
ihe.se  pa.st  4  ycar;^— ■The  Education 
President." 

Never  before  have  we  seen  a  President 
seek  dunn-i  his  term  to  complete  the 
unfinished  busincrs  of  cd  cp.t.or.al  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

Not  content  to  rest  with  the  unparal- 
leled education  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  President  lias  proposed  to 
strengthen  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  make  college  educa- 
tion an  attainable  reality  for  millions  e,f 
imderprivilesed  boys  and  girls,  and  elfcct 
new  and  needed  chances  in  I'ederal  aid 
to  vocational  i  ducaii.in,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, adult  education  and  every  other 
area  of  mans  quest  tor  knowledge  and 
improvement. 

We  must  support  the  President  as  he 
.seeks  to  .step  up  fundiriE;  fcr  Projects 
Headstart  and  Upward  Bound. 

We  must  .-upport  the  President  as  he 
proposes  a  new  stay-in-.schoo!  profiram. 
We  must  support  his  efforts  to  help 
IJrepare  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped children  for  useful  lues. 

We  must  support  the  President  as  he 
seeks  to  initiate  a  new  era  for  college  and 
university  education  in  America. 

If  there  is  one  program  on  v.hich  this 
entire  Con.i^ress  can  unite,  it  is  in  its 
total  support  for  the  vision  c  I  our  Presi- 
dent who  is  determined  to  make  educa- 
tional opportunity  a  living  realitv  for  thij 
society  and  for  nil  its  citizens. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  moving  education  message  has 
proclaimed  for  all  Americans  the  right 
to  freedom  from  ignorance  in  our  time 
This  is  a  right  which  is  equally  as  vital 
as  the  four  essential  freedoms  Franklin 
Roosevelt  spelled  out  30  years  ago. 
,  The  administration  and  the  Congress 
liave  taken  unparalleled  step'S  to  provide 
qual.ty  education  for  every  American  in 
the  past  4  years.  We  have  tripled  cur 
national  investment  in  education  and 
passed  over  35  laws  to  support  education 
from  pre-  to  post-graduate  school. 

But  our  Nation  still  faces  enormous 
problems.  Growing  enrollments  and 
rising  costs  sti-ain  our  educational  re- 
sources. Graduates  are  often  ill  prepared 
for  the  world  of  work.  And  millions  of 
loverty-strickcn  young.stcrs  arc  un- 
touched by  decent  education. 

President  Johnson  seeks  answers  to 
these  problems.  For  our  gradc-schcol 
eluldrcn  there  is  Headstart  and  Follow- 
through.  For  our  clemcntai-y  .schools  the 
President  has  requested  sujiport  for  the 
nev.'  stay-in-schcol  proiiram  and  pro- 
posed an  imaginative  Partnership  for 
Learning  and  Earninr;  Act  Special  edu- 
cational programs  uill  lielp  the  handi- 
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capped  and  the  student  with  language 
difficulties. 

But  President  Johnson  has  recognized 
that  all  too  often  a  high  school  diploma 
is  no  longer  a  passport  to  prosperity — a 
college  degree  is  necessary.  Although 
one -half  of  our  high  school  graduates 
go  on  to  college  we  can  no  longer  be  sat- 
isfied when  a  college  education  remains 
i..ut  of  reach  for  millions. 

The  President's  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1968  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  deserving  students  secure 
a  college  education — by  strengthening 
existing  college  aid  programs  and  provid- 
ing additional  financial  assistance  to 
needy  students  with  college  qualifica- 
tions. 

Yes,  education  for  all  is  our  fifth  es- 
sential freedom  in  this  land  of  abun- 
dance— and  we  have  already  taken  great 
strides  to  guarantee  it. 

But  we  cannot  be  satisfied  until  every 
American  is  free  to  develop  his  educa- 
tional talents  to  his  fullest  potential. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tliis  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


NAMING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  150)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  certain 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Siieaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill  was  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  on  January  15  at  which 
time  I  objected,  as  I  did  to  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses. 
Section  3  would  name  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital for  the  late  Congressman  John 
Rankin,  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  name  a  veterans'  hospital  for 
a  blatant  segregationist,  a  hospital  which 
is  to  be  open  to  all  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

The  person  for  whom  this  hospital 
would  be  named  was  notorious  for  his  ex- 
pressions of  racial  bigotry  and  anti- 
Semitism.  It  would  be  a  travesty  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  designation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  SAYLOR.  and  Mr. 
HAWKINS  objected,  and.  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  was  stricken  from  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


LAND    TRANSFER    TO    MISSISSIPPI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  10277) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows i 

H.R.  10277 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tb&t  the 
.Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  author- 
ized to  convey,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  educa- 
tional purpKJses,  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a  tract  of  five 


aires  of  land,  more  or  less,  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  reservation  of  th^  Veterans' 
Administration  Center.  Gulfport.  Mississippi, 
nnd  of  the  tract  of  land  approximating  thirty 
acres  that  has  been  declared  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
exact  legal  description  of  the  tract  shall  be 
determined  by  tlie  Adminlttrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  if  a  survey  Is  required  in 
order  to  malie  such  determination,  the  St.\t<; 
of  Mississippi  shall  bear  the  expense  thereof. 
Sec.  2.  Any  deed  of  ronveyance  made  pur- 
.sirmt  to  this  Act  .shall — • 

(a)  provide  that  the  land  c.iinvcyed  shall  be 
used  for  educational  purposes  and  m  a  man- 
ner that  will  not,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  of  Ve'-crans'  Affairs,  or  ills 
designate.  Interfere  with  the  c:ire  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  llie  Vel-erans'  Admin- 
istration  Center.   Culfport.    Mississippi: 

(b)  contain  such  additional  lernxs,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  easements,  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  provide  that  if  the  State  of  Mississippi 
violates  any  provision  of  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance or  alienates  or  attempts  to  alienate  all 
or  any  part  of  the  parcel  so  conveyed,  title 
thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United  States; 
and  that  a  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  any  such  violation 
or  alienation  or  attempted  alienatior  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive;  and 

id)  provide  that  in  the  event  of  such  re- 
version, all  improvements  made  by  the  State 
ci  Mississippi  during  its  occupancy  shall  vest 
i:i  the  United  States  with  payment  of  com- 
pensation  therefor. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey,  without 
monetary  consideration,  approximately 
5  acres  of  land,  now  a  portion  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi for  educational  purposes — required 
by  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of 
Education  to  establish  a  permanent  site 
for  a  vocational  rehabilitation  center. 

In  1922  approximately  147  acres  of 
land  were  acquired  by  a  predecessor 
agency  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  from  the  city  of  Gulf- 
port, and  the  Mississippi  Centennial  Ex- 
position, for  a  monetary  consideration 
of  $125,000. 

Under  Public  Law  85-196  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Sen'ices,  for  SI. 000 
conveyed  to  the  Gulfport  Municipal 
Separate  Schexjl  District  approximately 
10  acres  of  the  then  existing  reservation 
for  school  purposes. 

By  a  deed  dated  December  4,  1964,  tiie 
Administrator  of  General  Sen'ices  con- 
veyed a  second  10  acres  to  Harrison 
County,  Miss.,  for  a  consideration  of 
$27,500. 

On  May  25,  1967,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reported  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  original  reservation  compris- 
ing approximately  30  acres  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  as  excess 
to  the  Veterans'  Aeiministration  needs. 
The  5  acres  involved  in  this  legislation 
are  part  of  the  30-acre  tract. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  sufficient 


safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Government  and  the  transfer  would 
not  be  adverse  to  the  operation  of  ihe 
Veterans'  .^dministralicn  liospital  at  us 
present  site.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  no  objection  to  tiie  favorable 
consideration,  and  there  would  be  no 
additional  appropriation  as  a  result  of 
thiC  approval  cf  this  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask  una.ni- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
IhiS  point  in  the  Recorp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihcre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Lcntlcman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  A.DAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  10277.  This  bill  authorizes 
t'nc  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  ap- 
proximately 5  acres  of  land  that  is  now 
a  portion  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  reservation  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.  The  land  will  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Thii;  5 -acre  track  is  a  pait  of  the  147 
acres  of  land  at  Galiport.  Miss.,  acquired 
by  the  Veterans  Bureau  in  1922  from  the 
city  of  GulipiTt  and  the  Mia.sissippi  C:n- 
tennial  Exposition. 

The  State  of  Missi.s.sippi  needs  tliis  5- 
acre  track  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  declared  the  5  acres  as  excess  to 
their  needs.  In  a  report  to  tlie  commit- 
tee, the  Veterans'  Administration  indi- 
cates that  their  principal  interest  is  to 
a.sjure  that  the  land  in  question  is  not 
used  in  a  manner  inimical  to  the  proper 
and  cftcctivc  operation  of  the  nearby 
Veterans"  .'Administration  hospital.  Sec- 
tion II  01  the  bill  provides  sufficient  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terest. The  only  objection  to  the  transfer 
of  the  this  land,  Mr.  Speaker,  appears  to 
come  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
That  agency's  objection  is  based  upon 
the  fact  tnat  this  bill  accomplishes  the 
transfer  of  land  by  lefrislation  rather 
than  administratively  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration that  the  property  is  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Since 
the  land  was  conveyed  initially  by  the 
city  of  Gulfport.  Miss.,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  that  portion  of  the  land 
that  is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  be  returned  to 
Mississippi.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DETERMINING  THE  RIGHTS  .AND 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  NAVAJO 
TRIBE  AND  L^TE  MOUNTAIN  TRIBE 
OF  THE  UTE  MOUNTAIN  RESERVA- 
TION IN  AND  TO  CERTAIN  L.ANDS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '  S.  491 1  to  de- 
termine the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation 
in  and  to  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we  could  es- 
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tablish  a  little  more  updated  informa- 
tion than  we  have  in  this  report. 

I  understand  that  possibly  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved,  but  in  fact 
the  proposed  legislation  would  utily  es- 
tablish a  three-man  court  to  determine 
the  lu.stice  and  equity  involved  in  a  strip 
about  2  miles  in  width  bv  10  miles  in 
lensfth  :in  the  border  of  the  State  between 
these  two  Indian  tribes 

I  would  like  to  know  liow  much  has 
been  pccumulited  in  this  joint  account 
since  September  8.  1965.  and  if  my  as- 
sumptions are  correct 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield' 

Mr  HALL  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distincuHhed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee i>:i  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Six>aker.  the 
amount  that  i.^  involvtHi  in  this  lepisla- 
tii:n  comes  about  because  of  the  acciimu- 
lat'nn  of  monfvs  tiom  oil  and  ;as  kast-s 
on  lands  belpnging  to  the  Navajo  and  Ute 
Mountain  Tubes.  This  area  is  not  along 
the  border  ..if  the  two  States  This  area 
extends  down  into  the  State  of  New 
Me.xico  The  two  tribes  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  part  of  the  lands,  but  on 
thi.s  particular  part,  this  narrow  strip 
which  IS  about  2  miles  in  uidtn  and  10 
miles  in  '.ength.  they  are  not  in  aeree- 
ment  and  thi.«  legislation  would  merely 
permit  them  to  uo  into  a  court  action 
and  .see  what  the  ludicial  determination 
would  be. 

The  rest  of  the  m*<ney  lias  been  di- 
vided between  the  two  tribes  and  will 
continue  to  be  divided  as  it  accumulates 
from  the  oil  and  '.,'as  leases  on  the  lands 
that  belong  to  the  Navajo  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  Utes  on  the  lands  that  be- 
lons  to  them. 

Mr  MALL.  I  appreciate  the  sentle- 
man's  response,  which  takes  care  of  part 
of  my  question.  For  the  Ix-noflt  of  the 
Members  piesen",  can  >ou  ^ive  the  ac- 
cumulation in  dollars,  in  r^iand  fUures.  in 
this  joint  account  fiom  oil  .-'^d  gas  leases 
since  1965' 

Mr  ASPINALL.  No  I  do  ant  have  that 
particular  fisiure  here.  But  money  from 
oil  and  yaji  leases  is  added  to  the  other 
moneys  that  arc  uu.ol'..:d  -•  far  ;is  tlrse 
two  tribes  are  concerned.  There  have 
been  some  accumvUations  since  1965,  but 
they  have  not  been  the  amount  or  any- 
thing like  the  amount  that  is  involved  in 
this  particular  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  does  my  fiiend  any  gcod 
or  not  in  answer  to  his  questionmg. 

Mr  HALL.  What  I  am  uettinsi  at.  Mr, 
Speaker — and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  ob\iouo  effort  to  try  to  fill  the  void 
in  my  knowledge,  which  iJi^rhaps  would 
liave  been  eased  if  the  leui^lative  report 
itad  been  maybe  a  little  bit  updated — I 
uaderstand  it  ;\s  over  2  ^/eais  old — is  it 
true  that  the  average  accumulation  has 
amounted  to  something  ovt^r  $300,000  per 
fam'ly  mi  one  of  the  litigant  tribes? 

Mr  ASPINALL  No.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  to  which  my  col- 
le..'ue  has  referred  The  amount  of 
saoo.OOO  per  family  relates,  perhaps,  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Tribe  has  in  the  Treasury 
of  tiie  United  States  for  its  use  sometime 
m  tiie  future  There  i.s  aopioxitnateiy 
$15  to  S16  million  of  cash  that  they  have 
lu    the   Treasury   of   the    United  Stales 


drawing  interest  at  4  percent.  There  is 
also  coming  to  them  certain  moneys  that 
they,  themselves,  have  iliat  they  put  into 
their  own  account  This  tribe  numbers 
about  1.100,  lepresenting  about  350  to 
4-00  families  That  is  where  vou  get  tiie 
matter  of  S250.000  to  S300.000  per  fam- 
ily But  they  do  not  have  any  right  to  the 
use  of  that  money  without  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AtTairs  and 
withojt  coming  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  get  from  uur 
committee  authorization  first,  and  then, 
If  necessary,  from  the  House  and  the 
other  body  permission  to  use  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  plan 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  furtlier  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  v-'eiitleman's 
answer,  and  I  am  familiar  with  our  sur- 
veillance and  exerci.se  of  control  of  our 
original  Americans  and  ancestors  who 
are  now  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
being  wards  of  the  federal  Government 
I  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  do  other 
than  assist  them 

I  am  familiar  with  the  trust  funds  and 
how  the  Indians  themselves,  in  their  tri- 
bal councils,  disburse  and  control  these 
funds  which  eventually  arc  made  avail- 
able to  them  from  the  Federal  Tie-isury, 
on*  recommendation  of  the  gentleman's 
committee. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is.  will  this 
strip  of  land  m  litigation,  to  be  .settled 
or  allocat'M  by  this  thrfc-judge  panel, 
invoh  ing  approximately  $4  million  or 
more — if  more  oil  and  gas  is  struck — be 
thrown  into  the  same  fund  and  -a hat 
would  the  2-by-lO-mile  strip  add  to  that, 
and  what  are  the  prospects  of  it  being 
distributed  unevenly  by  a  three-judge 
court  rather  than  under  the  entire  Fed- 
eral legislature  supervision?  What  are 
the  chances  it  will  be  inequitably  and 
unjustly  dnided  between  some  of  the 
tribes? 

Mr.  ASPINALL  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  survey  line  is  an 
equitable  lin?.  and  it  is  a  question  that 
is  a  judicial  rather  than  a  legislative 
matter.  There  is  no  way  either  one  of  the 
tribes,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  liurt  by  this 
legislation.  It  simply  holds  in  abeyance, 
the  time  and  amount  for  disposition  to 
each,  waiting  the  time  for  the  dispo- 
.sitioii  If  there  is  anything  that  seems 
to  be  inequitable,  I  can  assure  my  friend 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfT-ns  'v;ll  he  watching  for  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  legislative  record  being  made  by  the 
gentleman.  I  am  vitally  interested  m  this. 
as  I  know  the  gentleman  is.  and  as  I 
know  the  gentleman's  subcoininittee  is. 
I  did  want  to  update  the  report  and  bring 
out  these  facts. 

It  IS  my  understanding.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  assures 
me  that  since  this  is  a  judicial  question, 
we  are  not  deleting  other  funds  by  .send- 
ing this  to  a  threc-iudge  court  for  a  deci- 
sion that  might  be  inequitable. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  can  a.ssure  the  gen- 
tleman It  will  not  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wittidraw  my  reservation 
of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
bert' Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


s.  491  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anrt  Hcnt^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie  "Navajo-Ute  BiiuiiU- 
..ry  Dispute  Act  " 

Sec  2  The  consent  (if  tlie  United  States  is 
hereby  given  to  either  or  both  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Ute  Mountain 
lYibc  of  the  Ute  Mijuntain  Reservation  to 
brUiK  suit  .igulnsl  each  otlicr.  ;.nd  against 
any  other  tribe  of  Indians,  persons,  or  en- 
tities, to  quiet  the  beneficial  title  in  and  to 
.such  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  as  are 
common  to  the  description  cmt, tilled  m  ..r- 
tlcle  II  of  the  treaty  concluded  June  1,  1868. 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Navajo 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians  and  procl.imied 
August  12.  1868  (15  Stat  667l.  setting  apart 
certain  Kinds  for  the  use  and  occupation 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe  cit  Indians,  and  to  the 
description  contained  m  section  3  of  the 
Act  approved  February  20.  1895  (28  Slat. 
677 1,  .setting  apart  certain  lands  lor  the 
^.ile  .md  exclusive  use  and  occupancy  of  tlie 
.'Southern  Ute  Indians  described  therein.  The 
United  States  assert-s  no  benciicial  claim  to  or 
interest  in  .such  land,  acknowledges  ihat  it 
holds  the  legal  title  to  the  land  m  trust. 
recogni;;es  that  the  bencncial  title  cannot  lie 
litigated  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
states,  and  consents  to  litigation  between  the 
two  Indian  tribes  only  in  order  that  their 
conflicting  claims  of  beneficial  title  may  be 
roncUi.slvely  determined  Tlie  United  States 
shall  not  be  joined  as  a  party  defendant  in 
ihe  litigation,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  a  claim  against  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
.shall  administer  the  l.md  in  accordance  with 
the  judicial  determination  ot  beneficial  title. 
Sec.  3.  Any  action  commenced  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  this  Act  .^hall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  district  court  of  three  Judges 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  New  Mexico,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
section  2284  and.  subject  to  the  provisions 
n{  section  4  of  this  Act.  any  party  may  ap- 
peal as  of  right  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  the  final  dc- 
terminutlon  by  such  three-judge  district 
court 

Sec,  4.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent and  the  objective  of  the  Congress  that 
the  relative  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties 
making  claims  against  each  other  in  and  to 
the  surface  and  the  subsurface  of  the  lands 
identified  In  section  2  of  this  Act  be  judi- 
cially determined  in  accordance  with  such 
principles  as  may  be  just  and  fair  m  law 
and  equity  including  a  consistent  award  or 
.■wards  or  release  or  releases  to  either  or  both 
the  Xavajo  Tribe  and  the  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation  of 
sucb  bonus  sums,  rentals,  and  royalties,  or 
other  moneys  paid  or  received  on  account 
of  the  leasing  of  any  portion  of  such  lands 
:ind  now  held  in  a  joint  account  in  the 
Tre,i.?iiry  ot  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  .igreement  dated  May  9.  1957.  between 
the  two  tribes,  approved  by  the  Area  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  fur- 
ther.aiice  of  the  accomplislimcnt  of  this  in- 
tent and  the  attainment  of  this  objective, 
the  parties  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  settlement  agreement  in  whicli  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  a  recognition  In 
perpetuity  of  their  reUuive  rights  to  use 
and  to  enjoy  the  surfai:e  and  the  subsurf.ice 
of  the  lands  Identified  in  section  2  of  this 
Act.  including  the  division  of  any  and  all  of 
such  bonus  sums,  rentals,  and  royalties,  or 
other  moneys  paid  or  received  on  account 
of  the  leasing  of  any  portion  of  said  lands 
for  any  purpose  or  purposes.  Such  settle- 
ment agreement  may  be  embodied  in  and 
be  made  a  part  of  any  decree  '<i  the  court, 
which  thereupon  .shall  be  final  and  oonrlu- 
sive  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  parlies. 
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Sec.  5  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  congressional  determination  of  the 
merits  of  the  conflicting  tribal,  individual 
Indian,  or  other  claims  with  respect  to  the 
l.inds  that  are  the  subject  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ovdci  ed  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  call  ( t  the  C-.n.'ent  Calendar. 


ELIMINATING  CERTAIN  PJ^IQUIRE- 
MENTS  FOR  OBTAINING  MAR- 
KETING  ORDERS    I  OR   CHERRIES 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.<^uspcnd  the  rules  and  pnsi  the  bill  iH.R. 
42^2)  to  amend  the  ATricultnral  Ad- 
justment Act.  as  rceiincted  and  amended 
by  the  Agriculiuial  Marketinc;  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  as  imenricd.  so  as  to 
tliiiiinnte  ccrt.iin  requirements  v.'ith  re- 
spect to  cffcctuatir.T  niarketir.rr  orders 
for  cherries. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.n.  4232 

Be  it  enacted  by  the.  Sc-:atc  t  nd  //oi.s.' 
of  Reprcscntatii'Ci  of  the  Vnitcd  Statc.3  of 
America  in  Congre:iS  arsrvibh'd.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  8c(2)  of  tlie  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act.  ;,s  re.^i'.acted  and 
amended  by  the  Atrricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  U37,  as  amended,  is 
iiinrnded  liy  striking  out  '•cherries,  apples,  or 
cr.mberru-i"  and  In^ertlnt;  i.i  lieu  thereof 
"aiiples  t.:r  craiibcrric:^  ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teu'pjic.  Is  a  £cc- 
onil  tiemanded? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  jjio  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  occcnd  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  c  b.icction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  ironi  Washington  Will  be 
recognized  lor  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  iccomuzcs  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  T.Ir.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  kcislaiion  is  not  complicated. 
The  original  Markcliiig  Act  cf  1937  ex- 
empted ail  but  t.vo  Iruits  and  vegetables 
from  marketing  orders  if  they  were  for 
canning  purposes.  In  1G61,  the  act  waii 
amended  to  include  ilierrics  for  canning 
or  freezing,  with  the  proviso  that  proces- 
sor agreements  would  be  required  as  well 
as  the  !:rovi.sion  of  two-thirds  support 
by  producers — either  by  volume  or  by 
number. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
eliminate  from  the  act  the  requirement 
for  processor  approval.  This  crop — 
cherries  for  canning  and  freezing — is 
one  that  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
fluctuations  in  weather  and  other  condi- 
tions of  production.  This  has  resulted, 
in  recent  years,  in  widely  varying  prices. 
These  prices  often,  of  course,  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  processor,  who  un- 
der existing  legislation  has  a  veto  over 
the  remedial  marketing  order. 

The  original  purpose  of  marketing  or- 
ders was  to  stabilize  prices  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  commodity  for  producers. 

It  is,  in  th.  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, incongruous  that  there  should  be  a 


requirement  for  processor  approval.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee  carefully 
considered  the  testimony  of  those  farm 
organization  cherry  producers  and  the 
industi-y  involved — that  is,  the  cherry 
liroce.^sors — we  lieard  objections  from 
the  National  Canners  A.ssociation.  and 
reported  the  bill  to  the  full  committee, 
where  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rc.-erve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  £;j.akcr,  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  not  su.'ipcnd  llic 
rule:  and  pass  this  bill  under  a  .sa.sji  ii- 
:-ion.  The  matter  is  controversial.  'Die 
t'cntkinan  from  Wa,  hiii.'tton  has  nic.i- 
t'oncd  that  the  processors  are  c;;i:o:,cd 
to  the  bill. 

Tiic  history  of  niarkctir.?;  orders  among 
I'^o  cherry  i  rotiuccr.i  indicates  that  the 
ch'^ri^/  rfoducers  themselves  arc  certainly 
lar  from  agr.:emcnt  upon  thi,'-.  So  this 
ra~tt.':r  is  a  matter  of  :■  ■.!i!icit.'r.t  ccnccrn 
t'a^.t  :a  my  jud?mvnt,  at  leai.t,  '.i  should 
1:2  .subjected  to  full  debate,  with  an  op- 
portunity for  ame;idmciit. 

As  I  understand  the  \-.\\\  it  the  prcs- 
s;at  time  there  i. re  four  fruit;,  for  can- 
ning or  freezing  wnicli  are  subject  to 
marketing  orders — 5:, rap-. fruit,  clicrries, 
cranberries,  and  apples.  In  ihe  czi2  of 
cherri:.t,  cranberries,  and  ripplc.":.  the 
:,'rocecsors  are  permitted  a  voice  iii  tiie 
adoption  of  the  marketing  order.  In  the 
cas2  of  [irapeiruit  the  prcc^.^tors  have 
110  voice,  apparently,  on  the  question  of 
adopting  an  order,  but  the  .statute  ia  the 
case  of  {..rap: fruit  assures  tiic  procesj^ors 
a  voic2  in  the  administration  of  the  order, 
since  it  siys  that  there  ihall  be  prcces.scr 
lucmbEri-hip  on  the  commitlee  adaiiiiis- 
t:ring  the  order. 

This  bill,  in  eifect,  Mr.  Speaker,  vrouid 
1 'lacc'  cherries  i.i  a  unique  situation,  alone 
ox  all  processed  fruits,  because  t iae  cherry 
processor  alone  would  h.ave  iicither  a 
\oce  as  to  the  content  of  tl:e  order  nor 
as  to  its  administration. 

If  a  Member  would  take  the  lime  to 
read  t'le  present  .'tatute  relative  to  ilie 
breadth  of  marketing  orders,  in  the  case 
of  a  fruit  processor,  at  least,  a  market- 
ing order  could  be  devised  which  would 
be  so  broad  as  to  actually  be  a  club  of 
economic  life  or  death  over  iiim.  because 
the  order  might  provide  that  it  could 
control  through  allocation  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  and  the  grade  and  the 
size  and  the  source  of  every  processor's 
supply,  in  this  case  of  cherries.  Also,  the 
orders  could  in  effect  control  the  mar- 
kets into  which  a  processor  could  ship 
Ills  cherries,  because  the  order  could  lim- 
it the  quantity  and  the  grade  that  could 
be  shipped  into  any  particular  market. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  marlieting 
orders  was  devised  originally  to  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  fresh  products,  a 
producer's  product.  When  he  sells  his 
product  to  a  processor,  however,  the 
product  then  becomes  the  processor's, 
and  the  processor  has  the  responsibility 
for  orderly  marketing  it,  for  putting  it  in 
markets  as  best  he  can  and  in  his  own 
judgment  to  his  best  advantage. 

To  subject  the  cherry  processing  in- 
dustry to  a  situation  where  it  no  longer 
will  have  any  control  over  how  many 
cherries  it  may  acquire  or  where  it  will 
market  them  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
very  serious  concern  and  something  this 


House  ought  to  debate  fully.  Certainly, 
in  fairness  to  all  the  cherry  processing 
industry,  if  the  Congress  wants  to  de- 
prive the  processor  of  any  \oice  in  de- 
termining whether  or  iiot  there  should 
be  an  order,  at  least  the  law  ought  to 
provide  tliat  he  .-hould  linve  a  voice  on 
the  admini.sterinf  committee. 

Th.e  passage  ot  this  bill  under  the  pres- 
ent parliamentary  situation,  it  not  being 
open  to  amendment,  wculd  licprivc  the 
cheery  jirocessor  cf  any  voice,  either  in 
li~.e  content  or  the  adminislration  ot  an 
order.  He  vculd  neitiitr  lia\e  ;  n  oppor- 
tunity to  act  in  the  making  of  the  order 
nor  in  t'le  administering  of  it.  Ta  tliat 
way  he  i.'c  being  treated  uniqut'y. 

The  committee  report  said  iiat  thiC 
coianiittce  feels  there  is  i.o  just:];cr-t:„n 
for  l^eerinp  cherr•c.'^  lor  can^iing  or  irccz- 
in?  as  an  t  xccntion  because  Ine  majc.ritv 
of  the  commodities  now  eligible  for  mar- 
i  etir.g  orders  i.ave  no  sucia  participation. 
I  submit  tliat  in  tlie  case  r^f  fruits  that 
i.s  not  true.  In  the  case  of  fruits  t'lere 
are  only  four  fruits  for  canning  or  feesz- 
ing  subject  to  marketing  orders  fs  it 
now  stands. 

As  I  related  bcfL^re,  ii  ever-'  one  of 
those  case::  the  in'occssor  has  a  \oice 
now.  Ycu  arc  s.mpiy  cicpriving  t'le  cricrry 
;:rcces;ar  .it  any  voice  at  all  licre. 

I  h.opc  ti.e  rules  will  not  be  sur:ixnded, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  ir.y  t.mc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  ircni  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  H-M-lI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apprcciat? 
tiie  iicntlonian  from  Michigan  yielding 
ic  ;ne. 

I  rise.  PS  .1  do  ;;o  eflen.  i)rlniariiy  for 
inionnatiOn  lor  the  bcnelit  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  ■:232.  acirj 
by  deletion  from  a  basic  bill.  In  ether 
words,  this  amends  the  A.",i"iculluril  Ad- 
justment A.ct. 

Is  it  not  true  that  by  simply  .':triking 
eut  'clierries.  apples,  cr  cranberries." 
and  iiisertinrr  in  lieu  thereof  "apples  cr 
cranberries,"  that  that  will  .still  leave 
v,-hat  i.s  known  in  agricultural  circles  as 
bloc  voting  rather  than  voting  by  the  in- 
dividual producer  md  at  the  same  time, 
as  stated  in  the  report  en  the  firet  pare. 
say  tiiat  such  a  marketing  career  would  1.  e 
in  erder  only  if  the  issuance  l^i  .sLtcii  i.i 
approved  by  tlie  processors? 

My  interest  here  is  one  of  defini'Lien. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  the  Members  here 
present  v.-ho  will  probably  vote  on  this 
question,  can  we  say  a  producer,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  is  a  cherry  grcv^-- 
er — the  farmer  '.vho  has  the  orchard  and 
v/ho  husbands  and  harvests  it  is  the 
actual  producer:  and  the  processor  would 
be  tiiose  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transporting,  cannine,  r  nd  ;iacking.  in- 
cluding the  lobbcrs?  In  bctwc-cn  there  i.<, 
of  course,  the  question  of  block  voting 
by  cooperatives  as  well.  The  induidual 
producer  yields  his  prerogatives.  Would 
this  bill  change  that  in  any  wise? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  sen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  ::cntle:r.an 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  iFOLEY.  No.  I  would  advi.se  the 
gentleman  froni  Missouri  that  tine  only 
effect  this  legislation  has  i.s  to  remco 
cherries  from  the  list  of  the  ccmmod:t:e-- 
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for  canniiit;  and  fieezin?  that  must  have 
the  approval  of  50  percent  of  the  proces- 
sors, by  weight  That  is  the  only  purpose 
of  the  legislation  and  it,s  only  reach 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  further  ask 
if  on  enacting  this  amendment,  if  it 
woulu  remove  the  right  of  referendum 
prior  to  an  order  being  establi.-.li<d  by 
th?  cherry  arower'' 

Mr  FOLEY  No;  it  does  not  .■hmiiuite 
the  leferendum  In  all  other  respects  the 
procedure  of  cstablishinsc  the  marketing 
order  would  remain  the  same  as  it  does 
under  the  original  act  jus  amended  In 
this  ease  it  re<)Uires  a  two-thirds  \ote  by 
referendum  of  the  producers  either  by 
number  or  bv  vokune. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  further  pre- 
sume from  the  tjcntleman's  answer,  the 
iicntleman  who  is  handling  the  bill,  that 
there  is  >till  the  provision  for  bloc  \ot- 
ing  by  cooperatives,  if  such  is  delegated 
by  tlie  indi\  idual  producers. 

Mr.  FOLEY  As  in  the  case  with  all 
marketmii  *wders.  that  is  the  condition 
which  applies  to  marketing  orders  for 
cherries 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  in  view  of  this  report  the 
cru.x  of  this  situation  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  tr>-ing  to  supixirt  and  assist  the 
agricultural  producers  or  whether,  in- 
deed, we  are  giving  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  processor  I  fr.vor  the  basic- 
principle  of  individual  producer  referen- 
dum, but  see  no  reason  for  excluding 
aynbusiness  by  a  change  in  Federal  leg- 
islation for  provincial  or  area  reasons. 

The  SPEAKER  )r.o  tempo' e  The  time 
of  the  uentlemrn  from  M'.ssouri  has 
expired. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tht  author  of  the  legislation, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syhania    Mr  \'ir,ORiTOl 

Mr  VIOORITO  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distini-'uislii'd  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington Mr  Foley  I  very  ir.uch  for  yield- 
ing to  me  this  time  during  winch  to  dis- 
c'j.-s  this  lei;Js!a'ion 

Mr  Speaker,  the  reason  I  introduced 
this  legislation  ;s  because  in  1965  a  vote 
was  taken  on  red  tart  cherries  in  the 
five  States  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  90  percent  of  the  red>sour  cherries 
are  grown  there,  those  States  being  the 
States  of  Wisconsin.  Ohio.  Michigan. 
P-'uisy:'.  r.nn,  and  New  York. 

Mr  Speaker,  77  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers or  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  voted 
m  favor  of  a  marketing  order,  while  only 
26  percent  of  the  processors  \otcd  in 
favor  of  the  marketing  order 

So.  Mr  Speaker,  one  can  see  that  the 
proces.sors  could  not  care  a  hoot  about 
having  a  marketing  order 

I  would  like  to  repeal — what  will  a 
marketing  order  do  for  farmers  of  red 
tart  ciiernes  if  two- thirds  of  them  decide 
that  they  would  like  to  have  a  marketing 
order 

They  could  grade,  size,  and  set  up  qual- 
ity standards,  container  standards,  pro- 
motion and  advertising,  marketing  serv- 
ice and  merchandising,  and  research 
such  as  marketing  statistics  withm  the 
scotie  of  price  analyses,  protiuction  prob- 
lems, handling  and  engineering  problems, 
new  jiroduct  development,  and  .so  forth 

So.  It  has  no  bearing  upon  .selling  the 


cherries  from  the  producers  to  the  proc- 
essors Tliey  would  still  have  the  free 
market  at  work  between  the  producers 
and  the  proces.sors 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state — and  this 
very  rarely  happen.s — with  reference  to 
this  bill  that  It  comes  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  at  least  five  or  six  major  farm 
orLaiii/RTions  which  have  approved  it. 
this  bill  H  R  4282 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Auriculture  approves  tht  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  .American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  P'armcrs  Organiza- 
tion the  National  Council  of  Farmers 
and  Cooperatives,  and  the  National 
Cherry  Growers  Council  endor.se  this 
l.'trislatioti. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
H  R  4282  .speaks  for  itself,  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  bill  that  I  can  recall 
where  all  six  or  seven  of  these  farm  or- 
gani^^ations  are  in  agreement.  That  is 
a  very  rare  thing. 

So  i  hope,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  see  fit  to  cue  their 
approval  to  this  legislation  which  in  my 
opinion  will  give  the  farmers  and  the 
producers  of  cherries  the  right  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  wish  to  co  ahead  and 
have  marketing  orders  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
L'entleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr  Downing  I. 

Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
tliat  I  must  oppose  this  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  processor  here  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  and.  certainly,  has  an 
investment  in  this  matter.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  would  sever  his  nuhts  com- 
pletely. It  1:5  m.\  information  that  in  the 
marketing  at?reements.  the  jnocessor  is 
called  upon  to  make  contributions  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  advertising  regu- 
lations and  so  forth  He  has  this  obli- 
gation In  addition  to  (he  fact  that  he 
js  necessarily  conneeted,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  With  the  cherry  producers  In 
other  words,  the  cherry  producer  must 
have  the  processor  and  the  processor 
must  have  the  producer. 

This  bill  completely  severs  the  light  of 
the  mocessor  to  vote  m  a  referendum  on 
cherry  marketing  policy  The  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1957 
vas  amended  m  1961  to  authoiix.c  a  mar- 
keting order  for  cherries,  cranberries, 
and  apples  to  require  a  favorable  vote  by 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  processors  as 
well  as  66-1  percent  of  the  I'roducers 
voting  in  the  leferendum  in  order  that 
an  order  could  be  made  effective  as  to 
any  one  of  these  commodities.  So  Con- 
gress adopted  a  policy  that  marketing 
orders  for  these  crops  should  not  be 
adopted  unless  tne  processors  have  the 
express  right  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  a  proppeed  order. 

Three  years  a^  a  proposed  cherry  or- 
der was  made  the  subject  of  a  referendum 
by  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  it  was  voted  down,  not  only  by  a  sub- 
stantial processor  margin,  but  by  a  7- 
percent  margin  of  the  producers  t.hem- 
selves.  It  is  apparent  that  without  a  proc- 
essor vote,  the  proponents  of  these  man- 
datoiy  controls  believe  that  they  could 
persuade    at    least    two-thirds    of    the 


cherry  producers  to  adopt  certain  mar- 
keting control  agreements. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proce.s.sors  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  tied  together  too  intimately  to 
cut  the  processors  away  from  important 
decisions  of  this  kind,  and  I  do  hope  that 
the  House  will  vote  down  this  bill 

Mr  P'OLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  mentioned  the  con- 
tributions that  were  made  by  the  proces- 
sors in  these  marketing  order  arrange- 
ments. I  might  say  that  there  are  over 
4.3  marketing  orders  and.  contrary  to 
the  suggestion  of  ilie  ^;entleman  from 
Michigan,  most  of  the  oven'helming 
number  of  those  marketing  orders,  all 
but  four,  do  not  have  any  requirement 
for  processor  approval. 

The  processor  has  the  opjiortunity — 
which  indeed  they  all  avail  them.selves 
of — of  passing  on  any  cost  of  advertising 
and  promotional  work  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  but  in  this  ca.se.  the  ca.se  of 
cherries,  there  is  a  requirement,  along 
with  three  other  commodities,  for  the 
processors  to  approve  a  marketing  order 
by  .jO  percent  of  their  number  before  the 
marketing  order  can  come  into  existence. 
This  has  successfully  prevented  a  mar- 
keting order  for  canning  and  freezing 
cherries 

The  purpose  of  the  act  of  1961  was  to 
permit  the  canning  and  freezing  1)10- 
ducers  of  cherries  to  have  a  marketing 
order  for  an  orderly  markefng  of  their 
crops  which  the  addition  of  this  require- 
ment of  processor  approval  has  pre- 
vented. 

The  object  of  the  committee  in  lemov- 
i.ig  the  requirement  is  to  allow  the  1961 
law  to  be  effective :  in  other  words,  to 
allow  a  marketing  order  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  canned  cherries.  It  has  no  other 
purpose  beyond  that.  It  does  not  other- 
wise change  or  expand  the  marketing 
order.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  cherry 
farmers  who  have  been  badly  hit  and 
badly  depressed  in  recent  yeai.s  a  chance 
to  bring  some  orderly  marketing  into 
their  affairs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Penns.vlvania 
said.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions, if  not  the  only  one,  on  which  we 
have  a  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  had  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  major  farm  organizations.  This 
is  a  rare  occuience  m  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  but  it  did  f>ccur  in  this  bill, 
and  the  overwhelming  number  of  pro- 
ducers have  given  their  support  to  this 
legislation 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virgitiia 

Mr.  DOWNING  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  bill  IS  to  remove  the  processors 
from  voting,  so  that  the  producers  can 
adopt  a  marketing  procedure.  That  does 
not  seem  exactly  fair  to  me,  becau.se  the 
processor;;  have  a  direct  mtc-rcst  m  this 
marketing  agreement. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, there  are  proce.ssmg  or  marketing 
orders  for  more  than  43  commodities;  in 
all  but  four  of  those  the  processors  are 
excluded  from  any  participation,  even 
though  they  have  an  ob\ lous  interest. 
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The  purpose  of  the  marketing  orders 
indeed  is  not  to  assist  the  processors. 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  in  other  ways.  The  purpose 
is  to  help  the  producers. 

The  initiative  for  all  the  marketing 
orders  lias  been  a  corncern  with  the 
producers. 

Mr.  DOWNING  The  Marketing  Act  of 
1961  expressly  amended  the  original  act 
to  allow  producers  to  h.ave  the  vote  under 
the  markctiii",  liureemcnt;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  say  that  the  pur- 
lJ0.se  of  the  19G1  amendments  was  to  per- 
mit canning  and  freezing  of  cherries  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  marketing  order. 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  act  orig- 
inally excluded  commodities  for  canning 
and  freezing  from  innrketing  orders,  the 
exception  was  removed  in  part  for  these 
cherries  in  1961. 

There  was  an  additional  proviso  at 
that  time  that  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
cessors was  to  be  added  to  the  approval 
of  the  producers. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  There  must  have  been 
some  reason  for  this  to  be  included  in 
1961  and  I  think  they  should  still  stay  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  might  point  out  here 
that  the  experience  since  the  1961 
amendments  has  been  such  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  recently 
added  another  commodity  to  those  sub- 
.lect  to  a  mai'keimp  order  for  canning  and 
f leezms :  namely,  pears. 

In  that  matter,  which  has  not  yet 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
nnttee  on  Agriculture  did  not  provide  for 
proces.sor  ppproval. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Lientleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  \TGORITO.  I  wi.'h  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  I  believe 
one  rea..on  is  that  the  canning  group  had 
a  more  effective  lobby. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point  or 
observation,  that  in  the  last  3  years  I 
have  talked  with  cherry  growers  in  my 
area  and  representatives  of  various 
chc>  ry  sjroducers.  When  ihey  voted  on  it 
in  19G5.  they  were  not  really  sure  what  a 
marketir.'-;  order  could  possibly  do  for 
tiicm. 

T  think  With  a  Iiti'e  more  salesmanship 
and  explanation.  1  am  sure  the  next  time 
they  get  an  opportunity  to  vote  that  the 
cherry  producers  will  vote  favorably — 
that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  either  by 
weight  or  by  number  of  farmers,  will  be 
in  the  affirmative  and  in  favor  of  a  mar- 
keting order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
gui.'^hed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
AericiiUuie.  the  cemlcman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAr.L-!. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  just  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  about 
40  of  tb.ese  marketing  orders  which  may 
lie  put  into  effect  on  a  vote  by  the  pro- 
duce].s.  Of  course,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  marketing  order,  to  try  to  give  the 
p,'Od,ice*s  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a 
i'.vlng.  A  good  many  of  them  are  in  effect 
on  the  west  coast.  The  producers  are 
aole  t-o  vote  a  marketing  order  in  and  yet 


I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  the  processors 
being  forced  out  of  business  on  the  west 
coast. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  west  coast  pro- 
ducers and  processors  probably  are  doing 
a  great  deal  better  today  than  our  norih- 
castern  fruit  producers  and  processors. 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  experience  of 
the  Nation  indicates  that  these  orders 
are  a  pood  thing  and  that  they  do  help. 
There  is  not  a  ton  of  cherries  iiroduced 
in  the  State  of  Texas  that  I  know  of.  but 
these  people  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  lor 
a  marketing  order  for  themselves  if  they 
v.-ani  it;  tliat  is.  if  Iwo-ihirds  oi  them 
want  it — and  that  is  what  is  required  by 
this  bill.  It  simply  gives  the  i;roducers  an 
opportunity  to  put  a  marketing  order 
into  e.fTect  if  two-thirds  of  the  inoducers 
want  it. 

It  seems  to  me  liiviilv  desirable.  Ex- 
peiience  has  not  indicated  tiiat  it  will 
hurt  any  processor.  Actually,  tiie  proces- 
sors on  the  Pacific  cop..<-t  aic  I'pr rating 
at  far  better  profit  levels  than  i>roce.ssors 
in  the  Northeast  right  now.  J  think  these 
Northeast  processors  had  bettei-  'let  some 
prosperous  producers.  I  do  11'  i  li.'nk  you 
can  have  a  very  prosperous  tirocesEing 
industry  unless  you  have  some  luospcrity 
among  the  producers. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  reiterate,  i:owever.  thut  rii  thrse 
marketing  orders  that  have  been  men- 
tioned are  for  fresh  produce — Ircsh  agri- 
cultural products.  None  of  thrm  are  for 
processed  products  exceiJt  in  the  area  of 
these  four  particular  fruits,  "'rapefruit. 
cherries,  cranberries,  and  aj^ples.  Tliose 
are  the  only  four  in  which  the  i:roces.sors 
are  ever  involved,  becau.se  no  marketing 
order  ever  reaches  any  other  la'ocessed 
fruit.  It  just  reaches  these  lour  kinds. 
So  1  do  not  think  the  House  ."-hould  be 
confused  by  the  point  that,  in  eHect.  40- 
odd  marketing  orders  rre  involved.  Tliey 
are  not  comparable.  They  are  all  for 
fresh  products,  not  for  procc-scd  i  rod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  there  is  a  market'iig  order  for 
canning  cling  peaches. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  tliank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  information.  I  v,-as  not 
aware  of  it.  It  must  be  on  me  v.tst  cjr.:;t. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  A.sidc  from  that. 
my  statement  .=till  .stands.  I  also  believe 
the  House  should  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  administration  of  th.ese  mar- 
keting orders  for  in-ccessed  fruits  the 
processor  pays  the  cost  of  administration 
over  and  above  the  contribution  cf  the 
Federal  Government.  \.liich  I  believe  is 
S25,000  to  get  the  marketing  order  .'^et  up. 
Therefore,  the  administration  of  it  is  all 
financed  through  the  i:rcx;essors  by  way 
of  assessment.  Under  tliose  circum- 
stances it  certainly  seems  as  though  we 
ought  to  have  a  voice  one  way  or  the 
other,  either  in  the  make-up  of  the  order 
to  begin  with  or  in  its  administration.  By 
this  bill  you  would  deny  the  cherry  proc- 
essor a  voice  either  way.  You  would  give 
him  no  voice  at  all. 


Again  I  say  the  House  would  do  the 
matter  more  justice  if  this  suspension 
were  voted  down  and  we  would  let  the 
matter  come  up  under  a  rule  where  it 
could  be  debated  and  be  .--ubjeci  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  f'.cntlenian  from  j\Iic>iigan  is 
not  a  iJi'oper  objection  to  this  icL'i.slation. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  market'iig  order.-;  that 
I  know  the  cost  01  admini.^liation  is  paid 
lor  iiariiallv  by  ijroccs.sors  i.t  liandkrs. 
They  in  turn  recover  the  cost  either  from 
ti'ie  price  paid  to  the  uroducci  on  the  (nic 
hand  or  the  i^iice  i^aid  by  the  ultimaio 
cjnsumer  en  the  <: Iher,  Tin  y  do  not  beer 
any  ol  the  costs  out  of  their  own  profits. 
They  have  f.vo  wr.ys  to  recover  the  co;;t: 
A  ;o'.,-pr  price  to  compcn.'ale  for  the  cost 
lO  '"le  actual  producer  v.ho  ^ells  the 
poods  to  them  or  m  the  ultimate  price 
l>r.id  by  the  customer  in  the  grocery  .^tore, 
the  consumer  of  the  product.  That  is  the 
case  in  all  the  40-odd  marketing  orders 
we  have. 

The.-o  iriiuketms  crders  have  worked 
'.'Ut  -veil.  They  have  benefited  both  tlie 
"loduccr  and  the  jiroccssor,  laid  flso  the 
•^iilimate  consumer.  All  we  ."^eek  here  is  an 
f.r.portuniLV  for  the  cherry  producers  to 
■j?  able  to  siiare  these  benefits  \;hich  he  is 
no-.-.-  i-revented  from  sharing  by  this  la- 
ther unusual  requirement  of  a  ;jO-:  er- 
cent  nonroval  by  'n'ocessors. 

Mr.  ViGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
•  enrleman  :.ieid? 

Air.  FOLEY.  I  yield  U.  the  ;  entlcmnn 
iiom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MGORITO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  -vish  to  i.omt  out  that  Ia.st  year 
/-•ennsylvania  iroduced  400  tons  of  red 
tart  cherries,  and  this  is  the  lowe.st  pro- 
duction en  record  :incc  records  were  f;r.-t 
kept.  If  that  rate  continues  there  v.-ill  be 
10  need  to  discuss  any  legi;;latjon  what- 
s.ie\-er.  We  must  rever.se  tliis  trend; 
otiierwise  we  will  rot  have  v.r.y  in'oducers 
vii  rci  tPrt  cherrK  -. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
;ioid  to  the  gentiernan  l:-om  WisconEin 
1  Mr.  Byrnes  I. 

:-Ir.  BYRNES  of  V/i.scon.^Jn.  Mr.  Siuak- 
cr.  I  iLitt  v.onder  why  we  irave  to  con- 
■irier  I'-cislation  such  as  this  under  sus- 
ij::nEion.  with  no  chance  of  any  kind  of 
i'mcndmcnts  or  any  revisions.  The  i.-^.^-t 
<!  oend'ViCnt  to  the  law  relating  to  ordc.-: 
for  cherries  v.'as  'nade  by  Conrress  in 
IJ'Jl.  I  beiie\e. 

At  thra  time,  under  an  oj^en  :u;e  ;  r.d 
alter  due  consideration,  the  ijrccessor 
v.'as  r'ivon  a  voice  mi  determining  whether 
i.i.Tikeiing  orders  would  be  put  into  efleci 
or  not.  What  do  v:e  do  now?  We  ccme 
rilong  pnd  act  in  a  i.ither  cusory  fashion. 
it  '^eems  to  me. 

I  l:.-,p)ien  to  h.Tve  a  rather  subs.anti.il 
cherry-producing  area  in  my  disfict — I 
will  Pgree  that  among  many  jiioducers 
there  is  great  questioning  as  to  wh?t 
i':  .ippropriate  in  terms  of  operating 
through  orders  or  not  having  orders. 
There  i^  aho  among  the  '.  rowers  t':c"i- 
selvcs  concern — liecause  in  many  cases 
liiese  .I'ro-ver.s  are  cooperative  jir:--- 
t.^sors — concern  as  10  whether  prcce-sors 
should  not  be  in  this. 

But  what  I  would  complain  about  at 
this  stage.  Mr.  Sp^^aker.  is  that  here,  in 
a  rather  cusory  fashion,  by  the  technique 
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of  suspeiiding  the  nilps.  we  MOilder  uic 
.-.ubjwt  I  do  not  think  we  ar«  tmder  thai 
k.nd  L)f  pressure  from  either  Mde  In  this 
matter  that  we  have  to  take  a<:tion  tn 
this  restrictive  manner. 

I  would  sucgest.  Mr  Speaker,  that  this 
motion  should  be  defeated  and,  if  the 
Kentlemen  want  to  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  bring  this  up  under  the  nor- 
mal mt-Lhod  of  con.sidei  ing  iec;:-.lation  so 
that  amendments,  if  there  are  amend- 
ments, could  be  appropriately  considered. 
it  would  be  a  much  better  way  for  us  to 
proceed  in  this  iinix):tant  matt^-r 

Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mi  Speaker,  so 
that  the  Hk.ord  may  be  c  inplete  and 
cli'ar.  the  iicntleman  from  VVa-shiiu'ion 
:>':t'rri>d  a  few  minutes  a:,'o  to  a  peach 
marketmi;  order  action  on  the  west  coast. 
I  am  now  informed  tiiat  the  order  is  pur- 
suant U)  a  State  law  there.  It  is  not  a 
F-' if liil  order.  I  am  also  mformed — 
though  I  know  nothing  about  it  first- 
hand— that  the  State  order  does  require 
processor  .approval. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  no  further  requests 
for  tim.-  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr.  Ior.(;v  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  1;.  m  Michigan  for  the  cor- 
rection. I  will  .say  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  also  reported  out  a  bill  for 
canning  orders  for  frozen  [x-ars,  which 
does  not  contain  this  provision  for  proc- 
e.s.sor  approval, 

-Mr  Spe.iktT  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  tmie 

The  SPEAKER  i)ro  tcmiMre.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  the  House  .sus- 
pend the  niles  and  pass  the  bill  '  H.R. 
4L!8J . . 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr  HUTCHINSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  Vote  on  the  'ground  that  a 
quorum  IS  not  present  and  make  the 
[xjint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
tiie  Sergeant  at  .Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  180,  nays  168,  not  voting  83, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No   15) 
TEAS— 180 


.\berMethy 

.•\dams 

.AUduUbo 

Albert 

.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
.\r,imii/io 
.^splnall 

Bolaiid 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bnnkiey 

Broolcs 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown   Otilo 

Burtce.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Conable 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddiirio 

Uiii.U'ls 


Davis,  Ga. 

Dawso'i 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

D'.cfclnson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Duiski 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

EUberg 

Each 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fnsher 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Kriedel 
Fuqua 
Oalinanakis 
Garmatz 
Galhings 
Glalmo 


Olbbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Or  tflths 

Gude 

Him.lton 

Haiisen.  VViah. 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

He::dersoa 

Heilong 

Hlrks 

Houaeld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hu:iv;ate 

Ichord 

Jskrman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones.  N  C. 

K.-iraten 


KtiAietiaieler 

K.i.'en 

Kee 

Krith 

Kelly 

Kln«.  C;illf. 

Klrwan 

Kvros 

l..«i.druni 

I-ei;t:ttt 

I*nnon 

•McCarthy 

MfC'liire 

MrCulloch 

MrEwen 

.Mr  Kail 

.Mar  hen 

Mahon 

.M  ;fhlris.  Md 

'.!  i'-;'i':!\ra 

M'  -.1^ 

Ml  :    r.  L'hio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mont:;omery 

Moci.-e 

Mo.'iian 

.Morris.  N  Mex 

Morton 

Murphy.  HI 

Murphy.  NT. 


111. 


.^dair 

Anderso 

.Vrends 

Ash  brook 

Ash  more 

A\  res 

Baring 

Bates 

Battin 

n.Uhcr 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Bevill 

n;ester 

Rlatnik 

Bolton 

Bray 

BroomQeld 

Broti'msn 

Brown.  MIrh. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Uroyhill.  Va. 

Buch.inan 

Biirko.  Fla 

Burton,  Utah 

Bu^h 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Devme 

Dlntiell 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Flynt 


.Myers 

N*  it  I- her 

Nedrl 

Nlohols 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O  Neal.  0« 

O  Nelll,  Maoa 

Ottln^:e^ 

I 'at  man 

Patten 

Perkins 

l-hllbln 

I'ike 

foii^e 

I'ollock 

Price.  111. 

Pry  or 

Pxirlnskl 

I*-irrp|| 

Hai.dall 

Kcid.  N.Y. 

Hhodes.  Pa. 

Rortino 

Uo.'ers,  Colo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Rousto 

Hov  bal 

RuDp« 

Ryaa 

Scheucr 

NATS— 168 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
I'reluigliuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
CSettvs 
Green.  Oreg. 
Urosa 
Orover 
H.i..;au 
Haley 
HUl 

II  immer- 
schmldt 
Hat.ley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Heckler,  Mass. 

HoitOTl 

Hosmer 

Hiiat 

Hutchu.son 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Klrii;,  N  Y. 

Kipppe 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendail 

KM 

Laird 

Lai;i:en 

Latla 

Lip.icomb 

Uovd 

LonK.  Md 

McClory 

McCUoskey 

McDade 

McMillan 

MacGrec:or 

Mail  I  lard 

Marsh 

M.irtin 

Mathl;is.  Calif. 

Ma>  ne 

Mcbklll 

Michel 

MiUer.  Calif. 

MinshaU 

Mlze 

Moorhead 

Moiher 

Nelsen 

OKoiiaki 

Pel'.y 

Pettis 

Port 


Schwelker 

Scott 

Sclden 

Shipley 

Slkns 

Sla,  k 

Sm  'h    Iowa 

Snvdar 

Steed 

btephen.a 

Stubblefleld 

8tu-key 

Sullivan 

Tuslor 

Tr;i.:uo,  Calif. 

Teauue,  Tex. 

Tcnzer 

Thompson,  N  J 

Tdall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

ViKorito 

WiUker 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitener 

WiUis 

Wolff 

WrlKht 

Young 

Zwach 


Price,  Tc«. 

Qule 

Qu'.llen 

Rallsback 

Held.  lU. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Klecle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rocters.  Fla. 

Roudebu.sh 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterdeld 

Savior 

Schadebcrg 

Scherle 

Schneet>ell 

Schwengel 

sh  river 
Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  NY. 

Sprlriticr 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelner.  Ariz. 

Steiuer.  Wis 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Utt 

V.ii.der  Jagt 

Waldle 

Watfclns 

Watson 

Wh-iUcy 

Whitten 

Widnall 

WlKglns 

WliiioirLs.  Pa. 


Wilson 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

WvUe 

Wvman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Bob 


NOT  VOTING— 83 


,\bbitt 

.\shley 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brock 

Burleson 

Button 

Cabell 

CabiU 

Carey 


Cellrr 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
rievpl.ind 
Con  vera 
Cramer 
D  (igs 

Edward.s.  .Ma 
Edwards.  Calif 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo 


Everett 

F'arbstetn 

Fasceil 

FciKhan 

F'lno 

Hood 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Gail.i^Ufr 

narrl::..>r 

Goodell 

Ooodling 

Gray 


Gut 

Gurnet 

Hallerk 

Halpern 

Haiiaen,  Idaho 

H.irvpv 

Hrh.Tt 

Hull 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kliic/ynskl 

Knrnecray 

lyong.  La 

I.-.  1  kens 

McDonald. 

Mich 
Macdonald, 

M.US.S 


Madden 
May 

Morftpan 
Morse.  Mass 

MO!IS 

Nix 

O  Hara.  Ill 

Passman 

I'epper 

Pickle 

PIrnle 

Pool 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Rclnecke 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Ronan 


l:'i->p:-.th'il 
KosTtrk'.wskl 
Ki.in.s/eid 
.■-.t    unge 
S;sk 
Sk\ibU7, 
Smith.  Okla 
Stiuxers 
Tuck 
Vanlk 
Wiim;onnrr 
Wampler 
V.'ilson. 
Charles  H 
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So    Uwo-thirds    not    havins    voted 
favor  thereof',  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  lolknvin.,' 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Hebert  imd  Mr.  St  Onee  for,  with  .Mr. 
Gubser  nc-alnst 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  .iiid  Mr  C.u-ey  lor, 
with  Mr    Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Wi'.Kgonner  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
for.  with  Mr.  C.ihlll  ne.iln.st. 

Mr  Kluczynskl  ;ind  Mr  Monafifnn  for.  wl'.h 
Mr    OrKTidllng  astainst. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr  Rostenkowskl  ior,  wnh 
Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  against 

Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr  Feli^han  for,  with  Mr. 
Don  H    Clausen  agaii.st 

Mr.  Kornegay  and  Mr  M.itidcn  for,  with 
Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Ntx  and  Mr  CclU-r  for.  with  Mr.  H.U- 
pern   a<ialrLst 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  and  .Mr  Hon, in  f,)r. 
with  Mr.  Bow  agaii-Lst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Clark  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

.Mr    Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Brock 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  M;issachuseiu  Aiih  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with   Mr.   Halleck. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr    f.kubltz. 

.Mr    Uesniok  with   .Mr    Plrnie. 

.Mr    Rivers  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  .Mr.  Butt-on. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Hull  with   Mr    i>hlcman. 

Mr.  Hardy  with   .Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with   Mr,  Wamp:er. 

Mr    Flood  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illmois  with  Mr    Bl.ukbu.-n. 

Mr    Mess  with  Mr    McDonald  i,{  Mlchui.in. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama   with   Mr    G.irdner. 

Mr.   Abbltt  with  Mr.   Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Burlwon  with   Mr  Uumslcld. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  vn'.h  Mr  Fc! wards 
of  C.ilifornia, 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  rirkle. 

Mr.  Rarlck  wrh  Mr    Blanton. 

Mr    A.sh!ey  wrh   Mr    Digcs. 

Mr  Everett  with   .Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Pool  with   Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Couyers. 

Messrs.  IRWIN,  TIER  NAN.  and  MIZE 
changed  their  votrs  li.iin  ■  yea"  to  "nay  " 

Messrs.  KUPPE  and  REID  of  New 
York  chanr;ed  their  vote.s  from  ■'nay'  to 
"yea   ■ 

The  result  of  th.e  vnte  wa.s  announced 
a.s  abo\e  lecoideu 

The  doors  were  opened. 


I  ..AND    CONVEYANCE. 
ARIZ. 


GLENDALE. 


Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
.su.^pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'S. 
&T4  '  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale.  .A.riz  ,  as  amended. 

The  Cleik  read  a.s  follows: 
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S.  974 
Be  it  cnuctcci  by  the  Senate  and  House 
tif  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  should 
.-.uch  land  become  surplus  property  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
services  Act  if  1949,  ;ts  .imended.  the  Sec- 
retary of  .Agriculture  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  city  of  Glendale,  Ari- 
zona, upon  payment  by  said  city  of  such 
.ouount  as  he  deems  uppropnate.  but  in  no 
event  less  than  $35,000.  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  the  public  use  thereof,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  those  lands  constituting  the  grounds 
of  the  Southwest  Poultry  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, located  in  the  city  of  Glendale,  Ari- 
zona, which  station  has  Ijeen  scheduled  for 
closing  in  the  near  future  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  The  lands  authorized 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  Act.  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately twenty  acres,  the  exact  legal  de- 
.scriptum  of  which  .--liall  IjC  cictormincd  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  made 
only  after  a  final  determination  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  that  such  lands  are 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  ior  poultry  rrse:\rch  purposes  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  .After  such  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
•ind  l)€lore  the  conveyance  of  such  lands  is 
made,  the  -Secretary  shall  make  such  dis- 
position of  improvements  and  facilities  lo- 
cated on  tuch  l.inds  as  he  deems  to  be  in 
the   best   interest   of   the  United   States. 

Sec  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  i;hall  provide  that 
the  lands  so  conveyed  .';hall  be  used  by  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Arizona,  for  public  park 
(^r  recreational  ijurposes  only,  and  if  they 
shall  ever  cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes 
the  title  to  such  lands  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  which  shall  have  the  immedl- 
,ite  right  of  reentry  thereon.  Such  convey- 
ance may  be  made  subject  to  such  other 
terms,  conditions,  .iiid  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary   of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  .second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
.'-econd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  rec-vrnizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  'ield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  this  's  ri  Senate  hill.  It 
passed  the  otlier  body  and  was  referred 
to  this  ilouse,  end  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Asriculture  of  this 
House,  and  was  reported  favorably  by 
unanimous  vote  of  that  committee. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  conveyance  of 
certain  land  in  the  city  of  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  to  that  city  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  land  ori;:inally  v.-as  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  S4,500.  It  is  now  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Govenunent 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  in-o- 
vides  that  the  land  inay  be  conveyed 
for  not  less  than  S35,000.  nssurins  the 
U.S.  Government  of  ?.n  enhancement  of 
at  least  330,500  on  the  transaction.  The 
property  is  beintj  conveyed  to  the  city 
for  "use  only  for  public  purposes,  for  park 
and  recreation  i)u;poses,  and  leverts  to 
the  U.S.  Government  ii  it  ceases  to  be  so 
U;;ed. 

The  jirosierty  is  probably  wort!"  more 
on  the  open  market  than  $35,000  ..n  fact 
there  is  a  sussestion  that  it  might  be 
worth  anywhere  from  $140,000  to  S200,- 
000,  The  Senate  originally  passed  this 
bill    without   any   assurance   that   there 


would  be  any  consideration  j^aid  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Many  Members  are 
familiar  with  what  is  known  as  the 
Morse  rule  in  the  Senate.  The  House 
amendment  complies  with  the  so-called 
Morse  rule,  of  providing'  a  return  to  the 
Government  of  at  least  $35,000. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  in  keeping  with  the  usual  practice  of 
conveying  public  lands,  except  that  there 
i.s  a  good  deal  better  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  takes  place  in 
many  instances. 

Our  committee  felt,  all  personalities 
aside,  trying  to  consider  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  bill,  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  and  that  it  was  a 
worthwhile  undertaking.  The  committee 
asks  for  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  iiave  no  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temijore  'Mr. 
BoGGSi .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr.  PoageI 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S,  974,  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Me.  POAGE.  Mr.  Sprakrr.  J.  ub.i.  ct  to 
t'lc  vote  en  the  sn-ound  that  :4  cununi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  .  oi'it  of  order 
i':a',  a  iiuorum  is  not  presein  . 


The  SPEAKER  nro  tomi-o:v  ^vu.v-ntiy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  DooiK:"f|3cr  'ill  el.jse  t  :e  i^oors. 
the  Serecant  rrt  Arms  -.■!;!  notify  absent 
Members,  ancj  the  Clerk  v.lll  call  the  roll. 

The   question   was    taken:    and    there 


i,vere — yeas  202,  nays  138, 
:  s  fallows: 

(Roll  Ko.  iGl 
YEAS— 202 


l;ot  \olin:/.  92, 


Aboniethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala, 
Andrews, 
N,  Dak. 
Aronds 
Ashbrook 
.Aspmall 
.•\vres 
liainii: 
Eatns 
Batiin 
liLlchLr 
3cll 
Berry 
Belts 
Blester 
Bocgs 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brnikloy 

Broomiicld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brow-n,  Mich. 

B'own,  Ohio 

Biovhill,  N.C, 

Bvo'hiil,  Vu. 

Buchanan 

f'.uilce,  Fla. 

!;u;:on,  Vt.ih 

IVusii 

Ca.iter 

ccacrborK 

CliamoerUun 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier- 

Colmer 

Co  liable 

Conte 

Ccibett 

Co-.-~  -r 

Cunningham 

Ctutis 

Davis.  V,'ls. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenbr.ck 

Denney 

Dcrwmskl 

Devme 


Dickinson 

Dole 

Dow 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  I  a. 

Erlciiboir. 

Esch 

I'indicy 

I  :  she  r 

'  ord,  Oj:\.hl  R 

"ountam 

laser 
I-rol'.nshuysen 
Ftiltor,  Pa. 
1-uqua 
C^athinits 
Cross 
Cirover 
Oudo 
Hail 

.H;ii;.-  ;-: 

H.immc"- 
',:'hmKii; 
Har;  !~on 
!Ii-:.=lia 

•^■^cnle-.  V.'.  V" 
TIeck!' r.  ;  lass. 
K.cl-.s 
Horfon 
Kosmc-- 

rl'alchinsoa 

Jacobs 

Joh-..'o:i.  Cr.li! 

.Johnson.  I'a 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Xas'.cnmeier 

Keith 

K'lv:..  XV. 

i^'i'.va'i 

KIep;5c 

Ki'.iJle  man 

Ku\  rieiKlail 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landr-.im 

Lani^eii 

Latca 

Lci^gett 

Lipscomb 


Ll.jvd 
McCIory 
■  If  'Jloskey 
.McClure 
McCulloch 
Ml  Dade 
:  IcEwen 
'lacGre-or 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
;!ai.<h 
:'.Iurt:n 
Mu\  'le 
:  Ie.~kill 
Mil  he! 
'.lilier,  Ohio 
Mi.iSliall 
'  !i-^o 

.lor.t*  emery 
?  loore 

IMcrris.  N.  Mex. 
iMorso,  Ma£,s. 
;,lorton 
'.\lO'A\cr 
Myers 
Xatcher 
Nels'.'n 
:'.'!chols 
O'.'.Oiiiki 
ONeal.  Ga, 
Fatman 
Peily 
Perkins 
"tttis 
.  "oa^e 
•  ol 
■  'oiiock 
"  rice,  Tex 
"ryor 
-111-'  ell 
■"<uie 
Ot-'Hen 
r.a  l.~'oack 
;'e.ti.  in. 

Keid.  N.Y. 
ae.iel 

"hodes,  .Ariz, 
rtlo'-'le 
iloblson 
Rogers.  Colo. 
roi'C'.-s,  Fla.     ■ 
Hoth 


Iviv.Klebui-h 

Koush 

Rujipe 

.Sandman 

S:  hadcbpii,' 

.srherle 

S'^hiufcbell 

,S.hweiker 

.schwenpel 

Scott 

.Seidell 

Shrive 

Skubuz 

,sniith.  Calif 

Smith    N  Y. 

.SiivUer 


.Adams 

.Addiibbo 

.Aiuieison, 

T(  I'.n. 
.Ar.iiunzio 
.^^)hnlo^e 
Ber.iieit 
Bev.U 
BiiiL'ham 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Loilii;i-' 
Bradenias 
Biasio 
hrook.-: 
Burke.  M.i.'-s. 
Hinto'i.  Calif 


Cohelan 

Corman 

fulver 

Uaddaiio 

iJaiiiels 

Davis,  C;a 

Daw.soii 

Diktiiev 

Dliit 

r.n:;"il 

'  )o!.fi;uie 

Dorn 

Dowuliit: 

Diilf.ki 

Lckhardt 

i.dmond.son 

I'JiIbcrq 

1-allon 

1  Ivi.t 

lolev 

'"rif-del 

Galiflannkis 

Ciar»natz 

Gei.t;'£ 

Giaiiiio 

Giiibons 

C-ilbert 

Go.izalez 


.Atabitt 
.Ubert 
V>hleV 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 

Hr.iloson 
Button 
Hyt'es,  Wl 
Cabell 
Ctaiill 
i."iuey 
Cclle." 
■  lark 
Ci  .-Jt-en. 
Bon  H. 
Cieveiaud 
Cu   vei's 
•  ia  nei- 
D  -.3 
Dowdy 
Edwards, 
Ecl.vavds, 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo, 
Everett 
Evins.  'i  er.n 
Fnrbst'in 
Fa<vell 
Fei^rhan 


•Spilueer 

Stallord 

Stanton 

Steiper,  Ar;,<. 

St-.i-er,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

r.ilt 

■".il<  ^tt 

Tavlor 

Ti  a;^ue,  Calif, 

Thompson,  Ga 

'i  nomson.  Wis, 

LUail 

Ft; 

'a'lcler  J,i;-'t 

Waldie 

NAYS— 138 

Gieen,  Oret?. 

(ireen.  Pa. 

Cinriiths 

lias'an 

H.iley 

'lamillon 

liaiiley 

:'a  ma 

j'.athaway 

i^awkliis 

Kavs 

lielstoskl 

lU'iiderson 

Herlonit 

Hohtleld 

Holland 

l^)\vard 

'iirv  ale 

I  .hord 

irwm 

,'  iiman 

Joelson 

Jones,  N 

ICarsten 

K-.rth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Ki.;-,  C 

^;•.:■os 
I.eiiiion 
Loni-',  Md. 
McCarthy 

^t.■}■all 
McMillan 
.Marhen 
Me.tstiiia^-'a 

;.:'-.-as 

:4iller.  Cahf 

M.i.ish 

;a.nk 

Moorhead 

-Morgan 

Murrhy 

;,Iui  phy 

N'edzi 

Olsen 


C. 


.lUf. 


111. 
N.Y. 


Pa. 


,  Pa. 


V,'::tkiiis 

'■,'atson 

Whal.-n 

V,h:.lley 

\v'hlto 

Widnall 

WU'L'ins 

Williams.  Pa. 

WiLson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wvlie 

Wvman 

Zlon 

Zviach 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

OttiiiRer 

Patten 

Pike 

I'riec.  111. 

1  iicm.skl 

llandall 

:ti  list; 

Rhodes. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rooney. 

Hovbai 

Ryan 

•St  Ciermam 

Satterheld 

S.wlor 

.srheuer 

bhloley 

Sikes 

liisk 

Slack 

.Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

.Stratton 

Sullivan 

T.au'ue,  Tex. 

IciLior 

Thomp-  on.  NJ: 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

UUman 

Van  De^rPn 

Vl!;oMto 

Walker 

Watt.s 

V»  hitener 

Whitten 

•V;:iis 

Wollf 

Wnitht 

Yat^s 

Vounu 

Z.iblockl 
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,  Idaho 

.V.'ash. 


Ala. 
Calif 


Fl,io 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Galhv-'hcr 
Gardner 
Goodell 
C.jodling 
Gray 
Gubser 
Ouvney 
^'  iltjcrn 
Harsen, 
Hansen, 
.Hardy 
?'arvey 
;-i«-b,-rt 
HmH 

Jg...?.  Ala, 
Kluc/vrskl 
ICori'ejny 
I  ong.  La, 
Lukens 
^!cl:■o'■lald. 

Mich, 
MaL-donald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Maihias,  Md. 
May 


.Mills 

Mona2an 

Mo^s 

N'M 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Kara.  Mith. 

Passman 

Pepper 

Philbin 

Pickle 

!  Irnle 

'  ool 

F^arick 

Hces 

ncmecke 

•Irs'^ick 

.tivcrs 

Ronan 

.■'ooney,  N  Y. 

:,<i.-c!iihi'.i 

KoMenkowsIa 
H»jni,<^i'eld 
St.  Oii'.-e 
.Smith.  O'kla. 
Sta;i;-ers 
Siuckey 
■J '-.ick 
Vniiik 
V.'a  .:  ji..;cr 
Wnmpler 
V«il.on. 
Chail'  -  H 


So  ■  tv.'o-ihirds  not  liaving  votc-d  in 
fa-. or  thereof  I   the  motion  was  le.iccted. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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Mr   Hf-bert  with  Mr   Plrnle. 

Mr    Rooney  of   New  Yorlc  with  Mr    CahlU 

Ml-   St.  Onge  with  Mr   Cleveianti. 

Mr    Carey  with  Mr    Bow 

Mr  Waggonner  with  Mr  Cramer. 

M-   long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   Blackburn 

Mr     Kluczynskl    with    Mr.    McDonald    of 
Mifli  g.m. 

Mr   Monognn  with  Mr  Lukens 

Mr  B.rrett  with  Mr  Harvey. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr    Goodell 

M-    F:iscell  with  Mr   Ciurney 

Mr  Pcl^Jian  with  Mr   Matlilus  of  Mnrylnnd. 

M-   KorncKuy  wilh  Mr   Brock. 

M     M.iddcn  v.iiii  Mr    Btttton 

Mr   VIx  wuii  Mr   Edwnrds  of  Cullfomla. 

Mr    Celler   with    Mr    B' rues   of  Wlsconpln. 

Mr    Charles  il    \^•llsf.n  with  Mr    Rumsfeld 

Ntr  Ronan  with  Mr  E.shleman. 

Mr    Clark  with  Mr    Rfiiiecke 

Mr    Pepper  wltli  Mr    H.ilpern. 

Mr   Farbstela  wit'i  Mr   Fli»o 

Mr    Macdonald  of  Massachtisetts  with  Mr. 
Gu'j.-er 

Mr   Cabell  with  Mr   .Smith  of  Oklahoma 

Mr    Vanlk  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr   Tuck  with  Mr   Gardner 
Mr   Rpsnick  '.vith  Mr  Cnnyers. 
Mr    Rrtts   with   Mr    Edwards  of  Alabomn 
Mr    fJtwCTiUiai  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 
Mr     Staggers   v.lth    Mr     Mathias   of    Call- 
fiinua. 

Mr   Hull  with  Mr«;   Ma'V 

Mr    Hirdy  with  Mr    VVnmnler 

Mr   Dlit?s  with  Mr   Dow 

Mr  Gallaeher  with  Mr  Don  H  Clausen. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mrs   Hansen  of  Washington 

Mr   O  H,ira  of  Iliinois  with  Mr  Phllbln. 

Mr   Moss  with  Mr   Bliinton 

Mr    .Mhert  with  Mr    Mills. 

Mr    Abbitt  with  Mr   Jones  "f  Alabama 

Mr   .\shley  with  Mr   E\  ins  of  Colorado, 

Mr    Everett  with  Mr   William  D   Ford. 

Mr    Burleson  with  Mr   Passman 

Mr    Pinkie  with  Mr   Fulton  c.f  Tennesse 

Mr   Ranck  with  Mr  Stuckev. 

Mr    Evlns  ot    Tennessee  with  Mr   Pool 

M.-    OH.ir\    .f  Miciilf^nn  with  Mr    Rees 

Mr  BARING.  Mr  FULTON  of  Penn- 
s.vlvania,  Mr  ERLEXBORN.  and  Mr. 
TAYLOR  chanped  their  votes  from  'nay  ' 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  door.s  were  opt-ncd 


P.ige  21.  line  17.  strike  out  "margin"  and 
Insert  "marein," 

Page  21.  line  17  strike  out  "trade"  and 
Insert  "trades". 

Page  23.  line  2.  strike  out  regulations"  and 
Insert  "refrulallons,". 

Page  23.  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out  or  the 
institution  of  any  proceeding  under  section 
9a  of  this  Act". 

P.ige  24.  after  line  3.  Insert 

"Sec.  28.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  enact- 
ment " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tiie  Senate  amendmcnt.s  were  con- 
cur', cd  in. 

A  motion  to  i  ccon.^ider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


AMENDING  THE  COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE  .^CT 

Mr  PO.XGE  .Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  -HR.  1.3094'.  an  act  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  as 
ameiided.  witli  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  m  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  t!te  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows 

P a^-e  2.  line  2.  strike  out  '  any". 

Pii^e  14.  line  25.  strike  out  "voked.  Upon" 
and  insert  "voked  '  and   Upon  " 

Page  16.  line  10.  after  "9(  bi  "  insMt  "  :  Pro- 
tided.  That  any  such  cease  .uid  desist  order 
against  any  respondent  in  any  cise  of  manip- 
ulation of.  or  attempt  to  manipulate,  the 
price  of  any  commodity  ihali  be  Issued  only 
m  conjunction  with  an  order  issued  against 
such  respondent  under  section  6ib)  of  this 
Act". 

Page  19.  strike  out  lines  11  to  17,  Inclusive, 
and  insert  nancial  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 4f  of  this  -Act  Provided.  That  pending 
final  determination  under  clause  iBi  or  iCi. 
registration  shall  not  be  t^ranted  .4r»d  pro- 
vided  furtner.  That  the  applicant  may  appeal 
from  a  refusal  of  registration  under  ..lause 
iB)  or  iC)  in  the  manner  provided  m  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  6  of  this  Act;  and'  " 


PAYROLL  ALLOTMENTS  FOR 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  Hou.se 
Resolution  1048  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1048 
fir  olrrel.  Tlial  upon  the  .adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shrill  l)e  In  order  to  moie  that 
the  House  rc3o!te  lt>elf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotiso  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6157)  t>  permit  Federal  employees  to  pur- 
chase sh^ircs  of  Federal-  or  State-chartered 
credU  unlrins  through  voluntary  payroll  al- 
lotment After  tjeneral  debate,  which  shall 
l>e  contlned  to  the  bill  and  .shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlnoruy  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  lUe-miiiute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
.imjndments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  Imal  passage  without  intervening  motion 
e.xcopi  one  moti  m  lo  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr  SiskI  is 
lecoirnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  irom  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Anderson  I  pending  which  I  ykld  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 

-Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1048 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  tren- 
cral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6157 
to  permit  Federal  employees  to  purchase 
shares  of  Federal— or  State-chartered 
credit  unions  through  voluntary  payroll 
allotment. 

HR  6157  would  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees lo  save  at  their  credit  union 
tlirouyh  a  system  of  payroll  savings 
plans,  The  bill  would  allow  each  Federal 
employee  wlio  belongs  to  a  State  or  fed- 
erally chartered  ctedit  tuiion  to  have  a 
portion  of  his  pay  deducted  for  savings 
purposes  and  sent  directly  to  the  credit 
union.  The  credit  union  shall  reimburse 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  making  such  allotment. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  issue  regulations  to  imple- 
ment this  authority 

Under  present  law.  the  head  of  each 
department  has  authority  to  authorize 


payroll  allotments  for  savings  bonds, 
contributions  lo  the  combined  Federai 
campaign — charitable  contribulion.s— 
union  dues.  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  miluarv 
personnel,  payment  for  shares  in  credit 
unions.  However,  credit  union  pavroU 
deductlDns  are  not  allowed  presently  for 
Federal  employees. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  required  to 
make  payroll  savings  deductions  for 
shares  in  credit  itnions  upon  the  written 
request  of  a  Feder.il  employe?. 

Mr.  Spcnker.  I  urpe  the  adoption  nf 
Hou.se  Re.'^olution  1048  in  ord.n-  that  H.R. 
61,")7  may  ho  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
erantin*;  of  the  rule  on  this  bill.  There 
arc  no  minority  views. 

I  would  merely  add  to  what  has  been 
said  by  my  colleague  from  California 
that  I  did  happen  to  visit  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  Macy.  the  other  day  and  mentioned 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  would  .soon 
be  before  the  Hou.se.  He  did  express, 
while  not  opposition,  perhaps  reserva- 
tion about  the  further  extension  of  this 
principle  that  payroll  deductions  bo  u.scd 
for  a  variety  of  causes. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  legislation  is 
confined  to  the  purposes  stated:  natnely, 
the  ijurcha.sc  of  shares  in  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions.  I  believe 
perhaps  durin?  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
it  mitrht  be  in  order  to  ask  tlic  commiitcc 
to  r.ddrcss  it.sclf  to  that  particular  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  or  not  .similar  re- 
quests have  been  received  from  other  or- 
ganizations to  iJcrmit  the  use  of  payroll 
deductions  as  a  means  of  enlistin.i,'  sup- 
port of  Federal  tmployccs:  and.  if  to. 
what  their  plans  are  with  respect  to  rc- 
portiiiK  out  further  bills  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  tim?. 

Mr.  SISK.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   move   the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  ',\as  oi dered. 
The  resolution  was  af'rccd  to. 
A  motion   to  reconsider   was   laid   on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Comiaittee  of  the  Wiio'e  lioujc  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
"of  the  bill  'H.R.  6157>  to  i)crmit  Federal 
employees  to  purchase  .'hares  of  Federal- 
or  State-chartered  credit  unions  through 
voluntary  payroll  allotment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t(  mpore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion   is   ftn   the   motion   oircred    by   the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  a.creed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  iLself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  f)157.  with  Mrs. 
Green-  of  Oregon  :n  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in':;  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  :  Mr.  Patm.a.n  I  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
nallI  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  IIou.se  today.  H.R.  6157.  is  a  very 
.short  and  concise  bill.  The  legislation 
would  merely  allow  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotments.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  handling  such  allotments 
shall  be  paid  by  the  credit  union  receiv- 
ing the  allotment.  Your  committee  feels 
that  this  legislation  would  not  only  be 
of  benefit  to  Government  employees  but 
would  also  aid  the  Federal  Government. 
By  encouraging  regular  savings,  em- 
ployees build  a  source  of  funds  to  meet 
emergencies  or  to  finance  large  pur- 
chases. This  shou'.d  result  in  fewer  em- 
ployees who  over  extend  themselves  and 
get  into  financial  trouble.  This,  in  turn. 
should  lead  to  a  more  productive  and 
stable  work  force  and  fewer  complaints 
to  the  Federal  Government  from  credi- 
tors concerning  employees  in  financial 
difRculty. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
48.8  percent  of  all  Government  employ- 
ees are  in  grades  GS-1  to  GS-6.  This 
-would  indicate  that  nearly  1  million 
Federal  employees  are  of  modest  means, 
clearly  requiring  access  to  credit  sources 
and  inducements  to  saving.  Thus,  H.R. 
6157  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  this 
large  group  of  Government  employees 
who,  when  financial  trouble  strikes,  often 
are  forced  to  borrow  at  high  interest 
rates,  thus  compounding  the  difficulty. 

Much  has  been  said  during  recent 
months  about  the  differences  in  salaries 
for  employees  of  private  companies  as 
opposed  to  those  working  for  the  Federal 
Government.  The  recently  enacted  pay 
raise  bill  was  designed  to  bring  Federal 
employees'  pay  closer  to  that  of  em- 
ployees in  private  industry.  Along  that 
line,  it  should  be  noted  that  payroll  al- 
lotments for  share  purchases  in  credit 
unions  are  commonplace  in  private  in- 
dustry, and  H.R.  6157  would  merely  ex- 
tend that  privilege  to  Government  em- 
ployees, thus  taking  another  step  toward 
jDlacing  Federal  employees  on  a  par  with 
those  in  private  industry  as  far  as  salary 
and  benefits  are  concerned. 

The  Treasury  Eteparlment  opposes  H.R. 
6157  primarily  on  the  grounds  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  place 
credit  mrions  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Government  savings  bond  program 
and  could  reduce  the  volume  of  savings 
bonds  purchased  by  Federal  employees. 
Your  committee  notes  that  the  Treasury 
Department's  opposition  is  based  on  con- 
jecture and  not  on  an  experienced  fac- 
tor. For  instance,  servicemen  are  allowed 
Ijayroll  deduction  allotment  privileges 
for  credit  miion  share  purchases,  but  at 
the  same  time,  our  servicemen  are  among 
the  greatest  volume  purchasers  of  sav- 
ings bonds. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
arguments  to  show  that  payroll  deduc- 
tion plans  do  not  affect  bond  sales  oc- 
curred recently  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Texas.  On  January  11,  President 
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Johnson  presented  the  base  a  Minute 
Man  flag  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  command 
had  bought  savings  bonds  in  1967.  The 
Minute  Man  flag  is  a  Treasur>'  Depart- 
ment award  given  to  governmental  and 
private  organizations  for  outstanding 
savings  bond  participation.  It  should  be 
I>ointed  out  that  military  i^er.sonnel  at 
Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  like  service- 
men the  world  over,  are  eheible  for  j.ay- 
roll  allotments  to  credit  unions.  A  check 
of  the  credit  union  at  Berg.strom  revealed 
that  of  its  6,000  members.  3.000  or  50 
Ijerccnt  had  jiayroll  deduction  allotments 
•loing  to  the  credit  union.  Thus,  while 
50  iicrcent  of  the  credit  union  members 
had  payroll  deductions,  tiic  base,  as  a 
whole,  had  a  90-pcrccnt  parUcipation  in 
the  .-savings  bond  program.  I  think  this 
example  clearly  refutes  the  Treasury's 
argument  that  pas.sage  of  this  bill  would 
htrm  bond  sales,  particularly  .'ince  it 
was  the  Treasui-y  Uepartrnent  that  se- 
lected Bergstrom  for  the  award. 

In  private  industry  it  has  been  i>roven 
th.it  payroll  deduction  iilans  do  not  liurt 
bond  sales.  For  example.  SO  percent  of 
the  employees  of  a  major  aircraft  eor- 
l>oration  have  credit  union  !)ayroll  de- 
ductions but  99  percent  have  savings 
bond  deductions. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  connection 
of  series  E  bonds  is  that  of  early  re- 
demption. Accoidin'.;  lo  Treasury  figures. 
more  than  1  out  of  every  3  scries  E  bonds 
sold  during  1065  was  ca.shed  in  during 
the  first  year.  The  Federal  Government 
only  gains  maximum  advantages  from 
the  sale  of  savings  bonds  when  they  are 
held  to  maturity.  Wliile  the  Government 
docs  receive  some  financial  assistance 
through  bonds  that  are  cashed  in  after 
being  held  for  only  a  short  time,  it  is 
felt  that  the  paperwork  involved  in 
handhng  the  bond  tran.sactions  would 
offset  the  financial  benefits  accrued  dur- 
ing the  brief  period.  Clearly  then,  there 
is  not  enough  to  promote  bond  sales  if 
bonds  are  not  to  be  held  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  provide  benefits  to  the 
Goverrmient. 

Your  committee  feels  that  by  authoriz- 
ing credit  union  payroll  deductions  for 
Federal  employees  that  the  problem  of 
early  redemption  on  savings  bonds  can 
be  alleviated  to  a  certain  extent. 

Systematic  savings  in  credit  unions 
would  provide  Federal  employees  with 
funds  to  meet  short-term  needs.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  employees  who  au- 
tomatically add  to  their  regular  savings 
account  in  their  credit  umon  build  a 
source  of  funds  for  consiuner  goods  pur- 
chases or  for  emergency  situations.  He 
would  not  have  to  redeem  his  bonds  for 
such  purchases  and  because  of  this,  the 
possibility  that  he  would  hold  his  bonds 
to  maturity  would  be  greatly  increased. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  com- 
mittee feels  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  promote  great  savings  which 
could  be  an  effective  and  painless  way  of 
fighting  inflation. 

In  closing,  Madam  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  once  again  point  out  that  the 
credit  unions,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
are  once  again  willing  to  pay  their  own 
way  and  will  reimburse  the  Government 
for  any  costs  incurred  in  processing  the 
allotments. 


IL  has  been  suggested  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  every  bill  that  is 
introduced  should  also  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  outlining  the  cost  to  the 
Government  that  would  be  incurred  after 
the  legislation  was  pas.sed.  That  task  is 
an  exli-cmely  ( a.sy  one  for  H.R.  6157. 

Since  the  legislation  provides  that  the 
credit  unions  will  rcimbur.se  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  allotment  process- 
ing, the  financial  cost  to  the  Government 
of  this  legislation  is  zero,  while  the  bene- 
fits that  the  G.ncrnment  v.-ill  receive  can 
never  be  fully  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  fon- 
tlewoman  from  Mi.ssouri  such  time  as 
.slie  may  consume. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Madam  Chairman.  I 
want  to  comiJliment  the  rentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  should  pass 
'viihout  any  diflicully.  The  witnesses 
who  testilicd  before  our  conmiiltee  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  t'ave  good  and  convinc- 
iii^r  reasons  as  to  why  the  bill  should  be 
considered  favorably. 

The  credit  unions  v.-ere  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  v/hich  v.e  passed 
in  the  House  last  week — they  favored 
iruih-iii-lending  legislation  from  the 
\ery  beginning,  when  Senator  Douglas 
fust  introduced  the  bill  8  years  ago. 

The  credit  union  i;oople  were  excellent 
witnesses  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  during  our  hearings 
on  H.R.  11601.  and  pointed  out  the  rea- 
sons why  even  the  credit  unions  had  to 
disp,u:se  the  annual  percentage  i-ate  of 
their  interest  or  finance  charges  on  loans, 
and  use  a  monthly  rate  instead.  As  long 
as  these  rates  are  described  in  confus- 
inc  terminology,  the  12-i5crccnt  rate  of 
the  credit  unions — a  very  low  rate  com- 
jiared  to  most  other  lenders — actually 
sDunded  very  high.  So  even  though  they 
wanted  to  give  the  true  rate,  the  confu- 
.sion  among  consumers  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  various  rates  cited  by  other  types 
of  lenders  forced  the  credit  unions  to  use 
monthly  tales  instead  of  annual  rates. 
I  appreciated  their  candor  and  their 
willingness  lo  change  their  procedures 
lo  conform  to  H.R.  11601. 

Chairman  Patman  frequently  says  that 
next  to  the  church,  the  credit  union  is 
the  most  important  volimlary  organiza- 
tion lo  which  a  citizen  can  belong.  He 
has  been  instriunental  in  the  passage  of 
many  credit  union  bills,  of  which  this  is 
the  latest.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
St  Germain  J. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  ri.se  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6157. 

I  have  long  supported  legislation  lo 
provide  payroll  deductions  for  Federal 
employees  belonging  to  credit  unions 
and.  in  fact,  during  the  89th  Congress 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  ac- 
compUsh  that  purpose. 

When  credit  union  representatives  ap- 
peared before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  testify  on  HJl.  6157,  they 
made  a  strong  case  for  its  enactment, 
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and  I  must  reject  tlie  Treasury  DepFirt- 
me:  ts  argument  that  enactment  of  this 
!(  M>Iation  uou'd  hmcli  r  bond  sales 

It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  that  on 
iriiltjry  installatioixs  where  a  credit 
•ininn  is  in  operation  bond  sales  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  because  of  payroll 
deductions   for    the   purchase   of   credit 


also   help    to    reduce    inflationary    pres- 
sures 

Another  justification  for  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  IS  that  it  would  increa.se 
the  t-tTectiveness  of  the  US.  savings  bond 
proeram  Treasury  Department  finures 
indicate  that  an  unusually  large  number 
of    U.S.    savlnss    bonds    are    redeemed 


union  shares  We  have  lone  allowed  pay-     within  1  year  of  the  date  of  purchase 


roll  deductions  for  credit  union  share 
purchnses  bv  our  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel Yet.  our  servicemen  and  women 
as  a  class  are  the  la  ripest  purchasers  of 
savinys  bonds  Such  a  tact  not  only  dis- 
proves the  Treasury  Depaitmenfs  iirsju- 
ment  that  passaue  of  this  legislation  will 
hurt  bond  sales,  but  :n  rcalitv.  may 
actually  mean  that  passage  of  this  lecis- 
latum  will  iielp  bond  sales  since  P'ederal 
employees  will  now  be  able  to  save  for 
emergency  needs  at  the  credit  union 
through  a  painless  withholrimy  program 
and  through  the  educational  process  of 
savlncs  will  be.  I  feel,  favorably  inclined 
to  make  additional  investments  in  sav- 
ings bond.s  winch  are  designed  as  long- 
term  savings  instruments 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  more 
credit  unions,  nearly  23.000,  than  all 
other  financial  institutioiu;  combined 
Credit  unions  have  established  a  re- 
markable record  of  safeguarding  their 
mt'mbers'  fun.ds  so  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  these  institutions  are  well 
managed  and  a  safe  place  to  save. 

Because  of  this.  I  feel  it  is  important 
tiiat  Federal  employees  be  allowed  to 
maice  automatic  payroll  deductions  for 
.>hare  purchases  in  credit  unions  Credit 
unions  have  plaved  a  great  part  in  eco- 
nomic hist<Jry  of  our  country  and  in  the 
receiit  tight  money  situation  have  proven 
to  be  one  of  ihe  most  -.table  members  of 
the  financial  community.  I.  therefore, 
urge  the  unammous  approval  of  H  R. 
6157 

Mr  PATMAN  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  sucii  tmie  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  I  Mr    Mat- 

SUN.^C.^1. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chauman, 
as  the  introducer  of  an  essentially  simi- 
lar bill.  H  R  4256.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  6157.  which  would  allow  Federal 
employees  to  save  at  their  credit  unions 
through  voluntary  payroll  allotment. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  would 
allow  each  Federal  employee  who  be- 
longs to  a  Federal-  or  Stale-chartered 
credit  union  to  have  a  designated 
amount  deducted  from  iiis  pay  for  sav- 
ings purposes  and  ^ent  directly  to  the 
credit  ujuon  The  credit  union  involved 
would  reimburse  the  U  S  Government 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  making  such 
allotments. 

We  ought  to  support  this  legislation 
for  several  very  sound  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bill  would  provide  an  in- 
ducement to  .save  for  an  e.3timated  1  mil- 
lion P'ederal  employees  of  modest  means. 
It  would  encourage  this  large  group  of 
citizens  to  save  systematically  for  a 
lainy  day."  which  often  brings  finan- 
ci.il  disaster  because  of  their  lack  of 
planning  Credit  union  savings  would 
•jiovide  these  employees  with  a  ready 
source  of  funds  in  an  emergency,  and 
remove  the  necessity  of  borrowing  at 
high    intsrest    rat«s.    This    removal    of 


Clearly,  the  holders  of  these  bonds  did 
not  ha\e  the  needed  cash  fund  for  tluir 


b»'t,'un  saving  funds  H  R.  6157  merely 
makes  it  easier  for  Federal  employees  to 
accompli.sh  savings. 

A  i>rogram  of  .systematic  savings  will 
not  only  benefit  the  individual  saver,  but 
will  lia\e  a  beneficial  elTcct  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Fodoial  Ciovernmrnt  It  has 
been  proven  tune  and  again  that  employ- 
ees with  sa\ mgs  accounts  .'utTer  far  fewer 
financial  luoblfin^  than  those  who  liave 
no  savings  accounts  and  must  borrow  to 


s_hort-terrn    needs.    By   creating   .Mich   a     iretH  financial  difficulties.  Thus,  passage 


fund  through  the  payroll  allotment  pro 
\'1ded  in  this  bill,  the  Federal  employee 
would  lind  it  pcvssible  to  hold  his  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  maturity  I  think  that 
the  beneP.ts  realized  by  ix)th  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  employee  are  .self- 
evident  v.hen  the  employee  holds  his 
Government  savings  bonds  to  maturity. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe, 
as  .some  seem  to  fear,  that  pavroll  allot- 
ments for  credit  unions  would  supplant 
the  Government  savines  bond  proaram. 
The  employees  who  do  not  need  the 
ready  cash  fund  that  this  bill  would 
make  possible  would  continue  to  buy 
Government  savin  's  bonds  as  a  long- 
term  mvestment.  At  the  .same  time,  as 
I  have  pointed  out.  this  legislation  would 
satisfy  a  need  among  our  Government 
employees  who  may  be  using  the  Gov- 
ernment savinc's  v>ond  pro f  ram  for  a 
pui-pose  that  could  t)e  better  -erved  by  a 
ready  cash  account 

I  urge  a  favornole  vote  for  U  R   6157. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madim  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas     Mr.  Gon- 

/.^LEZ  I 

Mr  GONZ.VLEZ.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  >upported  this  bill  in  committee,  and 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman,  our 
illustrious  fellow  Texan.  lor  this  legis- 
lation 

Madam  Chnirman,  the  legislation  be- 
fore tlie  House  today.  H  R  0157.  will  cor- 
rect a  deficiency  that  has  existed  in  our 
Federal  Government  for  a  long  time. 

Servicemen  have  long  been  able  to 
make  !)ayroll  allotments  for  credit  union 
share  purchases,  but  civihan  personnel 
working  side  by  side  with  our  .servicemen 
have  been  denied  tins  privilege  Not  only 
have  the  civilian  workers  seen  the  allot- 
ment piivileges  available  to  servicemen 
but  they  know  that  thousands  of  private 
employers  grant  allotment  privileges  to 
then-  employees  Thus,  the  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  must  suffer  while  others 
are  granted  what  might  best  be  termed 
•privileged  privileges." 

It  should  be  noted  that  tlie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commis.sion  couid.  by  regulation,  al- 
low Federal  employees  to  have  payroll 
deductions  for  credit  union  share  pur- 
chases but  has  refused  to  urant  this 
privilege  Even  when  the  credit  unions 
offered  to  pav  for  the  juocessing  of  the 
allotments,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion still  refused  the  request  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Civil  Service  Coinmi.s.sion 
will  carefully  review  all  of  its  tx)licies  to 
see  that  there  are  none  that  unfairly 
discriminate  against  Federal  employees 
as  has  the  one  before  the  House  today. 

The  stoi-y  of  credit  unions  is  the  story 
of  succe.ss.  Thousands  of  i^eople  who  have 
never  belore  saved  a  penny.  ha\e  found 
that  after  being  e.xpo.sed  to  their  credit 


of  this  Icgwlation  should  greatly  dccro-ssi 
the  numb.-^r  of  complaints  that  tl.e  Fed- 
eral Government  receives  concerning 
emnlovecs  who  are  in  financial  difficulty. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  credit  union  movement  has  al- 
wavs  prided  itself  on  paying  its  own  way. 
even  to  th;?  extent  of  ;,aying  the  entire 
cost  of  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  the  agency  which 
regulates  and  supervises  Federal  credit 
unions. 

It  :s  m  that  credit  union  tradition  that 
H  R.  6157  lias  been  drafted,  with  credit 
imion.s  paying  the  full  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
pass  this  legislation  unanimou.sly  with 
the  tribute  of  the  outstanding  work  of 
our  Nation's  credit  unions. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  \-ield  such  time  as  lie  may  con- 
sume to  the  yentlcman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Lloyd  I . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  :iadam  Chairman,  I 
merely  rise  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  few  facts  concerning  this 
legislation  be  brought  out. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  ob- 
jected to  this  legislation  before  the 
committee,  according  to  my  reading  of 
the  liearings.  on  two  grounds.  One  is 
that  It  would  compete  with  the  .sale  oi 
savings  bonds.  Second,  it  would  unduly 
complicate  the  Federal  payroll  system. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  Ims 
stated,  as  I  understood  it.  that  the  Treas- 
ury in  effect  has  withdrawn  its  objec- 
tions. If  that  's  true,  this  is  something 
I  did  not  know  anything  atwut.  but  I 
will  accept  tlie  chairman's  statement  en 
that,  naturally. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  believe  the  gentleman 
misunderstcxjd  me  about  their  withdraw- 
ing their  objections.  I  did  not  intend  to 
say  that.  I  said  that  there  was  no  need 
for  further  objection  from  the  Treasury 
because  the  credit  union  will  pay  all  of 
'the  cost,  and  it  is  written  into  the  bill 
Itself, 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  explanation  of  it.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, then,  that  they,  the  Trea.sury 
Department,  have  not  v.ithdrawn  their 
objection. 

The  other  lx>dy  lias  had  this  legisla- 
tion under  consideration,  and  they  have 
passed  a  bill  on  it.  The  legislation  that 
passed  the  other  body  recognizes  deduc- 
tions not  only  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing shares  :n  credit  unions  but  also 
recognizes  deductions  for  deposit  or  for 
.savings  in  other  financial  institutions  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
recognize  in  the  legislation  before  us  to- 


earnings  from  current  spendmg  would     union,  that  for  the  first  time  they  have     day  that  the  only  deduction  that  is'rec- 
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ognized  is  the  deduction  for  Federal  em- 
jiloyees  for  Federal  credit  unions  and  not 
deductions  for  other  financial  institu- 
tions. And.  to  that  extent,  we  are  plow- 
ing new  ground  and  establishing  a  new 
l.ireccdent. 

Now,  this  is  not  an  apprehension  ap- 
[larenlly  that  has  bothered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currf  ncv,  meetin.:  in  a  hearing  and  ^x- 
'cutivp  committee  on  the  morning  of 
November  1,  which  meeting  I  was  unable 
to  attend.  It  is  not  an  ai^prehcnsion.  ap- 
parently, that  has  bothered  the  various 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

So.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  further  issue  out  of  it. 
except  to  state  that  I  think  these  are 
considerations  which  should  come  before 
the  House  m  pa.ssine  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  i^recedent  of  this  kind. 

Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  lime  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chaimian,  I 
would  like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  appre- 
hen.sion  as  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Anderson  1,  whether 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  applications  from  others  for  payroll 
deductions  of  any  kind  or  nature  at  this 
lime,  and  whether  the  committee  expects 
to  entertain  further  legislation  on  this 
.subject? 

I  share  the  apprehension  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for  additional  deduc- 
tions from  paychcck.s. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the 
proposition  we  have  here  today,  and  we 
ought  to  have  assurance  that  the  com- 
mittee is  not  about  to  come  in  with  leg- 
islation lor  other  jjayroll  deductions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Madam  Chairman,  I 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa — 
and  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  known — 
that  when  this  bill  goes  to  the  other 
body  an  effort  will  be  made  to  put  on 
savings  and  loan  associations,  commer- 
cial banks,  and  mutual  savings  banks. 
Then  the  cjucstion  will  come  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  consid- 
eration. I  know  the  question  will  be  up 
for  consideration,  but  in  so  long  as  the 
institutions  themselves  i^ay  the  entire 
cost  of  this  operation  and  the  develop- 
ment thereof,  without  question,  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be  any  difficulty. 

We  are  not  binding  any  other  financial 
institution.  We  are  not  opposing  any 
other  financial  institution.  And,  if  the 
facts  and  circumstances  are  practically 
the  same,  the  credit  unions  will  probably 
go  through  the  other  body  as  part  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  saying  in  response  to  my  question 
that  he  is  willing  to  go  to  conference 
v.ith  the  other  body  and  agree  to  other 
payroll  deductions,  for  instance,  for 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mitual  ."^avinris  and  loan  operations? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
tiie  gentleman  will  yield,  no,  I  have  never 
made  an  agreement  like  that.  With  ref- 


erence to  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
we  cannot  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
make  an  agreement  like  that  without 
abrogating  the  theory  of  a  free  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  lentlcman's 
suggestion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  when 
you  have  a  free  conference  you  are  not 
supposed  to  be  tied  down  by  specific 
commitment.  But  these  are  tne  institu- 
tions— these  three — commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  and  mu- 
tual savings  and  loan  institutions. 
Therefore,  perhaps  we  should  give  them 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  then 
when  the  question  comes  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  will  be 
settled  right  here,  or  if  not  .--ettled  here, 
it  will  be  settled  in  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
personal  position  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  personal  po.sition  is 
to  take  a  look  at  it,  if  and  vhcn  it  hap- 
I^ens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  us  w  ould  like  an 
answer  from  the  gentleman  ai  this  time 
in  the  matter  of  how  much  further  he  is 
prepared  to  go  in  authorizing  deductions 
from  Federal  employees'  pay  checks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  doing  this  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  he  is  very  sincere  about  it. 
However,  I  could  not  say  anything  else 
with  reference  to  the  matter.  I  could  not 
give  to  the  gentleman  in  advance  what 
will  ultimately  happen  in  the  conference, 
because  if  I  did  so  I  could  not  serve  on 
the  conference. 

You  see,  you  have  got  to  have  a  free 
conference,  and  you  cannot  have  a  free 
■conference  if  the  members  are  com- 
mitted in  advance. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON,  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Hutchinson  1. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON,  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  simply  to  raise 
this  one  question  which  is  Ln  my  mind, 
which  is  this.  I  understand  that  the 
credit  union  people  are  agreeable  to  pay- 
ing the  entire  cost  of  the  administration 
of  this  pajrroll  deduction  plan,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask:  What  is  the  capacity 
of  the  machinery  in  the  Government  to 
handle  these  various  accounts?  Are  we 
going  to  have  to  end  up  having  to  in- 
vest in  more  and  bigger  machinery,  ma- 
chinery having  a  lot  more  columns  in 
it  in  order  to  accommodate  these  plans? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  extra  expenditure 
is  not  contemplated,  and  that  question 
was  not  even  raised.  The  amoimt  of  work 
involved  will  be  so  small  in  comparison 
uith  the  ability  of  the  macWncs  to  carry 
it  forward  that  it  is  not  a  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
says  that  this  is  not  a  serious  question, 
but  I  for  one  have  known  many  instances 
where  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  bigger 
machines  with  more  columns  in  them 
in  order  to  take  care  of  some  additional 
items. 

However,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
answer. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  ftu'ther  requests  for  time. 


Mr,  PATMAN,  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

/)'(■  !f  rnacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  //oj/sc  of 
Rrprr-:entatires  of  the  UnUed  Stati'.'<  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  becti&n 
25  of  Vne  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (  12  U.-S  C. 
17701  la  hinended  dl  by  inserting  "la)"  Im- 
;ucdutU.-ly  niter  "Sec.  23'  and  i2)  by  addnig 
at  tiic  piKl  thereof  llie  loUowing  new  tub- 
:  oction : 

"bi  Any  Federal  employee  who  is  :i  mem- 
ber of  iny  credit  union  that  lias  a  common 
bor.d  consisting  of  Federal  employees  and 
members  of  llieir  f.imilies  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  payment  on  shares  In  the  credit 
union  made  by  ailotmfiu  irom  his  salary  in 
such  lanoiint  and  at  .'■uth  times  as  the  em- 
ployee may  from  tune  lo  iime  request  la 
v.riting.  The  credit  union  shall  reimburse  the 
United  .st.'.tes  Clovernmont  for  the  re.ison- 
able  cost  of  making  .^uch  allotment. 

"The  C'ompurolk-r  dencral  of  the  United 
States  .shall  issue  regulations  to  implement 
tnls  authority, 

•  In  iliis  sulx^ection.  'Federal  employee' 
me.iiis  any  person  emijloyed  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  independent  e.jtablishnient. 
bnard.  office,  commission,  or  other  establish- 
ment in  the  executive,  lepslative.  or  Judicial 
Ijranch  of  the  Ciovcrnmcnt.  any  wholly  owned 
or  controlled  Government  corporation,  and 
the  municipal  government  of  the  Uisirict  ol 
Columbia." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  lo.sc:  and 
the  Speaker  i;ro  tnmpore  'Mr.  Aleerti 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mrs,  Green 
of  Oregon.  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  G157I  to  permit  Federal  employees 
to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotment,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1048.  she  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  jiro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  I,  Under  the  rule,  the  jirevious 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engro-ssment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  and  v.-as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  i^assage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  lo 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  i:)assed,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obieclion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Tliere  v.as  no  objection. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKEHR  7s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
I'eace  demonstrators  are  back  m  Wash- 
ington aifain  No  doubt  they  will  continue 
a.s  .n  the  past  to  falsely  char.^e  the  United 
Slates  with  war  crimes  and  e.^calatlon 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  thus  echo- 
in?  the  charges  of  crimes  from  Hasioi  and 
Pekin?.  Th;s  peace  demonstration  rally 
coincides  with  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  by  the  Communi.st  aqcressor  This 
demonstration  comes  at  a  time  when 
Communist  terror,  infiltration,  murder, 
and  .sabota:je  reached  an  imprcccdented 
scale  of  escalation  in  South  Vietnam — 
Communist  attack.,  on  women  at-.d  chil- 
dren with  150,000  homele.ss 

This  is  the  Communists'  answer  to  the 
doves  of  peace  and  those  who  extend 
the  oUve  branch  Escaiatinn  and  murder 
Ls  the  Communists  an.swer  to  our  repeat- 
tsd  oCfu:s  of  negotiation  Everv  .sincere 
offer  of  peace  by  our  Government  has 
met  with  an  emphatic  "No  '  and  more 
aggression  and  terror  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  peace  demonstrators  here  have 
had  their  answer  time  and  a.-ain  from 
Hanoi  Hanoi  does  not  now  want  peace. 
It  is  high  time  the  peace  demonstrators 
i;o  home  and  promote  un.ty  in  our  coun- 
try for  our  men  fighting  ruthless  ag- 
gression The  peace  demonstrators  who 
really  desire  peace  have  come  to  the 
wroni,'  place  at  the  wrong  time  No  dem- 
onstration has  ever  been  more  ill  timed 
and  ill  conceived  Aggression  is  not 
spawned  in  VVashinitton.  but  in  Hanoi 
and  Peking  We  will  have  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  when  the  a«yressor  returns 
home  There  will  be  ueace  when  he  de- 
escalates  his  a^'gressive  escalation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  in  war  It 
IS  h:,4h  time  for  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  tigh',en  their  belts  and  e.xert  every 
etTort  to  support  our  men  fighnng  for 
freedom  We  as  a  nation  should  '-'o  on 
wartime  footing'  make  the  necessai-y  sac- 
r.flcA.  win  the  war.  and  secure  the  peace 
for  little  nations  who  oppose  stark  ruth- 
less aggression.  The  card  burner,  flag 
burner  and  peace  demonstrator  is  point- 
ing m  the  wrong  direction.  Washington 
Is  for  peace  Hanoi  promotes  aggression 
and  escalart'd  '.vi.- 


TH^  BRIGHT  FUTURE  OP 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  mclude  extraneous 
matt'.'r 

The  SPE.-VKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tiie  recent  :ecess  I  visited  a  number  of 
towiio  and  cities  in  my  district  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cr.iii.th,  Miss.,  following  a  visit  to  the 
numeious  industrial  plants  in  the  aiea. 
One  or  the  planus  vi.sited  was  that  of  the 
Internat.onal  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  of  waich  we  aie  -.eiy  proud    This 


plant  employs  about  500  people  from  the 
general  area 

With  all  the  problems  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  our  population.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
meice  thnt  Mississippi's  future  is  indeed 
bnvht  Wp  have  the  space,  clean  streams, 
plenty  of  lamfall.  and  many  other  won- 
dei  f'll  t!:in'-'s.  but  above  ill  tiiendly  peo- 
ple y\hn  welcome  industry  to  our  State. 

Wf  ]en'  much  about  the  problems 
which  will  follow  when  our  populatioii  of 
200  million  jumps  to  ^00  million  and  then 
to  400  million  and  it  will  happen  sooner 
than  you  t';lnk  We  do  not  hear  so  mnch 
nbo'it  the  wnnderful  opportunities  this 
w"l  l.rliu'  \.o  b'.-^ine.-s. 

Recently  Mr  Harold  S  Geneen.  chair- 
ma!)  a'id  ivesid-nt  of  I  T  &  T  p-^intvd 
out  n'ftiiy  nf  these  opportunities  In  a 
spe'f'i  bf>foie  the  InvestmeMt  Analysts 
S  ic.etv  of  Chicago  I  would  li!:e  to  pre- 
>t-t  here  nn  editorial  with  regard  to 
M'  Oeneeii  1  speech.  wliJch  appealed  in 
Ih:  Daily  Corinthian.  Corinth  Miss., 
fanua.y  16   1968: 

'  Prom  the  Dnlly  Corinthian.  Jtin   16,  19681 
BtTsiNESs  C*M  Mrrr  Chalienoe 

In  Nuvember  the  poniUiitlon  coimler  at  thp 
Commerce  Depiirtment  in  Wi\shmgton  rolled 
over  to  .-in  even  i-ouiit  t>f  JOO  million.  That's 
a  lot  of  people  for  a  notion  whose  settle- 
ment began  m  1607  But  of  equftl  slgnif:- 
i-mce.  while  the  L'nltccl  States  was  'omlng 
the  200  Million  Club— Chma.  Russia  and 
India  are  the  only  other  members-  comput- 
ers at  th*  Census  Burenu  revealed  that  by 
the  ye&r  2004  this  couiitrv  will  reach  a  pop- 
ulation of  400  million  Although  It  took  360 
ye.»rs  to  reach  our  present  iUe.  our  popula- 
tion will  dotible  -igaln  in  Just  37  years! 

rhia  enormous  growth  presents  the  nailon. 
:«nd  buslnevs  in  oartlcul.ir.  with  some  ciial- 
I'-nires  that  will  make  the  chnn<Te  from 
ijuggy  whip  to  automatic  shift  "^eem  like 
child's  play  T.me  and  rrclinnlogv  no  lonser 
will  p«rroit  gradual  nr  leisurely  transition 
from  present-day  ihluKlng  and  methods  to 
the  type  of  m-inageinent  techiUquts  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demnndv  fif  this  burgeoning 
population  and  increasingly  complex  society. 
Imaglnair.e  corporate  planning  by  lc>day"s 
business  le^iders  holds  the  .'\nswer  to  the 
question  whether  we  adequately  take  care 
of  those  400  million  Americans  and  other 
billions  elsewhere  in  the  world 

If  riiousih  far-sighted  businessmen  iire  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  problems  this  expanding 
'Aorirt  poses,  the  future  will  be  filled  with 
opportunity  As  one  corporate  leader — Harold 
3  Geneen.  chairman  and  president  nf  Inter- 
national Telephone  ,ind  Telegraph  Corpor^- 
tjon  — pointed  out  recently,  by  the  yesr  L'OOO 
the  tot.^l  disposable  income  in  the  United 
States  will  zoom  from  less  than  *500  billion 
per  vear  today  to  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  33  trillion  Incredible  as  this  sounds. 
It  !s  realistic— and  the  fact  suggests  the  scope 
of   the  economic  age  which  man   will   face 

III  a  speech  l>efore  the  Investment  Analysts 
Society  of  Chicago,  Mr  Geneen  described 
both  the  rh.Ulenge  and  'he  opportunity  It 
is  clear,  he  said,  that  new  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions and  managements  will  be  needed  in  the 
years  ahead  to  vounger  people,  broadening 
edue?.tlon;l  staiiuards,  growth  or  urhanlza- 
iion  and  the  desire  lor  more  leisure  time  All 
of  these  patterns  will  make  themselves 
widely  fvlt  til  whole  new  jiatlems  of  mar- 
kets. 

To  meet  ihe  challenge  of  this  exploding 
economy.  Mr  Geneen  sees  the  need  for  a 
"umfled-management.  multi-product  com- 
pany" which  IS  capable  of  offering  insurance 
.lirainst  entry  into  varied  industries  brings 
the  resources  and  purpose  ol  the  national 
resources  uf  labor  and  materials 

This     'unitied-management.     multi-prod- 


uct" theory  Is  no  visionary  concept  It  is. 
in  fact,  the  phllosophv  under  which  Mr 
Geneen  lias  guided  ITT  to  an  eminent 
position  in  industry. 

ITT  may  be  unique  but  the  philosophy 
under  which  It  operates  may  hold  the  kev 
to  .issuring  the  nation  that  business  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people 
when  the  census  counter  turns  over  to  400 
ml  I  lion  in  the   war  2004. 


T.A\trJ\     ORAL     SCHOOL     FOR     THE 
DEAF 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  .SiHMker.  I  a.sk 
unanhr.C'U.s  consent  to  udciress  the  House 
for  1  nuiiute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  news  articlo. 

The  .'-PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<(Uest  of  ihe  yentkman  from 
Ploiida';' 

There  was  no  oo  lection. 

Mr.  GineONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tamn.-i  Oral  Sclioi^l  Tcr  thv  Deaf  is  dclu- 
nn  outstanding  job  i.i  i;ss:;>ting  mai.y 
young  people  who  luar  Inioaiicd  he.irin. . 
Without  this  Vital  iicl,)  many  of  the;-'' 
yoimg:ters  '.vould  never  ov.  rcomr  the  i 
.ihy.'ic.-.l  handicap 

Tlie  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  repre- 
sents a  oaitnership  between  the  Tampa 
Junior  Women's  Club,  the  HilLsborough 
County  school  system,  the  economic  op- 
portunity program,  and  iiianv  dedicated 
people  such  as  Dr.  Tliuina.^  Edwards  wiio 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
•nercy  to  rn'tkii'  ihis  i'.-hool  a  'a'cr-t  .^uc- 
ct^s.  rhl3  l:ind  of  cooperation  pioJucca 
results. 

An  oxcciKiit  .-.iticlo  about  llic  Ten-,  a 
Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  appeared  in 
the  Tampa  Times  on  January  27.  It  was 
v.'ntl^n  bv  xMr.  Tony  Zaopone.  I  uv^e  ail 
Membi's  to  icad  .■^Kout  the  imiJortant 
work  under'«-ay  in  Tampa,  financed  in 
part  by  the  economic  oi)i)orti:nity  pro- 
gram 

Tlie  article  follows  : 

■VVraiD        OF        'OUND        QPFNS        Fr.R        TH«.V 

YaVNOSTERS   Lr-*RN   To   OvERCOMr   H\.NDl-    p 

(■F  Impmred  Hearing 

I  By  Tony  Zappone ) 

Youi-.g  children  with  Impaired  hearing 
leurn  ciuly  to  co[e  with  their  deficiency  at 
trie  T.Tmpa  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  school,  at  2718  Paxton  Street,  Is  con- 
troKed  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  21 
cornmunuy  leaders.  It  :s  liminced  by  Hllls- 
!.>'>r.iugh  County  School  System,  grants  frcm 
'he  federal  government,  Tampa  Junior 
Women's  Club  and  other  sources. 

■  Oar  endeavor  here  is  to  identify  children 
with  hearing  losses  .it  the  earliest  possible 
..ge,  "  Mrs  Barbara  Stef.my,  the  .school's  di- 
rectcir,  said 

The  progr.'im  begins  with  training  the 
p.\rent3  of  deaf  children  t/o  give  the  voung- 
.sters  etfective  ways  to  undersuuid  .md  help  in 
the  learning  experience  of  their  children. 
Mrs  Stef.iny  said  most  parents  have  ■  cvtr 
known  a  deaf  person  tintil  they  themselves 
h'd  r^.  deaf  child. 

Children  with  impaired  hearing  .-u'e  re- 
ferred I  j  the  school  by  Incul  physicians,  otol- 
ogHT^.  audiologists  .md  community  <gencics 
Average  tuition  at  the  school  is  S35  based  on 
parents'  ability  to  pay  About  48  pre-school 
children  are  now  enrolled. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  ci me  into  a 
classroom  situation,  he  is  uiught  language, 
auditory   training.  ..  peech   .oiU   .-.pecdreading 

".Auditory  trainii^  is  iii^iking  ,\  cluld  aware 
of  sound  and  teaching  him  to  react  to  it  " 
Mrs  Stefany  said  A  child  first  has  to  have 
language    to    give    hini    enough    meaningful 
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fX[)erlences    tliat    he    wants    to    t.ilk    .ibout 
them   " 

The  school  takes  only  educable  children 
with  a  hearing  loss.  This  year,  lor  the  first 
time,  three  teachers'  salaries  are  being  paid 
by  the  Hillsboroui;h  County  .school  system. 
The  .-^taff  is  coinpo.sed  ul  p.iid  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

F\)ur  new  classrooms  were  .idded  to  the 
thiee  origin, il  ones  recently,  and  tomorrow 
the  additions  will  be  dedicated  Dr  Edgar  L. 
Lowell.  adn\inistratA)r  of  the  John  Tracy  Clin- 
K,  will  be  guest  .-pe.iker  at  the  dedication 
scheduled  for  3  p  t  i  The  rracy  Clinic,  in  Los 
.^Illteles,  h.is  pioneered  in  the  training  of  par- 
tius  of  de.if  children. 

Tamp.i  Mayor  Dick  Greco  has  declared 
next  week  fanipa  Help  the  He.irinp  Im- 
p.iired  Week  "  riie  jjroclamatioii  was  pre- 
setiLed  to  Dr  Thomas  Edwards 

I'he  entire  physic, il  ])l.un  .it  the  Tampa 
Oral  .School  lor  the  Deaf  was  donated  by  Fred 
K  Conn,  who  has  iK-eii  .tctive  in  charities 
lliroutthout  the  city.  The  buildings  .ire  lieing 
dedicated  to  him 

Additional  children  will  be  taken  into  the 
school  until  the  ratio  of  eight  children  to  one 
teacher  i.s  readied  Children  who  enter  liave 
hearing  losses  raiiinng  irom  moderate  to  tot.il 
impairment 

When  children  ci.mplete  the  entire  pro- 
cram  of  the  school,  they  either  enter 
.sclun^l  lor  normal  hearing  children,  attend 
special  education  classes  in  Hillsborough 
County  Schools,  or  go  to  the  State  School 
lor  the  Deaf  in  .St  .\Uiiustiiio,  where  they 
live  while  siudyinsi 

'These  children  belong  m  their  homes 
with  their  i.iinilies  .md  it's  up  to  the  com- 
munlly  to  provide  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities these  children  need,"  Mrs.  Stefany 
said. 

In  late  spnne.  the  school  will  have  a  new- 
piece  of  equipment,  .m  "Evoked  Response 
Audiometer."  It  is  a  computerized  testing 
appartus  which  takes  responses  Irom  the 
brain  and  sends  them  through  the  computer. 
II  is  hoped  that  the  new  equipment  will 
more  accurately  determine  the  actual  de- 
gree of  hearing  impairment  in  a  child.  Now, 
such  data  is  gathered  through  the  child's 
responses  to  hearing  certain  levels  of  sound. 

The  school  opened  m  T.impa  two  years 
ago. 


CEYLON'S  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  -entleman  from 
Indiana'.^ 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
4.  Ceylon  celebrated  the  20th  anniversary 
of  its  independence  as  a  nation. 

Ceylon  has  made  preat  i^rogress  since 
receiving  its  independence.  Today,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  stable  parliamentary 
democracies  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Parliamentary  elections  based  on  univer- 
sal adult  suffrage  date  back  as  far  as 
1931,  and  there  has  been  no  interruption 
in  the  .sequence  of  these  elections.  An 
active  parliamentar>-  opposition  and  a 
free  press  are  further  indications  of  the 
vitality  of  the  democratic  process  in 
Ccv.on. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  dedi- 
cation to  democratic  ideals  has  been  the 
considerable  progress  she  has  made  in 
curbing  iUiteracy  and  disease.  Ceylon  has 
a  literacy  rate  higher  than  most  other 
countries  in  tlie  area  with  the  ixissible 
exception  of  Japan.  Her  medical  services 


are  bringing  about  a  lower  infant  mor- 
tality rate  and  higher  life  expectancy. 

Ceylon  is  currently  experiencing  an 
economic  crisis.  As  a  result,  the  country 
has  made  several  courageous  decisions. 
Through  drastic  cuts  in  social  welfare 
expenditures — particularly  the  rice  .sub- 
sidy— the  Government  has  demonstrated 
its  wilhngness  to  .sacrifice  i>olitical  gains 
in  the  interest  of  the  country's  Ion;; -term 
development  objectives. 

Ceylon  is  vigorously  i)ushins  ahead 
with  plans  for  increasintj  food  produc- 
tion. Last  year's  rice  harvest  .set  an  all- 
time  record  in  the  jiroduction  of  the 
island's  staple  food.  Private  groups  have 
strongly  supported  the  food  drive.  School 
children  have  pone  out  in  .croups  to  as- 
.sist  in  the  weeding  of  the  farmers'  fields. 
The  Government's  efforts  .stroniily  em- 
phasize production  increases  by  the  jiri- 
vate  .sector  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  almost 
the  entire  investment  of  aariculture  in 
the  Government's  capital  budset  this 
year  has  been  directed  to  iiroorams  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  climate  for  foreiizn  iuvcstnient  in 
Ceylon  is  better  than  it  lias  over  been. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  companies  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to 
invest  in  Ceylon. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  the  present 
Government  has  been  its  ability  to  unify 
the  different  races  in  Ceylon  in  the 
interest  of  workins  tocether  for  the 
country's  development.  In  the  Prime 
Minister's  Cabinet,  as  in  other  hish 
echelons  of  Government,  there  is  rep- 
resentation of  people  from  all  racial 
groups  and  social  strata. 

In  foreign  affairs.  Ceylon  enjoys 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
while  following  a  moderate  ixilicy  of 
nonalinement.  The  cooperation  which 
exists  between  our  t'ft'o  nations  is  illus- 
trated by  such  events  as  the  return  of 
the  Peace  Corps  to  Ceylon,  the  arrival 
next  April  of  the  hospital  ship  Hope,  the 
implementation  of  for-for-i5cacc  pro- 
grams, and  the  increase  in  exchance  of 
students  and  scholars  between  the  two 
countries. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
saluting  Ceylon  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  its  independence. 


"MEET  THE  PRESS"  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georcia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ge^rsia.  Mr. 
Speaker.,  yesterday  v.hik-  \  lewins  one  of 
the  most  respected  news  programs  on 
American  TV.  "Meet  the  Press."  I  felt 
flow  throush  ray  entire  body  disgust  for 
what  I  -vas  hcarina;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  mornins  I  talked  to 
Lawrence  Spivak,  producer  of  "Meet  the 
Press"  and  asked  how  it  happened  that 
the  regularly  scheduled  program  v.-as 
canceled  and  that  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara  were  featured  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 


Accordins  to  Mr.  SpiMik  !;o  had  tiiod 
for  approximately  7  years  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview protiram  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  when  he  rrctivod  word 
throuyh  a  White  Hou.sc  corrcsixinclrnt, 
that  "they  wanted  to  do  a  show"  he  im- 
mediately coiitactcd  Secretaries  Mc- 
Namara and  Rusk  and  tiie  .show  was  on. 
yiY.  Spivak  advisi>d  that  as  is  always 
the  case  villi  ■Meet  tlio  Press"  the  pro- 
liram  was  completely  unrehearsed,  how- 
i-vrr,  there  ^■,•erc  certain  questions  which 
were  of  obvious  imj^ortancc  and  which 
were  asked  by  the  panelist  without  any 
lirr/miitinu. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  liarticuhuly  rc- 
i)uised  to  I.ear  our  Secretaries  of  Defer.. ^e 
and  State  .siieakin."  as  thouuh  lliey  were 
pupiJets  being  manipulated  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  North  Korean  Commu- 
nists in  lesiionse  to  certain  questions  that 
were  asked.  Specifically  it  appeared  that 
they  had  only  two  purpo.ses  in  beinc  on 
the  lirouram.  One  was  for  Secretary  Rusk 
to  announce  on  nationwide  TV.  as  ap- 
liarently  demanded  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans, that  should  the  log  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  vessel  Pueblo,  which  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  Koreans  for 
approximately  2  weeks  and  which  the 
Koreans  have  had  ample  time  to  doctor, 
with  the  aid  of  the  captive  crew,  show- 
that  the  stiii5  was  in  Korean  ■■vat-ers.  we 
would  ani-iounce  this  to  the  .vorld  and 
thus  m  (.•(!( ct  justify  tlie  action  of  the 
bandit  nation  in  seizina  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  .second  purpose,  it 
appeared  to  me,  was  for  Secretary  Mc- 
Na'mara  to  announce  on  nationwide  TV' 
tlie  fact  that  .should  it  be  determined 
that  the  U.S.  naval  vessel  Pueblo  had  in- 
truded in  Korean  waters,  even  through 
nciilipence.  that  the  captain  of  the  .ship 
would  be  ijunished. 

Both  of  the.se  purpo.ses  were  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  as  ihouuh  they  had 
been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  North 
Koieans, 

I  recall  only  last  week  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate  .stating  that  even 
though  the  ship  was  not  in  Korean  wa- 
ters, possibly  we  should  say  it  was  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  release  of  the  crew- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  spirit  of  America,  but 
apparently  the  administration  is  willing 
to  compromi.se  the  tnith  and  aaree  to 
Ijunish  our  seamen  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  a  bandit  nation. 

If  there  is  any  attempt  to  discipline 
this  captain  once  the  crew  is  returned,  it 
v.'ill  be  my  purpose  to  do  all  within  my 
po'v^er  to  .see  that  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  punish  him  for  carryina  out  his 
orders,  be  removed  from  their  office. 


IN 


INTER-AMERICAN       HIGHWAY 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsunaga  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr, 
SiKESI  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  in  Central  America 
commands  a  great  deal  of  interest 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To 
the  average  person  in  the  United  States, 
the  name  has  romantic  connotations  and 
it  inspires  a  desire  to  travel  in  exciting 
new  lands.  But  to  those  who  live  in  Latin 
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America,  it  is  an  avenue  to  the  future  It 
is  a  highway  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance to  each  country  which  it  traverses. 
The  highway  has  opened  direct  commu- 
nication to  each  of  the  five  Central  .\mer- 
ican  countries  Yet  surprisingly,  it  fails 
tj  connect  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of 
Honduras,  with  the  otlier  capital  cities 
of  Centr.il  America  Thus  connoction  was 
not  m;\de  at  the  time  the  highway  was 
built  because  of  time  and  distance  Now 
the  i->mi.ssion  .should  be  corrected  Im- 
proved econ  imic  condiiions  and  .growth 
of  the  area  demands  it  Indeed,  the  im- 
portance of  us  capital  to  the  counto*  of 
Honduras  and  tlie  fact  that  all  other 
Central  American  capitals  arc  now  con- 
!'>ected  by  the  Inter-American  Highway 
should  \x  sufQcient  to  insure  that  steps 
be  taken  to  provide  a  direct  link  to  pic- 
turesque and  hospitable  Tetiucigalpa 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
Honduras.  To  provide  a  solution,  alter- 
native routes  have  b*>en  proposed  to  move 
traffic  directly  from  Salvador  through 
Tegucigalpa  to  Nicaragua  The  issue  was 
raised  by  President  Lopez  Arellano  with 
President  Johnson  in  a  memorandum  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  1967  The  pro[x).sal  in- 
cludes cor.struction  of  a  highway  or  pav- 
ing of  parts  of  existing  roads  at  the  Sal- 
vadoran  border  to  Marcala-La  Paz  and 
connectint;  with  the  San  Pedro  Sula- 
Tegucigaipa  highway  at  San  Antonio 
where  it  would  lead  into  Tegucisalpa. 
Traffic  arriving  in  Tegucigalpa  could 
then  either  return  to  the  Inter-American 
Highway  via  the  existing  southern  high- 
way—Route No  1— or  could  continue  on 
the  proposed  allt-rnative  route  to  Mana- 
gua through  Danli  in  Honduras  and  Las 
Manos  in  Nicaragua 

Steps  aIs-5  are  beim.:  taken  with  the 
help  of  the  Central  American  Bank  of 
Economic  Ir.te'.,'ration  to  finance  feasibil- 
ity studies  for  Central  American  intet;ra- 
tion  roads  in  Honduras  covering  approxi- 
mately the  same  route  requested  by  Pres- 
ident Lopez  Arellan.:).  CABEI  also  seems 
favorably  disposed  toward  financing  the 
road  constnaction  itself  provided  that  no 
major  obstacles  are  revealed  in  the  feasi- 
bility studies.  However  this  is  not  the  only 
means  of  financmg  which  should  be  ex- 
plored. 

A  niunber  of  other  alternative  high- 
ways have  been  proposed  which  would 
directly  affect  Honduras  and  bring 
Tegucigalpa  into  the  present  Inter- 
American  Hi!.:h-vay  system.  .All  proposals 
are  receiving  study  but  it  is  important 
that  the  question  of  routing'  be  resolved 
and  construction  begun. 

Honduras  has  been  a  stanch  fr:end  to 
the  United  States.  The  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment has  .supported  U  S.  efforts  in 
Korea  and  in  Vietnam.  The  Honduran 
people  have  stood  with  us  time  and  ai;ain 
on  matters  m  which  hemispheric  .solidar- 
ity was  important.  The  United  States  can 
reciprocate  in  a  strikm,;  and  dramatic 
way  by  lendmg  its  support  wholeheart- 
ed'y  to  the  proposal  to  link  Tcj,'ucicalpa 
m  a  modern  hlsihway  system  with  other 
Central  American  capitals,  and  on  this  I 
iiri,'e  there  be  no  delay. 


EDUCATION  IN  A  TRILLION-DOLI  AR 
ECONOMY 

The    SPE.\KER   pro    tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  i  Mr  Pucinski  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speakfr.  the  title 
of  my  remarks  today  Is  "Education  In  a 
Trillion-Dollar  Economy. ' 

Earlier  today  on  behalf  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself.  I  introduced 
President  Johasons  Earning  and  Learn- 
ing .\ct  of  1968,  which  the  President  de- 
scrib''d  in  some  detail  in  the  message 
which  was  read  to  the  Hou.se  earlier 
today,  and  wliich  appears  at  another 
point  in  this  Recorr. 

The  legislation  we  introduced  today 
was  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  our  rnmmittee.  the  tientlem.m 
from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  C\rl 
Pfrkins.  the  trentloman  from  Indiana 
Mr  BRAnnMAsl.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Mr.  fiiBBONsl.  the  ?;entleman 
iiom  .Michigan  Mr  O'HaraI.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  !  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  I.  the  gentleman  from  California 
Mr.  Hawki.vsI.  and  the  itentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Carey  I . 

I  introduced  this  legislation  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration should  liave  its  legislation  in- 
troduced. But  I  believe  that  this  propo.sal 
by  the  President  should  serve  only  as  a 
basis  for  extensive  hearings  which  my 
subcommittf  e  will  hold  on  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  administration's  dif- 
ficult task  of  tr>ing  to  carefully  balance 
the  needs  of  the  entire  Nation,  but, 
speaking  for  my.self  and  as  chairman  of 
the  ','eneral  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
I  mu.it  say  that  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duced today  does  not  come  anywhere 
near  meeting  the  great  challenge  con- 
fronting our  young  people  in  America  to- 
day. I  will  use  my  every  resource  to 
broaden  the  President's  well-meaning 
propo-sal  to  meet  tho.sc  needs. 

Recently  I  .'■poke  to  the  American  Vo- 
cational Association  convention  in  Cleve- 
land and  I  discussed  education  in  a  tril- 
lion dollar  economy.  I  explained  in  s^reat 
detail  how,  in  my  jud^^'mcnt.  vocational 
education  can  be  the  cornerstone,  the 
keystone  in  helping  our  Nation  meet  the 
Mianrxiwer  shortages  which  will  comfort 
us  when  this  trillion  dollar  national 
l)roduct  is  achieved. 

All  over  .\merica,  millions  of  parents 
who  .send  their  youngsters  to  high  .school, 
see  their  children  graduate  from  high 
school  and  if  they  do  not  go  on  to  colle«e, 
these  parents  soon  discover  how  woefully 
neglected  and  unprepared  these  young- 
sters are  fir  petting  a  gainful  job. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  legislation,  the  Vocational 
Education  •'vet,  which  is  now  before  my 
committee,  is  to  provide  assistance  to  lo- 
cal communities  all  over  America  so  they 
can  develop  educational  programs  to  as- 
sure every  single  youngster  in  this  coun- 
trv'  will  graduate  from  high  sctiool  with 
a  marketable  skill. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  we  provide 
every  youngster  in  this  country  with  a 


marketable  skill  upon  graduation  from 
high  .school,  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  save  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
this  generation  is  now  spending  on  the 
manpower  retraining  program  and  vari- 
ous other  educational  programs  and  vari- 
ous other  efforts  to  i  aLso  the  quality  of 
education  of  our  young  people  so  as  to 
make  them  gainfully  employable. 

It  appears  to  me  that  vve  have  trcat^'d 
vocational  education  as  a  stepchild  much 
too  long. 

It  aLso  occurs  to  mo  that  In  view  of  tho 
fact  that  there  arc  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  youngs'icrs  in  this  country  who  do 
not  go  on  to  college,  the  rfsponsibilliy 
of  education  Is  just  as  much  to  provide 
these  youngsters  witli  a  basic  and  mean- 
ingful education  for  gainful  employment 
as  It  is  for  those  v.ho  arc  g.ang  to  ^-o  un 
to  CoIlrU'e. 

We  have  become  (ib.«e.s,5ed  in  this  coun- 
tiy  and  we  have  put  a  great  priority  on 
providing  education  facilities  for  those 
your.gsters  who  are  going  to  go  on  to 
higher  education.  Tliis  is  important  be- 
cause certainly  in  this  complex  world. 
wc  need  people  who  can  come  out  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  as- 
sume tho  great  responsibilities  that  our 
industry  and  our  Government  require. 

But  I  am  al.so  concerned  about  those 
youncstcis  who  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

I  m.ust  say  regretfully,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  administration,  that  I  am 
convinced  hearings  before  my  commit- 
tee will  show  this  bill  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  vocational 
education  m  America. 

It  should  come  as  a  .source  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  that  the  highest 
.single  group  of  unemploytxl  t)eople  in  this 
coiuitry  are  the  young  people. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  tlils  coun- 
try among  w  hite  males  between  the  ages 
of  IG  and  19  is  l.'3  ijercent.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  white  young  females, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  19.  is  24  iwr- 
cent.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
young  Negro  boys,  age  16  to  19  is  33  i^er- 
cent.  The  unemployment  rate  amon'T 
young  Negro  women  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  19  is  a  staggering  49  ix?rcent. 

This  is  where  the  great  challenge  for 
America  lies  in  education,  and  I  think 
some  of  the  sophisticates  in  education, 
some  of  the  educational  ix^dagogues.  have 
treated  vocational  education  p.s  a  step- 
child mucli  too  long. 

It  IS  for  this  purpose  that  I  introduc2 
the  President's  bill  today  in  order  to  give 
us  a  l>ase  on  wiiich  we  can  now  work  to 
fill  the  unmet  needs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

We  will  start  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion very  siiortly. 

It  is  my  hope  educators  throughout 
this  country  will  be  able  to  point  out  to 
us  how  we  can  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and.  working  together 
as  reasonable  people,  help  us  draft  Icg- 
islaticn  which  will  fill  the  L'reat  gap  in 
American  education. 

I  hope  that,  indeed,  v.  hen  we  are 
through,  this  Congress  will  approve  leg- 
islation which  will  make  it  possible  for 
local  .schools  all  over  this  coimtry  to  as- 
sure tiiat  every  youngster  who  graduates 
from  high  i.chool  shall  graduate  with  a 
marketable  skill. 

So  often  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
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parents  going  to  a  graduation  ceremony, 
M\d  they  get  a  big  lump  in  their  throat 
bcfau.se  they  .see  their  son  or  daughter 
-landing  on  the  platform  in  cap  and 
.wn.  perhaps  even  delivering  a  speech 
(Hiring  the  graduation,  and  then  comes 
the  moment  of  reckoning.  The  youngster 
"oes  out  and  tries  to  find  a  job.  Too  often, 
we  find  high  school  graduates  getting 
lobs  as  a  gas  station  attendant,  a 
shipping  clerk,  or  some  other  job  that  is 
not  too  rewarding  simiily  because  the 
young  man  has  had  no  preparation  what- 
soever for  gainful  employment. 

In  fact,  starting  with  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  from  now  until  about  the 
first  of  June,  in  my  own  office  I  have 
\isited  and  will  visit  with  some  2.000 
young  i)eople.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  ex- 
IH'rience  of  cver>-one  in  Congress.  These 
younu  people  come  between  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  and  the  first  of  June  a.sk- 
ing  us  for  our  assl.stance  in  obtaining 
for  them  summer  employment. 

We  ask  these  youngsters  time  and 
again.  "What  can  you  do'?  What  kind  of 
job  are  you  intcre.sted  in'?  Where  can  we 
assist  you? 

And  It  is  really  a  great  tragedy  how 
iiianv  of  these  youngsters,  cither  poten- 
tial hieh  .school  uraduatcs.  high  school 
L'raduates.  or  even  those  attending  col- 
lege tell  us.  "Well.  I  dont  know  what  I 
can  do."  They  have  no  idea  what  they 
can  do.  In  my  judgment,  they  are  totally 
unemployable  except  for  the  least  skill- 
ful jobs. 

So  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was 
very  happy  today  to  .'-ee  the  President 
send  his  message  on  education  to  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  has  done  more 
for  education  than  any  other  President 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  When  I  say 
today  that  the  proposal  for  extending  the 
vocational  education  program  is  inade- 
(luate.  I  in  no  way  intend  my  remarks  to 
be  constructed  as  in  any  way  criticizing 
the  President.  The  President  has  Ms  re- 
sponsibilities. The  President  recognizes 
that  we  have  just  so  much  in  the  way  of 
resources,  and  they  have  to  be  stretched 
a  long  way  for  many  programs.  I  say  that 
whatever  disagreement  there  may  be  on 
liow  far  these  programs  should  go  or 
how  .soon,  it  is  an  honest  disagreement 
among  honest  men. 

In  my  judgment,  the  keystone,  the 
corner  stone  of  American  education  in  a 
trillion-dollar  economy  is  vocational 
education.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  by 
1970.  this  Nation  will  have  a  trillion- 
dollar  economy.  By  June  30  of  this  year, 
we  will  hit  S850  billion.  We  will  need  a 
labor  force  of  100  million  people  by  1970 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  huge  trillion- 
dollar  economy. 

So  I  say  the  place  to  develop  that  labor 
force  is  in  the  high  school  program  of 
today.  For  that  reason  I  am  glad  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  the  legislation,  be- 
cause we  can  now  move  forward  to 
drafting  a  good,  comprehensive  omnibus 
vocational  act  of  1968  which  will  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  time. 

Mr.  HTJNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
■■entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  act  dealing  with  the  im- 


provement of  education  and  particularly 
of  vocational  education. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  fact  that  about  80  percent 
of  those  with  income  below  the  ix)verty 
line  of  $3,000  for  a  family  of  four  are 
of  the  type  mentioned  by  the  gentleman. 
We  have  50  percent  of  our  people  below 
the  poverty  line  living  in  rural  areas. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  is  one  of  the  great  needs  l:y 
which  these  people  can  lift  themselves 
from  this  condition.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  know  his  committee  will 
work  toward  improvement  of  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  reml.ss  if  I 
did  not  point  out  in  these  remarks  that 
the  architect  of  our  vocational  education 
program  is  the  chairman  of  our  Educa- 
tion Committee,  the  gentleman  Irom 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins  I.  who  wrote  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  which 
has  become  landmark  legislation  simply 
because  of  the  tremendous  s^-ood  it  is 
doing  for  youngsters  who  do  not  ^o  on 
to  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  include 
a  speech  I  delivered  at  the  American 
Vocational  Association  convention  in 
Cleveland  on  December  4.  1967,  entitled 
"Education  in  a  Trillion  Dollar  Econ- 
omy": 

Education  in  a  Trillion-Dollar  Economy 
This  generation  belongs  to  you!  A.s  voca- 
tlon.ll  educators,  you  will  have  to  produce 
the  man  power  lor  America's  trillion  dollar 
cconomv.  Make  no  mistake,  ihis  nation  is 
going  to  a  trillion  dollar  pro.s.s  national  prod- 
uct by  1972.  We  are  now  at  $780  billion  and 
will  liit  J850  billion  by  next  summer.  In  a 
trillion  dollar  economy,  the  keystone  of  edu- 
cation has  to  be  vocational  education. 

On  all  fronts — business,  industry,  agricul- 
ture, even  l!ie  home — .lulomalion  has 
advanced. 

For  many  occupations,  the  lechnical  con- 
tent  lias  increased  dramatically. 

Whole  job  categories  have  disappeared. 
Skills  deemed  essential  in  the  past  have  be- 
come obsolescent.  Most  jobs  today  and  lor 
the  foreseeable  future  require  a  fjroatcr  com- 
plexity of  understandings,  less  physical  skiU, 
more  knowledge  at  the  entry  level,  and 
greater  versatility. 

The  need  for  more  trained  people  to  fill  the 
jobs  is  already  apparent  and  will  continue 
to  grow — and  grow — and  prow! 

Preparing  these  people  lor  employment  is 
clearly  the  challenge  and  responsibility  of 
the  vocational  educators— those  in  public 
and  private  schools,  as  well  as  m  industry. 
The  need  for  vocational  education  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  throughout  the  -705.  ;ts  our 
work  force  approaches  100.000.000  by  1980.  By 
then,  each  man  and  woman  in  the  work 
force  will  need  retraining  every  5-7  years. 

The  need  for  such  frequent  re-trainmg  is 
.-already  here  in  a  number  of  fields. 

With  the  anticipated  work  force  and  re- 
training needs  and  the  approximate  cost  of 
occupational  training  for  a  year  lor  each 
trainee  'at  $1,000.  the  involvement  ol  the 
country  in  providing  occupational  training 
win  approach  15  billion  dollars  u  year  by 
1980. 

Vocational  education  is  no  longer  a  .^port 
lor  the  meek.  You  must  have  the  courage  to 
demand  billions  of  dollars  to  carry  out  your 
mission. 

Massive  training  and  re-tranung  activities 
are  needed  to  prepare  people  to  earn.  The 
opportunity  of  '■learning  to  earn"  is  an  in- 
alienable right.  And,  you  in  the  various 
fields  of  vocational  and  technical  education 


are  in  a  unique  position  to  provide  national 
leadership  in  helping  our  youth  and  adults 
.ichieve  this  right.  The  need  lo  do  this  is 
here  and  now.  From  the  ranks  of  tonight  s 
audience  must  come  many  of  the  leaders 
that  are  required-  the  administrators,  su- 
pervisors, researchers,  master  teachers 

In  the  next  decade,  many  of  you  here  will 
no  longer  be  teachers— m.stead,  you  will  be 
The  administrators,  the  directors,  the  plan- 
ners ol  a  luiue  vocational  teacher  irainiiic 
comolex- 

We  have  been  allowing  about  one  loilliou 
young  peoole  to  leave  the  high  .-chooL-.  each 
year,  untrained  and  uneducated,  and  we 
iiave  expected  them   lo  iind  jobs 

America  is  faced  v,  I'.h  ihe  strange  dikniina 
(,t  fiijuving  Its  .seventh  year  of  continuous 
prosperity  and.  at  the  .same  time  registering 
nil  .ilarminplv  liiuh  rate  of  unemplovment 
among  voung  ijcople— unempU-yment  not 
because  they  are  too  l.izy  to  wor'K,  but  be- 
cause ihey  (io  not  have  the  skills  u!  mudern 
technologv. 

Testimony  before  the  House  C.eneral  bub- 
commiltee  on  Educatum  indicates  that  aver- 
.f'C  unemplovment  rates  among  young  peo- 
ple in  the  U.S  stand  at  22  percent  lor  young 
men  and  124  jiercent  lor  young  women.  But 
among  Neirroes,  the  rates  are  31  percent  lor 
youiic  men  and  a  .--.agcering  46  percent  J  or 
young  women. 

What  are  voung  people— and  adults,  as 
well  -to  do  if'thev  are  not  iireparcd  lo  earn? 
Find  their  .subsistence  throuch  the  avenues 
ol  public  -.velfare'.-'  We  need  wage-earners  in- 
stead c.f  tax-eaters.  We  need  to  prepare 
younc  T'Cople  lor  the  lulfillment  ol  partic- 
ipating in  a  meanmglul  way  in  the  world 
ik  work.  We  need  to  prepare  them  lor  the 
\ast  ranee  "1  occuiiations  needed  to  keep  a 
trillion  dollar  ec^.-iiomy  operaunc. 

Our  goal  i.s:  .■\  marketable  .-kill  I  or  e.ich 
vouth  and   aduU 

This  is  an  objective  tor  everv  .school 
ihrouEThout  the  nation,  those  in  the  urban 
,reas.  those  in  the  rural  areas,  and  those  m 
the  in-l.>etween  urban  areas.  Vocational  edu- 
ration  is  not  a  rural  program  nor  an  urban 
pro'Tram.  If  it  is  the  right  of  every  young 
'person  and  adult  it  must  be  available  to  all 
in  all  kinds  ol  educational  .■-ettincs.  And.  its 
nrorrams  mu.st  t.\l:e  into  account  the  mobil- 
']■_%•  of  our  population  and  the  lalenus  ol  our 
students,  flie  curriculum  cannoc  be  based  on 
immediate  local  need  alone. 

Wc  ::re  on  the  vcrce  ol  an  educational 
rcvoaition.  This  revolution,  in  the  making. 
l;  brincing  vocational  education  to  the  lore 
as  the  leading  iorce  m  ihe  total  educational 
scheme.  Vocational  education  has  come  of 
i.ge:  it  is  gaining  increased  visibility  and 
recocnition  as  the  held  responds  to  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  time-s. 

I  CLinnot  stress  too  stroncly  tliis  need  to 
"rescue  "  the  potential  (iropout,  Dunne  jnib- 
lic  hearincs  held  on  vocational  education 
leeislation  this  year.  I  was  plea.sed  to  see  ihe 
treneral  acceptance  c>f  a  proposal  for  estab- 
lishment of  Residential  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Schools.  These  schools  would  be  'de- 
signed to  draw  in  the  young  people  from 
rural  and  small  urban  areas  to  provide  train- 
ing in  skills  wliich  no  one  school  system  in 
the  area  could  do  alone.  It  v.'ould  liave  liv- 
ing and  other  residential  facilities  to  accom- 
modate these  i-tudents  while  undergoing  the 
training. 

Orictinally  the  thinking  was  that  students 
should  be  between  15  and  17  to  attend,  but 
now  our  educators  believe  that  a  youngster 
first  starts  thinUlnE  ol  becoming  a  dropout" 
when  he  or  she  is  about  12.  It  is  at  this  age. 
ihev  say,  when  the  youngster  lirst  starts 
thinking  about  the  luture  lor  him  and  if 
It  looks  hopeless,  he  generally  decides  to 
drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  he  legally 
can  do  so. 

For  this  re.ison.  the  Office  ol  Education 
believes  that  residential  schools  should  be 
open  to  vouncsters  ..s  early  a£  their  12th 
vear  to  keep  them  interested   m   the  future 
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and    In   developing    the   skills   needed    for   a 
pri'wperons  future 

In  this  regard.  I  often  think  of  one  student 
7;ho  testified  before  my  subcommittee  He 
w,ts  attendlni;  a  general  hli^h  school  In  Chl- 
catfo  and  was  waver! ne;  on  the  borderline  of 
qiiirtiiis;  and  I'^iklnn  f  ir  a  Job  Fortunately. 
his  counsellor  detected  this  attitude,  and 
encouraged  him  to  transfer  to  a  vocational 
school  Ttiere  Ui  a  happy  endlnij  to  the  story 
because  the  student  ilked  the  vocational 
schixil  =o  much  his  jtrade.s  iniprivd  .ind  now 
he  has  been  offered  several  scholarships  The 
moral  to  the  st*iry  of  course.  Is  that  he  n  iw 
faces  an  entirely  different  world  with  a  skill 
and  the  prospe-^t  <'<{    \  college  education 

Another  s'c.rv  mu.-h  the  .s.une,  concerned 
a  youn?  f[lrl  who  planned  to  struggle  thru 
four  years  of  general  high  school  work  and 
then  register  In  a  beauticians  school  In.stcad, 
she  went  !<:>  a  vocational  scliool.  learned  the 
skill  she  wanted  and  liked  It  so  well  she  Is 
now  considering  a  colleste  education  to  be- 
come a  teivher  of  cosmetology.  This  too. 
speaks  highly  for  vocational  education 

Actually  vocational-technical  educatum  Is 
In  about  the  p.-i«ltlon  that  mathematics  and 
sc.ence  were  Immediately  following  Sputnik 
Vtsl'^lhty  ch.Ulent;e,  hl^h  expectation,  these 
are  key  words  m  assessing  the  present  status 
of  the  P.eld 

All  vocat::'nal  eel  icators  are  needed  In  the 
revolution  In-flghtlng  among  the  educators 
can  be  most  wasteful  of  time  and  energy 
needed  for  more  important  undertakings 
What  must  concern  all  of  us  are  the  tasks  to 
be  done  ;n  achieving  the  goal  of  a  marketable 
skill  for  every  youth  and  adult,  as  well  as 
total  employablllty  for  our  pei'ple  These 
tasks  require  the  dedicated  efforts  of  all 
those  In  Trade  and  Industrial  Educ.ition. 
A(?rlcii!tare  Distributive  Education.  Business 
and  Office  Occupations.  Home  Economics 
Education.  Health  Occupations.  Technical 
Education.  Vocational  Guidance,  and  perhaps 
new  areas  as  yet  un-namod  and.  perh.^.ps. 
un-drea:ned    >f ' 

There  Is  room  for  all.  There  Is  need  for 
all  In  the  developing  educational  revolution. 

The  best  efforts  of  those  In  all  of  the  sub- 
ject fields  3f  vocational  education  will  be 
required  Ln  the  revolutionary  days  ahead. 
Ach.evement  ol  our  goals  and  Ideals  will  re- 
quire tlie  combined  efforts  of  vocational 
teachers,  supervisors  and  ^dm.nistratjrs, 
teacher  educators,  professional  organization 
members  and  starT  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  legislators  The  high- 
est jrder  of  communieatlon  and  cooperation 
Is  .an  imperative' 

As  Marvin  PelUman  has  Indicated.  Voca- 
tional education  is  an  approach  to  tlie 
disciplines  which,  when  properly  used,  could 
reconstruct  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem for  greater  relevance  and  bring  about  a 
total  renalssax^ce  of  liberal  arts  studies.  As 
a  part  of  the  educational  revolution  a  na- 
tional information  pr'>]:nun  is  needed  which 
will  describe  the  dignity  of  work,  the  impor- 
tance of  superior  craftsmanship,  and  efficient 
production  and  make  clear  the  relationship 
of  these  to  the  strength  of  America. 

Man's  vision  of  a  truly  balanced,  productive 
society  can  be  realized  through  the  educa- 
tional revolution  that  is  coming  A  major  ob- 
jective of  our  educational  programs  must  be 
"to  provide  the  kln^ls  of  learning  opportu- 
nities whl-h  make  pe-jple  emplovable.  pro- 
motable.  and  flexible  In  adapting  to  occupa- 
tional change  ■' 

Federal  aid  Is  needed  for  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  that  dls&uitde  teen-agers  from 
becoming  an  ■unemployment"  statistic  and 
fit  them  mt  J  the  country's  economic  pattern. 
Such  programs  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
migration  of  our  youth  to  Hlppiland  and  the 
burning  of  draft  cards,  and  bring  order  in- 
stead of  riots  to  our  streeis 

'■young  people  are  setking  Ideals,  models. 
a  worthy  ^elf-concept  Such  educational  pro- 
grams would  help  them  !ind  these  through 
taeazUogful  work  experiences  and  enriching 


contacts  with  people  like  you  who  have  the 
concerns  of  young  people  at  heart  This  Is 
what  your  Job  Is  all  about  and  your  poeltlon. 
which  la  already  an  enviable  one.  will  gain 
lustre  and  status  In  the  days  ahead  as  your 
field  responds  to  its  siM-lal  challenges 

Our  concern  for  young  people  meiins  con- 
cern for  all  yning  pe<iple  A  program  Is  bound 
to  IcKJk  gocxl  If  Its  students  are  selected  for 
their  Intelligence,  high  level  of  motivation, 
and  potential  for  placement  In  high-status 
Jobs.  B\it.  '.ve  cmnut  Judste  the  sucusw  ijf  .:n 
educational  endeavor  In  the  simple  terms  if 
where  a  student  st.inds  at  tlie  end  of  his 
training  prn«tram  Tlie  only  moral  basis  fi  r 
evaluation  is  the  value  that  tl.e  pducatl  nal 
experience  adds  U)  the  Individual  where  he 
stands  aft<-r  a  training  progritn  In  relation 
to  where  he  stoixl  at  Its  beginning  This  con- 
cept Is  an  essential  one  for  the  vocational 
educator  who  Is  Interested  In  .serving  all 
youth 

All  youth  are  not  being  served  The  rate  nf 
"drofxjuts^"  for  riot  cities,  according  to  fig- 
ures supplied  to  the  U  S  Office  of  Education 
U 

Detroit  Total  high  school  enrollment  of 
72.719  for  the  1966  67  school  year  dropped 
by  D.281  students  for  a  loss  rate  of  12  8  per- 
cent Boy  students  dropped  out  at  a  rate  tif 
14  5  percent 

Newark:  Sttidents  left  high  schcKiils  before 
gr  .dilation  it  rates  c.f  7  to  9  percent  between 
1961  and  1967  La.^t  year  Newark  schools  lost 
1.3.55  students  for  a  7  percent  ■dropout"  rate. 

New  York  Of  a  total  Junior  .uid  senior 
high  school  enrollment  of  nearly  4ao.OOO,  the 
loss  rate  was  slightly  more  than  7  percent 

The  irony  of  this  situation  Is  that  the  Labor 
D?p:rtmen:'s  U  .^  Employment  Service  re- 
ports that  It  had  233.861  unfilled  Ji>b  requests 
on  tile  4t  us  offices  on  June  1  It  estimates 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  available 
Jobs  in  the  country  are  reFK>rted  to  USES 
ofllc.-s,  thus  making  about  700,000  as  the  estl- 
mavd  Jobs  available  m  June. 

Tliey  ranged  from  medical  technicians,  re- 
p.iirmeu.  clerical,  to  machine  shop  worlters 
and  construction  helpers. 

Each  of  these  positions  requires  some  prac- 
tical u.ilnlng.  but  the  m..ny  requests  for 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Proiirams  cannot  be  filled  berause  of  the 
demands  on  the  available  funds.  Tlie  obvious 
answer  ;s  that  such  occupations  should  have 
been  taught  to  the  thotisands  of  joblc&s 
young  people  m  vocational  education  pro- 
grnms.  We  now  recognize  this  failure  and 
Congress  hopes  to  remedy  it  through  legisla- 
tion m  its  next  session. 

Vorational  education  is  a  major  force  In 
redu.-ing  school  ■dropouts"  and  In  encourag- 
ing continued  loarmng  It  can  be  even  more 
eflectlve  as  we  take  seriously  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding vo-atlonal  education  for  all  of  our 
young  people — not  50  percent,  not  80  percent, 
but  all.  Nothing  ices  c  in  answer  to  our  social 
needs  .ind  the  needs  ol  the  individuals  that 
we  serve 

Congress  Is  now  looking  forward  to  the 
days  when  the  demand  for  skilled  workers 
Will  be  great.  The  Office  of  Education  is  cur- 
rently at  work  on  a  major  revamping  of  all 
existing  vocational  education  programs.  As 
yau  know,  the  princip->l  programs  arise  from 
the  Sniith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  the  George- 
Bi.-den  Act  of  1946,  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cMlonal  Act  of  1063.  C'jngrrss  appropnatetl 
some  $255  million  for  ihtse  three  major  acts 
in  Fiscal  ■year  1967.  but  in  so  doing,  it  re- 
quired the  individual  states  to  maintain  26 
diflorent  bookkeeping  and  accounting  sys- 
t;.-ms  Neidkcs  to  say.  the  administration 
sometimes  becomes  time-consuming. 

The  Office  of  Educ.ition  is  now  drafting 
new  legislation  which  I  hope  will  combine  the 
b««t  fe.itures  of  all  existing  programs,  re- 
move many  of  the  restrictions  which  now 
hm;t  the  use  of  the  Federal  aid  by  the  States, 
and  generally  update  .\nd  m  derruze  the  pro- 
visions of  the  programs. 

I  bop«  this  new  legislation  will  expand  the 


programs  Ui  train  young  people  for  the  skills 
that  ovir  society  currently  reeds.  I  also  hope 
that  adequate  provisions  will  t)e  made  for 
annual  reviews  of  new  skills  whir-h  may  b,? 
needed 

As  the  1963  Act  lifted  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements for  on-larm  training  which  m.ide 
possible  classes  in  farm-relsted  activities, 
so  too.  will  the  1968  proposiUs  remove  re- 
strictions  in   other  areas. 

Of  course.  I  feel  that  It  should  provide  for 
an  authorization  of  at  lenst  $4C0  million 
PS  wTs  rugpfsted  during  the  hearings  this 
ycHr 

Effective  vocational  education  teaches  the 
l>iy  atid  Ltlrl.  the  man  and  the  woman  how 
to  earn  a  living  and  how  t-o  live  well  We 
are  not  concerned  s.  iely  with  skill  develop- 
ment, but  also  with  becoming  an  employable 
perron,  with  learning  how  to  live  cfTertlvcly 
In  all  dimensions  of  life  For  the  employed 
woman,  the  problems  of  effective  living  In 
all  dlmesnlons  .up  p.irtlcularly  acute.  There 
are  several  reasons  The  work  and  educa- 
tion lives  of  married  women  tend  t<^>  be  dls- 
coiiUnuous  In  nature  b>?cause  eif  marriage 
and  chlld-bearlng  and  rearing.  Women  tend 
to  tailor  this  careers  Ui  thc^e  of  the  hus- 
band. They  carry  heavy  responsibilities  in 
their  dual  role  of  homemaker-ware  earner. 
Hence,  they  need  some  special  vocational 
educatlf>n  which  enipha.slzes:  human  rela- 
tionships i'ppUed  to  family  and  employment 
sltua'.,ions;  principles  of  management; 
budgeting  and  con.sumer  education;  physical 
well-being  through  nutrition,  adequate 
housing,  sanitation,  and  safety;  personal 
qualities  related  to  employablllty;  and  child 
care  and  guidance.  Such  education  mlpht  do 
more  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  in  many 
families  than  education  of  any  other  type. 

While  we  are  deeply  concerned  uVjut  our 
young  people  and  their  educational  needs 
and  the  special  problems  of  the  36  million- 
plus  women  expected  In  our  labor  force  In 
1980.  there  Is  another  social  and  economic 
problem  that  must  command  our  attention. 
Tlie  unseen  cancer  In  America  is  underem- 
ployment— the  desperate  problem  of  the 
hangers-on  who  are  barely  making  It  and 
wh.i  may  ;llp  to  Join  the  wasteland  of  the 
unemployed  luid  imemployable  unless  you 
give  them   help. 

These  nire  the  Individuals  who  arc  work- 
ing for  less  than  decent-living  v.-ages.  Tliece 
ore  the  individuals  with  meager  abilities  and 
lesser  skills.  These  .ire  the  Individuals  who 
have  difficulty  with  the  naanagcment  and 
decision  making  situations  of  everyday  life. 
Training  these  people,  many  of  them  mature 
adults,  is  another  of  the  burning  chr*llen?es 
facing  you.  Leu'lslatlon  and  educational  pro- 
grams must  take  into  account  the  tralnlnij 
and  re-lrainlng  needs  of  these  under  em- 
ployed. 

There  ;ire  peculiar  nnd  exciting  challenges 
to  vocational  educators  working  at  all  levels. 
In  the  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools, 
vocational  guidance  and  pre-vocational  edu- 
cation are  .aspects  of  the  program  for  help- 
ing youth  attain  employablllty.  In  the  hit-'li 
school,  terminal  training  mu.^t  be  provided 
for  some  and  a  base  for  further  education 
and  training  developed  for  others.  In  the 
post-secondary  schools  He  some  of  the  great- 
est challenges  to  technical  educators:  the 
projection  is  for  15.000.000  full-time  equiva- 
lent post-high  school  students  In  1380.  Adult 
training  and  re-lrainmg  and  teacher  educa- 
tion are  other  areas  of  \it?d  concern. 

Let  us  consider  this  problem  of  teacher 
education  in  your  field.  Just  liow  many  voca- 
tional ctiucatlon  teachers  are  there  in  the 
US.?  The  total  estimated  for  public  and 
privitte  vocational  schools  is  100.000  teachers. 
The  Office  of  Education  projects  its  estimate 
of  vi>ciitlonal  education  teachers  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  at  155.000  for  public  schools. 
The  number  of  teachers  In  private  trade  and 
vocallon.Tl  schools  has  beca  estimated  at 
35.000.  With  a  ratio  of  15-1.  some  1.000.000 
teachers  will  be  needed  in  post-secondary 
programs   by   19U0.  For   the  secondary   level, 
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the  U  .S  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  at 
least  250.0t)0  vocational  education  teachers 
will  be  needed 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  substantial  provision 
lor  research  funding  must  be  part  of  the  leg- 
islative program,  which  is  my  major  concern. 
I  agree  with  Congresswoman  Edith  Green 
that  voc.itional  and  technical  education  Is  a 
top  priority  item  for  research  in  education. 
If  we  are  f.'olng  to  continue  to  make  America 
.stron^T.  research  's  necessary  to  obtaining  new 
a:ui  more  eilicient  ways  of  accomplishing  our 
va.st  tasks.  Probably  some  of  the  research 
funds  should  be  lor  un.<olicited  research  so 
that  the  new  ule.is  ironi  the  field  that  might 
otherwise  escape  attention  have  a  chance! 

Paul  Goodman,  in  Grnjcing  Up  Absurd  says 
tliat,  ■It  is  the  missed  revolutions  of  modern 
times — the  fallings-short  and  the  compro- 
mises- that  add  up  to  the  conditions  that 
make  it  hard  for  the  young  to  grow  up  in 
oiir  society."  We  dare  not  miss  our  oppor- 
tunity for  a  real  educational  revolution.  We 
dare  iiot  fall  short  We  (I, ire  not  compromise. 
The  St. ikes  are  too  hiizh.  The  results  of  failure 
are  loo  trightcnln?  to  contemplate.  Educa- 
tion lor  meaninttful  -A-ork  and  for  full  em- 
ploy.ibility  can  provide  answers  not  only  for 
mai'.y  of  the  soci.il  ills  of  our  o-wn  country 
but  for  the  world 

Those  who  have  worked  In  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world  feel  that  vocationally 
competent  personnel  might  be  far  more  eflec- 
tlve than  dollars  in  IjrinEtinG;  about  growth 
and  development.  Our  nation  can  lead  the 
way.  .X  whole  society  can  catch  fire  with 
enthusiasm  and  deep  sense  of  commitment. 
From  there,  the  world!  Balanced,  productive 
societies  miswcrinsT  ;<")  the  iieeds  of  those  at 
all  economic  and  cultural  levels  through 
meaningful  goals  and  ideals  brought  to  im- 
plementation. Such  will  require  a  gigantic 
sense  of  coi^nniitment  .ind  unstinting  labor — 
still.  I  believe  that  it  is  to  dream  the  possible 
dream! 


REPRIMAND  JUDGE  OLIVER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  last  week  revealed  a 
scries  of  private  meetings  between  Fed- 
eral Jiidae  John  W.  Oliver,  of  Kansas 
City,  Gov.  Wancn  E.  Hearnes,  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  Missouri 
Lecislature.  Ironically,  this  is  being  re- 
ferred to  locally  as  the  "Treaty  of  West- 
phalia," in  Missouri's  modern  times. 
These  meetinps  constitute  a  most  seri- 
ous breach  of  judicial  ethics  since  Judge 
Oliver  was  a  member  of  the  three-man 
Federal  court  that  struck  down  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature's  congressional  redis- 
Iricting  law.  This  breach  is  further  com- 
pounded due  to  the  fact  that  a  special 
.session  of  the  State  legislature  is  now 
convened  to  draw  up  and  act  upon  a  new 
redistricting  plan. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  elected 
congressional  representative  who  will  not 
be  adversely  affected,  I  requested  that 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
invostisatc  the  unprecedented  activities 
of  Judge  Oliver.  In  the  same  light,  the 
St.  IjOuIs  Globe-Democrat  in  an  editorial 
isrinted  on  February  1,  1968,  demanded 
that  Judse  Oliver  be  reprimanded  for  his 
behavior. 
The  editorial  follows: 


Reprimand  Ji  due  Oliver 
Federal  District  Judge  John  W.  Oliver  of 
Kansas  City  has  described  his  recent  ■pri- 
vate" visits  with  Jefferson  City  politicians, 
during  which  Missouri's  Congressional  redis- 
tricting problems  were  disctissed  as  ■.social 
visits  with  some  redistributing  matters 
discussed." 

It  must  be  abhorrent  to  the  citi/.ens  (/I  Mis- 
souri, Rpptiblicans  and  Democrats  alike,  that 
a  Federal  Judge  would  debase  his  (.ffice  and 
be  so  iialve  as  to  believe  his  description  of 
the  meetings  would  be  regarded  by  his  fello-w 
Missourlans  as  other  than  an  evasion. 

Several  persons  m  attendance  at  the  ■pri- 
vale"  meetings  uniiesit.itinf ly  cii-closed  that 
the  subject  of  the  get-togethers  was  the  re- 
districting  problem.  b\il  not  Judge  Oliver 
who  initialed  the  ■■private^'  ii.eoliiif-'s  while 
his  court  still  retained  jurisdiction  over  the 
sensitive  redistricting  issue 

A  motion  to  stay  the  execution  of  the 
(•(tin's  recent  order,  decl.iring  the  existing 
plan  invalid,  has  been  granted  by  the  three- 
man  Kalisas  City  Federal  Citirt.  of  winch 
he  is  a  member. 

Judge  Oliver  lias  commit  ted  a  breach  of 
legal  propriety  unprecedented  on  tlie  lecleral 
bench,  as  far  as  we  know. 

He  should  be  disqualified  from  further 
judicial  consideration  of  the  redistricting 
issue.  Preferably  lie  ought  to  -llsqualify  lilni- 
self.  If  he  uoesn^t.  disqualificatr'n  should  be 
compelled. 

Further,  lie  and  Gov.  Warren  K.  Hearnes 
should  disclose  fully  nil  that  t  )ok  place  dur- 
ing their  talks  and  m  remap  disrussions  the 
Judge  had  with  Rep  F  K,  iGeno)  Copeland 
and  other  Democratic  lenders  i.'f  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Judge  Oliver  was  an  active  Democrat  jirior 
to  his  appointment  to  the  federal  bench  in 
1962  upon  the  joint  reconimendatlon  of 
United  States  Senators  Stuart  Syirungton  and 
Edward  V.  Long.  He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Kansas  City  Election  Board  He  worked 
in  every  Democratic  national  canipniszn  since 
1932  until  liis  elevation  to  the  District  Court, 
The  zealous  Judge  Oliver's  first  'private" 
meeting  was  with  Rep  Copeland,  iiis  second 
with  Gov.  Hearnes.  Doth  men  are  backing  t!ie 
Copeland  redistricting  plan  which  is  a  bla- 
tant and  Irightful  i-errymancier,  i  n  i.nront 
to  all  Ml.ssourians.  even  apart  from  special 
groups  whose  interests  have  been  negated. 

Despite  his  sanctimonious  protestations  to 
the  contrary,  it  can  only  be  concluded  tiiat 
Judge  Oliver  would  approve  the  dismal  C.-pe- 
land  plan. 

The  most  guileless,  novice  lawver — just  out 
of  law  school  and  handling  his  lirst  case — 
would  be  Inspired  by  the  ethics  C'f  his  jiro- 
fession  and  ordinary  good  judgment  to  avoid 
•private"  meetings  of  the  sort  the  sophisti- 
cated Judge  Oliver,  blandly  and  without  can- 
dor, describes  as  "social." 

In  these  trying  days  in  .America  when  our 
courts,  and  most  especially  our  Federal 
Courts,  should  be  the  ultimate  source  of  jus- 
tice and  progress,  it  is  disheartening  to  Mis- 
sourlans to  be  afflicted  with  such  private" 
meetings  between  a  Federal  District  Judge 
and  partisan  political  leaders. 

St.  Louis  County  Superivsor  Lawrence  K 
Roos  has  characterized  Judge  Oliver  s  private 
meetings  as  the  basis  of  the  dirtiest  political 
scandal  in  Missouri  in  the  last  28  years.  He 
likened  the  incident  to  the  Democrats^  at- 
tempted governorship  steal  in  1940, 

He  also  said  It  is  contrary  ti  every  princi- 
ple of  good  government  and  openly  violates 
the  traditional  separation  of  the  legislative, 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

At  best  the  problems  incident  to  Congres- 
sional redistricting  are  infected  with  vexa- 
tion and  discord  and  scarcely  susceptible  of 
solution  without  wounds  which  may  never 
heal. 

Without    resolution    of    the    jjroprlety    of 


Judge  Oliver's  conduct,  ethically  or  profes- 
sionally, it  is  certain  that  his  '■jirlvate"  ineet- 
mas  have  Injected  an  element  of  doubt  o'cr 
tlie  good  laith  of  those  engaged  in  ila> 
redistricting. 

This  could  render  the  issue  Irresolvable  in 
.■ullicient  time  to  h(.ld  Congressional  elei- 
tiwiis  in  Missouri  tins  lall  by  districts. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  a  liijh 
w::ier  mark  in  disservice  to  all  Missourlans. 

Judge  Oliver,  at  the  very  least,  should  be 
sLiirjily  reprimanded  lor  his  recent  behavior. 


SPECIAL  POLL  OF  CONSTITUr::;TS 

Mr.  MrDADE.  Mr.  Siienkcr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  fxicnd  liiy  le- 
m.nks  at  lliis  point  in  llie  IIecord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

rho  SPEAKER  pro  temijoi-f.  Is  lliiM'c 
olj.ii'Ction  to  tlie  request  uf  ihe  -eiille- 
inan  from  Pcnn.sylvania? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
know  that  we  are  in  ir(jublcsome  tiint  .s. 
Every  voice  of  the  administration  and 
iiuieed  every  voice  of  every  major  ijoliti- 
cal  leader  across  the  world  echoes  ih.s 
tliounht  daily.  Becau.sc  of  this  and  be- 
cause we  in  the  Con■-a■cs'^  will  face  many 
decisions  arising  out  of  the.>;e  difficult 
limes,  I  have  sent  out  a  .si.ocial  jjoII  to 
my  constituents  to  determine  tVicir  thiiik- 
1:1 -t  on  some  of  tlie  issues  v.'hicli  will  con- 
front us. 

In  mailing  this  .sjiecial  poll,  I  have 
jicintcd  out  to  them  that  "liberty  and 
equality  arc  found  in  democracy  when 
all  persons  share  in  tiie  Government  to 
the  utmo.^t,"  and  have  -.vrittcn  them  tlie 
feillowing  letter: 

Dear  Friend:  Tlie  Pres!dcnl'.s  .-Jtate  of  the 
L'nlon  Message  made  it  clear  that  our  natK-u 
Mces  some  very  serious  challenges  .  .  .  chal- 
lenges ■which  affect  each  and  every  one  of 
tis.  Abro.-^id  the  war  continues  and  other  tests 
cn.ifront  us.  Domestically  we  are  in  a  time 
of  great  transition.  Intertwined  m  these  na- 
lional  and  international  event.'?  are  our  eco- 
nomic problti'ins. 

Please  l.ike  ,i  lew  moments  10  answer  thi.s 
rpeclal  poll.  We  shall  try  to  get  the  results 
reported  to  you  faster  than  ever.  With  your 
cooperation  this  will  be  the  best  poll  ever 
t  vken  in  our  District.  1  assure  you  your 
o;n::ioa   will   mean   a   gre.it  deal   to  me 

The.'^e  are  ihe  questions  I  have  asked 
them: 

1.  What  Miould  '.ve  do  libout  Viet  Nam'' 
( Please  select  only  one  i 

--   la)    Continue  our  present  cotirse? 

—  (bl   Take  steps  to  de-escalate  the  war'' 

—  icl    .^piJlv  more  mliitary  jiressare'' 

—  (di    Withdraw    as    soon    as    possible" 

2.  Should  the  United  States  cncoer.^ge 
direct  talks  with  the  Viet  Cong  m  an  effort 
to  end  the  war? 

3.  D.)  you  oelieve  the  Soufa  Vietnamese 
army  is  "doing  enough  in  fighting  the  \'iet 
Cong  and    the  North   Vietnamese'.' 

4.  Do  you  believe  it  Is  vital  to  (ur  na- 
tional security  to  P.cht  in  Viet  Nam? 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  bombing  of  Nortli 
Vietnam  li.is  leen  effective' 

G.  Do  you  believe  that  we  should  cut  off 
aid  with  any  country  that  trades  with  North 
Viet  Nam'' 

7  Do  you  believe  that  the  draft  law  lias 
been  working  cquitibiy'' 

8.  What  should  we  do  about  our  economic 
problems  i  Mark  one) 

—  (a)  Enact  the  Presldenfs  proposal  for 
a  10'     surtax? 

—  (bi    Reduce  Federal  spending? 

—  ic)    Rai:;e  taxes   and   cut  spending? 

9.  If  we  have  to  eut  Federal  spending,  show 
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your  order  of  preference  by  listing  I  through 
8 

-   ia»    Space  Program 
( b>    Foreign  Aid 
• —  (ct    Health  and  Welf.ire 

—  id  I    P\ibllc  Wtrka 

—  lei    Defense 

—  (fi    Agriculture 

—  (g)    Urban  Aid 

—  I  h  I    Education 

ID    Do  you  favor  the  President's  propctsals 

tn 

—  lai    Limit     new     capital     Investments 
abroad ' 

—  (bi    Limit   freedom  of   US.  citizens   to 
tr..vel  abroad'' 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING— SCUTTLED 
AGAIN 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tcj  rhe  request  of  tl;e  gentleman 
from  Califpxnia? 

There  was  noobjertion 

Mr  MAIIXI.AKD  Mr  Speaker  on 
Monday  January  29.  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969  After  examination  of  the 
budget  proposals  for  maritime  prot^rams. 
I  can  only  syy  that  I  am  both  shucked 
and  dismayed 

I  do  not  level  tins  criticism  to  the 
Presidents  maritime  budu'et  proposal 
l.ghtly  However  I  find  the  naivete  of 
his  request  in  this  area  incredible  in 
view  of  its  low  level  of  financins;  to  meet 
an  already  critical  national  problem. 

On  page  20  of  the  booklet  entitled 
•The  Bud4et  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment," there  is  a  table  captioned 
■  Budget  Pr.iKiam  P.eductions  and  Re- 
forms." This  table  is  supposed  to  reflect 
cuts  below  tae  1968  proirram  level  as 
funded  for  each  of  the  major  atiencies. 
The  reduction  shown  in  this  table  tor  the 
Department  of  Commerce  within  which 
the  Maritime  Aciministration  presently 
operates — and  I  miaht  add  the  only  cuts 
shown  for  that  Department — is  SI 63 
million  which  purports  to  represent  a 
cut  m  ship  consti-uction  funds  of  $1.56 
million  and  S7  million  in  maritime  re- 
search Yet  the  total  budtret  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  now  approaching 
almost  $1  billion  reflects  an  increase  of 
slightly  more  than  S50  million  in  new 
otali'^ational  authority  over  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  similarly,  increases  are  indi- 
cattd  in  Federal  expenditures  m  other 
fields  of  transportation.  Nevertheless,  for 
some  undisclosed  reason,  the  Maritime 
Administration  appears  to  have  been 
sin^iled  out  as  the  recipient  of  budgetary 
surgery. 

VVhat  is  even  more  shocking  is  the  ac- 
ccuntinii  aimm!cki-y  wnich  appears  to 
have  bejn  used  to  brinti  about  the  esti- 
mated redaction  of  3156  million  for  new 
merchant  ship  construction.  It  seems  to 
have  been  effected  simply  by  not  spend- 
ing unobligated  funds — moneys  which 
the  Congress  itself  felt  necessary  to 
spend  for  new  merchant  ships,  but  which 
this  administration  has  refused  to  use. 

For  example,  m  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
administration  requested  S86  million 
for  new  merchant  ship  construction  The 
Congress  added  almost  S21  million  to 
this  request  Yet  in  that  period  ship  con- 
struction contracts  were  awarded  for  but 


one  new  vessel  and  a  change  oider  was 
granted  with  respect  to  f\\e  vessels  al- 
ready under  construction. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  administration 
requested  S143  million  for  new  merchant 
ship  construction  The  Cont;ie<;s  >.; ranted 
the  full  amount  In  that  period  11  con- 
tracts for  new  ship  construction  were 
awarded. 

Now  in  fi.scal  year  1969,  almost  $120 
million  is  beinc;  lequested  for  new  ship 
construction  to  fund  according  to  the 
appendix  to  the  bud',et.  10  new  vessels. 
However,  it  has  been  reliably  leiiorted 
that  instead  of  13  badly  needed  new  mer- 
rhar.i  ships,  we  will  be  fortunate  indeed 
if  o:^ht  new  vessel  construction  contracts 
are  awarded. 

Consequc'itly.  for  the  pCii'id  fl--cal  vear 
1967  through  fi.>cal  year  1969.  new  mer- 
chant ship  construction  contracts  will 
p.vcrace  out  lo  only  .se\en  or  eight  ships 
per  year.  At  a  time  when  the  merchant 
ve.ssel  replacement  program  is  almost  100 
ships  behind  schedule.  I  find  it  incredi- 
ble that  such  a  low-!e\el  bucii^et  proposal 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Coneress. 
Tiiis  situation  is  evon  more  stunning 
when  recallinR  the  words  of  Rear  Adm 
.rolin  M  .Mford,  USN,  Deputy  Com- 
mander, Military  Sea  Trin.sportation 
Service,  on  December  12.  19G7  Speaking 
at  the  ^tS^S-Industl•^•  Coiference  on 
Militate  3e?!ilt  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Admiral  ,AU.ord  .  tated,  con- 
cerning our  'nantjnr  p-^sturc,  that: 

If  one  assumes  tlie  construction  of  11  »hips 
per  ve;ir  and  retirement  of  ships  after  25 
years  of  service,  the  effect  on  the  dry  cargo 
fleet  can  be  seen  to  Ue  that  066  ships  m  1968 
win  decline  to  only  264  strips  by   1980. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  v.e  are  not 
even  constructing  11  ships  per  year  but 
only  an  annual  average  of  seven  to  eight. 

Concerning  this  need  for  a  redirection 
in  maritime  leadership,  you  will  recall 
that  in  October  of  last  year,  the  House 
overwhelmingly  passed  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  creation  (jf  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  At 
that  time,  many  expressed  skepticism 
over  tiie  desirability  of  this  legislation. 
They  argued  that  the  Maiitime  Admin- 
istration needed  to  be  withm  a  Depart- 
ment, so  that  It  would  have  a  Cabinet- 
level  olficer  capable  of  representing 
maritime  s  case  for  increased  Federal 
funds.  Well,  in  tlie  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  the  Maiitime 
Administration  did  have  a  Cabinet-level 
officer — the  Secretaiw  of  Commerce.  Yet 
this  agency  had  it.s  key  program  of  .vhip 
construction  sin-^led  out  from  the  multi- 
tude within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce CO  be  the  sole  recipient  of  a  major 
budget  cut  If  the  maritime  budget  for 
fiscal  vear  1969  constitutes  a  product  of 
Cabinet-level  representation,  then  I.  for 
one,  see  an  even  greater  need  at  this  time 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

There  remains  only  one  other  reason 
for  tne  extraordinary  cuts  in  merchant 
siiip  construction,  and  that  is  that  it  was 
done  in  a  fit  of  piquf  over  conL;ressional 
efforts  to  keep  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion out  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  establish  it  as  an  inde- 
ptndent  agency  I.  for  one.  cannot  attrib- 
ute such  an  action  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Con.sequently,  I  was 
astonished  and  alarmed  to  read  in  the 


Baltimore  Sun  of  February  I  a  rcpoit  by 
Its  maritime  editor,  Helen  Delich  Bent- 
ley  ihat.  and  I  quote: 

The  Secretary  of  Tran.sport<itlon  todnv 
(January  31  1968)  htnt«d  that  the  sharp 
cutbacks  In  appropri  itlon.s  for  new  merchant 
.ship  consfr;ictlon  by  the  Administration 
could  be  the  result  of  tlie  Industry's  flght  lo 
keep  the  .Maritime  .■\dmlnlstratlon  out  of  the 
Department  of  Trfiri-spurtatlon. 

The  article  continued  by  quoiinc  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Boyd  as  stating 
that  although  the  steamship  industry 
has  claimed  in  the  pa,st  that: 

Tlilnes  couldn't  be  worse,  now  maybe 
they'll  think  better  about  coming  into  DOT. 

The  s.-^mc  article  quoted  a  distin- 
guished Senator  as  confirming  this  ob- 
servnt'on  'vvith  the  words  that  ihe  steam- 
:.h!p  indiktry  had  "blackballed  it.self  out 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation," 

Mr,  Spepker,  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
rn  "dministration  which  is  unsymp  i- 
Ihctic  .'sUd  unreceptive  to  the  mainte- 
nf'ice  of  our  national  sea  power.  It  is 
.'oniJthin?  els-?  again  wiien  that  same 
admin'.itration  in  a  reported  fit  of  pique 
iias  b:coTic  outright  hostile  with  a  total 
disregard  for  national  interest  P'or  this 
rtason,  I  xha\c  serious  concern  ovt  r  the 
eflort.s  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
tiie  otlier  side  of  the  aisle  who  in  No- 
vcmb'rr  of  !r,5t  year  uiitiated  and  intro- 
duced h'gislat.on  designed  to  bring  about 
a  long-awaited  and  much-needed  mari- 
time promotion.il  irogram.  Their  bill 
would  provide  for  v.n  annual  aiithoriza- 
tioii  of  S300  million  ior  each  of  the  next 
five  fiscal  years  for  new  merchant  ship 
construction.  However,  m  litiht  of  the 
President's  budget  tor  fiscal  year  1969 
and  the  repotted  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tron.-portation,  I  have  .--erious 
cause  to  wonder  whether  this  or  any 
other  amount  authorized — and  yes,  even 
if  ,ippropriatcd — will  be  honored  by  the 
admini.^tration  As  noted  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  January  30,  and  I  quote: 

Tine  President  .seemed  to  be  telling  Con- 
Krc"!--sm.-in  rind  Senators  .  .  .  that  it  will  make 
no  difference  what  sort  of  a  new  program  they 
.ipproved  or  how  large  an  authorization  t.r 
;'Pproprlatlon  thc-y  pass.  He  will  free  only 
;ibov.t  illO  aiiUion  in  the  fiscal  year  f  ir  ship 
construction  subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  11.  .'967.  I 
addressed  the  House  taking  exception  to 
certain  .statements  made  by  John  Ilarllee, 
Chairman  ol  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission Haillee  'vas  reported  as  stating 
that: 

He  tirmly  believes  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  has  been  one  of  the  otaunchest 
supporters  oi  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
la  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Well  if  the  President's  budget  request 
for  maritime  proarams  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  the  incss  reports  of  the  attitude 
of  .some  of  his  cabinet  officers  toward  the 
industrv'.  arc  barometers  measuring  this 
alleged  staunch  support,  then  God  help 
the  American  merchant  marine.  With 
friends  ,ike  this,  who  needs  enemies. 
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WILL    REMOVAL    OF    GOLD    COVER 
BACKFIRE? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  ob.iection 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  asked  Congress  to  remove 
the  remaining  gold  reserve  requirement 
backing  our  currency.  The  effect  he 
hopes  to  achieve  is  the  stabilization  of 
the  dollar  and  shoring  up  of  confidence 
in  our  determination  to  back  our  paper 
with  gold. 

As  usual,  there  are  at  least  two  sides 
to  the  issue  and  the  other  one  was  suc- 
cinctly present  in  a  newspaper  column 
by  Henry  Hazlitt.  entitled  "Administra- 
tion's Policies  Tend  To  Destroy  Confi- 
dence in  Dollar." 

Tire  item,  taken  here  from  the  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  Di-spatch  of  January  28,  1968, 
indicates  how  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  might,  and  in  Mr.  Hazlitfs  opin- 
ion would,  backfire. 

The  net  effect  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dollar,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  it.  There  ininht  be  a  run  on 
our  remaining  gold  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  period  which 
has  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
having  less  gold  than  the  dollars  which 
forei.gn  financial  institutions  now  hold. 
The  problem  finally  may  become  that  of 
having  "fiat"  money. 

Mr.  Hazlitfs  argument  is  the  other 
side  and  until  the  administration  comes 
up  with  a  convincing — and  I  repeat,  con- 
vincing—counter to  it,  our  gold  cover 
should  remain  as  it  is. 

I  include  the  news  ruticle  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  .his  point: 

.^dministratkjNs  Pclicifs  Tend  To  Destroy 

CONfiDENCE  i.v  Dollar 

I  By  Henry  H.izlitt) 

lu   the   u.\mc   of   proaerving   conridence   in 

the    do:i.ir.    the   Jolms'-n    .Administration    is 

destroying  con-^donce  m  the  dollar. 

To  repeal  the  last  remaining  gold  reserve 
requirement  behind  ihe  nation's  currency, 
;is  the  President  a.'ks,  will  produce  exactly 
the  opposite  result  irom  th.it  intended. 

Let  us  look  at  the  .ir^ument  lor  tliis  pro- 
posal The  nation's  gold  stock  has  now  f.iUen 
to  $12  billion.  (It  was  J23  billion  in  1957.) 
But  the  legal  requirement  of  a  25  per  cent 
gold  reserve  against  Feder.il  Reserve  notes 
today  "ties  up"  about  SIO  5  billion  of  this, 
leaving  only  about  5-1.5  l)iUion  "free"  gold 
to  meet  the  demands  of  loreign  central 
banks  that  may  want  gold  lor  their  dollar 
holdings. 

.So  the  argument  for  removing  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  altogether  is  that  it  will 
restore  contidence  by  reassuring  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  that  we  stand  re.idy,  if  necessary, 
to  i)ay  out  gold  "down  to  the  last  bar." 

How  pood  is  this  argument?  True,  our 
whole  $12  billion  gold  stock  would  be  avail- 
.ible  for  forei'jn  central  banks.  But  foreign 
lifflcial  institutions  have  liquid  dollar  claims 
aaaiii.st  us  of  S15.5  billion — $3.5  billion  in 
excess  of  our  total  gold  .'■tock. 

.Suppose  the  central  bank  of  one  or  more 
ol  these  countries  began  asking  itself 
whether,  if  the  others  ttarted  cashing  in 
ihcir  papor-d.iliar  claims,  there  might  not 
be  enoutrh  gold  left  to  cash  In  Its  own  dollars 
if  It  waited  too  long'.' 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  S15,5  billion 
official  claims  .igainst  us.  we  have  short- 
lerm  liabilities  to  foreign  private  banks, 
lirms  .liid  individuals  totaling  $14  5  billion. 
These  private  dollar  holdings,  it  is  true, 
are  not  directly  convertible  into  gold.  But 
Britons,  Germans.  Italians  or  Frenchmen  who 
become   nervous  about  the   future  of  their 


doU.irs  can  sell   them  in  their  own  markets 
for  their  own  local  ctirrencies. 

Their  central  banks  are  obligated  to  buy 
these  dollars  at  par.  Therefore,  the  dollars 
could  end  up  in  the  central  banks  and  be- 
come direct  claims  on  our  gold.  In  short,  our 
total  $30  billion  of  short-term  liabilities  to 
foreigners  are  potential  claims  against  our 
$12  billion  gold  stock. 

In  1945  Ckjngress  reduced  the  gold  reserve 
requirement  from  40  per  cent  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  35  per  cent  ag.iinst 
Federal  Reserve  depositis  t,T  only  25  jier  cent 
against  both.  On  M.irch  3.  1965,  Congress  re- 
moved the  25  per  cent  reserve  requiremen: 
against  deposits,  but  kept  it  anain.st  notes. 
Now  it  is  being  asked  to  eliminate  any  re- 
serve requirement  whatever. 

The  argument  being  iniide  for  tins  ftep  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Feder.U  Reserve 
iiuthorities  is  not  candid.  It  is  not  true,  as 
thpy  imply,  that  the  present  law  keeps  gold 
from  being  paid  out.  It  in  fact  allows  our 
ent.re  gold  stock  to  be  paid  out  upon  demand 
Ijy  .luthoriaed  rlaimant,';. 

Bui  if  the  25  per  cent  minimum  reserve 
requirement  is  breached,  a  progressive  l.^x, 
increa.sing  as  the  reserve  deficit  mount-,  is 
levied  on  the  Federal  Reserve  B.nnks  involved 
It  is  this  penalty  tax  that  the  monetury 
iii.inaiiers  want  to  get  rid  of.  If  this  t.ix  is 
int  considered  the  most  appropriate  penalty, 
then  I  !-uggest  a  .substitute.  Whenever  and 
as  long  as  the  gold  reserve  falls  to  less  than  25 
])er  cent,  the  Fed  should  be  jirnhlbited  from 
issuing  a  single  additional  Federal  reserve 
note. 

As  the  Economists'  N.ition.il  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy  summed  up  the  issue  last 
summer,  the  removnl  of  the  25  per  cent  gold 
cov?r  "would  open  the  way  to  a  practically 
unlimited  exp.Tnslon  of  Federal  Re.serve  notes, 
to  a  removal  of  the  proper  restraining  influ- 
ence of  a  reserve  requirement,  to  a  loss  of  all 
gold  stock,  t3  thorougheomg  fiat  money  (the 
weakest  money  Known  to  man)  and  to  a  de- 
cline and  ev'jn  c  ):!.ipse  in  the  value  of  our 
currencv." 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  i  xtcnd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Aimy, 
the  publication  of  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  in  its  January  1968  issue, 
provided  some  very  sobcrina  observations 
on  the  possibility  of  sustained  guerrilla 
warfare  in  urban  areas  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  Newark,  Detroit,  or  Plalnfield. 
The  article  "Made  in  the  U,S,A."  was 
written  by  Col.  Robert  B.  Riag,  a  former 
intelligence  officer  who.  '>viih  a  uroup  of 
military  and  civilian  scholars  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  pro- 
duced "The  Long-Ranse  Strategic  Fore- 
cast," which  deals  with  social,  economic, 
political,  and  military  projections  up 
through  1980.  His  books  include  "War: 
1974,"  many  of  v.hose  "futuri.sms"  have 
become  realities  in  Vietnam.  He  is  now  a 
consultant  on  matters  pertaining  to  Red 
China,  and  is  as,~ociated  with  the  Rabi- 
ncw  Engineering  Division  of  Control 
Data  Corp. 

In  his  appraisal  of  the  i.roblcm  Colonel 
Rigg  pulls  no  punches  in  outlining  the 
possible  magnitude  of  future  insurrec- 
tions. He  states: 

Unless  the  decay  of  core  cities  can  be  cured 
by  social,  economic  and  political  means,  De- 


troit's relatively  small  square  mileage  of  vio- 
lence of  1967  could  look  insignificant  in  mili- 
tary and  damage  terms,  compared  to  what 
could  be  a  \lrtual  .'^t.ilingrad  In  an  American 
city  by  1970  or  1980. 

To  forestall  organized  guerrilla  vio- 
lence and  lo  keep  our  cities  from  becom- 
ing battlegrounds.  Colonel  Rigg  also  rec- 
ommends counteractions  against  ix)ssible 
guerrilla  forces  by  "i>enetration  by  pol.ce 
iiitelligcncc.  application  of  military  in- 
telligence, and  reliance  on  tiaditional 
FBI  methods." 

I  include  the  article  "Made  in  U.S.A.," 
by  Col,  Robert  B.  Rigg,  in  the  Record 
at  this  i)oint: 

Made  in   USA 
(By  Col.  Robert  B   Rigg) 

Utiniig  the  next  few  years  organized  iirban 
instirreciion  could  explode  lo  tlie  extent  that 
portioits  of  l.irge  American  cities  could  be- 
come scenes  of  destruction  approaching  those 
of  Stalingrad  m  World  War  II.  This  could 
result  irom  two  main  causesi 

Man  has  constructed  out  of  steel  and  con- 
crete a  much  better  "Jungle"  than  Nature 
has  created  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  the  danger  and  the  jiromlse  that 
urban  KUcrrilUis  of  the  future  ran  be  or- 
ganized to  such  a  degree  that  their  defeat 
would  requ.re  the  d.rect  application  of  mili- 
tary power  by  the  NatioiKiI  Gttard  and  the 
active  Army. 

7his  degree  of  destruction  can  easily  come 
about  because  of  these  two  circumstances. 
After  all,  we  have  :  ccn  many  square  blocks 
totally  ruined  in  WatUs,  Detroit  and  else- 
where, where  there  was  no  organized  resist- 
ance. Were  oiganized  insurrection  to  break 
out  and  military  power  needed  to  suppress  it, 
destruction  m  city  square  miles  could  mount 
tremcndotisly  over  what  we  have  seen. 

However,  while  application  of  pure  mili- 
tary firepower  would  be  a  poor  solution,  po- 
litical efforts  might  prove  not  much  bettor. 
There  are  measures  that  oiler  a  belter  solu- 
tion if  we  are  to  keep  our  cities  from  be- 
coming batticground.si  penetration  by  police 
inlrlllgcnce,  application  of  mil.lary  Intelli- 
gence, and  reli.incc  on  tradiiion.il  FBI  meth- 
ods. Such  cllorts  inuia  begin  now  so  iis  to 
prevent  organized  urban  guerrilla  violence 
from  gathering  momentum. 

To  prevent  and  to  curb  urban  viijlcnce  of 
any  order  '.ve  must  establish  lai  effective  sys- 
tem of  intelligence  in  the  ghettos  of  urb:in 
Americn.  If  penetration  were  professionally 
effective,  such  a  system  could  v,-arn  of  any 
plans  for  organized  violence  by  subversive  ele- 
ments. Further,  should  organized  violence 
break  out,  inch  an  espionage  system  would 
be  able  to  keep  riot  control  and  counter- 
violence   forces   informed   during   a   dlsturb- 

iiTiCC, 

The  re.il  prevention  of  urban  violence  and 

msumction  begins  with  social,  economic  and 
political  etforts.  But  alongside  these  meas- 
ures and  effort',  there  must  be  the  "peripheral 
insurance  policy"  of  an  inside  inlelligen''e 
system  that  can  warn  of  lerious  outbreaks 
and  iiolp  curb  them. 

Furtiicrmore,  there  will  also  be  needed 
among  the  well  established  polulcal-taclical- 
nvilitarv  informants  those  wlio  can  help 
guide  troops  and  i-oltce  through  the  ma^.e  cf 
buildings,  stair-wells,  streets,  alleyways,  tun- 
nels, and  sewers  that  may  be  the  key  to  tacti- 
cal success.  In  t.he  countrywide  we  would  call 
this  elementary  or  "grass  roots"  intelligencci 
in  the  City  there  will  be  a  similar  need. 

Just  as  China  was  platnied  witli  rural  guer- 
rilla warfiirc  from  the  1020s  to  the  I.itc  1040s. 
so  too,  if  pre.'^ent  tr?nds  persist.  cotUd  the 
United  States  experience  similar  strife  and 
violence.  Tlie  singular  difference  is  that  tlie 
fichtmg  would  be  \irban  in  nattirc.  Further- 
more, it  i.s  likely  to  be  of  such  a  ,>-pecial  brand 
that  can  boar  onl'-  the  unique  l.ibcl,  "Made 
in  the  USA."  Thtis,  the  United  States  may 
inadvertently  provide  the  world  with  a  new 
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br.ind  of  Internal  warfire  that  could  haunt 
and  harisg  large  metropolitan  areas  for  dec- 
ades to  come 

This  pos»ibUUy  Is  nhirmini?  In  light  of  the 
P'ipulatlon  explosion  and  the  urban  growth 
which  by  the  1080's  m  ly  result  In  strip  cities 
e't?^dmg  from  Ml-.ml  to  Boston,  from  Chl- 
cjijo  to  Detrfiit.  from  San  Prmclsco  to  San 
Dle^o — not  to  mention  slmllnr  nreas  abroad 
Of  further  inio"rt  for  the  near  future  is  the 
f  ict  that  the  older  cnre  cities"  —  5uch  as  Chl- 
cigo  Mew  Vorr:  Detroit.  Newark,  Oakland. 
L')s  Angeles  an<l  others— could  become  con- 
rrTe  ) unifies  w'.ere  poverty  could  spread  with 
tli^lr  ijrowth  .Addltion.illy.  such  cement-and- 
br  ck  "'ungles  ■  can  ofTer  better  security  to 
snipers  nnd  city  suerr:llas  th.in  the  Vier  Cong 
enjov  in  their  jungles,  elephant  ?r.i«s  .ind 
m  'rshes  This  sugge^'s  protracted  warf.'re  of 
a  very  new  kind  If  c\f^'  i^uerrilla  forces  be- 
came well  organized  b^^^i'.'Jidpnt  and  deter- 
mfned  le.iders  ^^^fc!«_ 

Olty  warfare  Is  no'  new  vrWR^.-oulcl  make 
this  tvpe  of  conflict  new.  di'Ter^'nt.  and  more 
terrifying  would  be  two  element*  One  would 
bp  Vhe  ^erjr  geographi'' <1  efenf,  of  'he  con- 
crete Jungles  that  i^re  now  simply  called 
gl^^tt"  s:  such  .^lum  oreas  can  expinrt  npidly 
a?  niburbl.i  grows  .ind  -bsorbs  the  more  a;Bu- 
ent  The  other  would  be  Inwless  forC'*s  intoxl- 
cit-fi  by  the  ease  and  .«ecurltv  w.th  w-ileh 
they  might  succe.'sfully  defv  police.  National 
GMnrdrm^n  ^nd  Armv  reg-.ilari  The  cfncrete 
blcfi;?  of  our  great  ghettos  have  verticiil  ncre- 
agrt  and  horizontal  mileage  th't  ofTer  such 
t 'C'ic.^.l  protection  and  vantage  points  as  to 
m.ike  future  snipers  much  'braver"  and  citv 
uu^rrillis  much  bolder  than  unorganized 
noting  mobs  ^^•.ve  teen  so  far. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  the  trends  In  the 
United  States  which  flash  w.irning  that  our 
nation  could  be  in  fcr  such  violent  street  dis- 
orders th-it  t3  suppress  them  would  ulti- 
mately require  the  civil  uses  of  military 
P'lwer  or.  a  scale  never  heretotore  v'su:illzed. 

Racial  l.TSues.  povertv  polit.cal  unrest 
among  mln-r  ties,  the  population  explrs'on. 
ani1  th^?  rip:d  ?rcwth  of  strip  cities  th-'t  .ib- 
si'Tb  tte  c!°c.iving  cUl  core  c;tl-»?--ar,  tvi<-:'e 
reprre?ent  a  combination  cf  future  Tictcrs  .ind 
tri-nds  th.it  cculd  pln^ri'?  metr'  pcUtan  ire  is 
and  bre^d  more  violent  and  ^^tter  cr^nnli'^l 
disorder  Thtt  virb->n  violence  h;'s  fpreiid  slg- 
nlflcantiv  m.ikrs  the  outlook  gfii  becni«« 
street  violence  bar  foi-rtd  acceptance  among 
minorities. 

Today's  riots  bring  more  t'vxn  fjmpornr.- 
disorder  Thev  instill  a  new  friime  of  naind 
among  minorities — an  outlook  that  ■.•l.suallzes 
rebellion  igainst  society  nnd  authority  as  i 
successful  venture  for  the  future  So  far  tlie 
unruly  elements,  with  no  real  orginlzitlon. 
have  demonitrited  that  they  can  do  unusual 
d. image  wantoily  and  Indiscriminately  But 
the  si -k  ieed  can  grow  ln^3  i  menacing  weed 
If  111  the  future  the  potentials  of  orgnn'za- 
tir.n  .ire  exploited 

So  f.ir  the  causes  oi  urb'-n  violence  have 
been  emotional  and  socUJ  Organization, 
however,  cm  translate  thes«  grievances  Into 
political  ones  of  serious  potential,  and  result 
111  violence  or  even  prolonged  warfare  Thus, 
w-:>  in  .V  ftt'.d  that  the  dinger  to  a  free  Amer- 
ica ii  gre.'ter  from  withm  than  from  without. 

If  present  trends  persist.  It  is  possible  that 
In  the  next  dec.de  at  '.e-ast  one  major  metro- 
politan area  m  the  United  States  could  be 
faced  with  guerrilla  warlare  of  such  intensity 
iW  to  require  sizable  U  S.  Army  elements  In 
action  and  Nation.-*!  Guard  units  on  active 
d'.itv  for  years  No  doubt  such  an  urban  con- 
flict could  be  contained,  iubdued  and  de- 
feated, but  the  effort  could  potslbly  require 
ye  ir5  of  concerted  mihtarv  action  befL>re  even 
eileotlve  social  improvements  could  have  Un- 
p.iot  Thj  Is  what  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
h  A  clemon:3trAf.ed  Further,  if  organized  guer- 
n:  a  resistance  spreads  to  several  cities  and 
requires  the  use  of  many  military  units,  a 
t'  itional  paral'.sis  of  very  serious  -propor- 
ti.'K  nrught  ensue 

The  strange  thing  about  ibis  ominous  pros- 


pect Is  that  such  warfare  In  alleys,  streets, 
cellars,  sewers  and  rooftops  could  erupt  and 
be  carried  out  Initially  by  organized  guer- 
rillas with  no  prodding  by  communists  or 
other  political  movements.  It  could  erupt 
simply  from  poverty  or  racial  or  local  issues, 
and  expand  into  more  blood-spllUng  vlo- 
le.ite  during  which  a  more  overriding  politi- 
cal i^'.ic — communist  or  other — could  be  con- 
veniently inserted   bv  subversive   leaders. 

Today  you  need  not  point  u>  the  red  flag 
of  communism  to  appreciate  that  violence. 
dissKleilcp  ,ind  disaffection  of  other  sorts  can 
threaten  the  United  Sti'tes  from  wnhin.  A 
future  political  brand  of  internal  guerrilla 
threat  may  now  be  so  faceless  as  to  not  ap- 
penr  on  the  attorney  general's  black  II.- 1  for 
sf'me  time  to  come  Yet  the  potential  thre.it 
could  be  *o  ominous  as  to  rank  alongside 
rommunsm  Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  fu- 
ture commurast  exploitation  of  American 
urban  unrest  remains  poter.t. 

C'<mmun  ft  China  and  Cuba  reprc-se»nt  po- 
i>-'ifi.il  gra-. e  internal  threats  to  the  United 
Stat.'s  Tn'^y  c;"n  .over'.iy  srbsldlze  Injuruent 
elemeiita  within  our  urban  are.ts  although 
so  far.  according  to  the  FBI,  they  have  not 
clone  50.  However  In  soMe  intelligence  circles 
of  our  government  it  is  known  that  the  mnre 
d.ni^eroiis  conspirators  m  ^nettos  are  being 
prompted  by  members  -.f  the  pro-Chincse 
•*lnc  ot  '.he  .\merican  ci/mmtin.st  purty. 

The  ri'-.r.-i  m  Newi<i'<  a;id  Detroit  have 
cpjiied  new  opoortnnuies  .Vr  "hece  cnmmu- 
n;«t  iiatlcii!:  which  have  i  well-known  recor  1 
tf  ?-/;pjrt;n«r  rcvol'iiion  Suddenly  they  lenrii 
thit  there  ire  lU-discipiined  elements  in  the 
continent'!  United  St.ites  which  can  en- 
g'.,'e  in  VI  ilence  without  even  a  polltlciil 
ciu«f  Snipers  who  will  Are  from  roof-tops 
and  nigh  r  se  windows  out  uf  nothing  more 
;li.  n  the  ur-e  to  vir.lence  ind  vengeance 
.-■g.'.ijat  s-jtiety  .i-e  certainly  ripe  for  politic:!! 
c  eflon  by  Retl  China's  nnd  cimmunist 
Cuba's  fecret  iieents  T.ho  seek  men  of  this 
:•,  -.e  tlie  w-rld  over 

i  i;'.«  ."id'ocikies  -A  Bl.!ck  Power  r?g.ird 
ou;Dre:kr  of  I'lolence  .ts  a  ni.-c~'nry  part  of 
w^ai  .\diim  Cl.-'Vton  P)*ell  c:illed  "ihe  black 
revolution  that  is  e  Mug  to  pur^e  Ainencan 
'(-.mocracy  "  Powell  .iro.iuunced  this  on  ',26 
Ju'y  1967,  jiist  ns  the  Cetroi:  riot  bpgpn  to 
siib'lde.  On  the  s.irn'  ciny  Blick  Power  loader 
Siakely  Camichae!  issued  a  similar  minlfesto 
Iryrr  C'.ib.i.  at  the  very  time  when  the  Or- 
f.»r.:-3tlail  of  American  St-f^es  .vas  -innounc- 
n$  ih.-it  C.titta  was  contniiing  his  sujiiiort  of 
c.in.TJiilst  t?rr:rl«t3  and  guerrillas  in  Vriie- 
r.:f\^  In  us  repLirt.  t'le  OAS  special  ciimmlt- 
t»e  n»ul«  the  main  p  .int  that  Cuba's  activ- 
ities irjclu'le  tr\inini!.  arming  and  transport- 
ing guerrillas  fo.-  operations  m  ether  coun- 
tries. 

Extremely  bitter  since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
v.ision,  Castro  has  become  a  would-be  ex- 
porter of  revolution.  With  Carmichael  at  his 
elbow.  Cxstro  gave  his  "ble.ssing"  to  riots  m 
U  3.  Cities  and  called  for  guerrillii  warfare 
t-here. 

On  3  August,  while  still  In  Cuba.  Car- 
michael repeated  his  prediction  of  "urban 
guerrilla  warfare'  against  tJie  US.  govern- 
ment: "Our  only  mswer  .s  to  destroy  that 
government  'jt  to  be  destroyed  while  trying  to 
destroy  the  government"  .-Vt  any  rate,  "we  are 
going  to  start  with  guns  to  get  our  libera- 
tion." 

A  few  days  later  in  New  "^ork  another  ad- 
vocate of  violence.  H  Rap  Brown,  c-alled  on 
Negroes  to  arm  themselves  .^gainst  .a  white 
"conspiracy  of  genocide.  "  while  labeling 
riots  in  Newark.  Detroit  and  Plalnfleld  as 
'dread   rehears.'ls  for  revolution   " 

These  are  straws  in  ihe  wind,  but  never- 
theless many  hundreds  applaud  locally,  vnd 
millions  listen  nationally,  while  would-be 
Nazis  ajid  members  of  the  American  c<jnimu- 
nist  party  draw  much  smaller  crowds,  gen- 
erite  only  ••.■ken  enthusiasm,  and  reiiresent 
a  week  threat,  internally  But  these  groups 
caji  exploit  advocates  of  Black  Power  and 
violence.  Responsible  Negro  leaders  work  else- 


where with  real  p;)wer  and  purpose  for  more 
meniilngiiil  proprc.Bs.  but  they  may  end  up 
as  "Uncle  Toms"  if  the  advocates  of  violence 
persist 

In  the  future,  forceful  le.^ders — or  even 
careless  ones-  could  easily  evoke  and  provoke 
protracted  violence  .so  as  to  cause  Natlond 
Guard  units  to  be  on  almost  permanent 
active  duty   m  many  of  our  cities. 

E\erv  ni'tion  at  times  has  lt,s  would-hc 
Hitlers  So  far  the  United  States  h.as  b^Pii 
able  to  .survive  the  extreme  riniings  of  such 
radical.;  'atIio  have  never  been  able  to  muster 
political  forces  of  cniisequciice.  much  le.s 
mlUtury  forces  But  the  appeal,  and  ."some- 
time success,  of  euerrlllnl.'=m  Is  an  Intoxicant 
that  could  "Inspire  '  urban  minority  leaders 
or  future  woiUd-be  Hitlers — men  of  ruth- 
less purpose  and  gnawing  ambition. 

Time,  and  the  crowding  circumstances  of 
the  populnilon  evpic<;lon.  can  breed  whi  Ic- 
sale  urban  violence  Social  and  economic 
progress  promise  to  be  of  help  here,  but  wo 
cann,)t  be  too  certain  that  such  efforts  will 
always  succeed.  For  example,  not  long  ago. 
modern  housing  in  Aiuicostln,  DC  .  was  van- 
dalized by  youthful  gan^s  of  the  communlt''. 
With  no  unified  lendershlp,  they  smashed 
and  destroyed  property  wholesale  and  sn 
Intimidated  store-owners  and  passers-by 
th.-tt  one  of  Wishington's  major  newspapers 
wrote  a  scries  of  irticles  on  this  moclcrn- 
d  iv  phenomenon  which  portends  problems 
in  future  communities.  Why''  Because  her? 
w.ii  a  state  of  mind  that  manifested  itself 
very  boldly  Its  overtones  for  the  ftiture  are 
ob.  ious. 

Urban  riot  has  been  established  as  :in  in- 
strument of  racial  rebellion.  But  tl'e  riots 
have  not  betn  strictly  one  oi  Negroes  clash- 
ing '.Mth  whites:  often  the  rioters  weie  re- 
lieving their  frustrations  iil  their  glieiio  bur- 
r-jundmgs  and  relative  poverty,  and  upon 
rtuthorlties.  It  is  important  to  remember  this. 
efoecKiliy  where  it  pertains  to  slums.  Vio- 
lence in  the  future  may  even  be  by  whites 
protesting  against  poverty  and  their  en- 
vironment. Willie  or  black,  here  is  wiierc  the 
political  aspect  looms  large  because  com- 
-munist  elements  can  penetrate  urban  Amer- 
ica ",nd  foment  serious  trouble. 

The  futtire  brand  of  troublp  ni.iy  not  nec- 
e£-sarlly  be  communlsr-inspirod.  .Activists  iji 
the  left  who  now  expend  their  cncrfjles  in 
protesting  against  the  Vletn.'m  war  could 
become  a  growirg  source  of  urban  unrest  and 
trouble.  The  future  problem  of  city  vioienr? 
biars  no  particular  politlcnl  label  at  the  mo- 
men  l  but  It  does  indicate  that  trouble  can 
arise  from  tlie  left  or  right,  or  from  black 
or  W'llte.  Poverty  and  socifil  problems  exist 
in  rural  areas,  hut  they  cftu  reach  explosive 
and  serous  proportions  only  in  our  cities. 

The  personal  right  to  own  firearms  is  be- 
ing sc-ri:!usly  debated  in  Washington  tod.iv. 
The  irgument  will  linger,  and  probably  with 
no  cjntlusive  results,  for  a  long  time  The 
st^rk  fact  remains  that  from  Chicago  to  the 
Cr  -o,  ".nyone  wrio  wants  to  shoot  can  buv 
iin.ni  .u'rns  a.nd  even  mortars.  World  War  II. 
the  many  limited  wars  .since,  and  all  '.he 
military  aid  programs  have  flcxxled  tlie  wo'Kl 
with  arms  and  itiiimunition  If  a  .'>ubver.»:ive 
force  or  organization  wants  arms,  they  are 
available.  If  their  leaders  want  them  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  arms  for  the  urban  guer- 
rillas of  the  United  St-ates  will  not  be  liaid 
to  obtain. 

Today,  une  trend  is  self-evident:  metro- 
poliian  police  cannot  cope  with  even  dlsi.'r- 
g.mized  violence  where  it  reaches  high  pro- 
portions. Tomorrow,  police  and  Natloiinl 
Guard  units  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
urban    violence    that    is    well   organized. 

.Anotiier  trend  is  toward  organization  for 
violence  Over  the  past  two  decades  organi- 
zation has  spread  m  ihe  ghettos  uf  .\meric.i. 
It  taegaJi  with  street  gangs  who  boldly  l(jrme<i 
semi- uniformed  clubs  and  deliberately  en- 
gftged  in  "rumbles  '  for  "sport"  or  divfr^ion. 
Now  "jie  overtones  of  racialism  and  the  more 
public  recognition  of  poverty-area-contrast 
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With  t>tlu'r  conumiiilties  have  brought  move- 
nicnts  designed  Ui  "liKht  their  way  up  and 
out."  In  short,  the  trend  is  toward  organiza- 
tion dcsiRned  for  at,'prc.s.si(>n  in  behalf  of 
racial  .uid  p:ivony  Lssue.=  .  Militancy  prevails 
in  sliiiiis  where  heretofore  there  wixs  only  the 
defeatism  of  conii)l.ircnrv  For  the  future, 
militancy  can  l>e  txijcctccl  !•>  prevail.  Ele- 
ments of  .'ViiuTiraii  poverty  li.ive  discovered 
the  .illy  of  aggression  .•\dded,  however,  will 
be  organization  behind  the  militancy,  and 
the  second  ingredient  ot  arms  in  place  of 
rocks  and  bottles.  A  disorganized  mob  throws 
rocks,  bricks,  and  bottles  An  organized  mob 
of  the  luturc  will  be  irnicd.  and  will  not  be 
content  to  g.Uher  its  .irnnnient  from  street 
rubble 

"Fight  for  .somethinp"  is  an  old  Ameri- 
can tradition  Any  lime  iicnce.  people  in  a 
large  slum  in  a  cuncesti^d  nu'ti-(>p.)litaii  area 
could  light  in  guerrilla  la^hion  lor  their  own 
ioc.il  .iims.  They  niight  ii.>t  b^  'ighting  the 
federal  government.  l)in  merrly  the  city  or 
the  state.  As  in  Vietnam  ;  iday.  the  lighters 
bv  night  ciniUl  be  workers  liy  dav.  Roof-tops, 
windows,  rn.ims  high  up.  "-trcets  low  down, 
and  back  alleys  nearby,  could  become  a  vir- 
tual Jungle  lor  patnilling  jiolice  ur  military 
forces  at  night  when  hidden  snipers  could 
abound,  as  they  olien  do  against  US.  and 
allied  forces  in  Vietnam  in  daylight.  Could 
local  police  or  National  Guard  units  carry  out 
search-. iiid-destroy  camp  ugns  iii  the  cement- 
block   Jungles   of   hlgth-rise   ijuildlngs? 

Even  in  the  face  of  large-caliber  artillery, 
the  battle  of  Stalingrad  demonstrated  that 
a  City  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  olfers 
unusual  protection  !o  its  delendcrs  and  great 
obstacles  to  Its  assailants.  Consider  a  creep- 
ing guerrilla  war  by  night  m  a  typical  por- 
tion of  the  old  core  of  an  .Xniericaii  city.  Po- 
lice patrols  and  Nutionr.l  Guardsmen  could 
be  sniped  at  hy  night  for  months  and  suffer 
heavy  casualties  ironi  vlctermmed  but  hidden 
foes."  .Such  'Aarl;ire  would  not  need  to  be 
fought  by  lone  guerrillas  m  ihe  lov.-er  streets. 
Vietnam's  jungles  have  no  elevators  and 
stairwells  in  their  tree-tops,  but  city  build- 
ing.s  do — and  a  multitude  of  vacant  rooms 
to  which  to  nee.  No  umgles  tree  branches  are 
as  secure.  The  degree  ot  security  for  city 
guerrillas  is  almost  too  imposing  to  suggest. 
Mao  Tse-t ling's  concept  of  prolonged  war 
could  be  applied — by  city  guerrilla  iorces  so 
determined — to  the  sanu  extent  that  he 
waged  it  about  China's  countryside. 

Police.  National  Guard,  and  active  Army 
units  could  hardly  carry  out  successful  clear- 
and-hold  operrtions  in  the  steel-and-con- 
crete  jungle  of  liigh-nse  buildings  without 
resorting  lo  a  c.anpaipn  that  would  almost 
reach  the  dtstruction  experienced  by  Stalin- 
grad. The  problem  is  difficult  enough  in  the 
sometimes  pcacciul  counirvside  of  Vietnam 
todav,  but  what  lanic  or  bulldozer  is  going  to 
flatten  an  old  20-story  apiirtment  or  office 
building  thai  is  sniper-ridden  by  night  and 
vacant  liv  day'  Here,  urban  guerrillas  could 
shoot  down  into  the  streets,  drop  fire  bombs, 
and  not  even  need  mortars.  Plainly,  the  finest 
"jungle"  for  insurrection  was  nut  created  by 
Nature:  it  lias  been  built  by  man. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  successful 
warfare  against  urban-based  guerrillas  in 
American  cities  could  be  a^  difficult  and  pro- 
longed as  the  hghtinc;  in  Vietnam  if  the  in- 
surrection is  well  organized. 

Unless  the  decay  of  core  cities  can  be  cured 
bv  social,  economic  :ind  political  means.  De- 
troit's relatively  sm  ill  square  mileage  of  vio- 
lence of  1967  could  look  insignificant  in  mili- 
tary and  damage  terms,  compared  to  what 
could  be  a  virtual  Stalingrad  in  an  Ameri- 
can City  by  1970  or  1980. 

While  the  patterns  of  future  urban  insur- 
rection may  vary,  there  will  be  certain  prob- 
lems tu  confront.  ;f  the  '.  lolence  is  organized. 
Problem  No.  1  would  be  organization  it- 
self. To  combat  this  would  require  political 
and  intelligence  penetration  of  higli  order 
.ind  expertise.  Here,  penetration  must  be 
deep  enough  so  as  to  warn  of  secret  subver- 


sive plans,  to  pinpoint  leaders   and   to  dis- 
rupt organization  itself. 

Problem  No.  2  would  concern  the  identi- 
fication of  hideouts,  areas  where  weapons 
are  stored,  sources  of  arms,  guerrilla  means 
of  transportation,  access  and  escape  routes, 
and  probably  resistance  spots.  In  other 
words,  we  must  have  intimate  and  accurate 
information  on  the  lacilities  used  by  urlxui 
guerrillas   before   and   during   trouble. 

Problem  No.  3  relates  to  tactical  military 
action  against  organized  resistunre  once 
conllict  begins.  Hopefully,  this  assumes  that 
at  least  fair  intelligence  and  espionage 
would  continue  to  meet  the  problems  men- 
tioned. But  no  intelligence  rep.irl  has  ever 
been  prepared  that  included  complete  in- 
formation on  the  enemy  aftrr  'he  lighting 
started.  Tactical  .iction  has  always  had  to 
relv  on  what  little  was  known  and  what 
could  be  learned  through  inlelli<;ence 
gathered  by  scouting  and  combat.  Imagine 
a  Iniilding  or  a  block  of  Iniildiugs  that 
h  luses  innocent  people  Init  is  used  at  night 
lay  snipers  and  insurrectionists  with  lire 
b'lmbs.  Tactical  action  here  would  i  .ke  on 
the  proportions  of  search-and-plnn  opera- 
lions  by  day,  and  retaliation,  maneuvfr.  and 
lighting  by  night.  Night  flghtii;g  will  call 
for  a  very  delicate  decision  as  to  which 
d.trkened  window  to  shoot  at  .md  which 
roof-top  to  blast  by  mortar  liie  •  -  to  a— 
saul;  by  helicopter.  A  wiiolc  new  manual 
of  military  operations,  tactics  and  tech- 
niques needs  to  fie  written  in  rcspecl  to  ur- 
ban warfare  of  -.hi.;  iialurr.  There  .ire  lu-me 
on    the   .subject    todny. 

Problem  .\'o.  4  includes  policc-Guard- 
Ainiv  .iiid  iO.-.a  aiuhority  i  iiarticiil.irly  iiol.t- 
ic^.l).  coordi!i:ilioii.  communications  and 
c  '.itro;.  Here  also  i.-  a  very  Ijig  i)roblem  that 
CTi  b^  'treally  aggravated  l^y  cliaos  and 
street  'ieliiing.  For  every  city,  ior  every 
emergency,  this  one  reniures  much  plan- 
ning in  depth.  Planning  is  vital,  particularly 
in  terms  of  political  and  military  control 
and  coordination  of  all  efforts  Once  rliaos 
and  conllict  ensue,  command  and  coordina- 
tion become  even  more  cniclal  .  nd  neccs.-nry. 
Comn: jnications  in  terms  of  si..nding  i.iper- 
ating  procedure,  integrated  radio  networks. 
11  iison.  procedures,  ar.d  the  like,  arc  big 
liroblems  that  must  be  soUed  Ijefore  conllict. 
and  mc^dified  to  meet  tlit  dem.iiids  of  the 
silii  .ticn. 

Problem  No.  fi  can  be  termed  Mixture  X" 
It  includes  everything  irom  control  and 
safety  of  a  few  dozer.  ( or  hundreds  i  of  rcl- 
ugees  fleeing  from  buildings  to  iiostaces  being 
held  by  seasoned  guerrillas  or  being  used  by 
them  as  escape  shields.  It  includes  the  .^ici; 
and  wounded  among  the  innocent.  It  in- 
cludes the  supply  of  food  and  medicine — and 
medical  treatment— to  trapped  people.  It  in- 
cludes evacuation  by  helicopters  and  by  lire 
Hghters.  uf  people  trapped  m  burning  build- 
ings. It  includes  the  i)rotection  ol  firemen 
from  sniper  fire,  the  need  uf  whicii  last  sum- 
mer's Detroit  riot  demonstrated  in  very  grim 
and  dramatic  fashion.  Plainly,  iiremen  need 
the  Red  Cross  badge  of  safely  to  i)rotect  them 
in  their  valor  and  work.  They  tlidn  t  have 
even  this  in  Detroit.  They  may  suiter  heavy 
casualties  during  organized  urban  insurrec- 
tion of  the  future  unless  thev  are  somehow 
more  respected  by  some  ai^reeineni  or  other 
measure. 

Success  in  coping  with  <irpanized  urban 
warfare  .will  not  rest  on  agreements,  but 
rather  depend  on  tactics  and  techniques  yet 
to  be  formulated.  The  overall  problem,  and 
success  in  meeting  it.  depend  lieavily  <on  a 
new  measure  of  organization,  cnorclination 
and  study  among  officials  of  the  city,  stale. 
National  Guard,  police,  active  Army  and  FBI. 
While  these  organizations  understand  the 
problem  and  are  alert  to  it.  much  work  lies 
ahead. 

The  implications  are  clear.  American  mili- 
tary and  political  plans  must  now.  more  than 
ever  before,  be  based  upon  meeting  a  new 
kind  of  internal  violence. 


The  most  delicate  upe  ol  .-o-called  "lim- 
ited war"  lies  ahead.  Milit:iry  lorce  ,ind 
military  restraint  of  a  new  order  I'all  lor  new 
types  of  training  and  disciiillne  Tradition- 
ally, and  normally,  soldiers  are  taught  to  lire 
back,  to  gain  the  objective,  and  to  seize  the 
high  ground  These  tactical  iirlnclples  can  no 
longer  be  isiiplied  unless  we  want  to  see  .'-irect 
blocks  become  Ijattlegrounds  of  utter  de- 
.structlon  Greater  iireiiower  and  more  troops 
have  alread\  rah  ed  the  .lue  of  escalation  in 
Vietnam 

There  is  one  lesson  ac  must  learn  from 
e\en  this  ty])?  ol  iiniUed  war  Wlicn  oroai 
guerrilla  warfare  strikes,  meeting  it  will  re- 
quire the  highest  degree  of  c.ilmness  ever 
demanded  ol  ihe  .•\mcrican  soldier  since  the 
traditional  "Don't  one  of  you  lire  until  you 
.>ee  the  white  ol  their  eyes."  This  means  that 
the  active  .'\rmy.  National  Guard,  and  police 
must  use  the  pressure  of  their  presence,  the 
force  of  jirobiiig,  and  ihe  expertise  of  mili- 
tary intelligence,  without  resorting  to  serious 
outbreaks  ot  tire  pov  er.  much  less  wanton 
shooting.  The  iinj}licaiions  here  are  serious 
111  respect  to  military  training  and  opera- 
tioii.s  E:ul  unit  and  each  .soldier  must  be  ex- 
jiectcd  to  endure  the  highest  incidence  of 
sniijing.  apply  the  utmost  ol  m:ineu\ering 
aiid—al  times — resort  to  the  least  liring. 
This  IS  a  large  order  lor  any  force,  but  only 
through  such  disciplines  and  tcchnicjues 
can  urban  guerrilla  warfare  be  contilned 
within  bounds,  limited  in  destructive  powers, 
held  within  limits,  and  destroyed  by  the 
ni!  .-t  singular  mean.--  and  ihal  is  through 
seizure  rather  than  through  destruction  by 
iirrpower.  Military  intelligence,  jioliee  mid 
detective  efforts  and  FBI  penetratifm  c.\n 
in..ke  greater  progress  toward  defeating  fu- 
ture urban  giierrillas  than  any  military 
lirepfi'.ver. 

>;uch  Mlaniung  must  iiKiudc  training 
troops  for  urban  insurrection.  For  tlie  Na- 
tional Guard  this  means  a  complete  change 
of  direcllon  m  training  as  something  of  lirst 
jjrionty.  For  the  active  Army,  such  training 
has  serous  overtones  to  the  extent  that  it 
inii.-t  tram  for  tlie  c  iiirrete  jungle  as  well  as 
for  the  other  kind  Further,  it  means  that 
.'^rmy  units  must  be  oriented  nnd  trained 
to  know  the  cement-and-asphalt  Jungle  of 
ri,(,7  ."imencan  city.  It  means  that  maneu- 
vers .iiid  exercises,  heretolore  carried  out 
about  the  couiuryslde.  in  the  future  can 
be  conducted  in  large  cities.  Possibly  the 
.sight  of  such  maneuvers  in  several  cities 
could  ])rove  a  deterrent  'o  urban  insurrec- 
tion. Today's  trend  implies  that  very  soon 
.American  troops  will  be  mtiieuvering  in  mrt- 
ropolilim  areas  to  an  extent  more  than  ever 
bclore  imagined.  Here  they  will  be  required 
10  learn  .bout  and  memorize  details  ol  many 
metropolitan  comiminities.  their  buildings, 
streets.  alleywa\s.  rool-tops.  and  sewers,  just 
as  once  they  learned  the  use  of  terrain  fcti- 
tures  of  open  country.  This  is  the  onlv  way 
to  solve  the  intelligence,  social,  economic 
and  political  problems  associated  with  se- 
rious Third  Front  warfare  vhich  could  bear 
the  unlortunate  label  of     Made  ;n  -he  USA." 


ST.^MP-FOOD   PRICE  STUDY 

Ml'.  OLSEN.  Mr.  .=?|)?'nkcr.  I  a.sk  unaiii- 
moii.->  con.seni  to  t'Xteiid  my  remark.s  at 
this  point  ill  llie  R':  ord  and  include  an 
ediioi'ial. 

The  EPE.^KER  pi'o  -ei^ipore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  reque.-t  o:  tht  ■^entk-nitin 
from  Montana'.' 

There  wa.s  no  ob.i':-ction. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Bridgeport.  Conn..  Po.st  re- 
vealed the  results  of  a  .survey  into  the 
relationship  between  trading  stamps  and 
supenaarket  i)ricf»s. 

In  light  of  the  current  controver.^y 
.surrounding  trading  .stamps,  and  in  an 
effort  to  keep  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
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Informed  recarding  the  various  aspects 
of  this  controversy  I  request  that  the 
Pust  s  editorial  be  inserted  at  this  time 
ui the  Record: 

Stump-Pood  Price  3TtrDT 

Tie  efTect  of  trading  stamps  nn  sup^r- 
ni  irl.ot  prices  has  generated  a  great  deal  of 
contrrA-ersy.  with  not  nearly  enough  ob- 
jective Information  But!  now  some  clear 
Ugat  liM  been  thrown  on  this  subject. 

A  study  published  In  the  fall  issue  "f  New 
Yorlt  UnivjriUy's  Joiynnl  of  Retailing  finds 
that  stores  that  dropjjed  stajnjw  In  two  lar^e- 
clty  neighborhoods  in  1965  cut  prices  Ini- 
tially, but  the  reductions  were  not  main- 
tained. 

Professor  P  E  Brown,  of  Pennsylvp.nla  Uni- 
versity's Whart-on  School  of  Ptaance  and 
Commerce  based  his  conclusions  on  39  price 
checks  of  80  itema  each  Data  for  the  study 
were  obtained  by  on-site  shelf  pricing  per- 
formed by  women  trained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistic*  to  do  slmlliir  work  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  Consumer  Price  Index 

Pmf  Drown  reported  that  the  effect  of 
dropping  the  stimps  -^n  the  general  price 
level  disappeared  wlthui  :i  nine-month  pe- 
riod C.Tmpptlng  stJires  reacted  to  the  cuts 
m  dltfererit  ^ys  Some  actually  reduced 
prlres  more  than  did  the  store  that  elim- 
inated the  stamps  Competitors  would  not 
allow  .1  slt^nlflcant  prlre  difference  to  open  up. 

By  the  end  of  the  12-month  study  pertcxl 
In  1966.  food  prices  in  the  tv/o  areas  studied 
h.is  risen  in  all  the  study  stores  about  as 
much  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  fcx>d 
In  the  most  similar  city  for  which  data  were 
available 

The  professor  concluded  that  In  stamp- 
dropping  situations.  "Inability  by  the  drop- 
ping to  jncreiuse  volume  significantly  will 
bring  a  profit  squeeze.  re»t-;initlon  of  higher 
prices.  ;!iid  .i  new  cycle  wltJi  different  pro- 
motions." 

This  conclusion  Is  slgiUfi:-.'>-nt  since  It  pro- 
vides objective  evidence  to  prove  what  many 
supermarket  ooerators  have  l>een  saying  in 
defease  of  their  stomj^s 


POSTAL  .\PPOINTME>rrS 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unc.ni- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thi.s  pomi  in  tliL-  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana'" 

There  '.va.s  no  objection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  provides  for  appoint- 
ments of  postmasters  for  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  post  offices.  Recently  the 
Post  Office  Department  released  a  state- 
ment which  ,'avp  some  statistics  on  post- 
master appo.ntmcnts.  There  were  1.515 
postmaster  conflnnation  actions  in  1967 
and  42.6  percent  of  these  jobs  were  -iven 
to  career  post  office  employees.  In  1966. 
38.3  percent  were  tjiven  to  career  em- 
ployees in  1965.  33.5  percent.  Now.  the 
sense  of  the  announcement  was  that  the 
Increasing  percentage  of  appointments 
cjmini,'  from  the  career  service  is  a  qood 
trend.  I  say  if  this  is  a  ;,'ood  thing  then 
let  us  drive  it  up  to  100  percent,  which 
this  bill  will  do. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  1968  there  will 
be  approximately  1  500  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  appointments  and  that 
50  !>ercent  will  come  from  the  career 
c,>rvice  That  '.eaves  750  appointments 
from  the  outside,  an  average  of  less  than 
two  F>er  contjressional  district.  These  ap- 
pjiniments  from  the  outside  are  net  suf- 
ficient in  number  to  permit  a  judicious 
selection  from  Grk  constituency.  In  smftll 


cities  tliey  can  be  the  cau.se  of  dlver.sive 
conflict  within  party  onTanlzatlons  and 
ultimately  a  headache  to  all  concerned 
includinti  the- CoiiKressman.  I  recently 
had  an  unfortunate  experience  in  this 
area  which  helps  make  this  bill  attrac- 
tive for  me 

I  think  It  Is  difficult  to  anuie  atrainst 
the  merit  of  ap[>ointini,'  as  postmasters. 
capable  career  professionals  who  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  all  aspects 
of  the  post  olllce  operation  and  who  liave 
demonstrated  thvir  qualiflcations  by 
takinc  appropriate  noncompetitive  ex- 
am nations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  morale  of  the 
postal  service  will  be  increa.sed  in  that 
the  able  employee  m  a  post  office  will 
now  be  assured  of  a  chance  for  the  top 
job.  RlEht  now  he  knows  that  when  the 
top  job  is  OiH-n  It  mny  ;'o  to  an 
outsider. 

This  bill  .should  result,  over  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  in  all  top  ixist  ofRce  jobs 
bein;;  held  by  knowledgeable  [xjstal  ca- 
reer men.  This  will  ccrt«iinly  help  tlie 
Po.st  Office  Department. 

I  have  .som^  reservations  concerning 
the  reqiurement  m  the  bill  that  prior  to 
appointmei.l  .m  employee  must  be  .iven 
the  opportunity  to  familiarize  him.self 
with  all  of  the  postal  functions  by  actu- 
ally performhig  the  duties  in  each  area. 
The  means  by  which  such  a  requirement 
could  be  implemented  is  not  clear  and  I 
believe  this  .section  of  the  bill  needs 
clarification  and  perhaps  revision 


UNIVER.7AL    I  lUMUGLASS   CASE 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Reco.rd  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
Ncal  Peterson  in  the  Universal  Fiberglass 
Corp.  case  is  Jnghly  questionable  at  best, 
and  demonstrates  a  carelessne.ss  on  con- 
ilict.'.  of  interests  It  has  many  of  the  ear- 
marks of  the  '"gross  improprieties"  that 
characterized  the  activities  of  i^obert  G. 
""Bobliy"  Bilker,  the  former  secretary  to 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Like  Mr  Bobby  Baker.  N-al  Peterson 
was  a  staff  member  in  the  US.  Senate. 
He  was  on  the  professional  staff  ot  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  earn- 
ing a  .-.alar>-  of  $12,000  and  later  $14,000 
a  year,  in  the  i)enod  from  1961  througn 
early  1965.  Petersons  specific  duties 
called  for  him  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  follow- 
ing up  investigations  of  the  legality  and 
the  soundness  of  the  actions  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  then  headed  by 
Eugene  Foley,  another  Minnesota  politi- 
cal fli.'uro  of  some  prominence. 

Ke  h:id  an  obhgallon  to  treat  every 
firm  in  tr. :  p'-mc  mann:r.  and  to  avoid 
any  cct'on  that  misht  appear  to  be  a 
prt.s.-airo  for  fuvor^d  treatm.at  for  any 
finn.  Peter,  on  had  an  obligation  to  avoid 
circumstances  that  might  indicate  an  in- 
terest in  approval  of  any  questionable  de- 
cisions. 

In  this  case  Peterson  was  a  part  of  the 
"intensive  activity  "  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
troversial d'.cision  to  approve  a  ccrtlfi- 


c.ti  vi  competency  for  Universal  Fiber- 
tilass  Corp   in  January  1965. 

Universal  Fiber|.;la.ss  Corp  ,  was  repre- 
.sented  by  Neal  Peterson's  brother.  Roger 
A.  Poterson.  of  the-  Minneapolis  law  firm 
of  Helgcsen.  Peterson.  Engtberg  &i  Spec- 
tor. 

With  his  brother's  law  firm  in  this  case. 
Ne.Tl  D  Peterson  should  have  avoided  any 
contact  with  the  ca.se  for  Hi  mphrey's 
office  or  any  advocacy  for  Univer.^al  Fi- 
bertla.ss  Corp..  in  any  form.  If  Mr.  Pe- 
terson was  in.sensilive  to  tlie  conllict  of 
interest  po.sed  when  his  brother  repre- 
sented Unr.ersal  Fiberplass.  th:n  s.ome- 
i>ne  else  in  the  Hnnr-iirey  o'lice  should 
have  recognized  the  problem  and  :vit  a 
stop  to  it. 

In.'.tead  of  a  frank  discussion  of  this 
case  from  Vice  President  Hi-mpiirey  and 
his  .staff,  thty  have  enirar:ed  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effort  to  hide  Peter.'^on"s 
role  tmtil  that  role  wps  .■^i^otlighted  by 
newspaper  reporters. 

Tho  circumstances  surrounding  the 
SBA  decision  to  trrant  this  certificate  of 
comp.-tency  were  bad  enough  to  start 
with  Foley  approved  it  on  a  file  that 
conta'ncd  a  one-i)aragra;)h  unsigned 
memorr.ndiun 

T!ie  role  of  Neal  Peterson  raises  other 
.serious  quest  ions,  and  the  taxpayers 
.should  not  forget  that  the  Government 
may  lose  as  much  as  $3  to  $4  million  on 
this  deal. 

Also  worthy  of  note  is  th.c  fact  that 
Roger  A.  Peterson's  law  firm  has  con- 
tinued to  represent  this  Universal  Fiber- 
glass firm  even  as  it  has  dcfird  the  Gov- 
ernment and  lias  refu  ;cd  to  make  its  fi- 
nancial records  available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  printing:  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  two  articles 
from  the  Minneapv)lis  Tribune,  the  first 
of  the  date  of  Fcbruar\-  2.  19C8.  and  the 
second  on  February  3.  1968: 

U.SIVERSAI.    i-1rE?.CL.A.SS    I  .\WVEB"S    KlN    HEL-t'ED 

I*USH  ion  SBA  Lo.^N 
(By  Clari;  MollenhcTl 

Washington,  DC— Neal  D.  Peterson, 
brother  of  ;>.  lawyer  for  tJnivcrsal  Fiberglass 
Corp..  was  the  man  In  Vicc-Prcslclcnt  Hubert 
Humphrey's  office  who  pushed  approval  of  a 
coatroversial  Small  Business  Administration 
iSB.\)  action  for  UnUersal  Flberrlafs. 

It  was  learned  Thursday  that  Peterson 
was  Humphreys  staa  man  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  when  he  aided 
m  v.'lnnir.g  approval  for  SBA  action  that  w.is 
beneficial  to  his  brother's  client,  Universal 
Fiberglass. 

Neal  Peterson's  brother  is  Rofrer  .\  Peter- 
son of  the  Minneapolis  firm  of  Helgesen. 
Peterson.  Engberg  i  Spector.  The  firm  :s 
listed  as  lawyer  ■>!  record  for  Universal  Kibcr- 
Slass   Corp  ,  Two  Harb<jrs.  Minn. 

In  the  I3£t  two  weeks,  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross, 
R-Iowa.  has  criticized  tiie  SBA  for  approving 
.1  certificate  of  competency  for  Un.versal 
Fiberglass  over  the  objections  of  the  financial 
experts  and  t:-chnlcal  experts  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  and  the  SBA. 

The  deir.ery  of  the  SBA  certificate  of  aec- 
esslty  meant  that  the  GSA  was  required  to 
award  a  $!3  3  million  contract  for  three- 
wheel  rr;ul  trucks  to  Universal  Fiberglass 
d:-spitc  studies  that  stated  that  the  firm  li:id 
n-jitUer  tae  linancial  Ijackmg  nor  the  tech- 
nical qualiflcations  to  nianuXacture  the  mail 
trucks  or  deliver  on  time. 

Gross  aimed  most  of  the  criticism  at  the 
actions  of  Eugene  Foley,  a  Democratic  po- 
iltlral  fi:;ure  v.ho  was  admini.strat or  of  the 
SBA  at  the  time  of  the  controversial  Universal 
Plberglaas  decision  in  late  1064  and  ejrly 
1965. 
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Foley,  who  had  been  a  Humphrey  em- 
ployee on  tiie  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee staff  in  1961,  liad  Humphrey's  support 
when  he  was  niuned  to  head  the  SBA. 

.\n  inve.stigatlon  of  the  Universal  Fiberglass 
decision  by  the  General  .Accounting  Office 
iCi.AO)  concluded  that  the  adverse  views 
of  experts  in  the  GSA  and  SBA  were  over- 
ruled by  Foley  on  the  basis  of  a  one-para- 
graph unsigned  memorandum  found  in  the 
files 

Gross  contends  that  the  government  may 
l.Kse  as  much  as  $3  mil. ion  to  $4  million  a.s 
a  result  <>f  area  redevelopment  loans,  SEA 
loans  and  progress  payments  th.at  were  made 
to  Universal  Fiberglass  on  mail  trucks  that 
were   never  delivered, 

Minnesota  Republicans  and  a  number  of 
other  members  of  Congress  have  said  that 
the  Universal  Fibcrgl.a.ss  transaction  "reeked 
of  [xjiitical  influence." 

Humphrey  and  Rep.  John  Blatnik.  D- 
Minn  .  were  active  m  promoting  the  SBA 
decisiiiU  lor  Univer.sal  Flbortrlass. 

Blatnik  said  he  had  urged  the  SBA  to  ap- 
prove the  Universal  Fiberglass  certificate  of 
competency  .ilthough  It  w.ts  "a  borderline 
case  "  because  of  a  large  increase  in  unem- 
ployment m  his  district  caused  by  the 
closing  of  a  railroad  roundhouse  in  Two 
Harbors. 

Blatnik  obtained  help  Ironi  Humphrey's 
ofMce  .md  it  w.is  Neal  Peterson  "who  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  .lud  handled  ail  the 
details." 

"It  was  Neal  Peterson  who  suggested  that 
Universal  might  hire  his  brother.  Roger,  to 
help  on  this."  Blatnik  said.  Tlie  lilring  of 
Ro(,'er  Peterson  was  <lone  by  George  H.  Book- 
binder. ()£  New  York.  N  Y..  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  an  otticer  uf  Universal  Fiberglass, 
Blatnik  added  Blatnik  has  been  willing  to 
discuss  all  aspects  of  his  role  in  the  Universal 
Fiberglass  case,  but  Humphrey's  office  has 
refused  to  comment  ('ii  the  case,  or  to  make 
the  lile  on  the  case  available  lor  examination. 

Norman  .Sherman,  press  aide  to  the  Vice- 
president,  .--aid  yesterday  I  hat  Humphrey  will 
not  be  interviewed  nn  the  Universal  Fiber- 
i.'lass  case  and  that  Xeal  Peterson  has  been 
instructed  not   to  comment  on  it. 

HHH  Office  Confirms  Aide  Helped  Firm 
(By  Clark  Mollenhotl  ) 

Washi.ncton.  DC — Vice-President  Hubert 
Humphrey's  office  Friday  confirmed  that  'a 
staff  member  was  involved  in  "intensive  ac- 
tivity" to  win  government  approval  of  a 
controversial  document  relating  to  Universal 
Fiberglass  Corp..  of  Two  Harbors,  Mmn. 

It  said  Neal  D.  Peterson,  iissistant  to  the 
Vice-President  and  brother  of  a  lawyer  for 
Universal  Fiberglass,  ijushed  approval  of  the 
controversial  certificate  of  competency  for 
Universal  Fiberglass  Hut  it  also  said  lie  had 
not  yet  become  a  member  of  Humphrey's  stafT 
when  he  did  so. 

Rep.  John  Blatnik.  D-Minn..  yesterday 
corrected  a  statement  in  which  he  said 
Peterson  suggested  that  Universal  Fiberglass 
lure  his  brother.  Roger,  a  Minneapolis 
lawyer. 

Blatnik  said  yesterday  that  he  made  "a 
slip  ot  the  tongue." 

"I  don't  know  why  I  said  it."  Blatnik  said. 
"It  was  an  awful  goof  and  it  upset  the  Vice- 
i'resident  .Uid  his  whole  staff." 

Blatnik  said  he  liad  thought  that  his  own 
administrative  .assistant.  Jim  Aberslar.  had 
made  the  suggestion  that  Roger  Peterson's 
law  firm  tjc  hired. 

"I  must  have  somehow  used  Neal  Peterson's 
name  when  I  meant  Jim  .\ijerstar."  Blatnik 
said.  "It  was  unfortunate,  and  it  has  caused 
the  Vice-President  and  Neal  Peterson  a  lot 
of  trouble." 

Blatnik  said  that  he  had  talked  to  Aberstar 
and  was  told  that  Aberstar  did  not  suggest 
that  Peterson's  law  firm  be  hired. 

"I  understand  that  the  law  firm  might 
liave  been  suggested  by  a  representative  of 
the  Steel  Workers  Union, "  Blatnik  said. 


Universal  Fiberglass  Corp.  was  .iwarded  a 
certificate  of  necessity  by  the  .Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  in  J.muary  1965 
when  SBA  was  headed  by  Eugene  Foley,  a 
prominent  Minnesota  Democrat  The  decision 
by  Foley  lias  been  criticized  us  Ijeing  ag.iinst 
the  recommendations  of  imanclal  and  tech- 
nical experts  of  the  General  .Services  Ad- 
ministration (GSA)  and  the  .Small  Business 
Administration. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross,  R-Iowa,  said  yesterday 
that  he  questions  "the  prnpnety"  of  Neal 
Peterson's  alleged  behavior  while  on  the  ttov- 
ernment  payroll, 

Humphrey  has  been  unav.'iilabie  for  com- 
ment in  the  more  than  two  weeks  that  liie 
Universal  Fiberglass  case  has  been  a  subject 
of  critical  discussion  In  the  Contrre.ss.  Norman 
.Sherman.  Humphrey's  press  aide,  has  stated 
Ijcriodlcaily  that  the  Vice-President  will  not 
be  questioned  on  the  case,  will  not  make  the 
iile  available  and  will  not  ijcrniit  Neal  Peter- 
son to  be  questioned. 

Humphrey's  office  denied  that  Peterson 
was  a  member  of  Humphrey's  staff  while 
carrying  out  the  activities  on  behalf  of  Uni- 
versal Fiborgl.ass. 

The  records  show  that  Peterson  was  a  i)ro- 
fesslonal  staff  member  on  the  .senate  .Small 
Business  Committee  from  1961  through  1964. 

His  work  on  the  Universal  Fiberglass  case 
took  place  in  late  1964  when  Humphrey,  then 
a  senator,  was  the  third-ranking  iiiL'r.bcr  ot 
the  committee.  Shortly  alter  Humphrey  lie- 
came  Vice-President,  Peterson  left  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  he  now  carries  the  title 
"assistant  to  the  Vice-President  " 

Late  yesterday,  Sherman  authorized  the 
.SBA  to  release  the  one  letter  it  leccivcd  irom 
Humphrey. 

The  letter,  dated  Doc,  4.  196:3.  w.'is  to  Harry 
Sieben.  regional  director  m  Minneapolis.  It 
stated: 

"Dear  Harry:  I  liave  just  received  copies  ot 
a  project  proposal  application  to  the  Area 
Development  Administration.  This  is  the 
project  that  Jim  Rand  of  Rand  Development 
and  Cieorgo  Bookbinder  have  been  working 
on.  If  you  have  not  received  copies  of  this 
i'pplication  please  let  me  know  because  I 
certainly  would  apprccLUe  it  if  your  people 
could  start  working  on  :t.  We  need  lo  };et 
going  on  this  one  as  .'-oon  :is  jjossible," 

Tiie  letter  w.ns  signed:  '  .Smccrelv,  Hu- 
bert H." 

The  project  v.-as  approved  by  the  Small 
Business   Administration   a   month   later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  submit  for  inint- 
ing  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
this  subject  two  articles  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  of  the  dates  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  and  February  4.  1968: 
Humphrey  Aide's  Brother  Is  R,\nd  Cuunsel 
( By  Sanford  Watzman » 

Washington. — A  third  link  has  lieen  estab- 
lished between  Vice  President  Humphrey 
and  the  eye-brow  raising  case  of  the 
Universal  Fiberglass  Corp..  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Rand  Development  Corp,  of  Cleveland. 

Neal  D,  Peterson  of  the  vice  president's 
staff  is  a  brother  of  Roger  Peterson,  a  lawyer 
for  Universal,  Roger  represents  the  company 
in  a  court  fight  over  Universal  s  reiusal  to 
open  its  records  to  the  government 

Tlie  subsidiary  in  Two  Harbors.  Minn,. 
landed  a  $13,3-million  contract  lor  three- 
wheel  mail  trucks  despite  a  finding  of  gov- 
ernment experts  that  Universal  did  not  have 
the  know-liow  to  produce  the  vehicles.  Uncle 
.Sam  canceled  the  contract  when  deliveries 
were  not  made  on  time, 

Humphrey's  office  issued  a  statement  last 
night  asserting  that  political  influence  did 
not  figure  in  the  transaction. 

Rep.  H.  R.  Gross.  R-Iowa.  has  said  the  deal 
"smells  to  high  heaven."  He  noted  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  paved  the 
way  for  the  contract  by  granting  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency  to  tlie  company — an 
act  which  overruled  SBA's  own  investigators. 


As  disclosed  m  earlier  Plain  Dealer  articles. 
Eugene  P.  Foley  was  the  head  ol  SBA  in 
1965.  when  the  award  was  made.  Humphrey 
at  that  time  was  the  senior  senator  irom 
Minnesota,  Foley's  home  state 

Foley  i)layed  a  major  role  m  Humphrf\'s 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  ))rcsi(lcn:  i.U 
nomination  in  1960. 

George  H  Bookbinder,  vice  jiresident  l.'iith 
of  Hand  and  Universal,  has  been  identified  .is 
a  lund-raiser  for  Humphrey  m  that  contest. 

Neal  Peterson  was  a  profcbsional  slMT 
inembfT  of  the  .Senate  .Select  Committee  on 
.Small  Business  when  Humphrey  was  ;•.  mem- 
ber ni  the  i,anel.  He  moved  into  the  .  I'-e 
president's   ciltioe   in    1965. 

President  Johnson  has  ;;iven  llnmp;irt.'y 
the  assignment  of  acting  as  the  admini.Mr.i- 
t ion's  liaison  man  with  mayors  and  other 
loc:U  (pllic.ais  iirouiul  ilie  country, 

Neal  Peterson  is  the  vice  president's  staff 
in:in  in  charge  of  this  activity.  He  recently 
i^upervised  publication  of  a  catalog  of  I'-d- 
eral  monev  programs  and  services  that  :-re 
.ivallable  to   local   communities, 

I.Ike  his  brother,  Neal  is  a  hiwyer  :-,nd  oiii'e 
[ir.icticed  in  Minnesota.  Roger  i'eterson  is  .i 
member  of  Heigesen.  Peterson,  Enberg  Ac 
.sperior.  ,1  MiiiiUMpolis  law  lirni 

Tliat  the  two  :ire  brothers  was  <  onlirnied 
lor  The  l^lam  Dealer  by  Robert  Hmkley,  ;tn 
,ii(ic  to  Minnesot:i  Gov.  H;irold  I.ev.'iiider  The 
Republican  governor  is  investigating  the 
Unuers;il  c^ise  because  the  company  received 
sl.-.te  as  weil  .us  icdcral  money  to  help  it  get 
.^tirted. 

For  the  l.isl  llirce  days.  The  Plain  Dealer 
had  tried  to  make  contact  with  Neal  Pofr- 
son  here,  but  the  \ice  president's  .tide  c'ld 
no;  return  telephone  calls. 

Fiir.dly.  anoilier  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  responding  to  a  query  Irom  the 
newspaper  late  yesterday,  acknowledged  the 
connection  Ijetwecn  the  two  I'eiPr."^ons, 

.■\sked  whether  Nenl  I'eterson  had  had  any- 
iliir.g  to  do  witli  the  Universal  transactions  — 
i!io  company  latched  on  to  government  loans 
,is  well  as  the  mail  truck  contract  — the  Hum- 
|)lirey  spokesman  said  lie  did  not  know 

He  :n:i(U'd  he  would  check  i>n  Neal  Peur- 
son's  role,  a'  :iny,  .lUd  .idvise  tlie  newspaper, 

.'isked  whether  Humphrey  Inmseii  l::id 
taken  a  hand  in  the  dealints,  the  spokesman 
asserted:  "His  senatorial  office  liandlcri 
inanv  requests  Jroin  .Mmnesot;!  liusmess  con- 
stituent.s." 

"Did  he  do  anvtiiing  as  vice  president?" 
the  aide  was  askco. 

He  replied:  We  vc  had  no  rol"  in  it  as  vice 
j/rc'-ident." 

Tlic  earlier  disclosure';  by  Tlie  Plain  Dealer 
had  elicited  a  mere  no  conimen'^  '  :  mm 
Humphrcv's  office. 

Other  sources  liere  related  Neal  Peterson 
v.-as  the  cont.ict  man  lietween  the  Mce  presi- 
dential office  and  Rep.  John  A.  Blatnik.  D- 
Jlinn..  whose  district  includes  Two  Harbors. 
^Reached  for  a  statement  last  night.  Blat- 
nik said  he  had  had  discussions  with  Neal 
Peterson  :;bout  Universal  while  Peter.son  was 
on  the  Small  Business  committee  rtaR. 

The  next  question,  which  was  wlicther 
Bl.itnik  liad  been  in  touch  with  Peterson  on 
the  matter  alter  i'eterson  joined  the  vice 
Ijrrsident's  staff,  brought  this  reply: 

"Isn't  Peter.son  ^till  with  the  committee? 
I  ciidn't  kno'A-  he  liad  gone  over  to  the  vice 
prc=!deni's   office," 

The  congressman  readily  acknowledged 
list  week  he  liad  pushed  for  the  contract 
aw.ird  because  it  Ijrouglit  an  industry  'o  .i 
depressed  area  and  produced  badly  necocd 
jobs. 

United  ,St,\tes  Gc-.^rds  Files  Birr  Wants 

Rand's 

( By  .Sanford  Watzman  i 

V'-.sHiNGTON, —  While  the  U.S.  government 

It  locked  in  a  lawsuit  over  access  to  records 

of  the  Universal  Fiberglass  Corp.,  it  reluses 

n  open  its  own  files  m  the  case. 
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!.  la  Jenled  a  Plain  Dealer  request  to  see  lU 
:".'•«.  It  died  e.xempUona  In  the  so-called 
Pr-'edom  of  Information  Act  of   1967. 

Involved  :a  the  case  which  Rep  H  R  Or<>«s. 
R-Iow«.  sees  is  an  "oulra^eoua  t>oondoggle.' 
Involving  "powerful  political  frlendii  In 
Wishlngton  the  raw,  blaUuit  use  of  In- 

fluence "  (Universal  Is  a  subsldhuy  of  the 
R/ind  Development  Corp    nf  Cleveland  \ 

.\  Plain  Dealer  InvesUgatlun  has  disclosed 
t.iree  llnKs  between  principals  In  the  case 
and  Vice  President  Hubert  H  Humphrev, 
former  senator  from  Minnesota,  where  Unl- 
verml  has  Its  plant 

L'niveraal  obtained  government  loi^ns  and 
a  S13  3-mllIlon  contract  for  three-wheel  mall 
truck-!,  althoutch  SBA  Investlejators  reported 
strong  doubts  the  company  had  the  capacity 
to  produce  ccMid  vehicles  i.m  time, 

.^fter  srime  experience  Indicated  the  ex- 
perts had  been  riijht  Uie  government  can- 
celed the  contract  inU  ch.ir^jed  the  taxpayers 
had  been  left  holding  tJie  bag  for  some  53 
million. 

More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
government  sued  for  the  right  to  examine 
the  company's  books,  so  it  could  determine 
ex.Tctly  what  it  Is  owed  by  Universal  Appar- 
ently, the  court  fight  will  drag  on  for  some 
time  to  come 

Me.^r. while.  Congress"  General  Acrounting 
Office  (GAO),  at  Gross'  request.  Inspected 
SB.\s  own  records  .^  focal  point  of  Interest 
w,X8  whv  the  agency's  staff  had  t>een  over- 
ruled by  then  SBA  administrator  Eugene 
Foley.  :\  former  political  aide  to  Humphrey. 
GAO  rc^ported  to  Gross  all  It  could  find 
w,i^  .m  unsigned  one-paragraph  memoran- 
dum :cntra<Ilcting  findings  of  the  experts. 

GAO  It-.eU  could  find  "no  evidence  that 
Uuivcrs.-irs  production  c.ip.ibllltif s  had  im- 
proved" between  the  time  the  experts  ren- 
dered their  verdict  and  the  mysterious  memo 
w.vs  put  in  the  tile. 

GAO  did  not  say  whether  it  had  also  seen 
papers  showing  that  congressmen  or  other 
officials  might  have  inttrceded  for  Universal. 
However  if  '.here  were  stich  documents, 
observers  here  hotel,  GAO  probably  would 
have  tiiscreetly  passed  over  them  As  .-vn  arm 
of  the  legislallve  branch.  GAO  has  535 
bosses — 100  in  the  Senate  and  435  in  the 
House 

SBA  ofnclnls  iUjr^jested  the  Plain  Dealer 
specify  the  documents  it  wanted  to  see.  That 
pr  ip<.:sal  was  rejected  by  the  newspaper 

Spokesmen  for  the  agency — Administrator 
Robert  C  Mu<it — would  nut  grant  an  inter- 
view. He  explained  that  an  Indiscriminate 
search  of  the  file  might  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  18  use  1905 — a  criminal  statute.  This 
law  protects  business  secrets. 
This  exchange  foi,owcd: 
Q— We  have  no  Interest  In  such  things  as 
confidential  cost  and  credit  data  Could  you 
excise  such  material  from  the  file  before 
mnKlng  it  available? 

A — That  wouldn't  be  feasible 
Q — Is  it  possible  tnat  prohibitions  In  the 
statute  might  not  have  full  force  in  this  case 
bee  uise  the  company  has  ceased  operations 
and  Is  no  longer  in  a  competitive  position 
and  also  Ijecause  litigation  in  court  may  have 
opened  the  door  to  rele-se  of  some  of  the 
Information  • 

A— We  don't  think  so 

Last  July  4.  when  SBA  Issued  regtilntlons 
Implementing  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  the  agency  said  Its  action  was  "In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter'  of 
the  law. 

It  added:  "Disclosure  Is  the  general  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  " 

However  the  regulations — as  provided  by 
the  law — do  deuiU  certain  exceptions  to  the 
rtile,  including  internal  agency  communica- 
tions showing,  for  example,  recommenda- 
tions on   ippacutions  for  assistance" 

When  he  signed  the  act.  President  John- 
son hailed  it  as  a  boon  to  democracy,  adding: 
"No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  curtains  of 


secrecy   artiund    decl«loiL»    wiilch    can    be   re- 

veale<l  wlUiuut  injury  u>  tlie  public  interest" 

But  student,-,     r  •.;ie   t.  I  sa>   it  is  imprecise. 


"nil-:     PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr  IXOYD  ^Ir  Sponkor  I  ;\slc  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o(  the  gentleman 
from  UUh'' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  LI.OYD  Mr  Speaker,  along  with 
millions  of  other  .Amcrican.s.  I  listened 
yesterday  y.ilh  deei)e.st  mtere.st  and  con- 
cern to  t!ie  word.s  of  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr  Ru.sk,  and  to  our  Secretary  of 
Defen.se.  Mr  McNamara,  as  for  1  hour 
on  the  teleViscd  program.  "Meet  the 
Pre.ss. "  they  responded  to  rjuestions  on 
foreign  jMlicy  and  mihtaiy  iiolicy. 

I  w.int  to  direct  attention  lo  the  .state- 
ment made  by  Mr  McNamara  that  from 
January  10  to  January  Ul  the  Puchln 
held  radio  silence  and  'in  that  period 
we  lack  knowledfie'  of  its  moves. 

As  ix)lnted  out  by  the  Washin;.'ton 
Post  this  mornlnET,  our  Amb.ussador  to 
the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Goldberu.  made 
a  .sUitome:it  to  the  Security  Council  of 
tlie  United  Nations  on  January  26,  1968. 
as  follows: 

Now  Mr  President,  I  want  to  lay  to  rest — 
completely  to  rest — some  intimations  that 
the  Pueblo  had  intruded  upon  the  territorial 
waters  and  was  sailing  away  from  territorial 
waters  and  that  the  North  Korean  ships  were 
in  hot  pursuit.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all 
and  I  shall  demonstrate  it  by  this  map 

Now  we  will  show  by  times  and  the  course 
of  the  vessel  exactly  what  occurred  and  you 
will  see  from  this  that  the  location  of  the 
Pufbto  was  constantly  lar  away  from  Korean 
shores,  always  away  from  the  12-mlle  limit 
until  it  was  taken  into  Wons.in  by  the  North 
Korean  vessels. 

I  realize  that  all  Members  of  Congress, 
under  appropriate  ^^ecunty  necessity, 
c.mnot  be  pnvy  to  all  facts  of  our  con- 
tiiiuing  foreign  and  militar>'  policy. 
HuACver.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  called 
upon  by  our  constituents  and  by  our  re- 
spect for  personal  duty  and  personal 
honor,  to  discharge  the  responsibility  of 
sacred  trust  imposed  upon  us  in  these 
critical  days  of  our  national  history,  and 
to  do  those  thinirs  we  must  pursue  and 
support  those  honorable  means  which 
would  keep  this  Nation  from  war. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  support  the 
Pesident  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
in  the  policies  which  I  believe  the  hard 
evidence  would  demand  of  any  responsi- 
ble pe.  son  with  these  awesome  lesponsi- 
bilities.  and  I  want  to  be  able  properly 
to  continue  that  ,-:uppoit.  However,  it 
stronply  appears  to  me  that,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  US,  House  of  Representatives, 
I  !iave  been  misled  as  a  direct  result  of 
c';nfllctin'r  statement.-:  of  offlcial  repre- 
.-entativcs  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stntc^. 

Ambas.:;ador  Goldberg's  rtatement  to 
the  United  Nations  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  categorical  assei'tion  that  the  Pueblo 
did  not  intrude  beyond  the  12-mile  limit. 
I  bc-lieve  that  is  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion which  a  reasonable  person  would 
place  upon  his  statement  to  the  Security 
Council. 


During  Uie  past  Chri.stmas  holiday 
sea.st)n.  I  .spent  the  entire  time  in  my  dis- 
trict and  except  for  Christmas  Day.  New 
Year's  Day,  and  Sundays.  I  worked  at  my 
job  every  day.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  tliat 
period.  I  i.ssued  a  statement  in  which  I 
said: 

Utahans  I  liuve  talked  to  coiicernlp.g  t!ii» 
war  8»-imed  to  liave  tidoptod  more  of  .i 
■ilovi-h"  .ittiti;;le  In  tl.o  pa.st  .six  mntith.s.  .Six 
m<inth8  ai?o  most  of  those  objecting  to  the 
pri'sent  policy  favored  .icceleratlon  of  the  war 
effort  Today,  moet  of  those  oppo«ing  the 
present  policy  seem  to  favor  withdrawal  in 
varying  degrees, 

A  weekly  newsp.'^per  editor  in  my  dis- 
trict,  Mr.    Inez   Riding,   of  DelU.   Utah, 
commented  upon  this  release,  and  I  con- 
sider her  comments  .significant  and  part 
of  the  hlsU)ry  of  Utah's  Second  Consres- 
sionpl  District  Congressman  in  these  try- 
ing days.  Her  column  follows: 
Down   Yawndeh 
I  By  Inez  Riding) 
VTETN.^M   niorcHTS 

I  have  :i  question. 

Were  any  Mlll.ird  County  folks  questioned 
on  Vietnam  by  Congressman  Sherman  P, 
Llovd  during  his  recent  \lsit  to  Utah? 

We  received  a  news  release  Irom  his  office 
saying  that  the  attitude  of  people  in  his 
c<:,rigre,ssional  district  had  changed  to 
"dovisii"  on  Vietnam, 

I  have  hocn  unable  to  find  anyone  In  our 
area  that  he  contacted, 

AM    I    T,\LKJNC    TO    TFiE    WRONG    ONES? 

I  find  the  release  hard  to  believe  because 
the  people  that  I  talk  with  say  to  me  that 
we  should  cet  in  to  win  or  get  out ! 

There  are  so  in.\ny  things  difficult  to  ac- 
cept about  that  war. 

A  young  man  from  one  of  our  local  com- 
munities is  a  helicopter  crew  chief  In  Viet- 
nam. He  has  written  home  that  his  group 
cannot  keep  all  ten  copters  flying  at  once. 

Reason?  Lack  of  parts. 

Isn't  that  sickening  r.nd  sad? 

I  know  that  yoting  man.  He  Is  not  easily 
excited  nor  is  he  given  to  overstatement, 

WH-'.T    CM*     WT    DO     ABOtT    SCCII     TIIIN-CS? 

If  we  don't  t»et  the  materials  needed  for 
the  men  to  use  how  can  we  in  good  con- 
science continue  sending  them  over? 

A  good  friend  said  Tuesday  "Doti't  get  r\l 
worked  up  about  Vietnam,  Inez.  Apparently 
there  Is  not  a  thing  any  of  us  can  do  to  bet- 
ter the  Situation." 

I'm    Foa    TRVI.'JC 

I  need  reassurance  by  our  congressional 
delegation  that  Vietnam  Is  not  going  to  be 
shunted  aside  in  the  poilticiil  battle  of  1968. 
I^ieed  reassurance  that  we  will  not  suddenly 
settle  for  peace  on  terms  that  would  mock 
American  dead.  I  need  reassurance  that 
.'Vmencan  men  in  Vietnam  are  not  "forgot- 
ten Americans  ".  I  need  re.assurance  that  the 
welfare  of  that  minority  group  is  of  concern 
to  everyone. 

Where  will  I  pet  the  reassurance? 

On  the  same  day  Mrs.  Riding  s  colonm 
arrived  at  my  otEce,  many  other  letters 
aiTivcd  from  equally  respon.sible  constit- 
uents, one  of  which  I  think  should  be 
made  r)art  of  tliis  presentation,  .'-ince  it 
indicates  the  increase  of  vital  concern 
anion?:  these  constituents,  and  expresses 
a  view  a^  variance  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Riding: 

Jantary  31.  1963. 
De.\r  SHniM :  This  is  only  one  of  mar  y 
'.ctiers  I  have  written  ycu  in  protest  over  the 
V.etnam  war.  but  this  time  I  am  determined 
to  mall  it.  This  wiir  i.s  becoming  a  national 
c;;tastrophe.  It  is  corroding  our  moral 
strength,   dangerously  weakening   our   ecou- 
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omy,    destroying    Vietnam,    and   killing   and 
maiming  our  boys.  For  what? 

I  urge  you  to  do  all  within  your  power  to 
^et  us  out. 

liespectfully, 

Barbaka  Tannzk. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1968,  to  which  I  have  previously 
lef erred  is  as  follows: 

I  From    the   Washington   Post,   Feb,   5,   1968] 
TvuNABorx 

Serrcl-iries  Husk  and  McNamara,  in  their 
cloubleheader  apj)earance  on  Meet  the  I*ress, 
seem  to  have  opened  a  new  diplomatic  door 
to  tlie  peaceable  retrieval  of  the  Pueblo  crew- 
men. In  remarks  presumably  selected  to  mesh 
with  the  secret  talks  at  Panmunjom,  they 
raised  the  possibility  that  before  its  capture 
(jn  Jan.  23,  the  Pueljlo  had  i>enetrated  North 
Korean  waters.  From  Jan,  10  to  21,  Mr. 
McNaniiira  said,  the  Pueblo  held  radio  silence 
iind  "in  tliat  period  we  lack  knowledge"  of  its 
moves. 

From  that  new  point,  Mr,  Rusk  went  on  to 
state  that  if  the  United  tJtates  discovered  the 
Pueblo  had  been  Inside  the  12-mile  limit,  it 
would  'make  those  facts  available."  Mr. 
McN:unara  opened  the  prospect  of  disciplin- 
ing the  skipper  "if  he  violated  his  instruc- 
tions consciously  or  through  negligence." 

Tliese  three  elements — admission,  apology, 
discipline — mark  a  new  public  position  lor 
the  United  .States,  which  -•^ince  the  incident 
had  mainuiined  that  lio  intrusion  had  taken 
place  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  to 
apologize  for  and  no  one  to  criticize.  The 
three  elements  also  match  the  three  North 
Korean  demands:  that  Washington  "admit," 
"apologize"  and  "punish." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  Secretaries 
were  not  making  an  unconditional  offer  to 
North  Korea.  Tl:oy  made  plain  that,  first, 
the  crewmen  must  be  released  and,  secondly, 
the  United  iiuites  must  be  the  party  to  de- 
termine what  the  Pueblo's  conduct  had  been, 
nicse  conditions  make  sense.  As  Mr.  Rusk 
said,  no  lair  judgment  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  "conlcssions"  and  tapes  put  out  by 
Pyong-yang,  Only  by  hearing  the  Pueblo 
story  rrom  I'l^  own  men  and  logs,  in  an  at- 
mosphere free  from  North  Korean  intimida- 
tion, can  the  truth  be  learned. 

Nothing  the  two  officials  said  offered  the 
slightest  excuse  for  the  piracy  North  Korea 
conunitted  hy  seizing  the  Pueblo,  Regardless 
of  where  it  had  earlier  sailed,  at  the  time  of 
capture  it  was  on  the  high  seas,  protected — 
or  so  It  had  every  reason  to  believe — by  in- 
ternational law  ::nd  practice.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  country  with  a  profound  disrespect 
for  the  conventions  honored  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

Americans  will  surely  be  gratified  at  any 
favorable  turn  in  the  jirospccts  for  the  crew- 
men's return.  However,  it  is  extremely  dis- 
turbing that  the  forthrightness  shown  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  McNiunara  and  Mr.  Rusk  was 
missing  from  .■\n.bassador  Goldberg's  re- 
marks in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan.  26. 
He  said: 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  lay  to  rest — 
completely  to  rest — some  intimations  that 
the  Pueblo  had  intruded  upon  the  territorial 
wat^irs  and  was  sailing  away  from  territorial 
waters  and  that  ihe  North  Korean  ships  were 
in  h:jt  pursuit.  This  :s  not  the  case  at  all  and 
I  shall  demonstrate  it  by  this  map. 

Now.  v.c  win  rhow  by  times  and  the  course 
of  the  vessel  exactly  what  occurred  and  you 
will  see  from  this  that  the  location  of  the 
Pueblo  was  constaiitly  f:\r  away  from  Ko- 
rean shores,  always  away  from  the  12-ralle 
limit  until  it  was  taken  into  Wonsan  'jy  the 
Mcrih  Korean  \  essels. 

Guc'.i  a  statement  does  not  enhance  the 
public's  confidence  in  an  Administration 
with  more  thaii  its  share  of  trou'ole  in  that 
reeard.  Nor  does  it  allow  the  room  for  diplo- 
matic maneuver  which  the  new  McNamara- 
Rusk  position  provides. 


LEGAL  JURISDICTIONAL  OFFSHORE 
LIMIT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  dictate  that  we  reevaluate  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  only  a  3-mile 
jurisdictional  limit  off  our  shores,  while 
most  Communist  nations  demand  a  12- 
mile  limit. 

The  recent  criminal  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  highlights  a  thoroughly  undesir- 
able state  of  international  affairs.  While 
all  evidence  indicates  that  our  .ship  was 
highjacked  in  international  waters  and 
our  Military  Establishment  failed  to  po 
to  the  rescue  of  the  ship,  the  incident 
dramatizes  the  nonsense  in  allowing 
Communist  ships  within  3  miles  of  our 
sh"-res. 

As  I  speak.  Russian  ships  arc  3  miles 
frcm  our  coasts,  armed  with  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment,  satherins  intelli- 
gence data.  The  Soviet  spy  fleet,  com- 
posed of  over  30  trawler-type  vessels,  uses 
these  electronic  devices  to  probe  our  in- 
land activities.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
these  Soviet  operations  can  be  found  in 
the  Co.\-GRE3sioNAL  RECORD  of  January 
31,  1963. 

Our  3 -mile  limit  is  outmoded  in  this 
age  of  electronic  espionage  when  ae pres- 
sor nations  penetrate  our  shores  while  we 
must  keep  our  vessels  four  times  as  far 
off  their  shores. 

In  the  interest  of  our  national  security 
we  should,  as  a  minimum,  base  our  policy 
on  mutuality.  Thus,  we  would  continue 
our  traditional  3 -mile  limit  for  those 
countries  which  reciprocate  by  recocniz- 
in,i  a  3-mile  limit  for  their  own  terri- 
torial waters.  But  in  the  case  of  those 
wno  claim  a  12-mile  limit — such  as 
Russia  and  North  Ilorca — we  would  in- 
sist that  their  ships  keep  at  least  12 
miles  off  our  shores.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, our  national  security  in- 
terests require  that  we  immediately  im- 
plement this  extended  limit. 

The  3-mile  limit  has  long  been  em- 
bodied in  our  foreign  policy,  which  has 
emphasized  freedom  of  the  seas.  But 
blind  adherence  to  a  policy  which  has 
come  to  threaten  our  national  interests 
is  foolhardy. 

The  joint  resolution  -vvhich  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  desiancd  lo  accomplish 
the  following  objectives; 

First,  to  declare,  in  the  absence  of  an 
international  treaty,  that  our  traditional 
3-rai!e  territorial  limit  shall  continue  in 
effect  only  with  those  countries  that  re- 
ciprocate by  reco7ni2inft  a  3 -mile  limit  as 
to  their  territorial  waters. 

Second,  to  declare  that  "ny  nation 
claiming  a  v.'ider  limii  up  to  12  miles  .'^hall 
henceforth  observe  a  corrc'^pondiii",  limit 
with  respect  to  our  .shores. 

Third,  to  expreS's  the  seiiGe  of  Congress 
that  the  President  take  appropriate  steps 
through  the  United  Nations  or  otiierwise 
to  convene  an  international  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  agreement 
p.mong  the  nations  of  the  v.'orld  upon  a 
uniform  territorial  limit. 


Tlio  policy  that  I  advocate  today  is 
consistent  with  our  national  security 
needs  Eind  the  perpetuation  of  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  the  seas.  This  policy  is 
based  upon  mutuality — the  assiunption 
that  both  sides  will  observe  the  same 
i-ules. 

The  text  of  this  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

H.J.  Res.   1047 

Joint  resolution  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 

United  Staus  with  respect  to  its  territorial 

sea 

Rt'solTcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrsnitath-cs  of  the  I'jiited  Statca  of  America 
:n  Congress  assembled .  Tliat  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  states  is  hereby  established 
:iS  extending  three  nautical  miles  from  the 
coast  line  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  in  the  case  of  ar.y  coastal  country  (in- 
cluding ships  and  nationals  thereof  i  winch 
claims  a  territorial  sea  extending  more  thaii 
tliree  nautical  miles  from  its  coast  line,  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
equal  in  distance  to  that  claimed  by  such 
(.  thcr  country,  but  not  lo  exceed  twelve 
nautical  miles. 

Sec.  2,  If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  any  portion  of  the  territorial 
sea  ;is  extended  by  this  Joint  resolution  con- 
Uicts  with  the  territorial  sea  of  ar.other 
country  he  may  make  such  modifications  in 
the  se:tward  boundary  (if  such  portion  :;s  may 
b?  necessary. 

fcEC.  3,  It  IS  the  Ecr.sp  of  the  Congress  tliat 
the  President  of  the  United  .States  consider 
'...king  appropriate  initiative  through  his  rep- 
resent .t;vc  at  the  United  Nations,  or  throupli 
other  means,  to  convene  an  international 
conference  for  the  [jurpose  of  establishing  a 
i-nivcrsally  recognized  ;eaward  boundary  for 
tl-.e  tc-rr.t^rial  :  cas  of  :-ll  coastal  countries. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Pepper  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Reinecke  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
GcRALD  R.  Ford),  for  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr,  GuRNEY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.ald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  balance 
of  v.'cek.  on  account  of  personal  matters, 

Mr.  Kornecay  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGcs ' .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
:n  fr^niily. 


SPECIiVL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis),  for  1  hour,  on  February  7;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
CiUde  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CowcEK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pettis  ).  for  1  hour,  on  February  7:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr,  Pt'ciysKi.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i^ermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter' ) 

Mr.  WioxALL. 

Mr.  GOODELL. 
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Mr  Broomfield  In  four  instances. 

Mr  Cederberg 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances 

Mr  Harrison 

Mr   QfiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr  McDade. 

Mr  Lloyd 

Mr  Steiger  of  Wi.sconsin 

Mr  Curtis  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Scott. 

Mr  CoNTE 

Mr  Mi(  HEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr  A.sHBRooK  in  two  instances 

Mr  Berry  \n  two  instances. 

Mr    S(  HWEIKER 

Mr  Erlenborn. 
Mr   Reineike. 
Mr  HoRTO>f. 

Mr    RiEGLE 

Mr   HuNCATE  in  two  instances. 

iThe  followinix  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  HuNGATEi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter    > 

Mr   BoGGS 

Mr.  C(mit\s  m  five  instances. 

Mr  MVttPHY  of  Illinois  m  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Mo()RHE^D  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances 

Mr   Smith  of  Iowa 

Mr  Temper  in  10  mstances. 

Mr  MoRRi.s  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr   SrreKEY 

Mr.  ONe\l  of  Georma 

Mr  M0RPHY  of  New  York. 

Mr   CoLMER 

Mr   Dingeil 

Mr    H\wk:.vs  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Teagce  of  Texas 

Mr  CoHEt  \.M  in  two  instances. 

Mrs    Mink 

Mr   Edmonoson. 

Mr.  Hathwvw 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  siu'na- 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3  1788  .\n  .lut  '.o  .lutluinze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Incenor  tu  envjai^e  in  leasiblllty  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  Ue- 
velopments.  and  for  uther  purposes. 


-VDJi  'URNMENT 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  ad.iourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  aiueed  to;  accord- 
iritjly  at  3  o'clock  and  :i2  minutes  p.m.' 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tiesday.  Febitiary  6  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1+52  .\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  examination  of  financial  statements.  .Iscal 
ye.ir  1967  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture  (H.  Doc. 
2081:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered   to   be  printed. 

1453    A  letter   from   the  Acting  Secretary. 

Utpurtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

f  ire.    transmitting    drafts   of    two    bills,    the 

Higher    Education    Amendments    of    1968," 

and  the  "Partnership  for  Earning  and  Learn- 


ing .Act  i/f  ;  <S8      to  the  Comniuu?e  on  Edu- 
iM'  ,iiii    and    I  .ii)'  ■.- 

1454  A  letter  Irom  the  Cumptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  need  for  improved  controls  over 
appraisal  reports  supporting  prices  paid  to 
acquire  land  for  highways  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; to  the  Committer  on  Government 
Operations 

1455  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gon- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  substantial  saving.*)  available  to  the 
military  services  through  increased  recap- 
ping of  aircraft  tires.  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  C'>niinntce  on  G'tveri'inent 
Operations. 

14,58  Commissioner.  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  report  that  proceed- 
ings have  been  finally  concluded  with  re- 
.spect  to  docket  No.  220.  Tin-  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  Oklatinma.  rt  al  .  Prttttoner.  v  The 
t/nifcd  States  o/  America.  Defendant,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat.  1055.  25 
use  70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  .\sslst.-int  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  anthracite  mine  water  control 
and  mine  sealing  and  fllliug  program,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Uiw  87-818:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  ;ind  Insular  hi- 
uu  rs. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  hnally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  docket  No.  ;J16.  the 
Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Kansa.i.  the  Kickapoo 
Tribe  o/  Oklahoma,  et  at.  petitionera.  v.  the 
United  States  of  America.  Defendant,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  00  Stat.  1055.  25 
use  70t.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .md 
Insular  -Allalrs. 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
pc>rt  that  proceedings  under  the  act  have 
been  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
314-E.  the  Peoria  Tribe  ot  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa and  Amos  Robinson  Skye  on  behalf  of 
the  Wea  Sation.  petitionerx,  v.  the  United 
Statei  of  America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  60  Stat  1055.  25  U  S.C.  70t: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

1460  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  CoiTunission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  proceedings  have  been  hnally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  dockets  Nos.  258  and 
259.  The  Kiowa.  Comancixe  and  Apache  Tribes 
of  Indians.  Petitioner^,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1055.  25  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .\ffairs. 

1461  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressibnal  Relations.  Department  of 
Slate,  transmitting  the  .mnual  report  of 
claims  settled  by  the  Department  during  the 
calendar  year  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3ie)  of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Clvili.in  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  \he  Jtidlciary. 

1462  A  letter  from  the  presltlent  and 
chairman.  Little  League  Baseball,  transmit- 
ting the  -Annual  Report  i«f  Little  League 
Baseball,  Inc  .  for  the  year  1967.  together  with 
the  audit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ol 
Public  Law  88-378;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

1463  A  letter  from  the  Comnilssloner.  Im- 
migatlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S  De- 
partment of  .Justice,  transnilttlng  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  iis  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2|  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1464  A  letter  fmrn  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
urdtrs  suspending  deportation  and  a  list  of 


the  persons  Involved  pursuant,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  .section  24#iu)(l)  of  the  ImnUgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  .Act  of  1952.  ;is  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  tho  .Itidiclary 

1465  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Nalurall/.-itlon  .Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  trnnsmltting  a  report 
of  an  order  entered  in  ilie  cruse  of  a  certain 
alien  found  rtdmi.«slble  to  the  United  .States, 
pursuant  to  the  provi.-iions  of  section  212(a) 
(28)(Iiill)  of  the  Iminlgration  and  Nation- 
ality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1466  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  lists  and  orders  entered  in  cases  in  whu  li 
the  authority  contained  m  .section  212(di  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  ;ind  Nationality  Act  w.is 
exercised,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(d)  (6>  of  the  Iminlgration  and  Na- 
tionality .Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  .lu- 
dlclary 

1467  .\  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration .md  Naturalization  Service.  U  .s 
Department  of  Justice,  tran.'^mltting  reports 
conci^rnlng  visa  petitions  approved,  .iccording 
certain  hpnetlciarles  third  preference  .ind 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  .Act:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  estlmatod 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  (or  percent. ige 
of  costs)  incurred  by  the  postal  service  in 
tlie  perform:;nce  of  public  services,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967.  i)ur.=uant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87  793;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1469  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  tr.Tnsmiitlng  re- 
ports 'vtth  respect  to  positions  ;n  grades  GS- 
16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18  in  various  department.s 
and  .aeencles  of  Government  during  calendar 
year  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
V,  section  5114,  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Service. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  .Administrator, 
General  Services  .Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  status  of  construction. 
alteration,  or  acquisition  of  public  build- 
ings, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  40  U  .S  C. 
610(ai;   to  the  Committee  on  P\iblic  \V.  rks. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  rlaii-^e  2  ol  rule  XIII.  reiwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  lelcrcnce  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  C.illfornia:  ComniiUce  on 
Interior  md  Insular  Affairs.  HR.  2901.  A  hill 
to  deslen.itc  the  Oahc  Reser\oir  on  the  .Mis- 
souri River  in  the  States  of  Nortli  Dakota  mid 
South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe  (Rept  No  1072). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.J.  Res  297. 
Joint  resolution  to  change  the  name  if  Twin 
Buttes  Dam  and  Twin  Buttes  Reservoir  on  'he 
San  Angelo  project.  Texas,  to  "Bryant  Dam" 
and  Bryant  ReservK)r'  (Rept.  No.  1073).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H  J.  Res.  358. 
Joint  resolution  to  change  the  name  ot  San 
Angelo  Reservior  project,  Texas,  to  "Culbert- 
son  Deal  Reservoir"  project,  Texas:  with 
amendment  Rejit  No  1074)  Referred  to  the 
House  C'endar 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  tiaiL^e  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PUCINSKI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Brauemas, 


Mr.  Caret.  Mr.  Wn-LIAM  D.  Ford,  Mr. 

ScHrcTER.    Mr,   O'Hara    of    Michigan, 

and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 

H  R  15066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 

Education  Act  of   1963.  and   for  other  pur- 

jK>ses;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr  PERKINS  (  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
C.itf.EN  t'f  Orepon)  : 
HR  I50C7  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1953,  the  National  Voca- 
tional .student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
HR.  15068.  A  bill  to  enable  potato  growers 
to  finance  a  natlo;ially  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  progrnni  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  j>ot;itocs  l:y  increasing  consumer 
acceptance  ef  sucli  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Acriculturc. 

By  Mr  BARING: 
HR  15069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  public  lar.ds  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  the  Colorado  River  Comir.ission  cf  Nevada 
in  order  to  txtcud  lor  5  years  the  time  for 
selecting  sucli  lands;  to  the  Commiitje  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BL.ACKBURN  i  for  liUnself .  Mr. 
Meskill,  Mr.  Df.vcAN.  Mr.  Denney, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  WrLLiAMS  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
.Anderso.n  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.    Mr.    Halpern.    and    Mr. 

ASHMORE)  : 

H.R.  15070  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  the 
lnde.\ing  of  licarincs  of  st-UiUing  committees 
of  the  lloase  of  Reprccentiitives,  and  for 
other  purncses;  to  the  Comr.:iittee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  ERIMKLET: 
HR  15071.  .A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  jirovide  a  trade  or 
business  t;eductlon  to  lircmen  for  meals 
which  they  tat  while  at  their  r^ost  of  duty 
overnight:  lo  the  Comaiiltce  0:1  W;;;..';  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  BURTON  ol  Uial.: 
H.R.    15072.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act   of 
March   1.   1933    (47  Stat.   I418I,  entitled  "An 
act   to   permanently   set   aside   certain   1  inds 
in  Utah  as  an  addition  to  the  Navn'o  Indian 
Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  ;.nd  Insular  .Affairs. 
By  Mr    DUNCAN: 
H  R.  15073    .A   bill   to  authori'^e  the  Veter- 
ans'   .Admini.'trai'.cn    10    extend    aid    on    ac- 
count 01  rtructural  defects  in  j  roperties  pur- 
ch:used  with  linancins  r.Mitta:icc  under  chap- 
ter :17  of  title  ::^3  of  the  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Coniinitt<?e  on  Veterans'  .A.fTElrs. 

H.R.  15074.  A  bill  to  permit  ^he  release  of 
ccriairi  veterans  froni  liability  to  the  United 
States  :>rising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed, 
or  insured  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'   .Affairs. 

HR.  15075.  .A  bill  to  .imend  title  38  of  the 
United  .St  •tes  Code  to  extend,  and  in  some 
cases  revive,  elieibiUty  of  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict  lor  ruaranteed,  insured,  and 
direct  home,  farm,  and  business  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

H  R.  15076.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  to 
amount  of  home  loan  guarantee  entitlement 
from  S-7.500  to  $10,000  pnd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 
Bv  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana : 
H  R.  15077.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion, or  manufacture  for  introduction,  into 
interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
International  Claims  Set'Iement  Act  of  1949 
to    permit    the    filing    of    additional    claims 
against  the  Government  of  Poland;    to   the 
Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  15079.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States   Code,   to   Include   certain    periods   of 
coverage   under   the   Social    Security   Act   as 
creditable    service    for    civil    service    retire- 
ment  purposes;    to  the  Committee  oii   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  : 
H.R.    15080.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  19G3.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee    en    Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  15081.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  .Act,  relating  to  t!.e 
discontinuance  or  chance  of  certain  opera- 
tions or  services  of  common  carriers  by  rail. 
In  order  to  require  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  full  consideration  to 
all  financial  assistance  available  before  per- 
mitting any  such  discontinuance  <  r  change; 
to  the  Coinmittee  en  Interstate  and  Foreit'n 
Commerce. 

By  ^^r.  KING  of  New  Y<,rk: 
H.R.  15082.  A  bill  to  promoic  the  loreit-n 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  ir.e  travel 
of  citizens  r.nd  nationals  of  tlie  United 
States  where  unrestricted  travel  would  se- 
riou.sly  impair  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  15083.  A  bill  to  encourage  .".nd  ;  s.^ist 
private  industry  to  provide  needed  new  park- 
ing facilities,  cniploymeiit  o^;p'.)rtii',ines.  ai.d 
housing  units,  and  a  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded tax  base  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
an'.'  for  other  purpoc;,:;.  uui.iuant.  to  .skyline 
studies  for  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  in  1SG4.  and  pr.rking  .-^tudics  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  BudTet  to  provide  needed 
parking  facilities  in  tiit?  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  i;!i  the  liibtri'n  ul  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bv  Mr.  MATSUN.AGA : 
H.R.  15084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Ileaiih  Bsiicfits  Act  of  1959  tD  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  '.jcnefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; t3  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Ssrvice. 

By  Mr.  MILLDR  of  C,-!ifornia : 
H.R.  15085.  A   bill  for  th?  relief  of  certain 
d IS cressod  aliens;    to  the    Committee  on  the 
Ju.c<iciary. 

H.R.  15086.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  .Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  15087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Peace  C_.:ps  .Act:    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AKairs. 
By  ^L'.  MORTON: 
H.R.  15038.  A  bill  to  i.mend  the  Mifiratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act   to  proiiibit  the   baiting   of 
waterfowl,   a:.d   for   other   jjurposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine   and   Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H-R.  ISO^a.  .A   bill   to   amend   the   I^'ational 
Foundaticn  on  ih"  .Art.->  ..nd  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965:   to  the  Co.'r.mittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Ey  :.Tr.  OL'.Ey: 
H.P..  15000.  -A   bill    to   pr:v!de   for    th;   ap- 
pointment o!  postmac-ters:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  i,nd  CiVil  .'='ervice. 
By  Mr.  RA-RIC;C: 
H.n.  15091.  A    bill    to    aoiend    t:.e    Federe.l 
Property  and  .Admiii.olrativo  ser*.  ices  .Act  l1 


1949  so  as  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  real 
and  i^ersonal  property  to  State  and  local 
Juvenile  correctional  and  rehabilitative  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr  RIVERS: 
H.R.  15092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control   Act   of    1950   to  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  bar  the  employ- 
ment in  defense  facilities  of  individuals  be- 
lieved dispo.'ed   to   commit  acts  of  .sabotage, 
csp.onacc.  oc  other  subversloii;   lo  the  Coin- 
mittee i-i\  C. --American  .Activities. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.r..  15093.  A    bill    to    provide    lle:;ible    in- 
terest   rites    for    mortpaces    insured    Ijy    the 
Fctieral  H'.iusini.'  Admini;:tration:  to  the  V^'Wi- 
mr.t'-e  on  iiai.kms  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  .Mr.  But- 
ton. Mr.  McCi-LRE,  and  Mr.  Ruppei  : 
H  R   15094.  .A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
.states  Code,  to  repul.ite  the  mailing  (.^f  mas- 
ter keys  lor  motor  \ elude  ignition  switches, 
and   f.jr  other   purposes;    to   tlie  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
U.K.  15095.  A  Ijill  lor  the  relief  of  certain 
c;lstrc.<;scd   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  1509G.    -A    bill    to    amend    the    Water- 
shed  Protection   and   Flood   Prevention   Act. 
as  amended;    to  the  Committee  on  .Acricul- 
tiire. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  15007.  .A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
.States  Code,  to  jirovide  for  the  rank  ol  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of  the  .Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MORRIS     1  for    lii.mself.    Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Udall.   Mr.   Steicer   of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  White  I  : 
H.R.  15098.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural  .Adjustment  .Act   of    1938   with  respect 
to   extra   long   staple   cotton,   and   for   other 
pMrp-.-Ee-i;    to  the  Cjnimittee  on  .Acrricu'ture. 
Bv  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  15099.  .A  1:111  to  .amerd  the  Vocational 
Educaticn   Act  if   1963.   and   for  other  pur- 
pores;   to  the  Committee  on  Education   and 
l.vhor. 

H  R  ISloO.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Hir-her  Edu- 
cation Act  of  19C5.  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Act  of  1058.  Tlie  National  Vocn- 
t'-nal  Student  Loan  Insur.'.nce  .Act  of  19G5. 
1 'te  Higlier  Education  Facilities  Act  rf  19C3. 
;  r.d  rel:itcd  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
c'lon  and  Labor. 

H.R.  15101.  A  bill  to  in-ovide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
er..l  service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Oihce  .and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  'AT .ATT: 
H.R.  :5102  A  bill  to  amend  title  IC,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retu-ement  pay 
of  inembers  of  the  uniformed  .';erviccs  of 
equal  rank  i.nd  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed 
:"er  vices. 

Bv  Mr.   BROOMFIELD: 
IT. J.  Res.  1041.  Joint   resolut'on    to   declare 
11. e  policy  ol  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   its  territorial   sea;    to   the   Committee   i.'n 
Fc-reicn  .Affairs. 

By  :.Ir.  BROV.'N  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  lies.  1042.  Joint  resolutic.-i  10  decL.ro 
•.he  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   Its  territorial   rca:    to   the  Committee   rn 
Foreign  Afiairs. 

By  Mr.  CH.AMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.   1043.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its   territorial  sea;    to  the  Committee   on 
Foreign  .A': airs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE    (for  hiaiseif,   Mr.  Mtre. 

Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tllinois, 

and  Mr.  Roudebush  1  : 

II  J.  Res.  1044    Joint   resolution   to   declare 

tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 

to  Its   territorial   sea;    »o   the  Committee  tn 

Foreign  Affairs. 
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Bv  Mr  HICKS 
H  '  Ros  :ii45  Jiilnt  resfihitlon  to  prnvlde 
tor  th>'  i-'^ibcnatlon  of  the  second  week  of 
M<»v  <'f  e.ioh  yeiir  as  National  School  Safety 
P;\trol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J'ldlrlarv 

Bv  Mr    HUTCHINSON 
H  J    Res    1046    Joint   resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   Its   territorial  sea;    to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Artfairs 

Bv     Mr      RIPOLE     (for     himself      Mr 

McsKrui.        Mr      Ki'ykenoall        Mr 

Hi'NT     Mr     PtTTis     Mr     Stcicer    of 

Arizona     Mr     Miiler    of    Ohio.    Mr 

Sanoman    Mr    STEictii  (if  Wlvoonsln. 

and   Mr    Railshacki 

HJ    Res    1047    Joint  resolution   to  declare 

the  policy  of  the  United  Slates  with  respect 

to   its   terruorlal  sea:    to  the  Committee  on 

Fofpl^n  Affairs 

By  Mr    RUPPE 
H  J    Res    liH8    Joint  renolutloin  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   Itii   territorial   sea     to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign   AtT^ilrs 

By  Mr    WHALLEY 
H  J   Res    1049    Joint    reiolntlon    to    declare 
trie  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
•■>   Its   terntorlul   sea:    to  the  Committee  en 
F'  ■reiifn  Affairs 


By  Mr   BARING 

H    Con    Res.  629    ConL-urrcrit  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt, 
to   the   Committee   on   Ways    ind   Means 
By  Mr    H.VFHAWAY 

H  Res  1054  Resultitlon  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  concerning  a  mr.ins 
toward  arhlevlnR  a  .stable  and  durable  jieare 
in  the  Middle  East:  to  the  Committee  on 
PorelgM  Arfalrs 

By  Mr    RODINO 

H  Res  1056  Rrsolutlon  ti>  extend  the 
Kreetlngs  and  Icllcltatlons  of  the  House  of 
Represent. itlves  to  the  citizens  and  govern- 
ment of  the  town  of  Montclalr  N  J  ,  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  lOOth  annlversiiry,  to  the 
C'>nimlltee  on    'i'-  T  i  li   ;  ir-. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL  private 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  iiUiodiicod  ,ind 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  CAREY 
H  R  16103  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Edgardo  S  Alday:  tu  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr    EDWARDS   of   Calllornla 
HR    l.ili>4    A  bill   lor  t  h«.  reiiet  i>f  Herllndo 


M.iriscal  Vasquez;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    FINO 
HR   15105    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lillo 
Ziciri:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    HICKS 
H  R   I'sioe    A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Moon, 
D  nii;   \V<x)ki    to   the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    HOLIFIELD: 
H  R   15107    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  L    Cpl. 
James  McCormlck   Bain.   US    Marine   Corps; 
to   the   C'immlitee   on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts: 
H  R   15108    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paustlno 
S.uifhez    C.i.>.taneda;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R  15109  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Hernandez  Castro,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PETITIONS     K!C 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  >  de.sk 
and  relerrod  as  follows: 

218.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla  .  relative 
to  tenure  of  U  S  judges,  which  was  referred 
to   'he  Committee  on   the  Judui.iry 


SENATK— .I/o//f/a/y.  Fibniary  J,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  IJ  oclock  meridian, 
aiid  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore 

Rt  Rev  Theodore  M  McC/ea.  STD. 
suffraean  bishop,  dioce.se  of  Dallas.  Dal- 
las. Tex  .  offered  Che   following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  who  hast  given  us  this 
eood  land  for  our  heritage;  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  alv,ays  i)rove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  Thy  favor 
and  c;lad  to  do  Thy  will.  Bless  our  land 
with  honorable  industiT.  sound  learning, 
and  pure  manners  Save  us  from  violence, 
discord,  and  confusion,  from  pnde  and 
arroyancv  and  from  every  evil  way 
Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion  into 
one  united  people  the  multitudes  brought 
hither  out  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues 
In  the  time  of  prosperity,  fill  our  heaits 
with  thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to 
fail. 

Thou  who  art  creator  of  all  things, 
ruler  of  all  mankind,  the  guide  and  the 
strength  of  those  who  seek  Thee,  endue 
with  the  spirit  of  these  Thy  servants  that 
tiiere  may  be  jus'ice  and  peace  at  iiome. 
and  that,  through  obedience  to  Thy  law. 
we  may  show  fortn  Thy  prai.se  among 
Che  nations  of  the  earth  Give  them  cour- 
age to  do  what  they  must  do.  .serenity  to 
withstand  myriad  pressures  and  tempta- 
tions, and  strength  to  survive  the  crush- 
ing burdens  of  rheir  great  office  Fill  them 
with  the  serious  dedication  that  must 
accompany  high  responsibility  and  the 
sense  of  humor  that  will  keep  them  from 
taking  them.^elves  too  seriously.  Watch 
over  all  those  whom  they  love,  protecting 
them  from  harm,  guiding  them  and  uj  all 
at  length  to  a  fulfillment  with  Thee  in 
Thy  kingdom  This  we  ask  for  Thy 
blessed  name  .^  ^^ake 


llie  Journal  nf   the  proceedings  of   Fri- 
day  Febiuary  2.  lyfiS  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM      IHE     PUF.SIDENT 

A  me.ssage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr    MA.NSFIELD.  Mr    PreMdfiil    I  ask 
uuanimouo  consent  that  the  reading  of 


EDUCATIONMi'S-Sxcij-:    i-HO.M    THE 
PRESIDENT     H     DOC    NO     J47  ■ 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore  laid  be- 
foie  the  Senate  the  follow mt,'  messat;e 
from  the  President  of  tlie  United  States. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Lahur  aad  Public  Welfare. 

To  t:,c  Confircsi  of  the  Untied  States: 

In  two  centuries,  America  has 
achieved — through  great  effort  and 
struggle — one  major  educational  ad- 
vance after  anotht'r:  free  public  school- 
ing; the  Land  Grant  Colleges;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  universities  into  the  Na- 
tion's farms  and  homes;  the  unique  ven- 
ture that  has  placed  a  high  school  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  every  young 
person 

I  believe  that  our  time — the  mid- 
1960'.s — will  be  remembered  as  a  time 
of  unprecedented  achievement  in  .Amtr- 
ican  education. 

The  past  four  years  have  been  a  time  of 
unparalleled  action: 

The  Congress  has  approved  more  than 
40  laws  to  support  education  from  the 
preschool  project  to  the  postgraduate 
laboratory; 

The  Federal  Government  has  raised  its 
investment  in  education  to  nearly  S12 
billion  annually,  almost  triple  the  level 
four  years  ago 

The  real  significance  of  what  we  have 
done  IS  rftlected.  not  <x\  .statistics,  but  in 
the  e.\yeiieiices  uf  individual  .\mciicans. 


young  and  old.  uhose  lives  are  boma; 
shaped  by  new  educational  programs 

Throuuh  Head  Start,  a  foui-y.ar-i>:d 
encounters  a  new  world  of  learnuii; 

Throuuh  Title  I  (jf  the  Elemental  y  .it.d 
Secondary  Education  Act.  a  disadvan- 
tai;ed  youngster  finds  essential  extra 
help — and  school  becomes  a  more  rc- 
waidini,'  place 

Through  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  bright 
and  eager  college  i^raduate  is  attracted  to 
leaching  and  his  talents  are  focused 
where  the  need  is  t^reatest. 

The.se  programs — all  of  them  new — 
are  enriching  life  for  millions  of  young 
-Americans. 

In  our  high  .schools,  .students  find  that 
once-empty  library  shelves  are  tilled; 
the  most  up-to-date  laboratory  equip- 
ment is  available;  new  courses,  nev. 
methods  of  teaching  and  learniiv-;  arc 
being  tested  in  the  classroom. 

\  student  who  .sets  his  sights  on  col- 
lege is  more  likely  than  ever  before  U 
find  lielp  through  f\'deral  loans,  .scholar- 
ships and  work-study  grants. 

Today  s  college  .student  Is  more  likely 
than  ever  to  live  and  learn  in  new  dornii- 
lories.  new  classro,'jms.  new  libraries  and 
laboratories. 

Today,  thousands  of  parents  who  in 
their  youth  had  no  chance  for  higher 
education  can  say  with  certainty.  My 
child  can  go  to  college.' 

.^bove  all.  we  can  see  a  new  .spirit  >tir- 
riiig  m  .America,  moving  us  to  stress  anew 
the  central  importance  of  education;  to 
seek  ways  to  make  education  more  vital 
and  more  widely  available. 

That  new  spirit  cannot  Ix-  fully  meas- 
ured in  dollars  or  enrollment  figures  But 
it  is  there  nonetheless.  Tiie  achievements 
of  the  past  four  years  have  sustained  and 
n:)urished  it. 

Yet  for  all  our  progress,  we  still  face 
enormous  problems  in  education;  .-lub- 
b;>rn.  lingering,  unyielding  i)roblems. 

The  phra.se,  "equal  educational  ipp  i- 
tuiuty,  '  to  the  poor  family  m  Appaiachia 
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and  to  the  Negro  family  in  the  city,  is  a 
l.n  jmi.se — not  a  reality. 

Cur  .schools  arc  turning  out  too  many 
ycun^  men  and  women  whose  years  in 
the  classroom  have  not  i  quipped  them  for 
useful  work. 

Growing  enrollment's  and  rising  ex- 
pen.ses  are  straining  the  resources  of  our 
collrges — .^nd  the  strain  is  being  felt  by 
families  acro.ss  America. 

Each  of  these  problems  will  be  difficult 
to  solve.  Their  solution  may  take  years — 
and  almost  ccrtp.mly  will  bring  new  prob- 
lems. But  the  challenge  of  our  genera- 
tion is  to  lead  the  wny. 

And  in  leading  the  way.  we  must 
c.Trcfully  .set  our  jirioritiep.  To  meet  our 
urgent  needs  Witliin  a  stringent  ovcrrll 
budget,  several  programs  must  be  re- 
duced or  delerrcd.  We  cm  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  construction  of  facilities 
and  liic  jiurchase  of  equipment.  But. 
many  of  our  urgent  educational  pro- 
grams '.viiich  directly  nffect  the  young 
people  of  America  cannot  be  deferred. 
For  the  cost — the  human  co.st — of  delay 
is  mtolerrblc. 

These  principles  underlie  my  1969 
budgetary  recommendations  and  the 
piOjiosals  in  this  message.  My  recom- 
mendations are  tailored  to  enable  us 
to  meet  our  most  urgent  needs,  while 
deferring  less  important  programs  and 
expenditures. 

rl.E.MENT.\RY  .\ND  SECOND.^RY  l;DUCATION 

It  took  almost  a  century  of  elTort  and 
controversv  and  debate  to  pass  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  great  question  \va  this;  Can  there 
be  a  sy.~tem  of  laree-.scale  aid  to  educa- 
tion winch  does  not  diminish  the  in- 
dependence of  our  local  schools  and 
wliich  safeguards  the  rich  diversity  of 
.American  education? 

In  1965  such  a  law  was  passed.  Today 
it  is  at  work  in  nearly  20.000  school  dis- 
tricts; strengthening  State  and  local 
.school  boards,  local  school  officials  and 
classroom  teachers,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  millions  of  chil- 
dren. 

It  may  take  a  decade  cr  more  to  meas- 
ure the  full  benefits  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  But  al- 
ready e\idence  is  mounting  to  support 
my  belief  that  this  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant education  measure  in  our  history. 

Last  year.  Congress  extended  this  law, 
the  bedrock  of  all  our  efforts  to  help 
America's  schools. 

This  year  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  law  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment of  aid  to  education:  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

I  urce  the  Congress  to  fund  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
.Act  well  in  advance  of  the  school  year, 
.^o  that  State  and  local  school  officials 
can  make  their  plans  with  a  clear  idea 
of  the  resources  that  will  be  available. 

Oar  resources  are  not  unlimited — and 
ne-  er  will  be.  So  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  in  assigning  priorities,  we 
fccus  our  aid  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

That  firm  principle  underlies  a  six- 
pjint  program  which  I  am  proposing  to 
Coii.L;ress  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 


ondary Education  Act  and  other  author- 
ities; 

1.  Two  innovative  programs  to  help 
America's  youngest  and  poorest  children 
have  been  proven  in  practice.  I  propose 
that  funding  for  the  Head  Start  and 
Head  Start  Follov.-  fhrouuh  iv/nL<rams  be 
stepped-up  from  S340  million  to  .-380 
miilion. 

2.  r^ast  year,  Ccn>itss  i.uihorized  a 
special  proDiam  to  lielp  Mexican-Amer- 
ican. Puerto  Rican  and  other  children 
who  are  separated  by  a  lani-'ua'je  liairier 
from  good  education.  I  propose  that  v.'e 
launch  this  b'llinaual  Lducation  procram 
with  a  $5  million  appropriation. 

3.  We  are  still  doins  le.ss  than  ■•vc 
should  do  to  prepare  mentally  letai  ded 
and  physically  handicapped  children  for 
useful  lives.  I  propose  that  our  special 
pre- rams  for  the  handicapped  bo  m- 
ci-cr.sed  from  $53  million  to  .:35  million. 

4.  We  must  rescue  troubled  boys  and 
tih'ls  before  they  drop  out  of  .school.  I 
propc-^e  full  fundina— S30  miilion— for  a 
new  Stay  in  School  program,  which  will 
help  schools  tailor  their  own  i)rc-rams, 
irorn  new  and  exciting  meihod.s  of  in- 
struction to  family  counseling  and  special 
tutoring,  to  turn  potenti.U  drop-oats  into 
hi^h  school  f^raduates. 

5.  Upward  Bound,  a  i.rosram  for  iioor 
but  talented  st'udent.'].  has  directed  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  into  coll-.;?e 
who  might  otherwise  never  have  had  a 
chance.  I  propose  that  Con'^ress  increase 
funds  for  Upward  Bound  to  serve  30.000 
young  Americans  this  year. 

6.  Adult  basic  education  classes  kst 
yep.r  gave  about  300,000  men  and  women 
an  opportunity  to  gain  new  earning 
power,  new  self-respect,  a  new  sense  of 
achievement.  I  propose  that  Congress 
provide  $50  million  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  can  invest  vast  sums  for  educa- 
tion, we  must  also  be  able  to  plan  and 
evalu-itc  our  education  programs;  to  un- 
dertake basic  research  in  teaching  and 
learning,  and  to  api:ly  that  research  to 
the  classroom.  For  these  efforts.  I  pro- 
pose appropriations  of  S1T7  million  next 
year. 

NEW    STRENGTH    FOR    VOCATIONAL    LDUCATION 

Whatever  else  we  expect  of  the  local 
school,  we  demand  that  it  prepare  each 
student  for  a  productive  life.  The  high 
school  graduate  who  does  not  enter  col- 
lege needs  not  only  knowledge  enough  to 
be  a  responsible  citizen,  but  tkills  enough 
to  get  and  keep  a  good  job. 

One  and  a  half  million  yomig  men  and 
women  will  leave  high  school  and  enter 
the  labor  force  this  year — in  a  time  of 
high  employment,  when  skills  are  at  a 
premium. 

Too  many  of  them  will  find  that  they 
have  no  job  skills — or  only  marginal 
skills,  or  skills  which  are  not  really 
needed  in  their  communities. 

A  high  school  diploma  sliould  r.ot  be 
a  ticket  to  frustration. 

We  must  do  more  to  improve  vocation- 
al education  programs.  We  must  help 
high  schools,  vocational  schcx)ls,  tech- 
nical institutes,  and  community  colleges 
to  modernize  their  programs,  to  experi- 
ment with  new  approaches  to  job  train- 
ing. Above  all,  we  must  build  stronger 
links  between  the  schools  and  their  stu- 


dent.-,, and  local  industries  and  employ- 
ment services,  so  that  education  will  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  world  the 
giaduatinff  student  enters. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  of  1S63. 

This  new  program— streamlining  and 
.strengthening  our  vecational  education 
lav.-.s — will: 

Give  new  flexibility  to  our  system  of 
mr.lchina  ;-rr-nts,  so  the  States  can  con- 
centrne  their  funds  wliei'e  the  need  is 
.ireafrsi; 

Provide  .?i5  million  for  sbecal  ex- 
Iiei'inxir.ai  i.a'oarams  to  bridge  tlie  i^ap 
between  ( duciition  and  work;  lor  alli- 
ances bei'>  een  schools,  employment  serv- 
ices and  private  employ crs;  lor  new  sum- 
incr  training  jiroprams  combining'  worii 
and  education: 

Totally  revise  and  consolidate  uur 
I  XLsting  vocational  education  laws,  re- 
jucing  pai3crwork  for  the  States,  tlie 
:  ciicois  and  other  training  centers: 

E;-.coura2e  the  States  to  plan  a  long- 
vaiiae  strategy  in  vocational  education. 

TR  .I.-CFD    PROrESSIONM.S    FOR    .  -VR    .' CHOOLS 

The  value  of  all  these  measures — and 
inci'.ed,  the  effectiveness  of  our  entire 
school  system — depends  on  educators: 
t'raehM'.':.  t--:acher  aides,  adMii.iStratois 
and  !..any  others. 

It  veuid  !)'-'ofit  us  little  to  enact  the 
most  en;r-htened  lav.-s,  to  authorize  f^reat 
.-urns  Dl  mor.cy — unless  we  Luarnntee  a 
co:itinuiiia  .supply  of  trained,  dedicated. 
enthusiastic  men  and  women  for  the  edu- 
cation profe.'^Kions. 

To  advance  this  essential  pu;!  ose,  I 
proiDo.se 

That  Congress  provide  the  funds 
r.eedjd  to  train  i.carly  45.000  teachers. 
f'dministrators  and  other  in-ofessionals 
under  the  Education  Profe.ssions  Devel- 
opmer.t  Act  of  1967. 

That  CongrcES  auttiorize  and  ppproini- 
ate  the  necessary  funds  so  that  4.000  of 
our  best  and  most  dedicated  young  men 
and  ."omen  can  .-erve  our  neediest  chil- 
dren :n  tlie  Teachers  Corps. 

illGHER    EDUCATION 

The  ;irospcnty  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States — and  thus  our  national  in- 
terest— are  vitally  affected  by  America's 
colleces  and  universities,  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes. 

Their  problems  are  not  theirs  alone, 
but  the  Nation's. 

This  is  true  today  more  than  ever.  For 
now  'ive  call  upon  higher  education  to 
play  a  new  and  more  ambitious  role  in 
our  social  jsrogress.  our  economic  devel- 
opment, our  efforts  to  help  other  coun- 
tries. 

We  depend  uuon  the  universities— 
their  training,  research  and  extension 
services — for  the  knowledge  which  un- 
dergirds  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

Increasincly,  we  le>ok  to  higher  educa- 
tion to  provide  the  key  to  better  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  a  more  reward- 
ing hf 3  for  our  citizens. 

As  never  before,  we  look  to  the  colleges 
and  universities — to  their  faculties,  lab- 
oratories, research  institutes  and  study 
centers — foi  help  with  everj-  problem  in 
our  society  ana  'vith  the  efforts  we  are 
making  toward  peace  in  the  world. 
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STTTDBNT   AID 

It  l3  one  of  the  triumphs  of  American 
dennrracy  that  colle'::e  is  no  longer  a 
pruile  e  for  the  few  Last  fall  morp  than 
50  percent  of  our  high  school  s?ratluates 
'.vent  on  to  cillece  It  Is  our  goal  by  1976 
to  increase  that  number  to  two-thirds. 

In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  s'Rnifl- 
cantly  eased  the  financial  burden  which 
collepe  imposes  on  .so  many  families  Last 
year,  more  than  one  student  in  five  at- 
tended colleec  with  the  help  of  Federal 
loans,  scholarships,  grants,  and  work- 
study  programs 

But  for  millions  of  capable  American 
students  and  their  families,  collese  is 
.still  out  of  reach  In  a  nation  that  honors 
individual  achievement,  financial  obsta- 
cles to  full  educational  opportunity  must 
be  overcome 

I  propose  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  of  1968: 

To  set  a  new  and  sweeping  national 
coal;  tha,t  in  America  there  must  be  no 
economic  ur  racial  barrier  to  hi.«her  edu- 
cation, that  tvery  cjuallfled  youn::  per- 
.so!i  must  have  all  the  education  he  wants 
and  can  absorb 

To  iielp  a  mUlion  and  a  half  students 
attend  colle?:e  next  year  throiieh  the  full 
ransre  of  our  student  aid  programs,  in- 
cludincr  guaranteed  loans. 

To  strengthen  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
Pros:ram  by  meeting  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  banks  who  make  these  loans. 
With  a  sen  ice  fee  of  up  to  $35  for  each 
loan,  this  pro^iram  can  aid  an  additional 
200.000  students  next  year,  bringing  the 
total  to  750.000. 

To  provide  $15  million  for  new  pro- 
grams of  tutorinz,  coutiseling.  and  spe- 
cial services  so  that  the  neediest  .stu- 
dents can  suc^'ced  in  collesre. 

To  unify  and  simplify  several  student 
aid  programs — College  Work-Study, 
Educational  Cpportunity  Grants  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Loan.s — .so 
that  each  college  can  devise  a  flexible 
plan  of  aid  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
student. 

AID  TO   INSTITtmoNS  OF    HIGHER   LEARNING 

TiKlay.   higher  education  needs  help. 

.American  colleges  and  universities  face 
crowm?  •  r.r-jllments.  rising  costs,  and 
increasing  demands  for  =;ervices  of  all 
kinds. 

In  10  years,  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple attendin':?  college  will  increase  more 
than  50  percent:  graduate  enrollments 
will  probably  double. 

Our  first  order  of  business  must  be  to 
continue  existing  F'ederal  support  for 
h'.sher  education. 

I  uice  the  Congress  to  extend  and 
.stienmhen  three  \;tal  laws  which  have 
served  this  Natioti  well: 

The  National  Defense  E'ducation  Act  of 
\iKtS.  which  lias  helped  nearly  two  mil- 
lion students  go  to  college  and  graduate 
.-.Lhuul. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963.  which  has  helped  nearly  1.400 
colleges  and  universities  meet  growing 
eiirollmeius  u.th  new  classrooms,  labora- 
tories and  dormitories. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
winch,  in  addition  to  its  student  aid  pro- 
tirams.  has  strengthened  college  libraries, 
involved  our  universities  in  community 
.service,  and  given  new  vitality  to  450 
developing  colleges. 


I  also  urce  the  Cotiere.ss  to  fulfill  the 
commitment  It  made  2  years  ago.  and 
appropriate  funds  needed  for  the  Inter- 
national Education  Ari  Thl.s  Act  will 
strengthen  our  universities  in  their  inter- 
national propram.s — and  ultimately 
strengthen  the  ciuality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  this  country  abroad 

We  must  apply  more  effectively  the 
educational  resources  we  have  We  must 
encourage  better  cooperation  between 
the  Nation's  colleu-es  and  unl\er.^itips; 
and  vve  should  move  to  increase  each  in- 
stitution's efBclency  by  exploiting  the 
most  advanced  technology. 

To  b.erve  these  purposes.  I  recommend 
the  Networks  for  Knowledge  Act  of  1968. 

This  pilot  program  will  provide  new 
financial  incentives  to  encourage  col- 
leges .ind  universities  to  pool  their  re- 
sources by  sharing  faculties,  facilities, 
equipment,  library  r.nd  educational  tele- 
vision ser\lces.  It  will  supplement  the 
effort  launched  last  year  by  the  National 
Science  foundation  to  explore  the  po- 
tential uf  computers  in  education. 

I  also  recommend  three  new  measures 
to  strengthen  graduate  education  in 
America. 

First,  we  should  increase  the  Federal 
payment  available  to  help  graduate 
schools  meet  the  cost  of  educating  a  stu- 
dent who  has  earned  a  Federal  Fellow- 
slup.  At  present.  Federal  IVllowsliip  pro- 
i;rams  are  actuaKy  dccpenin,!:;  the  debt  of 
the  graduate  schools  bcc.iuse  this  pay- 
ment is  too  low. 

Second,  we  should  launch  a  new  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  those  graduate 
schools  with  clear  i>otential  for  higher 
quality  With  enrollments  growing,  we 
must  begin  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of 
graduate  schools.  This  program  will  un- 
derwrite efforts  to  strengthen  faculties, 
improve  coui'ses  and  foster  excellence  in 
a  wide  range  of  fields. 

Third,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  increase 
L-overnment  sponsored  research  in  our 
universities.  The  knowled;;e  i:ained 
through  this  research  truly  is  power — 
power  to  heal  the  sick,  educate  the 
younrr.  defend  the  nation,  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

A    STRATECr    FOR    HIGHER    FOUCATION 

The  programs  I  am  presenting  to  the 
Congress  today  are  aimed  at  solving  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  our  coller.cs  and 
umversitics  and  their  .students  m  the 
years  ahead.  But  accomplishing  all 
these  things  will  by  no  means  solve  the 
problems  of  higher  education  in  Araerica. 

To  do  that,  we  must  shape  a  lon'.;- 
term  strategy  of  Federal  aid  to  hi.:;her 
education:  a  comprehensive  set  of  goals 
and  a  precise  plan  of  action 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaiy  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  pre- 
paring a  lon'^i-raiige  plan  for  the  support 
of  higher  education  m  America 

Our  strateiy  must: 

Eliminate  race  and  income  as  bars  to 
higher  learning. 

Guard  the  independence  of  ,  nvate  and 
public  institution.s. 

Ensure  that  State  and  private  contrib- 
utors will  bear  their  fair  share  of  support 
for  liighcr  education. 

Encourage  the  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  educational  resources  by  our  colleges 
and  universities. 


Promote  continuing  improvement  in 
the  qua!it\    uf   .Amencan  education. 

EfTertively  blend  .support  to  students 
With  support  for  institutions  Such  a 
strategy  will  not  be  easy  to  devise.  But 
we  must  begin  now  For  at  stake  is  a 
decision  of  vital  importance  to  all  .Amer- 
icans 

FDlT^ri'-'N     AN-n    THF    <;I-Al,nT     i   F    I.IJE 

Every  educational  program  contributrs 
vitally  to  the  enrichment  of  life  in 
America.  But  some  have  that  enrichment 
as  their  fir.;t  goal.  They  are  designed  not 
to  serve  special  '.noups  or  institutions, 
but  to  sene  all  the  .-Xnicncan  people. 

We  iiave  tested  in  the  past  three  years 
a  new  idea  in  guvcriunent:  The  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  r.nd  Humanities. 

That  experiment  has  been  an  iniptes- 
sive  .success  It  has  proved  that  govern- 
ment can  indeed  enhance  the  Nation's 
cultural  life  and  deepen  llic  understand- 
ing of  our  people. 

With  modest  amounts  of  money.  The 
Humanities  Endowment  has  i)romoted 
scholarship  in  r.  wide  raime  of  fields  and 
quickened  public  interest  in  the  humani- 
ties. 

The  Arts  Endowment  has  brought  new- 
energy  and  life  to  music,  drama,  and  the 
arts  in  CDmmunitios  all  over  America. 

I  believe  the  Foundation  has  earned  a 
vote  of  confidence  I  urge  tliat  the  Na- 
tional Foui.datiin  in  the  .Arts  and  Hu- 
manities authori.'ation  be  extended. 

We  have  acted  also  to  launch  a  liis- 
toi  ir  educali.inal  force  in  American  life 
public       broadcasting — non -commercial 
raciri  and  television  serv:ce  dcvoti'd  first 
and  foremost  to  excellence 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
This  year  vve  must  give  it  life. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  ap- 
Ijropriaie  tlie  funds  needed  in  fiscal  19C8 
and  fiscal  19'39  to  su[)port  the  initial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Liist,  year  I  stressed  the  importance  of 
a  long-range  financing  iilan  which 
would  ensure  that  imblic  broadcasting! 
would  be  vigorous,  independent  and  free 
from  political  interference  or  control 
The  problem  involved  is  complex.  It  con- 
cerns the  Use  of  the  most  powerful  com- 
munications medium  In  the  world  today 
It  ;hould  not  be  resolved  without  the 
most  thorough  study  and  consultation. 

I  am  asking  tiie  Secretary  of  Health, 
liducation.  and  We'.fare.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget — who  have  been 
studying  this  problem  since  the  law  was 
enacted— to  work  with  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  formulate  a 
long-range  financing  plan  that  will  pro- 
mote and  i^rotect  this  vital  new  force  in 
American  life. 

:h:    fifth   f-reedom 

On  January  6,  1941.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  set  forth  to  Congress  and 
the  people  'four  essential  human  free- 
doms' for  which  America  .stands. 

In  the  years  since  then,  those  four 
freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
warship,  freedom  from  want,  and  free- 
dom from  fear — have  stood  as  a  sum- 
mary of  our  aspirations  for  the  American 
Republic  and  for  the  world. 
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And  Americans  liave  always  stood 
:  .'ady  to  pay  the  co.st  in  energy  and 
trca.suie  which  are  needed  to  make  those 
great  toals  a  reality. 

Tr.day — wealthier,  more  powerful  and 
more  able  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
i.^iy — our  Nation  c.Tn  declare  another 
es.sential  human  Im-i  dom. 

The  fifth  freedom  is  freedom  from 
ignorance. 

It  means  that  every  man.  evervwhere. 
.should  be  free  to  develop  his  talents  to 
their  full  i;otential — unhampered  by  ar- 
bitrary   barriers    of    race    or    birth    or 

inconie. 

We  iiave  iilieady  beuun  the  work  of 
guarantceins  that  fifth  freedom. 

The  .lob,  of  course,  v.lll  never  be  fin- 
ished. For  a  nation,  a.s  for  an  individual, 
education  is  a  iicrpetually  unfinished 
lourr.ey,  a  continuing  process  of  dis- 
cover v. 

But  the  work  we  started  when  this  Na- 
tion betian,  which  has  flouri.shed  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  which  gained 
new  momentum  in  thp  I'ast  two  Con- 
gresses— is  ours  t  1  continue — yours  and 
mine. 

Lv:s'DON  B.  Johnson. 

The  Whitc  House.  Fchruary  5.  1968. 


be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  iiad  pa.ssed  the  IMll  'S.  5i  to  as- 
sist in  the  promotion  of  eci:?nomic  sta- 
bilization by  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
finance  charges  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension of  credit,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ti-.c  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  .Arizona  '  Mr. 
Fannin!  be  recognized  f.ir  1:0  ininuics 
tomorrow,  at  the  conciu:  i..'n  oi  the  trans- 
action of  morning  bu.siness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temijorc.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordercJ. 


ENROLLED  BJLLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  1788'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  wa- 
ter resource  developments,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  it  was  s<i.;ncd  by  the  Vice 
President. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE  OF  .^  SENAi  OR 

Hon,  LEE  METCALF.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  attended  the  ses- 
s.on  01  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  c:!nsent  tliat  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  loinpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  :=:  so  ordered. 


TIIE  U.S.S.  "PUEBLO"  SEIZURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  m  the 
February  3.  1968,  issue  ot  Newsweek  en- 
titled "Avoiding  a  Second  Front  in  Asia." 
and  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Great 
Falls,  Mont..  Tribune  of  January  27,  1968. 
entitled  "Nuclear  Specter  Hovers -Over 
Pueblo  Atonement,"  by  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Novak. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printtd  in  the  Kecord, 
as  follows: 

|From    BusinetS   Week.    Feb,    3.    19681 
Avoiding   a    Secij:,-d   Fp.o.nt    im    .'^sia 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


Is  Americiin  military  power  s-.retched  so 
thin  l!i  Vietnam  that  il  c.ir.not  meet  a  clial- 
Icnge  rmywhere  else  in  the  world.'  The  ques- 
tion seems  aosurd;  yet  it  is  r  .ised  by  North 
Korea's  seizure  of  a  U.S.  electronic  intel- 
ligence ship,  the  Pueblo.  And  it  is  sh.^rpened 
even  further  by  this  weelc's  fpecwcular  Viet- 
cong  raids  on  major  cities— including  the  at- 
tack un  the  American  Eniba.ssy  in  Saicon — 
and  by  North  Vietnam's  n.asbUig  oi  -.roops 
around   Khesanh. 

In  the  Pueblo  affair,  the  answer  :s  cle.ar. 
The  U.S.  and  iU  allies  have  enough  power  in 
the  area  to  meet  North  Korean  aagression.  if 
North  Korea  is  acting  on  its  own.  But  if 
Pyongyang  is  acting  at  the  instigation  of 
^ioscow  and  Peking,  or  Is  able  to  draw  them 
into  Eunporling  its  adventurts— as  r.  did  in 
1950 — then  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  con- 
flict in  Asia  tliat  would  be  far  too  big  for  U.S. 
forces  to  handle.  In  such  an  event,  the  U.S. 
might  have  little  choice  but  to  use  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  make  up  for  its  d;sad- 
■.  antage  in  troop  strength. 

Obviously,  U.S.  efforts  to  retrieve  the  Puelj- 
lo  and  its"  crcv.-  should  aim  to  avoid  this 
danger  by  averting  a  confrontation  with  the 
Sovi^et  Union  or  China.  So  f.Tr.  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  ship  seizure  v.as  planned 
with  the  help  of  Moscow  or  Fekins.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  prod  them  into 
more  militant  support  for  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam.  But  it  would  be  hard  for  the 
two  rivals  for  Communist  leadership  to  keep 
aloof  if  the  North  Koreans  again  became  em- 
broiled in  hostilities  with  the  U.S.  Hence,  the 
U.S.  sliould  try  to  keep  the  dispute  as  low- 
keyed  as  possible,  while  seeking  a  diplomatic 
.solution.  Not  until  diplomacy  lias  been  ex- 
hausted should  force  be  contemplated. 

In  dealing  cooly  and  deliberately  with 
Pyongyang's  provocation,  Washington  will 
suffer  no  loss  of  prestige.  North  Korea  is  a 
minor  power,  in  itself  no  threat  to  the  US. 
Like  other  bellicose  leaders  of  small  nations, 
the  rulers  in  Pyongyang  have  discovered  that 


the  nuclear  balance  of  terror  allows  them  a 
certain  impunity  for  tweaking  the  tails  of  the 
great  powers. 

Just  what  motivated  the  seizure  is  not 
entirely  clear.  But  more  than  anything,  tj**- 
North  Korean  regime  is  probably  driven  by 
irustration  at  llie  growing  strengtli  and  pros- 
jjerity  of  .South  Korea.  Nortli  Korfa's  hopes  of 
eventually  taking  over  the  whole  country 
liave  grown  dim.  .South  Korea  1.^  no  easy  tar- 
pet  for  subversion,  and  its  tough  army  of 
.'lOL.OOO  men.  backed  by  55.000  American 
uoops.  could  s;;ip  any  direct  attack  from  the 
North. 

Thus  the  i..uion  where  tlie  US.  lialted 
Communist  agi;res.sion  in  Asia  13  years  ago 
li,is  liccome  a  bulw.-irk  against  Communist 
liirufts.  The  mam  <  onfrontation  now  l.'-  in 
Vieinrm.  where  the  long,  grueling  war  may 
at  li.st  be  heading  for  a  resoluticjn  i!>age  loi. 
'liierefore.  in  handling  the  Pueblo  Incident, 
ilic  U.S.  should  make  sure  that  It  Is  not  pro- 
v.iked  into  opening  a  second  front  on  i  lie 
.A.  .an  mainland. 

(From  tiie  Cirt-at  Falls  (Mtjnt.i  Tnbune.  Jan. 

l!7.  1968  1 

Nt'CLE.^R  .SrrcTER  Hovers  Over  "PrEBi.o  ' 

.•\TON-EMENT 

<By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Washington. — If  the  dangerous  chain  of 
.coats  started  by  the  capture  of  a  U.S.  Navy 
.^py  ship.  Pueblo,  should  lead  to  <iutright  at- 
i;rck  by  North  Korea  across  tlie  ;J8ili  parallel, 
resjionsible  US.  conimander.s  v.ould  recom- 
mend the  vi.se  ol  tactical  nuclear  weapons  by 
U.S.  lorces  111  t.ie  south. 

The  fact  that  low-yield  t.xtical  nuclear 
weapons  are  being  privately  discus.sed.  rather 
man  massive  ground  forces,  shows  how  ex- 
tended U.S.  military  lorces  are  under  the 
Li-owmg  demands  of  tlie  war  in  Vietnam. 
Wore  U.S.  l<jrces  not  spread  so  thin,  a  North 
Korean  as.sault  m.ght  be  rolled  back  with 
conventional  arms. 

Moreover,  the  Vietnam  v. ar  i.-,  the  real  rea- 
s.jii  fo;-  the  escalatiiig  acts  ol  hara.ssment  by 
North  Korea,  culminating  in  seizure  of  tlie 
Pueblo.  The  purpose  is  to  stop  South  Korea 
Irom  sending  another  division  of  highly 
;raii:Cd  Republic  of  Korea  iROKi  troops  to 
Vietnam. 

The  Soutli  Koreans  ;'.lready  have  48.000 
nocps  in  South  Vietnam — an  elite  ROK  con. 
t  •  t'-.>nt  amo.-.g  th.e  best  fighters  iii  tlie  war. 
V.'itli  an  apparently  hard  ceiling  imposed  by 
V.'ashington  of  525,000  on  tlie  number  of  U.S. 
troops  available,  an  extra  Korean  division  is 
regarded  bv  the  U.S.  as  e.ssential  t  )  deal  with 
ilie  huee  c.fensive  now  Ijeme  mounted  by 
Norm  Vietnam  directly  across  tlie  d'-milna- 
nzed  zone  at  tiie  17th  parallel. 

Prior  to  the  Pueblo  crisis,  tiie  N'orth 
Koreans  had  failed  to  create  a  second  gaor- 
nlla  front  in  South  Korea,  despite  extraor- 
dinary efforts.  The  abortive  .-.itempt  to 
;;ssas.sinate  .South  Kore.an  President  Chung 
H'.e  Park  was  only  the  most  blatant  of 
literally  hundreds  o:  incidents  to  stir  up  po- 
litical revolt  in  Soutii  Korea 

The  object  is  obvious:  I'o  liichtcn  the 
South  Korean  government,  keep  it  off  bal- 
ance and  turn  its  military  attention  away 
fiom  .South  Vietnam  .aid  back  home.  The 
Communists  hope,  beyond  cmceling  the  extra 
South  Korean  division  for  Vietnam,  is  to 
force  President  Park  ultimately  to  recall 
troops  now  in  Vietnam. 

US.  military  commanders  in  South  Korea 
make  iittle  secret  of  iheir  fears  that  l.arge- 
.scale  attack  across  the  38th  p.arallel  by  North 
Korea  v.ould  find  the  South  Korean-U  S. 
f  )rces  short  of  manpower,  mobility  and  cer- 
' am  weapons.  South  Korea  h.as  18  front-line 
divisions.  The  U.S.  has  two  under-strength 
divisions.  55.000  troops,  including  smail  naval 
det.'chmeiits.  Marines  and  air. 

combined  U  S.  ROK  forces  are  not  enough. 

One  US    official  was  informed  by  US,   gen- 

■     erais  during  a  recent  tnp  to  South  Korea  that 

if  serious  fighting  resumed  along  tiie  border 
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Pri-^.'1p::t  Johnson  WOOM  have  no  chol'-e  but 
u>  mobuize  ihe  reserves  St  home  and  prepare 
for  a  second   major  Asian  war. 

Thus,  President  John«on's  agonizing  pre- 
dicament on  how  tu  recover  the  Pueblo  come* 
Jnto  clearer  perspective  A  V  3  ultimatum 
demindnii?  "he  return  of  the  Pueblo  and  its 
crew  requires  hard  .ictlon  to  enforce  the 
ulMmaiutn  in  the  event  of  a  rejection  That. 
In  turn,  would  surely  l>e  fuUowed  by  North 
Korean  counteraction,  setting  up  an  escala- 
tion pattern  of  danneroua  priportlon. 

Reaction  here  early  clus  week  wns  muted, 
wlih  none  "f  the  u-^Uiil  tlemands  for  retribu- 
tion and  revenge  The  consequences  are  far 
too  serious 

This  iitwence  of  bloodthirsty  political  de- 
mands fmni  Capitol  Hill  gave  Johnson  time 
for  maneuver  but  scarcely  removed  his  ulti- 
mate Ji lemma  If  the  outrageous  seizure  of  a 
U  S  ship  on.  the  high  seas,  clearly  in  Inter- 
national waters,  is  not  .itoned  for.  there  will 
be  no  limit  to  the  .lUdaclty  of  the  North 
Koreans  But  the  .attempt  at  atonement  could 
lead  into   the  nuclear  shadows 


EXECUTIVE  .SKSrilON 

Mr  MAN.^FIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uiianimoii-s  consent  chat  the  Senate  KO 
into  fxtcutive  ses.sion  to  coasidr-r  a  noin- 
inaiion  on  the  P'xecutive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mississipi'i  uivf:j  commission 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Bii«  Cn-n.  C  Craig  Cannon.  US.  Army, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mis.si.ssi[)pi  River 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
MoNTOYv  m  the  chair>  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  I5  considered  and 
confiimi'd. 

Mr  MANSFIFJ^JD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
iinammoiLs  coit.-<ont  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  :iomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wltlioui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT   OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  followini;  fa'.uiable  report  of  a 
nomination  wa^  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  3PARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  .uid  Currency: 

Mer'on  J  Peck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ntove  that  tlie  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  le^'islative  business. 

The  motion  was  a:;reed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Ifgisiative  business. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  February  5. 
1968.  the  Vice  President  su;ned  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
v^ously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
Uie  House  of  Reprtsentatives; 

3.  1542  .An  act  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  .Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  xnd 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
;>a  n .  es ;   and 


H  K  14563  An  act  to  iimend  the  Itallroid 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Rallr<Mid 
Unemplijyment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
Increase  in  benefits    and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
KI C 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore (lie  Senate  the  loUowinR  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
REPfiRT  OF  Indian  Cumms  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Indian 
Cl.iims  Coisuntsslon.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  taw,  II  report  that  proceedings  under  the 
net  have  bcrti  linally  concluded  ith  respect 
10  Docket  Nos  2.S8  and  259.  the  Kiowa.  Co- 
manche, and  Ap.iche  Tribes  of  Indians 
against  the  United  States  of  America  1  with 
an  a'-ci  mpanyliit;  report);  to  the  Cummlltee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Eiport-Import   Bank   of 
Washinctiin 

.A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export -Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  amount  of  Exptirt-Import  Bank  in- 
surance and  guarantees  i.ssued  in  December 
1.107  in  connection  with  US.  exports  to  Yugo- 
slavia: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Indian  Claims  Commissionf.r 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Indian 
CLiims  Commission,  transmit'.mg.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  showing  that  proceedings 
under  the  act  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  Docket  No  316.  the  Klckapoo 
Tribe  of  Kansas,  the  Klckapoo  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, et  al  .  iigninst  the  United  States  of 
.America  iwlth  an  accompanying  report  .ind 
doctimentsi;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
'1  .>ns. 

Anni'al  Report  o.n  Reserve  Forces 
.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
tratismitttng.  pursuant  to  law,  the  .Annual 
Report  on  Reserve  Forces  for  fiscal  year  1967 
(with  .an  accompanying  reporti.  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

FiExiBiE     Interest     for     Mortgage     I.nsur- 

\.Vi  E     i'Ki,GRAMS     AND     CoNrlNlING     CERTAIN 

Low-Rent    Housing    Assistance 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  providing,  until  Oc- 
fober  l,  1968,  lor  il.-xib'.e  interest  rates  for 
mortgage  insurance  programs  and  continu- 
ing certain  low-rent  housing  assistance  (  with 
.in  accompanying  papen ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

PtrBMCATioNS  of  Federal   Power 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  following 
publications:  "Sales  by  Producers  of  Nat-  ' 
ural  Gas  to  Interstate  Pipeline  Companies, 
1966.'  Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction 
Cost  and  Annual  Production  Expenses.  1966." 
•Principal  Electric  Facilities.  1968  (regional 
mapsi.'  .'^ind  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines. 
June  30,  1967  (map),"  (with  accompanying 
reports),  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptu-suant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  for  unproved  con- 
irols  over  appraisal  reports  supporting  prices 
paid  to  acquire  land  for  highways  In  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  dated  February  2.  li*66  i  with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commltlee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transnutting.  purs>u.ant  to 
law,  a  report  of  .substantial  savings  available 
to  the  mlllti\ry  services  through  increased 
recapping   of    uircralt    tires.    Department    of 


Defense,  d.itod  February  1.  1968  iwith  ;m 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

.A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting.  [)ursuHnt  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  fiiiancl.il 
statements,  hscal  \o.ir  1.167.  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.  Dep.irtmeiil  of  Agri- 
rulture,  d.itfd  February  1.  1968  iwith  an 
.iccoinpanylag  report);  to  the  Committee  tn 
Ctovernment  Operatloihs 

Report   of   Foreign    Excess    Property 
Disposal 
\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.    Department    of    Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to    law.  the  foreign  ex- 
cess   property    disposed    of    during    the    cal- 
endar year  1967  by  the  Department:    to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Anthracite  Mine  \V\ter  Control 
AND  Mine  Sfaling  and  Filling  Procra.m 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.   a 
report  on  the  .Anthracite  Mine  Water    Con- 
trol and  Mine  Sealing  and  Fining  Program, 
1967  I  with  an  accompanying  :ep()rti;  to  the 
Committee   on   Interior  and    InuUir   Affairs 
Report  of   Claims   -Settled   by    Department 
OF  State  Under   the   Military   I»i:rsonnel 
AND    Civilian    Employee.s'    Claims   .\ct   or 
1964 

A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
Stiite.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  claims  settled  by  the  Department 
under  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964,  for  the  Cal- 
endar year  1967  iwith  nn  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  .Statfs  of  a 
Defeltor  Alie.n 

A  letter  from  the^CommLssionrr  Inuinyra- 
tion  and  Naturaliziitlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.iw.  a 
copy  of  orders  entere<i  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  a  defector  alien 
iwith  an  uccompanymg  paper)  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

ST\rES   OF   Cert.mn    .\LlrNS 

.A  letter  from  the  Commi,s.sioner.  Inimurr.i- 
tion  .ind  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  tr.in.smitting.  pursuant  to  l.iw, 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  St,ates  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers)  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SfSPENsio.v  nF  Deportation  of 
Certai.n  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commi-ssioncr.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur^niant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  .'^iippending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  tocether  with  a  statement 
of  facts  and  pertinent  provi.sions  of  law  per- 
taining to  e.'.ch  alien,  .md  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  iwith  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Comnuttce  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  or  Estimated  Amovnt  if  I  osses  or 
Costs  Incurred  by  Postal  servk  e  in  Per- 
formance OF  Pt'BLic  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
porting,    pursuant    to    l.iw.     the    estimated 
amount  of  the  losses  or  costs  1  or  porcent:ige 
of  costs)  Incurred  by  the  postal  service  in  ttie 
performance    of    public    services    during    the 
current  fiscal  year;  to  the  Cuinnmtee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

R'lxjRT  on  GS-17  Positions  v.\  thk  Admi.nis- 
trathe  Ofkice   ok   U  .S    Courts 

A  ietter  from  the  Directi^r.  Administrative 
Ottice  of  the  U.S.  Court,  reporting,  [lursuaiit 
to  l.iw.  that  the  duties  of  the  four  GS-17 
positions  allocated  the  agency  have  not 
changed  since  the  report  of  Last  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  PoKt  Office  and  civll  .Service. 
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Report  of  General  Services  Administratio.n 
ON  Public  Buildings 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  status  of  con- 
struction, alteration  or  acquisition  of  public 
buildings  lor  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1967  iwith  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

Bv  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  MillUry 
Order  of  the  World  Wars,  San  Antonio  chap- 
ter, San  Antonio.  Tex  .  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  amend  the  Sedition 
Act  of  1917;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lake  County 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Tvo  Harbors,  Minn., 
remohftratlng  against  the  proposed  closing 
of  the  Isabella  Job  Corps.  Isabella.  Minn.; 
to  the  Commltlee  vn  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Tlie  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
Mr.  Randolph  i  ,  Irom  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  without  amendment: 

s  Res  250.  Resolution  to  authorize  certain 
additional  studies  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  (Rept.  No.  tiGO);  referred  to  the 
Commutee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  tf  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  12-C03.  An  act  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildir.-rs  Act  ol  1959  (73 
Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  (  f  Columtla.  for  t'-'e  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other  pur- 
jxjses   (Rept.  No.  959  i . 


to  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2923.  A  bin  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purch.ise  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  rmd  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ;.ppear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  r 
S.  2924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Antonatos; 

S.  2925.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeoshua 
Wingarten; 

S.  2926  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jaime 
and  Mrs.  Judith  JaramiUo:   and 

S.  2927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.=^  Jack  I. 
and  Ruth  Ludatscher;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (f   New   York: 
S.  2928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  rf  certain  dis- 
tressed   aliens;     to    the    CommAtee    on    the 
Judici.ary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when  he  intrcCuced  t'le  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  dor  himself  Mr.  Al- 
lott,   Mr.   Bennett.   Mr.   Bible,   Mr. 
Boggs.   Mr.   Case.   Mr.   Carlson.   Mr, 
Cotton.    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.    Dominick. 
Mr.   Easila-nd.  Mr.   Fong.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  IIRUSKA.  Mr.  Lausche.  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Mil;-ER.  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Peouty,    Mr,    Ra.npolch,    Mr.    Spong. 
Mr.   Thurmond,   and   Mr.   Young   of 
North  Dakota  l  : 
S.J.   Res.    136.  Joint   resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gsiffin  v.hcn  lie 
introduced  the  above  jr)int  resolution,  which 
appear   under  a  separate   heading  ) 


BILLS  .'\ND  JOINT  RESOi..UTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  .io^nt  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  conseiit.  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follov>s: 

By    Mr.    KUCREL     I  for    himself.    Mr. 

Be.n.nett.    Mr.    Bible.    Jlr.    Cannon, 

Mr.  Hansen,  hlr.  Moss.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.    Hatfield,    r.nd    Mr.    Young    of 

North  Dakota  i  : 

S.  2919.   A  bill  to  clarify  t'.ie  relationship 

of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

States  in  the   use  of   the   waters   of  certain 

streams;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchf.l  v.'hen  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  scp.ar.itc  hcidinj;.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  2920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  to  provide  special  loss 
c.irryover  rules  f'.^r  insurance  companies;  to 
the  Ccnuultice  on  Finance. 

(i"ee  the  rotnarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  l.ill.  which  appear  un- 
dtr  a  ^ep-rato  i-.e:.ui;r.;,  i 
By   Mr.   NEL.SON: 
S.2921.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Cho   Tak 
Chiui.  Chi  Kucu  Ltk,  Man  Sang  Wong.  Yiu 
V.ong.   Man   U\p   Nft.   Wai   Yung   Lau,   Yung 
(■!;i  Konit.  Sun  Hao  Chin.  Wun  Lai  Chu,  Man 
Vah  Yeuiig.  Shao  Tsu  Wonz.  and  Sign  Lien 
^!.tJ;  to  the  Comniittio  en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULERIGHT  I  ;:y  request)  : 
R.  2022.  A  bill  to  rmend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Dis.irmamcnt  Act,  ;'s  rme'.-.ded,  in  order 


WATER  RIGHTS   ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  relationship  of  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  in 
the  use  of  waters  cf  certain  streams.  The 
bill  is  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  H.\tfield,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

This  bill  is  a  revision  of  my  earlier 
bills:  S.  1275,  C3th  Congress;  S.  1636, 
89th  Congress;  and  S.  2530.  SOth 
ConRress. 

S.  2530  is  identical  to  S.  1275.  On 
March  29,  1965,  I  introduced  S.  1636. 
Two  suggestions  for  chance  in  S.  1636 
have  been  made  to  me  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  seem  to  me  to  have 
considerable  merit.  Otherwise,  S.  1636 
and  the  bill  which  I  now  introduce  are 
identical.  The  changes  in  S.  1636  are 
these : 

First.  Section  1.  subsection  2.  of  S. 
1636,  provides  that  if  a  Federal  with- 
drawal or  reservation  is  to  create  a  water 
rir;ht  which  shall  have  priority  as  against 
a  v,'ater  rif:ht  which  has  been  created 
under  Stat«  law.  then  the  F'ederal  claim, 
like  the  State  claim,  shall  eive  f;iir  no- 
tice to  the  world  as  to  the  purpose-. 
Quantity,  and  priority  date  of  the  water 


right  which  is  claimed.  The  reason  for 
this  reform  is  that  in  recent  years  Fed- 
eral administrators  have  asserted  water 
rights  retroactively  to  the  dates  of  very 
old  withdrawals  or  reservations,  which, 
when  made,  gave  no  notice  to  anj'one  of 
the   magnitude   of   the   water   right   so 
belatedly  as.serted.  This  "second-guesses" 
the  originally  intended  scope  of  the  with- 
drawal or  resen-ation.  By  doing  so,  the 
Federal  department  is  able  to  cut  off, 
without  compensation,   State-uenerated 
rights,   no  matter  how  long  the  water 
may  have  been  used  under  State  law.  out- 
side the  reservation,  during  the  interval. 
Sometimes  the  interval  between  the  mak- 
ing of  the  withdrawal  or  reservation,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  Federal  water 
rii^ht  claimed  under  it,  has  amounted  to 
several  decades.  The  change  that  I  am 
now   making    tightens   up    the    require- 
ment   of    fan-play    that   I    proposed    in 
G.  1636.  by  telling  the  head  of  the  de- 
r.artment  to  promulgate  his  claim  of  a 
water  right  by  tran.smitting  it  to  Con- 
[vcsr,  and  publishing  it  in   the  Federal 
Rccister,  and  by  giving  Congress  60  days 
within  which  the  Committee  on  Interior 
.i.nd  Insular  Affairs  of  either  House  may 
vTcate  it  by  passing  an  adverse  resolu- 
tion. TMs  would  result  in  requiring  rn 
Act  rf  Concress,  if  the  department's  pro- 
PD.=r.l  is  to  be  approved. 

Scccnd.  Scciion  5.  sub.scclion  '?.'  of  3. 
IGl-o.  ;'ivos  as.;urancc  thai  nothint;  in  t''.o 
bill  amends  any  ijrovi.sion  of  the  acreage 
limitations  in  the  Federal  rcciamalion 
law.  In  S.  1636.  this  was  foUoAxd  by  a 
I)rovi;~o  which  would  apply  the  reclama- 
tion lawV>  acreage  restrictions  t-o  v.-ator 
which  is  made  avaUable  for  irri'ration 
under  any  other  Federal  law.  f  xccpt  for 
use  Ly  Indians.  I  was  aiming  at  tlie  In- 
t' nor  Department's  ;;resent  i-racLice  of 
oiTering  land  in  blocks  of  .se-. :ral  tnou- 
r.and  acres,  for  development  by  large 
coi-rorations.  to  use  the  v.-ater  riahts  de- 
creed to  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Re.^- 
crvr.tion.  This,  to  my  mind,  i.s  an  -iide- 
fen.'^ible  policy.  Neither  State  lias  :  ny 
■>vatcr  to  j-:iare  for  the  sort  of  spLCulat:.'e 
exi:an.'-,:on  by  rion-Indians  which  is  n:.'.v 
being  tncjurascd.  under  the  protection 
of  Indian  water  ri-;hts.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  rubject  should  not  be 
trcat-cd  in  .-^^encral  legislation,  so  I  iiavc 
deleted  it  in  the  revi.':ion  of  S.  1G36,  v.hich 
I  now  introduce. 

The  bill  which  I  now  i;itroducc.  like  iis 
predecessors,  is  sponsored  by  the  Am(.i:- 
can  Bar  Association  and  was  drafted  in 
coo.icration  v.ith  the  distinguished  water 
lawyer.  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Water  PwCsources  Committee 
of  the  section  en  Mineral  and  Kaf.u-al 
Resources  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

In  order  that  the  development  of  this 
legislation  might  be  clear.  I  aslc  unara- 
moii3  consent  that  the  text  ol  my  ne^v  bill 
and  t::c  text  of  my  remarks  en  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  on  March  29.  1965.  when  I 
introduced  S.  1636.  be  printed  i.i  tl;e 
Re:-or-i  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
icciion,  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  re- 
marks V  ill  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
The  bill  (S.  2919)  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  interests  cf  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  in  the  use  cf  the  waters 
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of  certain  streams,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KucHEL  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committt>e  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs.  and  nrdfred 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S   2919 

Be  It  encKted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Repretcntativen  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congrea  as5«*mbt^d.  That  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  st44te<l  in  section  5. 
the  wuhdruwrtl  nr  rpservntlon  of  purveyed  or 
unsurveyed  lands  of  the  ITnlted  States,  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  made,  ahall  not  affect 
any  right  to  the  use  of  ntivigable  or  non- 
navlgiible  water  acqiUred  purtuanl  to  State 
law  either    - 

I  L I  before  the  estitbilshment  at  such  with- 
drawal  >r  reservation  or 

I  J)  after  the  establ;.4hment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  uniesa.  in  the  Utter 
event,  a  Fecleral  statute,  or  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  malce  such  a 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  shall  have  pro- 
mulgated t;ie  purpose,  quantity.  iUd  priority 
date  of  tiie  water  right  reserved  to  the  United 
States  or  oirterwise  established  under  its  own 
laws,  and  such  promulgation  Aliall  have  iitile- 
dated  the  initiation  of  the  conflicting;  right 
under  State  law;  Provided  That  if  Huch  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  mude  otherwise  than  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  it  iiiail  not  become  effccf- 
tlve  unul  Hixty  dav'*  ,ifter  it  ■.hall  have  been 
published  :n  the  Federal  Hegislcr  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  head  of  the  dep.-rltneiil  !iav- 
ing  jurisdiction  of  the  l.intls  atfected  (^  both 
Houses  of  Congress  'counting  only  davs  on 
which  both  Houses  are  In  session  i.  and  it 
shall  be  vacated  if  dlsappnved  within  >aid 
sixty  days  by  resolution  of  the  Comml'tee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Atfairs  of  cltner  Houw 

3kc  2  Any  right  to  tiie  .-ll.erKon.  storage, 
distribution,  or  use  of  water  w'alch  t.'ie  United 
Stales  or  those  clalml;ig  under  the  United 
States  assert  to  have  been  eat.i'jilihcd  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  shall  be  neithLT  greater 
nor  less  than  those  .iccordeU  >>y  tlie  laws  of 
that  State  to  uses  of  wttter  by  others  than 
the  United  States  itmUidlng  tlie  Slate  it- 
self i  m  like  circniiistanoes.  .ind  shall  be 
initiated  and  per.'ejted  in  .'crordauce  with 
the  procedure  i-stabUshed  by  the  laws  of  that 
State  Prov'.dfC.  riiat  tins  »ection  shall  not 
affect  any  authoriiv  which  the  United  Stales 
may  have  to  establish  w.iter  rights  under  Us 
own  laws,  heretofore  or  herealter  o!i.<cte<l 

Sec  3  No  vested  right  to  the  diversion, 
storage,  or  use  of  any  waters,  navigable  or 
nonnavigable.  acquired  under  the  laws  of 
a  State  and  recognized  bv  the  laws  In  force 
as  of  the  etfective  date  of  this  .^ct  tn  that 
State  .IS  being  compensable  if  taken  or  used 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Slate  ^hall 
be  taken  or  used  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  without  jnst  compen- 
sation "Vested  right"  shall  mean  either  (1) 
an  approprlatlve  right  initiated  in  .iccord.mce 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  St-ite  applicable 
to  the  appropriation  of  water  rlgnts.  which 
has  been  exercised  either  by  the  commence- 
ment of  acttial  diversion,  storage,  or  use  of 
water,  or  by  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction Tit  works  for  such  purposes,  and 
which  IS  thereafter  maintained  with  rea- 
sonable diligence  in  the  completion  of  such 
works  and  application  of  water  to  such  pur- 
poses, i,r  '2i  a  riparian,  overlying,  or  pueblo 
right,  to  the  extent  that  such  laws  of  the 
State  re<?ognize  such  rights,  or  i3l  a  pre- 
scriptive right  or  any  other  water  right  to  the 
extent  that  water  has  been  put  to  beneficial 
use. 

Sec  4  If  works  hereafter  constrvicted  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
impair  or  interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
any  right  to  the  diversion,  storage,  or  other 
use  of  water  which  is  vested  .ind  compen- 
sable under  section  3,  and  if  .tgrcement  with 
the  owner  of  said  right  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion due  for  such  impairment  or  mterfer- 
e*ce  h.io  not   been   reached   by   the   time   of 


the  initial  Interference  with  such  right,  the 
United  States  shall  initiate  and  diligently 
prosecute  pnx-eedings  to  condemn  The  same 
under  appropriate  Federal  or  State  laws  of 
eminent  domain  If  It  shall  fall  to  do  so,  no 
statute  of  lln\ltatlons  shall  apply  against 
a  suit  by  the  injured  party  against  the 
United  Statee  for  comperLsallon  for  such  im- 
pairment or  Interference  in  a  Federal  court 
of  competent  jiirl.sdictlon:  but  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  authorize  an  action  to  enjoin 
s\tr'.\  impairment  or  intrrterence.  if  »\ich 
an  injunction  action  could  not  be  inam- 
tiilned  in  the  absence  of  ihl*  Art 

Sec  5  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued a*-- 

ill  modifying  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  C\)ngren»  relative  to  ac- 
qul'ltlun  by  the  United  SUtes  of  rlghu  to 
the  lue  of  water  pursuant   to  State   law; 

i2i  permitting  appropriations  of  water 
under  State  law  which  interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  liiieriiationjl  treaties  of  the 
United  States; 

i3i  amending,  altering,  or  repealing  any 
provision  of  any  law  which  limits  the  acreage 
in  single  ownership  that  m.iy  be  .\crved  with 
water  m.ide  itvallable  under  the  reclama- 
tion law. 

(4|  affecting,  impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating, or  cnlari;lng  la)  the  rlght.s  o«  the 
United  States  or  any  Stale  to  watpm  under 
any  iiilerstate  compact  or  exuting  judicial 
di'crco.  I  hi  any  oblig.itlnns  of  the  United 
States  I)  Intllaiis  tT  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
claim  or  right  v>wn(d  or  held  by  t>r  lor  In- 
dlaua  or  Indian  tribes,  ici  any  water  ristht 
heretofore  acqulrc<l  by  others  than  the 
United  States  undor  Federal  or  State  law.  (dl 
any  rl?ht  to  i.nv  quaiititv  ol  w.ittr  u.ied  for 
governmental  purpiK'e*  or  iir.igrarus  of  the 
United  St;itt;i  .It  ;iny  time  prior  to  the  elfec- 
tlve  date  ot  this  Art.  lei  any  rlirht  of  the 
United  States  to  iwe  water  which  is  here- 
after lawfully  initlaitd  in  the  exercise  of  the 
express  or  neco^arily  impilctf  authority  of 
any  present  ("r  future  Act  of  Congress  or 
State  law  when  .«;uch  rl?ht  is  initiated  prior 
to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursiiuut  to  State  law.  (fi  any 
preference  iiccor(le<l  by  Federal  or  State  law 
lo  any  public  agency  with  reaped  to  electric 
power. 

SBC  6  This  Act  may  be  tlted  as  the  Water 
Rights  .\ct  of  1968  • 

"Hie  te.\t  of  Senator  Kuchels  remarks 
of  March  29.  1965.  is  as  follows: 

Pr  '.r  iFic.xrtos  or  Rel.\tionship  or  Intebests 

..y  THE  UNfTto  States  and  •)F  the  States  jn 

U-E  or  Waters  in  Cert.mn  .Sire.ams 

Mr   Kuchei.   Mr   President.  I  introduce  for 

;        r.-;    le   reference    a    bill    to   clarify    the 

fi  lip  oi  interests  of  the  United  St.ites 

,ia  I    ^1.    Tiates  in  the  use  ol  waters  ol  certain 

streams    The  bill  is  introduced  on  behalf  of 

inyseK.  Mr.  Aliott.  Mr    Bible.  Mr   Jordan  of 

Idaho.  .Mr   Moss.  Mr   .Simpson.  Mr.  YotiNC  of 

North    Dakota,    and    Mr.    Dominkk.    I    ask 

unanim-ius  cotiseiit  lh.it  -.he  bill  may  remain 

at   the   desk   for   1    week   for  the  purpose  of 

posulbly  obtaining  additional  sponsors 

This  bill  Is  a  revision  of  my  bill  S.  1275, 
aSth  Congress,  with  the  same  title  and  pur- 
pose, m  which  Senators  Moss.  Jordan.  Bible. 
CHVRCH.  aad  Enole  joined  m* 

This  bin  like  its  predecessor,  is  sponsored 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  was 
drafted  in  coll ;iborat ion  with,  the  distin- 
guished water  lawyer,  .Mr  Northcutt  Ely, 
chairman  of  thf  Water  Hesnurces  Committee 
of  the  Section  ot  Mineral  .md  Natural  Re- 
sources U^w  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
It  Incorporates  principles  which  I  first  slated 
in  a  bill  I  introduced  in  a  still  earlier  Con- 
gress, S   2636  in  the  87th  Congress. 

These  principles  attracted  the  support  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  .\s  indeed  they 
did  of  a  large  number  of  national,  rrgiutul. 
and  State  organizations  concerned  with  wa- 
ter resources  I  .am  annexing  a  repres?nlnllve 
listing  ot  some  ol  them 


The  W.iter  Resources  Committee  of  the 
Section  of  Mineral  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  .\nierlcan  Bar  Association  subsequently 
subjected  that  draft  bill  to  extensive  study 
Tlie  committee  Is  composed  of  lawyers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  primarily,  however, 
from  the  Western  States,  and  most  of  them 
have  had  exten.slve  experience  in  the  water 
resources  development  held  As  a  result  of  the 
review  of  the  draft  bill  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee,  a  number  of  amendment-s 
Vk'ere  recommended  I  thouRht  well  of  them 
and  introduced  the  amended  bill  .\s  S  1275 
In  the  88th  Congress 

The  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  .Association,  at  its  August  1963  meeting, 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  these  prin- 
ciples as  slated  in  S  1275,  K8th  C-onuress,  and 
dire/'ted  its  officers  to  appear  In  support  nf 
them  The  bar  association's  resolution,  ^^•lth 
the  recommendation  of  the  section  of  min- 
eral .ind  natural  resources  law  which  led 
to  Its  ado;>tion.  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
my  present  statement 

Hearings  on  S  1275  were  held  in  the  88th 
Cvineress.  The  changes  which  I  have  now 
made,  in  introducing  the  present  bill,  ar* 
designed  lo  clarify  the  |x)lnts  upon  which 
ifime  witnesses  professed  some  mlsunder- 
st:ir.:lln»    Tho  objectives  are  unchanged. 

We  attempt  m  this  bill  to  strike  a  fair 
bal  ince  between  ihe  exercise  of  Federal 
power,  employed  in  the  development  of  water 
resources  and.  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  pro- 
tection of  pretxuilng  property  rights  In 
those  s.ime  waters  We  are  not  concerned 
with  doctrinaire  disputes  and  the  .source  of 
the  Federal  power  We  do  not  [lass  upon  ihc 
contention  of  ?ome  Federal  lawyers  that  the 
Oovernment  owns  the  rights  to  all  the  water 
originating  in  Federal  lands,  because  the 
King  of  Spain  owned  them  and  ceded  them 
to  Mexico,  and  Mexico  ceded  them  to  the 
United  States  We  do  not  argue  the  ques- 
11  ,n  o!  whether  the  United  States  has  para- 
mount iiowr.  We  do  not  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  whether,  us  creation  of  a  State,  us 
controls  of  the  water  originating  on  the 
Fedenil  l.inri.?  in  that  State.  We  do  not  in- 
terpret old  Federal  statutes  to  discover 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  recognize  appro- 
prlatlon.s  of  navigable  waters,  or  dissect  the 
cl.ilnis  of  the  States  to  the  beds  of  navigable 
streams,  with  their  attendant  etiect  on  water 
rights,  especially  riparian  rights.  All  we  do 
Is  'o  sny  that  whatever  the  conslltutional 
basis  of  th?  Federal  point  may  be  —whether 
the  commerce  clause,  the  property  clause, 
the  war  power,  the  ceneral  welfare,  or  what- 
ever— when  the  United  States  exercises  its 
constitutional  p.ower  to  consider  a  project 
for  the  development  :ind  use  of  water  re- 
sources, and  the  construction  or  operation 
ot  that  project  causes  damage  to,  or  con- 
fll:ts  with  a  preexisting  prof>erty  right  in 
those  waters  which  arose  under  the  laws 
.of  the  State,  then  the  Federal  power  may,  of 
course,  be  exercised,  but  compensation  shall 
bo  paid  fnr  the  taking  of  the  water  right, 
Ju.-.t  as  for  any  other  real  property. 

My  bill  has  the  following  basic  objectives, 
stated  in  the  order  in  which  corresponding 
Sections  appear 

First  Effect  of  reservations  and  withdraw- 
als' Section  1  would  change  existing  law  as  to 
the  effect  of  reservations  or  withdrawals  ol 
Federal  lands  on  water  rights  which  are 
created  undir  Stite  law. 

Section  1  provides; 

"Section  I  .Subject  to  the  exceptions  stat- 
ed in  section  5.  the  withdrawal  of  reservation 
of  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made, 
shall  not  .tlTecl  any  right  to  the  u.se  ol  nav- 
igable or  nonnavigable  water  acquired  pur- 
suant to  Stite  law  either 

••(1)  before  the  establishment  of  such 
wUhdrawnl  or  reservation,  or 

■•(2i  after  the  establishment  of  such  with- 
drawal or  reservation,  unless,  in  the  latter 
event,  a  Federal  stfttute.  vr  an  officer  of  the 
United  St-ites  authorized  to  make  such  a 
withdrawal   or   reservation,   shall   have   pro- 
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mulgated  the  purpose,  quantity,  and  pri- 
ority date  of  the  water  right  reserved  to  the 
United  .states  or  otherwise  established  under 
its  own  laws,  and  such  promulgation  shall 
have  HUtedated  the  initiation  of  the  con- 
Iliclmg  right  under  State  law." 

We  deal  here  with  two  situations: 
The  first  is  that  where  a  water  right  haa 
been  l:Utiat*d  under  Suite  law  before  a  Ped- 
er.il  reserv;a!on  or  withdrawal  of  land  along 
the  same  stream  is  mr.de  We  say  that  the 
preexi.stmg  State-created  water  right  shall 
not  be  adversely  atfected  by  the  later  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  reservation.  There  should 
be  little  dispute  about  this. 

The  second  situation  is  that  where  the 
State-trenerated  water  right  is  created  after 
the  reservation  or  withdrawal  is  made.  Here 
we  say  that  the  State-created  water  right  is 
good  unless  some  Federal  statute,  or  an  offl- 
cial  authorized  by  statute  to  make  such  a 
\*-ithdrawal  or  reservation,  .specifically  pro- 
mulgates the  purpose,  cjuaiility.  and  priority 
dates  of  the  water  riRht  which  the  United 
.St.ites  intended  to  reserve  for  the  benefit  of 
that  reservation  or  withdrawal  under  its 
own  laws,  and  the  date  of  promulpation  an- 
tedates that  t)f  the  conflictir.p  right  claimed 
under  State  law  This  gives  ;imple  opportu- 
nity for  t.'ie  detinition  and  protection  of 
water  rights  needed  by  any  Federal  reserva- 
tion, while  Riving  notice  to  the  world  of  the 
priority  date  and  magnitude  of  the  Federal 
claim.  Such  notice  is  now  Licking.  This  pro- 
posal would  thus  cure  the  gross  unfairness 
of  the  present  situation,  under  which  a 
rancher  who  has  u.sed  water  for  many  years 
may  tind  his  water  cut  off  because  it  origi- 
n;ites  in  a  national  forest  reservation,  which 
was  created  still  earlier,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment now  wishes  to  build  a  newly  con- 
ceived project  never  contemplated  when  the 
withdrawal  or  reservation  was  made.  This 
h;is   I'.appened. 

Whereas  in  California,  a  high  proportion 
(f  the  mount.vin  are.os  of  oricm  of  our  water 
supplies  are  Federal  lands,  .ill  of  them  with- 
drawn or  reserved,  the  dormant  Federal 
clalin.  undefined  in  macnitude.  hangs  like  a 
sword  of  Damocles  over  present  investments 
and  over  future  planniiiR  cf  the  use  of  our 
water  resources. 

Here  it  is  fair  to  make  acknowledgement  of 
the  contribution  made  by  the  Departments 
of  Interior.  Defense,  and  Justice  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Hon.  Elmer  F.  Bennett,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  drafting  and 
presenting  to  the  Congress  f.ie  ".igency  bill," 
so  referred  to  because  it  was  the  iirojxisal  of 
those  Ciovernnient  acencies  It  was  prompted 
by  the  concern  created  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  in  FPC  v.  Oregon.  349  U.S. 
435  1 1955) .  Unfortunately  it  was  never  intro- 
duced in  the  forum  presented  by  the  agencies, 
but  was  substantially  .'tjncndcd  luefore  intro- 
duction, and  the  bill  that  was  Introduced 
failed  of  passage.  I  have  drawn  upon  the 
"agency  bill"  in  preparing  S.  1275  and  the 
present  bill  Section  1  of  S.  1275.  which  dealt 
with  the  reservation  problem,  was  taken 
verbatim  from  the  .agency  proposal.  In  my 
present  bill.  I  have  modified  the  earlier 
language  in  the  Interest  of  clarity.  I  have 
proposed  lancruage  which  would  strike  a  fair 
balance  between  the  preservation  of  estab- 
lished equities  iir.d  the  effectuat.on  of  the 
pur;xv^ps  (if  establ.shmcnt  of  a  Federal  res- 
ervation. The  key  to  the  proposed  compro- 
mise is  the  requirement  that,  if  the  making 
of  a  reservation  is  to  cuvolf  rights  of  citizens 
to  thereafter  put  wat-or  t-n  use  with  any 
firmness  t3  their  water  right,  and  thus  re- 
qu.re  that  water  to  wast-e  to  the  sea  until 
the  Federal  Government  gets  around  to 
puitmg  the  reserved  water  to  use,  then,  in 
order  to  have  that  drastic  effect,  the  intent 
to  do  so  must  be  stated,  not  merely  Implied, 
in  a  publicized  statute  or  order  which  shall 
state  the  purpose,  the  quantity,  and  the  pri- 
ority date  of  the  water  right  sj  reserved  to 
the    United    States.    Thereafter,    and    only 


thereafter,  wlU  private  development  of  that 
water  reeource  proceed  at  its  own  risk. 

Note  that  here,  as  throughout  the  bill, 
we  make  these  principles  applicable  to  both 
navigable  and  nonnavigable  waters.  This  is 
because  the  Government  has  recently 
claimed  that  the  Desert  Land  .'Vet.  under 
which  some  10  million  acres  have  gone  to 
patent  in  16  of  the  Western  .States  pursuant 
to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
required  by  the  statute,  that  the  cntryman 
had  a  valid  appropriative  water  right  under 
State  law.  gives  no  protection  where  the 
water  right,  even  though  so  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  is  one  which  is  a.s.serted  against 
the  waters  of  a  navigable  .stream  ssich  as 
the  Sacramento.  Columbia,  San  Joaquin,  or 
Colorado. 

Note  also  the  cross-reference  which  we 
make  to  section  5.  This  has  the  effect  of 
exempting  Indian  reservations  from  the  ef- 
fect of  section  1.  We  except  Indian  reserva- 
tions because  a  sense  of  f.urne.ss  compels 
special  rules  for  the  protection  of  Indian 
wards  of  the  Government,  where  the  water 
is  in  fact  u-'jed  by  Indians.  As  to  the  cruse 
where  the  water  reserved  for  :;n  Indian  res- 
ervation is  used  by  non-Indian  lessees.  I 
shall  have  more  to  ,';ay  Uiter.  m  connection 
with  section  5. 

Second.  Rights  claimed  by  the  United 
States  under  State  law:  In  section  2  we  deal 
v^-ith  the  case  in  which  the  United  iiti.tes  is 
not  relying  upon  a  water  right  v.hlch  it 
claims  to  have  created  for  iu^elf  under  its 
own  laws  by  a  reservation  or  witlidrawal  of 
Federal  land,  but  is  relying  upon  a  water 
right  which  was  created  under  the  LiWS  of 
a  State,  .-ind  v.hlch  the  United  .SUite.s  ( li.ims 
to  have  acquired  either  by  an  original  appro- 
priation made  for  its  benefit,  or  by  purcluise 
or  condemnation  from  a  prior  c  wner. 
This  section  provides: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  right  tj  the  diversion,  stor- 
age, distribution,  or  uc  !  l  water  which  the 
United  Stati?s  or  thorc  cl,.im!iip  under  the 
United  States  r.sECi-t  to  have  been  established 
under  the  laws  of  a  .State  shall  be  neither 
greater  nor  le.^s  than  the  ripiht  recognized 
by  the  lava's  of  such  .Stito  in  a  private  citizen 
In  like  circunist  mces,  inid  i-hall  be  initiated 
iind  perfected  In  .".ccordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure est.-iblishcd  by  t^.e  l;.ws  of  tliat  tit  -te: 
Provided.  That  this  .'^ecti  )ii  .^hall  not  allc^t 
any  authority  which  the  United  ."-^tates  may 
liave  to  est.iblish  watnr  rig!it;5  under  its  own 
laws,  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted." 

The  United  States  does  frequently  ;,cquiie 
water  rights  by  proceedings,  in  accordance 
witli  State  law,  before  some  .Suite  adminis- 
trative agency,  or  by  buying  or  condemning 
preexisting  water  rights  from  .someone  who 
himself  had  acquired  them.  Section  7  of  the 
reclamation  l;.w  provides  ior  this,  and  this 
practice  has  been  followed  by  the  Interior 
Department  for  over  CO  years,  I:  v.-ould  seem 
axiomatic  that  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment elects  to  thus  proceed  under  state  l.iw. 
it  acquires  only  what  State  1  iW  giVcs.  But 
Government  lawyers  make  t!ic  contrary 
claim.  For  cx:imp!e.  here  is  the  Court's  char- 
acterization of  the  Federal  Government's 
claim  in  the  Fallbrook  case  i  U.S.  v  Fnll- 
hrook  PUD  1G5  F.  Supp.  806.  828  29  i  S.D. 
Cahf.  19581  )  : 

"(21  State  police  regulation  theory : 
"That  California's  tt.itutory  applic;-.t;on 
and  permit  procedures  lor  the  acquisition  of 
an  ?.ppropiiaiivp  wr.t.-r  ni'ht  r.r?  poi.ce  rciula- 
tions  which  are  inapplic.ible  to  the  Unlt«d 
States,  with  the  result  that,  even  if  all  other 
water  users  must  comply  with  such  proce- 
dures in  crdor  to  acuiri^  a  vahd  r-nprooii:t:ve 
right,  the  United  States  can  obtain  the  right 
merely  by  taking  and  using  water. 

TT.e  l;:npu:.ge  of  teciic.i  2  v.ou'd  put  an 
end  to  th's  .<-crt  rf  contention.  But  we  do 
not  intend  to  affect  the  instances  in  v.hlch 
the  Congress  has  soeciiicUiv  empowered  the 
United  States  to  Impound  v,-aier  i.ntl  dispose 
of  it  by  contract,  as  in  the  Boulder  Ci-nyon 
Project  Act,  indeocndently  cf  State  law,  ;  e 
the   Supreme   Court   consirutd   *hr,t    act   i'l 


Amona  v.  California.  373  U.S.  546  (19631. 
or  the  Instances  in  which  Congress  may  do 
so  in  the  future. 

Tlilrd  Compensability  1  .Section  3  assures 
that  when  water  rights,  created  under  State 
law.  iire  taken  by  the  United  States  or  under 
its  authority,  compensation  shall  be  j;ald  if 
the  State  itself  would  have  to  jjay  lor  them 
if  it  took  them.  Th\s  Is  jierhaps  tlie  most  im- 
portant section  in  the  bill.  It  reads: 

".SEr.  3.  No  vested  right  to  the  diversirm. 
sT-rape  or  ure  of  any  waters,  navigable  r 
!;o',u,iv!p?.ble.  acquired  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  aiid  recognized  by  the  laws  in  force  as 
c  f  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  that  .State 
as  being  comnensable  if  taken  i.r  used  by 
(  r  under  the  autliority  of  tlic  SUite.  shall  be 
taken  or  u'^ed  by  or  under  the  autiionty  i.f 
the  United  .States  without  Just  cr-mpenr;"!- 
;.ou,  'Vested  right'  shall  mean  cither  (II 
an  ;ipprcpr!utl\e  right  initiated  in  accord- 
:,iir:'  v.ith  the  f^cneriil  I.tws  of  the  State  ap- 
piK-.ble  to  the  apiircjiriation  of  water  right.s, 
which  ha.s  been  exercised  either  by  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  diversion,  .storage  or 
use  (f  water,  or  by  the  commencement  of 
conrtriiciion  (;f  works  lor  such  jjurposes.  and 
v.hlch  are  being  applied  to  use  with  reason- 
i-ble  dilii;cnce  in  the  completion  of  such 
v.-orks  and  ar-plication  of  water  to  such  jHir- 
l.cses.  or  (21  a  riparian,  tverlying.  or  jnieblo 
right,  to  the  extent  that  .'^uch  laws  of  the 
State  reropnize  such  rights,  or  (3i  a  pre- 
scriptive right  or  any  other  water  right  to 
the  extent  that  wnter  has  been  jiut  lo  brno- 
r.cial  use  " 

This  uould  remove  an  illogical  ;,n:ichro- 
ni^m  v.hich  his  been  developed  by  the  courts 
with  respect  t<3  tlio  .so-called  navigation 
s:ervitr.de.  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
rnay  rrcempt  the  use  of  waters  of  a  navic;a- 
ble  stream  t.r  ..iiy  of  its  nonnavlgiible  tribu- 
taries which  allcct  its  navigable  enpacity. 
thereby  deitroyintr  verted  water  righus.  and 
do  so  without  cotiiiiensation  for  those  right,^ 
so  long  ;.£  it  is  furthering  navigation  in- 
tere.sts  under  the  commerce  power.  But  if  the 
Federal  Government  takes  a  water  right  pur- 
.sir.nt  to  any  conslltutional  jiowcr  other 
th'i-i  the  navigation  facet  of  the  commerce 
I  .,v.er,  it  h.'-.s  to  pay  comncnsation.  7"liat  is 
clemon.strated  l:y  Inteinational  Paper  Co.  v. 
U.S..  232  U.E  399  (19311.  in  which  the  Fed- 
er.il  Government  Ick  certain  water  iich'.s 
Ijursuant  to  the  war  power  and  the  Supreme 
Court  held  iliat  ronipen<,'tion  was  r  .nsti- 
lutionnlly  re''u!red. 

.-?e  als3  U.S.  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Co..  339 
U.K.  725  (10501,  it  which,  over  the  strong 
obJe:t!ons  of  the  Deparimeint  of  Jus; ice.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  required  the  Govern- 
nieiit  to  rav  for  Stat?-!?"ncrated  v,-.':t.er  rish'.s 
t  iken  1.1  the  development  of  the  .San  Jc.quin 
Ri^•er,  a  navigable  .stream.  It  held  that  the 
taking  was  m  aid  of  recl.imation.  not  navi- 
f;-5tion.  Kowever.  if  those  s^nie  riphts.  m 
either  the  International  Paper  case  or  the 
Gerla"h  c?.se.  had  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
Gjverr.mcnt  pursuant  to  ius  pov.-er  to  con- 
trol nr.v;g?.tion.  no  compensation  would  bo 
required.  Tho  two  decisions  so  recognize.  This 
W.13  the  r?sult  reached  in  VnUcr!  States  v. 
Tt;in  City  Povrer  Co..  350  U.S.  322  il956),  r.5 
to  the  "reservoir  v.'ilue"  cf  lands  f'.oodci  ty  a 
f;-J'-ra!ly  authorized  proje::. 

Thorc  is  no  lo-jiral  biisis  for  this  exception 
t3  .he  geniral  requircmenui  of  the  fiftJi 
amcnamcnt.  but  it  has  'oecome  imbedded  In 
t'-.e  law.  Fortunritely,  the  Supreme  Court  h.s 
said  t'.iat  evrn  though  compensation  is  not 
constitutionally  required  in  such  cve?s.  Con- 
gress may  provide  for  ccmpcn.sation  r'S  it  .'^e?5 
fit.  Thu.s.  with  rospcct  to  certain  Federal 
Water  resource  development  liiogrr^ms,  Con- 
grcrs  has  alre.-.dy  provided  that  if  vestej 
wr.t;r  riL-iits  recognized  under  State  l..w  ..le 
tr.ltrn  or  infringed,  t'ie.T  ccmper.'-ation  sha'T 
b:  p:;ld.  This  is  true  "ndcr  tic  Itscl-'.matit  n 
Act  ol  1902 — see  Gerlach.  supr,t— and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  C'f  1020.  See  FPC  v.  N:ap'.ra 
.-,;.•. '<Gi.'>;  Poucr  Corp..  347  U.S.  329  i  '954  i  T'-e 
!  resent  bill    ::i  section  3,  would   ..r.iply  ei- 
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•■■■  1  Tie  protection  which  Cnjgress  has  af- 
;  rae<i  t,'j  property  right*  under  the  Reclama- 
ti'in  Act  iind  the  Federil  Power  Act  to  all 
vested  w>»ter  rls[ht»--ia  deflned  in  the  bill- - 
whenever  such  rights  are  taken  or  impaired 
by  any  water  resource  development  prujectu 
undert:»lten  by  the  Peder.»l  CVovernmenl  or 
ii.itler  Its  ituthority  thri>iii{h'Uit  the  Nation 

This  bill  would  not  endow  any  asserted 
rights  with  a  siinciuy  that  they  would  not 
hnve  under  State  law  We  seek  to  protect  only 
the  rights  which  have  become  vested  prior 
to  the  Federiil  taking  In  ripirian-law  States, 
the  right  inheres  In  the  riparian  land,  us  a 
part  of  Its  title  In  the  appropriation-law 
srates  by  •vested"  we  mean  water  right* 
initiated  and  maint  lined  in  accordance  with 
Stnte  li'w  for  the  utilization  of  which  di- 
version Htorage,  or  other  works  have  been  ac- 
tually constructed,  and  which  are  being  ap- 
plied to  use  with  rea"!onable  diligence  In 
such  event,  the  priority  of  the  right,  as  every- 
where recognized,  relates  back  to  the  date  of 
Its  initiation  and  lt»  magnitude  and  value 
are  subject  to  proof,  as  m  any  Condemnation 
case  This  is  the  rule  in  all  of  the  approprla- 
tion-law  States,  the  dry  area.'*  o(  the  cuiintrv 
It  »s  thefMle  recognized  by  sections  7  and  8 
of  ihe  r«*iamatlon  law  The  oiagnltude  of 
the  right  is  limited  not  only  by  the  capacity 
f>f  the  diversion  works  bvit  by  the  court's 
determination  of  the  water  tupply  available 
for  that  diversion,  taking  into  account  the 
streamflow  and  the  water  useri  relative  pri- 
ority on  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  court's 
determination  of  the  issue  of  diligence  as 
related  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  the 
project  could  expect  to  put  to  use  in  a  reason- 
able time  Cities  and  reclamation  projects  for 
example,  must  build  aqueducts  and  canals 
for  their  future  populations  and  needs,  not 
for  those  of  today,  and  their  water  rights 
are  not  measured  by  the  quantity  of  water 
that  they  used  yesterday,  but  by  the  quantity 
that  will  be  put  to  use  ultimately  by  the 
diligent  use  of  those  works. 

But  we  do  not  protect  paper  rights,  such 
as  those  involved  in  t''iirfd  Statet  v  Grand 
Rirer  Dam  Autnoritij  363  V3  229  iI960l. 
If  a  w.iter  n^ht  would  not  be  compensable 
under  St.ite  law  if  taken  by  the  Slate  itself. 
It  win  not  be  compensable  if  taken  by  the 
Federal  tiovernment  Moreover  we  limit  the 
test  of  compensability  under  State  law  to 
those  State  laws  which  are  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  We  thus  avoid 
any  possibility,  however  remote,  that  a  State 
may  hereafter  create  exotic  water  rights  of 
some  kind  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  have  to  pay  for  Private  as  well  as  mu- 
nicipal and  State  Investments  in  water  re- 
source development  should  be  encouraged. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment Security  of  tenure  is  essential  to 
the  attraction  of  the  necessary  capital  for 
this  purpose.  The  protection  of  such  in- 
vestments should  not  be  limited  to  non- 
navigable  streams  Under  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions,  as  the  .special  master  ob- 
served during  the  trial  of  Arizona  against 
California,  any  stream  Is  navigable  which  is 
deep  enough  to  float  a  Supreme  Court 
opinion 

If  Federal  water  resource  projects  are  in 
the  national  interest,  as  of  course  they  are. 
It  IS  only  fair  that  the  cost  of  destroying 
preexisting  water  rights  to  make  way  for 
those  Federal  projects,  like  the  cost  of  de- 
stroying other  real  property,  such  as  exist- 
ing buildings,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  not  the  individual  investors 
who  lose  their  water  supply  to  the  new  proj- 
ect The  burden  of  the  cost  of  acquisition 
of  such  rights,  on  most  projects,  is  negligi- 
ble to  thjB  Government,  but  catastrophic  to 
the  Individual  from  whom  they  are  taken 
without  payment  A  few  years  back  the  costs 
Lf  water  rights  purch.'vsed  by  the  Government 
on  the  great  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia comprised  less  than  I  percent  of  total 
project  costs. 


Section  3  should  properly  lay  to  rest  one 
of  the  Justice  Departments  moat  recent 
efforts  to  negate  the  congressional  directive 
for  compensation  in  the  Reclamation  Act 
and  the  Federal  Power  Act  It  h«s  asserted 
that  no  competijtnble  private  water  rights  can 
ever  be  acquired  in  a  navigable  stream  absent 
congrp%slon.il  consent  The  Dep.irimenfs 
ontentlon  la  cunimed  up  in  its  brief  of 
June  30.  19,'id  before  the  special  master  In 
Arizona  ngatlnitt  California,  in  whii'h  it  spent 
sevrr;il  pagm  of  argument  attempting  to 
justify  the  position   that 

As  agalnit  the  United  States,  privately 
owned  rtghtji  to  the  use  of  the  navigable 
w  Iters  are  ii"t  |>'>»»lble  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
preiw  provision  iherclor  by  Cotigrers  "  (P 
4871 

If  thU  In  Ml.  then,  as  I  have  stated  earlier. 
millions  of  .icrc-s  have  been  improperly  p.it- 
erited  under  the  Dewrl  L«»tid  Act  of  1877 
tlii<iui{h>Mii  ihe  Went.  be«MUse  they  are  Ir- 
rigated from  .lavigable  stream*,  and.  under 
th.it  statute  the  eniryman  was  not  entitled 
to  a  patent  unless  he  could  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secret.;iry  of  the  Interior  that 
he  hiid  made  a  valid  a pproprl.it ion  of  water 
under  State  law  It  seems  incredible  that 
anyone  can  seriously  contend  that  the  water 
rights  in  most  of  the  western  streams  on 
which  such  development  has  been  b.vsed  are 
Invalid  and  can  be  destroyed  without  com- 
pensation This  bill,  in  section  J.  would  make 
it  de.ir  that  Congress  does  not  share  that 
view 

Fourth,  Condemnation:  Section  4  deals 
With  the  situation  m  which  the  Govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  acquire  State- 
created  Water  rights  which  the  owner  de- 
clines tt)  sell.  The  section   provides: 

'  Sf.c  4  If  works  hereafter  constructed  by 
or  under  the  .lUthorlty  <>t  the  United  Stales 
impair  or  Interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
.iny  right  to  the  diversion,  storage,  or  other 
use  of  water  which  is  vested  and  compen- 
^.xiyie  under  section  3.  .ind  if  agreement  with 
the  jwner  of  s.ud  right  as  to  the  compensa- 
tl:)n  due  Jor  such  impairment  or  interference 
ha.s  not  been  reached  by  the  time  of  the  Ini- 
tial interference  with  si:ch  right,  the  United 
States  hall  Initiate  .ind  diligently  prosecute 
pr  jcjedlngs  to  condemn  the  same  under  ap- 
pr  pi'iate  Federal  or  State  laws  of  eminent 
domain  If  it  shall  fail  to  do  .so.  no  statute 
of  Itniliati'jns  shall  apply  against  a  iuit  by 
tlu-  inju.-cd  party  against  the  United  States 
for  c  impcnsatlon  [or  such  impairment  or 
Inicrrercnce  in  .i  Federal  court  of  comjietent 
jurisdictions  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
authorize  an  .ictiun  to  enjom  .such  impair- 
ment or  interference,  if  such  an  injunction 
actljit  could  nut  be  maintained  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  .Act  ' 

The  section  makes  three  Important  points: 

First.  If  negotiation  fails,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  directed  to  resort  to  condemna- 
tion, not  merely  to  seize  the  water  with- 
out Judicial  process  and  tell  the  luckless 
owner  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  This 
h;is  been  done.  and.  under  existing  law.  the 
Government    has    been    sustained. 

Second,  the  bill  tells  the  Government  that 
it  for  any  reason  it  does  not  proceed  in  this 
orderly  way.  the  owner's  right  to  sue  for 
compensation  remains  Intact,  and.  more- 
over, no  statute  of  limitation  runs  .igainsl 
him  The  case  m  which  this  problem  .ind 
the  preceding  one  arose  will  be  referred 
to  in  a  moment 

Third,  we  say  that  the  right  to  fair  com- 
pensation, secured  by  this  section,  shall 
not  be  con  trued  to  impliedly  authorize  in- 
junction suits  to  stop  the  building  of  a 
project  We  add  this  in  order  to  quiet  some 
rather  Inchoate  anxieties  expressed  m  the 
hearings  on  S,  1275 

The  compen.sability  and  statute-of-limita- 
tions  problem  is  highlighted  by  Dugan  v. 
Rank.  372  US  609  In  that  case  the  Bureau 
uf  Reclamation,  in  constructing  the  Friant 
Dam  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project,  pur- 
chased   a    number    of    *ater    rights    on    the 


lower  reaches  of  the  stream  below  the  dam, 
and  contracted  with  other  u^ers  that  It 
would  maintain  certain  minimum  stream- 
flows  But  it  failed  to  work  out  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  certain  other  users  who 
asserted  various  claims  When  the  dam  was 
finally  closed  and  operations  were  begun, 
the  Water  supply  to  some  of  the  claimant^ 
downstream  was  curtailed.  Thofe  users 
sought  to  enjoin  the  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect unless  the  Government  would  maintain 
the  natural  How  of  the  stream  at  their  points 
of  dUiT-i  ui.  or  agree  to  a  physical  solution 
which  would  give  them  the  equivalent  of 
their  prec:.lst:ng  rights  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
helil  that  the  .-ult  could  not  be  brought 
against  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  through  certain  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
ofn-i:ils,  because  tlierc  had  been  no  coneres- 
."•Imril  consent  to  suit  Mure  importantly. 
h.j'.vever.  the  Court  held  that  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  mere  closure  of  the  dam 
had  partially  taken  the  w.iter  rights  of  the 
complaining  users  and  that  the  appropriate 
remedy  was  a  suit  for  damages  under  the 
Tucker  Act  Presumably  the  Court  of  Claims 
will  make  the  necessary  determtnatUm  as 
to  what  water  rights.  If  any.  were  taken  and 
the  compensation  that  should  be  paid  as  re- 
quired  bv    the  Reclamation   Act 

But  witnesses  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1275 
.is.serted.  and  defended,  the  probability  that 
the  st.itute  of  limitations  had  begun  to  run 
when  Pnant  Dam's  gates  were  closed,  and 
that  this  would  preclude  recovery  In  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

The  broad  problem  here  concerns  the 
proper  relationship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Its  citizens.  If  water  rights  have  to 
be  taken  for  a  Federal  project,  they  should 
be  acquired  m  an  orderly  eminent  domain 
proceeding  m  which  adequate  notice  Is  piveii 
to  ,all  the  potentially  affected  users,  a  decla- 
ration of  taking  IS  filed  in  the  appropriate 
court,  and  all  Issues  are  joined  before  the 
project  IS  built,  and  some  unsuspecting  user. 
far  downstream,  has  his  rights  taken  v^ith 
no  more  notice  than  that  the  project  is  m 
operation.  Tlie  danger  of  .■-uch  a  user's  rights 
being  cut  off  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
IS  substantial.  The  orderly  way  is  for  every- 
one to  know  what  his  rights  are.  to  know 
what  the  Federal  Ciovernment  intends  to  do. 
and  Just  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  curtailment  of  existing  rights  by  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  project  Tills  is  accom- 
plished through  the  employment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  traditional  eminent  liomain  pro- 
ceedings if  the  necessary  rights  cannot  be 
acquired  by  agreement  Contrary  to  .some 
arguments  which  we  have  heard,  this  is  no 
great  burden  on  the  Federal  Govornmeiit, 
But  even  if  there  are  any  burdens  here,  they 
properly  should  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  on  the  individual 
water  users  When  a  planning  report  is  made 
for  a  project,  for  example,  the  constriictioii 
agency  is  usually  well  .iware  whether  exist- 
ing rights  on  the  .-treain  may  be  impaired  by 
the  operation  of  the  project  If  piirch.ise  ne- 
gotiations are  unsuccessful,  the  United  .States 
should  file  a  declaration  of  taking  .iiid  then 
get  on  with  the  project. 

Some  have  argued  that  rtciuirine  ;he  Fitl- 
eral  Government  to  go  through  eminent  do- 
main  proceedings  will  undr.ly  hold  up  the 
construction  of  projects  Tills  possibility  is 
negated  and  prohibited  by  the  exjjress  lan- 
guage we  propose  Immediate  pos,se.ssion  can 
be  taken  If  anyone  is  overlooked  in  this 
procedure,  he  is  not  entitled  to  stop  the 
project  by  an  injunction  suit  against  .;  Bu- 
reau official  Some  individuals,  if  overlooked 
initially,  might  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
eminent  domain  proceedings  Liter,  or.  if  they 
are  completely  overlooked,  might  have  to  re- 
sort to  the  Court  of  Claims  .Section  4  simply 
puts  the  burden  on  the  Federal  Government. 
where  it  belongs,  to  go  forward  in  a  reason- 
able and  orderly  fashion  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary rights  to  gel  the  project  underway  rather 
than  permitting  it  'o  preempt  a  stream  and 
throw  the  burden  on  the  water  users  to  try 
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to  find  i-iut  wli.-.t  h.is  been  taken.  If  anything. 
and  how  they  are  to  ^;o  about  getting  water 
or  compensation.  The  bill  proposes  good  pol- 
icy and  fairplay. 

Fifth  Preservation  of  existing  laws:  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  i.s  a  series  of  siivines  clauses. 
Several,  but  not  all  of  them,  are  derived  from 
the  orlgln.U  "agencv  bill,s  " 

•'Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  .\rt  -Ivill  be  con- 
strued as — 

"(11  mcxiifyini,'  or  repealing  any  provision 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Congress  relative  to  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States  of  right.s  to  the 
vse  of  water  pursuant  to  stsle  law: 

••(2)  [permitting  ;'ppropriattons  of  writer 
under  State  law  which  intfTlere  with  the 
provisions  of  interna tioiv.i I  trr.  ties  of  the 
Uiaited  States: 

•■(31  amending,  altfrlr.t-  or  refx'  lUng  ;  ny 
provision  of  any  law  ■.vhioh  limits  'he  acre- 
age in  single  ownership  that  may  be  served 
with  wat.er  m.ide  ava:l:ible  under  the  recla- 
mation law;  Proi'irfrff,  That  the  s.ame  ;.crr.iBe 
limitations  that  .-ire  ImiKi.sr-ii  by  the  :ccl;imi- 
tion  law  shall  be  applicable  to  \v..ter  m.ide 
available  tor  irrigation  under  any  other  led- 
ei^l  law  by  u.-^ers  other  than  Indians,  pur- 
siniit  to  a  Feder.'il  referv.i'lon  cr  witlidrawal: 
••(4»  affectine.  Impairing,  diminishing,  sub- 
ordinating, or  enlarflng  lai  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Slate  to  wafrs  under 
any  interstate  compact  or  exi.stiiig  judicial 
decree,  ib)  any  obligations  of  th.?  UnUi'd 
States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or  any 
claim  of  right  owned  or  held  bv  or  for  In- 
dians or  Indian  tnbes,  icl  any  '.vater  right 
heretofore  acquired  hy  others  than  ihe 
United  States  under  Federr.l  or  State  law,  i  d  i 
any  right  to  any  quantity  of  water  used  lor 
governmental  purposes  or  programs  of  the 
United  States  .it  .my  lime  prior  to  t!ie  rffec- 
ti-e  date  of  this  Act.  lei  any  right  of  the 
United  States  to  u,?c  wsiter  which  is  here- 
after lawfully  initialed  m  the  exercise  of 
the  express  or  iiecessrrily  .mpl.ed  authority 
of  any  [resent  or  future  -\^t  of  ConsreFS  or 
State  I.^w  when  such  rights  is  iiutiated  j^rior 
lo  the  acquisition  by  others  of  ?ny  right  to 
use  water  pursratii  lo  Sl--.te  lav.  igl  :.ny 
preference  accorded  by  Federal  or  Slate  law 
lo  any  i>ublic  :'gency  with  lespect  to  electric 
power:" 

The  ren.sons   f   r   these   orovi-ions    'nay    bo 
briefly  stated 

Subsection  1  .^t^.tes  th.tt  nothing  in  this 
bill  would  repeal  any  act  of  Conrrrcss  rtla- 
tive  to  acquisition  by  the  United  Stales  of 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  imrsuanl  to  .Slate 
law.  Tims  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902.  for  example,  would  not  be  affected. 
Subsection  2  simply  states  the  existing  1  iw. 
that  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  rights  in  international  .streams  are  not 
to  imp.''..r  or  interfere  m  nny  way  with  Ihe 
provisions  of  any  treaty  afTectnig  those 
waters.  Tiiis  language  ori'-tir.ated  in  the 
".■■igency  bill."  .md  I  have  no  oDjeclion  lo  it. 
Subsection  3  :s  r.ew  It  disclaims  tiny  effect 
on  :i!iy  acreage  limit '.lion  [jrovisions  in  the 
Federal  or  Si.ite  laws.  There  is  no  conceiva- 
ble way  m  which  either  S.  1275  or  the  pres- 
ent bill  could  be  construed  to  repeal  or  affect 
the  160-acre  limitation  of  the  reclamation 
law.  but.  inasmuch  as  certain  v.'itneEses  in 
the  hearings  on  S.  1275  professed  lo  be 
worrying  ..bout  this  imaginary  ill.  there  is 
no  iiarm  in  putting  an  end  to  this  illusion. 

The  real  iicreagc  iimitallcn  problem  is  11- 
hi;irated  by  what  is  now  happening  on  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona 
and  C.ilifornia.  Here  a  massive  expansion  of 
irrigation  of  desert  lands  by  large  non-In- 
dian lessees  is  under  \v,  y.  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Interior  Department,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  issuing  such  leases.  These 
les-ees  include  large  corporations  which  are 
allowed  by  the  Govtrnment  to  lease  up  to 
6.000  acres  .ipiece.  and  which  will  reap  huge 
profits  from  gobbling  up.  for  speculative  ex- 
!>,ii.Mon.  the  water  that  is  so  desperately 
needed  in  central  Arizona  and  In  California 
lor  the  preservation  of  the  existing  economies 
in  those  Slates.  All  that  the  Indians  get  out 


of  this  promotion  Is  rental  money,  and  the 
Government  would  be  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars  ahead    If   it   paid    thein    more    generous 
rentals  than  the  corporate  lessees  offer,  while 
postponing  this  unnecessary  expansion  of  the 
overload  on  the  Colorado  River's  w.iter  tup- 
ply    until    we    can    import    enough    water    to 
meet   the  existing  requirements  in   .^ri/ona, 
California,  and  Nevada.  This  will  be  costly  at 
l.-'est.  It  will  be  even  m^ie  costly  if  we  have 
to  import   valer  to  replace  these  increasing 
depletions,  caused  by  ni.in-Indii^n  u.-s^rs  of  a 
Wiiter   right   that   Couerrss   reserved    for   In- 
dians. My  bill,  in  section  5('3t.  a  new  i>rovi- 
sion.  accordingly  would  extend   the  IGO-ncre 
limu.ition  of  the  reclamation  law  lo  the  use 
(  f   all   water   which   is   made   available    by   a 
Fec'rit^l   rrsrrv.tion   (jr   withdraw.il.  Without 
tills  uniendmcnt.  tlie  160-acrc  l.mit.ition  does 
I  ,-.t    1  pply    to   lands   in   Indian   reservations. 
I  von   a  (3  000-acre  corporate  farm  of  a   non- 
tn.ii:  n  l.^-oc.  Tl-.c  laiieiKinienl,   is  a  practical 
m.ilter,   i.netts   only    non-Indian   large-scale 
lessc-s,  because  no  Indian  irrifale':  as  much 
as  the  IGO  ,.cres  of  irrigated  l.md  which  the 
reel  ■n-'n'i(  n  liw  ijcimits  iri  a  ?inele  man.  or 
I  be    i.'O   a  res   lliat    .t    t '■""ilts  to   i   married 
(o  \v<w.  but.  to  vv.iKe  sure  that  Iiidian  ri  rlits 
:ae  11  .;  n.tevicred  wltii  we  do  urt  cxlc'id  tbe 
;'crc.  ;'e  U!nit:-.lion  to  r.scs  by  ind;:  .is  th?m- 
.snb,  er. 

Tb>^  .itnilion  on  ilie  Colorado  Rivri'  In- 
dian Reservation  is  so  serious  that  ll  should 
hw.-'  .'TX  immociiale  and  sepnrr.le  cure,  per- 
h.ip^  in  ;-pproprip.lion  liills  clenling  '.'■ith  the 
i-.irticular  rererv/.tion.  and  should  not  await 
;  \ic;!iient   of   iliis   uencral   legislation. 

..ubs.eclion  -,  ui  :iection  5  is  a  genci.il  tiis- 
cl.hni.^r  as'^itri.-g  that  certain  other  exi:-l!ug 
2i-ts  .ii'i  ob'isatioiis  nre  not  impaired  or 
i.-oJi:::Ld  ; -,  ;.iiv''.vnv  by  this  iegislalion.  Tt  is 
C'-i.cd  irom  t'  c  "agency  bill."  for  the  n.ost 
..lit  In  parthtilar  subsection  41.1 1  ore^.ervrs 
i!»e  lin-hts  of  the  Uniied  Siat.--s  or  any  btate 
ir.-.cler  existing  cotiipacls  or  judicinl  decrees — 
4(b)  i-.reserves  obligations  of  the  Unitsd 
.'ilalf.  'o  Indian  tribes,  and  nights  held  for 
anv  Inuitn  tribes  (this  is  di:;cU' sed  earlier  In 
CO  ineciiofi  with  sectitns  1  r.nd  5i'JI.  Sub- 
,-?ction  4ici  leaver  unafiecied  valid  vv.iter 
i.r'-ils  hc-rci ifore  acqinred  by  other  than  the 
■C":i  ted  .:t:.les  under  Federr.l  or  Slate  'aw — 
i.:ii  i.:rotects  aiiv  e^::sling  uses  by  the  Fid- 
••r;il  C-ovrniiient  vh'r''  w-c-re  i.'.ade  for  a 
■.  ahd  govemr.ental  purpose;  urc'cr  cither 
.'-'tale  ( r  Fecler.'i!  l.iw.  'oefc  re  enactment  of 
:bis  biii. 

^ubs.'^ction  4iel  is  :i  ■  rosper.-tive  nrovision 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  valid  future 
nchls  may  be  iiCQuired  for  Federal  prc.iects 
bv  congresElonal  .aiitnorization  so  long  -"s 
.'UCh  rights  are  initiated  prior  to  the  r.cqui- 
sition  bv  others  of  Uitervening  rights  under 
State  law.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
prioritv  principle  which  has  been  r.l  the 
heart  ;f  water  resourc.'s  de-, e!;;)niei-.l  ia  "the 
West  for  a  iiundred  years,  and  mfl^es  it 
clear  -if  any  clarification  vei'e  needed — ihat 
whatever  power  the  ■United  .-tries  tuay  ''lave 
under  the  Consliiuticn  and  spoc'fic  Federal 
legisl:ilion  to  generate  water  righii  under  its 
ov.n  laws  IS  not  resficted.  nor  :s  'he  Ctovjrn- 
nienl  compelled,  by  this  'oill.  to  resort  solely 
t.5  Stats  laws  to  generate  or  acnuire  v.".ler 
rights  which  il  may  need.  The  same  :  iriciple 
isrespected  in  tliC  proviso  to  section  2. 

Subsection  4(fl  preserves  all  oxi.'-ting  i>ref- 
erences  which  appear  in  Fedcr-.l  and  .'-tate 
law  in  favor  of  public  ;  gencics  v.'ith  respect 
to  electric  power.  Agpin,  there  is  ':o  conceiv- 
able way  in  which  S  1275  could  have  im- 
pinged on  such  statutes.  But  sonic  w  tv.ess-es 
(teemed  lo  think  there  was.  r,nd  incrc  is  no 
harm  in  saying  tliat  this  shall  t.ot  happen. 
The  hnai  section  prnvide=: 
"Sec.  6.  This  act  may  be  cited  :  s  t!ie  ■.','.  ter 
Rights  Act  of  1965." 

Conclusion:  This  bill  will  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  resources 
by  nutting  an  end  lo  'ne  most  serious  con- 
nicts  beiwee'i  Feder.U  and  Slate  inf.Tests 
which  now  Impede  the  coordmnticn  of  those 
inieresis  in  reE^ional  jjlnnnlng. 


•n.e  [lurpose  of  today's  [iresenlation  is  .'^im- 
\A\-  to  exi-dain  ■w.'hat  is  in  the  bill,  and  why, 
I  t-hall  [Postpone  to  another  day  a  more  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  urgency  for  action  in 
the  helds  (f  conflict  which  this  hill  ident.- 
hes  and  at'eivpts  to  solve,  and  of  the  tnrious 
luipediments  which  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  urgently  needed  developm-'nt  of  otir 
western  water  resources  if  we  do  not  solve 
tViese    problems. 

I  have  a  resoUuion  ff  the  hou.ie^  cf  d:'lo- 
ita'es  of  the  AmeHcan  Bar  As.socl.<t!on, 
adopted  in  August  i963:  p  .st;itenifnl  in  suo- 
porl  oi  thescclinn  of  tlie  mineral  i.nJ  natu..il 
resources  law  of  the  recommended  Ic-felala- 
tion.  from  the  Amctlcan  bar:  a  labulaiion  .  f 
the  support  of  S.  1275  in  the  88th  Congre'r.. 
which,  as  I  say.  is  the  predecessor  of  the 
i)resent  hill  I  auk  unanimous  consent  liiat 
the  documents  to  which  I  hav,-  just  alludet^. 
l;o  nriiit'-d  at  this  point  in  the  RErono.  and 
I  ask  unanlmoiu:  consent  that  .it  the  con- 
ciusicn  01  those  Inserts.  ;;  copy  of  the  entire 
le-:i  or  tiic  bill  be  set  forth  in  the  nEC<;.RD. 
ihe  Fbesiding  Officer  (Mr  Harris  in  the 
chair).  The  hlU  will  he  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  \\'lihoul  objection  the; 
bill  will  be  held  at  the  desk  as  requested, 
nnd  the  hill  and  documents  will  be  printed 
in   ihtJ  HiccoRD. 

The  bill  (S.  16361  to  clarify  the  relation- 
rhlp  ■■!  int-rcuts  of  ihe  United  Stales  and  of 
the  '>t.aes  in  the  use  of  liie  waters  of  cer- 
t.iin  streams,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ki  chel 
I  for  1  iiiisplf  and  other  Senators  i .  was  rc- 
:'Cl.-d,  read  iwicc  by  i's  lille,  referred  to  lUe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .MTa'.rs. 
:Mid  ordered  to  be  priiitcd  in  the  Record,  ::s 
lOllows: 

"Be  it  enacted  l>y  the  Scvatc  avJ  Hou;:c  of 
j'Zrpr<'.'.'.'«fatfTs  of  the  United  ^Ztalts  of 
/l/ii  T.ca  i/i  C'l'ngreKS  fi:,xi7!ibled. 

"^tCTloN  1.  .'^'ubjecl  lo  the  exceijjon  st.ecd 
in  section  5.  the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of 
.surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  United 
States,  heretofore  or  liereafler  luade.  shall 
not  affect  nny  right  to  the  use  of  navigable 
•r  ifonnavigable  water  ae-quired  pr.i-s.uant  lo 
dale  law  either 

"111  bef  i:e  the  establinhmcnl  rr  such  with- 
drawp.l  or  reservation,  or 

"i2i  .liter  the  establishnierit  or  such  wlth- 
ilravv.""!  or  reservation,  unless,  in  the  latter 
ev?nt  ::  Federal  statute,  or  ati  ofiicer  of  the 
United  ^Itilr.s  i.vihori^ed  lo  mav."  tifh  a 
witbd.-.iwal  or  r?serv:'tion,  shall  liave 
[jromulr'^f-ed  the  purpose,  t.uanliiy.  and 
prioritv  dais  of  the  water  right  n-sorved 
to  the  United  Stales  or  otherwlr-.e  established 
ur.c'cr  its  own  lews,  i.nd  such  promulcatlon 
shall  have  antedated  the  inllialinn  of  the 
coni'.ictin?;  right  under  Stale   law. 

"Sec,  2.  Any  right  to  the  diversion,  stor.ige. 
distribution,  or  use  of  water  w  hlcli  the  United 
Slates  or  those  claiming  under  the  Uiiitrd 
Slates  ;:s;:crl  to  have  beon  established  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  shall  be  neither  gre  f-r 
nor  less  than  those  accorded  by  the  laws 
of  that  State  to  U£.es  of  water  bv  e.th<  rs 
than  the  United  Slates  i  including  the  State 
itself!  i.i  like  circumstances,  and  shall  be 
miti.ited  .uid  perfected  in  .iccord 'nee  "ith 
the  procedure  cstiblished  by  the  laws  of  tlial 
Slate:  P:o:idrd.  That  this  section  sha'l  not 
affect  nny  authority  "-hich  the  Uni'ed  States 
may  have  to  establ  sh  w.ilr-r  rights  under  n.5 
own  lavs    heretofore  or  here.ifter  enaclec^. 

"Sec.  3  No  vested  right  to  the  diversion. 
stor.Tge  or  use  of  any  ivaters.  navigable  or 
nonnavigable.  acquired  under  the  iiws  ol  -i 
Sl.-ite  .ind  recogni.-'.cd  by  the  laws  in  foi*e 
as  of  the  etfective  date  of  this  Act  in  ih.it 
State  as  being  comijensablc  if  liken  or  urcd 
by  or  under  the  ;!Uthority  ol  tiie  Siite.  .--haU 
lie  taken  er  •.•.•ed  by  or  unucr  the  authority  of 
the  United  Stales  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 'Veated  right'  shall  mean  either  li 
an  .'it.T  r,;o.-,',iivc  right  initiated  .n  accoid- 
ance  Vith  I'-e  izcner.il  lavs  of  the  Slate  ..p- 
plicable  to  'he  ..ppropri:it!on  of  waier  rights, 
vvhich  h.aii  i^een  cxe.-'-ised  cither  by  the  com- 
mencement   of    r.ctua!    Giverr.on.    -torage    or 
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use  of  water  or  by  the  commencement  of 
Construction  of  works  for  such  purposes,  .ind 
which  Is  thereafter  mamt-ilned  with  reason- 
able diligence  in  the  completion  of  such 
works  and  application  of  water  to  such  pur- 
poses, or  i2i  riparian,  o'.erlylng.  or  pueblo 
right,  to  the  extent  that  such  laws  of  the 
•itnte  recognize  such  rights  or  i3)  a  prescrip- 
tive rlcht  or  any  oTh^r  w  iter  right  to  the 
c.-ifnt  that  water  has  been  put  to  beneJlciiil 

".-re  4  If  works  hereafter  constructed  by 
or  under  tlie  authnrlty  of  the  United  States 
Impair  or  interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
any  right  to  the  diversion  ."storage  or  other 
u?e  of  wafer  which  is  vested  and  con^pen- 
sable  under  section  3.  and  if  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  said  right  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion due  for  siKh  Impilrment  op  interference 
h'.s  not  been  reached  by  the  time  of  the 
initial  Interference  with  such  right,  the 
United  States  shall  Initiate  and  dil'.gen'ly 
prosecute  proceedings  to  condemn  the  same 
under  appropriate  Peder.il  or  State  l.iws  of 
eminent  donnln  If  It  shall  fill  to  do  so.  no 
stitu'e  of  llmltitlons  shall  apply  against  a, 
su.t  by  the  Injured  party  ag.iln3t  the  United 
States  forVf'mp^n-itlon  for  surh  Impairment 
or  tnterfeT?nce  In  a  Feder.ll  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction;  but  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  authonze  an  action  to  enjoin  such  Im- 
pa.rment  or  Interference,  if  such  an  injunc- 
tion .action  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
absence  of  this  Act 

•Sec  5  Nothing  In  thJs  Act  shall  t>e  con- 
strued as — 

"ill  modifying  or  repealing  aTiy  provloion 
of  any  existing  Act  of  Congre«s  relative  to 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  water  pursuant  to  St:ito  law; 

"i2)  permitting  appropriations  of  water 
under  Stite  law  which  Interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  international  treaties  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  amending,  altering,  t  repealing  any 
provision  nf  any  law  which  limits  the  acre- 
ate  in  single  ownership  that  may  be  served 
with  water  made  available  under  the 
retl.imation  law  Proudrd  That  the  same 
acreage  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  the 
reclamation  law  shall  be  applicable  to  water 
made  available  for  Irrlgaiiou  ut  der  any  other 
Federal  I  iw  b;-  users  other  than  Indians, 
pursuant  t;vi  a  Federal  re^Tv A':vn  or  with- 
driw.;! 

•i4i  affecting,  impairing,  diminishing. 
subordinating,  or  enlarging  lai  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  to  waters 
under  any  interstate  compact  or  existing  ju- 
dicial decree,  ibi  any  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  or 
any  cla.m  of  right  owned  or  held  by  or  for 
Indians  or  Indian  tribe?,  ic  i  any  water  right 
heretofore  acquired  by  others  than  the 
United  Slates  under  Fedeial  or  State  law.  idi 
any  right  to  any  quant. t>  of  w.vtcr  used  for 
government.il  purposes  or  programs  of  the 
United  States  ut  any  time  prior  to  the  eflec- 
ti\e  date  of  this  Act.  lei  any  tight  of  the 
United  States  to  use  water  which  is  here- 
after lawfully  initiated  in  the  exercise  of  the 
express  or  necessarily  implied  authority  of 
-my  present  or  future  Act  of  Congress  or 
Stale  law  when  such  right  is  initiated  prior 
to  the  acquisition  by  others  of  any  right  to 
use  water  pursuant  to  State  law.  (ti  any 
preference  .iccorded  by  Federal  or  Slate  law 
to  any  public  agency  with  respect  to  electric 
power  4 

Sec  6  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Water 
rights  Act  of  1965  • 

The  documents  presented  by  Mr    Kui  hel 
lire  as  follows 

RfSOLITION  iNl)  o4>  OF  THE  Hm  SE  OF  DELE- 
UATE3  or  THE  AMERitAN  B.\R  ASSOClATtO.V 
.\DOPTED   At  Of  ST    ly63 

Whereas  certain  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
'  ..at  between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Ouvernment  with  respect  to  water  resource 
c    -clopments;  and 

Whereas  the  Select  Committee  on  Nation- 
al  Water   Resources  of  the   V  3.  Senate   has 


reported,  after  an  exhaustive  study,  that  the 
broadening  pattern  of  these  conflicts  Is  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  urgent  need  f^r  clear- 
cut,  definitive  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  work  out  with  the  States  a  redefining 
of  Federal-State  powers  and  responsibilities 
for  control,  use.  and  development  of  water 
resources',  and 

"Whereas  extensive  heatings  have  been 
held  by  the  Congress  on  this  subject  over  the 
past  8  years  with  the  result  that  certain 
problem  areas  have  been  brought  Into  clearer 
focus  and  various  legislative  remedies  pro- 
posed    Now.   therefore,   be  it 

■ReioUcd.  That  the  Amerlcim  B.ir  Asso- 
ci.tt.on  urges  the  Congress  to  consider  favor- 
ably legislation  designed  to  preserve  to  the 
States  their  historic  role  In  water  re.sourre 
deielopmcnt  and  to  eliminate  sonic  of  the 
impediments  to  fuller  Federal-State  coopera- 
tk>n  In  this  field,  and  be  it  further 

■Rciolved.  That  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion and  the  section  of  mineral  and  natural 
resources  law  be  authorized  to  appear  before 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  the  foregoing  resolution  and  legis- 
lation similar  in  substance  to  the  attached 
draft  of  bill. 

■r.,\TEMB»T   or    T«i«    ScrrioN    or    Mineral 
A:<iD  N.\TrB\L,  RrsotRcra  Law   im   Si  pport 

OP    RECUMVENDE3     RESIILLTION 

"The  proposed  resolution  relating  to  legal 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  Is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  extensive  consideration  which  has  been 
given  tj  the  problem  of  Jurisdictional  con- 
flicts between  the  Federal  .md  Sute  govern- 
ments for  almost  10  years  since  the  Supreme 
Courts  opinion  m  t.ie  so-c:illcd  Pclton  Dam 
C'.iC.  FPC  V,  O  rjon.  340  US.  435  (1953). 
Dunn'?  this  period,  extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Congress  on  the  problem 
and  II  wide  variety  of  legislative  proposals 
put  forth.  The  kind  of  legislative  action  pro- 
posed by  this  resolution,  would  be  an  appro- 
priate ftrst  step  in  meeting  what  the  Senate 
Sele.t  Committee  on  N.itlonal  Water  He- 
sources  has  termed  the  "urgent  need  for 
c!c:ir-cut.  deflnltUe  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  w  work  out  with  the  States  a  re- 
delining  of  Federal-Stale  powers  and  respon- 
.sibiUtles  for  control,  use.  and  development  ol 
water  resources'  iS  Rept.  No.  29.  87lh  Cong., 
1st  sc-i.  C6  1  1961  I  I  As  water  shortages  have 
become  nn  increablng  problem  in  eastern 
a  e  is  <:•{  the  United  Stucs.  interest  in  this 
type  ol  legislation  has  become  national  in 
scope. 

'  The  leglslailcn  which  this  resolution 
w/'.ua  endorse  iS.  1275  and  H.R.  5914,  88th 
Cong  .  which  are  identical  with  app.  A  at- 
l  u-iied  to  this  report  I  centers  on  four  points 
I  I  I  The  eircct  of  Federal  reservations  of 
public  lands  on  water  rights  recognized  un- 
der State  law  i  the  bill  preserves  the  latter 
rights,  unless  the  reservation  was  creiited  to 
eslubliih  a  right  to  coiiEumnllve  use.  as  for 
Indians,  la  which  case  the  priorities  estab- 
lished by  the  date  of  the  reservation  are  pro- 
tected); (2)  the  preservation  of  the  primacy 
of  consumptive  u-es  over  navigation  on  navi- 
g  lb  e  streams  west  of  tlie  98th  meridian  i  this 
principle  Is  already  established  by  section  1 
lb)  of  the  Fl(X)d  Control  Act  of  1044.  58  Stat. 
888-89.  as  amended.  33  U  S.C.  701-1  (1962). 
and  a  number  of  other  flood  control  acts,  but 
this  bill  would  give  its  general  application) ; 
(3)  a  direction  that  where  the  United  States 
claims  water  rights  under  St.ite  I..w.  it  shall 
follow  the  procedure  established  by  the  State 
st:it'.it:-  in -acquiring  them  isome  Fcder.il  olB- 
clals  h  »ve  claimed  water  rights  under  State 
law  while  Ignoring  the  State's  procedural  re- 
quirementa  relating  Ij  hearings,  contests, 
etc.i;  and  i4)  a  direction  that  water  rlght-s. 
If  recognized  ;i.s  compenfable  m  the  State 
under  which  they  ."ire  claimed,  shall  be  com- 
pens.ible  if  t  ikcn  by  the  United  States  i  In 
the  absence  of  Fedci.il  logiilatlon  providing 
otherwise,  the  Federal  Government  may  Im- 
pair vested  water  rights  without  compensa- 
tion in  conitruciing  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects  m  furtherance  of  its  powers 


under  the  commerce  claii.'ie  of  the  Con.stltu- 
tion).  Compare  United  States  v.  Gr^lach 
l.trr^lnrk  Co  339  U  S.  7'25  i  19501  and  FPC  v. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Potrcr  Co..  347  U  S.  '229 
1  1954)  with  United  States  v  Turn  Citii  Pouer 
Co,  350  US  222  i  1956).  It  the  United  States 
acquires  them  otherwl.'e  thiin  by  purcha.se. 
It  shall  condemn  them  In  appr(>prl.ite  pro- 
ceedlncts  rather  than  merely  take  them  with- 
out notice  and  remit  the  (jwner  to  suit  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  See  Dugan  v.  Rank  83  Sup 
Ct    999  1  1963).' 

"SfproRT  FOR  S.   1275  IN  THE  88th  Congress 
"Testimony,  resolution.s    or  .suitements  of 
support   for  S,    1275   were  received   irnm   t!ie 
following,  among  :.t)iers 

"US.  Senators  Senator  Thomas  H  Ki-chel. 
of  California;  .'-•eiint..r  I  kn  B  Jordan,  of 
Idalm  Sen: f>r  .\i  ^n  Bin::,  of  .N'evada:  Sen.i- 
UiT  Wallace  G  Be.vnett  of  Utah;  Senator 
Mii.w^Ro  L.  .SIM^•^o^  of  Wyoming;  SenaUir 
Pkter  H    Df  minmck    of  Colorado 

■  .Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Hon    Rili)h  R    Hirdnig.  of  Idaho 

"Governors:  Hon  Robert  B  sm\lle.  Gover- 
nor of  Idaho;  Hon  Mirk  O  Hitfield.  Gover- 
nor of  Oregon;  Hon  George  D  Clyde.  Gov- 
er.nor  of  Utah. 

"Governors"  committees:  Tlie  Mls-souri 
River  States  Committee,  comtxvsed  of  the 
Governors  and  2  rc-.rcsenuuhes  of  each  of 
the  10  Missouri  Basin  suites. 

"•Repre-ent  .tlve  of  State  legislature:  Hon. 
Carley  Porter,  chairman,  water  committee. 
CiUfornla  State  -\ssembly  who  i)re?ented  a.s- 
sembly  Joint  resolution  No   2. 

■".Attorneys  general:  Hon.  Duke  Dnnbiir.  .it- 
torney  general  of  Color.-.do,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Attorncvs  Gencr:,l. 
accompanied  by  Hon.  Daniel  McLood.  attor- 
ney general  of  South  Carolina,  and  D.- 
Michell  Wendell,  coun.>'el  for  the  Council  of 
State  Governments:  Hon.  St::nley  Mo.sk.  of 
California,  reprc.-entlng  the  .\5soclatlon  of 
Western  Attorneys  General,  accomp.mled  bv 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Corker,  assistant  attorney 
general;  Hon.  John  Raper.  of  Wyoming,  ac- 
companied by  Hon.  Chirles  .■\.';tor.  member  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Board,  and  Hon.  Eu- 
gene Van  C.unp,  Stale  commissioner. 

"State  water  resources  boards  or  comml,'  - 
sions:  Mont.ma  St:ite  Water  Conservatlo  ; 
Board:  Hon.  c:arence  Davis.  Hon.  C.  H.  Ra3 
mond.  chairman;  Commission  of  .Soil  an  i 
Water  Conservation.  State  of  Ark.msas;  Hor 
Ed  T  McKlnlcy,  Jr.;  Nevada  State  Dopartniciit 
of  Coiiiervatlon  imd  Natural  Resources:  Hon. 
Hugh  SJiamberg?r,  director;  Mississippi  Con- 
servation Commission:  Hon.  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, chairm.'.n;  New  York  State  Department 
of  Conservation:  Hon.  Harold  Weil;  Florida 
Board  of  Conservation:  Hon.  Randolph 
Hodges,  director;  Tennessee  Department  ol 
Conservation:  Hon.  Raleigh  \V  Robinson,  di- 
•ector,  division  of  water  resources;  Texas 
Water  Comjnission:  Hon.  Joe  D.  drier. 
chairman;  Oregon  State  Water  Resources 
Board:  Hon.  Dorel  J  Lane,  executive  secre- 
tary; Colorado  Ruer  Board  of  Califoriu.i: 
Hon.  M.  J.  Dowd.  ciu.irman;  Wyoming  Nat- 
ural Resources  Bo,:rd:  Hon.  Charles  .Astor, 
commissioner,  Hon.  Eugene  Van  Camp, 
member. 

■"National  organizations:  American  Bar  As- 
sociation; Northcutt  Ely,  chairman,  w.iicr 
resources  committee,  section  of  minernl  and 
natural  resources  law;  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General:  Hon.  Duke  Ounb:ir. 
attorney  general  of  Colorado;  Nat;->nai  Rec- 
lamation AsEoci:uion.  Hon  Hugh  Shamber- 
ger.  president,  accompanied  by  Dr  Mitchell 
We:iwell;  Council  of  Stale  Governments:  Dr. 
Mi'chell  Wendell,  counsel:  Nati'in:il  Associci- 
tloii  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts: Milton  Fracke.  chairman,  water  re- 
sources committee;  Chamber  of  Conimerce 
of  t!ic  United  States:  John  J  Meehan.  .sec- 
retary of  the  natural  resources  committee; 
.Municipal  Law  Officers  of  the  United  States: 
Edward  F  Taylor,  chairman,  waier  problems 
committee;    National   Association   of   Co''n- 
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tlfs:  Hon    Harold  W,  Kennedy,  county  cor.n- 

?.;■!.   L'ls    Angeles   County.    Calif;    the    Inter- 

Mst?    Conference    on    Writer    Problems:    Mr. 

porel   L.ine,   chalrm.in:    Mr    Sim   Thompson 

n    behalf   of    the    State    of    Mississippi.    Mr, 

roIJ    Weil.    Depanmert    of    Conservation, 

-•'..ite  of  New  York,  and  Mr    Hugh  Shamber- 

r?r,  director  of  the  Nevada  State  Dvpar'ment 

'  Conservation;  the  .American  Farm  B^ireau 

F-rler"itlon-   John  Taylor.  Esq;    the  National 

D    'net    Attorneys'    Association:    Hon.   Rich- 

I'  W   Dlckf  njon;  Amertc:in  National  C.ttle- 

..,   MS  .'\SfOciation:   Mr   C.  W    McMillan. 

"Regional  organizations:  The  Colorado 
It.- er  Water  Users  Assocl.Uion  i  composed  of 
r epre'- en ta lives  of  major  organiz.itions  of 
w.iler  users  in  the  7  Colorado  River  Hisin 
i^T.ates:  Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Ne- 
uda.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming): 
Hon,  D.il'ii.s  E  'Jo'.:',  prcsiden;,  and  Hon.  Huah 
S'lainberger;  C  uinty  Supervisors"  Associa- 
•lon  of  California:  Hon  Harold  \V.  Kennedy, 
(ounty  counsel,  Los  Angeles  County;  Hon. 
WiUu.m  R.  MacDougall,  pcncr:,l  oo.uisel; 
:-;,)Uthern  California  Water  Conferciice,  rep- 
r.-'senlinq  ^b  water  agencies  m  C.ilifornia: 
J.^mes  H,  Krelger,  Esq,,  chairman:  Feather 
River  Project  Association.  California:  Cali- 
lornla  State  Ciiamber  of  Commerce:  Burn- 
aam  Ener.sen.  Esq;  Irrigation  Districts  As- 
sociation of  California;  Burnham  Enersen, 
Esq;  the  Bear  Ri-icr  Proteciive  Committee, 
Id.iho"  Hon,  Lloyd  Dunn,  chairman;  C.ili- 
.'ornla  Municipal  TJtilities  Association:  F,  V. 
Prey,  secretary;  South  Dakota  Council  of 
Producers.  Business  .tnd  Industry:  C.  F. 
stilgeb.iuer.  president;  Eel  River  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Water  Conservation  Association, 
Cilifornia;  James  D,  Gilbert,  president. 

"Counties,  through  their  l:)Oar(:ls  of  .-:upcr- 
vlsors  or  other  i^overning  bodies:  county  com- 
ml.ssloners  of  San  .Juan   County,   Utah 

"The  following  counties  of  Califcrnia  i  in 
some  vases  acting  a.s  Hoard?  i-f  Calilornia 
Couiiiv  FlotKl  C'-ntrol  or  V.'ater  Districts); 
.Alameda.  .Alpine.  Butte.  Contra  C^sta  (ex 
<j,T.clo  the  EoverniiiE'  board  (-4  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Water  -Agency) .  Del  Norte.  Fres- 
no. Humboldt.  Inyo.  San  .Toaquin.  Kings.  Los 
.Angeles.  Mendocino.  .Modoc.  Mono.  Placer. 
Riverside.  Sacramento.  San  I, -lis  Otaisr)o.  San 
-Mateo.  Santa  Barbara  (with  joint  resolution 
with  board  of  directors  of  Santa  Barbara 
County  Flood  Control  iind  \Va*cr  Conserva- 
tion District).  Santa  Clara.  Sciano.  S-noma, 
Tehama.  Tuloumnc.  Vent'.'ra.  Volo.  Yuba, 
.md  .Siskiyo, 

"District,  cities.  :ind  local  ortrani/a'ions; 
citv  of  Los  .Angeles.  Calif,.  Hon,  San-iuel  W. 
Yorty.  mayor, 

•  Calilornia  districts:  FiiUorook  Public  Util- 
ity District.  Califcrnia:  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District.  California;  Bueno 
Colorado  Municipal  Water  District.  Califor- 
nia; San  Dieguito  Irriqation  District.  Cali- 
lornia; Laguna  Beach  County  Water  District. 
California;  Orange  County  Water  District, 
California;  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California;  Norton  L.  Morris,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  the  Kern  County  Water 
.AKency,  California;  Hon,  Harvey  O.  Banks, 
Nevada  County  Farm  Bureau.  Califcrnia; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  San 
Diego.  Calif." 


T,  u-va.seti  loss  carryovers  in  part  II.  and 
art  or^erating  loss  carryovers  in  part  III. 
r\Ioreovcr.  there  is  no  provisinr  lor  cany- 
ine  losses  over  fiom  one  part  to  rtnotlier. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  taxstion  ut  a 
particular  insurance  compaiiv  mny  .shift 
from  one  pi?a't  to  anoUu-r  because  ut 
changes  in  the  mix  of  it.s  bu.siness  or 
because  of  a  rcorf;aiii>atirr..  .such  as  a 
conversion  or  meri'cr  tii  ii  reciiM".  cril 
insurance  company  into  a  stock  company 
or  tlie  merger  of  a  mutual  casualty  coii- 
pany.  ta.xable  under  jjart  II.  and  a  factory 
mutual  company,  ta.xable  ...udv-^r  part 
III.  Tlie  bill  preserves  loss  carrvover.s  m 
such  cp.':s,  to  the  extent  of  the  lesser 
of  what  the  taxi^ayer  or  its  prcdcce.s.'^or 
had  under  its  old  classification  or  would 
have  had  und-'r  its  now  cl:issificati,<ii. 
Whils  the  bill  covei-.s  ill  carryovf-rs 
oriifinptinK  in  years  bo;unr.ing  alter 
D;cember  31.  VjS-2.  when  the  t-ixation  ol 
insurance  comji.^.nies  v%as  radically  re- 
vised. It  is  applicable  to — that  is.  affects 
tax  liabilities  for— only  taxable  vrars  be- 
;  inning  alter  Deceirb.r  'il.  U;66. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  be  r.pi)roi  .lately  ic- 
feired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  le- 
f  erred. 

The  bill  iS.  2920)  to  amend  ihe  Int'.r- 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  inovide  .si^e- 
cial  loss  carryover  rules  for  insurance 
companies,  introduced  by  Mr.  c:.\rlson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Control  and  Disarmament  .'^it,  a:;  amended 
(22  U.S  C,  25891  a)  ),  is  amerded  by  inserlinit 
immediately  after  "-30.000.000".  the  follow- 
uiit;  ".  and'  lor  llie  three  fiscal  years  1969 
throai:?h    la71,    the    sum    of   $33,000  0(X),"'. 


SPECIAL   LOSS   CARRYOVER  RULES 
FOR  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide special  loss  carryover  rules  for 
insurance  companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simply  to 
cirrclatc  the  various  parts  of  subchapter 
L.  relating  to  the  taxation  of  insurance 
companies,  as  to  the  treatment  of  loss 
c?rryovers.  Each  part  taxes  a  different 
l3ss  of  insurance  com.panies  and  pro- 
vides for  loss  carryovers,  but  they  are 
called  operations  loss  carryovers  in  part 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  A  3 -YEAR 
EXTENSION  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  --iND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Ficsident.  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  ar.pro;n-iate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  a  :-;-yoar  exten- 
sion period  for  the  Arn^'i  Contiol  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

The  proposed  bill  liss  l:ocn  requested 
by  the  President  of  the  Unutd  States 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  .sutrgested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  bill  iS.  2922)  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  ;>uthori- 
zation  for  appropriations,  introduced  by 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  by  request.  v,ts  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreitin  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2922 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and    Hou-^e 

of  Representatives  of   the   United    Statea  of 

Amcnca   in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 

second  sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms 


EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  THE  AU- 
THORITY OF  FEDERAL  RKSr:R\'I;; 
D^KK5-  rO  rURCHASE  Vr-..  GET  i- 
GATIONS     niRRCTLY     FROaI     TT-'K 

Mf.  ..-.PARKMAN,  Mi'.  Pre.sid.  nr.  1  in- 
troduce, at  liie  loquost  of  the  Secitli'ty 
of  the  Tvp.-.'^uiy.  n  bill  to  amend  section 
14ibi  ol  the  rcdo!:'l  Reser\e  Act.  a.? 
amended,  tt  extend  lor  2  ycais  tlie  i:U- 
thority  ol  roc'.eivl  Rpso;'\e  b.mk,-  m  ijii;-- 
ch<\.se  U.S.  obl'Citior.s  diicctly  Irom  the 
Tieasuiy.  I  a.sk  uiianimrtus  coiv-cnt  t'lat 
the  letter  of  t!'an;-mitt?'l  be  n:inted  in 
the  Re.  oi-'n  at  thi.s  lioinl. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Ihe  bill 
will  be  received  .nnd  aiij^ropri.  tely  ;r- 
feri-ed:  and,  without  objection.  t!ie  letl'  r 
vill  be  i-rinted  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  b''l  S.  -'i)23i  10  amend  .  ection 
14' 01  ol  the  Federal  Re.'^erve  Act.  as 
amended,  to  extend  lor  2  years  the  au- 
ih'jrity  of  Federr.l  Re.serve  banks  to  pui- 
eha.se  U.S.  obli^^r-tions  directly  trom  tlie 
Ticasury.  iiilroducrd  by  .vlr.  Sparkman. 
v.'c.s  leceived.  lead  tvice  by  its  title,  aiid 
reierred  to  the  Coiniiiittee  on  Banklitr 
and  Currency. 

The  letter,  prcceined  by  Mr.  Spafk- 
:i,v.  is  as  follows: 

TiTE  Secretary  of  the  Treasirt. 

t'.'c.-'M'.'.f/ton.  Jannnrij  27,  1968. 
Hon    HriiERT  II    Hvmphrey, 
PresKlrnt  uj  the  Senate. 
Washington .  D  C. 

Df.^r  Mr  President:  There  Is  transmitte-J 
LerciVita  .  dr.-.ft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To 
amend  =ection  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Rsserv 
.Act.  ;i.s  .in-ienc:cd.  to  extend  for  two  jcirs  the 
iUithoritv  of  Feder-il  Reserve  banks  t-o  pur- 
ch.'>se  Ui'ilted  .Stites  obligations  directly  trom 
tiie  Treaniry  " 

Tlie  proposed  l09;iKlalion  would  extend  for 
ar.  additioii.r:  i  wo  'cars,  from  June  30.  19i38 
:o  June  30.  1970.  the  temporary  authority 
.aider  which  Federn'  Reserve  banks  may  lUr- 
chase  public  (''ebt  obligations  directlv  irom 
the  Treasury  .n  an  amouin  not  to  exceed  $5 
bi'Iion  outstandina  at  any  one  time.  The 
Ijresent  (i;rect  p'-'rcl-i:ise  authority  was  en- 
..cied  durintJ  World  War  II  and  has  since 
been  cxtei.dcd  irom  time  to  time  on  a  tem- 
v,or.-:ry  uaEis.  The  last  extension  was  in  1906 
iind  the  authority  v.-ill  expire  on  June  30  <.i 
this  year. 

This  authority  is  inlreqr.ent'y  used  but 
it.s  existence  permits  the  Department  to  op- 
cr.ite  with  !o'A-er  cash  balances  "han  would 
otherwise  be  required,  especially  during  pe- 
riods just  prior' to  tax  payment  (j:ites.  For 
example,  the  authority  w.^s  utilized  once  in 
19G6  and  on  three  -ccasions  m  19G7  arcunu 
tax  iiayment  dates.  Moreover,  the  availabU- 
itv  of  "the  direct  purchase  authority  i-i  im- 
portant as  .1  ,'tandby  means  of  providinii  i 
readv  .source  of  funds  m  the  event  of  a  dis- 
niption  in  the  private  financial  markets  due 
to  a  .serious  national  cmercency  or  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  That  the  au- 
thority has  been  sparingly  used  m  the  ji.'ist 
is  demonstrated  by  the  att.-»ched  table. 

Tliere  is  enclosed  lor  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showmp:  tiie 
changes  in  existina;  law  that  would  be  made 
by   the   jjroposed   legislation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  woo  Id  l."V 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposal  ha.'  been  .-ent  t-o  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repicsentatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
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Jectum  to  the  preseatettOB  of  this  prop<)6e<l 
le|{lsUU»n  to  the  Coagre— . 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hisgy  H    Fowl  ni 


ITALIAN   FMEROFNCY  IMMIGRA- 
TION LFGISLATION 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York  Mr  Pr.:'s- 
ident.  I  mtrodace.  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  immigrant  visas 
for  victims  of  the  earthquakes  that  re- 
cently devastated  parts  of  Sicily. 

All  of  as  in  the  Conere.ss,  and  all  Amer- 
icans, were  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  these  dt.sastcr-;  We  mourn  the 
hundreds  who  perished  in  them:  now 
we  must  offer  our  help  l)  the  thousands 
who  survive  in  anaui.sh  and  destitution. 

The  American  G  jvei  ntntnt  through 
our  Ambas.-.ador  to  Italy  has  joined  the 
Italian  Government  in  lUs  relief  efforts. 
We  have  made  available  temporary  hous- 
ini;.  food  supplies  and  medical  services. 
And  v.e  have  pled^id  to  help  those  who 
choose  to  remain  in  Sicily  to  rebuild  their 
homes  and  lives. 

But  for  many  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  rebuilding  the  farms  and  shops  and 
villages  that  have  been  destroyed.  The 
damage  wa.s  too  jireat  Some  of  these 
will  leave  Sicily  for  other  parts  of  Italy. 
But  still  others  may  wish  tc  begin  a 
new  life  in  this  country  They  may  have 
relatives  here  who  a;p  anxious  to  wel- 
come and  help  them.  We  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  make  auch_  resettlement 
possible. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  would  sus- 
pend the  numerical  limitations  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas  to 
5  000  nati' es  and  c:tizens  of  Italy  who 
have  been  uprooted  by  the  earthquakes 
in  Sicily  Visas  would  of  course  be  made 
available  f<ir  their  spouses  and  children 
as  well. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  speed, 
preference  would  be  ?iven  ta  tho.se  who 
have  previously  applied  for  immi- 
grant visas  and  had  not  yet  been  admit- 
ted only  because  of  the  numerical  limita- 
tions of  the  act.  This  will  assure  that 
those  who  had  previously  sought  admis- 
sion and  were  victims  of  the  earthquakes 
do  not  have  their  .:)pportunity  for  a  visa 
diminished  oy  the  earthquakes.  It  will 
aLso  assure  that  the  pressure  on  the  Ital- 
ian Governments  resources  is  relieved 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment  this 
bill  would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  relief  of  a  tragic  situation. 
Similar  legislation  was  enacted  some 
years  a^o  to  help  the  victims  of  eartJi- 
quakes  m  the  Azores.  It  is  estimated  that 
40.000  people  have  had  their  lives  torn 
apart  by  these  earthquakes  in  Sicily 
American  citizens  stand  ready  to  offer 
their  comfort  and  assistance  We  should 
remove  the  legal  barrier  that  threatens 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

I  urs;e  the  prompt  adoption  of  this 
ti-uislation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  aiid  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S.  2928'  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain distre.ssed  aliens,  intri>duced  by  Mr. 
Ken.nedy  of  New  York,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  a^k 
unanimous  o>n.sent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr  Williams  1  be  added  as 
a  cosponstirof  the  bill  'S  2650  >  to  amend 
tl:>'  Mt'ril' it't  >tflnn«>  Act.  1936.  and 
other  statutes  to  pro\'ide  a  new  maritime 
pnjuram 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

.Mr.  JAVITS  .Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  RjbuoffI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  tlie  bill  >  S  2907  <  to  amend 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961  in 
order  to  promote  travel  in  the  United 
States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Mr  NflsonI,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr  Morse! 
be  added  as  a  cosixmsor  of  S  2040,  a  bill 
tLi  provide  for  Federal  a.ssistance  in  the 
planning  and  installation  of  works  and 
measures  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  damages  resulting  from  erosion  of  the 
roadbeds  and  nghts-of-way  of  existing 
State,  county,  and  other  rural  roads  and 
highways,  from  erosion  of  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  from  erosion  of 
unrestorcd  or  unrehabiliated  .surface  or 
strip  mined  non-Federal  lands,  and  for 
other  pur[)oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER,  Without 
ob.jcctiBn.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  LULLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Februar\-  ."i  1968.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

^^  154:?  .^11  i-t  to  .imend  secllDn  408  cK  'he 
N  iil?nal  Ilooilng  .\ct,  .^s  iimended.  Ui  ;jrovid? 
for  the  re^iulatlDn  of  savings  .ind  lo.iii  huid- 
Ine  oompanlos  .ind  sutwidl.iry  companies;  and 

M.  1788  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  I:iterijr  \o  ongi£;e  in  feasibility  invest- 
igations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments, .intj  Isi  otlier  purpose  . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President  I  wish- 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indir.n  Atfans  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  .AlTairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Tuesday,  February  20,  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  11.  National 
Am:ncan  Indian  and  .Alaska  natives  ixjI- 
icy  resolution.  The  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  2  p.m  In  room  3110.  New  Senate  Office 
Buildini;'.  and  those  inttrtstcd  in  testify- 
ing on  this  proiX)sed  legislation  should 
contact  the  committee  staff  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity  in  order  tluil  a  witness 
list  may  be  pri  pared. 


NOTICE  Oh  HEAKING 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  tliat  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  oi  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  March  4,  on  S, 
1764.  a  bill  to  repeal  section  7  of   the 


Yakima  Enrollment  Act  of  1946.  The 
iieanng  will  begin  at  10  a  in.  in  room 
3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  on  this 
proposal  are  asked  to  contact  the  com- 
mittee staff  at   t!ie  cnrliest  oiH>ortunity. 


NOTICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President.  I  v.ould 
like  to  announce  lor  the  information  of 
ttv  Senate  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  will  hold 
an  open  public  hearing  on  S.  2912.  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  sa- 
line water  con\crsion  program,  to  ex- 
pand the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  hearing  will  brein  at  11  a  in. 
on  I'ebruary  14.  1958.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  .should  .so 
inform  the  committee. 
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FOREIGN    INDEBTEDNESS    TO    THE 
UNI'IED  STATES 

Ml  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
lia\c  been  inanv  references  made  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  to  French  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States.  I  urce 
my  colleacues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
other  body  to  examine  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  foreisn  indebtedness  to  this  coun- 
try, rather  than  to  single  out — because 
of  pique  and  frustration — one  debt  or 
one  debtor.  In  the  eyes  of  many  Euro- 
peans, the  statements  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  rei'ardm-:;  French  in- 
debtedness are  seen  not  as  expressions 
of  justifiable  indignation  but  a-s  a  resort 
to  demago'4uery  compounded  by  iiino- 
lance.  or  misrepresentation,  of  the  facts, 

•At  an  executive  heaiini:  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  De- 
cember 15,  1967,  with  Amba.ssador 
Charles  E.  Bohlcn,  the  question  of 
French  indebtedness  was  reviewed,  and 
I  requested  the  Department  of  State  to 
provide  further  information  recarding 
I'''rench  war  debts  to  the  United  States 
and  .American  war  debts  to  France.  .As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  William  B. 
Macombcr.  Jr..  replied  to  these  questions 
in  a  letter  dated  December  22  which  en- 
closed a  special  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  the  Icn- 
islative  history  and  current  htnjres  re- 
i'ardinu  French  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  indebtedness.  .Also  enclosed  was 
a  compilation  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
overall  World  War  I  debt  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Macomber's  letter  and  of  the 
enclosures  thereto  be  printed  in  the 
REroRi)  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

TlK>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  memorandum  sup- 
jilied  to  me  by  tiie  Trea.sury  Department 
at  my  request  last  .August,  entitled  'Per- 
formance of  the  Government  of  France 
Compared  With  That  of  Other  Govern- 
ments in  Repayini?  Obligations  to  the 
US  Govemmeiit."  toiicthor  with  two 
tables — one  summarizing  by  area  and 
country  t.hc  status  of  foreign  loans  and 
other    credits    from    UiS.    Government 


agencies  as  of  June  30.  1966,  and  the 
other  showing  inincipal  and  interest 
due  and  uniiaid  90  days  or  more  as  of 
the  same  date — be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See exhibit  2.i 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  jxiint  out  lliat  the  statis- 
tics provided  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  the  table  enclo.sed  with  Mr. 
Macomber's  letter  show  that  as  of  June 
30.  1967.  in  principal  and  interest  due 
and  unpaid  from  debts  arising  from 
World  War  I.  Great  Britain  owed  the 
United  Statfs  $7  3  billion.  France  owed 
about  $5  billion,  and  Italy  about  $1 
billion. 

So  much  for  World  War  I  indebted- 
ness. As  for  the  status  of  foreign  loans 
and  credits  extended  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II  and  there- 
after, as  of  June  30.  1966.  Great  Britian 
owed  the  United  States  S4  062  billion, 
India  owed  S2.972  billion.  Pakistan  owed 
SI  098  billion,  and  Brazil  owed  SI. 140 
billion.  Japan.  Turkey.  Yugoslavia.  Chile, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Israel,  and 
Spain  each  owed  less  than  SI  billion,  and 
more  than  France,  which  owed  S402  mil- 
lion. Since  June  30.  1936.  the  French 
Government  has  made  additional  pay- 
ments which  have  reduced  France's 
World  War  II  debts  to  the  United  States 
to  about  $300  million,  debts  which  once 
totaled  S2.4  billion. 

I  would  also  like  to  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  memorandum  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Macombor  on  December  22  states 
that  the  French  Government  has  not 
contested  the  validity  of  its  debt  to  the 
United  States  but  has  asserted  that 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between 
France's  payment  of  this  debt  and  rep- 
aration payments  by  Germany  to 
P'rance.  The  memorandum  ;:oes  on  to 
.-  tate : 

The  view  is  widely  held  among  the  fifteen 
countnes.  in  iiddition  to  France,  which  have 
unpaid  World  \V;ir  I  oljhcations  to  the  Unit- 
fd  st.itcs  that  the  payment  of  these  debts 
should  be  dependent  upon  reparation  pay- 
inent,s  by  Clermany.  Uesolution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  inter-povernmental  claims  against 
Clermany  arismc  out  of  World  War  I  was  de- 
ferred 'until  a  final  i^eneral  settlement  of 
this  matter"  by  the  London  Agreement  on 
Cierman  external  debts  concluded  in  1953. 
Tills  agreement,  to  which  the  United  States 
IS  a  party,  lias  the  ;-t.itus  of  a  treaty  and  was 
approved  by  the  i^enate. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
a  iiaraaraph  on  the  subject  of  German 
debt  settlement  agreements,  from  the 
'  Le'-ii.slativc  History  of  the  Committee  on 
Forei'-'n  Relations.  83d  Con^ircss."  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.> 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  held  2  days  of  public  hearings 
on  these  agreements,  on  June  17  and  18, 
1953:  recommended  ratification  on  July 
3,  1953:  and  the  Senate  approved  these 
agreements  by  a  vote  of  46  to  16  on  July 
13,  1953. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Members  of 
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both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  study 
carefully  the  background  documents 
which  I  have  asked  to  be  inserted  in  the 
REconn.  There  seems  to  be  an  imjiression 
in  the  United  States  that  the  French 
Government  is  our  chief  debtor  and  that 
the  French  record  has  been  poorer  than 
the  records  of  other  countries.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  material  inserted  in  the 
Record  will  prove  otherwise. 
Exhibit   1 

DuP.^RrMKNT  OF  .St.^TE. 

lV'a.s/nJip;o».  DC  .  Dccrmbcr  22.  19C7. 

Hon    J.  W.  FtLURIGHT. 
t'ortign  liclatioilf;  Couuiuttrr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliingtoti.  D.C. 

DiL'iR  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  course  i.f  Uie 
lienring  for  Ambassador  Bolileit  i-n  lie  em- 
t>er  15,  certain  cjuestions  were  r.ii.'cd  f  j  v\hich 
I  \v(juld  like  to  respond. 

With  regard  to  t'ae  French  war  (iebi.s.  I  ;im 
eiu'io.^iiig  a  copy  of  a  speci-il  incnioranduni 
we  have  prepared  on  the  leglsKitive  liit-lury 
,ind  current  ligiires  reaardmg  ihe  Frcncli 
Vv'orld  War  I  indebtedness.  The  .statement 
begins  witli  a  paragrapli  regarding  tlie  Frencii 
indeiJtedness  arising  out  of  World  War  11.  on 
which  the  repayment  record  is  e.Kceilent  I 
;iI.-o  enclose  the  late.st  compi!  ,tion  Ijy  the 
'I'rc...sury  of  the  over.Ul  Wurld  War  I  debt 
i,ituation. 

During  tlie  discussion,  mention  w.ts  .:l.so 
made  of  our  lievolutionary  War  debt  lo 
France.  Several  years  ago  the  story  was  cir- 
culated that  we  had  not  repaid  this  debt, 
which  Involved  French  subsidies  during  tlie 
perUid  1776-84  amounting  lo  the  eqmv.dent 
i;i  r2  million  and  loans  during  the  jjeriod 
1777-1783  amounting  to  the  equivalent 
oi  $G.3  million.  Following  enalJling  legislation 
from  the  Congress  in  1790.  lunds  were  bor- 
rowed from  banlvs  in  the  Netherlands  wliich 
enabled  the  United  States  to  malce  lull  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  to  France,  The  last  in- 
stallment of  the  Dutch  roiundmg  loan  -..as 
paid  on  scliedule  In  1809. 

Questions  were  also  raised  regarding  the 
current  balance  of  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Overall  baUince 
of  payments  statistics  are  not  compiled  on  a 
l>ilateral  basis,  although  -we  do  have  informa- 
tion on  certain  accounts.  The  current  com- 
modity trade  balance,  for  example,  continues 
heavily  in  our  favor.  Last  ye,ir  French  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  totalled  5-660  mil- 
lion (FOB)  while  United  Suites  exports  to 
France  reached  a  level  cf  >l.'JOa  million 
iCIF).  While  expenditures  Icr  foreign  travel 
by  United  Stales  residents  in  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  increased  about  50  per- 
cent during  the  period  1962-1966.  expendi- 
tures in  France  rose  to  a  peak  of  $127  million 
in  1964  and  declined  to  116  milii(;n  last  year, 
when  685.000  residents  travelled  to  France. 
During  the  same  period  travel  Irom  France 
to  the  United  States  steadily  increased  and 
reached  a  total  of  62.000  french  residents 
last  year,  who  spent  an  estimated  25  million 
in  tlie  United  States.  On  jjrivate  investment 
account,  the  flow  of  new  direct  Investment 
capital  from  the  United  States  to  France 
during  1966  totalled  S93  million.  Total  earn- 
ings on  investments  in  France  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  88  miliion.  of  wliich 
36  million  was  remitted  to  the  United  Strifes 
and  the  remainder  was  reinvested. 

You  also  asked  about  French  inve-tments 
in  'V'iet-Nam  and  tiie  income  currently  de- 
rived from  them.  Our  most  recent  informa- 
tion indicates  that  French  asiets  in  South 
Viet-Nam  at  the  end  of  1963  totalled  the 
equivalent  of  329  million,  of  which  130  mil- 
lion is  in  industry,  122  million  in  agriculture, 
including  125,000  acres  of  rubber  plantations, 
and  $77  million  in  banking  and  commercial 
enterprises.  We  are  asking  the  Embassies  at 
Saigon  and  Paris  for  any   more  current  in- 


formation le.garding  these  French  assets  and 
.il.so  en  the  income  derived  from  lliem. 

I    shall    respond    f\irtlior    wlien    tlie    .ibcjve 
information  is  received. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  Macombfr.  Jr., 
/lsv,s;a»/    Sccritary   for   Coiigressioual 
lidationf. 

FlUN'rii     f'lOVERKMFNT     DKBTS     I  O     I  HL     U.NITED 

.States  Arising  From  World  Wars  I  and  II 
With  regard  to  the  $2  4  biilicm  post-World 
War  II  indebtedness  of  France  to  the  United 
States,  tlie  French  Clovernment  has  met  all 
amortization  payments  and  lias  jjaid  aliead 
of  scliedule  more  than  .^900  million.  Rcpay- 
iiicn;^  uf  principal  by  Fr.mce  to  date  lot.il 
.$2,1  billiun.  leaving  only  .«-300  million  of  this 
debt  lo  be  paid.  Tlie  next  payment  is  due  in 
1970, 

The  circiinistances  surrHiiiUing  tlie  World 
War  1  debt  are  as  follows.  In  i',)26  the  United 
states  and  l-rance  entered  into  an  iigrcemcnt 
to  luiid  the  debt  of  S-3.3  billion  i)lus  unpaid 
mtere.st.  This  funding  iigreemeiit  provided 
lor  the  1,  suance  of  bonds  m  the  amount  ul 
$4  0  billion,  repayaljie  with  interest  over  a 
jjeriod  ending  1987.  France  paid  iinncipai 
and  interest  on  the:-e  bonds  up  to  1931.  Pay- 
ments due  la  1931  32  were  postjioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  concluded  with 
France  in  1932,  ptir.suant  to  authority  con- 
l. lined  m  llic  Joint  RcsoiuUon  of  Congress 
cif  December  23.  1931.  At  the  end  of  1932 
the  French  Chamber  ol  Deputies  adopted  a 
resolution  that  deferred  tlie  interest  pay- 
ment then  due.  and  since  that  date  no  iur- 
tiier  French  payments  of  );rinc!pai  cr  in- 
terest have  been  made. 

The  Frencli  O.ncrnmeiit  lias  not  contested 
the  validity  of  its  debt  to  the  United  States. 
The  French  have  instead  asserted  that  there 
IS  a  direct  connection  between  French  pay- 
ment (if  tills  debt  and  reparation  payments 
by  Germany  to  France,  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  ralilied  tlie  1926  funding  agree- 
ment with  t!ie  reservation  that  the  debt  to 
the  United  States  was  to  tje  [laid  "exclusively 
by  tlie  sums  tiiat  Germany  shall  pay 
France".  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  resolution 
at  tile  end  of  1932  declared  that  payments  to 
the  United  ."-^tates  were  deferred  until  the 
United  States  sliould  agree  to  enter  a  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  all  in- 
ternational oblications  and  of  putting  an  end 
to  nil  international  transfers  f'^r  -which  there 
was   no  compcn.'-ating  transaction. 

The  view  i;,  widely  held  among  tiie  fifteen 
countries,  in  addition  to  France,  which  liave 
unpaid  World  War  I  obligations  to  ilie  United 
.States  that  the  jiayment  of  tliese  debts 
.shovild  be  dependent  upon  reparation  pay- 
ments by  Germany.  Resolution  of  tlie  prob- 
lem of  inter-governmental  claims  against 
GeriTiany  arising  out  of  World  War  I  was  de- 
ferred "until  a  final  general  settlement  of 
this  matter"  by  tlie  London  .Agreement  on 
German  external  debts  concluded  in  1953. 
This  agreement,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  u  party,  lias  the  stattis  of  a  treaty  and  was 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  L'nitod  .States  has  iiever  recogniitcd 
that  there  was  any  connection  between  the 
World  War  I  obligations  of  tiiose  countries 
and  their  reparation  claims  on  Germany. 
While  the  London  Agreement  would  not  pre- 
vent the  L'nited  .St,.tes  from  raising,  on  a 
bilateral  basis,  the  que,=tion  of  jiayment  of 
any  of  the  World  'War  I  obligations  of  debtor 
countries  to  the  United  St.ites.  it  must  be 
recognized  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  collect  these  obligations 
would  iindoiibledly  raise  the  proliiem  of 
Germ.m  World  War  I  reparations.  From  the 
practical  viewpoint,  therefore,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  reaching  an 
agreement  on  repayment  in  the  absence  of 
an  over-all  setrlement  of  the  German  World 
War  I  reparation  problem,  with  its  wide- 
ranging  political  ramifications. 
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PART  I  -  INDEBTEDNESS  Of  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 
INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  I  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1967 


OnpMi 
ndebteOneu 


Interest  tlirough 
June  30.  1967 


Total 


Cumulilive  payments 


irmenii J11.959. 

iuMn»<    26.843, 

Belgium           419,837, 

Cubj           10,000. 

C/echojIoylfcH. 185.071. 

Estonia  _.. 16.466, 

Finland  ,-.. 8,999, 

France  4.089,689, 

Great  Biilain  4,802,181, 

Greets  34,319, 

Hunffarv  1.982. 

Italy  2,042,364. 

Latvia  6.888, 

Liberia  26. 

Littiuania  6.432, 

Nicaragua  Kl, 

Poland  207, 344, 

Rumania  68, 359, 

Russia  192,601. 

Vufoslana  63.577. 

ToM -  12, 195.087 


917,49 
148,66 
630,  37 
OOO.U) 
023.07 
012.87 
999.97 
588.18 
641.56 
B43.  67 
555.  bO 
319  28 
664.20 
000.00 
465.00 
950.36 
297.37 
192. 45 
297.37 
7I2.5S 


J28,  587 
44 

i\t.iM 

2,286, 

111,060, 

21,869, 

11,476, 

246, 978. 

980,  131, 

3, 230, 

?.  775, 

339, 839. 

9.250, 

10. 

8.612, 

26, 

279,  443. 

51,261, 

476. 089. 

25.825. 


.070.35 
,  058,  93 
,  720.  47 
,751  b« 
093.  17 
780  01 
565  96 
853,  39 
958.11 
509.84 
445  76 
470.  22 
660.91 
471.56 
114  16 
625.  48 
464  38 
664.70 
679  51 
277  92 


{40,546 

26.  887 

738,  722, 

12,286, 

:96,  131, 

38,  335, 

20.  476, 

7.336,668, 

11,782.313. 

37.  550. 

4.  758. 

2,  382.  203, 

16, 139, 

36, 

15,044. 

168, 

486, 787. 

119.620. 

66S, 690. 

89. 402. 


987  84 
207.  59 
.350.84 
751  58 
116  24 
792  88 
565  93 
441.  i7 
599  67 
353  51 
001  26 
789  50 
325.  1 1 
471  56 
579  16 
575  84 
761  75 
857  15 
976.88 
990.47 


Principal 


J17  49 

867.668  bO 

19.157,630.37 

10,000,000  00 

19,829,914.  17 

4.  292.  999  97 

276.  039.  588  18 

434.  181.641.  te 

983. 922  67 

73.995  50 

37.464,319  28 

9. 200  00 

.'6.  000,  00 

234. 783  00 

141.950  36 

1.287.297  37 

"  4, 498, 632  02 

1.952.712.55 


Interest 


Total  outstanding 


LJnmatured 
principal 


$33. 033 

2. 286. 

304. 

1.248. 

11.476. 

260.  036. 

.  590. 672. 

3.  143, 

482. 

63.  365. 

752. 

10, 

1.003 

26 

21.359, 

■292. 

•  8. 750. 

636. 


.  642.  87 
571  58 
178  U9 
432.  07 
565.96 
302.82 
656.18 
133.34 
924.  26 
560.88 
349.  07 
471.56 
.173.58 
625.  48 
000.18 
375.  20 
311  88 
059.14 


J40.  546, 970,  35 

.•'6,  024,  539.  59 

686.531.077  60 


275.997. 

37.087. 

4,707. 

6, 850,  592. 

9,757,459, 

33, 423, 

4,201. 

2,281.373. 

15,377. 


023.  98 
360.  81 
000.00 
550,57 
301.93 
297  50 
081,50 
909.34 
776.04 


13.806,622.58 

464.141,464.20 

114.829,849.93 

659,940,665.  M 

86,814,218.78 


{882.  626  31 
197.580.000.00 

86.  355.  000.  00 

9.  007,  000.  00 

4.  707,  000.  00 

,772.868,667.43 

'.  433, 000. 000. 00 

21.205,921.00 

1.095.545.00 

,158,900.000.00 

3,801,800.  (A) 

3,487,367.00 

115,807.000.00 
31.923.000.00 

35.389.000.00 


Principal  and 
tntprpst  (lu** 

an'1  unpai  ! 


J40.  546.  970  35 

25.  141.913.28 

438,951,077.60 

189,642,023,98 
28,  080,  360  81 

5,077,723.883.14 
7.324.459.301.93 

12.217.376.50 

3. 105.  536.  50 

1.112.473.909,  34 

11.575.976  04 

10.319.255.53 


-t- 


3411334,464.20 
tt.9QS.849.93 

659,940.665.00 
51,425.218.78 


259.92      11.917.68S.236.41      24.  J 12. 772.496. 33    761.037.272.49    1,998. 880. 514. 14      21,352.854.709.70    5.886.009.926.74    15.466.844,782.9(5 


'^^  ■  .>■••  Qpi  ubiic  ot  Germany  has  retagnued  liability  lor  securities  tailing  due  betvyeen 
V  II    '.''     i^A   HTM  Vay  8,  1945 

^6  J6L  .:tu  J6  nas  been  made  available  lor  educational  eichange  programs  witti  Finland  pur- 
suant 10  20  use   222  224 

Includes  $13,155,921  relunleri  by  llie  agreement  ol  May  28,  1964  The  agreemeni  was  ralitied 
by  Congress  Nov  5.  1966.  { 


'  Interest  payments  Irom  Dec  15  1932,  to  June  15  1937.  were  paid  in  pengo  equivalent. 

■  The  indebtedness  ot  Nicaragua  was  canceled  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  Apr.  14,  1938. 
Eicludes  claim  allowance  ol  $1  813,428  69  dated  Dec  15  1929 
Excludes  payment  ol  $100,000  on  June  M   1940  as  a  token  ot  good  (arlh 

'  Principally  proceeds  from  liquidation  ol  Russian  asset:  m  the  United  Stales 


Exhibit  2 

FHhfi  r.\i\n    !•      [■  ;he  Government  ok  Fr.^nce 

CciMl'SRt,D  Allll  TlUT  iiV  OTHtR  GOVERN- 
MENTS IN  Repaying  Oblic,\tions  to  the 
U  -S   GnvvRN-  Ntf  Nr 

Virtu.iilv  I.:  :  -.he  lo.in  agreements  and 
settlements  m^de  with  foreign  countries 
.since  the  l3es;iniunK  of  Wurld  Wftr  II  estab- 
lished fixed  amortization  schecjules  which 
c.iU  for  reguhir  payments  over  ft  period  of 
years.  We  expect  both  principal  and  interest 
on  these  obligations  to  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  .igreed  schedules  France,  like  most 
ither  countrios.  is  making  such  payments. 
The  United  Slates  received  more  than  $800 
million  in  19(^7  from  such  scheduled  debt 
repayments. 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  In  which  it 
h.i^  become  impossible  for  debtor  nations  to 
meet  schedulec'  payments,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  a  rescheduling  of  the  ob- 
ligation Some  of  the  loan  ,igreem»nts  provide 
for  postponing  payments  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances Where  disputes  arise  resulting 
in  payment  delays.  etTorts  are  made  to  reach 
agreement  in  order  that  payments  may  be  re- 
sumed. There  have  bee-i  i  f^w  inrtances.  not- 
ablv.  in  the  case  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  the  USSR,  where  it  has  not 
been  possible  ro  reach  agreement  involving 
comprehensive  settlement  of  Wca-ld  War  II, 
I.tiul  Lease  and  related  accounts  (The  USSR 
..s  ru.iking  payments  on  Lend  IjCase  items 
■vhich  were  in  production  or  storage  in  the 
United  States  before  V-J  Day.)  Table  I  at- 
tached summarizes  the  status  of  all  foreign 


World  War  IT  and  postwar  loans  and  other 
credits  extended  by  US.  Government  agen- 
cies by  geographic  area  and  cotintry.  Table 
II  shows  principal  and  interest  due  and  un- 
paid 90  days  or  more  as  of  June  30.  1966.  Both 
of  these  tables  are  excerpted  from  the  pub- 
lication Foreign  Credits  by  tke  United 
States  as  of  June  30.  1966  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  the  gov- 
ernments of  nations  which  are  in  a  strong 
financial  position  to  make  payments  in  ad- 
vance of  the  scheduled  due  dates  and  since 
1959  advance  repayments  of  nearly  53  bil- 
lion have  been  collected.  Several  countries, 
.imong  them  Germany.  Italy  and  Sweden, 
have  prepaid  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  World 
War  n  and  postwar  obligations  to  the  United 
States  Prance,  which  received  credits  total- 
ing approximately  *2  2  billion  during  this 
period.  h,is  made  payments  in  advance  of 
about  >900  million  TTiese  prepayments,  com- 
bined with  the  scheduled  payments,  have 
reduced  French  postwar  obligations  to  tlie 
United  States  to  approximately  $300  million. 

The  situation  is  dItTerent  with  respect  to 
World  War  I  debts.  Most  governments,  in- 
cluding France,  lulhlled  their  commitments 
under  their  World  War  I  debt  agreements 
until  the  depression.  Debtor  governments 
stopped  making  payments  in  1932,  following 
the  expiration  of  the  one-year  moratorium  on 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  negotiated 
by  President  Hoover  in  an  effort  to  mitigate 
the  effect  of  these  debt  obligations  on  Eu- 
rope's economic  health   Although  some  other 


countries  made  token  payments  tint  11  the 
beginning  of  World  War  il.  Finland  is  the 
only  country  which  ;s  presently  meeting  it.s 
obligations  in  full  Table  ill  shows  the  st.itus 
of  these  rihligations   ls  ai  June  30,    1J67 

While  'he  ix.ui.'r.es  which  liave  larsre 
World  W,;r  1  .  bliiialii.  ns  to  the  United  .States 
have  never  denied  the  jurisdictional  validity 
of  their  debt-s.  there  is  a  view  widely  accepted 
amon;:  theni  that  the  pavment  of  these 
debts  should  t)e  dependent  on  reparatMn 
payments  by  Germany.  Resolution  iil  the 
problem  of  governmental  claims  against  Ger- 
many arising  out  of  World  War  I  was  tle- 
lerred  "until  a  tuial  treneral  settlement  of 
this  matter"  bv  the  London  .-Xijrcement  of 
1953.  to  which  tiie  Ui.ited  Stiles  is  .i  partv 

The  Government  of  the  United  Sl.ites  h.as 
never  recocni;!ed  that  there  was  any  connec- 
tion between  the  World  War  I  obliealions  (if 
thc.ise  countries  and  their  reparations  claims 
on  (ierniaiiv  While  the  London  .^ereemenl 
would  1.  t  ;  revenl  the  L'nited  States  from 
raisinc.  on  a  bilateral  Ijasis.  the  question  of 
p,r,  rr.ent  of  any  of  the  debtor  countries' 
Worlu  War  I  obligations  i  except  in  the  case 
of  tiermany  i ,  it  must  be  recognized  that  ;aiy 
elTort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
collect  these  obliaations  would  undoubtedly 
raise  the  problem  of  German  World  War  I 
reparations.  From  the  practical  viewpoint, 
therefore,  there  does  not  :;eem  to  be  any 
possibility  of  reachinu;  ;in  agreement  on  re- 
jDayment  in  the  absence  of  an  over-al!  settle- 
ment of  the  World  War  I  reparations  prob- 
lem, with  its  Wide-raiigiug  political  ramiti- 
cations. 


TABLE  I.     SUMMARY  BY  AREA  AND  COUNTRY    STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHfR  CREDITS  FROM  US    GOVfRNMEtiT  AGENCIES,  AS  OF  JUNE  30.1966 
^       |ln  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents,  except  where  otfterwiie  indicated  on  hues  noted  with  symbol ,_  | 


Area  an|d  country 


Amount 

authorized 

only 


Status  ol  credit 


Utiliied 


Principal 
collected 


TotalUS  Goveflimentloreign  credits  to  ail  countries  and  to  international  ortanizations...        31,966.117.655        25.368.138.064         5.345.111,540 


Western  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  TuiKey) 


Austria. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

FinlamJ.  . 

France. 

German/. 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Liecntenstein. 


....X 

::::4::;::::::: 


10. 370. 403. 474 

92,389,681 

172.537,674 

35.616,444 

138.476.942 

727.821.414 

1.235.970.051 

47.436.791 

128. 200, 000 

504,  538, 461 

574, 622 


9.555.689.434 

79. 235. 081 
154,478,242 

35.616.444 

137.793.557 

716.815.959 

1.235.884,268 

39. 844. 465 

128.20C.0OO 

322.147.615 

674.622 


2.859,142.326 


33.445.632 

84,731,480 

5,264,968 

68. 362, 324 

310.817,210 

1.018,362.010 

7.730,840 

17,955.081 

168. 249.  «7 

246.267 


Principal 
outstanding 


19.365.25l.49S 

6.665.315.023 

45.  789. 448 

t9. 746. 762 

30.351.476 

69, 420. 528 

402.661.901 

217.022.249 

32.028.074 

no.  244. 919 

153.889.269 

328,355 


ln;ere>l  and 

cimntissions 

collected 


4,116,331,594 

2.091.344.794 

i3.465.C99 

42.731.658 

11.369,721 

59.281,772 

232.925,269 

246, 520, 667 

7.245.850 

43, 269. 193 

54.758.105 

86.978 


Fib  I'll  ar  II  ,7,   19G8 
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TABLE   I  -  SUMMARY  BY  AREA  AND  COUNTRY.   STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AJ^D   OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  U  S    GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1966— Continued 

[In  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents,  except  where  otherwise  indicated  on  lines  noted  with  symbol  .  | 


Area  and  country 


.--item  Europe  (eicluding  Greece  and  Turkey) — Continued 

Luxembourg.  .    .    ,.. -  -- - 

Netherlands 

Norway  

Portugal  

Spam  

United  Kinjilom  

Yugoslavia 

luropean  Atomic  Inerfv  Community 

t  uropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

■,ATO 


1  astern  turope  

Chechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Poland         

Soviet  Lnion 

t.ear  List  (.r.cludmg  Greece,  Turkey,  and  United  Arab  Republic). 


Amount 
authorized 

only 


3.  COO.  000 
129.  SOU.  QUO 
87,  AUO.  UOO 
137,?8(l,  b54 
6M,b98.  1"J 
.  lUO.  ()87. 7.'9 
943,730.698 
1110.868.  0(10 

lull.  011(1,  (;I1U 

9,  976,^61 

384.731.083 

7.  599.  107 

15.  917.  0?5 

138.  7.'0.  376 

222.  494.  574 


Status  ol  credit 


Utilized 


3.  000.  000 

i:'9. 5UU,  000 

87.  40li,W10 

1 J6.  367.  483 

V18.  794.  889 

,  l-bu.  OH7.7.'9 

8^0.  b73.  436 

HI,  544.6.38 

luo.  Olio.  ()(K) 

9.331,008 

384.731,083 

7,599.107 

15.917.026 
138.  7J0.  376 
222.  494.  574 


Cyprus     

Gieece   

Iian 

IMI      ..- 

Israel   , 

Jordan    

Lebarwn 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria   ...         .    

Turl^ev  -  .  - 

Uiiled  Aiab  Republic. 


South  Asia 


3,391.801,686  2.552.928.091 


373.275 

257.600.432 

3)9,218.026 

19,367.'j61 

S26.884.3S7 

17,801,205 

7,333,929 

9.113,34,' 

12.296,144 

768,367,489 

SS4. 577,330 


1.308.4S8 

28G.6')3.9S0 

485,869,977 

.4,437.692 

616.  bJ7.4S2 

L7,9-j3.  764 

7.333,9.-'q 

R?.'.98.  7S6 

38.  {J46,bl0 

.113.7.18.432 

707.457,765 


Alghanislan 

Ceylon. ... , 

In.Jia , 

Nepal  - 

Pakistan .    

.'.Irica  (excluding  United  Arab  Republic).. 


■-■\- 


.'ilgeria 

Cair^eroon   ... 
Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Congo  (Kinshasa)... 

[thiopia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya 

libfcna         ----.. 
Libya    . 
tv'.ildg.isy  Kepublic 

Malawi 

Mali 

Morocco 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Senegal. . 

Sierra  Leone 

Somali  Republic 

South  Africa 

Sud.in        .        

Tanzania.. 

Tunisia 

Ug.inda 

Zambn 

f  isl  Atrican  Common  Services  Orpanij 

Unspecified  areas  in  Africa 


'."'.'.'.'A.. 


lastern  Asia  and  Pacific. 

Australia  

BLinia 

China     hiands. 

Indonesia 

lapan 

Korea 

r^alaysia.    

r,e/^  Zealand 

Philippines 

Pyukyu  Islands 

Thailand 

Vietnam 


6,108.735,503 

67.466.101 

:M.  973.  249 

4  ',17.  .'.go.  057 

b.  768.  430 

1,499.S37.656 

"17297,  t-j3  401 

i7  !94  000 

13  Imu.IjOO 

?M,  COO 

63.  308,  800 

97.303,455 

147.366,552 

2b.  997. 170 

19.  043.  COO 

16.901.000 

177.137,313 

7,014.355 

2.700,000 

200,  COO 

3.200,000 

332.143.117 

2.300,000 

67,520.798 

3.268.412 

12,672,000 

6,200.000 

34,151.609 

35,719,503 

12.588,400 

170,182,430 

5.450,000 

4.899,920 

3,574,000 

20.357,566 

3.055,904,313 

225.  456,414 

71.  8  ■.3.654 

521.b!l2.  472 

376.  749.  b36 

1,149.  843.  9b8 

2bb.  b93.  699 

23.520.082 

17.477.732 
214.678,308 

79,274.411 
133,164,712 

91,849,677 


4.657.761,958 

55,326,016 

lb.  910.  105 

3,447.170.286 

7,382.934 

1,136,972,617 

799.517,635 

11.571.637 

4,851,250 

250,000 

24.835,462 

48.070,905 

68.043.440 

2,531,785 

8.415.026 

13.419,417 

175,139,916 

7,014,355 


160,400 

767,788,610 

338,641 

14.454.321 

300, 000 

11,285,444 

2,388.080 

34,151.609 

17.696.917 

7.5-10,525 

111.595,628 

2,b31.7H9 

4.554.378 

11,089,101 

2.255.225.872 

68.  440,  350 

4b.  967.777 

336,983,934 

■,  '6.453.670 

9.-9,  459.  773 

91.268,456 

70.  000.  000 

5,821.664 

146,151,250 

17,381,765 

91.280,142 

85,  828, 147 


Principal 
collected 


694. 700 
63,  979.  027 
67.  31 3.  895 
21.  97b.  667 
7b.  315.  744 
787.  558.  f  79 
90.692.054 

31.  100.  000 
9.238.154 

103,884,153 

2,  729,  238 
1(1.111,720 
53.  557,  522 
32,485.673 

286,063.743 


72,841,586 

94,085,491 

1.483,7-9 

58.747,892 

i.4U0.11C 

1.781.660 

6.984.313 

855. 025 

35.  378.  052 

17,505.837 


Principal 
outstanding 


7,305,800 

65.  570.  973 

25.086.105 

114.391.816 

4  17.  4 '3.  780 

4.  067.  4^7.891 

707. 158.  187 

60.  544,  638 

68.  900.  000 

97,  tb4 

280,846.931 

4.  869,  869 

5.  805.  307 
80. 162.  855 

190,008,901 

2,151,079,455 

373,133 

184,798.328 

255,391.751 

17.878.792 

456.768.352 

16.401.087 

5.552,259 

2,179.(79 

Hi.  654.  708 

732.710,161 

468,922,336 


Interest  and 

comniisnons 

collected 


977  998 

:>9.  453.  ^.b 

:  5.535.. -,86 

25.836,670 

S7.  443.1.05 

1,050.659.808 

107.552,593 

3.  385.  964 

38.  B44.4  9 


152,493.022 


745.  090 
S  238.783 

47.  192.  7:7 
98.316.902 


218.865.275  4.134.274.802 


9. 636.  350 

1.221.773 

171.247.753 

48.446 

35.551.453 


55.793.684 


2'i.  000 

8.  795.  027 
256,  035 

516.778 

15.816.763 
1,031.664 


3.435.399 

567.850 
90,  DOO 

35.  000 
25,534,203 

775.283 
5,601.770 


4,  SOI. 961 

183.351,415 

39.055.455 

5.253.635 

35.098.445 

119.147,555 

715,453,695 

5,741.761 

5.  838.  C99 
4,983,  lb4 

i4,  584.  365 

777.901 

13.773.171 

3,  204,  768 


4b.  639. 656 

14.638.332 

2  977,505,999 

7  334.487 
l.C98.9b5.  318 

730.372.835 

11,571.637 

4.851.250 

225. 000 

24.235,462 

39,274,877 

67,777,404 

2,531,785 

7.B98.248 

13.419.417 

109.373,  lb4 

b  932.692 


!f.il.490 

764.  3 b5,  557 

338.641 

13.836,471 

710.000 

11.785,444 

7.353,080 

8,517.405 

17.699,621 

7,415,243 

103,375,198 

2,531,769 

4.554.378 

'6.598.282 


1.754.954.550 


29.  334.  894 
40.734,037 

761.751.095 

171.815.473 

764, 196,  678 

83.619.  7!j3 

14.161,901 

838.  501 

11 1.733,  973 

17. 158.  E54 

77.576.  971 

82,  582.  520 


Western  Hemisphere. 


Affentina 

Boli.ia - 

Br,izil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Den  inican  Republic. 

Icuador 

tl  Salvador 

Guatemala... 

Guy.Tna 

Haiti 

Honduras 


7.050,583.600 

632,983.557 

184.043.711 

.364.  C38 

.177 

577,6  16,  bb8 

9!, 168.  747 

37.  598.733 

134.570,543 

174,067.715 

65.369,584 

57.881.849 

9.  500.  COO 

37.942,381 

40.238,242 


.  290. 
905. 


485.718.375 

94, 107.ril 

1  724.  EOS.  740 

705,621,436 

473.214.496 
57.E33.  593 
37.598.733 
62,089,619 

101,109.494 
41.077,688 
26.048.229 
96.  045 
77.942.38! 
73,318.364 


131.890.539 

9.  532.  585 

453.  3%.  155 

87,653,067 

116,102,247 

11.974.239 

1,331.652 

940.510 

78.743.463 

6.595.517 

4.  357.  000 


3.  593.  553 

7,564,449 


281,334,528 

1,119 
51,200,120 
49.091.089 

487.699 

,11.890 

679,901 

1,290,316 

71.102 

1   067,854 

55.855. 180 

47,678.257 


74, 


423.054.313 

19,621,280 

7.012.385 

308.940.593 

i?i,9'! 

9:'  2j6.  146 

88,  C36.  ?-j5 


23.  507 

40,041 

7,562 

-,775,759 

3,047.740 

124.098 

221.725 

'18.998.  383 

1,139.537 


836 

33.  £71,305 

740,160 
42,156 

444.882 

'.42,  155 

1  ^53,867 

17.47,259 

730. 850 

4.799.866 

8.815 


4,075.533 

299.601.238 

334.792 

6.075.953 

33.420,236 

66,277.947 

137.730.571 

4.516,89b 

1.878,936 

18,742.343 

768.490 

16.792,  4b5 

13,012.610 


4!  932.  303.  579  1.285.920.049  3.519,699.377 


341,491.288 

84.607.838 

1,140,348,475 

509.  4  lb.  555 

285.  7'.?.  817 

40.  859.  354 

86,756.581 

61,149.109 

72.773.772 

34.461.171 

21,691,229 

96,045 

34.348.428 

20.753,915 


7  75.635.362 


98.739.975 
13.675.034 

3ii.;:9.47i 

81.859,465 
';.r'86.E45 
9,8.7.089 
6,999,694 
1,876.118 
16.872.C20 
7,490.882 
7,2i7,  073 

9  986.995 

!  974,147 
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TABLE    I  —SUMMARY   BY  AREA  AND  COUNT')/     STATUS   '"F   FORfIGN   LOANS   AND   OTHFR  CRFDITS  FROM  U  S    GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES    AS  OF  JUNE  30.   1965- Continued 

1  In  rioitar^  or  dollar  eiuivat«nt^   eicepl  *hefe  ':ther*se  u  dtcat^d  on  laes  noted  *ith  Symbol      1 


*f»j  ind  coufitrv 


Amount 
authornad 

only 


Status  ot  credit 


Utilised 


Principal 
collected 


PnnciCtil 
outstanding 


Western  Hemisphere — C«ntinu«d 

Mpiiro  ,  ... -.-- 

SiCirijua 

Pa'iTia     , 

Pangua/ ., 

Peru  .-., 

Surinam  

Trinidad  and  Tobago : 

Uruguay 

V«neiu»li 

Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  Integratfon. 

Unsoecified  jreas  in  Western  Hemisphere... 


Nonregionai  n'efitional  institutions: 

United  'laiio-^-i 
Unspecified  areas  .     


•t- 


19. 600. 000 

636, 092, 673 
72.352.031 
87,  767.  334 
55. 222, 802 

394,457,478 

5,950,000 

17,000.000 

57.547.084 

304,248.614 
62.500.000 

108.  M3. 403 


165,000.000 
141.904.646 


1,973,357 

398. 463. 360 
32.971,652 
61,080,225 
32,701,294 

298,533,202 

1,000,000 

12,773,030 

34,507,065 

182,881,434 
10.895,302 

108. 543, 403 


141,263,276 
28.716,134 


93,000 

122,658,369 

8.912,711 

6,453,541 

3, 358, 722 

135.526.938 


1.928.573 

2.935.209 

43.643.1% 

30.000 

101.793.403 


39. 189,  595 
1,891,301 


1,880.357 

275,804,991 

24,058,94) 

54, 626, 684 

29.342.572 

162.998.220 

1,000.000 

10,844,457 

18,264,037 

139,238,238 

10. 865. 302 

6,750.000 


102,073,681 
25,824,833 


13.0% 

80,  464.  654 

3,542.957 

5,871,273 

6,049.274 

53,890.819 

15,611 

1,412,979 

3,130,187 

12,420,858 

203,215 

80.682 


4  348.911 
423, 140 


TABLE  II -PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  DUE  AND  UNPAID  90  DAYS  OR  MORE-STATUS  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  US    GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES. 

AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1966 

|ln  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents! 


Toll  I  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  mora 


Principal- 


Interest 


Credit  program  (ann  conect  ng  a^e^cv  ') 
and  countr-.  and  credit  iiJinii 


Total 


Due  in  U  S, 
dollars 


Due  in 

foreijjn 
curiencies 


Total 


Foreign 

governments 

and  central 

banks 


Other  loreign  entities 

Govern- 
menf  and 
central  ottiei  ' 

bank 
guar- 
anteed 


Other  foreign  entities 


Total 


Fore  gn 
^ovetn- 
n  enis  and 
ct'ntral 
banks 


Covem- 
nient  and 
central 
bank 
guar- 
anteed 


Ottier 


Total  i 

A 

Under  '}reign  assistance  (a^.j  reate.:*  acts. 
LOunf^y    iro.jrj'Ti     oa^s    ( -^encv    'or 

Internal. onai  CeieccTie"') 
Financtnj    A    nui.tarv    iaies  (De'ense 
Decai'menii 
Under  A^ncuiturai  Irjae  leyelocment  and 
Assistance  Act.  . 
Currency  loans  to  foreign  governments 
(Agency  'or  International  Develop- 
ment) . . 
Currency  loans  to  private  enterprises 
(Agency  fcr  International  Uevelop- 

ment)  

Under  Export-lmfort  Bank  Act -  \ 

Surplus  property  sales. 

Sales  ol  oversea  surpluses  (Treasacy 

Departmenn  

Sales  ot  rjomcntic  surpluses  ' 
Vercnant   'imp   sales  (Comftierce   Do- 
.  artment   Maritime  Administration), 
Prior  sranis  converted  into  credits  (Treas- 
ury Department) 
Argentina    Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
Bolvia 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related  i 

Acts    Country  program  loans 

Under  E«port-lmoort  Bank  Act 

Chile   Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
China. 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts    Country  program  loans 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
Surplus  propert/  sales:  Sales  ot  over- 
sea surpluses 
Prior  grants  converted  into  credits   . .. 
Colombia:  Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
Costa  Rica 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts   Country  program  loans 
Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
Cuba:  Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
Czechoslovakia:  Surplus   property  sales- 
Sales  ot  oversea  surpluses 
Ecuador    Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
Greece    Surplus  property  sales— Merchant 
ship  sales...  .. 

Guatemala.  Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and 
related)  Acts— Financing  ot  military 
sales  ... 

Haiti    Surplus    property    sales— Sales    ol 

domestic  surpluses 

Hungary    Surplus  property  sales— Sales  ol 

oversea  surpluses 

India 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Ads   Country  frogtam  loans 
Under  Agricultural  trade  Development 
jnd  Assistance  Act   Currency  loans 

to  private  enterprises 

Under  Export-Import  Bank  Act 

Surplus  property  sales:  Sales  ol  over- 
sea surpluses 

Scf  fuotiioti-s  at  end  of  table. 


265.719.830      252.588,266    13.131,564      188.978.733      169.031.616        30,591     19,916,526    76.741,097    62,957,969      124,544      13,658.584 


8. 246. 053 

8.178,012 

68,041 

2,743,295 


5.720.540  2,525.513 

5.652.499  2,525,513 

68,041 
2,743,295 


353. 841 


2,389.454 
91,122,455 
54,514,212 

54.337,193 
136,884 

40, 135 

109,093,815 

3,385,800 

27.973.016 

402,116 

27. 570, 900 

2,300 

81,174,119 

258, 605 
29,125,955 

4,  369.  545 

47.420,014 

11.900 

1,909.436 

380. 736 

I.  528. 70O 

23. 550. 800 

4.  349.  571 
16.900 

40. 135 


68.041 

136.884 

3.250.972 
3.958,746 

8.696 


2,012.150 
45.900 


91.122, 
46.651. 


455 
456 


46. 474 
136 


437 
884 


353,  841 

2.  389, 454 
7.862,756 
7.862,756 


40, 135 


109,093, 

3,385, 

27,973, 

402, 

27,570, 

2, 

81,174. 

258, 
29. 125 

4, 369. 

47. 420, 

11, 

1,909, 

380, 

1,528. 

23, 550. 

4. 349. 

16, 


815 

800 

016 

116 
900 
30O 
119 

605 
955 

545 
C14 
,900 
436 

736 
70O 
800 

571 
900 


40,135 

68.041 

136,884 

3.250.972 
54.596 

8.696 


3,904,150 


5.413.385 

5, 345. 344 

68, 041 

1,866.064 

88.196 


1,777,868 
55,572,019 
35.924.648 

35.791.018 
103. 039 

30. 591 

90.202.617 

3. 222. 300 

18.152.381 

178.881 

17.973.500 

2.100 

47.223.885 

212,981 

16,033,019 

:,  449, 069 

28,528.816 

10,400 

1.825,583 

296, 883 

1,528.700 

12,040.200 

2,727.126 
16.400 

30.  591 


68,041 

103,039 

3.250.972 
3,  603,  042 


2,694,027 

2. 625, 986 

68,  041 

88,1% 

88.1% 


40,152,917 
35. 894.  057 

35,791,018 
103.039 


90.202.617 
17.973,566 

17.973,500 
47;bl0i904 


2,719,358   2,832,668   1,487,270 
2,719,358   2,832,668   ;,  487.270 


1,777,868 


877.231 


265.645 


.'65.645 


265. 645 


1,345.398 

1.345.398 

611.586 


1. 777.  868 

15,419,300  35, 
30,591  ..        18, 


18, 


611, 
550, 
589, 

546, 
33, 


586    . 

436  23,733.836 
564  18,580.020 


115,000 
9,544 


611.586 
11,701,600 


175 
845 


18,546,175 
33,845 


30,591 


3,222,300 
178,881 


9.544 


i-14 


178,881 

'"'.    2.100 

212.981     33. 

212.981 

16,033.019    13. 


2, 449, 069 
28,528.816 

1,528.700 

•1,528.700 

2, 727, 126 


10.400 
2%.  883 


296. 883 
12,040,200  U, 


16,400 


.891. 

163. 
.820, 

223, 
,597, 

950, 

45, 
092. 

920, 

891, 

1, 

83, 

83. 

510, 

,622, 


198  18,891.198 

500  . 

635  9, 597,  400 

235 

400  9,  597, 400 

200 

234  33,904,610 


163. 500 

223,235 

223.235 


624 
936  • 

476 
198 
500 
853 

853 

600 

,445 
500 


200 

45.624 


45.624 


13,092.936 

1,920,476 
18,891,198 


1.622,445 


1,500 
83,  853 

83,653 

'11,510,600 

500 


68.041 

103.039 

3,250.972 
1,892.000 


30, 591 


9.544 


9,544 


1,711.0*2 


2.012.150    1,685.442  .... 

45.900  25.600  .... 


•  1.685.442 

25.600 


33.845 

355."  704 
8.6% 


326.708 
20. 300 


33.845 


355. 7  ■'4 
8.696 


326. 7-8 
20,  3UU 


1.892,000  1.892,000    1.892.000    1.892,000 
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TABLE  II-  PRINCIPAL   AND  ^TEREST  DUE  AND  UNPAID  90  DAYS  OR  MORE-STATUS  OF  FOREIGN   LOANS  AND  OTHER  CREDITS  FROM  US.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES, 
I  AS   OF  JUNE    30,    1966— Continued 

;in  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents! 


Total  due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more 


Principal  ■ 


Interest  = 


Other  foreign  entities 


Crt-dit  program  (,->nd  collecting  agency  ') 
and  country  and  credit  program 


Total 


Due  in  U  S. 
dollars 


Due  in 

foreign 

currencies 


Total 


Foreign 

Govern- 

governments 
and  central 

ment  and 
central 

Oil 

banks 

bank 
guar- 
anteed 

Other  loreign  entities 

Foreign         Govern- 
Tolal  govern-       ment  and 

nients  and       central  Other  * 

central  bank 

banks  Buar- 

anteed 


11,039,790        10,177,722  862,068  8. 569, 5.'3  8,569,5:3 

?, 277, 384  1.766.279  511.105  1.780.  1S8  1.780.158 


350.963 
5.661.000 


350.963 


5.661.000 


88.196 
4.617,  5U0 


:■  750  443  2.750.443 

32,496,034        32,493,559 


2,475 
27.900 

31.753.906 
711.753 

5.970,756 

195,739 
1 1 5,  000 


9?. 426 
260.611 

123.402 

137.209 

62 

137.147 
2,740,498 

2,640,328 


27,900 

31,753,906 
711,753 


195,739 
115,000 


2,640,328 

2,640.328 


2,475 


5,970,756 


92,  426 
260,611 

123,402 

137,209 

62 

137,147 
100,  170 


24.400 

23.388,182 
711,753 


158,040 


Indonesia     ..     . 

Under  FoielEn  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts    Counliy  iio^'ram  loans 
Under  AiJiicultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act    Currency  loans 
to  foreign  poveinrnents 
Under  1  x|.ort-liiiport  Bank  Act 
Surplus  proiierlv  sales    Sales  ol  over- 
sea surpluses 
Iran 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act:  Currency  loans 
fo  foreign  governments 
Under  I  xport-lmport  Bank  Act 
burplus  property  sales.  Sales  ol  oversea 

surpluses 
Prior  grants  converted  into  credits  , 
Korea  :  Surplus  ol  |iropertv  sales  -  Sales  ol 

oversea  surpluses. . . . 
Liberia       Uniler     foreign  Assistance  (and 
related)  Ads  -  Country  program  loans     . 
'.igeria    Under  t  miort-lni(ioit  Banl-  Act 
Pakistan      Unrler    Agricultural  Tiade  De- 
velopment     and     Assistance  Act     Cur- 
rency loans  to  private  enterprises 
Paraguay  . 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related) 

Acts- Country  |iioctani  loans 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act 
Currency  leans  to  loreign  govein- 

iTients 
Currency    loans    tu   private  enter- 
prises 
Philippines 

Under  Foreign  Assistince  (,)nd  related) 

Acts--Counlrv  program  loans 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  AiSislance  Act- -Currency  loans 
to  private  enterprises 
Soviet  Union.   Prior  grants  coriverted   into 

credits 
Sudan     Under    Agricultural    Trade    Devel- 
opment   and    Assistance    Act     Currency 
loans  to  priv,Me  enterprises 
United  Arab  Republic:  Under  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Ad 
Currency  loans  fo  foreign  governments 
Uruguay  Under  t>porf-lniport  Bank  Act 
Venezuela    Under  Ixporf-lnipdrl  Bank  Act 
Vietnam-   Unrler   Foreign    Assistance   (and 

related)  Acts  -Country  program  leans 
V  ,.-0  la.ia      Under      Foreign      A,siia"ce 
(and     related)    Acts     Countrv    [  rogram 
loans 


:  Collecting  atency  (:li0An  in  [jarenlheses)  rs  agency  responsible  for  collection  of  outstanding 
amounts  as  oi  June  3".  1966  Piogiams  /.ere  often  under  the  administration  ol  another  agency  at 
llie  time  of  authorization  ar.d  ufilization  ol  the  credits.  ,•     ,j 

Does  not  include  amounts  reported  as  charged  oH  as  uncolledable  Does  not  include  amounts 
rescheduled  or  deterred  according  to  agreements:  lor  example,  the  agreement  i}f  Mar.  6.  1957, 
v.ith  the  United  Kingdom  as  approved  by  Public  Law  85  21:  or  the  agreement  of  Mar.  20,  1961, 

Anmunls  reporled  are  knovyn  to  be  understated:  in  several  instances  agencies  have  stopped 

teiioilmg  accruals  of  interest  vvhen  credits  have  gone  into  default.  Does  not  include  3"i°""t5 

rescheduled  or  deterred  according  fo  agreements:  for  example,  the  agieement  ol  Mar.  6,  1957. 

v.ith  the  United  Kingdom  as  approved  bv  Public  Law  85  21. 

•  Includes  loans  guaranteed  by  commercial  banks  .  .        „u  j 

General  Services  Ailrnmistralion  has  referred  these  credits  to  General  Accounting  Office  and 

State  Department  ior  further  collection  action.  .       ,         .  ,  „u-  a 

Technically      Prior  grants  converted  into  ciedits"  are  so  labeled  in  the  instances  ot  China  and 

Sovie!  Union  for  statistical  convenience  in  summarizations,  as  final  settlements  tor  World  War 

II  accounts  wilh  these  countries  are  yet  to  be  reached  .     ■         ,        .         ,  a 

'  Amounts  shown  as  overdue  represent  the  matured  and  unrepaid  installments  on  loans  made 
prior  to  1947  to  mainlanrl  China  The  Republic  ol  China  is  continuing  to  make  payments  on  that 
portion  ol  these  lo3ns  which  reiresent  assets  still  within  its  control.  The  unmatured  principal 
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137 
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147 
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100 
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27,900 
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27,900 
51,500 

26,400 
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774,879     _ 

1,774,879 

748,474 

116,127 

116,127 

60,  507 

47,561 


341 
25,400  1,500 
51,500     .    


341 


■  698,  474 
■  611,507 


1150,000       i,026.4'j5       r;  897,869 
55  620        1-55.620 


47.561 

1.500 
11  128,536 


on  the  puttions  upon  which  service  is  not  being  inaint  uned  amounts  fo  510,353, OuO,  these  unmatured 
rimcipal  insiallments  are  nut  included  in  this  table  ,  .    ,  ,, 

■  Due  and  unpaid  pimciiial  includes  51.528,700  to  be  relinanced  under  relunding  credit  o,  Dec 

The  collecting  agency  lias  reported  that  reamortization  is  under  consideration  lor  a  pari  ol  the 
credits  on  which  this  amount  IS  iiverdue  ,      .       ,     .^    ,„,,„ 

1  The  collecting  agency  has  reported  that  teamorlizalion  is  under  consideration  for  the  ciediis 
on  whicn  this  amount  IS  oveidue  ,      .,      „,,„,,,,,„, 

n  The  collecting  agency  has  reported  that  a  nioralorium  is  being  considered  Icr  Itic  credit,  on 
which  this  amount  IS  Overdue  .  j       ^        .,,  ,    „,  711-  /„m> 

Foreign  currency  repayments  due  .n  July  1963  were  tendered  in  he  amourrts  0  '--^  («  d) 
dinars  per  dollar  These  foreign  currency  are  valued  in  the  b:isic  tables  ot  pl  I  a!  l.OoO  (old) 
dinars  per  dolL^r  the  rate  ohiciaily  prevailing  tor  many  transactions  in  Yugoslavia  from  July  1 
thiough  July  26  1%?  v.hen  the  tar  rate  was  changed  to  12.500  (old)  dinars  per  dollar  (.ee 
International  FinanciafNews  Survey,  vol  XVII,  w.  253  and  265)  The  3'™""'\'f'°"fa  •j^'^f 
underpaid  represent  the  dollar  equivalents  ot  the  units  which  would  be  suHicient  to  brine  the  le- 
payment  rate  to  lOoO  (old)  dinars  per  dollar  See  also  the  discussion  m  the  section  '  Lxcn2n,?e 
risks"  in  the  accompanying  explanatory  no'e 

Note:  For  imiiortanl  qualiications  a''ectinc  this  table   see  explanatory  note 


Exhibit  3 
5    im;  c.erm.'^n  deut  setti.e.ment  .^greements 

The  problems  growing  out  of  a  major  war 
are  ni.iny  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  com- 
nnlice  has  had  l^)  deal  with  some  of  these. 
.such  as  a.ijreements  involving  German-enemy 
at;.sets,  the  rcsolulion  terminating  the  state 
of  war  with  Germany  — the  contractual  agree- 
ments with  Germany,  numerous  peace  trea- 
ties and  related  matters.  In  1953  it  was  asked 
to  act  upon  a  series  of  agreements,  known 
,us  the  "Gci-man  debt  settlement." 

-Mthough  the  problem  of  German  debts 
existed  before  the  war.  the  interruption  of 
World   War  II  complicated  the  matter.  The 


committee  report  described  the  ."-itu.iiion  as 
follows: 

■■During  the  1920's  the  German  Govern- 
ment, in  need  of  foreign  credit,  sold  a  large 
volume  of  German  bonds  abroad,  Mtmy  of 
these  bonds  were  sold  in  the  United  Htate.-;, 
the  principal  loans  being  the  Dawes  loan  ol 
1924  and  the  Young  loan  of  1930.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  lesser  German  governmental 
units  sought  financing  in  the  Unit<?d  States 
(loans  to  German  states  and  municipalities 
totaled  $344  million)  as  did  certain  German 
private  groups  such  as  business  corporations 
and  private  borrowers  (total  $908  million). 
banks,  churches'^  and  public  utilities   1  total. 


-430  niiilioni  Many  nl  tlic.sc  ire. at  in.~ini- 
nient.s  were  DUi'ch.i.-sc'd  by  i)riv..tf  .-Xnu-nr  :tn 
investors. 

"During  the  dei^ression  of  the  l'J30V  ['2iv- 
nients  upon  most  (jf  these  lc).ins  were  nc- 
l,ailted  and  the  bonds  fell  in  value  Com- 
mercial credit  operations  were  blocked  In 
1:133.  tollowme  the  rise  ol  Hitler  to  power,  tiie 
German  Government  111  the  process  o.f  re- 
.--tricting  loreign-exchange  translers  e:-i:'b- 
iiihcd  a  conversion  office  for  foreicn  debts 
into  which  private  German  debtors  nir.d  .- 
Tjayment.  The  Gcnnan  Government  t  le-i 
o'fered  \ano::,s  types  01  payments  to  creditor.- 
Ill  fore:gii  countries,  some  of  whicli  v.ere  ac- 
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cepted  bat  most  of  vtilch  were  rejected  Ger- 
man currency  manipulations  continued  \intll 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  a  manner  partic- 
ularly discriminatory  against  American  credi- 
tors 

"At  the  end  of  tbe  war  the  situation  In 
Oermany  was  such  that  :t  was  Imposelble  to 
make  collections  on  .iny  of  these  debts  Since 
1948,  however,  with  lh«  help  i#f  "he  United 
Strtti's  C"i  vernment.  economic  recovery  in 
Western  Germany  has  been  substantial  As 
a  result.  Ainerlcun  economic  aid  has  been 
gradually  reduced  und  the  capivclty  of  the 
German  Government  and  German  private 
debtors  'o  make  payments  abroad  has  been 
increojed. 

"Since  the  summer  of  1951  a  Tripartite 
Commission  on  German  Debts,  representing 
the  United  State's,  the  United  Kingdom,  rmd 
Prance,  has  been  carrying  on  negotiations 
looking  toward  the  settlement  of  Germany's 
exiern<il  debt  " 

Pour  agreements  resulted  from  these  nego- 
tiations- 

I  An  agreement  on  German  external  debts, 
signed  .u  London  on  Pebniary  21.  1953.  by 
tiie  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  by  the 
UiUted  3ij,te.a  xaA  17  other  rrfdlior  countries 
>  Ex   D  1 

II  .\n  •'greement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Fedenil  Republic  of  Germany  re«;ard- 
tnc;  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
United  Suites  for  [xistwar  economic  assist- 
ance (Other  than  surplus  property!  to  Ger- 
many, signed  at  London  on  February  27. 
1953  (Ex  El. 

III.  An  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Rep-iblic  of  Germany 
relating  to  the  indebtedness  of  Germany  for 
awards  made  by  the  Ml.tetl  C:alnLs  CommJs- 
slon.  United  Suites  .and  Germany.  Mgned  At 
London  on  Febrtiary  27.  1953  (Ex.  F). 

IV  An  agreement  between  the  United 
Stutee  und  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
concerning  the  v.illdatlon  of  Oerm.\n  dollar 
bonds,  signetl  at  Bonn  .>n  Apnl  1,  1953 
(E.x  Gi. 

Three  of  these  .agreements  concerned  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, by  public  authorities  in  Germany,  and 
by  private  dubtors  m  Germany  to  American 
nationals  entitled  to  benefit  from  evidences 
of  German  Indebtedness  The  other  agree- 
ment was  a  tettlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Germany  for  postwar 
assistance  under  the  Mojshall  plan  and  the 
proijram  of  relief  in  occupied  iireas. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  committee  held  2  days  of  public 
lieonngs.  It  recommended  ratification  oa 
Julys.  1953.  in  the  following  wo-da: 

■"Although  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations IS  not  satisfied  that  these  agreements 
establish  what  might  be  described  as  full 
Justice.  It  does  feel  that  under  the  circum- 
stances they  represent  the  beet  kind  of  set- 
tlement which  can  be  m;ule  at  this  time  in 
the  interests  not  only  oi  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  but  in  the  interests  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  who  invested  their 
savings  in  Germany  It  hopes  that  the  Sen^ite 
will  give  Its  advice  and  consent  at  an  early 
date  to  the  ratlflcatlon  of  these  agreements. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  war  this  (xim- 
mittee,  in  its  desire  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  democracy  in  the  world,  has  repeatedly 
urged  that  every  opportunity  should  be  given 
Germany  to  rebuild  Its  shattered  economy 
.tnd  Lssume  an  equal  place  In  the  family  of 
nations.  The  committee  believes  that  these 
agreemenu  constitute  a  sigm!ic;i.i.t  step 
toward  that  goal.  " 

The  Senate,  on  July  13.  1953.  approved  the 
four  agreements,  the  main  one  'Ex.  D).  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  16 

Signed  Februam  27,  1953.  ;uid  April  1. 
1953; 

Transmitted  to  Senate.  April  10.  1953: 
Executives  D,  E.  F  and  G.  83d  Congress.  1st 
session. 


Public  heaxtnga,  June  17  and  18.  1963: 
Printed  haailngs. 

Re|X)rted  to  Senate  July  3.  1953:  Executive 
Rep<.>rt  N'o    3    8Sd  OingresB,  1st  session 

.Approved  July  13,  1953  i  Ex  Di  by  a  vote 
of   46   16:    Ooni7resslori.ll    Record,  s&me  date. 


VIL'TNAM— THE  DIFTERKNCES  BE- 
rWEEN  OFFICIAL  STATEMENTS 
AND  PRESS  REPORTS 

Mr  FTTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  un  the  dilieiences  betA een  olficial 
statements  and  pre.^.s  report.s  on  the  '-var 
in  Vietnam.  Tom  Wicker,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  lia.s  lecently  written  an  in- 
teresting article  on  this  phenomenon  in 
which  he  quntcd  the  rcmavks  made  by 
four  experienced  corre.stjondcnts  in 
South  Vietnam  on  a  National  Educa- 
tional Tclevisioit  program. 

According  to  Mr.  Wicker,  William 
Tuohy.  of  the  Los  .•Xnttele.s  Time;,  one  of 
the  four  journahits  who  appeared  oti  the 
proeram.  cited  as  perhaps  the  best  rea- 
son that  American  otriciaLs  and  American 
correspondents  have  so  .'ieldom  seen  eye 
to  eye  on  Vietnam  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican m:litar>'  and  civilian  officials  spend 
only  2  years  in  Vietnam.  Robert  Shaplen 
of  the  New  Yorker,  in  ills  comments  on 
tlie  subject,  said  that  it  was  the  business 
of  ofticials  to  be  optimistic  and  cor- 
respondents to  be  .-keptical. 

I  found  Mr.  Wicker  s  article,  which  ap- 
r-earcd  in  the  January  14  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  most  perceptive,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  art.cle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Examiner   i.p  Vietnam 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

W.^SHINCTON.  January  13. — Historically,  the 
record  lor  accuracy  and  foresight  of  Ameri- 
can reporters  in  Vietnam  Is  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  that  of  officials  In  Saigon  .tnd 
Washington.  Nevertheless,  in  these  two  capi- 
tals, the  charges  .i gainst  the  American  press 
In  South  Vietnam  range  from  an  effort  to 
picture  its  members  as  young,  Inexperienced, 
cynical  and  prone  to  pick  up  their  news  at 
the  bar.  to  the  uglier  suggestions  of  subver- 
sive inQuences. 

Now  four  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
experienced  ccirrespondents  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  given  the  chance  to  reply  and 
they  liave  shed  a  good  deal  i>f  light  on  why 
there  should  be  so  many  differences  between  ■ 
the  official  and  the  press  versions  of  what  Is 
happening.  On  a  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision program,  they  pointed  out.  for  one 
thing,  that  some  men.  lo'king  at  a  glass  with 
water  In  It.  see  it  iis  half-full  while  others 
see  It  as  half-empty 

BLOODY     BATTLE 

Here  is  Peter  Arnett.  a  long  experienced 
Pv^llt^e^  Prize  winner  lor  The  Associated 
Press,  a  New  ^Sealauder  m&rried  to  a  Vietnam- 
ese, on  the  two  ways  to  look  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Oakto 

"If    the    ConxmuiUsts  .    did    have    the 

objective  that  (General)  Westmoreland 
thought,  of  taking  Dakto.  well,  they  failed 
in  their  objective  and  they  lost  an  esti- 
mated— a  body  count  of  maybe  1.400  dead. 
That  means  they  were  decisively  beaten  and 
they  were  driven  back  Into  their  sanctuary — 
Canibodia— therefore,  it  was  a  great  success 
for  ixo. 

But  If  you  ICKjk  at  It  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  tliat  their  main  objective  was 


to  engage  .Americans  in  the  worst  possible 
terrain  for  the  Americans,  fight  them,  get  big 
headlines  In  the  United  Stiites,  and  kill  a 
lot  .ind  actually  pay  less  In  their  own  lives 
there  than  they  would  in  an  open  area  like 
the  Mekong  Delta  or  the  coa.st.  and  also  if 
they  intend  to  pull  .\niericans  out  of  popu- 
lated areas  and  pet  them  into  a  no  man's 
land    then   they  h.id  quite  a  success  there." 

SOMErritlNC    MORE 

But  the  reporters  .il.so  nuuie  it  clear  that 
there  was  something  more  Involved  than  a 
complex  situation.  R  W.  Apple  of  the  New 
Yr.rk  Times  making  the  point  that  his  re- 
ports were  based  on  Information  from  the 
.^ame  "majors.  capt;iins.  sergeants,  middle- 
level  civilian  officials"  that  also  report  t<-)  the 
Johnson  Administration,  said  he  believed 
that  "very  often  the  information  that  tt-irti 
i>ut  with  the  captain  or  the  major  doesn't 
make  it  to  Washlnfton  " 

Or.  as  William  Tuohy  of  the  I.os  .^nce!es 
Times  put  It,  'When  the  Defen.se  Secretary 
demands  .KtatiEtlcs.  he's  foing  to  get  them. 
And  there  are  going  to  he  charts  and  dia- 
grams and  all  the  arrows  are  i^oiiig  to  go  In 
the  right  direction  and  the  blue  .■spots  ;ire 
t;olne  to  be  bigger  than  the  red  .>:pots.  But  the 
cjuestlon  Is:  Do  they  really  reflect  what's 
going  on  in  the  countryside?" 

.^pple  nl.so  pointed  out  that  lust  as  French 
otticcrs.  a  decade  ago,  v^-ere  confident  that  the 
Vietnamese  could  not  put  artillery  around 
Uienblenphu  .ii.d  tupply  their  troops  there, 
American  ofTlcers  now  are  claiming  that  the 
Vlctcong  "can't  possibly  go  on  any  longer. 
They  can't  take  this  kind  of  puni.'hmcnt." 

F.\tLTY   jrOCMENTS 

Tlie  correspondents  .agreed  that  this  kind 
of  estimate  was  heard  f.o  often  because  "v.-e 
I  Americans  I  constantly  make  our  Judgments 
of  their  strengths,  their  intentions,  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  pursue  tlils  war  on 
the  basis  of  ourselves,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  oi  them  ' 

As  a  further  Illustration  of  illuslonary 
thinking.  Robert  Shaplen  if  The  r.'ew  Yorker, 
whose  experience  in  Vietnam  dates  hack  to 
the  French  war.  cited  the  recent  elections: 

"The  idea  that  the  Vietnamese  really  were 
hot  about  these  elections."  l:e  said.  Is  Just 
so  much  hogwash.  They  went  throutih  the 
process;  this  Is  what  they  were  .-upposed  to 
do  They  were  relatively  honest  .  .  .  but  that 
doesn't  mean  they  cared.  .  .  .  You  cnn't  have 
one  election  one  month,  another  one  two 
months  from  now.  .ind  all  of  a  sudden  have 
a  new  President  and  say.  'Wow!  There  s 
democracy  '  You  cant  do  It  " 

Tuohy  demolished  tne  favorite  Admin- 
istration propaganda  weapon  this  way: 
"Any  man  who's  ever  been  m  the  field  .  .  . 
knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  body 
count  A  platoon  commander  fighting  lor  his 
life,  trying  to  maneuver  las  platoon,  simply 
doesn't  have  time  to  count  enemy  dead.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  whra  this  Is  is  merely  a  battlefield 
estimate.  Everj'body  knows  this  in  the  field. 
In  Saigon,  however,  there  ure  fcneral  officers 
who  really  believe  that  a  body  count  literally 
consists  of  Individual  bodies  counted." 

OVER   AND   OVEB 

Shaplen.  who  spoke  wearily  of  how  veteran 
reporters  "go  through  the  process  over  and 
over  again  of  seeing  a  new  team  of  two-year 
guys  come  out  liere  tor  the  Government,  and 
Tuohy  cited  perhaps  the  best  reason  why  the 
press  :ind  the  officials  have  so  seldom  seen  eye 
to  eye  In  Vietnam. 

It  is  not  only  because  the  situation  can 
be  -seen  .so  many  ways,  or  because  C)f  Ameri- 
can inexperience  In  Asia,  or  even  because  of 
the  heavy  Wiishlngton  pressure  for  results 

■  Its  their  business  to  be  optLmistic.  Shap- 
len s.iid,  "aiid  our  business  to  be  pestimit- 
llc  .-keptic.il  r.tther  than  pessinustlc." 

"We  re  not  operators  and  administrators." 
Tuhijy  :iiided.  "We  tend  to  he  examiners." 

.A.nd  If  they  d':'n  t,  who  will? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  add  that  several  qualified  observ- 
ers who  have  studied  the  conditions  in 
Vietnam  on  the  spot,  men  who  are 
luMiiier  Government  officials  nor  jour- 
nalists, have  been  very  certain  that  the 
journalists  in  Vietnam  are  much  more 
accurate  and  objective  in  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  situation  than  are  the  Gov- 
i  rnment  officials,  including  the  military 
officers. 

"iHE  DIPLOMATIC  WAY  OUT  OF 
VIEINAM '  — AN  ARTICLE  WRIT- 
TEN BY  ANTHONY  EDEN 
Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  An- 
thony Eden.  Earl  of  Avon  and  former 
Bntisli  Forei'ii  Secretary  and  Prime 
Minister  who  .served  as  Cochairman  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  m  1954.  has 
written  a  most  inti^ieslinR  article  en- 
t.tled  'The  Diplomatic  Way  Out  of  Viet- 
nam." Lord  Avon  remarks  that  while  re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  re- 
vive the  activitie.s  of  the  two  Geneva 
Conference  Cochairmen.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Great  Briiain.  these  attempts 
have  been  without  success.  He  suggests 
that  It  would  be  worthwhile  to  make 
an  attempt  to  briim  tot:eth<'r  the  three 
powers  represented  on  the  International 
Supervisory  Commission — Canada  In- 
dia, and  Poland— and  the  two  Cochair- 
men—the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 
Britain — in  a  meeting  the  purpose  of 
which  would  be  to  i.-repare  the  'rround 
for  a  reconvenint;  oi  the  G^Mieva  Con- 
ference. Lord  Avon  adds: 

If  that  initiative  is  not  successful,  vari- 
ants of  It  should  be  per  isted  ui  \wthotu 
respite 

Lord  Avon  also  writes: 

These  who  contemplate  thai  the  fighting 
can  peter  out  without  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment are  only  prolonging  the  span  of  the 
war.  even  if  they  do  not  reuli/.e  it.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  record  of  escalation  to 
establish  that  it  can  do  other  than  intensify 
.'-utlering  and  multiply  tl-.e  risks  of  a  wider 
conflict 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Lord 
Avon's  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  6  issue  of  the  Niw  York  Times, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  bein??  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iiriiitcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The   DiPLO.M.vTic   Way    Out   of  Vietnam 
(By    Anthony   Eden.   Karl   of   Avon  i 

There  .ire  many  in  non-.\mcncan  lands 
who  twelve  years  ;igo  would  liave  advised 
.'igainst  United  Stales  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam. These  s.inie  observers  would  not.  how- 
ever, now  wish  to  see  nn  American  with- 
drawal without  an  arrangement  which  could 
give  fair  coniidence  oi  un  enduring  and 
peaceful  life  for  the  countries  of  Indochina. 

Repealed  attempts  liave  been  made  to 
revive  the  activities  of  the  two  Geneva  con- 
terence  cochairmen.  Soviet  Russia  and 
Britain,  but  without  success.  It  is.  however, 
worth  considering  whether  another  grouping 
of  powers  might  not  be  activated  to  play  a 
I)art   in   reducing  the  area  of  duferences. 

NEW    GENtVA   CONFERENCE 

Canada,  India  and  Poland  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Supervisory  Commission  since 
1954,  Theirs  has  (jfieii_  been  a  frustrating 
task,  but  In  the  course  ol  it  tiie  governments 
ol  all  three  countries  have  gained  familiarity 
witii   tiie   det, tiled    problems  of   the  area.   It 


should  be  worth  while  to  make  an  attempt 
to  bring  those  three  powers  together  with 
the  two  cochairmen  in  a  meeting,  liowever 
informal. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference. If  that  initiative  is  not  successful, 
variants  of  it  should  be  persisted  m  with- 
out respite. 

Much,  of  course,  must  depend  iii)on  the 
intentions  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Cleneva 
Agreements  of  1954  would  never  liuve  been 
reached  without  Soviet  cooperation  .Ad- 
mittedly the  relations  of  Moscow  witli  Peking 
were  very  different  in  those  days,  whicii  no 
doubt  made  it  possible  lor  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative to  counsel  restraint  upon  tlie 
Vietminh.  as  he  certainly  did. 

WITH    SOVIET    .^SSI.STAN(■E 

Today  the  general  opinion  .-eeins  to  be 
that  Soviet  Russia  would  like  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  an  end.  but  that  Hanoi  is  tlie 
intransigent  capital.  If  this  is  so  it  should 
not  be  above  the  wit  ol  resourceful  Soviet 
cliiilomacy  to  work  to  bring  the  parties  to 
tile  council  table,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  do 
so  with  any  of  the  earnestness  cii.bplayed  in 
1954. 

However  this  may  be.  and  .Moscow  prob- 
ably has  its  hawks  and  doves  like  every  other 
capital,  there  can  be  no  question  oi  tlie  in- 
fluential part  which  Soviet  diploniacv  'ould 
play  in  encouraging  new  diplomatic  i.ioves 
to  jiromote  a  settlement  in  Indochina 

Time  is  not  necessarily  (jn  the  .'-ide  of  the 
Communist  powers.  They  would  be  wrong  to 
Ignore  the  increasing  authority  oi  the  United 
States  in  much  of  the  area  ol  Southeast 
Asia,  in  Malaysia.  Indonesia  and  Singapore 
as  well  as  in  Tiiailand.  Atiniittedly  t  ip 
American  presence  brings  local  criticism,  yet. 
liroadly  speaking,  these  nations  welcome 
American  support  because  of  their  deep  sus- 
picion of  China's  intentions.  Soviet  Russia 
must  share  these  suspicious,  lor  she  ranks 
high  today  in  the  catalogue  of  Ciiina'.s  en- 
emies. 

All  this  is  argument  for  tlie  general  :id- 
vantage  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  whereby  the  territory  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  neighbors  would  be 
internationally  guaranteed  by  .igreenient 
among  the  jjowers  concerned.  Admittedly 
such  a  negotiation  presents  formidable  dif- 
ficulties, as  do  the  military  arrangements 
which  must  be  dovetailed  into  it.  but  not 
more  so  than  some  other  problems  which 
have   been  resolved   before   now. 

Those  who  contemplate  that  the  litthtmg 
can  peter  out  without  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment are  only  prolonging  the  span  of  the 
war,  even  if  they  do  not  realize  it.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  record  ol  escalation 
to  establish  that  it  can  do  other  than  inten- 
sify suffering  and  multiply  the  risks  of  ;i 
wider  conflict. 

Time  is  an  essential  ingredient  m  .any 
settlement  which  is  to  be  ol  service  to  .South 
Vietnam.  After  the  terrible  ravages  which 
that  country  has  endured,  a  full  period  of 
years,  perhaps  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen, 
is  necessary  before  it  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
press its  will  about  its  rekitionship  with  it.? 
neighbors. 

Probably  North  Vietnam  could  continue 
to  infiltrate  forces  into  the  South  on  the 
present  scale  for  many  years  to  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  cannot  be 
defeated  militarily  and  it  is  unwise  lor  any 
country  to"  count  upon  political  evcm.s  m  a 
foreign  land  to  reverse  its  policies. 

Any  nation  that  is  determined  upon  a 
hundred  per  cent  victory  in  a  war  of  this 
character,  where  so  much  is  indeterminate, 
may  live  to  regret  that  it  has  not  opted  for 
half  that  figure. 

DIPLOMATIC     PERSEVERANCE 

This  at  least  is  certain:  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense relief  to  the  world  if  peace  could  be 
brought  to  Indochina.  Yet  that  can  only  hap- 


pen if  .ill  the  powers  on  the  sidelines  will 
make  their  contnbution  to  get  negotiations 
opened,  ll  could  take  weeks  or  moiulis.  but 
if  It  eventually  led  to  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  the  North  and  of  their  nemhbors 
to  the  South  it  w^ould  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned.  If  only  they  could  be 
brought  to    believe  it. 

In  negotiation  as  In  so  much  else:  "Per- 
severance, dear  my  lord,  keeps  honour 
bright  ■" 


LATIN   AMERICA 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wasiiiouton  Po.^t  on  Sunday  m  its  'Out- 
look" .section,  published  two  articles 
about  uffairs  in  Latin  America  which 
.should  concern  all  Americans  and  espe- 
cially Members  of  the  Senate.  Today's 
Post  carries  a  .--econd  article  by  Mr. 
Goshko. 

The  first  ai'iicle  by  John  M.  Goshko. 
entitled  "Latin  Arms  Boomeranu.  "  is  the 
first  of  a  series.  It  is  extremely  .siunificant 
and  obviously  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
study  of  the  situation  in  Latin  America, 
and  is  not  distorted  by  our  Government's 
official  euphoria.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Goshko  on  the  ciuality  and  timeliness  of 
his  article,  as  well  as  on  the  second  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Latins  Blame  the  United 
Slates  lor  Military  Coups." 

Th.e  other  article  in  thr  Sunday  "Out- 
look" section  is  written  by  Father  Blase 
Boni^ane  and  it  uives  an  excellent  ac- 
count ol  the  situation  in  Guatemala,  an 
ominous  one  for  the  United  States.  This 
article  is  consistent  with  and  comple- 
ments the  Goshko  article. 

I  commend  all  three  articles  to  Sen- 
ators. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
the  articles  jjrinted  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
:\:i  follows : 

Latin  Arms  Boomerang 
I  By  John  M.  Goshko  i 
Lima.-  -Since  the  lounding  of  the  Alliance 
)-jr  Progress  in  1961.  the  armed  lorce-s  ol 
L.atm  America  have  beaten  back  live  Commu- 
nist attempus  to  inflame  the  hemisphere  with 
^■uerrilla  war;ar2. 

During  the  period,  however,  these  same 
armed  forces  have  participated  in  the  over- 
throw of  13  Latin  governments.  Nine  of  the 
coup  victims  were  elected,  constitutional, 
civilian  ijresldents. 

The  statistics  illustrate  one  ol  the  nio.-t 
vexlntt  problems  confronting  the  Iramcrs  ol 
United  Slates  policy  toward  Latin  America: 
how  to  deal  with  the  Latin  inilit:iry,  an  in- 
stitution that  IS  at  once  the  region"s  chiel 
shield  .aaainst  internal  subversion  and  the 
frequent  disrupter  of  its  democratic  develop- 
ment. 

Deeply  involved  in  this  contradiction  is 
the  .'American  program  of  military  assistance, 
which  has  made  the  United  States  the  major 
supplier  of  Latin  .America's  arms  and  the 
most  influential  teacher  of  its  soldiers. 

'nils  program — including  granus  of  equip- 
ment, training  by  U.S.  advisory  missions  and 
schooling  for  Latin  officers  at  b.oses  m  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone- 
cost  U  S.  taxpayers  $56  million  hist  year. 
When  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Latin  America  are 
added  in.  the  program's  cost  climbs  to  $98 
million. 

Americans  who  forget  there  are  US  mili- 
tary activities  to  the  south  received  a  siiock- 
mg"  reminder  recently  with  the  machine  gun 
murder  of  two  U  S.  officers  in  Guatemala. 

From  Washington"E  point  ol  mcw,  the  nii;- 
itarv  investment  has  paid  off  in  Latin  armies' 
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IncreasMl  ability  '.o  Jefeat  Caotrri-lnspired 
({uerrUliis  Before  the  arrival  nl  U  S  advisers, 
for  cKamplf  Tfw  people  familiar  with  the  Bo. 
Ilvlan  anny  s  history  would  hare  believed  it 
capable  at  chewlnR  up  dn  insarsrent  move- 
ment directed   by  L'he  CJuevara 

But  US  influence  has  been  less  success- 
ful In  promoting  the  respect  for  civilian  au- 
thority and  constitutional  processes  called 
for  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  The  military 
IS  quite  wllllnt;  to  .locopt  U  -^  hardware  and 
training,  but  It  resists  suggestions  th.u  it 
has  no  business  hexing  this  muscle  ui 
politics 

In  the  '.lew  nf  an  Increislngty  vocal  body 
of  critics,  this  represents  ,i  greater  damper 
to  Latin  America's  democratic  evolution  than 
a  reelment  of  Che  Guevaras 

HM,r    THE    PEOPI.K 

Critics  point  out  that  almost  seven  years 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  more  than  half 
the  people  and  two-thirds  "f  the  land  In 
l^tln  America  are  stlU  under  the  thumb  of 
military  dictatorships  Thev  point  out  that 
even  where  governments  .ire  civilian,  the 
military  retains  the  jHjwer  to  divert  badly 
needed  development  'uiids  u.>  purchase  such 
showpiec*  weapons  :is  supersonic  Jets. 

Increasln>;ly.  tlie  chare;?  is  heard  that  U.S. 
military  activities  run  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance  and  mak*-  U  S  policy  appear 
hvpocrltlcal  In  Latin  eyes  One  long-time 
student  of  the  Liitln  military,  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  s  Edwin  Lleuwen,  says 

"The  principal  threat  to  internal  security 
In  Latin  .\i:ierlca  comes  from  suppressed 
populist  r..rct-s  md  the  US  military  ;isslst- 
ance  pr  ^cr  \m  is  i-ontrlbtitlng  to  that  threat  " 

Herbert  Klein,  a  University  of  Chicago 
professor,  is  even  more  blunt 

"My  impression  is  that  in  Bolivia,  for  ex- 
ample, we  tram  Bolivian  special  forces  to 
tight  irusurgents.  but  they  use  ther  training 
to  massacre  mine  workers  or  to  put  down 
student  disorders   " 

U.S  policymakers  reply  that  while  It  Is 
not  Washington's  .um  to  perpetuate  a  mili- 
tary .status  quo.  It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
the  immedU  e  threat  of  Castorltc  subversion. 

Besides,  '.he  Latin  ir.tutarys  power  would 
exist  with  tir  without  US  assistance.  There- 
fore, the  politymalters  contend,  continued 
US  influei.cf  15  :mporta!it  ir.  helping  wean 
Liitln  ;\rmed  forces  from  politics  and  In- 
volving   them    m    developinent. 

Some  rundamental  chai;i;es  have  taken 
place  Irt^Lalln  military  dictatorship  Only  a 
decade  ago,  the  typical  ciiudillo  or  strong- 
man A'as  sr.met.ne  llSce  Cub.is  Puigencio  Ba- 
tista ijt  the  Uomirucan  Republics  Rafael 
TruJlUo  brutal  political  itang'ters  who  used 
their  control  nf  the  armed  forces  to  enrich 
themselves  .mc    iheir  cromes 

Tixlay,  these  adventurers  have  heen  re- 
placed by  a  less  colorful,  more  complex  breed 
typified  by  Jvian  Carlos  Ong.inia  of  Argentina 
and  the  late  Humberto  Castcllo  Branco  of 
Brazil,  who  led  cxjups  for  reasons  that  they 
conceived  of  as  patriotic  rather  than  am- 
bitious. 

The  old-time  dictators  ruled  by  coml^inlng 
charism.^  with  ai.  alley  brawler'5  :ibi:ity  to 
st.iy  atop  the  undisciplined  factions  that 
used  to  .)uss  for  an  army  m  Latin  America. 
Today  s  military  leader  is  essentially  an  orga- 
nization .-nan  wh'jse  powers  and  policies  rep- 
resent a  consenus  of  his  otticer  corps. 

In  mo6t  armies,  the  corps  agrees  on  lis 
collective  position  through  an  informal  con- 
sultative pnicess  that,  with  proper  allow- 
ance or  rank  anc  discipline,  gives  a  say  to 
ev-ryone  from  the  chief  oi  staff  to  second 
lieutenants.  "The  Argentine  officers'  corpe 
scrupulously  practices  within  Itself  the  de- 
mocracy that  It  denio-s  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,"  o'le  observer  sa>-s. 

Occasional !v.  the  consensus  breaks  clown 
In  interservice  rivalries  i  the  army  usually 
IS  able  to  force  Its  declsKjns  on  the  mucix 
smaller  navy  and  air  force  i  or  factionalism 
within   the   .irmy.    When   tiiat   happens,   tbe 


result  'ian  be  civil  war  like  the  short-lived 
struggle  m  ArRentlna  in  is*63  or  the  bloodier 
explosion  that  caused  the  1965  Intervention 
I'f  US    troops  In  tho  D<inilnlcan  Republic 

Usually,  though,  disputes  are  kept  within 
the  family.  Dissident  officers  arc  exiled"  to 
distant  fHJSts  or  retired 

The  iRicer  cnrps  Is  motivated  by  what  It 
regards  as  Its  traditions,  prerogatives  and 
duty  to  Its  country.  Although  this  has  some- 
times led  It  to  sympathize  with  liberal  luove- 
ment-s,  the  tendency  In  recent  years  has  been 
to  favor  stability  over  reform  and  change 

P01"l-LAR    PRtDE 

The  military,  surprisingly,  ho.--,  ret:i.liied  the 
good  will  of  the  nii^sses  in  most  parts  of  Latin 
.America  Reformers  and  Intellectuals  may 
deplore  the  conservatism  of  the  officer  corps, 
but  mi-st  Latin  Americans  regard  their  armed 
forces  with  prule  and  awe 

In  p«rt,  this  Is  because  of  the  nationalist 
and  romantic  heritage  of  19th  century  strug- 
gles for  Independence  Latin  cities  overflow 
with  monuments  to  battles  and  generals  that 
long  have  been  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  Tlie  servicemen  of  today,  streaking  by 
m  modern  Jets  or  parading  In  Napoleonic  era 
uniforms,  form  the  link  with  an  idealized 
past. 

Another  factor  conditions  the  public  atti- 
tude. The  officer  corps  otlers  a  poor  t>5y  a 
chance  Uj  get  aiiead  .Although  the  small 
Latin  navies  traditionally  nave  been  a  haven 
for  v.junger  sons  of  the  oligarchy,  the  other 
services  take  a  large  percentages  of  cadets 
from  the  lower  middle  class. 

Castello  Branco  and  Ongama  both  fol- 
lowed this  route  -So  did  Brazil's  current 
president,  Arthur  da  Costa  e  Suva,  I'ara- 
guay  s  Alfredo  Stroessner  and  most  military 
leaders  of  the  present  generation  Many  a 
faotuly  linds  the  .sum  of  its  ambition  a  son 
bright  enough  to  win  appointment  to  the 
military  academy 

This  social  mobility  has  distinct  limits  In 
Argentina,  the  only  I.atln  nation  with  a  siz- 
able Jewish  population,  one  would  have  to 
look  very  hard  to  find  any  Jewish  names  in 
the  officer  corps  In  those  countriea  with 
lar^e  Indian  or  Negro  minorities,  the  officer 
corps  malntsun  a  color  line,  although  one 
man  who  annu-illy  attends  the  graduation 
ceremonies  of  the  inillt.-ixv  academy  in  Peru 
contends  that  each  \-ear  the  laces  of  the  new 
lieutenants  get  a  little  bit  darker  " 

Recently,  the  lollltary  career  has  run  Into 
competition  from  business  and  the  profes- 
sions. In  fact,  oan  of  the  chief  spurs  to  the 
military's  current  hunger  for  supersonic  jets 
and  other  sophisticated  hardware  is  its  con- 
viction that  It  will  be  unable  to  recruit 
bright  prospects  ur.le.sa  it  can  offer  them  the 
trappings  of  a  Jet  age  army. 

But  for  the  present  military  officers  con- 
tinue to  excite  refpect  and  envy  Salaries.  If 
not  opulent  I  a  tfeneral  in  one  cif  the  l.irger 
armies  earns  about  *10,000  a  yean,  are  re- 
.cpectftble  Blatant  corruption  has  been  sub- 
dued, but  the  officer  corps  still  maintains 
special  privileges 

WARY    OF    E£roRM 

In  almost  every  country,  the  best  medical 
care    Is    found    m    the    military    hospitals. 

Such  capitals  as  Caracas,  Buenos  Aires  mid 
Asuncion  boost  officers'  clubs  of  eye-dazzling 
luxury-  though  the  public  can  now  \lsit  the 
club  that  Perez  Jimenez  buiU  in  Caracas. 
Some  nations  even  give  their  officers  -special 
import  privileges  that  allow  them  to  possess 
cars  and  other  luxury  goods  at  a  fraction  of 
the  nornial  price  In  .i  carryover  from  the  old 
days,  the  military  In  many  areas  thus  trades 
In  contraband. 

In  Buenos  .Vires,  women  pusli  their  way  to 
the  front  of  a  superm.irket  or  bank  line 
brandishing  cards  identifying  them  as  the 
wives  of  officers.  In  Lima,  a  request  from  a 
general  ciui  quickly  erase  the  two  or  four 
years  that  most  citizens  must  wait  for  a  tele- 
phone. 


Th'Mr  comfortable  niche  makes  the  :trmed 
forces  suspicious  or  reform  that  could  erode 
their  power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  military  is 
reactionary  In  the  same  sense  a.s  the  big  busi- 
ness and  landholdlng  oligarchies  with  which 
It  c'ften  finds  itself  allied  Actually,  the  offi- 
cer cc^iiib  innate  nationalism  makes  them 
acutely  aware  of  Latin  America's  wretched 
underdevelopment. 

But  while  the  armed  forces  are  Increasingly 
willing  to  tike  p.irt  In  the  modernization 
prot-css,  they  t.ce  their  role  primarily  In  phy- 
sical development — the  building  of  roads  and 
dams.  In  the  more  basic  area  of  social  re- 
form, the  military  seems  haunted  by  the  fear 
th.it  uiiy  radlc.il  change  will  lead  to  com- 
munism, as  it  did  in  Cuba. 

In  fact,  many  ob.servers  think  the  militar- 
ism that  parallels  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  largely  a  reaction  to  Fidel  C^istro.  Latin 
military  leaders  recall  how  Castro  lined 
CutXi's  senior  officers  un  against  ih?  execu- 
tioners wall  They  recall  also  that  Castro 
began  as  a  niLidcraie  reformer  and  as  a  re.«=ult 
they  \  ijw  all  reform  movements  ns  a  poten- 
tial  threat  to  their  lives  and  institutions. 

During  the  early  1960s,  the  mlliuiry  in 
most  Latin  countries  lorced  hesitant  or  re- 
luctant civilian  f-overr.ments  to  make  the 
dlDlomatlc  break  with  Cuba  In  all  nine 
countries  where  a  clvlli.an  government  was 
recently  ousted  by  coup,  the  iirmed  forces 
gave  the  need  to  save  the  countries  from 
communism  as  one  of  their  main  Justifica- 
tions. 

Tlie  military  does  not  seem  In  any  hurry 
to  relax  this  attitude.  In  only  five  Coun- 
tries— Mexico,  Chile.  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica 
and  Pnnima  do  armed  forces  h  ive  a  tr.idi- 
tlon  of  Bubmltting  to  civilian  authority  Co- 
lombia, which  a  decade  ngo  suffered  under 
an  oppressive  military  rejlme.  also  has  ."^hown 
signs  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  cotistitu- 
tionalism. 

Eight  countries  are  ruled  by  outright  mili- 
tary dictatorships  Tlicse  ranee  from  such 
tiny  political  backwaters  as  Paraguay.  Nlc- 
aragtia.  El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Haiti  ti 
the  two  lirgest  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Brazil  and  .Argentina. 

In  the  smaller  countries,  whore  there  is 
little  or  no  democratic  tradition,  the  military 
rules  pretty  much  in  the  "banana  republic" 
stylo  of  past  generations. 

In  .\rgentina  and  Brazil,  and  t.i  a  lesser 
extent  m  Bolivia,  the  armed  forces  have  de- 
cided that  civilian  leadership  Is  corrupt  and 
Incompetent  and  that  the  military  is  the  only 
institution  capable  i-f  prodding  the  country 
toward  Industrial  modernity.  The  result  h:ts 
been  a  ccmbiuntion  of  capitalism  :'nd  social 
conservati.-^m  reminiscent  of  pre-World  War 
II  Germany.  Japan  and  Italy. 

As  Prof  Lleuwen  points  out,  these  armed 
forces  are  '  attempting  revolutions  from 
above  "  with  the  emphasis  on  economic 
change. 

In  .\rcentina  and  Brazil,  they  favor  the 
business  and  landholding  Interests  and  put 
the  burden  cf  sacrliice  on  such  low-income 
groups  as  trade  unions  and  ."small  farmers. 
The  justification  is  that  if  the  economic  re- 
forms are  successful  the  enue  country  ultl- 
ma'eiy  will  beneht 

While  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
final  returns  are  in,  all  three  countries  have 
shown  some  tentative  success  In  combatlnjt 
deep-seated   economic   maladies. 

Although  these  experiments,  particularly 
m  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  have  enj<5yed  the  en- 
thusiastic backing  of  Washington,  the  mill- 
t.iry  leaders  of  all  three  countries  have  made 
only  to.ceu  efforts  to  implement  the  social 
reforms  envisioned  by  the  Alliance  lor  Prep- 
ress. They  have  been  increasingly  dictatoria., 
with  political  activity  and  dl.ssent  either 
suppressed  outright,  ns  In  Arcetitina,  or  kept 
under  tight  control,  as  In  Br'Zil  and  Bolivia, 

Finally,  there  are  five  countries — Peru, 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Guatemala  and  the 
Dominican  Republic— where  a  civilian  sits  In 
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the  presidents  chair  but  v,here  t'.ie  military 
has  the  power  to  pull  It  out  from  under  him. 
Here,  the  collisions  between  military  atti- 
tudes and  Alliance  uleals  are  not  as  obvious 
but  they  exist 

THK  MODEL  I'F  rERU 

A  ivpical  cxiiinple  is  (lU'red  liy  Peru,  whose 
uinied  forces  are  Irequeutly  cited  by  U.S. 
.idvisers  us  a  model  lor  other  Latin  armies. 
At  lirst  glance,  there  seems  to  be  much  lo 
emulate. 

The  Peruvian  army  is  a  Itan,  t  lugh  force 
that  fought  and  won  the  l.i^l  war  on  the 
South  American  coiument  la  1942  dustup  In 
which  Peru  dcci.sively  whipped  Ecuador  I. 
More  recently,  the  Peruvi.ai  .irmed  forces 
have  l.iccd  a  challcnce  from  Castroile  fuer- 
riUas  and  wiped  it  out  with  a  ^pced  and  pre- 
ciSiOU  unmatched  by  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries with  ;.n  iiisurftont  problem. 

At  the  .s.ime  iinie.  the  .irmcd  lorccs  here 
have  part.cipatcd  m  an  extensive  and  so- 
phisticated nation-buikllng  jirogram.  Until 
recently,  the  army  w.is  the  only  active  road- 
building  agency  In  Peru  Its  vocitional  train- 
ing schools  otler  many  young  Peruvians  their 
only  chance  to  learn  t.uch  trades  as  brick- 
l.ivmg  or  s-hoemaking.  It  runs  literacy  c.au- 
paigns  for  the  pcaiunts. 

la  the  jungles  of  Peru's  Amazon  interior, 
a  squadron  of  gunboat.s  i  f.icctiously  c.iUed 
"the  Athmtic  licet"!  cruiiies  the  river  iribu- 
t.vnes  bniuantr  medical  and  denuil  care  ti 
remote  outpost.s.  The  .ilr  force  operates  an 
airlift  who.'-e  pontoon  planes  s-woop  down  on 
the  rivers  to  transport  the  sick. 

The  Peruvian  inilit-iry  t.ikes  justifiable 
pride  111  these  services.  The  result  of  this 
pride,  however.  Is  to  bolster  the  military's 
Image  of  itself  as  a  .^ort  of  .-upreme  court 
with  the  duty  to  act  .is  arbiter  between 
civilian  politicians  and,  if  necessary,  to  cast 
them   aside  and   take  over. 

Twice  wilhm  the  l.tst  20  years  i  irom  1943 
to  1956  and  trom  1962  to  19G3I,  it  has  done 
so,  Ilie  memory  (,1  lho.se  times  causes  every 
politician  m  Peru  irom  President  Fernando 
Ueiauiide  Terry  on  down  to  regard  the  good 
will  of  the  generals  as  their  first  rule  of 
survival. 

Thus,  when  the  u.r  lorce  decided  recently 
that  it  wanted  to  .icquire  a  squadron  of 
French  .supersonic  Mirage  jets,  neither  the 
\ehement  objections  of  the  United  States 
iior  the  shaky  suite  of  Peru's  finances  were 
able  to  prevent  it  from  having  its  way. 

Not  a  single  \oice  was  raised  publicly  to 
question  the  wisdom  cf  the  move  or  point 
out  the  problems  it  would  create  for  Bel- 
aunde's  efforts  to  bolster  the  .sasgmg  econ- 
omy, even  though  the  jet  purch.ise  probably 
will  cost  Peru   a  badly  needed  U.S.  loan. 

Instead.  Behumde.  who  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  region's  most  articulate  advocates  of 
reform,  led  the  bipartisan  chorus  applauding 
the  purchase  of  the  jots.  The  planes  were 
needed,  he  explained  with  a  straight  face, 
to  help  further  the  armed  lorces'  develop- 
ment work. 

No  one  familiar  with  Latin  American  af- 
fairs is  under  any  illusions  about  what  hap- 
pened in  Perti,  There  are  those  who  argue 
thr-.t  this  IS  the  prire  that  must  be  paid 
t'^  protect  Latin  America  from  Castroism  and 
g*'e  the  Alliance  lor  Progress  time  to  work. 
But  others  wonder  how  much  protection  of 
this  sort  the  Alliance  can  stand. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb,  6.  1968] 

L.1T1NS  Bi  AME  THE  United  St.^tes  for  Mili- 

T,ARY  Coups — .^id  I.s  Suspect 

I  By  John  M.  Goshko) 

liMA  Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  D.  Walters  is  an 
affable,  urbane  man  whose  many  talents  In- 
clude a  remarkable  facility  with  languages. 
At  one  time,  he  was  well-known  in  Wash- 
ington as  President  Elsenhower's  favorite 
interpreter. 

More  recently,  "Dick"  Walters  has  had  a 
reputation  of  a  different  sort.  In  Brazil,  where 


he  served  as  U.S.  military  attaclie,  iKiliiical 
circles  still  whisper  about  how  he  allegedly 
prodded  his  old  World  War  11  comrade,  tlie 
late  Marshal  Humberto  Castello  Branco,  into 
leading  the  1964  coup  that  brought  Brazil 
under  military  rule. 

Half  a  continent  away,  m  the  Bolivian 
r.pital  of  La  P.iz.  similar  .storios  are  lold 
about  another  former  U.S.  attache.  Air  Force 
Col.  Kd  Fox.  A  flying  instructor  and  drinking 
11  tiipanion  if  Gen.  Rene  Bnrriciitos  Ortiino, 
he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Air  l^orce's 
l".'.dcr's  intimates  in  the  clay.";  before  the 
roup  that  cataiiultod  liini  into  the  Bolivian 
presidency, 

'!  he  victim  of  tlint  coup,  exiled  former 
President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro,  still  insists 
tf"iat  Fox  was  behind  his  ouster.  Among  Bo- 
livians with  an  awareness  uf  politics,  it  is 
li.'ird  to  lind  anyone  who  ciisa?:rees. 

These  stones  are  now  part  of  Latin  political 
folklore.  Spokesmen  for  the  VS.  Embassies 
m  La  Paz  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  grown 
hnarse  m  their  denials. 

V.'ashlngton.  while  conceciing  that  it  was 
not  vnihappy  to  be  rid  ol  Brazil's  leftist  Presi- 
dent Joao  Goulart,  insiKts  tliat  it  gave  no 
(onifort  to  the  forces  that  toppled  lilm.  Lin- 
c,;l;i  Gordon,  U.S.  Amba.  saUor  m  Rio  at  the 
tunc,  later  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  "Neither  I  nor  other  ortici.ils  i^f 
tlie  U.S,  Government  nor  the  Government  in 
any  way,  shape  or  manner  was  involved  .  .  ." 

Still.  U.S.  officials  admit  that  Walters  oid 
drop  around  to  have  breaklast  with  fasteilo 
Branco  the  morning  after  the  coup  and  urtred 
him  lo  assume  the  presidency.  During  the 
ensuing  three  years.  Walters,  with  his  links 
lo  the  Brazilian  military  leadership,  was 
known  to  be  one  tf  liie  most  iinporiaiu 
behind-the-scenes  figures  m  tl:e  Embassy, 

EOLIVLVN    SITU\Tl(i.N 

Denials  of  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  Bo- 
livian coup  follow  the  same  pattern — with 
the  additional  point  that  U..S.  policy  in  1964 
aimed  at  keeping  Paz  Elstenssoro  m  office. 
Yet  there  are  former  members  of  the  US. 
mission  in  Bolivia,  who.  m  private,  liint  at 
"contradictions"  among  the  Embassy  person- 
nel at  ihe  time  ol  the  coup. 

Both  Wallers  and  Fox  ,.re  i-ione  Irom  the 
Latin  scene.  Argumeiil  about  wlial  tliey  did 
or  didn't  do  would  now  be  ac.idcmic — except 
for  one  thing.  To  most  Latin  Ameri:;.ins,  the 
stories  of  their  alleged  extracurricul.ir  aci.v- 
il.es  have  the  ring  ol  trutli. 

So  do  the  rumor-eiouded  repori.s  ol  utiicr 
U.S.  military  activities  In  -sucii  j)laccs  as  tlie 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras. More  than  six  years  ol  U.S.  inveslinenl 
in  t.ie  Alliance  for  Progress  have  been  unable 
lo  r.d  Latins  of  the.r  conviction  that  US. 
policy  is  made  in  the  Pentagon. 

For  they  are  aware  of  the  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  U.S.  and  the  jjowerlul  Latin 
armed  forces,  including  those  m  most  of  tae 
eigiit  countries  that  live  under  miiiiary  dic- 
tatorsnips.  Why  is  lifere  such  collaboration? 

SEE  FEAR  OF  CASTRO 

Latins  believe  the  answer  is  fear  of  Fidel 
Castro.  They  feel  U.S.  policy  is  aimed  less  at 
furthering  the  Alliance  than  at  keeping  the 
Latin  military  establishment  jiro-U.S.  anti- 
Communist. 

U.S.  officials  insist  liiat  niiiit.iry  and  cnil- 
ian  goals  are  reilly  two  chips  from  the  same 
block.  A  recent  State  Department  pronounce- 
ment puts  it  this  way. 

"Basically  we  support  the  Alii.. nee  for 
Progress.  But  you  can't  separate  tiie  milit.iry 
from  the  far-larger  area  of  economic  and  so- 
cial change  and  improvement.  The  economy 
of  a  nation  and  the  welfare  of  its  people 
cannoi.  progress  in  a  climate  of  civil  dis- 
turbance." 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Porter,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Southern  Command,  praises  the  Latin  armed 
forces  as  an  instrument  for  "change  through 
evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary 
means." 


Ill  a  re.'-enl  Washington  speecli.  Porter  sa.d 
I. aim  America  threatens  to  become  another 
Vietnam  unless  the  U.S,  helps  .irmed  forces 
tiiere  jirovlde  .i  shield  aj^ain.u  insurgency 
while  the  t^overnments  build  a  stable  society. 

Thl.s  is  the  nttonalc  on  which  otfirials  base 
the  cquijiment  sales  and  training  programs 
mat  make  the  U.S.  the  chief  outside  inllu- 
encc  on  the  Latin  armed  forces  Gr.uus  and 
sales  have  been  running  at  about  $98  million 
annually,  .dl.iouirh  congressional  action  v.iU 
re.iuce  this  \  ear's  tol.il. 

As  the  program's  ba.'-kers  point  out,  mili- 
tary aid  Is  only  7  per  cent  of  all  U  S.  .lid  to 
Latin  America.  It  also  accounts  for  only  7 
per  cent  of  Latin  Amcrici's  total  .mnual  cx- 
l)endimrcs  lor  delense  purposes. 

Three-fourths  of  US  military  aid  i.s  for 
acquiring  arms  and  equiiiment  This  is  sub- 
ject to  a  statutory  ceiling  m  foreign-aid  let- 
islallon.  The  ceiling  recently  was  cut  by 
Congress  irom  $85  million  to  i:75  million. 

Tr.inslers  of  military  hardware  come 
through  c.ish  and  credit  sales  and  jiranls. 
l'he  grant  program  covers  transport  \  chicles, 
helicopters,  spare  jKirts  and  eommunici- 
tions  equiiHiiciit,  but  no  l.iiiks,  lighter 
planes,  arlillery  or  combat  vessels. 

The  remaining  ,.ld  lunds  arc  used  :<.r 
training  and  miscellaneous  !  unctions.  A 
small  portion  (about  $4  million  a  yean  pro- 
vides support  for  Civic  Aeiion--tiie  highly 
publicized  i)rogram  of  military  parlicipatjon 
in  such  national  development  projects  as 
ijuikl.ii::;  f :  ids  and  rural  schools. 

IMPHASIS    ON    SECLRITY 

I  he  overwhelming  emphasis  in  equipment 

t:rants  and  training  is  on  internal  .s*-'curny. 
Less  than  a  decide  ago  the  Delense  Depart- 
ment insisted  that  the  greatest  danger  e.ime 
from  "submarine  action  In  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Latin  Americ.i," 
Since  1961.  liovvever.  U.S.  str.iiegic  thinking 
about  Latin  An.crica  has  focu  ed  on  uiurrilla 
warfare. 

The  nerve  center  of  US.  military  aclivi'v 
111  Lut.n  America  is  Gen  Porter's  Southern 
Command,  headquartered  in  the  Panam.i 
Canal  ^.one 

Its  functions  include  supervising  ihe  43 
military  advisory  groups  .'cattered  tiirouuh 
17  Latin  countries  lall  but  Mexico  and  Hai- 
t»i  Tiiese  missions,  separate  Irom  the  mlli- 
tarv  attaches  on  each  embassy  start,  have  a 
total  strength  ol  about  800  officers  and  en- 
listed men  from  all  four  services.  1hey  range 
in  size  Irom  live  men  in  Panama  to  well  over 
100  in  Brazil,  and  they  train  soldiers  m 
everything  ::-;m  drrer  education  i']  riot 
control. 

They  are  txtremely  well-heeled  in  compar- 
ison \\'ltli  their  sister  civilian  agencies.  I.i 
Brazil  the  military  mission's  representation 
allov.aiice  i  jT  entertaining  is  s  17,900  a  ye.:r. 
Tlie  Agency  for  International  Development 
jieople  in  Brazil,  who  administer  the  largest 
single  U.S.  aid  program  m  I  utm  Amcr.c.i, 
ha\e  a  total  representation  allowance  >  if 
$7000-  The  U.S.  Ambassador's  similar  allow- 
ance IS  about  $6000. 

The  Sjutlicrn  Command  .liso  oversees  a 
more  advanced  i  raining  pre  Aram.  Each  ye.-r 
It  euroils  more  than  liOOO  Latin  ofTieers  la 
U.S.  military  eour.es  at  levels  going  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Command  and  General  Staff' 
School  at  Furl  Leavenworth  and  the  lii'.er- 
American    Deiense    College    iii    Washim:tr,n. 

The  focal  point  of  this  program  is  li-.e 
School  of  the  Amends  at  Furt  Gulick  l:i 
the  Canal  Zone.  iThe  school's  location  .-.p- 
parcntly  contradicts  the  1903  treaty  with 
Panama,  which  says  US.  troops  should  be 
stationed  in  the  Zone  solely  to  defend  the 
Canal.) 

(  OURSES  OF  4  0  V,  EEKS 

Although  '/ae  school's  stress  i..  en  ^  .  uu- 
ler  insurgency,  lis  currit  ulum  includes  J3 
dllferout  cjurses.  some  running  f  jr  40  wecKs. 
All  are  taught  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  by 
U.S,    military    instructors.    The    faculty     is 
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hpivily  wel^h'ed  with  Puerto  Rlcms.  Mexl- 
c.t:i-Amerlcans  and  Cubiin  exiles 

M  re  than  20.000  Latin  military  men  have 
s"  idled  At  the  school,  and  a  graduate  nor- 
ni  i'.\\  commands  refpect  among  bis  fellow 
c^'icers  back  home  The  school  counts  so 
miny  Import.int  Latin  officers  as  tlumnl 
(.ncludlna;  the  current  Defence  Ministers 
of  Colombia  and  Bolivia)  that  it  is  known 
throughout  I«itin  America  as  the  "e>,cuela 
dr   yolpes'    or  coup  school 

During  the  Dominican  Repuhllc  civil  war 
In  ly6o  School  of  the  Americas  graduates 
turned  ip  :n  leadership  spots  on  both  sides 
When  the  Argentine  army  t<x>lc  over  the 
government  in  1966.  the  fOlonel  acting  as 
spokesman  for  the  coup  leaders  greeted 
Aniercian  correspondents  by  remarking  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  his     year  m  Panama  ' 

GREEN  BERET  '■NIT 

The  image  of  glamor— and  lightning  rod 
of  controversy — In  the  military  assistance 
pr'>srram  Is  another  organization  at  Port 
GuUclc  A  neat  row  of  barracks  is  headquar- 
ters for  the  8th  Special  Forces-Special  Ac- 
tion Force  for  L~itln  .\menca,  .i  unit  of  800 
Ort-en  Beref  specialists  in  the  art  of  guer- 
rillii   warfare." 

Tiie  unit  consists  of  17  training  teams 
that  travel  through  Latin  America  at  the 
request  of  Latin  government?,  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  resident  US  missions  by 
offering  special  instruction  In  counterln- 
suigency  Since  the  unit  v%f  e«tab:iihed 
m  1962  the  Green  Berets  liave  operated  m 
all  17  countries  where  the  US  has  advisory 
groups 

It  was  one  of  these  teams — lUs  16  members 
making  it  the  largest  lorce  ever  sent  Into  the 
tielil  m  Latin  America  —  that  trained  the 
Bolivian  troops  who  bagged  the  master  guer- 
rilla. Ernesto  Che  Guevara  In  Venezuela. 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala.  Green  Beret  .id- 
visers  are  given  much  of  the  credit  for  help- 
ing liM-al  military  forces  crush  guerrilla  move- 
ments. 

Despite  the  successes  attributed  to  the 
Special  Fores,  many  US  diplomats  new 
their  presence  m  L,atln  America  .is  a  .nixed 
blessing  They  believe  that  the  increasing 
publicity  they  get  draws  too  much  attention 
to  U  S  relations  with  the  Latin  milltarv  and 
hardens  the  image  of  the  US  as  a  partner  of 
repress!',  e  forces 

COMPARED    TO    VIETNAM 

Antl-American  propaganda  increasingly 
focuses  on  'he  Green  Beret  rather  than  Its 
old  standby,  the  Itss  easily  identifiable  CIA 
agent,  as  the  symbol  of  Washington's  behind- 
the-scenes  domination  of  Latin  .America. 
Even  irr  the  U  5  there  are  people  wflo  recall 
that  the  Vietnam  war  started  out  with  Spe- 
cisl  Forces  troops  in  nn  advisory  role,  and 
who  are  uneasy  about  iheir  prominence  on 
the  Latin  scene 

During  the  Bolivian  guerrilla  campaign 
Uist  summer,  the  air  was  tilled  with  vague  re- 
ports of  thousands  of  Green  Berets  "  rtood- 
ing  into  the  Andes  .Actiiallv.  in  the  past  year 
the  number  o;  u  S  troops  In  Bolivia  has 
nc  er  exceeded  !50.  Mrd  these  men  never  got 
an\  where  near  the  fighting.  Their  activities 
were  carefully  conhiied  to  training  and  help- 
ing the  Bolivians  unsn.-irl  their  supply,  com- 
miiniratlons  aird   Intelligence  problems 

Similar  rules  hold  In  all  the  other  Latin 
countries  where  the  Special  Forces  operate. 
Becuise  US  ofllcinls  suspect  the  guerrillas 
want  to  force  the  U  S  into  combat  by  killing 
some  .Anverican  .advisers.  U  .S  troops  are  for- 
blc'den  to  accompany  Latin  .\rmy  units  on 
pvtrol  m  countries  with  insur^rency  prob- 
lems 

!a  Guatemala  city  recently.  Communist 
gM-rriUas  did  kill  two  US  officers  In  an  evi- 
dent at'empt  to  stir  up  political  trouble. 
The  US.  scrupulously  avoided  any  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  provocation. 


IS    srPPRESSION    ENCOl-RVCEC 

Critics  on  both  sides  of  the  US.  border 
argue  that  military  assistance  cannot  avoid 
the  danger  of  encouraging  Latin  armed  forces 
to  suppress  all  dissent  in  the  name  of  In- 
ternal security. 

Nor  are  they  re-aasured  by  the  official  Wsih- 
Ington  doctrine  that  everyone  is  on  the 
sajne  team  and  working  toward  the  same 
goals  They  point  out  that  many  military  ad- 
visers view  the  US  role  in  Latin  .America 
m  the  simple  temis  expressed  by  f  ne  high- 
ranking  officer:  "Our  job  down  here  is  to  see 
that  the  Commies  don't  take  over  " 

From  there  it  :s  but  a  short  step  to  the 
Idea,  long  dominant  in  right-wing  Latin  cir- 
cles, that  Uitin  America  is  not  yet  ready 
for  <lemocracy  and  needs  guiding  by  a  strong 
hand  like  the  armed  forces 

.Anyone  who  has  much  contact  with  U  S 
military  personnel  in  Latin  America  becomes 
accustomed  to  remarks  ;it>out  how  "W«sh- 
Ington  IS  .iwfuUy  naive  if  u  thinks  It  can 
make  the  L-itlns  over  in  our  image  " 

TOUNG  OFEICTRS 

But  the  .issistance  program  also  includes  a 
fair  cast  m  concrete  .^nd  if  we  sprinkling 
of  younger  officers  who  recognize  that  the 
day  is  passed  when  the  I'  S  could  maintain 
Latin  America  as  a  sphere  of  influence 
through  Its  friendship  with  regional  mlUt-iry 
chleft^ns. 

Unlike  thoe«  liberals  who  regard  the  Latin 
military  as  an  Institution  to  be  destroyed, 
these  officers  think  the  armed  forces  can 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  region's 
future  progress. 

TTiey  support  Civic  .Action  and  other  plans 
to  rechannel  the  military's  |X)wer  from  poli- 
tics to  national  development  By  greatly  ex- 
panding and  accelerating  this  side  of  the 
asslstanc«  program,  ihey  think,  the  Latin 
armed  forces  uradually  can  be  brought  to 
accept   the   idea  of  civilian   dominance 

CENFBATIO.N  CAP 

■'There  s  no  denying  that  the  top  layer  of 
the  Latin  oBlcer  corps  ;s  fct  In  its  ways.  " 
SHys  an  ■"■fflcer  with  long  Cl'. ic  Action  experi- 
ence. •  Bi.t  that's  less  j-n  institutional  prob- 
lem than  the  reeult  of  the  'generation  gap. 
What  must  be  clone  is  to  become  much 
more  selective  in  deciding  who  we're  going 
to  make  <ui  effort  witli— who  we  pick  for  the 
openings  ;n  our  schools  Weve  got  to  con- 
centrate on  the  younger,  idealistic  men  who 
haven't  had  their  thinking  cast  m  concrete. 
And  If  we  do,  we  could  revolutionize  the 
Lat:n  military  in  a  single  feneration." 

There  are  signs  th.-^t  this  sort  of  thinking 
may  eventually  bring  .'.bout  big  changes  in 
the  military  :tssisiance  program.  The  pro- 
grams supporters  talk  less  About  the  dan- 
gers of  communism  now  and  more  about  the 
democratlzii'.g  influence  of  U  .S,  advisers  on 
their  L.itm  oouiue/piuts. 

Bui  empha&is  'in  invernal  security  eon- 
tinues  to  be  a  very  real  and  conspicuous  first 
principle  of  U.S.  Latin  American  twUcy  As 
long  as  It  does.  Washington's  close  ties  with 
the  Latin  military  will  continue  to  strike 
most  L:ktins  ils  looking  suspiciously  like  the 
tail  that  wa%'8  the  dog  of  U  S  devotion  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A     PllIKST       ON     Gf.MlMALA 

I  TUe  Rev.  Blase  BonpaTic.  18  rai.-nd  m 
Cah/ortna.  i?  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Foreign 
.Wi.Mion  .Socierv  0/  Aviertca.  better  known  as 
Marvknotl  A  former  superior  of  h-.s  order  for 
Its  Denver  rcjion,  ,'ic  receued  u  tna^ter  s  de- 
gree m  Lafin  American  studies  from  George- 
town Unwersity  and  was  unsigned  in  1966  to 
uork  ani'tng  uniiersiti/  ■students  in  Guate- 
mala Father  Bwtpane  ifOJ  icxthdraicn  from, 
the  Central  American  republic , in  December 
by  the  Maryknoll  order  in  the  uake  of  a  tie- 
cijiion  by  two  of  his  pnest  colleagues,  the 
Revs.  Arthur  and  Thomas  MeUille.  and  a 
Maryknoll    nun,   Siiter   Marian   Peter,  all   of 


thim  American  cittsen.i.  to  join  the  Guate- 
rnalan  revolutionary  movement  Father  Bon- 
pane  s  vieics  un  Latin  .4rticnra  and  partic- 
ularly on  Guatemalan  social  ijuestion.i  may 
prove  startling  to  many  .Amrrtran.i  but  are 
widely  held  among  leading  Catholic  experts 
on  the  area  i 

I  By  Father  Blase  Bon[)ane» 

The  Central  American  republic  of  Gu.ite- 
mala  may  well  be  the  Vietnam  of  tomorrow 
American  activities  .so  f.ir  in  the  smoUJering 
Gil  ;tenialan  civil  war  suggest  that  the  United 
States  /n  betrayal  of  its  highest  Idc.ils,  is 
preparing  to  take  on  the  futile  task  of  com- 
manding the  tides  of  freedom  to  roll  back 

Guatemala  smells  like  South  Vietnam  did 
a  lew  years  ago  There  are  the  s.ime  United 
States  military  advisers  by  the  hundreds,  the 
same  corrupt  power  structure,  the  same  fear 
of  communism  to  the  point  of  paranoia,  the 
same  group  of  peasiints  weak  in  themselves 
but  firmly  determined  that  no  lorelgner  Is 
going   to  overcome   them  on   their   l.ind 

Those  who  lead  the  Guatemal.m  revolution 
lock  at  the  United  suites  involvement  m 
Vietnam  and  say: 

"You  .\merlcans.  with  a  half  million  troops. 
with  bombs,  with  luipalin.  with  an  air  force, 
with  the  I'est  military  t-xperti.se  In  the  world, 
wnth  the  finest  technical  aid,  have  not  been 
able  to  contain  the  situation  in  half  of  one 
tmall  Asian  country 

"What  is  going  to  happen  when  you  :ire 
confronted  with  ten  Latin  American  coun- 
tries? If  you  Isarn  your  lesson  from  Viet- 
nam— we  mleht  say.  If  you  repent  of  Viet- 
nam— you  win  not  be  destroyed  If  you  re- 
peat the  Vletn.m  experience  In  Guatemala, 
in  Colombia,  In  Bolivia.  In  Brazil.  In  Mexico, 
in  Peru,  we  Latin  Americans  maintain  That 
there   will   not   be  a   United   States   " 

.\s  a  North  .American  priest,  I  beiieve  that 
this  insight  of  tne  Latin  American,  both  the 
intellectual  and  the  common-sense  jieasant, 
IS  correct  Those  who  ttulde  United  .states 
foreign  [XJlicy  nave  found  the  lorinula  for 
the  destruction  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  The  formula  is  to  try  to  contain  or  to 
destroy  valid  popular  revolutions  We  cannot 
do  it  The  lesson  of  our  history  should  teach 
us  that  raw  power  cannot  be  set  against  the 
will  of  man. 

In  Guatemala,  the  United  States  Is  stand- 
ing  militarily   behind   an  oligarchy  of  2  per 
cent  of  the  Guatemalan  people  who  possess 
80  per  cent  of  the  land  .ind  result,iiit  power 
it'e  our   army 

V.'e  .Americans  have  supplied  the  army  wit.h 
weapons,  with  training,  with  helicopters, 
with  planes  We  have  helped  the  national 
police  to  hire  new  personnel  and  provided 
them  new  carbines,  so  that  pairs  of  pollce- 
v^en  ire  now  found  on  every  street  corner. 
We  h-»ve  bought  the  police  cars  for  the  secret 
police, 

la  a  very  real  way.  the  Guatemalan  army 
13  our  army  If  it  were  at  the  service  of  the 
people,  it  miiiht  be  encouraging  to  know  that 
we  uad  -staffed  .«n  Instrument  of  law  and 
order  in  L.itln  .America  But  this  army  is  m 
the  service  of  corruption.  It  is  m  the  eervlce 
rf  -.  society  in  which  mcsr  people  pre  luiiHiry. 

Over  half  the  Guat:malan  people  are  suf- 
fering from  jnalnuirlilon  A  wage  of  50  cents 
a  day  in  Guatem-.ila  Is  above  average,  but 
meal  IS  40  cents  a  pound  and  eggs  50  to  60 
cents  a  do.ten  This  means  that  people  don't 
eat  and  children  die  unnecessarily.  Of  the 
70,000  a  year  .-ho  die  In  Guatemala,  30.000 
are  children.  Guatemala's  child  mortality 
r.ne   13  40   times   that   of   the  United  .St'^tes. 

D?st;tute  people  find  it  hard  to  think.  We 
don't  find  revolutions  beginning  among  the 
destitute.  Revolutions  are  begun  by  people 
who  ■  turn  on"  t.ie  destitute.  In  most  of  tne 
world's  revolutions  this  has  been  a  smai:, 
middle-class  group  of  Intellectuals  who  ex- 
plain  lo  the  !X)or  their  plight 

DurK'-g  mv  15  months  in  Guatemala.  I  was 
tne    national    director    of    the    CursiUos    de 
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Capacit«icion  Social;  la  English.  Workshops 
on  the  Social  Question  .At  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Guatemala,  we  operated  what 
might  be  called  a  "center  of  social  aware- 
ness." 

In  Guatemala,  university  students  total 
i.bout  .4  of  1  per  cent  of  the  population.  This 
tiny  ininority  is  extremely  iinporuuit  and 
r  .tuer  vociferous,  in  our  program  In  the  Na- 
t.o-ial  University  v.e  st.irted  the  students  off 
with  cpht  days  of  work,  study,  cat,  sleep, 
During  the  einiit  days  we  studied  capitalism, 
soci:ili.'-:m,  Marxism,  communism,  papal  en- 
cyclicals on  social  que.stions,  sociulogictl  data 
oil  Guatom.il.i,  possible  solutions  to  the 
CVuaU;in.;lan  pUciioinenon,  On  the  course's 
c;iTht;-i  day  '.'.  e  invited  the  btudcni  into  t'le 
'.ic\d  to  ircci  tlie  farmer  and  to  work  with 
loin  ill  iind»>n:tindinc  what  we  had  di.'-cussed. 

The  students,  working  mostly  on  weekends. 
discussed  with  the  peasants  such  concepts 
;:.s  the  dignity  of  man,  the  common  good, 
community,  the  right  to  organize,  how  to 
organize,  especially  how  to  organize  peasants' 
Ic.ipucs,  that  Is,  farmers'  unions. 

When  a  break  occurred  in  the  regular 
."^chool  schedule,  we  inviticd  the  students  to 
direct  six-week  courses  in  literacy,  hygiene 
and  health. 

During  our  last  six-week  program,  we  re- 
ceived one  of  many  accusations  that  came 
(■ur  Way.  Someone  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
hiid  hc:ird  Irom  the  army,  from  the  far  right, 
that  we  were  abcjul  to  begin  an  armed  revo- 
lution in  Huehuetenango  I  said  it  would  be 
easy  to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  an  accusa- 
tion by  going  up  lo  Huehuet-enango  and  see- 
ing what  the  liO  students  were  doing.  We  in- 
vited the  mayor,  the  governor,  various  high- 
raiiking  miliuiry  oCicers  to  see  the  closing  of 
the  program. 

Those  who  went  up  there  taw  that  there 
wasn't  even  a  flingshot. 

I  am  called  a  Communist  in  Guatemala. 
So  IS  anyone  who  is  interested  m  the  orga- 
nization of  labor,  in  seeing  the  peasant  earn 
more  than  40  cents  a  day,  in  a  just  division 
of  the  l.mds — anyone  who  spends  too  much 
time  concerned  about  the  very  poor. 

I  have  been  U3ld  by  wealthy  people:  "We 
Will  ."^top  you." 

After  the  wealthy  charged  my  friends  and 
me  with  being  Communists,  they  charged 
that  we  were  plotting  armed  revolution.  This 
second  accusation  was  really  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  it  led  several  students  to  flee  for 
their  lives. 

A    GOOD    fSE 

Church  money  was  given  to  various  stu- 
dents to  help  them  get  out  of  the  country, 
and  I  think  that  the  accusation  that  the 
Melvilles  had  used  church  money  for  other 
than  church  purposes  is  false.  I  think  they 
used  church  money  to  help  students  flee  the 
country  for  their  lives,  and  I  think  that  would 
always  be  a  good  place  to  use  church  money. 
It  was  urgent  that  these  students  leave  be- 
cause they  would  be  shot  down  without  a 
hearing  by  the  secret  j)olice.  That's  how 
Guatemala  now  operates. 

The  violence  that  surrounds  life  in  Guate- 
m,ila  is  hard  to  imagine.  It  permeates  every- 
thing, ITie  army  and  the  far  right  have  this 
year  murdered  close  to  3000  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The  ,<:o-called  extremist  right  is  directed 
and  approved  of  by  the  army.  I  recall  a  visit 
to  the  town  of  Gualan  in  the  department  of 
Zacapa.  I  went  there  with  a  team  of  students 
from  the  National  University  to  establish  a 
new  youth  center.  .A  week  after  the  group  was 
or-janized,  Its  president  received  a  death 
warning  from  the  Mano  Blanca  (White 
Hand  <  . 

I  went  alone  to  visit  the  head  of  the  Mano 
Blanca  and  asked  him  why  he  was  going  to 
kill  this  Itid.  At  first  he  denied  sending  the 
letter,  but  after  a  bit  of  discussion  with  him 
and  his  first  assistant,  the  assistant  said. 
'Well,  I  know  he's  a  Communist  and  so  we're 
going  to  kill  him," 


"How  do  you  know?"  I  asked. 

He  said,  "I  know  he's  a  Communist  because 
I  heard  him  say  he  would  give  his  life  lor 
the  poor." 

CHRIST   AS   A    COMMUNIST? 

With  such  a  definition  of  communism,  we 
find  many  new  names  in  the  Communist 
ranks.  Including  Christ's.  The  point  is  that 
the  allegation  of  communism  is  made  very 
hastily.  The  second  point  is  that  after  the 
accusation  people  are  killed. 

We'd  better  get  used  to  .'•ociali.stic  :t.ites 
in  Latin  America,  because  we're  not  likely  to 
sec  anything  more  mild  than  Mexican  soci.tl- 
ism  .Tnd  other  solutions  will  probably  be 
f.irther  left. 

We  don't  want  Cuba  or  any  ether  country 
pointing  ml."^silcs  at  us.  But  neither  can  we 
expect  to  determine  what  kind  ii  frovern- 
ment  other  cf.uniries  arc  going  to  have  Tais 
implies  a  great  change  in  t  :e  p?ycholng.cal 
relationship  of  the  United  .States  to  Latin 
America.  All  through  our  history  we  have 
acted  as  if  the  Latin  nations  were  our 
c  ",!,'nies. 

'I'.ip  Fooncr  we  learn  these  independent  na- 
t.(jns  c.Ts  not  our  colonics,  the  fewer  f-'uer- 
nllns  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  mount, lins. 

T'le  guerrilla  is  not  just  a  loud-mouthed 
ruffian.  My  iinnge  of  him  is  a  .-^oil-spoken, 
well-road,  dedicated  person  who  i.is  reluc- 
t  mtly  made  the  decision,  backed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Latin  American  .'•ociolo^ists,  that 
iho  only  way  to  change  the  current  power 
.•iiruclure  in  Latin  America  is  violence. 

Frequently  the  guerrilla  comes  to  this 
conclusion  because  he  is  a  Christian.  The 
development  of  the  Christian  mystique  in 
the  armed  movement  in  Latin  .America  may 
be  the  catalytic  rgent  that  will  bring  about 
revolution  In  these  countries  more  rapidly 
than  we  had  imagined. 

INSTITUTION.VLIZED    VIOLENCE 

I  believe  the  well-read  student  can  say 
honestly  the  status  quo  i.s  so  intolerably  vio- 
lent that  it  killing  my  brother:  my  brother 
is  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  institutional- 
ized violence  In  which  he  lues.  He  is  dying 
because  he  doesn't  eat.  He  is  dying  because 
he  doesn't  have  land.  He  is  dying  because 
he  cannot  organize  his  labor.  He  i:s  ciyiiig  in- 
tellectually because   he  has   no  schools. 

To  take  a  nonviolent  position  in  the  face 
of  Eucii  violence  Is  to  approve  of  violence.  Tlie 
Latin  American  guerrilla  of  a  Christian  tem- 
per, taught  by  Pope  Paul's  Christmas  mes- 
sage, agrees  that  Christianity  is  not  paciiism 
and  believes  that  the  witness  of  his  lighting 
is  necessary  at  this  time. 

I  find  that  the  guerrilla  frequently  has  the 
New  Testament  in  his  pocket.  I  recall  one 
saying  to  me  that  he  had  lost  80  of  liis 
friends  in  one  year  and  that  this  had  made 
him  very  sad.  But  he  said  that  he  fell  that 
Jesus  had  told  us  that  the  seed  had  to  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die  or  it  would  remain 
by  Itself  alone.  He  felt  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  the  seed  of  a  new  order  that  was  com- 
ing to  Guatemala. 

There  is  a  great  prophetic  ring  about  so 
many  of  the  things  that  the  guerrilla  says. 
One  told  me  the  revolution  in  the  church 
would  begin  in  Guatemala.  He  said.  We  are 
going  lo  be  very  hard  on  the  church,  but  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  cliurch 
that  is  more  pure,  a  church  that  is  more 
prlmilive  In  the  good  sense  of  that  word,  and 
I  think  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  will 
begin  here  £n  Guatemala." 

RE.'iCHING    THE    VNEDUCATED 

The  cc«nmltment  of  Guatemalan  intellec- 
tuals is  now  beginning  to  reach  the  unedu- 
cated. The  peasant  has  a  catalyst  of  revolu- 
tion In  his  hand,  the  transistor  radio.  He 
realizes  something  is  wrong  with  liis  life  and 
he  know  that  it  can  be  better.  He  knows  that 
th''  goods  and  services  of  society  do  not  reach 
him.  He  Is  willing  to  fight  rather  than  de- 
teriorate. 


I  :un  u  patriot.  It  sickens  me  lo  ^ee  my 
ciiuntry  on  the  wrong  side  in  Guatemala.  I 
tliink  the  United  Stales  is  the  greatest  coun- 
try m  the  world,  and  I  don't  v.-ant  to  ree  it 
on  a  self-destruction  course.  These  new  live. 
SIX.  .seven,  eight  new  Vletnams  that  could 
erupt  In  Latin  America  would  be  tlie  end  of 
the  United  States  because  we  would  find  that 
our  boys  wouldn't  go. 

The  !acl  that  I'.'.o  ijricst^.  Fathers  .•\rt; 
and  Tvim  Melville  and  Sister  M  .rlan  Poter  - 
thret'  I  I  my  closest  friends — have  entered 
into  the  Latin  .American  revolution  directly 
does  not  surprise  me  Their  act  is  a  val.d 
witness  f:)r  the  church  in  I.atm  .Nmertc.i. 
Thing-  arc  that   bad. 

In  his  encyclical  on  d'-velcjpment  iPopu- 
1  ori-m  Prcgre-!sloi ,  Pope  Paul  ,states  th.tt 
violent  revoiutinns  itenerally  bTet  new  evil 
and  ;.re  net  to  be  encouratreci  But  he  qun'i- 
lics  the  generalization,  excluding  revolts 
"where  there  i^  nianifc.-t  !•  ng-s;anding 
tyranny  which  would  do  great  damage  to 
fundament:il  personal  rights  and  dangerous 
harm  to  t!tc  common  gjod  of  the  country  " 

;,UCC-\NEER  CAPITALISM 

If  there  1';  .mywhere  in  this  world  where 
.such  tyranny  has  persisted,  it  is  Latin 
.America.  Centuries  have  not  been  time 
enough  to  bring  development  ;.ny  further 
than  sellishness,  individualism  .iiid  19lh 
century   buccaneer  capitalism. 

I  think  that  the  Melvilles  and  .si-icr  Ma- 
ri.ih  Peter  will  one  day  be  looked  up^n  ,;s 
amuns  the  t'reat  heroes  iA  the  church  m 
t'nis  c'-inury,  because  they  helped  point  up 
the  horrors  of  the  intervention  of  jjower 
politics  into  unail,  weak  niUions. 

I  think  what  they're  doing  i.s  going  to 
result  in  many  people  liaving  a  Ijetter  way 
of  life  .;nd  is  going  to  bring  attention  lo 
the  great  errors  that  the  United  States  makes 
by  muscling  its  way  into  Latin  -Amencin 
c  .-un'ries. 

H-:<nce,  if  I  think  there's  ;iny  inessaee 
from  ."rll  this  for  the  United  States,  I  would 
say  th.tt  we  should  discontinue  our  vast 
military  aid  to  Latin  Americ.in  countries. 

Vv'e  could  give  our  attention  to  projecs 
of  social  betterment.  Then  also  v.e  could 
understand  that  we  are  opposing  currents 
of  thDUc'nt  i-nd  desire  m  Latin  America  that 
are  already  formed  and  rro'.vnig.  These  cur- 
rents are  not  specifically  conununislic,  but 
Willi  cur  current  jiosture.  '.nly  communist. c 
nations  are  taking  advantage  of  thc^ie  cur- 
rent,-  of  thought  and  desire. 

Contemporray  religious  thought,  t.iught 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  has  brot;cht 
us  much  closer  to  the  revolutionary  mmd. 
Bciore  the  Counc.l  it  was  common  to  think 
ihat  as  missionaries  we  should  arrive  m  a 
foreign  land  with  desires,  hopes  and  gjals. 
and  L'ive  these  hopes,  desires  and  j/oals  to 
tne  pe  iple. 

But  a  better  understanding  of  the  In- 
carnation teaches  me  that  my  Job  is  n  ar- 
rive in  .1  foreign  l.ind  and  la  enter  into  the 
hopes,  tne  desires  and  the  anxieties  of  I'ne 
people,  even  unto  the.r  ultimate  cjn.c- 
qucnces. 

Iti  days  tj  cjme  the  word  "missionary" 
will  be  clothed  with  deeper  meaning.  Ah^n 
Paion  says  well  what  mission  is  not : 

"Love  without  justice  is  a  Christian  im- 
possibility, and  can  only  be  practiced  by 
those  who  have  divorced  religion  from  life. 
who  dismiss  a  concern  lor  Justice  as  politics 
and  '.vho  fe^r  social  change  much  more  ihaa 
they   fear  C;od." 


SENATOR  SMITH  VERSUS  VIOLENCE 
IN  FILrvIS 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Senator 
Smitk  Versus  Violence  in  Fili»»:"  written 
by  Richard  L.  Coe,  which  was  published 
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in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruaiy  4.  1968 

ThPrp  being  no  objection,  the  article 
urts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ii.^  follows- 

SrNATOR  Smith'   V'erscs  VioLiNct   in 

Films 

(By  Richard  L   Coe| 

L.kc  a  lot  of  people  these  davs.  Sen  Mar- 
traret  Chase  Smith  is  concerned  ubout  vio- 
lence and  sex  on  screen  .ind  TV.  This  con- 
cern goes  against  her  congressional  grain,  for 
the  only  woman  to  serve  In  t>oth  houses  of 
C.-ingress  h.as  centered  her  career  in  the  world 
or  iirms  .ind  space  By  doing  her  homework. 
:,cn  Smith  has  caused  military  and  spatial 
.  uthorlties  'o  go  bacK:  to  their  books  and 
return  to  her.  sometimes  privately,  with 
apologies 

This  kind  I'f  nlttv-grltty  dealings  In  the 
rugged  '.errain  of  Messrs  McNamara  and 
Webb  Is  tar  more  to  Sen  Smith's  tempera- 
ment thin  the  prissy  business  of  snlfllng  at 
the  movies  While  she  i.?  an  Intensely  female 
female  from  her  smart  high  heels  to  the  tiny 
red  rose  «Tie  sports  afresh  every  day.  Sen. 
.Smith  ts  frankly  proud  of  the  respect  she 
co.'iim.»nd3  from  89  male  peers  M  i  senior 
member  of  three  major  committees  .^rmed 
Services.  Appropriations  and  .\eronautlcal 
and  Space  Sciences  Talk  to  other  Senators 
.ibout  her  and  you'll  And  she  rates  high 

Thus,  turning  her  .ittentlon  to  the  frivolous 
world  of  fheater  and  home  screens  has  re- 
tiusred  an  effort. 

But  something  has  got  to  be  done."  she 
commented  the  other  afternoon  in  her 
muted,  immaculate  Senate  office.  "What  I 
'Aint  to  protect  is  the  freedom  of  the  screen. 
f  want  to  avoid  censorship  I  think  it's  fine 
we  have  less  of  it  than  we  did" 

But" — and  she  weighed  her  words 
."Slowly—  unless  there  is  more  responsibility, 
well  get  more  censorship  ;nd  less  freedom. 
"Dotjt  forget  I'm  a  Republican  I  don't 
wmt  to  see  the  government  getting  into 
everything,  bu:  something  has  got  to  be  done 
about  the  violence  our  young  people  have 
poured  .t  them  from  the  screens,  at  home 
and  In  the  theater  .'Vnd  in  the  advertising, 
too.  Just  Ijok  at  the  ads! ' 

Maine's  senior  Seriator  rej<iice8  that  ic  the 
p.vst  14  years  state  and  cUy  censorship  laws 
have  been  disappearing. 

In  our  doctrine  of  freedom.  "  she  observes. 
"It  IS  li  constitutional  violation  to  keep  cer- 
tain films  from  adults  as  well  as  from  chil- 
dren As  Judge  FYankfurter  put  it.  such  laws 
were  like  burning  down  the  house  to  roast 
the  pig  " 

Instead,  she  points  to  aim  clftsslflcatlon. 
the  means  many  foreign  countries  use  to 
protect  children  from  '.  lolence  and  sex  on 
the  screen   She  observer. 

"The  actual  classifying  c.in  he'done  by  in- 
dustry, government  or  oy  -.ome  group  com- 
bining :he  two  It  can  be  enforted  !eg:illy 
by  towns,  counties  or  states  or  followed  vol- 
untarily by  distributors,  producers  and 
theater  owners  " 

She  also  has  some  warnings. 
".Mr  Valenti,  of  the  Motion  Picture  .\sso- 
c!  tii'ti.  at  one  time  seemed  Impressed  with 
the  classlficaaon  idea  But  he  s  turned  on  it 
and  the  turning  came  after  Melro'^ioidwyn- 
Mi:ers  hypocritical  release,  through  a  sub- 
51  urry  comp.iny.  of  "Blow-t'p.  for  which  a 
Cv'.n  5ral  had  been  disallowed  For  Metro  to 
pu'l  thj  trick  WPS  blat^mt  hypocrli-y  and 
f'.ere  ;ire  many  other  instances  of  such 
f.r.  ••i:r:. 

"'Ho'Ae-.  er.  even  uVider  'h«  orKBmzatlons 
Cade,  the  proljlem  of  adult  foreign  films  be- 
ll.^ tUown  to  immr.ture  audiences  still  re- 
nt.iiiis  , 

"I  tiau't  pretend  to  have  the  answers  on 
how  to  cope  with  such  questions  t)ut  tijat  is 
t.ie  ronson  I  want  them  discussed  .\11  my 
bill  .isks  for  IS  to  consider  the  problem  I 
don't  offer  any  specifics.  My  resolution  sim- 


ply .isks  that  responsible  people  discuss  the 
whole  problem" 

Though  Sen  Smith  Introduced  her  bill 
over  a  year  ago.  the  question  has,  if  any- 
thing, been  Intensified  Violence  un  him  has 
t>een  Increasing  and  even  the  understand- 
ing of  lis  meanings  has  been  clouded  For 
Instance,  to  this  observer,  the  violence  Iti 
Bonnie  and  Clyde  "  is  meaningfully  used. 
The  frightening  Ignorance  •<!  that  physically 
attractive  pair  leads  directly  to  their  gory 
end  and  t^ie  lesson  Is  brllllBntlv  i>olnted  so 
far  as  young  people  are  concerned  On  the 
other  hand,  that  "IXillar"  series,  typlhcd  by 
Keith's  current  "The  CJood  the  Bad  and  the 
Cgly,"  uses  violence  purely  for  shock  value. 
This  series,  purportedly  about  the  Old  US 
West.  Is  master-minded  by  Italians  working 
in  Spain  The  violence  in  this  and  other 
films  Is  sheer  sadism 

The  Producers  Guild  of  America  Journal 
recently  devoted  a  full  Issue  to  the  matter. 
A  many-sided  discussion,  this  was  most  im- 
pressively summed  up  in  a  paragraph  by  Dr 
Fredrlc  Wertham,  noted  for  his  studies  on 
human  violence   Dr   Wertham  wrote: 

"With  regard  to  violence,  niovleeoers  fall 
into  three  categories  First,  there  are  those 
who  told  of  being  genuinely  upset:  they 
closed  or  covered  their  eyes  at  certain  scenes 
ur  walked  out  of  the  movie  They  made  up 
a  considerable  percentage.  Others  were  en- 
thralled, fascinated  and  captivated  The 
third  group  had  become  completely  accus- 
t.Dmed  to  It  They  were  indifferent  .md  felt: 
this  IS  how  It  Is.  you  might  as  well  see  It 
This  IS  in  my  opinion  the  most  dangerous 
and  socially  harmful  effect  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  assume  that  such  an  attitude  dijes 
not  spin  over  Into  actual  life  What  It  really 
Mgniaed  is  a  devaluation  of  human  life." 

Dr  Wertham's  third  category — those  who 
take  devaluation  of  human  life  for  granted — 
15  the  critical  area  Sen  Smith  wants  to  high- 
light m  her  questioning 

"Of  course,"  she  remarks,  the  responsi- 
bility does  He  with  parents,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  they  always  accept  It  or  can  cope  with 
It  The  theater  movies  of  t»->day  will  very 
soon  be  <<n  the  home  screens  What  then? 
Hasn't  TV  always  put  a  premium  on  vio- 
lence' 

"Vou'U  notice.  '  she  laughed,  "that  I'm  ask- 
ing questions,  not  giving  categorical  an- 
swers Thats  what  this  bill  of  mine  Is  all 
about  though  some  do  enjoy  t  iklng  the  easy 
way  for  a  laugh  by  thinking  of  nie  as  some 
new  version  of  Mrs  Grundy  Thats  not  the 
point  " 

Within  a  week  or  so.  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  chaired  by  Sen.  Warren  O  Mag- 
nusun  I D- Wash.  I  will  decide  whether  to 
consider  Sjen  Smith's  S.  Res  9.  Thoee  m 
favor  of  the  dlscutston.  might  do  some  prod- 
ding by   writing   'heir  .S(>nat.>rs 


TIME  FOR  ACTION'   ,AG.AINST  AUTO 
THEFT 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  increas- 
ing crime  m  America  is  one  of  our  treat- 
est  domestic  concerns  Each  day  we  are 
confronted  with  new  and  larger  statistics 
on  crime  The  conscience  of  every  Ameri- 
can is  enflamed  at  this  growing  disregard 
for  the  rules  of  our  society.  The  law- 
abiding  people  of  this  country  are  de- 
manding and  are  entitled  to  effective 
countciacaon  on  every  level 

In  January  of  1967.  I  i.uroduct-d  for 
the  second  time  legislation  aimed  at 
curbing  one  ot  the  leading  criminal  of- 
fenses committed  in  America  today — 
auto  theft.  It  is  an  offeii-se  wnich  is  usu- 
ally a  stepping  stone  to  more  .serious 
crimes.  Auto  theft  ranks  third  among 
the  most  frequently  committed  felonies 
throughout  the  Nation.  More  than  half 


a  million  cars  were  .'-tolen  m  this  country 
ill  1967  The  number  of  auto  thefts  lias 
more  than  doubled  .since  1955 

.■\lihou>;h  carelessne.ss  on  the  part  of 
automobile  owners  contributes  to  aulo 
theft,  even  automobiles  which  are  prop- 
erly locked  can  be  .stolen  easily  by  pro- 
fe.ssionals.  and  without  much  more  dini- 
cully,  by  amateurs  One  of  the  leadum 
caus-^s  of  tills  case  of  theft  is  the  uncon- 
trolled sale  and  inisu.se  of  the  master  key. 
For  a  .smail,  minimal  price,  any  citizen — 
la'.v  abidiiT^  and  (iiminnl  alike — can  ob- 
tain a  key  which  will  open  the  door  ol 
literally  hundreds  ot  cars  It  is  es.sential 
that  interrelated  Federal  and  State  !aws 
be  enacted  makinr;  it  illegal  to  sell,  pos- 
sess or  receive  master  keys  unless  they 
are  for  Iccitimate  users. 

The  purpo.se  of  my  bill.  S.  644.  would 
require  that  no  master  key  shall  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  to  a  per- 
son prohibited  by  State  law  from  re- 
ccivint;  or  possessing  master  keys.  It  is 
intended  not  only  lo  strengthen  State 
reeulat.ons  but  to  encourace  those  States 
which  do  not  now  regulate  the  .sale  of 
master  keys  to  consider  establishing  ap- 
propriate controls 

But  de.-pite  the  fiichtenmc  statistics 
on  auto  thclts  and  the  urcent  need  for 
letnslation  i:\  this  area,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  failed  to  act 
on  my  or  any  other  proposal  in  this  area. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  committee,  the 
executive  vice  jiresident  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  A.ssociation.  Mr  Geor^ie 
F.  Xachlein.  Jr..  appealed  for  early  hear- 
inus  on  legislation  aimed  at  curbing  the 
u.se  and  sale  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles  except  to  authorized  persons.  I 
join  in  his  request  This  desperate  prob- 
lem can  no  loncer  be  ignored.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  concerned  about  crime. 
My  bill  aims  at  preventinc  a  leadintr 
criminal  offense  in  this  Nation — auto 
thefts.  The  flacrant  misuse  ot  master 
keys  must  be  controlled  on  a  State  and 
Federal  level  if  the  interests  of  all  .Amer- 
icans are  to  be  safecuardcd  and  ;.ro- 
tected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  frcm  Mr  Kachlein  to  tlic 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  well  as  an 
article  appearinc  m  the  Los  Anccles 
Times  on  this  .subject  be  placed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.■\ME.=:lrAN    ADTOMOBILE   AS.SOC1ATION. 

\VasH.nn:on,  DC  .  December  S.  1967. 
Hon   James  O.  Eastland. 
Cl:a)'man.  Ccmmitti'i'  on  Judiciary, 
US  Senate   Wailnngton.  DC. 

VCAR  SEN.^TOR   EASTLAND  I    T>VO   bills   tO  CUtb 

I  he  usi  of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles 
have  been  introduced  In  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred to  your  Committee.  Twelve  similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  In  the  House,  as  of 
December  1 

The  .American  Automobile  Association 
would  like  to  request  your  assistance  in  giv- 
ing these  measures  an  early  hearing;  Botli 
S.  644  by  Senators  Thomas  Kuchcl  and  Hu^h 
Scott.  ;ind  S  1783  by  Senators  Abraham  Rlbi- 
colT  and  Robert  Kennedy  deserve  full  consid- 
eration m  order  to  stem  the  risint;  r.iio  of 
automobile  thefts. 

In  1965,  there  were  4:33.100  motor  vehicle 
thefts.  This  jumped  to  557.000  In  1966.  In  40 
percent  of  the.se  thefts,  tne  owners  left  lui 
open  Ignition  or  keys  m  the  ignition  with  the 
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doors  unlocked  To  remedy  this,  the  AAA 
played  u  major  role  In  a  recent  national  auto 
theft  prevention  campaign  to  warn  the  public 
against  making  such  costly,  inviting  mls- 
i.ikes. 

Directed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Ju.stice.  19  orfjanizations  sought  to  make 
their  members  and  the  public  more  aware  of 
ih:'  w.;y.s  they  can  pre\eMt  auto  theft-s. 

At  the  same  time,  automobile  manufactur- 
ers have  begun  to  include  devices  which  will 
nnke  motor  vehicles  more  difficult  to  steal. 

The  third  l.icet  of  this  attack,  we  believe. 
Is  legis^huion  at  the  Federal  level  to  prohibit 
the  -s.ile  or  u.se,  except  by  authorized  persons, 
of  these  iniuster  keys,  which  will  start  a  large 
v.irlcty  of  clifferem  vehicles. 

From  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
receiving  letters  from  members  telling  us 
they  have  received  unsolicited  requests  to 
buy  these  keys  A  copy  of  a  typical  adver- 
tisement l.s  enclosed  Since  activity  appears  to 
be  on  the  upswinp,  we  are  asking  for  an  early 
hearing  on  preventive  leirislation. 

The  delegates  to  our  recent  anntial  meet- 
inp.  actiiit:  m  behalf  of  our  ten  and  one-half 
nullloii  members,  reatfirmed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  "enactment  by  the  Congre.ss  of 
legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  m  interstate 
commerce  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys  ex- 
cept to  authorized  persons."' 

Thankmi;    you    for    your    consideration   of 
this  m.itter,  I  am  with  all  best  wishes 
Cordially, 

(ifo  K\cnLKiN.  Jr.. 
Exccutne  Vice-President. 

Enclosures. 

Special  Bulletin — Final  Offer 
Nou-I    You   Can   Open   Any   Car   or   Truck. 
To     New    Car   Dealers.    Used    Car   Dealers, 
Service  Stations,   Police   Agencies,   Reposses- 
sors.  Banks  <S;  Finance  Cos..  Locksmith,   In- 
dependent Garages.  Parking  Lots,  etc. 

DOUBLE     MONEY-BACK    GUARANTEE    ON     OUR 
MASTER    KEYS 

■3"'  keys  to  open  all  Ford  Co.  products 
(Fords.  Lincolns.  .Mercurys,  "I-Birds,  Mus- 
lant;y,  etc.) .  "JS. 

•  3  "  keys  to  open  all  Rambler  Products 
(.Americans.  Ambassadors.  Rebels,  etc.) 
(Plus  Jeeps  and  International  Lines),  S3. 

"3"  keys  to  open  all  Chrysler  Motor  Co. 
products  I  Chryslers,  Plymouths.  Dodges. 
Dc  Sotos.  Valiants) .  »3 

'6"  keys  to  open  .ill  Ocner.U  Motors  Co. 
products  (Chevys  Olds,  Pontiacs,  Buicks. 
Caddies,  etc.)  iPS.  Also  opens  many  H.D. 
Motorcycles) .  $4. 

I  There  is  no  easier,  faster  or  more  eco- 
nomical way  to  open  locked  c.irs). 

Keys  will  open  doors  <v  ignitions  on  all 
cars  iSl-  trucks  built  Irom  1955-1967. 

Our  prices  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

Fla.  Residents:  .Add  3       s.iles  tax. 

SpccKil  10-day  oiler:  U  you  buy  all  four 
sets  pay  only  $10  now! 

I  Our  low  prices  are  b.iscd  on  "Payment 
With  Order"  please.) 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  circular. 

Overseas  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 
PO     Drawer    5217.    Gulfport.    Florida    33737. 

•Double  your  money-back  if  keys  fall  to 
open  all  cars  as  shown.  Original  keys  and 
proof  of  purchase  must  l>e  brought  to  this 
address,  lor  field  proof  try-out. 

Bills  To  Prohibit  Use  of  Master  Keys 

SENATE 

S-  644.  Thomas  H.  Kucliel  iR.  Calif.)  and 
Hugh  Scott  (R,   Pa  I    (li. 

S.  1783  Abraham  A.  Rlbicoff  (D.-Conn.) 
iiid  Robert  F,  Kennedy  iD.-N.Y.)    (2). 

HOUSE 

H.R.    1992.    Edward    A.    Garmatz    (D.-Md.) 
(51. 
H.R,    3774.    Tlieodore   R.   Kupferman    (R,- 

N.y.)  (3). 


H.R.  3806.  Lionel  Van  Derlln  (D  CuUf  i 
(1). 

H.R.  6246,  Glenn  Cunningham  (R.-Nebr  ) 
(4). 

H.R.  7219.  James  T.  Broyhlll  (R.-NC  i    (4l. 

H.R.  7394.  Frank  J.  Brasco   (D.-NY  I    (4). 

H.R.  12047,  Richard  D,  McCarthv  (D.  N  Y  ) 
(2). 

H  R.  13827.  Charles  S  Joelson  iD.  N.J  )   (  1  ). 

H  R.  14003.  Richard  L.  Ottinger  (D.-NY.) 
(2). 

H.R.  14186.  Domlnlck  V,  Daniels  iD  NJ  ) 
(3). 

H.R,  14226,  James  A.  Byrne  iD    Pa  )    i2). 

H.R.  14230.  Frank  Horton  (R    NY)    (5i 

H.R.  14262.  Roy  A,  Taylor  (D  -N,C  )    i4) 

Identical  numbers  after  the  names  oi  the 
sponsors  Indicate  Identical  legislation. 

All  Senate  bills  have  been  referred  to  tlie 
.Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

All  House  bills  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, except  H.R.  12047,  14003,  and  1422C. 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  House  Ctjmmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec,  15.  1967] 

E'SY  FOR  Thieves — Master  Keys  for  Otkn- 

ING  Atrro  Locks  Sold  nv   Mail 

(By  John  Drey  fuss  i 

When  it  comes  to  breaking  into  cars,  the 
pick  or  the  crops  comes  from  Florid  i. 

The  pick — properly  called  a  manipulation 
key  -is  advertised  as  a  master  key  by  its 
manufacturers.  Anyone  with  $3  and  a  5-cent 
iitamp  can  get  a  set  by  mail. 

For  another  $6.95  he  is  assured  prompt 
delivery  of  a  "so-called  burglar  ti:x)l"  which 
completely  sidesteps  the  lock  picking  prob- 
lem. It  enables  a  ro-called  burglar  t-o  "strike 
like  a  cobra"  and  open  c  irs  without  using 
kevs. 

At  least  one  Florida  firm- one  of  several 
ill  the  state — advertises  in  men's  mag.izines, 
trade  journals  and  by  direct  mail.  No  identi- 
fication is  needed  to  buy  its  products,  .i  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  spokesman  .'-aid. 

Any  Southland  resident  m  search  of 
manipulation  keys  can  buy  by  mail  locally, 
though  from  a  less  kno•^^■n  supplier  than  the 
Florida  company. 

A  manufacturer  "who  maint:iin.s  post  office 
boxes  in  'Van  Nuys  and  Sherman  Oaks  sells 
sets  oi  six  keys  for  $4.  For  the  complete  lock 
picker.  $20  will  fetch  64  keys. 

legitimate  use  claimed 

"I  sell  to  garages,  .service  stations,  re- 
pos.'cssors  and  others  who  can  use  manipu- 
lation keys  legitimately — no  one  else." 
s.ud  the  manufacturer.  He  a^ked  that  his 
name  not  be  used. 

"That's  not  true."  resijonded  a  .ri>ecial 
agent  of  the  National  .Automobile  Theft 
Bureau  when  told  of  the  key  man's  claim. 

"We  bought  a  set  of  manipulation  keys 
from  him.  without  identifying  ourselves  m 
any  way."  the  agent  said. 

.An  LAPD  spokesman  agreed  v,  ith  the  ngeiit. 
"You  don't  have  to  prove  you've  got  a  legit- 
imate need,"  he  said.  "All  you  liave  to  do  is 
send  the  money." 

But  Lost  February  the  police  department 
checked  148  mail  order  key  custonters  in  Los 
Angeles  and  found  most  of  them  had  a  legal 
reason  for  wanting  tlie  keys. 

The  request  leading  to  the  check  came 
from  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.).  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  investigate  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Tom  Reddin.  then  a  deputy  police  chief, 
wrote  Dodd:  "In  general,  these  buyers  are 
responsible  businessmen  wiij  use  the  keys  to 
move  vehicles  in  repair  garage  and  parking 
lot  operations." 

Most  customers  were  dissaiislied  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  mail  order  inanipuiaiion 
keys,  Reddin  said. 

In  addition  to  California  and  Florida, 
manipulation  keys  are  available  by  mail  from 
firms  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyhama. 


Despite  the  availability  of  manipulation 
keys,  less  than  2",  of  auto  thefts  involve  their 
use.  police  said. 

Theodore  H,  Johnstone,  manager  of  secu- 
rity systems  for  General  Motors  Corp  ,  told 
tlie  Times  that  eicht  of  every  10  cars  stolen 
have  been  left  unlocked  with  the  key  In  the 
Ignition. 

Of  the  SIX  methods  most  often  employed 
by  car  thieves,  use  of  manipulation  keys 
r.tnk-s  No.  5.  Johnstone  said. 

He  i)Ointed  out  tliat  1967  and  1968  GM 
c.irs  have  about  8,000  possible  key  combina- 
tions, and  it  Is  difficult  to  open  them  with 
manipulation  keys. 

".A  manipulation  key  .sot  will  open  only 
20':  ol  the  locks  it's  advertised  to  open,"  he 
.s,iid. 

But  Ucwiiyne  Wolfer,  LAPD  criminalLst , 
disagreed.  "Guys  that  get  these  keys  and 
ii."ii:nice  for  three  weeks  can  open  99"  of  all 
c.ir  U>cks,"  he  said, 

Wolfer  supported  John.slone's  contention 
that  the  Florida  firm  does  not  make  keys  lor 
1967  and  1968  GM  cars.  "But  they  could." 
the  policeman  added. 

Ill  April  Lt.  George  Hces  of  the  LAPD  told 
tlie  Senate  EUbconimitlee  to  investigate  ju- 
venile delinquency  that  some  persons  ar- 
rested lor  ,<uto  theft  hand  manipulation 
kevs  in  their  jiossession. 

"From  the  intact  ignition  systems  oi  most 
recovered  cars,  this  (manipulation  kev  i 
means  of  getting  Into  and  starting  a  stolen 
car  IS  undoubtedly  used  to  a  consider.ible 
extent,"  Hces  testified. 

NEED    FOR    I.EGISL.'STION 

.A  General  Motors  Corp  vice  president  told 
tiic  same  subcommittee  that  "there  is  .i 
need  for  legislation  against  improper  pos.ses- 
.tion,  repr(Kluction  or  s.ile  ol  so-called  master 
kevs  '" 

.Several  bills  aimed  at  curbing  mail  order 
s.iles  ol  keys  to  unquallhed  customers  ,ire 
buried  in  a  crush  of  congressional  anticrime 
jiroposals  being  considered  as  the  current 
session  ncars  its  end. 

Sen.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  i  R-C,"^ilif.i .  Rep 
Lionel  Van  Deerin  (D-C.'ilif.l  and  Rep.  Hkh- 
ard  L.  Ottinger  iD-N,Y,i  have  submitted 
.such  bills. 

If  their  elforts  should  f.iil,  the  Justice  De- 
partment may  get  into  the  act.  said  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  chief  of  the  criminal  division. 

The  department  is  alarmed  enough  t  >  c  in- 
sider submitting  a  bill  ol  its  own  next  ses- 
sion. Vinson  said- 

'Ihe  manipulation  keys  ".irc  delinitely  a 
f;.clor  in  the  severe  auto  tlielt  problem  now 
confronting  the  country."  he  added. 

F.ut.  until  Jcgislation  is  enacted,  anyone 
with  the  necessary  S3  and  the  iiatience  to 
v.',r,t  for  the  posi  man  can  get  a  sot  of  manip- 
ul.-.tion  keys  through  a  mail  order  company. 


KEN- 
AND 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
NEDY  OF  NE^\'  YORK 
SENATOR  JAVITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircmia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  conser.t  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  moniinc  business 
today  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  )  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ith -ut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vn"cinia,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
foliowmg  the  speech  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  under  the  special 
order  which  l-as  just  been  granted,  that 
tiie  senior  Senator  from  New  York  !  Mr. 
Javits 1  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
20  ininuu-,: 

.     The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HEAD-TAX  PROPOSAL  TO  PENALIZE 
AMERICANS      WHO      TRAVEL     TO 

EUROPE  UN\VTSE 

Mr  YOUNG  uf  Ohio  Mr  PresidtnC.  it 
seems  fantastic  that  President  Johnson 
would  propose  to  t>enahze  Americans  by 
urETing  Congress  to  mifmse  ,\  head  tax  of 
$5  or  more  a  day  on  travel  abro«d  out- 
side of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  tax  on 
airline  tickets  and  ship  travel  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  also  should  not  be 
seriously  considered  in  the  Congress.  If 
the  adnnnlstration  soes  through  with 
these  proposals.  Congress  would  do  well 
to  reject  them  Unfortunately,  there  has 
been  tremendous  outflow  of  gold  from 
our  country  Men  and  urmen  who  over 
the  years  planned  and  aved  money  for 
a  European  holiday  or  who  wish  their 
children— those  of  coIleKC  a^;e — to  profit 
mentally  and  .spiritually  by  firsthand 
ubservat'ons  of  European  culture,  or  lack 
of  It.  are  not  the  cause  of  the  tremendous 
balance-of-trade  deficit  nor  our  outflow 
of  .rild.  anrl  they  should  n^t  be  punished 
in  an  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  balance 
of  payments  and  to  maintain  our  jjrcsent 
gold  reserve. 

West  tieimfiny  and  other  European 
nations  have  prospered  r.«;  never  before. 
largely  because  of  American  tourists. 
Though  23  yearr.  after  World  V/ar  IT.  we 
still  maintain  in  Western  Europe  350.000 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces,  their  nearly 
300,000  dependents  and  thousands  of 
American  civilians  employed  by  the 
Armed  Forces.  Those  profe^siorval  sol- 
diers who  have  been  living  like  squaw- 
men  with  their  wives  and  families  should 
put  their  traininEt  to  use  in  Vietnam  in- 
stead of  our  sendint?  young  draftees  to 
Vietnam  followin:^  i  months  of  trainme. 
A  piofx'r  polii'y  wculd  be  to  establish  ;n 
Western  Europe  a  mobile,  lean  fishtin? 
force  less  than  half  the  number  of  the 
present  forces.  The  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  threatens  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Furthermore,  we  have  the  proven  air- 
lift capacity  to  move  an  entire  armored 
diMsion  from  the  United  States  and  land 
them  in  Wcit  Germany  combat  ready 
in  a  matter  of  hours. 

A  head  tax  on  American  travelers  is 
an  obnoxious  innovation.  Why  penalize  a 
schoolteacher  who  has  lived  frugally  and 
saved  money  over  the  years  for  that  sum- 
mer vacation  :n  Europe''  We  must  first 
reform  ou:  tax  laws  which  cxcinpt  from 
taxation  som.e  investments  by  American 
corporations  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Then,  above  all  else,  ;ilug  tax 
loopholes  thereby  bringing  m  nearly  SIO 
billion  additional  revenue  each  year. 
Then,  wiiy  not  bring  home  at  least 
100.000  soldiers  and  150.000  dependents 
who  are  ostensibly  defending  our  NATO 
allies  who  fail  to  defend  themselves,  al- 
though they  are  now  able  to  make  the 
sacrifices  we  Americans  have  been  mak- 
ing? Not  one  NATO  ally  has  fulfilled  its 
manpower  commitment  to  NATO  The 
real  outflov.-  of  gold  will  be  ended  If  Presi- 
dent Johnsjn  proposes  this  prudent  and 
ssise  program  and  Congress  supp<jrts  him. 


A    NEW    POUCY    FOR    US. 
TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous    consent    to    proceed    for    5 

minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .'io  ordered 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  mvself  and  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  joint  resolution  to  revi.se  the  ix)l- 
icy  of  the  United  States  ..ith  respect  tc 
our  territorial  limits  Many  Senators 
have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  loin 
mo  in  sronsoring  the  lesijlution  At  this 
point,  they  are  Senators  .Allott,  Ben- 
nett. Bible.  Bogcs.  Case.  Carlson,  Cot- 
ton. DoDD.  DoMiNicK.  Eastland,  Fonc, 
1!\NSEN.  Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Lausciie,  Mansfield,  MeGovtRN.  McIn- 
TYRE.  Miller,  Mlndt,  Murphy.  Nelson. 
Percy.  Prout\'.  RANnoLiH.  Spong,  Thur- 
mon:>.  and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President  siace  the  days  of  Prc.i- 
dent  Thomas  Jetfcrson.  we  have  tradi- 
tionally rcjcognLxd  a  C-mile  territorial 
hunt  off  our  .  liores.  As  a  leading  advo- 
cate cf  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  Unit'^d 
.'>tatfs  lias  gone  to  rrcat  lengths  to  try 
to  promote  amoisg  all  the  nations  of  the 
v.orld  recoimition  of  the  3-milc  limit. 

or  cour.se,  the  United  States  and  other 
nation.^  oiten  apply  different  standards 
with  respect  to  customs  authority,  fish- 
in?  rights  and  natural  resources.  But.  as 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Wednesday,  a  serious  question  ari.ses  in 
the  wake  of  the  Pueblo  incident — a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  our 
traditional  3-mile  limit  with  respect  to  all 
nations  of  the  n-orld  while  mo.nt  of  the 
Communist  nations  claim — and  we  duti- 
fully observe — a  12-mile  limit  as  to  their 
shores. 

In  my  view.  It  makes  no  .sense  to  allow 
the  ships  of  Communist  nations  to  come 
to  within  3  miles  of  our  shores,  while 
they,  the  Communist  nations,  insist  that 
we  stay  12  miles  from  their  shores. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  we 
changed  our  ixtlicy  and  brought  more 
reali.sm  into  this  basic  area  of  interna- 
tional relations.  The  joint  resolution  of- 
fered today  is  one  step  in  that  direction. 

In  essence,  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides that  our  traditional  3-mile  limit 
will  be  continued  but  only  as  to  those 
nations  v.hich  reciprocate  by  also  ob- 
serving a  3-miIe  limit  with  respect  to 
their  shores;  and  nations  which  claim  a 
wider  territorial  Imit  as  to  their  shores. 
will  henceforth  b;  expected  to  observe 
a  corresponding  territorial  limit  with  re- 
spect to  our  shores,  up  to  12  miles. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resolution 
does  not  purport  to  change  the  policy 
on  territorial  limits  of  any  nation  other 
than  the  United  Slates.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  no  way  that  ue  could  do  so  by 
such  a  resolution.  But  our  insistence  up- 
on some  reciprocity  may  well  encourage 
the  ado!)tlon  of  fair  and  mutual  .'Stand- 
ards. 

In  matters  of  this  kind.  I  believe  we 
h.ave  the  rlgiit  to  expect  reciprocity  As 
the  majority  leader,  th.e  distingULshed 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr  Mansfield], 
.said  in  endorsing  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
re.solution  last  week: 

We  uught  to  t.perale  on  a  tu-lor-tal  b&^ls. 

If  we  follow  the  advice  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  this  respect.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  would  command  much 
more  respect  around  the  world. 

Throughout  our  liLstory.  the  United 
States  has  observed  the  3-mile  limit  But 


that  is  no  justification  for  blind,  rigid. 
adherence  to  a  pobcy  which  falls  short 
of  serving  our  national  interest 

Mr  President,  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday.  I  undertook  to 
point  out  the  significant  intelligence  ad- 
vantage which  is  handed  to  the  Coin- 
muni.st  bloc  by  our  present  policy. 

In  a  nationwide  television  uppearanc? 
yesterday.  Secretary  of  State  Di>nn  Rusk 
remarked  that  the  Soviet  L'nion  now  ha^i 
some  13  int2lliiTence  siiips  scattercrl 
around  the  worli,  .'ome  of  tiicm  operat- 
ing close  to  our  own  coast.^. 

Based  on  informauon  which  lias  come 
to  ray  attention.  I  would  venture  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
bcin  ,'  extremely  conservative,  because  I 
understand  thpt  the  number  of  Soviet 
ships  performing  an  espionage  function 
is  probably  clo.scr  to  33. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  .section  3  of  the  re.solution 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  consider  taking  ap- 
propriate steps,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  means,  to  convrn.e  an  in- 
ternational conference  for  still  another 
try  to  estabh.sh  a  uniform  seaward  limit 
to  be  recocinlzed  by  all  nations  of  the 
world  As  in  the  past.  I  believe  we  should 
continue  to  seek  agreement  among  t!ie 
nations  of  the  world  upon  a  uniformly 
recognvrd  t-  iritonal  limit. 

In  1958  and  13C0.  such  international 
conferences  were  held  in  Geneva,  but 
they  failed  to  reach  agreement,  although 
there  was  an  understanding  that  no  na- 
tion should  cl.iiin  .'.  terr.tjnal  limit  in 
excess  of  12  miles. 

The  joint  resolution  offered  today  is 
consistent  with  the  customniy  principles 
of  International  law.  1  behcve  that  the 
joint  resolution,  if  i"'assed.  will  encourage 
further  international  negotiation  looking 
toward  agreement  on  this  fundamental 
issue. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  joint 
resolution  is  in  no  way  cllered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  commendable  efforts 
underway  to  obtain  release  of  the  LT..'^.S. 
Pueblo  and  its  crew.  In  ligiit  of  these 
efforts  arid  other  considerations,  tiie  ap- 
I^ropriate  committees  and  the  leadership 
would  have  to  judge  as  to  wlien  such  a 
joint  resolution  might  properly  be  con- 
sidered and  brought  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

.  The  resolution  may  not  be  perfect  in 
every  respect  but  I  believe  it  should,  at 
the  very  least,  serve  to  focus  attention 
u{X)n  the  need  to  re.shape  our  policy.  In 
addition.  I  confidently  believe  that  the 
resolution  wUl  serve  to  strengthen  the 
Presidents  liand  at  this  critical  hour. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  already 
received  assurances  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FulbricihtI.  tliat  his  committee  will 
give  the  proposed  legislation  sympathetic 
consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  136)  to 
declare  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
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with  respect  to  its  territorial  sea,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Griffin  >  for  himself  and 
other  Senators',  was  i^eived,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foieign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ     Res     136 

Rcsotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vtuted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  ast-embled.  That  the 
territorial  sea  i>f  tlie  United  Stales  is  liere- 
by  establlslied  as  extending  three  nautical 
miles  from  tlie  coast  line  of  the  United 
States;  provided,  iliat  m  the  t-a.se  of  any 
coastal  country  (including  ships  and  na- 
tionals thereof)  wliich  claims  a  territorial 
sea  extending  more  than  three  nautical  miles 
from  its  coast  line,  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  equal  in  distance  to 
that  claimed  by  such  other  Cv)nntry.  but  not 
to  exceed  twelve  ii.i'iiral  iiiilt  ; 

SEC  2  If  the  President  of  the  United 
.States  determines  that  any  portion  of  the 
territorial  sea  as  extended  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution conflicts  witli  the  territorial  sea  of 
another  country  he  may  m.ike  such  modi- 
fications in  the  seaward  boundary  of  such 
portion   as  may   be   necessary. 

Sec  3  r,  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  consider 
taking  appropriate  initiative  through  his 
represent.ilive  at  the  United  Nations,  or 
through  other  means,  to  convene  an  interna- 
tional conference  for  t!te  purpo=e  of  estab- 
lishing a  universally  recognized  seaward 
boundary  for  the  territorial  seas  of  all 
coastal  countries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  .10111  as  a  cosponsor  in  this  res- 
olution to  establish  a  minciple  of  mu- 
tuality concerniim  our  territorial  waters 
and  the  territorial  waters  of  other 
nations. 

It  seems  only  fair  and  logical  that  we 
should  require  other  nations  to  respect 
our  shores  to  the  same  deizree  that  they 
require  us  to  respe^ct  theirs.  The  most 
obvious  result  of  the  institution  of  this 
territorial  limitation  by  the  United 
States  would  be  to  require  that  Russia 
keep  Us  ships  at  least  12  miles  from  our 
shores,  since  that  is  the  limit  which  Rus- 
sia requires  us  to  maintain. 

While  the  3-mile  limit  has  been  tra- 
ditional with  our  Nation  and  has  been 
mamtaint^d  since  the  early  19th  century. 
it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  only  29 
out  of  98  nations  with  a  coastline  are  now 
observing  the  3-mile  territorial  limit.  The 
remainder  iiave  wider  limitations,  and 
most  of  these  are  12  miles. 

While  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  incident  involv- 
ing the  Pueblo,  it  would  serve  to  afford 
additional  future  protection  for  our 
country  and  hopefully  would  lead  to 
eventual  establishment  of  a  worldwide 
a'-ircement  on  the  question  of  territorial 
waters. 

I  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  J  for  his  leader- 
shii)  in  this  area. 


A  BRILLIANT  START  TOWARD 
SAVING  LAKE   MICHIGAN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  four 
.'States  which  surround  Lake  Michigan 
were  summoned  to  an  interstate  pollu- 
tion conference  in  Chicago  last  week  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  In  just 
3  days,  this  four-State  conference  made 
a    brilliant    start    toward    saving    Lake 


Michigan,  a  victim  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  abuse  from  the  cities,  industries, 
and  millions  of  individuals  within  its 
watershed. 

Because  Lake  Michigan  is  the  second 
largest  lake  in  America  and  a  part  of 
the  Great  Lakes  chain,  which  forms  one 
of  America's  most  priceless  natural  re- 
sources, the  Chicago  conference  is  of 
historic  significance  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

I  want  to  give  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  Chicago  conference:  to  outline  some 
of  the  startling  evidence  which  was  pre- 
sented there  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
highlight  both  some  of  the  opportunities 
and  the  pitfalls  which  lie  ahead  for  thi^ 
historic  conference. 

To  outline  these  remarks,  I  wi.-h  to 
emjihasize  these  major  jioints: 

First.  The  conference  has  already  re- 
vealed that  Lake  Michigan  pollution  is 
V  or.'e  than  we  realized— worse  even  than 
t  1  •  Federal  Government  has  indicated  in 
i!:;  most  recent  published  reports.  Lake 
M  chigan  is  nearing  the  '  ijoint  of  no 
return"  and  if  not  saved  soon,  it  cannot 
be  saved. 

Second.  It  it  now  clear  that  while 
strong  State  action  may  reduce  two  of 
the  major  problems — municipal  and  in- 
dustrial pollution — only  immediate  in- 
terstate and  Federal  action  can  attack 
the  No.  1  problem,  which  is  the  over- 
fertilization  of  the  lake  by  phosphates 
and  other  nutrients.  This  must  be  done 
l:y  requiring  the  removal  of  phosphates 
from  sewage  and  from  certain  manu- 
facturcL'  products. 

Third.  While  the  four-State  ram- 
paign  to  save  Lake  Michigan  is  oil  to  a 
brilliant  start,  it  could  fail  completely  if 
it  were  diverted  into  a  search  for  scape- 
goats. 

Fourth.  One  such  .scapegoat  is  the 
shortage  of  Federal  funds  to  help  com- 
munities build  sewage  treatment  p'ant:-.. 
Move  funds  are  desperately  needed,  and  a 
determined  fight  will  be  made  to  win 
them  here  in  the  Congress  this  year. 
However,  there  are  many  things  which 
can  and  must  be  done  immediately  to 
save  Lake  Michigan  which  do  not  in- 
volve Federal  funds.  To  refuse  to  do 
these  things  would  be  to  surrender  in  liie 
fight  against  pollution. 

Fifth.  The  conferees  representing  the 
four  States  in  the  Chicago  conference 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  because  they 
must  represent  the  complex  interests  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  Mid- 
west. They  are  no  longer  merely  the 
heads  of  State  agencies  working  on  water 
programs.  They  are  sitting  in  for  Gov- 
ernors, and  they  must  represent  the 
total  public  Interest. 

Three  successive  bombshells  were 
dropped  at  the  conference  by  three  of 
the  Nation's  top  experts  In  water  pollu- 
tion. Their  testimony  destroyed  many  of 
the  old  rhyths  we  have  lived  with  for 
years,  and  which  have  helped  to  delay 
the  war  on  pollution. 

Even  as  this  conference  was  beginning, 
you  could  hear  repeated  the  biggest 
myth  of  all — the  notion  that  "this  con- 
ference is  not  really  nece.ssary.  There  is 
nothing  It  can  do  which  the  States  could 
not  do  by  themselves." 

I  never  expect  to  hear  that  argument 


ai^i'in.  It  was  a  casualty  of  the  Chicago 
conference. 

The  man  who  did  the  most  to  destroy 
that  myth  was  Dr.  A.  F.  Bart.sch.  chief 
of  the  national  cutrophication  research 
program  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  In  a  mas- 
terly scientific  jjaper.  he  .showed  the 
siariled  conferees  that  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan jiQllution  iiroblem  which  they  have 
been  working  en  has  .uotten  completely 
away  from  them. 

I  will  summarize  some  of  Dr.  Bartsch's 
findings,  and  then  I  will  offer  his  com- 
plete inner  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
i'l  tiie  clo.se  of  my  remarks. 

As  Dr.  Bart.sch  explained,  cutrophica- 
tion is  the  a'^ing  proctiss  by  which  lake 
waters  become  fertile  and  produce  algae 
and  other  unwanted  living  matter  in 
iMcat  quantity.  The  algae  become  so 
numerous  that  they  make  the  water 
'-I'cen  and  luin  its  u.sefulne.ss.  The  oxy- 
gen content  declines.  The  nature  of  the 
anuaiic  life  in  the  water  underi^oes  a 
fundamental  change,  with  desirable 
species  disajDpearing  and  undesirable 
.s'.jccies  multiplying. 

The  destruction  of  lakes  by  eutrophi- 
caticn  is  "noi  merely  a  theory — it  is  a 
historical  fact  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  every  continent."  Dr.  Bartsch 
told  the  conference.  "The  unfortunate 
end  result  is  inevitable  if  iJrcveiiiive 
mea.suies  are  not  taken  in  time." 

.As  Ur.  Bart.sch  stated: 

'!'!iere  is  evidence  that  coiiiimietl  iiipu*  of 
nutrients  can  finally  bring  a  lake  beyond  i)io 
IJoint  of  no  return,  to  the  stage  where  con- 
tinuous recycling  of  nutrients  already  pres- 
ent can  result  in  production  of  nuisance 
[growths  c  f  algae. 

Lake  Michigan  is  nearing  this  "iJiiint 
of  no  return."  Dr.  Bartsch  said: 

The  real  beginnings  of  eutrophicaiion  ..re 
jii-t  around  the  corner. 

Lake  Michigan  receives  an  input  of  156 
inillion  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  14.6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  i^hosiJhates  each  year.  Be- 
cause of  tlie  .'^mall  outward  flow  through 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  Lake  Michi- 
'jan  retains  95  percent  of  these  phos- 
phates and  81  percent  of  the  nitrogen. 
Dr.  Barisch  reported  that  "most  concern 
has  centered  on  inputs  of  ijhospliorus.  ' 
bccpuse  It  seems  to  iM-ovide  the  key  to 
controlling  algae  growth. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5  inillion 
IKiunds.  or  one-third,  of  the  iihosiMiatcs 
eomes  from  runoff  v.ater.  The  remain- 
ing t'.vo-thirds  comes  from  niunlcii^al 
and  indu.'-trial  wastes.  The  phosphates  in 
runoff  v.ater  come  from  feitili/cr.  The 
I)hcsphates  in  inunicii)al  and  industi-ial 
wastes  come  from  detergents  and  li'oni 
liuman  wastes. 

Even  in  deep  water  areas  of  Lake 
Michigan,  "indications  of  gradual  chem- 
ical buildup  are  apparent.'  Dr.  Bart.sch 
reijorted.  The  total  jjhosphate  concen- 
tration average  about  .02  mg  1.  Dr. 
Bartsch  estimates  that  the  critical  level 
for  i)hosphates — the  level  beyond  which 
the  water  will  jn-oduce  a  nuisance 
r^iowth"  of  alaae — is  about  .03  mg   1. 

Dr.  Bartsch  went  on  to  say: 

.■\i  Green  Bay.  high  nutrient  input  brotieht 
soluble  iihosphaic  Xa  an  average  concen- 
tration of  07.  ing  1.  ;oineiimes  reachinar  as 
Ifigh  as  .6  mg   1.  In  Milwaukee  harbor,  soluble 
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phijsphate  averaged  *4  m^  I  15  times  '.he 
c.jncentmtlon  considered  critical  for  the 
prtKluction  of  nuisance  growths  of  algae — 
and  -sometlmeB  reached  as  high  at  1  4  mg   1. 

Those  flsures  tend  to  confuse  a  lay- 
■n\-\r\  But  what  they  mean  is  that  phos- 
phate buildup  in  the  Green  Bay  test 
averaged  more  than  twice  the  critical 
level,  and  ran  as  much  as  20  times  the 
critical  level 

In  Milwaukee  Harbor,  it  avera-:>"d  1.5 
times  the  critical  level  and  ran  as  much 
as  46  times  the  critical  level. 

Thus.  Dr  Bartsch  revealed  what  I  be- 
lieve few  have  rea!i7^d-  that  Lake  Mich- 
man  is  on  the  verge  of  destruction  from 
pho.sphatc  buildup.  The  chemical  pol- 
lution of  the  lake  is  steadily  increaslns; 
and  we  do  not  know  just  when  it  will  pass 
the  ;x)int  of  no  return. 

Prior  to  this  conference,  it  was  believed 
that  Lake  Michigan  as  a  whole  did  not 
suffer  from  oxypen  depletion,  because  of 
the  she^T  size  of  the  lake  Dr.  Bartsch 
aeain  revealed  to  the  startled  conferees 
that  this  IS  simply  not  true.  In  1954,  the 
oxytren  values  in  df^op  water  equaled  or 
exceeded  90  percent  of  saturation  in  35 
percent  of  the  cases  In  19P6  90  r>ercent 
of  .-saturation  was  exceeded  in  only  10 
percent  of  the  cases 

Dr  Bartich  siunmar.zed  his  research 
with  these  words: 

L^ike  Michigan  as  a  whole.  !s  now  at  an 
early  stage  \n  the  eutrophicatlon  process  that 
was  passed  thrmiRh  by«'l4ilte  Erie  at  some 
[X)lnt  m  the  pa::t.  .  .  The  .iwareness  o(, 
what  has  happened  to  Lake  Erie  and  other 
lakes,  and  the  emerRlne:  evidence  (>f  sutJtlc 
chemical  ch^inKes  in  water  quaUtv.  empna- 
slze  the  need  fur  action  now.  .  .  To  restore 
the  inshore  waters  and  prevent  the  spread 
(if  inshore  conditions  lakeward.  all  control- 
lable nutrient  input  should  be  estopped. 

That  Is  the  most  important  single  mcs- 
sa'Te  to  come  out'of  the  four-State  con- 
ference so  far. 

A  second  b.)mbshell  at  the  conference 
was  a  paper  by  Donald  J  Baum^artner, 
an  (>ceanoBrapher  who  has  made  a  de- 
tailed tudy  nf  Lake  Michii^an  currents. 
He  exploded  two  myths — first,  that  only 
the  inshore  waters  are  seriously  harmed 
by  pollution,  and  second,  the  often 
quoted  statement  that  Lake  Michigan 
water  is  replenished  about  once  every 
100  years 

Dr.  Baumgartner's  research  revealed 
that  lake  currents  spread  the  jwllution 
all  over  the  lake,  even  hundreds  of  feet 
down  to  the  bottom  in  the  deepest  holes. 

He  said : 

On  the  txjttom,  they  i.the  pollutants i  may 
detomp<jse  or  react  in  a  wav  that  contributes 
to  poor  water  quality  In  .in  area  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Dr    Baumgartner  noted  that  another 

scientist  has  estimated  that  "it  would 
take  about  100  years  to  reduce  the  pol- 
lutlonal  concentration  :n  the  lake  by 
90  percent."  Dr.  Baumgartner  reviewed 
this  data  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  time  required  would  be  'more 
nearly  on  the  order  of   1.000  years  ' 

Dr.  Baumgartner  concluded : 

Pollutlunal  material  will  eventually  be 

manilested  in  all  parts  nf  the  Like  Because 
some  fractions  of  the  waste  are  persistent. 
natural  decay  of  pollutant  material  in  time 
c.i.Huit  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  the  degra- 
dation of  water  quality. 


If  concentr.itl ons  of  pollutants  are  allowed 
to  Increase,  as  they  are  In  Ljike  Michigan,  to 
the  point  that  a  serious  water  use  problem 
occurs.  It  win  take  a  very  loni;  time  under 
the  best  of  conditions  to  reduce  their  con- 
centrations to  acceptable  levels  Dr  Bartsch's 
testimony  shows  that  over  14  million  pounds 
of  phosphates  are  discharged  to  Lake  Mich- 
igan every  year,  but  only  800  000  pounds  are 
remoied  per  year,  indicating  that  they  are 
obviously  building  up  m  the  lake  i'lcry  year 
that  thtt  practice  is  ronfinnfd  i.s  likely  to 
add  tens  o/  years  to  tlie  time  required  /or 
the  lake  to  be  restored. 

The  third  startling  report  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  L'-on  W.  Weinherccr.  director 
of  rcserrch  for  t!u^  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution  Control    Administration. 

Pollowin:;  the  .shocking  reports  by  Dr. 
Bartsch  and  Dr  HaumKartner  on  the 
damage  phosphates  arc  doinc  to  Lake 
Michigan.   Dr.    We.nberser   announced: 

Waste  water  treatment  facilities  can  be 
designed,  built  and  operated  to  remove  at 
least  HO'^1  of  the  phosphorus  found  in  mu- 
luclpal  wastes. 

Tius  was  surprising  news.  Neither  the 
Federal  nor  the  Stale  representatives  at 
the  conference  realized  tliat  the  tech- 
nique was  so  far  ad\a;iced  that  it  was 
in  operation  in  a  r.umber  of  cities,  and 
that  the  cost  had  been  brought  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  They  sharply  ques- 
tioned Dr.  Weinberger,  but  he  was  rc- 
assuiins^ly  firm. 

Is  there  any  hesitation  In  your  conclu- 
sions?— 

Asked  a  Wisconsin  representative. 
There  la  no  doubt  In  my  mind — 

D.-.  Weinberger  replied 

The  80  figure  Is  conservative  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  90  to  95'  .  and  even 
more  phosphorous  can  be  removed  etTectlvely 

Pnosphates  can  be  removed  today  from 
municipal  sewage  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5< 
per  1.000  gallons,  or  less  than  Ic  per  capita 
per  day.  Future  phosphate  removal  costs  will 
decline,  and  commercial  firms  have  even 
projected  that  net  costs  of  less  than  1<  to 
2:  per  1. 000  prallons  may  be  realized  EflecUve 
Treatment  for  phosphate  removal  will  simul- 
taneously yield  other  pollution  control  bene- 
fits through  removal  of  other  impurities. 

These  unassailable  scientific  findings 
spell  tjut  exactly  what  we  must  do  to  save 
Lake  Michigan. 

We  must  require  municipalities  and  in- 
dustries discharging  wastes  into  Lake 
Michigan  and  its  tributaries  to  ir..stall 
facilities  to  remove  phosphates  from 
their  wastes  in  the  very  near  future. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  act  immediately  on  legislation 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  removing 
pnosphates  from  detergents  and  other 
products,  wherever  possible  and  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  consistent  with 
.scientific  and  industrial  know-how. 

We  have  been  told  what  we  must  do 
to  save  Lake  Michigan.  Now  let  us  do  it. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  just  two  more  studies 
presented  to  the  conference. 

W.  F.  Carbine.  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Director  for  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  provided  shocking  new  evi- 
dence on  [lestiade  bmldup  in  the  lake. 

Lalce  Michigan  has  the  highest  conceiilra- 
tloa  uf  p)estlcides  of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
which  now  are  (.'nly  sUglitly  below  levels  that 
are  known  to  be  injurious  to  man  or  aquatic 
life- 


Mr  Carbine  reported. 

\  continuation  at  high  levels  or  an  up- 
surge in  pesticide  application  anywhtte  m 
the  Lake  Michigan  basin  could  Increase  the 
{pesticide  concentration  prevailing  In  the 
open  lake  from  the  present  non-lethal  level 
to  a  lethal  value. 

Mr.  Carbine  expressed  grave  concern 
ab.jut  the  buildup  of  polluted  sediment 
on  the  Lake  Michigan  bottom  Studies  in 
L^ke  Erie  indicate  that  the  ixillutod  bot- 
tom sediment  tends  to  provide  a  never- 
endint;  source  of  jxillution. 

Should  this  be  true — 

Mr.  Carbine  said — 
man  be  confronted  with  a  self  perpetuating 
sUuatuin    partly   immune  to  active   (lushing 
action  m  Lake  Erie,  to  say  nothing  of  Lake 
Mlch!i?;an   which   l^icks  Hushing  capability 

Unless  Immediate  measures  .ire  imple- 
mented Ui  reduce  enrichment  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  deterioration  will  progress  with 
increased  rapldit.  and  conditions  will  foon  be 
comparable  to  Lake  EIrle  The  biological, 
esthetic  and  recreational  value  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, the  l.iriiest  fresh  water  resource  that  lies 
entirely  within  the  United  States.  Is  threat- 
ened  with  swift  and  early  disaster. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Carbine's  report 
confirms  the  findings  and  conchusions  of 
the  other  speakers  and  ix)ints  to  another 
urgent  problem.  In  my  opinion,  it  shows 
that  the  Congress  must  lake  steps  im- 
mediately to  set  strict  national  stand- 
ards for  pesticides,  regulating  both  their 
chemical  composition  and  their  use  in 
such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
reduce  the  obvious  damage  they  are  do- 
ing to  Lake  Michigan  and  ether  parts 
of  our  natural  environment. 

The  final  report  to  which  I  call  atten- 
tion was  by  Richard  A.  Pavia.  assistant 
commissioner  of  water  and  sewers  for  the 
Federnl  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, and  concerned  pollution  from 
ships  and  vessels.  Mr.  Pavia  said: 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  m.agnltude  of 
this  source  of  water  pollution  t ships)  Is 
negligible  and  that,  at  the  mort.  minimum 
levels  of  treatment  should  be  required  Un- 
fortunai«iy.  this  the<iry.  which  lias  largely 
been  advocated  by  persons  with  special  in- 
terest^-, isn't  supported  by  facts  or  accepted 
by   the  public  .  Vessel  usage  is  not  uni- 

formly distributed  over  the  entire  Like  urea, 
but  instead  is  concentrated  in  the  locations 
of  dense  population  where  domestic  water 
svipply  nnd  recreational  uses  are  a  maximum. 
As  a  result,  marinas  are  frequentiy  located 
in  cio;e  proximity  to  bathing  beaches  and 
domestic  water  intakes  .  .  .  Beaches  and  ma- 
nnas use  the  same  waters. 

Mr.  Pavia  pointed  out.  for  example, 
that  the  Chicago  area  must  cope  with  the 
wastes  from  T.'iO  i  versca  vessels.  3.000 
domestic  and  Canadian  ships,  and  4.000 
pleasure  craft. 

Boating  and  l>athing  In  the  .same  shore 
waters  present^s  a  real  threat  of  Infection  to 
swimmers. 

Tests  at  Chicrro  rnxa  marinas  during 
1967  showed  that  pollution  was  from 
120  percent  to  245  percent  above  the 
amount  allowed  by  Illinois  water  quality 
standards. 

Mr.  Pavia  concluded  that  the  only 
answer  is  to  ban  all  polluted  waste  dis- 
charges from  ships,  and  to  require  them 
to  install  approved  devices  to  retain  their 
v.-astes.  He  urged  the  conference  to  rec- 
omiTf^nd  a  common  implementation  and 
enforcement  lime  schedule  for  all  four 
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states,  followed  by  enactment  of  similar 
regulations  covering  all  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  of  course  Is  what  my  Great 
Lakes  Ship  Pollution  Act.  Introduced  in 
19C5.  would  accomplish. 

Now  I  wish  to  discuss  some  of  the 
specific  iiroblems  facing  the  four-State 
conference,  particularly  the  pr6blem  of 
scapesoats  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

The  Governors  of  the  four  States 
called  to  this  conference  have  designated 
as  their  representatives  the  heads  of 
their  appropriate  conservation,  water 
resources,  or  natuvai  resources  depart- 
ments. The.se  men  are  all  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  veteran  adminis- 
trators of  their  own  State  program.?  dc- 
sicned  to  clean  up  pollution. 

This,  of  course,  puts  them  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  All  of  them  are  proud  of 
their  own  State  i;rogr.ims.  All  of  them 
are  somewhat  skeptical  cf  Federal  "in- 
terference" in  their  watci-  pollution  pro- 
grams. All  of  them  have  certain  long- 
standing grievances  with  the  other 
States  involved  in  the  conference. 

It  is  going  to  take  real  statesmanship 
on  the  part  of  these  men  to  rise  to  the 
challenge  which  the  conference  presents 
to  them,  and  to  agree  on  a  really  bold 
set  of  recommendations  which  will  clean 
up  Lake  Michigan. 

Incidents  during  the  conference  illus- 
trate this  difliculty.  At  one  point,  an  Illi- 
nois speaker  cited  the  "extreme  indus- 
trial pollution  in  the  Fox  River  valley" 
of  Wisconsin  and  said: 

The  picture  of  Green  Bay  tecomes  gloomier 
every  day. 

The  Wisconsin  conferee  thought  this 
remark  was  "unfortunate." 

We  have  Just  ccmpleted  a  major  hearing  on 
the  Fox  river. 

He  said: 

V.'e  do  not  view  our  picture  in  Wisconsin 
as  "gloomier  every  day." 

The  Illinois  speaker  stood  liis  ground, 
and  it  was  a  tense  moment. 

On  another  occasion,  a  conferee  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  States  refused  to 
allow  an  Izaak  Walton  League  official 
from  his  State  to  testify — because  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  statement  was 
sharply  critical  of  the  State's  antipollu- 
tion program. 

These  scattered  incidents  simply  un- 
derline the  fact  that  we  are  expecting  an 
awful  lot  from  the  conferees  who  are  the 
real  working  delegates  to  this  conference. 
They  are  sitting  in  for  Governors,  who 
are  the  elected  representatives  of  27  mil- 
lion people.  They  are  no  longer  merely 
representing  their  own  immediate  State 
agencies. 

They  may  be  called  upon  to  make  rec- 
ommendations which  will  be  painful  for 
them  and  others  in  their  States  to  accept. 
But  there  is  no  alternative  if  we  are  to 
save  Lake  Michigan. 

One  conclusion  which  we  found  almost 
everyone  willing  to  accept  at  Chicago  was 
the  need  for  more  Federal  funds  to  help 
communities  build  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

For  2  years  now.  I  have  been  proposing 
legislation  to  provide  90  percent  Federal 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  plants,  so 
we  can  fight  water  pollution  witli  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  we  used  to  build 


our  interstate  highway  system.  I  men- 
tioned this  proposal  at  the  Chicago  con- 
ference and  found  strong  support  for  it. 
Meanwhile,  along  with  other  Senators, 
I  have  been  ti-ying  to  get  increased  ap- 
propriations under  the  existing  jjio- 
grams,  which  provides  grants  of  30  per- 
cent to  50  ijercent.  Last  year  I  favored 
appropriating  the  full  $450  million  which 
we  had  authorized  earlier,  but  we  ap- 
propriated only  $203  million.  This  year  I 
urged  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  rec- 
ommend the  full  J.700  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  1939,  but  the  budget  recom- 
mends only  $225  million. 

I  hope  that  the  strong  support  for  in- 
creased Federal  appropriations  for  sew- 
Dgc  treatment  plant  construction,  which 
v.ai  registered  at  the  Chicago  conference, 
w;il  make  itself  felt  in  the  Congress  and 
help  us  to  increase  these  appropriations. 
It  is  going  to  take  a  real  effort.  We  all 
know  that  the  general  mood  of  the  coun- 
try i.s  to  "cut  Federal  .'^pending."  If  we 
really  are  to  increase  Federal  si^ending 
to  fight  water  pollution,  then  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  of  these  four 
States  should  join  forces  in  this  cause 
and  marshal  public  opinion  beiiind  them. 
While  working  at  this  worthy  cause, 
however.  I  feel  it  important  to  empha- 
size that  increa.sed  Federal  funds  for 
sewage  plant  construction  are  only  one 
pe.rt  of  the  task  which  lies  before  us. 

There  is  a  tendency  particularly  for 
harassed  State  ofiicials  to  point  a  finger 
at  the  Federal  Government  and  say, 
"That's  where  the  problem  is." 

That  is  not  true.  The  problem  is  not 
in  the  Federal  Government,  or  in  the 
State  governments — the  problem  is  deep 
in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  There 
are  many,  many  thinrs  we  must  do.  and 
do  immediately,  if  we  are  to  save  this 
lake. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  we  must  stop 
the  f:ow  of  nutrients  into  the  lake.  This 
means  the  conferees  are  going  to  have 
to  adopt  some  tough  deadlines.  We  have 
got  to  get  phosphates  out  of  our  sewage 
and  out  of  some  of  our  mr^nufactured 
products.  We  have  pot  to  control  pesti- 
cides, and  the  wastes  from  ships,  and 
runoff  from  the  land.  While  doing  all 
these  things,  we  can  work  for  more  real- 
istic Federal  and  State  financing  of  our 
pollution  control  programs.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  some  States  have  cut  back 
even  more  sharply  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  antipollution  funds.  But  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  notion  spread 
that  the  four-State  conference,  which  is 
off  to  such  a  brilliant  start  in  Chicago, 
should  simply  close  up  shop  and  do  noth- 
ing until  the  Congress  appropriates  more 
money  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 

To  those  State  spokesmen  who  are 
tempted  to  place  all  the  emphasis  on 
"more  Federal  money,"  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  point  out  the  obvious  flaw- 
in  their  argument. 

State  officials  generally  have  resisted 
the  suggestion  that  this  interstate  con- 
ference be  convened.  They  have  con- 
sistently argued  that  we  should  "leave 
this  problem  to  the  States.  They  have 
contended  that  they  have  the  pollution 
problem  under  control. 

Now  some  of  these  same  officials  are 
attacking  the  Federal  Government  for' 
not  being  sufficiently  involved  in  fight- 


ing pollution.  They  are  clamoring  for 
more  money  from  a  level  of  goverrunent 
which  they  have  insisted  should  not  be 
sticking  its  nose  into  pollution. 

They  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
statement  by  Dr.  Bartsch  in  the  Recof.d 
ut  this  point. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  statc- 
n'-nt  v.T.e  f  rdcred  to  b3  printed  in  the 
RrcoHD.  r.e  follows: 

Sr.-.IKMENT     O.N-     EUTROPHICATION     CoNDITlDNS 

i;;  Lake  Miciiigan  ' 

INTr.OntTCTlON 

Through  vtgorotis  efforts  of  the  press, 
thoii.sanc;.';  of  people  living  in  the  Lake  Mich- 
li^an  watershed  arc  ucqulring  an  awaroners 
of  the  term  "eutrophicatlon."  They  are  learn- 
ing', also,  that  it  rnlatcs  In  f.onie  mr.nner  to 
V.  :.tpr  po'.Uiti(jn  r.nd  wat.er  quality  ^roblfnis 
in  the  lake. 

Many  Bclentlflc  Etudics  of  Lake  Mlchi^'an 
have  been  c.irrled  out  over  the  years  by  a 
number  of  arrencies  representing  states  and 
communities  fronting  on  the  lake.  The  re- 
.sultlnp  observations  c^ver  a  historical  period 
datm?  back  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
b'.;t  tlie  data  improves  in  completeness  only 
in  recent  times  Among  recent  Lake  Michigan 
studies,  one  needs  to  cite  the  intense  efforts 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Hesearch  Division  of  the 
UriverJity  of  Michigan.  Tlie  Center  for  Great 
Lakes  Studies  of  the  Unlver'^ity  of  WLsconsin, 
and  the  ."Studies  of  the  Great  Lakes  Re^on 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .Ad- 
ministration. 

At  this  point.  I  v.-ish  to  submit  for  the 
record  of  this  conference  a  report  titled: 
"Water  Qu'illty  Investigationf;,  Lake  Michigan 
Basin.  Bioloj-y"  dated  January  1968,  pre- 
pared by:  Great  Lakes  Region.  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration. 

This  report  Is  based  on  held  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  this  agency. 

The  facts  revealed  by  all  of  tliese  studies 
collectively  make  up  the  story  ol  what  has 
been  happening  to  Lake  Michigan  in  recent 
times.  Many  aspects  of  the  story  are  far 
-roni  clear,  but  from  study  of  these  reports 
one  cxn  derive  an  Insight  as  to  v.liat  seems 
to  be  happening  to  the  1  .ke.  One  gets  the 
impre.'=slon  that  the  results  of  all  of  these 
i;ivestlgations  are  substantially  in  agreement.  ►• 
that  all  pertinent  interpretations  of  the  find- 
ings support  essentially  slnUlar  conclusions 
as  to  the  present  status  of  Lake  M!chig..n 
so  li-x  a.3  eutrophicatlon  is  concerned. 

The  problem  of  eutrophicatlon  is  one  of 
tho  chief  concern':  rbout  Lake  AUchigan.  li\ 
simplest  trms.  eutrophicatlon  mearxs  the 
ac.nET  process  of  the  lake  in  wliich  its  waters 
beconae  more  fertile  and  acquire  a  greater 
c.;p.''.blllty  to  r:ro\v  algae  and  oilier  forms 
of  unwanted  living  matt<>r.  Frequently,  the 
algae  become  so  numerous  that  they  make 
the  v.-atcr  prccn  and  interfere  in  many  ways 
With  the  continued  tisefulness  of  the  water. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common,  objection- 
able symptoms  cf  eutrophicatlon.  In  .icidi- 
tion.  there  are  other  more  subtle  symptoms 
of  ciiange  that  sometimes  would  iia.ES  v.-.th- 
out  being  noted  except  by  the  scientist  in- 
vestigator. Nevertheless,  such  subtle  changes 
are  clues  that  flow-acting.  long-r:inge 
changes  are  taking  place. 

Chaiiges  to  look  for  include:  decrease  in 
transparency  of  the  v.-ater:  lncrea.se  l:i  toi..l 
dissolved  solids,  including  especially  i:itro- 
peii  and  phosphorus  needed  for  growth  of 
.'Ubstantia!  quantities  of  algae:  loss  of  dis- 
solved oxygen  in  the  deeper  layers:  and 
changes  in  bottom-dwelUng  animals  and 
niicioscopic  plants.  When  eutrophicatlon  has 


:  Presented  by  A.  F.  Bartsch.  Chief.  Na- 
tional Eulropjiicaiion  Research  Program. 
FWPCA.  at  FWPCA  Interstate  Enforcement 
Conference.  Chicago,  IlUnois,  January  31. 
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nut  proceeded  to  an  obvious  iind  <ibJectlon- 
able  stage.  It  becrimes  necessary  w>  examine 
the  combination  of  these  mure  subtle  clues 
In  order  to  sense  the  existing  Uate  of  af- 
f.ilrs  In  many  cases,  such  scrutiny  may  re- 
veal a  forecast  of  things  to  come  Some 
CT  "iges  such  iis  these  lire  now  appearing 
iTi   L>»lce   Michigan 

Many  scientists  have  been  studying  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  ■  personality"  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  have  produced  much  valu- 
able information  I  call  attention  especially 
to  the  eff<irls  of  D».  Alfred  M  Beeton  >A^  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  m  Milwaukee  He 
was  the  first,  I  believe  to  perceive.  .i.ssess. 
and  describe  clearly  the  responses  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  including  Lake  Michigan  ro  the 
etitrophylng  influences  i>f  human  affairs  in 
the  watershed  .irea  I  would  like  to  pri>p<xse 
that  the  following  of  his  papers  that  call 
attention  to  this  matte-  be  .accepted  as  ex- 
hibits for  the  record  of  this  conference 

Beeton  A  M  1965  Eutrophlcntlon  of  the 
St  I^\wrence  Great  Lakes.  LImnol  it  Oceang. 
10   lAa  254 

Beeton.  A  M  1966  Indices  of  r.reat  Lakes 
Eutrophlcatlon  Publ  No  15.  Great  Lakes 
Research  OTv  The  Uiil\erslty  of  Michigan, 
p     1   8  ■ 

Beeton.  A  M  1967  Changes  -in  the  En- 
vironment and  Biota  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Presented  at  the  International  Symposium 
on  Eutrophlcatlon.  June  1 1  16,  1967.  Madl- 
si>n    Wisconsin    i  In  Press  i 

One  of  the  principal  factors  that  affect  the 
rate  of  eutrophlcatlon  is  the  extent  to  which 
nutrients  needed  by  algae lenter  the  b<>dy  of 
water  Under  natural  conditions,  unaffected 
by  the  affairs  of  man.  the  input  ui  nutrients 
In  runoff  from  the  watershed  land  and  m 
precipitation  generally  is  low  Tlien  the  aging 
process  usually  proceeds  a',  a  slow  rate  Cul- 
tviral  developments  on  ^he  w.iiershed.  such 
aa  the  establishment  of  cities  .ind  cultiva- 
tion Lir  other  disturbance  of  '.he  land,  ac- 
celerate nutrient  input  The  result  of  this 
Input  is  shown  clearly  in  a  ohiirt  prepared 
some  years  ago  by  Dr  A  D  Hasler  of  the 
University  of  Wlsconin  i  Fig  li  (graph  not 
printed  m  REcu<io|  The  influences  ol  cul- 
tural development  are  superimposed  on  the 
natural  aging  process  and  accelerate  it  xo 
that  the  terminal  point  is  reached  much 
more  ciutckly  It  makes  no  difference  where 
along  the  time  scale  rhe  human  Influence  is 
brought  to  bear  The  end  result  Is  always 
the  same  The  !.ike  is  brought  more  rapldt; 
to  .\  higher  level  of  fertility  .ind  greater 
crops  of  algae  and  other  pl.inu  -.ixe  pro- 
duced  than   under  natural   influences  alone. 

The  outcome  of  mcreoiing^iutnent  input 
is  !i<.it  merely  a  theory  It  is  a  historical  fact 
repeated  over  and  over  .igain.  in  every  conti- 
nent. This  can  be  verified  readily  by  refer- 
ence to  the  well-known  histories  of  the  lakes 
at  Madison.  Wisconsin.  Lake  Washington,  at 
Seattle:  and  m  Europe  at  Liike  Geneva. 
Lake  Zurich,  and  the  Bodeiiaee.  tu  mention 
only  a  few 

Until  recently.  mo«t  s*udie«  of  eutrophlca- 
tlon have  t>een  with  fairly  xmall  I. ikes  Be- 
cause of  Its  sue,  one  can  expect  that  Lake 
Michigan  will  differ  In  the  details  of  its  re- 
sponse to  the  forces  of  eutrophlcatlon  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  even  here  these  forces 
wilt  be  felt  and  produce  undesirable  change 
The  unfortunate  end  result  is  inevitable  if 
preventive  me»sures  are  not  taken  In  time 

Mi,a\  nutrients  of  special  concern  are  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus.  Studies  by  the  Federal 
Water  Pollutiop  Control  .Administr.itlon  have 
shown  that  soils  of  the  Lake  Michigan  basin 
:  .?:d  phosphate  to  the  ruiioll  water  .it  a  rate 
of  from  31  to  250  lbs  per  square  mile  per 
ye.ir  It  Is  estimated  that  the  .tiiiiual  input 
il  phosphate  to  the  lake  Ironi  these  sources 
s  .ibout  5  million  lbs  This  is  about  one-third 
•  '.  -he  total  Input;  the  remaining  two-thirds 
c  'mes  from  municipal  and  industrial  wastes. 
Comparable  figures  for  nitrogen  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  IS  known  that  rivers  tributary  to 


the  lake  bring  In  69  million  Itvi  .tnnually. 
This  Is  about  42'-  of  the  total  Input  The  re- 
mainder comes  from  direct  discharges  and 
precipitation  Nitrogen  and  pho.sphorus  are 
normal  components  of  sewage  They  are  pres- 
ent m  amounts  of  about  8  12  lbs  of  nitrogen 
ar»d  1  5-4  ItiB  or  more  of  phosphorous  per  per- 
son per  year.  Even  after  conventional  sec- 
ondary treatment  sutxstantlal  amounts  of 
these  nutrients  still  remain  to  be  discharged 
into  surface  waters  Sewage  contiilns  other 
components,  also,  both  organic  md  Inorgan- 
ic, which  have  stimulatory  influences  <in  the 
growth  of  algae.  However,  most  concern  has 
focused  on  inputs  of  phosphorus  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  First  algae  can  obt.ain  phos- 
phorus from  the  water  when  it  is  present 
m  exceedingly  minute  amounts  In  many 
l.ikts  exhaustion  of  the  phosphorus  supply 
bv  .ilgal  growth  seenxs  to  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  further  growth  Second,  although  nitrogen 
also  IS  a  vital  nutrient  for  algal  production, 
there  are  various  largely  uncontrollable  op- 
portunities for  nitrogen  Input-  for  example, 
fixation  of  nitrogen  gas  from  the  atmosphere 
by  some  species  of  algae  themselves  And 
third,  phosphorus  Input  is  more  amenable  to 
control  III  any  event,  the  quantity  of  .ilgae 
a  lake  can  grow  is  l.irgely  determined  by  the 
amount  of  nutrients  .ivuUable  The  more 
nutrients  there  are.  the  m<jre  .ilgae  there 
will  t>e  the  greater  the  nuisance  will  be- 
come There  is  I'vldence  that  continued  In- 
put of  nutrients  can  nnally  bring  a  lake 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return  —  to  the  stage 
where  continuous  recycling  of  nutrients  al- 
ready present  cun  result  in  production  of 
nui.^rtiice  growths  of  .ilgae 

The  tremendous  mass  of  'lata  gathered  on 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  ^lalus 
of  Lake  .Michigan  Indicates  that  the  lake,  .is 
a  whpte.  Is  Ijeginning  to  .thow  some  early 
symiW)nv8  of  .nccelcrated  eutrophlcatlon  In 
this  respect  the  otTshore  .ireus  differ  irom 
the  inshore  areas  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  respon«es  to  the  input  of  ninrient- 
bearing  pollutants  Consequently,  it  l.s  neces- 
sary t )  examine  them  separately. 

orrSHORC    i^REAS 

The  offshore,  deep  water  areas  of  Lake 
Michigan  do  not  now  show  substantial  effects 
of  pollution  or  the  ons«t  of  eutrophlcatlon 
forces  They  do.  however,  exhibit  a  combina- 
tion ot  minor  and  .subtle  changes  that  sug- 
gest that  the  real  beginnings  of  eutrophl- 
catlon are  Jtist. around  the  corner  This  view 
is  .supported  by  a  number  of  factors  that  I 
wish  to  point  <Axx. 

TTie  standing  rr-rip  ul  algae  a»  »hown  bv 
periodic  sampling  during  t<)62  and  1963  has 
a  low  population  density,  between  lOU  and 
300  organlims  p«r  ml  It  n  partly  because 
of  this  low  algal  population  that  the  water 
has  a  high  transparency  in  19(S6  averaging 
6  meters,  as  shown  by  secchl  disc  This  is 
less  transparent  than  Lukes  Superior  and 
Huron  hut  mi>r*  transparent  than  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  his- 
torical record  of  transparency  to  show  if 
and  to  what  extent  water  clarity  la  changing 
One  study  of  jfrimary  productivity  -  roughly, 
the  rale  of  algal  growth  -showed  a  rate  in 
lii&\.i>nly  slightly  higher  than  in  Lake 
Superior, 

Two  changes  In  species  composition  In  the 
7.ooplankton  have  been  noted  A  water  flea. 
Boimxa  Uyng\ro»trii,  hiis  replaced  another.  B. 
<-or»'goni  This  Is  Rlgnlflcani  Ijecause  a  similar 
change  occurre<l  in  Lake  Zurich  In  Switzer- 
land concurrent  with  .md  .is  evidence  of  eu- 
trophlcatlon changes  which  were  occurring 
there  There,  also,  pollution  is  the  prime 
soiirce  of  nutrient  Input  Another  small  or- 
ganism, called  Diaptomui  nregonrnstt.  has 
appeared  and  become  prominent  since  1927. 
What  this  means  beyond  the  fact  that  change 
Is  occurring  is  not  now  clear 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  bottom-dwell- 
ing animals  that  o<:icur  In  offshore  areas  are 
the  .same  now  as  observed  In  1931  and  1932 
These  same  organi.sni.s  coi-imonly  are  found 


In  t>ther  lakes  that  are  not  cutroplilc  But. 
recent  studies  bv  the  Great  Lakes  Research 
Division  ui  the  University  t)f  Michigan  have 
shown  that  these  animal  populations  have 
Increased  markedly  This  Is  a  response,  most 
likely,  to  enrichment  of  the  bottom  sedi- 
ments 

Except  in  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  where 
chemical  quality  of  the  water  Is  declining, 
offshore  water  presently  Is  of  hl^jh  quality. 
Nevertheless,  indications  of  pradual  chemical 
bulUt-up  are  apparent  Total  Inoritanlc  nitro- 
gen concentration  averages  0  19  nu?  I,  and 
total  phosphate  Is  in  the  nelsrhborhood  oi 
0  02  mg  1  Concentrations  of  these  tvio  nu- 
trients In  the  offshore  waters  have  not  yet 
reached  levels  that  Irequently  cause  nuisance 
growths  of  algae  In  his  studies.  Beeton  has 
noted  that  total  dissolved  solids  have  in- 
creased 30  ppm  In  90  years,  sullale  13  ppm. 
and  chloride  about  6  ppm  These  Increa.ses 
are  not  great  But.  if  no  preventive  action 
Is  taken,  chemical  build-up  will  increase  so 
that  nutrients  and  other  dissolved  solids  will 
move  to  levels  characteristic  of  eutrophlca- 
tlon 

-Some  ata  on  dissolved  oxygen  concentra- 
tions in  deep  waters  of  the  lake  are  available 
for  1954.  55.  60.  61.  and  66  It  has  been  pointed 
ovit  that  in  the  decade  since  the  tnld-nO  ?, 
the  oxygen  content  has  decrea.sed  slightly  In 
1954  55  the  oxygen  \alues  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded 90  of  saturation  in  35';  of  the 
cases;  m  1966.  90'"  uf  saturation  was  ex- 
ceeded in  only  10'  of  the  c;uses  If  such  de- 
creasing oxygen  is  more  than  a  momentary 
variation,  it  should  be  viewed  with  concern 
■\a  a  symptom  of  movement  toward  eutrophl- 
catlon. 

INSHORE    AREAS 

111  contrast  to  the  ofl'^hore  waters,  the  pi- 
shorc  areas  have  changed  drastically  and  In 
many  ways  under  the  Influence  of  human 
activities.  In  recent  years  both  attached  and 
free-ftoatmg  uigae  Cladophora  and  others, 
frequently  have  appe.ired  in  nuisance  pro- 
portions at  various  harbor  and  waterfront 
areas  around  the  lake 

These  attached  growths  per'odlcally  break 
loose  by  wave  action  .md  wash  ashore  to 
litter  the  beaches  in  slimy  windrows  Result- 
ing nuisances  have  ixicurred  repeatedly  at 
such  points  as  Chicago,  Green  Bf:y.  Mil- 
waukee, Manitowoc,  Sheboygan.  Racine. 
Calumet  Harbor  Indiana  Harbor,  Benton 
Harbor,  Grand  Haven,  and  other  localities. 
In  the  summer  of  1967  i  Fig.  2).  |  map  not 
printed  in  Record  |  algal  growths  of  this 
kind  were  more  onerous  than  previously 
They  also  appeared  in  new  places  and  more 
luxuriantly  than  had  b  .>n  the  case  before. 
The  growth  of  such  masses  of  algae  is  di- 
rect response  to  concentrated  high  levels  of 
nutrients  brought  into  the  lake  by  way  <jf 
municipal  -sewage,  land  runoff,  urban  drain- 
fige.  industrial  wastes,  and  other  sources.  In 
Lrfke  Erie,  luxuiuutt  growths  of  Cladouhora 
seem  to  have  been  a  forerunner  of  ..he  more 
widely  dispersed  free-floating  or  pUinktonlc 
growths   of    .ilgae    that   now   exist    there. 

Overabundant  planktonic  algae  also  have 
caused  problems  Among  such  prob.ems  are 
shortened  h!ler  runs  and  other  difficulties  m 
water  treatment  plants  at  Green  Bay.  Che- 
boygan. Milwaukee.  Wuukegan.  Evanston. 
Chicago.  Gary  Michigan  City.  Benton  Har- 
bor. Holland.  Grand  Rapids,  and  Muskegon 
Taste  and  odors  in  water  supplies  caused 
b-j  algae  have  cx:curred  .it  Kei;osha.  Chicago. 
Evanston  and  other  North  Shore  cities 

In  the  southern  end  of  the  hike,  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  deterioration  of  chemical 
water  quali'y  in  areas  adjacent  to  population 
centers  Total  inorganic  nitrogen  and  soluble 
phosphate  were  found  to  be  highest  here. 
Along  with  Green  Bay.  these  also  are  the 
areas  of  greatest  algal  growths,  sometimes 
reaching  the  point  that  water  transparency 
diminished  to  less  than  cme  meter. 

At  Green  Bay.  high  nutrient  input  brought 
soluble  phosphate  to  an  average    -oncentra- 
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tion  of  0  07  mg  I,  eometlme^  reaching  as 
high  as  0  6  mg  1  In  Milwaukee  harbor,  solu- 
ble phosphate  averaged  0  44  mg/1 — 15  times 
the  concentration  considered  critical  for  the 
production  of  nulrance  growths  of  algae — 
and  sometlniae  reached  ns  high  as  1.4  mg  1. 
Many  other  examples  of  high  nutrient  avall- 
abllltv  could  be  cited,  but  these  are  Indica- 
tive of  nutrient  conditions  existing  In  many 
of  the  inshore  trouble  spots. 

.According  to  lonp,-term  records  available 
at  Chicago,  plBnkt<jn  r:lcae  Increased  at  an 
annual  rate  (^f  13  new  organisms  ml  be- 
tween 1926  and  1958  They  also  reached  three 
times  the  iiumlx>rs  lound  in  offshore  waters. 
Such  conditions  of  acceler.ited  eutrophlca- 
tlon ex;s-t  and  usually  extend  lakeward  in 
some  form  or  other  at  many  points  around 
the  Like,  such  us  nt  Milwaukee.  Racine.  Chi- 
cago H.arbor.  Calumet  Harbor.  Indiana  Har- 
bor, St  Joseph.  Benton  Harbor,  and  Grand 
Haven. 

In  many  of  these  arc;is.  further  evidence  of 
Like  deterioration  Is  seen  In  the  nature  and 
density  of  bottom  animal  populations.  In 
general,  over  the  years  tlicre  L.:is  been  a  shift 
from  a  normal  i..>.temblafe  of  nnlmals  charac- 
terl.stlc  of  clean  water  to  dense  populations 
of  one  or  two  kind.'s.  su^'h  ns  tludpeworin.", 
and  1  loodworms.  commonly  taken  .".s  evi- 
dence of  organic  pollution. 

So.  along  with  the  lucre  used  growth  of 
algae,  many  of  these  inshore  areas  that  re- 
ceive municipal  i.nd  other  wastes  show  this 
kind  of  biological  respon.-^e  to  pollution.  Fig. 
3  I  map  not  iinnted  in  Record  |  shows  the 
population  deiwlty  (listrlbution  of  E:udge- 
worms  In  1962.  Inshore  areas  of  pollution  in 
which  the  populations  cf  bottom  animals  are 
thus  impaired  total  3.475  square  miles  along 
the  southern  !)ennicter  of  the  lake,  almost 
uninterrupted  from  Port  Washington  to 
MusketJon,  .XUhough  not  <=hown  In  the  figure, 
similar  conditions  also  occur  over  some  28 
square  miles  (.f  lower  Green  Bay.  lis  well  as 
locally  at  Manitowoc.  Shebovftan.  South 
Haven.  Bent.jn  Harbor,  .'^aueatuck,  Luding- 
ton.  Maniitee.  and  Manistlque. 

CONSIDERATION 

W'liile  the  deep  water  areas  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan ^;i\e  only  a  sugfrestion  of  creeping  eu- 
trophlcatlon. the  lakes  response  to  increasing 
nuincuus  ill  the  inshore  waters  Is  obvious 
and  shows  tliat  the  Like  can  respond  when 
nutrients  lor  plant  growth  are  abundant. 
Lake  Michigan,  ;is  a  whole,  is  now  at  an 
early  stage  In  the  eutrophic;ition  process 
that  was  passed  through  l;y  Lake  Erie  at 
some  point  in  the  past.  With  increasing  time, 
nutrient  levels  will  increase  until  finally  the 
entire  lake  becomes  involved.  With  certain 
reservations.  Lake  Erie  can  be  viewed  as  a 
prototype  and  a  preview  of  what  can  happen 
In  Lake  Michigan  if  nutriciit-bearing  waste 
input  continues  uiuibated. 

Using  available  daui,  one  can  examine  ex- 
isting nitrogen  and  phosphorus  input-out- 
put balances  lor  Lake  Michigan  (Table  I). 
In  tloiiig  so,  two  points  are  noted;  First,  the 
estimated  Inputs  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates 
are  .'-ub.stantiaL  Second,  both  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  retentions  in  Lake  Michigan  are 
high— 81  for  nitrogen  and  95';  in  the 
case  of  phosphate. 

Willie  percentage  retention  may  vary  con- 
sldcr.ibly  among  lakes  and  among  different 
nutnent  elements  ol  concern,  substantial  re- 
tentions are  not  unusual.  This,  together  with 
changes  that  have  been  permitted  to  occur 
over  the  years  in  the  inshore  waters,  the  low 
flushing  r.ite  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  aware- 
ne:  s  of  what  lias  happened  to  Lake  Erie  and 
other  lakes,  and  the  emerging  evidence  of 
subtle  chemical  changes  in  water  quality, 
emphasize  the  need  for  action  now. 

We  liave  seen  forecasts  that  population  of 
tlie  Lake  Michigan  basin  will  soar  from  a 
1960  level  of  4.2  million  to  12.1  million  by  the 
year  2020.  that  Industrial  wastes  will  increase 
by  a  factor  of  3,  that  chlorides  in  the  lake 


will  build  up  from  a  1965  level  of  7  mg  1  to 
12,  and  EtUfates  from  20  to  29  mg'l.  One  can 
only  expect  that  nutriente,  such  as  nitrogen 
and  phosphorous,  although  complicated  by 
their  biological  Involvement,  will  Increase  In 
somewhat  the  same  pattern,  also.  If  these 
changes  are  permitted  to  happen,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  problems  of  Uie 
inshore  waters  will  become  more  frequent 
and  more  distasteful.  They  also  will  be  ex- 
tended lakeward  and  gradually  take  over  all 
of  Lake  Michigan.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  factors  that  stimulate  eutrophlcatlon 
will  function  in  Lake  Michigan  ;us  they  do 
in  any  other  lake.  There  remains  only  liie 
question — how  long  will  it  take?  Whether 
this  requires  50,  100,  or  1000  years,  il  can 
be  prevented  only  by  restoring  the  inshore 
areas  to  an  acceptable  state  and  ['reserving 
the  offshore  waters  in  tlicir  present  state  of 
purity.  In  the  light  of  what  i.'.  now  known 
about  Lake  Michigan,  a  policy  f.'iould  be 
established  without  delay  to  keep  nutrient 
input  fi-om  nil  sources  at  tlie  K  \vc  ,t  !■  <.';:;ible 
level. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  then: 

The  offshore  waters  of  L.iV.e  Micliigan  are 
now  of  high  quality.  Tliey  arc  iu.'^t  bcinnning 
ti  show  slight,  subtle  chanees  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  eutrophlcatlon.  Locali/ed  inshore 
waters  are  now  eutrophic  and  l;ave  lost  their 
U'!,cfulness  for  many  desirable  purpo:;cs.  If 
forecasts  of  future  chemical  inputs  inat-e- 
rialize,  eutrophlcatlon  proce.'-ses  will  be  ac- 
celerated. Problems  in  inshore  v. atcrs  will 
then  become  even  more  dista.stcful  and 
costly,  and  they  will  gradually  involve  off- 
shore waters.  Accelerated  eutrophlcatlon 
can  be  prevented  if  action  to  slow  down  nu- 
trient input  is  taken  soon  enough.  The  Lake 
Michigan  campaign  can  be  largely  a  pre- 
ventive one — therefore,  more  ellective  and 
economical  than  a  totally  restorative  pro- 
gram. To  restore  the  inshore  watcr.s  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  Inshore  conditions  Lke- 
ward,  all  controllable  nutrient  input  fliould 
be  stopped. 

TABLE    l.-LAKE    MiCHIGAf^    [STIMATCD    ATJUAL    INPUT 
AMD  OUTPUT  OF  NITROGEM  ANO  PHOSPHATE,  1%3  64 


Inriut 

(millions  of 

founds) 

Output 
(millions  of 

fuunds) 

Retained 

in  lake 

(perceM) 

r^itrogen 

Phosphates 

166.1 
U.6 

32.2 
0.8 

81 
95 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  URGES  CON- 
TINUED PROGRESS  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
President,  who  has  done  more  for  edu- 
cation than  any  President  in  our  history. 
addressed  himself  to  the  educational 
goals  that  America  must  meet  in  the 
years  ahead.  His  education  message  is  a 
historic  document. 

President  Johnson  has  nightly  pro- 
posed continued  progress  to  build  upon 
the  national  commitment  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  all  Americans. 

These  programs  are  responsive  to  the 
definite  needs  in  our  educational  estab- 
lishment. They  will  help  us  to  achieve 
long-range  benefits  that  may  well  deter- 
mine the  vitality  and  capacity  of  Amer- 
ican education  for  years  to  come. 

I  join  with  the  President  in  urging 
Congress  this  year  to  fund  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  well 
in  advance  of  the  school  year,  so  that 
State  and  local  officials  can  be  guided  in 
making  plans  with  a  realistic  idea  of  the 
resources  that  will  be  available.  But  I 


shall  also  press,  may  I  .say.  for  an  in- 
crease in  this  educational  area  over  the 
budget  estimates. 

President  Johnson  has.  in  my  judg- 
ment, correctly  posed  the  r^roblem  of 
priorities  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
educational  establishment.  For  as  he 
noted  today; 

Our  resources  ;.re  not  unlimited  --.md 
never  will  be.  So  it  is  all  the  more  Important 
that  In  iissii^ning  priorities,  we  locus  on  iiid 
where  The  need  l.s  greatest. 

Mr,  President,  as  I  have  said,  liie  Pres- 
ident iias  correcily  indicaied  the  need 
for  the  cslabli&liment  of  priorities.  What 
mu-st  be  said,  liowever.  is  that  ihe  lec- 
omraendatiuns  carried  in  ilie  budget  of 
life  Unit(.'d  States  for  lundinfr  ol  educa- 
tional iiroqrams  do  not  nccLS.ianly  re- 
liect.  if  I  am  any  judge,  the  attitude  of 
mraiy  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

I  laid  il  dillicuii  u  lecjncile  the  esti- 
nTai-,js  for  education  v.iili  tiie  S79.8  bil- 
lion recommended  in  our  defense  budget. 
It  i.s  a  Kguie  which  is  going  inevitably 
much  higher.  That  C79.8  billion  i.s  not  all 
Vietnam — only  i26  billion,  ;«pproxi- 
mately.  i.s  for  that  area — triC  le.si  is  for 
uur  MilituiT  Establishment  all  over  ihe 
vvorld.  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  in  Latin 
America. 

I  believe  that  a  saving  can  and  should 
be  made  in  these  areas  of  delen;,e  spend- 
ing rather  than  at  the  expcn.'-'e  of  school- 
chiidien  of  America. 

When  I  see  our  bilingual  education 
piograms  funded  at  S5  million  although 
tiie  autiiorization  is  $30  million;  v.-hen  I 
se^c  a  request  for  2-ycar  college  construc- 
tion ef  &34  million,  and  a  request  of  only 
533  million  for  all  4-year  undergraduate 
con-lruction  for  a  total  of  S67  million; 
when  I  see  only  $8  million  for  graduate 
scliool  construction  vhich  last  year  had 
.?"50  million;  and  I  know,  because  I 
helped  to  write  the  authorization  bills, 
how  v.e  felt  when  we  recommended  P936 
million  for  undergraduate  construction 
for  fiscal  year  1969  and  8120  million  for 
graduate  school  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  We  felt  then  that  we  were 
underestimating  the  need,  $936  million 
vcas  a  conservative  e-stimate  of  need 
yet  the  budget  request  is  for  $67  million 
only.  It  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  was  to  the 
effect  that  college  conslioiction  to  meet 
student  enrollment  would  require  in  ex- 
cess of  SI  billion  a  year. 

Do  not  forget  that  our  Federal  grant 
money  is  matching  money.  It  represents 
up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion— two-thirds  comes  from  other 
sources — .so  that  when  there  is  a  cut  from 
$120  million  to  $8  million  that  does  not 
represent  a  $112  million  cut.  that  means 
a  denial  of  facilities,  money  in  the 
amount  of  $336  million;  a  cut  from  $936 
million  to  $67  million  does  not  repre- 
sent a  cut  of  just  $869  million,  it  means 
three  times  that  amount,  or  $2.6  billion 
in  deferred  construction. 

What  are  we  thinking  of — if  we  intend 
to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  boys  and 
girls?  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
priorities  should  be  established,  that  first 
things  should  come  first.  In  my  judgment, 
the  first  priority  is  the  education  of  our 
Children.   Let  there  bt  savings   but  let 
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the  savings  come  in  other  areas  What 
can  be  of  ktrt-ater  importance  in  meetmg 
the  uroblems  with  which  wp  arc  being 
faced  in  fvei -increasing  numbers,  than 
the  education  of  the  citizens  who  will 
have  to  restjlve  them' 

I  shall  do  my  best  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  plea  that  the  International 
Education  Act  be  funded  It  is  now  long 
overdue  This  is  one  item  to  stren^'then 
our  graduate  schools  at  home  which  will 
iiive  ii  cost -b«y,ie fit  ratio  tar  in  excess  of 
many  manv  of  the  items  found  in  the 
military  budtret 

I  b<'lieve  with  him  that  there  can  be  no 
retreat — no  turning  back — from  the 
promising  bek;innin«  made  to  bolster  the 
quality  and  availability  of  education  in 
this  country. 

Nor.  may  I  add.  has  the  President  ig- 
nored the  needs  fur  better  educational 
planning  and  research  He  has  called  for 
a  large  increase  in  appropriations  for 
this  important  program  And  I  think 
CongrPss  shmild  be  receptive  and  I  hope 
It  will  be  prompt  in  enacting  his  request. 
but  not  at  the  expense  oi  other  educa- 
tional pro^irams  ^uch  as  title  II  ESCA. 
and  title  III  NDCA.  each  of  which  has 
had  more  than  a  S.50  million  cut  from 
last  year  Yet  I  commend  and  fully  .sup- 
port the  President's  message  on  educa- 
tion 

There  is  nothing  more  basic  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  than  In- 
siuing  the  quality  of  education  This  is 
the  task  of  the  90th  Congress.  President 
Johnson  has  told  us  how  to  achieve  this 
piu-pose — and  we  now  must  act  quickly 
to  pass  this  vital  le'Jislation 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dents  message  on  education,  as  I  see  it. 
is  long  and  eloquent,  but  short  on  pro- 
Efram.  For  oxamplp.  he  has  now  budgeted 
$33  million  nf  the  5300  million  Congress 
appropriated  a  1967  for  the  construc- 
tion .)f  under'.'vf  duate  facilities,  a  cut  of 
almost  90  percent. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Are  \\c  in  the  morning 
hour' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  We  are 
in  the  morning  hour 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  the  floor  for  other 
morning  hour  business.  I  have  certain 
other  items  I  want  to  get  into  the  Record 
in  time  for  me  to  leave  for  a  plane  early 
in  the  aiternoon.  but  I  never  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  my  colleagues  I  will 
await  my  turn  m  rotation. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  will 
speak  after  the  morning  hour,  following 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ken- 
nehyI.  for  20  minutes,  but  I  have  about 
1  minute  on  something  totally  different 
at  this  time. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
NATION 

Ml  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
opened  this  morning  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report.  The  mmoiity  took  a 


united  position  on  the  E^residenfs  Eco- 
nomic Report  m  a  statement  i.ssued  this 
morning  As  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  from  the  Senate  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  this  statement 

The  primary  burden  of  the  position 
of  the  minority  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  lost  the  initiative  with  respect 
to  our  tM:onomic  problems  iind  has  yet 
to  come  clean  with  the  American  people 
as  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  Vietnam 
war  The  President  has  tried  to  beg  the 
issue  on  the  tax  surcharge  on  the  basis 
that  its  purpose  is  to  reduce  demand, 
instead  of  coming  out  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  tax  to  support  the  Vietnam 
war 

The  minority  also  points  out  that  it 
has  been  way  ahead  of  the  admiiustra- 
tion  in  trying  to  reduce  none.s.sential  ex- 
penditures and  to  deal  with  problems 
which  are  essential — such  as  hard  core 
unemployment,  the  problems  of  our 
cities — endeavoring  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems in  an  intelligent  way.  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation — I 
happen  to  be  the  author  of  that — and 
other  means,  such  as  Senator  Percy's 
housing  proposals,  to  show  how  private 
t  titerpnse  can  be  brought  into  the  war 
on  poverty  and  the  crises  in  the  cities. 
The  mmority  has  worked  hard  to  bring 
about  a  reform  in  the  international 
monetary  system,  which  is  one  (A  our 
trving  situations  at  this  time 

For  these  reasons.  I  iiope  very  much 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  read 
carefully  the  statement  of  the  minority, 
the  statement  of  Senator  Proxmire. 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
st.itemcnt  made  today  by  Gardner  Ack- 
ley.  setting  out  the  administrations  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ur.animnus  con- 
sent that  peitinent  excerpts  from  the 
minority's  statement  including  a  list  of 
the  Members  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REPl  BLICAN    MEMBERS   OF    IHE   JOINT   ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Senate 
Hon    J.lcob  K   Javits  iN  Y.) 
Hon   Jack  Miller  ilowat 
Hi->n    Leti  B   Jordan  i  Idaho) 
Htm  criarles  H   Percy  (Illinois) 

Hum   Thomas  B   Curus  i  Mo.  I 

Hon.  William  B   Widnall  iN.J.) 

Hon  Donald  Rumsfeld  ( Illinois  I 

Hon    William  E.   (Bill)    Brock.  Ill   i  Tenn  » 

•  «  •  •  • 

T.^e  Administration  lias  yet  to  come  clean 
with  the  American  people  about  the  economic 
effects  of  the  Vietnam  War  Private  studies 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
show  that  the  Vietnam  buUd-up  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1965  and  the  last  quarter  of 
1966  was  responsible  for  a  total  rise  of  $32 
billion  jn  annual  GNP  and  for  roughly  3.2 
million  additional  jobs  According  to  the 
study,  without  Vietnam  spending,  output  In 
the  final  quarter  of  1966  would  have  been 
almost  4  peroeiil  below  that  reported,  while 
unemployment  would  have  risen  to  .i  reces- 
sion level  of  7  7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

American  agriculture  is  also  In  serious 
trouble  Farm  parity  prices  are  the  lowest 
since  the  depression  days  of  the  thirties  and 
costs  of  production  are  steidily  rising  under 
the  Administration's  inflationary  policies 
Farm  debt  has  reached  the  danger  point. 


There  is  no  disguising  the  dlfflcultles  be- 
fore our  country  by  a  long  and  weary  sta- 
tistical recital  of  our  economic  achievements. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  we  have  made  eco- 
nomic gains  but  that,  having  made  those 
gains,  the  Admlnlstraliun  hac  f.iUed  so  com- 
pletely to  marshal  our  vast  r<'«ources  effec- 
tively to  solve  our  growing  agenda  of  urgent 
and  critical  problems 

For  our  part,  whether  collectively  or 
Individually,  we  liave  consistently  advo- 
cated that  at  high  employment,  the  avoid- 
ance of  inflation  required  a  more  moderate 
pace  of  monetary  advance  and  a  Federal 
budget  somewhere  near  balance.  Time  has 
proved  that  judi;ment  correct. 

As  long  ago  us  1963.  the  minority  members 
uf  this  committee  proposed  a  non-partisan 
fommisslon  on  Federal  Expenditure  Policy 
to  rstiblish  priorities  in  public  spending  and 
to  Identify  those  activities  which  could  be 
better  performed  and  with  .sufjerior  etfeolive- 
nes.s  by  State  ;ind  local  governments  and  by 
the  private  sector.  We  repeated  ihat  recom- 
mendation in  1964  only  to  have  it  rejected 
outright  by  the  Administration  In  both  year.s 

For  years  we  have  advocated  less  reliance 
on  aggregate  spending  to  eliminate  hard-core 
unemployment  and  more  emphasis  on  man- 
power training  In  the  private  sector  through 
devices  such  as  the  Human  Investment  Act. 
We  liave  urged  the  formation  of  a  public- 
private  Economic  Opportunity  Corporation, 
new  machinery  to  combat  emergency  strikes, 
a  plan  to  promote  and  assist  in  providing 
homcownership  among  low-inc  vme  lamilies 
and  better  methods  to  increase  the  revenue 
sources  of  State  and  lix"al  govcriiment.s 

In  1963.  long  before  the  Administration 
flnally  acted,  the  minority  foresaw  the  com- 
ing world  financial  crisis  and  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  reform  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  and  parallel  action 
to  drastically  reduce  our  balance  of  p.iyments 
dcticit  Had  the  Administration  assigned  a 
lilgh  priority  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems years  ago,  we  would  not  now  be  experi- 
encing our  staggering  balance  of  payments 
dehcit  and  cold  outflow 

We  regret  that  most  of  these  and  other 
recommendations  which  we  have  made 
through  the  years  were  received  by  the  Ad- 
mlmstration  with  indillercnce  ,ir  nutnght 
hostility  This  applies  as  well  to  our  belief 
that  before  a  tax  increase  could  be  oi  benelit 
to  the  economy  it  would  have  to  be  tied  to 
a  package  of  .signincant  reductions  in  non- 
essential spending  Only  such  a  package 
would  slow  inflation  below  the  3  percent 
increase  which  the  Administration  appears 
content  to  tolerate  this  year  and  enable  a 
re-ordering  of  priorities  so  necessary  to  help 
solve  our  unmet  domestic  problems. 

Although  time  is  crowing  short,  and  our 
problems  are  mounting,  we  are  confident 
that  our  people  still  have  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  overcome  them  if  given  wise, 
effective  and  cour.igeous  leadership 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

My  BYRD  of  West  Viri^inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OI'TICER.  The  ckik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


CORRUPTION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM, 
I— MUST  OUR  BOYS  DIE  TO  DE- 
FEND IT'' 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
th2  major  reasons  for  my  opposition  to 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  my  con- 
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viction  that  we  are  supporting  a  South 
Vietnamese  Government  so  corrupt  and 
graft-ridden  that  it  cannot  begin  to  com- 
mand the  loyalty  and  respect  of  its  citi- 
zens. This  was  equally  tioie  of  its  eight 
prt^decessor  regimes.  As  a  result.  Ameri- 
can boys  must  fight  and  die  because  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  unwilling  to  fight 
for  their  own  independence.  Our  young 
men  are  drafted  and  sent  10,000  miles 
away,  while  any  South  Vietnamese  who 
can  afTord  it  is  free  to  buy  his  way  out 
of  military  service.  Besides  the  billions 
of  dollars  to  finance  the  war,  we  are 
pouring  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  economic  assistance  in  Vietnam  each 
year  because  corruption  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  has  limited  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  to  only  a  small  fraction  of 
what  it  should  be.  And  even  at  that, 
much  of  the  aid  we  give  that  country  is 
misspent  or  ends  up  fattening  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  Government  officials. 

What  the  American  people  should 
come  to  realize  is  that  the  top  Vietnam- 
ese Government  officials  in  Saigon  are 
neither  interested  in  fighting  the  war  or 
in  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  brought  to  an  end. 
For  them  to  do  either  would  curtail  the 
immense  profits  they  are  now  making  out 
of  the  war,  which  is  paid  for,  of  course, 
not  only  by  the  American  taxpayer  but 
by  the  lives  of  our  boys.  These  Govern- 
ment officials  have  major  holdings  in 
land  and  real  estate  which  they  have 
leased  and  rented  to  U.S.  agencies  at 
tremendously  inflated  prices.  They  own 
the  largest  bars  and  brothels  in  Saigon 
and  obtain  a  steady  flow  of  graft  from 
those  they  do  not  own  outright.  They 
build  their  mansions  at  the  mountain 
resort  of  Dalat  and  their  wives  are  the 
principal  buyers  of  gold  jewelry  at  the 
amply  stocked  shops  in  downtown  Saigon. 
They  are  to  be  seen  every  night  of  the 
week  at  the  most  expensive  nightclubs 
which  serve  the  most  luxurious  food  and 
whiskeys  at  prices  which  would  make  a 
Parisian  nightclub  owner  blush.  And 
worst  of  all,  they  are  systematically 
pillaging  the  millions  of  pitiful  refugees 
from  the  ravage  of  war  by  insisting  on 
their  "take"  of  each  dollar  the  United 
States  provides  for  refugee  relief. 

But  this  is  nothing  new.  The  South 
Vietnamese  have  never  shown  any  stom- 
ach for  fighting  to  .support  their  cor- 
rupt rulers.  In  1964,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
The  opposition  to  the  Diem  regime  had 
grown  from  a  force  of  about  12.000  South 
Vietnamese  irregulars  to  about  100.000. 
Without  the  aid  of  a  single  North  Viet- 
namese soldier,  these  irregulars  had 
taken  over  virtual  control  of  most  of 
the  country  outside  of  Saigon..  The  Viet- 
namese Armed  Forces,  then  numbering 
over  350,000,  dug  themselves  in  and  re- 
fused to  engage  the  enemy.  It  became 
apparent  that  only  a  massive  infusion 
01  U.S.  forces  could  ;-revent  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  from  taking  over 
the  country  and  in  the  ensuing  years  we 
saw  American  soldiers  taking  on  more 
rnd  more  of  the  burden  which  the  South 
\'ietnamese  refused  to  shoulder.  While 
the  number  of  our  troops  mounted,  in- 
cr'?asing  desertions  characterized  the 
^outh  Vietnamese  Army.  In  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  were  reported,  nearly 
1 00.000  South  Vietnamese  deserted  their 


units.  Now  it  is  American  boys  who  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and 
week  by  week  it  has  become  common- 
place for  the  casualty  figures  to  show 
many  more  of  our  soldiers  killed  and 
woimded  than  South  Vietnamese. 

In  1954  President  Elsenhower  refused 
to  send  American  troops  to  the  aid  of 
the  beleaguered  French  forces  because 
he  was  not  convinced  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  were  dedicated  to 
their  Government  and  would  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  in  its  support.  Four- 
teen years  later,  after  we  have  expended 
billions  of  dollars  and  have  suffered  over 
100,000  in  casualties,  top  administration 
officials  again  are  beginning  to  say  that 
our  efforts  will  not  be  successful  If  we 
try  to  take  over  the  job  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  should  be  doing.  Thus,  in 
his  report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1968,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  stated  that — 

No  matter  how  great  be  the  resources  we 
commit  to  the  struggle,  we  cannot  provide 
the  South  Vietnamese  with  the  will  to  sur- 
vive as  an  Independent  nation,  with  a  sense 
of  national  purpose  transcending  tlie  claims 
of  family,  friendship  or  regional  origin:  or 
with  the  ability  and  self-discipline  a  people 
must  have  to  govern  themselves.  These  quali- 
ties and  attributes  are  essential  contributions 
to  the  struggle  only  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  themselves  can  supply. 

Has  it  not  become  tragically  clear  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  en- 
joys the  support  of  its  people  as  little  In 
1968  as  It  did  In  1954?  Have  not  the  Vlet- 
cong  attacks  on  January  31,  1968.  in 
which  they  seized  and  held  over  forty  of 
the  provincial  capitals  and  major  cities 
from  the  Mekong  Delta  to  the  17th  paral- 
lel, shown  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  Is  utterly  incapable  and  unwilling 
to  carry  out  even  the  limited  responsibil- 
ities assigned  to  It  by  General  Westmor- 
land— the  security  of  the  cities  and  the 
pacification  of  the  villages  and  hamlets? 
Is  it  not  crystal  clear  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Goverrunent  and  its  army 
are  no  more  willing  and  capable  of  fight- 
ing now  than  It  was  when  President  Eis- 
enhower refused  to  sacrifice  American 
lives  In  1954  In  a  futile  effort  to  support 
a  corrupt  dictatorship? 

Nor  is  the  story  of  corruption  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  anything 
new.  As  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Forei^jn  Aid 
Expenditures,  I  have  made  intensive  in- 
vestigations of  corruption  in  Vietnam 
and  of  mismanagement  in  our  aid  pro- 
gram in  that  country.  I  intend  to  make 
a  series  of  statements  on  these  matters 
In  the  near  future.  Evei-y  government 
since  Diem  has  promised  to  weed  out  cor- 
ruption and  graft  and  has  made  a  few 
feeble  gestures  to  placate  the  United 
States.  But  nothing  really  changes  and 
the  handful  of  corps  commanders  or 
province  chiefs  that  are  relieved  soon  re- 
appear In  other  posts  and  the  game  of 
musical  chairs  continues  in  the  same 
dreary  pattern. 

When  the  Thleu  government  came  into 
power  last  fall  we  heard  once  more  the 
same  promises  that  corrupt  officials 
would  be  weeded  out.  How  utterly  mean- 
ingless these  gestures  are,  is  disclosed  in 
an  article  in  the  January  30.  1968.  New 
York  Times  by  Mr.  Charles  Mohr.  An  of- 


ficial announcement  last  fall  said  that 
Col.  Le  Due  Dat,  chief  of  Phuoctuy  Prov- 
ince, and  Ho  Nhat  Quan,  mayor  of  Vung- 
tau,  had  been  removed  for  "Illegal  activi- 
ties" and  would  be  severely  punished.  Mr. 
Mohr  learned  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
had  taken  place.  In  fact,  Mr.  Mohr  re- 
ported that  these  officials  had  been  pro- 
moted. Quan  has  been  made  commander 
of  artillei-y  forces  in  the  III  Corps  area 
which  includes  a  dozen  provinces  around 
Saigon,  and  Dat  has  been  made  assistant 
commander  of  the  18th  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  Dh  Ision. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  given  us  a  firsthand  report 
on  the  extent  of  government  corruption 
in  Vietnam  and  the  indifference  of  its 
officials  to  the  plight  of  the  millions  of 
tragic  refugees  and  the  victims  of  the 
war. 

He  says : 

I  say  tliat  the  explanation  for  tills  terrible 
situation  is  not  cultural  but  political.  I  say 
That  most  of  the  officials  in  Saigon  do  not 
care  about  these  stricken  people,  that  tliey 
are  more  interested  in  maintaimtig  their  own 
positions  of  power  than  in  helping  the  vlc- 
t.ms  of  the  war;  and  that  from  the  way  they 
look  upon  the  people  outside  Saigon,  and  the 
way  tiiey  treat  the  peasants  elsewhere,  they 
have  become  much  like  the  colonialists  who 
trained  them.  They  are  truly  colonialists  in 
their  own  ration. 

Along  With  this  lack  of  urgency  and  this 
indifference  toward  tiie  enemy  and  toward 
its  own  people,  the  government  of  Soutii 
Vietnam  is  infested  as  well  with  corruption. 
It  i.s  almost  impossible  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
speak  with  any  candid  American  or  South 
Vietnamese  citizen  without  Instantly  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  discussion  of  the  corruption 
of  the  central  government.  Government  Jobs 
are  bought  and  paid  for  by  people  seeking  a 
return  on  tlieir  investments.  Police  accept 
bribes.  Officials  and  their  wives  run  opera- 
tions in  the  black  market.  AID  funds  and 
ho.spitaI  supplies  are  diverted  into  private 
pockets.  Army  vehicles  are  used  for  private 
;)tirposes.  supplies  disappear  and  show  up  in 
tlie  bootleg  stores  on  the  street. 

Corruption  pervades  all  aspects  of  Viet- 
namese life,  and  it  is  brazenly  practiced.  For 
example:  our  government  decided  it  would 
be  helpful  if  veterans  of  the  Vietnamese 
army  could  come  to  the  United  States  to 
.study  at  American  universities  and  learn 
;ibout  our  country.  We  asked  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  select  some  qualified 
ip.en  for  this  opportunity.  The  list  they  gave 
us  coii.^isted  mainly  of  relatives  of  govern- 
ment officials.  When  we  discovered  this,  we 
asked  them  to  find  other  men.  unrelated  to 
them.  But  alter  tlie  .second  list  came  in.  it 
was  discovered  that  rll  of  the  new  applicants 
had  been  made  to  promise  a  percentaze  of 
their  scholaiship  payments  to  the  officials 
v.'ho  chose  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  South  Viel- 
nprr.ese  Army  v.ill  not  fi^ht  for  this  kind 
of  government,  that  increasing  numbers 
of  v.llagers  and  i.icasants  b.ave  j'one  over 
to  iho  .side  of  the  Vietconr,'.  pnd  that 
co'intlcss  thousands  of  others  will  rvadc 
military  .ser\':ce?  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy I'opovicd  r.fter  his  triij  to  Vietnam 
that  V  hiie  half  of  the  American  boys 
rie'tUlnt;  m  Vietnam  are  draftees,  in 
Saigon  any  yoini';  man  can  buy  his  way 
out  of  the  draft,  or  ^f  he  is  In  service  he 
can  buy  liis  release.  He  eoes  on  to  say: 

There  are  thousands  of  American  men 
fighting  in  Vietnani  and  risking  their  lives. 
But  in  the  country  our  men  are  defending, 
in  Vietnam,  the  police  must  march  through 
tlie  streets  in  a  hotise-to-house  search  seek- 
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Ing  ellfirlble"  f"'  '-'^*  army  And  they  do  this 
only  when  preejiure  Is  applied  by  critlce 
While  I  wa«  in  ihe  country  ihe  government 
of  South  Vletman  refused  to  pertnli  tiie 
drafting  of  18- year  olds,  because  il  doe«  not 
PonsKler  Vhe  covmtry  U)  have  reached  a  a'-ate 
of  national  emert;ency  As  jne  member  of 
the  Vlevnameoe  assembly  stnt.ed  durlns!  their 
debat*  on  the  !iub)eot  he  ootild  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  vote  to  draft  18-year  olds 
to  support  what  waa  .in  .\merlcan  effort 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the  complete  dls- 
incllnation  of  the  Vietaanu'.se  to  fight 
the  war  wa.s  provided  in  the  events  on 
Januao'  31  IStJS  In  the  early  morning 
hours  the  VietconR  undeitook  a  series  of 
coordinattKl  raids  against  military  and 
other  strong  points  throughout  the  coun- 
try- Military  ofllclals  estimated  that  as 
many  as  1.000  rueriillas  in  units  lansinj 
from  two  men  to  200  infiltrated  Saisron 
for  the  atUick  against  the  U.S.  Embassy 
and  )ther  installations  They  came  heav- 
ily armed  ".^ith  nx"lcets  automatic  weft;)- 
on.s.  and  dynamitr  After  they  struck  ;t 
fell  to  the  U  S  lorces  to  dislodge  them 
and  to  bear  the  ca^iuaities  in  dead  and 
wounded  The  Ni  v  Yv;.rk  Tunes  of  Febru- 
ary 1.  1968.  reports  iJiat; 

The  Si.uth  Vietnsunesp  police  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  tiKen  much  of  .i  role  in  the 
nght  for  the  ombAssy  or  to  have  impeded 
the  Infiltration  of  giiemlla  units  Into  the 
downtown  .ire.'». 

Senator  KtNNtnv  reports  that  the 
Government  of  S  juth  Vietnam  has  been 
engaged  in  tiie  systematic  looting  of  its 
own  people  iind  tliat  those  who  have  been 
most  defiaiMled  are  the  ones  who  are  in 
the  most  ^e  straits— the  war  refugees 
who  now  total  aimost  ont-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
says: 

I.et  me  de'.  ill  some  examples  In  the  refugee 
field  We  now  hiHe  criven  -South  Vietnam  »30 
million  I  venr  (o-  reiueee  relief  In  my  many 
convers-itions  with  the  h.irrt-iiressed  Amer- 
ican refugee  pers.mn.el.  ;t  lAiVs  estimated  that 
only  h.ili  ij;  the  suppl.es  ever  reached  the 
refugee  The  officials  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietii-im  ;ind  the  province  chiefs  sup- 
ported ijy  them,  h  we  the  keys  to  the  ware- 
houses, and  tncv  keep  much  of  the  goods 
for  themselves.  Each  refuitec  is  supposed  to 
receive  the  equivalent  of  $45  tor  resettlement. 
It  was  estimated  to  me  by  a  US  orBcial  ad- 
viser to  the  reiui;ee  proirim  that  75  per  cent 
of  this  amount  Is  siphoned  off  beiore  It 
reaches  these  people 

Provinciai  officials  are  given  a  certain 
amount  of  money  each  year  to  spend  on 
refugee  relief  But  iiistead  of  using  it  to  pro- 
vide for  refugees,  many  of  them  lend  this 
money  at  high  rates  ol  interest.  ruUectlng 
It  back  )ust  in  itme  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures belore  ilie  end  ol  the  budget  year. 

In  the  field  of  relugee  care  and  m  m.tny 
other  field",  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  engaged  in  the  systematic 
looting  of  Its  own  people.  Many  of  its  officials 
have,  as  their  overriding  concern,  taking  as 
much  AS  they  can.  while  they  cm.  from  the 
treasure  of  Americ.m  wealth.  When  we  in 
America  are  being  .Ti.ked  to  pay  a  surtax  of 
10  per  cent  to  supjxirt  this  war.  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  these  practices  In 
South  Vietnam  stop 

Senator  Kennedy  concludes  by  saying 
that^- 

Uriul  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
undertalces  t,o  reform  itself,  until  it  decides 
to  wprk  a  seven-day  week  as  the  Americans 
ar»  doing;  until  it  resolves  to  mobilize  the 
n.itlon.  to  draft  the  young  men  who  should 
be  fighting  tor  their  country  instead  of  play- 


ing In  the  cities,  unt.ll  It  rids  It.'ielf  of  the 
cancer  of  corruption  until  It  does  these 
things,  it  win  not  be  wor'hy  of  the  respect 
■  'f  lis  people.  It  will  not  receive  their  support 
for  the  war.  .aid  the  war  will  beotime  more 
.lud  more  an  .Amerl  an  liiittad  of  a  Vlet- 
nanaese  effort 

The  .similarity  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
conclu-sions  to  that  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNatnara  '.s  obviou.s  I5ut  the  real 
question  remains:  just  what  are  the 
|)ras!>ects  that  the  Ciovcmir.ent  of  South 
Vietnam  will  reform  itself,  that  it  will 
mobilize  the  nation,  that  it  will  draft  its 
youiit;  men'^  II  il  lias  not  done  so  in  14 
years,  what  arc  the  chances  that  it  will 
do  so  m  the  futu-.-''' 

The  answer  .should  be  obvious.  There  is 
no  chance  whatsoever  of  this  taking 
place  and  the  United  States  will  have  to 
continue  pouring  the  ii\es  of  lUs  soldiers 
and  more  billions  of  dollars  into  a  rat- 
liole  unless  it  awakens  to  tlie  fact  that 
we  are  bocced  down  in  a  ciuaemire  from 
which  we  can  only  i  xlncate  ourselves  by 
lecocni/ing  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
must  be  decided  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  infamy  of 
drafting  our  young  men  and  .sending 
thcra  to  fight  people  acainst  whom  they 
have  no  grievance  and  to  die  in  the  proc- 
ess to  supjKirt  a  nau-seatini;.  utterly  cor- 
rupt and  unconscionable  recime  estab- 
lished in  a  nggcd  election. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  introduced 
legislation  providing  that  no  draftees 
.should  be  sent  to  Soutlieast  .^sia  without 
their  consent.  I  pointed  out  in  my  pres- 
entation before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  our  draftees  were  sub- 
ject to  unique  discrimination  not  suf- 
fered by  Uiose  in  the  regular  services  for 
It  IS  obvious  tliat  whtn  a  man  voluntarily 
enlists  in  the  Army.  Air  Force.  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps  he  accepts  the  obligation 
to  g3  wherever  the  Commander  in  Chief 
chooses  to  send  him.  He  may  have  strong 
feelings  about  fighting  this  war  but  he 
has  volimtarily  accepted  this  commit- 
ment. The  draftees  are  in  a  different  po- 
sition. Tills  IS  why  there  is  so  much  un- 
rest and  bitterriess  among  large  numbers 
of  our  young  people  today.  They  are  no 
less  patriotic  than  were  their  predeces- 
sors of  the  same  a^e  who  went  to  war  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  where 
the  United  States  had  a  vital  stake  and 
where  as  in  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  wan- 
tonly attacked  without  wainin?:. 

No  such  facts  justify  our  militarj'  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  where  we 
are  engaged  in  an  illegal  and  iiidefensible 
war  in  which  despite  all  the  official  prop- 
aganda to  the  contrary,  and  the  insist- 
ence that  we  are  fl:4hling  agt;re.s.-;io:i.  it 
was  we  who  barged  in  unilaterally  un- 
asked and  when  we  started  bombing 
North  and  South  became  the  aggres- 
sors. 

Had  my  efforts  to  amend  the  Draft  Act 
to  provide  that  no  draftees  be  sent  to 
Southeast  Asia  without  their  consent.  I 
believe  that  perhaps  half  of  them  would 
have  gone  there.  They  would  liave  gone 
for  a  \ariety  of  reasons,  but  the  other 
half  would  ha\e  preferred  to  take  service 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  wiiere  our 
troops  are  stationed  Such  .iclion  would 
have  been  a  treniendous  altirmation  of 
our  democratic  principles,  and  it  wouid 


have  obviated  the  rising  revulsion  among 
our  young  people  to  be  forced  to  do  what 
their  conscience  impels  them  to  resi.st 

The  dilemma  of  our  young  men  is  .set 
forth  in  an  article  In  the  February  4 
i.ssue  of  the  New  York  Times  by  its 
knowledgeable  Tom  Wicker  entitled  "To 
Go  or  Not  To  Go''" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prnted  in  the  Record  an  address  by  the 
Sennt.?r  from  Massachusetts  :  Mr  Ken- 
NFnvl  before  the  World  .Affairs  Council 
of  Boston  on  January  25.  1968.  concern- 
inir  his  recent  trip  to  South  Vietnam:  an 
article  entitled  "Snit-'on  Rewards  Two 
Dismissed  .^ides,'■  written  by  Charles 
Mnhr  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  30.  1968:  and  the  arti- 
ck^  entitled  'To  Go  or  Not  To  Go.'  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Wicker  and  Mibli.shcd  in  the 
Nrw  York  Times  of  February  4.  19C8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rcquesteJ 
items  were  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TE\r    OF    AN    ADOBESS    BY    SENATOR    EdW.^RD    M. 

Kennedy  Befoue  the  Wobld  Affairs  Cuva- 
ni,  'iF  Boston  on  His  Recent  Trip  to 
South  Vietnam.  January  25.  1968 
It  is  a  ple.asure  for  me  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  World  .Affairs 
Council,  to  duicuss  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam. 
Vietnam  Is  not  the  only  nation  in  South- 
east Asia  that  presents  us  with  dancers  in 
iiur  loreign  policy.  We  know  of  the  continued 
insurgency  In  the  Northeast  corner  of  Thai- 
land. <-'f  the  invasion  of  Laos  by  North  Viet- 
namese forces,  and  the  Increasina  belUcositv 
of  the  North  Koreans  that  resulted  this  week 
In  an  almost  unprecedented  seizure  of  an 
.American  Naval  vessel  These  nmst  be  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  us  all  find  they  are  .•-Itu.i- 
tions  to  be  watched  with  care  and  treated 
with  sound  jadgment.  But  Vietnam  is  where 
we  have  tied  down  so  much  of  our  manpower. 
our  resources,  our  energies,  and  our  hopes. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees.  I  went  to  Vietnam 
to  Investigate  uur  progress,  or  lack  of  prop  ■ 
ress.  In  both  our  relugee  .ind  our  civilian 
casualty  j.irograms.  Within  the  next  two  o- 
three  weeks.  I  expect  to  make  a  detailed  re- 
port to  the  Senate  of  my  findings  wi'hln  the 
area  of  these  .-ipecific  responsibilities  Tod.iy. 
I  wish  to  be  more  penerai. 

I  certainly  did  not  go  to  Vietnam  expect- 
ing suddenly  to  tind  the  s^olution  to  the  war. 
I  return  with  uo  blueprint  lor  imnieaiale 
success,  no  sclieme  for  peace  that  others  have 
missed. 

But  I  believe  I  do  return  with  a  greater 
sensitivity,  with  creater  feelings  about  our 
total  efforts  there.  These  I  wish  to  share  with 
yew. 

I  last  visited  Vietnam  in  1965,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  massive  tuildvip  there  of 
American  presence.  At  that  time,  the  Vict 
Cong  thre.it  was  at  a  peak  The  danger  was 
imminent  that  thej  would  tike  over  the 
country,  deetroymg  in  the  (>rocess  whatever 
free  Institutions  the  people  cnioye«i  The 
decision  was  made  by  the  United  .States  dur- 
ing this  period  to  revi..e  significantly  our 
role  m  Soulheait  Asia.  We  liave  held  to  that 
decision  with  little  ciiange  since  then. 

At  that  period  In  the  struggle  we  took 
every  claim  oi  progress  as  a  strong  sign  of 
hope — perhaps  because  the  "Situation  was  so 
dismal.  One  left  Saigon  In  1965  feeling  thins;3 
were  golnfe  to  get  belter,  simply  because  they 
could  iiot  get  worse.  I  left  at  that  time  not 
with  any  hope  of  victory  ir  the  near  future 
but  at  least  with  the  hope  that  some  re.il 
|irogreiS  was  on  the  horizon,  that  some  real 
improvement,  .some  oa-mg  I'f  pain  was  in 
.=  tore  for  the  people  "f  Vietnam  who  had 
uffered  so  long — and  for  our  [)eople  too 

On  my  return  this  year  from  Vietnam.  I 
.un  forced  to  report  to  you.  and  to  the  people 
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.  f  the  Commonwealth,  that  continued  op- 
t.mism  cannot  be  justified  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  objectives  we  set  forth  to 
•vi.stifv  our  Initial  Involvement  in  that  con- 
hut  while  still  defensible,  are  now  less  clear 
..nd  le^B  iitt. unable  than  ihey  seemed  in  the 

p  .s . 

.■\nd  I  believe  that  if  current  policies  re- 
l:iting  to  the  nature  of  the  war  are  not 
chanced,  .-.nd  the  assvimptions  underlying 
ciMhim  protT.ims  are  i.ot  revised,  then  the 
prc-pects  for  individual  freedom  and 
jKilitical  litJibUlty  In  Vietnam  in  the  fore- 
:coable  future  are  dim 

In  e.ssence,  I  found  that  the  kind  of  war 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  will  not  gain  our 
long-range  ('bjectives-.  that  the  pattern  of 
destruction  we  are  creating  can  only  make 
.1  workable  political  future  more  difficult; 
..nd  that  the  government  we  are  supporting 
iias  given  us  no  indication  and  promises 
iittle.  that  it  can  win  the  Listing  confidence 
c  f  Its  own  people 

The  war  m  Vietnam  is  unlike  the  tradl- 
•luiial  wars  m  our  history  in  which  we  were 
j'repared  to  net  alone.  Our  country  was  not 
,,t tacked,  cur  cities  were  not  threatened. 
We  do  not  seek  to  overthrow  an  enemy  gov- 
ernment, capture  ground,  cr  achieve  an  un- 
conditional surrender  We  seek  only  to  allow 
•ho  people  a  free  choice.  For  these  reasons 
The  war  is  more  iiebult)us.  more  vague  in 
!'s  ends,  than  tiie  conflicts  of  our  past.  And 
:or  precisely  these  reasons,  there  is  always 
•.he  chance  that  our  actions.  A  not  fully  con- 
.Mdered.  can  exceed  our  needs  That  is  why 
we  must  be  careful  in  :ipplying  the  tradi- 
tional canons  of  patriotism,  or  the  cliches  of 
the  past,  in  judging  this  war  As  our  military 
effort  must  be  more  sophiiticated  than  any 
other  in  the  past,  so  must  our  views  as  citi- 
zens on   the  jxilicy  questions   before  us. 

But  belore  I  elaborate  on  tiiese  points,  let 
me  share  with  you  some  of  mv  personal  im- 
pressions after  observing  the  v.-ar  in  Vietnam. 

First,  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  .-'.mer- 
ican  servicemen  who  are  ser-.mc  there,  I  liad 
hours  of  discu'-sion  with  them,  from  the 
Delta  in  the  south  to  Dananc  :n  the  noith. 
Tlie  man  who  servos  there  today  is  in  the 
tradition  C'f  his  fatlicr  v.iio  fought  in  the 
.■^cmth  Pacific  and  his  brother  who  walked 
the  lengtii  (jf  the  Korean  Pciinsula.  Because 
^  f  the  trcalcr  cpportunit;ts  iic  has  had  :-t 
home,  he  is  perliaps  more  professional,  more 
intelligent  and  more  aware  of  his  own  capa- 
iiilities  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier.  He  is  there 
to  do  a  job.  and  he  does  It  well. 

Criticism  rif  the  war  is  not  criticism  of 
these  Indr.iduals,  They  tio  ::ot  niake  policy; 
but  no  iM.ilicy  makers  e.er  had  l^eiter  men 
to  carry  out  their  objectives.  If  bravery,  skill 
and  sheer  force  could  win  this  war.  these 
men  would  win  it.  But  it  is  these  very  char- 
acteristics that  sliould  give  us  pause — these 
men  whose  lives  are  too  precious  to  sacrifice 
endlessiy  or  needlessly.  We  owe  much  to  our 
fighting  men.  Our  responsibilities  to  them 
are  great  and  grave.  To  interpret  criticism  of 
I  air  policies  as  a  l.ick  of  support  for  our  men 
IS  to  suggest  that  we  blindly  abandon  ihem 
to  policies  without  an  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  alternatives  that  may  be  open  to  us. 

The  vak'r  of  our  troops  is  one  impression 
I  broucht  1  ack  with  me  from  Vietnam.  A  sec- 
<md  strong  impression  was  radically  differ- 
ent;   the   paradox  of   the  city  of  Saigon. 

Saigon  has  firown  over  the  pas;  three  years 
bv  nimost  two  mililon  people.  The  contrasts 
there  are  p.'.nful,  .A  sm.'.U.  pri\-i;eged  segment 
of  Vietnamese  society  is  thriving  in  this 
r?nter  of  war  economy.  These  privileged  in- 
diMduals  are  content  with  tlie  status  quo. 

But  those  who  have  been  c'riven  in  from 
the  coiimryside  and  must  now  live  in  tlie 
streets  and  ho'cels  present  a  dilterent  picture. 
These  people  are  no;  doir.g  well  in  this  war. 
..nd  tliey  know  the  price  ol  tiie  contlict  very 
well,  Vietnam  i,'?  a  nation  iti  which  reverence 
for  rlie  de.id  Is  the  highest  trait  of  cliaracter. 
Yet  I  Saw  people  in  Saigon  wiio  are  forced  to 


live  in  graveyards,  and  have  even  hollowed 
out  tombs  to  find  shelter.  This  Is  a  city  where 
thousands  of  young  men  18  and  19  years  old 
flash  about  tlie  streets  on  their  motorbikes, 
wearing  cowl>oy  hats  and  leather  gloves,  ex- 
empt from  the  war  and  oblivious  to  the 
sacrifices  of  others.  Yet  this  is  also  a  city 
where  40  per  cent  of  the  death  toll  is  ac- 
counted for  by  children  under  two  years  of 
age.  children  killed  primarily  by  dysentery  or 
pneumonia. 

Tile  contrasts  of  the  major  city  are  re- 
flected as  well  in  the  countryside.  From  the 
air.  Vietnam  is  a  beautiful  land,  but  when 
you  descend  from  the  sky  you  see  clearly  the 
pockmarks  of  war.  and  when  yoti  walk 
through  the  villages  you  see  the  ravaees  of 
war  in  tlie  faces  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
children.  Beyond  the  villages  abandoned 
fields  stretch  to  the  horizon,  and  scorched 
outlines  of  houses  burned  to  the  ground 
sometimes  cover  more  than  half  the  land 
area  of  a  province.  Whole  ureas  which  iiave 
been  bulldozed  to  the  ground  are  common- 
place, and  so  are  wide  corridors  oi  defoliated 
forests,  and  fields  that  once  produced  lood. 
Here  and  there  are  compounds  of  I'jiic  sheds 
with  shiny  tin  roofs — the  refugee  camps 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
have  been  herded  together,  uprooted  from 
all  they  ever  knew  or  wanted. 

These  are  the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  peas- 
ants of  Vietnam.  They  are  not  a  demanding 
people.  Their  simplicity  is  overwhelming, 
their  wants  meager.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  more  than  25  refugee  camps  and  talk  to 
hundreds  of  their  people,  I  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  they — and  their  fellow  peius.mts 
wlio  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation— iiave  no  ldeologic.il  commit nieni  to 
anytiiing  beyond  their  own  f.iinihes.  .aid  per- 
haps their  hamlets  or  vilUge.'^,  The  provincial 
ftovernment,  and  the  central  government  m 
Saieon.  are  nothing  but  f.ir-away  titles  to 
most  cf  them.  The  debate  over  communum 
and  freedom  h.is  little  me.ining, 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  peasant 
of  Vietnam  would  be  unresponsive  to  any 
f-jrm  of  government.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
their  concerns  and  their  hopes  sliould  not 
always  be  considered  identical  to  ours  As  a 
leading  Intellectual  in  Vietnam  told  me.  "The 
peasant  may  liave  no  jioiitical  notion  of 
democracy,  but  he  does  carry  a  strong  desire 
for  justice."  The  form  of  government  ;!iey 
want,  according  to  him.  is  a  just  government. 
And  none  of  the  governments  they  have  .^een 
in  their  lifetime  liave  been  nist  t^o  them.  To 
them,  the  promises  of  the  L  nited  Stales  i-nd 
the  promises  of  the  Viet  Cone  make  l.ttle 
difference,  even  if  ours  are  real  and  the  others 
propaganda.  What  they  are  interested  in  is 
tne  way  of  life  which  causes  the  least  lurthei 
disruption  in  their  already  disrupted  lives. 

We  tend  to  think  of  refugees  as  a  sm.Ul 
minority  of  people  who  have  Iseen  caught  in 
a  parsing  conflict.  But  when  I  discuss  tlie 
refugees  in  Vietnam.  I  am  talking  about 
literally  25  per  cent  of  that  nation's  popula- 
tion, all  of  whom  are  disaffected,  .ill  of  whom 
hold  a  strong  resentment  for  v.hatever  side 
tore  them  away  from  the  simplicity  ot  their 
lives  to  tlie  squalor  and  t;ie  bureaucracy  of 
the  camps.  Most  of  these  people  are  touiUy 
disenchanted  with  the  powers  on  both  s.des 
responsible  for  their  fate.  Vicin.Tm  today  is  a 
land  of  disenchanted  people. 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  resentment  toward 
the  I; nited  States  among  these  people  I  asked 
all  of  those  to  whom  I  spoke  how  and  why 
they  became  refugees.  The  va.st  majcrity — I 
would  judge  over  80  per  cent — claimed  they 
were  either  deposited  in  camps  by  the  Ameri- 
cans or  fled  to  camps  in  fc.ir  of  Amer.caii 
airplanes  rnd  artillery.  Only  a  handful 
claimed  they  were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  French,  one  leader  told  me,  commuted 
many  sins  in  Vietnam.  But  the  French  did 
not  wipe  tlielr  villages,  or  burn  down  their 
homes,  or  herd  them  into  enclosures  in  the 


name  of  security,  when  many  felt  more 
secure.  w.Ith  more  food  and  less  disease,  where 
they  were. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  it  is  the  refugees 
of  Vietnam,  and  their  brothers  in  the  ham- 
lets, whom  we  must  win  over  for  any  policy 
to  succeed  But  all  too  often  this  task  may  be 
almost  impossible,  because  of  that  one  lor- 
gotten  and  seemingly  insignificant  act  in  a 
fa-st-nioving  war.  the  destruction  of  a  home 
or  a  hamlet — and  th-Tt  most  significant  fact, 
that  we  displayed  no  compassion  thereafter. 

One  further  impression-  and  jierhaps  the 
strongest  and  most  depressing  — is  the  im- 
pression of  the  Viet  Cong  themselves.  I 
sjX'ke  to  Vietnamese  and  Americans  alike 
who  have  eitlier  known  the  enemy  irom 
years  of  experience  or  liave  encountered  him 
in  the  dark  of  night  Tlie  determination  of 
the  Viet  Cong  is  awful  to  behold.  They  are 
capable  ol  great  cruelty  They  ijtten  attack 
jiositions  usinc  the  peasant  and  his  home 
■  is  a  shield  Thev  use  the  l.imlUar  tactics  of 
the  terrorist,  relying  upon  fear  when  per- 
suasion lails 

I  met  with  one  woin.ui  .oid  her  lanillv  of 
five  in  Ben  Cat  the  morning  alter  the  Viet 
Cong  had  taken  her  husband  from  his  bed 
and  cut  his  throat,  leaving  him  dying  in 
the  yard.  He  had  done  iic  wrong,  but  control 
of  this  refugee  i.rea  was  slipping  from  the 
Viet  Cone,  and  they  needed  an  example  of 
di.'cipllne. 

The  Vict  Cong  ,ire  driven  t;>v  a  belief  in 
the  rightness  ol  their  t.uise  that  comes  from 
years  oi  colonial  rule  and  injustice  inflicted 
by  passing  eovernments.  This  belief  lias 
grown  strong  on  a  sense  ol  nationalism  care- 
fully nurtured  and  promoted  by  communist 
political  cadres.  It  is  true  that  their  forces 
have  been  depleted  In'  our  weapons;  in  the 
Delta,  we  are  capturing  14  and  15  year  old 
boys.  But  It  is  just  as  true  tliat  in  the  ))ast 
SIX  months  there  has  been  more  enemy 
nctivity  in  that  ;;rea  tlian  there  was  when 
the  Viet  Cong  were  at  tlie  heiglit  of  their 
strength.  We  must  face  this  Viet  Cong  de- 
termination realistically  and  lor  what  it   is. 

Willie  I  was  in  their  country  I  tried  to 
assess  the  spirit  with  which  the  Vietnamese 
on  our  side  conduct  their  part  oi  the  war. 
For  ',ve  are  in  Vietnam  because  they  lire  iii 
peril;  it  is  their  country,  their  war.  their 
luture.  Every  other  time  in  our  history  when 
we  have  pone  intco  battle  to  helj)  others  stay 
Iree  the  other  nations  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  cause.  Wlien  they  were  threatened,  as 
Bntain  and  Ru.'sia  and  South  Korea  were. 
they  fouf,-ht  valiantly.  Where  they  were  ccn- 
ouercd.  as  the  French,  the  Poles,  the 
s."aiidiiiavians.  the  Filipinos  were,  they 
turned  guerrillas  and  did  the  best  they 
c   uld  to  resist. 

But  at  this  stage  ol  the  war  m  Vietnam. 
I  believe  the  people  we  are  lighting  for  do 
not  fully  have  their  he.irts  in  the  struggle. 
And  I  believe  as  well  that  the  government 
thai  rules  them  does  not  have  us  lieart  m 
the  cause  of  the  lieople.  So  we  are  being 
forced  to  make  the  eflori  for  tliem  and  t.ike 
vhe  risks  thev  should  be  taking  themselves, 

V.'e  r-.re  losing  9, COO  lives  and  .'■pending  S-30 
billion  a  year,  .iiid  have  t'vice  come  close  t.i) 
mooiiiz.ng  our  rei^erves  because  oi  the  war 
111  Vietnam.  But  Saigon — faced  with  i.n 
enemy  which  controls  more  than  liall  of  us 
land  area — lias  yet  to  declare  a  state  of 
nation:;!  mobilix.aiion. 

H-.h'  of  tlie  American  boys  lighting  in 
Vietnam  are  draftees.  But  in  ijaigoii.  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  a  young  man  can 
buy  ills  way  out  of  the  dr.ift.  or  if  he  is  in 
service  can  buy  lils  release. 

There  are  thousands  of  American  iJien 
nchting  in  Vietnam  and  risking  their  lives. 
But  in  the  country  our  men  are  defending. 
in  Vietnam,  the  police  must  march  througn 
the  stres..s  in  a  hou'e-to-house  search  s-ek- 
me  eligibles  lor  the  .irniy.  And  they  do  this 
only  when  pressure  iZ  applied  by  ciitics. 
While  I  was  m  the  country  the  :-'o\ernmeiit 
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of  .T..uth  Vietnam  refuaed  to  permit  the 
dTiifUP.i?  jf  la->ear-<a«to.  because  it  does  not 
c6!islcler  the  country  to  hA'. e  re.iched  a  state 
of  national  emergency  As  one  member  of  the 
Vietnamese  iissembly  suited  during  their 
debate  on  the  subject,  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  voteUo  draft  18-year-olds 
to  support  what  was  u.u  American  etTort. 

South  Vletnams  cUUlans  who  have  been 
injured  <«  a  result  of  the  war  are  victims 
of  the  same  Lick  of  concern    Each  year  150.- 

000  civilians  iire  wounded  m  the  war.  and 
laore  than  ;;5.U00  are  killed  Only  150  Vict- 
n;unese  doctors  are  .iv.iltable  to  treat  these 
civilian  casualties,  and  they  must  also  serve 
the  entire  population  of  over  13  mlUioa  And 
yet  I  learned,  m  discussions  with  members  of 
the  government,  that  they  plan  to  divert 
m  iny  of  this  meager  number  by  drafting 
more  doctors  into  the  military. 

Were  it  not  for  the  private  doctors  from 
the  United  States  and  oth^r  free  world  na- 
tions who  h.ive  t;ijne  to  Vietnam  nn  their 
own  timj;  and  were  it  not  (or  the  (act  that 
the  United  States  military  has  Onally  r.c- 
ccpted  some  measure  uf  responsibility  for  the 
civilians  killed  and  injured  in  the  U>;hlliiK. 
tliere  wonid  t)e  almost  no  doctors  at  all  to 
hefp  thesP  people 

I  tried  to  warn  Vietnamese  ofllclals  of  the 
siifTering  that  would  result  if  they  removed 
the  skilled  medical  people  from  the  civilian 
popul.ition  Tliey  did  not  appear  to  be  im- 
pressed. 

There  are  tho.oe  who  sav  that  such  a  lack 
Ot  compassion  Is  normal  in  a  continent 
which  ha5  seen  so  much  suffering  for  so 
many  centuries.  In  matters  such  .is  this, 
they  maintain,  we  mu  =  t  make  allowances 
for  'he  Asian  mind  But  I  ■.  Isited  more  than 
twenty  provincial  hospitals  and  dispensaries 

1  entered  pediatric  wards  at  11  o'clock  at 
nlg{it  and  saw  rats  in  '^he  rafters  and  lUth 
cn\  the  tViT'  windi  .vs  -Aithout  fcreens.  f  h:l- 
ctren  wide-eyed  with  pain,  and  no  Viet- 
namese personnel  'o  comfort  them  or  care 
for  them  And  I  rami:  t  !>e'.ieve  that  this  suf- 
fering IS  made  anv  e?fler  by  the  cultural 
Ixickground   of    the   siifTorers. 

I  say  thnt  the  explanation  for  thl.'s  terrible 
situation  Is  not  cul'ural  but  political  I  say 
that  mo5t  oi  the  c  ffloials  In  Saigon  do  ijot 
care  about  these  stricken  pebple:  that  thev 
are  more  interested  in  maintaining  their 
awn  positions  I'f  power  than  in  helping  the 
victims  "f  the  war:  .ind  that  from  the  way 
thev  lotik  upon  the  people  outside  Saigon, 
ajid  the  way  thev  treat  the  peasants  else- 
where, they  have  become  mt'Ch  like  the 
c»'ouia!:?tj  who  i  .-"ircd  t).r?m  They  .ire  truly 
colonialists  in  their  own  nation 

Along  With  this  lack  of  urgency  and  this 
indlffprencc  toward  the  enemy  'nd  Toward 
Its  own  people,  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  infested  ;ts  well  with  corruption 
It  IS  almost  impossible  to  go  to  Vletn.-»m  and 
speak  with  .^ny  c.\ndld  .American  or  South 
Vietnamese  citizen  without  Instantly  becom- 
ing Involved  in  a  discussion  of  the  corrtip- 
tlon  of  the  central  .-;overnment.  Government 
Jobs  are  bTnight  nd  ■yK\  r"r  by  p?op'e  ^^eek- 
Ing  a  return  on  their  investments.  Police  ac- 
oept  bribes  Officials  and  their  ivUes  run 
operations  In  The  blaijc  m!<rket  AID  funds 
and  hospital  supplies  are  diverted  into  pri- 
vate pockets  Army  vehicles  ire  used  for 
pri'vate  purposes,  supplies  disappear  and 
ihow  up  In  the  bootleg  stores  on  the  street. 

Corruption  pervades  all  aspects  of  Vlet- 
riamese  life,  and  it  is  brazenly  practiced.  For 
example:  our  government  decided  It  would 
be  helpful  If  veterans  "f  the  Vietnamese 
,»rmy  could  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  at  American  universities  and  learn 
ibout  our  country  We  asked  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  select  some  qualified 
men  for  this  opportunity  The  list  they  gave 
'is  consisted  mainly  of  relatives  of  govern- 
ment ofBcials  When  we  discovered  this,  we 
vked  them  to  find  other  men.  unrelated 
So  them   But  alter  the  second  list  came  in.  it 


was  discovered  '.hat  all  of  the  new  .ippltcants 
had  been  made  to  promise  a  percentage  of 
their  scholarship  payments  to  the  offlclals 
who  chose  them. 

Let  me  detail  some  examples  In  the  refu- 
gee field  We  now  have  plven  Si>uih  Viet- 
nam $30  million  a  year  for  refutjee  relief 
In  my  many  conversations  with  the  hard- 
pressed  American  refugee  personnel,  it  was 
estimated  that  only  hsilf  of  the  supplies  ever 
reach  the  refugee  The  nnicl  ils  of  the  gov- 
ernment ot  South  Vietnam,  and  the  prov- 
ince chiefs  supported  by  tliem,  have  tiie  keys 
to  tlie  warehouses,  and  they  keep  much  of 
the  goods  for  themselves  Karh  refugee  is 
supposed  t:>  receive  the  efiulv.ilent  of  i45  for 
resettlement  It  was  estimated  to  me  by  a 
US.  ofHcial  adviser  to  the  refugee  program 
that  75  per  cent  of  this  .imount  Is  siphoned 
off   before   it    reaches   these   people 

Provincial  olllclals  are  given  a  certain 
amount  of  money  each  year  to  spend  on 
refugee  relief  But  instead  of  u.sing  it  to 
provide  for  refugees,  manv  of  them  lend  this 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  collecting 
it  buck  just  in  time  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures before   the  end  of  the   budget  year 

In  the  Held  of  refugee  care  and  in  many 
other  fields,  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  engaged  In  the  systematic 
looting  I'f  Its  own  people.  Many  of  Us  omclals 
have,  as  their  overriding  concern,  taking  as 
much  as  they  can.  while  they  can.  from  the 
treasure  of  American  wealth.  When  we  in 
America  are  being  ,isked  to  pay  a  surtax  of 
10  per  cent  to  support  this  war,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  these  practices  In  South 
Vietnam  stop 

Until  the  Kovernment  of  South  Vietnam 
undertakes  to  reform  It^^elf:  until  It  decides 
to  work  a  seven-day  week  as  the  Americans 
are  doing,  until  it  resolves  to  mobilise  the 
nation,  to  draft  the  young  men  who  should 
be  nghtlng  for  their  country  instead  of  play- 
ing in  the  cities,  until  It  rids  Itself  of  the 
r.:!iccr  Of  comiptloh —Until  It  does  these 
things,  it  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  Its  people.  It  will  not  receive  their  sup- 
port for  the  war.  and  the  war  will  become 
more  and  more  .in  American  instead  of  a 
Vietnamese  e.'iort 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  I  did  not 
go  to  Vietnam  in  pursuit  vt  a  plan  lor  peace 
A  «^hort  trip  to  Vletn.'im.  even  by  someone 
who  follows  the  issues  closely,  does  not  arm 
one  with  credentials  and  the  information 
necessary  to  talk  authoritatively  of  specific 
peace  moves  and  solutions  Nevertheless.  I 
leel  no  report  to  the  people  of  this  state 
on  my  Impressions  on  the  war  would  be  com- 
plete witliout  some  personal  conclusions 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  In  speculation  on 
whether  or  not  we  h.i-. e  been  aggressive 
enough  in  grasping  offers  to  negotiate  nn  end 
to  the  war,  but  I  would  question  the  wisdom 
of  some  who  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
nec^itlatlons  for  peace  must  be  carried  out. 
before  the  negotiating  table  Is  ever  reached 

.^dmlttedly.  we  i-.re  confronted  with  cun- 
ning men  in  Hanoi  But  I  have  sufficient 
filth  In  our  own  ingenuity  and  bargaining 
ability  to  believe  that  we  can  discuss  settle- 
ment before  many  major  military  l.ssues  ure 
resolved  Negotiations  will  not  be  a  quick  or 
painless  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
the  sooner  they  begin,  the  sooner  men  of 
peace,  rather  than  those  concerned  solely 
with  mlllt.iry  victory,  will  begin  bringing 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  tiltimate 
result. 

But  if  negotiations  are  not  forthcoming, 
or  If  they  face  a  great  delay,  we  must  nsk 
"urselves  whether  the  gains  we  can  achieve 
are  worth  the  staggering  costs  we  now  incur 
American  officials  I  talked  to  in  Vietnam  are 
emphatic  that  we  must  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  central  goveriunent,  that  the  effort 
to  win  the  people  and  discourage  the  V  C 
will  go  slowly,  and  that  we  cannot  hope  for 
an  end  to  our  involvement  for  another  five 
or  ten  years    It  is  easy  to  accept  five  to  ten 


years  in  the  abstract,  but  it  becomes  ninre 
difficult  when  years  are  translated  Into  dol- 
lars—another \\bO  to  f300  billion  at  the 
c  iirrt'nt  level  of  sjiendme  And  I  liid  It  Im- 
possible to  talk  of  uur  future  In  Vietnam  in 
terms  of  another  50,000  to  100,000  youiii; 
.Americans  dead  Last  year.  9.000  boys  died: 
this  year  we  will  lose  10.000.  Unless  we 
change  the  way  we  fight  In  this  war,  the 
death  toll  will  grow  even  l.irger  while  the 
gains,  computed  by  (ften  meaningless  sta- 
les-tics, will  merely  creep  along,  to  mock  the 
oilcnng  of  this,  the  most  precious  gift  we 
have 

And  so  11  Is  that  the  rising  cost  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  the  damage,  both  political 
and  physical,  that  we  Inflict  on  the  people, 
cause  me  to  view  current  military  actions 
with  great  dismay.  As  a  result,  I  Ijelleve  lh.it 
If  we  cannot  achieve  negotiations  In  the  very 
near  future,  we  should  begin  iinniediately  to 
moderate  significantly  our  miliuiry  activities 
In  SovUh  Vietnam  to  levels  more  tolerable  t  i 
all  and  more  commensurate  with  our  limited 
aims  Our  overriding  goal  thould  be  to  maxi- 
mize the  safety  and  security  of  the  Viet- 
namese pe<iple  and  our  own  soldiers,  ratlier 
than  \o  search  out  the  enemy  in  his  terri- 
tory and  on  his  terms.  To  produce  a  flow  of 
tUitlstlcs  of  enemy  killed,  roads  opened,  ham- 
lets secured,  is  not  our  goal  In  Vietnam,  and 
It  is  not  worthy  of  our  effort.  To  seek  to 
J'vistlfy  a  war  by  such  meaningless  numbers 
IS  not  only  new  to  the  American  experience— 
it  Is  unbecoming  to  a  fjreat  nation. 

The  adoption  of  a  more  defensive  military 
posture,  one  designed  to  protect  and  hold 
areas  of  heavy  population  rather  than  to  seek 
out  the  enemy,  lias.  I  found,  some  support 
among  our  military  leaders  la  V'ietnam.  And 
at  the  same  time— as  essential  to  this  strai- 
esy — we  would  have  to  demand  more  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  in  the 
basic  political  effort  of  gaining  the  allegiance 
of  the  people  who  would  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  US.  and  other  free  world 
forces. 

This  task  ran  only  be  successfully  fulfilled 
by  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  But 
given  our  expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure, 
and  the  threat  of  Vietnam  to  our  own  do- 
mestic tranquility,  it  Is  largely  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  they  accomplish  this  task. 
For  t<X)  long  we  have  tolerated  not  only 
government  corruption  but  government  in- 
difference to  the  people.  We  have  refused  to 
confront  Saigon  with  the  same  determined 
fury  we  have  unleashed  on  Hanoi,  But  they 
too  must  face  the  i.ard  demands  of  war — and 
those  demands  should  be  placed  before  them 
by  us  in  clear  and  concrete  terms. 

I  would  urge  a  confrontation  between  our 
government  and  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  on  the  entire  question  of  corruption, 
inefficiency,  waste  of  American  resources  and 
the  future  of  "the  other  war".  They  should 
be  told  In  terms  that  will  leave  no  doubt  that 
If  they  .Ind  it  impossible  to  attract  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  to  their  own  constitutional 
government  the  American  people  will  right- 
fully demand  serious  alterations  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  United  States  involvement. 

We  can  have  nn  enormous  influence  over 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  if  only  we 
choose  to  use  it  They  know  that  if  we  were 
not  there  they  would  coll.-ipse.  We  came  to 
their  aid  because  their  people  were  in  danger 
of  a  communist  takeover.  But  today  many  of 
their  olfjclals  believe  that,  because  of  our 
fear  of  China  and  of  our  deep  concern  .itcut 
communist  advance.s  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
ire  tied  to  V'ietnam  irrevocably  As  a  result, 
I  believe  they  feel  they  can  act  as  they  wish 
toward';  the  war  and  towards  their  own  peo- 
ple, confident  we  will  fill  the  gap3  they  will 
leave. 

They  must  be  disabused  of  the  belief  that 
American  men  and  .^me^lcan  money  are  a  fix- 
ture 111  Vietnam  There  is  no  lack  of  will  in 
this  country  to  as.slst  others  anxious  to  help 
them.=«lves,  but  Saigon  should  kno'A'  that 
American  resources  are  not  infinite  and  that 
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patience  h.as  Its  limits.  Above  all  else,  the 
.American  peojjle  will  not  be  content  with  the 
giving  of  lives,  with  making  the  ultimate 
s<vcrlfice  for  a  (loventment  which  refuses  to 
share  projKirtlonately  in  that  sacrifice. 

So  it  should  be  made  clear  t.o  tlie  elected 
government  of  South  Vietnam  that  we  can- 
not continue,  year  rif  t<>r  year,  picking  up  the 
pieces  of  their  f.ilUires  We  should  as  a  na- 
tion do  all  tliat  is  neces.s,iry  to  prepare  that 
povernment  to  t.-.ke  over  their  true  responsi- 
bilities. But  if  they  are  unwilling  t-o  accept 
them,  they  .-Jhould  be  nware  that  the  Ameri- 
can pe<:ple.  'A'lth  crcat  Justification,  may  well 
consider    their    responsibilities    fuUilled. 

Almost  two  centuries  auo,  Thomas  Paine, 
a  man  who  -ATote  of  our  own  striiggle  as  a 
yount;  nation,  stated,  "those  who  expect  to 
reap  the  ble.s.'-inps  of  freedom  must,  like  men, 
underpo  tlie  f.iligue  of  supporting  It."  That 
lesson  siUl  holds  today.  No  iio.tion  has  done 
more  in  the  l.i.st  quarter  century  than  the 
United  States  to  promote  and  jireserve  free- 
dom in  this  world  We  have  done  eo  because 
I>eace  under  freedom  was  the  watchword  In 
the  creation  of  our  own  republic  and  Is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  all  men.  Our  word  is 
pood  to  all  who  share  that  aspiration  with 
us  and  to  all  who  will  work  with  us  to  attain 
It  now  and  maintain  it  In  the  future. 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  30,   19681 
Saigon  Rewards  Two  Dlsmissed  Aides — Men 

AccvsED  OF  Corruption  Get  High  Post  in 

Army 

I  By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon.  Sovth  Vietnam.  January  29.- — Two 
South  Vietnamese  Army  officers  dismissed 
from  Government  positions  last  fall  on  cor- 
ruption charges  have  been  placed  in  desirable 
army  Jobs,  it  was  disclosed  today. 

The  official  announcement  of  their  dis- 
missal hist  fall  said  that  they  would  be  se- 
verely punished. 

Tlie  officers,  both  lieutenant  colonels  are 
Le  Due  Dat,  the  former  chief  of  Phuoctuy 
Province,  and  Ho  Nhat  Quan,  the  former  ap- 
pointed Mayor  of  Vunptau.  a  seaside  resort 
town  just  cist  of  Saigon,  Phuoctuy  Province 
Is  J'lst  to  the  north  of  Vungtau. 

Tlie  dismissal  announcement  had  said  that 
Colonel  Dat  would  be  'severely  punished"  for 
"having  committed  mistakes  while  discharg- 
ing his  duties  having  Indulged  in  illegal  ac- 
tivities." 

NAMED     A    commander 

The  announcement  added  that  Colonel 
Quan  had  been  ordered  to  reixirt  to  the  De- 
fense Ministry  for  strong  duciplinary  meas- 
ures. 

Informed  s  nirces  have  disclosed,  however, 
that  Colonel  Quan  has  been  made  com- 
mander of  artillery  forces  in  the  III  Corps 
area,  which  includes  a  dozen  provinces 
around  Saigon.  Colonel  Dat,  the  sources  said, 
has  been  made  assistant  commander  of  the 
18th  South  Vietnamese  Army  Division. 

The  case  is  not  without  i)recedent  here. 

.American  advisory  officials  in  another 
province  recently  made  a  determined  and 
prolonged  .ittempt  to  document  the  corrup- 
tion and  meiliciency  of  a  military  officer 
holding  a  [jrovincial  job.  He  was  promoted 
one  grade  in  rank  and  given  a  better  job. 

.An  -American  working  In  the  field  re- 
marked: "The  promotion  jiolicies  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  can  be  summed  up 
In  five  words,    foul  up  and  go  up.'  " 

For  several  days,  Vietnamese  military 
spokesmen  avoided  answering  questions 
about  the  present  ;.ssignments  of  Colonels 
Dat  and  Quan.  Finally,  they  flatly  refused 
to  answer  Inquiries  to  a  Vietnamese  civilian 
information  official  also  failed  to  elicit 
answers.  However,  informed  sources  In  the 
military  region  where  the  two  officials  are 
working  disclosed  their  assignements. 

Colonel  Dai  enjoyed  a  pood  reputation  for 
ability  and  drive  wiUi  his  American  col- 
legues  His  dismissal  did  not  especially  cheer 
some  Americans, 


To  Go  OR  Not  To  Go? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
New  Haven,  Conn. — Few  subjects  seem  to 
stir  more  Interest  among  students  and  other 
young  people  today  than  the  question  of 
draft  resistance — to  go  or  not  to  po?  At 
Yale,  where  the  chaplain  of  the  university, 
William  Sloane  Coffin,  has  been  lesally 
charged  with  encouraging  draft  resistance, 
the  matter  permeates  conversation,  even 
among  faculty  members  far  past  the  age  ol 
military  service. 

This  is  discomfittinj;  to  one  not  so  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  current  moods  of 
youth,  and  himself — like  most  older  Ameri- 
cans— a  veteran  of  highly  involuntary  inili- 
t.ary  service.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  "We 
won't  go"  is  almost  iiicompreliensible  to 
many  of  the  World  War  II  generation,  whose 
members  are  likely  to  cite  their  own  patriot- 
l.^m  of  a  quarter-century  ago  as  evidence 
of  the  present  generation's  softness  (or 
w  or.se ) . 

special  breed 
The  millions  who  rushed  off  to  World  War 
I^,  however,  are  something  of  a  special  breed. 
Tlieirs  was  probably  the  only  war  with  a 
foreign  power  in  American  history  in  which 
there  was  not  a  widespread  and  articulate 
dissent.  Even  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, some  of  the  bloodiest  depredations  were 
wrought  by  patriots  and  Tories  fighting  each 
other.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  notable  dis- 
senter from  the  Mexican  War  and  German- 
Americans  were  conspicuous  during  World 
War  I  both  by  their  disapproval  of  the  war 
rind  by  the  persecutions  tliey  therefore  suf- 
fered  at  the   hands   of   other  Americans.  • 

By  contrast.  World  War  II  was  virtually  a 
national  uprising.  Reluctant  as  they  were  to 
arm  themselves  or  to  play  an  active  role  in 
the  world  in  the  Thirties- — even  against  the 
menacing  Hitler — Americans  after  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  went  to  war 
with  virtually  unanimous  zeal.  The  emerg- 
ing realization  of  the  monstrous  evils  of 
Nazi  Germany  contributed  to  the  war  spirit, 
which  never  flagged. 

Whatever  else  anyone  wants  to  make  about 
the  Vietnamese  War,  they  can  hardly  describe 
it  as  such  an  expression  of  the  national  emo- 
tions as  was  World  War  II.  It  is.  rather,  a 
polic"  war,  more  nearly  analopous,  say,  to 
the  Spanish  American  War.  which  also  pro- 
voked an  impassioned  dissent  in  this  country. 
A  policy  war  is  one  to  which  the  national 
Administration,  for  reasons  it  considers  am- 
ple, commits  the  armed  forces  in  purs'ait  of 
some  goal  of  national  interest.  That  poal 
may,  or  may  not,  be  visible  to  or  easily  un- 
derstood by  those  not  particularly  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  national  rivalries,  the  ri- 
gidities of  Ideology  of  the  mystic  vision  and 
deductions  of  geopolitical  strategists.  A  pol- 
icy war  Is,  therefore,  a  far  different  thing 
from  a  war  of  national  Impulse  such  as  World 
War  II,  or  even  a  war  of  obvious  usefulness, 
like  the  international  cooperative  effort  that 
turned  back  the  North  Korean  invasion  of 
South  Korea  In  1950. 

GOOD    CASE 

There  Is  a  very  good  case  to  be  made  tliat 
policy  wars  should  not  be  fought  v.ith 
draftees.  The  British,  who  waged  many  a 
policy  war,  did  so  with  professionals,  or  \vith 
mercenaries  (like  those  Hessians  at  Trenton 
who,  at  the  time  of  Washington's  crossing  of 
the  Dela^yare,  were  as  surprised  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  guarding  the  American  Embassy 
In  Saigon  last  week)  or  v.'lth  the  hapless  kid- 
nap victims  of  the  press  gang. 

Some  time  ago.  Senator  Ernest  Grueuing 
of  Alaska  was  sponsoring  a  resolution  that 
would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  draftees 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  retrospect,  had  the  Ad- 
ministration accepted  this  restriction,  many 
of  Its  domestic  problems  with  the  war  might 
not  have  become  so  pressing.  Reliance  upon 
a  professional  army  would  not  make  the  war 


any  purer  to  those  who  consider  It  Immoral, 
nor  any  more  sensible  to  those  who  believe 
it  a  hideous  waste  of  American  lives,  re- 
sources, iiitl'ucnce  and  energy;  but  It  would 
have  eased  the  Impact  of  the  casualty  lists. 
obviated  the  moral  dilemma  of  the  youhi; 
men  mow  lacinp  ctrr.lt  c.ills,  and  perhaps  have 
cooled  the  youtiiful  fervor  t'lat  is  the  most 
st.-ikm^:  and  dlsturbin"  aspect  of  the  di.-sent. 

ONl.V    "I'.IS    rOLIL'Y" 

President  Johnson,  c^  nvmced  as  he  obvi- 
ously 1:.  ot  the  ri'ihtncss  and  necessity  oi  his 
ixjllcy  in  Vietnam,  has  still  not  been  able  to 
make  the  rosultiiip  war  any  more  tlian  "his 
policy"  for  millions  of  Americans.  He  has  not 
been  able  t  >  make  of  it  some  expression  of 
ii.itional  need  and  sentiment  to  which  thev 
could  respond  vlioleheartodly.  When  these 
-Amerirans  are  also  draft  ellgibles.  they  see 
their  prospective  military  service  more  ne:iriy 
in  tc^rms  <<f  a  modern-day  press  pang  than 
ol  the  patriotic  zeal  their  elders  demand  of 
them. 

This  does  not  really  answer  the  iiucLtion. 
ho'.vover.  whether  .'uch  youiip  men  sliould 
acquiesce  in  or  resist  the  draft;  it  c'oes  not 
tell  them  whether  fi  po  or  not  to  po.  There 
is  a  moral  tuiestion  invoUed  In  breaking  the 
law.  too;  and  there  i.-;  bound  to  be  an  im- 
jionderable  inner  con.seq'jence  of  the  jiro- 
foundly  unnifaral  act  of  renouncing  one's 
Country,  f  muly  and  herit;i2'e  (however  caie 
may  scorn  all  three i. 

The  World  War  II  veteranE  remembered 
jiatrlotism  as  an  inadequate  pulde  for  re- 
solving such  jierson.-.l  dilemnias.  The  c.iper 
volunteers  ol  December.  1941.  did  ■what  was 
ripht  for  their  penerution  to  oo.  but  that  does 
not  entitle  them  ti  ask  another  pcneration. 
in  another  ape  and  i.notl'.er  war.  to  fipht  at 
Khesanh  merely  because  their  f;itherE  re- 
ineii'iber  Pearl  Harbor. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGOTTION   OF 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  statement  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  J.^iVits]  concern- 
ing which  a  unanimous-consent  request 
lias  heretofore  been  granted,  the  dis- 
tinguished .senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  J  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  i.-s  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  FARM  OPERATION  LOSSES 
AS  OFFSET  TO  INCOME  FROM 
OTHER  SOURCES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  No- 
vember 1.  I  introduced  S.  2613.  a  bill  to 
amend  tiie  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  from  using  lo.5ses  incurred  in 
tlieir  farming  operations  as  an  oiTset  to 
income  from  other  sources.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  that  bill.  I  have  received  a 
great  many  inquiries  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  study  of  1965  iiidividual 
income  tux  I'etums.  to  which  I  I'eferred 
in  my  explanatory  remarks  on  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Contained  in  that  study  is  a  table  cf 
selected  sources  of  individual  inccme. 
taxable  income,  and  income  tax  compiled 
from  an  analysis  of  individual  income 
tax  returns  filed  in  the  100  larpe.-jt  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  that  study,  31  of  tho^e  metro- 
politan areas  report  a  net  loss  from 
farming.  To  illustrate,  four  of  t;-.e  areas 
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studied  are  located  in  CatlfMllte.  TWwn 
collectively  those  four  metflDpolttan 
areas  reported  a  tiet  lo.ss  from  fai-mlng 
;n  excess  of  $60  million  To  further  illus- 
trate, four  metropolitan  areas  studied  in 


Texas  reveal  a.  collective  net  lo.s.s  from 
farminK  m  excess  of  $40  million  So  that 
Senators  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
statistics  of  individual  income  compiled 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service    I  ask 


unanimous  con.sent  that  tlic  tiitirf  table 
be  printed  at  this  ixnnt  m  the  HECOHn. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  i)nntrd  i!i  the  Hecorii,  as 
follows: 


TABIE  34     SEIECTEO  SOURCIS  Of  INCOME,  IAX4BII   (NCOdlf    AND  iNCOMf   TAX    BY  lOO  lARCFST  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS 

(lAXABLl  AND  NONTAXABK   RETURNS) 

Dollar  amounts  in  ItiouMiHli) 


"1 

Salaries  and  «rat*< 

Business  nol  prolil 

Farm  net  pi 

otit  and 

Partnership  net 

Net  gam  and  net  loss 

Adiusled 

((rois) 

Mdton 

km 

profit  and  loss 

from  sales  ol  capital 

Number  ot 

gross 

assets 

'     1  .•■  ■    ■■    'irii  metropolitan 
>uiiitiC4l  areas 

returns 

income 
<l«ss 

Number  of 

Amount 

Number  ol 

Amount 

Number  ol 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

dohcil) 

returns 

returns 

returns 

of  returns 

ol returns 

1 

(» 

<2> 

(3) 

w 

(i) 
16.009 

(6) 
$79.  539 

0} 

(«) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

Akron    Ollio 

202.326 

Jl,  507.872 

188.253 

$1,304,811 

1.353 

'$1,458 

2,986 

$20,558 

14.544 

$22,452 

Albany Stheneclady-Troy   N  1 

251.259 

1 .  698,  909 

231.683 

1,426.584 

17.464 

85.658 

.  2. 439 

369 

5.373 

21.121 

22.153 

16,745 

Aile"towri.8<'lhim«m-la»ton  Pa  -N  J 

!?9.  334 

1.274.069 

171.539 

1.069.740 

14,270 

71.037 

1,662 

823 

3.520 

27.092 

19. 892 

20.973 

Anaheirn-Santa  Aria-Garden  Grove  Caitt 

405. 628 

3.116.992 

364.661 

2.631,232 

37.891 

180.056 

3,669 

'9.484 

13,187 

56.443 

50.666 

105,807 

Aiiania  Ga 

425.806 

2.936.644 

391.117 

2.  455,  788 

30,  925 

152.104 

3.625 

'1.291 

11.048 

90.772 

32.676 

67.979 

Baliersfield   Cant 

99.659 

642.580 

88.893 

508.194 

9,789 

40.184 

1,498 

8,589 

3.600 

25.  848 

12.703 

14.679 

Baltimore.  Mil 

622,  843 

4  209.  358 

576.  286 

3,533,928 

41,069 

219,924 

6.582 

'1.132 

10.586 

75.  180 

53.126 

74.  946 

Beaufnont-Porl  Arttiur    ^^xi\ 

97,  523 

646.  071 

89.710 

558, 767 

9  915 

25,474 

1.989 

1.187 

1.755 

12.152 

6.386 

1 3.  293 

Bininamlon    N  Y    Pi 

91,311 

572.604 

81.079 

479,  337 

7,901 

30,  776 

2.654 

1.434 

2.828 

13.892 

10.  729 

6.587 

Birminijnam.  Ala 

201,666 

;..'74.  727 

187.776 

1.091,77! 

12  450 

55  727 

1.088 

1740 

4.771 

33.923 
89. 1S9 

11.931 

15.448 

Boston    *4a%\ 

991  9)2 

6.479.569 

891.247 

5,210.268 

71,486 

377,442 

1.037 

524 

15.U27 

97.294 

157. U59 

Bridiieport  Cor" 

;49,  joi 

!    (HJ7   503 

133.662 

833.  200 

10.265 

47,264 

(•) 

(•) 

2,778 

16.109 

12.901 

14.705 

BuHaio   1  Y 

459,  422 

J.  L)77.iJ01 

415.277 

2.609.471 

34.559 

159,374 

2.935 

215 

9,490 

54.824 

39. 395 

38. 870 

Canton   Ohio 

123.224 

860  693 

114.470 

734,984 

10,653 

49,516 

2,046 

137 

1,891 

15.856 

9.032 

8.750 

Charlotte,  N  C 

114.012 

811   774 

105.367 

677,880 

9,476 

49  445 

2,144 

387 

3,384 

14.135 

10.693 

14.224 

Chattanooga.  Tenn  -Ga 

99  400 

582.578 

91.439 

485,  238 

8.594 

36.722 

1.416 

320 

2,869 

16.811 

6.069 

10.786 

Chicago   Ml 

2.581.895 

19.377.910 

2.  334.  533 

15,902.828 

165.  232 

946, 124 

13.555 

5.713 

64,171 

420.827 

226.499 

481.865 

Cincinnati.  Ohio-lnd-Ky 

449,  75< 

3.'301.4JS 

401.652 

2.407,  135 

37  245 

187  938 

7.987 

212 

10,  043 

62. 770 

41.083 

53.  395 

Clevelani),  Ohio 

722.  m 

5.  375.  682 

671,810 

4.  426.  853 

44  591 

213.061 

3.458 

1.823 

15,357 

109.535 

51,453 

205, 189 

Columbus  Ohio 

297.997 

1.996.554 

277.173 

1,704,  112 

23,518 

111.766 

6.385 

6.752 

5,489 

30. 935 

21.201 

32, 936 

D<iiiat.  rai 

459.845 

3.  098.  708 

411.203 

2.  504,  940 

49,  457 

201,334 

14.412 

'10.103 

15,029 

82.873 

50.  354 

122,562 

Oavenport'Rock  Islafld  Moline,  lowi-lll 

131.404 

867.629 

117   744 

708,  227 

11.018 

47,468 

7.166 

27.  579 

3,584 

18.705 

14.319 

16  862 

Dayton.  Ohio 

255. 965 

1.910.131 

237.388 

1.639.  981 

21.483 

100.864 

7.604 

4.132 

4,664 

26.875 

18.060 

26. 957 

Denver  Cblo 

392.289 

2.632,842 

3y.411 

2, 167.  569 

38.885 

165, 526 

5.365 

'1.658 

12.153 

71.115 

56.105 

59.715 

Oes  Moin»5   Iowa 

91.874 

638,018 

83.206 

516  836 

9.370 

45,541 

2.363 

2.297 

2,637 

17.148 

8.127 

9.303 

Oetioil   Mich 

1.467.162 

11.138.440 

1,337.459 

9.443.784 

92.718 

521,403 

5.855 

250 

31,910 

227.687 

131.983 

158.972 

Oululh'iuperior   Mum    ^■■5 

105.206 

611.449 

93.845 

518.502 

9.290 

31.135 

2.292 

1.847 

3,741 

5.350 

12.374 

6,587 

ilPiio   Ie« 

114,  ,o5 

649. 1^7 

106.300 

573.846 

6.575 

26.311 

(•) 

(•) 

3.905 

15.370 

7.429 

11.072 

Flint    Mich 

154    .40 

!.:'C8   '64 

141.272 

1,029.503 

8  980 

52.772 

3.531 

'1.126 

3.088 

27.943 

9.987 

16. 365 

Fort  L  ludcrrtale  Holly  wood   Fl,i 

' ;  ^  b 

I'll  515 

123  333 

673.408 

17.757 

66.933 

(•) 

(•) 

3.204 

28.400 

27.759 

52. 051 

Fori  Worth.  Tex 

. .,'.    -b 

. .  ;  1'    :  !6 

201.786 

1, 141.149 

22.926 

78.  754 

4  544 

'4.681 

5.790 

27.403 

16.594 

23.  591 

Fiesno  Calil 

I. '6.  'Ji 

■•'«.  JI3 

111. 127 

633  843 

12.253 

53.988 

7.790 

10,812 

5,591 

29.065 

18.190 

21.498 

Gary  Hamcnoniltasr  Chicago  iml 

205. 458 

! . 448.  099 

192.669 

1,285.805 

10,333 

56.346 

2.413 

3,374 

4,086 

27. 553 

13.212 

11.761 

Granil  Ra»i()s.  Mich 

160. 783 

1 .  'J50.  1  44 

140.974 

813.678 

16.479 

84,646 

4.088 

5,123 

3.554 

34.504 

18.700 

23  040 

Hjr"ibur«.  Pi 
Harttord.  Conn 

IM.456 

830.  520 

113.415 

699, 438 

10,412 

42,157 

3.418 

3.149 

2.241 

21.980 

9.830 

11.887 

20*.  362 

1.560.321 

187.497 

1.243.527 

14,959 

90.028 

(•) 

(•) 

4,991 

28. 902 

25.097 

33.357 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

1«6  537 

1.254.091 

172.448 

1,042,819 

14.496 

61.024 

976 

3.255 

8,979 

30.229 

28.512 

35.  525 

Houston.  Te» 

1 '     .'2 

J.  697. 660 

500.467 

3,077.781 

54.  264 

198.586 

13.155 

'20.279 

12.583 

77.  555 

52. 520 

117.269 

Indianapcyis  Iml 

-    .lb* 

2.  153,  144 

323. 078 

2,057,901 

28.  169 

138.474 

14,161 

15.692 

7.460 

52.  538 

33.730 

31.922 

lacksonvii.e.  FI.1 

>l    r.y 

■384  965 

140.829 

837,  501 

13.688 

48.711 

(•) 

(■) 

2.770 

22.248 

10.188 

20.753 

lersey  C.l»   H  , 

A'   ii-. 

. ,  19.',  3o3 

229. 123 

1.281.277 

13.640 

67.278 

(•) 

(•) 

5.531 

28.334 

23. 255 

11.689 

Johnstown  P.I 

-..'.  -   I  : 

465,  .133 

75.346 

412,  324 

6.368 

18,837 

D 

(') 

2.152 

7.732 

6.079 

4.500 

Kansas  Cily   Mo   Aim 

405.641 

: .  84C.  953 

364  363 

2.317.757 

36. 533 

174.338 

10.156 

1.339 

9.441 

74, 255 

44.219 

60, 907 

Knoiville.'  Tenn 

110.980 

658.  589 

100.293 

552.  377 

6,732 

31,082 

3.435 

1  2.  079 

4.835 

16. 622 

10.  122 

13,297 

Lancastei.  Pa 

106, 263 

690.  873 

93.810 

566.335 

10,431 

54,191 

5.817 

12,296 

1.992 

8.844 

10.  154 

9.043 

Ljnsiiig.  Mich 

106,  .■45 

749.  654 

93.277 

618,080 

8.693 

45,368 

6.863 

4.270 

2.876 

I9.UI8 

10.  748 

8.137 

Los  Angetes-Lopj  Beatn.  Cahl 

:  518  674 

18.  84IJ.  037 

2, 233,  U39 

IS,  475,  843 

243. U31 

1.114.697 

7.585 

'41.854 

91.392 

390. 732 

374.  502 

620.229 

Louisville.  Ky    liid 

■6.!    ",3 

1.738.112 

239.  260 

1.428.196 

20. 635 

108,080 

5.279 

2,496 

9.147 

43.561 

20.914 

20.273 

Memphis.  Tenn   ArK 

■  n 

1.327.694 

206.  351 

1.082.540 

17.800 

83,573 

2.972 

'3.425 

5.019 

44.441 

16.257 

34. 280 

Miami.  Fla 

ij 

.'.  229.  393 

314.995 

1.688.959 

35.  735 

148,552 

1.888 

1  102 

13.257 

47.150 

53.810 

85.831 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

480.124 

3.474.U88 

432.685 

2.920.476 

i2.  997 

183.565 

4.590 

5.131 

6.579 

52.  337 

54.075 

57. 382 

Minrieaijolis-St   Paul   Minii 

599.144 

4.225.274 

549.  857 

3,  540,  588 

41,633 

183. 550 

7.460 

'468 

15.454 

99.480 

69.  945 

112.250 

Mobile   Ala 

a.  825 

573.  960 

90.507 

491.728 

8.  278 

23. 760 

1.687 

'  3. 263 

2.246 

1.721 

5.925 

7,779 

Nashville.  Tenn 

.''    VSS 

;.   :.\5)1 

157.348 

843.228 

11.210 

54,321 

5.972 

'536 

5,427 

36.061 

10.500 

19.415 

New  Haven.  Conn 

,  ■  1      .^  T 

m.  :93 

118.223 

770.096 

8.944 

52,434 

(•) 

(*) 

2.142 

22.172 

13.724 

22,951 

New  Orleans,  La 

i^j.  'ib 

< .  ..78.  760 

296.631 

1.551.960 

24.110 

117,537 

(•) 

(') 

6.498 

66. 253 

25.  435 

54,611 

New  York  N  Y 

i.  546.  345 

34.  278.  160 

4.103.589 

?6,  478.  3U2 

330.  j85 

1,793,426 

3.096 

1  7.248 

158,676 

998.  503 

605. 022 

1,311,19! 

Newark.  N  J 

6S0. 733 

5.277.951 

613.487 

4.215.481 

46.535 

286.538 

<•) 

(•) 

18.587 

177.170 

93.888 

116,779 

Norfolk-Portsmouth   va 

■'i  ■u'> 

1.095.972 

167.174 

947.924 

9.948 

48.956 

960 

792 

3.861 

15.555 

11.561 

14,016 

Oklahoma  City   Okia 

!     .'."} 

1.203.042 

182.824 

997. 433 

19.590 

63.314 

6.439 

'590 

5.026 

32.137 

17,490 

28,091 

Omah.i   Nefii  -Iowa 

.,  ,Jl 

1.152.348 

165.620 

546. 226 

14.421 

50. 832 

3.750 

3.519 

4.  024 

25.975 

15.496 

25.713 

Orlando.  Fia 

■  '.0.  '36 

619.170 

96.327 

506.  547 

11.332 

40.971 

1.955 

7.049 

3,308 

21.522 

9.633 

13.163 

Pateison-Clilton-Passaic.  N  1 

168.  ;ii 

3.631.413 

415.549 

2.982.449 

33.  263 

202.1)16 

657 

'  241 

18,314 

81.596 

57.  560 

82.493 

Peoria.  Ill 

:  :o.  894 

826.  598 

104.663 

676. 154 

8.208 

40.  159 

5.486 

12.933 

3,285 

20. 820 

14.651 

10.482 

Philadelphia.  Pa  -N  1 

1.597.929 

lu.  865.  580 

1,142,593 

8.900.101 

1 1 3.  584 

602.  516 

8.057 

499 

35,599 

258.888 

144.495 

200.  066 

Phoenix.  Afiz 

:  7  5. 4(0 

1.685.621 

240, 1.160 

1,348.698 

29.  308 

104.  385 

4.002 

785 

8,319 

37.  922 

36. 988 

45.836 

Pitlsburiih.  Pa 

732.123 

5.  064.  555 

649,  857 

4.114,704 

60.  979 

290.561 

3.552 

'776 

17.382 

129.459 

54  735 

94  299 

Portland.  Oreg  -Was" 

327.185 

2.250.414 

292.015 

1.802,264 

28.618 

136.344 

5.376 

3.248 

8.432 

84.275 

45.  766 

59. 236 

Piovidence-Pawlucket-Waiwick.    IM  • 

Mass 

310.225 

1.875.198 

287.274 

1.574.777 

22.  804 

95. 033 

(•) 

(•) 

4.040 

33,  751 

27.  026 

28.233 

Reading.  Pa 

1U3. 555 

653.801 

94.  223 

549.  384 

8.172 

36, 772 

2.342 

5.080 

2.030 

15.658 

9.637 

12.275 

Richmond.  Va 

160.964 

1.158.757 

147.228 

926.471 

10.221 

53.827 

1.521 

>483 

2.964 

31.686 

13  573 

36.  724 

Rochester.  N  Y 

313.432 

2.174.9% 

281.587 

1.823.547 

20. 655 

104.404 

5.153 

3,577 

4.456 

33.831 

29  189 

35  725 

Sacramento.  Caul 

227.145 

1.707.122 

203.  295 

1.434,482 

23.  445 

101.677 

4.455 

883 

9.  307 

64.  159 

26. 187 

32  5 '2 

St  Louis.  Mo -III. 

812.  "32 

5.534.196 

737.  020 

4. 650.  927 

56.190 

280. 323 

13.553 

11,644 

16.987 

123.220 

80.  233 

98. '.35 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah   . 

!6H.  !64 

l.:>64.  466 

153,715 

880.  452 

17.778 

54.506 

1.565 

■2,487 

5.480 

34.178 

19  511 

19.691 

San  Antonio.  Tei 

?45.  7113 

1.  148.256 

222,  933 

1.119,286 

18.572 

80. 705 

5.074 

15,112 

4.818 

18.876 

22.812 

?5  829 

San  Bernaidino-Riveiside-Ontario.  Caiil 

305. 329 

2.  .150.  093 

269,688 

1.714.792 

31.302 

118.777 

5.147 

1  4,  827 

10.416 

30. 507 

37. 128 

56  867 

Dan  Oiege.  Caiil 

369.  i41 

2.381.542 

327.  125 

1.966.939 

34.146 

126.508 

4.248 

1.575 

9.431 

43.  502 

50. 336 

72:630 

San  Fiancisco- Oakland.  Calit 

!.  in.  439 

8.944.867 

l.iM9.467 

7.  003.  250 

99.806 

539.418 

4.517 

'  3.  849 

48,872 

268,814 

184.401 

294  179 

San  Jose.  Calit 

;i<j..359 

2,530.899 

302.  578 

2.129.910 

25.  076 

126.157 

2.177 

7,900 

12.089 

51   540 

45  450 

67  758 

Seattle- Everett.  Wash..   .    . 

J<'9.C41 

3.152.715 

384, 576 

2, 603.  960 

43. 204 

193.293 

4.135 

606 

16,515 

78, 672 

65,502 

76:911 

Shrevepoft.  La 

66.591 

394. 276 

60  757 

316  899 

6  632 

22  734 

1  759 

'1,024 
3,895 

2.843 

3.089 

15,608 
18.321 

4,792 
9  354 

8.700 
8.S58 

South  Bend,  ind  -Mich 

W.  '116 

612,  122 

80,919 

497:847 

9[516 

4U43 

3:563 

Spokane.  Wash          

luO. 169 

598,890 

85.060 

476. 368 

8.657 

44.343 

3.185 

7,906 

2,815 

18.931 

13.801 

7  647 

Springhetd-Chicopee-Holyoke.  Mass  -Conn. 

171.  165 

1.  117,807 

153,158 

938.362 

11.139 

56.711 

650 

1  1,807 

2.428 

15  645 

15  623 

12  027 

Syracuse.  NY      .. 

192,539 

1,263,897 

173,217 

1.050.157 

14.996 

70.631 

3.426 

1.529 

5,514 

29.016 

19:855 

15' 453 

Tacoma  Wash . 

120.668 

744,247 

111,758 

649,  024 

8.930 

41.502 

1.351 

569 

4,902 

15  897 

14  118 

7  502 

Tampa-St  Petersburg.  Fla      .,„. 

301,865 

1.616.896 

239.427 

1.195.083 

32.111 

97.306 

3.691 

'1,304 

7.117 

33.610 

42. 649 

46:910 
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TABLE   34  —SELECTED   SOURCES  OF   INCOME,   TAXABLE    INCOME,   AND   INCOME  TAX,    BY     100    LARGEST    STANDARD    METROPOLITAN    STATISTICAL    AREAS 

(TAXABLE  AND  NONTAXABLE  R[TURNS)-Continued 

I  [Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Salaries  and 

wages 

Busi 

ness 

net  profit 

Farm 

net  profit  and 

Partners 

hip  net 

Net  pain  ar 

.i  net  loss 

Ad|usled 

(gross 

and  loss 

loss 

[■rotit  3 

d  loss 

ttom  s.iles 

ol  capital 

Number  ot 
returns 

gross 

income 

(less 

assets 

statistical  areas 

Number  ot 

Amount 

Numbe 

rot 

Amount 

Number  ot 

Amount 

Lumber 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

de(icit) 

returns 

returns 

returns 

ot  returns 

ol returns 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(b) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 
20, 240 

(12) 

Toledo.  Ohio-Mich... 

228 

527 

$1,532,669 

208,638    51 

.279,791 

16, 

776 

$68,470 

5.903 

$3,845 

6,215 

$34,240 

;27. 555 

Trenton  N.J  .       

116 

U54 
518 

814, 526 
522,315 

105. S13 
72.343 

663.  3:^0 
39(1,461 

8, 

39U 
363 

4.',  473 
2b. 387 

(•) 

378 

2.646 
(•) 

3,177 
1   791 

15.912 
13.748 

14.035 
11.388 

23. 286 

Tucson.  Aru 

84 

25.566 

Tulsa.  OkIa 

146 

.117 

1.U9.882 

125.995 

785, 179 

18 

19S 

68.  1 1 1 

714 

4.521 

4  4.>7 

22.S55 

16.898 

37,410 

UtKa-Rome  N  Y     . 

..t.. 

93 

b6/ 

6II1.SG8 
t.'jS'J.^.^ 

H1.3.'0 
7fi?.312      ; 

479,t,.i 
.467.C47 

h3 

b3i 

(.13 

33,6U4 
311,516 

2, 
4 

538 
127 

6.  325 
1  3,599 

2,457 
22,259 

12.327 
53.  C'.4 

11.  (-75 
95.589 

10,524 

Washington.  D.C.-Md 

-Va 

fil 

191, 4al 

Wichita.  Hans 

127 

;'i7 

SI  0,804 

11 5.076 

673.604 

11 

b'.!4 

31,017 

5. 

703 

8.850 

3.8G2 

27.011 

13.494 

14.203 

Wilkes-Barre-Hajleton  Pa 

liifi. 

113 

551. /v7 

9^.33l 

460.952 

11. 

7!Q 

37.245 

(•) 

(•) 

2.175 

14.991 

8.521 

7.132 

Wilmington.  Del.-Md 

-NJ 

146. 

519 

1,277,333 

131.665 

91 7.342 

8, 

392 

56. 662 

2, 

295 

300 

3.088 

8.Uo 

17.545 

58,  045 

Worcester.  Mass 

. .  . 

1/2 

t21 

749.669 

112. 3S0 

t38.  4?u 

/ 

m 

40,679 

(•) 

(•) 

1.613 

12.354 

10.742 

12. 013 

York.  Pa 

Ir; 

4M 

638.  3;1 

fc9.934 

528. 572 

i.680 

39,896 

5, 

680 

3,848 

4.144 

18.957 

10.  5 'i 

7.690 

Youngstown-Warren. 

Ohio 

"■- 

173 

tL^2 

l.:'47,C4o 

IGO.CSO 

.1C'3.;;77 

13 

571 

63,  682 

2, 

385 

1,591 

3.779 

20. 924 

10.075 

6.214 

Note'  See  text  lur  "Explanation  cl  Ciassificaln  ns  z\m:  Ttrms"  ^iid  '  iouicc«  cl  Lata,  I'escnit.tn  oi  the  Sample,  and  Limitalions  ot  the  Data." 


Mr.  .METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
I  able  d;.<c!oscs  iliat  taken  collectively, 
the  net  lo.ss  Irom  larinui.u  ri  ported  vM\ 
individual  income  tax  returns  in  the  31 
metropolitan  ;treas  leiK-rtinu  net  farm 
los.scs  IS  in  excess  of  S141  million.  These 
are  the  absentee  larmers  the  bill  i.s  aimed 
at.  und  these  statistics  illustrate  the 
uii'd  for  iJiiiinpt  act. on. 


THE  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIV:;R- 


:iLL 


Mr.  CIII'RCH.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  year  the  .Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved S.  119,  my  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional system  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
Tlie  bill  is  novv-  before  tlie  llou.ie  Com- 
m.itce  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Chairman  Asi  in.^ll  has  Indicated  he 
will  conduct  early  hearings  on  this  and 
similar  b  lis. 

There  i;3  much  interest  in  th.e  proposed 
Iceislatijn.  People  frem  throu.2lio'.'.t  the 
Nation,  even  thou-::h  the  biil  lias  already 
pa.ssed  the  Senate,  ccntinue  to  v>'rite  to 
me,  cxprcssins  their  .strcns  support  for 
the  preservation  of  some  of  America's 
rivers  in  their  natural  state. 

If  Congress  can  inact  tiie  lep'slation 
this  year,  it  will  be  a  major  accomplish- 
ment in  the  field  of  conservation. 

An  excellent  article  on  "Wild  Rivers" 
and  S.  119,  written  by  Michael  Hudoba, 
apijcars  in  the  January  issue  of  Sports 
Afield.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
appear  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  inviic  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  in 
Washin;4ton  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  this  week.  Tliis  is  the  Commission 
tstablisiied  by  Con.uress  in  1964  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  and  marking  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  of  1804-6. 

Chairm.an  Sherry  R.  Fisher,  cf  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  announced  that  the 
Commission  will  meet  starting  at  9  a.m. 
Tuesday  m  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration Building  at  1412  16th  Street  NW., 
and  at  the  same  time  on  Wednesday  in 
the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Buildm.':. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wild    IIivfrs 
lEy  Michael  Hudob;.' ) 

To  escape  from  a  madly  pacpd  LtiMiuss 
world  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  wilder- 
ness; to  enjoy  the  treastire.s  of  an  iinfpuilod 
frco-llowlng  river- -this  is  t;;e  dre.im  >.'t  l!ie 
ireic  sportsman. 

Today,  however,  the  opi)ortun;iy  to  realize 
this  dream  is  being  debiht.ited  by  the  iir;Tent 
pressures  of  an  expanding  economy  ."^nd  ^tow- 
ing  population.  Yet  there  i;;  still  liope  that 
some  of  these  idyllic  settings — once  so  com- 
mon and  taken  for  granted  by  a  young 
America — may  be  preserved.  That  hope  i:i  in 
the  form  of  the  Wild  and  .Scenic  Rivers  Bill 
(S-119),  passed  unanimously  by  tlie  .Senate. 
It  has  been  sent  to  the  Iloure  Commiuee  ou 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  measure  is 
S3  fundamental  and  of  such  far-reacr.inc  im- 
portance to  the  sportsmen  conservation ihts 
of  this  nation  that  it  deserves  their  most 
earnest  and  strongest  support. 

Tlio  proposal  would  establisli.  as  congres- 
sional and  national  policy,  x'ae  preservation 
of  a  rapidly  disappearing  natural  resource: 
the  free-flowing  rivers  and  sireams  that  still 
exist  in  their  natural  state.  These  rivers 
would  be  a  significant  adjunct  to  our  Na- 
tional V/ilderness  System. 

Many  of  America's  free-flowing  rivers  face 
the  threat  of  dams,  the  danger  of  pollution 
and  other  destructive  assaults  The  objective 
of  S-119  and  related  bills  is  to  balance  a 
national  policy  of  dam  building  with  a  new 
Congressional  policy  of  preserving  .'.elected 
rivers  and  sections  of  rivers  that  possess 
unique  conservation,  scenic,  I'lsh.  wildlife  and 
outdoor-recreation  values. 

The  proposed  law  would  prohibit  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  from  issuing  licenses 
for  the  construction  of  dams  on  designated 
wild  or  scenic  rivers  except  where  such  action 
may  be  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
In  other  words,  Congress  by  passing  the  bill 
would  say  "hands  off"  to  the  FPC  and.  in 
reality,  recapture  from  FPC  control  ot  those 
free-flowing  ri'-ers. 

The  bill  (S-119),  introduced  by  Sen.  Frank 
Church  (D. -Idaho),  would  establish  a  system 
of  seven  wild  rivers  along  with  a  system  of 
five  scenic  rivers.  Although  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  number  of  nvers  to  be 
classified,  it  does  provide  for  the  study  of 
28  additional'  rivers  for  potential  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Significantly,  the  bill  states  that  no  dams 
may  be  authorized  or  built  during  the  pro- 
posed five-year  study  period  on  these  28 
rivers. 

The  Wild  Rivers  System,  as  defined  in  the 
bill,  would  Include  a  stream,  tribut^ary  or 
river — and  the  related  adjacent  lands — 
located  in  a  sparsely  populated,  natural  and 


rugged  environment  vhero  the  river  i.-;  free- 
flowint:  .ind  unpolltUi'd.  (r  where  the  river 
;  hould  be  restorrd  to  such  londilion.  .n  (.rdr^r 
to  promote  sound  water  conservation  ar.d  the 
public  use  and  enloymeiit  of  the  .'.enlc.  lish, 
wi'-dhfe  and  (jutdoor-recre.itiunal  \alue.s. 

The  Scenic  Rivers  System,  as  defined  in 
t'io  bill,  would  include  a  .'Jtream  or  section 
of  a  stream,  tributary  i^r  river  — .  nd  llie  re- 
l.tted  adi.icent  l;inds— that  is  unpolluted  and 
iliould  be  left  in  its  pastoral  cr  .scenic  at- 
tractiveness, or  that  should  be  restored  to 
such  condition,  in  order  to  protect,  develop 
and  make  accessible  its  signi  !C:.nt  nation-il 
I'Utdoor-recreational  resources  Icr  public  use 
and  enjoyment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  National  For- 
est lands  are  involved,  after  consultation 
With  interested  federal  agencies,  would  be  di- 
rected to  consult  with  the  Government  :;nd 
ollicials  of  the  states  in  whicii  the  28  addi- 
tional rivers  are  located  to  ascertain  whctlior 
it  would  be  fca-iible  and  in  tlie  public  mtor- 
C:t  to  conserve  segments  of  tlicse  rivers.  The 
appropriate  Secretary  would  submit  his  rec- 
cinmendau.jns  to  the  President  within  five 
\ears  ircm  the  date  of  enactment  of  tiJs  act. 
The  President  would  then  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  for  ;  uch  legis- 
lation. The  rivers  i  or  segment.;  thereof  l 
named  for  additional  study  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Salmon.  Idaho;  Buffalo.  Tennessee:  Big 
Fork.  Minnesota:  Hudson.  I.'ew  Yurk:  Mis- 
souri, Montana;  Niobrara.  Nebraska:  Skagit. 
Wasiiington;  Susquehanna.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  Suwannee.  G?onna  and  Flor- 
ida; Youghiogheny,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; Little  Miami.  Ohio;  Little  Beaver. 
Ohio:  Maumce.  Ohio:  Pine  Creek.  Penns.;,  .- 
vania;  Delaware.  Pennsxlvania  and  New 
York;  Allegheny,  Pennsylv..nia;  Clarion. 
Pennsylvania:  West  Branch  Susquehanna. 
Pennsylvania;  Chaltoga.  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georeia;  Flathead.  Montana: 
Gasconade.  Missouri;  Ciuadalupe.  Texas: 
Klamath.  California;  Penobscot.  Maine:  Pcre 
Marquette.  Michigan;  Upper  Iowa.  Iowa; 
Fe.uher.   Clifcrnia.   and   Rio  Granac.  Texas. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  also  states 
that  the  Secretary  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  national  wild  t.r  scenic  river 
area  shall  establish  detailed  boundaries  for 
such  areas.  These  may  be  revised  from  t:me 
to  time,  but  may  not  include  more  than  320 
acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 

Stretches  along  both  banks  of  a  river  would 
be  kept  in  their  natural  stale  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  and  scenic  ijeauty  of 
the  adjacent  land. 

Tlie  areas  included  in  the  Wi'd  Rivers  Sys- 
tem would  be  protected  from  dam  building. 
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industry  could  not  Intrude  and  road  con- 
struction would  be  siito]ect  to  stricter  regu- 
lation. Pollution  would  be  strictly  prohibited, 
and  If  there  are  traces  of  pollution,  this 
would  be  subject  to  priority  programs  fur 
clp.inup  In  reality,  the  river  and  its  shore- 
line would  be  kept  in  a  natural  state  Even 
bridge  building  would  have  to  conform  to  a 
wild  river  preservation  policy 

The  total  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  system  over  the  next  ten  years  has 
been  estimated  to  be  $40  million 

More  than  650  rivers  and  streams  were 
studied.  While  the  initial  list  contains  a  rela- 
tively small  mileage,  the  fact  that  Congress 
recognizes  and  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  Is  slgniflcant 

In  addition  to  the  Senate-passed  bill 
(S-119)  introduced  by  Senator  Church,  five 
other  wild  river  bills  are  pending  in  the 
Hou.se  Interior  and  Insular  AfT.iirs  Commit- 
tee HR  90  by  Rep  John  Saylor  ( R -Pa  i; 
HR.4i)3.  by  Rep  J.;hn  Dingell  iD-Mlch  >. 
HR'6I66  by  Rep  Henry  Reuss  iD-Wi.si. 
HR  6588  by  Rep  William  Anderson  iD- 
Tenn  i  .md  HH  a41G.  by  Rep  Wayne  Aspinall 
I  D  -Colo  J 

Despite  Senati*  passage  of  S-119.  Interior 
be-retary  Stewart  Udall  announced  support 
o:  HR-8416.  which  starts  with  the  fewest 
rouri  rivers  Perhaps  It  is  more  than  slg- 
nitlcant  that  the  author  of  HR-8416.  Repre- 
sentative Aspinall.  is  rhairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  wlilch  controls  so  much 
of  the  department's  legislation. 

Congressman  Aspinall  was  .i  key  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  prior  wilderness  legislation. 
and  before  introducing  HR-8416.  he  had  said 
he  did  not  consider  wild  rivers  priority  leg- 
Isl.ition  '  It  would  be  unfortunate  it  the  In- 
terior Department's  endorsement  of  the 
chairman's  bill  should  result  in  a  minimal 
wild  rivers  system  for  a  start. 

Representative  Saylor's  bill.  HR  DO  is  the 
stronger  bill,  naming  16  rivers  to  be  included 
in  the  system  Congressman  Saylor,  who  is 
ranking  mitiority  member  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee,  also  names  50  rivers  for 
study  for  potential  inclusion  in  the  system. 
HR-90  would  also  establish  three  categories 
of  scenic  rivers  Cln?s  I  (Wilderness  rivers  ac- 
cessible only  by  tral  i .  Class  11  i  primitive  riv- 
ers accessible  only  n  places  by  roads  i  and 
Class  III  I  free-flowir.g  ru  ers  having  some  de- 
velopments and  impoundments! 

If  there  is  to  be  any  compromise  on  S-119. 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  iuch  discussions 
resolve  between  S-119  and  HR-90. 

Although  the  measure  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  an  84-0  vote  S-ll'J  faces  .i  difficult 
situation  in  the  House,  where  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  early  consideration  Sports- 
men should  not  forget  that  it  was  in  the 
House  that  the  National  Wilderness  Svstem 
failed  to  pass  in  one  session  of  Congress  It 
was  finally  achieved  only  after  Lhe  most  in- 
tense efforts  by  a  concerned  public. 

Spiortsfnen  cannot  afford  to  let  the  same 
failure  and  delay  befall  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  legislation  It  deserves  tiie  strongest 
support  possible  irnm  .sportimen  conserva- 
tionists everywhere.  Unless  victory  is  won 
soon,  free-flowing,  pristine  and  scenic  rivers 
m  an  unspoiled  state  will  soon  become  only  a 
memory 


OREGON    WILDLIKK    FEDERATION— 
RESOLUIIONS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  recently 
Mrs.  Polly  DeTemple.  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  brought  to 
my  attention  copies  of  certain  of  the 
re-solutions  adopted  by  that  ort:anization 
at  Its  3l.st  annual  'a inter  meeting. 
i  In  my  opinion  these  resolutions  are 
deaervin^i  of  the  support  of  Congress 
un!e,s.s  a  clear  showing  to  the  contrary 
can  be  established  in  committee  hearings 


by  substantial  evidence  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  prima  facie  ca.se  exust.s  m  support 
of  these  re.solutions  and  I  int^'nd  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  absence  of  convincing 
proof  to  the  contrar\' 

Since  these  resolutions  concern  prob- 
lems of  national  scope  or  are  pertinent 
to  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resohjtion    2:    Wildlife    H.abitat    Rksearch 

Whereas,  winter  food  Is  the  principal 
limning  factor  of  big  game  populations  in 
western  states,  especially  Oregon;   and 

Whereas,  economical  .md  pr.ictlcal  meth- 
ods of  increasing  the  food  supply  on  the 
marginal  sites  that  arc  used  by  big  game  in 
winter  have  not  been  devised:  and 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  a  productive 
wildlife  habitat  is  one  of  the  objectives  of 
federal  land  management  programs  and  the 
United  States  Is  a  dominani  landowner  in 
western  states; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Oregon  Wildlife  Federation  in  convention 
assembled  this  14th  day  of  Jan  1968,  in 
Corvallis.  Oreg..  urges  more  emphasis  of 
wildlife  hiibltat.  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  multiple  use  programs  of  the 
federal  land  management  agencies;  .ind 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Oregon 
Wildlife  Federation  recommends  the  creation 
of  a  wildlife  habitat  research  coordinator 
within  the  Forest  Service  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station  branch  of  the  U  S  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  assemble  .ind  disseminate  information 
pertinent  to  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  wildllte  production  m  the 
western  states;  and 

Be  It  stiU  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  lorwurded  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  to  the  Oregon  Con- 
gresflonal  Deleg.-tion. 

ReroLUTiON  3:   Gi-n   Legisl,<.tjon 

The  following  resolution  has  been  regu- 
larly adopted  by  the  Roseburg  Rod  &  Oun 
Club  and  is  hereby  submitted  for  considera- 
tion to  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation: 

Since  we  believe  in  the  encouragement  ol 
the  fine  sports  of  hunting  ,ind  marksman- 
ship IS  one  of  the  hnest  and  most  satisfy- 
ing forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  tlie  right  of  citizens 
of  this  country  to  own  .oid  properly  use  tire- 
arms  as  a  basic  right  and  heritage;   and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  curtailment  of 
this  right  by  law  would  be  no  more  effective 
m  the  reduction  of  crime  and  the  misuse  of 
iirearms  than  was  the  Volstead  Act  m  the 
control  of  spirituiis  liquors. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  hereby  resolved  by 
the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  in  conven- 
tion assembled  this  14th  day  of  January 
1968.  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  in  complete  agreement  with  and 
herewith  adopts  as  it's  own.  the  policy  as 
published  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion With  regard  to  the  control  ol  firearms. 
It  shall  further  be  the  policy  of  the  O.W  F  . 
Its  officers,  directors,  and  members  to 
vigorously  oppose  the  enactment  ol  legisla- 
tion, either  by  state  legislatures,  or  the 
Congress,  that  would  tend  to  compromise 
any  part  of  the  af ores. .id  policy;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Oregon's  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  Izaak  Walton  League  of  .America, 
the  National  Riaeman  Association,  the  State 
and  National  Grange 

RESoLimoN  4;  Umpqua  Rivtjt  Basin 
Development 
The  following  resolution  l.is  been  regular- 
ly adopted  by  the  Roseburg  Rod  &  Oun  Club 


and  Is  hereby  submitted  for  consideration  of 
the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation  at  Its  Annual 
Meeting  m  January  1968; 

Whereas,  the  Umpqua  River  m  Douglas 
County  Oregon,  is  the  largest  river  .system  in 
the  State  without  complete,  comprehensive, 
multi-purpose  development  plans,  or  au- 
thorized federal  projects;  .ind 

Whereas,  without  control  of  destructive 
floods  and  augmentation  of  dwindling  sum- 
mer flows  from  stored  winter  run-otfs.  the 
stream  must  stircly  decline  in  Us  .iblllty  to 
furnish  maximum  human  benetits  m  terms 
of  lisli.  recreation,  wildlile,  irrigation  .md 
domestic  water;  and 

Whereas,  with  proper  development,  giving 
due  regard  to  all  beiiehcial  uses,  iiuluding 
the  (luallly  of  its  Waters,  this  hue  stream  can 
be  made  to  furnish  more  iish.  recreation  and 
water  for  other  luiman  needs  to  l)ene!;t  the 
economy  .md   luahillty  ol    its  watershed: 

Now  therelore.  be  it  resolved  by  the  Ore- 
gon Wildlife  Federation.  In  convention  as- 
sembled this  14th  day  of  January  1968  ,il 
Corv.ilUs.  Oregon,  that  this  organization  urge 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  speed  completion  ol  reports  on  the 
development  of  the  Umptiua  River  b.usin  .md 
to  support  .speedy  .luthorizatlon  of  projects 
acceptable  pending  the  availability  of  de- 
velopment lunds;  .md 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Oregon's  Con- 
gressional Delegation.  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Izaak  Walttin  League  of  Oregon. 
US  Forest  Service.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Burc.iu  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Ol.illa 
Irrig.ition  District. 

Resolction  12:  Migratorv  Bird  Stamp  Fee 

Where.is  the  United  States'  Congress  is 
CLjiisidering  legislation  which  would  increase 
the  duck  stamp  fee  from  $3  00  to  $5  00;  .md 
require  a  $1,00  hunting  st.amp  for  hunting 
of  other  migratory  game  birds;   and 

Whereas  the  number  of  persons  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  hunting  waterfowl  declined 
by  approximately  30  per  cent  toUovving  a 
$1,00  increase  of  said  fee  in  1959:   .md 

Whereas  a  further  loss  of  public  interest 
in  the  waterfowl  resources  would  Jeop.trdize 
existing  .md  potential  programs  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  those  resources: 

Now,  tlierefore.  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  in  convention 
assembled  tills  14th  day  of  January  1968.  in 
Corvallis.  Oregon,  does  not  favor  a  further 
lncre.^se  of  the  fee  for  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing stamps  or  the  proposed  .iddltlon  of  a 
hunting  lee  for  other  migratory  buds  at  this 
time;  and 

Be  It  lurther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  xuA  to  Oregon's  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Resolution   13:   Opposing  Const.^vction 
OF  Road  3190 

Whereas  the  US.  Forest  Service,  in  the 
Winema  National  Forest,  has  lately  put  up 
for  bid  a  timber  sale  known  as  the  'Telephoiie 
Draw  Sale;   and 

Whereas  connected  with  this  sale,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Forest  Service  that  a  road, 
numbered  3190.  be  constructed  by  the  suc- 
cessful bidders;  and 

Whereas  this  road  will  have  the  following 
adverse   effects: 

1  it  will  pass  withm  two  hundred  i200) 
feet  of  a  now  isolated  and  productive  snndhill 
crane  and  waterfowl  nesting  marsh,  .ind  will 
c:iuse  these  birds  to  abandon  this  i.rci. 
(Greater  sandhill  cranes  enjoy  endangered 
species  status.) 

2.  the  road  is  a  series  of  adverse  grades. 
riiniung  at  right  angles  to  the  dr  ws  iid 
drainages,  cutting  across  a  series  of  finger 
meadows  and  marshy  areas. 

.3  the  road  will  not  be  a  hidden  road  but 
'Will  p.^ss  boldly  through  the  center  of 
me.idows.  compacting  the  wet  meadow  areas 
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and  interfering  with  the  natural  seepage  of 
forage  producing  waters 

4  the  presence  of  this  road  will  change 
the  whole  ecology  of  this  area  and  greatly 
limit  vrtldllfe  use  of  a  now  highly  productive 
.irca,  which  now  Is  one  of  the  finest  deer 
.ireas  in   the  state. 

5  this  road  parallels  and  duplicates  the 
Buckhorn  Springs  Road,  now  In  use  by  log- 
(;crs  and  favored  by  the  logging  Industry  as 
the  best   road  for  timber  harvest. 

t'  the  timber  concerned  lies  mainly  on 
ca.-^^t-we.st  plateaus,  and  could  be  best  har- 
vested through  a  series  of  -spur  roads  feeding 
m  to  the  Buckhorn  Springs  Road,  which 
roads  could  be  closed  and  reseeded  after  use, 
except  those   necessary   for  management. 

7  sufficient  roads  already  exist  in  the  area 
for  good  hunter  access  and  lire  control. 

8.  this  new  ro.vd  will  run  jjarallel  to  five 
'5i  existing  roads  and  will  be  a  trunk  line 
instead  of  a  spur  line,  resulting  In  fast 
traffic  In  the  heart  of  a  wildlife  area; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the 
Oregon  Wildlife  Federation,  in  convention 
assembled  this  14th  day  of  January  1968  in 
CorMilIis.  Oregon,  are  tirmly  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  road  3190  and  urge  the  use  of 
(.xisting  road  systems:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwardtd  to  regional  head- 
quarters of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  to 
Oregon's    Congressional    Delegation. 

E:MtRCFNCY  Resolution  E-i:  JftiisDicriON 
OF  Pish  and  Resident  Wildlife 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice .md  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  have  iisserted  that 
wildlife  resources  are  ,in  appurtenance  to 
land  by  claiming  that  resident  wildlife  on 
federal  lands  .are  Uie  i>roperty  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  by  law.  liistory.  :iiid  'iradition  the 
ownership  of  wildlife  has  been  separated  from 
the  ownership  of  land  in  the  United  States 
;ind  responsibility  for  protection  and  man. 
:tgemeni  of  resident  wildlife  resources  has 
been  a  function  of  the  respective  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  condition  of  the  waldlife  re- 
sources and  the  beneht.s  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple ol  the  United  St.i.t.es  proMde  no  cause 
for  Federal  encroachment  into  the  manage- 
ment of  lish  and  resident  wildlife  resources: 

Now.  'herefore.  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ore- 
gon Wildlife  Federation,  in  convention  as- 
sembled nt  Corvallis.  Oregon  on  January  14, 
1968.  recommends  Congressional  action  to 
affirm  'hat  ush  and  resident  wildlife  resources 
are  properties  of  tl.e  people  if  the  respective 
states  and  provide  guidelines  for  assistance 
but  not  domination  by  feder.il  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  develcpment  and  mr.nage- 
inent  of  federal  lands: 

Alid  be  It  further  resohcd  that  Copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior;  Director  U.S.  F:sh  and  Wildlife 
Set',  ice;  Director.  U..S,  National  Park  Service; 
Oregon  Congressional  Delegation:  National 
Wildlile  Federation:  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game.  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners: .Old  the  Western  .Association  of 
State  Game  .ind  Fish  Coi.ilc.issioners:  ..iid  t!ie 
New  Mexico  Department  crf  Game  and  Pish. 


THE  .AMERICAN  INTEREST  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
D..'C';'inber  2.  Secretary  Rusk  addressed 
the  United  Italian-American  Labor 
Council  in  New  Yoric  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Air.erican  Interest  in  Europe." 
Some  portions  of  lhe  Secretary's  address 
struck  me  as  warranting  greater  public 
r.itfntion  than  they  iiave  received. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Secretary  Rusk 
aao!)ted  a  new  tone  in  talking  about  our 
relciiions  with  Europe.  In  marked  con- 


trast to  previous  administration  state- 
ments urging  Europe  to  unite  in  a  cer- 
tain way  or  at  a  certain  speed,  Secretary 
Rusk  said  in  New  York : 

Certainly  we  have  no  wish  to  impose  our 
own  formulas  or  our  own  blueprints  vipon 
ovir  European  friends.  The  time  has  come 
when  Europeans  must  themselves  resolve  the 
urgent  problems  of  their  own  destiny,  but  in 
doing  so  they  should  know  that  they  have 
our  support,  our  allied  strength,  our  sym- 
pathy, our  good  will.  No  doubt  Americans  will 
be  free  enough,  publicly  and  privately,  witli 
our  political  advice  to  our  friends  in  Europe: 
and  we  know  that  our  European  friends  will 
continue  to  be  free  with  their  advice.  But 
finally,  only  the  people  and  governments  of 
Etirope  can  decide  how  ardently  they  shotild 
pursue  the  goal  of  unity  and  what  form  it 
;  hould  take. 

Secretary  Rusk  also  suggested  a  new 
European  approach  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary defense.  He  told  his  New  York 
audience: 

We  would  welcome  now.  as  belore,  a  Eu- 
opean  caucus,  if  they  want  to  call  it  that, 
in  NATO,  something  like  a  European  defense 
community,  because  it  was  not  the  Uiil'ed 
States  which  blocked  earlier  eltorls  to  do 
just  that.  There  is  nothing  in  our  economic, 
military,  and  political  relationship  that  v.'o're 
not  willing  to  discuss  and  share  in  order  lo 
accommodate  the  growing  strength  and  con- 
fidence of  a  uniting  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  para- 
graphs I  have  just  quoted  show  a  sensi- 
tivity to  Europe's  problems  and  a  willing- 
ness to  see  Europeans  approach  those 
problems  in  their  own  way  and  at  their 
own  pace.  I  commend  Secretary  Rusk 
and  express  the  hope  that  his  words 
herald  some  new  departures  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  our  Government  toward  Europe, 
attitudes  that  have  often  seemed  to  me 
to  be  based  more  on  wishful  thinking 
than  on  objective  realities. 


NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  soon  many 
organizations — civic,  fraternal,  labor, 
business,  and  religious — will  be  observ- 
ing Brotherhood  Week. 

It  will  be  noted  not  only  in  cities  all 
over  America  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  well.  This  celebration  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  Congress  oi  the  U.iited 
States  is  debating  legislation  on  one  of 
the  most  vital  issues  of  the  day.  criii 
rights. 

Much  of  the  social  concepts  we  are  at- 
tempting to  embody  in  a  civil  rights  bill 
are  memorialized  in  the  objectives  of  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Week. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  pause  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  objectives:  and  to 
note  above  all  that  in  essence  wc  are 
striving  to  promote  social  justice  every- 
where in  this  great  Nation. 

Hawaii  will  be  among  the  hundreds  of 
places  throughout  the  world  that  v.ill 
commemorate  Brotherhood  Week.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Temple  Einanu-F^l  in 
Honolulu  plans  to  honor  three  of  that 
city's  leaders  for  roles  they  have  played 
in  the  promotion  of  programs  to  help 
man  understand  man. 

They  include  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hamil- 
ton, oiesident  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
wa.i.  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
Ho  lolulu  Advertiser,  and  the  Reverend 
Hiio  Higuchi. 


For  this  occasion,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Temple  Emanu-El  requested  that  I  pre- 
pare a  statement  on  the  observance  of 
Brotherhood  Week.  It  has  al.so  lequestcd 
that  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  retnarks  be 
l^rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lemarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ihe  Rli  - 
or.D.  as  follows: 

Observance  ok  Nation.il  BRornEniiooD 
Week 

To  those  of  you  gathered  here  for  the  ob- 
,iervance  of  Brotherhood  Week.  .Aloha. 

Tl.e  idea  of  a  .'■pecial  occasion  to  promote 
brotlierhood  Is  of  course  not  one  of  recent 
development.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  un- 
derst.iiiding  among  per,«ons  ■:  all  niltures 
and  religions. 

Brotherhood  Week  seeks  tlie  :icceptance 
of  .ill  men  on  tlie  basis  ol  individual  equality. 
Tills  IS  truly  a  wonderful  go.il 

The  thought  was  lirst  advanced  by  Father 
McMenamm  of   Denver  in   19:!9. 

By  1946.  enthusiastic  response  turned 
Brotlierhood  Day  Into  Brotherhr>od  Week  It 
is  r)bservrd  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Civic,  fraternal,  labor.  .<nd  bu.sinr.ss  organi- 
zations  contribute    to   its  sticccss. 

Till:;  gathering,  under  the  .ai.spicis  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  demon- 
strates m  my  mind  the  concern  that  you 
have  for  tlie  pli.eht  of  men  and  women  in  less 
iiappier  circumstances  because  of  racial,  re- 
litilous  or  soci.al  preividices. 

One  of  the  most  noble  ,ict.s  that  man  <an 
perform  in  tlie  cause  of  social  justice  is  to 
help  le.ssen  the  burdens  of  those  who  .suffer— 
those  who  suffer  not  l^ecause  of  the  lack  of 
capabilities  bet  more  because  of  the  lack  of 
cpportunitles. 

M..iiy  of  them  would  be  far  frreatc-r  suc- 
cesses :ind  citizens  iiad  they  had  the  prlv- 
!lep»s  and  opportunities  that  many  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

Tills  group  of  people  is  fufferlng  at  the 
hands  of  man  It  can  be  likened  to  the  sit. 
nation  ol   "Man's  inhumanity   to  Man." 

This  :s  nor  to  say  that  there  ia.s  been  n~) 
prt'ijrcss  ;n  the  area  of  human  relatio-ir. 
You  and  I  need  ',nly  to  look  back  25  vcar." 
ago  to  realize  ho-w  much  of  a  darker  w,'or'd 
we  lived  \n  insofar  ;<s  our  attitudes  toward 
peoples  of  di.ferei.t  jjismcnt-s  ajid  .reeds 
were. 

Thcr.'^  lias  'oeen  trt tr.ondous  advancement 
in  brcaKing  do'a'n  the  barriers  that  me.in  so 
much  .is  to  whether  you  and  I  may  kn--w 
social  and  economic  fulfillment. 

But  today  in  our  midst  'ihrrc  :'re  pc-i  p:  ■ 
who  arc  ostracized  because  of  relicij^s  be- 
liefs: people  who  caimo:  obtain  full  cnip)  -v- 
mcnt,  or  who  cannot  live  in  residences  .f 
their  c.'-.olce  'vhether  financially  ..ble  or  not 

Further,  there  are  still  people  within  our 
conraies  wiio  are  denied  rqual  j'lstlcc.  rqu.al 
opportunities  in  cducatioii- 

■Tliere  is  a  loiis  road  to  tr-.-.tl  before  ve 
can  say  that  there  :s  in  .\merica  equal  ju-.- 
tice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  regard- 
less of  color,  religious  belief  or  linancial 
status. 

Tlie  Coiiiress  of  the  United  Str.tcs  has 
made  important  strides  in  the  T)afsr.ge  of  l.\ws 
to  promote  and  preserve  the  dignicy  of  man. 
It.  too.  must  travel  more  t3  strengthen  the 
laws  on  human  rig-hts  and  to  put  meaniiis 
in  .'^uch  f^oals  as  open  housing  and  equal 
political  rights. 

It  becomes  important  more  and  more  for 
ail  ol  u.<:  to  .=;tand  resolute  in  i  ur  etf  orts  to 
■wipe  out  discrimiruition  in  all  of  its  evil 
laccLs. 

Let  lis  vs'i  make  this  observance  of  Broth- 
erhood Week  1968  ai'Other  instance  of  win- 
dow dressing,  another  ir-stance  of  concealed 
prejudices. 

Let  "lis  open  our  hearts  and  our  minds.  Let 
us  be  brothers.  Let  'iis  realize  that  i:  we    ae 
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to  hAve  happiness  and  dignity,  so  mvisl  we 
help    I'Jiers  achieve   O^ese  things. 

A  pledge  to  ourselves  to  mJce  continuing 
effor'^  to  understand  the  cultureB,  belief* 
.ind  aspiration*  of  the  people  who  m.ik'-  up 
this  ?reat  nation  of  otir^  :5  i  step  toward 
the  ceatlon   ■<t  \  family  of  man 

I  underswiid  that  on  this  dav.  there  are 
puns  far  honoring  three  men  Ljf  thU  cxjcn- 
munlty  Urt  roles  they  have  played  in  the 
promotion  of  programs  ti)  help  man  under- 
stand man  They  ire  Dr  Thom.us  A  Hamilton, 
pre.sklent  ot  Uie  University  -if  Hawaii;  Mr 
George  Chaplin.  Editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertLser,  and  '.he  Reverend  Hlro  Hlgiirhl 

I  extend  s!nfere«t  aloha  and  conp^atula- 
tJons  to  them 


TRUTII-rN-LP:NDINO  LEGISLATION 
IS,  FORTUNATKLV    IMMINENT 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  the 
90th  Congress  is  taking  the  progre.s-sive 
steps  ncce.s.sary  to  help  the  American 
consumer  make  .sense  out  of  credit 
buying. 

"Buy  now  and  pay  later"  is  an  ac- 
cepted way  of  life  m  our  land  Consumer 
credit,  which  totaled  *5.6  billion  at  the 
end  )f  11)45.  has  climbed  to  nearly  $100 
billion  Consumer  credit  ha.s  become  a  big 
part  of  our  economic  development  As 
.such.  It  must  be  safev'uarded  to  make 
certain  that  Americans  who  buy  on 
credit,  a.s  most  of  us  do  from  time  to 
time,  are  properly  mfnrmed  about  in- 
terest rates  and  penalties 

Last  .session  the  Senate,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  passed  3  5.  the  Truth-in- 
Lendini:  Act  of  1967  It  was  a  splendid. 
If  overdue,  action.  Last  week  the  House 
passed  its  version  of  truth  in  lending. 
H.n.  11601.  the  Cinsumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  The  Hou.se  version  contains  cer- 
tain desirable  improvements  and  safe- 
.,'uards  not  in  the  Senate  b;lL  for.  as  I  .said 
oM  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  11. 
1967.  "We  pass  ro  perfect  legislation": 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  conferees  will 
agree  to  the  lanijuage  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  S.  5. 

C^n.sumers  have  the  right  to  know  the 
fa/ts  as  they  concern  levolvin.;  credit 
charges,  second  mortgage  charges,  credit 
life  insurance  premiums,  and  interest 
rates,  however  large  or  small.  Further, 
consumers  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  wage  garnishments  which  would 
impo.s<>  undue  restrictions  and  from  loan 
sharks  wn^j  violate  Slate  laws. 

The  bill  passed  oy  the  other  body 
makes  possible  the  truth-in-lendlng  fea- 
tures I  have  just  discussed. 

The  Hoiise  bill  also  authorizes  a  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Credit  consisting 
of  three  Senators,  three  Congressmen, 
and  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Pre.^ident  A  total  of  SI  5  million  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  a  study  of  the 
itpjccure  of  the  consumer  credit  indus- 
try That  study  report  would  be  due  by 
December  31,  1969  Such  a  .study  ;s  in 
the  interest  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  fight  to  Jttiieve  truth  in  lending 
began  many  yeaJ-s  ago  It  took  on  in- 
creased strength  in  1!)60  when  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  introduced  S  _'755, 
a  bill  to  assist  in  the  prjiiiotion  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closare  of  finance  chai^^es  ;n  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit.  Gradually, 
shorter  phrases  replaced  the  long  title, 
and  we  discussed  '  truth  in  credit"  and 


then  "tiuth  in  lending  '  I  have  supported 
this  legislation  enthusiastically  frt)m  its 
start. 

Informing  the  consumer  .ibinil  credit 
chaiges  b«"came  a  dome.suc  crusade.  Paul 
Douglas  taught  us  the  imixirtance  of  the 
value  of  persistence  m  lust  cau.srs.  and 
I  am  i)ri>u{1  to  have  been  a  cosp.>nsor  of 
the  bill  he  introduced  m  llifiO  and  of  sub- 
.sequent  truth-in-lcndlng  measures.  Per- 
haps the  ablest  puiiil  Paul  had  is  our 
industrious  and  cap.ible  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  l  Mr  ProxmireI.  who  last  ses- 
.slon  led  the  successful  tight  m  the  Senate 
to  pass  S.  5. 

.And  we  have  learned,  too,  that  women 
more  than  men  know  the  \alue  of  sensi- 
ble credit  terms  The  able  and  articulate 
Ri'Presenlative  from  Missouri,  Mrs  Sft- 
LivAN.  lias  been  succes.sful  in  her  itTorts 
to  write  the  best  bill  po.ssible. 

American  families  pay  $12  5  billion  or 
more  each  year  m  interest  and  ^er\ice 
charges  for  cinsumer  cre<lu 

Buy  now  and  pay  later"  living  is  ap- 
pealing It  is  particularly  inviting  to  the 
millions  of  younger  .Americans  who  i\s 
young  marrieds  .set  up  housekeeping  on 
a  .scale  undreamed  of  by  their  nrandpar- 
ents  It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  buy 
homes  and  furnishings  on  credit.  Nor 
shoud  it  be  unusual  today  when  .so  much 
of  our  national  economy  is  i;eared  to 
consumer  credit  buying. 

Howe\er,  all  has  not  been  paradise  in 
a  Buy  now  and  pay  later  world,  '  A 
yjun'4  couple  inundated  by  credit  pay- 
ments may  be  overwhelmed  financially 
and  their  marriage  may  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult. Cont-ress,  I  am  certain,  has  no  de- 
sire to  be  branded  as  a  homewreckcr 

During  the  86th  Congress,  when  dis- 
cassin','  the  desirability  of  enacting  truth 
m  lendini.',  former  Se!iat,jr  Paul  Douglas 
said: 

The  average  cotuumer  cAtinot  malce  ration- 
al choices  m  a  Jree  compeutive  economy  un- 
less he  Is  an  Informed  consumer  .  ,  .  The 
consumer  Is  generally  his  own  best  credit 
manager.  proTlded  he  h.-u  all  the  facts  about 
the  cost  of  credit. 

His  obsenation  is  correct. 

I  hope  our  confercLs  will  accept  the 
improvements  on  S.  5  which  have  been 
added  by  the  other  body.  If  so.  this  Con- 
;,'ress  will  have  an  historic  achievement 
to  Its  credit  whose  beneficial  results  will 
be  wldesnr".u1 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  RIOT  IN- 
SURANCE PANEL  MAKES  SOUND 
KLCOMMENDAnONS  TO  PRO- 
TECT CITV  BUSINESSMEN  AND 
HOMEOWNERS   AGAINST   LOSS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  a.s  one 
who  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  housing  and  small  business 
for  many  years.  I  was  extremely  pka.sed 
to  receive  the  substantial  recommiiida- 
tion-s  on  not  insurance  made  by  Pnsidt  nl 
Johnsons  special  in>utanir  paiul 

Many  citizens  look  upon  insurance  as 
a  lu.xury.  The  fact  is  that  insurance  on 
home,  property,  or  business  is  an  abso- 
lute :u'ces.--ity  Loss  or  destruction  due  to 
not  or  civil  disorder  can  easily  lead  to 
bankruptcy  or  insuperable  debt. 

The  President's  panel — headed  by  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  New  Jersey — 
noted  that — 


Insurance  Is  a  basic  necessity  for  respon- 
sity.e  property  owners  and  Is  vital  to  the  re- 
bulldini^  of  our  cities. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent';; panel  liave  great  significance  for 
the  millions  of  people  who  reside  and 
work  in  our  cities. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  the  recom- 
mendations calling  for  a  cooperative  un- 
dertaking between  pri\ate  industry  and 
go\->rninent  at  all  Icvds.  v^ill  receive  the 
approbation  of  insurance  companies 
around  the  country. 

The  public  exploration  of  this  i)rob- 
km  will  lead  indu.stry  itself  to  take  the 
lead  in  ofTeniiLr  riot  insurance — witli 
Go\c:nmcnt  heU) — in  many  areas  where 
it  W.1S  deemed  impns.^ible  before. 

The  recommendations  of  the  panel  for 
Go\einmeni  acticn  — such  as  the  creation 
of  a  National  Insurance  Development 
Corporation — are  in  the  tradition  of  en- 
lightened government. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  a  srcat  many 
of  the  concepts  embodied  in  the  insur- 
ajice  panel  recommendations  are  the 
.same  as  are  contained  in  S.  1484 — the 
small  business  crime  protection  in.'-ur- 
ance  bill^which  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  been  workiiifr 
on.  And  I  am  also  hapjiy  to  note  that  the 
insurance  panel  iecommcndation.s  dcal- 
inij  with  making  home  insurance  avail- 
able certainly  will  a.ssist  our  attempt  in 
the  committee  to  work  out  a  program 
which  will  enable  low-income  families  to 
own  their  own  homes. 

I  am  sure  that  the  basic  c:'mpatnb:lity 
of  the  insurance  iianel  recommLudations 
and  the  inoposals  being  worked  on  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  enable  the  committre  to  act  promot- 
ly  on  all  of  these  matters  ,so  that  the 
common  goals  of  the  proposals  can  be 
implemented  m  the  n'-ar  future. 

The  country  needs  unified  action  on 
this  problem,  Tlie  President  has  given  us 
an  excellent  series  of  plans  to  work  on. 
It  is  our  duty  to  fashion  responsible  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  city  dweller  and 
improve  life  in  urban  areas. 


AN   ESTIMATE   OF   SECRETARY    Mi- 
NAMARAS  PE^'TAGON  CAREER 

M;-.  McGEE  Mr.  P.'-e-id'nt.  as  the  time 
comes  for  Robert  S  McNamara  to  step 
down  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  .seems 
appi-opnale  to  remark  on  the  desirability, 
the  necessity  even,  of  having  such  men 
as  this — philosopiiers  and  statesmen— in 
high  places.  Mr.  McNamara  has  dis- 
plaj'ed,  alonjj  with  his  well-known  talents 
for  organization  and  administration  of 
a  most  cxamplex  institution,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deiense.  the  qualities  of  under- 
standing and  compassion.  He  iinder- 
.-.tands  human  beings.  He  understands,  I 
.im  sure,  himself.  He  has  an  appretialion 
for  the  lessons  of  history,  which,  tied  to 
his  crasp  of  mxiern  technology,  has 
heishtcned  his  eifectiveness  over  the 
past  7  years,  during  which  he  iias  oc- 
cupied what  Saul  Pett  (..f  ihe  .A.s.socialed 
Press  calls  "one  of  the  worlds  hottest 
stats." 

Mr.  President.  Mr  Pett.  in  an  excellent 
estimate  of  Mr  McNainara's  career  at  the 
Pentagon,  draws  greatly  upon  observa- 
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tions  by  the  Defense  Secretary  himself, 
and  presents  us  with  a  document  which 
deserves  recognition.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Pett's 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  editorial 
section  of  the  Sunday  Star  yesterday.  At 
one  ix)int,  Secretary  McNamara  is  quoted 
as  saving: 

I  leave  ■.■.-Ith  a  feelinL'  of  jjreat  gratitude  to 
two  pretiidents  for  the  op|x>rtunity  of  serv- 
;ne  our  nation  I  still  liave  the  strong  feeling 
•.l..it  any  individual  who  can  serve  his  gov- 
ernment bhoiUd  do  £0  and  that  he  and  his 
family  will  benefit  from  it. 

We  can  be  i-'lad  that  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara feels  thLs  way.  We  can  be  glad 
he  chose  to  serve.  And  we  can  be  glad. 
Mr  President,  that  his  departure  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  his  public  service.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Saul  Pett's  article  from  the  Sunday  Star 
apix^ar  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MC^■.^^IARA    KSTIMATF    '1     Plntacon 
('.■iRFER 

I  By  iSau;  Pett) 

The  trouble  with  fiction  is  people  like 
Robert  strange  McNamara. 

H;ul  he  been  the  subject  of  a  novel  in- 
trad  of  .1  lact  of  American  history  the  last 
-even  years,  one  could  expect  to  find  him 
now  either  a  iputterini;  basket  case  or  a 
martyr  screaming  ir.  the  night  on  ;.  pyre  of 
;nilitics  and  special   interest 

But  there  lie  stiU  is.  Rooert  .Strange  Mc- 

N.iinara.    by    all    that    he    .  avs    and    his    as- 

ociates   detect    .still   visibly   intact   ol    body 

and  soul  and  psyche  alter  seven  years  m  .ne 

■  •f   the  world's,  hottest  seats. 

.^Itcr  seven  years  of  unending  crisis,  in 
xhich  he  could  never  '>e  more  than  .,  phone 
call  awtty  from  Armageddon,  years  of  bitter 
controversy,  an  increasingly  .:gonizliig  war 
'hat  woi.:dii't  go  away,  ye.'.rs  of  monumental 
i.ticlear  decisions  in  which  he  had  to  con- 
•emplate  death  by  the  millions.  McNamara 
.admits  to  some  scar  tissue  but  to  no  leeUng 
tnat  "it  has  worn  me  'iowii." 

Friends  and  colleagves  speak  of  assorted 
I'assing  iratima-s  but,  summing  up  the  wear 
..nd  tear,  the  retiring  secretary  of  Jefense 
;nsists  that  he  sleeps  about  :S  mucii  ,  s  he 
ever  did.  As  much,  if  not  always  .is  well. 

tONTINtlNC    TAITH 

He  leaves  'he  Pentagor.  and  it'  intramural 
battlefields  with  a  positive  sense  i  1  accom- 
phshment  wliich  tew  !)eop:e.  eicluding 
.ritics.  would  deny  him.  Hi.s "manner,  in  leav- 
.i.g.  is  not  that  of  a  ioser  (.r  symbol  of  a  fad- 
.:.g  viewpoint.  .And  he  leaves  with  what  he 
.ime.  a  continuing  faith  in  re.isoii  and  logic 
.!id  the  processes  i>f  objective  analysis. 

One    might    h.'ive    thouglit    that    problems 
;r;e    Vietnam,   which    seems    to   deiy    reason 
nd  logical  analysis,  would  !,>e  especially  frus- 
trating   to    the    man    they    were    caDtr.g    the 
human  computer 

"I  tlilnk."  he  said  during  .1  reflective  in- 
terview, "there  is  a  place  for  debate  on  the 
role  of  reason — for  example,  existentialism 
■•er=us  rationalism.  Tfiat  is  a  philosophical 
matter.  But  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  .'ug- 
u'ested  that  the  p.-oblcm  of  Vietnam  can  be 
;olved  by  an  existentia.ist  approach. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  tr.ere  are  a  r.um- 
'i:'cr  of  factors  about  Vietnam  on  which  it 
lias  been  difficult  to  get  enotigh  miormation 
-the  attitude  and  thinking  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  !or  f'xample.  So  tiii-re  is  a  trap  m 
•air  knowledge.  I  believe  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam must  be  attacked  rationally,  but  the  re- 
sults will  be  imperfect  because  we  lack  cer- 
tain facts," 

There  .ire  these  who  think  McNamara  had 
to  learn  the  limits  of  reason  and  Vietnam 
was  his  principal   teacher. 


ELUSIVE    FACTORS 

"It  was  the  first  time  he  was  dealing  with 
elusive  factors,"  said  a  formerly  highly  placed 
officer  who  generally  admires  the  outgoing 
secretary.  "He  had  to  learn  that  war  is  not 
an  exact  science.  It  depends  more  on  human 
reaction  than  hardware.  You  can't  wage  it  by 
computer  methods  and  engineering." 

Others  who  know  him  say  thjtt  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  persisted,  as  each  new  measure 
adopted  failed  to  end  it,  McN;.mar,i  ^rew  pes- 
simistic and  weary  in  the  job.  He  was  even 
quoted  once  as  saving.  "I've  been  jjiven  ai;  iiip 
resources  I've  .%sked  for  to  .solve  the  problem 
in  Vietnam  and  I've  failed.  Perhaps  its  time 
for  someone  else  to  try." 

"I  have  not  said  that."  McNamara  said.  Ins 
back  to  the  big  windows  that  open  onto  the 
Pentagon's  grassy  parade  grotind,  the  yachts 
nil  the  Potomac  and,  in  the  distance,  the 
Capitol  dome.  "But  I  will  make  no  comment 
on  Vietnam  now.  It's  not  yet  possible  to  look 
back  on  it  with  any  wisdom.  Perliaps  m  two 
or  four  years  taut  not  now." 

With  the  admitted  benefit  of  hii.dsight. 
are  there  things  he  would  have  done  ditler- 
ently  in  Vietnam? 

"Oh.  surely,"  he  said  quickly.  "But  it  would 
be  unwise  to  comment  on  that  now.  Tlicre 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  review  mistakes 
when  it  is  all  over." 

But  always  there  is  Vittn.im.  It  canif;  up 
vet  .igain. 

Q.  Generals  have  a  hietime  t  j  'rarn  how  to 
deal  emotionally  with  casua!tip.=i.  How  do 
you.  a  civilian,  learr  to  deal  with  the 
inevitable  casu.Tlt'es  (.f  \v;ir? 

A  -Sleeping  pills  help  ...  It  ^Iso  liclj-s  f.  be- 
lieve -n  what  you're  doing  and  to  know  that 
the  men  who  are  fighting  the  war  also  believe 
clearly  in  what  we're  doing.  The  morale  of 
our  men  over  there  is  tremendous, 

PERSHING'S     Df-.-K 

;  iiaracierr  lically.  workinpr  :n  •'iis  .  h.irt- 
:  leeves  oil  a  Saturday,  McNamara  -.vas  inter- 
viewed at  the  big  desk  once  used  by  Clen, 
Jolin  J.  Pershing,  before  the  oil  portrait  of 
James  Forrestal.  the  hrst  secrctaiy  of  de- 
fense, a  public  man  who  tcKjk  his  life  m 
an  agony  of   private   terror. 

The  eighth  secretary  of  'ief-nse.  wlio  has 
held  the  job  the  longest,  did  not  look  like  a 
man  overcome  with  exhaustion  or  pessimism. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  be  a  man  whose  ":  piritual 
strength  was  sapped"  by  his  many  hghts  v.nth 
Congress,  as  one  iissociate  put  it.  Nor  did  lie 
suggest  a  man  dumped  by  the  presidem 
lor  poliL^cal  reasons  or  one  i.nally  squeezed 
out  ijv  the  pressure  ot  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  Tliese  things  mav  be  true  btit 
Robert  .McNamara.  working  tins  nav  on  jyiies 
of  secret  papers  that  would  become  the 
Pentagon's  new  astronomical  budgci.  ciid  not 
look   It. 

With  tl';e  square  cut  of  ';is  combed-back 
Iiair.  the  (jid-faohioned  rimless  glasses,  the 
quick  and  mostly  confident  answers,  he  still 
•suggested  to  this  visitor  a  happy  scoutmaster, 
who  thinks  the  troop  is  coming  alone  tine. 
just  fine.  It  is  not  smugness  so  niucn  as 
s.elf-assurance  and  enthusiasm,  a  galloping 
zest  for  challenge  that  one  imagines  accom- 
panied Tlieodore  Roose"elt  into  a  Herd  of 
buifaloes. 

Obviously  Vietnam  and  the  Pentagon  are 
still  chock  lull  of  challenge,  W'ny  leave  then 
to  head  the  World  Bank';'  In  announcing 
the  McNamara  mo'.e.  President  Johnson 
noted.  "He  has  richly  earned  reliol  irom 
the  arduous  labors  and  stress"  of  tiie  cielense 
job.  McN'rimara.  himself,  mentioned  then 
onlv  that  the  country  i^iigli*  tjenelit  f'-.m 
the  appointment  of  a  "fresh  person. "  Friends 
and  associates  take  him  at  his  word,  al- 
tiiough  several  think  the  specific  timir;g  of 
the  switch  may  have  been  inspired  by  po- 
litical considerations  known  only  to  Ly]:don 
Jciinson. 

AN    OFFENSIVE     GAMT 

A  former  service  secretary,  with  a  jx-^ssion 
for  football  metaphors,  said.    "Bob  based  his 


!  andling  of  the  job  on  rtie  assumptir.n  he 
wouldn't  stay  more  than  four  years.  There- 
fore, he  plaved  a  strictly  olfensive  panic,  al- 
ways thro"wing  the  bail.  He  took  on  the 
National  CJuard  .-md  the  reserves,  he  look  on 
the  Military  ;iros  and  Congress  in  thitigs 
like  th.e  TFX  fight 

".■\fter  awhile  youve  got  to  get  .1  little 
punchy  The  military,  you  see.  not  (jnly  h.is  a 
two-|)latoon  system,  it  has  the  infinite-i)I a- 
t'>on  ■  ystem.  In  six  vears.  they  get  three  turn- 
overs I'll  the  joint  chiefs  of  .stafl"  and  thev  .  ;,n 
keep  i.'ounding  away  at  you  with  fresh  men." 
■Undoubtedly,"  .said  a  retired  ufflcer  i.nd 
friend,  ""he  feels  like  a  lemon  that'.s  been 
squeezed  dry." 

To  :.  reporter.  McN-oiiara  inits  it  'ess 
c"-.'rcmelv. 

'I  believe  any  individual  froos  through 
peai;s  and  vUleys  of  creativity,"  he  said.  "One 
brings  to  a  j)ost  such  us  this  certain  ideals 
,"Oid  concepts.  In  the  jjroccss  of  putting'  them 
into  elfect,  a  prcat  amount  cjf  energy  is  ex- 
■ppiided  .Another  person  could  bring  in  new 
Ideas  and  new  energies  to  move  iliinps  larther 
along.  I  think  the  jiroper  order  of  service  here 
would  be  lour  or  hve  years.  I  stayed  lonper 
because  of  Vietnam  In  a  way,  cxpcni-iice  1^  ,i 
sul-j.'tuute  lor  innov.it'on, 

"...  I  don"t  mean  by  .-iny  of  this  that 
we're  not  continuing  to  innovate.  We  are  ,  .  . 
In  me  last  year  we  liave  made  tremendous 
progress  m  the  use  of  the  Dep.irtment  of 
Defense  on  major  social  jiroblems.  .So  protrress 
hasn't  stopped  but  the  rate  ol  innovation  l.s 
less  today  than  four  years  ago," 

MFFFKENT    WAR    PtJLICIES 

Hmhly  placed  people  m  and  out  ol  unit,  rm 
appear  to  agree  that  McNamara 's  dl'Tercn.'t-.s 
with  the  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Stan  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnini  war  were  not  "brisic"  but  a 
matter  of  degree.  They  concurred,  it  is  said, 
m  the  levels  of  power  to  be  used  but  dis- 
agreed on  the  rate  by  which  the  increased 
ini!!',;.try  pressure  should  be  applied.  Tlie 
chiefs  wanted  to  move  faster;  McNamara 
Wanted  to  go  slovi'er  to  make  certain  the 
United  States  was  not  over-reacting  m 
Vietnam. 

"In  other  words."  said  one  .senior  officer, 
"it  v.-.is  the  difference  between  a  gr.^dual  in- 
crease td  pressure  \ersus  the  big  fast  blow. 
McNainara's  view  has  prev.-iled  so  far." 

Tlie  man  did  not  lend  any  rminous  emplia- 
sis  'o  the  words,  "so  far."  He  did  not  indicate 
which  view  he  thought  would  prevail  alt«r 
McNimara  is  cone.  President  Johnson  has 
said  McNamara's  leaving  does  not  signal  ,.ny 
chs.nge  ;n  U.S.  v.'ar  policy. 

Qac'r:  in  carpeted  Suite  ;?E880  of  the  Penta- 
gon, where  the  civilian  head  of  the  delense 
depar"tiiient  presides  by  act  of  Congress  and 
coil' titutional  intent.  Robert  McNamar,; 
touched  indirectly  i-n  hin  diflerences  with  tlic 
M.iit  C!i:ofs.  It  c  ime  up.  not  specifically  about 
Viettiam.  but  :;s  :'..  rejected  b.is  basic  theory 
of  running  Defense. 

'-•'hat  ts.  iie  said.  '  liuit  the  respansible 
oHicials  s'no'dld  be  active  leaders.  !t  is  not  a 
f)U'?sti.'jn  of  my  over-r'ulina  the  joint  .-"h.efs-- 
it  is  mv  job  to  lead.  That  demands  iiolalioa 
of  the  issues,  analyses  oi  the  pros  and  cons. 
and  makii'.g  a  decision.  A  man  ;n  mv  j'b 
should  be  rrit'ciz-vd  for  not  doing  that,  t^r 
failing  to  provide  that  kind  of  leadership. 

"'SALUTE    FOP.    AIDES 

.\&  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Clileis  have  ).?! 
brought  much  more  into  the  decisi,:)n-mr,k- 
;  ifi  process  here  in  the  last  seven  years,  not 
less.  But  it  was  my  job  to  lead  and  m  fie 
course  •.•!  ieao.ing  I  sometimes  acted  attr.iiiSt 
the  advice  of  the  inajorlty  of  mv  advisers, 
.'-•onie  of  ties-;  decisions  have  liroven  rlgi.t 
and  some  v.Tong.  but  for  all  of  them  I  as- 
s.'med  responsibilitv." 

Lep.iijig  :;ack  m  bis  ciiair  and  art>;iing  up 
t'ne  'peaks  and  valleys"  of  his  !-.■■, ire  at  the 
Pentagon.  McNamara  said  he  leaves  witli  a 
feeling  of  "tremendous  satisfaction."  i.ot 
:rr.st.-at:..  ii  or  disappointiiieiit  He  empha- 
sized It  iiad  not  '.'Cen  a  one-man  show  and 
saluted    men    !.:;r    Harold    Brown,    Charles 
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Hiuh.  Cyrus  Vance.  Roswcll  Gllpatrlc,  John 
Poster.  Paul  Nltze.  Alain  Enthoven  and 
others.  The  peaks? 

"First  and  most  Important,  we  reshaped 
out  national  defense  policy  to  ensure  inte- 
gration of  our  military  strategy  with  our 
foreign  policy  our  military  force  structure 
and  our  financial  planning 

"This  led  to  a  complete  re-examlnation  of 
the  concept  of  the  use  uf  oar  power  It  be- 
came clear  that  we  couldn't  win  n  strategic 
nuclear  war.  that  nobody  could.  That's  not 
to  say  that  nuclear  forcv  waiii  t  required  m 
our  defense  picture  A  strategic  nuclear  force 
is  absolutely  essential  to  our  security  But. 
we  woulil  use  it  only  under  fxtreme  condi- 
tions, and  so  we  had  to  lime  other  furces  to 
use  under  other  c.jrulltlD  :* 

"The  copcept  of  massive  retaliation  was 
ruled  out.  We  needttl*  a  whole  spectrum  of 
responses  We  began  to  tailor  uur  military 
forces  to  those  needs.  Then  it  wm  necessary 
to  educate  the  public  and  the  Congress  ihat 
you  o.mnoi  win  a  strategic  nuclear  war  We 
said  it  in  UllTerent  Wii\s  u.er  a  p?rlt>d  of  iime 
I  consider  getting  that  (.oncept  across  our 
greatest  single  accoinpUsumetit 

A  corolhtry   to  that   is  the  necessity  for 
restraint  lit  The  .ippUcatlon  of  power  in  the 
nuclear   age.    We   applied    this    theory    twice 
with    great    success.    I    believe    it    will    prov 
fqually  applicable  m   Vietnam. 

Uiinni;  i!ie  Berha  crisis  m  1961,  President 
Kciuiedy.  wuli  ijreat  cour.-'ge,  mobilized  the 
reserves  and  sent  air  national  cuard  squad- 
rons !o  Europe  to  reflect  our  determination. 
We  apjihed  with  restrain;  and  eventually  the 
Russians  witldr.^w  from  that  confrontation 
Again,  m  the  Cuban  missile  crls.s.  there  was 
great  moblluntlcn  .  f  piwer.  applied  'Aith 
great  restraint  " 

THE    EHr.OS 

Ard  Vietnam    Always  there  i»  V'letnam 
Vietn.im,  of  course,  is  still  in  controversy   ' 
And  ihe  v.\lleyi.  the  errors? 

T!je  most  notable  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
President  Kennedy  gallantly  look  tlie  respon- 
sibility but  the  fiict  is  that  I.  along  with 
others,  reccmmtnded  It.  The  President's  ad- 
visers were  unanimous  but  thit  doesn't 
chanire  '.he  fa.~t  that  I  w.u  wrong. 

"Other  errors'  I  (eel  b.id  about  ti  .-ommls- 
sion  I  ?;et  up  »n  963  to  study  racial  discnmi- 
nallun  in  the  ..rmed  lorces  It  made  recom- 
mendailons  and  we  iried  to  put  them  into 
eiTect.  Bui  nothing  happened  and  I  didn't 
do  a  thing  about  it.  Not  a  thing  happened  lor 
four  years,  and  then  v.-e  fln.:Uy  wejit  to  work 
and  .ici'nmpllshetl  soraethln;;  " 

F.^CINC    CONCSESS  | 

McNamara  -aaa  asked  -bout  t!ie  oumtilatlve 
effect  i.'f  ht^h-level  rnmbai  in  Wnshlngton. 
He  smiled,  1-Joking  down  at  his  desk. 

"TTie  weir  and  tear  comes  In  He  psycho- 
logiral  mood  with  w.iich  you  appfoach  your 
work  and  that  mocd  Is  a  function  ^f  how  you 
take  L-ritUifm.  | 

"You  mtist  be  secure  enough  'ntyour  deci- 
sions so  tha;  >ou  can  face  critlcUifa  with  the 
nghi  perspective,  with  tolerance  aAd  without 
so  much  an^.Tgonlsm  that  It  beKlns  to  tear 
you  apart  I  don  t  think  it  hns  worn  me  down. 
And  It  is  not  that  I  l.ave  a  thick  skin.  I 
don't   " 

W:is  deallr^  with  Congress  .t  drain  on  his 
spirits'"  \ 

"Well.  It's  like  beir.g  a  trial  lawjer.  'V'ouTe 
on  trial  before  the  jury  and  that  is  .".s  It 
should  he  Anyone  responsible  for  spending 
10  percent  oi  the  nation's  resources  .iiid  em- 
ploying four  and  one-half  million  people 
ou^ht  to  be  subject  to  public  examination  It 
is  ..n  absolutely  necessary  part  of  ouc^^ystem 
,ind  I  wouldn't  change  it  in  any  degree  But 
searching  e.\.amin>.tion  is  a  mental  struggle 
ana  tiring  to  tjoth  p.trties 

"I've  had  to  act  contrary  to  many  view- 
points and  interests  represented  m  Congress 
but  I  think  most  of  the  congressmen  realize 
I  was  always  acting  In  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  national  interest    I've  been  ple.t.sed     nd 


touched  by  their  many  private  comments  to 
me  since  my  resignation  was  announced." 

EISEJ^IlOWini    WARNING 

In  leaving  the  White  House,  President  El- 
senhower warned  the  nation  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  mllit.iry-liidustrl.il  complex 
Does  McN-imara  share   that   concern'.' 

I  dDn't  .-14  long  .IS  the  secretary  of  defense 
operates  the  way  he  should,  examining  all 
the  t.ictors  of  a  problem  and  making  decl- 
slorvs  on  his  own  analysis,  reg.irdless  of  the 
pressures  applied  t'>  him  If  he  then  is  b.acked 
by  '.he  President— is  I  have  been  backed  by 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson — then 
UO'w  cm  the  mint iry-mdiistrial  complex  get 
to  him',' 

■".\tid  Confess  cinrtol  t>e  .>;ubverted  In  this 
area  If  the  secret.irv  .urts  thoroughly  and 
rationally  and  solely  for  the  national  inter- 
est, and  presents  the  issues  dispassionately 
along  with  his  recommendations.  I'd  say.  in 
this  jrea.  we  haven't  lost  more  th.in  two 
percent  of  the  c.ises  to  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex — and  In  those  Instances 
we  tailed  to  present  our  c.tse  properly." 

McNiunara  once  bald  he  could  write  a  book 
on  t!ie  negative  things  in?  h.is  to  learn  com- 
ing to  W.ishington  Is  he  now  leaving  with 
any    great    illusions   shattered? 

I  leave  with  a  feeling  of  great  gratitude 
to  two  presidents  tor  the  opportunity  of 
serving  our  nation.  I  still  have  the  strong 
.'eeling  that  any  individual  who  can  serve 
his  government  should  do  so  and  that  he 
ind  his  lamily  will  benent  irom  it  " 

But  what  neg:<tUe  things  did  he  have  to 
le.irn .' 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  to  prevent  strong 
disagreement  on  a  pressing  issue  from  turn- 
ing into  personal  dislike  and  to  distinguish 
m  others  between  disagreement  and  disre- 
spect " 

Is  it  true  that  he  didn't  lose  any  sleep  over 
decisions  once  they  hid  bcesi  made? 

"Yes.  becaiHe  I  know  no  one  Is  infallible — 
certainly  not  I.  One  must  expect  to  make  a 
•  ertaln  percentage  if  errors,  and  I  can  ac- 
cept that — depending,  of  course,  on  the  im- 
portance i>f  the  e-ror.  Most  decisions,  once 
made,  don  i  bother  me  in  the  slightest." 

MARolN    OF    IR.-.ua 

McNumara  pointed  to  papers  on  his  desk. 

■  For  example.  In  taking  $10  million  or  $15 
million  out  of  this  or  that  item  in  the 
budget.  <ine  must  expect  to  make  some  mis- 
takes On  the  really  major  issues,  I  would 
liope  li.ai  our  mistake  level  la  at  an  absolute 
minimum." 

What,  m  his  mind,  is  the  percentage  of  his 
errors  he  could  tolerate'* 

'As  I  .said.  It  IS  the  importance  of  the  Is- 
sues which  (iotermines  the  number  of  er- 
rors which  cun  be  tolerated.  We  must,  and 
do.  strive  to  keep  errors  on  niLiJor  Issues  to  a 
minimum.  Or  problems  of  lesser  magnitude, 
ten  percent  or  less  doesn't  bother  me.  But 
.".ome  people  are  afraid  to  take  any  action  for 
fear  of  making  an  error.  You  can't  let  that 
immobilize  you  " 

People  who  know  the  retiring  secretary  of 
defense  were  surprised  to  hear  that  he  could 
tolerate  that  margin  of  error  in  anyone. 
especially  Robert  P-T.^tnte  \fcNamara. 


WE    LIVK    IN    INTERESTING    TIMES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  felt  that  Whitney  Young 
articulates  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  Na- 
tion tlie  Negro's  relationship  with  white 
America  He  speaks  on  urban  and  racial 
problems  with  the  experience  ot  one  who 
has  seen  history  made  in  this  area.  His 
.statements  are  always  honest  and  hard- 
hutine.  full  of  optimi.sm  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

Recently  he  spoke  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  In.stitulc  of  Life  Insur- 


ance in  New  York  City.  I  ask  unanimous 
consc-nt  that  his  speech  be  p.mttd  m  the 
Record,  for  it  is  an  excellent  one  fiKed 
with  sober  warnings,  intelliiient  .•~u>!t;  s- 
tions.  and  i;ood  advice.  Mr.  Youni;  argues 
that  the  present  racial  confrontation  is 
good  becau.se  it  is  lioiusl  The  fact  that 
tlie  races  now  openly  discu.-s  racial  prob- 
lems is  a  iKisitive  sign.  Out  of  racial  con- 
frontation can  come  the  groundwork  for 
the  rebuilding  of  our  common  society. 

Mr.  Young  commends  the  insurance 
industry  for  their  participation  in  the 
renewal  of  our  cities.  He  .says: 

I  .im  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  ih.it 
Washington  can't  do  the  Job  alone.  Those 
who  look  to  the  government  to  solve  this 
problem  without  recognizing  the  Import-mce 
of  Involving  the  business  community  ;ire  mis- 
taken. We  ;ire  a  business-oriented  society 
and  It  is  Impossible  as  well  as  unwise  to  ig- 
nore the  private  secti.-r'.s  role  in  ihe  urb.iii 
crisis 

I  agree  completely  with  Mr.  Youn.t;  m 
his  emphasis  of  the  imi>ortancc  of  i)art;c- 
ipation  by  business  m  the  solution  of  our 
urban  problems.  The  fact  that  we  are 
now  all  woikiiv.;  together — the  bu.5incss 
community.  Confire.ss.  and  the  Nrm'o 
community— is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
fact^  of  our  times. 

There  beiriK  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoro, 
as  follo'W's: 

Address  by  WiinNEV  M.  Yiing,  Jr.,  txEfu- 
iivE  DiREi  TOR  National  Urban  I.eacif  Be- 
fore THE  Annual  .Meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute OF  Life  I.nsurance.  New  York  City. 
December  12,  1967 

riiere  Is  an  old  Japanese  curse  that  says: 
"May  you  live  in  interesting  times""  The 
re.ison  for  its  use  as  a  curse  is  because  in- 
teresting times  are  times  of  revolution,  dras- 
tic change  and  upheaval 

By  any  measurement,  we  live  in  interesting 
times. 

Last  summer  may  have  been  the  most  In- 
teresting In  our  history  It  was  a  summer  of 
racial  violence,  of  riots,  and  of  challenges  to 
the  abUlty  of  this  society  to  achieve  Justice 
and  equality  for  all  of  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  since  1965.  riots 
have  claimed  130  lives,  wounded  3.600  people, 
and  cost  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  prop- 
erty damage  and  economic  losses. 

Most  of  the  discussion  about  riots  has  con- 
centrated on  the  negative  aspects — the  vio- 
lence, the  polarization  of  attitudes,  .md  the 
desertion  from  the  cause  of  civil  rights  ol 
some  people  who  were  formerly  sympathetic 
to  it. 

I  think  it  i.i  time  we  took  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  positives  m  t.his  situation.  In  the 
long  run.  they  may  prove  to  be  more  sig- 
nificant. 

One  such  positive  element  is  the  fact  that 
Willie  Americans,  lor  the  first  time,  .ire  now 
aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  Negroes,  and 
more  important,  realize  that  these  are  prob- 
lenis  which  threaten  the  future  of  our  nation. 
For  Negroes  have  been  ignored.  \  whole 
network  of  freeways  and  expressways  have 
cut  olT  the  ghetto  from  the  eyes  of  white 
Americans,  and  Americans  have  cheerfully 
accepted  the  fiction  that  conditions  were 
rapidly  improving. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  took  riots  to  bring 
the  facts  of  ghetto  life  to  the  attention  of 
most  people,  but  insofar  .is  these  facts  liave 
been  made  common  knowledge,  something 
positive  exists. 

1  he  resulting  racial  confrontation  Is  a  pos- 
itive sign  It  may  be  ugly.  It  may  be  pain- 
ful. But  it  13  honest  in  a  way  lh.it  the  "be- 
nice- lo-Ne<roes- Its-Brotherhood- Week  "  kind 
of  l.beralism  never  was. 

For  the  first  time  people  are  saying  what 
is  really  on  their  minds.  Negroes  are  freely 
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expressing  their  resentment  and  mistrust  of 
whiti»  .society,  a  society  which  has  enslaved 
:ind  exploited  them  for  over  300  years.  And 
w);iLcs  leel  liberated  from  having  to  keep 
their  good  manners  when  talking  about  ra- 
cial questions  rhey,  too.  express  their  hate 
freely. 

It  is  all  out  in  the  open  now.  and  that  too. 
IS  positive  Now  an  honest  dialogue  can  be- 
gin Stripped  of  .'lypocnsy,  we  can  now  lay 
the  t:rciundwork  lor  a  reconciliation  and  a 
renullding  of  our  loinnion  society. 

Shortly  after  the  riots  In  Detroit.  I  met  a 
businessman  who  touk  very  little  time  to 
bring  our  conversarion   uroiind   to  riots. 

"You  know.  Mr  Ycninct.''  he  said,  "I  u.sed 
to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Neijro's  cause,  but 
all  of  this  rioting  and  violence  made  me 
change  my  mind.  I've  lost  my  sympathy  for 
the  civil   riL'hts  movement." 

"That's  tixj  bad.""  I  .said,  and  I  meant  it 
for  we  can"t  .ilTord  Ui  lose  meanin^iful  sup- 
port But  I  went  on  to  ask  him.  "When  did 
you  sympiithize  with  us.  what  did  you  do? 
How  many  Nerrnes  did  you  hire?  How  many 
did  you  train  tor  Jobs?  What  did  you  do  to 
help  NeL'roes  move  into  your  neighborhood? 
What  did  you.  as  a  coninuinity  leader,  do  to 
Improve  schools  ;ind  huiising  m  the  ghetto?" 

"Well,"   he   staniniercd,    "i-othinp." 

'"Then  we  re:;lly  havcn"t  lost  much.'"  I 
said.  "Nothing  from  nothing  leaves  nothing." 

People  who  were  really  committed  to  the 
cause  of  equal  oppoi tiinity  knew  what  con- 
ditions were  like  and  weren't  ;  urprised  at 
what  haiipened.  They  don't  like  violence  and 
riots.  Neither  cio  I.  Llm  with  the  t-iip  between 
the  races  widenlnf:.  and  conditions  in  the 
ghetto  daily  I'mwini'  v.-orse.  no  nne  should 
be  surprised  when  the  inevitable  explosions 
occur. 

The  tap  m  economic  .-.nd  soci.il  conditions 
has  widened.  In  rJ55  the  averipe  Negro  fam- 
ily made  If2,000  le.'S  ihan  the  average  white 
family.  Now  S-3.300  .-opr.rate  them.  Unem- 
ployment has  grown  to  iibout  2'^  times  the 
white  rate.  Since  miJO  f.imilies  livhig  in  jxjv- 
erty  in  New  York  City  mcrei^ed  from  28 
percent  to  35  percent.  In  the  Hnuph  area  of 
Cleveland,  they  prew  from  31  percent  of  the 
total,  to  39  percent.  In  Watts,  deteriorated 
housmp  prcw  by  ;:  ihird  while  rents  in- 
creased. 

Go  into  every  city  ;r.c!  n  ery  -lietto  in  this 
country,  .ond  yuu  wlM  find  evidence  that  the 
gap  is  widenlncr.  and  Neprocs  are  worse  off 
than  they  were. 

It  is  the  reahi-ation  c,f  these  shocking  facts, 
and  the  understandlnp  of  their  significance. 
that  lui3  moved  so  many  people  who  were 
formerly  inditlerent  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted    in    this    time   of    national   testing. 

And  few  croups  have  responded  with  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  than  the  leaders  of 
the  American  business  community.  For  they 
know  the  truth  of  what  Justice  Brandeis 
saiU  many  years  apo:  "Unless  our  linancial 
leaders  .ire  capable  of  propre,-s,  the  institu- 
tions which  they  .:re  trying  to  <  onserve  will 
lose  their   foundation." 

Today's  new  breed  uf  businessman  under- 
stands this  He  knows  that  business  has  a 
role  to  play  m  .■■olvinp  our  racial  dilemma. 
He  is  socially  conscious,  better  educated, 
more  enllphtened.  and  better  tr.imed  than 
the  businessmen  if  ..ny  ither  period  in  our 
history. 

He  understands  that  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  his  industry  is  tied  to  the  future 
of  our  cities.  .And  he  knows  that  he  has  a 
respcjn.'-ibility  to  brinp  his  creative  talents 
and  resources  to  bear  on  our  urban  problems. 

He  knows  that  we  will  either  help  the 
Nc'jrro  citizen  become  a  productive  tax-pay- 
ing citizen,  or  we  will  stand  by  whUe  he 
becon-.es  ii  disgruntled  dependent,  consuming 
tax  dollars;  we  will  either  pive  support  to 
responsible  Neero  leadership  and  organiza- 
tions, rr  we  will  stand  by  while  irresponsible 
leadership  takes  over. 

Three    months    ago.    I    was    at    the   White 
House,    in    the   company   of    your   Industry's 
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spokesmen,  to  hear  the  life  insurance  indus- 
try announce  to  the  President  that  It  had 
pledged  Itself  to  invest  one  billion  dollars 
in  ghetto  areas. 

I  have  tried  to  get  a  large  scale  commit- 
ment of  this  sort  from  private  industry  for 
years,  and  it  was  a  thrilling  moment  for  me. 
I  know  that  for  those  of  you  who  represent 
the  new  breed  of  businessman  I  was  Just 
talking  about.  It  represented  a  landmark  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  Industry. 

There  were  many  people  in  the  insurance 
industry  that  day  who  stood  just  a  bit 
taller  and  felt  a  bit  better  lor  being  part 
of  such  a  meaningful  and  important 
moment. 

But  after  the  euphoria,  cnic  a  sort  of 
"morning  after"  re.iction  Many  people  asked 
"Just  what  are  we  pelting  into?"'  And  in- 
stead of  universal  acclaim,  some  cynics  and 
critics  were  heard. 

Home  pointed  out  that  the  investment  was 
insured  by  federal  programs  and  therefore 
no  risk  was  involveH.  Others  said  it  was 
the  lirst  step  in  a  kind  of  "corporate  imperial- 
ism." .Some  have  called  it  tokenism,  and 
others  have  said  that  the  results  will  be 
invisible. 

But  your  harshest  critics  and  closest  ob- 
servers are  the  very  people  who  stand  to 
beneflt  most  by  your  actions-  the  people  in 
i!ie  ghetto. 

It  is  Important  for  you  to  understand  .hat 
their  previous  experience  with  busine-s  ii 
general,  including  the  insur.mce  industry, 
does  not  encourage  belief  and  trust. 

They  know  all  about  the  way  industry  has 
relined  its  techniques  of  discrinunation  into 
a  line  art.  They  are  familiar  with  such  his- 
torical ijractices  as  discriminatory  ratings 
and  other  means  of  racial  discrimination. 

And  then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  in- 
.';)ection  guide  put  out  by  .i  retail  credit 
coinpany  which  made  20  million  inspection 
reports  last  year  for  every  major  insurance 
company  ia  the  country,  and  which  requires 
its  inspectors  to  gather  detailed  raci.il  in- 
formation including  the  racial  backgrounds 
of  the  subject's  friends  and  church  I  men- 
tion these  not  to  discredit  your  industry,  but 
t3  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  mistrust 
which  exists  in  the  ghetto.  And  I  know  that 
steps  li..ve  already  been  made  to  correct  these 
p....t  practices. 

I  know  that  your  commitment  was  made 
in  all  iincerity  and  in  full  knowledge  that  it 
w.is  one  of  the  most  important  thines  your 
industry  could  do  to  help  rebuild  our  cities. 
And  I  think  it  was  an  unprecedented  dem- 
onstration of  the  creative  response  of  socially 
conscious  businessmen. 

I  know  y3u  spDke  in  ihe  languase  of 
friendship,  but,  as  Thoreau  taid.  'The  l.in- 
gu  tpe  of  friendship  is  not  words,  but  mean- 
ings." For  the  millions  of  people  in  our  urban 
ghettos,  belief  in  your  commitment  must 
wait  until  the  buildings  are  up  and  the  evi- 
dence is  there. 

They  have  been  lied  to.  exploited,  studied, 
analyzed,  Ie:'tured,  threatened,  and  i.nvesti- 
gated  until  all  the  promises  and  reports  are 
coming  out  of  their  ears.  Who  c.tn  linnestly 
say  they  are  wTong  to  take  an  attitude  of 
waiting  and  wa'i,ching? 

The  spotlight  Is  on  your  industry  to  fu'.fiU 
Its  promises,  and  the  nature  of  the  situation 
is  such  that  only  prompt,  visible,  ttnuible 
results  can  allay  the  doubt  and  cynicism 
which  surround  you. 

I  would  caution  you  against  listening  too 
closely  to  the  critics  of  your  industry's  com- 
mitment. I  know  that  many  insurance  execu- 
tives secretly  want  to  hear  that  the  problems 
of  the  ghetto  are  too  overwhelming  for  pri- 
vate efforts  to  make  much  of  a  difference. 

To  the  corporate  executive,  the  temptation 
Is  great  to  say:  "I  make  machines."  or  "I  sell 
insurance,"  and  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  social  problems  of  our  time. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  unless  these 
problems  are  solved  btisiness  will  not  be  in 


.1  position  to  make  machines,  sell  insurance, 

or  do  anything  else  profiiably  while  our  major 
cities  suffer  econonUc  and  social  depression, 
which  IS  based  on  racial  factors. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  the  liberal's 
reflex  opinion— "•Don"t  trust  buslne.ss.  all  they 
want  is  to  make  f.it  profits,  they  don't  care 
about  anything  else" — but  it  doesn't  sit  well 
l«  be.tr  busine.ssmen   agreeing  with  that. 

The  f  i?t  (>f  the  matter  is  that  business  has 
a  stake  in  the  social  renewal  of  this  nation. 
It  must  assume  its  fair  share  nf  -he  burden 
lir  two  main  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  in  buslne.ss'  self- 
interest  to  do  so  Burning  cities  are  bad  for 
business.  Slums  and  dependency  and  crime 
ihey  breed  are  bad  for  Ijusine.ss.  Racial  dis- 
crimination and  the  $30  billion  it  costs  in 
lost  rpending  power  lor  Negro  citizens  are 
bad  for  business. 

The  second  reason  was  sucr-inctly  .-•.ited 
by  the  New  York  Tiiues  which  declared  In  an 
edit-)rial:  "Much  of  the  blight  that  currently 
afliicts  .America's  inetrojiolitan  centers  stems 
iriim  industry's  preoccupation  with  higher 
economic   yield   regardless   of  social   cost." 

I  admire  tlie  great  ingenuity  of  American 
business  in  keeping  Negroes  out  of  all  levels 
of  operation  except  the  most  menial.  I  ad- 
mire it  because  I  am  a  believer  in  excellence 
and  in  creativity,  and  for  the  major  part  of 
t!ie  .American  economy  to  do  so  well  in  ex- 
fluding  Negroes  over  the  years  reflects  an 
excellence  in  planning  and  a  creativity  far 
beyand  the  bounds  which  we  niipht  reason- 
ably expect. 

To  the  degree  lh.it  .American  business  is 
responsible  for  today's  crisis,  it  must  actively 
parth'ipato  in  its  resolution. 

I  should  add  yet  iinothcr  reasoji.  .md  lli:.t 
i-i  tliut  the  inimense  resources  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Lusiness  community  are  desnerately 
needfd  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  Washington  can't  do  the  Job  .ilone. 
Those  who  look  to  the  government  to  solve 
this  problem  without  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  involving  the  business  community 
are  mistaken. 

We  are  a  busincss-ur.entcd  .s.aciety  .ind  1* 
is  impossible  as  well  as  unwise  to  ignore  tiie 
private  sector's  role  in  the  urban  crisis.  -And 
of  all  bu.'-iness  enterprises,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry is  perhaps  tlie  most  important,  both 
in  terms  of  its  own  impact  on  the  economy 
and  m  terms  of  its  enorniuu.'-  resources. 

Your  critics  notwithstanding,  I  feel  that 
y.jur  industry's  comniitnicnt  to  invest  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  pheiio  is  one  of  historic 
importance,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  see  it 
as  a  bejinninp  and  net  an  end.  Your  in- 
dustry can  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  .Amer- 
ican business,  I'd  like  to  suggest  u  few  ways 
in  v.hich  this  could  be  done. 

1  lie  llrst  step  .'hould  be  to  train,  hire,  and 
advance  into  .Ul  le.els  of  \our  operations, 
Ne.LTO  workers.  The  Urban  League  has  a  num- 
ber of  jjrograms  v.hich  recruit  and  train  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  worked  with  several  nj.ijor 
insurance  co.-npr.nies,  with  excellent  result.". 

The  time  has  come  lor  vaii  to  aggressively 
seek  out  Negroes  for  lobs  in  your  industry. 
.Anyoi.e  v.hn  doubt,s  li.ai  Neproes  c  .n  handle 
complex  jobs  in  finance  or  that  Negroes  can 
succeed  in  the  insurance  business  ought  to 
take  a  trip  to  Durham.  North  Carolina,  and 
t.ike  a  look  at  the  operations  of  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual-  Negro  owned  and  staffed. 

But  the  success  of  employment  efforts  dc- 
jiends  on  touph  manai'ement.  I  know  of  a 
young  Negro  who  met  t!ie  president  cif  ,n 
insurance  comp..i:y  v.aio  v.. is  \  ery  impre.  sed 
by  him.  and  sup?;ested  that  he  Join  the  com- 
pany. When  the  ycunp  man  met  with  the 
personnel  people,  he  was  told  there  were  no 
openines.  The  president  heard  alioul  tills  and 
hit  the  roof—  that  youne  man  wound  up  iis 
a  special  assistant  to  the  president. 

That's  the  kind  of  tning  that  can  happen 
when  top  management  says  it  backs  equal 
opportunity   and   then   lets   middle  manage- 
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ment  or  local  branch  people  go    ibout  their 
old  ways. 

Another  way  in  which  the  insvirance  in- 
dustry can  help  la  by  icUvely  working  for 
stKlal  legislation  Let  one  Congressman  Imply 
that  he  is  thinking  about  a  bill  which  would 
artect  your  industry,  ajid  I'm  sure  the  streets 
of  WiWjhlngton  will  be  crowded  l>y  all  the 
lobbyists  and  public  relations  people  you 
would  send  down  there 

But  bills  which  would  enct  ur.if^e  prU.\te 
Investment  m  the  ghetto  ur  new  programs 
to  end  slums  to  end  r  icial  dlscrlmlnntlon  in 
hiuising.  .ind  positive  prcvrams  iittarkmg 
poverty  and  its  causes  affect  your  industry 
every  bit  .is  much  The  insur.ince  industry 
ought  to  be  actively  vkurklng  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  GEO  It  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing the  right  for  upen  housing  It  ought  to 
be  .irgulng  against  spending  billions  on  farm 
subsidies,  ip.ice  exploration  and  supersonic 
planes  while  people  go  hungry  in  tbe  slums 
It  ought  to  be  vising  its  tremendous  com- 
munications facilities  to  educate  people 
about  the  results  uf  r.iclsm  uiid  the  need  for 
renewal   >f  our  rltles. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Immense 
resources  of  ytTur  industry  should  be  con- 
sciously used  xn  promtpte  racl.il  harmony  and 
to  encourage  investment  m  integrated  areas 
and  in  the  slums 

If  there  is  any  red-Unlng"  to  be  done. 
Id  like  to  see  it  roniiued  to  thoee  lUy-whlte 
communities  where  minorities  :ire  not  al- 
lowed to  live  and  to  those  businesses  whose 
dlscrunlnatory  practices  mark  them  as  killers 
of  the  American  dream 

If  It  takes  government  backing  to  Insure 
against  losses  In  ghetto  Investments,  hght 
for  measures  which  will  give  you  that  back- 
ing; If  It  takes  closer  cooperation  with  civil 
rights  organizations  to  plan  your  programs 
in  this  field,  work  with  us  Tlie  Urban  Ijeague 
standi  ready  to  help  you  anj  to  work  with 
you  .\nd  so  do  other  res"p»nsible  Negro 
leadership  As  the  late  President  Kennedy 
said:  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  m.iny 
who  iure  poor.  It  cannot  .:ave  the  few  who  are 
nch  • 

There  is  an  old  song  that  goes:  "Were  in 
the  same  boat,  brother  "  The  boats  that 
landed  Negroes  on  these  shores  arrived  long 
before  the  bi.ats  'h:it  Ornught  your  ancestors. 
unless  they  happened  to  come  over  on  the 
Mayrlower.  hut  we  ure  .ll  ::i  the  same  boat 
now  If  anyon«-  thinks  Netrro  .-itizens  are 
about  to  depart  en  masse  for  .Africa,  they'd 
better  forget  it  If  anyone  Is  deluded  by  wild 
talk  of  setting  up  separate  states  for  Negroes, 
they  d  better  forget  it 

Negroes  have  been  here  for  more  than 
300  years  They've  fought  and  died  for  this 
country  They  want  to  be  an  equal  part  of 
It.  .md  they  .urent  taking  "No  "  for  an  answer 
to   their  just  demands 

"We  lue  indeed  in  the  same  Ixiat  today.  We 
share  the  same  hopes  the  same  dreams,  and 
the  -ame  cities.  Whether  we  build  a  new 
demijcratlc  society  together  ur  wnether  we 
end  in  an  orgy  ol  violence  or  in  a  slow,  pain- 
ful process  of  decay,  depends  ;n  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  will  of  private  industry  to  help 
solve  our  lu-ban  and  racial  crisis 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  part  of 
numer'.)us  'first  steps"  like  the  formation 
of  the  Drban  Coalition  and  vour  industry's 
billion  dollar  commitment  If  the  problem  is 
to  be  solved,  these  first  steps  must  be  fol- 
lowed quickly  and  vigorously  with  other 
measures. 

.An  .incient  Greek  philosopher  was  once 
asked.  "How  do  we  achieve  justice  la 
Athens.' "  "We  shall  achieve  Justice  In 
Athens.  "  he  answered,  when  those  who  are 
nut  injured  are  as  Indignant  as  those  who 
are,  "  ;ind  so  shall  It  be  in  .America.  When 
the  people  in  this  ro<jm  and  your  counter- 
parts in  other  industries  become  as  indig- 
nant as  those  "*ho  .tre  actually  suffering  the 
daily  humiUaUons  and  Indignities,  then,  and 
only  then,  will  Justice  come  to  America. 


THE   FEDB:RAL  savings   and  IXDAN 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

•Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  slgnlflcant  progress  and 
growth  experienced  since  the  30's  by  the 
self-sustaining  $2  billion  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  In.surance  Corporation — 
FSLIC  Thi.s  agency  ot  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment i>pcrate.s  under  the  direction  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board — 
FHLBB — vk'ho.se  chairman  is  John  E. 
Home  P'SLIC  in.sures,  up  to  $15,000.  the 
savings  entrusted  by  the  public  in  4.487 
insured  savings  and  loan  a.ssociations  in 
50  states  with  assets  aggregating  $138 
billion  These  institutions  are  the  lend- 
ing mechanism  providing  the  financing 
(>;  more  than  40  percent  of  all  homes  in 
the  countr>'. 

Neitiier  the  FHLBB  nor  the  FSLIC 
receives  any  appropriated  funds  Irom 
the  US.  Treasury-.  While  the.se  agencies 
are  .self-supporting,  their  expenses  are 
restricted  to  limitations  set  each  year  by 
Congre.ss 

The  Congress  in  1934.  having  taken 
steps  a  year  earlier  to  reestablish  con- 
fidence in  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem— over  5.100  banks  closed  their  doors 
during  the  1930-32  period — by  creation 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, wisely  provided  a  parallel  in- 
surance mechanism  for  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  by  creation  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Just  as  bank  failures  during  the 
1930-32  period  highlighted  the  need  for 
the  FDIC,  .so  did  failures  of  savings  and 
loan  a.ssociations  in  the  same  period — 
438  associations,  about  4  percent  of  the 
total  number — show  the  need  for  the 
FSLIC 

The  intervening  33  years  have  dimmed 
the  memon>-  of  the  near-debacle  climate 
of  the  financial  community  in  the  early 
period  of  tiie  crcat  depression  Thou- 
sands of  small  .savers  needed  protection. 
Insurance  was  necessary  to  reverse  a  tide 
of  Withdrawals.  A  psychology  of  fear  per- 
vaded the  marketplace.  Tlie  publics 
urow  ing  %variness  of  financial  institutions 
was  reflected  in  a  tripling  of  ^-old  coin 
and  a  doubling  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  circulation  Money  available  for  mort- 
gage lending  was  fast  drying  up.  The 
Con:;ress  iishtly  saw  that  public  confi- 
dence in  financial  institutions  must  be 
regained  and  maintained  tlirough  insur- 
ance mstrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment. 

In  three  short  decades  the  familiar  in- 
signia of  the  insured  a.ssociation — 
FSLICs  symbol — the  blue  and  white  cir- 
cle with  a  horizontal  red  bar  across  the 
center— has  established  it.self  as  a  mark 
of  confidence  and  a  bulwark  of  strength. 
While  in  1935  assets  of  insured  associa- 
tions repre.sentcd  only  12  percent  of  the 
assets  of  all  associations — less  than  $6 
billion — today  insured  institutions  repre- 
sent over  96  percent  of  the  total,  or  over 
S138  billion. 

.M  December  31.  1967,  of  the  4,487  in- 
sured institutions  with  over  42  million 


savings    investors, 
associations     and 


2.056  were  Federal 
2431  were  State- 
chartered  associations  The  covenung 
statute  requires  that  all  Federal  .savings 
and  loan  associations,  that  is.  those 
chartered  by  the  FHLBB,  have  their  sav- 


mgs  insured  by  the  FSLIC.  All  State- 
chartered  associations,  which  apply  for 
and  are  approved  for  insurance  by  the 
FHLBB,  are  accorded  the  same  protec- 
tion. Long-term  mortgage  loans  secured 
primarily  by  residential  property  con- 
stitute the  principal  assets  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Of  their  total  savings  of  $120 
billion,  over  97  iiercent  thereof  is  in- 
.sured  by  the  FSLIC,  In  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  the  system,  not  to  be  over- 
looked are  re.serves  for  lo.sses  held  by  in- 
sured institutions  in  a  total  amount  of 
$9  billion,  over  7  5  percent  of  all  savings 

Tlie  FSI.IC,  acting  m  the  role  of  in- 
surer, has  a  strong  asset  position.  At  De- 
cember 31.  1967.  Its  total  assets  exceeded 
S2  1  billion;  reserves  for  losses  were  more 
than  .S2  billion,  consisting  of  primary — 
regular  premiums  and  earnings  of  the 
fund:  and  secondary  reserves — ijrepay- 
ment  premiums  on  which  members  re- 
ceive a  return  equivalent  to  the  FSLICs 
portfolio  yield.  Although  it  has  never 
found  It  necessary  to  do  so.  FSLIC  has 
recourse  by  law  to  three  other  sources 
of  funds,  that  is:  First,  it  may  borrow- 
up  to  $750  million  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury: second,  it  may  assess  additional 
premiums  against  its  insured  members, 
m  certain  circumstances,  not  to  exceed 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  insured  sav- 
ings and  creditor  obligations:  and  third, 
it  may  require  insured  institutions  to  de- 
IX)sit  up  to  1  percent — in  excess  of  .SI 
billion — of  their  savings  with  the  FSLIC. 
While  the  Insurance  Corporation's  ini- 
tial ability  to  perform  as  insurer  was 
bolstered  substantially,  if  not  almost  en- 
tirely, in  1935  by  a  SlOO  million  stock 
investment  by  the  U.S.  Treasury — 
FSLICs  reserves,  exclusive  of  the  stock, 
totaled  only  $100,000  in  1935 — such  in- 
vestment, together  with  dividends  ap- 
proximating S43  million,  had  been  repaid 
m  Its  entirety  by  1957. 

In  recent  times  the  Congress  has  acted 
to  enhance  the  strength  of  the  FSLIC  by 
t-'iving  the  FHLBB  additional  supervi- 
sory powers  with  reference  to  insured 
institutions.  In  1966.  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Supervisory  Act  was  passed.  It 
enabled  the  FHLBB  to  take  intermediate 
steps  to  rectify  the  problems  of  State- 
chartered,  insured  institutions.  Previ- 
ously the  Boards  only  meaningful  re- 
course in  such  cases  was  to  initiate  jjro- 
ceedings  for  cancellation  of  insurance. 
An  etlective  holding  company  bill  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  awaits 
the  President's  signature.  LTpon  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill,  the  FHLBB  will  have  the 
imht  to  insist  that  holdins-com:3atiy- 
owned  associations  operate  m  the  same 
prudent  manner  as  other  insured  insti- 
tutions. 

In  protecting  the  .savings  of  up  to 
$15,000  per  insured  member,  the  FSLIC, 
in  providing  financial  assistance  to  those 
institutions  which  are  in  default  or  in 
danger  of  default,  either  makes  payment 
of  insurance — when  a  receiver  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  liquida- 
tion— or  tai'es  one  or  more  default-pre- 
vention actions  in  the  form  of  a  contri- 
bution, a  purchase  of  assets,  or  a  loan. 
The.se  latter  actions,  with  current  em- 
phasis on  the  contribution  route  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  merger  of  a  faihny 
institution  with  a  .sound  insured  institu- 
tion, must  be  preceded  by  a  determina- 
tion that  the  cost  thereof  is  not  in  excess 
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of  the  cost  of  liquidatine  the  institution. 
In  the  33  years  of  FSLICs  existence  the 
savings  of  359.700  .savers  in  69  insur- 
ance settlement  cases — including  10  re- 
ceiverships— have  been  protected  by  the 
FSLIC.  Insurance  lo.s.ses  to  the  FSLIC 
■esultiim  from  such  settlements  are  csti- 
aiated  at  approximately  $105  million. 

The  FSLIC.  with  its  S2  billion  in  as- 
sets, the  iireponderant  part  of  which  is 
in  US.  Government  securities  readily 
convertible  to  cash,  stands  ready  to  pro- 
tect the  insiued  savings  investor  against 
any  foreseeable  failure  of  an  insured 
institution. 


MAN  AND  WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  ol  Phoenix  has  done  the 
State  of  Arizona  a  great  senice  in  rec- 
ognizing Miss  Arlena  Seneca  as  Woman 
of  the  Year  for  1967  and  Mr.  John  Armer 
as  Man  of  the  Year  for  1967, 

These  two  people  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  community  and 
particularly  in  service  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  recognize 
such  sellle.s.sness  in  an  era  when  "live 
for  yourself"  seems  to  be  the  code  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  newspaper  article  from  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  outlining  the  accom- 
plishments of  Mi.ss  Seneca  and  Mr. 
Armer  be  jirinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   1967  Man  and  Woman  of  Year  Named 
"Many  women,"  .<=.iid  Arlena  Seneca,  "stand 
with    me   In   active   concern    for   our    fellow 
man." 

And  that,  the  chifjrman  nf  the  selections 
committee  s.ild  today  was  the  reason  Miss 
Seneca  was  chosen  as  the  Phoenix  Advertis- 
ing Club's  Woman  nf  the  Year  for  1967. 

The  South  Mountain  Hlch  School  depart- 
ment head  and  civic  leader,  and  the  1967 
Man  of  the  Year.  John  .Armer.  were  honored 
l.ist  niKht  at  a  Westward  Ho  hanquet  at- 
tended by  383  persons,  the  largest  crowd  in 
the  long  history  of  the  annual  awards. 

John  McMuiUn.  general  chairman,  said 
Miss  Sencc:i  l;as  done  many  things  to  Im- 
prove her  community  as  s!ie  tries  i  as  she  told 
the  banquet  audience)  to  live  by  three  words 
emphasized  by  her  parents:  Determination, 
Unity.  Respect. 

"She  is  a  bridge  between  people."  s;ud  Hal 
Metcalf  in  telling  of  her  participation  in: 

Careers  l^or  Youth.  Urban  League  Guild, 
Arizona  Council  for  Civic  Unity,  community 
study  group  in  the  inner  city.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Big  Sisters  of  .Arizona.  Girl 
Scoius,  YWCA,  She  is  a  member  of  South- 
minster   Presbyterian   Church, 

.As  head  of  the  science  department  at 
South  Mountain  High  she  writes  principally 
m  tiie  fickl  of  biology  and  holds  the  achieve- 
ment recognition  award  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association.  She  received 
the  Charles  D  Poston  award  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  field  of  human  relations. 

Mii5s  Seneca,  born  in  Mississippi  and  mem- 
ber of  a  Kirge  f.imily.  was  stricken  in  her 
teens  with  sciatic  rheumatism  and  could  not 
walk  for  five  years.  Her  first  ambition  was 
to  be  a  surge<-in.  but  limited  finances  pre- 
vented such  a  career. 

Hoiiorce  Armer,  president  of  an  air  con- 
dil;oning  ccnip-iny  since  1932.  Li.s  been  called 
the  "grandfather  of  air  conditioning  in  Ari- 
<;ona,  "  Metcalf  recalled.  He  has  been  a  sheet 
laeuil  worker  since  age  16. 


He  served  seven  years  on  the  board  of 
education  ol  Phoenix  Union  High  School 
District,  retiring  last  Dec.  31.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Arizona  SchcxDl  Boards 
Association,  represented  Arizona  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for  Better 
.Schools,  and  served  on  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Education  under  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

He  is  a  director  of  John  C.  Lincoln  Hos- 
pital and  active  In  masonic  affairs. 

"I  don't  know,"  Armer  said,  "of  a  greater 
honor  than  to  be  recognized  by  your  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens. 


PROTECTING     THE     CONSUMER 
AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  President 
Johnson  took  occasion  to  bear  down 
heavily  on  the  protection  which  has  pre- 
siunably  been  given  to  the  consumer 
through  recently  enacted  legislation,  and 
on  the  supposedly  tremendous  need  for 
further  legislation  on  his  behalf. 

Evidently  it  has  become  politically  ex- 
pedient, in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1968.  to 
make  a  grandstand  play  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation of  all  sorts  to  protect  a  creature 
who.  we  are  told,  is  ixxir.  lost,  and  be- 
fuddled— the  consumer.  It  may  be  ne^'s 
to  the  consumer  to  be  told  that  he  is 
poor,  lost,  and  befuddled.  Some  of  the 
consumers  in  my  State  are  strongly  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  are  jjer- 
fectly  competent  to  manage  their  owti 
affairs  for  the  most  part.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  think  they  handle  their  affairs 
better  than  this  Government  handles  its 
affairs.  However,  notwithstanding  this 
attitude  on  their  part,  the  signs  and 
portents  clearly  jxiint  to  more  and  more 
so-called  consumer  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  during  recent  years  the 
Congress  has  passed  among  other  things 
the  so-called  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act;  the  Drug  Amendments  Act  of 
1962,  a  law  tightening  control  by  the 
Government  over  the  production  and 
distribution  of  drugs;  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  of  automobiles;  an  act 
extending  broadly  the  Federal  inspection 
function  over  meatpacking  establish- 
ments; and  laws  relating  to  flammable 
fabrics,  clinical  laboratories,  and  various 
other  matters.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  legislation  not  yet 
acted  on  by  the  House  on  the  subjects  of 
truth  in  lending,  pipeline  safety,  and  fire 
safety. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
Senator  supported  each  and  every  one  of 
these  measures  for  consumer  protection 
in  the  form  in  which  finally  enacted. 
However,  it  should  be  said  that  in  dealing 
with  these  matters  too  frequently  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  as  originally  pro- 
posed, which  was  either  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  contradictory  and  unworkable 
ideas,  or  else  an  administrative  proposal 
for  top-heavy  bureaucratic  controls  to 
regulate  and  hamstring  the  businessman 
ti-ying  to  produce  or  market  a  product 
that  would  suit  the  demands  of  Iiis  cus- 
tomers. In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  for 
Congress  or  its  committees,  again  and 
again,  to  tackle  the  job  of  making  sense 
out  of  nonsensical  proposals,  and  writing 
law  which  would  provide  both  essential 
consumer  protection,  and  a  workable 
regulatory  regime  for  business. 


I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
changes  that  had  to  be  made  by  the 
House  in  the  .so-called  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  and  the  rewriting  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  by 
the  Senate  in  1962  of  the  bill  originally 
introduced  by  Senator  Kefauver  to  regu- 
late the  drug  industry.  In  both  cases,  the 
proposals  with  which  we  were  originally 
confronted  were  of  the  most  extreme 
sort,  involving  endless  unnecessary  costs 
to  business,  as  well  as  depriving  the  con- 
sumer of  his  or  her  own  freedom  of 
choice  in  many  cases. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  too  easy  to 
forsel  that  in  our  modern  system  of  free 
choice,  the  consumer  herself  or  himself 
lias  built-in  protections  in  most  cases  far 
more  important  than  anything  that  a 
bureaucratic  agency  can  pive  The  con- 
sumer can  simply  refase  to  buy  an  un- 
satisfactorj'  product.  If  he  buys  it  once 
by  accident  and  then  finds  it  unsatisfac- 
tory, he  can  give  the  product  such  a  bad 
name  among  his  friends  that  the  manu- 
facturer or  seller  might  wish  he  had 
never  made  that  i^articular  sale.  Fur- 
thermore, he  can  refuse  to  buy  it  a  sec- 
ond time — and  most  industries  live  on 
repeat  business.  The  .ttrocer.  the  druggist. 
the  barber,  even  the  lawyer  can  never 
stay  in  business  unless  he  can  keep  his 
customers  or  clients  satisfied,  and  keep 
them  coming  back.  These  are  the  powers 
of  the  consumer,  and  the  built-in  con- 
sumer protections  that  exist  regardless 
of  wliat  laws  we  pass,  and  of  how  the 
Federal  Government  regulates  or  mis- 
reculatcs  the  economy. 

As  previously  stated,  I  have  supported 
each  and  every  one  of  the  major  items  of 
con.sumer  legislation  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years — after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  worked  over  either  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  or  by  the  House 
or  Senate  in  each  case,  I  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  needed  legislation  to 
.quard  the  health  and  safety  of  consum- 
ci-s.  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and 
deception,  to  make  sure  they  are  given 
the  full  facts  of  what  they  are  buying 
and  so  on. 

However,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  me 
that  we  remind  ourselves  from  time  to 
time  that  Government  regulation  is  not 
necessarily  an  unmixed  blessing.  Some- 
times there  is  as  much,  or  more,  of  a 
problem  of  jorotecting  the  consumer 
against  the  Government,  instead  of  Giv- 
ing him  protection  by  the  Government. 
A  magazine  article  has  come  to  hand 
from  the  Consumer  Bulletin — hardly  a 
bulwark  of  nghtwing  reaction — jwint- 
inc  out  the  helplessness  of  consumers 
who  are  not  protected  by  the  American 
Free  Choice  system.  This  article,  which 
is  entitled.  "Consumers  in  the  United 
States  versus  the  U.S.S.R.."  is  a  discus- 
sion of  a  recent  book  entitled  "Work- 
ers' Paradise  Lost"  by  Eugene  Lyons, 
which  jioints  out  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  simply  petting  along  throuch  the 
daily  round  of  normal  activities  for  the 
average  Russian. 

This  explicit  point  is  made: 

Those  who  liave  been  looking  to  the  fed- 
eral government  in  Wa.slilngton.  I)  C  and  its 
local  outposts,  to  take  care  of  their  com- 
plaints and  remedy  some  of  their  problems, 
nray  find  ca'ase  to  change  their  point  ol 
view  somewhat  after  reading  Eugene  Lyons' 
book.    It    demonstrates    clearly    and    beyond 
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th*  shadow  of  j  doubt  that  consumers  In  any 
country  may  at  times  have  less  need  for 
protection  hy  the  government  than  need 
for  protection  against  some  of  Its  "peratlons 
and    controls. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  m  the  Record  the  article 
:rom  the  Consumer  Bulletin  of  January 
'968  entitled  Consumers  m  the  United 
States  versus  the  U  3  S  R  Off  the  Edi- 
tors  Chest  ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

CoNSfMEBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  VeHSVS  THE 

D  S.S  R. — Off  the  B:i)ITors  Chest 

Consumers  in  the  United  States  are  the 
envy  of  the  world  for  the  abundant  variety, 
quality,  .ind  attractiveness  of  the  products 
that  can  t>e  conveniently  purchased  .it  a 
wide  range  uf  prices  It  is  dlfflcult  Ui  think 
of  .American  consumers  iis  lackinsc  anything 
but  .sutflclent  unds  to  supply  their  needs 
and  wants:  yet  early  .ast  fall  there  were 
headlines  !n  Mtrtoiis  publications  such  as 
Congress  Contlmies  Consumer  Push,  '  and 
Con.sumer  Prfitectlon  Bills  Move  .Along  in 
Congress.  ■ 

.\t  ibout  the  same  time  there  were  nu- 
merous .irtlcles  in  the  public  press  on  various 
a.spects  of  Soviet  life  occasioned  by  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolution 
celebrated  by  the  USSR  on  November  7.  1967. 
.\n  interview  with  a  former  member  of  the 
-Soviet  Politburo  brought  forth  "he  proud 
boast  of  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  im- 
provement in  standards  uf  living,  culture. 
education,  gains  in  housing  and  other  crea- 
ture comforts 

The  column  .)f  another  journalist,  how- 
ever. CLirrled  the  heading  Ivan — A  Strug- 
gling Consumer  The  exact  comparison  of 
dollars  to  rubles  in  buying  power  la  compli- 
cated, but  It  was  estimated  that  a  weekly 
supply  of  t(Kid  for  a  family  of  two  adults  and 
two  children  would  cost  $34.60  In  Moscow 
.md  that  it  woud  reoulre  59  i  hours  of  work 
to  earn  that  amount  The  same  assortment 
of  fo*Kls  In  the  Unltetl  States  would  come  to 
$18  27  and  It  would  require  only  7  3  hours 
to  earn  the  money. 

One  research  specialist  estimated  that  for 
a  worker  in  Moscow  It  would  take  23  3 
months  pay  to  purchase  a  small  car.  as  con- 
tritsted  with  3  G  months'  pay  for  a  workman 
m  the  United  States.  Understandably,  there 
are  only  something  like  i  hundred  thousand 
cars  in  Moscow,  the  fifth  most  populous  city 
In  the  world.  :nd  few  gasoline  stations 

What  It  means  to  the  consumer  to  live  In 
the  totally  regimented,  one-party  society  of 
the  USSR  compared  with  sharing  the  benefits 
of  the  free  enterprise  .system  as  It  of)erates  m 
the  United  States  Is  vividly  presented  by 
Eugene  Lyns.  iL'rmerly  a  reporter  for  the 
United  Press  and  currently  a  senior  editor 
"t  the  Readers  Digest.  In  his  new  book. 
Workers'  F'aradlse  Lost  '  In  a  revealing 
■napter  oq  living  standards  In  the  USSR. 
•Mr  Lyons  points  out  that  the  living  space  ' 
per  person  set  by  law  for  residents  of  lead- 
ing Soviet  cities  is  9  square  meters,  or  about 
j7  square  feet,  a  room  less  than  10  by  10  feet. 
'*;iich  happens  to  be  the  allotment  per  in- 
ni.itf  m  the  better  .American  prisons  At 
that  uniy  two  or  three  "f  the  largest  cities 
in  Russia  can  provide  more  than  six  square 
meters  per  person  Furthermore.  Lyons  re- 
ports that  in  Moscow  ,iud  other  primary  Rus- 
-laii  cities  the  waiting  period  for  a  new  apart- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  at  least  five  years  One 
'raUe  union  delegation  from  the  Uruted 
Slates  visiting  the  USSR  notetl  poor  work- 
•iiaaship  on  the  Interiors  of  hotels  and  en- 
erpnse  buildings'  i  factories  i.  including 
'ose  door  hinges,  wobbly  door  handles,  loose- 
'  ting  windows,  missing  sink  stoppers,  and 
■vjov  electric  lighting 

If  the  US  consumer  Mnd.s  tio  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  repairman  or  serviceman 


to  attend  to  her  balky  .ippUances  she  can  If 
necessary,  buy  a  new  appliance  In  the  USSR, 
according  to  Mr  Lyons,  the  total  number  of 
vacuum  cleaners  refrigerators  washing  ma- 
chines and  television  sets  being  prf»duced  Is 
wholly  Inadequate  for  the  vast  [jopulatlon. 
and  only  those  In  inUlille-cla.s.s  .iiul  higher 
economic  brackets  can  ibt.iln  ".hem 

Since  spare  parts  ,ire  ^carce  and  repair 
facilities  almost  non-existent,  it  Is  essential 
to  have  a  family  member  or  friend  who  is 
mechanically  skilled  if  the  appliances  are  to 
be  kept  in  running  order  Breakdowns  In 
every  type  of  equipment  are  c.immon  One 
Russian  is  ([uoted  its  saying:  'They  can  get 
to  the  moon,  but  they  can't  get  me  to  the 
fifth  floor.  ■  because  the  elevator  was  :ilways 
out  of  order  The  con.'iuiner  In  the  USSR  is 
the  forgotten  man.  whose  welfare  has  been 
sacrificed  for  prcrductlon  of  blast  furnaces. 
airplanes,  .md  sputnlk.s 

.\i  the  conclusion  of  his  337-pnge  iKxik, 
Kiigene  Lyons  comments  that  the  Commu- 
nist mirage  of  bli.ss  and  plenty  beyond  the 
horizons  of  time"  is  a  propaganda  f.mtasy  " 
Mr  Lyons  amply  documents  his  charge  that, 
at  the  half  century  mark,  Soviet  Communism 
h<vs  lalled  on  many  front-s.  Including  that  of 
growing  .in  adeqniate  supply  of  essential  food 
such  as  wheat,  which  in  recent  years  has 
often  been  purchased  Irom  capitalist  sup- 
pliers m  foreign  countries 

In  order  to  meet  growing  demands  and 
to  remedy  shortages  of  needed  consumer 
goods,  the  current  Soviet  leaders  are  reported 
to  be  experimenting  with  the  enterprise  econ- 
omy techniques  uf  proflts,  market  prices, 
supply  and  demand,  as  stimulants  to  produc- 
tion and  efficiency  Whether  ;i  combination 
of  ■totalitarian  economic  monopoly  with  a 
lew  selected  capitalist  techniques"  such  as 
a  supply  of  machinery  md  credits  from  cap- 
italist countries  will  provide  the  Russian 
people  with  an  abundance  of  the  products 
and  .imenltles  of  dally  living  that  US  con- 
sumers have  long  taken  for  granted  remains 
tJj  he  seen    Mr    I.V"ns  has  his  doubts 

Workers'  Paradise  Lost,  by  Eugene  Lyons 
1*6  95,  Funk  Si  Wftgnalls.  New  York!  deals 
with  all  ispects  of  the. Soviet  half-century — 
industrialization,  collectivization,  science, 
culture,  .IS  well  as  living  standards  and  the 
myth  that  commurusm  can  provide  :ibund- 
ance  for  the  ordinary  citizen  The  book  pre- 
sents a  very  dismal  picture  of  the  dally  life 
fiir  lUl  but  the  favored  few  m  the  ruling 
hierarchy  of  the  USSR 

Those  who  have  been  looking  to  the  fed- 
eral government  in  Washington.  DC.  and 
Its  li<al  outposts,  to  take  ciu'c  of  their  com- 
plaints and  remedy  some  of  their  problems 
may  find  cause  to  change  their  point  of  view 
somewhat  after  reading  Eugene  Lyons  b<x)k 
It  demonstrates  clearly  and  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  consumers  in  .iny  country 
may  at  times  have  less  need  for  protection 
bv  the  government  than  need  for  protection 
against  some  of  its  uperullons  and  controls 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  United  States 
understood  this  very  clearly,  and  a  reading 
of  Mr  Lyons'  penetrating  analysis  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  monopoly  of  economic  and  p<j!itl- 
cal  power  in  the  USSR  over  the  past  fifty 
years  will  .-efresh  >ur  .ippreclatlon  of  their 
wisdom. 


A  SOLDIER  S  PRAISE  FOR 
SENATOR   SAM   ERVIN 

Mr  BYRU  of  VVfst  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  good  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Mori'anton.  N.C  .  .News-Herald  was  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention. 

The  letter  concerns  the  distmsuished 
and  able  senior  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olifia  Mr.  ErmnI  and  the  entertainer. 
Bob  Hope 

The  writer,  a  >oldior  stationed  at  Fort 
Ord.  Calif  .  has  Mothing  but  praise  for 
Senator  Ermn  s  labors,  a  view,  I  am  sure, 
that  IS  shared  by  all  Senators. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, entitled;  '  GI's  Admire  Ervin.  Bob 
Hope.'   be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFriim    the   Morgan  ton    (NO.)    News-Herald. 
Jan.  31.  19681 
GI -s   .Admire   Ervin,   Bob   Hope 
Editor,   the   News-Herald: 

You  published  my  letter  concerning  our 
training  as  a  soldier  today.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  tor  doing  so 

Here  is  another  which  I  think  will  be  of 
Interest  to  your  readers 

The  two  men  who  .ire  most  ;idnilred  and 
respected  In  the  United  States  army  lotlay 
are  sen    Sam   Ervm  and  Bob  Hope 

Ridiculous  as  it  might  sound,  these  two 
men  support  nil  this  Nation  .stands  for  iree- 
dom,  fun  and  fuUfillment  of  the  promise  to 
protect  fiur  people  In  their  way  of  Life  These 
two  men  liave  made  good  In  their  foothold 
in  the  history  making  of  this  great  land  of 
mirs  rhey  are  known  .ill  over  the  world  as 
public  figures  which  are  acknowledged  as 
masterpieces  of  God's  Judgment  In  making 
a     man" 

In  addition  to  their  Independent  Judgment, 
warm-hearted  generosity,  deep-rooted  pa- 
triotism, they  both  have  a  quickness  of  wit 
and  oratory  speech. 

Throughout  their  career,  both  men  have  a 
niagnetlc  attraction  which  failure  could 
never  abash  or  dishearten  They  both  exer- 
cise special  talents  for  helping  people." 
Their  many  admirers  trust  their  Judgment 
and  courage  In  the  tense  hour  of  our  grim 
struggle  to  preserve  peace  in  our  Nation,  thepe 
two  men  have  made  self-confident  decisions 
with  courage  and  vision.  Fhey  have  captured 
and  held  the  support  of  the  mass  of  people 
In  wit  and  honor. 

I  am  proud  that  I  was  able  to  live  and 
grow  in  Morganton  where  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
grew 

I  am  proud  that  I  could  go  to  church  and 
serve  the  same  God  which  Sen,  Sam  Ervin 
has  served  tor  years. 

I  am  proud  that  every  .irmy  officer  loves 
and  respects  Sen   Sam. 

I  am  proud  that  I  could  Join  the  armed 
forces  to  protect  the  same  nation  Sen  Sam 
Ervin  has  protected. 

I  am  proud  that  Morganton  and  Burke 
County  were  not  inlst-iken  when  they  saw 
in  him  :i  iletermmed  leader  in  the  struggle 
to    save   liberty   and    justice    for   all 

Pvt  William  Earl  Woody   Jr 

Fort  Ord.  Calif 


A  PRIORITY-LESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.'  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  J.  W. 
Anderson,  of  the  Washmston  Post,  has 
written  an  article  on  the  President's 
budget  which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  Conaress. 

All  of  us  aurce  that  we  must  .set  priori- 
ties in  allocatinK  Federal  funds.  I  ques- 
tion, however,  the  priorities  of  this 
administration  and  its  start-and-.stop 
approach  to  problem  .soUmg. 

I  ask  un.ininious  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows; 

War  on  Poverty  a  Grim  Account 
I  By  J.  W    .Anderson  I 

Reports  of  Sargent  Shrlver  s  final,  unsuc- 
cessful budget  appeal  to  President  Johnson 
are  now  circulating  among  congressional 
offices  Shrlver  couldn't  persuade  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  more  money  to  combat  pov- 
erty But  his  description  of  rhe  implications 
of   his   failure   has   acutely   impressed   other 
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men  who  will  be  up  for  election  in  Novem- 
ber 

Shrlver  went  down  to  the  President's  ranch 
m  Texas,  shortly  after  New  Year's  Day.  to 
talk  about  money  for  the  embattled  program 
that  used  to  be  called  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Shrlver  knew  that  Congre.ss  had  cut  the  cur- 
rent year's  budget  for  his  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  Texas,  he  discovered  that 
the  President  meant  to  reduce  it  further  in 
order  to  create  an  emergency  lund  of  $35 
million  for  summer  not  prevention  And  then 
It  developed  that  still  more  cuts  were  in 
store  in  the  next  budget 

After  he  got  back  to  Washington.  Shrlver 
wrote  the  President  a  very  brief  memoran- 
dum which  may  become  one  of  the  more  im- 
portaiit  state  papers  of  this  Administration. 
OEO.  Shriver  said,  was  coniinencing  to  carry 
out  the  President's  decisions  jjrecisely  as 
ordered. 

But.  he  continued,  he  felt  a  responsibility 
to  be  absolutely  sure  thiit  the  President  luUy 
understood  1  he  impact  of  these  cuts.  He  cited 
the  Head  Start  children  whose  cliisses  would 
be  closed  in  midyear,  the  slum  neighborhood 
workers  who  would  be  hred,  the  Job  Corps 
Iraiiu'cs  wl;o  would  be  lurloughed.  The  re- 
sponse Irom  the  White  House,  it  appears,  was 
total  silence 

Now  that  the  President's  budget  has  been 
published,  the  ililemma  is  even  clearer.  To 
save  money  for  the  summer,  for  example,  the 
OEO  will  have  to  lay  o(T  some  7000  com- 
munity orcanl/ers  Most  of  these  people  were 
hired  In  the  first  place  because  they  are  artic- 
ulat.e.  well  known  in  sltim  communities,  and 
unemployed  Shortly  they  will  be  unem- 
ployed ag.un  IXies  this  sound  hke  an  eflective 
way  to  reduce  tension  m  the  L'hettos'? 

But  the  real  impact  of  this  budget  lies  in 
the  drastic  cut5  m  presidentKil  hopes  and 
purposes  Each  of  President  Johnson's  iils- 
loric  new  social  and  educational  bills  was 
originally  designed  to  operate  cjii  a  far  larger 
scale  than  it  ever  achieved  AH  over  the  coun- 
try there  are  mayors,  city  coimcUmen  and 
school  txiards  lull  of  wrath  because  the  Fed- 
eral end  of  the  partnership  did  not  live  up  to 
lis  expansive  promises 

First  came  the  War  on  Poverty  In  late 
1965.  the  word  from  W:ishint;Lon  was  that 
Its  budget  would  be  doubled  the  next  year  to 
S3  billion.  But  suddenly  tlic  President  turned 
cool,  and  OEOs  spending  has  never  reached 
.$2  billion  a  year. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .Act  was  pas.sed  in  1965.  as  one  of 
its  draft-smen  said  not  long  ago.  "We  all  as- 
sumed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  by  this 
time  It  would  be  up  to  $5  billion."  It  is.  in 
fact,  leveling  otf  .at  about  S2  billion. 

In  1966  came  the  Model  Cities  .Act.  for 
which  Congress  Kist  year  pro\ided  less  than 
half  the  President's  request  Here  Mr.  John- 
son has  asked  lor  a  l.irge  increase,  but  lie  has 
always  had  trouble  with   This  lectislation. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  this  repeated 
cycle  of  Cireat  .Society  |)romise  and  default 
has  been  a  growing  distrust  d  the  Federal 
Government  This  new  distrust  is  most 
marked  ann)ng  precisely  ihose  people  who. 
five  years  ago.  put  the  greatest  faith  in  the 
idea  of  large  new  Federal  social  programs: 
those  people  who  are  or  were  the  urban  lib- 
erals. 

The  passionate  opposition  io  the  Vietnam 
war  has  eroded  the  i)re-1965  alliance:  the 
fragmentation  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
has  compounded  the  deterioration;  uncer- 
tainty and  equivocation  over  the  big  social 
action  programs  has  made  It  irremediable. 

Fe.xr  and  distrust  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment used  to  be  characteristic  of  the  far 
right  alone  Now  it  is  spreading  among  the 
traditional  supporters  of  massive  interven- 
tion: m  the  universities  and  among  the  in- 
telllgcnsia;  m  the  slums  and  among  the  Ne- 
groes, in  the  big  cities'  city  halls  and  among 
the  Democratic  organizations. 

LiLst  year's  liberals,  particularly  among  the 
academic     Intellectuals,     are    now    showing 


much  less  faith  In  Federal  planning  and 
much  more  Interest  in  the  theory  of  the  free 
market.  Support  Is  rising  for  a  negative  In- 
come tax,  for  example,  to  replr.ce  the  cum- 
bersome administrative  structure  of  Individ- 
ual welfare  payments,  so  vulnerable  to 
wavering  presidential  purpose  and  congres- 
sional spleen. 

The  Intellectual  leadership  of  the  country 
is  increasingly  willing  to  trust  the  country 
to  Adam  Smith's  Invisible  hand  rather  than 
the  very  visible  and  heavy  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral executive.  The  history  of  Shriver's  OEO 
has  played  a  part  in  that  change  Its  present 
slate  of  affairs  is  accurately  reflected  m  the 
Shriver  memorandum. 


FAIR  SHAKE  FOR  THE  CATTLEMEN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  early  in 
1966  for  a  brief  period  there  was  a 
run-up  in  the  price  of  hides  which  tem- 
porarily brought  some  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
cattle  industry  but  which  wa.s  effectively 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  sudden  imposi- 
tion of  a  system  of  controls  over  hide  ex- 
ports by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Subsequently,  these  controls  were  re- 
moved but  more  recently  hide  prices  have 
slumped  downward  to  very  low  levels. 

Last  fall  there  w  as  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113.  part  22. 
pages  29782-29783.  a  news  story  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  led  to  an  cx- 
chan5:;e  of  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  me  as  to  the 
need  for  the  hide  export  control,  and  its 
eifect  in  hurting  the  domestic  jjiice  of 
hides.  For  the  Record  it  seems  desirable 
to  summarize  my  views  and  cxjDlain  their 
basis. 

In  my  letter  to  Secretary  Tiowbridfie 
of  December  5.  1967.  I  stated  my  conclu- 
sions as  follows: 

1.  .Subsequent  events  showed  that  the  tx- 
pori  control  on  hides  was  totally  unneces- 
sarv.  The  supposed  shortage  turned  otit  to  be 
imaginary.  Hide  prices  are  now  at  or  iie.ir 
a  two-year  low. 

2-  The  run-up  of  hide  prices  at  the  time 
w.is  nowhere  ne.ir  sufficient  to  justify  the 
drastic  action  of  imposing  the  control  on  ex- 
ports. Hide  prices  had  been  unfairly  low.  and 
the  market  rise  of  early  1966  represented  a  re- 
covery from  these  low  levels.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  action  by  the  Department  ol 
Commerce  constituted  unfair  di.scrimmation 
against  the  producer  in  favor  of  the  buyer — 
the  shoe  manufacturer  or  other  user  of  hides 
and  leather. 

3.  The  action  without  question  seriotisly 
damaged  our  effort  to  build  foreign  markets 
for  hides  on  a  long-range  b.osis.  I  do  not  argue 
that  your  action  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
decline  in  exports,  but  it  was  certainly  "ne 
cause  and  an  important  one. 

As  to  conclusion  No.  1  stated  above,  the 
fact  is  that  before  the  year — 1966 — was 
out.  we  found  that  we  had  more  than 
enough  hides  in  this  country  to  fill  the 
domestic  demand,  even  though  the  con- 
trol over  exports  was  comparatively  inef- 
fective. The  Department's  experts  had 
figured  that  jf  14  million  hides  were  per- 
mitted to  be  shipped  out  of  this  country, 
it  would  mean  a  domestic  shortage  of  2.7 
million  hides.  Total  exports  in  1966  final- 
ly turned  out  to  be  14.1  million — but  far 
from  precipitating  a  shortage  in  this 
country,  a  glut  developed  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
prices  declined,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year — 1967 — prices  were  back 
down  well  below  the  average  of  recent 
years.  At  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  table 


is  appended  showing  the  cour.se  of  hide 
prices. 

In  conclusion  No.  2  above  it  is  stated 
that  the  run-up  iii  prices  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  imposition  of  con- 
trols. Hide  prices  have  been  distressingly 
low  in  recent  years.  I  do  not  think  that 
ttives  consumers  any  vested  right  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  jjioducfr.  or 
to  mobilize  the  power  of  f^ovenimcnt  to 
push  down  hide  pricps  whenever  tlicv 
may  chance  to  incica.se  a  little.  As  re- 
cently as  19.59.  hide  prices  ro.so  to  ;i 
higher  level  than  they  did  in  1966.  At 
that  time  a  different  administration  was 
in  power  and  the  government  did  not  in- 
tervene to  push  down  the  price  of  hides. 

In  conclusion  No,  3  above  it  is  stated 
that  the  Government  action  had  the 
effect  of  damaging  our  effort  to  build 
long-range  acceptability  for  our  hide 
suppliers.  In  his  letter  to  me.  Secretary 
Tiowbridue  argues  that  the  loss  of  ex- 
port volume  we  experienced  in  1967  was 
not  due  to  the  alienation  of  our  custom- 
ers, but  to  the  return  of  Argentina  to 
the  market  as  a  supplier.  Of  course,  when 
a  competitor  returns  to  the  business  you 
may  have  trouble  holding  on  to  your  cus- 
tomers. The  fact  is,  hcvcvcr.  that  Argen- 
tine sales  did  not  really  increase  very 
much  in  1967.  Following  are  the  figures 
on  export  volume  by  Arcentina  and  by 
the  United  States  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1967.  compared  svith  the  same  10- 
month  lieriod  of  1966; 

Kjport^.    Inilcy-  tho^i'.ands     'ir^t    10    innntha 

III  I  ach  year 
.Arcentina 

1966    -      0.455 

1967    -      G.  777 

United  States 

1966    11.309 

1967    9.848 

Argentine  sales  increased  about  300- 
000  hides,  but  our  volume  dropped  by 
about  1.5  million.  It  is  understood  that  a 
considerable  inventoo"  of  hides  has  been 
backed  up  in  this  country,  which  have 
not  been  .sold  to  date.  It  seems  absurd 
to  blame  our  difficulties  on  the  Argen- 
tines, when  the  actual  increase  in  volume 
of  Argentine  exports  has  been  so  slight. 

Consent  is  requested  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  letter  to  me  from 
Secretary  Trowbridge  dated  November 
16.  1967;  my  reply  dated  December  5; 
and  a  letter  to  me  dated  December  15 
acknowledging  my  December  5.  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

PACKER    HIDE.    PRICES,    A'v'LRAGE    PiR    POUND     CHIC&GO 


1940      . 
1941. __ 

194^ 

1943 

1944 

194i      . 
1946     _ 

1947 

1948 

1949 

!9b0... 
l^bl    . 
19b2... 
19b3  ... 
i9M.... 
i9bh  ..: 

VAb 

19b/  -.-. 

19b8 

19b9 


ea.y  native 

Lifht   "dtive 

steers 

cows 

IZ.Jy 

12.64 

14.49 

14  68 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

18.55 

18.36 

27.25 

28.70 

27.73 

28.39 

22.60 

25.25 

?6.83 

29.14 

31.02 

34.24 

14.99 

18  08 

14.86 

17.81 

11.68 

14.25 

12.38 

13.51 

12.39 

lb.  95 

11.  C3 

lb.  6b 

il.4I 

16.57 

19.16 

25.61 
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PACKER     HIDE     "RICES      AVERAGE     PER     POUND 
CHICAGO — Continued 


t 

Hwvv  uli«« 
slwn 

Li|t1t    ntUi% 
cows 

1960     

13.72 

It.  81 

1961   

14.91 

19  54 

1962 

1963   

li.19 

11.23 

18.50 
12  S3 

19S4   

1965   

1966 

January                  --. 

....       10.32 
U.  2 

17.3 

13.23 
li.7 

20.0 

February 

March  U<t  OMtl) 

....       19  0 
....       21.25 

22.6 
25.5 

Source:  For  t940Aroiigh  1964.  Livmock  and  Meat  SUIlstics, 
1962.  Md  Uvwtick  tiMl  Meat  Statistics  Supplement  lor  i964, 
boM  pubHskod  in  tko  U.S.  Department  ot  Agriculture  tor  1965 
and  1966.  from  Economic  ftrsearch  Service  U  S  Uepartmeni  ot 
Agrcuiturt.  

PACKER  HIDE  PRICES.  CHICAGO.  AVERAGE  PER  POUND.  1966 
AND   1967    BY  VIONtHS 


Steers,    heavy 
native 

Cows,  light 
native 

1966 

1967 

1966 

1967 

January. ...„ 

February  ,.,......,* 

.- 

i7.3 

19.0 
18.8 
18.3 
2a9 
2a3 
212 
18.3 
IS.  3 
14.3 
14.2 
12.7 

13.0 
12.9 
12.  J 
11  5 
12.2 
12.5 
12.  U 
11.2 
11.7 

ia3 

la; 

201 
2Z6 
23.4 
21.6 
22.5 
22  5 
21.6 
19.6 
17.7 
16.1 
17  7 
19.3 

19.8 
19.0 

Matcn . 

April           

17.1 
16.1 

May  

June 

July _ 

August •:. 

.- 

15.8 
16.3 
15.8 
14.1) 

Saplembor. 

October i.... 

Hoitmbtt 

OacamlMr. 

... 

14.6 
14.6 
li.2 

Source:  U.S.  Oepirtment  ol  Agreulture. 

The  Secretart  or  Commerce, 
Waahington.  DC  .  November  is.  1967. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U  S  Senate. 
Wasfimgton   D  C 

Dear  Se.n.atdr  Hruska  I  should  like  to 
cununent  .ii  your  speech  of  October  24,  1967. 
whK-.^i  iippp.irs  o-i  pages  S15J03-4  ot  the  Con- 
gressioniU  Record  of  that  Uate  Alter  noting 
the  'act  that  lu  an  appe.. ranee  before  the 
Senate  Finance  t.'oininitlee.  I  meiUloneU  that 
the  Department  iif  Commercp  l£  engaged  In 
pr')tectlng  and  promoting  our  export  trade 
at  every  opportunity  you  state,  "It  Is  re- 
grettable that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  nut  as  sedr.loiis  m  promi,ting  our  export 
volume  of  hides  earl?  last  year.  '  The  1966 
action  of  the  Department  ot  Commerce  to 
which  you  refer  stenuned  rrom  uur  respon- 
.sibUUies  .n  administering  the  Export  Control 
.■\ct  of  1949  Section  2  of  th.it  Act  states,  "The 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  St.ites  to  use  export  controls  to 
the  extent  necessary  lAi  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  dram  of 
itarce  materuiis  and  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary Impact  of  abnormal  fore.gn  demand." 
The  attached  statement  by  former  Under 
Secretary  LeRoy  Collins  before  a  House  Sub- 
committee on  March  22,  1966.  details  tJie 
situation  existing  at  the  time  the  Depart- 
ment announced  short  supply  controls  over 
hides  and  explains  why  we  felt  such  con- 
trols were  necessary  at  that  time  I  nnd  noth- 
ing Inconsistent  in  the  Department  engaging 
in  an  overall  activity  to  promote  our  export 
trade  In  general,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ministering the  Export  Control  .\ct  on  a  care- 
fully selected  basis  in  those  few  instances 
where  abnormal  foreign  demand  is  h.avtng 
an  Inflationary  impact  I  thmlt  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  foreign  demand  In  1966 
was  clearly  abnormal. 

In  your  speech  you  state  that  -he  princi- 
pal effect  of  our  short  supply  coritrol  was  to 
frighten  our  foreign  customers  into  looking 
tor  alternative  sources  :or  hides  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  fall  in  our  export  rate  in  1967 
U  being  created  by  .i  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  foreign  buyers  as  a  result  ol  our 
short  supply  control  is.  In  my  opinion,  un- 


warran'.*<l  .As  "he  irfi -le  fnnif*<t  bv  v<iu  in 
•he  Wall  Sttrt^t  J<Mirnal  p<ilnt«  out  Arge-n- 
tln:*  i  triAjor  wr>rlrl  supplier  <»f  hldee.  was 
fi>rr#^d  by  drough*  ,ind  '>th^r  fiwtors  to  re<liice 
Its  •iffTings  to  'he  wr^rld  market  :rom  13  1 
nillUon  hides  :n  \'<«2  txi  r?  8  million  m  :9es 
This  action  rrenlted  !n  many  fi'reign  im- 
porters of  hides  turnlne  to  the  I'lUtert  .States 
for  their  hMee  Partly  iw  i  result  "f  this  V  .s 
exports  of  hide*  :ncre(«.»ed  tmm  7  I  million 
In  1963  to  13  3  million  in  liM?.^  Much  of  the 
abnormal  foreign  demand  which  w.ia  clfarly 
evident  In  early  1966  was  coming  from  East- 
ern EMrope.in  countrleB  who  for  currency  .uid 
other  reasons  traditionally  bought  their 
hides  from  Argentina  and  not  from  the 
Unlte<l  States  By  November  U»C'3  when  our 
short  supply  controls  were  terminated  Argen- 
tina had  replenished  its  herds  and  was 
moving  to  increase  its  exports  to  the  pre- 
drought  level  I  suggest  that  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  decline  In  our  exports  this 
year  axe  to  be  found  In  the  reentry  of  .Argen- 
tina into  the  market.  In  an  increase  In  the 
domeetlc  supply  of  hides  In  Western  Europe. 
and  m  the  economic  slowdown  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B.  Tp.owbrUJCe, 
Srrretary  of  Commerce. 

^  Dectmbbr  5.  1967. 

Hon   .Alexander  h  Trowbridce. 
Department  <>/  Commcrcf. 
Waahington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  Tills  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  November  16.  commenting 
on  my  statement  m  the  Record  of  October 
24  with  respect  to  the  export  control  on 
hides. 

Your  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
are  not  questioned.  However,  I  submit  that 
th-  following  conclusions  on  the  whole  epi- 
sode are  still  valid: 

1  Subsequent  events  showed  that  the  ex- 
port control  on  hides  was  totally  unneces- 
sary. The  supposed  shortage  turned  out  to  be 
imaginary.  Hide  prices  are  now  at  or  near  a 
two-year  low. 

2.  The  run-up  of  hide  prices  at  the  time 
was  nowhere  near  sutflcient  to  Justify  the 
drastic  .action  of  imposing  the  control  on 
exports.  Hide  prUcs  had  been  unfairly  low. 
and  Ui»  market  rise  of  early  1966  represented 
a  recovery  from  these  low  levels.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  action  by  the  Department 
ot  Commerce  constituted  imt.air  discrimi- 
nation against  the  producer  In  favor  of  the 
buyer  -  the  shoe  manufacturer  or  other  user 
of  hides  and  leather. 

3.  The  .^.ction  without  question  seriously 
damaged  nur  eSort  to  buUd  foreign  markets 
for  hides  on  a  long-range  basis.  I  do  not 
argue  that  yi'Vir  action  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  decline  in  exports,  but  it  was  certainly 
one  cause  and  an  important  one. 

Sihcerely. 

HOMJLN  L.  HSVSKA. 

U.S.  Senator. 
U  S.    Oepart.vie.nt    or    Commerce, 

BURBAi;   OF    INTEK.NATIONAI.   COM- 
MERCE. 

Wr^liington.  D  C.  December  15.  19G7. 
Hon.  Roman  L  Hri'ska, 
U  .5   .Sertafe, 
Wa.'ihxngton.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hrvska:  Secretary  Trow- 
bridge has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  5  con. 
cernmg  export  controls  on  hides 

Wc  ;u-e  glad  to  have  your  views,  but.  as 
the  Secretary  explained  in  his  letter  of  No- 
vember 16.  we  still  feel  that  oiu-  .action  was 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  situation  existing 
at  that  time 

We.  too.  regret  the  drop  in  hide  prices  and 
exports  but  are  si;ll  persuaded  that  our  con- 
trol   action    w.as    not    a    principal    factor    In 
causing  the  situation  existing  now. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hai'er  H  Meyer. 
Director.  Offl.ce  of  Erport  Control. 


DID  THE  USS.  -PUKBLO'  IN\'ADE 
NORTH  KOREAS  TERRITORIAL 
\V.\TERS? 

Mr     ORUENING     Mr.    President,    on 

Januar>-  26.  1968.  in  reporting  to  the 
United  Nation.s  Security  Council  on  the 
seizure  of  tlie  U  S.S.  Pueblo  by  North 
Korean  naval  vessels  on  January  '2:\. 
1968.  U.S.  .•\mbassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berc  stated  positively : 

.\t  12  noon  on  January  23,  Korean  time, 
the  United  States  ship  Pueblo,  manned  by  a 
crew  of  6  officers.  75  enli.sted  men  and  2 
civilians  and  sailing  In  international  watprs 
off  the  North  Korean  coa.st,  was  confrontert 
by  a  heavily  .irmed  North  Korean  patrol 
boat  identified  as  Submarine  Chaser  No.  35. 

The  strict  Instructions  under  which  the 
Pueblo  was  operating  required  It  to  stay  at 
least  13  nautical  miles  from  the  North 
Korean  coast  While  my  country  adheres  to 
the  three-mile  rule  of  international  law 
concerning  territorial  waters,  nevertheless  the 
ship  was  under  orders  whose  i-tTect  was  to 
stay  well  clear  of  the  12-mlle  limit  which 
the  North  Korean  authorities  liave  by  Ion? 
practice  followed. 

However.  9  days  later,  on  February  4, 
1968.  Secretar>'  of  Defen.se  McNamara. 
appearing  in  a  special  "Meet  the  Press" 
proKram   was   asked    the   question: 

Q.  Secretary  McNamara.  does  the  Navy 
know  for  sure  that  tlie  Pueblo  at  r.o  time 
entered   North    Korean    waters? 

The  Secretary  replied-  'No.  I  tMnk  we 
caiiiiot  -5 IV  beyond  ,i  .  l.adow  of  a  doubt  ;.l  no 
time  during  its  voyage  it  entered  North 
Korean  waters.  We  can  say  this:  I  think  it 
bears  on  the  answer,  First,  the  commander 
had  the  strictest  i>f  iiistructions  to  stay  In 
international  waters.  We  believe  he  did, 

"Second,  at  the  time  i»f  seizure  we  are 
quite  pcsitive  it  was  in  international  waters 
Tlilrdly.  there  was  .i  iieriod  ol  radio  silence 
appropriate  to  its  mLssion  from  the  period  ot 
roughly  Jan.  10  to  Jan  21.  and  it  is  in  that 
period  that  we  lack  knowledge,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  obtain  knowledge  of  that  un- 
til the  crew  and  the  commander  are  re- 
leased." 

ConimentuiK  on  this  "turnabout"  in 
the  adininistratiou's  statements  about 
the  Pueblo  incdent.  the  Wixshmtton  Post 
this  morninu  eoinmtnted: 

Such  a  statement  does  not  enhance  the 
public's  confidence  in  an  Administration 
with  more  than  Its  share  of  trouble  :n  that 
regard  Nor  does  it  allow  the  room  for  dip- 
lomatic maneuver  which  the  new  McNamara- 
Rusk  position  provides. 

The  manc'uverings  about  the  Pueblo 
incident  are  highly  leminicccnt  of  the 
maneuvcnnus  of  the  administration  at 
the  time  of  the  Gulf  ('f  Ton.km  incident. 
At  that  time  the  then  US.  .Ambn.ssadc r 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  late  .Adlai 
St«ven.son  reported  the  incident  to  t!ie 
Security  Council  m  the.se  words: 

Now  Mr  Pri'oKiftir  r'.early  this  wa£  a  de- 
liberate ,;rmed  attack  agaiiLst  a  i;aval  unit  of 
the  United  .States  Government  on  patrol  In 
the  high  .seas — almost  :tO  miles  olf  the  main- 
land. Nevertheless,  mv  Government  did  its 
utniost  to  minimize  '.he  explosive  potential 
of  this  flagrant  attack  in  the  hopes  that  this 
might  be  in  isolated  or  uiicalculated  action. 
There  was  local  defensive  tire  The  United 
.States  was  not  drawn  into  hasty  response. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
mcidenl — and  since  Uien — doubts  were 
expressed  in  the  press  ajid  in  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  all  pertinent  facts 
were  given  to  the  .American  people  about 
that  incident. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  has  been  badly  strained 
by  the  Pueblo  incident. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Wa-shington  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1968.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TVRN ABOUT 

Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara.  in  their 
doubleheader  appearance  on  Meet  the  Press, 
.-eem  to  have  opened  :i  new  diplomatic  door 
10  the  peaceable  retrieval  of  the  Pueblo  crew- 
men In  remarks  iiresumably  selected  to 
mesh  with  the  .secret  talks  at  Panmunjom, 
they  r^iised  the  possibility  that,  before  its 
capture  on  Jan  23,  the  Pueblo  had  pene- 
trated .North  Korean  waters.  From  Jan.  10  to 
21.  Mr.  McNamara  .said,  the  Pueblo  held 
radio  silence  and  in  that  period  we  lack 
knowledge"  of  its  moves. 

From  that  new  point,  Mr  Rusk  went  on 
to  state  that  if  the  United  Slates  discovered 
the  I'ueblo  had  been  inside  the  12-mlle  limit. 
It  would  "make  those  facts  .ivailable."  Mr. 
McNamara  opened  the  prospect  of  disciplin- 
ing the  skipper  "if  he  violated  his  instruc- 
tions consciotisly   or   through   negligence." 

These  three  elements — admission,  apology, 
discipline  mark  a  new  public  position  for 
the  United  States,  wliicli  since  the  incident 
!iad  m.untained  that  no  Intrusion  had  taken 
place  and  therclore  there  was  nothing  to 
apologi/e  lor  and  no  one  lo  criticize.  Tlie 
ihree  elements  also  match  the  three  North 
Korean  demands:  that  Washington  "admit." 
'  apologize"  and  "punish" 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  iwo  Secre- 
taries were  not  making  .  n  unconditional 
offer  to  North  Korea.  They  made  plain  that, 
first,  the  crewmen  must  be  released  and. 
secondly,  ihe  United  States  must  be  the 
party  lo  iletprmme  what  the  Pueblo's  con- 
duct had  been.  These  conditions  make  sense. 
.As  Mr  Rusk  said,  no  lair  judgment  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  "confessions"  .nd  tapes 
put  out  by  Pyongy:ine.  Only  by  hearing  the 
Pueblo  story  Irom  its  own  men  .md  logs,  in 
.tn  atmosphere  tree  irom  North  Korean  in- 
timidation, can  the  truth  be  learned. 

Nothing  the  two  nfflcials  said  offered  the 
slightest  excuse  for  the  piracy  North  Korea 
committed  by  seizing  the  Pueblo.  Regardless 
of  where  it  had  earlier  sailed,  at  the  time  of 
capture  it  was  on  (he  high  seas,  protected — 
or  so  it  had  every  reason  to  believe — by  mrci- 
natlonal  law  and  practice.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  country  with  :i  profound  disrespect 
for  the  conventions  l:onored  m  !he  family  of 
nations. 

Americans  will  >urcly  be  izratifled  at  anv 
f.ivorable  turn  In  the  prospects  for  the  crew- 
men's return.  However.  It  is  extremely  dis- 
turbing that  the  torthnghtness  shown  yes- 
terday by  Mr.  McNamara  ,ind  Mr.  Rusk  was 
missinc  Irom  .^mbas«ador  Goldberg's  remarks 
in  the  Security  Council  on  Jan,  26.  He  said: 

Now  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  lay  to  rest — 
completely  lo  rest — some  intimations  that 
the  Pueblo  had  intruded  tipon  the  territorial 
waters  and  was  sailme  away  Irom  territorial 
waters  and  that  the  North  Korean  ships  were 
in  hot  pursuit.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all  and 
I  shall  demonstrate  it  by  this  map. 

Now.  we  Will  show  by  times  and  the  course 
of  the  '  essel  exactly  wliat  occurred  and  you 
will  see  from  this  that  the  location  of  the 
Pueblo  was  constantly  far  away  from  Korean 
shores,  always  away  from  the  12-mlle  limit 
until  it  was  taken  into  Wonsan  by  the  North 
Korean  vessels. 

Such  a  statement  does  not  enhance  the 
l)ubllc's  confidence  in  an  Administration 
with  more  than  its  share  of  trouble  in  that 
regard  Nor  does  it  allow  the  room  for  diplo- 
matic maneuver  which  the  new  McNamara- 
Riisk  position  provides. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  705,  H.R.  2516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R.  2516 >  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
sideration. 

ORDER   OF  BrSINE.SS 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  '  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  for  a  very  brief 
quorum  call,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

;,Ir.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
fc>r  that  purpose. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  lo  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  5  years  ago.  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Americans  marched  i^eacef  ully  in 
Washington. 

Their  demand  was  simple:  an  end  to 
racial  injustice. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Congress — and  the 
Nation — staged  a  historic  debate  over 
the  rights  of  Americans  to  enter  places 
of  public  accommodation. 

The  root  of  that  issue  was  clear:  an 
end  to  racial  injustice. 

Three  years  ago  our  President  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  legal  issue  was  the  right  to  vote. 

The  fundamental  issue  was  clear:  An 
end  to  racial  injustice. 

Today  we  debate  a  different  bill — but 
the  basis  of  this  bill  is  the  same:  It  is 
to  put  an  end  to  a  society  where  a  man 
wears  his  color  as  a  badge  of  inferiority; 
and  it  is  to  move  toward  a  society  where 
men  may  exercise  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens without  fear  of  official  hostility  or 
lawless  vioience. 

Men  speak  today  about  law  and  order 
and  the  need  to  protect  our  i^cople  from 
violent  crime  in  the  streets. 

But  we  have  still  not  enacted  adequate 
laws  to  protect  against  one  part  of  that 
violence — arson,  murder,  and  desecration 
of  houses  of  worship — directed  at  citizens 
who  seek  no  more  than  to  exercise  rights 


guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution, 
who  seek  no  more  than  to  live  their  lives 
in  peace  and  under  the  rule  of  law.  That 
protection  is  provided  by  H.R.  2516, 
which  is  before  the  Senate  now. 

Yet  today,  there  is  no  great  debate. 

There  is  no  mobilization  of  our  na- 
tional conscience. 

Despite  the  energy  and  effort  of  men 
of  good  will,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  we 
appear  to  lack  of  any  real  concern  for  the 
basic,  constitutional  liberties  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

It  is  true  that  today  our  national  focus 
is  riveted  on  other,  urgent  i.ssues:  A 
seemingly  endless,  debilitating  war  half 
a  world  away;  violence  and  bloodshed  in 
the  streets  of  American  cities:  and  a  lo.ss 
of  faith  in  our  purpose  and  i)iincii3les. 

And  it  is  also  true  that  these  othvr 
issues  liose  awesome  tests. 

The  energy  we  require  to  shape  new 
approaches  to  this  turbulent  world:  the 
resources  and  the  will  we  must  summon 
to  make  our  cities  i^laces  of  productive 
labor  instead  of  imrposele.ss  violence — 
these  demand  the  best  within  us  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people. 

These  are  critical  needs  which  must  be 
met. 

And  there  are  bills  now  before  us  to 
meet  these  iiroblems:  To  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  provide  jobs  and  hous- 
ing in  the  ghetto:  to  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort when  lirivate  industry  cannot  pro- 
vide enough  jobs:  and  to  reform  our  rigid, 
antiquated  welfare  .system.  These — and 
others — are  specifically  directed  at  our 
pressing  national  needs. 

But  these  tasks  do  not  excuse  indif- 
ference to  injustice;  instead  they  de- 
mand action  to  end  it.  wherever  it  occurs. 

For  the  protection  of  basic  constitu- 
tional liberties  is  a  clear  and  simple  mat- 
ter of  will. 

We  need  no  new  \ast  resources — no 
new  commitments. 

We  need  only  the  determiiiation  to 
vindicate  a  ijromise  made  a  himdred 
years  ago. 

It  requires  no  new  vision:  but  only  the 
vision  to  see  what  has  been  done — and 
what  must  be  done  no  longer. 

This  is  a  year  of  choice  for  our  jieople; 
but  it  is  a  year  which  transcends  the 
issue  of  who  shall  lead  us.  and  asks  where 
we  wish  to  be  lead. 

It  is  a  year  when  we  seek  to  meet  the 
challenae  of  rising  repudiation  of  our 
laws,  our  structures,  and  the  very  insti- 
tutions of  our  Government. 

But  v.e  only  delude  ourselves  if  we  seek 
to  meet  this  challenge  with  lejjression. 

If  we  would  dissuade  our  citizens  from 
redressing  their  grievances  violently,  we 
must  prove  that  they  will  l^e  redressed 
peacefully. 

If  we  would  demand  respect  for  law 
and  order  we  must  free  our  citizens  from 
the  threat  of  lawlessness  when  they  seek 
to  exercise  their  lawful  rights. 

The  principal  issue  before  us  today 
is  the  extension  of  Federal  criminal  law 
to  punish  those  who  violate  the  Federal 
rights  of  others. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  H.R.  2516  is  di- 
rected— and  it  is  to  this  goal  that  I  first 
wish  to  sijeak. 
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WHAT   H  «.    »?!•    OOtS 

The  Civil  RighU  Protection  Act— H  R 
2516^— Is  a  clear  and  concise  piece  of 
legislation 

It  forbids  anyone — whether  acting  un- 
der color  of  law  or  not — from  interfer- 
ing with.  Intimidating,  or  Injuring  a  citi- 
zen becau.se  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  and  becau.«se  he  has 
been  engaging  or  attempting  to  engage 
in  the  following  activities 

Voting,  running  for  office  reclslertng, 
or  acting  a-s  an  election  official  in  any 
election. 

Enrolling  or  attendir^g  any  public 
school  or  college; 

Taking  part  in  any  public  service, 
privilege,  or  activity: 

Working  or  seeking  work,  or  joinincr  a 
union; 

Serving  as  a  juror; 

Using  any  common  carrier: 

Taking  part  In  an  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  aid;  or 

Using  a  pnblic  accommodation. 

Further  'ft  forbids  interference  with 
any  person  in  order  to  di.scnurage  other 
citizens,  becau.se  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  from  exercising  these 
activities. 

It  also  forbids  intimidation  becau.'=e  of 
a  citizens  urgint:  others  to  take  part 

Finally.  It  graduates  the  penalties  for 
violating  sections  241  and  242  of  title 
18 

Recei^tly  some  have  sucs:est?d  modifi- 
cation of  H  R   2515. 

Some  would  replace  the  14th  amend- 
ment with  a  combined  commerce  clause 
and  Federal-interest  basi.s  for  action. 

Others  would  eliminate  the  racial  mo- 
tivation clause. 

Still  others  would  give  the  State  a 
certain  amount  of  tjne — perhaps  6 
months — before  permitting  the  Fede.al 
Governmer.t  to  act. 

I  fully  recognize  that  accommodation 
Is  the  ba.sis  of  political  action;  that  ct^m- 
promise  may  at  time.s  be  necessary 

But  m  this  cas-^",  I  beluve  firmly  and 
uiUHiuivocally  that  these  char.ges  would 
not  be' %^  compn.miie — they  would  be 
surrender. 

They  would  render  protection  both 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent;  they  would 
distort  the  contours  of  Federal  protec- 
tion; and  they  would  expand  Federal 
power  without  offering  su£Bci:nt  Federal 
protection  I  think  we  must  enact  H  R. 
2516  as  it  was  repoiteti  by  the  Senate 
JudU'iary  Committee. 

IKE   I4TH  AMENDMENT 

The  14th  amendment  granted  full  citi- 
zenship rights  to  Americans,  regardless 
of  race  or  color. 

In  section  5  it  provided  that  Coniiress 
had  the  power  "to  enforce,  by  appropri- 
ate legi.v'ation,  the  pr:vislons  of  this 
article." 

Whatever  th.^  debate  on  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  this  pre  ision  once  was, 
there  is  no  question  today  that  we  in- 
tended it.  in  the  words  of  on:;  constitu- 
tional expert,  a^  a  positive,  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  defining  fimda- 
i.icnlal  civil  rights  pre  Lected  by  Federal 
machine! y  ag..mst  b<jth  State  and  Fed- 
eral encruachinent.  ' 

As  Just'ce  Harlan  put  it  in  his  dis- 
sent m  the  civil  rights  cases — ;;  dissent 


which  Is  today  reeofrr^zcd  as  authorita- 
tive : 

.Vegr')]  freeUi>m  neressarlly  invwlveri  Im- 
.Tiunity  fr^Jin.  and  protection  nffftlnst.  all 
(tIsnrlmlnaUoB  i»g»»lnst  them  becaus«  of  their 

TKCf 

Congiees.  therefore,  may  enact  laws  to  pro- 
tect, ih.tt  people  against  deprlv^Uon.  because 
■;if  their  race,  of  iiiiy  cu  U  rights  grained  to 
other  free  men  In  th«  same  st«te   . 

The  14th  amendment  is  tine  basic  Fed- 
eral protection  of  the  equal  rights  of  cit- 
izens. A.S  sucii.  it  Ls  the  only  prrjper  and 
effective  tiasi.s  for  protecting  the.se  rights 
against  private  mfrlngement-  -for  it  is 
tile  source  of  these  rights,  ar.d  can 
clearly  define  how  they  are  to  be  pro- 
tected.. 

Mort  over,  the  private  terror  which  has 
t«>o  often  been  a  way  of  life  for  thousands 
of  our  citizens  is  not  simply  wanton  vi  i- 
lence  It  is  ;iimed  precisely  at  the  at- 
tempt by  Americans  to  exerci.se  the 
rights  which  the  14th  ameiHlinent  pro- 
tFct.s — to  live  as  citizens  equally  with 
tiieir  neighbors 

Thus,  both  the  wrong  and  the  remedj' 
are  linked  unmistakably  to  the  14lh 
amendmer.t — and  this  is  the  prorer  basus 
for  action  by  us. 

RACIAL   Muriv\rioN 

We  have  been  taught  m  look  with  sus- 
picion on  laws  with  a  racial  cliaracter, 
and  some  here  have  ur:;ed  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  racial  motivation  as  a 
source  for  Federal  power. 

FMrst.  racial  motivation  is  the  source  of 
tUe  crime;  in  most  cases,  those  who  prac- 
tice the  rule  r»f  lawlessness  aim  their 
practices  either  directly  at  Neu;r  j  citizens, 
or  at  those  who  seek  to  encourage  racial 
equality. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  legislation; 
that  ought  to  be  part  of  the  law 

Second,  without  a  racial  ba.sis  for  Fed- 
eral power,  this  legislation  would  in  fact 
do  what  opponents  charge  it  would  do: 
Tliat  IS.  it  would  extend  Fe<leral  power 
into  a""eas  where  State  and  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies  ought  to  have 
res.oonsibility. 

We  seek  to  extend  Federal  power  here 
for  a  limited  pun^ose — not  to  grasp  more 
cower  into  the  Central  Government,  but 
to  free  citizens  who  are  be-ng  denied 
thtir  rights  b,;cause  of  their  race  or  be- 
cause they  sought  to  work  for  racial 
equality. 

If  this  limit  is  droiiped.  the  conse- 
quences would  be  significant. 

Federal  agents  could  intercede  in  a 
fight  in  any  iilace  of  public  accommoda- 
tion; or  could  assume  plenaiT  power  over 
all  interstate  commerce  facilities,  when- 
ever any  crune  took  place. 

It  would,  in  sum,  alter  the  character 
of  tliis  Federal  power  from  a  limited  but 
povv trial  t;ol.  auned  ut  redressing  a  spe- 
C-f.c  evil,  i.ilo  a  general  extension  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement. 

Hero,  I  su  :est,  federalism  is  a  legit- 
imate interest,  and  we  should  hesitate 
before  so  extending  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment power. 

It  was  rac.al  equality  that  prompted 
the  passage  of  the  14tii  amendment;  it  is 
i-acial  equality— and  not  a  general  widen- 
ing of  Federal  pohce  power — whicli 
should  form  the  basis  for  our  action. 
The  removal  of  racial  motivation  as  the 


basis  for  the  legislation  would  create  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  should  deeply 
trouble  al  1  of  us  and  especially  those 
who  profess  particular  concern  about 
States  rights. 

THE    STATE    T1U(;CE« 

I  can  understand  wliy  some  Senators 
have  suggested  that  we  build  into  tliis 
law  a  delaying  mechanism:  that  we  give 
the  Slates  the  chance  to  act  against  pri- 
vate interference  with  14th  amendment 
rights 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  either 
w  ise  or  effective. 

First,  this  is  a  bill  involving  clear-cut 
Federal  rights  and  interests. 

Even  though  most  private  interference 
also  would  constitute  a  Slate  crime,  that 
is  irrelevant  to  this  bill. 

For  we  speak  now  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction, of  an  area  where  the  Federal 
Government  lias  for  a  century  declared 
an  umbrella  of  protected  activity  for  all 
of  it.s  citizens. 

Abstention — awaiting  action  by  the 
State — is  certainly  no  more  necessaiT 
here  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  civil  dam- 
ace  actions  to  vindicate  constitutional 
rights:  yet  in  Monroe  against  Pape.  the 
Supreme  Court  declined  to  comiiel  Fed- 
eral delay  in  an  action  for  civil  damages. 

And  similar  concurrent  jurisdiction  is 
found  throughout  Federal  law-enforce- 
ment machinery. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
what  we  know  is  true. 

In  all  too  iireat  a  measure,  private  ter- 
ror IS  either  aided  or  encouraged  by  of- 
ficial indifference. 

Some  localities  iiave  seen  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  law-enforcement  auents  ac- 
tively woriiing  to  deny  equal  rights  to 
their  own  conslitulenls. 

Given  this  clear,  unmistakable  his- 
tory, we  caimot  permit  Federal  liuhts 
to  be  frustrated  by  bad-faith  prosecu- 
tions or  dilatoiy  tactics,  sucli  as  an 
initial  indictment  followed  by  indifferent 
pursuit  of  a  conviction. 

The  iigiits  invaded  by  private  terror 
under  this  bill  are  clearly  Federal  in 
nature;  we  must  not  enact  a  bill  which 
would  allow  them  to  be  erased  by  local 
and  State  inaction.  Any  .so-called  com- 
Iiromise  whicli  would  require  Federal  de- 
lay while  awaiting  action  by  the  State  is 
unsatisfactorj'. 

THE    NEED 

I  would  suggest,  further,  from  my  ow:i 
experience  as  Attorney  General,  that  an 
extension  of  Federal  law-enforcement 
power  to  preser^'e  equality  of  citizenship 
IS  es.sential. 

As  Attorney  General.  I  .saw  our  De- 
partment undertake  vigorous  elforts  to 
curb  lawlessness;  and  I  also  saw  this 
eifort  cunlinually  irustratcd  by  unpctcnl 
power 

State  juries,  drawn  from  sections  of 
the  community,  are  frequently  just  as 
intimidated  as  those  who  have  been 
tiireatened  or  beaten. 

Law-enforcement  officials  are  often 
hostile  to  punishing  those  wiio  assault 
Ne^ro  citizens. 

It  is.  in  my  judgment,  clear  that  unless 
wc  reach  those  who  deny  with  violence 
tlio  constitutional  rights  of  others,  we 
will  gain  little  when  we  legislate  new 
r  shts. 
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For  what  we  proclaim  In  theory  will 
be  buried  under  a  wave  of  threats  and 
\  iolence — and  we  shall  have  no  effective 
tool  for  enforcing  the  rights  we  have 
.secured. 

THE    PRACnCAI.    ADVAhfTACE    OF    THE     I4TH 
AMENDMENT 

But  the  14th  amendment  is  more  than 
a  proiJer  conceptual  basis  for  this  act. 

It  IS  the  only  basis  for  a  comprehensive 
Federal  bill. 

Any  other  basis  would  be  unfair,  to 
those  protected  by  the  bill,  those 
charged  under  it,  and  those  responsible 
for  enforcing  it. 

For  example,  a  commerce  clause  Fed- 
eral interest  bill  could  reach  federally 
aided  facilities,  but  not  those  solely 
sponsored  by  the  State. 

It  could  reach  private  interference 
with  acts  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
but  not  those  solely  within  intrastate 
commerce. 

It  would  reach  schools  which  receive 
Federal  aid  but  not  those  public  schools 
receiving  no  Federal  aid. 

The  consequences  arc  disastrous. 

A  Negro  would  be  jirotccted  in  his  use 
of  a  national  park  3.000  miles  from  his 
home,  but  he  would  have  no  Federal  pro- 
tection against  interference  with  his  use 
of  a  city  park  across  the  street. 

He  could  attend  a  coUcie  in  a  distant 
State  which  received  Federal  aid,  and 
know  that  he  would  have  a  protective 
Federal  umbrella  about  him. 

But  if  lie  .soudit  entrance  to  a  public 
college  m  his  own  State — a  college  which 
received  no  Federal  funds — he  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  State  system 
should  he  be  violently  attacked  in  his 
attempt  to  exercise  his  constitutional 
richt  to  attend  tliat  .school. 

If  a  Negro  ran  for  local  office  in  a  local 
jirimaiy.  and  he  was  shot  at  or  harassed 
while  campaigning,  would  Federal  au- 
thoiity  protect  him? 

That  is  not  at  all  clear. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  is  simple:  We 
must  grant  Federal  protection  as  broad 
as  the  rights  we  federally  guarantee. 

If  a  man  has  the  right  to  attend  any 
public  facility — whether  or  not  federally 
aided — and  if  that  right  is  federally 
guaranteed,  as  it  is  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment: then  he  has  the  right  to  invoke 
Federal  i)rotection  when  .someone  seeks 
to  prevent  him  from  exercising  that 
right. 

It  is  the  14lh  amendment  which  places 
all  men.  regardless  of  their  race  or  color, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other  citi- 
zens of  the  State  and  Nation. 

It  is  that  same  amendment  which 
must  draw  the  contours  of  protection 
around  the  citizen,  when  he  attempts  to 
exercise  those  rights. 

Not  to  provide  this  protection  would 
be  simple  hypocrisy. 

For  we  would  say  to  our  citizens.  ■"You 
have  this  right:  we  guarantee  it;  but  we 
will  give  you  no  protection  should  some- 
one seek  to  deny  you  this  right." 

Moreover,  a  14th  amendment  theory — 
with  tlie  rights  protected  clearly  spelled 
out — is  far  more  in  keeping  with  our 
traditions  of  criminal  law  than  a  theory 
linked  to  difiBcult  and  changing  deflni- 
tions  of  the  commerce  or  Federal  interest 
theory. 


An  accused  knows  whether  he  has  as- 
saulted a  Negro  seeking  to  integrate  a 
school  or  a  restaurant;  so  does  a  Jury; 
so  does  a  prosecutor. 

The  issue  is  subject  to  understandable 
proofs  and  rebuttals. 

But  if  we  force  the  issue  into  the  con- 
fused tangle  of  commerce  clause  cases, 
we  pose  an  unfair  burden  to  prosecutor. 
defendant,  and  juror  alike. 

Must  an  accused  have  willfully  affected 
interstate  commerce? 

If  so.  a  conviction  would  be  almost 
impossible. 

Shall  he  be  deemed  to  know  that  his 
act  would  impede  commerce? 

If  so.  this  sets  a  dangerous  precedent — 
for  inferences  are  not  to  be  lightly  as- 
sumed in  a  criminal  case. 

Can  a  jury  distinguish  an  assault  on  a 
child  attending  a  federally  aided  school 
from  a  State-aided  public  school? 

And  is  this  a  valid  distinction  to  make? 

These  questions,  in  my  judgment,  an- 
swer the  broad  question. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us — proponents  and 
opponents  alike— that  the  issue  before 
us  is  whether  Federal  iirotection  is  to  be 
extended  against  private  interference 
with  federally  protected  rights. 

That  was  the  intent  of  Concrress  and 
the  States  a  hundred  years  apo. 

Tliat  is  the  elementary  richt  of  our 
citizens,  white  and  black,  North  and 
South. 

These  rights— and  the  right  to  exer- 
cise citizenship  free  of  bigotiT — sprint: 
directly  and  unmistakably  from  the  14th 
amendment.  and  tlie  enforcement 
I'owers  within  section  .5. 

It  is  the  projier  tool:  it  is  the  a];pro- 
priate  tool. 

It  is  the  only  route  to  a  comprrhrn- 
sive,  consistent,  and  workable  bill. 

It  is  the  route  we  must  take  in  the 
hard  path  of  puaranteeincr  equal  justice 
under  law. 

We  must  enact  H.R.  2,516  in  the  form 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  .so- 
called  compromises  of  which  we  have 
heard  are  too  likely  to  be  inadequate  and 
even  perhaps  ineffective. 

OPEN     HOUSING    AND     EQUAL     EMPLOY.MENT 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  realize  that  de- 
bate on  H.R.  2516  is  currently  the  prin- 
cipal civil  rights  controver.sy  facing  this 
body. 

But  we  in  the  Concre.ss  mu.st  recog- 
nize two  other  vital  issues  which  must 
be  resolved  this  .session  and.  if  iwssible. 
during  the  current  debate:  The  i.ssues  of 
open  housing  and  equal  employment. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  first  on  housing. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  that 
need  for  more  housing,  particularly  for 
low-  and  middle-income  earners. 

The  5.7  million  units  of  substandard 
housing  which  now  scar  our  land:  the 
growing  blight  of  slums  in  our  largest 
cities,  unfit  for  human  habitation:  these 
are  tangible  signs  of  crisis. 

Yet  whalt  of  those  who  have  the  power 
to  escape?  What  of  those  who  have  fin- 
ally overcome  the  barriers  of  race  and 
now  earn  enough  money  to  afford  decent 
housing? 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  found 
last  year: 

Eren.  Negroes  wIk)  can  afford  the  housing 
In  |th.e  suburbs )  tiave  been  excluded  by  the 
racially  discriminatory  practices  not  only  of 


property  owners  themsleves,  but  also  of  real 
estate  brokers,  tauUder.s.  and  the  home 
finance  industry. 

These  practices  are  as  direct  as  a  flat 
refusal  to  show  property  to  a  Nesro,  and 
as  insidious  as  the  ploys  of  'not  avail- 
able" and  "just  rented"  which  always 
afflict  a  buyer  of  the  wrong  race. 

Negroes  invariably  find  properties 
overpriced  or  unavailable  for  inspection, 
or.  if  they  manaee  to  overcome  these 
barriers,  tluy  find  hostility  from  brokers, 
rejection  from  financcrs,  and  resentment 
from  ijrospective  neighbors. 

The  insidious  effect  of  disciimination 
in  housing  is  incalculable. 

It  tends  to  force  Negroes  into  a  .smaller 
area  of  housing,  thus  artificially  driving 
up  the  luice  even  of  slum  housing,  and 
cutting  down  the  supply  of  low-income 
housing  to  those  who.  in  fact,  cannot 
afford  substantial  outlays. 

In  fact.  NcGioes  on  the  average  iiay 
one-tliird  of  their  income  for  housing, 
instead  of  the  national  average  of  one- 
fourth — a  statistic  as  attributable  to  the 
inflated  cost  of  their  liousin'-;  as  it  is  to 
their  i,'eneral  economic  depression. 

Moreover,  the  creation  of  segresated 
nei'-iiborhoods  impo.ses  de  facto  :e^' ro- 
gation across  our  national  life. 

Northern  schools,  integrated  for  dec- 
ades, are  now  more  racially  isolated  tlian 
they  v.erc  30  years  aco:  and  with  lacial 
isolation  comes  the  constant  reinforce- 
ment of  existing  stereotypes. 

White  and  black  live  apart,  urow  fur- 
tliLT  apart  and  the  next  generation,  hav- 
ing learned  nothing  of  other  races,  -'rows 
further  apart  and  less  wihinr  to  live 
toaether. 

And  tlie  vicious  cycle  breeds  until  re- 
sentment explodes  into  .something  worse. 

But  why  is  the  Federal  Government 
roouired  to  take  a  role? 

What  is  its  lesponsibility? 

The  answer  is  clear. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  actively 
aided  segregation  in  iiousine. 

Alter  the  Second  World  War.  FHA 
financing,  which  made  the  suburbs 
within  reach  of  millions  of  Americans, 
coiLsistently  and  vigorously  encouraged 
racial  segregation;  and  consistently  de- 
layed and  fi-ustrated  efforts  to  build 
integrated  suburban  housing. 

This  explicit  Federal  ijolicy.  which 
continued  for  20  crucial  years,  has  in 
large  measure  heli^ed  to  lorm  the  isolated 
racial  i)attern  ol  American  living  i>at- 
tcrns  ioda\'. 

Clearly  liie  lorce  wiiich  iielped  to 
.-.pawn  ius  dilemma  must  take  tiie  lead  m 
liclping  to  .'^olveit. 

Second.  State  and  local  govrrnments 
are  frequently  unv.-illing  to  alter  this 
pattern. 

In  one  noithcm,  liberal  city,  for  ex- 
lunple,  a  fair-housing  ordinance  has  been 
in  existence  for  16  years. 

Yet  most  of  its  liousing  projects  were 
more  than  90  percent  oc^'upicd  by  either 
white  or  Negro  residents. 

Similar  patterns  ix^r.-i.^t  across  Air.er- 
ica. 

Finally,  the  isolation  in  liousins  creates 
clear-cut  and  debilitating  effects  on 
commerce. 

With  mobility  in  Jiving  growing  each 
year,  a  national  i^attern  of  racial  isola- 
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ti>n  Impedes  and  distf>rts  commerce  in 
vital  areas 

Moreover,  the  spreading  tensions 
which  racial  isolation  spawns  can  fc^ster 
a  welter  of  problems — rani^mg  from  civil 
disorder  to  public  housing  policy  to  edu- 
cation— which  will  require  Federal  as- 
sistance 

And  perhaps  fundamentally,  we  re- 
quire a  Federal  open-housing  law  because 
tne  promise  of  racial  equality  has  con- 
s:.-rtently  stemmed  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

It  was  we  who  pn^mised  to  eradicate 
tiio  badges  of  inferioruy  it  was  *e  who 
repudiated  this  pledge  with  indifference 
ajid  inaction. 

Now  It  is  up  to  us  to  demonstrate  that 
we  do  in  fact  mean  it — that  the  national 
housing  market  will  at  last  become  an 
open  market — and  that  the  struggle  for 
self-worth  will  not  end  with  a  refusal  to 
permit  those  of  different  colori^  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  successes 

A  Federal  open- housing  law  is  only  the 
start  of  a  vigorous  Federal  housing  pol- 
icy— but  It  IS  a  necessary  step,  and  it 
should  be  taken  ttus  session  Indeed,  it 
should  be  adopted  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion  of  the  pending  bill — if  it  can 
be  raised  in  a  parliamentary  manner 
which  does  not  jeopardize  HR  2516 
itself.  , 

EMPt..    YMK.NT 

Finally.  I  would  turn  to  employment. 

Here  again  the  crucial  problem  lies 
with  those  who  lack  ttie  skill  and  the 
education  to  qualify  for  a  decent  job 

To  this  end.  we  are  beymnuiK  mas- 
sive manpower  training  programs,  and 
clearly,  private  Industry  must  begin  its 
own  work  in  putting  tiiose  who  are  idle 
today  mto  productive  labor,  which  prom- 
ises job  training  with  employment 

But  what  of  those  who  can  work  now:> 

What  of  those  who  do  have  the  skills 
to  earn  a  living  wai;e  at  rewarding  labor ' 

The  fact  is  that  bigotry — plain  and 
simple — has  deprived  thousands  of  such 
men  the  chance  to  become  employed  now 

The  pattern  is  clear  only  last  month, 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Commission,  in 
my  own  city  of  New  York,  found  shame- 
fully meager  numbers  of  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  doing  skilled  labor — labor 
for  which  qualified  men  could  easily  be 
found 

Here  again,  the  very  fact  that  the 
problem  is  so  much  less  costly  to  remedy 
makes  inaction  that  much  more  inde- 
fensible 

For  here  the  barrier  to  employment  is 
not  skill ,  It  IS  not  education 

It  Is  simply  and  exclusively  the  color 
of  a  man's  skin. 

A  first,  minimal  step  toward  the  eradi- 
cation of  this  condition  is  to  vest  in  the 
EEOC  full  power  to  grant  cease  and  de- 
sist orders  when  it  finds  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  racial  discrimination  in  any 
facility  receiving  P'ederal  assistance  or 
funds,  or  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Clark-Javit.s  bill.  S  1308.  would 
accjmplish  this,  although  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  note  that  the  price  for 
EEOC'  cease-and-desist  power — the  erad- 
icat'on  of  an  individuals  right  to  bung 
a  private  suit  in  district  court — may  be 
too  high  a  price  to  pay 

But  clearly  action  to  end  di.scrimina- 


tion  la  enipl  lyii'-eni  at  the  Federal  level 
is  a  matter  of  urgent  priority. 

Mr  President,  these  loans  require  no 
great  outpouring  of  funds. 

They  divert  no  resources  from  other 
ta  ks.  and  add  nothing  to  our  budget 

They  do  not  promi.se  an  end  to  vio- 
lence in  our  streets:  nor  will  they  clean 
our  air  and  water,  rebuild  our  cities,  or 
b.  lag  us  peace. 

These  steps  are  matters  of  justice. 

They  must  be  taken  because  they  are 
right  because  men  of  different  races 
have  for  uxt  long  been  denied  some 
rather  basic,  human  rights 

TIk  y  must  be  taken  because  they  will 
bring  us  a  little  closer  -not  a  lot.  but  a 
little  closer— to  what  this  Nation  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  for. 

That,  really,  is  the  task  for  us  this 
year;  to  bring  nur  laws,  and  our.selves.  a 
little  closer  to  the  principles  this  Nation 
has  stood  for  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  fully  redeem 
them. 

It  was.  after  all.  Thomas  Jefiferson  who 
said ; 

When  I  realize  tliat  Ciod  is  just.  I  tremble 
for  my  country 

I  suggest  only  that  if  we  lake  these 
steps,  we  shall  all  t.emble  a  little  le.ss. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  \ield'' 

Mr    KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  rise  for 
just  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  brilliant  and 
eloquent  support  of  the  pending  civil 
rights  bill  I  particularly  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  very  brilliant  ap- 
phcation  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
bill,  m  which  he  points  out  so  clearly,  to 
use  my  phraseology,  that  the  14th 
amendment  is  llie  foundation  on  which 
this  bill  IS  built. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stales.  \^nth  the  «reat  record  he  made  in 
that  office  in  support  of  the  constitu- 
tional ij;uarantees  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  should  be  the  one  who.  in  the 
course  of  this  debau-.  has  discussed  the 
application  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  bill 

Once  again  we  hear,  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  the  old  cry  of  States  rights, 
for  that  is  imbedded  in  many  of  the 
.^peeches  we  have  already  heard  in  oppo- 
.-.ition  to  the  bill.  But  once  again  I  make 
the  .answer  I  always  make  whenever  I 
hear  the  Stat<?s  rights  argument  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  TJiose  who  make  it 
have  the  responsibility  to  tell  us  what 
is  unconstitutional  about  the  bill:  for 
unless  they  can  point  out  an  unconsti- 
tutional feature  of  it,  then  States  rights 
are  not  violated. 

Once  again,  we  are  finding  that  many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  do  not  like 
the  ixilicy  of  the  bill  They  do  not  prefer 
it  as  .setting  out  standards  of  public  pol- 
icy That  has  nothing  to  do  with  States 
right-->  There  cannot  be  a  bona  fide  viola- 
tion of  States  rights  m  any  bill  unless 
the  bill  is  unconstitutional  in  .some  re- 
spect That  is  lost  sight  of  by  many  well- 
intentioned  .\mencans  who  become  con- 
fused by  the  slogan -argument  of  States 
rights,  when  what  they  really  mean  is 
that  they  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 


lic    !K)licy.     the     Federal     Government 
-should  not  enforce  the  Constitution. 

The  brilliant  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States — now  the  very  able 
Senator  from  New  York^is  telling  us. 
once  again,  that  the  entire  issue  in- 
volved is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  make  the  14th  amendment  a  living, 
dynamic  .section  of  the  Constitution  or 
a  dead  letter.  We  cannot  afford,  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  of  this  Republic, 
to  let  It  become  a  dead  letter. 

In  my  judyment.  it  is  the  ver>'  essence 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  contaatulale  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  completely  associate  myself 
with  the  iKisition  he  has  taken  on  the  bill, 
esnecially  with  the  fine  argument  he  has 
made  with  resix-ct  to  the  application  of 
the  14th  amendment  as  really  the  drivinc 
force  behind  the  bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  very 
helpful  statement 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vield? 

.Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
inject  a  more  i^ensonal  note.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  very  much  for 
coming  to  the  floor  at  a  time  when,  ar- 
c.:>rding  to  reports  m  the  press,  health 
problems  in  his  family  might  have  ex- 
plained fully  why  he  did  not. 

No  voice  rai.sed  in  this  debate  during 
the  past  3  weeks  has  attracted  as 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  nor  has 
been  more  eloquently  persuasive  of  the 
prudence  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
action  that  the  committee  majority  took 
when  It  reported  a  bill  which — talk  about 
States  rifhts — limits  the  reach  of  Federal 
[Hjwcr  and  limits  it  to  the  area  where  the 
evil  has  beeti  established. 

I  am  t,'rat*'ful  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  have  interrupted  a  dif- 
ficult day  to  do  this 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Now  York.  I  thank 
the  S<-nator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Symington  in  the  chain.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  '.2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh 
to  join  in  the  eloquent  tribute  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  have  paid  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  splen- 
did, eloquent  presentation  of  the  real 
heart   of   this   issue. 

Rectification  of  injustices  is  long  over- 
due, and  it  is  distre.ssintr  that  in  this 
hour  of  domestic  crisis  we  find  .so  many 
people  who  do  not  realize  that  this  is  a 
burninij  issue^perhaps  the  most  burn- 
ing issue — which  faces  us  at  home,  and 
which  we  cannot  pass  up  without  taking 
the  type  of  affirmative  action  which  the 
Senator  fi-om  New  York  .so  eloquently 
seeks  I  thank  him  for  his  support  of 
this  vital  is.sue.  I  am  completely  with 
him  and  with  those  who  are  supporting 
the  r)ending  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  notwithstanding  the  order 
that  was  previously  entered.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  siis.cest  a  brief 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordei'cd. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  .lAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
txon  I  Mr.  MorseI  is  under  some  time 
jM-e.ssurc.  I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  if  my  prepared  remarks  re- 
sult in  any  further  discussion  I  shail 
terminate  the  discu.ssion  at  the  end  of 
20  minutes  so  that  he  may  proceed,  and 
then  we  could  return  to  further  discus- 
sion in  connection  with  my  speech  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  proceed. 


VIETN.'iM;  THE  FRFNETIC 
STALEMATE 

Mr.  .JAVITS.  Mr.  Prcvsidmt.  the  recent 
turn  of  events  in  Vietnam  has  grievous 
and  disheartening  implications  for  the 
United  .Stales.  No  American  ought  to 
derive  pleasure  irom  the  obvious  per- 
sonal embarras.sment  which  they  must 
cau.se  President  Johnson.  I  hope  that  it 
is  not  false  optimism  to  expect  that  re- 
cent developments  will  temper  the  un- 
realism  of  the  administration  ix)licy- 
makers. 

Last  July  General  Westmoreland  as- 
.serted  when  he  appeared  on  television 
with  the  President,  and  in  respon.se  to 
the  President's  prompting  that  he  "touch 
on  this  stalemate  creature": 

Tlie  statement  th.it  we  are  1:1  a  ."-t.-ilemate 
Is  (omplete  fiction  It  is  completely  unrealis- 
tic During  the  past  year,  tremendou.s  prog- 
ress lias  been  made  .we  have  pushed  the 
enemy  farther  ana  larlher  buck  into  the 
jungle. 

In  a  puernlla  raid  on  January  31.  the 
Vietcong  iienetrated  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saigon  and  pu.shcd  to  within  300  yards 
of  Cieneral  Westmoreland's  headquartei's 
at  Tansonnhut  airbase.  They  knocked 
Salmon  radio  off  the  air.  laid  siege  to  the 
Presidential  Palace,  rai.sed  their  flag  in 
the  Buddhist  capital  of  Hue.  and  forced 
a  .suspension  of  the  Vietnamese  Consti- 
tution. The  Vietcong  attacked  in  26  of  44 
Ijrovincial  capitals. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times: 

In  all  the  raids,  the  enemy  displayed  co- 
ordination and  offensive  strength  WTthout 
precedent  in  the  war. 

Yet,  it  was  just  over  2  months  ago,  in 
his  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
that  General  Westmoi eland  assured  us: 

Ills  guerrilla  force  is  declining  at  a  :  teady 
rate. 

I  agree  that  these  spectacular  guer- 


rilla raids  do  not  necessarily  represent 
a  significant  threat  to  our  basic  mili- 
tary position  in  Vietnam.  Their  greatest 
impact  will  be  political  and  psychologi- 
cal. But  it  is  precisely  in  our  ix)litical 
strategy  that  we  are  most  vulnerable  in 
Vietnam.  Accordingly,  I  liope  that  the 
significance  of  these  raids  will  be  as- 
sessed with  the  realism  and  sobriety 
they  deserve.  I  trust  that  we  will  be 
s!)ared  from  any  more  of  those  now  la- 
miliar  military  as.se.ssments  which  claim 
that  because  the  enemy  paid  an  "ex- 
orbitant price"  for  the  raids  thc-y  are  to 
be  discounted.  By  the  criteria  which 
f^;uide  our  military  commanders  the  price 
in  terms  of  human  lives  may  well  have 
been  "exorbitant."  I  doubt  that  the  Viet- 
cong views  it  that  way.  It  is  likely  that 
they  calculated  the  cost  in  advance  and 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  To  seek 
solace  in  any  other  view  would  be  self- 
delusion.  We  must  take  account  of  the 
extraordinary  regenerative  and  recuper- 
ative powers  of  the  Vietcong  guerrilla 
capability  in  all  our  calculations. 

The  spectacular  guerrilUi  raids  have 
been  staged  against  tlie  bacl:uround  of 
developments  around  Kliesanr..  where 
the  enemy  is  massing  his  i-reatest  con- 
centration of  troop  .';trcngth  since  Dicn- 
bienphu.  General  Westmoreland  has  said 
that  he  expects  the  i)isjgcst  battle  of  the 
war  to  begin  there  shortly.  Wc  all  hojie 
and  pr.^y  that  our  forces  will  win  a  rrent 
v'ctnrj-  at  Khesanh. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  parenthet- 
ically that  I  have  noted  reports  alleging 
that  the  President  has  required  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  sign  a 
pppcr  telling  him  that  they  believe  that 
Kiiesanh  can  and  .--hould  be  defended.  I 
am  not  all  sure  I  understand  how  this 
extraordinary  joroccdurc  can  :  ffect  the 
situation  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  it  seems  unlikely  our 
forces  can  be  defeated.  .t;iven  the  skill 
and  valor  of  our  men  and  their  over- 
whelming firepower.  Nonetheless.  Gen- 
eral Giap  has  i^roven  his  skill  and  his 
durability  on  the  battelfield.  I  hope  there 
will  be  the  admirable  resolution  we  have 
seen,  but  no  tendency  to  overcoiifidence 
at  Khesanh. 

In  my  judgment,  the  lesson  of  the 
guerrilla  raids  and  the  impending  battle 
at  Khesanh  is  this:  The  situation  in  Viet- 
nam is  in  a  stalemate,  despite  our  ap- 
parent \ictories  which  seem  to  <  \apoiate 
so  soon. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  regrettable 
that  Secretary  Rusk'.s  remarks  on  televi- 
sion yesterdav  indlcat?  that  the  admin- 
istration has  learned  little  from  the 
events  of  the  past  week  in  Vietnam.  He 
dismissed  the  significance  of  the  Viet- 
cong guerrilla  raids  in  these  words: 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  th.Tt  there  are  .«.omc 
people  in  South  Vietnam  who  arc  prv.mpy. 
as  there  are  a  few  people  here  who  are 
grumpy.  Ijecause  somehow  it  w.ts  not  pos- 
sible to  give  them  complete  protection 
apamst  whit  lias  happened  1:1  '.he  laM  low 
day.s. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Rusk  chides  t!ie 
Hanoi  and  the  VietcDng  for  "^-vjns  n:i 
this  major  offensive"  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  has  been  "in  the  i)rocess  of 
exploring  the  problems  that  arise"  in 
comparing  the  respective  terms  for  a 
bombing  cessation  and  while  the  Unit-^d 


States  has  "exercised  some  restraint"  in 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  Communist  of- 
fensive of  the  past  week  does  have  any 
direct  relation  to  the  question  of  peace 
negotiations,  it  is  this:  Hanoi  thinks  we 
are  overestimating  the  strength  of  onr 
overall  ijolitical-mililary  position  m 
Vietnam  and  in  consequence  are  seeking 
political  objectives  through  negotiations 
which  we  cannot  win  on  the  battlefield. 
So  loiig  as  we  are  convinced  that  we  c;'n 
totally  irustrate  the  Communists  ijjliti- 
cal  objectives  in  South  Vietnam  and  ine 
Commuiii'-ts  are  con\inced  of  the  op- 
l>osite.  there  can  and  will  be  no  meaning- 
ful negotiations  and  no  peace. 

Throughout  1967  the  administration 
took  the  \iew  that  it  was  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong  which  were  really  hurting  an 
the  battlefield.  Events  of  the  past  we"k 
indicate,  at  a  ir.inimum.  \h?\:  the  other 
side  was  hurt  less  than  the  administra- 
tion thought,  even  taking  into  account 
the  "Battle  (;f  the  Bulge"  theoi->-.  .Also, 
it  is  clear  that  the  weakness  in  South 
Vietnam  which  was  effectively  exploited 
was  in  arras  of  South  Vietnamese  re- 
sponsibility: jiarlicularly  areas  most  de- 
pendent upon  the  allegiance  of  the  Sou'  ri 
Vietnamese  i>eople  to  the  GVN. 

For  these  reasons.  I  think  it  is  all  iho 
more  pertinent  to  stress  the  point  whic-i 
I  have  emphasized  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks. We  do  n.  t  yet  have  a  winnin.t 
strategy  in  Vietnam:  the  situation  ".h.ere 
is  basically  stalemated:  an  adjustment  of 
our  strategy  and  objectives  is  required  :o 
reduce  the  pap  between  our  objectives 
£ind  our  capabilities:  and  we  must  pre- 
pare our.'elves  for  a  negotiated  settlr- 
tneiit. 

Each  time  in  the  past  wlien  it  has 
been  confronted  with  an  obvious  stale- 
mate in  Vietnam,  the  administration  has 
reacted  by  introducing  additional  mili- 
tary force  into  the  struggle.  Each  time 
the  enemy  has  countered  apparently 
successfully,  iiroducing  a  new  stalemate 
at  a  higher  level  of  military  intensity. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  resolution  ol  the 
Vietnam  conflict  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  is  essential  that  the  administra- 
tion acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
stalemate  and  readjust  its  strategy  ac- 
cordingly. Recent  military  reports,  with 
their  emphasis  on  such  concepts  as 
"large-scale  invasion"  and  "major  bat- 
tle." may  indicate  that  the  powerful 
laction  in  our  Government  dedicated  to  a 
military  victory  is  contemplating  a  new 
escalation  of  our  eifort.  perliaps  includ- 
ing a  ■  countcnnvasion"  ol  North  Viet- 
nam. 

However,  at  the  same  lime  there  has 
been  a  '.  ery  significant  shift  in  our  terms 
for  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  our  new  terms 
are  much  more  realistic.  Instead  of  de- 
manding tliat  Hanoi  suspend  all  infiltra- 
tion—which our  bombing  lias  not  been 
able  to  prevent — we  will  new  be  .=atsfi.'d 
if  Hanoi  will  restrict  itself  to  its  exist- 
ing level  of  infiltration. 

This  new  formula  was  made  lublic  by 
Dclrn.se  S."'cretai"y-des;gnate  Clark  Clif- 
ford. It  is  a  most  auspicious  enliT  on 
stasie  for  Mr.  Clifford.  However.  I  would 
•  like  to  believe  that  it  is  a  final  victoiy 
and    vindication    for    Secretary    McNa- 
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mara.  whose  courageous  and  devastatiriK 
testimony  on  the  bombing  program  be- 
fore the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee last  AuKust.  and  aRain  In  January, 
set  the  sta^e  for  our  rcahstic  new  posi- 
tion. 

I  regard  our  new  terms  for  a  bomblns? 
cessation  to  be  of  far  ranemR  slKnifl- 
cance,  not  merely  or  even  primarily  be- 
cause it  will  make  it  easier  for  Hanoi  to 
come  to  the  conference  table  Its  real 
significance,  in  my  judariient.  is  the  im- 
plicit recognition  it  contains  that  there 
Is  a  stalemate  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
broken  very  soon  by  military  action  or 
by  bombing  Hanoi 

Perhaps  we  will  have  to  wait  until 
after  the  Khesanh  battle  But  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  now  come  for  us  to 
move  vigorously  to  exploit  the  new  real- 
ism of  our  position  on  bombing  and  nego- 
tiations. 

The  crucial  element  will  be  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  our  Niiew 
position  does  uideed  siunal  a  recognition 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  stalemate 
In  Vietnam:  that  this  stalemate  is  dan- 
gerous and  costly  that  it  cannot  be 
broken  by  military  measures  which  we 
would  now  contemplate  usin^,',  and  that 
accordiniily  we  seek  a  political  and  dip- 
lomatic compromi.se. 

The  USSR,  .should  then  call  public- 
ly—  that  is  the  missini;  link — for  a  cessa- 
tion of  bombin-'  and  ne-.;otiations.  on  the 
terms  contained  m  our  new  formulation, 
and  the  challentie  to  our  diplomacy  is 
to  bring  this  about  Once  the  USSR, 
has  publicly  committed  its  prestige  to  a 
bombing  halt  and  negotiations  on  these 
terms,  we  would  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam  forthwith. 

This  IS  probably  the  greatest  single 
chance  the  USSR,  will  have  to  uain 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  respect 
which  came  to  it  as  a  result  of  Tashkent, 
And  at  the  moment  of  repulsing  the 
V.etconu  attack  m  the  cities  is  precisely 
the  moment  to  make  the  proposal  be- 
cause the  NFL  and  North  Vietnam  then 
will  have  tried  everything  and  realized 
that  they  simply  cannot  prevail  mili- 
tarily there 

We  will  then  enter  a  new  stage  of 
•  fighting  and  negotiating."  It  will  be  a 
nasty  and  frustrating  process  as  it  was 
111  Korea  But  it  can  signal  the  one  thing 
the  American  people  want:  namely,  a 
be;4ir.niiig  of  tiu'  end. 

Tile  assyjniption  that  our  present  basic 
pattern  of  military  activity  is  advan- 
tageous to  us  because  "Ae  are  the  worlds 
greatest  military  power  and  can  continu- 
ally up  the  ante  has  proven  to  be  grevi- 
ously  costly  I  think  there  are  two  basic 
reasons  for  this  confounding  of  an  ap- 
parently reasonable  assumption.  First  is 
the  natural  advantages  of  what  might  be 
called  the  adverse  ratio'  which  the 
enemy  enjoys  in  warfare  of  this  kind. 
This  adverse  ratio  in  Vietnam  is  perhaps 
10  to  1:  that  is  we  must  put  in  10  times 
what  the  enemy  does  to  achieve  the  .same 
etTect  .As  the  more  than  SJ5  billion  allo- 
cated in  the  next  budget  testifies,  this 
ca;:  be  a  very  costly  proposition, 

However,  In  my  judgment,  there  is  a 
second  and  more  bas:c  reason  why  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  find  It  possible 
to  match  our  increments  of  power  and 
thus  keep  the  military  situation  stale- 


mated For  the  fact  Ls  that  we  do  not  have 
an  effective  or  realistic  political  strategy 
in  Vietnam  to  support  our  military 
strategy — ^In  a  war  which  is  basically 
political 

The  tacts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
South  Vietname.se  Government  has  not 
been  able  to  establish  it.self  as  an  effective 
governing  force,  at  least  as  it  is  now 
constituted  and  oriented:  that  it  is  the 
central  thrust  of  the  NIJ-'  to  di.scredil  this 
government  and  that  here  is  where  the 
recent  Vietcong  offensive  in  the  cities 
has  hurt  the  most. 

The  United  States  has  made  costly  and 
painful  efforts  to  legitimatize  and  ener- 
gze  the  military  '.government  in  Saigon. 
It  is  crucial  to  our  whole  strategy  in 
Vietnam  to  establish  a  viaiile  mm-Com- 
munist,  government  m  Sfiuth  Vietnam 
which  can  attract  the  active  allegiance 
of  the  rural  population 

Last  fall,  when  .several  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  protested  auainst  the  abuses 
and  mockeries  of  the  election  ijrocess  go- 
ing on — and  being  condoned  by  the  ad- 
ministration— we  were  subjected  to  the 
now  familiar  chorus  of  irrcle\aiices  from 
th.e  administration. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment today,  whose  highly  dubious 
electoral  "victory" — was  Liiven  sucii  .sol- 
emn public  blessing  by  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department  and  our  Emba,ssy 
in  Saigon.  President  Thieu  iias  already 
suspended  the  constitution  and  reim- 
po.sed  marital  law. 

In  addition  to  Pre.sident  Thieu  s  dra- 
matic action  of  imposing  martial  law, 
there  is  other  recent  evidence  that  it  is 
falling  well  short  of  the  high  e.xpecta- 
tions  set  for  it  by  administration  sjKikes- 
men 

Perhaps  the  most  disheartening  sign  is 
the  sievelike  security  m  .so  many  South 
Vietnamese  cities  exploited  by  the  Viet- 
cong with  such  success  in  recent  days 

Another  signal  is  the  resignation  of 
General  Thang,  the  one  conspicuously 
honest  and  effective  commander  in  the 
ARVN.  on  who.se  efforts  to  reduce  cor- 
ruption and  make  a  go  of  ijacification 
such  high  stakes  rode  As  if  to  reinforce 
the  lesson,  sliortly  after  General  Thang  s 
resignation,  the  press  reported  that  two 
senior  Vietnamese  military  officers  dis- 
mi::sed  last  fall  for  corruption  had  been 
reinstated  in  high  army  |)osls. 

The  painfully  steep  cost  of  the  Viet- 
n<im  m  purely  monetai-y  terms  has  been 
dramatized  by  the  crises  it  has  precipi- 
tated m  both  our  domestic  and  foreign 
accounts  The  intangible  costs  of  Viet- 
nam has  been  even  higher. 

I  think  It  IS  especially  confusing  for 
the  administration  to  keep  telling  its 
critics  that  we  have  interests  at  stake  in 
Vietnam  and  a  commitment  to  its  people. 
Of  course  this  is  true.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  other  interests  which  are  as  vital 
and  which  are  being  downgraded  or  neg- 
Koted,  as  well  as  other  commitments  as 
solemn  which  are  not  being  fulfilled — 
because  of  the  disproportion  of  our  sacri- 
fice and  investment  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  long  run.  I  fear  that  the  most 
damaging  cost  of  Vietnam  will  prove  to 
have  been  the  grossly  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention  and  sapping  of 
mental  energies  it  has  taken  from  the 
highest  leadership  levels  in  this  country. 


In  consequence,  other,  ultimately  per- 
haps even  greater,  problems  in  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America,  have 
been  relegated  largely  to  the  second  and 
third  echel.m.  where  they  are  not  po,-i- 
tioned  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  creative 
manner 

Generals  long  ago  gave  up  leading 
their  men  into  battle  But  President 
Johiison,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  .seems 
to  have  a  most  extraordinary  and  archaic 
concept  of  his  role  Quite  frankly,  his 
time  and  eneivy  are  much  too  valuable 
to  this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  world, 
to  l>e  used  on  such  tasks  as  personally 
,selecting  each  bombing  target  in  North 
Vietnam, 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  an  ob,stacle  to  the  Soviet 
Union  undertaking  realistic  cooperati\e 
eff(3rts  with  us  to  achieve  detente  and 
,secure  world  peace.  It  is  working  this 
way  in  the  Middle  Eiust  and  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  war 
is  also  a  block  for  us.  which  prevents  us 
from  working  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
IS  in  the  self-interest  of  both  countries, 
as  well  as  in  the  highest  interests  of 
world  peace,  that  this  obstacle  be  re- 
moved. For  instance,  efforts  to  achieve 
an  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  possible 
on  the  basis  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
bold  and  creative  suggestions  of  mutual 
acceptance  of  a  stable  plateau  in  missile 
technology,  are  surely  compromised  by 
the  distrust  and  strained  dialog  caused 
by  Vietnam. 

In  the  hmhest  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, we  cannot  delay  forward  movement 
on  the  u'reat  tasks  of  this  era,  while  a 
further  costly  new  increment  of  military 
resources  is  poured  into  the  disjointed  .so- 
ciety of  South  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to 
break  the  stalemate  and  achieve  a  mili- 
taiy  solution  to  a  jxilitical  impasse. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  my 
prepared  remarks  but  I  want  to  .say  one 
more  thing,  and  it  will  take  just  1  minute. 

This  morning.  I  was  asked  a  question 
by  a  newspaperman  who  had  read  my 
speech.  He  .said.  "What  do  you  .say  about 
the  proposition  that  pe-ople  who  make 
this  kind  of  analysis  are  told  that  it  is 
harmful  to  our  men  m  the  field?" 

Mr.  Pre^^ident.  I  think  that  is  a  veiy 
'.lood  question  and  I  siiould  like  to  try  to 
answer  it.  and  answer  it  publicly. 

Our  men  in  the  field  are  there  doing 
the  work  of  our  Nation.  They  are  fightinir 
in  order  to  joreserve  and  safcauard  free- 
dom. I  do  not  believe  that  their  sacrifice 
in  V'lctnam  has  been  wiisted.  I  conceive 
that  many  thin.':s  liave  flowed  from  it, 
such  as  perhaps  the  changed  .'Situation  in 
Indonesia  today,  .-'rcaler  stability  in  other 
parts  of  Siuth  and  Southeast  Asia,  even 
perhaps  restraint  by  Communist  China, 
in  other  directions  m  which  they  miaht 
have  mjved.  Every  one  of  our  men  who 
has  died  in  Vietnam  is  as  m.uch  a  hero 
as  th^  men  who  died  in  World  War  II. 

But,  Mr.  President,  they  arc  there  as 
soldiers  and  we  are  here  as  Senators. 
They  and  we  expect  that  some  day. 
somehow,  in  some  way,  we  are  going  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  That  is  the  task 
of  statesmen  which  we  try  to  be  and  that 
i.'^  why  we  are  here  in  the  Senate  and  not 
or  the  ballleline 

I  have  voted  to  support  our  men  in 
every  way,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  I 
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am  not  counseling  any  pullout.  But  in- 
telligent, creative  statesmanship  tells  us, 
when  we  see  the  message  written  so  large 
on  the  wall,  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  find 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

That  is  the  rea.son  why  I  have  made 
my  statement  today,  and  why  I  have 
spoken  before,  and  why  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  as  I  do.  whose  patriotism  and 
dedication  could  ne\er  be  challenged.  We 
leel  this  is  a  role  we  must  play^the  role 
of  statesmanship  which  lias  not  been 
played  effectively  up  to  now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   HILL 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rise  to 
l>ay  tribute  to  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  not  only 
consider  liim  to  be  one  of  the  great  Sena- 
tors of  our  time,  but  I  think  the  history 
of  the  Senate  will  record,  long  after  all  of 
us  here  now  are  gone,  that  Senator  Hill 
was  one  of  the  great  Senators  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  US,  Senate. 

He  has  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  lor  the  past  4,5  years,  15  of 
those  years  in  the  House  and  30  years  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  he  is  really  irreplace- 
able, and  I  think  what  I  liave  to  say 
about  him  today,  based  upon  my  rich  ex- 
I>erience  of  as.sociation  with  him  as  a 
member  of  liis  committee,  where  I  have 
ser\'ed  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  for  many  years,  more  than 
calls  for  and  warrants  the  tribute  I  now 
pay  to  him. 

On  January  24,  1968,  upon  hearing  of 
Senator  Hill's  plan  to  retire  from  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter, 
in  which  I  said : 

Dear  Listfr:  Muice  and  I  want  you  to  l<now 
th.it  we  read  witii  deep  letrret  the  announce- 
ment of  your  cleci,sion  not  to  run  lor  reelec- 
tion. 

At  the  apprcpn.ite  lime.  I  intend  to  pay  a 
very  deserved  tribiu«  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  jour  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  peiiple  of  Al.ibama  and  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  those  remark.?,  I 
will  .say  .iiid  mean  every  word  of  it  that  you 
are  a  very  jireat.  gre.it  .Senat^ar  who  will  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  Iifty  years  from  now 
and  l>eyond  as  one  of  the  gre;it  Senators  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  liave  .isked  Stewart  McChire  to  prepare 
,1  compendium  for  me  setting  forth  your 
leglsl.itive  contributions  during  your  service 
in  both  the  House  .md  the  .Senate.  The  in- 
sertion of  tlie  compendium  into  the  Record 
as  i>art  uf  my  remarks  will  .speak  more 
eloquently  than  .mylhlng  else  I  could  pos- 
sibly .say  about  your  statesmanship. 

Midge  Joins   me   in   warm   affectionate   re- 
gards to  both  you  and  Henrietta. 
Cordially, 

Wayne  Morse. 

Lister  Hill  began  his  service  to  the 
Nation  45  years  ago  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1923 
at  the  age  of  28.  He  was  the  youngest 
Member  of  the  House  at  that  time.  He 
represented  his  district,  which  included 
his  native  city,  Montgomery,  the  capital 
ol  Alabama,  for  15  years.  Doubtless  the 
greatest  of  his  many  contributions  while 
serving  in  the  House  was  his  sponsorship 
with  the  late  Senator  George  Norris,  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
has  transformed  a  vast  part  of  the  South 


into  a  thriving  industrial  community.  If 
he  had  accomplished  nothing  else  during 
his  long  career,  and,  of  course,  he  has 
the  greatest  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  any  man  who  ever  served  in  Con- 
gress, his  fellow  southerners  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  would  owe  him  eternal 
gratitude. 

On  January  10,  1938,  Lister  Hill  be- 
came a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  During  all  his  30 
years  in  the  Senate  he  has  served  as  a 
member,  and  later  as  the  chairman,  of 
the  committee  most  responsible  for  the 
development  and  protection  of  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

For  the  past  13  year.s.  since  he  be- 
came chairman  in  1955,  Lister  Hill  has 
guided  and  shaped  this  committee  until 
it  has  become  the  greatest  instrument  of 
human  progress  in  our  legislative  his- 
tory, for  he  has  chaired  the  committee 
in  keeping  with  democratic  jiroccsses; 
and  I  use  the  word  "democratic"  with 
both  a  capital  "D"  and  a  small  "d."  He 
has  not  only  granted  it.  but  Up  has  in- 
sisted that  the  subcommittees  exercise 
great  authority  and  power  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respec- 
tive subcommittees. 

The  vast  range  of  laws,  programs,  and 
agencies  encompassed  within  the  sweep 
of  his  committee's  authority  almost  defies 
enumeration. 

At  the  same  time  tliat  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  committee  which  handles 
legislation  authorizing  our  great  social 
programs,  he  has  also  been  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
ap|)roves  the  funds  required  to  carry  out 
these  programs.  Since  he  became  chair- 
man of  Labor-HEW,  for  example.  Fed- 
eral funds  for  medical  research  alone 
have  increased  sixteenfold.  Last  year's 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  lor  fiscal 
1968  exceeded  $13  billion,  the  second 
largest  amount,  after  Defense  appropria- 
tions, approved  by  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Senator  Hill's 
legislative  domain  extends  over  such 
areas  vital  to  the  lives  of  our  people  as 
the  following,  and  these  are  tav  no  means 
all: 

First.  Health:  Public  health,  construc- 
tion of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  nursing 
homes;  medical  research  and  health  re- 
search facilities;  education  and  training 
of  personnel  in  all  health  i^rofessions; 
aid  to  the  handicapped  and  to  victims 
of  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation; 
drug  abuse  control  and  food  and  drug 
protection;  preventive  medicine;  com- 
prehensive health  planning;  community 
health  services;  migrant  worker  health 
programs;  and  vocational  rehabilitation, 

Second,  Education:  Federal  assistance 
to  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
education.'  and  to  colleges,  universities, 
and  graduate  schools;  education  of  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families,  migrant 
workers,  and  Indians;  supplementary 
educational  centers;  educational  re- 
search and  training;  education  of  the 
handicapped;  school  and  public  libraries, 
both  urban  and  rural;  college  student 
loans,  grants-in-aid  and  work-study 
programs;  graduate  fellowships;  foreign 
language    and    area    center    programs; 


equipment  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
language  laboratories  in  high  schools 
and  colleges:  .school  disaster  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  federally  impacted  areas; 
guidance  and  counseling  programs;  and 
research  in  new  educational  media. 

Third.  Labor:  Labor-manaaement  re- 
lations; national  emergency  strikes:  fair 
labor  standards:  maintenance  of  wage 
standards  under  Federal  contracts:  mi- 
gratory labor:  industrial  and  mine 
safety;  Federal  employees  and  lons?- 
shorcmen's  compensation:  employees' 
welfare  and  pension  funds:  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: manpower  training  and  develoj)- 
ment:  equal  jiay  for  women:  and  equal 
emi)loymenl  oi3i>ort unities  for  all. 

Fourth.  Other  jurisdictional  leuislative 
fields  under  the  able  leadershijj  of  Lisirr 
Hill  arc  the  following; 

Veterans'  education,  health  and  read- 
justment; the  war  on  i)overty  with  its 
Job  Cori^s.  Neighborhood  '^'outh  Corjis, 
Headstart.  Upward  Bound,  community 
action,  and  other  i)rograms:  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  opiiortunities; 
problems  of  the  auing,  science,  arts,  and 
humanities. 

Senator  Hill's  committee  has  juris- 
diction and  Ic'-'islative  review  functions 
over  the  followinu  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies:  Dejiartment  of  Labor, 
Public  Health  Service.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion National  Institutes  of  Health.  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Mental  Health.  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine.  Food  and 
Dni-'  Administration.  National  Labor 
Relation;;  Board.  National  Mediation 
Board.  National  Mediation  Service.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Office  of  Economic  Ojipor- 
tunity.  National  Science  Foundation, 
Equal  Emjiloyment  Oj^ijoil unity  Com- 
mission. Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review.  Administration  on  A^ing.  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  .'Vrts  and  Hu- 
manities. Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

.MA.IOR     I  K(.ISI.ATIVr    ACCOMPI  1-HMFNTS 

During  the  17  years  prior  to  Senator 
Hill's  a.ssuming  the  chairmanshi))  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  he  achieved  a  remark- 
able legislative  record  in  many  fields  I 
want  to  mention  a  few  of  them: 

The  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Act  of  1946.  In  little  more  than  20  years, 
under  a  local-State-Federal  cost-sharin? 
formula.  9,200  general  hosi)itals,  mental 
hospitals,  chronic  disease  hospitals,  tu- 
berculosis sanitariums,  jiublic  health 
centers,  nursing  homes,  schools  for 
nurses,  crippled  children's  clinics,  le- 
habilitation  facilities,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  centers,  and  other  medical  la- 
cilities  have  been  completed — due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Hill. 

Freight  rate  discrimination.  Tlie  Hill 
amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1940  directed  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commis.sion  to  seek  out  and  remove 
freight  rates  found  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory in  the  South.  More  than  anything 
before,  this  legislation  liberated  the 
South  from  its  colonial  status  and  pro- 
moted the  industrial  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  there  in  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. 

•  Rural  Telephone  Act :  The  Rural  Tele- 
phone Act  owes  much  to  Lister  Hill. 
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This  program.  ori«ir^.ated  by  Senator 
Hill,  expanding  Che  impact  of  the  Rural 
Eleccnflcation  Act.  has  brought  modem 
communications  to  milhons  of  firm  fam- 
li.fs  throughout  the  countrj' 

Oil  for  education  amendment  The  oil 
f  -r  education  amvndrr^E'nt  is  another 
Kreat  landmark  of  hi.s  statesmanship  in 
ttie  Senate  This  proposal  by  Lister  Hill 
that  royalties  from  the  Nations  undersea 
oil  resourc'S  be  ailocatMl  for  u'rants-in- 
aid  to  education,  though  it  did  not  be- 
come law.  a.>  the  parliamentary  device  by 
which  the  reach  of  the  tideland.s  oil  bill 
was  cut  back  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retained  control  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Well  over  SI  billion  in 
revenue  from  rents  anc'  royalties  on 
GlTshore  oil  productKm  li^s  already  ac- 
crued to  the  Federal  Treasur>-  as  a  result 

B_'H2:  Senator  Hill  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  World  War  II  senatorial 
team  who  stirred  tiie  American  people  to 
support  the  concept  of  what  became  the 
United  Nations  Senators  Ball.  Burton. 
Hatch,  and  Hill  were  the  -Teat  leaders 
m  that  original  drive  for  the  United  Na- 

tlOP.S. 

Unification  of  the  armed  services: 
Lister  Hill  was  author  of  the  original 
bill  which  became  the  basis  for  the  post- 
war unification  of  the  armed  services 
under  the  Defense  Department. 

Voluntary  health  insurance  Anot^ier 
field  in  which  his  brilliant  statesmanship 
played  a  v-ry  effective  part  was  that  of 
voluntary  health  in.iurance.  This  pro- 
posal, made  by  Senator  Hill  in  1949. 
provided  a  plan  for  iiospital  and  medical 
care  for  every  citizen  through  voluntary 
methods  and  the  present  practice  of 
American  medicine,  a  precursor  to  medi- 
care and  medicaid 

In  this  same  period,  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, of  which  IiC  .vas  a  member,  han- 
dled such  lane  mark  lesaslation  as  the 
Fair  Lab.jr  Standards-Act  and  amend- 
mcnus.  the  Labo .--Management  Relatuns 
Act  and  amendments,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act.  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Veterans  Read- 
justment Acts  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  contlict.  and  ir.itiation  and  re- 
peated extensions  of  the  program  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

M:  Pre'^ident.  I  asked  Mr  McCKire  of 
the  itatf  ot  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  pi  epare  for  me  a  com- 
pendium of  the  major  legislative  accom- 
phshmcrts  oi'  the  Committe  on  Labor 
ar.d  Public  Welfare,  under  the  chair- 
mai'.ship  of  Mr  Hill,  from  January  1955 
to  date  I  l.ave  that  qoinpsndium  before 
:ne.  and  I  a.sk  u::aniinous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  i;i  the  Recort  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn.  as 
follows : 

M'J'.B   LeCJSL\TI\E   .\CCOMI'LtSHMENTS  Of  THE 

(-■'•MViiTTEE  ON  Labor  and  Pibi  le  Wei  fare 

i.'NOh.R  THE  Chairmanship  of  Listes  Hill 
.J.inu»ry  1955  to  datei 

I  1 1  Est.^biishment  ot  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion ou  Menuil  Illness  and  Health  ijuly 
l')55; 

i2i  Poliomyelitis  Vaccination  A8slst«nce 
Aci  (August  1965) 


All  the  health  legislation  on  this  list  was 
sp  nsoretl  by  Sen.it'ir  H:ll  .mtl  managed  in 
Subcommittee.  Committee,  on  the  Floor  and 
in  Con  Terence  by  hun. 


i3i  Increase  in  the  Mlnlnuun  Wajje  "f  2  1 
million  workers  from  lf>t  wi  »1  iX)  (August 
1955  1 

(4)  The  Health  Research  Pacllltles  Act 
(June  19561 

1 5)  The  Survey  of  Sickness  Act-  a  census 
of  dlsea.se  and  disability  (July  1956 1 

(6i  The  Natlon.U  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search '  July  ISSfii 

i7i  The  Omnibus  He.illh  .-Vet-  comprising 
the    following    prr>grajns:     (August    1956) 

Ciriduatc  Training  of  Professional  Public 
H^Mlth  Pers»>nnel 

Advajice   Tralnlne   of   Professional    Nurses 

Viv.ational  Educ.iUon  in  Practical  Nurse 
TTiiinin^ 

Or.inus  to  Improve  State  Mental  Institu- 
tions 

Extension  of  the  HllI-Burton  Ho«pltal  Con- 
struction Act 

(8)  The  National  Library  of  Medicine 
(Ausjust  1956) 

ID)  The  Library  Services  Act — to  develop 
public  Ubrary  service  In  rural  areas  (June 
1956) 

(  10)  The  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance .'Vet  ijvine  1056) 

ill)  Grants  for  Teaching  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children  (September  1958) 

I  12)  A  Loan  Service  of  Captioned  Films  for 
the  Deaf  (September  1958) 

(13 1  .\mendment  of  the  Federal  Fixxl. 
Drug,  and  Cofimetlc  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Use 
of  Untested  Fiiod  Additives  (September 
1958) 

(14)  The  NntlomI  Defense  Education  Act 
(September  11)58  ( 

do  I  Employee  Wclf.ire  and  Pension  Plans 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (August  1958) 

(16)  Creation  nf  a  Special  Subcommittee 
for  a  Study  of  the  Problems  of  the  Aging 
(Esuibllshed  J'.inunry  1959) 

(  17)  Creation  of  .i  Special  Subcommittee 
for  a  Study  of  Uie  Problems  of  Migratory 
Labor  (Established  Aukrust  1959) 

(18)  The  Latmr-Managcmcnt  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  (September  1959) 

(Ij)  Grants-in-Aid  to  Umversltles.  Hos- 
pitals, and  Laboratories  for  Health  Research 
and  Tr.iming  (September  1960) 

(20 1  The  National  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Medical  Research  (July  1960) 

|J1(  Program  for  Training  Teachers  of 
Deaf  Children  (September  1961) 

(22)  Extension  of  Coverage  under  the 
Minimum  Wa>;e  Law  to  an  Additional  3.6 
Mllllcin  Workers  and  Gradual  Increase  of 
Minimum  W.ige  to  «1  25  i  May  1961 1 

(23)  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Touth 
Control  Act  (September  1961) 

(24 1  Minpower  Training  and  Development 
Act  (October  1962) 

(25)  National  Institute  of  Cluld  Health 
and  Hum  in  Development  (October  1962) 

(26)  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities 
in  Colleges  (December  1963) 

(27)  Expansion  ol  the  Library  -Swvlces  Act 
to  Non-rural  Areas  (November  1963) 

(28 1  Medical  School  Construction  and 
Loans  to  Medical  Students  (September  1963) 

(291  Construction  ot  Community  Mental 
He.ilth  Centers   (October  1963) 

(30)    Equal  Pay  for  Women  (June  1963) 

(31  (  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (Au- 
gust 1964 »— "War  on  Poverty" 

(32(  The  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  (April  1965  ( 

(33)  The  Older  Americans  Act  (July  1965) 

(34)  The  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act  of  1965 
(July  1965) 

(36)  The  Nation. 1.1  Foundation  on  the  .Ajts 
and  Humanities  (September  1966) 

(36)  Regional  Centers  for  the  Treatment 
of  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  (Octo- 
ber 1965) 

(37)  The  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  .  October  1965) 

(18)  The  Hlgiicr  Education  Act  (November 
1965  1 

(39)  The  School  Disaster  Insurance  Act 
(November  1965) 


(40)  Readjustment  A.sslstance  to  Veter- 
an.s— Tlie  cold  war  GI  bill  (March  1966). 

I  41  I  /Xmendment  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Art  (March  1966) 

(42)  Provisions  for  .settlement  of  the  air- 
lines dl.spute  1  .\uKU.'it  1966) 

(43)  The  Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Safety 
Act  (Septenibor  1966)  . 

(44)  I-\irther  expansion  of  tlie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  7  million  additional  eni- 
ployoes  ai'.d  ►;r.(thi:il  incrta.se.s  to  $1  tJO  ,in 
hour  (Septembpr  1066) 

(45)  The  Sea  Grant  College  Act  (October 
1966) 

(46)  The  International  Education  Act 
(October  1966) 

(47)  The  Comprehen.slve  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  .■\ct  (November  196G). 

(48)  The  Eleinetitarv  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Assistance  .Act  i  November  1966) . 

(49)  The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Act  (November  1966) 

(50)  Amendment  of  tlie  Higher  Education 
Act  (June  1967)  . 

(51)  Extension  and  expansion  of  Public 
Mental  Health  programs  (June  1967) . 

(52)  Provision  for  settlement  of  tlie  rail- 
way labor  dispute  (July  1967) . 

(53)  The  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  (October  1967). 

(54)  Exlen-slon  and  expansion  of  mental 
retardatlcn  programs  (December  1967) . 

(55)  Partnerships  for  Health  Act  (Decem- 
ber 1967) 

(56)  Extension  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  I  December  1967)  . 

(57)  Extension  of  the  Elmentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Assistance  Act  (  December  lU67l . 

Mr.  MORSE  Interestingly  enough.  Mr. 
President,  it  covers  57  great  legislative 
fields,  ha\ing  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  with  respect  to  all  those 
fields. 

I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  saying  th.-il 
I  want  this  Record  to  show  my  very 
sincere  thanics  to  Lister  Hill  for  the 
great  lessons  m  the  legislative  process 
he  has  taueht  me  while  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  on  the  Committee  en 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  wish  to 
thank  him  also  for  the  inspiration  that 
he  has  been  to  me  as  we  have  worked 
together  on  some  of  the  legislative  sub- 
jects that  I  have  listed  in  the  coir.- 
pendium.  for  which  he  de.scr\es  tlie 
greatest  credit. 

Above  all  else.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  Ligter  Hill  for  the  threat  coopera- 
tion that  he  has  extended  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Thatf  was  so  typical  ol 
him  He  could  iiave  \)een  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  chairmanship  of  the  subcommittees 
be  distributed  among  the  committee's 
members. 

He  did  retain  a  seat  on  my  subcom- 
mittee, thougii  he  was  ciiairman  of  th.e 
full  committee.  Is  that  not  like  him? 
And  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
he  never  failed  to  give  me  complete  co- 
operation in  connection  with  any  elfoi  t 
that  I  sought  to  accomplish  by  way  of 
bringing  out  education  legislation. 

I  cotild  talk  on  and  on,  and  still  not 
say  too  much  about  the  statesmanship  of 
Lister  Hill;  but  I  did  wish  to  say  this 
mucii  today.  Mr.  President:  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  really  speak  for  a  unanimous 
Senate  when  I  pay  this  tribute  to  that 
great  .-.tatesman  from  Alabama,  Lister 
Hill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  tlie  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  MORSE.  I  yield.  If  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  before  the  Senator  finishes, 
it  is  only  because  I  must  catch  a  plane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
time  be  extended  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  President,  in  the  year  1666.  a  great 
fire  broke  out  in  the  city  of  London.  Be- 
fore that  fire  had  been  brought  under 
control,  it  had  destroyed  three-fourths 
of  the  city. 

The  outstanding  architect  of  that  pe- 
riod was  Christopher  Wren.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  more  than  half  of  the  struc- 
tures that  replaced  the  destroyed  build- 
ings were  designed  by  Christopher  Wren. 

Among  the  edifices  he  designed  was 
the  s^ieat  dome  that  sits  atop  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London.  I  have  stood  be- 
neath that  dome,  where,  along  the  floor, 
appear  the  words; 

If  you  !^eek  niy  mominient.  ioc.ik  about  you. 

As  I  have  listened  today  to  the  appro- 
priate, timely,  and  deserving  remarks 
made  by  the  great  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  with  ref- 
erence to  the  services  of  the  equally  great 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Lister  Hill.  I  have  realized  that 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  things  that  great  Senator  lias  done 
not  only  in  the  .service  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  but  also  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  people  of  our  country.  We 
need  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  the 
good  that  has  resulted  from  his  states- 
manship. 

I  have  sat  on  his  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee He  has  at  all  times  been  kind, 
just,  and  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  say, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
that  long  after  Senator  Hill  has  left  the 
Senate,  the  i)eople  of  the  country  will  re- 
joice that  there  has  been  such  a  man  as 
tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  a  chairman  of 
the  Apijropriations  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 
A  man  with  vision — great  \ision:  a  man 
with  a  heart — a  great  heart;  and  a  man 
with  a  mind — a  great  mind — the  Senator 
from  .Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI — gentleman, 
scholar,  and  statesman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI.  our  acting  majority  leader,  that 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  tribute  he 
has  lust  paid  to  Senator  Hill.  In  the 
very  few  moments  that  he  spoke,  he  pre- 
.sented  a  most  eloquent  and  most  de- 
served tribute,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  It  quoted  with  my  speech  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  opposite  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill  I .  in  two  capacities,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations,  of  which  he  is  also 
chairman. 

Lister  Hill  is  retiring  from  a  great 
field  of  public  service  in  which  he  has 
won  many  victories,  victories  which  have 
advanced  the  health  and  education  of 
our  Nation.  Hospitals  throughout  the  Na- 


tion, erected  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
over  more  than  a  decade,  research  ad- 
vances in  all  areas  of  medicine,  legisla- 
tive enactments  in  all  areas  of  the  health 
sciences  attest  to  the  validity  of  his  title 
emeritus,  "Mr.  Health." 

We  of  the  minority  have  enjoyed  emi- 
nent fairness  at  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 
With  the  Nation,  we  will  miss  the 
warmth,  the  gentle  good  humor,  and  the 
loving  kindness  with  which  he  has 
greeted  us  all  and  graced  our  committee 
sessions. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times,  on  Senator 
Hill's  retirement  and  invite  particular 
attention  to  the  lead  sentence  of  that 
editorial — "Lister  Hill  has  done  more 
for  the  healtl'  of  Americans  in  modern 
times  than  any  man  outside  the  medical 
profession."  Magnificently  done.  Lister 
Hill,  you  have  earned  the  laurels  and 
the  contentment  of  the  coming  many 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SENATOR  From   Alabama 

Lister  Hill  has  done  more  lor  the  healih 
of  Americans  in  modern  times  th;(n  .luy  man 
outside  the  medical  profe.s.sion.  The  .son  of 
a  distinguished  ."urgeon  who  named  lilm 
lor  Lord  Lister,  noted  Briti.sh  physician.  Sen- 
Mt(jr  Hill  made  politics  his  career  and  im- 
proved medical  care  his  cause 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  .oid  Piib- 
lic  Welfare  Committee  and  of  the  Approjina- 
tioiis  subcommittee  for  the  liealth  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  he  has  been  a  tireless  protag- 
onist of  generous  research  budgets  li;r  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  He  wa.s  co- 
author of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which  over 
the  past  21  years  has  made  possible  the  bviild- 
ing  of  thousands  of  new  hosiiital.s  and  clinics. 
More  recently  he  has  worked  on  legislation  to 
aid  the  mentally  retarded  and  to  Ijuild  more 
medical  schools. 

Senator  Hill  hivs.  of  course,  had  other  In- 
terests. Unfortunately  civil  rights  was  not 
one  of  them.  But  he  fought  for  tlie  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  lor  minimum  wage 
legislation  when  those  were  unpopular 
causes.  He  was  an  early  champion  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  eduaition.  He  luus  been  a  con- 
sistent  internationalist   in   loreign    affairs. 

Now  that  he  has  announced  his  forth- 
coming retirement  .after  45  years  of  service 
in  both  liouses  of  Congress,  he  leaves  a  dwin- 
dling band  of  Southern  white  lilserals  of  his 
generation  on  Capitol  Hill,  These  were  men 
who  were  trapped  by  tlie  racial  history  of 
their  region  and  who  dared  to  be  progres.sive 
on  every  issue  except  civil  rights.  Despite 
this  handicap.  Lister  Hill  has  served  his  slate 
and  nation  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  He  knows  whereof  I  speak  in 
my  tribute  to  Senator  Hill. 

But  if  Senator  Hill  were  here,  he 
would  join  me  in  this  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI;  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  sat  on  our 
committee  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  but.  as  Senators  have  heard 
me  say  so  many  times  as  I  have  managed 
education  bills  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  he  has  never  sat  there  as  a  Re- 
publican, just  as  none  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  have  ever  sat  there  as  Demo  - 
crats.  We  work,  on  that  committee,  in 
support  of  these  great  humanitarian  leg- 


islative programs  that  I  have  listed  here 
today,  as  Senators,  nonpartisan  in  car- 
rying out  our  responsibility  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

In  fact.  I  was  told  that  an  analysis  has 
also  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  leg- 
islation that  comes  each  session  of  the 
Congress  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  from 
the  various  committees.  And  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn — :tlthough  I  do  not  think 
I  should  have  been  surjirised,  hnX  I  wa.*; — 
that  there  is  no  other  committee  in  the 
Senate  that  sends  as  many  major  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dealing 
with  overall  national  i)roblems  as  does 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  line  with  its  jurisdiction.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  take  a  look  at  that  juris- 
diction to  realize  that  undoubtedly  the 
rei^.irt  which  I  have  received  is  true. 

The  committee  has  such  a  wide  .scojie 
of  .lurisdiclion  that  it  .sends  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  told,  more  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  domestic  programs 
than  does  any  other  leL'islative  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  the  comments  he  has  made.  And  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
f.iiiia  i  Mr,  ByrdI. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  Irom  New  York  iMr.  JavitsI 
made  in  his  speech  today  a  searcliina  and 
impartial  analysis  of  the  recent  events  in 
Vietnam  The  suggestions  ol  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York  trj 
the  administration  and  to  our  count  ry 
have  been  constructive. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  irom 
New  York  also  for  the  lone  ol  his  siieech 
and  his  hiuh-mindedness. 

It  is  a  difficult  time  to  speak  about 
Vietnam.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
recent  events  which  have  threatened  the 
security  of  our  troops  in  a  task  which 
tliey  have  met  so  resolutely  and  bravely. 

We  are  concerned  about  events  which 
may  follow — perhaps  new  attacks 
throughout  South  Vietnam  or  at  Khe 
Sanh — when  our  men  will  be  called  again 
to  demonstrate — as  I  am  sure  they  will 
do — the  same  resolution  and  bravery. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  York  has  taken 
account  of  this  difficulty.  I  believe  that 
he  stated  very  accurately  and  correctly 
in  his  closing  remarks  that  our  troops 
will  perform  bravely  their  duty  in  Viet- 
nam, but  that  we  liere  have  our  own  duty 
to  perform  in  respect  to  the  war. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
suggestions  which  I  think  are  very  valu- 
able. There  is  one  matter  that  lie  did  not 
mention  specifically,  a  matter  which  I 
think  is  of  immediate  importance.  That 
is  that  our  leaders  m  Vietnam  .md  nt 
home  should  examine  closely  the  cai>a- 
bilities  )f  our  intelligence.  For  as  long  ;is 
we  are  engaged  in  war.  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  greatest  protection  liossible  to 
those  who  actually  do  the  fighting. 

I  believe  also  that  if  we  are  going  to 
defend  positions  in  so  many  places  in 
the  world,  places  involving  danger — and 
I  refer  not  only  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
but  also  to  recent  events  in  Korea  and  in 
other  parts  ot  tne  world — the  admiins- 
tration.  the  Congress.  ?nd  the  American 
people  must  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
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tion  of  whether  we  are  providing  re- 
sources commensurate  to  carry  out  the 
policy  which  the  administration  has  been 
pursutni?  up  to  the  present  time  I  refer 
to  resources  In  terms  of  money,  the  im- 
position of  taxes,  the  establishment  of 
priorities,  manpower,  and— as  mucli  ais 
we  dishlce  it— the  calling  up  of  Reserves. 
If  It  should  bt'comt  necessary 

I'he  Senator  from  New  Yurie  did  refer 
directly  to  the  Government  of  South 
Viet,nam  We  mu.st  ask  whether  that  ad- 
ministration has  the  Will,  not  only  mili- 
tarily, but  al.so  politically,  to  accomplish 
the  .social  and  economy  ref'irms  to  meet 
an  a^'ijression.  and  to  fulfill  its  obliyation 
t  )  establish  a  representative  gcjvern- 
nient  which  purp  ise  we  have  given  for 
our  own  presence  in  Vietnam 

On  thi.s  subject  the  statement  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  been  quoted  aaain 
and  atiain  Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  t4j  quote  it  at  this  time  Mr 
McNamara  ha.s  .^aid 

No  msmer  how  <rt^xt  b«  the  resources  we 
commit  U3  rh'f  3",r'i,»i.;:e.  we  eaniiot  fwovlde 
the  S<juth  V. euiame.se  with  the  will  to  sur- 
vive i»  .in  ir.clf periiient  naUon.  with  a  sense 
of  natluoal  piirpuee  transcending  the  cIlUitis 
of  f.imlly  fnenUshlp.  or  reijlonai  origin,  or 
with  the  ability  a^d  .self-dUsctpllne  a  people 
must  have  to  govern  tiiem&elves 

We  will  have  to  examine  our  own  In- 
fluence and  purpose,  to  bnng  about  these 
abstilutely  necessary  aims  and  abilities 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Yorlc  ha;s  suggested  a  way  of  seeking 
neuatiation  of  the  war  as  a  beginning 
of  the  end.  ao  he  said,  might  be  sought. 
From  tune  to  time  other  Senators  have 
sugkjested  other  means  that  we  might 
pursue  to  work  toward  "a  be«Uinin«  of 
ti^.e  end"  of  the  war 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri Mr  Symington  I.  has  suggested 
means  to  acoom.jLish  this  end. 

I  can  only  hope  and  urge  that  once 
order  is  established,  our  Government  will 
not  be  limited  to  awaitmg  signs  from  the 
other  side  m  seeking  negotiations,  that  it 
will  itself  take  stronger  Initiatives,  direct, 
and  affirmative  initiatives  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  way  toward  negotiations,  to  the 
end.  even  if  it  is  only  the  beginmn;;  of 
tne  end  of  the  war — an  initiative  which. 
I  would  say  again,  is  not  based  so  obvi- 
ously upon  waiting  for  action  by  the 
other  side 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  have  told  hun  I 
thought  he  had  made  one  of  his  best 
speeches,  and  he  has  made  many. 

In  tune  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  when 
our  thoughts  go  out  to  those  Aho  fight, 
and  when  we  are  concerned  about  their 
Interests  and  tliat  of  our  coimtry.  which 
IS  always  primary,  the  tone  and  high 
mindedness  of  his  speech  are  worthy  of 
notice  and  emulation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield. 

Mr  jAvITS  Mr  President,  there  is  no 
SL-nator  whose  favorable  comment  I 
would  value  more  highly  than  that  of 
the  Senator  t'p>m  KentiK-ky  I  am  .,'rate- 
f'oi  to  hun.  Any  of  us  who  have  the  feel- 
in«,'  that  duty  requires  us  to  sp)eak  about 
Vietnam  taies  a  solemn  and  rather  lonely 


poRiuon  It  can  easily  be  distorted  and 
misunderstood,  sentences  can  be  taken 
out  of  context;  and  so  on.  But  one  must 
run  thoee  risks,  becau-se  we  are  here  for 
a  purpose,  not  merely  to  occupy  an  olBce 
That  Ls  uniquely  true  of  the  Senat^ir  from 
Kentucky  and  thus  It  is  a  .source  of  the 
deepe-st  .■satisfaction  to  me  that  he  has 
found  some  elements  of  mip'rumce  and 
affirmative  assistance  lo  our  Nation  in 
this  dreadful  crl.s-is  I  am  dit^Jly  grateful 
Ui  him. 


TRIBUTK  TO  SENATOR  RU3SKI.L  BY 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

Mr  BYIiD  of  Vir^;inia  Mr  President, 
yesterday  ,->  magazine  section  of  the  At- 
lanta Journal  and  Constitution  pub- 
li.shed  an  interesting:  article  on  tlie  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
■  Mr    Ru.ssELLi 

The  smnificance  of  this  article  Is  that 
it  documents  the  strong  efforts  which 
were  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  to  pre- 
vent U  S  involvement  in  a  land  war  in 
Asia  The  Geoigia  Senatt)r  has  since  de- 
scribed U  S  involvement  in  Vietnam  as 
■'one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  his- 
tory " 

Yet.  once  our  Government  committed 
troops,  once  our  Government  sent  .Amer- 
ican .soldiers  to  flcht  m  .Xsia.  Senator 
Russell  has  given  tho.sc  troops  full  sup- 
port, and  our  Government  and  our  Com- 
mander m  Chief  full  support. 

I  happen  to  share  Senat^jr  Russell's 
convictions  in  regard  to  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  ground  war  in  Asia:  and  I, 
like  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
once  we  committed  our  men.  have  fully 
supp<}rted  our  troops  and  our  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  President,  I  believe  the  ai-ticle  by 
Wayne  Kelley  set  tint:  foith  Senator  Rus- 
sell's views  on  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  is  an  important  one 

RirHARD  B.  Rus.sELL  Is  one  of  the  threat 
Senators  of  the  20th  centur>-  He  has 
served  In  this  body  for  ."55  years  He  is 
beloved  and  admired.  His  wisdom  in 
many  of  the  courses  he  has  urred.  or 
sought  to  prevent,  becomes  more  ap- 
parent each  day 

This  might  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  latest  casualty 
figures  For  the  l-\veek  period  January 
29  through  February  4,  515  US.  service- 
men were  killed  and  2,875  wounded,  for 
a  total  of  3.390. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  cap- 
tioned Senator  Russell  Vows  To  Speak 
His  Mind."  published  In  the  .Mlanla 
Journal  and  Constitution  on  Februaiy 
4.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rei  okd.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

AriES.    \    VAlNHJh    SILtNCE'     .StNATOR    RUSSELL 

Vows   To   SPEAK    His    Mino 

I  By  Wajne  Kelley  i 

"Bacic    m    1954,    I    tliought    I   saw   a   cloud 

over  Asia  no  larger  than  tlie  si/e  nt  it  man's 

hand."  Gi-urgia  Sen   ilichurd  Brevard  Itussell 

told  colleagues  In  a  l'.iG6  senate  speech. 

The  cloud  hovered  over  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  one 
of  the  last  oucpoets  of  the  French  military 
presence  in  ludo-chlna.  The  Vleuninb  were 


UjjlUenlni?  their  death  grip  on  the  French 
garrlMjn  and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  called  In  blpartl.san  congrcs.sloriai 
leirters  to  argue  for  American  intervention. 

Present  at  the  1954  .session  with  Dulles 
were  TTiniston  Morton  then  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  .\dmiral  .^rthllr  W  Rad- 
ford, chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  st.ur, 
who  supixirted  the  Intervention  The  con- 
gri'Ssi mai  delegation  Included  Sen.  Lyndon 
John.son,  D-Tex.'is.  the  Senate  Democr..tic 
leader 

Sen.  Russell  was  then  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  .Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee He  recalled  In  an  interview  recently  tli.it 
the  proposal  for  aldlnt;  the  French  was 
pretty  comprehensive  ' 
riie  Elsenhower  administration  plan  called 
for  the  use  of  American  air  support  .aid  air- 
craft carriers  But  it  was  clea  ■  to  him  Sen 
Riisseli  said,  "if  we  went  into  any  of  It.  we 
would  have  to  take  it  .ill  '  Tliat  would  mean 
American  aid  on  the  ground,  -something  US 
military  leaders  had  long  cautioned  against 
in  .Asia. 

As  he  listened  to  Dulles  o\itllne  the  scheme 
for  involving  young  .\merlcans  In  the  war. 
Sen.  Russell  grew  increasingly  angry.  Sud- 
denly he  Was  on  his  feet  protesting. 

T  made  what  I  tliought  was  a  powerful 
speech  against  It."  the  Georgia  senator  said. 
■  I  told  them  it  was  wront;  that  I  was  wearv 
of  seeing  American  soldiers  being  used  as 
gladiators  ',o  be  thrown  into  every  arena 
uriiund  the  world  " 

J(ilnlng  Sen  Russell  In  the  protests  against 
.\mcrlcan  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  Sen. 
Johnson  Tlie  howl  from  C.ipltol  Hill  fX)wers 
had  an  Impact  No  US  planes  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  the  beleaguered  French  forces.  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  fell 

But  the  cloud  of  disaster  did  not  dlsappe.ir 
L.iter  in  1954.  ,iftcr  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. Sen  Russell  was  at  home  in  Winder. 
Morton  called  .ind  asked  for  an  appointment 
Tlie  two  men  met  at  an  Atlanta  hotel  for 
lunch.  The  assistant  secretary  of  state  re- 
vealed that  the  Elsenhower  administration 
was  sending  arms  and  some  technicians  to 
Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  help  the  tottering 
French. 

This  time  the  administration  was  not  seek- 
ing Russell's  advice.  Morton  was  reporting  a 
decision.  'I  thought  I  had  it  stopped,"  Sen 
Russell  recalls      But  it  was  a  Jait  accompli:' 

Morton,  now  a  Republican  senator  from 
Kentucky,  remembers  the  visit  as  a  "pleasant 
luncheon'  with  Sen  Rtissell,  during  which 
he  broke  the  news  "more  by  way  of  informa- 
tion rather  than  consultation  as  to  what  we 
would  do  in  that  part  of  Southeast  Asia  " 

According  to  .Sen.  Morton,  Sen  Russell  was 
deeply  disturbed,  but  pledged  his  support  and 
public  silence  "We  commit  the  flag,  and  I 
will  Eupfjort  the  flag,'*  Sen  Russell  said,  "but 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  long-drawn-ovit  atTalr  cost- 
ly In  both  blood  and  treasure" 

"^low  right  he  was,"  Sen  Morton  told  the 
Senate  on  May  L'4,  1965,  in  a  tribute  to  Sen. 
Russell. 

The  smalt  cloud  "no  larger  than  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand"  was  to  assume  frightening 
proportions  until  It  covered  all  of  Vietnam, 
threatening  the  prestige  >.f  the  United  States 
and  exacting  in  "blood  and  treasure  "  a  toll 
far  Treater  than  even  Sen  Russell  had  feared. 

The  Georgia  senator  has  since  described 
the  U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  .is  "one  of 
the  great  tragedies  of  our  history."  He  has 
also  corfided  that  It  has  caused  him  "a 
greater  sense  of  personal  frustration  "  than 
anything  he  has  encotintered  in  35  years  as 
a  senator. 

But  in  recent  months  the  haunting 
memories  oi  1954  and  Sen.  Russell's  con- 
siderable power  In  the  Senate  have  propelled 
the  TO-i-ear-old  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  toward  a  role  of 
tremendous  historical  importance  and  omi- 
nous responsibility. 

The  United  States  must  decide  in  this  day 
of  nuclear  threats  whether  Article  I,  Section 
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8.  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  la  meaningless. 
This  Is  the  section  which  provides  that  only 
CH.mgre68  has  the  power  to  declare  war. 

Obviously  the  Constitution  can  no  longer 
.ipply  as  it  did  In  July  1898,  when  President 
William  McKlnley  sent  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
his  Rough  Riders  charging  up  San  Juan  Hill 
three  months  after  transmitting  a  war  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  Conceivably  Congress  could 
have  recalled  US.  lorces  from  Cuba  then. 

In  the  nuclear  age.  It  miiy  be  Impossible  to 
do  anything  once  hostilities  begin.  In  Octo- 
ber 1962.  64  years  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  rejected 
all  .suggestions  that  he  reconvene  Congress  or 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  during  the 
Cui3an  missile  crisis.  The  President  informed 
congressional  leaders  of  his  plans  for  a  quar- 
antine of  Russian  shipping  only  after  the 
strategy  had  been  decided. 

Today,  with  nuclear  war  possible  within 
minutes,  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  debate  foreign  policy  and  pass 
formal  declarations  of  war  ore  severely 
limited  by  missile  realities. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  travels 
at  all  times  In  company  with  the  necessary 
codes,  communications  and  authority  to 
launch  a  nuclear  attack.  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  all 
seen  fit  to  commit  troops  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Whether  Congress  is  to  retain  any  mean- 
ingful leadership  or  influence  in  matters  of 
military  intervention  may  well  be  up  to  Sen. 
Ru.ssell  and  a  few  members  of  the  Senate 
"establishment."  During  an  April  4.  1962, 
Senate  speech  in  which  he  sought  a  Con- 
gres.sional  check  on  American  milltiiry  com- 
mitments to  the  United  Nations,  Sen.  Rus- 
sell chlded  colleagues  for  "fleeing  from  our 
respoivsibilitles  and  minimizing  the  position 
of  the  Senate  and  <if  the  Congress  ...  In 
our  scheme  tif  government." 

In  the  past  year  Georgia's  senior  senator 
has  already  taken  a  giant  step  toward  as- 
suring that  the  i>enat«  will  at  least  hold 
some  small  jiartnershlp  with  the  White 
House  in  decisions  cm  fast-breaking  military 
operations. 

On  Saturday,  July  8,  1967,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Husk,  a  fellow  Georgian,  tele- 
phoned Sen.  Russell  to  tell  him  that  three 
Air  Force  jet  transports  and  about  150  men 
were  headed  for  the  Congo  where  President 
Joseph  D.  Mobutu  was  lighting  rebels  and 
white  mercenaries. 

Secretary  Rusk  said  that  the  planes  would 
!je  used  to  evacuate  Americans,  including 
.such  persons  .as  embassy  staff  and  mission- 
aries. "I  said  all  right,"  Sen.  Russell  re- 
calls. 

But  the  next  morning  Rusk  called  again 
and  said  ;t  iuid  developed  th.it  tlic  planes 
were  to  ije  vised  "to  transfer  Mobutu's  troops 
around  the  Congo  to  deal  witli  the  revolu- 
tionary elements,"  Russell  said. 

On  Monday,  July  10,  .shortly  after  noon, 
Sen.  Russell  took  the  llocr  of  the  Senate  to 
deliver  an  .'.npry  speech.  He  cocked  his  head 
to  one  .side  in  the  manner  that  people  who 
know  the  senator  recognize  :us  his  "no  non- 
tense  "  posture. 

"Mr.  President  I  rise  to  register  my  earnest 
protest  against  the  action  of  our  govern- 
ment in  sending  planes  and  troops  into  the 
Congo  to  intervene  or  take  sides  in  what  has 
been  termed  a  rebellion,  but  appears  to  be  an 
Internal  disturbance."  lie  said. 

The  senator  pounded  his  list  on  his  desk 
as  he  talked.  He  bluntly  told  Secretary  Rusk 
and  the  administration  what  he  thought  of 
this  move  which  he  feared  could  quickly  es- 
calate with  the  bloodshed  of  a  few  American 
soldiers. 

Some  senators  might  not  consider  as  seri- 
ous the  small  number  of  troops  involved  in 
the  Congo  mission,  he  said.  "But."  Sen.  Rus- 
sell pointed  out  with  feeling,  "Vietnam 
st.arted  out  with  a  force  not  much  larger 
than  this. 


"I  have  spent  most  of  my  career  here  in  the 
Senate  laboring  and  working  to  try  to  assure 
that  the  armed  strength  of  these  United 
States  Is  sufficient  to  defend  the  people  of 
this  country;  but  I  have  not  spent  that  ■'Ime 
and  that  efTort  striving  to  create  forces  that 
would  be  sent  all  over  the  world  under  such 
circumstances  .  .  ." 

One  by  one,  hawk  and  dove  alike,  liberals 
and  conservatives,  the  most  Influential 
members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  stood  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  the  senior  senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Sen.  John  C.  Stennls,  D-Mlss.,  second  sen- 
ior Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, thanked  Sen.  Russell  for  his  "wisdom 
and  alertness."  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  added  his  strong  back- 
ing. The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Sen.  William  Fulbright, 
D-Ark.,  seconded  Russell's  objections.  Re- 
publican leaders  Joined   the  Democrats. 

The  public  opposition  of  Sen  Russell  on 
such  matters  la  part  of  his  determination 
not  to  repeat  the  commitment  to  painful 
silence  he  made  in  1954, 

He  now  plans  to  act  swiftly,  as  he  did  on 
the  Congo  matter,  when  he  feels  the  admin- 
istration is  taking  an  unwarranted  military 
risk.  "As  soon  as  I  hear  about  it.  I  denounce 
it  so  there  will  be  neither  disloyalty  nor 
doubt,"  the  senator  said.  "I  am  going  to  take 
that  position  from  here  on  out." 

The  Russell  challenge  to  the  Congo  aid  l.'st 
July  got  quick  results.  Shortly  .after  Ills 
!,pecch,  two  of  the  transports  flew  home  and 
the  administration  denied  a  similar  request 
from  Nigeria  for  U.S.  planes. 

"I  think  that  the  note  of  caution  that  we 
have  sounded  has  been  heard."  Sen.  Russell 
decl.ired  In  an  interview  nearly  five  months 
later. 

This  was  not  the  only  front  on  which  Sen. 
Russell  chose  to  operate  during  1967  Earlier 
in  the  year  he  led  the  opposition  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  a  Navy 
request  for  a  $1  billion  fleet  of  30  "fast  de- 
ployment logistics"    (FDD    ships. 

The  Navy  had  asked  for  authorization  of 
.S301  million  to  build  the  first  seven  FDLs. 
Sen.  Russell  announced  on  March  21.  1967, 
that  his  Armed  Services  Committee  liad  de- 
nied the  request  for  the  "floating  arsenals" 
v.-hlch  could  deploy  heavy  milit.Try  equip- 
ment on  the  seas. 

"The  committee  was  concerned  about  the 
psychological  effect,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  being  committed  to  deployment 
all  over  the  world,"  Sen.  Russell  told  Ills 
colleagues.  "There  is  reason  to  think."  lie 
added  pointedly,  "that  if  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  we  will 
always  be  going  somewhere  and  dcing  some- 
thing." 

Tlie  costly  and  frustrating  Vietnam  war 
lias  intensified  support  from  ,'.11  sides  for 
.Sen.  Russell's  noninterventionlst  positions. 
There  are  senators  who  wish  to  win  in  Viet- 
nam and  get  out.  Others  wish  to  negotiate 
a  way  out  now.  A  few  v,-ould  just  get  out. 

For  his  own  part.  Russell  believes  that  the 
United  States  never  had  any  clearly  defined 
obligation  to  go  into  Vietnam — that  the 
move  was  optional.  "But  frankly.  I  don't  see 
how  we  could  come  out  of  there  now  and 
abandon  the  field  to  Communist  forces,"  he 
says,  adding  almost  wistfully  that  "I  doubt 
there  is  any  man  in  the  United  States  who 
is  more  anxious  that  I  am  to  conclude  this 
tr.i?ic  situatipn." 

Sen.  Russell  has  supported  American  in- 
tervention in  Korea.  Formosa  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  was  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic senators  urging  President  Kennedy  to 
invade  Cuba  during  the  1962  missile  crisis. 
Although  he  shies  from  involvement  in  Asia, 
he  fervently  believes  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  Latin  America. 

"President  Kennedy  had  his  communica- 
tion ready  for  Khrushchev  (on  withdrawal 
of  the  missiles)    and  I  urged  him  to  tear  It 


up."  Sen.  Russell  recalls.  "I  was  one  man 
who  advocated  an  invasion  during  that  tinal 
conference  at  the  White  House." 

Sen.  Russell  said  that  "Cuba  didn't  have 
any  substantial  military  strength  at  this 
time."  and  argued  that  Installation  of  offen- 
sive missiles  offered  what  might  be  a  final 
reason  to  rid  the  island  only  90  miles  from 
Florida  of  both  Fidel  Castro  and  communism. 

Actually,  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  at  stake.  Sen.  Russell  believes  today. 
"If  we  had  struck,  and  struck  hard,  in  Cuba, 
I  don't  believe  we  would  have  had  this  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

•  Russia  did  have  some  4.000  to  5,000  troops 
in  there  (Cuba)  that  I  didn't  know  about.  " 
the  senator  added.  "They  would  have  had 
to  gel  out  of  the  way  or  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

Sen.  Rus.^cll  also  strongly  urged  President 
John.son  to  send  U.S.  Marines  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  1965  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  Tlie  Georgian  con- 
tinues to  be  an  advocate  of  tough  and  direct 
action  against  any  Communist  threat  in 
Latin  America. 

The  long-range  question,  of  course,  Ls  not 
one  of  ■Vietnam  or  of  Rtissell  or  of  adminis- 
tration positions  on  a  given  crl.sls.  The  final 
problem  is  one  of  forming  some  effective 
jKirtnership  between  the  Presidency  and 
Congress  which  does  not  make  war  simply 
an  executive  decision  to  be  whispered  later 
to  horrified  senators  and  representatives. 

Tlie  senior  .senator  from  Georgia  is  uniquelv 
qu.ilified  to  play  a  chief  role  in  mold- 
ing a  new  lial.snn  between  the  White  Hotise 
and  Congress  on  military  and  1  -reign  jjolicy 
matters. 

Sen.  Russell  .'crves  on  three  important 
committees — Armed  Services.  Appropriations 
and  Space.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Comniiitce  and  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propri.itions  Subcommittee.  On  the  gold- 
]-lated  Appropriations  Committee  lie  ranks 
.second  only  tj  the  aeid  .Sen.  Carl  Havdcn. 
D-.\riz 

Hs  is  aI.^o  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  which  considers  new  leg- 
islative proposals,  and  the  Democratic 
Steering  Committee,  where  he  has  a  strong 
\  jicc  m  cf.mmittee  a.-.signmcnts. 

.Mthotigli  .Sen.  Russeir.s  jjower  has  been 
tomewhat  dim;nlshed  Ijy  the  election  of  ;•. 
i.umi>er  of  younger  and  more  liberal  .sena- 
tors replacing  his  old  allies,  the  clianges 
m:iy  actually  have  enhanced  liis  tremendous 
prestice.  A  s;peech  by  Sen,  liussell  on  Viet- 
nam, lor  instance,  would  hardly  invoke  the 
parti.'an  overtones  of  one  by  Sen.  R-^ibcrt  F. 
Kennedy.  D-NY..   c-r  Sen.   Charles  Pcrcv,  R- 

in. 

Some  veteran  senators  are  also  currently 
at  a  disadvantage  on  military  issues.  Sen. 
Pulbriglit.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
C.'inmntee.  lias  become  ;uch  an  adminis- 
tration antagonist  on  Vietnam  that  he  is 
an  unlikely  catalyst  for  ccmprcmi.'^e 

Sen.  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  is  a 
dove  on  the  Vietnam  war  and  a  non-mter- 
vontvonirt  ueneraUy.  But  he  is  also  the  nomi- 
nal Democratic  administration  spokesman 
in  t'ne  Senate.  (Russell  .said  lie  parsed  up 
three  chances  to  be  majority  leader  'because 
I  cou'.d  riot  get  down  there  on  the  floor  and 
defend  the  President's  bill  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it.")  The  CJeorgia  senator  might  be 
described   as   "loyally   independent." 

Among  his  colleagues.  .Sen.  Russell  is  re- 
garded as  a  leader  of  unparalleled  honesty, 
candor  and  ability.  His  patriotism  is  un- 
questioned and  his  primary  field  of  interest 
lies  solely  within  the  Senate,  which  he  calls 
"the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world." 

In  1967  the  United  States  had  more  than 
1  million  soldiers  abroad,  upwards  of  500.000 
of  them  in  Vietnam,  and  the  rest  in  Europe 
(365.000).  Latin  Ainerica  (40.0001,  Japan 
149.000).  Korea  (50.000)  ?nd  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East   (10.000).  The  U.S.  has  military 
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advisory  warns  in    iboiit  38  -ovintrles  ailU  Is 
providing  economic  assistance  to  at  least  78 

P'jtentlHl  trouble  spotj*  are  Available  Jiist 
»b<jut  anywhere  rine  cares  to  lo^lc  It  would 
b«  impossible  and  unitdvisable  '.o  have  i 
rigid  policy  for  etwh  se.-tor  o{  the  world  or 
u>  require  c.  .n,sftis\i*  approval  from  Con- 
gress But  the  penalties  of  excluding  Congress 
from  meanmnfiil  purtlcipatlon  loom  very 
large  in  a  nuclear  world 

Georgia  s  Sen  Russell  must  be  one  of  the 
main  architects  If  any  arrangement  is  devised 
which  will  restore  to  Congress  a  share  of 
those  ptjwers  over  military  affairs  s«l  out  m 
the  U  3    Constitution 

Sen    Russell  came  to  Washington  in  Jaiui-    , 
ary  1933  at  the  age  of  35   After  his  unsuccess- 
ful bid  for  the  1952  Democrotic  Presidential* 
nomination.   Harry    Truman  wrote     "He  had 
ability    integrity  and  honestv.  If  Russell 

had   been   from  Indiana  or  Missouri  or  Ken- 
tucky  he  may  well  h.ive  been  President.  ' 

January  l'J«a  marked  the  beginning  of  Sen 
Russell  s  36th  year  in  the  :5eiiaie  Despite  a 
'..iig  and  distinguished  career  RlcliArd  Bre- 
vard Russell  may  rind  the  challenges  »tlll 
before  him  a^  great  is  anything  he  might 
have  encountered    .~  Prpsident. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  ivom  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
teadinsi  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  section  712'  a  •  ■  2  ■  uf  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  'title  50. 
Appendix.  United  States  Code,  sec 
-'162'a'''2'  ',  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  had 
appointed  Mis.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion, vice  Mr  Multer  resinned. 

The  message  announced  that'  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  bill  S  491'  to  determine  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Nuvajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation  in  and  to  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ne*  yexico.  and  for  other 
purposes 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H  R  2516 1  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  of  intimi- 
dation   and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  on 
January  2:i  I  spoke  on  H  R  2516.  the 
pending  business  I  speak  again  today, 
without  trying  to  follow  any  prepared 
course,  but  to  follow.  I  believe  ratiier 
logically,  upon  what  I  had  to  say  on  my 
prior  appearance 

At  that  time.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  stront;ly  preferred  the  iubsti- 
tule  to  the  pending  bill  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  M: 
Er\  IN  I  It  appeals  more  to  me.  both  from 
the  Constitutional  ba^is  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  wisdom,  as  to  what  is  the 
sound  method  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lems and  giving  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems which  are  involved  in  the  proposed 
letiislation 

Mr  Piesident.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  in  its  majority 
report  on  H  R  2516  had  filed  an  inade- 
quate description  of  what  w a^,  involved  m 
the  word  knowingly  '  a.s  it  became  a  part 
of  any  criminal  charge  made  under  this 
bill,   if   this   bill   should    become   law     I 


called  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
would  the  matters  mentioned  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  m  their  opinion 
be  involved  as  matters  of  required  proof 
on  the  part  of  a  prosecuttir.  but  also.  It 
would  be  required— absolutely  required — 
that  the  prosecutor  be  able  to  show  that 
the  (person  who  was  beiiiK  prosecuted,  the 
defendant  in  the  case,  had  knowingly 
violated  the  alleged  civil  right  of  the  per- 
son whose  right  was  .said  to  iiave  been 
violated,  in  the  respect  that  he  did  it 
knowing  the  race  or  color  of  the  prose- 
cuting witness,  and  that  his  action  was 
based  on  a  racial  motive 

Knowledge  of  race  or  color  is  almost 
unpo.ssible  under  many  conditions  now 
prevailint;  m  this  country,  because  unless 
the  defendant  had  personal  or  rather  in- 
timate know  ledge  of  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness, he  could  not  know  m  many  cases 
what  was  the  race  and  color  of  tlic  prose- 
cuting witness  I  shall  not  elaborate  on 
that  point  at  this  time  But  every  Sena- 
tor and  everyone  who  knows  anything 
about  our  troublesome  racial  problems  in 
this  Nation  knows  that  that  is  the  case- 
that  many  persons  who  claim  to  be  col- 
ored or  of  Negro  stock  are  completely 
white  so  far  as  their  pigmentation  is  con- 
cerned, and  their  hair  is  straight,  and 
many  of  them  even  have  blue  eyes.  So, 
under  the  mixed-up  racial  situation  we 
have  in  our  Nation,  it  has  become  a  com- 
plete- impossibility  for  a  prosecutor  to 
establish  knowledge  of  the  race  of  the 
prosecuting  witness  except  in  those  few- 
cases  wnere  there  would  be  intimat«>  iier- 
sonal  knowledge  by  the  defendant  of  the 
race  of  the  prosecuting  witness.  I  will 
not  elaborate  further  on  that  point 

I  also  mentioned  in  my  former  ap- 
pearance that  It  .seemed  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  doing  away  with  discrimination, 
and  those  ■f.ha  ha\e  tavored  the  so-called 
cl\il  rights  proposals  of  the  last  10  years 
.vhich  have  been  enacted  into  law.  and 
of  the  last  20  years  or  mon-  which  have 
been  discussed  on  tlic  Moor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, know  perfectly  well  that  there  has 
been  one  common  thread  that  has  nin 
through  them— the  etTort  to  do  away 
with  discrimination — whereas  this  pro- 
posed measure  is  based  on  discrimina- 
tion 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  indicated  that  as 
to  the  passage  of  these  so-called  civil 
rights,  some  of  us  who  had  known.  I  be- 
lieve, as  mucii  about  civil  rights  as  any- 
one could  in  this  Nation — civil  rights 
based  on  racial  or  national  difference — 
had  known  that  here  was  a  field  that 
existed  m  mens  minds,  that  called  for 
education,  that  called  for  tolerance,  that 
called  for  good  will,  that  called  for  gradu- 
ality  m  the  approach,  because,  based  so 
deeply  on  tradition,  discrimination  could 
not  possibly  be  stan/jied  out  by  the  mere 
passage  of  laws  in  Congress 

We  iKjint-ed  out  that,  in  our  judgment. 
tho.se  acts  were  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
Southern  part  of  this  Nation,  and  that 
they  had  no  application  to  and  would 
not  accomplish  anything  with  respect  to 
the  great  urban  centers  of  the  North  and 
the  West. 

Mr  President.  I  also  called  atl«ntion 
to  the  fact — and  we  all  know  it  is  true — 
that  in  the  last  2  years,  the  great  center 
of  racial  conflict  has  entirely  departed 
from  the  Southland. 


We  have  had  very  few  objectionable 
incidentii  down  there.  To  the  contrary, 
we  have  had  relative  peace  and  that  is 
what  we  prophesied  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  But  to  the  contrary,  in  the 
northern  ghettos  and  m  the  northern 
cities,  whether  they  were  ghettos  or  not. 
and  many  were  not.  there  have  been 
repeated  acts  of  violence  and  repeated 
disturbances  that  broke  the  peace,  that 
destrovfd  proi>erty.  that  wounded  and 
injured  peciJle.  that  ttH:>k  lives  needlessly, 
that  lighted  up  the  land.scape  with  fires 
of  domestic  disturbances,  the  like  of 
which  wf  liavf  lujt  seen  for  many  years 
in  this  country,  and  which  I  pray  we 
never  see  again. 

It  has  become  rather  clear  that  just 
what  we  prophesied  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  has  come  to  pass;  namely,  that 
not  only  did  all  of  that  wealth  of  .so-called 
civil  legislation  have  no  application  to 
the  areas  of  the  North  and  to  the  .so- 
called  ghettos  and  crowded  areas  m 
cities  like  New  York.  Newark.  Cleveland. 
Philadelphia.  Chicago,  and  cities  of  the 
West  like  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
but  to  the  contrary,  the  i)eople  they 
thought  would  be  affected  by  that  legis- 
lation had  already  lued  for  years  imdei 
State  laws  which  allowed  no  segregation 
in  schoi-ils  based  on  race,  which  allowed 
no  deprivation  of  voting  power  because 
of  race  or  color,  which  did  not  have  seg- 
regation 111  housing,  many  of  which  had 
stronger  FEPC  laws  than  the  law  that 
was  finally  written  into  our  Federal  Code. 
In  biief.  they  were  not  affected  and  they 
were  not  touched  by  the  legislation  we 
passed  here. 

I  stated  in  my  former  argument  that 
I  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  that  much  of 
the  reason  for  the  discontent  luui  dis- 
illusionment and  the  following  disorder 
that  was  seen  in  the  gicat  cities  of  the 
North,  the  Midwest,  and  the  West  was 
ba.sed  upon  the  fact  that  that  legisla- 
tion did  not  touch  them,  did  not  affect 
their  problems,  did  them  no  good,  and 
w  IS  perfectly  useless  as  applied  to  them 

Mr  President.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  now  a  new  tactic  was  being  pro- 
posed. All  that  legislation  of  worthy  mo- 
tive, but  of  no  results  whatever  m  the 
North.  Midwest,  and  West  was  based 
on  the  effort  to  eliminate  discrimination, 
and  that  that  was  lepeated  over  and 
over  and  over  again  It  was  lepeated  by 
the  advocates  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
law  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  it.  repeated 
interviews  and  appearances  on  televi- 
sion and  radio,  in  repeated  articles  m 
magazines  and  newspapers,  that  dis- 
crimination was  the  thing  that  they  were 
all  struggling  against,  .saying.  •  VVe  do 
not  want  to  have  discrimination  between 
the  races  to  continue  to  exist  in  thi- 
Nation  ■■  However,  now.  in  this  proposal 
It  is  discrimination  that  is  sought  and 
-sought  to  be  placed  in  the  body  of  our 
criminal  law  so  as  to  make  the  acts  of 
an  individual  as  against  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  a  crime  or  not  depend- 
ing upon  his  race  or  color,  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  race  or  color  of  the  mai- 
vidual  whose  civil  rights  are  said  to  hi 
violated. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  is  a  rather  tragic 
thing  that  after  all  these  years  of  striv- 
ing and  struggling  for  what  they  called 
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equality  before  the  law  and  absence  of 
discrimination  before  the  law  and  In  the 
practices  of  our  people  that  the  ardent 
proponents  of  this  civil  rights  law  turn 
back  to  the  discrimination  which  used  to 
be  practiced  in  criminal  laws,  away  back 
in  the  territorial  days,  away  back  in  the 
days  of  slavery. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  book  which  is  a 
compilation  of  the  statutes  passed  by  the 
Territorial  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Florida.  A  great  many  acts 
were  iiassed  then,  and  they  were  passed 
before  1845.  the  year  in  w^hich  Florida 
came  into  the  Union,  which  were  based 
on  acts  of  jjersons  of  one  color  against 
persons  of  another  color.  They  were 
based  entirely  on  discrimination  by  way 
of  race  or  color. 

We  have  had  no  such  laws  as  that 
since  Statehood.  More  particularly,  since 
a  few  years  after  the  tragic  Civil  War, 
no  such  laws  have  been  placed  on  our 
books. 

Yet  here,  Mr.  President,  advocates  of 
this  act  jiropose  to  base  this  attempt  on 
discrimination,  and  complete  discrimi- 
nation. A  white  officer  taking  certain  ac- 
tion figauist  a  white  person  would  not 
commit  a  Federal  crime  under  the  pur- 
view of  this  law.  but  taking  the  same  ac- 
tion against  a  colored  person  would  com- 
mit a  Federal  crime  and  would  be  an- 
swerable under  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  appropos 
of  the  argument  that  he  is  now  making? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  an  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the  civil  rights 
ca.ses  reported  in  109  U.S.  3,  October  25, 
1883.  This  observation  appears  on  page 
25  of  the  report  of  that  case.  I  quote  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley: 

When  a.  m.in  has  emerged  from  slavery, 
■ind  by  the  aid  of  benclicicnt  legislation  lias 
shaken  osf  the  inseparable  concomitants  of 
that  state,  liiere  must  be  some  stage  in  the 
progress  of  his  elevation  wlien  lie  takes  the 
rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  the 
special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his 
rights  :us  n  iitizen.  or  a  nv.w:.  arc  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
men's  rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  r»sk  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  if  the  administration 
bill  docs  not  undertake  to  make  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society  sijecial  favorites  of 
the  law  and  excuse  them  from  having 
their  rights  as  citizens  or  men  protected 
in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other 
men's  ri'.:hts  are  protected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  The  proposed  ..ct  does  ex- 
actly that  That  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  been  opposin.g  the  bill  so  vigorously. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not  only 
oppo.se  that  fact  and  does  not  only  agree 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  able  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just 
been  quoted  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  also  opposes  it  be- 
cause the  advocates  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion have  forgotten  what  they  have  tried 
to  do  all  of  these  years.  They  have 
strayed  from  their  original  objective  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  they  now 


propose  to  base  criminal  legislation  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  upon  discrimina- 
tion and  nothing  else. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  has  felt  it  Is  his  duty,  and 
he  is  certain  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  felt  the  same  way.  to  call 
attention  not  merely  of  the  public  to  this 
fact,  and  not  merely  of  the  Congress  to 
this  fact,  but  to  call  it  also  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  good  friends  who  have  been 
advocates  throughout  the  years  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  They  have  lost 
sight  of  their  goal.  They  arc  pursuing  an 
objective  which  up  until  now  has  been  a 
distasteful  one  to  them.  They  have  now 
come  from  an  objective  of  eliminating 
discrimination  to  an  objective  which  de- 
pends on  the  recognition  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  making  of  discrimination  as 
the  basis  for  a  criminal  charge.  I  think 
that  is  a  pitiful  situation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  pointed  out  on  previous  occa- 
sions, they  have  always  professed  that 
their  desire  was  to  make  all  men  equal 
before  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill 
would  afford  Federal  criminal  protection 
to  some  persons  and  deny  it  to  others  in 
like  circumstances,  and  also  provide  for 
punishment  of  some  persons  and  exempt 
others  in  like  circumstances  from  pun- 
ishment on  the  mere  basis  of  the  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of 
either  the  prosecuting  witness  or  the 
accused? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  Of  course  the  Senator  realizes  that 
the  matter  of  religion  and  national  origin 
is  window  dressing.  What  they  are  really 
talking  about  is  race  and  color.  That  is 
what  the  debate  of  the  able  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  been  ba-sins  their  case 
upon,  a  difference  in  race  or  color,  no 
matter  how  hard  a  fact  to  be  known,  no 
matter  how  hard  to  be  proved  and  to  be 
proved  as  known,  and  to  be  proved  as 
motive  for  an  act;  they  propose  to  put  on 
the  books  a  criminal  statute  based  upon 
the  necessity  of  alleging  discrimination 
or  proving  discrimination,  and  which 
recognizes  discrimination  m  its  essential 
facts,  because  it  says  that  my  act  against 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  in- 
stance, which  might  be  an  innocent  act 
because  we  happen  to  be  of  the  same 
color,  if  directed  at  another  citizen  of 
another  color,  would  be  a  Federal  crime, 
triable  in  a  Federal  court  before  a  Fed- 
eral judge  and  punishable  tuider  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill 
undertakes  to  give  i^rctection  to  mem- 
bers of  one  race  and  deny  it  to  members 
of  other  races? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
In  my  brief  remarks  the  other  day,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
proposes  to  make  a  criminal  act  punish- 
able under  Federal  law  and  heard  by 
Federal  courts  out  of  an  act  based  upon 
difference  in  color  and  race,  w^hereas  the 
same  act  might  be  a  crime  under  State 
law  or  might  be  no  crime  at  all  if  the 
violator  and  the  victim  were  of  the  same 
rrce. 

This  kind  of  criminal  statute  is  just 
tmconscionable.  I  cannot  see  why  anyone 


possessing  the  good  conscience  and  the 
good  motives  which  our  friends  do  who 
are  urging  support  of  the  pending  bill 
could  possibly  take  this  ix>sitlon  based 
upon  discrimination,  when  all  these 
years  and  for  years  before  the  time  10 
years  ago  when  the  first  Civil  Riahts  Act 
was  ixis.sed  and  ever  .since,  while  other 
civil  rights  acts  have  been  con.sideied 
and  jias.sed.  we  have  been  .saying  it  is  dis- 
crimination, that  we  hate  to  discrim- 
inate, tliat  we  want  to  do  away  with  dis- 
crimination based  upon  race  and  color 
and  that  difference.  Now  here  they  turn 
around  and  .say  that  on  the  .same  differ- 
ence of  race  or  color,  they  want  to  put  a 
criminal  statute,  whose  essence  is  dis- 
crimination, on  the  book  of  Federal  law, 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mark  T\vain  is  rej^uted  to 
have  .said,  -Truth  is  very  precious.  U.se  it 
.'sparingly.'  Unfortunately.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  follow  Mark  Twain's  advice. 
I  make  the  confession,  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  truth  fis  I  see  it,  and 
if  I  am  wron?,  I  should  like  to  be  set 
.straight  l;y  my  rood  friend  from  Florid.-.. 
L'Jt  I  believe — and  I  hate  to  say  that  I 
believe  it — that  the  administration  wants 
this  bill  passed  because  it  wants  to  make 
it  appear  it  is  willing  to  afford  i)rotection 
to  black  people  which  it  is  not  willing  to 
give  to  iieople  of  other  races  and  colors. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  whole  attitude  of 
the  administration  makes  that  motive 
.seem  to  be  the  active  motive  which  un- 
derlies the  request  for  jjassate  of  the 
pendin'i  bill.  The  administration  would 
do  well  to  think  back  over  the  many 
times  it  has  spoken  out  against  discrimi- 
nation and  that  now  it.  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  President,  aic  support- 
ing a  bill  which  is  based  upon  discrimi- 
nation and  are  seeking  to  accomplish 
discrimination  and  to  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination in  our  criminal  laws. 

r.Ir.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida  been  impressed  by  the  argument 
he  has  heard,  that  the  chief  reason  as- 
sir'ned  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill  for 
its  ;;a,^,sase  has  been  certain  very  un- 
fortunate and  atrocious  interracial  mur- 
ders in  a  few  Southern  States? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  well  remembers  the  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  liearings  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  distinguLihed  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  At- 
torney General  v.cxtv  would  say  or  inti- 
mate that  there  was  anything  that  had 
happened  in  the  demonstrations  in  the 
North  v.-hich  required  .such  a  bill,  but  he 
tried  to  pin  the  principal  occasion  for 
the  need  of  the  i^roposed  law  upon  a  few- 
isolated  incidents  which  iie  thought  had 
occurred  in  the  great  State  so  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  thou.cht  it  was  a  petty  showing, 
an  unworthy  showing  to  be  made  by  a 
Cabinet  officer  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  He  cited  some  11.  12.  or  !  3 
instances  in  North  Carolina  in  which  no 
one  at  all  had  been  hurt.  He  and  his  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Doar  stated 
that  nothing  had  occurred  outside  the 
South  which  demanded  the  passage  of  a 
law  like  this. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  I  should 
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like  to  ask  ihe  dlstinEulshed  Senator 
from  Florida  If  he  would  permit  me  to 
state  to  him  the  record  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  matter  of  murders  as  compared 
with  .some  of  the  other  States  north  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  at;ree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  murder  is  the 
most  reprehensible  of  all  crimes,  the  one 
crime  most  likely  to  shock  the  sensibil- 
ities of  anv  normal  human  being? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  do  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator. I  went  throut;h  the  same  tacts  with 
him  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would 
place  them  m  the  Record  now  becau.se 
they  so  clearly  state  that  the  record  of 
his  own  ureat  State  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  States  where  the  .\t- 
torney  General  .said  there  was  no 
violence  that  tustitied  enactment  of  the 
pendinc    bill 

Mr  ERVIN  FBI  reports  show  chat  in 
North  Carolina  in  1966,  there  were  183 
murders,  and  that  all  except  6  have  been 
solved,  showlnu  that  the  percentace  of 
unsolved  murders  in  North  Carolina  was 
only  3  3  percent. 

The  .same  record  shows  that  the  State 
of  Ma-ssachu.setts  had  103  mtirders  dur- 
ing' that  .same  vear,  that  -I  were  un- 
solved, and  that  the  percentage  of  un- 
solved murders  in  Massachusetts  for  that 
year  was  JO  4  percent  as  auainst  3  3  per- 
cent lor  North  Carolina. 

The  same  record  also  shows  that  In  the 
State  of  New  York  duntii,-  that  vear 
there  were  780  murders,  with  180  un- 
solved, and  that  the  percentage  of  un- 
solved murders  in  New  York  was  23.1 
percent  as  contrasted  with  the  unsolved 
murder  rate  in  North  Carolina  of  3  3 
percent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand -hat  these  lis;uies  in  that  report 
come  from  the  ?^I? 

Mr  ERViN  Yes:  this  is  based  on  FBI 
crime  repuits  for  1966. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
proceed  to  place  the  rest  of  those  figures 
into  the  Record. 

Mr  ERVIN.*The  same  report  shows  in 
Illinois  there  were  610  murders  Seventy- 
eijiht.  or  12.8  percent  of  them  remain  un- 
solved, as  against  the  six  unsolved  mur- 
ders in  North  Carolina  and  3.3  percent 
unsolved  murders  in  North  Carolina. 

The  record  shows  that  the  SUt:;  of 
California  had  an  unsolved  murder  rec- 
ord of  lb  2  percent. 

The  record  shows  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  had  an  unsolved  murder  record  of 
15  4  percent 

The  State  of  MichiKan  had  an  unsolved 
murder  record  of   12^  percent. 

The  State  of  Idaho  had  an  unsolved 
murder  record  of  r>9'  percent.  However. 
Idaho  had  very  few  murders,  only  four, 
and  two  were  unsolved. 

The  record  shows  that  the  State  jf 
OreKon  had  an  unsolved  murder  record 
lit  35  iH'rceiU. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  had  an  un- 
solved murder  record  of  30.8  percent 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  I  said, 
liad  an  unsolved  murder  record  of  3  3 
percent 

Yet  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
.States  said  North  Carolina  was  a  State 
that  needed  passage  of  this  law  to  pre- 
vent crimes  of  violence,  and  that  none  of 


these  other  Slates  with  a  much  hiuher 
record  of  unsolved  murders  required  the 
If»;islation. 

Mr  HOIJ.AND  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  placed  this  data,  comma;  from  the 
Mil,  into  the  Record  of  this  debate  at 
this  time,  because  it  shows  so  clearly  that 
while  we  are  not  perfect  in  the  South- 
land, and  while  there  is  no  contention 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  we  are  perfect,  the  data 
shows  that  in  this  most  important  of 
crimes,  murder,  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  made  a  wonderful  record  as 
compared  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation 

.Mr  ERVIN  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  say  for  the 
Record  that  I  think  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  his  wonderful  State  ouRht  to 
mve  him  a  prize,  because  people  are  yoins 
to  come  down  to  his  State  for  .security 
from  the  thimis  that  are  happening  in 
so  many  other  highly  populated  States  of 
the  Nation 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  claim  that  evei-ythinc  is  perfect  in 
North  Carolina.  .'\s  I  recall,  there  was  a 
serpent  even  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
North  Carolina  is  the  next  thins  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  there  may  be  a 
.serpent  or  two  there. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
has  cau.sed  me  deepest  concern,  not  only 
during  this  debate  but  in  the  last  few 
months,  has  been  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  so  much  unsound  and  disturbing 
advice  w'iven  by  members  of  the  minori- 
ty race,  by  Negroes  who  have  had  t:reat 
success,  who  have  been  given  fine  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country,  who  have  been 
recognized  by  their  fellow  citizens  be- 
cause of  their  attainments  in  one  field 
or  another,  and  yet  who  have  not  been 
able  to  slick  to  the  sound  basis  of  ad- 
nsing  and  insistinE;  uixsn  law  observance 
on  the  part  of  other  fellow  citizens,  and 
who  I  think  have  adopted  a  course  that 
is  likely  to  brin.;  about  this  year  more 
of  the  troubles  of  the  same  kind  we  had 
last  summer. 

In  pointing  up  the  comments  of  Sam- 
my Davis  in  Miami  at  a  press  confer- 
ence a  few  days  ago.  I  want  to  read  from 
the  Miami  News,  one  of  the  three  most 
liberal  papers  m  my  State,  which  is  well 
known,  and  from  the  column  by  Jack 
Roberts,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  their 
columnists,  on  the  subject  of  Sammy 
Davis  remarks  to  the  public  as  repre- 
.sented  by  a  great  group  of  newspaper 
people  at  a  news  conference  called  by 
him.  The  title  of  this  column  by  Jack 
RobertvS  on  January  26  of  this  year 
reads:  Cut  It  Out.  Sammy.  Riot  Talk 
Is  Cruel.  ■ 
The  column  reads; 

Sammy  Davis  Jr  came  here  to  wurk  10 
days  ;it  tiie  DeauvlUe  Hotel  in  Mi.imi  Beach 
.iiicl  to  pick  up  a  $40,000  p.iycheck  Clood  work 
If  you  can  get  It 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  Mmmlatis.  good  old 
Sammy  li.-id  found  time,  for  Iree.  to  advise  us 
oti  race  relations. 

He  m.ide  the  iisiiiil  prediction  at  a  press 
conference  that  Negroes  were  going  to  riot 
next  sunuDer  like  never  before  and  make 
last  summer  "look  like   i  picnic  " 

He  was  .isked  hy  one  of  the  26  newsmen  at- 


tending his  press  conference  what  the  Negro 
in   .America  wanted  and  Sammy  s.ild: 

■  To  get  ofT  my  back,  man  That's  what  he 
wants  To  get  off  my  back  and  give  me  i 
chance " 

Now  I  am  obviously  Irritated  by  this  bit  of 
race-bailing  from  the  Negro  who  has  every- 
thing, but  before  I  proceed  ;t  is  best  to  ex- 
plain how  Davis'  press  conference  came 
about 

Gene  Hogan,  public  relations  director  at 
the  DeauvlUe.  says  that  Davis  was  besieged 
with  requests  for  exclusive  interviews  when 
he  hit  town  this  year  and  that  ii  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  accommodate  all  inter- 
ested persons.  So  a  press  conference  was 
called  Davis  held  one  here  last  year  and  u 
was  well  received 

There  was  no  advance  planning  to  talk 
about  Eartha  Kills  outburst  at  the  White 
House  i>r  civil  rights  in  general,  said  Hogan. 
Davis  was  simply  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions, that's  all. 

NEWSMEN    .\SKED  QUESTIONS,  SAVS  HOTEL  PRESS 
AGENT 

It  was  the  newsmen  gathered  who  steered 
the  questions  to  civil  rights  and  away  troni 
show  biz  talk,  said  Hogan.  and  Davis  simply 
obliged  them  with  answers 

Okay  That  makes  you  understand  things 
a  bit  better 

But  1  on  ;,lck  unt-j  death  of  all  Negroes 
and  whites  who  keep  chanting  that  tncite- 
to-rlot  phrase  about  wall  until  next  summer 

It's  the  crudest  thing  a  person  can  do  tn 
the  r.veraee  man  living  In  the  Negro  s^eclion^ 
rhey  don't  want  their  homes  burned  down 
and  their  kids  shot  at  But  that  wal  11 
next  summer"  phrase  repeated  often  eno-tgh 
compels  the  young  hotheads  of  the  slum.'; 
to  act 

I'm  al.so  sick  of  the  Negroes  and  whites 
who  whip  President  Lyndon  Johnson  datlv 
for  not  doing  anything  lor  Negroes.  I've  been 
convinced  for  a  long  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent's troubles  with  the  voters  .stem  more 
from  his  spending  on  poverty  jirograms  (ac- 
companied by  riots)  than  from  opposition 
t.i   the  war. 

■^'et  there  Davis  was.  the  $4.000-a-doy  man, 
saying  President  Johnson  had  better  come 
vip  with  some  concrete  programs  .uid  quick 

TllEV    SAY       DO  SOMETHING"   DUT    NOBODY    TEIIS 
HOW 

I'm  ready  to  listen  to  any  Negro— not  just 
entertainers — who  have  positive  Ideas  as  to 
what  can  be  done  to  help  other  Negroes  But 
please,  don't  give  me  that  "get  uff  mv  back. 
white  man.  "  routine  Tell  me  what  I  can  do 
to  help  and  III  do  my  darndest 

The  trouble  with  most  of  the  wide-sweep- 
ing pronouncements  on  civil  rights— and 
you  hear  them  all  the  lime  on  TV  Ulk 
shows— IS  that  they  .simply  say  do  some- 
thing or  else."  Tliey  don't  tell  you     how" 

•  I'm  willing  to  do  anything  that's  within 
my  power.  I'll  help  a  young  man  get  a  job. 
I'll  vote  for  extra  taxes  to  educate  him.  I'll 
do  my  best  to  consider  his  feelings,  his  hope.-., 
his  problems.  I'll  vote  for  people  who  ha\e 
positive,  detailed  plans  as  to  what  can  be 
done. 

Should  Sammy  Davis  have  kept  his  mouth 
shut  about  racial  problems?  Absolutely  not 
But   because   he's   a   hue  entertainer   and    a 
most    quotable    person,    he    should    deal    in 
positive  advice. 

Tell  us  how.  Mr.  Davis.  Don't  threaten 
.■\nd  please  don't  call  the  summer  of  '67  ,i 
"picnic  That  was  a  time  when  31  Ameri- 
can cities  had  major  nots.  86  '.vere  killed. 
2,056  injured  and  11,094  arrested  That  was 
no  picnic  for  America. 

Mr.  Prt.-idont.  I  have  put  this  article 
in  the  Record  without  further  comment. 
I  want  it  to  be  very  clear  that  here  is  the 
ca.se  of  a  man  who  has  been  favored  by 
our  country,  regardless  of  color,  who  has 
been  recognized  as  having  some  talent. 
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and  well  jiaid  for  it—  :,nd  he  is  entitled  to 
ei'i'dit  for  navir.u  rccounizcd  his  talent 
and  having  developed  it  and  then  made 
i;  available  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him 
•he  great  rewards  he  has  had.  He  is  talk- 
iVi  in  this  way,  to  a  news  body  in  a  city 
'.licre  there  has  been  no  trouble  of  this 
.  iiid,  whore  the  peoplr  ii:''"  livmn  in  [Jcace 
,  !id  contentment,  and  trying  to  make  it 
...jpi'ar  mat  we  liu  l'oiii:.'  to  ha\e  worse 
times  ahead  of  us  in  1968  than  we  had  in 
1967.  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  1967 
wa.s,  to  use  his  words,  "a  picnic  comjiared 
to  what  we  are  going  to  have  in  1968," 

Does  he  tell  us  what  to  do?  And.  more 
iinpoitant.  does  he  suggest  to  his  own 
people  wliat  they  shuuld  do?  Does  he 
make  any  kind  of  coivtructive  simpestion 
which  his  young  jieople  can  follow  with 
the  hope  of  getting  constructive  results? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
.Senator  this:  In  addition  to  offending  the 
principle  that  all  men  should  be  equal 
before  the  law.  and  that  all  laws  should 
apply  in  like  manner  to  men  in  like  cir- 
<  umslanccs.  does  not  this  bill  run  afoul 
.1  the  provision.'  of  the  14th  and  the  15th 
..mendment.  in  that  it  attempts  to  punish 
'.vrongful  acts  by  one  individual  against 
.inother? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  so.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
.u'gument'-.  of  my  distinguished  and 
iiighly  capable  friend  in  many  fields,  but 
particularly  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
:  iw  and  I  think  he  is  right. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument 
today.  I  intended  to  stick  pretty  well  to 
another  subject  matter,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  pursue  that  course. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  further  questions. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  will  read  one  or  two  decisions  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  Sena- 
tor's attention.  I  suggest  they  will  not  be 
;ible  to  advocate  this  bill  with  quite  as 
:nuch  fervor,  unless  they  have  very  low 
confidence  in  the  intellectual  ability  and 
the  judicial  candor  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.   May  I  state   that  I 
!;ope.  likewise,  they  will  read  some  deci- 
lons — .some  good,  sound,  commonsense 
decisions — on  this  same  subject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  pinpoint  the  point  I 
;;m  trying  to  make,  subsection  1 1)  of  sec- 
tion 245,  beginning  with  line  6  on  page  7 
"1  the  bill,  undertakes  to  make  it  a  crime 
tor  an  individual  to  use  violence  or 
threats  of  violence  against  another  be- 
t  atise  of  his  race,  and  also  because  he  is 
iiitempting  to  vote  or  qualify  to  vote,  and 
-0  on.  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
t  lection.  It  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
ull  elections. 

That  can  be  based  only  on  the  15th 
amendment,  as  far  as  State  elections  are 
concerned.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
:'ia  if  the  15th  amendment  does  not  have 
':'.ese  two  sections: 

SfxrioN    1.    The    right    of    citizens   of    the 

'  niied   States    to   vote   shall   not   be   denied 

r  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 

-t.ite  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 

ndilion  of  servitude — 


Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has.  of 
course,  read  the  15th  amendment  In  full. 
since  that  is  all  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Court,  in  in- 
terpreting it,  held  this:  There  are  cer- 
tain \'ery  obvious  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  article.  First,  legisla- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  the  amendment 
must  be  addressed  to  State  action  in 
some  form,  or  through  some  State 
agency.  Second,  it  must  be  limited  to 
dealing  with  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  is  not  addressed 
to  State  actions  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Oh,  no.  This  bill  is  ad- 
dressed to  personal  actions,  by  person 
against  person. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  if  the  Supreme  Court  lias  not 
held,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Reese.  92  U.S.  214:  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank,  92  U.S.  542;  United  States  v. 
Harris.  106  U.S.  629:  James  v.  Bowman. 
190  U.S.  127;  and  Pope  v.  Williams.  193 
U.S.  621,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  amendment,  the  only  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  respect  to  State  elec- 
tions is  contained  in  the  15th  amend- 
ment, and  that  under  that  amendment 
Congress  cannot  punish  the  acts  of  any 
individual  against  another  individual, 
because  the  amendment  is  restricted  to 
State  action  only. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  those  decisions,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  this  additional  question:  Did  not 
a  lower  U.S.  court,  a  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, hold  the  same  thing  in  the  case 
of  Karem  v.  United  States,  121  Federal 
250? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  case,  but  I  noticed  that  it  was  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  briefs  on  this  matter, 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  says 
what  the  Senator  says  it  does. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
person  could  urge  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment contemplates  that  wrongful  acts  of 
one  individual  towards  another  individ- 
ual because  of  his  participation  in  a  State 
election  is  a  Federal  offense,  unless  that 
person  has  overlooked  these  decisions,  or 
unless  he  has  little  confidence  in  the  in- 
tellectual integrity  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
unless  he  thinks  the  Supreme  Court  no 
longer  heeds  the  plain  words  of  the  15th 
amendment,  and  unless  he  has  so  little 
confidence  in  the  judicial  ability  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  he  thinks  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  able  to  throw  all  of 
those  decisions'  into  the  judicial  garbage 
can. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution,  which  has  been  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  mentioned  Sammy 
Davis.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  disagreeable. 
I  simply  read  from  the  public  press  how 
he  acted  and  how  he  spoke  to  a  repre- 


sentathe  group  of  newspaper,  TV.  and 
radio  men  in  Miami  a  few  days  ago. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  mention  for  the 
Record  what  Stokely  Carmichael  has- 
done.  I  remember  that  he  went  to  vari- 
ous ijlaces  in  the  South,  .seeking  to  stir 
up  trouble,  and  tiiri  not  get  much  reac- 
tion; and  I  am  i^lad  to  be  able  to  make 
that  comment  for  the  Record.  The  main 
trouble  he  has  made  has  been  outside  the 
South.  The  colored  lieople  of  the  South 
liavo.  in  t'eneial,  too  much  good  judg- 
ment to  follow  a  man  like  Stokely  Car- 
michael, 

I  could  mention  Rap  Brown,  He.  too. 
had  marie  .some  nui^nmattes.  I  remember 
that  he  v.ent  ovt-r  to  Alexandria.  He  was 
successful  m  !  eiting  away  from  the 
.iun.sdiction  of  Maryland  and  now  has  a 
lont:  drawn-out  legal  case  pending  on  the 
rjuestion  of  whether  lie  should  be  ex- 
tradited. But  ho  was  not  able  to  pet  anv 
substantial  backing  from  the  Necro  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
He  went  to  Jacksonville.  Pla..  and  made 
an  impassioned  speech  to  .some  of  our 
Negro  people,  with  exactly  the  .same  re- 
sult, or  lack  of  result. 

The  real  trouble,  where  those  folks 
have  made  trouble,  has  been  m  the 
crowded  areas  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  cities. 

I  notice  that  Dick  Greeoiy— another 
of  the  .same  stripe — is  up  to  .some  stunts. 
He  has  announced  that  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  meets  in  Chicago  to 
renominate  a  man  who  has  done  more 
good  for  Gregory's  race  than  any  other 
President  ;n  history— much  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  follow,  because  I 
have  not  thought  it  was  constitutional, 
or  wi.se — he  [proposes  to  raise  such  an 
obstruction  that  the  convention  will  not 
be  able  to  function.  He  has  .said  so  ijub- 
licly  on  various  occasions. 

That  is  the  kind  of  advice,  that  is  the 
kind  of  encouragement  to  violence,  that 
young  Negroes  are  getting  from  people  of 
their  own  race,  people  who  have  achieved 
successes  of  one  kind  or  another.  My 
understanding  is  that  Dick  Gregory  has 
made  quite  a  fortune  as  an  author. 

But  I  come  back  to  one  from  whom.  I 
think,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  Ijctler 
things.  He  is  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
He  had  the  great  honor  to  be  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  'Whether  that  was 
appropriate  or  not  is  not  for  me  to  .say. 
I  did  not  think  it  was.  but  evidently 
those  who  were  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility thouL'ht  it  was  appropriate,  so 
Dr.  King  does  have  that  great  honor. 
The  fact  that  he  was  awarded  the  honor, 
and  that  he  did  things  which,  in  the 
esteem  of  many  people,  entitle  him  to 
that  honor,  should  make  him  cautious 
about  what  he  says  and  does  or  proposes 
to  do. 

We  all  know  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  has  now  proposed  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington, the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  this 
.spring.  I  believe  that  April  is  the  time 
he  has  marked  for  our  execution.  He 
plans  to  make  it  impossible  for  Congress 
to  function.  He  expects  to  camp  in  Jack- 
son Place,  opposite  the  White  House.  He 
proposes  that  "shanties" — I  believe  that 
is  his  word — be  erected  aroimd  the  Tidal 
Basin,  where  the  cherry  blossoms  will 
be  in. bloom.  What  a  travesty  that  will  be. 
That  is,  very  appropriately,  Thomas  Jef- 
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ferson's  place,  and  15  so  recoKnized  by 
all  of  LIS  in  the  Capital,  because  it  is  in 
the  immediate  area  ,nl  the  Jffferson 
Mt-nional  Dr  Kinx  proposes  to  trive  ua 
.lil  kinris  of  rouKh  treatment  until  we 
follow  hi.s  advice  and  carry  out  hi.s  ;vill 

Tlie  editonal  on  this  subject  published 
in  today's  WashinKton  Star  is  so  ap- 
propriate tiiat  I  sliall  read  it  into  the 
Record  because  it  bears  out  the  sicneral 
thouRht  that  I  have  been  followinK.  I 
have  mentioned  Sanimv  Davis.  Stokely 
Carmlc^.a^•I.  Rap  Urown  Dick  GreKon,-. 
and  now  Martin  Luther  KiiiK. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  an  under- 
taking by  .some  kiroup  to  come  to  the 
beautiful  cherry  blossom  area — which 
i.s  a  national  monument  and,  m  .some 
respects.  .1  national  shrine — to  erect 
shanties  auionsj  the  cherry  trees  at  a  time 
when  thos*  in^s  are  in  bloom  and  after 
tins  Government  has  paid  larKe  amounts 
of  money  to  acquire  riphts-of-way  and 
tear  down  what  we  believed  to  be  im- 
sivhtly  housinc  and  replace  it  with  nice 
housing  in  Southeast  WashinKton  does" 
not  constitute  to  .^onu-  extent  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  tfie  Capital  paid  for 
at  lireat  exiJt'nse  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation 

Mr  HOL1.AND/I  tJiink  so.  I  thoUBht 
he  would  think  so  However,  apparently 
he  thinks  it  is  an  ornamentation  at  the 
scene  because  of  the  objectives  he  has  in 
mind  which  he  thinks  will  be  served  by 
the  erection  of  these  slianties  to  be  m- 
r.abiled  by  miserable  people  from  ail 
parts  of  the  Nation  imtJ  they  can  harass 
us,  he  thinks,  to  the  point  that  we  will 
do  somethintt  under  that  coercion. 

I  am  look'nn  at  a  man  /  Mr  Lung  1  who 
has  been  coerced  a  preat  deal  I  have 
never  heard  of  his  yiekhiiK  to  coercion  I 
doubt  if  there  are  many  Senators  who 
would  yield  to  coercion. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that 
any  Senator  or  that  the  President  would 
yield  to  this  kind  of  misconduct  on  .lack- 
son  Place  and  around  that  neaceful  body 
of  water  where  we  have  these  cherry 
trees. 

I  doubt  if  Tiny  Senator  would  yield  to 
that  tyi)c  of  coercion.  I  cannot  under- 
st..ind  how  a  man  presumed  to  be  as  in- 
telligent, as  Dr  King  is  could  allow  him- 
self to  be  deluded  in  such  a  manner  and 
to  come  to  such  a  conclusion 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana  Mr  F»resident, 
does  this  not  amount,  10  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  defacing  of  a  beautiful 
area,  an  area  in  whicii  is  located  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  monument 
to  Thomas  JetTer-uri,  who  advocated  far 
before  Jackson  and  Lincoln  were  born, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  an  area  where 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  stands,  an  area  in 
which  we  in  recent  years  have  spent  con- 
siderable .sums  of  money  to  destroy  some 
structures  that  had  many  years  of  life 
remaining,  had  wt-  wanted  tiio.se  struc- 
tures to  be  there'  We  did  this'  only  be- 
cause we  thought  those  structures  would 
not  fit  m  with  the  beauty  of  that  part 
of  the  Nations  Capital. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Tile  structures  were 
only  relatively  unsightly. 


Mr  LONG  of  Lt:>uislana  The  Senator 
IS  correct  It  i.s  not  that  they  were  uely 
It  is  just  that  they  were  not  compatible 
with  the  t)eauty  and  grandeur  tlial  we 
would  expect  to  have  in  a  place  honor- 
ing our  Nation's  first  President  and  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  one  of  our  iirealest  Presidents 
of  all  time.  Abraham  Lancoln.  who  .signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
fought  the  Negro  cause  as  much  as  any 
man  in  history  ever  liid 

Can  the  Senator  advise  me  whether 
tho.se  people  have  any  right  to  erect 
-hantiiss  and  unsightly  structures  on  that 
public  property'.' 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  my  own 
feeling  is  that  they  liave  no  right  what- 
i^ver  I  think  hat  they  should  be  pre- 
vented trom  doing  it.  However,  that  is 
not  the  iioint  involved  here  Tlie  point 
involved  is  that  this  man,  who  should 
be  a  great  leader  lor  his  people  and  a 
kind  of  i)rophet  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
wildernes.-.,  is  leading  them  into  making 
one  of  the  most  abysmal  mistakes  they 
have  ever  made 

If  they  do  follow  his  advice  -and  he 
continues  to  give  this  advice  to  the  point 
that  the  President  him.self  had  to  take 
note  of  it  the  other  day,  as  stated  in  the 
editonal  which  I  .im  about  to  read  from 
today'.s  Washington  Star — he  will  be  ren- 
dering a  dissen  ice  to  his  people 

I  tfiank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  helpful  comments. 

I    read    from    the    editonal    entitled 
Kint; .,  Promise": 

l-re-iiUeiit  Johnsoa  i..uue  up  willi  un  uncler- 
'.itea  mouthful  the  other  U^y  wlien  lie  was 
t-,Ke(i  .ibiiiit  the  mass  civil  nghls  Uemonstra- 
:ion  pl.'iuned  for  spring.  .»nd  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  functioning  <>f  the  gov- 
triunent  I  would  be  hopeful."  he  said,  "that 
our  energies,  our  talents  .\nd  our  concerns 
could  be  directed  in  :i  more  productive  and 
crTcctiie  manner  ' 

I  Uunk  that  is  a  very  moderate  state- 
ment for  the  President  to  make  And  yet 
anybe>dy  who  reads  it  can  easily  .see  that 
the  President  is  tr>-ing  to  use  a  gloved 
hand  to  tell  Martin  Luther  King  that  he 
cannot  disrupt  the  Capital  and  that  he 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  and  that 
he  ought  to  turn  his  leadership  to  better 
ends. 

Mr  LONG  dI  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  u'f  Louisiina  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  not  the  kind  of  conduct  to 
which  Mr  King  refers  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  all  -Amerrcans.  and  taxpayers  in 
particular,  who  have  paid  to  create  this 
beautiful  part  of  our  Nation's  Capital, 
and  particularly  people  who  want  to  be 
present  to  observe  the  beautiful  clierry 
blossoms? 

Would  not  that  action  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  rights  of  those  people  and 
their  ripht  to  enjoy  the  beauties  for 
which  they  have  paid  their  tax  money? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  think  .so.  I  think  the 
President  has  some  civil  ritrhts  I  think 
the  Cabinet  nificers  and  Senators  and 
Repre-.entativf>  all  have  some  rights. 
Everybody  has  the  right  to  i;o  about  his 
business  That  is  our  duty  and  our  obli- 
i^ation  .And  yet  Mr  Kinq  proposes  "mas- 
sive dislocation  of  the  Capital." 


The  editorial  continues  in  a  way  that  I 
very  strongly  appreciate,  and  I  continue 
to  read  tiom  the  fditorial; 

The  trouble  with  the  Rev  Martin  Luther 
Kintfs  call  for  a  '  ma.sslve  dlslacatlon  of  the 
Capit-il"  IS  th.1t  Its  effect  will  be  felt  by  the 
wrong  t:irget,  .ind  Its  result  will,  almost  cer- 
tainly, be  the  opposite  of  what  is  sought 

Then  further  on  in  the  editorial,  which 
I  will  later  have  printed  in  the  Recorp.  it 
states: 

But  the  fact  remains  that  economic  real- 
ities exl.tt.  and  Dr  King's  goal  of  "Jobs  nnd 
income  for  ;iH  '  simply  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  pood 
will  .iiid  good  intention  by  the  rights  leaders, 
the  President,  the  Congress  .iiid  the  public 
Yet  Dr  King  proposes  to  his  followers  that 
(hey  tie  up  '.he  city  of  Washington,  build  .1 
.•(hanty  town  .imong  the  cherry  trees  and  en- 
gage in  massive  civil  disobedience  tintll  the 
government  comes  across. 

I  pause  there  to  .>ay  that  in  addition 
to  all  of  the  matters  so  ably  brought  out 
by  tlie  distin.uuished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  this  very  .-^pot  where  the  Jap- 
anese cherry  trees  are  [slanted  is  a  *ort 
of  memorial  spot  for  the  kind  itct  that 
Japan  did  to  us.  And  Japan  is  now  our 
ally  and  friend. 

I  wonder  what  Japan  thinks  about  .1 
program  such  as  this,  a  iirot^ram  de- 
signed to  de.sccrate  tho.se  beautiful 
t: rounds  and  that  beautiful  i^Ianting  of 
trees  from  far-away  Japan,  trees  sent 
there  as  an  evidence  of  friendship  and 
','ood  will,  an  act  that  Mr.  King  now  jjro- 
poses  to  nullify  by  erecting  shanties  at 
that  location 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  editorial: 

Dr.  King  must  know  that  the  liiily  people 
who  wtU  truly  suffer  are  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  whom  he  has  no 
quarrel  He  must  know  that  he  cannot  close 
down  the  Congress,  and  that  If  he  succeeds 
in  disrupting  in  part  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, to  that  extent  his  campaign  will 
be  counterproductive  Above  all.  he  must 
know  that  he  is  holding  out  to  las  followers 
.1  promise  that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  And  that 
tactic,  he  must  also  know,  carries  with  it 
the  real  and  present  danger  of  violence  .md 
tragedy,  and  a  further  unneocssnry  post- 
ponement in  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
toward  which  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
i.tns  .ire  determined  to  move. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  put  other  state- 
ments m  the  Record — for  instance,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Lippmann  of  many 
years  aso.  when  he  commented  that  an'. 
ttecision  except  by  a  majority— and  ;i 
clear  majority — of  our  people  to  take  .1 
step  like  this  awainst  the  opposition  01 
the  minority  is  unwise  and  simply  resul's 
in  elisobedience.  noncomi^liance.  and 
worse  conditijns.  I  could  put  into  the 
Record  quotations  from  Mr  David  Law- 
rence and  others  to  somewhat  the  same 
effect,  but  I  note  that  a  Senator  has  ar- 
rived in  the  Chamber  who  is  to  begin 
.speaklnu  in  a  tew  minutes,  and  I  will 
yield  to  him  shortly. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wa^h- 
ih'iton  Post,  to  which  I  liave  referred,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecopd, 
as  follows: 

Kings    Promise 

President  John.son  came  up  with  .in  under- 
stated mouthful  the  other  day  when  he  was 
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asked  about  the  mass  civil  rights  demon- 
slr.ition  planned  for  spring,  and  aimed  at 
disrupting  the  orderly  functioning  of  the 
t;overnment.  'I  would  be  hopeful,"  he  said, 
■  that  our  energies,  our  talents  and  our  con- 
cerns could  be  directed  In  a  more  productive 
and  effective  manner." 

The  trouble  with  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King's  call  for  a  'massive  dislocation  of  the 
Cipltal'  IS  that  Its  effect  will  be  felt  by  the 
wrong  tarpet.  and  It.s  result  will,  almost  cer- 
t.ilnly,  be  the  opposite  of  what  is  sought. 

There  is  no  argument  here  with  Dr.  King's 
announced  koi^I— the  removal  from  our  so- 
ciety (jf  the  ugly  .■^t.un  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment Tlicre  IS  no  denying  the  fact  that 
these  evils  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  Negro 
population  of  the  nation.  The  President  and 
the  majority  of  Congress  have  demonstrated 
their  conviction  that  the  complaint  Is  Just 
and  must  redressed. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  economic  reali- 
ties exist,  and  Dr  King's  goal  of  "Jobs  and 
income  for  all"  simply  cannot  be  achieved 
overnight,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  good 
will  .uid  good  intention  by  the  rights  leaders, 
t.^e  President,  the  Congress  and  the  public, 
■i'et  Dr  King  proposes  to  his  followers  that 
they  tie  up  the  city  of  Washington,  build 
a  shanty  town  among  the  cherry  trees  and 
engage  in  massive  civil  diEobedlence  until 
the  government  comes  across. 

Dr.  King  must  know  that  the  only  people 
who  will  truly  stiller  are  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  whom  he  has 
i.o  fjii.irrel  He  must  know  that  he  cannot 
close  down  the  Congress,  and  that  If  he  suc- 
ceeds In  rtisriiptlng  in  part  the  functions  of 
ttovernment.  to  that  extent  his  campaign  will 
be  counterproductive,  .^bove  all.  he  must 
know  that  he  is  holding  out  to  his  followers 
a  promise  that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  And  that 
tactic,  he  must  also  know,  carries  with  it 
the  real  and  present  danger  of  violence  I'.nd 
tragedy,  and  a  further  unnecessary  post- 
ponement in  the  achievenacnt  of  the  goal 
toward  wlilch  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  determined  to  move. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wish  to  say.  before  1  complete  my  re- 
marks today,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  bill  were  to  become  law.  it  would 
have  this  result:  It  would  make  a  Fed- 
eral case  out  of  every  one  of  these  charges 
of  brutality  aimed  at  police  ofiBcers  who 
have  been  trying  to  do  their  duty,  aimed 
at  National  Guardsmen  when  they  have 
been  called  in  to  suppress  disorders, 
aimed  at  legular  Army  men  when  they 
are  called  to  keep  the  peace,  as  tliey 
were  around  the  Pentagon  not  long  ago. 
Every  charge  against  them  that  they 
have  been  vuilty  of  brutality,  in  that 
they  have  used  too  much  violence  in 
what  they  have  done  to  those  who  have 
been  demonstrating,  will  become  a  Fed- 
eral case  and  will  clutter  up  the  business 
of  the  Federal  commissioners,  the  dis- 
trict attorneys,  the  Federal  district 
courts,  and  ultimately  the  courts  above. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  ix)lice  court  out  of  our  district  court, 
nor  do  I  want  to  dignify  these  charges 
of  brutality,  because  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  of  some  instances  in  which 
those  charges  have  been  completely 
false,  in  which  the  officers  had  been 
doing  their  duty  as  they  thought  they 
should. 

It  IS  difficult  enough  now  to  get  police 
officers.  It  IS  difficult  enough  now  to  get 
the  scale  of  pay  up  to  where  we  can  hold 
the  requLsite  number.  We  are  fighting  all 
the  lime  to  pet  new  recruits  for  the  police 
force,  for  instance,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  do  more  to  discourage  the  effort 
to  build  up  our  police  force,  to  build 
up  our  National  Guard,  to  build  up  the 
morale  of  the  regular  military  men  and 
others  who  keep  the  peace  in  these  var- 
ious fields,  than  anything  else  we  could 
do.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  do  that. 

I  have  seen  in  the  newspyapers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  news- 
papers of  my  own  State  many  statements 
about  how  diflScult  it  is  now  to  hold  on 
to  good  men  in  the  police  force.  I  have 
heard  complaints  from  the  National 
Guard  ofiQcers  who  have  been  called  up. 
I  have  heard  over  radio  and  television 
some  of  the  thugs  who  attempted  to  cap- 
ture the  Pentagon  not  long  ago.  com- 
plaining of  the  brutality  they  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  military  police 
and  regular  soldiers  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  also  saw  the  television  pictures  of 
the  fray  that  took  place  at  the  Pentagon. 
The  men  of  our  regular  forces  showed 
the  greatest  restraint  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  part  of  men  who  were  thoroughly 
in  the  right  and  trying  to  be  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  they  could,  yet  who  iiad  to 
do  their  duty  of  keeping  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon the  group  of  young  thugs  who  were 
trying  to  break  up  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  this  bill  were  on  the  statute 
books,  would  it  not  present  a  serious 
handicap  to  our  policemen — and  to  serv- 
icemen who  were  called  out  to  supple- 
ment their  strength — who  were  called 
up,  let  us  say,  to  move  away  the  people 
who  were  desecrating  our  national  mon- 
uments, defacing  them,  cluttering  them 
up  with  all  sorts  of  litter  and  unsightly 
structures?  Would  that  not  cause  our 
policemen  and  our  devoted  servicemen. 
who  were  doing  their  duty,  to  be  put  in 
a  position  in  which  they  must  act  at 
their  peril  when  they  use  force  to  try 
to  move  these  r>eople  from  the  places 
where  they  are  doing  what  Dr.  King  has 
suggested — making  it  impossible  for  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  something  that  was  put  there 
for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  doing  just  that. 

If  Dick  Gregory  accomplishes  his  pur- 
pose in  Cliicago.  it  will  mean  that  the 
Senators  who  go  to  the  convention — the 
national  quadrennial  convention  of  one 
of  our  two  great  parties — the  House 
Members,  and  the  Delegates  from  the 
States,  including  the  Governors  of  many 
States,  will  be  interfered  with  and  har- 
assed and  treated  with  every  discourtesy. 

That  is  not  my  conception  of  what 
democratic  government  should  permit.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  permitted.  Yet, 
that  is  the  kind  of  advice  that  is  being 
handed  down  by  the  Martin  Luther 
Kings,  by  the  Stokely  Carmichaels.  by 
the  Rap  Browns,  and  by  the  Dick  Greg- 
orys. And  now  we  even  have  a  man  of 
the  cloth,  Martin  Luther  King,  saying, 
"Let'o  come  to  the  Capital  and  desecrate 
the  cherry  blossom  area  and  force  such  a 
dislocation  of  the  Capital  that  they  will 
finally  give  us  what  we  want." 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  democratic 
prtxsess,  if  that  is  right,  then  I  do  not 


know  the  meaning  of  democratic  process 
and  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  what 
is  right.  I  believe  it  is  as  wrong  as  it  can 
be.  and  I  am  making  these  comments  be- 
cause I  believe  much  of  the  resixinsibility 
for  the  troubles  we  had  last  year  and  for 
any  troubles  we  may  liave  this  year  will 
be  on  the  shoulders  of  these  so-called 
leaders,  who  are  leading  their  ijcople  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  toward  objec- 
tives that  are  not  sound,  American  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senator  well  knows  that  there  have 
been  other  occasions  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  use  force.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  for  a  seiwiceman  o"  ixiliceman  to 
know  for  a  certainty  at  what  iwint  he  is 
completely  within  his  rights  and  is  doing 
his  duty,  and  at  what  point  he  might  be 
using  more  force  than  necessary  in 
achieving  his  objective,  or  perhaps  using 
force  that  might  not  have  been  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

The  Senator  is  aware,  is  he  not,  that 
in  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
lawyer  to  predict  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  do  with  cases  of  that  nature, 
in  which  one  is  doing  his  duty  as  he  sees 
it?  The  Court  might  uphold  him  and 
might  not. 

The  Senator  is  familiar,  is  he  not,  with 
the  cases  that  developed  from  Birming- 
ham, from  Selma,  and  from  elsewhere, 
in  which  ordinances  were  violated?  In 
some  instances,  the  Court  held  that  the 
ordinance  was  not  valid.  Under  this  bill. 
the  policeman  or  serviceman  doing  his 
duty  would  be  jeopardized,  because  it 
says  that  if  he  is  acting  under  color  of 
law,  he  is  not  protected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  means  not  only 
if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  officer, 
but  also,  if  the  decision  is  against  him, 
he  was  still  acting  under  color  of  law, 
and  in  either  case  the  victim  could  hale 
him  into  Federal  court.  There  are  many 
other  similar  cases,  not  based  on  these 
disorders,  such  as  demonstrations. 

There  are  cases  such  as  the  eviction 
of  a  tenant  who  refuses  to  jiay  his  or  her 
rent.  The  officer  might  go  there,  the  ten- 
ant will  not  get  out.  and  the  officer  may 
liave  to  use  force  to  evict  the  tenant.  The 
officer  is  merely  trying  to  carry  out  ids 
duty  because  he  has  been  ordered  by  the 
court  to  evict  the  tenant.  Cannot  the 
Senator  see  what  a  ready  outlet  this  is 
for  the  making  of  charges  that  the  officer 
violated  the  ci\il  I'ights  of  the  poor 
woman  involved,  or  one  of  htv  children, 
or  her  husband,  or  whoever  lives  there? 
The  whole  thins  is  frausht  with  so  many 
intolerable  situations. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion one  of  the  sections  of  the  law  which 
is  jsroposed  here.  It  is  one  of  the  eight 
instances  of  civil  rights  protected  by 
Federal  law  which  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
fended by  this  act. 

I  refer  to  subsection  i  7 1  if  the  victim 
was  "participating  in  or  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 

The  advocates  of  this  bill  have  argued 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  this 
law  had  been  in  operation  a  Federal  of- 
fense would  have  beer  involved  in  the 
cas6  of  the  murder — and  it  was  to  me  a 
verj'   offensive   murder — of   the   reserve 
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officer  from  Washinkrton  who  was  a 
colored  man  who  had  tx'en  on  duty  some- 
where in  the  South  and  while  retummi? 
to  Washmeton  was  murdered  on  the 
highway  between  Arhens  and  somewhere 
north  of  there 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
lan'^uaee  covers  any  act  resultintc  from 
force,  violence,  or  coercion,  or  an  alleeed 
criminal  act  rf,'<ulting  from  ti.WJe  things, 
on  a  Federal  hi-^hwav  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  participated  m  financ- 
in;:  even.'  one  of  them  Any  such  act 
would  become  a  potential  Fi'deral  crime 
Let  us  say  tliat  a  road  ])atrolman  is  a 
white  man  and  the  [jerson  traveling  on 
the  road  who  lefu.sed  to  stop,  when  he 
did  .stop,  wa.s  drunk  and  refused  to  qrive 
up  and  had  to  be  manhandled  a  bit  The 
person  who  was  drunk  >^ould  bring  that 
cas?  intp  the  Federal  court. 

Mr  PJ-esident.  the  entire  act  is  so  full 
of  things  that  so  tar  afield,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ;s  concerned,  he 
wants  no  part  of  it 

Of  th*  eight  civil  rights  mentioned 
hire  to  be  r'rotect'^d  by  Federal  law  one 
:s  campaignmi,'  or  qualifyini:  to  run  for 
nffli'p  Another  section  applies  to  partici- 
putnt;  in  or  fnjovmg  anv  benefit,  .service, 
privilege,  program,  facility  ur  activity 
provided  or  adm'nistered  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

A  third  section  relates  to  participating 
in  or  enjoyinK  the  benefits  of  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  rec"iving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance 

Another  section  has  to  do  with  how  he 
mav  be  treated  by  a  labor  orfanvation. 
T!iat  's  subs?ct;on  *  on  ^-age  8  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  I  sh.all  rend  th.at  socf.on  into 
the  REroRr>  so  that  my  roint  can  be  fully 
made  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  eight 
different  types  of  civU  rights  created  by 
Ff^iral  law  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
defending  by  this  act: 

(4  I  .ipplylng  for  or  enjoying  emplovment. 
or  ;»ny  perquisite  thereof  by  .inv  private 
empUiver  or  ;\Kenry  oi  r.he  ttnlteO  States  or 
any  State  or  subdlvislta  tlierrof.  ur  oi  Join- 
ing or  using  the  services  or  itlvnntages  of  any 
labor  organizatlun  or  iisiui^  ihe  iervicea  oJ 
any  employment  ac:ency. 

Does  not  the  Senator  see  how  full  of 
po.ssibilifes  for  misuse  and  the  bringing 
of  tnvia  into  the  Federal  courts  this 
act  would  be  if  it  ever  became  '.aw? 

The  Senator  from  Florida  ;ust  can- 
not under.siand  the  tiimking  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  any  serious  minded  lawyer 
who  would  bring  forth  an  act  of  this 
kind  and  propose  to  make  our  district 
courts  mere  magi.stratcs  court^s.  which  is 
what  they  would  be,  with  tins  tremen- 
dous backlog  of  :,ituations.  with  even,- 
part  of  It  based  on  discrimination  under 
section  a  ■  because  it  would  have  to  be 
an  act  based  on  ditlerence  m  race  or 
color  iind  knowingly,  with  full  knowledge 
uf  that  difference  :n  race  or  color. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  just  cannot 
-Stomach  Oiis  act.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IS  the  only  Senator  here  who  will 
opi)ose  It — and  he  knows  he  is  not — he  is 
going  to  have  his  say  about  it.  It  is  a  bad 
act.  !t  IS  not  .sound,  it  is  not  constitu- 
tional. It  is  not  wise,  it  does  not  have 
elements  of  wisdom  and  good  common- 
sense  Ul  It. 


I  am  amazed  that  sume  of  these  .so- 
called  civil  rights  leaders  are  demanding, 
without  any  change  at  all.  that  we  enact 
this  bin  and  not  take  advantage  of  the 
contr1bution«  of  our  legal  tafT  and  those 
in  this  body  with  the  ability  to  rrw^rite 
the  legislation  and  ()Ut  it  info  com- 
[iromi.se  fomi  .so  it  will  not  Ix*  .so  objec- 
tionable 

77ie  Senator  from  FLuidii  lioes  n.it 
want  anything  i)ushed  down  his  throat 
and  he  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
Loui.siana  does  not  want  that  either  and 
there  are  others  who  do  not  come  from 
our  i)art  of  the  country  who  do  not  intend 
to  be  coerc€>d  into  pa.ssing  an  unwi.s*-  law 
and  an  unconstitutional  law- 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
.Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 
Mr.  LONG  of  L  )ulsiana.  Mr.  President, 
this  act.  in  the  minds  of  some  persons, 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  civil  rights  workers  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  State  of  Ml.ssl.ssippi.  It  is  my 
imdnstanding  that  those  people  in- 
volved in  that  incident  were  prosecuted 
under  existing  law.  As  far  as  the  jury 
felt  there  was  a  ba.sis  to  convict,  they 
were  convicted  if  they  should  have  been 
convicted  Certainly,  anyone  fruilty  of 
murder  should  be  cjiuicled  The  law- 
was  adequate  Xo  convict  those  persons 
who  were  cjuilty  where  there  was  evi- 
dence available  to  show  they  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  cnme. 

The  other  day  we  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton new.spapers  of  a  case  of  a  woman 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  distingui.=ihed  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  She 
was  murdered  in  her  own  bed.  An  as- 
sailant came  in  and  .suffocated  the 
■v",  Oman  by  holdins  a  pillow  over  her  face 
luuil  she  was  .suffocated.  The  person 
confessed  and  the  acting  Di.strict  Attor- 
ney had  to  move  to  nol  pros  the  case  and 
turn  the  rauiderer  loose.  That  person 
was  not  pimished.  Here  was  an  instance 
of  a  confessed  murderer  and  he  was 
tui'iied  loose  under  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  Mallory  decision,  in 
which  the  police  have  only  a  few  hours 
to  examine  a  murderer  or  any  criminal 
before  charges  arc  preferred  again.st  him. 
Oa  the  merest  of  technicalities  and 
througli  an  impediment  recently  im- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  this  countr>-  are  endan- 
gered. 

A  short  time  at;o  we  had  the  case  of  a 
per.son  who  was  guilty  of  a  number  of 
murders  which  had  a  sexual  connota- 
tion to  them.  He  was  turned  loose  be- 
cause the  per.son  had  not  bc-en  success- 
fully prosecuted  even  though  the  per- 
son was  reputed  to  have  committed 
similar  ciames  before. 

We  have  had  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  tell 
us  that  a  confession  is  not  valid  imless 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  person  confessed.  It 
must  almost  be  proved  that  the  person 
asked  to  confess  in  order  to  admit  a  con- 
fession as  a  valid  document  in  evidence 
that  the  person  committed  a  crime. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  public 
Is  much  more  concerned  about  trying  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens  against 
mob  action,  against  brutality  and  mur- 


der in  these  riots,  arson,  as  was  practiced 
in  these  riots,  and  murder  in  their  own 
homes  by  assailants  whose  confessions 
will  not  be  admitted  into  evidence  iven 
tiiout-'h  the  policemen  do  their  larncst 
best  to  pursue  all  procedures  as  they 
understand  them  It  .seems  to  me  that 
the  public  is  mucii  more  concerned  that 
we  do  .something  ab^^iut  the  rampant 
trime  which  now  exists,  partly  as  a  rc- 
.->ult  uf  .Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
partly  ..&  a  result  of  profcs.sional  trouble- 
makers, than  to  try  to  pa.ss  a  law  to  do 
.something  in  a  .situation  where  the  law 
IS  already  adequate. 

Mr  HOLL.^ND  I  agree  completely 
with  the  dl.^tin:;ul.^hed  Senator  Inci- 
dentally, one  of  the  minority  opinions 
m  the  commitee  report  on  the  bill  Irom 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  contains 
that  .same  thought,  that  until  we  have 
some  real,  stem  effective  antiriot  legis- 
lation, we  are  piddling  along  to  pet  into 
such  stuIT  as  is  embraced  in  the  pending 
bill.  Tliat  is  the  .same  thought  I  think 
the  Senator  is  advancing,  and  I  thank 
him  for  iiavmg  advanced  it. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  end  on  a  more 
kindly  note  All  is  n  )t  bad.  ugly,  and  irre- 
trievable in  the  matter  of  race  relations. 
We  have  so  many  kindly  Ihincs  happen- 
ing I  rould  name  dozens  out  of  my  own 
State,  but  I  am  gomg  to  i)ut  in  the  Rec- 
ord only  one  at  this  time  because  I  think 
that  Senators  are  entitled  to  net  away 
from  all  this  thinking  about  the  rough 
stuff  that  I  know  we  arc  not  poing  to 
allow  to  happen  and  to  some  of  the 
kindly  things  which  arc  happening. 

Here  is  a  -story  of  the  return  of  Deacon 
Jones,  the  famous  football  i)layer  of  the 
Lo.-  Angeles  Rams,  to  his  iiome  m  Orange 
County.  Fla..  at  Orlando — he  is  really 
from  Eatonville.  a  little  incorixjiated  col- 
ored city  just  outside  of  Orlando  and 
Winter  Park,  where  the  colored  people 
have  the  'say"  entirely.  They  founded 
the  city.  They  took  it  over.  They  operate 
it.  They  operate  it  well.  Tliey  have  tlieir 
own  bank,  savings  and  loan  institution, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  where  he  was  born 
and  raised.  He  was  educated,  inciden- 
tally, at  a  South  Carolina  Negro  college 
and  then  went  into  professional  football 
Undoubtedly  he  is  the  best  defen:;;ve 
player  we  have. 

I  read  just  one  .sentence  from  the  O. - 
lando  Sentinel  of  Sunday.  January  28. 
dust  a  few  days  ago.  written  by  Bil! 
Buchalter.  a  well-known  reporter  on  the 
Sentinel  staff : 

More  liian  1.000  Orange  County  football 
fans  turned  out  Saturd-iy  to  welcome  liomc 
David  (Deacon)  Jones. 

Then  follows  a  long  article,  a  total  of 
i;)erhaps  three  columns  in  all.  about  the 
homecoming  of  tins  highly  recognized 
and  well-received  young  Negro  lo  his 
home  and  the  way  he  was  treated  by 
t>oth  white  and  colored,  one  award  given 
by  the  white  mayor  of  Orlando  and  .in- 
other  by  the  colored  mayor  of  EatonviUe 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record,  to  leave  .'. 
bit  of  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth  of  my 
distinguished  fnend  from  Michigar. 
whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber  now  and  who. 
I  know,  has  not  enjoyed  some  of  the 
tilings  I  have  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando   (Fla.)    Sentinel. 

Jan.  28.  1968] 

Deacon   Jones  Has  His  Day 

(By  BUI  Buchalter) 

More   than    1.000   Orange   County  football 

f.tns  turned  out  Saturday  to  welcome  liome 

David  I  Deacon  i  Jones. 

They  were  all  there  .it  the  Winter  Park 
M.Ul,  Autograph  seekers,  curiosity  seekers, 
frK>tball  fans,  little  kids  with  poised  pens. 
.\dmlrlng  males  .  .  .  and  females. 

It  was  a  mob  scene  that  would  liave  done 
Times  Square  at  New  Year's  Eve  proud. 

.^nd  it  did  make  a  square-shouldered  foot- 
liall  star  named  Deacon  Jones  proud.  The 
Mall  celebration  was  one  uf  three  lilghlights 
of  the  David  (  Deacon  )  Jones  Day  to  recognize 
the  accomplishments  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball League's  lineman  of  the  year. 

"I  was  fortunate  to  play  In  the  NIL  and 
win  fome  honors,"  said  Jones  after  receiving 
an  honorary  citizenship  to  Winter  Park  from 
Mayor  Daniel  Hunter.  'But  I'd  gladly  throw 
all  those  lionors  in  the  ocean  in  exchange  for 
this  honor  today.  It's  the  greatest  of  my 
life." 

A  grr.du.tte  of  Hungcrford  High  School, 
r.ow  Wymore  Tech,  Jones  is  considered  the 
finest  football  player  ever  produced  in  Flor- 
ida. 

Mayor  Hunter  told  Jones.  "Although  you 
were  born  in  EatonviUe,  we're  going  to  claim 
you  tiX).  Whetlier  you  like  it  or  not." 

Winter  Park  Mall  Merchants  Association 
President  Cliir  Cnxxlman  presented  a  watch 
to  Jones  and  added.  "Ycu  are  the  first  foot- 
ball player  I've  ever  jeen  who  played  two 
positions  at  once — defensive  end  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  and  the  fifth  back  in  the  op- 
I^osir.g  backheld." 

Tins  was  the  lieavlest  turnout  of  the 
longest  and  most  satLsfying  day  for  Jones. 
He  and  his  wife  caught  a  plane  out  of  Los 
.\ngeles  .-it   1:45  a.m.    (4:45  EST). 

Orlando  Mayor  Carl  Langford  presented 
the  :"45-pound  All-Pro  star  with  a  key  to  the 
City  of  Orlando  at  the  airport.  The  party  re- 
grouped at  HoUins  College  and  paraded 
through  Winter  Park  to  the  Mall,  led  by 
bands  from  Jones.  Wymore  Tech  and  Glen- 
ridce  Junior  High. 

The  festivities  continued  with  a  parade 
through  EatonviUe.  another  key  presentation 
by  EatonviUe  Mayor  Nathaniel  Vereen  and 
recognition  of  .'special  guests,  including  Ed- 
ward Clark,  his  coach  at  Hunt;erford.  and  Dr. 
Carl  Mcoie.  his  coach  at  South  Carolina 
State. 

Perhaps  even  mere  proud  than  the  Deacon 
were  his  parents.  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Ishman 
Jones,  "I'm  proud  to  be  here."  Ishman  said 
hum'oly.  "Proud  of  him  (David),  of  Winter 
Park  and  EatonviUe.  Proud  of  the  young  men 
who  made  tliis  possible  for  my  son." 

One  uf  the  guys  who  made  it  possible  was 
Lester  Seay.s,  a  former  teammate  who  now 
works  for  the  Orlando  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. Seays  and  members  of  Eatonville's 
.'VmV'et  Post  18  and  the  Winter  Park  Young 
Men's  Club  sponsored  the  event. 

Seays   introduced   Jones   first   to  the  large 
crowd  by  saying,  '  .\ctuaUy  the  man  I'm  in- 
troducing needs  no  introduction.  That  is,  if 
you've  had  your  TVs  on.  He's  No.  75." 
It  was  apropos. 

And  it  even  had  the  quiet  but  smooth- 
talking  Jones  at  loss  for  words.  But  the  sing- 
ing star,  businessman,  football  player  had  a 
return  quip  later: 

'I  must  be  the  iiapplest  man  in  the  world. 
It  tJ^ok  me  two  weeks  to  prepare  a  speech 
and  I  still  can't  express  my  gratitude.  As  for 
my  play  In  Miami,  there  were  quite  a  few 
guys  who  came  to  see  me  play  and  if  I  didn't 
play  up  to  my  capabilities,  they  might  have 
called  this  day  off." 


From  the  time  he  was  given  the  key  to  the 
city  to  the  time  Jack  Branham.  Sr..  of  the 
Orange  Bowl  committee,  presented  the  Most 
■Valuable  Player  for  the  Defense  trophy  at  a 
special  banquet  Saturday  night.  It  was  Dea- 
con's Day. 

Deacon:    A   Heal  Believer 
David   (Deacon)   Jones  believes  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams,  George  Allen  and  the  National 
Football  League.   He   believes  he  still   has  a 
lot  to  learn  and  a  lot  of  playlnij  to  do. 

He  believes  all  of  these  while  making  be- 
lievers out  of  opposing  onen.--es. 

Uppermost  in  Jones'  beliefs  is  the  fact  the 
NFL  nag  will  fly  over  Los  Angeles  next  year. 
"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  he  said,  "that 
we're  gonna  win  it.  We  should  have  won  It 
last  year.  We  had  one  unfortunate  situa- 
tion— we  had  to  go  to  Green  Bay." 

Mention  the  word  Green  Bay  to  a  Ram 
and  he'll  answer  like  a  University  of  Florida 
fan,  "Walt  'till  next  year." 

"This,"  said  Jones  Thursday  during  lils 
Day  in  Orlando,  Winter  Park  and  Eatonville. 
"is  that  year.  We  have  a  lot  of  good  young 
players.  It  takes  40  men  working  together  to 
coordinate  things.  We  had  two  lapses  this 
year.  Next  year,  I  believe  we  can  i)ut  it  all 
together." 

Jones  credits  Allen  and  tho  cievelopmrnt 
of  quarterback  Roman  G.ibrlel  a.-;  kevs  to 
Rant  successes. 

"Allen  did  a  fantastic  Job."  lie  .<^ald  i.bout 
the  Ram  coach.  "He  took  a  team  that  was  in 
bad  shape  and  made  it  a  contender  in  two 
years.  Why  that's  almost  unheard  of  in  that 
short  a  period.  Allen  did  a  fantastic  Job  in 
putting  the  pieces  together  " 

Jones  called  Gabriel  the  next  .super  pro 
quarterback,  explaining,  "Next  vear  is  his 
year.  The  only  way  to  develop  is  to  play  And 
Allen  played  Roman.  He's  as  strong  i's  a 
btill  .  .  .  can  bench  press  325  pound.s.  He's 
a  weight  fanatic  and  l;a.s  that  excellent  pass- 
ing arm." 

Jones  does.i't  look  for  any  new  faces  in 
the  Rism  lineup.  "Coach  Alien  likes  to  play 
veterans,"  he  said,  ".ind  after  all.  we'rs  rtil'l 
learning.  But  you  get  22  men  working  to- 
gether and  it's  a  beautiful  thlnrr." 

T!ie  learning  process  never  ends,  even  fr.r 
the  five-time  All-Pro  Jones.  "I  ptill  find  time 
in  the  off-sen.son  to  review  films,  talk  to 
coaches  about  my  mist.ikes  and  liow  to  cor- 
rect them.  I'm  looking  for  new  areas  to  im- 
prove mysslf.  This  is  my  seventh  season  and 
still  I  feel  I'm  Just  learning.  I  know  I'm  go- 
ing to  play  better  next  year  because  there 
are  more  things  I  can  do  to  make  mvself  a 
tougher  player." 

So  dedicated  is  Jones  to  makinc  himself 
and  the  Rams  better,  that  l.e  dieted  during 
the  last  off  season  and  shed  40  pounds  of 
excess  weight  from  280  to  240,  He  now  plavs 
between  240  and  250,  the  lichtest  man  on 
the  Rams'  Fearsome  Foursome.  (But  he  was 
clocked  at  9.6  for  the  "fatman's  100-vard 
da-"!!  at  South  Carolina  State  i . 

"The  extra  weight  didn't  liurt  my  speed." 
said  Jones,  "but  I  found  myself  pettina  tired 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  And.  that's  when 
you've  got  to  be  able  to  turn  it  on.  I  felt  I 
was  much  stronger  this  year  in  the  final  15 
minutes  and  hope  to  improve  even  more  for 
next  year." 

Jones  feels  Philadelphia's  275-pound  Bob 
Brown,  his  own  tsammate  Charlie  Cowan 
and  Green  Bay's  Forrest  Greeg  are  the 
leagues  best  offensive  linemen,  the  toughest 
people  to  block. 

"But,"  he  added,  "there's  no  way  to  meas- 
ure pain.  Or  to  measure  the  ability  of  a  man 
to  stand  up  against  pain.  It's  difficult  to  pick 
cut  one  man  since  I  always  saw  two  or  three. 
But  I  will  admit  that  anybody  who  plays  in 
the  NFL  must  be  able  to  withstand  pain  or 
deal  some  of  it  out." 

Referring  to  Gregg  and  Green  Bay,  Jones 
describes  that  game  as  one  of  the  lapses. 
But  he  quickly  added,     We    (the  Rams) 


would  like  to  play  that  one  over.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'd  play  that  one  for  nothing  and  I 
know  39  others  who  feel  the  same  way." 

Jones  made  believers  out  of  Orlando  foot- 
ball fans  on  TV  and  during  his  one-day  visit 
home.  His  next  effort  is  to  outbelleve  the  be- 
lievers in  Green  Bay.  "That  comes  next  year," 
he  believes, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  him  to  read  something  in  my  re- 
marks v.'hich  show-  that  race  relations 
are  not  all  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  want 
him  to  know  that  in  part  of  the  country 
where  I  live,  they  are  largely  to  the  .uood. 
They  are  worse  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  civil  rights  laws  were  enacted, 
because  the  colored  people  have  had 
some  leadership  such  as  I  have 
mentioned  here  already  from  various 
leaders  to  whom  many  Negroes  look  up, 
but  the  advice  given  them  is  not  !;ood 
advice:  but.  generally  speaking,  our  rela- 
tions are  excellent.  This  is  but  one  exam- 
ple and  I  want  the  record  to  show  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  th.e 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  might  have  been  tempted 
to  make  comment  other  than  in  the 
fashion  I  shall,  until  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said  in  concludins.  let  us  leave 
it  on  a  happy  note.  I  am  content  to  leave 
it  on  a  happy  note.  I  am  not  even  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  Senat<-,r 
from  Florida  that  Deacon  Jones  is  the 
be.n  defensive  lineman  in  the  NFL.  There 
might  be  two  or  three  othcr.s  who  irrl.-tht 
be  better. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  he  is  a 
Florida  player.  I  think  that  m-'zlit  foriiv? 
a  little  overestimate  on  my  part:  but.  at 
any  rate,  the  article  gives  him  that  rat- 
ing and  .says  ho  is  the  best,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  so  understands  it:  I  cer- 
tainly yield  to  my  friend  from  Michigan 
if  he  thinks  there  Ls  someone  up  there 
on  th.e  well-knov.'n  team  in  Wisccr.-vn. 
the  Green  Bay  Packers,  for  instance,  who 
might  be  a  little  better.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  say  so. 

Mr.  HART.  What  I  mi::ht  have  said,  but 
shall  restrict  myself  to  a  very  brief  sua- 
gestion,  is  that  professional  football  :;nd 
profcs.sional  bo.'-eball.  now  that  ba.scball 
has  more  recently  lifted  the  color  Ime. 
shows  the  very  great  .strength  that  this 
Nation  can  develop  as  it  incrcasin'Jly 
eliminates  the  color  test.  All  white  ba.se- 
ball  teams  were,  we  thou'-!ht.  the  hc&t  that 
America  could  field  for  a  lone  time.  Fi- 
nally, with  the  prus.sace  of  t:me.  other 
Americans,  who  happen  to  be  Necrrocs, 
were  permitted  the  opportunity  to  play 
on  those  baseball  teams,  and  they  have 
demonstrated  that  for  a  rrer.t  many 
years  we  have  missed  some  r.wftiliy  good 
baseball  players.  That  is  true  not  jjst 
alone  in  the  case  of  inu.scle  but  also  the 
mind.  The  strength  of  this  Nation  will  be 
.crreatly  increased  in  direct  proportion  to 
our  ability  to  judge  everyone  in  every 
phase  of  activity  as  we  judge  a  pro  foot- 
ball i^layer:  namely,  "Wi-.o  is  best?" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Michigan  for  ending  on  that  good 
note.  Of  course.  I  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  Negroes  produce  many  good 
athletes.  I  played  In  World  War  I.  for  a 
time,  on  a  Cuban  football  team  in  Key 
West.  I  was  a  training  officer  for  a  Cuban 
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battery  of  artillery  sent  over  there  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  Some  of  them  were 
white,  and  some  were  Negro  Some  of  the 
best  players  were  Negroes  ThiLS.  I  have 
known  for  a  lont?  time  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlciiigan  says  in  this  field  is 
true  I  have  had  good  reason  to  know  that 
for  a  long  tmie,  because  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  graduates  from  FAMU. 
the  Negro  school  m  Tallaliassee  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  on  that  subject  tiie  other 
day  regarding  Althea  Gibson,  the  tennis 
player.  Bob  Hayes,  the  fastest  man,  Wil- 
lie Gallimore.  one  of  the  best  football 
players,  and  14  playiny  professional  foot- 
ball out  of  that  one  school  alone  and  sev- 
eral playing  professional  baseball. 

We  have  never  made  any  claims,  .so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  deci-ymg  in  any 
way  the  great  potentiality  of  Negroes  in 
athletics,  music  our  spiritual  life,  and 
many  other  fields, 

I  still  feel  sure  that  separation  of  the 
iace.<j  IS  tiie  best  thing  for  them  and  for 
us  in  many  fields  I  am  able  to  .say  with 
great  confidence  that  manv  of  the  finest 
people  in  the  Negro  race  sJiaie  my  be- 
lief and  ,show  it  daily  within  my  State  of 
Florida 

Mr   President,  I  yield  the  floor 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  oi  a  cjuorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rpll, 

Mr  CLARK,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
Q'  Drum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wit!v.>ut 
objection,  :t  :s  ,o  oiTtered       • 


RECOGNITION  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF 
GREECE 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  I  speak 
with  some  disappointment  this  alternoon 
of  the  action  of  our  Government  in  i?iv- 
mg  recognition  to  the  Greek  junta  in 
Athens,  I  appreciate  that  it  took  a  good, 
long  while  to  do  this  Nevertheless,  with- 
out any  a.ssurance  that  an  adequate  and 
decent  constitution  had  been  drafted  and 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Greek  people 
on  a  day  certain  for  their  approval,  the 
State  Department  undertook  to  recog- 
nize the  colonels'  government. 

I  was  particularly  disappointed  in 
reading  m  the  newspapers  last  week  of 
widespread  incidents  of  torture,  of  arm 
twisting,  of  dictatorial  activity  of  which 
the  junta  had  been  guilty  in  connection 
with  the  many  thousands  of  !>olitical 
prisoners  who  are  still  incarcerated  in 
lails  all  over  Greece 

I  note  with  pleasure  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  mornings  New  York 
Times,  entitled  Greek  E.xiles  Seek  Unity 
Against  the  Junta,  '  under  the  byline  of 
Graham  Hovey,  a  member  o(  the  edito- 
rial board  of  the  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial comment  may  be  prir^ted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection^  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 
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Greek  Exiles  Seek  Dnjty  Against  the  Ji-nt\ 
{By  Grah.im  Hovey i 

Prominent  Greek  exiles  of  differing  politi- 
cal backgrounds  have  launciied  an  effort  to 
forge  a  united  democratic  front  to  force  ilie 
military  Junta  from  power  in  .Mlien.s  Some 
of  them  say  that,  if  they  (all,  the  United 
Slates  ,ind  the  other  .VATO  .illles  may  even- 
tually face   'another  Vietnam"  in  Greece, 

They  are  convinced  that  the  Junta  intends 
to  cling  to  power  indehnitelv  with  a  Consll- 
lutliin  rigged  to  that  end,  owl  that  its  op- 
pressive poUcle.s  will  eventually  ignite  ,i  pop- 
ular explosion  Unless  the  demtxratlc  forces 
can  unite,  they  .say,  the  CommunLsts  will 
dominate  the  emergent  resistance  movement. 

Many  of  them  believe,  however,  that  a  solid 
democratic  front,  if  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  other  allies,  could  silll  lorce  the 
Junta  to  leave  peacefully.  In  .iny  event,  they 
see  this  effort  as  the  only  alternative  to  a 
civil  war  that  could  easily  become  a  wider, 
big-power  conflict, 

.American  pressure  is  so  imporumt  tor  their 
objective  that  these  Greeks  were  dismayed 
two  weeks  ago.  when  VV:vshingion  announced 
resumption  of  normal  diplomatic  contracts" 
with  the  Athens  regime  Tliey  felt  this  was  a 
concession  that  should  have  been  considered 
only  .ifter  specific  moves  by  the  junta  toward 
democratic,  constitutional  government  They 
would  regard  it  a  disiister  if  W.ishlngton  fol- 
lowed Us  initial  action  by  resuming  the  reg- 
ular military  aid  suspended  after  the  coup 
of  lost  .-^pril. 

Some  who  have  come  from  Greece  recently 
fear  Washington  Is  not  yet  fully  sensitive  to 
the  extremist  character  of  the  regime  or  the 
drastic  nature  of  its  purges  They  reject  the 
argument  that  arms  aid  must  be  resiimed  in 
the  :)verall  NATO  interest  because  they  say 
the  purge  of  nearly  every  experienced  high- 
ranking  officer  lias  divided  and  bewildered 
the  armed  forces  and  made  ihem  ,i  Uabiutv 
ior  the  .Atlantic  .MUaiice 

THE  JVNT.A  s   r-t-RCF. 

Tile  junta  began  by  concentrating  on  per- 
secution of  leltists  and  politicians  (jt  George 
P.^pauUreous  Center  Union,  but  gradually 
extended  its  purge  into  the  very  ciUdels  ot 
Greece  s  ■Esuiblishment,  '  In  the  last  month 
alone  it  has  removed  56  university  proies- 
sors:  four  leading  bankers,  including  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Greece;  four  ambassa- 
dors and  other  .senior  diplomats,  and  an  addi- 
tional 79  army  >fflcers.  It  has  brought  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  former  Primate  of  Greece 
and  the  Bishop  of  Salonika,  Over  a  longer 
period  the  junta  lias  purged  the  staggering 
total  of  116.000  mayors  and  municip:!  coun- 
cil members, 

Greek  democrats  fear  that  the  extent  ot 
the  purge  and  police  terror  lias  been  ob- 
scured abroad  by  such  Junta  gestures  as  the 
freeing  of  Andreas  Papandreou  and  the  drop- 
ping of  charges  .igamst  the  publisher.  Mrs, 
Helen  Viachos, 

They  believe  the  purge  of  left  and  right 
.Uike  indicates  that  the  junta  plans  to  take 
Greece  on  a  dangerous  new  course.  In  this 
connection  they  <peak  of  the  possibility  of  a 
grim  future  choice  between  a  Nasser-type 
regime  under  the  colonels  or  a  Communist 
takeover.  This  .specter  gives  urgency  and  a 
note  of  panic  to  their  drive  for  a  democratic 
front,  anchored  on  the  Papandreous'  Center 
Union  .md  the  rival  National  Radical  Union, 
Success  vi'ill  depend  heavily  on  attitudes 
'f  the  three  most  prominent  exiles:  King 
Conslantine.  Andreas  Papandreou  and  for- 
mer Premier  Conslantine  Caramanlls,  They 
fought  bitterly  m  the  past  and  may  still 
differ  radically. 

Even  exiles  long  critical  of  the  royal  f.imlly 
believe  the  King,  despite  lus  failure  to  oust 
the  junta  in  December,  must  now  be  the 
symbol  for  uniting  all  democrats  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  Andreas  Papandreou.  still  bitter  over 
Constantlnes  ouster  of  his  father  ;is  Premier 
in  1965,  Will  agree  He  has  told  Newsweek 
that  the  King  is     the  wroug  symbol  for  the 


revolution  against  the  Junta"  though  he  df>e,s 
not  oppose  a  constitutional  monarchy 

Mr  Papandreou  believes  the  King  should 
stay  out  of  Greece  until  democratic  institu- 
tions are  restored  The  King  says  he  will 
return  if  the  Junta  meets  conditions  tint 
include  publication  of  a  new  Constitution, 
fixing  a  date  for  a  vote  on  it,  free  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  ,i  free  pre.ss  It  will 
take  delicate  negotiation  to  bring  the  two 
men  together 

CAK,*MANLIS   IN    THE    VVINCS 

With  Mr  C.iramanlls.  whose  governments 
bronchi  Greece  its  greatest  postvu'ar  stability 
.uid  growth,  the  problem  is  mostly  liurt 
pride  He  hiis  waited  in  Paris  four  years  lor 
a  popular  call  home  that  ha-s  not  come  He 
demanded  in  November  that  the  junta  quit 
but  has  not  spoken  out  since  the  Kings 
counter-coup 

Greeks  working  for  a  democratic  front  do 
not  dl.'scount  the  obstacles,  but  they  arc 
confi:letit  that  their  effort  will  arouse  posi- 
tive response  inside  Greece  They  take  heart 
from  the  fact  that  Andreas  Papandreou 
never  the  most  conciliatory  of  Greeks,  .saicl 
alter  his  .irrlval  in  Paris:  WW  disputes  must 
be  laid  to  rest  I  did  not  come  out  of  Greece 
to  revitalize  old  quarrels," 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  the  ar- 
ticle indicates  that,  at  long  last,  the 
democratically  Inclined  Greek  exiles, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Fa.scist  dictator- 
ship, are  unifyinc  auainst  the  junta  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  form  a  democratic 
group  which,  m  due  course,  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  the  present  dictatorship 
and  restore  Greece,  the  mother  of  our 
democracy,  to  the  democratic  condition 
under  which  it  has  lived  until  recently. 
ever  .--ince  the  expulsion  of  the  Commu- 
nists shortly  after  World  War  II, 

I  commend  this  iiroup  for  their  activ- 
ity, wish  them  well,  and  hope  that  only 
the  most  formal  of  business  relation- 
ships will  continue  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Greek  junta  until  such 
time  as  democracy  may  be  brought  back 
to  that  unhappy  country. 
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INTERFERENCE   WITH   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coiiiiideration 
of  the  bill  HR,  2516'  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  January  26.  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  lack  of  merit  .md  lack  of  intetirity 
of  the  pendinc  bill,  .^t  that  time.  I  indi- 
cated that  later  durum  its  considera- 
tion I  would  have  more  to  .say  about  it. 
As  this  discussion  pro'jresses.  and  the 
complete  dearth  of  louic.  reason,  and 
justification  to  support  it  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  more  and  more  con- 
vinced am  I  that  wc  are  either  ent^aKins 
here  in  a  lot  ol  lutility  m  discu.^.sing  it  or 
we  are  bent  on  doin;.^  a  sreai  disservice 
to  our  country,  and  particularly  to  race 
relations — 

I  mention  this.  Mr,  Presidint.  because 
I  think  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  tiie 
lack  of  integrity  of  the  proposed  leuisla- 
tion  and  its  equitable  objectives  by 
simply  referring  to  the  record  and 
demonslratins  the  considerations  that 
were  ignored  or  rejected  by  th  majority 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably. 

Mr  President,  when  H.R.  2516  was  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  a  ma- 
jority   of    Us    Members    insisted    upon 


adding  an  amendment  on  the  floor  to 
provide: 

Nothing  vvithin  this  section  shall  be  con- 
.slrued  so  as  to  deter  any  law  enforcement 
officer  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  lawful 
duties  of  his  office  and  no  such  officer  shall 
be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  lawful  duties  of  his 
office  or  enforcing  lawful  ordinances  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions. 

Mr,  President,  that  provision  or  a  com- 
parable provision  is  necessary  if  police- 
men are  to  be  protected  on  the  streets, 
streets  that  today  are  unsafe;  streets 
where  today  we  are  afraid  to  tread  be- 
cause of  the  danger  from  violent  assault. 
If  ixilicemen  arc  to  be  protected  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  and  are  to 
be  reassured  that  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  arc  not  to  apply  to 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
some  saving  clause  in  line  with  the  sen- 
timents cxpre.<;.sed  in  the  quotation  I 
have  just  read  from  the  House  bill  Is  not 
only  in  order  but  is  imperative  if  Con- 
gress is  to  make  its  will  known  with  re- 
spect to  this  aspect  of  the  legislation  and 
the  consequences  it  is  to  have  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Tlie  bill  reported  by  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
fails  to  contain  that  or  any  other  such 
provision. 

Tlie  views  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee who  ordered  the  bill  reported  in 
its  present  form  are  made  even  more 
clear  by  the  fact  that  they  rejected  an 
amendment  offered  in  committee  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin]  .  Not  only  did  they  not  include  the 
House  provision;  they  definitely  and  af- 
firmatively rejected  a  comparable  provi- 
sion offered  as  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  acts  or 
omissions  on  the  part  of  law  e'nforcement 
officers,  members  of  the  National  Guard,  as 
defined  in  section  101  i9i  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  members  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
not  covered  by  section  101(9)  or  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
are  engased  in  suppressing  a  riot  or  civil  dls- 
turbiiiice  or  restoring  law  and  order  during  a 
slot  or  civil  disturbance. 

Senator  Ervin 's  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  insure  and  make  certain  that 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  2516  could  not  be 
used  to  harass  and  deter  National 
Guardsmen,  soldiers,  police,  and  other 
law-enforcement  ofHcers  engaged  in  sup- 
pressmg  a  riot. 

Mr.  President,  under  Supreme  Court 
decisions  today,  law  enforcement  officials 
all  over  the  land  arc  confused  as  to 
what  is  their  duty,  what  is  their  author- 
ity, what  they  can  do,  what  the  limits 
imposed  against  them  are,  in  their  efforts 
to  preserve  peace,  enforce  the  law,  and 
maintain  law  and  order  in  their  com- 
mumties.  It  is,  in  ray  judgment,  nothing 
less  than  outrageous,  an  outrageous  in- 
gratitude, to  put  those  who  are  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  struggle  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  protect  the  lives  and 
inoperty  of  the  law-abiding  citizens,  our 
iTOlicemen,  under  the  terrible  and  omni- 
present threat  of  being  hailed  into  Fed- 
eral court  on  a  criminal  charge  because 
the    Attorney    General    of    the    United 


States  or  a  grand  jury  determined  weeks 
or  months  afterwards,  that  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict — at  the  height  of  a  riot — 
the  police  had  used  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  force  in  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rioters,  the  looters,  the  plun- 
derers, the  arsonists,  and  the  anarchists. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  look  back 
and  do  Monday  morning  quarterbacking 
on  a  riot,  and  say  that  a  policeman  may 
have  used,  for  a  moment  there,  und^^r 
given  circumstances,  a  httle  too  much 
force,  that  he  was  a  little  ha,'->ty.  and  that 
he  might  have  used  iwor  judgment,  and 
to  feel,  perhaps,  that  he  should  be  pros- 
ecuted for  that  .slisht  error  in  judi^m.  nt. 
Without  this  saving  clause,  one  of 
these  amendments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, or  similar  provi.^ion.?  in  this  bill, 
our  policemen  are  not  protected  against; 
rnaking  such  a  mistake  in  a  riot  .situa- 
tion, when  they  arc  trying  to  restore 
order,  when  they  are  trying  to  protect 
the  lives  and  proiierty  of  our  people. 

I  can  hardly  understand  the  rea.soning 
or  the  prejudice  of  those  who  would  say 
that  under  such  circumstances  there 
should  exist  this  threat  over  our  police- 
men, to  make  certain  that  they  do  not 
use  force  against  one  jjerson  or  another 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  di.scriminat- 
ing  against  a  Negro  or  against  a  white 
man,  as  the  case  may  be,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  trying  to  preserve  order, 
when  force  was  used  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  if  a  white 
policeman  makes  such  a  mistake  against 
a  white  man  in  a  rioting  situation,  there 
is  no  Federal  crime,  under  this  bill.  It  is 
perfectly  all  right.  Or  vice  versa,  if  a 
Negro  policeman  makes  a  mistake  apainst 
a  Negro,  in  using  too  much  force  under 
such  circimistances,  there  is  no  crime. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  discrimi- 
nation. Here  is  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  guise  of  civil  rights,  pro- 
poses to  resort  to  discrimination  that 
permits  one  to  be  exhorted,  threatened, 
intimidated,  coerced,  and  prevented  from 
doing  a  lawful  thing,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  no  concern  about 
it,  if  the  two  parties  involved  are  of  the 
white  race,  or  if  they  are  both  Baptists; 
but  if  one  of  them  is  of  one  race  and  the 
ether  of  another,  or  one  is  of  one  reli- 
gious faith  and  the  other  is  of  another, 
then  it  becomes  a  violation  of  law.  and 
the  Federal  Government  becomes  deeply 
concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  thought 
that  a  Baptist's  nose  would  bleed  just  as 
much  as  if  it  was  punched  by  a  Baptist 
as  if  it  would  if  punched  by  a  Catholic. 
I  am  sure  the  pain  would  be  the  same, 
assuming  the  force  of  the  blow  were 
equal. 

Then  where  is  justice?  Where  is  equal 
justice,  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
say,  by  law,  that  if  the  Baptist  is  hit  by 
a  Baptist,,  he  will  just  have  to  suffer  his 
pain,  the  Government  docs  not  care;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  hit  by  a  Cath- 
olic, or,  to  turn  it  around,  a  Baptist  hits 
a  Catholic,  the  Government  becomes  ter- 
ribly concerned? 

We  have  reached  the  point  of  the 
depth  of  the  ridiculous  in  this  fanatical 
pursuit  of  pacification  and  placation  on 
the  racial  issue.  The  result  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  anyone  who  will  keep  his  eyes 


open  and  observe  all  about  him  can  see, 
that  in.stead  of  brint'ing  abo  it  h.armony, 
respect,  and  fellowship  in  race  relations, 
we  are  engenderitig  and  generating 
greater  liatred.  s-'reater  di.srespect.  and 
turmoil,  strife,  and  terror  in  race  rela- 
tions. 

How  loni'^  will  it  be  before  we  \\V\ 
awaken  to  what  we  are  doing?  Mr,  Pres.- 
dont.  it  needs  to  be  soon.  With  the  rp- 
pca.sement  i)roccss  that  we  are  puisuinL  . 
we  are  jjlayinu  with  social  dynamite. 

Tliere  is  absoh;tely  no  power  repo.sed 
in  the  Senate  to  .solve  the.se  [problems 
overnieht  by  tlie  enactment  of  a  law 
such  as  the  pendinn  mra.sure  or  by  the 
many  laws  we  have  already  debated  And 
we  have  enacted  a  veritable  Hood  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  past 
few  years. 

The  tide  of  di.scontont  is  rising  hiyhcr 
and  highe:-.  and  the  d.'inands  for  more 
ami  more  such  leuislation  is  increasing 
and  becoming  more  and  more  exacting 
and  impo,s.sib]e  of  fulfillment.  Can  we 
not  learn? 

When  H.R,  2516  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se.  its  members  insistfd  upon 
and  pa.ssed  r.n  amendment  .sjiecifving 
that — as  u.sed  in  this  .section,  the  tVrm 
"v-n'taged  in  speech  or  peaceful  a.s.sem- 
bly"  shall  not  mean  the  urging,  in^^ti- 
«ating,  or  inciting  of  other  persons  to 
riot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in 
furtherance  of  a  riot. 

There  is  no  such  provisions  in  the 
pending  bill.  Evidently,  the  .sponsors  oi 
the  pending  measure  do  not  want  it  to 
apply  to  riots.  They  want  to  be  certain 
that  those  who  riot  are  not  called  to 
justice  by  reason  of  this  legislation. 

As  Senators  Eastland  and  TncRMONn 
appropriately  state  in  their  separate 
views  beginning  at  page  16  of  the  com- 
mittee report: 

We  reiterate,  that  under  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  order  reported  to 
the  Senate,  if  a  white  person  liad  been  pres- 
ent during  the  inflammatory  speech  f^i  jj 
Rap  Brown  which  led  to  the  Cambridge  riot.s 
on  July  24,  1967.  and.  becoming  enraged  at 
the  Inflammatory  statements  made  by 
Brown,  had  shouted  a  threat  to  liim  from 
the  audience,  that  person  could  be  tried 
under  this  act  and  fined  up  to  >1,000  and 
impri,soned  for  1  year.  If  ,?uch  person  had 
Jumped  up  on  the  platform  and  .struck 
Brown,  pivlng  him  a  bloody  nose,  he  could 
be  [Hinlshed  by  10  years  in  prison  and  fined 
up  to  $10,000,  No  punishvirnt  could  be  im- 
posed on  U.  Rap  Brown  iindcr  the!)e  cir- 
cvmxtanccs. 

Mr.  President.  Rap  Brown,  who  was 
there  inciting  people  to  riot,  could  re- 
ceive no  punishment  under  the  pending 
bill. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  sejiarate 
views  of  Senators  Eastland  and  TiiUR- 
mond: 

We  strongly  believe  that  under  these  con- 
ditions the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Ajnerican  people  rightly 
believe  that  H.  Rap  Brown  should  be 
punished  under  the  Federal  criminal  law, 
and  :hat  the  person  who  bcc;in"ie  angry  at 
him  should  not  be  punished.  If  we  are 
wrong,  then  the  Senate  should  enact  this 
bill   in   its  present  form. 

If  there  are  those  who  doubt  that  a  per- 
son who  heckled  Brown  at  the  Cambridge 
speech  could  be  indicted  and  convicted  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill,  we  will  apply 
the  provisions  of  the  bUI  to  the  facts  In 
that  case. 
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Plrst.  during  the  course  of  his  speech 
Brown  complained  about  inadequate  schools 
afforded  the  Neijr  >  immunity  He  ulso  fom- 
pUined  about  the  poUce  protection  ?lven  the 
Neifro  community  by  the  city  of  Cambridge 
The  bill  would  make  It  a  crime  to  know- 
ingly, by  force  or  threat  of  force.  Injure, 
intimidate  or  interfere  with  any  person 
because  he  has  en^a^ed  m  speech  or  peace- 
ful assembly  opposing  .iny  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  eight  181 
specified  categories  of  activities  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  rolor,  reli- 
gion, political  aflUlatlon,  or  national  .irlgln 
The  third  of  the  Wght  specified  catei?orles 
of  rlijhts  u  'participating  in  or  enjoying 
any  benefit,  service  privilege  program,  f.i- 
clilty,  or  activity  provided  or  administered 
by  the  United  Suites  or  by  any  Slate  or 
subdivision  thereof  '  Obviously,  the  public 
schools  are  a  benefit,  privilege,  facility,  ir 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  or  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge Also,  police  protection  falls  in  the 
s  ime   category 

It  la  important  to  understand  that  the 
bin  speaks  of  "speech  or  peaceful  assem- 
bly ■  The  word  peaceful"  modified  'as- 
sembly'   buc.lt  does  not  modify     speech   " 

It  does  not  modify  speech  '  as  used  in 
the  pending  bill 

I  continue  to  read 

Any  interference  with  even  the  most  vio- 
lent and  inflammatory  speech,  such  as  the 
one  made  by  Brown,  which  opposed  the  de- 
nial of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  any 
activity  or  benefit  mentioned  In  the  eight 
categories,  which  embr.ice  practically  all 
human  activities  and  actions,  on  account  of 
race,  et  cetera,  would  be  prohibited  under 
this  bill,  md  at  the  :.ame  time  ile'er  the 
police  from  keeping  the  peace 

Under  those  cncumstances.  .since  there 
is  no  saving  clause  to  protect  pohcemen 
who  try  to  do  their  duty,  why  wouJd  a 
pohceman  walk  m  and  try  to  preserve 
law  and  order'  If  he  were  to  do  so.  he 
would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  perhaps  later 
bein^'  changed  '.vith  using  bad  ludgment 
and  being  subjected  to  a  fine  and  a 
prison  sentence 

I  continue  to  lead; 

.Vnother  reason  why  this  bill  ahtiuld  be  de- 
featejil  Is  that  it  is  .mother  m  a  long  series 
of  proposed  legislation  which  ts  .umed  and 
directed  solely  and  exclusively  4t  the  people 
of  a  few  States  In  the  Deep  South  "This  is 
another  bill  that  treats  the  Stutes  of  the 
South  and  their  people  as  'conquered 
provinces,  ' 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  know  on  how 
many  occasions,  but  more  than  once, 
and  possibly  a  half  dozen  times,  in  the 
course  of  debating  the  various  civil  n.?hts 
bills  in  the  Senate,  some  of  which  have 
been  enacted  into  law  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors representins  that  section  of  the 
country  that  is  the  target  for  these  vi- 
cious laws,  that  section  of  the  countiy 
that  is  the  culprit  that  is  sought  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  and  to  punish  by  the  en- 
actment of  so-called  civil  righUs  stat- 
utes have  tried  to  point  out — and  we 
have  not  been  very  convincing.  ;ind  cer- 
tainly were  not  at  the  time— that  those 
who  were  sponsoring  such  letnslation, 
with  vengeance  toward  our  section  of 
the  couiitry.  were  invitmy  catastrophe  to 
'all  upon  themselves. 

If  anyone  has  ahy  doubt  abuut  what 
:ias  happened,  review  your  newspapers 
for  the  last  2  years  and  see  where  the 
heaviest  riotmg  occurred.  Look  at  your 
record  of  crime  increases  today  over  the 


Nation  and  see  where  there  is  the 
heaviest  increase  It  is  not  dowii  m  the 
section  of  the  country  where  you  seek  to 
reform  us  by  enacting  compulsory  leg- 
islation, legislation  to  compel  lus  to  have 
respect  wheie  we  ft'cl  that  respect  is  to 
be  earned  and  not  coerced 

They  are  leamini!.  I  hope— thty  are 
learning  the  hard  way  And  it  is  a  tragic 
way  Mr,  President,  tx-cause  sreal  suffer- 
ing already  has  occurred;  and  if  there  is 
a  repetition  this  year  of  what  happened 
last  summer,  a  great  deal  more  .suffering 
IS  in  store 

You  can  pn.ss  this  bill  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  if  you  can— you  will  not — 
and  you  can  add  more  clauses  to  it  and 
more  sections,  trjing  to  point  to  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  hold  it  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  scorn,  tn-mg  to  punish  it  You 
can  do  all  of  that,  if  you  like,  but  it  will 
have  no  impact.  It  will  b«-  no  barrier 
against  the  tide  of  crime  that  is  sweeping 
tile  major  cities  of  this  country,  nor  will 
it  .-.erve.as  a  barrier  and  an  obstruction 
to  riots  that  are  now  being  planned  for 
tins  .summer 

This  is  not  the  aaswer,  Mr  President, 
Wi-  are  indulging  in  an  erroneous  rem- 
edy, and  those  who  are  forcing  this  rem- 
edy will  be  the  greatest  victims  of  it. 

It  IS  important  to  under.staiul  that  the  bill 
speaks  of  speech  or  peaceful  .ussembly  "  The 
word  ijeaceful"  modified  .issembly  "  but  it 
does  not  moclity  "speech   " 

Any  interference  with  even  the  most  violent 
and  inrtammatory  <pc<r'i ,  such  as  the  one 
made  by  Brown,  which  oppoEied  the  denial 
of  the  opportunity  to  partlclp.-ite  in  any 
activity  or  beneht  mentioned  in  the  eight 
categories,  which  embrace  practically  all 
human  activities  rvnd  actions,  on  account 
of  race,  et  cetem.  w<iuld  be  prohibited  under 
this  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  deter  ihe 
police   from   keeping   the  peace 

I  repeated  that  quotation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  is  loaded  with  truth. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  .il  1965.  on  Its  face, 
was  contrived  so  .is  to  .ipplv  only  to  the  bad 
States,  This  w.'^s  admitted  by  its  sponsors 
.md  supporters 

While  H,R  2516  applies  on  its  face  equally 
to  .ill  sections  of  the  Nation,  a  reading  of  the 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  by  those  who  would  be 
diarged  with  its  enforcement,  if  enacted,  the 
.Attorney  General  .md  his  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of   Justice,    clearly   shows — 

An  admission  by  the  strongest  impli- 
cation— 

that  the  only  reason  this  bill  was  proposed 
w;vs  because  of  certain  alleged  acts  of  violence 
which  had  occurred  in  the  South, 

I  am  not  just  making  a  reckless  ciiarge. 
I  shall  quote  th^  testimony  from  the 
record . 

It  IS  .ilso  clear  that  this  is  the  only  section 
of  the  country  as  to  which  the  prospective 
enforces  of  the  bill  expected  it  to  be  applied. 

No,  Mr.  President,  As  of  now.  although 
they  .seek  the  enactment  of  it.  they  have 
no  intention  to  use  it  as  an  instrument, 
as  a  weapon,  to  prevent  riots  and  violence 
in  the  Nortli.  It  is  just  intended  to  i)unish 
the  bad  boys  of  the  South. 

On  September  21.   1967 — 

Less  than  a  year  ago — 

the  .Attorney  General  and  Ills  assistant  In 
charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  gave  testi- 
mony on  this  bin   to  the  Subcommittee  on 


Constitutional  Rights  The  following  coUo- 
qules  occurred  between  Senator  Ervln  and 
ATT.irney  Ciencral  Clark  and  A.sslstant  At- 
ti>rnfv  Oeiieral  Doar 

Senator  Ervin  Are  you  contending  that 
'.  loience  never  occurs  in  the  North? 

"Attorney  General  Clark,  How  do  you 
mean''    The  threats? 

■  Senator  Ervin  It  i,s  aimed  at  society.  111 
general,   is  It   not? 

Attorney  General  Ci  ark  Tlils  Is  aimed  at 
where  the  problem  is. 

Senator  Ervin  Is  the  problem  m  ihe 
South? 

"Attorney  General  Clark  Tlie  i^roblem  on 
.iccount  of  race  has  been  largolv  in  the 
Suulh    ' 

I  .submit  that  vou  have  more  problems 
111  the  North  today  with  respect  to  race 
relations,  and  you  have  more  bitterness, 
mole  resentment,  and  le.ss  harmony,  than 
I'Xi.st.s  in  the  .South  Yet,  we  have  to  keep 
on  '.vhippiiu;  the  South, 

-Senator  Ervin  Were  there  no  ihreats 
m.ide  surrounding  the  recent  rlots^ 

Attorney  General  Clark  If  there  have 
been  threats  In  the  riots,  they  are  probably  in 
violation  of  Stale  law,  and  they  ought  to  be 
pro.ipcuted 

So.  is  everything  else  covered  by  this 
bill  a  violation  of  State  law  where  vio- 
lence is  involved'  No  State  in  this  Unior 
condones  violence  by  its  statute.s.  There- 
fore, if  it  is  all  nglit  to  let  the  Stales  en- 
force the  laws  with  respect  to  rioting  in 
the  North,  why  can  yo'.i  not  trust  the 
States  to  enforce  the  laws  for  a.ssault  and 
violence''  But.  again,  ue  are  not  really 
concerned  about  justice  or  ecjuity. 

Tho.se  considerations  do  not  motivate 
this  legisUMion.  Neither  is  pre.sent.  The 
contrai-y  is  true.  Unequal  justice  is  what 
this  bih  seeks  to  impose. 

Senator  Ervin.  Please  tell  .ne  a  .situation 
that  has  risen  In  the  North  at  which  this 
bill  IS  directed 

•Mr  Doar,  Well,  the  need  for  the  bill  arose 
because  of  law  enforcement  problems  In  the 
particular  area  of  the  country  In  the  South; 
(hat  IS  true  - 

And  yet,  Mr,  President,  you  have  more 
law  violations,  you  tiave  more  race  trou- 
bles, you  have  more  race  i)roblems.  and 
you  have  more  racial  unrest  in  the  cities 
of  the  North  tlian  anywhere  in  the 
Southland,  But  they  like  to  ignore  that. 
Why.  Mr,  President','  Tliey  like  to  ignore 
it  for  the  .same  reason  that  motivates 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  that  is  |X)li- 
tics.  plain  old  jwhtics.  Without  it.  Mr 
President,  you  would  not  have  this  bill 
here,  and  everybody  in  his  heart  knows 
it 

Mr.  President,  uith  the.•^e  ab.surdities 
and  this  ridiculous  philosophy  of  doiima- 
tism  that  is  '.nipping  this  country  today, 
we  are  trifling  with  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation,  You  cannot  keep  on  yielding  to. 
trying  to  pacify  and  placate  ininoiity  ele- 
ments every  time  they  make  a  complaint, 
running  here,  and  try  to  pass  a  law  to 
give  them  wliat  they  want.  It  will  not 
work,  it  never  has  worked,  and  it  will  not 
work  now.  It  will  never  woik  We  should 
not  be  so  stupid  as  statesmen  to  assume 
on  the  basis  of  histoiT  that  it  will. 


"   Hearings    before    the    -Subconuni'tee    on 
Constitutional  Rights  of   the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclar:  ,  US,  Senate,  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967,  p   320  ■■ 
Ibid    p   :J23 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  to  read 
from  the  individual  views: 

I  lus  testimony  Is  shocking  in  Its  blindness 
to  realities.  It  was  given  on  September  21. 
1967.  after  the  smoke  had  settled  on  the 
ch.irred  rem.iins  of  property  lost  or  destroyed. 
The  sad  events  of  the  -summer  of  1967  were 
!il-story.  .And  yet  incredibly  enough,  these 
persons  in  responsible  iX)sltlons  stated  then 
that  the  problem  on  account  of  race  Is 
largely  in  the  South,  -md  that  the  need  for 
the  bill  arose  because  of  problems  in  the 
.South, 

Thi.s  testimony  is  especially  shocking  be- 
cau.se  the  bill  as  ordered  reported  could  be 
iLsed  to  prosecute  the  rioters  and  looters  who 
destroy  places  of  business. 

But  it  is  not  going  to  be.  That  is  not 
the  purix)se  of  it.  We  are  going  to  let  the 
States  handle  that.  The  purpose  of  it  is 
to  try  to  further  hiuniliate  the  South. 
I  am  a  southerner  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
I  refuse  to  be  humiliated  now,  tomorrow, 
or  the  next  day  while  we  sink  further 
and  further  in  the  mire  of  political  ex- 
!>edience  by  legislation  of  this  character. 
All  of  the  elements  of  an  offense  under 
H  R.  2516  are  present  in  the  case  of  a  Negro 
rioter  who  bums  or  destroys  a  place  of  busi- 
ness owned  by  a  white  person,  which  business 
IS  licensed  to  operate  by  the  State. 

It  will  cover  it,  but  is  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bill?  No.  Where  did  the  burnings 
occur?  Where  were  whole  sections  of 
cities  destroyed  by  the  riots?  Where?  It 
was  not  in  the  Southland.  What  does 
the  Attorney  General  say?  He  said,  "We 
will  leave  it  up  to  the  States  to  enforce 
the  laws  up  there.  We  just  have  to  wring 
the  neck  of  the  South  again." 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  force  was  used,  by 
way  of  arson  or  theft.  In  the  destruction  of 
such  a  place  of  business. 

•Second,  the  clear  Inference  could  be  drawn 
that  the  act  was  racially  motivated  where  the 
offending  party  was  a  Negro  and  the  place  of 
business  was  owned  by  a  white  person. 

Did  that  happen  in  the  riot  areas?  It 
did.  Wliere  tliere  was  a  Negro  place  of 
business  they  wrote  on  it  "soul  brother" 
and  they  passed  that  one  and  went  next 
door  where  that  sign  did  not  appear  and 
where  there  was  a  white  man,  and  they 
put  the  arson's  torch  to  it  or  the  molotov 
bomb.  Would  this  apply?  Mr.  President, 
if  you  are  lionest  about  it.  it  would. 
Would  it  be  enforced?  Was  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  enactment  of  it?  No.  It  is  pure 
poppycock  under  any  rational  definition. 

This  inference  would  t>e  even  stronger  in 
the  cases  in  which  Negroes  destroyed  places 
of  business  owned  by  white  persons  and 
left  unharmed  places  of  business  owned  by 
Neproes  located  in  the  -same  area,  especially 
where  the  places  of  business  owned  by  Ne- 
groes -spared  by  the  rioters  bore  such  signs 
as  Soul  Brother."  This  has  occurred  many 
times. 

Third,  the  right  to  carry  on  a  business  li- 
censed to  operate  by  the  State  or  its  sub- 
divisions IS  a  "privilege.  •  •  •  provided  •  •  • 
by  any  St4\te  or  subdivision  thereof,"  as  listed 
in  the  third  group  of  specified  activities  pro- 
tected against  violence  by  the  bill.  At  53 
C  J,S,,  page  446,  Licenses  section  lb.  Is  found 
the  following  language: 

"A  privilege  is  the  exercise  of  any  occupa- 
tion or  business  which  requires  a  license  from 
-some  proper  authority,  designated  by  some 
general  law  and  is  not  free  to  all  or  any  with 
out  .such  license.  The  term  embraces  aiiy  and 
all  occupations  that  the  legislature  may  In 
Its  discretion  declare  to  be  privileged  and 
tax  as  such." 


Section  30  of  Licenses.  53  C  J  S  .  i)ages  560- 
563  lists  more  than  100  trades,  occupations 
and  callings  which  the  States  license  or 
regulate,  and  which  may  be  determined  by 
a  State  to  be  privileged. 

"However,  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
assistant  did  not  cite  any  of  these  acts  of 
violence  which  were  fresh  In  the  minds  of 
all  as  being  covered  by  the  terms  of  H.R. 
2516.  Tliey  only  mentioned  the  "bad  States" 
of  the  South. 

It  would  be  futile  for  those  who  own  smiill 
places  of  business  in  riot-prone  areas  to  hope 
that  H.R.  2516,  if  enacted,  would  be  used  to 
prosecute  those  who  by  violent  acts,  and 
motivated  by  racial  antipathy,  destroy  their 
rights  to  carry  on  a  lawful  business.' trade. 
or  calling.  The  prospective  enforcers  of  H  R 
2516  see  no  problem  there. 

We  are  constrained  to  sav  that,  in  our 
Judgment,  it  is  unseemly  for  those  in  au- 
thority to  respond  tr  these  riots,  which  con- 
stitute a  flagrant  assault  on  ordered  liberty 
by  saying  "We  deplore  the  riots,  but  we  must 
examine  and  cure  the  root  cause,"  Tliis  con- 
ditional condemnation,  containing  the  tjual- 
Ifylng  word  "but,"  amounts  to  praising  with 
faint  damns. 

There  are  others  in  high  places  who  have 
stated  their  feelings  about  these  rioUs  even 
more  explicitly.  The  following  is  in  excerpt 
from  a  speech  made  by  Mr  Harold  Howe  II 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  befo.e  the 
city  club  of  Chicago's  annual  civic  a-ssemhly 
Chicago  Bar  Association,  on  May  13,  1966:  " 

"I  have  not  come  to  preach  a  -sermon  for 
sermons  have  proved  notoriously  ineffective 
in  bringing  about  major  changes  in  .society." 

That  is  quite  significant,  it  is  not? 

,  -  ,  sermons  have  proved  notoriously  in- 
effective in  bringing  about  major  ch.anees  in 
society. 

Thus,  because  persuasion  has  failed  we 
now  propose  to  substitute  force.  Ah  Mr 
President,  we  cannot  have  our  way  by 
preaching  sermons  and  trying  to  per- 
suade so  now  we  will  resort  to  the  force 
of  law  to  compel,  coerce,  and  intimidate, 

I  continue  to  read : 

In  any  case.  I  think  we  must  concede  that 
the  most  effective  statements  on  civil  rights 
in  otu-  time  have  not  been  made  from  the 
pulpit,  but  in  the  streets  of  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  Watts,  and  a  dozen  other  cities  less 
celebrated  In  headlines  but  equally  cffecUve 
as  object  lessons. 

Mr,  President,  these  words  are  not  a 
sermon,  we  departed  from  that,  we  have 
rejected  the  sermon,  but  we  are  now 
talking  about  force.  These  words  were 
uttered  before  the  hot  summer  of  1967 
Yes,  that  is  very  impressive,  he  says,  but 
the  more  we  enact  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation,  the  more  enflamed  the  atmos- 
phere becomes,  the  more  frequent  and 
the  more  extensive  becomes  the  rioting, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
crime  rate,  eight  to  nine  times  faster 
than  the  population  is  growing. 

The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  more  and 
more,  like  taking  a  drug.  We  are  on  a 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  drug.  The 
more  we  do,  the  more  we  have  to  do — and 
the  more  wp  do  the  less  becomes  the 
cure.  Yet  we  cannot  see  it.  Ah.  to  this  list 
which  I  mentioned  of  Montgomery, 
Selma.  and  Watts,  getting  away  from  the 
North,  as  I  said,  the  hot  summer  of  1967, 
to  that  list  can  now  be  added : 

To  which  list  of  celebrated  cities  could  be 
added  Newark,  Detroit — 

Ah,  Detroit — where  one  of  the  worst 
riots  occurred,  yet  where  the  most  had 


been  done  in  social  aid  and  benefits  for 
the  .so-called  minority  race,  where  they 
liave  the  highest  standard  but  still  had, 
too.  the  largest  riot  in  that  community 
Why  ? 

Appea.sement.  It  does  not  work. 
Continuing  reading: 

Cle\eland,  Milwaukee,  Cliic.igo.  .N'ew  V.  rk, 
Tampa.  Na.sh\ille,  Cimbridge  M(i  -iiul  lo.iTiy 
others  could  be  added 

It  laiLSt  be  admit tpri  that  there  does  ap- 
1  ear  to  be  some  lofic  to  tlie  Coinmissionor's 
re,isoning.  .After  every  otttbtirst  of  mob  vio- 
lence, riots,  mass  looting,  killint',  .,nd  arson, 
frerii  (temands  are  m.ide  from  cert,. in  quar- 
If-rs  to  en.ict  aiK.iher  'civil  rights"  bill  .so 
that  the  people"  will  receive  Iresh  assurance 
that  the  Federal  Goveriiiiient  is  on  their  side 
and  IS  concerned  with  their  problems. 

Now  we  have  as.sured  them  about  that, 
but  they  do  not  believe  us,  Pa.ss  the  pend- 
liig  bill  and  they  still  will  not  believe  u-s. 
The  y  will  still  be  demanding  more.  There 
will  be  continued  aggravation.  Pa.ssing 
the-  pending  bill  will  not  be  a  resolution 
of  the  jiroblem. 

Continuing  reading: 

This  t:ictic  has  worked  well  in  the  past, 
hut  we  limilv  believe  that  the  urc-.a  majority 
of  the  people  want  no  more  of  it. 

In  our  judgment.  H,R  2516  should  be  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  by  this  .Senate,  The 
consequences  of  its  enactment  would  be 
traelc,  Tlie  con.sequences  of  enacting  this 
bill  before  the  enactment  of  a  meaningful 
anliriot  bill  would  be  disastrous,  in  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  would 
be  thus  clearly  told  by  Congress  that  It  is  not 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  violence 
about  which  thpij  are  mo,st  concerned, 

Mr.  President,  pa.ssing  the  pending  bill 
will  not  hinder,  hamper,  or  arrest  for 
one  moment  the  plans  now  in  the  mak- 
ing for  the  "camp-in"  demonstrations 
intended  to  disrupt  the  Government  and 
declared  and  announced  as  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  demonstrations. 

Our  Government  and  its  officers,  the 
highest  authority,  from  the  President 
through  the  Attorney  General  and  on 
down,  are  not  making  any  pronounce- 
ments against  it. 

Who  can  have  any  respect  for  law  and 
order  when  that  kind  of  tone  and  ex- 
ample is  ,set  from  the  top? 

Instead  of  enacting  the  pending  bill, 
we  should  be  enacting  antiriot  legisla- 
tion. There  should  be  pronouncements 
from  the  highest  law  enforcement   au- 
thority in  this  country  that  the  intended 
and  infamous  "camp-in"  and  disruption 
shall  not  be  ijermitted  to  occur. 
Have  we  got  the  courage  to  do  it? 
No. 
Why? 
Politics. 

Watch  it  happen.  If  they  can  get  by 
with  it,  who  will  be  in  that  campaign? 
Every  sympathizer  of  violence  who  can 
be  gotten  into  it  will  be  there.  Their  agi- 
tators will  be  present.  Do  not  be  surprised 
if  violence  erupts. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  done  with  them 
when  they  commit  violence?  Look  at 
the  record.  At  most  they  get  a  $10  fine. 
Many  of  them  do  not  even  pay  that.  I 
am  telling  you.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
law  enforcement.  When  respect  for  the 
law  is  demanded,  and  not  when  you  com- 
promise with  law  violators,  is  the  law 
obeyed. 
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Some  person-s  talk  about  ri'forminij 
them  They  have  been  in  jail  five  or  six 
times,  and  then  they  are  turned  out 
a«ain  People  talk  about  rehat'litatloi^ 
The  way  to  have  safe  streets  is  to  ake 
the  criminals  off  the  streets  and  incar- 
cerate them  where  they  belnns:  We  will 
not  have  any  safe  streets  as  long  as  they 
run  loose  We  are  soint;  to  have  to  come 
to  Slips  with  this  issue  We  cannot  pussy- 
foot about  it  indefinitely 

Mr  President.  I  am  a  little  more  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  my  country 
and  about  the  preservation  of  the  sov- 
ereienty  and  integrity  of  our  Nation  than 
I  am  about  who  is  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  I  would  like  to  see 
my  President,  whom  I  propose  to  support, 
have  the  coura-'e  to  announce  that  this 
country  will  not  be  disgraced  and  this 
Capital  will  not  be  made  a  i;  round  of 
degradation  and  shame  by  a  band  that 
proposes  to  come  here  with  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  disruptinc;  Govern- 
ment as  a  threat  to  compel  obedience  to 
their  demands 

Ls  that  (government  by  laW  Is  that 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances'"  No. 
Mr  President  To  come  here  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  disruptint;  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  petition  undei-  the  Con- 
stitution A  government  that  cannot  pro- 
tect Itself  and  continue  its  function  is  not 
a  government  that  people  will  long  re- 
spect 

The  law-abidni;j  citizen  has  some 
rights,  too  He  has  a  right  to  expect  his 
governmt-nt  not  to  submit  to  such  black- 
mail and  hijacking 

I  hope  before  that  time  comes  there 
will  be  the  courage  and  resoluteness  to  let 
It  be  known  that  those  who  propose  to  do 
such  a  thing  will  be  met  with  such  resist- 
ance as  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
happening  If  persuasion  will  do  it,  if  logic 
and  reason  and  an  appeal  to  patriotism 
and  right  and  justice  will  do  it,  f^ne.  but 
I  think  before  anyone  would  let  them 
take  over  this  National  Capital  and  ob- 
struct the  streets  and  disrupt  the 
pr(x;es.ses  of  uovemmtnu.  ths'y  should  be 
stopped.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
occur 

Mr  President,  do  not  marvel,  do  not 
be  amazed,  that  crime  is  increasing  in 
this  country  We  are  t,oIerating  it.  That 
is  why  it  is  increasing  We  are  cuddling 
the  criminal  We  are  turning  him  loose 
on  society,  although  he  has  confe.s.sed  to 
his  crime,  and  although  he  is  known  to  be 
guilty,  to  prey  on  society.  And  we  call 
that  justice.  There  is  .■iometlimg  wrong 
with  our  .system  of  justice  when  that 
occurs.  There  is  something  gravely 
wrong  with  it  that  needs  correcting. 

Mr  President,  m  the  past  5  or  6  years 
the  Congress  has  enacted  a  veritable 
flood  of  so-called  civil  rights  legislation. 
We  were  told  over  and  over  again  by  its 
proponents,  that  if  we  did  not  enact  that 
legislation  there  would  be  trouble — there 
would  be  rioting — there  would  be  vio- 
lence— there  would  be  bloodshed  and 
wanton  destruction  of  property  So  the 
Co  igress  bowed  ta  their  demands — but 
dia  it  ward  off  the  noting  or  violence,  or 
bloodshed,  or  wanton  destruction  of 
property  We  know  it  did  not  Instead 
the  riotin.^.  violence,  and  crime  has  in- 
creased at  an  ever-accelerating  rate  of 


speed  until  it  has  now  t)ecome  a  veritable 
flood  of  violence  which  verges  on  com- 
plete anarchy 

Neither  that  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation nor  the  bill  we  are  now  considering 
has  had.  nnr  will  have  any  panfyini,'  in- 
fluence on  those  who  incite  and  engage  in 
the  crime,  the  violence  and  the  riots 
wlilch  plague  this  Nation  today.  Instead, 
such  legislation  has  only  led  to  more  and 
more  ultimatums  and  threaUs  from  self- 
appoinU'd  spokesmen  for  minority 
groups 

The  willingness  of  legislators  to  accede 
to  such  ultimatums  has  only  .served  to 
incite  the  rabble-rou.sers  to  make  .still 
greater  demands  and  to  increase  their 
attacks  upon  Congress  and  upon  our  free 
society 

This  critical  situation  has  been  fur- 
tlier  aggravated  by  court  deci.sions.  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Many  of  those  deci.Mons  have  caused 
Eieat  confu.sion  and  produced  much  dis- 
array in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
jiLstice  procedures  They  have  placed 
strained,  if  not  distorted,  constnictions 
on  the  Constitution,  overruled  long- 
established  judicial  precedents,  .shackled 
law-enforcement  officials,  and.  by  dubi- 
ously invoking  specious  procedural  tech- 
nicalities and  t^rossly  exaggerating  the 
K'gitimate  virtues  of  civil  liberties,  many 
i,'uilt-confessed  and  contiimed  law  viola- 
tors have  been  permitted  to  remain  free 
to  prey  upon  society. 

Mr  President,  the  situation  confront- 
ing this  Nation  today  presents  a  sordid 
specUcle  indeed  The  breakdown  of  law 
and  Older,  emanating  as  it  does  from 
ill-advised  legislation,  and  from  certain 
court  decisions,  is  adversely  affecting  the 
safety  of  our  law-abiding  citizens  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation,  .^s  a  conse- 
quence. cnmuKils.  rioters,  hate-mongers, 
uisurrectionists,  and  anarchists  are  in- 
creasingly defying  the  law  and  geltinj; 
»vay  with  it.  and  public  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  courts  to  administer 
justice  and  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  law  and  order,  is 
being   seriously    undermined 

Mr  President.  I  make  these  com- 
ments most  reverently  and  respectfully. 
For  I  believe  our  court  should  give  more 
consideration  to.  and  place  greater  em- 
phasis on.  the  issues  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  on  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  less  on 
procedural  technicalities  which  give  un- 
due advantage  to  the  criminal  and  add 
to  the  peril  of  society. 

It  is  equally  urgent  that  the  Congress, 
the  Executive,  and  the  judic  ry.  and 
all  brai.ches  of  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments begin  giving  attention  to  that 
first  duty  of  government,  which  is  the 
prt.servation  of  law  and  order  and  the 
protection  of  every  citizen  m  his  person 
and  in  his  property,  without  regard  to 
his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Mr  President.  I  can  cite  so  many  of 
these  casts.  Somebody  said,  "Oh.  that 
will  all  stop  now  We  aie  going  to  get 
adjusted  to  the  so-calltd  libtralism  of 
our  courts,  which  protects  the  poor 
cr.minals." 

I  noticed  this  in  the  last  2  or  3  days. 
Let  me  sec  the  date  of  it.  In  the  Wash- 


ington Post.  2  days  ago,  February  3. 
1968,  there  was  an  article,  the  headline 
of  which  reads  "Confessed  Murden  r 
Freed  Because  of  Mallory  Rule." 

He  was  being  freed  on  technicalities, 
not  on  the  i.ssuc  of  whether  he  volun- 
tarily confes.sed.  but  on  the  technicality 
that  ix>ssibly  some  law-enforcement  olti- 
cer  did  not  taKe  immediate  steps  to  ar- 
rest hun  lie  is  free  to  go  back  and  mur- 
df  r  aitain  Can  you  tell  me  that  is  ju>ticc'. 
in  a  Civilized  .society? 

That  kind  of  justice  belongs  to  the 
jungle,  and  to  baibaiians.  not  to  our 
civilization.  The  situation  has  to  be 
remedied. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Confe.s.sed  Murderer  Freed 
Becau.se  of  Mallory  Rule,"  written  by 
Dtivid  A.  Jewell,  and  published  in  the 
W.ishington  Po.st  of  February  3.  1968.  be 
piinltd  in  the  Recorh  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  lemaik.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jer.-ey  in  the  chair'    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prcsidtnt. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MlCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  I  may 
do  so  without  losing  mv  ri^ht  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Icadoff  demonstration,  occurring  over  a 
series  of  days,  which  led  to  the  first  of 
tile  most  recent  .series  of  civil  rights  laws, 
was  that  led  in  Birmingham.  Ala  .  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  where  he  admit- 
tedly, and  even  by  the  test  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions,  violated  the 
law? 

Does  the  Senator  recall  that  on  that 
occasion,  a  number  of  clergymen  asktd 
Dr.  King  to  respect  the  law.  and  to  bi- 
sufficiently  patient  in  his  activities  that 
the  law  might  not  be  violated  in  seeking; 
to  change  such  laws  as  he  wished  to 
change,  and  that  thereupon  Dr.  Kir.c; 
wrote  the  famous  letter  saying  that  he 
would  not  obey  a  law  with  which  he  did 
not  agree? 

Tho.se  who  sympathized  with  Dr.  Kin^; 
.said,  based  on  this  contention,  with  the 
fact  that  firehoses  and  police  dogs  had 
been  used  in  protecting  law  and  order 
with  regard  to  violation  of  local  city 
ordinances,  that  the  civil  rights  law  of 
1964  must  be  passed;  and  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  law  which  had  as  Us 
genesis  the  fact  that  Dr.  King  and  a 
number  of  his  jjeople  conducted  this 
demonstration,  m  which  they  violated  a 
number  oi  city  ordinances;  and  thus 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  that  was  the 
way  to  cet  what  they  wanted? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Surely  that  was 
what  they  were  led  to  believe.  That  is 
what  they  still  believe.  But  does  gettin'4 
what  they  seek  stop  them?  Of  course 
not  We  could  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  to- 
morrow morning,  the  President  could 
sign  it  before  sundown  tomorrow,  and 
Martin  Luther  King  would  still  not  call 
off  the  campaign  he  is  preparing  to  wage 
to  disrupt  the  Government  here  in 
Washington.  Of  course  not. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
t,ir  aware  of  the  fact  that  after  the  ter- 
rible riots  which  resulted  in  burning 
down  major  cities  last  year,  a  commis- 
s'on  was  appointed  and.  by  and  large, 
the  burden  of  the  commission's  argu- 
ment in  Its  finding  was  that  the  way  to 
stop  this  kind  of  riots  was  to  give  those 
who  lived  in  tho.se  areas  more  benefits, 
more  Federal  aid.  more  opportunities, 
rather  than  to  bear  down  and  insist  that 
law  and  order  must  be  upheld  first  and 
foremost,  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever  for  murder,  arson,  loot- 
ing and  the  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty, the  kind  of  thing  that  occurred  in 
those  riots? 

In  fact,  one  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  now  those  cities  should  be  re- 
warded. As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  not 
become  somewhat  of  a  joke  among  Sen- 
ators that  the  term  "demonstration 
cities"  originally  used  with  respect  to  one 
of  these  Federal  aid  programs  appeared 
to  be  something  with  which  to  reward 
cities  where  demonstrations  had  oc- 
curred? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Or.  when  they  burn 
down  a  city,  let  the  taxpayers  go  build  it 
back.  That  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  King,  I 
prestmie. 

But  I  want  to  say  one  thing:  Dr.  King's 
impassioned  statement  that  he  would 
not  obey  a  law  he  thought  was  morally 
wrong,  that  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  disobey  a  law  he  thought  to  be  wrong 
or  unjust,  is  the  most  dangerous  poison 
you  can  pour  into  the  political  blood- 
stream of  this  Nation  and  into  the  social 
life  of  our  country,  if  all  of  us  were  to 
take  that  poison. 

I  know  of  some  laws  I  do  not  like.  I 
know  of  some  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  I  think  are  morally  wrong.  I  do  not 
think  they  square  with  justice  at  all. 
Moreover,  four  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  agree  with  me  in  many  of  those 
instances.  Yet  do  I  have  a  right  to  say 
that,  because  there  was  a  majority  opin- 
ion and  a  strong  minority  dissent,  and 
I  do  not  like  what  the  Supreme  Court  did, 
I  have  a  right  to  violate  it  and  not 
obey  it? 

I  do  not.  And  if  the  time  comes  when 
we  all  embrace  that  philosophy,  and 
practice  it,  there  will  be  no  more  sov- 
ereignty of  government,  and  no  more  law 
and  order.  It  cannot  be  preserved,  sub- 
scribing to  that  philosophy  and  following 
that  practice. 

I  might  say  further,  Mr.  President, 
that  many  of  these  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions overrule  precedents  set  by  wise 
and  able  jurists  who  established  those 
precedents,  and  under  whose  precedents 
this  cotmtry  got  along  pretty  well.  We 
had  law  and  order,  and  we  had  better 
quality  of  justice  then  than  we  have  now. 
We  had  better  race  relations.  We  had 
better  many  things  than  we  are  having 
under  this  revolution  that  has  taken 
!)lace.  with  the  courts  wantonly  over- 
tuming  precedents. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  those  judges 
lake  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
or  comfort  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
the  power  to  do  it.  Those  precedents  were 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  I  submit  they 
ought  not  to  be  promiscuously  reversed 
and  overruled. 


There  might  be  circumstances  where 
a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past 
that  ought  to  be  corrected ;  but  not  upon 
the  basis  of  the  frivolous  arguments  and 
the  specious  reasoning  upon  which  some 
of  these  decisions  are  premised.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

The  law  of  the  land  today  becomes  ob- 
solete tomorrow,  nullified  tomorrow,  by 
rea.son  of  the  whim  of  a  court.  Where 
is  there  stability?  What  can  people 
anchor  to? 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  "credi- 
bility gap,"  and  people  are  concerned 
about  it.  Where  is  the  stability  of  Gov- 
ernment? Where  Is  equal  justice  under 
the  law  for  the  criminal  and  society 
alike?  It  Is  not  to  be  found  In  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Court.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  will  defend  them  to  the  death, 
while  the  victims  multiply  for  lack  of 
protection  from  the  barbaric  criminals. 
No,  we  will  not  do  much  about  It.  We 
will  propose  to  spend  a  little  more  money, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  put  any  teeth  in 
the  law  to  deal  with  these  criminals.  We 
have  spent  money,  now,  for  everything; 
and,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  only 
remedy.  It  will  help.  It  has  Its  proper 
place,  and  the  social  reforms  and  social 
programs  are  essential  to  national  prog- 
ress and  to  the  perpetuation  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  there  are  limits  and  there  are 
restraints.  There  are  fundamentals  that 
cannot  be  disregarded  and  Ignored,  with- 
out inviting  penalties,  without  there 
being  a  recompense,  a  punishment,  a 
retribution  for  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion  that  the 
American  people  are  concerned  that  one 
such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  is  permitted 
to  go  around  the  world  preaching  what 
amounts  to  treason  against  this  country? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  doing  noth- 
ing about  it.  When  we  do  nothing  about 
it,  this  is  what  we  can  expect.  We  can- 
not do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  that  that  is  some- 
thing that  the  American  people  think 
we  ought  to  do  something  about? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  of  them  feel  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  It.  Most  of  the  people  whom 
I  know  feel  that  way  about  it. 

I  am  saying  In  all  candor  that  I  would 
like  to  see  my  President  and  my  admin- 
istration take  a  firmer  stand  and  be  more 
aggressive  and  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  instead  of  alibiing  and 
making  excuses  while  the  situation  grows 
worse  and  worse. 

We  ought  to  have  charges  lodged  in 
court  against  these  people.  Those  charges 
ought  to  be  pressed  vigorously.  Of  course, 
if  the  Supreme  Court  turns  the  defend- 
ants loose,  then  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  done  its  duty.  And  if  we 
pass  some  laws  that  will  be  effective,  If 
held  constitutional,  we  will  have  done  our 
duty.  But  ir  the  Court  persists  in  this 
couise  of  employing  exaggerated  tech- 
nicalities to  bring  about  the  release  of 
criminals,  then  the  onus  must  be  on  the 
Court  with  respect  to  the  damage  this 
country  suffers  and  the  damage  and  suf- 
fering that  is  inflicted  upon  our  society 


by  reason  of  their  being  no  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  exper- 
ience of  the  Senator  somewhat  similar  in 
Arkansas  to  our  experience  in  Louisiana 
that  the  jails  are  lull  to  capacity  as  never 
before  because  of  the  impediments 
placed  by  the  court  on  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  if  he  undertakes  to  do  hi.s 
duty  and  the  impediments  that  are  also 
placed  upon  justice  moving  expedi- 
tiously to  decide  a  case  one  way  or  the 
other  by  reason  of  both  the  rule  regard- 
ing confession  and  the  Mallory  rule  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  length  of  time  that  a 
person  can  be  held?  Does  that  fact  not 
have  much  to  do  with  the  jiresent  frus- 
tration of  the  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  courts? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe  our 
Founding  Fathers  ever  Intended  by  the 
fifth  amendment  to  declare  or  to  abro- 
gate, .so  to  speak,  the  obligation  of  citi- 
zen.shlp  that  a  citizen  owes  to  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  pass  laws  to  take  a  man,  draft 
him.  put  him  In  the  Army,  put  him  in  the 
front  lines,  and  have  him  shot  at  in  the 
name  of  our  country.  Yet,  somebody  can 
violate  the  law.  murder,  rape,  rob,  or 
mug.  and  we  tr>'  to  find  every  i5os.slble  ex- 
cuse to  turn  him  loose. 

We  say  that  that  man  owes  nothing  to 
his  country,  that  he  does  not  have  to  an- 
swer a  question.  However,  when  an  of- 
ficer goes  out  to  investigate  and  try  to 
discover  who  the  culprit  is  and  bring  him 
to  justice,  under  the  court  rulings  today 
a  criminal  owes  nothing  to  his  country 
and  has  no  duty  to  try  to  preserve  it. 
The  defendant  is  free  to  do  what  he 
pleases.  A  police  officer  cannot  ask  him 
the  necessan,'  questions  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  what  he  might  have  seen 
or  done. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion  that 
we  can  provide  for  this  by  statute,  or 
will  it  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Con- 
.stltutlon? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  may  very  well  be 
necessary  to  amend  the  Con.stitution.  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one knows  what  the  Supreme  Court  will 
hold  on  anything.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Court  know.";  what  it  held  last  year  or 
what  it  will  hold  next  year.  Nobody 
knows.  The  situation  is  unstable.  We 
cannot  predicate  or  base  future  deci- 
sions on  precedents  of  the  past. 

The  Senator  says  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  be  necessary.  I  do  not 
know.  However,  in  the  meantime  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  Idle  and  try  to  do 
nothlnr;  about  It. 

I  think  we  can  legislate  in  that  field 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion If  the  Constitution  Is  given  a  correct 
Interpretation  of  what  our  Founding 
Fathers  Intended.  And  we  have  tried  to 
do  so.  If  \\'e  cannot,  if  the  Court  says 
that  we  are  all  wrong  again  and  that 
our  action  is  unconstitutional.  ver>'  well. 
Then  we  will  try  to  get  a  remedy  by  the 
constitutional  processes.  That  may  be 
necessary.  That  may  be  what  we  will 
have  to  do.  However,  in  the  meantime  I 
do  not  propose  to  condone  or  acquiesce 
in  this  national,  wholesale  releasing  of 
confessed  criminals  to  prey  once  again 
on  society. 
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Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ^ 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  yield 
Mr  HART  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator not  at<ree  that  we  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  to  amend  the  Constitution  if 
we  are  goinx  to  n;ake  a  man  answer 
police  questions  that  he  does  not  want 
to  answer'' 

Mr  Ml  CLFI.LAN  I  did  not  .say  that 
we  would  make  !iim  answer  the  ques- 
tions 

Mr  HART  My  point  i.s  that  the  prob- 
lem described  by  the  Senator  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Bill  of  Rishts.  and  the 
Bill  of  Ruhts  consciously  was  int'-nded 
to  put  handcuffs  on  Government  And 
we  did  it  in  the  belief  that  in  th.^  Ion? 
haul  each  of  us  would  be  the  better  and 
the  Nation  the  stronger  And.  indeed,  we 
will  have  to  amend  the  Constitution  if 
we  want  to  say  to  the  police  departments: 
How  much  time  would  you  like  to  hold 
a  man  before  you  airaien  him''" 

If  we  provide  that  they  can  hold  a  man 
for  6  houxs  and  then  arraitfn  him.  that  :s 
an  act  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  in- 
tended to  prevent  and  that  is  e.xactly 
what  characterizes  us  as  a  free  society, 
and  distinguishes  us  from  the  police  state 
in  which  they  can  knock  on  a  door  and 
take  a  person  witi^.out  a  warrant. 

This  provision  does  make  law  enforce- 
ment more  difficult 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  It  endangers  the 
freedom  of  society 

No  one  proposed  a  philosophy  .such  as 
is  now  proposed  in  our  almost  200  years 
of  history  until  just  recently  We  trot 
along  pretty  well.  We  had  law  enforce- 
ment We  had  respect  for  law  and  order. 
However  when  the  Supreme  Court  goes 
to  tampennt;  with  the  Constitution  in 
this  fashion,  it  lo.ses  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  It  makes  a  plaything  out 
of  it  That  IS  what  it  is  doim,'  today  when 
It  renders  cecisions  that  play  around 
with  trying  to  show  how  much  smarter 
the  court  is  today  th.an  any  court  that 
ever  preceded  it 

We  arc  trifling  uith  the  destiny  of 
America.  Nobody  s  heart  is  bleeding 
today  for  the  victims  out  on  the  streets. 
Why  do  we  not  have  a  right  to  walk  the 
streets  and  to  do  this  and  to  do  that'' 

The  Senator  said  that  the  man  would 
be  made  to  answer  questions  They  would 
not  make  him  answer  them.  They  would 
ask  him  the  questions.  Why  can  they  not 
ask  him  the  questions'  What  is  wrong 
with  making  the  usual  interrogation  in 
an  effort  to  seek  information  ' 

If  that  theor\'  is  adopted  and  followed 
and  becomes  a  fixed  law  in  this  land,  no 
citizen  will  help  a  policeman  or  try  to 
help  him  discover  who  committed  a 
en  me 

It  is  aJl  right  in  the  abstract,  if  .some- 
one else  gets  killed.  However,  when  it 
Comes  to  ones  own  home  and  the  wife 
and  mother  comes  back  from  the  grocery 
store  after  havmg  been  robbed,  raped — 
or  perha.os  does  not  come  back  because 
she  has  been  murdered — it  will  come 
back  to  haunt  us  that  .some  people  do 
have  rights  under  the  Constitution.  They 
have  the  right  to  live  and  to  be  protected. 
Mr  President,  when  the  Senator  says 
tiiat  the  officers  cannot  a^k  a  suspect 
what  he  knows,  that  is  carr>mg  it  to  the 


e.xtreme  and  to  the  ridiculous.  It  is  build- 
ing a  wall  of  protection  around  the  crim- 
inal element  in  this  country. 

That  is  my  view  about  it  I  stand  on 
It.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  barbs  that 
may  be  hurled  against  a  conscientious 
effort  to  bring  reason  and  justice  back 
into  our  system   of   law   enforcement. 

M;  HART  Mr  Pie.--ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further';' 
Mr.  MrCLELLAN  I  vield 
Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  will  par- 
ticipate, as  I  did  in  the  eomtnittee.  with 
the  Senator  from  Aikansas  in  his  eflort 
It  really  invokes  no  criticism  to  .seek,  in 
the  committee  or  on  the  floor,  to  protect 
innocent  people  and,  indeed,  we  pray 
that  violence  never  comes  into  our  own 
homes  or  is  done  to  one  of  us.  However, 
we  must  al.so  represent  the  family  whn.se 
child  IS  i)icked  up  by  a  policeman  and 
who  perhaijs  has  not  had  the  same  edu- 
cation that  my  children  have  had.  and 
certainly  is  not  able  to  tell  the  police- 
man. "V'ou  call  my  father.  " 

Mr    McCLELLAN    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr  HART  I  yield 

Mr.  McCLEli,AN  One  need  not  have 
an  education  lo  know  that  it  is  wrong 
to  kill. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  McCLELLAN    When  the  Senator 
gets  to  that  point,  he  .siiys.  -He's  unedu- 
cated," and  excuses  him  for  committint; 
murder 

Mr   HART.  I  do  not  excuse  it. 
Mr     McCLELLAN     That    is    what    i5 
wrong  in  this  country  today  That  is  why 
people  get  the  idea  they  can  violate  the 
law  and  do  as  they  please 

Ml    HART   If  i  may  continue 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  am  ^'lad  to  yield  a 
little  further  to  my  fnend. 

Mr  HART  We  have  an  obligation 
equally  to  insure  that  those  rights  that 
your  children  and  mine  have  had  auto- 
matically all  their  lives,  under  the  Bill  nf 
Rights,  are  available  equally  to  the  child 
of  darkness,  whether  he  is  good  or  bad. 
whether  he  shot  somebody  or  whether  he 
is  a  suspect. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Why  inject  black  or 
white  into  it? 

Mr    HART    Ruh  or  poor. 
Mr.    MtCLELL.-\N.    I    talk    about    the 
criminal  and  the  law.  That  is  the  only 
difference   Color  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It 

Mr.  HART.  Each  family  has  its  .share 
ot   botli. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Share  of  both  of 
what ' 

Mr.  HART.  Rich  and  poor.  too.  We 
have  an  oblmation  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bill  of  RuihUs  is  available 
equally  to  the  poor  one  as  well  as  the  rich 
one.  and  that  is  the  balance  we  have  to 
seek  and  to  strive  for  with  a  crime  bill. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator 
charging  that  the  courts  for  centuries 
past  have  not  treated  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  as  he  terms  it,  alike  in  the  matter 
of  crime,  m  the  matter  of  confession  or 
nonconf  ession  ? 

Mr.  HART.  Senator.  I  have  never  done 
a  field  study  on  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then.  I  would  not 
argue  so  forcefully  about  it. 

Mr.  HART.  But  I  have  a  very  strong 


impression  that  when  the  police  reach 
my  child,  they  do  it  a  lot  more  gently 
than  when  they  reach  the  child  who 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  railroad 
track  and  I  think  that  is  history's  lesson 
Mr,  MrCLELLAN,  So  the  child  on  the 
other  side  uf  the  railroad  track,  because 
he  is  on  that  side,  gets  .some  privileges: 
does  he?  Is  that  the  Senator's  argument? 
I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  H.ART.  I  am  .scekliig  to  suggest 
that  we  make  sure  that  the  BUI  of  R'ghts 
teatures  are  available  on  both  sides  of 
the  railroad  track  equally,  and  that  is 
all  I  am  suggesting.  They  have  always 
been  available  to  me  and  my  lamily.  Let 
us  make  sure  they  arc  equ.iUy  available 
to  th;).se  from  the  other  side  of  the  tracks. 
.Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  turning  loo.se  .self-confes.sed 
murderers  on  .some  technicality  makes 
for  equality''  Is  that  his  idea  of  equality 
and  justice? 

-Mr.  HART.  Tlic  technicality  that  is 
available  to  me  and  to  the  Senator  should 
be  available  to  anybody  else. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  available  to  me  that  the  ix)lice 
officer  has  no  right  to  ask  me  questions. 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  investigate  a 
crime  unless  he  can  ask  questions.  Of 
course,  he  does  not  have  to  answer,  and 
the  policeman  cannot  compel  him  to 
answer. 

Mr.  HART.  Should  not  the  pohccman 
tell  him  so? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Why  does  he  not 
know  it?  Take  these  hardened  crimi- 
nals, these  repeaters 

.Mr.  HART    They  know  it. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.   The  Senator  says 
the  policeman  must  liold  out  to  them  a 
little  card  and  read  all  this. 

Mr  HART.  I  will  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor :rom  .Arkan.sas  once  more,  if  he  will 
permit  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   Yes. 
Mr.      H.\RT.      The     organized-crime 
leader  in  this  country  is  not  the  fellow 
who  IS  ignorant  of  the  technicalities. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Many  of  them  have 
no  education  at  all. 

Mr.  HART.  The  child  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  family  may  well  be.  And  that, 
also,  we  do  not  have  to  do  field  studies 
on.  Organized-crime  leaders  m  this 
country  virtually  have  their  lawyers  in 
their  i>ockets  always. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  Senator 
does  not  make  it  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  no  problem  for  them. 
But  It  IS  a  problem  for  the  poor. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  propose  to  let  the 
determination  of  voluntary  confession  be 
made  on  the  totality  of  the  circum- 
stances. If  there  is  that  kind  and  if  they 
know  It.  they  should  not  be  able  to  hide 
behind  the  fact  that  .some  officer,  in  his 
haste  to  arrest,  asked  the  questions  when 
under  an  emergency,  as  an  illustration, 
and  is  not  permitted  to  ask  questions,  be- 
cause this  man  is  a  confinncd  crimin.Tl. 
I  say,  frankly,  that  what  we  are 
doing  today  in  overruling  all  the 
precedents  of  the  past  is  simply  opening 
the  floodgates.  They  are  open,  and  crime 
is  increasing,  and  I  predict  that  we  will 
stand  on  this  floor  next  year  and  it  will 
still  be  going  up  and  up  and  up,  until  the 
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courts  decide  to  enforce  the  law  and 
incarcerate  those  who  are  guilty  and 
lake  them  off  the  streets.  We  will  not 
have  safe  streets  until  that  is  done. 
We  can  argue  about  it.  alibi  for  it.  make 
excuses  from  now  until  doomsday,  but 
we  are  only  hastening  doomsday  by 
lx>stponiiig  our  reckoning  with  this  prob- 
lem and  dealing  with  it. 

Mr  HART.  We  are  really  not  chang- 
in.c  the  law  when  we  say 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Supreme  Court 
changed  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Court  is  not 
changing  tlie  law  when  it  says  that  a 
person  has  a  ri  lit  to  a  l.iwyer  when  he  is 
in  custody.  They  may  be  making  it  more 
meaningful  when  they  say,  "If  you  can't 
afford  a  lawyer,  the  State  will  provide 
it."  That  is  somethin?  new.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  con.^istent  with  the  principle 
that  long  has  been  (nunciated.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  were  always  able  to  have  a 
lawyer:  hence,  we  got  one.  But  now  the 
courts  .say,  "If  you  have  not  the  money  to 
get  a  lawyer,  you  are  still  entitled  to  it, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  be  told  that" — a 
right  which  one  might  not  have  known 
unless  h;^  was  told. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  never  known 
of  a  (nsc  that  went  to  trial  in  my  ju- 
risdiction, with  which  I  was  familiar,  in 
which  the  accused  did  not  have  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  HART.  In  custody. 

Mr.  MiCLELL-^N.  Certainly,  if  he  is 
in  custody.  Do  the  taxpayers  owe  me  a 
lawyer — and  e\erybody  else  who  walks 
the  street — at  all  tim'.s  to  protect  mr? 

Mr.  HART.  Ves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tlvn  v.-e  need  more 
police  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  instead  of  lawyers  roaming  the 
streets,  trying  lo  protect  the  criminals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiano.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  .Senct-Dr  is  aware,  is  he  not, 
that  most  of  the  j)oop;e  in  our  peni- 
tentiaries arc  lepoatrrs?  They  have  been 
t'uilly  of  firrt  cnc  ftion:;  and  then  an- 
other, v.iih  the  result  that  they  lend  to 
ic|3eat  or  di.sobcy  the  law  uf  a  serious 
nature. 

The  pre-ient  Iiend  of  .--omc  of  these 
."^upicmc  Cjurt  dccis.ons  seems  to  be — 
and  the  argument  to  support  them  seems 
to  be — that  v.e  should  favor  these  people 
with  all  th?  advantages  they  would  have 
if  they  were  a  criminal  lawyer  and  an 
expert  on  constitutional  la-;v,  lo  begin 
with.  .So  that  iiaving  committed  a  seri- 
ous crime  against  sodety.  every  possible 
defense  that  could  be  contrived  to  their 
advantage  would  be  immediately  avail- 
able to  thf m.  even  before  p  lawyer  could 
arrive  at  the  scene. 

I  .^ay  to  the  Senator  that  lo  apply  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  that  lypc  of  conclusion  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  lo  effectively  enforce 
the  law  cr  even  lo  recruit  police  officers. 
after  they  have  been  confronted  with 
such  frustrations. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  not  part 
(if  the  problem  we  have  been  cxpcrienc- 
111-;  m  connection  with  the  large  in- 
crease in  crime — that  you  cannot  do  as 
much  as  jou  .should  do  to  the  people 
who  commit  the  crimes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true.  And 
that  IS  why  we  are  having  trouble  get- 
ting policemen.  One  rea-son  is  that  they 
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are  inadequately  paid.  That  situation 
should  be  corrected,  by  all  means.  An- 
other reason  is  that  the  police  do  not 
have  public  support,  and  they  do  not 
have  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  ca.ses  in  which 
they  ri.sk  their  lives  lo  api:)reher.d 
criminals. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  a  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
on  the  part  of  the  courts,  if  we  are  to 
have  law  enforcement  in  this  country 
and  if  we  are  to  get  better  trained  pohce- 
men  who  arc  dedicated  to  the  lash  of  en- 
forcing the  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  jiart  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entit'ed  "Bleeding 
Hearts  at  Root  of  Crime  Explo.sion," 
written  by  Karr  Shannon,  which  was 
published  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  on 
January  13,  1968:  an  editorial  entitled 
"Civil  Rights  and  Black  Power."  which 
was  published  in  the  Arkan.sas  Democrat 
of  January  14,  1968;  an  editorial  entitled 
"Order  Must  Prevail,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  on 
January  24,  1968:  a  very  informative 
article  entitled  "Crime  in  the  Streets" 
which  was  published  in  the  February 
i.ssue  of  Nation's  Asriculture  and  which 
was  written  by  Charles  B.  Shunian,  in-es- 
ident,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion: an  article  entitled  "Crime  Problem: 
Why  It's  Not  Solved,''  published  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  February  5, 
1  &j8.  and  finally  an  article  which  is  en- 
tii'ed  "New  District  of  Columbia  Law 
S:er.  Bar  to  Freeing  the  Guilty,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
cf  February  2,  1968. 

Tlicrc  beiii"  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Arkans.is  Democrat.  Jan.  13.  19681 

Says    Uleeding-Hearts    .^t    Root    of    Crime 

e.xplosion 

I  By  Krirr  Shannon) 

-America's  crime  wave  .stems  not  from  pov- 
erty but  from  a  collapse  of  moral  leader.ship, 
m.Tlntain  M.  .Stanton  Evans  and  Margaret 
Moore  ia  tlieir  new  book.  ■TTie  Lawbreak- 
ers." which  will  be  published  m  February. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  .  .  .  show- 
ing that  men  of  influence,  fully  ;iware  of 
what  they  are  doing,  liave  taken  it  as  their 
explicit  mission  to  break  down  codes  vi  value 
and  have,  on  the  whole,  done  ihe  job  re- 
marltiibly  well,"  .say  the  authors.  '  Our  prop- 
osition is  that,  when  people  are  t,iught  to 
think  like  criminals,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  sooner  or  later  they  will  start  act- 
ing like  criminals.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
more  opeciflcally :  When  a  group  of  mtiuen- 
tial  members  of  society  set  out  to  tear  down 
standards  of  morality,  preach  that  there  is 
no  objective  nieasure  of  right  and  wrong, 
that  religion  is  mumbo-jumbo  and  that  de- 
viant behavior  should  be  looked  upon  with 
toleration,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
deviant  betiavior  will  become  increasuigiy 
apparent." 

The  autbors  predict  that  such  a  "relentless 
effort  to  break  down  value  in  view  of  the 
value  crisis  confronting  American  society  " 
Will  end  in  "catastrophe." 

THE   NEW   MORALrrT 

Evans    and    Moore    contend    that    we    are 

actually  seeking  to  educate  young  people  to 

disbelieve  In  traditional  conceptions  of  right 

and  wrong,"  and  that  this  is  creating  a  "new 

morality."  Prom  this,  they  continue  "an  emo- 


tional and  intellectual  atmosphere  results 
in  which  people  are  ready  to  be  basically 
•tolerant'  of  virtually  anything  .  .  ."  If  com- 
I)assion  for  this  deviate  is  to  be  a  measure 
uf  value,  we  are  not  really  entitled  to  con- 
demn or  punish  anyone  for  anything. 

Crime,  according  to  the  authors,  is  there- 
fore "the  re.sult.  not  uf  poverty  ;ind  depriva- 
tion, but  of  a  breakdown  in  the  realm  of 
conscience.  It  is  a  lack  of  character,  not  lack 
i)f  niiinoy.  ihat  hns  brought  us  to  the  pres- 
ent (Tins  If  wp  would  know  the  sources  of 
the  modern  crime  wave  in  America,  we  must 
.■-rek  tlieni  in  the  forgotten  realm  of  morals," 

"The  Lawbreakers"  shows  tliat  although 
the  last  30  years  have  been  a  time  of  "stren- 
uous refoim  in  llie  :!ppli('rition  of  criminal 
law,"  intending  to  lower  the  crime  rate,  just 
the  (ipposite  has  been  happening:  "With 
cverv  improvement  ,  ,  in  the  protection  of 
;  nininal  rlMl  liberties,  and  every  advance 
made  in  the  field  of  human  penology,  we 
h.ivc  .  ddi-d  ;-nother  notch  en  the  upw.ird 
mo-  cmcnt  of  the  crime  graph. 

V.K    HAVE   1,ESS   LIBERTY 

"The  I  r.minals  have  more  liberty  and  are 
better  treated,  but  the  rest  ul  us  have  less 
liberty  and  are  treated  worse.  And  the  jioint 
<:f  the  system  .  .  .  v.'as  supposed  to  be  the 
(it her  way  arovind." 

in  .thort.  the  book  pretty  well  blames  the 
professional  bleeding-hearts  and  do-gooders 
as  the  root  of  the  crime  exjilosion  in 
.Amfrlf-a. 

Fr   in  the  Ark:ansas  Democrat.  .I.m    14,  Ifefl] 
Civil.  HiLiHTS  A.M)  U.-ACK  ro'.vrn 

Ly  .starting  this  early  in  the  year 
Adiin  Clayton  Powell.  !.i:,'-k  Irom  a  quiet  life 
on  his  cozy  island,  will  be  able  to  plant  a  good 
many  .seeds  c.I  discontent  by  the  time  f  uninur 
iteiK  here, 

Ke  told  university  students  in  California 
that  liiey  should  "move  out  and  try  to  create 
a  n'>w  society,"  And  he  made  it  plain  that 
I'le  new  society  .should  liave  black  leaders. 

By  making  such  st.itements.  I'owell  is  call- 
ing lor  action  but  lie  is  not  outwardly  advo- 
cating \iolence  of  revolutionary  measures, 

Negro  leaders  have  learned  how  to  call  lor 
liCtlon  and  to  stir  up  frroups  without  advo- 
cating Moleiu-e  Such  is  the  art  of  jiersuasion, 
.Advocates  of  the  black  power  mo\ement 
don't  Jiuve  to  sUck  their  necks  out  and  tell 
the  L-ang  to  i)ick  up  cudgels  a-id  inarch.  But 
tJiey  get  their  ine.ssage  ..cress  \ery  clearly, 
nonetheless. 

By  endorsing  the  volatile,  militant  .Siokely 
Carmichael  and  Hap  Brown.  Powell,  who  was 
s'ustea  from  Ctaigress  last  year,  urges  his 
audience  lo  recognize  those  rabble-rou.sers 
as  their  leaders. 

He  advises  liis  listeners  l  >  insist  f'li  full 
equality,  and  he  speaks  wilii  derision  of 
"phony  civil  rights  bills," 

Yet  when  Congress  reconv"nes  tomorrow 
one  ol  the  big  issues  v.-ill  lie  a  civil  rights  Lill, 
But  this  bill  does  net  ;:pply  to  all  persons — 
it  simply  is  designed  t.j  s^rctect  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers  Irom  racial  Moieiice,  This 
bill  1:1  Eoing  to  cius?  -  storm  of  protest 

Powell.  Carmichael  and  others  no  d^ubt 
liavo  elaborate  plans  Uj  :  tir  groups  to  action 
ia  coming  months,  'nicy  don't  have  to  advo- 
cate violence,  but  they  know   they'll  get  it, 

Wliat  would  be  more  logical  than  lor  this 
same  group  to  call  for  a  law  giving  them  sjjc- 
cial  protection  in  the  Streets?  They  want 
protection  from  violence  they  them.sclves 
may  incite,  Suc'n  a  law  could  not  exactly  be 
said  t  J  protect  the  peace. 

I  From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Jan,  2i.  1968] 
Order  Mcst  Prevail 

In  the  ijiist  lew  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  trend  toward  more  contempt  of  au- 
thority, .As  the  crime  rate  increases  there 
IS  more  flagrant  disregtird  for  law  and  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  others  from  enjoying  tl;cir 
constitutional  rights. 
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Order  is  the  first  nbjert  of  any  govern- 
ment Without  It  no  other  goal  can  be  at- 
tained Pnr  this  reason  demands  for  chank!;e 
should  be  made  only  by  peaceful  methxls 
Those  who  ignore  the  law  ,ilso  Ignore  th« 
fact  that  every  right  that  u  m.in  enjoys 
,.rr;es  with  it  h  correlative  duty  to  observe 
the  rights  of  others 

Practically  every  day  we  hear  men  blatantly 
prt)olaiming  their  rights  without  seeming  to 
reili/e  -hat  duties  e,n  hand  in  hand  with 
them  The  cries  are  loudest  from  those 
troublemakers  who  .ire  iledicated  'o  the  de- 
struction of  our  Constitution  and  all  that 
It  stands  for  yet  when  -aught  red-handed 
loudly  issert  the  immunities  and  privileges 
which  It  .Lssures 

Crime  will  r>e  >-urbed  only  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  rinallv  refuse  to  tolerate 
further  abuses  of  the  law  There  will  come 
I  time  when  they  will  insist  that  those  m 
public  office  promptly  invoke  the  laws  when 
mobs  would  tread  upon  them 

It  is  highly  imperative  that  mob  action  be 
St    pped 

But  stopping  summer  riots  wont  be  easy 
ar.d  apparently  it  is  not  the  real  goal  of  .ill 
;,iW-en/orcentt«ot  ufflclals  Heads  of  police 
threes  ire  m»«ting  near  W.tshlngton  for  a 
.■onference  on  prevention  :ind  control  of  civil 
disorders  Attv  Gen  Ramsey  Clark  said  It 
w  ui  the  determination  of  the  officials  .it  the 
-onference  that  there  will  not  be  more  dis- 
orders this  summer  than  in  1&67. 

It  s  a  pity  they  cant  raise  their  sights  a 
little  To  allow  rnob  action  to  continue  In 
the  street*  of  the  nation's  big  cities  con- 
stitutes »n  ever-increasing  strain  on  our 
cherished  system  that  allows  freedom  and 
self-government 

IProm  Nations  Agriculturel 
Thb  We  BEtiE\E:  Crime  in  the  Streets 
Bv  Charles  B    Shuman.  president    American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  i 
At  what  point  is  the  approach  of  danger 
to   be  expected^   I  answer    if  it  ever  reaches 
us  It  must  sprlni;  up  amongst  us    It  cannot 
come  from  abroad    If  destruction  be  our  lot. 
we  must  ourselves  be  Its  .uithor  and  finisher. 
I    hope   I    am   over-wary     But    if    I   am    not. 
there    is    even    new.    something    of    lU-umen 
amongst  us    I  mem  the  increasing  disregard 
for  :aw  that  pervades  -i-.e  country,  the  grow- 
ing  disposition    to   .substitute   -he   wild    ind 
furious    passion    In    lieu    of   sober   Judgment 
of   courts   .ind.    the    worse    savage   mgbs   for 
the  executive  ministers  of  justice  " 

These  words,  which  could  be  applied  to 
recent  disorder  and  riots  In  the  streets,  are 
from  .1  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field. Illinois,  on  January  27.  1838.  In  like 
manner  the  noted  historian.  .Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  h.is  observed  that  the  fall  of  every  clvlU- 
/,it;jn  has  been  preceded  by  declining  moral- 
.'V  increasing  contempt  for  the  law  and 
.<r  Aiiig  barbarism  md  anarchy  within  the 
:i.i-:  ri  before  being  -onquered  by  outside 
powers  .\merica  is  tinJay  being  infiltrated 
and  threatened  by  barbarism  ind  anarchy 
fr^  ni  within 

Riots,  sit-ins.  looting,  lawlessness  of  ev- 
ery Hind  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  seem  to 
provide  greater  protection  for  criminals  than 
law-abiding  citizens  Disrespect  and  disregard 
for  certain  laws  Is  being  advocated  from  a  few 
pulpits  and  the  National  Council  of  Churcnes 
has  encouraged,  as  well  as  provided  financial 
support  for.  protest  marches  and  other  civil 
disorders.  The  rationale  Is  that  riots,  pro- 
tests and  even  crime  are  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  society,'  that  Individuals  should 
not  be  forced  to  obey  laws  which  offend 
ones  conscience  ' 

This  philosophy  encourages  immorality  ar.d 
lawlessness  by  providing  easy  excuses  for  all 
k;nds  of  indolence,  degradation  and  crime   It 


is  argued  tliat  the  individual  shr.uld  not  be 
held  fully  re»p<pnsible  f.r  his  acts  v^hen  he 
has  been  handicapped  by  a  slum  environ- 
ment poverty,  racial  discrimination  or  Inad- 
equate education.  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
not  have  become  a  statesman  If  he  had  been 
Influenced  by  such  perverted  re.wonlng 

Finding  the  cause  for  the  al  irming  In- 
cre.ise  in  the  Incidence  of  crime  In  America 
Is  not  easy  because  there  .ire  so  many  con- 
tributing factor?!  M.iny  point  to  the  break- 
down of  family  life-  working  mothers  exces- 
sive drinking,  easy  divorce,  little  or  no  pa- 
rental discipline  Others  point  to  government 
programs  which  Ignore  -r  premlumlze  im- 
monllty,  such  as  rewarding  mothers  of  U- 
leiTltlm.ite  children  with  welfare  payments  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  offspring  and 
soliciting  school  drop-outs  for  make-work 
jobs  ,it  handsome  salaries  Some  [ilace  the 
blame  on  inadequate  education  in  the  public 
schools  or  the  failure  i,f  the  churches  to  chal- 
lenge and   inspire   the  people. 

Few  have  related  civil  disorders  immoral- 
ity and  crime  to  government  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility and  the  inflation  which  has  gripped 
our  nation   for  so  many   years 

Inflation  is  caused  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment spending  more  than  It  Uikes  in  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Inflation  destroys  the  value 
of  savings--thu3  penalizing  thrift  and  en- 
couraging speculation  and  big  spending  In- 
iTatlon  gets  its  Impetus  from  human  selflsh- 
ne.ss  .ind  greed  -from  etTorts  to  get  .some- 
thing for  nothing. 

Socialism,  materialism,  inflation  and  Im- 
mortality seem  to  travel  together  down  the 
same  road  "If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher  "  It 
is  easy  10  place  responsibility  for  Inflation 
and  the  evils  It  breeds  on  the  Great  Society 
or  politicians  generally,  but  all  citizens  must 
share  the  blame  1968  provides  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  legitimate  and  constitutional  pro- 
test—at the  polls. 

From    U  3     News    h    World    Report.    Feb     5. 
19681 
Crime  Problem:  Why  Irs  Not  Solved 

Crime,  increasing  every  year,  has  Just  set 
another  new  record  In  the  U.S. 

There  were  3  75  million  major  crimes  com- 
muted m  this  country  in  1967.  That  was  an 
increase  of  half  a  million— or  nearly  16  per 
cent     over  1966 

Even  more  startling  to  Americans  Is  this: 
Crime,  since  I960,  has  Jumped  m  per  cent— 
almost  doubling  m  seven  years  The  U.S. 
population.  In  that  same  period,  has  grown 
only  10  per  cent  This  means  that  crime  Is 
going  up  nearly  nine  times  .is  fast  as  the 
population 

Demand  for  action  The  American  public 
for  years  has  been  clamoring  for  action,  de- 
manding an  end  to  this  constant  rise  in 
crime. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  state-of-the- 
uniun  address  on  Jaxiuary  17  drew  his  loud- 
est applause  from  Congress  with  this  state- 
ment 

The  Axnerlcan  people  have  had  enough  of 
rising  crime  and  1  iwlessness  " 

Why.  then,  has  t,hls  steady  climb  been  per- 
mitted' Why  after  so  many  years,  has  the 
crime  problem  In  this  country  not  been 
s«Jlved'  Is  there   in  answer  to  this  situation? 

To  get  the  views  .f  experts  m  crime — its 
causes  and  Its  cures  members  of  the  sUatT  of 
'  U  .s  News  <v:  World  Report  -aiked  to  l,iw- 
enforcenient  officials  In  key  i-mes  across  the 
nation. 

Those  ifflcials  blame  the  failure  to  solve 
the  crime  problem  on  many  things: 

Not  enough  policemen  especially  those 
with  -idequate  training 

Public  treatment  of  jn.ltce,  which  makes  It 
difficult  to  recruit  policemen  in  the  numbers 
needed 

Lack  of  modem  police  equipment. 


Court  decisions  that  hamper  police  Investi- 
gations of  crimes 

Leniency  of  courts  in  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals 

Racial  .tgltation 

"Permissiveness"  in  dealing  with  young- 
sters In  homes  and  schools 

One  view  stressed  by  many  officials  was 
summed  up  by  F.velle  J  Younger,  district 
attorney  for  Ixis  Angeles  County,  In  these 
words 

The  real  problem  is  that  we  Americans 
h:tve  ju-st  never  been  sufficiently  aroused  or 
determined  to  take  the  steps  necessary  t.i 
control  crime.  Before  we  win  this  war  iii 
crime.  It  Is  going  to  require  that  uU  resjx)!!- 
slble  cit'zens  get  involved— to  the  same  ex- 
tent, for  example  that  citizens  got  Involved 
In  World  War  II 

"So  I  think  the  real  mswer  to  the  crime 
problem    is   simply    public   attitude, 

"When  {*ople  have  really  had  enough  of 
crime  then  they  are  going  to  demand  that 
their  [xilice  and  public  cfficials  take  vigorous 
action  And  the  people  are  going  to  .suppi.irt 
that   vigorous  action 

Then  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  TTie 
trend   in   crime  will   be   reversed 

I  believe  that  the  vilnds  of  change  are 
now  blowing  I  think  people  are  fed  up 
And  I  think  you  are  going  ^5  see  a  stitTenmt? 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  officials  and 
citizens  in  enforcing  the  law  "" 

Public  help  wanted  F'r.im  Edward  "V  H.m- 
rahan.  US.  attorney  in  Chicago,  came  this: 
"  Beefing  up  police  departments,  paying 
policemen  more  money,  getting  hlgher-qtial- 
Ity  jjolicemen — these  things  in:iy  help,  but 
they   are   not   the   total   answer 

"There  has  to  be  an  aroused,  coticerned. 
Interested  public,  willing  to  assist  and  in- 
form   law   officials 

"There  has  to  be  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  people  that  vou  dont  buy  stolen  goods. 
make  .i  jihone  bet  on  your  favorite  football 
team,  or  try  to  buy  your  vi.ay  .,'Ul  of  a 
traffic  ticket,  because  that  just  makes  an 
official  more  easily  corruptible  when  he  is 
confrcmt^'d  with  ;i  bribe  offer  from  a  burglar," 
Ralph  F  Turner,  acting  director  at  Michi- 
gan State  University"s  school  of  police  admin- 
istration and  public  safety,  said  Our  eflec- 
tiveness  in  controlling  crime  dejx'nds  on  how 
much  police  surveillance  the  .\merican  pub- 
lic wants  to  tolerate  "" 

Omahas  Police  Chief  Richard  R  Andersen 
put  It  this  way 

"Crime  Is  not  a  police  problem  It  is  the 
I>eople"s  problem — and  they  had  better  start 
becoming  more  aware  of   it. 

"This  problem  is  getting  closer  to  home 
all  t:ie  lime,  .iiid  the  '.Kld-s  are  ncrciismg 
that  the  average  person  will  be  a  victim 
of  crime" 

Earl  Morris  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  jirei-idpnt 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  recently 
cited  statistics  to  show  that  the  risk  of  be- 
coming a  crime  victim  has  increased  by  50 
percent  since  1960,  and  the  criminal  acts 
strike  one  of  every  five  American  families 
each    year    He  said : 

What  is  needed  is  the  development  of  a 
monumental  dedication  to  the  Job  of  cutting 
through  public  .ipathy  .md  educating  the 
citizenry    to   the    threat   that   confronts    us 

Cost  of  crime  JO  billions  A  national  crime 
commission  estimated  last  year  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  crime  in  this  country  ex- 
ceeds 20  billion  dcjllars  a  year 

In  I'J67  :iccording  Ui  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigations  Unif<jrm  Crime  Reporu-. 
major  crim-s  were  comnutted  in  the  US,  at 
the  rate  of  seven  every  minute — or  one  every 
8  5  seconds 

On  the  yearly  average,  there  was  a  murder 
every  41  minutes,  a  rape  every  19  minutes 
a  robbery  every  2  1  minutes,  an  aggravated 
assault    every    J    minutes,    a    burglary    every 
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20  secoiuis,  a  1  irceny  of  $50  or  more  every  31 
seconds  and  an  auto  theft  every  40  seconds. 
President  Johnson  on  January  17  sub- 
mitted u>  Congress  a  request  for  100  million 
dollars  to  help  State  and  local  governments 
impro-.e  law  enforcement.  He  also  asked  for 
some  new  anlicrlme  laws.  The  President's 
I)ro-ram  Is  set  out  In  more  deUil  on  page  51. 
Mo.st  officials  questioned  by  ""U.S.  News  & 
World  Report"  welcomed  the  prospect  of  fed- 
eral .ad  and  .s.ild  the  President's  program 
would  be  helpful. 

Some,  however,  (iue.stioned  \^hether  the 
Johnson  pl.m  Roes  f.ir  enough. 

.Milwinikee    Mayor    Henrv    W,    Maier   said: 
"One  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket    It  doesn't  begin  to  strike  at  the 
area   <.f   grc:Ucsl   need  " 

.Senator  John  I.  McClellan  i  Dem  1  of 
Arkans.V£,  s.ald  the  Presidents  program  "holds 
much  promi.se  lor  lonp-ranpe  improvements 
but  It  win  obviously  be  .some  lour  or  five 
ye.irs  before  :,ny  substantial  benefits  can 
accrue  from  this." 

Also,  Mr,  McClPlIf.n  i  .Id  the  .'^enate  on 
January  18.  the  Johnson  anticnme  bill 
should  be  broadened  to- 

Perniii  police  use  of  uird.ips  and  ether 
electronic  eavesdropping. 

.Make  confessions  ;idn-ii.-sible  :.s  evidence 
if  the  trial  nid.ce  finds  thev  were  plven 
voluntarily. 

The  Senator  .■;  i;d  t:i:ii  as  ;.  result  of  Su- 
preme Court  dcc.s.ons  restrict  mg  police 
questioning,  "self-c onfcssrd  criminals  are  be- 
iDiT  rel^csed  alnio.st  d.^iiy."" 

Complaints  about  court.s  arc  voiced  hv 
£t?voraI  la"«--cnforccment  CnciaLs. 

District  Attorney  Hrnrv  M.  Wade  cf  Dall  s 

County,    Texas,    said   so!„tlon.s   of   crimes    m 

Dallas  have  declined  due  to  recent  decisions 

Ru.s.sell   G    Oswald,   clairman  of   the  New 

"i  ork  Slate  board  I'l  p.irole,  .s.ud : 

"II  certainly  E"cnis  to  me  tli.it  court  rul- 
ings have  made  it  more  difficult  to  enforce 
the  law.  Police  o.Ticcrs  with  whom  I  speak 
uniformly  believe  this," 

Cleveland"s  Felice  Chief  .Michael  J,  Bl.ick- 
•.vell  .s.iid:  "Recent  cnurt  decisions  encourase 
e.'ime  and  ;.re  very  ducourasine  for  police"" 
Some  otlicialH  indicated  ::prrceinent  with 
this  view  of  Michigan  St  :te  i'oUce  Commis- 
sioner Frederick  E.  D.tvit: 

"Court  decisio;is  h.iven't  made  la-w  enforce- 
ment any  c  t,sicr.  But  in  .some  wav.s  that  in 
good— it  has  made  for  better  police  officers  " 
There  is  criticism  oi  court.s  lor  bein.g  too 
lenient  to"ward  convicted  criminals  U  S  At- 
t,t>rney  Hanr.ihan  .s,i;(i: 

"Many  sentences  are  wav  too  lenient  Thev 
don't  teach  the  defendant  a  lesson  or  pose  'a. 
warning  to  the  rest  cf  the  community." 

-Mayor  Louie  Welch  of  Houston  criticized 
lenient  bonding  of  felons,  particularly  of  re- 
peaters, and  a  generous  p  irole  sv.stem  He 
said: 

"A  great  amount  cf  crime  is  commuted  by 
those  already  out  on  bond  for  another  of- 
fense. Then  there  is  tlie  long  delay  between 
apprehension  and  trial.  Then  there'is  usually 
a  parole  alter  a  tliort  term  of  the  sentence 
is  served. 

"All  of  this  loaves  the  citizen  at  the  mercy 
of   ;he  crimin.il-  .aid  he  has  no  mercy." 

Judge  Tim  C  .Murphy  ol  tlie  General  Ses- 
sions Court  in  Wasiungton,  D.C..  blamed 
c.'owdcd  court  dockets  for  much  of  the 
leniency.  He  said: 

"There  is  an  nitittide  that  tliese  cases  must 
be  moved  through.  Charges  are  reduced  day 
after  day.  .  .  .  Wh.it  they  do  on  some  of 
these  General  Sessions  cases  will  m.<ike  your 
hair  stand  on  end." 

The  Judge  cited  c  ises  of  criminals  with 
long  records,  caught  red-handed,  having 
their  charges  reduced  and  finding  themselves 
quickly  on  the  .street  again. 

A  Judge  in  a  suburb  of  Washington  com- 
plained of  "incunipetence  among  the  young 
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Uwyers  In  the  prosecutor's  office  and  incom- 
petence la  the  police  department  "  He  ex- 
plained: "This  is  no  reflection  on  their  In- 
tegrity, but  the  compensation  doesn't  at- 
tract the  best  men,  and  they  are  not  properlv 
trained." 

The  same  complaint— that  it  is  hard  to  get 
good  law-enforcement  officers— is  heard  al- 
most everywhere. 

Needed:  50.000  policemen.  Crime-commis- 
sion studies  Indicate  that  in  the  US.  as  a 
whole  there  are  50,000  vacancies  on  police 
ro3i;'rs. 

Mayor  Arthur  Naflalin  of  Minnra;)oli.s  twld 
"US.  News  &  World  Report": 

"All  over  the  country,  police  dejiartments 
are  iinciermanned, 

""There  isn't  a  department  that  isn't  ha-.mg 
trouble  recruiting.  More  money  v.  lU  helji.  But 
It  is  more  important  to  have"  really  trained 
i;coplc  than  addilioiial  nuuipower," 
^  Pay  is  not  the  onlv  difficulty.  WilUam  E. 
Ilirwan.  Jr.,  superintendent  of  New  "Vork 
:''tate  police  said  this: 

".^  .second  problem  is  the  ;nib:ic  attitiule 
toward  police.  People  arc  not  willmt?  to  expo.se 
tliemsclvcs  to  trcatinent  winch  they  con- 
:  ider  abusive." 

Ue)e.5  crime  pay?  Among  la'.v-enlorcement 
ollicials  there  is  wide  agreement  on  this:  li 
(  .'ime  i.5  to  be  curbed,  potential  criminals 
must  he  convinced  tliat  "crime  ii.-ie-s  not 
J.  ly,"" 

.Milton  G.  Rector  of  New  "i'ork.  txecutne 
director  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
aid  Delinquency,  pointed  out  that  according 
I  .'-^Ludies  by  the  Presidents  crime  mission: 
'-e.-..$  than  21  per  cent  of  crimes  rejiorted 
■  •  i)  jUcc  are  cleared  by  arrest  and  lit.i  th.m 
U  Pur  cent  result  in  convictions. 

"  . -J  It  appears  tint  crime  does  I-'.iy."" 
Mayor  Joseph   L.   Alioto   of   S:'.n   Francisco 
.•^ummed  up  one  widely  expressed  view  with 
tins  statement: 

"Crime  must  be  fotight  on  two  fronts:  First. 
Iiy  tiie  swiit  apprehension  .Tnd  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  o.tenders.  Secondly  h\  ;!ttacking 
the  root  cau.ses  of  crime-  such  as" joblessness 
and  poor  education."' 

Another  view  expre.-sed  bv  manv  oilicials 
was  put  by  Los  Angeles  District  "Attorney 
Youn^jer  in  these  worels : 

"The  President's  crime  c  immis.sion  took 
the  position  'hat  if  you  eliminate  poverty. 
Illiteracy  and  unemployment,  vou  auto- 
niatically  eliminate  crime. 

"Well,  I  believe  that  while  it  i:-:  important 
io  eliminate  these  jiroblcms,  we  can't  wait 
lor  social  refe;rms  t  i  take  place.  We've  pox  to 
i.tke  immediately  c:iective  steps  to  jirevent 
and  control  crime  now." 

L.  B.  J.'S    A.NlICRIME    I'LA.V 

President  Joiinson  has  asked  Congress  for 
lUi)  inillion  dollars  in  the  year  starting  July 
1  to  help  State  and  local  fzovernments  curb 
crime. 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  words,  the  money  would 
be  used  to: 

'Develop  State  and  local  master  plans  to 
combat  crime.  ' 

"Provide  better  training  .md  better  jiav 
for  police." 

'  Bring  the  most  advanced  technclofrv  to  tae 
war  on  crime  in  every  city  and  e.erv' county 
in  America." 

The  President  also  called  upon  Consress 
to; 

Enaeit  a  gun-control  law  in  order  to  'stop 
the  trade  irt  mail-order  murder.  " 

"Provide  stricter  penalties  for  those  who 
traffic  in  LSD  and  other  dangerous  dru  :e.' 

Increase  the  number  of  federal  drun-and- 
narcotics-control  officials  by  more  than  :i0 
per  cent." 

Add  100  agents  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Authorize  hiring  100  more  .assistant  US. 
attorneys  to  help  prosecute  criminals  in  U  S 
courts. 


I  has  anticrlme  program  was  submitted  to 
Coiigres."!  in   the  Pre.sident's  address  on   the 

;  ;ate  oi  the  uuion  on  J.uniary  17, 

.Some  of  the  same  proposals  were  contained 
ui  a  'Sale  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  ' 
that  -Mr,  Johnson  sent  1o  Coneress  early  in 
I  Jt>7.  Ii  fail£>d  to  PJ.SS  ill  the  last  .ses:su:m  Said 
the  President: 

"There  is  no  more  urgent  business  beiore 
this  C(.n-ress   than  to  pa.ss  the  Safe  Streets 
.let  llii.s  year  thct  I  proposed  List  ye:ir.'" 
CRIME   IN  THf  UNITED  STATES  IS   UP  PS  PF  RCENT  \\   J 

VEARS-RISING      NEARIV      9      TIMES      AS      EAST      A', 

lO-'ULATICN 


1960 


1967' 


All  major  crimes  in 

United  Shies 
Populatnn  ot  United 

Stales 
Crime  by  types: 

Murders 

1  .rcible  rapes. 

Knbbertes 

Afifiavated  as- 
saults 

Burglaries 

Larcenies  ot  $50  or 
more 

Aulu  thelts 


?,  000, 990        3.757.300 
180.684,000     199.118.000 


9.000 
16.860 

104,  730 

I'jJ.OCO 
886,  500 

506.200 
325. 700 


12.700 
27,  luj 
194,  800 

252,  7l>0 
1.589.500 

1,028.800 
651,  700 


Increase 
(^cfcent) 


Hi 

10 

41 
61 
86 

66 

7a 

103 
100 


'  1967  crime  figures  are  eUimates  based  on  olticial  liiurt-s  lor 
liist  9  months  01  year. 


Source:  FBI  Unilorm  Crime  Reports. 

jFiom    the   Washington   SVat.   Feb.   2.    19G8| 
New   Di.'.iTnicT  of  Coi,rMBi.\   L-.v.'   Sken    B.>.r 

■J'O     F.iEEINC     THE    GtJII.Ty 

I  By  William  Basham) 
A  federal  Judge  dismissed  a  lirst-eiei'rce 
murder  indictment  today  .against  a  conle^  ;ed 
slayer  of  the  widow  of  a  prominent  District 
lihytician  but  said  his  action  would  not  have 
been  Meccs;>ary  ii  the  city's  new  crime  iaw 
liad  been  in  cilect  at  the  time  ol  the  murder. 
The  only  ^olid  c.ielence  aL':anst  Kaj-ry 
Gro.s.,,  :i  handyman,  in  his  U.S.  District  Court 
trial  was  his  written  confession  in  v. hicii  be 
admitted  sufTocutiiig  Mrs.  M;idge  Mltclieil  at 
her  Dupont  Circle  home  in  J:.nuary.  lum. 

Gro.ss.  56,  was  convicted  on  the  b:uiis  of 
the  confession  being  admitted  to  trial.  But 
the  guilty  verdict  wa.s  thrown  out  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  because  it  ruled  the 
conie?sion  had  been  obtained  in  violation  of 
the  Mallory  P.ule.  which  void.s  anv  eonles- 
sion  obtained  during  an  unnecessiiry  delay 
between  arrest  and  arraignment. 

The  new  D.C,  crime  l.iw.  which  police  be- 
gan using  this  week,  permits  police  to  arrest 
a.nd  question  a  suspect  and  then  either  to 
ch.irge  or  release  him  within  three  hours. 

Judge  John  J,  ."-^irica  eli.smiEsed  the  case 
■  '.vith  reluctance"  after  .As.st.  U.S.  Attv.  "Vic- 
tor \V.  Caputy  conceded  that  tiie  ap'pellate 
deci.'slon  stripped  the  government  of  evidence. 
The  defense  motion  for  dismissal  c.ime 
;iftcr  the  full  bench  of  the  appeals  court  re- 
fused to  reconsider  The  unanimous  rulfng 
lianded  down  last  November  by  a  three- 
j  id':e  panel  of  the  court. 

Title  3  -which  covers  p';lice  questionintr 

was  put  into  ihe  law  to  cu-crcome  the  "un- 
necessary delay'  problem  imposed  by  the 
-Mallory  Kule.  and  permits  the  covernment  to 
use  as  e-.idence  inlorniaiicn  gathered  during 
that  tin.e.  Such  infot-jnation  c:in  include  con- 
fessions obtained  alter  ::  susj)eci  is  advised 
I'l  his  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  Gross  case,  accordln,:?  to  the  pov- 
ernment,  the  defendant  voluntanlv  .--tccom- 
I):niied  police  to  headqu. triers  and  had  been 
cfxjperative  while  undergoing  questioning.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  he  willingly  took  th.-ee 
tests  on  a  polygraph  or  so-called  "he  detector. 
Gross  confessed  alter  the  test. 

But  the  appeals  co.irt  noted  tiiat  police 
slioulu  h.i,  e  c  .nsidered  Gross  a  prime  s'lspect 
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when  they  becume  dissatisfied  with  his 
answers  during  the  p>olyi?raph  lest  At  that 
point  It  said  the  Malldry  H'lle  came  Into 
pluv 

Slrlra  mude  his  comment  about  the  new 
i-rime  bill  with  re«pe<-t  to  the  point  In  time 
il'irinif  whlrh  Gross  became  the  prime  sus- 
pei-t  He  said  the  defendant  l-ouUI  have  been 
ii>>taliied  offlrlally  and  questioned  for  three 
i-.oirs  Instead  of  belnt;  nished  to  .i  commit- 
ting magistrate 

Caputy.  who  prosecuted  the  case.  5iald 
th  It  Oroea  has  been   held  at   the  D  C    Jail 

Gross  said  in  his  confession  that  he  went 
to  "he  Mitchell  home  during  the  early  hours 
of  Jan  4.  19«6,  to  demand  money  he  said 
the  victim  owed  him  tor  i  hoase-palntlng 
)oh  Grosa  said  he  suffocated  Mrs  Mitchell. 
64-vear-old  widow  of  Dr  James  F  Mitchell. 
a  surgetin  m  her  bed  when  she  begnn  to 
shout. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  .see  how  anyone  can  read  these  artt- 
cle.s  and  be  complacent  about  the  ijrow- 
iiu'  crime  menace  thiSt  is  threatening  the 
secrinty  of  our  Nation 

If  this  deb«te  proceecs  at  some  other 
time  I  shall  have  a  few  more  remarks  to 
make  on  this  wcvy  vital  issue  that  is  being 
neglected  by  raising  a  completely  fic- 
titious issue,  and  one  that  is  discrimina- 
tory m  Its  concept  and  would  be  discrimi- 
natory in  it.s  iidministration  and  opera- 
tion in  the  pendir.4  bill 

I  hope  *Jiis  measure  '.vil!  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Exhibit   1 
(Prom    the    Washington   Post.    Feb     3.    1968 1 

CoNKES.SED    MfRDEHER     FREED     BECAUSE    OF 
.Mai. LORY    Rul-E 

I  By  David  A   Jewell  t 

H  irry  Gross  a  confessed  murderer  was  .«.et 
free  yesterday  because  police  waited  four 
hours  before  bcKJJting  him  .ifter  he  failed  a  He 
detector  test 

If  the  new  crime  bill  were  In  effect  when 
this  man  confessed  then  he  would  not  be  set 
free  today.'  siud  US.  District  Court  Judge 
John  J   -Sirica. 

Gross  55.  a  WiVthington  handyman,  was 
Indicted  for  the  first  degree  murder  of  Madge 
Mitchell  in  her  Dupont  Circle  home  in  Janu- 
ary.   1966. 

Mrs  Mitchell  the  widow  of  Dr  Jnmcs  F 
Mitchell,  a  prominent  physician,  was  suffo- 
cated with  bed  clothing 

Gross  had  painted  her  apartment  some  two 
weeks  before  the  murder  and  was  brought  to 
the  police  station  for  routine  questioning. 

He  failed  a  He  detector  test  and  later  con- 
fessed the  murder  to  police  It  was  four  hours 
.ifter  he  failed  the  test  before  he  was  arrested 
and  booked 

Gr  'ss  was  convicted  In  March.  1967.  and 
sentenced  to  20  years  to  life  by  Judge  Sirica. 
But  -he  US.  Court  of  Appeals  set  aside  the 
c   avxtion   last   Nov.    17. 

That  court  ruled  the  confession — the  gov- 
eriiment's  only  evidence  was  invalid.  It 
cited  the  Supreme  Courts  Mallory  Rule  and 
s.i:d  the  police  should  have  bcxjked  Gross 
immediately  a:ta»  he  failed  the  He  detector 
test  because  at  that  point,  the  flnger  ol  Sus- 
picion pointed  at  him. 

Yesterday.  Judge  Sirica —  with  reluc- 
tance'— granted  a  motion  by  defense  attor- 
ney Patrick  Hickey  to  dismiss  the  indict- 
ment against  Gross.  He  .^dded  that  this  could 
not  have  happened  under  the  new  D  C.  crime 
b.U. 

Title  III  of  that  bill  permits  police  to  ques- 
tion suspects  for  up  to  three  hours  before 
deciding  whether  to  arrest  or   release  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  resolve  the  ques- 
t.oa  or  "unnecessary  delay,"  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Courts  Mallory  rule 


Many  critics  of  the  new  crime  bill  have 
sl-ited  that  they  feel  Title  III  will  be  struck 
down  by  the  coiirts  as  unconstitutional  in 
the  light  of  the  Mallory  rule 

Last  month  the  Government  sought  a  re- 
hearing of  the  ap|)eal  arguments  In  the  Gross 
case  by  a  full  nine  Judge  panel  of  the  U -S 
Court  of  Appeals  But  a  majority  of  the 
Judges   voted  against  granting   this  request 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  m.sert  m  the  UKioRn 
a  bipartl.sari  statement  of  .some  36  Sena- 
tors urclntT  no  retreat  from  the  cover- 
age which  Ls  provided  by  the  Senat* 
Judiciary    Committee    version    of    H  R 

M--.  President,  as  this  stat-ment  indi- 
cates, there  is  ample  ludicial  precedent 
for  employing  the  14th  amendment  to 
protect  from  private  interference  i>eople 
exercislnt;  ba.slc  civil  riL;hts  Legislation 
similar  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee version  of  H  R  _'516  pas.sed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  better  than  a  3- 
to-i  maioiity 

Mr  President  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee-approved H  R  ■:.^\^^  is  .i  modest  but 
essential  step  forward:  to  dilute  the  cov- 
erage of  this  modest  measure  in  even 
the  slightest  way  would  be  disastrous. 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statememt  or  .SEN^roRs  on  Legisla- 
tion To  Protect  .^CAINST  Violent  Inter- 
ference With  Civil  Ric.hts.  FniRtARv  > 
1968 

The  following  statement  was  issued  today 
by  those  Senators  whose  names  are  listed 
below : 

"We  want  to  reemphaslze  our  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion of  H  R  2516,  which  Is  now  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  We  understand 
thru  discussions  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time  about  the  development  of  .-m  amended 
version  of  this  legislation,  and  we  therefore 
think  It  relevant  to  call  attention  to  our 
po:-itlon  at  this  time 

"The  version  of  the  legislation  which  Is 
before  the  Senate  is  a  moderate  but  ex- 
tremely vital  piece  of  legislation  for  which 
there  is  the  strongest  of  precedent.  The  con- 
stitutional theory  upon  which  It  is  premised 
also  underlay  the  protections  which  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  provided  for  persons 
engaged  In  voting  rights  activity.  And  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  Slates  has 
made  it  clear  m  recent  decisions  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  .ipproach  Is 
constitutional. 

Moreover,  all  that  this  legislation  .,eeks 
to  do  IS  to  provide  a  concurrent  federal  Juris- 
diction to  handle  the  prosecution  of  crimes 
which  are  or  should  be  covered  by  and  pun- 
ished under  State  law.  Concurrent  Feder.U 
jiuisdlctlon  for  the  protection  of  civil  rights 
from  violent  interference  is  necessary  because 
si,ite  authorities  in  a  great  number  of  c.ises 
have  not  provided  adequate  protection  In 
view  of  this  moderate  aim,  we  cannot  state 
too  strongly  oiu"  view  that  the  coverage 
wnich  is  provided  by  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  must  not  be 
diminlslied.  Whatever  constitutional  theory 
or  theories  are  used  as  the  basis  for  this 
legislation,  we  believe  hrmly  that  Its  coverage 
must  not  be  less  than  that  Involved  In  the 
Senate  Committee  version  of  the  bill  In- 
deed, legislation  similar  In  structure  and 
coverage  has  .liready  passed  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  326-93  on  .August  16 
1967  •• 

Birch  Bayh.  Edwako  W    Brooke.  Qven- 

TIN      N.      BUROICK,      CLlrfOKD      P       CASE, 

Joseph    S.    Cla&k,    Thomas    j     Uodo, 


lIiRAM  L  Ko.NC  Lrnest  Gri  eninc,  Fred 
H  Harris  Philip  \  Hart.  Vance 
Hartke  .Mark  O  HAtriELU.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  Jai  ob  K  Javits,  Kdward  M. 
Kennedy.  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Thomas 
H  Kithei.  Kdward  V  Long.  Warren 
G  Mac.ni  son  Ei  gene  J  MrCARTHY, 
Gale  W  McGfe  George  .s  McOovern. 
Thomas  J  .McI.ntyre.  Lee  Metcalf, 
Walter  F  Mondale.  Joseph  M  Mon- 
TOYA.  Wayne  Morse.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Claiborne  Pi:ll  Charles  H  Percy, 
William  Proxmire  .■\braham  Ribicoff. 
HecH  ScoTT  .Iliseph  D  Tydincs.  Har- 
rison   A.    Wii  LiAMs,    Jr     Stephen    M 

YOfNC 


CFRTAIN  LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST 
PX)R  THE  PAWNEE  LN'DIAN  TRIBE 
OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wt  st  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  tiie  request  of  the  Senator  from 
\Vashin«ton  I  Mr  J.\ckson1,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HR    5910 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  mes.saKe  from  the  Hou.se  ot  Rep- 
resentatives announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  HR  5910  ■  to  declare  that 
the  United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of 
Okla.homa.  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  BYRD  of  \Vt>st  Virginia.  I  move 
that  tiie  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  of  tl.c 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  '.'.e 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  t'le 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  McGovekn. 
Mr.  .Anderson,  and  Mr.  Fannin  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  H.'VRT.  Mr.  President.  I  su^-gest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Long 
i)f  LouLsiana  in  the  Chair  i .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  H.^RT.  .Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tiie  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  th.Tt 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p. mo  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruaiy  6,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
th.e  Senate  February  5.  1968: 

Mississippi  River  Co.m .mission 

Brig  Gen  C  Craig  Cannon.  US.  .^riny.  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Missi-ssippi  River  Com- 
mission, vinder  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28.  1879 
(21  SUt.  37;  33  US  C.  642). 


Fehniary  5,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Ninety-nine  Yeari  of  Volunteer  Service 
With  the  Cambridge,  Md.,  Rescue  Fire 
Company 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  ]VIr.  President,  we  owe 
a  great  debt  to  our  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies and  rescue  squads  across  the  land. 
In  thousands  of  communities  volunteer 
firemen  make  the  difference  between  life 
and  death. 

The  service  provided  by  these  volun- 
teers was  directly  illustrated  a  few  days 
ago  in  Cambridge,  Md..  in  Dorchester 
County.  On  successive  nights,  the  rescue 
fire  company  of  Cambridge  honored  two 
of  its  members  whose  cumulative  record 
of  service  totals  99  years. 

These  outstanding  citizens  honored  are 
Judge  John  J.  Barth.  who  has  served  49 
years,  and  Mr.  Howard  Robbiiis,  who  has 
given  50  years  of  service,  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Rescue  Fire  Company.  I  com- 
mend Judge  Barth  and  Mr.  Robbins. 
along  with  all  their  associates,  for  their 
long  and  dedicated  service  to  the  people 
of  Dorchester  County. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Cambridge  Daily  Banner  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFr.m   !lie   C.imbndge    iMU.i    Dally  Banner, 

Dec.   22.    19671 

Remarkable  Records 

Two  volunteer  Iiremen  with  99  years  of 
borvice  behinti  them  represent  a  most  un- 
usual record.  The  two  are  Judge  John  J. 
Barth  who  went  on  the  exempt  list  two 
months  :igo  after  .serving  for  49  years  with 
Cambridge  Rescue  Fire  Company.  The  other 
i.s  Howard  Robbins  who  lias  given  50  years 
to  the  local  lire-hghtmg  unit. 

In  appreciation  of  this  long  service,  the 
firemen  marked  last  weelt"s  meeting  as  Judge 
Barth  Night.  Thursday's  was  Howard  Robbins 
Night  In  an  unusual  move,  the  members  of 
Rescue  Fire  Company  bestowed  on  Judge 
Barth  the  title  of  honorary  chief.  RFC  offi- 
cials siiy  this  has  never  been  done  before. 

The  Cambridge  Rescue  Fire  Company  dis- 
jiiays  to  those  outside  of  it  a  most  unusual 
esprit  de  corps.  The  members  are  bound  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  fellowship  that  no 
other  local  organization  enjoys.  At  times  that 
deep  attachment  to  the  tire  company  is 
balling.  Even  the  City  Council  members  some- 
times shake  their  heads  in  amazement  when 
a  question  concerning  the  fire  company 
comes  to  the  surface. 

Perhaps  the  rural  fire  companies  scattered 
throiij;hout  Dorchester  County  enjoy  this 
.=anie  kind  oi  togetherness.  In  many  cases, 
however,  they  serve  as  rallying  points  for  the 
activities  of  their  communities.  Often  the 
local  fire  house  is  the  only  building  large 
enough  to  handle  banquets  and  public 
meetings. 

The  pride  which  members  of  Rescue  Fire 
Company  have  in  their  unit  is  self-evident 
to  anyone  who  studies  the  company's  trophy 
cases  Trophies  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  reflect 


the  success  which  the  Cambridge  company 
has  had  in  parade  competition  with  cjther 
Maryland  units. 

The  company  at  large  Is  in  debt  to  men  like 
Judge  Barth  and  Howard  Robbins  who  volun- 
teer a  large  slice  of  their  own  time  to  keep 
the  city  fire  company  In  business.  It  is  clear 
that  this  service  has  been  a  labor  of  love, 
dPoplte  the  Inconvenience  and  danp.^r  whidi 
are  often  the  fireman's  lot. 


President    Johnson    Awards     Medal     of 
Honor  to  a  Great  and  Gallant  Flier 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
lowans  are  proud  of  Maj.  Merlyn  H. 
Dethlefsen.  our  Nation's  latest  Medal  of 
Honor  winner. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  White  House, 
President  Johnson  awarded  the  iiiedal 
to  this  brave  Air  Force  officer.  As  the 
President  said,  men  like  Major  Dethlef- 
sen who  are  now  serving  in  Vietnam  "are 
the  bravest  and  they  are  the  best  men 
that  we  can  produce." 

I  think  we  all  agree  with  our  President. 
And  I  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  President's  remarks  at  the  Medal  of 
Honor  ceremony  last  week: 

Remarks  of  the  Preside.xt  at  the  Medal  of 

Honor    Ceremony    for    Maj.    Merlvx    H. 

Dethlefsen 

Major  and  Mrs.  Dethlefsen  and  children. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Brown.  Oeneral 
McConnell,  distinguished  and  lionorable 
Members  of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

This  is  iin  afternoon  when  it  i.s  good  to 
stand  beside  a  man  in  uniform.  He  is  a  brave 
man.  who  lias  come  to  claim  the  lionor  that 
his  courage  has  earned.  He  is  also  a  spokes- 
man for  the  courage  of  thousands  like  him 
who  are  protecting  you  and  .serving  us  in 
Vietnam  at  this  hour. 

This  is  also  a  very  sp>ecial  afternoon  for  all 
of  them.  They  are  not  thinking  of  medals  or 
ceremonies  in  the  East  Room,  in  lace  of  a 
desperate  enemy  offensive.  They  are  thinking 
of  you  and  of  us,  and  they  will  not  fail  tis. 
They  "Will  not  fail  us  even  if  it  means  d\-ing 
before  another  morning  comes. 

That  is  as  sure  as  this  brave  man  is  s',.and- 
Ing  here.  It  is  he  who  says  the  enemy  "wtII 
fail — again — and  again — or  as  I'jng  as  lie 
threatens  the  freedom  and  the  peax:e  we 
Americans  will  never  yield. 

So  as  this  Nation  waits.  let  it  take  lieart 
from  the  story  of  one  who  was  tliere 

Major  Dethlefsen  liad  a  most  vital  mission 
last  March.  His  mission  was  to  knock  out  a 
critical  missile  site  in  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  first  pass,  his  flight  leader  was  dis- 
abled and  his  own  aircraft  was  badly  dam- 
aged. Still,  he  made  another  pass,  and  pass 
after  pass,  at  the  site,  under  constant  attack 
by  enemy  fighters,  missiles,  and  antiaircraft 
fire  combined. 

He  knocked  out  that  site — he  knocked  it 
out  maybe  on  a  "wing  and  a  prayer — but  he 
knocked  it  out  and  he  did  liis  job.  He  cleared 
the  way  for  a  bomber  flight  that  was  to  fol- 
low without  deadly  fire  from  tiie  enemy 
missiles. 

This  great  courage  demonstrated  by  this 


fearless  man  spared  m.ony  American  lives  He 
had  plenty  of  time  t;)  think  about  the 
danger  to  liimself,  to  figure  the  <xlds.  and 
acfaally  plenty  of  excuses  to  even  turn  away. 
But  his  courage  was  cilculated.  It  tame  not 
from  desperation,  but  it  came  from  dedic.i- 
tion.  He  answered  a  call  that  was  far  l>eyond 
duty,  as  others  of  his  comrades  arc  answer- 
ing for  you  at  this  hour. 

I  stood  before  .--onie  cjf  tiicm  .a  inulni^'ht 
at  an  air  base  in  1'halland  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  wanted  .so  much  that  night  to  f;i\e 
medals  to  all  of  them.  Instead.  I  gave  them 
jomethiiig  just  a=  inciiiiiiplul  I  ^.-ave  them 
this  Nation's  pride  in  tlieir  unequaled 
l.)ravcry   and   their  unexcelled   record. 

These  arc  the  men  who  have  rewritten  the 
rule  book  and  tlie  lilght  book  of  aerial  war- 
fare. These  men  are  comparatively  few  m 
number,  but  each  day  tliey  arc  [jinning  down 
Irom  ."jOO.OOO  to  700.000  North  Vietnamese. 
and  they  number  t)nly  a  few  Inindrcd. 

Tlicse  same  men  arc  niat<-liiiip  rourape 
v.nii  a  i.iri'lul  .ind  vmiIi  a  ■>  cry  precLse  rc- 
.-ir.mit 

We  are  usmp  our  greatest  resources— of 
iiulustry,  of  technology,  ol  skilled  and 
courageous  men — to  conduct  a  limited  war 
at  ihc  lowest  jjosslbie  cost  in  human  life 
Let  iliose  who  would  stop  ilie  bombing 
answer  tliis  tjuestlon:  "Wliat  would  the 
Nortli  Vietnamese  be  doiiip  u  we  slopped  tlie 
bombing  and  let  tlieni  alone".-'" 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  clear.  The  cntiiiv 
force  111  tlie  South  would  be  l.irger.  It  would 
be  better  equipped.  The  war  would  be  harder. 
The  losses  would  be  greater.  "I  lie  difficulties 
would  be  crcater.  And  oS  one  thing  you  can 
be  sure:  It  v.ould  cost  many  more  Anu-ricaii 
lives. 

The  men  who  iiave  met  and  v.ho  have 
matched  the  enemy  on  llie  pround  these  past 
few  liours — in  I  Corps.  In  the  II  Corps,  m  the 
III  Corps,  in  Saigon,  the  cities  along  the 
entire  countryside -have  a  \ery  special  un- 
derstanding and  a  very  special  appreciation. 
I  a.ssure  you.  of  what  air  power  really  means. 
It  cannot  keep  the  enemy  from  ultimately 
iiiOMiiR  into  battle  position.  It  ca.nnot  keep 
ilic  sniper  from  tiimbing  a  roof  But  it  can 
and  It  (ioes  reduce  their  momentum.  It  can 
keep  many  of  the  enemy's  men  on  the  backs 
ol  our  men  who  are  defending  our  lives. 

Until  v.e  iiave  some  better  siluis  than  wh.u 
these  last  few  days  have  provided-  -iliat  I 
hope  any  American  can  see  and  read  Icjud  and 
clear  -that  lie  will  not  step  up  his  terrorism: 
and  unless  we  iiave  some  sipn  that  he  will 
not  accelerate  his  aggression  if  we  iialt  bomb- 
inp.  then  we  shall  continue  to  give  our  Amer- 
ica.n  men  i!ie  protection  America  ought  to 
L'lvp  ihem.  .aid  tliat  is  the  best  America  tan 
allord. 

Major,  as  we  lionor  you  here  in  the  East 
Room  today,  we  think  of  so  many  who  siiare 
your  burden  and  who  share  our  pride. 

The  men  on  liic  ships  like  the  Pueblo,  who 
are  not  with  us.  but  wlio  perform  the  most 
perilous  nussions  for  tiieir  country "s  s.ike. 

The  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  protect 
our  Saigon  einbassy  yesterday,  and  to  protect 
that  staff  from  terrorism  during  a  supposedly 
truce  period. 

Tile  men  who  will  tiirow  back  the  enemy 
in  the  hills  of  Khesanh. 

They  are  the  bravest  and  liiey  are  the  best 
of  the  men  that  we  can  produce.  And  none, 
sir.  will  do  belter  service  to  their  courape  or 
do  better  service  to  our  c.iuse,  our  cause  of 
liberty,  our  cause  of  freedom,  our  cause  of 
compassion  and  understanding — none  will 
do  better  service  to  that  cause  than  you.  sir. 

I  The  citation  was  read  i 

The  President.  I  know  you  are  curious 
about  what  Mrs.  Dethlefsen  said  to  me.  She 
said  she  is  glad  to  npve  him  bac)£. 
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The  American  Image  Abroad 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER.  JR. 

or  TiffJirFssFi: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   L'NITED  STATES 

yfnnday.  February  5  1968 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican c<K>rdinatint;  committee  has 
produced  a  sisnificasit  report  entitled 
"The  .American  Ima^'c  Abroad."  It  con- 
tains several  recommendations  on  hov 
to  improve  that  imat;e  throuch  better  use 
of  our  infurmatkm  facilities  to  present  a 
more  accurate  picture  ot  .America  to  for- 
eign countnes.  I  feel  that  the  report 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Coniiress;  therefore.  I  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  .-t  be  printed  in  tlie 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beiiiR  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  .^mertcan  Im.\ce  .\broad 

I.  INTKODrCTlOM 

In  this  century  much  ha.s  betn  heard, 
mtist  of  It  adverse,  about  proptigajitla  .ind 
pcychulosjlcal  warfdre  ' 

The  Communists  and  the  Nazis  ralse.d  the 
Big  Lie  into  a  m.ijor  •.astriiment  if  interna- 
tional conflicts  The  thesis  of  both  tyrannlea 
has  b«*n  profoundly  cynical — that  perple 
are  so  fiilllble  ;i«  to  believe  .inythint?  refxtiteti 
often  enough,  .md  the  more  improbable  the 
story  the  better  ^ 

While  this  technique  was  etTectlve  for  a 
perUxl  in  the  regime  uf  Adolf  Hitler,  and 
while  It  has  be*-n  used  to  .id vantage  try  the 
Communists.  :t  must  be  rejected  by  a  fre« 
nation  which  is  dedlcsited  to  truth 

The  Republlciin  Party  stands  on  the  prin- 
ciple expressed  by  .\braham  Lincoln  when  he 
said: 

If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your 
fellow  Citizens,  you  can  never  regain  their 
respect  aJiU  esteem. 

It  is  txue  that  you  may  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time;  y^iu  can  even  fool  some  of 
the  people  all  the  time:  but  you  can't  fool 
all  of  the  pec'ple  all  .the  time. 

Republlcanrt  believe  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment must  revert  to  these  precepts. 
Bather  than  launchlntt  a  war  to  capture  men's 
minds,  we  should  strive  to  free  men's  minds 
with  oitadorned  fact  and  rational  discussion. 
Our  system  of  self-government  has  been 
built  upon  this  mutual  trust — by  govern- 
ment la  citizen  competence  and  by  the 
citizenry  in  the  integrity  of  government. 

The  fact  that  much  of  mankind  has  not 
evolved  in  this  pattern  should  not  Inhibit 
this  nation's  efforts  to  spealc  forthrlghtly 
abroad  No  one  can  fault  Lincoln  s  statement, 
yet  .America  of  100  years  ago  was  f.-ir  from 
enlightened  m  the  modern  sense.  Educa- 
tional levels  have  risen  sharply  since  then. 
Advances  .n  commuaicationa  and  transporta- 
tion have  revolutionized  our  society.  But  Lin- 
coln s  .statement  was  timely  when  he  made  It 
and  since  has  become  timeless. 

Republicans  were  hrst  to  realize  that  mod- 
ern developments  m  the  informational  held 
have  dra&ucally  changed  not  only  .America, 
but  also  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  our 
Party  that  jrigmated  this  naUon's  first  con- 
certed overseas  informational  policy  and  pro- 
gram. ;inu  It  IS  Republicans  who  have  consis- 
tently called  for  major  improvements  In  this 
crlticU  aeld. 

We  now  call  for  still  greater  efforts. 

II.    RECOMME-NDArio.NS 

A.  Political  communications  ^tiould  be 
Viewed,  as  a  major  arm  j/  VS.  /oreign 
policy 

The  four  major  thruets  of  lorelgii  relations 
axe  diplomaUc,  mlUtary,  economic  and  psy- 
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chriioi^l.'al  Tvi'o  (lovplopmentfi  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  elevate  peycholo^cal  opera- 
nt ions  to  the  level  ot  the  more  traditional 
liustruments  Plrst  revolutl<3n£u-y  advances  In 
nuun  communications  have  made  It  poaelble 
to  disseminate  Ideas  and  Information  with 
great  .'<peed  not  only  t.i  national  leaders,  but 
also  to  entire  populations,  even  In  the  least 
advanced  areas  Second  In  most  societies  ft>r- 
merly  concentrated  power  ha.s  be<>n  dl.>;per<;ed. 
thus  providing  the  masse«!  with  enhanced 
mSuence  This  condition  while  axiomatic  in 
dem.)cratlc  societies,  is  true  .il.so  of  modern 
totalitarian  states,  which  today  seek  the  ac- 
tive support  of  their  populatlon.s  rather  than 
sullen  subservience  as  In  the  past  The 
coloesal  c-rrurts  if  mixlerii  dictators  from 
Stalin  and  Hitler  to  Nasser  and  Mao  Tse- 
tung— on  propaganda  at  home  and  abroad 
reveal  their  conviction  that  public  opinion 
Is  a  powerful  force,  often  to  be  used  and  al- 
■.v;ys  to  be  reckoned  with.' 

BROADCASTING  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


Country 

1960 

1967 

PeicenI 

increase 

U.SS  !? 

995 

1.684 

69 

Communi^l  Chin,» 

68S 

1.3.'6 

94 

United  Arab  Republic 

e?-. 

910 

35 

Voice  01  Kmeiici 

fcb 

RIU 

3? 

BBC 

590 

698 

18 

West  GeiitiJn^ 

<') 

bM 

Cuba 

36 

493 

1,543 

-^Ibdmj 

<0 

m 

'No  llgUfB!. 

:  Almoj!  noltiinj. 

While  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty 
:'ud  other  liOii-tjovernmental  facilities  nUght 
be  added  to  V'OA's  hours,  the  point  demon- 
strated above  still  holds,  because  these  corol- 
lary efforts  have  not  significantly  Increased 
in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  new  dynamism  of  public  opinion  im- 
poses a  new  requirement — that  the  psycho- 
logical consequences  of  traditional  diplo- 
matic, economic  or  military  initiatives  be 
wel,ghed  with  extreme  care  before  they  are 
taken  Moreover,  policy  makers  must  realize 
that  asgr:-5slve  .-.nd  intelligent  use  of  modern 
communci.itlons  may  often  be  the  shortest 
and  most  effective  route  specific  overseas  ob- 
jectives. 

B.  The  higher  prionty  required  /or  psycho- 
logical operations  neceisitates  an  increase 
in  the  role  of  USIA  and  an  improved  nn- 
ilerstancling  of  the  potential  of  political 
com  muiiication:! 

There  are  numerous  historical  examples 
of  the  value  of  propaganda"  In  Interna- 
tional rel.itlons,  and  large  advertising  budg- 
ets have  long  been  accepted  as  essential  in 
modern  marketing.  Yet  the  United  States 
Government  acts  timid — at  times  almost 
apologetic— in  "selling"  the  American  f.ory 
abroad  and  chronically  under-flnances  the 
effort.  The  budget  for  U  S.  informational  ' 
activities  has  routinely  amounted  to  less 
than  one  percent  of  expenditures  for  other 
cliillan  and  military  overseas  purposes,  and 
as  the  total  Federal  budget  has  rapidly 
expanded,  the  proportion  allocated  for  psy- 
chological activities  has  sharply  decreased. 
Yet,  all  olficlai  studies  ol  our  information 
c.'Tori  abrc-ad  have  strongly  asserted  that  psy- 
chological operations  are  oUen  the  least 
costly  way  to  accomplish  major  purposes 
overseas.  Increased  budgets  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  the  V  S.  Information  effort  have 
been  regularly  urged. 

Since  President  Elsenhower  left  office,  the 
USIA  budget   has    been   raised   only   enough 


'  The  only  reliable  comparison  of  totali- 
tarian and  free  world  efforts  in  the  psycho- 
logical tield  Is  found  in  internauonal  broad- 
casting statistics  These  are  available  to  all 
and  difficult  to  disguise  or  distort.  The  fol- 
lowing data  show  the  mounting  Communist 
emphasis  op  propaganda  broadcasts; 
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to  plod  along  after  Inflation  and  to  fund  in- 
formation offices  f<ir  the  new  countries  t.f 
Africa  Worse,  there  hius  been  preat  fluctua- 
tion In  appropriations  u>  the  detriment  of 
long-term  programs,  effective  planning  and 
personnel  development  The  unpre.<slon  th^ii 
U.SIA  18  an  "experimental"  or  "temporary  " 
organization  still  persists  and  must  be  dis- 
pelled 

Improved  tr, lining  prt  gram.s  .ire  urgentlv 
needed  to  develop  communications  special- 
ises .ibis  to  cope  with  the  linguistic,  socl.il 
econc'mlc  and  Ideological  differences  which 
abrade  and  Impede  United  States  relatlon.-i 
wlt.h  other  countries  As  a  first  step,  a  career 
spr\lce — \  icorouslv  sought  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1956.  1957  and  1959.  but  e.ich 
time  rejected  by  a  politically  hostile  Crin- 
gress — should  be  created  in  order  to  attract 
and  hold  competent  and  dedicated  people  i:i 
USI.\  There  is  also  i.  pressinc  need  for  bro^irt 
training  in  the  Infijrmational  aspects  of 
policy  for  officials  In  other  government  agen- 
cies whose  program."!  Implnce  upon  foreien 
opinion,  but  who  often  have  little  sensitiv- 
ity to  psvchologlcal  consequences  of  their 
actions  Tlie  fact  that  Communist  pollrv- 
makers  have  .■such  keen  Interest  and  skill 
In  the  manipulation  ut  public  opinion  is 
hardly  .Tccider.t.il  .Ml  Party  officials,  from  the 
Presidium  down,  .ire  graduates  of  .\gitpri  n 
(agitation  and  propaganda i  schools.  Without 
seeking  to  imitate  form  or  content,  we  would 
nevertheless  do  well  to  establish  psycholoc- 
Ical  tralnlne  programs  if  our  own  for  kev 
officials  whose  activities  are  likely  to  affect 
foreign  opinion. 

C.  The  administration  should  rrriamine  and 
implement  many  previmi.i  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  pspchological  opc-a- 
tions 

.Shortly  after  his  1052  election.  President 
Eisenhower  commissioned  a  blue  nbbon  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
H.  Jackson  to  study  .Xmerlca's  overseas  in- 
formation programs.  Many  important  changes 
resulted  from  Its  recommendations  in  105). 
Once  again,  lust  before  leaving  office.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  created  a  second  committee 
to  assess  the  progress  made  .aid  to  measure 
future  needs.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Sprague  Com. 
mittee  in  1961  have  been  ignored  by  the  sub- 
sequent Democratic  .Administration. 

In  addition,  the  non-pariisan  U.S  .-Idvlsorv 
Commission  on  Information  subnuts  yearlv 
recommendations  oti  .America's  psychologic.;! 
operations.  Though  .ippomted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission's  advice  has  been 
I.trgely  .shunted  aside  by  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  -Administration.  Even  a  study  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  of  Represenuitives  in  1967- a  study 
extremely  critical  of  current  efforts  and  re- 
iterating many  Republican  recommendations 
of  prior  years — seems  to  disinterest  the  pres- 
ent Administration. 

Many  of  these  past  recommendations  are 
still  pertinent  They  should  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  possible. 

D.   US.  information  and  exchange  programs 
should  be  merged  m  a  single,  organisation; 
long-range   educational  and   cultural   pro- 
grams,  which    need   far   greater   emphasis, 
should    be    transferred    from    the    Depart- 
ment of  State  to  USIA 
Political    communication    is   often    viewed 
as  a  mere  tactic  in  current  policy,   but  thj 
real  potential   of  Information  and  exchange 
programs  is  strategic.  Effects  are  cumulative 
and  mutually  reinforcing  over  a  long  period 
of  time 

There  .ire  two  sep.\raie  bin  related  aspects 
of  poUtical  c<'mmun:cation.  One  is  the  ellori 
to  state  our  policies  m  the  way  be.st  designed 
to  nxaxmuze  understanding  and  support  and 
minimize  resentment,  confusion,  or  opposi- 
tion. This  public  relations"  dimension  of 
foreign  policy  reflects  the  bearing  of  foreign 
opinion  upon   trie  m.iklng  of  policy    .Second 
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is  the  effort  to  affect  the  political  behavior 
of  individuals,  groups  and  nations  through 
long-range  programs  designed  to  influence 
attitudes  through  various  kinds  of  educa- 
tional experience. 

Political  communications  comprise  a  wide 
variety  of  media,  but  are  lunctlonally  inter- 
related and  should  be  managed  as  such.  The 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information, 
as  well  as  Republicans  in  Congress  led  by 
Senator  Karl  Mundt,  have  long  urged  the 
removal  of  artificial  organizational  bound- 
aries diVKlmc  information  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. Transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  USIA  would  permit  a  uni- 
fied iJsychological  operation,  laciUtate  a 
proper  mix  of  programs  m  each  foreign 
country,  and  reduce  administrative  duplica- 
tion I'ransfer  <;f  the  Bureau  would  also  re- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  suite  ol  a  serious  ad- 
ministrative burden  and  enable  the  Direc- 
tor of  USIA  to  concemrat<>  on  developing  ef- 
fective long-range  programs. 

There   is   a    ^reat   need   for   increased    em- 
phasis   on    personal    (ontacts.    For    example, 
most   international   .scholarly   gatherings  are 
convened    outside    the    United    States.    Few 
major  international  festivals  m  the  hne  arts 
take  place  in  our  country   Far  too  lew  of  the 
major  world  prizes  lor  iiuelleciual  and  crea- 
tive achievements  are  Americ.m.  Such  areas 
should    receive    greater    emphasis,    and    cul- 
tural    programs     should     be     upgraded     and 
made  the  responsibility  oi  USIA. 
E.  Government        informational        activities 
v/ioui'd    complement    rather    than   compete, 
tilth    private   mternatwnal    media:   greater 
governmental    efforts:    should    be    made    to 
<  (Mjrdinate   and   'ncowc.qc   the   circulation 
of     useful    materials    produced     by     ueU- 
rstablished.  private  American  .sources 
Priv.iU'    media    play    a    dominant    role    in 
shaping  and  communicating  America's  image 
abroad.    This    role    is    a     [)roper    one.    even 
though  the  penchant  ol  such  media  lor  the 
sensational  on  occasion  convey.s  impressions 
not  flattering  to  this  nation  and  detrimental 
to  our  foreign   policy  objectives.  Official  in- 
formational   activities    should    strne    to    fill 
voids  left  by  these  private  media,  provide  in- 
depth  coverage  of   s.gnilicant   news,  and  en- 
courage   the    dissemination    ol    accurate    in- 
formation on  the  goals  and  jirograms  of  the 
United  States. 

Unavoidably,  nilonnaiion  dis.semuuued  by 
government  is  ahv.ivs  suspect,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  make  luformation  circulated  by 
our  government  as  credible  as  possible. 
Hence,  governmental  news  reporting  must  be 
kept  objective  .md  timely.  The  Voice  of 
America  must  give  a  balanced  iiresentation 
of  fact  and  opinion.  Radio  .Moscow  chroni- 
cally slants  and  olten  delays  us  reports.  As 
a  result.  It  has  much  lower  credibility  than 
British  and  Aniencm  stations  Republicans 
are  convinced  that  m  time  the  worldwide 
audience  will  see  that  the  truth-maker  bests 
the  lie-maker. 

There  is  also  need  lor  greater  use  ol  pri- 
vately-generated materi.il  ;n  place  ol  gov- 
ernmental productions.  Vet.  i;i  the  tall  of 
1967.  the  Johnson-Humphrey  .Administra- 
tion abolished  USIA's  Office  ol  Private  Co- 
operation. This  was  a  grievous  error,  sympto- 
matic of  the  Democrats  desire  to  have  Big 
Ciovernmeiit  do  all  things  Republicans  be- 
lieve that  there  .ire  no  hner  talents  avail- 
able In  the  world  than  there  are  in  the 
American  media,  public  relations  and  enter- 
tainment Industries.  These  talents  are  surely 
available  if  only  the  .Administration  would 
invite  the  experts  in  private  business  to  par- 
ticipate in  government   programs. 

Republicans  believe  USIA  should  concern 
Itself  more  with  dissemination  tlian  pro- 
duction. For  example,  news  films  of  major 
TV  networks  are  less  suspect  than  govern- 
ment films  Other  countries,  notably  Britain 
and  Prance,  employ  tax  incentives  to  in- 
duce    feature     film     companies     to     export 
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movies,  and  film  distributors  are  encouraged 
to  attach  pro-government  short  subjects  to 
features.  American  books  and  In  ustrial.  sci- 
entific and  technical  journals  abound  with 
information  of  great  value  to  developing 
countries,  but  are  generally  too  expensive  for 
local  readers.  By  making  a  conscious  fflorl 
to  stimulate  llie  distribution  of  i)rlvate  ma- 
terials abroad,  our  government  would  at  once 
advance  its  Information  objectives  and  gen- 
erate additional  opportunities  lor  U.S.  busi- 
ness. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  IiUorm.aional 
Media  Ouarantee  ( IMO  i  program,  through 
which  the  US.  government  undertakes  to 
l)rovide  dollars  to  U.S.  publishers  In  return 
lor  [jayment  in  local  ccniiiterp.irt  funds  In 
poor  countries,  should  be  rehabilitated  .md 
expanded  instead  ot  being  reduced  as  ii  ha.s 
been  by  Democratic-controlled  Congresses. 
The  program  provides  an  excellent  return  on 
our  investment  as  recent  Congressional  ti'.--ti- 
niony  indicates: 

"IMG  has  made  pos.sitale  the  commercial 
distribution  of  books,  periodicals,  films,  re- 
cordings, etc.,  liaving  wholesale  value  of  more 
than  $80,000,000  during  its  lifetime.  I  h.ive 
been  told  by  USIA  that  this  was  accom- 
plished at  a  cost  of  slightly  more  than  ii-24,- 
000.000  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  .More  impor- 
tantly, I  am  informed  that  during  recent 
years  the  loss  r.ite  on  these  guaranteed  tr.ms- 
actlons  has  gone  steadily  downward,  so  that 
last  }ear  tlie  cost  was  about  nine  cents  for 
each  dollar's  worth  of  materials  exported." - 

There  is  also  need  to  extend  the  IMG  con- 
cept to  American  wire  services  whose  charges 
exceed  the  resources  of  poorer  countries  In 
this  situation.  Communist  news  services, 
which  are  given  away,  obtain  a  near  mo- 
nopoly in  areas  where  audiences  are  least 
s'ljj.usiic.iled  and  more  impressionable.  Our 
wire  services  are  understandably  concerned 
about  any  involvement  which  might  com- 
jiromiiie  freedom  of  the  press,  taut  an  accept- 
able arrangement  needs  urgently  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

F.  VSI.A  field  representatives  reiiiiire  great- 
er local  autonomy  in  implementing  their 
j.rnqiams  and  should  be  mcouraged  to 
make  greater  use  of  indigenous  media  out- 
hls  in  promoting  ideals  cimmonly  held 
by  free  men 

USIA  field  people  are  lar  too  dependent 
upon  materials  and  Ideas  generated  in  Wash- 
ington. Without  weakening  the  requirement 
for  coordination  of  psychological  ellorts 
abroad,  greater  effort  should  be  made  on 
adjusting  themes  developed  m  USIA  he. id- 
quarters  to  local  conditions  m  the  various 
countries.  Ideas  are  more  appealing  when  at- 
tuned to  audiences  by  use  of  local  back- 
ground and  Issues.  Too  "often  "canned  '  .stones 
prepared  in  Washington  are  distributed  lo- 
cally witliout  any  field  effort  to  enliven 
them.  Greater  imagination  is  also  required 
in  developing  promotional  techniques  to  dis- 
seminate such  information.  It  may  some- 
times be  more  effective  to  engage  a  profes- 
sional story  teller  to  convey  our  message  in 
Indian  villages  than  to  hand  out  Washington 
press  releases  in  the  provincial  capital. 

Moreover,  there  should  be  greater  effort  to 
involve  local  individuals,  groups,  and  where 
practicable  foreign  governments,  in  joint  ac- 
tivities advancing  our  common  belief  in  lib- 
erty, justice,  and  free  enterprise. 

G.  Increased  emphasis  sliould  be  placed  upon 

instruction  programs  and  related  activi- 
ties which  increase  compreliension  of  tlie 
English  language 

The  people  of  the  world  have  demonstrated 
great  interest  In  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage, especially  young  people  who  are  eager 
to   keep   abreast  of   events    in    their   chosen 


-  House  Report,  No.  362,  op.  cit.,  p.  108,  testi- 
mony of  Peter  H.  Neumann,  senior  Vice 
President  of  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 
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fields  and  who  know  that  the  most  advanced 
materials  are  In  English. 

This  interest  in  English  gives  us  a  great 
advantage  which  Is  not  being  adequately  ex- 
ploited. At  present  the  USIA  is  unable  even  to 
handle  the  large  numbers  ol  people  who  come 
to  U..S,  libraries  and  bi-nalional  renters  so 
eager  to  learn  our  language  that  they  will- 
ingly pay  for  lessons,  p'oreign  audiences  are 
also  enthusiastic  about  our  simplified  Eng- 
lish radio  broadcasts  and  our  limited  vocabu- 
lary book  ijrograms.  using  both  as  vehicles 
lor  improving  their  Engiisli.  This  Interest 
l)resents  us  with  a  valuable  opportunity;  ob- 
Mously.  i)eople  will  be  more  receptive  to  inir 
messages  U  they  understand  our  language 
and  our  way  ol  thinking 

T!ie  Sovieus  wouki  be  (juick  to  exiiloil  ,i 
similar  advantage  il  ihey  had  it.  However. 
ilicir  programs  to  te.ich  Ru.ssian  abroad  liave 
been  such  a  failure,  that  m  some  places 
ihey  have  actually  gone  over  to  teaching 
English.  In  lact.  most  foreign  governmeius 
are  now  doing  more  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge 1.1  English  by  making  it  a  required 
subject  m  their  schoijls  than  is  the  United 
States  Government.  We  should  be  far  more 
•  uigressive  m  exploiting  this  special 
.idv.iiii.ige. 

III.    <  'JNCLUSIONS 

TIic  old  adage-  .iciions  speak  louder  than 
Wi-iTd---  is  critically  applicable  to  United 
States  informational  policies. 

Words  can  explain  action  but  cannot  sub- 
stitute fi:>r  policy  Our  actual  perlormance  at 
lionie  and  .ibroad  determines  the  effective- 
ness (,f  our  psychological  operations  abroad, 
The  sharp  decline  of  confidence  m  and  re- 
spect lor  America  m  recent  ye:irs  is  due  far 
more  to  a  qualitative  deterioration  of  policies 
tli.m   to  USIA  .■-horlcomings. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nation,  cm  liardly  expect  to  be  the  sub- 
ject ol  unnersal  .md  unalloyed  affection. 
Great  power  always  draws  upon  iisell  envy 
.iiid  Icar  ol  the  less  fortunate.  Such  unavoid- 
able resentments  c.mnot  be  wholly  removed, 
but  can  be  reduced  by  prudent  exercise  ot 
jiower  and  by  consistency  and  candor  in  de- 
nning objectives.  Affection  lor  mighty 
-Americi  is  not  our  goal,  nor  Is  it  attainable, 
but  v.e  should  be  able  to  make  otlier  peoples 
understand,  believe,  and  respect  us. 

rhe  rehabilitation  of  our  prestige  awaits 
the  restoration  ol  U.S.  primacy  in  military- 
diplomatic  affairs,  tlie  cleansing  from  our  for- 
eign policy  of  glaring  ambiguities.  ,ind  the 
reiinicoration  of  c/ur  media  policies.  The  i;i- 
lormaiional  effort  c.mnot  go  it  alone,  1'he 
sjjringboard  lor  any  effective  jisycliological 
jjolicy  is  the  credibility  of  the  .Administra- 
tion and  thus  of  our  declared  national  pur- 
pose. 

Deniocrals.  too.  have  acknowledged  tlial  a 
lack  of  decisiveness  and  consistency  in  the 
Executive  Branch  undermines  our  psy- 
chological operations  abroad.  The  Democrat- 
controlled  House  Foreign  .Affairs  Commit- 
tee, in  a  1967  publication  entitled  Modern 
Communications  and  Foreign  Policy,  placed 
"indecision  about  loreign  policy  goals"  first 
•iinong  se-.er.tl  f.ictors  wiiich  are  "part  of  the 
reason  lor  our  Government's  frequently  un- 
distmguislied  response  to  tlie  challenge  and 
opportunity  presented  by  modern  communi- 
cations technology  .  ,    ' 

Il  appears  evident  that,  lacking  basic 
changes  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  our 
informational  efforts  may  in  time  liave  every 
weapon  except  the  indispensable  one. 
credibility, 

Annex  .A:  The  T.arnished  American  I.mace 
While  campaigning  for  the  Presidency  in 
1960.  the  Democrats  assailed  tlie  Elsenhower 
-Admintstration  for  an  alleged  erosion  of 
United  States  prestige  abroad.  In  support  of 
this  allegation,  they  cited  the  U-2  incident 
and  the  missile  gap.  Le.;s  than  a  year  later 
an  .Adminittraiion  spokesman  blandly  con- 
ceded that  "there  is  no  missile  gap  favoring 
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Russia  at  the  present  time  '  DurtaS  ^^ 
Cuban  crisis  the  President  openly  aeknowl- 
eclK«'d  the  critical  contribution  of  U-2  over- 
niifhta  to  his  esUniate  uf  the  Soviet  missile 
buUd-up  In  Cuba 

DEMdCKATS  CONLKAt.   3T*TTSTti  S     iN    rAI.LINC   US. 
PRESTIGE 

Also  during  the  1960  c- impj^Un  rhe  Demo- 
crats demanded  public  release  of  L'SIA  polls 
on  U  3  prestlKe  abroad  Tliev  covertlv  iib- 
tiilned  .ind  made  public  parts  of  a  document 
showing  changes  in  foreign  opinion  adverse 
to  the  United  Suites  On  J.inuHry  30  19«1. 
ten  days  after  tiiklnsc  "fflce  the  Ker;nedy  Ad- 
ministration prr>fesfilnn  ,i  zeal  to  keep  the 
public  Informed  released  .in  edited  version 
of  the  same  p<ll  However,  a  few  months 
later,  when  reporters  islted  for  statistics  on 
the  utter  collapse  of  U  a  prestige  in  the  wake 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  the  Administration 
responded  that  the  r£ijii«e  of'such  informa- 
tion would  be  !ii]iir1(TUS  tn  national  .security, 
The  Johnson  Adriiiiu.str;itli>n  is  even  more 
trnnsparent  In  concealing  data  <>n  declining 
C  S  prestige  Mr  I#f>nard  Marks.  Director  of 
USIA.  advised  a  Hmise  .Appropriations  sub- 
committee m  September  1066  that  he  had 
dl.scontlnued  worldwide  prestige  polls,  be- 
cause 

I  did  not  find  thev  were  of  any  value  " 
.\nother  L'SIA  LMrector  .Mr  Carl  T  Rowan, 
commented  on  this  .statement  In  his  syndi- 
cated column  after  lejiving  office  He  noted 
that  USIA  WHB  still  taking  other  opinion 
s.imples  of  u  .S  prestltce  which  would  be  'ex- 
plosive in  a  close  election  "  Conveniently, 
however,  the  Democrauc  Chairman  of  the 
Information  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  still 
stiiuds  behind  ;Us  '.•treemenf  that  USIA 
nefds  nor  leci.issily  ind  mike  public  their 
P<jKs  imtU  two  years  :ilter  thev  have  been 
taken.  Moreover,  now  that  it  his  been  re- 
vealed m  the  preas  that  the  Johnsf>n-Hum- 
phrey  .■\dministr.ition  is  not  above  contriving 
domestic  polls  to  falselv  show  increasing 
prestige,  we  can  only  nope  tJvat  similar 
techniques  will  not  slip  into  -he  .-Vclmtnutra- 
tlon  s  foreign  opinion  s.imples 

PRIVArEI-T     SPONSORfS     POLLS     IN     EmoPE 

Disturbed  by  the  sudden  cancellation  of 
USIA  polls.  Republican  Congressional  leaders 
sponsored  a  prestige  poll  lu  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember 1966  Efitabilshed  poU-taklng  firms, 
many  used  regularly  by  USIA.  to^ik  a  sampling 
of  over  6.000  people  in  Great  Bntaln,  West 
Germany.  Prance.  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Tins  nve-natlon  NATO  poll  showed  that  only 
2  ■  of  Europeans  thought  US  prestige  had 
Improved.  Half  of  those  surveyed  thought 
U  S.  foreign  policy  was  moving  the  world 
away  from  peace  Nearly  70  '  felt  the  world 
was  no  closer  to  peace  .is  .i  result  of  the 
Johnson  Admimstratlon's  efforts  Compared 
with  the  March  1964  data  previously  released 
by  USI.\  criticism  of  the  US  had  risen  one- 
third  in  Britain,  tripled  in  West  Germany, 
and  doubled  In  Prance  to  a  point  where  53  : 
of  the  French  public  was  critical  of  American 
policies. 

Companng  these  ittitudes  of  the  1960s 
with  those  jf  the  IU50s  ;s  most  Instructive. 
During  the  Elsenhower  Presidency,  demon- 
strators In  Paris.  Milan  and  Madrid  did  not 
burn  the  American  flag  President  Elsenhower 
h.mded  Intact  to  his  successor  N.-\TO.  CENTO. 
SE.\TO.  \  warless  .\sia,  and  the  unchallenged 
5tr:\tegic  siipenonty  of  the  United  States. 
Today  the  U  S  .  virtually  isolated  from  major 
allies  of  yesteryear,  tights  the  most  unpopu- 
lar war  of  Its  history,  U  S  strategic  superior- 
ity, if  retained,  .has  lost  what  matters  most 
in  the  age  of  deterrence,  much  of  its  credi- 
bility 

.Anu-.\mencanism  Is  commonplace  In  vlr- 
ti.illy  every  capital  :!  Europe.  The  Vice 
President  reflected  sorrowfully  on  this  after 
his  Spring  1967  fence-mending  trip  to  Eu- 
rope: It  broke  our  hearts.'  he  mourned,  to 
discover  tiie  "bad  picture'  the  world  has  of 
the  United  States.  It's  mostly  "bombs  drop- 
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pln<  r!  t.s  tAkln>^  l<lare,  crime,  corruption. 
r"".  i'  -  Ahat  s.inie  people  think  la  news  " 
He  X  L.S  •,-  ,»iciUly  right  Whit  has  been  hap- 
per  •■.»;  ^  .".ews-  bad  news  for  and  about 
America. 

Annex  B  .\  DrrrNT  Rkspect  roR  the  Opin- 
ions or  Mankind-  The  RKPfBLiCAN  Record 
Our  political  triidltlon  has  always  Included 
a  sensitivity  to  the  Importance  of  world 
opinion  The  De«-laratlon  of  Independence 
begins  by  saying  lliat  we  were  obliged  to 
explain  to  the  world  why  we  were  breaking 
our  bonds  with  Ortat  Britain  We  owed,  it 
said,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind"  to  explain  why  we  felt  compelled 
to  take  action. 

Today  the  power  of  the  United  States  Is 
so  immense  that  every  move  has  slgnlBcaiice 
to  the  populations  of  foreign  countries 
Today  we  have  a  sF>ectat  obzllgatlon  to  the 
'  opinions  of  mankind," 

The  record  of  recent  vears  demonstrates 
that  Republicans  have  acted  on  this  belief. 
It  shows  as  well  Uiftt  the  Democrats  have 
dangerously  flaunted  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind " 

Even  during  Democratic  Admlnl.stratlons, 
Republicans  have  led  in  officially  recognizing 
the  importance  of  world  opinion  The 
"SnUth-Mundt  Act"  of  1948,'  which  first 
authorized  a  permanent  US  overseas  infor- 
mation program,  was  developed  by  two  Re- 
publicans, [ormer  Senator  H.  .\lexander 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  ;ind  Representative  i  now 
Senator  I  Karl  .\lundt  of  South  Dakota 
Among  the  most  notable  advocates  of  the 
legislation  was  then  .Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
General  Dwlght  D  Kl.senhower.  who  testified 
before  the  Mouse  Foreign  .Affairs  Committee 
m  1947  He  described  the  importinoe  of 
psychological  warfare  I'perations  during 
World  War  II.  and  \lcorously  supported  all 
aspects  of  the  prop<ised  legislation  for  peace- 
time iniormatlonal  and  cultural  exchange 
pr^igrums  General  Elsenhower  also  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1950  on  behalf  of  ,i  resolution  to 
strengthen  overseas  information  programs. 
.\s  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1952. 
General  Els«?iiho»er  made  the  nation's  psy- 
chological effort  a  major  point  m  his  foreijjn 
policy  platform.  He  charged  that  the  Truman 
Administration  had  never  been  able  to 
grasp  the  full  Import  of  a  psychological  ef- 
fort put  forth  on  a  national  scale."  • 

Soon  after  his  Inausruralloa  President  El- 
senhower established  a  .special  committee  on 
International  Information  Activities,  chaired 
by  Mr  William  H  Jackson,  to  evaluate  the 
government's  Information  policies  and  ac- 
tivities abro;xd.  About  the  same  time  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  under  Republican  Senator 
Bourke  B  Hlckenlooper  .jf  Iowa,  completed 
a  year-long  review  which  found  that  our 
foreign  information  prtuframs  were  suffering 
from  Ineffective  coordination,  duplication, 
poor  iVdministratlon.  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  fundamental  L»bjecllves. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  these  two  com- 
mittees, the  President  moved  quickly  to 
strengthen  what  he  termed  the  'voice  of 
truth  abroad."  He  established  .i  new  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion .Agency  i  USIA  i .  and  made  it  responsible 
for  all  overseas  information  functions.  This 
resulted  in  improved  coordination,  the  elim- 
ination of  duplication  of  effort,  significant 
savings  and  greater  credibility  by  virtue  of 
the  Tact  that  the  US  no*'  spoke  with  one 
official  voice  abroad 

In  a  related  move  another  new  organiza- 
tion, the  Operations  C<X)rdlnRtlng  Board 
lOCB)  of  the  National  Security  Council 
I  NSC),  was  created  to  Improve  the  planning, 
coordinating  and  execution  of  national  .secu- 
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rity  policies,  taking  into  full  account  'the 
particular  climate  of  opinion  the  United 
States  Ls  seeking  to  achieve  In  the  world."' 
Throughout  his  Administration.  President 
EUenhower  evidenced  keen  [)ersonal  Interest 
1.1  our  psychological  programs:  he  ordered 
the  Director  of  USIA  to  report  directly  to 
him  and  insured  that  he  would  have  ready 
access  to  the  White  House;  he  placed  the 
USIA  chief  at  the  table  during  OCB  .md 
NSC  meetings,  so  the  Director  could  share  1  i 
policy-making  instead  of  serving  only  as  tte 
official  purveyor  of  Information;  he  gave  the 
new  Agency  a  clear  statement  of  its  mlssloti; 
and  he  consistently  fought  for  higher  budg- 
ets necessary  for  USIA  to  achieve  orderly 
growth. 

However.  In  1957,  the  Democrat-controlled 
85th  Congress  dealt  USIA  a  severe  blow.  The 
.Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  on  the 
insistence  of  Senator  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
slashed  the  Agency's  budget  to  -$90  million,  a 
reduction  of  823  million  from  the  budget  of 
the  previous  year.  It  v.as  widely  acknowl- 
edged at  the  time  that  Senator  Johnson 
slashed  this  critical  progr.im.  not  only  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  impor- 
tance of  psychological  activities,  but  alS4j  be- 
cause he  wished  to  deal  a  personal  political 
blow  to  the  Incumbent  Director  of  USIA 
Although  a  House-Senate  compromi.se  in- 
creased the  final  appropriation  to  $98  mil- 
lion, the  USIA  budget  lur  salaries  .md  ex- 
penses (the  Item  covering  most  operations 
and  the  best  indicator  of  the  Agency's  cur- 
rent activities)  was  not  thereafter  raised  to 
the  1956  level  until  fiscal  year  1963  Thus 
political  malice  set  the  program  back  some 
six  years 

Prior  to  leaving  office.  President  Eisen- 
hower commissioned  another  special  com 
mlttee  on  Information  .Activities  .Abroad, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Mansfield  D  Spraeue,  to 
assess  .actions  taken  and  needs  lor  the  fu- 
ture. The  non-partisan  Committee  stated 
"In  recent  years  great  progress  has  bee:. 
made  in  strengthening  the  US  Intormatlot 
system  Staffs  have  been  professionalized,  ef- 
fective media  organizations  have  been  built, 
and  arrangements  for  coordin.itliig  informa- 
tion programs  with  foreign  policy  have  been 
improved.  Such  progress  must  continue,  foi 
the  demands  placed  upon  the  system  will  in- 
crease rapidly  In  the  years  ahead' 

Unfortunately  the  Democrats,  who  fell  heii 
ti  the  Sprague  Com.mittees  lengthy  report 
disregarded  or  iicted  counter  to  Its  recom- 
mendations For  example,  one  of  their  first 
moves  was  to  dissolve  the  OCB.  although  the 
Corrmiittee,  in  cautioning  against  this,  had 
said  m  part:  "If  the  OCB  did  not  exist,  it 
would  have  t-^  be  invented:  its  creation  was 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  Increiise  In  U.S. 
Information  activities  up  to  1953.  as  well  as 
of  the  growing  importance  of  public  opinion 
and  communications  in  foreign  affairs  ' 

The  only  major  recommendation  of  the 
Sprague  Committee  implemented  by  the 
Democrats  concerned  the  need  for  increasing 
informational  activities  in  .Africa  and  U;tln 
America.  This  recommendation  was  made  in 
the  context  if  the  overall  necessity  for  -ex- 
panding the  US  information  program  The 
Committee  warned  twice  elsewhere  In  its  re- 
port against  further  cutbacks  in  the  West- 
ern European  program  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing funds  for  other  USIA  neeti.s  Nevertheless, 
the  Senate,  under  the  instigation  of  Demo- 
craUc  Senaurs  J  Wllli.im  Pulbnght  and  Al- 
len J  Ellender.  slashed  appnipriatlons  for 
Western  Europe  reguiarly  from  1961-64  Our 
current  problems  with  our  NATO  allies  are 
not  due  enurely.  or  even  principally,  to  this 
lack  of  wisdom,  but  it  is  clear  that  USIA 
appropriations  for  Western  Europe  were  cut 
considerably  below  prudent  levels. 
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In  any  cnsp.  the  pniduul  i>  croa.se  in  size 
and  scope  of  the  government"s  psychological 
efforts,  which  all  Impartial  observers  have 
Judged  to  be  necessary,  has  not  taken  piece. 
No  new  propram.s  of  scope  and  Imagination 
have  been  pener.ited  under  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  .Administration,  comparable,  for 
iiistiiiire  to  President  I'lsPiiho\Aer's  Pcople- 
to-People  jirogram.  which  provided  for  large 
scale  i)ublic  !)nrt;clpation  lu  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  which  pcnerated  at  le.ist  five  dol- 
lars of  privaf-e  spending  for  every  tax  dol- 
lar of  'seed"  money  invested  It  is  evident 
therefore  and.  for  Americ.i.  e.'Kceedlngly  un- 
fortunate- that  the  current  .Administration 
IS  unwilling  or  inc.ipable  of  performing  re- 
spon.sibly  and  Imaginatively  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  are.is  critical  to  the  well-being 
and  security  of  the  United  KUUes. 


'PL    402.  "The  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Excharge  .Act  of  1948  " 
•New  York  Times.  October  9,  1952,  p   24 


'  Execu-.lve    tJrder    10483    of    September    2, 
1953 

'  Bulletin.  The  Department  of  State,  Vol. 
XLIV,  No    1128.  February  26,  1961,  p.  186. 
Ibid  .p   194 


Republican  Statement  on  President's 
Economic  Report 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MlSSOtJHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
Ins  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  began 
its  annual  hearin':s  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port of  the  President.  At  the  opening  of 
those  hearings.  I  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  minority  members  a  statement  we 
prepared  in  reply  to  the  President's  per- 
sonal "economic"  message  which  covers 
the  fir.st  28  pages  in  the  volume.  A  fuller 
minority  statement  responding  to  the 
report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers which,  coupled  with  the  accom- 
panying charts  and  tables,  makes  up  the 
other  286  pages  of  the  volume  will  ap- 
pear in  the  annual  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  This  report  and 
the  Republican  views  will  be  prepared  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  public  hearings 
of  administration  witnesses  and  non- 
governmental experts. 

I  include  the  minority  preliminary 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

This  nation  and  ius  economy  are  in  trouble 
and  the  .American  jietiple  know  it. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Administration 
has  lost  the  initiative  It  is  not  solving  prob- 
lems; It  IS  stockpiling  them.  It  Is  failing  in 
the  primary  t.isk  of  leadership.  It  has  neither 
maintained  the  confidence  of  the  people  nor 
shown  the  capacity  to  rally  the  country  be- 
hind hard  but  necessary  actions. 

The  President  has  tried  to  reassure  us  that 
his  policies  are  moving  the  nation  ""toward 
new  and  better  shores  ""  .An  anxious  and  con- 
cerned public  knows  better.  The  American 
people  are  aware  that-- 

The  jiurchasing  power  of  their  dollar  is 
dropping  at  an  accelerating  rate; 

Long-term  interest  rates  are  at  cruelly  high 
levels. 

The  Administration  has  lost  the  power  to 
control  the  Federal  budget; 

The  dollar  is  under  attack  from  abroad; 

I'he  sUibility  ot  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem Itself  is  threatened; 

Our  cities  are  seething  with  discontent  and 
the  possibility  of  civil  strife; 

Our  rural  areas  are  struggling  under  the 
worsening  cost-price  squeeze  on  agriculture; 

Our  so-called  "full  employment"'  has  been 
bought  by  the  heavy  manpower  requirements 
associated  with  the  Vietnam  War  and  by 
■swollen  Federal  payrolls;  and 

The  po.ssibility  of  other  military  involve- 
ments overseas  looms  large. 
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Can  we  take  pride  In  this  record''  .Are  these 
the  fruits  of  wise  and  prtident  leadership? 
Haven't  the  American  people  the  right  to 
expect  more  from  an  administration  that 
promised  creation  of  a  "Great  Society"? 

The  reluctance  of  the  American  ppfiple  to 
pay  higher  taxes  does  not  stem  Irom  indif- 
ference to  the  needs  of  (,ur  poor,  the  crisis 
In  our  cities  and  rural  areas  or  the  demands 
for  better  education  and  health,  clean  water 
and  nir  and  Improved  transport.'iti(<n  services. 
The  public  lives  daily  with  these  problems 
and,  if  anything,  is  catjcr  to  pet  on  with  the 
Job    And  so  are  we 

But  tlie  public  is  not  willinj;  to  uiuierwrite 
vast  new  Federal  e.\pendinires  on  top  (,i  .m 
already  swollen,  often  inoilcctive  untl  out- 
moded structure  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  American  people  demand  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  urecnt  need  to  es- 
tablish a  new  order  of  [jrioruies  in  domestic 
spending. 

Nor  is  the  public  ready  to  recopnlze  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  tlie  only  or  even 
the  best  agent  of  social  change  iii  our  so- 
ciety. Again,  more  is  demanded  than  mere 
lip  service  to  the  concept  that  our  private 
institutions  and  our  State  and  local  povern- 
ments  must  be  given  new  incentives  and 
mobilized  to  play  the  key  role  in  meetinp  our 
public  problems. 

The  Administration  has  failed  to  uppre- 
ciate  tlie  depth  of  leeling  which  exutj  on 
these  tjucstions.  Its  words  embrace  priorities. 
private  initiative  and  creative  Federalism, 
but  Its  deeds  retain  its  commitment  to  the 
stale  solutions  of  the  1930s 

The  President's  talk  about  establishing 
priorities  and  making  sacrifices  is  nothing 
but  that^Just  talk.  The  1969  budget,  which 
has  already  been  made  obsolete  bv  the  rapid 
pace  of  events,  is  a  case  m  point  Contrary 
to  the  Administration's  pretentions,  the 
bud,Tet  is  neither  tight,  frugal,  nor  strmgcm. 
It  does  not  reflect  a  realistic  sense  at  our 
national  priorities. 

By  what  stretch  of  the  imagination  does 
the  Administration  call  this  a  tight  budget? 
At  existing  tax  rates  and  even  based  upon 
unrealistically  optimistic  economic  assump- 
tions, the  1969  budget  will  show  a  massive 
minimum  deficit  of  $20  billion  for  a  second 
year  in  a  row.  New  oblipatlonal  authority 
would  Increase  by  nearly  $18  billion  compared 
to  an  increase  of  S7.4  billion  in  the  current 
year.  Total  budget  authority  would  increase 
by  over  $15  billion  compared  to  less  than 
$4  billion  in  the  current  year.  Net  obligations 
incurred  would  Increase  by  $15.7  billion  com- 
pared to  $10.8  billion  in  the  current  year. 
Employment  in  the  civilian  agencies  would 
increase  by  over  40.000  In  fiscal  1969. 

A  budget  is  more  than  a  blueprint  for 
a  single  year;  it  is  a  plan  for  future  spend- 
ing as  well.  On  this  basis,  the  Presidents 
new  budget  is  sowing  the  seeds  for  yet  an- 
other spending  explosion. 

We  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
Admintstration"s  refusal  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  firm  control.  The  reason 
the  Administration  has  met  resistance  to  its 
request  for  higher  taxes  is  that  it  has  not 
made  a  real  effort  to  reduce  domestic  spend- 
ing and  set  hard  priorities  among  domestic 
programs. 

Last  year  it  announced  with  great  fanfare 
budget  cuts  in  the  current  fiscal  vear.  Yet. 
even  after  these  "cuts,"  total  AdminiEtra- 
tion  budget  expenditures  will  rise  by  nearly 
$3  billion  above  the  January  1967  estimate. 
This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  year  recommended  a  $5 
billion  LUt.  not  a  $3  billion  increase.  And 
while  it  asJts  for  more  new  taxes,  the  Adimn- 
istration  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  that 
payroll  taxes  have  already  been  increased 
and  will  yield  an  additional  M.3  billion  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

To  back  up  Its  plea  for  higher  taxes,  the 
AdminiBtration  preaches  voluntary  restraint 
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to  labor  and  btiriness.  There  has  yet  to  be 
any  rccopnr.ion  of  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  itself  to  exercise  resfnint  or 
of  the  Government's  [irimary  responsibility 
for  (jur  present  economic  problems.  If  tlie 
Administration  continues  along  this  route, 
we  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  eventually 
tries  to  Impose  mandatory  price.  wa;:;e  and 
credit  controls  on  the  American  pp<~.i)lp.  Its 
balance  of  payments  policies  otier  an  m.struc- 
tive  and  disquiPtiHf;  parallel. 

Its  emergency  balance  of  payments  jiro- 
gram  is  short-sighted  and  sflf-dcleating.  Its 
analysis  of  the  jiroblem  is  completely  con- 
Ir.idictcd  by  Us  pr'.poted  solutions.  With  one 
stroke,  the  .Administration  has  reversed  our 
p;)st-v.-ar  jMilicy  to  free  Intprnational  trade 
and  iiayments  from  restrictive  and  crippling 
controls.  U  hopes  to  buy  sonic  inime-Uiate 
gam  ill  our  balance  of  ijaymcnts  while  it 
undermines  the  v.alue  of  the  U.S.  dollar  as 
a  fully  convertible  and  .stable  reserve  cur- 
rency. In  the  long  run.  the  resort  to  dls- 
guised  dev.Uuation  will  lead  to  larger  gold 
outflows,  reduced  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  a  \\eakeninc  of  the  entire  free  world 
ecoiKJiiiy. 

"I'he  Admini.-lral-un  apparently  re.L'urds  all 
overseas  l.avel  as  mere  pleasure-seeking  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  much  is  related  to 
(ducation,  essential  povernment  uctiviUes 
and  business  purposes  related  M  the  expan- 
sion of  exports.  It  is  curbing  the  freedom  of 
our  citizens  ■without  liaving  made  a  real 
effort  to  increase  foreign  tourism  to  the 
United  .states.  The  .Administration  delayed 
the  appointment  <'f  its  travel  task  fjrce  for 
over  11  months  and  finally  acted  (jnly  a 
month  briore  it  jjushed  the  jjanic  button. 

The  Administration  has  yet  to  come  clean 
with  tlie  -Americ.in  people  about  the  eco- 
nomic ellects  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Private 
studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan show  that  the  Vietnam  Ijui'ld-up  be- 
tween the  first  quarter  of  1965  and  the  last 
quarter  of  1966  was  responsible  for  a  total 
rise  of  $32  billion  In  annual  GNP  ;,nd  lor 
roughly  3.2  million  additional  jobs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  study,  without  Vietnam  spending, 
output  in  the  final  quarter  of  19G6  would 
have  been  almost  4  percent  below  that  re- 
ported, -while  unemployment  would  have 
risen  to  a  rece.ssion  level  of  77  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

.American  agriculture  is  also  in  serious 
trouble.  Farm  parity  prices  are  the  lowest 
since  the  depres.sion  days  of  the  thirties  and 
costs  of  production  are  steadily  rising  tmdcr 
the  Adminisir,ition"s  inflationary  pohcies. 
Farm  debt  has  reached  the  danger  point. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  dilticuliies  be- 
fore our  country  In"  a  long  and  weary  sta- 
tistical recital  of  our  ccononuc  achievements. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  we  liuve  made  eco- 
nomic gains  but  that,  liaving  made  those 
gains,  the  Administration  has  failed  so  com- 
pletely to  marshal  our  vast  resources  effec- 
tively to  solve  our  growing  ngcnda  of  urgent 
and  critical  problems. 

For  our  part,  whether  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, we  have  consistently  advocted  that 
at  iiigh  employment,  the  avoidance  of  infla- 
tion required  a  more  moderate  pace  of  mone- 
tary advance  and  a  Federal  budget  some- 
where near  balance.  Time  has  proved  lias 
judgment  correct. 

As  long  ago  as  1963.  the  minority  members 
of  this  committee  proposed  a  non-partisan 
Commission  on  Federal  Expenditure  Policy 
to  establish  priorities  in  public  spending  and 
to  Identify  those  activities  which  could  be 
belter  periormed  and  with  superior  effec- 
tiveness by  Ktate  and  local  governments  and 
by  the  private  sector.  We  repeated  that  rec- 
ommendation In  1964  only  to  have  it  re- 
jected outright  by  the  Administration  in 
both  years. 

For  years  we  have  advocated  less  reliance 
on  aggregate  spending  to  eliminate  hard- 
core unemployment  and  more  emphasis  on 
iwer    training    in    the    private    sector 
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thrr.ugh  devlfes  such  as.  rhe  H'-imnii  Iiivfst- 
meiii  Act  We  have  urged  the  formation  of 
rt  pubUc-prlvate  Economic  Opportunity  Cor- 
pofiitDn  new  machinery  to  combat  emer- 
Keiicy  strllces.  a  plan  to  promote  and  assist 
In  pr.ivldlng  homeownershlp  iimong  luw-in- 
come  fiunilies  ind  better  methods  t4j  increivse 
tlie  revenue  sources  of  State  and  lijcal 
governments 

In  1963.  long  before  the  Admtnlstratlon 
finally  acted,  the  minority  foresaw  the  com- 
ini{  World  financial  crisis  and  Introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  reform  <>t  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  and  parallel  action 
to  drastically  reduce  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  Had  the  Administration  as- 
signed a  high  priority  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  years  ago  we  would  not  now 
be  experiencing  our  staggering  balance  of 
payments  deficit  and  gold  outflow. 

We  regre:  that  most  i>f  these  and  other 
recommendations  which  we  have  made 
through  the  years  were  received  by  the  Ad- 
nunlstrnilon  with  indltjerence  or  outright 
hostility  TfUs  applies  is  well  to  our  belief 
that  before  a  tax  increase  -ould  be  of  benefit 
to  *.he  eoniimy  it  would  have  to  t>e  tied  to 
a  package  of  significant  reductions  In  non- 
essential spending  Only  such  a  package 
would  slow  inflation  below  the  J  percent  in- 
crease which  the  Administration  appears 
content  to  tolerate  tfils  year  and  enable  a 
re-ordenng  of  priorities  so  necessary  to  help 
solve  our  unmet  domestic  problems 

Although  time  is  growing  ^hort.  and  our 
pmblems  are  mounting,  we  are  -rinfident  that 
our  pojple  still  have  the  will  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  overcome  them  if  given  wise,  effec- 
tive and  courageous  leadership 


A  Novel   Proposal 

; 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

uf    NEW     JELRSEY 

IN   FHE  HQUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATIVEi 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker  I  thought 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  mittht  etijoy 
readln?  a  letter  I  have  just  received.  It 
Is  a  very  tiove.  proposal. 

The  letter  follows: 

New<Y(,iik.  N  Y  . 

January  30,  f  968. 
H.n    William   B    Wionall. 
Congreit  o/  the  United  States. 
Hou.'te  of  Rpp'fsentatiies. 
Washington   D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Widnall  On  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington.  I  dropped  by  the  White  House 
to  iee  how  the  President  was  bearing  up  and 
they  wouldn  t  even  let  me  in  the  grounds 
And  mind  vou  I  wasn  t  even  protesUng  any  — 
but  Just  being  neighborly  This  personal  re- 
buff made  me  realize  that  the  White  Hoiise 
like  so  many  other  things  in  Washington  has 
bee  >me  too  centralized 

If  I  were  President,  I  would  take  the  White 
House  to  the  pecpie  instead  jf  making  them 
come  to  It  I  would  shift  the  White  House 
to  a  different  stale  each  month  so  that  the 
pe<:>ple  In  every  region  would  get  to  know  the 
President,  and  he  would  have  a  better  grasp 
of  their  problems  .And  if  people  wanted  to 
protest  anything  they  ct.uld  do  it  right  In 
their  own  slates  witfiout  marching  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  Every  state,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  welcome  this  decentralization 
of  the  Executive  Mansion  which  couldn't 
help  but  beautify  all  of  our  sovereign  states 
To  accomplish  this  all  that  wuuid  have  to  be 
done  would  be  to  extend  the  President's  term 
Of  ifflce  from  forty-eight  to  rifty  months  so 
that  no  state  including  Rhode  Island  would 
be  ':eft  out  in  the  cold  without  a  White  House 
I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  help 
give  this  setter  the  widest  possible  g'.vern- 
menial  distribution  by  having  it  reprinted  In 
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the  Congres8lon,=il  Record  s<t  as  to  enlist  sup- 
port of  all  Congressional  leaders  for  my  pro- 
posal which  might  be  called  the  Wright 
Movement  for  snaaller  but  better  White 
Hnufes  In  all  of  the  fifty  states 
Respectfully  yours. 

George  W   Wricht 


S'./ift  Bird  Job  Corps  Center  Funds 
Canceled 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

UK    bOLTH     OAKOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
\f"ridav   Fi'bruarv  5.  1968 

.Mr  UKRflV  .Mr  Speaker,  the  Indian 
people  ftave  again  been  the  last  to  re- 
ceive consideration  and  the  fust  to  be  cut 
off  when  funds  are  short 

The  Mussnuri  River  devtlopment  pro- 
gram provided  for  a  lar^e  clam  near 
Pierre.  S  Dak  .  which  n(X)ded  thoasands 
of  acres  ut  Mls.souri  River  bottom  land  on 
the  Cheyenne  Rucr  Indiati  Reservation. 
Cash  settlement  was  to  be  made,  to  be 
sure  for  the  loss  (jf  their  land,  their  tim- 
ber, and  their  wildlife,  but  no  cash  can 
compensate  them  for  this  loss 

Under  the  poverty  program  a  Job  Corps 
center  was  established  at  .Swift  Bird  on 
the  Missouri  River — the  purpjse  of 
which  was  tiot  only  to  provide  jobs  for 
young  Indians  and  other  young  Ameri- 
cans, but  was  to  start  a  reforestation 
program  alont;  the  Oahe  Lake  .sliores, 
which  in  a  few  years  would  restore  bank 
protectiofi,  tunber  protection,  atid  wild- 
life protection. 

When  there  was  a  shortage  of  OEO 
funds  the  first  project  to  be  canceled  was 
the  Swift  Bird  Job  Corps  Center.  Frank 
Ducheneau.x,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Tribal  Council  has  written  a  very 
complete  letter  to  the  President,  .settms 
out  the  facts,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  ConKre.ss  know  how 
the  OEO  Director  has  managed  his  de- 
partment to  outmanai-e  the  Indian  peo- 
ple first. 

The  letter  follows: 

Febrvary   2.   1968. 
Hon   Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
r/if  Prfiident  o/  tne  United  States. 
T>if  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  President  Ji.iiNsuN  The  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  have  learned 
through  v,^rlous  news  media  of  the  closing 
of  several  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
these  Is  the  newly  constructed  .Swift  Bird  Job 
Corps  Center  located  In  the  central  part  of 
-South  Dakota  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Reservation 

-As  of  the  above  date  the  Tribe  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Atf.tirs.  who  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  i>f  operating  this  center, 
have  received  no  official  notice  of  the  closing 
of  the  Swift  Bird  Job  Corps  Center. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  the  State  of  -South  Dakota  did  ask  you 
through  your  OEO  Director.  Sargent 
Shriver.  to  consider  the  building  of  a  Job 
C  irps  Center  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Reeervatlon  After  due  consideration,  the 
request  w;is  granted  My  people  were  very 
happy  and  thankful  for  this  approval  of  such 
a  Center  and  had  high  hopes  for  the  training 
of  o'or  young  Indian  boys  ajid  the  need  for 
this  multiple  purpose  center 

The  purpose  of  this  Job  Corps  Center  was 
soil  conservation,  recreation,  reforestation 
hazard  control,  created  by   the  Oahe  Reser- 
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voir,  and  the  construction  of  wild  life  refuge 
along  the  shores  of  the  reservoir 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  gave  up 
over  104,000  acres  of  its  land  for  the  con- 
structlun  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir,  M  of  Its 
timber  was  inundated  leaving  a  b.irren  shore 
line  The  game  Is  gone  for  the  lack  of  natural 
habitat  A  hazard  to  livestock  has  been 
created  by  the  rise  and  tall  of  the  waters 
impounded  by  the  O.ihe  D«m  The  United 
States  Government  has  In  P  L.  776  Bird 
C.jngress  168  Stat  1 191  1 ,  Section  VIII,  thereof 
agreed  to  lake  such  protective  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  minimize  the  k>sses  to 
the  Indians  created  by  this  luaznrd  ITie  Tribe 
has  spent  In  the  nelghborhiKKl  "f  $60  000  00 
of  Its  own  lunds  and  made  available  sutticiont 
lands  m  the  promotion  .md  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  Job  Corps  Center 

Tills  newly  constructed  Swift  Bird  Job 
C\,rps  Center  was  built,  equipped  and  fully 
st.ilTed  at  a  cost  i>f  uver  two  million  dollars, 
but  has  never  opened  for  reasons  we  do  not 
know.  Tlie  recruitment  by  this  tnbe  of  In- 
dian youth  were  some  70  young  men  who 
could  have  benefited  educationally  and  by 
vocational  training  .md  thereby  becoming 
more  resp>onslble,  employable  and  productive 
citizens. 

-Mong  with  the  training  that  these  on- 
rollees  would  receive  in  reforestation  alonu 
the  shore  edges  they  would  do  a  Job  th-it 
would  take  Mother  N'ature  two  liundred  years 
to  do.  Not  I'nly  would  it  beautify  the  lake 
area  but  would  create  wild  life  tiabltats.  rec- 
reation areas  and  deter  soil  erosion  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  lake  as  it  would 
help  to  hold  back  the  silt,  which  Is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  life  of  the  reservoir;  and  the 
fencing  of  the  taking  line  would  esuiblish 
the  boundary  lines  .uid  would  carry  out  the 
agreement  of  the  l^'nited  .states  Clovernmeni 
as  to  Its  obligations  as  set  out  in  -Section 
VIII  of  PL.  776  83rd  Congress  (68  Stat. 
1191  I . 

May  we  ask  of  you.  Mr  President,  to  Inter- 
cede .ind  to  reconsider  the  closing  of  the 
Swift  Bird  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  In 
keeping  with  your  promise  to  the  Indians 
at  the  White  Hou.se  Conference  that  they,  the 
Indians,  would  be  m  the  forefront  in  all 
Federal  programs  lur  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  these  United  -Stales 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  Resolu- 
tion pa-ssed  by  the  Claims  and  I^-glslalion 
Committee  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe. 

May  we  thank  you  for  the  O  E  O   Programs 
that  are  now  operating  on  this  Reservation. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  DitcHENEAtrx, 
Chairman,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal 
Council. 
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President's  Job  Creation  Program  in  Los 
%.         Angeles 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIKOBNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5, 1968 

Mr  HAWKINS  .Mr  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember a  meeting  wa-s  held  in  Los  .A.n- 
Keles  to  seek  the  support  of  the  business 
and  industrial  community  in  providini; 
jobs  for  the  hara-core  unemployed.  This 
effort  was  initiated  under  Pre.sident 
Johnson's  new  test  prot;ram  for  job 
development. 

At  this  time,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
40  employers  in  the  Los  An^ieles  area 
have  expre-s.sed  strung  interest  In  par- 
ticipatms  in  the  test  program.  Many  of 
them  have  submitted  specific  proposals 
to  the  US  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  as  these  proposals  come  to  fruition, 


more  than  3,500  new  jobs  will  be  created 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  in  the  Los 
Anpelcs  area.  Just  last  week,  officials  of 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  La- 
bor Department  met  once  again  with 
businessmen  in  Los  Angeles  to  advance 
the  job  creation  program.  I  am  very  grat- 
ified at  the  positive  and  constructive  re- 
spon.se  from  the  Los  An.celes  business 
community  to  President  Johnson's  crea- 
tive i)ropo.sal  for  involving  the  talents 
and  resources  of  business  in  finding  a 
solution  to  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems that  exi.sts  in  our  cities  today.  The 
success  of  this  program  may  well  deter- 
mine the  future  of  our  large  cities,  and 
we  can  all  be  encouraged  by  the  develop- 
ments in  Los  Angeles. 


George  A.  Dondero 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  fireat  feeling  of  personal  loss  and 
deep  sorrow  that,  while  absent  from  the 
country  on  oflRclal  business.  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  my  distinguished  former 
colleague,  dear  friend,  and  veteran  leg- 
i-slator  from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Georee  A.  Dondero- 

There  arc  f^o  many  things  that  can  be 
.'^aid  about  this  ftreat  -servant  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  a  .uentleman  to  the  core,  a 
magnificent  -scholar  with  an  abiding 
pa.s-sion  in  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  a  tower  of  strength  as  both 
a  member  and,  later,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

.^mong  the  Diany  fine  facets  of  his 
character  was  his  knov.'ledge  of  the  great 
traditions  of  this  House  and  his  willing- 
ness to  coun-sel  us  at  any  time.  I  doubt 
---eriously  if  there  is  anyone  of  us  who, 
as  a  newcomer  to  this  body,  did  not 
benefit — not  once  but  many  times — from 
thi.s  man's  consideration  and  kindness 
m  being  always  willing  to  help  us  out. 

Of  course  we  all  know  of  what  was 
undoubtedly  liis  greatest  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  this  countrj-.  and  the 
State  and  region  which  he  so  ably 
.served.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  one 
of  the  major  .sections  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  named  the  Wiley-Don- 
dero  ship  channel.  Without  a  doubt, 
absent  the  influence,  persistence,  imagi- 
nation, and  dedication  of  George  A. 
Dondero.  as  well  as  that  of  the  late 
Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  this  monu- 
mental project  would  never  have  been 
built,  much  less  have  become  such  a 
significant  factor  in  all  our  lives. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the 
Interstate  Defense  Higliway  System  are 
magnificent  examples  of  this  man's 
leadership  and  foresight.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  greater  contribution 
to  the  economy  and  well-being  of  any 
country  than  these  two  incomparable 
projects,  for  which  he  rightfully  re- 
ceives the  thanks  of  his  Nation. 

Mrs.  Cederberg  and  I  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  son.  Rob- 
ert   Lincoln    Dondero,    of    Royal    Oak, 
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Mich,,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Marion  Wil- 
son, of  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  his  nine 
grandchildren,  and  three  great-grand- 
children. We  have  lost  a  fine  friend  and 
a  great  American. 


Death  of  the  Great  Society 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.VriVE-S 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
James  M.  Flinchum,  the  editor  of  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo„  State  Tribune,  has 
taken  a  long  look  at  the  recent  state  of 
the  Union  message,  comparinu  relevant 
passages  with  similar  .speeches  in  1966 
and  1967  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of  sameness 
to  the  message."  Editor  Flinchum  ob- 
served further  that — 

It  was  the  most  conservative  address  of 
Its  kind  since  Lyndon  Johnsnn  became 
President  .  .  ,  this  is  very  probably  because 
the  grand  plans  of  previous  year,s  h-ive  .0 
plainly  come  to  naught  and  the  nation  is 
preoccupied  with  defeats  or  stalemates  Iwth 
at  home  and  abroad. 

And  Mr.  Flinchum  made  an  observa- 
tion which  I  have  not  observed  in  other 
newspapers,  that  at  no  time  in  his 
lengthy  text  did  President  John.son  al- 
lude to  the  catch  phrase  of  his  lecislative 
endeavors,  "Gicat  Sucicty."  Mr.  Hin- 
chum  said — 

These  words  were  never  mentit.ned  once  by 
the  man  who  first  broached  them  to  the 
American  people  just  three  short  years  ago. 

I  might  add  in  requesting  that  the 
editorial  from  the  January  18.  1968. 
Wyoming  State  Journal  be  printed  with 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  that  never 
before  in  our  history  has  the  Nation  at 
war  been  assured  that  we  will  •jjcr-se- 
vere"  against  the  "other  .side." 

Somewhere  in  the  White  House 
speechwriting  factory,  the  words  "vic- 
tory" and  "enemy"  have  api;arently  been 
misplaced. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Death  of  the  Ont:\T  ^ocnrrY 

President  Johnson  .^eemcd  a  httlc  tired  of 
it  all  I.ast  night;  the  mcmber.s  of  Congress 
appLauded  perfunctorily  except  for  one  oc- 
casion, .Tnd  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
watched  the  State  of  the  Union  message  may 
be  excused  for  being  weary  of  it  all,  too. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  .-,ameness  to  the 
message,  perhaps  because  the  .luthor  is  the 
same.  Nevertheless,  it  v.as  the  most  conserv- 
ative address  of  its  kind  since  Lyndon  John- 
son became  President;  it  held  out  fewer 
promises,  was  less  sweeping  m  scope,  and 
tackled  fewer  problems  than  the  others. 
This  is  very  probably  because  the  erand  plans 
of  previous  years  have  so  plainly  come  to 
naught  arid  the  nation  is  preoccupied  with 
defeats  or  stalemates  both  at  liome  and 
abroad. 

President  Johnson,  we  gathered,  is  still 
hopeful  ■>t  bettering  most  of  America  and 
some  of  the  world  although  the  area  has 
been  narrowed  and  the  ambition  is  not  quite 
so  throbbing.  The  similarity  of  phraseology 
in  this  respect  is  Interesting.  In  1966  when 
the  Johnson  Administration  was  at  flood  tide, 
the  President  said  in  that  State  of  the  Union 
message:  "Because  of  Vietnam,  we  cannot  do 
all  that  we  would  like  to  do.  We  will  ruth- 
lessly attack  waste  and  inefficiency.  We  will 
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make  .'^ure  th.-it  every  dollar  is  .'pent  with 
thrift  and  with  the  common  .sense  which 
recognizes  how  hard  the  t.ixpayer  worked 
in  order  to  earn  It  " 

In  1967  he  said:  "I  wish,  of  course,  that 
we  (ould  do  all  that  should  be  done — and 
that  we  could  do  it  now.  But  the  nation  lias 
in:iny  cimimitnu'iils  and  responsibilities 
which  make  heavy  (  omands  upon  our  tot.il 
resources.  No  administration  would  more 
cngerly  utilize  *  ir  these  i)ro>.'r.ims  all  the  re- 
.sources  they  require  than  the  administration 
ihai  :s,i..irted  them." 

In  1968,  he  said:  'I  wish— with  all  my 
heart— Ihat  the  expenditures  necessary  :o 
build  and  protect  our  power — rould  .til  be 
devoted  to  the  programs  of  i)e:ice.  But  tiiuil 
world  conditions  pcmii,  .md  until  pe:ire 
is  as.sured,  America's  might' — and  America's 
bravest  sons  who  wear  i.ur  uniform— must 
continue  to  swnd  guard  for  all  of  u.s— as 
they  gallantly  do  loniglu  in  Vietnam  .aid 
other  places." 

Again  on  the  matter  nf  the  national  econ- 
omy, Johnson  said  :n  1966:  "I  can  report  to 
you  t,-)iiight  what  you  liave  seen  for  vour- 
seUes  already  In  almost  every  city  and  coun- 
tryside. Thi:,  nation  is  nourishing.  Workers 
are  makinc  more  money  than  i-ver  .  ,  .  more 
iieople  -ire  working  than  ever  before  in  oUr 
liislory  .  .  .  corpor.itions  liave  greater  after- 
tax earnings  thim  ever  in  hls-tory    .  ," 

In  1967:  "We  now  have  cnjoved  six  vears 
nf  tinprecedcnted  and  rewarding  jirosper- 
ity.  .  I.ast  year,  1966,  wages  were  the  liigh- 
(st  In  Jiistory  and  the  unemployment  rale  .  .  . 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  13  years 
the  :otal  after  t,ix  income  of  the' American 
I.imilies  rose  nearly  5  per  cent  .  .  .  the  cor- 
porate profits  after  taxes  rose  a  little  more 
t  han  5  per  cent    ,   .    " 

In  I9G8:  -Tonight  cur  nation  is  accom- 
plishing more  for  lUs  jieoplc  than  has  ever 
been  accomplished  belore.  Americans  are 
Ijrosperous  as  men  have  never  been  in  re- 
corded history.  .  .  .  All  -ibout  them,  most 
.American  families  can  .--ee  ihc  evidence  i>f 
growing  abundance  Higher  pay  checks,  luim- 
ming  lactorics:  new  cars  moving  down  new 
highways  More  and  more  famllie.s  own  their 
own  homes,  equipped  with  more  than  70 
million  television  sets." 

Even  m  nuclear  disarmament  there  was 
really  nothing  new.  In  1966  ho  .said;  ■  .A  sec- 
ond ijnnciple  of  policy  ih  the  effort  to  con- 
trol, to  reduce,  and  to  ultimately  reduce  the 
modern  engines  of  destruction,  "we  will  Mg- 
orously  i)ursue  existing  proposiUs— ;tnd  .-eek 
new  ones — to  control  arms  -and  Mop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons."  In  1967:  'We 
Jiave  the  solemn  duty  to  slow  clown  tiic  arms 
race  between  1  the  US.  and  the  -Soviet  Union  1 
if  that  is  at  -til  possible,  in  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons  and  defenses."  1968; 
"Becuse  we  believe  Ihe  nuclear  danger 
must  be  narrowed,  v.-e  liave  worked  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  to  reach  an 
agreement  that  will  hall  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons," 

Crime:  1966 — "To  attack  and  overcome  Die 
growing  crime  and  lawlessness  I  think  v.e 
must  liave  a  stpppcd-up  program  10  liclp 
modernize  and  .Mrcngthcn  our  local  police 
lorces,"  1967— "This  is  a  war  ( crime  1  that 
Washington  alone  cannot  win,  'rhe  idea  of 
a  national  ijolice  force  is  repugnant  to  the 
-American  people.  Crime  must  be  rooted  out 
in  local  communities  by  local  aulhoritics. 
But  our  policemen  must  be  better  Ir-uned, 
and  must  be  better  paid,  and  must  be  belter 
supported  by  the  loc:il  citizens  that  they  try 
to  serve  and  to  protect  The  national  govern- 
ment can,  and  expects,  to  lielp.''  1968— ■  We. 
at  every  level  of  goiernment  in  this  nation. 
know  that  the  -American  people  have  had 
enough  of  rising  crime  and  lawlessness  They 
recognize  that  h;w  enforcement  is  nrst  the 
duty  of  local  poli'-e  government  Tlicv  rec- 
ognize that  the  front  line  headquarters 
against  crime  is  m  the  home,  the  churcn. 
the  city  hall  and  the  state  houfe--not  1:1 
far-removed  Washington.  But  the  people 
also  recognize  that  the  national  government 
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can  And  should  help  This  does  not  mean 

a    national   police   force  " 

There  was  inly  one  Lhlng  starkly  different 
from  this  -State  of  the  Union  Message  from 
all  those  delivered  by  President  Johnson  in 
th»  past  In  196H  the  wrTds  Oreit  Society" 
were  never  mentioned  once  by  the  man  who 
first  broached  tBem  to  the  American  people 
Jii-,t  three  short  years   igo 


Jim    Pierce,    Founder   of   Pierce    Manage- 
ment, Inc. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  WcDADE 

)F     I'FNNSvr   i  \Sl\ 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

yfnndiiy.  Februartj  5   1968 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
often  told  that  ai^e  briiit;s  wisdom.  Un- 
fortunatt-ly.  we  foreet  thi.s  lust  as  fre- 
quently I  had  thi.s  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion most  dramatically  recently  when  in 
the  city  of  Scranton  a.  iiroup  of  friends 
and  admirers  ^ot  totiether  to  celebrate 
the  80th  birthday  of  one  of  the  really 
out-standini;  .Amencan.s  of  thi.s  century — 
Jim  Pierce,  the  founder  of  Pierce  Man- 
agement Inc  .  and  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing and  distinguished  minint:  en- 
gineers 

He  is  a  man  who  has  been  an  industrial 
con.sultant  all  ac^f^s  the  face  of  this 
globe  He  i.s  a  fnend  il  t'hiang  Kai-shek. 
He  also  knew  and  even  worked  for  Leon 
Trotsky  In  just  about  every  nation  of 
the  world  the  name  of  Jim  Pierce  ;ind 
Pierce  Management  is  known. 

On  that  occasion  Jim  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I  think 
everyone  in  this  House  would  be  inter- 
ested in  hearii.g  what  Jim  had  to  say 
that  day  With  permission.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  enter  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
Jim  Piekce.  Founuer  of  Pieri  e  Manage.me.nt. 
Inc 

Mr  Chairman.  Dr  Charmbury.  Honored 
Guests  and  friends  m  the  audience.  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  .ippreciation  to  .ill  of  you 
wh.i  have  come  here  today  for  '.his  occasion, 
riome  of  you.  I  know,  have  come  from  .i  long 
distance  .»t  great  personal  sacrifice  from  your 
bu.sy  lives  The  inscription  on  the  plaque  re- 
fers to  two  things:  First  being  the  time  de- 
voted to  local  projects  and  secondly,  with 
reference  to  my  international  mining  experi- 
ence 

.■\s  to  the  first,  .is  I  lock  around  this  room 
and  see  ail  of  the  people  who  have  given  of 
their  time  and  talent  to  making  this  com- 
munity a  better  place  la  which  to  live.  I  feel 
a  spirit  of  great  humility. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  great 
Br.'.ish  economist,  named  .'\dam  Smith,  pub- 
li.aed  a  book  entitled  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tiuiis  ■  and  in  that  book  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  no  real  wealth  can  come  from 
anvwhere  except  from  the  ground.  -As  we 
looK  .u-ound  this  room  we  can  .see  the  truth 
of  that  statement,  because  everything  in  tills 
room  that  I  can  see  had  its  origin  in  the 
gruund. 

The  other  part  of  the  citation  refers  to  my 
work  ;vs  an  international  mining  engineer 
iiid  I  intend  to  speak  largely  on  tliese  two 
subjects,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
mining  engineer  who  has  met  some  of  the 
i;reat  personalities  m  the  world  both  In 
i'.aiencu  and  m  foreign  countries  who  have 
had  an  influence  on  the  things  which  affect 
ijiir  d.iily  lives. 

I  hrst  met  Dr.  Signiund  Rhee  when  he  was 
i!i  e\ile  from  his  country  during  the  Japa- 
nese occupation   o:   Korea    I   visited   lum   -it 
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his  hou.oe  .ind  subsequently  I  visited  with 
him  and  his  family  m  .Seoul  K'lrr-a  I  also 
have  met  the  Soong  Brothers  iti  China. 
l>r'K!iPrs  of  Madam  (hlani;  Kai-shek  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  China,  and  the  .\mbassa- 
dors  of  China  Burma.  Indonesia.  India  and 
Turkey.  I  have  al.so  smned  .i  contriic  t  with 
George  Papandreou  former  Prime  Mlnl.'ster  of 
Greece  who  figures  mi  prominently  in  the 
news  today 

During  my  stay  in  Washington.  I  of  course, 
ni't  [^TPslftent  Rfxisevelt  Harold  Ickes,  Ma- 
dame Perkins  and  many  of  the  hends  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  tind  U  .s  industrialists 
and  also  the  great  labor  leaders  of  that  time. 
John  L  Lewis.  Phil  .Murray  and  William 
Green  I  have  left  to  the  last  of  tho.<ie  whom 
I  have  met  I.eon  Trotsky.  I  signed  mv  hrst 
contract  m  Russia  in  1928  with  Trotsky 

I  mention  these  people  not  because  I  want 
to  establish  my  acquaintanceship,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  that  they  were  .ill  decision 
makers  and  th.it  the  decLsluns  which  they 
made  have  .iffected  your  life  and  mine  Be- 
fore .'■Ignlng  the  contract  with  Trotssky.  I 
spent  six  weeks  dav  and  night  trving  to  .ir- 
rive  .It  ,1  suitable  contract  .md  I  sc»on  dis- 
covered that  the  Ru.sslan  people  think  dif- 
ferently than  we  do  here  In  .America  I  found 
also  that  they  all  seem  t<i  understand  Adam 
.Smiths  simple  analvsls  nf  the  value  nf  raw 
material  wealth,  where  mir  people  have  never 
seemed  to  grasp  this  simple  principle. 

The  Russians  have  certain  outstanding 
char.^cterlstlcs  and  'hese  should  be  recog- 
nized by  all  Americans  because  they  are 
1  irgely  the  bails  of  f>ur  trouble  in  the  world 
today  First,  they  ind  alt  the  others  I  men- 
tioned understand  .Adam  Smith's  principle, 
but  the  Russians,  m  iXddltlon  to  that,  have 
in  Inferiority  complex  which  causes  them 
t.T  brag  and  boast  about  their  .ichlevements 
to  the  point  where  our  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  they  .ore  ijreater  than  they  actu- 
ally are  The  main  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
however.  Is  that  when  they  are  bargaining 
they  always  adopt  the  principle  of  caveat 
emptor  or  as  we  say.  "let  the  buyer  beware  " 
And  so.  as  a  result  of  the  misunderstandings 
on  our  part  of  some  of  these  men  we  seem  to 
be  ible  to  win  wars  and  always  lost  the 
peace 

They  dr.TW  lines  on  a  map  when  the  wars 
are  over,  such  .\s  In  Korea  where  they  drew 
a  line  starting  on  the  38th  Parallel  moving 
In  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  39th 
Parallel,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  on  the 
C.immunist  side  of  ".he  Une  .ire  the  rich  cop- 
per mines  and  coal  mines  of  Korea 

Similarly,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  we  drew  lines  on  paper  and  when  those 
lines  were  studied.  It  was  found  that  on  the 
Commtmist  side  of  the  line  were  rich  uranium 
deposits,  the  vast  coal  deposits  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  and  the  huge  industrial  struc- 
tures m  these  territories. 

.And  so  after  winning  these  wars,  as  a  result 
of  these  mistakes,  we  are  compelled  to  fur- 
lush  untold  millions  of  dollars  to  rehabilitate 
sections  which  would  have  been  self  sus- 
taining had  the  line  been  placed  in  the 
proper  location. 

."Vnd  so  we  come  to  a  point  where  our  Na- 
tion is  rapidly  l)ecomlng  a  "have-not"  na- 
tion. We  .ire  importing  iron  ore  from  Labra- 
dor and  Brazil,  copper  from  Peru  and  Ctule. 
M.mganese  from  the  Philippines  and  oil  from 
Venezuela  and  other  places. 

Another  characn*rlsUc  nf  tliic  Russians 
which  we  must  not  overlook  Is  the  fact  that 
you  must  never  place  much  credence  im  what 
they  are  emphasizing,  but  must  look  deeper. 
Today  the  Russians  are  in  Vietnam  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  inexpensively  containing 
the  expansion  of  China  and  if  possible  bank- 
rupt the  United  States  through  forcing  huge 
expenditures  for  tlie  War  there. 

And  while  we  are  so  Involved,  we  fail  to 
look  closely  at  Russia's  real  objective,  which 
IS  the  oil  wealtli  of  the  Middle  East  where 
It  IS  fast  gaming  control  of  these  dejxxsits 

I  am  sure  If  oflVclals  of  the  U  S    Bureau  of 
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Mines  h.ad  been  on  the  committees  which 
drew  these  lines  or  which  drafted  treaties, 
their  knowledge  if  where  tlie  wealth  of  the 
wfirld  IS  located  would  certainly  have  been 
helpful  to  ovir  State  Department  and  we 
would  have  had  lines  so  drawn  that  this 
wealth  would  have  been  In  the  handa  of  our 
friends  rather  than  people  who  proved  to  be 
our  enemies 

Now  how  does  all  that  affect  us  here  and 
how  does  It  enter  into  a  discussion  of  our 
;t~i1   problems? 

We  know  that  we  have  tremendous  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  the  mining  industry,  sucli 
as  refuse  banks  and  burning  banks,  unback- 
fllled  -^trippings,  the  requirement  for  many 
water  trentmeni  plants  and  various  other 
problems  which  me  going  to  cost  untold 
millions  of  dollars  I  do  not  know  the  figures 
for  the  other  agencies  and  the  various  au- 
thorities In  .Scranton,  bvit  I  do  know  that 
from  the  mining  point  of  view,  these  sums 
.are  going  to  be  viust  .ind  whether  the  .State 
or  the  Federal  Government  hiis  to  provide 
the  funds  for  these  agencies  is  Immaterial 
because  in  either  case  they  are  so  large  that 
.ippropriatlons  must  be  spread  out  over  many 
years.  And  so.  what  we  need  is  to  realize 
that  this  Is  a  long-term  proposition,  cover- 
ing perhaps  several  decades 

It  IS  going  to  be  necessary,  therefore,  on 
account  of  the  great  .sums  which  will  be 
allotted  to  us  over  a  long  perirxi  of  time  to 
set  up  an  over-all  coordinating  committee  on 
a  county  basis  ,ind  evaluate  tliese  projects 
on  a  cost-beneflt  basis  so  that  the  money  Is 
u.sed  wl.selv  ,ind  well  and  that  things  which 
are  needed  most  are  at  the  head  of  the  pri- 
ority list. 

Each  generation  should  pass  on  to  coming 
generations  better  environment.il  conditions 
than  the  current  generation  enjoys  We 
should  be  sure  that  we  leave  to  them  asset-s 
rather  than  liabilities. 

Because  of  the  long-term  projects.  I  Am 
.ifrald  we  will  pass  on  to  the  coming  gen- 
eration most  of  the  taxes  required  to  liqui- 
date these  investment.?  and,  therefore,  we 
should  strive  to  revert  to  tlie  philosophy 
which  Is  embodied  in  the  following  poem. 

THE    BRIDGE    BflLDER 

(By  Will  .Allen  Dromgoole ) 

'.\n  old  man  going  a  lone  lUghway 
Came  In  the  evening  cold  and  gray 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide 
The  old  man  crossed  ;n  the  twilight  dim. 
The  Sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  stopped  when  .safe  on  the  other  .side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  tpan  the  tide. 

'    Old  man.'  .said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near. 
You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  build- 
ing here: 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 
You  never  again  will  p;uss  this  way. 
You've  crossed  the  ch.i.sm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  evening  tide'?' 

"The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 
Good  friend,  m  the  path  I  have  come,'  he 

said, 
•There  followeth  alter  ine  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm  which  has  Ijeen  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  might  a  pitfall  be. 
He,  too,  mu.st  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  lor 

him.  ' 


Airman   of   the   Year — 1967 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  it  is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  p>a>ing  tribute  to 
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Chief  M.  Sgt.  Tliomas  W.  "Tony"  An- 
thony, F\xxl  Service  Superintendent  of 
the  113th  Combat  Support  Squadron, 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  Air  National  Guard. 
Sergeant  Anthony  has  been  named  the 
Nation's  Air  National  Guard  "Airman  of 
the  Year— 1967." 

His  contributions  to  our  country's  mili- 
tary forces  have  tieen  outstanding,  and 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  convey  to  Ser- 
geant Anthony  the  appreciation  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  for  his  eflorts 
in  behalf  of  our  freedom  and  liberty. 


Taft-Hartley  Should  Be  Involved  in  the 
Copper  Strike 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

UF     UTAH 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MdTiday,  February  5.  1968 

Mr,  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crip- 
pling copper  strike,  now  in  li.s  7th  month, 
has  inflicted  devastatinp  in.iury  upon  the 
economy  of  my  State  and  upon  others. 

When  the  national  safety  is  involved,  as 
is  clearly  evident  in  this  strike  in  which 
we  are  importing  more  than  60,000  tons 
of  copper  monthly,  addinR  to  our  dam- 
aging balancc-of-iiayments  deficit,  we 
have  exisiiim  law — namely,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  statute — which  should  be  uti- 
lized. Admittedly,  this  statute  does  not  re- 
quire a  solution,  but  it  is  the  best  legis- 
lation we  have  at  the  moment. 

The  President  has  not  .seen  fit  to  invoke 
the  provisions  of  that  statute.  Instead,  he 
has  appointed  a  factlindina  special 
mediation  board.  The  New  York  Times, 
on  January  26  commented  editorially 
upon  the  appointment  of  this  board, 
which  I  lierewith  submit: 

Copper  .s^tp.ike  Improvisation 

The  Johnson  .■\dminlstration's  appoint- 
ment of  :\  .special  mediation  board  to  seek 
a  settlement  of  the  si.\-nionth-old  copper 
.strike  rellects  the  heavy  damage  that  the 
strike  lias  inflicted  on  the  economics  of  five 
Western  stales  and  on  the  country's  balance 
of  payments.  It  al.so  reflects  the  inadequacy 
of  Federal  labor  laws  m  dealing  with  dis- 
putes in  which  the  concentrated  power  of 
plant  unions  and  filant  corporations  com- 
bines to  endanger  the  national  interest. 

The  strike  represents  u  massive  lest  of 
strength  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the 
.AF.L CIO.  are  aligned  behind  a  coalition 
oi  26  International  unions,  while  the  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
United  .States  Chamber  of  Commerce  give 
equally  resolute  support  to  the  "Big  Four" 
copper  companies.  The  normal  economic  Is- 
sues are  .secondary  to  the  unions'  determina- 
tion to  establish  bargaining  on  a  company- 
wide  basis,  in  place  of  the  localized  bargain- 
ing system  that  now  prevails  in  copper. 

In  intervening,  the  President  has  chosen 
not  to  get  an  eighty-day  Injunction  under 
the  national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Talt-Hartley  .Act.  That  law  would  have  re- 
stored domestic  copper  production  but  would 
not  have  provided  an  approach  to  settle- 
ment of  the  stubborn  basic  issue.  The  pres- 
ent recourse  to  'White  House  improvisation 
has  the  disadvantage  of  throwing  the  whole 
dispute  into  an  Industry-wide  framework  of 
settlement,  thus  automatically  putting  the 
unions  well  on  their  way  to  winning  the  cen- 
tral strike  goal  even  before  any  recommen- 
dations are  made. 

Tlie   panel   now  has  the  difficult  task  of 
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demonstrating  that  Its  appointment  has  not. 
In  and  of  itself,  stacked  the  deck  against  the 
companies  on  an  issue  of  great  importance 
to  employers  and  unions  in  most  major  in- 
dustries. The  President,  for  his  part,  has  the 
obligation  of  acting  at  long  last  on  the 
pledge  he  made  in  his  1966  .State  of  the  Un- 
ion message  to  recommend  emergency  .strike 
legislation  that  would  not  compel  him  to 
extemporize  under  intense  political  i)ressure 
whenever  a  crippling  strike  throttles  a  key 
industry. 


Jewish  Community  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Salutes  Reuben  and  Virginia  Miller — 
Names  Israel  Land  Project  in  Their 
Honor 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  February  5.  1968 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Community  of  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
has  shown  its  genero.sity  and  dedication 
to  Isra-^l  by  its  recent  decision  to  adopt 
a  tract  of  undeveloped,  barren  land  n?ar 
Jerusalem.  This  tract,  called  in  Hebrew 
a  "nachla" — heritage — will  be  redeemed 
from  desolation  and  made  into  i^roduc- 
tive  farm  and  forest  land,  thanks  to  the 
contributions  Harrisburg  jicople  will 
make  to  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

T'le  new  nachla  will  be  the  second  one 
under  Harrisburg  spon.sor,ship  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  first  one  having  been  es- 
tablished .some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Charles  N.  Feller,  Harrisburg  civic  leader 
and  iJhilanthropist. 

Such  land  reclamation  projects  in  Is- 
rael, carried  on  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  Moreover,  the  techniques 
of  laill  development,  irrigation  and  for- 
cstation  pioneered  by  the  Jewi.sh  Na- 
tional Fund  are  of  great  significance  to 
the  future  progress  of  the  entire  Middle 
East. 

For  this  reason  I  was  lionored  to  ad- 
dress the  dinner  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  Council  of  Harri.sburg  on  Sunday, 
January  28,  at  which  the  new  nachla 
j^roject  was  unveiled. 

It  was  a  further  honor  for  me  because 
the  initial  section  of  the  new  Nachla  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  council  of  Harris- 
burg, Reuben  H.  Miller,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  council,  his  wife,  Virginia.  Reuben 
and  Virginia  Miller  have  served  capably 
in  those  capacities  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Reuben  Miller,  I  might  add.  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  Pennsylvania  labor  movement.  A 
longtime  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Employees  Council.  AFL-CIO,  he 
now  serves  this  labor  group  as  legislative 
representative. 

As  a  labor  leader  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Pennsylvania's  State  em- 
ployees "Rube"  Miller  has  made  many 
friends  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative wings  of  our  State  government. 
In  fact,  on  September  13,  1965,  he  was 
commended  in  a  bipartisan  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  "more 
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than  1.5  years  of  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  employees." 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that 
the  State  legislature  conferred  such  an 
lionor  on  a  State  employee  currently  in 
service.  It  was  all  the  more  unusual  be- 
cau.se  It  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  House  of  Representatives 
towai  d  a  man  -.vho  represented,  and  con- 
tinues to  repi'cscnt,  the  interests  of  the 
Pennsylvania    State   employee. 

Among  the  gains  that  "Rube"  Miller 
lias  helpca  to  win  for  the  State  employee 
include  a  40-hour  workweek,  ,social  se- 
curity coverage  for  all  State  employees, 
and  grievance  procedures  in  a  number  of 
State  departments. 

His  vifp  Virginia  has  worked  in  a  va- 
riety of  local  cau.ses  in  Harrisburg.  She 
was  for  10  years  the  Harrisburg  women's 
chairman  of  Bonds  for  Israel,  and  has 
been  a  leader  m  Hada.s.sah,  the  women's 
Zionist  organization.  In  the  wider  com- 
munity she  has  served  the  United  Fund, 
the  Red  Cioss  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Reuben  Miller  and 
his  wiii'  Virginia  have  served  their  com- 
munity and  Israel  m  an  active,  dedicated 
way.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  to  this  couple  their  con- 
gratulations for  the  honor  which  has 
been  accorded  them  in  the  naming  of  the 
Reuben  and  Virginia  Miller  Nachla  land 
liro.icct  in  the  Harrisburg  Nachla  tract 
near  Jerusalem. 


Our  Nation's  Education 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    H.^W.MI 

IN    J  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5. 1968 

Mis,  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
John.son  expresses  ilie  sentiments  of  the 
entire  Nation  in  iris  compassionate  edu- 
cation mes.sage.  In  continuing  his  fight 
against  tlie  corrosion  of  i-^norancc  which 
can  weaken  our  .society,  he  offers  help  to 
many  of  our  citizens  jjcrmanently  \ic- 
timized  by  lack  of  education. 

Only  through  adequate  education  can 
every  American  gain  and  hold  remunera- 
tive work.  Tills  i.s  not  the  dream  ol  a 
crusader,  but  the  sensible  goal  of  a  coun- 
try anticipating  its  future  needs  and  tak- 
ing steps  to  preserve  its  national  integ- 
rity and  .security  in  the  uncertain  years 
ahead. 

By  ignoring  liie  education  of  the  i)0.3r 
and  ignorant,  we  would  not  only  act 
without  compassion  but  we  would  betray 
our  own  vital  interests,  leaving  untapped 
an  enormous  reservoir  of  skill  and  ideas. 

But  we  are  doing  too  little  to  reacii 
these  i)eople;  to  educate  them  young  so 
they  can  leave  their  substandard  hous- 
ing, wretched  jobs,  and  despaii'ing  lives. 
We  are  offering  them  a  glimmer  of  hope 
which  then  fades  as,  without  training, 
they  try  to  keep  pace  with  their  rising 
expectations.  We  in  the  Congress  and 
the  President  have  initiated  many  bOid 
new  programs,  yet  ignorance  still  threat- 
ens. We  have  not  done  enough,  and  I 
welcome  the  President'?  mes.sage  because 
it  provides  us  the  reasons  and  the  strat- 
egy to  remedy  these  educational  defects. 
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Bill  of  ParticuFart:  Queitioni  We  Would 
Like  To  B«  Aotwered 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
iMnndav   February  5   1968 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Sp -nker.  the  Ameri- 
can pcDple  '.vho  are  'he  stockholders  of 
tiie  United  States  of  America,  have  many 
questions  about  the  present  manai;ement 
of  their  corporation. 

A  weekly  new.spaper  published  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Viri;inia  asked  .xime  of 
the.<;e  questions  in  a  recent  editorial, 
•Bill  of  Particulars  Questions  We  Would 
Like  To  Be  Answered  "  The  Manassas 
Joumal-Messeniier  said : 

We  turn  to  you.  the  B<ard  of  Directors. 
(Congress)  tor  an  expUn.ition  why  you.  as 
rfpresentatlves  of  the  3U>rlchalclers.  have 
:ill'iwtxl  nir  company  to  disintegrate  until  it 
hiui  become  the  lauglung-stuclc  of  the 
world   ' 

The  edltodal  is  .set  forth  in  full  and  I 
commend  it  ui  you: 
[From  the  Journal  Messenger.  Jun.  25.  1968 1 

BIl-X-    or    PARTICtJLAKS      QfESTlONS    WE    WOULD 

Like    To    Be    .\nswereo 

We,  the  Stockholders  i  Citizens  i  of  this 
corporation,  (the  United  Stales  of  America) 
are  extremely  concerned  with  tt)e  manige- 
ment  .ifTorded  bv  the  President  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  i  the  President  and  lUs 
Cabinet  I  in  the  conduct  of  the  corporations 
-Ulixlrs.  We  turn  to  you.  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. I  Congress)  for  .\n  explanation  why  you. 
.IS  representatives  of  the  stockholders,  have 
allowed  our  company  to  disintegrate  until  it 
has  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 
We  would  like  answers  to  th«  following  ques- 
tions 

1  Why  IS  It  that  a  country  of  200  million 
cannot  defeat  a  country  of  15  million? 

Is  !t  betanse  politically  motivated  civilians 
instead  of  nliltary.  control  military  action' 

2.  Why  do  you  .illow  an  enemy  ti.\se  ninety 
miles  from  v)ur  shores  and  prevent  Cubans 
from  returnng  to  their  country  to  recapture 
it  from  the  enemy  ' 

Is  It  to  appease  Castro  and  friends'" 

3  Why  are  you  wiUlng  to  give  up  the 
Panama  Canal'  Do  you  wish  to  create  the 
uncertainty  of  a  Nasser-controlled  Suez 
Canal '  WoiUd  you  give  up  Alaska  if  the  Rus- 
sians objected  or  the  Louisiana  Purchase  if 
de  Oaulle  objected'' 

Is  It  to  appease  Central  America  and 
friends? 

4  Wliy  was  a  passport  given  to  Lee  Oswald 
and  others  to  no  to  Russia  to  be  indoctrinated 
with  Communism  and  then  retiun  to  our 
country' 

Is  this  not  An  .ttempt  to  curry  "Life,  lib- 
erty .and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  '  too  far"" 

5.  Why  have  you  let  the  street*  of  our 
cities  and  small  towns  become  unsafe  for 
the  use  of  law-abiding  citizens? 

Is  It  because  our  laws  favor  the  criminal 
with  little  regard  for  the  cltuen  or  law  en- 
forcement agents  .and  agencies'* 

6.  Why  are  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap 
Brown  and  others  allowed  to  roam  our  land 
inciting  riots,  preaching  insurrection,  .ind  of 
committing  acts  of  sedition  with  impunity? 

Is  Freedom  of  Speech  a  blank  check  to  en- 
courage violence? 

7.  Why  do  you  permit  tie  Supreme  Court 
to  make  the  laws  of  our  laud  by  judicial 
edict' 

Is  It  because  a  great  many  of  the  decisions 
are  favorable  to  administration  policies? 

8.  Why  are  federal  funds  used  to  encourage 
unwed  mothers  to  bear  new  children  promis- 
cuously to  Improve  their  economic  status? 
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Is  .t  .III  attempt  to  blai^ket  ,s<H-'.al  disorder 
with  economic  aW 

8.  Why  do  you  jiermlt  our  pounlry  during 
the  m  ist  prosperou-s  Ume  In  hl.story.  to  go 
further  and  ftirtlier  InU)  debt'' 

Is  )t  tjeoauKe  we  !ia»e  ab«<>rb«-<l  tlie  Utopian 
driip  of     sptTKitiv'  ■>iif.'ie;f  iii'o   iTi>speTlt  V '■■ 

10  Why  do  .cui  allow  h.»Hi:uiiig  to  burn 
and  loot  our  cities  ' 

Is  It  a  failure  of  our  laws  or  InsulTlclent 
and  or  inadequate  enforcement  ' 

11  Why  do  you  give  foreign  aid  to  sup- 
posedly friendly  countries  who  are  giving  aid 
to  our  enemies? 

Is  It  iu»  attempt  to  present  an  Image  of 
henoncence  that  In  reality  is  a  military  back- 
lash? 

12.  Why  do  you  back  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  at  Great  Britttln's  request  when  the 
British  have  not  fully  supported  us  m  Viet- 

Is  It  to  bribe  tlie  British  to  txick  our  Inter- 
natlorviil  policies  plus  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  domestic  political  expediency? 

We  <io  not  believe  the  ^stockholders  of  any 
corporation  would  condone  .such  mlsm.in- 
iigement  of  Its  affairs  by  their  Board  of  Di- 
rectors We  insist  that  you  who  are  In  ch.irge 
of  the  management  of  uur  corporation  desist 
from  yielding  m  the  pressures  applied  from 
witliln  and  without  and  perform  your  duties 
m.3re  etHclently  .md  save  our  corporation 
(the  UrUted  States  of  .\merica)  from  t>ank- 
ruptcy  iind  destruction 


Fchrxar;/  .7.   1968 


A  Tribute  io  the  Reverend  Lloyd 
Edward  Galloway 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESEN  lATIVES 

Mondav.  February  5,  1968 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr.  Si)eaktr,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1988,  religious  and  civic  leaders 
of  Los  Angeles  will  jo:n  m  paying  tribute 
to  the  Reverend  Lloyd  Edward  Galloway 
on  the  occasion  ot  the  25th  anniversan,- 
of  his  seiTicc  as  pastor  of  the  Lincaln 
Memorial  Con?rrt;ational  Church 

Rev.  Lloyd  Edward  Galloway  was  bom 
August  4,  1913,  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Re- 
ceived his  early  schDoling  tlierc  and 
graduated  from  Stanton  Hlt;h  Sciiool  in 
1931; 

He  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  Mor- 
gan State  College  in  Baltimore,  Md..  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  aits  degree  from 
that  institution  in  1936. 

To  prepare  huuself  for  the  ministry, 
he  matriculated  at  the  University  oi  Chi-, 
cago  Theological  Seminarj-  and  received 
his  doctor  of  divinity  degree  in  1940,  Ad- 
ditional edufattonal  experience  includes 
enrollment  at  the  University  of  Southern 
CallfoiTua  in  1945  where  he  did  graduate 
work  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  the 
New  Testament. 

His  latest  training  experience  c^ame 
about  when  he  was  selected  to  attend  a 
3-month  course  at  the  Urban  Training 
Center  for  Christian  Missions,  in  Chicago, 
lU. 

After  serving  short  lenns  as  [xistor  of 
Congregational  Churches  in  Athens,  Ala., 
ThomasvlUe.  Ga  .  Greensboro,  NC  .  and 
Ashtwro.  N.C.,  Reverend  Galloway  was 
called  to  Lincoln  Memorial  Congrega- 
tional Chuich  in  1943,  where  he  has 
served  with  deep  dedication  and  devotion 
for  25  years. 

Since  coming  to  Los  Angeles  he  has 


I)ai'ticlpat<-d  in  numerous  community 
welfare  activities  Listed  below  are  a  few: 

First  One  term  as  president  of  the 
Southeast  District  Coordinating  Counc'l. 
1948  to  1949 

Second.  Served  a.s  ir.enibt^r  of  the  Los 
.■\ngeles  County  Human  Relations  Com- 
ir.i.s.s.on  from  U<45  to  1949. 

Third  Served  as  member  of  the  Green 
Meadows  Boy  Scout  Council  as  well  as 
a  Boy  Scout  in.aster  from  1944  to  1950 

Fourth  Volunteer  pa.stor  for  religious 
services  at  the  Los  .Angeles  County  Jail 

Fifth.  Currently  .serving  as  president 
of  the  Crensliaw  Inter-Di  nommatioi-.al 
Miiii.sterial  .Mllance. 

Sixth  Currently  servirig  as  lussistant 
moderator  of  the  General  Council  of 
Congretiational  Churches. 

I  am  happy  to  join  in  this  public  recog- 
nition of  the  Reverend  Galloway's  many 
years  of  spiritual  iruidance  and  dedi- 
cated serTice  to  his  parishioners  and  our 
community. 


February  .7,  1<)6S 


Congressman  Horton  Notes  Undying 
Spirit  of  Ukrainian  People  50  Years 
After  Birth  of  Their  Independence 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOr.-E  OF  HEr'FIE.^ENTATIVES 

Mondav.  FrbniaTy  5.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON   Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 

enforced  union  of  the  Ukraine  to  Rus- 
sia's empire  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
not  known  national  independence  and 
freedom,  except  for  a  brief  and  agonizing 
2-year  ix-riod  m  1918-20.  They  had 
sulTered  more  than  two  and  one-half  cen- 
turies under  the  oppressive  reuime  of 
Rus.sia'.^  czars  before  they  had  their 
chance  for  freedom.  Durinn  that  lona 
time  their  overlords  did  all  in  their 
power  to  eradicate  and  destroy  every- 
thing that  symbolized  the  free  spirit 
of  the  Ukraine.  But  they  did  not 
succeed  in  tlicir  evil  desl;;n.  for 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
was  firmly  rooted  in  the  very  soul  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  lived  on.  Then,  to- 
ward the  end  of  First  World  War,  they 
had  their  chance,  seized  upon  it  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  indcpend'nce  on 
January  22,  1918. 

That  momentous  eve^nt  ?ave  Lirth  to 
the  Ukrainian  Republic.  But  from  the 
new  ::tatc  thus  Ixirn  was  doomed  withouL 
cjuick  and  effective  aid  from  its  sympa- 
thi.'ers  iibroad  It  was  .mrrour.dcd  by  foes. 
and  these  were  bent  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Ukrainian  state.  The  Red  army  of  th3 
SoMet  Union  aisuined  this  task  of 
treachery.  Early  in  1920  the  Ukraine  was 
attacked,  overwhelmed.  Its  uovernraent 
overthrown,  and  its  independence  termi- 
nated. Tlien  the  country  was  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  this  day  as 
such  it  remains. 

The  Ukrainians  have  suffered  more 
under  the  Soviet  dictators  than  under 
the  czars,  and  they  have  sacrificed  much 
in  the  course  of  more  than  four  decades. 
But  they  still  cherish  their  national 
independence.  On  this  year's  observance 


of  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence Day  I  pray  and  hope  for  the 
attainment  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
This  continuing  longing  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians for  freedom  has  not  gone  im- 
noticed  or  un.supported  in  the  United 
states.  Today.  48  years  after  Red  Army 
terror  snuffed  out  the  short-lived  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine,  we  in  America 
are  witnessinsi  a  repetition  of  that  terror 
in  another  corner  of  the  earth.  But  un- 
like the  experience  in  1920.  the  Com- 
munists are  today  meeting  effective  re- 
sistance to  their  attempts  to  conquer 
.-mailer  nations— their  appetite  for  ex- 
tending world  communLsm  is  being  con- 
tinually fr.istrated. 

I  know  that  my  colleasues  in  this  body 
lecounize  the  zealous  .support  among 
.Americans  for  freedom  in  all  E^iropean 
Soviet  satellite  states.  This  support  is  led 
by  Americans  of  Ukrainian.  Hungarian, 
C/echoslovakian  Polish.  Lithuanian, 
Latvian.  Estonian.  Rumanian.  Bulgar- 
ian. Albanian,  and  other  nations  of 
oriiiin.  These  tran.splanted  people,  who 
today  lead  free  and  productive  lives 
within  the  safety  of  our  ;  hores  are  daily 
communicatin'4  to  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  strencth  and  urgency  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Communist  domi- 
nated lands. 

It  is  aijpropriate  that  we  underscore 
the  freedom  consciousness  of  these  cap- 
live  i)eoples  as  we  mark  this  50th  birth- 
day of  Ukrainian  independence. 


War  Tough  on  South  Vietnam  Peasants- 
Graft  Reported  To  Be  Rampant 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or    MICH1G.\N 
IN   THE  HOr.SE  OF  HEPRE.-^ENrATIVES 

Monday.  Frbniary  5. 1968 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. January  28.  1968.  the  Flint  Journal 
carried  an  Associated  Press  feature 
.-tory  on  corruption  in  South  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  the  article  is  best  summed  up 
by  one  direct  quote : 

For  the  elite  i  in  \icinai!ii.  ihrntis  ,ire 
going  very  well  indeed  Fur  \he  peaKant. 
things    .Tre   poine    !:ad:v 

The  lull  text  of  the  story  is  presented 
below : 

V,.\R    rotcH  o.v   -South   Vietn.mh   Peasants — 

Ohaft  Rkported   ro  Be  Hampa.nt 

I  By  John  Nance) 

.Saigon — A.s  South  Vietnam  enters  another 
year  of  the  long  war.  how  are  things  going 
on  the  liome  iront? 

That  depends  a  lot  on  whether  vou're  a 
peasant,  a  member  of  the  middle  class,  one 
oi  the  Idle  rich,  a  government  official,  or 
iomewliere  in  between. 

For  the  elite,  things  are  going  very  well 
indeed.  For  the  peasant,  things  are  going 
badly. 

Corruption  in  the  higher  echelons  con- 
tinues as  It  lias  in  the  ;jast. 

The  cost  of  living  has  trebled  in  two 
years,  making  the  constant  scramble  for  a 
fast  piaster  more  frenzied  than  ever. 

Escalation  of  the  U.S.  war  effort  has 
brought  an  ever-incre.asing  influx  of  money. 
This  has  worsened  inflation  and  multiplied 
the  opportunities  for  theft  and  graft.  The 
Vietnamese  have  not  tjeen  slow  to  .seize  these 
opportunities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DELAYS  ARE  CITED 

A  Saigon  new.spaper  estimated  recently 
that  85  per  cent  of  all  construction  in  the 
city  from  1963  to  1966  involved  Uixurv  proj- 
ects— bars,  night  clubs  and  plush  liousing 
for  the  Americans  and   the  Itx'al  ricli. 

Meanwhile  an  official  in  the  iiealth  sec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment— AID — complained  that  he  had 
been  balked  by  bureaucratic  delays  for  more 
than  a  year  in  liis  attempt  lo  improve  facili- 
ties in  Saigon's  22  medical  (llspensaries  and 
three  public  hospitals. 

Under  construction  m  <lownt(jwn  .Saigon 
is  a  $3.4-miilion  building  which  will  have  a 
night  club,  a  skating  rink,  a  .supermarket 
and  a  shopping  arcade.  Asked  liow  he  could 
bring  his  project  into  being  in  wartime,  the 
builder  said:  "If  you  liave  the  means,  there 
are  ways." 

One  VMetnamese  contractor  said  he  took 
on  a  government  building  Job  and  when  it 
was  t)ne-thlrd  linished  liled  a  request  lor 
part  payment  of  his  money.  The  request  had 
to  be  certified  by  live  aittercnt  government 
officers. 

"My  papers  Just  sat  on  someone's  desk  until 
I  slipped  them  a  little  money."  the  contractor 
related.  "I  paid  oir  nine  times  just  to  tret 
the  papers  'o  the  ininistrv  that  was  .supposed 
to  pay  me.  Then  I  waited  mor.ths  lor  my 
payment. 

"I  linally  had  to  pull  my  crew  oH  ll.e  Job — 
I  couldn't  aflord  to  wait  .my  longer,  'riiat'.s 
the  last  government  contract  I  will  ever  try," 

CRAFT    I.V     I'OI  ICE 

Craft  in  South  Vietnam  comes  in  all  .-  iiapes 
and  sizes.  Some  random  examples: 

A  man  was  accosted  by  a  policeman  who 
demanded  to  see  his  identilication  card.  The 
man  had  left  it  in  another  pair  o!  pants 
("Suddenly  I  was  a  Viet  Cong  suspect"). 
He  handed  the  cop  200  piasters-  i-1  74— and 
went  on  his  way. 

A  'V'ietnamese  secretary  and  lier  American 
boy  iriend  were  bound  for  a  restaurant  when 
a  policeman  stopped  them  and  threatened  lo 
arrest  the  girl  as  a  prostitute,  Tlie  buy  Ineiui 
lixed  it  for  1.000  plasters.  $8  70 

A  Saigonese  wanted  the  govcrnnieni'.<-  jnib- 
lic  telephone  and  telegraph  department  to 
install  a  telephone  in  his  home.  He  says  he 
Iinally  got  action  by  laylnsi  out  under-the- 
table  payment  of   100.000  jjiasters. 

A  man  who  required  a  bar  license  l(jr  :i  new 
saloon  greased  the  way  with  $4,350  divided 
among   four  otlicials 

A  Vietnamese  mother  who  1  eared  licr  son 
would  be  drafted  into  the  army  l>ought  Inm 
an  appointment  to  tlie  police  lorce  ior  ,J4:j.5 
U.S.  observers  say  there  is  little  they  can  do 
to  combat  the  rtishonesty  which  [HTmeatPs 
the  Vietnamese  economic  svsiem, 

"For  the  United  States  to  try  and  t.ickle 
that."  one  commented,  "wouid  be  like  Wash- 
ington Ijnnging  in  5.000  Vietnamese  detec- 
tives to  try  ."-nd  crack  the  Maha  in  America." 
An  AID  economist  put  it  this  way: 
"Let's  face  it.  there's  not  much  we  Ameri- 
cans can  do  about  the  social  problems —the 
Vietnamese  have  to  do  it.  We  can  push  and 
nudge  them  a  bit.  but  the  real  crunch  must 
come  from  them. 

"The  new  government  says  ii  w.iius  to 
spread  wealth  and  stop  corruption,  but  we 
shouldn't  expect  miracles.  The  power  struc- 
ture of  Vietnamese  politics  is  such  that  a 
leader  Just  can't  cut  off  a  corrupt  underling — 
often  it  would  mean  cutting  off  a  key  source 
of  power,  like  cutting  off  a  leg." 

Last  .September  the  new  government  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  retired  four  generals  and 
fired  a  military  province  chief  in  a  purge  of 
officers  accused  of  being  corrupt  or  inefficient. 
The  province  chief  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving money  illegally  in  a  land  transaction. 

RACES   POPULAR 

A  lot  of  people  seem  to  have  a  lot  ot  loose 
money  in  Saigon. 

Thousands  go  regularly  to  the  races  at  the 
Saigon  track,  where  the  war  seems  far  awav, 
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even  though  yoti  often  can  hear  the  not-so- 
Uisianl  booming  of  artillery. 

In  tlie  countless  night'  clubs  the  miiU- 
skirted.  .-ilk-shirted  go-go  types  cheerfully 
shell  out  i-2  50  lor  a  soit  drink  .md  s2  75  for 
a  beer, 

Voutlifiil  Idlers  known  as  "cowboys"  dash 
arcjund  on  .'-hiny  new  motorcvcles  and  no- 
body seems  to  know  why  thev  aren't  in  tlie 
.crniy, 

ITie  l.ilack  market  in  Anicric:in  ."^rniy  goods 
and  Post  Kxcliange  items  continues  'despite 
repe;ited  government  threats  to  choke  it 
ofl  and  assertions  by  U,S  odii  lals  that  the 
diversion  of  sut)plu's  Ikis  been  reduced  dr.i- 
inatically  by  ww  <  omiaiter  ihccks  .md  i  ther 
controls. 

While  manv  in  ],ower  grow  wealthy 
through  theft  and  brilje-taking.  the  common 
Jjcoplc  have  Ijoen  driven  to  frantic  t-xpedi- 
eiits  to  make  ends  meet 

C'ivil  servants  on  lixed  incomes  are  among 
the  hardest  liii  by  inflation  Some  who  used 
to  be  honest  now  want  to  know.  What's  in 
it  lor  tne?" 

Salaries  .-.re  low  m  Vietii.mi,  Workers  siich 
as  cull  servant,s  and  secretru-ies  lilten  rccei-.e 
as  little  JUS  $43  a  month. 

.Somewhat  better  off  is  one  praying.  43- 
ye,ir-old  official  of  medium  rank  in  the  Min- 
istry (if  Reconstruction  Tlie  Mmiiv  income  is 
>-152  a  inontli. 

1'RIck:s  <.o  IP 
Since  November.  1960.  the  pri.'c  <,f  pork  has 
shot  up  70  per  cent.  Ush  73.  chicken  25.  as- 
liirin  liC.  laundry  soap  67.  bus  lare  72.  cycle- 
taxi  fare  GO  and  good  grade  rice  42. 

The  attractive  daughter  of  ,•,  jjoliceman 
took  ,1  job  as  a  liar  girl.  She  earns  up  to  *170 
a  month.  Her  father's  base  jxiy  is  >-4:l  a 
month  and  he  lias  six  children. 

She  said  being  a  bar  girl  isn't  respectable 
and  .--lie  doesn't  care  much  lor  the  Job  but  '  if 
I  were  a  secretary  or  worked  lor  the  govern- 
nient  I'd  make  only  about  one-!ourth  wliat 
I  do  now  and  t)jc  :ani!iv  i.eeds  tlie  extra 
money  ' 

Thou.sands  of  civil  .servants  have  left  gov- 
ernment Jobs  lor  higher-paying  work  m 
private   business  (jr   industry. 

The  base  pay  of  a  .South  Vietnamese  army 
enlisted  man.  incidentally,  is  612  lo  $45  a 
nionih  plus  modest   family  allowances. 

The  jirices  peasants  receive  lor  their  crops 
have  risen.  In  some  cases  sharply.  But  much 
of  the  gain  has  Ijeen  eroded  by  inflation  in 
the  i>rices  of  goods  the  farmers' liave  u>  buy. 
Corruption  has  seriou.^ly  impaired  the  col- 
lection of  customs  duties,  winch  account  lur 
nearly  half  of  South  \ieinams  l;ix  revenues. 
In  1963.  customs  otlicials  seized  ,<-58  millKiU 
worth  of  illegal  imports.  Tiiree  vears  later 
gross  imports  liad  tripled.  Inn  ,^eizures  had 
shrunk   to  $18  million, 

'Men  who  wouldn't  take  .:  j^enny  jii  p.,v- 
I  ffs  live  years  ago  now  have  new  houses  .md 
two  cars."  said  one  customs  supervisr>r.  "Tliey 
can't  do  that  on  the  5-yoO  a  venr  the  goverii- 
inent  pays  t  hem." 

TlXE.i    LVADrD 

South  Vietnam  has  an  income  tax  .md  oiie 
of  the  great  indoor  sports  is  evading  li 

Currently,  the  income  tax  yields  17  per 
cent  of  government  tax  revenue.  Almost 
everybody  agrees  that  the  t.ike  is  ridicu- 
lously low. 

One  U.S.  expert  who  came  (,ver  ;is  an  ad- 
viser to  the  lax  service  declared:  'Private 
busine.-smen,  landowners,  the  self-employed 
.ind  professional  people  simply  ::re  not  pav- 
ing anywhere  near  their  appropri,ite  income 
i.ixes  " 

Tlie  Ministry  ol  Finance  tries  to  catch  i.»x 
dodgers  by  auditing  their  books,  but  this 
doesn't  work  very,  well.  Many  enterprises  keep 
sketchy  or  doctored  accounts,  and  ;:  minisirv 
official  remarked:  "'='rom  jiast  experience  we 
know  that  an  .aiditor'c  small  salary  makes 
It  extremely  difficult  for  him  not  to  .iccept 
a  gift  from  ihe  management  and  turn  his 
head." 
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An  AMMX-lated  Press  investlsjatlnR  t«am  re- 
p<ir'-ed  ;.ijit  year  that  20  per  cent  of  US 
civilian  iUd  and  Army  store  ?.iipplles  were 
lost  U)  curruptlon  and  theft  In  South  Vlet- 
n.mi 

W  i«hln(?ton  sources  Insisted  this  flRure 
was  t<TO  hl([h.  but  conceded  that  such  losses 
^nl^ht  run  5  to  6  per  cent 

THrFTS     REDOCEO 

What  Is  the  situation  now'' 

U  S  officials  on  the  spot  say  new  checks 
and  controls  have  brought  considerable  Im- 
provement 

A  spokesman  for  AfD  said  a  recent  sample 
audit  covering  J280  million  worth  of  goods 
showed  th.it  less  than  I  2  per  cent  had  been 
diverted  from  Its  Intended  destlniitlon  The 
total  AID  outlay  for  the  1966-67  fiscal  year 
w  vs  »6T3  million 

You  are  never  going  to  get  an  exact 
figure  one  oinclal  said  "Its  Impossible  At 
best  we  can  only  take  the  loss  from  a  per- 
centage of  goods  checked  and  then  project 
that  for  .ill  good.s  that  rome  in 

"And  remember  If  we  check  nne  day.  the 
whole  equation  would  be  entirely  different 
the  next  cl«.y.  Ships  and  planes  may  bring 
m  thuusaadB  of  tons  of  goods  any  day  at 
any  port   ' 

Officials  of  the  U  ri.  Post  Exchange  system, 
which  imports  annually  about  $324  million 
worth  of  Itemfc  for  sale  to  American 
troops,  said  losses  were  down  to  about  4 
per  cent 

Vietnamese  black  marketeers  still  operate 
openly  in  the  streets,  with  hundreds  of  stalls 
offering  a  wicte  variety  of  goods  Illegally  ob- 
t.olned  from  the  Post  Exchanges  or  other 
stocks  of  supplies  originating  m  America. 
Still  thriving  IS  the  "plr  ite  peninsula"  of  An 
Khanh.  just  across  the  river  for  the  Saigon 
dockslde.  which  is  stocked  with  refrigerators, 
television  sets,  motor  vehicles  and  vast 
quantities  of  stolen  or  smuggled  cigarettes, 
liquor  and  beer 

But  over  all.  US  authorities  claim.  It  Is 
becoming  more  difficult  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese underw-ir!d  to  lay  hands  on  supplies 
coming  from  .\niertca. 

.\  major  factor  !n  the  pllfcrnc;e  of  previous 
ye.irs  was  port  congestion  Average  turn- 
around rime  for  a  ship  In  the  port  of  Saigon 
in  August  1966.  was  a>J  day!,  wrflch  gave  the 
thieves  plenty  of  time  to  nibble  aw.iy  at 
cargoes. 

Now  the  U  S  -built  Newport  .\rmy  Termi- 
nal about  three  miles  north  of  the  main 
port  of  Saigon  is  open  for  business  and  ship 
turn  around  time  has  been  cut  to  less  than 
SIX  (lays. 

WATCH     EXPANDED 

The  AP  -.nvpstlgating  team  found  last  year 
that  great  quantities  of  US.  goods  were 
distributed  without  adequate  r-liecks  and 
wit'. out  keeping  complete  records. 

Since  then  the  U  S  General  Accounting 
Office  has  set  up  .i  watchdog  operation  with 
n;ne  permanent  staffers  in  Saigon  and  as 
many  .is  30  more  on  special  temporary  assign- 
ments 

AID  increased  its  American  .Auditing  staff 
from  18  in  June.  1966.  to  44  In  November, 
1967. 

One  .\ID  official  sa;d  it  was  indenlable  that 
leaks  still  occur.  He  explained.  "Once  goods 
get  to  the  province  warehouses  the  Vietnam- 
ese have  a  strong  say  In  what  happens  to 
it.  We  cant  follow  it  to  the  hamlets.  We 
wouldn't  want  to  if  we  could  That  would  go 
agilnst  our  whole  policy  of  .icknowiedglng 
Vietnamese  sovereignty  and  helping  them 
build  their  own  systems  of  distribution  De- 
spite our  tremendous  Involvement.  It  is  their 
country  after  all." 

Aa  Lifficer  of  the  US.  mlUUry  police  said 
Vietnamese  sovereignty  also  has  to  be  con- 
sidered when  .ittempts  are  made  to  throttle 
the  black  :narket  in  Pest  Exchange  and  other 
A.Tiencan  goods 

The  officer  conceded  that  a  role  In  the  black 
market  is  played  by  .American  soldiers,  but 
pointed  out  there  axe  only  20  Army  crimin&i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Investigators  In  the  Salgon-Long  BInh  area, 
where  :t5.000  troops  axe  stationed 

Fniiikly.  although  we  citih  a  few  of  the 
Ijoys.  we  Just  have  not  the  manpower  to  reHlly 
crack  down.  ■  he  said  '  .And  when  it  comes 
to  the  Vletnameee  side  of  things,  the  black 
marketeers  and  the  street  stalls,  we  haven't 
the  lUttiorlty   " 

I^ast  summer  Deputv  Mayor  Nguyen  Van 
Ngo  decreed  that  the  street  drifters  must  go. 
"These  people  w;ll  be  .severely  dealt  with,"  he 
declared  AH  merchandise  will  be  confis- 
cated '■ 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Vietnamese  police 
descended  on  the  black  marketeers,  gathered 
up  a  small  part  of  their  wares  and  publicly 
burned  it. 

Within  days  the  black  marketeers  were 
b.«'k  at  their  old  stands,  offering  such  U  S 
PX  wares  as  liqunr.  cigarettes  razor  blades, 
beer  toothpaste,  transistor  radios,  cameras, 
nim  and  canned  goods. 

SFri'RrrY  TtonrrR 

Much  of  the  PX  merchandise  reaches  the 
black  market  stnlLs  by  way  of  OIs  who  buy  It 
legally   axid   resell   it  lllegully   :\.l   a   profit. 

A  lot  of  other  items,  including  heavy  goods 
such  as  refrigerators  and  televl.slon  sets, 
vanish  from  trucks  in  tmnsU — often  a  whole 
irucklo.id  at  once 

Another  big  hole  In  the  US  taxp.iyer's 
pocket  used  to  be  wholesale  thefts  of  Uxils 
and  materials  frjm  .American-financed  con- 
struction projects.  The  contractors  say  they 
have  rtn.iJly  ik-k.-d  that  problem  with  beefed- 
up  security  forces  and  a  computerized  inven- 
tory control  system. 

"We  built  up  seciirltv  so  tight  tliat  we  had 
men  out  looking  for  missing  hammers."  said 
yrink  S  McGarvey.  head  of  the  big  RMK- 
URJ  .-instruction  coasortium  We  Just  don't 
mtss  tilings  anv  more.  ' 

Por  all  the  surface  prosperity  the  South 
Vletn.imese  government  cannot  seem  to 
find  the  funds  or  persoitnel  for  an  effective 
att-ack  on  one  of  the  nation  s  ma  lor  and  long- 
standing problems — public  health.  .American 
efforts  m  this  direction  often  run  .iloul  of 
frustrating  bureaucratic  oijstruction. 

A  team  of  U  -S.  metlictU  experts  who  toured 
the  coiuitry  last  tall  dechired  that  "tlie  over- 
riding need  m  Vlctnain  Is  marked  expansion 
of  efforts  in  preventive  medicine  " 

Despi'e  millions  in  U  S.  aid.  little  has 
been  done  to  help  the  two  million  tubercular 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  100.000  lepers,  or 
to  combat  the  repeated  cholera  epidemics. 

Ool.  William  Moncnef.  .associate  director 
of  public  health  for  AID.  said  American 
health  ofBcials  were  able  to  spend  only  $27 
million  of  a  budgeted  $40  million  In  1967 
because  of  Vietnamese  t''^'^'P''"'fent  foot- 
dragging. 

Control  of  most  Vietnamese  government 
and  foreign  aid  money  sp>ent  domestically 
Is  in  -.he  hands  of  the  Vietnamese  Directorate 
General  of  the  Budget  and  Foreign  Aid — 
DGBFA. 

Vietnamese  and  AID  health  officials  de- 
cided to  repair  dilapidated  toilets  and  .sewage 
disposal  facilities  and  Improve  water  and 
electrical  supplies  at  26  Saigon  medical 
centers 

DGBFA  earmarked  the  money — about 
$435.000 —  in  December,  1966. 

AtO    TAKES    oven 

Then  came  months  of  red  tape,  paper 
shuffimg  and  discussions  over  who  would 
control  the  spending  ot  the  money.  It  was 
decided    that    UUBFA    would. 

But  building  contractors  would  not  draw 
plaiis  or  bid  Jii  a  project  to  be  handled  by 
DGBFA.  knowing  Irom  experience  that  It 
would  lake  10  to  14  monthi  to  gel  paid. 

In  the  spring  of  1367,  AID  officials  per- 
suiided  a  U -S  engiiietTUig  Iirin  to  dralt  the 
plans.  The  plans  were  complt^ted  in  three 
weeks  but  months  passed  and  the  firm  did 
not   receive   its   fee   trom   DGBFA. 

.AID  set  out  to  get  control  of  the  money 
from  DGBPA.  After  four  further  months  of 
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talks  and  memi:*.  the  money  was  shifted  to 
.AID  control  in  November  But  the  funds  were 
deposited  in  the  wrong  bank  oiid  found  their 
way  back  to  DGBFA  It  was  another  two 
weeks  before  .AID  cf)iild  get  hold  of  It.  and 
as  of  December  the  contracts  had  still  to 
be  let 

On  Nov.  25  records  of  AID's  Contracts  Di- 
vision showed  that  17  c.^ntracts  arranged 
as  long  as  a  year  back  were  being  held  up 
awaiting  a  decision  by  DGBFA  on  the  metlu'd 
of  payment. 

DGBFA's  end  of  the  deals  lii\olved  only 
the  portions  to  t>e  paid  in  pl.isters.  ranging 
from  $30000  to  $707,000.  Counting  the  por- 
tions to  be  paid  In  U.S.  money  the  delay 
was  holding  up  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
work. 

.A  high-ranking  officer  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese army  who  defected  to  South  Vietnam 
after  three  years  fighting  on  the  Communist 
side  expressed  .istonlshment  at  the  atmo.*- 
phere  in  Saigon  when  he  made  his  first  slsit 
there  recently. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it—  the  bars,  the  cow- 
boys dashing  around  on  their  motorbikes, 
the  general  lack  of  concern  about  the  war." 
he  said.  "Where's  the  direction,  the  leader- 
ship, the  desire  to  win?  ' 

One  high-level  AID  official  a.sserted  that 
.American  hand-wringing  about  Vietnamese 
dishonesty  is  futile. 

"We  scream  about  corruption,  graft. 
bribery  and  so  on  and  how  much  it's  cost- 
ing us."  he  said.  "But  for  officials  to  make 
money  out  of  their  positions  has  been  in  the 
Asian  system  for  centuries.  When  we  powr 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  poods  through 
that   .system   what  can   we  expect?  " 
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R  mzi-ks  of  Ambassador  Leonard  Un?er 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

i't     MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr.  IIUNGATE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  •,vo..lci 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Leonard 
linger,  .American  Ambas.';ador  to  Thai- 
land. The  .'speech  wa.s  delivered  to  the 
Bangkok  Chamber  ()f  Commerce  during 
iny  recent  visit  there: 

!?FM'>RKS   iiF    .A.MCA.SSADOIt    LEO.VARD    Un'CETR 

I  .ippreclate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  .American  Chamber  of  Com- 
•nerce  l:i  Thailand,  and  welcome  the  invita- 
tion to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  annual 
.  ppearance  by  the  American  .Amb.issador. 
\iuch  of  what  I  have  to  say  today  will  rcl  .te 
io  our  rcLitlons,  as  .Americans,  with  the 
Thais  in  whose  country  we  are  living  as 
guests  While  the  record  of  Thai-American 
relations  speaks  for  itself,  generally.  Msht 
tends  to  be  lost  from  time  to  time  of  cert.iln 
basic  regalities  which  I  would  like  to  put 
in  better  perspective  I  should  state  at  the 
outset,  that  in  addition  to  .speaking  as  the 
President's  personal  representit'.ve  to  Thai- 
land. I  am  expressing  deep.  {>ersonal  convic- 
tions based  upon  experiences  over  tlie  past 
ten  years — first  in  Tlialland.  then  In  L;ii-<.s. 
and  more  recently  m  Washington,  where  I 
dealt  with  many  Southeast  Asian  matters, 
pixtlculirly  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

I 
Vietnam,  'oy  almost  any  standard,  is  tl-.e 
most  absorbing  and  complex  issue  in  .Ameri- 
tra.n  political  life  today.  The  issue  Is  whether 
the  nations  of  southeast  .Asia  shall  be  able 
to  set  their  own  Independent  course  and  be 
free  of  subversive  .iggresslon.  TTiailand, 
tiierefore.  also  i.ttiiches  extreme  importance 
to  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 
Its  determination  equals  that  of  the  United 


states  to  bring  about  a  flnal  settlement  In 
Vietnam  which  assures  national  freedom  and 
fosters  the  retiu-n  of  peaceful  order  to  South- 
east .Asian  affairs. 

The  government  of  Thailand  has  made  Ite 
position  unmistakably  clear.  It  has  done  this 
through  iictive  participation  in  collective 
defense  arrangements  under  SEATO.  Thai- 
land has  also  enabled  the  US.  to  bring  Its 
air  i>ower  to  bear  against  North  Vietnam  and 
Its  infiltration  into  the  South.  Thailand  has 
.sent  tro<-.p6  of  it*  own  to  help  defend  South 
Vletii^un.  and  it  h;is  taken  firm  measures  to 
protect  its  own  i>eople  against  those  a.ssault- 
ing  not  only  South  Vietnam  and  large  sectors 
of  Laos   today,   but  Thailand   itself. 

Communist  hostility  toward  Thailand  Is 
but  one  of  many  reflections  of  this  nation's 
strategic  Importance  in  the  total  Southeast 
Asian  picture.  Ironic  its  it  may  seem,  another 
measure  of  Thailand's  key  role  in  Southeast 
Asian  events  is  this  country's  growing 
prominence  In  the  American  controversy  over 
Vietnam. 

In  the  cross  fire  of  political  battles  over 
Vietnam,  many  Americans  naturally  want  to 
examine  our  commitments  elsewhere  In  the 
area,  and  to  assess  the  dependability  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  aligned  ourselves.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  usefulness  of  respon- 
sible, free  debate.  I  am  seriously  troubled, 
however,  when  I  see  certain  facts  about  Thal- 
U  S  cooperation  misread  in  ways  that  damage 
Thal-Amertcan  Interests,  and  encumber  the 
Vietnam  problem  with  negative  and  discour- 
aging implications  which  do  not  actually 
exist 

The  frequency  of  late  of  such  distortion 
and  misinformation  has  provided  a  new  and 
disturbing  experience  for  the  Thai  govern- 
ment and  people  It  Is  never  pleasant  to  find 
one's  country  being  criticized  or  subjected 
to  hostile  cross  examination  by  foreigners. 
It  Is  even  less  pleasant  when  thev  seem  to 
question  the  validity  of  national  poiicles,  pro- 
prams  and  institutions  that  have  been  care- 
fully developed  over  the  years  for  the  express 
purpose  of  self-preserratlon.  Having  gov- 
erned themselves  for  over  700  years,  the  Thai 
feel  no  need  to  adjust  their"  way  of  doing 
things  to  meet  foreign  concepts  of  "how  things 
should  be  done.  Moreover,  having  decided 
that  defending  Vietnam  is  in  Thailand's  own 
best  Interests,  they  do  not  want  their  actions 
Interpreted — or  misinterpreted — in  lights 
cast  by  the  clash  of  conflicting  views  over 
similar  US.  policies.  Neither  do  they  want  it 
assumed  that  their  fundamental  policies  are 
merely  a  response  to  the  wishes  of  a  large 
power.  Understandably,  they  resent  the  bland 
iissumptlon  that  the  pattern  of  events  In  a 
neighboring  state  Inevitably  will  be  repeated 
in  their  own. 

II 
Nevertheless,  perhaps  largely  because  Thai- 
land Is  known  to  have  both  communist  guer- 
rilla forces  and  U.S.  militarv  units  in  the 
country,  it  seems  often  to  be  assumed  that 
.American  forces  have  been  sent  here  to  deal 
with  the  internal  threat  and  are  more  or  less 
covertly  engaged  in  combat  against  insur- 
gents in  Thailand's  rural  areas.  This  of  course 
is  not  the  case  Tlie  only  combat  actions  in 
which  U.S.  forces  here  participate  are  those 
well-publicized  out-of-country  operctlons  di- 
rected against  Vietnamese  communist  tar- 
gets. US  military  units  in  Thailand,  other 
than  those  belonging  to  the  Air  Force,  are 
neither  equipped  nor  organized  for  combat 
assignments.  The  Thai  government  has  stated 
repeatedly  that  In  suppression  actions  against 
the  guerrillas,  the  only  American  help  it 
wants  or  needs  is  that  giving  TTial  military 
and  security  forces  their  own  means  of  deal- 
iag  with  the  problem. 

Combat  operations  by  Thai-based  units 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  are  carried  out  against 
North  Vietnam  by  our  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft, and  against  Viet  Cong  concentrations 
in  South  Vietnam  by  B-52  bombers,  and  have 
entailed  the  assignment  to  Thailand  of  about 
ihlrty-three  thousand  U.S.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. The  Air  Force  units  require  in  turn, 
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from  other  U.S.  military  services  here,  myr- 
iad forms  of  logistical  support  in  which 
some  seven  thousand  troops  are  engaged. 
There  are  roughly  three  thousand  additional 
U.S.  military  personnel  in  Thailand  serving 
with  the  military  assistance  program,  work- 
ing on  engineering  and  military  research 
projects,  and  in  SEATO. 

Let  me  add.  If  I  may.  a  footn<pte  to  what 
I  hope  will  end  misguided  speculation  about 
U.S.  involvement  in  guerrilla  warfare  liere. 
A  year  ago.  Ambassador  Martin  confirmed  for 
you  that  unarmed  U.S.  Air  Force  helicopters 
were  on  assignment  in  the  Northeast.  As  Am- 
bassador Martin  emphasized,  this  was  a  tem- 
porary, non-combat  measure,  taken  at  a  time 
when  added  mobility  was  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  Thai  authorities  organizing  iheir 
own  resources  to  blunt  an  accelerating  in- 
surgent threat.  Accordinglv,  in  January  of 
1967,  after  the  Royal  Thai  Government  'had 
completed  the  transitional  training  required 
for  field  operation  of  its  own  newly  acquired 
force  of  forty-nine  troop-carryinp  helicop- 
ters, the  U.S.  helicopters  were  withdrawn 
from  Thailand.  They  were  replaced  in  the 
field  by  these  Thai  helicopters,  furnished  bv 
the  U.S.,  which  Thai  authorities  are  using 
with  increasing  effectiveness.  Additional 
helicopters  have  been  provided,  including  ten 
to  the  Tlial  National  Police,  and  more  will 
become  available  to  the  armed  fo'-ccs  and 
police  as  Thai  pilots  and  mechanics  com- 
plete training  courses  and  can  make  use  of 
thc.<;e  aircraft. 

The  lesson  here,  I  think,  is  two-fold:  First, 
the  nature  of  American  assistance  to  Thai 
counter-insurgency  programs  does  not  lead 
toward  direct  American  involvement  in  those 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
become  so  transfixed  by  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ences that  we  lose  our  capacity  iiere  to  take 
decisive,  practical  steps  in  providing  the 
training  and  equipment  with  which  the  Tlial 
government  itself  can  bring  the  insurgency 
under  control,  and  in  due  course  eliminate  it. 
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linuity  of  its  life  and  institutions  has  never 
been  broken  by  colonial  experiences.  Tliere 
has  never  been  any  need  here  for  a  national 
independence  movement  aimed  at  dislodging 
colonial  rulers.  Communist  bands  do  vat 
find  m  Thailand,  therefore,  as  they  did  in 
Vietnam,  any  real  opportunity  U)  generate 
loyalty  to  a  revolutionary  struggle,  or  to 
identify  themselves  with  compelling  patriotic 
causes 

Above  all.  there  Hows  from  Tlial  attitudes 
toward  the  person  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  the  institution  of  the  monarchy  a 
sense  of  national  unity  and  continuity  so 
strong  that  it  extends  into  the  remotest 
villages.  To  the  citizens  of  Th.iiland,  tlie 
King's  full  endorsement  of  etfort.s  to  counter 
the  guerrilla  threat  is  a  buttress  against  sub- 
versive attempts  to  undermine  tlie  govern- 
ment's authority.  In  Thailand,  as  the  coin- 
muiusts  have  discovered  even  in  relatively 
unprotected  lural  areas,  the  task  of  marshal- 
ing popular  support  for  anti-povernmcnt 
causes  IS  difficult  and   unrewarding. 

IV 


HI 
We  v.'ill  continue  to  hear  dire  prediclicrs. 
that  Thailand  inevitably  will  go  the  way  of 
Vietnam,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Americans 
will  be  fighting  communist  insurgents  here. 
In  fact.  Thailand  resembles  Vietn;im  only  in 
that  it  Is  another  intended  victim  of  the 
same  communist  effort  to  expand  its  domina- 
tion by  using  the  technique  of  the  'war  of 
national  liberation."  Violence  and  killing  in 
Thailand  by  communist  terrorists,  most  of 
them  trained  outside  Tlialland.  does  not  ex- 
press grass  roots  political  sentiment. 

Thailand's  people  are  united  in  a  rapidly 
developing  nation  seeking  to  work  out  its 
political  and  economic  destiny  with  care  and 
forethought.  Land  ownership"  is  primarily  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  work  the  soil.  Tliere 
Is  no  tendency  to  spUt  alone  rehgious  lines 
since  virtually  all  Thai  are  Buddhists. 
Minorities  are  for  the  most  part  being  as- 
similated and  woven  into  the  life  of  the 
country.  One  could  cite  many  other  factors 
working  in  Thailand's  favor— its  sense  of  self- 
confidence  developed  over  centuries  of  mnn- 
aglng  its  own  affairs— its  able  leadership, 
competent  civil  service,  and  armed  forces 
showing  their  mettle  today  in  Vietnam— its 
economic  growth  rate  running  .-.round  eight 
percent  per  annum— ite  capacity  to  organli'e 
and  carry  out  rural  security  and 'development 
programs — and  the  social  and  economic 
mobility  of  Thai  life. 

Furthermore.  Thailand's  well-educated. 
skilled  and  enterprising  young  people  do  not 
migrate  to  other  countries  except  in  rare 
instances.  Among  the  hundreds  who  annually 
go  abread  for  long  periods  to  further  their 
education  or  professional  experience,  all  but 
a  few  are  drawn  back  by  loyalty  and  family 
ties  and  by  their  country's  ample  economic 
opportunities.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  in- 
cidentally, that  In  large  measure  these'  have 
been  created  by  Thailand's  heavy  emphasis 
upon  private  initiative  and  enterprise. 

Thailand  is  also  unique  in  that  the  con- 


In  the  Northeast,  for  example,  In  a  poor 
area  encomp.assing  more  than  ten  million 
people,  where  several  years  of  subversive 
groundwork  lias  been  followed  by  two  years 
of  intensive  terrorism  and  recrintment  drives, 
llie  number  of  armed  Insurgents  remains  be- 
low two  thousand.  Reliable  intelligence  indi- 
cates that  considerably  more  th.m  a  tliou- 
sand  of  them  have  been  trained  (>utside  Tlial- 
land in  Communist  China,  in  North  Viet- 
nam,  and   Pathet   Lao   territory. 

At  present,  the  mi.ssion  of  the  insurgents, 
a)mo«:t  all  of  whom  are  full  time  fighters' 
assassins  and  political  activists,  is  .simple! 
Their  mission  is  to  break  the  links  between 
Thailand's  government  and  villagers,  and 
to  then  replace  the  government's  authority 
with  their  own.  While  there  are  isolated  vif- 
laees  where  this  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished for  a  few  hours,  there  is  no  point  in 
Thailand  upon  which  the  insurgents  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  impose  more  ilian  tem- 
porary control. 

To  see  the  jjrcsent  situation  in  f.iir  per- 
spective, however,  one  must  look  back  to 
1966.  During  that  year,  the  level  of  commu- 
nist violence  increased  markedly  over  1965,  a 
rise  con.sistent  with  the  insurgent  campaign 
predicted  by  Peking  in  1965.  Communist  op- 
erations reached  a  high  point  toward  the  end 
cf  1966.  In  January  of  last  year,  the  number 
of  armed  encounters  rose  as  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment's counter  actions  developed  mo- 
mentum,. By  March  1S67  the  insurgente  had 
adopted  the  tactic  of  avoiding  contact  with 
government  forces,  and  the  number  of 
montlily  armed  encounters  dropped  by  two- 
thirds.  Tl,e  rate  of  forced  village  propaganda 
meetings  has  declined  even  more  dramati- 
cally during  the  past  vear.  .Assassinations 
have  shown  a  slight  but  steadv  decline  and 
now  are  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  anv  time 
over  the  past  two  years. 

A  prime  explanation  of  these  trends,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  combinaUrm  or  armed 
pressures  by  Thai  military  and  security 
forces  and  the  expansion  of  Tliai  Govern'- 
ment  programs  for  the  improvement  of  the 
villager's  lot.  The  forces  have  chased  the 
insurgents  from  jiast  operational  bases  and 
forced  them  into  other  areas.  This  has  brok- 
en or  strained  Insurgent  connections  with 
established  sources — often  merely  their  own 
kinfolk — of  food,  intelligence  and  other 
forms  of  support.  This  has  raised  significantly 
the  rate  of  defections  and  desertions,  which 
reflect  in  general  a  lack  of  political  motiva- 
tion among  those  villagers  recruited  through 
intimidation  or  pronuse  of  material  gains. 
Given  the  Royal  Thai  Government's  com- 
mitment of  additional  military  and  police 
forces  to  communist  suppression  work,  Ite 
program  to  establish  small,  permanent  se- 
ourity  forces  in  threatened  villages,  and  Ite 
growing  attention  to  the  aspirations  and  le- 
gitimate grievances  of  the  villagers,  I  would 
expect  insurgent  efforts  to  organize  the  Thai 
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LMuntryslde  to  meet  with  aa  little  success  In 
1968   IS  they  did  In  1967 

They  wont  ciult.  however  Those  who  dom- 
inate the  s?tierrllla  ranks  in  Thailand  <ire 
disciplined,  well-trained.  Uilly-lndoctrlnated 
insurgents  Thailand's  northeast  border 
provinces,  where  moat  of  them  are  operat- 
!ii(?  or  some  of  the  other  Thai  border  areas 
where  there  have  been  indications  of  uddl- 
tlonal  outbreaks  of  .nsurgency.  are  too  im- 
portant to  long-range  communist  plans  to 
create  a  revolutionary  base  within  this  king- 
dom More  immediate  objectives  Include 
protection  for  the  tlank  of  communist  in- 
tillratlon  routes  through  Laos  into  South 
Vietnam:  development  of  a  capability  for 
striking  Thai  military  installations.  Includ- 
in  those  being  used  to  help  in  Vietnam; 
inducing  the  Thai  government  to  question 
us  policy  of  close  alliance  with  the  U.S.:  and 
shaking  U  S   faith  in  the  stability  of  its  ally. 

V 

The  Thai  government  !ia6  developed  an  cf- 
tectlve  program  to  contain  .ind  compress 
rural  insurgency  It  has  committed  the  re- 
tiuisite  resources  for  this  ;i:i>  well  .is  tor  ac- 
oeleratlng  rt^al  progress  to  make  it  mcreas- 
iiiKly  ditfickWi  !or  subversive  influences  to 
take  root  .md  grow  Our  two  governments 
have  agreed  on  how  American  economic  and 
military  .issistance  can  best  provide  support 
to  such  proijrams  In  fostering  rural  progress. 
the  Thai  government  plan.?  to  continue  to 
emphasize  provincial  roads  and  other  com- 
munications links;  expanding  .igrlcuUural. 
public  health,  educational,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental services  in  rural  communities:  .is- 
sistlng  farmers'  organizations:  and  develop- 
ing water  resources  :or  human  consumption 
and  irrigation.  Other  projects  are  designed 
to  establish  local  security  forces  m  more  and 
more  of  the  endangered  remote  villages,  to 
mobilize  military  and  police  forces  for  cfuick 
re.*ctlon  to  the  outbreak  >f  Insurgent  vlo- 
IgBce.  and  to  modernize  Tliai  military  forces 
for  defensive  action  against  larger  scale  com- 
munist penetrations.  The  US.  will  assist 
these  efforts  w.th  .substantial  levels  ol  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  which  last  year  to- 
taled more  than  one  hundred  ten  million 
dollars. 

In  all  our  programs  here,  however,  whether 
they  tall  within  economic,  military,  or  other 
categories  i  the  Peace  Corps,  for  example  i. 
there  is  an  additional  underlying  theme. 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  to  get  a  true 
impression  of  what  Americans  are  doing  in 
Thailand.  That  theme  is  education  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  The  emphasis 
upon  teaching,  technical  training,  -iiid  ad- 
visory activities  in  our  assistance  programs 
here  is  in  keeping  with  Thailand's  tradi- 
tional practice  of  welcoming  and  Importing 
advanced  knowledge  and  new  skills.  Histor- 
ically the  Thais  have  sought  to  draw  gen- 
erously upon  the  experience  .ind  know-how 
of  others  to  improve  their  own  techniques  so 
that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  witn  ever-inireasing  effec- 
•-iveness  . 

In  response  to  Thai  requests,  the  US.  has 
undertaken  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
technical  advisors,  training  instructors,  pro- 
fessional consultants,  and  jlher  speclalista 
capable  of  imparting  the  .special  knowledge, 
competence  and  skills  which  Thailand  wants 
in  greater  abundance  Those  who  can  be 
classed  as  advls<jrs.  trainers,  instructors  and 
educators  account  for  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  the  total  USOM  staff  of  Americans. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  U  S  assistance 
funds  are  allocated  annually  to  the  training 
and  further  education  of  Thai  civilian  and 
military  specialists  Under  the  Participant 
rraining  Program  administered  by  USOM 
since  1949.  over  five  thousand  Thais  have 
gone  abroad,  to  the  U  S  and  elsewhere,  for 
.idvanced  training.  Additionally,  many  of  the 
large  scale  Thaj  government  projects  which 
receue  US    assistance  are  directly  concerned 
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with  training.  These  include,  f'lr  example,  a 
program  for  training  twelve  thousand  new 
members  of  the  Thai  National  Police  by  the 
end  of  this  year:  the  training  for  Accelerated 
Rural  Development  programs  of  technical 
personnel,  over  seven  hundred  of  whom  have 
completed  basic  courses,  while  fifteen  hun- 
dred others  are  receiving  on-the-job  training 
in  the  provinces:  the  instruction  of  para- 
medics for  rural  pvibllc  health  services: 
educating  village  youths  in  basic  vocational 
skills  taught  by  instructors  m  mobile  train- 
ing units.  These,  f.)  be  sure  are  but  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  Th.illand  [>btalns  profes- 
sional competence  .md  technical  skills  to 
meet  problems  at  home  and  keep  pace  with 
the  outalde  world  By  the  way.  as  proof  of 
the  wisdom  if  the  Oial  Government's  policy. 
I  li.ive  been  impressed  with  the  large  number 
of  fields  m  which  Americans  and  others 
were  providing  training  here  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  l.ist  in  Thailand,  but  In  which 
I  now  find  Thnl  carrying  on  by  themselves. 

VI 

To  understand  fully  why  Tlialland  .ind  the 
US  have  undertaken  many  of  the  wide  range 
of  projects  which  engage  us  here,  one  must 
first  lix>k  outside  Thailand —  toward  Vietnam 
and  beyond  at  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole 
Within  this  vast,  potentially  wealthy  area 
live  250  million  people  None  of  them  would 
be  beyond  the  ambitious,  domineering  em- 
brace of  communism  if  no  adequ.ite  obstacles 
existed  to  Red  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
expansionism  We  must  add  to  this  reservoir 
of  Asian  manpower,  a  lertile  land  mass  the 
size  of  Western  Europe,  vast  tivdroelectrlc. 
mineral  and  petroleum  resources,  and  a  geo- 
graphical position  .vstrlde  the  air.  sea  and 
land  routes  joining  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans. 

US  policies  toward  the  area  take  those 
strategic  considerations  into  account,  and 
above  all  the  conamon  determination  among 
Southeast  .Asian  states  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional identities  while  advancing  toward  a 
more  secure.  ;,table  and  prosperous  existence. 
U.S.  policies  in  the  Individual  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  consistent  with  the  basic 
American  posture  toward  the  irea.  ijut  they 
vary  from  country  to  country,  depending 
upc)n  the  capacity  of  each  to  maintain  Itself 
to  its  own  satisfaction  without  outside  help 
The  U.S.  objective  in  these  bilateral  rela- 
tions IS  an  equal,  progressive  mutually  ad- 
vantageous partnership,  such  as  we  have 
long  enjoyed  with  Thailand  Our  partnership 
with  Thailand  has  proven  uniquely  produc- 
tive, both  in  bilateral  terms  and  in  the  bene- 
ficial, steadying  effect  it  has  had  elsewhere 
In  the  area. 

Thailand  conducts  Its  affairs  on  the  basis 
of  an  independent,  well -conceived  set  of  pol- 
icies which  it  has  developed  for  itself  to- 
ward the  nations  of  this  and  all  other  areas 
of  the  world  On  such  basic  matters.  Thai 
and  American  positions  are  basically  con- 
sistent The  effect  of  our  :illgnmeni  wltli 
each  other,  and  with  like-minded  nations. 
Is  to  give  each  of  us  greater  influence  than 
either  nation  could  expect  to  exert  in  the 
absence  of  reinforcing  policies  .ind  actions 
by  the  other. 

Thailand,  like  America,  is  lielping  Vietnam 
In  Its  own  best  interests  The  United  States 
Is  aiding  Thailand  for  the  same  reason,  and 
because  It  is  our  common  firm  belief  that 
Vietnam  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  much  larger, 
potentially  more  formidable  problem  Our  ef- 
forts to  solve  and  settle  that  problem  depend 
ultimately  tipon  people,  both  Thai  and 
Americans,  living  and  working  In  closer  con- 
tact and  in  far  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before.  This  tests  the  capacity  of  Thai-Amer- 
ican relations  to  withstand  strains  that  our 
easy  Jind  cordial  associations  have  not  known 
before  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  long 
term  results  from  this  period  of  Intimate  and 
broad  Thai -American  contacts  will  prove 
wholly  positive. 
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John  W.  Gardner 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOV.<E  OF  REPIiE.sENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.scon.sln.  Mr. 
SiM>aker,  the  irtirrment  of  John  \V. 
G.irdticr  a.s  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
t  on,  and  Welfare  i.s  a  very  real  loss.  Re- 
cent editorial.s  in  Wisconsin  newspapeis 
express  well  the  ,sadne.ss  which  I  persoii- 
ally  feel  as  a  result  of  Secretary  Gard- 
ner's resignation  The  need  tor  exci  1- 
lence  in  government  was  the  call  of  John 
Gardtier  and  his  departure  from  tfie 
Federal  Governjiienl  will  leave  a  signifi- 
cant gap  in  leadership.  ?"or  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  include  editorials 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  atid  the  Pa- 
per of  Oshkosh,  as  part  of  my  remark.^ 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Milwaukee    i  Wis  )    Journal.   Jan 

■J6.  19681 

A    Man    of    Excellence 

Seven  years  ago.  .ind  three  years  before 
President  Johnson  popul.iri/ed  the  phrase 
great  society,"  John  (lardner  wrote  a 
thoughtful  essay  called  'Excellence."  Amer- 
icans, he  wrote,  "long.  long  ago  were  com- 
mitted, as  free  men,  to  the  arduous  task  oi 
building  ,1  great  society — not  just  a  strong 
oue.  not  Just  a  rich  one,  but  a  great  so- 
ciety ' 

Four  years  later  Gardner  was  the  man 
chosen  by  the  president  to  head  the  .sprawl- 
ing Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare — the  federal  agency  most  involved 
with  putting  the  administration's  Great  So- 
ciety concepts  into  elfect  Today  the  phrase 
Is  no  longer  frequently  heard,  some  of  the 
Great  Society  goals  have  not  been  reached 
but  a  start  has  been  made  Gardner  was  ro- 
sponsible  for  much   that  was  uccomplishpil 

The  l.ast  few  years  have  brought  an  un- 
precedented expansion  of  federal  involve- 
ment in  education,  health  and  welfare  Medi- 
care and  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation aid  act,  two  of  the  period's  niajiT 
pieces  of  legislation  in  these  fields,  fell  lo 
Gardner's  department  to  administer  It  was 
a  monumental  feat  of  management,  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Besides  extraordinary  administrative  abili- 
ties. Gardner  brought  intellect,  wit  and  .i 
sense  of  purpose  to  his  assignment  He  Ire- 
quently  said  that  preserving  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual dignity  and  importance  was  one  ol 
the  greatest  challenges  of  an  era  in  which, 
all  too  often,  man  is  reduced  to  a  serial 
number 

■  Gardner's  resignation  this  week  deprives 
government  of  the  services  of  a  wise,  far- 
seeing  and  dedicated  man. 

GSRDNER    RESICN.ATION    A    SERIOUS    LOSS 

John  W  Gardner  won't  say  so  in  public 
but  his  resignation  us  Secretary  oi  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  a  direct  result  ol 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Gardner  believes  that  US.  spending  pri- 
orities are  badly  distorted,  the  Mitl  pro- 
grams he  administered  suffered  serious  budg. 
et  cuts  this  year  because  of  the  $25  billion 
which  IS  being  poured  In  Vietnam. 

His  departure  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  iin- 
lion  No  man  has  been  more  effective  in  the 
difUcult  HEW  cabinet  job  And  HEW  pro- 
grams touch  the  lives  of  all  .American —rc;,d 
and  drug  control,  educatinn  public  iiealt'i. 
social  security,  medicare. 

But  beyond  the  obvious  bureaucratic  t.isk 
of  overseeing  a  vast  array  of  social  welfare 
programs.  John  Gardner  h.os  been  a  creative 
thinker— perhaps  the  foremost  intellectvial 
in  government. 


He  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  And  he  has  triggered 
admlnlBtratlon  Interest  In  the  long  term  need 
to  Improve  the  "quality  of  life" — a  phrase  we 
shall  hear  much  more  of  in  years  to  come. 

With  the  departure  of  Gardner  and  Robert 
McNamara  as  Defen.se  Secretjiry.  President 
Johnson  has  lost  his  two  best  cabinet  officers. 
He  also  has  lost  a  brilliant  Budget  Director, 
Charles  Schulize.  We  think  the  departure  of 
U.N.  Ambassador  Ar'.hur  Goldberg  Is  immi- 
nent, and  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Free- 
man may  also  leave  this  year. 

Clark  Clifford  Is  a  good  choice  to  replace 
McNamara.  but  he  may  be  only  an  interim 
appointment.  If  Mr.  Johnson  is  re-elected, 
we  can  expect  to  sec  almost  all  new  faces  lii 
the  cabinet. 
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as  well  as  soaring  tax  burdens.  ReUef  on  both 
counts  Is  overdue  for  this  forgotten  group  of 
taxpayers. 

The  college  tax  credit  plan  has  merit.  The 
need  for  such  relief  is  urgent.  Rumsfeld's 
bill  must  command  prompt  and  sympathetic 
attention  In  this  session  of  Congress. 


College  Costs  Soar 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLJNols 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arlington  Heights.  111..  Herald  on  Janu- 
ary 24  expressed  a  perceptive  view  of  the 
soaring  costs  of  higher  education  and 
what  could  be  done  to  cope  with  them. 
They  urged  enactment  of  a  proposal  by 
the  Honorable  Donald  Rumsfeld  to  allow 
a  tax  credit  for  a  part  of  these  costs. 
More  than  100  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  in  introducing  this  measure. 
I  respectfully  submit  the  Herald's  edito- 
rial for  the  consideration  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate: 
College  Costs  Soar 
Suburban  parents  were  warned  this  week 
of  the  Increasing  burden  m  financing  a  col- 
lege education. 

Joseph  D.  Boyd,  executive  director  of  Illi- 
nois St.ite  Scholarship  Commission,  said 
many  schools  will  be  charging  higher  tui- 
tions this  fall:  it's  almost  certain  that  col- 
leges not  increasing  charges  this  September 
will  be  doing  so  next  year.  He  said  the  aver- 
.Tge  tuition  increase  is  about  7  per  cent  each 
year,  and  the  outlook  Is  for  annual  increases 
if  9  per  cent. 

In  Illinoi.'!.  the  ;  tudent  who  in  1958  was 
paying  an  average  of  $155  in  tuition  and 
fees  (or  a  year  at  one  of  the  state  univer- 
sities was  paying  nn  averase  of  $244  by  1966- 
67.  .^t  the  current  rnte  of  Increase,  the  entire 
expense  of  a  four-year  education  in  1940 
Will  barely  cover  a  year's  tjition  in  1980. 

College  cr.st?  hr.ve  more  th.-in  doubled  in 
the  last  de"ade:  a  100  p?r  cent  increase  is 
expected  i;i  the  ne.xt  10  years.  Contributing 
to  escalating  operating  costs  in  both  public 
.ind  private  institutions  are  population 
S-Towth.  enrollment  prowth.  increased  gradu- 
ate study,  inflation,  rising  s.^larjes.  expensive 
equipment.  ,.nd  the  need  To  guarantee  qtial- 
ity  as  well  ;-s  quantity  m  liighcr  education. 

These  trends  work  special  Iiardshlps  on 
middle-income  suburban  families,  which  find 
it  most  difficult  to  meet  financial  eligibility 
standards  for  scholarship  grants.  With  edu- 
cational expenses  far  out-pacing  any  rise  in 
personal  Income,  mis  rrroup  will  "force  a 
iieavy  and  sacrificial  drain  on  the  family 
budget,  severe  debt,  or  the  prospect  of  their 
youngster  being  denied  a  college  education. 

The  soundest,  most  practic^il  solution  to 
this  dilemma  has  been  offered  by  Cong.  Don- 
:ild  M.  Rumsfeld.  R-13th,  who  submitted  an 
educational  tax  credit  proposal  to  the  88th, 
H9th,  and  90th  Congresses. 

In  endorsing  the  proposal  Last  June,  we 
said  It  would  benefit  middle-Income  parents 
who  are  hardest  hit  by  rising  college  costs 


A  Dedicated  Public  Servant 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  good  Americans  are  aware  of  and 
grateful  for  the  splendid  services  of  the 
U.S.  'Veterans'  Administration.  We,  in 
Mississippi,  are  keenly  aware  of  this  be- 
cause of  the  three  splendid  veterans  hos- 
pitals in  my  State,  two  of  which  are  sit- 
uated on  the  beautiful  Mississippi  gulf 
coast  at  Biloxi  and  Gulfport,  Miss. 

On  January  31,  last  week.  Maj.  E.  A. 
"Gene"  Hiller,  director  of  the  two  vet- 
erans facilities  on  the  coast,  retired  after 
some  31  years  of  dedicated  service  as 
director  of  these  institutions.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  records  will  dis- 
close that  this  is  the  longest  period 
served  by  a  director  of  any  center  in  the 
entire  country. 

Gene  Hiller  is  a  beloved  friend  of  all 
veterans.  In  his  desire  to  render  uniform 
and  impartial  service  to  the  veterans  of 
this  country  it  made  no  difference  to 
him  whether  the  veteran  was  a  former 
general  or  simply  a  former  private  in 
the  rear  ranks.  There  have  never  been 
enough  hours  nor  have  the  days  been 
long  enough  for  him  to  listen  to  and  help 
fulfill,  wherever  possible,  the  needs  of 
our  ex-servicemen.  His  record  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  man's  service  to 
his  country,  his  community,  and  his  fel- 
low man.  Certainly,  Gene  Hiller  is  dedi- 
cated, devoted,  imderstanding,  and  help- 
ful in  whatever  service  he  undertakes. 
Throughout  his  career  he  continually 
sought  ways  to  better  prepare  himself  to 
serve  his  State  and  country.  In  turn  he 
has  used  his  knowledge  in  developing  the 
VA  Center  at  Biloxi  and  Gulfport.  these 
being  consohdated  in  1955. 

One  particular  program  he  started  to 
make  liis  staff  function  more  efficiently 
through  a  program  of  creative  thinking 
has  received  nationwide  recognition  and 
today  is  used  in  'VA  hospital  operations 
and  throughout  management  and  busi- 
ness circles,  too. 

We  in  Mississippi  have  l:»ng  recognized 
the  ability  of  this  great  gentleman.  In 
1944  Major  Hiller,  as  lie  is  most  affec- 
tionately known,  was  honored  as  Biloxi's 
outstanding  citizen  and  he  has  been  pre- 
sented a  lifetime  membership  in  the  Bi- 
loxi Chamber  of  Commerce — the  only 
such  presentation  ever  made  by  that 
chamber. 

Hiller  Park,  now  under  construction 
and  so  named  by  the  city  of  Biloxi.  is 
located  near  the  VA  center  and  further 
indicates  the  great  devotion  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Biloxi  and  Harrison  County  for 
this  fine  man. 

On  January  18,  1968,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege  to  join  with  scores  of  persons  in 
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honoring  Major  Hiller  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  his  city.  State,  and  Nation.  All 
the  words  of  praise,  admiration  and  l-)ve 
expressed  on  this  occasion  could  never 
fully  convey  to  him  our  complete  feel- 
ings of  gratefulness  for  his  yeaj-s  of  dedi- 
cation with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  particularly  as  director  of  the 
Biloxi  center. 

Though  Gene  is  retiring  from  the  VA, 
wc  in  Mississippi  feel  especially  blessed 
because  Gene  and  his  charming  wife  will 
make  Biloxi  their  permanent  home.  So 
the  Mississippi  gulf  coast  and  especially 
the  city  of  Biloxi  will  have  the  benfit  of 
the  continuation  of  Ma.ior  Hiller's  most 
enviable  record  in  the  civic  affairs  of  our 
area  of  Mississippi  to  which  he  has  al- 
ready contributed  so  much. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  all  of  my 
years  in  liublic  life  I  have  never  known 
a  more  unselfish  and  dedicated  man  in 
public  service.  I  know  you.  too,  will  be 
most  interested  in  knowing  about  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  our  country  today — 
a  man  who  is  certainly  an  outstanding 
example  of  man's  service  to  his  country 
and  his  community. 


Vietnam  Resolution 


HON.  WILLIAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  ifi  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Leon  Parnsh 
Post  No.  4583: 

resoltttion  op  veterans  fif  foreign  wars 
Leon  Parrish  Post  No.  4583 
Tonight  we  propose  to  honor  those  men 
that  have  fallen  in  Vict  Nam  in  service  cl 
our  nation,  and  prepare  to  lionor  those  tliat 
shall  later  fall  there,  realizing  that  in  honor- 
iiif;  them.  who.  no  doubt,  have  already  re- 
ceived their  reward  or  shall  receive  it  from 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  their  supreme  sacri- 
fice, we  are  really  lionoring  ourselves:  and 

Realizing  that  we  are  living  in  a  new  era.  as 
it  was  bound  to  become  for  us.  when  th2 
United  States  of  America  became  tlie  strong- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  en  earth  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II.  and  realizing 
that  we  are  not  the  first  world  power  to  be- 
come frustrated  by  giving  lip-service  to  tiic 
tenets  of  the  Judeo-Chrislian  religion  but 
while  practicing  a  religion  unnamed  by  man 
as  such  but  called  m  tile  secu'ar  jargon 
Materialism. 

For  the  sake  of  Almighty  God.  and  lho:-.e 
men  that  have  f.r.len  in  Vict  Nam  and  tho.:0 
that  shall  fall  in  Viet  Nam.  let's  go  ahead  and 
win  the  war  there,  if  we  have  justiliabi;- 
cause  to  wage  war  there:  if  not.  let's  apolo- 
gize to  the  peoples  of  the  world  :.nd  tet  cut 
of  there. 

Even  though  we  went  to  war  on  foreipn 
soil  and  foueht  for  what  we  thought  was 
right,  let's  face  it!  We  fought  a  good  fight 
and  won  the  War  but  we  lu.-;t  the  peace  be- 
cause we  did  not  keep  the  faith  and  as  a  re- 
sult thereof,  we  have  become  the  kind  of 
World  Power,  with  the  kind  of  leadership  on 
every  level  of  government  and  in  our  re- 
l;gious  and  secular  life  th.-it  our  >outh  does 
not  respect,  but  lor  the  notable  exception  ol 
a  few  r  f  our  leaders: 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  ."bsence  of  war  but 
the  presence  of  Justice  tempered  with  mercy 
and  the  presence  of  Law  and  order,  and  this 
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we  did  not  provide  for  our  young  after  our 
victory  axid  that  of  our  allies  following  the 
end  ot  World  War  n 

Is  It  A»y  wonder  that  our  foes  have  become 
even  those  of  our  own  household?  What  an 
opportunity  we  had  at  the  termination  of 
noBtUltles  At  the  end  of  World  War  II!  How 
courageously  we  fought  ,ind  how  miserable 
we  failed  In  furnishing  the  leadership  for 
.1  peaceful  world  as  well  u*  a  peaceful  na- 
tion' Who  among  i>ur  number  who  has  a 
son.  feels  compelled  to  advise  that  son  to  vol- 
unteer for  service  to  his  country  which  may 
lead  to  combat  in  Viet  Nam  a*  confused  as 
we  are  about  our  reasons  for  being  there? 
What  would  you  do.  you  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  World  War  n  and  fought  the 
heathent'')  foe  on  foreign  soil  If  you  were 
now  18  or  21  years  of  age^  Note,  the  dllfe-r- 
ences   now   from   then! 

This  we  know,  .is  we  were  told  of  old:  He 
that  flndeth  his  life  shall  lose  it  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  sh.all  find  it  " 
We  were  .told  tonight  by  one  of  our  com- 
rndes  that  the  County  Currunissloners  of 
Wayne  County.  Georgia  voted  to  erect  a 
plaque  in  front  of  our  Courthouse  to  honor 
all  those  ccmrades  who  were  killed  in  combat 
for  our  Connty  .md  who  were  born  in  Wayne 
County  or  who  were  residents  of  Wayne 
County  at  the  time  jf  their  supreme  saorl- 
tice:  and  we  listened  to  that  rep>ort  with 
emotion  ;ts  our  hearts  rilled  with  love  .uid 
respect  for  the  memory  of  those  fallen 
conirades: 

Ni->w  therefore,  be  it  resolved  .ind  it  is 
hereby  resolved  by  all  of  the  members  pres- 
ent which  constitutes  a  quorum  of  uur  455 
members  that  we  prepare  to  honor  those 
comrades  that  shall  hereafter  fall  in  service 
of  our  nation,  and.  we  trust,  in  service  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  by  requesting  the  duly 
authorized  orflclals  at  the  City  Hall  In  Jesup. 
at  the  Courthouse  and  the  United  States  Post 
Office  to  rty  the  American  Flag  at  half-mast 
during  the  hours  of  daylight  the  flag  may 
be  displayed,  trom  the  time  they  learn  the 
iKxiy  of  a  fallen  comrade  has  :irrived  In 
Wayne  County  for  burial  until  his  body  has 
been  interred  in  respe<?t  .md  appreciation  to 
a  fallen  con^rade.  regardless  uf  his  race, 
creed,  color,  natural  origin,  and  religion  or 
the  previous  lack  ol  outward  profession 
thereof:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  call  upon 
all  business  men  and  all  other  citizens  who 
display  the  flag  on  National  Holidays  to  dis- 
play their  flag  during  the  period  we  pray 
the  tlag  wall  be  displayed  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  our  City  and  County  and  the  Post- 
master of  the  US   Post  Office  here;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  the  Postmaster. 
J€sup.  Georgia,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  ot 
Jesup.  the  Chairman  of  our  Board  of  County 
Ci'mmissloners.  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  the  U  S.  Senate.  The  Honorable 
Richard  B  Russell.  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
■Services  Committee  of  the  US  Senate,  the 
Congressman  m  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Honorable  William  S  iBllli 
Stuckey  and  representative  there  of  the  peo- 
ple In  our  Eight  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia  and  to  the  local  press  for  publica- 
tion i\s  they  deem  meet 

This  Resolution  is  hereby  passed,  unani- 
mously, by  all  comrades  present,  and  adopted 
.us  the  spirit  of  this  post  of  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  who  desire  peace  on  earth  and  m 
■>ur  homes  and  at  long  last  realize  that  we 
must  fight  for  Peace  and  a  lawful,  orderly 
society  with  the  same  vigor  we  waged  war. 
This   1 6th  day  of   January.   1968 

Merrill  E  Odvm. 

Co"i  tnander. 
J.AMES  E.  Warren. 
Senior  Vice  Commander. 
Attested. 

John  D  Mattox, 
Legislative  Counael 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Why  Doei  Proiperity  Bypatt  the  Farm? 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

of    GEOBOlA 
IN  THf:  HOf.sE  OF  HEPRKSENTATIVES 

Mdtiday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr.  O  NEAL  of  Georsria.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  i.s  not  likely  that  the  farmer  would 
look  for  sympathy  and  understanding  in 
the  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  but 
there  it  is.  in  the  i.s.sue  uf  January  J.5. 
1968.  In  an  article  of  ^;reat  clarity.  Mr. 
Al  .A.  Schock.  president  of  Nordica  Co., 
a  processor  and  distributor  of  dair>- 
products,  shows  hi.s  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject 

.^  friend  sent  it  to  me  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

Just  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lUst 
harvested  the  largest  crop  in  history, 
produced  at  the  highest  cost  on  record, 
and  sold  at  the  lowest  price  in  a  decade. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Why    Di>fs    Prosi-krity    Bypas.s    hie    Farm? 
(By   Al    A    Schock) 

SrotTx  Fall.s.  S  Dak  There  Is  no  pros- 
perity down  on  the  farm 

Nearly  every  third  l.irm  in  n  broad  area  of 
the  agricultural  midsection  of  America  stands 
empty,  yet  the  silent  migration  to  the  city  ac- 
celerates In  1940  .■\meriea  had  more  than  6 
million  farms;  todav  the  number  is  about 
half  that 

."Vs  a  national  farm  leader  recently  said, 
1967  was  not  a  pleasant  year  for  farmers  and 
ranchers.  "We  are  completing  the  harvest  ot 
the  largest  crop  in  history,  produced  at  the 
highest  cost  on  record  and  sold  at  the  lowest 
price  in  a  decide  Parity  has  dropped  to  73 
compared  with  71  In  1934  in  the  depths  of 
the  depression.  The  purctinslng  power  of  farm 
products,  when  adjusted  to  today  s  values,  is 
only  40  cents  on  the  dollar,  very  little  more 
than  in  the  Thirties  ' 

For  the  past  four  decades,  politicians  seek- 
ing the  farm  vote  have  campaigned  on  a  slo- 
gan of  'Save  the  Family  Farm."  The  slogan 
of  the  future  might  well  be  -Save  the  Ameri- 
can Farm." 

Farms  are  disappearing  not  because  the 
farmer  has  not  been  working  hard  and  effi- 
ciently. In  most  cases  his  productivity  ex- 
ceeds that  of  his  city  cousin  Farm  output 
I>er  man-hour  has  climbed  61'  from  1959. 
But  while  the  farmer  is  producing  more  and 
better  food  he  Is  continually  being  asked  to 
produce  it  at  lower  wages  for  himself  Many 
farmers  are  paid  less  than  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1  40  an  hour.  In  1965  the  aver- 
age annual  net  Income  for  43  of  the  na- 
tions farmers  was  .»796  This  means  that  the 
head  of  many  a  farm  family  had  to  supple- 
ment his  Income  by  finding  a  part-time  city 
Job. 

consi:mers  spend  less 
Of  course  the  farmers  misfortune  is  a 
boon  to  the  consumer,  who  is  .spending  less 
for  food  than  ever  Expenditures  for  food 
represent  about  18  of  take-home  pay.  a 
figure  that  has  been  decreasing  for  years. 
The   decline   simply  cannot  continue. 

The  farmers  plight  has  not  been  helped  by 
politicians  who  htt\e  manipulated  his  indus- 
try to  favor  consumers  For  example,  last 
year  the  Federal  Government  urged  farmers 
to  increase  wheat  production  sharply,  citing 
the  need  for  adequate  domestic  reserves  and 
to  feed  a  hungry  world  It  appeared  that  the 
nation  was  facing  an  emergency,  and  wheat 
farmers  responded  accordingly,  increasing 
their  output  30'   . 

But  even  before  the  harvest  was  in.  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  began  predicting 
It  would  be  bountiful   Estimate  followed  esti- 
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mate  reaching  a  crescendo  at  about  the  time 
the  t.imier  had  to  haul  his  wheat  to  market 
to  pay  off  bank  loans  The  pronouncements 
of  bounty  helped  cut  the  prices  and  if  that 
weren't  eiKjugh.  the  Government  also  cut 
back  Fo(3d-for-Peace  shipments  This  made 
the  domestic  .supply  appear  all  the  l.irger. 
adding  .i  turther  price-depressant.  Secretary 
Freeman  later  acknowledged  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  that  brings  scant  com- 
fort to  the  man  who  has  already  sold  his 
wheat  .it  a  low  price. 

What  can  be  done?  What  can  strengthen 
'he  agricultural  segment  of  our  economy? 

First,  the  news  media  should  pay  more 
heed  to  farmers  ,ind  their  problems.  The 
iirmer  and  his  t.imily  are  a  iiimority;  f:irm- 
ers  .ire  nutnvimbered  16  to  I  by  consumers. 
The  f.irmer  needs  the  support  of  a  concerned 
press 

.Second,  the  farmer  must  obtain  a  .stronger 
and  more  direct  voice  in  the  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  High  positions  In 
the  Department  should  go  to  men  with  broad 
1  arm  experience.  Reorganization  of  the  de- 
p.irtment  i.fems  .ibsolutely  necessary  .■\1- 
t hough  the  farm  population  has  dropped  4 
million  since  1960.  Department  of  Agriculture 
employees  have  increased  more  than  40'  to 
<.ver  I'iO.OOO 

Even  seemingly  minor  department  policies 
perplex  the  f.irmer.  For  ex.imple.  farmers 
cannot  understand  why  the  .Agrlcultvir.  ! 
Services  Division  has  been  renamed  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Services  There  '.re 
plenty  of  politicians  around  to  ple.id  the  con- 
sumers  case.  Installing  the  consumer  in  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  Is  akin  to  allot- 
ting a  labor  union  a  seat  on  a  corporate  board 
of  directors. 

rhird,  to  offset  ever-increasing  urban  and 
factory  labor  costs,  the  highest  interest  r;ites 
in  history  and  the  increasing  costs  of  all  the 
products  the  larmer  must  buy.  farmers  mus; 
organize  into  large  regional  bargaining  asso- 
ciations. This  type  of  c)rganlzation  must  re- 
ceive the  sanction,  but  not  the  control,  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  temperament  oi 
most  of  the  members  of  the  present  l.irm  or- 
ganizations IS  such  that  they  will  Imd  some 
common  ground  permitting  them  to  pursue' 
this  course  I  believe  the  advent  of  .'^troimer 
bargaining  associations  can  be  devoid  of  \  lo- 
lence. 

Fourth,  the  time  has  come  for  some  re- 
strictions limning  the  vertical  Integration  oi 
large  business  enterprises  engaged  in  the 
processing  and  marketing  of  .igrlcultural 
commodities  Such  restrictions  were  impo.<ed 
on  the  iiation's  major  meat  packers  by  Fed- 
eral TYade  Commission  consent  decree  in 
1921.  with  generally  desirable  results.  Re- 
strictions of  this  type  would  help  protect 
local  and  regional  processors  so  essential  in 
providing  local  and  better  paying  markets 
for  farmers  In  the  last  decade,  for  example. 
,80  of  the  dairy  processing  plants  m  the 
nation  folded  or  were  merged  As  a  result 
many  local  prixlucers  were  left  without  .i 
prime  market. 

Finally,  something  needs  to  be  said  about 
the  whole  plethora  of  Government  programs 
designed  to  aid  the  f.irmer  In  retrospect 
over  the  past  four  decades,  they  have  done 
inore  harm  than  gcxxi.  Had  supply  and  de- 
mand been  operational  it  is  doubtful  that 
farmers  would  have  suffered  so  long  and  i:i 
such  large  numbers  In  the  long  run.  supplv 
and  demand  will  work  in  the  liest  interests 
of  the  farmer  It  is  for  this  reason  that  most. 
if  not  all,  commodities  must  be  released 
from  Governmental  control. 

For  e.'ample.  the  beef  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  segments  ol  the  agri- 
cultural enterprl.se.  As  an  indu>try  group. 
cattlemen  have  fought  against  Government 
controls.  They  were  getting  along  quite 
nicely  until  the  Government  became  overly 
active  In  regulating  and  manipulating  the 
supply   of   feed   grains  against   their   wishes 
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The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  "release" 
from  controls  Is  on  a  commodity-by-ccm- 
niodity  basis  A  total  and  an  immediate  re- 
It.ise  ciiuld  precipitate  some  drastic,  though 
temporary,  price  drops  that  even  the  most 
erticient  farmers  in  their  weakened  condition 
w.iiUl  be  unable  to  stiind. 

.senseless  trade  policy 
Inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  trade  should 
l,e  lor  a  nation  to  export  that  which  it  has 
in  surplus  and  Import  that  which  It  is  in 
short  supply,  it  seems  rather  senseless  for 
our  Government  to  open  wide  the  import 
gates  for  subsidized  foreign  agricultural 
products  Last  year,  for  example,  nearly  four 
billion  pounds  In  milk  equivalent  of  butter- 
fat,  sugar  mixtures,  undefined  under  the 
import  quotas,  were  brought  Into  this  coun- 
try, severely  depressing  prices  for  milk  at  a 
t;me  when  demand  was  working  to  the  ad- 
v.mtage  of  producers  for  the  first  time  in 
ye:irs  Ironically,  this  caused  a  backup  of 
domestically  produced  supplies,  which  were 
then  t>ought  up  by  the  Government  under 
the  price  support  program. 

lYade  between  nations  is  becoming  ever 
more  vital  in  this  shrinking  wO»ld.  Out-and- 
out  restrictions  should  be  avoided,  but  it 
certainly  seems  possible  that  some  form  of 
tariff  can  be  established  to  protect  both  the 
importer  and  the  exporter.  Tariffs  or  quotas 
.should  never  be  allowed  to  be  set  by  admin- 
;.-tratlve  edict.  When  this  is  done,  political 
expediency  is  too  easily  resorted  to,  resulting 
;:i  opportunely  escalating  imports  to  depress 
p.'-ices  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  confidence 
i'i  the  consuming  segment  of  the  population. 
One  of  the  very  great  strengths  of  our  na- 
t:  in,  many  times  unrecognized,  has  been  the 
abundant  production  of  food  by  American  ag- 
riculture. It  would  seem  to  be  a  prudent  and 
wise  policy  for  our  Government  to  maintain 
emergency  reserve  supplies  of  all  storable 
:<'od  products.  These  should  be  isolated  sup- 
jMes.  contracted  for  in  a  manner  similar  to 
t.'i.it  used  for  the  strategic  materials  (such  as 
c  ipperi  now  stockpiled  by  oiu-  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Purchases  by  the  Government 
sliould  be  made  at  or  near  100'';   of  parity. 

Inasmuch  as  Food-for-Peace  and  freedom 
.'live  been  strong  arms  of  our  nation's  foreign 
p  j!icy — In  fact,  who  can  think  of  a  better  tool 
:or  advancing  world  health  and  understand- 
::.^ — It  should  be  incumbent  upon  the  Gov- 
evnment  to  dispose  of  these  needed  supplies 
:■•  the  best  possible  advantage  of  the  nation 
,.:.d.  hopeluUy.  also  to  tlie  national  treasury. 
Quite  probably,  some  of  these  supplies  would 
be  donated  to  needy  nations,  but  if  this  were 
d  ine.  all  Americans  would  share  in  the  cost 
1  carrying  out  this  phase  of  foreign  policy. 
If  America  is  to  remain  strong,  and  If  the 
c  )st  of  food  is  not  to  rise  precipitously,  then  It 
must  be  recognized  that  time  is  short.  Farm- 
ers are  growing  older  every  year.  The  aver- 
.•.,'6  age  IS  now  near  50.  When  they  reUre.  and 
i;  the  situation  is  not  reversed,  their  holdings 
■  ■■■'.a  operations  are  likely  to  move  into  the 
.'.rea  of  corporate  farming. 

QUESTIONS    ABOrT    COMPETITION 

.■^ome  might  argue  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
■:iis.  that  larger  units  will  bring  increasing 
>  'nipetitlon  with  lower  prices.  This  is  a  ques- 
•;iinable  hypothesis  as  related  to  agriculture. 
There  is  some  doubt  that  "bigs"  really  com- 
I'jite  With  one  another.  Competition  exists 
:  rimarily  because  the  "bigs"  are  still  com- 
:  tling  with  small  and  medium-sized  regional 

nii>etitors  ciperating  within  the  industry 
^':'uup. 

Young  people  do  not  now  have  tlie  capital 
r  enthusiasm  for  farming  under  present  con- 
'i. lions.  This  forces  them  to  leave  the  farm, 
:  migrating  to  the  cities,  -where  they  compete 
:  T  jobs  that  add  to  the  over-crowded  con- 
ti.tions.  As  this  migration  continues,  even 
I'jrporate  farms  will  find  an  increasing  labor 

ortage.  Sociologically,  it  is  not  conceivable 
'hat  this  trend  is  good  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  .America.  Industry,  now  heady  with 
a  war-generated  boom,  might  well  pause  and 
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reflect  on  the  Impact  a  shrinking  agricultural 
market  will  have  after  the  present  conflict  Is 
',.  rniln.ited.  Farm  equipment  sales  are  trend- 
ing strongly  do-wnward.  A  decline  of  lO'^r  or 
more  is  In  prospect  for  1968.  Another  6^^;  rise 
In  the  cost  of  what  farmers  will  have  to  buy 
ill  1968  and  the  low  prices  that  he  receives 
will  further  repress  demand. 

Following  the  big  city  riots  of  last  summer 
there  was  much  talk  at  our  nation's  capital 
about  building  model  cities  in  rural  America. 
It  seems  senseless  and  academic  that  such  a 
dialogue  should  be  continued  when  one  of 
the  finest  models  of  happy  existence  is  being 
destroyed  by  policies  that  are  rapidly  bank- 
rupting rural  America. 


New  York  Veterans  Support  Our  Fighting 
Men  in  Vietnam 


HON.  OLIN  E.  lEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  supporting  the  actions  of 
this  Nation  in  our  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
Here  are  a  few  samples  of  letters  that 
have  been  flooding  my  ofBce,  all  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

From  Mr.  Anthony  Mirarche  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: 

The  members  of  the  Howard  Mitchell 
Coonley  Chapter  30  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  congratulate  you  on  your  strong, 
unwavering  support  of  our  boys  in  Vlet-Nam, 
We  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  support 
you  and  President  Johnson,  without  reserva- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  men  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vlet-Nam  deserve  the  full  support  of 
their  government  and  all  its  citizens.  We  are 
thankful  that  as  our  Representative,  you 
have  openly  and  frequently  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  our  troops  in  Viet-Nam. 

From  the  DAV  chapter  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Commander  Lawrence  S.  Savage 
writes : 

In  this  year  of  1967,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve there  are  still  those  who  scoff  at  Com- 
munist intent,  on  the  face  of  the  record. 
That  record,  all  fifty  years  of  it,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  Communist  objective,  which 
is  the  destruction  of  western  society  as  a 
viable  force,  and  most  speciflcally  its  princi- 
pal bastion,  these  United  States.  The  long 
trail  of  broken  treaties,  genocide,  sabotage, 
subversion  and  terrorist  activities  remains  a 
littered  road  for  all  to  see.  The  muscles  ol 
the  Viet  Cong  are  flexed  in  Russia.  The  mis- 
siles which  destroy  our  aircraft  over  Viet- 
Nam  are  made  in  Russia  .  .  .  Before  the  fu- 
neral bell  tolls  too  loudly  and  too  long,  we 
are  urging  all  patriotic  citizens  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  among  those  who  ap- 
prove our  country's  actions  and  motives.  It 
is  where  the  DAV  now  takes  its  stand  and.  we 
know,  where  you  will  too. 

From  Cmdr.  John  M.  Franciose,  Sr  ,  of 
the  VFW  in  Rochester  come  these  com- 
ments: 

We  are  with  you  one  hundred  percent.  We 
do  know  that  the  President  of  the  U.S.A. 
cannot  hope  to  win  this  war  without  every- 
one of  us  backing  him  up  .  .  .  We  want  the 
world  to  know  that  we  are  united  together 
behind  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  We.  the 
members  of  this  Post,  will  do  cur  best  to 
continue  to  give  the  President  and  your  com- 
mittee the  support  they  need  to  help  win  this 
W'lr. 
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From  Ballazar  Sobczak,  commander 
of  the  VFW  Post  in  Alexander,  N.Y., 
come  these  encouraging  words: 

I  am  proud  to  inform  you  that  we  support 
your  views  and  beliefs  wholeheartedly.  Our 
Crovernment  was  set  up  to  allow  differences 
of  opinion  within  our  ranks,  without  any 
repercussions  aftermaths.  However,  it  was 
not  set  up  to  allow  dissension,  draft  card 
burning,  peacenik-lng,  draft  dodging  or  any 
other  violation  of  our  statutes.  We  feel  that 
a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  penalties  due, 
fjr  these  violations,  or  subversions.  Is  deli- 
nitely  in  order. 

From  Joseph  A.  LaPore.  commander  of 
Post  No.  4612  VFW  in  Little  Falls,  N.Y., 
came  this  letter: 

This  IS  to  inlorm  >  ^u  that  the  members 
of  his  Post  are  behind  our  present  Admin- 
islraiion  100  percent.  We.  too,  feel  that  every 
means  possible  should  be  used  to  end  this 
■war  in  Viet-Nam  and  bring  our  boys  home 
;is  soon  as  possible.  Our  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  know  that  our  boys  are  fighting  lor  a 
good  cause. 


President  Johnson'i  Concern  of  America's 
Servicemen  and  Veterans 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln charged  this  Nation  to  "care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan." 

The  record  will  show,  I  believe,  that 
since  World  War  II,  especially,  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Congress  have  honored 
this  pledge. 

As  the  President  has  said,  however, 
we  still  have  work  to  do. 

However,  the  President  only  modestly 
mentioned  our  immediate  and  recent 
past  accomplishments. 

I  would  cite  them  now — not  to  aug- 
ment the  President's  brilliant  message — 
but  to  rechart  the  direction  we  have 
taken,  the  course  we  have  already  set 
to  serve  those  who  have  served: 

The  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967. 

A  new  GI  bill  offering  education,  train- 
ing, home  loans,  medical  care.  Civil  Serv- 
ice preference,  job  counseling,  and  job 
placement  to  veterans. 

Military  pay  raises. 

Increase  in  hostile  fire  pay. 

Military  medicare. 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance. 

A  disability  compensation  increase. 

A  cost-of-living  increase  in  veterans 
and  dependents  VA  pensions. 

An  increase  in  the  VA's  annual  budget 
of  nearly  $300  million,  particularly  for 
medical  care  and  medical  research. 

The  provision — for  the  first  time — of 
nursing  home  type  care  for  veterans. 
This  three-dimensional  program  has  es- 
tablished 4,000  nursing  care  beds  in  VA 
hospitals,  cared  for  18,000  veterans  in 
community  nursing  homes,  and  placed 
the  VA  in  a  grant-in-aid  partnership 
with  20  States  to  provide  still  more  beds. 

Increased  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances for  63,000  children  of  deceased 
or  totally  disabled  veterans. 
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HiRher  subsLstence  payments  to  13  000 
disabled  veterans  taking  lehablhtation 
traininfcT 

A  reopeninfi  of  GI  insurance,  per- 
mittin?  210.000  di.sabletf  veterans  to  ac- 
quire in.suranre  with  a  face  value  of 
SI  T  billion 

Clearly,  we  have,  by  our  pa.<;t  actions, 
endorsed  in  advance  and  in  complete  luil- 
son.  the  Pre.sident's  dramatic,  eloquent 
plea  for  additional.  e.s.sential  programs 
for  America's  veterans  and  servicemen. 

What  remains  in  thi.s  second  .sc.s.sion 
of  the  90th  ConRre.ss  to  complete  the 
basic  program  of  benefits  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  dependents 
.should  be  enacted  Dromntlv 

Insurance  coverage  for  our  service- 
men must  be  increased  from  the  present 
maximum  of  SIO.OOO  to  a  minimum  of 
S12.00C  and  a  maximum  of  $30  000  Old- 
er veteraiLs  should  not  lose  pension  bene- 
fits because  their  .social  .s£'curity  or  other 
income  is  moderatelv  increased  And  all 
veteran."? — as  the  President  hopes  the 
US  Veterans  .Advisory  Commission  will 
recommend — will  have  the  right  to  be 
buried  in  a  nati:)nal  cemetery  reason- 
ably near  their  homes. 

Each  and  all  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  proposals  deserve  our 
immediate  con.sideration.  I  hope  that 
they  will  also  bear  the  imprint  of  our 
prompt  approval 


State's  Vanishing  Oaks  Need  Definite 
Proifram 

,  HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  ri-oRiDA 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  really  beautiful  trees  is  the  Flor- 
ida live  oak.  They  endure  for  many 
years  and  leuend  states  that  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  encamped  imder  the 
spreading  'tranches  of  trees  still  livin? 
in  western  Florida  m  the  early  1800s. 
The  Pensacola  News  recently  editorial- 
ized on  the  impoitance  of  this  -pecies. 
and  I  strongly  endorse  its  .sentiments 
I  like  to  think  that  my  recent  pro[)o.sal 
for  a  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore, 
which  is  now  before  the  Conu;ress.  would 
help  to  preserve  these  magnificent  trees 
for  posterity  I  am  ulad  to  submit  the 
editorial  from  the  News  for  reprintim,' 
in  the  Record  1 

State's  Vanishi.vg  Oaks   Nbed  Definite 
Pr(x:ram 

In  his  State  of  tlie  Union  message,  with 
the  necessity  of  discussing  many  important 
-itfairs.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  still 
found  time  to  say  a  passing  word  on  behalf 
of  preservation  of  guuu  redwood  trees  of 
California. 

But  who  speaks  for  the  giant  oak  of  Flor- 
ida? They  desperately  peed' some  support  :ts 
well. 

For  as  outdoor  editor  Mike  Albertson 
polnied  out  Sunday,  these  trees  have  vir- 
tually vanished  from  ihe  .scene,  nourishing 
only  in  the  deepest  swamps  or  as  a  lone 
shade  tree  for  the  suburban  dweller. 

There  are  reasons  for  this,  of  course.  Flor- 
ida's pine  tree  economy  The  necessity  of 
clearing  ground  tor  new  residential  areas. 

Nonetheless,  they  are  disapiiearing  .\nd 
unles^  some  action  is  taken,  somewhere,  the 
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tlav  mav  come  when  these  etant  links  to  the 
past  may  be  non-ext»t(>nt  They  ,ire  not  of 
1  I  iirBe  .pf  the  sl/.e  and  the  magniftcence  of 
the  California  redwo<<l8.  but  they  are  still 
impressively  beautiful 

.^nd  we  would  hate  to  see  them  disappear 

Furthermore  as  the  oaltR  disappear  >o  does 
much  L>I  the  wiUUife-the  grey  squirrel,  deer, 
turkeys,  wood  ducks  and  (lunll 

This  latter  problem  can  I>e  allevlat«>d  If 
tlioee  firms  owning  large  tract-s  of  iree-bear- 
intc  acreage  would  embark  definitely  upon 
.1  program  leaving  a  certain  number  of  oaks 
.scattered  throughout  the  forest  to  provide 
iood  for  game,  as  is  done  In  the  national 
U) rests 

And  every  effort  should  be  made  by  every- 
one to  save  us  many  iis  possible  of  the  giant 
oaks  still  remaining  in   the  state 

Once  they  are  gone,  there  Is  little  hkellhood 
we  will  see  their  like  again. 


Federal  Role  in  Housing 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

K    c  >t  1 1  OK  M A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Frhruary  5.  1968 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  .Mr.  .Speaker,  in  a  very 
interesting  and  informative  newspaper 
article  Whitney  'li'oung  has  recounted 
.some  of  the  efforts  presently  being  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  luido  the 
segregation  resulting  from  past  Govern- 
ment iiousing  policies, 

Mr.  Young  points  out  that  through  new 
policies  m  urban  renewal,  in  public  hous- 
ing, and  in  mortgage  insurance,  the  De- 
partment of  HousuiR  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment IS  seeking  to  break  up  segregated 
housing  patterns. 

None  of  these  new  ikjIicics  will  go  as  far 
or  as  fast  as  necessary  in  breaking  hous- 
ing barriers.  None  of  these  policies  will 
take  the  place  of  an  open  housing  law. 
But  they  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  commend  Mr.  Young's  comments  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  include 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Uecord: 

I  From  the  .^msterdam  iN  Y  i   News. 

Jan    20,   19681 

Federal  Role  in  H'Ivsinc 

(By  Whitney  .\I    'i'ourig,  Jr  ) 

Past  actions  by  the  federal  government  are 
responsible  for  many  "f  our  present  housing 
problems  Government  policy  actually  helped 
to  create  racial  ghettos,  and  its  inaction  cre- 
.ited  a  .shortage  of  housing  for  low  and  mod-, 
erate  income  families. 

Now  there  are  signs  that  the  government 
will  take  .steps  to  correct  some  oi  the  errors 
of  the  past. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  for 
example,  refused  to  approve  99  applications 
for  renewal  projects  because  they  didn  t  pro- 
vide for  ?ilum  dwellers.  .M  the  same  time,  it 
approved  projects  for  expanding  housing  lor 
the  poor. 

.^nd  the  Cabinet-level  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  headed  by  Robert  Weaver,  an- 
nounced new  rules  for  low-income  projects 
which   will   help   to   break   up   the   ghetto. 

Generally,  where  a  city  is  planning  a  low 
income  housing  project,  it  picks  a  site  lu 
the  ghetto.  This  insures  tiuit  the  Negro 
poor  will  stay  out  oi  predorauiantly  white 
.treas  U  also  lends  government  support  to 
segregation. 

ALIEHNAIE  SrrES 

Under  the  new  rules,  any  city  planning 
such  a  project  wont  gel  federal  aid  unless 
It  submits  an  alternate  site  outside  the 
ghetto,  or  proves  that  none  exist.  This  will 
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give  low  Income  tenants  their  choice  of  hous- 
ing opportunities  and  will  force  cities  to 
plan  for  balanced  distribution  of  homing 

.Another  new  rule  relates  to  tenant  selec- 
tion Most  cities  have  all-Neero  projects  and 
all-white  ones.  In  nt  least  one  city,  two  such 
projects  lace  each  other  acro.-is  a  street, 
whites  on  one  side.  Negroes  on  the  other. 

Now  applicants  will  be  part  of  a  clty-wlde 
pool  .liid  won't  be  nble  to  apply  to  segregai- 
ed  projects.  Wnen  the  applicant's  name 
c  imcs  lo  the  top  of  the  list,  hell  have  to 
take  the  project  which  has  a  vacancy.  If. 
after  three  offers  of  apartments,  he  still  turns 
tliein  all  down,  he'll  Just  have  lo  go  lo  the 
bottom  of  the  list  In  that  way.  HUD  plans 
to  break  up  present  patterns  of  .cgrega- 
tion  m  Kovernmcnt-.Uded  projects. 

Tliese  two  .steps  will  t'o  a  long  way  towards 
breaking  up  the  segregated  housing  patterns 
forced  on  ihe  Negro  poor  Past  practices  cre- 
ated the  ghetto  and  our  whole  urban  econ- 
iimy  .sutlers  lor  it  'ITiese  new  rules  ;u-e  ui 
attempt  to  make  up  for  yesterday's  mistakes 
and  to  extend  freedom  of  choice  lo  nil 
Americans. 

One  of  the  federal  agencies  which  has  d.  i.o 
the  most  to  help  segregate  housing  patiern; 
the  Federal  Housing  .Administration,  is  .,l^o 
moving  to  help  minority  groups  secure  bcutr 
housing.  The  FHA  once  refused  niorly.ij.  3 
to  Negroes  moving  into  white  neighborhix.ds 

FHA     SURVEY 

The  FH.\  took  a  survey  hist  summer  and 
found  that  .since  1^62  only  three  percent  •: 
new  liomes  m  subdivisions  insured  by  feder.i; 
L'uarantecs  had  been  sold  to  Negroes.  Be- 
cause of  ihls.  the  agency  has  told  Its  olSces 
to  make  .1  greater  elfort  to  prortde  housn.c 
lor  minority  trroups.  "or  else."  A  top  FHA 
otllci.il  said  Its  employees  should  move  la 
this  held,  or  they  should  step  aside. 

Even  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ;.s 
iietiing  into  the  act.  It  recently  look  .sunic 
Vir-Tinla  .ipartment  owners  to  court  becau-.c 
tlicy  chdni  mention  in  their  advertlsemenib 
that  they  sold  only  to  whites.  If  tills  poluv 
IS  extended  lo  cover  biased  landlords  11  coulu 
do  .1  lot  to  break  ciown  liousing  segregatioi; 

Its  pood  to  see  lederal  agencies  movinp  like 
this.  They  iiave  the  skill  and  the  power  to 
in.ike  democracy  real  for  millions  who  arc 
discriminated  against  on  racial  ground.^ 
Quiet  for  tix)  long,  they  are  hnnlly  acting,  anu 
they  are  showing  their  determination  t  1 
serve  all  Americans,  not  Just  those  with  t:;c 
.ipprovcd  skin  color. 

This  Is  Just  a  beginning  however.  The  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  do  a  lot  more  to 
provide  open  occufxincy  lor  all  American  citi- 
zens, and  11  will  h.ue  lo  undertake  the  mas- 
sive construction  needed  to  end  the  short- 
age of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
f.unilies. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  three 
noteworthy  reasons,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  .Annual  Report  of  the 
Civil  .■\eronautics  Board  for  fi-scal  1967 
which  has  been  tran.smitted  to  the  Con- 
gress .'arly  this  month. 

First,  this  splendid  report  has  been 
presented  in  an  attractive  format,  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  usual  style  of  such 
reports  we  frequently  tee  both  in  and  out 
of  Government  Its  cover  is  an  invitation 
lo  read  the  report  in  full. 

Second,  the  report  is  very  concise,  and 
its  clear  illustration  is  pronounced.  The 
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story  of  CAB  in  fiscal  1967  is  told  in  81 
pages 

Third,  and  most  Important,  the  report 
was  released  on  December  28,  1967 — the 
.v.-nie  year  on  which  the  report  is  made. 
lhi.s  was  a  "first"  for  CAB.  Its  report 
was  one  of  the  first  of  all  Government 
ai.'ency  reports  to  be  released,  and  its 
publication  may  also  be  the  first  of  any 
agency  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  timeliness  of  the  re- 
port enhances  its  value  to  all  who  must 
u.se  it  and  offers  an  example  to  follow.  I 
am  happy  to  commend  the  CAB's  effort 
on  its  latest  annual  report. 


Guns,  Butter,  Whipped  Cream,  Too 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  column  of  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  which  was  carried  in  Friday's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star. 

It  is  exceptionally  well  done  and  I 
think  should  be  made  available  for  wider 
distribution.  The  article  follows: 

Guns.  Butter.  Whipped  Cream,  Too 
(  By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones ) 

If  most  of  us  keep  Insisting  on  getting  what 
we  want  regardless  of  the  consequences,  we're 
.ill  going  to  get  It — in  the  neck.  We  can  wreck 
this  broad,  beautiful  and  rich  country.  We 
liave  all  made  a  pretty  good  start  at  It. 

The  dollar  Is  in  trouble.  Washington  Is  at 
l.uit  alarmed  at  the  draining  away  of  our  gold 
reserves.  The  President  has  urged  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  discourage 
travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  dry 
up  furtner  foreign  investments  by  American 
corfx>rations  and  make  the  profits  of  subsldi- 
:trles  abroad  immediately  taxable.  These 
measures  would  help — a  little. 

But  almost  simultaneously.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  making  a  speech  to  African 
nations  In  Addis  Ababa,  excoriating  American 
isolationists"  who  are  trying  to  cut  back 
foreign  aid.  Was  he  saying  that  private 
spending  abroad  Is  evil  and  government 
.spending  holy?  There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of 
confusion. 

Dealers  in  international  currencies — the 
so-called  "gnomes  of  Zurich" — are  cashing 
dollars  for  gold  for  a  simple  reason.  They  do 
not  see  how  the  dollar  can  maintain  Its  value 
:n  the  face  of  perpetual  annual  deficits  of 
staggering  proportions.  No  point  In  shaking 
our  fists  at  them.  These  men  are  simply  real- 
ists. They  regard  the  dollar  with  no  more 
sentiment  than  they  regard  the  pound,  the 
krone  or  the  yen.  They  merely  abhor  baloney 
money. 

Nor  does  it  do  to  blame  the  Vietnamese 
var.  colossal  as  its  cost  Is.  America  has  the 
resources  to  conduct  a  major  war  and  still 
;  roduce  a  vast  amount  of  butter.  But  Amer- 
;  a  cannot  produce  guns,  butter  and  un- 
precedented quantities  of  whipped  cream 
nd  cavier.  too.  That  Is  what  we  are  attempt- 
:::g.  Our  system  of  priorities  has  broken 
i  iwn. 

Mike  Wright,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co..  has  remarked 

•  KU  the  essential  difference  between  business 
oonding  and  government  spending  Is  this: 
'  ismess  surveys  its  resources  and  then  con- 

''crs  "needs":  and  only  Incidentally  consid- 

•  's  resources. 

Business     is     disciplined.     It    can't    print 
'■■■■  mey.  So  when  outgo  begins  exceeding  In- 
ome   It  has  to  do  something.   But  govern- 
ment can  print  money.  It  can  sustain  deficits 
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for  a  long  time  by  simply  creating  its  own 
credit. 

Yet  both  can  go  broke,  and  for  the  same 
reason:  loss  of  confidence.  When  business 
can  no  longer  float  loans  to  make  up  deficits 
it  goes  under.  And  when  the  people  lose  con- 
fidence In  the  currency  and  bid  tangibles 
up  to  fantastic  prices,  you  have  runaway 
inflation.  Who  wins? 

Insurance  policies,  annuities  and  pensions 
are  paid  off  in  worthless  bills.  Labor  cannot 
get  wage  increases  as  fast  as  wages  depreci- 
ate. Government  bonds  on  which  the  banks 
depend  for  their  stability  Join  the  "securities" 
of  the  late  Confederacy.  Business  and  agri- 
culture creep  along  on  a  barter  basis.  The 
economy  Is  ruined. 

I  was  talking  recently  to  a  congressman. 
"Every  time  I  vote  against  new  programs 
that  I  know  we  can't  afford."  lie  says,  "my 
opponents  shout  for  joy.  'He's  against  the 
poor.'  they  say.  'He  doesn't  want  you  to  have 
good  roads.  He'd  cost  local  industry  contracts 
and  union  members  jobs.'  I  like  being  a  con- 
gressman. I  ask  myself  If  bucking  the  trend 
is  worth  It." 

Of  course  it's  worth  It.  If  It's  worth  put- 
ting on  your  country's  uniform  and  taking 
your  chances  in  a  foreign  war.  Us  worth  try- 
ing to  preserve  your  country  from  ils  ovvn 
folly. 

But  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  expect  integrity 
from  our  lawmakers  if  we.  the  people,  punish 
them  for  It. 

We're  all  guilty.  Business  loves  those  gov- 
ernment orders  and  bucks  the  higher  taxes. 
Labor  likes  to  convince  itself  that  ever-higher 
wpges  will  mean  prosperity  for  all,  regard- 
le.ss  of  productivity.  Farmers  dream  of  risk- 
less  agriculture.  Many  college  professors  are 
f..scinated  with  government  grants  that  often 
relieve  them  of  the  irksome  business  of  teach- 
ing students  and  support  them  in  pleasant, 
if  sometime^  frivolous,  research  programs. 

Of  course,  the  gigantic  bureaucracy  feeds 
upon  Itself.  It  sees  "unmet  needs"  every- 
where. And  bigger  programs  mean  larger 
staffs,  faster  promotion  and  higher  pay 
grades. 

Let  us  not  point  accusing  fingers  at  New 
Deals,  New  Frontiers  and  Great  Societies.  The 
immoral  business  of  charging  today's  apple 
pie  to  our  unborn  grandchildren  would  not 
exist  without  our  connivance. 

We  better  begin  to  have  the  intelligence 
to  support  men  in  public  office  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  say:  "Nope!  You  can't  liave 
it — not  all  of  it,  not  right  now.  And  you 
can't  put  it  on  the  cuff." 

Otherwise,  we'll  all  go  over  the  falls. 


Muskogee  Girls  Support  Our  Vietnam 
Soldiers 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  girls  at  Alice  Robertson  Junior 
High  School  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  have 
developed  a  splendid  program  to  do 
something  for  our  men  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  that  they  deserve  some  recognition 
for  this  work. 

The  girls — who  are  the  cheerleaders 
and  ofiBcerj)  of  their  school — have  been 
writing  letters  to  local  men  who  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam.  With  these  letters,  the 
girls  have  been  sending  homemade  cook- 
ies, gum,  Koolaid,  and  other  small  items 
not  readily  available  on  the  frontlines. 

Having  just  visited  with  many  of  these 
men,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  morale 
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boost  which  comes  from  such  gestures. 
Marine  Cpl.  Paul  Perry  expressed  a  typi- 
cal reaction  when  he  wrote  about  the 
gesture  to  his  parents.  He  said: 

It  really  made  me  feel  great  just  to  know- 
that  tomeone  besides  your  immediaie  lani- 
ily  and  loved  ones  c.ircs  about  what  we're 
doing  over  here. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  warmest  ap- 
preciation to  the  following  girls,  who 
comprise  this  group.  They  are:  Beckv 
Bishop.  Linda  Caves.  Teri  Chakin,  Linda 
Doty,  Jeanie  Finley,  Teresa  Fream.  Susan 
French.  Diana  Hager.  Deborah  Lawson. 
Laura  Miller.  Debbie  Pack,  Carolyn  Par- 
ham,  Peggy  Parks.  Sue  Stinnett,  Susie 
Storts,  and  Sally  'White.  In  addition,  this 
same  commendation  should  go  to  the 
siX)nsor.  Miss  Barbara  Elsky,  who  has 
guided  the  girls  in  this  valuable  project. 


Desalting  Planl$  for  the  Middle  East 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  House  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  that  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States  highest 
interest  if  three  gigantic  nuclear  desalt- 
ing plants  were  promptly  designed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  in  the  Middle 
East.  These  desalting  plants  would  pro- 
vide large  quantities  of  fresh  water  to 
both  Arab  and  Israel  territories.  An 
identical  resolution,  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  Howard  Baker,  of  Tennessee, 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  12,  1967. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  be  able 
to  act  on  this  resolution  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

Last  week.  I  attended  the  Ditchley 
Foundation  conference  at  Ditchley  Park, 
England,  on  the  Middle  East.  During  the 
lengthy  and  varied  discussion  on  the 
Middle  East.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  idea  contained  in  the  House 
resolution  that  I  am  introducing  today. 
I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  favor- 
able comments  on  this  idea  oi  many  of 
the  British  experts  on  the  Middle  East 
attending  the  conference. 

There  are  now  no  unsolved  scientific 
or  technological  problems  in  the  way  of 
achieving  very  large-scale  production  of 
fresh  water  from  sea  water.  Also  this 
water  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  that 
would  be  economical  for  the  Middle 
East. 

The  United  States  and  the  European 
countries  have  incurred  and  are  continu- 
ing to  incur  great  financial  lo.sses  because 
of  the  Middle  East  situation. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  recently 
stated  the  economic  reasons  for  consid- 
eration of  this  proposal  when  he  said 
that— 

If  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  invest- 
ment in  a  desalting  plant  could  in  any  way 
contribute  to  the  prevention  of  a  future  con- 
flict, it  may  be  Indeed  the  wisest  Investment 
of  our  time. 

"These  desalting  plants  would  provide 
a  hew  source  of  fresh  and  abundant 
■ftater  to  one  of  the  most  arid  regions  of 
the  world.  While  lack  of  water  was  not 
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the  tmmediaU'  cause  of  the  recent  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  a  shortasre  of  water  is  a 
fundamental  l)asi.s  of  rivalry,  hatred,  and 
war  in  the  Middle  East  Without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water,  any  .ncrea.se  in 
population  or  economic  growth  in  our 
country  is  viewed  with  .suspicion  and 
dread  by  other  Middle  Ea.st  countries. 

Also,  the  desaltintt  plants  would  pro- 
\ide  a  means  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial growth  The  refutjet's  would  be  of- 
fered meaningful  and  full  employment 
The  refugee  problem  must  be  solved  for 
there  to  be  any  hope  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  anticipated  tiiat  the  desalting 
plants  would  be  built  by  an  international 
organization  This  international  organi- 
zation would  interpose  a  third  party  be- 
tween the  belligerent  nations  and  facili- 
tate necotiation  and  encourage  further 
cooperation. 

Any  plan  that  requires  the  cooperation 
and  planning  of  all  of  the  belligerent 
Middle  East  nations  has  little  hope  for 
success  This  plan,  however,  doesn  t  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  the  entire  re- 
gion, and  it  now  seems  likely  that  enough 
Middle  East  countries  would  cooperate 
to  make  this  plan  possible 

For  the  reasons  stated  above.  I  believe 
that  this  plan  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  but  It  should  be 
understood  that  ti;e  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution sho'jld  not  !n  any  way  interfere 
with  projects  for  desalting  plants  in  the 
Middle  Ea.-t  already  under  consideration. 
Tlie  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  and  my  statement  prepared  (or  the 
Dltchley  conference  which  dl.scusses  this 
plan  in  greater  detail,  follow: 
Resolution 

Where.is  the  security  and  national  Inter- 
ests of  the  tnUed  States  require  that  there 
be  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle 
East:  and 

Whereas  tie  gre  itest  bar  to  a  long-term 
seitiement  ol  tlie  differences  between  the 
Arab  \n(X  Israeli  peuple  is  the  chronic  short- 
age of  fresh  water,  useful  worlt.  and  an  ade- 
quate food  supply,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  now  has  avail- 
able the  technology  and  the  resourcea  to 
alleviate  these  shortages  and  to  provide  a 
base  fi>r  peaceful  cooperation  between  the 
Countries  Involved     Now.   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  prompt  design,  coaitruction.  and 
operation  of  nuclear  desalting  plants  will 
provide  l.irge  quantities  of  fresh  water  to 
both  Arab  ind  Israeli  territories  and.  there- 
by  will  result  in   - 

I  1 )    new  jobs  for  the  many  ref t.igees; 

(2 1  an  enormous  increase  m  the  agricul- 
tural  productivity  of   existing  wastelands; 

i3i  a  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
the  Israeli  and  Ar.ib  Governments,  and 

(4)  a  further-demonstration  of  the  United 
States  elTorts  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to 
areas  of  conflict,   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  of  the  House,  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  and  with  all  nations  simi- 
larly minded,  as  being  in  the  highest  na- 
tional  interest  of   the  United  St*tes. 

*  

Sr.\rEMENT   or   William    D.   Hathawat    US. 

Repre.sentative  I''«om  the  Seco.no  District 

or  Maine   fob  Presentation  at  the  Ditch- 

LBT        FoVNOATiiiN        CONFERENCE       ON        TH« 

Middle  East 

DESCRLPTIJN    or    MLNO 

As  to  a  specific  proposal  tvr  the  ecjiiomlc 
development  of  the  Middle  Ea^t.  may  I  bring 
to  your  attention  and  for  vour  consideration. 
the  proposal  contained  In  Senate  Resolution 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1  i.=i    ptjRjied   by    the  Senate   on   December    12 
1.1  a  7 

S  Res  1.55  expres(«>d  the  United  .States 
Senate's  belief  that  It  would  be  in  the  United 
suites'  highest  intere.tt  if  nucle.^r  desalting 
plrtjits  were  promptly  deslijned,  constructed, 
and  oper.ited  in  the  Middle  Ea.st  to  provide 
large  quantities  of  fresh  water  to  both  .■\rab 
and  Israeli  territories.  This  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Baker  and  co-sponsored 
by  51  other  Senators  including  Senator  Doml- 
nlclc  and  Senator  Spong  embodies  Senator 
B.iker  3  concept  of  .Mend  Middle  East  nu- 
clear desalting  which  was  suggested  with 
the  advice  of  Admlr.il  Lewis  Strau.ss — by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower 

.\Iend  envislon.s  tiie  construction  of  three 
gi.int  nuclear-powered  water  derailing  plants 
In  the  Middle  Ea.st  The  ilrst  plant  would  have 
a  6  600  megaw.itt  tlierma  des.iltlng  reactor 
which  would  produce  450  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  per  d.iy  Two  other  plants,  one 
of  equal  size  to  :he  first  and  one  slightly 
smaller,  would  also  be  constructed. 

Each  plant  would  produce  u  quantity  of 
fresh  water  greater  than  the  combined  tlow 
of  the  major  tribiu.irses  of  the  JorU.in  Rivfr 

Of  course  the  basic  idea  for  Mend  is  not 
new  In  tlie  Middle  irt.'iOs  Pre-ldent  Eisen- 
hower excited  an  as.sembly  of  the  United 
Nations  when  he  outlined  hi.s  now  tumous 
■■.\toms  for  Peace"  program  .M  that  time,  he 
explored  the  possibility  of  using  nuclear 
energy  to  provide  fresh  Water  for  the  thirsty 
people  of  the  Middle  E.i.st.  What  is  new.  how- 
ever, has  been  the  rapid  and  largely  unfore- 
seen developments  in  nuclear  energy  and  the 
art  of  desalting 

Nuclear  energy,  especially  In  very  large 
reactors,  has  become  competitive  with  fossil 
fuel  in  most  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  so-called  advanced  breeder  re- 
actors, nuclear  energy  may  become  the  cheap- 
est fossil  fuel  generated  form  of  energy, 
especially  for  otT-pealc  power.  In  addition 
nuclear  energy,  unlike  other  energy  sources, 
has  mobility  A  nuclear  reactor,  unlike  an 
Oil  .uid  co.ii  tired  plant,  can  be  built  any- 
where Without  suffering  a  large  fuel  cost 
penalty  For  example.  I  understand  that 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  to  build- 
ing a  nuclear  plant  for  the  refining  of  alumi- 
nu.Ti   m  England. 

The  progress  in  the  art  of  desalting  in  the 
past  couple  of  years  has  been  equally  dra- 
matic This  progress  is  illustrated  by  the 
proposed  "Bolsa  Island"  la  metropolitan 
w.iier  district  plant  in  Los  Angeles)  nuclear 
power  and  sea  water  desalting  project.  This 
plant  Is  expected  to  produce  150  million  gal- 
lut.3  c-f  Water  per  day  at  a  price  of  J2  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  at  the  plant.  .As  little 
as  three  years  ago.  most  people  said  it  would 
be  dilficult  to  gel  the  cost  of  the  water  below 
50  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  It  would  now 
ip  eir  th.it  there  .ire  ti  ■  unsolved  Ecientific 
or  technological  problems  in  the  way  of 
achieving  v«-y  large-scale  production  of  fresh 
water  from  sea  water  and  at  a  cost  which, 
while  of  course  not  competitive  v^'ith  loca- 
uons  where  adequate  rainfall  is  provided  by 
a  bountiful  nature,  is  nevertheless  of  im- 
mense significance  In  situations  where  rain- 
fall Is  sporadic,  minimal,  or  practically  non- 
e.xisteut 

In  1965,  the  United  States.  Mexico,  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  the  technical  and  economic  practi- 
cability of  dual-purpose  nuclear  power  and 
water  desalting  plants  to  produce  fresh  water 
and  electricity  for  the  Stales  ol  California 
and  .\rizoua  in  the  United  Stiles  and  the 
St.ites  of  Baja  California,  and  Sonora  m 
Mexico  .M though  it  will  be  about  six  months 
before  the  U  .S  -Mexico  study  is  completed, 
data  developed  and  studies  so  far  indicated 
real  posslbiliUes  of  prt>ducing  Iretli  water  at 
CI.1SIS  approaching  10  cenis  per  1.000  gallons 
if  projected  and  anticipated  improvenieuis  m 
desalting  processes  .uid  [dants  a:.d  nuclear 
reactors  materialize.  When  one  considers  the 
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likely  additional  reduction  in  cost  because  of 
the  greater  size  of  the  proposed  desalting 
plajils  ct)upled  with  the  use  of  intensive 
agriculture  it  seems  clear  that  we  are  now 
able  to  prov.de  desalted  water  economically 
for  l!ie  Middle  East 

.Mso  when  one  considers  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  such  a  desalting 
plant  one  should  rec.ignize  that  the  value  of 
water  l)  the  Middle  East  is  not  Just  Its  cost 
or  price.  What  is  the  \alue  of  the  hope  of 
pe.ice? 

U  has  been  roughly  estimated  lh.it  the  cost 
of  the  recent  C-day  war  in  the  Middle  E.ist 
exceeded  $2  billion  Considering  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  trade  routes  and  the  economic 
reverberation  of  the  war  -which  hasn't 
stopped  as  yet— the  cf)st  of  the  w.ir  to  Euro- 
pean countries  and  the  United  States  is  un- 
doubtedly higher. 

Tlie  economic  consequences  of  ihe  Mid- 
East  conflict  spread  around  the  world  East 
Afnc-in  countries  and  India  have  also  siis- 
l. lined  economic  losses  because  of  the 
conlllct 

.M«o  when  considering  co.>st.  tlie  cost  ot 
refugee  relief  should  be  added  In  the  present 
clrcumst.mces.  tlie  cost  of  refugee  reliel  fx- 
peiKlltures  are  likely  to  continue  intenhu:- 
ably.  Expenditures  for  rcfutree  relle;  taecaii  n 
of  the  much  greater  number  of  relUtjces  »i.k. 
undoubtedly  increase  .subst.uitially. 

.Secretary  of  Interior  Udnll  recently  stated 
the  economic  reasons  for  consideration  of 
this  proposal  when  he  .said  that  if  a  lev 
hundred  million  dollars  investment  in  a 
desalting  plant  could  In  any  way  coninbu-.f 
to  the  prevention  ol  a  future  contlict.  ll  !r..c. 
be  indeed  the  wisest  investment  of  our  time 

While  this  proposal  is  merely  a  siig-estioi! 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  possilj!.' 
details  of  that  suggestion  As  for  the  possiblp 
organization  and  financing,  it  has  ijeen  suc- 
gested  that  the  desaltizatlon  plants  ic 
rtn.inced  bv  a  public-private  corrxiratlon  I; 
Is  estimated  that  the  t<.>tal  exi>enditure  woul.i 
be  about  a  bilUim  dollars  The  US  Govern- 
ment subscription  to  capital  stock  would  !>p 
in  the  ran^-e  of  *100  to  $200  million  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  capitalization  would  come 
from  other  governments  and  private  capital 
The  wealthier  .Arab  countries  of  Saudi  .Arabia 
and  Kuwait  are  already  contributing  flnar.- 
cially  to  their  .Arab  neighbors  It  .seems  like!-. 
that  they  would  be  ■wnlUng  to  invest  in  tin- 
ecrinomic  development  of  these  neighbor? 

Initially,  the  corporation  would  have  i;:> 
Indebtedness  TTie  entire  financing  as  vis- 
ualized by  .Admir.U  Strauss  would  be  equity 
financing  along  the  Comsat  formula. 

Whatever  form  the  organization  finally 
takes,  it  should  be  of  an  international  na- 
ture. Tlie  corporation  having  an  Interni- 
tlonal  structure  rather  than  a  structure 
closely  idenlitied  with  ;uiy  one  nation  w.i; 
encourage  the  direct  negotiation  .Uid  cooper- 
ation of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  .\n 
international  organization  will  allow  negot.- 
atlon  without  having  the  queslKm  of  fo.-n...; 
recogiiilion  of  one  nuliou  or  another  impeuc 
such  cooperation. 

The  nuclear  reactors  could  be  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  .Atomic 
Energy  Agency  of  which  the  Arab  uatio:;= 
and  Israel  are  both  members  Once  again 
interposing  a  neutral  third  parly  between 
combatants  who  refuse  lo  communicate 
directly  with  each  other. 

The  nuclear  material  would  have  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  -States.  There  seems 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  proliferation  of  po- 
tential weapons  material.  The  core  of  a  con- 
ventional reactor  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
posed plants  is  sufHcienlly  difficult  to  ex- 
tract, requires  such  a  high  degree  of  skill 
und  knowledge,  and  produces  such  m  abrupt 
dlicernlble  and  observable  effect  that  11  is 
highly  unlikely  that  there  wciuld  be  any  sur- 
reptiti'ius  remov.il  of  the  fuel  cores  from 
these  facilities  Finally  the  application  o'. 
International  Atomic  Energy  .Agency  con- 
tmis  ^nd  s.ifeguarcis  will  virtu  illy  eliminate 
any  potential  danger. 
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The  si)eclfic  location  of  a  particular  de- 
saltizatlon plant  would  be  determined  by  In- 
ternational agreement,  ready  supply  of  labor, 
and  other  economic  considerations.  The 
energy  produced  by  these  plants  would  be 
used  in  part  to  pump  water,  provide  power 
for  existing  industries  in  the  particular  area, 
and  to  attract  new  industries.  The  cost  of 
the  energy  will  be  very  low  and  there  are 
categories  of  industries,  industries  that  are 
expanding  lo  meet  the  world  demand  for 
their  products,  which  flow  to  cheap  power. 
For  example  a  great  dam  Is  being  built  In 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  producing  hydro- 
electricity.  aiiU  inciustrlrs  are  alrcadv  plan- 
ning to  move  into  that  area.  The  major  rea- 
son for  this  move  by  industries  is  the  low 
cost  of  power.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that 
the  aluminum,  heavy  chemical,  and  fertil- 
izer industries  would  be  immediately  at- 
tracted to  the  large  volume  of  cheap  power 
which  these  plants  will  produce.  In  the 
United  Stales  by  such  projects  as  TVA  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  we  have  proven  that 
Industries  can  be  attracted  by  low  power 
cost   to   undeveloped  area. 

Any  plan  that  requires  the  cooperation 
and  planning  of  all  ol  the  belligerent  Middle 
East  Nations  has  little  hope  for  success.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  inducement 
that  could  cause  such  full-scale  cooperation 
among  the  Middle  East  countries.  A  more 
modest  proposal  requiring  the  cooperation 
"f  "nly  a  lew  (.f  the  belligerent,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  realm  of  poli- 
tical possibility.  The  present  Arab  unity 
iidds  to  Arab  intransigencv  and  hostility  to 
Israel  and  to  the  United  States  and  other 
Eiuopean  countries.  It  would  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  Stales  and  other  coun- 
tries to  encourage  any  plan  which  would  free 
.some  of  the  Arab  nations  from  extremist 
-Arab  views. 

.Abandoning  some  of  the  hopelessly  in- 
transigent nations  such  as  Syria,  certain 
.Arab  countries  give  Indications  of  being  more 
reasonable.  To  date  the  difficulty  has  been 
that  extremists  have  set  the  terms  for  Arab/ 
Israel  relationship.  The  desalting  plants  with 
their  promise  of  water,  employment  and  in- 
dustrialization might  offer  the  Incentive  for 
certain  Arab  countries  to  break  away,  in  a 
limited  way  and  for  a  limited  purpose,  from 
this  .Arab  intransigence. 

Considering  Just  some  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, there  seems  to  be  a  good  likelihood  of 
the  necessary  cooperation.  Of  all  the  Arab 
countries,  Jordan  is  probably  the  most  likely 
to  engage  in  some  Joint  economic  enterprise 
which  Includes,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
Israel. 

From  its  founding.  Jordan's  economic  ex- 
istence has  been  extremely  precarious.  Jor- 
dan's loss  of  the  West  bank  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  Jerusalem  has  changed 
Jordan's  economic  nositlon  from  difficult  to 
impossible.  The  Jordanian  West  Bank  In- 
cluded most  of  the  major  towns  In  the 
Hashlmile  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  Jeru- 
salem, other  cultural  and  economic  centers 
lost  were  Hebron,  Nablus.  Jenln,  Jericho, 
Tuikiu-m.  Ramallah.  Kalhllya,  and  Beth- 
lehem. 

TTie  Jerusalem-Bethlehem  tourist  center 
provided  about  35'  of  Jordan's  foreign  cur- 
rency earnings.  Jordan's  officials  estimated 
that  the  West  Bank  contributed  W>  of  the 
country's  gross  domestic  product.  At  the 
same  time  that  Jordan  lost  a  third  lo  a  half 
of  its  economic  productivity,  it  acquired  be- 
tween 150,000  and  220,000"  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees who  became  an  additional  burden  to 
Jordan's  economy.  Jordan  must  shortly 
create  a  viable  economy  or  disappear.  Jordan 
also  knows  that  its  existence  Is  threatened 
by  certain  of  her  neighboring  Arab  countries. 
Jordan  must  therefore  create  an  economic 
base  that  is  independent  of  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  desalting  plants  could  offer  to 
Jordan  an  opportunity  to  create  such  an  in- 
dependent economy. 

Lebanon,  with  its  far-flung  commercial  In- 
terests and  large  Christian  population  Is  also 
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likely  to  consider  carefully  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  a  regl0n.1l  economic  development 
Involving  desaltizatlon  plants,  Lebanon  has 
yet  to  fully  recover  from  the  flight  of  capital 
and  tourists  as  a  result  of  the  .Arab-Israeli 
war  l.^st  June.  Therefore  Lebanon  would 
probably  put  economic  consideration  before 
ix>litlcai  consideration  and  favor  any  plan 
that  would  bring  stabilily  lo  the  area. 

Saudi  Arabia  would  seem  to  be  a  nation 
where  Western  Influence  is  still  relatively 
high.  Also  the  rule  of  Saudi  Arabia  is.  at 
least  at  present,  economically  and  politically 
Independent.  He  has  also  shown,  on  occasion. 
a  willingness  to  oppose  the  more  revolu- 
tionary Arab  leaders.  He  must  know  that  liis 
long-term  goal  is  not  the  .same  as  there  rev- 
olutionary leaders.  Tlielr  revolutionary  goals 
are  in  conflict  with  the  continuation  os  liis 
rule.  It  is  likely  that  the  continued  well- 
being  of  the  Saudi  Arabia  people  and  the 
economic  development  of  .Saudi  .Arabia  is  tlie 
best  way  to  frustrate  the  revolutionary  as- 
piration of  some  of  Saudi  Arabia  neighbors. 
Not  sharing  the  same  ambitions  of  some  of 
her  neighbors  and  recognizing  the  inevitable 
conflict  with  these  neighbors,  Saudi  .Arabia 
is  in  a  poistion  to  consider  calmly  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  desalllzulion  pro- 
posal. 

Nasser  in  his  desire  lo  be  the  recognized 
Arab  leader  set  in  motion,  last  June  events 
which  now  greatly  threaten  his  leadership, 
not  only  in  Egypt  but  in  the  .Arab  world. 
It  is  my  belief  that  Nasser's  weakened  posi- 
tion offers  a  unique  oiiporlunity  for  the  West 
to  lessen  the  tension  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  check  Soviet  ambition  in  the  Middle  East. 
Nasser's  position  is  threatened  not  only  by 
the  internal  consequence  of  a  humilialin^ 
r.nd  devastating  military  defeat  but  by  the 
Increasing  influence  and  domlnaiiCe  tf 
Soviet  Russia.  Nasser,  v^'ho  certainly  desires 
to  be  a  strong  nationalistic  leader,  "and  not 
merely  a  figure  head  of  a  Soviet  satellite. 
must  be  uneasy  about  this  increasing  Soviet 
influence.  I  believe  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  become  completely  dependent  on  Russia 
and  probably  desires  to  broaden  his  base  of 
support.  At  this  lime,  therefore,  the  West 
can  check  the  military  influence  of  Russia 
by  offering  to  Egypt  an  economic  develop- 
ment plan  that  would  allow  Nasser  lo  escape 
the  complete  domain  of  Russia,  Because  of 
recent  events.  1  believe  that  Egypt  is  much 
more  ready  to  consider  a  regional  economic 
development  plan  involving  desalting  plants. 

The  successful  completion  and  operation 
of  the  Aswan  dam  should  not  make  this  pro- 
posal less  attractive  lo  Nasser.  Despite  the 
increase  in  electricity  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction achieved  or  anticipated  by  the  ccm- 
pletlon  of  Aswan,  it  is  clear  that  Egypt  will 
still  need  further  development.  Tlie  increase 
in  Agricultural  production  caused  by  Aswan 
win  soon  be  offset  by  the  grovi-lh  of  the 
Egyptian  fxapulatlon  which  is  now  31.000.- 
000 — and  increasing  by  almost  3'  a  year. 
The  desalinizalion  plant  will  also  provide 
fresh  water  cf  a  purity  not  matched  by  the 
Aswan  Dam. 

Finally,  this  proposal,  unlike  the  Aswan 
Dam  project,  allows  Nasser  and  Egypt  to  be 
completely  independent,  ix)lilically  and  eco- 
nomically, from  not  only  Russia  but  from 
the  other  major  powers. 

Without  considering  the  other  Arab  coun- 
tries. I  believe  that  the  likelihood  of  limited 
cooperation  necessary  for  the  desalting  plan 
now  exists  to  make  the  plan  politically 
possible. 

The  desalting  plan  offers  the  prospect  of 
abundant  water  in  one  of  the  most  parched 
regions  of  the  world.  Also  importantly,  these 
plants  provide  not  Just  water  but  a  new 
source  of  water.  This  water  would  not  be 
subject  to  historical  claims  of  right  and 
ancient  rivalry.  It  should  t>e  easier  to  share 
and  allocate  a  new  supply  of  water  than  it 
would  be  to  make  the  same  decisions  about 
existing  sources  of  water.  Tlie  Importance  of 
new  and  abundant  sources  of  water  for  the 
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lessening  of  tension  and  any  ecunomlc  de- 
velopment in  the  region  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

In  the  Middle  E.ist,  as  the  distinguished 
archeologlst  Nelson  DIueck  st.iied  "Any 
source  of  water,  hov^ever  small  and  brackish. 
as  long  as  it  was  drinkable,  is  uccounu-d 
lirecious.  .  .  .  Even  ch.uice  pojls  collcftcd  in 
hollows  or  v^'ade  beds  after  the  brief  winter 
rains  are  not  neglected.  I  liave  .'een  modern 
Bedouins  pitch  their  tents  by  then  until 
nothing  was  left  but  a  rapidly  drying  patcti 
of  mud  .  .  .  and  tribes  fight  bitterly  over 
wells  and  cisterns."  Thus  even  though  not 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  recent  liostlhtles. 
shortage  (.f  water  is  a  fundamental  basis  of 
rivalry,  hatred  and  v^^ar  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  .'-.oiirces  of  water  in  this  region  are  an 
occasional  rain — lor  more  than  half  of  the 
year  there  is  no  rain — wells,  a  few  streams, 
and  the  Jordan  River.  The  Jordan  having  an 
average  How  (j1  loughly  a  half  million  acre- 
ieel  Is  a  very  small  river.  In  fact  its  llow  is 
about  one  percent  of  that  of  the  Nile.  With 
such  a  scarcity  of  water  .my  increase  in 
population  or  industrial  use  of  water  can 
only  cause  further  liosllllty  and  animosity. 
Isn-iol's  [)opulatl(jn  and  industrial  growth 
while  marvelo'js  to  Westerners,  cm  only  to 
-Arabs  mean  a  further  claim  and  threat  to 
the   limited   resources  of   the   area. 

Wlule  measures  can  be  developed  to  tem- 
porarily alleviate  the  critical  water  shortage, 
any  long-term  solution  must  be  by  the  crc-.i- 
lion  of  c  new  source  of  water.  In  a  •■statement 
prepared  tor  the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  Res. 
144.  The  United  States  Bureau  ol  lieclama- 
tion  staled  that  "It  is  doubtful  that  even 
complete  development  of  ilic  Jordan  River 
i^id  Its  tributaries  can  provide  sufficient 
water  ::nd  land  resources  to  .'upport  tlie 
iieed.s  Ol   Isr.'.el  and   Its  .Arab  Neighbors." 

What  natural  v^'ater  supplies  there  .are  In 
the  Middle  Ea£t  are  international  in  charac- 
ter, solution  <.f  the  problem  ris  to  where  tind 
liow  tlie  available  water  will  be  u.sed  requires 
.1  liieh  degree  of  international  cooperation. 
Such  cooperation  is  extremely  unlikely  now 
or  m  tlie  immediate  future.  Wiih  no  prospect 
ol  .'nlerr.alional  solution  of  the  use  and  uis- 
iribiition  of  natural  water  supplies,  augmen- 
;  ition  of  supplies  would  seem  to  Ijc  the  best 
pr-ictical  wpy  of  increasing  the  w.iter  sup- 
plies. Such  aueinentation  also  oifcrs  hope  of 
creating  tin  utmosphei-e  wiiere  inlcrnalioiial 
cooper;! lion  would  be  possible. 

The  refugees  present  the  most  explosive 
and  difficult  jiroblcm  cf  the  present  Middle 
Eaot  .•situation.  -Any  i)roposal  lor  lessening  of 
tersion  in  the  Middle-East  that  does  not  ;.l- 
icp.:pt  t?  resolve  this  problem  c.;nnct  suc- 
ceed. Tl-.e  desalting  plants  offer  hope  for  this 
cancerous  situation.  Refugee  camps  exist  in 
[lart.  because  there  is  little  re.Tson  for  the 
relugees  to  leave  them.  There  is  little  lor 
them  to  do.  The  greatly  increased  number  o: 
relu^ces  from  the  mo.'-t  recent  ccnrlict  make 
t:ie  problem  more  dcsperr.-e.  its  iclutlon 
more  virge'it. 

Tiic  fl"S'ilting  plans  offer  perm'aient  em- 
ployment for  the  refugees.  One  or  more  of 
the  dcsallizniion  plants  can  be  located  where 
It  wculd  otter  employment  and  economic 
opportunity  lo  the  I'efugees,  Tr-e  refugees 
would  work  not  only  in  the  construction  of 
the  pi mt  but  in  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial development  that  the  desalting  plan 
woMki  make  possible. 
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Mr.   GOODELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   at  no 
time  in  its  historj'  has  the  United  States 
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confronted  a  more  serious  crisis  in  its 
liUernatlonal  financial  relations  than  It 
dues  t^)dav  The  effect  of  the  British  de- 
valuation was  to  make  the  dollar  -as  the 
Icey  currency  in  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem -even  more  vulnerable  than  it  had 
been  to  speculation  Almost  $1  billion  in 
Kold  moved  out  of  this  country  in  the 
single  month  of  December,  bringing  our 
total  gold  reserves  to  their  lowest  point 
in  30  years 

The  speculation  against  the  dollar  con- 
tinues and  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
iinnuuiicement  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
m-  tits  deficit  for  1967  will  be  m  the  $3  5- 
$4  billion  zone,  the  largest  such  deficit 
since  the  crisis  of  1960-61  These  develop- 
nu-nts  have  raised  urave  questions  as  to 
whether  the  existinc  international  mone- 
tary system  has  not  become  so  fragile  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  collapsing  without 
v^arnin'-;  and  plunging  the  world  back  in- 
to the  financial  chaos  and  trade  restnc- 
lionism  iti  the  1930s  President  John- 
sons response  to  the  crisis  was  his  an- 
nouncement on  New  Years  Day  of  a 
cumprehcn-vive  program  of  controls  on 
movements  of  American  capital  abroad^ 
on  bank  lending  abroad,  and  on  tourist 
travel,  primarily  ud  Europe 

Do  these  mea.sures  not  already  con- 
stitute an  ominous  .<;tep  backward  toward 
tiie  controls  and  protectionism  of  the  un- 
lamented  1930s'  .Are  there  no  other  op- 
tions open  to  the  American  people  for 
resolving  tlie  crisis  and  rescuing  the  dol- 
lar '  These  are  issues  which  are  clearly 
of  momentous  import  to  the  Nation,  not 
only  m  terms  of  today  but  probably  for 
years  ahead 

Mr  Speaker.  It  was  to  consider  these 
very  questions  that  the  planning  and 
researrti  committee  of  the  House  Re- 
publican conierence.  of  ^Ahich  I  iiave  the 
honor  to  be  c.iairman  sponsored  a  semi- 
nar on  January  J4  1968.  on  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  and  the  President's 
proposals  for  coping  with  :t  Some  oi  the 
Nation  s  most  distinguished'  authorities 
m  the  field  of  international  nunetai-y 
affairs  were  panelists  m  our  seminar 
Thev  included  Mr  Edward  Bernstein. 
Edward  Bernstein  C:>nsultanis.  Ltd: 
Prof  Robert  Tritfin,  Yale  University. 
Prof  Gottfried  Haberler  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: Prof  Robert  A  Mundell  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  Dr  Howard  Piquet. 
Library  of  Congress;  and  of  Patrick  M 
Bjarman  director  of  research  House 
Republican  conierence  and  professor  of 
economics.  Lonj:  Island  University  'C  W 
Post  College  ■ 

In  addifon.  the  following  distin- 
guished economic  lournalists  and  rep- 
resentatives of  leading  national  associa- 
tions participated  in  the  seminar  as  ob- 
servers Mr  Edwin  L  Dale,  Jr  .  the  New- 
York  Times:  Mr  Hubart  Rowen.  the 
Wa.^hingtsn  Post.  Mr  Richard  Jansscn, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal:  Dr  Carl  Mad- 
den US  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Mr 
George  Hagedorn.  National  Association 
of  Mrtnuiacturers.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Jager. 
AI-L  CIO  and  Mr  John  Petty  Treas- 
ury Department 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
audience  and  as  participants  in  the  dis- 
cussions many  Members  of  the  Congress. 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  The 
expression    of    interelt    in    the    seminar 
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proceedings  has  be?n  exceptional  on  the 
part  of  the  Members,  the  press,  and  the 
public  In  order  to  make  this  material 
available  to  a  wider  public.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  individual  supporting 
papers  .submitted  by  the  seminar  panel- 
ists and  the  transcript  of  the  seminar 
Itself 

The  VS  Bai  an(  euf-Payments  Problem 
I  Strnlniir  Planning  and  Research  Ci>mmmee 

tlie  Republtciin  Conference    House  of  Rep- 

reBentatlves.     Wiishington.    DC.    Junuary 

24     1 968 1 

The  Committee  met  pur»unnt  to  notice, 
ut  9  JO  A  M  .  Honorable  Charles  E  Ooodell. 
pre»if1ltig 

PRCSCNT 

PrMetit  Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
C'hiiirtiiiwi. 

Dr  Pill  nek  M  Bourmnii.  Director  of  Re- 
search   Hotixe  Republican  Conference 

PANELISTS 

Mr  Edward  Bernstein.  Edward  Bernstein 
ConsMUanta.   Lid 

Prof.    Robert    TrllTln     Y.ile   University 

Prof  Gottfried  Haberler  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 

Prof  Robert  a  Mundell.  University  of  Chi- 
cago 

Dr    Howard  Piquet.  Library  of  Congress. 

OBSRRVUtS 

Mr  Edwin  L  Dule  Jr  ,  the  New  York  Times 

Mr    Hobart   Rowen.   the   Washington   Post 

Mr  RictLard  .lansaen.  tlie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
tut  1 

Dr  Cart  Miidden.  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr  Oeorge  Hagedorn.  Niitlonal  Association 
nl  Manufacturers 

Mrs    Elizabeth  J.igpr    AFL  CIO 

Mr    John  P«tty,  Trcii.sury  Department 
TR.\NscatPT  or  riic  seminar  pro<  eexings 

Mr  Oooocii.  It  Is  my  very  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  to  our  leminur  today  the  dls- 
lliiguislied  members  of  our  panel,  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  In  ranking  posi- 
tions <:n  the  key  committees  that  are  going 
to  be  considering  this  imporuint  subject  in 
the  weeks  and  month*  ahead  representatives 
of  the  Chamber  ni  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  ol  Manufacturers,  the 
AFI^CIO.  and  particularly  the  gentlemen  ol 
the  press 

This  neminar  Is  ■vpoiisoreU  by  the  Repub- 
ltciin Planning  and  Research  Committee  m 
the  House  of  Reprptientatives  Our  subject  is 
the  balance  of  payment*  problem  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  s  recently  announced  proposals 
for  dealing  with  it  .^s  Republicans,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  as  Americans  we  are 
deeply  concerned  by  the  persistent  Uehcits 
in  our  balance  of  pavments.  particularly  by 
the  record  deficit  of  almost  84  billion  in  1967 

We  are  not  meeting  here  on  partisan  terms 
and  our  participants  certainly  are  not  here 
OS  Republicans  or  as  Democrats.  They  ure 
here  as  experts  on  a  most  serlovis  matter 
which  we  feel  should  be  debated  and  dis- 
cussed to  enlighten  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  massive  decline  In 
our  gold  reserves  which  followed  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound  and.  .«  a  conse- 
quence of  these  developments,  the  threat  of 
imminent  International  monetary  crisis 
which  hangs  over  this  country  and  the  entire 
world  We  are  equally  concerned,  may  I  add. 
by  some  Implications  of  the  remedies  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  President. 

On  January  1  and  again  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  17.  President 
Johnson  proposed  a  series  of  measures  of  a 
drastic  nature  aime<l  it  reducing  the  baJance 
of  payments  deficit   by  »3  billion  in   1968. 

Misgivings  have  been  expressed  on  many 
sides  vbout  the  possible  impact  on  the  world 
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economy  and  our  own  long-run  Interna- 
tional position  of  the  President's  announced 
mandatory  restrictions  on  direct  private 
foreign  invp.'itment.  the  pro[xisals  to  reduce 
the  tourist  deficit  by  a  bead  tax  on  tourists, 
or  [>"sslbly  by  rationing  foreign  exchange  to 
toun.sls.  and  the  suggestions  to  allow  a 
tax  rebate  for  exports,  and  to  levy  new  im- 
posts on  imports. 

Many  serious  questions  have  l)een  askpd 
.ind  must  be  asked  concerning  the  dome.stlc 
.md  international  implications  of  the  d» 
facto  exchange  controls  proposed  by  'he  Pros. 
Ident  At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  f;tct  that  in  convening  tlin 
seminar,  we  have  no  preconceptions  with  re- 
spinet  to  the  substantive  issues  that  may  hv 
riUsed  The  issues  .ire  Indeed,  bipartisan  ancl 
are  of  momentous  import  not  only  to  ihe 
Congress  which  must  act  on  certain  portions 
of  the  Presidents  program,  but  to  all 
.Americans 

For  this  reason  we  believe  It  Is  imperative 
to  begin  at  once  a  public  dialogue  on  the 
President's  proposals.  And  we  regard  this 
seminar  as  'l\e  Urst  .step  ui  making  available 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  an  impartial 
evaluation  of  the  Presidents  recommenda- 
tions and  an  equally  tmbiased  examination  <>: 
the  feasible  alternatives  to  his  program. 

To  this  end  we  have  been  most  fortunate 
in  assembling  here  a  miniber  of  the  coun- 
try's most  distinguished  authorities  m  tlie 
field  ol  international  monetary  affairs  1 
would  like  to  present  them  briefly  to  you 

Mr  Edward  Bernstein,  of  Edward  Bern- 
.Mein  Consultants  liere  in  Washington ;  Pru- 
lessor  Robert  TrUfiii  of  Y.:le  University:  Pro- 
fessor C'lOttlrletl  Haberler  t>f  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: Professor  Robert  Mundell.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  and  Dr  Howard 
Piquet.  Senior  Specialist  in  International 
Economics  m  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Oentlemen.  we  deeply  appreciate  your  tak- 
ing the  time  from  your  busy  schedules  to 
help  us  we  hope,  shed  more  light  on  u  most 
complex  subject 

In  addition  to  our  panelists,  we  have  in- 
vited several  distinguished  represeniulues  oi 
the  press  who  specialize  in  economic  affairj 
and  representatives  of  leading  national  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  our  seminar  as 
observers 

May  I  introduce  Mr  Ed  Dale,  of  Tlie  New 
York  Times:  Mr  Hobart  Rowen.  of  The 
Washington  Post:  Mr  Richard  Janssen.  ot 
The  Wall  Street  Journal;  Dr  Carl  Madden 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mr.  George  Hagedorn.  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jager.  of  the  AFL-  CIO 

In  opening  our  discussion  I  would  like  'o 
suggest  the  following  simple  agenda.  It  seems 
logical  to  divide  our  topic  into  the  following 
three  parts: 

1    The  problem. 
•    -'    The  President's  proposals  for  solving  it 

3.  The  other  options  or  alternative  courses 
ol  action  which  are  open  to  this  country  in 
lieu  of  the  action  program  requested  by  the 
President. 

We  shall  hear  first  from  our  distinguished 
panelists.  May  I  suggest  that,  in  the  interest 
of  making  optimum  use  of  our  time,  each 
participant  keep  his  remarits  within  a  rea- 
.-onable  time  of  eight  lo  ten  minutes  Le' 
me  add  that  our  p.inellsts  have  .submitted 
longer  statements  of  their  views  and  thai 
these  are  available  here  to  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  Congress. 

After  we  have  heard  from  all  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  our  panel.  I  propose  that  we  allot 
1^  lurthei  period  of  time  for  an  exchitnge  oi 
views  among  the  panelists  and  that  there- 
iifter.  until  the  close  ot  our  proceedings 
around  noon,  we  open  the  seminar  'xj  ques- 
tions and  comments  from  the  members  nl 
Congress  who  are  here  with  us  on  'iie  di.'i.s 
and  from  our  distinguished  observers.  I  note 
The  presence  of  a  gtxxi  nuriit>er  of  members 
of  Congress  of  l>Jth  parties  in  the  .lUdlence 
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and    I    hope    they    will    feel    free   to   submit 

(jiiestions  also. 

May  we  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
problem?  Professor  Trlffln.  would  you  be 
kind  eough  to  start  us  off? 

Professor  TRrrriN.  Thank  you  very  much, 
?,:r.  Chalrma:;. 

As  you  very  well  said,  we  ciiinot  really 
appraise  a  cure  without  kn<5wlng  what  the 
dbease  Is.  We  cannot  solve  the  problem 
Without   knowing  what   the   problem   is. 

I  think  the  dlfflcultles  which  we  face  must 
be  viewed  as  two  problems  and  not  one,  two 
problems  which  are  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether: the  problem  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  problem  of  the  weaknesses 
of   the   International  monetary  .system. 

Tlie  .solution  of  either  one^f  these  prob- 
lems would  have  very  t)eneftclal  efTects  on 
the  other  and  would  contribute  to  a  solution 
of  the  other  I  think,  however,  that  neither 
of  these  problents  can  be  solved  fully  In 
isolation  from  the  other.  We  cannot  expect 
our  own  balance  of  payments  problems  to 
dlsappeiu-  and  be  solved  simply  by  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  nor  can  the  problem 
of  International  monet;try  reform  be  fully 
solved  as  long  :is  our  balance  of  payments 
dertclts  remain  as  large  as  they  have  been. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  problem  of  Inter- 
li.itlon.vl  monetary  reform  and  be  extremely 
hrlef  and  unple;usantly  blunt  about  It.  I 
•lilnk  the  basic  fact  Ls  that  the  old  gold 
exchange  .stand.ird  on  which  we  have  lived 
for  the  l.ist  fifty  years  is  now  dead  or  at 
least  it  Is  dying. 

It  rested  essentially  on  two  sources  of 
supply  for  the  increase  of  world  reserves 
'.vhlch  .ire  necessary  to  .sustain  international 
trade  and  production.  Tliese  two  sources  of 
.supply  were  gold,  on  the  one  hand,  and. 
-secondly,  ^'old  convertible  foreign  exchange, 
Iirimarlly  sterling  initially,  and  since  the 
tnd  of  World  War  II,  prim.arlly,  the  dollar. 
Both  of  these  sources  have  dried  up. 

I  need  not  expand  on  the  drying  up  of  the 
tTold  .source  Over  the  last  live  or  ten  years  it 
luis  !)rovlded  only  an  ever  decreasing  fraction 
of  the  general  increases  in  world  reserves. 
someiliinR  of  the  order  of  25  per  cent,  at 
most,  in  the  years  1960-G4.  for  instance.  And 
two- thirds  of  this  accretion  came  from  Rus- 
sian sales  in  Western  markets. 

But  the  problem  is  even  worse  today.  In 
the  last  two  years  the  official  gold  reserves  of 
all  central  banks  together  iwho  are  members 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fundi  have 
been  declining.  They  are  no  longer  increas- 
ing. They  had  been  declining  by  about  S200 
million  previous  to  the  big  ^?old'  rush  of  last 
December.  And  then  they  declined  dramati- 
cally to  a  point  which  has  not  yet  fully  been 
disclosed  but  which  probably  is  well  inexcess 
of  $1.5  bilUon,  certainly  of  that  order  of 
magnitude. 

Therefore,  quite  obviously,  we  cannot 
count  on  Rold  unless  v.'e  adopt  the  insane  so- 
lution proposed  by  Mr.  Rueff.  the  doubling 
of  or  a  substantial  increase  in  the  gold  price. 
I  need  not.  I  think,  indicate  to  this  kind  of 
audience  the  reasons  whjch  I  gave  in  Paris 
last  week  why  this  Is  a  most  irresponsible 
type  of  action  ,ind  contrary,  in  fact,  to  the 
rational  lon^-riin  evolution  of  the  monetary 
.system. 

Moreover,  the  second  major  source  of  in- 
creased world  reserves  after  World  War  II, 
VIZ.  gold  convertible  foreign  exchange,  ster- 
ling and  dollars,  also  has  dried  up. 

I  think  that,  essentially,  the  system  Is 
bound  to  last  only  for  a  wtiile.  The  death  of 
a  reserve  currency  is  written  in  its  birth 
certificate,  for  the  simple  reason  that  It  can 
remain  viable  only  by  acciunulatlng  larger 
.1.0.  larger  short-term  debt,  convertible  at 
any  time  into  scarcer  and  scarcer  gold  metal. 
This  ciumot  last  indefinitely.  Reserve  cur- 
rencies have  never  lasted  and  never  will.  In 
that  form. 

Events  are  quite  clear  as  far  as  the  two 
reserve  currencies  are  concerned,  the  dollar 
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and  sterling.  Together  they  stUI  constituted 
•  18  billion  of  net  monetary  reserves  in  1949. 
Today  this  figure  has  declined  to  something 
of  the  order  of  minus  $10  billion. 

During  the  same  period,  the  reserves  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  have  increased  from  $18 
billion  to  something  approximating  $54  or 
$55  billion.  This  la  an  evolution  which  can- 
not continue  forever  and  it  is  bound  lo  kill 
the  reserve  currencies  that  try  to  support  it. 

Now,  if  we  do  nothing,  if  "the  world  can- 
not succeed  in  solving  this  problem,  I  think 
that  the  path  is  very  clear.  It  is  traced  for 
U3  by  the  path  of  sterling  in  the  years  since 
1931. 

Somebody  said — I  think  It  was  General 
MacArthur — old  generals  don't  die,  they 
fade  away.  I  think  that  we  can  iipply  the  same 
maxim  to  our  reserve  currency.  It  doesn't  die, 
it  shrinks. 

When  Britain  found  itself  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  support  sterling  as  a  worldwide 
currency,  It  salvaged  what  it  could  by  mak- 
ing it  a  regional  currency,  the  currency  of 
the  sterling  bloc  in  the  1930s  At  that  time, 
the  members  of  that  bloc,  other  than  Brit- 
ain, would  accumulate  the  largest  part  of 
their  reserves  in  sterling  and  Britain  would 
manage  the  gold  pool  which  would  make 
settlements  for  the  whole  sterling  bloc  to 
outside  members. 

But  the  difficulties  increased  fox  the  Brit- 
ish. I  must  say  that  they  were  magnified, 
of  course,  out  of  all  proportion  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  In  the  end  the  sterling 
bloc  had  to  be  transformed  into  a  sterling 
area.  To  slow  down  leakages  of  gold  from  the 
members  of  the  bloc  to  outsiders,  a  preferen- 
tial system  was  organized  within  ihe  area, 
which  involved  the  institution  of  various 
kinds  of  trade  preferences,  and  Joint  dis- 
crimination against  the  .ion-members  of  the 
area.  This  was  the  fate  of  the  pound  sterling. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  don't  do  something  about 
It,  the  same  kind  of  fate  is  going  to  befall 
the  dollar.  In  fact,  we  are  gradually  .slipping 
into  a  policy,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  to  my  mind  immensely  damaging. 
not  only  financially  and  economically  but 
even  politically. 

There  are  some  Isolated  voices  which  con- 
sider that  a  dollar  bloc  would  indeed  Vie  ;i 
good  solution.  We  are  far  more  powerful 
than  Britain.  We  could  force  many  more 
countries  than  Britain  ever  did  into  a  dollar 
area  system.  What  would  this  me.iii  insoiur 
as  it  is  successful?  And  I  think  it  has  helped 
us  considerably  .'ilreadv  o'.  er  the  Lust  lew 
years.  But  what  would  it  mean  if  you  really 
tried  to  perpetuate  such  a  system  as  some 
people  would  like  to  do? 

The  end  result  would  be  this:  Total  ir- 
responsibility at  home  and  a  political  blow- 
up abroad.  At  home  it  would  be  very  hard 
for  the  Administration  or  for  Congress  to 
follow  responsible  economic  and  financial 
policies  if  we  can  incur  continuous  deficits 
and  have  these  deficits  financed  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dollar  lOU's  by  foreigners. 
This  would  invite  irresponsibility  here. 

As  far  as  the  foreigners  are  concerned,  it 
would  put  them  on  notice  that  they  liave 
entered  the  dollar  area,  that  they  are  bound 
to  finance  any  amount  of  deficits  that  the 
U.S.  would  incur.  It  would  mean  that  for- 
eigners would  have  to  finance  those  deficits 
regardless  of  their  size  and  their  origins.  I 
think  that  there  would  al',i.'.iys  iie  ^ic-cu'e  to 
point  out  that  foreigners  would  clearly  view 
as  irrational  a  system  to  have  their  own 
printing  prefes  work  to  finance  our  deficits. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  end.  even  if  cen- 
tral banks  in  some  countries  were  inclined 
to  accept  this  solution  for  fear  of  the  alter- 
native which  would  be  chaos,  these  Central 
Banks  would  not.  in  the  end,  be  supported 
by  public  opinion  or  parliament.  Tliis  would 
be  especially  true  when,  as  now,  U.S.  policies, 
decided  unilaterally  here,  appear  to  be  con- 
trary either  to  the  interest  of  the  prospective 
lenders  or  to  their  view  of  international 
morality  or    common  sense.   And   this   obvl- 
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ously  would  be  the  case  because  of  our 
absurd  and  immoral  venture  In  Vietnam 
and  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Broad  resolutions  l.ave  alrrndy  been 
adopted,  many  of  ihem  unanimous  or  nearly 
unanimous,  by  three  parliaments  of  coun- 
tries which  .ire  ■lery  friendly  to  us,  expressing 
their  desire  lo  see  the  bombing  of  the  North 
stopped  or  even  withdrawal  irom  Vietnam 
Itself.  Will  these  peojjle  accept  the  financui-; 
of  jjolicies  to  which  they  are  deeply  op- 
posed' I  think  this  would  be  an  invitation 
not  only  to  an  economic  blow-up  but  l.) 
dtppcniiig  and  frlghteniiig  divLsions  with 
our  NATO  allies. 

This  being  .said,  gentlemen,  I  don't  think 
that  any  responsible  jx'r.son  that  I  know- 
would  lavor  such  an  awkward  situation,  but 
we  may  be  slipping  into  it  gradually  without 
wisliing  to  do  so.  as  has  happened  to  us  iii 
Vietnam  itself. 

To  conclude  IhLs  broad  review  il  think  inv 
time  is  Just  about  up),  I  will  refer  very 
briefly  lo  remedies  proposed  by  the  President 
on  January  1. 

I  think  this  ])rogram  can  be  interpreted  m 
two  diflerent  ways.  It  leaves  u.s  .in  option 
bctwceii  long-run  policies  which  could  follow 
iwo  diametrically  opposed  lines.  The  first 
one — and  I  .sincerely  hope  it  is  the  one  which 
is  in  the  mind  of  ihe  administration — is  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  have  been  re- 
quested by  our  European  partners  for  hon- 
est and  lair  negotiations  within  the  irame- 
work  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
They  have  been  clamoring  lor  years  for  cor- 
rection of  huge  and  persistent  defirits  as  one 
of  the  prerequisites  for  activation  of  the  new 
monetary  i.greemenl.  We  are  now  trying  lo 
give  ihem  full  tatisfaction.  We  are  taking 
a  major  flpp  to  meet  that  demand. 

I  hope  that  this  is  the  prelace  to  a  speedy 
and  decisive  negotiation  i/f  an  international 
;igrpement  whicii  could  become  effective  even 
before  we  activate  the  real  machinery  which, 
as  you  know,  still  has  lo  be  hatched  by  many 
coiigressf  s  ;.i"id  jjarliamenis. 

Tliere  is.  unfortunately,  a  second  inierpre- 
laiion.  We  have  been  classifying  all  the  coun- 
iries  of  the  world  into  iliree  gro'jps:  The 
IKii.idise  or  heaven,  purgatory,  and  hell.  This 
13  perfectly  justified  if  we  look  at  their  rela- 
tive strengths  or  weaknesses  because  we  don't 
want  to  luirt  countries  which  arc  already 
weak  or  which  are  poor. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  s^ee  already  the 
reaclions  we  may  expect  (witness  ihose  ol 
my  former  countrymen,  in  Belgium)  when 
countless  people  are  'rnnsferrcd  Iroin  (jiie 
classitication  to  another.  They  v.'ill  jirefer  '  > 
be  in  jnirpatory  rather  than  hell,  or  :n  heaven 
ral'ner  than  purgatory.  One  ot  the  things  we 
may  be  lempied  lo  do  would  be  lo  say.  "A'l 
right,  ycu  may  enter  the  dollar  area  a.s  long 
as  you  take  dollars  and  don't  convert  them 
iiilo  itold."  We  would  'oc  .slipping,  ihcn.  ir.to 
the  solution  '.vhlch  I  con.sider  fatal  to  us  .n 
the  long  run. 

Now — and  tliis  v.'as  the  message  which  I 
tried  i-j  carry  lo  Taris  last  ".veck — it  is  for  you 
10  decide  because  I  think  ihat  the  Admin.s- 
irai.on  itself  is  deeply  divided  on  this.  I 
suspect  that  it  has  not  fully  made  up  its 
mind.  In  any  event,  we  have  to  have  coop- 
eration and  a  new  v.'iU  lo  cooperate,  more 
fully  ihan  we  ha\e  liad.  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  cannot  do  it  on  one  side  alone. 

I  am  sorry  lo  say.  as  of  now.  being  purtiy 
i>ii  academic  without  any  kind  of  official 
responsibility  in  ihis  matter.  I  remain  my- 
self very  much  puzzled  as  lo  what  ihe  ulti- 
mate outcome  Will  be. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Tliank  you.  Professor  Triffin 

At  the  outset  I  indicated  to  the  partici- 
pants that  they  could  range  across  the  board 
on  aiiv  issues  that  they  felt  were  directly 
relevant  lo  our  problem  here.  Let  me  ex- 
press the  hope,  however,  that  while  recog- 
nizing that  Vietnam  is  relevant  in  many 
ways,  we  have  enough  iscues  to  divide  us 
Without   debating   the  propriety   of   our   in- 
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voU'ement  In  Vietnam  and  I  hope  we  won't 
get  off  on  that 

I  think  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Bernstein   next 

Professor    Bernstein     I    recognize   as   Pro- 
'fessor  TrlfRn  does,   that   we  have   two  prob- 
lems  here,    thoutth   I    think   he  dues   have   a 
third    problem    that    is    bothering   him    and 
which  I  shall   not  discuss 

We  have  a  balance  of  payments  problem 
The  external  evidence  of  this  balance  of 
payments  problem  is  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  our  gold  reserves  have  dropped  over 
♦  10  billion 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  gold 
reserves  of  the  United  States  on  January 
1.  1958.  were  slightly  larger  than  they  were 
on  December  31.  1950  The  real  balance  of 
payments  problem,  therefore,  is  a  ten-year 
problem    That    is   long   enough 

In  the  last  ye.ir  we  have  paid  out  about 
*1  billion  of  gold,  nearly  all  of  ll  in  the 
last  two  mpnths.  Essentially,  we  have  been 
spending  w  paying  out  far  more  dollars  for 
imports,  for  services,  for  government  mili- 
tary expenditures,  for  aid  and  for  private 
Investment,  than  fore.gners  have  wanted  to 
use  in  buying  goods  ;ind  services  in  this 
coimtry  'trto  add  to  their  liquid  investments. 
thrtr  private  dollar  holdings. 

And  when  the  foreigners  get  too  many  dol- 
lars they  convert  the  dollars  into  their  own 
currencies  by  selling  them  to  the  central 
b.inks  The  central  banlcs.  in  turn,  convert 
the  excess  dollars  into  gold,  ' 

Now.  we  must  not  confuse  the  problem  of 
our  balance  of  payments  with  the  outflow  <>t 
gold.  The  outflow  of  gold  is  the  symt>ol  of  the 
problem  The  problem  is  that  we  have  been 
paying  out  to  the  world  an  excessive  quantity 
of  dollars,  excessive,  that  is,  compiired  to 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  wants  to  use  and 
wants  to  hold. 

Now  the  solution  to  that  problem  is  the 
most  urgent  business  which  exists  for  our 
economy,  domestic  and  international,  and 
for  our  monetary  system,  for  the  monetary 
system  of  this  country  and  for  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system 

There  are  ether  problems  of  a  long-range 
chiiracter  There  Is  a  long-range  gold  nri>b- 
lem.  That  long-range  gold  problem  \s  lue 
fact  that  gold,  the  traditional  reserve,  is  no 
longer  growuig  As  Professor  Triffln  has 
pointed  out.  total  gold  reserves  have  de- 
clined in  the  last  few  years  and  have  recently 
dropped  sharply  as  the  result  of  the  move- 
ment of  gold  into  private  hoards  and  specu- 
lative holdings. 

Now,  there  Is  no  way  of  supplying  gold  re- 
serves even  if  we  had  a  strong  balance  of 
payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
IS  no  way  of  providing  gold  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  there  is  a  shrinking  aggregate 
of  gold  reserves  except  by  their  cannibalizing 
our  gold  reserves. 

Now.  mmd  you,  I  am  not  arguing  that 
this  is  already  happening.  It  may  be  an 
element  in  the  persistence  of  our  balance 
of  piivments  It  is.  however,  a  problem  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  m  the  future 
And,  .xs  Professor  Tnffln  has  already  pointed 
out.  a  ^rowlng  world  economy  needs  a  grow- 
ing volume  of  reserves  There  may  be  no 
mechanical  link,  no  precise  nviithematlcal 
relationship  tjetween  the  growth  of  the 
world  economy-th.it  is  international  trade 
and  paymenta  and  investment — .ind  the 
quantity  of  reserves  that  the  world  needs. 
But  It  13  quite  clear  that  you  cannot  have 
zero  growth  of  reserves  while  you  have  a 
continually  expanding  world  economy 

Now,  this  problem  of  providing  the  world 
with  adequate  reserves  is.  I  think,  well  on 
the  way  to  solution  through  the  special  draw- 
ing rights.  I  iun  very  h  >peful  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  last  three  months  will  stimulate 
activation  of  the  pl.<n  ror  Issuing  a  new 
fiduciary  .-eserve  m  the  form  of  special  draw- 
ing rights. 

The  gold  problem,  in  my  opinion,  will  re- 
main and  It  needs  very  special  treatment. 
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I  come  now  to  the  basic  pronlem.  the  one 
that  ought  to  C'>ncern  us  nuiftt  because  It  is 
the  prerequisite  for  doing  .mything  else  I 
said  that  our  real  problem  us  that  we  .ire  pay- 
ing out  for  gixxls  ind  servk-es.  for  military 
expenditure*  .uul  aid.  and  for  private  c.ipiul 
Investment  fir  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  want*  u<  ,isc  in  purchasing  goods  and 
services  and  .us.sem  m  this  country  or  to  hold 
as  liquid  dollar  investments 

The  solution  to  that  problem  has  to  be  a 
reduction  in  our  payments  relative  to  our 
earnings  It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
solve  this  problem  by  increivMng  our  foreign 
exchange  receipt*  But  in  the  short  run.  this 
is  quite  impoaslble.  so  tiie  immediate  solu- 
tion must  involve  a  reduction  of  the  outflow 
of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world 

N"w.  I  must  w;irn  you  that  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  solve  the  balance  of  payments 
pn;>blem  Anybody  who  tells  you  that  there 
IS  .1  painless.  .iuu>ntatlc  way  of  reducing  the 
payments  of  the  United  States  .so  that  we 
won't  feel  It  and  the  rest  of  the  world  wont 
feel  It  IS  selling  you  .m  elixir  a  patent  medi- 
cine that  really  has  no  effect  on  the  body 
economic  except  to  intoxicate  it  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  every  solution  to  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  ln\olves  pres- 
sures, ijressures  on  tlie  country  itself  and 
pressures  on  the  '^rorld  economy. 

The  big  question  is  having  allowed  our- 
selves to  drift  into  this  difficult  [x»itlon. 
what  Is  the  solution  that  will  have  a  mini- 
mum adverse  effect  on  us  and  a  minimum 
iidverse  effect  on  Uie  world  Without  .sub- 
scribing in  det-iil  to  everything  that  is  being 
done  now.  and  I  think  It  would  have  been 
well  If  we  haxl  done  11  sooner,  what  is  being 
done  Is  designed  to  have  a  minimum  effect 
on  the  United  States  .ind  a  minimum  effect 
on  the  world. 

The  most  Important  ruipect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's .vction  program,  is  that  it  does  not 
envisage  any  reduction  m  trade  in  goods 
and  iervicec.  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
pentilty  on  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

.As  Professor  Trlffin  h.is  said,  the  big  part 
of  the  program  Is  to  reduce  the  private  capi- 
tal outflow  The  reduction  m  the  private 
capital  outflow  is  to  be  achieved  m.ilnly  m 
respect  to  the  surplus  countries  of  Europe 
Presumably,  these  countries  can  afford  to 
operate  their  economies  at  a  high  level  even 
if  their  foreign  exchange  receipts  decline 
They  can  do  this  because  they  have  strong 
balances  of  payments  and  large  reserves. 

.Vow.  for  the  surplus  countries  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  there  is  to  be  no  net  new 
funds  coming  from  the  United  States  for 
direct  investment  there  With  respect  to 
those  industrial  countries  and  oil-producing 
countries  on  the  edge  of  having  some  pay- 
ments difficulty  we  will  permit  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  level  of  direct  investment 
(through  new  funds  transferred  to  England. 
Canada.  Japan  and  Australia*  which,  to- 
gether with  retained  earnings,  will  be  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  .iverage  of  what  thev  had 
in  1965  and  1966.  This  is.  incidentally,  a  very 
high  historical   ba.se. 

The  poor  countries,  the  less  developed 
countries  get  very  generous  treatment.  They 
are  in  heaven  ;is  Bob  Triffln  has  said  They 
can  have  10  per  cent  more  than  the  base 
they  had  in  1965-1966.  In  fact,  that  is  more 
than  they  would  get  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

To  facilitate  adjustment  by  our  own  com- 
panies, transfers  .ire  allowed  within  each 
group  of  countries  so  that  il.  say.  General 
Motors  needs  the  money  in  Belgium  instead 
of  in  Germany.  It  can  transfer  the  funds 
(these  may  be  earnings  not  required  to  be 
repatriated  to  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many i  .And  If  United  States  companies  op- 
erating in  Canada  find  that  they  have  more 
than  enough  money  for  Canadian  invest- 
ment, they  can  move  money  from  Canada  to 
England,  if  they  have  operations  in  the  lat- 
ter country    It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  Im- 
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pact  the  President's  program  will  have  on  the 
group  B  countries  becau.se  tiiere  Is  one  big 
safety  valve  and  that  is  the  Ireedom  of  the 
Canadians  to  h  irrow  all  they  want  here  so 
that  tunds  can  move  .'-ay,  from  Canada  to 
England  without  vl'ilating  either  our  regu- 
lations or  without  causing  too  much  h.ird- 
ship 

Nevertheless,  I  don't  want  to  brush  the 
difficulties  away.  This  program  is  going  to  be 
hard  on  the  countries  that  are  not  In  sur- 
plus {except  for  the  less  developed  cmin- 
trlest 

Now.  superlmpo.sed  on  this  essential  pro- 
gram <if  direct  in\estment  control  there  Is 
a  requirement  to  bring  back  about  $600  mil- 
lion m  loans  outstanding  to  the  contlnent.il 
countries  of  Europe  In  1968.  40  per  cent  of 
the  .American  short-term  Ui.in  portfolio  will 
be  liquidated  and  .is  many  of  the  long-term 
loans  ;is  miiture 

The  government  Itself  is  undprt.tklng  a 
prrigram  to  save  $500  million  on  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  its  i-normous  operation.^ 
overseas  Some  civilian  workers  will  be 
brought  back  Another  $100  million  of  aid 
will  be  tied  It  is  a  wonder  there  is  any  more 
left  to  tie  .And  presumably  there  will  be 
some  method  of  economizing  lurtlier  on  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  military  opera- 
tions overseas. 

As  I  .said,  this  is  not  an  easy  program  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  danger  that  this 
will  lead  to  a  world  deflation  In  fact.  I  think 
it  is  the  only  kind  rif  program  that  could 
give  us  a  quick  improvement  In  our  balance 
of  payments  without  generating  deflationary 
forces. 

It  IS  a  pity  that  we  have  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments probiem  of  this  magnitude  It  Is  a 
pity  It  wasn't  dealt  with  more  effectively 
before  That  doesn't  .ilter  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  drastic  on  a  big  scale 
to  restore  the  dollar  to  a  position  where  it 
Is  a  currency  that  countries  overywhere  feel 
they  want  to  use  and  want  to  liold  .And  that 
means  that  we  have  to  restore  equilibrium  In 
our  balance  of  payments. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDELL    Thank  vou.  Mr   Bernstein. 
Mr   Haberler'' 

Professor  Haberler  Mr  Chairman,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  should  like  to  start  at  the 
other  end  from  which  my  friend.  Robert 
TriBin  started,  namely  from  the  domestic 
situation  Uuer,  I  shall  comment  on  alterna- 
tives and  the  international  monetary  system. 
Looking  at  the  program  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  .New  Year's  .Message,  let  me 
say  qtiite  frankly  I  find  It  absolutely  shock- 
ing. It  Is  a  big  step.  It  is  really  a  big  step 
in  The  direction  of  more  and  more  controls. 
It  is  a  big  step  m  what  used  to  be  called  the 
Schachtlan  system,  the  system  which  was 
invented  by  the  Nazi  economic  wizard.  HJal- 
m.ir  Schacht 

Of  coiu-se,  this  drifts  into  more  and  more 
■controls.  That  has  been  going  on  for  quite 
some  time  Our  policy  has  been  one  of  drift 
to  more  and  more  controls.  We  started  by 
reducing  tourist  expenditures,  yoti  may  re- 
member, and  later  capital  controls  were  im- 
posed Tlie  capital  controls  were  at  first  mild; 
then  they  were  made  tighter,  and  now  they 
have  been  made  mandatory.  Controls  on 
bank  lending  are  also  virtually  mandatory 

If  you  reflect  on  the  details,  the  President  .- 
prognun  is  simply  horrible.  .And  one  '.or\ 
bad  .aspect  about  it  Is  the  di.scrimiti.in'i; 
that  Professor  Trlffin  mentioned  I  believe 
Congress  should  act  to  counteract  discrimi- 
nation between  the  Western  Hemisphere  .u.ti 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  .see  no  justilica- 
tlon  why  tourists  going  to  Israel  or  to  Italy 
should  be  taxed  and  'hose  tourists  going  'o 
Mexico,  which  they  adore,  should  not  be 
taxed  If  tlie  program  involves  restricting  tlie 
amount  of  money  the  tourist  is  allowed  to 
take  out  of  the  US,  that  is  very  easily 
evaded.  We  shall  need  a  lot  of  police  super- 
vision to  reduce  such  evasions,  including 
censorship  of  tht   m.iil,  etc. 
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If  on  the  other  hand  the  objective  is  ac- 
complished by  putting  a  head  lix  on  depart- 
ing tourists,  that  Is  outrageously  regressive. 
Klch  men  can  afford  the  additional  cost,  the 
(kx>r  cannot.  When  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram are  examined,  they  add  up  to  what 
used  to  l)e  called  Nazi  methods  I  only  hope 
the  Congress  will  not  go  along  with  that. 

Now  the  capital  controls  are  not  quite  so 
revolutionary  because  bank  Investments  were 
previously  subject  to  controls.  However,  the 
controls  have  been  made  far  more  stringent. 
It  is  interesting  that  there  Is  a  law  already 
on  the  books—  It  was  passed  in  1917— which 
L'lves  the  President  the  powers  to  do  all  sorts 
of  things  in  case  of  war.  in  civse  of  a  declared 
emergency. 

Indeed,  the  President  could  have  put  the 
tourist  controls  into  effect  under  the  terms 
of  this  law  I  think  it  covers  this  thing  and 
much  more  But  evidently  he  felt  that  was 
going  a  little  too  far,  and  that  is  Just  as 
well. 

I  he  controls  on  direct  investments  will 
probably  help  In  the  short  run.  The  pro- 
gram includes  a  moratorium  on  direct  in- 
vestment In  Western  Europe  (excluding  Great 
Britain,  Greece  and  Turkey).  Since  West- 
ern Europe  was  the  place  where  most  of 
the  direct  investment  went,  this  part  of 
the  program  will  doubless  be  effective.  How- 
ever, direct  investment  In  the  long  run 
yields  interest  and  repayments.  In  fact,  in- 
\estment  income  from  abroad  has  grown 
\ery  rapidly — it  Is  now  running  the  rate  of 
*5  billion.  The  long  term  Impact  of  these 
controls  on  the  balance  of  payments  will 
thus  be  adverse.  In  the  short  rim,  it  prob- 
ably also  means  a  loss  of  exports.  Ameri- 
can affiliates  and  subsidlarle  abroad  ac- 
count for  a  very  large  percentage,  25  per  cent 
if  I  remember  correctly,  of  the  manufactur- 
ing exports  of  the  United  States. 

So.  in  the  medium  run  the  program  will 
reduce  some  of  our  exports  and  in  the  long 
run  it  will  c\it  into  investment  income. 
Hence,  the  procram  will  be  counterproductive 
in  the  long  run  even  in  narrow  balance  of 
payments  terms. 

In  addition,  an  enormous  amount  of  su- 
pervision will  be  required.  Any  investment 
which  exceeds  the  very  narrow  limits  allowed 
outside  Western  Europe  will  have  to  be  sep- 
arately investigated  A  new  office  has  been 
established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  has  already  started  to  issue  explana- 
tory amendments  closing  loopholes  and  to 
make  exceptions  where  necessary.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  picture  how  this  system  will 
snowball  Into  an  enormous  bureaucracy. 

The  other  programs  mentioned  In  the 
Presidential  Message  are  partly  things  which 
h.ive  been  said  many  times.  We  are  going  to 
stimulate  exports.  We  are  going  to  persuade 
foreigners  to  come  to  the  United  States.  That 
has  been  said  in  every  speech  and  every 
statement  on  the  balance  of  payments  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years  and  it  is  becoming 
a  little  stale.  And  to  stress  tlien  so  much 
cannot  help  but  arouse  .suspicion  that  noth- 
ing decisive  will  be  done. 

There  is  one  thing  en  which  I  would  like 
to  comment,  namely  the  proposal  that  a  tax 
be  levied  on  imports  i  the  figure  I  have  seen 
:s  ,S.5  per  cent),  .uid  a  t.ix  rebate  on  exports 
!  )  compensate  for  internal  indirect  taxes. 
Now  this  is  a  system  which  other  countries 
:..i\e  operated.  The  Germans  have  it.  The 
French  have  it.  But  the  reason  is  that  they 
.a\  e  a  national  turnover  tax  which  we  have 
:  wt  We  have  only  local  and  state  taxes  of 
:ho  indirect  kind  which  makes  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  measure  rather  compll- 
'  .lied. 

But  what  I  \i,'ould  like  to  point  out  is  that 
this  is  disguised  devaluation.  If  you  put  a 
fax  of  j:  percent  on  all  exports  or  Imports, 
•  nd  apply  a  similar  refund  to  all  exports,  this 
■  ;  a  disguised  devaluation  of  that  amount. 
Vou  can  even  look  at  the  tourist  proposals 
as  a  disguised  devaluation  of  the  tourist  dol- 
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iar.  Most  of  the  other  restrictions  are  really 
disguised  kinds  of  partial  devaluation. 

The  port  tax  proposal  plan — a  tax  on  Im- 
ports and  a  tax  refund  on  exports — is  a  sys- 
tem which  comes  much  closer  to  real  de- 
valuation than  the  other  programs,  because 
it  would  affect  a  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican balance  of  payments,  all  exports  of  com- 
modities and  imports  of  commodities. 

Let  me  make  Just  one  further  remark  on 
this.  For  the  United  States,  the  proposed  tax 
innovations  would  be  something  entirely 
new.  The  United  States  has  not  so  far  prac- 
ticed export  subsidies  on  any  extended  scale. 
So  if  this  were  not  highly  restricted,  if  all 
exports  were  subsidized  to  compensate  for 
domestic  taxes,  an  entirely  new  dimension 
for  foreign  economic  policy  and  lor  trade 
policy  would  be  opened  up.  And  I  think  this 
13  a  very  serious  matter.  You  would  have  to 
set  up  a  new  administrative  machinery  which 
does  not  exist.  The  European  countries  are 
in  a  different  situation  because  they  have 
tlie  rcqul'-ite  machinery  in  place. 

It  can  be  shown  quite  clearly  that  such  a 
system,  once  installed,  will  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  tax  refund  and  the  border  tax 
on  imports  would  not  be  uniform.  They 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  devaluation  but 
would  be  differentiated  according  to  com- 
modities and  according  to  countries,  thus 
introducing  a  new  kind  of  discrimination. 

So  I  think  the  Presidential  program  is  bad; 
moreover,  it  is  quite  inadequate.  I  should 
mention  in  passing  that  the  figure  which 
the  President  used  referring  to  this  year's 
balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $3.5  or  $4 
billion  is  an  understatement.  If  you  allow 
for  all  the  cosmetic  devices  which  "are  being 
used  to  make  the  balance  of  payments  look 
better,  you  have  to  add  at  least  $1  billion, 
probably  more. 

But  I  don't  want  to  be  exclusively  critical. 
I  want  to  say  something  about  alternatives. 
Here,  I  find  myself  in  some  disagreement 
with  earlier  speakers.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  first  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  stop  or 
slow  down  Inflation.  After  all,  last  year  the 
quantity  of  money  Increased  at  a  record  rate, 
something  like  7.2  per  cent.  Everything  has 
gone  up  much  faster  than  in  prior  years.  By 
way  of  contrast,  the  period  1958  to  1964 
was  one  of  fairly  stable  prices. 

Inflation,  in  short,  has  to  be  .stopped  .A 
record  budget  deficit  is  in  the  making  and  I 
don't  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  a 
tax  Increase.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  reducing 
expenditures,  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
cope  with  a  deficit  of  $20  billion  or  more, 
realistically  speaking,  in  political  terms,  by 
reducing  expenditures.  So  a  tax  increase 
probably  will  have  to  come.  The  alternatives 
would  be  that  monetary  policy  would  have 
to  become  extremely  restrictive,  with  Interest 
rates  rising  sky-high,  and  so  on. 

Now.  may  I  say  a  few  more  words  about 
the  things  which  Professor  Trillin  discussed. 
The  international  monetary  system  isn't 
quite  what  It  Is  supposed  to  be.  but  I  cannot 
take  quite  such  a  pessimistic  \iew  as  my 
friend.  Professor  Triffln.  For  instance,  the 
United  States  started  out  with  a  tremendous 
international  reserve  so  there  was  really  a 
lot  of  time  and  a  big  margin  within  which 
action  could  have  been  taken. 

Of  course,  the  answer  will  be  that  the 
United  States  had  to  have  the  deficit  in  the 
first  years  after  the  war  in  order  to  supply 
other  countries  with  international  reserves. 
This  of  course  is  perfectly  true.  The  deficits 
in  the  American  balance  of  payments  up  to 
1960  and  a  little  thereafter  were  necessary 
because  gold  production  wasn't  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  countries  that 
wanted  to  accumulate  International  reserves. 
But  the  situation  has  now  changed.  Other 
countries  don't  want  more  dollars,  so  the 
deficit  in  recent  years  cannot  be  Justified  on 
grounds  that  It  was  necessary  to  supply  in- 
ternational reserves. 

I  agree  that  the  point  will  come  sooner  or 
later,  if  world  trade  goes  on  rising  as  it  has 
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in  the  post-war  period,  when  larger  interna- 
tional reserves  will  be  necessary  But  I  don't 
think  this  point  has  come.  We  have  a  con- 
fidence crisis  which  is  rather  different  from  a 
liquidity  crisis.  First,  confidence  in  sterling, 
now  confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been  shaken. 
But  somehow  I  imagine  this  problem  will 
be  solved  Our  present  system  which  has  been 
criticized  so  much  was  able  after  all  to  sur- 
inount  a  number  of  confidence  crises  The 
crisis  of  confidence  In  the  poxind  was  han- 
dled. The  Italians  got  into  trouble  a  few 
years  ago.  That  was  handled.  Of  course.  If 
the  dollar  gets  inl.o  still  deeper  trouble,  that 
is  a  more  serious  problem  But  I  think  the 
present  system  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
that.  too.  And  I  would  hope  that  the  new 
scheme  about  which  you  lieard  so  much, 
these  special  drawing  rights  which  were  ac- 
cepted in  principle  at  the  Rio  Conference  of 
the  IMF  last  summer,  will  oome  into  being 
eventually  and  provide  additional  Interna- 
tional reserves  when  they  becoine  necessary. 
The  only  difficulty  here  Is  the  disagreemerit 
between  the  big  powers.  The  French  are  not 
willing  to  cooperate.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
speculate  on  whether  such  an  agreement  will 
be  reached  If  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  if  the  French  remain  adamant  and 
the  other  Europeans  go  along  with  the 
French,  then,  of  course,  we  would  be  In  a  d,!- 
ficult  situation. 

And  now  let  me  \ery  briefly  raise  ,tn  Issue 
on  which  I  am  sure  most  of  tlie  panelists  will 
not  agree,  namely,  flexible  exchange  rates. 
If  an  Impasse  is  reached  on  the  creation  of 
international  liquidity,  our  problem  can  still 
be  solved  by  cutting  the  dollar  loose  from 
gold  and  letting  It  fluctuate.  This  might  con.e 
in  any  event  if  inflationary  policies  are  con- 
tinued and  our  deficit  goes  on  mounting.  The 
present  policy  simply  calls  for  controls  where 
the  alternative  would  be  to  cut  the  dollar 
I'Xjse  from  gold  and  let  it  float,  I  hope  ;t 
won't  come  to  it  but  1  .im  not  sure.  If  it 
becomes  a  floating  dollar  and  if  it  Is  done  n 
the  proper  way.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
that  should  do  a  lot  of  damage  l'5  the  .'.incr- 
1  'an  eccjnomv. 

An  outright  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by 
so  many  per  cent — 10  per  cent  or  whatever 
It  would  be— would  be  difficult  because  we 
cannot  know  in  advance  what  amount  of 
devaluation  is  right  If  you  devalue  a  little  too 
much,  you  pet  lots  of  other  countries  into 
trouble.  If  you  devalue  by  too  little,  you 
don't  solve  the  problem.  .So  if  it  comes  to  the 
point  where  the  international  value  of  the 
dollar  has  to  be  changed.  I  think  a  much 
better  system  would  be  to  let  the  dollar  float. 
I  am  not  optimistic  that  this  will  be  done. 
I  am  afraid  if  we  go  on  like  we  have,  what  we 
shall  get  is  more  and  more  controls  But  one 
thing  I  am  pretty  sure  about.  People  will  t'et 
so  fed  up  with  controls,  so  disgusted  with 
the  petty  annoyances  they  impose  and  with 
the  supervision  they  make  necessary,  that 
they  won't  last  very  long.  But  to  set  rid  of 
the  controls  won't  be  easy  unless  we  do  the 
right  thing.  The  right  thing  :s  to  let  the 
dollar  float:   it  will  be  fairly  easy. 

If  you  don't  want  to  do  that,  then  the 
alternatives  are  either  to  go  on  with  the  con- 
trols or  have  an  outright  devaluation  where 
you  are  never  sure  whether  it  is  too  much  or 
too  little.  Either  route  would  be  bad  and 
it  would  be  sheer  luck  if  we  were  to  hit  upon 
exactly  the  right  rate  of   devaluation. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Thank  you.  Professor  Haber- 
ler. With  you  and  Professor  Trlffin.  we  have 
set  up  a  pretty  good  potential  competition 
between  Harvard  and  Yale  here. 

And  I  think  now  we  will  turn  to  the 
senior  specialist  en  economic  international 
economics  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr. 
Piquet. 

Dr.  Piquet.  In  twenty  years  of  working 
for  you  gentlemen  in  Congress.  I  have 
learned  that  the  more  expert  is  the  advice 
yoiL  get.  the  more  confused  you   get. 

I  should  like  to  approach  this  problem,  not 
from  the   point  of   view   of   the  nianv   trees 
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and  shrubbery  In  the  forest,  but  from  the 
point  f>(  view  of  the  forest  Itself,  looking 
at  It  as  a  whole,  from  above.  In  fairly  simple 
languAX'' 

For  thlrty-fuur  years  the  United  St.itca 
haa  been  the  leader  of  the  world  in  urging 
an  open  multlUteri,il  trsiding  system  iiid  a 
free  and  open  payments  system  It  was  our 
Initiative  that  started  the  reducuon  of 
tariffs  th.it  culminated  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  It  was  our  U.ltlatlve  that  resulted  In 
tlie  fornitt'.loii  of  the  Intern.itUmal  Monetrtry 
F\i  nd 

And  now.  In  one  day.  we  have  cist  duubt 
\ipiin  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  m 
reai:y  meiining  what  It  has  said  in  terms  of 
fundamental  policy  That  is  point  one,  which 
Gottfried  Haberler  brought  out  very  well 

Point  two.  what  U  the  problem''  I3  it  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  or  Is  It  something 
else'  There  is  always  dinger  in  economics  of 
ignorini?  the  fundamental  on-the-scene 
forces  ancf  relationships  and  conreiitr:itln4 
on  the  obvious,  the  Nuperfici.il  and  the  symp- 
ton^  rather  th.m  the  ailments  We  h:ive 
Jumped  at  the  conclusion,  literally  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  that 
the  United  States  can  maintain  international 
financial  Integrity  is  by  having  equality  be- 
tween 113  out-go  of  dollars  or  money  and 
the  m-flow  of  mciney  across  the  n.itiou.tl 
boundary   line 

In  fact,  we  have  to  do  n^lth  two  problem 
areas  here  One  is  the  financial  area  and 
the  other  U  the  monetjiry  The  balance  of 
paymenu  itseU  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
tlnanclal  tr.insactlons  Involving  money  trans- 
fers rather  than  money  creation 

Now.  if  the  United  States  were  Just  unotJier 
country,  this  iiC',umal,ited  bUauce  of  p.iy- 
ments  deficit  wuu:d  not  h.ive  L>ocurr-d  be- 
cause :t  could  not  h.ive  occurred  What  would 
have  happened  was  that  the  lOUs.  Uie  Amer- 
ican dollars,  would  have  coaie  home  to  roost. 
The  only  place  my  lOU  is  good  is  with  me 
unless  you  decide  to  use  it  ?.i  money  :im ong 
yourselves  Tliose  dollars  would  have  come 
back  in  the  form  of  a  demand  for  United 
States  export  And  we  would  have  been  in 
balance  If  v^e  h.td  had  Quctuating  exchange 
rates.  balanL-?  would  h.ive  occurred  by  way 
of  a  deprecMtion  m  the  foreign  e.Xi.'hange 
value  of  the  dollar 

Now.  then,  if  we  ana!y.ie  the  figures  in  the 
balance  of  payment^  since  1960.  we  And  that 
the  subsidence  of  the  gold  rush  in  the  fall 
of  1960  at  which  time  we  had  .1  balance  of 
payme:,ts  deficit  of  *3  9  billion,  followed 
upon  Pres.dent  K  nnedy  s  declaration  that 
the  United  St  ites  was  not  ijoing  to  raise  the 
pnce  of  ^old  The  price  of  gold  subsided  in 
the  London  market  from  i4i  an  ounce  back 
to  $35  and  our  balan.-e  of  payments  Jehcit 
declined  from  $3  9  to  *2.4  billion  in   1961 

That  deficit  had  been  declining  steadily 
thr<3Ugh  1966  In  1965  it  was  down  to  »1  3 
billion  and  in  1966  it  was  down  -.o  $1  4  bil- 
lion Taking  the  tirst  three  quarters  of  1967 
compsired  with  tlie  first  three  quarters  of 
1J66  eliminating  military  expenditures  only 
from  the  current  balance^ — and  they  don't 
reaily  bel  ing  m  the  current  baluicp  in  my 
upinion — but  counting  the  trade  balance  and 
the  balance  on  investment  e&rnings  and 
trijf  aiul  tr.iii.sport.ilion  and  misctUaiicous 
services,  we  find  aji  imfHTOvement  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1967  over  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1966  by  about  »100  to  «125 
million. 

There  was.  of  course,  an  incre.vse  in  the 
deficit  on  travel,  largely  explained  by  Expo 
'67  in  Montreal. 

In  other  W'>rds,  what  I  am  driving  at  is 
that  11  IS  possible  that  there  was  a  big 
outBow  of  funds  In  the  fourth  qu.irter.  but 
we  don  t  have  the  figures  on  this.  They  are 
not  yet  available,  except  the  global  figures 
which  were  given  by  the  President,  $3  5  to  »4 
b.llun  But  at  lea^t  through  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1967.  with  the  exception  jl  the 
travel  accjUTil.  we  were  in  1  better  position 
Ihaa  we  had  been  previously. 
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Niw  this  adoption  of  a  restrlcllonist 
pasture  to  solve  the  so-called  pri>blem  casts 
doui>t  upton  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  Also  It  will  result  m  the  long  run. 
as  Dr  Haberler  piliued  out,  in  a  worsening 
of  the  balance  i^f  payments  rather  than  a 
bettering  of  It  The  simple  renson  Is  that  the 
income  returns  on  the  direct  investments 
which  we're  trying  to  curtail,  looked  at 
cumulatively  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  are 
abi.ut  »16  billion  larger  than  the  total  out- 
flow 

Thus,  even  though  the  proposed  program 
will  provide  some  temporary  relief  for  the 
balance  of  payment^!,  there  will  not  be  a  cure 
in  the  long  run  balance  unless  we  get  rid  of 
thes«  controls. 

I  L  innot  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  this 
problem  is  not  a  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem It  is  not  a  financial  problem.  It  Is  a 
monet^iry  problem.  It  Is  the  question  of 
whether  the  world  wants  to  continue  to  use 
dollars  .IS  itii  rundament-al  money. 

Throughout  hisi.  iry  the  world  has  used 
miny  ditTerent  things  for  money.  Virginia 
used  tobacco  Old  Ben  Anderson  used  to  .say. 
'You  could  use  old  dodo  bones  if  peopie 
would  accept  ihem  '  The  sole  criteria  of  the 
value  of  money  is  its  acceptability,  the  con- 
fidenre  that  you  can  accept  it  and  the  i-x- 
peclatlon  that  you  can  puss  it  on  to  some- 
boily  else    Now  what  has  happened'' 

Other  countries  decided  long  ago.  because 
of  the  shortage  of  gold,  to  use  dollars,  the 
lOU'o  of  the  United  States,  the  only  country 
that  hasn't  devalued  since  1933,  at  which 
time  there  was  no  reason  to  do  it  anyway. 
The  dollar  was  the  scjundest  currency  m  the 
world  and  they  decided  to  use  it  as  money. 
An  J  there  has  been  as  far  as  I  can  see.  no 
actual  loss  of  c onllilence  m  the  dollar  If 
there  were  a  fundamental  loss  in  the  credi- 
bility of  the  dollar,  do  you  suppose  that  the 
dollars  that  are  now  circulating  in  Europe, 
dollarj  used  by  Europeans,  loaned  and  bor- 
rowed and  spent  by  Europeans,  without  any 
control  by  any  government  whatsoever, 
would  have  skyrocketed  to  the  volume  of  $15 
bilUon  as  reported  in  tUe  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  January  15? 

Now.  this  doesn't  mean  to  say  th  it  there 
Won't  be  loss  of  confidence  In  the  dollar 
and  It  doesn  t  mean  that  I  disagree  wuh  my 
gcKxl  friend,  Robert  Triffln,  that  there  is 
not  a  strong  need  for  a  rationalized  inter- 
national monetary  system.  But  m,'U'k  you 
this,  no  monetary  system  will  work  unless 
tlie  p.rticlpants  in  that  system,  the  leading 
participants  want  It  to  work.  The  gold 
standard  can  be  wrecked  if  anybody  wants 
to  wreck  It.  If  they  have  the  power  to  do  It. 
The  dollar  system  can  be  wrecl^ed  The  IMP 
system  con  be  wrecked 

Short  of  a  world  economy,  a  world  .-.over- 
eignty.  it  world  government,  we  have  the 
problem  of  International  cooperation 
whether  wc  want  it  or  not  Why  should  we  be  . 
the  b.'.nker?  Now  we  have  been  chosen  as 
bunker  by  tlie  rest  of  the  world  and  were 
dealing  in  financial  intermediation,  meaning 
by  that  that  we  are  serving  as  banker,  that 
we  are  exchanging  our  short-run  nubilities 
for  the  long-run  liabilities  of  foreigners. 

If  I  am  a  banker  and  you  want  to  borrow 
to  build  a  house,  you  give  me  your  mort- 
gage, your  deed  and  your  note  .ind  you  re- 
pay me  over,  say,  a  period  of  ten  years  and 
I  give  you  the  Cish.  I  am  a  banker 

Our  obllgatious  to  foreigner.s  now  run 
about  $60  billion,  over  half  of  which  are 
short-term  liabilities  to  bunks,  governments, 
and  private  people  Our  claims  against  for- 
eigners amounted  to  $112  billion  at  the 
cloie  of  1966.  There  Is  no  question  about 
the  basic  financial  and  economic  strength 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  beyond  ques- 
tion   The  question   is   one  of   liquidity. 

Llqiudlty  in  this  case  is  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  redeem  Its  dollars,  its  lOUs 
in  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 

We  have  now  about  a  -lO  per  cent  reserve 
of   gold   If  we  release   the  25   per  cent   gold 
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co\er    .\   V)  per  cent   reserve,  if   the  analogy 
uf   banking   holds.    Is   a   pretty   pood   reserve 

3<i  what  we  nee<l  primarily,  it  seems  to  nie 
IS  ciiiiidence  in  ourselves,  confidence  in  the 
fact  'hat  we  are  not  weak  and  because  the 
Europeans  .^ay  we  .should  do  something 
doesn't  mean  that  we  should  1  will  con- 
clude liy  saying  that  ihe  President  and  ytni 
Members  of  C'liiiirress  have  other  options  I 
don't  think  we  are  suj)p<:),sed  to  go  into  the 
options  right  now  We  will  come  to  them 
later 

But  there  are  clearly  other  options  than 
abamlonlriK  tlie  long-run  economic  posture 
of  the  United  Slates  This  will  .start  the 
world  off  nL-aln.  a.s  Dr.  Haberler  .said,  on  a 
restrlctionist  path  dangerously  similar  to 
whiil  It  wa.s  m  the  1930  s 

Thank  ynu 

Mr  GooDEi.i    Thank  you.  Dr  Piquet. 

Nf)w  we  win  move  to  that  center  of  enlight- 
enment, tlie  University  of  Clilcago.  Profes- 
sor Mundell 

Professor  Mundell.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chair- 
man. 

I  hope  you  won't  mind  if  I  don't  repeat  the 
points  im  which  I  agree  with  other  panelists 
I  should  say  lirst.  I  I  know  1  am  disappoini- 
int:  Dr  Hatierlor  m  this  that  I  ,igree<l  wuh 
every  .vord  that  Mr  Piquet  on  my  lell.  has 
jusl  said.  I  think  coming  from  outer  .space, 
tliat  IS  Chicago,  coming  by  airplane,  it  is  un- 
avoidable to  escape  the  view  when  you  travel 
up  and  look  down  that  the  world  Is  round 
But  each  time  I  come  to  Washini^ion  I  see 
that  the  world  looks  Hal  And  having  to  pro- 
sent  the  idea  that  the  WLirlci  is  indeed  round 
Is  often  shocking. 

I  find  that  analogy  of  some  importance 
because  liad  I  been  in  Washington  m  1900— 
I  was  here  in  1961  <  r  1962—1  could  say  this 
is  where  I  lame  in.  When  I  listened  to  .Mr. 
Bernstein  I  wondered  if  his  statement  would 
have  been  changed  in  any  sense  had  he  been 
.speaking  ten  years  ago,  in  1958  or  1960,  when 
the  balance  of  payments  problem  was  first 
raised.  Today,  we  have  a  particular  set  of 
balance  of  piiyments  figures.  Wc  want  to  cut 
these  figures  on  paper  and  so  we  Impose  re- 
strictions, some  voluntary,  some  mandatory. 
We  put  a  little  '..ax  on  this,  a  las  on  that.  In 
order  to  make  the  figures  look  a  little  hit 
better  next  year  But  in  fact  the  figures  never 
look  better  next  year  and  they  won't  look 
better  next  year  .md  they  won't  look  better 
ten  years  from  now 

If  we  stop  to  think  of  what  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  p.iyments  is  going  to  be,  not  next 
year  or  five  years  from  now,  but  ten  years 
from  now  or  fifteen  yeiirs  from  now,  we  will 
find  that  when  we  examine  these  accounts 
in  the  bal,Tnce  of  payments,  going  back  to 
1047  and  1950.  and  up  to  1966,  the  US  defi- 
cit was  larger  than  it  is  now  .'Vnd  It  is  Inrccr 
than  it  is  now  not  for  spurious  reasons  but 
because  of  the  systematic  way  in  which  the 
gold  exchange  standard  operates. 

.•\nd  here  I  will  have  to  part  company  v.ith 
Robert  Trillin.  I  don't  think  the  dollar  ex- 
change st.Ttidard  Is  dead.  I  think  It  :s  going 
to  get  in  the  ne.ir  future  perhtips  a  new 
heart:  such  things  .ire  possible. 

What  has  failed  .is  I  think  Dr.  Piquet  has 
ni.ide  out.  is  our  underEt-inding  of  how  the 
system  is  operating.  If  we  look  back  over  the 
figures  for  the  past  ten  years  if  our  balance 
of  payments,  we  see  this  number,  this  magic 
number,  S3  4,  $3  9.  S3  9,  $2.4.  $2  8.  $2.7,  $2  2 
billion — all  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude 
Whv'  Why  is  the  balance  of  iiavments  alwr.vs 
$3  billion? 

The  gross  national  product  increases  by 
$50  bli'lon  every  year.  The  gross  national 
product  in  the  United  States  Is  $800  billion; 
it  IS  runnlns;  at  that  rate  at  the  present  time. 
World  income  is  of  the  order  of  $1  5  or  $2 
trillion.  But  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  Slates  :s  $2.  $3  or  $4  billion.  It  is 
always  the  same  iiid  this  is  an  implemcntii- 
tlon  of  the  working  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard  itself.  This  is  the  w.iy  the  system 
Is  operating.   This   is   not  a  spurious  figure. 
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This   is   not   a   figure   that    is   magic,   for   in- 
stance. 

I  remember  in  1963  and  1964—1  expressed 
the  view  a  number  of  times  that  this  figure 
IS  something  that  is  persistent.  It  is  part  of 
the  system.  And  this  has  been  occasionally 
laughed  at  and  derided  and  called  a  coln- 
i  idence.  But  next  year  the  same  coincidence 
comes  up  and  next  year  and  next  year.  It 
IS  a  persistent  change  and  It  is  a  persistent 
change  that  is  related  to  the  rate  of  world 
fxpendlture  and  of  world  growth  and  the 
world  demand  for  international  reserves,  and 
the  particular  position  that  the  US.  dollar 
Ills  come  to  occupy  in  the  world. 

Now,  Robert  Trlffin  has  brought  out  the 
I.ict  that  the  liquidity  position  of  the  U.S, 
looks  bad.  We  started  off  back  In  the  post- 
w.ir  period  with  a  very  liquid  situation,  a  lot 
of  gold  and  a  few  liabilities.  Now  we  have 
less  gold  and  more  liabilities. 

But  this  transition  Is  the  transition  of  the 
world  economy  from  a  system  that  did  not 
h.ive  a  dominant  currency  like  the  dollar  to  a 
system  that  had  a  dominant  currency  like 
the  dollar.  And  the  failure  of  policy  over 
the  past  ten  years.  I  would  say,  has  been 
to  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  old  figures 
that  are  applicable  to  an  old  system  do  not 
apply  to  the  present  system. 

t-rom  1844— the  year  of  the  Bank  Act— to 
1914.  Britain  ran  the  gold  standard  with 
no  change  in  the  gold  price.  It  ran  that 
system — the  gold  standard — but  It  was 
a  standard  that  relied  heavily  upon  sterling. 
It  ran  that  system  by  allowing  reserves  to 
iluctuate  but  it  never  Imposed  exchange  con- 
trols whenever  a  particular  set  of  figures 
looked  bad. 

Tlie  U.S.  has  become  a  bank.  It  has  be- 
c<3me  the  world  bank  and  it  is  creating  dol- 
lars. It  does  this  in  a  whole  complex  of 
different  ways  and  I  think  the  view  that 
Charles  Kindleberger  and  that  Mr.  Despres 
have  expressed  in  this  connection  is  worthy 
of  note.  The  U.S.  is  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, if  you  like,  with  respect  to  the  world 
economy.  But  the  U.S.  is  more  than  that. 
The  U.S.  also  manufactures  dollars  which 
are  demand  deposits  which  operate  its  inter- 
national money,  as  an  international  medium 
of  exchange  for  all  private  traders,  what 
Robert  Roosa  calls  "vehicle  currency."  The 
analog  to  that  in  the  domestic  economy  Is 
.imply  money. 

The  dollar  Is,  in  short,  the  cement  of  a 
preat  muitiproduct  financial  system.  The 
U.S.  is  the  world's  capital  market.  That  is  a 
new  element  in  the  picture.  All  these  func- 
tions don't  have  to  be  concentrated  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  but  the  domination 
of  the  U.S.  economy  in  the  world  has  made 
this  necessary.  Consequently,  these  policies 
of  restriction,  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
the  voluntary  foreign  purchases  restriction 
program,  the  new  measures  are  all  operating 
against  a  natural  evolutionary  law  In  the 
world  at  large.  They  won't  work.  This  would 
remain  true  even  if  one  took  the  maximum 
steps  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar 
and  I  believe  that  the  US,  government  for 
ten  years,  since  1958,  has  come  close  to 
taking  the  maximum  steps  to  undermine 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Even  If  General  de  Gaulle  has  his  way 
and  his  finance  ministers  continued  to  In- 
cite speculation  against  the  dollar  with  the 
result  that  the  price  of  gold  Is  changed,  or 
gold  is  demonetlized,  the  dollar  will  emerge 
even  more  powerfully  as  the  world's  cur- 
.-ency. 

If  you  follow  the  advice  of  my  colleague 
Milton  Friedman,  who  sava  get  out  of  the 
?oid  market,  then  the  dollar  will  become 
more  Important  than  it  Is  now.  If  you  don't 
follow  his  advice  and  simply  do  nothing 
then  the  dollar  will  become  more  Important 
•han  it  is  now.  You  cannot  fight  the  basic 
:iindamenwi  evolutionary  forces  that  have 
been  at  work  In  the  International  system 
•or  a  decade  and  that  are  simply  reflectloiM 
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of   the    fact    that    it    is    the    dollar    and    not 
gold  that  Is  the  determining  factor. 

Gold  Is  not  even  a  medium  of  exchange 
In  the  international  economy  Gold  can  be 
bought  and  sold.  Gold  is  aii  as.spt  it  is  a 
commodity  that  l.s  subject  to  speculation  and 
people  will  want  to  hold  it  as  long  .is  tliere 
is  speculation  that  its  price  is  Roin^  to  rl.se. 
But  when  people  say  "In  the  long  run  gold 
has  to  go  up  In  price."  when  thl.s  defeatist 
i.ttltude  toward  the  U.S.  dollar  is  advanced, 
what  thpy  .are  really  saying  is  .omcthini^  re- 
markable Consider  the  world  gold  market 
There  are  60.000  tons  of  gold  fioatlng  around 
in  hoards  in  the  world,  $40  billion  worth  isre 
in  the  central  banks.  Annual  production  is 
about  1.000  tons.  Private  demand  is  usually 
less  tlian  that  but  in  the  past  couple  of  years 
it  has  been  a  little  more  than  that.  What 
people  are  saying  is  that  it  is  imposs.ble  to 
iceep   the  price  of  gold  down 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  then  you  must  throw 
all  the  laws  of  economics  out  the  window. 
"Hiey  don't  apply.  If  the  world  economy  can 
maintain  the  present  price  of  gold,  the  US. 
dollar  can  emerge  without  basic  problems 
connected  with  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  which  is  simply  a  set  of  figures.  It  is 
the  system  which  has  to  be  run  right  llie 
system  hasn't  been  run  right. 

The  system  comprises  N  countries  in  the 
world— the  IMP  says  there  are  105,  but  there 
are  probably  175 — and  one  key  currency  rep- 
resenting about  40  percent  of  the  free  world's 
production,  and  that  Is  the  United  States. 
Adding  up  all  surpluses  of  other  countries 
indicates  what  the  rest  of  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  is.  So  it  is  ludicrous  when 
someone  says  "we  will  put  a  tax  on  tourists," 
"we  will  tell  this  or  that  companv  they  can't 
invest  abroad." 

What  they  are  saying  ,s  that  the  surpluses 
of  the  N  minus  one  countries  are  going  to 
change  by  some  aggregate  amount.  Now  I 
don't  know  of  a  single  economist  in  Washing- 
ton who  has  gone  around  and  calculated  and 
predicted  what  the  surpluses  of  the  N  l 
countries  in  the  world  are  going  to  be  I 
know  some  have  tried.  MUton  Gilbert,  in 
his  speech  before  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  Washington,  did  go  around 
and  try  to  calculate  what  the  surpluses  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  be,  but  he  could 
not  come  to  any  direct  answer. 

But  the  current  trend,  the  current  move- 
ment, the  current  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem is  simply  faulty.  Tlie  proposed  program 
won't  work  and  in  ten  years  we  will  have 
the  same  kind  of  problem  and  perhaps  we 
will  have  the  same  kind  of  panel  talking 
about  it  the  same  as  we  are.  and  saving  ihe 
same  things. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  we  keep  talking,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  that  because  talk- 
ing is  better  than  fighting. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Thank  vou.  Professor  Mun- 
dell. 

Generalizations  are  dangerous  in  this  area 
and  we  appear  to  have,  however,  at  least  two 
of  our  panelists  who  believe  the  proposals 
made  by  the  President  are  necessary,  at  least 
two  that  think  they  are  bad.  and  perhaps 
one  who  thinks  they  are  necessary  as  a  tem- 
porary evil. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  did  invite 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
a  representative  to  participate  in  the  panel. 
The  Indication  from  Secretary  Fowler  was 
that  he  felt  tt\at  it  was  a  very  useful  thing 
to  have  such  a  discussion  but  he  declined 
to  name  a  participant  for  our  panel. 

Now  I  saw  Mr.  Bernstein  signaling  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  I  think  we  had  better  turn 
to  him. 

Mr.  Bernstein? 

Professor  Bernstein.  Mr.  Trlffin  and  I  have 
agreed  that  Mr.  MundeU's  very  pleasant  and 

reassuring  conversation — Mr.  PlquefB,  too 

need  a  reply.  I  am  speaking  for  both  Mr. 
TrUBn  and  myself  on  this.  This  is  one  ques- 
tion we  agree  on  thoroughly. 


Lets  firM  be  clear  about  the  balance  of 
payments  problem.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
br lance  of  payments  deficit,  the  balance  of 
payments  problem  can't  be  measured,  it  can 
cnv  be  analvzcd  That  Is  to  say  that  there 
will  be  big  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
size  ot  the  tieficll. 

Now,  I  want  to  indicate  that  I.  l,oo.  think 
th..t  the  United  .States  is  a  different  sort  of 
country  Ironi  (  tliers.  that  there  will  always 
be  a  dem  ind  lor  dollars,  normally,  to  add  to 
Working  b.ilances,  liquid  holdings,  and  to 
s(;me  exit-nt  for  monetary  reserves.  I  have 
myself,  elsewhere  endeavored  to  make  this 
point  clear, 

y^o  lar  as  I  know,  nobody  in  the  world  dls- 
a.grees  on  this  proposition  I  had  ihls  ques- 
tion directed  to  me  once  at  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Why 
is  It  that  when  we  don't  have  a  deficit  the 
Europeans  complain':'  And  when  we  do  have 
a   deficit  they   also  complain? 

I  think  the  reasonable  answer  is  that  using 
the  definition  of  a  deficit  that  the  Commerce 
Department  uses,  which  is  the  liquidity  defi- 
nition, Europeiui.s  would  be  opposed  to  a  zero 
US.  deficit.  But  If  the  deficit  gets  much 
larger  than,  say  $1  billion  by  the  Uquldltv 
definition,  they  do  run  into  the  problem  of 
having  unwanted  dollars. 

I  am  polng  to  try  to  explain  the  limits  of 
this  proposition  and  indicate  why  the  deficit 
st.iys  at  $3  billion  and  then  indicate  the 
fallacy  of  trying  to  talk  away  our  balance  of 
payments  problem  instead  of  dealing  witii 
it.  In  a  1959  report  for  a  congressional  com- 
naJttee.  I  pointed  out  that  vear  after  year 
from  1950  to  1960.  the  increase  in  foreign 
holdings  of  dollars  was  $1  billion  a  venr 
When  the  balance  of  payments  gave  them 
more  than  $1  billion,  the  tendency  was  to 
take  gold. 

The  S3  billion  US.  deficit  persists  for  two 
reasons.  One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the 
figure  is  infl.Ued.  even  though  properly  de- 
fined. That  IS  to  say  we  could  tolerate  In- 
that  definition,  a  deficit  which  would  not 
exceed  $1   billion  or  $1.25  billion  a  year 

We  have  been  able  to  go  on  with  a  larce' 
deficit  primarily  because  we  have  used  i;  1 1 
billion  of  gold  to  meet  that  deficit  from 
1958  on.  The  reason  the  figures  are  never 
more  than  $3.  $3.5  or  $4  billion  a  year  is  be- 
cause when  they  do  get  bigger  the  admi-iir- 
tration  finds  another  way  of  selling  .another 
kind  of  jxiper  which  it  then  chvssifies  vou  sec 
as  a  capital  inflow. 

But  if  the  figures  were  taken  lepitimate'v 
Without  niaklng  allowance  for  fancy  paper 
you  would  not  get  a  steady  figure  of  $3  bil- 
lion. So.  one  explanation  of  the  steady  figu.-e 
of  $3  billion  is  that  part  of  it  is.  in  fact  not 
a  deficit.  Tliat  is  about  $1  or  $1.25  billion  a 
year.  The  rest  of  it  is  being  operated  on  bv 
the  government  to  keep  it  within  the  $3  4 
billion  range  because  that  is  regarded  as  a 
figure  which  is  correctable.  Until  the  defict 
moves  well  above  this  figure,  evervbodv  will 
say  it  will  be  easy  for  the  United"  States  to 
get  back. 

Now.  let's  clarify  this  biusiness  of  "we  it" 
a  great  banking  countrv"  and  it  is  only  the 
Ignorance  of  the  foreigners  in  not  renhzir.r, 
our  special  position  that  creates  a  problem" 
Of  course,  we're  a  banking  countrv.  That  is 
why  we  can  have  au  .accumulation' of  the  Jl 
or  5-1.5  billion  by  foreigners,  bv  foreign 
banks,  by  foreign  business  firms,  and  by  lo'- 
eign  central  banks.  But  the  notion  that  be- 
cause we  are  a  bank  in  this  sense,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  amount  of  dollars  that  thev 
ought  to  accept  on  our  initiative,  really 
means  that  they  turn  over  to  us  the  Job  of 
deciding  how  much  inflation  there  should  be 
in  the  whole  world. 

Now,  this  is  a  pragmatic  question.  You 
can't  define  away  a  balance  of  pavments 
problem.  You  can  define  away  a  deficit  but 
not  p.  balance  of  payments  problem.  When 
a  country  finds  that  the  dollars  It  is  paying 
out  don't   come   back   for   the  purchase   of 
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gofids  ;^nd  services  or  !or  the  holding  of  usaets 
In  this  country,  wanted  assets,  but  Is  being 
presented  for  conversion  into  gold,  you  have 
a  balance  of  payments  problem. 

The  proof  of  u  Is  that  you  can't  go  on  with 
a  balance  of  payment  problem  without 
Clinging  something  In  a  few  years  the  gold 
would  be  ?one  What  would  you  say  then"" 
You  could  say  there  Is  no  deficit  The  for- 
eigners don  t  understand  how  to  define  our 
balance  of  payments  But  the  practical  fact 
18  you  couldn't  go  on  with  that  balance  of 
p  .yment.=  . 

Now  that  Is  the  aspect  we  had  better 
recognize  Wlioever  heard  of  bankers  •sper- 
atlng  a  good,  sound  sensible  bank  for  the 
t)enefit  of  the  bankers  and  their  customers 
who  have  to  twtat  the  arm  of  n  depositor 
wiien  he  comes  in  with  a  check  to  fash'' 
That  is  what  we  are  doing 

Whoever  heard  of  the  banker  that  keeps 
increa.iing  his  loans  and  investments  year 
after  year  when  the  c.tsh  goes  down  and  his 
deposits  at  the  Federal  Reserve  show  not 
net  deposits  but  more  iiul  more  debts  to 
the  Federal  Reserve'  Now  I  think  we  had 
better  get  rid  of  the  notion  n;at  because 
we  have  *0  per  cent  or  tlie  world's  industrial 
prrxlucMon  and  because  the  world  did  ac- 
cept dollars  in  the  past,  somehow  it  is  only 
their  stupidity  that  keeps  them  from  un- 
derstanding ttiat  ibere  is  no  Limit  to  the 
outflow  of  dollars  from  this  country  which 
they  are  morally  obligated  to  acquire  and 
to  hold    Tliey  won  t  do  it 

Professor  Tnirriu  I  don  t  think  that  this 
system  is  workini{  very  well 

But.  secondly,  and  more  importantly,  what 
we  have  now  is  not  the  old  gold  exchange 
standard.  The  old  gold  exchange  standard 
was.  in  my  opinion,  killed  and  for  very  good 
reasons.  It  was  killed  by  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr  Roosa.  when,  in  1960. 
he  had  to  go  around  and  say  that  the  gold 
convertible  dollars  should  no  longer  be  con- 
verted because  this  might  bring  the  whole 
system  crashing  down  He  *\is  right,  but  at 
that  point  the  system  which  previously  func- 
tioned because  foreign  central  bankers  chose 
freely  to  accumulate  dollars  ai^  could  at 
any  time  d-cide  whether  they  'Aanled  to 
change  the  nature  of  their  investment,  ceased 
to  function  That  system  was  changed  that 
day  from  a  monetary  system  into  a  political 
football,  as  tae  results  ot  which  the  United 
States  was  exposed  to  increasing  political 
blackmail.  It  was.  a  year  ur  two  ago.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  who  suddenly  decided  to  with- 
draw his  dollars.  Tomorrow,  it  may  be  the 
Germans  i'  we  run  into  trouble  with  them 
about  the  stationing  ol  our  troops  in  Ger- 
many 

The  present  system  expooes  us  to  gold 
withdrawal  at  any  moment  of  time  That 
system  cannot  last.  What  can  be  substituted 
lor  It  18.  as  I  indicated,  an  mstitutlonall/a- 
tion  of  the  system  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  Mr  MundeK  This  assures  that  other 
countries  agree  and  become  wise  and  decide 
that  they  will  run  their  printing  press  in 
order  to  finance  our  deflclt  and  will  abstain 
Irom  converting  into  gold  That  was  the 
main  me:Sage  which  I  wanted  to  leaie  with 
you. 

Mr  Mundell  rtgbtly  said  that  the  system 
worked  this  way  for  a  hundred  years  for  the 
British,  before  1913  I  Wi'Uld  point  out  that 
in  1913.  according  to  the  best  estimates 
available,  the  total  amount  of  sterling  bal- 
ances m  loreign  central  banks  imany  of 
which  were  m  fact  under  the  British  m  terms 
ol  political  relationships!  was  of  the  order  of 
.•000  million. 

The  total  amount  of  our  present  debts  to 
:  irelgn  central  banks.  I  believe,  runs  around 
.ibove  »16  billion  Secondly  as  Inr  as  private 
,  old  holdings  .\re  concerned.  I  would  like  at 
east  to  correct  the  record.  The  total  amount 
o;  gold  produced  since  Columbus,  which  Is 
not  accounted  for  by  increasing  of!  rial  re- 
serve*.  is  not  of  the  order  of  S60  billion  but 
i^f  ^Lhe  order  of  $30  or  $31  billion  as  of  last 
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September  It  Is  liktii^lv  ;  irger  now  becau.se 
of  the  «1  5  or  »2  biliion  th.it  may  have  been 
lost   to  official  monetary  reserves  since  then 

Professor  Mivocii  I  was  Including  the 
central  bank  holdings  in  my  figure. 

Professor  iHiF-riN  In  t'lat  ca.e.  we  have 
$45  billion,  plus  S30  bllllim.  w;ilch  would 
make  about  $75  billion 

Professor  MtN-DMi  The  sfi'  .nil  point,  in 
quoting  the  Bank  of  England's  figures  In  1914, 
I  didn't  hear  you  quote  the  Bank  of  Kngland's 
gold  reserves 

Professor  r;>i»'rjN  The  gold  reser-.es  ot  the 
Bank  of  England,  I  quote  from  memory  now. 
WTc  .'prtftlolv  very  low  perhaps  on  the  order 
ol  *200  or  $300  million 

P,  ifessirr  .\!iiNpri.L  T!ie  llabllu.es  were  In 
a.i'  a-e  very  much  liirger  than  the  gald 
reser'.  es. 

Professor  Trutin.  I  can  cUe  you  the  exact 
figure  later  on  but  I  think  there  is  a  supple- 
ment to  be  added  there  At  that  time  tliere 
was  an  enormous  .imounl  of  private  gold  i-lr- 
culatlon  m  England 

Professor  Mi'sori.L    'Y'es 

Professor  TRirnr*  .And  part  of  the  b  J.ince 
of  payments  problem  was  met  not  from  the 
gold  of  the  Bank  of  England  but  from  the 
gold  In  circulation,  .Tom  the  public's  gold 
holdings 

Professor  .Mt:NDEi.L  You  would  agree, 
wouldn  t  you.  that  the  Bank  of  England  ijot 
along  and  ran  the  system  on  .in  incredibly 
small  gold  reser^'e' 

Professor  Trutin    This  Is  quite  correct 

P.'Ofessor  MitNOiat.  Right 

Professor  TRifriN  But  this  was  .viso  a  pe- 
riod, '.f  course  which  was  characterized  by 
m  extra<irdlnarv  degree  of  stability,  by  the 
absence  or  nimors  about  devaluation,  by 
Ah'^eiice  of  .•xchunge  controls 

Professor  Mundei.l  Ye«. 

Professor  Triftin  A  very  dllfercnt  world 
fr  im  tlie  one  with  which  we  ;ire  concerned 
ttxlay 

Professor  Mi-npeii..  Exacily 

Prnfps.sor  TRrrriN.  If  I  may  turn  very 
liriefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  appraisal  of  the 
me.isures  which  have  been  taken.  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  you  a  four-  or  five-page  set  of  i-om- 
ments  on  a  very  brief  .ind  very  simple  table 
indicating  the  major  changes  which  have 
.appeared  in  our  balance  of  payments  since 
1U64.  Let  me  say  that  these  flgures  relate  to 
the  period  previous  to  September  ..f  last  year. 
It  dties  not  include  the  last  deficits  for  which 
we  don't  yet  have  precise  figures. 

The  major  point  to  my  mind  is  not  the 
fluctuations  m  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  whlcli  Is  calculated  differently  every 
year,  and  which  is  affected  by  .-Ul  kinds  of 
changes  which  Dr  Bernstein  mentioned.  Tlie 
major  fact,  I  think,  is  that  Instead  of  run- 
ning a  current  accounts  surplus  inunus 
foreign  aid  I  of  about  $4  billion  In  1064.  we 
were  running  a  dellcit  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  i'JOO  million  during  the  year.  I.e.  for- 
the  first  nine  months  of  1967.  that  Is  a  re- 
versal of  more  than  S4  billion  in  our  cur- 
rent posltl:)n. 

Nu'*,  I  Will  not.  In  deference  to  our  chair- 
m..n.  make  any  conunenis  on  the  reasons 
which  to  my  mind  explain  all  or  practically 
all  ol  that  $4  billion  reversal  Let  me  turn 
directly  to   the  January   1   measures. 

I  think  that  these  measures  had  to  be  an- 
nounced .'Vs  Dr  Bernstein  -aid.  we  had  to 
do  something  spectacular,  and  we  had  to 
do  It  on  January  1  because  on  January  3  we 
would  have  had  to  .mnounce  a  loss  ol  gold  of 
nenrly  tl  billion  in  a  -.ingle  month  And  It 
was  necessary  iti  ward  ..if  the  speculation 
which  such  an  announcement  would  have 
triggered  if  it  hud  lu.t  been  accompanied  by 
a  clear  indication  that  v^e  Intended  to  do 
something  about  It 

This  being  said  I  think  it  Is  essentially 
\  short-run  pr  niram  put  together  on  the 
bails  of  v.irlous  studies  which  presumably 
have  been  in  the  making  for  some  time  .it 
the  Treisury  The  sludv  which  the  Treasury 
has  just  released  on  this  point  is  extremely 
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interesting,  though  I  would  disagree  with 
spverAl  of  the  Interpretations  in  the  docu- 
ment. 

Turning  now  to  the  program  of  Januftry 
I  ;hls  program  alms  at  s:ivlng  about  fil 
billion  of  foreign  expenditures  by  Americ:»n 
residents  I  Ain  afraid  that  a  substantt-l 
portion,  perhpps  $1  btUlon  of  these  sTvln::^ 
on  the  fx  entlltures  of  .American  resdert'. 
Including  tourists.  Is  likely  to  be  offset  for 
two  reasons 

First  of  all.  we  must  t.ike  Into  account  the 
withdrawal  of  funds  by  foreign  residents  or 
rediii-ed  Iniestmcnts  by  foreign  residents  in 
the  Ainerlc;in  market.  Why  should  they  with- 
draw funds  or  why  should  they  invest  less 
in  New  '\'ork  knowing  that  such  withdr.iwal 
of  foreign  funds  will  yield  the  same  anioir.t 
of  deficit  .IS  the  export  of  Amerlc:in  fund.'' 
The  reasons  arc.  first,  that  the  new  meas- 
ures .ire  expected  to  tighten  the  current 
markets  for  gold,  to  force  up  interest  rates 
abroad,  and  to  slow  down  intorrst  rate  rl.scs 
in  the  United  States  It  in.iy.  therefore,  be- 
come more  profitable  to  invest  funds  in  the 
foreign  dollar  markets,  m  Euro-dollar 
markets  than  in  New  York  And  foreign  resi- 
dents will  be  free  to  do  this,  of  course,  unless 
we  institute  exchange  control  not  only  on 
American  nationals  but  on  the  foreigners, 
thus  at  once  killing  the  New  York  market 
itself  I  don't  tlilnk  that  we  could  even  con- 
template such   measures. 

Secondly,  the  purchase  of  U.S.  securities 
abro.id  rather  th.in  here,  securities  floated 
by  ITS  firms  to  finance  their  direct  invest- 
ment programs,  allows  .American  firms  to 
continue  to  invest  as  long  as  they  borrow  the 
money  ibro.id.  But  the  money,  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  tloat  In  Luxembotirg  or  :n 
Amsterdam  or  In  Paris,  may  be  subscribed  t  i 
a  l.irge  extent  by  foreigners  who  face  .iltrr- 
natlves  of  investing  in  New  York  or  investing 
abroad.  So  that  this  will  not  mean  a  net 
saving  of  $3  billion.  It  will  mean  a  .somewhat 
lesser  saving. 

Secondly,  and  in  a  somewhat  opposite  di- 
rection, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  to  the 
extent  that  these  measures  are  succes.sful. 
tliey  will  have  tremendous  repercussions  on 
other  countries  The  United  States  hopes  t  > 
improve  its  balance  of  payments  by  $3  bil- 
lion. The  British  have  (aken  measures  and 
hope  to  Improve  the.r  balance  of  payments 
by  $1  to  Si. 5  billion.  That  means  a  total  of 
$4  to  $4.5  billion. 

If  we  look  at  the  estimates  currently  avail- 
able for  the  total  surpluses  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  the  first  nine  tnonths  of  last 
year,  we  find  that  the  Continental  European 
conn  les  show  surpluses  of  «700  million  and 
th  rest  of  the  world  about  «350  million  Tills 
IS  all  in  all.  a  little  more  than  «1  billion  In 
surpiuses. 

Now,  It  would  be  very  nice  if  our  measures 
affected  only  countries  with  a  surplus.  But 
even  if  it  succeeded  in  doing  that,  it  wiM 
still  leave  a  gap  of  roughly  $3  billion  or  i3  5 
billion  which  will  have  to  be  met  by  putting 
some  countries  in  deficit.  And.  secondly.  I 
don't  believe  that,  no  matter  how  hard  we 
try.  we  can  simply  hit  the  strong  brothers. 
W^>  are  also  going  to  hit  the  weak  sisters. 
Our  progr.im  will  affect  the  British.  Tlie 
British  program  will  affect  us.  .And  not  only 
that  but  oiir  Joint  programs  will  affect  other 
countries  which  r:re  already  in  a  somewhat 
vulnerable  position 

Therefore,  these  countries  probably  will 
have  to  react  nd  nhen  they  react,  of  course. 
they  will  cut  down  our  own  exports  and  they 
will  create  diflSculties  for  us.  I  think  that  we 
might  .nart  .igain  n  spiral  rem'nisrent  of  the 
pa.st  in  which  the  difficulties  of  one  country 
entail  difficulties  for  the  others  It  i.s  friEtht- 
enlng  to  contemplate  what  might  happen  if 
some  of  these  countries  felt  no  compulsion 
.:bout  d-°valuing  r.nd  Ihus  reopening  the 
speculative  moves  which  we  saw  In  Decem- 
ber 

.As  far  as  possll^le  solutions  are  concerned, 
I  would  like  to  underscore  the  two  directions 
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I    indicated.    Clearly,   we   have   to   do  some- 
iliing     u>     Improve     our     own     balance     of 

jnynients. 

We  shall  also  have  to  put  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately measures  that  will  Improve  the 
international  atmosphere  and  that  will  re- 
duce gold  speculation.  We  will  have  to  actl- 
\ate.  if  you  like,  the  SDR's  in  order  to  meet 
the  situation  I  have  Just  been  describing. 
Since  It  is  impossible  to  activate  those  SDR's 
immediately,  we  will  have  to  look  for  substi- 
tute methcHls  of  achieving  the  same  purpose 
as  soon  as  jxisslblo  In  that  connection.  I  have 
in.ide  proptosals  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
^-.o'lii  pool.  This  would  really  amount  to  an 
Immediate  Implementation  of  some  of  the 
SDR  techniques,  avoiding  the  need  to  wait 
tor  parliamentary  ratification  of  the  SDR 
reform. 

Let  me  again  stress  that  we  have  two  prob- 
lems here,  not  one.  There  is  the  long-term 
problem,  on  which  there  is  not  yet  full  agree- 
ment, of  how  to  increase  world  reserves  in 
the  future  This  is  a  difficult  problem  because 
u  implies  tliat  when  you  increase  world  re- 
serves by  Hat  you  have  to  decide  who  gets 
them,  for  what  ptirposes  they  will  be  used 
lor.  .aid  so  on  It  gives  us  lots  of  difficult 
questions. 

The  Immediate  problem  which  concerns  us 
is  to  prevent  a  sudden  contraction  of  world 
reserves  .At  tlie  time  of  the  Rio  agreement.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  had  really  for  four  years 
iliscussed  essentially  the  long-run  problem  of 
how  to  increase  world  reserves  in  the  future, 
but  that  we  have  not  discussed  the  problem 
of  how  to  prevent  their  contraction. 

We  have  discussed  liow  many  SDR's  we 
should  create  and  how  many  SDR's  other 
countries  should  .-.bsorb.  without  saying  any- 
thinu  about  what  would  happen  to  the  other 
two  reserve  components,  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
rh.-vnge  And  it  is  lor  us  very  difficult  to  make 
national  decisions  about  how  you  will  work 
'>r.e  piece  of  this  paper  maclilnery  without 
knowing  what  h.ippens  to  the  other  two.  The 
..mount  of  SDR's  that  might  be  needed  to 
solve  the  liquidity  problem  wotild  be  very 
(iitlicult  to  estimate  if  v:e  continue  to  succeed 
:n  palming  off  dollars  on  Germany  or  Italy 
or  if.  on  the  contrary,  they  decided  tomorrow 
lo  convert  them  into  L'old.  This  is  a  problem 
:hat  we  tried  bravely  to  sweep  under  the 
'  arpet  .it  Kio. 

I  said  .at  that  time  that  the  current  crisis 
'.f  the  pound  and  the  dollar  might  eventually 
lorce  us  to  put  our  nose  in  that  dirt  that 
■.ve  tried  to  sweep  under  the  cnrpet.  I  said 
I  lioped  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  rescue 
.  perallons  in  question,  we  would  be  able  to 
indicate  how  the  three  reserve  assets  would 
be  combined,  how  we  would  use  gold,  dollars, 
.iiid  the  new  reserve  .i.ssets  to  make  possible 
.in  orderly  evolution  of  world  reserves. 

I  think  that  \^e  should  have  concentrated 
first,  therefore,  on  jireventing  large-scale 
liquidation  of  dollar  lOU  s  Issued  over  the 
past  lifty  years  under  the  gold  exchange 
standard  and  accepted  by  all  during  those 
years.  We  cannot  liquidate  fifty  years  over- 
night. We  liave  made  the  mistake  of  not 
<iiscussiiig  this  issue  and  of  Irving  to  rush 
into  the  long-run  problem  without  solving 
"lie  short-term  one. 

If  we  could  neeotiate  an  agreement  along 
'iicse  lines,  this  would  make  it  easier  for  us 
to  Iinance  from  our  own  resources  and  in- 
lornalional  borrowings  from  the  IMP,  the 
residual  deficits  that  would  still  remain  with 
us  as  long  as  we  retuse  to  look  at  the  real 
problem  lacing  our  current  account  balance. 
This  would  make  possible  a  quick  rescue 
deration  without  the  need  to  impose  mutu- 
.ily  disastrous  restraints  on  our  capital  ex- 
P  -.rts. 

But  In  the  end  we  cannot  avoid  the  need  to 

( hicve   a    current   accounts   surplus   In   our 

balance  of  payments  which  !s  consonant  -with 

rhe  position   and  the  responsibilities  of  the 

riciiest  and  most  productive  economy  In  the 
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world.  And  what  we  are   doing   now   is   not 
going  to  solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Thank  you,  Professor  TrlfUn 
We  would  like  to  get  to  our  distinguished 
observers   as   soon   as   possible.    I    think.   Dr. 
Piquet,  you  wanted  to  make  foinc  brief  com- 
ments? 

Dr.  PiQtJET.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to 
say  anything  that  would  Indicate,  as  I  said 
before,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Triffln  plan 
for  a  world  bank  or  a  reorganization  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  However,  I 
think  this  is  a  long  ways  oil'. 

Meanwhile,  I  tried  to  make  clear  that  we 
had  a  big  bulge  in  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  In  1960,  as  we  had  in  1958  arid  pre- 
viously. We  made  steady  improvement 
through  1966.  but  now  we  have  another 
bulge  in  the  deficit  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1967. 

We  don't  have  the  detailed  figures  but  the 
figures  that  we  do  have  for  ttie  lirst  three 
quarters  of  1967  and  1966  certainly  indicate 
very  strongly  that  the  big  increase  in  the 
outflow  of  funds  in  the  fourth  tjuarter  of 
1967  was  speculative.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  fundamental  balance;  in  fact,  iii  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1967  there  was  a  de- 
cline in  the  outflow  of  direct  investment 
capital. 

People  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  told  me  informally  that  they  fxpecled 
the  errors  and  omissions  item  will  be  ui  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion,  although  that  is 
not  official,  of  course.  Now,  if  the  i)roblei!i  is 
speculation  against  the  dollar,  isn't  that  a 
psychological  problem?  Isn't  it  a  monetary 
rather  than  a  financial  problem?  Then  what 
can  we  do  to  eliminate  the  speculation?  Tlie 
answer  is  to  keep  the  dollar  inviolate,  that 
is,  avoid  inflation  relative  to  other  countries. 
This  is  essential.  The  President  could  have 
announced  on  January  1  some  curtailment  of 
expenditures.  We  must  choose  between  Viet- 
nam and  the  moon  and  agriculture  subsidies 
and  all  the  rest.  We  can't  have  guns  and  but- 
ter and  Cadillacs  and  everything  else  and  still 
not  tax  the  people. 

Now,  then,  if  we  keep  the  dollar  inviolate 
in  terms  of  confidence  by  whatever  that  pro- 
cedure might  be,  and  adopt  a  few  other  de- 
vices to  try  to  take  the  incentive  away  from 
the  speculators  in  gold,  that  will  help  us  sub- 
stantially. There  are  steps  that  can  be  taken 
short  of  abandoning  gold  altogether,  namely, 
lhrov\'ing  our  entire  gold  supply  into  the  in- 
ternational breach. 

I  understand  we  have  gold  in  Fort  Knox.  I 
have  never  seen  it  but  I  am  sure  it  is  there. 
It  cein;ainly  has  no  relevancy  to  the  American 
dollars  except  as  it  reflects  stability  here  at 
home  or  the  lack  of  it. 

Why  shouldn't  we  be  pood  bankers  and 
Just  keep  a  straight  poker  face  and  pay  out 
the  gold  as  long  as  we  have  it  If  we  don't, 
other  countries  are  not  going  to  shoot  us. 
and  we're  not  going  to  commit  suicide  They 
will  use  dollars  as  long  as  the  dollar  is  ac- 
ceptable. And  that  means  the  avoidance  of 
inflation. 

The  answer  the  New  York  b.nikcrs  '.vould 
give  us  is  to  continue  paying  out  t'le  gold 
at  ,$35  an  ovince  as  long  ns  we  have  the  gold. 
$12  5  billion  of  it.  But  why  in  heaven's  name 
should  we  support  the  price  of  gold  at  *35  an 
ounce  by  giving  an  advance  guarantee  that 
we  will  buy  all  gold  presented  to  us  at  that 
fixed  predetermined  price? 

Keep  them  guessing.  .At  present,  all  that 
the  speculator  in  gold  has  to  do  is  to  buy  the 
gold,  pay  the  interest  cost  of  lioldmg  It"  and 
then  If  we  do  raise  the  price  of  gold,  he  turns 
it  back  and  makes  a  handsome  rrofit.  maybe 
100  per  cent. 

If  we  don't  devalue  and  don't  raise  the 
price  of  gold,  all  he  loses  is  the  interest  on 
his  investment.  He  brings  back  the  gold  and 
gets  dollars  for  It.  Why  should  we  put  a  floor 
under  the  price  of  gold? 

In  fact,  Fritz  Machlup  of  Princeton  sug- 
gested some  time  ago  that  we  announce  in 
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advaiice  that  we're  going  to  lower  ihe  price 
of  gold  in  terms  of  dollars  He  withdrew  that 
because  it  was  too  complicated.    [Laughter  | 

.Mr.  GooDFLL    Professor  Mundell? 

Professor  Mundell,  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  solutions.  I  just  want  lo  underline 
my  agreement  with  Dr.  Bernstein  on  the  point 
that  we  can  lilk  about  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  or  -vve  can  talk  about  t!ie 
implications  of  the  deficit. 

Now.  the  implications  of  the  deficit  are 
quite  clear.  Tills,  in  fact,  is  the  problem  of 
world  inflation.  If  the  U.S.  creates  too  mucli 
money,  lorcipners  have  to  accumulate  it  and 
they  spend  it.  and  \\orld  spending  goes  i:p 
too  imicli. 

Here,  the  United  States  lias  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility, not  just  to  Americans  but  to 
the  world  economy;  namely,  to  maintain 
control  over  total  spending  and  over  I'le 
mamif.ictiiring  of  cioI!ar,<:.  That  is  one  prob- 
lem, 

-And  tlie  second  j.roblem  that  is  rel.ited 
to  that  IS  the  gold  problem,  which  is  the 
problem  of  the  mechanism  we  use  for  cur- 
rently  keeping   a   lid   on   the   price   of   gold 

Ihe  inflation  problem  and  the  gold  problem 
both  require  solution.  The  inflation  problem 
requires  responsible  U.S.  financial  policies  as 
well  as  responsible  European  financial 
policies.  The  gold  problem  requires  a  man- 
agement of  uncertainties  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. Dr.  Piquet  mentioned  one  solution  for 
It.  There  are  other  solutions  for  it  .As  Dr 
Holtrop  of  the  Dutch  Central  Bank  has  re- 
peatedly said,  we  should  not  notirlsh  specula- 
tion about  increasing  the  price  of  gold.  We 
must  manage  uncertainty  in  a  better  way. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  At  this  point  I  think  before 
we  move  lo  the  distinguished  observers  for 
any  comments  or  questions  to  the  panel,  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  our  Director  of  Re- 
search, of  our  Planning  and  Research  Com- 
mittee, who  is  an  international  economist 
himself  and  an  expert  observer  in  this  field, 
Dr  Patrick  Boarman. 

Dr.  Boarman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  guests. 

I  thought  I  would  at  this  point  simply  try 
to  raise  some  general  questions  which  we 
might  try  to  cope  with  in  the  minutes  that 
remain. 

The  point  has  been  made  several  limes  that 
the  Uiiit«d  States  has  a  powerful,  rich  and 
jir.jductive  economy,  the  miuhtiest  economy 
in  tlie  world.  But  I  think  it  has  .ilso  been 
made  clear  by  a  number  of  our  panelists  that 
m  ."-pite  of  this  enormous  wealth  and  produc- 
tivity that  backs  up  the  American  dollar, 
what  we  confront  today  is  a  classical  liquid- 
ity cri.'^is,  the  cri.sis  that  can  confront  any 
lirm.  no  matter  how  rich,  no  matter  how  large 
its  a.'-.sets.  If  a  business  firm  runs  out  of  cash 
and  can't  meet  the  payroll,  it  has  to  close  its 
doors.  I  think  the  analogy  is  applicable  to  the 
United  States. 

We  iiave  very  large  .is.sets  abroad,  far  ex- 
ceeding our  -short-term  obligations.  But  the 
short-term  obligations  are  cash  obligations. 
And  the  existence  of  these  short-term  claims 
of  over  S-SO  billion  against  our  J12  billion  in 
gold,  .suggest  that  we  do  liave  :■.  most  critical 
situation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  our 
r.roblf'ii  IS  iir.t  .;.'  gr.ivc  as  it  might  appear 
in  that  the  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
which  has  been  running  at  between  $1  and 
$3  billion  for  many  ;, ears,  and  this  year 
rather  larger,  is  m  reality  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  annual  gross  national  product 
of    the   United    States. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mmd  that  tlie  ixil- 
ance  of  payments  deficit  is  cumulative,  that 
each  year's  deficit  is  added  onto  the  previous 
year's  deficit.  So  we're  riding  in  a  situa- 
tion here  where  e.ich  year',-  additional  delicit 
might  become  tiie  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back. 

I  would  like  to  suj'gest  that  one  ol  the 
aspects  of  our  problem  that  h.as  not  been 
treated    in    the    needed    depth    is    the    rela- 
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tlonship  between  the  domestic  economy  and 
the   balance   of   payments   problem 

Under  the  old  gold  standard  system  to 
which  reference  wa«  made  severiil  times, 
there  w:i8  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
movement  of  reserves  and  wha:  happened  to 
t!ie  domestic  economy  If  reserves  moved  out 
irrtaln  things  were  done  domestically  to 
bring  the  national  economy  intii  balance 
*irh  the  international  requirements  That 
was  the  classic  way  in  which  thLs  system 
operated  There  was  no  talk  of  international 
liquidity  shortaKes  under  that  system  prior 
to  1913  There  was  no  concern  about  bal- 
ance of  payments  deticlts  because  ihey  never 
became  a  problem 

The  constant  adjustment  of  each  Individ- 
ual nation  Ui  changes  In  the  international 
economy  kept  the  whole  system  in  equilib- 
rium and  whan  changes  there  were  tended 
to  be  microscopic 

This  system  wjis  scrapped.  In  the  twenties 
and  in  the  thirties,  in  favor  of  a  gold  ex- 
change standard  which,  in  effect,  cut  the 
umbihcwl  cord  which  connect*  the  domestic 
economy  to  the  international  This  Is  the 
source  of  thy  problem  we  face  today,  which 
is,  biisloaily  that  there  i.s  no  mechanism 
any  more  sithich  is  ible  to  induce  the  changes 
m  tOie  domestic  economy  which  are  required 
for  international  equilibrium 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  what  the 
options  Are  that  we  have  in  our  current  sit- 
uation We  have  the  option  of  devaluing  the 
dollar  Most  of  us  would  not  want  tt>  do  this 
and  we  presumably  will  not  do  It.  We  have 
Che  option  of  tj-ying  to  get  other  nations 
to  cooperate  with  us  and  to  increase  interna- 
tional aquullty  We  may  be  dealing  here  with 
an  Illusion  In  that  International  liquidity.  1 
would  suggest,  is  not  related  directly  to  in- 
ternational trade  In  the  p«ist.  international 
trade  h.ia  e.xpanded  very  rapldlv  without 
rapid  increases  in  liquidity,  and  the  British 
experience  in  the  19th  Century,  which  was 
reterred  to  here,  is  an  example  of  that. 

The  British  operated  the  world's  trade  and 
pavments  system  on  in  absurdly  amail  re- 
serve base  The  reason  that  they  could  do 
this  w.^s  because  the  individual  nations  were 
adjusting  their  economies  to  balance  of  pay- 
ments requirements. 

It  seems  t<  me  that  the  other  option  we 
have  is  to  adjust  our  domestic  situation  to 
balance  of  pjiyments  necessities  What  we 
confront  Is  the  old  problem  of  transfer  Too 
many  dollars  have  gone  out  and  not  enough 
ire  coming  back  to  claim  our  goods  and 
services  And  there  Is  no  mechanism  In  op- 
eration to  bring  about  adjustment  of  this 
sort 

The  option  we  have  therefore.  In  addition 
to  trying  'm  tlnd  mure  liquidity,  devaUilni;  the 
dollar,  and  using  controls,  which  is  the  op- 
tion that  the  Administration  chose,  is  that 
of  trying  to  bring  our  domestic  economy  into 
balance  by  avoiding  the  Internal  fiscal  ex- 
cesses which  have  caused  the  dollars  to  flow 
out  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  can  be  re- 
deemed for  goods  and  services 

This  Is  an  alternative  that  Is  available  to 
Us  m  contrast  to  the  controls  that  have  been 
oifered  by  the  Administration  and  of  which 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism  here 
this  morning 

Mr  GuoDF-LL  We  turn  to  the  observers  Do 
you  have  any  comments  or  questions? 

Mr   Rowen'' 

Mr  Rowen  I  wijuld  like  to  raise  a  practical 
question  about  gold  reserves  Dr  Piquet  sug- 
gested that  we  pay  out  the  gold  Mr  Martin 
h,;s  used  the  phrase  'we  have  to  defend  the 
ilollar  down  to  the  last  bar  of  gold  '  And  the 
\'.lmlnistratlon  Is  now  proposing  the  aban- 
Jonment  of  the  gold  cover  to  make  this 
possible 

My  question  Is;  does  any  member  of  the 
:ianel  think  that  any  national  .idnunistra- 
f;on  or  indeed  any  CX>ngre6s  would  sit  sUU 
tor  the  tot-aJ  diminution  of  our  gold  reserves 
Or  rather  wouldn't  there  arise  at  some  point 
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a  kind  of  a  panic  .ii  the  c-«jiiiury  .ls  gold  re- 
serves dwindled  from  »I2  to  $11  to  HO  to  $5 
billion,  (jr  some  number'  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  the  crewtlon  of.  say.  a  military  se- 
curlty  reserve  of  gold  would  there  not  l)e  a 
temptation  to  stop  the  oulft<iw  despite  our 
lOBlstence  that  we  will  ;pt  It  all  go:> 

Profei6*.or  DrRNSTEiN  I  think  what  Mr 
R.iwrn  s.ild  IS  precl-ely  correct  In  a  system 
in  which.  In  effect,  you  say  that  your  cur- 
rency Is  equAl  to  g«>ld  and  you  freely  offer  to 
convert  your  cuii.-u.  v  into  txol't,  you  crtn  go 
on  tor  a  considerable  time.  :is  we  have  done. 
, I. -raging  a  decline  of  .*1   billion  a  year 

Now.  two  things  would  lia[>pen.  One  of 
those,  the  one  you  menllone<l.  Is  that  there 
would  be  (leople  of  re8[>onslbillty.  the  Con- 
^'ress  the  Administration,  the  banking  and 
busln«»«  comnuinlly  who  would  feel  that 
continued  lops  of  gold  beyond  some  •rlUcal 
point  would  require  a  shajp  break  from  pre- 
vious policy  And  that  that  change  would 
have  tt)  be.  in  fact,  suspension  of  gold  pay- 
ments 

Now.  in  truth,  responsible  people  ought  to 
be  talking  about  this  long  before  you  get 
down  to  $5  billion  Perhaps  we  can  count 
on  an  average  loss  of  SI  billion  a  year,  espe- 
cially with  the  politlc.il  pressure  we  can  put 
on  our  friends  to  keep  .wcumuhalng  dollars. 
But  as  the  gold  holdings  go  down,  the  good 
fellows  who  ha\e  been  standing  .in  line  and 
saying  were  going  i«j  hold  onto  these  dollars 
forever,  begin  to  say  that  those  fellows  who 
iu-e  pushing  up  to  the  window  aren't  playing 
fair  We  had  better  get  ours  before  we  iire 
stuck 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  something— that 
those  who  deal  with  central  bankers  ought 
to  know:  the  central  bankers  who  would  Se 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  dollar  are 
very  numerous.  Even  those  who  criticize  us 
the  most,  really  only  fear  that  someone  else 
is  going  to  get  the  ^'old  and  then  they  will 
be  told  that  they  have  failed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  their  country.  'Vou  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  amount  of  Ingenuity  that 
central  bankers  .ire  .ipplymg  right  now  to 
the  devising  of  techniques  by  which  they 
will  be  able  to  tell  their  public.  "Look,  we 
protected  our  Interests  e\cn  if  something 
happens  to  gold" 

III  my  opinion,  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we  must  do  s»)methlng  now  or  the 
moveim-nt  tow.'ird  a  gold  crisis  will  acceler- 
ate 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Yes.  Mr    Hagedorn? 
Mr   Hacedorn   I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment on   the  subject   that  is   up  before  you 
people   In   Congress   and   that  Is  the  subject 
of  the  23  per  cent  gold  cover. 

You  In  Congress  are  being  urged  that  this 
has  to  be  removed  and  you're  being  told  that 
this  Is  of  no  significance  domestically  and 
that  It  will  strengthen  the  International  po- 
sition of  the  dollar 

But  I  think  that  you  should  go  slow  and 
reflect  on  what  you're  doing  The  25  per 
cent  gold  cover  requirement  is  the  only  ex- 
ternal impersonal  limitation  that  exists  now 
on  the  expansion  of  our  domestic  supply  of 
money  and  credit.  Without  that  the  sky  is 
the  limit  and  you  are  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  people  who  manage  the  money  supply. 
Now,  I  have  no  reason  to  disparage  the 
trustworthiness  or  the  sincerity  of  our  money 
managers,  but  do  we  really  want  to  be  In 
a  position  where  the  only  limitation  on  our 
own  domestic  money  supply  is  their  own 
judgment? 

Now,  It  may  be  that  as  you  explore  this 
question  you  ■*I1I  decide  that  the  immediate 
arithmetic  of  the  matter  leaves  you  no  ciioice 
except  to  remove  or  lower  that  25  per  cent 
gold  requirement.  But  If  that  is  your  conclu- 
sion, I  think  that  you  should  also  reflect 
oa  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  our  do- 
mestic money  supply  is  related  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  when  presented  with  this 
problem,  the  Congress  would  in  fact  remove 
the  25  fier  cent  requirement  or  lower  it  to 
some  degree. 
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I  would  t.U|;gest  in  yoiu  study  of  the  prob- 
lem that  you  should  consider  at  least  some 
sul>6tltute  for  the  impersonal  limitation  that 
hiis  been  imiKised  by  a  25  per  cent  gold  cover 
requirement  It  seems  to  me  highly  desirable 
that  we  have  st)me  sort  of  a  criterion,  some 
limitation  Now  maybe,  aa  a  practical  matter, 
the  thing  to  do  when  faced  with  the  present 
arltlunetlc.  Is  to  reduce  the  gciii  cover  to 
some  percentage  lower  than  25  per  cent,  but 
with  the  indication  that  we  .ire  not  going 
to  be  t,ilked  very  easily  into  lowering  It  the 
next  time  Or  maybe  you  should  think  in 
terms  of  st>me  other  formula  that  would 
limit  the  ability  i>f  the  managers  of  the 
mt>ney  system  to  expand  the  domestic  supply 
of  money  and  credit  Some  sort  of  a  sti- 
tlstlcal  formula  may  be  the  answer  I  don't 
know 

But  at  least  we  have  a  serious  probkni 
here  .And  I  think  you  are  being  asked  Vu  ::■  '. 
very  precipitously,  in  a  rush,  and  the  .-^ii-- 
rUHcance  r>f  this  is  being  overlooked 

Mr  OooDELL  Mr  Dale,  do  you  want  •■.i 
iiuike    I  comment'.' 

Mr  Dai.k  I  have  ,i  lurther  question  lor  the 
panel  member.s 

.^m    I    correct     that    everv    member    her. 
rce.irdless    of    their    views    on    other    thino 
fasois  a  sharp  reduction  in  our  budget  dehri' 
and   a   tax  Increase  to  do   it?  Does  anybcnf. 
disagree ' 

Mr    Goonnj,    Mombers  of  the  panel' 

Professor  Triffin.  I  would  not  want  :o 
answer  that  question  and  I  don't  want  '  . 
go  into  the  reasons  why. 

Mr,  GooDELL.  You  would  not  want  to  .n.- 
swcr  the  question.' 

Professor  Triffin,  No.  because  we  ha\o 
t)een  as.'ted  not  to 

Mr    GoiiDHL.   Oh.   I  see. 

Professor  Triffin  But  may  I  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  previous  question,  very  brletlv' 

While  I  .sympathize  very  much  with  what 
you  liave  said,  quite  clearly,  remo'. al  of  the 
gold  cover  will  not  solve  the  basic  problem, 
that  is  quite  obvious.  It  doesn't  change  anv- 
thing  in  respect  to  the  basic  reasons  behin'i 
our  dehclt. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  that  If  the 
question  had  not  been  raised  maybe  we 
might  h;ne  lived  with  it.  although  X  doub* 
It.  really.  But  once  the  proposal  has  been  put 
before  Congress,  the  rejection  of  that  pri  - 
posal  by  Congress  would  put  central  banker; 
many  of  whom  now  have  become  iiervou.i 
nellies,  on  notice  that  we  h.-xve  only  $14  bil- 
lion of  gold  to  meet  $16  billion  of  gold  con- 
vertible claims. 

I  think  that  this  would  not  fall  to  pre- 
cipitate the  sort  of  crisis  Dr.  Bernstein  men- 
tioned. 

.So.  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  com- 
pletely irresponsible  at  this  stage  for  Con- 
gress to  refu.=e  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr  Hagedorn.  What  do  you  think  would 
bo  the  reaction  of  the  international  banker^ 
if  Congress  took  the  position — now  I  am  no' 
recommending  this  but  I  .im  introducing  it 
for  discussion-  if  Congress  took  the  position 
that  no.  by  God.  we're  going  to  stick  to  that 
25  per  cent  if  we  have  to  deflate  our  economy 
to  do  it.  What  wciiild  be  the  reaction  of  the 
International  bankers  to  that? 

Professor  Triffin  Yes.  but  there  are  'M6 
billion  :n  claims  which  politically,  at  least, 
and  legally  are  convertible  into  gold  What 
would  happen  II  the  next  day  or  the  next 
week  S3  billion  is  presented  for  conversion? 

Mr.  Hacedobn.  Suppose  we  said  we  are 
going  to  deflate  our  own  economy  .=;o  that 
there  will  be  great  bargains  to  be  boualit 
in  this  country.  Maybe  nobody  would  v.'ant 
to  take  our  gold:  they  would  want  to  take 
our  goods   in.ste.'id, 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr  Haberler  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  comment. 

Professor  H.^BERL£R  I  cannot  get  so  excited 
about  this  problem  I  think  I  have  a  some- 
what higher  opinion  of  the  Intentions  ol 
the  foreign  central  bankers    Professor  Triifin 
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.^ald  they  would  be  put  on  notice  abjut  our 
liquid  Uabllules,  But  they  know  already  what 
iliese  are  and  what  the  gold  i^tock  is. 

I  think  they  know  something  else  which 
was  not  mentioned,  namely  that  the  Fed- 
criil  Reserve  can  at  any  time  waive  that 
provision  and,  if  I  remember  correctly.  Mr. 
Martin  h.xs  .^ald  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  do  it  hnd  that  could 
be  continued  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Now  almost  everybody  wants 
lo  be  recof,'nized.  Dr.  Piquet? 

Dr  PiQtTET.  I  think  we  have  to  correct  a 
misunderstanding  here.  As  f.ir  as  gold  serv- 
inij  as  an  Impersonal  regulator  of  the  money 
outstanding,  that  died  long  ago.  The  25  per 
rent  gold  cover  is  only  against  the  Federal 
Reserve  notes  outstanding,  of  which  there 
are  about  $40  billion. 

Tlie  great  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  the 
United  .States — that  which  is  the  real  engine 
oi  inflation — is  not  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
hut  bank  credit  And  the  cover  on  that  was 
removed  in   1965. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  But  the  currency  bears  a 
relatioiishlp  to  the  expansion  of  credit,  that 
:^.  the  choice  that  the  people  of  the  country 
make  in  order  to  hold  their  liquid  assets  In 
the  form  of  currency  or  in  the  form  of  bank 
iredit 

Dr.  PiQfET.  There  is  very  little  currency 
held. 

Mr.  Hagedorn.  Yes.  but  when  bank  deposits 
expand  you  can  expect  that  the  currency  'wrlll 
exp.ind  roughly  In  proportion. 

Dr.  PiorET  Yes,  true.  Oh,  I  will  grant  you 
tl.at  step  by  step  in  past  years  this  Imper- 
;onal  restraint  has  weakened  further  and 
further.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  take  the 
linal  step  of  destroying  it  altogether. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Professor  Mundell? 

Professor  Ml'ndell.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  both  Mr.  Hagedorn's  and  Mr.  Dale's 
question.  We  have  moved  to  a  situation  now 
in  which  the  tying  of  the  $10  billion  In  gold, 
which  is  scarce  internationally,  directly  to 
domestic  monetary  circulation,  will  have  a 
very  uevere  impact  on  the  use  of  gold 
throughout  the  world  as  an  international 
reserve. 

I  think  It  is  going  U>  be  an  extremely 
heavy-handed  weapon  to  force  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  suspend  the  gold  cover.  Congress 
has,  after  all,  some  control  over  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  policy  Is  to  be.  Chairman 
Martin  has  to  justify  his  policy. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  Mr. 
Dale's  question  about  the  budget  increase. 
That  Is  moving  into  a  different  kettle  of  fish. 
Tlie  whole  question  of  ftnanclal  responsibil- 
ity is  tied  up  with  the  mix  of  monetary  and 
iiscal  [xjlicy.  With  respect  to  the  tax  Increase: 
in  1966  i  lavored  a  tax  increase  and  I  think 
that  in  1967  a  tax  increase  would  have  been 
.1  LTOod  thing. 

But  the  problem  of  predicting  what  is 
needed  with  respect  to  the  tax  increase  Is  the 
problem  of  predicting  how  the  economy  Is 
1,'olng  to  look  in  seven  or  eight  or  ten  months 
:rom  now.  and  that  is  a  very  complicated 
thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  projection.  In  my 
view,  the  Administration  has  to  have  a  little 
flexibiUty.  It  may  be  that  in  two  months  or 
three  months'  time,  a  $10  billion  tax  in- 
1  rease  will  be  far  too  much.  It  may  be  that 
the  economy  ten  months  from  now  will  show 
.lens  of  a  serious  downturn.  And  my  own 
judgment  at  the  present  time  is  that  a  $10 
billion  tax  increase  is  too  large. 

Mr.  Hagedorn.  Bob,  would  you  agree  that 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  not  getting 
t  the  basic  imbalance  In  International  equl- 
obrium  that  we  have  here?  It  gives  us  more 
•ime  but  if  we  go  on  doing  what  we're  doing 
•uid  policies  don't  change,  we  could  end  up 
;u  a  couple  of  years  with  no  gold  at  all. 
Professor  Mcndell.  Well,  I  think  there  Is 

risk  for  foreign  monetary  authorities  In 
folding  more  gold,  as  the  amount  of  gold 
the  U.S.  has  continues  to  decline.  To  go  back 
to   post-World   War   I   days,   the   book   "The 
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Golden  Avalanche,"  written  In  the  1930's. 
points  out  that  the  Joke  In  the  1920's  was 
to  ship  all  the  gold  in  Europe  to  the  United 
States  and  then  leave  America  holding  the 
bag  with  all  the  gold,  since  Europe  might 
have  decided  not  to  bring  it  back  and  lo  use 
some  other  standard. 

After  1934,  Congress  rrilsed  the  price  of 
gold  precipitating  the  golden  avalanche  that 
occurred  in  the  l.-ite  1935's.  One  can  object 
to  that  because  it  meant  that  Americans 
were  exporting  goods  and  .-services  abroad  and 
getting  in  exchange  more  gold  for  burial  in 
Ft.  Knox.  It  is  a  poor  Investment  to  .ship 
goods  abroad  and  get  back  gold. 

Currently,  world  Inflation  has  caught  up 
with  the  excessive  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold  in  1934-35  and  gold  is  now  coming  back 
into  its  own  as  a  strong  international  re- 
serve. If  the  United  States  rai.sed  the  gold 
price  today,  we  would  have  another  golden 
avalanche.  We  would  have  to  Import  a  lot 
of  gold  but  export  goods  and  services  to  pay 
for  it.  That  again  would  be  a  very  poor  bar- 
gain for  the  United  States.  And  that  is  why 
the  U.S.  does  have  a  responsibility  to  work 
toward  an  international  solution  of  the  gold 
problem,  I  don't  think  the  Rio  agreements 
even  begin  to  touch  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hagedorn.  If  I  might  just  follow 
through;  Isn't  the  gold  problem  really  sim- 
ply a  reflection  of  the  economic  develop- 
ments of  the  world?  It  isn't  simply  -i  symp- 
tom of  the  changing  relationships  between 
our   productivity  and   world   productivity? 

Professor  Mundell.  Well,  gold  has  be- 
come an  attractive  commodity  because,  while 
world  prices  of  other  commodities  have  gone 
up  in  the  past  thirty  years  two  or  three  times, 
the  price  of  gold  has  not  gone  up  and  so 
gold  is  becoming  an  Increasingly  attractive 
metal  in  jewelry,  in  teeth,  and  for  industrial 
purposes. 

In  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  industrial  use  of 
gold.  Other  prices  have  risen  to  the  point 
where  Industries  are  beginning  to  substitute 
gold  metal  In  airplanes  and  are  using  it  for 
a  wide  variety  of  other  industrial  purposes. 

Mr.  Brock.  But  aren't  we  more  concerned 
with  flow  than  with  price?  It  Is  the  flow. 
It  is  where  the  gold  is  going  that  is  creating 
the  difficulty,  not  its  price. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr.  Bernstein  said  he  had  a 
one-sentence  comment. 

F*rofessor  Bernstein  Tliere  is  a  one-sen- 
tence answer  to  this  question.  Much  as  we 
love  the  notion  that  there  is  an  objective 
measure  of  the  proper  quantity  of  money  in 
the  United  States  and  the  world  as  a  whole, 
gold  cant  be  It.  This  is  because  there  has 
been  a  zero  increment  of  gold  in  recent 
years.  With  a  zero  Increment  in  gold,  there 
could  be  only  a  zero  Increment  in  domestic 
money.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

If  you  want  an  objective  measure  of  the 
proi>er  quantity  of  money,  you  have  to  find 
something  else. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Dale,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  got  an  answer  lo  your  question. 
You  had  a  partial  answer  from  Professor 
Mundell.  Professor  Triffin,  do  you  wish  to 
add  a  clarification? 

Professor  Tbiffin.  My  response  is  very 
simple.  I  do  believe  that,  faced  with  the 
present  situation,  we  will  have  to  choose 
between  a  cut  In  expenditure  and  an  in- 
crease in  taxes.  It  so  happens  that  I  would 
not  want  to  make  easier  the  avoidance  of 
certain  cuts  in  expenditures  w^hich  are  ob- 
viously necessary  for  other  reasons.  r;nyway 

Mr.  Dale.  But  you  are  for  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  In  these  circumstances? 

Professor  Triffin.  Yes.  in  those  terms,  yes. 

Mr.  Goodell.  Dr.  Madden? 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes,  thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  I  find  if 
one  interprets  various  lime  periods  implicit 
In  the  remarks  here.  It  is  possible  to  agree 
with  everything  that  has  been  said,  that  is. 
we  have   a  gold   crisis,   we   have   a   liquidity 
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crisis,  we  need  a  better  system,  the  present 
program  is  necessary  but  it  is  bad.  We've  g  /t 
it  but  we  don't  like  it.  We  are  powerful  and 
the  dollar  would  probably  be  strong  without 
doing    anything. 

But  one  aspect  of  this  whole  questloii 
which  I  would  like  to  .see  the  panel  discuss 
further  Is  the  political  aspect,  in  the  sense  of 
the  struggle  of  nations  to  assert  their  own 
Interests  while  they  .ire  also  attempting  to 
cooperate  together. 

In  this  connection,  someone  has  said  'ih.it 
If  we  can't  manage  our  own  money,  why  d  i 
we  expect  that  tlie  International  Monelarv 
Fund  can  manage  the  world's  money?  I  think 
the  interesting  point  in  the  question  is  th.a 
we  have  conflicts  here  in  the  United  States 
about  the  amount  by  which  the  money  sup- 
ply should  increase  and  the  level  of  llie 
budget  deficit  or  surplus,  and  so  on.  And  we 
make  errors  such  :i.s  m  the  iiiesent  pcriijd  in 
which  inflation  is  occurring  at  a  more  rapid 
I);icc  thai;  we  want  How  tlien  can  we  be  :  ure 
that  the  much  more  difficult  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, seen  most  vividly  in  the  case  of  tlie 
French  under  the  present  circunistances,  and 
the  real  differences  about  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  be  in  'Vietnam,  can  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  power  arrangements  In  the  Fund 
and  the  institutional  arrangements  in  the 
Fund  that  would  accompany  the  SDR's. 
Mr.  Goodell.  Professor  Triffin? 
I  rofes.sor  Triffin.  I  would  like  lo  answer 
that  briefly.  I  think  that  you  are  perfectly 
right.  I  am  quite  sure  that  nobody  trusts 
fully  the  management  of  money  by  anybodv. 
neither  by  the  United  States  nor  by  the 
Monetary  Fund  nor  by  the  French.  This  is 
true  everywhere. 

But,  as  I  .<;aid  once  to  Rueff.  It  w-ould  be 
nice  if  we  could  escape  our  responsibilities 
because  we  will  make  mistakes.  But  it  so 
happens  that  man  cannot  avoid  managing 
his  own  affairs.  Neither  God  nor  gold  will 
manage  them  for  him. 

To  be  a  little  more  precise  about  my  an- 
swer to  your  problem:  I  would  say  this, 
really,  that  the  alternative  to  rnme  ofTort  to 
reach  international  agreement  about  the 
management  of  the  Increases  in  world  re- 
serves which  will  be  required  In  the  future, 
(and  which  will  be  an  Increasing  of  credit 
reserves  because  there  isn't  enough  gold  l 
would  bo  to  leave  Fuch  a  management  tunc- 
tion  to  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  not  enough  gold  to  Increase 
world  reserves,  world  reserves  must  increase 
through  credit  operations.  Those  credit  op- 
erations may  be  simply  credits  to  the  U..S. 
banks  and  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  if  for- 
eieners  tnke  dollars,  then  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  voice  in  the  amounts,  in  the  use 
to  which  the  credits  are  put.  The  alternative 
is  to  decide  jointly,  through  the  Monetary 
Ftmd.  how  mtich  credit  the  nations  are  will- 
ing to  create  together. 

There  is  oiie  feature  of  the  SDR's  which  is 
not  morally  ."iUELiinable  in  the  long  run. 
Whenever  it  is  agreed  ttiat  another  Ijillion  (  r 
two  billion  dollars  should  be  created,  the  na- 
tions are  committed  under  the  present  RIO 
Agreement  to  give  26  per  cent  of  that  to  the 
United  States.  11  per  cent  to  Britain  (that  is 
37  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  to  let  82  under- 
developed countries  divide  among  them- 
selves about  25  per  cent. 

This  would  involve  using  the  jjower  of  in- 
ternational money  creation  for  the  support 
of  existins  national  policies,  v.'liatever  they 
are.  This  is  not  sustainable  m  the  long  run. 
If  the  lender  disagrees  with  such  policies,  he 
will  not  finance  them. 

De  Gaulle  is  •wrong  in  asserting  (and 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  done  so)  that 
gold  alone  is  enough.  I  think  that  If 
he  had  the  choice  between  gold  and 
something  in  which  he  would  have  a  voice, 
he  would  take  the  latter.  But  as  long  as  we 
don't  give  liim  that  choice,  and  he  doesn't 
have  It  at  the  momerit.  it  is  either  gold  or 
dollars  or  sterling. 
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I  can  well  understand,  f.ir  example,  why 
De  Ottulle  would  refuse  to  flnance  policies 
with  which  he  is  totally  in  disagreement, 
rightly  or  wrongly  if  we  want  him  Ui  flnance 
our  policy,  we  first  have  to  convince  him  that 
the  policy  is  right  But  we  cannot  a  >'  him 
to  finance  it  unless  we  have  d''ne  thnt  Job 
hrt 

Essentially,  the  prnblem  hefore  us  is  this: 
the  need  Uj  reach  aiirreement  on  the  tntal 
amount  of  reserves  to  be  created  and  the 
purposes  for  which   they  will  be  used. 

Those  central  bankers  who  sAld  one  cannot 
create  or  use  short-term  liabilities  to  make 
long-term  investments  of  ten  ir  twenty  years 
afflrmed  last  September  In  Rio.  that  with 
short-term  liabilities  one  can  make  gifts  not 
fT  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  forever  Thts  Is 
because  TO  per  cent  of  the  3DRs  will  not 
have  to  be  reconstituted  or  rep>aid  Curiously 
enough  this  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  before 

I  would  like  to  point  )ut  that  there  have 
been  a  lot  if  contradictions  of  this  sort.  In 
1962  when  Mr  Mauldlng  Orst  suggested 
that  some  Kind  int<>rnatloual  reserve  assets 
should  be  created,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said  this  was  absurd:  one  could 
never  create  such  a  thing  m  advance  of  a 
world  government  But  op.e  or  twi  years  later 
he  was  ready  to  support  this  new  reserve 
asset  very  forcefully 

At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  of 
the  Group  of  Ten.  the  French  suggested  a 
collective  reserve  unit  :n  accordance  with  the 
technique,  but  niit  the  purpose  suggested  by 
Dr  Bernstein  We  threw  up  our  hands  at 
that  point  and  said  no.  we  want  to  use  the 
traditional  methods  of  the  Fund.  The  French 
MWclc  to  their  'collective  reserve  unit.  Little 
by  little  our  dirferent  point  of  views  merged 
and  then  met. 

Last  March  we  siiw  the  negotiations  nearly 
break  off  because  by  that  time  the  French 
no  longer  wanted  the  reserve  unit;  they 
wanted  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States 
wanted  the  reserve  -init  and  not  the  Fund. 

I  tliink  when  you  :ook  at  all  these  con- 
tradictions you  wonder  how  far  ahead  the 
people  who  have  been  engsiged  m  the  nego- 
tiations ha"e  been  looking. 
Thank  ym  very  much 
Mr  OooOFXL  Dr  Boamian? 
Dr  BoARM.t.v  I  would  just  like  to  add  In 
connection  vith  the  point  Professor  Trlffln 
has  been  pursuing,  'hat  It  seems  to  me  that 
international  liquidity  the  SDK's,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  arrangemenis, 
and  so  on.  are  needed  not  to  flnance  trade 
but  to  flnance  balance  of  payments  dehcits. 
I  suspect  Professiir  Trltlin  would  agree  that 
all  of  these  arrangements:  the  Group  of 
Ten.  the  International  Monetary  Fund  with 
it.s  new  facilities,  and  the  SDR's.  If  approved. 
will  not  be  sutflclent  to  handle  balance  of 
payments  Ueticlts  of  the  magnitude  of  those 
incurred  by  the  Uuued  States,  especially  If 
these  continue 

Professor  TRifiN  Mr  Chuirman? 
Mr  GouDELL  Professor  Tritan. 
Professor  Tiuffin  To  give  an  answer  in 
two  sentences,  and  coming  back  to  a  point 
which  I  had  forgotten  In  my  anbwer  to  vou. 
I  agree  fully  with  what  Mr  Boarman  has 
said 

It  may  very  well  be  that  If  we  reached  an 
international  agreement  on  the  function- 
ing of  the  system.  It  would  preclude  a  guar- 
antee for  the  flnanclng  of  our  dehcits  What 
does  this  mean  ' 

It  mean*  that  if  we  continue  in  deficit 
ajid  are  unable  to  put  our  house  In  order  we 
would  have  to  sacrifice  our  remaining  re- 
source, our  dwindling  gold  stocks,  and  borrow 
from  the  .*6  billion  which  we  still  have  In  the 
IMF  We  have  $12  billion  in  gold  but  S16 
billion  >t  liabilities.  Well,  those  S16  billion  of 
liabilities  would  be  transformed  Into  a  !on>;- 
term  debt.  We  would  have  812  billion  m  gold 
plus  $6  billion  in  the  Fund,  or  $18  billion  to 
take   care   of   our   mistakes    Of   course,    we 
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might  see  .ill  that  dwindle  to  the  ix>lnt  where 
we  would  have  Ui  go  back  to  controls  or  to 
devaluation  of  the  dollar 

Dr  Bo.^RMAv  If  we  xie  going  to  get  our 
h  .use  :n  order  ,ind  I  thoroughly  ligree  with 
y  >ii  we  are  left  with  the  President's  pro- 
po-iils  md  we  .u-e  left  with    tther  options 

One  point  that  cKCurred  to  me.  iis  the 
conversation  has  been  proceeding,  is  that  If 
we  apply  generally  the  exchange  controls  of 
the  type  that  'he  Pr-vUlent  lius  ^uggesfd  and 
If  we  mike  these  more  romprehensivf  will 
this  not  have  the  effect  of  seriously  restrict- 
ing the  asablllty  of  the  dollar  Internationally 
and.  therefore,  aggravate  the  very  flight  of 
gold  that  we're  trying  to  prevenf  Don't  we 
have  other  options  here  besides  the  kind  of 
dr.xstlc  mejisures  thiit  the  administration  has 
poposed  ^ 

-Mr  GO' Dm.  Mr  .T.nssen? 
Mr.  Jansse.n  I  wunted  to  raise  one  ques- 
tion for  the  whole  panel  It  Is  getting  late 
and  I  thlnl;  ihi.s  could  be  a  quick  one, 
answered  best  by  winking  and  nodding  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  of  lie,'idlng  into  trou- 
ble and  I  wonder  if  there  is  .myone  on  the 
panel  who  thinks  that  If  this  meeting  were 
reconvened  a  year  from  now  we  would  be 
looking  back  on  some  very  fundamental 
changes  in  the  international  monclarv  sys- 
tem? 

Profe-ssor  Triffin  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt 
of  that.  The  monetary  system  will  not  stop 
dead  in  its  tracks  It  will  not  even  evolve 
in  .iccordance  with  the  mood  of  the  negotla- 
•ors  In  Rio  in  September  1U66  and  1967 
After  all,  they  did  foresee  what  was  going 
to  liappen  in  the  followiiit;  months. 
Mr  GooDELL  Dr  Piquet' 
Dr.  Piquet  I  .should  predict  that  If  the  dif- 
ficulties in  Vietnam  cme  ro  .in  end  In  this 
interval,  it  would  change  the  question 
slightly.  What  Is  the  situation  going  to  be 
after  Vietnam?  We  may  well  be  discussing 
the  dollar  shoruige  problem  again 

I  believe  that  the  problems  of  liquidity 
and  gold  are  all  going  to  be  settled  by  In- 
ternational agreement.  Tliere  Is  no  danger, 
in  my  opinion,  of  a  breakdown  In  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  in  the  immediate 
future. 

I  think  the  big  problem  is  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming 
ye.ir.  Now  there  have  been  conversations 
around  here  aincng  the  panelists  that  give 
you  the  Impression  that  we  can  t  do  anything 
for  our  balance  of  payments. 

Some  oi  the  arguments  that  have  been 
used  Indicate  that  the  balance  ot  payments 
c.uinot  l3e  Solved  by  any  mei'.sures  because 
the  minute  a  country  cuts  down  on  its  out- 
flow of  dollars,  presumably  it  brings  about 
an  immediate  reduction  in  the  Inflow.  Well, 
t'lat  .-.imply  isn  t  true 

This  Is  an  emergency  program.  This  emer- 
gency program  is  designed  to  save  $3  billion 
in  payments  On  the  liquidity  delinltlon.  I 
think  It  probably  will  save  $3  billion.  On  the 
official  settlements  tlehiiitlon.  It  will  not  .save 
$3  billion  because  of  the  reduction  of  bank 
credit  to  Europeans. 

The  reduction  of  bank  credit  to  Europeans 
will  simply  com|)el  some  of  the  New  York 
b.Auks  to  send  their  European  borrowers  to 
their  London  branches  The  London  branches 
will  be  told  "you  have  got  to  take  care  of 
that  good  European  customer.  We  will  give 
vou  back  some  ..f  your  dollars  we  took  from 
vou"  So  there  will  be  a  'eduction  of  our 
loaus  to  Europe  but  also  a  reduction  of  our 
borrowings  from  the  dollar  market.   . 

Now.  It  is  n  y  opinion  th  •!  the  President's 
program  will  be  effective  bec:\use  such  pro- 
grams can  be  i-ncctive  for  i  year,  or  for  a 
year  .ind  a  half  There  are  other  reasons 
tor  thinking  t'lat  the  repercussions  will  not 
be  of  the  order  that  some  people  have  ?ug- 
ijvEted.  The  big  point  ;s,  If  we  get  this  sav- 
ing for  a  year,  how  rin  we  make  'ure  th..t 
a  permanent  imprivcnutit  :n  our  balance  of 
payments  will  be  secured;'  We  need  a  stronger 
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balance  of  payments,  but  not  through  con- 
trols Controls  .ire  only  a  device  U)  carry  us 
through  an  emi-rgency 

The  longer  range  thing  has  to  be  a  domestic 
policy  on  credit  .i  domestic  policy  that  won't 
give  us  tiHi  much  domestic  money  creation, 
a  domestic  fiscal  policy  which  will  mak*- 
sure  that  we  don't  spend  too  much  at  hini*- 
and  .1  wage  and  price  policy  which  assures  i:s 
that  we  win  remain  competitive  in  wrl.; 
markets. 

Now.  if  we  supplement  this  .ictlon  procrni!-: 
by  real  economic  measures,  then  I  think 
th.at  In  good  time,  with  the  end  of  the  v..  ' 
In  Vietnam,  with  the  normal  growth  .  t 
world  trade,  and  above  all,  with  a  betr.r 
understanding  of  how  much  of  a  so-calUa 
deficit  we  can  carry  without  disturbing  ••  . 
world's  Internatlon,.;  monetary  system,  wi  ; 
have  a  good  strong  balance  of  paymeii's 
without  controls 
That  is  the  way  I  look  at  the  problem 
Mr.  GooDEt.L.  Dr  Boarman  wishes  to  po  f 
a  question  to  the  panel. 

Dr    Bo.iHMAN    We  are  drawing  toward   ih.- 
end  of  our  dlscu.-.slon  this  morning  and  we 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  discussed  a  number     : 
options.    We  mentioned   briefly   devaluatic. 
we're  not  considering  that 

We  have  the  option  of  trying  to  get  otlur 
countries  to  help  us  In  terms  of  creatiiu: 
more  international  li(|uldlty:  and  I  thii.k 
there  h.as  been  agreement  that  this  Is  not  . 
mechanism  which  in  the  long  run  can  coir 
with  ,1  chronic  on-t;oing  unbalance  betwti  r. 
the  United  States  ,ind  the  rest  of  the  world 
We  have  two  other  options  which  are  let 
namely,  either  the  controls  which  the  Pre.-i- 
dent  has  suggested,  or  the  adjustment  ..! 
domestic  policy,  in  respect  to  aggreR:itc 
spending,  fiscal  restraint,  monetary  restraint 
and  Wage  and  price  restraint  .'Although  ; 
take  it  that  Mr  Bernstein  would  not  un- 
derstand by  thfit  the  imposition  of  watt 
:iiid  price  iijitrols  on  the  economy. 

Professor  Bernstfin  I  don't  want  any  con- 
trols. I  want  good  policies. 

Dr.  UoARMAN.  I  agree.  Do  we  have  i 
feeling  here,  on  the  panel,  that  we  do  have 
a  feasible  alternative  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram'' Is  it  possible  now  to  cut  the  spend- 
ing, to  achieve  the  domestic  restraint  th..! 
would  bring  the  balance  of  payments  around 
Who  feels  that  we  can  do  without  the.c 
controls  by  sufficiently  restrictive  dome.-tic 
policy  which  would  not  precipitate,  we 
hope,  deflation  and  unemployment? 

Professor  Mundeli..  In  my  view,  I  don't 
think  that  the  restorative "  mea.suree  pro- 
posed will  in  fact  improve  the  balance  il 
payments.  It  will  look  as  if  they  are  goii.c 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  because 
when  you  put  a  tax  on  tourists  or  restrain 
the  export  of  capital.  It  will  certainly  m' 
Into  these  Items.  There  is  no  question  i:i;- 
th.-^t  a  tax  on  tourists  will  mean  that  lewer 
tourists  will  go  abroad.  It  is  the  etTect,>:  .  : 
the  restrictions  that  create  the  illusion  il.  .t 
they  arc  In  fact  improving  the  balance  '  : 
pavments. 

In  the  universities  some  very  serious  econ- 
ometric wrirk  has  been  done  in  this  arc:; 
The  voluntary  foreign  credit  restrictions  prf  - 
gram,  for  example,  has  been  subject  to  care- 
ful analysis,  and  the  u^jshot  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  study,  which  Is  comiig  out 
a  Brockinss  book,  is  that  the  restrictions  !..u; 
no  effect  upon  the  baiance  of  i)ayments  Tlicv 
had  the  illusory  effect,  initially.'  of  chanpii.^- 
the  item  to  which  pressure  was  applied,  hu: 
that  after  takins  into  account  all  the  iteii.s, 
no  effect  v,h\tsoever  was  observable. 

I  ti.tnk  we  greatly  exaggerate  the  lmp:i  ■ 
of  ihes-  measures.  I  would  say  that  It  Is  f.;r 
mare  preferable  to  do  without  these  me;:  - 
ures  than  it  is  to  put  these  measures  i:;- 
effect,  and  that  in  the  loni:;  run  (I.e..  th? 
next  ve.j-  or  two  years)  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  worse  on  account  of  thee 
measures.  The  effectiveness  of  aggrep.it  e 
policies,  of  appropriate  monetary  aud  fisc.il 
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policies  is  several  times  more  important  than 
the  particular  attemjjts  to  control  one  item. 
I  don't  need  to  list  the  gaps  that  are  Involved 
in  these  crt^llt  restraint  programs — the  Can- 
;ula  gap.  Uie  Panama  gap,  the  substitution 
effects  that  work  throughout  the  economy. 
the  effect  upon  foreisii  economic  policies, 
etc.  When  you  .igprcgate  these  toijether  and 
combine  them  with  the  increased  speculation 
tliat  this  leads  to  with  respect  to  gold,  as 
Profeseor  Haberler  oointed  out  very  care- 
luUy.  we  have  the  becinnings  of  a  concealed 
tievaluation.  Once  you  g;et  to  a  whole  system 
of  controls,  wh.it  governments  typically  do — 
and  the  British  government  Is  the  best  exam- 
l>le  of  this — Is  say,  "Well,  now  we  need  to 
change  the  price  of  Ltold  or  we  need  to  change 
the  exchanac  rat-e  so  that  we  can  get  rid 
of  all  these  restriction.?  that  we've  built  up 
111  ilie  process."  Tliis  is  a  policy  of  50  or  75 
•inderdeveloi>ed  countries  wTth  inconvertible 
currencies  .md  I  don't  think  it  is  the  policy 
that  the  United  States  fhould  follow. 

.Mr.  OooDELL.  Gentlemen,  we  are  getting 
ne.ir  the  end  here.  It  is  the  normal  approach 
to  have  ladies  go  lirst:  in  this  instance  I 
apologize.  Mrs  Jager.  yoii  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  going  l.ist,  and  m.iybe  that  is  a  good 
sfxit  to  be  in. 

Mrs,  Jager.  I  t,'uess  ;t  is  l^est  that  it  is  last 
because  my  question  renlly  relates  partly  to 
Mr.  Madden's  comment  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  short-run  and  the  long-run.  This 
is  a  confusing  factor  which  would  seem  to 
preclude  the  reaching  of  any  policy  conclu- 
.slons  by  a  Congressman,  from  the  advice  of 
the  panel. 

But  even  more  interesting  to  me  is  the 
combination  of  psycholottical  and  political 
judgments  iind  also  timing  Judgments  on 
llie  part  of  the  panel  Does  it  not  .seem  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance  that  the  adjustments 
that  most  of  the  i),inel  seem  to  find  neces- 
sary in  the  domestic  economy  niiuht  fall  with 
rather  undue  weicht  on  ccrlnin  .sectors  of 
this  economy;  doesn't  this  :,eem  to  you  to  be 
.in  importatit  aspect  in  this  consideration? 
In  other  words,  aren't  you  letting  the  tail 
wag  the  dog  almost  entirely  in  your  general 
attitude,  that  to  t;ike  rare  of  a  long-run 
problem  yoti  consider  measures  which  would 
result  in  :i  j^retty  .'-trong  defiating  of  this 
economy? 

Mr.  CJooDELL.  Professor  Bernstein? 
Professor  Bernstein.  Well.  I  want  to  be  the 
ilrst  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  deflating 
would  solve  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. Deflating  is  the  one  thing  which  would 
make  sure  that  demand  abroad  falls  off  as 
much  .as  demand  here.  This  is  why  I  say  some 
people  here  practically  suggest  that  there 
.tre  no  .solutions. 

I  would  say  that  what  I  want  to  get  out 
of  this  economy  is  that  part  of  the  demand 
which  is  clearly  excessive,  which  is  Infla- 
tionary, which  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  in 
I>rlccs,  v^'hich  made  our  exports  less  competi- 
tr.e.  which  pulled  in  the  import  ^oods  from 
abroad  to  fill  up  the  shortage  of  .supply  rela- 
tive t<3  demand  that  we  have  !)een  experi- 
encing. 

As  Mr.  Trlffin  .said,  in  1964  we  had  an 
en'ormous  surplus  on  Roods  .uid  services,  on 
ijoods  particul.irly.  By  1966  we  had  dissipated 
more  than  half  of  it. 

Now  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Piquet,  has  shown 
us  that  in  the  first  three  months  of  1967  the 
bal.ince  of  payments  was  a  little  bit  better, 
excluding  the  bad  items— I  mean  excluding 
the  items  that  went  up,  like  military  spend- 
inu  which  he  doesn't  regard  as  in  the  current 
■  iccount.  But  he  didn't,  so  lar  as  I  am  con- 
(  crned.  prove  that  it  was  any  good  before  it 
kt  .t  better,  .ind  that  is  our  problem. 

We  have  had  inflation  and  it  is.  strictly 
H^c'iking,  along  with  the  war,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  deficit.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
i-olve  the  problem  by  getting  rid  of  the  infla- 
tion, not  by  deflating. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  A  distinction  between  defla- 
tion and  disinflation? 
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Professor  Bernstein.  If  you  want  to  use 
that   old-fashioned   term. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Dr.  Piquet? 

Dr.  Piquet.  One  word  about  using  the  word 
"deflation"  so  fast  and  loose.  There  is  little 
emphasis  here,  but  not  enough,  on  the  neces- 
sities of  International  adjustment  through 
the  forces  of  the  market.  We  did  have,  as 
was  pointed  out,  under  the  old  gold  stand- 
ard a  tolerable  degree  of  adjustment  via 
trade  without  deflation  Adjustments  do  not 
occur  in  aggregates;  :<djustments  .ccur  al- 
ways :it   the  margin. 

Now,  this  leads  us  into  liber.-il  trade  jjolicy 
philosophy.  By  increasing  imports  lor  ex- 
perts), we  do  not  necessarily  provoke  un- 
cnijJloyment.  There  is  a  .sh.ft.  there  is  an 
adjustment  of  workers  from  one  Hue  to  an- 
other, as  the  AFL-CIO  has  itself  pointed  out, 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Ladies  and  L'cntlemen,  I 
think  we  have  drawn  to  the  furthest  extent 
now  of  our  time.  And  I  want  t.)  si,y  first 
of  all  that  we  are  very  privileged  to  have 
had  such  a  distinguished  uroup  "i  !)anelists 
and  observers  here. 

1  want  you  also  to  know  that  you've  not 
been  talking  to  yourselves.  At  one  point  this 
morning,  before  we  got  the  ()uonim  calls. 
I  cotmted  fifty  members  of  Congress  in  the 
audience,  so  hopefully  some  of  this  has  been 
absorbed  in  [ilaccs  where  it  i  in  do  some 
good . 

And  we  were  also  i)riviicgcd  to  h..ve  here 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  rrcas- 
ury  for  International  .'Vffalrs.  Mr.  John 
Petty. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  us.  as  a  ILstener 
and  a  learner.  I  certainly  learned  a  great 
deal  and  I  thank  all  of  you  for  takine;  the 
time  and  the  effort  to  be  a  part  ol  this  panel 
this  morning. 

Tlie  meeting  is  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  o'clock  p,m  .  the 
meeting  was  adjotirned.) 

After  the  Pound:  What?  Or  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Standard:  Nfithfr  Gold 
NOR  the  Dollar 

(By  Robert  Ti'lffin.  Yale  University) 

SUCCESS  or  lAILtTiF'' 

The  devaluation  of  the  pound  might  have 
opened  a  new  era  in  monetary  cooiJeration. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  meaningful  in- 
ternational consultations  determined  the 
new  rate,  prevented  a  spiralling  of  mutu.iily 
defeating  devaluations  by  other  major  coun- 
tries, and  elicited  from  them  large  credits 
in  support  of  the  new  rate.  It  could  have  been 
a  ttreat.  an  tmprecedented  .success  in  our 
groping  for  a  new  monet^iry  order. 

Instead  it  unleashed  an  equally  unprec- 
edented wave  of  speculation,  throwing  even 
greater  doubts  than  already  existed  as  to  the 
survival  of  our  international  monetarv  sys- 
tem. 'Why? 

MARKET  P.TPPLE-S 

Market  analysts  concentrate  their  guess- 
work on  the  day-to-day  ripples  that  miizht 
quiet  down  tomorrow  or  l>e  the  beginnings 
of  a  maelstrom.  They  note  the  I.TlUire  of  the 
devaluation  to  restore  so  far  full  confidence 
in  the  pound  and  bring  back  to  London  a 
substantial  jiortion  of  the  short  term  lands 
that  flew  from  it  in  the  precedinc  weeks, 
months,  or  years.  They  see  speculative  unrest 
spreading  from  the  pound  to  other  cur- 
rencies, and  ijarticulaxly  to  the  dollar.  Private 
gold  i)urchases  appear  to  have  risen  to  rec- 
ord levels  of  possibly  .«1  billion,  or  more,  in 
the  month  following  the  jiotind  devaluation. 
Who  is  to  blame?  And  how  Ions  can  this  last 
without  forcing  an  official,  or  tinofflc;,i!.  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold? 

CULPRITS   OR   SCAPEC0.1TS7 

President  de  Gaulle  kindly  offer.'  himself 
as  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  what  liappened. 
He  started  his  gold  purchases  sever.il  years 
ago,  allowed — or  stimulated?  — press  leaks 
that  alarmed  speculators,  refused  to  cooper- 
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ate  fully  with  others  In  financing  the  reme- 
dies whicli  we  lavored  ourselves  to  get  us  out 
of  the  hole  Others  blame  the  British  for 
having  waited  too  long,  and  for  ha\ing  bun- 
gled by  not  closing  the  exchange  market  on 
the  day  preceding  ilie  devaluation  rather 
than  on  the  following  Monday.  As  lor  the 
new  wave  of  specul.itif>n  which  rtx-ked  the 
market  iroin  December  11th  throiuth  Decem- 
ber 18th,  Ihey  ascribe  it  to  the  unprecedented 
gate-cr.ishing  oi  the  jealously  closed  club,  or 
Mecca,  of  central  b.inkers— the  Bank  lor  In- 
ternational Sctllement.s— by  our  Under.-ec- 
refary  of  the  Tnasnry.  and  to  rumored  US 
Iiroposals  to  seek  .igreement  on  various  wavs 
to  close  .speculators'  access  to  gold  at  the 
!)rrsent  price,  thus  inducing  them  to  scurry 
before  the  door  was  locked  in  their  face. 

The  new  :ind  drastic  US.  biilance-of-p.iy- 
ments  program  unveiled  on  January  1st  was 
obviously  limed  to  ward  off  the  lurtlier  spec- 
uliitive  wave  th:>t  might  have  been  expected 
otherwise  Irom  the  public  announcement  uf 
the  unprecedented  stold  drain  irom  Fort 
Knox  in  December;  $295  million  in  a  .single 
month. 

TV\-r)    IIASIC    ISSfES 

All  this  m;>kes  la.scinatiiig  copy  indeed  for 
the  newspapers,  out  throws  little'light  on  the 
basic  Issues  that  will  determine  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  jiresent  crisis:  tlie  death- 
throes  of  Die  present  gcld-exclK.npe  stand- 
.ird.  aggravated  ^.nd  accelerated  by  the  huge 
and  persistent  deficits  <jf  the  two  countries 
whose  national  curreiicies  .serve  as  interna- 
tional reserves  for  others,  i  e.  the  United 
Kiii'-dom.  .;iid  iirimarllv  todav  tlie  United 
States. 

THE  DEATH  iiF   I  HE  OOLO-EXCHANCE  STANDARD 

The  gold-exch.tnge  standard  1.=;  de.id  or  dy- 
ing, btit  liOthing  else  iias  taken  its  jihicc  yc( 

It  rested  une.i.sily  yesterday  on  two  ,sourcos 
of  supply  for  needed  Increases  in  The  world 
reserve  p.ool,  essential  to  ,sustain  desirable 
und  feasible  i-ates  of  expansion  in  w^rld  trade 
and  production;  (1)  gold,  and  i2i  gold- 
convertible  foreign  exchange.  Both  have 
tot.'illy   dried   up   in   recent   yeiirs 

Gold  used  to  provide  three  lourlhs,  ..r 
more  of  global  reserve  increases  In  spite  .if 
increasing  USSR  .sales,  its  contribution 
dropped  to  only  one  fourtli  in  tlic  quinquen- 
nium 1960  1964.  and  has  now  become  nepa- 
tive.  Indeed  it  was  already  negative  before 
the  recent  speculative  gold  rush.  In  the  hi.st 
twelve  months  for  which  estimates  are  avail- 
able (July  1966-June  1967i,  private  pur- 
<)i  uses  by  industry.  Jewelers,  denti.sts.  hoard- 
ers .-md  speculators  i.$l,7  billion)  exceeded 
the  iit.il  supplies  coming  to  the  market  from 
new  gold  production  i$14  billion),  the  dif- 
lerence  lieing  met  by  a  *300  million  cr.ntrric- 
tion  in  offlclnl  gold  holdings.  I^ast  month's 
events  will,  of  course,  dig  further — prob.ibly 
by  *1  billion  or  more — into  the  world  po  )1  of 
monetary  gold 

Gold-convertible  forei'^n  exchange  thus 
provided  the  lion's  share  of  new  reserve  in- 
creases: sixty-five  percent  of  the  total  over 
the  years  1960-1964.  Tl.ese  loreiizn  exch.mize 
reserves  are  overwlielmir.gly  made  up  'if  dol- 
lar lOU's  They  v,-ere  at  first  accepted — or 
even  eagerly  looked  for — by  other  countries, 
because  they  cirried  substantial  interest- 
e:irnings,  unavailable  of  course  on  gold 
met;il,  ,ind  could  be  converted  at  will  into 
gold  by  their  holders,  without  any  question 
or   embarrassment   whatsoever. 

This  system  w.-is  killed.  sever.Tl  years  ago, 
by  our  brilliant  Undersecrct.iry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Roosa,  when  he  was  forced — for  very 
good  reasons  indeed — to  i.ppeal  to  "inter- 
national cooperation"  in  order  to  apply  the 
brakes  on  gold  conversions  which  might  top- 
ple the  system  by  r.Tiding  the  gold  cell.irs  of 
Port  Knox,  In  1949.  these  were  overflowing 
with  about  .$251 J  billion  of  gold  and  another 
■Jl'j  billion  of  n^t  claims  on  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  while  our  gold-con- 
rertible  debt  to  foreign  central  banks  barely 
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exceeded  »3  billion  In  the  followlni?  years. 
onr  net  mi">netarv  .-cs^rvee  dn^pped  (fTid- 
uillv  from  their  liH9  peak  •  »22  3  billion  i  to 
SIO  9  billion  In  I'JSJ  and  minus  M  2  billion 
.n  June  of  thlj  year  The  net  re.servc.i  >f  both 
reserve  renters  together  the  United  .'States 
and  the  United  Kir,t?doin-  and  >f  the  other 
countries  were  about  equal  approximately 
«17  billion  1  in  1949  hut  the  first  h-d  dropped 
bv  mld-19e7  to  minus  »9  bllUnn  or  SIO  billion, 
while  the  second  had  rl.sen  to  well  over  ISO 
billion 

Sterllne;.  and  even  the  dollar,  no  longer 
looked  quire  "is  ifod  fis  <old."  nnd  foreli?n 
countries  be<-ame  Increaslnijlv  reluctant  to 
pile  ap  further  find  .era  \iid  less  e:utlly 
■'KoUl-cint'ertlble" — sterling  md  dollar  lOO's. 
They  were  more  and  more  Inclined  in- 
stead to  convert  them  Into  i^old.  If  thpy 
c<MiKl  )r  dared  or  m  i;<:)!d-k,'uaranteed  rlulms 
on  '-he  International  Monetary  P-ind  In  the 
last  two  .tnd  haif  veivrs-  from  'he  end  of 
I'JrV*  through  mul- U)fi7  — thev  ^-onverted  the 
entirety  of  their  o\irrent  reserve  ijalns  i»4  4 
billion  1  and  3ome  i  »0  2  billion  i  of  their 
pre%'limslv  wcumuliit4"d  foreli;a  exchange 
holdings  UiM)  .jold  i2  4  billion  i  .md  claims 
on  the  IMF  *J  1  billion  I  Foreign  exchange 
Uquldiitlon  bv  developed  countries  even 
reached  th«  huge  total  if  *2  3  billion  ■  of 
which  »0  a  billion  by  France  and  82  billion 
by  other  countries)  but  was  nearly  offset 
by  unprecedented  foreign  exchange  accumu- 
lation by  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

TSJI   DEBATE  ON    .MONETARY   REFORM 

Events  have  thus  confirmed  dramatically 
•lif  fl'ictant  ind  !>eluTed  recognition  by  the 
•  >incl;il  negotlat<irs  uf  the  Oroup  of  Ten  and 
the  IMP  that  neither  gold  ht  i;old-convertl- 
ble  f  tflgn  exchiuige  could  \)e  safely  relied 
up.jn  to  .■>UbUiiu  Indeilnitely  the  world  re- 
serve requirements  of  expanding  levels  of 
wtirld  trade  md  production.  Indeed,  now 
tliat  both  of  these  traditional  stiurces  of 
reserve  increases  have  become  negative,  re- 
liance upon  them  threaten  not  only  to  un- 
leash delLitlonary  pressure  or  mutually  de- 
feating trade  restrictions  on  the  world  econ- 
omy, out  also  to  destroy  the  stability  of  the 
two  currencies  which  us«d  to  prop  up  the 
gold-exchange  standard. 

Four  yeiirs  of  arduous  negotliitlons  finally 
succeeded,  a  the  R;o  de  Janeiro  meeting  of 
the  IMF  last  September,  m  producing  a  blue- 
print for  the  deliberate  creation  of  a  truly 
mteruatlonal  reserve  asj-et.  in  the  .unounts 
necessary  rjj  .supplement  vaniiiung  supplies 
of  gold  ttnd  foreign  cxcliange  reser-.es.  This 
agreement,  however,  must  stiil  be  'ATitten  out 
la  legal  :\jrm  and  batched  -ratlhed— by 
scores  of  c  aii;r esses  and  P;irllainentfi  before 
It  can  cunie  luo  operation.  .•\nd  when  the 
new  bird  ftnally  breaks  nit  of  its  shell,  a 
-special  pro'.isiuii  will  still  forbid  It  to  fly. 
or  even  t.>  AMik  unul  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  succeeded  In  di- 
minishing substantially — or  even  eliminated 
entirely  .md  durably— their  huge  and  per- 
sistent reserve  deficits. 

I  ventured  to  predict  at  the  time  that  the 

Rio  -Agreement  would  do  little — or  nothing 

therefore,  to  solve  the  more  immedl.Hte  prob- 
lems raised  by  ttie  storm  already  raging 
around  the  pound  sterling,  and  by  the  t"idal 
wjtve  of  bearish  dolLir  speculation  which  a 
sterling  devaluation  might  unleash  upon  the 
world  I  .vdUed  optlmisUcally,  however,  that 
these  forthcoming  crises  would  impel  new  in- 
t:rnational  rescue  operations  which  mitjht 
rtnally  force  us  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
problem  which  the  negotiators  had  bravely 
r-ieC  to  sweep  under  the  carpet.  1  e.  the  rela- 
t.dhship  of  the  proposed  new  reserve  asset 
•o  the  former  ones,  the  role  which  gold,  doi- 
l.-rs  and  sterling  would  continue  to  play  m 
r  iture  resene  creation,  and  particularly  the 
!U  :erent  vulnerability  of  the  system  to  sud- 
icn  .ir  massive  conversions  from  foreign  ex- 
ch.inge  into  gold. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  much  heraldi'd  .>np.i«ltlon  <if  views  he- 
t'At-.'n  -Jie  L'.'i.tfil  .-states  and  Prance,  which 
had  bl'x'kfd  um-ement  for  so  long,  revolved 
liidf^d  in  this  isKUl"  I'hf  V  .s  wanted  ba.sl- 
cally  to  dl.seo.irage  the  -onvfrsii  n  of  dollars 
Into  gold,  but  wished  also  to  preserve  as  far 
as  possible  lur  -hancea  to  hnanre  part,  at 
least,  of  .jur  future  de.'iclts  through  further 
dollar  accumul.iti  on  by  foreign  central 
banks,  up  to  undetermined  amounts  As  long 
as  we  maintain  that  position  it  will  tie  dlfll- 
cult  Indeed  ( 1 )  either  i  ■  exact  fr(jm  European 
governments  precipe  c ommlinients  for  the 
creation  and  absorption  of  new  re.'-.erve  as- 
sets which  might  concelvnblv  add  to  alreadv 
excessive  and  intlatlon.iry.  levels  of  dollar 
accumulation,  or  (2)  to  erect  Jointly  ap- 
prriprute  siifeguards  igalnst  sudden  or  ma.s- 
sive  liquidation  Into  gold  ^f  dollar  reserves 
currently  accruing  to  foreign  central  banks 
nr  already  accumulated  by  them  over  the 
long  years  of  Junctlonlug  i^f  the  gold- 
ekchange  standard. 

THE    t)Ot.LA«    *«EA    ALTEBNATIVE    TO    INIER- 
NAnoN«l.     AOREEMF.NT 

These  financial  disagreements  have  now 
been  compounded  and  magnified  by  the 
political  implications  of  continued  dollar 
iccumultttlon  by  foreign  central  banks.  Our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called  for  such 
.icciimulatlon.  particularly  by  the  surplus 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  fta  an  In- 
dispensable cooperation  for  the  financing  of 
our  direct  Investments  abroad  and  of  the 
defense  of  the  "free  World"  not  only  In 
Europe,  but  al.«o  in  Vietnam.  Negotiations 
aiming  at  offsetting  the  foreign  exchange 
c<«ts  of  the  stationing  of  our  troops  In  Ger- 
many ended  up.  last  March,  with  a  German 
"declaration  of  Intention"  promising  appar- 
ently broader  and  unlimited  dollar  accumu- 
lation and  retention  to  avoid  undesirable 
disturbances  in  the  cold  markets  Substantial 
increases  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  since 
last  March,  not  only  in  Oerniany  (*172  mil- 
lion through  November  1.  but  also  in  Italy 
($845  million).  Belgium  i$307  million l.  the 
Netherlands  iJ274  million),  etc..  In  sharp 
c  inirast  to  previous  reductions,  suggest  that 
similar  bargaining  pressures  may  have  been 
exercised  on  tliese  countries  to  bolster  up 
their  flagtrlng  interest  In  dollar  acctimu- 
latlon  and  deter  them  from  excessive  gold 
converslons- 

We  msy  ho  slipping  unwittingly  indeed,  by 
graaual  steps  whose  ultimate  outcome  Is 
hardly  suspected — as  was  the  c.ise  for  our 
Vietnam  escalitloa— toward  a  most  radical 
.solution  of  our  b.iUnce-of-paymcnts  dlffl- 
cultlea.  Influential  banking  ^tilces  have  re- 
cently Joined  the  chorus  of  academic  writers 
calling  for  a  demonetization  of  that  barba- 
rous relic:  ^old.  We  could  do  this  unll.iter- 
ally.  by  suspending  formally  gold  purchases 
as  well  -IS  frold  sales,  cr.  more  Infornxally.  by 
r:.islng  V  ar.cui  forms  :>i  restrictions — on  cap- 
ital, and  even  on  current  account  traiisac-  , 
tlons — »ra!n»t  countries  which  Insist  on 
cashing  their  doll.^rs  for  gold.  Ma,ny  coun- 
tries might  then  prefer— according  to  this 
reasoning— to  finance  our  dehclts  through 
unlimited  dollir  accumulation,  since  their  re- 
fusal to  buy  and  reteln  the  dollar  overflows 
would  either  expev!  the.r  Industries  to  severe 
U  S  restrictions,  or  to  unbearable  competi- 
tion with  V3.  producTs  whore  c-.j.sta  would 
be  slashed  by  the  de[  rcclatlon  of  the  dollar 
In  terms  of  their  ov,n  currency. 

Other  Instruments  of  persuasion  could  even 
be  brought  Into  p!:'.y.  if  necersary:  shirp  cuts 
In  our  foreign  aid  to  some.  In  our  military 
supplies  to  others,  etc 

The  discriminations  cstnblL  bed  by  our  new 
balance-of-payments  program  between  three 
groups  of  countries  might  easily  Indicate  a 
further  .uid  major  step  along  this  road,  as 
they  may  induce  countries  to  escape,  or  alle- 
viate, our  restrictions -shifting  their  status 
from  "heir    to     purjatorj-  '  or     heaven" — by 
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agreeing  to  Umlt  their  dollar  con»er«lon.s,  tr 
even  to  sell  us  gold  against  further  plUng-up 
of  (1.  liar  lOU  s 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  could  easily 
refieat  in  this  nianner  the  dUsastrous  experi- 
ence of  BrU,iln  with  her  sterling  area  We 
cinild  force  even  ::.ore  countries  into  a  lioU.ir 
area,  large  enouirh  to  absolve  us  of  anv  futurs 
worries  about  our  balance  of  payment.": 

At  least,  for  a  while'  And  at  the  cost  of 
building  up  a  tidal  wave  which  would  be 
certain  to  engulf,  .simner  or  later,  such  "doll,  r 
Irnperlall.sm  into  a  renewal  nt  the  divisive 
Hiiil  destructive  International  inonetarv  and 
economic  chaos  nf  the  I9:lus  Public  opinion 
would  soin  awaken  "r  be  awakened — to  the 
political  lmp:icatKn.s  of  .such  a  system,  le. 
the  liTClble  tinanclng  by  !i)rel?n  central 
banks  .ind  their  natlonaLs  <pf  whatever  defi- 
cits we  may  Incur  in  pursuing  policies  i;nl- 
latcrallv  decided  bv  us.  even  if  these  policies 
entered  Into  conrtlct  with  their  own  views 
of  world  Interests,  or  of  their  own  national 
Interests 

It  Ks  True  that  we  .similarly  financed  our- 
selves, in  the  .Marshall  plan  and  early  NATO 
days  the  huge  dertclts  of  the  European  coun- 
tries Tliese  deficits,  however,  were  associated 
with  policies  on  which  we  uU  agreed:  the  re- 
construction of  a  t;urope  rtilned  bv  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  and  left  as  a  tempting  prey 
for  Stalinl.st  aggrrs.slon  or  subversion  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  many  Europeans  do 
not  agree  tr>day  with  the  policies  of  our  Ad- 
ministration in  Vietnam,  and  that  .some  rf 
them  stronclv  i  b)^»ct  to  what  they  regard 
as  .m  exci';:sive  penetration,  or  lake-over,  ol 
their  industries  by  .-American  capital  Thev 
inav  be  wrong,  but  It  would  be  highly  un- 
realistic to  expect  them  to  finance  indeil- 
nitely policies  on  which  they  have  not  been 
consulted  and  with  which  they  may  at  times 
deeply  disagree. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  fuch  short- 
sighted US.  policies  could  only  be  to  tirouse 
sharp  political,  as  Vk'ell  as  economic,  divisions 
botween  the  United  States  and  Europe,  as 
well  .-IS  many  other  countries.  More  and  more 
countries  would  desert,  sooner  or  later,  the 
dollar  area,  and  erect  compensatory  barriers 
against  the  "foreirn-exchange  dumping"  as- 
sociated vrlth  the  downward  drift  of  a  float- 
ing dollar — no  longer  supported  by  centr.^.l 
bank  purchases — In  the  exchange  mark-:" 
Economic  warfare  4  la  I930's  between  a  nc.v 
gold  bloc  and  a  shrinking  doll;u--sterli..:r 
bloc  would  replace  the  economic  coopcratu  n 
that  has  assured  our  Joint  prosperity  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

ROl.VDING   VP  THE  RIO  AGREEMENT 

The  ngreemsnt  reached  at  the  Hngue  be- 
tween t.'-.p  EEC  countries,  and  Liter  pxi-iar.ri  i 
Into  the  Rio  Agreement  of  last  September, 
was  lirgely  a  .sane,  last  minute  reaction  i  ) 
the  abyss  which  was  opening  before  the  ev.s 
of  the  negotiators  :xs  a  result  of  the  unre.i- 
.^onable  and  Incompatible  so-called  "nego- 
tiating positions"  previously  adopted  1  y 
Prance  and  the  United  States.  Substantial 
concessions  by  the  French  rallied  unanimiv 
within  the  Etjro;)eaa  Economic  Cominun;  y 
In  favor  of  solutions  acceptable  to  the  UL.ued 
States,  and  f.ar  preferable  Indeed  ta  the  "un- 
dermining" of  the  international  monetary 
system  alluded  to  by  .Secretary  F^'wler  r.t 
Pebble  Beach,  on  March   17th.  1967. 

Having  agreed,  however,  on  the  need  fur 
a  new  reserve  afset.  we  should  now  try  to 
accelerate — or  anticipate — its  creation,  not 
so  much  to  expand  present  levels  of  world 
liquidity,  but  to  prevent  their  contractioji 
through  flights  Into  gold  by  either  specula- 
tors or  central  banks  or  both. 

The  new  reserve  .u<;set  can  be  made  vast:v 
more  attractive  to  central  banks,  and  more 
acceptable  to  their  politicians  and  public 
opinion,  than  mere  sterling  or  dollar  lOUs. 
Contrary  to  widespread  opinion.  It  can  also  be 
made  as  safe  for  them  as  t^old  Itself. 
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.-^s  long  as  it  Is  not  -available,  however, 
for  reserve  accumulation,  and  the  practical 
choice  for  reser\e  holders  remains  con- 
stricted to  either  gold  or  dollars,  President 
(le  OauUe  will  not  be  alone  In  preferring 
pold.  especially  us  long  as  our  absurd  and  Im- 
moral venture  in  Vietnam  perpetuates  defi- 
cits of  several  billion  dollars  a  year  in  our 
balance  of  payments 

The  most  urgent  i.i.sk  confronting  us  at 
this  juncture  is  not  .so  much  to  expand  Im- 
inedl.itely  the  world  reserve  pool  .is  it  is  to 
.irrest  the  contraction  now  triggered  by  wild 
iliithts  into  gold  by  .speculators  wliom  central 
I-., inkers  themselves  might  imitate  tetTfSirow 
if  they  lin.illy  lost  their  nerve.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  not  to  close  the  private  gold  rnar- 
ket,  merely  transferring  its  activities  thereby 
to  black  or  grey  in.irkets  as  in  the  late  1940's 
and  early  19,iO's.  It  is  to  warn  speculators 
th.it  central  banks  no  longer  need  gold  as 
their  ultimate  reserve  iis.-et,  ,ire  ready  to  use 
instead  of  .i  now  reserve  asset  jointly  created 
and  managed  by  them,  and  are  therefore  able 
and  willing  to  dump  in  free  gold  markets  the 
ijlllions  r,f  dollars  ol  sterile  gold  v,-hlch  they 
now  hold- 

This  may  well  indeed  correspond  to  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  new  gold  pool  jilans 
rumored  to  have  been  proposed  at  Basle  by 
Undersecretary  Deming  earlier  this  month. 
To  make  sucl-i  proposals  truly  negotiable, 
however,  we  must  sti:ip  overplaying  our  hand 
as  we  have  done  t-o  fjften.  .ind  .'it  such  costs, 
over  the  last  eight  years. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  to  negotiate 
any  agreement  that  would  enable  us  to  elude 
mdehniteiy  the  correction  of  our  persistent 
bal.ince-of-jiavments  dehcii  either  through 
bilateral  i)aIin;n!:-off  uf  further  dollar  lOU's 
on  foreign  central  banks,  or  through  large 
..nd  automatic  earniarkuip  in  our  lavor  (26 
percent!  of  the  new  reserve  asset  i)roposed 
at  Rio.  but  which  is  unlikely  to  see  the  light 
of  day  as  long  as  r>ur  deficits  continue  on 
the  present  scale.  We  might  be  forced.  like 
other  countries,  to  accelerate  the  re-equlll- 
bration  of  our  accounts,  and  to  linance  our 
t  ipcnng-olf  dehcits  through  gold  losses  ,ind 
recourse  to  our  still  huge  drawing  rights 
*5'.,  bilhon)  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  We  can,  on  the  other  hand,  reasonably 
expect  to  negotiate  an  .igrecment  protecting 
us  .igainst  the  danger  of  massive  conversions 
mw  gold  of  the  huge  indebtedness  Incurred 
l>y  us  over  the  hist  half  century  of  function- 
ing of  the  .ibsurd  Monte-drlo  roulette  dlg- 
i.ified  under  the  name  of  "gold-exchange 
.standard." 

I  am  deeply  convinced,  lor  my  part,  that 
:he  US,  national  interests,  .is  well  as  those 
•f  the  world,  will  be  served  far  better  in  this 
way  than  by  i>rotr.icted  delays  and  ultimate 
f.iilure  of  negoti.itmg  aims  unacceptable  to 
I'ther  countries.  ..r  by  short-sighted  attempts 
•o  extract  unlimited  hnancing  from  reluc- 
!ant  partners  in  any  "dollar  area"  scheme,  or 
by  the  i-nonet.iry  chaos  and  economic  war- 
f.ire  which  either  of  these  techniques  would 
be  bound  to  unleash,  in  the  end.  upon  a 
■vorld  in  which  we  are  condemned,  and  must 
!farn  to  live  together. 

THE    JANUARY     1     PROGRAM 

Tl.e  new  restrictions  announced  on  Jan- 
M.iry  1st  .tre  primarily  a  liurried  response  to 
I'ur  immediate  concern:  plug  the  dramati- 
lally  widening  gold  leak  from  Fort  Knox. 
They  may  do  so  in  the  short  run.  even  though 
•he  7iet  "improvement"  to  be  expected  from 
•hem  13  likely  to  remain  far  short  of  the  $3 
iiillion  optimistically  aimed  at.  Direct  Invest- 
ments financed  abroad  are  exempt  from  the 

cilings  established,  but  much  of  this  financ- 
ing will  come  from  foreign  funds  withdrawn 
:rom  New  York  or  which  would  otherwise 
i.ive  been  placed  in  New  York.  Moreover,  our 
I.   pes   to  improve  our  balance  by  $3  billion 

r.d  Britain's  hopes  to  improve  its  balance  by 
-i  2  billion  are  unlikely  to  be  matched  by  an 
'ccepted   deterioration  of  $4.2  billion  either 
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in  Continental  Europe,  whose  surpluses 
totalled  less  than  $700  million  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  last  year,  or  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  where  they  barely  reached  $350 
million.  New  troubles  and  spiralling  of  re- 
strictions are  likely  to  be  forced  upon  other 
countries  by  our  measures,  just  ius  they  were 
forced  on  us  by  the  aftermath  nf  the  British 
devaluation. 

As  for  our  own  longer  run  aims  and 
policies,  the  new  program  confirms,  but  does 
not   resolve,  the  dilemma  highlighted  above: 

1.  It  can— and  I  hope  should— be  inter- 
preted .OS  a  laudable  and  long  overdue  at- 
tempt to  pave  the  way  for  a  riuicker  and 
fuller  agreement  on  a"  negotiable  plan  for 
international  monetary  reform,  by  meeting 
the  European  objections  lo  our  Inure  and 
persistent  deficits.  It  even  centers  our  pro- 
posed measures  on  an  effort  to  reduce  dras- 
tically the  splurge  of  direct  investments 
which  some  of  Jiem  have  denounced  as  a 
"take-over"  of  their  Industrial  cstablisnuient 
by  .American  capital. 

2.  The  plan  could  also  be  interpreted,  how- 
ever, as  :i  further  move  toward  .i  dollar 
area"  solution,  discriminating  in  lavor  of  the 
countries  which  refrain  from  converting 
their  dollars  into  gold-  le  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  the  United  Kini'dom,  Canada, 
Japan.  Australia,  etc— and  auainst  those, 
"principally  Continental  Western  Europe." 
which  refuse  to  linance  our  deficits  m  th'i.s 
way, 

I  .suspect  that  the  Administration  it-eli  re- 
mains deeply  divided  as  to  which  of  these  two 
directions  it  will  take  in  the  forthcoming 
months.  Indeed,  it  might  be  forced  into  the 
second  if  the  surplus  countries  of  Continen- 
tal Western  Europe  failed  to  respond  con- 
structively to  the  first.  An  international  solu- 
tion to  what  is,  after  all.  an  international 
problem  will  require  their  cooperation  as 
well  as  ours.  Neither  is  insured  as  yet,  even 
though  the  consequences  of  the  natfonali.stic 
alternative  favored  by  some,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  be  as  disastrous 
for  all  in  the  late  19G0's  as  thev  i)roved  to 
be  in  the  early  1930's. 

[VfiliiTic.  oriHF   UJ    BAlANCI   OF  I  .'.yMENTS    1964  TO 
SEPTEMBF.R  :967 
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EXPLANATION 

1.  The  change  in  the  U.S.  international 
"net  worth"  (exclusive  of  reinvested  earnings 
and  price  changes  not  recorded  in  balance- 
of- payments  statistics)  : 

(a)  reflects  the  excess  of  our  current  ac- 
count (primarily  trade)  surplus  over  our  for- 
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elgn    aid    expenditures    which    linance    it    in 
part; 

( b)  is.  in  turn,  reflected  In  changes  In  vari- 
ous U.S.  assets  and  liabilities,  cla.ssified  here 
under: 

ID  assets  and  liabilities  other  than  tliose 
regarded  as  settlements  and  entering  the 
various  measurement-s  of  our  so-called  "over- 
all" deficit: 

(li»  our  "settlements  cieticn."  delined  liere 
in  a  way  approximating  the  "balance  on  reg- 
ular types  of  transiictions"  whose  publica- 
tion has  been  .stispenderl    Iln-,  incIiKies: 

lai  inter-t'(3vernmental  .  ettlemenl,s.  re- 
lated to  ilebt  jirepayinents.  mllltarv  exports, 
etc.  primarily  designed  to  reduce  our  reserve 
losse? : 

lb)  chances  in  our  net  i-lluial  reserves 
(gold,  foreign  exchange  and  claims  on  the 
IMF,  iriinv.s  <,ur  liabilities  to  the  IMF  and  U/ 
foreign  inonetarv  aiitliorities)  and  in  otlier 
foreigners'  liqimi  dollar  holdings  i  •dollar 
bal;inccs"i.  The  ci-.stinciion  recorded  here 
and  in  the  Surrrt/  of  Current  lUi.'.ini's-^-  be- 
tween these  two  very  diiferent  components 
I.-;  blurred  In'  the  inatletniate  recording  of 
centra!  lianks'  Euro-dollar  claims,  and  ran 
be  extremely  misleading  at  times, 
^  2  Increases  ,n  US,  as.sct.s  and  decrea.ses  in 
U..S  liabilities  appear  here  as  positive — and 
decreases  in  assets  or  increases  in  liabilities 
as  negative-while  the  opposite  convention 
is  u:;ed  by  balance-of-jiayments  bookkeepers. 

IIRIEI     I  OM.MENT.S 

1  Information  about  the  disastrous  fourtli 
(luarter  of  last  year  is  not  yet  available,  and 
the  estimates  for  1967  are  lor  the  vearlv  rates 
of  the  lirst  three  quarters  seasonally  adjusted, 

2  Instead  of  increasing  by  f3  H  billion  as 
in  1964,  our  international  "net  wf)rth"  was 
drrhnmg  in  1967  at  an  annual  rate  of  $200 
million  Tins  ^•4  1  billion  reversal  must,  with- 
out any  doubt,  be  ascribed  priniarilv  lo  the 
direct  and  indirect  impact  of  the  Vietnaiii 
v,-or  on  our  economy. 

Tofil  costs  of  the  war  are  currently  esti- 
mated at  about  .524  billion  a  year  ;ind  ex- 
l)ected  to  ri.se  to  about  .?28  billion  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Direct  foreittn  excliange  costs  are 
estimated  (conservatively?!  at  more  t.'ian  ,J2 
billion.  Indirect  co.sts — diversion  of  export 
capacity  to  military  i)roduction.  increased 
imports,  inflationary  impact  diminishing  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  world  trade,  etc. — are  dif- 
ficulr  to  estimate,   but  may  be  even  higher. 

3.  Tills  ?'4.1  billion  deterioration  in  our 
"net  worth"  balance  has  been  .ibsorbed  pn- 
manly  i  $3.7  billion  i  by  a  sharp  decline  in 
our  capital  exports  i$1.5  billion  I  and  an  even 
larger  increase  in  <nir  capital  imports  i$2.2 
Ijillion  I .  Both  were  mostly  due  to  .^teep  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  here.  Only  the  capi- 
tal exports  of  U.S  residents  were  affected  by 
the  interest-equalization  tax  and  the  'volun- 
tary" restraints  program.  While  U.S.  banks' 
loans  declined  by  ?1.7  IMlIion  i  or  two-thirds  i 
between  these  two  years,  direct  and  port- 
folio investments  continued  to  ri-se.  by  $1 
billion. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  deterioration  (.f 
our  'net  worth"  balance  i  $0.4  billion  i  was 
absorbed  by  our  "settlements  balance,"  Our 
deficit  on  official  settlements  met  reserve 
losses  I  increased  far  more,  liowever  i  by  $1,3 
billion)  owing  to  the  reduced  accumulation 
ol  dollar  balances  by  ioreigners  other  than 
monetary  authorities  and  the  IMF. 

5.  Our  gold  losses  remained  moderate  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year  ($270 
million  I  but  reached  a  record  $981  million  m 
December  alone,  thus  totalling  $1251  lor  'he 
year  as  a  -whole,  and  reducing  our  "free  gold" 
stock  to  about  $1,4  billion,  i  e.  an  amount 
that  could  easily  be  absorbed  in  less  than  a 
year  by  future  deficit  settlements  combined 
with  r.ormal  money  supply  increases,  to  say 
nothing  of  another  speculative  gold  rush 
similar  to  that  of  last  December. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1  The  removal  of  the  remaining  gold  cover 
requirement  haa  become  i  matter  '>f  great 
■ar;;»nc7.  but  wtU  not.  of  course,  arreat  our 
h-ije  and  persistent  deflclts. 

2.  The  January  Ist  program  alma  at  'si-. - 
Ing  '  about  si  billion  of  foreign  expenditures 
by  American  residents.  A  substantial  por- 
tion ut  these  s.ivings.  however,  Is  likely  fo  be 
otiEet  by 

lai  withdrawals  of  funds  by  foreign  resi- 
dents, or  redu.-ed  Investments  of  foreign 
funds  here,  because  jf: 

1 1 1  higher  interest  rates  abro»<l.  .\s  a  re- 
sult of  the  curtailment  of  U  d.  capital 
exports; 

:l  1  purchases  of  US  securities  abroad — 
rather  than  here- -  floated  by  US  ftrms  de- 
sirous to  pursue  their  direct  investment  pro- 
grams louch  investments  being  exempted 
from  the  new  oeiUngs  when  hhunced  by 
foreign  borrowings  i ; 

(1111  possibly  though  not  likely,  because 
of  fears  of  a  future  extension  of  V  S  con- 
trols to  non-resldenus  as  well    is  residents. 

(bi  the  unfavorable  impact  upon  nur  ciu- 
rent  account  of  the  U  K  austerity  program, 
of  the  direct  deflationary  impact  of  both  the 
XT3.  antf  U  K  programs  .  aiming  at  a  S4  2 
Improvement  In  their  combined  balance  iif 
payments  I  upon  foreign  countries  and  of 
the  policy  measures  which  some  of  them  may 
adopt  m  irder  to  reduce  their  consequent  re- 
serve losses  The  combined  overall  surplus 
of  all  other  countries  In  the  llrst  nine 
months  of  1967  was  estimated  at  about  SI 
bUlIon  only,  and  the  U.S.  and  UK.  measures 
will  unavoidably  affect  some  countries  al- 
ready In  a  weak  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. Their  diJHculties.  and  the  me.isures 
which  they  would  be  impelled  to  take,  would 
la  turn  spread  to  others,  as  In  previous 
spirals  of  Internatlonul  deflauou  and  re- 
strictions. 

3.  The  problem  calls  for  two  complemen- 
tary lines  of  attack,  neither  which  can  suc- 
ceed without  the  other: 

lai  Internationally  agreed  me.iaures  ur- 
gently needed  to  prevent  a  furtlier  contrac- 
tion of  existing  reserve  levels  through  fur- 
ther liquidation  of  dollar  and  sterling  re- 
serves into  ;old  metal,  and  Indispensable  in 
the  longer  run  to  provide  an  .adequate 
growth  In  wr>r!d  reserves  through  concerted 
reserve  creation  and  their  use  for  Interna- 
tionally Jigreed   poUcy  objectives: 

bi  me  e.irly  correction  jf  our  huge  and 
persistent  deficits  of  the  last  eighteen  years 
imore  than  J47  billion  i,  and  the  recjgmtloa 
that  residual  deficits  should  be  financed  from 
our  own  reserve's  and  borrowings  frfjm  the 
I.MP  or  through  <)ther  multUaterally  agreed 
procedures,  rather  than  through  further 
piling  up  of  dollar  balances  by  Increasfngly 
reluctant  lenders. 

4.  The  first  of  these  two  remedies  could 
be  implemented  through  t.he  -strengthening 
of  the  exlstlng-gold  pool  isee  my  proposals 
In  this  respect  In  Conttngrncy  Planning  for 
US.  International  Munetart/  PoUvy.  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  December  1966,  pp. 
133  144.  brought  up  to  date  In  the  accom- 
panying p..}>t.-ri  and  the  lacer  .ictlvatJon  of, 
and  amendments  to.  the  ?>eptember  1967  Rio 
Agreement  isee  my  testimony,  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1167.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Exchange  and  Payments  and 
Uie  3ubc'jmmutees  Report  of  December  6. 
1967 1.  International  agreement  on  these 
-short- :erm  and  long-term  reforms  of  the 
present  reserve  system  would,  by  Itself,  bring 
quick  -uid  rapid  improvements  In  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments sjtuuuon.  It  would  pro- 
tect our  dwindling  reserves  agiUnst  wanton 
liquidation  of  lOU's  incurred  over  matiy 
years  past.  It  would  di-scourage  the  gold  bulls 
and  the  dollar  bears,  thus  Unprovlng— or  even 
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reversing — short-term  capital  outflows  from 
the  U^ 

5.  This  should  make  It  easier  for  us  to 
Quaoce  from  our  own  resources  and  Inter- 
national txirrowlngs  >ur  reskdual  deficits,  en- 
abling us  to  e.s^hew  quick-acting,  but  mu- 
tually dlsastrou-s.  restraints  on  our  capital 
exports. 

Final  balance  In  our  International  trans- 
actions imperatively  demands  the  restora- 
tion of  Mur  current  account  surplus  to  a 
level  ade<|uate  to  the  llnanclng  of  the  caplUil 
exports  to  be  expected  in.m  tlie  richest  coun- 
try, and  most  pnKluctlve  economy  In  the 
world.  This  Is  unlikely  to  be  .ichleved,  how- 
ever, as  long  its  we  devcjte  .i  disproportionate 
share  of  our  resources  Ui  an  Insane  policy 
In  South-East  .-Vsla.  whose  main  result  so  far 
Is  to  .serve  the  interests  of  Mav)-Tse  Tung, 
and  to  create  deepening  divisions  not  only 
betweet.  us  and  our  Western  .Miles,  but  also, 
trai^lcally,  within  our  own  country. 

Goto.  DOU-ARS.  .\ND  THE  B.^LAHCE  OT  P.WMENTS 

(By  Edward  M.  Bernstein) 

In  a  new  year  day  message  to  the  nation, 
President  Johnson  anuouiiccd  .a  very  severe 
program  to  restore  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  new  program  Is  urgent  because 
of  the  threat  to  the  dollar.  The  strength  of 
the  dollar  depends  on  the  strength  of  our 
pavments  position. 

The  United  Stales  h.^s  had  a  difficult  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Essentially  this  meixns  that  the  earn- 
ings from  our  trade  surplus  and  foreign  in- 
vestments have  not  been  sulflclent  to  pay  for 
our  foreign  investments  and  the  aid  .and  over- 
seas military  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  P.-csldent  since  Elsenhower  h.as 
taken  some  action  to  strengthen  the 
balance  of  payments.  Despite  this,  only  a 
moderate  .ind  temporary  improvement  was 
achieved.  In  the  past  two  years  the  problem 
hits  become  more  acute — partly  because  of 
Uie  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  partly  because 
of  the  Inflation  of  1965-G6. 

The  devaluation  of  .sterling  weakened  con- 
fidence in  currencies  generally  and  in  the 
dollar  particularly  Speculation  reached  fever 
pitch  in  the  gold  markets  of  London,  Zurich 
and  Paris.  There  was  imminent  danger  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  international  monetary 
system.  The  speculation  was  brought  to  an 
end  through  the  co.iperatlve  action  of  the 
countries  in  the  gold  pool,  but  only  after  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  had  come  out 
of  our  gold  reserves. 

So  long  as  other  countries  keep  acquiring 
a  surfeit  of  dollars,  there  Is  danger  of  a  re- 
newed flight  into  gold.  Unless  we  restore  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  which  Is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  international  monetary  system. 
It  will  be  Impossible  to  avoid  widespread 
monetary  disorders.  The  remarkable  prosper- 
ity of  the  postwar  period  might  then  end  in 
a  disastrous  world-wide  deflation  as  It  did  m 
the  1930's. 

These  are  the  fp.cts  and  the  fears  that 
underline  the  President's  action  program. 
The  pro?r:im  Imposes  a  reduction  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  V a.  direct  investment  abroad.  It 
retiulres  a  return  of  $500  million  to  this 
country  through  a  reduction  of  bank  loans 
to  continental  Euri^pe.  It  envlsjiges  a  reduc- 
tion of  nonessential  travel  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  Includes  further  re- 
str.iints  on  Government  spending  abroad. 
Finally,  it  proposes  measures  to  encourage 
a  larger  increase  in  US.  exports  which  must 
be  the  principal  means  of  restoring  our 
long-run  payments  position. 

The  action  program  will  entail  hardships 
for  the  US.  economy  .ind  for  the  world 
economy.  There  are  people  who  belle\e  that 
all  this  Is  unnecessary  Some  of  them  seem 
to  think  that  oiir  diftlctiltles  are  due  to 
wicked  foreigners   who  .aslst  on  converting 
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dollars  Into  gold  Others  think  that  the 
balance  of  payments  can  be  restored  pain- 
lessly by  letting  the  dollar  depreciate  In  a 
free  exchange  market.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  easy  remedies  for  balance  of  pay. 
ments  problems. 

The  outflow  of  gold  Is  a  consequence,  not 
a  cause  of  our  dlfflcultlee  We  cannot  solve 
the  [>ayments  jin  blem  by  the  Ingenious 
device  of  saying  that  we  will  sell  gold,  but 
we  won't  buy  It  back.  Ao  foreign  country  Is 
selling  gild  to  u.s  now.  except  as  a  friendly 
gesture,  and  none  will  sell  gold  to  us  In  the 
future  unless  they  run  short  of  dollars  It  i.s 
true  lh.it  foreign  centriU  banks  cannot  con- 
tinue to  -add  .ndefinltely  to  their  gold  re- 
serves except  by  cannlballzliig  our  gold  re- 
serves This  Is  the  real  gold  problem  The 
EOlutlon  Is  to  create  new  reserve  assets,  not 
to  fo.'ce  a  unilateral  demonetization  of  gold. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  keep  our  gold  If  we 
bring  d-.'wn  the  uoU.-irs  we  pay  out  to  for- 
eigners to  the  amount  they  want  to  spend 
and  Invest  here. 

Tlie  view  that  it  would  be  p,vlnless  to  re- 
store our  balance  of  paj-ments  by  lettlns; 
the  dollar  depreciate  In  a  free  market  is  an 
Illusion.  W\  that  a  depreciation  of  the  dol- 
lar would  do  is  to  allocate  the  ctf'^-ts  of  the 
reduction  In  U.S.  foreign  spending  in  a 
dllfercnt  way  Tn  this  country,  it  would  place 
the  greatest  burden  of  ivdlustrn'-nt  on  thi^ 
consumers  of  import  goods — through  higher 
prices  and  smaller  supplies.  .^bro;id.  It  would 
place  the  ttrcatest  burden  of  ivdju.stment  on 
the  countries  that  dpp>end  on  export.s  to  u,^. 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  have  b:i.Iance  of  payments  problems  of 
their  own.  would  find  their  position  Intol- 
erable. They  would  have  no  aJterruatlve  ex- 
cept to  let  their  currencies  depreciate  too. 
Even  some  of  the  surplus  countries  of  Eu- 
rope would  feel  the  depressing  effects  of  n 
reduction  of  their  exports  to  us.  In  order 
to  mali'-t.-vln  production  and  employment, 
they  would  probably  let  their  currencies  go 
down  to  the  previous  d.illar  rate.  In  the  end. 
a  depreciation  of  -he  dollar  would  bring  Im- 
provement In  the  b.alance  of  paymen*-s  in 
the  '.vTong  accou.its  and  from  the  wrong 
countries  at  the  cc st  of  serious  monetary  and 
economic  dLsruptlon. 

To  put  it  plainly,  there  will  be  some  hard- 
ship from  a  reduction  of  US.  pav-ments  by 
$3  billion  no  matter  how  It  is  done.  The 
action  program  minimizes  the  Impact  on  the 
world  economy  Except  for  the  prop)osed  ta.x 
on  tourist  travel.  It  does  not  restrict  any 
trade  In  goods  and  services.  Even  the  re- 
straints on  capital  outflow  are  designed  to 
avoid  ;\dverse  repercusslonary  rfTects  on  the 
world  economv. 

The  severest  restrictions  ;'re  on  direct  In- 
vestment In  continental  Europe.  Many  l". 
these  countries  liave  a  balance  of  payment  = 
surplus  and  l.irge  reser^-ps.  Tl'iey  cnn  .-ihi-o.'!! 
the  balance  of  payments  crTects  and  they  ca'. 
offset  :uiy  .idvcrse  Impact  on  their  econ'rnv 
throueh  expansionary  domestic  policies.  Tho 
restrlc'lon  '  in  direct  Investment  in  other  d:- 
veloped  countries  (the  United  Klnpclcni 
Canada.  Japan  and  Au.'^trallal  ard  In  the 
oll-produciog  countries  of  the  Middle  E.i.  t  is 
relatively  moderate.  Even  so.  It  "Mil  cau.^e 
dlfHcultles  for  some  of  the  hard-pressed  coun- 
tries. In  the  le.ss-devcloped  counincs,  US  di- 
rect Investment  can  grow  this  year  by  a  gen- 
erous 10  per  cent.  Tlie  restriction  on  bank 
credit  to  foreigners  U  virtually  all  on  x.\\c 
developed  countries  of  continental  Europe  K 
they  luljust  their  credit  policies  to  oUset  re- 
duced Ujrruwlng  from  this  country,  there 
will  be  no  adverse  effect  L<n  production  and 
trade 

Tlie  action  program  Is  an  emergency  pro- 
gr:un.  It  should  be  a  temporary  program.  Our 
first  job  is  to  see  that  It  succeeds.  That  re- 
quires, above  all,  avoiding  renewed  Inflation 
by  enacting  the  temporary  tax  surcharge.  Be- 
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yond  that,  we  must  strengthen  our  long-run 
competitive  position  by  holding  down  prices 
and  costs  Then,  when  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
over,  we  shall  be  able  to  balance  our  pay- 
ments without  controls.  The  world  needs  a 
strong  and  stable  dollar.  That  means  a  strong 
and  stable  dollar  without  controls. 

T'HE  Nfwt  Action  Pp.ocram  on  the  U.S. 

BAL.^N^E  OF  Payments 

January  18.  1968 

(By  Edward   M    Bernstein) 

SVMMARY    AND    CONCLfSIONS 

In  a  new  year's  message  to  the  nation. 
President  Johnson  announced  a  new  actloii 
(irocram  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
by  $3  billion  m  1968. 

The  regulations  on  direct  Investment  limit 
capital  transfers  plus  reinvested  earnings  In 
the  less  developed  countries  to  110  per  cent  of 
the  1065  66  aver.^ge  in  these  countries  for 
each  direct  Investor.  For  the  United  King- 
dom. C.inada,  J.ipan.  and  .Australia,  and  for 
the  oil-producine  countries  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  capital  transfers  plus  re- 
invested earnings  are  limited  to  G5  per  cent 
I'f  the  1965-66  average  m  these  countries  for 
each  direct  Investor.  In  the  other  highly  de- 
veloped countries,  mainly  continental"  Eu- 
rope except  Finland  and  Greece,  there  is  a 
moratorium  on  capital  transfers,  but  each 
direct  investor  may  reinvest  earnings  up  to 
35  per  cent  of  his  1965-66  direct  investment 
(capital  transfers  plus  reinvested  earnings) 
in  these  countries,  provided  this  does  not 
reduce  remitted  enrnincs  below  the  1964-66 
average. 

The  limitations  on  direct  investment  will 
not  create  balance  of  pavments  problems  for 
the  surplus  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, but  will  cause  difficulty  tor  some  others. 
The  limitations  will  also  be  burdensome  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canad.i.  Japan  and 
.■\ustralia.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
limitations  to  cause  balance  of  payments  dif- 
ficulties in  the  less  developed  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  will  be  problems  for 
U.S.  foreign  investors  and  for  some  foreign 
countries  unless  the  level  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures  of  U.S.  affiliates  can  be 
maint.ilned  at  an  approprl:ite  level  through 
funds  borrowed  in  Europe  The  limitations 
on  direct  investment  are  expected  to  result 
In  a  reduction  of  ?1  billion  in  U.S.  capital 
transfers   from  US.   companies. 

The  new  Federal  Reserve  restrictions  on 
bank  credit  require  no  relending  of  long- 
torms  credits  repaid  by  developed  countries 
of  continental  Europe  and  a  reduction  of  40 
per  cent  in  outstanding  short-term  credits 
to  these  countries.  Nonbank  financial  insti- 
tutions must  reduce  their  outstanding  for- 
eign credits  by  5  per  cent  There  are  addi- 
tional requirements  for  the  return  of  liquid 
assets  both  by  nonbank  financial  institutions 
and  by  direct  investors  The  return  of  funds 
through  these  restrictions  is  estimated  at 
5-500   million. 

The  President  has  c.illed  for  a  reduction 
in  non-essential  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  designed  to  reduce  the  "travel 
deficit"  by  S500  million.  The  target  reduction 
In  U.S.  (Jovernment  expenditures  abroad  Is 
$300  million.  The  United  States  is  also  dis- 
cussing with  the  Common  Market  countries 
the  dlfflculties  caused  to  U.S.  trade  by  the 
rebates  on  exports  and  border  charges  on  im- 
l>orts  equivalent  to  their  value-added  tax. 
In  order  to  assure  the  -success  of  the  new 
program,  domestic  fiscal  and  credit  policy 
must  hold  down  excessive  aggregate  expend- 
iture and  restore  the  stability  of  prices  and 
costs  The  President  has  said  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  surcharge  Is  the  first  order  of 
business  before  Congress.  He  has  also  called 
for  a  new  voluntary  program  to  avoid  a  rise 
in  prices  and  an  excessive  rise  In  wages.  New 
price-wage  guldeposts  are  being  considered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEALING  WITH  THE  PAYMENTS   DEFICIT 

On  January  1st,  President  Johnson  de- 
livered a  Message  to  the  Nation  on  the  Bal- 
ance of  Payments.  The  essence  of  this  message 
was  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  must 
be  restored  quickly  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
U.S.  economy  and  to  prevent  a  breakdown 
of  the  International  monetary  system.  The 
new  action  program  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  a  severe  one.  The  objective  Is  to 
achieve  an  Improvement  of  $3  billion  in  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1968. 

The  need  for  more  effective  measures  to 
restore  the  U.S.  payments  position  has  been 
evident  for  some  time.  A  more  riaorous  vol- 
untary program  h.id  been  Instituted  prior 
to  the  devaluation  of  sterling.  In  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1967,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  somewhat  worse  than  it  had  been 
In  the  same  period  of  1966,  omitting  .'peclal 
transactions  in  both  years.  The  modest  in- 
crease In  the  trade  balance  was  more  than 
offset  by  increa.sed  milit.iry  oxpoi.diiures  m 
Vietnam  and  by  larger  capital  outflow.  The 
failure  of  the  trade  balance  to  increase  by 
more  than  $500  million  in  1967  was  jjurtlcu- 
larly  disappointing.  Despite  the  slowdown, 
the  U.S.  economy  continued  on  a  high  pla- 
teau, with  an  increase  of  imports,  while  sev- 
eral other  leading  industrial  countries  were 
in  a  recession,  thus  holding  down  the  growth 
of  world  trade  and  U.S.  exports. 

The  devaluation  of  sterling  in  November 
1967  resulted  in  a  sharp  change  in  th^  pay- 
ments situation.  The  United  Kingdom  had 
to  sell  some  of  iis  doll.ir  investments  to  re- 
plenish its  reserves.  Other  lt)relgn  funds 
flowed  out  of  the  United  ::;tates  lo  continen- 
tal Europe.  Two  bursts  of  specul.ition  in  gold 
necessitated  large  .support  i^-.erations  by  the 
gold  pool,  and  after  t!ie  withdrawal  of  France 
the  U.S.  share  in  the  pool  incre:ised  from  50 
to  59  per  cent.  U.S.  net  gold  sales  to  foreign 
countries,  which  were  -  iily  $77  million  In 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1967,  rose  sub- 
stantially and  necpssi!..ted  the  withdrawal 
of  about  $1  billion  from  the  gold  certificite 
fund  In  the  last  quarter.  The  progr:im  is 
proof  that  the  United  States  intends  to  de- 
fend the  dollar  and  the  $3o-an-ou:ice  price 
of  gold. 

MANDATORY     CONTROL     OF     DIRECT     I.NVF.STMENT 

Under  emergency  financial  powers,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  issued  an  Executive  Order 
authorizing  mandatory  controls  of  dire<.'t  in- 
vestment and  requiring  the  rep.ntriation  of 
earnings  of  U.S.  foreign  direct  investment 
enterprises.  The  administration  of  the  order 
has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.' The  Secretary  has  issued  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  Kegulations  governing  di- 
rect investment  of  all  enterprises  except 
banks  and  financial  institutioi  s  which  are 
subject  to  the  Federal  Reserve  program  of 
foreign  credit  restraint. 

U.S.  direct  investment  in  all  countries  will 
be  limited  on  the  basis  of  the  1965-66  aver- 
age level  of  each  company's  direct  invest- 
ment. The  regulations  divide  all  countries 
into  three  groups  with  different  '.imitations. 
The  repatriation  requirement  is  the  same 
for  all  countries.  Each  direct  investor  is  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  the  United  States  from 
its  share  of  the  earnings  of  all  its  foreign 
affiliates  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(1)  the  same  i>ercentage  of  its  share  of  total 
earnings  as  it  repatriated  on  an  average  dur- 
ing 1964-^6  or  (2)  so  much  of  its  share  of 
earnings  as  may  exceed  the  limits  set  for 
capital  transfers  in  each  group.  Moreover. 
short-term  financial  assets  abroad  held  other 
than  in  direct  Investments  are  required  to  be 
reduced  to  the  average  level  of  1965  and  1966. 
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Limitations  on  schedule  C  countries 
The  strictest  limitation  on  direct  Invest- 
ment is  on  Schedule  C  countries— .South 
Africa  and  continental  Europe,  execpt  Greece 
and  Finland.  The  regulations  place  a  "mora- 
torium" on  transfers  of  capital  to  these 
countries  in  the  form  of  new  funds  from  the 
United  States,  However,  a  direct  investor 
may  reinvest  annually  in  these  countries  up 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  average  of  his  total 
investment  (transfers  and  reinvested  earn- 
ings»  during  1965  and  1966,  provided  this 
does  not  reduce  remitted  earnings  to  a 
smaller  percenU-^ge  of  his  share  of  direct 
investment  earnings  than  the  1964-66 
average. 

I    CAPITAL   TRANSriR   fOK  UlRfCT   INVEST^lUT, 
SCHEDULl  C,  1965  66 

In  millions  ot  dollaisl 


1965 

1966 

Ccinin.on  Maitet 

^857 

1.140 

Belgium  and  Lu«embou(£-.  .. 

France  _  _ . . 

ijermany. 

Ilalv.. 

fielherlands      .     . 

117 
lf.2 
369 
158 
71 

172 
63 

fU 
iM 
161 

Ctlier  specided  couiiliies. 

293 

'   236 

Denmark 

Uoi*iay 

.Spain 

Sweden 

Swiberland 

2? 
18 
M 
47 
151 

24 
12 
109 
58 
33 

Other  continental  tuiope'.. 
Soiilh  Afrtc.i- 

12 
31 

^  45 
21 

TcilJl 

U93 

1,442 

^Federal  Register,  Vol.  33,  No.   1.  January 
3,  1968,  pp.  47-53. 


'  Includes  couniiies  such  as  Austria.  Portugal,  anj  Turkey  in 
"■chedule  C.  and  other  cDunliies  !,uch  as  Fii.land  Crefce  and 
Ireland  not  in  schedule  C. 

Source:  Survey  o'  CutienI  Business,  Septerrber  1967   [    .',3. 

Tlie  limitations  on  direct  Investment  apply 
,^r'p.'irate)y  '.o  each  direct  investor,  although 
trinsfers  (ictwecn  countries  in  Schedule  C 
lire  nernutted.  Capital  outflows  for  direct 
investment  i.n  tills  group  :im:)urit.ed  to  nearly 
5-1,2  billion  in  1965  imd  about  $1.4  billion  in 
1966,  The  1967  data  are  not  yet  available,  but 
•.he  fiitflow  to  continental  Europe  in  the 
first  three  quarters  was  5847  million  and  will 
prob:ibly  be  somewhat  '.ess  for  the  yenr  than 
m  1966,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures 
■  na'.ude  lunds  borrowed  by  corporations 
tiomicilcd  in  the  United  Slit.es  through  the 
issue  of  their  securities  abroad,  Tlie  use  of 
.'ucii  lunds  for  direct  investment  in  all  for- 
eign countries  w.;S  5-52  million  in  1965.  5445 
inill.on  m  1966.  and  £225  million  in  the  first 
thrre  quarters  of  19C7. 

.'iUhough  U,S.  companies  will  not  be  nble 
to  remit  new  funds  from  the  United  States  to 
'ontinentil  Europe,  except  Greece  and  Fin- 
l.ind.  they  will  be  able  to  reinvest  jiart  of 
■.heir  earni.igs  to  finance  direct  investment. 
The  e.irninus  of  U.S.  direst  Investment  erter- 
prisDS  in  'JiPEe  countries  aver,iged  about  S680 
million  a  year  in  1964-66.  Their  reinvested 
t.irnings  In  this  period  averaged  $210  million 
a  year.  The  income  remitted  to  the  United 
stitc.i  averaged  -$445  millioii  a  year.  In  .South 
•Africi,  earnings  .-iveraaed  .ibout  .5104  million 
a  yc.ir.  remitted  income  about  $65  iuillion  a 
year  and  reinvested  oarninEs  about  .$33  mil- 
lion a  ye.ir  in  1964-66  Tlie  differenre  between 
the  sum  of  remitted  income  and  reinvested 
e'lrnings,  compared  with  total  c.irnings.  is 
niaiiily  accounted  for  by  the  foreign  v.ith- 
lioldlng  tax  on  income  reinilted  to  the  United 
St-ites.  In  some  inst:inccs.  direct  Investment 
p.ir-.icipatmn  through  second  and  tertiary 
companies  may  affect  the  relationship  be- 
tween earnings,  remittances  and  reinvested 
t.Trnine. 
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the  need  fnr  new  Investment  funds  that 
could  emerge  unexpectedly  when  new  oil 
fields  or  new  mines  are  opened  Inevitably, 
such  oases  will  require  special  authorization 

BANK9     *ND     rlNANCIAI       INSTTnTI'iNS 

The  President  ha«  delegated  t-)  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  standby  authority  to  Invoke 
II'.  .vUit'irv  controls  nn  transfers  by  anv  bank 
or  other  flnanclal  Institution.  Including  au- 
thority to  require  the  repatriation  of  funds 
held  abroad.  If  the  Board  should  regard  this 
as  necessary  or  desirable  Si>  far  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  decided  to  regulate  the 
f  irelgn  transactions  of  t»nks  and  other 
ttnanclal  institutions  'through  voluntary 
controls  It  has.  hoKvever  issued  new  guide- 
lines requiring  a  Avere  restriction  of  "out- 
st.indln^  foreign  credits  of  banks  -ind  of 
c  vered  forelirn  asse'a  of  other  flnanclal 
institutions 

The  Novembe'  16  1967  guideline  estab- 
lished a  1968  .-elllng  for  outstanding  foreign 
credits  of  large  banks  with  considerable  for- 
eign L-lalms  at  109  per  cent  of  their  1964  base 
(the  amount  of  foreign  credits  outstanding 
at  'he  end  of  that  yean  The  new  celling  for 
HW8  is  i03  per  cent  of  the  1964  base  For 
otiier  baal?-''  generally  .-imaller  ones  with 
Imuted  foreign  credits  outstanding,  the  1968 
ceiling  had  previously  been  set  .it  2  per  cent 
of  their  tc.tal  assets  at  the  end  of  1966  The 
new  celling  for  1968  is  their  1967  celling 
plus  one-third  jf  'he  .iddltlon  that  had  been 
envisaged  m  'he  original  guidelines 

More  Important  tjauks  .ire  .isked  to  re- 
duce outstanding  lung-term  loans  to  devel- 
f)ped  countries  of  continental  Western  Eu- 
rope by  nut  renewing  such  loans  at  maturity 
and  by  not  relendlng  repayments  to  residents 
of  those  countries  The  guidelines  reque>?t 
lurther  that  short-term  :o.ii:s  to  developed 
countries  of  continent  il  Western  Europe  be 
reduced  during  1968  by  40  per  cent  of  the 
amount  lutsumdlng  jn  December  31.  1967 
a:  .1  rate  not  less  than  lo  percentage  points 
in  each  quarter  The  ceiling  for  outstanding 
foreign  credits  for  each  bank  will  be  reduced 
bv  the  reduction  m  its  term  loans  to  devel- 
oped countries  of  Western  Europe  and  addi- 
tionally each  quarter  by  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  short-term  credits  to  the  devel- 
oped countries  of  Wt-.stern  Etu-ope  outstand- 
ing at  the  eni  of   1967 

9.  OUTSTANDING  CLAIMS  ON  EUROPt  REPORTED  BY  BANKS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


lln 


ot  doll*n| 


Oct    Jl.  19«7 
5liofl  term 


Sept  30.  1967. 
ong  term 


AuJtfi* 10  IS 

Belgium 72  74 

Denmark 3S  18 

France M  46 

German*  198  122 

Itiiy  7)>  118 

Neinerlandi 31  2 

Norway „,..  SI  146 

PortujiJ .  24  66 

Spa..i     . .              _   .  %  !>3 

Sweden  71  47 

SwiUeiland  117  II 

Olher  Europe         .86  2S 

Total  «90  74S 

'  Un«s  .iu>  iiKluile  United  Kingdom.  Gretc*.  Finland,  or  Eastern 

El  rope 

Suuice  Federal  Reserve  Buliclin  DtMmber  1967  p  21S1; 
Trea)ui«  Bulletin.  No«.  1967  p.  lOSi 

Ttie  new  guidelines  will  neoeaaltate  a  re- 
du.nion  of  about  i3i>0  million  In  outstand- 
l:'.g  ihort-term  credits  to  continental  West- 
ern Europe  at  .i  regular  quarterly  rate  during 
1968  They  will  also  result  in  a  reduction  of 
ne-.riy  3J0O  million  in  outstanding  long- 
term  loans,  the  amount  repaid  in  1967  The 
new  guidelines  will  leave  some  room  tor  In- 
creasing bank  credits  to  other  countries  in 
1968.  perhaps  by  about  »150  million   Foreign 

■> 
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credits  extended  within  the  gvildellnes  will 
have  to  give  priority  to  e.xjxirt  Ilnanclng 
and  lo  loans  to  less  developed  countries  The 
contraction  will  be  especially  large  m  .short- 
term  credits  ror  f'lcrmanv  and  Switzerland 
and  m  long-term  loan.^  to  Norway.  Germany 
and  Italy 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  nonbank  finan- 
cial In.stltutlons  1  In.surance  companies,  trust 
companies,  mutual  savings  banks,  etc  i  are 
requeRte<l  to  reduce  their  end  of  1967  hold- 
ings of  foreign  .assets  covere<l  by  the  program 
by  f)  per  cent  during  1968  Holdings  of  liquid 
funds  abroad  will  be  redui"ed  to  .-ero  or  the 
minimum  working  balance  required  tor  their 
foreign  business  even  If  this  entails  a  de- 
cline of  more  than  5  per  cent  in  foreign 
assets  The  amount  involved  cannot  be  large, 
perhaps  a  reduction  of  $50  million  in  cov- 
ered ivssets 

Tfie  reduction  of  bank  credits  to  Europe 
win  result  In  a  great  Increase  of  demand  for 
Eurodollar  credits  and  for  credit  from  the 
banks  of  continental  Europe  Some  European 
customers  of  American  banks  may  try  to 
secure  loans  from  the  American  branches  of 
the  same  banks  in  Europe;  and  the  head 
offices  In  this  country  m.iv  find  It  necessary 
to  repay  EurrxloUars  previously  borrowed 
from  their  branches  No  doubt  some  foreign 
funds  will  be  withdrawn  from  this  country 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  credit  In 
Europe  The  improvement  in  the  reserve 
.settlements  balance  may  be  much  less  than 
the  *600  million  improvement  In  the  liquidity 
balance 

The  pressure  on  the  Eurodollar  market 
from  the  reduction  of  us  bank  credits  to 
Europe  will  be  intensified  by  the  withdrawal 
of  lUiuld  assets  by  US  firms  The  short-term 
foreign  claims  on  Europe  of  U  S  nonb.mk- 
ing  concerns  amounted  to  Jl.157  million  at 
the  end  of  June  1967  About  half  of  the 
claims  were  on  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fur- 
ther Indication  that  they  Included  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  liquid  .issets  Some  of 
these  funds  are  temporary  investments  of  the 
proceeds  of  securities  issued  by  U  S  com- 
panies for  financing  their  <llrect  Investments 
abr<3ad  It  is  dlfflcult  to  see  how  such  funds 
can  be  returned  to  the  United  States  without 
disrupting  plans  for  financing  direct  invest- 
ment that  may  already  be  in  process.  Never- 
theless, there  will  be  some  liquid  .issets  that 
win  have  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States, 
placing  further  pressure  on  the  Eurodollar 
market. 

fXjancN    rRAVFi, 

President  Johivsons  mc-.sage  oti  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  calls  lor  a  reduction  of 
•500  million  m  the  'travel  deflcu"  by  defer- 
ring for  the  next  two  years  nonessential 
travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tlie 
emphasis  on  reducing  travel  expenditures 
cannot  be  Justitled  merely  by  the  "travel 
deficit  "  The  view  that  no  accoimt  in  the  bal- 
ance of  p.-iyments  should  have  a  large  excess 
of  payments  contradicts  the  principles  under- 
lying the  freer  trade  and  payments  policy  of 
the  postwar  period.  The  c.tse  f<'r  a  reduction 
In  U.S.  travel  expenditures  rests  on  the  ur- 
gency of  soUlng  the  payments  problem  and 
the  importance  of  having  the  jteneral  pubUc 
share  m  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  for 
this  purpose 

Expenditures  of  US  travellers  In  foreign 
countries  amounted  to  *2  4  billion  in  1965  and 
•2  7  billion  in  1966  In  the  first  three  quiir- 
ters  o:  1937,  mch  expenditures  amounted 
to  12  62  billion,  .-ibout  $460  million  more 
than  m  the  same  [ertoa  of  1900,  most  of 
which  was  .n  Canada  For  ttie  ye.ir  as  a  whole 
U..S  foreign  tr.ivel  expenditures  were  a:x}Ut 
$3  2  billion  in  1967  To  this  should  be  added 
pa?senger  fares  paid  to  foreign  c  '.rriers  which 
amounted  to  $720  million  in  19J5.  8755  mil- 
lion in  1966,  and  about  $800  million  In  1967. 
Thus,  in  the  bilance  of  p.iyments.  foreign 
travel  accounted  for  payments  of  about  (4 
billion  in  1967 
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The  re:trlctlon  .f  travel  expenditures  is 
very  dlfflcult  for  the  United  States  becau.'-e 
there  Is  no  altogether  satisfactory  means  <.f 
administering  such  limitations  With  the 
ready  accept. iblllty  of  dollar  notes  .ind  dol!  ir 
checks.  It  would  be  very  difBcult  to  .'pt  .i 
maximum  sum  that  each  traveller  coiiM 
spend  abroad  The  alternative  of  a  graduatpd 
expenditure  tax  would  require  a  far-reacliin.* 
Innovation  in  the  tax  ;:ystcm.  Tlie  .--Implc-t 
device  would  be  to  impo.-ie  a  ticket  t.ix  ■  :i 
travel  oii'.«lde  tlie  Western  Heml-phere.  ,il- 
though  tins  might  not  achieve  the  desired 
reduction   of   trivel    expenditures 

In  196G.  US  travel  expenditures  out«lde 
the  Western  Hemisphere  amounted  to  $1  iw."; 
mllU.on  and  in  1967  they  were  over  $1  1  bil- 
lion P.ivment.--,  to  foreign  carriers  (about  $800 
million  III  1967  I  must  have  \yfeu  \ery  hugclv 
to  European  /urllnes  Even  a  preclplf/ius  f.Ui 
In  travel  to  Europe,  Africa,  .ind  .^.sia  corM 
nut  reduce  foreign  travel  ano  passeneer 
tr.msportatlon  payments  by  $500  million  ii 
196:1,  as  jome  U  S  travel  would  be  diverted 
to  the  Western  Heml.^phere  The  l)est  ho[K' 
for  reducing  the  travel  deficit"  by  $500 
million  In  1968  Is  to  supplement  a  moderate 
reduction  of  US  travel  in  Europe  with  thf 
return  of  a  normal  level  of  US  travel  in 
Canida  in.iw  that  Expo  Is  over)  .ind  a  more- 
than-normal  Increase  in  receipts  from  for- 
eign travel  in  conjunction  with  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Mexico. 

10.  US    EXPENDITURES  FOR  TRAVEL  IN   FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES.  I96S-67 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars| 


196b 


1966    — 


1st  3  quarters 


1966 


1967 


Canada 600  678  571 

Me««o ..     ..  540  575  I 

Other  Western  Hemi-  \      701 

sphere   324  360  I 

United  Kingdom 142  167    

France „  125  116     

Italy     152  153    

Switierland 53  60    

German*... 79  86    

Austria  27  36  . 

Denmark 23  26     

Sweden  — „ 14  13    

Norway  16  14     

Netherlands 24  26    

BeiRum- Luxembourg 13  13     

Spain    ^  51  53     

Greece 31  34    

Othei  turopt 56  61     

Total  Europe 806  858  735 

Israel 31  35    

Japan  60  62    

Ausiraiia-New  Zealand...  15  18    

Another      62  71     

Total  all  other 

countries 163  186  155 

Total  expenditures 
in  loreign  coun- 

Uiei 2,438  2.657  2,162 


925 
740 


777 


2.620 


Source  Survey  ot  Current  Business,  June  1967  p  14  March 
1%7  pp.  ^'6  31.  and  December  19S7  p  ?9 

GOVERNMENT    rXPENDITt'RES 

The  Government's  overse.^s  expenditures 
are  very  large,  reflecting  the  wide  interna- 
tional commitments  of  the  United  States. 
These  expenditures  have  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years  in  response  to  the  intensm- 
cation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  1966.  t.he 
foreign  payments  on  L'.S.  Government  trans- 
actions (Other  than  military  yrant-s  of  goods 
and  services)  amounted  to  $8  7  billion  In 
the  flr.-^t  three  quarters  of  19G7.  .'uch  pay- 
ments were  $7  7  billion,  an  increase  of  $1,07.1 
million  from  the  corresponding  period  of 
1966. 

US  Government  payments  abroad  are  not 
responsive  to  economic  policy  in  the  same 
way  as  private  transactions  That  Is  beciuse 
they  are  mainly  designed  to  achieve  military. 
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diplomatic  and  aid  objectives.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  ha.s  been  to  minimize  the 
balance  of  payments  effects  of  such  expendi- 
tures through  the  tying  of  aid  and  through 
greater  reliance  on  US  goods  and  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  overseas  forces.  In  the 
case  of  military  expenditures,  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment has  cmplU'Jlzed  burden-sharing 
through  ofT.setting  purchases  of  military 
equipment  in  the  United  -States  by  foreign 
cotintrles  and  through  investment  in  U.S. 
.securities  (Government  and  other)  which 
can  be  treated  as  capital  inflow  in  the 
liquidity  definition  of  the  balance  of 
jiayments 

These  nieisure?  have  held  down  the  pay- 
ments deficit,  .ilthough  not  by  as  much  as 
is  sometimes  assumed  The  new  proirram  con- 
templates a  further  saving  of  $500  million 
on  Government  payment.s.  The  number  of 
US,  civilians  workini;  over.se.is  will  be  cut. 
The  forclcn  exchanj-'e  impact  of  personal 
spending  by  U  S  forces  and  their  dependents 
in  Europe  win  be  further  reduced  Negotia- 
tions will  bo  initiated  with  the  N.-VTO  allies 
for  offsetting  purchases  of  defense  goods 
.ind  investment  in  long-term  U.S  securities. 
Similar  discussions  will  be  held  with  other 
countries  in  wliich  the  United  Suites  has 
armed  forces  The  Iving  of  aid  i.s  i.Ire.idy  very 
stringent  and  the  President  recently  ordered 
a  further  reduction  of  *ino  million  m  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  t^e  ;iid  program. 

INCREA.SINC    t'  S     f  XPORTS 

In  the  long  run,  the  elimination  of  the 
U,S.  payments  deficit,  without  depending  on 
restrictions,  will  require  a  .substantia]  in- 
crease in  the  trade  balance.  The  .ichieve- 
meni  of  a  .sufficiemly  large  trade  surplus  will 
depend  primarily  on  a  iiigh  rate  of  growth 
of  world  trade  .md  the  .streniuheiiing  of  the 
U.S.  competitive  position.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  value-added  tax  in  the  Common 
-M.irket.  with  us  i  ,x  rebates  for  exports  and 
it.s  border  tharpes  on  imports,  creates  serious 
handicaps  for  U.S.  trade  throughout  the 
world. 

These  t.ix  reb.it  es  .:i-,d  border  ch.irges  are 
permitted  under  the  GATT  rules,  Neverthe- 
less, the  economic  principles  underlying  such 
action  are  open  to  question.  They  assume 
that  indirect  taxes  (excise  ;:nd  .-ales  taxes) 
are  incorporated  in  prices,  v.-hile  direct  taxes 
(income  .ind  profits  i.ixe.si  do  not  affect 
prices.  In  a  country  in  which  a  -substantial 
l)ortion  of  the  tax  revenue  is  derived  from 
indirect  taxes,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  all 
of  the  tax  is  incorporated  in  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  country  in  which  tax  rates 
on  profits  (Federal  and  st.ue  income  taxes) 
are  well  over  50  per  cent,  it  is  veiy  iiiilikely 
that  none  of  the  tax  is  pas.=cd  on  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  of  coods  and  services.  If 
this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  tax  rebates  for 
exports  and  border  charftes  on  imports  in 
countries  using  a  value-added  lax  provide  a 
bounty  to  exports  and  place  a  penalty  on 
Imports. 

The  inequity  of  such  a  rule  would  be 
ipparent  if  one  country  used  Indirect  taxes 
exclusively  and  another  country  used  direct 
taxes  exclusively.  In  the  nrst  country,  ex- 
ports would  be  reb.ited  the  full  amoiint  of 
the  indirect  taxes  and  they  would  bear  no 
part  of  the  cost  of  i-perating  the  Government, 
either  in  the  country  in  which  they  are 
produced  or  in  the  country  in  which  they  .Tre 
-sold.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second 
country,  exports  would  pay  their  full  share 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  Government  in 
the  country  in  which  tney  are  produced  and 
would  then  be  required  through  border 
charges  to  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Government  in  the 
country  in  which  they  are  sold.  In  the  first 
lountry  export  goods  would  be  completely 
rxempt  from  taxes,  while  in  the  second 
L'ountry  export  poods  would  be  taxed  doubly. 
I'hese  questions  have  been  studied  by  the 
OECD.  Their  economists  are  aware  that  abso- 
lute distinctions  cannot  be  made  between 
the  incidence  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  his  balance  of  payments  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  that  discussions  have  been 
initiated  with  the  Common  Market  countries 
which  "will  examine  proposals  for  prompt 
cooperative  action  among  all  parties  to 
minimize  the  disadvantages  to  our  trade 
which  arise  from  differences  an'-oiis,'  national 
tax  systems.  We  are  also  preparing  legisla- 
tive measures  in  this  area  whose  scope  and 
nature  will  depend  upon  the  outcome  of 
these  consultations."  Even  m  the  United 
-States  there  are  some  indirect  i.txes  on  goods, 
-services  and  property  whicli  under  the  CiATT 
rules  would  justify  tax  rebates  on  US.  ex- 
ports and  border  charges  on  U  S,  imports. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  follow  this 
policy,  other  countries  would  have  to  do  the 
same  in  order  to  avoid  .in  adverse  efTccl  on 
their  trade. 

The  United  States  Is  undert-ikinir  a  jiro- 
gram  to  promote  the  .s;,Ie  of  U,-S.  ^oods  over- 
tens.  One  aspect  of  this  proirram  is  the  for- 
mation of  joint  export  i-.s-snciations  through 
whicli  smaller  corporations  can  join  tof.'etlier 
to  sell  their  jirtiduct;  itbro.id  Tlie  President 
will  also  ask  Co:i<'rcss  tr,  carnittrk  $500  mil- 
lion of  the  Export-Imjiort  B.ink  autlioriza- 
tion  to  provide  better  export  insurance,  ex- 
pand guarantees  fi^r  export  tinancing.  and 
broaden  the  scoi'C  (f  Government  rniancing 
of  exports.  Finally,  through  a  more  liberal  re- 
discount system,  the  Export-Imiwit  Bank 
will  encourage  commerci.il  biuiks  ti>  provide 
more  generous  help  to  business  nrms  to  fi- 
nance an  increase  in  their  exjiorts 

ijoiii-;;ric   roLiciE.s  to   .sirengi  hen    ihe   u.m,- 

ANCE  OF   PAYMF..N-T.S 

The  action  program  is  designed  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payment.--,  by  1!  billion.  Tlie 
impact  on  other  countries  (f  such,  an  enor- 
mous shift  in  the  world  pattern  of  p.ivments 
will  be  moderated  by  several  f.iclors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  improvement  is  in  terms  of 
the  liquidity  definition,  i-ivolvine  in  part  a 
simultaneous  reduction  in  U.S.  b.mk  li.ibil- 
itics  and  bank  as.scts.  On  ,;  reserve  transac- 
tions basis,  the  paymctits  deficit  would  be 
reduced  by  s(3me\vhat  l"ss  tliMi  ^3  billion. 
Furthermore,  there  Ls  a  onre-ii./r-all  a.spect 
in  some  phases  cf  the  prottr-un.  sucli  --s  tlie 
reduction  in  bank  credits  to  Europe  and  in 
the  return  of  liquid  i.ssets  Irom  .ibroad.  Fi- 
nally, the  incidence  of  tlie  program  will  be 
mainly  on  high-income  countries  with  a 
strong  balance  of  payments  .md  with  large 
reserves.  The  repercussionary  effects  on  the 
world  economy  will  thus  be  minimized  as  far 
as  can  reasonably  be  done. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  any  large  iind 
sudden  change  in  the  US.  balance  of  pay- 
ments must  iiave  some  restrictive  effects  on 
the  world  economy.  That  is  inherent  in  the 
elimination  of  the  U.S.  deficit.  The  restrictive 
effects  would  be  much  greater,  and  jjerhaps 
dangerous,  if  the  same  improvement  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  were  al'cmpted 
through  severe  deflation.  Because  the  ereater 
part  of  the  improvement  i.s  aciueved  by  re- 
duced capital  outflow,  the  impact  on  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  olher  countries  will 
be  much  less  tlian  if  there  had  been  a  re- 
duction in  U.S.  imports  of  gorjds  and  serv- 
ices. Neveitheles".  even  a  reduction  of  capital 
outflow  will  to  sonie  extent  afTeci  tlie  level 
of  economic  activity  in  otlier  countries — par- 
ticularly those  v.-ith  a  balance  of  payments 
problem.  The  repercussionarv  effects  on  tiie 
world  economy  can  be  kept  relatively  small, 
if  the  surplus  countries  of  Europe  follow  ex- 
pansionary policies  and  make  available  a 
larger  supply  of  loanable  funds  without  a 
sharp  rise  in  interest  rates. 

Now  that  the  program  h.a.s  been  announced, 
it  is  of  Lhe  utmost  importance  that  it  suc- 
ceed. Time  and  again  the  United  States  has 
introduced  measures  to  achieve  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  payments  deficit.  Despite 
this,  the  overall  balance  of  payment.s  showed 
only  modest  improvement  until  1965  and  in  . 
the  p-ost  two  years  deteriorated  further. 
While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why 
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tills  h.ippened.  there  is  the  claniter  that  re- 
peated failure  will  ultimately  be  interpreted 
as  an  inability  of  the  United  States  lo  re- 
-store  ius  balance  of  payments.  This  time  there 
must  be  no  mistake  The  action  jM-f-igr-im 
must  suc-t-eed.  Domestic  [xilicies  should  be 
dpsi"iied  t  1  .assure  it.s  success 

The  persistence  of  the  deficit  is  primarily 
attributable  to  the  Vietnam  war.  the  infl  t- 
tion  of  19G5-66.  and  the  resultant  rise  m 
pricfs  and  costs  which  is  still  continuing.  The 
best  way  of  avoiding  another  round  of  infl  i. 
lion  is  through  a  strong  fi.'^cal  policy.  The 
Prfsid.cnt  Ins  emplu-sized  this  in  lii^  balanr? 
t>f  puymenlB  message.  "No  business  before  the 
returning  C  Migress  will  be  more  urgent  than 
this:  To  enact  the  anti-inflation  tax  which  I 
hate  sought  for  almo.st  year  Couiiled  with 
irtir  expenditure  controls  and  apptojiri-n-e 
monei  iry  ]K)licy.  this  will  help  to  stem  the 
inflationary  pressures  which  now  ihrent-'n 
our  economic  prosperity  and  our  trade 
surplus." 

Despite  the  slowdown  of  the  economy  in 
1067.  prices  of  manufactured  tt'JOds  rose  by 
3  i>er  cent  and  labor  costs  jjer  unit  of  output 
in  manufacturing  ro.se  by  ii  i>er  cent,  partly 
beciUse  the  lncrea.se  of  j)roductiVity  was  lield 
down  by  tlie  lower  level  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. The  contintied  rise  <  f  i)rices  iti  a  i)eriod 
of  m.;tlerate  demand  is  a  belated  adjustment 
to  tile  inflation  of  1965  C6  which  disruiUcd 
appr  -priate  price,  cost  and  indiiie  relation- 
ships. This  hajipened  in  1967  -tiui  it  will 
lu'lipen  again  in  1968,  The  objective  iiow 
must  be  to  restore  monetary  .stability  by 
tivoidmg  renewed  inflationary  ])re-sures  lii.s 
year,  by  gradually  moderating  the  rise  in 
wages,  and  by  holding  down  the  rise  in  nviini- 
laoturing  costs  througli  a  greater  incren.se  of 
l)rodncliv:ty.  If  the  US.  economy  is  t  ) 
operate  at  a  high  level  of  nroduction  and  eni- 
plovnient  williom  infialionarv  pressuies  it  !-•» 
cs-sriuiiil  t)  liave  pr!  c-v.-a'-e  re,-traint,  Tbe 
key  t  -J  this  is  voluntiry  adherence  t.i  price- 
wage  guideposts  thut  will  keep  the  wholesale 
jiricc  level  of  manufactured  goods  .stable  :  nd 
will  relate  Die  rise  (jf  v^apes  to  tlie  '.'\rr'^:.<i-' 
of  average  productivity  in  manufacturing,  A 
country  with  a  balance  of  jjayments  ])roblem 
cannot  aff'ord  to  see  the  tjrices  of  its  export 
goods  ri.se  to  an  uncompetitive  level.  To 
maintain  stable  and  competitive  export 
prices,  it  cannot  afford  a  lariier  rise  in  wrtges 
than  the  increase  of  productivity  in  it.s  ex- 
port industries. 

ThK     Pr.FSIHFNT's     B=,l  •^Nf  F-of -P-,  v.MK.-.TS 

Proposals 

I  Letter  to  New  York  Times  by  Pr^  .f   Got'  ;i.,.ri 

Haberler.  Jamury  9,   1968 1 

The  litest  measures  to  correct  the  deli'-it 
in  the  balance  ui  payment.s  are  a  further  big 
.step  into  the  morass  of  specific  controls,  into 
what  used  to  be  called  the  "Schachtian"  sys- 
tem, named  after  its  inventor,  the  Nazi  cco- 
nt.ipic   wizard   Hj:ilm,'ir  Sch-icht 

To  prevent  .^.merican  tourists  from  goi;  g 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  only 
;i  shocking  infnnpemenl  on  individuiil  r.glits, 
but  gives  the  worst  possible  example  It  fla- 
grantly contradicts  the  often  reptated  tic,  - 
larations  lor  freer  international  trade  whi:  h 
were  solemnly  reaffirmed  earlier  this  year  in 
connection  with  the  ,^n'-ce^sful  temiiitit:  n 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  for  tiri.T 
reductions. 

What  economic  sense  doc-s  it  make  to  re- 
fuse tariff  protection  to  tlie  steel,  automobile 
and  other  industries  v.hen  the  Americ  .n 
tourist  industry  receives  sky-high  protection 
and  the  airlines  and  aircraft  industries  ;,re 
h.'ird  hit  in  the  process?  Has  tourism  a  cfin- 
]5arative  advantage  over  steel  and  textiles?  Is 
it  more  important  lo  have  more  ski  .slopes, 
gambling  c.a-sinos  and  other  tourist  attrric- 
tions  than  more  steel  mills  and  textile 
1)1, .ntf? 

The  worst  feature  is  the  arbitrary  discrim- 
ination between  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the   rest  of   the   world,   which   add  a   strong 
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touch  of  economic  warfare  to  the  propoeed 
measures  Whnt  economic  sense  does  it  make 
to  tax  tourists  going  to  Afrlc«.  but  not  those 
going  to  Latin  America?  Why  thouicl  Italy 
and  Oreat  Britain  be  hit  and  Canada 
f  .-.  .reil' 

Ctener.il  ncmUlscrlmlnatory  payments  re- 
stnctiuas  could  perhaps  be  Justified  as  a 
temporary  measure  If  something  decisive 
were  done  at  the  Mme  time  to  crrTt  the 
fundamentiil  disequilibrium.  But  nothini?  .-.f 
this  sort  has  been  pr'jpioed-  On  the  contrary. 
the  Feder.ll  Reserve  continues  to  pump 
money  at  a  record  r.ite  Into  the  economy 
H^irdly  a  week  passes  without  the  President 
signing  Into  law  new  programs  costing  bil- 
lions cif  dollars,  criticizing  Congress  at  the 
s.iine  lime  for  not  spending  more 

If  Inflation  Is  not  stopped  and  the  flnan- 
cl.U  house  put  in  order,  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  becomes  unavold.ible.  An  open  devalu- 
ation, preferably  In  the  form  of  a  floating 
rate,  would  be  f.ir  better  than  one  dl-xgulsed 
In  a  multitude  of  haphazard,  discriminatory 
t<Lxes  and  controls  of  which  the  existing  and 
pre.-ientlv  proposed  batch  Is  only  the 
be^;  nnUi^ 

TTIE       U8-        B\LANtE-OF-P\YUFNTS        DmclT 

.Ailment  oa  Symptom' 
(By  Howard  8.  Piquet)  » 

Most  of  those  who  have  expressed  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  action  and  propo- 
sals to  narrow  the  deficit  In  the  U  S  balance 
of  payments  h.ive  deplored  the  !\ct  that  some 
such  action  "had  to  be  taken".  Ail  have  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  llnutatlorLs  on  U  S  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment  a.Td  on  foreign  travel 
will  be  temporary  and  wlH  be  removed  as 
soon  as  there  is  sub6t.intl.i!  Improvement  In 
the  lnternaUon.ll  accounts. 

Restriction  of  the  outflow  of  capital  and 
of  funds  on  the  part  of  American  tourists 
has  the  siime  kind  of  effect  on  the  Interna- 
tional accounts  as  would  an  across-the-board 
restriction  of  Im.oorts.  Ever  since  1934  the 
United  States  has  exercised  \'.s  leadership  to 
bring  about  reductions  of  trade  barriers 
throughout  the  world  and  to  maintalii  an 
unrestricted  pajTnenta  £yst«n.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Acvs.  commencing  In  1934  and 
culminating  m  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  and  tlie  Kennedy  Round,  were  accom- 
panied by  strong  support  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  ind  Tr.vde  (0.\TTi  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMPi. 
Naturally,  there  is  grave  concern  that  the 
restrictive  measures  tr.at  have  Just  been 
adopted  and  proposed  are  in  cle.ix  contradic- 
tion of  this  policy  and  that,  on^e  adopted, 
they  will  l>ec.ine  i.i^re  perm.iEent  tnan  tem- 
porary 

Even  e.Kperts  In  International  economics 
gne  the  tmoret-sion  of  disagreeing,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  "bal-iacc-of-payments 
problem."  but  also  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem  itslf  Some  of  the  disagree- 
ment .ippears  to  arise  from  failure  to  distin- 
guish betwen  fiaaaclal  i  includlug  fisc.  1 1  and 
monetary  ph-T.Limena. 

Economic  problems  often  Involve  unseen, 
subtle  forces  and  relationships  as  apposed  to 
the  seen  ar.d  the  obvious  There  is  alWH>s 
danger  of  concentrating  attention  on  symp- 
t  jns  inst^'ed  of  on  fundamental  ailments. 

Unfortunately,  "monetary"  and  "flnanciaJ" 
are  not  clean-cut.  mutually-e.xclusive  cate- 
gories, one  reason  tjeing  that,  although  only 
the  State  can  create  "money,  '  once  created 
U  serves  ?.s  the  basis  for  private  credit  which 
performs  the  same  functions  as  money.  Fur- 
thermore, when  Government  debt  la  finan- 
cial phenomenon  I  Is  monetized,  the  money 
supply  ^a  monetary  phenomenon)  Is  in- 
creased. 


■  5enior  Specialist  In  International  Bco- 
nomUs.  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  The  views  expressed 
herein  axe  his  own  and  are  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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If  the  United  States  were  "Just  another 
Ctjunlry  ■  Its  continuing  large  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  c>iuld  not  be  tolerated. 
They  would  bring  about  weakness  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  value  uf  the  dollar  and  result 
In  a  loss  of  monetary  reserves  i  gold  i  which 
w.niid  necessitate  restrlctionist  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  This  was  the  conclitl<in  of 
Western  Europe  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

However,  the  Uiilted  States  Is  not  "Just 
an(Jther  country  '  Ever  since  World  War  II 
It  has  been  used  by  other  countries  as  a 
central  banker.  pert.Tmlng  functions  of  fi- 
nancial intermediation  Which  means  that  it 
h:vs  been  exchanging  Its  short-term  liquid 
liabilities  for  the  long-run  liabilities  of  other 
countries  and  their  nationals.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  a  banker,  or  any  one  else  engaged 
In  the  business  of  lending,  to  keep  his  mon- 
etary inflows  and  outSows  always  in  balance. 
What  Is  essential  Is  that  be  maintain  suffl- 
clent  reserves  to  maintain  confidence  m  his 
ability  t-i  meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors. 
In  the  short-hand  of  the  day  this  is  "liquid- 
ity." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  inter- 
national financial  Integrity  of  the  United 
Stites.  At  the  end  of  1966  the  obligations  of 
Amerl.rans  to  foreigners.  Including  govern- 
ments and  central  banks,  totalled  $60  billion, 
while  American  claims  against  foreigners 
totaled  $113  billion  T)ie  country's  liquid  re- 
serve (gold)  of  some  $12.5  billion  equals  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  Its  total  outstand- 
ing liquid  liabilities  If  the  analogy  of  cen- 
tral banking  Is  applicable  tills  is  a  pretty 
healthy  reserve. 

There  has  been  easy  acceptance  by  the 
Administration,  by  manv  members  of  Con- 
gn-SK.  and  by  the  press  of  the  assertion  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  'problem"  Is  to 
bring  the  pliisses  and  the  minu.ses  In  the  In- 
ternational accounts  Into  closer  balance 
with  each  other  at  least  down  to  the  1965- 
ly66  de.lclt  level  of  J1.4  billion  The  fact  that 
crrtaln  Europeans  have  been  umlng  that  we 
do  this  does  not  mean  th.it  the  restrictive 
bal.ince-of-payments  measures  that  have 
been  taken  or  proposed  :ire  the  only,  or 
evei  II  logical,  solution  of  the  "problem." 

We  must  make  sure,  before  taking  major 
action,  that  we  understand  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to 
solve.  It  Is  doubtful,  whether  confidence  In 
the  dollar  depends  primarily  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  balance  between  the  total  inflow 
and  the  total  outflow  of  funds  across  our 
national  boundaries.  The  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem is  maintenance  of  confidence  in  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  dollar,  which  Is  a  monetary 
problem  having  heavy  psychological  over- 
tones. 

I  and  It  dltBcult  to  admit  that  there  has 
bv-en  any  substjntlnl  lessening  of  confidence 
m  the  d'>l!ar  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
sh.rt-term  liabilities  of  US.  banks  to  for- 
eigners hive  been  increasing  rather  than  de-, 
creasirg  and  even  more  significant,  the  fact 
that  Euro-dollars  in  circulation  are  esti- 
mated to  have  e.xpanded  to  »I5  billion  These 
are  d'.llars  that  circulate  freely  outside  of 
the  United  -States  w^lthout  any  controls  by 
government  whatsoever  If  foreigners  were 
losing  confidence  in  the  U.S.  dollar  would 
they  be  expanding  thiir  Euro-dollar  holdings 
and  operations''  |In  this  connection  see  the 
article  in  the  Wall  ^trc-t  Jownal  of  January 
13,  19681 

If  the  problem  is  one  of  malnt;tlnlng  con- 
fidence m  the  dollar  there  Is  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  restricting  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
Investment  capital  and  limiting  roreign 
travel  {Which  are  financial  trans.ict!onsi  are 
on  tar'-;et.  We  seem  to  be  trying  to  cure 
symptoms  rather  than  the  ailment  giving 
rise  to  the  symptoms. 

On  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  balance- 
of-payments  statistics  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1967  with  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1966.  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  large  outriow  of  funds  in  1967 
[figures  for  wiiich  have  not  yet  been  released 
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by  the  Department  of  Commerce)  was  specu- 
lative in  nature,  roughly  similar  to  the  dollar 
outflow  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960 
This  time  the  immediate  ix"casion  appear.^ 
to  have  been  devaluation  of  the  Briti.'h 
poun<i  whli  !i  induced  speculators  to  antlr- 
ipat<>  that  the  dollar  was  next  in  line.  The 
President  has  nuide  It  clear  that  the  United 
Swies  Is  determined  to  maintain  convert- 
ibility of  the  dollar  into  gold  at  the  rat;o 
of  $1  00  t<)  1  351  h  of  .,n  ounce  of  gold,  by 
asking  Congress  to  remove  the  25  i)ercent 
gold  backing  ;u{;Unst  Federal  Reserve  note.", 
thereby  making  it  cle.ar  lo  the  world  that 
the  country's  entire  eold  stock,  and  not  onlv 
the  $2  5  billion  of  "free  gold"  over  and  ab<nr 
the  amount  presently  being  maintained  :us 
bat  king  for  Federal  Reserve  noU'S.  will  be 
available  Ui  redeem  dollars. 

If  contldence  In  the  doll.tr  Is  In  danger 
of  being  impaired  by  s[)eculatlon  would  K 
not  be  more  li>elcal  to  cure  It  by  direct  means 
rather  tlmn  t-o  penalize  such  "normal"  finan- 
cial transactions  as  foreign  Investment  and 
tourist  expenditures — that  have  shown  no 
substantial  Increase  (certainly  not  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1967 1  comp.ixable 
to  the  Increase  In  the  over-all  deficit  for 
1967? 

As  long  ,as  the  United  States  not  only  re- 
deems dollars  In  gold  at  the  rate  of  1  3£th 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  per  dollar,  but  also  guar- 
antees that  It  stands  ready,  at  all  limes,  to 
purchase  all  gold  presented  to  it  at  $35  per 
ounce.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  specu- 
lators, whenever  they  feel  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  United  States  devaluing  the  dolhar  In 
terms  of  gold,  will  buy  gold  and  hold  it  fir 
the  rise''  IX  the  price  of  gold  Is  increased  they 
win  make  a  handsome  profit.  If  Its  price  does 
not  Increase,  all  that  they  lose  is  the  interest 
cost  of  holding  the  gold  bee. .sue  they  can 
return  it  at  any  time  to  the  U.S.  Tre.Lsury  m 
exchange  for  dollars.  This  Is  not  true  specu- 
lation; it  Is  "one-way  street"  speculation. 
Tlie  speculators  can  gain  but  they  caniiut 
lose.  Since  l£'i)2  proposals  ;;;.\e  been  made 
that  the  United  States  abandon  Its  "guaran- 
tee" to  buy  ail  g'Jld  presented  to  it  at  the 
fi.\ed  price  of  $35  per  ounce.  Such  action 
would  appe.ir  to  be  more  pertinent  than  lim- 
iting the  outflow  of  private  Investment  and 
restricting  travel  by  Americans. 

The  most  important  deterrent  of  all 
against  dollar  specul:!tion  is  avoidance  of 
accelerating  inflation.  This  can  be  done  onlv 
bv  hitting  hard  at  its  source.  Regardless  >.f 
cost-push  and  demand-puU  explanations,  the 
truth  is  that  Inflation  arises  from  the  over- 
issuance  of  money  by  government.  The  price 
rises  that  ensue  result  from  attempts  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  to  catch  up  with  the 
erosion  of  the  value  of  the  munelary  unit 
that  has  .already  occiured  by  the  fact  of  over- 
issue. Inflrulon  can  be  stopped  only  by  put- 
ting an  cr.d  to  the  continuing  monetizaiion 
of  the  Federal  debt.  If  the  United  States  will 
demonstrate  Its  determination  to  keep  its 
own  financial  house  in  order  confidence  in 
the  dollar  will  remain  unimpaired  and  specu- 
lative drives  against  the  dollar  will  cease. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  would  be 
reason  to  believe  that  the  International  dol- 
lar-exchange standard  can  continue  to  func- 
tion satisfactorily  for  some  time  to  come, 
regardless  of  when,  or  whether,  the  newly- 
devised  Special  Drawing  Rights  are  activated. 

LiDP..\RT  OF  Congress.  Lecislatu-e  Retebence 

StmVtCE,     RESTRItTINC     Pp.r,.\TE     DIRECT     IN- 
VESTMENT   Abroad    To    Narrow    the    Bai.- 

ANl-»;-OF-PAyMENTS    DEHCrT 

(By   Howard   S.   Piquet,   senior  specialist    In 
International  economics.  Januai;-  8.  19681 

INTRODfCTION 

The  United  States  has  been  IncurnnH-  dcl- 
Iciti  in  Its  International  accounts  every  vear 
since  1950.  with  the  sole  exception  of  1957 
During  the  five-year  period  1962-1966  the 
deficit  averaged  $2.1  billion  a  year,  compared 
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with  $3  4  billion  a  year  during  the  period 
1958-1961.  In  1966  It  was  $1.4  billion. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  1967  the 
deficit  was  running  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$2  2  billion.  The  outflow  of  gold,  however, 
had  declined  to  $158  million,  which  was 
about  one-third  the   1966  rate. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the  expecta- 
tion was  that,  although  the  payments  bal- 
ance had  deteriorated  somewhat  since  1966, 
the  deficit  was  still  smaller  than  it  was  In 
1963  and  1964  and  was  far  removed  from  the 
$3  9  billion  deficit  of   1960. 

However,  at  his  press  conference  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968  the  President  announced  that 
he  was  taking  extraordinary  measures  to 
bring  alxiut  balance  in  the  international  ac- 
counus  because  of  the  great  deterioration  In 
the  country's  balance  of  payments  position 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967.'  He  said  that 
the  deficit  for  the  full  year  1967  was  between 
$3  5  and  $4.0  billion. 

I'RE.'-IDKNTIAL    ANNOr.vCEMENT    OF    JANUARY     1, 
1968 

A  continuing  deficit  of  this  magnitude,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  cannot  be  tolerated 
because  it  would  endanger  the  strength  of  the 
entire  free  world  economv.  thereby  threaten- 
ing our  own  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
actions  that  lie  has  taken  and  proposed  are 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
strength  of  the  dolL.r  abroad  depends  on 
Americans  earning  abroad  abotit  as  many 
dollars  as  they  .«pend  abroad  Vigorous  action, 
he  said,  is  necessary  lo  bring  the  interna- 
tional accounts  into  equilibrium  in  1968. 

He  announced  the  Imposition  of  manda- 
torv  restrictions  on  direct  investments  abroad 
by  American  individuals  and  corporations 
and  requested  a  series  <if  it  her  programs,  leg- 
islative and  voluntary,  to  narrow  the  pay- 
ments gap 

Those  who  .support  the  President's  posi- 
tion maintain  that,  had  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  st.ulstics  for  Axe  4th  quarter  of  1967 
been  released  without  an  accompanying  an- 
nouncement of  corrective  action,  the  result 
would  have  been  to  prcci)iitate  speculation 
against  the  dollar  and  to  expose  it  to  the  risk 
of  loss  of  confidence. 

In  introducing  his  new  program  the  Presi- 
dent made  it  clear  that  the  iirst  line  of  de- 
fense of  the  dollar  is  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy  ".  He  went  on  to  stress 
the  importance  of  Congressional  enactment 
of  an  anti-inflation  tax  and  of  the  exercise 
of  the  utmost  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
business  and  labor  in  reaching  wage-price 
decisions.  He  directed  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  work 
with  leaders  of  business  and  labor  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  more  effective  the  volun- 
tary program  of  wage-price  restraint. 

The  Administration's  new  program  consists 
of  four  temporary  measures  and  three  per- 
manent, or  long-term,  measures. 

The  temporary  measures  affect  American 
direct  investments  abroad,  foreign  lending 
by  American  financial  institutions,  travel 
abroad  by  Americans,  and  U.S.  Government 
expenditures  overseas.  The  measures  affect- 
ing direct  investments  are  mandatory  and 
become  effective  immediately,  whereas  the 
others  require  enabling  action,  either  by 
Congress  or  by  governmental  agencies. 

The  long-term  measures  are  aimed  at  In- 
creasing U.S.  merchandise  exports,  at  modl- 
lying  non-tariff  trade  barriers,  and  at  stimu- 
lating investment  ard  travel  by  foreigners 
in  the  United  States. 

TEMPORARY    MEASURES 

1.  Dirvft  foreign  investment.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that,  although  the  existing  vol- 
untary  program   to   moderate   the   outward 


'  Ofllcial  figures  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1967  have  not  yet  been  released. 
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flow  of  direct  long-term  capital  has  been  rea- 
sonably successful,  the  curtailment  that  is 
now  necessary  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
voluntary  program.  He  therefore  invoked  his 
authority,  under  Section  95A  of  the  Banking 
Act,  to  establish  a  mandatory  ijrngram  t«  re- 
strain  new  direct   investments  abroad. 

The  objective  of  this  mandatorv  jfro^jram 
Is  to  reduce  the  balance-of-pavments  deficit 
by  at  least  SI  billion  in  1968. 

2.  Lending  by  financial  in-  titht  inn<-  The 
President  announced  that  ho  hid  requested 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  lo  tithten  its  i)ro- 
gram  for  restraining  foreign  lending  by 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  wiili 
the  objective  of  reducing  the  balancc-ot- 
payments  deficit  by  another  *500  million  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  reduction  i:in  ije 
achieved  without  harming  the  financing  of 
U.S.  exports  ;.nd-  without  jeoijardu.ing  liie 
availability  of  ftind,i  to  the  icss-devcloped 
countries. 

He  announced  that  he  has  m\en  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  .stand-by  aiiihorlty 
to  invoke  mandatory  controls  should  such 
action  become  necessary. 

3  Cnrtailrnrnt  of  forricni  :)ar,l  b;,-  .1  ?;!,;!- 
rana.  The  American  peoi>le  ,ire  a.sked  to  defer 
for  two  years  all  non-es.sential  travel  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  fur  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  net  travel  deficit  -o  $500  mil- 
lion (from  its  $2  billion  level  in  !967i.  The 
President  has  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  explore  with  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  Icci.-l.ition  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

4  Govermncnt  expenditures  oicrscas.  Al- 
though the  United  States  cannot  forego  Its 
essential  commitments  abroad,  the  President 
went  on  to  say  that  every  ^tep  must  he 
taken  to  reduce  their  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments  without  ondanirering  the  Na- 
tion's security.  He  has  directed  the  Secretarv 
of  State  to  Initiate  negoti:;- ions  with  our 
NATO  allies  to  minimize  the  loreign  ex- 
chan::;e  costs  of  i.rcjiing  American  troops  in 
Europe,  through  purchase  in  the  United 
States  of  more  defence  needs  and  by  in- 
creased investment  on  the  part  of  our  N.ATO 
allies  in  long-term  U.S.  securities.  He  al.so 
instrticted  the  Director  of  th.e  Budget  to 
find  ways  for  rcducin::  the  number  of  .i^meri- 
can  civilians  working  overse.is.  The  .Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  asked  ',.0  find  ways  to  reduce  the 
forei'^n  exchange  impact  of  [Personal  spend- 
ing by  U.S.  troops  and  their  Ueiiendcnts  ;n 
Europe. 

LONG-  lER.M     MFAStTRES 

1.  Increase  U.S.  exports.  The  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  ask  Congress  (a) 
to  support  an  intensified  5-year.  $200  million 
Commerce  Department  program  to  promote 
the  sale  of  American  gooels  overseas  and  ib) 
to  earmark  $500  million  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  authorization  to  i)rovide  more  adequate 
export  insurance,  to  expand  .tuarnntees  tor 
export-financing,  and  to  broaden  the  .-cope 
of  Government  financing  of  exports. 

2.  Non-tariff  trade  barriers.  He  announced 
the  initiation  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  particularly  those  having  balance- 
of-payments  surpluses,  with  the  objective  of 
inducing  them  to  minimize  the  disadvan- 
tages to  U.S.  exports  which  arise  from  differ- 
ences between  national  tax  systems  and 
other  types  of  non-tariff  trade  barriers.  His 
expectation  is  that  an  improvement  of  $500 
million  in  the  balance  of  pavments  can  be 
realized. 

3.  Foreign  investment  and  foreign  travel 
in  the  U.S.  The  flow  of  foreign  funds  into  the 
United  States,  he  says,  can  be  achieved  by 
an  Intensified  program  to  attract  larger  in- 
vestment by  foreigners  in  U.S.  corporate  se- 
curities and  by  a  program  designed  to  attract 
more  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States. 
A  special  task  force  Is  already  at  work  on  this 
problem. 

The  remainder  of  this  memorandum  is  de- 
voted to  the  mandatory  program  for  curtail- 
ing direct  private  U.S.  Investments  abroad. 
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REGfl.ATIONS   WITH    RE.SPEOT   TO   DIRECT   FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 

The  new  regulations  provide  three  basic 
limitations  on  new  direct  torelgn  investment 
by  American  individuals  and  corporations 
which  own.  or  acquire,  an  interest  i.if  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  voting  power  ur  capital, 
of  a  foreign  business  \enture.  The  limita- 
tions are  imposed  on  tlie  direct  iinestoi's 
dealings  with  i  aeh  of  the  ventures  in  which 
11  lias  sU'-h  .,n  interest  The  regui.itlons  ))ro- 
vide  lor  the  loUowing: 

1.  .Annual  limits  on  the  iinuiunls  of  new 
direct  invcatmeut.  which  \ary  according  to 
ca-.Titry.  as  follows- - 

In  th"  less-developed  countries  translers 
of  new  capital,  when  added  to  re-in\c.<^ied 
earnings,  may  lut  exceed  in  ;inv  year  110 
percent  of  the  direct  investor';,  average  In- 
vestinenls  in  these  countrie.'.  in  1965-06. 

Willi  respect  to  Canada  .Jap.in  .Australia, 
the  U.iited  Kingdom,  and  the  oll-i)rodocl;!(» 
countries  i  countries  in  vvtiieh  a  high  level  of 
capital  inflow  is  essemi.tl  lor  the  inainte- 
iiance  of  economic  growth  and  llnanci.il 
.stability)  new  direct  investments,  together 
with  re-invested  earnings,  may  not  exi  eed  'iS 
percent  of  the  average  of  Investments  iii 
these  countries  in  1965-1966. 

With  respect  to  all  other  counlrles  mii- 
rludlng  continental  western  Europe  except 
Greece  and  Finland  i  there  is  to  be  a  mora- 
torium on  new  direct  investment.  However, 
an  investor  may  re-invest  annuallv  into  his 
ventures  in  these  countries  up  to  35  percent 
of  •ho  aver.'iE^e  of  his  total  nivestment  (Jurlng 
1965  and  1966. 

2.  Repatriation  requirements.  It  is  ic- 
qu.rcd  thai  each  investor  repatriate  irom  his 
.'h.ire  of  the  earnings  of  all  ids  loreign  bii.si- 
ness  ventures  amounts  cfjual  lo  the  greater 
of:  (a)  the  .-aine  percc:  tagc  of  his  share  of 
total  parninfrs  fiom  thr-.^e  three  '^roup.s  ;,.s  hr. 
repatriated  during  H<C4-65.  or  ib)  so  much 
of  his  .share  of  earnings  us  may  exceed  the 
limits  of  capital  transfers  in  each  group. 

With  re.spcct  to  the  continental  Eurojiean 
countries,  where  there  is  to  be  a  moratorium 
on  capital  transfers,  earnings  in  excess  of  .-.b 
percent  of  historical  investment  in  1965  and 
i066  must  be  repatriated. 

PiirtlK-rmoie.  short-term  financial  .i.s.sets 
abroad  held  other  than  in  direct  investments 
are  required  to  be  reduced  to  the  .ivernge 
Ic.-el  of  1965  and  1966 

3.  Authori-Mtion.  Specific  authorizations 
•.v;n  be  required  lor  any  transactions  .subject 
to  regulations  and  not  falling  within  the 
targets  indicated.  An  Office  of  Foreign  Direct 
Investments  is  being  created  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  to  administer  the 
new  regulations.  It  will  have  power  to  i.-sue 
specific  authorizalion.s.  A  .special  .^taff  js  be- 
ing assembled  for  the  purpose. 

SIGXIFIC.-.NCE   OF   THE   NEW   DIRECT    I-VVESTMENT 
fOXTROLS 

-Although  tlie  .short-run  effect  of  curtail- 
ing the  outflow  of  new  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  will  be  to  narrow  the  overall 
U.S.  b.'ilai-ce-of-p,iyn-,ents  deficit,  tlie  lonf;er- 
run  ftfect  will  be  to  increase  it.  The  r.milow 
of  U.S.  funds  for  Investment  abroad,  the  in- 
flow of  earnings  on  existing  investments,  and 
U.S.  merchandise  exports  .arc  .ill  structurally 
interrelated.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  take 
action  with  respect  to  any  single  variable 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  without  affecting  one  or 
more  other  variables. 

Tlie  immediate  effect  of  new  lone-term 
capital  investment  by  Americans  abroad  on 
the  balance  of  payments  is  similar  to  an 
increase  of  merchandise  imports.  The  inter- 
mediate and  longer-run  effects,  however,  are 
of  greater  significance  than  the  short-run 
effects,  because  foreign  investments  yield 
continuing  income  to  Americans. 

Shortly  after  investment  funds  flow  abroad 
there  is  a  tendency  t-or  some  of  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  as  foreign  affiliates 
of  U.S.  firms  import  equipment  and  supplies 
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from  the  United  States  for  their  own  use. 
According  to  the  VS  Department  ^f  Com- 
merce. exporlB  to  such  affiliates  In  19«4 
amounted  to  96  3  billion  and  accounted  for 
25  percent  jf  total  V  S  exports 

In  the  longer  run  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
fund*  to  flow  back  to  the  Investing  country 
In  the  form  of  eamlni?s  on  investment  This 
Inward  flow  of  funds  h\B  an  effect  on  the 
b.Uance  of  payments  similar  Ui  that  of  In- 
creased exports  :ind  if  continued  over  a  con- 
sider.(b:e  period  of  time,  will  result  in  In- 
creased outward  p.iymenta  (as  would  a 
sttMcty  Incren.f.e  of  e\iiuTisi  usurUIy  In  the 
form  of  Increased  imports  A  country  that 
ensiages  In  hirge-scale  foreign  investment 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  c  in  ex- 
pect th.it  eventuallv  It.i  merchandise  im- 
ports will  tend  to  incre;i3e.  relative  to  its 
merchanrtlfe  exports.  This  Is  because  the  In- 
vesting country  receives  returns  on  Its  In- 
vestments, the  intlclpatlon  of  which  was 
t)'e  reason  for  invpstliiK  :n  the  t'.rit  place 
This  was  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiry  Current  earnings  on  the  !  irce  British 
f  reign  Investments  that  had  been  made 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
ensbletV  Br.tuns  to  pay  for  the  country's 
sxH?star»M«U  excess  of  merchandise  imports 
over  merchandise  exports. 

Foreign  inves'ment  is  also  advantageous 
to  borrowers  bec.iuse  It  facilitates  economic 
development  and  expansion.  Economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less-developed  areas  of  the 
world  for  some  time  has  been  an  important 
objective  of  U  S  foreign  noUcv. 

The  outflow  of  funds  for  direct  Investment 
between  1954  and  1966  was  approximately 
81  9  billion  a  yar,  while  returns  on  exist- 
ing ln\*estment,  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
branch  proflto,  m't-re^t.  etc  .  averaged  ?3.2 
billion  a  rear  Expres-sed  as  cumulative  totals, 
the  outflow  of  funds  for  new  direct  Invest- 
ment over  the  13-year  period  amounted  to 
JJ4  S  billion,  while  e  irnings  nn  outstanding 
direct  foreign  investments  over  the  same 
period  amounted  tj  541  7  billion  (see  table). 

NEW  DIRtCT  PRIVATF  FOREir/l  INVFSTMFNT  AND  INCOME 
FROM  OUTSTANDING  DIRECT  FOROCN  INVESTMENTS. 
1954^66 

lln  billionsl         ! 


New  <J  S 

Earninp  re- 

Net  effect  oa 

Year 

ilirecl  invest- 

cawn) on 

balance  ol 

ment  tbnud 

direct  mvsst- 
mentj  ibiOii 

payments 

1954    

-JO.  7 

-11-9 

-tll.2 

195b. 

-  8 

■^:.i 

-1.3 

1956 

-2.0 

-Z.4 

-t-.  4 

1957 

-2  ^ 

-^z.i 

+  .1 

195« 

-1.2 

-2.* 

-♦-I.2 

1959 

-1.4 

-?.9 

—  1.2 

196D  ...:.... 

-1.7 

-?.S 

—  I.  1 

1961      . 

-I  fi 

^12 

—  1.6 

1962 

—  '    7 

-16 

4-1.9 

1963... 

-2  0 

-19- 

—  1.  8 

196-t 

— '  i 

-4.1 

—-2.  0 

W^ 

-J.  4 

•4  1 

—1. 5 

1966 

-3  5 

-►5.1 

-1.6 

Total... 

-Z4.8 

-r4J.7 

-16.9 

Source  Depattment  of  Ccmmeice.  Survey  ol  Current  Busi- 
ness 

These  figures  do  not  Include  undistributed 
e  unings  of  subsidiaries,  which  do  not  affect 
the  balance  of  payments  because  they  are 
net  transferred  internationally. 

Total  earnings  on  0*6.  direct  Investments 
abro-d  amounted  to  J5  1  billion  In  1966  and 
were  second  In  importance,  uii  the  receipts 
side  of  the  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments, only  to  the  favorable  balance  on 
merchandise  trade 

It  i.s  estimated  that  the  book  value  of  all 
U  S.  direct  investments  abroad  amounted  to 
S54  6  billion  at  the  end  4  1966.  which  was 
more  than  4  2  times  laraar  than  In  1950 
Such  investments  .vre  mucn  larger  than  tc.tal 
direct  Investments  by  foreigners  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  estimated  at  about 

$9  billlOQ. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new 
jxjllcy  will  succeed  In  narrowing  the  coun- 
try's balance-of-payments  deficit  There  Is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
regarding  the  long-run  desirability  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  policy  f»rlvate  capital 
Investments  con.'itltutes  a  net  plus,  rather 
than  a  net  minus,  in  the  country's  balance 
of  payments  tjecause.  In  due  cuurse.  it  re- 
turns more  funds  In  the  form  of  current  in- 
come than  the  total  of  funds  paid  out  cur- 
rently lu  the  form  of  new  investment. 

INTERNATIONAL    INVTSTMENT    POSITION    OF    THE 
I'NITED  STATTS 

Tlie  excess  of  American  Investments 
abroad  over  foreign  unestments  In  the 
United  .States  Is  lart;e  and  has  been  Increas- 
ing. In  1960  U  S  foreign  Investments  and 
claims  on  foreigners  totaled  $315  billion, 
while  fiirclgn  Investments  and  claims  on  the 
United  States  totaled  $17.6  billion,  an  excess 
of  almost  *14  billion  on  the  plus  side  By 
1966  .American  foreign  Investments  and 
claims  on  foreigners  had  Increased  to  $1119 
billion  while  foreign  Investments  In  the 
United  States  Increased  to  $60  4  billion,  a 
favorable  balance  of  $51  5  billion  In  the  16 
years  perl'Xl  1950  66  the  excess  of  .American 
claims  against  foreigners  over  foreign  claims 
against  Americans  increased  by  270  percent. 

rUfRNMlONAL   INVESTMENT   fCSinari   OF   THE   UWITED 

S FATES.  1950.  1963,  AND  1966  (E^D  OF  YEAR) 

jln  biUioni  ol  i2ollais| 


Types  at  Investment 


19M 


1963 


1966 


I'.S.  •ivestmecit^  and  claims  on 
lareigner;  I 31.5 

PnvJte     investments     and 

anriis.. 19.0 

Lontterm 17.5 

I'KfCt (11.8) 

SlMtrt-term  assets  and 

cWms 1  5 

L'S  Covtrnment  credits  and 
claims .     12.  5 

Long-term  credits  and 
claims  .  10.8 

Foreign  currencies  and 
fhort-term  claims    .  .3 

IMF  geld  Irancde  posi- 
liO'i  jnd  csnvertible 
loreign  cufiencies  ..  1.  4 

Fereiji  tsijts  and  investments 
in  tne  Unile-J  Slates 17.6 

long  Krm 8.0 

fOifoct) (3.4) 

tiii'ut-lerm  assets  jnd  US. 

LOvrinment  nbligatons  .  9  6 

Pruatepoligalions (6.5) 

Li  .S    CovcrnfPeiit  otli- 

iai.ons (3.2) 

Excess.  U.S  investments  abroad 
o»er  toictgn  inveslmenU  in 

the  UriWJ  Slates -fl3.9 


111  9 


66.4 

88.2 

58.3 
(«0.6) 

75.6 
(54.6) 

8.1 

10.7 

21.8 

25.6 

17.1 

21.2 

3.4 

2.8 

1.2 

1.6 

51.5 

60.4 

22.8 
(7.9) 

27.0 
(9.1) 

?<t.7 
(M.9) 

33.4 
(20.  8) 

(13.8) 

(12.6) 

4-36.7      -H51.5 


>  t.it  ineUdina  (old  lioMings. 

Source;  US  Octwrlment  ol  Commerce,  Survey  ol  Current 
Busi.uss.  September  1967. 

Whereas  over  85  percent  of  .American  claims 
against  foreigners  are  long  term  in  nature, 
over  55  percent  of  all  foreign  claims  .against 
Americans  are  short  term   isee  table  i. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United 
States  Is  entering  a  new  phase  in  its  long- 
term  International  financial  i^ositlon  If  there 
is  a  substantial  t^nd  prolonged  Increase  In  the 
movement  of  American  capital  abroad,  rela- 
tive to  foreign  capital  Invested  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  eventually 
there  will  be  a  changed  relationship  between 
merchandise  exports  and  merchandise  Im- 
P'.rts.  with  the  latter  expanding  in  relation 
to  the  former  as  the  Income  from  exi.=  iUig 
Investments  abroad  comes  t<i  exceed  new 
capital  outflow,  allowing  for  payments  in  the 
form  of  military  expenditures  and  foreign 
aid. 
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DrvALVATinN  or  ths  British  Pottwd  and  Its 
I.IKELT  EmcTS  ON  BiirriSH  and  Amebican 
Consumers 

I  By  Howard  S  Piquet,  senior  specialist  In 
International  economics,  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
December  8.  1967 » 

MEANING    OF    "nEVAH'ATlON" 

In  years  past  sovereigns  used  to  enhance 
their  revenues  by  debasing  the  coinage  if 
the  realm,  either  by  clipping  coins  or  by 
meltina:  tli.m  flown  and  re-lssulng  them  In 
lighter  v.fight  Tfxlay.  when  gold  coins  i.o 
longer  circulate,  a  country  devalues  Its 
inonoy  standard  when  It  equates  It  to  a 
.'lualler  quantity  i^f  pold 

When  the  United  Kingdom  devalued  the 
pound  on  November  18.  1967  It  changed  U.> 
nominal  weight  from  0  08  ounces  of  gold 
to  0  06857  ounces  .Since  the  pound  Is  not 
freely  convertible  into  gold  this  meant  only 
that  the  par  value  of  the  pound  Eterllnc 
relative  to  the  US.  dollar  i which  on  the 
books  of  the  International  Monetary  Fuml 
is  equal  to  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  per 
ounce  I  was  reduced  from  $2  80  to  $2.40  Tliis 
change  in  par  value  was  accomplished  after 
consultation  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  International   Monetary  Fund. 

Tills  was  not  th?  f.rst  time  In  recent 
years  that  the  British  pxsund  had  been  de- 
vajutd  From  1821  to  1931  its  jar  value  w.is 
$4.8667  and  throughout  most  of  this  period 
the  pound  was  freely  convertible  into  t;oI'l 
In  1931  the  United  Kingdom  abandoned  the 
gold  standard  .tnd  .illowed  the  pound  uy  fluc- 
tuate freely  It  finally  found  lt.s  level  at  $4  0:1 
(a  17  percent  de.aluatlcn  i  where  It  re- 
mained until  1949  when  It  was  devalued  t  < 
$2  80  (a  30  percent  devaluation!.  The  de- 
valuation of  November  1967  from  ?2.80  to 
$2  40   was   by   14  3   percent. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  when  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  other  Im- 
portant countries  were  on  a  free  gold  .stand- 
ard, the  par  values  of  their  monetary  units 
reflected  their  rcl.iilve  weights  In  pure  gold. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  the  par  value  of  the 
pound  wa3  $4  8667  meant  that  the  pound  was 
4.8667  times  .is  heavy  as  the  US  doll.ir.  At 
that  time  pold  was  valued  at  *20  67  per  ounce. 

The  United  States  devalued  the  dollar  m 
1934.  thereby  raising  the  price  of  gold  from 
820.67  per  ounce  to  *35  per  ounce,  a  devalua- 
tion cf  41  percen*:  The  dollar  has  remained 
at  1   35th  per  ounce  since  that  time. 

France  devalued  its  franc  four  times  in 
recent  years  from  19.3  cents  lUSl  to  4  cents 
(US)  in  1926.  when  she  went  otf  the  gold 
standard.  In  1928  she  returned  to  the  gold 
standard  with  the  franc  valued  at  3.92  cents 
(US). 

In  1936  France  again  devalued  to  about  1  G 
cents  I  US) — higher  In  terms  of  cents  than 
in  1923  because,  meanwhile,  the  US.  harl 
devalued  the  dollar.  In  the  1949  devaluations 
the  franc  was  devalued  by  about,  30  percent 

Tlie  next  French  devaluation  was  in  ISoB 
when  the  franc  was  redu-ed  15  percent  re! ,.- 
tlve  to  US.  dollars.  In  1960  the  Govemmei.i 
Introduced  the  "heavy  trai.c".  equal  to  100 
of  the  old  francs  and  thus  worth  about  20 
cents  (US),  close  to  the  historic  value  of  tne 
franc  prior  to  World  War  I. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  AND  IXTERNAriONAL  FINANCIAL 
EQl  ILIBRIfM 

Un'.ier  the  free  t:o!d  st.indard.  which  pre- 
vailed prior  to  1914.  the  money  of  a  countrv 
could  remain  at  parity  only  as  long  as  the 
external  demand  for  It  equaled  lt3  external 
sup{)ly.  Thus.  If  Britons  continued  over  ;  ii 
extenu^d  period  of  time  to  spend  more  fuiul.s 
abroad  than  they  received  from  other  coun- 
tries the  value  of  the  pound  would  f\!l  rela- 
tive to  other  currencies.  The  extent  to  which 
pounds  I  or  any  other  gold  currency)  could 
depreciate  was  limited  by  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping gold  between  cxjuntries  (about  2  cents 
per  pound  sterling;.   The  pound  could  not 
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fall  by  more  than  two  cents,  however,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  It  reached  »4.8467  It  became 
more  advantageous  for  the  British  to  ship 
itold  than  to  suffer  a  foreign  exchange  loss. 

Conversely.  If  Britons  were  selling  more 
poods  abroad  than  they  were  buying  In  other 
countries,  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
jiounds  In  the  foreign  exchange  market,  and 
the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  would  rise. 
If  the  rise  exceeded  2  cents  (I.e.  if  it  rose 
to  $4.8867)  gold  would  be  shipped  into 
nntaln. 

Because  gold  served  as  the  basis  for  credit 
expansion,  a  loss  of  gold  by  Britain  would 
cause  prices  In  that  country  to  decline,  while 
Its  acquisition  by  other  countries  would 
cause  prices  therein  to  rise.  Because  It  Is 
more  advantageous  to  sell  In  a  market  where 
prices  are  hlch  than  In  a  country  where  they 
are  low,  British  exports  would  Increase  rela- 
tive to  Its  Imports.  There  was  a  tendency, 
therefore,  for  earnings  from  abroad  and  pay- 
ments to  foreigners  to  come  Into  balance 
with  each  other  and  for  forelrtn  exchange 
rates  to  remain  close  to  parity  (the  physical 
weight  of  the  gold  pound  measured  In  terms 
of  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  viz:  4.8667) . 

The  exchange  rate  mechanism,  under  the 
Iree  cold  standard,  was  the  most  Important 
bridge  between  national  economies.  Aban- 
donment of  the  gold  standard  by  all  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  adoption  my  most  countries  of  poli- 
cies to  Insulate  national  economies  against 
each  other,  made  it  possible  for  exchange 
rates  to  vary  much  more  widely  than  was 
I>ossible  under  the  free  gold  suindard. 

Theoretically,  even  without  trold,  freely 
fluctuating  (flexible!  foreign  exchance  rates 
can  bring  about  Increases  in  exports  or  im- 
ports, as  the  prices  of  imports  change  in  re- 
l.itlon  t<3  other  i>rices.  Tlius,  if  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  liacrea.'^e,  relative  to  its 
exports,  the  s-upply  of  pounds  will  increase 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market,  and  the 
value  of  the  jjound,  in  terms  of  other  ctu-- 
rencies,  will  fall.  As  the  pound  cheapens  it 
becomes  profitable  for  Britons  to  export  cer- 
tain goods  to  the  United  States  which  it  had 
not  been  profitable  for  them  to  export  before 
because  foreigners  can  now  obtain  more  ster- 
ling for  their  own  currency  than  before.  The 
two  currencies  (pounds  and  dollars)  would 
be  brought  into  line  with  each  other  as  prices 
in  the  two  countries  (including  not  only 
prices  of  merchandise,  but  also  the  price 
of  labor  and  the  price  of  capital,  i.e.  wages 
and  Interest  rates)  adapt  to  each  other. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  there  has 
been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  major 
country  to  I'Uow  its  economy  to  adapt.  In  this 
m.anner.  to  the  economies  of  other  countries. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  International  Mone- 
t  iry  Fund  .\greement  of  1944.  ]?ar  values  of 
currencies  ..re  maintained  at  lixed  parities, 
stated  in  terms  of  pold  but.  In  [.ractice,  in 
terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Although  some  Hexltallity  is  allowed  where- 
by exchange  rates  can  vary  within  a  few  cents 
each  side  of  parity,  the  breaking  of  the  di- 
rect connection  bcfAcen  gold  and  prices  in 
nil  countries  has  rendered  these  Flight  varia- 
tions In  exchance  rates  insufficient  to  bring 
about  the  adjustment  of  national  economies 
to  each  other.  Furtl-.cr'iicrc,  practically  all 
countries  now  purcue  jjolicies  of  full  employ- 
ment, controlled  Interest  rates,  and  other  re- 
strictions designed  to  insulate  them  against 
competitive  merchandise  imports  and  against 
the  outflow  of  too  much  capital. 

For  these  reasons,  a  persistent  excess  of  the 
International  supply  of  r;  country's  money,  in 
terms  of  the  money  of  other  countries,  gives 
ri=e  to  policies  on  the  pan  of  that  country 
to  support  its  value  by  financial  operations 
r:i.d  other  controls.  If  the  country  Is  not  suc- 
cessful in  doing  this  It  will  lore  Us  monetary 
rjserves  (gold,  if  It  has  any.  and  its  holding 
of  other  convertible  currencies)  and  find  it- 
self in  a  position  where  It  can  no  longer  im- 
port goods  from  other  coun'rie.-j.  To  the  ex- 
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tent  that  Imports  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued survival  of  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try, a  persistently  adverse  movement  in  its 
foreign  exchange  rate  can  result  In  severe 
economic  depression. 

WHT    DID   BRTTAIM    DEVALtTE? 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II  Britain  has 
found  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  keep  its  com- 
modity exports  and  other  foreign  earnings  at 
a  level  sufficiently  high  to  enable  it  to  earn 
the  foreign  currencies  needed  to  purchase  the 
imports  that  are  essential  to  the  continued 
health  of  its  economy.  Notwithstanding  the 
success  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  Britain  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  found  it  necessary 
to  devalue  their  currencies,  relative  to  the 
U.S.  dollar,  in  the  fall  of  1949. 

Since  1949  it  has  been  necessary,  from  time 
to  time,  for  other  countries  to  come  to  Brit- 
ain's assistance  by  making  sizeable  loans  to 
enable  the  British  to  maintain  the  pound  at 
its  $2,80  parity.  Britain's  problem  is  one  of 
fundamental  economic  weakness.  Whatever 
the  causes — loss  of  Empire,  failure  of  Indus- 
try to  modernize,  a  too-ready  willingness  to 
adopt  social  security  and  welfare  measures 
that  are  not  supportable  by  the  country's 
productivity,  or  too  rapidly  rising  wages — 
the  BritiEh  economy  has  not  been  producing 
enough  goods  at  costs  low  enough  to  enable 
it  to  export  enough  to  pay  for  Its  Imports. 

Finally,  in  November  1967  the  British  Gov- 
ernment decided  that  it  would  be  to  no  avail 
to  try  to  shore  up  the  pound  any  longer,  at 
S2.80,  through  borrowing  operations.  .After 
consultation  with  other  countries  and  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  i'v  was  de- 
cided that  a  14.3  percent  dPv..luatlon  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  Britain  to  increase 
production  and  exports.  If  prices  and  wages 
are  allowed  to  rise,  however,  to  an  extent 
that  will  interfere  with  expoits,  even  the  de- 
valued pound  of  $2.40  will  not  be  sustainable. 
It  is  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
that  has  been  inducing  speculators  to  sell 
pounds  short.  In  the  expectation  t!iat  there 
will  be  further  devaluation.  Althou£;h  some 
of  the  countries  whose  economies  are  most 
intimately  tied  to  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom (Ireland.  Denmark.  Israel,  New  Zealand, 
Hong  Kong.  Spain  and  Bermuda)  also  de- 
valued, the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
EEC  countries  have  stated  that  they  will  not 
devalue  their  currencies.  If  all  countries  were 
to  devalue  to  the  tame  degree,  of  course,  the 
relationships  among  their  currencies  would 
be  restored  to  what  they  were  before  the 
original  devaluation. 

\\'ILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEVALtE  THE  DOLLAR? 

The  United  States  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  the  only  country  v.hose  currency  is 
convertible  (by  foreigners)  into  gold.  It  is 
also  in  the  unique  position  of  being  the 
world's  international  banker,  with  its  dollar 
serving  both  as  the  world's  principal  vehicle 
currency  and  its  principal  reserve  currency. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  continues 
to  incur  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  intsrna- 
tional  payments  is  a  by-product  of  that  fact 
that  it  Is' serving  the  world  as  imr.ncial  in- 
tcrinodlary.  It  can  do  this  because  of  the 
great  size  of  its  economy  and  its  unprece- 
dented economic  strength.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  owes  approximately  5-30  billion 
to  foreigners,  in  terms  of  short-term  li.ibil- 
Ities.  and  has  about  $13  billion  in  gold  that 
can  be  used  to  pay  those  who  wish  to  convert 
their  dollar  claims  into  gold,'  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  is  threatened  by  bank- 
ruptcy Its'  claims  against  foreigners — mostly 
long-term  claims  to  be  sure  — total  ■well  over 
$100  billion.  Like  any  hank,  the  Ui^ted  Slates 
13  engaged  in  the  b'.isiness  of  cxch~,n-jinz  its 


I  About  $10  billion  of  this  gold  is  presently 
liclj  as  a  25  percent  legal  reserve  against  cut- 
standin-;  Federal  Reserve  notes,  a  require- 
ment that  can  be  ."suspended  for  temporary 
periods. 
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own  short-term  liabilities  for  the  long-term 
liabilities  of  its  clients.  The  United  States 
did  not  seek  this  position.  Other  countries 
themselves  decided  to  tise  the  dollar  in  place 
of  gold  because  the  dollar  Is  not  only  as  good 
as  gold,  but  is  better  than  gold,  inasmuch  as 
those  who  have  dollars  on  deposit  receive 
Interest  thereon,  while  the  gold  that  they 
hold  Is  non-Interest  bearing. 

The  world  today  Is  on  a  gold-exchange 
standard,  the  foreign  exchange  being  the  U.S. 
dollar.  As  long  as  confidence  in  the  dollar  is 
maintained  there  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  financial  collapse.  In  final 
analysis,  the  value  of  the  dollar — Interna- 
tionally .^s  well  ac  domestically — rests  upon 
its  purchasing  power.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  succeeds  in  avoiding  run-away  Infla- 
tion there  Is  no  reason  why  the  doUar-ex- 
change  standard  cannot  continue  in  success- 
ful operation  for  many  years  to  come.  This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  the  Umted  States 
should  be  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  when,  and  if,  they  desire  to  create 
some  form  of  Internationa!  monetary  stand- 
ard to  take  the  place  of  the  dollar. 

It  Is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  other 
countries  might,  by  concerted  effort,  convert 
their  short-term  deposits  In  .'Uiicrican  b.'^nks 
Int-o  gold  and  drain  the  United  States  of  ltd 
entire  gold  stock.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  diminish  foreign  reserves  to  the  extent 
that  they  u.>^e  dollars  rather  than  gold.  It  is 
unlikely  that  other  countries  v.111  do  this, 
but  if  t'lcy  should,  the  chances  are  pretty 
good  that,  .as  long  as  the  jiurcha.'iing  power 
of  the  dollar  Is  maintained,  the  v.orld  would 
continue  to  use  dollars  It  Is  conceivable  thai 
pold  wo'.'-ld  decline  dr.xstlcally  in  value  and 
that  dollar.",,  unredeemable  m  cold,  would 
become  the  ■world's  standard  currency,  Econ- 
omis.s  and  bankers  do  not  r:ll  agree  on  this 
point,  although  an  increasing  number  of 
econo-Tiists  iTialntiln  t'.-..-it  the  world  Is  no 
lonL-er  on  a  pold  standard,  but  rather  on  a 
US    dollar  standard. 

Because  tlie  U.S.  dollar  is  the  only  cur- 
rency that  is  directly  convertible  Into  gold, 
:  lid  because  It  !.■;  the  currency  which  i^ 
equated  to  gold  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  Agreement,  the  only  meaning  that 
attaches  to  "devaluation".  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  a  decrease  In  tlve 
value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  gold,  that  Is, 
nn  increase  in  the  price  of  gold. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  St, lies 
should  devalue  the  dollar.  If  it  were  to  de- 
value ii  by  one-half  (that  Is.  raise  the  buyinc 
price  of  gold  from  $35  per  ounce  to  $70  per 
ounce  I  the  action  would  be  followed  by  siml- 
Irir  devaluations  on  the  part  of  other  coun- 
tries by  an  equivalent  amount  so  t.hat.  as 
liidicated  above,  the  value  of  the  dollar,  rela- 
tive to  the  values  of  other  currencies,  would 
remain  the  same.  In  consequence,  dollar  de- 
valuation wovild  not  increase  U.S.  exports 
relative  to  U.S.  imports,  and  would  have 
httle,  if  any,  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
international  i:aymcnts.  The  only  benefici- 
aries would  be  the  'ft'orld's  pnncipal  gold 
producers  i  couth  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Canada)  and  countries  that  liave  a  propen- 
sity to  hoard  pold  isuch  as  France  i . 

Altliough  an  increase  in  the  price  of  pold 
would  increr.^e  the  liquidity  of  the  interna- 
tional payments  system  temporarily,  there  is 
nothiiif;  inlierent  in  the  process  that  would 
cure  the  basic  difficulties  of  the  system.  It 
would  not  be'  long  before  the  problem  of 
persistent  deficits  and  surpluses  reappeared 
and  the  world  would  again  be  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  having  to  create  still  more 
liquidity  and  compelled  to  devalue  again. 
Moreover,  division  of  the  gold  stock  into  a 
larger  number  of  currency  units  than  before 
would  Increase  the  supply  of  money  and  be 
inflationary. 

If  the  Unite  '.  States  were  to  decease  the 
quantity  of  gold  that  it  is  willing  to  give  in 
exchange  for  its  present  I  O.U.'s  (  dollars) .  not 
.withstanding    previous    assurances    that    It 
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would  pay  at  the  rate  of  S36  f>er  ounce,  there 
would  be  no  assurunce  that  it  might  not  re- 
peat the  process  <i(taln  and  again  To  in- 
troduce such  uncertainty  Into  the  world's 
credit  system  would  be  a  sure  way  to  wreck 
It, 

irrtx. I   or  thf   oRtTisH  devalhation 
lai    On   thr   S'ltiil   economy 

1  Since  the  pound  Is  now  slightly  cheaper, 
relative  to  most  other  currencies  there  will 
be  an  Increase  In  British  exports  lo  countries 
that  have  not  devalued  The  result  will  be  to 
enable  Britain  to  secure  ;in  improvement  In 
Its  balance  of  payments  pfisltlon  of  at  leaat 
500  million  pounds  annually  i«12  billion  at 
the  new  parity  i 

2  For  the  same  reason,  there  will  be  a  cur- 
tailment f>f  British  import.s  since  it  will  re- 
quire more  pounds  than  bef.^re  to  purchase 
a  given  quantity  nf  imported  merchandise 
The  price  if  imports  is  important  to  Britain 
which  depends  heavily  upon  them  for  Its 
economic  life  The  British  Government  has 
stated  Its  determination  to  limit  price  in- 
creases and  to  ensure  'hat.  where  higher  Im- 
port costB  make  price  increases  inevitable, 
they  do  not  lead  to  larger  wage  claims 

3.  One  of  the  domestic  measures  t  ihen  to 
support  trie  devaluation  of  the  pound  is  an 
increase  m  the  Bank  Rate  i  roughly  the  Brit- 
ish equivalent  of  the  U  .S  rediscount  rate) 
from  6',  percent  to  8  percent,  its  highest 
level  .since  World  War  I  Banks  are  to  limit 
their  ad\ances  to  borrowers  which,  together 
with  other  domestic  supporting  measures,  is 
intended  to  reduce  demand  at  home  and  to 
meet  the  threat  of  inflation. 

4  Government  expenditures  are  to  be  cut 
by  the  equivalent  of  »960  million  including 
defense  spending  ind  capital  investment  In 
nationalized  industries. 

5  The  corporation  t.ix  is  to  be  increased 
fr  im  40  percent   to  42'..   percent 

(bi    On  BntUh  consumers 

1  In  the  oibsence  of  devaluation  it  is  es- 
timated that  personal  consumption  in  Britain 
would  have  increased  by  3  percent  a  year, 
thereby  stimulating  imports  .md  .iggravat- 
ing  the  coiUitrys  balance-, .i-payments  def- 
icit It  is  expected  that  devaluation  .-jnd  sup- 
porting pollc  es  will  divert  this  3  percent  in- 
crease from  .lomcstlc  consumption  into  in- 
creiised  exports 

2  Because  of  the  Increased  bank  rate,  other 
rates  of  interest  will  .li&i  rise,  thereby  mak- 
ing It  more  difficult  for  British  consumers 
to  btirrow 

J  For  the  same  re.ison,  British  savers  will 
be  m  a  position  to  demand  higher  returns 
:m  their  personal  institutional  savings 

4  The  down  payment  on  automobiles  is 
increased  to  33',  percent  and  the  repayment 
period  reduced  to  27  months 

.5.  There  will  be  ,\  stricter  Incomes  policy." 
which  means  that  there  will  be  greater  re- 
sistance to  rising  wages  such  efforts  at  re- 
structuring British  industry  are  deemed  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  Britain  to  exploit  the 
opportunity  she  now  ha*  to  eliminate  her 
persistent  balance-of-payment«  deflclt.  The 
Government  hopes  for  an  ex  port- led  eco- 
nomic growth  that  will  not  be  deflationary 
and  that  will  not  retard  production. 

6  As  experts  increase  it  Is  hoped  that  In- 
dustry will  need  more  labor  and  that  un- 
employment will  fall. 

7  It  will  be  more  difficult  for  Britons  to 
travel  abroad  than  before  the  devaluation. 
Hotel  accommodations  abr.->ad  In  countries 
that  have  not  devalued  their  currencies  will 
cost  more  in  terms  of  pounds,  and  the  money 
left  over  for  spending  will  be  worth  less 
abroad  because  of  the  devaluation  It  Is  akely 
that,  before  long,  there  will  be  an  Increase 
m  International  ,ur  fares.  For  the  immediate 
present,  however,  air  tickets  may  be  pur- 
ch.vsed  in  Britain  at  the  old  prices. 

ici    On   the   US    fconomy 
1    It  Is   to  be  expected  that  there  will   be 
a   decrease    m    U  5.    exports    to    the    United 
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Kingdom  and  other  countries  that  have  de- 
valued their  currencies  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  all  U  .S  exports  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  In  I9«fi  US  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  totaled  $1  7  billion  and  to 
all  the  countries  that  have  devalued  i  as  of 
Nov  30)  a  little  over  »3  1  billion,  which  rep- 
resents only  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of 
total  U  S  exports. 

The  U  S.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
that  will  be  most  directly  affected  are  ma- 
chinery and  transport  equipment,  other 
manufactured  goods,  and  food  ilnclvidlng 
grains) 

2  It  IS  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  In  Imports  Into  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Kingdom  .ind  other  coun- 
tries that  ha\c  devalued  their  currencies. 
Here,  too.  the  effect  will  not  bear  directly  on 
all  US  import*  ImporW  from  the  United 
Kingdom  In  1966  totaled  $18  billion  and 
from  all  the  countries  devaluing  slightly  less 
than  $3  billion,  or  about  11'^  percent  of  total 
U  S  imports.  Tlie  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  that  will  be  most  directly  affected 
are  machinery  and  transport  equipment, 
alcoholic  beverages  i  mostly  Scotch  whl.skey) 
;ind  Mich  manvifAclured  goods  as  Iron  and 
steel,  textiles,  clothing,  and  musical  in- 
struments. 

3  To  prevent  an  outflow  of  US  funds  to 
Brlt.tln  to  take  ;ulvant>ge  of  increased  rates 
of  interest  there,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem h.is  Increased  the  US.  rediscount  rate 
lu  4'.,  percent  This  will  be  followed  by  an 
uppliiR  of  other  interest  rates 

4.  The  dollar  value  of  US  foreign  Itivest- 
menis  in  Britain  will  .■suffer  not  only  from 
the  devaluation  but  also  from  higher  tax 
rates  on  profits  and  other  new  austerity  meas- 
ures. It  Is  probable  that  industries  in  the 
United  Kingdom  producing  for  export  will  be 
favored  over  those  producing  for  the  domestic 
British  market  Producers  of  automobiles  and 
machinery  probably  will  be  favored  over  re- 
t.illcrs   .ind   service  organizations. 

(d)    On   US    consumers 

1  Many  imported  e;oods  from  the  Unlt*d 
Kingdom,  such  .is  .lutomoblles  .vnd  woolens, 
should  t>e  somewhat  cheaper  than  before.- 
For  example,  a  woolen  sweater  priced  at  10 
pounds  could  cost  S24  instead  ol  $28.  and  a 
British  automobile  priced  at  l.ooo  pounds 
could  cost  $2,400  instead  of  $2,800  { on  a  net 
basis ) 

2.  Higher  interest  rates  will  increase  the 
cost  of  home  mortgages  and  other  install- 
ment purchases,  such  .w  automobiles  and 
consumer  hardware  items. 

3  For  the  ?^ime  reason,  savers  should  re- 
ceive higher  rales  of  return  on  their  savings 
in  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  .md  other 
savings  institutions  oa  the  increased  redis- 
count rate  is  reflected  throughout  the  Interest 
rate  structure. 

4.  Increased  taxes  .ind  cuts  In  Government 
spending  would  <lemonstrate  to  world  cen- 
tral banks  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  get  iti  domestic  budget  under 
control.  If  this  reasoning  prevails,  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  increases  in  taxes. 

5  Travel  for  Americans  in  Britain  and 
other  countries  that  have  devalued  will  be 
cheaper  than  before  the  devaluation  because 
holders  of  dollars  will  get  more  in  forei^ 
currency  for  their  travelers  cheques. 

6.  .Mr  fares  for  .Americans  will  remain  con- 
stant for  a  time,  but  may  be  increased  after 
the  "standstill  agreement"  among  the  air- 
lines expires.  However,  Americans  in  Britain 
will  be  able  to  purchase  air  transportation, 
for  a  time  at  least,  with  sterling.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  tickets  must  be  pur- 
ch.^sed  with  dollars. 


-  In  some  cases  It  may  be  possible  for  pro- 
ducers of  certain  British  exports  to  Increase 
their  selling  prices,  in  terms  of  pounds, 
thereby  negating  this  effect  of  the  devalua- 
tion. 
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Si  MM.M'.T      SlMUMENT     OP      HfMARKS     TO     THB 
H'H'SE      RfPI  nlK  AN      CoNFFRENCE      ON       THg 

President's     Balance-of-Patments     Pro- 
gram.  jA.NfARY   24.    1968 

I  By  Robert  A.  Mundell ) 

THE    COLD    CRISIS 

Mv  [xvsltSon  on  the  recent  measures  ,»d- 
vaii  cd  by  tlie  .Administration  to  Improve  the 
h.iluice  of  payments  can  be  summarized  as 
:■  ''.I'-'Ws  • 

1  They  will  not  Improve  the  U.S.  balance 
o!"  jiayments. 

2  They  will  weaken  the  dollar  In  the  long 
run  and  seriously  undermine  U.S.  financial 
leadership. 

3.  There  are  better  alternatives 

1  The  measures  are  expected  to  improve 
the  US  balance  of  payments  However,  thev 
could  improve,  worsen,  or  leave  unchanged 
the  balance  of  payments,  depending  on  lai 
the  definition  of  the  balance  of  payments 
used  .ind  (bi  the  monetary-fiscal  measures 
with  which  they  are  combined  Tliey  cm  im- 
prove the  tourist  account  and  the  direct 
investment  account,  but  this  Is  not  the  s.ime 
a^  the  aggregative  .iccounts  as  a  whole. 

-'  Whatever  the  initial  effects  on  the  for- 
eign investment  and  travel  accounts,  the  Im- 
p.ict  on  the  remainder  of  the  total  balance 
will  be  negative  This  is  because  of  (a)  eva- 
sion of  the  restrictions  through  loopholes, 
lb)  substitution  of  other  forms  of  foreign 
assets  affected  by  the  measures,  (c)  reduction 
in  the  inflow  of  foreign  caplt.il.  (d)  reduction 
in  the  trade  balance  surplus.  (e|  disguised 
c  ipltal  exports  through  the  under-!nvolcln^• 
ot  exports  and  the  over-invoicing  of  Import.i 
•ind  ifi  reduction  of  export  supplv  becaus.' 
of  the  full-capacity  state  of  the  US.  econ- 
omy. All  these  effects  can  be  predicted  en 
The  basis  of  economic  theory  and  empiricil 
studies  ot  similar  measures  like  the  lET  and 
the  VPCRP. 

3.  Tlie  long-run  effects  are  certain  to  be 
neg.Ulve.  To  the  extent  that  demand  for 
foreign  itoods  and  assets  Is  reduced,  foreign 
central  banks  will  take  action  to  protect 
their  own  balance  of  payments.  Correction  ol 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  contingent 
upon  worsening  foreign  balances,  and  the 
U  S  does  not  have  direct  control  over  for- 
eign bilances. 

At  best,  the  US.  can  bring  deflationary 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  world  economy,  but 
this  Is  an  extremely  risky  course  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

4.  The  measures  would  bear  heavily  on 
Canada  and  Japan,  despite  the  asserted  at- 
tempt to  exempt  these  countries  from  the 
controls;  they  may  even  contribute  to  dev.'l- 
uatlon  of  these  currencies  even  though  no 
fundamental  disequilibrium  exists  m  the 
case  of  cither  the  dollar  or  the  yen. 

5  Control  measures  that  are  partial  will 
not  be  successful  Tlie  experience  of  coun- 
tries with  inconvertible  currencies  In  the 
past  has  been  that  controls  have  to  be  pro- 
gressively tightened  and  ultimately  lead  to 
de  facto,  followed  by  cle  Jure,  devaluation 
This  has  been  a  common  syndrome  through- 
out Latin  .America,  post-war  Europe,  .Tnd  the 
Communist  countries.  But  controls  for  the 
U..S  are  even  more  difficult:  first,  because 
the  US.  does  not  have  the  experienced  bu- 
reaucracy and  police  force  trained  to  imple- 
ment them,  and  second,  because  of  the 
loopholes  connected  with  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  borders  and  the  huge  flow  of  air  and 
sea  travelers. 

6.  Controls  have  other  grave  rusks,  and  In- 
volve a  flight  from  recorded  to  unrecorded 
transactions  and  from  bank  deposits  to  cash. 
They  are  Inequitable  because  they  penalize 
the  honest. 

7  The  measures  will  accelerate  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign-owned  capital  in  the  V  S 
For  the  first  time  In  recent  US  history,  there 
has  arisen  fear  of  potential  blocking  of  ac- 
counts, especially  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 
This  negative  effect  on   the  accounts  could 
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ulone  be  sufficient  to  cancel  any  positive 
effects  on  the  accounts  directly  affected. 

8.  The  argument  that  the  restrictions  on 
capital  exports  would  reduce  U.S.  competi- 
tion for  European  assets  and  thereby  lower 
their  price  has  a  measure  of  validity.  In  this 
sense  the  measures  could  be  looked  upon  as 
a  means.  like  optimum  tariffs,  of  exploiting 
the  national  monopoly  power  of  the  U.S. 
financial  community  over  other  countries. 
By  preventing  competltve  bidding,  the  U.S. 
can  lower  the  price  of  European  assets,  but 
If  this  Is  the  subtle  reasoning  behind  the 
measures.  It  Is  a  shabby  example  of  hypoc- 
ri.'jy  for  the  world's  leading  power. 

9  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Infer  by  Its 
.•illence  that  the  U.S.  business  community 
supports  these  measures  Any  acquiescence 
lo  the  controls  Is  biused  on  the  special  inter- 
ests of  lobbies  hoping  for  special  exemptions 
and  fearful  of  reprisals  If  they  do  react  pub- 
licly against  the  government's  policy. 

10.  The  measures  would  weaken  the  U.S. 
dollar  by  reducing  Its  usefulness  as  a  world 
currency  Both  private  holders  and  central 
banks  will  withdraw  balances  they  fear  may 
be  blocked.  Central  banks  may  attempt  to 
"get  gold  while  It  lasts."  The  measures  create 
a  "sauve  que  peut"  attitude. 

11.  The  controls  will  have  pernicious  ef- 
fects. They  are  offensive  to  the  U.S.  system 
of  free  enterprise.  They  were  advanced  In  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  US.  has  no  better 
alternative  to  confront  the  crisis  which  con- 
fronts it.  If  that  Is  so.  It  would  involve  an 
•  pen  udml-s-slon  that  the  French  have  taken 
the  Initiative  out  of  U.S.  hands.  But  this  Is  a 
mistake.  The  crisis  Is  partly  the  making  of 
the  U  S.  authorities  themselves.  The  U.S.  has 
followed  the  wTong  course  in  Its  balance  of 
payments  policy  and  needs  to  nlt«r  direction. 
The  U.S.  should  abandon  Its  defeatist  at- 
titude and  take  positive  steps  to  roassert^lts 
Iinanclal  leadership. 

To  this  end.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
U  S.  take  Into  account  the  following  princi- 
ples : 

(a)  The  way  to  increase  demand  for  dol- 
lars is  to  make  dollars  more  desirable.  Thus 
ti)  eliminate  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
nil  eliminate  the  "voluntary"  foreign  credit 
restraint  program,  illii  reject  the  current 
measures,  (Iv)  abandon  all  other  measures 
that  have  mistakenly  been  Imposed  for  "bal- 
ance of  payments"  reasons,  and  (v)  restrain 
Inflation  in  the  U.S.  even  if  it  means  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  or  higher  interest  rates.  A 
more  restrictive  financi.il  policy  is  needed 
in  the  U.S.  even  for  domestic  reasons. 

lb)  Solve  the  gold  problem  directly.  In- 
stead of  worsening  it  by  weakening  the  dol- 
l.ir  as  a  freely  usable  world  currency. 

The  first  recommendations  speak  for 
themselves.  The  second  requires  a  decision, 
which  must  be  made  very  soon,  between  (i) 
cooperative  solutions  and  di)  a  unilateral 
solution. 

There  are  two  cooperative  solutions.  One 
Is  for  the  major  central  banks  to  commit 
their  gold  stocks  to  ^tabllize  the  free  mar- 
ket price  of  gold.  With  over  25.000  tons  of 
it  among  them  and  yearly  private  supply 
land  demand  I  In  the  neighborhood  of  1.000 
tons,  this  Involves  no  risk  whatsoever  for 
the  next  live  or  ten  years.  The  formula  I 
suggest  (as  I  did  In  1965)  is  for  the  gold 
pool  to  issue  gold-pool  certificates  in  ex- 
change for  the  gold  of  the  major  powers. 
The  major  countries  would  then  use  gold- 
pool  certificates  for  reserves  Instead  of  gold. 
When  pold  is  fed  to  the  market  from  stocks, 
(interest-bearing)  dollars  lor  other  convert- 
ible currencies)  would  be  received  in  ex- 
change: when  gold  is  taken  from  the  mar- 
ket, the  dollars  or  other  convertible  cur- 
rencies are  given  back  to  it.  The  certificates 
would  initially  have  100  per  cent  gold  re- 
serves behind  them,  but  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  letting  the  reserve  ratio  drop  to 
7Q  or  80  per  cent  over  the  years.  Over  time 
the  certificates  would  acquire  the  status  of 
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International  money.  The  lower  the  reserve 
ratio,  the  more  Interest  the  certificates  could 
pay. 

The  other  cooperative  solution  is  a  uni- 
form reduction  in  the  par  value  of  all  cur- 
rencies (an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold). 
This  would  be  a  wasteful  solution,  and  it 
would  Involve  Inequitable  transfers  to  Ru.ssla 
and  France.  I  would  prefer  this  to  the  pro- 
posed controls,  but  reg.ard  It  as  definitely 
worse  than  the  gold-pool  certificate  plan,  and 
worse  than  the  unilateral  solution. 

The  unilateral  solution  is  for  the  U.S.  to 
get  out  of  the  gold  market,  at  least  over  the 
next  two  years.  The  commitment  to  keep 
dollars  convertible  into  gold  for  the  monetary 
purposes  of  foreigners  is  no  longer  neces.sary 
for  the  U.S.,  nor  Is  it  In  the  national  Interest. 
It  Is  a  service  the  U.S.  provides  to  other 
financial  nations  so  that  they  can  Justify 
Internally,  their  policies  of  keeping  their  cur- 
rencies fixed  to  the  dollar  and  holding  Inter- 
national reserves  in  the  form  of  dollars.  It 
Is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  provide  this  service 
only  as  long  as  other  nations  want  to  use  it 
and  enable  the  U.S.  to  perform  It.  If  that  is 
the  case,  the  other  nations  will  agree  to  a 
cooperative  solution.  If  it  Is  not  the  case, 
the  U.S.  should  get  out  of  the  gold  market 
and  stop  paying  a  very  high  cost  for  the  sake 
of  providing  a  service  other  nations  no  longer 
want.  (Despite  the  fact  that  Prance  has  at- 
tempted to  wreck  the  present  system,  she 
still  uses  the  service  by  pegging  her  currency 
to  the  U.S.  dollar.) 

Freeing  the  gold  price  does  not  mean  aban- 
doning the  role  of  the  U.S.  dollar  as  a  world 
currency.  On  the  contrary,  It  wotild  enhance 
this  role  If  combined  with  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  balance  of  payments  measures.  It 
Is  doubtful  that  the  world  .shares  the  dis- 
content of  the  Continenal  Powers  with  the 
way  the  U.S.  has  run  the  dollar  exchange 
standard.  There  is  simply  no  viable  alterna- 
tive to  it  at  the  present  time.  The  question 
of  compensation  may  not  even  arise.  But  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  handle;  my  suggestion 
would  be  to  compensate  those  countries  who 
no  longer  intend  to  hold  dollars  or  peg  their 
currencies  to  the  dollar. 

The  Dollar  and  Gold 
(By  Prof.  Robert  A.  Mundell,  Unlver.=:lty  of 
Chicago,  taken  from  "Man  and  Econom- 
ics." by  Robert  A.  Mundell,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  New  York,  1968) 
The  international  monetary  system  has 
been  in  trouble  In  one  way  or  another  for 
half  a  century.  Prior  to  1914  the  major  na- 
tions alternated  between  gold  and  silver  and 
bimetallic  standards,  but  since  1870  gold 
had  ruled  the  roost.  Gold  was  the  anony- 
mous monarch  In  a  world  of  creative  na- 
tionalism, and  it  counted  for  more  than  a 
mere  medium  of  exchange  and  contract;  it 
symbolized  Internationalism  and  the  rule  of 
international  law.  Like  any  sovereign  It  had 
Its  detractors,  but  these  were  inconsequen- 
tial as  long  as  sterling,  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  was  accorded  the  respect  due 
the  currency  of  the  greatest  financial  power. 
National  currencies  were  equal,  but  sterling 
was  more  equal  than  the  others. 

The  use  of  a  national  money  as  an  iu- 
ternational  reserve  asset  is  not.  of  course,  a 
new  phenomenon:  it  goes  back  to  Biblical 
times  and  was  widespread  during  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  eighteenth  cenutry.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  pound 
sterling  was  fixed  to  gold,  many  central 
banks  outside  as  well  as  Inside  the  British 
Empire  held  sterling  balances  in  London 
banks,  usually  at  the  Bank  of  Engl.ind,  lo 
provide  a  national  reserve.  The  Bank  of 
England,  "the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedie 
Street,"  managed  the  system  so  that  when 
It  lost  gold,  bank  rate  (the  rate  charged 
by  the  Bank  of  England  on  loans)  would 
be  raised  and  a  tightness  would  develop  in 
the  London  money  market,  spreading  nuo  a 
general   scarcity   of    liquidity    for    all    those 
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who  had  stakes  in  the  London  capital  mar- 
ket. 

The  London  capital  market  was  a  world 
market,  with  borrowers  and  lenders  placing 
und  taking  up  loans  and  capital-market 
issues  through  the  facilities  that  the  fi- 
nancial center  of  the  empire  had  developed. 
When  money  was  scarce  in  London,  it  would 
tend  to  become  scarce  all  over  the  world, 
and  a  general  reducUon  In  world  expendi- 
tures would  take  place:  when  money  was 
easy  in  London,  interest  rates  all  over  the 
woiki  tended  to  be  low.  The  Bank  of  England. 
llirough  V^  u.se  of  bank  rate,  was  the  "price 
leader"  in  the  world  monetary  system.  For 
a  century  the  bank  managed  to  keep  sterling 
convertible  Into  gold  on  v!ie  basis  (f  an  :n- 
crndlbly  small  gold  reserve,  by  todays  sUxiid- 
ards,  relying  on  confidence  In  the  stabllltv  of 
sterling  and  the  f>ower  of  London  to  attract 
gold  tiirough  the  use  of  bank  rate  when  It 
was  needed.  As  Walter  Bagehot,  t!;e  English 
c-conomlst  and  Journalist  who  wrote  Lombard 
Street,  said,  "8  per  cent  u-111  bring  gold  from 
the  moon." 

In  rough  outline,  here  Is  how  what  should 
probably  be  called  the  gold-sterling-exchange 
sandard  worked  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Whenever  a  peripheral  country  ran  short  of 
gold  (that  is,  whenever  It  had' a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit),  it  would  allow  money- 
market  conditions  to  tighten  las  they  would 
automatically  unless  the  monetary  effect  of 
the  gold  loss  were  offset  by  an  expansion  of 
domestic  credit),  thereby  attracting  capital 
and  curtailing  expenditure:  and  when  it  had 
excess  gold,  it  would  allow  money-market 
coi-iClltionE  U5  ease,  with  the  opposite  effect. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Bank  of  England  fol- 
lowed t!ie  same  policy,  but  since  the  London 
capital  market  was  huge  in  relation  to  other 
centers,  the  Bank  of  England  In  effect  doml- 
r.ated  all  others  and  aifected  world  Interest 
r.ites  and  expenditures.  Thus  whenever  the 
Bank  of  England  was  short  of  gold,  world  In- 
terest rates  would  be  high,  and  whenever  tlie 
Bank  of  England  had  excess  gold,  world  in- 
terest rat<w  would  be  low.  London  was  tho 
ch.innel  tiirough  which  gold  production  and 
hofj-ding  was  fed  Into  the  v,-orld  financial 
.'system  and  det<>rmlned.  along  wltli  banking 
oper.Ttlons  i.n  tiie  London  market,  the  world 
price  level. 

The  First  World  War  changed  all  that.  Be- 
sides shattering  the  illusions  of  a  generation 
brought  up  to  expect  continuity  and  prog- 
ress as  the  patrimony  of  the  greatest  orga- 
nized culture  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
European  "civil  war"  destroyed  the  fabric 
of  the  international  order — -.-.n  order  that 
was  Evinboiizcd.  in  the  economic  sphere,  by 
the  mutual  harmony  of  interests  binding 
trading  nations  together.  The  international 
gold  standard  broke  down  completely  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  all  over  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  while  the  agony  of  the  pro- 
longed war  and  the  bitterness  it  had  stamped 
on  an  entire  generation  set  the  sl-age  for  the 
ill-conceived  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Neither  political  nor  monetary  order  could 
be  restored  on  the  old  basis.  America  had 
remained  on  paid  during  the  war.  and  on 
America  was  laid  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
picking  up  the  pieces.  After  the  war  ended. 
Benjamin  Strong,  the  Governor  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  Montague 
Norman,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ( the  so-called  mystery  man  of  high 
finance),  made  valiant  attempts  to  reinstate 
the  old  system  end  spent  many  fateful  hours 
together  reorganizing  the  currencies  of  Eu- 
rope, l.iter  Joined  by  Moreau.  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  This  team  did  In  the 
middle  twenties  what  the  IMF  was  to  do  after 
the  Second  World  War. 

Alas  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  the  sys- 
tem had  been  rebuilt  upon  sand.  Currencies 
had  depreciated  in  terms  of  goods,  and  Brit- 
ain's fatal  error  of  13?5  (when  Churchill  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in  going  back 
to   the   old   prewar  parity  left  not  only  the 
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pound  but  ilso  the  gold  base  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  in  Jeopardy  The 
weakness  might  have  been  revealed  in  any 
event  but  the  undervaluation  of  the  franc 
after  1926  sealed  the  fate  of  the  pound  and 
the  international  svstem  The  system  col- 
lapsed in  1931  when  Britain,  wh^e  balance- 
•f-pavments  position  had  been  undermined 
by  deflation  n  he  United  States,  abandoned 
gold  in  the  w;ike  of  the  chain  reaction  initi- 
ated by  the  failure  of  the  big  Viennese  bank, 
the  Credit  Anstalt  All  the  kings  horses 
could  not  put  the  system  together  again 
Some  hope  for  the  system  was  rekindled 
after  United  States  devaluation  Ifl  1934  when 
the  price  of  gold  was  raised  to  «35  .m  ounce, 
but  by  that  time  the  wr)rld  depression  had 
become  deep,  economic  nationalism  was  on 
the  march,  and  the  disesise  of  totalitarianism 
had  spread  ill  over  the  southern,  middle, 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  Eiiropean  Continent. 
The  post-Second  World  W.ir  &ystem  built 
up  at  Bretton  Woods.  fi.-here  the  United  Na- 
tions set  up  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  was  an  .ittempt 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Interwur  pe- 
riod by  humanizing"  the  gold  standard  But 
til*  IMF  was  not  strong  enough  in  experience, 
reputtitltwi,  or  resources  to  replnce  the  .lU- 
thority  of  the  major  nnanci.il  countries, 
especially  now,  the  United  States  The  real 
power  t>ehlnd  the  IMP  system  became  the 
United  States,  and  Us  Instrument  was  the 
dollar. 

In  a  technical  sense  and  in  fad,  the  United 
States  became  the  center  of  ttte  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  First,  the  United 
States  became  the  sole  country  pegging  lu 
currency  to  gold;  in  this  sense  the  dollar  be- 
came the  key  currency.  Second,  and  partly 
because  of  the  first  event,  other  countries 
pegged  their  currencies  to  the  dollar,  cither 
directly  or  through  the  pound,  iranc.  or 
escudo:  In  this  .sense  the  dollar  becime  the 
primary  intervention  cirrency.  Third,  dol- 
lars became  increasingly  used  as  an  interna- 
tional asset  for  central  banks:  in  this  sense 
the  dollar  became  the  primary  re^ene  rur- 
reney.  Fourth,  the  dollar  became  Increasingly 
used  for  traoliig  operations  as  a  currency  of 
contract:  in  'his  sense  the  dollar  became  the 
primary  ic'i  cle  currency  (olong  with  the 
pound)  Fifth,  and  finally,  the  dollar  was 
increasingly  used  -is  the  currency  o/  i/uota- 
tion.  m  this  sen.^e  the  dollar  became  the 
mam  currency  used  as  unit  ot  account.  In 
these  five  roles  the  dollar  became  the  cur- 
rency that  was  more  equal  than  .my  other 
Just  as  sterling  was  in  the  nlneteeiith  cen- 
tury 

After  the  war  no  one  doubted  the  strength 
of  the  dollar,  ind  dollars  were  :»ccumulated 
by  central  banks,,  .is  being  more  useful  'h.m 
gold  because  of  the  interest  that  could  be 
earned  md  because  the  dollar  was  the  cur- 
rency of  intervention  In  the  exch.iiige  mar- 
ket. As  postwar  recovery  proceeded,  the  Euro- 
pean countries  developed  the  b.il.mce-of- 
pavments  surpluses  needed  to  rebuild  their 
reserves.  The  surpluses,  were  taken  out  in 
bath  dollars  and  gold  as  no  one  doubtcl  the 
nblluy  of  the  United  States  to  convert  dol- 
lars into  gold.  But  in  1958.  after  the  Euro- 
pean currencies  h.ad  become  convertible  and 
much  stronger,  the  United  States  balance-of- 
pa\-ment«  deficit,  which  In  the  early  fifties 
had  averaged  SI  billion,  jumped  to  $3  bil- 
lion .Awareness  of  the  implications  for  con- 
vertibility of  ihe  dollar  became  app^irent.  and 
central  banks  took  a  closer  look  at  their 
portfolios.  Since  1958  the  United  States  has 
run  a  deficit  of  over  82  billion  of  which,  on 
the  .average,  about  half  was  taken  in  gold 
and  half  in  dollars  But  many  centnl  banks 
held  dollars  merely  because  they  did  not 
•.vant  to  embarritss  the  United  States  In- 
vjluntary  dollar  holdings  mounted  until 
Fr  tnce  led  the  way  to  a  '  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence "  After  the  spring  of  1965  Fntnce 
beg.m  converting  its  entire  surplus  into 
goid.   and  other   countries   became   increa«- 
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Ingly  reluctant  to  expand  their  holdings  of 
United  States  dollars  In  effect,  the  world 
monetary  system  appeared  to  be  moving  back 
to  the  gold  standard. 

Thus  we  see  that  since  the  Second  World 
W.ir  -he  world  i>conomy  luvs  t)een  moving 
toward  a  system  which.  In  some  respects.  Is 
similar  to  that  of  the  nineteenth-century 
gold-standard  system,  with  the  dollar.  New 
York,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
placing sterling.  Ixjndon.  md  the  Bank  of 
England  However,  the  present  system  is 
complicated  by  a  Federal  Reserve  policy  that 
13  more  ambiguous  than  the  Bii^k  of  Englimd 
used  to  have  The  present  system  makes  use 
of  nnmerolu  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
and  there  is  a  gre.iter  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  foreign  central  banks  about  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  system  which 
relies  hea%lly  on  the  dollar  and  United  States 
monetiry  policy. 

Let  OS  put  these  complications  aside  for 
a  moment,  however,  .md  concentrate  on 
some  of  the  institutional  features  through 
which  the  system  works  First  of  all.  the 
United  States  government  forbids  Its  own 
citizens  to  hold  gold,  so  that  there  Is  no 
legal  gold  market  in  the  United  States;  the 
center  of  the  worlds  gold  market  is  London 
I  which,  however  l-i  not  open  ti  the  British 
public,  since  the  British  government  also 
forbids  Its  citizens  from  holding  goldi.  But 
the  United  States  is  still  the  mam  determi- 
nant of  the  market  price  ot  gold,  since  the 
United  States  Treasury  will  sell  or  buy  gold 
for  dollars  at  S35  an  ounce  tor  monetary 
purposes  to  foreign  central  b:mks.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  London  prlvate- 
m.irket  gold  price  cannot  differ  Irom  S35 
.;ii  ounce  by  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
shipping  itold  from  the  United  States  to 
London. 

Let  us  see  how  the  gold  market  works 
New  gold  production,  of  Komewhat  more 
tli^n  *I  billion  worth  a  year  ithe  main  pro- 
ducer IS  South  Africa,  with  Russia  and  Can- 
■id,^  of  considerably  less  Importance)  is  mar- 
keted throtigh  London  Producers  sell  gold 
m  London.  Consumers  buv  It  Usually  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand,  md  the  Bank 
of  England  takes  up  the  excess  gold,  paying 
for  It  with  doll:irs:  it  then  replenishes  its 
dolLir  holdings  by  selling  the  gold  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  ■>  tn  other  central 
banks  (The  Bank  of  England  manages  the 
recently  developed  gold  pool,"  by  which 
demand  tor  new  gold  by  other  major  central 
banks  U  minagod  collectively  i  But  when 
the  private  demand  for  gold  exceeds  the 
stipply.  the  Bank  of  England  sells  gold  from 
Its  own  reserve  in  exchange  for  dollars  .ind 
then  presents  the  dollars  for  conversion  to 
gold  at  the  United  States  Treasury.  Thus 
United  States  cold  losses  or  gnlna  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  whether  there  is  an 
excess  demand  .)r  excess  supply  of  gold  In 
the  Ixjndon  market  They  also  depend  on  ■ 
whether  other  central  banks  want  to  keep 
less  or  more  of  their  reserves  In  dollars  or 
gold  United  States  gold  losses  over  any 
period  of  time  are  thus  composed  of  the 
excess  of  private  demand  for  gold  over  Its 
supply  In  the  private  gold  market  and  the 
excess  of  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  central 
banks  Russian  sales  or  purchases  have  to 
be  included  in  private  demands  or  supplies. 
The  most  important  causes  i^f  fluctuations 
in  the  United  States  Kold  slocks,  apart  from 
changes  In  the  flow  of  gold  irom  the  mines, 
are  the  foUowmf.: 

1.  Rustian  gold  ^ala  When  the  Russians 
have  a  poiir  wheat  harvest,  they  ship  gold 
to  London  to  cot  dollars  to  pay  for  wheat 
Imports,  but  when  their  harvest  Is  good,  they 
prefer  to  add  their  domestic  production  of 
gold  to  their  gold  stocks.  Thus  the  United 
States  gold  stock  goes  up  when  the  Russian 
wheat  crop  is  bad.  and  down  lor  tip  by  Icisi 
when  It  Is  good. 

2  Private  i-.oardtng  When  there  Is  an  In- 
crease or  decrease  m  the  speculative  demand 
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for  \ia\6.  or  In  the  demand  for  Its  use  in  In- 
dustry and  the  arts,  the  United  States  gold 
stock  goes  correspondingly  down  or  up. 

3  Central  bank  conversions  When  the 
other  central  banks  v^ant  to  alter  the  com- 
position of  their  reserves  and  shift  from 
dollars  Into  gold,  the  United  States  suffers  ii 
gold  loss;  and  when  they  want  to  Increase 
their  holdings  of  dollars  at  the  expense  of 
gold,  the  United  States  li.is  a  gold  gain. 

4  .4  deficit  in  the  United  States  balance  of 
pa/meiil.')  When  the  United  States  monetary 
system  creates  more  monev  than  Americans 
or  private  foreign  residents  want  to  hold, 
the  flow  of  dollars  offered  on  foreign-ex- 
change markets  abroad  expands  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  after  iirst  raising  United 
States  prices  or  lowering  United  States  in- 
terest rates  Since  foreign  central  banks  keep 
their  exchange  rale.s  fixed  to  the  dollar,  they 
have  to  buy  up  t'ie  excess  dollars  on  the 
exchange  markets,  dollars  which  they  con- 
vert into  j;old  at  the  United  States  Treasury 
A  lax  United  States  mfmetary  policy  there- 
fore induces  gold  losses,  while  a  restrictive 
lor  not  excessively  expansive)  one  induces 
gold  trains. 

The  first  three  factors  affecting  the  United 
states  gold  stock  tend  to  be  rather  volatile 
and  suggest  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem cannot  follow  as  simple  or  convenient 
a  set  of  rules  for  monet-iry  policy  as  tho->e 
.idopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  tightening  the  monetary  pol- 
icy when  there  is  a  gold  loss  and  casinc  • 
when  .here  is  a  gold  gain  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve followed  such  a  rule  uncritically 
United  .States  monetary  policy  would  be  dic- 
tated In  part  by  the  whims  of  foreign  central 
banks  and  private  cold  hoarders  and  by  Rus- 
sian wheat  harvests  Such  a  policy  on  the  pari 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  not  be 
m  the  interests  of  the  United  States  or  in- 
deed In  the  interests  of  tne  world  community 
as  a  whole. 

This  Is  the  Justification,  in  part,  for  the 
Unltet;  States  practice  of  sterilizing  gold 
movements,  preventing  them,  in  the  first  In- 
stance, from  having  an  impact  on  outstand- 
ing dollar  nubilities  But  the  process  of  ster- 
ilization is.  in  fact,  probably  carried  too  far. 
.\s  noted  .tbove.  itold  losses  may  be  due  ti  a 
deficit  In  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments arising  from  excessive  credit  expansion 
in  the  United  States.  If  gold  losses  aris:nc 
from  excess  credit  creation  m  the  Uinti.i 
States  are  sterilized,  the  disequilibrium  i 
perpetuated  with  no  compensating  pains. 

If  the  United  States  authorities  did  not 
sterilize  the  initial  fi;ld  outflow,  gold  would 
eventually  oome  back  to  the  United  States  in 
the  process  of  transferring  in  goods.  throui?h 
a  balance-of-payments  surplus,  the  linanciai 
transfer  implied  by  the  capital  movemen* 
It  is  sometimes  argued,  however,  that  un- 
less the  authorities  sterilize  the  gold  out- 
flow, deflation  ir  unemployment  in  the 
United  Stales  will  result.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  deflation  or  unemployment  to  re- 
sult from  the  transfer  process  if  no  sterih- 
zation  took  place  in  either  the  United  Statr^ 
or  Britain,  the  British  would  spend  more  o.i 
all  goods,  including  .American  poods,  while 
the  Americans  would  spend  less  on  all  goods, 
including  British  goods.  The  change  in 
spending  is  not  the  same  as  a  change  in  in- 
come or  employment,  and  Indeed  the  t-hift 
In  the  International  pattern  of  expenditure 
could  induce  inflationary  pressure  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  deflationary 
pressure. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  because  the 
United  States  is  a  large  country,  with  only 
a  small  proportion  of  internationally  traded 
goods,  the  decrease  in  United  States  spend- 
ing on  American  poods  will  be  large,  causing 
a  net  fall  in  spending  on  American  goods  and 
bringing  about  recession  But  the  conclu^iiou 
does  not  follow  because,  for  precisely  the 
re.ison  the  decrease  in  United  States  spend- 
ing on  home  goods  will  l)e  high,  the  increase 
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I:-:   foreign  spending  on   United  States  goods 
will  he  high  also. 

11  may  next  be  argued  that  in  all  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  States,  many 
rood.s  are  not  traded  at  all.  i^o  that  there 
V  111  be  a  large  drop  m  United  States  spend- 
ing on  domestic  goods  and  export  goods 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
(-pending  by  foreigners  on  United  States  do- 
mestic goods  But  because  the  United  States 
I-  l.irge.  a  given  change  in  spending,  spread 
over  a  wide  range  of  poocLs,  needs  to  reduce 
demand  only  a  little  m  any  one  sector  of 
the  economy,  so  that  price  changes  also  need 
only  be  minor.  Price  changes  undoubtedly 
occur  after  any  disturbance,  but  Internation- 
al disturbances  in  a  large  country  with  a 
small  international  sector  are  likely  to  be 
correspondingly  small. 

It  Is  partly  because  of  the  adoption  of  this 
faulty  technique  of  automatic  sterilization, 
b.i.sed  on  unsound  theory  as  well  as  prac- 
tice, that  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  a 
few  other  countries  that  have  followed  their 
bad  example  have  managed  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  balance-of-payments  disequilib- 
riums over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
and  at  the  social  cost  of  the  remainder  of 
the  world  community.  7  he  harm  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  persistent  weakness  of  the 
lK)und  sterling,  and  an  incipient  weakness 
of  the  dollar,  but  extends  to  the  measures 
adopted  in  their  defense.  These  measures 
have  included  prohibitions  on  imports,  hid- 
den export  bounties,  altered  military-pro- 
curement plans,  taxes  on  capital  exports, 
new  laws  forbidding  priv.itc  gold  purchases, 
and  arm-twisting  "gentlemen's  agreements" 
with  banks.  In  the  c:ise  oi  America  these 
me;>.sures  have  created  In  the  minds  of  many 
observers  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  super- 
power, a  democracy,  creating  on  the  basis 
>'f  a  wrong  theory  t.nd  faulty  practice,  an 
artificially  weak  currency,  imitating  meas- 
ures invented  in  Nazi  Germany  and  perpet- 
uated all  over  Europe  In  the  years  following 
the  end  ol  tlie  Second  World  War.  The  situa- 
tion IS  made  more  ironic  by  the  fact  that 
America  led  the  battle  against  those  very 
measures  when  they  were  imposed  in  Europe 
wliere  to  a  large  extent  they  have  now  been 
.ibandoned. 

Until  recently  the  continental  European 
position  has  been  that  the  United  States 
should  correct  its  deficit  and  then  make  an 
agreement  on  international  monetary  re- 
lorms.  probably  through  creating  a  new  re- 
.^erve  asset,  while  the  United  States  position 
has  been  to  talk  ;,bout  rclorm  before  cor- 
recting the  deficit  In  a  formal  sense  the 
major  countries  including  the  United  States 
have  now  decided  to  po  ahead  with  reform, 
but  it  IS  of  the  kind  hkCiV  to  paper  over  the 
cr.icks  in  the  wallpaper  rather  than  under- 
t.ike  any  real  replaslering. 

Tlie  cite  for  reform  cf  tliC  svsiem  is  a 
tirong  one.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  is  un- 
willing to  continue  to  use  the  dollar  to  the 
txteiu  It  formerly  did.  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  (.enii\;I  banks  cm  or  will  agree  on 
the  lugrediculs  consiuutmg  an  improvement 
m  the  world  monei.iry  system.  Many  Euro- 
peans have  become  bitter  about  the  intrusion 
"I  American  capii.U  into  Europe  and  its  buy- 
ing up  European  lactorles— purchases  which 
the  Europeans  liiemteives  have  financed  by 
iiolding  on  to  doilars  needed  to  lubricate  the 
How  of  trade,  in  another  vein  they  argue  that 
the  dollar  lioldings  of  the  European  coun- 
tries liave  iieiped  limuice  the  Vietnam  war, 
"1  wiuch  they  disapprove  Agai.ist  this  some 
.'.nierican  economists  ha\e  insisted  that  the 
.nadequate  capital  markets  in  Europe — In- 
■Kqu.tc  because  of  Eurojie's  own  lestric- 
■  ons — h;tve  left  European  companies  no  re- 
course but  to  use  the  dollar  as  a  imancial 
i.itermediary  between  lenders  and  borrow- 
ers. The  dollar  is  so  etitrenched.  so  strong, 
ai.d  so  useful  that  its  use  will,  like  the  Eng- 
lish language,  .-^pre-d  o\cr  the  v  orld-  i.o-  a 
very    comforting    thought    to    the    new    na- 
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tlonallsm   developing   on    the    Continent    of 
Europe. 

[The]  resentment  of  American  financial 
expansion  is  not  shared  by  all  Europeans, 
many  of  whom  see  great  tid. aniages  in 
American  capital  investments  as  n  medium 
by  which  the  technology  gap  betwo.-'n  Europe 
and  America  can  be  reduced.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  world's  nionetary  system. 
the  United  States  answer  to  llio  bitterness 
is  a  simple  one: 

"The  error  in  such  thinking 
Ignores  the  common  pround 
That  the  dollar  is  a  cancer 
No  cure  yet  found." 

It  is  in  this  antagonistic  milieu  tli:il  ilie 
managers  of  the  system— the  ceiiti.il  bankers 
and  the  finance  ministers— have  reached  an 
impasse  on  the  fundamental  reform  that  is 
necessary.  The  stability  of  the  system  de- 
pends entirely  on  their  ability  to  agree,  yet 
the  ingredients  for  agreement  arc  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  weak  link  in  the  present  system  is  the 
threatened  histabillty  in  the  price  i  i  pold. 
since  the  United  States  cannot  c.ntmuo  to 
sjll  gold  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  c o.'i- 
fidence  in  the  dollar.  At  present,  tvenit  are 
moving  on  a  collision  course,  ■which  in  me 
absence  of  cooperation  will  result  i:i  a 
sporadic  and  uncontrolled  increase  m  the 
price  of  gold.  It  would  be  far  better  lo  raise 
the  price  of  gold  by  agreement  than  Xo  iiave 
this  decision  forced  on  the  world  through 
the  inability  of  the  major  powers  to  coop- 
erate. 

Yet  it  is  surely  clear  that  an  Increase  in 
the  price  of  gold  is  at  best  a  second  best 
course.  The  way  out,  the  path  id  stability, 
lies  In  agreement  among  the  mam  European 
countries,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  that 
they  need  to  preserve  the  present  dollar  price 
of  gold  and  will  commit  their  gold  reserves  to 
that  fc.id.  After  all,  if  there  can  be  no  agree- 
ment on  a  new  system,  it  is  better  to  make  do 
with  the  one  we  nov/  have  than  to  allow  the 
forces  of  Instability  to  disrupt  the  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  industry  and  trade  that 
has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
postwar  world  economy. 

Were  the  central  banks  to  agree  on  this, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  balance  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  United  Stales,  at  the 
center  of  the  system,  and  the  other  major 
countries.  A  gentlemen's  agreement  is  really 
necessary  while  basic  reform  is  being  worked 
out — or  at  least  talked  about.  Europe  and 
Japan  must  be  willing  to  alter  the  composi- 
tion of  their  reserves  to  tlie  extent  necessary 
to  preserve  the  present  dollar  price  of  gold. 
To  make  Europe's  commitment  worthwhile, 
the  United  States,  on  its  part,  would  have  to 
be  willing  and  able  to  preserve  the  ttatiliiy 
of  its  economy  and  take  international  liaer- 
ests  into  account. 

The    Balance    of    Payments    and    I:iTEH:>iA- 

TioNAL  Monetary  Reform 

(By  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman) 

For  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  American 
payments  to  other  countries  have  regularly, 
exceeded  other  countries'  payments  to  us, 
except  in  1957  when  the  Suez  crisis  raised 
demand  for  American  exports  and  produced 
a  small  surplus  (of  about  $500  million). 
From  1951  to  1958.  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficits  were  moderate,  averaging  ;\bout  $1 
billion  a  year,  and  were  considered  desirable 
as  contributing  needed  reserves  to  tiie  rest 
of  the  world  then  suffering  from  a  "dollar 
shortage". 

After  1958,  the  deficits  b?came  a  cause 
of  concern  as  they  increased  in  size,  assumed 
a  chronic  character,  and  were  accompanied 
by  substantial  declines  in  the  monetary  gold 
reserves  of  the  U.S.  The  cumulative  total  of 
such  deficits  between  the  end  of  1960  and 
the  end  of  1967  was  $17  2  billion.  In  the  same 
period,  the  gold  reserves  of  tne  US.  fell  by 
some   $6   billion    to   an   historic   low   of    ap- 
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proximaiely  $12  billion  (they  were  about 
$2;i  billion  in  1957 1.  This  represents  a  drain 
of  national  nionetary  reserves  of  a  magnitude 
and  speed  which  is  luiique  in  tlie  annals  of 
tlie  international  monetary  system. 

CIl.MPL.'.CKNCY  Oi    THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  ongoing  payments  deficits  and  pold 
hemorrhaging  of  t!ie  United  States  liave 
placed  m  serious  jeopardy  the  country's 
ability  to  n;eet  ils  political,  military,  and 
oconom'c  commitments  as  leader  ol  t);e 
Free  World.  The  Republican  Party  uttacJics 
tiie  1  ;-t!iest  priority  to  tlie  Uisk  c"l  brin):np 
our  iiitcrn.",tional  accounts  into  equilibruun. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  when  we  rec- 
(.gnizc  t:!at  the  nciical  clianges  v.hlch  h;".ve 
CK'.T.rrcd  in  the  re:,t  (jf  tiie  deveicped  woild 
since  19,30— incrca:ed  competitiveness,  tecli- 
noltjpical  jiroL^ross.  fnd  clfeetive  jiolicies  of 
.stabilization— require  C'  inpensntinp  internal 
adjustments  in  our  economy.  'What  is  r?- 
q.i.red  before  all  e:se  both  lor  our  internal 
and  our  external  health  is  a  return  to  Iiscal 
and  monet;;ry  discipline. 

Complacency  has  marked  the  Adminis- 
tr.  '.ion's  :ut;tiKle  ;  iv.ard  the  i;ii;mce  ol 
payments  crisis  and  the  impression  has  been 
created  that  balance  ol  jiayments  equilib- 
rium cannot  be  iMjccied  ;is  long  as  •  iie 
Vietnam  war  continues.  This  i.s  an  extremely 
dangerous  course  and  will  tend  to  erode 
whatever  International  confidence  in  the 
dollar  still  remains.  Continued  doubts  about 
its  ability  to  serve  as  the  keystone  of  the  ex- 
isting international  monetary  system  could 
lead  lo  a  r''llup.;e  .il  the  sysU'm.  Indeed, 
the  possibility  of  such  a  worldwide  monetary 
disaster  lu.s  figured  prominently  m  many 
objective  .studies  of  tiie  current  situatioii 
by   le.iUmg  experts. 

SHORT-TERM      MAJilLITIES      EXCEED      RESERVES 

The  elements  of  crisis  are  present  In  these 
fact';;  aciinst  th?  U.S.  reserve  of  about  5-12 
billion  in  pold  stands  a  grand  total  of  ap- 
proximately $30  billion  in  short-term  liabil- 
ities to  foreigners — $14  5  billion  of  them 
ccn\Trtib!e  .-t  tree  on  ciemand  Into  ^^old 
by  foreign  official  aaencies.  In  effect,  such 
demands,  if  presented  simultaneously,  would 
render  the  U.S.  intf^rnaiionally  bankrupt. 
Hopefully,  this  catastrophe  will  not  occur. 
But  the  actual  deterioration  of  the  int<>rna- 
tional  economic  position  of  the  U.S.  is  dis- 
turbing  enough. 

The  American  reserve  positifin  i.-^  further 
aggravated  bv  i!ie  e:iistin<,'  requirement  that 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  federal  Reserve 
notes  outstanding  be  backed  by  pold.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  this  reserve  requ.re- 
ment  amountnip  to  i.bout  .$10  billion,  only 
$2  billion  in  free  pold  is  available  to  meet 
the  vastly  greater  r.im  of  our  iiUenuitional 
liabilities. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOLD 

It  is  true  that  the  gold  cover  for  domestic 
currency  can  be  abrogated  as  it  was  in  1965 
in  respect  to  the  deposits  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve .System.  Then  as  now,  however,  s-ucii 
n  ftep  serves  merely  as  a  palliative  and  l.as 
110  real  effect  on  the  basic  causes  of  the 
balance  of  payments  difficulties  iil  the  na- 
tion. Indeed,  oy  removing  the  immediine 
pressure  on  the  reserve  position,  it  tends  to 
prolong  the  lundamenlal  disequilibrium  lu 
the  n.aion's  international  economic  relation- 
ships. The  alleged  purixjse  of  abandoning 
liie  gold  backing  requirement  is  to  forestall 
a  run  on  our  pold  by  ma'sing  the  ■wiiole 
pold  stock  available  now.  But  foreigners  i-rc 
certain  to  be  more  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  to  hold  the  line  against  inflation- 
.iry  pressures  at  home,  thus  making  ^-old 
outllov.s  unnecessary,  than  by  its  willingness 
to  pay  out  its  entire  gold  reserve  to  back  up 
an   intern.-;tionally  depreci.ting  dollar. 

Because  the  dollar  serves,  togetlier  with 
gold,  r.a  a  i;rincip;-l  component  of  the  m- 
tornatioral  reserves  cf  'he  rest  of  the  world, 
doubts  .'-.bout  its  future  have  measurably  in- 
crersed    the    fragility    of    existing    monetary 
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armnoiements  World  reserves  are  normfilly 
mcr^nsed  each  year  by  nddlttons  to  monetary 
(jold  stocks  from  new  production  In  the 
last  few  years  however  virtually  the  entire 
wjrid  "utput  of  gold  his  been  absorbed  pri- 
vately, with  one-third  of  the  total  being 
purchased  by  industry  and  two-thirds  by 
hoirders.  The  prlviite  .ib«orpt:on  of  gold  was 
$15  billion  in  1966.  of  which  »t  billion  waa 
purchased  by  hoarders  s.rieciilatlnfj  on  a  de- 
valuation r>f  the  dollar  lii  terms  of  gold  New 
gold  production.  Including  siles  from  the 
USSR,  was  fSO  million  Ifi^  than  tiie  amount 
privately  absorbed  with  the  result  that  the 
monetary  gold  stocks  of  the  world  actu.illy 
declined  In  1966.  the  first  such  decline  In 
m^ern  monotiry  hlstorv. 

DECLINE  OF  V  S.  THAOK  StIRPLCS 

A  p.vrticular  cause  of  concern  In  view  of 
the  developments  here  described  has  been 
the  significant  deterioration  of  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  The  US  has  tradi- 
tionally counted  on  its  large  surplus  on  trade 
to  offset  the  large  outflows  of  capital  from 
this  country.  tx>th  on  private  and  govern- 
meiit.il  account  But  the  rrade  surplus  fell 
fram  Us  high  of  almost  $7  billion  at  the 
(■loBf-  ..f  1064  to  less  than  $4  billion  :n  1966 
Th*  w..r»e«wi:>;  of  the  trade  balance  wa^  due 
not  only  to  Viet  nam -caused  Increases  in  Im- 
ports I  which  increased  10  ;>ercent  more  rap- 
Idly  tiian  exports  1  but  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures ui  the  domestic  economy  which  raised 
prlv.ite  demands  for  resources  whjrh  nor- 
mally Aould  have  been  exported  The  weak- 
ness of  -Jie  tr.ide  balance  raises  the  possi- 
bility of  a  lar(,'er  balance  of  payment.^  deficit 
m  Uie  mnicdl ate  future  and  therewith  of  the 
emergence  of  a  new  and  more  critical  turn 
m  the  US    ixisitlon  m  the  world  economy. 

V<iLf.VI*HY      RKSTRAINT     <  T     CAPITAL     OITTTLOWS 

The  essence  of  the  U  S  problem  Is  that  the 
Imperatives  of  the  balance  if  payments— the 
need  to  bring  domestic  costs,  prices,  and  In- 
comes into  harmonious  reUtionships  with 
those  pre  iilin:^  in  the  -  aintries  -1th  v.ntch 
we  tr.ide — are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  Ideological  and  political  Imperatives  of 
easy  money  iijllcies.  expanded  spending  pro- 
grams, and  chronic  budget  deficits.  Tlie  offl- 
clal  US.  ix)slt.on  appears  to  be  It  Is  not  our 
politics  Ahlr't  hould  ad  lit  to  the  n-eds 
of  the  balance  of  payments,  but  the  balance 
of  pi',  ments  which  'h  aild  adiust  to  our 
polices  Accordingly,  the  major  response  of 
the  Adminisuatlon  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments crisis  h.'.s  IK  t  been  to  reduce  domestic 
intlatlonary  pressures  but  rather  to  clamp 
controls  on  the  movement  of  private  capital 
out    if  the  United  State* 

The  so-called  ■RuideUncs"  promulgated  by 
the  .^dmln.stration  for  capital  lending 
abroad  are  the  rouiiterpirt  in  our  Interna- 
tloniU  affairs  of  the  •guldeposts"  concept  In 
the  domestic  economy  Butn  substitute  gov- 
ernment flat  for  the  forces  of  the  market: 
both  conflict  violently  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  enterprise  and  efficient  allocatloti 
of  pi-ouomlc  resources. 

The  techmqiies  the  Administration  pro- 
ptises  f  ir  overcoming  international  dls- 
equilibnum  ue  but  a  throwback  to  the  solu- 
tions used  in  the  1930"s — the  era  of  ■inter- 
national lalssez-faire  "  The  nations  simply 
retreated  from  the  internati  jDuI  economy  so 
that  they  could  pursue  autonomous  domestic 
policies  and  they  secured  this  retreat  with  the 
armor  of  exchange  controls.  quot\s.  and  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements.  Balance  of  pay- 
ments crises  were  avoided  but  at  the  heavy 
cost  of  almoet  total  disintegration  of  the  In- 
tern itlonal   ec'inoniy 

A  RETRE.^T  FRJM  PRINCIPLE 

The  United  States,  which  led  '.he  way  after 
Wjria  War  11  in  freeing  the  international 
ecancmy  of  its  shackles,  is  now  perversely 
retreating  from  its  own  principles.  It  en- 
thusiastically supports  Uiriff  cutting  under 
■  Kennedy  rounds'   while  adamantly   resist- 
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Ing  the  Internal  discipline-  In  monet,ary  and 
n.?cal  matters— that  international  trade 
requires. 

It  couples  demands  for  ■liberalization"  of 
trade  In  goods  and  services,  hypocritically, 
with  programs  to  dellberalLze  c.ipltal  move- 
menu  The  restrictions  on  capital  outflows 
are.  in  effect,  a  form  of  exchange  control, 
while  the  Interest  equalization  uvx  on  the 
sale  i.f  M  foreign  securities  in  the  U  S.  Is  a 
disguised  form  nf  -elective  devaluation  of 
the  dollar.  These  are  exceedingly  drasUc  .md. 
In  the  end.  stlf-defenting  Interferences  with 
the  ftindament4il  freedoms  of  Americans  to 
carry  on  legitimate  business  activity 
wherever  they  may  choose  But  they  are  the 
prod  ctible  response  of  an  Administration 
which  seeks  to  avoid  at  all  costs  the  nnximca- 
tlon  of  domestic  obJecUves  in  the  interest  of 
achieving    InternaUon^l    equilibrium. 

SELF-DrrrA-II.^G     CONTRDI-S 

In  spite  of  the  .Administration  s  Imposition 
of  controls  on  capital  movements,  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  has  persisted  It 
amounted  to  Si  3  billion  in  196S.  $l  4  billion 
In  1966,  and  the  estimated  deflclt  for 
1967  u  In  the  $4  billion  zone  It  now 
is  clear  that  preoccupation  with  the  attain- 
ment of  short-run  balance  between  receipts 
and  paymenu  by  arbitrarily  restricting  ac- 
tivity In  specific  sectors,  e  •: .  cutting  back  on 
capital  outflows,  cnn  actually  provoke  new 
disequilibrium  This  is  because  Items  in  the 
tMlance  of  ptyments  are  closely  Interrel  ited: 
"corrections"  in  one  Item  cannot  he  made 
withtiut  producing  counterbalancing  changes 
in  n;her  items. 

To  Illustrate  exports  nf  money  capital  by 
Americ.TR  corporations  to  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries lend  to  Increase  US.  merchandise 
exports  bec.iuse  foreign  affllutes  of  American 
firms  import  large  quantities  of  merchandise 
and  .<;ervlces  from  the  US  for  their  nwn  use. 
The  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  ha.s  estl- 
m.itrd  that  merchandise  exports  by  .Ameri- 
can firms  to  their  foreign  atnilates  in  1964 
amounted  to  23  percent  of  total  U  S  exports 
In  that  year  Moreover,  there  Is  evidence  that 
current  cutbacks  in  US  long-term  Invest- 
iiie.'t  abroad  will  sacnfl-c  future  net  inflows 
on  nuch  investments  Total  US.  direct  In- 
vestments .ibroad  are  already  so  large  that 
the  return  of  funds  to  the  United  States  In 
the  form  of  dividends  and  profits  exceed  the 
outflow  of  new  Investment  In  1966  the  re- 
turn on  existing  direct  foreign  Investments 
WAS  *4  1  billion  compared  with  new  direct 
itivejtment  tbro.ad  m  that  year  of  $3  4  billion. 
.Similarly,  the  cutbacks  in  US.  bank  lend- 
ing abroad  — which  were  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  reduction  in  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  at  the  time  they  occurred  — 
have  been  largely  offset  by  flccUnes  In  foreign 
dep<jsits  In  the  US  Denied  credit  facilities 
in  the  U  S  .  foreign  holders  of  dollar  deposits 
m  .■\merican  bunks  have  dr.iwn  them  down 
instead.  Again,  'voluntary  ■  prohibitions  on 
US.  industrial  investment  abroad  have 
caused  .American  tirms  to  borrow  abroad: 
this  has  helped  measurably  to  push  up  Inter- 
est rates  abroad  relative  to  the  US,  thus 
cancelling  out  in  part  efforts  to  stem  capital 
outflows  by  raising  interest  rates  here. 

In  sum.  restrictions  of  investment  out- 
flows, while  of  help  In  the  short  run.  may 
be  moving  the  economy  of  the  US.  even 
flirt  her  away  from  balance  of  payments 
equilibrium  m  the  long  run  Instead  of  nar- 
rowing the  deflclt.  they  tend  to  widen  it. 
This  13  because  none  of  these  measures  is 
a  substitute  for  removing  a  chief  cause  of 
the  deficits,  viz.  the  absence  of  fiscal  re- 
straint and  monetary  discipline  within  the 
U.S  It  Is.  moreover,  certain  that  the  con- 
tinued reliance  on  giudelines  and  similar 
controls  will  seriously  prejudice  the  role  of 
the  US.  as  world  banker,  provoke  retaliatory 
meaiures  in  other  countries,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately force  a  return  to  the  economic  na- 
tionalism of  the   milamented   1930s. 
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LONDON     .MONETABT     AGREEMENT — AN     ILLUSION 
OF  STRENGTH 

Spokesmen  of  the  .Administration  would 
have  It  believed  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  u{  the  United  States  are 
the  outgrowth  of  deficiencies  in  the  inter- 
natlouiU  monetary  system.  Statements  ad- 
verting to  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion have  been  coupled  with  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  .system  The  widely  hailed  l^indon 
Monetary  Agreement  of  1967  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  form  of  International 
reserve  to  iupplement  gold  and  dollars  is 
ixpected  to  resolve  our  difficulties.  In  fact. 
these  •■special  drawing  rights  or  SDR's— 
which  are  simple  bookkeeping  entries  sup- 
ix)rted  by  the  prestitie  of  the  International 
Monet.iry  Fund— .ire  additional  lines  of 
'  redlt  extended  by  the  surpUis  countries  to 
the   deficit   countries. 

The  power  to  apply  ihc  provisions  of  the 
new  agreement  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Common  Market  countries  who  .ire  In  .sur- 
plus and  who  represent  only  18  i:ercent  of 
the  votes  In  the  IMF.  71ie  other  t;2  pe.'-ccnt 
are  deficit  countries,  including  chietly  the 
U.S..  Great  Britain,  and  the  underdeveloped 
countries  It  Is  clear  that  the  deficit  coun- 
tries—  the  only  ones  In  need  of  more  'In- 
ternational liquidity"- -would  like  to  see 
early  creation  of  substantial  amounts  of 
SDRs.  The  steady  decline  in  U.S.  gold  stocks 
has  moved  the  Administration  to  engage 
in  desperate  maneuvering  to  discover  new 
niearu  of  covering  its  chronic  payments 
deficits. 

But  the  surplus  countries  are  understand- 
ably determined  not  to  supply  resources  for 
that  purpose.  Neither  the  ;tmount  of  new 
reserves  to  be  created  nor  when  they  arc  to 
be  paid  have  been  agreed  upon,  nor  is  any 
decision  on  these  matters  llkelv  to  be  forth- 
coming until  the  U.S.  has  ended  its  deflclt. 

THE     KET     ROLE    OP    THE    DOLLAR 

The  claims  made  by  the  Admlnl.stratlon 
that  the  London  accord  represents  'one  of 
the  threat  days  in  the  history  of  International 
financial  cooperation^  appear  va-stly  exagger- 
ated The  evidence  suggests  that  It  Is  not 
the  International  monet-iry  .system  that  is  in 
need  of  reform  so  much  as  the  US.  dollar. 
and  that  it  is  the  shaky  position  of  the  dollar 
which  put-s  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem in  a  precarious  position. 

if  the  US  falls  to  bring  lus  International 
accounts  Into  balance  and  If.  as  a  result,  a 
devaluation  cf  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold 
becomes  necessary,  the  consequence  may  well 
be  a  world-wide  liquidity  panic  .is  all  na- 
tions rush  to  acquire  gold  or  attempt  to  pre- 
vent loes  of  their  own  gold.  Naive  hopes  that 
gold  can  be  eliminated  as  a  component  of 
Internalonal  re.serves  founder  nn  the  ages-old 
and  unlvers.il  preference  for  the  metal  as  the 
one  medium  of  International  exchange  which 
•Is  beyond  the  control  of  any  single  nation 
or  group  of  nations. 

The  continued  primacy  of  gold  as  interna- 
tional money  makes  It  unlikely  that  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  even  with  the 
potential  new  resources  established  under  tiio 
London  agreement,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
a  crisis  precipitated  bv  collapse  r.f  confidence 
in  the  dollar.  The  IMF  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide stop-gap  aid  to  countries  with  temporary 
short-falls  in  their  balances  of  payments 
It  was  not  designed  and  it  is  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  prolonged  cumulative  deficits  of  the 
sort  the  U  .S  has  been  experiencing.  When 
It  is  recalled  that  a  prior  deialuation  of  a 
key  currency — the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  ii  1931--trlegered  an  International 
liquidity  crisis  and  brought  on  world-wide 
deflation  and  depression,  the  ominou; 
character  of  the  ongoing  International  def- 
icits of  the  US.  Is  revealed. 

INTERNATIONAL    LlgUIDITy    AND    TRADE 

As  long  as  the  US.  continues  in  the  def- 
icit position  its  plea  for  the  establishment 
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of  a  mechanism  to  produce  'paper  gold" 
must  remain  suspect;  in  fact,  its  motives  In 
thi;  respect  have  been  uU  too  transparent, 
liut  the  urgency  of  the  case  for  an  Increase 
in  •international  liquidity^'  remains  dubious 
lor  more  fundamental  reasons.  The  histori- 
cal record  shows  that  there  is  no  necessary 
relationship  between  the  growth  of  world 
trade  and  the  growth  of  world  monetary  re- 
serves. On  the  contrary,  both  magnitudes 
would  appear  to  develop  in  a  completely  un- 
related way.  In  past  periods,  world  trade  has 
decreased  substantially  in  value  while 
world  reserves  have  rapidly  increased.  At 
other  times,  for  example  in  the  post  World 
War  II  period,  world  trade  has  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  growth  In  re- 
serves. 

It  Is  significant  that  prior  to  1914  when 
luitions  allowed  their  internal  economies  to 
adjust  Ui  changes  In  the  International  econ- 
omy, the  term  •'shortage  of  international  li- 
quidity" ■was  unheard  of.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
C'.rcat  Britain,  the  leading  trading  nation  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  supported  a  vast 
network  of  trade  and  pavTnenls  on  a  mlnis- 
culc  reserve:  nor  did  the  relatively  small  size 
of  the  British  reserve  prevent  her  trade  and 
that  of  the  wiiole  world  from  undergoing  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  In  this  period.  The 
e(iulllbratlng  forces  at  work  under  the  gold 
standard  reduced  the  need  for  reserves  to  a 
minimum. 

THE     PHANTOM      OF     "WORLD     MQUlDrPY" 

The  basic  error  of  the  •liquidity  shortage" 
thesis  is  Its  confusion  of  internal  with  ex- 
ternal liquidity  But  the  iwo  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  (iripin  and  in  effect.  An  Internal 
contraction  or  expansion  of  liquidity  rela- 
tive to  physical  product  can  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  Induce  ;i  contraction  or  expansion 
of  demand  and  of  economic  activity  gen- 
erally Conversely,  ;in  Increasing  volume  of 
business  and  trade  cannot  be  supported  with- 
out an  increasing  volume  of  credit  and  cash. 

The  function  of  intc'natjonal  reserves, 
however,  is  not  to  consummate  international 
transactions.  These  are.  on  the  contrary,  fi- 
nanced by  ordinary  commercial  credit  sup- 
plied by  exporters  or  importers,  or  in  some 
cises  by  international  Institutions.  Of  such 
commercial  credit,  there  :s  in  individual 
countries  normally  no  .shortage,  or  internal 
credit  policy  can  be  adjus'ted  to  make  up 
for  any  untoward  tightness  of  funds.  In  con- 
trast, international  reserves  are  required  to 
iinance  only  the  inevitable  differences  be- 
tween the  value  of  a  country  s  total  imports 
.md  Its  total  cxpori.s;  their  purpose  is  not  to 
finance  trade  lt,self  but  net  trade  imbalances. 

The  alleged  .shortaee  of  liquidity  is  not  a 
general  i;iness  afflicting  the  world  because  of 
the  f.iilure  ol  growth  in  gold  stocks  and 
(ioUar  reserves  to  keen  pace  with  the  growth 
in  world  trade;  It  is  a  surlelt  of  dollars,  in- 
deed, which  i.s  the  contemporary  interna- 
lional  malaise.  Since  the  exchange  reserves 
t  (  one  country  are  always  the  exchange  defl- 

I  leiicips  of  another  country,  a  liquidity  prob- 
lem emerges  only  in  respect  to  some  coun- 
tries. VIZ..  those  with  chronically  unbalanced 
tialances  ol  payments.  If  all  nations'  Imports 
and  export.s  on  current  and  capital  account 
exactly  balanced,  no  international  movement 
of  cash  v.ould  be  required  at  all.  While  this 
hypothetical  situation  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
realized,  the  principle  i.s  clear:  .surpluses  and 
Ueficlts  (excesses  or  deficiencies  of  "interna- 
tional liquidity'^)  arise  in  specific  countries 
ts   the   prixluct   of   their   individual    policies 

nd    not   in   the   world   at   large.   No   "world 
^'tate  "  exists  of  which  it  could  be  said  that 

II  Is  short  of    "world  liquidity. '■ 

DANGERS    OF    ••pAPER    GOLD" 

rhus.  the  problematical  aspects  of  Admin- 
:  iration  supported  schemes  lo  overcome  the 
■  ieged  lUiquldlty  of  the  world  by  creating  a 
:  cw  reserve  unit  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  fact 
"hat  the  deficit  countries— the  only  ones 
'.v.io  would  require  such  artificial  reserves — 
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would  in  effect  be  allowed  to  obtain  carte 
blanche  for  further  deficits.  It  would  be  the 
surplus  countriee  which  would  be  required  to 
exchange  real  goods  for  "paper  gold"  and 
hence  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  continuous 
import  of  inflation  to  which  such  a  perpetual 
motion  machine  would  give  rise. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  must  be  enough 
international  liquidity  to  provide  the  time 
required  for  nations  to  make  the  internal 
adjustments  called  for  by  their  balance  of 
payments  situation.  But  there  must  not  be 
an  endless  supply  of  liquidity:  liquidity  must 
be  permltt«d  to  run  out  for  only  this  ulti- 
mate restraint  is  capable  of  inducing  the 
domestic  economic  and  fiscal  discipline 
which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  con- 
tinued participation  by  each  country  in  the 
international  di'vision  of  labor. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  noble  and  seemingly 
disinterested  app>eal  for  more  international 
liquidity  for  a  liquidity-starved  world,  the 
incumbent  Administration  is  in  reality  seek- 
ing to  continue  adamantly  with  the  economic 
status  quo  at  home,  come  what  may  in  the 
shape  of  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  The 
plea  in  truth  is  not  for  more  liquidity  for 
"the  world",  but  for  the  United  States;  it 
is  a  plea  for  more  cash  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministration can  continue  in  its  "guns  and 
butter"  policies. 

Under  tlie  circumst.ince.s.  it  i.^  not  sur- 
prising that  the  surplus  countries  are  re- 
sisting American  attempts  to  have  them  ac- 
cept 'paper  gold"  in  exchange  for  their  real 
goods  and  services.  The  surplus  countries 
see  no  reason  for  admitting  tlie  Infiations 
being  exported  to  them — via  the  balance  of 
payments — by  the  deficit  countries  a.s  long 
as  the  deficit  countries  refuse  Xo  admit  .some 
deflation  or  even  to  moderate  their  own  in- 
ternal Inflationary  processes. 

THE  NEED  FOE  DISCIPLINE  AT  HOME 

Neither  paper  gold,  nor  "Special  Drawing 
Rights,"  nor  flexible  rates  of  exchange,  nor 
any  other  devices  no  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated, can  dispense  a  deficit  nation  such  as 
the  United  States  from  the  adjustments  of 
its  Internal  economy  needed  to  achieve  ex- 
ternal equilibrium.  Chronic  deficits  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  or  a  continuously  de- 
preciating currency,  are  the  result  of  a  coun- 
try"s  attempt  to  live  beyond  its  means  at 
home  while  seeking,  through  trade,  to  In- 
duce other  countries  to  pick  up  the  tab  lor 
the  difference.  This  is  a  situation  v.hich  will 
yield  a  shortage  of  international  liquidity 
for  the  deficit  country  under  any  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

The  times  are  over  in  whicli  the  prestlite 
and  power  of  the  dollar  could  compel  the 
surplus  nations  to  give  up  their  own  vital 
interests — in  particular,  their  concern  for 
the  avoidance  of  inflation — against  their 
own  better  judgment.  In  int-ernational  mon- 
etary affairs,  the  power  of  decision  has 
passed  humiliatingly  from  our  hands.  We 
can  regain  it  only  by  returning  to  monetary 
discipline  and  fiscal  sanity  at  home 


The  Weak  Factual  Basis  of  the  Johnson 
Travel  Restriction  Proposals  Are  Re- 
vealed by  a  Johnson  Task  Force 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently obtained  ttie  report  of  Working 
Party  One  of  the  Presidents  Industry- 
Government  Special  Task  Force  on 
Travel.    The    President's    special    task 
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force  was  appointed  on  January  1  to  pro- 
pose means  of  reducing  the  so-called 
travel  gap  by  $500  million. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
this  document,  which,  dated  January  15, 
has  not  been  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gre.s,s,  for  Working  Party  Ones  report  on 
statistics  and  analysis  shows  the  ex- 
tremely weak  factual  basis  used  in  cal- 
culating the  travel  gap  and  used  in  pro- 
posing Government  iM"ograms  that  would 
materially  interfere  with  U.S.  foreign 
travel.  In  its  11  pages  of  t«xt.  in  appen- 
dixes 24  and  25.  and  in  the  .statistical 
tables  presented,  will  be  found  pointed 
criticisms  of  the  proposed  travel  restric- 
tive measures. 

I  will  summarize  several  important  as- 
pects of  the  report  below: 

First.  President  Johnson's  $500  million 
objective  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  real- 
ize, the  report  points  out.  because  there 
is  only  "'an  estimated  balance  of  S414 
million — of  deficit — in  nonessential  or 
pleasure  travel  from  which  the  proposed 
savincs  must  be  wrung." 

Second.  Three  private  calculations  of 
future  travel  by  Americans  .'-how  that 
travel  as  a  percent  of  U.S.  disposable 
personal  income  has  remained  constant 
at  least  since  1960.  This  means  that  the 
economic  force  behind  travel  will  con- 
tinue to  expand,  the  report  indicates.  At 
the  .=ame  time,  foreign  tourists  will  be 
spending  more  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  fact  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  our 
present  travel  gaps  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  so  that  "1967's  travel  deficit  of 
S2.085  billion  will  be  reduced  to  $1,693 
billion  in  1970  and  will  only  be  $1,923 
billion  in  1975." 

Third.  While  the  report  recommends 
an  increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service — which  some  con- 
sider a  dubious  expenditure  of  money — 
the  report  quite  candidly  indicated  that 
the  potential  market  for  travel  in  the 
United  States  is  really  quite  limited: 

Various  marketing  studies  suggest  thtro 
are  perhaps  five  million  households  abro^ad 
with  adequate  Income,  education,  leisure  and 
interest  to  seriously  contemplate  a  trip  to 
the  United  States. 

And  the  report  has  the  courage  to  con- 
clude that — 

Your  working  party  could  only  estimate 
that  an  increase  ol  10  per  cent  or  500.000  for- 
eign visitors  could  be  achieved  with  reason- 
able certainty  if  the  positive  and  negative 
factors  were  .'^killfulh  and  vigorously  han- 
dled. 

We  must  then  ask  the  question:  How 
much  will  President  Johnson  ask  us  to 
increase  our  foreign  spending  in  order  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  tourism  of  only  10 
percent  of  the  present  level?  Already,  we 
must  remember,  the  United  States  is  tlie 
world's  No.  1  host  country,  a  fact  the 
report  does  indeed  point  out  at  the  out- 
set. 

Fourth.  The  report's  statement  on  the 
factual  basis  for  the  proposed  Govern- 
ment  decisions   is  startling: 

...  it  was  the  consensus  of  members 
working  on  (statistical)  material  that 
statistics  in  the  travel  field,  especially  from 
the  U.S.  government.  lca\e  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  Major  decisions  of  national  policy 
are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  statistics  on 
the  national  travel  gap.  etc  that  expert  ob- 
servers believe  have  a  high  degree  of  error. 
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The  samples  taken  by  the  OOlle  of  Biiaiuesa 
Economics.  DeparUnent  of  Commerce,  for 
calcul-itlni;  t>ie  Inbound  and  outbound 
volume  f  '.ravel  PTpenrlltures  fr^m  which  the 
8o-rai;ed  travel  '!eft-lt  is  rierlved  .ire  re- 
srarded  by  your  Worklnf?  Party  a«  inadequate. 
neither  ■*»•::  balanced  nor  large  enou«h.  not 
taken  freqvieruiv  ennugh.  suTerlnij  from  un- 
due 'ime  .a<  ;ind  uslnK  antiquated  sampling 
and  '-.ibulatltig  methods. 

Fifth  The  trave!  data  pr'-s.>ntc(i  of- 
flciallv  omit  a.^sfx-latfcl  exjionditures  in 
the  (.'niled  Statps  ttiat  rnav  result  di- 
rectly rrnni  pre.-^nt  foreiRn  travel  levels: 

Lust  vcir  ii:  ■  r-iktn  .urlir-.es  '■  .i;^l.t  «921 
million  *'irth  -f  U  .S  an.i*i..n  rrpiipment 
The  travel  deflclt  In  the  excess  .'  .nr  Tares 
paid  by  U  .S  tourlst.s  to  forelRn-tla«  carriers 
i)ver  the  fares  paid  to  U  S  Hag  carrier"?  for 
foreign  travel  was  »580  million  last  year  Thus 
the  actual  balance  of  these  items  was  J341 
million  In  r?ivor  of  the  IJnlted  States. 

There  are  nther  interesting  and  rele- 
vant r.  rnments  ;n  the  report  of  Working 
Paity  One  I  rn:i;m.iui  it  to  your  ritten- 
tK)n  as  foIIoNvs 

IwTcnt'*      FJKr.'Rr        Wcrkinc      Party      O.ne. 
STATtsTifs  A.VD  Analysis.  Janvart  15.  1968 

To:  (hairm  m    Industry-Government  Special 
Task  F   rre    it\  Travel. 
The    pur^x.se    ..f    this    Interim   report   Is    to 
present  u  summary  of  current  travel  statis- 
tics  relevant   to   the   mission  of   the  Special 
Task  Force  and  a  brief  analysis  of  trends  and 
foreca.5ts  for  the  travel   years   1970  and   1975. 
Because  of  the  foreshortened  time  pressure 
In   prcparlntt   this  report   neither   the  sutls- 
tics  nor  analysis  will  be  us  extensive  or  ex- 
trap  lUted  as  desirable,   but   adequate  to  es- 
taiilish  the  parameters  wf  the  problem 

International  travel  is  the  No.  1  single 
largest  Item  in  world  trade,  totaling  about 
»166  billion  last  year,  including  both  the 
visitor  expenditures  jsnd  ransportatlon  of 
about  30  million   individual   travelers. 

The  United  states  was  the  \o  I  generator 
of  foreign  travel  last  year.  18.850.000  US.  cit- 
izens spent  .1  record  »4.615  billion  on  travel 
abroad.  Thu  total  covers  »3  140  billion  of 
ground  expenditures  and  51475  billion  on 
transportation  Of  the  t-ansportatlon  total. 
J800  million  was  spent  on  foreign-flag  car- 
riers and  «675  million  on  Us  -flag  cnmers. 
The  United  .-states  was  the  globe's  No.  1 
ho6t  country  f..>r  foreign  visitors  last  \ear 
earning  $1635  billion  from  their  expendi- 
tures in  this  country  plus  4220  million  for 
transportation  on  US -flag  carriers  The 
total  receipts  of  $1,855  billion  were  a  new 
record 

The  United  States  abo  had  the  No,  1 
travel  deficit  of  any  country  m  the  world: 
$2085  billion;  and  therein  lies  the  heart  of 
the  US.  travel  problem  in  relation  to  the 
current  gold-tlow  pressure  on  the  dollar  and 
to  the  continuing  US.  balance  .f  pavmenu 
deflclt.  estimated  to  be  m  the  neighborhood 
of  »3  75  billion  last  year 

I  See  Table  No  1  for  breakdown  of  U  S 
Travel  Deficit   I960  67  i 

THE    TRAVtX    DEFICrr 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  US  travel 
deficit  with  Canada  last  year  was  $458  mil- 
lion, an  all-time  .-ecord  attributable  to  Can- 
ada's Centennial  Year  celebration  and  the 
outstanding  success  of  Expo  67.  both  non- 
recurring factors.  The  dehcit  with  Canada 
for  1966  was  a  much  more  normal  $92 
million. 

.^t  the  same  time  the  total  overseas  travel 
deflclt  was  $898  million.  Of  this  deflclt 
Western  Europe  accounted  for  $672  million 
and  Eastern  Europe  for  $15  million. 

Last  ,ear  the  US  had  a  favorable  trade 
balance  of  $4  3  bUUon.  based  on  exports  of 
$31  billion  and  Imports  of  $26  7  billion  In 
goods  and  services.  Including   travel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

Thus.  Wes'ern  Europe  h.id  .i  •_  •  i;  -ule 
deficit  with  I  he  United  Stau-s  r  tl  4  m:- 
ll<in.  even  '.hough  Western  Euroj*  r  trr.pd  a 
suriilua  of  Kj7i  million  Irom  U  .S  lourl.sts 
nie  *;s  Uavel  deficit  of  »673  million  with 
Western  Europe,  m  other  words,  was  more 
than  offset  by  our  total  trade  surplus  with 
the  Continent  of  $1  4  billion,  a  favorable 
balance  paid  for  in  great  part  by  Europe  a 
earnlnijs  from  US    visitor  traffic. 

The  ha.'d -pressed  British  economy  Im- 
ported tUo  million  m.  le  from  the  United 
StateA  than  the  British  'vi-re  able  to  sell  to 
the  US  This  was  undoubtedly  made  pos- 
sible in  part  by  the  favorable  travel  balance 
of  $160  million  Britain  had  with  the  United 
Slates, 

TH«    us     AIRCIAFT    INDUSTRY 

Furthermore,  one  major  Item  in  the  favor- 
able US  trade  balance  not  Included  In  the 
travel  account  U  the  sale  of  US  planes, 
enplnes  and  spare-parts  to  foreign  airlines 
For  example,  the  tot.il  net  passenger  sales 
in  the  United  SUtes  of  17  European  airlines 
during  the  period  1946  U6  was  $2  079  billion 
In  this  same  period  these  alrhnes  purchased 
$2  .'.72  billion  in  aircraft  engines  and  spare- 
parts,  for  a  favorable  trade  balance  to  the 
United  States  of  $493  million. 

l*ist  year,  all  foreign  airlines  bought  $921 
million  worth  of  US.  aviation  equipment 
The  travel  deflclt  In  the  excess  of  air  fares 
paid  by  US  tourUta  to  foreign-flag  carriers 
over  the  fares  paid  to  US -Mag  carriers  for 
foreign  travel  was  $580  million  I.vst  year 
Thus  the  actual  balance  of  these  items' was 
•341  million  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  also  be  noted  at  this  point  the 
Boeing  Company  estimates  that  the  pro- 
jected two-year  reduction  of  US.  travel  over- 
sea-, will  le.id  to  a  loss  of  $391  million  In  alr- 
crtft  sales  to  foreign-flag  carriers  and  $205 
million  to  US-flag  carriers  for  a  total  l.wa 
to  the  U.S.  .ilrfraJhc  industry  of  $JU6  million 
l:i«alea. 
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THX    CODNT«IES    TO    AIM     \T 

With  the  goal  of  saving  $500  million  this 
veir  and  next  in  Its  overseas  travel  account 
the  United  States  will  have  to  .save  this 
amount  chiefly  from  Western  Europe  Japan 
and  foreign-flag  fares,  since  Canada.  Mexico' 
.■nd  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been  ex- 
empted from   the  proposed  travel  restraints. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a  sav- 
ing of  this  dimension  should  be  extremely 
dimcult  to  achieve  since  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  S898  million  overseas  deflclt  Is  ac- 
^..oiited  for  by  business,  educational  or  other 
essential  trnfflc  This  Is  about  $484  million  for 
essential  overseas  travel,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated balance  of  ♦414  million  in  non-essen- 
tial or  pleasure  travel  from  which  the  pro- 
pc>5ed  .'avlngs  must  be  ».Tung. 

•  •  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  current  U.S.  Passport 
Office  forecasu  on  the  Issuance  of  passports 
in  the  years  ahead  give  some  clue  to  the 
present  trend  toward  expanded  travel  among 
US  citizens. 

The  estimate  for  he  current  1968  calendar 
year  is  that  2.100.000  passporu  will  be  Is- 
sued or  renewed,  an  increase  of  415.000  over 
the  1.685.000  Issued  last  year  The  estimate 
for  1970  13  2.634.000;  for  1975.  It  is  4  641  000 
•ind  for  1980  It  is  8.175.000  (See  Table  No 
6  I 

Foreign  travel  has  always  been  a  consist- 
ent factor  of  Disposable  Personal  Income 
(DPI)  m  the  US  It  has  averaged  about  75 
of  one  per  cent.  FVr  example,  the  DPI  for 
1966  m  the  US  was  $508  8  billion,  of  which 
0  795  per  cent  or  $4  047  billion  was  ex- 
pended on  foreign  travel. 

The  relationship  runs  dependable  from 
1960  through  1967  when  $4  6  billion  was 
spent  on  foreign  travel  by  US  citizens  out 
of  a  total  disposable  personal  Income  of 
$529  15   blllliin    The   estimated    flPI   f-^r    1970 


Is  $595  2  billion  and  fir  197.5  it  is  ?7J4  2 
blUlon.  These  DPI  projections  v^ould  lead 
to  forecasts  of  i  1J70  volume  of  foreittn 
travel  of  $4  78  bi.iion  .,nd  of  $5  89  b)-llon 
for    197.=) 

rhese  pr'  Jecli.iiis  ,u«t;est  l.'iat  U  S  f-ir- 
eiifn  travel  villi  c  iniinue  ri  itrow  and  that 
there:  .re  L^relgn  travel  to  the  United  States 
mu^t  be  tirelessly  and  :n^enlous;y  encour- 
aged I  If  you  Insist  on  achieving  balance' 
in  this  account  which  is  much  t  lo  n  irrow- 
ly  defined,  at  a  Bernstein  Report  i 

A  projection  of  f  .relen  travel  to  and  from 
the  United  States  and  of  the  travel  gap  for 
the  years  1070  and  1975  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  .\merlcan  Express  Com- 
pany. It  .shows  that  1967s  travel  deficit  of 
$2  085  billion  will  be  reduced  to  %\  613  bil- 
lion m  1970  and  will  only  be  »!  923  billon 
In  1975    I  See  Table  No.  7  ) 

-A  more  detailed  trend  In  the  actual  num- 
ber of  visitors  between  the  United  .'States 
ard  We^tfrn  Europe  and  the  Me<iltcrranean 
area  Is  projected  by  .American  Kxpre-js  In 
Table  No   8. 

In  addition  Pan  American  World  .Mrwuys 
h.-vs  m-ide  a  forecast  of  ground  expenditures 
by  V  S  visitors  abroad  and  by  forelen  visitors 
to  the  US  for  the  years  1970  and  1975  This 
.''tudy  does  not  Include  transport  it  ion  ex- 
penditures, but  It  Is  remarkably  close  to  the 
American  Express  protections  otherwise.  (See 
Table  No.  9  I 

Ttie  Boeing  Company  al.so  made  a  study  of 
broad  trends  In  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  years 
1970  and  1975. 

This  study  fhowed  US.  tourl5.t.s  spendlni; 
M  555  billion  abroad  in  1970  and  $5,270  bil- 
lion In  1975.  These  totals  do  not  include 
fare  chanres  Conversely,  foreign  visitors  to 
the  United  States.  Boeing  esumated.  would 
spend  82  340  billion  here  in  1970  and  $4  100 
In  1975.  The  resultini;  travel  trips  -.vould  l-o 
$1,215  billion  for  the  US  :n  1970  and  SI  170 
for  1975  These  projections  also  were  quHo 
close  to  those  made  Independently  by  Pan 
American  and  Amcncan  Express  .so  that  it 
seems  these  three  major  projections  offer 
reasonably  dependable  guidance  to  the  Ta;!j 
Force. 

Also  as  guidance  to  the  Tafk  Force  In  what 
can  be  achieved  in  increasing  forelcn  lotir- 
l.«m  to  the  United  St,ites  when  a  careful  pro- 
motional program  is  mounted  bv  the  federal 
government  throueh  the  US.  Travel  Service 
and  In  cooperation  with  private  Industry,  a 
series  of  tables  are  atuvched^lO  throueh  19— 
which  Will  reward  c.ireful  study 

These  tables  were  prepared  by  the  U  .S 
Travel  .Service,  but  the  InterpreUitlon  of 
them  IS  the  responsibility  of  vour  Working 
Party  One 

These  tables  seem  to  demonstrate  thnt  the 
U  S  eovernxnent  has  promoted  foreign  travel 
efficiently  and  profitably  to  the  United 
States,  .and  should  continue  to  do  so.  but  en 
a  much  expanded  scale 

THE     vs.    TRAVEL    SERVICE 

The  promotional  competition  the  U  S 
Travel  Service  confronts  in  trying  to  narrow 
the  U  S  travel  gap  Is  formidable.  USTS  has 
about  $14  million  to  spend  on  its  entire 
world-wide  promotional  prottram 

■  In  contrast,  foreign  goveramrn'^  are 
spending  more  than  ten  times  ..s  much  in 
the  United  States  alone  to  woo  .'Uiiencans 
abroad.  The  estimate  for  1967  promotion  in- 
foreign  tourist  ofHces  in  US.  metlia— ma^-a- 
zlnes.  newspapers,  television  and  r.idio  als 
•  14.700.000.  In  addition.  US.  and  foreiitn 
airlines  spent  about  *35  million  m  the  s.mic 
media  to  urge  US  citizens  to  take  a  trij) 
abroad 

'On  the  other  hand  It  was  agreed  amor.i: 
the  members  of  your  working  party  that  the 
most  promising  markets  abroad  for  develop- 
ing more  travel  to  the  United  States  throu-h 
Increased  promotion  by  the  US  Tr.ivel  Serv- 
ice and  by  private  Industry  were  the  f  jIIow- 
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lug;     Canada.    Japan,    Mexico    and    WCiLern 

Europe  " 


Various  marketme  studies  suggest  there 
re  ptrh.ips  five  million  households  abroad 
with  adequate  Inoome,  education,  leisure 
and  int<?rest  to  seriously  contemplate  a  trip 
ij  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  these  are 
ill    tlie   .U>  ive   markets 

There  are  so  many  imponderables  and 
possible  combinations  in  the  various  Impedl- 
inen's  and  stimuli  to  travel  to  the  United 
suites  from  foreign  travel  markets  shown  In 
tables  20,  21  und  -2  that  your  working  party 
could  only  estimate  that  an  Increase  of  10 
per  cent  or  500.000  foreign  visitors  could  be 
achieved  with  reasonable  certainty  if  the 
positive  and  negative  (actors  were  skillfully 
and    vlporou.'^ly    handled. 

In  contrast,  a  special  study  by  the  Air 
Transport  Association  Indicates  "how  out- 
bound travel  from  the  United  States  would 
lie  reduced  1!  currency  allowances  were  Im- 
posed. 

For  example.  .'\TA  estimates  that  in  one 
ye.ar  alone  $528  million  could  be  saved  in 
the  overseas  travel  account  if  a  currency 
allowance  of  $250  were  enforced  only  for 
visitors  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Canada  and  Mexico  were  not  Included  In  this 
analysis.  (See  Table  No  23  ) 

THE     MILITART     AND     GOVBHlNIVirNT     EMPLOYES 

There  Is  another  source  of  travel  earnings 
abroad  for  the  United  States.  This  Is  the 
huge  pool  of  U.S.  citizens  In  military  or 
clvUian   status   resident    abroad. 

Normally,  when  returning  to  the  U.S.  or 
Journeying  to  other  countries  on  leave  or 
business  or  t.fflclal  assignments  they  are  ex- 
pected to  travel  on  US. -Hag  carriers,  but  it 
has  been  estimated  that  about   65  per  cent 
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of    their   trips    actually    are    on    foreign-flag 
carriers. 


Perhaps  a  more  careful  analysis  of  this 
traffic  should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this  leakage  of  dollars  abroad. 

1.  U.S.  Civilian  Population.  As  of  April 
1967,  there  were  916.000  American  citizens 
resident  in  foreign  countries.  Canada  and 
Mexico  account  for  286.000  leaving  the  total 
in  overseas  countries  at  630.000.  This  figure 
Includes  290,000  civlMan  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defcii.^e. 

2.  Military  pcrsonnrl  out.idc  tlic  United 
States  amounted  to  sllphtly  over  1  million  as 
of  October  1967.  If  we  estimate  600.000  of 
this  13  either  In  Vietnam  or  In  Ciinida.  this 
would  leave  approximately  400.000.  la  over- 
seas countries  not  under  conditions  of  com- 
bat. 

3.  Military  dependent.^  not  included  in  the 
above  figures  amount  to  another  400.000. 
practically  all  of  whom  would  be  resident  in 
overseas  countries. 

The  total  of  the  above  categories  is  1,- 
4.30,000. 

4.  In  addition  there  are  another  400.000 
military  personnel  afloat  or  mobile,  moving 
to  and  from  assignments,  etc. 

5.  In  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area 
there  are  352,000  U.S.  troops,  not  counting 
naval  personnel. 

Obviously  there  subsianti.il  nu-nbcrs  of 
U.S.  citizens  stationed  abroad  represent  an 
important  source  of  travel  dollars  and  should 
be  so  advised  at  a  time  when  v.  c  arc  seeking 
to  reduce  the  travel  gap. 

THE  STATISTICS   J>V.\IL.MJLE 

A  substantial  rirray  of  .statistics  lias  been 
assembled  for  this  Interim  Report  of  Work- 
ing Party  One. 
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However,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  mem- 
bers v^orking  on  this  material  that  staUstlcs 
in  the  travel  field,  especially  from  the  UJB. 
government,  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Major  decisions  of  national  policy  are  l)eing 
made  on  the  basis  of  statistics  on  the  na- 
tional travel  gap,  etc.  that  expert  otiservers 
believe  have  a  high  degree  of  error. 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  criticisms  can  be  summarized  briefly, 
but  \>.arrant  thorough  consideration  at  some 
point  by  the  Task  Force. 

The  samples  taken  by  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics.  Department  of  Commerce. 
for  calculating  the  inbound  and  outbound 
volume  of  travel  expenditures  from  which  the 
so-called  travel  deficit  is  derived  are  regarded 
by  your  Working  Party  as  Inadequate,  nei- 
ther well  balanced  nor  large  enough,  not 
t.iken  Irequentiy  enough.  BuHenng  from  an 
undue  time  lag,  and  using  antiquated  s.im- 
pling  and  tabulating  methods.  (.See  Addenda 
iVo.s,  24  and  25.) 

In  concluding  this  Interim  Report  the 
members  of  Working  Party  One  wish  to  em- 
ph.asize  the  amount  of  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  order  to  refine,  expand  and  better 
focus  their  Final  Report  for  the  Task  Force 
in  the  field  of  statistics  and  analysis. 

We  shall  undertake  to  do  this.  But  mean- 
while we  do  hope  this  report  will  help  the 
members  of  the  eleven  other  Working  Parties 
better  grasp  the  general  scope  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  constructive  travel  usalgnmcnt 
on  which  v^e  are  all  working  together  for  the 
Frosider.t. 

RespeciluUy  submitted  for  Working  Panv 
One. 

William  D.  Patterson, 

CUairman. 
January  15,  1968. 


TABLE   :,     LtVlLOPMENT  OF  THE  Tn^VfL  DtflClT  V.ITH  CAr>IACA.  MEXICO,  A'JD  OVtRCLAS  COU;,TR!tS 

|!n  niilli3-!S  o!  i  jlljrs' 


CJlen  lar  ye.ir 

Receipts 

Payments 

Travel 

surplus  ( 

-)  or  deficit  ( 

-) 

Foreign 
liaymenls 
t.  U  S, 
cirriers 

U  S,  p.r/- 
meiits  to 
Ijrei^n 
cirriers 

Corner 

[syments 
delicit 

Total 

Canada        f.'emco 

C  .erse3s 

Total 

Canada 

Mexico 

Overseas 

Total 

Cinarla 

'.!e>ico 

Overse3s 

Tuial 

tiavel 
de'icit 

1%0 

1961 

469 
449 
392 
372 
448 
490 
586 
577 

226 
262 
296 
313 
342 
390 
436 
434 

224 
236 

2f,9 
330 
417 
!,00 
51il 
604 

919 
947 
957 

1.015 
1.217 
1.380 
1.573 
1,635 

380 
425 
479 
5.-'2 
550 
600 
67S 
1,035 

383 
420 
449 
472 
490 
540 
575 
603 

987 
940 
1,011 
1.120 
1.171 
1.293 
1.404 
1,502 

1.750 
1.785 
1.S39 
2.114 
2.211 
2.438 
2.E57 
3. 140 

-89 

4-24 

-87 

-150 

-102 

^110 

-92 

-458 

-  i  'J 
-158 
-1'j3 
-159 
-148 
-150 
-U9 
-U9 

-763 

-7i4 
-742 
-790 
-754 
-7S8 
-853 
-893 

-831 
-838 
-982 
-1.099 
-1,0'j4 
-1.1.58 
-  1 .  084 
-1.5J5 

1% 

llu 

113 
118 

150 
IfS 
195 
220 

505 
5'::7 
575 
615 
645 
72C 
755 
8fi0 

-399 

-397 
-462 
-4b7 
-4:j5 
-5j5 
-5u0 
-5u'J 

-1.230 

1%2 

1%3 

\%i 

H65 

W66 

I%7i. 

-1.235 
-1.414 
-1.596 
-1.4'j9 
-I.Ci3 

-i,e-.4 

-2,  L::5 

'  PflifTiinpry  e'timate 


TABLE  2.-  US.  TRAVEL  PAYMENTS  A'O  RECEIPTS,   1SC6-67 
lln  millions  of  dollarsi 


1966 


1967 


Pay- 
ments 


Re- 
ceipts 


Balance 


Pay- 
ments 


Re- 
ceipts 


Balance 


V.'eslern  Europe 845  210  -636 

f  isiern  Europe j2  _12 

'  I'^aiia _ 678  586"  -92 

''"exico .._ 575  436  -139 

Glhei  Western  Hemisphere 325  226  —99 

Japan ..  62  34  -28 

Au'itralia    New  Zealand,  and 

Soutri  Atnca 21  33  -12 


895 

15 

1,035 

603 

352 

75 

25 


223 


577 
454 
260 

40 

32 


-672 

-15 

-458 

-149 

-92 

-35 

-1-7 


1966 


1967 


Pay-  Re- 

ments       ceipts 


Balance 


Pay- 
ments 


Re-        Balance 
ceipts 


Other  Asia  and  Ainca 138  43  -90  138  48 

Included  above; 

United  Kingdom 167  63  -99  185  25 

Trance 116  25  -91  100  30 

Germany 86  33  -53  95  38 

Spam 53  5  -48  60  6 

Italy     153  15  -138  150  17 

Passenger  tares 755  195  —560  EOO  220 


-90 

-;£0 

-57 
-54 
-133 


TABLE  3. -US.   EXPORTS  A:4D   IMPORTS    1966-67 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars] 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1967 


Imports      Exports     Balance     Imports      Exports      Balance 


Imports      Exports     Balance     Imports      Exports      Balance 


Western  Europe 7.647 

Eastern  Europe 206 

Canada ... 6.043 

C'thcr  Western  Hemisphere  I...     .  4^679 

Japan 2,966 


'  Inclu'e^  Vexico. 


9,585 
200 
6,537 
4.718 
2,341 


-1,938 

-6 

-i-494 

4-39 

-625 


8,050 
225 
6,900 
4,670 
2,900 


9,450 
215 
7.125 
4,780 
2,670 


-l,40t 

-10 

-f-226 

-t-UO 

-230 


Australia.    Iie«    Zealand,    South 

Africa 

Other  Asia  and  Africa.- 

Unallocated 

United  Kingdom  (included  above). 


806 
3,052 

140 
1.776 


1,149  4.343 

4,638  4.1,586 

-  -140 

1,754  .   .   .. 


775 
2,975 

140 
1,850 


1.270  -f-495 

5,  000  -t-2,  025 

-  -140 

1,725       
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EXTENSIONS  OF  Rl  MARKS 

lABLt   •»    -uj     jtl    AIHCKAH    jALti    lu    rimkilji    Ali<LINES 
|ln  million  J  of  doll*rs| 


Fcbruari/  5,   190S 


I9M 


1961 


1X2 


tsa 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


*>«"«  725  » 

""<" 21S  144 

Joi.air   Ig 

Total      J. * 490  259 

Spares               60  45 

Total                                                                    550  304 

Net  earner  deficit  payments  to  loreign-flag  ^atneis —399  —397 


133 
72 
47 

2S2 

50 

302 
-362 


S2 

71 

m 

178 
48 

226 
-497 


101 
67 
18 

186 
S3 


236 

91 

5 

332 
75 


251 
169 


420 
95 


772 
149 


239 
-495 


407 
-555 


SIS 
-S60 


921 
-580 


(Iota:  Total  net  deficit  1960  67.  $381,900,000.  Source:  The  Boaini  Co. 

TABLE  5.     ESTIMATED  U  S  AIRCRAFT  SALES  LOSS.  1968  69'  TABLE  8.-  TRAVEL  FORECASTS,  1967-75 

{Dollar  amounts  in  millionsi 


lAfllt  6  —TRAVEL  FORECASTS,    1967-75-  Conlmjed 


Aircraft 

• 

Price 

Total 

Spares 

(20 
percent) 

Grand 

total 

United  Sutes    . 

Fnrpifjn 

21 
40 

$8.15 
8.15 

$171 
326 

$34 

65 

$205 
391 

1966  actuil 

1967  . 
1968 
1969 

1970 

Total 

61 



497 

99 

596 

Residents  of 
U  S   residents  to      Europe  and  Med<- 
Europe  and  Medi-       terranean  area 
terranean  area         to  United  States 


■  Assummt  US,  travel  reslrictiam. 
Source    The  Boeing  Co 

T\[iiK    6 — NitmbcT  of   passports    issued    and 
renewed 

:'<■.'! 1,547.725 

.  i»i7    1.685.512 


K'lrecast:     Estimated    number    of 
p;issports   Issued   and    renewed : 
:  i»;r     2,100.000 

:  '»;  .       . 2.350.000 

'71     2.634.000 

.171       2.950.000 

:  i7_'     3.304.000 

;i7!      3,700,000 

•174 4.144,000 

:  l7rS     ■... 4.641,000 

'..i7ri     5.197.000 

!J77       5,820.000 

1,I7H    6.518.000 

1979     7.300,000 

I'.iHu      8.175,000 

Sui'RCE     -US    Passport  OtBce 

TABLE  7      US    BALANCE  OF  PAYME'lir 
TRAVEL  ACCOUNT  SUMMARY 


(In  millions  o'  doHarsI 


1966 


Canada: 

U.S,  eipenditurej 678 

U.S.  receipts.. 586 

Deficit      

Veiico:  ' 

US  eipenditures 

US  receipts 

Dehcil    

Total  ;  elicit,  Canada  and 
Meiico. 

Overseas  jreas 

US  eipenditures 1,404 

US   receipts 551 

Delicit      853 

Eliope  and  Mediterranean: 

U.S.  eipenditures 920 

U.S,  receipts 215 

Def«it 705 

Transportation  deficit 560 

ToUl  US,  delicA. 1,644 


1970 


956 

372 


1975 


1.177 
1.442 


92 

84 

35 

575 
436 

733 
642 

91 

999 
943 

139 

56 

231 

175 

91 

1,943 

1,050 

883 


3.200 
•  2,068 

1.132 


Source.  American  Express  Co. 


1,570 

658 

1,760 

780 

1.960 

900 

2.185 

1,040 

2,430 

1,200 

Residents  v' 

U  S   residents  to 

turope  and  Mer) 

Europe  and  Medi- 

terranean  area 

lerranein  .irea 

10  Unrted  States 

1971 

2.750 

1,400 

1972 

3.120 

1.645 

1973 

3.535 

1.930 

1974 

4,000 

2.265 

1975 

4.535 

2.660 

TABLE 


I'S    BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ON  TRAVEL  ACCOUNT  GROUND  EXPENDITURES    FOR  1966  AND  FORECASTS  FOR 

YEARS  1970  AND  197a 


lln 

millionsi 

Ground  eipenditures 

United  Stales  (deficit)  c 

1966 

1970 

1975 

United        Foreign 
States 

United 
States 

Foreign 

United        F 
States 

oreign 

$837 

766 
408 

1966 

($705) 
(98) 
(50) 

(853) 

(92) 

(139) 

(1.084) 

1970 

1975 

turoce  Mediterranean 

Wosi  Indies.  C,A-SJ» 

Other  overseas    

$920 
324 
160 

$215 
226 

no 

$1,286 
477 
226 

Mil 
407 
192 

$2,048 
721 
394 

($875) 
(70) 
(34) 

(979) 
(83) 
(93) 

(1.155) 

($1,211) 

45 

11 

Total.  oversMS 

Canada 

Me«ico 

1.404 
678 
575 

551 
586 
436 

1.989 
957 
734 

1.010 
874 
641 

3.163 

1,472 

996 

2,011 

1.440 

942 

(1.15?) 
(3?) 
(51) 

Total  aljroad 

2.657 

1,573 

3,680 

2,525 

5,631 

4.393 

(1,238) 

Source    Pan  American  World  Airways. 

FORECAST    or  GROUND    h  XIFNUITIRE.S    DALAN'CE 
or    PAY.MENTS    t  OR     1B70    AND     1975 

The  attached  table  presents  the  1970  and 
1975  forecasts  of  U,S,  ground  expenditures 
in  foreign  countries  and  foreign  ground  ex- 
penditures in  the  U,a,  for  the  years  1970  and 
1975,  The  U.S,  deficit  and  surplus  for  these 
years  Is  also  shown. 

The  forecast  has  been  done  .is  follows: 

1.  For  overseas  countries  separate  projec- 
tions were  made  of  overseas  visitors  for 
Europe.  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  and 
other  overseas  destinations.  The  projections 
were  based  on  1961-1966  trends  and  checked 
for  consi.'^tency  against  overall  traffic  fore- 
casts prepared  for  these  major  market  iireas. 

2.  The  projections  of  visitor  travel  were 
multiplied  by  .iverage  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  1970  and  1975. 

3.  Average  expenditures  for  U.S.  visitors 
were  computed  as  follows: 

a.  For  Europe  and  other  overseas  areas, 
expenditures  per  head  were  reduced  by  4';"-, 
a  year  for  1970  and  2':  a  year  therealter. 
This  reduction  is  partly  based  on  past  trends 
and  takes  into  account  the  continually  grow- 
ing proportion  of  short-stay  travelers  in  the 
U.S  overseas  travel  market 

b.  For  Caribbean  and  L;iut;  ,\iniri-,i  -he 
reductions  are  3';  a  year  through  1970  ,ind 
1,0"  a  year  thereafter  to  1975  Ttiis  takes  into 
accou:.',  •!,i'  ■.;.-:•:.•  \;'-:.  ;: '  ..-.'^  ,.,  •  I.e 
Caribbean  .ire  .ilreudy  very  ;  .*  .md  :hf  re- 
duction would  be  dr.iA!.  ;ir::r..ir::y  :r  in  T.i'.i'! 
to  South  Aiaerlca. 


TABLL    10 -GROWTH    OF    OVERSEAS    VISITORS, 
RECEIPTS,  EXPORTS 
lindei:  1961=^100| 


TRAVEL 


Total  overseas 
visitors,  busi- 
ness, pleasure, 
transit, 
students 

Total  U  S, 

travel 

receipts 

Total  exports, 

nonmilitary 
nonagri- 
cultural 

1957 

1958     . 

72 

76 

87 

97 

100 

114 

136 

177 

193 

218 

Indei 

88 

93 
102 

99 
100 

99 
106 
127 
142 
162 

95 

77 

1959 

1960 

75 
96 

1961 

100 

1962 

106 

1963 

1964 

112 
126 

1965 

1966 

123 
137 

4,  .Average  expenditures  for  foreifrn  visitor? 
were  assumed  unchanged  at  the  avcr.me 
1964-1966  level  This  assumption  was  u.sed 
because  of  the  severe  fluctuations  in  :  er 
capita  foreign  expenditures  in  the  U,S,  It 
would  have  been  more  realistic  to  assume 
that  these  expend. tures  would  increase,  Tlii.i 
is  because  ,i  substantial  pro[x>rtion  of  cur- 
rent travelers  visit  friends  .md  relatives  and 
consequently  spend  relatively  little  foreicn 
currency.  F\iture  tr.ivel  is  likely  to  include 
mire  vL.;itors  for  sipht.seeing  purix>ses  who 
will  have  to  utilize  public  Mc:l:t;es  more  rx- 
tensively  .md  p.iy  :  <r  them  in  t..re:-';i 
i-'irrency 

'<  PT' ■j.s.^tioiis  f:ir  Cm.id.i  ,iiid  Mexico  were 
rel,iu?d    entirely    'm    the    o'.  or. ill    cxpendittirL' 
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t  'tals  and  in  each  rase  assumed  a  continua- 
tion of  the  1962-1966  trends  with  a  slight 
decline  in  prowth  rates  for  the  1970-1975 
•),.-riod. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  results  of  the.se 
projections  Indicate  a  fractional  Increase  in 
the  ground  erpendltures  deficit  from  1,1  bil- 
lion In  1866  to  1.2  billion  In   1975.  This  de- 
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\?lopmcnt  is  well  in  line  with  pa-st  trdnds 
which  have  indicated  a  reasonable  level  of 
.stibllity  in  this  item  def;pit.e  substantiul 
prowth  in  both  recelj^ts  and  expendittires. 


TABLE  11  -  FOREIGN  TKAVIL  BY  SELECIt  J  GROUPS  oF  r.ATIJi.ALS 


Nationality  ol  travelers 


Distant  international  travel 
(non-U  S.) 


Visits  to  United  States 


1964 


1965 


Percent 
change 


1964 


1%5 


Percent 
change 


furopean: ' 

BelRian 18,6.19  ?3, 769 

Danish 9.665  11,116 

French 178,661  193  Tbg 

German 118,631  166,689 

Italian b7,636  fcb.feOG 

Dutch 32,608  41.642 

Norwegian 3.633  4,739 

Swiss 53,113  44,  b96 

Swedish U,  li)l  25,131 

British 327,993  368,613 


27,7 
47,1 
11,2 
41,4 
14,2 
27,7 
23,6 
34,7 
78,2 


10,241 
8.303 
48,591 
76,910 
30,  929 
21.S59 
6.478 
17,133 
17,220 


12.4  162,497 


9,551 

8.433 

53.  539 

£4,  046 

36,  481 

24,  849 

7.203 

19.769 

17,457 

174,934 


-7.6) 

1,6 

10.2 

9,3 

18,0 

13,2 

11.2 

15,4 

1,4 

7.7 


Nationality  c'  travelers 


Distant  international  travel 
(non-U.S.) 


1964 


Non-Furo,nean : 
CanatSan 
fViexican  . 
Arg^ntin*^ 
Bra/il  an 
Australian 
Japanese 


673. 693 

35,  081 
191,445 
1U3,786 

88,457 
165,165 


1955 


729. 668 
35,308 
l'j-1.  319 
lu3, 169 

1  IIS,  206 
107,795 


Percent 
change 


1964 


Visits  to  United  States 

196! 


8.3 

.8 
1.5 
(-,6) 

27,3 
1.5 


,148,000 
324,693 
23,1128 
16,  696 

27,5^4 
36,874 


,  800,  OOO 

383,771 

27,697 

18,990 
3",  864 
39,953 


Perc.-'nt 

chan^'p 


12.7 
18  2 
20.3 
13.7 
10.6 
8,3 


■Non-European  visits. 


Source'  lUOTC  and  OECD, 
TABLE   12,-EXPfNDITURES  OF  U,S.  TRAVEL  SERViCE   TO  ATTRACT  FOREIGN  VISITORS 
Breakdown  by  USTS  loteign  o":cei 


Area 


Number  of  Amount  spent 

Visitors  Expenditures  to  attract 

each  visitor 


London  office 208,640 

tacKholm  office 46,  139 

trant'url  ottice  ' 119.219 

Fans  cttice  1..       76.139 

■■•n.sier  'a-n  office 3S.  248 

-v'leoticei  _ 37.144 

■  ao  Paulo  ottice 69.952 

lijgota  office 324,624 


$390, COO 

132,000 
366. OuO 
343. 000 
10«.000 
150,000 
124,600 
153,000 


$1.87 
2,86 

3,07 
4,50 
2,82 
4,04 
1,77 
.47 


Area 


Number  of 
visitors 


Mexico  City  otice 462,700 

Sydney  office   _. 52^174 

Tokyo  office 6oi730 

Tula!  aieas  covere  I  Ly  UST3      .    .  1,495,709 

Cranrt  to'al. _ 1,573,138 


Expen.lftures 


5231,000 
186,000 
1»8,0Q0 

2,371,000 

2,371,000 


Arrount  spent 

to  attract 
each  visitor 


$0,50 
3,55 
3,10 

1.59 

1.51 


txpenjrtures  lor  Switzerland  changed  'o  Frankfurt  office  and  subtracted   irom  the  total  expen'titurej  o' tie  RoTie  an  l  Fans  offices. 


;'.\Di,E 

1150  _ 

1951  . 

1 952  _ 

1953  - 

1954  . 

1955  _ 

1956  . 
1357  _ 

1958  . 

1959  _ 
19G0  _ 

1961  . 

1962  . 

1963  . 
-.904  _ 

1965  - 

1966  _ 


13 — Business    and    pleasure 
from  Europe 


visitors 

64.  000 

66.  000 

75,  000 

74,  000 

83,  000 

103,000 

114,000 

131,000 

150,000 

178.000 

221,000 

248.  000 

300,  000 

341,  000 

458.  000 

494,  000 

547,  000 


T.^BLE     14, — Business    and    pleasure    visitors 
from  Latin  America  ' 

1951    58,000 

1^52    62,000 

1953    77,000 

1954    87.000 

1955    90,000 

1956    97.000 

1957    110,000 

1958    123,000 

1959    145,000 

1960    158,000 

1961    171,000 

I9C2    216,000 

19G3    287,000 

1964    362.000 

1965    392,000 

1966    447,000 

•  E:';ciudes  Mexico. 


Table   15. — Pleasure   visitors  from   Japan 

1960    4,521 

1961    6,  4R6 

1962    G,  687 

1963    11,539 

1964 :  15.  GC6 

1965    18,  C60 

'  April  1,  1964 — $500  Allowr.nce, 

Note, — Tight  restrictions  on  outljound 
travel  for  all  purposes  imposed  October  20 
1961. 

Reasons  for  visit,  1961  survey:  Busitioss, 
69';  ;   study,  38;   pleasure,  9;    otlior,  5, 

Point, — During  restrictive  years,  any  J,ip- 
anese  could  travel  to  U.S,  if  he  had  a  ■■spon- 
sor" here  and  had  this  Information  (such  as 
an  Invitation  to  visit)  in  writinc:.  Include  a 
guarantee  of  financial  assistance. 

Source, — Japanese  Desk  of  Commerce  & 
State,     Messrs,     Miyakawa    &    Han, 

TABLE  16. — Visitors  from  Canada 

1951     =2.321,000 

1952 2.636,000 

1953    2,  760,  000 

1954 2,708,000 

1955 4,051,000 

1956    4,277,000 

1957 4.452.000 

1958    4,  436,  WW 

1959 4,676,000 

1960 4,  775,  000 

5,471,000 

4,  938,  000 

4,  977,  000 

5,  148,  000 

5,  800,  000 

6,  400,  000 


T.<iBi.E    '[I .--  Amount    spent    to    attract 
nsitur 

Indi:i    5 

Arfjen ti na   

Greece   

Mexico 

Poland 

Ireland '_''I 

U. 11  ted  Kint'dom 

C..n:ida 

Sp,an 

France 

Ii.ily 

United   States 


23.  82 


.  C6 

54 
.  87 

C2 

CI 
,83 
,  75 

54 
,  39 
,39 


T,\DLE   13,-  Prr  capita  expenditures  on 
travel  promotion 
[Cents  per  capita) 

Ireland    2,34 

New  Zealand 1,14 

Greece   

C.inada    

Arcrenlma 

tpaln 

-Mexico 

United  Kingdom 

Poland 

France   

Italy  

United    St.ites 


.56 
.50 
.32 

.32 
.  16 
.  13 
.  13 
.  12 
.  07 
.02 


TABLE  19 


1961    

1962 

1963 ,. 

1964 

1965 

1966 


'  1951-1960  Visits  of  48  hours  or  more;  after 
1961,  visits  of  overnight  or  longer. 

'  Drop  in  1962  reflects  devaluation  of  Cana- 
dian dollar  and  reduction  of  duty-free  allow- 
ance from  $100  to  $25. 


;  .^aln   

Canarta 

United  Kingdom. 

Arpentina 

Ireland 

•■'exico 

Frrince 

Greece 

in.:tia 

lialy.    

linited  States.... 


Budget 

$10,  COO,  COO 
9,  825,  000 
7.247,  OfJO 
7.145,0130 
6,  720.  Coo 
6,640,000 
6,  000,  000 
4,790,0:10 
3,470,000 
3,440.  OjO 
3.  O.J0,  000 


Size  0^  staff 

433 
250 
425 

0) 
297 
860 
2% 
359 
418 
525 

8? 


',ot  aiaifable. 
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Table  No    20    Factors   SxtMiLATiNC   o« 
Impeding  Travri.  to  the  Unitko  States 

imi-edino 

Prejudices  about  US.  (le  press,  crime. 
r'..>Mi.   eo*'  I  .        , 

L.itk   >f  key  Incentive 

[»«•»  of  Oeiieril  US  Piibllc  k  Private  In- 
terest 

fxi)nomlc  Resources  Abroad 

Foreign  currency  k  customs  control. 

Lack  ot  understanding  of  US  coeta. 

Tot.il  cost  of  trip. 

US  VLsltor  Visas. 

US.  Frontier "^Drmalltles 

L.ick  of  U  S  Government  Promotlor^. 

Lack  of  PnclUtles  and  services  tailored  to 
fi'relgn  tastes 

Lack  c  if  good  U  S  Tour  urogranns 

Potential  retaliation  to  US.  restrictions. 

STniVLATINC 

Overall  wide  Interest  in  US. 

New  U  S.  attitudes. 

E:ise  of  movement  witliln  US 

Variety  of  U  S  tourist  attractions. 

t,. 'weriut;  .ar  fares 

New  transportation  service 

Mt>rc  y.a.T  S  promotion 

Myre  private  industry  promotion 

.soitrck      ata. 

Table    21     Allocation    of    Currenct    Con- 
trols.  jANtTARY    1,    1967    (Samplings) 

El'ROPE 

Unlimited  Germany.  Belailum  Denmark. 
Prance,  tuxembourtc.  Portugal  and  Switzer- 
land 

Over  >600  Minimum.  Austria.  Ireland. 
Italy.   Norway.    Holland.   Sweden   and   Spain. 

Under  *.5(X)  Minimum:  Finland.  Clreece. 
Hungary.  Yugoslavia,  and  UK. 

No  Set  .Amount:  Bulgaria.  Poland.  Ru- 
ti^anla.  Czechoslovakia  and  USSR. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EAST     ASIA    AND     i'ACiriC 

Unlimited:    Hong  K-.iig    Imos.  Philippine*. 
Over  i5(K)     Australia    .M.il.iyi.;a    New   Zea- 
land.  Slngap<.ire  .ind   Thailand. 
Exactly  J5W     Japan. 

Under  *5ikj     Taiwan,   Indonesia.  Vietnam. 
No  Set  .•\m<>unt    Cambodia  and  Korea. 

SOI   THERN     ASIA 

E.^ctly  S500:   Iran 

No  Set  .\mount  Ceylon,  India  .^nd  Paki- 
stan. 

MIDDLE    CAST 

Unlimited:   Leoanon 

Over  $500    Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

NEAR    FJIST 

OvBr  $500:  Cyprus. 
Eactlv  «500:  Israel. 
Under  f50()    Tiirkev. 

AMERICAS 

Unlimrted  UoUvla,  Brazil,  Canada,  Costa 
RIcn.  Ecuador.  Mexico,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico, 
U.S.A  .   Uruguay.  Venezuela  and   Panama. 

Over  $500.   Chile.  Trinidad  and  Colombia. 

Under  *500     Argentina 

Tabi  E  32. —  AIRPORT  Tourist  Taxes.  Janvart 
I,   1967   (  Inttrnational   Passenoersi 

tt'ROPE 

.\ustrlA    30  Schillings, 

Belgium :  JO  Francs. 

C/echOGlovnkla:  5  Kopocs. 

Fr.-incc-  25  Francs  t  Non-Europenn  destlna- 
'.I'l:  51 . 

Greece:  30  Drachmae 

Ireland:  7'..  ShIllliiKs. 

lUily;  1.000  Lira. 

Netherlands:  6  Plonns  (Non-European 
(i<"-:tinattons) 

Portugal  240  Escudoe  lOn  tickets  over 
12.000  eacudoal. 


F,h 


runnj 
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Spain :  50  Pesetas. 
Sweden:  15  Kroner. 
SwltzerUind    5  Francs. 
Turkey     10  Lira 
UK.:  71^  Shillings 
Yugoslavia:  500  Din.irs, 

east    ASIA     AND    AfRICA 

Cambodia:  5  Rials 
Hong  Kong: $5  Hong  Kong 
Indonesia:  150  Rujiees  (On  Arrivals). 
Korea-  250  Hwan. 

Philippines:  25  Pesos  (On  Arrivals) .  5  Pesos 
(Oa  Doparturesi  . 
Thailand    20  Baht. 
Vietnam:  150  Plasters 

SOUTHERN    ASIA 

Burma:  2  Kyats  lOii  .Arrivals). 
Ceylon:  2'j  Rupees. 
Paklst.in:  5  Rui>ecs. 

MIDDLE    n.-.ST 

U  .\  R     50  Pi.^sters 
Jordan  :  500  Plls. 
Iran    250  Rials. 

NE.AR    EA.ST 

Israel    5  Israel  Pounds. 

AMEJUC\.S 

Argentina:  200  Pesos  i  Non-Neighborhis; 
Countries) 

B.lhamas    14  Shillings  i  Adults) . 

IJerniud:i:  1  Bermuda  pound. 

Civile:  2  Esc u doe  (  At  Santiago) . 

Ci>!ombi.i :  75  Pesos. 

P.in.ima:  $2. 

P.irauuav:  100  Guaranles. 

Peru    180  Soles  i  For  Jet  Aircraft) . 

Trinidad    $1  West  Indies 

Uruguay:  $2  Uruguayan  i  On  Arrivals)  $10 
Uruguayan  i  On  tickets  over  $90t)  i 

Venezuela:  80  Bolivares  (Except  Holders 
of  Tourist  Cards  or  Visas ) . 


lAfcli  r:      BAlS'lCf  f.f  »«AYWtftT«     POTfNflAL 


■.Vl'rtS  tJT  PISImCTlO.-S  UPON  MAXIMUM   IRftVU  1XPC"<0I  fURtS,   EXCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION 
IBaiM  upon  19tt  >talulics| ' 


Mest  Inilie)  JnJ  Ceilril  Atni'tiUj 

Soutti  Americi 

Omef 

Annual  Slviniti 


<  U.S.  tra«*l«rs  Dv  \e»  init  jir 
Source   Survey  of  Current  Butincis.  lur)«  1967   published  by  U  S   Separlnient  of  Commerce 
Oltice  ot  Business  Economics 


Tr^viil 

np«n(lilu<«> 

(•iilhnns) 

(lumber  nl 
Imvelers 

(mouMBils) 

* 

A(ret4|e 
opendiluii 

Alternadve  No.  2 

Alternative  No.  3 

Total 
expenditure 
(millions) 

Restriction 

Total 

eipenditure 

(millions) 

Restriction 

Total 

expenditure' 
(millions) 

M20 

■1.570 
l,C$0 

no 
2,m 

vm 

247 

5QU 
711 

t«0<lt 

rion« 
rioiu 

»92 
2b9 

l«0 

S30Q 
500 
300 
300 

$471 

•  259 

39 

M 

$4b0 
200 
37S 
S2S 

J705 

215 

45 

115 

t.«M 

«? 

ITS 
S2t 

837 
567 

1.U30 

320 

'  Approiimalt  l<tur«t. 

•  Actual  expenditure  under  minimum 


.■\DDENDVM       No.       24        PARAGRAPHS      ON       StC- 

.viKiCANCE  or  Travel  DEricrr 
In  1965,  the  Bernstein  committee  on  the 
B.ilance  of  Payment  statistics  expressed  the 
view  that  concern  with  the  travel  gap  re- 
flects an  unwise  tendency  to  balance  receipts 
.iiid  payments  for  types  of  transactions  so 
narrowly  defined  as  to  lack  significance  "  This 
Working  Group  Is  wholeheartedly  In  agree- 
ment with  this  point  of  view,  since  it  be- 
lieves that  a  significant  proportion  of  inter- 
national travel  Is  closely  linked  with  the 
.'hort  and  long  run  development  of  interna- 
tional commerce  and  that  a  restrictive  ap- 
pro.ich  to  travel  is  likely  to  lead  to  some 
repercussions  on  the  volume  of  international 
tr.'.de  More  specifically,  there  are  certain  in- 
ternational traiisactions  IncliKied  elsewhere 
in  the  Balance  of  Payments 'Which  should 
probably  be  considered  iis  closely  related  to 
'he  travel  deficit  It  is  tmp>os8lble  to  recon- 
•nict  the  '.ravel  balance  on  the  basis  of  this 
vider  concept  but  It  Is  possible  to  list  the 
;.ii;nltlcant  items  which  go  into  It.  Among 
.such   Items  are 

1     Current  HUpendlture   by   foreign   trans- 
portation companies  in  the  United  States  and 


United  States  traiLsporlation  companies  over- 
seas. Such  e.xpenses  which  involve  the  serv- 
icing of  transportation  equipment  and  traffic 
include  items  such  iis  purchasing  of  fuel  and 
lubricants,  station  and  office  costs,  advertis- 
ing and  sales  promotion,  landing  fees,  taxes 
and  payroll  expenditures  Travel  .igents'  com- 
missions are  also  Included  It  Is  probable  that 
total  transactions  involved  under  this  item 
approximate  *500  million 

2  Purchases  of  aircraft  represent  a  major 
expense,  of  foreign  carriers  in  the  United 
States  amounting  to  .ipproximately  $250  mil- 
lion in  1966  This  item  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  overall  accounts  is  meas- 
ured 

3  Foreign  exchange  earnings  of  US.  car- 
riers derived  from  the  carriage  of  5th  free- 
dom  traffic. 

4  Tra_>-el  by  UB.  military  and  government 
personnel  stationed  overseaa, 

5  Imports  and  exports  of  commodities  pur- 
chased by  travelers  during  their  interna- 
tional visits  and  subsequently  shipped  back 
to   their  country   of   residence 

SovacK — Working  Party  Staff  Advisers. 


.\ddendum  no.  25.  improvements  in  travel 
Statistics 

The  above  analysis  of  the  travel  deficit  has 
been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics 
developed  by  the  Department  "I  Commerce 
and  evaluated  and  projected  by  the  Work- 
ing Group.  These  figures  have  been  used  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  ones  available 
Throughout  its  meeting  the  Group  has  been 
conscious  ot  the  shortcomings  nf  the  iie- 
ures  and  regretful  that  more  Hdcqu;ite  enti- 
tles were  not  available  so  that  'he  conrlu 
slons  derived  could  be  more  tirm!y  grounded 
in  fact 

It  appears  that  the  current  tra-.  il  ii  'iii.s  i.; 
the  Balance  of  Paymenus  ^a\e  a  reiibonnbn- 
Indication  uf  the  approximate  size  of  botK 
expenditures  and  payments.  We  do  regroi. 
however,  that  the  tigures  caiinoi  be  lirnily 
tied  in  with  published  traffic  statistics  from 
Industry  and  Government  sources  and  thiii 
Eo  much  of  the  estimates  of  dollar  values  h.is 
been  done  through  the  application  of  Judt;- 
ment  to  inadequate  .sample  reports.  We  ar'.' 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  Oovernment  i>I!i- 
cials  responsible  fir  developing  the  figures 
who  are  undoubtedly  doing  the  best  they  can 
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with  the  limited  information  at  their  dis- 
posal. However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment action  to  reduce  the  travel  deficit 
is  about  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  these 
approximate  figures,  it  la  our  opinion  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  more 
reliable  measures  of  the  travel  deficit.  This 
involves  not  only  an  expansion  in  improved 
reliability  of  existing  sampling  [>rocedures 
but  also  requires  that  results  obtained  from 
^uch  methods  should  bear  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  estimates  developed  from  travel 
industry  studies  and  sample  traffic  statistics. 

We  further  recognize  that  for  Balance  of 
Payments  purposes  not  all  travel  Is  con- 
sidered relevant.  However,  Government  re- 
ports on  the  subject  should  identify  and 
measure  the  traffic  flows  excluded  from  the 
travel  account  and  to  make  this  Information 
accessible  to  the  travel  Industry. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  prompt  attention 
be  given  to  improving  the  quality  of  sta- 
tistics and  that  appropriate  priority  be  given 
to  the  item  by  the  Government  Depart- 
ments concerned.  Representatives  of  the 
travel  industry  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to 
contribute  their  resources  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  more  precise  results  which  can 
be  adequately  related  to  measurable  traffic 
flows. 

Source  -  -Working  Party  .Staff  Advisers. 


The   President  Urgei   Flexible   Economic 
Policy 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  19GS 

Mr.  MOORHE.^D.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
offer  a  brief,  personal  reaction  to  the 
President's  Economic  Report.  This  year's 
report — alons;  with  the  fme  in-depth 
analyses  offered  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers— lives  up  to  the  high 
.-standards  which  have  come  to  charac- 
terize this  annual  reckoning  of  our 
economic  position  and  prospects. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  important 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  President's 
review  of  our  domestic  economy  during 
the  past  year. 

Tlie  President  called  1967  "a  year  of 
read.justment."  The  t^onomy  moved 
from  a  real  srowth  rate  of  barely  more 
than  1  percent  a  year  in  the  first  half  of 
1967  to  4'_.  percent  a  year  in  the  second 
lialf.  During  the  year  we  successfully 
weathered  a  slump  in  production  as  busi- 
nessmen tried  to  get  their  inventories 
into  better  balance  with  sales.  We  made 
iireat  headway  in  recovering  from  a 
massive  decUne  in  homcbuilding  and  we 
are  now  building  and  modernizing  homes 
at  a  rate  that  makes  much  more  sense  in 
terms  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  our 
people. 

We  made  great  gains  in  1967  despite 
a  problem  of  correcting  serious  imbal- 
ances in  our  economy.  We  held  our  un- 
tmployment  rate  at  a  satisfactory  level 
and  we  can  be  proud  of  this.  But  it  was 
not  an  accident,  and  there  is  a  great 
:e.<;son  that  we  must  learn  from  this 
'  xpcrience. 

.\s  the  President  stated,  the  readjust- 
ment was  inevitable — but  it  was  not  a 
.surprise.  Despite  rapid  growth  in  1966, 
the  economic  forecasters  foresaw  the  un- 
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even  pattern  of  development  that  would 
occur  in  1967.  The  President's  economic 
advisers  remained  firm  in  their  prog- 
nosis during  the  spring  and  summer 
despite  the  false  weaknesses  being 
played  up  by  some. 

I  commend  the  President. 

I  hope  that  we  will  respond  promptly 
and  favorably  to  the  President's  forth- 
right assessment  of  our  economic  needs. 
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Antiballistic  Missile 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear 
war  is  still  the  greatest  threat  to  man's 
continued   exirjtence 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold,  or  per- 
haps even  across  the  threshold,  of  an 
important  development  in  our  efforts  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  war.  On  September  18, 
1967,  Secretai-y  McNamara  announced 
the  decision  of  the  administration  to  de- 
ploy a  "thin"  anti-ballistic-missile  de- 
fense. Over  SI  billion  has  been  made 
available  to  fund  the  initial  phases  of 
this  deployment. 

However,  the  Congress  and  the  people 
have  not  yet  concerned  themselves,  ear- 
nestly, with  this  issue. 

The  consequences  of  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment are  enoimous. 

It  may  save  us  all.  or  it  may.  after 
astronomical  expenditures,  afford  us  less 
protection  than  we  now  have. 

In  its  largest  version  ABM  will  cost 
more  tlian  twice  the  annual  expenditures 
in  Vietnam,  and  more  than  30  times 
the  yearly  economic  opportunity  pro- 
gram. 

The  ABM  constitutes  a  very  kirge  gam- 
ble. In  deploying  it  we  are  betting  bil- 
lions that  it  will  bring  us  more  rather 
than  less  protection  from  nuclear  war. 

In  wagering  billions  of  dollars  and  ul- 
timately millions  of  lives  we  must  be  as 
sure  and  as  informed  as  possible.  The 
Congress  end  the  people  should  debate 
the  ABM  question. 

The  issues  are  complex  and  not  all 
the  facts  are  available,  but  no  matter  is 
more  important  and  thus  we  should  make 
the  effort  to  understand. 

In  the  interest  of  better  understand- 
ing and  informed  debate  on  the  ABM, 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  and  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagres  to  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Allan  M.  Parrent. 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ: 
The  Problem  or  the  Antieallistic  Missile 

(Note. — Allan  Mitchell  Parrent  is  Director 
of  Program  in  Washington,  for  the  Depart- 
ment ot  International  Affairs.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  A  graduate  of  Georgetown 
College.  Dr.  Parrent  holds  graduate  degrees 
from  Vanderbllt  University  in  both  political 
science  and  theology,  and  he  has  completed 
work  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in 
Christian  ethics  at  Duke  Universitv.  He 
served  from  1962-1964  with  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva.  He  has  also 


servc-.i  as  a  na\al  air  Intellipence  officer  and 
with  t;ie  administration  at  Duke  University.) 

l.NTRODUCTION 

In  a  .cpeerh  (,'lven  In  San  Francisco  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967.  Secretary  ot  Defen.se  Robert 
McNamara  announced  the  decl.'^ion  of  the 
Administration  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment t)f  an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States.  The  speech  was 
generally  acknowledged  as  a  major,  but  circ- 
fully  iTUarded.  pronouncement  on  U.S.  mill- 
I  iry  policy  McNamara  declared  that  a  U.S. 
iinti-ballifctlc  missile  system  lABMi.  will  be 
deployed  in  .i  limited  or  "thin"  deployment  to 
Kuard  primarily  against  the  possibility  of  a 
Chinese  attack  in  tlie  1970's,  at  a  cost  of 
about  5-5  billion  '  The  announcement  came 
after  .=everal  vears  of  quiet.  technicall<-- 
oricnted  debate  within  the  government  on 
the  foaMbilitv  f  l  ;  n  ABM  dcfen.<;p  and  several 
months  of  more  intense  debat*".  instienle'l 
evidently  bv  Soviet  plans  to  depUiv  a  ■thin" 
.^BM  defen.se  around  Mo.'=cow,  The  de'^ision 
t.iroueht  to  a  close  at  least  the  iirst  pha-^e 
of  a  short  but  major  policy  debate 

In  .spite  of  its  "limited"  iinture,  the  dpr-)- 
.■-lon  is  considered  by  many  1o  be  a  "water- 
slied"  decision  which  can  liave  profound  el- 
fects  upon  each  individual  American  and 
upon  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  years  to  come. 
The  possible  implications  if  and  repercus- 
•Mons  from  this  major  jiollcy  decision,  to  be 
tliscusEed  later,  would  .seem  to  (I'lve  suppr'rt 
to  this  \iew.  Yet  the  average  citizen  is  hard'- 
aware  tf  the  problems  involved,  and  the  pub- 
lic t'ebate.  at  lea.st  prior  to  the  decision,  was 
limited  to  a  relatively  small  nuniber  of  deci- 
sion-makers. With  few  exceptions  even  that 
debate  rarely  proere=-sed  beyond  the  technical 
.'ind  str.itegic  realms 

Various  factors  ."-uggest  the  need  for  in- 
formed fnd  widespread  debate  roncerninc 
.■\BM  ucployment.  firnt  is.  the  potenliallv 
enormous  e.xpen.'^o  o!  an  .'VBM  system,  both 
Imancially  and  sociallv  Although  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  initial  decisKjn  made  it 
emphatically  clear  that  this  was  a  decision 
lor  a  hiniiod  depU.'Vinent.  pressures  are  al- 
ready frowine  I  jr  a  "l.cavy"  deployment  Sec- 
ond, t'lc  decision  has  an  immediate,  and  lar 
reachinc.  e.Iect  upon  the  strategic  environ- 
ment and  upon  the  i;iternraional  r.iiiu-u  .  t 
the  future  Third,  the  ueci;-,ion  ^eems  t.)  per- 
petuate the  U.S.  trn-:cncy  to  be  unre-trained 
and  unrertective  in  expenditures  of  human 
and  economic  resources  tn  cieense  There  i.s 
little  doubt  but  that  the  ABM  decision  is 
more  tlian  a  tecnnical  quo  tifm  lo  be  decided 
Ijy  the  delense  strategists 

Because  the  .ABM  (Icci.'ion  i'-.ue  contains 
vi'al  moral  dimensions.  Christians  especially 
should  be  intormcd  concerning  the  problrni. 
and  thould  seek  to  evaluate  it  in  tiie  lii;ht  of 
Christian  concern  for  Justice,  reconciliation, 
and  community.  Resulting  views  should  be 
presented  publicly.  The  initial  deci-sion 
should  not  be  allowed  to  erscalate  lor  want  of 
adequate  discussion  on  the  lundamental 
human,  political,  economic,  social,  and  moral 
i.=sues  involved.  To  that  end,  the  followmc 
inf'^rmation  and  an.-ilysis  are  i)reseut.ed. 

PRELUDE     TO     DECISION 

While  a  United  States  anti-l)aUi.<  tic  i.ii;.  ile 
system  lias  been  in  the  process  (  t  acvel  ^p- 
ment  since  1955,  it  is  only  recently  tiiat  men 
a  system  has  seemed  to  have  much  prc-pect 
of  being  erlective.  Successive  Secretaries  ol 
Defense  have  opposed  it  not  only  for  cost  rea- 
sons taut  also  because  various  delense  pene- 
tration aids,  such  as  chaff,  decoys,  and  no.-e 
cones  not  easily  identitiable  by  radar,  made 
adequate  missile  delense  almost  impossible. 
Nor  v.ah  tnere  ,;ny  rUler.se  :.g.unst  low-alti- 
tude nuclear  detonations  away  from  but  up- 
wind of  potential  targets.  Recently  i:  has 
become  technically  possible  to  destroy  in- 
coming warheads  beyond  the  atmo  phcre  by 
long-range  interceptors.  It  has  also  become 
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P<i.-.slble  by  the  development  of  very  high 
I.- ■•■leratlon  interceptors,  to  have  a  second 
rhrtnce  to  destroy  Incomlni?  warhpada  altrr 
they  reenter  the  titmOBphere  and  are  ni<  re 
eatslly  dLstlnKulshed  from  the  decelerating 
penetration  aids  This  mearu  that  mlAslles 
.  ui  che.TPtiL-aily  ue  hit  both  icioucr  and.  It 
iieoeasary,    later   than    l>efore 

The  ii^w  technlcil  cipablllty  was  soon 
combined  with  twu  politlcal-mllit  iry  devel- 
upment*  which  seemed  la  some  minda  not 
only  -o  justify  but  to  demand  t!ie  immediate 
utilization  of  the  new  possibilities  for  missile 
defense 

The  first  of  these  developments  was  the  an- 
nouncement In  November  1966.  th.it  the  So- 
viet Onion  WM  plannlnt;  to  deploy  a  limited 
.ABM  system  aruund  Mfxs.ow  In  addition. 
there  la  evidence  elsewhere  In  the  USSR  of 
what  our  mtelllirence  -.ilU  the  Tallinn  Sys- 
tlm."  The  CIA  ind  mont  dff?nie  oSclala 
believe  this  Is  to  be  t  defense  utfilnst  low- 
flying  bombers  and  miAslles  but  some  mlllt.iry 
men  inilst  It  Is  a  full-rtedged  ABM  system. 

The  second  development  w^s  the  niore- 
riipld-thin-expected  increase  in  Chinese  nu- 
clear cipablllty  In  less  :han  tiiree  ^ears  the 
Chinese  have  condui-ted  si.x  nurle.ir  teats 
with  the  mo«t  recent  teat  of  June  17.  1367.  in 
the  megaton  r.inge  '  Tliey  are  reportedly 
rn.ik.ing  rapid  progress  in  thermonuclear  de- 
sign ind  In  the  development  of  delivery  ve- 
hicles. China  IS  expected  --i-)  have  medlum- 
ringe  missiles  within  a  year,  .tn  Initial  ICBM 
■.ipibiUty  in  the  eirly  1970'5.  and  a  modest 
ICBM  force  1 50  150  missiles  i  by  the  mld- 
1970's. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  developments 
resulted  in  a  growing  demand  from  various 
sources  fur  inimedi  ite  US  deployment  of 
some  iclnd  of  ABM  system  to  overcome  what 
w  ts  seen  a  i  growing  and  ominous  mJssUe 
defense  gap  ■  There  was  never,  and  sUU  Is 
not.  lull  agreement  on  either  t.he  purpose 
Of  such  deployment  or  the  type  of  deploy- 
ment de.s:red  At  one  -.ime  ^r  another  ABM 
proponents  saw  the  primary  purpose  as  i  1 1 
city  protection  against  Soviet  missiles.  |2| 
city  protection  against  Chinese  missiles  up 
to  the  mid-l970's.  and  i3)  pro;ect;on  of  our 
land-b.ised  strategic  .'ffensue  missiles  against 
Chinese  and  or  Soviet  missiles  To  accom- 
pluh  one  or  more  of  these  oblectlves  some 
.\BM  supporte-s  advocated  a  'thin"  deploy- 
ment while  others  advocated  a  'heavy"  de- 
plc'vmen;  These  t?rmj  will  be  discussed  be- 
low 1  To  idd  to  the  complexity,  some  of  those 
opposed  to  the  .ABM  Indicated  a  willingness 
to  go  along  with  a  thin  deployment  while 
others  were  opposed  tj  ani/  deployment  be- 
cause they  were  convin:fd  that  once  begun 
there  would  be  an  inevitable  escalation  to  a 
heavy  deployment  with  all.  Its  iijipllcatlons 
Indeed,  the  validity  or  In  validity  of  this 
.irgument  is  now  rruclil  m  the  light  of  the 
decision   already   made. 

THE   TWO   StOES 

The  major  pressures  for  some  form  of 
ABM  deployment  came  irom  the  Joint  Ch.efs 
of  staff,  the  congressional  armed  services 
committees  and  other  committees  dealing 
with  national  security  problems,  some  influ- 
ential senators  such  as  Stennls.  ttussell.  Pas- 
tore,  and  Jackson,  what  can  be  loosely  called 
the  milit.^.ry-industrl.il  complex,  and  that 
significant  minority  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity referred  to  as  the  California  group" 
and  including  Harold  .Agnew.  Edward  Teller, 
and  Commissioner  James  Ramey  of  the  AEG. 
The  opposition,  though  not  total  In  every 
case,  included  primarily  Scvretary  McNamara 
supported  quietly  by  the  President  and  most 
of  their  advisors,  the  ^mf!  .f  the  .Vrms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  .\gency,  a  few  senators 
led  by  Joseph  Clark,  and  the  majority  of  the 
scientific  community  including  Jerome  Wles- 
ner.  presidential  advisor  Donald  Hornlg.  and 
other  of  the  so-called  "Cambridge  group." 
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FXTFNSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

At  the  ri'^li  of  oversimplification  the  two 
upp<>(.lng  p<iBlllon«.  excluding  for  the  moment 
the  Concurrent  dobate  over  'thin"  v»  heavy" 
deployment,  tan  i.hj  iirlefly  summarL/.ed  as 
follows  The  proponents  .iru'itxl  that  S<jvlel 
deployment  without  -::i.i  ir  US  action 
would  downgrade  our  current  favorable 
strategic  luiclenr  balance  to  the  point  where 
It  would  no  lon^^er  derer  .ittaclc  If  the  Soviets 
believed  that  their  own  improved  defense 
capability,  coupled  with  lU  Increase  In 
ICBMs,  would  enable  them  to  launch  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  the  US  while  limiting  their 
own  damage  to  an  acceptable"  level,  so  the 
rc.-Lsonlng  went,  they  would  no  longer  be  dis- 
suaded from  such  a  course  of  action  The 
Hrst  principle  of  our  security  policy,  a  be- 
lievable niiclenr  deterrent,  would  «)n6e- 
que-tly  he  nullified 

.At  the  ^.ime  time  some  proponents  also  ex- 
pressed fear  that  the  supposedly  irrational 
Chinese  may  be  tempted  to  launch  a  nuclear 
attack  with  their  few  iind  relatively  elemen- 
tary *eaf)ons.  though  it  would  be  obvlou/  ly 
suicidal  for  them  to  do  so.  and  that  an  ABM 
defense  wiis  necessary  to  guard  against  this 
possibility  .Support  for  the  ABM  was  also 
secondarily  ba^ed  on  the  belief  that  it  would 
protect  our  own  offensive  mlsnlle  sites  and 
thereby  add  insurance  to  our  capacity  for 
'  assured  destruction  " 

Opponent*  of  AHM  deployment  based  their 
opposition  primarily  on  three  grounds  First 
they  saw.  and  still  sec.  no  necc&sarv  relatlnn- 
*hlp  between  Soviet  deployment  .ind  the 
<lue.»lon  of  U.S.  deployment.  To  deploy 
simply  because  the  Soviets  deploy  Is  not 
seen  .is  a  valid  reason  tor  a  major  strategic 
decision  If  a  .Soviet  ABM  defense  should 
downgrade  the  US  ability  to  penetrate  the 
USSR  with  nuclear  retaliation.  It  was  argued 
that  the  most  logical  and  effective  response 
would  be  to  upgrade  the  U.S.  offensive  capa- 
bility and  thereby  to  maintain  our  relative 
deterrent  strength  In  reference  to  a  possible 
Chinese  threat,  it  was  argued  simply  that  the 
lead  time  necessary  to  deploy  an  ABM  de- 
fense against  Chinese  missiles  was  less  than 
the  time  the  Chinese  would  need  to  develop 
weapons  of  fiufflclent  sophistication  to  be  a 
thre.t  to  the  United  States,  and  that  there- 
fore no  decision  was  necessary  it  this  time 
concerning  China  Second,  and  related  to  the 
first,  was  the  point  that  an  upgraded  offense 
would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  what  an  .ABM 
system  would  cost. 

Third,  and  most  Important  was  the  con- 
viction of  the  opponents  that  ABM  deploy- 
ment would  undoubtedly  force  the  USSR  to 
Increase  its  oITensive  nuclear  force  to  offset 
the  new  US.  defensive  capability,  thereby  be- 
ginning a  series  of  escalatory  countermoves 
and  a  new  .arms  race,  resulting  In  greatly  In- 
creased defense  expenditures  with  no  In- 
crease in  security  for  anyone  niese  points 
were  defended  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  his 
testimony  on  the  1968  Defense  .Appropria- 
tions bill  In  January,  1967.  Some  other  op- 
ponents even  made  the  case  that  such  a  de- 
fensive system  would  In  the  long  run  leave 
Tis  In  greater  peril  than  before  because  of  a 
nations  tendency  to  overcompensate  in  up- 
grading Us  offensive  capability  against  an 
opposing  but  i;nknown  .ind  untested  defense 
system 

'THIN'    VERSUS       HBIAVV"    DEPLOY  ME.NT 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  "thin"  and 
a  heavy"  ABM  system,  the  former  being 
the  type  the  US  Is  now  committed  to  build. 
The  distinction  is  crucial  for  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  ABM  problem.  These 
terms  c.-.n  best  b;  rxpl  lined  by  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  system  Itself  The  ABM 
system,  the  current  version  being  the  Nlke-X, 
is  a  two-mlsslle  system  for  defense  against 
enrmy  ballistic  missiles.  One  mlsrl'e.  the 
Sparun,  with  a  range  of  about  four  hun- 
d--ed  miles.  Is  a  three-siage  missile  designed 
far  long-range  defence  of  broad  tireas.  and 
is  theoretically  capable  uf  destroying  ei.emy 
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mls-slUs  before  they  re-enter  the  rtlmoRphero 
The  second  missile,  the  Sprint.  Is  a  backup 
missile  with  a  much  shorter  range  of  about 
thirty  miles  but  with  a  capability  for  vpry 
rapid  acceleration  It  Is  designed  for  close-in 
or  "point"  defense  of  cities  and  installations 
.igalnst  enemy  missiles  which  pDnetr.ite  the 
area  defense  The  ABM  also  hus  three  sep- 
arate radar  systems  controlled  by  a  very 
complex  computer  .system,  with  the  capa- 
bility .)f  scanning  In  all  directions  simul- 
taneously. 

Prior  to  the  McN.imara  announcement, 
t'j.e  number  of  deployment  schemes  vindcr 
consideration  made  the  terms  "thin"  and 
"hff'avy"  rather  lmpreci.se.  depending  upon 
what  was  to  be  protected  against  what 
enemy.  For  example,  a  thin  deployment 
aimed  primarily  at  area  defense  against  a 
potential  Soviet  threat,  but  which  attempted 
in  any  degree  to  protect  United  States  cities, 
would  t>e  much  more  extensive  than  simple 
tuca  defense  against  a  possible  Chinese  at- 
tack The  plan  originally  backed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  an  .ABM  deployment 
ag.ilnst  Soviet  missiles  which  would  provide 
an  area  defense  ile  Spartatas)  of  the  entire 
country,  with  overlapping  coverage  of  key 
target  areas,  plus  pvolnt  def'-isc  il  c  Springs  i 
for  a  number  of  US.  cities.  There  were  two 
versions  of  the  JCS-supported  plan,  one  pro- 
viding low-dcnslty  Sprint  defense  of  about 
25  cities  at  a  cost  of  $10-'20  billion  over  a  ten- 
year  period,  and  another  providing  high- 
density  Sprint  defense  of  about  50  cities  i.t 
a  cost  of  $20-40  billion.  The  latter  w.-is,  of 
course,  the  heavy  deployment  scheme  In 
both  cases  the  higher  figure  was  almost  cer- 
tainly the  more  accurate  one.  with  some  esti- 
mates for  the  heavy  system  going  as  high  .,s 
$70  billion  .At  the  other  extreme  among  ABM 
proponents  were  th^se  who  favored  ,.ii 
nustsre  or  "bargain  basement  '  ABM  eiviiii; 
only  area  defense  against  the  Chinese  in  'ho 
1970's  for  a  cost  of  $3  5  billion. 

Hanging  over  the  whole  debate,  however, 
was  the  contention  of  some  that  any  de- 
ployment would  eventually  and  Inevitably 
expand  Inti  a  "heavy"  system  .%s  the  arm-, 
race  escalated  This,  it  was  arj;ued.  w.juld  be 
true  whether  the  initial  deployment  \v.;5 
said  to  be  against  China  or  the  USSR  Tl  " 
problems,  financial  and  otherwise,  would 
ultimately  be  the  same  for  a  thin  f.r  a  hc.i\  v 
deployment.  In  addition,  the  deployment  >  ; 
an  ABM  system,  thin  or  heavy,  seemed  in 
the  View  of  some  to  require  slmulianeou; 
improvement  In  our  defense  against  a 
manned  bomber  .attack,  to  preclude  the 
undercutting  of  the  .ABM  which  cannot  de- 
fend against  low-flyir.g  obJect<:  such  .ts  air- 
craft and  missiles  launched  from  sub- 
marines. To  plug  this  loophole,  another  de- 
fense system,  estiin-ited  at  SI  5  3  billion,  is 
in  fact  under  development  Moreover.  It  was 
argued  that  deployment  would  require  i 
large  expansion  of  our  fallout  and  blast 
'shelter  programs  becaiL=e  of  the  less-than- 
perfect  effectiveness  of  area  defense  missiles 
and  the  probability  that  some  enemy  missiles 
would  be  detonated  at  lea'^t  In  the  atmos- 
phere if  not  on  target.  The  cost  of  such  a 
program  has  been  estimated  at  anywhere 
from  $10  to  $50  billion.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  ABM  costs. 

In  general,  a  thin  deployment  has  been 
defended  as  a  way  to  neutralize  the  grow- 
ing but  still  relatively  primitive  Chinese 
nuclear  capability  insofar  as  that  capability 
is  a  j>otentiaI  threat  to  U.S.  territory  It  has 
also  been  defended  as  a  means  of  protecting 
a  portion  of  the  US.  strategic  offensive 
missile  force  against  Soviet  attack  and  there- 
fore as  .a  way  to  Increase  our  "as.surcd  de- 
struction" capability  Thin  deployment  h.as 
bsen  opposed  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  Inevitably  lead  to  a  new  arms  race 
and  the  staggering  costs  of  a  lieavy  deploy- 
ment, with  no  re.U  gain  In   security 

With  p.irticular  reference  to  China,  thin 
deployment  has  been  opposed  on  the  grounds 
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that  the  lead  time  for  deployment  of  our 
Nlke-X  against  the  Chinese  threat  was  sufB- 
clenfly  small  so  that  the  decision  to  deploy 
could  be  postponed.  This,  until  recently,  was 
McNamara 's  position.  It  has  also  been  argued 
by  others  that  the  most  likely  threat  from 
China  Kt  present  Is  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles near  our  coast,  something  with  which 
the  .ABM  cannot  cope,  and  that  as  their 
capacity  develops  our  defense  needs  against 
them  will  be  no  different  than  our  defense 
needs  against  the  USSR  Furthermore,  any 
.ABM  deployed  ugalnst  China  would  by  Its 
very  existence  also  dovviigrade  the  Soviet  of- 
fense, thereby  creating  the  same  arms  race 
potential  as  before.  Finally,  it  was  argued 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  U.S.  rushing  to  de- 
ploy against  China  would  only  enhance  Chi- 
nese prestige  In  Asia  and  increase  Indian  and 
Japanese  concerns. 

Those  supporting  a  heavy  deployment 
claimed  that  It  could  reduce  the  number  of 
American  deaths  in  a  nuclear  war  by  several 
tens  of  millions,  that  it  was  necessary  lest  the 
Soviets  ever  feel  they  could  survive  a  nuclear 
war  better  than  we  and  thus  launch  a  missile 
attack,  and  that  no  cost  was  too  high  to 
protect  our  own  people,  particularly  In  view 
of  our  declared  policy  of  not  striking  first. 
It  Is  false  security,  they  argued,  to  rely  en- 
tirely on  one  method  to  provent  war.  I.e.  fear 
of  US.  retaliatory  power  Opponents  of  heavy 
deployment  based  their  arguments  on  the 
enormous  cost,  the  increase  in  Cold  War  ten- 
sions which  would  result,  the  "Fortress 
America"  atinosphere  it  would  create,  the 
catastrophic  effect  on  arms  control  agree- 
ments, and  the  claim  that  the  effort  would 
be  for  either  no  gain  in  or  even  an  actual 
erosion  of  our  national  security. 

CONGRESS    AND    THE    ABM 

The  1967  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  In- 
cluded a  request  for  $417  million  for  con- 
tinuing research  and  development  on  the 
antl-mlssUe  missile.  Not  only  was  this  au- 
thorized, but  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
C<jmmittee  added  an  additional,  unrequest- 
ed,  $168  million  to  the  defense  procurement 
,iuthorlzatlon  specifically  for  ABM  procure- 
ment Fourteen  senators  opi>OEed  this  action, 
unsuccessfully,  but  the  money  was  never 
Used  by  the  Administration.  This  year  Presi- 
dent Johnson  actually  requested  $377  million 
for  fiscal  1968  to  begin  procurement  if  our 
efforts  at  private  diplomatic  talks  with  the 
Kusslans,  seeking  agreement  against  ABM 
deployment,   bore   no  fruit. 

This  money,  plus  a  requested  $421  million 
for  research  and  development  was  author- 
ized, this  time  with  a  speciflc  request  from 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  CKjmmittee  to 
begin  procurement  within  a  reasonable  time, 
Tlie  $70  billion  Defense  Appropriations  Bill 
of  1968,  signed  September  29  and  which,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  largest  single  appropria- 
tion bill  in  our  history,  retains  most  of  the 
.ABM  authorization  money.  This  Includes  a 
totiU  of  $730  million  for  the  Nlke-X  ABM 
.system.  $309  million  for  initial  deployment 
,ind  *421  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment The  $168  million  from  last  year,  plus 
588  million  to  come  from  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  make  a  total  of  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion now  available  for  the  ABM  this  year. 
Through  fiscal  1967  about  $4  billion  "had 
already  been  spent  on  ABM  research  and 
development. 

In  reporting  out  the  bill,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  after  pointedly  re- 
marking that  it  was  unaware  of  any  successes 
in  the  proposed  negotiations  with  the  USSR 
to  limit  ABM  deployment,  said:  "The  Con- 
f'ress  has  met  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties in  this  matter,  and  tht  responsibility  for 
further  delaying  this  system  clearly  rests 
'.vith  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment—  the  deployment  of  the  Nlke-X  anti- 
bUlistlc  missile  system  should  be  initiated 
immediately — ."  This  coincided  with  a  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  Report  of  August 
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3  pointing  to  the  growing  Chinese  nuclear 
cnpabiUty  and  deploring  the  fact  that  "we 
do  not  have  an  effective  antiballlstlc  missile 
system  which  could  repel  such  a  suicidal  i  for 
the  Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible 
strike." 

Only  Senator  Joseph  Clark  (D..  Pa.),  sec- 
onded by  Senators  Jacob  Javlts  iR,  N.Y.I, 
and  Stephen  Younp-  iD.,  Ohio) ,  made  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  challenge  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  recommendation.  What  is  needed, 
Clark  said.  Is  "an  informed  national  debate 
on  the  ABM  Issue."  He  had  previously  made 
an  impassioned  speech  on  July  27  against 
ABM  deployment.  In  his  earlier  speech  lie  had 
suggested  a  new  Independent,  blue-ribbon 
commission,  appointed*  by  the  President,  to 
give  a  careful  and  objective  evaluation  of  the 
course  the  U.S.  should  follow  concerning  "the 
momentous  question"  of  ABM  deployment. 
The  .suggestion  was  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Administration. 

Clark  feels,  along  with  some  others,  that 
next  to  Vietnam,  this  is  the  most  pressing  Is- 
sue before  us.  If  this  is  even  partly  true,  the 
question  certainly  deserves  wider  discussion 
and  debate,  e.speci.-illy  on  the  part  of  those 
sensitive  to  the  broader  political,  social,  rnd 
moral  Implications  of  public  policies,  before 
such  debate  becomes  completely  outmoded 
by  developments.  The  initial  decision  in  favor 
of  a  limited  deployment,  of  course,  is  one 
such  development.  The  ABM  is.  in  pprt  at 
least,  now  a  fait  accompli.  Still  there  is  a 
need  for  a  full  airing  of  the  issues  Involved, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  McNamara's  warn- 
ings against  the  futility  and  counter-produc- 
tive nature  of  a  heavy  ABM  system  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  post-announcement  de- 
mands of  some  senators  for  precisely  such  a 
system  on  the  other. 

THE    DECISIO:>I 

The  decision  as  announced  by  McNamara 
on  September  18  was  evidently  us  much  a 
decision  against  a  Soviet-oriented  heavy  de- 
ployment as  It  was  a  decision  for  a  Chinese- 
oriented  thin  deployment.  Basically  it  was 
announced  that  i<n  ABM  system,  reportedly 
consisting  of  15-20  anti-missile  batteries  on 
U.S.  territory,  would  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5  billion.  Production  will  be  underway 
by  the  end  of  1967  and  the  limited  network 
can  be  fully  deployed  In  five  years.  This  sys- 
tem, it  is  contemplated,  will  do  two  things. 
It  will  provide  an  area  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  a  Chinese  attack,  at  least  until 
the  mid-1970's.  Second,  it  will  provide  a  de- 
fense against  Soviet  missile  attack  upon  our 
own  ICBM  "Minuteman"  bases  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  and  upon  the  ABM  radar  system, 
the  so-called  "eyes"  of  the  defense  system. 
Sprints  will  not  be  deployed  around  cities,  as 
recommended  by  the  JCS.  under  this  plan. 
Exact  sites  for  the  missiles  will  not  be  known 
until  construction  begins. 

The  announcement  came  amid  rumors 
that  Secretary  McNamara  was  under  intense 
pressures,  contrary  to  his  own  con\iction, 
to  deploy  some  kind  of  ABM  system.  While 
the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  and  other  evi- 
dence indicate  that  McNamara  was  very 
reluctant  to  agree  to  the  decision,  it  is  not 
fully  acc-urate  to  conclude  that  he  "gave  in  ' 
to  something  to  which  he  was  fullv  opposed 
in  all  clrcumtsances.  He  had  always  made 
the  distinction  between  Soviet-oriented  and 
Chinese-oriented  deployments.  While  he  was 
and  still  is  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the 
former,  he  always  left  open  the  possibility  of 
the  latter.  His  real  fear  seems  to  be  that 
once  begun,  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
will  escalate.  Thus  the  bulk  of  his  September 
18  address  was  devoted  to  explaining  why  an 
ABM  system  could  not  possibly  defend  our 
population  against  a  sophisticated  missile 
attack  such  as  the  USSR  could  launch.  A 
heavy  ABM  defense  aimed  at  protecting  our 
cities,  he  emphasized,  would  be  less  than 
useless. 
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with  this  conviction,  plus  tlie  fear  of 
touching  off  a  new  arms  race.  Secretary 
McNamara  could  therefore  finally  offer  no 
better  rationale  than  a  statement  that  "there 
are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding  that  a 
light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABMs — Is  prudent." 
Even  this  conclusion  was  based  on  the  claim 
that  strategic  planners,  having  always  to 
assume  the  worst  plausible  case,  must  lake 
into  consideration  "even  the  possible  irra- 
tional t^ehavlor  of  potential  adversaries"  i  e, 
China,  Of  course,  under  such  a  rubric  any- 
thing could  be  Justified.  Yet  on  such  "mar- 
fjmal  L-rounds"  a  major  strategic  deci.sion 
with  \.ist  lotential  implications  has  bCMi 
made 

^OME    MAJOR    IS.su ES 

Oiven  tb"dtcision  announced  by  Seeretarv 
McNaniaia,  the  carefully  hedged"  nature  of 
the  announcement,  the  background  to  tbe 
deci.sion,  and  the  responE.lble  opposmui  to 
the  decision  by  qualified  persons  both  within 
and  outside  the  government,  several  mau.r 
questioiLs  seem  to  be  suggested  which  require 
full  public  discussion.  iSome  of  the.se  have 
already  been  mentioned.  More  specilically. 
these  and  other  questions  are  set  forth  below 
Before  the  lunds  are  appropriated  for  the 
.iiuiounced  deployment,  and  cerl.amly  before 
there  IS  any  escalation  in  U.S.  plans  for 
deployment,  liie  issues  raised  by  these  ques- 
tions must  be  taken  int.)  account, 

1.  The  Validity  of  the  Rationale  for  tlie 
Dccifiiou.  What  is  the  validity  of  the  basic 
.around  on  which  the  decision  was  made, 
namely,  ilial  it  was  necessary  as  a  defense 
against  a  Chinese  nuclear  capability  in  the 
1970's.  a  capability  which  is  improvmg  more 
rapidly  than  expected?  This  l.s  a  question  oi 
motivation,  and  has  several  facets.  It  is  now 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  that  China  will  have  MRBMs  in  a 
year  or  two  and  an  Initial  ICBM  capabilitv 
in  the  early  1970's.  '11.115.  in  view  of  the  oit- 
declared  nece.ssity  10  make  estimates  of 
enemy  capabilities  and  intentions  on  the 
conservative  side,  the  US,  felt  compelled,  ac- 
cording to  McNamara,  to  deploy  a  thin  ABM 
defense  against  China.  Even  this,  however, 
was  tempered  by  McNamara's  statement  that 
we  have  ample  evidence  of  China's  apprecia- 
tion of  our  power,  and  that  China  has  been 
cautious  to  iivoid  any  action  that  might  end 
in  a  nuclear  ■war  with  the  U.S. 

The  whole  decision,  then,  according  to  an 
analysis  ol  the  .speech  seems  to  liave  been 
based  largely  on  the  fact  that  one  could 
"conceive  conditions  under  v.-tiich  China 
might  miscalculate,"  Tiiese  were  the  "mar- 
ginal grounds"  which  made  the  decision 
seem  prudent,  McNamara  does  add  that  there 
would  also  be  some  secondary  bcnehus.  in- 
cluding the  additional  assurance  it  would 
pive  to  Asians  that  the  U.S.  would  deter 
China  from  nuclear  blackmail,  the  discour- 
agement it  would  offer  to  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, the  additional  defense  of  our  ICBMs 
against  the  USSR  "w.-hich  is  would  make  pos- 
sible, and  the  defense  it  "ft'ould  offer  against 
an  accidental  missile  launching  But  the 
basic  point,  which  .'=eemingly  outweighed  all 
the  arguments  against  deployment,  was 
ostensibly  the  conceivable  possibility  of  a 
Chinese  miscalculation.  In  an  objective 
weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons  (.'f  such  an 
important  decision,  .■-hould  such  admiitedlv 
remote  possibilities  be  given  more  weiglit 
than  what  many  qualified  opponents  saw  ns 
clear  and  present  dangers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  argument? 

"1  his  raises  several  related  questions  First, 
why  "was  the  decision  made  in  terms  of  de- 
fense against  Chinese  attack?  Prior  to  the 
decision,  the  debate  was  primarily  concerned 
with  U.S.  response  to  .Soviet  limited  .ABM 
deployment.  Decision  on  the  matter  had  been 
temporarily  postponed  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's eilorts,  not  yet  successful,  to 
negotiate  the  ABM  nuestion  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. The  1968  budget  request  was  for  contin- 
gency funds  for  ABM  if  those  negotiations 
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failed  In  general  the  ABM  debate  ^nindfled 
virith  the  c-iincern  if  the  Deft-nse  tJepartiiient 
thftt  the  recent  incrense  la  Soviet  missile 
strenjfth  had  decretisect  uir  nuclear  superior- 
ity t<)  a  i  1  ratio  Yet  when  the  Jeclglon  wiia 
iunounced.  it  was  pit  in  ternvs  nt  the  Chi- 
nese threat  The  rulloniile  fur  the  decision. 
:n  il-iort.  does  n.  t  seem  to  follow  directly 
from  the  >oni"eni»  whlrh  pnxluoed  the  de- 
bate from   which  that  decision  came 

A  second  related  question  stems  from  the 
••hnri;e.  m.ide  by  James  Resttin  und  others 
that  the  <iiui-balll.stlc  mljwlle  13  re.illy  aimed 
not  iit  the  Chinese  but  .it  the  mlllt.iry-indus- 
trlaJ  eomplei'tind  lt«  congressional  spokes- 
man The  decision,  it  is  charRed.  waa  made 
m  \M\  attempt  to  deprive  political  opponents 
of  the  cl.tlm  that  the  Admlnlstr;\tlnn  was 
indlfTerent  to  the  defense  of  the  American 
people  and  to  ■appetise"  the  defense  indus- 
tries which  are  anticipating  the  lucrative 
contracts  as»<x'lated  with  a  t40  billion  heavy 
ABM  system  Is  there  my  validity  to  this 
•harge''  Such  a  charge  is  dlfflcult  Uj  prove 
and  cannot  be  competently  evaluated  here 
Yet  It  Is  rine  possible  explanation  which  can- 
not be  Ignored  In  evaluating  the  hidden  dy- 
namics of  a  decision  of  such  consequence  js 
this. 

A  tbtrd  question  related  to  the  basic  ra- 
tionale of  the  decision  Is  whether  the  deci- 
sion Is  contrary  to  the  very  strategic  doc- 
trine* which  produced  it  McNamara  admits 
in  his  speech  that  "our  current  numerical 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  reliable, 
accurate,  and  effective  warheads  Is  both 
greater  than  we  had  originally  planned  and 
Is  in  fact  more  than  we  reqtilre  '  In  the 
cfiurse  if  guarding  against  a  theoretically 
possible  Soviet  missile  buildup  In  the  early 
I960's.  he  claimed,  the  United  States  created 
Its  current  mKslIe  superiority  a  superiority 
which,  had  we  had  accurate  information  on 
Soviet  Intentions  and  -apabllUles.  we  would 
not  have  needed  to  build  This  naturally  af- 
fect*<t  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  plans  because, 
whatever  the  Intentions  may  be.  the  U  .S  and 
USSR  mutually  influence  the  other's  stra- 
tegic plan.i;  each  trlgljering  reactions  on  the 
other  side  TTils  is  trtie  In  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  "It  Is  precisely  this  ac- 
tion-reiictlon  phenomenon  that  fuels  the 
arms  race "  The  "arsenal  of  each  nation  is 
now  In  exc?sa  of  a  credible  assured-destrue- 
t:  .n  .-apabillty.  McNnm'ira  claims  In  both 
cases  becatise  of  a  reaction  to  the  others 
buildup  in  which  the  most  conservative  cal- 
culations were  made  in  in  .ittempt  to  .-ope 
with  the  "worst  plausible  case  '  Does  not  the 
dec-lslon  to  deploy  a  ' hln  ABM  system  against 
China,  based  admittedly  on  the  worst 
plausible  ca.se.  ■  simply  perpetuate  this  phe- 
nomenon, this  time  in  defensive  weap^jn^ 
Since  our  Chlna-cjriented  .ABM  by  I'j  very 
existence  also  h.as  an  effect  on  Soviet  capa- 
bilities vis-a-vls  the  US.  will  It  not  have 
the  same  action-reaction  effect  upon  the 
USSR ' 

.A  fourth  related  question  Is.  why  should 
the  US  not  continue  to  rely  on  its  offensive 
nuclear  deterrent  .igalnat  the  nuclear-weak 
ChlT-.ese  IS  it  loes  agaln.^t  the  nuclear  power- 
ful USSR''  McNamara  continues  to  maintain 
that  the  best  defense  agairiit  enemy  missiles 
and  the  best  answer  to  an  enemy  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  ;n  both  cases  an  overpowering  nuclear 
offense  Our  whole  defeiise  policy  is  based  fin 
a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  Why  .is.sunie  the 
worst  from  the  Chinese,  with  '.heir  unso- 
phisticated weapons  and  their  acknowledged 
caution  .(gam.st  at 'ions  that  might  gel  them 
into  a  nuclear  war  with  U  S  .  and  .issume  the 
best  from  the  Russians,  with  their  enormous 
nuclear  power'  Why  would  not  the  Chinese 
be  at  least  as  effectively  deterred  by  our  offen- 
sive nuclear  deterrent  ;vs  the  Soviets' 

Finally.  Is  It  true  that  the  most  likely  threat 
*  >m  China  for  the  fore.seeable  future  is  mis- 
siles launched  from  low-flying  aircraft  or 
submarines,  against  which  the  ABM  is  use- 
less' If  .so.  is  It  not  true  that  a  Chinese  at- 
•-.ick.  suicidal  a«  it  would  be.  would  be  more 
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Ukelf  to  come  from  this  source  and  that  "ur 
offensive  nuclear  power  would  still  be  the 
deterrent  which  would  prevent  such  an  at- 
ta.k  If  anything  wuuidT  In  such  a  case,  tlie 
ABM  Would  seem  to  be  as  unnecessary  .igalast 
China  ivs  ;t  !s  .idmlttedly  usclpss  .igainst  the 
USSR.  Even  if  a  Chinese  attack  should  come 
from  the  more  long-range  missiles  with 
which  an  ABM  system  is  designed  to  con- 
tend. It  would  seem  that  the  claim  made  by 
one  DOO  official  that  our  propf«ed  thin  de- 
fen.se  would  t)e  100  per  ctnt  effective  is  some- 
what optimistic  in  -.lew  of  the  fact  that  Ixith 
the  offensive  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  1970s  and  the  defensive  capabilities  of 
our  untested  and  incomplete  ABM  system 
are  equally  unknown 

2  Tni-  Ifrxvrt  nn  i/ic  lutfrnatioyial  Poht- 
ica;  Atmoiphere  What  effect  will  our  decision 
to  deploy  an  AB.M  system  have  upon  Inter- 
n.itlonal  relations  in  general  and  on  the  Cold 
War  in  p.irtlcular''  .At  least  one  rrllerlon  for 
a  responsible  use  of  power  Is  to  determine  .is 
carefully  ,vs  possible  the  extent  to  which  a 
given  course  of  action  xb  it  seeks  to  promote 
legitimate  national  interests  is  al.so  oriented 
tow.LTd  improving  the  quality  of  the  Inter- 
national tnilieu.  I  e  .  toward  creating  condi- 
tions lor  reconciliation  In  the  international 
community  (In  the  broader  context  this  Is. 
of  Course,  p.irt  of  tfie  national  interest  i  Giv- 
en the  current  Chinese  world  view,  the  US. 
decision  will  probably  make  little  difference 
la  the  headlong  effort  of  the  Chinese  to  be- 
come a  nucle;ir  power  IJ  anything  it  will 
tend  to  spur  their  efforts  and  at  the  .same 
time  to  increase  the  concern  oj  her  neighbors 
and  to  enhance  her  prestige  as  that  Asian 
nation  which  put  fear  in  the  heart  of  the 
mighty  United  States 

More  senoiisiy.  however.  American  .ABM 
deployment  will  .Umost  certainly  icmch  off  .an 
increase  in  the  Soviet  offensive  nuclear  capa- 
bility as  they  seek  to  overcome  or  neutralize 
our  upgraded  defense  While  our  system  Is  to 
be  Chinese-oriented,  according  to  public  an- 
nouncement. It  will  by  Its  very  existence  tend 
to  d.Twngrade  Soviet  nuclear  capabilities 
vls-a-vls  the  United  States,  a  ract  .f  which 
the  Kremlin  Ls  certainly  aware  In  .addition, 
there  Is  not  the  certainty  m  the  Kremlin 
which  exists  in  Washington  th.it  the  declared 
intentions  and  the  real  intentions  of  the  U  S 
lire  always  identical  If  .Soviet  strategic  plan- 
rfer«.  like  their  .American  counterparts,  cal- 
culite  for  the  "worst  plausible  cajse,"  as  they 
unuaubtedly  do,  this  would  have  to  have  an 
effect  on  their  pl.vnnlng  Indeed.  McNamara's 
.=  peech  waa  in  part  devoted  to  assuring  ua 
that  this  was  of  necessity  the  way  planne-s 
operate  Also,  .ts  .in  added  incentive  to  Soviet 
planner*  fever.il  Influential  American  sena- 
tors and  politicians  have  already  decl.ired 
their  desire  for  a  full-clty-protectlng.  So- 
viet-oriented ABM  system.  The  thin  ABM, 
they  ii\y.  is  only  a  'starter. 

Even  U  the  Soviet  reaction  Is  not  an  Imme- 
diate devel  ipment.  its  likelihood  will  Increase 
ivs  our  thin  "Chinese-oriented  "  system  ex- 
pands to  keep  up  with  the  Inevitable  increase 
in  Chinese  nuclear  capabilities,  capabilities 
which  in  a  verv  few  vcirs  will,  according  to  all 
the  expert,s.  be  cip.ible  .f  .)verwhelmlng  a  $5 
billion  thin  ABM  defense  In  fact,  if  we  .are 
to  accept  the  Informed  opinions  of  McNamara 
and  .Tiost  of  his  .idvlsors.  any  defense  system 
against  nuclear  weapons  can  be  overcome  by 
the  upgrading  of  offensive  nucle.u  weapons 
at   a   fraction   of   the   cost. 

This  btUlt-ln  tendency  to  escalate  a  weapon 
system,  once  It  has  begun  and  the  adversary 
has  begun  to  react  to  it.  what  Secretary  Mc- 
Namri-ra  has  referred  to  as  the  "m.ad  momen- 
tum Intrinsic  to  !.he  development  of  all  new 
nuclear  weaponry.  "  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
whole  ABM  problem  This  was  why  Mc- 
Namara has  consUtently  opposed  a  heavy, 
Sovlet-.jrlented  ABM  to  protect  our  cities  It 
would  be  a  useless  effort,  he  said,  because 
of  t.he  virtual  .-ertAinty  that  the  Soviets 
would  .\ct  to  malataln  their  deterrent    This 
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w  >uld  totich  off  a  nuclear  escalation  on  both 
sides,  with  each  side  tending  to  overconi- 
pensate  for  the  uncertain  capabilities  of  tlif 
enemy  ABM.  Tlio  conservative  strategy  .  : 
evaluaUon,  which  McNamara  lum-self  Ur- 
clared  was  used  In  making  the  deploynieir. 
decision,  would  make  such  overcompensali.c: 
almiwt  Inevitable  Tlie  result  would  be  ,, 
multl-bllUon  dollar  expenditure  with  no  in- 
crease In  security  for  anyone. 

The  ten.slons  growing  irom  such  a  tlevp!- 
opment  could  easily  bring  on  new  rlvalrlc- 
ftt  potential  friction  points  all  over  tlir 
world,  a  revival  of  the  slowly  dying,  rli^id 
Cold  War  mentality  of  the  early  isso's.  and 
the  end  c>f  the  somewhat  eased  relations  o; 
the  p.ist-Cuba  Crisis  detente  The  ensuim; 
arm.s  race  v*ould  be  carried  on  not  only  In 
nuclear  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive but  also  in  such  categories  as  antl- 
Mibmarine  forces  and  fallout  shelters  .A 
"Portress  America"  could  easily  result,  and 
the  likelihood  of  war  would  lncrca.!^e  In  such 
an  atmosphere  recvinclUatlon  and  Interna- 
tional  community   are   the   lirft   victims. 

McNamara  predicted  these  dire  consc- 
q'aences  only  in  the  case  of  a  heavy.  Sovlct- 
oriented  .ABM  .system.  There  are  in.iny,  how- 
ever, who  would  say  that  the  orientation, 
being  a  matter  .>f  forensics  only,  makes  Ir- 
tle  difference  to  potential  adversaries.  Thev 
would  ^&y.  in  =hort.  that  the  same  sequence 
of  events  leading  to  a  new  arms  r.ace  is  ju>t 
as  likely  to  occur,  on  a  longer  time  scale 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  "limited"  decision 
Senator  Pulbrlght,  for  example,  said  the  .m- 
nouriced  plan  could  touch  L^ff  "very  dan- 
gerous coitnter-measures  by  the  Soviet 
Union."  Once  It  Is  started,  he  warned,  "there 
will  be  no  stopping  it.  and  Its  cost  will  be 
astronomical." 

Fulbrlght  was  supported  nn  the  first 
charge  by  Victor  Zorza.  In  T>i€  H'os/jnipto'i 
Post,  who  has  written  that  the  major  effect 
of  our  ABM  In  the  Kremlin  will  be  to 
strengthen  those  seeking  large  Increases  in 
military  spending  for  a  major  rearmament 
prc^gram.  Pulbrlght  V,'as  vindicated  on  his 
second  prediction  by  statements  from  some 
of  his  fellow  senators.  Senator  Russell,  iiiv 
ex.imple.  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  thin 
.\BM  only  ;vs  a  beginning.'  Senator  Pasture 
called  the  thing  ABM  "a  starter  to'ward  ;;n 
overall  effective  antl-balllstlc  .system — (effec- 
tive) not  only  against  China  but  against 
Russia  as  v^'ell" 

Tlius  It  was  inly  a  matter  of  hours  before 
the  fears  expressed  by  McNamara  In  his 
.speech  were  shown  to  have  some  justifica- 
tion. ■  Tlie  danger  la  deploying  this  rela- 
tively light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented 
.ABM  iystem,"  he  had  predicted,  "is  going 
to  be  that  pressures  v^-Ul  develop  to  expand 
It  .nto  a  heavy  Sovlet-orlcntcd  ABM  .-.ystem 
The  question  now  Is  whether  these  pres- 
sures can  really  be  resisted  or  whether, 
ironically,  the  decision  will  serve  only  1 1 
perpetuate  the  "action-reaction  phenomen un 
that  fuels  the  arms  race"  against  which  Mc- 
Namara's .speech  was  directed. 

A  final  potential  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  concerns  the  effect  of  the  ABM 
on  our  own  allies.  The  failure  to  consult 
them  In  advance  of  the  decision  .ilone  caused 
some  consternaticu.  More  import.iiitly.  liovv- 
ever.  there  are  cenume  tears  among  ilic 
allies  that,  first,  it  will  begin  a  new  round 
In  the  arms  race  and.  second,  that  It  is  really 
a  lirst  step  to  a  full  .\BM  system  which  will 
tend  to  make  undefended  Europe  a  relatively 
more  desirable  target  and  thus  even  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  in  case  of  war.  These 
feiurs  are  coupled  vMth  .lUled  suspicions  th:it 
the  American  "military-Industrial  complex 
Is  behind  the  US  decision,  a  suspicion  which 
IS  further  nourished  by  talk  of  selling  our 
ABM  defense  to  our  NATO  allies,  as  well  ;is 
by  suspicions  that  the  system  Is  In  .'iny  case 
Ineffective  Rather  than  arm  themselves  with 
a  :  ystem  which  is  useless  against  the  USSR 
(China    poses    little    nuclear    threat    to   Eu- 
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rope>,  our  European  allies  may  only  be 
pushed  closer  to  a  decision  to  develop  their 
ovi'ii  .ndependent  offensive  nuclear  capa- 
bilities 

3  The  Effect  vn  .Arrus  Control  Efforts.  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  the  ABM  decision  on  our 
efforts  to  secure  meaningful  agreements  on 
arms  control  measures?  The  most  promising 
current  effctrt  Is  the  nonproliferation  treaty, 
a  Joint  US-USSR  draft  of  which  has  already 
l;een  presented  at  the  Geneva  disarmament 
c  inference  Can  vi'e  really  expect  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  Join  us  in  such  a  treaty  Just 
v\hen  the  tv^-o  nuclear  giants  begin  a  new 
arms  race?  This  question  is  doubly  Important 
m  view  (if  the  fact  that  some  nations  al- 
ready have  reservations  about  the  treaty 
becau.se  of  Its  failure  to  require  action  on 
the  part  of  nuclear  powers  to  limit  or  curtail 
their  nuclear  arsenals  or  production. 

rhe  .Arms  Control  ;ind  Disarmament 
.Auency  w.is  privately,  at  least,  opposed  to 
the  ABM  dcci.sion  on  precisely  these  grounds. 
Subsequent  to  the  decision,  however,  efforts 
hive  been  made  by  ACDA  to  show  that  a 
Chinese-orlcnted  ABM  deployment  would 
make  it  j a.sler  lor  countries,  especially  Asian 
countries,  to  .sign  the  treaty.  Speculation,  of 
course,  can  be  offered  to  show  that  the  op- 
posite could  Just  ns  well  be  true.  For  ex- 
iuuple,  a  nilssile  barrier  around  the  U.S. 
iniRht  make  the  non-nuclear  -Asian  states 
more  desirable  prey  for  the  Chinese,  thereby 
instigating  Asian  development  of  their  own 
nuclear  weapons  and  Increasing  the  value  of 
nuclear  independence.  In  itny  case.  It  seems 
clear  that  in  many  European  eyes,  the  ABM 
decision  has  hurt  the  chances  of  the  treaty 
considerably. 

.A  related  question  concerns  the  effect  of 
the  decision  on  the  1963  partial  test  ban 
treaty  and  any  future  comprehensive  treaty. 
The  .ABM  system  is  still  very  much  In  the 
development  .stage  and  is  thus  untested.  Are 
we  prepared  to  develop,  and  then  to  de- 
pend for  our  defense  upon,  a  system  that 
has  never  been  tested,  has  never  been  proved 
to  l)e  capable  of  doing  what  It  is  designed  to 
do?  It  seems  that  some  testing  -will  be  es- 
sential. If  this  is  so.  it  seems  that  at  best 
it  will  make  a  comprehensive  test  ban  Im- 
j)ossible  and  may  ix)ssibly  even  necessitate, 
eventually,  the  violation  of  the  1963  treaty 
by  either  or  both  the  U.S.  and  USSR  If  the 
capabilities  cf  ABM  are  to  be  more  than 
rather  risky  theoretical  assumptions. 

Finally,  the  decision  quite  obviously  ne- 
gates some  of  our  own  proposals  to  place  a 
freeze  on  various  aspects  of  nuclear  weapons 
production. 

4.  The  Cost  of  the  .ABM.  What  will  be  the 
real  cost  of  U.S.  deployment  of  the  ABM? 
The  announced  cost  of  the  thin  system  is 
$5  billion.  While  It  Is  difBcult  to  be  precise, 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  factors,  it 
seems  quite  likely  that  the  eventual  cost  will 
l>e  considerably  higher.  Prior  to  the  decision, 
a  thin  system  was  estimated  at  $10-S20  tall- 
lion  and  a  heavy  system  at  $20-40  billion, 
With  the  higher  figure  being  probably  the 
more  accurate  In  both  cases.  McNamara  him- 
self said  that  a  Sovlct-oriented  heavy  sys- 
tem, the  admitted  goal  of  .some  influential 
officials,  would  cost  $40  billion,  and  this  did 
not  Include  a  shelter  program,  certainly  a 
necessity  in  u  city-defense  strategy. 

Any  true  consideration  of  the  cost  question 
must  take  several  other  factors  into  account. 
First  is  the  cost  of  the  supplemental  defense 
against  low-flying  bombers  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  This  program  Is  already 
being  developed  and  is  estimated  at  $1.5-$3 
billion.  -Second  is  the  already-mentioned 
enormous  cost  of  an  adequate  fallout  and 
blast  ihelter  program,  estimated  at  anywhere 
irom  ?10  $15  billion.  While  the  light  deploy- 
ment does  not  include  such  a  program,  the 
Pentagon  has  said  that  It  would  be  a  neces- 
.try  part  of  a  heavy  defense  program  against 
.Soviet  missiles.  Third,  there  is  the  cost  of 
making   the   periodic   technological    changes 
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necessary  to  keep  the  system  updated  and 
operational.  It  has  been  estimated  by  a  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  that  this 
cost  alone  would  mean  a  permanent  annual 
inflation  of  the  defense  budget  of  $5  billion 
In  the  case  of  a  heavy  system.  It  is  conceded 
that  even  the  planned  light  deployment  will 
cost  $500  million  a  year  to  operate. 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the  pressures 
for  expansion  of  the  ABM  system  which  are 
likely  to  develop  once  it  h;is  been  started. 
Pressures  will  quite  likely  be  forthcoming 
from  those  areas  of  the  U.S.  which  are  unpro- 
tected by  a  limited  ABM.  Others  ■will  result 
from  the  fully-expected  continuation  of  Chi- 
nese nuclear  development  beyond  the  stage 
against  which  a  thin  ABM  is  even  claimed  to 
be  effective.  There  will  also  very  likely  be 
pressures  stemming  from  the  tendency  of  na- 
tions to  protect  themselves  iiiiaiii;  t  the  possi- 
ble and  not  just  the  probable  enemy  threat. 
Finally  there  Is  always  the  independent  mo- 
mentum which  arms  races  of  all  kinds  seem 
to  gather.  Some  of  these  pressures,  it  has 
been  shown,  are  already  operative.  Such  pres- 
sures tend  to  push  the  cost  of  any  given  sys- 
tem up  to  and  beyond  the  highest  estimated 
figures  for  that  particular  system,  and  more 
importantly,  to  push  the  system  itself  and 
the  strategy  behind  it  to  the  next  highest 
level.  This  Is  part  of  the  "mad  momentum" 
to  which  Secretary  McNamara  referred. 

Given  these  considerations,  plus  ihe  not 
unlikely  expansion  of  the  announced  thin 
system  as  a  result  of  the  various  pressures 
indicated,  a  possible  figure  of  $70-100  billion 
over  several  years  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
exaggeration.  In  view  of  the  recently  signed 
$70  billion  defense  appropriations  bill,  the 
largest  single  appropriations  bill  in  history, 
and,  conversely,  of  the  serious  erosion  m 
support  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  resulted 
in  the  smallest  authorization  in  the  history 
of  the  program  (about  $2.6  billion),  basic 
questions  of  national  priorities  and  nation- 
al purpKJse  seem  to  be  most  .appropriate  at 
this  point. 

5.  The  Implication.'!  for  t'lc  Quality  of 
American  Society.  What  are  the  i>ossible  im- 
plications of  the  ABM  decision  for  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  United  States?  The  ."^hcer  fact 
of  financial  cost,  particularly  when  this  is 
added  to  an  already  unprecedented  defense 
budget,  at  some  point  becomes  a  qualitative 
as  well  as  a  quantitative  factor  * 

The  $5  billion  for  the  licrht  defense  Ls  no 
small  addition  to  defense  expenditures, 
especially  when  compared  to  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  and  some  of  the  L-reatly  cur- 
tailed Great  Society  proerams.  But  if.  as 
seems  possible  If  not  probable,  this  i.s  only  a 
first  step,  the  ensuing  extensive  ABM  de- 
ployment could  easily  lead  to  what  R^alph 
Lapp  has  called  "the  total  imprioonment  of 
a  weapons  culture"  i.e.  a  "Fortress  Amer- 
ica" with  a  society  dedicated  to  weaponry. 
In  such  a  culture,  with  the  philistinization 
and  brutalizatlon  that  would  ineviuably  ac- 
company it,  the  "traditions  of  civility"  would 
be  among  the  first  victims.  The  excessive  se- 
curity-mindedness  it  would  lend  to  foster  in 
the  populace  would  endanger  the  very  liber- 
ties v^'e  wish  to  make  secure.  Even  more 
basically,  it  ■would  seriously  weaken  the  sense 
of  community,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional, upon  which  Is  built  that  reconcilia- 
tion among  men  which  is  a  basic  impera- 
tive of  the  Christian  faith. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  have  "both  guns  and  butter"  Is  that 
there  never  seem  to  be  enough  guns.  It  is 
this  very  characteristic  of  insatiability  of 
which  we  need  to  be  constantly  aware  lest, 
posing  in  the  garment  of  national  security, 
it  be  allowed  to  blur  the  true  perspective  of 
the  world  situation.  Gunnar  Myrdal  has  re- 
cently called  it  "shocking  to  see  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  get  appropriations  for  war  and 
war  prepexatlons   than  to  make   a   modest 
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st.irt  on  the  development  of  a  more  whole- 
some urban  life."  Even  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell, who  ironically  is  one  of  those  calling  for 
a  full  ABM  deployment  against  the  USSR, 
has  said:  "There  is  somethlne  about  prepar- 
ing for  destruction  that  causes  men  to  be 
more  careless  in  spending  money  than  they 
would  be  if  they  ■y.'ere  building  for  constrtic- 
ttve  purpoees  Why  that  is.  1  do  not  know: 
but  I  have  observed,  over  a  ))eriod  of  almost 
thirty  years  in  the  Senate,  that  there  is 
something  about  buying  aims  with  which 
to  kill.  1,0  destroy,  to  wipe  out  cities,  and  to 
obliterate  great  transportation  systems 
which  caiises  men  not  to  reckon  the  dollar 
co't  :;s  closely  lis  lhrv  do  wlion  they  thlr.k 
about  proper  housing  and  the  care  of  the 
health  of  human  heinss  "  Possibly  a  deeper 
U'ldorstandina  (  f  the  Christian  view  rf  m  .n 
could  help  explain  "why  that  is,"  It  micht 
also  help  both  to  make  us  aware  of  when  this 
is  happening  and  to  impel  us  to  act  in  an 
eilcrt  to  rest  ire  perspective  and  reality  in 
such  cases. 

There  are  other  implications  of  this  de- 
cision for  the  .American  social  fabric.  Al- 
ready implied  is  the  fact  that  even  greater 
defense  expenditures  mean  even  less  money 
for  the  extremely  serious  domestic  problems 
with  which  the  "Great  Society"  programs 
were  meant  to  contend.  These  already  cur- 
tailed programs  can  only  be  cut  further  as 
defense  expenditures  rise,  especially  in  view 
of  the  already  critical  budcetary  outlixik  for 
1968.  Inadequate  attention  to  these  domestic 
l^roblems  could  very  soon  lead  to  a  rending 
of  our  social  fabric  which  would  leave  little 
for  an  ABM  defense  to  defend. 

Secondly,  an  expansion  to  a  city-defend- 
ing, Soviet-oriented  ABM  svstem.  as  original- 
ly advocated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  as  now- 
sought  by  others  as  well,  would  raise  the 
question  of  who  is  to  be  defended.'  Whether 
25  or  50  cities  were  chosen,  there  would  still 
be  many  others  who  would  ask,  "Why  should 
niv  taxes  protect  them  and  not  usv"  r\irther 
rifts  within  the  country  would  he  inevitable, 
not  to  speak  of  the  effect  of  allowing  a  "nu- 
clear elite"  to  decide  \*'ho  is  to  be  saved 
.and  who  is  expendable,  a  practice  contrary 
to  rnir  ■whole  history  and  tradition. 

Finally,  the  large  fallout  and  blast  .■'helter 
program  which  would  of  necessity  be  a  part 
of  any  expanded  ABM  system  would  lead 
to  the  same  ugly  survival  ethics  which  ap- 
peared briefly  in  the  1961  .shelter  debate. 
Alienation  amonc  neighbors  ■would  then  be 
able  to  keep  step  with  the  alienation  among 
nations  which  the  .ABM  arms  race  would 
nurture. 

6.  The  Efjrrt  en  Our  National  Security.  A 
final  question  which  inust  be  nsked  is.  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  .ABM  deployment  on 
American  national  ■■ecurity?  At  first  clance 
this  would  seem  to  have  an  obvious  nn.swer. 
since  the  whole  raticnale  for  the  .\BM  is  to 
defend  the  U..S.  and  make  it  more  .secure 
against  potential  enemies.  Even  if  there  are 
serious  political,  social,  and  economic  prob 
lenis  involved,  it  could  po.sslbly  be  ju'-'ificd 
if  our  jihysical  secur.tv  really  demanded  it. 
Yet  a  case  can  be  made  that  even  in  the 
strict  "realistic"  terms  of  national  .security 
and  nuclear  strategy,  the  .AEM  is  iintvi.'"e. 

.As  was  shown  earlier,  the  decision  for  even 
a  light  ABM  ■was  made  only  on  very  marginal 
grounds,  grounds  which  ::n  objective  weigh- 
ing of  the  pros  and  cons  brings  into  real 
question.  But  beyond  that,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
warned  that  the  end  result  cf  an  expanded 
ABM,  something  being  pushed  by  influential 
men  as  well  as  by  events  themselves,  would 
be  the  same  balance  of  destrtictivc  capability 
on  both  Sides,  but  at  an  enormously  higher 
cost.  There  would  be  no  increase  in  security 
on  either  side. 

But  even  lliis  is  possibly  an  o.erly  optimis- 
tic evaluation.  There  has  been  already  a  men- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  nations  to  overesti- 
mate their  offensive  needs,  especially  in  the 
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face  of  an  enemy  defenae  of  unkiiu*n  cnpu- 
bllttles  and  indeed,  of  the  not-fiilly  known 
capabilities  u{  their  uwn  ;nadequately-tested 
defensive  system  The  result  is  a  mutual 
overcompensation  m  thelif  offensive  deter- 
rent In  Che  case  if  the  US  ABM  and  IW 
probable  eventual  effect  on  the  USSR,  the 
result  could  easily  be  a  situation  in  which 
the  US  -ABM  would  result  In  more  rather 
than  less  damage  to  the  nation  In  the  event 
of  war  Soviet  overcompensation  for  our  un- 
known ABM  capabilities  could  cause  them 
to  oversat  urate  prime  U  S  targets  .ind  there- 
by more  than  overcome  the  dam.iKe-llmltlng 
effei  t,  if  lur  .-VBMs  Biirrlne;  a  100  per  cent 
effective  ABM.  which  is  an  Impossibility,  our 
ABM  deployment  could  .ictuallv  mean  a  de- 
crease in  iiur  securltv  as  .\  result  of  ihe  net 
increase  in  the  Soviet  •  astured  destruction" 
capability. 

Strictly  on  technical  grounds,  then  a  hard 
look  should  be  given  to  the  following  rather 
basic  questions  relating  to  our  security. 

ia>  Can  we.  by  Installing  an  ABM  defense 
system,  substantially  reduce  fat.^lltles''  At 
best,  the  only  .tlflrmatlve  answer  here  would 
have  to  be  limited,  at  hrst.  to  a  possible 
Chinese  frttack  .uid.  second,  to  that  period 
of  time  between  the  actual  installation  of 
our  thin  defense  Ave  vears  hence,  and  the 
development  of  Chinese  capabilities  beyond 
what  is  necessary  u,  overcome  a  thin  defense 
This  latter  time  period  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years  and  could  not  be  much  more 
th.m  rive. 

ibl  Is  the  Soviet  thin  ABM.  which  to 
some  extent  touched  irt  the  demands  for 
immediate  US  deployment  an  effective  sys- 
tem, or  is  It.  as  some  charge  and  as  some 
Sovle't  generals  have  m  fact  admitted,  Inef- 
fective, a  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
Soviet  mllltarv  and  to  historical  Russian  de- 
fense-mlndetlness' 

(c)  It  13  'rue  that  damage-limiting  meas- 
ures can  be  offset  by  offensive  means  to  over- 
come them  at  a  fraction  (f  the  coet.  and  that 
even  a  heavy  deployment  cannot  protect 
against  an  all-out  nuclenr  .ittack  t^y  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weapons? 

CONCLfSICN  ;    WIESTTONS    FOR    t  HRISTIAN'S 

Many  of  the  problems  pointed  i.iut  above 
are  admittedly  dissociated  chiefly  with  heavy 
deployment  -ather  than  with  'he  thin  de- 
ployment planned  by  the  United  States  for 
the  near  future  But  these  I're  problems 
which  take  m  a  momentum  of  their  own  as 
they  become  more  and  more  acute,  and 
which  thus  become  less  and  less  subject  to 
rational  control  For  this  reason  they  Me 
problems  which  must  \)e  resolved  or  avoided 
In  the  early  stages  If  they  are  to  have  much 
chance  of  being  resolved  or  avoided  at  all. 
Any  decision  which  rvins  the  eventual  danger 
of  Increasing  world  tensions,  beginning  a  new 
arms  race,  nullifying  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol iigreements  and  encouraging  nuclear  pro- 
Uferatlon.  wasting  billions  and  straining 
the  economy,  brutalizing  American  society, 
.md  increasing  the  llkelih(jod  as  well  as  the 
harmful  coii.sequences  of  war,  all  In  order 
to  achieve  no  cam  or  possibly  even  a  de- 
crease in  national  security,  -.eems  to  be  In 
great  need^of  some  reev.iluatlon. 

In  addition  to  .ilt  these  real  risks  stands 
the  possibility  that  neither  the  planned  So- 
viet deployment  nor  any  that  the  US  can 
develop  with  known  technology  is  or  can  be 
effective  The  ABM  may  be  as  one  senator 
has  characterized  it,  a  leaky  sieve  mas- 
querading ;^  a  shield  ■  The  contention  that 
teclWlylogy  has  overtaken  the  ABM  !s  only 
givenAsrdded  support  by  the  development  of 
the  hitherto-secret  Multiple  Independent 
Reentry  Vehicles  iMIRVl  This  refers  to  the 
latest  American  advance  In  nuclear  weapon- 
ry, multiple  warheads  for  the  new  US  offen- 
sive missiles  which  can  sepuirate  in  tUght  and 
fly  to  several  widely  dispersed  targets  simul- 
taneously.  This  weapon  enables  the   offense 
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tj  ;..-t..  t.'ate  any  defense  now  foreseeable  The 
US.sK  ^hi.uld  have  It  in  5  7  years 

The  decision  to  deploy  a  thin  ABM  defi-nse 
h.as  been  made  About  one  billion  dollars  is 
already  available  to  t)egln  procurement  How- 
ever the  bulk  of  the  $5  billion  has  not  yet 
been  .lUthorlzed  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
will  be  requested  over  the  next  few  years,  be- 
ginning with  a  modest  amount  for  fiscal  1969 
In  view  of  the  already  available  funds  and 
the  desire  not  to  stir  up  the  opposition  by  a 
large  and  obvious  roqu-.-ft  Before  this  money 
Is  authorized,  however,  and  before  there  is 
any  escalation  in  US  plans  for  the  ABM  the 
Issues  raised  here  should  receive  a  full  hear- 
ing before  the  public  and.  hopefully,  some 
adequate  answers 

Many  of  the  l.ssues  Involved  can  be  evalu- 
ated by  Christians  If  cert.aln  fundamental 
questions  are  .isked  The  central  issue  is  the 
way  in  which  fundament, il  moral  claims  are 
allowed  to  define  the  national  interest  That 
Is  to  say,  measures  for  defense  are  morally 
Justified  In  so  far  .-.s  they  adequately  provide 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  St.'tos'  iialional 
interest*  But  what  is  the  lundamental  na- 
tional interest  of  the  USA  ?  Can  that  legiti- 
mately be  defined  without  reference  to  jus- 
tice reconciliation,  and  the  values  of  com- 
munity' Most  would  .inswer  that  a  USA. 
which  (Joes  not  care  about  Justice  or  recon- 
ciliation or  community,  is  a  USA.  which  has 
departed  from  its  best  foundations  and  tra- 
ditions The  question,  therefore  Is:  What 
ar"  the  implications  of  the  .ABM  decision 
and  its  impllciitions  for  the  U  S  A  national 
Interest?  Do  justice,  reconciliation  and  com- 
munity support  c>r  seriously  qualify,  the  con- 
cept of  national  Interest  suggested  by  the 
ABM  decision'  If  It  is  true  that  a  major  part 
of  morality  Is  awareness,  then  a  good  part  of 
the  task  of  those  concerned  with  the  moral 
Implications  of  v'ov.Tnniental  decisions  and 
policies  is  to  make  people  aware  of  the  deeper 
politico-ethical  issues  involved  in  those  de- 
cisions and  policies  The  recent  .ABM  deci- 
sion is  one  In  which  this  awareness  Is  \iu\l 
Else  It  may  be  proven  true  that  great  nations, 
like  great  minds,  "against  themselves  con- 
spire, and  shun  the  cure  they  most  desire." 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  The  current  American  version  of  the  ABM 
is  the  Nlke-X.  .i  two-mlsslle  system  designed 
for  both  long-range  and  short-range  defense 
against  Incoming  enemy  missiles. 

•  U  S  ititelllgence  expected  another  Chinese 
nuclear  lest  In  late  1967  or  early  1968. 

On  October  9,  after  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced, Clark  made  another  Senate  speech 
cir-plormg  the  decision  as  unwise  militarily, 
icdnomically.  and  diplomatically.  This  time 
he  v^as  Joined  by  five  additional  senators, 
McOovern,  Hart.  Nelson.  Church,  and  Morse. 

'  Ttie  US  already  has  by  far  the  largest  per 
capita  expenditure  for  defense  in  the  world, 
US— $346,  Israel— $169,  USSR— $129,  UK — 
$120. 

'.At  present  v.-riting,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  advocates  are  Senators  Jackson, 
niurmond,  Russell,  Pa.=;tore,  and  Richard 
Mxon, 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
basic  question  of  the  thin  line  between 
Government  interference  and  legitimate 
Government  jurisdiction  i.s  taking  place 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
interest  in  certain  ding  preparations. 
Columnist  James  J.  Kiljiatrick  writing 
in  tlie  January  25  edition  of  the  Wash- 
intiton  Evening  Star  very  thoughtfully 
and  ob.iectively  .'^tiidirs  this  question. 

I  believe  his  timely  remarks  merit 
wide.spread  atleniion,  and  the  article 
follows: 

IIow  To  Balance  Order,  Freedom? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Some  time  \\-lthin  the  next  few  weeks  or 
months.  Dr.  James  Ooddard  will  summon  a 
press  (.onference.  We  Ink-stnined  wretches 
will  turn  cut.  pencils  ix)i3ed. 

"Crentlcmen."  Dr  Goddard  will  say,  in  ef- 
fect, speaking  to  the  American  people,  "from 
this  moment  henceforward,  it  will  be  unlaw- 
ful for  your  family  doctor  to  prescribe  for 
y.iu  any  one  of  300  drugs  you  may  have  been 
t  iking  in  the  past.  You  may  Imagine  these 
drugs  have  been  good  for  you.  We  know  bet- 
ter. We  have  now  ordered  them  off  the  shelf, 
.-^orry  'bout  t.hat." 

.And  thank  you.  Dr.  Goddard.  The  "effi- 
cacy" provisions  of  the  1962  drug  act  will 
l.ave  come  into  full  operation;  and  one  more 
chapter  wtU  have  been  written  In  the  ancient 
conflict  between  liberty  and  order.  Otir 
physicians  will  have  a  little  less  liberty;  the 
country  will  have  a  little  more  order.  The 
theory  Is  that  this  Is  good  for  us.  The  law 
■.vill  be  fulfllled. 

How  good  Is  the  theory?  How  sound  Is  the 
law?  I  write  obsessively  about  this  conflict 
between  liberty  and  order,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  a  bore  But  if  the  great  dichotomy  be- 
tween liberty  and  compulsion  Is  not  compre- 
hended, the  whole  thing  is  lost.  These  are 
not  simple  issues,  capable  of  being  reduced 
:•)  crisp  blacks  and  whites;  they  are  fearfully 
c  .implex  issues.  Color  them  dull  grey. 

The  drug  act  of  1962  directed  Dr.  Goddard's 

food  and  Drug  Administration,  for  the  first 

■ime.    to   make    binding   decisions  as  to   the 

<:yertiveness'  of  drugs.  Up  until  that  time, 

•  .-.e  FD.As  sole  obligation   had  been  to  pass 

n  ilie  "safety"  of  drugs,  and  there  was  no 

rcat   quarrel   about   this.   It  has  long  been 

t  .tabllahed.  under  the  Commerce  Clause,  that 

Congress   may   prohibit   Interstate   traffic  in 
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dangerous  commodities — contaminated  meat, 
infested  grain,  adulterated  food.  The  regula- 
tion of  public  safety  is  unquestioned. 

But  "effectiveness"?  The  FDA  is  now  en- 
gaged In  an  enormous  undertaking.  In  June 
of  1966,  Dr,  Goddard's  agency  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  division  of  medical  s -iences 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
National  Research  Council,  Twenty-nine  pan- 
els, composed  of  162  medical  scientists,  have 
been  engaged.  They  are  to  review  3,6:W  drug 
preparations  that  were  approved  for  market- 
ing between  1938  and  1962.  They  are  to  con- 
sider every  claim  ever  advanced  lor  these 
preparations;  and  they  are  to  classify  the 
drugs  as  effective,  probably  e.Tertive,  possibly 
effective,  and  Inellectlve. 

Mind  you,  there  will  be  no  clinioal  tests. 
No  country  doctors  will  be  jummoned  to 
testify.  No  patients  will  be  caUed  in  to  an- 
swer the  ultimate  question:  Uid  the  drug 
work  for  you?  The  experts  will  cot. duct  not 
a  single  laboratory  experiment.  They  will  re- 
view the  literature.  That  is  all.  'Fhen  the 
panels  will  make  their  recommendations  to 
Dr.  Goddard,  and  Dr.  Goddard.  exercising  the 
power  vested  In  him  by  the  1962  act,  -win  say: 

"Those  drugs  that  are  found  to  be  ine":- 
fectlve  will  be  taken  off  the  shelf-  they  can- 
not be  marketed." 

That  was  what  Dr.  Goddard  s.iid  in  a  press 
conference  on  Dec.  30,  just  after  he  addre.s.'^ed 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  New  York,  He  had  Leen 
on  Ills  best  behavior  in  his  ."speech.  He  had 
dwelled  upon  the  awful  complexities  of  pre- 
scribing drugs  for  Americans  generally.  More 
and  more,  he  said,  a  doctor  must  ask":  What 
does  the  patient  eat?  Where  does  he  work? 
Where  does  he  live?  What  Is  his  total  chemi- 
cal environment?  Dr.  Goddard's  point  was 
that  patients  are  different. 

But  when  he  got  to  describing  the  ef- 
ficacy study,  these  niceties  went  by  the 
board.  This  was  his  concern:  "How  does  the 
drug  really  work  in  the  population  as  a 
whole"?  Efficacy  may  be  a  relative  matter. 
The  FDA's  experts  do  not  profe.-'s  to  be  in- 
fallible. Nevertheless,  compulsory  orders  will 
be  issued  on  "the  opinion  of  the  Academy's 
eminent  evaluators."  And  even  though  a 
"generation  of  doctors"  and  their  patients 
may  attest  the  effectiveness  of  a  particular 
medication,  out  It  goes.  The  incredulous  doc- 
tor, or  the  outraged  patient,  cm  "take  it  to 
the  courts." 

If  the  opinions  of  these  ei-ninent  evaluators 
were  merely  advisory,  or  recommendatory, 
or  cautionary,  no  objection  could  he  taken. 
But  these  opinions  are  about  to  be  writun 
into  binding  rules  and  regulations,  liaving 
the  force  and  effect  of  hw  A  drug  ni.-iy  liave 
worked  for  you.  Your  doctor  no  longer  can 
prescribe  It.  This  is  compulsion  Is  it  wise, 
is  it  wise,  is  It  wise?  I  ask  the  question  at 
the  top  of  my  lungs.  Where  should  freedom 
end?  Where  should  order  begin? 


Support  for  President  Johnson's  Balance- 
of-Payments  Program 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  1,  President  Johnson  announced 
a  number  of  steps  designee'  to  improve 
this  country's  international  balance- 
of-payments  position,  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  dollar  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  international  monetary  system.  The 
President's  proposals  have  received  wide- 
spread support  throughout  the  country. 
No  one  claims  that  these  steps  are  pop- 
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ular  In  fact,  some  of  the  proposals  will 
IMODaoly  cause  hardship  in  certain  quar- 
ters But  it  is  clear  that  these  moves  are 
vitally  necessary.  As  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  pointed  out: 

The.ce  are  responsible  moves.  They  should 
be  greeted  by  responsible  support  from  the 
entire  community. 

To  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  edi- 
torial support  for  the  President's  actions, 
I  in.sert  In  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torials: 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
January  4,  1968,  "Right  Moves  on  the 
Dollar  Front"; 

Tne  Milwaukee  Journal,  Januarv  4, 
10G8,  "Bulwarking  the  Dollar"; 

The  Wyoming  Eaizle,  January  4,  1968, 
■Drastic  Actions '; 

The  State  Journal,  Lansinp;,  Mich., 
January  3.  1968.  Protection  of  Dollar 
Needs  Public  Support"; 

The  Minner.pDlis  Star.  January  3,  1968, 
"In  Defense  of  the  Dollar"; 

The  Denver  Po.st.  January  3,  1968, 
"L.  B.  J.  Seeks  To  Save  Dollars  and 
Gold"; 

The  New  York  Times,  January  9,  1968, 
"Freedom  and  the  Dollar";  and 

The  DCS  Moines  Register,  January  3, 
1968.  "Shoring  Up  the  Dollar'. 

The  editorials  follow: 

I F.- >m    the   Christian   Science   Monitor.   Jan. 

4,  19681 

Right  Moves  on  thk  Doi.i  .mi  Front 

Pre  Ident  Johnson's  \i!;orous  moves  to  re- 
duce, and  finally  eliminate,  America's  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  deserve  the  widest 
passible  ;upport.  Government  prohibitions 
are  never  popular.  But  the  gap  between 
.America's  world  incijme  and  out£;o  has  been 
c  lu.'.ing  a  s:eady  gold  drain  since  1958 — for 
10  :  jng  years — and  the  deficit  markedly 
■iv  ir.  e:icd  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  Pre-=ldpnt 
had  evidently  hoped  that,  with  the  subsid- 
ing (if  two  waves  of  spectacular  ri.ssaiilt  on 
the  dollar,  a  proud  and  potent  nation  could 
.'innounce  that  the  dollar  was  not  gjing  to 
be  dcv.Uued,  and  the  crisis  would  end.  But 
it  V. as  eminently  wl.se  that  the  year-end 
announcement  of  a  payments  deficit  of  be- 
f.veen  $3  5  and  S4  billion  should  not  stand 
by  itself. 

A  new  flight  from  the  dollar  into  gold 
CTu'.d  have  threatened  not  only  the  United 
States"  dwindling  gold  reserves,  but  thosa 
basic  and  essential  strands  nf  confidenco 
which  bulwark  the  Western  world  i-.nd  tlie 
world  tradincr  community. 

So  the  Pre.-ident  lias  announced  m.mria- 
tory  restrictions  on  most  direct  investment 
by  American  corporations  abroad.  .And  there 
will  be  further  steps,  through  legislation 
or  c mperative  action,  to  reduce  bank  lending 
abroad,  re-train  travel  by  Americans  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere,  stimuiate  f  }T- 
eign  investment  and  tourism  in  the  United 
States,  cut  military  expenditures  abroad 
(Without  reducing  the  total  c;f  troops  over- 
tc.isj,  and  promote  world  s.iles  rf  .Ameriran 
gDods   generally. 

Pankers  won't  like  t!ie  lending  restric- 
tions. Europeans  won't  relish  the  touri.'^i 
hold-dov.-n.  We  aren't  told  yet  wh.it  f  irm 
some  restrictions  will  take.  They  may  not 
be  adequate,  tiiough  volunt.iry  programs, 
over  the  past  three  years,  have  moderated 
the  American  dollar  flow  into  foreign  in- 
ve.  tnients. 

The  President  has  said:  "We  cannot  tol- 
erate a  deficit  that  would  endanger  tlie 
stre::gtii  of  the  entire  free  world  economy, 
and  thereby  tiireiiten  our  unprecedented 
]iro:perity   at   home." 
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Thla  reference  to  '  unprecedWlHd  pro«- 
perlty"  polnta  up  the  curluua  f*etor-  Here 
13  a  aurjlngly  prosperous  nation.  exp<,irt- 
mg  more  th<in  It  Imports,  its  corporations 
rnovlng  competitively  in:  i  Europe's  pros- 
perity Yet.  becau.se  ^f  Its  forelgn-ald  pro- 
irram  its  free-apendlnu  tourists  i  the  annual 
1 'avel  deficit  exceeds  B2  billion).  Its  defense 
r.)m.mltments  eirv-und  the  earth  and,  above 
all,  because  if  the  .sharp  drain  of  the  Vlet- 
n.^m  war    "he  firelun  account  Is  in  the  red 

The  basic  .American  position  Is  one  of 
missive  economic  strength  Yet  there  has 
Jwen  mounting  concern,  in  the  international 
marts,  at  'he  apparent  lack  of  American  pol- 
l.-le«  to  head  ulT  inflation,  to  oirb  excesses. 
to    ipply    flnanciiil   disciplines 

Now  the  .idmlnlstratlon  hai  acted  And 
the  President  has  .igaln  .u«ked  Consrress  for 
an  Income  surtax.  ;ind  a.sked  business  .ind 
latx>r  to  curb  wages  and  prices  These  .ire 
responsible  moves  They  should  be  greeted 
by  responsible  support  from  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Jan    4.  1968) 

Br   tWARKINO     THl     tX>tXAR 

The  ao«kin.i  by  {"resident  Johnson  to  Im- 
prove the  .Amerli-an  balance  of  paymenta 
(^Hisltion  iii'.d  .-.tern  the  dollar  outflow  are 
necessary,  t-ven  if  ilLstastefui  und  contrary  to 
<.u-   tradition   as   frf*-    tii.ts   .ind   travelers 

One  ironv  m  that  ii'Mi*:  nal  curbs  on  in- 
«  (.estment  ;ihroad  come  .it  :i  time  when  such 
;nve8tment.i  are  returning  more  than  we  are 
r  putting  into  foreign  enterprises  And  the 
call  f';ir  .\merlcans  to  .sharply  curb  foreign 
travel  comes  as  our  own  government  in- 
creases efforts  to  lure  European  travelers 
here 

The  real  cause  of  our  Internattonal  balance 
of  payments  trouble  Is  not  trade  or  Invest- 
ment or  travel  It  Is  the  cost  of  our  military 
budget   and    in   escalating   war   in   Vietnam 

Yet  without  such  action  na  the  president 
calLs  for  we  could  expect  a  real  financial  crisis 
wuhln  a  year  Not>ody  expects  vis  to  sud- 
denly withdraw  from  Vietnam,  so  the  tther 
alternatives  must  carry  the  load. 

The  Investment  curbs  come  on  top  of  vol- 
untary curbs  that  most  .American  businesses 
have  observe  1  recently  The  rate  of  invest- 
ment abroad  did  slow  at  the  presidents  re- 
(juest  The  TOO  or  so  companies  investing 
heavily  in  Europe  will  not  like  extending 
curbs  and  some  mjiy  even  challenge  the  presi- 
dent s  powers  to  Impose  them  nod  take  the 
case  into  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  they 
,ire  economically  unsound  And  the  loss  of 
American  dollars  by  some  European  coun- 
tries may  induce  them  to  cut  back  on  spend- 
ing here  for  internalion.il  business  Is  a  two 
way  street 

Ideally   the  presidents   program   would  be 

accompanied     by    wage- price    controls— and 

thev  could  be  in  the  L'fllni!  if  labor  .ind  pro- 

dticera  fall  to  co-operate  m  holding  reaaon- 

^  able  wage-price  lines 

The  end  goal,  of  course.  l>  to  prevent  infla- 
tion and  insure  the  stability  of  the  dollar — 
to  keep  this  country  In  time  from  having  to 
devalue  and  tighten  belts  is  the  British  had 
to  do  The  dollar  Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system '  It  Is  In  almost 
everyone  3  Interest  to  keep  It  sound  It  cer- 
tainly IS  to  our  interest 

Until  Vietnam  can  be  settled  other  areas 
of  monetary  outflow  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  restraints  Nobody  much  Is  going 
to  like  It.  but  there  seems  little  else  that 
can  be  done 

I  From   the   Cheyenne    iWyo.  i    Eagle.   Jan.   4 

19681 

Dkastic  Actions 

President  Johnson  has  ordered  curbs  <in  all 

new    investments    abroad    md    appealed    to 

Americans  to  limit  overseas  travel  in  moves 

to  reduce  this  nation  s  balance  of  payments 

deficit  and  bolster  the  dollar. 


EXTINSIONS  OF  RKMARK.S 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  for  1967 
soired   to  »3  5  billion   to  14   billion 

That  means  simply  that  we  spent  that 
much  more  money  abrt>ad  than  we  brought 
m  from  abroad  .And  to  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion. French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  a  few  others  have  been  putting  on  the 
pressure  for  c-onverslon  of  dolliirs  Into  gold, 
thus  threatening  <iur  gold  reserves,  and  the 
stability  of  the  dollar 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
series  of  actions  he  was  t.iklng  would  Im- 
prove The  US  bnlance  of  payments  position 
bv  «3  billion  In  1968 

His  proposals  and  the  .imountji  he  hopes 
win  be  Raved  In  I'iiS  are 

$1  billion  bv  mandatory  curbs  on  nil  new 
oversells  investments  He  signed  an  execu- 
tive order  that  bans  in  ICMM  .ill  new  direct 
investment  to  continental  Western  Europ>e 
and  other  developed  nations  For  newly  de- 
veloping countries  the  new  lnvestment.s  will 
be  limited  to  110  per  cent  of  the  1965-66 
average 

»500  million  from  Ms  appeal  for  restricted 
travel  bv  Americans  coupled  with  legisla- 
tion that  win  be  proposed  later  "I  am  ask- 
ing the  -American  people  to  defer  for  the 
next  t»o  years  Ul  non-essential  travel  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere."  the  Presi- 
dent Slid 

S50()  million  because  Johnson  ha*  con- 
vinced the  Feder.il  Reserve  board  to  tighten 
iti  program  of  re.strainlng  US.  banks  from 
lending  money  overseas  He  also  gave  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin  swndby  authority  to  Invoke  man- 
datory control.s  on  foreign  lending  if  'such 
controls  become  desirable  or  necessary  " 

5500  million  by  directing  all  his  cabinet  of- 
ficers til  tind  ways  of  reducing  federal  gov- 
ernment spending  overseiLS 

8500  million  bv  Kendlng  special  representa- 
tives to  various  countries  to  discuss  the  trade 
situation,  particularly  with  countries  en- 
Joying  a  trade  .surplus 

President  Johnsons  .irastic  actions  un- 
doubtedly will  linng  complaints,  both  at 
home  und  abroad 

Some  countries,  including  France,  may 
suiter  from  the  loss  of  income  from  free- 
spending  American  travelers.  (It  has  been 
estimated  the  vast  numbers  of  Americans 
tr  i.eling  abroad  contributed  about  $2  billion 
to   the   balance  of   payments  deficit  ) 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  some  drastic 
action  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
value  of  'he  American  dollar,  und  to  protect 
our  supply  of  gold  should  pressure  on  the 
gold  supply  force  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
everytKKly  would  t>e  hurt  -including  each  of 
us  as  Individuals 

In  the  meantime,  we  hnd  It  difficult  to 
understand  why  anvone  would  want  to 
travel  abroad,  unyway  -at  least  until  after 
they  have  explored  the  cultural,  recreational 
and  scenic  wonders  of  these  United  States. 

For  instance,  where,  in  all  the  world, 
could  anyone  find  more  spectacular  scenic 
beauty   than  right  here  In  Wyoming' 

[From    the    Lansing   State   Journal.    Jan     3, 

i;»fi8t 
Ph   recnioN  or  D<ii.i.ar  Needs  Public  Scpport 

In  defense  of  the  American  dollar.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  the  nation's  atten- 
tion to  a  plan  of  action  designed  to  reduce 
the  gap  m  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
It  Is  a  matter  that  both  requires  and  merits 
the  su[iport  of  the  people 

TTie  balance  of  payments  represents  the 
difference  In  the  amount  of  American  dol- 
lars spent  outside  this  country  hy  the  United 
States  government  and  the  American  people 
and  the  amount  of  American  dollars  returned 
by  foreigners  for  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased  in   this  Country 

President  Johnson  revealed  that  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  would  reach  $3  5 
to  »4  billion  m  1968.  the  highest  total  In 
seven  years.  It  also  conies  at  a  time  when  the 
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.American  dollar  Is  under  extremely  heavy 
pressure  because  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
Brltlf-h  pound  and  attempts  bv  the  French 
government   to  weaken   the  dollar 

It  Is  Imperative  that  every  effort  that  cm 
possibly  be  made  to  protect  the  American 
doUiir  be  put  forth  by  our  government  and 
by  the  American  people  II  will  require  some 
drastic  ch.inges,   even  If  only  tem|>orarllv 

The  President  has  urged  among  other  pro- 
posals, that  Amerlcan.s  greatly  curtail  forelcn 
travel  It  appears  likely  that  CDngresslon.il 
assistance  will  be  lorthconiing  In  this  are.i 
through  the  placing  of  specific  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  travelers  may  t.ike 
abroad  Another  suggestion  under  considera- 
tion Is  the  enactment  of  a  Uix  on  forelcn 
travel  tickets  ;is  a  means  of  discouraem,: 
the  flow  of  American  money  to  other  coun- 
tries 

Greater  emph.^sls  also  will  be  made  (•, 
voluntary  support  hy  Americans  for  dome.>:t: 
travel  rather  than  foreign  travel  The  beau" 
and  variety  of  the  American  landscape  from 
coa5t  to  coast  makes  the  choice  of  ;i  home. 
land  vacation  Instead  of  a  European  vaca- 
tion   particularly    attractive. 

Congress  can  help.  too.  by  placing  slmll  ir 
t'avel  restrictions  on  Junketing  lawmaker.- 
whether  they  travel  on  so-called  counterp.iri 
funds  or  not  Congressmen  can  hardly  expect 
constituents  to  heed  the  plea  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  "See  America  First"  while  thcv 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  plobe  to  tiiL- 
other  at  taxpayer  expen.se  and  often  tn 
missions  of  questionable  merit. 

Hopefully,  some  serious  thought  may  nlsci 
be  Riven  to  reducing  the  flow  of  dollars 
abroad  lus  a  result  of  American  aid  to  for- 
eign countries  Certainly  the  be.st  help  thn- 
we  can  give  our  f<jrelgn  friends  U  to  main- 
tain strength  in  the  American  dollar  so  th  ;' 
we  win  have  the  economic  means  to  provide 
.i.ssistance,  if  necessary,  at  a  later  date  .\ 
weakened  dollar  would  hurt  these  countrio- 
in  the  long  run  as  much  as  it  would  hurt 
our  own   nation 

Other  proposals  advanced  by  the  President 
in  the  campaign  to  cut  the  balance  of  pav- 
ments  deficit  Include  tightening  of  control; 
on  bank  lending  abroad  and  on  American 
investments    in    foreign    lands. 

These,  and  perhaps  still  other  me.isures  to 
be  offered  liter  if  the  need  persists,  should 
get  the  support  of  a  majority  of  American? 

Failure  to  respond  j)Ofiltlvely  to  the  need 
for  protecting  the  American  dollar  can  le.ia 
only  to  more  troubles  lor  the  American 
people 

I  From   the   Minneapolis  Star,   Jan.   3.    196H 
In  Defense  of  the  Dollar 

President  Johnson  Jolted  businessme:; 
bankers  and  the  tourist  Industry  New  Yeir  - 
d.iy  with  his  prescription  for  curing  the  i!.- 
of  the  dollar.  The  Jolt  was  a  severe  one.  bir 
the  alternatives  could  be  even  more  severe 

.At  the  heart  of  the  trouble  i.s  a  balnnce  o: 
payments  deficit  that  has  persisted,  despa  ■ 
sporadic  attempts  to  stem  the  flow  of  dollar.s 
abroad,  for  17  out  of  the  past  18  years.  Pre- 
liminary figures  for  1967  give  additional  cause 
fjr  .ilarm:  the  deficit  for  the  year  swelled 
to  a  range  of  $3  5  billion  to  $4  billion.  The 
continuing  deficit  has  brought  sharp  critl- 
eism  from  foreign  bankers  and  trovernment.'^ 
and  speculative  attacks  on  the  dollar  by  thos<' 
who  "bet"  that  the  Ui^lted  States  would  h.i\ e 
to  devalue  the  currency  by  raising  the  price 
of  gold  from  f  35  an    >unce 

To  restore  faith  In  the  doll.ir.  the  President 
had  '.'•'  do  ■  something  "  That  "something 
turned  out  to  be  restrictions — to  replace  voi- 
unt-iry  curbs — on  private  investment  :ind 
lending  abroad,  and  .i  propi.JsaI  for  legishi- 
tion  to  discourage  Americans  from  traveling 
abroad. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  this  kind  of  cure 
for  the  deficit  disease  Restrictions  in  Invet-t- 
ment  abroad  could  Injure  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S    companies  overseas,  and  m 
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the  long  run  cut  back  the  Income  received 
m  this  country  from  those  investments.  The 
travel  restrictions  could  be  especially  painful 
to  in.iny  Americans  who  spend  their  vaca- 
tions abroad. 

This  is  bitter  medicine,  but  If  the  President 
had  not  moved  now.  he  would  have  to  move 
later  with  sever  deflationary  measures.  In- 
volving rigid  w.ipe  and  price  controls,  quotas 
on  imports.  et<-  Tliere  i.s  more  that  needs  to 
be  done  now.  however,  to  reetore  confidence 
in  the  dollar.  Topping  this  priority  list  Is  a 
tax  increase  to  curb  Inflation  and  prevent 
our  exports  from  being  priced  out  of  world 
markets 

I  From  tiie  Denver  Post.  Jan.  3,  1968] 
1  B  J.  Seeks  To  Save  Dollars  and  Gold 
When  President  Johnson  says  that  the 
United  ."state.s  hM  had  a  b.ilanceof  payments 
deficit  in  17  of  the  last  18  years,  what  he 
means  is  this 

In  each  of  those  years.  Americans  and  their 
government  have  spent,  given,  lent  and  in- 
vc-sted  more  money  in  other  countries  than 
people  and  governments  In  those  countries 
have  sijent.  ^iven.  lent  and  Invested  In  the 
l'nile<l  st.ates. 

Foreigners  and  forcipn  governments  have 
:- :>ent  more  money  to  buy  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  eiu-h  of  those  years  than  we  have  to 
buy  theirs.  But  our  foreign  giving,  lending 
and  investing— .md  In  recent  years  our  war 
sijending  in  Vietmun— have  more  than  offset 
our  .advantage  in  triule. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  net  outflow  of 
dollars  from  the  United  Slates  to  other  coun- 
tries m  every  yor  since  1950,  e.xcept  the  year 
1957,  when  Hie  clo.sing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
broui^ht  a  .sJiarp  Increiuse  in  our  exports  of  oil. 
Tlie  dollars  -hat  have  been  liowlng  into 
foreign  hands  are  ultimately  redeemable  in 
gold.  They  constitute  claims  against  the 
tlwlndling  US,  i^-old  .-apply.  Although  that 
supply  i.s  now  around  $12  billion,  our  law  re- 
quires that  $106  billion  be  retained  to  cover 
L'5  per  cent  of  t!ie  money — or  Federal  Reserve 
notes — now  m  circulation. 

Our  net  loss  of  dollars  m  1967 — our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  in  that  one  vear— was 
more  than  twice  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  to  wipe  out  our  cold  margin  above 
the  $10.6  billion  cover. 

Tills  h.is  not  b.-ouszht  a  poid  crisis  because 
most  foreign  holders  of  dollars  would  rather 
cxchance  them  lor  goods  nnd  services  or  draw 
interest  on  t-hem  than  exchange  them  for 
,i,'o:d.  If  they  did  exchange  them  for  gold  in 
large  volume,  the  United  States  could  abolish 
or  lower  its  J5  |)er  cent  gold  cover  without 
any  senoiLs  consequeiicet.. 

But  the  be.st  approach  i.s  not  to  free  more 
gold  but  to  protect  the  gold  we  have  by  stop- 
ping the  outllow  of  dollars  that  can  "be  re- 
deemed in  gold. 

That  is  what  President  Johnson  is  seeking 
to  do  through  the  measures  lie  announced  at 
his  press  conference  on  New  Year's  Day  in 
Texas. 

He  ordered  curbs  on  the  amounts  of  dollars 
that  can  flow  out  into  foreign  investments. 

He  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ta 
•i2hten  existing  restriunts  on  the  outfiow  of 
dollars  into  foreign  loans. 

He  pro]xxsed  restraints  on  travel  outside  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere  for  the  next  two  years 
so  that  l'e\^■er  dollars  will  be  carried  abroad 
'jy  tourists. 

He  i>roix)6ed  negotiations  and  legislation  to 
relieve  s^ome  of  the  disadvantages  American 
exports  suffer  abroad  and  bring  in  more  trade 
ilollars  to  otlsel  otlier  dollar  losses. 

He  ordered  his  Cabinet  to  try  to  stop  $500 
-lUion  of  the  dollar  outflow  by  curbing  aid 
nd  defense  expenditures  abroad. 

The  comj)Iete  program  is  designed  to  re- 
'.luce  the  net  outflow  of  dollars  by  $3  billion 
I  year  It  is  an  unpleasant  program — and  It 
will  encounter  difficulties— but  it  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  thing  the  President  can  do 
under  the  circumstances. 
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One  of  the  problems  is  that  to  the  extent 
the  program  succeeds  In  solving  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem,  it  will  Intensitfy 
the  balance  of  payments  problems  of  other 
countries. 

The  devaluation  of  the  pound,  for  example, 
will  prove  less  helpful  to  Britain  than  it 
v^■ould  have  proved  if  the  United  States  were 
not  taking  steps  to  curb  the  flow  of  dollars 
to  Britain  and  other  countries. 

One  British  official  said  privately:  "We  ap- 
preciate that  any  country  with  b.ilance  of 
j)ayments  troubles  must  in  the  end  take  sl^ps 
that  hurt  others.  That's  the  price  we  pay  for 
a   working   international   monetary   system." 

The  new  U.S.  curb  on  foreign  liue.stments, 
in  the  long  run,  could  InleusUy  r.ither  thaii 
c.ise  our  balance  of  piyments  deficit.  Our 
return  from  previous  lorelgn  investments  ex- 
ceeds our  current  dollar  outflow  lor  new  in- 
vestments by  about  $1,5  billion. 

In  the  short  run.  liowever.  while  the  re- 
turn from  past  investment  Ls  still  coming  in 
strong,  it  will  be  helpful  ut  curb  the  outflow 
of  dollars  for  new  investment. 

The  answer  to  the  balance  of  pavments 
problems,  in  the  long  run.  must  he  in'  a  new 
international  monetary  arrangement,  rather 
than  in  unilateral  national  action.  Bui  the 
President  must  iirotect  the  United  Suites  in 
the  present  situation,  and  his  New  Vear'o  pro- 
posal seems  a  .sensible  wnv  of  doinc  it. 


IFrom  the  New  'i'ork  Times.  J.m  9.  19G8| 
Freedom  a.nd  the  Dollar 

The  loss  of  more  than  $l  billion  in  gold 
from  the  Treasury's  dwindling  stocks  i.s  a 
clear  indication  that  President  Johnson  de- 
layed unduly  long  in  announcine  liis  pro- 
posals for  reducing  the  deficit  in  t!ie  na- 
tion's balance  of  payments. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  program,  however, 
delay  wa-s  understandable.  The  United  States 
has  traditionally  championed  free  movement 
for  private  capital  and  lor  private  tourism. 
Now  restrictions  .are  being  imposed  both  on 
people  and  on  funds  in  a  belated  eilort  to  cut 
down  on  the  outflow  of  dollars  abroad. 

These  harsh  and  uncharacteristic  niea.sures 
have  been  imposed  in  the  past  only  in  criti- 
cal wartime  situations.  But  a  wartime  crisis 
IS  here  again;  and  even  if  President  Jcjhnson 
presented  his  proposals  without  einph.isizing 
■Vietnam,  it  is  the  impact  of  that  conflict  that 
I'lone  can  Justify  such  drastic  controls  over 
freedom  of  movement  and  ol  iiivestment. 

The  system  of  linking  the  dollar  to  gold  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  is  noi  perlect.  We 
have  frequently  criticized  its  working  and 
pointed  out  its  weaknes.ses.  Yet  for  all  its 
faults,  it  has  furnished  the  framework  for  an 
unprecedented  expansion  in  world  trade  and 
investment  and  for  the  promotion  oi  greater 
monetary  cooperation  between  povernm.nts 
and  central  banks  around  the  world  tlian  has 
ever  before  been  known.  It  is  this  moneuiry 
framework,  which  the  United  States  took 
so  large  a  part  in  designing,  lliat  would  be 
shattered  by  any  sudden  departure  of  the 
United  States  from  the  present  international 
system.  The  latter  needs  to  be  reformed 
through  international  cooperation.  not 
wrecked  by  unilateral  action. 

The  United  States  would  pay  a  very  heavy 
price  if  it  scrapped  the  rules  that  it  helped  to 
formulate,  and  that  other  countries  have  ob- 
served, simply  because  it  now  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  abide  by  them.  Under  present  a^n- 
ditions.  a  'floating  exchange  rate  would  more 
likely  be  a  sinking  exchange  rate  and  a  back- 
door devaluation,  while  revaluation  of  tlie 
price  of  gold  would  do  nothing  by  itself  to  re- 
pair the  basic  weaknesses  in  tlie  existing 
machinery.  On  the  contrarv.  unilateral 
change  in  the  rules  would  shatter  confidence 
altogether,  threatening  a  drastic  shrinkage  in 
world  trade. 

The  President's  program  is  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  foreign  complaints  about  American 
payments  policies.  It  should  hold  down  cor- 
porate investment  abroad,  whose  magnitude 
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has  been  disturbing  some  of  America's  closest 
allies.  It  should  check  the  recurrent  attacks 
of  gold  fever,  which  are  far  more  unsettling 
to  financial  markets  than  the  temporary  ad- 
justments that  will  now  be  required. 

If  Mr.  Johnson's  program  proves  success- 
ful in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  dol- 
lar, reform  will  be  possible.  By  cutting  down 
on  the  glut  of  dollars  abroad,  the  United 
States  will  be  restoring  faith  in  its  leadership 
and  in  the  prospects  for  cooperative  reform 

Yet  the  drive  to  reduce  the  payments  d"l- 
U-it  must  not  be  .shouldered  completely  liv 
the  private  sector.  Sacrifice  should  be  shared 
I'he  Federal  Government  has  Uj  exercise 
restraint  in  Its  own  spending,  and  there  are 
certain  areas  where  this  can  be  done  without 
harm  to  basically  necessary  socio-economic 
domestic  programs.  Indeed,  the  Adminis- 
tration's own  efforts  will  be  the  key  to  the 
dollar's  fortunes.  The  Uister  it  regains  con- 
trol over  the  deficit,  the  f.ister  can  freedom 
of  private  movement  be  restored. 

IFrom  the  Des  M  lines  Register.  Jan  3,  lriG8| 
Shoring  Up  the  Dollar 
Willie  most  Americans  spent  New  Ye.ir's 
iJ.iy  lollowing  the  bouncing  f(X)tball.  Presi- 
dent John.son  tried  to  recover  a  fumbled  eco- 
nomic policy.  In  a  major  mess;ige.  the 
President  outlined  a  tough  protrram  lor 
^-.taunching  the  dollar  drain  and  brincmg 
about  a  balance  in  Americi's  I'.reipn  pay- 
ments and  receipts. 

"The  health  of  tlie  international  economic 
.sy.siem  rests  on  a  sound  iiitemational  money 
in  tiie  same  way  a.s  the  health  of  our  domestic 
ic  jnomy  rests  on  a  sound  domestic  money." 
he  said.  "Today,  our  domesuc  money — the 
U.S.  dollar — is  also  the  money  most  used 
;n  iiitemational  transactions.  That  money 
cm  be  sound  at  home — ;us  it  surely  is— yet 
c.in  hs  in  trouble  abroad — ;ts  it  now  threatens 
t  I  become." 

The  balance  sheet;,  (;{  money  flowing  uiVi 
and  out  of  the  United  Slates  trace  the  oricm 
•  ;  t:.:s  threat.  Thev  .show  deficits  m  17  t,i  tlie 
I  ..St  18  years.  A  1960  deficit  of  $3.9  billion 
w.is  .squeezed  down  to  $1.3  billion  m  1965 
.;nd  19G6  but  rv>se  sharjiiy  in  1967  to  some  $3.5 
t"  $1  billion. 

The  President's  protirani  for  .slowing  the 
dollar  outflow  includes  niaiidatory  limits  on 
direct  foreign  investments  by  U  S.  lirms. 
•.oluiitary  or  mandatory  restrictions  on  tlie 
'.■:.>:umc  of  foreign  loans  by  US.  banks,  a  call  t  > 
the  American  people  to  defer  for  two  years 
nonessential  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  pressure  on  NATO  allies  vj  help 
o'fset  tlie  U.S.  payments  deficit,  jilans  f.jr 
."-timulating  U.S.  exportf  and  for  encouraging 
1  'reign  investment  and  t:avcl  in  the  United 
.SLit.es. 

■The  fi.'st  line  of  defense  oi  the  dollar  is 
the  strength  of  the  American  economv."  tlie 
President  .said.  He  placed  new  pressure  o'.\ 
Cuncrre.cs  to  enact  his  year-old  anti-ii.flatlon 
.surtax  ]>ro;x>sal.  jjromised  sjiendine  restric- 
tions and  outlined  plans  to  work  with  biLi- 
iicsE  and  labor  leaders  i o  encourage  \(.;,'.;e- 
13 -ice  restraint. 

The  tax  increase  1=  most  important, 
psychologically.  The  ri ollar  deficit  in  itself 
would  not  be  dangerous  if  inflation  and  fear 
abroad  that  tlie  U.S.  will  not  control  it  did 
not  cau.se  .i  flight  from  the  dollar  and  an 
outflow  nl  gold.  Congress  must  .act  soon  to 
s-„reiigthen  the  President's  program  by  giv- 
ing him  his  tax  increase. 

.Some  corporation  leaders  probably  will 
yowl  at  tile  post-holiday  headache  the  Presi- 
dent  has  given  them.  For  two  years,  they  have 
Voluntarily  reduced  .overseas  investments. 
They  can  assert,  accurately,  that  in  the  lone 
run  foreign  investments  return  profits  which 
improve  the  balance  of  payments.  Tourists. 
we  suspect,  won't  worry  about  international 
high  hnance— they  won  just  go  where  thev 
jjlease. 

Yet,  after  making  these  reservations,  it  is 
difficult  to  improve  on  the  President's  signal 
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calMnir  W'.th  the  aid  of  ConBTess,  he  rinds 
himself  In  the  position  -if  :i  quurierbark  vii'h 
third  down  a.nd  long  yajdag*  to  t)e  gained 
He  tia«  U<  scramble 

J  -hniton's  maB<»i?e  rec'*rnlBe«  Increased  In- 
•  T':  lUonal  trade  as  the  m<i«t  prr'nUslntr  Ion«- 
■T.r.  solution  to  the  p.«vments  gap  U  S  ex- 
•^K'.-t  ^iles  list  vear  total  $45  bUUori.  tS  o  bU- 
.;  II  :ii.>re  than  imp<irtj  uid  are,  as  he  said. 
■  the  orner'-tone  of  our  balance  of  payments 
pos'tlon  ■■  He  called  for  a  $2<X)  million  pro- 
gram to  prrimote  the  sale  of  U  S  goods  over- 
&?,»■?  and  $500  million  to  Improve  the  npera- 
tloiLS  uf  the  Expr>rt-Impt>rt  Bank 

The  5'resldent  ix.mmendably  did  not  Uike 
the  iliiiaory  way  uut  nf  reci>nxmendlng  hleher 
tariffs  or  import  quotas,  now  being  ureed  by 
protectionist  groups,  to  -educe  the  p.\%-ment.^ 
deficit.  That  would  be  a  self-defeating 
rem*<l%-.  which  soon  would  result  In  itn  equal 
or  .rrpater  reduction  :n  exports. 

The  President's  Investment  restrictions 
recognize  the  ability  of  Western  European 
nations  which  Anwrica  helped  rebuild  and 
defend  to  :ad  In  leveling  the  b»ilance  of  pay- 
ments They  recognize  the  special  need  for 
American  capital  of  the  lesser  de\eloped 
countnes. 

The  pcogram  r.ut'.lned  bv  the  President  will 
answer  tlie  doubters  who  have  been  predlet- 
ln«t  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  One  speech, 
however.  d'Tesn't  win  a  hiUlgame  T)  do  that, 
CongresB  ajid  others  will  have  to  help. 


Cons^restman  Blatnik  Emphasizei  the 
Tr«m«i>(ioat  Importanc*  of  the  Great 
Ukes 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WI3C'  o.-siji 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mere 
Rlaiice  at  the  map  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  the  Great  Lakes  to  both  the 
United  States  and  f)ur  Canadian  neigh- 
bors. 

But  one  rets  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  value  of  these  lakes — the 
largest  bod,v  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world— only  by  considerin:,'  their  rela- 
tion to  the  mi;;hty  economy  which  lias 
grown  up  around  them. 

This  was  .set  forth  comprehen.sively 
and  clearly  m  a  recent  .speech  by  nur  dis- 
tinguished colleasue  John   Blatnik. 

I  Include  hereafter  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman Blatnik's  .speech  to  the  joint 
conference  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Dominion  Marine  Asso- 
ciation on  Jaiiuai-y  23.  ISoO,  at  Sea  Is- 
land. Ga.: 
Tut   World  Looks    \t  Irs  Largest  Bodt  or 

Fresh  Water 

I  By    Congressman   John   A.    Blatmik   before 

the  Joint  conference  of  the  Luke  Carriers' 

Association  and  Dominion  Marine  Assocla- 

ti   n  Set.  Island.  Ga  .  January  23.  1968) 

It  s  a  pleasure  to  Join   with  you.  the  lake 

shipping  pros  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 

St.iies  as  vou  zero  in  on   the  problems  and 

progress  of  our  Great  Lakes.  As  you  know,  it 

Is  an  area  that  I  have  long  been  interested  in 

,'.nd  feel  very  close  tC).  We  assemble  today  to 

discuss  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  In  the 

•Aurid     The    meaiung    of    water    to    modern 

America  Is  the  concern  of  the  century   It  can 

be  one  of  our  finest  assets  or  one  of  our  worst 

liabilities.  We,  ^n  the  Great  Lakes,  have  come 
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to  resoe'-t  !t  \Vr  hn-e  !>-f»rned  thi^t  l.ireely 
thru  the  benefi's  of  this  valuable,  versiitlle 
natuTHl  resource  we  m  the  eiKht  Great  I-akes 
states,  contrlbut-e  40'T  to  50  *  of  all  the 
taxes  collect»»d  In  the  United  States  by  the 
Federal  Government  Over  5.5  niUllon  people 
In  the  United  States  nnd  Canada  live  and 
look  to  the  Great  Lakes  to  suiiport  one  of 
the  world's  great  concentrations  of  indus- 
try, mines,  forests,  porta,  farms  and  recrea- 
tiL.nnl  f::ellltle3  With  this  Immense  concen- 
tration if  capital  and  population,  the  whole 
world  benefits  from  the  great  scientists  our 
universities  produce-  i  e  .  our  own  Minne- 
sota-trained. Dr  Barnard,  left  the  Great 
Lakes  ^rea  and  Ui  mitklng  world-wide  news 
with  the  heart  transplant  The  world  looks  to 
the  Great  Lakes  for  the  vast  Iron  nnd  steel 
production  and  to  you  lake  carriers  to  dis- 
tribute these  sought  after  goods  that  have 
been  produced  by  and  are  carried  to  their 
de«riny  via  Great  Lakes  waters.  The  once 
small  port  towns  of  the  Great  Lakes  like 
Chicago.  Duluth-Superlor.  Detroit.  Cleveland. 
Milwaukee.  Buffalo,  and  Toledo  are  now  truly 
World  ports.  The  world  now  receives  over  810 
billion  or  over  >j  of  all  export  products  from 
the  Great  Lakes  area. 

CENERATtS    LOCAL    AND    STATE    FUNDS 

With  the  opening  if  the  seaw.iy.  our  pro- 
portion of  world  shipping  greatly  increased 
und  our  Great  Lakes  ports  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  local  and  state  funds 
for  new  facilities  This  Involves  construction 
of  many  new  general  cargo  warehouses,  rail- 
lines,  heavy-lift  cranes,  new  docks.  ;ind  nu- 
merous other  port  oriented  facilities  such  as 
t.mk  farms  for  storage  of  liquid  fats  and  oils 
and  gTaln  elevators 
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With  these  in-w  and  improved  parts  plus 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seav.aj-.  all  portions  of  the 
globe  become  a  neighbor  user  of  our  Great 
Lakes'  agriculture,  mining,  nnd  Industrial 
products.  Next  ye.ir  will  be  the  Tenth  Anni- 
versary for  this  creat  trafflc  artery  that  has 
meant  so  much  tt)  the  Great  Lakes  area  and 
to  the  world. 

UrrXR-LAKE  COMMERCE 

The  Great  Lakes  as  a  tralflc  route  con- 
tinues to  cUmb  la  importance  and  continues 
to  attract  enormous  capital  Investment  The 
worlds  largest  brand  new  steel  center  Is  at 
Burns  Harbor  at  Gary.  Indiana.  This  is  but 
another  landmark  that  rstlects  the  starring 
role  of  water  transportation  in  the  growtii 
and  expansion  of  industry  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

When  you  lix)k  at  the  water  map  of  the 
United  States  and  pick  out  the  heaviest 
water  uiers.  you  pick  out  the  tireat  Lakes 
stat.es  This  is  but  another  barometer  of  the 
huge  industrial  complex  being  supported  by 
the  waters  oJ  t.iC  Great  I^kes. 

NEED   FOR    MORE   U.S.   StttPS 

This  Increase  in  industrial  and  agrlcultur.il 
pr'^dtl'tiotis  calls  for  increased  sluppmg.  We 
nee^l  r.'.are  U.S.  vessels  carrying  cargoes  in  the 
Great  Lakfts  region.  Our  Canadian  neighbor's 
fleet  !3  expanding,  but.  generally  ours  Is  de- 
cUnln;  With  the  new  lock  scheduled  to  open 
in  mid-June,  things  should  look  up  for  the 
US.  Lake  fleet.  The  two  shipbuilding  facil- 
ities bciag  constructed  on  Lake  Erie  to  han- 
dle one  thousand  foot  vessels — one  all  new 
(Erie.  P.i.)  and  ore  a  major  expansion  (Lor- 
ain. Ohio  I  ^provide  the  means  for  the  U.S. 
lake  shippers  to  fully  utilize  the  new  aid  to 
great  economy  in  the  Great  Lakes  commerce. 

NAVIGATION      SEASON      EXTENSION 

To  Improve  the  health  of  our  lake  carriers 
Is  to  Increase  the  economic  vitality  of  our 
Lake  region.  One  of  the  crippling  factors  In 
the  overall  health  of  lake  traffic  Is  the  short 
se.ison.    A    comprehensive    study    of    winter 
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na.  Igatlon  Is  underwity  and  Is  being  chaired 
by  Professor  John  Ha/z.ird  of  MIchiir.in  State 
University  He  has  enlisted  the  resources  of 
most  of  the  major  nnd  distinguished  univer- 
sities within  the  mld-contlnent.  Scicntl.'f 
from  these  great  Institulliins  of  learning  hate 
ofTcrcd  to  [lartlclpate  I  am  glad  these  fl'.e 
minds  nre  being  directed  to  this  most  worth- 
while study. 

ECONOMIC     UNITY 

Just  as  the  extended  season  benefits  not 
only  our  Lake  area  but  also  the  world  so 
would  other  rese.irch  such  as  developing  new 
markets  for  our  products.  Transportation 
cm  be  the  real  key  to  our  economic  unity 
We  have  a  rreat  region  with  natural  rcsourco.s 
nnd  human  t.\lent.  We  ore  Joining  hands  lii 
mny  ureas  to  improve  and  to  think  not  <'f 
county  or  municipal  boundaries  but  of  the 
whole  area.  The  region  has  no  limits  when 
v^'e  unify  Look  nt  wh.it  thev  have  done  with 
processed  animal  feeds.  W.itcr-horne  traffic 
cirrled  nearly  $6  million  or  about  four  times 
the  value  of  the  trade  in  this  area  only  five 
years  earlier. 

THE     rOWFR     OF     THE     TELLET 

Think  Of  the  Impact  of  the  taconlte  pellet 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  world.  Where 
v.ould  we  be  If  we  could  not  market  thi.s 
fantr.stlc  product  by  bulk  movement  by  w.i- 
ter?  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  this  cianl  - 
the  taconlte  pellet.  Just  Imagine  In  ten  years, 
taconlte  production  in  North  .Vmcrlcan  h.us 
Jumped  to  40  million  tons  a  yc.:r  Ten  ycar.s 
.•go  it  was  Just  one  nUUion  tons.  Just  imagine 
what  this  basic  material  has  done  for  our 
civilization.  This  is  another  example  of  wh.it 
research  has  created  and  the  world  is  now 
the  beneflclary.  But.  even  rcsearcii  is  of  no 
valvie  If  we  could  nut  depend  tin  our  lakers' 
bulk  movement  to  get  metal  to  the  coiy 
sumcr. 

NOTEWORTHY     GREAT     L.\KE3         y^ 
DEVELOPMENTS     IN     IBGT  , 

The  world  can  be  proud  of  the  surt'es  for- 
ward made  by  Its  hirgest  body  of  fresh  water. 
Like  the  pellet,  our  region  is  being  m^xlern- 
Ized  to  meet  the  challenees  of  chang.n- 
needs — lets  look  at  a  few  of  f-.cm: 

New  bulk  c.irgo  1  >iding  f.iciUties  using 
conveyor  bells  and  stockpiles. 

Superior.  Wisconsin,  opened  a  f.uMllty  last 
year  nnd  by  the  end  of  the  season  had  loaded 
over  19  million  tons  of  iron  ore  pelle'-. 
Duluth  Inaugurated  a  similar  f.icillty  in  1966 

Sanduskv,  Ohio,  opened  a  facility  to  load 
coal  In  1967  and  shipments  hist  year  hit  5  6 
million  tons,  50  o    more  than  In  1966. 

Conneaut,  Ohio,  added  a  second  coal  loader 
In  1967  and  shipments  hit  a  record  of  nearly 
6  5  million  tons. 

At  .'Vshtabula.  Ohio,  a  large  dcvelopmeiir 
Is  underway  Ui  handle  sU-x-kpilcd  coal  and  :.: 
Escanaba.  Michigan,  construciion  of  a  con- 
veyor belt-type  ore  loading  dock  will  start 
early  this  year.  In  1967.  nearly  4  5  million 
tons  of  Iron  ore  pellets  were  shipped  from 
Escanaba — over  two-thirds  of  the  total  ore 
tonnage  of  the  port. 

(NorE. — These  new  f.icillties  will  expedite 
loading  and  will  permit  the  year  round  re- 
ceipts of  coal  r.nd  pe.letized  ore  ) 

Canadian  firms  launched  four  maximum- 
sized  (730-ft)  bulk  c.trrlers  In  19G7 — Cana- 
dian Century.  Feuz-Foilets,  Senneville  and 
Frontcnac. 

The  Canadian  Century  In  Its  Initial  year 
of  operations  set  a  new  single-cargo  record 
for  coal,  loading  28.282  tons  at  Conneaut. 
Ohio,  for  Ontario  Hydro's  ne'w  power  plant 
near  Toronto.  During  the  season  this  big  boat 
(sticking  to  Great  Lakes  parlance)  carried 
over  1  7  million  tons  of  coiU,  whlcli  I  believe 
Is  also  a  record. 

Federal  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
projects  handled  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
totals  over  $18.5  million  for  the  current  fis- 
cal   year.    For    navigation,    ten   construction 
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projecus  account  for  about  $9  9  million,  three 
advance  planning  projects  amount  to  $850.- 
000  and  fourteen  studies  or  surveys  have 
funds  totalin^j  5-361.000  Another  $1  million 
has  been  desi^jnated  lor  the  improvement  of 
facilities  at  five  Great  Lakes  harbors. 

IXII.trilON    HCiHT   CONTINUES 

With  the  above  mentioned  noteworthy  de- 
velopments, we  still  lire  confronted  with  two 
pressing  problems  on  the  likes  which  are  of 
International  significance — Great  Lakes 
water  levels  and  Great  Lakes  pollution.  We 
can  talk  with  pride  about  our  60  year  old 
United  .States-Canadian  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  that  recognizes  the  multiplicity  of  use 
of  the  hike  waters.  Tills  treaty  outlines  the 
precedence  of  use  as; 

1  Domestic  and  Sanit.uy  Purpose; 

2  Navigation; 

;)    Power  and  Irric.itioii. 

Changes  m  condition.s  such  as  the  surge 
of  science  oupled  with  the  population  and 
industrial  explosion  durin.;  the  hist  six  dec- 
ades since  the  Tre:ity  f.nces  us  to  reconsider 
with  these  two  b.isic  problems  o!  pollution 
and  water  levels  Mi«st  of  the  uses  of  water 
tiiday— be  it  for  navigation,  industrial,  re- 
creation, ijower.  fish  and  wildlife  or  what- 
ever the  use-must  be  relatively  free  of 
IKjllutlon. 

We  have  not  yet  aimed  ourselves  to  full 
.strength  in  the  battle  for  clean  water.  We 
have  made  some  strides  forward  but  we  are 
talking  abovit  inches  when  we  should  be 
titlking  in  mile^.  You  people  don't  have  to 
be  told  the  devastating  effects  of  pollution. 
You  are  on  the  lakes  and  you  see  first  hand 
that  we  have  too  long  abused  our  lifeblood 
.ind  precious  gift  of  clean  water. 

We  are  moving  forward  to  roll  back  poUu- 
t.on  but  the  ijacklog  is  so  massive  that  we 
i.m't  afford  to  waste  lime.  People  are  de- 
manding clean  water  by  their  overwhelming 
support  of  bond  Lssues.  Industry  is  putting 
it  on  the  line  and  committing  vast  sums  for 
pollution  control  equipment.  Civic  groups 
like  the  League  c;i  Women  Voters  are  spon- 
soring seminars,  publishing  material,  and 
backing  local  ads  or  commercials  that  bring 
the  clean  water  message  to  great  segments  of 
our  population. 

Tlie  case  of  Congress  for  clean  water  is 
absolutely  clear.  An  unanimous  mandate  in 
record  votes  passed  the  pacesettlng  Water 
Quality  Act  and  the  Clean  Rivers  Restoration 
Act.  There  is  no  question  where  we  stand. 
We  stand  ready  to  see  that  this  legislation 
does  not  just  stand  a.s  a  jjaper  entry  in  tlie 
law  books.  Like  you.  we  want  it  implemented 
and  we  will  work  and  cxiperate  anytime 
towards  that  end.  Tliere  is  a  lot  of  hard  work 
yet  to  be  done  before  we  pel  clean  water. 
We  Just  opened  the  National  Water  Quality 
Lab  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  at  Duluth 
last  year.  We  need  many  mure  such  break- 
throughs. With  your  ror.tlnued  support  and 
cooperation,  we  will  get  the  answers  to  this 
devastating  complex  problem  ol  puUulion. 

CONCLUSION 

So  we  boiist  of  our  claim  to  the  world's 
litrgesl  body  of  fresh  water.  Let's  continue  to 
join  hands  and  make  the  most  o:  the  ingredi- 
ents of  pri.'>gress  like  our  raw  materials,  our 
industrial  water,  our  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  markets,  our  blossoming  scientists,  our 
network  ol  transp(jrl;ilion.  We  have  all  this 
going  for  us.  So  what  is  bad  weather,  funding 
problems  or  pollution  for  that  matter.  We 
have  solved  worse  problems.  Only  recently  a 
■dentist  in  Pasadena.  California,  pressed  a 
button  which  successfully  moved  the  Sur- 
veyor Mooncraft  ten  feet  to  a  new  position 
on  the  moon.  This  demonstrates  to  the  world 
our  enormous  capabilities  as  we  start  1968. 
We.  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  share  that 
capability.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  to  see  that  all  systems  go  full  speed 
ahead  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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The  President's  Message  on  Education 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIAKA 

IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  I'.kiS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  messatie  on  education  de- 
livered to  Congress  today  deinon.sirates 
his  continuing  concern  for  the  iinpiove- 
ment  of  our  schools  and  collejits  and  the 
extension  of  educatioiial  (ii)porttinity  to 
ail  Anieiicans. 

I'.i  liis  messaije  tiie  Pie.sideiit  c.JLs  fur 
action  on  a  wide,  lanue  of  mca.surcs 
aimed  at  stren.etheninc  our  educational 
-system  at  every  kvel.  from  preschool 
pro.yrams  throu.Qli  graduate  trai'iiii'-  and 
adult  basic  education. 

In  the  past  .several  years,  witli  the 
leadership  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  Congress  has  established  an 
outstanding  record  of  legislative  aciiieve- 
ment  in  the  field  of  education.  Tlie  new 
education  programs  enacted  in  recent 
years  have  expanded  the  resources  and 
capabilities  of  schoob.  colleges,  and  uni- 
ver.sities  all  across  the  country. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  our  responsibility  in 
Congress  tiiis  year  is  to  build  upon  the 
commitment  we  have  already  made  to 
education  and  to  improve  the  i^rosrams 
now  in  operation.  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  study  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  education  and  ftive 
careful  consideration  to  the  new  meas- 
ures he  proposes. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Presidents 
message  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The   Fifth   Fhetoom 

In  two  centuries.  America  lias  acliieved — 
through  great  effort  and  struggle — one  major 
educational  advance  after  another:  free  pub- 
lic schooling;  the  Land  Grant  Colleges;  the 
extension  of  the  universities  into  ihe  Na- 
tion's farms  and  homes;  the  unique  venture 
that  has  placed  a  high  school  education 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  person. 

I  believe  that  our  time — the  mid-19C0'E  — 
will  be  remenibered  as  a  lime  of  unprece- 
dented achievement  in  American  educ.ition 

The  past  four  years  have  been  ;.  time  of 
unparalleled  action: 

The  Congress  has  approved  more  than  4o 
laws  to  support  education  from  the  preschool 
project  to   the  postgraduate   laboratory; 

The  Federal  Government  has  raised  its  in- 
vestment in  education  to  nearly  $12  biliion 
annually,  almost  triple  the  level  four  vears 
ago. 

Tlie  real  significance  of  what  we  have  done 
is  reflected,  not  in  statistics,  but  in  the  ex- 
periences of  Individual  Americans,  young  and 
old,  whose  lives  are  being  sliaped  by  new 
educational  programs. 

Through  Head  Start,  a  four-year-old  en- 
counters   a    new    world    of    Ie;irning. 

Through  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  a  disadvantaged 
youngster  finds  essential  extra  help — and 
school    becomes   a   more    rewarding   place. 

Through  the  Teacher  Corps,  a  bright  and 
eager  college  graduate  is  attracted  to  teach- 
ing and  hia  talents  are  focused  where  the 
need  Is  greatest. 

These  programs — all  of  them  new — are  en- 
riching life  for  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  our  high  schools,  students  find  that 
once-empty  library  shelves  are  filled;  the 
most  up-to-date  laboratory  equipment  is 
available;    new    courses,    new    methods    of 
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teaching  and  learning  are  being  tested  in 
llie  classroom. 

A  sludenl  who  sets  his  sight  on  college 
is  more  likely  llian  ever  before  to  find  help 
through  Federal  loans,  srholarships  .lUd 
work-study  grants 

Today's  college  student  l.s  more  likely  than 
ever  to  live  and  learn  iii  new  dormitories,  new 
classrooms,  new  libraries  loid  l.iboratories. 

Today,  thousands  of  p.irenls  who  in  their 
youth  had  no  chance  lor  higher  education 
can  say  with  certainty.  '  .My  child  can  go  to 
college" 

.•\bove  all,  we  can  see  a  new  spirit  stirring 
in  America,  moving  us  to  stress  anew  tlie 
central  iinporl.incc  oi  cducalion:  to  .seek 
ways  t.i  make  education  more  vital  and  more 
•Aidely  av.ulablc. 

That  new  spirit  cmnot  be  fully  measured 
la  di.iil.irs  or  eiiroUmeni  iigures.  But  it  is 
tliere  iioneLheles.s.  The  achle\  ements  of  the 
|>.ist  four  years  have  sustained  and  nourished 
it. 

Yet  for  i-n  our  pr.)::re.ss.  we  still  face  enor- 
'iious  problems  in  education:  stubborn,  hn- 
pering.  unyielding  problems. 

The  phra.se,  "equal  educational  fijjportu- 
nity."  to  the  poor  family  in  Appalachia  and 
to  the  Negro  f.imily  in  the  city,  is  a  prom- 
ise—  not  a  reality. 

Our  schools  are  turning  out  lixj  many 
young  men  and  women  whose  years  in  the 
classroom  h.ive  not  equipped  tiicm  lor  uselul 
work. 

Growing  enrollments  and  rising  exjjenses 
are  straining  tlie  resources  of  our  colleges — 
and  the  strain  is  temg  felt  by  families  across 
America. 

E.ich  ol  these  problems  will  be  difficult  t<j 
.''olve.  Their  solution  may  t.ike  years — and 
almost  certainly  will  bring  new'  problems. 
But  tlie  challenge  of  our  generation  is  to 
lead  the  way. 

And  in  leading  the  way.  we  must  carefully 
•set  our  priorities.  To  meet  our  urgent  needs 
within  a  stringent  overall  budget,  several 
programs  must  be  reduced  or  deferred.  We 
f.m  reduce  expenditures  on  construciion  of 
lacihties  and  the  purchiuse  ol  t  quipment. 
But,  many  of  our  urgent  educ.ilional  pro- 
crams  which  directly  affect  the  young  people 
of  America  cannot  be  deferred!.  For  the  cost  - 
the  luiman  cost — of  delay  is  intolerable. 

These  principles  tinderiie  my  1969  budg- 
eliiry  recommendations  and  the  proposals  in 
this  message.  My  recommendatiotis  are  t.ul- 
ored  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  most  urgent 
needs,  while  deferring  less  important  pro- 
grams and  expenditures. 

II.EMENTARY  AND  SKCONDARY  EDUCATION 

It  look  almost  a  century  f.f  effort  and  con- 
troversy and  debate  to  pass  the  Elementary 
and   .Secondary   Education   Act. 

T!ie  greai  question  was  this:  Can  there  be 
a  >ysiem  of  large-.scale  aid  to  education 
which  does  not  diminish  tlie  independence 
of  our  local  schools  and  which  safeguards 
the  rich  diversity  of  American  education? 

In  1965  such  a  law  was  passed.  Today  it 
is  al  work  in  nearly  20.000  school  districts: 
strengthening  State  and  local  school  bo.irds. 
local  school  officials  and  classroom  teachers, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
millions  of  children. 

It  may  take  a  decade  or  more  to  measure 
the  full  benefits  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Acl.  But  already  evidence 
is  mounting  to  support  my  belief  tiiat  this  is 
the  most  significant  education  measure  in 
our  liistory. 

Last  year.  Congress  extended  this  law.  the 
bedrock  of  all  our  efforts  to  help  America's 
schools. 

This  year  we  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
that  law  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  aid 
to  education;  to  make  It  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  States  and  communities 
throughout  the  country. 
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;  urge  :fie  Conyreis  to  fund  Title  I  of  the 
f:ierrie".:ary  and  Secondcj  Education  Act 
u-ell  11  advance  of  the  school  year,  <o  fiat 
State  and  local  school  o^exaU  can  rnake 
their  plans  icttAi  a  clear  idea  of  the  retources 
that  will  be  available. 

Our  resources  are  not  unlimited — and 
never  will  be  So  u  is  all  the  more  Important 
that  in  assle^nlns:  priorities,  we  focus  uur 
a.d   where  the  need  ip  Kreacest 

That  lirm  principle  underlies  a  slx-polnt 
program  which  I  am  proposing  to  Congress 
under  the  Elementary  and  Sec'-^ndnry  Edii- 
catlon   Act  and   other  authorities: 

1  Two  Innovative  programs  to  help  Amer- 
ica's youngest  and  poorest  children  have 
been  proven  m  practice  Z  propose  that  fund- 
ing for  the  Head  Sta't  and  Head  Start  Fol- 
low Through  prograrns  be  stepped-up  from 
$140  rnttlion  to  $380  miiUun 

2  L<Lst  year.  Congress  authorized  a  special 
pruirr.im  to  help  Mexican-American,  Puerto 
Hican  and  other  children  who  are  separated 
by  a  language  barrier  from  good  education  / 
propo.^e  that  tee  launi-h  this  biUnqual  educa- 
tion program  u-ith  a  $5  million  approp'iation 

3.  We  iLre  .stlil  J<jli  <  ie8<t  than  we  should 
do  to  prepare  mentally  retarded  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  for  useful  lives. 
/  propoa^-that  itur  fpetial  programs  for  the 
handicapped  be  increased  from  $53  million 
to  SUB  "iillion. 

4.  We  most  rescue  troubled  boys  and  girls 
bef.ire  they  (Irop  out  of  5chix)l  /  propose  full 
funding — $30  million — for  a  new  Stay  in 
School  program,  which  will  help  schooU 
tailor  their  ou-n  program..^,  from  ncv;  and  ex- 
citing methcxis  of  matructton  to  family 
counseling  and  special  tutoring,  to  turn  po- 
tential drcrp-o^ts  into  high  school  graduates. 

5  Upw^ard  Bound,  a  prot^am  for  poor  but 
talented  students,  has  directed  thotisanda  of 
young  Americans  into  college  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  had  a  chance.  /  pro- 
poie  that  Congress  increa.te  funds  for  Up- 
icard  Bound  to  serve  30,000  young  Ameri- 
cans thi3  year. 

6  Adult  basic  education  classes  last  year 
gave  about  300. (XX)  men  and  women  an  op- 
portunity to  i;aln  new  earning  power,  new 
self-respect,  .v  new  sense  if  achievement  / 
propose  that  Congress  provide  $50  million  for 
this  tttal  proiram. 

If  we  can  nvest  vast  siuns  for  education. 
we  must  also  b«  able  to  plan  and  evaluate 
our  education  programs;  to  undert.ike  ba.'ilc 
research  In  teaching  and  learning  and  to  ap- 
ply that  research  to  the  classroom  For  these 
efforts.  /  propose  appropriations  of  $177  mil- 
lion next  yea'. 

KirW  STRENGTH   FOR   VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

Whatever  else  we  expect  of  the  local  schocl. 
we  demand  that  l:  prepare  each  student  for 
a  productive  life  The  high  school  ^^raduate 
who  does  not  enter  college  needs  not  only 
knowledge  enough  to  be  a  responsible  citi- 
zen, but  skills  enough  to  get  and  keep  a 
^ood  Job 

One  and  a  half  million  young  men  and 
women  will  leave  high  schoi>l  and  enter  the 
labor  force  this  year— in  a  time  of  high  em- 
ployment, when  skills   are  at  a  premium 

Too  many  of  them  will  find  that  they  have 
no  job  skills — or  only  marginal  skills,  or 
skills  which  are  not  really  needed  in  their 
communities. 

A  high  school  diploma  should  not  be  a 
ticket  to  frustration. 

We  must  do  more  to  Improve  vocational 
education  programs.  We  must  help  high 
schools,  vocational  schools,  technical  Insti- 
tutes, and  community  colleges  to  modernize 
their  programs,  to  experiment  with  new  ap- 
proaches to  Job  training  Above  all,  we  must 
build  stronger  links  between  the  schools 
and  their  students,  and  local  Industries  and 
employment  servlcea,  so  that  education  will 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  world  the 
graduating  student  enters. 
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/  rt'cOFrtmend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning  Act  of 
196a 

This  new  program — streamlining  and 
strengthening  uur  vocational  education 
laws — will — 

Give  new  flexibility  to  our  system  of 
matching  grants,  so  the  States  can  concen- 
trate their  funds  where  the  need  Is  greatest; 

Provide  $15  million  for  special  experi- 
mental programs  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
education  and  work  for  alliances  between 
KChools,  employment  services  and  private  em- 
ployers, for  new  summer  training  programs 
combining  work  ;tnd  education; 

Totally  revise  and  con5olldate  our  existing 
vocational  education  laws,  reducing  paper- 
work for  the  States,  the  schools  and  other 
trilnlng  ctnters: 

Encourage  the  States  to  plan  a  long-mnge 
strategy   In   vocational  education. 

TRAINED      PROFTSSIONALS      FOR      OirR      SCHOOLS 

The  value  of  all  these  measures — and  in- 
deed, the  eflectlvene.ss  of  our  entire  school 
system — depends  on  educators;  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  administrators  and  many 
others. 

It  would  profit  us  little  to  enact  the  most 
enlightened  laws  to  authorize  ^reat  sums 
of  money — unless  we  guarantee  a  continuing 
supply  of  trained,  dedicated.  enthusia.stic 
men  and  women  for  the  education  profes- 
sions. 

To  advance  this  essential  purpose.  I  pro- 
pose— 

That  Congress  provide  the  funds  needed  to 
train  nearly  45.000  teachers,  administrators 
and  otKer  professionals  uruter  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1967. 

That  Congress  authorise  tind  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds  io  that  4  000  of  our  best 
and  most  dedicated  young  men  and  icomen 
can  serve  our  neediest  children  in  the  Teach- 
er Corps. 

HIGHER    EDl'CATION 

The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — and  thus  our  national  Interest — 
are  vitally  affected  by  .America's  colleges  and 
universities,  junior  colleges  and  technical 
Institutes. 

Their  problems  are  not  theirs  alone,  but 
the  Nation's. 

This  is  true  today  more  than  ever.  For  now 
we  call  upon  higher  education  to  play  a  new 
and  more  ambitious  role  In  our  social  prog- 
ress, our  economic  development,  our  cilorts  to 
help  other  countries 

We  depend  upon  the  universities — their 
training,  resetu-ch  and  extensicjn  services — 
for  the  knowledge  which  underglrds  agri- 
cultural  and  Industrial   production. 

Increasingly,  we  look  t.)  hlijher  education 
to  provide  the  key  to  better  employment  op- 
portiuilties  and  a  more  rewarding  Ule  for  our 
citizens- 

Aa  never  before  we  look  to  the  colleges 
and  ur.l versifies-  la  their  faculties,  labora- 
tories, research  Institutes  and  study  cen- 
ters—  fur  help  with  every  problem  In  our  so- 
ciety ,.i,d  with  the  fiforts  we  are  making  to- 
ward peace  In  the  w^rld. 

STt'DCNT    AID 

It  Is  one  of  the  trlumplis  of  American 
dem'jcracy  that  college  Is  no  longer  a  privi- 
lege for  the  few  Last  f.Ul.  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  high  school  graduates  went 
on  to  college  It  Is  our  goiU  by  1976  to  Increase 
that  number  to  twi>-thlrds. 

In  the  past  four  years,  we  have  slgnifl- 
canily  eased  the  linancial  burden  which  col- 
lege imposes  on  so  many  families  L;i£t  year, 
more  ttian  one  student  in  five  attended  col- 
lege with  the  help  of  Federal  loans,  scholar- 
ships, grants  and  work-study  programs. 

But  for  millions  of  capable  Americans  stu- 
dents and  their  families,  college  l.-i  sull  out 
of  resMxh.  In  a  nation  that  honors  individual 
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achievement,  financial  obstacles  to  full  edu- 
cational opportunity  must  be  overcome 

/  propose  the  Educational  Opportunity  Aet 
of  1968— 

To  set  a  new  and  sweeping  national  go.il 
that  In  America  there  must  be  no  economli 
or   racial   barrier   to  higher   education;    that 
every  qu:illl!ed  young  person  must  have  iul 
the  education  he  wants  and  c.\n  absorb. 

To    help    a    million    and    a    half   student 
attend   college    next    year    through   the   ful. 
r.ange  of  our  .student  aid  programs.  IncluU- 
Ins^  guaranteed  loans. 

Tj  strengthen  the  Guaranteed  Loan  P;-o- 
prian  by  meeting  the  admlnLstratlve  co,st.« 
of  the  banks  who  make  these  loans  With  ■ 
service  fee  of  up  to  $35  for  e.ich  loan,  tliis 
program  can  aid  an  addition, ii  200.000  stu- 
dents next  year,  bringing  the  total  to 
750.000. 

To  provide  $15  million  for  new  programs 
of  tutoring,  counseling  and  special  services 
so  that  the  neediest  students  can  succeed 
in  college. 

To  unify  and  simplify  several  student  h;U 
programs — College  Work-Study.  Education  ,i 
Opportunity  Grants  and  National  Defense' 
Education  Act  Loans — so  that  e.ich  collt'itc 
can  devl.se  a  flexible  plan  of  aid  tailored  t 
the  needs  of  e.ich  student. 

AID  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

Today,    higher   education   needs   lielp. 

.American  colleges  and  universities  f-.c," 
Browing  enrollment.";,  rising  costs,  and  In- 
creasing demands  for  ."servlcps  of  all  kinds 

In   10  years,   the   ;. umber  of  young  peoplr- 
attending  college  will  Increase  more  than  ;  > 
percent;   graduate  enrollments  will  probab: 
double. 

Our    first    order    of    business    mvist    be    t 
continue  existing  Federal  support  for  higher 
education. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  extend  and 
strengthen  three  i-ital  laus  which  have 
.lened  this  nation  well: 

The  National  Defense  Education  .Act  <•' 
lOnS.  which  has  helped  nearly  two  mlllior. 
students  go  to  college  and  graduate  school 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  i  ' 
1063.  which  has  helped  nearly  1.400  collct,T.- 
and  universities  meet  growing  enrollment, 
with  new  classrooms,  l.iboratorlcs  and  dormi- 
tories. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  wliici'.. 
in  addition  to  its  student  aid  programs,  h.b 
strengthened  college  libraries.  Involved  uur 
universities  in  community  service,  and  given 
new  vitality  to  450  developing  colleges. 

/  ai.so  urge  the  Congress  to  fulfill  the  corrt- 
mitrnent  it  i^iadc  fv'o  years  ago,  and  appro- 
priate funds  needed  for  the  Internationa: 
Education  Act.  This  Act  will  strengthen  cur 
universities  In  their  international  pru- 
irrams — and  ultimately  strengthen  the  cjuil- 
ity  of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  this 
country  abroad. 

We  must  apply  more  effectively  the  educa- 
tional resources  we  have.  We  must  encour;iL'c 
better  cooperation  between  the  Nations 
colleges  and  universities;  and  we  should 
move  to  Increase  each  institution's  efficiency 
bv  exploiting  the  most  adv.-inced  technology 

To  serve  these  purposes.  /  recommend  t'lC 
Networks  for  Knoulrdge  Act  of  1968. 

This  pilot  program  will  provide  new  flnan- 
cl.al  incentives  to  encourage  college  and  uni- 
ver5,liics  to  pool  their  resources  by  sharing; 
faculties,  facilities,  equipment,  library  and 
educational  television  services.  It  u1ll  sup- 
plement the  effort  l.iunched  last  year  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  explore  the 
potential  of   computers  in  education. 

/  also  recommerid  three  new  measures  to 
strengthen   graduate   education  in  America, 

First,  ue  ifiould  increase  the  Federal  pay- 
merit  available  to  help  graduate  schools  meet 
the  cost  ol  educating  a  student  who  has 
earned  a  Federal  Fellcnvship.  At  present,  Fed- 
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eral  Fellow.shlp  programs  are  actually  deep- 
ening tJie  debt  of  the  graduate  schools  be- 
cause this  payment  is  too  low. 

Secrmd.  we  should  launch  a  neic  program  to 
strengthen  those  graduate  schools  with  clear 
potential  for  higher  quality.  With  enroll- 
ments growing,  we  must  begin  to  enlarge  the 
c.ipaclty  of  graduate  schools.  This  program 
will  underwTite  efforts  t<J  strengthen  faculties. 
Improve  courses  and  foster  excellence  In  a 
w:de  rantre  of  fields. 

Third.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  gov- 
ernment sponsored  research  in  our  univer- 
sities The  Icnowledpe  gained  through  this  re- 
sonrch  truly  Is  power-  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
educate  the  young,  defend  the  nation,  and 
i!nprove  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

A  STRATEGY   FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  programs  I  am  presenting  to  the  Con- 
[jrcss  today  are  aimed  at  solving  some  of  the 
])roblems  f.iced  by  our  colleges  and  unlver- 
.Mlles  and  their  students  in  the  years  ahead. 
Rut  accomplishing  all  these  things  will  by  no 
means  solve  the  i)roblcms  of  hic;her  educa- 
tion in  America. 

To  do  that  we  must  shape  a  long-term 
Mrategy  of  Federal  aid  to  higher  education:  a 
comprehensive  set  of  goals  and  a  precise  plan 
of  action. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  begin  preparing  a 
long-range  plan  for  the  support  of  higher 
education  In  America. 

Our  strategy  must — 

Eliminate  r.ice  and  Income  as  bars  to  higher 
learning. 

Guard  the  independence  of  private  and 
public  institutions. 

En.sure  that  State  and  private  contributors 
will  bear  their  fair  sli.irc  of  support  for  higher 
education. 

Encourage  the  efficient  .'ind  effective  use  of 
educational  resources  by  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Promote  continuing  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  American  education. 

Effectively  blend  support  to  students  with 
support  for  Institutions. 

Such  a  strategy  will  not  be  easy  to  device. 
But  we  must  begin  now  For  at  stake  is  a 
decision  of  vital  l.Tiportance  to  all  Americans. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  Ql-ALITY  OF  LIFE 

Every  educational  program  contributes 
vitally  to  the  enrichment  of  life  in  America. 
But  some  h.ivc  that  enrichment  as  their  first 
troal.  They  arc  dcsiitnetl  not  to  serve  special 
ttroups  or  institutions,  but  to  .serve  all  the 
American  people. 

We  have  tested  in  the  past  three  years  a 
new  idea  In  government:  Ihe  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

That  C-xperiment  h.is  been  ;in  ImpreEslve 
success.  I;  h;is  proved  that  government  can 
indeed  enhance  the  Nation's  cultural  life  and 
deepen  the  understanding  of  our  people. 

With  modest  amounts  of  money.  The  Hu- 
m.initles  Endowment  has  promoted  scholar- 
.ship  m  a  Wide  riiiige  of  fields  and  quickened 
iniblic  interest  iii  the  humanities. 

The  .^rts  Endowment  lias  brought  new 
energy  ;ind  life  to  mu.-lc,  drama,  and  the  arts 
in  communities  all  over  .America. 

I  believe  the  Foundation  h;is  earned  a  vote 
of  confidence.  /  urge  that  t';e  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  autliori- 
~aiwn  be  extended. 

We  have  acted  also  to  l.iunch  an  historic 
fUucalional  force  in  American  life:  public 
broadcasting — non-cummerci;il  r.idio  and 
television  service  devoted  first  and  foremost 
to  excellence. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting,  This  year 
we  must  give  it  life. 

/  recommerid  that  the  Congress  appropriate 
the  funds  needed  in  fiscal  1968  and  fiscal  1969 
to  support  the  initial  actuities  of  the  Cor- 
,  oration  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Last  year  I  stressed  the  Importance  of  a 
long-range  financing  plan  which  would  en- 
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sure  that  public  broadcasting  would  be  vig- 
orous, independent  and  free  from  political 
Interference  or  control.  The  problem  involved 
Is  complex.  It  concerns  the  use  of  the  most 
powerful  communications  medium  in  the 
world  today.  It  should  not  be  resolved  with- 
out the  most  thorough  study  and  consul- 
tation. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — who  have  been  studying  this 
problem  since  the  law  was  enacted — to  work 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  to  formu- 
late a  long-range  financing  plan  that  will 
promote  and  protect  this  vital  new  force  In 
American  life. 

THE  FIFTH   FREEDOM 

On  January  6,  1941,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  set  forth  to  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple "four  essential  human  freedoms"  lor 
which  America  stands. 

In  the  years  since  then,  those  four  free- 
doms— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from 
fear — have  stood  as  a  summary  of  our  aspira- 
tions for  the  American  Republic  and  for  the 
world. 

And  Americans  have  always  stood  ready  to 
p;iy  the  cost  in  energy  and  treasure  which 
are  needed  to  make  those  great  goals  a 
reality. 

Today — wealthier,  more  ]>  iwerf  ul  and 
more  able  than  ever  before  in  our  history — 
our  Nation  can  declare  another  essential 
liuman  freedom. 

The  fifth  freedom  Is  freedom  from  it;- 
norance. 

It  means  tliat  every  man.  everywhere, 
should  be  free  to  develop  his  tidents  to  their 
full  potential — unhampered  by  arbitrary  bar- 
riers of  race  or  birth  or  Income. 

We  have  already  begun  the  work  of  guar- 
anteeing that  fifth  freedom. 

The  job,  of  course,  will  never  be  finished. 
For  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual,  educa- 
tion is  a  perpetually  unfinished  journey,  a 
continuing  process  of  discovery. 

But  the  work  we  started  when  this  Nation 
began,  which  has  nourished  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  which  gained  new  momentum 
in  the  past  two  Congresses — is  ours  to  con- 
tinue— yours  and  mine. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Compensate  Volunteer  and   Paid 
Firefighters 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYL.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Maryland  Municipal  Leaprue,  a  non- 
profit association  of  the  municipal  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  Marjiand,  adopted 
at  its  20th  annual  convention  in  Balti- 
more last  December  a  resolution  request- 
ing Maryland  Congressmen  to  include 
both  volunteer  and  paid  firemen  in  leg- 
islation to  compensate  totally  disabled 
local  firemen  or  survivors  of  local  fire- 
men killed  or  disabled  while  performing 
their  duties  in  an  area  of  civil  disorder. 
H.R.  14642,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  to  recognize  and  compensate  the 
extraordinary  services  of  firefighters 
during  civil  disorders,  includes  in  its  cov- 
erage both  fulltime  firemen  employed 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
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State,  and  volunteer  firemen  as  defined 
by  the  Attorney  General.  This  legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  Maryland  Municipal 
League's  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  there  l.s  in  the  90th  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States.  First  Session,  two  bills, 
HR  13063  and  S-2421.  entitled  "Provide  Com- 
pensation for  Totally  Disabled  Local  Fire- 
nien  or  Survivors  of  Local  Firemen  Killed 
or  Disabled  While  Performing  Their  Duties 
in  an  area  of  Civil  Disorder."  and 

Whereas,  the  term  "Firemen"  In  these  two 
bills  has  been  con.strued  to  me:in  '  jxiid  fire- 
men." and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  firemen  in 
the  suburban  areas  and  rural  areas  are  "Vol- 
linteer  Firemen."  and 

Whereas,  a  civil  disturbance  occurring  In 
a  metropolitan  area  could  spread  to  suburban 
areas  ol  that  metropolitan  area.  In  which 
event  the  Volunteer  Firemen  and  Rescue 
-Squadmen  and  women  wo\ild  be  Involved  in 
(juelling  the  disorder  and  rendering  first  aid. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mary- 
land Leagiie  request  Maryland  Congressional 
representatives  to  co-sponsor  an  amendment 
to  HR-i:306.3  and  S-2421  that  wherever  the 
word  "Firemen"  appears  in  the  two  bills,  that 
tlie  words  "and  Volunteer  Firemen.  Volun- 
teer Rescue  .Squadron  and  Re.scue  .Squad 
Vt'omen"  be  Inserted. 


Mother  Bradford's  Boys  in  Vietnam 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or 
not  tliis  country  has  overcommitted  ii- 
.self  to  a  war  in  one  tiny,  far-off  corner 
of  the  world  is  a  question  being  a.sked 
by  Americans  eveo'where  as  well  as 
Mem.bers  of  this  Congi-ess.  Such  difficult 
questions,  it  seems,  overshadow  the  fact 
that  we  have  a.sked  more  ihan  half  a 
million  of  our  finest  young  men  lo  de- 
fend, and  if  need  be.  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  names  of  duty,  honor,  and 
country. 

To  those  who  have  no  loved  ones  de- 
fending freedom  in  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam, the  war  there  is  indeed  remote. 
But  to  others,  its  iiearne-ss  i.s  felt  in  a 
war  licro  returned  :-rifc!y  liome  o.-  ,; 
posthumous  medal  for  gallantly  "above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty."  It  is  such 
service  "above  and  beyond  the  call  cf 
duty"  that  I  would  like  to  brin^  to  your 
attention  today — .service  of  a  dear 
woman  from  Kansas  known  lo  hundreds 
of  men  in  Vietnam  as  'Mother  Brad- 
ford": 

The  Merrlam  Lane  Scrtoma  Club.  Inc  .  if 
Kansas  City.  Kansas  was  proud  to  .honor 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bradford,  4523  Strong.  Kansas 
City.  Kansas,  as  recipient  of  its  l<.'G7-68 
"Service  to  Mankind  Award". 

At  42,  Mrs.  Bradford  has  had  her  share  of 
liappiness.  Her  children,  a  daughter  and  son. 
are  raised — and  f(,r  17  years  she  has  provided 
a  temporary  home  for  children  from  broken 
homes — until  permanent  arrangements  are 
found  for  them.  But — she  has  had  her  share 
of  sorrow,  too.  Mrs.  Bradford's  first  liusband 
gave  his  life  during  Wc-ld  War  II.  as  did  a 
nephew  in  'Vielnam.  She  lias  a  brother  over- 
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(le.is  now  arcl  her  son  Is  at  Port  Bennlni; 
M"St  wou!d  agree  she  has  earneil  the  right  to 
relax — but  not  Dorothy  Bradford 

Two  years  iigo  she  started  corresponding  to 
s  nie  servicemen  and  by  Christmas  of  1966. 
si'.e  was  retjularly  corresponding  with  JI  men 
At  this  time  she  derided  that  they  should 
receive  gifts  ;is  well  -whereupon  she  secured 
21  bojes  and  started  rummage  sales  to  earn 
the  money  (or  gifts  to  flU  them  and  to  pay  the 
pustage  This  wis  not  enough  for  "Mother" 
Bradford,  however,  and  by  September.  1167. 
sh»  had  corresponded  wllh  o- er  850  serMce- 
nien.  in  addition  she  furnished  many  more 
n.imes  to  irganlzatlons  and  Individuals  who 
Indicated  a  desire  to  write  letters. — and  was 
herself  actively  corresponding  with  550  of 
"her  boys"  at  that  time 

.Again.  Mrs  Bradford  decided  to  see  that 
all  received  gifts  at  Christmas  and  once  more 
>".irted  malting  boxes  for  shipment.  One  of 
lier  little  house  guests"  asked.  "Mommle. 
What  are  you  going  t;j  put  in  all  those  boxes?" 
She  replied.  "The  Lord  will  see  to  ii  they  are 
tilled,  and  we  wont  have  to  do  without 
either  '  She  rhen  proceeded  to  send  approxi- 
mately 350  hand-written  letters  to  business 
firms,  man-ufacturers  and  alttiient  Indlvld- 
i;al».  askJiMi  for  samples  or  anything  that 
w.iuld  mak*-  i  gift  Her  faith  v,ns  rewarded, 
•A  hen  ijlfts  started  arrlMng  by  the  case  until 
all  her  boxes  were  tilled  .md  then  some  In 
fvict.  she  had  approximately  .1500  pounds 
which  had  to  be  mailed  out-  in  5  pitiund 
limit  packages  at  SI  50  each. 

Br  then  It  was  November  and  all  had  to 
be  mauled  by  Deceinber  1st  The  youngsters 
8ta\Uig  with  her.  formed  ,u>semblv  lines  »nd 
e.irned  titles  of  "Uckeni"  Stlckem"  and 
"Stampem"  Postage  was  the  big  problem  and 
one  morning  while  pacing  the  floor  won- 
dering what  to  do  next,  her  understanding 
husband  ui  World  W.ir  II  veteran  i.  told  her 
to  get  hold  ot  her  usual  ialtii-n  wav  would 
be  provided— .ind  it  ■.*.!£,  with  ii  little  help 
from  her  The  Ioc.al  newspapers  .^i^TV  sta- 
tions carried  ff  itures  on  what  Mi5  Bradford 
Wiis  trying  to  do.  but  without  .ppeaU  for 
.u-.slst«inc.e  Soon  funcLs  staited  to  .irrlve.  m- 
cUiduig  donations  from  u.ilon  girls,  girl  scout 
troops,  individuals  and  clubs  .mxlous  to 
help — until  .(ver  8650  00  w;is  received 

But.  po(>kiw;e  receipts  meticulously  kept, 
snowed  the  tclal  po6t.tt:e  was  over  $900  00. 
When  asked  how  the  difference  was  made 
up.  she  saul.  "Oh.  Me  missed  a  couple  of  car 
p.iyments  .ind  borrowed  .v  little  here  and 
there,  but  the  bovs  over  there  neetl  their 
gifts  more  than  the  bank  needs  my  pi'y- 
ments." 

Mother  Briidfard — some  ot  her  guys  call  her 
•  Mother",  one  CAlls  her  ".\unt."  and  many 
c.iU  her  "Dorothy '  — writes  About  30  letlern. 
by  hand,  each  day  Thev  .ire  newsy  letters, 
telling  the  boys  of  'goings  on"  at  home, 
about  phone  colls  she  receives  from  people 
who  are  interested,  and  conveying  the 
thought  Uiat  people  over  here  do  care  whafs 
going  on  and  thnt  the  boys  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

One  particular  boy  was  m  for  a  pleasant 
surprise  Mrs  Bradford  suggested  to  all  with 
whom  she  tJilked.  that  they  should  try  to 
cheer  this  "little  fellow"  up  Soon  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  boy  saying  that  he 
had  tust  returned  to  b.\se  camp  and  found 
a  st.kck  of  30  letters  from  people  that  said 
they  did  care  He  admilt-id  that  up  until 
then  he  dldn  t  know  3  people,  beeldes  his  par- 
ents who  cared  tor  h.m-and  that  night 
he  cried  for  happiness. 

Over  30  of  the  boys,  who  have  returned 
home,  have  come  to  see  her  and  all  isk  to  see 
"heir  roxn  "  It's  a  bedroom  set  aside  in 
this  modeet  home,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
euvek  pes  and  pictures  of  her  boys  '  There 
Is  a  fireplace  with  a  large  American  flag  be- 
side It.  On  the  mantle  rests  pictures  of  her 
bovs. 

She  admits  that  the  200  weekly  letters  she 
writes  to  the  boys  isn't  all.  ils  she  regularly 
oorresponds  with  many  wives  and  mothers. 
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including  several  families  of  servicemen  who 
hive  been  klUad  or  wounded 

When  asked  about  plan.^  for  the  coming 
ye.tr.  she  replied,  she  wa*  praying  that  the 
wfir  Would  be  over  but  she  wa«  going  to  keep 
right  on  writing  to  any  and  .tli  who  needed 
her  letters  But  if  they  are  still  over  there 
next  Christmas,  shell  see  that  they  all  re- 
ceive a  Christmas  gift 

She  draws  no  lines,  saylrfg,  "My  boys  write 
me  there  Is  no  difference  over  there-  all  wear 
the  same  uniform-  have  the  same  pr^-b- 
lems^bleed  the  same  culor  and  fight  for 
each  other. 


Rich.r.1  Dennis  Gardner:    Report  to  the 
."'<■»!  on  Representative 


HON.  JAMES  H.  ( JIMMY ^  QUILLEN 

■  If   ■  t  •.  •,  js-rr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  i  iF  iiFl'UKSENTATIVES 

Mondav  February  5.  1968 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mi  Si>t-aker.  February 
7-i::  mnrk.s  the  iinnual  ()b.s«>rviince  of  Na- 
tional Uoy  Scout  Week,  tind  it  is  with 
extrcmr  jirtde  ttiat  I  anticipate  thi.s  par- 
ticular ijbs«'!\ancc. 

A  tine  young  tnan  from  my  hometown 
has  beon  selected  lus  one  of  13  Boy  Scouts 
from  aqrass  the  country  w  ho  will  serve  as 
Report  to  the  Nation  representatives 
during  Boy  Scuul  vVct  I; 

Richard  Denni.s  Gardner,  son  of  Mr. 
nnd  Mrs.  Pctie  II  Gardner,  of  Klng.sport, 
Tenn  .  was  .selected  by  the  Buy  Scouts  of 
America  because  of  his  ouistandiiiK  rec- 
ord in  school,  church.  Scouting  and 
community  .service  An  Eaiile  Scout,  Dick 
Is  m  the  upper  1  ijorcent  of  hi.s  senior 
cU'.ss  lit  Dobyn.s-Bennett  Hii;h  School. 

Dunnr.  Boy  Scout  Week.  Dick  will  join 
12  other  boy.s  for  tisits  to  Wa.shin«ton 
r.iid  New  York  to  carry  out  the  Report 
to  the  Nation  piiase  jf  Scoutin-'s  annual 
birthday  celebration 

In  each  city,  the  Kfoup  will  be  honored 
at  various  functions  and  will  make  per- 
sonal reiKnis  on  tlie  achievenietits  of  the 
Scoutint?  movement  durln'i  1907.  Many 
of  us  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  these  ynuiiK  men  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  possibly  can.  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  Report 
to  the  Nation  representatives. 

Dick  Gardner  is  a  very  .special  boy  who 
has  shown  uuis^nding  leadership,  per- 
sistence, and  a  desire  to  move  ahead. 
Since  he  joined  the  program  as  a  Cub 
Scout  7  years  ago.  Dick  has  been  honored 
extensively  for  his  ■  achievements  in 
Scoutmg.  Currently  he  is  a  member  of 
Explorer  Post  -'50  sponsored  by  the  Ma- 
fair  Meihodiit  Church  His  Eagle  rank 
was  awarded  m  1963  While  a  member  of 
the  Mafair  Church  s  Scout  troop,  he 
served  as  ^enlor  patrol  leader  and  Junior 
assistant  Scoutmaster.  He  led  Troop  36 
at  the  recent  XII  World  .Jamboree  and 
was  voted  its  mo;>c  t)utstanding  member 
Other  ScoutlDK  activities  include  Order 
of  the  Arrow.  .50-Miler  Award.  Historic 
Trails  Award.  Davy  Crockett  Hike  Medal, 
and  camp  start  duties 

Dicks  hiKh  .school  principal.  William 
L  Neal.  says  that  Dick  is  niunber  one  in 
his  class  of  477  students  and  that  he 
hopes  to  become  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
Dick  is  an  excellent  iwimmer  and  rims 
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on  the  cross-country  team.  His  extra- 
curricular activities  include  student 
council,  humanities  seminar,  science 
club,  and  chorus 

He  IS  a  member  of  St  Matthew's  Metli- 
odi.st  Church  and  is  active  in  youth  work, 
the  choir,  and  service  as  an  acolyte  His 
church  awarded  him  the  God  and  Coun- 
try emblem  f(<r  his  dedication  and  sei'.- 
ice  to  religious  work. 

Dick's  community  service  projects  in- 
clude assistint"  in  the  Ket-out-the-vote 
campaign  and  Civitan  Club's  Citizensli  p 
Award 

His  selection  as  a  ReiXDit  to  the  Nation 
repre.sentative  is  certainly  a  weU- 
de.served  honor,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  opijortunity  to  tell  niy  colleaRues  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Record  about  Dick 
Gardner,  a  truly  outstanding  youny 
American 


Our  Nation's  Test   Pilots 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

'    F    c    M.IFi   «NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  Fchruarv  5.  1968 

Mr  MILLER  of  C.ilifornia  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  con.sert  to  inseri 
into  the  Congre.ssion.m.  Record  a  speecji 
which  I  find  to  be  nn  excellent  tribute  I  ) 
those  remarkable  men  wh  j  iiave  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  advancement  oi 
aviation — our  Nation's  test  pilots. 

AlthouGh  the  profircss  ot  aviation  ha- 
been  spurred  on  bv  our  increasint;  sci- 
entific and  technical  competence,  iwr- 
haps  the  true  pacemakers  have  been  our 
test  pilots,  who  have  pushed  torwrrd 
into  new  and  sometimes  l.ostilc  leRion.s 
where  theoretical  knowledge  has  to  Le 
tested  and  proven  bciore  i  roftres.s  is  as- 
sured. This  has  always  been  the  case, 
but  m  the  early  days,  the  ensineer.  th?> 
builder,  and  the  t.st  pilot  were  many 
times  only  one  pioi^ccrin^t  individual 

Today  the  test  pilot  is  a  member  of  an 
exclusive  fraternity  and  he  is  more  tb.an 
a  superbly  trained  and  comix'tent  pilot 
He  now  possesses  a  theorttical  back- 
ground in  aeronautical  cnf^ineerinp;  as 
well  as  practical  ;'.nd  speci?.lizcd  training 
in  flisht  testhiK  techniques.  But  .a  addi- 
tion to  all  the  technical  qualifications 
of  the  test  pilot,  he  must  po.ssess  that  rare 
courage  that  causes  a  man  to  challciir.e 
the  unknown  dancers  daily  and  almost 
routinely.  Symbols  of  their  couraije  are 
the  nine  Air  Force  bases  which  have  been 
named  for  i)ilots  who  have  lost  their  livts 
testinii  aircraft.  Gen,  Bruce  K.  Holloway. 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  US,  Air  Force, 
has  dramatically  portrayed  the  key  rjle 
of  our  Nation's  test  pilots  in  his  roceni 
address  to  the  Wi-i.t,'  Club  of  New  Ycr!: 
on  Jatiuary  17,  1968. 

With    the    consent    of    the    HoujC.    I 
shijuld    !i!:e   to    ni:ike    the.'~e   inf.rrmn',.'.  v' 
remarks  available  to  the  public  record. 
as  follo'vs: 
Hr.M.ARKs  B¥  Gen,  Bruce  K,  Hollow.w,  Vice 

Chief  of  Staff.  U  .S   Air  Forie  Before  the 

Wing  Club  of  New  Yc:'r.K.  N  Y    J\nuary  17 

lyfia 

During  the  fall  of  1940,  fighter  pilots  of 
the  Royal  Air  F<5rce  won  the  Eattle  oi  Briton 
In  the  skies  over  England  and  the  Channel. 
That  battle,  and  Winston  Ciiurchlll's  tribute 
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to  the  RAF — "Never  In  the  field  of  human 
conflict  was  t-o  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so 
few"  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  men  prize 
giillantry  and  skill  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 
In  a  dltferent  context -that  of  technical 
(levplopmcm  Churchill's  words  might  be 
.-ippliPd  to  ;inothcr  group  of  men.  small  in 
liiuiibers  but  great  In  t'lelr  Influence  on  hu- 
man affairs— the  test  pilot.'?.  Without  them, 
man  never  would  have  left  the  ground  in 
powered  flight,  or  crossed  oceans  and  conti- 
nents in  hours  r.uhcr  than  days,  or  circled 
the  globe  in  t-paro  Today  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  rem.irkabic  men  who  have 
rnntribiited  so  much  to  t  lie  advancement 
tl  .Tvlatlon. 

Tlie  tpst  pilots  have  Mo  true  counterpart 
in  history.  They  are  both  tlip  product  and 
fie  producers  of  the  .T!:e  cf  technical  miracles 
\'.\  whlcli  we  live  In  the  last  0,5  years,  since 
the  first  powered  lUght,  the  world  has  seen 
more  change,  much  of  it  lor  the  good,  than 
m  the  preceding  G5  luitidred  ye.irs.  A  very 
great  deal  of  that  change  ha.s"  come  about 
bccau.se  of  the  development  of  aviation.  The 
test  pilots  opened  a  frontier  that  had  been 
closed  to  man  s.\nce  xhc  Ijppinning  of  time. 
They  have  never  cc;ised  pushing  that  fron- 
tier forward  Into  new  rciricms  where  theoretl- 
'd  knowledge  has  to  be  tested  and  proven 
before  it  l.s  of  practical  value  to  all  men. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  tiiat  aviation  has 
been  developed  by  the  te.^t  pilots  .nione.  Ob- 
Mously,  the  protrre.=s  of  aviation  has  been  a 
result  of  the  teamwork  of  scientists,  en- 
irineers  and  many  r;tiicrs.  .•\nK>ng  the  "many 
others"  are  ort;an;;'at;nns  hke  tlie  Wings 
Club  which  have  done  !o  much  to  cncour- 
.tte  the  growth  of  aviation. 

But  of  all  these  groups  with  fpccial  knowl- 
edge or  Interests,  probably  the  smallest  and 
lertalnly  t!ie  most  exclusive  i.s  tlie  test 
pilots.  Today  there  are  about  GOO.OOO  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pilots  Ui  the  Unitod  States. 
The  society  of  Experimental  Test  Pilots,  to 
"hich  almost  all  test  pilots  l:>elong.  numbers 
ibout  1. 000  members,  or  one  out  of  every  600 
jnlots.  Not  everyone  has  the  ability  or  the 
inclination  to  become  a  pilot— Just  a  plain 
pilot  But  of  those  who  Co.  only  a  very  few 
rould  qualify  as  test  pilots  tod.-iy. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  tf  course.  In  the 
(arliest  days  of  aviation,  crrrp  pilot  was  a 
test  pilot— often  an  engineer,  builder  and 
test  pilot  rolled  into  one.  The  Wright 
Brothers.  Oknn  Curtlss.  Santos-Dumont. 
c.lenn  Martin,  and  other  early  niers  fitted 
this  pattern.  They  studied  what  little  theory 
had  evolved  since  G.ilileo.  made  and  flew 
models  from  which  they  designed  and  built 
the  early  airplanes  Then  they  tested  them 
m  the  air  and  cranked  ilieir  observations 
.ihd  experience  back  into  bettor  deign  and 
better  construction. 

In  a  sense,  the  early  airmen  were  more  like 
■.  Jday's  test  pilots  than  were  the  men  who 
t-vstcd  airplanes  between,  suy.  the  1920's  and 
•  bout  1950.  Much  of  what  the  early  pilots 
'^id  was  done  for  the  lirst  time  with  no  back- 
:T'jund  of  actual  experience  and  very  little 
taeoretical  knowledge  behind  them.  In  the 
interim  ye.irs.  up  to  the  jet  age,  the  ex- 
periences (if  The  test  pilots  were  pretty  much 

■  n  extension  of  what  the  Wrights  and  their 
I  jtiiemporaries  had  learned.  The  differences 
■.'■ere    largely    differences    of    degree    and    of 

I)plifation. 
But  during  the  l:v'-t  20  years,  military  and 

■  r.  Ulan  test  pilots,  like  the  early  fliers,  have 
:-ecii  probing  constantly  into  tlie  unknown. 
^■;^st  It  was  the  sonic  barrier,  then  extreme 
ulUudes,  then  rocket-propelled  flight,  then 

:;e  heal  barrier,  then  into  .space.  Along  this 
r 'lite  they  encountered  and  conquered  a 
'-reat  many  phenomena  of  flight  that  previ- 
"U.sly  were  unknown.  To  take  one  example, 
c  huck  Yeager.  the  first  man  to  fly  at  super- 
iiic  speed,  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  meet 
'.-le  phenomenon  known  as  Inertlal  cou- 
pling—a  complete  loss  of  control  during  high 
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roll  rates.  Other  pilots  deliberately  flew  into 
that  condition  to  find  out  what  happened 
and  how  it  could  be  corrected  by  design 
changes.  Not  all  of  them  survived. "Captaiii 
Milburn  Apt  was  killed  when  inertlal  cou- 
pling Induced  uncontrollable  flight  while  he 
was  making  a  turn  at  Mach  3  2  or  more  than 
2.000  miles  an  hour.  But  with  the  knowledge 
gained  from  these  tests,  the  jiroblem  has 
been  solved  on  high  ^peea  lighten;  by  r.tw 
designs  of  the  vertical  stahili/er  .Tnd  the  ad- 
dition of  stability  :;U  in,;it.iiion  s^..stcni.' — 
more  black  boxes. 

I  don't  want  to  ta'.ie  anvthinir  uwav  from 
the  test  pilots  of  the  '20s.  'UOs  and  '40s  Per- 
haps they  didn't  deal  a,5  much  with  unknown 
phenomena  as  did  the  carlie.it  pilots,  or  as 
those  of  the  j'n  age  do,  !)ut  they  brought 
aviation  from  a  precarious  .skill  to  a  reliiied 
science.  They  made  it  sale  and  f.ist  and  com- 
m-rciallv  useful.  TTiev  made  u  a  ;wilt  and 
powerful  tocl  of  defense  They  built  a  l.riii 
foundation  for  the  age  of  rnnenonlc  flicht 
and  space  exploration. 

Some  of  this  test  flying  v.  a,s  done  bv  mili- 
tary pilots  like  Lt.  Jinimv  Doclutle.  who 
worked  with  Paul  Kollsman  and  Elmer 
Sperry  in  developing  and  testing  precise 
flight  Instruments  and  blind  landing  cquijj- 
ment.  On  September  24,  1029.  after  many 
months  of  testing.  Doolittle  mad°  the  first 
blind  take-off  and  landing  in  historv  He  left 
Mitchel  Field  in  a  pea-soup  log,  flew  in  it 
for  ten  minutes,  and  came  in  lor  a  peifect 
landing.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  pulled 
b.ack  the  canvas  hood  over  his  ockpit  and 
s.iw  that  the  fog  had  rolled  awav  while  he 
was  in  the  r:r. 

More  than  the  fog  rolled  back  that  day. 
The  imitrumcnts  and  techniques  <lcveIoppd 
by  the  team  and  tested  by  Jimmy  Doolittle 
proved  that  v.-eathcr  need  not  be 'a  limiting 
factor   to   th^   advancement   of  aviation. 

During  aviation's  lean  years,  between 
World  Wars,  much  of  tiie  testing  was  done 
by  civilian  racing  pilots  like  Po.scoe  Turner 
and  Art  Chesters.  who  V'.ere  constantly  try- 
ing out  new  equipment  and  techniques  for 
the  aviation  industry. 

Then  there  were  the  free  lance  te.st  pilots 
who  specialized  in  terminal  velocity  dives  of 
new  aircraft  when  the  manufacturers  didn't 
want  to  risk  members  of  their  own  .siarfs.  A 
lot  of  Class-B  movies  were  built  around  that 
theme.  The  public  image  of  the  test  pilot 
became  that  of  a  harum-scarum  daredevil 
with  v^'hlte  scarf  Etreaniing  in  the  ."lip.^tream 
as  he  flexed  his  Jaw  muscles  and  tried  des- 
perately to  pull  a  fabric  covered  bl-plane  out 
of  the  dive.  As  I  recall  those  old  Illcks.  acting 
ability  was  definitely  secondary  to  prominant 
Jaw  muscles. 

Well,  there  were  .'^ome  of  that  kind,  the 
fatalistic  daredevils  with  little,  if  any.  tech- 
nical training— and  they  did  have  a  part  in 
aviation's  progress,  but  they  were  a  small 
minority.  And  the  part-time  military  or  civil- 
ian test  pilot  also  gave  way  to  the  engineer- 
test  pilot  by  the  late  1930s.  Eddie  Allen  was 
one  of  the  best  known  of  this  new  breed. 
Allen  Joined  Boeing  In  1930  as  liead  of  its 
l.,esearch  Division.  He  became  chief  test  pilot 
for  the  bombers  produced  by  that  company 
and  lost  his  life  testing  the  B-29  General 
Ben  Chldlaw  presented  the  Air  Medal  po.<;t- 
humously  to  Eddie  Allen's  daughter  with 
these  words;  "It  Is  impossible  to  measure 
accurately  his  contributions  to  air  supremacy 
or  to  do  It  Justice.  It  is  w.Titten  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  heavy  bombardment  in 
every  theater  of  operations  in  which  the  Air 
Force  operated." 

The  outlines  of  test  piloting  as  a  highly 
specialized  profession  were  growing  clear  by 
the  time  of  World  War  II.  Techniques  of 
flight  testing  were  becoming  quite  dillerent 
from  earlier  days  when  pilot  Judgment,  based 
on  flying  experience,  was  the  prime  factor. 
That  evolution  not  only  has  continued,  it 
has   accelerated.   Today's   test   pilot   is   more 
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I'.ian  a  .superbly  trained  and  exceptionally 
c.«npeient  pilot  He  also  has  to  have  a  sound 
background  in  aeronautical  engineering,  and 
specialized  training  In  flight  testing  tech- 
niques. 

The  profe.ssionaiization  of  llii^ht  losiing  is 
a  result  of  several  factors,  foremo.st  among 
them  the  complexity  of  modern  aircralt.  I:i 
1043.  the  Air  Force  recognized  that  ilipiit 
testing  of  high  iier;orm:.nce  aircralt  c.illed 
for  .special  ir.iining  that  even  the  best  line 
Inl.is  didn't  !ia\e  .\  sc.iool  tor  tei^t  oilois 
v. as  iri-i  up  under  the  old  Air  .Service  Com- 
mand at  WriE;ht-P.itU'rso:i  .\ir  Force  li.i.se. 
From  tiiis  modest  bCinnning  has  come  tl-.o 
Aerospace  Research  Pilot  tichool  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  It  olle.'-s  two  courses;  cue  li.r 
txptnmeiual  test  ],Uots.  and  the  Research 
P. lot  Course  for  the  group  oi  test  piloi.s  v. e 
c.Ul  astronauts.  The  Exnenment.il  lest  Pilot 
Courss  has  but  three  counterparts  in  the 
Fr-jo  Vv'orid;  l  he  Navy  Test  Pilot  .Scliool  at 
Patuxent  River,  Maryland;  England's  Empira 
Test  Pilot  Kchool;  and  the  French  center  at 
Bretigny. 

The  School  at  Edwards  trams  inA  iJiily  Air 
Force  test  pilots  but  also  a  lew  pilots  ir'Jm 
the  otlicr  milit.iry  services,  government  agen- 
cies like  FAA.  aircraft  companies  and  f.jrcijn 
:.ir  I  jrccs,  .\  former  comm.mder  of  the  Flitiiit 
Test  Center  described  the  kind  of  student 
we'd  like  to  have  as  a  21 -year  old  mllit.iry 
or  civilian  lalot  with  2.500  hours  jet  iim'a 
and  a  doctorate  in  one  of  the  jjhysical  sci- 
ences. But  ..s  George  Gobcl  used  to  say.  "You 
can't  hardly  find  that  kind  any  more,"  ..t 
least  not  at  age  21.  The  school  will  settle 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering,  a  few 
less  flying  hours,  and  a  few  more  years.  Ita 
f.iculty  IS  made  up  l.irgely  (I  veteran  Air 
Force  tost  I'llois  who  hold  advanced  engi- 
neering degrees,  -several  of  liieni  with  doc- 
torates i;i  aeronautical  engineering.  Training 
include:  boiii  cl.ii.sro'jm  work  and  actual  test 
Hying. 

Edward?  .\!r  yorcc  Base  al.so  n-  liie  li-'ina 
of  tile  Air  Forc:>  P'light  Test  Center  whcra 
ihe  Air  Force  NASA  and  civilian  contractors 
carry  out  testin-;  programs.  Almost  every  m.i- 
Jor  aircraft  design  cjf  the  past  15  years  li:.3 
conic  from  or  been  t..\stPd  at  Edwards. 

Today,  every  experimental  test  flight  Ijy 
military  f>r  civilian  pilots  is  practiced  on  the 
ground  in  simulators  before  it's  actually 
flown  in  the  air.  It's  a  very  scientific  bu.'i- 
iicss  where  technical  training  is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  couraee  and  skill.  But  despite  ail 
the  precautions  that  are  taken,  flight  test- 
ing .still  is  a  hazardous  profession.  It  ahvava 
w'lll  be  while  men  are  operating  frequent:? 
on  the  edge  of  the  unknown  at  speeds  as  liic.i 
..s  4  500  miles  an  hour  and  altitudes  up  to 
350. QUO  feet  or  more. 

Consider  the  f.ic'or  rf  altitude  alone,  and 
the  physiological  problems  it  can  create.  At 
sea  level  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  212  ; 
at  63.000  feet  it's  reduced  to  98  6'.  v.hich 
happens  to  be  the  temperature  c  f  the  luiman 
body,  .'^t  that  altitude,  a  man's  blood  wai 
boil — literally— unless  he's  wearing  a  pre:;- 
sure  suit.  As  the  tost  pilots  say.  "A  leak  i\\ 
your  ;uit  can  .■^poil  your  whole  "day." 

That  kind  of  ironic  humor  is  a  distinct 
asset  111  flight  testing.  There  are  a  lot  of 
good  ftories  about  the  profession,  many  of 
thern  reflecting  the  understated  liumor  that 
is  characteristic  of  men  who  accept  care- 
fully calculated  risks  as  an  inherent  p;  rt 
of  tlieir  Job. 

Some  of  yoti  may  remember  an  experi- 
mental cargo  aircraft,  the  XC-125.  which 
was  tested  at  Edwards  in  the  Lite  frjrties.  It 
was  a  three  engine  aircraft  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  old  Ford  Tri-Motor.  During 
one  of  the  tests,  the  jiilot  put  the  airplane 
through  some  pretty  violent  maneuvers,  .\t 
the  completion  of  one  of  these,  he  radioed 
his  flight  test  engineer,  who  was  following 
the  tests  from  the  t'ound,  and  reported 
that   the   number   two   engine   was   missing. 
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The  t»na;lnepr  o-sked  "How  bad  Is  it  missing?" 
■  How  hafV"  came  back  ihe  reply.  "Com- 
pletely'' The  center  enijlne  had  lorn  out 
of  Ita  mounts  and  fivllen  to  the  desert  below. 
Another  rime  at  Edwards,  un  Air  Force 
test  pilot  w;ia  investlijatlng  the  stall  char- 
acterl.stlcg  of  a  new  jet  tighter  All  had  gone 
well,  with  relaxed  conversation  between  the 
test  pilot  .ind  i.hnse  pilot  who  wiis  observ- 
ing the  testing  maneiivere  from  another 
aircraft.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  maneuvers 
ended  !n  a  vicious  spin  The  tighter  test  pilot 
reported  on  the  radio  in  a  less  than  re- 
laxed voice,  "I'm  spinning  to  the  right  and 
the  rotation   Is  Increasing'" 

"You've  got  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  son."  the  chase  pilot  came  back.  "Let's 
see  you  do  some  distinguished  flying' "  The 
test  pilot  did.  and  another  mislson  was  r<im- 
pleted  successfully.   If  not  routinely 

Scott  Crossfleld.  one  of  the  best  known 
cuilum  t^st  pilots  who  did  a  lot  of  early 
X  15  tlylng.  tells  this  one  concerning  a 
h;iz.ircl  dreaded  by  test  pilots— the  frequent 
and  thorough  medical  ex:imlnarlons  thev 
h.ive  to  endure  While  Crosifleld  w.i.s  under- 
going one  of  these  necessary  but  unpleasant 
adalrs.  the  doctor  turned  to  Crossfield's  com- 
panion in  the  exiimlnatlon  room  and  said: 
'This  man  is  a  test  pilot  Would  you  like  ('• 
be  a  t«it  pilot?" 

■  Heck  no."  replied  Lhe  other  subject  "It's 
bad  enoui^h  being  a  chimpanzee.  " 

What  impels  a  man  to  become  a  test  pilot? 
I  suppose  the  answers  to  that  question  would 
be  as  different  as  the  men  themselves  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  something  no  one  lias 
done  before,  the  distinction  of  belonging  to 
one  if  the  most  exclusive  i;roups  in  the 
world  the  curiosity  of  the  scientist  or  engi- 
neer a  desire  to  have  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  aviation  I  think  most 
test  pilots  understand  that  the  future  of  this 
Country  depends  on  the  n.iture  of  its  nlr- 
power  Thev  re  determined.  a«  all  of  us  are. 
that  American  .urpower  will  be  second  to 
none. 

Whatever  their  motives,  these  men— the 
test  pUotfr— lay  their  lives  un  the  line  each 
time  they  fly  a  test  mission.  Despite  all  the 
precautions  and  the  years  of  training  behind 
them  they  don't  always  win.  Nine  Air  Force 
bases  are  named  for  pilots  who  lost  their 
lives  testing  .iircraft  And  there  have  been 
others,  both  military  and  clviuan.  whose 
heroic.  self-sacrlHclng  feats  will  always  live 
In  the  annals    if  a  unique  profession. 

Today,  we  honor  two  test  pilots  for  their 
contributions  to  the  development  of  vertical 
take-off  aircraft  To  one  of  them,  this  honor 
comes  posthumously — Major  Robert  L  Bald- 
win, who  was  lost  in  combat  In  Vietnam  The 
other.  Mr  John  P  Reeder.  is  with  us  today. 
In  honoring  these  two  courageous  men. 
Major  Baldwin  ind  Jack  Reeder.  we  honor  all 
test,  pilots  We  recognize  th.it  but  for  the  test 
pilots,  there  would  be  no  aviation  today,  and 
we  would  live  in  .i  cIltTerent  and  far  poorer 
world. 

Nowhere  Is  the  American  pioneering  spirit 
better  exemplified  than  in  our  test  pilots. 
With  disciplined  curiosity  and  unexcelled 
courage  they  have  charted  the  unknown  from 
Kittyh.iwk  to  the  threshold  of  space  travel 

When  the  first  American  sets  foot  on  the 
m>x>n.  he  will  be  a  test  pilot.  That  great 
achievement  Is  not  Jar  off  It  may  change  the 
course  of  human  events  even  more  dramati- 
cally than  did  the  flight  of  our  first  test 
pilots-  the  Wri£:ht  brothers. 

Where  this  expanding  conquest  of  the  air 
and  the  space  around  us  will  lead,  no  man 
Is  prntleged  to  know.  But  we  do  know  with 
certainty  that  as  our  frontiers  of  knowledge 
advance,  the  first  steps  Into  the  still  great 
unknown  will  be  taken  by  the  test  pilots 

They  have  been  the  v.iuguard  of  man's 
progress  beyond  the  surface  of  a  globe  to 
which  he  was  bound  for  countless  genera- 
tions They  are  still  the  leaders -the  pio- 
neers—  today,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  In 
a  future  which  we  perhaps  can  imagine  but 
dimly  today 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

-I     .-.LV.      -..UK. 

IN  THE  HOUJvE  of  UEPHESENTATIVES 

\fnndaij.  February  5,  1968 

.\Ii  MUKPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Sijeaker,  on  Januarv  15  of  tins  >f'ar,  Vice 
Chairman  George  H  Heam  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Cominl.s.sion  udcire.s.sed  the 
Dl.st  tinnual  dinner  af  the  New  York  For- 
eign Freight  Fdrwardcr.s  and  Brokers 
AsKorlation  at  the  .^mcilcana  Hotel  m 
New  York  City  Mr  Heam  proposed 
tha'  the  freight  forwurdor  iiidu.>try  take 
steps  to  help  small  bii.sines.ses  ttet  into 
the  oversea,s  marktt.s.  not  only  to  bene- 
fit both  the  .small  biLsinesses  and  for- 
warder;;, but  to  stimulate  our  foreign 
trade  and  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation.  At  a  time  when  the 
Congre.ss  i.s  closely  examining  otir  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  Mr.  Hearn's 
Fi-marks  .should  be  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  every  member.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  nmark.s  in  the  {lEcorn,  1  include 
the  complete  text  of  Mr  Hearn's  ad- 
dress 

Remarks     ok     Vice     t'HMRMAN     Gforce     H. 
Heap.n    Ptdchm.   .Maritime   t'OMMi.ssioN,   \T 

THE     31st      .ANNtAI.      DINNER     OF     THE      NEW 

York  Poreic.v  Freight  Forwarders  and 
Brokers  .Ass"riATM.s'.  Inc  ,  Nkw  Yiirk. 
NY  .    JANIARY    J5,    1968 

Independent  ocean  freight  forwarders  have 
been  recognized  .as  providing  an  important 
link  In  our  domestic  and  foreign  export  com- 
merce The  fiirclgn  freight  forwarding  busi- 
ness is  a  medium  u.sed  by  almost  all  export 
shippers  and.  when  these  services  ,tre  ren- 
dered with  efficiency,  they  .isslst  m  the 
promotion   of  riur  foreign   trade 

On  September  19,  1961,  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  87-254.  providing  for  the  licens- 
ing of  Independent  ocean  freight  forwarders 
and  the  reculatlon  of  licensees  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  The  legislation 
was  intended  to  eliminate  certain  undesir- 
able practices  in  the  industry  It  was  hoped 
that  the  combination  of  legislative  action 
and  agency  regulation  would  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  freight  forwarding  aspect 
of  the  maritime  Industry. 

Since  enactment  of  the  licensing  statute. 
985  flrma  have  been  licensed:  and  less  than 
a  dozen  claims  h:i',e  he*>n  made  'salnst  for- 
warders' surety  undertakings  These  facts 
more  than  indicate  that  the  statute  hrus  pone 
tar  toward  achieving  its  purpose  The  licens- 
ing requirement  has  Increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  forwarding  Industry  and  enabled  it  to 
increase  Its  contribution  to  our  foreign  trade 
developrnent  It  cannot.  In  fact,  be  denied 
that  the  federally  licensed  freight  forward- 
ers serve  the  essential  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Free  World  with  distinction  and 
honor. 

Although  '.^e  licensing  statute  has  en- 
hanced the  Industry's  development,  and  in- 
sured Its  very  existence,  the  Industry  should 
not  and  cannot  become  complacent  The 
forwarders  Indeed  have  shown  that,  when 
their  existence  wits  threatened,  they  could 
organize,  solidify  and  become  formidable 
fighters  Much  has  been  said  about  contain- 
erlzation  reducing  the  scope  of  independent 
ocean  freight  forwarders'  needed  functions 
and  even  threatening  their  existence  Door- 
to-door  full  container  shipments  and  con- 
tainer consolidation  at  inland  points  are  real 
threats  to  the  foreign  freight  forwarding 
industry. 

If  this  is  so,  and  undoubtedly  contalner- 


Izatlon  will  be  a  great  challenge  to  the  In- 
dustry, this  fact  alone  should  Justify  the 
forwarders'  seeking  new  channels  for  their 
efforts  and  developing  new  areas  where  their 
services  ran  best  be  utilized  New  technol- 
ogies require  new  thinking  In  the  service 
fields  The  forwarder  industry  will  not,  1  am 
sure,  falter  at  such  a  challenge  It  has,  in 
fact,  res[xmded  already  by  entering  into  new 
business  assoclatlon.s  such  as  the  Intermodal 
Container  Corporati'm  and  Confrelght.  Inc 

Tonight  I  ask  the  f^i-wardlng  industry  to 
Join  with  the  .Administration  m  another 
struggle  which  is  at  the  forefront  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  programs.  Your  forwarding 
Industry  ought  to  exert  every  effort  to  help 
Increase  this  country's  exports  and  expand 
our  fiTretgn  markets 

As  trade  expert.?  vou  forwarders  are  In  a 
position  to  contribute  much  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  foreign  trade.  Trade  development  is 
a  costly  expense  especially  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  they  usu.illy  cannot  alone  obtain 
entree  into  overseas  markets  I  believe  that 
the  forwarders  should  Join  with  governinc.t 
agencies  such  as  the  Federal  .Maritime  C(jni- 
mlsslon  m  efforts  to  help  bridge  the  fron- 
tiers for  our  Industries  and  would-be  ex- 
porters. The  Fe<ieral  .M:\rltime  C'ommissl<in 
and  other  agencies  .should  provide  incenti\f 
to  the  forwarders  as  f.ir  as  possible  In  th; 
regard. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
should  be  sympathetic  to  permitting  for- 
warders to  finance  exports.  TTils  l.ssue  w.ts 
considered  by  the  C'..immlsslon  last  year  in 
DvK-ket  66  .'^l.  the  most  recent  Commission 
review  iif  freight  forwarder  rules. 

A  majority  of  the  Commis,slon  concludri 
th.it  legislation  wius  required  to  change  tlir 
existing  definition  of  'beneficial  Interest"  .so 
as  to  permit  the  Jinancing  of  exports  by  for- 
warders. The  term  beneficial  Interest"  luvs 
been,  t  think  misunderstood  and  confused 
with  'Hen  interest  "  Tlie  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission can  be  changed.  I  believe,  without 
legislative  -ictlon  The  crux  of  the  prohkiu 
Is  the  prevention  of  rebating  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Independence  of  forwarders  ar.d 
shippers.  This  end  can  be  achieved,  and  our 
export  posture  enhanced,  by  rules  of  reason 
which  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
the  expertise  to  formulate, 

riie  present  rules  constitute  ?.  needless 
Impediment  to  the  flow  of  our  export  com- 
merce Foreign  freight  forwarders  are  hin- 
dered from  expanding  the  scope  of  their 
operations  at  a  time  when  modern  tech- 
nology is  encroaching  upon  the  value  of  for- 
warder services.  Tliu.s  while  L'mted  Statrs 
exporters  are  meeting  even  stiller  competi- 
tion fr  >m  foreign  producers,  it  seems  that 
the  restriction  on  hnancing  exports  la  at 
cross  purposes  with  our  national  trade  pol- 
icy I  firmly  believe  that  forwarder  rules  ct. 
be  so  written  ;i.s  to  give  purposeful  imple- 
mentation to  the  "forwarding  "  amendment 
to  the  Shipping  Act  and  also  give  meaning- 
ful .issistance  to  the  national  u.ndertaking  t  • 
mcre.ise  exports. 

If.  however,  legislation  is  needed,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  should  cooperate 
v.-ith  the  forwarder  Industry  in  urging  such 
action  on  Congress. 

I  think  it  would  tie  beneficial,  also,  for  ex- 
port commerce  if  the  New  York  Foreign 
Freight  Forwarders  and  Brokers  Association 
could  have  a  iorwarder  representative  pres- 
ent nt  the  Trade  Fair  sponsored  by  the  tJnUed 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  The  for- 
warders could  explain  to  potential  shippers 
and  Consignees  the  advantages  of  purchasing 
In  United  States  markets  and  the  ease  and 
simpllciVv  of  shipping  .verseas  when  an  in- 
dependent ocean  freight  forwarder  Is  used 
to  dispatch  the  merchandise. 

In  further  meeting  the  challenge  to  It.  the 
forwarding  Industry  might  direct  its  atten- 
tion at  coping  with  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  markets  in  the  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world.  Parts  of  Africa. 
.\sla  and  Latin  America  offer  burge^mlng 
market  opportunities    It  Is,  I  believe,  within 
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the  capacity  of  forwarders  to  help  ensure  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  participate 
importantly  in  these  trade  expansion  areas. 
Working  hand  In  hand,  the  forwarders  and 
the  government  should  be  able  to  take  long 
strides  toward  their  common  goals.  The  com- 
mon good  of  our  nation  In  foreign  commerce 
coincides  with  the  commercial  and  pecuniary 
best  Interests  of  you  the  New  York  Foreign 
Freight  Forwarders  and  Brokers  Association, 
and  your  concerted  efforts  can  result  in  a  pa- 
triotic benefit  for  all. 
Thank  vou. 


U.S.  Ambaisador  Leonard  linger  Speaks 
on  Thai-American  Relations 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  recent  trip  to  Southeast  A.sia  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee, it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
Mild  talk  with  our  di.stinttuished  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand,  the  Honorable  Leon- 
ard Unger.  He  is  an  able  and  perceptive 
man.  and  the  United  States  is  fortunate 
to  have  him  in  the  increasingly  vital 
Bangkok  post. 

In  a  JanuaiT  17  .speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Bangkok, 
Amba.ssador  Unger  outlined  the  im- 
portance of  good  Thai- American  rela- 
tions and  the  significance  of  Thailand  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  the  text  of  Am- 
bassador Unger's  .speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

.\DDr.ESS    BY    U.S.    .A.MBASSADOR   LlONARD    UnGEE 

AT  THE  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Luncheon,  Bangkok,  Thailand,  Janu- 
ary 17.  1968 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  .\merican  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 111  Thailand,  and  welcome  the  invita- 
tion to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  annual 
.ippearancc  by  the  .'American  .'Embassador. 
Much  ol  what  I  liave  to  say  today  will  relate 
to  our  relations,  as  Americans.  w,-ith  the 
Tliais  in  whose  country  we  are  living  as 
-•nests.  While  the  record  of  Thal-.'Vmerican 
relations  speaks  lor  Itself,  generally,  sight 
tends  to  be  lost  from  time  to  time  of  certain 
basic  re-alities  which  I  v.-ould  like  to  put  in 
belter  perspective.  I  should  state  at  the  out- 
.-et,  that  in  addition  to  speaking  as  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative  to  Thailand,  I 
■  ■m  expressing  deep,  personal  convictions 
based  upon  experiences  over  the  past  ten 
years — lirst  in  Th.ailand.  then  in  Laos,  and 
more  recently  in  Washington,  where  I  dealt 
■•vivh  many  Southeast  .\sian  matters,  par- 
ticularly the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

■V'ietnam.  by  almost  any  .standard,  is  the 
intxst  absorbing  and  complex  issue  in  Ameri- 
c.in  political  life  today.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  shall  be  able 
to  set  their  own  independent  course  and  be 
tree  of  subversive  aggression.  Thailand, 
•iirrefore,  also  attaches  extreme  importance 
•o  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 
I-.s  determination  equals  that  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  final  settlement  in 
\ictnam  which  assiu-es  nation.aJ  freedom  and 
:  5sters  the  return  of  peaceful  order  to  South- 
east Asian  affairs. 

The  government  of  Thailand  has  made  its 
position  unmistakably  clear.  It  has  done  this 
through  active  participation  In  collective 
defense   arrangements  under   SEATO.  Thai- 
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land  has  also  enabled  the  U.S.  to  bring  it* 
air  power  to  bear  against  North  Vietnam 
and  its  infiltration  into  the  South.  Thailand 
has  sent  troops  of  Its  own  to  help  defend 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  has  taken  firm  meas- 
ures to  protect  its  owti  people  against  Uiose 
assaulting  not  only  South  Vietnam  and  Large 
sectors  of  Laos  today,  but  Thailand  itself. 

Communist  hostility  toward  Thailand  Is 
but  one  of  many  reflections  of  this  nation's 
strategic  Importance  in  the  total  Southeast 
Asian  picture.  Ironic  as  It  may  .seem,  an- 
other measure  of  Thailand's  key  role  in 
Southeast  Asian  events  is  ihi.s  country's 
growing  prominence  in  the  .'\niericaii  con- 
troversy over  'Vietnam. 

In  the  cross-fire  of  political  battles  over 
Vietnam,  many  Americans  naturally  want 
to  examine  our  commllmenl.s  elsewiiere  in 
the  area,  and  to  assess  the  dependability  of 
those  with  whom  we  ha\e  aligned  ourselves 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  tisefulness  of  re- 
sponsible, free  debate.  I  am  seriously  trou- 
bled, however,  when  I  see  certain  facUs  about 
Thai-U.S.  cooperation  misread  in  ways 
that  damage  Thai-American  interests,  and 
encumber  the  Vietnam  problem  with  nega- 
tive and  discouraging  implications  which  do 
not  actually  exist. 

The  frequency  of  late  of  .-uch  distortion 
and  misinformation  has  i)rovi<led  a  new  and 
disturbing  experience  for  the  I'hal  p^ern- 
ment  and  people.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  find 
one's  country  being  criticized  or  subjected 
to  hostile  cross  examination  by  foreigners. 
It  is  even  less  pleasant  when  they  seem  to 
question  the  validity  of  national  policies, 
programs  and  institutions  that  have  been 
carefully  developed  over  the  years  for  the 
express  purpose  of  self-i)rcservation.  Having 
governed  themselves  for  over  700  years,  the 
Thai  feel  no  need  to  adjust  their  way  of 
doing  things  to  meet  foreign  concepts  of  how 
things  should  be  done.  Moreover,  having  de- 
cided that  defending  Vietnam  is  in  Thai- 
land's own  best  intere.-ts.  they  cin  not  want 
their  actions  interpreted — c.ir  misinter- 
preted—in  lights  cast  by  the  clash  of  con- 
flicting views  over  similar  U.S.  policies. 
Neither  do  they  want  it  assumed  that  tlicir 
fundamental  policies  are  merelv  a  response 
to  the  wishes  of  a  large  power.  Understand- 
ably, they  resent  the  bland  as.sumption  that 
the  pattern  of  events  in  a  neighboring  state 
inevitably  will  be  repeated  in  their  <.v.n. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  largely  because 
Thailand  is  known  to  have  both  communist 
guerilla  forces  and  U.S.  military  units  in  the 
country,  it  seems  often  to  be  assumed  that 
American  forces  have  been  .sent  here  to  deal 
with  the  internal  threat  and  :.re  more  or  It-ss 
covertly  engaged  in  combat  against  insur- 
gents in  Thailand's  rural  areas.  This  of 
course  is  not  the  case.  The  only  combat  ac- 
tions in  which  U.S.  forces  here  participate 
are  those  well-publicized  out-of -country  op- 
erations directed  against  Vietnamese  commu- 
nist targets.  U.S.  military  units  in  Thailand. 
other  than  those  belonging  to  the  Air  Force, 
are  neither  equipped  nor  organized  for  com- 
bat assignments.  The  Thai  government  has 
stated  repeatedly  that  in  suppression  actions 
against  the  guerillas,  the  only  American 
help  it  wants  or  needs  is  that  giving  Thai 
military  and  sectirity  forces  their  own  means 
of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Combat  operations  by  Thai-based  units 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  are  carried  out  against 
North  Vietnam  by  our  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft, and  against  Viet  Cong  concentrations 
in  South  Vietnam  by  B-5'2  bombers  and 
have  entailed  the  assignment  to  Thailand 
of  about  thirty-three  thousand  U.S.  Air 
Force  personnel.  The  Air  Force  units  require 
In  turn,  from  other  U.S.  military  services 
here,  myriad  forms  of  logistical  support  in 
which  some  seven  thousand  troops  are  en- 
gaged. There  are  roughly  three  thousand 
additional  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Thai- 
land serving  with  the  military  assistance 
program,  working  on  engineering  ^and  mili- 
tary research  projects,   and  in  SEATO. 
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Let  me  add,  if  I  may,  a  footnote  to  what 
I  hope  win  end  misguided  speculation  about 
U  S.  Involvement  In  guerrilla  warfare  here  A 
year  ago,  Ambassador  Martin  confirmed  for 
you  that  unarmed  US  Air  Force  helicopters 
were  on  a-sslgnment  in  the  Northeast.  As 
Ambassador  Martin  empha,si/.ed,  this  was  a 
temporary,  non-combat  nu-.osure,  taken  at  a 
lime  when  added  mobility  was  of  critical 
imjiortance  to  Thai  authorities  organizing 
their  own  resources  t  >  blunt  an  e.sc.alaling  in- 
.'Hirgent  threat.  Accordingly,  m  January  of 
1967.  after  the  Royal  Thai  f.ovornment  had 
completed  the  transitional  ir.tlnlng  required 
lor  field  oijeration  of  its  own  m-wly  acquired 
lorce  of  forty-nine  troop-carrying  hellcoiiters, 
the  U.S.  hclicijiitcrs  were  withdrawn  from 
Thailand.  They  were  replaced  in  the  field  by 
these  'nial  helicojjters.  furnished  by  the  US., 
which  Tii.ii  authorities  are  using  with  in- 
creasing c;!ectivencss.  Additional  liclicopters 
have  been  provided,  including  ten  to  the  Thai 
National  Police,  .-.nd  more  v.ill  become  avail- 
able U)  the  armed  forces  and  police  as  Thai 
pilots  and  mechanics  complete  training 
courses  and  can  make  use  of  ihe.se  aircraft. 
The  lesson  here.  1  think,  is  two-!old  First, 
the  nature  of  .American  a.ssistance  to  TTiai 
counter-insurgency  jjrograms  docs  not  lead 
toward  direct  American  involvement  In  those 
operations  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
become  .'^o  transfixed  by  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ences iliat  we  lose  our  capacity  here  lo  t.ike 
deci.sive.  practical  steps  m  prov.dmg  the 
training  tiiid  equipment  with  which  the  TTial 
government  it.^olf  can  bring  the  insurgency 
under  control.  ;ind  in  due  course  eliminate 
it. 

We  will  continue  to  hear  dire  predictions, 
that  Th.iiland  inevitably  will  go  the  way  it 
Vietnam,  and  that  sooner  or  later  .'Vmcricans 
will  be  lighting  communist  insurgents  here. 
In  fad.  TTi.'iiland  resembles  Vietnam  only  in 
that  It  is  another  intended  \lctim  of  the 
same  communist  effort  to  expand  its  domi- 
nation by  using  the  technique  of  the  "war 
of  national  hberalion."  Violence  and  killing 
ill  Thailand  by  communist  terrorists,  mi.st 
•■f  them  trained  ouuside  Thailand,  does  not 
expres.s  grass  roots  jiolitical  sentiment, 

Tiiailand's  people  are  united  in  a  rapiilly 
developing  nation  seeking  to  work  out  its 
political  and  economic  destiny  with  care  luid 
lorethought.  Land  ownership  is  primarily  iii 
tlie  hands  of  tho.se  who  v,ork  the  soil. 
There  is  no  tendency  lo  .■■plit  along  religujus 
lines.  :,ince  virtually  all  Thai  are  Buddhists. 
.Minorities  are  for  the  most  part  being  as- 
.^iinilaled  and  woven  into  the  life  of  the 
country.  One  could  cite  many  other  factors 
working  in  Thailand's  favor— its  sense  of  self 
contidence  developed  over  centuries  of  nirai- 
.■gmg  us  own  allairs— its  able  leadership, 
competent  civil  service,  and  armed  forces 
sliowmg  their  mettle  today  in  Vietnam— its 
economic  growth  rale  running  around  eight 
I.>erfent  per  annum— its  c:ip.';city  to  organize 
and  carry  out  rural  security  and  dcvelop- 
inent  programs  — and  the  social  and  economic 
mobility  Hi  Thai  lile. 

Fiiriticrmore.  Thailand's  well-educ.i' d. 
skilled  and  enterprising  young  people  Co  not 
migrate  lo  other  countries  except  in  lare 
insitinces.  .Among  the  hundreds  who  an- 
nually eo  itbroad  for  long  periods  to  further 
their  education  or  professional  experience  all 
but  a  few  are  drawn  back  by  loyalty  •■nd  fam- 
ily lies  .ind  by  their  country's  ample  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  I  think  it  is  lair  lo  say, 
incidentally,  that  in  large  measure  these  have 
been  created  by  Thailand's  heavy  emph.'.sis 
upon  private  initiative  and  enterprise. 
^  Thailand  is  also  unique  in  ihat  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  life  and  institutions  has  never 
been  broken  by  colonial  experiences.  There 
has  never  been  any  need  here  for  a  national 
independence  movement  aimed  at  dislodging 
colonial  rulers.  (;ommunist  bands  do  not 
find  in  Thailand,  tiiTefore.  as  they  did  in 
Vietnam,  any  real  opportunity  to  generate 
loyalty    to    a    revolutionary    struggle,    or    to 
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Identify  themselves  with  compelling  patri- 
otic causes. 

Above  all.  there  flows  from  Thai  attitudes 
toward  the  person  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
imd  the  Institution  of  the  monarchy  a,  sense 
(  ;  national  unity  and  continuity  so  strong 
th.it  It  extends  into  the  remotest  villages.  To 
,  the  citizens  of  Tlialland.  the  Kings  full  en- 
U  Tsenient  of  efforts  to  counter  the  guerrilla 
t'ireat  Is  a  buttress  against  subversive  at- 
^J^mpta  to  undermine  the  governments  au- 
t  iiorlty.  In  Thailand,  as  the  communists  have 
(li.scovereti  even  in  relatively  unproleotf-d 
rural  areas,  the  task  of  marshaling  popular 
support  for  anti-government  causes  Is  diffi- 
cult and  unrewarding. 

In  the  Northeast,  for  example.  In  a  poor 
r  re  I  encompassing  more  than  ten  million 
people,  where  several  years  of  subversive 
groundwork  h.vs  been  followed  by  two  years 
of  I'ltenslj^  terrorist  and  recruitment  drives. 
the  number  of  armed  insurgents  remains  be- 
low two  thousand.  Reliable  intelligence  la- 
dl:ates  that  considerably  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  them  have  been  trained  outside  Thal- 
1  ind  in  Communist  China.  In  North  Vietnam. 
;uKl  Pathet  liio  territory. 

.\«  prestRt,  the  mission  of  "Ae  insurgents. 
a;:ii*>6t  all  -wf  whom  ire  full  time  fighters. 
:vss.iS5ms  .ind  political  activists.  Ls  rlmple. 
Their  ml.-sl.n  l.s  :■'  break  the  links  between 
T'.iallands  kjovernment  and  ■.  lilagers.  and  to 
tlien  replace  the  government's  authority 
with  their  own  While  there  are  Isolated 
villages  where  this  mission  has  been  ac- 
lomplished  for  a  few  hours,  there  Is  no 
point  m  Thailand  upon  which  the  Insurgents 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  impose  more  than 
temporary  control. 

To  see  the  present  situation  in  fair  per- 
spective, however,  one  must  h^ok  back  to 
1966.  During  that  year,  the  level  "t  commu- 
lUst  violence  increased  markedly  over  1965. 
a  rise  consistent  with  the  insurgent  oam- 
pal^cn  predicted  by  Peking  In  1965.  Com- 
munist operations  reached  a  high  point 
tow.ird  the  end  I'f  1966.  In  January  of  last 
year,  tiie  number  i>f  armed  encounters  rose 
as  the  Thai  ijovernment's  counter  actions 
developed  momentum-  By  March  1967  the 
Insurgents  hatl  adopted  the  tactic  of  avoid- 
ing contact  with  government  forces,  and 
the  number  o'.  monthly  armed  encounters 
dropped  by  two- thirds.  The  rate  of  forced 
village  propaganda  meetings  has  declined 
even  more  dramatically  during  the  post  year. 
Aisassinatlons  ha\e  shown  a  flight  but 
i-teady  decline  and  now  are  at  a  lower  rate 
than  at  any  time  jver  the  past  two  >ears. 

A  prime  explanation  of  these  trends,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  combination  of  .irmed 
pressures  by  Thai  military  and  security 
forces  and  the  expansion  uf  Thai  Govern- 
ment programs  for  the  improvement  of  the 
villager's  lot.  The  forces  have  chased  the  m- 
f  urgents  from  past  operational  bases  and 
forced  them  into  other  areas  ThU  has  broken 
or  strained  insurgent  connections  with  es- 
tablished sources — jften  merely  their  own 
kinfolk — of  food,  intelligence  and  other 
forms  of  support.  This  has  raised  signlli- 
c.inily  the  rate  of  defections  and  desertions, 
which  reflect  in  general  a  lack  of  political 
motivation  among  those  villagers  recruited 
through  intimidation  or  promise  of  material 
t;.  uis. 

Given  the  Royal  Thai  Government  s  com- 
mitment of  additional  military  and  police 
forces  to  commuruii  suppression  work.  Its 
pi-ogram  to  establish  small,  permanent  secur- 
ity forces  In  threatened  villages,  and  its  grow- 
ing attention  to  the  aspirations  amd  leglt- 
tm.ite  grievances  of  the  villagers.  I  would 
ecpect  insurgent  eflorts  to  organize  the  Thai 
countryside  to  meet  with  as  little  success 
In  1968  as  they  did  In  1967. 

They  wont  quit,  however  Those  who  dom- 
inate the  guerrilla  ranks  in  Thailand  are 
disciplined,  well-trained.  fuUy-lndoctrlnated 
Insurgents  Thailand's  northeast  border  prov- 
inces, where  most  of  them  ato  operating. 
or  some  of  the  other  I'hal  border  areas  where 
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there  have  been  Indications  ■,.f  additional 
iiutbreaks  of  insurgency,  are  too  Important 
to  long-range  communist  plans  to  rreat*-  a 
revolutionary  base  within  this  kingdom. 
More  Immediate  objectives  include  protec- 
tion for  the  tlank  of  coinniunl.^t  infiltration 
routes  through  Laos  Into  South  Vietnam:  de- 
velopment of  a  Ci'pablUty  for  striking  Thai 
military  Installatlon.s.  including  those  being 
used  t*5  help  in  Veltnam.  Inducing  the  Thai 
government  to  que.«tlon  Its  policy  of  close 
al'.lance  with  the  U.s  :  and  shaking  V  S.  faith 
in  the  stability  of  Its  ally. 

The  Thai  government  has  developed  an 
effective  program  to  contain  and  compress 
rural  Insurgency.  It  has  committed  the  requi- 
site resources  for  this  as  well  as  for  accelerat- 
ini^  rural  progress,  to  make  it  Increasingly 
difficult  for  subversive  Influences  to  t-ike 
rr>ot  and  grow  Our  two  goverrunents  have 
agreed  on  how  American  economic  and  mili- 
tary .i.ssistance  can  best  provide  support  to 
such  programs.  In  fostering  rural  progress, 
the  Thai  government  plans  to  continue  to 
emphasize  provincial  roads  and  other  com- 
munlcfitions  links,  expanding  agricultural. 
public  health,  educational,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental services  In  rural  cfimmunltle.s; 
ci^lstln^  farmers'  orcanlzations;  and  develop- 
ing water  resources  for  human  consumption 
;^nd  Irrigation  Other  projects  are  designed 
to^O'itahlish  local  security  forces  in  more  and 
mhre  of  the  rndangered  remote  villages,  to 
mobllLte  military  and  police  forces  for  quick 
reaction  to  the  outbreak  of  insurgent  vio- 
lence, ind  to  modernize  Thai  military  forces 
for  defensive  action  ag.iln^it  1  irirer  scale  com- 
munist penetrations.  TJie  US.  will  assist 
these  fffortJ  with  substantial  levels  of  eco- 
nomic and  mlUt.iry  aid  which  last  year  to- 
tallccl  more  than  one  hundred- ten  million 
dollars. 

In  nil  our  programs  here,  however,  whether 
they  fall  within  economic,  military,  or  other 
categories  (the  Peace  Corps,  for  example), 
there  Is  an  additional  underlying  theme, 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  to  get  a  true 
Impression  of  what  Americans  are  doing  In 
Thailand.  That  theme  Is  education  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  The  emphasis 
upon  teaching,  technical  training,  and  ad- 
visory activities  in  our  assistance  programs 
liere  is  in  keeping  with  Thailand's  traditional 
practice  of  welcoming  and  importing  ad- 
\  anced  knov.ledge  and  new  skills.  Historically 
the  Thais  have  sought  to  draw  generously 
upon  the  experience  and  know-how  of  others 
to  improve  their  own  techniques  so  that 
they  will  be  In  a  position  to  manage  their 
own  aflairs  with  ever-lDcrea&lng  effective- 
ness. 

In  response  to  Thai  requests,  the  U.S.  has 
undert.iken  to  provide  large  numbers  of  tech- 
nical advisors,  training  instructors,  profes- 
sional consultants,  .nd  other  specialists  cap- 
able of  Imparting  the  special  knowledge. 
competence  and  skills  whlcn  Thailand  wants 
in  greater  .bundance.  Those  who  can  be 
cloi-icd  as  advisors,  trainers,  instructors  and 
educators  i.ccount  for  more  than  tnree 
quajlers  of  the  tJtal  USOM  stall  of  Ameri- 
cans. A  subsiAutial  proportion  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance funds  are  allocated  annually  to  the 
training  and  further  education  of  Thai  ci- 
vilian .md  military  specialists.  Under  the 
Participant  Training  Program  admimstered 
by  USOM  since  1949,  over  live  thousand  Thais 
have  pone  abroad,  to  the  U  S  and  elsewhere, 
for  advanced  training.  Additionally,  many 
of  thf  large  scale  Thai  covernment  projects 
which  receive  US.  assistance  are  directly 
concerned  with  training.  These  include,  for 
example,  a  program  '  jr  training  twelve 
thousand  new  members  of  the  Thai  National 
Police  by  the  end  if  this  year,  the  training 
for  Accelerated  Rural  Development  programa 
of  technical  personnel,  over  seven  hundred 
of  whom  have  completed  basic  courses,  while 
tifteen  hundred  others  are  receiving  on-the- 
job  truning  in  the  provinces,  the  instruc- 
tion of  p>arsmedics  fi.ir  rural  public  health 
services;    educating   village   youths   in   basic 
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vocational  skills  taught  by  Instructors  in 
mobile  training  units  These,  to  be  sure,  are 
but  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Thailand  ob- 
tains professional  competence  and  technical 
skills  to  meet  problems  at  home  und  keep 
pace  with  the  outside  world  By  the  way,  as 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Thai  Ciovern- 
nient's  policy.  I  have  been  Impressed  with 
t!\e  Ko-ge  number  of  ticlds  In  which  Anur- 
Icans  and  others  were  providing  tralnu.g 
here  some  years  ago.  when  I  was  hist  In 
Thailand,  but  In  which  I  now  lind  Thni 
carrying  on  by  themselves 

To  understand  fully  why  Thailand  and  the 
US  have  undertaken  many  if  the  wide 
range  I'f  projects  which  enpafte  us  here,  one 
must  first  look  outside  Thailand — toward 
Vietnam  and  beyond— at  Southe.ist  Asia  as  a 
whole.  Within  this  vast,  potentially  wealthv 
area  live  250  million  people  None  of  them 
would  be  beyond  the  ambitious,  domineer- 
ing embrace  of  communl.'im  if  iio  adequate 
obstacles  existed  to  Red  Chinese  and  Nortli 
Vietnamese  expansionism  We  must  add  t> 
this  reservoir  of  Asi.ai  manpower,  a  fertili' 
land  m.vss  the  size  of  Western  Europe,  vast 
hydroelectric,  mineral  and  jietroleum  re- 
sources, and  a  geographical  iio.sltlon  astrlclf 
the  air.  sea  and  land  routes  Joining  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  oceans. 

US  policies  toward  the  area  take  those 
strategic  considerations  Into  account,  and 
above  all  the  common  determination  nmorif 
southeast  Asian  ttitos  to  preserve  their  na- 
tlon.il  Identities  while  advancing  toward  ■ 
more  secure,  stable  and  prosperous  exisu^nc  > 
US.  policies  In  the  liidlvUlual  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  consi.'tent  wiUi  the  basic 
American  {xssture  toward  the  area,  but  they 
vary  from  country  to  country,  dependlnc: 
upon  the  capacity  ff  each  t<i  malnt.iln  Itseir 
to  Its  own  s,\tlsfactlon  without  outside  help 
The  U.S.  objective  in  t::e?e  bilateral  relatloi:.i 
Is  an  equal,  protrre^sive.  mutually  advan- 
tageous partnership,  .'^ach  as  we  have  lone: 
enjoyed  with  Thailand.  Our  partnership  with 
Thailand  has  proven  uniquely  [Toductlve. 
both  m  bilateral  terms  and  In  the  beneflclil 
steadying  affect  It  has  had  elsewhere  In  the 
area. 

Thailand  conducts  Its  aff.alrs  on  the  basis 
rt  an  Independent,  well-conceived  set  of 
policies  which  It  has  developed  for  itsell 
toward  the  nations  of  this  and  all  rrher 
areas  of  the  world.  On  such  basic  matters. 
Thai  and  American  positions  .ire  basically 
consistent.  The  elTcct  of  our  alu-nment  with 
each  other,  and  with  like-minded  nations. 
Is  to  give  each  of  us  greater  influence  than 
either  nation  could  expect  to  exert  in  the 
absence  of  reinforcing  policies  and  actions 
by  the  other 

Thailand,  l.ke  America,  is  helping  Vietnam 
In  its  own  best  interests.  The  United  State - 
Is  aiding  Thailand  for  the  same  reason,  and 
because  It  Is  our  common  firm  belief  t'.iat 
Vietnam  Is  but  one  aspect  of  a  much  l.irger. 
potentially  more  formidable  problem.  Our  ef- 
forts to  solve  and  settle  that  problem  depend 
ultimately  upon  people,  both  Thai  and  Amer- 
icans, living  and  working  In  closer  contact 
and  In  far  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
This  tests  the  capacity  of  Tlial-American 
relations  to  vrlthstand  strains  that  our  easy 
and  cordial  associations  have  not  known  be- 
fore. I  am  fully  convinced  t!-.at  t!ic  long  term 
results  from  this  period  of  Intimate  ;>nd 
broad  Thal-.'\merlcan  contacts  will  prove 
wholly  positive. 
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Cyr.  two  air  policemen  from  Maryland, 
were  recently  killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish 
1 J  commend  the  courage  of  these  young 
men  and  to  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
•  hidinfr  the  following  article  in  the 
Kecord: 

I  wo  State  Airmen  Die  in  Viet  Raid:  R.  B. 
.Mills.  W  J  Cyr  Killed  in  Tan  Son  Nhut 
.•\rrACK 

T'wo  air  policemen,  one  from  Havre  de 
Grace  and  tlie  other  from  Baltimore  county 
were  killed  Wednesday  during  a  Viet  Cong 
attack  on  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  in  Saigon, 
the  Defense  Department  reported  yesterday. 
Killed  were  Sgt  Roger  B.  Mills,  21,  son  of 
Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Mills  of  the  B.  and  J.  Trailer 
Park  In  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Sgt.  William  J. 
Cyr.  22.  son  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Wagner,  of  707 
Stemmers  Run  road,  Essex 

REQUESTED    EXTENSION 

Sergeant  Mill?,  had  been  in  Vietnam  on  his 
second  year  of  duty  since  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber after  servln.e  his  first  lour  In  1966.  He 
was  stationed  In  Saltton  on  both  tours  of 
duty. 

To  complete  his  second  year  there,  Mrs. 
Mills  said  her  ."-on  requested  a  .six-month 
extension  of  his  Air  Force  duty.  His  original 
lour-year  enlistment  would  have  ended  in 
.'uly.  Mrs.  Mills  said. 

He  lelt  he  wanted  to  iro  b.ick  to  Vietnam 
to  do  "what  he  could  lor  the  cause,"  Mrs. 
Mills  said 

She  said  her  ."ron  planned  to  Join  the  Wash- 
ington (DC  1  police  force  after  completing 
his   second   year   In   Vietnam. 

GRFW  VP  I.V   IIAVRF  DE  GRACE 

Although  born  in  the  Brooklyn  section  of 
Baltimore.  Sergeant  Mills  erew  tip  in  the 
Havre  de  Grace  area,  graduating  in  1964  from 
.'Vberdeen  Hiph  School. 

He  was  a  lootball  li.ilth.ick  in  high  school 
and  he  hIso  wrestled  tliere  Between  his  Viet- 
nam tours.  Sergeant  Mills  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Myer  near  W'ashington.  He  also  played 
football  there. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  alter  graduat- 
ing from  high  school. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Ralph  Mills,  and  a  sister.  Hazel  Mills, 
both  of  Havre  de  Grace. 

Sergeant  Cyr  had  been  in  Vietnam  since 
last  Novemb-T  alter  enlisting  in  the  Air  Force 
in  l'.)65. 

.STUDIID    INQI.NL'.RING 

He  was  a  native  ol  Webster.  Mass..  and 
trradiiated  Ironi  Barllctt  Hmh  School  there. 
Before  entering  tlie  Air  Force,  he  studied 
engineering  at  a  vocational  scliool  there. 

His  mother  moved  to  Baltimore  about  six 
years  afro. 

One  of  tlie  .serfeant's  stcpbrot.-.crs.  Army 
Pfc.  John  Wagner,  left  for  a  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  on  January  23,  Mrs.  Wagner  said. 

Besides  his  mother  and  Private  Wagner, 
Sergeant  Cyr  Is  survived  by  1  is  father.  Paul 
Cyr.  of  Webster.  Mass..  his  stepfather,  Marlin 
V.'agner,  of  Essex:  two  brothers.  Paul  Cyr, 
who  is  m  the  Army  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  and 
Kenneth  Cyr,  of  Webster:  a  sister,  Mrs.  San- 
tlra  Bressler,  of  Baltimore:  tliree  other  step- 
l)rothers.  Henry,  Marlin,  Jr,,  and  Robert 
Wagner,  and  a  .stepsister.  Bonnie  Ann 
Wagner,  all  of  Essex. 


A  Plan  for  Flexible  Territorial  Limits 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  has  left  many 
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unanswered  questions.  They  are  ques- 
tions about  our  fundamental  ability  to 
react  in  a  moment  of  crisis,  about  our 
apparent  lack  of  contingency  planning  in 
the  event  of  such  an  incident,  about  why 
the  Ptiehlo  did  not  attempt  to  defend  it- 
self, and  many  others. 

The  asking  of  those  question.";  and  then- 
answers  must  be  deferred  until  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  have  been  returned 
to  safety. 

But  there  is.  in  m,v  ojMnion,  one  area  of 
f^laring  inadequacy  in  our  policy  which 
needs  our  immediate  attention  Simply, 
that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  for  years 
extended  to  the  Communi.st-bloc  nations 
an  open  invitation  to  espionaee  by  our 
traditional  observance  of  a  3-mi!e  terri- 
torial limit. 

We  have  continued  thi.s  practice  de- 
.spitc  enforcement  of  a  12-milc  limit  by 
nations  such  as  North  Korea  and  the 
Sonet  Union  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  only  29  of  the  98  martime  nations  of 
the  world  observe  a  3-mile  limit. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  in  the  other  body,  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  has  mo.st  ably  laentified  the 
problem  with  a  resolution  unking  an  ex- 
tension of  our  territorial  limits  to  match 
those  claimed  by  other  nations. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  ofTerins  to- 
day provides  that  we  restrict  our  tradi- 
tional 3-mile  limit  only  to  tho.^c  nations 
which  reciprocate. 

Our  territorial  boundary  would  be  ex- 
tended up  to  V2  miles  to  nations  such  as 
North  Korea  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  which 
claim  similar  outer  limits.  The  resolution 
calls  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  convene  an  international  con- 
ference, possibly  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  seek  agreement  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  ter- 
ritorial limit. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations,  it  seems  to  me  this 
latter  proposal  is  most  appropriate  since 
there  is  a  wide  variance  in  practice 
among  the  98  maritime  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  resolution  leaves  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  discretion  m  modi- 
fying this  policy  in  cases  where  such  an 
extension  of  our  territorial  limits  might 
conflict  with  the  territorial  sea  of  an- 
other nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  and  strongly  urge 
its  passage. 


De  Gaulle  and  the  Jews 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5. 1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
furor  over  General  de  Gaulle's  anti- 
Americanism  and  his  anti-Israel  posi- 
tion continue  to  draw  pertinent  com- 
ment. Since  he  is  a  benevolent  desixit  his 
personal  views  become  the  official  policy 
of  the  French  Government.  The  ques- 
tion of  General  de  Gaulle's  antagonism 
of  the  Jewish  people  was  covered  by  the 
following  very  thoughtful  editorial  com- 
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mentary  which  appeared  in  the  Januai-y 
13  edition  of  the  Polish  American,  a  Chi- 
cago publication  serving  the  Polish  com- 
munity of  that  city: 

De  GAfi.i.K  AND  the:  Jlws 

At  ills  November  27  pre.^s  conference, 
French  President  Charles  De  Gaulle  had  some 
unjileasant  things  to  say  about  some  of 
Fr.mce's  traditionally  ckxsest  allies:  the 
United  Slates,  Britain,  C;inada  .md  the 
tt.ate  of  Israel, 

Since  De  Gaulle's  dehlement  of  t'le  United 
States  has  become  standard  f.ire  In  his  re- 
jiertoiro  of  deniacopy  that  .ti)i)cars  as  a 
twice-yearly  "press  conference,"  ,ind  his  dis- 
like ol  Britain  and  C:inada  li;w  also  becr,me 
well  known  by  now,  n  wa-s  his  newly  dis- 
jjlayed  altitude  toward  Israel — and  the  Jews 
as  a  whole— that  produced  a  wave  ol  siiock 
l!ir(jughout  the  We.-^tern  world  that  h:!s  vet 
to  recede. 

And  lor  good  re.ison  For  whether  De 
Gaulle's  increasingly  erratic  .statements 
slioiild  be  attributed  to  senility — as  many 
observers  now  a.ssume — is  a  matter  o!  sijecu- 
lation:  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain: 
in  some  of  those  ."Statements  he  pives  sign  of 
ilining  with  that  old  and  discredited  nhan- 
tom  ol  anti-Semitism. 

Besides  denou'inng  Israel  as  mililarlslic 
and  .jitgre-ssive,  and  demandinsr  liial  I.^rael 
iiive  lip  tlie  occupied  territories  even  without 
tiie  f,'u.irantee  ol  a  Jieacelul  settlement  with 
Its  Arab  nciehbor.'^,  at  his  [iress  conlerence 
De  Gaulle  went  on  to  express  concern  atxnit 
I.srael's  jjopulalion  increase  and— m  Ic.ipuig 
from  the  strictly  political  to  the  sociologi- 
(•  il  — referred  to  tiie  Jewish  people  as  bein.:» 
■  an  elite  sure  ol  itself  and  domineering  " 

It  i:-  unlikely  tn.it  many  anti-Seinites.  even 
t:ie  most  r;ibid,  v.otild  disagree  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  ancient  ethnic  cliche  which 
.issumes  that  the  Jews  are  an  unusuallv  cm- 
ji.u-i  and  agoressive  community. 

According  to  re."ent  press  rejiorls  De 
Gaulle,  in  attempting  to  counter  the  con- 
tinuing criticism  of  such  statements,  lias  told 
Joseph  Kaplan.  f.'rand  r.ibbi  of  France,  that 
lie  had  been  niLsinierpreled  in  his  attempted 
jti.n.fied  pr.tise  ol  the  worth  of  the  Jews." 
Perhaps  the  outcry  of  public  opinion  h,.s 
tawjlit  De  Gaulle  tluxt.  in  tiie  West  at  le.ist, 
.iiiti-Semitism  will  no  longer  serve  a  publ;c 
le.ider  who  attempts  to  use  it — for  whatever 
purpo.Ke.  Perhaps  tlie  cjutcry  has  likewise 
t.iughi  him  that  civilized  men  have  not  vet 
forgotten  an  important  le.sson  of  World  \Var 
II:  the  lesson  that  anli-Semitism  is  but  one 
.-'ep  on  the  l.idder  leading  to  genocide. 


The  Public  Trust 


HON.  HERBERT  TEN'ZER 

n:  I  HE  HorsE  of  representatives 
Monday.  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker  last  r.car 
when  I  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  support  ot  legisla- 
tion to  estabhsh  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Conduct  to  draft  a  j)ro- 
posed  code  of  ethics  for  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch.  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern over  a  growing  confidence  tap  in 
the  Congress. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  'H.R.  2585 1  to  create 
a  permanent  Joint  Committee  on  Ethics 
to  advise  Members  ot  Congress  on  pro- 
liosed  conduct  as  well  as  to  administer  a 
meaningful  code  of  ethics. 

Recent  scandals  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area  have  caused  a  greater  loss 
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of  confldence  in  elected  officials.  Thoae 
who  have  been  elected  to  public  office — 
whether  at  the  Federal.  State,  or  loc.il 
level — have  a  responsibility  to  erase  this 
■  conlidence  ijap  '  by  provldinc  adequate 
checks  and  balances  on  our  conduct  in 
office  so  that  the  public  can  be  assured 
that  the  overwhelmin-:  majority  vt  pub- 
lic official-;  are  dedlcatrd  and  honest. 

The  Merrick  Life,  a  weekly  newspaper 
on  Lont;  Island,  has  dl.-civsfd  this  sub- 
ject In  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Public 
Trust."  which  appeared  in  the  Januar>- 
25.  1968.  edition  of  the  paper,  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  staff  of  the  Merrick 
Life  for  their  dlscu.ssion  and  comment 
on  this  most  Important  subject  I  Insert 
the  full  text  of  the  editorial  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  for  the  attentijn  uf  my 
C3l!eagues:  ^    •» 

The  Ptblic  Tucst 

O'lr  times  fre<iuently  ^ve  caus«  to  reflect 
upon  the  status  if  morality  In  contemporary 
society  There  are  plenty  of  areas  tn  point 
:o.  Common  criminality  is  one  The  Increas- 
ing Incidents  uf  hou3«  burglaries  car  thefts, 
b.anlc  robberies  .ind  acts  of  violence  are  a 
constant  worry  to  rdin.^ry  citizens  ns  well 
as  authorities  rhareed  xith  the^task  of  com- 
batinij  "he  wave  of  lawlessness 

But.  in  a  way  it  Is  even  more  disturbing 
to  note  the  number  of  public  officials  who 
betray  the  trust  placed  In  them  In  order  to 
obtain  a  sometlmee  small,  sometimes  blsc 
personal  8;ain  Neighboring  SufToIk  County 
has  had  disturbing  scandals.  The  New  York 
City  administration  recently  has  been  badly 
tamtetl  The  State  admlnlstrctlon  has  had 
Its   share 

Slime  may  say  th.it  a  moral  criuade.  an 
tipUttlnsc  'f  I'Ur  moral  standards  Is  needed. 
Very  well,  but  the  trouble  Is  that  moral 
pronouncements  may  reach  the  laree  major- 
ity that  was  always  honest,  but  will  be 
shruirged  off  by  those  who  need  them  the 
most. 

Higher  pay  Is  .sometimes  advanced  ns  a 
cvire  It  may  be  called  for  in  some  coses,  but 
It  would  hardlv  be  of  much  help  in  this 
regard  because  the  scandals  that  are  of  any 
consequence  occur  imong  the  already  w^ll 
paid  offlclals.  to  whom  a  slightly  higher  pay 
would  not  make  any  dlfTerence  Tl'.ey  are 
after  bigger  game 

li  It  that  our  society  is  too  money-rnlnded. 
and  individuals  too  greedy?  Is  money  and 
what  money  can  buy  too  Important  In  com- 
parison with  the  honors  that  come  with  long 
mid  iledlcated  and  Imaginative  public  serv- 
ice '  Is  It  wrong  to  have  the  top  appointive 
offlclals  change  when  a  new  administration 
Is  v^>t,ed  Into  office''  .Should  we  have  a  profes- 
.sional  corps  of  top  officials  who  serve  regard- 
less i>f  what  party  is  in  jKiwer''  Should  we 
develop  a  tradition  of  lifetime  .service,  rather 
thi^^ave  people  serve  for  a  few  years  and 
Lhafl  go  tmck  to  private  life?  Should  political 
jintments   and    patronage   be   Ulmted    to 

nunimum,  say.  the  personal  secretary  to 
Hected  officials^ 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  caiy  answer  Each 
pew  revelation  c_ir  "scandal  serves  to  remind 
'the  elected  offlclal  to  be  doubly  careful  In  his 
Jolef-tlons  of  personnel,  to  look  not  only  for 
qualifications  and  glamor,  but  also  for  moral 
nbre  m  prospective  appointees  TT.e  voters 
rightly  hold  the  elected  offlclal  responsible 
for  his  choices,  as  they  cle<trly  showed  In 
Sulfolk  where  they  voted  against  Incum- 
bents   apparently  t>ecause  of  the  scandals. 

This  country  has  had  outstanding  service 
from  innumerable  private  citizens  who  went 
back  to  private  life  after  a  well-performed 
task.  Pew  were  so  rich  that  they  had  no  use 
for  more  money,  but  they  placed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  above  petty  personal  gain. 
They  had  morals  and  backt>oue. 
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» 

But.  there  are  some  rotten  apple*,  who  can- 
not resist  a  personal  gain.  alth<^ugh  it 
causes  the  public  a  much  greater  loss  Prub- 
ably  the  only  real  weapon  and  deterrent  Is 
public  vigilance  complete  alertness  on  the 
t«rt  of  indlvhlual  citizens  as  well  as  otTlflal 
and   unofficial   watchtlogs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merrick  Life  editori- 
al correctly  states  that  there  Is  no  easy 
ariswer  to  this  problem  but  calls  for 
"riiibllc  \i,'ilancc.  complete  alertness  on 
the  part  of  individual  citizens  as  well  as 
official  and  unofficial  watchdogs"  over 
the  public  trust. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  mist  de- 
vote more  attention  to  this  problem  and 
make  a  sirnlficant  start  by  passing  a 
meaningful  code  of  ethics  for  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

We  owe  this  to  our  constituents,  They 
are  entitled  to  the  best  in  public  service. 


r^^'j*i:n  of  BanLini;  and  A;;ributinc£S  a 
:'.  y  in  War  on  World  Hunger 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIfriRNIA 
IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  FiEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaij.  February  5.  196S 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleasues 
recent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Lundbortr,  chairman  of  the  lx)ard.  Bank 
of  America,  before  the  boards  convoca- 
tion on  world  huneer.  World  luinger  is  a 
growing  problem.  Unprecedented  meas- 
ures must  be  immediately  undertaken  if 
a  world  fo<xi  crisis  of  the  enormous  i)ro- 
ixjrtions  forecast  by  experts  u.)  bc^jin  m 
the  mid- 1980s  is  to  be  avoided.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced nations  to  ;ud  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  ca- 
lamity of  mass  starvation  with  Its  ac- 
companying instability. 

Mr.  Lundborg  s  views  on  the  impend- 
ing food  crisis  tlirouiihout  the  world  are 
some  of  the  most  swnihcant  and  con- 
structive that  I  have  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  Is.  I  believe,  a  realistic  ap- 
proach, ft  blendln.s;  of  private  capital, 
technology,  and  agribusiness  know-how 
with  the  cooperation  of  US.  and  for- 
eign governments. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  a^  this  point. 
the  text  of  Mr.  Lundborg  s  remarks: 

Coalition   of   Banking   and   AcRiBfsiNEss   a 
Key  i.v  War  on  World  Hvnoer 

A  proflt-orlented  approach  to  Increasing 
food  production  in  less  developed  cauntrieo 
provides  the  only  mechanism  for  real  pr^igress 
and  decisive  action  In  the  war  <,n  world  hun- 
ger Such  an  approach  must  wed  Indigenous 
land  ownership  and  credit  In  these  countries 
with  the  best  expertise  la  technolo(;y  credit 
and  management  that  American  banking  and 
agribusiness  can  brtr.g  to   bear. 

The  US  Government  has  been  working  for 
many  years  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  hun- 
ger But  pure  philanthropy— the  dole— does 
not  work  Its  but  a  temporary  solution  and 
when  attempted  on  a  long-ranue  basis,  simply 
further  discourages  local  production  by  de- 
presilng  prices  and  t'Uminatlng  Incentives. 

TH«  obstacles 
There  Is  no  fiisy  way  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  lixxl  production  In   less 
developed  parU  oX  the  world   There  are  many 
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roadbl.xks—  economic  and  political  lnst;i- 
blllty.  governmental  rigidity  or  hostility,  dh- 
t.iry  tabfxts.  lack  of  capital,  poor  distribution 
facilities,  weak  economic  institutions,  and 
general  lack  of  detailed  Information  on  op- 
portunities and  obstacles,  country  by  coun- 
try. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  and  should  n.  t 
try  to  overcome  these  ol)stacles  alone  Even 
the  miracle  of  American  agriculture  has  nit 
been  attained  by  private  cnt<>rprlse  alone 
0<5vernnicnt  Ijas  played  an  Important  r^Ic 
To  be  iure,  povernnient  has  made  mlstaKi  ^ 
In  Its  farm  program  but  lU;  etforts  In  .sii^  ii 
areas  as  agricultural  research,  education, 
credit  and  crop  Insurance  have  played  an 
escontlal  r  le  Tn  a.>^<^urc  the  succc-s.-;  of  ni;r.- 
buElness  In  less  de\eloped  countries,  the  ri":- 
that  rovernment  has  shared  with  Amerlc.n 
pcrlbu-^lness  Investors  must  be  rlmllar'.- 
sh^.red  abroad 

The  t.isk  of  private  enterprtsp  must  be  t  i 
provide  less  developed  countries  with  mod- 
ern farm  management  and  finance  for  full 
cycle  production,  from  planting  to  harvcr 
and  distribution.  At  the  same  time,  farmers 
In  host  countries  must  be  allowed  to  retain 
ownership  of  their  land. 

C'lven  the  proper  conditions,  there  Is  mon- 
ey to  be  made  In  agrlbuslne.ss  around  the 
world — profits  for  ! nth  U.S.  and  host  country 
ai!rlbuslnc.=;s  cnterprLses.  for  Indigenous  farni- 
cTo  and  entrepreneurs. 

SOME   E.XAMPLES 

In  the  state  of  .Jalisco,  Mexico,  a  prototvpc 
a:;rlcultural  Investment  teohnkiue  which  m  v 
have  universal  application  Is  beuiK  develont.i 
by  Mexican  and  US  lndu';trlal.  commcrcl.i: 
and  financial  Institutions. 

Research  in  Jalisco  Indicates  corn  yields 
can  be  boosted  three  to  six  fold  v^•lth  appli- 
cation of  a  prescribed  combination  of  avail- 
able fertilizers,  pesticides  .md  farm  Imple- 
ments. With  capital  and  man.\eemcnt.  It  i" 
beUeved  that  up  to  half  <  f  ihe  Idle  land 
In  some  areas  can  be  brought  Into  profltable 
and  more  diversified  production. 

A  stock  corporation  is  being  formed  where- 
in p.ll  equity  and  working  capital  will  be 
Invested  by  off-farm  sources.  The  profit  on 
equity  Is  expected  to  be  20';  per  year.  Tlic 
corporation  will  not  own  land  but  will  man- 
age, process  and  market  the  crops.  All  credit 
needed  fir  Introduction  of  new  practices  will 
be  supplied  t  5  the  small  farmer-contractors 

Within  three  years  from  start-up,  3.000  x  > 
5  000  liectares  and  as  many  as  1.000  farmer - 
are  expected  to  be  under  the  corporation's 
management  By  this  time.  60'  of  the  stock 
value  would  be  vested  In  the  .small  farmers 
holding  contracts,  and  GO';  of  the  gross  prof- 
It  of  the  corporation  would  pass  as  a  c.i.-.i 
dividend  yearly  to  the  f.irmcrs.  thus  maxi- 
mizing their  Incomes.  Off-farm  Investors  pay 
normal  corporate  tax  on  the  remaining  40' 
gross  Income. 

Aiter  10  years,  the  plan  calls  for  the  ratio 
to  change  to  70-30  At  the  end  of  20  yearc, 
full  ownership  of  stock  reverts  to  the  farm- 
ers and  o!T-:.irm  investors  withdraw.  Tl.ls 
novel  part  of  the  program  may  be  v;tal  In 
gaining  host  country  acceptance  lJ  this  type 
of  capitalistic  enterprise  .imong  rural  people 

A  second  example  Is  a  private  cnterpr;.?? 
project  in  Thailand  organized  by  an  Amer- 
ican food  grain  trading  company  which  liii.s 
a  51  i?500  000i  equity  interest  in  a  Eupc- 
vised  agricultural  credit  and  marketing  CL^ni- 
pany.  Basle  objective:  to  help  Tt;al  farmirs 
Increase   corn    production 

The  company  will  provide  education  to 
Thai  farmers  on  production  techniques,  will 
provide  rinancing  and  credit  supervision, 
technical  services  and  quality  control,  and 
will  purchase  the  crops  at  prevailing  prices. 
The  company  will  own  and  operate  grain 
processing  and  storage  facilities  and  some 
experimental   f.arms.   but   will  own  no   land. 

The  U.S.  company's  equity  Is  Insured 
through  an  AID  Investment  guarantee.  Iti, 
sources    of    funds    for    credit   ertenslons    to 
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farmers  are  American  and  Thai  commercial 
banks  It's  anticipated  the  program  will  bene- 
iit  some  5.000  to  10,000  Thai  fanners  the 
i.rst  year  with  production  for  world  market- 
ing expected  to  approximate  200,000  tons  of 
corn. 

These  are  but  two  instances  of  what  can 
be  done  wlUi  sufficient  cooperation,  coordi- 
nation and  full  acknowledgement  of  prob- 
lems. There  Is  a  reservoir  of  knowledge,  talent 
and  capabilities  at  hand.  For  example,  the 
Ir.ternatlonal  Finance  Corporation — a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  World  Bank — has  gathered  a 
wealth  of  Information  for  a.ssesslng  develop- 
ment potential  of  particular  countries.  What 
IS  needed  Is  mobilization  and  direction  for 
all  the  expertise.  A  coalition  of  agribusiness 
and  banking  might  well  provide  this  direc- 
tion. 

WHAT  SHOULD  IHE  t  NlTED  SrAT]:S  DO? 

First,  continue  short-term  emergency  food 
aid  tt)  needy  countries  to  "buy  time",  pro- 
vided these  countries  t.ike  positive  and  tan- 
gible steps  to  Increase  their  own  productivity. 
Second,  share  on  an  expanded  scale  the  ab- 
normal noncommercial  or  catastrophic  risks 
peculiar  to  agriculture  which  Inhibit  Invest- 
ment of  American  private  capital  in  these 
countries.  Third,  grant  Uxx  concessions  on 
income  earned  by  U.S.  business  Investments 
In  these  countries,  stipulate  that  U.S.  AID 
loans  be  used  as  low-cost  agricultural  credit; 
and  assist  the  host  country  In  establishing 
their  own  education,  research,  credit  and  in- 
surance programs. 

For  the  desired  climate  to  exist,  the  host 
government  must  pain  popular  recognition 
of  the  food  problem  as  one  of  national  ur- 
gency. It  must  organize  the  necessary  insti- 
tutions to  properly  suiiport  a  developing 
agribusiness  program;  It  should  either  re- 
scind, suspend  or  amend  laws  that  now  make 
private  Investment  unattractive  and  then  ex- 
tend the  appropriate  Incentives  and  guar- 
antees to  potential  agribusiness  Investors. 

In  the  host  countries,  private  enterprise 
too  has  responsibilities,  it  must  encourage 
Its  own  government  and  public  institutions 
to  supp>ort  the  development  needs  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  They  should  Join  In  creating 
local  agricultural  credit  Institutions,  assign 
key  personnel  to  work  with  and  learn  from 
the  management  of  U.S.  agribusiness  Inves- 
tors, and  perhaps  supply  members  of  their 
top  management  %ci  serve  on  the  boards  of 
new  local  public  and  private  agribusiness 
Institutions. 

Obviously,  for  ma.ximum  effectiveness,  the 
U.S.  private  sector  must  concentrate  on  areaa 
where  the  opportunity  for  success  Is  greatest, 
where  the  returns  to  the  farmer  and  his 
nation  can  be  Immediate  and  conspicuous. 
Tlie  U.S.  and  other  developed  countries  sim- 
ply cannot  supply  all  things  to  all  areas  at 
one  time.  To  dissipate  resource  efforts 
throughout  the  world  invites  failures  that 
discourage  further  effort. 

STABTING  POINTS 

Assuming  our  efforts  at  mobilization  are 
successful,  that  increased  productivity  on 
farms  of  the  small  and  large  landholders  In 
lesser  developed  countries  Is  the  target  and 
assuming  profit  and  maximum  Impact  as 
the  basic  criteria  for  action  .  .  .  how  can  we 
zero  in  and  get  started? 

First,  we  must  select  areas  where  the  po- 
tential productivity  of  the  land  is  relatively 
high.  This  eliminates,  at  the  outset,  areaa 
of  the  world  where  reliable  research  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  such  potential.  But,  there 
remain  vast  regions  where  Increases  In  yields 
ranging  from  two  to  twenty  times  have  been 
predicted. 

Second,  prototype  business  organizations 
need  to  be  built,  and  technical  and  financial 
programs  need  to  be  tested.  Legal,  cultural 
and  political  factors  must  be  faced  and  bal- 
anced in  any  new  system  of  production  and 
marketing. 

Third,  we  must  win  support  for  the  basic 
character  of   the  organization  structure  w« 
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envision,  In  which  many  small  units  of  land 
are  to  be  organized  under  the  supervision  of 
sound  farm  management.  Profit  must  be 
maximized  from  Increased  yields  and  shared 
equitably,  a  major  portion  going  to  produc- 
ers so  as  to  build  a  sound  local  economy. 

A  ROLE  FOR   BANKERS 

In  my  Judgement,  the  time  has  come  for 
American  private  banlting  to  discover  ways 
to  extend  credit  to  tindcrdcvclopcd  countries 
that  understand  Us  Importance  and  are  will- 
ing to  learn  its  most  eificacious  use.  Ameri- 
can private  banking  can  act  ,is  .i  massive 
catiilyst  and  can  do  much  within  the  scope 
of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Edce  Act  ijrovision.'^. 
In  consort  with  U.S.  and  lorelgn  agribusi- 
ness firms  and  with  banks  in  host  countries. 
U.S.  banks  can  establish  overseas  linance 
companies  to  make  available  supcr\l.sed  f.irm 
credit  and  professional  skills  required  by 
agriculture. 

Bank  of  America  is  prep:  red  to  :  .csume  a 
catalyst  role  in  launching  a  US.  effort  to 
help  Increase  food  production  abroad.  We 
invite  agribusiness  firms  and  otlier  banks  to 
explore  with  us  the  possibilities  of  establish- 
ing groupings  to  bring  protitable  self-help  to 
lesser  developed  nations  willing  and  ready 
to  move  forward. 

We  believe  the  profit  motive  will  prove 
as  much  of  an  Incentive  to  small  farmers 
around  the  world  as  it  has  to  Ameiican  f;trm- 
ers.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  is  the  only  Induce- 
ment that  can  get  the  Job  of  feedincr  the 
world  done  in  the  shortest  ])eriod  of  time. 


Warm    Praise    for    President    Johnson's 
Plan  for  Price  Stability  Committee 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  Economic  R-cport  has  pre- 
sented a  frank  and  valuable  assessment 
of  the  Nation's  industrial  growth  and 
vitality.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
President  has  focused  on  the  dangers 
that  threaten  the  economy  in  the  coming 
year,  especially  the  danger  of  inflation. 

The  President's  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  bear,  first,  on 
the  enactment  of  the  tax  surcharge;  and, 
second,  on  the  need  for  restraint  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  management.  Tliese 
recommendations  are  not  new,  but  they 
are  desperately  needed.  What  is  new  is 
his  decision  to  set  up  a  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Price  Stability  which  will  inten- 
sify, supervise,  and  coordinate  the 
administration's  efforts  to  deal  with 
longer  term  causes  of  rising  prices. 

This  decision  shows  a  commendable 
awareness  of  the  need  to  invohe  a 
greater  part  of  the  administration  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  so  far  had  to  deal 
with  this  problem  almost  singlehandedly, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  its  chairman 
should  coordinate  the  new  Committee's 
work.  But  the  broad  range  of  topics 
covered  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  reminds  us  of  the  many  other 
responsibilities  with  which  it  is  charged. 
The  Council  and  its  small  staff  are  al- 
ready spread  very  thin.  Only  a  separate 
body,  with  its  own  staff,  can  be  effective 
in  this  field,  and  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  provides. 
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The  membership  of  the  Committee  is 
restricted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  but  other  heads  of 
atrencies  will  participate  in  the  Com- 
mittee'.'^  work  when  they  are  needed.  I 
hope  that  this  arranpement  will  enable 
tlic  Committee  to  look  into  various  Gov- 
trnment  policies  v.ho.'5e  contribution  to 
the  f.'oal  cif  price  ^tability  is  not  always 
obv!ou.';^delon.'e  procurement  i.s  an  area 
thnt  immediately  comes  to  mind. 

But  i)crhaps  the  most  important  role 
that  the  Cabinet  Committee  can  fulfill 
i.s  1 3  draw  jmblic  attention  to  the  need 
ior  respon.'ible  behavior  in  the  formation 
of  wages  and  prices.  The  Congress  itself, 
through  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
has  already  done  much  in  this  direction, 
but  it  i.s  clear  that  more  is  required. 

By  this  three-fold  approach  the  Presi- 
dent hopes  to  bring  the  problems  of  ris- 
ing prices  pradually  under  control  with- 
out interfering  in  the  beneficial  work- 
ings of  our  free  economy.  If  we  are  to 
reap  tlic  bles.sings  of  full  employment  we 
have  to  learn  to  avoid  the  inflation  that 
has  so  often  accompanied  it.  To  meet  this 
challenge  calls  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  public  interest  by  both  labor 
and  bu.siness. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson's 
l^roporals  on  this  vital  matter  will  receive 
prompt  and  positive  support  in  the  90th 
Congress. 


!mpr.cf  cf  U.S.  Military  Aid  Program  on 
Latin   America 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  first  of  a  perceptive  series  of 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
impact  of  the  U.S.  military  aid  program 
on  Latin  America.  John  Goshko  points 
out  that  13  Latin  American  governments 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  armed 
forces  since  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
began  in  1961 — nine  of  the  victims 
were  elected,  constitutional,  civilian 
presidents. 

Many  Latin  military  coup  leaders,  Mr. 
Goshko  notes,  were  trained  in  their 
dubious  skills  by  the  United  States  at  its 
School  of  the  Americas  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  a  school  with  the  reputed  nick- 
name of  "escuela  de  golpes"  or  coup 
school.  It  is  a  well  established  part  of 
Latin  ixilitical  folklore.  Mr.  Goshko  re- 
ports, that  U.S.  military  attaches  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  revolutions  in 
Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

Tiie  United  States  helped  laimch  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  with  its  goals  of 
economic  growth,  social  reform  and 
democratic  development.  But  we  are  also 
Latin  America's  chief  arms  supplier  and 
the  most  Influential  teacher  of  its  sol- 
diers. This  involves  a  profound  contra- 
diction because,  as  Mr.  Groshko  points 
out,  the  Latin  military  inhibits  social 
change  and  suppresses  political  activity. 
Prof.  Edwin  Lleuwen,  the  noted  expert 
on  Latin  military  affairs,  has  said: 
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Tiif  prliiolpal  ttireat  to  Internal  security  in 
Latin  America  comes  from  suppressed  popu- 
list forces  and  the  US  mlUtiiry  assistance 
program  Is  contributing  to  that   threat 

Tliese  articles  highlight  the  Importance 
of  the  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
la.st  year  These  .iinendments  are  de- 
signed to  end  the  US  role  m  providing 
luxur>-  weapons  winch  the  Latin  Ameri-- 
can  military  a.-ie  lo  overthrow  constitu- 
tional tjovernments.  keep  ruUhoritarian 
regimes  in  pxiwcr.  intimidate  neighbors, 
and  show  off  as  status  symbols. 

The  amendments: 

First  Bar  the  direct  or  indirect  use  of 
American  aid  funds  for  purchase  of  mis- 
sile sy'stems  jets  and  other  sophisticated 
weapons  by  underdeveloped  nations 

Second.  Direct  the  President  to  with- 
hold economic  aid  from  such  nations  if 
thev  use  their  own  money  to  buy  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment. 

Third  Prohibit  the  allocation  of  US. 
military  aid  funds  to  a  nation  or  a  pro- 
rrram  in  a  irreater  amount  than  that 
justified  U)  Contrress  during  the  appro- 
priations process. 

I  insert  the  first  two  articles  in  this 
series,  which  appeared  on  February  4 
and  .T.  m  the  Recdrd  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

I  From   the   Washington    iDC  i    Post,   Feb    4 
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L.\TIN  Arms  Boomerang 

(First  of  a  series* 

I  By  John  M.  Goshlco* 

Lima  —Since  the  founding  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  In  1961.  the  armed  forces  of  Latin 
.\merlca  have  beaten  back  five  Communist 
■ittempts  to  Inflame  the  hemisphere  with 
guerrilla  warfare 

During  the  pericxl.  however,  these  same 
.trmed  forces  have  participated  In  the  over- 
throw of  13  Latin  i^ovemments.  Nine  of  the 
coup  vlctlm.s  were  elected,  constitutional, 
civilian  presidents 

These  statistics  Illustrate  one  of  the  most 
vexing  problems  confronting  the  framers  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Latin  America: 
how  'o  deal  with  the  L.iitln  military,  an  in- 
stitution that  is  at  once  the  regions  chief 
shield  against  Internal  subversion  .md  the 
frequent  disrupter  of  Its  democratic  develop- 
ment 

Deeply  Involved  In  this  contradiction  Is 
the  .\merlcan  program  of  military  assistance, 
which  has  made  the  United  States  the  major 
supplier  of  Latin  Americas  arms  and  the 
most  iniluentlal  teacher  uf  Its  soldiers 

This  program  —  including  grants  of  equip- 
ment, training  by  U.S  advisory  missions  and 
schooling  for  Uuln  officers  at  bases  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Panama  CaruU  Zone — 
cost  U  S  taxpayers  $56  million  last  year 
When  U  S  arms  sales  to  Latin  America  are 
added  m.  the  programs  cost  climbs  to  $98 
million 

Americans  who  forget  there  are  US.  mili- 
tary activities  to  the  south  received  a  shock- 
ing reminder  recently  with  the  machlnegun 
murder  of  two  US   officers  In  Guatemala 

tYom  Washington  s  point  of  view,  the  mili- 
tary Investment  has  paid  off  m  Latin  armies' 
increased  abilltv  to  defeat  Castro-lnsplred 
guerrillas  Before  the  arrival  of  U  S  advisers. 
tor  example,  few  people  iamiUar  with  the 
Bolivian  army  s  history  would  have  believed 
It  capable  of  chewing  up  an  insurgent  move- 
ment directed  by  Che  Guevara 

But  U  S  influence  has  been  less  success- 
ful in  promoting  th^espect  for  civilian  au- 
'hijrity  and  conslltcPllonal  processes  oalle<l 
for  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  The  military 
IS  quite  willing  to  accept  US    hardware  and 
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training,  but  It  reslst.s  suggC'^tlons  that  It 
has  no  business  flexing  this  muscle  In  politics. 
In  the  view  of  an  increasingly  vocal  body 
of  critics,  this  represents  a  greater  damper 
to  Uitln  America's  denKX-ratlc  evolution  than 
.\  re  jlment  d  Che  Guevaras 

HAhV     lUE     I'tOPLE 

Critics  point  out  that  after  almost  seven 
years  of  the  Allliince  for  Progress,  more  than 
!i  i!f  the  people  and  two-thirds  of  the  land 
in  L.itin  America  are  .-till  under  the  thumb 
of  military  dictatorships  They  point  out  that 
I'. cu  where  i;overnment.s  arr-  civilian,  the 
military  retains  the  power  lo  divert  badly 
needed  development  funds  to  purchase  such 
.showpiece  weapons, as  supersonic  jets. 

Increasingly,  the  charge  Is  heard  that  U.S. 
rnlUtary  activities  run  counter  to  the  spirit 
>t  the  AUI.ince  and  make  Us  policy  appear 
hvpocritlcal  in  Latin  eyes  One  long-time 
student  of  the  Latin  military,  the  University 
•  >f  New  Mexico's  Edwin  Lleuwen.  says: 

The  principal  threat  to  Internal  security 
In  Latin  America  comes  irom  suppressed 
piipiillst  forces  and  the  US  military  assist- 
.mce  program  is  contributing  to  that  threat." 

Herbert  Klein,  a  University  of  Chicago 
prolessor.  is  even  more  blunt: 

Mv  Impression  is  that  in  Bolivia,  for  ex- 
iiiiple.  we  train  Bolivian  special  forces  to 
U^ht  insurgents,  but  they  use  their  training 
t  o  massacre  mine  workers  or  to  put  down 
hir.dent  disorders.  " 

U  S.  policymakers  reply  that  while  it  is 
u  t  Washington's  aim  to  perpetuate  a  mili- 
tary status  quo.  it  would  be  toollsh  to  Ignore 
Mip  immediate  threat  of  Castrolte  subversion. 

Besides,  the  Latin  military's  power  wotUd 
exist  with  or  without  V  S  assistance  There- 
fore, the  policymakers  contend,  continued 
US.  influence  is  important  in  helping  wean 
Latin  armed  forces  from  politics  and  in- 
volving them  in  development. 

Some  fundamental  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Latin  military  dictatorship  Only  a 
decade  ago,  the  typical  caudlllo  or  strong- 
man was  someone  like  Cuba's  Fiilgencio 
Batista  or  the  Dominican  Republics  Rafael 
TniJlUo — brutal  political  gangsters  who  used 
their  control  of  the  armed  forces  to  enrich 
themselves  and  their  cronies. 

Today,  these  adventurers  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  less  colorful,  mure  complex  breed 
typified  by  Juan  Carlos  Ongania  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  late  Humberto  Cixstello  Branco 
of , Brazil,  who  led  coups  for  reasons  that  they 
conceived  of  as  patriotic  rather  than  am- 
bitious. 

The  old-time  dictators  ruled  by  combining 
charisma  with  an  alley  brawler's  ability  to 
.stay  atop  the  undisciplined  factions  that 
used  to  pass  for  an  army  In  Latin  America. 
Todays  military  leader  is  essentially  an  or- 
ganization man  whose  powers  and  policies 
represent  a  consensus  of  his  officer  corps. 

In  most  armies,  the  corps  agrees  on  its  col- 
lective position  through  an  informal  consul- 
tative process  that,  with  proper  allowance 
for  rink  nnd  discipline,  gives  a  say  to  every- 
one from  the  chief  of  staff  to  second  lieuten- 
ants. "The  Argentine  officers'  corps  scrupu- 
louslv  practices  within  Itself  the  democracy 
that  it  denies  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  "  one 
observer  says. 

Occasionally,  the  concensus  breaks  down 
in  interservice  rivalries  i  the  army  usually  is 
able  to  force  Its  decisions  on  the  much  .small- 
er navy  and  air  force)  or  factionalism  within 
the  army.  When  that  happens,  the  result  can 
be  civil  war  like  the  short-lived  struggle  in 
Argentina  in  1963  or  the  bloodier  explrjsion 
that  caused  the  1965  intervention  of  US, 
troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 

Usually,  though  disputes  .ire  kept  within 
the  fanuly  Dissident  officers  .ire  exiled  '  to 
distant  posts  ^^r  retired 

The  ofBcer  corps  is  motivated  ^y  what  it 
regards  i\a  its  traditions,  prerogatives  and 
duty  to  Its  country  Although  tlUs  has  some- 
times led  It  to  sympathize  with  liberal  move- 
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inents,  the  tendency  In  recent  years  has  been 
to  favor  stability  over  reform  and  change 

POPVLAR   PRIDE 

The  military,  surprisingly,  has  retained  the 
good  win  of  the  masses  in  most  parts  of  Latin 
America.  Reformers  and  intellectuals  may 
deplore  the  con.serv.itlsm  of  the  officer  corps, 
but  most  Uitln  Americans  regard  their  armed 
forces  with  pride  and  .iwe 

In  part,  this  is  because  of  the  nationalist 
and  romantic  heritage  of  19th  century  strug- 
gles for  independence  Latin  cities  overflow 
with  monuments  lo  battles  and  generals  that 
long  have  been  inrgolten  by  the  rest  <if  the 
world.  The  servicemen  of  today,  streaking  by 
in  modern  Jets  or  parading  in  Napoleonic  era 
uniforms,  form  the  link  with  an  idealized 
past. 

Another  factor  conditions  the  public  ,itti- 
tude:  The  officer  corps  offers  a  poor  boy  .t 
chance  to  get  ahead  .\lthough  the  small 
L.itin  navies  traditionally  have  been  a  haven 
for  younger  sons  of  the  oligarchy,  the  other 
services  wke  a  large  percenuige  of  cadets 
Irom  the  lower  middle  class. 

Castello  Branco  and  Ongania  both  fol- 
lowed this  route  .St>  did  Brazil's  current  presi- 
dent Arthur  da  Cinsta  e  SUva.  Paraguay's 
Alfredo  Stroe-ssner  and  most  military  lead- 
ers of  the  present  generation.  Many  a  family 
flnds  the  sum  of  its  ambition  in  a  son  bright 
enough  to  win  appointment  to  the  mlllU\ry 
academy. 

This  social  mobility  has  distinct  limits 
In  .-Vrgentina.  the  (nly  Latin  nation  with  a 
sizable  Jewish  population,  one  would  have 
to  look  very  hard  to  And  any  Jewish  names 
in  the  officer  corps  In  those  countries  wlt.'i 
large  Indian  or  Negro  minorities,  the  officer 
corps  maintain  a  color  line,  although  one 
man  who  annually  attends  the  graduation 
ceremonies  of  the  miUtarv  academy  in  Peru 
contends  that  each  year  the  faces  of  the  new 
lieutenants  get  a   little  bit  darker." 

Recently,  the  military  career  has  run  Into 
competition  from  business  and  the  profes- 
sions In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  spurs  to  the 
iTUlitary's  current  luinger  for  supersonic  Jets 
and  other  sophisticated  hardware  is  Its  con- 
viction that  U  will  be  unable  to  recruit  bright 
prospects  unless  it  can  offer  them  the  trap- 
pings of  a  Jet  age  army. 

But  for  the  present,  military  officers  con- 
tlntie  to  excite  respect  and  envy  Salaries,  if 
not  opulent  (a  general  in  one  of  the  larger 
armies  earns  about  $10,000  a  year),  are  re- 
spectable. Blatant  corruption  has  been  sub- 
dued, but  the  officer  corps  still  maintains  spe- 
cial privileges. 

WARV     or     REFORM 

In  .ilmost  every  country,  the  best  medical 
care  is  found  in  the  miliury  hospit  Us, 

Such  capitals  as  Carac.is.  Buenos  Aires  nnd 
Asuncion  boast  officers'  clubs  of  eye-dazzhng 
luxury — though  the  public  can  now  visit 
the  club  that  Perez  Jimenez  btult  in  C.iraca.- 
Some  nations  even  give  their  officers  special 
import  privileges  that  allow  them  lo  possess 
cars  and  other  luxury  goods  at  a  fraction  of 
the  normal  price.  In  a  carryover  from  the  old 
days,  the  military  In  many  areas  thus  trades 
in  contraband 

In  Buenos  Aires,  women  push  their  way  to 
the  front  of  a  supermarket  ir  bank  line 
brandishing  cards  identifying  them  as  the 
wives  of  officers  In  Lima,  a  request  from  a 
general  can  quickly  erase  the  two  or  four 
years  that  most  citizens  must  wait  for  ;i  tele- 
phone. 

Their  comfortable  niche  makes  the  armed 
forces  suspicious  of  reform  that  could  erode 
their  power. 

This  ioes  not  mean  that  the  military  is 
reactionary  in  the  same  sense  as  the  big 
business  and  landholding  oligarchies  with 
which  it  often  finds  itself  allied.  Actually,  the 
officer  corps'  Innate  nationalism  makes  them 
acutely  aware  of  Latin  America's  wretched 
underdevelopment 
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But  while  the  armed  forces  are  Increas- 
itigly  willing  to  take  part  In  the  modernlza- 
•  Jii  process,  they  see  their  role  primarily  In 
jhyslcal  development— the  btiUding  of  roads 
..nd  dams  In  the  more  basic  area  of  social 
i.'lorm.  the  military  seems  haunted  by  the 
1  ■  ir  that  any  radical  change  will  lead  to  com- 
Munlsin.  as  It  did  In  Cuba 

In  f.ict.  many  observers  think  the  milltar- 
.  i;i  that  parallels  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
.  l.irgely  a  reaction  to  Fidel  Castro.  Latin 
I  .I'ltary  leaders  recr>ll  how  Castro  lined 
(  aba's  senior  officers  up  against  the  execu- 
1. liner's  wall.  They  recall  also  that  Castro 
I  pi;an  as  a  moderate  reformer  and  as  a  result 
t:ioy  view  all  reform  movements  as  a  poten- 
t.a  threat  to  their  lives  and  institutions. 

During  the  early  1960s,  the  military  In 
most  Latin  countries  forced  hesitant  or  re- 
luctant civilian  governments  to  make  the 
Uiplomatlc  break  with  Cuba.  In  all  nine 
c  luntrles  where  a  civilian  government  was 
rt'cently  ousted  by  coup,  the  armed  forces 
cave  the  need  to  save  the  countries  from 
communism  as  one  of  their  main  Justifica- 
:.i>ns. 

The  nilllt;iry  does  not  seem  in  any  hurry 
•o  relax  this  attitude.  In  only  five  countries — 
Mexico.  Chile.  Uruguay.  Costa  Rica  and  Pan- 
.ima — do  armed  forces  have  a  tradition  of 
.■■ubmlttlng  to  civilian  authority  Colombia, 
which  a  decade  ago  suffered  under  an  op- 
j'ressive  military  regime,  also  has  shown  signs 
.  f  moving  In  the  direction  of  constltutlonal- 
1.  m. 

Eight  countries  are  ruled  by  outright  mlU- 
t  iry  dictatorships.  These  range  from  such 
t:ny  political  backwaters  as  Paraguay,  Nlc- 
.iragua.  El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Haiti  to 
I'le  two  largest  countries  of  South  America, 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 

In  the  smaller  countries,  where  there  Is 
little  or  no  democratic  tradition,  the  mlU- 
:  iry  rules  pretty  much  in  the  "banana  re- 
j  iibllc  '  style  of  past  generations. 

In  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  to  a  lesser 
1  xtent  in  Bolivia,  the  armed  forces  have  de- 
cided that  civilian  leadership  is  corrupt  and 
incompetent  and  that  the  military  is  the  only 
institution  capable  of  prodding  the  country 
toward  industrial  modernity.  The  result  has 
i-een  a  combination  of  capitalism  and  social 
I  jnservationlsm  reminiscent  of  pre-World 
War  II  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy. 

As  Prof.  Lleuwen  points  out.  these  armed 
;  jrces  are  "attempting  revolutions  from 
.bove'  With  the  emphasis  on  economic 
change. 

In  Argentina  and  Brazil,  they  favor  the 
i  uslness  and  landholding  interests  and  put 
tne  burden  of  sacrifice  on  such  low-income 
i-roups  as  trade  unions  and  small  farmers. 
Ihe  justification  Is  that  if  the  economic  rc- 
lorms  are  successful,  the  entire  country  ulti- 
::iutely  will  benefit. 

While   It   will   be  a   long   time   before   the 
:.nal  returns  are  in.  all  three  countries  have 
Jiown  some  tentative  success  in  combating 
deep-seated  economic  ma!adic.=  . 

Although  these  experiments,  particularly 
:■!  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  have  enjoyed  the  en- 
•:iusiasiic  backing  of  Washington,  the  mill- 
t  ;ry  leaders  of  all  three  countries  have  made 
nly  token  efforts  to  implement  the  social 
.•ofurms  envisioned  by  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
.••oss.  They  have  been  increasingly  dictatorial, 
•.vith  t>olitical  activity  and  dissent  either  sup- 
iressed  outright,  as  in  Argentina,  or  kept 
under  light  control,  as  in  Brazil  and  Boll'via. 
Finally,  there  are  five  countries — Peru, 
Venezuela,  Ecuador.  Guatemala  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — where  a  civilian  sits  in 
t:ie  president's  chair  but  where  the  military 
!  as  the  power  to  pull  it  out  from  under  him. 
Here,  the  collisions  between  military  atti- 
t  udes  and  Alliance  Ideals  are  not  as  obvious, 
iut  they  exist. 

THE    MODEL    OF    PERtT 

A  typical  example  Is  offered  by  Peru,  whose 
armed  forces  are  frequently  cited  by  UjS. 
advisers  as  a  model  for  other  Latin  armies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  first  glance,  there  seems  to  be  much  to 
emulate. 

The  Peruvian  army  Is  a  lean,  tough  force 
that  fought  and  won  the  last  war  on  the 
South  American  continent  la  1942  dustup 
In  which  Peru  decisively  whipped  Ecuador). 
More  recently,  the  Peruvian  armed  forces 
have  faced  a  challenge  from  Custroite  guer- 
rillas and  wiped  it  out  with  .1  tpced  and 
precision  unmatched  by  any  uf  the  other 
countries  with  an  insurgent  problem. 

At  the  rame  time,  the  armed  forces  here 
have  participated  in  nn  extensive  and  so- 
phisticated nation-bulIdlng  pro^jram.  Until 
recently,  the  army  was  the  only  active  road- 
building  agency  in  Peru.  It.-;  \oc,!tionril  train- 
ing schools  offer  many  young  Peruvians  their 
only  chance  tj  learn  such  trades  as  brick- 
laying or  shoemaklng.  It  luiis  liter  icy  ram- 
piiicns   for   the  peasants. 

In  the  jungles  of  Peru's  .Ani.szcn  interior. 
a  squadron  of  gunboats  (facetiously  called 
"the  Atlantic  fleet")  cruises  the  river  tribu- 
taries bringing  medical  and  dental  cire  t-j 
remote  outposts.  The  air  force  operates  an 
airlift  whose  pontoon  planes  swoop  clown  on 
the  rivers  to  transport  the  sick. 

The  Peruvian  military  lakes  Justifiable 
pride  in  these  services.  The  result  of  this 
pride,  however,  is  to  bolster  the  military's 
Image  of  Itself  as  a  sort  of  supreme  coijrt 
'With  the  duty  to  act  as  arbiter  between  civil- 
ian politicians  and.  if  neces.sary,  to  c.\st  them 
aside  and  take  over. 

Twice  within  the  last  20  years  1  from  1048 
to  1956  and  from  1962  to  1063).  it  has  done 
so.  The  memory  of  those  times  causes  every 
politician  in  Peru  from  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry  on  down  to  regard  the  good 
will  of  the  [generals  as  their  first  rule  of 
survival. 

Thus,  when  the  Pir  force  decided  recently 
that  it  wanted  to  acquire  a  squadron  of 
French  supersonic  Mlrai-e  Jets,  neither  the 
vehement  objections  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  shaky  state  of  Peru's  finances  were 
able  to  prevent  It  from  having  its  way. 

Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  publicly  10 
question  the  -wisdom  of  the  move  or  point 
out  the  problems  it  would  create  for  Be- 
launde's  efforts  to  bolster  the  s;ig-ing  econ- 
omy, even  though  the  jet  purchase  probably 
will  cost  Peru  a  badly  needed  U.S.  loan. 

Instead,  Belaunde,  who  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  region's  most  articulate  advocates 
of  reform,  led  the  bipartisan  chorus  ap- 
plauding the  purchase  of  the  jets.  The  i)lanps 
were  needed,  he  explained  with  a  straight 
face,  to  help  further  the  armed  forces'  de- 
velopment work. 

No  one  familiar  with  Latin  American  af- 
fairs is  under  any  illusions  about  what  hap- 
pened in  Peru.  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  this  la  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to 
protect  Latin  America  from  Cfistroism  and 
give  the  Alliance  for  Progress  time  lo  work. 
But  others  wonder  how  much  protection  of 
this  sort  the  Alliance  can  stand. 

Latins  Blame  the  United  States  for  Mili- 
tary   Coups — Aid    Is    Suspect 
I  Second  in  a  series ) 
(By  John  M.  Goshko  1 

Llma. — Brig.  Gen.  'Vernon  D.  Walters  is 
an  affable,  urbane  man  whose  many  tal- 
ents Include  a  remarkable  facility  with  lan- 
guages. At  one  time,  he  was  well-known  In 
"Washington  as  President  Eisenhower's  fav- 
orite interpreter. 

More  recently,  "Dick"  'Walters  has  had  a 
reputation  of  a  different  sort  In  Brazil, 
where  he  served  as  U.S.  military  attach^, 
political  circles  still  whisper  about  how  he 
allegedly  prodded  his  old  World  War  II  com- 
rade, the  late  Marshal  Humberto  Castello 
Branco,  Into  leading  the  1964  coup  that 
brought  Brazil  under  military  rule. 

Half  a  continent  away,  in  the  Bolivian 
capital  of  La  Paz,  similar  stories  are  told 
about    another    former    U.S.    attach^.    Air 
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Force  Col.  Ed  Fox.  A  flying  in.'^tnictor  and 
drinking  companion  of  Gen.  Rene  Barrlen- 
los  Onuno,  he  wa.s  regarded  us  one  of  the 
Air  Force  leader's  intimates  In  the  days  be- 
fore the  coup  that  cat.ipultcU  hlin  into  the 
Bolivian  presidency. 

The  victim  uf  that  coup,  oxlkd  lormcr 
President  Victor  Paz  Estt>!;.ssoro,  t,ull  in- 
sets thCit  Fox  was  behind  his  ouster,  Anioni' 
!3jlivl.;nr,  with  an  awitreiie.ss  uf  polllic.5.  11 
:s  hard  to  find  anyone  who  ditajtees. 

These  .ctories  are  now  jiart  of  Latin  polit- 
i'.al  folklore.  Spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  Em- 
b.asies  in  La  Paz  and  Rio  de  J.ineiro  have 
grown  hoarse  in  tlieir  denial.',. 

Wa.-hliii'lon.  while  conceding  that  It  was 
not  unhappy  to  be  r;d  of  Briizil's  leftist  Pres- 
ident Joao  Ooularc.  insisis  liiat  11  gave  no 
c,-)rrU'urt  to  the  forces  that  toppled  him.  Lin- 
coln Gordon.  U..S.  Ambassador  In  Rio  at  the 
!.me.  liter  told  tiie  Senate  Foreipn  Relations 
C"(jmmlttee:  "Neltlier  I  nor  other  oUicials  of 
I  lie  U.S  Government  nor  the  Government  In 
any  v.ay,  shape  or  manner  w.as  involved   .  .   ." 

Still.  U.S.  officials  admit  that  Walters  did 
(Ircj)  around  Ut  have  breakf.a.st  v.ith  C-.ustello 
liranco  the  morning  after  the  coup  and  uri_'cd 
him  to  .-ussume  the  iircsidcncy.  During  ihe 
ensuing  three  yo.irs.  Walters,  v.-iih  his  links 
to  the  Brazilian  inlliuiry  leadership,  was 
knovvn  to  be  one  01  the  most  important  be- 
l.ind-the-scenc.s  figures  in  the  EniBa.-,.  y. 

K0LI\X\N    sm'ATION 

Deni.ils  of  U.S.  involvement  In  the  Bolivian 
coup  follow  tlie  .'.ame  jKittern — with  ilie  ad- 
ditional point  tliat  U.S.  [xilicy  In  1964  aUncd 
at  keeping  Paz  Eilenssoro  in  office  "i'd  there 
are  former  members  of  the  U.S.  mission  in 
Bolivia,  who.  in  privat.e.  hint  at  "rontra- 
fliclions"  among  the  Embassy  per.tonnel  at 
the  time  of  the  coup. 

Both  Walters  and  Fox  are  cone  from  V-\r 
L:tt.n  scene.  Arcriment  about  what  they  did 
or  didn't  do  would  now  be  academic — except 
far  one  thintt.  To  most  Latin  Amen&ins.  the 
stones  of  their  alk-jed  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities have  the  ring  of  truth. 

So  do  the  rumor-clouded  reports  of  other 
U.S.  nUlitary  activities  in  such  places  iws  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras. More  than  six  years  of  U.S.  investment 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have  been  un- 
able to  rid  Latins  of  their  conviction  that 
U.S.  jxjlicy  Ls  made  in  the  PenUigon. 

For  they  are  aware  of  the  cIo.se  collabora- 
tion between  the  L^.-S.  ;ind  the  powerful  Latin 
armed  forces,  including  those  in  most  of  the 
c;ght  countries  that  live  under  mlUtary  dic- 
tatorships. Why  Is  there  such  collaboration? 

SEE     FE.\?.    OF    CASTRO 

Latins  l^eiieve  the  answer  i.-;  fear  of  FidL-l 
C'aiiro.  They  leel  U.S.  policy  is  aimed  less  at 
furthering  the  Alliance  than  at  keeping  ihc 
Latin  military  csuibllshmcnt  pro-U.S,  .iiiti- 
CommunlEt. 

U.S.  officials  insist  that  military  aiid  civil- 
ian goals  are  really  two  chips  from  the  same 
block.  A  recent  State  Department  prunouiicc- 
Jiicnt  puts  it  tills  way: 

"Basically  we  tupport  tlie  Alliance  for 
Progress.  But  you  can't  separate  tiie  ivulit.iry 
from  the  f.ir-hirger  area  of  economic  and 
social  change  and  improvement.  The  ccon- 
(-■my  t'f  a  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  cannot  progress  in  a  climate  of  civil 
disturbance." 

Gen.  Robert  W.  Porter,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Southern  Command,  praises  the  Latin  armed 
forces  as  an  instrument  for  "change  through 
evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary 
means." 

In  a  recent  Washington  speech.  Porter  said 
Latin  America  threatens  to  become  another 
Vietnam  unless  the  U.S.  helps  armed  forces 
there  provide  a  shield  against  Insurgency 
while  the  governments  build  a  stable  society. 

This  is  the  rationale  on  which  officials  base 
the  equipment  sales  and  training  programs 
that  make  the  U.S.  the  chief  outside  Influ- 
ence on  the  Latin  armed  .<^orces.  Grants  and 
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s..i'.es  ha\e  been  running  at  About  598  million 
.mnually.  although  congressional  action  vbIU 
reduce  this  year's  total 

As  the  program's  backers  point  out.  miU- 
tnry  aid  is  only  7  per  cent  of  all  US.  aid  to 
Latin  America.  It  also  accounts  for  only  7 
per  cent  of  Latin  America's  total  annual  ex- 
penditures for  defen<=e  purposes. 

Three-fourths  of  U  S  military  aid  Is  for 
acquiring  arms  and  equipment  This  is  sub- 
|ect  to  a  statutory  celling  in  forelgn-ald 
legislation  The  ceiling  recently  was  cut  by 
Congress  from  *85  million  to  $75  million. 

Transfers  of  military  hardware  come 
through  c.«5h  and  credit  sales  and  grants. 
The  grant  program  covers  transport  vehicles, 
helicopters  spare  parts  and  communications 
equipment,  but  no  tanks,  fighter  planes,  ar- 
tillery or  comb, It  vessels. 

The  remaining  aid  funds  are  used  for 
training  and  miscellaneous  functions.  A  small 
portion  I  about  54  mllUou  a  year)  provides 
support  for  Civic  Actlojv-the  highly  pub- 
licized program  of  military  partlcip-itlon  in 
such  national  development  projects  as  build- 
ing rn.ids  and  rural  schools. 

EMPHASIS  ON    SECfRITY 

The  overwhelming  cmph.^sls  in  I'quipment 
grants  and  training  is  on  internal  securitv. 
Less  tTian  a  decade  ,igo  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment insisted  that  the  greatest  danger  c-.ojne 
from  "submarine  action  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  L^itln  America  ' 
Since  1961.  however.  US.  strategic  thinking 
ibout  Litin  .America  haa  focuses!  on  c;iier- 
rlUa  warfare. 

The  nerve  center  of  U.S.  military  activity 
in  Latin  .America  is  G^n  Porter's  Southern 
Command,  headquartered  tn  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Zone. 

Its  functions  include  supervising  the  43 
military  .idvisorv  groups  scattered  through 
17  Latin  countries  i  all  but  Mexico  .md  Haiti  i 
These  missions,  sepiirate  from  the  military 
attaches  on  each  embassy  staff,  have  a  total 
strength  of  about  800  officers  and  enlisted 
men  from  all  four  .services.  They  range  in 
Size  from  rtve  men  in  Panama  to  well  over 
100  in  BriiZil.  and  they  train  soldiers  in  every- 
thing from  driver  education  to  riot  control. 

They  aro  extremely  well-heeled  In  compari- 
son with  their  sister  civilian  agencies.  In 
Brazil  the  military  missions  representation 
allowance  for  entertaining  is  ?17.'J00  a  year. 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
people  in  Brazil,  who  administer  the  largest 
single  US  .ud  program  in  Latin  .America. 
have  a  total  representation  .lUowance  of 
$7000.  The  US  Ambassadors  -iimil.ir  allow- 
ance IS  about  J6000 

The  Souttj|rn  Command  also  oversees  a 
more  advanced  training  program.  Each  year 
It  enrolls  more  than  2000  LatlnjCfficers  in  US. 
military  courses  at  levels  goiiJg  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Comm.ind  .iiid  GenWal  Staff  School 
at  Fort  Le.ivenworth  and  the  Inter-American 
Defense  College  in  Waahitigton. 

The  focal  point  of  this  program  Is  the 
School  of  the  .Americas  at  Fort  Gullck  In 
the  Canal  Zone  i  The  school's  location  appar- 
ently contradicts  the  1903  treaty  with  Pana- 
ma, which  .says  U  S.  troops  should  be  sta- 
tioned In  the  Zone  solely  to  defend  the 
Canal.) 

KQRTY-WEEK   COURSES 

Although  the  .schools  stress  is  on  counter 
insurgency,  its  curriculum  includes  23  differ- 
ent courses,  some  running  for  40  weeks.  All 
-ire  -.aught  m  Spanish  or  Portuguese  by  US 
nulltary  Instructors  The  faculty  is  heavily 
■A-'.t,-hted  with  Ptierto  Rlcans.  Mexican-Amer- 
icans and  Cuban  exiles. 

More  than  20,000  Latin  military  men  have 
studied  at  'he  school,  and  a  graduate  nur- 
m.Uly  comn\ands  respect  .imong  his  fellow 
officers  back  home  The  scliool  counts  so 
many  Important  Latin  officers  as  alumni 
1  including  the  current  Delense  .Ministers  of 
Colombia  lUid  Bolivia)  that  it  Is  known 
throughout  Latin  .America  as  the  escuela  de 
goipes"  or  ooup  school. 
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During  the  LK>mlnlcan  Itepublic  civil  war 
in  1965.  .Scho<5l  of  the  .Americas  graduates 
turned  up  in  leadership  spots  on  both  sides 
When  the  Argentine  army  took  >ver  the  gov- 
errunent  in  1966.  the  colonel  acting  as  spokes- 
man for  the  coup  leaders  greet-ed  .American 
correspondents  by  remarking  how  much  he 
had  enjoyed  his  "year  in  Panama  " 

GREEN  CERET  UNIT 

The  image  of  glamor— and  lightning  rod 
of  controversy— in  the  mlliuiry  assistance 
proiiram  is  another  organization  at  Fort  Gu- 
llck A  neat  row  of  b.irracks  is  headquarters 
lor  the  8th  Special  Forces-Special  Action 
Force  for  Latin  America,  a  unit  of  800  Green 
Beret  specialists  In  the  nrt  of  fruerrllla 
w.irffljre 

The  unit  consists  of  17  tr.ainlng  teams  that 
Ir.Tvel  through  I^atln  America  at  the  request 
of  Latin  governments,  supplementlns  ihe 
work  of  resident  US.  missions  Ijy  offering 
special  instruction  In  counterlii.surgency. 
."^ince  the  unit  was  established  In  1962.  the 
Green  Berets  have  operated  in  all  17  coun- 
irlrs   where  the  US.  has  advisory  groups. 

It  w?s  one  of  these  teams— its  ie  members 
mriklng  It  the  l.irgest  force  ever  .sent  into  the 
held  in  Latin  .'\mertca— that  trained  the 
Br'llvlan  troops  who  bagged  the  mitster  gtier- 
riUa.  Ernesto  Che  Guevara  In  Venezuela. 
Col  im bin  and  Guatemala,  Green  Beret  ad- 
■.  ,s»Ts  are  given  much  of  the  credit  for  help- 
ing local  military  forces  crush  guerrilla 
mjvcmcnts. 

Despite  the  successes  attributed  to  the 
Special  Forces,  many  U.S.  diplomats  view 
their  presence  in  Latin  .America  as  a  mixed 
ble&sing.  They  believe  that  the  increasing 
publicity  they  i;et  draws  too  much  attention 
to  US,  relations  with  the  Latin  military  and 
hardens  the  ima^e  of  the  U.S.  .is  a  partner 
of  'epresslve  forces. 

COMPARED    TO    VIETNAM 

.\utl-.'\merican  propaganda  increasingly 
focuses  on  the  Green  Beret  rather  than  Its 
Old  itandby,  the  less  easily  identifiable  CIA 
agent,  <is  the  symbol  of  Washington's 
behind-the-scenes  domination  of  Latin 
America.  Even  in  the  U.S.,  there  .ire  people 
who  recall  that  the  Vietnam  war  started  out 
with  Special  Forces  troops  in  .in  advisory 
role,  and  who  are  imeasy  about  their  prom- 
inence on  the  Latin  scene. 

During  the  Bolivian  guerrilla  campaign 
last  summer,  the  air  was  filled  with  vague 
reports  of  'thousands  of  Green  Berets"  flood- 
ing into  the  Andes.  Actually,  in  the  past 
year  the  ntimber  of  US.  troops  In  Bolivia 
has  never  exceeded  ISO,  and  these  men  never 
got  anywhere  near  the  fighting.  Their  activ- 
ities were  carefully  confined  to  training  and 
helping  the  Bolivians  unsnarl  their  supply, 
communications   and   intelligence   problems. 

Similar  roles  hold  In  all  the  other  UUin 
countries  where  the  Special  Forces  operate. 
Because  US.  officials  suspect  the  gtierrillas 
want  to  force  the  U.S.  into  combat  by  kiU- 
Ing  some  .American  advisers.  US.  troops  nre 
lorbidden  to  accompany  Latin  army  uiilio  on 
patrol  in  countries  with  insurgency  prob- 
lems. 

In  Guatemala  City  recently.  Communist 
guerrillas  did  kill  two  US.  officers  in  an  evi- 
dent attempt  to  stir  up  political  trouble. 
The  U.S.  scrupulously  avoided  any  direct  re- 
-sponse  to  the  provocation. 

IS    srPPRES.SION     ENCOl'RACED? 

Critics  on  both  sides  of  the  US.  border 
argue  that  military  assistance  cannot  avoid 
the  danger  of  encouraging  Latin  armed 
forces  to  suppress  all  dissent  in  the  name  of 
internal  security. 

Nor  are  they  reassured  by  the  otlicial 
Washington  doctrine  that  everyone  Is  on  the 
-same  team  and  working  toward  the  same 
goals  TTiey  point  out  that  many  military 
advisers  view  the  US  role  in  Latin  America 
in  the  simple  terms  expressed  by  one  high- 
ranking  officer  Our  Job  down  here  is  to 
see  that  the  Camaiies  don't  take  over.  " 
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From  there.  It  is  but  a  short  step  to  the 
Idea,  long  dominant  in  right-wing  Latin  cir- 
cles, that  Latin  America  Is  not  yet  ready 
for  democracy  and  needs  guiding  by  a  strom; 
hand  like  the  armed  forces. 

.Anyone  who  has  much  cont;ict  with  V  s 
military  personnel  in  Uitln  America  be<'onu'^ 
accustomed  to  remarks  about  how  "Wash- 
ington is  awfully  naive  If  it  thinks  it  rnn 
moke  the  Uatlns  over  In  our  Image." 

VOINC    OFFICERS 

But  the  assistance  program  also  Includes  a 
f.ilr  .sprinkling  of  younger  officers  who  recoi-. 
nl/e  that  the  day  Is  pas.sed  when  the  I's 
could  maintain  I^iitin  America  as  a  sphere  .  i 
influence  through  Its  friendship  with  re- 
gional military  chieftains 

Unlike  those  liberals  who  regard  I.::t,i; 
military  as  an  Institution  to  be  destroyi  d 
these  officers  think  the  armed  forces  .,1:1 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  region' 
future  progress 

Tliev  support  Civic  Action  and  other  pi  ms 
to  rechannel  the  inilitarv's  power  from  poli- 
tics to  national  development  By  preatlv  ex- 
panding .md  accelerating  this  side  of  the 
assistance  program,  they  think,  the  Latin 
armed  forces  gradually  can  be  brought  1 1 
accept  the  idea  of  civilian  dominance. 

GENERATION    OAP 

"There's  no  denying  that  the  top  layer  >  : 
the  Latin  officer  corps  is  .set  In  its  ways."  .says 
an  officer  with  l<;>ng  Civic  Action  experience 
"But  that's  less  an  institutional  problem 
than  the  result  of  the  generation  gap. 

"What  must  be  done  is  to  become  miK:i 
more  selective  in  deciding  who  we  re  goini: 
to  make  an  effort  with— who  we  pick  for  the 
openings  in  our  .schools  We've  got  to  con- 
centrate on  the  younger,  idealistic  men  ui.  i 
haven't  had  their  thinking  cast  in  concroti' 
And  If  we  do,  we  could  revolutionize  M.r 
Liitin  military  in  a  single  generation  "' 

There  are  signs  that  this  sort  of  ihinkir.it 
may  eventually  luring  about  big  changes  r: 
the  military  .issistance  program.  The  pro- 
grams supporters  talk  less  about  the  dan- 
gers of  communism  now  and  more  about  the 
democratizing  intUienre  of  U.S.  advisers  on 
their  Latin  counterparts. 

But  emphasis  on  internal  security  contin- 
ues to  be  a  very  real  and  conspicuous  lirtt 
principle  of  US.  Latin  .American  policy.  .As 
long  as  it  does.  Washlngtons  close  tics  witJi 
the  Liitm  military  will  continue  to  strike 
most  Latins  as  looking  suspiciously  like  th<- 
tail  that  wags  the  dog  of  U.S.  devotion  to 
the  Alliance  for  Progress 


Marketing  Committee  Serves  Public 
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Ml".  DINGELL  Mr.  Six-aktr.  la.sl  yeai 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  B 
Tro'.vbrkige  established  a  National  Mai- 
keting  Advisory  Committee.  One  obicc- 
tive  was  to  help  bniit;  to  bear  upon  tiic 
Nation'.s  social  and  economic  problem.s 
the  best  thmkint;  and  the  full  resourct,- 
of  this  imixjitant  private  .sector  of  na- 
tional life.  The  first  meetiiiK'  of  the  Com- 
mittee \va.s  held  in  \Va.siunL'ton  last 
month,  and  it  is  alread.v  apparent  that 
we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  and 
productive  era  in  Government-business- 
academic  relations.  This  type  of  partner- 
ship approach  is  constantly  stressed  by 
President  John.son. 
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The  National  Marketins  Advisory 
Committee  has  established  a  task  force 
to  work  with  the  Commerce  Department 
:n  finding  ways  to  improve  commercial 
services  in  our  central  cities.  The  Com- 
mittee lias  decided  to  involve  itself  in  the 
problems  of  consumers,  and  plans  to  look 
into  the  question  of  marketing  practices 
as  they  afTect  the  entry  of  new  products 
into  the  marketplace.  Tlie  Committee 
will  look  into  the  interaction  between 
marketing  and  leRUlatoi-y  procedures, 
and  also  encourage  academic  research  in 
the  field  of  marketing. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
s|)ocific  goals  of  the  Marketing  Commit- 
tee is  the  new  spirit  of  i>artnership  and 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
the  marketing  community.  Tliis  new 
spirit  rules  out  name-calling  and  finger- 
ixjinting.  This  new  spirit  rules  out  ster- 
ile philosophical  arguments.  This  new 
spirit  rules  out  impugning  the  motives 
and  actions  of  one  side  or  the  other.  In- 
stead, there  is  broad  agreement  that 
creative  marketing  can  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  urgent 
social  problems  facing  the  Nation  today. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  National 
Marketing  Advi.sory  Committee  was 
formed  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
December  meeting  took  place. 

The  best  evidence  of  a  change  in  atti- 
tudes can  be  seen  in  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials  appearing  since  the  Na- 
tional Marketing  Advisory  Committee 
was  established.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
.selection  of  these  newspaper  stories  from 
.Advertising  Age.  Sales  Management,  and 
Home  Furnishings  Daily: 

(From  Advertising  Age.  Dec   25.  1967) 
Marketting   .Advisory   Body:    It's  New   Busi- 
ness-Government Rel.ations  Step 

(  By  Stanley  E.  Cohen  ) 
Washington,  December  21. — The  Com- 
merce Department's  new  National  Marketing 
.'\dvlsory  Committee,  which  had  its  first  meet- 
ing last  week,  tvpifies  ii  trend  In  government- 
business  relations.  Business  men  have  been 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  their  relation- 
ships With  government,  and  government  Is 
looking  for  friends  in  business.  So  they  create 
a  committee  (f  this  kind  in  order  to  share 
their  burdens. 

By  the  time  the  Commerce  Department 
i^roposed  the  creation  of  a  marketing  advi- 
sory committee  early  this  year,  many  leaders 
in  the  marketing  world  were  eager  to  try  the 
experiment.  They  h.ave  smarted  under  criti- 
cism from  members  of  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  they  have  watched  with 
invy  the  rising  concern  for  the  consumer's 
i.eeds.  In  one  legislative  Ixattle  after  another 
they  have  discovered  the  futility  of  standing 
on  the  sidelines  and  tossing  rocks  at  con- 
umer    protection    prop<5Eais:    so    they    were 

•  ager  to  find  a  more  effective  way  of  Influ- 
encing the  policy  making  process. 

Government,  in  turn,  is  looking  for  help, 
too.  Many  of  the  nation's  domestic  problems 
.ire  taking  on  overwhelming  dimensions. 
Washington  has  long  sensed  what  President 
.Johnson  emphasized  during  this  appearance 
■n  the  three  tv  networks  this  week — if  cities 
tre  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  concentrated  pools 
■  f  unskilled  unemployed  workers  trained  for 

•  roduclue  jobs,  business  men  are  going  to 
:.ave  to  shoulder  a  considerable  portion  of 
:  ne  Job. 

The  effort  to  develop  some  kind  of  work- 
.  ig  relationship  between  government  and 
narketlng  has  been  late  in  developing.  In 
many  other  areas  of  conflict,  the  quality  of 
'  ommunications  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment has  improved  in  recent  years.  This 
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has  been  particularly  true  where  stakes  are 
high — tax  and  economic  policy,  overseas  in- 
vestment •  •  *. 

Many  leaders  In  marketing  recognized 
there  was  something  wrong  In  their  approach 
to  Washington  problems.  In  recent  years 
they  have  spent  more  effort  and  time  meet- 
ing Washington's  challenges.  But  they  have 
done  little  more  than  try  to  put  out  legisla- 
tive fires  after  they  broke  out 

Sponsors  of  the  marketing  advisory  com- 
mittee approach  have  tried  to  put  relut:on- 
shlps  Into  a  now  context.  Marketeers  need 
help  in  fighting  the  legislative  tires.  But  tnc 
stakes  are  higher.  In  the  broadest  cense,  there 
is  no  security  for  marketers  if  covernment 
fails  to  provide  a  sale  and  stable  market- 
place. Like  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
said,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you;  ask  what  you  can  t'o  for  your  coun- 
try," the  sponsors  of  the  National  Marketing 
Advisory  Committee  "were  !.-;.■: ■.um:;  a  call  for 
advice — and  for  help. 

More  than  a  year  iias  i)a.ssed  since  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  Industry  leaders  were 
sounded  out  on  the  proposal  at  a  national 
marketing  conference  staged  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Much  of  the  basic  plan- 
ning for  the  advisory  committee  has  been 
handled  by  a  steering  committee  with  about 
a  dozen  members.  In  order  to  tap  as  much 
talent  as  possible,  the  full  advi.-ory  com- 
mittee has  more  than  50  members,  teaching 
into  agencies,  media,  companies  and  schools 
of  business.  It  is  expected  to  dig  even  deep- 
er, for  many  of  the  projects  will  be  handled 
by  panels  which  will  be  staffed  without  re- 
gard to  membership  en  ihc  advisory  com- 
mittee itself. 

At  Its  meeting  last  week,  the  committee 
talked  about  some  of  the  issues  which  ■w.orry 
marketers.  Among  them:  di  The  attacks  on 
advertising  typified  by  the  kind  of  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  anti-trust  chief 
Donald  Turner;  (2)  the  marketing  -tt-orld's 
recruiting  problems  among  the  high  quality 
people  on  college  campuses;  and  (3)  con- 
sumer problems — including  pending  and  pro- 
spective legislation. 

Government  people  willingly  encouraged 
the  committee  to  move  ahead  with  economic 
studies  related  to  the  effect  of  advertising  on 
competition.  Signifying  the  department's 
support,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Lawrence  McQuade,  said:  '"The  basic  idea  is 
that  many  people  have  been  drawing  con- 
clusions and  making  policy  decisions  in  the 
dark." 

There  was  little  or  no  discussion  of  a  sub- 
ject which — in  easier  times — might  have 
been  a  priority  item  on  the  agenda:  The  kind 
of  services  which  the  marketing  world  v.ants 
from  government.  Instead,  there  was  con- 
siderable thought  about  the  kind  of  service 
which  marketers  can  perform  for  govern- 
ment. 

One  panel  was  concerned  with  developing 
plans  for  studies  which  will  examine  the 
special  problems  of  low  Income  consumers. 

In  an  unanticipated  turn  of  events,  Betty 
Furness,  the  President's  adviser  on  consumer 
affairs,  suggested  it  might  be  good  for  every- 
one if  Dr.  Wendell  Smith,  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Marketing  Advisory  Committee, 
and  Bronson  LaFollette,  the  chairman  of  her 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  sat  down  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  see  how  the  two  committees 
could  cooperate  with  each  other. 

The  Initial  meeting  of  the  marketing  ad- 
visory group  produced  some  ambitious  pro- 
posals. But, "  at  best,  its  sponsors  recognize 
it  is  promise,  rather  than  achievement.  Many 
of  these  proposals  will  call  for  hard  work,  and 
money. 

Hopefully  the  Commerce  Department  has 
opened  a  way  for  marketers  to  learn  more 
about  what  goes  on  In  government,  so  they 
can  contribute  to  the  problem-solving  proc- 
ess. Whether  the  door  stays  open  depends. 
In  part,  on  whether  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce encourages  the  relationship.  This  in 
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turn  will  depend  on  whether  the  committee 
meeting  leads  to  something  more  tangible 
than  self  serving  talk. 

(From  Sales  Management.  June  1,  19G71 

Marketing's  New  "Voice  in  Washington 

The  Commerce  Department's  newly  created 
National  Marketing  .Advisory  Committee 
gives  marketing  a  bigger  role  m  ^'overnment 
decision-making.  Already  in  the  wind:  mar- 
keting hCholarshii5."=.  new  research  in  distri- 
bution, an  antitrust  review,  and  (ther  pro;- 
ects  that  win  t;ive  added  inutcle  to  nuirkci- 
inc's  coniribuiiun  to  :,  healthy  economy 

In  Washington,  where  committees  are  pre- 
.scribcd  lor  hp.idiicncs  mure  Ircqucntlv  than 
a.spinn.  the  t-merizence  '.i  ..noiher  augufct 
body  teldom  rates  a  nod.  But  when  the  Com- 
merce Dopt,  announced  formation  of  a  50- 
niember  National  Marketing  Advis.ury  Com- 
mittee on  May  IG.  bureaucrats  and  business- 
men alike  j:at  up  and  took  note. 

The  lacl  that  such  an  organization  exij:ts 
at  all  is  significant  m  it-self.  For  marketing 
people,  deluged  by  criticism  from  militant 
consumer  groups  and  showered  by  i>roposed 
legislation  Irom  Capitol  Hill,  the  oiler  <  l  an 
umbrella  from  a  Cabinet-level  federal  agency 
couldn't  come  at  a  better  time.  For  the  t  om- 
merce  Dept.,  it  signirie.s.  in  the  words  of 
Acting  Secretary  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
'that  there  is  an  inadequate  underst;»ndlng 
of  the  role  <4  marketing  in  our  economy" 
and  a  recognition  that  the  traditionally  jiro- 
(iuction-orientcd  uep.irtment  "has  tended  .  .  . 
to  devote  Insullicient  effort  to  the  marketing 
e.f  ])roducts."  .Says  Jacob  i  Bud )  Katz,  whose 
Ollice  of  Marketing  and  Service  \vi!l  maintain 
official  liaison  with  the  committee.  "Our  role 
is  \o  make  .sure  that  marketing's  viewpoint 
is  heard  at  the  highest  levels  of  t!je  federal 
^rovernment." 

Chairman  of  the  committee  i.s  5G-year-old 
Dr.  Wendell  R.  ."rmith.  president  of  the  Mar- 
keting Science  Institute,  in  Philadelphia, 
who  .sees  as  the  primary  uisk  ""to  establish 
clear  channels  of  communication.""  It:  was 
Dr.  Smith,  lormer  marketing  vice  j)resident 
for  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  and, 
before  that,  head  ol  the  University  ijf  Iowa's 
marketing  department,  who  chaired  the  t.'-.nl- 
blazing  National  Marketing  Conference  at 
the  Commerce  Dept  last  November.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  Dr.  Smith  and  the  90  or  so 
marketing  leaders  m  attendance  at  that 
meeting  led  to  the  formation  of  this  c  jin- 
mlttee. 

Chairman  Smith  says  he'll  really  pet  down 
to  work  when  the  12-inember  executive  com- 
mittee meets  for  the  first  time  m  Wasiiing- 
ton  later  ihi.s  month.  One  tiling  is  certain: 
as  many  marketing  specialists  will  be 
brought  into  work  as  possible.  One  way  of 
course,  is  to  keep  committee  membership  on 
a  rotating  basis  (one-third  of  the  member- 
ships will  expire  every  two  years  i  to  ensure 
an  infusion  of  new  ideas.  A  second  means 
will  be  to  rely  lieavUy  on  .special  t.isk  forces 
I  not  necessarily  made  up  of  committee  mem- 
bers) which  wiil  be  asked  to  pit  their  spe'-ial 
expertise  against  certain  problems. 

One  of  the  most  likely  subjects  tiated  for 
early  committee  attention  is  the  promotion 
of  graduate  education  m  marketing.  One 
such  project  has  already  been  hatched  '.ai- 
der the  department's  own  initiative  and  now 
needs  to  be  put  on  its  feet.  Called  the  Sec- 
retary's Doctoral  Dissertation  Awards  Pro- 
gram, it  envisions  sponsorship  "f  pertinent 
marketing  projects  by  doctoral  candidates, 
presentation  of  "honor  awards  "  for  outstand- 
ing dissertations,  and  publication  of  top- 
notch  papers  in  some  sort  of  official  com- 
pendium. 

Another  area  which  appears  lieaded  :or 
top  priority  is  a  major  review  of  federal  l.iws 
and  regulations  affecting  marketing.  Secre- 
tary Trowbridge  raised  a  few  eyebrows  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Oommisslon  by  listing  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  as  one 
of  the  most  potentially  important  services 
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the  committer  could  perf  >rTr> — a  statement 
prompted  by  the  .Um<5Bt  unanimous  recom- 
mendation to  "hat  effect  by  thoee  who  at- 
tended the  National  Marketing  Conference 
last  November  A.%  summed  up  by  Alfred 
Eisenprela.  an  Allied  Stores  vice  president 
and  one  of  the  12  executlve-comnaittee  mem- 
bers, Regulatory  barriers  are  not  necessarily 
meant  to  last  forever  They  have  their  place 
in  a  certain  time,  but  they  are  also  subject 
to  review  as  industries  and  forms  of  com- 
munications change.  There  has  been  strong 
feeling  that  Roblnson-Patman  Is  one  of  those 
.irens  which  should  be  gl. rn  a  sober  and  com- 
prehensive study  " 

Poi^aps  the  most  fertile  field  for  com- 
mitti  action  Is  the  current  need  for  re- 
■searcn.  statistics,  and  publications  on  mar- 
keting— both  by  industry  and  the  kteneral 
public.  The  Commerce  Dept  .  '  said  the 
leaders  of  last  Novembers  conference  In  a 
■on tidenti.il  report  to  -he  Secret  iry  of  Com- 
merce, "should  be  the  source  the  govern- 
ment authority  on  marketing  '  They  ttrged 
the  department  to  publish  new  educational 
materials  for  consumers  and  spend  some  re- 
se.irch  money  tlndmg  out  how  its  present 
publications   could    bf    utilized    more    fully. 

As  f'>r  services  to  marketer'  'he  idvlce 
w  us  even  more  plentiful  calling  f:>r  such 
studies  as  the  changing  character  and  needs 
of  competition  !n  the  nation's  economv."  the 
role  of  price  in  "onsumer  buvlng  decls!c->ns. 
and  "market  opportunities  Ukelv  'o  develop 
trom  new  or  intensified  federal  programs" 
I  such  as  .ilr  pollution*.  If  :\nv  Tie  need  for 
expanded  government  ser\Mces  stood  out.  It 
WIS  probably  distribution  of  products.  Be- 
sides rec<.mmend!ng  a  m.ijor  task-force  'tudy 
on  how  the  physical  handling  of  soods  ^an 
be  made  more  efdclent.  the  committee  will 
undoubtedlv  push  for  i  revision  of  the  1972 
Census  of  Btislness  to  include  more  market- 
ing data  Secretary  Trowbridge  has  already 
smoothed  the  w.iV  by  snsgestlng  to  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  that  it  expand  the  once-every- 
fJve-ve.ars  survey  Into  a  "full-scale  Census 
'>f  Marketing  and   Distribution." 

Even  more  intriguing  (and  more  contro- 
versial) IS  the  role  many  of  the  committee's 
members  ervlslon  for  marketing  In  solvlns; 
Social  prob  ems.  particularly  the  problem 
of  poverty,  which  Is  no  overnleht  develop- 
ment One  "f  the  National  Marketing  Con- 
ference's recommendations  to  the  !>eoretary 
of  Cimmerce  called  f or\  a  covernment- 
busmess- academic  task  for«  to  determine 
wavs  :n  which  to  improve  or  m:!ke  nvallnble 
distribution  service*  In  slum  irens  "  TTie  re- 
port went  on  to  suggest  that  such  lotnt  co- 
operation might  lead  -o  "i  new  kind  of  multl- 
clasBiflcatlon  store  with  maior  retail  firms  op- 
erating on  a  leased  basis."  It  added  that  If 
the  demonstration  project  proved  successful. 
It  "might  serve  as  the  model  for  other  busi- 
ness centers  In  slum  ^reas." 

One  of  the  committee's  most  original 
thinkers  m  'oclal  development  :s  WllUam  J. 
Collhan,  Jr .  executive  vice  president  of 
Young  i  Rubicam.  Inc .  who  advocates  a 
massive  ?overnment-buslness-consumer  ed- 
ucation prognim  aeslgned  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  marketing  to  the  economy's  un- 
derprlvl!e«»ed  20  '•  'The  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  been  criticized  for  many  of  our 
sociaj  and  economic  problems.  "  Collhan  told 
SM.  but  the  fact  Is  that  business  has  done 
little  If  anything  to  criticize  People 
shouldn't  criticize  the  system  It's  a  success. 
The  only  trouble  Is  that  it  hasn  t  been  ap- 
plied to  social  problems  "  The  role  Collhan 
envisions  for  marketing  in  social  develop- 
ment Includes  such  stefw  !is  beaming  nation- 
wide educational  television  shows  at  lower 
income  groups,  marketing  products  especially 
tailored  to  limited  budgets,  .md  "making  sure 
retail  products  m  low  Inc-ome  areas  don't 
carry  excessive  majkups" 

F^iT  ouf  Collhans  ideas  may  sound  a  little 
fuAzy  m  terms  of  specifics,  but  they  have  re- 
ceived Secretary  Trowbridge's  decided  "sup- 
port and  ipterest     Trowbridge  .idds  that  the 
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"Oominerre  Dept  particularly  with  Its  cen- 
sus capability  to  help  Identify  such  problem 
;ir('(i.s.  nught  well  ix-  able  to  work  with  busl- 
ne«»  and  other  government  agencies  to  Im- 
prove distribution  service*  and  general  liv- 
ing standards  In  poor  areas." 

With  such  problems  to  study — and  even 
solve?  — the  National  Marketing  Advisory 
ConuiUUtee  will  undoubtedly  rank  us  one  of 
Washington's  busiest  aJid  niost  exciting  i>r- 
^anl/atlons. 

1  From  Home  Furnishings  Dally,  Sept.  1.  1967| 

MfRKRiiNc  Men   Urged  To  WroFN  Scope  or 

Activity 

(By  Earl  L.fshey) 

■  I  challenge  the  American  Marketing  As- 
sociation to  come  out  of  ita  luncheon  .speaker 
era  and  to  Immerse  itself  deeply  and  totally 
in  the  marketing  issues  of  uur  day,"  Jacob 
E.  Katz.  director  of  the  Omce  of  Marketing 
and  Services  of  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  said  to  the  members  of 
that  organization  not  long  ago. 

"Tour  unique  talents  are  sorely  needed  by 
the  nation  and  you  are  falling  far  short  of 
your  professional  responsibilities  if  you  do 
not  participate  fully  In  the  marketing  Lssues 
of  ovir  day.  Roblnson-Patman  .  Improved 
distribution  service  in  sluni  areas  .  .  .  ex- 
panded foreign  trade  .  .  basic  research  Into 
consumer  satisfactions  .  pick  any  one  of 
these — or   others  Help    to   educate    this 

nation  on  what  marketing  U  about,"  he  con- 
tinued, adding; 

"What  I  have  said  to  the  association  as  a 
group,  I  also  say  to  each  of  you  individually 
as  businessmen  and  educators.  Whatever  mav 
he  your  viewpoint  on  an  Issue,  participate  in 
the  policy  formulation  process.  Research  your 
case  thoroughly;  ho  o>jcctlve.  not  emotional. 
In  your  approach.  Work  hard  to  see  that  those 
who  make  decisions  on  policy  are  thoroughly 
briefed." 

That,  of  course.  l;s  very  sound  and  timely 
counsel  which  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  Is  it  will  re- 
quire much  reiteration  to  generate  the  de- 
gree of  action — both  on  the  part  I'f  govern- 
ment as  well  as  business — in  this  whole  .area 
that  Is  so  urgently  necessary. 

Increased  voluntary  dialog  designed  to 
create  greater  understanding  between  gov- 
eTh.-nent  -ind  busu.e^s  has  always  been  highly 
desirable  But  today  In  this  Increasingly  com- 
plex economic  and  political  world  it  is  not 
merely  desirable.  It  u  absolutely  essential,  for 
only  by  a  direct,  personal  exchange  of  views 
can  a  full  underst.mdlng  be  achieved  in  most 
instances  As  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  commented 
In  an  Interview  in  this  column  the  other  day, 
very  often  a  frank  two-hour  personal  discus- 
sion can  achieve  results  that  might  take  10 
years    without   such   confrontation. 

The  meeting  in  Washington  last  week  c.lled 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  Trow- 
bridge with  the  top  appliance  Industry  es- 
e;!utlves — one  of  the  first  to  be  held  in  a 
long  time,  If  not  the  first — Is  a  good  example 
of  su?h  dialog.  While  there  apparently  were 
no  Immediate  direct  results  (none  were  an- 
ticlp.ited).  It  initiated  other  moves — '.Ike  the 
upcoming  meeting  on  voluntary  safety 
standards  for  appliances — and  at  least  estab- 
lished that  all-Important  personal  contact. 
"I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  meeting 
w.as  excellent."  .\  B.  Klght.  president  of 
Norge  division.  Borg-Warner  Corp  ,  com- 
mented "It  was  very  helpful  and  there  should 
be  more  of  them." 

At  any  rate  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
.ind  that  in  Itself  is  an  accomplishment. 
Meanwhile,  It  Is  gratifying  to  see  that,  seem- 
ingly at  long  last,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 13  trying  to  move  toward  establishing 
a  much  closer,  more  mutually  advantageous 
active  working  liaison  with  the  mirketplace 
than  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  even 
though  ?uch  relationship  has  always  existed 
la  theory. 
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Probably  the  most  effective  move  It  has 
made  in  that  direction  was  the  establlshmen*. 
earlier  this  year,  of  a  66-member  Nation;il 
.M.irkeimg  Advisory  Corrmilltee.  This,  us 
nited  grew  out  of  a  trall-blazlng  National 
Marketing  Conference  lield  by  the  depari- 
:n-nt  Last  November 

"The  Commerce  D?partment,"  said  the 
leaders  of  that  November  meeting  in  a  spe- 
cial report  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
"ihould  be  the  source  the  government  au- 
thority on  marketing."  Of  course  it  should; 
and  its  failure  to  be  more  widely  recognized, 
both  In  and  out  of  government,  .is  .'^uch  ,i;i 
authority  Is  a  reflection  on  Its  failure  over 
the  i,ears  tn  fulflll  its  obvious  function  Hip- 
plly  that  seems  to  have  chaneed. 

Meanwhile.  It  is  worth  noting  that  tiio 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Markf  •. 
Ing  Advisory  Committee  Is  scheduled  to  meet 
la  Washington  on  the  27th  of  this  niont:i 
to  set  up  the  program  for  a  meeting  of  the 
full  committee  here  on  Dec  12  and  13.  Th:^ 
program,  it  is  understood,  will  be  developed 
lirgely  around  four  "study  papers"  that  liave 
been  under  consideration:  '"Inter-relation- 
ship of  Consumer  ,ind  Bu.slne.=s  Interesi.s" 
"Public  Policy  .Effecting  Marketing":  "Mod- 
ernization of  the  Distribution  Process,"  .md 
■  Expanded  Marketing  Services  to  Business" 

"But  there  is  only  so  much  the  Departmeti: 
of  Cijmmerce  can  do  to  bring  abou  an  effec- 
tive dialog  with  the  marketing  community," 
as  Director  Katz  said  In  his  speech.  "We  .ire. 
after  all.  only  "what  (ur  constituents  w^nt  i:-. 
to  be.  If  you  want  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  be  a  strong  voice  in  Government - 
business  relations  then  you'll  have  to  do  your 
homework  well." 

I  Prom  .\dvertising  Age.  Jan.  1,  1968) 

Consumerism      G.mns     in      1967 — Portents 

I.s-oiCATE  It   May   Expand  More  in    1968 

(By  Stanley  E.  Cohen i 

W*SHiNGTON,  December  28 — "Betty  Fur- 
ness'  program  will  give  you  more  for  k-ss 
expenditure." 

This  exhortation  to  members  if  Congress 
by  President  Johnson  as  lie  .-Irtned  the 
amended  Fl.amm.ible  Fabrics  Act  earlier  this 
mont.h  tells  a  lot  about  the  course  of  events 
for  marketers  In  Washington  m  1967 — and 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  196«. 

In  a  wartime  budeet  squeeze,  urgent  pro- 
grams like  the  war  on  poverty  which 
normallv  command  'he  attention  (.'f  top 
pxilicymakers  have  been  .stymied.  Consumer 
legislation  became  the  important  business 
of  the   13G7  sessiijn. 

There  is  every  lndic:\tion  Clr.derella's  y-.:'.\ 
w^ll  run  through  1968.  Consumer  legislation 
h.as  become  particularly  attractive  at  this 
time,  because  it  h.-i£  little  or  no  budget  im- 
pact Yet  It  provides  a  string  of  "accom- 
plishments." 

The  White  House  has  rnt"red  into  the 
came  enthusiastically.  The  signing  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  .Act  m.ade  the  front  pages 
when  President  Johnson  was  photographed 
With  Upton  Sinclair,  w  ho.<:e  book  "The 
Jungle"  led  to  the  onglna!  1?06  meat  In- 
spection law.  Now  a  f.-ail  89,  Mr  Sinclair  w.as 
wheeled  into  The  White  House  East  Room 
for  the  occasion. 

M  the  signing  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  the  President  described  his  count  down' 
on  consumer  bills.  Of  the  12  propo.sed  in  hl:s 
consumer  messages,  four  re.ached  liis  de-k 
this  year  (commission  on  product  safety,  per- 
formance standard  for  clinical  liboratorlcs. 
flammable  fabrics,  meat  inspection  i .  nnd  two 
were  well  on  their  way  ("truth  in  lending," 
pipelii.e  safety)  Leaving  no  doubt  r.bout  his 
own  intentions  in  these  matters,  he  advised 
members  of  Congress.  "You  better  get  with  it. 
because  women  are  tired  of  meat  with  worms 
In  It.  blouses  that  burn,  and  pipelines  thut 
blow  up  under  their  homes  " 

Despite  the  administration's  intensive 
effort  to  identify  itself  with  the  consumer 
cause.  1967  may  h.ive  been  a  landmark  year 
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\n  government-marketer  relations.  New 
avenues  of  cfimmuii'catlous — Including  the 
N.Ulonal  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  set 
up  111  the  Department  of  Commerce — have 
,  peiiod  I  p  rhc  frenzied  d"b:ites  which  have 
.^iirr  niiided  the  government's  effort  to  ex- 
pand i!s  influence  over  the  marketplace — 
;  >pified  in  1966  by  the  acrimonious  confron- 
latlon  over  "truth  in  pack.igtng"  legisla- 
tion 'i^ave  way  to  consult  aiii;i  imd  co- 
.  ptration 

"i'ailorort  prinuinl'  to  area-s  of  health,  safety 
..nd    trutlifulne.ss    which    have    traditionally 

iicernecl  ^;overnment,  the  admlnl.stration's 
j.n^posals  touching  on  marketing  were  inlll- 
T.iiit-  yet  they  permitted  a  de-escalation  of 
hostilities.  With  marketers  Junketing  to 
Washington  to  consult  {)ollcymakers  on  reg- 
ulations and  prospective  legislation,  even  the 
old  Issues-  IncludliiB  such  explosive  subjects 
as  .Assistant  Attorney  General  Donald  Tur- 
ner's attacks  on  advertl.>-ing  as  a  potential 
antitruM  hazard  -seemed  less  cininous. 

Here  are  some  of  t!ie  .'.Ignlflcant  trends 
r.Kient  in  1967.  which  will  continue  to  oc- 
cupy ntifntiou  In  1968: 

1  Now  channels  of  (  ommunlcations.  Mar- 
V:iHers  displayed  more  sophlKtication  about 
Washington,  and  more  skill  in  looking  after 
their  Interests  Le.ss  effort  was  spent  on  futile 
iiKiignation.  more  on  providing  counseling 
.•nd  inforniailon.  Commerce  Department's 
National  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  was 
a  major  1967  innovation. 

Nurtured  to  It.s  full  potential,  it  is  expected 
\o  provide  an  orderly  procedure  for  mutually 
beneliclal  contacts  between  povernment  and 
nmrketers 

2.  Pliipplng  the  loopholes.  The  meat  in- 
.'^pectlon  lieht  dramatized  the  fact  that  many 
I  onsumer  laws  are  l.ir  less  effective  than  the 
I'Ublic  assumes,  largely  bocau.>^e  states  fail  to 
nil  their  as.signed  role. 

Now,  In  meat  Inspection,  Congress  has  told 
.'tates  to  measure  up  to  federal  .'Standards 
.  .  or  pel  out  of  the  way  Other  health  and 
.safety  issues  —such  as  poultry  inspection — 
will  be  met  this  wav  m  1968 

The  debate  i.s  expected  to  .spread  to  pocket- 
book  I'sues.  too.  as  Congress  reexamines  state 
performance  in  such  nialiers  us  "truth  in 
lending."  automobile  and  credit  insurance. 
nd  consumer  fraud. 

:i  Manufacturer's  liability  In  1967,  Con- 
gress spotlighted  Injuries  and  deaths  from 
unsafe  products  freely  available  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, from  fiammable  clothing  (respon- 
sible for  3.000  deatlis  jtnnually)  to  color  tv 
sets   which    emit    x-rays. 

.A  commission  (m  product  safety  was 
created  to  look  ut  product  testing  proce- 
dures—  and  manufacturer  liability.  In  1968. 
the  spotlight  is  likely  to  .shift  to  sales  and 
servicing. 

\t  a  meeting  with  appliance  industry  rep- 
resentatives organized  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. Miss  Furncss  called  for  some  fresh 
thinking  on  the  servicing  of  appliances  and 
other  durables.  During  the  coming  year  this 
issue  will  take  on  fresh  urgency 

Charles  Sweeny,  director  of  FTC's  Bureau 
of  Deceptive  Practices,  has  "warned  that  the 
time  Is  approaching  when  ad  claims  may.  in 
thcmsehes.  represent  a  warranty. 

Having  helped  organize  a  commission  on 
product  safety  this  year.  Sen.  Warren  Magnu- 
son  (D,  Wash.)  will  seek  approval  of  a 
similar  committee  next  year  to  study  manu- 
facturer performance — and  legal  obliga- 
tions— in  the  .^ervicinft  of  warranties  and 
guarantees. 

4  Protecting  the  consumers  pocketbook. 
Truth  in  lending  was  the  only  major  legisla- 
tion concerned  with  "pocketbook"  issues  to 
get  priority  in  1967.  It  is  expected  to  reach 
the  White  House  early  in  the  new  session. 
Th^-re  has  been  a  hiatus  on  the  food  package 
Issue  while  regulatory  agencies  draft  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  1966  Truth  in  Packag- 
ing Act. 

New  labels  will  be  appearing  in  super- 
markets  during    1968.   and   the   debates   are 
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likely  to  resume.  Prolifenition  of  odd-size 
packages  remains  a  touchy  subject  Com- 
merce Department  officials  warn  potato  chip 
producers  and  others  to  act  soon,  or  risk  a 
tougher  law. 

New  pocketbook  isstie.-;  v.  ill  l)c  (incr^tiiiK  In 
1968.  Among  them:  .\  inoposcd  tcderal  law 
rcquiriJig  .a  ""cooling  oil"  jjeriod  !■  r  di^or-to- 
door  sales  contract;. 

Another  fertile  held  of  ,,cuon:  Legislation 
to  expand  the  federal  role  in  rf^gulatinc:  nuto- 
mobile  Insurance  Government's-  structviro  for 
administering  consumer  laws  is  also  beinu  re- 
examined. One  idea:  An  assist.mt  attorney 
t;''ner,r  to  IikjK  aft"r  consumer  Icvi.'^li.t'on 
:.n<i  lit.it.ilion. 

Ti.  Checking  deceptive  t'd^  So.'iic  s-iMitffc.int 
■  !f-w  lawf.  and  procedures  will  be  j.i  I'le  H"A's 
u\  1968. 

•  *  *  •  • 

^.Teanwhlle  there  is  fresh  mternsl  in  legis- 
lation enabling  FTC  to  ;  -.^op  aci  campaigns 
while  truthfulness  is  litigated  Home  im- 
provement industry  .sales  abuses  provide  a 
Jumping  oft  point. 

There's  talk  of  a  law  letting  FTC  ret  court 
injunctions  to  stop  home  improvement  pro- 
motions which  border  on  fraud.  If  it  works 
for  home  improvement,  the  procedure  might 
eventually  be  extended  to  other  products. 
Postal  fraud  laws  :ire  :iUo  being  revamped  as 
important  tools  in  [JoUcinp  sales  practices. 

I  eeishition  now  awaitinp  linal  clc.r.mce 
bv  a  House-Senate  conference  commiitce 
would  relieve  postal  authorities  of  the  need 
to  prove  "intent",  greatly  cxjiandlng  the  iio- 
tential  role  of  civil  fr:iUd  laws  m  curbing 
mail  order  sellers  who  make  fiuestionable 
offers. 

6  Media:  Broadcasters  had  relatively  little 
trouble  with  the  FCC.  Proposals  to  curtail 
proup  ownership  of  tv  stations  and  network 
ownership  of  stations  were  "on  ice  "  in  1967. 
and  are  likely  to  go  into  the  "deep  freeze"  In 
1968. 

During  1967,  the  FCC  continued  it.s  effort 
to  keep  CATV  from  competing  with  broad- 
casters in  the  top  100  markets,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  to  lake  a  IcKik. 

FCC  studied  demands  of  industrial  .mcl 
other  specialized  radio  services  which  are 
trying  to  get  some  of  the  vic.mt  channels 
reserved  for  uhf  television.  Congress  and 
courts  also  struggled  to  unravel  conflicting 
copyright  claims  of  broadcasters  and  CAT\' 
operators.  The  FCC  proposed  to  move  ahead 
with  nationwide  pay  tv,  but  drew  back  af..er 
the  House  commerce  committee  blew  the 
whistle,  and  competition  for  the  tv  audience 
was  anticipated,  however,  as  Conpress  ap- 
proved a  proposal  to  create  "";)ublic  t  levi- 
sion." 

In  1968,  the  "public  tv"  debate  will  re- 
open, as  Congress  tries  to  find  a  lormula  to 
finance  it. 

During  1967.  two  government  agencies  rp- 
posed  each  other  in  court  as  the  Justice 
Department  tried  to  block  FCC's  decision 
authorizing  merger  of  ABC  and  ITT.  News- 
paper publishers  waged  intra-industry  civil 
"war  over  a  bill  giving  antitrust  immunity 
to  'failing  newspapers"  "Rhlch  combine 
printing  sales  operations. 

Industry  friction  was  skillfully  exploited 
when  an  antitrust  subcommittee  under  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  (D..  Mich.)  considered  the  bill. 
FTC  investigators  continued  their  jTobe  of 
media  discounts  to  advertisers  New  tax  reg- 
ulations and  postal  rates  tapped  ad  revenues 
of  publications  owned  by  non-profit  orga- 
nizations. 

A  bruising  battle  over  postage  rates  ))ro- 
duced  a  bill  involving  particularly  .■^harp  in- 
creases for  direct  mail  advertising.  With  more 
fiscal  trouble  ahead  for  the  post  office,  pub- 
lishers and  other  users  are  expected  to  be  in 
a  receptive  mood  when  the  administration 
moves  in  1968  to  carry  out  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  O'Brien's  plan  to  cut  costs  by 
taking  the  post  ofiHce  out  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  so  It  can  operate 
as  a  "corporation." 


As  1937  opened.  Ihere  \'.ere  sijins  the  ad- 
lalnislr.ition  was  determined  to  make  some 
fresh  itartf,  on  ;tovernment-marketer  con- 
.  tuner  relationships.  While  the  White  House 
v.as  e.iger  t.)  achieve  its  consumer  goals,  it 
had  hi  lie  desire  for  a  series  of  b.iltles  like  the 
bru'.s  r.!'  light  it  h:;d  cncotint<"red  t'Ver  truth 
m  p.ickaging  legislation  in  1966 

Some  White  House  sources  lelt  the  con- 
M'lnrr  program  was  ;■  political  li;ibllity.  If  it 
resulted  in  the  kind  I'l  i.osuliiy  irorn  mar- 
keters whlc'n  was  gfpnrr  .ictl  by  the  truth  in 
l)a'k  iging  drive 

Early  in  the  ye  r.  'iiore  were  indications 
t'lai  tiic  con.'iuner  outj)ost  might  be  shifted 
ir.)i:i  '  l:e  While  Hoii.=.e  tj  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Wellare 

Insteid,  the  strucmre  "iva.s  rctjiined.  But 
the  provrrani  and  personalities  were  chanpeU. 

Tlie  admiiiistntion  was  prepared  to  t,ike 
on  Belectod  indu' tries,  ;nch  as  meat  jxackers, 
nut  by  conlininp  it.'-elf  l.irgely  t)  health  and 
aafcty,  it  niinimi/ed  tlie  pci.ssibilitv  of  a  show- 
down on  Issues  which  go  beyond  the  industry 
Immediiitely  involved. 

Even  the  truth  in  lending"  cause  was 
relall\"ely  .sale.  .After  years  of  contention, 
1  onipromisc  v,-as,  in  t!ie  air. 

The  arrival  of  Mi.s,s  Furne.ss  helped  clear  the 
air.  .Skeptics  who  <jpposed  consumer  legisla- 
tion ■>', ere  coniideiit  ii  was  a  sipn  that  the 
White  Hoi'se  didn't  really  care  Tlils  con- 
lidencp  prevailed  during  a  long  period  of 
quiet  while  .'he  i)re)xired  for  the  Job 

Mi.s:-,  Furness,  conceding  she  knew  very 
little  .ibout  shopping,  warned  cynics  they 
were  ueluding  themselves. 

'"If  the  President  intended  to  bury  the  con- 
:  uincr  program."  she  observed.  "I  doubt  that 
lie  would  have  picked  someone  witli  so  much 
vLsibillty."  she  s;ild. 

Tiie  cynics  mistakenly  a-ssunicd  control  of 
con.'uiner  programs  rests  in  the  office  of  con- 
sumer advisor.  .Act'i.'illy  the  negotiations  on 
lo3isl..tion  are  handled  by  stiillcrs  in  the 
V.'hii.-^  House:  inner  circle.  If  Miss  Furnes.s  did 
nothing  more  than  read  the  commerciais — ■ 
a.s  she  had  for  Westmehouse — she  would  earn 
licr  keep. 

Iii-ieasinply,  however,  it  became  evlckriit 
that  s'nc  intended  to  be  more  than  a  "pitch- 
inan." 

.As  Conrtress  maneuvered  en  nie^it  in.'-pec- 
tion  legiriatjon.  she  publicly  disowned  the 
i.dininistratiOn  [iroposals.  Bccau.=e  she  bad 
"  ■  i.'ibility.'"  the  was  able  to  move  the  admln- 
i:  tration  to  a  tougher  bill. 

While  the  program  was  being  rev.amped 
and  .Ii.=s  Furness  wa.-.  learninp  her  lob.  the 
administration  was  making  advances  to 
marketers.  For  a  time,  it  appeared  marketers 
riich.l  even  be  represented  on  the  rejuvenated 
consumer  advisory  council. 

UUiniately,  consumer  organization.";  kept 
their  advisory  cotincil  to  themselves.  Market- 
ers were  given  an  advisory  council  at  ir.c  Di - 
partmeni  of  Commerce, 

Some  interesting  cross-pollinization  de- 
veloped. As  executive  director  for  her  staff. 
Mi.ss  Furness  hired  William  G.  Kaye.  foriTicrly 
a  staffer  in  the  Commerce  Departmein"s  mar- 
ketinp  division.  Miss  Furness.  in  turn,  par- 
ticipated in  meetings  between  the  Commerce 
Department  and  Iju mess  pioups. 

Durinp  an  appcar.uice  before  the  National 
MarketiiiB  Advisory  Ccmmittee,  she  proposed 
th.it  the  marketers  coil.iborate  with  her  con- 
sumer advisory  council  to  determine  the 
problems  which  they  liave  in  common. 

The  absence  of  explosive  new  antitrust  is- 
i-urs  helped  roothe  the  1967  climate.  A  pri- 
v..te  ;  ntlir-Tst  cise  lUtah  ;j!e  i  may  ;.rove  to 
be  among  the  most  far  reaching  developments 
oi  the  year,  since  it  appears  to  greatly  rc- 
striCL  the  abili'iy  of  national  marketers  to  en- 
gaee   m   geographic   pricing. 

Assistant  .Attorney  General  Turner  con- 
tinued to  expound  Ins  conviction  that  ad- 
vertising can  be  an  instrument  of  monop- 
oly. But  his  antitrust  division  die'  not  bring 
any  test  cases. 
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Essentially  the  same  Issue  was  established 
without  generating  additional  controversy 
when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  FTC  a 
Clorr'»  decision,  citing  advert islng  and  mer- 
chandising power  as  ;i  (.ictor  precluding 
product  extension  mprgers  by  big  food 
conglomerates 

Mr  Turner  also  continued  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  new  forms  of  coiisumer  information, 
and  consumer  leaders  In  Congress,  particular- 
ly Rep  Benjamin  R.jt-eiithal  iD  NY  .  and 
Sen.  Philip  Hart,  suggested  something  akin 
to  the  Tel  tag  system  which  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Brlt;iln 

They  joined  the  issue  by  submitting  legls- 
Utlon  putting  government  In  the  "Teltag" 
business;  but  In  1967  the  administration  re- 
fused to  commit  Itself 

Here  are  some  highlights  from  other  Im- 
portant areas  uf  business-marketer  Interest: 
Kootl  FTCs  success  in  the  Clorox  c-ise 
flashed  a  clanger  signal  for  the  expanding 
food  conglomerates  P&G  negotiated  a  con- 
sent settlement  enabling  it  to  keep  Folger 
cotTee  But  It  promised  to  confine  Its  future 
expansions  u>  product  areas  not  normally 
stocked  by  supermarkets  Much  of  the  food 
industry's  effort  shifted  from  Congress  to 
FDA  and  FTC. 

In  I3SS.  regulatory  agencies  will  begin 
pondering  the  'optional"  sections  of  the 
Truth  in  Packaging  Act,  including  the  re- 
strictions on   T^nts  off  sales. 

FDA  remained  tangled  in  Its  proposed  reg- 
ulation limiting  the  promotional  claims  for 
vitamin  prcxlucts  and  diet  foods  But  It  final- 
ly came  up  with  .som.e  fresh  proposals  on 
peanut  butter  standards 

Drugs  Among  the  '  viver-the-counter' 
products.  It  was  a  nervous  year  for  headache 
remedies  New  FDA  g\ildes"  restricted  the 
^abellng  claims  for  analgesics,  and  the  war- 
fare spread,  as  FTC  Incorporated  the  same 
rules  in  a  regulation  restricting  advertising 
clalma  for  analgesic  products.  FDA  chal- 
lenged claims  ;or  1  jng  .i.ctin<  headache  prod- 
ucts. In  a  -surprise  result  it  ottered  to  per- 
nut  marketing  of  aspirin  with  double  the 
fxj.^tmg  permissible  recommended  dose 

Hemorrh  Id  remedies  were  hit  by  FTC  de- 
cisions imposing  severe  restrictions  on 
claims  Under  a  novel  tactic.  FTC  made  major 
jKirtlons  of  the  decisions  binding  immedi- 
ately. thoUi;h  -Some  .ispects  are  being  re- 
Mewed  by  appeals  courts. 

The  prescription  drug  industry  received  no 
peace  A  Senate  small  business  subcommittee 
under  Sen  C'lay.ord  Nelson  i  D..  Wis)  piled 
up  evidence  implying  excessively  lilgh  prices. 
A  cost  conscljus  Senate  uneasily  voted  ap- 
pro, al  L>f  a  plan  by  Sen.  Russell  Long  iD., 
La.  I ,  majority  whip,  calling  for  prescription 
of  drugs  for  welfare  cases  by  price  rather 
than  brand  name  i  Long  ultimately  lost  in 
a  House-Senate  conference,  but  promises  to 
renew  the  fight) . 

In  1968.  FDA  will  be  ready  to  start  a  Job 
It  w;»o  permitted  to  postpone  under  the  1962 
drug  ;aw  -  formal  review  of  claims  for  pre- 
1962  prescription  drugs  Preliminary  studies 
conduc-ed  tor  FDA  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  have  pinpointed  the  drugs  which 
win  be  c-hallenged  first.  A  lot  of  the  heat 
seems  to  have  t;one  out  of  the  fight  over  reg- 
ulations specifying  the  kind  of  side  effect 
Information  which  must  appear  in  medical 
Journal  ads. 

Clgarets:  As  clgaret  sales  mounted,  Wash- 
ington's conscience  stirred.  Sen  Robert  Ken- 
nedy iD.  N.Y  I  entered  the  lists,  demanding 
that  Clgaret  companies  curtail  their  tv  ad- 
vertising. Among  his  goals:  Withdrawal  from 
-sp-irts  programs 

The  Federal  Conxmunicatlons  Commission 
stunned  broadcasters  by  ruling  that  stations 
which  carry  tobacco  ads  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide a  "substantial"  amount  of  time  for 
ajitl-c;garet  information,  and  public  health 
otficlais  denounced  the  Introduction  of  longer 
Cigarets  as  "irresponsible" 

Meanwhile,  1968  will  bring  the  "moment 
of  truth"  for  another  group  of  officials  who 
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believe  that  government's  nxist  practical 
contribution  right  now  rests  in  pressure  for 
'  safer  "  clgarets  Sen  Magnuson,  ionong  oth- 
ers, has  argued  that  most  smokers  are  going 
to  continue  smoking  He  backs  legislation 
aimed  at  channolln;»  smokers  to  low  yield 
brands. 

People:  Miss  Furness  was  the  most-dls- 
cu.ssed  newcomer,  for  persoijs  concerned  with 
business-marketing  relationships.  Her  mtlu- 
ence  in  1968  is  likPlv  to  increase  subst<in- 
tlally. 


A  Travel  Incentive  Progrsm  Can  Produce 
U.S.  Balance-of-PaymenU  Improve- 
ment Thii  Year 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP  wiscoN.sm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  Ffbruarv  5.  19fi8 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  curins  our 
■'travel  deficit"  by  .stlmulatmsj  increa.sed 
European  loun.sm  In  the  Ur.ited  States  l.s 
not  only  the  correct  lonc-term  .solution. 
It  can  produce  a  major  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payaients  In  1968 — when  we 
urgently  need  a  '-jood  .showing' — if  the 
administration  and  Congress  act 
promptly. 

The  Industr>--Oovernment  Special 
Travel  Task  Force  i.s  considering  this 
possibility  and  is  expected  to  make  its 
recommendations  by  February  19, 

What  I  hope  the  ta.sk  force  will  recom- 
mend and  the  Government  adopt  is  a 
proerram  for  tra\el  incentive  certificates 
which  would  [irovide  Europeans  with  a 
cost  break  of  approxim.itely  $250  on  a 
trip  to  the  United  States  which  would 
normally  cost  $750 

Such  sa\ina.s,  properly  advertised  and 
promoted,  should  jiroduce  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  European  tourism  to  the  United 
States  since  many  Europeans  have  a 
-strong  desire  to  vi.sit  the  United  States, 
but  are  deterred  primarily  by  fears  of 
hish  liWng  costs:  and  the  European 
travel  market  is  huge,  with  some  40  mil- 
lion Europeans  being  affluent  enough  to 
travel  each  year.  althouKh  at  present 
only  600,000  to  700,000  of  them  are  com- 
in.tr  to  this  country. 

If  a  vls;orous  travel  incentive  program 
is  put  into  effect  early  enough,  it  would 
be  capable  of  i.noducin'-;  a  balance-of- 
payments  improvement  roui,'hly  equal  to 
that  expected  from  the  propo.sed  tax  on' 
overseas  expenditures  by  .-Xmericans. 

The  travel  incentive  pro;; ram  would  be 
the  product  of  joint  indu.stry-'^^^ovem- 
•ment  cooperation.  Travel-oriented  in- 
dustries themselves  are  willin.ti  and 
anxious  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  price 
reductions.  Some  Government  sub.sidy 
will  be  necessary— cither  to  match 
private  cost  reductions  or,  in  the  event 
that  private  industry  will  make  up  the 
value  of  the  certificates  them.selves,  to 
carry  out  promotional  and  adverti.sing 
activities  overseas  through  the  exi.sting 
US  Travel  Service  ofHces  in  major 
capitals. 

The  travel  incentive  proi^ram  would 
work  this  way:  U.S.  Travel  Service  offices 
would  adverti.se  the  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  to  obtain  substantial  reduc- 
tions on  expenses  of  European  touri.sts 
within   the  United  States,   They  would 
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i,ssuc  certificates  worth  $250  on  the  aver- 
age, to  be  presented  to  participating 
US.  airlines,  car  rental  companies, 
hot"ls-motels,  and  possi'jly  other  firms. 

Ba.sed  on  tentative  expressions  from 
industry  to  date,  this  would  result  in  a 
Sl.JO  .savinc  on  S300  worth  of  domestic 
air  travel,  $50  on  $100  of  car  rental.  $,30 
on  $200  of  hotel-motel  charsjcs,  and  a  $30 
.^avin'-:  on  entrance  fees  to  national  parks 
and  other  i)ublic  and  jjiivate  attractions 

Assumin'-T  an  expenditure  of  abiut 
SlJo  for  meals  and  $25  for  other  mi.sccl- 
l.mcous  outlays,  the  incentive  plan 
would  provide  a  $250  ,savinK  on  a  trip 
which  would  normally  involve  $750  in 
costs  within  the  United  States. 

For  tourists  who  would  otherwise  bo 
spending  more  or  less  than  $750  th- 
savlnsT  would  be  increased  or  reduc-  1 
more  or  less  proportionately. 

I  have  intrcduced  lern.-lation  ilTP 
11607'  which  would  establish  the  frame- 
work for  a  travel  incentive  plan.  Twrr.;.' 
Members  have  joined  in  sponsoring  idrr.- 
t'cal  or  similar  IcLi.slation.  They  includ.' 
Mr,<;srs  Heciiler  of  West  Vircrinia,  Binh- 
HAM,  CoNYERS,  EDWARDS  of  California 
Farbstein,  Findley,  Gibbons,  Mrs,  Green 
of  Oregon,  Me.-^srs.  Halpern,  Hann.a 
HoRTON,  Hathaway.  McCarthy.  Mathi.xs 
of  Maryland,  Nedzi,  Thompson  of  N<'.v 
.Tersey.  Whalen,  Udall.  Sch'W'encel,  and 

LtnCETT. 

Last  month  I  discussed  my  views  on 

closing  the  "ttavel  t-ap  '  in  an  inter; i(  v. 
of  economic  columnist  Eliot  Janeway.  I 
include  excerpts  from  his  report  on  thi.s 
interview: 
From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan,  25,  1968| 
liEvss  Bill  Would  Aid  VisrroRS  From  EuEorr 
I  By  Eliot  J.tneway) 

Nrw  '\'oRK.  J.inuary  24 — In  his  econon.i-- 
report  to  Congress  a  year  ago.  Presideiu 
Johnson  expres.sed  his  thinking  then  on  f').'- 
elgn  tourism  bv  .Americans  and  the  touri.n 
doU.ir  deficit:  'Tlic  most  .satisfactory  wav  •  > 
.irrest  the  increasing  gap  between  Amerii"  .:; 
tra'.el  abroad  and  foreign  travel  here."  te 
laid.  •  is  not  to  limit  the  former  but  to  stlmu- 
l.ite  the  latter  " 

The  President  .ilso  stated  then  that  ie 
•A'ould  "in  the  near  future"  nppolnt  n  fpeci  ■: 
tl^k  force  "to  make  specific  recommend. .- 
tlons  by  M.iy  1,  1967"  nn  how  this  objec!: ••• 
could  be  achieved.  But  It  was  not  until  Nc 
16.  1967.  that  the  t.i^k  force  finally  was  ::;>- 
;>ointed. 

Whatever  effects  any  t.isk  force  report  nc';v 
mitrht  h.Tve  would  .eem  larftcly  to  be  cor:- 
trovertcd  by  the  President's  1968  New  'V'eur  s 
(lay  balance-of-payment,-5  :.nnounceme:  '. 
Hep.  Henry  S.  R<?u.ss  iD,  Wis  i ,  however, 
recently  h.-^s  Introduced  a  bill  that  seems 
more  In  line  with  the  President's  origin,:: 
-sUitement  of  Intent  than  the  enicreency  pro- 
gnimmlng  announced  this  New  "i'o:ir's  d.;','. 
This  columnist  h.os  .isked  him  to  .sunun.i- 
rize  It. 

J.\N'EW.\T.  How  would  you  comment  on  the 
Presidents  propos.il  to  restrict  Americui 
tourist  dollar  outflows? 

Reiss.  As  the  President  has  said.  1968  U 
the  year  m  which  we  must  iichleve  dramatic 
improvement  In  our  balance  of  payment.-;. 
and  I  agree  that  improving  our  tourl.<m  ;ic- 
count  's  one  way  of  :iccomplishlng  this.  Bui 
in  order  to  save  the  500  million  doU.ars  whlcii 
the  President  requested  would  require  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  .American  touri.>us 
to  Europe  of  about  one  million  a  year. 

Any  proposals  for  :ichleving  this  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  the  .American  traveler  c.iii 
spend  abro.vd  seem  admiiustratively  so  com- 
plex as  to  be  unfeasible.  Moreover,  any  ceil- 
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Ing  actually  might  Increase  tourltt  expendi- 
tures, because  people  would  be  tempted,  or 
induced,  to  spend  the  full  celling  amount. 
Another  suggesuon  Is  to  Impose  a  head  tax, 
either  as  a  lump  sum  or  on  a  per  dlem  basis. 
But  the  first  persons  to  be  hurt  by  a  head 
t.ix  would  be  students,  teachers,  secretaries 
.iiid  the  like;  the  affluent  traveler  certainly 
would  be  the  List  t:)  sufler-  Further,  the  loss 
of  American  Ujurlst  dollars  to  European 
countries  might  Invite  ret.Ui.^tory  restrictions 
on  their  part,  As.de  from  the  economic 
iSects,  however,  any  legal  restriction  of  our 
citizens'  freedom  of  travel  U  an  odiou^,  con- 
cept In  a  democracy, 

Janeway.  In  what  respects  do  the  pro- 
visions of  your  bill  differ  from  the  Pre.si- 
dent's  proposals? 

UEU.ss.  Instead  of  cutting  American  tourist 
expenditures  abroad,  my  bill  provides  for  In- 
cre-islng  European  tourist  expenditures  here. 
It  authorizes  the  .secretary  of  commerce  to 
make  available  to  Europeans  visiting  the 
United  Slates  for  the  first  time,  travel  In- 
centive stamps  ill  a  substantial  amount. 
prob.ibly  around  $100.  valid  for  payments  to 
United  ."-"tales  ajr  lines,  railroads,  bus  lines, 
car  rental  companies,  and  hotels  and  motels. 
The  Idea  i.s  to  provide  an  Incentive  to  Euro- 
peans to  travel  here  similar  to  what  the 
Eurall  pass  offers  to  foreign  tourists  in 
Europe.  Such  an  incentive  co-uld  attract 
500,000  additional  European  visitors  in  1968, 
and  could  yield  more  improvement  in  our 
balance  of  payments  than  a  head  tax  on 
Americans. 

Janeway.  In  short,  then,  what  you  propose 
Is  a  positive,  inste.id  of  a  negative,  approach 
U->  the  problem  of  the  t<iurlEl  gap? 

REtJss.  Yes.  I  would  urge  that  we  improve 
our  payments  position  by  emphasizing  free- 
dom of  travel  on  both  sides,  rather  than  by 
embarking  on  a  dro:iry  cycle  of  restriction 
and  counter-restriction.  By  leveling  up 
rather  than  leveling  down,  we  can  achieve 
Improvement  in  our  bal.mcc  of  pnyment.':, 
and  without  tears. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    TLLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5, 1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  now 
with  the  Pueblo  incident,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  Red  syndicate  has  ex- 
ploited the  partitioned  captive  nations 
for  all  types  of  harassment  and  aggres- 
sion against  free  world  states,  particu- 
larly our  own  country.  Placed  in  perspec- 
tive, this  and  previous,  premeditated  in- 
cidents are  calculated  extensions  of  the 
unending  cold  war. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians" provides  this  sohd  perspective 
with  Its  guiding  captive  nations  thesis. 
Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E,  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  is  easy 
reading,  revealing  and  well  documented. 
The  structure  of  thought  developed  in 
this  work  will  doubtlessly  prepare  us  for 
many  more  of  .<5uch  incidents  in  the 
future. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore,  White  Gravenor,  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.C.  How- 
ever, some  excerpts  from  the  book  will 
uive  the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
nature  of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
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NIXON'S  TESTIMONY  OF  AMEr:c,\N 
BEWILDERMENT 

"The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  was  the 
major  Soviet  irritant  throughout  my  tour." 
— Richard  M,  Nixon 

Conflicting  stories  about  former  'Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nii.on  and  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  will  undoubtedly 
be  told  for  many  yeais  to  come.  .Snice  11)59. 
when  the  'Vice  President  m,^de  his  f:imou,s 
tour  to  the  Soviet  Union,  numcroti.i  versions 
of  his  negative  atlllude  toward  ihe  resolu- 
tion have  been  given.  In  the  11)60  I're.<iidon- 
tial  campaign,  lor  example,  .Senator  J,  W, 
Fulbright  demanded  the  rclerise  ol  the  of- 
ficial text  of  the  Nixon-Khrushchev  conver- 
sations on  the  historic  rc:oluti(-iii  whuli 
Congress  had  pas.;ed  in  July.  U^a!).  Ii  v.i^s 
rumored  then  that  the  disclosure  would 
have  been  devastating  to  Nixon.  Miiny  won- 
der today  ■why  this  text  hr.s  not  been  dis- 
closed. 

•  •  •  •  * 
Richard  Nixon  did  not  know  what  .-^'auck 

him  when  he  arrived  in  ^:oi;cow  tor  the 
American  Cultural  Exhibition  in  July,  1!)50. 
As  his  book,  .Sii  Crises,  attests,  he  still  does 
not  understand  what  happened  when  Khru- 
shchev unleashed  his  atl.ack  against  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolutio.n. 

»  •  .  .  . 

The  chapter  on  Khrushchev  in  Nixon's 
book  demonstrates  clearly  the  hinitai^ons 
and  flaws  In  the  understanding  of  t-oo  many 
of  our  leaders  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nature  of  the  threat  lacing 
us.  The  concepts  and  conce])tions  shown  by 
Nixon  reveal  only  too  plainly  soi-ne  of  the 
reasons  why  the  United  States  luts  been 
losing  the  Cold  War  .since  World  War  II. 

•  •  *  «  « 

As  to  Ideology  and  reality.  J'.'ixon  exudes 
similar  confusion.  He  reveals  ui  us  that  "the 
most  Important  single  jjurpcso"  ol  his  mis- 
sion was  to  convince  Khrushchev  that  'he 
could  not  hope  to  convert  the  United  States 
to  Communism,  ,  .  ,"  This  is  a  rather  fan- 
tastic conception  of  the  problem.  The  So- 
viet Russian  totalilarians  have  failed  to  con- 
vert any  nation  to  "Communism,"  includ- 
ing the  entire  Russian  nation.  So  why  tilace 
the  United  States  as  an  unwary,  himb-like 
object  of  mythical  conversion.-' 

If.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  ihe  myths 
of  Communism  and  conversion,  Nixon  had 
viewed  the  problem  in  its  tiue  l.ght,  he 
would  have  regarded  as  his  liiost  important 
single  purpose  the  conveyance  of  cur  knowl- 
edge to  Khrushchev  about  Soviet  Pu.ssian 
imperio-colonialism  and  also  our  dctermi- 
liation  to  beat  it  in  its  traci:;. 

•  •  .  .  . 
Nixon  at  a  disadvantage 

In  the  course  of  this  first  meeting  how  tad 
the  Vice  President  present  our  c  :Ee?  First, 
from  his  account,  he  was  apparently  misin- 
formed on  the  time  Congress  passed  the 
resolution.  It  was  not  passed  on  July  6  — 
the  day  it  passed  the  Senate — but  on  July  9. 
Second,  Nixon  again  was  taken  aback  by 
KbrushcheVs  fury  over  the  resolution.  He 
did  not  expect  him  to  bring  it  up  during 
this  "pure  protocol  couri-esy  visit."  As  he 
puts  it,  "I  had  to  make  a  quick  doci.sion  of 
how  to  react  to  his  attack." 

•  •  •  •  . 
Worse  Btill  is  Nixon's  admission  of  t'r.e  two 

points  he  emphasized  to  Khrushchev  One 
pKDlnt  is  tl^at  the  resolution  "was  a  decision 
made  by  the  Congress  over  which  Eisen- 
hower had  no  control."  The  other  point 
reads,  "The  resolution  did  not  c^U  for  cur 
Intervention,  or  even  for  our  support  cf  a 
revolution  in  the  satellite  nations.  .  .  " 
Here  are  perfect  examples  of  how  not  to 
approach  a  Soviet  Russian  totalitarian,  even 
In  the  rarefied  realm  of  diplomacy. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Again  by  Nixon's  testimony,  Khrushchev 
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( peiif d  himself  wide  for  fionie  pointed  re- 
torts. The  fiction  about  U.S.  intervention  in 
1919-21  was  R  topic  which  could  have  been 
chewed  on  with  particular  reference  to  the 
rc-e.stabllshmeut  of  the  Russian  prison  house 
ol  natio;  „,  I'he  J.aler's  cars  could  have  been 
pinned    back    on    this    one. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  be  sure,  as  Nixon  uttcsts.  Khru.'ihchev 
kept  ciawm.,  in  the  i.rst  meetln>?.  He  thook 
his  finger  at  the  Vice  President,  he  threat- 
(  ncd  mat  N:x.jn  v  ou'd  hear  about  tlie  res- 
I  Juiic.-i  for  t'iC  duration  of  liis  stay,  he 
shouted  and  pounded,  he  dubbed  the  resolu- 
tion, :,nd  then  "he  spelled  out  what  he 
meant  l.i  some  earthy  I'jur-leitor  words,  ,  .  ." 
«  •  .  •  , 

Kh'u.-,hchev  also  kept  his  word  on  Nixon 
1. earing  about  the  resolution  during  his  tour. 
The  frlfhtened  sourht  to  frighten  the  in- 
nocent. To  take  a  lew  Instances,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Exhibition  in  Sokolnikl  Park,  where  the 
supprlic'al  "kitchen  debate"  occurred,  the 
Ilussiun  k-adcr  acain  denounced  the  resolu- 
tion, lie  embraced  a  workman  nearby  and 
declared  for  all  to  hear,  "Does  this  man  look 
like  a  slave  laborer'.^" 

•  •  •  .  » 

Tlic  Uussian  jailer  Potcmkiniscs 

Later,  at  Khrushchev's  dacha,  the  resolu- 
l:'ii  t.utie  \.p  i.LMin.  The  iialive  liusK;a:i 
iKhrushcliev  is  not  a  Ukrainian;  nor  Is  he, 
like  Stalin,  an  adopted  Russian)  tuggested  ii 
oo.it  trip  for  the  Vice  President  and  his  partv 
'  to  s-e  how  the  slaves  live"  Tl:ie  two-hour 
trip  turned  Into  a  trip  about  captives.  Mlko- 
yan,  according  to  Nixon,  characterized  it  as 
"fine  nvcr  rallies."  On  eight  occasions  Khru- 
shchev ordered  the  boat  to  be  stopped  so  that 
he  could  shake  hands  with  the  bathers  in 
n.c  Mo  kv.i  River  and  .isk  them,  ".'ire  \  .a 
c,:ptives?  Are  you  slaves'.''  Natura.ly  the 
^h'iv.tea  reply  was,  "Nvct,  T.yci." 

•  .  ►  , 

T!.c  typical  Potemkin  Village  tactics  of 
fraud  and  fear,  as  shown  here  by  Khrushchev, 
are  modes  ol  Russian  political  behavior  which 
v.e  sh.all  observe  time  and  time  again  In  other 
contexts.  The  Potemkin  Village  characteriza- 
tion (.oes  back  to  the  time  ol  Catherine  the 
Great  in  the  e.ghtcenth  century,  and  is 
tynoi.ymous  with  f.ilse  appearances.  The 
sorry  aspect  cf  all  this  is  Nixon's  a. mo.it  nane 
interpretations  of  the  clawing  he  received 
li'om  th;  bear. 

•  •  «  •  • 
When  I.'ixon  repcatealy  speaks  of  the  USSI? 

as  a  n.^tion  and  p-oups  t.he  different  national 
entities  of  this  imperuim  into  the  mythical 
(ategory  of  "Soviet  people,"  the  Russian  to- 
t.ilitanan  cannot  bui  instantly  scent  his 
prey.  W.hen  Nixon  reaards  Khrushchev  as  ;: 
"cold,  hardheaded  M,.rxiEt,"  tlie  prime  Jailer 
cannot  but  rocogni.tc  the  solid  ci'ects  of  liis 
:  r-oke-screenini  propa^ranrta.  And  vhen 
Nixon  pu))lic:y  'icsiifies  that  iic  was  Ix'wii- 
ciered  by  Klirushchev's  reaction  to  the  Cap- 
tive rations  Week  Resolution,  we  have  a  f  i;r 
measure  ol  v.Uidity  as  well  as  the  fravity  of 
^'arx■s  wisdom  about  t!ie  Russian  bear  and 
its  vicians. 

•  •  •  «  , 

At  the  request  of  Herbert  Klein.  wI.t  v.as 
then  NiX'jn'c  piess  secretary,  I  submitted  :i 
memoi-anduni  ^:t;:ig  several  of  thde  errors. 
Nixon's  exclusive  concentration  on  Russia,  as 
against  the  non-Russian  countries  m  the 
US.SR,  his  .mythical,  inonolithlc  terms  suc'^ 
ris  "Soviet  r.ation"  and  "Soviet  people,"  Lib 
relerence  to  Ukraine  as  the  Texas  of  this 
"nation,"  his  comparison  of  Novosibirsk — 
long  the  hub  of  slave  labor  in  Moscow's  em- 
pire— with  our  free  Western  frontier  towns, 
and  his  rags-to-riches  attribution  to  Khru- 
shchev's rise  to  power,  which  was  actually 
accelerated  by  genocide  and  other  crimes  in 
the  30's  and  40's.  were  some  of  the  Inexcus- 
able errors  pointed  out. 
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The  N.xoii  testimony  of  American  bewil- 
derment la  i>nly  i  meager  parcel  nf  the  mis- 
understanding .ind  misconceptions  held  In 
this  ooimtry  with  retcard  to  the  Ciptive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  As  emphasized  earlier. 
Nixon  slmpiy  gave  high-level  expression  to 
this  m<sunderstandln(?  or  lack  uf  understand- 
.p?  Innumerable  examples  can  be  cited  from 
T'taer  spheres  of  our  sot-lety  To  mention  one, 
in  1961  Stewart  Alsop  wrote  .in  article  in 
Thf  Saturdav  t:vening  Poit  m  which  the 
.rated  When  I  was  in  Xfoscow  during  the 
CH-loher  Party  Congress.  Khrushchev  once 
.i«ain  violently  denounced  the  Innocuous 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  which 
Congress  passes  every  year  to  .tttraot  minor- 
ity votes  ■■ 

•  •  •  •  • 
Evidently  there  l.i  considerable  room  In  this 

area  for  proper  Information  and  some  educa- 
Mon  The  Nixon  case  U  .in  excellent  starting 
point  for  lessons  to  be  learned  No  area  of 
our  society  is  exempt  In  this  regard 

•  •  •  •  • 

TUB  STORY    BEHIND  THE  CAPTIVE    N  <TlONS   WEEK 
RESOl.trriON 

This    resolution    stinks     — Nlklta    Khru- 
shchev 

The  story  behind  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  is  no  mystery.  The  thinking, 
the  ideas,  and  the  research  which  are  crystal- 
lized in  This  document  have  been  present  on 
uLir  terrain  for  well  over  a  decade  The  res- 
olution points  directly  and  unerringly  at  the 
most  essential  and  predominant  cracks  in 
the   Soviet   Russian   imperlum 

v'        •  ■  ■  •  » 

The  Ciptlve  NatiL.ns  Week  Resolution, 
ji.i&sed  by  the  US  Congress  m  July,  1959.  is 
now  a  vibrant  part  of  living  history.  Its  Im- 
pact on  internatiunal  events  has  been  un- 
mistakably shown  by  the  reactions  it  has 
consistently  produced  m  Moscow 

•  •  «  •  • 

When  It  was  passed,  the  resolution  and  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  based  upon  li  were 
immediately  subjected  to  all  .sorts  or  analyses 
Some  held  they  were  '  bad.  '  a  number  fa- 
vored rhem  b.it  contended  that  ^he  timing 
was  pijor.  .md  many  hailed  the  event  m  every 
respect  Most  commentators.  ;inalysts.  and 
newsmen  in  this  country  never  really  grasped 
the  full  meaning  and  significance  of  these 
documents. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  judgment  i>t  many  close  observers 
the  world  has  not  heard  the  Ust  ..r  these 
documents.  Their  deep  importance  has  >et  to 
be  revealed  in  thought  .md  action  Their  in- 
fluence will  still  be  felt  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world  Vested  in  them  are  possibilities 
and  prc«pects  which  time  itaelf  will  unravel 
and  cause  to  be  realized  Particularly  here  in 
the  United  States,  the  potential  develop- 
ments suggested  by  these  documents  are  so 
Immense  and  promising  th,it  at  this  point  .i 
methodical  exposition  of  all  aspects  sur- 
rounding the  resolution  is  clearly  necessary 

•  •  •  «  • 

Concerning  the  time  coincidence  with  the 
Nixon  visit  Senator  Douglas  wna  perfectly 
correct  in  stating  that  this  has  been  unpre- 
meditated However  as  far  as  I  was  cimcerned. 
it  really  made  no  difference  ♦hether  'he 
Week  would  be  proclalmetl  imraaoiately  after 
the  Fourth  or  in  the  third  week  Due  to  the 
new  elements  contained  in  the  resolution. 
Khrushchev  would  have  exploded  before 
Nixon's  visit    IS  well  as  during  It 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Eastland,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  was  m  large  measure 
re8p<insible  for  this  expedition  He  cannot  be 
thanked  enough  for  his  foresight  and  solid 
support  On  this,  the  vicious  and  unbecom- 
ing comments  :)n  the  Senator's  role  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  were  not  taken  too  seriously 
Curiously     Lippmann  on  one  day   had  writ- 
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ten     favorably     about     the     resolution     and 
strongly  opposed  it 

•  •  •  • 

As  indicated  above.  President  Elsenhower 
Issued  his  proclamation  on  July  17.  Events 
moved  swiftly  the  f.>ll'iwlng  week  Church 
ceremo!iles  were  held  in  many  cities  And 
on  July  J3  Mr  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  APL-CIO,  stated  The  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week'  by  the  American 
pepple  has  provoked  Mr  Khrushchev  to  more 
bluster  and  to  .<;tlll  louder  threats  This 
outburst  by  the  Soviet  dictator  Is  only  a 
demonstration  of  the  Inherent  weakness  of 
his  vprawllng  slave  rmpire  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  flegram  Wiis  quoted  iii  part  in  a 
column  by  Mr  David  Lawrence,  in  which 
he  lauded  both  the  resolution  and  the  proc- 
lam;\tlon  It  should  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  one  of  the  few  cumnientators 
who  understood  the  full  Import  .if  the  res- 
olution, iind  his  articles  ni.ide  f  ir  worth- 
while reading  on  the  subject  Later,  there 
were  others,  too,  who  developed  Its  signifi- 
cance. For  example,  the  fillowlng  month 
Mr  George  E  Sokolsky  devoted  an  .irtlcle 
to  the  ctptlve  nations  m  which  he  said: 
"Nevertheless.  It  has  been  characteristic  of 
Russian  history  thai  what  the  Russians  take. 
they  never  give  tip  willingly  Russia  has  been 
like  a  rolling  snowball,  gathering  size  .is 
it  rolled  on  and  on  "  He  observed  further 
that  "all  Russians  smile  when  they  see  .Amer- 
icans It  1:>  )ks  more  like  a  belly-hiugh  watch- 
ing the  fools  part  wl'h  -nelr  money" 


Medicare  .tnd  Its  Aftermath 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

"F     MI.SXH'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  February  5.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. January  L'3.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
ipeakins  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  VVashiiiKton  chapters  of 
the  .American  Statistical  Association  and 
the  .\meiican  Marketing:  .A.s.socialion  I 
insert  at  this  point  m  the  Record  the 
te.xt  of  iny  .speech.  .Medicare  and  Its 
Aftermath": 

Medicare  and  Irs  .\rrERMArH 
1  Remarks  of  Hon  Thomas  B  Curti.s.  senior 
Republican  (.n  the  Joint  House-Senate 
Economic  Committee  and  second  ranking 
Republican  on  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  before  the  .^merlcan  Market- 
ing .A.ssoclatlon.  Washington.  D  C  .  Thurs- 
day   January  '25.   10G8) 

It  is  very  much  .i  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
back  to  visit  with  you.  the  members  of  the 
Winhiiiyton  chapters  Cif  the  American  Statis- 
tical .Association  and  the  American  Market- 
ing .\&soclatlon  The  remarks  which  I  have 
prepared  are  somewhat  more  wide  ranging 
than  the  title  Medic. ire  and  Its  Aftermath" 
would  perhaps  imply,  but  this  is  necessary  I 
believe  for  an  adequate  discussion  of  the 
t(jpic  They  draw  In  large  part  upon  other 
remarks  I  made  l.ist  December  in  a  telephone 
speech  I  gave  to  the  National  Symposium  on 
Pensions  and  Profit  Sharing  Funds  then 
meeting  In  Chicago. 

Our  society  began  emerging  from  an  econ- 
omy based  upon  scarcity  to  an  economy  based 
upon  plenty  sometime  In  the  early  twentieth 
century  We  are  still  In  the  proce.ss  of  emer- 
ging, but  we  have  advanced  sufficiently  into 
this  new  economic  climate  to  .start  re-calcu- 
lating  our  basic  concept  of  economic  cause 
:ind  effect  to  allow  for  this  new  and  funda- 
mental change.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  caa- 
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not  be  passed  over  lightly.  For  If  it  i.-,  true. 
then  the  economic  workings  In  history  v.i\\ 
iKit  serve  readily  as  guldeposts  for  action  l:^ 
be  t  :ken  In  the  future,  that  Is  not  without 
m::klng  baste  adjustments  No  society  in  hls- 
tc  ry  has  ever  reached  the  plateau  of  plenty 
befor>^  We  lire  breaking  new  trails 

.An  economic  indicator  developed  just 
within  the  past  decade,  I  think  by  the  Ni>- 
tlonal  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Ulus- 
tr.ites  .some  of  what  I  am  talking  about  I 
refer  to  Discretionary  Purchasing  Power  Let 
me  (juote  from  Fin.ince  FacLs.  November. 
1967.  a  monthly  publication  of  the  National 
Consumer  Finance  As.sociatlon : 

".•\nierlcan  Consumers  had  $233  Billion  \n 
d!-cretlon  try  purchasing  [Kjwer  in  second 
qu.irter  of  1967  i  .■^eiison.illy  adjusted  at  an 
annual  rate).  Discretionary  Purch.ising 
Power  a.s  estimated  by  the  National  Industria: 
Conference  Board  Is  dollar  amount  th.it  mea.s- 
ures  the  American  Consumers'  abilitv  to  ex- 
ercise independent  choice  as  to  t-pcnding  c- 
saving  From  aggregate  consumer  purcha.';- 
ing  power  i  Income  plus  credit  i  deduction! 
are  made  for  contractual  .s.ivinas  (payment.- 
to  insurance  and  pension  funds i.  e.ssenti.i! 
outlays  I  for  example,  food,  clothing,  tran.-;- 
portation  .md  medical  expenses),  and  fixed 
commitments  (for  example  .'lome  mortEta^c 
or  rent  payments  and  interest  payments)  to 
arrive  at  dUcretionary  purchasing  power. 

"Aggregate  consumer  purch.ising  power  in 
second  quarter  1967  was  at  annual  rate  o: 
$567  Billion  Of  this  amount,  discretionarv 
purchasing  power  was  estimated  itt  $'233  Bil- 
lion (41  I  of  which  discretionary  savim: 
comprised  $35  Billion  .md  discretionarv 
spending  $198  Billion   " 

.Another  indicator  or  I  should  s.iy  sets  of 
statistics  they   constitute   an   indlcat<ir 

because  I  use  them  as  such  .  .  .  which  illus- 
tr.ites  the  new  climate  .  are  average  age  ot 
entry  into  the  work  force,  average  age  of 
retirement  from  the  work  force  and  percent 
of  leisure  time  during  the  period  when  m 
the  work  force 

Age  of  entry  into  the  work  force  continiivs 
to  rise  ...  It  Is  now  19  years  and  7  months. 
I  believe  .And  It  will  continue  to  rise  as  In- 
creased percentages  of  our  youth  finish  high 
school  ..  go  on  to  college  and  thence  to 
gr.iduatc  school. 

The  average  age  of  retirement  from  the 
work  force  continues  to  decline  I  think  It  is 
now  07  years  and  5  months  When  I  first 
beg.in  following  these  statistics  the  average 
age  of  retirement  was  over  70  years. 

The  forty  hour  week  and  the  right  hour 
d  ly  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  decline  in 
h-Urs  of  work  during  the  years  men  ..re  in 
the  work  lorce  I  won't  attempt  t<5  measure 
the  increisiiig  incidence  of  coffee  breaks  and 
"refresher  education  courses",  but  I  would 
point  out  that  they,  loo,  are  part  of  the 
measure  of  decline  in  actual  hours  worked 
Or.  to  turn  it  around,  they  are  a  measure  of 
<«he  increased  hours  of  discretionary  time 
compirable  to  discretionary  purchasing 
p<iwer.  both  b.islc  Indicators  In  this  CTDnomy 
based  upon  plenty. 

.Although  I  am  not  now  passing  judgment 
on  these  changing  circumstances,  I  must  say 
that  I  view  all  of  this  movement  with  high 
.ipprovil.  .  .  These  trends  all  spell  out  in- 
creivsed  productivity  .  .  of  the  Individual 
human  being  as  an  economic  producer  .  .  . 
because  the  human  being  still  ri-sponds  well 
to  incre-vsed  freedoms.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns  where  the  indi- 
vidual has  too  much  freedom  but  we  are  far 
from  reaching  this  point  as  a  society  .md  ob- 
serving the  manner  In  which  self-discipline 
develojjB  in  a  human  being  tK)rn.  reared  and 
living  In  even  our  relative  freedom  it  is  hard 
to  vlsu.illze  this  point  as  coming  about  S(X)n. 
Indeed,  this  point  of  diminishing  retiu-ns,  if 
1"  exists,  seems  light   years  away 

Discretionary  purch.^slng  power  aiid  dis- 
cretionary time  are  merely  components  of 
aggregate    purchasing    power    and    liggregate 
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time  available.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  now 
dealing  with  discretionary  purchasing  pwwer 
and  discretionary  time  on  an  annual  basis 
u.ilng  the  aggregate  numbers  In  the  society 
who  are  In  the  labor  market  has  meant  that 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  them  on  a  decadal 
bisi.":.  a  long-range  b.isls  as  well. 

When  applying  these  statistics  to  the  In- 
dividual human  being  .  .  .  which  constl- 
•.  ■,it<'s  one  of  the  arte  of  government  .  .  . 
one  very  important  point  emerges  namely 
that  purch.asing  power  mu.U  be  spread  over 
•.:ie  lifetime  of  the  individual  and  if  dis- 
cretionary purchasing  p^wer  i.';  an  Important 
coal  much  of  that  spread  purchasing  power 
snould  be  discretionary. 

If  the  average  human  life  span  is  75 
yc:irs  and  twenty  years  are  spent  in  education 
and  ten  ycirs  in  retirement,  then  there  Is 
only  45  ye;us  available  to  work  and  to  earn 
purchasing  p>ower.  If  tiie  purch.vsing  power 
IS  to  be  discretionary  at  all,  ineclianlsms 
must  be  developed  In  the  S(x;lety  to  permit 
1. 'iconic  to  be  Epre:ul  from  the  earning  years 
both  forward  in  anticipation  of  earning  to 
tie  e.irly  ye.irs  of  need  f.jr  expenses.  Includ- 
ing education,  and  to  l>e  spread  backward 
into  the  Liter  years  of  retirement. 

.•\nd.  Indeed,  these  meclianlsms  have  been 
developing  In  our  s.x'iety.  Tlie  mechanisms 
:  jr  Income  spreading  from  yetirs  of  e:irning 
••)  years  of  retirement  and  to  protect  against 
the  risks  of  disability  and  untimely  death 
v.hich  impair  fLimily  income,  l.ave  been  with 
i:s  mucli  longer  and.  therefore,  are  niore  de- 
veloped than  the  devices  to  spread  forward. 

Mechanisms  f  ir  income  spre.idiiig  for- 
ward .  .  .  consumer  credit  .  .  .  home  mort- 
gage debt,  consumer  durable  mortgage  debt, 
debt  for  education,  etc.  .  .  .  have  been  the 
l.ist  to  start  to  develop  in  this  new  society 
of  plenty.  But  these  have  b?en  developing 
rapidly  since  World  War  II. 

Now  income  ^prc:.d.n_;  i.  is  an  a.spcct  of 
s.ivinr:,  whether  it  is  to  protect  against  risk 
t.i  earning  abilities,  to  spread  forward 
T:irou£.'h  debt  to  ac']uirc  ri  capital  asset  .  .  . 
.'■  t.iiiglble  one  like  a  hoiiic  tr  a  consumer 
durable  ...  or  one  intangible  but  quite  real 
like  education  ...  or  to  spread  to  the  ye.ars 
of  retirement  and  s.ivlngs.  :.ll  thete  mech- 
anisms to  spread  liiconie  are  important  to 
luainlam  a  stable  economy  and  to  nnaiice  in- 
novation, rc-^earch  and  development  from 
whence  comes  future  adv.iucemcnt. 

All  of  this  tics  in  directly  v.  ith  what  I  want 
1 1  say  about  social  security  r.nd  medicare. 
The  old  age  and  survivorjhip  pronsions  of 
S'X-lal  security  a.re  one  fif  the  basic  means 
of  tpreadinp  income  from  earning  years  to 
yeaxa  of  retirement.  It  ik  :.lfco  a  means  of 
tranrf erring  e  irniii-'s  from  tiie  working  to  by 
far  t:ie  greatest  segm-i'nts  of  tiie  non-work- 
ing population-  the  retired  nnd  the  disabled. 

Congress  has  Just  'mislicd  ir.aUinB:  major 
revisions  in  the  OASDI  program  b.ised  upon 
the  studies  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CMm- 
mittee.  vvlilcli  c.)!i.vumcd  over  live  full  months 
lust  year.  Benefits  were  raised  12'^'";  across 
;!ie  board  f'.>r  all  pe.-soiis  currently  on  the 
rolls  and  the  minimum  bene  t  w.'s  increased 
Irom  $44  per  month  to  ibi)  per  month.  At 
the  same  time  the  tax:ible  wai^e  base  was 
raised  from  ?6600  t  )  $7800.  The  combined 
employer  employee  tax  rato  remained  I.Bn 
but  Will  go  up  t.3  B4';  in  1969  and  to  10% 
in  1973. 

Expansion  of  the  social  security  program 
f'li  Its  present  basis  to  these  levels  concerns 
Siie  rreatly.  I  believe  there  are  some  serious 
d.iiigers  miierent  la.  raising  it  to  levels  which 
!  ave  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  national 
Ii-.idcrs. 

.soci.il  security  is  certainly  an  important 
part  of  the  retirement  plans  of  most  Ameri- 
<'.ins.  But  It  is  only  a  part  and  when  it  was 
initiated  it  was  never  proposed  as  the  sole 
source  of  retirement  income  for  our  people. 
The  discussion  today  should  be  around  how 
much  of  a  part  It  should  be. 

Now  thflt  over  90  of  all  Americans  are 
covered  by  social  security  as  their  standard 
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of  living  Increases  with  additional  discretion- 
ary Income  available  to  t.hem,  shotUd  they 
and  their  employers  put  that  money  Into  In- 
creasing social  security  benefits  or  Increas- 
ing the  benefits  they  might  obtain  through 
private  savings  plans  and  the  employer-em- 
ployee pension  systems'? 

I  argue  that  there  are  three  bixsic  reasons 
today  that  the  Incre.ase  of  retirement  benefits 
for  our  people  should  come  from  further  em- 
phasis on  funded  retirement  progr.ims  r.tlier 
than  pay-as-you-go  retirement  syrtenis  such 
as  governmental  social  security. 

Funded  retirement  programs  can  pay  larger 
benefits  tlian  a  pay-as-you-po  system  because 
over  50  p3rcent  of  the  benefits  paid  out  to  the 
retiree  come  from  the  eLirniiiL'S  on  tlie  Invest- 
ment of  the  fund.  Our  private  pc;..sioii  plans 
today  have  over  $90  billion  in  t)ieir  funds. 
The  annual  earnlnes  run  over  $15  billion. 
These  funded  plans  are  being  extended  to 
cover  more  and  more  people,  .-^b-iut,  :;5  mil- 
lion workers  are  presently  covered  In  a  pro- 
gram which  was  effectively  started  almost  10 
years  after  social  sci^urity.  It  w.Tsn't  until 
1J66  tliat  the  Congre.'s  ellcctl'.cly  extended 
the  tax  treatment  for  corporate  pension 
plans  to  self-employed  and  their  emplcyees. 
In  a  few  years  50  million  or  75  percent  of  the 
workers  should  be  covered  and  t!ie  funds 
sliould  be  well  over  $200  billion. 

The  social  .security  .'vstcm.  on  t:,e  other 
liand,  is  a  pay-as-you-po  sy.'tc.Ti  whi-li  does 
not  contemplate  payin-  benefits  out  of  ;he 
earnings  of  the  tru^t  fund.  The  social  secu- 
rity trust  consists  of  only  f22  billion  and  is 
called  a  contingent  fund— to  protect  tiie  sys- 
tem a^-ainst  unanticipated  contingencies, 
cuch  as  a  serious  recession.  It  equals  only  a 
little  more  than  the  benelits  paid  out  in  1 
ye.ar,  yet  it  covers  over  65  million  worliers. 
If  the  social  security  system  v^ere  funded  in 
the  same  sense  that  corpor.ite  and  other  pri- 
vtte  pension  plans  are  required  to  be  funded 
by  i-'Ur  tax  and  iiisurance  l:,ws,  tiie  fund 
would  have  to  contain  $350  billion. 

One  brief  example  will  emphasize  tlie 
point.  During  the  Ways  .•^nd  Jleans  Com- 
mittee 1-iearin.gs  lasi  .^oring  I  r,.sked  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Life  Underv.-ritcrs  to 
prepare  for  the  Ccmmitte."  a  comparison  of 
the  additional  each  l^enefits  r.vailable  at  the 
max. mum  benefit  level  for  .locinl  .tccurity 
beneficiaries  under  the  t^erms  of  H.R.  5710, 
which  contained  the  .Administraiion's  1967 
social  security  proposals,  with  retirement 
benefits  provided  for  the  equivalent  premium 
by  private  insurers.  The  figures  ;,re  riost 
e-'lighteiiir.g. 

In  1974  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fr':,i- 
dent's  social  security  proposals.  a:i  individ- 
ual would  have  been  entitled  to  :  n  increase 
of  $120  per  month  over  the  maximum  bene- 
fit scheduled  for  1974  under  present  l,.w.  The 
increase  in  the  combined  empicyer-emjiloyee 
tax  v.-p,s  to  liave  been  $439,8).  Deducting  the 
amount  of  the  tax  which  finances  disability 
and  survivorthip  protection  prior  to  r.ue  65 
(28.2  jjercent).  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee tax  which  was  to  lu.ve  financed  tlie 
IJrojxired  $120  per  month  social  sc-curiiy  ben- 
efit increase  was  approximately  $315.  This 
i315,  'f  i':vejted  in  a  private  pjiicy  rsued  at 
a^e  21,  would  finance  an  increased  retire- 
ment benefit  of  $278  per  month.  The  in- 
crease in  benefits  available  under  a  typical 
private  program  is  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  available  throug.h  the  unfunded  pay- 
roll tax  system. 

The  second  reasoi;  which  requires  us  to 
be  cautious  about  increasing  tlie  social  secu- 
rity system  by  having  it  compete  for  the 
same  funds  which  finance  private  retirement 
plans  is  the  economic  limitations  cf  the  pay- 
roll tax,  which  is  the  method  cf  financing  not 
only  social  security  but  unemployment  in- 
surance and.  In  reality,  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Many  economists  have  argued  tliat 
getting  the  social  security  tax  above  10  per- 
cent of  payroll  endangers  the  basic  system. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  taxes  have  a 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  We  are  sched- 
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uled  to  reach  the  point  at  which  tlie  t.ax  will 
reach  10",   of  payroll  in  1970. 

The  third  reason  for  increasing  the  retire- 
ment benefllis  for  our  people  through  t!ie 
funded  systems  rather  than  tlirough  pay-as- 
you-go  systems  lies  in  the  need  of  any  ,■■  >- 
ciety  for  capital  to  finance  its  economic 
growth  and  increased  standard  of  living. 
The  Western  F.uropean  countries.  i)articu- 
larly  the  ones  tlial  have  been  acclaimed  fwr 
paying  higher  social  tecurit>'  benefits  than 
does  the  US.  social  .security  syitem.  con- 
stantly look  with  envious  eyes  to  the  g:eal 
U.S.  ca])ital  market,  bccau,se  they  do  not 
have  the  cap. til  i-i  finance  tiieir  prowth. 
.Americans  through  their  tripartite  retire- 
ment systems  have  much  greater  retirement 
benefits  jjcr  person  than  these  same  coun- 
tries bec.ture  .Americans  do  r^'ly  lieaviiy  cii 
funded  retirement  systems  in  addition  to 
social  .security.  In  the  jirocess.  .Americans 
have  created  cre.at  s.avings  whicli  are  avail- 
able throtich  the  Fivinps  and  loan  Institu- 
tions ($150  billion),  through  the  pension 
plans  I $90  billion),  through  the  insurance 
companies  ($200  billion)  and  savings  in 
tnnks  ($100  billion)  to  finance  the  expan- 
.sion  of  industry  and  tiieir  cjwn  living  stand- 
ards. If  a  i;ociety  does  not  finance  a  lartie 
jiart  of  the  retirement  cf  Us  people  tlirou'th 
savi:'.:;s,  it  creates  serious  dlfiiculties  ;  jr 
itself. 

Let  me  conclude  now  and  oi>en  up  the 
discussion  with  a  few  words  about  iiiedi- 
c.ire — ,uid  its  aficrmatli.  .^s  many  of  you 
ir.ay  kiicv.'.  I  opposed  medicare  in  the  f.^rm  in 
which  it  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1905. 
While  not  unmindful  of  the  increased  cost 
of  priv.itc  Jicalth  insurance  for  tliose  over 
G5,  I  felt  tiiat  tlie  reliance  on  a  payroll  t.:x 
to  finance  a  iiospiializatiou  jjro.L'ram  would 
jeopardize  the  cash  benelit  jirograni  under 
t'le  s  iclal  security  system  by  imposing  upon 
the  s-stem  a  liability  to  finance  undeler- 
nuned  future  service  benefits.  The  fact  that 
benefits  are  jiaid  in  kind-  lliat  is  pays  for 
the  services  tliemselves  means  that  tlie  f  i- 
lure  .'.trength  ..ud  security  of  tiie  progri.in 
will  be  assured  only  if  uhe  country's  fiscal 
house  is  kept  in  order,  and  makes  all  the 
more  serious  our  current  i»nancial  situii- 
tion.  Tlie  effects  cf  Inffaliou  in  meuicare  arc 
borne  by  tiie  government  with  tiie  result 
that  severe  striiins  lire  being  placed  on  tiie 
enure  tocial  fccunty  fystcm  at  tiie  present 
time, 

Tlie  problems  and  inequities  wiiich  were 
foreca:;t  by  myself  and  Die  other  Repubiicuii 
members  of  tiie  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  our  "Separate  Views"  v.hich  accompanied 
tiie  1965  tiocial  Security  bill  liave  developed, 
in  lact.  in  tlie  l;LSt  two  ye.irs.  These  include 
a  mucii  higher  co.^t  than  necessary  for  the 
f.?rv^ces  pro' iced,  less  services  than  v.-ould 
have  been  provided  bv  the  Repub'-ican  bill, 
but  a  greater  cost,  the  e'icribility  require- 
ments whicii  are  highly  discriminatory  in 
l>oth  ijrincipie  and  in  f.tct,  a  ho.'-pitai  pro- 
gram which  is  a  real  tiircat  to  the  integrity 
of  tiie  O.A.'rDI  benelit'^.  a  hospital  insurance 
tax  which  is  regressive  and  i.o  measure  of  a 
jierson's  ability  t/i  pay  a':d  an  inadeouate 
hospital  reimbursement  formula  which  is 
not  reimbursing  liie  providers  of  medical 
services  at  full  cost  and  Is  therefore  actually 
weakening  their  ability  to  pro-.ide  hi^h  Ciuai- 
Ity  medical  services. 

There  is  a  further  aftermath  of  medicare 
which  concerns  me  greatly — its  continuing: 
failure  to  insure  against  the  catastrophic 
illness. 

There  is  great  iiii.;underslaiic:i:.g  tiirough- 
out  the  nation  witli  respect  to  health  costs 
of  tlie  lower  income  groups  ...  or  the  health 
costs  of  any  group  for  that  matter.  There  are 
two  types  of  medical  bills  .  .  .  just  as  distinct 
as  are  apples  and  oranges.  One  is  tlie  routine 
type  medical  bill  for  the  healthy  person  or 
liealthy  f.imily.  This  type  of  medical  expense 
is  no  greater  problem  to  the  low  income 
group  than  other  item  in  their  budget,  in- 
deed it  Is  a  less  problem  because  tiie  amount 
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la  so  much  less  rhan  for  r.ther  ne*ds  The 
swund  type,  the  orange.  I3  the  serious  type, 
the  unusual  type  'f  medical  bill  which  Is 
often  referred  to  ;is  the  catastrophic  typ«  .  .  . 
the  prolontred  lUriesa  ^r  the  serious  accident 
tvpe  This  kind  nf  medical  bill  is  difficult  for 
two  reasons  One.  Itns  unexpected  and  there- 
fore Is  frequently  unbudijeted  or  unplanned 
for  Two  It  Is  u.sually  a  very  hirge  bill  com- 
pared to  the  [)erson'8  annual  income  There 
Is  ,^  third  reruson  which  makes  this  kind  "f 
medical  bill  difflrult  It  may  be  accompanied 
by  I  serious  dei-Une  In  Income  as  the  acci- 
dent 'T  Illness  frequently  lovolvea  the  hrend- 
wlnner  In  the  family 

rhe  catastrophic  medical  hill  fcirturntely 
does  not  occur  with  great  frequency.  How- 
ever. It  can  happen  to  anyone  or.any  f.imlly 
:ind  when  !t  does  it  is  freruiently  shatterlntc. 
It  has  been  the  fear  of  »h^  rat.istrophlc 
health  bill  which  has  been  used  us  nrgument 
to  force  through  governmeiiv '""'th  pro- 
grams, but  regrettably  ther  go'.ernment 
health  programs  which  have7T*i"st  often 
emerged  .ire  designed  to  treat  routine  medi- 
cal bills  and  do  nothing  about  the  cata- 
strophic cases  .Apples  have  been  mixed  with 
oranges 

Vn  ■  ojiclude  then,  these  ->re  some  of  the 
problem&i-and  opportunities— which  I  see 
ahead  aa  we  .tttempt  in  a  land  of  plenty  to 
deal  wuh  the  retirement  and  medical  needs 
of  our  people  We  are  doing  some  good  things 
but  can  and  must  be  improved  upon  And 
we  must  remember  too  that  there  are  many 
who  have  not  shared  In  the  plenty  enjoyed 
by  most  Americans  That  this  is  true  Is  in 
some  sense  a  failure  .if  the  system  But  if 
5  '  of  our  people  are  poor,  then  05  are  not. 
and  the  way  to  Improve  rh*  low.f  those  5  ' 
la  to  build  upon  those  baslc^'iuaUtutlons 
which  have  taken  us  this  fnr  and  rely  on 
government  only  when  It  Is  the  most  >u re 
and  efficient  means  to  a  desirable  end 


The  Late  Honorable  George   A.   Dondero 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  tilt  HI1.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Fvbruarv  5.  1968 

Mr    BROOMFIELD    Mr    Speaker,    in 

•further  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable 
Cloorce  A  Dondero.  who  passed  away 
OanuarN-  _'9  at  his  home  in  Royal  Oak. 
Mich  ,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  'his  point  a  fine  eulouy  which 
appeared  m  the  Daily  Tribune  news- 
paper in  Mr  Donderos  native  Royal  Oak. 
The  article,  written  by  Reporter  James 
Ritz.  offers  still  another  insight  into  a 
^reat  man  many  of  us  knew  and  ad- 
mired 
The  aiticle  follows: 

REKORT5RS    RECOLLLCTIO.N    op    Mg     DoNDERO 

The  Old  0.\k  Is  Dying" 
I  Daily  Tribune  political  reporter  James 
Rltz  had  two  lengthy  Interviews  with  former 
Congressman  George  .A  Dondero.  including 
a  memorable  one  In  1965  Here  are  his  recol- 
lections  jf  a   man   now   gone.  1 

I  By  James  Rltz) 

Whether  20  or  80  years  of  age.  George  A. 
Dondero  was  the  type  of  man  who  made  the 
World  iixound  him  come  alive 

In  old  Big  Beaver,  m  the  Village  of  Royal 
Oak.  later  the  City  of  Royal  Oak  and  later 
than  that,  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Mr.  Don- 
dero was  one  who  had  great  power  at  his 
ringertlps  But  he  was  a  man  who  appreciated 
;i::le  things 

SALTED    PE.\Nl,'TS 

He  enjoyed  a  chat  over  a  dish  of  salted 
peanut*,  he  always  liked  to  talk  about  old 
times   with    life-long    friends   and    he    made 
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Tou    appreciate    tJie    meaning    of    the    term, 
presence  " 
He  had  it,  and   he  projected  It 
As  a  reporter.  I  came  onto  the  Royal  Oak 
scene    long    after    the    end    of    the    D<jndero 
era    Although  he  was  still  practicing  law   In 
his  Washington  Square  Plaza  offices  and  still 
cast    a    giant    shadow.    It    was    the    last    few 
pages  In  an  illustrious   book 

But  he  could  still  take  you  back  to  the 
beginning,  with  anim.atlmi.  like  on  a  sunny 
d»»  m  September  of  19fi5  when  we  drove 
the  length  of  Oakland  County  from  the 
southern  suburbs  to  the  northern  f.irms 
to  visit  a  place  where  Mr  Dondero  s  star  be- 
gan rising,  a  hi  lie  red  i^chool  house  on  a 
htll  In  Oxford 

T»tiuH-    SCHfXX. 

As  a  young  man  of  23.  he  hid  t.iught 
-school  there  in  190;J  before  he  was  to  begin 
his  Job  of  bulldin.;  Roval  Oak,  and  now  he 
was  bacltut  age  HI 

The  memory  was  crisp,  the  Oakland 
County  of  yesterday  c.ime  iiUve 

After  62  years,  what  do  you  recftll  of  Ihe 
scene  of  your  youth? 

Mr  Dondero  l>>oked  at  ,1  ^mnil  plot  to  the 
foiith  i>t  the  little  red  scho<-ilhou8e.  now  given 
way  ti  consolidation,  and  utterrd  a  phrase 
that  siuck. 

SroPFBO    AT    TUBE 

His  «»ze  stopped  at  a  tree    It  was  an  old 

oak  tree,  the  kind  for  which  Oakland  County 
;ind  Royal  Oak  i»  luimed.  .ind  It  was  on  Its 
last  legs  Its  branches  hung  limply  at  us 
.sides  Only  the  anchored  roots  held  it  up. 
like  a  '>nce-Rreat  giant  still  propped  by  the 
earth  that  spawned  him. 

The  old  oak  tree  is  dying."  he  said. 

Later  he  pl.iyed  with  the  children,  watched 
them  on  the  .slide,  visited  the  classroom 
where  lie  taught  told  of  early  20th  century 
picnics  that  took  place  na  that  rustic  coun- 
tryside 

But  the  simple  oath  .Tbout  the  old  oak 
tree  stuck. 

SENSrO    MEANING 

Yuu  .-ort  of  knew  that  it  w.is  really  Mr 
D<jndero.  not  the  oak  tree,  that  wivs  sym- 
bolized by  that  statement,  and  that  he  would 
hang  in  there  proudly  until  the  end, 

Which  he  did 

He  had  lunch  with  J  J  iJakei  Levy,  his 
friend  trom  boyhood  and  through  all  those 
empire-biiilding  years  here  .md  In  Wash- 
inston.  S;iturdav  at  the  Red  Run  Golf  Club, 
and  Sunday  with  Jake  and  Dondoros  son. 
Robert  and  Robens  lamily 

Sunday  night,  he  coaxed  Jake  into  coming 
over,  .ind  the  two  talked  about  oldnme  Royal 
Oak  When  Mr  Dondero  was  weighmaster  at 
the  old  weighing  farmers  station  at  what  Is 
now  Fourth  ,ind  Main,  his  tending  bar  at 
his  brother's  tavern,  about  the  grade-school 
and  high  school  classmates  at  Big  Beaver 
which  included  Jakes  wife,  now  gone. 

IRONIC  • 

It  was  ironic  that  Mr  Dondero — a  tee- 
totaler— would  work  m  his  brother's  tavern 
as  a  bartender,  but  it  was  a  tribute  of  his 
drive  for  success  He  needed  the  pennies  to 
get  through  law  school. 

Mrs  Irma  Dondero.  his  dautthter-ln-law 
and  widow  of  his  son.  former  Circuit  Judge 
Stanton  Dondero  who  died  two  years  ago. 
holds  such  memories  o£  Mr  Dondero. 

She  remembered  visiting  him  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  enjoying  a  pleasant  chat, 
and  how  he  enjoyed  dipping  into  the  dish  of 
salted  peanuts. 

PUNCTUAL 

Mrs  Dondero  loved  her  visits  to  Washing- 
ton becituse  of  his  personality,  not  merely  be- 
cause she  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  a 
Congressman  and  could  expect  VIP  treat- 
ment She  said.  He  was  always  so  cordial 
there  He  made  it  come  alive.  He  used  to 
make  you  feel  s<j  at  home  It  was  always 
comfortable." 

She   also  remembered   that   lie  was   a   bug 
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for  punctuality,  and  that  If  you  were  late 
tor  a  date  with  George  A  Dondero,  you  knew 
It 

Levy  also  remembers  Mr  Dondero  as  a 
"great  American"  who  did  a  great  Job  for 
all  of  us."  but  more  than  that  he  remembers 
him  as  "a  friend  I  knew  over  60  years" 

Remembering  hauling  hay  In' your  youth 
and  weighing  In  at  the  welghmaster's  sta- 
tion, the  man  being  one  of  your  closest 
friends,  is  more  graphic,  .somehow,  than 
thinking  of  the  m.-in  as  a  Congressman,  Levy 
confesses 

Especially  when  you  remember  him  as  a 
spry,  rising  young  fellow  teaching  school  for 
$40  per  month  to  get  ahead. 

SEE  THE   PAST 

It  all  fits  m  with  the  George  A  Dondero 
ft  Dally  Tribune  reporter  saw  on  a  drtve  out 
to  Oxford  on  that  sunny  day  in  1965  to  do 
a  story  on  his  old  little  red  schoolhouse 

The  route  has  been  driven  many  times 
You  see  expressways,  road  signs,  and  i  ifi 
country  ronds. 

But  when  you  drive  through  it  with 
George  A    Dondero    it's  different. 

Vou  see  old  hay  carts  hauling  their  hu 
loads  of  grass  to  town,  you  see  people  ::: 
high-boy.  snap-on  collars  responding  to  tiu? 
clang  of  school  bells  or  going  to  township 
court,  you  see  a  pre-World  War  I  countrv- 
slde 

And  now  It's  all  over  The  "old  oak  tree  " 
has  dropped  its  branches  for  the  host  time 
and  given  way  to  a  big  new  metropolis. 
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"The  City  at  Bay"— An  Addreit  by  An- 
drew Heiskell,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Time,  Inc. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    I.VDIAWA 
I.V  ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leadinit  fiKurc-s  in  the  ttrowinp  move- 
ment of  American  business  and  mdu.siry 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  .solving  the 
problems  of  our  cities  is  Andrew  Heiskell. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Time.  Inc. 

I  iii.serl  at  this  point  m  the  Record  t!;o 
text  of  a  K'cent  address  delivered  by  Mr 
Heiskell.  'The  City  at  Bay."  "which  was 
published  in  the  December  1967  issue  of 
Magazine  Day. 

The  article  follows: 

The  City  at  Bay 
I  By  Andrew  Heiskell) 

I  was  reflecting  on  v^•hat  I  should  say  here 
today  and  came  up  with  two  rather  discour- 
aging conclusions  My  first  thought  was  that 
you  know  a  lot  about  the  cities  and  their 
problsjns  and.  therefore,  why  .<^hould  some- 
one tell  you  about  what  you  already  know.' 
However,  if  It  Is  true  that  you  know' it.  then 
I  may  well  have  the  right  to  ask  you  why  are 
the  cities  in  such  bad  shape? 

My  second  discouraging  conclusion  was 
that  you  didn't  know  very  much  about  tlie 
cities,  and.  if  this  is  true,  then  we've  got  a 
severe  problem  because  it's  later  than  you 
think.  We  need  to  know  and  we  don't  have 
much  t:me. 

Suddenly  all  of  us  have  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  about  the  cities  that,  1  guess,  many 
of  us  are  livmg  in.  except  for  those  who  live 
in  the  suburbs  and  think  they  have  escaped 
the  cities  Escaped,  but  not  for  long,  though 
Suddenly  we  realize  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  we  don't  know  what  it  is  nor 
how  to  do  it. 


WHY   CrrlES   HAVE  BECO.MF   t  NMANALlABLf 

.\nd  Indeed  we  are  right,  because  the  cities 
liave  become  unmanatreable  and  It's  up  to 
all  of  us  to  figure  out  hov^-  we  can  get  tlie 
cities  under  control  ai^ain.  You  know  the 
reasons  they're  unmanageable  By  and  large 
the  very  man.i^oment  structure  of  t!ic  cities 
1.-,  obsolete,  the  commuiii.-iitioiis  are  poor. 
Just  think  of  New  York  City!  Until  you've 
been  r.iped.  or  your  house  Is  burning  down. 
you  don't  know  where  to  ^'o  The  only  place 
you  can  turn  to  is  City  Hall  Who  in  Bedford- 
Stuyves;int  or  Harlem  Is  going  lo  go  to  City 
Hall?  Its  farther  than  San  Franei.sco  tor 
them. 

The  cities  are  tmmnnapenble  l>ecntj.-c  m.'ny 
I  if  us  over  the  course  of  the  years  have  de- 
cided that  the  managing  cf  the  city  was  none 
of  our  responsibility  In  the  (ild  days,  m  the 
small  l-)Wiis.  every  individual  had  a  concern 
f  ir  his  town,  liad  an  understanding  lor  his 
town  and.  Indeed,  most  people  s.iw  the  prob- 
lem Iroin  the  s;ime  vjiit.ipe  p  ilnt  But  today 
v.c  live  ill  the  age  of  .--pecializatlon — and 
ipcclallzation  is  not  Just  something  for  sclen- 
'ists.  or  that  you  can  attribute  to  artists,  or 
to  editor.',  or  to  advertising  salesmen.  Spe- 
cialization  has  pone  all   the  way  to  the  tip. 

Most  corporation  jiresidentr  -as  well  as 
1  bor  leaders  and  mayors  too--think  of  them- 
.^u'lves  as  being  {juite  broad  in  their  views. 
The  pl.iln  f;vct  i-  th.it  while  they  may  be 
uonerallsts  In  their  partlcul.ir  line,  they  are 
specialists  when  It  come-  to  dealing  with  our 
urban  civilization.  Tliey  look  at  it  trom  their 
vanto.ge  point  and  don't  underst^md  the  ot.her 
fellow's  perspective.  This.  aEtain.  is  something 
that  cannot  continue. 

The  other,  most  obvious  reason  why  cities 
have  become  unmanageiitale  is.  to  put  it 
bluntly,  that  in  the  List  liftcen  years  live 
million  underprivilesed  —  mostly  Necrces — 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  South  and  into 
our  cities.  1  hiu-^t  sav  it  has  been  a  great 
revenge  for  the  South,  To  the  hve  million  you 
should  add  lour  tnillion  of  Spanish  descent 
who  have  also  moved  Into  our  big  cities,  all 
into  the  cores  But  how  can  the  mayor  be 
held  responsible  for  this  problem?  Is  he  sup- 
posed to  be  tiie  one  and  only  man  who  c.in 
take  care  of  It?  Are  the  city  finances  going 
tT  be  equal  to  a  problem  that  far  exceeds 
the  size  and  crasp  of  the  city's  management 
.iiid  of  its  finances.' 

I  vp  been  in  the  field  for  quite  a  few  years. 
Until  recently  I  t<xjk  the  altilude  that  if  we 
.11  worked  very  hard,  in  23  ye.us  we  could 
cliaiige  the  tide.  I  wa,s  expressing  this  view 
a  m  'ntii  or  so  aco  Ui  our  edit-jr-in-chief, 
Hedley  Donovan.  ;.s  we  were  talking  about 
what  had  happened  in  the  cties.  Donovan 
.s.iid.    "What  do  you  meaii,  2b  years?  " 

I  Uxiked  u  little  baffled  He  said.  "Society 
v.iU  not  take  it  for  mere  than  three  to  five 
\  ears."  I  reflected  en  this,  and  us  true.  You 
i-.iniijt  have  noting  in  city  after  city  every 
.-.ummer  without  very  shortly  finding  that  the 
eniire  machinery  of  govennrent  starts  to 
erixie. 

It  li.i,s  stiirted  to  erode.  Small  example: 
When  telephone  repairmen  rcluse  to  go  into 
■i'rt.iin  areaa  without  pu:;rds— in  effect,  other 
repairmen,  but  they're  still  guards.  Y"ou've 
seen  firemen  in  many  ol  the  cities  tills  sum- 
•r.er  having  to  l>e  protetiied  by  the  police. 
This  IS  not  Something  that  cm  go  on.  for 
:•  lu  know  what  the  alteniatives  are.  Either 
we  solve  the  problem,  or  a  wave  of  repres- 
:on  w"ill  start  that  all  of  us  here  will  live 
M  regret. 

But.  obviously,  you  can't  do  the  w"hole  job 
::i  three  to  five  years.  Well,  what  can  we  do? 
I  believe  most  imp^irtantly  that  we  can  try 
tcj  achieve  a  degree  of  credibility  that  is 
now  nonexistent.  They — tlie  underprivileged 

do  not  believe  that  we"re  serious.  Until  they 
<o  beheve  in  c>ur  fincenty.  we're  going  to 
have  trouble.  We  obviously  can't  rebuild  the 
'  I'les  in  the  short  haul,  but  we  can.  by  be- 
.i;g  serious,  establish  a  degree  of  credibility 
•aial  will  give  us  the  time  lo  do  the  other 
J  "be. 
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NEED  FOR  COMMI'.VICATION'  WITH  THE 
UNDERPRIVILEGED 

First  in  terms  of  credibility  Is  t.)  achieve 
a  degree  of  communication  By  and  l.;rgc  the 
gap  between  the  underprivileged  and  those 
ol  VIS  here,  and  others  like  us,  1  is  broadened, 
just  as  the  g.ip  between  tiie  U'lderprivileged 
nations  and  the  developed  iiitions  has  bro.id- 
ened.  Nevertheless,  honest  communication 
cm    be   achieved.    We've   seen    the   examples. 

The  other  day  I  visited  the  Dirty  Dozen — 
that's  what  they  call  themselvet,  'i  hey  work 
tiuee  l.'locks,  lloth  to  llLlth  .'?treet,s  m  Har- 
lem, rhrough  some  free  money  we  collected 
from  corporations  this  year  for  the  summer 
Y'outii  Program  in  New  York,  we  were  able 
to  .  et  up  sevcn.l  Youth  Cour.cils  This  Youth 
Couiicll,  the  Dirty  Dozen — very  few  of  them 
have  graduated  Irom  high  scImoI.  several 
were  dope  addicts,  most  have  juvenile  or  Jail 
records — have  done  such  a  remarkable  j>.b 
in  those  tliree  blocks,  that  you  are  confident 
there  will  not  be  trouble  there.  They  h:ive 
;■■,  rued  to  deal  v.iil;  the  police  and  the  police 
with  them.  The  police  In  that  area  no  loneer 
haul  In  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  precinct 
or  the  courthouse  where  tlieyU  get  a  record. 
They  take  them  to  a  storefront  where  tlie 
Dirty  Dozen  work  them  over  a  bit.  get  tlielr 
p.irents  in.  and  talk  to  thein  in  their  terms. 

And  one  ol  tJic  things  we've  git  to  learn 
is  to  talk  in  their  terms.  Their  v.Mues  are 
different.  They  aren't  going  to  adapt  lo  ours 
overni;?ht;  we"i-e  going  to  liave  to  adapt,  to 
th.eirs.  We  must  learn  to  talk  the  right 
laii.tuage. 

We  have  to  leurn  to  understand,  and  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  many  prejudices  that  we 
dont  even  know  we  have  within  us.  let  me 
quote  from  Whitney  Young,  from  what  he 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Urban  Coalition, 

•"The  t;isk  that  you  take  on  will  not  be 
easy,  the  numbers  of  the  oppressors  continue 
to  mount  strangely  enough  among  those  who 
themselves  are  but  one  generation  removed 
from  welfare,  who  are  the  most  callous,  the 
nio:--i  indifferent,  the  most  unsymy.iiiietic  to 
the  plight  of  those  who  have  been  left  be- 
hind, WTiat  Is  needed  here  i.~  leadership.  Our 
big  enemy  is  still  silence  and  I'ldifference 
and  apathy. 

"'.As  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Urban 
I.eaijue,  Bill  Berry,  said.  "Maybe  we  need  ;i 
new  cliche.'  Law  and  order  may  i.oi  be  what 
we  ;ire  uilking  about  at  all  and  may  be  a 
completely  unrealistic  concept.  Hitler  man- 
aged to  bring  about  the  greatest  order  known 
to  men  with  his  Storm  Troopers  a-jd  l.is 
Gestapo.  After  having  accomplished  the  feat 
in  bringing  about  order,  he  proceeded  to  ii.se 
it  to  exterminate  six  million  Jews.  We  ;  re 
not  after  order;  we  are  after  Justice.  It  is 
law  and  justice.  "Without  justice  we  neither 
will  have  nor  do  we  deserve  order.  If  we  can 
but  bring  ourselves  to  be  as  aroused  about 
the  inciting  material  and  climate  fou.nd  In 
our  community  as  we  are  with  the  incitors, 
then  we  need  not  worry  about  the  Incitors." 

M-.  Young  continues:  "Rap  Brown  did  not 
c  lusc  unemployment  in  the  country.  Rap 
Brown  did  not  put  Negroes  In  ghettoes.  Rap 
Brown  did  not  perpetuate  upon  Negroes  in- 
ferior education.  This  was  done  by  other 
people  in  the  society,  and  It  is  to  the  other 
people  that  we  must  look  rather  than  seek 
the  excuses  of  the  excesses  of  a  handful  of 
people  found  among  Negroes. 

"If  white  America  with  all  of  its  power — 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  all  the  important 
offices  in  the  country — have  not  been  able  to 
suppress  the  crackpots  among  the  white  so- 
ciety— the  Klan,  and  all  of  the  other  peo- 
ple— how  do  you  expect  us  with  limited 
power  and  no  resources  to  eliminate  any 
crackpots  from  our  midst?" 

Says  Whitney  Young;  "I  insist  that  the 
Negro  has  as  much  right  to  have  his  ex- 
tremists as  anybody  else.  If  some  of  you  are 
getting  upset  looking  at  Negroes  who  are 
acting  ugly,  I  submit  to  you  I  have  been 
long  upset  looking  at  white  people  acting 
ugly.   It   is  criminal   to  loot,   to  snipe.   It  is 
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criminal  t*>  not.  But  it  is  etiually  crimin,il 
not  to  hire  a  man  because  of  his  color,  not 
to  let  him  live  in  your  neighborhood." 

A    MATTER    OF    WILL.    NOT    OF    MEANS 

tan  we  do  it?  We  have  the  means  'Ihe 
only  question  is  whether  we  have  the  will. 
.And  on  that.  Id  like  to  give  you  one  more 
quote.  U  Thant  in  a  sjieech  recently  said: 
'  riie  truth,  the  central,  stupendous  truth 
about  developed  countries  today  Is  that  they 
cm  have,  in  anything  but  the  shortest  ruii. 
the  kind  and  scale  ol  resources  they  decide 
to  h  ive.  It  is  no  longer  resources  that  limit 
decisions.  It  is  the  decision  that  makes  the 
resources.  This  is  a  lundamental  rcohi- 
troii.iry  chann;c.  perhaps  the  most  re\o!u- 
lionary  mankind  has  e\cr  known  " 

The  will,  t'le  decision  Tliat's  what  we  naist 
achieve. 

Now  let's  t  ilk  a  nnnule  atxiiit  iiriorltic--. 
We  sjient  a  lot  of  time  tninkmg  about  it 
and  it's  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  fir.'t 
Iiriority  is  jobs,  jobs  for  those  that  most  ol 
us  would  s..y  are  not  capable  of  working  l.r 
our  companies.  That's  a  pretty  tough  order 
But  we  have  to  break  down  the  rules  that 
we  have  about  jobs,  break  down  the  Jobs  so 
that  we  can  hire  those  who  desperately  have 
to  have  Jobs. 

The  second  priority  i'-  education.  I  men- 
tioned the  {iiflerence  in  values.  One  ol  the 
boys  in  the  Dirtv  Dozen  told  me  this  the 
(■I'ler  day:  "Up  here,  they  show  a  5-year- 
old  a  picture  and  they  say.  'All  right,  point 
our  Daddv.'  and  the  ciiild  says.  'There's  no 
Daddy.'  "  Well,  what  there  is.  is  a  man  In 
nicely  creased  pants.  Jacket,  tie,  hat,  carry- 
ing a  briefcase.  To  those  children  tliis  is  not 
Daddy.  We  have  Vj  leiirn  to  adapt  to  the  val- 
ues that  exist. 

Finally,  we  must  liiiprove  housing  condi- 
tions, but  that's  a  long,  long  way  ahead.  We 
can  do  it  but  It  will  t.ike  many  years. 

I'R.^CTICAL    STEPS    FOR    CORPORATIONS. 
FULNDATIGNS.    AND    t  NIONS 

I. el  me  Just  address  myself  for  a  moment 
to  the  practical  steps.  I  would  virgently  sue- 
(Tcsi  that  every  corporation  would  consider 
hiring  lor  every  100  men  on  its  force  oiie  man 
who  clearly  meets  none  of  the  qualifications, 
iioiie  Oi  the  usual  standards.  Obviously,  most 
comiiauies  are  going  to  be  hiring  more  th.m 
one  individual. 

I  v.ould  suggest  that  after  having  done 
t'niE  for  a  year,  the  corporations  ref)ort  on  any 
problems  that  may  have  arisen,  how  this  kind 
f.f  employment  may  work,  what  kind  of  sub- 
sidies may  be  required  to  make  it  work  on  a 
n.ition-wide  basis. 

I  would  suegest  to  the  tinions  that  they 
must  open  their  ranks.  Many  of  them  do  so, 
many  o:  them  do  not.  The  unions,  too.  should 
see  what  they  Ciii  accomplish  with  the  l-to- 
100-ratio  in  bringing  people  in  who  clearly 
do  I'.ot  fit  their  standards,  I  would  suggest 
VI  the  unions  that  they  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity ill  terms  of  communicating  with  n^any 
of  the  people  whose  jirejudices  are  strong. 
Alter  all,  through  no  fault  of  the  unions,  they 
do  have  within  their  membership  those  who 
last  climbed  the  ladder  out  of  the  depth  and 
unfortunately,  it  is  those  who  most  resist 
the  next  group  that  \v.ants  to  climb  t!i" 
liidder. 

I  would  suggest  to  foundations — because 
money  will  be  needed,  not  Just  governmental 
money;  there's  need  for  much  free  money — 
that  perhaps  for  the  next  three  years  they 
should  set  aside  one-third  of  their  available 
money  for  short-term  programs  In  this  field, 

EVERY  CITY   SHOULD  FORM  AN   URBAN  COALITION 

Lastly,  and  most  Importantly,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  every  city  form  its  own  Urban  Coali- 
tion, because  only  when  all  the  social,  busi- 
ness, and  governmental  forces  cooperate  cm 
these  problems  be  licked.  Working  separately, 
individuals  and  groups,  in  and  out  of  the 
gljetto,  will  not  solve  th"  problems  of  urban 
America, 

Working  together  will  be  very  hard  for  the 
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re.'»s<in  I  mentioned  •-xr!l?r-  we  don't  under- 
stand each  other  But  we  simply  must  learn 
to  understand  each  other,  and  work  together 
to  solve  rh-se  pr  blems  And  th.it  means 
niiiny  ">f  you 

What  can  you  do  here?  Well,  mostly  what 
can  your  editors  do?  After  all,  the  magazines 
have  spesirheaded  every  major  change  that 
ha«  Mken  p'.ice  in  the  country  It  Is  maga- 
zines that  have  dealt  with  the  problems,  that 
h.^ve  foui<ht  'hem  out.  that  have  promoted 
the  causes  So  I  suggest  here  th.it  the  mag- 
azines take  this  on  is  they've  taken  on  so 
many  othf-r  problems,  and  see  what  they 
can  do 


Eulo^  to  Lt.  Gen.  Cornelius  W. 
Wickersham 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN'   I-HE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPBESENTATIVES 
\fnnday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Speaker  the  Nation 
haa  lost  -a  distuiKuished  and  dedicated 
servant  with  the  pa.s-sinc  of  Lt  Gen  Cor- 
nelius  W    Wickersham 

.■\s  a  neighbor  of  General  Wickersham 
I  extend  my  per>o:;al  sympathy  to  the 
mem.bers  uf  this  distinguished  family 
and  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  tlie  follow- 
ing obituary  in  tfie  New  York  Times.  Feb- 
ruaiy  5.  1958: 

Gfv     Co."..vriirs    WifKr  rsh- M,    S3,    L.wvver 
AND   Gr\RD  Levdfr,   Dies-    PRn^TE   in    lOie 
Mexican    Border    War;    Latir   Led   42b   Di- 
vision—With    Wall   STrtET   Firm 
L:     C.pn     Cornelitis   W     Wkkersham,    New 
York  National  Guard,  re'lred.  senior  partner 
of  the  law  nrm  of  Cadwalader.  Wickersham 
it    r.ft.   1   W...:!  Street,  died  vesterdav  .a  the 
Niissau   Hoep  tal   In   Mlneola.   L  I    He  was  83 
years  old  and   had  been  m  declining  health. 
He   lived   at  „'J5   Brlurwitcxl  Crossing.  Cedaj- 
hurst.  L  I 

General  Wickersham  had  a  long  Cireer  as 
a  member  of  the  bar  .inU  as  a  ^ildler  whose 
service  in  the  army  extended  from  the  Me.vl- 
cin  ^x:>rder  campaign  through  World  W.ar  II 
.AJver  he  reta.'ed  in  1945  :\8  .vsslstant  deputy 
military  governor  :or  the  United  States  Zone 
m  Germany  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral he  was  commissioned  a  major  general  In 


'.IP  New  York  (iU4rd  md  ri>mmanf1e<l  its 
P-.-^t  Division  and  the  4Jd  Division  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard  beginning  ;n  1946 

He  retired  from  his  command  in  1948  and 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general  in  the 
state  reserve  list. 

General  Wickersham  was  a  til!  erect  man 
of  strong  military  bearing.  A  friend  described 
him  yesterday  as  of  stern  demeanor,  strict  in 
his  dealings  with  others  but  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor  Outside  of  his  principal  In- 
terests In  the  military  and  the  law,  the  gen- 
eral ws  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and  tlsher 
and  an  avid  stamp  collector. 

FATHER     WAS     ATTORNEY     r.SNIRAL 

Cojnellus  Wendal  Wickersham  was  born  In 
Greenwich.  Conn  .  on  June  25.  1H84  His 
father  was  George  Woodward  Wickersham. 
who  served  as  .Attorney  General  under  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Talt  A  son.  Cornelius 
W  Wickersham.  Jr  .  who  died  in  1966.  was  a 
former  United  States  .Mtorney  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  New  York 

Mr  Wickersham  was  gradu.ated  from  Harv- 
ard College  Vn  1006  and  received  his  law  de- 
gree, cum  laude.  from  Harvard  Law  School 
three  years  later  He  was  editor  of  the  Law 
Review  m  1907-1909  He  held  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  St  John's  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1908  he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Y'  rk 
bar\  and  in  1012  to  the  bar  of  the  United 
St  ites  Supreme  Court  He  practiced  law  with 
the  firms  of  Strong  &  Cadwalader  and  Everett. 
c;arks  &  Benedict  until  he  Joined  the  firm  of 
C,adw.ilader.  Wickersham  &  Taft  In  1914, 
Sliice  that  time,  except  when  absent  for 
military  duty,  he  was  In  the  general  practice 
of  law  He  represented  many  individuals, 
trusts,  estates  and  corporations.  Including  re- 
organization and  recapitalization  of  railroads 
and  lndu.?trlal  concerns. 

He  was  president  of  the  Joint  Conference 
on  Legal  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1932  to  1940  and  from  1954  to  1058  He 
w.as  counsel  for  the  Grand  Jury  Association 
of  New  York  County  and  member  emeritus  of 
the  American  Law  Institute 

Another  of  Gener.al  Wlckersham's  Interests 
was  education,  and  m  February.  1953,  the 
State  Legislation  elected  him  to  the  Board 
or  Regents,  which  supervises  the  stale  educa- 
tion system  .Although  his  term  was  to  have 
expired  in  1966.  he  resigned  In  1955  because 
of  the  statutory  age  limit  of  70  years  for 
board  membership. 

In  1915  he  enlisted  In  Squadron  A,  New 
York  Cavalry  and  In  1916-1917  served  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  the  Federal  service,  first 


.15  a  private  and  later  as  a  lieutenant  with 
the  12th  .New  York  Infantry. 

ACTIVE    IN     T7TII    DIVISION 

In  World  War  I  he  served  oversea.s  and 
ro.se  to  the  rank  of  Ueuten.mt  colonel.  Be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars  he  retained  his 
commissi  uied  reserve  status  as  a  colonel  and 
was  active  In  the  affairs  of  the  77th  DivlsUjii. 
which  w.^s  commended  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  .Ad'.er  General  .\dler,  who  had  been 
lirst  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
The  New  York  Times,  died  la  1955. 

General  Wlckersham's  World  War  II  serv- 
ice extended  from  1940  to  1945  In  1942  he 
w.os  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and  orga- 
nized and  coiiimunded  the  .Army  School  of 
Military  Government  at  Ch.irlolte;  vllle,  Va 
He  also  saw  service  In  Africa,  Sicily  and  Italv. 

General  Wickersham  was  chief  of  the  Euro- 
pean Allied  Contact  .soctl-m  .it  the  hcaJ- 
(juarters  of  General  Dwlght  D  E;.-.cnhower  m 
1944  and  later  was  acting  deputy  and  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  States  Group 
Control  Council  for  Germany  under  General 
El.senhower. 

Among  his  many  decorations  were  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  French  Legion  of  Honor.  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
ar.d  the  Medal  of  Verdun. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  .American  Legion 
and  was  Its  first  department  commander  for 
New  York. 

General  Wickersham  was  a  frequent 
.speaker  and  writer  on  subjects  dealing  with 
the  law  and  military  matters. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
he  called  for  the  reorganl2^ilon  of  National 
Guard  units  throughout  the  nation  "in  a 
realistic  way"  to  insure  national  defeiv-^e 
against  modern  weapons  of  war,  particularly 
nuclear  bombs. 

General  Wickersham  leaves  his  wife,  t'le 
former  Rosalie  Neilson  Hinckley;  a  son,  i:ie 
Rev.  George  W.  Wlcker-h.am  2d;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Rosalie  W.  Wolff,  and  nine  grandchil- 
dren. 

A  lunernl  service  will  Ije  l.eld  tomorrow  at 
11  -A.M.  at  St.  Johns  Protestant  Epi.'icopal 
Church.  Far  Rockaway.  Queens.  Burial  \vi:i 
be  private. 

Mr.  Speaker.  L:eutcnant  Gencial 
Wickei'ohain  was  a  promment  citizen  oi 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  but 
much  more  than  that  he  was  a  distin- 
guished .\merican  who  served  his  coun- 
try with  honor  and  his  chcnts  and 
friends  with  dedication. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  rem[)orp. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  F'redt  i  ick  Blown 
HarrLs,  D  D .  offtred  the  followini; 
prayer 

Our  father  God,  we  would  bring  our 
drained  and  driven  souls  that  the  bene- 
diction of  Thy  peace  may  fall  upon  our 
restless  Lives. 

Thou  ait  the  center  and  .soul  of  every 
sphere,  yet  to  each  loving  heart  how 
:;f.ir  nt  arer  than  'he  hands  and  feet 
that  .serve  us,  nearer  than  the  problems 
that  front  us,  nearer  even  than  the  com- 
1  ades  who  walk  beside  us. 

We  would  pause  at  this  wayside  altar 
lon^'  enough  to  be  reminded  that  what 
supremely  counts  h.is  nothini;  to  do  with 
the  appraisals  of  men  or  with  honors  and 
recognitions  for  which  men  contend, 
but  has  to  do  'vMth  what  causes  use  us, 


what  powers  surge  through  us.  what 
ide-is  master  us  before  daylight  fades 
and  our  little  day  is  over. 

In  confused  and  confusing  days — 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress 
.-\nd  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beaurj'  of  Thy  peace. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


■  municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE   .JOl'RN.-\L 

Mr  \L\NSFIE1X>  Mr  Pre.Mdcm.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tile  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. February  .t,  li»68,  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LIMIT.ATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unaiunious  con.sent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  tran.saction  of  routine 
mornin,^  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  W.ii.- 
out  objection,  i:  i^  .-o  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FRO.M    TilE    PRESIDENT 
Me-ssages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States    were    com- 


ATTENDANCE  OF  SENATORS 

The  followint;  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  ses-sion  of  the  Senate  today: 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke  and  Hon. 
Q'F.STIN    N.    Burdick. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ui-janimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob.lection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COUNCIL   OF   ECONOMIC   ADVISERS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Merton  J.  Ptck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob.iection.  t.he  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  tlie  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERERD 

Th.e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  ot  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  .\eronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

Thomas  O.  Paine,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  .Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and   Space   -Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  considcr.ition  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
•Ahich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rfports  fN  -Settlement  of  Claims  of 
Certain  Indians 

h  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Indian 
O.ims  Commission.  Washington,  D.G.,  re- 
jiorting.  pursuant  xn  law.  that  proceedings 
h  ve  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
'l^.e  claim  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa, rt  al.  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
I)  >oket  No.  220  iwath  accompanying  papers); 
t)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A   letter    from    the   Commissioner,   Indian 


c;  linis  Commission.  Washington,  DC  .  n-- 
i>jrtli.g.  pu:6uant  to  law,  th.at  proceedings 
have  been  finally  concluded  with  respect  to 
the  claim  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Okhthoma  and  Amos  Robinson  Skye.  on  be- 
half of  the  Wea  Nation  v.  The  Vnitod  States 
of  America.  Docket  No.  314-E  (with  accom- 
panying ijapersi:  t.i  the  Coinniitt^-e  en  .Ap- 
propriations. 

Federal  Plan  for  Meteorologk  al  .Services 
AND  Supporting  Research 
A  letter  from  tlie  Director,  Buri-.iu  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  l.he  President, 
tran.smltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  document 
cnt'tled  "The  Federal  Plan  fo"-  Mete<iro!oeical 
.Services  and  Supporting  Research"  lor  the 
fi;->cal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying 
document);  to  the  CommUtee  on  .'\ppro- 
pn.itions. 

Reports  of  the  CoM^TRoLL^R  Giniral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  ot  financial 
statements,  low-rent  public  housing  program 
fund,  fiscal  year  1967.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  dat^d  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1968  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

-i  letter  from  the  Cominrollei  General  of 
tiic  United  States,  tian.'jmittlng,  pursuant  to 
l::\v.  a  report  (A  a  re\  iow  of  the  e.stabli.^linipnt 
.nd  operation  of  -St.  Pc-ter.vburg  Job  Corps 
Cenler  for  Women.  .~l.  Petf-r.sburg,  Fla..  Office 
of  Ecuiionilc  Opportunity,  dated  February  !>, 
JOGS  (With  an  accompanving  reporti:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

TiiiRD  Prefere.nce  '-.-jd  .Sixth  Phsti-erknce 
Classifications  for  Certain  Ai  ie.n-s 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  ImmiL'ra- 
lion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.iw. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  ^ixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers  i :  to  t!ic  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Hi  iHER  Edlcatio-n  Amend:,:ents  of  1908 
..ND  Partnership  fop.  Earning  and 
Learning  Act  of   1D68 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  i;mend  the  Higher  Education  .'ict  of  19G5. 
the  National  Defense  Education  .'^ct  of  1958. 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Lo.ai  In- 
-surance  Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts;  ..Iso 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ;.nd  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
Positions  in  Grades  GS-IG.  GS-17.  .\nd 
GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
.Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to  positions  in 
yrades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  during  the 
calendar  year  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  t^e  Committee  on  Po.=it  Oflice  pnd 
ClvH  Service. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  antl  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio    (  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gruening  i  : 
S.  2929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


r..  Mr   CLARK: 
S  '290(1    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    refugees 
from  SK  ily.  Italy,  and  for  (nher  juirposes;  to 
the  ("omniittce  on  the  Judiciary, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  v.hcu  he 
Introfiuced  the  above  bill,  which  apiH;,r 
iiiuler  a  fepar.ii  e  he.idliii;  i 
Bv  Mr  MOUSE: 
.s.  2931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Vi'lUiain  E.  Joit  :  t^i  ihe  Committee  ft 
the  Judicial  y. 

By  .Mr  LLLLI-JUER  .lor  hiuisel!  .,i;i 
Mr.  Montova  I  (by  request  i  : 
S  2932.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwi.'-p 
amend  the  Poultry  Produci.s  Insijc-ciioii  Aci . 
to  tircjvide  tor  coope'-atloii  with  appropri.itc 
Stat-e  agencies  with  rei^peci  to  .state  ixjultry 
products  i:i.si)octioii  jjrograms.  ..id  for  cjthcr 
.nurposes;  to  the  Coinmittpe  i,n  .Acrirult  r.ri- 
and  Forestry. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Ellfniier  v,iitM 
he  introduced  (he  above  hill,  which  appear 
under  a  separ.oo  lu';idii!g.) 
By  Mr  METCALF: 
S.  29:J3.  A  bill  to  esinbll.'.h  an  indcijendent 
agency  lo  be  i.ikjwm  as  the  U.S.  Office  ■  .' 
Utility  ConsiKiKis'  ('oun.'.el  to  lepresenl  I'.n 
interests  of  tne  I  ederal  Government  and  t:  r 
consuiiiers  ot  the  Nation  before  }■  ederal  and 
State  logulatory  agencies  wiili  respect  to 
matters  iicrtainlng  to  certain  t-lectnc.  ppi.s. 
t-.'Iepiione  and  t(.'i(  graph  f.lilituo:  to  amend 
."-ection  201  of  the  Federal  Property  and  .A.i- 
iiilnisiratlve  .Services  .Act  ;joru.iiiing  to  pi'  - 
cpedii'f-'s  before  Federal  and  State  n'gulaiorv 
Ligenrie.s:  to  provide  grant.«  and  other  i-ederal 
■.u-^.isz.a\ce  to  State  and  local  governnienus 
lor  the  (statali.shment  and  operation  (.f  ul::- 
ity  consumers'  counsels:  to  provide  Federal 
gr.~iiU;.  to  tiniver.t:itie.s  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations lor  the  study  and  collection  if 
information  relating  to  utility  ronsiiincr 
niatterp-  to  improve  methods  lor  obtaining 
;ind  dLs.semiiiating  information  v.ith  rc^pc  t 
to  I  he  operations  i;f  titillty  com]Xinips  of 
:nterest  t.i)  llie  Federal  Co\ernnicnt  and  ct'i-f  r 
consumfcr.',:  and  lor  >ther  jitupo^es;  to  t!.e 
Committee  on  Governn  ent  Operation.";. 

S.2934,  A  bill  to  ;i=sist  the  States  in  rais- 
ing revenues  by  making  more  uniform  the 
incidence  and  lalo  of  tax  Imposed  by  States 
on  the  .severance  of  iiiineral.<::  to  ih'e  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Metcalf  when  he 
;:itrodaced  the  above  bills,  which  npp'^iir 
under  .separate  headings,  i 

By    Mr.    -METCALF    (for    l;imself,    r'r 
BROrKE.   Mr    BLmDicK.   Mr.   Byrd   i  i 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Case.  Mr  Church. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr    (iHUENiNc    Mr.  Har- 
ris. Mr.  Hart.  Mr,  Hatfield.  Mr,  Hii.: . 
Mr.  Javits,   Mr.  Ke-nnedy   of  Ma.'jsa- 
chusctt-s.  Mr   Ken.nedy  of  New  'V'ork. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr  McCarthy 
Mr.     McGee.     Mr.     McGovfrn.     Mr 
Ma-nsfield.   Mr.   MoNtMLf,.  Mr.   Mo.>.- 
TOYA,    Mr.    Morse.    Mr.    Muskil.    Mr 
Nelson.  Mr.   Ie:.l,   Mr,   Prouty.   Mr. 
Proxmip.e.  Mr.   !•;.^.^lJOLPH.   Mr.   Icin- 
(  OFF.  Mr,  -Si'ARKMA.N.  Mr.  .'-■poNc.    Mr 
TvDiNtyS.  Mr.   V.'liLiAMS  ol   New  Jc-- 
sey   Mr.  YAP.Eor.oCGH,  and  Mr,  Yoc;-G 
of  Ohio  1  : 
S.  2935,  A  bill  to  nmend  title  JI  cf  the  -V, - 
cial  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide   that  the 
dennition  of  t:ie  term  disab.iity   as  employed 
therein,  shall  be  the  rame  a.s  liiat  in  elle-t 
prior  to  the  enactmen-  of  the  S<,»-ial  Security 
.Amendments  of   1907:    <  >  ; -.e  (.■•imniittce  <n 
Finance 

(See  the  lemarks  (f  ^t  ■  Mi  rrAi,F  v.hen  hf 
introduced  the  above  b'!!.  vhlch  appear 
undT  :■  .--"Tjarate  ieadm"  : 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself.  Mr 
.'-.NDERSON.  Mr.  Eartlett,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Brooke  Mr.  BuRnicK.  ^Tr. 
Byrd  tf  We.?t  Virginia.  Mr.  C'^ark, 
Mr.  Eastl.iND.  Mr,  GRfENiNC.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr.  Inolye.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
JAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy  '  f  Massachu- 
setts.   Mr.    Kennedy    rf    New    York, 
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Mr.    Long    or    LoulsUn.i.    Mr     Lmng 
Of   Mla«ourl.    Mr     McOer     Mr     Mc- 

OOVTRN      Mr       MrlNTTRE      Mr      Mag- 
N'soN    Mr    MANsriELD    Mr    Metcalf 
Mr    M'.NUAtK.    Mr     Mi>Bsr     Mr     Mt-s- 
KiE.  Mr    Nelscin    Mr    Pfix    Mr    Ran- 
dolph.    Mr     Tydi.ngs     Mr      Yabbor- 
oroH.  .ind  Mr    YnoNG  of  Ohio. 
S   2936    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Siiclal  Security  Act  so  as  t<:>  Include,  among 
the  health  insurance  benefits  covered  under 
part    B    thereof    covefcige    of   certain    drugs 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montoya  when  he 
Introduced  the  .ibo\e  hill,  which  ppp  ir 
under  a  separate  henfltnij  i 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    of    MassachusetU 
(for  himself   and    Mr    Varborovch) 
I  by  request  i 
8.    2937     A   bin    to   amend    title   38   of   the 
United  States  Code   to  increase  The  amount 
of    home    loan    guarantee   entitlement    from 
»7  500  to  810  (XIO    and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  re^n.irks  of  Mr    Kennedy  o(  Mas- 
sachusetts   when    he    Introduced    the    above 
bill,   which    appear   under   a   separate    head- 
ing I 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    of    Massachusetts 
(for  himself  and  Mr    YARBoaoroHi  : 
S  J    Res     137    A   Joint   resolution    to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
3t.ites  who  have  served  in  Vietnam   jt  else- 
where m  obtaining  suitable  employment,   to 
the  C'lmmUtee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts   when    he    Introduced    the    above 
Joint  resolution,  which  app>ear  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SFaXATK  IK)CUMKNT 
THF  HKPORT  OF  THE  OZARKS 
REGIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  SEr^FMnKU  7  1966  TO 
DErEMHKRil    1967 

Mr  RANDOLPH  .subinittrd  t!ie  fol- 
lowing iTsolutioii  'S.  Res  255  >:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Comniittfe  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S    Res    2ftS 

Rc\oUia.  Thiit  Lliere  be  printed  .is  a  Sen- 
ate dootiraent  the  first  annual  report  uf  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  for  the  period 
from  September  7.  1U66.  to  December  31.  1967. 
pursuant  to  --ectl.>n  510  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
■  Public  I«>w  89-136):  and  that  there  be 
printed  for  '.he  use  of  the  C'>mmlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document. 


RESOLUTIONS 


REFERENCE  OF  SENATE  BILL  2931  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 


RELIEF  OF   KEFUaFF'S  FROM 
SICILY.  ITALY 

Mr  CL-ARK  Mr  President.  I  introduce 
fur  appropriate  referral  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  ref iit,'ees  from  Sicily,  Italy,  and  for 
other  pnrpases. 

The  PRP:SIDENT  pro  temp.ire  Tlie 
bill  will  be  rcci  ived  and  appropriately 
leftTi-ed 

The  bill  8  2930'  for  the  relief  of  refu- 
gees from  Sicily.  Italy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CL.AUK  Mr.  President,  last  month 
a  senes  of  .shattennir  earthquakes 
brought  havoc  and  destruction  to  the 
island  of  Sicily  In  a  .single  nit^ht  hun- 
dreds  were   killed,   tliausands   were   in- 


Mr    MORSE  submitted  the  following     jured,  and  tens  of  thousands  were  left 
resolution    S.  Res    253  >  :  which  was  re-     liomeless. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>' 
S  Res  2bZ 
Reiolird.  That  -.he  bill  iS  2931)  entitled 
"A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  William 
E.  Jones"  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  Is 
hereby  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Court,  of  Claims  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  m  .locordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  14B2  .and  2509  of  title  28. 
Umted  States  Code,  and  rpport  to  'he  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
Qndtngs  of  fact  and  conclusions  there<in  as 
shall  be  fuflflclent  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  eqult-able.  against  the  United 
States  and  the  .amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  'r<.>m  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant'. 


TO  PRLNT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND REGIONAL  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1^ 

Mr  R.ANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow^' 
iiig  resolution  S.  Res.  254  <  ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration: 

S  Res.  254 

Rf.iolied.  That  there  be  printed  .ns  a  Sen- 
..tt'  document  the  first  .mnual  report  of  th^ 


Tlie  American  iirople  responded  as 
they  always  have  in  such  crises — prompt- 
ly and  :'enirousIy.  On  the  day  of  the 
earthquake  U.S.  Air  Force  transport 
planes.  US.  Navy  cargo  planes,  US. 
Army  trucks,  tents,  blankets,  rations,  and 
other  emeri^ency  equipment  were  flown 
to  the  disaster  area  toKether  with  an 
American  Army  medical  team.  Since 
then,  more  than  a  score  of  voluntary 
organizations  in  Amtrica  .such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Sei-vices,  and  the  Chiuch  World  Service 
have  been  fonvaiding  aid  to  the  stricken 
area. 

But  in  spite  of  this  help,  there  are  still 
many  thousands  of  Sicilians  without  a, 
home.  work,  or  hope  at  this  m.iment  The 
ties  that  bind  this  stricken  island  and 
the  United  States  are  intimate  and 
strong;.  More  than  25  million  Americans 
claim  Italy  as  the  land  of  their  descent, 
and  many  of  them  are  of  Sicilian  lineage. 
That  is  why.  In  a  very  real  way,  Sicily's 
tragedy  is  our  trai^edy  too. 

Jo  help  the  victims  of  this  disaster  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  permit 
5.000  of  the  earthquakes'  refugees  to  be 
brought  to. this  country  as  refugce-immi- 
Ejrants.  I  urge  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  this  legislation    Our  spirit  of  frater- 


nity With  the  people  of  Italy  requires  it. 

New  England  Regional  Comny^ion.  for  fiscal.  Our  sen.se  of  humanitv  demands  it 

vear  1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec-  ' 

tK>n  509.  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  '  ^~""^"^~^~~~ 

Development   Act   of    1965    .Public    Law   89-  \\rHOLESALE     POULTRY     PRODUCTS 

.3b):   xnd  that  there  be  printed  for  the  use  ,p.T                          ^^^^ 
of    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    one 

thousand       addlUonal       c.ples       of       such  Mr     ELLENDER      Mr     President     on 

document  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 


Ntw  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  I.  and  Ijv 
reriuest  of  the  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refcr- 
cr.c\  a  bill  to  clarify  and  othervii.se 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
-Xct.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropr.ate  State  aRincies  with  resi)cct 
to  State  pouUr>-  products  inspection  pm- 
ttrams.  and  for  other  punx).ses.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  iKinted  i:i 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  requesting  the  propo.sed 
legLslation.  toucthcr  with  an  analysis  of 
the  proixised  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  uill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  ilie 
letter  and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  tb.e 

RtCORD 

The  bill  >  S.  2932  i  to  clarify  and  otlu  i  - 
wLse  amend  ll;e  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion .Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  witli 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  ix)ultry  products  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Elllnder  for  himself  and 
Mr  Montoya  1.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  CommitU'c  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestrj-. 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr    Elle.vder.  are  as  follows: 

Dtr'ARTME.NT     OF     .ACRICTTLTURE. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Hon    John  W   McCormack. 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Rrpresentative^. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dfar  Mr  -Speaker-  In  his  messasre  of  Febru- 
.u-y  7.  lL>68.  the  I^rcsident  recommended 
prompt  enactment  of  a  Wholesome  Poultrv 
Products  .Act.  Acccrdlngly.  I  am  Kubmlttinij  i 
bill  to  curry  out  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendation, and  I  urge  Its  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  ihe  Congress. 

The  Poultry  Products  In.spect!on  .Act  w.is 
enacted  on  August  28.  1957.  The  act  provides 
for  Inspection  of  processing  of  poultry  <  r 
poultry  products  for  "commerce  "  as  detmed 
In  the  act  .Section  5  of  the  net  provides  that 
under  cert.iin  conditions  major  consumm- 
areas  could  be  designated  and  .dl  poultry 
products  processed  or  sold  la  such  are.i.s 
could  be  required  to  be  inspected.  Hoi^-ever. 
section  5  has  proven  to  be  ineffective  and  i;o 
areas  have  been  designated.  There  .\re  two 
primary  reasons  why  this  .section  has  tat 
been  etfective  in  rxtendinij  Inspection  to 
intrastate  plants.  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  may  not 
lilmself  initiate  action  for  designation;  It  h.as 
to  originate  with  a  State  or  local  ofllclal  or 
agency  or  a  local  poultry  Industry  group.  (2) 
The  Secretary  must  find,  inter  alia,  that  the 
volume  of  nonlnspccted  poultr>-  cr  poultry 
products  is  such  as  to  burden  the  movement 
of  in.spected  poultry  products  in  'commerce  ' 
There  are  plants  of  flgnlflcant  sii^e  which 
process  without  Inspection  and  sell  poultry 
in  Intrastate  commerce,  some  of  which  Is  un- 
wholesome and  not  properly  processed. 

E.xperience  has  shown  that  additional  leg- 
islation is  urgently  needed  for  the  truly 
adequate  protection  of  consumers,  the  legiti- 
mate operators  in  the  alTected  liidustrics.  and 
others  .issociated  therewith. 

About  13  percent  of  the  poultry  sold  oft 
farms  is  not  prepared  for  distribution  In 
'commerce"  as  defined  In  the  act.  and  under 
present  law  is  not  subject  to  Federal  in- 
spection, oince  only  four  Stales  have  .ictive 
mandatory  poultry  inspection  programs,  the 
majority  of  these  poultry  products  receive 
no  inspection.  These  products  are  permitted 
to  be  intermm-led  in  the  reUilUng  process 
with  federally  inspected  products  for  fale 
to  the  unsuspecting  public. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  bill  is  t<:>  elimi- 
nate the  sale  of  unwholesome,  adulterated, 
Improperly   processed,   mislabeled,   or  decep- 
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tlvely  packaged  poultry  products  and  to  as- 
sure consumers  that  poultry  products  they 
buy  .ire  wholesoiue.  unadulterated,  and  lion- 
1  stly  packaged  and  labeled 

Trie  proposed  bill  is  very  similar  to  the 
recently  enacted  Wholesome  Meat  .Act.  It 
would  meet  a  need  lor  establishing  new  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  certain  operators 
rel.ited  to  the  poultry  proce.ssing  industry 
whose  activities  liave  a  significant  part  in 
the  marketing  of  poultry  carcasses,  parts 
tliereof.  and  other  poultry  food  products. 
riiis  group  Includes  Tenderers  animal  food 
iii.imil.icturers.  poultry  products  brokers. 
wl'.olcsalers.  transporters,  .tnd  cold  storage 
warehousemen  engaged  in  business  in  or 
!or  "commerce"  and  Importers.  Adequate 
and  appropriate  controls  are  necessary  to 
protect  consumers.  The  bill  would  authorize 
rezistration  requirements  and  impose  rec- 
rdkeeplng  requirements  with  respect  to  such 
Iterators  and  would  further  require  them 
to  give  access  to  rcpresent;itives  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  their  places  of  lousiness  for  the  pur- 
ji  ise  of  examining  records,  inventories,  and 
1  icilities  and  for  taking  samples  upon  pay- 
ment therefor  These  provisions  would  aid 
111  preventing  substitution  of  nonlnspected 
products  for  inspected  products  and  other- 
wise deter  buying,  selling,  and  importation 
•f  nonlnspected  or  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  poultry  products.  These  new  author- 
ities would  also  Ije  conferred  on  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  persons  that  conduct  the 
kinds  of  business  specitled  in  the  bill  but 
not  in  or  for  commerce  whenever  the  Secre- 
t.irv  determines  after  consultation  with  an 
.idvLsory  committee  that  the  State  or  other 
jurisdiction  concerned  does  not  have  or  is 
not  adequately  exercising  at  least  equal  au- 
•horlty  under  Its  laws. 

I'he  bill  would  provide  authority  for  the 
.Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
.igency  in  any  State  In  developing  and  ad- 
ministering State  laws  with  respect  to  poul- 
try inspection  and  other  matters  covered  by 
'he  bin.  Cooperation  with  the  States  could 
include  iurnlshlng  advisory  program  plan- 
iiinf;  assistance  and  technical  and  laboratory 
.issistance  training  State  inspection  employ- 
ees and  tinanclal  aid.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tioii  could  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
rram.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  Secretary 
;o    appoint    advisory    committees    consisting 

■  f  appropriate  State  agency  representatives 
:  jr  inirpoees  of  consultations  with  htm  on 
such  matters  as  State  program  evaluation 
.aid  establishing  better  coordination  and 
more  uniformity  among  Stale  programs  and 
Ijciween  Federal  and  Stale  systems.  The  au- 
thority for  such  cooperation  would  also  ex- 
tend to  the  organized  Territories. 

.Auxiliary  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  provide  detention,  seizure  and  injunc- 
tion authority  needed  to  prevent  distribu- 
tion of  products  that  are  unfit  for  liunian 
food  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  act.  The 
bill  would  also  clarify  various  authorities 
and  make  numerous  technical  changes  to 
;  icilitate  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

The  additional  Federal  costs  that  would 
ije  incurred  if  the  proposed  legislation  is 
enacted  would  be  approximately  $5,000,000 
tor  the  first  full  year  of  operation  and  would 
■e  about  $10,000,000  when  all  50  States  are 
'  ooperating.   These   costs    are   based   on   the 

■  issumption  that  Slates  will  cooperate  and 
l-ay  50  percentum  of  the  estimated  total  costs 
tor  their  inspection  programs.  If  Stales  do 
not  wish  to  cooperate  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  entire  inspec- 
tion program,  the  Federal  cost  estimates  will 
double  for  those  States  that  fail  to  cooperate. 
Financial  assistance  to  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  inspection  programs  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $4,400,000  in  the  first  year,  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  is  expected  to 
cost  $450,000.  Training  of  State  employees 
in  use  of  Federal  standards  and  methods  and 
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Advisory    Committee    costs    will    be    about 
$150,000. 

The  estimated  first-year  costs  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  24  Stales  will  enter 
the  cooperative  program  during  the  lirst  12 
months.  Seventeen  .Stales  now  have  -some 
type  of  poultry  inspection  legislation.  We 
assume  that  any  of  these  that  could  qu:illfy 
under  the  proposed  legLslation  v.oul<l  enter 
a  cooperative  program  immediately.  The  re- 
maining States  could  enter  the  program  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  enact  legislation  or 
take  other  steps  necessary  to  qualify.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  precise  means  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  States  which  would 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements. 

There  are  no  means  of  accurately  fore- 
casting the  number  of  plants  whicli  will 
elect  to  shift  from  their  present  intrastate 
status  to  interstate  operation.-.  Such  a  shift 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram while  significantly  increasing  Federal 
costs. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  not  dero- 
gate from  authorities  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
Provisions  are  included  in  the  BUI  to  en- 
hance the  already  established  coordination 
between  the  two  Departments  in  the  admin- 
istration of  applicable  food  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  draft  bill,  there  i.s  en- 
closed a  section-by-seclion  analysis  of  the 
bill  with  further  comments  as  necessary  to 
explain  the  effect  of  the  proVKsions. 

We  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  significantly  affect  consumer 
jirlces  of  poultry  and  poultry  food  products 
and  that  the  bill  is  urgently  needed  In  the 
interest  of  more  adequate  protection  of  con- 
sumers and  other  members  of  the  public. 

The   Bureau   of    the   Budget   advises   that 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  Presidents  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Free.man. 

.Analysis  of  Proposed   Bill   To   Ame.n-d   the 
PotTLTRY   Products   Inspection    .'Vct 

Sec.  1.  This  section  entitles  the  BUI  as  Uie 
Wholesome    Poultry    Products    .Act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  amends  the  legislative 
finding  now  in  section  2  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  IPPI.A)  to  conform  to 
that  in  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(PMIA).  including  language  to  support  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  which  affect  intrastate 
commerce. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  amends  the  policy  state- 
ment in  section  3  of  the  Act  to  coordinate 
It  With  other  amendments  made  by  the 
Bill,  e.g.  to  refer  to  misbranded  poultry 
products  and  delete  reference  to  designated 
major  constiming  areas. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  amends  section  4  of  the 
Act  to  revise  the  definitions  of  "commerce". 
"Secretary",  "poultry  product",  "adulter- 
ated", "inspector",  and  "label",  to  delete  the 
definitions  of  "official  Inspection  mark", 
"wholesome"  and  "unwholesome",  and  to  add 
numerous  new  definitions  including  defini- 
tions of  "processed"  and  "misbranded".  The 
amended  or  new  definitions  of  terms  conform 
closely  to  the  definitions  of  those  terms  in 
theFMIA.      ■ 

(a)  In  the  present  Act  "commerce"  means 
commerce  twtween  any  State  (including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands)  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  skme  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  tlirough  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  defines  "commerce"  to  mean  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  Territory  (i.e. 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  excluding  the  Canal  Zone)  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  CXdumbla  and  any  place  outside 
thereof;  or  within  any  unorganized  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia. 


lb)  .A  delinuion  of  "Stan»"  (including  the 
Conun'jnwe  ilth  of  Puerti  Hico)    i.s  added. 

ic)  A  definition  of  "Territory"  (including 
any  li^rntDry  or  posses-sion  of  the  United 
States,  excluding  the  Caiial  Zone)  is  added. 
id)  A  delinlllon  of  "United  States"  is 
added.  It  covet-.s  all  the  St.ites  and  Territories 
and  the  Dlslrict  of  Columbia.  The  legislative 
liistory  of  the  present  Act  indicates  that  the 
term  now  rovers  only  liiose  area.s  included 
in  the  definition  of  "Uiuied  Stales"  in  19 
U.S.C.  1401.  which  formerly  applied  lor  pur- 
poses <d"  the  imjjort  iiie.U  provisions  of  sec- 
lion  tiOG  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  i  19  U.SC 
ISOlli,  repealed  by  tiie  Wholesome  Metit  Act 
(Pub.  Law  90-201  i  . 

(ei  The  definition  of  "poultry"  Is  extended 
to  include  domesticated  l)irds  that  died 
otli!  rwise  than  by  slaughter. 

( :  I  I'he  definition  of  "poultry  product"  is 
(  larihed  and  extended  to  include  New  York 
dressed  jjoultry  .so  as  to  make  applicable 
thereto  provisions  of  the  .Act  relating  to 
poultry  products.  The  dehnilion  insolar  its 
it  relates  to  articles  made  from  poultry  rar- 
ca.sses  or  parts  thereof,  conforms  to  the  defi- 
nition (jf  meat  food  product  in  the  KMI.A. 
although  it  does  not  include  the  phrase 
■  capable  of  use  as  human  food".  The  quoted 
phrase  is  added  as  appropriate  elsewhere  in 
the  .Act. 

(1?)  The  definition  of  "adulterated"  is 
amended  to  conform  to  that  m  the  FMIA 
with  a  nonsubstantive  change  in  the  pro- 
\iso  III  subparagraph  (g)(2)  and  with  other 
chances  necessary  to  make  it  .ippllcable  to 
poultry  products.  .A  paragraph  relating  to 
margarine  is  omitted  as  not  applicable  to 
jjoullry. 

(h)  The  definition  of  "misbranded"  is  like 
that  ill  the  FMIA  except  for  changes  needed 
to  make  it  apply  to  poultry  products  and 
except  as  follows: 

.Subparagraph  (5)  requires  a  label  thow- 
ing  specified  information  whether  the  arti- 
cle i.s  in  a  container  or  not:  and  autlior- 
ity  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  to 
exempt  articles  not  in  containers  from  label- 
ing as  to  quantity. 

In  Subparagraph  (12),  the  official  estab- 
lishment number  is  required,  as  well  as  the 
official  inspection  legend  and  other  luforma- 
tion.  Also  the  prescribed  information  is  re- 
quired to  appear  on  the  article  ".itid'  on 
lis  containers  as  prescribed  by  regulations 
ot  the  .Secretary.  This  clarifies  wording  used 
in  the  FMI.A  with  the  same  intent. 

II)  "Secretary"  is  redefined  to  include  the 
delegates  of  the  Secretary  in  accord  with 
Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1953. 

( J  I  Oiily  ii  grammatical  tliance  is  made 
In  the  definition  of  "person". 

ik)  The  definition  of  "inspector"  Is 
changed  to  include  reference  to  employees 
or  officials  of  a  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  us  well  as  of  a  Slate,  or  the  United 
Slates. 

(1)  The  term  "official  mark"  is  added.  It  is 
a  broader  term  than  "official  inspection 
legend". 

(mi  The  term  '-otficlai  inspection  legend" 
is  .substituted  lor  "official  inspection  mark" 
in  conformity  with  the  PMIA.  except  that 
provisions  are  added  to  include  the  combined 
Stale-Federal  official  inspection  legend  to  be 
prescribed  for  use  on  poultry  products  proc- 
essed under  a  State  Inspection  svstem  which 
the  Secretary  determines,  imposes  require- 
ments at  least  eqwal  to  those  under 
this  act,  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  ( c  i  ( ,5  i 
of  this  act. 

(n)  and  lo)  Tlie  terms  "official  certificate" 
and  "official  device"  are  added  to  conform 
to  the  FAQA. 

tp)  and  (q)  There  is  no  change  in  the 
definitions  of  "official  establishment"  or  "in- 
spection service". 

(r)   Only  a  grammatical  change  is  made  in 

the  definition   of   '  container"   or  "package". 

(s)  "Label"  Is  redefined  and  a  definition  of 

"labeling"  Is  added  in  conformity  with  the 
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PVn.A    However  the  iimt\     label"  Is  chani-d  • 
I"  liirlude  WTUten    printed  .ir  graphic  mn^ 
ter   upon  any   jrtu'.f  as  well  as  such  matter 
up<in  the  immediate  container  •,  « 

1 1»  and  I  ui  No  change  la  made  In  the  deft- 
nltlon  of  shipping  container"  and  "Immedl- 
ate  container" 

VI  A  definition  of  "capable  of  use  as  hu-. 
man  food"  Is  added  In  conformity  with  the 
PMIA 

•wi  A  definition  of  "processed"  Is  added. 
iidnptiM  from  the  definition  of  prepared' 
m  -he  trVIIA 

'XI  iind  <y\  These  para«traphs^dd  defini- 
tions (.if  Fetleral  Pcxxl.  Drug,  .md  Cn.entetlc 
Act  and  pesticide  chemical"  and  reliitert 
terms  Identical  with  the  definitions  In  PMIA 
izi  laai  .md  ibbi  These  para^aphs  udd 
definitions  of  'pouUry  >>5pduct.^  bro!^er", 
renderer"  and  animal  fo<)<l  manufiu-tiirer " 
which  are  adapted  from  corresponding  terms 
In  the  PMIA  with  only  .such  changes  iia  are 
needed  to..ippiy  them  to  poultry  or  pc-ultry 
products  _, 

Sec  b  This  section  deletes  the  present  pro- 
visions in  section  5  .f  the  Act  for  dpslgnatum 
of  major  consuming  .ireas  wltli  resp>ecf  to 
which  the  re<nilrements  of  the  Act  would  be 
applicable  to  intrastate  activities,  .md  It  sub-  ' 
stltutes  therefor  provlsioas  for  Fe<leral-Stat^ 
cooperation  similar  to  th'se  contained  In 
Title  III  of  -he  P'MIA 

lai  I  1  1  The  Secretary  wowM  be  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  .ipproprlale  St.-4te  agencies 
In  developing  and  administering  State  poul- 
try product  inspection  programs  in  any 
"State"  I  as  defined  to  mean  any  state,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  any  or» 
ganlzed  Territory  i  which  has  enacted  a  StatJf 
poultry  pnxluct-s  inspection  law  imposing 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  in.spectlon, 
reln.spectlon  and  sanitation  requirements,  at 
least  equal  to  those  under  the  Federal  Act 
for  ,Tll  or  certain  classes  of  intrastate 
operators 

(ai.2i  The  Secretary  would  be  .luthori.ied 
to  cooperate  with  appropriate  State  agencies 
In  developing  and  administering  State  pro- 
grams under  State  laws  containing  authori- 
ties at  least  e<iual  to  those  provided  m  revised 
section  11  of  the  Act  (records,  registration 
and  handling  of  dead,  dvlng.  dlsabletl.  or 
diseased  poultry  and  other  matters)  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  In  curving  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Act  -■\uthorltv  now  in  section  18(b) 
of  the  Act  to  conduct  inspections,  etc  .  under 
the  Act  through  State  employees  Is  also  in- 
corporated and  extended  In  revised  .•section  5 
(ai  I  3)  The  cooperation  with  the  States 
may  include  advisory  ^iaslstaiice.  technical 
and  laboratory  .isslstance  and  training,  finan- 
cial and  other  aid  The  Federal  contribution 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program 

(a)  i4)  The  Se<-retary  would  be  authorized 
to  appoint  advisory  committees  of  State  per- 
st>nnel  to  consult  with  him  on  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  and  other  matters  witiiln  the 
scope  of  the  Act 

(bi  The  term  appropriate  State  agency" 
U  defined  in  coniormlty  with  the  FMIA 

lc»  1  1  I  Subparagraph  .  c  ii  1 1  provides  for 
e.\tendlng  Pe<leral  inspection  and  certain 
other  requirements  of  the  Act  to  Intrastate 
activities,  including  operations  at  estabU.Ah- 
ments  slaughtering  poultry  or  preparing 
poultry  products  solely  for  intrastate  com- 
merce It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  after 
specified  periods  to  designate  .my  State  its 
one  in  which  such  requirements  would  apply 
to  wholly  intrastate  operations  and  trans- 
actions upon  his  determination.  In  accord- 
ance with  specified  procedure,  that  the  State 
requirements  are  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  requirements  This  subparagraph  also 
proMdes  (or  extension  of  the  Fetleral  reqiure- 
nionts  to  specific  plants  designated  by  the 
Secretary  up<jn  his  determination  that  they 
produce  adulterated  poultry  products,  for  in- 
triiitate  distribution,  which  clearly  endanger 
the  public  health 

tc)(2)    Subparagraph     let  (2)     would     In- 
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1  ide  limited  exemption  from  Inspection 
for  traditional  and  usual  types  of  opera- 
tions .it  ret  111  stores  or  restaurants  <ir  .similar 
retail-type  establlshmenta  othennMse  subject 
to    inspection    only    under   paragraph    ic) 

ici<3t  Subparagraph  (C)(3i  provides  for 
terminating  the  designation  of  HtJites  under 
paragraph    ici.  anc\  also  redesignating  such 

\c)IM  Under  subparagraph  (c)f4)  the 
Secretary   would    be   required    to   review    the 

r-f|Uir.monfs  ot  tv.e  tevrra!  State.,  not  des- 
_  Ignated  under  paragraph  ici  with  respect 
to  slaughter,  processing.  .<.u>rage  handling. 
J<nd  dlstrlbuUon  of  poultry  products,  and 
Inspection   of  such  operations 

(CK5)  This  subparagraph  would  author- 
•^  -he  distribution  In  commerce  of  poultry 
products  processed  under  state  Inspection  In 
/^ccolfl  ,nce  wfh  rMiirementN  which  the 
Sfcretftrv  ha.<  determined  are  .it  least  equal 
^^  the  Federal  requlremenu.  when  such 
products  ure  marked  with  a  combined  .State- 
F.Pderal  in-ipectlon  legend  inder  condition* 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  This  provision 
wdtild  .ilso  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  obll- 
gatlou  of  providing  reculiir  Fetlertil  Inspec- 
tion at  .in  establishment  which  Initially 
processes  products  solely  for  intrastate  com- 


mer«  under  a  State  inspection  program  and 
tht^drsires  to  dlstrlhuie  some  of  its   prod- 
"Mfcierce. "/if  the 

b^ai 


_  prod 

ucti  in  coM*ierce."/|f  the  state  program  Is 
tound  to  b^at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
program  ,ind  the  cstabliyimenl  operator 
electa  to  continue  under  State  rather  than 
Federal    Inspection 

Id)    Paragraph   >c\\   defines  "State"  to  con- 
form  tio  the  definition   In    the  FMIA 

Sec  8  3«crlon  fl  .imends  section  6  of  the 
Act  by  making  editorial  changes  to  conform 
the  language  to  otiyr  -imendments  made  by 
the  Bill,  lncludlng*addlng  the  phrase  "ca- 
p.ible  of  use  us  human  food'  to  qualify 
"poultry  prc«lucta" '  In  the  provisions  for 
ci'^.u-antlne,  iiegrti.':.tKin  .  nd  reinr.pectlon. 
•  Sec.  7  This  serilon  also  makes  editorial 
changes  to  conform  to  other  amendments. 

Sec.  8  This  section  deletes  the  present 
labeling  provisions  in  section  8  of  the  Act 
and  substltuf-s  provisions  identical  with 
those  in  the  *FMIA  except  for  necessary  edi- 
torial chiiiiges  leg  references  to  poultry 
products  rather  than  meat  and  meat  food 
pri>ductsi  iind  except  that  the  requirement 
in  the  hitter  Act  that  certain  Information 
appear  on  the  products  "nr "  their  contain- 
ers, as  the  Secretary  may  require,  is  here 
clarlfled  to  require  It  on  the  products  "and" 
their  containers. 

in  I  The  [)rlnctpal  change  made  by  this 
paragraph  Is  In  the  label  Information  to  be 
required  The  present  Act  spccltles  certain 
Items  required  to  appear  on  the  shipping 
container  .ind  more  extensive  lixformation 
for  the  inunedlHte  container  Under  the  re- 
vised section  all  the  Information  necessary 
under  the  definition  of  "misbranded  '  would 
have  to  nppe.ir  on  the  poultry  product  itselt 
and  on  the  shipping  containers  and  immedi- 
ate containers  us  the  Secretiiry  may  require, 
tb)  This  paragraph  would  confer  specific 
authority  on  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  styles 
and  sizes  of  type  of  required  libel  informa- 
tion and  to  prescribe  standards  of  Identity 
or  composition,    or  flll  of  container. 

(c)  This  provision  would  prohibit  sale  in 
commerce  ol  auy  article  subject  to  the  Act 
under  a  false  or  misleading  name  or  in  con- 
tainers of  a  false  or  misleading  form  or  size 
but  allow  the  use  of  approved  labeling  and 
containers  Similar  provisions  are  in  present 
paragraph  8(b) , 

Id)  This  paragraph  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  order  labeling  or  containers  to 
be  withheld  from  use  if  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  they  are  false  or  misle,\ding  and  pro- 
vide for  administrative  hearing  and  Judicial 
review.  This  provision  Is  essenUally  the  same 
as  In  paragraph  8(b)  of  the  present  Act  ex- 
cept that  It  includes  authority  to  prevent  use 
of  containers  of  a  false  or  mlslculing  form  or 
size. 


Sec  9  This  section  deletes  the  principal 
prohibition  now  In  the  Act  and  substltut»s 
prohibitions  like  those  In  the  FMIA  plus 
others  adapted  Irom  the  pre.sent  PPIA,  and 
makes  necessary  editorial  changes  ,is  w*ll 
Under  the  revised  section  it  would  be  un- 
lawful to 

tai  I  1)  .slaughter  poultry  or  process  poultrv 
products  capable  of  use  -is  human  lood  .,• 
esUibllshments  processing  .such  articles  lor 
commerce  except  In  compliance  with  the  x>-- 
()uiremenl3  of  t;ie  Act  (This  clarities  a  pro- 
hibition now  In  paragraph  9(a)  of  the  Act 
with  respect  to  processing.) 

ia)(2)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation,  or  receive  for  transportation 
n  commerce  (A)  adulterated  or  mlsbrande.1 
poultry  products  capable  of  use  as  iiiimaii 
food  or  (Bp  poultry  products  required  to  !>.• 
inspected  unless  they  have  been  insijectiU 
and  passed 

iiii3i  adulterate  or  mlsbrand  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  f.-Kxl  while 
they  are  being  iranspcirted  in  commerce  or 
held  for  sale  after  such  tr.insportatlon 

Clnuse  i9)(a)i2)fAi  replaces  comparable 
prohibitions  in  paragraphs  9i  a),  ib)  and  (di 
and  section  16  ,,f  tlie  present  Act  with  re- 
spect to  mislabeled  or  unwholesome  or  adul- 
terated articles  and  extends  coverage  lii'<j 
areas  now  covered  only  by  the  Federal  Foixl 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  this  Is  also  true  ,.! 
subpar.tgraph  9(a)  (3  I  Clause  (B)  of  revlse<l 
subparagraph  9(a)(2)  preserves  prohibitions 
now  in  paragraph  9(a)  with  respect  to  dis- 
tribution of  poultry  products  that  have  not 
been  inspected 

'  a »  ( 4 )  This  provision  clarifies  and  replaces 
the  prohibition  now  In  paragraph  9ili  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  articles  not 
qualifying  under  the  present  deflnltujn  o- 
■poultry  product",  principally  New  York 
dressed  poultry" 

I  a)  (5)  This  paragraph  clarifies  and  slight- 
ly relieves  the  present  prohibition  In  para- 
graph 9(h)  of  the  Act  against  u.sc  or  reveal- 
ing of  Information  acquired  under  the  Act. 

lb)  This  paragraph  clarifies  and  preserves 
prohibitions  now  In  p.iragranh  9|f)  against 
counterfeiting  or  simulating  official  identi- 
fications and  related  offenses  especially  as  to 
brand  manufacturers  imd  printers 

IC)  This  paragraph  prohibits  forgery,  un- 
authorized use  or  destruction,  or  prohibited 
failure  to  use  or  to  destroy,  official  devices, 
marks  or  certificates:  knowing  possession 
I  without  notifying  the  Secretarv)  of  coun- 
terfeit "ofliclal  •  certificates,  devices,  or  labels 
or  poultry  carcasses  parts  thereof  or  prod- 
ucts Ijearing  counterfeit  "official"  marks; 
and  similar  offenses  It  also  prohibits  f.il^c 
stittementa  In  certificates  prescribed  undtr 
the  Act  and  false  representation  of  poultrv 
products  as  inspected  or  exempted  under  t  .c 
Act  Similar  prohibitions  are  now  conU.imU 
in  paragraphs  9  i  c- 1  and  lei  of  the  Act.  ex- 
cept as  to  f.ilse  stat.4?ments  m  certificates 

Sec.  10.  This  section  makes  editor.  : 
changes  in  section  10  of  the  Act  relatmi:  t  i 
complete  coverage  of  official  esUablishnient.s 
for  conformity  with  other  amendments. 

Sec.  U.  This  section  deletes  the  pre.sent 
record  requirements  In  .■-ection  U  cf  the  A.t 
and  substitutes  the  record  and  other  iTo- 
visions  of  Title  II  cf  the  FMIA. 

New  paragraph  lliai  of  the  Act  limits  In- 
spection under  the  Act  to  Inspection  of  the 
slaughter  of  poultry  and  the  preparation  <  i 
poultry  carcasses  etc  Intended  for  use  (S 
human  food  and  requires  denaturing  or  other 
Identification,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv 
of  poultry  carcasses  etc  not  intended  t  r 
such  use  before  their  distribution  In  com- 
merce or  importation. 

New  i)«ragraph  11(b)  of  the  Act  would  r.-- 
quire  keeping  .  i  records  fullv  and  correttiv 
disclosing    all    business    transactions    by: 

(l)  persons  engaged  dor  commerce i  .ii 
the  business  of  slaughtering  poultry  or  proc- 
os.sing.  freezing,  packaging  or  labeling  rar- 
cas6e.s.  etc.  of  poultry  for  use  as  human  to.  u 
or  animal  food: 

1 2)    persons    engaged   In    the    business    cf 
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tuiyiiig  or  selling  In  any  capacity,  transport- 
ing, or  swrtng,  in  or  lor  commerce,  or  im- 
porting any  carcas.ses,  etc  of  poultry;  and 
(3)  persons  en^raged  m  business,  in  or  for 
commerce,  as  tenderers,  or  in  the  business  of 
biiylnc.  selling,  or  transporting  In  commerce, 
or  importing  any  dead,  dying,  disabled  or 
l;'^eascd  |)Oultry  i  hereinafter  called  "4-D 
I  ■ultry")  ir  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any 
j  ..ultry  that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaugh- 
t  T.  eg    from  natural  causes 

Paragr.iph  Ilib)  also  Uduld  require  such 
i.porators  to  give  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary access  to  their  places  of  buslne.ss,  and 
opportunity  to  examine  records,  facilities, 
and  Inventories  and  to  take  samples  of  their 
iinentories  upon  payment  therefor. 

New  paragraph  llicl  of  the  Act  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  registration 
I  f  persons  encaged  In  business,  in  or  for 
commerce,  as  poultry  products  brokers, 
renderers.  animal  food  manufacturers. 
wliolesalers  or  public  warehousemen  of  poul- 
try c.ircasses.  etc..  and  persons  engaged  In 
the  business  of  buying,  selling  or  transport- 
ing. In  commerce,  or  Importing,  any  4— D 
poultj^.  or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any 
poultry  that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaugh- 
ter. 

New  paragraph  11(d)  would  prohibit  4-D 
[Hjultry  or  carcass  handlers  from  buying, 
telling,  or  transporting,  etc.  in  commerce  or 
.inportiiie.  any  4  D  p.nultry.  or  parts  of  car- 
cas-ses  of  any  poultry  that  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter,  unless  such  transactions, 
etc  are  made  In  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's regulations. 

(2i  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of 
buying  or  selling  in  any  capacity,  transport- 
ing, or  storing,  in  or  for  commerce,  or  Im- 
porting any  carcasses,  etc   of  poultry;  and 

(3)  persons  engaged  In  business,  In  or  for 
commerce,  as  rendcrers,  or  In  the  business  of 
buying,  selling,  or  transporting  In  commerce, 
or  importing  any  dead,  dying,  disabled  or 
diseased  p<iultry  (hereinafter  called  "4-D 
poultry")  or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any 
poultry  that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaugh- 
ter, e  g    from  natural  causes. 

Parafn'aph  H  i  b  )  also  would  require  such 
operators  Xo  give  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary access  to  their  places  of  business,  and 
opportunity  to  examine  records,  facilities, 
.ind  Inventories  and  to  take  samples  of  their 
Inventories  upon  payment  therefor. 

New  paragraph  11(c)  of  the  Act  would 
riuthorize  the  Secretary  to  require  registra- 
tion of  persons  engaged  In  business,  in  or  for 
( ommerce,  as  poultry  products  brokers, 
tenderers,  animal  food  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  or  public  warehousemen  of  poul- 
•ry  carcasses,  etc  .  and  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying,  selling  or  transporting, 
m  commerce  or  importing,  any  4-D  poultry, 
or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  poultry  that 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

New  paragraph  11  |d)  would  prohibit  4-D 
joultry  or  carcass  handlers  from  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  transporting,  etc.  in  commerce  or  im- 
porting, any  4-D  poultry,  or  parts  of  carcasses 
f  any  poultry  that  died  otherwise  than  by 
.■^laughter  unless  such  transactions,  etc.  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
r.-trulations. 

New  paragraph  11(e)  would  provide  that 
■  :ie  authority  conferred  on  the  Secretary  by 
;  iragraph  ibl.  (c),  or  (d)  with  respect  to 
;  crsons  engaged  in  the  specified  kinds  of 
business  in  or  for  commerce,  may  be  exer- 
'  ised  by  him  with  respect  to  persons  engaged 
:n  such  business  but  not  in  or  for  commerce, 
nd  with  respect  to  their  transactions,  when 
.'.e  determines,  after  consultation  with  an 
l>prop.-:ate  advisory  committee  provided  for 
\n  section  5  of  the  Act  that  the  State  or  Ter- 
T:tory  involved  does  not  have  or  is  not  ade- 
qu.itely  exercising  at  least  equal  authority, 
:'icluding  the  State  or  Territory  providing  for 
•  le  .Secretary  or  his  representative  being  af- 
:  irded  access  to  such  places  of  business. 

Sec.  12.  This  section  would  amend  section 
12  of  the  Act  relating  to  penalties  by  substi- 


tuting provisions  adapted  from  section  406 
of  the  PMIA,  by  making  editorial  changes  in 
paragraph  12(b).  and  by  adding  as  paragraph 
12(c)  prohibitions  and  penalties  like  tliose 
in  section  405  of  the  FMIA  with  respect  to 
forcible  assaults,  etc.  .igainst  persons  per- 
forming official  duties  under  the  PPI.^. 

Sec  13.  This  section  adds,  to  section  14  of 
the  Act  as  paragraph  (a),  authority  lor  the 
Secretary  to  regulate  conditions  of  storage 
and  handling  of  poultry  products  capable  of 
use  as  human  food  by  any  person  engaged 
in  handling  in  commerce  or  Importing  such 
articles.  It  is  the  same  as  section  24  of  the 
FMIA  except  for  necessary  editorial  changes. 

Sec.  14.  This  section  amends  the  exemp- 
tion provisions  now  In  section  13  of  tlie  Act 
by: 

(.1)  deleting  the  poultry  prcKiucer  exemp- 
tion authority  now  contained  in  iiaragraph 
15(a)  ( 1)  (a  more  restricted  exemption  is  pro- 
\ided  in  new  paragraph  loioi:  and  pre- 
serving and  redesignating  as  paragraph 
(a)(1)  the  exemption  authority  as  to  retail 
dealers  now  contained  in  paragraph  1 5 1  a  )  i  2 ) ; 
redesignating  as  paragraph  l5ia)(2)  the 
provisions  now  contained  in  paragraph  15(a) 
(3)  for  exemption  from  inspection  in  c.ises 
of  impracticability  to  provide  it:  and  redes- 
ignating as  paragraph  15ia)  |3)  the  religious 
exemption  provisions  now  contained  in  para- 
graph 15(a) (4). 

(b)  extending  until  January  1,  1070  the 
expired  authority  of  the  Secret-iry  under  re- 
designated paragraph  15ia)i2)  to  exempt 
processors  of  poultry  and  poultry  products 
for  commerce  from  inspection  when  he  finds 
it  is  impracticable  to  provide  such  inspection; 

(c)  redesignating  as  le)  present  paragraph 
(b)  relating  to  suspension  or  termination  of 
exemptions  and  adding  new  paragraphs  (b), 
|c)    and   (d)   to  the  Act.  as  follows: 

"(b)"  Authorizing  the  Secretary  to  exempt 
from  inspection  the  slaughter  Of  poultry 
and  processing  of  poultry  products  in  any 
unorganized  Territory  solely  for  distribution 
therein  when  he  finds  it  is  impracticable  to 
provide  such  Inspection  for  lack  of  funds. 
(This  is  the  same  as  paragraph  23(b)  of 
the  FMIA  except  for  editorial  changes  ) 

"(c)"  Excluding  from  the  inspection  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  the  slaughter  by  any 
person  ot  poultry  of  his  own  raising  and  the 
processing  by  him  of  the  poultry  products 
thereof  exclusively  for  use  by  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  household  and  nonpaying  guests 
and  employees;  and  the  custom  .slaughter 
and  processing  of  such  poultry,  for  such  use, 
by  custom  slaughterers  who  do  not  engage 
in  the  business  of  buying  or  selling  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

( This  is  the  same  as  paragraph  23  ( a )  of 
the  FMIA  except  for  editorial  clianges  ) 

"(d)"  Affirming  the  application  of  the 
adultei^tlon  and  misbranding  provisions  gen- 
erally to  articles  exempted  or  excluded  from 
the  inspection  requirements. 

Sec.  15.  This  section  deletes  the  present 
provisions  in  section  16  relating  to  distribu- 
tion of  unwholesome  or  adulterated  exempted 
poultry  or  poultry  products  since  they  are 
Included   in  new  subparagraph   9(a)(2)(A). 

Section  15  of  the  Bill  substitutes  provisions 
clarifying  the  authority  to  limit  the  entry 
Into  official  establishments  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts and  other  materials. 

Sec.  16.  This  section  amends  the  import 
provisions  of  section  17  of  the  Act  to  conform 
to  the  provisions  in  section  20  of  the  FMIA. 

la)  It  prohibits  importation  of  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food  if 
they  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  and  un- 
less they  comply  with  all  the  inspection. 
building  construction  standards  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  regulations  there- 
under applicable  to  such  articles  in  domestic 
corrunerce.  An  exception  Is  made  for  imports 
not  In  excess  ol  50  pounds  by  any  person  for 
his  own  consumption. 

(b)  This  provision  extends  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  destruction 
of  articles  imported  contrary  to  the  Act  un- 


less exported  and  In  t'.ie  case  of  merely  nils- 
branded  articles  allows  them  to  be  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  Act  under  official 
supervision,  instead  of  being  exported. 

ic)  This  paragraph  preserves  and  extends 
authority  now  contained  in  i)aragraph  17ic) 
of  the  Act  for  assessment  ol  suirage,  cartage 
and  l.ibor  charges  agilnst  the  owner  or  con- 
signee  of   jjroduct^   refused   admission. 

Sec  17.  This  section  deletes  the  present 
provisions  in  section  18  relating  to  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  ci:>operatlon  with 
other  branches  of  (jovernment  and  State 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  substitutes  provisions  lor  refusal 
or  withdrawal  ot  inspection  service  under  the 
Act,  I  Deleted  matter  is  covered  bv  sections 
5  and  18  of  the  Bill.) 

The  new  provisions  in  paragraph  IHia) 
would  authorize  withdrawal  or  refusal  of 
inspection  service  under  the  Act  lor  any 
esUiblishmLnt  if  the  applicant  lor.  or  recipi- 
ent of.  the  service  is  determined,  in  a  formal 
udniiiiistratlve  proceeding,  to  be  unfit  to  en- 
gage in  a  business  requiring  such  Inspection 
becau.se  he,  or  anyone  responsibly  connected 
with  him.  has  been  convicted  within  the 
previous  t<'n  years,  in  any  Fefteral  or  State 
court  of  any  felony  or  more  than  one  mis- 
demeanor under  .iny  law  b,^ified  upon  acquir- 
ing, handling  or  distributing  of  adulterated, 
mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged  fucxl  or 
upon  fraud  in  connection  with  transaction 
ill  lood:  or  any  lelony  involving  any  act 
which  indicates  a  lack  of  the  integrity 
needed  lor  the  conduct  of  operations  affect- 
ing the  public  health. 

New  paragraph  18ib)  would  provide  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  upon  request  by  the 
adver.sely  affeC/ed  processor,  la  cases  in 
wlxich  inspection  service  has  been  with- 
draw'n  or  refused  because  of  failure  to  de- 
stroy condemned  poultry  products  or  other- 
wise comply  with  the  requirements  under 
section  7  of  the  Act.  Provision  would  be 
made,  however,  for  the  withdrawal  or  re- 
fusal to  continue  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Secretary. 

In  paragraph  ISici.  provision  would  be 
m.ide  for  judicial  review  of  orders  in  pro- 
ceedings within  paragraphs   (a)   and   ibi. 

Sec.  18.  ThLs  section  redesignates  present 
sections  19  (Cost  of  Inspection).  20  ( Appro- 
j/riations),  21  (Separability  of  Provisions), 
and  22  (Effective  Date  of  the  Original  PPIA) 
as  sections  25.  26,  27.  and  28.  and  adds  to  the 
Act  new  sections  19  through  24  which  cor- 
respond, respectively,  Ui  provisions  in  sec- 
lions  402.  403,  404.  407,  408.  and  409  of  the 
FMIA, 

New  section  19  would  authorize  adminis- 
trative detention  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's representatives  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts and  other  articles  and  4-D  poultry  if 
found  on  any  premises  where  held  for  pur- 
poses of,  or  during  or  after,  distribution  In 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  the  Act 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
adulterated  or  misbranded  and  capable  of 
use  as  human  food,  or  that  they  have  not 
been  inspected,  in  violation  ui  Federal  or 
other  laws  or  have  been  or  are  Intended  to  be 
distributed  In  violation  of  such  laws. 

New  section  20  would  authorize  Judicial 
;>roceedings  for  seizure  and  condemnation  of 
poultry  products  and  4-D  ]X)uUry  that  are 
being  transjxirtcd  in  commerce  or  that  are 
otherwise  subject  to  the  Act.  or  that  are  held 
for  sale  after  such  t,ransix>rtation.  il  they 
are  or  have  been  processed  or  distributed  or 
offered  or  received  for  distribution  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  or  are  c.ipable  of  use  as  hu- 
man fcxid  and  are  adulterated  or  misbranded. 
c)r  are  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

New  section  21  would  give  specified  courts 
jurisdiction  of  actions  to  enjoin  violations  of 
the  Act.  and  certain  other  cases  under  the 
Act. 

New  section  22  would  Incorpor.ate  by  ref- 
erence, ijrovislons  ;  including  penalties)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Conimlsslon  Act  and  the 
Communications   Act   of   1934.   as   amended. 
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aiithorlzlntf  requirement  if  rejjorts  author- 
izing administrative  subpoenas,  and  confer- 
ring other  lnve«tJ(?atlve  and  hearUiR  powers 
New  section  23  would  exclude  Statue,  Terrl- 
torlea  and  the  Dtatrtct  of  Columbia  from 
rettiilfttini?  opwmtlons  at  plant*  inspected 
under  the  PPIA  .>r  frc>m  Impxjstng  marking, 
labeling,  parkai^lng  or  ingredient  require- 
ments m  .iddltlon  t.i  i>r  different  'han  'b<»ie 
under  the  Act  for  ;>oiiltry  products  processed 
at  official  eet-abllshmenta  in  accordance  'A-ith 
the  Act  but  would  ;>ermlt  them  to  lmi«»e 
record -ke<>plng  and  related  requirements 
with  respect  to  such  plants  if  cxinsistent  with 
the  Peder.il  requirements  and  to  Impose  re- 
qiurenjentfi  ,x>rusl«tent  with  the  Federal  |iro- 
vlsloris  IS  to  other  matters  regulated  under 
the  Act 

New  section  24  would  coordinate  the  Poul- 
trv  Products  Inspection  Act  with  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  CV»metlc  Act  bv  continuing 
the  present  exemption  from  the  latter  Act 
for  ixiultry  and  jx)Ultry  products  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  application  or  exten.sion  thereto 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  but 
provKlIng  -hat  the  provisions  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  shall  not  derogate 
fpom  aay  authority  conferred  by  the  Federal 
Pood,  OcuK.  md  Coemetlc  Act  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  BUI  This  |>arallels  pro^felons  in 
anibsection  i>(X>(bi  if  the  latter  Act  and  sec- 
•Jon  409  of  the  FMIA  with  respect  to  meat 
.-uid  meat  food  products  -Section  J4  .Uso 
would  extend  the  detention  authority  of 
se<-'lon  19  to  represent.^ttves  of  the  Secretary 
of  Heialth.  F.ducatlon  .and  Welfare  for  pur- 
jKiBes  of  enforcement  of  the  latter  .Act  with 


assigned  them  by  legislators  It  Ls  de- 
signed to  provide  the  public  with  com- 
petent rrpro.sentatlon  before  regulators 
It  IS  designed  to  leali/.e,  m  the  utility 
area,  the  rishts  ul  consumers  enunciated 
by  President  KetuK  dy  in  iOe;  and  itaf- 
tlrmed  by  President  John.son  in  1964  the 
rleht  to  be  iniormed.  the  ri«tit  to  ch<xxse, 
the  rlRht  to  safety,  the  rieht  to  he  heard 

The  bill  will  not  work  hardship  on  any 
utility  It  i.":  dcsittned  to  provide  utility 
C'insumers  the  tof>ls  to  obtain  fair  lates 

Thus  bill  provides  an  opiwrtunity  for 
substantial  savings  by  the  Ffnieral  Gov- 
ernment. 'Hie  ?>deral  Government  is  the 
larEtest  con.sumer  of  utility  .services  in  the 
country  It  annually  pays  a  utility  bill  of 
some  S4  billion.  That  is  rouKhly  one- 
trnth  of  the  utilities'  ri\enue. 

The  bill  would  authorize — in  addition 
to  whaU'ver  relatively  small  additional 
.sums  would  be  needed  by  the  FPC  and 
I*X:C — an  annua!  appropriation  tquiiJ  to 
one-tenth  of  1  percent— 0  001 — of  the 
ageretjate  annual  uross  operating  rev- 
enue of  the  major  electric,  L'as,  tele- 
phone and  teleuraph  utilities  Their  lev- 
enue  approximates  $40  billion  annually. 
Therefore,  the  current  amiropriation 
celling  in  the  bill  would  b^  about  $40  mil- 
lion. 

As  can  readily  be  seen,  a  mere  1 -per- 


cent reduction  of  the  Federal  Govern 
rest*ct  to  poultry  ccircxsses.  and  parts  .uid     menfs  annual  utility  bill  would  .save  ;m 

"^;;^"^""^-^^' section    Of    the   BU.    would  ^?"Cn  ci?  s'o  m.,'.!:::  ^^"^"°"^''^  ^^'^'''" 

ch.uige  the  headings  -..receding  specified  sec-  V']^^^'''^  "^  S40  million 

tions  of  the  statute  to  retlcct  other  changes  "^''^  principal   tX'lieliciaries  of  the  bill, 

made  bv -he  BUI                 ,  however,    would    be   the    businesses   and 

Sec    .'0    This  section  contains  the  luuai  lesidenlial    consumers    who   often   have 

savings  furovision  to  apply  In  case  of  p«rUal  had  no  voice  before  the  ratemakmg  com- 

invaiiditv  of  the  BUI.  missions 

.yfl^ydl  J^'^^**^'""'  P^"^-"'^  ^^'^^  fhe  BUI         The  bill   would    not   apply   to   utilities 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment  except  <  ^■  j    '■^ 

for  the  advUteratlon  and  misbranding  provi- 
sions, import  provisions,  .unendments  of  ex- 
emption previsions  and  provisions  relating 
to  +  D  :>ouItry  which  would  become  effective 
upon  the  ext)in'!f,r!  .f  00  days  after  enact- 
ment. 


I  today  introduce,  the  computers  and  in- 
formation storace  and  retrieval  systems 
developed  durrnK  recent  years  can  vastiv 
simplify  and  Mieed  up  what  once  wei. 
costly,  timt -consuming  and  cumberson-,c 
regulatory  proceedings.  I  .shall  return  i  / 
that  aspect  later  At  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  i^  elaborate  briefly  (  :i 
the  four  major  i>oints  covered  by  ti.is 
legislation. 

1       I'TII.rTT    REPORTI.NG 

It  IS  presently  impossible,  in  most 
cases,  to  determine  from  public  records 
who  owns  utilities,  who  works  for  thenv 
and  wlieie  some  of  their  money  goes. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  [ierfor'ti- 
ance  of  one  utility  with  that  of  another 
Utility  accounting  practices  are  "com- 
pletely inadequate'  and  show  "a  ureal,  i 
lack  of  comparability  than  at  any  time 
.since  1933.'  accoidinu  to  a  committee  lI 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association. 

It  IS  difficult  il  not  impossible,  to  eval- 
uate the  degree  to  which  ixiwer  company 
stock  option  plans  dilute  equity  of  ordi- 
nary stockholders  and  result  in  loss  of 
capital  available  to  the  utility. 

It  IS  ditTicult.  m  .some  c;ises  impossible, 
to  find  out  the  size  and  makeup  of  ,i 
utility  s  rate  ba.se,  upon  which  earning.s 
and  thus  rates  are  based.  Tliis  situation 
is  analogous  to  that  of  a  taxpayer  wl;o 
could  not  llnd  out  the  asses.sed  value  c! 
his  property.  He  would  be  indignant,  and 
properly  so 

Mr.  President,  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry !»ortrays  it.sclf  as  .strictly  regulated 
and  closely  watched.  "Big  Brother — the 
Federal  Government— keeps  a  steady  <  v. 
on  the  lishbowl  called  the  electric  utUiiv 
industry,"  according  to  the  .January  22. 
fhnf  cr«  ,.„.r,^H  .r.^  .  ,,  ^  u  .  ^^^^-  'ssuc  of  Electrical  World,  "ti.p 
cu^ro.^  t      M  "*   con  rolled   by    the     Southern  Co  .  an  electric  utility  holdm 

customers  they  serve  or  by   the  public,     company,  stated  m  its  1966  annual  re - 


Nor  would  it  apitly  to  small  onvale  util- 
ities. It  would  a.DpIy  only  to  thn.se  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  With  annual  gross 
operating  revenues  of  $1  million  or  more. 


po;t  tliat  it  and  its  .subsidiaries  'Ai- 
compelled  to  operate  in  a  fish-bowi 
with  their  every  corporate  activity  sub- 
ject to  -scrutiny  by  regulatory  authori- 


THE  INTEKG0VF:RNMENTAL  UTIL- 
ITY CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  ACT 
OF   1968 

Mr.   METCALF    Mr    President.  I   in- 


Mr^  President,  some  students  of  util-  ties,"  Industrial  News  Review,  a  canne,i 

ities  hav-e  despaired  oi  ever  developing  a  editorial    .service    financed    in    part    bv 

lair    and    effective    regulatory    .system.  ,>ower   companies,    recently    .sent    thou- 

Ihey    point    to    the    lact    that    utilities  sands  ot  new.spapers  a  free  editorial  stat- 

themselves  devised  many  of  the  regula-  mg  that    A  power  company  lives  in  a  1:1- 

tory  laws,  which  m\e  the  shadow  but  not  gaiitic  .oldfish  bowl,  the  size  of  the  ter- 


The  bill  has  four  principal  objectives 
First.  To  re<!uire  the  utilities  to  re- 
port to  regulatory  bodies  certain  addi- 
tional information  which  is  pertinent  to 
reiiulation  and  to  public  understandiim 
of  utility  rates  and  procedures 

Second.  To  require  the  Federal  Power 
Commission    and    Feder.il    Communica- 


influencem  schools  and  universities,  that'  advertisements,   ;nat  thev    "nnswer  an- 

the  public  often  has  a  misunderstanding  question  you  may  have  quickly,  without 

of  utilities,  created  by  their  sometimes  making  a  Federal  case  of  it  '  I  wish  Ih.-' 

misleading  adverti-sing  and  public  rela-  were   true.   It  is  not  true.  There   is  no 

tions  programs.   They  point  to  the  fact  truth-jn-uiihtv-advertising  la^'.  and  non-- 

that   the   public   fjays.   through   the  late  Is  here  proposed,  although  a  ca,se  coulJ 

structure    for   expensive   representation  be  made  for  such  lemslation. 

of  ttie  utilities'  viewpoint,  before  leguia-  Utilities   are    public   .servce   conwra- 


tions    Commission    to    report    this    and     tory   commis.sions.   but    that    th.e   [uiblic     tions     They    have    been    -iv-n    snecia"! 


other  information  to  Congress  and  the  does  not  provide,  through  either  taxes  or 

public  11-.  a  timely  and  convenient  man-  rates,  for  adequate  representation  of  its 

ner,  using  automatic  data  proce.ssmg  to  own   interests   before   these  rate-setting 

the  fullest  possible  extent,  commissions. 

Third  To  establish,  at  the  Federal.  .\  few  critics  have  suggested  national- 
Stale,  and  local  levels,  offices  of  Utility  ization  of  utilities  such  as  electric  ixjwer 
Consumer-s  Coun.sel,  to  represent  the  in-  I  am  not  of  that  school  To  the  contrary 
terests  of  utility  consumers  before  regu-  I  believe  that  service  is  improved    rates 

^^TZr^T^T^^ul^  .  T    '"^?"'^^-    ^"'^    ■'*'^-'    ^''^    increased     the  deficiencres  m'thV  utUrtriep'orTm : 

Fourth    To  establish  a  grant  program  through    more    competition    among    m-     .system,  remove  some  of  the  onaaue  cov- 

to  nnance  study  ot j egulatory  matters  vestor-owned.  customer-owned,  city-  and     erin.  rn  tST^shCvls    It  woX    m  sum 

Mr    Pre.sident,   this  bill  is  designed  to  district-owned  systems.  simulv  rermire  th",A^^^^ 

help  regulators  carry  out  the  large  ta.ks         In  addition,  and  j.rtinent  to  the  bill     th"y 'Lrthey  do  Vb'o'ur'i'nJo'mtn/'Se 


power  and  privilege  by  government.  In- 
deed, they  have  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  aovernment.  They  should  be 
subject  to  public  observation.  This  1. 
not  now  the  situation,  statements  by  the 
electric  utilities  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

My  bill  would  correct  at  least  .some  of 
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regulatory     bodies     about 


public     and 
themselves. 

■2.    KEDRRAI.    eO.MMISSION  REPORTING 

The  bill  would  require  the  Federal 
Tower  Commission  and  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  make  readily 
.nailable  to  the  public,  on  at  least  an 
.  tiiuial  basis,  various  information  about 
I  ;ich  electric,  yas.  telephone,  and  tele- 

rajjh  utility.  Some  of  the  information  is 
already  reported  by  the  utilities,  but  is 
not  conveniently  available  to  the  public. 
Under  this  bill  the  Commissions  would 
be  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
neces.sary  to  obtain  the  additional  data. 

The  FPC  has  taken  some  good  begin- 
ning steps  in  this  regard.  The  1965  and 
1966  editions  of  ""Statistics  of  Electric 
Utilities  in  the  United  States.  Privately 
Owned"  have  included  the  return  on 
common  stock  equity  of  each  major 
electric  utility.  The  average  return  on 
common  stock  equity  in  1966  was  12.8 
l)ercent.  havinu  ri.sen  from  about  7  per- 
cent prior  to  World  War  II,  to  10  percent 
in  the  postwar  i)eriod.  to  11  percent  in 
1960.  and  exceeding  12  percent,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1965. 

The  FPC  recently  proposed  a  change 
in  regulations  to  require  utilities  to  re- 
I)ort  all  payments  for  professional  serv- 
ices. This  would  include  payments  for 
lecal  services,  i)ubhc  relations,  advertis- 
ing, and  other  items.  This  proposed  re- 
porting requirement  needs  a  statute  to 
back  it  up.  Some  years  ago  regulations 
required  reporting  such  information. 
Utilities  quietly  went  before  the  FPC  on 
two  occasions  and  obtained  changes  in 
the  regulations.  Those  changed  regula- 
tions now  permit  larce  utilities  to  make 
an  unlimited  number  of  payments  of 
up  to  325,000  each  for  professional  serv- 
ices without  having  to  report  them. 
Some  electric  utilities  have  declined  re- 
quests for  details  on  such  expenditures, 
on  the  sirounds  that  revelation  would 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy — this 
despite  the  industr>''s  advertised  claim 
to  "answer  any  question  you  may  have 
quickly,  w"ithout  making  a  Federal  case 
of  it."" 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  found — the 
last  time  a  congressional  committee 
looked  into  this  matter,  14  years  ago — 
that  utility  professional  fees  financed 
a  whole  range  of  ix)litical  and  public 
relations  activities,  including  retaining 
of  local  lawyers  in  communities 
throughout  the  power  company  service 
ai-eas  and  at  the  State  capital,  distribu- 
tion of  contracts  and  supplies,  with  the 
understanding  that  helpful  political  ac- 
tivity is  expected.  Reporting  payments 
for  bona  fide  professional  services  will 
in  no  way  prevent  a  utility  from  hiring 
V  hatever  legal,  public  relations,  and 
('iher  professional  advice  it  needs.  The 
:eix)rting  requirement  will,  however,  as- 
sist regulators  in  determining  what  costs 
are  properly  borne  by  the  utility's  cus- 
'  imcrs  and  which  should  be  borne  by 
■'.e  st<x;kholders. 

The  bill  would  require  reporting  of  in- 
:  'iination  on  the  components  of  each 
itilitys  rate  base.  The  components  of  a 
:  ate  base  are  all  important.  Revenue,  and 
tiius  rates,  are  based  on  the  value  as- 
signed the  rate  base. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  the  method 


of  rate  base  valuation  is  the  depreciated 
original  cost  of  the  plant.  In  about  a 
dozen  States  the  fair  value  of  the  rate 
base  is  used.  In  addition,  in  some  States 
various  other  items  are  included  in  the 
rate  base — accumulated  tax  deferrals, 
allowance  for  working  capital,  construc- 
tion work  in  progress,  contributions  in 
aid  of  construction,  customer's  advances, 
materials  and  supplies,  plant  acquisition, 
adjustments  and  plant  held  for  future 
u.se. 

In  Vermont  and  Nevada,  for  example, 
the  State  commissions  use  the  depreci- 
ated original  cost  rate  base.  The  only 
other  item  included  is  an  allowance  for 
working  capital,  according  to  Senate 
Document  56,  ""State  Utility  Commis- 
sions," issued  last  fall  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

In  contrast,  Mississippi,  which  uses  the 
fair  value  rate  base,  permits  allowance 
for  working  capital,  construction  work 
in  progress,  contributions  in  aid  of  con- 
struction, customers'  advances  and  ma- 
terial and  supplies — although  these 
amounts  are  reduced  by  accruals  flowing 
from  customers'  payments — and  ai^pcars 
to  have  included  accumulated  tax  defer- 
rals in  the  rate  base  as  well. 

Obviously,  any  given  rate  of  return  on 
a  Mississippi-style  rate  base  is  going  to 
produce  substantially  more  revenue  than 
the  same  rate  of  return  would  produce 
on  a  Vermont  or  Nevada  rate  base. 

In  some  States  regulators  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  public,  have  difficulty  find- 
ing out  the  actual  value  of  the  rate  base. 
My  bill  would  require  that  the  major 
components  of  the  rate  base,  and  their 
dollar  value,  be  reported.  The  bill  would 
in  no  way  diminish  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State  commissions  or  in- 
crease regulatory  responsibilities  of  Fed- 
eral commissions  in  respect  to  rate  base 
or  any  other  matter.  It  would  -spread  on 
the  public  record  some  basic  information 
on  which  intelligent  regulatory  ,iudg- 
ments  can  be  based.  As  Commissioner 
Carver  of  the  Federal  Pow  er  Commission 
observed  last  year : 

Firm  regulation  can  .succeed  ;is  well  bv 
concentr.ition  on  the  component.s  di  tlie 
r-ite   base   as  on   control   of  profits. 

The  make-up  of  a  utility  rate  base  is 
especially  important  in  that  whenever 
an  additional  item  is  included  in  it.  the 
rate  of  return  is  decreased.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, a  utility  has  a  SI  billion  rate  base 
and  S96  million  in  net  operating  revenue 
annually,  the  rate  of  return  would  be 
9.6  percent.  If  a  regulator^'  commission 
can  be  persuaded  that  an  additional  S200 
million  should  be  included  in  the  rate 
base,  bringing  the  total  to  SI. 2  billion, 
the  S96  million  in  net  operating  revenue 
would  represent  a  rate  of  return  of  only 
8  percent. 

When  a  utility  can  get  the  rate  base 
increased,  and  the  rate  of  return  there- 
fore decreased,  it  can  better  argue  that 
its  rates  should  not  be  decreased  but.  in- 
deed, perhaps  should  be  higher. 

The  economic  importance  of  rate  base 
components  was  illustrated  by  the  FCC"s 
September  14,  1967  modification  of  its 
July  5,  1967  decision  in  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  rate  case.  In 
its  July  decision  the.  FCC  found  that  a 
rate  of  return  in  the  7  to  7.5  percent 


range  was  reasonable  for  Beirs  interstate 
operations.  In  its  September  modification 
the  FCC  reaflBrmed  its  finding  that  a  rate 
of  return  of  7  to  7.5  percent  was  reason- 
able. However,  the  Commi.ssion  decided 
that  construction  work  in  progress — 
amounting  to  $544  million — should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rate  base.  This  modification 
permits  Bell  to  earn  annually  an  addi- 
tional S40  million. 

I  will  cite  one  other  example,  from  my 
own  State  of  Montana.  The  State  regu- 
latory commi-ssion.  which  is  bound  by 
statute  to  the  fair  value  rate  base  con- 
cept, reported  to  the  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  that 
Montana  Power  Co.  had  an  allowed  rate 
of  return  of  5.33  percent.  Montana  Power 
actually  has  a  rate  of  return  of  11.33  per- 
cent, on  a  depieciated  original  cost  rate 
base,  and  v  return  on  common  stock 
equity  of  17.7  iiercent,  according  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  bill  would  require  annual  publica- 
tion of  the  difference  between  what  each 
utility  earns  and  what  it  would  liave 
earr.ed  at  a  6-percent  rate  of  return  on  a 
depreciated  original  cost  rate  base.  The 
puriK)-se  of  this  requirement  is  to  ijermii 
llie  Congress,  regulators,  and  the  public 
to  make  meaningful  comparisons  on  a 
standard  basis. 

I  understand  that  some  utilities  object 
to  having  their  earnings  compared  to  a 
G-ijeicent  rate  of  return  standard.  They 
l>oint  out  that  money  costs  are  iiigh  now. 
that  some  of  their  new  bonds  cari-y  an  in- 
terest rate  of  more  than  6  iJercent.  That 
IS  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  long-teim  utility  debt 
is  only  3.9  percent.  Because  of  the  low- 
average  debt  cost,  the  average  utility 
v.ith  a  6-i>erccnt  rate  of  return  will  today 
realize  a  return  on  common  stock  equity 
of  9.5  percent. 

The  late  of  return  allowed  by  Slate 
utility  commissions  averages  about  6 
l^erccnt — 6.14  percent  in  the  ease  of  elec- 
tiic  utilities,  6.32  percent  in  the  case  of 
gas  ulihties,  6.25  jiercent  in  the  case  of 
telephone  and  water  utilities,  according 
to  the  State  commissions'  leporus  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations that  are  summarized  in  Senate 
Document  56.  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. Some  of  those  State  commissions 
compute  that  rate  of  return  on  a  fair 
value  rate  base  and  include  various  items 
in  the  rate  base.  But  the  majority  of 
those  commissions  use  a  depreciated 
original  cost  rate  base,  as  the  Federal 
commissions  do. 

It  is  also  ijertinent  here  to  ijomt  out 
that  the  Fedei-al  Power  Commission,  in 
granting  hydroelectric  power  licenses, 
lias  long  used  a  standard  of  C  jiercent 
i-eturn  on  net  investment.  Although  net 
investment  and  depreciated  original  cost 
rate  base  are  not  identical  they  are  not 
far  apart.  In  a  current  pioceeding. 
Docket  R-297.  the  FPC  has  tentatively 
concluded  that  the  fair  leturn  on  net 
investment  should  be  one  and  one-half 
times  the  weighted  average  embedded 
cost  of  long-term  debt,  or  6  percent, 
whichever  is  higher.  This  proposed  for- 
mula adds  a  flexibility  that  would  benefit 
a  utility  whose  long-term  debt  costs  are 
above  the  3.9  percent  average. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
assume   that  most  utilities  will  object 
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to  comparison  of  their  annual  eaminKS 
with  a  6  percent  rate  of  return  yard- 
stick, because  most  are  making  consid- 
erablv  more  than  that  The  median  rate 
Lif  return  of  electric  utilities  m  1966  w-as 
7  44  percent,  a  rate  which,  becau.se  of  the 
low  average  co,st  of  utility  debt,  permitted 
an  average  return  on  common  f-iock  of 
12  8  ijercent  in  1966  Utility  earninss  in 
manv  in.stances  have  li.scn  above  the 
U'vels  theoretically  allowed  by  the  State 
cummtssinn.s  • 

I  would  here  airaln  emphasize  that  my 
bill  would  in  no  way  change  the  earnuigs 
structure  or  the  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties It  would  simply  make  conveniently 
available  information  uix)n  whioh  .sound 
regulatory  judgments  can  be  based. 

Officers  and  directors  of  utilities  who 
are  officers  and  directors  of  other  corjx)- 
rations  would  have  their  corporate  con- 
nections published  annually,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  In  this  connection  I  am 
reminded  of  a  newspaper  adverti-sement 
a  few  years  <^o  by  Guaranty  Trust  Co.. 
of  New  Tbrk.  on  behalf  of  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  and  attacking 
consumers  of  public  p<iwer.  'The  ad  did 
not  mention  that  investor-owned  compa- 
nies are  among  the  principal  con.sumers 
of  publicly  venerated  tx)wer  >  The  chair- 
man of  the  board  jf  Guaranty  Trust  was 
also  board  chairman  of  Duke  Power  Co. 
The  bank's  tnastees  included  four  offi- 
cials of  CorLsolldated  Edison.  One  of  the 
bank's  directors  wa^  an  official  of  Public 
Ser\'lce  Electric  and  Gas 

I  believe  information  on  .-uch  tuups 
should  be  readily  available.  I  believe  it 
would  help  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion enforce  .section  30.5' b'  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  which  reads: 

...  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  .any  person 
to  hold  the  position  of  olBcer  or  airector  of 
more  than  ore  public  utility  or  to  hold  the 
position  of  mcer  or  director  of  a  public 
utUlcy  -ind  the  position  of  officer  or  director 
of  any  bank,  trust  compiny.  banking  ns-so- 
clatlon.  or  arn  th^t  Is  .uithorlzed  by  law  to 
underwrite  or  participate  in  the  marketing 
of  sec'arltlM  l.1  a  public  utility,  or  officer  or 
director  of  .any  company  supplying  electrical 
equipment,  to  such  public  utility,  unless  the 
holding  -i  such  positions  shall  have  been 
authorized  by  order  of  the  Commission,  upon 
due  showing  :n  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  that  neither  public  nor 
private  Interests  '.¥111  be  adversely  affected 
thereby. 

The  bill  '.vould  require  publication  of 
Information  on  utility  stock  option  plans. 
Regulators  and  parties  to  rate  cases 
could  thus  receive  .some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  realized  by  op- 
tion beneficiaries.  They  could  ai.^o  dv- 
tei-mine  the  extent  to  which  additional 
capital  would  have  to  be  raised  in  order 
to  compensate  for  capital  foregone 
through  sale  of  stock  to  optionees  at 
below-market  prices.  The  information 
would  be  sufficient  also  for  ordinary 
stockholders  to  estimate  how  much  their 
ecjuity  has  been  diluted  throu^'h  exercise 
of  options  by  insiders. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  publication 
of  the  name  and  addre.ss  of  the  benefi- 
cial owners  of  1  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  in  each  utility  At  present  most 
utility  stock  Is  listed  by  street  names; 
that  is.  investment  firms.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  electric  utilities  ever>-  single 
vote  at  the  annual  meetings  and  elec- 
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tlons  Ix  cast  by  management,  by  proxy. 
If  a  .stockholder  or  group  of  stockholders 
want  to  .solicit  votes  for  a  norunanage- 
ment  candidate  for  the  txjard  of  direc- 
tors, or  against  a  .stock  option  plan,  they 
are  .sty-mied  They  cannot  find  out  who 
the  real  owners  are 

Certainly  the  real  owners  ;ire  not  the 
home  State  folks  whose  pictures  adorn 
utility  advertisements,  and  whose  total 
holdings  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total 
outstanding  stock. 

Nor  can  a  city  or  small  company  find 
out  who  controls  a  big  utility  which 
seeks  to  purchase  their  local  jxjwerplant 
The  experience  of  the  city  fathers  of 
Holyoke,  Mass  ,  in  1964.  illustrates  the 
problem  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co  .  was 
trymg  to  buy  their  municipal  electric 
plant  City  officials  wanted  to  know  who 
they  were  dealing  with.  One  investment 
firm  said  it  held  Holyoke  Water  Power 
st'jck  for  12  clients,  ir^cluding  one  in 
S'Aitzerland,  one  in  France,  and  a  for- 
eign bank.  The  firm  would  not  provide 
further  deUils.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce, 
Fcnner,  &  Smith,  Inc..  was  less  inform- 
ative but  more  specific : 

Firm  policv  prevents  us  from  divulging 
the  names  .ind  addresses  of  clients  for  whom 
we  .irc  holdiiiR  securities. 

Said  Merrill  Lynch: 

The  only  way  we  may  provide  such  in- 
formation Is  upon  receipt  i.f  a  duly  author- 
ized and  executed  court  order,  .-pelllng  out 
tiie  terms  of  the  request 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  .sharply 
limited  but  of  considerable  importance. 
It  will  provide,  in  addition  to  the  bene- 
fits iircvlously  mentioned,  an  oppottu- 
nity  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
control  of  the  energy  and  communica- 
tions industries  are  concentrat'.-d  or  dif- 
fused. 

Mr.   President,   the  entire   regulatory 
system  rests  on  the  accounts.  Our  tech- 
nology  is   now   such   that   the   data  on 
which  utility  regulation  is  based,  includ- 
ing the  Information  v;hlch  would  be  ob- 
tained under  this  bill,  can  be  stored  in 
data  banks  and  readily  printed  out  for 
regulators,  the  Consress.  the  public.  De- 
velopment of  comprehensive  computer- 
ized information  .systems  are  undcrv.ay 
among  utilities,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  and    the    Federal    Communica- 
tions    Commission.     Only     two     State 
commissions,  California  and  Wisconsin, 
make  si.^nifict.nt  use  of  automatic  data 
processing    in    the    regulatory    i-rocess 
Were  the  FPC  and  FCC  truly  to  become 
data  banks  their  information  could  be 
of  considerable  value  to  undcrsialied  in- 
adenuately-enuipped  State  coinmis.sion.s. 
I    cathcr   from   tho   hteratuie  of   the 
utility  ind'astnes  that  the  cost  of  devel- 
opmg  comprehensive  utility  information 
systems  is  surprisingly  small,  providing 
thj  syitems  are  properly  planned.  I  be- 
lieve   the   Federal    commissions   should 
move  ahead   faster   in   development   of 
their    computerized    systems.    The    bill 
would  authorize  rnd  di.'-ect  the  two  cora- 
mi.5sions  to  make  full  use  of  automatic 
data  processing.  tD  the  end  that  the  in- 
formation upon  wiiich  rate  adjustments 
c-an  be  made  would  be  received  In  a  time- 
ly and  understandable  manner. 
Essential  of  course  to  sound  regulation 


in  this  era  is  an  integrated  information 
program  in  which  the  utility  can  readily 
resjKind  to  what  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion a.sks.  rather  than  simply  report  what 
the  utility  wants  told.  In  line  with  an- 
nounced industry  jxjlicy  to  answer  any 
question  quickly  a  utility  computer  tape 
ouaht  not  to  stutter  if  asked  by  a  com- 
mission machine  to  print  out  the  com- 
[wny's  owners,  optionees  or  overcharge 
3  rriLiTV  c  'NsuMiR  covNsri. 
The  bill  establishes  as  an  independent 
agency  a  US.  Office  of  Utility  Con^uim- 
ers'  Coun.sel.  He  and  liis  staCf  would 
be  empowered  to  represent  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  public  before  Fed- 
cnil  and  State  commi.ssions  and  courts. 
Tiie  bill  would  transfer  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  re- 
sjxjnsibihty  for  procurement  of  electric, 
gas.  telephone  and  telegraph  service  from 
investor-owned  corporations  whose  an- 
nual revenues  exceed  $1  million. 

Tlie  bill  would  make  available  to  the 
States  Lirants  of  up  to  75  iiercent  of  the 
cost  of  State  Officers  of  Utility  Consum- 
ers' Counsel.  This  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram would  also  be  available  to  local 
jurisdictions  or  combinations  of  .jurisdic- 
tions with  a  total  population  of  at  least 
100.000  persons. 

Mr  President,  most  of  tis  are  familiar 
with  the  formidable  presentations  which 
utility  companies  can  make  before  regu- 
latory commLsslons,  with  their  batteries 
of  cxperUs  who  are  imid  for  by  the  cu.-;- 
tom.ers  through  the  rate  structure.  We 
are  familiar  too  with  the  fact  that  the 
public  viewpoint,  th?  consumers'  view- 
point, is  not  adequately  presented. 

I  have  been  impre.-sed  bv  the  editorial.i 
on  this  point,  in  State  after  State,  durinu 
the  i.ast  year.  Here  are  cxceiTUs  from 
forae  of  them: 

Said  the  Providence  Jcurnal: 
Time  and  again.  Rhode  Island  consumers 
lave  seen  how  impressively  the  utility  in- 
terests can  mobilise  its  economists,  engineers 
and  accour.t-ints  In  a  massive  presen:.u.i,n 
of  data  to  supf>ort  a  rate  case.  Tcxd  fre- 
quently, the  public  utilities  adnunistnit-T 
lias  all  he  ran  do  simply  to  understand  i 
case,  let  alone  to  net  as  arbiter  between 
company  and  public  Interests.  Too  fre- 
quently, St-ite  administrators,  knowing  t:i.it 
company  versions  of  Its  investment,  income, 
depredation,  and  expenses  ns  rate  base  ele- 
ments -hould  be  items  of  controversy,  sim- 
ply must  pass  over  the^c  items  for  lack  tt 
•experts  who  can  chalicuge  the  company. 

I  would  add  licre  that  the  Rhode  Is- 
land rcgulatorj-  body  consists  of  one  ::d- 
i.unistrator  who  is  paid  S  10.000  aniiuall:;. 
one  engineer,  who  receives  S9,200.  tv.'o 
accountants,  at  ?8.200.  two  inspectors  at 
$4,700,  two  executive  secrttaiies  at 
S4.100.  one  other  professional  employee 
at  J  10,200,  and  three  .secieLaries. 

The  Oklahoma  Corpor.-'tion  Commis- 
sion h.as  been  under  iavtstigation  by  a 
State  senate  committee,  following  reve- 
lation of  cash  gifts  by  a  gas  utility  to 
members  and  staff  of  the  commission. 
The  Tui.ja  Tribune,  commenting  on  the 
State  investigation,  noted  a  disturbim; 
paradox : 

The  commission  hits  .iwesome  powers  to 
regulate  transportation  ajid  utility  rales,  oil 
..nd  gas  production,  but  it  has  extremely  lim- 
ited   means    to   obtain   the    Information    re- 
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quired  for  the  Just  and  equitable  discharge 
ol  these  powers. 

Confronted  with  batteries  of  corporation 
attorneys  arguing  for  rate  Increases,  the  com- 
niLssion  has  had  only  the  services  of  its  un- 
derpaid, political-patronage  staff. 

Ostensibly  elected  by  the  people — al- 
though the  voters  rarely  have  shown  any  In- 
;  crest  m  their  selection— members  of  the 
I  i>nimlssion  have  had  to  rely  for  campaign 
iunds  on  those  who  liave  vested  Interests  in 
decisions  made  by  the  commission.  Yet  this 
commission  is  cast  In  the  role  of  prosecutor, 
judge  and  Jury  in  cases  vitally  atlecting  the 
liie  of  every  Oklahoman. 

In  New  York  a  "veil  of  secrecy" — in 
the  words  of  the  New  York  Times — was 
placed  around  the  report  on  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  that  was  made  for 
the  city  by  a  private  consultant. 

Said  the  Times: 

The  long,  dismal  record  (if  confrontations 
between  the  city  and  Con  Ed  shows  that  the 
iimpany  has  invariably  been  able  to  per- 
^■.l.■ldo  tine  I  New  York  Public  Service)  Com- 
mission that  lis  position  is  the  right  one. 

The  P.S.C.  has  gone  along  with  Con  Ed 
mainly  because  it  lacks  the  qualifications  or 
tiie  disposition  to  do  anything  else.  Its  four 
members — all  Republicans — are  undistin- 
guished politicians  who  have  been  rewarded 
lor  their  loyalty  and  long  years  of  party  serv- 
ice. They  have  no  special  expertise  in  the 
tield  of  rate  regulation  and  they  cannot  cope 
with  the  formidable  and  sophisticated  ap- 
peals for  increases  made  by  Con  Ed.  On  a  few 
occasions  they  have  found  it  politic  to  delay 
ictlon.  but  In  the  long  run  they  have  always 
yielded. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  Arkan- 
sas, according  to  the  Blytheville  Courier 
News.  Noting  that  the  Arkansas  Public 
Service  Commission  has  not  had  a  rate 
case  before  it  in  over  10  years,  it  said: 

This  has  l>een  the  old  Arkansas  way  of 
doing  things  in  relation  to  business  in  the 
-•.-ate:  the  industry  to  be  regulated  (and  it 
(iocs  not  begin  and  end  with  utilities)  has 
tiie  strongest  hand  In  regulation. 

In  short,  the  consumer  in  Arkansas  lias 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  protection  due  him 
under  the  law  because  ol  the  obvious  politi- 
t.il  influence  brousrht  to  bear  in  state  gov- 
ernment, as  such  government  relates  to  regu- 
l.ttion. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  probe  of  utility 
rates,  suggested  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Edward  Kennedy,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Consumer  Council,  has  been  heart- 
ily endorsed  by  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  the  Boston  Morning  Globe,  the 
North  Adam  Transcript,  and  the  Mai- 
den News. 

The  Transcript  noted  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Utilities 
did  not  seem  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  Herald-Traveler  observed  that 
a  full  rate  case  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion  with  the  DPU's  present  staff,  which 
included  but  three  accountants  assigned 
to  checking  the  accuracy  of  financial 
statements  filed  by  all  the  electric,  gas, 
:ailway,  bus.  telephone,  and  telegraph 
I  ompanies  in  the  State. 

The  common  thread  of  editorial  com- 

'"ent.    except    for    that    floR'ing    from 

<  anned   editorial   factories   financed  by 

:ie    utilities    themselves,    is    that   most 

;tate  utility  commissions  are  not  doing 

iicir  assigned  job  of  protecting  the  pub- 

c  interest.  In  some  cases  they  do  not 

'PPear   enthusiastic   about   doing   their 

job.  In  other  cases,  they  are  simply  not 

equipped  to  do  it,  having  been  given 


much  to  do  by  the  State  legislatures,  and 
little  to  do  with. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  State  that 
now  has  a  utility  consumers"  counsel  Is 
Maryland.  There,  in  1963.  the  counsel  to 
the  public  service  commission  resigned, 
after  trying  to  regulate  more  than  200 
utilities  with  a  small  budget  and  a  staff 
dwarfed  by  row  upon  row  of  experts  re- 
tained by  the  utilities.  I  note,  however, 
that  last  year  the  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Public  Service  Commission  termed 
the  office  of  people's  counsel,  which  is 
what  the  office  is  called  there,  "absolute- 
ly indispensible  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  public  service  commission 
law." 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill  a  grant  for 
an  Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel 
could  go  to  a  State  regulatory  commis- 
sion such  as  Maryland's.  If,  for  some  rea- 
son, the  regulatory  commission  in  a  State 
did  not  want  to  be  associated  with  the 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel,  another 
agency  of  the  State,  perhaps  the  attorney 
general's  office,  could  apply  for  the  grant. 
If  State  officials  decided  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  or  if  there  was  in- 
terest in  action  before  the  legislature 
next  convenes,  local  .uovernment  or  uov- 
ernments  could  apply  for  a  grant,  as  long 
as  the  applicant  represented  at  least 
100.000  persons.  And  in  any  event,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel 
would  be  authorized  to  appear  before 
commissions  and  courts.  Federal  and 
State,  on  behalf  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Government. 

4.    GRANTS  FOR   STUDIES   OF  UTn.ITV   RECUL.'kTION 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  to  universi- 
ties and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
studies  of  utility  regulation.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to 
prepare  model  utility  laws.  Studies  of 
regulatory  laws  leading  to  preparation  of 
the  model  laws  could  be  made  through 
the  grants  to  universities  and  nonprofit 
organizations. 

These  sections  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  provide  fimds  with  no  strings  at- 
tached for  needed  studies  of  resulatory 
matters.  From  the  time  that  Samuel  In- 
sull  helped  the  Illinois  Legislature  write 
utility  laws  early  in  this  centui-y  until 
modern-day  utilities  helped  the  Iowa 
Legislature  write  utility  laws  in  1963.  the 
regulated  industries  have  been  much 
more  concerned  with  utility  legislation 
than  the  public  has.  No  major  founda- 
tion, and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no 
minor  foundation,  supports  studies  of 
utility  regulation.  What  little  academic 
attention  is  paid  to  regulation  is  all  too 
frequently  endowed  by  the  utilities 
themselves,  whether  at  the  summer 
seminars  for  professors  at  the  Founda- 
tion for  Economic  Education  at  Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson  in  New  York,  or  at  the 
Institute  of  Public  Utilities  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  Federal  Government  has  all  kinds 
of  pamphlets  and  booklets  designed  to 
inform  constimers  about  everything  ex- 
cept of  their  largest  expenses  of  all.  util- 
ity bills.  Consumer  Information,  pub- 
lished by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, lists  hundreds  of  pubhcations 
available  to  the  wise  consumer.  Only 
one — Typical  Electric  Bills — lists  any 
utility  charges,  and  it  includes  nothing 
at  all  about  how  the  regulatory  system 
works.  Uncle  Sam's  consumer  informa- 


tion program  is  as  devoid  of  practical  as- 
sistance for  utility  consumers  as  was  the 
otherwise  admirable  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook  in  1965.  Consumers 
All. 

I  have  seen  a  rather  chilling  movie, 
prepared  by  the  power  companies  and  fi- 
nanced unknowingly  by  their  customers, 
which  purports  to  show  how  we  in  Con- 
gress are  stifling  the  utilities  by  voting  a 
little  money  for  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans.  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard,  though,  of  any  movie  or  vi.sual 
presentation  which  explains  how  the 
regulatoiy  .system  actually  works. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  tlirough 
this  bill  universities  and  scholars  can 
be  encouraged  to  inquire  into  the  stale 
of  the  art  of  regulation.  Remarkable 
changes  are  underway  in  both  the  com- 
munications and  energy  fields.  The  cost 
of  moving  a  telephone  message  by  high- 
capacity  microwave  relay  towers  is  1  per- 
cent of  the  co.st.  30  years  ago,  of  moving 
the  message  by  conventional  telephone 
line.  Average  costs  of  electricity  per  kilo- 
watt-hour are  trending  steadily  down- 
ward. During  the  past  10  years  electric 
utilities,  despite  increasing  profits,  have 
had  to  collect  less  and  less,  in  proportion 
to  their  earnings,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  percentage  of  revenue. 
Federal  tax  collections  by  power  com- 
panies decreased  from  14.7  percent  in 
1955  to  11.7  percent  in  1965.  The  field 
for  fruitful  and  needed  research  and 
study  is  broad. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  recently  that  a 
Republican  Governor  of  a  major  Eastern 
State  is  circulating  among  other  Repub- 
lican leaders  a  statement  on  consumer 
issues.  It  points  out  that  utilities  "are 
not  compelled  to  refund  overcharges  ns 
is  required  of  ordinary  cost-plus  oper- 
ators, "  that  ".strangely  enough,  these  cost 
savings  have  been  very  slow  in  reaching 
the  consumer,  "  and  that  "the  total  over- 
charge imposed  on  the  public  by  165 
power  companies  in  1965  is  claimed  to 
amount  to  a  staggering  $618  million." 

I  am  pleased  that  utility  overcharges 
are  in  the  national  political  arena.  Large 
utility  companies  have  more  political 
power  than  the  Governor  and  legislature 
together  in  some  States.  The  overcharges 
will  continue,  and  will  grow,  unless  na- 
tional attention  is  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem and  unless  a  i^rogram  for  removal 
of  the  overcharges  is  developed. 

In  my  view  the  Intergovernmental 
Utility  Consumers'  Act  provides  a  logical 
framework  for  removing  overcharges  and 
modernizing  regulation.  I  commend  a 
study  of  the  bill  to  my  colleagues  on  botii 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  my  former  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  administration.  I  hope  we  will  act  on 
the  bill  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2933)  to  estabhsh  an  inde- 
dependent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Coimsel  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Federal 
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a!id  State  regulatory  aKcncles  with  re- 
spect to  matters  pertaining  to  certain 
electric,  nem.  telephone  and  teleifraph 
utilities:  to  amend  section  201  of  the 
Pfderal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  pertainlnK  to  proceedinKS 
before  Federal  and  State  resrulatory 
agencies;  to  provide  irrants  and  other 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  pstablLshment  and  oper- 
ation of  utility  consumers'  counsels:  to 
provide  Federal  grants  to  universities 
and  other  nonprofit  oraanlzatlons  for 
the  study  and  collection  of  Information 
relating  to  utility  consumer  matters:  to 
improve  methods  for  obtalnmer  and  dis- 
seminating information  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  utilitv  companies  of 
interest  to  th>  Federal  Government  and 
other  consumers  introduced  by  Mr  Met- 
CAir.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  2933 
Be  tt  ertacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprf)eTitative3  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer\ca  :i  Concre^s  assembled.  That  this 
.Act  may  l>e  cited  aa  the  'Ir.ter^overrvmental 
Utility  Consumers'  Ci'Ur^el    Art  uf   1908  ' 

DKITN  mo  N9 

Sec  ;  As  used  in  thu  Act  — 

I  a)  The  •erm  Pp<1enil  .*?encv"  rrkeana 
any  department.  .ii;ency  nr  Inatnimentality. 
incUiding  .liiy  whollv-nwnetl  Givornnient 
corporation,  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment 

ib>  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  territory  or  ]>osses- 
slon  .)f  '.he  United  States,  the  District  of  Co. 
lumbla  the  Commonweiilth  "f  Puerto  Rico 
ur  political  subdivision  department,  agency 
or  InstrumentaJlty  jf  any  of  them,  but  does 
not  include  the  P.inama  Canal  Zone. 

•  CI  The  'erm  utility"  means  viny  pri- 
vately own»:d  corporation  i  other  rliin  ;j 
cooperative!  which  il)  provides  electric. 
ca3,  telephone,  or  telegraph  service  to  the 
public,  1 2)  has  an  annual  gijpss  operating 
revenue  in  ^xcess  of  one  mlTllon  dollars, 
ind  i3>  Is  a  public  utility  as  defined  In  part 
II  >f  the  Pe<!er-.il  Power  .\ct.  a  natural  gas 
company  is  Jeflned  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
or  a  common  c.irrier  ,!£  dfflned  in  the  Com- 
munications .Act    jf   1934 

(di  The  term  utility  service'  means  any 
service  provided  tor  the  public  by  a  utility. 

TITLE     I      UTILITY     CONSUMERS' 
COUNSEL 

ESTABLISHMENT    or    OFTICE 

Sec  101  (a(  There  is  hereby  esUblished 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  independent  agency  to  he  known 
•.s  'he  United  States  Office  of  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  i  referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Ofnce")  The  OfBce  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Consumers'  Counsel  ( referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Counsel"),  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  i  term  of  five  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  .md  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  two  of 
the  Executive  Schedule 

(b)    The  Counsel  may — 

ill  promulgate  such  rules  and  regiila- 
tlons  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  OtBce.  and 

(2)  delegate  to  any  other  i.fllcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authorl'y  for  the  per- 
f I'rmance  of  any  duty  Imposed,  or  the  ex- 
•-■:c;.--e  of  riny  power  .-onferrwl.  up<jn  the 
Counsel  by  this  Act,  and  xnj  reference  here- 
in to  the  Counsel  shall  include  his  duly- 
authorized    delegate   or    dele^tes. 


praaoNMBL  *HD  ixiwrnms  or  tux  v.rrTcE 

Src  102  lii  riie  counsel  shall  appoint  and 
r. X  the  compensation  of  auch  personnel  as  he 
Jetermlnee  t't  be  required  tor  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  OiBce 

ibi  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
iif  the  OfBce,   the  Counsel  is  authorized — 

ill  to  obtain  the  service  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of   title  5  of  tlie  Unlt^'d  ^lateR  C<le, 

(21  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  the  Counsel  may  dfti-rniine  lo  be  iieces- 
.Kitry  or  desirable  for  the  etiertive  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Offlcei 

i3i  to  designate  rcfiresentatives  to  serve 
on  such  commltti'cs  a.s  the  Counsel  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  Federal  agencies 
and  with  departments  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  which  are  engaged 
in  activities  relKtt-d  to  the  furict!  jIis  Lif  tde 
OiHce:  and 

i4i  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and 
fatuities  of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
their  consent,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor  .is  determined  by  them, 

(Ci  Upon  request  made  by  the  Counsel, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

ill  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  OfBce  in  the  performance  of 
.ts  luuctlons,  .ind 

1 2 1  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  classlflcation  of  infor- 
mation .n  the  interest  of  national  defense,  to 
furnish  to  the  Office  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates  and  statistics  as  the 
Counsel  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  performance  tif  the  func- 
tions of  the  OHlce. 

PEPRESE.srATiuN    or    rrotic    i.mterest 

Sec,  103.  I  a)  Whenever  there  i?  pending  In 
or  before  any  Federal  or  Stale  agency  or 
court  any  investigation,  licarmg.  or  other 
proceeding  which  may.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Counsel,  affect  the  economic  Interests  of  con- 
sumers of  utility  services  wdhin  the  United 
■States,  the  Counsel  may  intervene  and,  pur- 
suant to  that  agency's  or  courts  rules  of 
|iractlce  and  procedure,  mr.y  enter  an  ap- 
l)ear,ince  in  that  proceeding  for  the  purpose 
f  representing  the  interests  of  such  con- 
?.umers. 

ibl  Upon  .iny  such  intervention,  the 
Counsel  shall  present  to  the  agency  or  court, 
subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure thereof,  such  evidence  briefs,  and  argu- 
ments as  he  shall  determine  to  be  necess.\ry 
for  the  effective  representation  of  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  such  consumers.  The 
Coumel  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  office  designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such 
purpose,  ,':hall  be  entitled  to  enter  n.n  appear- 
.ince  before  any  Federal  agency  without 
other  compliance  with  any  requirement  for 
admission  to  practice  before  such  agency  for» 
the  piirpoee  of  representing  the  Office  in  any 
proceeding. 

REPXESENTATtON    OF    rEOBRAL    COVERNMENT 
I.NTFRXSTS 

Sec,  104,  la)  The  Counsel  shall  represent 
ttie  interests  of  Federal  agencies  in  proceed- 
ings before  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies  and  courts  relating  to  rates  and 
tsrlflts,  and  in  negotiations  with  •.itilltles,  for 
the  procurement  of  utility  services,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defease  may  from  time 
to  time,  and  unless  the  President  shall  other- 
wise direct,  exempt  the  National  Military 
Establishment  fr'm  the  provisions  of  this 
section  whenever  he  determines  such  ex- 
emptions to  be  i.T  the  best  interests  of  na- 
tional security. 

ibi  The  Counsel  shall  provide  the  services 
described  in  subaecuon  i  .\)  to  agencies  of 
lay  .ther  branch  .f  the  Hetleral  Ciovcrn- 
meiit.  mixed  owiiersiup  corporalioiis   i  .u>  de- 


l.ned  in  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
tr.'l  Acti  or  the  D.strlct  of  Columbia,  upon 
its  request. 

ic)  The  functions  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  under  section  201(a)(4)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
-Services  Act  ■■t  1949.  relating  to  representing 
Federal  bnicnciee  in  proceedings  before  Fed- 
eral iiiid  state  regulatory  agencies,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Counsel,  insofar  as  such  func- 
tions Involve  utilities  as  defined  in  this  Act, 

(d)  All  olTIcfni,  employees,  property,  ob- 
ligations, comniltmenta.  records  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  approprlatliMis.  alloca- 
tions, ,nd  other  funds  (available  or  to  be 
made  available  I  which  are  determined  !\ 
the  Direct')r  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Buditi  t 
io  relate  primarily  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  par.igraph  icl  are  trai-.s- 
fsrred  to  the  Office 

lei  Section  201  (  a  i  i4l  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmiiilEtrativc  ScTvlces  Act  of  194  i 
Is  amcuded  by  inserting  before  the  semlcoU.r. 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  as  provided  in  the  Inter- 
governmental Utilitv  Consumers'  Couuscl 
Act   of    1968." 

(f»  Any  action  l.-emg  carried  cut  by  the 
-Administrator  of  General  Services  prior  to 
the  eirective  date  (-f  this  section  as  part  oi 
The  functions  transferred  to  the  Coun.'^e! 
under  subsection  (ci  may  be  continued  In 
the  Counsel. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  ninetieth  day  Jollowing  the  date  u: 
enactment  of  this  Act- 

PtTMC    IMFOBMATION    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Tlie  Counsel  from  time  to 
time  shall  compile  and  disseminate  to  the 
public,  through  suih  publications  and  other 
means  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate 
such  Information  iis  he  considers  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  protet-tion  of  the 
econonUc  interests  of  consumers  of  utility 
services. 

(b)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Counsel 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining I  1 1  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  rctivitles  <!  the  Office  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  i2l  a  discussion  of 
matters  currently  affecting  the  economic  in- 
terests of  such  consumers,  and  i3)  his  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  any  prob- 
lems  adversely   aflectlng   those   Interests. 

ici  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  tlie 
Pr:3ident  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations for  propoECd  legislation  as  the 
Counsel  may  consider  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  tlie  adequate  protection  of  the 
economic  interests  i.f  such  consumers. 

Cll-\NTS    TO    STATE    .\tiO    LOCAI.    COVtBKMENTi 

S2C.  103.  (a)  The  Counsel  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  combination  of  such  government-s. 
that  serve  a  population  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand or  more  persons,  for  up  to  75  [ynr  ceii- 
tuni  of  the  cost  of  cst.iblishlng  and  carryuiiJ 
out  the  functions  of  an  office  of  utility  con- 
sumers' counsel,  providing  such  coiisuniers' 
coiuisel  is  Invested  with  essentially  the  same 
general  powers  and  functions  set  forth  in 
sections  101,  102  and  103  of  this  Act,  except 
:.s  such  requirements  may  be  waived  by  the 
Couasel. 

lb)  A  grant  aulhorizcd  by  .subcection  i  .i  i 
of  this  section  may  be  made  on  application 
to  tile  Coun.'el  at  such  time  or  times  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Counsel 
may  prescribe, 

GRANTS      TO      IfON-PROrrr      ORGANIZATIONS      AND 
VN  rVEBSITTES 

Sec,  107  TT.e  Counsel  is  authorlaed  to 
make  ttranu  to  colleges,  universities  and 
other  non-profit  organisations  for  the  pur- 
{xjse  of  making  studies  and  reports.,  and  the 
coUeciing  and  dissemination  of  Information, 
relaung   lo  I'^ederal  and  State  laws,  regula- 
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11. ins    and    decisions    aJTecting    consumers   in 
the  lields  of  energy  and  communications. 

irtCllNICAL     ASSISTANCE     TO     STATE     AND     LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec.  108,  The  Couiuiel  may  furrUsh  techni- 
cal .idvice  and  assistance,  including  Infor- 
mation, on  request  to  any  State  or  local 
ttovernment.  college,  university  or  other  non- 
pront  organization  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  c-irrylne  out  any  program  of 
utility  consumer  interest  within  the  general 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Counsel  may  accept 
payments,  in  whole  or  in  part.  lor  the  costs 
of  lurnlshlug  such  asslsUiiice,  All  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 

Ra»ORTI.NG   RE.JUIREMENTS 

.'^EC.  109.  -A  St.iie,  or  local  government  of- 
fice, college,  university  or  other  non-profit 
ijrganization  receiving  a  ^irant  under  this 
-Act  .'^h-iU  make  reporUs  and  evaluations  in 
t.uch  form,  at  .such  limes,  -ind  containing 
,-,iich  information  concerning  the  status  and 
.ipijlic.ition  of  Federal  funds,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  .tpproved  program  or  project  as 
the  Counsel  may  require,  and  shall  keep  and 
make  available  such  records  as  may  be  re- 
liuircd  by  the  Counsel  for  the  verification 
of  such  reports  and  evaluations, 
REVIEW  AND  Aunrr 

.'^EC,  110  The  Cour>^sel  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  jiurpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
iiation.  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  grant  received. 

TERMINATION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  \\l  "Whenever  the  Counsel  after  giv- 
me  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
iie.iring  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act 
iiuls — 

1 1 )  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:   or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
r'r  project  there  is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision: 

the  Counsel  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Counsel  until 
lie  IS  saiislied  that  such  noncompliance  has 
been,  or  "Will  promptly  be.  corrected.  However, 
the  Counsel  may  authorize  the  continuance 
■f  payments  with  re.spect  to  any  projects  pur- 
>iuant  to  this  Act  which  are  being  carried  out 
by  such  recipient  and  which  are  not  Involved 
m  the  noncompliance. 

MODEL    I  AWS 

Sec.  112.  The  Counsel  shall  make  a  full 
aid  complete  investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of — 

( 1 )  preparing  a  comparison  and  analysis 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  regulating  utilities; 
and 

(2)  preparing  model  laws  and  recommen- 
dations for  regulation  of  such  utilities. 

The  results  of  .such  investigation  and  study 
^hall  be  reported  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governor  of  each  State  as  soon 
as  practicable, 

APPROPRIATIONS    AITTHORIZED 

Sec.  1 13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  annual  gross  operating 
revenues  of  all  xitilities. 

SAVING    PROVISION 

Sec  114  Nothing  contained  in  the  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Im- 
pair any  other  provision  of  law.  or  to  pre- 
vent or  impair  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  other  provision  of  law,  except 
as  specifically  amended  or  to  the  extent  that 
11  is  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 


TITLE  II — PUBLIC  INFORMATION  WITH 
RESPECT    TO    CERTAIN    UTILITIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commi.s- 
sion  with  respect  to  utilities  subject  to  its 
Jurisdiction  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  with  respect  to  iitilliies 
subject  to  ItB  Jurisdiction  shall  determine 
the  Information  required  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  eacli  .^uch  utility 
and  shall  publish  such  infonnalion  at  le.ist 
aiinvially  in  reports  prepared  for  .ind  made 
readily  available  to  the  public,  especially  in 
the  service  area  of  each  such  utility, 

(b)  The  Information  to  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  with  respect  to  ( .icti 
such  utility  shall  Include,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, comparable  d.ita  lor  previous  .\ears 
and  national  averages  and  shall  include  — 

(1)  annual  earnings  stated  a.s  a  rate  of 
return  on  a  depreciated  average  original  cost 
rate  base  and  pursuant  to  other  accounting 
principles  and  practices  of  the  relev.-.nt  Fed- 
eral commission; 

(2)  annual  earnings  in  dollars  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  1 1 ) ; 

(3)  the  dollar  difference  between  amount.s 
determined  pursuant  to  clause  i2)  and  the 
annual  earnings  if  the  utility  e.irned  G  i)er 
centum  rate  of  return  on  the  rate  base  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause    1 1 ) : 

(4)  capital  structure  stated  as  percentage 
of  capitalization  obtained  from  long-term 
debt,  preferred  stock,  common  stock  and 
earned  svirplus; 

(51  average  rale  of  interest  on  long-term 
debt; 

(6)  rate  of  return  on  avemge  common  stock 
equity; 

(7)  yearend  yield  on  common  stock 
(annual  common  dividend  divided  by  year- 
end  market  price); 

(8)  dividend  on  preferred  stock; 

(9)  yearend  preferred  dividend  yield  (an- 
nual preferred  dividend  divided  by  yearend 
market  price  of  pref eired  stock ) ; 

(10)  year-end  earnings  price  ratio  (earn- 
ings per  share  divided  by  yearend  price  per 
share) ; 

(11)  the  names  and  addresses  ol  the  one 
hundred  principal  stocklioldcrs  including,  in 
those  cases  where  voting  stock  is  lield  by  a 
party  other  than  the  beneficial  owner,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  beneficial  owner  of 
1  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  in 
the  corporation; 

(12)  the  name  and  address  of  eacli  oilicer 
and  director; 

(13)  the  names  and  addresses  of  other 
corporations  of  which  such  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  also  officers  or  directors, 

(14)  the  names  of  directors,  if  any,  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  utility; 

(15)  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  officers,  directors  and  employees 
(not  to  Include  plans  available  to  all  em- 
ployees on  equal  terms)  and  Including  name. 
title,  salary  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
person  to  whom  stock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  which  options  were  exercised, 
option  price  of  the  stock  and  market  price  of 
the  stock  when  option  was  exercised; 

(16)  all  payments  included  in  any  ac- 
count for  rate,  management,  construction, 
engineering,  research,  financial,  valuation. 
legal,  accounting,  purchasing,  advertising. 
labor  relations,  public  relations,  professional 
and  other  consultative  services  rendered  un- 
der written  or  oral  arrangements  by  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  individual  ( other  than 
for  services  as  an  employee)  or  organization 
of  any  kind,  Including  legislative  services; 

(17)  policy  with  respect  to  deposits  of  cus- 
tomers; 

(18)  rate  of  Interest  charged  customers  by 
the  utility,  stated  as  simple  annual  interest; 

(19)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  t>ase.  as  determined  by 
the  State  commission  having  jurisdiction,  ex- 
pressed  In    dollar   amounts,    and    including 


amount  pcrniitled  In  rate  base  in  each  of  the 
following  categories:  accumulated  tax  deler- 
rals.  allowance  for  working  capiUil.  construc- 
tion work  in  progress,  customers'  advances, 
materials  and  supplies,  plant  acquisition  ai- 
Justment  and  plant  held  for  future  use; 

1 20)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  as  tietermincd  Ijy 
tlie  Federal  commission  liaving  jurisdiction, 
expressed  in  dollar  ruiiounts; 

(211  dollar  ciilTerence  in  each  category  and 
in  sum.  between  the  rate  base  as  computed 
pursuant   to  clause   (19)    and    i20); 

(22)  terms  of  franchises  or  certificates  i  f 
ton\enienc('  and   iiccesslty;    and 

i23)  such  otlier  information  as  the  api)ro- 
[iriate  Federal  commissi.)!!  determines  to  he 
m  the  public  interest. 

-Such  information  .shall  be  (icu-rmmed  on  ,i 
liscal  or  calendar  year  basis  as  may  l)e  ap- 
propriate and  shall  be  reported  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  termination  ol  :  uch 
;ear, 

(Cl  The  Federal  Power  Commi.'sion  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
are  each  authorized  to  establish  such  rec- 
ulations  as  may  be  necessary  lo  obtain  in- 
lormauon  needed  for  the  purposes  of  tills 
section  and  the  violation  of  such  regulations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  -liolatlon  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Federal  Power  -Act. 
■with  respect  to  tlie  iitillties  subject  io  .'■uclj 
Act.  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  with  respect  to 
utilities  subject  to  such  Act.  cr  the  Com- 
munications Act  cf  1934.  -v^-ith  respect  to 
utilities  subject  to  such   Act.  respectively. 

AUTOMATIC    DATA    PROCESSING 

Sec,  202,  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
i-.nd  Federal  Communications  Commission 
are  liereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 

full  use  of  automatic  data  processing  in  pre- 
paring the  information  required  under  this 
Act  and  other  nets  to  which  they  are  tubject. 
to  the  end  that  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tory bodies,  the  Congress,  the  United  Slates 
Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel,  such 
slate  and  local  Offices  of  Consumers'  Counsel 
us  may  be  established  'W.ith  assistance  under 
this  Act,  and  the  public  sliall  receive  in  a 
timely  and  understandable  manner  inlorma- 
tion  upon  which  rate  adjustments  can  be 
made.  Such  Federal  Commissions  are  liereby 
directed  to  Include  in  their  annual  reports 
accounts  of  their  proeress  to"ward  full  use 
of  automatic  data  processing. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec,  203,  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
jiropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


A  FEDERAL  SEVERANCE  TAX  TO 
ASSIST  THE  STATES 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  only  too  well  awaie  of  the  need  of  the 
States  and  localities  for  more  revenues 
to  finance  necessary  expenditures.  With- 
in recent  years  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
.school-age  population,  steady  demands 
lor  improving  jjublic  services  and.  more 
recently,  rising  prices,  have  placed  severe 
Ktiains  on  the  traditional  revenue 
sources  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Tax  rates  under  existing  State  sales, 
local  property,  and  State  and  local  in- 
come taxes  liave  been  raised  lo  such 
hlKh  levels  that  many  are  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  limit  has  not  been  reached. 

Those  v.'ho  seek  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
l_m  iiave  naturally  tm-ned  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  solutioris  usually  sug- 
ftested  involve  the  transfer  of  funds  col- 
lected through  Federal  taxes  to  the  other 
jurisdictions.  However,  the  various  grant 
pi'o^'iams  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
already  quite  large.  The  budget  just  out 
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estimates  that  Ftderal  aid  to  thaStat-' 
and  local  Koveriiment.s  will  tutaf  $20  i 
billion  in  the  comiiu  n.-,cal  yea#  It  is 
difflcult  to  see  how  this  total  cat/ be  en- 
larged slxniflcantly  under  present  budg- 
etH'v  circumstances 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  offers  an 
alternative  approach  Under  this  bill,  the 
Fodeial  Government  would  assist  the 
States  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  en- 
abliiiw;  them  to  utili/e  a  tax  source  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  exploited  by  the 
States. 

The  bin  impo.ses  a  Federal  severance 
tax  if  7)  percent  'if  the  fro.ss  income  from 
all  domestic  mineral  properties  P^ill 
crtdit  is  to  be  ali^ued  aeai.'ist  the  Fed- 
eral tax.  however  for  any  State  or  local 
severance  taxes  paid  with  le.i^pect  to 
these  properties 

The  credit  for  State  and  local  .sever- 
ance taxes  is  the  heart  of  this  bill.  If  it 
becomes  law  the  States  that  do  not  now 
have  severance  taxes  will  speedily  im- 
pose th€m  Furthermore,  States  that 
have  severance  taxes  on  only  selected 
minerals  will  broaden  the  coveraRe  of 
existlnK  taxes  and  States  that  tax  at 
lower  rates  than  5  percent  will  increase 
their  tax  rates  Thus  once  the  States  ad- 
just to  the  new  tax  the  PVderal  Treasury 
will  derive  no  revenue  from  it.  But  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  The  imp<^rtant 
thi.'.K  is  tfiat  the  tax  teceipts  of  most 
States  will  be  increased  -igniflcantly 

States  find  it  difScult  to  impose  sever- 
ance taxes  today  because  a  State  acting 
alone  runs  the  risk  nf  placing  some  mln- 
ini;  companies  operating  within  the  State 
at  a  competitive  disadvaiitat'e  relative  to 
companies  operating  where  there  are  no 
severance  taxes  Tlu.-y  are  afraid  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  tax  would  reduce  min- 
infi  activities  in  the  State,  Interstate 
competition,  in  other  words,  acts  to  keep 
severance  "axes  low.  The  problem  was 
ilIu-strattHi  )y  the  experience  of  the  Gov- 
ernor lit  \Vt  St  Virijima  ;n  1953,  Governor 
Mariand  Tiie  severance  tax  he  proposed 
was  defeattxl  in  the  State  leeislature  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  had  won  the  sup- 
port of  many  interested  parties 

A  severance  tax  at  the  rate  of  5  [x>r- 
cent  as  proposed  in  this  bill  would  not 
place  a  severe  burden  on  the  mining 
industry.  Some  States  already  impose 
severance  taxes  of  this  size  on  certain 
rmneral  products.  In  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, for  example,  the  petroleum  indus- 
try continues  to  flourish  despite  the  fact 
that  the  State's  severance  tax  amou:it,s 
to  more  tlian  the  5  percet\t  recommended 
m  this  bill. 

The  principle  behind  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  that  adopte<i  by  the  Coimress 
42  years  ago  At  that  time,  an  80-percent 
ciedit  was  allowed  as:ainst  the  Federal 
estate  tax  for  any  State  death  taxes  paid 
The  credit  was  granted  :n  an  effort  lo 
neutralize  the  interstate  competition  for 
wealthy  residents  shat  wiis  preventing 
the  States  from  utilizing  esute  cuid  in- 
heritance taxes. 

The  remetly  supplied  then  is  needed 
now.  Once  this  bill  is  enacted.  States 
need  have  no  fear  tiiat  a  .severance  tax 
they  enact  wall  place  nuneral  prc>ducers 
in  their  State  at  a  disadvantage  relative 
to  producers  m  other  states 

This  bill  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  the 


Srates  At  my  request,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  has  estimated  the  .severance 
tax  collections  which  would  result  from 
this  bill  The  table  Kives  a  nood  idea  of 
the  general  ina«nitude  of  the  revenue 
the  States  could  derive  by  irn[X)sinB  simi- 
lar taxes 

The  table  indicates,  that  some  $683 
million  in  Increased  severance  tax  re- 
ceipts could  be  rai.sed  under  this  bill,  all 
of  which  could  be  absorbed  by  the  States 
if  they  enact  complementary  statutes 
The  table  shows  that  in  only  one  State 
there  is  niore  bein«  collected  by  severance 
taxes  today  than  would  be  collected  un- 
der this  bill  That  State  is  Louisiana. 
Even  .11  LouLsiana  however,  this  bill 
would  facilitate  an  increase  :n  State  tax 
receipts  As  I  understand  it,  Ixiuisiana 
does  not  impose  severance  taxes  on  all 
the  minerals  mined  in  the  Staf.€  which 
would  be  covered  under  this  bill  Cover- 
age of  these  additional  minerals  would 
permit  an  increase  in  tax  receipts.  Fur- 
thermore, an  increase  in  severance  taxes 
paid  in  other  States  would  place  taxed 
mineral  producers  in  Ixiuisiana  on  more 
nearly  the  same  basis  as  producers  in 
other  States. 

While  the  Increase  in  tax  receipts 
which  would  be  pcrmited  under  this  bill 
is  relatively  minor  in  compan.son  with 
the  yield  of  existint;  State  taxes,  in  some 
States  It  might  be  of  stratCKic  impor- 
tance. In  the  poor  but  mineral  rich 
States  of  Appalachia.  for  example,  inter- 
.state  competition  has  prc\ented  the 
States  from  deriving  tax  revenues  from 
mineral  ot>erations.  This  has  been  true 
even  though  the  profits  from  these  opera- 
tions have  often  bt>en  a  principal  benefit 
to  the  residents  n{  other  States  Under 
thi$  bill  these  States  would  be  able  to 
derive  greater  benefit  from  the  ir.ineral 
wealth  withm  their  borders. 

I  would  not  expect  all  the  States  to 
take  immediate  action  to  impose  their 
own  severance  tax  once  this  bill  became 
law  In  some  cases  their  reaction  would 
be  delayed  a  ;cw  >cars,  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  derive  some  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  These  amounts  would 
be  enough.  I  believe,  to  defray  any  ad- 
mini.^trative  osls  l-\ir  tins  :  eason  it  i,s 
reasonable  to  permit  the  entire  amount 
of  the  tax  to  be  offset  by  a  credit  for 
State  tax  Under  the  bill,  a  mineral  i>rop- 
erty  would  be  defined  to  include  the 
same  properties  as  those  eligible  for  per-' 
centage  depletion  deductions  luider  the 
Federal  income  tax. 

The  5-percent  severance  tax  would 
apply  to  the  gross  income  received  by  the 
owner  of  the  working  interest  in  a 
mineral  property  That  is.  cross  income 
would  be  the  same  for  the  pun^osi's  of 
this  tax  as  the  figure  which  forms  the 
basis  for  computing  Federal  percentage 
depletion  deductions  in  cases  in  which 
there  were  no  royalty  payments  or  pro- 
duction payments  Gro.ss  income  would 
be  defined  differently  when  there  was  a 
royalty  or  a  production  payment:  There 
would  be  no  exclusion  for  rent  or  roy- 
alties or  bonuses  paid  w  ith  respect  to  the 
property,  any  amount  paid  to  the  holder 
of  a  production  payment  would  be  in- 
cluded in  computing  the  gross  income 
of   the  owner  of   the  working  interest; 


finally,  any  amount  received  from  tin 
sale  of  a  production  payment  would  b" 
excluded  in  computing  gross  income. 

The  State  severance  taxes  whirii 
could  be  credited  against  the  tax  iiii- 
ix>.sed  by  this  bill  would  have  to  be  ba.seci 
on  the  gross  income  derived  from  th. 
property  kxated  within  the  State.  Tl.c 
credit  could  not  be  taken  for  taxes  pan! 
with  respect  to  crops  or  timber  grown 
on  the  surface  of  a  mineral  property  and 
no  credit  could  be  taken  for  taxes  pind 
with  resiXK-t  to  minerals  that  are  not 
eligible  for  a  Fe<leral  i)ercentage  deple- 
tion allowance  Hnally.  the  tax  would 
have  to  be  a  .severance  tax.  it  could  not  b<' 
a  general  sales  tax  or  an  income  lax 
applied  generally  to  the  income  from 
most  .sources  Any  .severance  tax  paid  b\ 
a  holder  of  a  royalty  or  other  non- 
operating  interest  would  be  treated  as  if 
it  had  been  paid  by  the  holder  of  ih- 
working  interest 

The  bill  provides  for  the  exchange  of 
information  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Crovernment  That  is.  upon  re- 
quest, the  Internal  Revenue  Sorvicr 
would  inform  a  State  of  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  gross  in- 
come from  a  mineral  iirpperty  locat«'d 
withm  the  State. 

Mr  President  this*  bill  would  permit 
the  states  to  utilize  an  important  source 
of  tax  revenue  which  they  now  are  m- 
hibitt^d  from  using  because  of  inter.stat<' 
comijetition  The  bill,  at  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  P'ederal  Government,  would  i)n5- 
vlde  much  needed  as.sistance  to  the 
States.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  uive  it  their  support.  I  nsl: 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  table 
previously  referred  to  and  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  P>f.C(m;i. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  !ecci\i  ti  and  appio|inate!y  i'."-- 
f erred:  and.  witliout  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Recoed 

Tlie  bill  ^S.  29341  to  assist  the  States 
in  raising  revenues  by  making  more  uni- 
form the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  im- 
ro.sed  by  States  on  t!ie  .severance  of 
minerals  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2934 
Z?t"  it  enacted  by  the  Senatf  (md  House  or 
Rcpresfntatives  of  the  United  States  vt 
America  in.  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  sub- 
title D  of  the  Intcrn.Tl  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  mlscellancjus  excise  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  ;it  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER    4  2— &EVER.\NCE    TAX 

"Sec  4941    iMi'osmo.N  ok  Severance  Tax  on 

Minerals. 

"(a)  Imposition.- -There  l.s  hereby  lmpo.''e<l 
on  the  severance  of  minerals  from  a  mmcr.il 
property  located  witliln  the  rmted  States 
an  excise  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  pross 
income  from  the  properly  during  the  l.ixab:e 
period. 

■ibi  I.l.iblllty  ror  Tax — Tlie  uix  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
who  holds  the  working  interest  in  Uie  min- 
eral property 

Sec  4y42  Definition  a.vd  Rcles. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"lai  Mineral  Property — The  term  'mlnera! 
property'  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
■property   has  for  the  purposes  of  section  61J 
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I  relating  lo  tlie  allowance  for  percenUige  de- 
pletion), and  any  election  made  under  sec- 
tion 614  to  treat  several  mineral  properties 
a.s  a  single  property,  or  lo  divide  one  mineral 
property  into  separate  properties,  shall  be 
erfrctive    lor   piirjioses   of   this   chapter. 

"(b)  Gross  Income  from  the  Properly. — 
The  term  j-Tosb  income  irom  the  properly' 
lucms  the  gross  income  from  the  properly 
ilcri-. ed  l)y  tlie  holder  of  the  working  Interest 
iluring  Ills  taxable  period,  computed  in  ac- 
.  >rdance  with  the  provisions  of  section  613 
subjt^ct  to  the  following  modUications: 

"(1)  Tliere  shall  not  be  excluded  any 
amount  on  account  of  rent  or  royalties  or 
iH.nuses  paid  in  respect  of  the  pri)))erty. 

•i2i  ITicie  shall  be  included  in  computing 
:-urh  gro.ss  income  froin  the  property  an 
.imount  equal  lo  any  amount  paid  lo  the 
holder  of  a  production  payment  in  satisfac- 
tion or  reduction  of  the  jiroduction  pay- 
ment. .^ 

"(3)  There  shall  be  Secluded  in  computing 
such  gross  income  ;r.)m  tlie  properly  any 
amount  received  from  the  sales  of  a  produc- 
t.on  payment. 

The    provisions   (t    iiar.igrajilis    ili    and    (2) 
hall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  amount 
iwid    to   the   fnlted   States,  or  to  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(c)  Working  Interest -The  term  'work- 
inij  Interest'  In  a  mineral  i)roperty  lnc:udes 
i.nly  an  interest  which  is  an  operating  min- 
eral interest  as  defined  in  section  614(d). 

(d)  T.ixable  Periixl.— The  term  taxable 
;>eriod'  nie:ins.  with  respect  to  any  mineral 
Iirot>erty,  the  taxable  ypLU-  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tain  7701(a)  (23  I  I  of  the  person  who  holds 
the  workine  Interest  In  such  property, 

■(e)  Person — The  term  'person'  includes 
a  trust,  an  estate,  and  a  partnership  (includ- 
ing   a   Joint    venture    whose    members    have 
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made    the   election   provided    for    in    section 
7G1  (  a  )  I ." 

(b)    State. — The  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
"Sec.  4943.  Credit  Against  Tax. 

"(a)  Severance  Taxes  Paid  to  a  Stale  or 
Political  Subdivision^^ 

"(1)  The  taxpayer  may,  to  tlie  extent  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4941  with  respect  to  any 
mineral  property  the  amount  of  severance 
taxes  paid  by  him  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  as  severance  taxes  with  respect 
to  such  mineral  property 

■■(2)  The  credit  shall  be  permitted  against 
the  lax  for  the  taxable  perif>d  only  for  the 
amiunt  of  severance  t  i.xps  pa-d  with  respect 
to  such  period.  The  t.ix  iinposed  by  section 
4941  on  the  gross  income  from  one  mineral 
property  shall  In  no  c.a-se  be  credited  with 
severance  taxes  paid  with  respect  lo  another 
mineral  property 

"(3)  The  credit  against  the  tax  for  any 
taxable  jieriod  shall  be  i>ermilted  only  for 
severance  taxes  paid  on  or  before  the  last  day 
upon  which  the  taxpayer  is  required  under 
section  6071  to  file  a  return  for  such  period; 
except  that  credits  shall  be  permltu-d  for 
severance  taxes  paid  after  such  hust  day.  but 
such  credit  shall  not  exceed  90  p-^rcent  of  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  allowable 
as  a  credit  on  .'iccount  of  s;ich  severance 
taxes  had  they  been  paid  on  or  l>efore  such 
last  day. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'severance  tax'  includes  a  tax  based  on  the 
gross  Income  from  the  property  i  as  defined 
in  section  4942(b))  derived  by  the  holder 
of  the  working  interest  in  such  propertv.  but 
such  terin  does  not  include — 

"(A)    any  tax   based   on   the   severance   of 


minerals  from  a  mineral  projierty  l:>cated 
outside  the  territorial  b<-iundanes  of  tlie 
State  or  political  subdivision  nnp  jsme  ;':ie 
tax, 

"(B)  any  t.ix  Imposed  on  the  f.•^cr:ln^e  of 
t;mber,  or  of  any  crop  frown  on  ilie  surface 
of  the  nuneral  property,  or  <.f  any  mineral 
with  respect  to  which  an  allowance  for  per- 
centage depletion  is  not  ,iIlowahle  uiicler 
section  613, 

"(C)  any  tax  imposed  irenerally  on  rTt.ss 
s,tU'.s  or  pro.ss  rcceiiits.  or 

■■(D)  an  income  t.ix  .ipplied  generally  lo 
income  from  all  or  most  sources. 

■■(.'))  Any  severance  t.ix  paid  by  tlie  holdfr 
of  a  royalty  or  (jthcr  nonoperatiiig  mineral 
interest  with  respect  to  productliiii  irom  ,i 
mineral  property  ,shall  be  treated,  f.ir  ttia 
purposes  of  paragraph  ill,  as  having  b'^en 
paid  by  the  holder  of  the  working  interest. 
"Skc,  4944,  Information  to  Statks. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall,  ii;i  -i 
file  request  of  anv  official  of  a  State  or  polit;- 
cal  subdivision  thereof  lawfully  charj^ed  Willi 
the  administration  of  a  severance  tax  im- 
posed by  such  Stale  or  political  subduislon, 
lurnish  to  such  official  a  copy  of  any  schedule 
or  statement  filed  by  any  taxpayer,  with  re- 
.sjiect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  1. 
which  discloses  the  amount  claimed  bv  the 
taxpayer  under  section  C13  as  his  cro.ss  in- 
come from  a  mineral  jjropertv  located  v.-it'i- 
111  such  Slate.  The  mformaiion  so  obtained 
may  be  used  only  for  tlie  administration  of 
tlie  ,=ever;aice  tax  imposed  by  such  State  or 
jiolitical  subdivision," 

Sec,  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  the  severance  oi  niin- 
trals  after  December  31,   1968 

The  table,  jjresented  by  Mr,  Metcai.f, 
is  as  follows : 


DATA^OR  1965  OH  V.UUI   OF  MK^fRAl    PRODUCTICIN   BY  fTATlS  A'JD  "TATF  CHI  ICTIOr'S  OF  StVER.AKCt  T,\XES  ON   HHURALS 


[In  tlousand^  ol  datl;ir^j 


Value  ot 

niinrraj 

I  toduction 


(1) 


State  col-  Propose() 

Proposed  lechons  of  5-percent  tax 

5  percent  tax  severance  taxes  m(nus  Slate 
on  minerals        collections 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Alabama 

Alaska  

A'Uona   

.'■ikansas 

I   tliiofnia 

■:.  'lorarto. 

1  inneclicut 

li»l,i.vare 

fiiriiia   

i.pnrpta   _ 

HaAaii 

liiaho  

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Iowa  .    

•■jnsaj 

•".^'iluckv   

I     uisi3:ia, 

'•"air.e      '    .     , 

'.'.nyland  .    .      

Va^^achusetts 

'•'ichiRsn 

','ifinesota 

'•  I'l'assippi.. , 

'.■(.^sourt     

'."uMtana , 


249.778 

12,  489 

1.352 

82,683 

4.134 

3,535 

6.^0,  565 

31.028  . 

190,  127 

9,506 

3,880 

, 699.  359 

84.  968 

1.366 

352.  005 

17,600 

1.027 

21.346 

1,067  . 

1,980 

99  . 

295.  447 

14.772 

195 

148.697 

7,430  . 

21.253 

1,063  . 

114.914 

5.746 

236 

618.313 

30.916  . 

230,010 

11.500 

353 

119,313 

5.966  . 

56S.  392 

28.  420 

503 

498.  364 

24.918 

273 

430,140 

171,507 

205,313 

16.734 

837  .. 

74. 161 

3,708  .. 

38, 473 

1,924  . 

602.  127 

30,106 

993 

550.277 

27.514 

20.647 

211.360 

10.568 

10.549 

.•'27.  950 

11.398 

13 

245.  258 

12.263 

3,332 

11.  127 

599 

31.028 

5,626 
83,  602 
16.573 

1,067 

99 

14.577 

7.430 

1,063 

5,510 
30.916 
11.147 

5,966 

27,917 

24.  645 

-33,  805 

837 

3.708 

1,924 
29,113 

6.867 

19 

11.385 

8,931 


Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  lersev- 
New  Mexico. . .. 
New  Yor)( 
North  Carolina,. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio   

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah.  

Vermont      

Virginia   .    

Washington     

West  Vireinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming     


Total 


Value  ol 

mineral 

production 

(1) 

78,521 

112,632 

7,OUO 

75,  595 
820,  327 
301.254 

71.878 
101.807 
488,  040 
997,391 
107,484 
903. 408 
3,947 

45,593 

S?,  707 

182,584 

5.  019.  750 

444,  262 

25,910 
274.  297 

89.092 
891,800 

76,010 
505,  806 

22, 906.  051 


State  col- 
Proposed  lections  ot 
[lercent  tax  stverance  taxes 

on  minerals 


(?) 


(3) 


3,928 

5.  6,32 

350 

3,780 

41.016 

15.063 
3.594 
5,090 

24.402 

49,  870 
5.374 

45. 170 
197 
2.280 
2.635 
9,  129 
250,  988 

22.213 
1,296 

13,715 
4,455 

44,  590 
^,8u0 

25, 290 

1,145.302 


850 
48 


28.609 


3,453 


39,921 
225 


210 


131.217 
3,390 


109 

451,609 


andlru""Deriren,c;Tor^me^.lVerc,^^^^^  '"""  "'  "'""  "™"'  '"'"^^    1%S,  clumn  2  computed  trom  column  1 ,  column  3  fro.  State  Tax  Collections  „ 


Proposed 
j-percent  lax 
minus  State 

C'jllf-ctions 

(4) 


3,075 

5,584 

350 

3,780 

12,  4i,7 

15,063 
3,594 
1,637 

24,4u2 
9.949 
5.149 

45, 170 

197 

2.280 

2.425 

9,  129 

119,771 

18. 823 
1.296 

13.715 
4.455 

44.590 
3.800 

25. 181 

633,693 
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.^MEJvDMENT  OF  TITLE  II  OF  SbCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM 
■DISABILITY" 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  1967  amend- 
nienls  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  dis- 
ability— except     for     certajn     cases     of 


blindness^was  defined  as  the  inability 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  de- 
terminable physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment which  could  be  expected  to  result  in 
death  or  which  had  lasted  or  could  be 
expected  to  last  for  a  continuous  period 
of  not  less  than  12  months. 

On  August  18.  the  House  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  H.R.   12080.  the 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Section  156  of  that  bill  redefined  the  defi- 
nition of  disability  contained  in  section 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  in 
applyine  the  basic  definition — except  for 
the  spcial  definition  for  the  blind,  and 
except  for  purposes  of  widow's  or  widow- 
er's insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
disability — an  individual  could  be  deter- 
niined  to  be  under  a  disability  only  if  his 
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Impairment  or  impairments  were  so  se- 
vere that  he  is  not  only  unable  to  do  his 
previous  work  but  could  not,  considering 
his  axe.  education  and  work  experience. 
ent;af?e  in  any  other  kind  of  substantial 
cainful  work  which  exists  in  the  national 
economy  regardless  of  whether  such 
work  exlstH  in  the  u-eneral  area  in  which 
he  lives,  or  whether  a  specific  job  vacancy 
exists  for  him.  or  whether  he  would  be 
lured  if  he  applied  for  work 

On  November  17.  I  offered  an  amend- 
m^nt  to  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967  It  was  simply  a  request  to  return 
to  exlstlnk'  law  and  remove  the  restrictive 
definition  of  disability  contained  in  the 
Hou.se  pa-ssed  bill  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment after  havini?  listened  to  an  im- 
pre.sslve  list  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  Finance  Committee  and  testi- 
fied in  opposition  to  the  definition  sent 
over  to  us  by  the  Hou.se  Once  a«ain  I  ask 
unanimous  con.se;it  that  the  p^-rtinent 
excerpts  from  the  evidence  submitted  to 
the  Finance  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  iwint 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
•were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFINITION    OP    DIS.\BIIirT 

(AFL  CIO.  statement  of  George  Meany, 
hearings,   p     1434-35) 

The  House  included  -i  more  restrictive  deft- 
nillon  of  disability  than  now  in  the  law  by 
providing  that  a  disabled  worker  is  not  ell- 
Kible  rVir  disability  benefit.';  if  he  can  enttage 
m  any  kind  of  substantial  tralnfiil  work 
which  exists  anywhere  In  tlie  national 
econamy 

The  lar^e  majority  of  the  seriously  dis- 
abled are  .)\  er  50  We  .ill  know  t hat  once  nn 
older,  disabled  person  loses  his  job.  his 
chances  ot  obtaining  a  .similar  position  are 
about  zero.  It  Is  unrealistic  ind  unfair  to 
say  to  this  severely  disabled  worker  that  he 
IS  not  disabled  because  there  may  be  em- 
ployment someplace  in  the  national  econ- 
omy which  he  might  be  able  to  iiandle  even 
though  he  ha.j  no  way  of  reaching  that  place 
and  it  IS  very  anllkeiy  he  would  be  hired  if 
he  did  apply  A  major  complaint  of  disabled 
workers  has  been  the  stringent  administra- 
tion of  the  disability  provisions  Greater  lib- 
eralization, not  lettriction.  is  needed. 

The  problems  of  disability,  iige  and  unem- 
ployment are  all  interrelated  md  what  Is 
needed  is  a  comprehensive  and  broad  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  them  as  a  group.  Many 
people  sulTer  chronic  ill  health  during  iheir 
later  working  life.  Unless  they  .ire  so  totally 
disabled  that  they  can  meet  the  stringent 
definition  of  disability  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  they  -ire  in  an  economic  no-man's-land. 
They  are  unable  to  work  but  are  not  yet  eli- 
gible   for    their   ret;ular   retirement    benefits. 

There  are  .i  number  of  changes  that  could 
be  made  m  the  Social  Security  Act  that  would 
help  .lUeviate  this  problem 

First,  we  feel  there  should  be  an  occupa- 
tional detinition  of  disability  that  would  per- 
mit older  workers  ,ifter  age  50  or  55  to  re- 
ceive disability  benefits  if  iheir  disability 
prevents  them  from  doing  their  usual  occu- 
pation. 

Second,  an  increase  ;n  the  number  of  drop- 
out years  in  the  benefit  formula  would  also 
helo  At  the  present  time  the  social  security 
law  permits  the  dropping  out  of  5  years  of 
low  or  no  earnings  in  computing  a  worker's 
benefit  which  does  provide  some  limited  pro- 
tootlon  .igainst  unoinployineut.  illness  .md 
1  w  earnings  Because  of  the  low  wage  bases 
In  tlie  earilcr  years  of  the  .=■>  tern,  which 
must  be  used  in  computing  the  average 
wage  on  which  benefits  are  based,  the  typi- 
cal worker  receives  a  low  percentage  of  hla 
wages  earned  .shortly  belore  retirfment  The 
problem    Is    compounded    for    older    workers 


who  are  laid  off  by  plant  closings  technologi- 
cal changes.  Ill  health,  etc  who  must  Include 
these  years  >'f  low  i.r  ^er.  ■  earnlngR  In  deter- 
mining their  avertige  wage  Additional  drop- 
out years  would  be  of  great  help  to  them 

Third,  the  AFI,  CIO  also  advocates  a  flex- 
ible zone  ijf  retirement  between  tiO  and  tJS 
that  would  f)ermlt  retirement  at  age  fiO  with 
less  than  full  actuarial  reduction  In  gen- 
eral, ivs  workers  grow  older  they  often  find 
the  pace  of  their  work  Is  beyond  their  phys- 
ical ability  .A  flexible  /one  of  retirement 
If  coupled  with  .i  substantial  Increase  In 
benefits  would  permit  the  Individual  to  make 
.1  retirement  decision  during  a  peruxl  of 
years  based  on  his  financial  res<3urces.  age. 
health  and  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 

Tliough  the  social  security  jirogram  can 
be  of  considerable  value  to  uaemploved  older 
workers,  we  know  that  It  cannot  solve  what 
Is  essentially  an  unemployment  problem 
We  are  also  advocating  changes  in  other  pro- 
grams so  that  efforts  In  these  various  pro- 
frrams  may  dovetail  to  solve  this  social 
problem  It  may  not  be  possible  to  include 
all  I'r  most  of  our  proposals  lor  changing  the 
SfK-lal  Security  law  In  this  respect  In  the 
present  legislation,  but  at  the  very  least. 
Congress  should  refrain  from  making  the 
problem  of  older  workers  more  diltlcult  by 
.1  more  restrictive  definition  of  disability. 

DFFINmON    OF    DISABII-ITY 

(American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.. 
A  168 1 
We  are  also  pleiused  that  H  R  l'208O  has 
Included  disabled  surviving  divorced  wives 
and  disabled  widowers  for  cash  benefits. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  requirement  of 
attainment  of  age  50  for  eligibility  would 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  otherwise  eligi- 
ble disabled  widows,  surviving  divorced 
wives,  and  widowers  Simtlarty,  icc  believe 
that  the  detinition  of  (liiability  for  these  in- 
dividuah  is  unduly  harsh  imd  should  be 
mtide  the  same  as  the  definition  of  disability 
tor  beneficiaries  of  the  disability  imturnnre 
program  We  also  would  strongly  recommend 
that  the  casta  benefits  be  82'j'-  of  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  immediately  upon 
eligibility  for  benefits  rather  than  gradtiated 
from  50'  to  82'..  '  .  The  Amerlcnn  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  welcomes  the  extension 
of  the  provision  covering  blind  persons  be- 
tween the  age  of  21  and  31  for  cash  dls- 
.iblUty  Insurance  benefits  |i)  all  types  of  dis- 
abled persons  who  meet  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability In  the  law  However,  w>c  believe  that 
the  guidelines  in  the,  new  Section  223{d)t2) 
(Ai  concerning  the  definition  of  disability 
are  unduly  har^h.  The  individual.t  corercd 
lor  ('ash  benefits  are  severely  disabled  under 
the  definition  in  the  existing  law.  and  this 
definition  shO'uld  not  be  made  i.ny  itricter 
than  It  already  is. 

OEPINIIION    CiP    DtSABILITT 

(Georgia  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Conyers. 
Ga  .  A22 1 

Conyers.  Ga., 

August  24.  1967. 
Hon   RissEi.1.  B.  Long. 

Chatrm'in    Senate  Contm-.ttce  on  Finance. 
Senate  Oljice  Building. 
IViM'i  rgton.  P  C 

Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
CoMMiTTEt-  You  now  ha\e  before  you.  for 
consideration,  H  R  12080  as  adopted  by  the 
Hou5e  This  bin  contains  many  excellent  and 
progressive  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
iity  act  .ind  In  general,  the  Georgia  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  supports  this  bill 

However.  Section  156  contains  the  most 
regressive  and  punitive  definition  of  disabil- 
ity ever  to  be  included  In  a  public  assist- 
ance law  since  the  days  of  the  Elizabethan 
"poor  laws'  This  provision  makes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  theoretically  possible  employment 
for  a  disabled  person  sufficient  grounds  for 
denying  public  assistance  payments,  whether 
or  not  such  employment  opportunities  ac- 
tually  exist   for   him    7t   is  our  t>ellef   that 


public  !is,slstance  m  all  cateporles  .shoviM  ho 
granted  on  the  basis  of  definite,  objective 
criteria  and  not  be  made  subject  to  the  whim 
of  Federal  and  St.ite  otflclals  The  i;reat  ina- 
Jority  of  the  severely  disabled  earne'^tly 
desire  to  become  self  sufflclent  .ind  contrib- 
uting members  of  society.  They  shoulil  be 
ciicourni^ert  and  .i.s.slsted  to  reach  this  ni>,il 
This  certainly  would  not  be  the  effect  of  t.'ie 
provision  written  into  this  bill  by  the  House 
Committee 

We  would  like  to  see  the  present  crlterici 
for  assistance  to  the  "totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled"  which  admittedly  Is  severely 
restrictive,  modified  so  that  tlie  criteria  useii 
for  eligibility  for  benefit  payments  to  tlv 
disabled  under  Title  11  of  the  social  securitv 
act  would  also  .apply  to  .ippUcants  for  a.s- 
slstance  to  the  dl.sabled  under  Title  XI\ 
This  would  require  the  elimination  of  the 
word  ■  [X'rmanently"  in  this  rule  and  tlie 
substitution  in  the  definition  of  dlsablerl 
wording  similar  to  that  now  contained  iii 
Title  II 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Sen.if.^ 
Finance  Committee  eliminate  the  phraseol- 
ogy to  which  objection  has  been  voiced 
herein,  and  the  Inclusion  in  the  .Senate  ver- 
sion provisions  \vhlch  will  allow  the  tot.ally 
disabled,  whose  disability  has  lasted  or  n 
expected  to  last  for  .it  least  twelve  (12i 
months,  eligible  for  public  assistance  pay- 
ments under  Title  IV  of  the  Act 

Respectfully  submitted 

Ned   r'RFTMAN. 

Presidt'nt. 
Georgia  Federation  of  thf  I'.ltnd 

PFFINmON    OF    DISABII.ITY 

(Gov.  Philip  H  Hoff.  Vermont  A109:  excerpt 
from  September  8.  1967,  letter  to  Long) 
(5)  .Social  Security  Disiiblllty  Protn"ani 
The  bill  sets  a  tighter  definition  of  dlsablLtv 
than  presently  exists  in  the  law  The  etfe.  t 
of  this  on  the  st.ates  will  be  to  require  cienieU 
applicants  to  seek  public  welf.ire  under  our 
State-Federal  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled  Program  rhls  simply 
amounts  to  an  abrogation  of  respon.sibllltv 
on  the  nart  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  pass  on  of  the  ftnnnclal  burden  to  the 
States. 

PEFlNITION    OP   DlSABrt-ITT 

(Bl.ndcd  Veterans  Association.  .American  .As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind:  excerpt 
from  statement  of  Irvin  P.  Schloss.  na- 
tional president  of  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation. .M60) 

BV.^  and  AAWB  endorse  the  provisions  •  f 
H.R  12080.  which  would  make  disabled 
widows,  survlvuig  divorced  wives,  and  wid- 
owers eligible  for  benefits  under  age  62.  even 
If  they  do  not  have  minor  children  in  their 
care.  However,  we  believe  that  the  require- 
ment of  attainment  ^f  age  50  for  eligiblh. v 

'would  work  an  uriiue  hardship  on  these  In- 
dividuals. Similarly,  we  believe  that  the 
definition  of  disability  for  these  Individuals 
Is  unduly  harsh  and  should  be  made  tnc 
same  as  the  definition  of  di.:abllity  for  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  disability  insurance  progr-'ni. 
We  also  would  otrongly  recommend  that  the 

^ash  benefits  of  82' 2  '  of  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  become  available  Immediately 
upon  eligibility  for  benefits  rather  than 
graduated  from  .50'     to  82'^'    . 

DEFINrrlON    OP    PISAEiriTY 

(National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens:  ex- 
cerpt from  statement  of  John  F.  Edelman. 
presic;°nt.  National  Council  of  Senior  Cit:- 
zen.s.  p.  1076-1077) 

The  House-passed  bill  contains  a  harshly 
restrictive  definition  of  disability,  forbids  for 
Widows  without  dependent  children  benefit.s 
below  age  50.  limits  the  primary  benefit  for 
Widows  at  age  50  to  half  of  tne  regular 
benefit  with  a  gradual  step-up  in  benefits 
determined  by  the  age  benefits   begin. 
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DEFINITION     OF    DISABILITY 

(Physicians  Forum:  excerpts  from  statement 
of  Malcolm  L  Peterson.  M.D  .  chairman 
of  the  Physicians  Forum.  New  York,  N.Y., 
A242 ) 

E  We  regret  the  more  restrictive  defini- 
tion of  disability  in  HH  12080  as  compared 
with  the  present  law.  and  we  regret  the  fail- 
ure to  include  disabled  beneficiaries  under 
Medicare  as  recommended  by  the  admlnls- 
tritlon. 

DEFINITION    OP    UISAIUI.ITY 

I  Excerpt  from  st^itement  of  Robert  M.  Gct- 
tings.  assist.uit  for  povernnicntal  affairs, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children,  p.  1935) 
Tlie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
impressed  concern  over  several  recent  court 
ueclslons  reversing  dcpartniental  determlna- 
Mons  of  cliL'iliilit v  for  tiis.ibility  payments. 
In  these  ea.ses.  HEW  found  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  not  ah.solutely  disabled  but  only 
disabled  relative  to  the  local  job  market.  In 
an  etrort  lo  correct  this  .'situation.  H.R.  12080 
revises  the  definUlon  of  disability  to  ])rovlde 
that  if  the  client  can  do  appropriate  work 
wlilch  is  signliicanlly  available  in  any  jjart 
if  the  economy  he  will  not  be  considered  dis- 
.bled  rhls  language  I.as  two  drawbacks  from 
the  i)olnt  of  view  of  the  retarded.  First,  a 
retarded  individual  may  be  able  to  live  and 
work  in  the  community  if  lie  Is  residing  with 
Ills  family  Inn  not  if  he  must  venture  forth 
on  his  own  without  jiroper  social  shelter. 
.Second,  the  detinition  of  feasibility  lor  pur- 
poses of  vocational  rehabilitation  depends  on 
the  availability  of  suitable  work  cpportunl- 
lics  locally  or  at  least  within  the  State.  The 
House  language  would  tend  to  hinder  proper 

■  oordlnation  between  welfare  and  rehabili- 
1  ition  programs  immediately  after  these  two 
activities  had  been  combined  for  adminis- 
trative iiurposes  in  the  new  social  and  re- 
liabllitation  service.  We  respectfully  suggest 
;hat  this  committee  include  clarifying 
i.inguape  in  ii.s  report  to  insure  that  the  new 
House  definition  <.f  disability  does  not  work 
to  the  dlsadvanuice  (f  retarded  citizens. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Only  one  witness  testi- 
fied in  .support  of  the  House  bill.  So  that 
my  colleagues  will  have  the  full  benefit 
01  all  the  testimony  ofTered  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  this  provision,  I 
asain  ask  that  the  statement  of  Paul 
P.  Henkel.  chairman  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Committee  of  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  lo  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  do  not  fippose  the  disability  insurance 
.uiiendments  proposed  In  H  R.  12080.  We  sup- 
i:iort  the  concern  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ove.-  the  extension  by  ju- 
dicial decisions  of  the  dclinition  of  disability. 
We  agree  there  is  a  need  for  a  stricter  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
:'.sk  that  excerpts  trom  my  remarks  for 
the  Record  on  November  17  be  printed 
;a  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  beine  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
'.vere  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;is  follows: 

Mr.  President,  in  this  whole  record,  the 
■nly  justification  for  t.iklng  this  backward 
■top  and  abandoning  the  position  we  took  on 
■'le  Social   Security  Amendments  of   1965  is 

■  le  testimony  by  Mr.  Henkel  of  the  Council 
'-  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Actually,  what  has  happened  Is  that  the 
iclal  security  system  and  the  Department 
I  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have  lost 

■  1  lawsuit.  The  courts  have  defined  disability 


using  definitions  out  of  the  Veterans'  Act. 
out  of  the  precedents  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  and  held  against  the  present 
definition  we  have  in  the  present  bill. 

Thus,  all  I  am  asking  is  to  return  to 
present  law  and  remove  this  restrictive  defl- 
iiltion. 

Going  back  lo  what  t!ie  court  has  ali-eady 
defined,  let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  it  ob- 
jects to.  For  instance,  the  ;idniinistratioii  is 
objecting  to  the  case  i.f  Leltwich  ..t':iiii.,t 
Gardner. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in 
Liftwich  V.  Gardner.  377  F.  2d  287  (19671. 
has  been  crliicized  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
iinni.stration  and  that  criticisin  ha~  hccn 
.idopted  in  the  '.'ommittee  report  I  Uo  not 
share  in  the  criticism  of  iliat  opinion.  I4i - 
c:iuse  of  the  signilicance  ol  that  decision 
wliich  centered  on  a  dis.ibleU  i.ither  of  nine 
children  and  so  that  iny  colleagues  luuy  nace 
the  full  benefit  of  the  court's  tliiiiklnt;.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  .innion 
printed  in  the  Kecop.d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  He-ohd. 
as  follows: 

"John  L.  Lcftwicli.  Appellee,  r.  John  W. 
Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Appellant.  No.  11015,  TTiilled  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit.  Arttiied 
March  7.   1967.  Decided  May   !.  1967 

"Social  Security  case.  The  United  .Stales 
District  Court  lor  tlie  Southern  District  ol 
West  Virginia  at  Beckley.  Jolm  A.  Field.  Jr.. 
Chief  Judge,  granted  claimant  a  iicriod  of 
disabillly  and  disability  insurance  oenefits 
and  Secretary  of  Health.  Education.  ,.nU  Wel- 
fare appealed.  The  Court  of  .Appeals.  Cr.iven. 
Circuit  Judge,  held  that  where  52-year-old 
manual  laborer  sulfered  Irom  spoiidylolis- 
thesis  and  had  congenital  marked  rurv.iiure 
of  spine  so  that  he  could  not  stoop,  bend  or 
lift  and  suflered  pain  when  he  sat  more  tlian 
10  minutes  and  all  of  the  time  while  lie  was 
standing,  he  was  totally  and  pei-manently 
disabled  for  purposes  of  disability  benelits 
under  the  Social  Security  .let  and  fact  ;hat 
he  chose  to  work  every  day  as  a  dishwasher 
to  support  his  family  did  not  preclude  him 
from  recovering  disability  benefits. 
".*.ffirmed. 

■  Before      Sobeloff      and      Craven,      Circuit 
Judges,  and  Harvey.  District  Judge. 
"Craven.  Circuit  Judge. 

"In  this  unusual  social  securuy  caie. 
claimant  Leftwich  was  denied  disability  ben- 
efits at  the  administrative  level  largely  be- 
cause he  has  the  admir.ible  niotivation  to 
insist  upon  working  for  the  .'-u])port  of  his 
family  despite  physical  inability  to  do  so. 
There  is  more  logic  than  common  senile  in 
such  a  result,  and  there  i.s  irony  not  intend- 
ed, we  think,  by  the  Congress.  We  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  district  court  granting  Left- 
wich a  period  of  disability  .md  disability 
insurance  benefits. 

"[1|  We  have  carefully  reexamiiicd  the 
record  as  a  whole  before  deciding  tliat  the 
decision  of  the  Hearing  Examiner  and  the 
Appeals  Council  is  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  'The  substantiality  of  the 
evidence  to  support  the  Secretary's  findings 
is  the  issue  before  each  court.'  Thomas  v. 
Celebrezze,  331  F.2d  541  1 4th  Cir.  1964). 
citing  Farley  v.  Celebrezze.  315  F.2d  704  i3d 
Cir.  1963),  and  Ward  \-.  Celebrezze.  .'ill  F.2d 
115  (5th  Cir.  1962). 

"|21  Although  we  review  the  same  record 
and  make  .the  same  determination  as  made 
in  the  district  court,  'lilt  should  hardly  re- 
quire articulation  to  note  that  an  appellate 
court  gives  great  weight  both  to  the  reason- 
ing and  conclusions  of  the  distnct  courts.' 
Farley  v.  Celebrezze,  supra,  315  F.2d  at  705 
n.  3.  There  is  here  no  inconsistency:  we 
are  influenced  by  the  decision  of  the  district 
court,  but  we-are  not  bound  by  it.  See  Rober- 
son  v.  Rlblcoff,  299  F.2d  761.  763  (6th  Cir. 
1962);  Flemming  v.  Booker,  283  F.2d  321.  322 
n.  4  (5th  Cir.  1960). 


"In  the  Hearing  Examiner's  decision  .ip- 
jiears  the  lollowing: 

"  'The  Hearing  Examiner  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  in  detail  each  of  the  medical 
reports  relative  to  the  cl.iinuuit  or  to  de- 
scribe the  two  hearings  previously  referred 
to.'  since  the  Hearing  Lxaminer  feels  that 
the  primary  i.ssue  to  be  resolved  herein  is 
whether  or  not  the  claimant's  present  job 
as  a  dishwasher  at  the  Plnecrest  Sanitarium, 
which  he  has  been  doing  since  around  June 
U(6fl  to  the  pre.=.cnt.  constitutes  the  ability 
li)  encage  in  substantial  f;ainful  activity 
within  the  ineaning  oi  the  disability  jjrovi- 
sioiis  of  the  Soci.il  Scciirily  Act  and  the 
regulations  implementing  such  ijrovisioiis." 
Consistent  wit':i  that  position,  the  he.iring 
held  at  Beckley.  West  Virginia,  on  September 
7.  11)65.  lasted  exactly  liftcen  niliiutes,  .At 
th.it   hearing,  the  HeariiiET  Kxunmer  .-aid 

"  It  would  appear  to  the  Hearing  Examin- 
er ihnt  the  reason  the  claimant's  ap|,'!i- 
c.'ilion  was  denictl  was  because  ol  his  work 
at  The  Pliiecrest  Sanitarium  as  a  dlshwasln  r 
.iiul  they  apparently  considered  this  .'S 
the  ability  to  engage  i:i  :.ubstantial  gai  r'll 
act;\ity.' 

"We  agree  with  the  Hearing  Fx.iminer  that 
it  is  unnecessary  lo  narrate  in  great  detail  the 
iiierlical  history  of  claimant.  Only  a  small  jiart 
of  it  will  make  it  crystal  clear  that  but  for  the 
fHU-tion  jiosed  by  his  minimal  employment 
lie  would  unquestionably  have  lieen  found 
rii;>l>le  to  engaL'C  in  .subst.mtial  cunfiil  iin- 
l<loynienl, 

'WORK     HISTORY     AND     UIS.\BII.I  TIES 

"■|3|  Letwich  is  now  (ifty-two  years  Ul 
Altiiough  lie  has  a  lilgh  sciiool  education,  ins 
entire  work  history  consisted  ot  manual  lab(jr 
in  the  c-jal  mines,  wliere  he  stuiered  two 
se\ere  Ijack  injuries,  one  in  la.'jl  and  another 
in  1953.  In  the  first  accident  he  sulfered  a 
fractured  right  clavicle,  fractures  of  the  ribs, 
and  injuries  to  the  lower  back.  In  the  laler 
•iccident  he  suilered  a  ruptured  disc,  which 
was  removed  by  surgery  in  1954-  Since  that 
ve.ir.  he  has  sulfered  Irom  spondylolisthesis. 
He  also  has  a  congenital  marked  ."-crilin.sis 
icurvature)  of  the  spine.  Flexion  of  tlie  spine 
is  lunited  to  two-thirds  and  side  bending  and 
extension  nil.  As  of  I'J6:l.  Dr  St;illard  rc- 
))orted  that  claimant's  condition  had  itrown 
)iiocressively  worse  and  that  claimant  could 
not  .stoop,  bend,  or  lift.  In  a  1964  report.  Dr. 
Ihiub  concluded  tiiat  the  claimant  was  'quite 
ilis.ibled'  and  could  not  return  to  the  mines. 
'The  Hearing  Examiner  noted  in  lils  deci- 
sion that  one  doctor  lurthcr  commented 
that  under  modern  screening  i)roce.sses  and 
I)re-empIoyment  examinations  tlie  claimant 
IS  barred  from  securing  ( mployment  •  •  • .' 
Typical  of  medical  opinion  in  the  file  is 
that  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Stallard.  who  concluded 
.is  of  May  12,  1961,  'this  patient  is  tjf.Uy 
.md  permanently  dis.ibled  irom  work  ' 

"In  addition  to  tlie  extremely  limiting 
physical  disability.  Leltwich  sulfers  irom 
iisychoneurotic  symptonis  which  the  neuro- 
psvchiatrist  lias  predicted  will  continue  'un- 
abated.' This  condllion  was  described  .  s 
'moderately  .'ievere'  .md  sufficient  io  m.Tke 
him  a  poor  candidate  lor  rehabilitative  re- 
training. 

"Despite  the  iurepomg  :,nd  much  more  tlie 
Hearing  Examiner  concluded  'that  the  ob- 
jective medical  evidence  of  record  establishes 
that  the  claimant  has  sutlered  moderate  im- 
pairments to  ills  musculoskeltal  |sic|  system 
that  would  preclude  him  from  engaging  in 
any  work  requiring  heavy  manual  labor  or 
lifting,  bending,  stoopmc.  etc  But  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  does  not  feel  the  objective 
medical  evidence  of  record  establishes  that 
tlie  residuals  of  the  claimant's  impairments 


These     were     Workmen's     Cumpensat.on 
hearings. 

-  Despite  liis  serious  injuries,  claimant 
worked  in  the  mines  (after  periods  of  recu- 
peration) until  in  19C9  he  was  rejected  by 
the  company  doctor. 
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to  his  musculoskeltal  |slc|  system  would  pre- 
clude him  from  engaging  In  all  substantial 
gainful  activity,  particularly  of  a  light  or 
moderate  type,  and  he  .V3  flnds  '  We  think  It 
apparent  that  the  Hearing  Examiner  and  the 
Appeals  Council  accorded  too  much  weight 
to 

"THE   OtSHWASKINO  JOB 

Much  of  the  record  and  the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminers decision  Is  devoted  to  consideration 
of  claimants  having  worked  for  approxi- 
mately tiie  past  five  years  a^  a  dishwasher 
at  Plnecrest  rfanitarlum  Claimant  says  in 
explanati'in  of  his  emplo;'ment  that  his  Job 
Is  ruther  easy  and  that  he  is  not  pushed  by 
his  supervisor  He  also  says,  and  it  rlngii  true 
when  read  with  the  re^it  of  the  record,  that 
he  workj  days  when  he  does  not  feel  like  it 
f..r  the  sake  of  his  f.imily  He  h.ia  nine  chil- 
dren dependent  upon  htm  By  way  of  cor- 
roboration, claimant  h.is  repeatedly  advised 
doctors  who  examined  him  that  he  endures 
p.'.in  while  he  wTlta  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  l.vlng  fur  his  family  that  he  has  pain  If  he 
sits  more  than  ten  n\uiules.  and  that  his 
b.ick  hurts  all  the  tlmv.-  wiiile  he  is  standing. 
Claimant  started  bis  dli^hwaahlng  Job  on 
M  iV  25.  19flU  He  put  In  t«n  hours  a  day  it 
first.  240  rmurs  a  month  and  earned  « 130  00 
a  month  As  of  1365.  his  work  diiy  w^s  eight 
hours,  totaling  184  hours  per  month,  for 
which  he  wax  paid  $150  00.  Although  be  la 
present  at  the  place  of  work  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  he  actuiUly  worka  only  four  to  live 
hourft  per  day  He  washes  dishes  by  the  use 
of  a  dishwashing  machine  and  scrubs  alumi- 
num pow  by  hand  He  does  no  lifting  Claim- 
anf  s  supervisor  testified  that  he  wis  not  ca- 
pable of  doing  anyrhing  but  dishwashing 
and  pot  washing,  .ind  th;;t  If  he  were,  she 
would  h.ive  asislgned  other  duties  to  him  She 
disclosed  that  he  could  not  have  obtained 
his  Job  without  poiuiciil  influence  and  sUifd 
that  a  lot  of  employees  it  the  luiultarlum  .ire 
persons  who  could  not  handle  Jobs  In  prtvnte 
Industry 

"The  Hearing  ExMnlr.er  conceded  that 
claimant  may  well  have  gotten  hi»  Job  on 
the  basts  of  politics.'  but  ::e  frit  that  claim- 
ant s  position  WIS  not  ;i  mude'  )i>b  involving 
minimal  or  tiding  tastes  which  mike  tittle 
or  no  dem.inc  on  the  individual  and  are  of 
little  or  no  utility  to  his  employer  or  to  the 
operation  t^f  »  business,  and  refused  to  apply 
the  exclusion  in  the  RetfiilatiOhi.  In  making 
this  determination,  the  Hearing  Examiner 
adverted  to  Hanes  v  Celebrezze.  3.57  F  2d  20U 
(4th  Clr  19ri4i .  and  ukniwledged  tnat  coun- 
sel for  claimant  ur-ed  its  similarity  to  the 
Instant  case.  The  He.irlng  E.xammer  rejected 
the  .inalogy  in  these  wcrda; 

"  Tlie  Henri ng  Ex-uTiitier  liao  .nvltes  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  .\driiai8!r'ti(Jn  does 
not  acquiesce  Iti  either  the  results  ur  the 
opinions  expre-^ed  by  t.'ie  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  .\ppeals  m  the  !J  i.-it*  case,  and  that 
It  does  not  ft.-el  tnat  the  decision  m  the 
Hancn  c:vse  is  binding  on  ;t  with  respect  to 
any  other  duablUtv  case.' 

"We  recCi^iuze  that  we  are  neither  tltisl  nor 
Infallible  However,  we  respefttuUy  sug.>(e&t 
that  Hearlnt;  Exanuiiers  In  this  circuit  may 
With  some  profit  consider  c  'ir  prior  decisions 
to  see  whether  or  not  tin-;-  "na-.e  value  as 
precedents. 

"In  Ha.'ie.*.  supra,  this  court  held  that  evi- 
dence Gf  claimant's  earnings  of  2125  00  per 
month  as  a  building  custodian  did  not  by 
Itse.f  and  in  view  of  other  evidence  consti- 
tute subbt.-uiual  evidence  to  support  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  s  decision  that  claimant  was  disquali- 
fied for  benefits  due  to  ability  to  engage  In 


substantial  gainful  activity  Judge  Boremau. 
writing  for  the  court,  expressed  the  view  that 
'the  court  below  erred  In  ascribing  control- 
ling significance  lo  the  evidence  of  claimants 
earnings  ■  The  decision  of  the  district  court 
affirming  denial  of  benefits  by  the  Secretary 
was  reversed  T 

'In  Plemmlng  v  Booker.  283  P  '2d  321  ftth 
Clr  1960).  despite  evidence  that  the  claim- 
ant averaged  Ave  days  a  week  work  at  a 
used  car  lot  for  which  he  w.ia  paid  $15  00 
or  820  no  a  week  It  was  held  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  claimant  had  e&t,ibllshed  his  In- 
ability to  engage  in  any  fiihxiantiat  gainful 
activity  Judge  Rives,  speaking  for  the  court, 
thought  It  not  inappriiprlate  to  borrow  tests 
of  disability  from  other  areas  of  the  law. 
The  quotations  relied  upon  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  fire  worthy  of  reproduction  here 

"  In  Berry  v  United  States.  1941.  31'J  US. 
450.  455.  456  fll  S  Ct  637.  630.  85  I,  Ed  945. 
Mr  Justice  Black,  spenklng  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  said: 

"  '  It  was  not  necessary  that  petitioner  be 
bedridden,  wholly  helpless,  or  tliat  he  should 
abandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  In 
order  for  the  Jury  to  find  th;it  he  was  totally 
and  permanently  atsable<t.  It  cannot  be 
doubri-d  that  If  petitioner  had  refrained  from 
trvlng  to  do  any  work  at  .ill.  .aid  the  same 
evidence  of  physical  Impairment  which  ap- 
p»:»rs  in  this  record  had  been  offered,  a  Jury 
could  have  properly  found  him  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  And  the  Jury  could 
have  found  that  his  efforts  to  work — all  of 
which  sooner  or  later  resulted  in  failure — 
were  made  not  because  of  his  ability  to  work 
but  bpciu.se  of  his  unwillingness  to  live  a 
life  of  Idleness,  even  though  totally  .and 
permanently  dlsnbltd  within  the  meaning  of 
his  policies."  ' 

■  'In  Mabrv  r.  Travelers  Ins.  Co..  5  Clr.. 
1952,  lfi3  P.  2d  407.  498.  Judge  Holmes,  for 
I  the  Fifth  I  Circuit,  said. 

Pinched  by  p.^vcrty.  bciet  by  adversity, 

driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  keep  the 
wolf  away  from  Uie  doer  th,Dugh  not  physi- 
cally able  to  work:  ,".tid.  uiuier  the  law  in 
this  cose,  the  fnct  that  the  woman  worked 
to  e-irn  her  living  did  not  prevent  a  Jury  from 
finding,  from  the  evidence  before  It.  that 
she  w.is  U)t.-.llr  and  permanently  disabled 
even  w.u'e  working.  ' '  ::83  P.  2d  at  324. 

"The  siQUlajlly  of  Lfftwlch's  situation  to 
those  of  cUlmnnts  In  Hanen  and  Booker  is 
a;pi.reiit.  No  fs-o  carrj  arc.  of  cmrse.  exactly 
alike  But  Heating  Examiners  may  not  quit 
thinking  wl'.cn  a  clalmuT^t's  earmnfs  roach 
a  magic  mark-  The  te  t  is  not  whether  Left- 
wlch  by  will  power  can  stay  on  his  feet  yet 
another  d:iy — but  whether  objectively  and 
in  the  intAllty  of  circumstances.  Including 
especliitrr  his  nfflictlons,  he  is  disabled  with- 
in the  me.ining  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Substantial  inedlcii  evidence  ett  iblishes  that 
claUnait  v.\-i8  tottiUy  and  permanently  dis- 
abled In  4iiltc  of  >  uch  disablement,  he  chose 
to  wrri:  evt-!/  day  t:>  support  iiis  family.  The 
statute  deancs  disability  as  ^n  •in:ibillty  to 
engage  in  any  s'.ibstantl.il  g  ilnful  actl.lty." 
In  thi«  c,ise.  the  emphasis  prop?r!y  Is  on 
ittabtUtn.  We  think  the  Compress  did  not  In- 
tend to  exclude  from  the  beneflts  of  the  Act 
those  dloabled  pers..ns  '.vho  bec<iute  of  char- 
acter and  a  sense  of  re'.pcinslbtttty  for  their 
depndcnts  .".rf  ni;i»t  denervin;;. 

"Afllrmed." 


•The    exclusion    reads    as    follows:    "Made 

work  '.  th.it  Is',  worth  involving  tiie  perform- 
ance of  minimal  or  triaing  duties  which 
make  little  or  no  demand  on  the  individual 
and  are  of  little  or  no  utility  to  his  employer, 
or  to  the  operation  of  a  business,  !f  self- 
employed,  does  not  demonstrate  ability  to 
engage  lu  substanUal  gainful  activity. 


•But  cf.  Can^.dy  v  Celebrezze.  367  P2d 
486  i-ith  Clr.  Ibiiui,  dimmons  v.  Celebrezze. 
3(j2  F  2d  753  i4;:i  Clr.  Iy66i;  Brown  v.  Cele- 
biezze,  347  r  Ja  227  i4th  Clr    1965). 

20  C  P.R.  i  404.1i34  provides  in  pertinent 
part 

"(b)  Eurntngf  a.  a  •rtonthiy  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  SlfiO.  .'m  individual's  e..rnings  from 
work  activities  aieraging  In  excess  of  $100  a 
month  shall  be  deemed  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  engftje  m  lubitantlal  g.Unful  ac- 
uvlty  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  ' 


Mr  Metcalf.  Mr  President,  the  appropri- 
ate pirt  of  the  re[5ort  begins  nn  page  4fi. 
where  It  discusses  the  definition  of  dlsabllttv 
and  continues  on  through  pages  47,  40,  and 
49 

The  only  Justlflcitlon  given  In  the  report 
for  changing  the  UcMiinion   Is  this: 

"The  Social  Security  Administration  hfts 
indicated  th.it  In  larije  part  the  reasons  why  .i 
larger  number  nf  peofile  than  anticipated 
have  become  entitled  to  disability  benefit? 
are' 

"111  Greater  knowledge  of  the  protection 
available  under  the  program  leading  to  In- 
cre.ased  numbers  of  qualified  people  apply- 
ing for  bencllts" — 

They  are  complaining  about  the  fact  that 
more  people  know  about  the  b.i.slc  rights 
that  we  hHve  given  them,  and  thus  more 
qualified  people  are  netting  some  benefits. 

"i2)  Improved  methods  of  devcluping  evi- 
dence of  disability." 

That  means  that  they  have  learned  about 
the  case  In  court,  the  Leftwlch  against 
Gardner  case,  which  the  administration  Is 
complaining  about,  demonstrating  that  their 
disability  makes  them  qualify  under  the 
law. 

"(31  More  effective  ways  to  a&se?s  the 
total  Impact  of  an  Individual's  Impairment 
on  his  ability  to  work." 

In  a  vet«>ran'5  c.^se.  the  Supreme  Court 
unaiumouslv  declared,  and  in  a  rase  quoted 
In  the  HEW  case,  that  a  person  does  not 
liave  to  be  completely  or  totally  disabled. 
They  -said: 

"It   was   not   necessary   that   petitioner   be 
bedridden,  wholly  helpless,  or  that  he  should 
abandon    every    i>ofslble    effort    to    work    In 
order  for  the  Jury  to  find  that  he  was  totally 
and  permanently  disabled." 
What  Is  wrong  with  that? 
That    is    b.tslc    law.   That    Is   In    the   basic 
Workmen's  Compensation  law  in  most  States. 
Continuing  to  read: 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  If  petitioner 
had  refrained  from  trying  to  do  any  work 
at  all.  and  the  same  evidence  of  physical 
impairment  which  appears  in  this  record  had 
been  offered,  a  jury  could  have  properly 
found  him  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 
.\nd  the  Jury  could  have  found  that  his  ef- 
forts to  work — all  of  which  sooner  or  later 
resulti^d  in  failure — were  made  not  because 
of  his  ability  to  work  but  because  of  his 
unwillingness  to  live  a  life  of  Idleness,  even 
thougli  totally  and  permanently  disabl. i 
wlthm  the  meaning  of  his  policies." 
Continuing  to  read: 

"Pinched  by  poverty,  hiiet  by  adversity, 
driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  away  from  the  door  ihouijh  not 
physically  able  to  work:  and.  under  the  law 
In  till,  case,  the  fact  that  the  woman  worked 
to  earn  her  living  did  not  prevent  a  Jury 
from  finding,  from  the  evidence  before  it, 
lh.-L  she  was  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
'abl-?J  even  while  working." 

Mr.  President,  the  law  now,  as  written  by 
t.'ie  c-:jmmltt€e,  states  that  his  physical  cr 
menuHl  irapiirments  are  of  such  severity  th:: 
not  only  w.vs  he  unable  to  do  his  previous 
work  but  he  cannot,  considering  his  a??, 
e<lucation,  and  work  experience,  engage  tn 
any  other  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work 
which  exists  In  tiie  national  economy,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  work  exists  In  th; 
general  .aea  where  he  lives,  or  whether  a 
specific  Job  vacancy  exists  for  liim.  or 
whether  he  would  be  hired  if  he  applied 
for  one. 

There  is  ,in  exceptional  case  of  a  man 
disabled  In  the  nunes.  as  in  the  case  of 
Leftwlch  against  Gardner,  In  Montana. 

They  say.  well,  he  cannot  work  in  the 
mines  any  mure,  but  he  could  answer  the 
telephone  for  Arthur  Murray,  who  teaches 
dancing  back  In  New  York,  that  since  he 
could  solicit  pe<  pie  <  n  the  telephone  for 
dancing  lessons,  .is  part  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, he  would  have  to  leave  his  .'Stute  and 
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po  to  New  York  and  participate  in  such  an 

.u-tlvity 

Of  course,  that  Is  probably  beyond — com- 
ing up  under  the  definition — even  what  the 
Secretary  would  apply. 

Actually,  what  the  Secretary  could  apply 
inder  this  conclusion  Is  that  a  man  would 
liave  to  leave  the  f^eographlc  area  In  which 
lie  lived  and  he  would  have  to  engage  in 
•Aork  In  which  he  had  no  experience  either  by 
■ee.  education,  or  training,  and  if  such  work 
vcre  available  in  the  national  economy, 
whether  he  could  pet  it  or  not.  whether  he 
xiiiild  be  available  or  not.  whether  a  va- 
cancy existed,  he  would  still  be  disqualified 
because  of  disability. 

Yet,  when  we  made  the  change  in  1965, 
,iiia  changed  the  definition  of  disability,  we 
broadened  and  liberalized  this  portion  of 
•he  act  because  those  who  are  disabled 
i:i-eded   this   .sort   of   liberalization. 

For  instance,  the  courts  have  applied  this 
;ircrcdpnt  m  othor  areius — veterans,  work- 
;i.<'n'.s  compen.satioii  to  the  detriment  of  the 
(Iffinitlon  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Hfarlng  Examiner, 

The  reason  stated  to  tnke  this  severe  back- 
',v,ird  step,  to  broaden  the  bill,  as  the  chair- 
i.ian  has  stated,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  so- 
( ial  .security,  makes  this  the  most  important 
:i:ianclal  bill  that  h.a.s  ever  come  before  the 
■senate  so  far  as  increasing  and  broadening 
iii  tal  security  IS  concerned. 
But.  .so  far  as  those  who  are.  unfortunately, 
'ii.sabled.  .ire  concerned,  wp  arc  lining  back 
to  make  this  a  more  limited  bill  than  we  have 
f.cr  had  before. 

I  submit  Mr  President,  that  these  people 
Want  to  come  in  and  win  their  lawsuits.  They 
-liould.  therefore,  at  least  appeal  some  of 
'he  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  ,ind  get  some 
'.real  definition  before  they  come  out  to  the 
Senate  and  try  to  have  u.s  pull  their  irons 
"Ut  of  the  fire, 

I  submit  that  we  should  po  l>.ick  to  exist- 
ing law  We  .should  rrtiirn  to  the  law  we 
p.issed  m   1965. 

Mr.    President     I    ask    iinirimMis    consent 
that,   as   a    part  <if   my   remarks,   an   excerpt 
:rom    the    .Senate    lonmiittee    rojiort    be    in- 
liulPd  in  the  HEcojtD. 

Tlure  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
■rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
:ows- 

■  -1,  .\MF..VDMENT.s  . 'F  DlS.iblllrV   rROCR.\M 

■  The  .Social  .Security  .Amendments  of  1956 
extended    the    insurance    protection    of    the 
ocial   security  program  tj   provide   monthly 
:  cnpfits  ti.r  per.soiis  witli  disabilities  of  long- 
ontlnued    and    indefinite    duration    and    of 
iirticient  seventy  to  prevent  a  return  to  any 
i:bst4ii.tKil   cainlul   work     In   providing   this 
protection  :, gainst  i<iss  (>f  parninps  resulting 
:rom  extended   total  disability,  the  Congress 
'ieslgned    a    conservative    program.    Amend- 
:npni,s   enacted  in    1958  and    1960  liberalized 
.'IP  disability  program,  among  other  changes, 
•xiended    benefits   to   wives   and   children   of 
'he  disabled,  and  provided  for  the  payment 
:    benefits    to    disabled    workers    under    age 
60,    who    had    previously    been    excluded.    All 
the   recommended   changes   in   the  disability 
|>rovisiuns    of    the    program    would    be    ade- 
quately imanced  from  the  contributions  the 
'-ommittee    is    recommending    be    earmarked 
lor  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 

"(0  1  Elimination  of  the  long -continued 
and  indefinite  duration  requirement  from 
the  definition  of  disabihtu. 

"Under  present  law.  disability  insurance 
beneiits  are  payable  only  if  the  worker's  dis- 
ability is  expected  to  result  in  death  or  to  be 
of  long-continued  and  indefinite  duration. 
The  House  bill  would  broaden  the  disability 
protection  afforded  by  the  social  security 
program  by  providing  disability  insurance 
benefits  for  an  insured  worker  who  has  been 
otally  disabled  throughout  a  continuous 
period  of  6  calendar  months.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  House  provision  could  re- 
sult in  the  payment  of  disability  benefits  In 


cases  of  short-term,  temporary  disability. 
Under  the  House  provision,  for  example, 
benefits  could  be  paid  for  several  months  In 
cases  of  tempwrary  disability  resulting  from 
accidents  or  Illnesses  requiring  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  Immobility.  The  committee  believes, 
therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  require  that 
a  worker  be  under  a  disability  for  a  some- 
what longer  period  than  G  mmths  in  order 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits  As  a  result. 
the  committee's  bill  modifies  the  Hovise  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  disability 
benefits  for  an  Insured  worker  who  h.is  been 
or  can  be  expected  to  be  totally  disabled 
throughout  a  continuous  jjprlod  of  12  cal- 
endar months.  (Disability  insurance  benefits 
would  also  be  payable  if  disability  ends  In 
death  during  this  12-inonth  period,  provided 
the  worker  has  been  dls;iblcd  tliroughout  a 
waiting  period  of  fi  cilendar  months  prior  to 
death.  I  The  effect  of  the  prf)vlsion  tlie  com- 
mittee is  recommending  is  to  provide  dis- 
ability benefits  for  a  totally  d:s:ibled  worker 
even  though  his  condition  may  be  t-xpected 
to  improve  after  :i  year.  As  experience  under 
the  disability  program  li;\s  clemonstrated,  in 
the  great  majority  of  ca.ses  in  wliich  total 
disability  continues  for  at  least  a  year  the 
disability  is  essentially  permanent  Thus, 
where  disability  has  existed  lor  12  calendar 
months  or  more,  no  prognosis  would  be  re- 
quired. Where  ,i  worker  has  been  under  a 
disability  which  lias  lasted  for  less  than  12 
caieadar  months,  the  bill  would  require  only 
a  prediction  that  the  worker's  disability  will 
continue  for  a  tot'tl  of  at  lea.st  12  cal(?ndar 
months  after  onset  of  the  disability. 

'The  House  bill  modifies  the  provision  ot 
present  law  under  which  the  waiting  iverlod 
is  waived  in  subsequent  disability  so  ,is  to 
make  this  provision  more  restrictive  when 
applied  to  short-term  disabilities.  Since,  un- 
der the  definition  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending, disability  protection  would  be  lim- 
ited to  workers  with  extended  total  disabil- 
ities the  same  test  of  disability  initially  ap- 
plied should  also  be  applicable  in  second  and 
subsequent  disabilities.  Under  the  provision 
in  the  committee  bill,  benefits  would  be  paid 
'oeginning  with  the  first  month  of  onset  of 
the  second  or  subsequent  disability  and 
without  regard  to  the  waitina  period  require- 
ment if  the  individual  is  under  a  disability 
which  occurred  within  5  years  ol  the  termi- 
nation of  his  previous  disability  and  which 
can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or  lias 
lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last,  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  12  calendar 
months. 

"The  modification  in  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability recommended  by  the  coniniittcc  does 
not  change  the  requirement  in  existing  law 
that  an  individual  must  by  reason  of  his 
impairment  be  unable  to  'engage  in  .-.ny  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity.' 

"An  individual  with  a  disabling  impair- 
ment which  is  amendable  to  treatment  that 
could  be  expected  to  restore  his  ability  to 
work  would  meet  the  revised  definition  if  he 
is  undergoing  therapy  prescribed  by  his 
treatment  sources,  but  his  disability  never- 
theless has  lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last, 
for  at  least  12  calendar  months.  However,  an 
individual  who  willfully  fails  to  follow  such 
prescribed  treatment  could  not  by  virtue  ot 
such  failure  qualify  for  benefits. 

"The  committee  expects  that,  as  now.  pro- 
cedures will  be  utilized  to  assure  that  the 
workers'  condition  will  be  reviewed  periodi- 
cally and  reports  of  medical  examinations 
and  work  aotivity  will  be  obtained  where  ap- 
propriate so  that  benefits  may  be  terminated 
promptly  where  the  worker  ceases  to  be  dis- 
abled. 

"The  committee  retains  the  provision  in 
present  law  under  which  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  is  first  made  for  the  seventh 
full  month  of  disability.  The  House  bill 
would  have  authorized  payments  beginning 
with  the  sixth  full  month  of  disability. 
"It  is  estimated  that  if  benefits  were  pay- 


able for  disabilities  that  are  total  and  last 
more  than  12  calendar  months  but  are  not 
necessarily  expected  to  last  indefinitely, 
about  60.000  additional  people— workers  and 
their  dependents — would  become  immedi- 
ately eligible  lor  benefits  Benefit  payments 
under  the  provision  in  1966  would  total  $40 
million." 

Mr  Ci-RTis  Mr  President,  I  am  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  individual  cases  in 
which  the  .Senator  from  Montana  is  inter- 
ested We  have,  liowever.  a  lar  bro.idcr  ques- 
tion before  us.  When  it  was  undertaken  to 
jiay  benefit*  to  .i  disabled  person  just  .is 
though  he  werp  retired  because  of  age.  the 
decision  was  arrived  at  to  make  it  :i  narrow 
detinition 

Those  who  are  interested  mi'.'ht  turn  to 
tl:p  committee  report  beginning  near  the 
bottom  of  ii.ige  46.  wliKh  read.s  ■ 

The  present  law  defines  disability  (except 
for  certain  ca-ses  of  blindness  i  as  the  'in- 
ability to  engape  In  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  by  reiuson  of  any  medically  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  impairnn'tit 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or 
wliich  has  lasted  or  can  bp  expected  to  l.ist 
'or  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  12 
niontlis  ■ 

We  have  tlrs  strange  situation  This  nar- 
row definition  has  l>een  enlarged  by  interpre- 
tation of  the  courts.  It  is  quite  unlikely  th.it 
any  of  those  decisions  will  ever  pet  to  the 
SuiJreme  Court.  Consequently,  courts  all  over 
the  land  have  procppdpd  in  various  whvs. 
The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  disablliiy  re- 
tirement pay  has  pone  up  and  up 

The  allocation  to  the  disability  trust  fund 
lias  increased  from  0,50  percent  of  iiayroll 
in  l&,i6  1(1  0.70  percent  today,  and  will  be  in- 
irea.sed  to  0.95  percent  by"  the  committee's 
bill.  In  1965  the  Con.gre.ss  adopted  an  in- 
crease in  tlip  social  security  taxes  allocated 
to  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund;  a 
l:.rpe  part  of  which  wsis  needed  to  meet  .an 
actuarial  deficiency  of  0,13  ix-rcent  in  the 
system.  Again  this  year  the  administration 
h,as  come  to  the  Congress  asking  lor  an  in- 
crease in  the  taxes  allocated  to  that  fund 
to  meet  an  even  larger  actuarial  dphclpiicy, 
wliich  has  reduced  the  0.03-percent  surplus, 
estima'ed  .ifter  the  136.5  iimendinent--..  to  a 
(I  15-pprcent  deficiency. 

What  has  happened  is  that  even  tlioueh 
the  percentage  of  people  in  the  total  econ- 
omy has  not  increa.sed,  the  number  ol  people 
who  are  now  on  disability  retirement  has 
increased.  Because  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  felt  that  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability as  originally  written  by  the  Congress 
was  not  being  adhered  to.  it  inserted  this 
language  and  put  further  guidelines  m  it, 
as  appears  on  page  48  of  the  committee  re- 
port, where  Senators  will  find  the  loUowing 
interesting  comments: 

'When  asked  about  the  court  decisions, 
the  .Social  Security  Administration  sum- 
marized developments  m  the  courts  in  some 
jurisdictions  as — 

"iD  An  increasing  tendency  to  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Government  to 
identify  jobs  for  which  the  individual  might 
have  a  rea.sonable  opportunity  to  be  hired. 
ratlier  than  ascertaining  whether  JLibs  exist 
m  the  economy  which  he  can  do.  Claims  are 
sometimes  aKowed  by  the  court.,  -.vliere  the 
reason  a  claimant  has  not  been  able  to  pet 
a  Job  is  that  employers  Slaving  jobs  he  can 
do.  prefer  to  avoid  what  they  \lew  ,is  a  risk 
m  luring  a  person  having  .an  impairment 
even  though  the  impairment  is  not  such  as 
to  render  the  iiersoii  incapable  of  doing  the 
job  avaihible. 

"(2  I  A  narrowing  of  the  geographic  area  in 
which  the  jobs  the  person  can  do  must  exist. 
by  reversing  the  Department's  denial  in 
cases  in  which  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
Jobs  the  claimant  can  do  exist  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  his  home, 
rather  than  in  the  economy  in  general. 
"(3;  Tlie  question  of  the  kind  of  medical 
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evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  existence 
and  severity  of  an  imp»itrment  and  how 
conflicting  medical  oplnlona  and  evidence 
arc  r  )  be  resolvetl 

■i4i  While  there  have  heretofore  t>een  no 
m.ij  >r  differences  by  or  amon?  '.he  courta  on 
the  l-<sue  >f  disability  when  the  claimant  was 
[j-Tlorrninsc  w.Tk  at  a  level  which  the  Secre- 
tarv  under  the  repjlatlons  had  determined 
to  be  substantial  ijalnfiil  iictlvKy  this  lasvie 
w.is  recently  hi^hllijhted  and  publicized  in 
the  case  of  Le/txctch  v  Ga'dne^  The  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case  held 
that  the  claimant  was  under  a  disability 
despite  his  demonstrated  work  performance 
considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  substantial 
g.dnful  activity  " 

Then  the  Finance  Committee  said  this- 

"The  committee  concurs  with  the  state- 
ment >f  the  Committee  jn  Ways  md  Means 
instructing  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
tum  to  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
on  future  trends  of  Judicial  Interpretation 
of  this  nature  As  a  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion which  has  devel  iped.  the  conxmlttee's 
bill  would  provide  guidelines  to  reempha.s:ze 
the  predominant  Importance  of  medical 
factors    In    the   disability  determination  " 

In  summary.  It  nmounts  to  just  about 
this:  Congress  provided  for  the  disability 
program  It  provided  for  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  .vid  the  Finance  Conunittee  of 
the  .Senate  found  that  that  definition  of 
disability  was  being  exceeded  and  they 
pl.wed  In  this  bill  some  ^juldellnes.  I  believe 
they  should  be  left  In  there.  I  think 
to  depart  from  .i  rather  strict  .ind  narrow 
definition  of  disability  In  the  social  security 
pro<r^m  would  be  a  mistake.  That  Is  not 
to  s.iy  thiit  some  people  should  not  have 
consideration  In  other  programs.  I  regret- 
fully express  the  hope  that  the  ajnendment 
will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr  Metc.m-f  Mr  President,  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  a  memorandum  from  Robert  J. 
Myers.  «hlef  Actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  reads: 

•H.R.  IJOSt.  bt>m  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  :^  reported  by  the  Finance  CommUtee. 
would  provlce  a  more  detailed  definition  of 
■disability'  a;,  used  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  dlsabi.ity  benelits  under  Social  Secur- 
ity   It  has  been  proposed" — 

That  Is  my  amendment^ 
"that    this    detailed    definition    would    then 
be  eliminated,  so  that   the  definition  would 
then  be  that  in  present  Uw 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  change  would  not 
necessitate  any  increase  m  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  program,  since  I  did  not  re- 
duce the  cost  estimate  when  the  more  de- 
taiifd  definition  was  added  to  the  bill.  But, 
m  the  absence  of  the  more  detailed  defini- 
tion, there  Is  a  much  greater  likelihood  that 
the  costs  actually  developing  will  exceed  ray 
Intermediate-cost  estimate." 

So  we  do  not  need  to  add  any  further 
taxes;  we  do  not  need  to  add  any  further 
increases:  this  amendment  goes  back  to 
existing  law. 

I  p.iint  out  that  In  the  Leftwlch  case. 
which  I  mentioned  and  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  |Mr  CtrtisI  mentioned. 
Mr  Leftwlch  was  denied  disability  benefits 
by  the  hearing  examiner  and  Secretary  Mr. 
Leftwlch  could  not  stoop,  bend,  or  sit  down 
for  more  than  10  minutes  Yet  he  was  re- 
tliured  'o  take  a  Job  as  a  dishwasher  at  *130 
;\  m.:mth  to  support  himself  and  nine  chil- 
dren The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  quite  properly.  I  think,  held 
that,  under  that  definition,  a  man  who  could 
not  bend,  .-stoop,  or  sit  for  very  long  did  not 
have  to  take  a  Job  at  IIJO  a  month  while 
he  was  under  physical  pain  at  ,U1  times,  but 
was  entitled  to  disability  benelits. 

That  is  all  I  seek  To  go  back  to  that  kind 
(f  defln.tl'jn.  to  return  to  the  Kind  of  lan- 
i;ua^'e   Uin  we  bad  in  the   bill   in  the  1963 


act.  which  U>  my  mUul  actually  protects  all 
the  people  who  need  to  be  protected  pm- 
teot.8  the  nnanrU!  integrity  of  the  act  and 
win  prevent  us  from  taking  the  backward 
step  we  would  be  taking  .should  we  adopt 
the  definition  that  l.s  now  in  the  bill 

Mr.  MFrrCALP    On  November  17  the 

restrictivf  dfrtnition  of  dl.sability  con- 
tained in  tlie  Hou.so  biU  wa.s  put  to  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  and 
by  a  substantial  maru'ln  my  colleairue.s 
voted  to  delete  iho  Hoiise  definition  of 
disability.  However,  In  conference,  with 
one  minor  cliance  the  Senate  conferee.s 
recedtxl  on  this  amendment  a.s  they  did 
on  lu.st  about  f>ve.''ythirrt  el^e  that  t!ie 
.Senate  pas.sed  both  in  committt:^  and  nn 
the  floor. 

Today  I  am  rrlntroduclr.g  my  amend- 
ment in  th*^  fo.Tn  of  a  .Senate  bill  in 
which  I  am  Joined  by  35  of  my  colleagues 
as  cospoiLsors.  Those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  with  me  in  seeking 
atiain  to  return  fie  definition  of  dis- 
ability to  the  way  it  was  after  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  .Senatois  Bi^ookf.  BrrnicK.  Byrd  of 
West  Virrinia,  Case,  Cnurtrii,  Clark. 
Grueninc,  H,\rris.  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hill. 
Javits.  Kennedy  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Long  of  Mis.souri, 
-MfC^RTHY.    McGee.    McGovfrn.    Mans- 

riELD,   MONDALE     MONTOYA.    MORSE.    MfS- 

KiE.  Nelson,  Pell,  PRotTY.  Proxmire, 
Randolph.  Rieicoff.  Sparkman.  Sponc. 
T^'DiNGs,  Williams  of  Ntw  Jer.-^ey.  Yar- 
BORorcH.  and  Yocnc  of  Ohio. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  nppropriatcly  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  L'&3o)  to  ^mond  title  II  of 
the  Social  Se-curity  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  thf;  definition  of  the  term  tiisability. 
as  employed  therein,  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  in  iffoc.  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  .Amendments  of 
1967.  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf  'for 
himself  and  other  Senators',  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  CommiPlte  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2935 

Be  it  mac  ted  by  the  Senate  and  flouxe 
of  Repreaentatties  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  1 1 1  by  striking  out  paragraphs  i2i 
through  1 4)  thereof  and  {2)  by  redeslgnat- 
tng  [laragraph  <f>)  thereof  as  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  216(1) 
(1)  of  ruch  .^ct  Is  amended  by  striking  rut 
"paragraphs  i2i(A),  i31,  (4),  and  i5l"  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)". 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  disability  insurance  benefits  under 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  .\ct,  and 
for  disability  determinations  under  section 
216(1)  of  such  Act.  filed— 

(a I  In  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted,  or 

ibi  before  the  month  In  which  thi.'?  .\ct  Is 
enacted  If  the  applicant  has  not  died  before 
such  month  and  if — 

1 1 )  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  .ind  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before  such 
month,  or 

(2)   the  notice  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 ) 


has  been  so  given  before  puch  month  Init  i 
cIvU  action  with  respect  to  such  final  de- 
cision Ls  commenced  under  section  205(g)  (  f 
the  .Social  Security  Act  (whether  before,  in 
or  after  such  nion'hi  and  the  decision  in 
such  civil  action  has  not  become  final  bef(  ro 
.such  n.')nth 


LEOIPLXTION  TO  DEAL  WITH  THK 
CATASTF^OPHIC  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  EXPENSES  OP  THE  AGED 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today,  for  my.self  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators,  a  bill  to  provide  our 
aged  of  this  country  a  men  sure  of  assi.-^t- 
anco  toward  meeting  their  cata.'^troph  , 
pre.-^rlption  drug  expenses:  Mr.  .^NDFn- 
.so:;.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Brewstlr.  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Bvrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Eastianii.  Mr 
Grl'eninc.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  vl 
Mas.saLhu.'.etUs,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Loni; 
of  Mis.s  juri.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern. 
Mr.  MtlNTYRE.  Ml .  Macnuson.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  M.ndale,  Mr. 
MonsE,  Mr.  ?vIu.skie.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  RANnnipir.  Mr.  TvDiNrs,  Mr 
Yarborottgh.  nnd  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr  President,  a  week  aao  last  Friday. 
I  announced  my  intention  to  reintroduce 
legislation  to  help  deal  with  catastrophic 
prescription  diuu  exnen.ses  of  the  aaed 
Tlie  bill  I  am  now  introducing.  S.  29.^t). 
IS  desiKued  to  achieve  this  objective.  Tl^.e 
bill  amends  titlr  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  include,  among  the  health 
insurance  benefit.^,  under  the  part  B  pro- 
pram  of  medlcpre,  ih.e  coverage  of  certain 
drugs. 

Efforts  to  enact  a  druR  lenefit  for  the 
aged  ur.der  medicare  are  not  new  to  the 
Senate.  When  v.e  deliberated  the  merits 
of  tlie  medicare  les:islation  in  1965,  it  was 
;xiinted  out  that,  although  the  proRram 
under  consideration  would  bring  much 
relief  to  the  elderly  insofar  as  many  of 
the  economic  consequences  of  illness 
were  concerned,  a  failure  to  help  the 
older  American  meet  part  of  the  cost.^ 
of  prescription  medicines  would  leave  a 
critical  gap  in  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance protection.  And.  while  we  did 
enact  a  program  to  protect  old  folk.- 
against  the  costs  of  hospitalization  and 
other  .'services,  we  did  not  help  them  pay 
for  the  very  prescription  drug  items 
which  often  keep  them  ambulatory  and 
outside  of  these  expensive  institutions. 

A  number  of  Senators  sponsored  legis- 
lation m  1965  to  help  the  aged  with  ca- 
tastrophic prescription  druR  costs.  In  tl:c 
end.  however,  we  did  not  enact  .•^uch  r. 
jjropram.  and  instead  adopted  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr,  Javits  1  calling  upon 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  to  study  the  problem.  I  seem 
to  recall  that  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  I  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana!  stated  that  they  had  been 
persuaded  by  HEW  about  the  need  to 
Ijrovide  additional  stud>'.  The  Senators 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  in  good  faith, 
we  expected  that  the  Department  would 
promptly  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems they  forsaw  in  drug  benefit  legis- 
lation. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  amendment  failed 
to  clear  conference  committee  with  the 
other  body,  and,  thus,  HEW  did  not  carry 
tin  an  intensive  study  of  a  dnig  benefit 
proix>sal.  So  the  same  Senate  which 
passed  the  milestone  medicare  legisla- 
tion in  1965  again  seized  the  initiative  in 
1966,  and  pas.sed  a  drug  benefit  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  portion  of  medicare. 
The  program  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Senate  afforded  a  reasoned  and  economi- 
cal approach  to  helping  older  people  deal 
with  catastrophic  prescription  drug  ex- 
penses. Regrettably,  we  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  the  House  to  agree  with  the 
program,  they  presumably  being  influ- 
enced by  pleas  for  further  studies. 

Once  ara'n.  iiowever,  Mr.  President, 
older  Americans  knew  tliat  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  gone  firmly 
oil  record  for  a  i)rogram  to  help  them 
bear  the  heavy  burden  of  catastrophic 
eirutr  expense. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  90th  Congress, 
I  introduced  a  bill,  which  I  believed  then 
and  still  believe,  offered  a  modest,  but 
important  program  of  protection  against 
major  drug  expenses.  None  of  the  spon- 
.sors  of  that  legislation  believed  that  we 
can  or  should  pay  for  all  of  the  dinig 
expenses  of  even,-  older  person.  But  we 
did  hope  to  provide  some  protection  for 
those  elderly  persons  whose  annual  drug 
expenses  represented  a  real  economic 
threat  to  their  security  and  well-being. 
Despite  improvements  in  our  income 
maintenance  programs,  the  resources  of 
the  average  older  American  remain  so 
marginal  that  tho.se  faced  with  over- 
whelming expenses  for  needed  me(^ines 
can  quickly  be  confronted  with  economic 
disaster. 

There  i.s  no  satisfactory  reason  for  per- 
mitting this  situation  to  continue,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  in  the  supple- 
mentary insurance  program  a  method  of 
aJlowinn  the  elderly  to  insure  themselves 
against  the  risk  of  overwhelming  drug 
costs.  The  program  contained  in  S.  2936, 
represents  a  workable  and  sound  solution 
to  this  verj'  problem. 

As  the  Senators  know,  the  drug  bene- 
fit bill  which  I  introduced  last  session 
was  offered  as  amendment  to  the  1967 
social  security  bill.  We  believed  that  the 
Senate  could  again  take  the  lead  by 
acting  to  meet  the  problem  of  cata- 
strophic drug  expense  among  the  aged. 
No  Senator  challenged  the  fact  that  the 
elderly  need  assistance.  No  Senator  could 
ignore  the  enormous  prescription  drug 
requirements  of  older  people,  in  contrast 
to  the  drug  requirements  of  yoimger  per- 
.sons.  No  one  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  an- 
nual expenses  of  SI 00,  S200  or  $300  for 
prescription  medicines  is  a  fact  of  life 
for  millions  of  older  people.  No  one  chal- 
lenged the  workability  of  the  program, 
whose  design  was  based  on  a  number  of 
drug  benefit  and  payment  programs  now 
in  use  across  the  United  States.  But.  de- 
spite this  overwhelming  weight  of  evi- 
dence, the  amendment  was  narrowly 
turned  dowTi — although  not  on  its  merits. 

PYom  all  across  the  exiuntry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, letter  after  letter,  from  old  folks 
and  others,  asked  why  did  the  Senate  re- 
ject a  proposal  it  had  adopted  just  1 
year  before?  For  nearly  3  years  now. 
some  old  people  noted,  they  had  heard 
the  same  phrase  over  and  over — "Let's 
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study  the  problem,"  and  after  we  have 
done  that,  "let's  study  it  again."  The 
time  for  study  is  past  This  Senate  is 
fully  capable  of  producing  a  workable 
and  economical  program  to  insure  the 
aged  against  catastrophic  prescription 
drug  expenses.  The  program  contained 
in  S.  2936  is  not  a  new  program,  some- 
thing which  is  the  result  of  thin-air  spec- 
ulation. It  is  based  on  principles  for 
which  there  is  solid  experience  to  show 
that  it  is  a  reasoned  and  economical  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 

Last  November,  33  Senators  supported 
this  amendment — support?d  it  despite 
the  same  claim  for  the  need  to  study  it. 
These  Senators  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  Nation's  19  million  older  peo- 
ple need  catastrophic  drug  insurance  and 
need  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  bill  last  year  did  so  because 
they  fail  to  recognize  the  plight  of  our 
senior  citizens.  But  I  do  believe  that  some 
of  them  were  persuaded  to  vote  "no,"  not 
because  they  believed  the  program  re- 
quired additional  study,  but  because  of 
the  weight  of  a  cost  estimate  supplied  by 
the  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  which  has  since  beci  re- 
vised downward  considerably. 

I  can  report  that  in  an  estimate  pro- 
vided me  by  the  chief  actuary  in  less 
than  2  weeks  after  the  fioor  debate  on 
the  bill,  the  estimate  of  benefit  cost  was 
substantially  reduced.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  reduced  estimate  gave 
sufHcient  weight  to  one  of  the  major  cost 
limiting  provisions  in  the  measure — the 
provision  which  limits  benefit  liability  to 
the  pricing  of  lower,  alternative  co.st 
products  on  the  market  where  these 
products  exist.  Since  November,  I  have 
conducted  extensive  research  into  the 
cost  considerations  involved  in  a  formu- 
lary mechanism  used  to  establish  limits 
of  liability,  and  intend  to  meet  with  Ad- 
ministration actuaries  in  order  to  con- 
vince them  to  further  reduce  their  cost 
estimate  below  that  which  they  stated  in 
our  last  communication. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  also 
incorporates  a  number  of  other  cost-con- 
trol features  along  lines  suggested  by 
Administration  officials  and  should 
achieve  further  reductions  of  their  esti- 
mate, I  have,  for  example,  written  into 
the  program,  the  assurance  that  benefi- 
ciaries will  bear  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  costs  of  prescriptions  beyond  the 
deductible  amounts.  On  the  basis  of  a  $25 
deductible  and  a  20-percent  coinsurance, 
the  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  stated: 

An  estimate  of  $2.00  per  c.Tpita  per  month 
is  perhaps  the  best  estimate  that  can  be 
made  in  the  circumstances. 

I  sincerely  believe  this  evaluation  fails 
to  give  sufficient  weight  to  formulary 
provLsions  written  into  the  bill  and  I  plan 
to  discuss,  tills  further  with  the  chief 
actuary.  My  conclusions  are  substanti- 
ated with  evidence  from  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  which  I  have  studied  and 
which  hp.ve  been  supplied  to  me  by  a 
number  of  administrators  of  programs 
which  use  liability-limiting  mechanisms 
much  like  those  envisioned  in  the  new 
bill. 

I  have  also  incorporated  into  the  bill 
a  number  of  proviaons  which  allow  for 


wide  administrative  latitude  in  process- 
ing benefit  claims,  and  should  achieve 
meaningful  cost  reductions  in  my  pro- 
gram. Many  of  these  administrative 
measures  were  suggested  by  the  actu- 
aries as  ways  in  which  administrative 
cost  could  effectively  be  cut. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  the  new  bill 
should  entail  costs  which  will  neither 
con.stitute  a  major  burden  upon  benefi- 
ciaries, or  the  Government,  and  will  still 
afford  a  measure  of  protection  again.^L 
cat.-'strophic  prescription  drug  costs. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Pre':ident.  that  there  will 
again  be  attempts  to  confuse  my  drut,' 
benefit  proi>osal  with  drug  cost-control 
l^ronosals  relating  to  the  Nation's  public 
a.ssistance  programs.  So  that  the  record 
will  be  .set  straight.  I  want  to  here  nnd 
now  explain  what  my  bill  will  not  do  as 
much  as  explain  what  it  can  accomplish. 

First,  the  bill  is  designed  to  proviiie 
benefits  for  the  elderly  who  face  m.njor 
prescription  dru'.,'  cxpen.ses  during  the 
yrar.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  price  con- 
trols or  with  the  interference  of  medi- 
cine. Section  1  of  the  bill  clearly  and 
once  and  for  all  sets  this  .'^^traij'ht.  Tlie 
social  .security  beneficiary  \\hn  elects  to 
enroll  in  the  .suijplcmcntary  medical  in- 
surance program  will  have  to  incur  525 
of  prescription  drug  expense,  before  the 
Ijrogram  will  begin  to  ;iay  benefits.  In 
addition  to  meeting  the  deductible,  the 
patient  will  .>:hare  in  the  costs  of  the 
benefits  at  least  in  the  ;, mount  cf  20 
percent  of  such  costs. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  in  no  way  in- 
volves with  the  Government  cither  the 
physician  or  the  pharmacist.  It  neither 
interferes  with  the  privileges  of  the  doc- 
tor to  prescribe  any  products  lie  choo.'.es 
by  any  product  name  he  chooses,  nor  doLs 
it  change  the  way  in  v^hich  the  'i:-ii- 
macist  fills  or  charges  for  the  i^rescrip- 
tion.  Under  t.he  benefit  mechanism  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  the  ijro^iram  v.ill 
pay  benefits  equal  to  the  acquisition  costs 
of  the  lowest  price  products  consi.^tent 
with  quality  available  in  the  marketplace 
plus  an  amount  representing  professional 
services,  to  include  the  overhead,  to  re- 
turn on  capital  and  investment,  and 
other  factors  attributable  to  the  services 
necessary  to  fill  prescriptions.  These  fac- 
tors limit  only  the  amount  of  benefits 
payable  by  the  program — they  do  not 
prescribe  what  the  pharmacist  wishes  to 
charge,  nor  do  they  influence  t.he  physi- 
cian's choice  of  drug  he  prescribes, 

Con.sider.  for  a  moment,  that  a  ben"- 
ficiary  has  written  for  him  by  his  doctor 
a  prescription  for  a  sole-source  drue 
product — that  is,  a  drug  for  which  there 
is.  let  us  say.  only  one  manufacturer  and 
price.  The  patient  can  eo  t^  any  drug- 
store of  his  choice  to  have  the  prescrin. 
tion  filled  and  the  pharmacist  will  chart'e 
his  usual  price — the  same  price  iie  nov,- 
charges.  The  patient  will  pay  this  full 
charge,  just  as  we  all  now  do.  Assuming 
that  the  beneficiary  has  met  the  deducti- 
ble, he  can  apply  for  reimbursement  un- 
der the  program. 

Since  there  is  but  one  product  at  one 
price,  the  acquisition  cost  of  this  prod- 
uct, together  with  an  amount  represent- 
ing the  services  of  the  pharmacist  will  be 
paid  in  benefits,  except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  equal  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  full  charge  for  the  prescription. 
Hence,  the  patient  can  look  forward  to 
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about  80  percent  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  of  sole-source  items 

Virhere  a  dr««  is  available  at  varied 
prices— to  include  prices  of  qualified 
products  marketed  under  trade  or  other 
names  by  other  than  major  brand  pro- 
ducers—the amount  of  liability  assumed 
by  the  program  will  not  exceed  the  acqui- 
sition cost  of  the  lowest  cost  product 
plus  an  amount  for  the  services  involved 
in  fillinij  the  prescription,  or  80  percent 
of  the  actual  charct's,  whichever  is  less. 
In  these  cases,  patients  may  expect  to 
bear  more  than  20  percent  of  the  costs 
of  .-iuch  prescriptions  Rftiardlcss  iif  what 
the  patient  ^ets.  the  pharmacist  has  al- 
ready received  full  charge  for  the  exact 
item  piescribd  by  the  physician  Phy- 
sicians, however,  must  ultimately  judge 
what  :s  best  for  their  patients,  so  that  to 
the  extent  that  physicians  can  and  do 
prescribe  cheaper  products  which  in  their 
professional  judgment  are  of  equal  qual- 
ity, beneficiaries  will  have  to  pay  a  small- 
er portion  of  the  total  charges  involved  in 
filling  the  prescription  Vy  bill  endorses 
the  medical  judgment  of  the  physician, 
and  assures  that  the  pharmacist  who 
fills  the  prescription  suffers  no  tinancial 
loss  whatsoever 

It  is  my  intention  to  work  for  the 
prompt  t-nactment  of  this  program  and 
urge  the  support  of  every  Senator  in 
heipmg  the  elderly  of  this  country  free 
themselves  from  the  mantle  and  fear  of 
catastrophic  drug  expen.ses.-  I  welcome 
others  of  our  colleacues  who  may  wish  to 
join  in  cnsponsoring  this  measure 

Mr  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
support  which  I  have  been  offered  since 
my  intention  to  reintroduce  this  meas- 
ure. I  have  been  contacto*!,  and  have 
been  assured  of  the  support  of  our  lead- 
ing senior  citizens  onianizations,  of  vet- 
erans or:;anizations,  and  others  who, 
like  myself,  are  concerned  with  and  in- 
terested m  the  welfare  of  the  aged  of 
this  country 

Mr  Pres.dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  2936  >  to  amend  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  .Act  so  as  to  in- 
clude, among  tiie  health  insurance  bene- 
fits covered  under  part  B  thereof,  cover- 
age of  certain  drugs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNTOYA  for  hiin.Mlf  .md  other  Sena- 
tors '  was  receued,  read  tu ice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  f'inance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

s    2936 
Bf  It  enactfd  by  the  Hinate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives     of     the     Unitrd     States     of 
Ami'rtca  I 'I  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
tliat  indUiauals  insured  under  the  supple- 
mentary medic.^1  Insunince  program  est.-\b- 
ilshed  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  .\ct  shall  have  complete  free- 
dom t)f  choice  In  the  selection  of  the  com- 
munity pharm<icy  from  which  they  purchase 
drugs  -he  expenses  of  which  ttre  covered 
under  such  program  by  reason  of  Uie  iime^d- 
ment«  made  by  the  succeeding  provisaoos  of 
this  .^ct.  and  nothing  In  Utle  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  .^ct  or  in  the  amendments  to 
the  Social  Seciulty  .\ct  made  by  thts  .\ct 
shall  t)«  construed  U)  interfere  with,  reetrlct. 
or    curtail    such    freedom    of    choice     It    la 


further  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  noth- 
ing contained  In  the  amendments  U>  the  So- 
cial .Security  .\ct  made  by  the  .succeeding 
ppovLslons  of  UiLs  .\ct.  shall  Ije  construed  in 
anywise  to  !!mlt  or  restrict  the  complete 
freedom  of  choice  of  any  insured  Individual 
m  the  selection  of  his  physlcl.in  limit  or  r»- 
strt(  t  .my  physician  treating  .such  individual 
'.n  [irest'riblng  drugs  for  .such  individuals  use. 
■  T  llnut  or  reetrlct  .my  pharmacist  In  tilling 
any  prescription  of  drugs  for  the  Mne  of 
such  individual 

SEC  J  lai  .Section  1832  ml  of  the  Social 
Se<-urlty  Act  is  .imended  ill  by  strllclng  out 
.md"  .\t  the  end  of  paragraph  ill.  i2)  by 
strllting  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  [xira- 
graph  1 21  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '■, 
and  ■  and  i3i  by  .iddlng  .it  the  end  thereof 
•he  lollrtwlng  new  p.iragraph 

i3i  entitlement  to  have  payment  made 
to  him  (pursuant  to  sections  18.13(aii3l  :ind 
1845(aM2i  »  toward  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
purchase  of  qualified  drugs  " 

lb)  Section  1833ial  of  such  .^ct  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "or  qualified 
drugs"  after  "Incurs  expenses  for  services". 
i2>  by  strUting  out  the  perlc-d  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  rji  .ind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
.  and",  and  i  3  i  by  addlnij  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph 

"i3l  In  the  case  of  benefits  covered  under 
section  1832iaii3i.  the  allowable  benefit  (as 
defined  in  .section  1845(aii2»).  or  If  lower. 
80  percent  of  actual  expen.ses  incurred,  for 
the  purchase  of  qualified  drugs." 

CI  Section  1833(bi  of  such  Act  is 
. intended  - 

ill  by  ln-<iertlng  (insofar  as  subsection 
lai  relates  to  expenses  Incurred  with  respect 
to  services  referred  ro  In  paragraphs  (  1  )  and 
i2i  thereof  I"  .Uter  Before  applying  sub- 
section (a» " 

i2i  by  redesignating  clauses  il)  and  i2) 
as  clauses  lAi  .ind  iBi    respectively; 

(31  by  inserting  ill"  Immediately  after 
•(  b(  '.  and 

i4(  by  adding  at  tile  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph   (2); 

'(2»  Before  .ipplylng  subsection  la)  (in- 
sofar .is  subsection  (ni  leiates  to  expenses 
incurred  with  respect  to  qualified  drugs,  tis 
referred  to  in  paragrapli  i3)  thereof)  with 
respect  to  expciLses  incurred  by  an  Individ- 
ual during  .my  calendar  year,  the  total 
amount  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
individual  during  .such  year  ( which  would, 
except  for  this  subsection,  constitute  in- 
curred expenses  from  which  benefits  under 
subsection  (ai  are  determinable)  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  deductible  of  $25;  except  that 
iA»  the  amount  of  the  deductible  for  such 
calendar  year  as  so  determined  shall  iirst 
be  reduced  by  the  .imount  of  .my  expenses 
incurred  by  such  individual  In  the  List  three 
months  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and 
(Bi  for  purposes  of  determining  .imounts  to 
be  counted  toward  meeting  the  -$25  deducti- 
ble imposed  by  this  paragraph,  100  per_ 
centum  of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by' 
an  individual  with  respect  to  all  drugs  re- 
quiring prescription  under  Federal  law^hall 
be  used  instead  of  tiie  amount  referred  to  In 
section  I832(al  (S)  •• 

id  I  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  euch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  .it  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections; 

"allowable  uKNErrrs  roH  qualified  drugs 
"Sec.  1845  lai  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"ill  The  term  qualified  drug'  means  a 
drug  or  biological  which  Is  Included  among 
the  Items  approved  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee I  established  pursuant  to  section  1846 
la)  I . 

"(2)  The  term  allowable  l»eneftt'  when 
used  in  connection  with  any  quantity  of  a 
qualified  drug  or  dos<ige  form  thereof,  means 
the  amount  established  with  regard  to  such 
quantity  of  such  druij  or  dosage  form  thereof 
by  the, Formulary  Committee  and  approved 
by  til*  Secretary. 

"(bi  Notwltlistanding  the  pftivlslona  of 
section    1842     ib)(3)     (B)(U|.    amounts    to 


which  in  individual  is  entitled  by  reiuson  if 
the  provisions  of  section  1832  (a)(3i  sh.ill 
l>e  jjftjd  directly  to  sucii  individual  in  accord - 
.ince  with  regulations  of  the  Secretjuy  pre- 
.scribed  pursuant  to  this  suljsectlon  No  in- 
dividual shall  be  paid  any  amount  by  rea- 
son t't  Uie  provl.sloas  of  section  1832  lalOi 
prior  to  the  presentation  by  lilm  (or  by  .in- 
other  on  hLs  behalf)  of  documentary  or  otlier 
proof  satlsfactor>'  to  t.he  Secretary  establl.sh- 
ing  his  entitlement  thereto  Regulations  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  .sentence  of  this  sub- 
section shall  provide  that  chUms  for  .imounts 
to  which  an  individual  Is  entitled  by  reason 
of  section  1832  (ai(3)  sliall  l)e  accepted  Iv 
the  .Secret.iry  only  di  in  the  cji.se  of  a  claim 
which  is  the  first  claim  submitted  in  any 
calendar  year  with  resjiect  to  expen.ses  for 
qualined  drugs  incurred  in  sucli  year,  if  the 
actual  expenses  for  q\i.ilitipd  druits  submitted 
with  such  claim  .md  upon  whlcti  -uch  chum 
Is  based  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  dPductlb!i> 
for  .such  year  (as  determined  under  section 
1833  (bM2ll,  (ill  In  the  case  of  a  claim 
which,  in  any  ralend^ir  year,  is  subsequent 
to  the  first  claim  subiiutted  in  sucli  calendar 
ve.ir  v^ith  respect  to  expenses  for  qualified 
drugs  incurrcKl  in  such  year,  if  the  actual 
expen.ses  for  qualified  drugs  upon  which  such 
claim  is  based  is  not  less  than  $10.  and  iiiii 
In  the  case  of  .i  claim  wiilch  is  submitted  in 
a  i-alendar  year  subsequent  to  the  c.ilend  ii 
ye.ar  with  resi>ect  to  wlilch  were  Incurred  the 
expenses  for  qualified  drugs  upon  which 
such  cLiim  IS  based,  if  the  actual  expense? 
for  qu.illtied  drugs  uix>n  which  such  claim 
Is  based  (when  .idded  to  all  claims  eligible 
to  be  filed  during  the  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenses  were  incurred)  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  deductible  for  such 
year  (as  so  determined). 

"(c)  The  benefius  provided  by  reason  of 
section  18321  a)  (3)  may  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  .Secretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ice of  carriers  or  other  qualified  agencies 
for  the  .idmlr.istratlon  of  such  benefits  un- 
der contracts  entered  Into  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  carriers  for  such  purpose.  To 
the  extent  determined  by  'he  ^5ecretlry  to 
be  appropriate,  the  provisions  relating  to 
contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
1842  .shall  be  .ipplicable  to  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"FORMULARY    COMMnTEE 

"Sec.  1846  (ai  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Pormul.iry  Committee  to  consist  of  three 
otflclals.  Within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  who  are  of  appro- 
pri  ite  professional  bacltground  and  who  .ire 
designated  by  the  Secretary  At  least  two  ..f 
.such  officials  shall  be  physicians.  Tiie  chair- 
man of  such  committee  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secret.iry  and  shall  serve  tor  such  pe- 
riod of  time  .IS  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
pri.Hte. 

"(b)  I  1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Formu- 
lary Committee,  with  the  advice  <if  the  For- 
mulary iidvlsory  group  (est.iblished  pursuant 
to  section  1847  I .  to — 

"(A)  determine  which  drugs  nnd  blologi- 
cals  shall  constitute  qualified  drugs  for  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  provided  under  section 
1832(a);  .md 

"(B)  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
.Secretary,  the  allowable  amount,  for  pur- 
p  >Ees  of  such  benefits,  of  the  various  quanti- 
ties or  dosage  forms  of  any  drug  determined 
by  the  Committee  to  constitute  a  qualified 
drug;  and 

"(Ci  publish  and  disseminate  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year  among  Individuals  In- 
sured under  this  part,  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, and  other  interesird  persons,  in  accord- 
ance with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  an 
alphabetical  list  naming  each  drug  or  biolog- 
ical by  its  established  name  as  defined  in  the 
Federal  Fix>d  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .^ct.  as 
amended,  and  by  a  representative  listing  of 
such  other  names  by  which  it  Is  commonly 
Icnown.  which  Is  a  qualified  drug,  together 
with  the  benefit  allowable  for  various  quan- 
tities  or   dosage   forms   thereof,   and    if   any 
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such  drug  or  biological  Is  known  by  a  trade 
name,  the  established  name  shall  also  appear 
wth  such  trade  name. 

2 )  { fi)  Any  drug  or  biological  Included 
(  11  the  list  of  qualified  drugs  shall.  If  listed 
tn'  established  name,  also  be  listed  by  its 
tr  ide  name  or  a  representative  listing  of  trade 
I  r  other  names  by  which  It  is  commonly 
'.-•own.  If  any. 

iB)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  de- 
ii'rmined  to  be  qualified  drugs  if  they  can 
;e!,Mlly  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursuant 
t.i  n  prescription  of  a  lawful  prescrlber;  ex- 
1  epl  that  the  Formulary  C<immlttee  may  In- 
.  hide  certiiln  drugs  and  blologlcals  not 
requiring  such  a  prescription  if  it  determines 
Mich  drugs  or  blologlcals  to  be  of  a  llfesaving 
nature. 

"(C)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economical, 
.ind  equitable  administration  of  the  benefits 
t.rovlded  under  section  1832(a)(3),  the 
Fi>rmulary  Committee  may,  by  regulation, 
priAide  that  a  drug  or  bloloeieai  otherwise 
leijarded  .-us  being  a  qualified  drug  shall  not 
1  c  so  regarded  when  prescrllied  in  unusual 
ciuaiitlties. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  allowable  benefit 
(  )r  any  quantity  or  dosage  form  of  any 
(lualified  drug,  the  Formulary  Committee 
sli.ill  he  eulded  by  the  acquisition  cost  to  the 
ultimate  dispenser  far  the  quantities  most 
Ircquently  prescribed  plus  a  reasonable  fee 
omponent  in  consideration  of  costs  of  over- 
lie id.  i>rofesslonal  services,  and  a  fair  profit 
:  -r  dispensing  a  prescription  for  such  drug 
I  r  otiier  authorized  llfesaving  drugs,  or  bio- 
1  c;lcals  not  requiring  a  prescription,  with  a 
'.lew  to  determining  with  re.spect  to  each 
qualified  drug  a  schedule  of  benefit  allow- 
ances for  various  quantities  thereof.  In  any 
ci.se  In  which  a  drug  or  taiologlcail  is  avall- 
•■ble  by  established  name  as  defined  in  the 
Fodoral  Fcxxi.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
; mended,  and  one  or  more  trade  names  any 
ine  of  which  is  d;llerent  from  such  estab- 
lished name,  tlie  cost  <if  .such  drug  or  bio- 
!  >^ical.  for  purposes  f.f  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, -shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  lowest  cost 
(f  such  drug,  however  named,  which  meets 
'.'10  st,mdards  of  quality  for  such  drug  re- 
i:iured  under  the  Fipderal  Food.  Drug,  .ind 
(.■osmetic  Act.  as  amended.  Whenever  the 
■  lu-est  cost  ( to  the  ulUniate  dispensers  there- 
in of  a  particular  drug  or  biological  differs 
:  jnificantly  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  the  Formulary  Committee  may 
•  stabllsh.  for  the  various  regions  of  tlie 
I'nited  States,  separate  .schedules  of  allow- 
.  ble  benefits  witJi  respect  to  such  drug  or 
'oli.Tglcai  .so  as  to  reflect  the  lowest  cost  at 
'.'.hlch  such  drug  or  biological  is  generally 
available  to  the  ultimate  dt.spensers  thereof 
;:i  each  such  region. 

"ADVLSORT     CROUP      TO     FORMUXARY    COMMrTTEZ 

"Sex'.  1847.  la)  For  the  piirpore  of  pro- 
•idmg  professional,  technical,  nnd  scientific 
.  dvlce  to  the  Formulary  Committee  with  re- 
.'pcct  to  Its  duties  anci  functions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint  an  advL-^ory  group  to 
the  Formulary  Committee  (hereafter  in  this 
.'cctlon  relerred  to  as  the  'advisory  group'). 
The  advisory  eroup  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  'o  be  appointed  l;y  the  Secretary. 
From  time  to  t:aie,  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
i.ate  one  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
j'roup  to  serve  :-.s  chairman  thereof.  The 
i'lembers  shall  be  so  selected  that  each  rep- 
resent:; one  or  more  of  the  following  na- 
tional professional  health  organizations:  An 
org.iiilzation  of  physicians,  an  organization 
1  pharmacists,  an  '  ri::ituz,it;on  of  oersons 
■  Micerned  with  public  health,  an  organlza- 
•;oii  of  colleges  of  medicine,  and  an  orga- 
:  lation  of  colleges  of  pharmacy.  Each  mem- 
!  er  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  -vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 


der of  such  term,  and  except  that  the  terms 
of  otBce  of  six  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  two  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment.  A 
member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  group,  while 
attending  meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  advisory 
group,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day,  including 
traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  Cnited 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  advisory  group  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  techiUcal  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  tlie 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  advisory  group  such  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  obtained  and  prepared  liy  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
the  advisory  group  may  require  to  carry  out 
its  functions." 

(e)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  liecome  effective  on  July  1,  1900. 


\TETERANS  HOME  LOAN 
GUARANTEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.s.sachusett.s.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  GI  home  loan  guarantee  entitlement 
from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  Tliis  increase  was 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his 
message  on  January  30,  19G8,  on 
America's  servicemen  and  vetcran.s.  In 
makinc;  this  recommendation,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

The  increase  I  am  recommending  will  I'.elp 
the  veteran  to  purchase  a  decent  Iiome  and 
get  the  financing  protection  vvhicli  t;;c  law 
promises  lilm. 

One?  of  the  major  benefits  th:;;  trateful 
Nation  lias  afforded  to  its  veterans  .<;ince 
World  War  II  has  been  the  GI  loan,  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  nearly  7  million 
veterans  to  become  homeowners  in  their 
communities.  This  has  been  accom- 
plisiied  at  small  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  because  of  the  low  default  rate, 
while  concurrently  providing  stimulus 
and  strength  to  the  national  economy. 

Since  1950,  the  home  loans  financed 
with  the  Federal  assistance  of  this  Vet- 
erans' Administration  prcnram  have  been 
guaranteed  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  but  the  tiuarantee  is 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  G7.500.  We  are 
all  very  much  aware  that  the  cost  of  a 
home  has  risen  markedly  since  1950. 
Consequently,  the  percentage  of  the  loan 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
cover  under  that  formula  has  been 
steadily  declining.  This  has  reached  such 
proportions  that  the  private  investment 
sector  cannot,  consistent  v>ith  sound  fi- 
nancial practice,  participate  in  making 
loans  to  veteran  purchasers  to  the  ex- 
tent wliich  othen^'ise  might  be  possible. 

The  benefit  which  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  our  deserving  veterans  has  been 
gradually  but  steadily  erixling  in  the 
practical  world  of  finance.  What  was  a 


realistic  and  adequate  figure  18  years  ago 
is  no  longer  so  in  today's  market. 

The  situation  has  become  even  more 
critical  with  the  increasing  number  of 
veterans  completing  their  service  in 
Vietnam.  Our  continuing  pledge  to  as- 
sure every  means  for  homeownership  to 
these  younger  men  and  their  families 
must  be  meaningful. 

An  increase  in  the  maximum  guar- 
antee to  $10,000  '.vould  make  GI  loans  a 
more  attractive  investment  for  Icndei's. 
from  a  risk  of  loss  standpoint.  Investor.s 
generally  liave  adopted  loan  policies, 
concci-ning  the  percentage  of  guarantee 
wh.ich  they  will  require,  in  order  to  ma'cc 
or  purchase  a  loan.  These  policies  chan  ?e 
from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  mortgage  money  mark-»t 
and  other  factors.  At  present,  many  in- 
ve.stors  require  a  guarantee  of  at  least 
33  i>ercent.  By  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  f;uarantce  to  $10,000,  we  would  make 
it  possible  for  more  loans  to  meet  the 
tuar.mtec  requirements  of  the  lending 
institutions  and.  thus,  more  veterrns 
v.'ould  be  able  to  obtain  GI  loans  to  pur- 
cha.se  housing  suitable  to  their  present 
and  prospective  needs. 

On  February  1,  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
YAREonouGiil  in  .sponsorinu  two  bills — 
S.  2910  and  S.  2911— which  would  im- 
plement other  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions in  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs.  Ont 
of  these  is  the  proposed  Veterans  in  Pub- 
lic Service  Act  of  19C8  and  the  other 
would  impro->-e  the  existing  r.a-ogram  of 
vocational  rehabihtation  for  disabled 
veterans.  At  ihe  lime  of  the  iiitroduction 
of  these  bills,  I  made  this  ob.sen'ation: 

'i'lure  iiiay  be  other  areas  in  wiiicii  the 
exis'i-inc;  le.gislation  providing  aid  .-,nd  iissi.st- 
ance  to  tliis  country's  veterans  i.oeds  revi- 
sion. As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  I  will  look  at  tliis  leirislation. 
Wiiore  it  1.,  Inadequate?,  or  wiiere  it  is  out  of 
ciatc.  I  v.iU  t.-y  to  make  it  realistic. 

This  bill  qualifies  on  r.:i  counts.  I  trust 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
give  this  matter  favorable  con.sidcration. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  ai^jiropriatrjy 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  kill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 

The  bill  'S.  2937 1  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  Slates  Code  to  increase  the 
amount  of  ho.ne  loan  ;  uaraiitre  entitJc- 
mcnt  from  S7,500  lo  $10,000.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts  (for  liimself  and 
Mr.  Yarborougii  I ,  by  request,  v.as  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubi'c 
V/elfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.S.  2337 

Dc  it  cnactrd  by  the  Senate  und  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  xn  Congras  ascviblrd.  That  section 
1810(c)  of  title  S8,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strikine  out  "$7,500"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".SIO.OOO". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  i2)  of  section  1311  d)  of 
titie  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "S7.500"  each  place  where  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 
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EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
VETERANS' 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President,  each  month  some  70  000  serv- 
icemen move  throuKh  our  Armed  Forces 
separation  centers,  and  rejoin  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  to  take  up  civihan  life 
oncf  more. 

The.se  men  are  a  challenge  to  the  con- 
science of  America  Our  Nation  ha;,  al- 
ways prided  itself  on  the  care  it  has  given 
Its  veterans,  on  the  benefits  it  has  been 
willing;  to  pay  for.  ar.d  on  the  opportuni- 
ties It  has  pro\ided  for  men  newly  re- 
turned from  .service. 

T!ie  men  comin>?  home  today  are  be- 
conunK  civilians  aiiain  in  a  complicated 
and  try:nij  period  of- our  histoiy.  Our 
.society  IS  more  demanding  of  its  mem- 
bers; skills  and  educatian  are  more 
highly  prized  and  more  generally  re- 
quired, and  caring  for  a  family  is  more 
expensive  and  more  exacting  as  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  our  people  grow. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  veterans'  pro- 
grams of  past  years  are  not  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  todays  veterans 

We  have  before  us  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  extensive  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  new  assistance 
for  veterans  in  a  wide  range  of  new  and 
expanded  activities  They  are  creative 
recommendations  that  would  help  the 
veteran  to  become  better  ediicated.  get 
better  housing,  land  a  better  :ob,  protect 
his  family  bt'tter  ar.d  c-rdy  bt^ter  health. 
They  build  on  nieasiires  .ve  m  the  Con- 
gress have  worked  on  and  poli&iied  over 
th.e  years. 

The  President,  while  caBing  for  pro- 
grams that  are  the  obligatfcn  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  and  pay  for,  made 
the  point  that  pri\ate  indu.stiy  has  a 
great  and  un  n-ecedented  opportunity  to 
a.ssist  returning  servicemen  by  mving 
them  priority  on  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified  and  available. 

We  have  before  us  Senate  .Joint  Res- 
oIutKjn  134.  which  calls  on  private  em- 
ployers to  give  veterans  such  lob 
preference,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Long  '  n. 

The  joint  reslJution  also  Calls  on  every 
department  an(r  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  in  hiring;  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  to  urge  Government  sup- 
pliers to  give  veterans  priority  in  hiring. 
The  employment  policy  called  for  in 
this  resolution  would  •j.wc  ne'Aly  sepa- 
rated servicemen  job  ptiortties  in  private 
industry  comparable  to  those  being  pro- 
vided by  Government.  The  policy  is  a 
logical  extension  of  oUier  benefits  and 
assistance  provided  to  our  vfterans. 

But  while  we  owe  our  new  veterans 
this  attention  and  this  opportunity  to 
catch  up  for  lost  months  and  years  of 
service,  I  think  those  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  should  realize  that 
they  are  not  simply  beim;  asked  to  do 
something  for  the  veteran 

The  men  we  ask  them  to  give  special 
consideration  to  are  men  of  training  and 
experience  They  are  men  who  are  as- 
sured a  chance  to  extend  their  educa- 
tion during  off  hours  by  the  GI  benefits 
they  have  earned  They  are  fnen  who 
have  acquired  judgment  and  wisdom  by 
having  had  responsibility   Thej!  are  men 


who  are  ready  to  :ict  .started  m  a  career, 
to  establish  households  and  take  on  civil- 
ian duties  They  are  men  who  have  their 
military  service  behind  them. 

They  are.  in  .short,  among  the  most 
stable  and  promising  employee  prospects 
coming  into  the  labor  market  today — 
a  resource  that  both  Government  and 
industry  should  look  to  first  for  their  own 
gain  and  benefit 

Leaving  undone  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  help  the.se  men  obtain  employ- 
ment— to  help  them  get  reestablished  in 
the  abundant  and  promisinu,  but  often 
baffling  and  ditllcult,  society  we  live  in 
today  would  be  both  an  affront  to  them 
and  an  abandonment  of  duty  to  our  Na- 
tion 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  revision  of  Senate  Joint  Re- 
solution 134  This  revision  is  identical 
to  one  being  introduced  today  by  the 
chauman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AfTairs.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas, 
and  by  the  chaii-man  of  its  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Training.  Mr  Dri.sKi. 
We  have  worked  on  this  revision  together, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  move 
.sniftly  to  consider  it. 

Mr  F>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

The  PRF:SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
luinted  m  the  Record, 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  137  >  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  m  obtaining  suit- 
able employment,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  'for  liim.self 
and  Mr.  YAKBORounii  <  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

^J.   Rks.    137 

Whereas  the  members  u(  tlie  .^rmcd  Forces 
of  the  Uiuted  .States  are  and  have  l>een 
making  great,  personal  sucrlflces  to  defend 
freedom  and  bring  justice  and  peace  to  the 
world,  and 

Whereas  the  veter.inj  nf  the  Armed  Forces 
wlio  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  axe 
deserving  of  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
the  Government  ,uid  pe<jple  ol  the  United 
Sta'.cs  .md  deserving  of  assistance  from  such 
Government  and  people  In  connection  «nth 
I  he  major  problems  of  transition  to  civilian 
life;  and  , 

Whereas  one  uf  the  most  immediate  and 
ic'ito  neetis  of  meml>ers  of  the  .Xrmed  Forces 
upon  discharge  from  tlie  service  is  to  ob- 
tain early  and  suitable  I'mployment  in  posi- 
tions which  will  enable  them  to  be  self-re- 
liant, which  will  provide  meaning,  purpose, 
and  tuifillmeni  in  their  lives,  and  which  will 
assist  the  United  States  in  the  solution 
of  Us  pressing  problems  and  in  providing  a 
better  fou'ndlitlon  for  its  continued  growth: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou:ie  nf  Rep- 
reseritatnes  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congres.i  assembled.  That  It  Is  liereby 
declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
each  department  and  agency  of  the  Uruted 
States— 

I  1  I  shall  endeavor,  to  the  maximum  prac- 
'Icable  extent,  to  provide  employment  with 
the  United  States  Government  for  veterans 
of   the   Armed   Forces   of    the   United   Slatee 


who    have    served    in    Vietnam    or   elsewhere 
during  the  Vietnam  era; 

i2t  shall  give  preference,  in  accordance 
with  law.  to  such  veterans  In  the  selection 
of  persons  for  employment  with  tlie  Govern- 
nient:  and 

1^1  .shall  follow  such  policy  and  take  sucli 
action,  through  the  process  of  procurement 
for  the  Government  of  material,  supplies, 
services,  and  equipment  from  i)rlvate  iiiciiis- 
try  and  through  other  means,  as  m.iy  be  ap- 
propriate to  secure  from  private  industry  lor 
buoh  veterans  a  priority  in  employment  in 
positions  in  private  industry  as  .sfxin  as  pos- 
sible following  the  reentry  of  such  veterans 
Into  the  labor  market 

Src  2.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  employers  In  pri- 
vate industry  .should  exert  every  effort  lo 
carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution  with  respect  lo  reemploy- 
ment of  veterans  in  positions  in  private  in- 
dustry and  should  consxilt.  advl.se,  and 
cooperate  with  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
mt'nt  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  carry  out 
such  objects  and  purposes. 

,Sec  3,  The  provisions  of  tills  joint  resolu- 
tion -^hall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  in 
effect  until  the  Presldeni  Ijv  proclamation,  nr 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,  de- 
clarer that  the  provisions  of  this  joint  res- 
olution are  no  longer  essential  to  the  public 
interest,  whichever  first  occurs. 


RELIEF     OF     MHS      CHAHLOT'rE     V 
WILLIAMS— AMENDMENT 

^MFNPMFNT     NO,     ^22 

Mr.  MORSE  .submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  iJroposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  S  'JoSS'  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte V.  Williams,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  tl.e  Jiidiciaiy  and  or- 
cleied  to  be|>rinted 


'I 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  OMBLTDSMAN— 
■XMENnMEN'r  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OMBUDSMAN   BILL    'S.    1195' 

,\MENDMENT    NO.    S23 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi.s.souri  Mr.  President, 
on  March  7,  1967,  I  introduced  S.  1195,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Administra- 
tive Ombudsman  which  would  have  juris- 
diction over  the  Social  Security  /.dminis- 
tration.  Veterans'  Administration,  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  and  Biueau  of 
Pr'sons. 

This  ombudsman  would  be  independ- 
ent of  the  executive  branch,  and  would 
have  authority  to  investigate  and  exam- 
ine all  complaints  directed  again.st  the 
above-named  agencies. 

Since  I  introduced  S.  1195  last  yeai. 
I  ha\e  been  hearing  more  and  more  com- 
plaints about  the  operation  ol  the  Selec- 
tive Ser\ice  System  To  date,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  System  is  altogether 
responsive  to  them.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  to  my  ad- 
ministrative ombud.smaii  bill  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Selective  Service  System  within 
it.s  jurisdiction. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  is  curtailing  free 
.speech;  others  believe  that  it  is  too  leni- 
ent in  not  drafting  the  "peaceniks."  The 
ombudsn-.an  which  I  am  i^roposing  would 
be  authorized  to  investigate  and  examine 
all  the.se  complaints  and  report  back  to 
the  Conifre.s.s.  the  press,  and  the  general 
public  Through  this  process,  all  respon- 
sible and  legitimate  grievances  will  at 
least  receive  a  fair  hearing. 
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Therefore,  I  today  submit  for  appro- 
I)riate  reference  an  amendment  to  S. 
1195  to  add  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem as  an  agency  over  which  the  ad- 
ministrative ombudsman  would  have 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  523)  was  re- 
ft 1  red  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF 
VIOLENCE  OR  INTIMIDATION- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO      524 

Mr.  MONDALE  ( for  himself  and  other 
Senators  i  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. > 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  RESERVE  STOCKS  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    525 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
.submit  amendments  by  way  of  a  substi- 
lution,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  me, 
;o  the  bill,  S.  2743,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reserve  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  producers  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  national  secu- 
:  ity.  public  protection,  international 
commitments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
.imendmcnt  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately   referred. 

The  amendment  iNo.  525)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris!  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  !Mr.  Kennedy]  in- 
troduced two  bills  that  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act,  S.  2892  and  S.  2893. 
Senator  Harris'  bill.  S.  2892,  contains 
progressive  provisions  which  were  re- 
; '01  led  out  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  November 
-2  last  year,  but  were  deleted  in  con- 
lercnce.  Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  S.  2893, 
incorporates  certain  floor  amendments 
adopted  last  year. 

.•\t  the  time  these  bills  were  intro- 
duced. I  was  absent  on  oflScial  business. 
Had  i  been  here,  I  would  have  requested 
'hat  my  name  be  added  to  the  already 
impressive  list  of  cosponsors  of  these  two 
bills,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
.nanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
.ddcd  to  the  list  of  sponsors  of  both  S. 
-392  and  S.  2893. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
also  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2613  >  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  farming  losses  incurred  by 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers 
may  not  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm  in- 
come. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 1  Mr.  Jackson!  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  its  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvnnia  I  Mr. 
Clark !  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  of  the 
bill  (S.  1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  6,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  iS.  491)  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe 
of  the  Ute  Mountain  Reservation  in  and 
to  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  the  following  schedule 
of  hearings  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  On  February  15,  1968,  we  will 
begin  hearings  on  S.  2864,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  and  hear 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  Future 
hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  scheduled 
later. 

On  February  16,  1968,  we  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2704  a  bill  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  trust  funds  to 
provide  employees  with  scholarships. 

On  February  19  and  20,  1968.  hearings 
on  S.  2485,  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers  Compensation  Act 
will  be  held.  Each  of  these  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4232,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Febi-uary  5,  I 
annoimced  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  would  hold  a  hearing  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11.  na- 
tional American  Indian  and  Alaska  na- 
tives policy  resolution,  on  February  20.  I 
wish  to  advise  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  postpone  the  hearinc,  probably  until 
sometime  In  March.  As  soon  as  a  new- 
hearing  date  is  set.  notice  will  be  given. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
AncEN]  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  7 
minutes. 


RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  THE  WHITE  RIVER 
VALLEY.  VT. 

Mr,  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  there  is 
still  a  chance  to  keep  New  Encland  from 
Ijecomina  just  i)art  of  a  megalopolis. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lose  the  cen- 
turies-old identiiication  with  the  town 
idea,  where  a  i)leasant  cluster  of  homes 
and  !:ii.';inesses  meshes  with  farm  and 
foiT'^t  land  to  make  a  community  to 
vliich  iieople  can  belont;. 

Vermont  is  increasinnly  active  in  town 
planning  to  assure  orderly  expansion  of 
built-up  areas  so  that  it  can  provide  for 
more  people — and  more  jobs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  peojjle  it  has. 

The  stfp-u)>  in  this  kind  of  plantiin-' 
is  especially  keen  in  the  White  Rr.er 
Valley  in  my  State,  where  local  citizens 
and  several  Government  groujjs  are  car- 
rying' out  a  resource  conservation  and 
development  project — the  first  of  it-s  kind 
m  New  England,  and  one  of  tlie  first 
10  in  the  Nation. 

This  project,  like  the  40  others  in  op- 
eration or  beina  jilanned  around  the 
United  States,  is  a  broad  activity  aimed 
at  making  best  u.se  of  a  region's  natural- 
resource  base  to  provide  an  economic 
boost — to  halt  erosion  and  flooding  dam- 
age, make  more  stable  and  jjroductive 
farming  enterprises,  attract  new  indus- 
try, increase  community  facilities,  and  so 
forth.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Soil  Conservation  Service  provides  over- 
all coordination  for  the  many  a'^encics 
and  groups  at  all  levels  who  can  help 
local  citizens  work  toward  the.se  aims. 
In  the  635.200-acrp  White  River  re- 
source conservation  and  de^'clopmcnt 
project  area,  small  dairy  farmers  had 
been  rapidly  going  out  of  basincss  be- 
cause they  could  not  cope  with  a  tougii. 
competitive  market,  increased  capital 
costs,  and  mechanized  equipment  needs. 
Water  resources  of  the  area  were  largely 
undeveloped,  as  was  the  substantial 
acreage  of  woodland.  Low  income  and 
opportunity  existed  in  the  midst  of 
abundant  rainfall  and  good  land  in  an 
area  of  rolling  scenic  beauty. 

Now  the  people  are  putting  these  same 
resources  to  work  in  more  than  50  active 
IJroject  measures.  The  USDA  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  ha,s  mapped  the  soils 
on  more  than  100.000  acres  for  use  in 
t-own  resource  inventories  and  land-use 
planning,  and  at  least  10  such  inven- 
tories are  underway. 

A.ssistancc  to  woodland  owners  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  an  increase  in  gross 
returns  of  woodland  products  worth 
S25.000.  USDA's  Forest  Service  has 
doubled  annual  timljer  sales  in  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  inside  the 
project  boundaries.  Ten  area  sawmills 
have  invested  more  than  $180,000  in  new 
equipment  to  make  better  use  of  material 
that  formerly  was  wasted  in  the  sawing 
process.  Several  new  wood-using  indus- 
tries have  located  in  the  area  since  the 
project  began  in  1964, 

Several  lakes  and  ponds,  hunting  pre- 
serves, ski  areas,  and  other  recreation 
developments — both  on  public  and  pri- 
vate land — are  bringing  jiiuch  new  rec- 
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reation  opportunity  to  the  area,  both  for 
losidents  and  for  vLsitors.  There  is  a 
urowing  trend  toward  use  o{  the  White 
River  area  for  holidav  homes 

Efforts  of  the  project  s  spon-sors,  the 
Whit.--  River  Soil  Consenatlon  District 
and  the  White  River  Development 
Corp.  are  deeply  apprccated:  they, 
and  the  23  town  sovernmentsand  several 
civic  ijroups  who  work  with  them,  are 
bnimine  a  brisihter  outlook  for  east  cen- 
tral Vermont  When  all  prou-ct  measures 
arc  completed,  they  arr  expected  to 
create  75  man-years  of  conrinuiir;  an- 
nual emplryment  and  bniiK  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  additional  income 
to  tlie  area  each  year 

Then  the  project  area  will  have 
healthy  towns  in  the  valley,  with  all  of 
the  services  and  opportunities  a  com- 
mumtv  needs  but  with  none  of  the  clut- 
ter, waste,  and  erowdins  that  too  many 
have  to  put  up  with 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  article,  published  in  the 
While  »<ver  Valley  Herald  of  February 
1,  whioty  describes  m  some  detail  the 
pioKress  now  beins;  made  on  this  im- 
portant resource  con.strvation  and  de- 
velopment project,  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

Reset  RCE  Conservation  and  Devflopment 
Oboip  Gives  OK  to  Ptve  New  Projects 
Approval  of  rive  new  projects  to  develop 
ruitur.U  resources  in  the  area  lughllght«d  a 
meeting  of  the  White  River  Resource  Conser- 
v.ition  Si  Development  Project  Coordinating 
Committee  meeting,  according  to  chairman 
Sheldon  Dlmlck  of  Randolph. 

The  rescvirce  development  projects  are  lo- 
ci led  m  ;he  towns  of  Corinth.  Topsham. 
Bradford,  and  Strafford  Information  on  the 
project  prc>p>sals  was  presented  by  Jock 
Snuth  ui  Nevvbiiry  .lud  Frank  O  Brlen  of 
Falrlee. 

The  measiu-es  include:  a  proposed  20-acre 
:ake  M  be  created  for  a  summer  home  type 
development  in  the  town  of  Topwham:  road 
bank  erosion  cintrot  and  beautlficatfon  ppoj- 
et-M  in  -he  towns  of  Bradford  and  Cotinth: 
a  community  water-based  recreation  area 
near  East  Corinth  that  oould  be  used  by 
both  Topsham  aiid  Corinth  and  ,i  water- 
based  recreation  area  on  the  Vermont  Bap- 
tist Church  Camp  grounds  in  Strafford. 

Smith  and  O'Brien  pointed  out  the  com- 
munity benehts  that  would  be  derived  from 
the  completion  of  'hese  project  measures 
Improving  the  iureiis'  .ippoaxance.  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base,  .vnd  Improving  economic 
conditions  were  the  major  benerlts  pointed 
out. 

Chairman  DimlcK  led  a  long  discussion  on 
the  progress  of  estabUshing  a  regional  plan- 
ning commission  :n  the  RC&D  pn.jject  area. 
He  said  two  meetings  have  be^n  held  by 
the  White  River  Valley  Association  for  town 
selectmen  m  that  area.  Another  one  Is  sched- 
uled in  the  near  future. 

The  Central  Connecticut  Valley  Associa- 
tion has  held  similar  meetings  in  that  :irea. 
Extension  Service  representative  Warner 
Shedd  pointed  ut  the  need  of  worlung 
closely  with  towns  to  get  the  regional  plan- 
ning propos.i!  in  the  warning  o^  town 
meeting 

David  Cobum  and  Lynn  Gr.iyburn  of  -he 
Vermont  Central  Planning  Office  pointed  out 
the  peed  for  towns  to  form  regionally  into  a 
contiguous  .ixea  for  planning  Coburn 
p>olr»ted  out  that  towns  voting  to  Join  a  re- 
gional planiung  commission,  but  separat«d 
by  iionmenit)er  towns,  may  ha.e  probleiiLs  ob- 
taining federai  lundliig 

t 


RC*D  forester  Kd  KlUlan  reported  on 
progress  of  the  forestry  phase  of  the  project 
He  said  the  J\;>rest  Advisory  Committee  ia 
functioning  and  will  be  working  on  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  forest  aspects  of  the 
RCtD  Project  Sid  Oilman  and  Henry  Chase 
of  his  committee  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

PKOJBCT    IXI'ANDS 

Tlie  applic.itlon  to  expand  the  present 
RCivD  Project  to  Include  the  remainder  of 
Windsor  County  u  now  being  prepared  by 
the  local  5ponsors  from  that  .u-ea.  according 
to  project  coordinator  Jack  DavLs.  of  the 
Sou  Ct>nservatlon  Service  In  Randolph  Davis 
;ald  the  Ottauquechee  Soil  A;  W.iter  Conser- 
vation District,  the  Southern  Wlnd.sor 
C.ninty  Reijional  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Ott  luciuechee  Valley  Regional  Planning 
(■  imin;j.'l"ii  are  spe-rheatllng  tlie  drive  to 
expand  the  project  in  that  area 

Lake   ansel 

Coordinator  Committeeman  June  Hunt 
rep^>rted  that  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
L.ike  Ansel  project  measure  in  Bothel  He 
-said  englAeers  of  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Fish  &  Game  .ind  the  Soli  Conservation 
Service  are  working  on  plans  to  get  that 
project  under  way  Hunt  said  tlie  Vl  Depart- 
ment of  Plsli  St  Game  is  considering  carrying 
out  this  measure  if  a  reasonable  cost  for 
construttloii  IS  possible. 

Chairman  Dlmlck  reported  that  the  Ver- 
mont Extension  Service  is  In  the  process  of 
hiring  an  agriculture  resource  specialist  who 
will  work  lull  time  in  the  RC&D  Project  area. 
Dlmlck  said  Kxtenslon  Service  director  Rob- 
ert Davison  is  making  final  plans  for  lllllng 
this  position  to  clve  accelerated  assistance 
to  the  tponsors  with  the  agricultural  ivspects 
of  the  RC&O  Project. 
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A  STUDY  IN  tunERNMENTAL 
BRAINWASHINC;  THE  NONSTA- 
TISTICAL  METHODS  USED  TO 
BACK  UP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARES SCARE  TACTICS  AGAINST 
SMOKING 

Mr.  ERVIN  M:  President.  last  week  I 
was  very  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  soon  utilize  space  provided  it 
by  the  Post  Office  Depat  tment  on  its  mo- 
tor vehicle  to  allcKe  that  smoking  con- 
stitutes a  health  hazard.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
IX)ster  which  it  will  display  un  Post  Office 
vehicles  states: 

100.000  Doctors  Have  Quit  Smoking  (  Maybe 
Thty   Know  Something  You  Don't  i 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  the 
use  of  Government  propaganda  to  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  and  brainwash  the 
Ameiicaii  people  concerning  their  per- 
sonal habits  with  regard  to  smoking  or 
anything  else.  However,  the  allegation 
that  100,000  doctors  have  quit  .smoking" 
IS  based  on  data  so  defective  and  incon- 
clusive that  if  the  statement  were  made 
by  anyone  excei)t  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment It  would  constitute  a  false  jire- 
teiise.  If  made  m  an  advertisement  it 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  plainly  false  and  mis- 
leading. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
working  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  sent  rjuestion- 
naires  to  5.000  selected  '  namci  out  of 
the  242.569  practicing  physician^  m  the 
country.  How  the  5.000  -aere  "selected  ' 
has  nut  been  revealed.  Any  doctor  who 


answered  that  he  had  ever  smoked  cu^- 
arettes,  no  matter  how  long  ago  or  how 
infrequently,  and  had  stopped,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  lea.son.  was  classified  as  ;> 
doctor  who  had  quit  smokiim. 

Of  the  5.000  drctors  polled,  only  1.867 
had  responded  after  three  mailings  were 
sent  to  all  nf  them.  The  nonresponse 
rate — over  64  percent — was  so  hieh  that 
on  sound  statist :cal  principles  the  survey 
should  have  been  abandoned  at  that 
point.  A  hish  nonresponse  rate  is  a 
classic  source  of  bias  in  a  survey.  How  can 
one  draw  a  valid  conclusion  when  64  per- 
cent— morr  than  half — did  not  botlicr 
to  answer? 

Instead,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
by  telephone  482  of  the  3.133  nonie- 
spondents  Only  275  were  in  fact  intTr- 
viewed  Tlius.  even  in  this  sample  of  a 
sample  the  nonresponse  rate  was  43  per- 
cent— hopelessly  hitih  for  serious  statisti- 
cal jjurposes.  Moreover,  a  sample  of  a 
sample  is  in  itself  recognized  to  be  vir- 
tually worthless  for  >;uch  purposes. 

In  both  the  mail  and  telephone  inter- 
views cDmbined.  a  total  of  exact!;-  828 
doctors  said  they  liad  stopped  smokini,' 
at  whatever  time  and  for  whatever  rea- 
.son  This  is  the  .vjurcc  of  the  bold  dec- 
laration that  "100.000  doctors  have  quit 
smoking."  with  the  sly  innuendo  that  all 
of  them  did  so  for  health  reasons — "May- 
be they  know  somethins  you  don't." 

On  the  dubious  assumption  that  the 
828  doctors  were  representative  of  the 
ex-smokers  anions  all  the  242.569  prac- 
tlcine  physicians  m  the  country,  it  was 
concluded  that  81.018  or  more  doctor^ 
had  quit  smokmrr.  This  fitrure  was  then 
blown  up  to  reach  the  mapic  100.000  fig- 
ure bv  assumins.  without  any  evidence 
whatever,  that  retired  and  other  noii- 
practicintr  physic:ans  liad  piven  up  smok- 
ins  at  the  same  rate  as  i^racticins;  physi- 
cians, and  by  adding  a  figure  for  resi- 
dents and  interns  alleged  to  be  based  on 
an  unidentified  poll  of  !,'raduatincr  medi- 
cal students  taken  from  years  ago. 

With  full  knowlcdRe  of  these  forepoino; 
facts,  the  Public  Health  Service  thinks 
this  pester  is  a  sienificant  piece  of  edu- 
cational material,  containing  accurate 
information."' 

I  am  told  this  survey  was  financed  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $140,000  If  this  is  an  exam- 
ple of  Public  Health  Service  efficiency— 
[layinfj  for  such  a  sham  statistical  job — 
"I  think  we  deserve  some  answers. 

Additionally,  if  these  figures  are  a  sam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  statisticians  the  Public 
Healtl^^Servicc  relics  on.  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  other  statistics  they  love  to 
throw  about  over  In  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice are  not  just  as  shaky. 

Once  apain.  it  is  mteresting  to  nie  that 
of  the  original  samiile  of  5.000  doctors, 
only  1.867  of  them  res!:onded  and  the 
surveying  group  had  to  po  back  three 
times  to  i.7et  them  I  imagine  that  .some  of 
the  doctors  did  not  an.swer  because  they 
were  too  busy.  But  how  many  of  them 
did  not  bother  because  they  do  not  give 
a  hoot  about  all  this  smoking  and  health 
business:' 

Figuies  that  are  missing  on  the  Post 
Office  truck  posters:  How  lorn,-  a  period 
is  It  m  which  these  doctors  have  quit? 
How  many  of  them  liave  started  smoking 
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again?  And  quite  important,  how  many 
doctors  have  taken  up  smoking  during 
the  indefinite  time  period  for  which  the 
Public  Health  Service  allowed  on  Its  poll. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Post  OfiQce 
.nd  Public  Health  Service,  which  should 
be  impartial  and  give  all  the  facts  perti- 
r.ent  to  any  situation,  consider  a  poster 
for  all  mail  trucks  which  would  read 
something  like  this:  "x  thousand  doctors 
are  still  smoking  cigarettes.  Do  they 
know  something  the  nonsmoking  doc- 
tors don't?" 

A  very  interesting  facet  of  the  Health 
Service's  statistical  expertise  was 
brought  out  in  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  entitled  "Alice 
in  Tobaccoland."  The  editorial  reason- 
ing went  like  this: 

First.  The  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  '  said  in  1960  that  there 
were  a  total  of  243.062  physicians  in  the 
United  States; 

Second.  The  same  publication  said 
that  21fl  percent  of  the  males  in  the 
United  States  have  never  smoked; 

Third.  This  would  leave  us  with  just 
192.000  physicians  in  the  United  States 
who  had  ever  smoked; 

Fourth.  Also,  the  "Statistical  Ab- 
stract" said  that  40.1  percent  of  males 
in  the  United  States  were  current  regular 
cigarette  smokers: 

Fifth.  And  so.  this  would  leave  us  with 
only  97,225  doctors  who  were  current 
regular  smokers  then  before  the  Public 
Health  Service  issued  its  formal  warn- 
ing. Of  course,  one  would  assume  that  it 
would  be  even  less  after  the  warning. 

Sixth.  Now.  if  we  deduct  the  100.000 
on  the  Post  Office  truck  placards  from 
those  doctors  vvho  were  smoking  before 
the  Public  Health  Service  warning,  then 
to  quote  the  Raleigh  News  k  Observer — 

There  is  not  a  single  smoking  doctor  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  by  some  statistical 
wonder  there  are  2.775  less  than  one  cigarette 
i^making  doctor  in  the  country. 

Looking  beyond  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  project 
against  cigarettes,  in  what  direction  will 
they  next  crusade?  To  what  extreme  will 
this  Orwellian  horror  travel?  Are  we  lay- 
ins  the  ctroundwork  for  Government 
propaganda  to  control  other  personal 
habits  of  the  American  people?  Are  we 
approaching  the  point  at  which  the 
kindly  benevolent  face  on  the  omnipotent 
television  screen,  as  in  the  book  "1984" 
looks  upon  us  and  gently  guides  our 
thoughts  down  every  conceivable  avenue 
that  the  friendly,  benevolent  and 
despotic  government  wishes  us  to  go?  Or, 
can  we  assume  this  trend  will  stop  with 
the  nice  little  message  on  all  of  our  Post 
Office  trucks? 

The  significance  of  the  statistics  used 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  this  area  loom  much 
larger  than  in  the  tobacco  situation.  As 
the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  editorial 
concluded: 

Certainly  on  tlie  basis  of  this  statistical 
.showing  we  all  ought  to  be  terrified — but 
pe:liap&  less  at  cigarette  smoking  tlian  at 
the  m, inner  in  which  the  government  distorts 
.ti  own  statistics. 

This  entire  fiasco  reminds  me  of  the 
story  about  the  old  mountaineer  who 
iiad  been  buying  his  groceries  on  credit. 


When  he  went  to  pay  his  bill,  the  gro- 
cery store  operator  presented  him  one 
which  was  much  larger  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

After  the  mountaineer  objected,  the 
grocery  store  operator  got  out  his  ac- 
count books  and  pointed  them  out  to 
the  mountaineer  saying,  "here  are  the 
figures;  you  know  figures  don't  lie." 

The  mountaineer  replied,  "I  know  fig- 
ures don't  lie  but  liars  sure  do  figure. " 

If  the  mountaineer  had  been  dealing 
with  the  figures  manufactured  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  this  case,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
he  would  have  observed  not  only  that 
liars  figure  but  sometimes  the  figures 
they  use  also  lie, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Raleigh  News  &  Ob- 
server, entitled  "Alice  in  Tobaccoland," 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
February  3,  1968,  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  entitled  "Tobacco-Tripe  Trucks." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered   to  be  printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  News  &  Observer,  Feb.  1,  1968] 
Alice  in   Tobaccoland 

The  smoking  danger  assumptions  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  are  based  only 
upon  statistics  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to 
health.  Many  qualified  persons  have  ques- 
tioned the  reliability  of  this  proof.  Certainly 
the  government  shows  a  careless  use  of 
statistical  methods  when  it  proposes  to  dis- 
play on  Post  Office  vehicles  a  sign:  "100,000 
Doctors  Have  Quit  Smoking  (Maybe  They 
Know  Something  You  Don't.)" 

"Who  counted  the  doctors  who  have  quit 
smoking?  Have  any  of  them  started  smoking 
again?  Why  did  they  quit?  When? 

The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  states  that  in  the  last  censvis 
there  was  a  total  of  243.062  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  It  could  hardly  be  presumed 
that  all  of  them  were  or  had  been  smokers. 
Indeed,  the  same  book  of  government  statis- 
tics contained  a  survey  of  persons  over  30 
indicating  that  in  1960,  before  the  U.S. 
Health  Service  issued  its  formal  warning.  21  1 
of  the  males  and  66.3  of  the  females  in 
America  had  never  smoked.  Only  40.1  of  the 
males  and  27.3  of  the  females  t.neii  v.ere  reg- 
ular cigarette  smokers. 

These  figures,  of  course,  apply  to  the  whole 
population,  not  physicians  alone.  But  physi- 
cians are  people,  having  in  general  the  same 
habits  as  other  folks.  So  presuming  similar 
percentages  in  1960,  at  least  21.1  per  cent  of 
the  doctors  male  and  female  liad  never 
smoked.  And  only  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  per  cent  of  the  doctors  were 
then  cigarette  smokers.  Deducting  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  who  had  never  smoked,  there 
were  then  around  51.000  doctors  who  had 
never  smoked  which  would  mean  only  192.000 
who  ever  had.  And  if  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
doctors  were  current  regular  smokers  of  cig- 
arettes in  1960,  that  would  mean  that  only 
97,225  doctors  were  current  regular  cigarette 
smokers  then.  So  if  we  deduct  the  100.000  of 
the  Post  Office  truck  banner  from  those  doc- 
tors who  were  smoking  before  the  Health 
Service  warning,  there  is  not  a  single  smoking 
doctor  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  by  some 
statistical  wonder  there  are  2.776  less  than 
one  cigarette  smoking  doctor  in  tlie  country. 
Certainly  on  the  basis  of  this  statistical 
showing  we  all  ought  to  be  terrified — but 
perhaps  less  at  cigarette  smoking  than  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  government  distorts  its 
own  statistics. 


[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Feb.  3,  1968) 
Tobacco-Tripe  Trucks 

Post  office  and  U.S.  health  officials  are 
planning  to  have  mail  trucks  carry  posters 
loaded  with  propaganda  against  using  cigar- 
ets  and  other  tobacco  products. 

We  say  such  propaganda  is  tripe,  we  say 
the  hell  with  It.  and.  ever  helpful,  we  offer 
some  suggestions:  to  wil : 

The  tobacco  companies  should  demand 
equal  space  on  the  mail  trucks'  sides  for  pro- 
tobacco  arguments.  These  companies  pay 
enormous  taxes.  They  have  a  right  to  defend 
their  ability  to  no  on  doing  so. 

Post  office  truck  drivers  in  such  tobacco 
Slates  as  Connecticut.  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky  sliould  demand  big.  fat  bonuses 
for  running  tlie  tripe  trucks  through  areas 
inhabited  mainly  by  people  who  make  their 
livings  from  growing  or  processing  tobacco. 
These  drivers  also  should  demand  big  gov- 
ernment-financed  life  Insurance  policies. 

The  government  could  save  itself  a  barrel 
of  grief  by  simply  dropping  this  plan  rlcht 
now.  Why  peddle  antitobacco  or  any  other 
propaganda  based  purely  on  statistics,  with 
no  laboratory  proof  to  back  it  up?  Why  in- 
crease heavily  the  already  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  who  believe  nothing  the  gov- 
ernment says? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  El- 
lender  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chain.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr,  Fannin]  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business  be 
allotted  to  him  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  'I he  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


COPPER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  FANT'JIN.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  critical  situation 
existin;;  in  the  copper-producing  States. 
I  liave  spoken  on  this  subject  so  often 
here  in  the  Senate  that  I  may  bejiin  to 
sound  redundant. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  repetition — or 
my  perseverance — in  this  situation  stems 
from  a  deep  concern  for  the  lives  affected 
at  this  very  moment  by  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment in  this  labor  dispute. 

May  I  share  with  the  Senate  a  story 
repeated  to  me  by  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  small  mining  community 
in  southern  Arizona.  I  have  been  trying 
to  keep  in  close  contact  with  these  com- 
munities and  their  problems  and  the 
editor  brought  this  case  to  light. 

He  told  me  of  a  small  Mexican  Ameri- 
can schoolboy  whose  family  employment 
comes  from  one  of  the  businesses  supply- 
ing services  to  the  copper  mining  com- 
miinity.  This  boy's  father  is  out  of  work 
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becau.se  the  mine  is  shut  doviTi  ifht-  fam- 
i;y  Lif'Us  no  contribution  from  the  much- 
publicized  strike  fund  to  which  other 
unions  are  conlrlbutina  ThLs  little  boy's 
lather  cannot  £:et  credit  extended  at  the 
company-owned  store  which  i.^  allowing 
copper  minlne  families  to  charee  about 
$30  a  wfplc  m  ??roceries  His  utility  bill  is 
not  being  paid  by  the  union,  as  they 
are  doing  for  some  copper  mii^rs.  Nor 
ks  he  living  in  industry-owned  iiou.sini;  in 
which  in  many  cases  the  rent  has  been 
reduced  or  suspended  for  the  tiuration 
c'f  the  strike 

All  these  benefits,  measer  as  they  may 
tx",  enable  the  minins:  families  at  least  to 
rxist"  while  the  dispute  ;;oes  on  between 
labor  union  bosses  and  the  mining  com- 
panies But  none  uf  these  benefits  are 
available  to  the  Mexican  .American  fam- 
ily of  which  I  am  .^[H-akini;  Thiy  are 
without  help. 

The  journalist  spoke  of  the  Ijttle  boy 
who  brincrs  3  cents  \vrapped  in  a  piece 
i>f  tinfoil,  to  school  He  briii:,;s  the  extra 
3  cents  because  fiis  family  does  not  have 
the  money  to  buy  miik  and  h^  is  buy- 
msr  an  extra  half  pint  out  of  t He*  school 
lunch  program  to  take  home  to  his  little 
brother  •  ' 

Mr  President,  I  am  sure  this  iype  of 
story  can  be  repeated  hundred?,  if  not 
■housands  of  times  in  my  own  Sitate  of 
Arizona.  I  am  sure  the  Senators  from 
other  States,  hard  hit  bv  this  strike, 
know  of  similar  hardship  cases  My  point 
m  brin!,'inR  this  to  your  attentlgrt  is  not 
'ust  to  occa.sion  hand  '.v;-ir."irj(r  or  to 
make  sentimental  emotional  appeal.  I 
t.hink  It  IS  hii;h  time  we  insisted  that 
something  effective  be  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  this  tragedy  of  huma^n  suf- 
ferinc; 

The  President  has  made  mucb  of  his 
concern  for  people  and  their  iiroblems. 
.■\s  an  outcrowth.  we  see — even  under  a 
so-call'd  ti.-;ht  budget — a  proliferation 
of  new  welfare  programs  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  this  or  that  special  interestrtiroup. 

Let  me  speak  plainly.  The  President 
I'.as  It  with:n  his  author'ty  to  end  the 
anuuish  and  iiardship  of  the  60.000  peo- 
ple directly  affected  by  this  stnlce.  and 
he  can  do  it  with  the  stroke  of. a  pen. 
It  does  not  require  the  Contiress  Jo  pass 
new  loijislation.  Jt  does  not  ha\c  to  nave 
authorization  or  appropriation  All  we 
need  is  a  President  with  the  courage  to 
look  beyond  the  tempting  snares  of  par- 
tisan politics — with  the  courage  to  i;:- 
nore  the  demands  of  those  who  would 
yorge  themselves  with  greater  accumu- 
lations of  economic  power — with  the 
courage  to  rise  above  tiie  pettiness  of  re- 
paying political  I  O  U  s  and  take  the  ac- 
tion that  needs  to  be  taken.  We  need  a 
President  who  is  nut  afraid  to  act. 

If  the  people  of  Arizona  convey  one 
tiling  to  me  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
representing  them  here  in  the  Capitol  it 
is  this: 

They,  and  I  think  there  are  many 
other  Americans  who  share  their  feei- 
in,'.  are  iired  of  equivocation.  They  are 
tired  of  pacification.  They  are  tired  of 
negotiation  They  want  action. 

It  IS  my  feelmg  that  this  altitude  is 
nut  limited  to  the  present  situation  in 
the  copper  mines  It  extends  to  the  in- 
ternational situation,  as  well  as  to  our 
tremendous  domestic  problems. 


Speaking  for  the  people  of  Arizona, 
they  feel  nothing  is  bemg  accomplished 
by  naming  a  fact-finding  board  to  re- 
hash the  problems  uf  union  and  man- 
agement. The  Nation  is  becoming  aware 
of  the  nature  of  this  dispute.  When  they 
fully  reali/e  the  balance-of-payirients 
problem  created  by  the  President's  in- 
acri<in  that  they  will  ultimately  have  to 
pay,  they  "ill  demand  an  accountnui 

When  the  American  i>eople  realiz^e 
the  increased  prices  they  pay  tor  copper- 
related  pnxlucts  IS  a  result  of  White 
Hou.se  dUly -dallying,  they  will  demand 
an  accounting 

When  they  awaken  to  the  txril  im- 
posed on  our  fighting  men  because  uf 
the  length  of  tins  dispute  and  sec  tliat 
the  President  had  the  authority  to  re- 
move that  peril  but  did  nut  chim.sc  to  use 
It,  they  will  demand  an  accounting 

Wlien  the  bill  for  all  these  accounts 
comes  in.  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  laid 
at  the  White  House  door 

The  forgotten  man  in  this  dispute 
seems  to  be  the  small  businessman.  For 
while  those  directly  employed  by  tiie 
companies  are  getting  .some  benefits 
from  bot.h  the  companies  and  tlie  unions, 
the  small  businessman — the  retailer,  gas 
station  otx-rator — these  people  are  going 
under  And  there  is  no  one  to  heljj  them. 

People  who  have  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  mining  communities  of  Arizona 
tell  me  that  mall  businessmen  liave 
twrrowed,  and  are  still  having  lo  borrow, 
in  order  to  extend  credit  to  their  cus- 
tomers How  long  the  economic  clouds  of 
debt  will  c  mtinuo  to  han'r  over  the  min- 
ing families  and  mining  comunitics  no 
one  is  able  to  say. 

The  strike  is  now  about  to  enter  its 
eighth  month.  Many  families  have  had 
tlieir  life  savinsrs  wijicd  out  during  this 
strike.  Many  business  establishments 
have  had  to  clo.se  their  do(jrs  Families 
have  packed  up  completely  and  moved 
to  other  areas. 

These  losses.  Mr  President,  can  never 
be  recovered. 

Making  conservative  asumptions  about 
the  wage  settlement,  the  average  miner 
will  have  to  work  almost  35  years  to  re- 
pay the  money  he  has  lost  dunng  the 
strike  out  of  his  increased  wages.  But 
other  real  losses  are  not  so  easily 
measured. 

How  can  we  estimate  the  value  of  milk 
at  this  time  to  the  Mexican-American 
schoolboy's  little  brother'.'  Hu\\  can  we 
count  the  value  of  a  college  education  lost 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  minitr;  fam- 
ily because  there  simply  will  be  no  money 
to  send  them  to  school'  How  can  we 
total  up  the  tremendous  cost  of  a  town 
that  must  close  down  because  the  prob- 
lems of  copper  supply,  the  competition 
from  other  products,  and  wage  .settle- 
ments that  outstrip  productivity  have 
cost  copper  its  competitive  position  In 
some  markets?  These  are  costs  I  say, 
Mr  President,  that  are  too  great  to  pay 
These  are  costs  that  must  be  terminated 
by  prompt  and  effective  action  un  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  end  this 
dispute. 

What  is  happening  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  bring  an  end  to  the  strike? 

On  January  Jo,  1968,  tiie  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Commerce  named  a  three- 
member  special  panel  to  help  in  reaching 


an  equitable  .solution  to  the  6-month- 
old  copper  dispute.  The  members  are  Di 
(ieorL'e  W.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
suTnor  CJeorue  O  HiL'uins,  director  of  tlie 
Social  Action  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference,  and  George 
Reedy,  former  press  :ecictary  t.j  Presi- 
dent John.son. 

With  all  due  deference  to  its  members 
I  recard  this  panel  as  a  kanearoo  court 
The  panel  is  holding  public  hearincs  at 
present,    bnnL'iiK'    before   it    representa- 
tives of  manauement  and  labor. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  this  panel 
was  .set  up  to  help  the  steelworkers  union, 
which  finds  itself  in  trouble.  This  is  si 
apparent  that  there  is  a  brazen  cynicism 
.ibuut  the  action  in  the  first  place. 

The  administration  has  refu.sed  to  use 
the  machinery  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  handle 
the  situatiun  We  are  tuld  with  a  straight 
face  that  there  would  be  difficulty  \\\ 
proving  that  there  are  legal  grounds  for 
the  u.se  of  existint:  labor  law. 

This  IS  absolutely  ridiculous  and  tiie 
administration  kntws  it  '^he  press  state- 
ment announcing:  tlie  creation  of  tlie  spe- 
cial panel  details  the  crisis  brought  about 
by  the  strike.  Listen  to  this.  I  am  quoting 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce. 

The  strike  is  creating  severe  economic 
hardship. 

It.  is  also  resulting  in  a  serious  increase  ol 
government  contract  costs  due  to  the  nc- 
cps.-Jity  of  fiibricators  purchasing  copper 
abroad  nt  prices  far  In  excess  of  the  tTutted 
States  domstlc  price 

This  strike  is  adversely  affecting  our  In- 
ternational trade  sitii.iiion. 

The  copper  strike  is  seriously  tliwarimtr 
our  ellorts  to  reduce  our  adverse  balance  e! 
payments.  Under  normal  circumstances  liie 
monthly  adverse  balance  in  copper  Is  ap- 
proximately $18  million.  Because  of  the 
strike,  this  figure  Is  now  rtinnlng  in  excess  of 
$60   million   a   month. 

The  natwrMl  interest  uill  not  permit  the 
ror.tiiination  of  this  situation  (Italic  s\ip- 
plieU  I 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration  it«'lf  has  slated,  in  Us 
own  words,  the  strongest  passible  reasons 
for  using  the  emergency  provisions  of  ex- 
isting labor  law  and  allowing  the  cojipcr 
workers  to  ?ct  back  to  work.  But  instead 
of  going  ahead  and  doing  the  right 
thing — the  courageous  thing — the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  half-hearted 
course  and  tried  to  appear  to  be  solvin-; 
the  problem  while  actually  playing  along 
with  the  big  union  leaders. 

I  have  said  that  I  retrard  the  sijcc'a! 
panel  as  a  Kantiaroo  court  and  that  any 
verdict  it  hands  down  will  be  riiJgcd,  This 
is  a  most  serious  charge  but  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

Almost  all  these  extra-legal  boards 
named  by  an  administration  to  settle  a 
major  labor  dispute  have  come  up  with 
verdicts  that  plea.seti  the  unions  and  dis- 
pleased manauemiiit  But  such  is  the 
I)ower  of  bi-'  labor,  politically  and  other- 
wise, that  management  almost  always 
t-'oes  alutm  and  the  wage  increases  and 
other  c;sts  are  pa.ssed  along  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  not  impu'^ninu  the  motives  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  Monsignor  Hicgins  and  Mr, 
Reedy.  The  record  of  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Mon.signor    Hlggins   indicates    thev    are 
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prounion  to  begin  with.  Dr.  Taylor  has 
been  a  mediator  on  many  occasions  but 
I  cannot  rixjall  of  any  instance  where  his 
recommendations  displeased  the  chief- 
tains of  labor. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Man- 
a  tcment  Policy  set  up  by  President 
Kennedy.  The  U.S,  News,  a  magazine 
w  ith  a  national  reputation  for  accurate 
reporting,  said  of  Dr.  Taylor: 

He  '.<.a.s  criticized  in  sume  ca.ses  for  ap- 
p,'-oving  "txcesslve"  wage  increases. 

Dr.  Taylor,  a  profe.ssor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  has  written  exten- 
sively on  labor  matters.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  strong  supiJortcr  of  the  union  shop, 
which  means  that  he  favors  compulsory 
unionusm.  Writing  ii;  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  in  lOGO: 

I  have  long  believed  tliat  what  Is  called 
the  union  .security  issue  might  better  be 
speriited  as  the  employee  responsibility  issue. 
.Mthough  they  are  often  not  exercised,  an 
employee  does  have  important  rights  to  par- 
ticipate In  union  affairs.  As  these  rights  be- 
come protected  by  legislation,  the  reasons  for 
supporting  the  individuals  right  to  withdraw 
irom  a  union,  or  to  refrain  from  Joining, 
luive  been  lessened. 

If  I  Interpret  Dr.  Taylor's  statements 
correctly,  he  thinks  a  worker  should  be 
made  to  join  a  union,  and  once  in,  should 
be  prevented  from  getting  out.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  views  of  the  leaders  of 
big  labor,  one  of  their  most  passionate 
desires  being  the  repeal  of  section  14 ib) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  which  permits  the 
States  to  enact  legislation  banning  com- 
pulsory unionism. 

As  for  Monsignor  Higgins,  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Review  Board  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
Tills  record  speaks  for  itself.  He  also  is 
an  ardent  supporter  of  compulsory 
unionism  and  has  said  so  in  his  column, 
the  Yardstick,  widely  printed  in  Catholic 
papers. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Reedy  on  labor  matters,  but,  keeping  in 
mind  his  close  connections  with  the 
White  House  and  the  close  connections 
of  the  'White  House  with  Mr.  Meany  and 
others,  I  would  be  amazed  if  he  took  a 
strong  position  against  the  unions  de- 
mands in  this  copper  strike. 

I  bring  up  these  background  matters, 
Mr.  President,  to  show  the  political  na- 
ture of  the  action.  In  naming  such  an  ob- 
viously biased  special  panel,  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  nothing  to  effectively 
bring  this  dispute  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

Instead,  we  have  more  talk. 

The  special  panel  has  been  meeting  for 
more  than  a  week  now.  So  far  as  I  can 
.ve.  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

Back  in  Arizona  the  little  schoolboy 
still  buys  his  half  pint  of  school  lunch 
milk  to  take  home  to  his  little  brother — 
and  who  knows  how  long  the  family  will 
be  able  to  send  the  pitifully  small  3  cents 
each  day  to  buy  even  this  wee  bit  of  es- 
sential nourishment? 

It  is  clear  to  even  the  most  supei-ficial 
observer  that  this  labor  dispute  is  not 
over  economic  matters.  Editors  of  news- 
papers in  the  mining  towns  of  Arizona 
have  told  me  that  the  miners  are  willing 
to  go  back  to  work  with  any  reasonable 


settlement.  If  left  to  local  bargaining, 
they  say,  the  strike  would  have  been  set- 
tled 3  months  ago. 

The  harsh  facts  boll  down  to  this :  the 
steel  union  of  1.1  million  members  wants 
to  use  the  relatively  small  60,000  cojiper 
workers  and  their  plight  to  bludgeon 
management  into  an  industrywide  bar- 
gaining pattern  that  would  benefit  no 
one  but  big  union  leaders. 

Examining  the  facts  of  industrywide 
bargaining,  where  it  exists  now.  show- 
that  the  big  union  settlements  do  not 
produce  more  benefits  for  individual 
union  members  than  they  c nld  pet  by 
bargaining  through  their  local  uiiits.  In 
many  cases  local  union  intr'ivsts  and 
those  of  its  members  arc  sacrificed  by  big 
labor  bosses  in  making  their  "deals,"  X 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  matter 
at  another  time. 

Right  now  the  critical  problem  facing 
the  President  is  will  ha  willingly  srvCiifice 
the  copper  workers  and  their  families 
upon  the  altar  of  union  leadership  ambi- 
t'ons:  or  will  ho  remove  them  from  the 
threat  of  violence,  roll  back  economic 
ruin  that  threatens  them,  pnd  snatch 
them  from  the  vifc-like  jaws  of  o  dispute 
in  which  they  have  had  precious  little 
v.jice  in  making. 

The  choice  is  his. 

Last  Thursday  I  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  White  House  outlining  this  problem. 
Thus  far  I  have  had  only  token  acknowl- 
edgem.ent. 

The  President  cannot  remain  aloof 
from  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  letter  to  the  'White 
House  I  asked  President  Johnson,  at  the 
request  of  these  editors  and  community 
leaders  in  Arizona,  to  set  a  deadline  for 
a  solution  to  this  strike.  That  deadline 
should  be  soon. 

If  the  deadline  is  passed,  I  asked  tlie 
President  to  invoke  the  emergency  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  strikes  threatening 
the  national  security  and  allow  the  min- 
ers to  go  back  to  work.  Then  he  could 
say:  "Either  settle  this  durincr  the  80-day 
period  under  the  law  or  we  will  arbitrate 
it  to  a  final  conclusion." 

The  President  talks  of  wanting  to  fight 
inflation.  Let  him  put  action  to  the  words. 

Listen  to  these  aim.s  voiced  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America's  wage 
policy  com.mittee.  They  gave  "priority 
status  to  a  substantial  wage  increase," 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  quot- 
ing Steelworkers'  President  I.  W.  Abel : 

The  Abel  administration  Is  under  strong 
pressure  to  win  large  settlements  because 
other  big  unions  lately  have  been  winning 
contracts  that  give  6  percent  cvcr-all  in- 
creases in  wages  and  benefits  ,  .  . 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  the  Steel- 
workers force  copper  into  an  inflationarj- 
settlement  and  industrj'wide  bargaining, 
they  are  hardly  going  to  ask  for  less  when 
they  begin  to  bargain  with  steel,  and 
aluminum,  and  the  can  industry.  In 
other  words,  if  the  President  is  serious 
about  stopping  inflation — and  doing 
something  for  the  Nation's  betterment — 
let  him  begin  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  February  1,  1968,  and 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  29,  1968,  concerning  steel  union 
goals,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow: 

Februahy  1.  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pbesident:  During  the  p.ist  week 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  converse  with 
.several  nev.-spaper  editors  in  our  mining  com- 
munities of  ArlTiona.  I  have  been  checking 
with  them  on  the  e.Tects  of  the  .shutdown 
of  tlie  copper  industry  as  ordered  by  the 
steelworkers  union. 

Tlie  dozen  or  so  small  c. immunities  rrpro- 
si'iilcd  by  these  editors  are  suilenng.  and  f,ii;- 
lorir.g  badly,  under  tlie  ecuni-'mic  liard.siup 
imposed  on  t';iem  by  union  l.aders  in  iar 
:r.v,iy  Pittsburgh.  These  eciiiors  told  me,  an.i 
I  am  {onveying  the  Information  to  you  ai 
their  rotiuest,  liiat  retail  s.Ues  in  their  com- 
inunllies  are  down  by  30— iO  percent.  "Ihcv 
note  that  it  is  not  Just  tlie  miner  and  his 
iamiiy  that  are  troubled  by  this  ma.ssive 
l.ibor  stoppage,  but  in  many  c;ises  the  smali 
busiiu'.;sman — the  dry  cleaner,  lilUng  station 
c.perator  and  tlie  like — bears  tlie  brum  o. 
economic  li.ird.ship. 

The  miners  tlieuiselves  are,  in  many  ca.ses, 
living  111  houses  owned  by  the  mining  coui- 
jj.tnios:  tl:o  rent  lias  been  suspended  while 
tlie  strilrc  gues  on;  mining  famiiies  gf-t  $.10.0') 
per  week  credit  from  many  company  stoics 
li-T  groceries;  and  miners  are  cullectniu' 
money  out  ol  tne  union  strike  lands,  bo  i:i 
niany  instances  the  n.iiicrs  are  '  t.xisling"  at 
least,  even  though  tlie  power  ambitions  o: 
union  bosses  pile  up  massive  d-.-bus  tl.at  will 
'iiing  an  economic  cloud  over  cop])er  mining 
r^aniiics  and  communities  lor  years  to  come. 

But  the  small  businesEman — the  procer, 
cjothier  and  tlie  pharmacist — has  been  forced 
to  borrow  and  borrow  again  in  order  to  sus- 
tain Lis  customers.  Many  editors  reported 
busintises  In  their  communities  tiiat  have 
■.tone  under;  more  a;e  on  tlie  brink  o.  doin^ 
.so. 

>Tr.  Prcr.i^ieiit,  t!:cse  ctlitor.?  expressed  to 
me  t.'icir  deep  concern  for  their  communities 
and  tlie  people  living  in  them.  'J  hoy  point 
out  that  because  of  the  long  s'rike  duraiion. 
many  l.imilies  have  already  moved  to  cthar 
jobs  in  other  states  and  are  thus  lost  to  tne 
communiiy.  They  point  out  tliat  as  copper 
1-ses  Its  niarket  position  to  competitive  prod- 
ucts, because  of  the  long  strike,  to  that  de- 
gree tlie  whole  industry  and  the  communities 
related  to  that  industry  may  never  fully 
recover. 

One  c;ise.  I  feel,  should  be  brought  to  your 
personal  attention: 

One  of  the  editors  told  of  a  small  Mexican- 
.\.merican  school  boy  whose  family  emplov- 
ment  comes  from  a  business  supplying  serv- 
ices to  tiie  c  jpper  community.  This  f..mlly 
doesn't  have  enough  money  t-o  buy  mill:.  The 
little  boy  brings  three  c"nts  to  schorjl, 
wrapped  in  tinfoil,  so  he  c:>.n  buy  an  extra 
half-pint  of  school  lunch  milk  for  his  litt'e 
brother  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  such  sulfering  c;i;inot  be  a'.- 
lowed  to  continue.  You  have  the  power  to 
;)Ut  the  miners  back  lo  work  under  emer- 
gency provisions  of  existing  labor  law.  Y  >u 
!ia\  c  the  power  to  breathe  economic  life  b..ck 
into  these  communities.  I  appeal  to  you  ti 

U'C    It, 

Practically  every  one  of  t'.iese  r.iwspapcr- 
i.ien,  who  have  close  and  continuing  rela- 
tionEhips  to  the;r  communities,  says  the  min- 
'  rs  are  wllUns  to  gi  b.ick  to  work  witti  a 
reasonable  settlement.  They  almost  unani- 
mously feci  that  if  bargaining  had  been  left 
to  tiie  local  unions  and  the  local  companies 
the  strike  would  have  been  settled  tliree 
months  ago  instead  of  dragging  on  almost 
into  its  eighth  month. 

These  men  and  women  spoke  out  for  set- 
ting a  deadline.  (Piesently  your  factfinding 
board  h.^s  no  timetablt  at  all.)  They  feel 
that  if  the  deadline  Is  passed  with  no  agree- 
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ment  then  you  should  use  '.he  emergency 
power  you  have  iind  put  the  miners  back  to 
work  Then  they  feel  you  can  say  to  the 
unions  and  the  companies  Either  settle  thl» 
luring  the  80-day  period  under  the  law  or  we 
■A'lll  iirbltrate  It  to  a  final  conclusion   ' 

Once  again.  Mr  President  I  urge  you  to 
t^r.e  the  consideration  of  <i  statesman  lo  this 
;iiost  urgent  problem  anc*  heed  the  requests 
f  these  Arizona  citizens  Surely  the  ambi- 
tions i>f  p<-)wer-hungry  union  offlclals  must 
weigh  lightly  in  a  scale  balanced  by  human 
^urTenng  anguish  and  affliction 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paul   Fannin. 

U  S.    Senator 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan   30    I968I 

5TEEL  Vmofi  Calus  Big  Rise  in  Wages 

Key  Goal  in  Talks 

1  By  David  R  Jones) 

Washington  J.inuary  -'9  — The  L'nlted 
Steelworkers  L>f  America  placed  major  em- 
ph.isis  "oday  on  winning  '  .i  substantial  wage 
increase'  m  forthcoming  labor  negotiations 
with  big  aluminum  and  ,st<?el  producers 

The  union's  163-member  wage  policy  com- 
mittee g»Te  ■priority  sUitus  '  to  wage  needs 
in  n  broa*  policy  .statement  The  panel  set 
forth  .1  long  list  of  demands,  including  im- 
proved penslonr  and  .m  expansion  of  layoff 
beneftt3  so  that  we  may  reach  our  goal  of 
.t  guaranteed  annual  income  " 

As  justlflCjitlon  for  its  wage  and  related 
demands,  the  committee  cited  greatly  in- 
creased living  costs"  .since  the  aluminum  and 
steel  contracts  oX  1965  were  achieved,  sus- 
•. lined  economic  growth,  the  profitability  n( 
the  companies  ;ind  recent  labor  agreements 
In  other  major  industries. 

The  unions  policy  statement  is  tradition- 
ally kept  vague  to  give  the  imlon  leadership 
m.kximum  flexibility  In  dealing  with  the 
.tlumlnum  and  steel  companies  The  specific 
dem.inds  'o  be  made  on  those  two  Industries 
will  be  refined  from  the  broad  document  at 
two  conferences  due  Uj  be  held  around 
March  21. 

I  W  Abel,  the  union  president  declined 
liter  today  s  meeting  at  the  bhoreham  Hotel 
to  be  specific  ibout  the  demands  that  would 
be  made  But  other  informed  union  sources 
^ald  privately  that  the  biggest  emphasis  in 
the  steel  talks  this  year  would  be  oq  a  major 
wage  Increase 

The  ^.tatemeiit  said  the  union  would  seek 
to  achieve  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  "  by 
expanding  supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
fnts  But  It  did  not  appear  to  give  that  mat- 
ter IS  much  its  a  wage  increase. 

These  benefits  pay  steel  workers  about  65 

pt-r  cent  of    normal   weekly   pay   during   l.iy- 

IT    But  the  l'nlted  Automobile  Workers  List 

year    increased    its    benefit    to   nearly    90   per 

cent  of  normal  weekly  pay. 

The  Abel  administration  Is  und«r  strong 
pressure  to  win  large  settlements,  because 
other  big  unions  lately  have  beeil  winning 
Contracts  that  give  6  per  cent  over-all  in- 
creases in  wages  and  benefits,  and  construc- 
tion laborers  now  start  work  In  some  big 
cities  at  higher  pay  than  the  J3  63  average 
hourly  earnings  in  steel  The  steel  union  got 
a  contract  In  1965  that  gave  a  35  per  cent 
over-all  increase  In  wages  and  benefits. 

The  steel  union  also  is  under  pressure  to 
achieve  higher  wages  because  It  has  no  cost- 
of-living  escalator  in  its  contract  This  means 
It  has  lost  ETOund  badly  since  1965  because 
...:  sharply  rising  prices. 

The  statement  did  not  call  flatly  for  resto- 
ration of  a  cost-of-living  escalator,  which  was 
etfectively  dropped  In  the  1959  contract 
Union  sources  said  such  a  demand  probably 
would  be  made,  but  there  appears  to  be  little 
serious  hope  among  union  leaders  that  it 
an  be  achieved 

The  committee  .statement  placed  heavy 
erAphasls  on  altering  Job  classifications  and 
incentive  payments  to  correct  alleged  wage 
inequities  amoiig  workers. 


The  statement  al.so  called  for  full  retire- 
ment sixjner  than  the  present  30-year  mini- 
mum improved  insurance  cuverage,  longer 
vacations  added  holidays,  an  extra  premium 
for  overtime  work  and  other  steps  lo  reduce 
the  work  year  without  a  cut  In  earnings 

The  steel  union  f.ices  a  June  1  contract 
deadline  with  the  major  aluminum  producers 
and  an  Aug  1  deadline  with  the  big  steel 
ompanles 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  S<^naL<)r  yield  ' 

Mr  FANNIN  I  yield  lo  the  Senator 
fr  >n\  rx- la  ware 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  IVlaware.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  delay  by  the  administra- 
tion In  takinu  .some  t-fTcctue  .steps  in 
connection  with  the  copiM-r  strike  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  impact  (^n  our 
balance-of-pa.vrnents  pn^blem.  in  that  we 
are  havmg  to  purchase  the  copper  from 
abroad  now' 

Mr  FANNIN  Yes;  that  is  a  f;reat  prob- 
lem; the  magnitude  of  which  is  almost 
impos.sible  to  imai^ne  If  imjK>rts  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate  a  loss  m  the 
balance  of  payment.s  on  an  annual  basis 
of  between  $500  million  and  $750  million 
would  result 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  'nie  ad- 
nunistration  is  tf.stifylnR  on  one  side  of 
the  Capitol  about  the  need  to  stop  some 
of  the  dram  of  our  sold .  at  the  .same  time, 
they  are  leaving  the  spicot  wide  open  by 
taking  no  action  in  this  matter,  even 
though  there  are  adequate  laws  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

Mr  FANNIN  Yes  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  bniiKinL;  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  because  it  is  most 
important.  The  Pi-esident  is  inconsistent 
in  talkinK  about  the  smaller  matters  in- 
volved in  our  balance-of-|>ayments  prob- 
lem, such  as  a  tax  or  an  assessment  on 
people  who  travel  abroad.  ;'nd  yet  failinc 
to  take  actitm  in  this  vital  matter,  which 
IS  costins  millions  and  imllions  of  dollars 
each  day  Moreover  it  is  causmc  trouble 
not  only  throughout  the  copper  industry 
m  the  Unit*^d  Suites  wliich  is  of  course 
directly  affected,  but  also  in  many  other 
industries  For  example,  there  is  a  sreat 
problem  involved  m  netting  the  kind  and 
iiuaJity  of  copper  needed  for  certain  in- 
dustries, with  i>articular  reference  to  in- 
dustries encaged  in  defense. 

.Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion, the  reduction  in  the  availability  of 
copper  from  the  struck  mines  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  windfall  to  specu- 
lators who  had  accumulated  copper  prior 
to  the  strike  They  are  apparently  being 
supported  by  the  administration  in  allow- 
ing this  strike  to  be  continued. 

Mr  FANNIN  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion that  a  penalty  is  bemu  imposed,  in 
the  neigiiborhood  of  50  percvnt.  m  the 
price  being  paid  for  copper  being  brought 
into  the  United  State's  This  will  atlect  us 
immediately,  but  equally  important,  we 
must  realize  that  many  foreign  countries 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  situation  to 
build  up  their  production  capacity  for 
copper,  .so  they  will  be  able  to  better  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  copper  industry, 
perhaps  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
ever  before, 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  It  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  administration 
talking  but  not  backmg  up  its  statements 
with  action. 


Mr  FANNIN,  That  is  correct,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  bringint; 
out  tiie.se  matters, 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDEi:  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  obtained  the  floor, 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  ol  Ohio  i  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinmii.shed  actum  majority  header. 

Mr  BYRD  hf  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  S^'nator  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, seems  that  no  other  Senator  i.^ 
seeking  rocosnition  dunnu  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  be  recoanized  for  10 
minutes 

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICA.V  CONSUMER— MES- 
SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
REFERRAL  OF  PRESIDFNT'S  MES- 
SAGE  JOINTLY  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  COMMERCE  .\ND  THE 
COMMI'ITFE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY  'H.  DOC.  NO.  248' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
President's  messace  on  the  American 
consumer  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  .'\:;riculture  and  Forest rv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  me.ssatte  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

St>eaking  for  evei-y  .American.  I  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  my  fourth  Message 
on  the  American  Consumer. 

President  Truman  once  observed  that 
while  .some  .Americans  have  their  inter- 
ests protected  in  Washington  by  special 
lobbying  t; roups,  most  of  the  j^eople  de- 
pend on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  represent  their  interests. 

In  the  case  of  consumer  protection, 
however,  tiie  President — and  the  Con- 
gress— speak  for  every  citizen. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  consumer  jjro- 
tection  was  largely  unnecessary.  We 
were  a  rural  nation  then:  a  nation  of 
farms  and  small  towns.  Even  in  the 
.growing  cities,  neighborhoods  were 
do.sely  knit. 

Most  products  were  locally  produced 
and  there  was  a  personal  relationdiip 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  If  the 
buyer  had  a  complaint,  lie  went  straight 
to  the  miller,  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor, 
the  corner  grocer.  Products  were  less 
complicated.  It  was  easy  to  tell  the  excel- 
lent from  the  inferior. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  A  manufac- 
turer may  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  customer — and  even  further 
removed  by  distributors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  His  products  may  be  so  com- 
plicated that  only  an  expert  can  pas.s 
judgment  on  their  quality. 

We  are  able  to  sustain  this  vast  and 
impersonal  .system  of  commerce  because 
of  the  ingenuity  of  our  technology  and 
the  honesty  of  our  businessmen. 

But  tills  same  vast  network  of  com- 
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merce.  this  same  complexity,  also  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  the  imscrupulous 
and  the  negligent. 

It  is  the  government's  role  to  protect 
t  le  consumer — and  the  honest  buslness- 
!a.in  alike — against  fraud  and  indiffer- 
(  nee.  Our  goal  must  be  to  assure  every 
.\nierican  consumer,  a  fair  and  honest 
I  xchange  for  his  hard-earned  dollar. 

THE    RECORD    OF    PROGRESS 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  last  two 
Congresses,  we  are  now  much  closer  to 
that  goal  than  ever  before.  In  three 
years,  we  have  taken  historic  steps  to 
;'rotect  the  consumer  against: 

— Impure  and  unwholesome  meat. 

— Death  and  destruction  on  our  high- 
ways. 

— Misleading  labels  and  packages. 

— Clothing  and  blankets  that  are  fire- 
l^rone.  rather  than  fire-proof. 
-Hazardous  appliances  and  products 
around  the  house. 

— Toys  that  endanger  our  children. 

— Substandard  clinical  laboratories. 

— Unsafe  tires. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  first  session  of 
tliis  Congress  took  important  steps  to- 
V,  ard  pa.ssage  of  other  consumer  pro- 
s')sals  we  recommended  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  Truth-In-Lending,  Fire 
.'•'afety  and  Pipeline  Safety  bills  which 
!  assed  the  Senate,  and  the  fraudulent 
l.md  .sales,  mutual  funds  and  electric 
:  AVer  reliability  measures. 

TTiis  session  of  the  Congress  should 
complete  action  on  these  vitally  needed 
I'lopcsals  to  protect  the  public.  It  has 
1  ! ready  begun  to  do  so. 

In  i^assing  the  Truth-in-Lending  Bill 
l.ut  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
lrout;ht  every  American  consumer  an- 
I  I  her  step  closer  to  knowing  the  cost  of 
money  he  borrov.s.  I  urge  the  House  and 
senate  to  resolve  their  differences 
;  .omptly  and  to  give  the  consumer  a 
.'•long  Truth-in-Lending  law. 

A   NEW   PnoGRAM   FOR    1968 

But  that  record  alone,  as  comprehen- 
sive as  it  is,  will  not  complete  our  re- 
s;)onsibility.  Tlie  needs  of  the  consumer 
change  as  our  Society  changes,  and  legis- 
lation must  keep  pace. 

For  l'J6S,  I  propose  a  new  eight-point 
program  to: 

— Crack  down  on  fraud  and  deception 
ill  sales. 

—Launch  a  major  study  of  automoLile 
insurance. 

— Protect  Americans  against  hazard- 
ous radiation  from  television  sets 
and  other  electronic  equipment. 

— Close  the  gaps  in  our  system  of 
poulti-y  inspection. 

— Guard  the  consumers  health  against 
unwholesome  fi.sh. 

— Move  no'.v  to  prevent  death  and  acci- 
dents on -our   waterways. 

— Add  new  meaning  to  warranties  and 
guarantees,  and  seek  ways  to  Im- 
prove repair  work  and  servicing. 

— Appoint  a  government  lawyer  to  rep- 
resent the  consumer. 

SALES  RACKETS 

Eveo'  Spring,  when  families  turn  their 
tiioughts  to  household  improvements,  the 
shady  operator  goes  to  work. 

His  office  may  be  a  telephone  booth,  a 
briefcase  which  he  carries  from  door  to 
door,  or  a  car  which  he  drives  from  State 


to  State.  His  sales  brochure  may  be  a 
catchy  newspaper  advertisement. 

With  false  and  deceptive  offers  of  at- 
tractive home  repairs  or  items  that  are 
more  promise  than  product,  he  preys 
most  of  all  on  those  who  are  least  able 
to  protect  themselves:  tue  iioor.  the 
elderly,  the  ignorant. 

Too  often — and  too  late  -tl:c  victim 
discovers  that  he  has  been  swindled: 
that  he  has  paid  too  much,  that  he  has 
received  inferior  work,  and  that  he  has 
mortgaged  himself  into  long-term  debt. 
Some  even  lose  their  h.ouics.  A  recent 
Report  of  the  National  Tetter  Business 
Bureau  estimates  that  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  the  home  improvement  field 
alone  cost  the  coiioumcr  b^lv.een  5. 300 
million  and  $1  billion  yearb'. 

Sales  rackets  are  not  limited  to  home 
improvements.  And  sales  rackets  of  all 
types  are  on  the  increase. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  tlicre  i.s  no 
effective  way  to  stop  these  unscrupulcu:i 
practices  when  they  are  discovered.  Tlie 
legal  machinery  may  drag  en  for  two  or 
three  years  before  the  violator  can  be 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist.  In  the  mean- 
time, countless  more  Americans  are 
cheated. 

In  matters  so  fiagrr.ntly  deceptive,  the 
consumer  and  the  honest  businessman 
deserve  ereater — and  .si)eedicr — i.rotec- 
tion. 

/  recommend  that  the  Cov.nra^s  ennct 
the  Deceptive  Sales  Act  of  1968  to  gne 
new  powers  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Under  this  Act,  the  FTC  would  be  able 
to  obtain  Federal  court  orders  to  stop 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  im.- 
mediatcly  while  the  case  is  before  the 
Commission  or  the  courts. 

With  this  measure  we  can  complete 
the  cycle  of  protection  for  tlic  consumer 
in  fraud  cases — liy  adding  Federal  court 
injunctions  to  the  administrative  nnd 
criminal  processes  which  now  exist. 

AUTOMOBILE   INSURANCE 

One  area  of  major  concern  to  the  con- 
sumer is  automobile  insurraicc.  Every 
motorist,  every  passenger,  r.nd  c'/eiy  pe- 
destrian is  affected  by  it— yet  the  s-.s- 
tem  is  overburdened  and  unsatisfactory. 

Premiums  are  rising — in  s.jinc  jyarts 
of  the  country  they  have  increased  by  es 
much  as  30  percent  over  the  past  6  years. 

Arbitrary  coverage  and  policy  cancel- 
lations are  the  cause  of  frequent  com- 
plaint— particularly  from  the  elderly, 
the  yoimg,  the  serviceman,  and  the  Negro 
and  Mexican-American. 

A  number  of  "high  risk"  insuiance 
companies  have  gone  into  bankruptcy — 
leaving  policyholders  and  accident  vic- 
tims unprotected  and  helpless. 

Accident  compensation  is  often  un- 
fair: Some  victims  get  too  much,  some 
get  too  little,  some  get  nothing  at  all. 

Lawsuits  have  clogged  our  courts.  The 
average  claim  takes  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  just  to  get  to  trial. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  It  will  be- 
come even  more  of  a  problem  as  we  li- 
cense more  drivers,  produce  more  auto- 
mobiles and  build  more  roads. 

With  more  than  100  million  drivers 
and  96  million  motor  veliicles  in  the 
United  States,  the  insui'ance  system  is 
severely  strained  today. 

While  many  proposals  have  been  made 


to  improve  the  system,  many  questions 
remain  unanswered.  The  search  for  solu- 
tions must  be  pressed. 

/  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
the  firi^t  comprehensive  study  of  the 
automobile  insurance  system.  He  will 
undertake  this  review  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

In  licent  months  we  have  acted  to 
make  our  cars  and  our  highways  safer. 
Now  we  must  move  to  ;treamline  tlie 
automobile  insurance  system — to  make 
it  fair,  to  make  it  simple,  and  to  make 
it  efficient. 

HAZARDOIS    R.SDIATlf.'N 

It  hns  been  said  tliat  each  ci\iliii:  tion 
creatts  its  own  hazards.  Ours  is  no  tx- 
cejition.  V/liile  modem  technology  lias 
e-irichcd  our  daily  lives,  it  has  sometimes 
yielded  unexpected  and  unfortunate  side 
elects. 

Recently  it  was  discovered  that  cei- 
tain  color  television  sets  emit  radiation 
\,  liich  exceeds  accejited  se.fety  limits. 

We  also  know  tliat  poorly  designed  X- 
ray  ciuipment  is  unnecessarily  exposing 
s  'me  patients  to  t:ic  danger  cf  radia- 
l:o:i. 

Such  defects  have  i:it!oduc{-d  ^  new 
element  i:Uo  the  I'robleni  of  r.idir.tion 
jiazards. 

Intensive  research  has  already  probed 
t}iis  erea.  But  those  efforts  have  dealt 
Ijrimarily  with  radiation  from  medical 
tqihl^ment,  isotopes,  and  nuclear  devices. 

We  liave  long  known  that  large  doses 
of  radiation  can  be  fatal.  But  we  have 
!;v.ich  more  to  learn  about  the  hannful 
effects  of  1(  sscr  doses — effects  v  hicli  may 
not  .show  up  for  many  years. 

Now  modem  science  r.'.U'^t  be  i  ut  to 
work  on  these  hazard."!— ijariicu'.ariy  t'lc 
iei^ards  wiiich   confront   the   consumer. 

I  rccnrmrend  enactment  cf  the  liaz- 
a-duvs  Radiation  A:t  of  I'JiJS.  This  ir.cas- 
use  will  give  tlie  Secretary  of  Health, 
Fducaticn,  and  Welfare  authority  to: 

— Conduct  i'ite:isive  studies  of  t'le 
liazards  and  set  and  enforce  stand- 
ards to  control  them. 

— Hequiie  manufacturers  to  recall  de- 
fective equipment  and  devices. 

The  propcsed  legislation  sets  peneltics 
for  those  v. ho  i'zn.ore  the  standards  ei- 
tablis'icd  by  the  Secretary  cf  Health, 
Fdiieation,  and  Welfare. 

WnOLUrOV.E    PlfLTHY 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  to  insure  the  qual- 
ity and  safety  of  the  food  that  America-i 
housewives  put  on  their  tables. 

This  year,  the  scope  of  that  protcr- 
t'cn  must  be  extended. 

In  1967.  Americans  consumed  over  \2 
billion  ixjunds  of  poultn.'.  most  of  it  i:i- 
.spectrd  under  Federal  law.  But  the  l.C 
billion  pounds  v  hich  did  not  cross  State 
lines  received  no  Federal  inspection.  And 
Stale  inspection  is  minimal  at  best. 
Thiity-one  States  have  no  poultry  in- 
s:;ectio:i  laws.  Of  the  remaining  19,  only 
four  have  effective  laws  in  operation. 

The  American  con^imier  is  paying  for 
tills  neglect.  He  pays  for  it  in  poor  qual- 
ity, and  in  potential  danger  to  his  health. 

In  poulti-y  processing  plants  that  are 
Federally  inspected,  four  percent — over 
400  million  pounds — of  the  poultry  is  re- 
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Jected  becaii-sc  it  is  diseased  and  con- 
taminated There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  iiercentaee  of  rejection 
would  be  even  higher  m  uninsj)ectPd 
plants. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowinS  how  much 
unwholesome    poultry    is    processed    by 
ttiese  plants  and  passed  on  to  the  un- 
suspecting buyer   But  we  do  know  that: 
— Conditions  in  many  of  these  plants 
are  poor  andthat  quality  control  is 
far  below  Federal  standards 
— Poultry  can  be  seriously  adulterated 
by    impure    water    and    unsanitary 
processintr  conditions. 
— There    is    a    practice    amont;    some 
poultry  producers  of  sendin.;  to  un- 
inspected    plants     inferior    ixiultry 
tlocks  which,  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion, would  face  rejection. 
The  housewife  receives  protection  for 
the  poultrv-  that  comes  from  a  neishbor- 
ini;  State   Why  should  she  not  receive  the 
.-anie    protection    when    the    poultry    is 
processed  and  sold  in  the  State  where 
.-<he  lives' 

/  recoTnmend  the  Wholesome  Paultru 

Prnductf  Act  of   1968. 

This  letjislation  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  U  will  help 
the  States  develop  their  own  programs 
and  tram  inspectors. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  if  the  States 
do  not  have  inspection  proi; ranis  at  least 
equal  to  Federal  standards,  the  Federal 
inspection  requirements  will  prevail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  act  will  require 
those,  intrastate  plants  which  pose  a 
health  hazard  to  clean  up  or  close  down. 

WHOtrsOME    ftSH 

If  !X)Ultry  inspection  is  spotty  today. 
lisli  mspection  is  virtually  non-existent 
Each  year.  Americans  consume  about 
two  billion  pounds  of  fish — nearly 
U  pounds  per  person.  A  common  item  in 
cverv  familvs  diet,  fish  can  also  be  an 
all-too  common  carrier  of  diseasf", if  im- 
iiroperly  processed  and  shipped. 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  Sub-ccmmit- 
lee  on  Consumer  .\ffairs  heard  t<>stimony 
which  disclosed  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  fish  sold  in  this  country 
exposes  the  consumer  to  unknown  and 
unnecessary  dangers  to  liis  health. 

It  IS  impossible  to  show  everj-  linlc  be- 
tween contaminated  fish  and  illness  Yet 
these  hnks  do  exist:  links  to  botulism. 
hepatitis,  ;ind  other  diseases  About  400 
cases  of  food  poisonins.  reported  on  a 
.sinKle  wwkend  in  1966.  were  traced  to 
fish  processed  m  dirty  plants 

Despite  these  fact^s.  the  Nation  has 
no  adequate  program  for  continuous  fish 
inspection — either  at  the  Federal  or 
State  level  Nor  is  there  any  >ystematlc 
program  for  in.specting  imported  fish 
and  fish  products,  which  account  for 
more  tiian  50  percent  of  our  annual  con- 
sumption 

/  prop<Jse  the  Whoh^some  Fish  and 
FishcTv  Products  Act  of  1968. 

The  bill  would   authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
'o 
— Develop    a    comprehensive    Federal 
program    for    consumer    protection 
against  the  health  iiazards  and  mis- 
labeling; of   fish,  shellfish  and  sea- 
food products. 
—Set  standards  and  develop  continu- 
ous inspection  and  enforcement. 


—Support  re.search.  training,  and  in- 
spection programs. 

—  Help  the  Statt^s  develop  their  own 
fish  inspection  programs. 

--A.ssure  that  imported  fi.sh  products 
are  wholesome 

RECREATInN^L    BO^T    SAFKTY 

Until  recently,  boats  were  reserved  for 
commerce,  or  were  owned  by  the  very 
wealthy.  But  m  our  changing  pattern 
of  leisure,  more  and  more  Americans  are 
taking  to  the  water 

Today,  boating  has  become  a  major 
form  of  recreation,  with  more  than  eight 
million  small  boats  now  in  operation. 
Everywhere  we  see  them  on  our  shores, 
in  our  bays,  in  our  lakes,  and  on  our 
rivers 

In  the.se  waters.  Americans  find  rest 
and  relaxation.  But  some  find  unex- 
pected tragedy  as  well. 

Last  year,  boating  accidents  claimed 
more  than  1,300  lives — about  as  many  as 
were'lo.«;t  in  aircraft  accidents. 

This  problem,  as  trauic  as  it  is.  has  not 
yet  reached  major  natifinal  proportions. 
It  lias  not  yet  reached  tlie  level  of  auto- 
mobile accidents,  which  cost  us  53,000 
lives  annually.  But  if  the  Nation  had 
begun  its  highway  .safety  campaign  years 
ago.  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  liow 
many  American  lives  could  have  been 
saved  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  .should  stait  now 

/  propose  thr  Recreational  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1968: 

-  -To  heii>  the  States  establish  and  im- 

prove  their   own    boat   safety    pio- 
'jrams    The.se    programs   could    in- 
clude   itie    removal    of    hazardous 
debris    from   our   lakes   and    rivers. 
boat  operator  education  and  licens- 
ing, safety  patrols  and  inspections, 
testmg  of  boats,  and  accident  in- 
vestigations. 
—To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  set  and  enforce  safety 
standards  for  boats  and  equipment. 
This  prociram  would  he  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  But  its  ul- 
timate success  will  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of   industiy.   Stale   and   local 
governments,    and   boat   owners    them- 
selves. 

p.EP.\ins.  warbanties  and  guarantees 
I  wish  I  could  buy  an  appliance  that 
would  last  until  I  ve  finished  paving  for 

It  ■■ 

I  hat    complaint,     familiar    to    every  ■ 
American  housewife,  was  recently  passed 
on  to  i.vv  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  It  is  a  complaint  that  cannot  be 
lii  noted. 

The  products  of  American  industry 
save  us  hours  of  work,  and  provide  un- 
matched conven'.ence  an.i  comfort. 

But  they  can  be  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  frustration. 

Consumers  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  loi^  these  products  are  built  to  last. 

Guartintees  and  warranties  are  often 
meani^i-'lcss — written  .n  vayuc  and  com- 
plex laiV^'uage. 

Repaif'  work  is  .sometimes  excellent, 
sometimes  shoddy,  and  always  a  gamble. 

These  are  not  problems  that  can  be 
solved  by  legislation  ^t  this  time.  But 
they  are  problems  that  need  attention 
now. 


The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Picsidt  !U 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Chairman  d! 
the  Federal  Trade  CommL-^sion.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  secretary 
of  Labor  will  begin  work  immediately, 
with  the  indu.';try  to: 

— Encourage     improvements     in     tho 

quality  of  .service  and  repairs. 
— .Assure  that  warranties  and  i;uaran- 
lees  say  what  they  mean  and  mean 
what  they  say. 
—Let    the   consumer   know    how    linu 
he  may  expect  a  product  to  last  if 
properly  used 
— Determine  whether  federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed 

A     inNSlMER'S    LAWVKR 

Less  than  two  months  after  assumin.: 
office.  I  reaffirmed  these  basic  rights  fif 
the  American  consumer: 

— The  right  to  safety. 

—The  right  to  be  fully  informed. 

— The  right  to  choose. 

— Tl-ip  right  to  be  heard. 

To  cue  added  meaning  to  the.se  rights 
the  first  Special  Presidential  Assistant 
on  Consumer  Aflairs  and  a  Presidential 
Committt'e  on  Consumer  Interests  were 
appointed  ' 

I  .said  at  the  time  that  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  must  be  "loud,  clear,  uncom- 
inonu-sing.  and  eflfective"  in  the  highest 
councils  of  Government. 

Now  it  is  time  to  move  clo.ser  to  that 
goal.  It  is  time  to  apppoint  a  lawyer  for 
the  consumers. 

/  I'lan  to  appoint  a  Consumer  Counsel 
at  the  Justice  Department  to  irorl: 
directly  under  tlie  Attorney  General  and 
to  serve  the  Special  Assistant  to  tlie 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

But  mo.st  important,  lie  v.ill  act  in  the 
interest  of  every  American  consumer. 

He  will  seek  better  representation  fo;- 
consumer  interests  before  administrative 
agencies  and  courts.  He  will  be  concerned 
with  the  widest  range  of  consumer  mat- 
ters— from  quality  standards  to  fraud.<. 

ru    PROTECT    THE    CONSf.MER'S    IhH.LfJi 

One  thing,  above  all.  should  be  clear  t  i 
us  today.  We  can  encourage  safety  anc! 
w liole.someness  by  law.  We  can  curb 
abuses  and  fraud. 

But  all  our  actions  will  be  in  vain  if  we 
fail  to  protect  the  buying  iiower  of  every 
American  consumer. 

'Hie  Nation  i.<  now  in  its  84th  month  of 
historic  economic  growth.  More  Ameri- 
cans arc  at  work  than  ever  before — earn- 
ing more,  and  buying  more. 

But  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  there 
are  signs  of  danger:  clear  and  unmis- 
takable signs.  Prices  arc  rising  faster 
than  they  should.  Interest  rates  are 
climbing — and  indeed  have  passed  then- 
peaks  of  1966. 

A  year  ago.  we  asked  the  Congress  f  ir 
a  modest  but  urgently  needed  tax  in- 
crease to  curb  inflation.  That  request 
was  repeated  last  .^uffusL  in  a  Special 
Mes.sage  callinL:  for  an  average  tax  of 
about  a  penny  on  a  dollar  of  income. 

This  IS  a  fair  request.  Your  Govern- 
ment IS  a.sking  for  only  about  half  of 
what  It  returned  to  the  taxpayer  in  the 
tax  reduction  of  1964,  A  i)enny  on  the 
dollar  tax  now  will  be  much  less  painful 
than  the  far  more  burdensome  tax  of 
accelerating  inflation  in  the  months 
ahead. 
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And  so  today — as  part  of  this  con- 
sumer message — /  again  call  for  action 
on  the  tax  request. 

Business  and  labor  leaders,  consumers 
all.  must  respond  to  this  Nation's  call 
for  restraint  and  responsibility  in  their 
wage-price  decisions. 

TO      AUVANCE      THE      CONSUMER      INTEREST 

For  1968.  this  message  proposes  eight 
new  steps  to  advance  the  consumer  in- 
terest. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  program  or  a 
business  program  or  a  labor  program.  It 
IS  a  program  for  all  of  u.s — all  200  million 
Americans. 

Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  6,  1968. 


THE  PRESIDENT  EXTENDS  THE 
UMBRELLA  OF  FEDERAL  PRO- 
TECTION TO  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
111  his  hard-hitting  message  on  consimier 
affairs,  the  President  recommended  that 
tiie  umbrella  of  Federal  protection  be  ex- 
tended to  the  American  consumer.  I 
agree  with  him  wholeheartedly,  in  spite 
of  the  already  excellent  record  in  con- 
sumer protection  thus  far  compiled. 

President  Johnson  knows  that  Amer- 
ican technology  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
He  knows  that  American  craftsmanship 
IS  among  the  be.st.  He  knows  that  the 
American  citizen  is  the  best  fed,  best 
clothed,  best  cared  for  citizen  in  the 
world.  Yet.  he  v]so  knows  that  with  a 
booming  economy  and  hosts  of  new  prod- 
ucts, with  more  peoiJle  wanting  a  better 
standard  of  living,  there  is  much  for 
government  to  do. 

Government  cannot  be  timid  in  pro- 
tecting the  health  or  livehhood  or  home 
life  of  the  American  citizen — and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  President's  new  con- 
sumer package  is  aimed  at. 

The  President  asks  that  we  do  our 
duty  in  outlawing  fraudulent  or  sharp 
sales  and  repair  practices — especially  in 
the  home  repair  area. 

Congress  certainly  should  approve  rec- 
ommendations to  give  us  .safer  fish  and 
more  wholesome  poultry.  We  owe  the 
housewife  that,  and  much  more. 

We  should  join  in  commending  the 
President  for  wanting  to  appoint  a  kind 
of  Consumer  General,  who  would  act  as 
the  legal  guardian  of  consumer  rights. 

I  am  proud  to  support  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  protect  and  help  the 
American  consumer.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, all  of  us  are  con.sumers  in  one  re- 
.spect  or  another. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD  SHOULD 
BE  STRENGTHENED  TO  PREVENT 
WAR  PROFITEERING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
while  in  Southeast  Asia  most  of  the  time 
from  January  5  to  21.  I  was  in  South 
Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  Laos  for  ap- 
ijr'-'XimaU'ly  13  days.  By  miUtary  planes 
and  I'.'Jicopters  I  visited  practically  ev- 
ery American  base  hi  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
l.uid.  I  spent  an  important  day  with  our 
t^i^-rines  in  the  northern  highlands  of 
S-.uth  Vietnam.  I  reviewed  the  ROK 
Tiger  Division  and  spent  time  with 
South  Korean  general  officers. 


I  conferred  with  a  number  of  our  gen- 
erals, and  at  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base 
in  Saigon,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land briefed  me  regarding  the  situation. 
The  buildup  in  the  marine  front  was 
mentioned  by  him,  but  no  reference  by 
General  Westmoreland  was  made  to  the 
VC  buildup  in  Saigon  which  exploded 
there  just  recently.  Gen.  Cieighton 
Abrams,  deputy  commander,  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr..  imnrcs.sed  ine 
mightily  and  appeared  mo;t  knowledge- 
able. I  regard  both  of  them  as  bein.-  very 
superior  general  officer;:. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  cream  of  tlie  crop 
of  our  soldiers  and  mann.s  are  figiiting 
in  the  swamps  of  Vietnam,  m  Die  dirty, 
decaying  cities,  and  in  the  northern 
hifihlands.  This,  my  s.^cond  itudv  mis- 
sion to  Vietnam  and  Ihailand,  enabled 
me  to  behold  at  close  range  tlie  high 
competence,  tremendously  high  morale, 
and  the  bravery  of  young  Americans  who 
by  action  of  our  President  are  involved  in 
an  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  a  war 
unlike  other  wars,  where  there  is  really 
no  frontline  and  where  those  of  our 
men  stationed  in  Saigon  or  farther  .'outh 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  are  .tu.st  as  likely 
to  be  shot  at  as  those  in  the  held  in  the 
central  highlands  or  those  stationed 
close  to  the  border  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
or  those  just  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

I  ob.served  that,  without  a  djubt.  our 
soldiers  and  marines  are  the  most  in- 
telligent and  the  best  equipped  figliting 
men  ever  fielded  by  any  nation  in  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  world.  Obviously,  they  are  in 
Vietnam  for  reasons  which  are  not  of 
their  own  making.  Obviously,  they  are 
not  responsible  for  policies  which  iiave 
caused  them  to  be  fighting  in  an  ugly 
Vietnamese  civil  war.  In  fact,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  con- 
verted what  was  a  civil  war  between  liie 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  From  oi 
South  Vietnam,  or  VC.  and  some  loicc;- 
from  north  of  the  temporary  demarca- 
tion hne,  the  17th  parallel,  ai-'aiiist  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Saigon  rer-ime  into 
an  American  ground  war  in  Soutlieast 
Asia  in  a  little  country  of  no  tooiionuc 
or  strategic  importance  whatever  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Regarding 
our  airmen,  soldiers,  and  marines;  thciri, 
not  to  reason  why.  Theirs  but  to  do  or 
die. 

However,  regardless  of  their  and  my 
personal  views  and  disregarding  my  own 
opinion  of  our  President's  policy  in  send- 
ing 600,000  officers  and  men  of  our  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy,  converting  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  into  an  American 
ground,  air,  and  sea  war  in  an  area  out- 
side of  our  sphere  of  influence  and  in 
Southeast  Asia,  I  salute  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  have  been 
summoned  to  serve  over  there  and  are 
serving  in  the  highest  American  tiadi- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  most  unpop- 
ular war  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  wrong  American  war 
in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  this  war,  waged  under  orders  of  our 
Chief  Executive,  is  far  more  unpopular 
than  was  that  impopular  Mexican  War 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  against 
the  declaration  of  which  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  voted  and 


denounced  in  numerous  speeches.  It  is 
V  ell  known  that  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  arc  iierfnrming  their  duties  in 
the  hiphe-st  tradition  of  our  Nation. 
More  than  18,000  have  paid  with  their 
lives,  and  more  than  100,000  have  been 
wounded,  many  of  w horn  will  suffer  from 
the.se  wounds  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  If  courage,  .skill,  and  a  willingness 
and  readiness  to  fight  could  win  this 
war.  lIicsc  .\ount;  men  would  have  won  it 
long  ago. 

iJailv.  thousands  of  them  face  mortal 
dangi  r  and  daily  tliey  respond  with  loy- 
:i:ty  to  their  country  and  comrades  in 
a  ir.s.  We  m  the  Congress  have  passed 
leL'isldiion  increasing  salaries  of  service- 
men to  enable  them  and  their  families 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
]'h'S  military  iiay  is  certainly  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  dangers  constantly 
facing  these  thousands  of  GI's  actually 
engaged  in  the  fisihting  in  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  our  seivicemen  do  not  negotiate 
their  pay.  and  there  is  no  such  as  rene- 
i'ot'ation  of  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  there  are  in  this  Nation 
people  and  business  firms  and  corpor- 
I'tions  \>ho  do  negotiate  the  worth  of 
iheir  wartime  services  to  their  country. 
I  am  speaking,  for  example,  of  defense 
contractors — the  corporate  officers  from 
whom  the  Defense  Department  pur- 
cha.ses  the  weapons  and  war  materials 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war.  These  contractors  are  entitled  to  a 
rca.sonable  profit.  But  while  such  profits 
are  perfectly  legitimate  within  the 
framewoi'k  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
excessive  profits,  the  earning  of  a  re- 
turn far  bevond  the  value  (if  what  i- 
supplied — war  iirofiteering,  to  put  it 
bluntly — is  patently  un-American  and 
C'jnstitutes  a  betraya'  of  our  men  bear- 
ing arms  in  Vietnam  and  ( Isewher- 
throughout  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Couil,  in  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  World 
War  II  Renegotiation  Act.  stated  it  tuis 
V.  ay : 

'!  nc  Cijii.scriptioii  ct  I'uinpowcr  I^:  ;i  luori 
\:tal  interlerence  wilh  llie  life,  libpny.  ;iiiu 
property  ol  the  individual  Hum  is  the  cuii- 
.-,',  riptioii   cl    Ills  property  or  his  proJius   .   .   . 

For  his  iiaziirdou.s  strvice  ...  a  soldier  i.s 
Ij  lid  whatever  t.ie  goveriimcm  deems  in 
Ix;  a  f;ilr  and  modest  C'lmpcnsalion.  Com- 
l^aralively  sjjeakmg.  ihe  manufacturer  f.f 
war  poods  undergoes  no  such  hazard  to  his 
personal  .salely  as  does  a  Irontline  t^oldicr 
and  yet  liie  Renegot. alien  Act  gives  him  I,  r 
better  a.ssurance  o.'  a  rca-'onablc  return  lur 
his  wartime  services  tlian  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice act  .  .  .  (gives)  to  the  men  m  the  fi.'rncci 
f'irces. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  I  returned 
from  Vietnam  1  was  appalled  by  the  i  .\- 
Ijosures  in  a  series  of  articles  m  tlie 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland,  a  great  na- 
tionally known  newspaper  in  my  State 
These  articles  by  Sanford  Watziiian. 
Washington  investigative  reixirter  f  ir 
the  Plain  Dealer,  carefully  document. d 
the  fact  that  the  Renegotiation  Board — 
supposedly  a  Government  sentiY  against 
war  profiteering — has  been  withering 
away  since  the  Korean  war.  even  though 
we  are  now  spending  more  taxpayers' 
money  on  militarj'  procurement  than  v.? 
were  then. 

Last  year,  for  example,  tb.e  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill,  in  the 
amount  of  $70. 1  billion,  was  the  largest 
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m'Uion  in  the  process  I  do  not  want  lo 
see  It  destroy  what  money  cannot  buy. 
let  aJone  the  very  much  higher  monetan,- 
amounts  which  are  involved  in  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  American  travel. 

So  I  liope  that  the  administration — 
with  which  I  desire  to  cooperate  fully — 
will  cive  this  matter  its  urcent  attention 
on  the  constructive  side,  rather  than 
immedintelv  iiniceedint;  to  restriction 
and  limitation  very  much  aeain.«t.  in 
mv  'udument.  the  interests  of  our 
X.ition. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  .in  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Wa-shincton  Po.st  of  Febiiiaiy  3  1968. 
and  dn  article  published  m  the  Fi'bru- 
ary  4  issue  of  the  Xew  York  Times,  en- 
titled Discover  America  To  Hard-Sell 
tb.:'  United  States  .■\broad,  '  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom     the  W.ishlntrton  Post,   Feb    3.   1968 1 
Ml. RE  Tr.wfl.  Not  Less 

Senator  Javlts  and  i  1  of  his  colleagues  are 
otTerlnt!  a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
Admlntsrratlnn'.s  tnlk  .if  restricting  travel 
outside  'he  Western  Hemisphere  Instead  ot 
trvln?  fo  hal  uiro  the  United  States  deficit 
In  travel  spending  by  reducing  the  number 
of  .\mericans  solng  :ibroad,  they  say  in  efTcct. 
•tccompUsh  the  result  by  increasint;  the 
European  and  Aiian  tourist  traffic  to  this 
country  They  wovUd  do  so  by  giving  new 
responsibilities  to  "he  US  Travel  Service  and 
by  substantially  increasing  Its  budget 

To  date  the  USTS.  created  In  1961.  has 
never  had  m  approprl,=>tliin  up  :ti  the  pltl- 
fullv  meai?er  .luthonzeu  level  of  54  7  million 
per  vear  With  onlv  a  pittance  for  maklnR 
known  the  tourist  attractions  here.  It  Is  not 
surprisini;  that  most  ui  the  traffic  Is  in  the 
other  direction.  Senator  Javlts  and  the  co- 
spunsors  of  his  bill  would  gUe  the  agency 
510  million  to  promote  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  3tat.-s  and  «5  million  to  start  a  do- 
mestic trave.  prc^ram.  # 

Certainly  there  Is  a  .stront;  arcuir.ent  for 
mikintf  a  positive  .ipproach  before  threaten- 
ing 'he  country  with  restrictions  on  travel. 
Like  the  levving  fif  protective  tariffs  and 
I'nibarg.  es,  resirictious  on  travel  to  other 
-  uuntrifs  would  provoke  retaliations  from 
i-ountries  which  rely  upon  Income  from 
American  tourists  The  net  result  could  well 
be  .1  larger  travel  Uenclt  for  the  United 
states  than  It  nuw  has 

It  .s  to  be  hoped  that  other  useful  sug- 
gestions will  be  forthcoming  irom  the  in- 
dustry-Guvernm«nt  task  f,jrce  set  up  to 
study  w.\ys  and  means  .)f  uicreasing  foreign 
travel  to  this  ountry.  The  first  report  from 
tbis  group  Is  due  on  February  16,  Its  -.KOTk. 
plus  'he  Javlts  bill  would  give  the  Adminis- 
tration ample  reason  to  postpone  or  aban- 
don the  negative  idea  of  travel  taxes  n:  re- 
strictions until  a  positive  approach  has  been 
tried. 

(From   the   New   York   Times.    Feb     4,    19681 

Discover   Amebic \   To   Hard-."-: ell  the 

United  3t.\tes  Abroad 

.By  Paul  J.  C    Friedlander) 

Charlotte  Amalie,  3t  Thomas,  V.I  —The 
directors  of  Discover  America.  Inc  ,  met  for 
one  day  in  San  Juan,  P  R  ,  where  they  voted 
their  nrm  opposition  to  the  travel  lax  and 
restr!i,Uons  on  Americans  traveling  abroad, 
.-.s  proposed  by  the  Johnson  .\dniiuistraUon, 

Then  they  moved  .iver  here  to  the  .Ameri- 
can Virgin  Is;ands  for  their  second  day  of 
meetings  and  decided  'o  do  something  prac- 
tical at)out  their  suggestl  jUs  that  what  the 
United  States  needed  to  correct  its  iml>al- 
iiiiLe   in   tourist   traffic   and  spending   was  a 


solid.  profeMloaal  hard-sell  job  to  (lersu.ide 
f'TPlgn  t<'urlst'!  to  visit  the  United  States. 
.\fter  dlspatchinjt  a  resolution  to  Presi- 
dent Johnwin.  declaring  their  reasons  for 
opponlng  :.is  proposed  triivel  limitations,  the 
Di.-irover  .\nieT\  .i  dire.ncrs  m  ted  to  spon- 
sor .1  lilt  one-shot.  biit.,c-type  s*lhng  ef- 
fort ;..',!  I  In  ctvoperatlon  with  the  United 
States   lYaVfl  Service. 

HELP    orrCRED 

Robert  F  .Short,  national  chairman  of  Dis- 
cover America,  was  directed  to  sound  out 
the  Travel  Service  and  offer  the  leadership, 
professional  assistance,  comfort  and  money 
of  Discover  America  to  finance  the  blitz 
demonstration  on  how  to  sell  America 
abroad 

Whether  the  sales  program  will  be 
mounted  ;n  Europe  or  A.sla  is  still  to  be  de- 
termined Wherever  it  is  put  on.  It  will  seek 
to  prove  the  directors'  argument  that  what 
this  conntry  needs  is  not  to  keep  its  citi- 
zens at  home,  but  to  mount  .m  Amerlcan- 
tv()e  .selling  campaign  that  will  tnove  for- 
eign travelers  to  come  to  the  United  states 
to  do  their  spending. 

Since  Discover  America  believes  that  all 
travel  ?Jiou!d  be  free  and  highly  competitive. 
Mr  Short  repeatedly  endorsed  a  tiroad  expan- 
sion of  the  Government's  efforts  to  promote 
tourism  to  th^  United  Suites  from  abroad. 

PROPER  MERCHANDISING 

Mr  Short  siild  the  direct  irs  favored  a  .sub- 
stantial incTpase  ;n  the  *3-mllUon  budget 
"f  the  United  .st.itee  Tr.ivel  Service,  which 
now  functions  as  a  part  of  tJie  Commerce  De- 
partment He  noted  that  the  lYavel  Service 
needed  the  "kind  of  sUiff  that  it  tikes  to  se-U 
this  country  properly  abroad,  and  Uie  budget 
t  J  merchandise  It." 

Mr.  Short  pointed  out  that  budgets  and 
sales  campaigns  like  those  moun'ed  by 
Pxierto  RICO  nnd  the  <t.ite  of  Florida  were 
good  examples  of  how  the  J  >b  can  be  done 
wiU\  adequate  budgets  He  then  offered  the 
New  York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
as  an  example  of  how  professional.  bu.siness- 
type  iLird  selling  on  even  a  limited  budget 
was  able  to  <io  the  Job  when  properly  organ- 
ized and  .idmlnlitercd 

VIEWS  CARRY  WEIGHT 

The  lesoluuon  adopted  by  Discover 
America  U  expected  to  carry  cans.lderable 
weight  In  Washington,  since  the  private  en- 
terprise, nonprofit  corporation,  was  estab- 
lished two  and  one-half  years  ago  .-it  the  di- 
rection of  Congress,  and  of  President  John- 
-son,  when  the  dollar  was  in  one  of  its  re- 
ciu-ring  periods  of  stress.        , 

With  .1  budget  .<f  $500,000  raised  by  mem- 
bership subscriptions  from  hotels,  car  rent  il 
companies,  automobile  aod  aircraft  nianu- 
fpcturers,  .ilrlines,  railroads  .ind  ill  branches 
.If  the  domestic  and  overseas  tnivel  Industry, 
Disc^vcr  .\merica  functions  ,xs  a  catalyst  to 
lead,  direct  and  inspire  promotion  of  travel' 
within  ,i.nd  into  the  United  States.  While  It 
has  concentrated  unul  recently  on  ;>ersuad- 
ing  .^me-icaua  to  tour  their  .>wn  country, 
but  never  urging  them  not  to  travel  abroad, 
the  organization  voted  to  extend  lu  horizons 
oversells. 

The  letter  to  President  Johnson,  signed  by 
Mr  Short,  read: 

"I  am  forwarding  a  policy  statement 
passed  today  by  .>ur  Discover  America  board 
of  directors  concerning  present  and  con- 
templated measures  to  reduce  the  'travel 
gap'  m  our  balance  of  payments. 

"SUPPORT    ASKED 

■  As  you  know,  we  have  devoted— and  will 
continue  to  devote — our  wholehearted  ef- 
forts to  reduction  of  that  deucit  We  support 
your  efforts  tc  keep  the  dollar  stri.iig. 

"We  believe  that  the  present  .oluntary 
approach,  coupled  with  increased  .American 
promotion  and  salesmanship  txith  l.ere  ind 
overseas.  Is  the  best  way  to  close  the  travel 
gap- 
In     this    regard,     the     Discover     America 


b.jiird  has  set  forth  In  our  s'.^tement  lur 
readiness  to  expand  our  private  industry 
promotional  activities-  heretofore  mostly 
domestic — to  foreign   markets  as  well. 

T  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ^hnrlng  t'Ti 
and  the  ntt.iched  statement  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey.  Secretary  |of  the  'I"reasury| 
Fi  wler.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  |  of  thf 
House  Ways  and  .Me.ms  CLimmUtee|  and 
Robert  M  McKlnney  |  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent's current  Task  Force  on  ways  to  pro- 
mote   travel    to    the    United   States]." 

Tlie  full  policy  statement  on  travel  >v 
D:scover  America,  Inc.  follows: 

■  Discover  America.  Inc..  recognizes  that 
the  integrity  .ind  stability  of  the  United 
suites  dolhu-  will  be  .idversely  affected  bv 
continuing  deficits  m  the  United  State,'? 
balance  of  payments,  and  that  International 
travel  Is  an  Import.int  factor  in  our  nation's 
total  balance  of  payments  position. 

"Discover  .America.  Inc  .  further  recognizes 
that  the  .'\dmlnl.str.ition  considers  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  to  be  of  such  seri- 
ous proportions  as  to  require  immediate  cor- 
rective measures.  In  this  connection,  lli.' 
President  lias  requested  that  Americans  leni- 
por.irily  Ueler  nonessfntial  ir.ivel  uutside  t'.i" 
Western  Hemisphere  .iiid  h.is  ..ppolnted 
special  t.isk  force,  chaired  by  Robert  McKin- 
ncy.  to  examine  new  ways  to  increa.te  travf : 
to  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  other 
countries. 

"SPUR  TO   PROGRESS 

"Since  Its  Inception  in  1965.  Discover 
.America.  Inc  .  has  supported  a  policy  of  travel 
freedom  for  all  citizens.  It  still  adheres  t  j 
the  belief  that  travel  in;ikes  its  greatest  con- 
tribution to  social  and  economic  progrc 
when  there  is  complete  freedom  of  travel  wit  . 
a  minimum  restraint  on  the  choice  i 
destination 

"Improving   our   nation's   balance  of   pav- 
mc!:ts   position    requires    vigorous   efforts   t 
II..  rease  uur  earnings   iroin   the  sale  abroa. 
of  goods  and  services,  including  travel  to  t'. 
United  States  by  foreign  visitors. 

"Travel   to    the    United   States    c:innot    b.; 
Increased  while  United  States  travel  abroru 
is   being    restricted    any   more    than   export 
can    be    expanded    while    imports    are    bei:, 
restricted  An  expanded  and  ..^ustalned  growt  , 
of  foreign  visitor  travel  to  the  United  St.ii- 
can  be  achieved  as  long  as  the  philosophy  i- ; 
tr.nel   freedom    is    houored. 

"The  board  of  directors  of  Discover  Amcr- 
ic.i,  lac.  pledges  to  accelerate  and  expand  i  ,■• 
efforts  to  encourage  tr.ivel  within  the  Ur.i'^-a 
States  nnd  to  give  Its  full  support  and  co- 
operation to  other  Interests,  both  private  and 
Governmental,  to  help  Increase  travel  to  th'.- 
United  States  from  loreign  countries. 

"STRONGER  EFFORTS 

"The  primary  emphasis  of  the  Discover 
America  program  to  date  h.os  been  to  stimu- 
late .lUd  Increase  domestic  travel  H:iwever 
various  members  of  Discover  .\merica  hav? 
actively  promoted  travel  to  the  Uuited  States 
D!sco\er  .America  members  have  agreed 
to  strengthen  these  cffort.s  and.  at  the  same 
time,  a  specific  Discover  .America  nrocr.im 
will  be  undertaken.  Through  these  combined 
efforts,  we  bel.eve  liiat  a  significant  Increase 
of  travel  to  the  United  States  can  be  achieved 

"To  aid  in  the  total  efforts  required  to  ex- 
pand travel  to  the  United  .'stales,  th.e  board 
of  directors  of  Discover  Arnrrira,  Iric  .  re- 
■ipcctful'.y  '■eciuests  thnt  the  U'ltted  States 
Government  give  full  consideration  to  the 
following  recormnendations: 

"(/I  That  the  long  fadition  of  travel  free- 
dom be  reaffirmed. 

"(2)  That  a  -mbstantial  ejpansion  of  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  prorirnrn  be 
undertaken  immediately  to  enable  the  United 
St.ites  to  complete  adequately  and  more 
cffjctively  with  the  successful  programs  of 
other  governments 

"(3)  That  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  data 
uiillzed  in  the  travel  account  be  re-examined 
and  re-evaluated  to  give  full  weight  to  other 
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f.ictors    In    the    goods   and    services   account 
that  directly  relate  to  travel. 

■  The  industries  supporting  the  Discover 
.Vmerlca  program  do  so  In  their  own  eco- 
:i  inil>'  self-interest  and  because  of  patriotic 
r-.'sponsibility.  They  recognize  that  travel  has 
major  economic  significance  and  that  It  fos- 
:ers  enlightened  clti/^nshlp  and  interna- 
tional understanding. 

To  the  extent  that  United  States  citizens 
trivel  in  their  own  country,  and  residents 
of  foreign  countries  iravel  to  the  United 
States,  our  intprnational  payments  position 
will  be  improved.  Discover  America  dedicates 
Itself  to  this  objective  " 

In  announcing  the  directors'  vote  against 
the  proposed  travel  tax.  Mr.  Short  said:  "We 
know  President  Johnson  will  understand  our 
position;  It  was  his  position  when  he  appoint- 
ed me  chairman  of  Discover  America,  and  I 
know  It  is  stiU  Ills  position." 

President  Johnson  sent  the  Discover  Amer- 
;  I  board  a  telegram,  which  was  read  to  the 
opening  session.  Text  of  the  telegram  is  as 
loUows: 

"May  I  take  the  opportunity  of  your  first 
1'168  meeting  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
many  private  industry  members  for  the  vital 
and  positive  role  all  of  you  have  played  in 
encouraging  greater  tourism  to  and  within 
the  United  Slates. 

"EFFORTS      PRAISED 

"Your  traditionally  American  voluntary 
efforts  have  not  only  benefited  the  American 
travel  Industry  and  the  .American  economy, 
but  also  have  helped  us  in  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  dollar  strong. 

"Now,  as  we  move  to  reduce  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  I  know  that  the  American 
people  will  be  able  to  count,  .is  before,  on 
your  constructive  program.  I  know  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  Task  Force  on  travel  and  Ambassa- 
dor McKlnney's  special  Government-industry 
travel  ta.sk  firce  share  my  gratitude  for  your 
t  >b  well  done  We  look  to  you  for  continued 
;e  idership" 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair  t.  Is  there  further 
inominK   business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■vvill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

i'he  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
CXIV 141  — Part,  2 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlctt,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13094)  to  amend 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  6157.  An  act  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotment;  and 

H.R.  1027*.  An  act  authorizing  the  .Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  to  the  State  of  Missis-sippi. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  an;i  vinced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  hit,  .,11,'nature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  491)  to  determine  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
and  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute 
Mountain  Reservation  in  and  to  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  6157.  An  act  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  10277.  An  act  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  to  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  ctbsence  of  a 
quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   CONSUMER 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  his  fourth 
consumer  message. 

Life  involves  so  many  problems  for  all 
of  us  that  011/  reading  time,  necessarily, 
is  subject  to'  some  priorities.  The  same 
is  true  for  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  would  hope  very  much,  however,  that 
each  of  us  as  Senators  and  the  people  of 
the  country,  too,  will  assign  a  sufficiently 
high  priority  to  the  President's  consumer 
message,  so  that  within  the  next  several 
days  each  of  us  as  Senators  will  have 
read  it,  and  within  another  few  days. 


most  of  the  people  of  this  country  will 
have  read  it. 

The  flash  bulletins  which  come  out  of 
Washington  offices  report  on  Presidential 
suggestions  as  though  they  were  made 
only  to  affect  various  trade  groups,  vet- 
erans' organizations,  trade  unions.  ass(},- 
ciations  of  bankers  or  mortgage  houses 
That  is  tlie  way  we  organize  in  America. 
Each  of  us  hapjjens  to  be  a  consumer,  but 
that  is  not  the  way  we  organize.  We  orga- 
nize as  lawyers  or  something  else.  Thus, 
the  flash  bulletins  coming  out  of  Wash- 
ington from  these  special  groups  are  a 
reflection  and  a  reaction  of  the  interest 
of  those  groups  to  a  Presidential  sugges- 
tion on  a  legislative  bill. 

Here  is  a  message  which  affects  liter- 
ally the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  con.sumers.  in  that  the  President 
highlights  some  progress  of  the  recent 
past. 

He  reminds  us  that  in  3  years'  time  we 
have  acted  to  keep  impure  and  unwhole- 
some meat  away  from  our  tables. 

We   have   done   something   to   reduce 
death  and  destruction  on  the  highways. 
■(Ve  have  passed  a  packaging  and  label- 
ins  bill. 

We  have  moved  in  the  area  of  clothing 
in  order  to  reduce  the  danger  and  hazard 
of  fire  to  the  wearer. 

We  have  done  the  .^-ame  with  respect 
to  toys. 

We  have  moved  to  protect  against  sub- 
standard clinical  laboratories  operating 
in  this  countr.v — a  very  great  health 
hazard  to  all  of  us. 

We  have  attempted  to  remove  unsafe 
tires  from  the  highways. 

The  President  reminded  us  that  al- 
though progress  in  the  past  3  years  has 
been  great;  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
He  makes  eight  specific  recommenda- 
tions. 

He  proposes  that  we  enact  a  deceptive 
sales  act  of  1968  to  crack  down  on  fraud 
and  deception  in  sales. 

He  recommends  a  major  .study  of  auto- 
mobile insurance. 

He  seeks  to  isrotcct  by  law  acainst  haz- 
ardous radiation  from  television  sets  and 
other  electronic  equipment. 

He  urges  us  to  adapt  wholesome  poul- 
try inspection  law. 

He  urges  us  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  fish  and  fishery  products.  That 
was  a  .subject  on  which  I  was  honored 
to  testify  this  morning  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

He  ur.ces  us  to  pa.sa  a  recreational  boat 
safety  act. 

He  further  urges  that  we  add  new 
meaning  to  warranties  and  puarantees 
and  to  seek  ways  to  improve  rei^air 
services. 

Finally,  he  makes  a  .specific  recom- 
mendation for  a  consumer  lawyer  to  rep- 
resent more  effectively  the  interests  of 
the  American  consumer,  this  being  the 
appointment  of  a  consumer  counsel  in 
the  Justice  Department  to  work  directly 
under  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  all  these 
areas  we  will  act,  and  act  favorably.  On 
several,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  go 
further  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
President.  But,  surely,  we  should  do  no 
les?. 
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I  repeat,  in  the  comitii?  months  we  will 
be  lobbied — and  that  i.s  quit*-  ill  riMht, 
that  IS  the  way  it  should  bf.  because 
lobbying  in  its  finer  sense  is  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  leeislative  prnc- 
esi^ — by  a  great  many  of  the  specific  in- 
terest sroups  to  put  throuRh  some  U-kIs- 
lation  or  to  block  somf  that  thev  do  not 
like 

Mr  President,  unhappily,  a  fact  of 
legislative  life  is  that  then-  is  really  no 
consumer  lobby  As  I  say.  we  just  do  not 
oraianize  our.selves  in  that  way  Let  each 
of  us.  then,  assume  aeain  the  lesponsl- 
bili'y  of  bemi;  a  spokesman  fur  the  con- 
sumer lobby 

In  this  t-ffort.  to  the  extent  that  It 
succeeds,  we  will  protect  not  alone  the 
consumers  of  Amenca,  but  we  will  also 
a.ssist  the  quality  merchandiser,  the  pro- 
ducer who  seeks  to  market  ii'^'orthwhile 
product,  intelligently  labeled  and  hon- 
estly presented.  This  is  what  we  do  when 
we  adopt  consumer  legislation;  ttvM  I 
hope  this  Congress,  as  each  in  the  recent 
past  has  been,  will  be  labeled  a  consumer 
Congress 

Mr  President.  I  sungest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  suggested.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  'the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CON- 
GRESS STRIKE  A  NEW  BLOW 
AGAINST  JOB  DISCRIMINATION 
BASED    ON    AGE 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
no  administration  in  history  has  com- 
piled an  equal  opportunity  record 
which  can  compare  with  that  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  thi.s  equal  rijjhts  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  has  placed  the  entire 
weii^ht  and  prestige  of  his  administration 
behind  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
equal  rights  efforts  we  have  ever  .seen — 
and  the  results  have  been  tremendously 
beneficial  to  minority  groups,  to  women, 
and  to  the  older  citizen. 

On  December  16.  the  President  signed 
the  newest  in  a  series  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity laws,  a  measure  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  diJ:e. 

The  Age  Di.scrimination  m  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  awes  the  vital  part  of 
our  labor  force  between  40  and  65  a  better 
chance  to  ao  on  working  productively  and 
gainfully  It  will  give  to  the  country  a 
larger  pool  of  trained,  e.xperienced,  and 
talented  fieople. 

As  the  President  .said: 

This  measure  Joins  more  than  50  other 
hum.ine  legislative  proposals  written  into 
l;tw  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  equal  opportunity  record  of  the 
President  and  his  administration  is  pub- 
lic knowledge: 

The    1963   Equal   Pay   Act  which  pro- 


hibited wage  discrimination  based  on 
sex : 

The  historic  Civil  RikIUs  Act  of  1964 

The  Votiim  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  Older  Citizens  .Act. 

.\nd  many  others 

Th;s  administration  believes — as  we  do 
in  the  Congress— that  the  job  of  securing 
equal  opportunity  is  a  never-ending  ef- 
fort E(|uallty,  justice,  the  chance  to  work 
and  ..ive  Aliere  one  wants,  to  educate 
ones  family  to  the  best  of  ones  abilities — 
these+now  stand  as  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Ri!^ht«  for  all  citizens 

'^ha  older  citizen  m  America  has,  I  be- 
lie\.'.4  special  feeling  fur  the  stewardship 
of  Lyndon  U  Johnson  Under  his  adinm- 
istratfon  mure  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  njfeods  and  wants  and  Itvirit;  condi- 
tions pf  .senior  citizens  than  under  any 
previtfus  President 

This  newest  law  iJrohiljiting  job  dis- 
cnmiiiatiun  because  i.il  aue  is  another 
milestone  in  the  creat  e<iuality  program 
we  have  carried  out  in  the  la.st  4  years. 

I  ai>plaud  the  President  for  his  efforts. 
I  confrratulate  all  tho.se  who  shared  in 
the  p^^saue  of  the  act  which  I  had  the 
honor^  to  (•osi)un.sor 

I  :wk  unanimuiLs  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by 
the  Pr^ident  when  he  siirned  the  new 
law  .t^'ainst  age  di.scrimination  in  em- 
ployiiv?nt  at  the  White  House  in  mid- 
Dereriber 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wfis  ordered  tu  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STSTr.MrtiT    !1Y    THE    I'RtSIDrNT    UPiJN    .SlC.NINC 

S    830,  AN  Act  Prohibiting  Age  Discrimi- 
nation    IN     Employment.     Decembfr     16, 
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During  my  four  years  In  the  Presidency.  I 
!i;ivc  fought  discrimination  in  employment 
in  .ill  ^>!  Its  ugly  forms  with  every  power  ol 
my  Mrflje, 

In  I&63.  Congress  p;tssed  the  Equal  Pay 
Act.  prohibiting  wage  discrimination  on  the 
b;isis  af  .sex  for  worlcers  covered  by  federal 
n^iniiriira  wage  standards. 

.\  y.^  later,  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  of  1964 
nutlai»(£t|  Job  discrimination  bec.iuse  at  race. 
coliir  wllgion.  sex  or  natlon.il  origin. 

Thah. historic  act  also  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Liibor  to  study  another  problem  of 
emplofmeiit  discrimination— one  which  had 
lung  Ceen  Ignored,  and  about  which  little 
w;i:5  kiiowii  It  was  tlie  noxious  practice  of 
dlsc-iiSta^llon  because  ol  age. 

'nieTl-eport  of  Secretary  ol  Labor  showed 
that.  Uthough  there  .ire  now  52  million 
.\mcri<^is  between  the  ages  of  40  and  64. 
half  ol  iiiU  Jobs  were  closed  to  workers  ovet 
')j  and,  one-fourth  of  all  Jobs  were  clQsed  to 
'A    river/  over  45. 

It  sbbw^eU  that  workers  45  years  old  and 
■ider  uiade  up  half  ol  this  country's  long 
term  uremployed,  .uid  over  one-fourth  of  all 
fl:e  unrtnployeti. 

It  .s-h.*j'Aed  that,  of  the  billion  dollars  in 
ur.t-mp^tjynient  insurance  paid  out  each  year. 
thrfo-fOurtlis    went    to    workers    45    or    over. 

It  sbtwed  that,  although  .Americans  are 
now  UWng  longer  and  enjoying  better  liealtli 
than  aver  before,  older  workers  were  often 
barred  from  Jobs  that  could  be  periormed 
efflcicnWy  by  workers  of  any  age. 

Thi^  figures  added  up  to  a  senseless  and 
costly  "Waste  'if  human  talents  and  energy. 
They  showed  that  men  ivnd  women  who 
needed  to  work — who  wanted  to  work- and 
who  art  able  to  work,  were  not  being  given 
a  fair  pHaiu  e  t«  work. 

The    need    for    national    action    was   clear 
In    my   message    to   Congress   In   January   of 


this  very  year  I  recommended  the  .Age  n:>,- 
crlminatlon  In  Employment  Act  of  1967  Vt- - 
terday  I  signed  that  Act. 

Us  basic  puri*i6e  is  to  outlaw  discriiii.ri  i- 
tlon  in  employment  against  persons  4ij  ■■. 
65  years  of  age  It  makes  proper  allowan  c 
for  cases  where  age  is  a  bona  Hde  qualia>_a- 
llon  for  employment 

This   act   does   nut   compel    employers   arat 
labor    unions   and    employment    agenolos 
chcKjse  a  person  aged  40  to  65  over  anuth.r 
j)er>-on    It  does  require  that  one  simple  ques- 
tion be  answered  fairly: 

Who  has  the  best  qualifications  for  t;.i- 
Job? 

When  improper  age  discrimination  d.  <■- 
.•ccur.  tlie  act  requires  conciliation  and  jur- 
su..5li>n  If  v(>luntary  compliance  cannot  '  ■ 
arranged.  It  permits  court  action.  The  ,i.  ■ 
also  calls  for  research  and  education  to  inr;- 
the  ml  Information  and  uncon.sclous  bias 
toward   older   workers   that   still  exist  tod.i-. 

riie  Age  Discrimination  In  EmployMi::- 
Ai  t  '>f  1967  gives  the  vital  part  of  our  lah  r 
:iirio  between  40  and  65  a  better  chanr.' 
til  go  on  wt.rklng  productively  and  pai;i- 
fiillv  The  country  will  gain  as  well — from 
making  t>etter  u.se  of  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience 

This  Is  humane  and  practical  legislation 
The  Congress  .icted  wisely  In  passing  it  ana 
I  am  proud  in  sign  It 

rills  measure  Joins  more  than  50  other 
humane  legislative  proposals  written  Int) 
law  during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 


THE  FX)RTHCOMINO  PRESIDENTIAL 
MESSAGE  ON  HOUSING  AND 
LTIBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  Mr.  President,  prev- 
ent indications  arc  tliat  the  Presideir. 
will  .send  his  housing  and  urban  develoii- 
ment  me.ssage  to  the  Congress  shortly 
after  the  Lincoln  day  recess. 

Should  this  be  the  case  it  would  be 
mv  liojje  that  the  Subcommitee  on  Hou.-- 
inu  and  Urban  .AlTairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  could  sta: ; 
hearings  on  the  legislation  proposed  ;r. 
the  President's  message  on  March  5. 

While  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  .i.s 
an  official  announcement  of  hearin^.s — 
as  we  will  wait  until  we  have  the  Pre.-i- 
dtnt's  message  to  make  an  official  an- 
nouncement— I  did  want  to  indicate  our 
plans  so  that  all  of  those  interested  iii 
this  matter  wou!d  know  that  we  pla:; 
early  hearings  on  housing  and  luban 
development  lejiislation  this  year. 


NEW    LEGISLATION    FOR    SERVICE- 
MEN AND   VETERANS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  wit!-, 
the  utmost  .satisfaction  and  approval  tluii 
I  read  President  Johnson'.s  message  un  - 
ing  new  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
servicemen  and  veterans  of  the  United 
States.  It  recommends  the  correction  ol 
ine<:)Uities  in  existing  laws  and  it  pro- 
poses in  dramatic  yet  carefully  consid- 
ered fashion  an  entirely  new  field  of 
endeavor  in  which  returning  veteran.s 
can  continue  to  .serve  our  great  Nation 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  proposition 
that  we  create  a  corps  of  veterans  i:i 
the  [iublic  service,  bringing  their  experi- 
ence, their  maturity,  and  their  patriotic 
zeal  to  the  service  of  tho.se  who  have 
been  neglected  and  passed  over  in  the 
coraple.xities  of  our  modern  life. 

This   proposition,   and   I   .see    this   in 
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full  understanding  of  the  deep,  inner 
meaning  of  the  words,  is  statesmanship 
of  the  highest,  most  enduring  tjrpe. 

The  President  also  directed  our  atten- 
11)11  to  an  existing  problem  of  the  most 
personal  nature  to  our  veterans  and  their 
families.  I  refer  to  the  urgent  need  to 
revamp  the  national  cemetery  system.  I 
.-incerely  beliive  that  nothing  is  more 
basic  than  a  veteran's  right  to  burial 
in  a  national  ccmetcr^•  if  that  be  his 
wish.  It  is  our  sacred  obligation  to  pro- 
vide this  choice.  We  arc  committed  to  find 
the  most  expedient  method  of  correcting 
this  .situation.  I  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter and  it  is  my  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system  .■-hould  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  .Mfairs.  His  au'ency  is  i;eared 
to  meet  the  veterans'  needs  and  it  cer- 
i.unly  has  the  facilities  to  solve  the  di- 
lemma in  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend  that  we 
take  the  action  necessary  to  accomplish 
lh:.s. 

I  will  feel  proud  to  endorse  heartedly 
and  without  hesitation  each  of  the  Presi- 
dent's jiroposals.  In  fact.  I  feel  that  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  brins  into  speedy 
actuality  the  complete  program  offered 
by  the  President. 

Not  only  will  our  veterans  and  those 
.still  in  service  be  benefited  by  our  action 
but  the  entire  Nation  will  reap  the  rich 
reward  of  worthwhile  endeavor  in  this 
brave  attempt  to  solve,  while  facing  a 
foe  abroad,  the  problems  that  beset  us 
at  home. 


GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  THE  PURITY  OF  FISH 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
consumer  message.  President  Johnson 
reminds  us  that  the  Federal  Government 
only  recently  has  assumed  broad  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  and  purity  of  coods 
consumed  by  our  citizens. 

Just  last  year,  the  Congress  emphasized 
its  growing  concern  in  consumer  affairs 
by  ijassing  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  against 
adulterated  meat. 

But  until  today,  too  little  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  serious  problems  in  the 
fish  and  fish  [products  industry — prob- 
lems resulting  too  often  in  fatalities. 

Of  the  approximately  4  billion  potmds 
of  lish  consumed  in  this  country  in  1965, 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  lots  of  imported 
fish,  and  1  percent  of  the  volume  of 
domestically  caught  and  processed  fish 
were  adequately  inspected. 

Fish  and  fish  products,  contaminated 
by  inferior  methods  of  processing  or  stor- 
ing, have  caused  highly  publicized  out- 
breaks of  botulism  and  typhoid.  Inade- 
quate processing  or  storage  are  often  re- 
sponsible for  innumerable,  but  little  no- 
ticed, cases  of  hepatitis  and  salmonello- 
.sis. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
ports increasing  problems  with  carelessly 
processed  convenience  foods.  And  some 
experts  predict  grimly  that  further  dis- 
ease and  death  from  contaminated  fish 
and  fish  products  are  almost  inevitable 
without  coordinated,  nationwide  regula- 
tion and  inspection. 

The  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fish  Prod- 
ucts Act  of  1968  would  establish  a  much- 


needed  code  of  great  benefit  to  consumers 
and  the  fish  industry.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  respond  quickly  and  favor- 
ably to  the  President's  request. 

President  Johnson  has  again  demon- 
strated a  deep  imderstanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  He  has  be- 
come the  people's  spokesman  on  this  and 
other  vital  consumer  programs. 


CLOSE  INDUSTRIAL  BOND 
LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Senators  an 
editorial  recently  published  in  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Plain  Dealer  on  the  subject 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  exemption  on 
municipal  bonds  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  editorial  exhorted  Congress  to 
close  this  tax  loophole. 

The  Plain  Dealer  stated: 

Although  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
make  states  stop  industrial  bond  financing, 
attraction  of  such  bonds  would  disappc.ir 
quietly  if  prospective  buyers  knew  tiiey  had 
to  pay  full  Federal  income  tax  on  the  pronts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t  di- 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Close  lNDt'ET!?i.\L   Bond  I.oopi-iole 

Congress  should  close  the  federal  income 
tax  exemption  loophole  in  niunJcipal  bonds 
for  industrial  development. 

Ohio  is  one  of  40  states  encouraging  this 
practice.  This  state  had  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness because  of  competitive  reasons.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  lost  new  and  expanded 
iiidustries  to  other  states. 

But  the  practice  is  wTong  Icr  all  states  and 
it  should  be  halted. 

Although  the  federal  government  cannot 
make  states  stop  industrial  bond  linancmg, 
attraction  of  such  bonds  would  disappear 
quickly  if  prospective  buyers  knew  they  had 
to  pay  full  federal  income  tax  on  the  profits. 

The  practice  is  wrong  because; 

It  permits  one  city  to  steal  industry  ;rom 
another,  even  within  the  same  state,  and  also 
opens  the  door  to  charges  of  lavoritism  iis 
well  :is  cutting  out  one  more  source  of  in- 
come tax  revenue. 

Tlie  practice  doesn't  fit  into  the  nation's 
graduated  income   lax  theory  of  economics. 

It  endangers  the  status  of  necessary  tax- 
free  municipal  financing  lor  essential  capi- 
tal improvements. 

Ultimately  it  could  increase  the  cost  of 
borrowing. 

As  revealed  in  reporter  Robert  J.  Havel's 
Plain  Dealer  story,  Congress  is  expressing 
dismay  at  the  extent  to  which  states,  Ohio 
included,  are  engaging  in  such  financing.  It 
has  been  pushed  enthusiastically  by  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes  to  meet  competition  from 
other  states  for  new  industry  and  plant  ex- 
pansion. 

A  joint  congressional  subcommittee  is  re- 
viewing the  whole  picture  of  municipal  fi- 
nancing. Congress  has  before  it  several  por- 
posals  involving  tax-revenue  sharing  by  the 
federal  government  with  states  and  mui-.ici- 
palities.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
tax-free  industrial  bond  loophole  be  closed 
before  any  real  progress  can  be  made  on  giv- 
ing back  to  states  and  cities  more  of  the  tax 
money  they  send  to  Washington. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
HAWAIIAN  CHRISTIAN  S  DEATH 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
February  18  this  year,  a  memorable 
chapter  in  Hawaii's  history  will  be  com- 


memorated in  Hawaii  and  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.  The  occasion  will  mark  the  150th 
anniversarj'  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Opukahaia  "Obookiah"  the  first  Hawai- 
ian Christian,  whose  religious  zeal  and 
denth  in  Cornwall  in  February  1818.  in- 
spired the  sending  of  the  first  American 
Board  of  Mi.ssions  to  the  then  Sandwich 
Islands. 

"Obookiah  Day"  on  February  18  will 
be  observed  by  .simultaneous  ceremonies 
at  Cornwall  and  in  two  places  in  Ha- 
waii— Honolulu  and  Kealakekua.  A  dele- 
gation from  Hawaii,  the  "Cornwall  Pil- 
i'rims,"  will  participate  in  services  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  Corn- 
wall, placing  leis  from  Hawaii  on  Oboo- 
kiah's  LI  rave  there. 

At  Napoopoo,  on  the  shores  of  Ktala- 
kckua  Bay,  Island  of  Hawaii,  a  ceremony 
will  commemorate  the  departure  of 
Obookiah  on  the  ship  Triumph  to  New 
En'-;land. 

.■^t  historic  Kawaiahao  church  in 
Honolulu,  services  will  celebrate  the  ful- 
fillment of  Obookiah's  prayers  that  the 
Go.spel  might  be  brought  to  Hawaii. 

Copies  of  the  150th  anniversary  edition 
of  the  "Memoirs  of  Henry  Obookiah," 
edited  by  the  Reverend  Edith  Wolfe, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  for  the  Pacific  Lslands. 
will  be  released  on  February  18.  The 
memoirs  related  the  stirring  story  of  an 
illiterate  Polynesian  youth  who  sailed 
from  his  native  islands  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  his  yearning  to  learn  the 
English  language  and  later,  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  and  his  poignant  ap- 
peals to  take  the  Gospel  to  Hawaii, 
sparked  the  first  New  England  mission 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Although  Obookiah  died  of  typhus 
fever,  at  the  age  of  26,  before  he  could 
return  to  his  island  people,  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Mi.ssions  of  Boston,  inspired  by  his  spir- 
itual fervor,  soon  thereafter  sent  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  to  Hawaii. 

The  remarkable  life  of  Obookiah  is 
chronicled  in  an  article  by  Mary  Cooke 
in  the  January  28,  1968.  issue  of  the  Sun- 
day Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  and 
a  newsstory  entitled  "Islanders  Plan 
Trek  to  Cornwall"  be  i:)!inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcont), 
as  follows: 

First  Messencfr  of  .Aloha  :  Odookiah  Stoey 

Retold 

I  By  Mary  Cooke  i 

Stories  by  the  liundreds  have  been  told 
about  the  strangely  moving,  beautiful  spirit 
of  aloha.  But  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  the 
early  l&th  century  narrative  that  moved  84 
men  and  100  women  to  leave  their  New 
Ergland  hemes  ;.nd  dedicate  their  lives  to  an 
unknown  Polynesian  race  half  way  around 
the  \vi  rid. 

Lorp  out  f  f  prir.t  :ind  seldom  seen  in  con- 
temporary libraries,  the  stflry  is  now  known 
to  lew  except  historians  and  long-time  ka- 
mnauias. 

N'cxt  month,  on  the  150lh  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  its  gentle  Hawaiian  hero.  "Tlie 
Memoirs  of  Henry  Obookiah"  will  be  re- 
published by  "he  Woman's  Board  t.f  Missions 
::  r  the  Pacific  Islands. 

It  v.ill  be  releasea  Feb.  18  here  and  on  the 
M.iuJand.  On  that  clay,  i!?e  memory  iA  Oboo- 
kiah Will  be  honored  m  three  ceremonies — 
one     at    Napo<jpoo.    Hawaii,    where    lie    was 
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trained  as  a  kahuna  (native  priest  i,  another 
In  Coniwal!  Conn  ,  where  he  died  a  Christian, 
and  a  third  at  Kawalahan  Church  which  was 
built  by  the  New  England  missionaries  he 
inspired 

Mcxlern  historians  acknowledtje  Obooklah's 
story  cis  the  catalyst  that  was  to  shape  Ha- 
Wiill  s  future  when,  in  1818  the  first  slender 
edition  was  published  In  New  England  It 
was  written  in  Kngllsh  and  inter  translations 
were  published  In  the  Hawaiian  and  Choctaw 
Indian  langiiai?es 

In  any  lunguaije  thf  "nook  has  long  since 
become  a  riultv  Libraries  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  copy  do  not  allow  it  to  circulate  It 
Is  seen  only  by  visitors  to  the  rare  book 
rooms. 

The  forthcoming  anniversary  edition  Is 
edited  by  the  Hev  Edith  Wolfe,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Wom.ins  Board  of  Missions 
for  the  Pacific  Island?  and  the  introduction 
IS  by  .Mberttiie  Lftumls.  author  of  •Grapes  of 
Canii.in  Hawaii  1820  It  is  Illustrated  with 
12  photogniphi. 

SLALT.HTER 

Obooklah  s  :;tory  begins  In  the  midst  of  a 
battle  between  rival  chiefs  on  Hawaii  In  the 
tlrst  dQc^e  of  the  13th  century.  As  a  child  of 
\2.  he  wjliiessed  the  slaughter  of  his  parents 
by  enemy  warriors  Terrified,  the  boy  fled 
with  his  infant  brother  tied  to  his  back  But 
swift  spears,  hurled  by  the  mighty  arnis  of 
n.itlve  fighters  pierced  the  baby  through  and 
Obookl.ih  was  captured  alive 

With  ihiklLsh  .unning.  he  eluded  his  cap- 
tors and,  took  refuge  with  an  uncle,  a  native 
priest  at  the  helau  i  native  temple)  at  Na- 
p<x.ip(K)  on  the  .south  Kona  coast  There  he 
was  preparetl  for  the  heathen  priesthood,  and 
for  many  months  he  '^ndured  the  lonely,  rigid 
training  of  a  kahuna 

During  this  peruxl  of  Isolation  Obooklah 
gazed  out  to  sea  one  day  and  saw  a  fuU- 
ngged  American  ailing  vessel  beating  up  the 
ixKvst  He  watched  it  drop  .inchor  about  a 
mile  off  shore,  and  then  he  moved  on  .m- 
pvilse  'a     boys     notion."     as     he     later 

termed  it  and  swam  out  to  the  ship 

It  was  the  Triumph"  of  New  Haven.  Conn  . 
which  hud  arrived  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west with  a  cargo  of  sealskins  bound  for  the 
Canton  maiket  She  was  calling  n.t  the  Sand- 
wich Island?  to  take  on  ftesh  water  and  sup- 
plies and  acdltlonal  cargo  of  sandalwood  for 
the  China  trade  ■> 

When  she  sailed,  the  "Triumph"'  also  took 
Obooklah  who  agreed  to  work  hlr.  passage  to 
America  as  a  iailor,  "to  see  what  I  can  find  "' 
he  said 

KINDNESS 

Unlike  other  Hawaiian  boys  who  had 
sailed  earlier'  with  cruel  ship's  masters. 
Obooklah  fouiM^is  captain  to  be  extremely 
kind  Indeed,  when  they  reached  the 
Triumphs  ■  home  port  at  New  Haven.  Cap- 
tain Britnall.  the  ships  master,  took  the  lad 
home  to  live  with  his  f.imilv  there 

To  the  townspeople  ^if  Now  Haven,  the 
native  t>oy  appeared  "considerably  above 
orrtlnar^size.  but  little  le-'s  than  six  feet  in 
height." 

His  form,  they  .<ald  vias  graceful  and 
dignified.  They  noted  that  he  had  a  pierc- 
ing eye.  a  prominent  Roman  nose  and  a 
projecting  chin.  They  found  his  counte- 
nance "In  an  unusual  degree,  sprightly  and 
intelligent  his       features      strongly 

marked.  e«presslve  of  a  sound  and  penetrat- 
ing rHlnd." 

Often,  they  found  him  In  the  vicinity  of 
Vale. 

LEARNING 

Or-.e  pveniiig.  -t  ti-.e  ei.d  of  .i  long  day  of 
watching  the  students,  the  homesick  Island 
boy  sat  alone  on  the  college  steps  and  wept 
A  student  passed,  then  stopped  and  returned 
^    to  speak  to  Obooklah 

The  aative  boy  was  sad.  Why? 

"It  18  because  nobody  gives  me  :earning," 
replied    Obooklah 

"Do  vou  want  to  learn?  "  asked  his  friend. 


The  erstwhile  kahuna's  apprentice  yearned 
for  .icffdemlc  knowledge  more  than  anything 
m     he- world 

The  American  student  who  found  Obooklah 
on  the  -steps  at  Yale  was  Edwin  W  Dwlght. 
first  ot  the  college  boys  to  befriend  him  and 
the  man  who  later  was  credited  with  produc- 
inu;  the  ;ir.^t  edition  of  "The  Memoirs  of 
Henry  Obooklah  " 

Moved  by  the  poignant  appeal  of  the 
young  Siindwlch  Islander.  Edwin  Dwlght  and 
his  idlow  ;.tuden*.s  made  It  their  project  to 
teach  Ob.Hiklah  lo  read  .md  write  Tlie  Hev 
Dr  Timothy  Dwlght,  president  of  Yale,  took 
notice,  iiuirked  the  pronuse  and  the  eager- 
ness ot  Obooklah  and  Invited  him  to  live 
with  l^ls  family  in  New  Haven  for  a  sea- 
son  "    f 

It  was  in  this  home  that  he  was  taught 
the  flrit  principles  of  Christianity. 

KbLIGiON 

For  Jhe  next  six  years,  the  young  stranger 
m  a  stfnnge  land  whs  passed  from  family  to 
family  "kind  and  pious  people  of  Con- 

necticut "  .  .  and  the  lie.ids  of  househtilds 
In  which  he  lived  .md  learned  were  seafar- 
ing m^.  farmers,  ministers  and  teachers. 

He  sraidled  and  inqisired  and  [Xindered  the 
things  he  Was  tauaht.  and  one  day  he  de- 
cl.Lred  himself  a  Christian  He  was  baptized, 
and  s<x)n  the  Connecticut  folk  wore  pleu.sed 
to  rep(>rt : 

"Heijry  Is  bent  upon  going  back  to  his 
count rnnen  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion   This  seems  to  be  his  great  object" 

Tlien  one  of  his  mentors,  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Mills,  voiced  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
clergymen 

"Shall  he  be  sent  back  unsupported  to 
attempt  to  reclaim  his  countrymen?"  he 
.isked.  "Shall  we  not  rather  consider  those 
southern  islands  a  proper  place  foir  the 
establishment  of  a  mission?" 

And  if  young  Obooklah  was  to  assume  the 
ardvio\is  calling  of  the  first  missionary  to 
itawaii,  must  he  not  have  more  specialized 
training? 

So  ran  the  thinking  of  the  Connecticut 
clergymen  who  had  brought  the  lad  to  the 
threshold  of  evangelism. 

MISSION    SCHOOL 

They  knew  of  other  Hawaiian  youths  In 
New  England,  some  of  whom  had  wandered 
about  the  Atlantic  seab<.>ard  for  years  Like 
Obooklah.  they  had  shipped  there  ;>s  sailors. 
but  some  had  fared  badly  and  needed  as- 
sistance. With  proper  training,  rmaht  they 
not  equal   the  brilliant  record  of  Obooklah? 

The  xuswer  to  all  these  questions  was  the 
establishing  of  a  school  which  had  as  its 
object  "the  education  in  our  own  country  of 
heathen  youths  in  r-uch  manner  ivs.  with  sub- 
sequent professional  instruction,  will  qualify 
them  to  become  useful  missionaries,  physi- 
cians, iurgeons.  schoolmasters  or  interpre- 
ters; and  to  communicate  to  the  heathery 
nations  such  knowledge  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts  as  may  prove  the  means  of  pro- 
m-^tmg   Christianity    and   civilization." 

For  the  school,  the  people  of  Cornwall  gave 
a  building  and  85  acres  for  a  training  farm 

In  May.  1817.  the  Foreign  Mission  Schfxjl 
was  openecl  Its  first  12  pupils  included  six 
Hawallaiis  besides  Obooklah.  one  Bengalese. 
one  Hindu,  one  Indian  and  two  Anglo-Amer- 
icans In  Its  10  years  d  existence.  It  also 
trained  Tahltlan.  Chinese.  Marquesan.  Chero- 
kee and  Oneida  Indian.  Malay.  Scottish  and 
Portuguese  youths 

But  Obooklah.  who  had  Inspired  the  found- 
ing if  the  Institution,  was  dead  before  the 
flrst  school  year  was  out 

DEATH 

In  the  winter  of  1817  1818.  typhu.s  fever 
attacked  the  stalwart  Polynesian  physique 
which  had  never  before  been  exposed  to  such 
a  severe  disease  In  a  Cornwall  home,  over- 
looking a  frozen  pond,  he  lay  111  with  the 
raging   fever    Kind   friends  nursed   him.   and 


the  other  Hawaiian  boys  sat  with  him  d.iv 
and  night 

Exhausted  at  last,  he  told  them.  "I  think 
I  sliall  never  live  to  see  Hawaii  ""  Then  he 
made  a  touching,  earnest  plea  that.  In  his 
.stead,  other  Christian  teachers  be  sent  to  tlu' 
I.^'.iind.s 

Unabashed,  his  fellow  Islanders  gave  vent 
to  their  grief  and  tears  ftreamed  down  their 
cheeks.  Their  friend  then  spoke  his  I.i.s: 
words,  uttering  that  proL-iuid  and  atfecllon- 
ate  larewell.    Alolia  oe  " 

oixxiklah  was  gone 

At  his  funeral  In  Cornwall.  Lyman  Beecher 
made  the  .sad  pronouncement.  "We  thougl.- 
.surely  this  is  he  who  shall  comfort  Owhvt- 
.  We  bury  with  his  du.-it  In  the  itrrave  all 
our  lilgh-ralsed  hopes  of  his  luture  actlvi:'. 
m  the  cause  of  Christ." 

HIS    WISH 

But  what  of  Ohooklah's  wish  that  other 
Christian  teachers  should  go  to  the  Santi- 
wlch  Island.s  In  his  stead' 

Tlie  Hawaiian  pupils  at  the  Foreign  Mi..- 
slon  Schixil  had  not  yet  been  sulllclcnt;v 
trained  to  load  a  mission  Would  others  come 
forth?  Would  young  New  Enghinders  leave 
home  and  family  ami  all  they  held  dear" 
Would  they  (lifer  themselves  to  spend  ar.'i 
be  spent  tor  the  .sake  of  an  un'rinown  ran 
with  no  probablUtv  that  they  would  ever  .i-ef 
their  own  homeland  again? 

In  the  minds  of  »omc.  there  was  hope  that 
such  young  people  wovild  ho  i  .und 

Then,  in  1818.  "The  Memoirs  of  Henrv 
Obi>iklah"  was  published  Headers  were 
excited  by  the  remarkable  .st^iry  of  his  ac- 
complishiiient  i>f  bridging  the  chasm  tx'- 
tween  .stone  ai;e  heathenism  and  educatca 
Christianity  In  less  than  10  years  But  moro 
their  hearts  were  touched  by  his  lmpa.sslono<i 
yearning  that  his  people,  too,  should  re- 
ceive the  knowledge  he  had  found  in  Now 
England 

Farmers  and    townspeople   read    the  storv 
and     sent    contributions     to     the     American 
Bo;ird  of  Commissions  for  Koreiun  Missions  t 
help    finance    the    iiroposed    mission    Ui    'ho 
Sandwich  Islands 

Hiram  Bingham  and  A.sa  Tliurstx>n.  t.hoo- 
logical  students  at  Andover.  read  the  book 
printer's  apprentice  Ellsha  Ijo<jmls  read  ii. 
Yale  sophomore  Samuel  Wliitney,  and 
Samuel  Ruggles  who  had  been  a  classmate  •■: 
Obooklah  iuid  Ur  Thom;us  Holman  read  r 
All  ftepped  forward  and  offered  themselves 
for  the  mission  Daniel  Chamberlain,  proi- 
porous  farmer  and  veteran  of  the  War  <  ; 
1812,  read  It.  sold  his  pro[>erty  In  favor  of  tho 
mission  and  volunteered  to  go  with  his  wife 
and  rive  children 

TTiese  men.  with  their  wives,  and  four 
Hawali.'Ln  students  of  the  FVirelgn  Mlssior. 
School  comprised  the  first  comfxmy  of  ini.- - 
,sirjrui.rlps  Ut  siUl  for  the  .s>;uidwlch  Islands 

Outfitted  .md  financed  by  funds  donat«Hi 
by  others  who  were  m<ned  by  the  -story  : 
Obookiah.  they  b<xu"dod  the  brig  I'Tuvddeus 
In  Boston  liarbor  Oct  23.  1819.  and  .-irnvesii 
at  Honolulu  April  19,  1820 

Beneath  the  snow-covered  sod  of  Cornwall. 
Obooklah  rerru^lned  in  his  final  resting  iilace 
Over  his  tomb,  the  people  who  had  wel- 
comed him  .IS  a  stranger,  and  buried  him  .u- 
a  beloved  friend,  placed  a  miu-ker.  Tlieir 
words,  spelled  here  as  they  .spelled  them  then 
m,ore  than  fulfill  the  purpose  of  a  grave 
marker  They  are  the  first  ;xieian  of  the  Ixjnd 
of  aloha  which  gave  rise  to  the  mission  i:i 
Hawaii,  a  bond  which  has  continued  unin- 
terrupted for  150  years. 

IN    MEMORY    OF    HENRY    OBOOKIAH.    A    NATIVE    i   K 
OV^'HYHEE 

His  arrival  in  this  country  gave  rise  •  i 
the  Foreign  mission  school,  of  which  he  was 
a  worthy  member  He  was  once  an  Idolater, 
and  was  designed  lor  a  Pagan  Priest:  bu: 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  prayers  and 
instructions  of  piuus  friends,  he  became  a 
Christian. 
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He  was  eminent  for  piety  and  missionary 
zeal.  When  almost  prepared  to  return  to 
his  native  Islet  preach  the  Gospel.  God 
took  to  himself.  In  his  last  sickness,  he 
wept  and  prayed  for  Owhyhee.  but  was  sub- 
missive He  died  without  fear,  with  a  heaven- 
ly smile  on  his  countenance  and  glory  in 
his  soul. 

Islanders  Plan  Trek  to  Cornwall 
To  honor  the  memory  of  Obooklah,  the 
lirst  Hawaiian  Christian,  representatives  of 
Hawaii  and  Oahu  churches  will  attend  cere- 
monies at  his  graveside  in  Cornwall,  Conn., 
Feb    18. 

They  will  place  fresh  flower  Icls  from 
each  of  the  Islands  on  his  tomb,  i-narklng 
the  150th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Robert  Llndsey.  19.  who  is  the  youngest 
deacon  and  lay  jjreacher  of  Imlola  Church 
oil  Hawaii,  will  attend  -Also.  Mrs.  Alfred 
.^ndrade  and  -Mrs  Harry  Kawal  of  Kamuela, 
-Mrs  FYancls  Kanahele  of  Honolulu,  Charles 
M  Black,  a  descendent  of  Hiram  Bingham 
who  led  the  first  company  of  missionaries 
•  I  Hawaii,  and  the  Rev  Edith  Wolfe  who 
edited  the  forthcoming  anniversary  edition 
'1  The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Obookiah." 
Members  of  the  Hawaii  pilgrimage  also 
Will  carry  leis  to  ministers  and  parishioners 
ill  Cornwall.  They  are  sent  by  church  wom- 
en of  Hawaii  to  cliurch  viicn  and  women 
I  if  New  England  "to  show  (jur  aloha  to  those 
who,  so  many  years  ago,  showed  their  aloha 
t .:>  an   Island  boy  lar  from   home" 

Besides  the  Cornwall  church  people  and 
members  of  the  Hawaii  pilgrimage,  others 
.ittcnding  will  Include  representatives  of 
Yale  University.  Andover  Seminary  and 
other   churches   of   New   England. 

A  morning  service  is  planned  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  In  Cornwall,  at 
which   the  Rev    Wolfe  will  preach. 

.^t  Napoopoo.  Hawaii,  commemorative 
services  will  be  held  on  the  same  day  at 
4  p  m.  The  site  will  be  the  seaside  monument 
which  marks  ihe  spot  from  which  Obooklah 
swam  out  to  board  the  .ship  which  took  him 
ti-p    -America. 

In  Honolulu,  a  memorial  service  for 
Obookiah  Is  inanned  at  Kawaiahao  Church 
.It  10, JO  a  m    Veh    18 


SUPPORT    FOR    PRESIDENT    JOHN- 
SONS CONSUMER  COUNSEL 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  President  on  a  courageous  and 
imaginative  consumer  message.  Although 
Congress  has  in  the  last  2  years  com- 
I)iled  a  record  of  consumer  protective 
legislation  unparalleled  in  recent  history, 
and  one  wWch  will  be  still  better  after 
the  enactment  of  the  truth-in-lending 
bill,  the  President  has  reminded  us  that 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in 
the  message  is  the  announcement  of  he 
creation  of  the  j^osition  of  Consumer 
Coun.sel.  This  official  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  serve  as  a  legal  adviser 
on  consumer  affairs,  reporting  to  both 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  President's 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  e.xact  range  of  his  responsibilities 
IS  .still  unclear  and  perhaps  can  only  be 
determined  through  experience.  Many 
agencies  presently  have  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  consumer  protection,  and 
I  assume  that  the  Consumer  Counsel 
cannot  and  is  not  expected  to  duplicate 
their  functions.  Nor  should  he  be  limited 
to  the  somewhat  passive  function  of  "co- 
ordination." Perhaps  it  would  better  if 
he  were  not  fitted  too  neatly  into  a  de- 
partmental organizational  chart,  so  that 


he  can  operate  as  a  goad  in  somes  areas, 
as  an  innovator  in  others,  and  as  a  point 
of  contact  with  consumer  groups  and 
with  Congress. 

I  think  it  must  be  recognized  that  con- 
sumer interests  often  tend  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  governmental  i^rocess — 
frequently  for  lack  of  informed  expres- 
sion. President  Joluison  has  tried  to 
remedy  this  lack,  first  by  creating  the 
position  of  Special  As.sistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  and  now  by  establishing 
the  Consumer  Counsel.  This  is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  await 
the  appointment  of  the  Counsel  with 
interest. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  PLEADS  FOR 
NEGOTIATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  recently  ex- 
pressed one  of  the  most  loeical  and  force- 
ful pleas  for  a  negotiated  peace  with 
guarantees  for  self-determination  in 
Vietnam  that  I  have  read  anywhere. 

As  the  Journal  says : 

The  need  to  keep  seeking  th.a:  peace  be- 
comes more  apparent  the  deeper  we  got  into 
the  morass. 

This  country  needs  to  use  more  imagi- 
nation, ingenuity,  and  effort  than  ever 
to  find  a  way  to  negotiate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNamara  on  Vietnam 

Less  than  two  months  ago.  .Admiral  .Sharp. 
among  others,  \\'as  saying  that  we  were  "win- 
ning" in  "Vietnam.  Gen.  Westmoreland  was 
saying  that  the  enemy  w,-.as  on  the  road  to 
defeat  and  foresaw  the  day  when  our  troops 
could  start  withdrawing. 

Now  we  are  involved  in  the  worst  lighting 
of  the  war.  Guerrillas  and  North  Vietnanie.se 
troops  have  swept  over  village  after  village. 
penetrated  and  captured  parts  of  major 
cities,  including  Saigon  itself.  And  .i  huge 
force  is  poised,  according  to  Gen.  Westmore- 
land, near  the  demilitarized  zone,  prepared 
to  launch  the  biggest  battle  ol  the  war. 

It  may  turn  out  that  this  is  a  final  desper- 
ate Communist  effort  to  inflict  as  much  dam- 
age as  possible  and  force  neaotiations  on 
more  favorable  terms  for  themselves.  It  may 
also  be  that  increased  pressures  in  Burma, 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Korea  are  part  ol  the 
current  explosive  effort  to  spread  the  war 
and  weaken  American  will. 

But  it  Is  significant  that  outaoing  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  has  just  given  a 
most  somber  report  on  Vietnam  to  the  senate 
armed  forces  committee — a  report  many 
months  in  the  making  and  prepared  before 
the  present  crisis. 

In  it  McNamara  made  two  important  pre- 
dictions. One  was  that  Hanoi  in  the  months 
ahead  will  greatly  increase  its  fighting  forces 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  will  greatly  step  up  their  economic  and 
military  help  for  North  Vietnam.  The  other 
was  that  unless  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves act  to  Save  their  country  economically, 
militarily  and  politically  the  whole  cause  will 
be  lost — "no  matter  how  great  the  resources 
we  commit  to  the  struggle,  we  cannot  pro- 
vide the  South  Vietnamese  the  will  to  .sur- 
vive as  an  independent  nation  ...  or  with  the 
ability  and  self-discipline  a  people  must  have 
to  govern  themselves." 

The  CkMnmunlsts  have  shown  surprising 
ability  to  inflict  damage  on   even   our  most 


-secure  bases.  They  have,  as  McNamara  told 
the  Senate  committee,  managed  to  slow  down 
dangerously  the  entire  pacification  program 
upon  which  the  security  of  the  countryside 
was  to  depend.  They  have  shown  a  will  to 
fight  and  take  risks  that  cert.alnly  does  not 
indicate  a  people  resigned  to  defeat. 

Obviously  the  Communists  have  not  so 
far  ijroved  a  match  lor  our  main  forces.  ;ts 
McNamara  has  pointed  out.  But  neither 
have  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  managed 
to  koej)  their  forces  contained,  nor  have  we 
been  .ible  to  prevent  their  being  supplied 
.uid  increased.  It  seems  ever  clearer  that  no 
one  will  -win"  m  Vietnam  The  best  hope 
IS  a  neitotiated  peace  with  rtiarantees  of  self- 
determination  The  need  to  keep  seeking 
that  peace  becomes  more  apparent  the  deeper 
we  i;et  into  the  morass. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
•same  vein,  this  morning's  editorial  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  hits  very  hard 
indeed  at  the  necessity  for  .some  touch. 
hone.si  rccon.sidcration  of  our  position  in 
Vietnam. 

We  are  there  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese an  opportunity  to  determine 
their  owni  future  cour.se.  We  want  noth- 
iny  for  ourselves  in  Vietnam.  So  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  incapable  of  end- 
inc  the  corruption,  of  drafting  their  own 
18-  and  19-year-olds,  if  they  are  so  apa- 
thetic or  so  disaffected  that  they  permit 
the  kind  of  Vietcong  infiltration  that  oc- 
curred successfully  last  week,  then,  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  writes: 

It  rais.e.s  in  the  starkest  form  not  only  the 
question  of  we.akness  in  Saigon  but  of 
whether  the  U.S.  effort  is  reaching  a  point 
of  dlniinishing  returns. 

Mr.  President  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  remarkable  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  isrinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  6.  1908  | 
Viet-nam:   The  -America.n  Dilemma 

The  .savage  Communist  attacks  on  Saipon 
and  the  provincial  capitals  underscore  what 
has  always  been  a  lundamental  question 
About  the  American  involvement:  The  qual- 
ity of  the  determination  of  the  South  V'iet- 
namcse  government  and  people.  In  turn,  the 
question  poses  a  warning  lor  the  U.S. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Secretar.es  Rusk  and 
McNamara  were  mainutining  Sunday  on 
"Meet  the  Press."  that  the  enemy  failed  to 
win  a  military  victory  or  take  any  city,  al- 
though lighting  was  still  ttoing  on  in  Saigon 
yesterday  and  the  fieds  held  I.irge  sections 
of  Hue.  True  also  that,  in  this  type  of  war, 
neither  tlie  -South  Vietnamese  nor  the  U.S. 
forces  can  wholly  protect  the  cities  and  the 
populace  Irom  terrorist  ;iss,iults. 

tJrantcd.  further,  that  the  iJOlitic^.Uy  con- 
scious elements  ol  the  l>opulation  are  at 
least  vocally  anti-Communist.  The  peasantry 
may  be  largely  apathetic  or  understandably 
eager  for  peace  at  almost  any  price,  but  the 
government  officials,  the  political  parties  and 
the  religious  .sects  ."^ound  firm  m  rei  using  to 
submit  to  Hanoi's  domination. 

None  of  this,  however,  exorcises  the  grim 
doubts  about  the  viability  and  will  of  .South 
Vietnam  as  a  nation  we  are  trying  to  help. 
Something,  our  Mr.  Keatley  WTites  elsewhere 
on  this  page  today,  must  be  awfully  wrong. 

The  fact  that  the  Communists  were  able  to 
infiltrate  on  such  a  scale  and  do  so  much 
damage  is  strong  ground  lor  suspecling  that 
they  had  the  covert  support  of  some  nom- 
inally anti-Communist  South  Vietnamese, 
perhaps  even  withir  the  government.  No  one 
knows  that  the  Vietcong-North  Vietnamese 
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objective  aftuilly  wa»  to  capture  cities  "r 
overtlirow  tlie  government,  the  uJm  may  have  ^ 
been  that  vwhlch  has  been  iccompluhed — a^ 
terrible  demoralization,  showing  up.  for  itU 
the  South  Vietnamese  i  and  the  U  S  i  to  see, 
the  rr;\lltv  of  the  government  and  ita  mili- 
tary forces 

ikr  KuAk  >'nd  Mr.  McNamara.  while  cUlm- 
uiij  the  Communists  had  f.iUed  mlUtarlly. 
had  UJ  concede  '.hat  ihf  y  h.vd  intllcted  severe 
p.s.chologlcal  blows  in  the  thoughtful  words 
cf  Max  Frsinkel  "t  the  New  York  Times,  in- 
.re.uslngly  the  name  of  the  game  out  there 
is  who  can  protect  whom  from  whom  The 
South  Vietnamese  government,  with  all  the 
', .ist  aid  .'f  the  V  S  has  revealed  Its  Inability 
to  provide  .■security  fur  large  masses  of  people 
m  oountr\slde  <ind  city.  ^ 

nie  L"  .s  ,  "f  course  has  all  along  been 
haunted  bv  the  .■specter  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese nation  dissolving,  is  It  were,  before 
Its  eyes  For  our  part,  we  have  said  from  the 
beginning  that  the  outcome  of  the  US.  el- 
fort  would  be  in  doubt  unless  the  govern- 
nxent  tnd  people  were  fully  committed  It 
m.iy  be  .i  cliche,  but  m  the  long  run  the 
US  cannot  etfectlvely  give  military-  aid  to 
•iROthet  country  unless  that  country  Is  de- 
tairmned-to  help  Itself  stay  out  of  the  Com- 
munist ^rlp 

No  A-  we  suppose  the  Saigon  government 
will  .Tianage  to  stay  In  power,  or  If  It  a,oes 
there  will  he  .mother,  as  there  have  been  so 
many  But  If  It  doesn't  really  have  the  .sup- 
port of  most  of  the  pe<iple  or  the  ability  to 
save  them  from  nation-wide  terror  and  mur- 
der, how  good  is  It  '  What.  Indeed.  Is  the  US. 
trving  to  save' 

nils  same  South  Vietnamese  government, 
moreover,  is  showing  something  of  an  antl- 
Amerlcan  bias.  It  will  not  take  the  steps  our 
authorities  con.'lder  essential  Make  a  full 
w.vr  etfort  get  the  South  Vletn.-^mese  army 
in  fighting  shape,  crack  down  on  the  un- 
speakable corruption  and  inexcusable  mls- 
allocatlon  of  U  S  aid  .\nd  It  tells  Washing- 
ton m  no  uncertain  terms  th:it  the  Salmon 
regime  Is  r'lnning  the  show,  including  the 
search  for  peace;  it  doesn't  want  bilateral 
U  S  -Hanoi    legotlatlng 

The  temptation  therefore  may  grow  for 
the  U.S.,  out  of  frustration  with  the  Saigon 
generals  anC  the  sliw  progress  of  the  war.  to 
take  over  the  nation,  keeping  i  facade  gov- 
ernment but  in  fact  Anally  waging  the  war 
the  wav  "ur  military  leaders  beUeve  it  should 
be  waged 

Any  idea  of  that  sort  of  escalation,  it 
seems  to  us.  is  a  counsel  of  des^perallon.  It 
would  probably  mean  fighting,  for  a  while, 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  as  well  as  the 
Communists.  More  important,  it  would  un- 
dermine our  case  for  being  there.  We  are 
mired  down  badly  enough  as  it  Is;  let's 
not  make  it  worse. 

One  can  strive  to  be  optimistic,  hoping 
that  the  attacks  of  the  p  ist  week  are  the 
enemy's  last  big  drive  belure  agreeing  to 
peace  talks.  One  can  stlU  hgure  that  the 
dangers  of  pulling  out — In  terms  of  Commu- 
nliit  aggression  throughout  S<'Uthe.ist  Asia 
and  maybe  beyond  are  ^eater  than  the 
d.'^ngers  of  staying  in 

Yet  It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
th.it  the  Communist  onslaught  has  gravely 
deepened  toe  American  dilemma  It  raises  In 
the  starkest  form  not  i>nly  the  question  of 
weakness  in  Saigon  but  of  whether  the  D  3. 
effort  IS  re;icti;iig  ,i  point  ut  diminishing  re- 
turns 


UTTLE    BIG    HORN,    1876— SAIGON. 
11>68 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  the 
.spate  of  optimistic  statements  issued  by 
the  administration  in  recent  weeks  when 
compared  with  the  events  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  recent  day.s  has  led  noted  col- 
umnist Art  ^uchwald  to  write  a  humor- 
ous column  on  an   imaymary   interview 


wltli  Gea.  George  AnnstronK  Custer  at 
\\\c  Battle  of  the  Little  BU  Horn. 

The  column  does  not  tr>-  to  make  lii^ht 
of  the  tl-aKic  loss  of  life  In  South  Viet- 
nam It  does,  however,  serve  to  point  up 
the  ever- widening  credibility  t;ap  be- 
tween the  reality  of  the  situation  as  it 
actually  exists  in  Vietnam  and  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  oiitimLsttc  statements 
i.ssued  by  the  admini.stration. 

I  aste  unanimou.'?'  con.sent  that  the 
column. entitled  ''We  Have  Enemy  on 
the  Rup.'  Says  General  Custer  at  Big 
Horn.  ■  Jutitten  by  Art  Buchwald.  and 
publi.shfl  in  the  Washincton  Po.st  of 
FebmalV  6,  1968,  be  imnted  in  the  Rec- 
ord 

Thcreibeinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ortit-red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folIuAs: 

I  From"  he  Washington  Ptist.  Feb    6,   1368 1 
'We  lU*  e  Knemy  "N   the  Run.     Says  Gen- 
:*iEKAL  Custer  *t  Big  Hurn 

'(1       iBy  Art  Buchwald) 

IlrTtklSlG  Horn.  Dakckta  .June  27  1876  — 
Cien  oe-'Tge  .Armstrong  Custer  sjild  today  In 
an  exclBTlve  interview  with  thl.s  correspond- 
ent tha^the  battle  of  Uttle  Big  Horn  had 
Just  turted  the  corner  and  he  could  now  see 
the  llglftat  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

We  ,{^ve  the  Sioux  on  the  run."  Gen. 
Custer  'pld  me.  'Of  course,  we  still  have 
some  cl«rilng  up  to  do,  but  the  Redskins  are 
hurtiii|iadly  .md  it  will  only  be  .i  matter 
of  Um»Wfcre  they  t'Ue  In." 

Tliti^l  iTo.xl  news.  Geiieral  Of  course. 
there  itfr  people  who  are  skeptical  about  the 
military .^''ipflhgs  on  this  war  and  they  ques- 
tion ir  fV  re  getting  the  entire  truth  as  to 
wh't  ifc>eally   happening  here  " 

■  I  lis}  would  like  to  refer  you  to  these 
latest  fcwy  counts  Fhe  Sioux  lost  5000  men 
to  our  IJK)  Tliey  can't  hope  to  keep  up  this 
.ittrilloHmuch  longer.  We  know  for  a  fact 
Sioux  rf*rBle  Is  low.  and  they  are  ready  to 
throw  Iwthe  towel  " 

WeliSir  they  re  luirtlng  so  badly,  Oen. 
Custerijiow  do  you  explain  this  massive 
attacklv*,. 

■  It's  fliilesperntlon  mo\e  on  the  part  r>f  Sit- 
ting ii&K  md  ills  last  death  rattle.  I  have 
here  ct<»tured  documents  which  show  that 
'las  11  )^.;-re  II  (f  Sitting  Bulls  plan  to  wrest 

Hills  from  the  Americans.  All  he's 

!s  a  p?ycholoplcal  victory,   but  the 
that  we  expected   this  all  the  time 

net  surprised  by  it  " 

about  the  tact  that  19  Indians 
man.i(^  to  penetrate  your  headquarters? 
doesn^Abat  loc'k  bad?" 

•  We|t(r.e'w  .ill  .ilor.g  they  planned  'o  pene- 
-.r.Hte  iJIj  headquarters  ut  tne  Indian  lunar 
new  ytifr  The  fact  that  we  repulsed  them 
.ifter  tisW  lield  'H  for  only  six  hours  is  an- 
other easmple  of  iiow  badly  the  Sioux  sse' 
hghtli^  Besides,  they  never  did  get  Into  the 
(■leepiiSquarters  of  my  tent,  so  I  don't  really 
think  ttfev  should  be  credited  '•wlrh  penetrat- 
ing m>  leadquartcrs." 

■  Y  "8  jseem  to  be  surrountlecl  at  the  mo- 
m<!*it.  biticral  " 

"Obtl6usiy  the  enemy  plans  have  gone 
afon'.''  iGeri.  C'.i'tcr  sflUd  "The  Sioux  are 
hoplntj'io  win  ai  btg  victory  so  they'll  be  able 
10  hJi\4l  »omethlng  to  tilk  about  .it  the  con- 
ferenct  tpble  Ixxik  tit  this  latest  b<xly  count. 
We've  iijst  killed  3000  more  Indhins  and  lost 
:•'>   if  'Jur  men  " 

"Th^n  according  to  my  figuring.  General. 
>o'-i  hljie  only  50  men  left  " 

•'Exactly.  They  c  in't  keep  up  this  pressure 
m-ih  ,  oilier  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
■hit  thi  It  hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics 
ii.i'.t-n^  worked,  io  they're  now  resorting  to 
ni  u'is  i'.ticks  against  our  p^^ltlons.  Thanks 
!  1  tir  interdiction  of  their  «upply  lines,  they 
-f  .'It  ->  ily  !l:ort  of  b"Ws  .nd  s'rrows,  but 
i;  1  tip-.Wtl.-r  m  w:-ll" 


.\r.  aide  came  In  and  handed  Oen   Custer  a 

sheet  of  paper.  "I  knew  It."  the  General  .■^ald 

The   latest   body  count   shows   they've   l<xst 

2000    more    Injuna    in    the    List    hour.    They 

should  be  suing  for  peace  at  any  time." 

"How  many  did  we  lose.  Gener.il?" 

"Our  losses  were  light  We  only  lost  45 
men  " 

"But  general,  that  means  you  linve  only 
five  men   left,   including   yourself  " 

•  I,.H)k,  we  have  to  lose  some  men.  but 
were  taking  all  precautions  to  keep  our 
Ijbses  to  a  minimum  Besides,  we  can  .ilways 
count  on  the  friendly  Indians  In  these  hills 
t  I  turn  against  the  Sioux  for  starting  hostili- 
ties during  the  Indi.in  lunar  new  year." 

The  ilde  staggered  back  in.  an  .urow  In 
i.:s  chest.  He  handed  Oen  Custor  the  slip 
of  paper  and  then  dropped  at  his  feet 

•  Well,  they  Just  list  500  more  .And  we 
only  lost  four.  It  Itxjks  as  If  they've  had  it." 

'But.  General,  that  means  you're  the  only 
one  left," 

'Boy."  said  the  General,  "would  I  hate 
to  be  ;n  Sioux  shoes  right  now." 


THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYS- 
TEM AND  THE  OBLIGATIONS 
OF   CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  many  ;-tudcnts  reportedly  are 
questioning  the  Selective  Service  Act  and 
seeking  ways  to  avoid  any  military  obli- 
k'atioiis  to  their  country.  I  was  interested 
In  readuiu  an  article  written  for  his  hiyh 
school  newspaper.  Em  Vee  Hi.  by  Georpe 
Stewart,  a  student  at  Mount  Vernon 
High  School  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  con- 
cerning the  Selective  Service  System  and 
the  obllitations  of  citizenship. 

Georce  is  the  i:randson  of  Ellis  and 
Vannie  Stewart,  of  Montgomery.  .Ma.  His 
father,  Maj  Cameron  Stewart,  is  a  na- 
tive Alabarnian.  and  his  mother,  Mildred. 
Is  a  native  of  our  neiL:hborin«  State  of 
Tennessee.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Geort;e's  grandfather  is  .serving  on  ray 
staff  as  my  executive  secretary. 

The  article  was  written  last  fall,  sliortly 
before  Georcte's  18th  birthday,  and 
published  in  Em  Vee  Hi  on  January  31, 
1968.  The  article  is  evidence  that  patriot- 
i.sm  and  a  .sen.se  of  duty  are  not  dead  vir- 
tues among  our  youuK  !)eople.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  iKiint  in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t.o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
One  Stvdent  Favoks  UNirraj  States  Milit,\rt 

URAfT 

(  By  George  Stewart  i 

We  he.ir  talk  these  days  about  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  but  we  should  re- 
member that  rights  carry  with  them  certrtla 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  One  sucn 
obligation  for  male  Americans  Is  military 
service 

During  .America's  history  there  !'..ive  been 
periods  -when  her  military  commitments  were 
greater  than  volunteer  manpower  .\s  Amer- 
ica's role  as  a  world  leader  has  IncreaNed. 
her  military  commitment.;  have  increased. 
These  greater  commitments  mean  aiore  man- 
power. Because  t.f  the  shortage,  however,  a 
system  calling  Americans  to  serve  their  na- 
tion—  the  Selective  Service  System-  has  been 
establi^ihed. 

.Americans  of  all  types,  from  revolution- 
aries, motorcycle  gangsters,  and  Black  Na- 
tloniUists.  to  college  professors,  ministers,  and 
authors,  have  opposed  the  idea  of  being  called 
to  serve  in  the  United  St.ites  Armed  Forces 
They  appear  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  .'sys- 
tem they  protest  and  those  who  serve  will- 
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mgly  vmder  that  system  are  protecting  them 
.itid  their  rights  and  liberties. 

A  question  asked  by  many  people  Is  "Why 
does  the  Defense  Department  draft  young 
men  with  no  mllit.iry  training.  In  lieu  of  call- 
ing up  the  National  Guard?"  The  Sec  of  De- 
loiise  and  other  defense  otliclals  have  stated 
•hat  the  National  Guard  and  various  other 
rL'.scrve  components  are  held  In  readiness  as 
.1  strategic  reserve"  to  meet  additional  con- 
iingencies  which  may  arise.  In  the  Air  Na- 
tional ttuard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  cer- 
i.iln  unlus  have  brought  up  manning  and 
combat  readiness  so  high  that  they  are  con- 
.sidered  by  military  planners  cquiv.Uent  to 
.ictive  military  units  In  capability 

If  the  reserve  components  are  ordered  into 
Federal  i-ervlce  and  .-ent  into  battle,  it  is 
still  necess-'iry  to  replace  them  with  a  new 
,stratek;ic  reserve  and  .idditional  manpower 
required  lor  this  purpose  Also,  it  lakes  time 
to  make  untrained  manpower  Into  visable 
military  units, 

.Many  criticize  the  draft  system  because 
'hey  teel  it  is  unfair  that  they  be  called  to 
duty  while  others  aren't  The  number  drafted 
each  year  depends  on  our  military  commit- 
mentji  ,ind  the  manpower  needed  to  meet 
•hem  The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
.-Selective  Service  lix>ked  into  eliminating  the 
draft  .iltogether  and  creating  an  all  volun- 
teer military  force,  but  Jound  that  there 
were  not  enough  volunteers  to  supply  the 
need  Random  selection  appears  to  be  the 
t.iiresl   way    for    the   draftees    to   be   chosen. 

When  a  student  reaches  the  age  of  eight- 
een and  receives  his  draft  card,  he  realizes 
he  probably  will  not  be  able  to  complete 
his  education  before  being  dralted.  Most 
.students  strongly  opposed  to  the  draft  fall 
to  consider  the  advantages  and  opfxirxunities 
offered  to  a  young  man  while  in  the  service. 
There  is  an  unlimited  number  of  fields  he 
may  choose  to  serve  in.  most  help  prepare 
him  for  civilian  Jobs,  During  his  service  he 
may  t.vke  courses  paid  for  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  work  toward  a  college  degree.  He 
may  wish  to  pursue  a  military  career  to  re- 
f.rement  If  he  decides  not  to  make  the  mlli- 
t.iry a  career,  he  serves  long  enough  to  com- 
plete his  obligation.  In  either  case,  he  returns 
to  civilian  life  a  more  valuable  citizen. 

Military  service  can  transform  an  imma- 
ture youth  into  a  self-reliant  individual.  It 
teaches  to  accept  responsibilities  and  make 
sure  they  are  carried  out  .^n  individual  can 
[tain  valuable  training  in  leadership,  and  ex- 
periences with  people  of  .ill  types,  that  he 
could  not  otherwise  achieve. 

Those  criticizing  the  military  forces  and 
•Selective  Service  System  do  not  give  much 
thought  to  their  purpose  If  they  would  stop 
being  critical  of  their  government  and  think 
.ibout  the  freedom  and  protection  it  pro- 
Mdes.  they  would  realize  the  soldier,  sailor, 
or  .lirman  is  risking  his  life  to  insure  the 
existence  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  his 
nation  and  the  world. 

Protest  is  a  p.art  of  the  American  tradi- 
t;on.  but  so  is  "duty,  honor,  and  country." 
Those  who  are  called  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces  should  be  proud  to  have  a  part  in 
protecting  the  Interests  of  their  nation  and 
all  mankind. 


COMPLETION   OF  THE   RAMA  ROAD 
IN  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  completed  its 
loiiKstandinK  commitment  for  the  con- 
.structlon  of  the  Rama  Road  In  Nica- 
lattua.  The  last  and  largest  single  struc- 
ture on  that  road — the  bridge  over  the 
Slqula  River — near  the  city  of  Rama,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  was  dedi- 
cated in  a  colorful  inaugui-al  ceremony  at 
the  bridge  on  Sunday,  January  21,  1968, 
at  which  President  Anastasio  Somoza- 


Debayle  was  the  principal  speaker.  It  was 
my  very  great  pleasure  to  attend  that 
ceremony  as  a  guest  of  Nicaragua.  Be- 
cause of  the  longstanding  nature  of  our 
commitment  on  this  matter,  and  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  some  connection  with  it 
since  1952,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  have  my  report  of  the  affair  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Early  in  World  War  II.  President 
Anastasio  Somoza,  the  father  of  the 
present  President  of  Nicaragua,  came  to 
the  United  States  for  a  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  which  Nicaragua  had 
joined  the  United  States  by  declaring 
war  a  few  hours  f ollow  inc  our  own  decla- 
ration. In  the  course  ol  that  vLsit.  the  two 
Presidents  entered  into  an  agreement  for 
the  construction  by  our  countrj'  of  a  road 
from  the  Inter- American  Hitthway  at 
San  Benito  to  Rama  and  for  surveying  a 
practical  route  for  a  highway  between 
Rama  and  El  Bluff  on  the  Caribbean 
coast.  President  Roosevelt  entered  into 
this  agreement  under  the  War  Powers 
Act;  and  under  date  of  August  18,  1942. 
he  authorized  the  allotment  of  the  sum 
of  $4,000,000  from  the  appropriation  en- 
titled "Emergency  Fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent, National  Defense  1942  and  1943  '  to 
be  expended  through  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads. 

I  should  add  that  Nicaragua,  as  con- 
sideration for  our  agreement  to  build  the 
Rama  Road,  made  available  to  us  certain 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  were 
needed  by  our  Navy.  It  also  agreed  to 
drop  its  contention  that  our  longtime 
arrangement  with  Nicaragua  relative  to 
our  right  to  build  a  second  interoceanic 
canal  passing  through  Lake  Nicaragua 
was  a  binding  obligation  to  build  such  a 
canal.  Our  country  had  always  under- 
stood and  contended  that  we  had  ac- 
quired nothing  but  an  option  to  build 
such  a  canal. 

By  the  agreement  above  mentioned  be- 
tween the  two  Presidents,  it  was  mutually 
agreed  by  the  two  countries  that  the  ar- 
rangement for  building  the  said  canal 
was  simply  an  option,  as  long  contended 
by  us.  Subsequent  to  the  oriiiinal  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries,  an 
amendment  was  approved  deleting  the 
surveying  of  a  practical  route  between 
Rama  and  El  Bluff. 

The  Rama  Road  begins  at  San  Benito, 
36  kilometers  north  of  Managua,  on  the 
Inter-American  Highway — which  sup- 
plies a  highway  connection  to  the  Pa- 
cific— and  thence  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  rough,  rolling  country 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  400  meters  at 
Santo  Tomas.  From  thence  it  gradually 
descends  into  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain 
and  rain  forest  to  the  town  of  Rama  at 
an  elevation  of  5  to  10  meters  above  sea 
level.  The  town  of  Rama  is  at  the  head 
of  deepwater  navigation  on  the  Escon- 
dldo  River  .which  accommodates  LSM 
type  and  other  shallow  draft  vessels. 
Hence,  the  Rama  Road,  as  completed, 
allows  highway  access  from  the  Pacific 
to  deep  water  on  the  Atlantic,  constitut- 
ing the  first  highway  interoceanic  con- 
nection across  Nicaragua. 

From  1943  until  1955,  all  work  was  per- 
formed by  force  account,  with  the  Nica- 
ragua Highway  Department  personnel 
performing  the  work  under  the  direc- 


tion of  our  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In 
1952.  after  a  vigorous  fight  In  Congress, 
the  Rama  Road  was  authorized  as  a  civil 
project:  and  appropriations  have  been 
made  periodically  from  that  time  under 
which  the  work  has  been  completed  by  a 
series  of  contracts.  The  total  cost  to  our 
country  of  the  completed  project  was 
$16,850,000.  including  the  S4.000.000 
which  was  .spent  under  the  original  al- 
lotment made  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  see  how  our  highway 
engineers  could  have  done  so  much  with 
.so  little  under  the  difficult  conditions 
prevailing. 

The  road  is  a  uraded.  drained,  gravel 
packed,  all-weather  road.  160  miles  long 
with  35  bridges.  The  longest  bridge,  that 
over  the  Siqula  River,  near  Rama,  i.s  a 
765-foot  cantilevered  truss  bridge  .span- 
ning a  navigable  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Escondldo  quite  near  the  town  of  Rama. 
This  bridge  is  a  major  landmark  on  the 
new  highway  and.  as  I  have  already 
staled,  was  the  isicturesque  site  of  the 
dedication  ceremony.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  has  jiaved 
about  one-third  of  the  roadway,  and  I 
understand  it  will  continue  the  surfacing 
process  until  the  paving  is  fully  com- 
pleted. 

Since  I  served  on  the  committee  which 
conducted  the  hearings  in  1952,  took  part 
in  the  debate  at  that  time,  and  served 
on  the  conference  committee  where  the 
authorization  was  finally  worked  out,  and 
since  I  handled  for  some  years,  for  our 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  ijeri- 
odic  inspections  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  from  which  the  Rama  Road 
branches  off  at  San  Benito,  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  lively  interest  in  this  road 
and  have  twice  before  been  over  most  of 
the  road  prior  to  the  dedication  cere- 
mony which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

On  that  day,  Sunday,  January  21.  I 
was  happy  to  be  in  Nicaragua  at  the  in- 
vitation and  as  the  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Ambassador  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  Honorable  Guillermo  Sevllla 
Sacasa,  the  dean  of  our  diplomatic  corps 
I  left  Washington  on  Friday  evening, 
January  19,  arrived  at  Managua  at  noon 
Saturday,  January  20,  and  was  enter- 
tained at  the  Presidential  Palace  Sat- 
lu'day  night  and  Sunday  night,  coming 
back  to  Washington  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 22.  I  should  add  that  our  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  Hon.  Covey  T.  Oliver, 
was  in  Nicaragua  with  a  party  which  was 
meeting  with  the  President,  his  Cabinet, 
and  other  officials  of  Nicaragua  to  dis- 
cuss various  programs  in  which  the  two 
countries  have  a  common  interest.  Our 
able  Ambassador.  Hon.  Kennedy  M 
Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Crockett,  entertained 
President  Somoza,  Secretary  Oliver.  Rep- 
resentative John  M.  Murphy,  of  New- 
York,  representing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  was  a  classmate  of  Presi- 
dent Somoza  at  West  Point,  and  other 
members  of  the  Washington  party  at  our 
Embassy  at  noon  Saturday.  That  night 
President  Somoza  and  his  lovely  wife 
were  hosts  at  a  most  delightful  reception 
at  the  Presidential  Palace. 

On  Sunday  the  men  in  our  party,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  ambassadors  of  sev- 
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eral  other  nations,  took  the  trip  to  the 
point  of  t^le  dedication,  later  havinK 
luncheon  wiUi  Pre.sident  Somoza  at 
Kama. 

The  dedication  ceremony  wa,s  a  mast 
colorful  one.  attended  by  several  thou- 
sand cheenng  citizen.s  und  eloquently  ad- 
dressed by  Pre.sident  Somo/a,  Secretary 
Oliver,  and  others 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
whole  affair  and  with  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship between  our  two  nations  which  was 
so  clearly  evident  I  was  also  tjreatly 
pleased  to  ^.ee  tlie  amount  of  devclop- 
iiu'iit  cilrttuly  'jccurnnfi;  aluru  the  Rama 
Hoad  Durlriic  my  three  Msit.s  along  the 
road  the  amiiunt  of  mcreasinsr.  substan- 
tial development  has  been  quite  notice- 
able, and  at  this  visit  it  was  clear,  in- 
deed, that  the  road  is  eomg  to  be  a 
tremendous  help  in  the  development  of 
the  interior  [jart  of  Nicaragua  and  also 
m  better  communications  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  ureas  of  that 
friendly  nation  Where  there  were  miles 
of  forest  on  my  first  visit  .some  years 
at;o.  there  are  now  many  villages  and 
country  homes,  numbers  of  develojaed 
ranches,  and  quite  a  number  of  farms 
which  are  already  producing  One  of  the 
clearest  evidences  ol  the  y:rcatcr  develop- 
ment which  will  surely  come  in  the  fu- 
ture was  the  fact  that  a  new  branch  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  was 
dedicated  by  President  Somo/a  nt  Pam.a 
immediately  after  our  luncheon  there.  I 
predict  that  Rama  will  soon  bocome  a 
much  larcer  and  more  prosperous  city 
and  the  .\tlantic  port  for  Nicaraeoia.  with 
great  business  })otentialities. 

All  in  all.  I  was  delighted  to  be  present 
at  this  most  inspiring  occasion  and  to 
enjoy  the  warm  fricnd-^hip  which  was 
extended  to  all  visitors  from  our  country 
and  fxj  our  country  as  a  whole  by  the 
Nicaraguans,  from  the  President  to  the 
most  humb  e  citizen  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  no  bef'er  triends  in  the  hemisphere 
than  President  Somora  and  Ambassador 
Sevilla  Sacasa  and  that  the  same  is  true 
as  to  most  ot  rhcir  com.patriots 

The  more  I  .see  of  the  Rama  Road  and 
the  Inter-American  Highway  as  a  whole, 
in  vvhase  coristruction  we  have  played  a 
major  part  in  the  >i.\  Central  American 
countries— thouKh  Mexico  has  built  with 
her  own  re.sources  the  1,600  miles  of  that 
highway  extending  across  Mexico — the 
more  I  am  .<ure  that  mutual  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind  are  the  very  finest  sort 
of  assistance  we  can  ^ve  to  our  friendly 
nei'-'hbors  and  'hat  they  will  become 
channels  of  trade  and  touri.sm  which  will 
be  of  mutual  advantage  to  our  neighbors 
an,d  to  ourselves. 

I- should  say  in  closing  that  I  am  deep- 
ly indebted  to  President  Somoza.  Ambas- 
sador Sevilla  Sacasa,  and  to  Col.  Heberto 
Sanchez  of  the  Nicaraguan  .Mr  Force, 
who  was  assisi-ned  to  me  as  a  most  help- 
ful and  friendly  aide,  for  all  of  the  acts 
of  w^rm  hospitality  and  friendship 
which  they  bestowed  upon  me  and  which 
I  regarded  as  evidence  of  their  feeling 
toward  our  country  as  a  whole,  for  whom 
I  was  one  of  the  representatives  on  this 
historic  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  the  English  translation 
of  the  eloquent  speech  of  President  An- 
astasio  Somoza-Debayle.  delivered  by 
him  on  Sunday,  January  21,  at  the  in- 


augural tt^remony,  which  I  liavc  already 
menti^fifd.  will  be  placed  m  the  Kecoho 
'if  thf  House  of  16  presentatives  todav 
bv  Kipresentative  John  M  Mitiphy.  of 
New  York,  tlie  Mpif si-ntative  of  that 
ixdy  stt.  the  Cfrcmoi.y  Tliis  seems  most 
cippriTj^iate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  was  a  classmate  of  Repre.sent- 
.itive  MiRPMY  at  VVe<t  Point  and  also  in 
iii-'h  sch(K)l,  and  they  have  thus  been 
warm.'  personal  friends  for  manv  years. 
I  hopdithat  all  Senators  will  avail  th>^m- 
selvf.<j  of  the  pruiU'ee  of  reading  the 
President's  able  speech,  since  it  u'lves  so 
much  light  on  the  Rama  lioad.  the  spirit 
of  the  inaugural  occasion  and  the  at- 
titude ifcf  Nicaragua  toward  our  country. 
For  Ttif se\f.  I  am  happy  to  offer  for  the 
REfo«o  an  English  tran.slation  of  the 
bnlliaT|t  speech  made  in  Spanish  on  that 
occasldn  for  our  country  by  tlio  Honor- 
able OOvey  T  Oliver,  As.^l:;tant  Si'cretary 
of  State  for  Inti^r-.^merican  Affairs.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.si-nt  to  have  printed 
at  this  i>oint  in  the  Retord  the  text  of 
Secretary  Oliver's  speech. 

There  tx-ing  no  objtxrtion.  the  speech 
was  orpered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUpws: 
Remarks    bt    O'VrT    T.    Oliv«.    Assistant 

SEcmrrART    or   State    tor    iNTTR-AMrRicAN 

A*TAI«S     AND     us       COORDINATOK     (OR      THE 

.^M.^A^^cE    fOB    Progress,    on    Ckjcasion    nr 

THE   iNAtXVRXTION    nr   A   nRIOCC  ON    I  HE   NEW 
U\MA     RiiVD,     NlC-.RAGl   A,     JANUARY     21,     1968 

.\3  I  L'iilti?cl  Stutes  citizen,  as  .1  special 
United  ht.ites  IXMcgule  lo  various  confer- 
ences. •18  .\inb.i.-o.idor.  «nd  now  as  Assistant 
Secretary  ol  i- t.itc,  I  h.^ve  had  the  lienor  ut 
utteuUlng  many  dedication  ceremonies  la 
Latin  America  in  the  past  20  years.  How- 
ever I  believe  thr.t  none  has  been  more  'Ur- 
nllicant  thnn  this  on*  today,  because  the 
dedication  of  tMs  great  bridge  and  highway 
represents  nothing  less  than  the  unlflcatlon 
and  Integration  of  a  country.  .1  successJul 
step  la  kts  development,  providing  access 
to  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and 
opening  up  the  boundary  region  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country 

This  project  t)egan  in  1942  as  a  result  of 
t;',lfcs  between  former  President  Anasuisio 
Somoza  Qarcla  and  former  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  At  that  lime,  our  countries 
were  Ciood  Neighbors  ,ind  also  comrades  In 
World  War  11  Today.  25  years  later  and  after 
an  expenditure  by  us  of  more  than  16  mil- 
lion dollars  and  ri  large  contribution  by  you, 
the  highway  has  come  to  Rama,  and  what 
.\,  success  it  Is!  The  highway  is  In  service 
throughr.ut  Its  length  A  highway  256  IcU- 
1  meters  long  that  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
transport,  Including  heavy  transport,  is  In 
.'uU  .ipcratlon  This  bridge,  233  meters  long.  . 
the  largest,  the  ioogest,  of  all  Nicaraguan 
bridges,  is  finished,  and  i.istly,  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  highway  to  Rama. 
■  "'Furthermore,  your  country's  national  pro- 
gram, 'if  which  the  Rama  highway  Is  a 
splendid  example,  h.as  achieved  a  great  deal 
in  the  past  25  years  I  understand  that  in 
1943.  there  were  in  Nicaragua  slightly  less 
than  600  kilometers  of  roads,  and  »ewer  than 
500  employees  In  the  Ministry  if  Public 
Works,  as  comiuired  with  more  than  8,000 
kilometers  of  roads  and  a  very  experienced 
staff  r^t  more  than  i  000  employees  at  the 
end  ff  1966 

And,  as  an  example  of  this  effort  by  ciur 
two  countries  and  as  a  graplilc  demonstra- 
tion of  the  cotiperatlon  and  friendship  unit- 
ing us  in  behaif  of  the  weifire  and  progress 
ut  Nicaragua,  we  see  here  the  work  if  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  culmination  of 
Dur  Joint  efforts  .\cd  my  hope  for  this 
bridge  and  this  highway  Is  that  they  may 
.-.erve  this  country  for  all  time  to  come  as 
a    Unit    between    Its    two    principal    regions; 


that  they  may  open  up  new  opportutiltles 
for  all  NU-araguans,  and  that  they  may  servo 
as  an  eternal  symbol  of  the  frler.dshlp  be- 
tween our  two  i.aliiins 


I'Air.l'RE  O?'  fOMMTMST  BLOC 
COL'NTR'ES  TO  KATIP"i'  KORCI.D 
LABOR  CO.WENTION  OPENS  THEM 
TO  SUSPICION— HOW  ABULI 
UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  PROXMIRi:  Mr  President,  only 
Poland,  of  all  the  Communist  blix-k  coun- 
tr.es  of  i;urope,  has  ratitied  the  Humnn 
Rights  Convention  vn  Forced  Labor.  Al- 
bania has  not  ratilied  this  convention, 
Bulgaria  has  not  ratiiled;  Byelorus.sia 
has  not  ratified;  Czechoslovakia  h.as  not 
ratified;  Hungary  has  not  ratitied;  Yuuo- 
slavia  has  not  ratified;  the  I'kralne  ha.--, 
not  ratified;  and  iinally  the  US.S  R.  ha., 
not  ratified  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion un  h'orced  l.iibor. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  we  haw 
dr.Twn  from  the.se  countries'  failure  to 
ratify  is  that  they  must  be  praciicinL! 
forced  lalxir,  otherwise  what  do  they 
fear  from  ratification?  However,  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  ratify  not 
only  the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor 
but  in  addition,  the  Convention  of  Geno- 
cide, Political  Riirhts  of  Women,  and 
Freedom  of  /\s.s«3ciation.  Cannot  the 
same  inference  be  drawn  from  our  in- 
action as  we  arc  .so  prone  to  draw  from 
the  Communist  bloc  countries"  re'uc- 
tance  to  ratify  the  Forced  Labor  Con- 
vention? We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  other  countries'  failure  to  ratify  any 
human  ri'^hts  conventions  is  stronc  evi- 
dence to  us  of  their  havin?  somethmc  to 
hide,  then  our  failure  can  represent  the 
same  to  them.  In  order  to  clear  up  any 
lingerinR  misconceptions  about  the 
United  States.  I  urge  Senate  ratification 
of  these  human  rights  conventions  dur- 
ing this  International  Human  Rights 
Year. 


MORE  TYRANNY  IN  THE  INTERNAL 
RE-VENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  retired 
profes.sor  in  California  complaining  about 
h.arassment  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  profe.'=sor  apparently  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  activities  of  local 
IRS  agents,  but  on'.y  as  a  result  of  hi-; 
fighting  back,  and  liis  threats  to  take  the 
entire  .situation  to  Wasliington. 

Unfortunately,  not  too  many  of  us  are 
eitiier  knowledgeable  or  able  to  fight 
back,  especially  wiien  the  IRS  agent  is 
knocking  at  the  front  door. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  for  I  believe  that  Senators  should 
be  aware  of  these  situations. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
.'^[xindence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record,  as  follows; 

Palo  Alto,  Calu'.. 

Ortober  12.   1967 

.'^FNATl    Jl'DU'IART    SfBCOMMITTEE    ON    ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE  Practice   and   Pbocedures. 
Sew  St-naU-  Office  Buildtng, 
\A' ashing  ton.  D.C . 

GEN-rLCMEN :  I  have  i>een  Informed  that 
your  Committee  is  Interested  Ln  correcting 
Federal  abuses  detrimental  to  public  interest 
such  :us  I  beiieve  are  being  practiced  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  My  major  purpose 
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.:i  writing  l,s  tJ  call  to  your  attention  certain 
liighly  que.stlonable  practices  of  the  IRS 
that  are  harmful  and  unfair  to  your  con- 
stituents and  bring  disrepute  upon  the  IRS 
.iijency. 

One  of  these  objectionable  practices  falls 
,:pon  retired  i.md  owners,  principally  retired 
Mriners  who  rent  their  lands  upon  a  crop 
.-.bare  b.asls.  A  second  widespread  practice 
.itle^tlng  every  class  of  tax-payer  is  that  of 
Ijilling  tax-payers  on  snap  Judgment  for  as- 
.suined  t.ix  "deficiencies"  or  ".is.sessments" 
which  have  no  legal  foiindation.  yet  by  the 
use  of  the  US  Mail  and  IRS  "form"  notices 
ojuI. lining  threateniiiE:  paragraphs  and  Innu- 
endo. usu.Uly  unsigned,  the  IRS  Tax  Exam- 
iners try  to  blutf.  intimidate  and  harass 
citizens  into  paying  additional  fees  over  Items 
.my  competent  Ex.imlner  knows  Is  not  Justi- 
fied The  writer  can  lUusir.ite  tliese  practices 
f.'om  his  I'wn  experience  here  in  California, 
and  which  is  further  well  corroborated  by  a 
well  docuiiiented  .irtlcle  titled  "Tyranny  in 
llie  Internal  Revenue  .Service"  appearing  In 
t!ie  August  i!.sue  of  Readers  Digest,  written 
by  one  of  the  editors  who  investigated  prac- 
'..-os  tiiroughoul  the  United  Slates. 

Tlie  writtT  f.irm€>d  in  tlie  Sacramento  Val- 
ifV  of  California  until  35  years  of  age.  then 
re.spondm?  to  a  boyhood  ambition,  went  to 
the  University  uf  California,  obt.ained  his 
Ph.D.  .md  spent  his  professional  life  in  col- 
Ii-ge  teaching  and  research.  Upon  retirement 
t)ie  rental  Irom  our  larml-uid  became  our 
prmnpal  income.  It  is  clearly  jjointed  out 
:n  IR.S  Instructions  that  P,irmers  and  Fish- 
iTmcn  are  exempted  from  filing  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Kstima'.ed  Income"  .md  the  payment 
of  quarterly  taxes  provided  they  pay  the 
tital  income  tix  by  February  15  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  What  Is  not  made  clear  is  that 
the  l-iiid  owner  who  obtains  his  rental  as  a 
ihare  of  the  tarm  products  also  qualifies  as 
.1  1  inner  for  Income  Tax  purposes  if  his  farm 
income  constitutes  at  Ic.ist  two-thirds  of  his 
income.  Tliis  J.ict  is  staled  in  Farmer's  Tax 
Guide.  IRS  Publication  r225,  page  54.  but 
the  IRS  Examiners  attempt  to  require  every- 
one who  collects  rent  to  file  a  "Declaration 
of  Estimated  Income"  and  pay  quarterly  or 
be  assessed  interest  tliereon.  All  Instructions 
Issued  by  IRS  bucgesi  tliai  if  the  taxpayer 
has  any  questions  he  siiou'.d  write  or  call  his 
nearest  IRS  Office  In  practice  the  IRS  pays 
no  heed  to  que.siions  or  explaiiauons  written 
to  them  and  the.r  verbal  informaiioii  is  often 
unrehable.  The  IRS  Just  continues  sending 
the  victim  demand  "forms"  be.inng  various 
threatenmc.  intimidating  statements.  How- 
ever, the  IRS  suddenly  becomes  "aUve"  when 
tiioy  are  threatened  with  tnvesiigation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  our  Income  Tax  was 
received  in  San  Francisco  Jan.  15  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  dead-line  lor  1964  the  IRS 
tiled  an  "as.---ebsnieni  '  for  interest  on  unpaid 
quarterly  payments,  I  wrote  an  explanation 
[K>inung  out  their  error,  requesting  a  reply 
which  did  not  come.  Instead  ihe  San  Fran- 
cisco IRS  transferred  t!ie  claim  to  San  Jose 
Office  which  ag.iin  .'ent  a  llireatenlng  form. 
I  WTOte  an  explanation  to  San  Jose,  then  later 
telephoned  ihc  San  Jose  Office  and  was  as- 
sured that  I  would  have  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment, I  then  went  to  San  Jose  and  explained 
the  tiluation  in  detail  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  impo.--sible  for  me  to  be  classed 
as  a  "farmer"  unless  I  took  an  active  part 
in  the  operation,  and  in  such  a  case  my  in- 
come would  be  subject  to  a  .social  Security 
Tax.  All  that  admce  nas  absolutely  incorrect 
as  any  IRS  agent  should  know,  I  then  wrote 
the  Dlslnct  Director  at  San  Francisco  per- 
Eonaiiy  and  he  grudgingly  admitted  I  was 
right  iind  eventually  an  "Adjustment"  form 
was  received  closing  that  claim,  Mr,  Cullen 
( via  rubber  stamp )  advised  that  hereafter 
I  note  on  the  1040  Form  that  the  rental  was 
"based  on  Farm  Production",  which  I  did. 
Again  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  filed  an 
assessment  on  oiu-  1965  Income  Tax  Report 
for   tile  same  reason.  Again   I   wrote  an  ex- 


planation, and  again  the  San  Francisco  IRS 
transferred  the  claim  to  San  Jose  which  In 
turn  sent  a  threatening  notice.  I  advised 
them  I  was  fed  up  with  the  matter  and  would 
talce  It  up  with  Washington  I  was  immedi- 
ately Informed  that  would  r.ot  be  nccessiu-y, 
another  "Adjustment"  lurm  was  received 
and  the  matter  closed  It  appears  that  clearly 
the  IRS  knew  from  the  nulset  th.it  such 
claims  are  Illegal, 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  that  I  liavo 
experienced  was  about  a  Tax  Return  I  pre- 
pared for  an  aged  relative  clever  years  ;igo. 
Her  1040  Return  Form  showed  she  wa-;  over 
65,  blind,  widowed,  had  no  Social  Security 
number  (which  Indicated  she  did  not 
operate  the  farm).  Her  income  was  from 
renta.  of  a  ranch  just  as  had  been  reported 
for  the  previous  IG  years,  her  deductions 
showed  she  did  not  owe  any  tax.  Her  mail- 
ing address  was  125  miles  Irom  the  location 
of  her  Income.  An  "eager  beaver"  Examiner 
filed  an  assessment  for  Social  Security  Tax 
on  her  Income.  I  personally  wrote  the  San 
Francisco  IRS  explaining  the  situation,  giv- 
ing my  S.F.  Office  phone  number  lor  any 
further  explanation  desired,  and  asked  for 
a  reply  which  I  did  not  receive.  The  San 
Francisco  IRS  transferred  the  matter  to  San 
Jose  Office  which  sent  a  Form  threatening 
to  attach  her  bank  account  unless  paid  in 
7  days  I  informed  San  Jose  that  if  she  were 
disturbed  any  further  I  would  liii'iate  ;in 
investigation,  and  promptly  received  i;  tele- 
phone call  to  disregard  the  notices,  Eveiitu- 
ally  an  "Adjustment"  form  was  received 
closing  the  claim, 

I  have  wTitten  in  detail  to  illustrate  how  an 
important  governmental  agency  paid  for  its 
services  by  taxpayers,  is  using  its  prestige 
and  power  to  ends  far  removed  irom  its 
legitimate  functions,  simultaneously  wasting 
time  and  expense  for  the  IRS  as  well  as  the 
taxpayer.  I  have  all  the  correspondence  to 
support  my  statements  and  shall  be  g'.ad  to 
.supply  copies  if  desired.  That  similar  prac- 
tices by  IHS  are  widespread  are  indicated  by 
the  article  in  the  August  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest. 

Apparently  Uie  IRS  has  been  given  wide 
powers  to  initiate  regulations  to  collect 
legitimate  taxes  and  some  officials  use  these 
powers  and  the  U,S,  Mail  to  have  a  "lark" 
collecting  tax  by  any  means  possible.  I  have 
a  collection  of  thirteen  different  Forms,  I  re- 
ceived one  personal  letter  (rubber  stamp  sig- 
nature) admitting  I  was  richt  (evidently 
there  is  no  form  for  such  an  eventuality), 
blaming  me  for  not  making  myself  clear 
e;u-lier,  which  I  actually  had  done.  Most  of 
the  forms  have  threatening  pai'agrapiis.  lew 
of  them  bear  any  signature,  four  bore  rubber 
stamp  signatures,  two  bore  legal  signatures. 
Often  the  forms  are  more  confusing  than  in- 
formative as  to  Just  what  the  claim  refers. 
Naturally  one  wonders  why  the  IRS  assidu- 
ously avoids  answering  questions  and  ex- 
planations as  the  instructions  i^romise.  then 
persistently  use  the  U.S.  Mail  to  harass  the 
taxpayer  when  that  Office  is  fully  aware  he 
does  not  owe  the  claim.  Is  tlicre  a  reward  in 
money  or  prestige  for  fleecing  the  public? 
The  taxpayer  should  be  protected  by  ade- 
quate Federal  laws  from  such  treatment  and 
the  IRS  cleared  of  agents  that  f  jilow  such 
practices. 

Following  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  col- 
lect one  Illegal  assessment  against  our  1965 
Return  tlie  IRS  Ijegan  questioning  our  De- 
duction for  repair  of  the  rix)f  of  oiu-  home. 
Inasmuch  as  this  was  wholly  an  expense  to 
maintain  the  house  in  a  state  of  repair  but 
not  a  capital  investment  we  coiisider  it  de- 
ductible. I  have  four  times  requested  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions  :  1 1  On  what 
legal  grounds  can  Income  Tax  be  assessed  for 
maintenance  due  solely  to  natural  deprecia- 
tion? 2)  Considering  the  fact  that  expenses 
which  arise  due  to  natural  depreciation  occur 
In  many  instances  at  intervals  of  a  few  to 
several   years,   is   it   permissible   to   estimate 


and  report  deductions  annually  b.iscd  on 
experience? 

I  received  either  no  answer  or  an  evasive 
statement  and  a  Form  1902E  suegesting  I 
"consent  '  to  the  assessment.  On  Au^iust  30  I 
advised  that  unless  :in  answer  were  Iiirlh- 
comiiig  promptly  I  should  take  up  tlie  niatler 
with  Washinjton  a-jencics  and  received  a 
rc-jjly  by  return  mail  that  the  matter  was 
being  (liven  attention  and  a  reply  expected 
within  3  weeks. 

We  have  no  objection  to  paying  legal  taxes 
but  in  \iew  of  the  previou.5  illtgal  attempts 
I.)  collect  unjust  t.ixes  we  wish  u>  know 
ui»n  what  grounds  an  assessment  is  made 
on  Items  we  consider  as  deductible.  This 
question  is  essentially  the  s.ime  as  we  believe 
a  j>roposed  bill  is  designed  to  correct.  We  are 
sc^eklng  answers  to  the  two  above  ciuestions 
and  Will  highly  appreciate  any  opinions  or 
conunenis  you  may  offer.  We  fall  to  see  how 
money  .spent  strictly  for  maintenance  lor  the 
home,  upon  which  t.ixes  and  interest  are  dc- 
durtible,  dilfers  irom  maintenance  costs  for 
other  property,  und  question  the  right  of  the 
IRS  to  make  a  distinction. 

.Summarizing: 

I  1  )  The  IRS  files  claims  or  ".issessments"' 
ha\ing  no  legal  basis. 

1 2)  It  issues  IRS  "forms"  containing  in- 
timidating statements  often  without  any 
legal  signature. 

i3i  It  uses  the  U.S.  Mail  in  attempts  to 
collect  •■assessments"  that  the  Office  knows 
.ire  unjust. 

(4)  It  does  not  answer  inquiries  directed 
to  it  as  the  IRS  Directions  indicate  It  will. 

(5)  It  issues  "forms"  that  lire  confusing 
to  t!ie  general  public. 

(C)  It  does  not  define  the  term  "Farmer" 
clearly. 

(7|  It  employs  Tax  Examiners  and  agents 
that  appear  to  be  wholly  incompetent. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  f.icts  which  affect 
a  vast  cross-section  of  U.S.  citizens  it  seems 
necessary  that  Federal  laws  should  be  enacted 
to  prevent  such  practices  and  the  following 
suggestions  are  respectfully  offered: 

( 1 1  AU  Income  Tax  Directions  shall  jjoint 
out  Ihe  conditions  under  which  land  own- 
ers qualify  as  "farmer"  lor  Income  lax 
purposes, 

(2)  .■\ny  statement  or  assessment  1,  sued  by 
the  IRS  questioning  the  accuracy  of  a  Tax 
Report  shall  clearly  indicate  for  what  the 
claim  is  made  and  shall  l^e  legally  ngned  by 
a  responsible  official. 

Lit  Questions  and  explanations  made  by 
t.ix-payers  seeking  information  shall  be  an- 
swered as  indicated  by  IRS  Instructions. 

(4i  The  U.S.  Mall  shall  not  be  used  to  col- 
lect assessments  that  have  no  legal  basis. 

(5)  Any  Person  who  uses  the  U.S.  Mail  to 
collect  an  assessment  that  has  been  shown 
to  be  unjust  becomes  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  under  l.ilse  pretenses  and  is  punish- 
able by  Federal  law  just  as  ordinary  citizens 
are  under  State  laws. 

Having  been  a  research  chemist  for  t.he 
Federal  government  for  more  than  ten  years 
previous  to  retirement  I  cannot  conceive 
how  an  important  segment  of  our  government 
can  be  permitted  to  follo-Af  such  policies.  I 
shall  appreciate  any  aid  or  clarification  you 
may  give  in  the  correction  of  these  practices. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ItAY    C.    CHA-NULER. 

Senate  Subccjmmittee  on  Ad.min- 
isTR.ATi\'E  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure. Committee  on  the  Jl-di- 

(  I.ARV. 

October  20.  1967. 
Mr.  Ray  C    Chandler. 
Palo  Alto.  Cahf. 

Dear  Me,  Chandler:  ThanlLs  very  much 
for  your  recent  letter.  You  offer  some  excel- 
lent suggestions. 

Would  like  your  ;>ermission  to  place  your 
letter  in  the  Conp.-fiiior'al  Record  so  all  of 
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mv    olleaguM  could  have  the  benefit  of  your 

Vlt**S 

Kind  regards  | 

Sincerely, 

ESWARO    V      LONO. 

Chairman. 

Palo  Alto.  Calip  . 

October  31.  1967 

Hon    Briw^KD  V   Long. 

Cha\r-nan    Subcommittee  01    .AdnnnUtrative 

Practice  and  Procfdurp    Neu    Senate  Of- 

riie  Hnitdttig.  lV(is7iin<?ron    UC 

Deab  Senator  boNO     Thank   yo\i   for  your 

let-ter  uf  October  20    This  letter   is  to  grant 

pemilAslon  for  the  use  of  my  letter  of  October 

12.   1967  tn  the  Congressional  Record    A  copy 

of  the  entire  corrwiKindence  respecting  the 

three  cases  i>!  proven  errors  will  be  furnished 

If  you  wish 

Very  truly  yours. 

!lAY    C     CHANDLEE 


A  tribute:  to  .a  distinguish e:d 

HAW.MIAN     FLORA    K     HAYES 

Mr  tX)NG.  Mr  President,  it  was  with 
profouiul  .sorrow  and  a  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
iif  a  loni?  and  dear  friend,  Mrs  Flora 
Kaai  Hayes  Her  passing  last  Saturday 
nmht  in  Honolulu  came  as  a  ^ho<.•k  to  her 
many  friend.s  becau.se  she  had  been  ac- 
tive until  shortly  before  she  w.xs  .stricken 
and  died  a  few  hours  later  in  a  hospital. 

All  Hawaii  mourns  the  loss  of  an  able 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  ;•  supporter 
of  a  stroni,"  public  .school  sy.stem,  and 
a  scholar  of  Hawaiian  lore. 

Her  /eaJ  for  public  service  was  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  she  was  an  an- 
noimced  candidate  for  a  seat  in  this 
years  convention  that  would  consider 
modifications  to  the  Hawaii  State  con- 
stitution drafted  in  1950  Mrs  Hayes  was 
an  elected  delegate  to  that  first,  historic 
convention. 

A  forme-  membev  nf  the  territorial 
house  of  representatives.  Mrs.  Hayes 
served  in  t  lat  body  from  1D39  to  1959 
She  was  chairman  of  the  house  educa- 
tion committee  fo:  f^ve  terms  and  a  mem- 
ber nf  the  liouse  land  and  institutions 
committee  She  considered  her  ^'reatest 
political  achievement  to  he  the  passage  of 
a  bill  establtshinK  kindergartens  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

During  iier  loufi  tenure  in  the  house 
of  representatives.  I  was  a  colleague  and 
admirer  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Hawaiian  fieople.  In  both  the  legislature- 
and  in  the  1950  constitutional  conven- 
tion, in  which  I  also  .served,  she  was 
most  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  Kamehameha  .Schools  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission.  Her  public 
service  in  these  causes  will  long  tte  re- 
membered by  those  whom  slie  chfcmpi- 
OTied. 

?.Irs  Hayes  was  born  in  a  "rra^s  hoiLse 
in  Hana.  ?vlaui.  74  years  ago.  Her  mother 
was  Englisii-Hawaiian.  a  descendant  of 
Keoua.  higii  chief  of  Maul  Her  father, 
a  Hawaiian.  wa.s  a  descendant  of  Kaiana. 
chief  of  Kauai,  who  was  Karnehameiias 
most  formidable  adversary  and  who  was 
killed   in   the  Nuumra    battle  of    1795. 

In  1913  she  married  Dr  Henry  Homer 
Hayts.  who  died  in  1957.  He  was  one  of 
Hawaii's  first  government  physicians. 

An  avid  scholar  of  Hawaiiana.  she 
tiaiiilated  from  Hawaiian  tiie  letters  of 


Kini  Kalakai;  I,  Quoen  Kapioianl.  and 
Piince  Kuhio  for  the  Bishop  Museum. 

One  of  iier  fondest  memories  was  rid- 
ing as  a  child  in  Prince  Kuhios  campaign 
caravan 

Her  father.  Samuel  Kaai  wa.s  the  dis- 
trict judge  at  Hana  He  also  .served  in 
the  legislature  and  was  vice  speaker  of 
the  house  for  one  term. 

Flora  Hayts'  active  concern  for  the 
betterment  of  Hawaii's  schools  wa* 
demonstrated  by  her  active  leadership  of 
the  Hawaii  Coneress  of  Parents  and 
Teach,  rs  and  the  Kameluur.t  iia  Alum- 
nae A.ssociatlon.  havinu  served  a.s  presi- 
dent of  both  organizations  She  was  also 
a  past  i-iresident  of  the  Hawaiian  Civic 
Club 

She  wa.s  also  associated,  at  various 
times,  with  tiie  Hawaii  Statehood  Com- 
mission, tile  territory  welfare  board,  and 
the  Kaahum.inu  Societ\-. 

She  was  awarded  the  Ke  Ala  Pauahi 
Award  by  the  Kam.hameha  Schools,  and 
the  David  Malo  Award  by  the  Rotary 
Club  of  West  Honolulu  She  also  received 
the  annual  award  of  the  National  Society 
of  Arts  and  Ix'tters. 

Mrs  Hayes  was  a  member  of  St. 
Clement's  Eoi.scopal  Church  and  a  for- 
mer ijresident  of  the  St  Andrew's  Cathe- 
dral Hawaiian  consret;ation. 

Flora  Hayes  will  be  sorely  missed  not 
only  iis  a  community  and  political  fitiure 
but  its  a  gracious  individual — a  vivacious 
personality,  a  generous  and  kind  individ- 
ual, a  charmin.;  personification  of  the 
true  aloha  spirit  of  Haw  ail. 

Ellvn  and  I  .loin  the  people  of  Hawaii 
in  rxtijidin':  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  tamily  in  their  Ixneavement.  Our 
sorrowful  aloha  is  expressed  for  the  loss 
of  a  L'reat  '  om.m  nnd  a  distinauished 
Havaiian. 


THE    .ADMINISTRATIONS    WAR    ON 
CRIME 

?Ti  DODD  Mr.  President  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  annivcrsan'-  of  the  intro- 
duction- of  President  Johnson's  Safe 
Streets  Act.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Warren  Christopher,  speaking  February 
2d  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia in  San  FVancisco.  once  again  an- 
pealtd  for  public  support  for  a  total  war 
against  crime. 

Mr  Christopher  said : 

rt.e  tradition  .f  locnl  responsibility  for 
general  crimes  does  not  me :»n  there  is  no  Fed-  • 
oral  role.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the 
Federal  Oovernment  must  )oln  with  cities  to 
build  excellence  in  the  local  police  as  the  first 
priority  in  the  fight  against  crime  More 
hrondly,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  ma-islve  Federal  assistance  to  the  whole 
system  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice. As  President  Johnson  said  in  the  St.ite 
of  the  tJiilon  Message,  the  national  govern- 
ment shoxild  help  cities  and  states  In  their 
war  on  crime  10  the  fuil  extent  of  Its  re- 
sources  and   Constitutional    authority 

I  concur.  Help  is  needed  New  ideas, 
new  money  and  a  new  will  to  succeed 
in  containing  crime  and  the  criminal. 

We  are  living  in  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century  wliiJe  virtually  your  whole 
crime  control  system  is  floundering  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 

All  levels  of  government  have  failed  in 
the  mission  to  provide  a  safe  and  secure 


.society  where  our  people  can  reasonably 
undertake  the  pursuit  of  hai>pine.-s. 
Crime,  criminality  of  all  types,  and  vio- 
lence in  our  street,s  have  up.set  the  bal- 
ance. Our  domestic  tranquillity  is  now 
only  a  .sometime  thine. 

And  Mr.  Christopher  once  acain  as- 
serted the  administration's  delermina- 
tiJn  to  .secure  the  i:assage  of  a  law  to 
control  the  now  free  and  easy  sale  of  firc- 
arms  to  criminals,  addicts,  juveniles  and 
others  who  should  not  have  them — S  1. 
amendment  No   "JO 

It  is  encourauint;  to  see  that  President 
John.son.  his  leuislation  beset  by  eroding 
attacks  of  wealthy  lobbies  and  by  legiti- 
mate sportsmen  misinformed  by  those 
lobbies  on  what  tlie  law  would  do,  is  con- 
tir.umc  to  seek  effective  gun  controls. 

Mr.  Christopher  said: 

The  President  and  the  Dopurtment  of  Jus- 
tl  e   itrongly    believe    that    the   Federal    Gun 
Control     BUI — and     nothing    less    effective 
should  be  enacted  without  further  delay 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Christopher's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that 
Senators  will  find  them  \aluable  as  they 
consider  the  crime  leuislation  to  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  in  the  near  future 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recor!'. 
us  follows; 
AnpRK>.,s  BY  Deputy  .\ttornf.y  Gkneral  Wak- 

IfN-       CHRISTOPHER.       THE       CoMMON  WEA.  T II 

(":  CB  OF  California.  Sa.v  Francisco.  Calif 

Kkbruary  2.   1968 

Crime  in  America  has  many  f.ices  and 
manv  ma.-ilcs.  It  is  a  bank  robber  putting  the 
torch  to  a  safe  and  a  housebrealcer  cuttlnc 
.^  screen;  it  is  an  .iddict  ftealing  to  .support 
his  habit  and  a  loan  shark  putting  the  stront; 
arm  on  a  debtor:  it  Is  a  tf>enager  goinc  for 
a  Joy  rjde  In  a  stolen  car.  and  a  rioter  throw- 
ing a  fire  bomb:  it  is  an  executive  conspiring 
to  fix  prices,  and  it  is  the  Cosa  Nostra  lieu- 
tenant bribing  a  public  olllcial. 

There  is  crime  In  the  streets,  but  there  !s 
al.so  crime  In  homes  and  hotels,  in  banks 
and  barber  shops.  In  public  offices  and  in. 
private  otHces,  too.  Crime  comes  in  all  ages. 
sizes,  colors,  sexes,  and  from  both  .sides  of 
the  tracks.  No  group  is  immune  and  none 
has  a  monopoly. 

One  thing  we  know  for  sure  about  crime 
U  that  there  is  too  much  of  it.  Mo.st  of  the 
data  on  the  growing  level  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity comes  from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  These  reports  deal  with  crimes  l'. 
violence  such  as  murder,  r.ipe.  robbery,  and 
assault  and  crimes  against  profHTty  such  a> 
bur^riary.  larceny  and  auto  theft  Between 
1960  and  1967.  reported  violent  crimes  in- 
creased 72  percent,  .md  crimes  against  prop- 
erty rose  90  percent 

In  the  main,  the  crimes  reflected  by  the=o 
statistics  are  Uical  in  nature  They  are  vio- 
lations of  state  law.  and  they  take  their  toll 
against  local  clti/ens  nnd  local  propertv 
Tradition  and  logic  have  combined  to  lodge 
responsibility  for  coping  with  such  crime.i 
In  the  local  and  state  authorities 

The  documents  and  debates  surroundiiut 
the  drafting  of  our  Federal  Constitution 
leave  doubt  about  the  views  of  our  founding 
fathers  They  hrnily  intended  that  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  I  iws  should  rest  pri- 
marily with  local  and  state  units.  In  the 
Const:, ution.  the  absence  of  a  federal  jxjllce 
agency  was  a  deliberate  reflection  of  the 
fr-imer.s'  repugnance  ioT  The  monarchies  of 
tiirope 

This  is  no  antiquated  or  outdated  Mew. 
One  of  the  architects  of  the  new  federalism. 
Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  put  it  plainly  when 
he  said  ;  "In  otir  Feder.U  system,  the  admmis- 
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tratlon  of  criminal  Justice  is  predominantly 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  states."  {Rochin 
V  California.  34a  U.S.  166.  168).  In  the  same 
vein.  Mr.  Justice  Black  stated:  'Extortion, 
robbery,  embezzlement,  and  offenses  of  that 
nature  are  traditionally  matters  of  local  con- 
cern Federal  a.s.sumptlon  of  the  Job  of  en- 
forcing these  laws  must  of  necessity  tend  to 
free  the  states  from  a  sense  of  responsibility 
lor  their  own  local  conditions."  In  empha- 
.sizmg  the  primary  of  stale  responsibility, 
Mr  Justice  Black  noted  that  'Here,  as  else- 
where, too  many  cooks  may  .spoil  the  broth." 
iRutkm  V  Untied  Statcf  343  US  130.  142- 
143.    1951). 

nierc  are  deep  underlyinn;  reasons  for 
these  views: 

First,  we  are  a  free  people  intent  on  main- 
taining an  open  .society.  I'he  Constitutional 
lathers  knew  and  abhorred  tiie  lieavy  t>oot 
(1  a  national  police.  In  our  own  time,  this 
.ibhorrence  has  been  reinforced  by  our 
observation  of  the  oppressive  national  police 
in   Hitler's   Germany    and   Stalin's   Russia. 

Second,  no  governmental  activity  Is  more 
sensitive,  and  none  has  greater  need  to  be 
resiionsive  to  the  people,  than  the  .admlnis- 
iration  of  ihe  cnminal  l.iws.  ITie  shorter  the 
dl.stance  between  tlie  policy  maker  and  the 
( itlzens,  the  more  likely  there  will  be  quick 
.iiid  accurate  responses  to  the  needs  of  the 
l>eoi)le. 

Finally,  successful  crime  fighting  often 
requires  that  decisions  be  made  quickly  by 
those  on  the  scene  This  required  speed  and 
llcxibility  can  only  bo  achieved  through 
1  )cal  law  enforcement. 

The  tradition  of  local  responsibility  for 
general  crimes  does  not  mean  there  Is  no 
Federal  r.jle.  On  the  contiary,  we  believe 
tlie  Federal  Government  must  loin  with 
cities  to  build  excellence  m  the  local  police 
.IS  the  i-rst  priority  in  the  tieht  against 
irinic  More  broadly,  we  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  lor  massive  Federal  assist- 
.ince  is  tlic  whole  system  of  law  enforce- 
ment .nnd  cnminal  justice.  As  President 
Johnson  .s.iid  In  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, the  nat.cnal  government  should  help 
cities  and  states  in  their  war  on  crime  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  resources  and  Consti- 
tutional authority. 

For  decades  we  Iiave  nctjle'^ieci  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice.  .According  to  the 
National  Crime  Commission,  our  nation 
spends  only  about  $4  billion  a  year  on  the 
entire  .system  of  criminal  justice — courts, 
corrections  nnd  all  our  Federal,  state,  and 
local  police.  We  spend  twice  that  much  for 
tobacco,  and  three  times  that  much  for 
whiskey.  Do  you  liave  any  doubt  that  we 
need   a   re-ordering   of  our   priorities? 

We  need  to  pay  policemen  a  s.alary  that 
will  attract  the  finest  among  us  and  keep 
t.hem  on  the  force.  .At  the  present  time,  the 
median  salary  for  a  policeman  is  $5,300  a 
year.  TTiat  kind  of  a  salary  me;ins  that  those 
who  would  engage  in  the  public  ser\'ice  of 
police  work  are  forced  to  moonlight — to  work 
nights  to  support  their  family. 

There  is  no  deep  mystery  why  police  work 
Is  not  attractive  to  our  young  men.  The 
answer  is  m  the  pay  scale.  Under  the  pres- 
ent scheme  of  things,  many  perhaps  most 
police  departments  are  not  able  to  maintain 
their  authorized  strength.  Until  we  pay  our 
police  adequately,  we  cannot  exp)ect  the  ex- 
cellence which  is  essential  to  control  crime 
and  lawlessness. 

While  improving  salaries  Is  the  single  most 
important  step,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  excellence  In  law  enforce- 
ment, there  must  be  improvements  in  train- 
ing and  police  administration,  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  equipment,  and  there 
:nust  be  a  concentrated  effort  to  bring  new 
techniques  and  technologies  to  police  work. 
In  short,  we  must  develop  20th  Century  po- 
lice forces  to  stop  20th  Century  crime. 

Moreover,  law  enforcement  is  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  system  of  criminal  Justice.  This 
whole    system — courts,     prisons,     probation, 


and  parole  as  well  as  police — requires  an  in- 
fusion of  additional  resources  if  It  l.s  to  fulnll 
the  heavy  burden  society  has  placed  on  lUs 
shoulders. 

A  year  ago  this  month.  President  John- 
son sent  to  the  Congress  pioneering  legisla- 
tion to  help  meet  these  requirements.  Known 
as  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  .Act. 
this  proposed  legislation  would  provide  m.os- 
sive  Federal  aid  to  local  and  state  hiw  agen- 
cies. It  would  provide  direct  grants  ol  Federal 
funds  to  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  for  salaries,  equipment,  traiiiiug 
and  research  as  well  n.s  lor  .'iijjport  of  all 
agencies  involved  in  this  whole  system  of 
criminal  Justice. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  .si 00  mil- 
lion in  tlie  new  budget  lor  grants  during  the 
first  year  tinder  this  Act.  .As  e.xpcricnce  is 
g.iined  in  making  such  grniits.  we  can  look 
forward  to  annual  Federal  grants  .several 
times  larger  than  those  of  the  initial  year. 
One  version  of  the  Sale  Streets  Act  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
ever, the  legislation  lias  been  stymied  in 
Senate  Committee  for  more  than  six  months.' 
The  principal  source  of  the  delay  is  not  a 
debate  over  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself,  but 
rather  it  involves  the  desirability  tf  .several 
highly  controversial  additions  or  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  legislation.  One  of  these 
is  a  proposal  to  "reverse"  the  constitution- 
ally-based rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
confessions.  Another  would  drastically  limit 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  Federal  court.s  in  h;.bc.;s 
corpus  and  other  cases.  Still  another  would 
add  long  and  highly  complex  provisions  roi- 
thorizing  wire-tapping  and  bugging  under 
judicial  supervision. 

Each  of  the  amendments  involves  deeply 
lield  beliefs  and  emotions,  and  each  h.aE  Its 
strong  supporters  and  strong  opponents. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  In  tlie  latter  category,  but  that  Is  not 
the  point.  The  point  i,s  that  the  resolution 
of  these  closely  divided  Issues  should  not  im- 
pede enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets  .Act 
which  I  believe  will  command  overwhelming 
support  if  only  it  can  be  brought  to  a  vote. 
The  delay  in  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion aggravates  the  long-st.mding  neglect  of 
l.iw  enforcement.  In  the  stromrcst  terms,  with 
the  greatest  urgency,  we  ask  Congress  to  act 
upon  the  Safe  Streets  .Act  .and  t.ike  the 
pioneering  step  of  providing  massive  Federal 
grants  to  assist  local  law  enlorcement  and 
criminal  Justice  agencies.  When  this  is  done. 
Congress  can  work  its  will  on  the  otlier  ques- 
tions which  present  quite  different  i-sues. 
A  second  bill,  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
g.'ess,  also  lias  a  tremendous  jiotential  for 
assisting  state  and  local  government  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  Knov.n  as  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Bill,  its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  l<ical 
gun  control  laws  by  restricting  man  order 
sales  and  out-of-state  purchases.  Its  aim  is 
to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals, mental  defectives,  drug  addicts  and 
children. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  plain.  In  1966  guns 
were  Involved  in  more  than  6.500  murders 
and  43,500  aggravated  assaults.  Firearms  have 
been  used  in  96  percent  of  all  killings  of 
police  officers  since  1960,  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  committing  this  mcIous 
crime  would  not  be  able  to  inircbase  a  hand 
gun  in  California  because  of  their  criminai 
records.  But  in  the  absence  of  Federal  gun 
control  legislation,  they  could  easily  subvert 
California  laws  by  travelling  to  another  slate 
with  lenient  laws  or  by  ordering  a  gun 
through  the  mails. 

In  California,  even  those  who  may  lawfully 
purchase  hand  guns  cannot  do  so  without 
having  a  record  of  the  purchase  filed  with 
the  California  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identifi- 
cation and  Investigation  and  with  their  local 
law  enforcement  agency.  But  a  criminal  or 
mental  defective  can  easily  circumvent  this 
reporting  requirement  by  making  the  pur- 
chase out  of  state  or  through  the  mails. 

Opponents  of  the  Federal  Gun  Control  bill 
have   suggested  that  there  is   little  connec- 


tion between  crime  and  weak  firearms  con- 
trol This  Is  not  true.  FBI  statistics  demon- 
.strate  that  a  higher  proportion  ol  homicides 
are  committed  with  hrearms  in  those  are:is 
where  Iirearms  regulations  are  weak  Kvcn 
more  germane  to  the  Federal  bill  is  a  .'-tudy 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Police  shovwng 
that  »7  percent  of  c-mcealable  Iirearms  u,-;ed 
in  Massacnuf etls  crimes  in  recent  years  were 
obtained  ouLslde  the  state  So  long  as  polen- 
ti.il  criminals  can  so  easily  evade  state  f;un 
control  l.iws.  there  is  a  pr.ive  and  uiineces- 
s.iry  threat  to  s.itety.  The  President  and  tlie 
Department  ol  Justice  stronply  believe  that 
the  Federal  Gun  Control  Bill — and  nothing 
less  ftteciive-- should  be  enacted  witlioul 
r.uther  delay. 

Crime  in  the  lorm  of  riots  and  civil  tils- 
order  have  scarred  our  landscipe  for  the  l.nt. 
lour  vears.  Last  .summer  alone  85  died.  :i  Idoo 
were  injured,  and  property  damage  exceeded 
a  hundred  million  dollars.  Tlie  legacy  of 
liate  and  bitterness  which  follows  in  ihe 
wake  of  this  violence  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars,  but  it  represents  a  severe  impedi- 
ment, ;vmctimes  f.aal  obstructlcjn,  to  prog, 
rcss  m  education,  employment,  in  liousing 
and  other  areas  where  remedial  action  is  long 
frverdue.  Surely  this  is  the  kind  of  cost 
America  can  least  atlord. 

The  Federal  Ciovernment's  f.vin  goals  are 
to  prevent  riots  and.  when  'lisorder  does 
occur,  to  control  It  with  minimum  lo.s.s  of 
human  and  material  resources 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Dl.sorders  v.iU  soon  have  a 
statement  on  the  underlying  causes  of  riots. 
At  the  moment,  our  attention  is  focused  on 
preventive  measures  which  will  yield  immedi- 
ate results.  Several  weeks  ago  President 
Johnson  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
initiate  a  series  ol  conferences  lor  municipal 
leaders  to  make,  as  lie  said,  "maximum  use 
of  the  skills  and  experience  ...  of  local  oih- 
cials  who  liave  been  successlui  in  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  disorders."  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  .Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Department  of  Justice 
lias  designed  a  series  of  conferences  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  practical  and  translcr- 
able  methods  of  not  prevention  and  control. 
This  series,  which  is  already  underway,  will 
consist  of  four  week  lung  general  conler- 
ences  in  Wasiiington,  D.C..  followed  Ijy  10 
special  conferences  at  locations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  basic  premise  and  belief  of  these  con- 
ferences is  that  riots  can  be  prevented.  .A» 
these  conferences  the  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
mayors  of  120  major  American  cities  are  liav- 
mg  the  opportunity,  in  a  quiet  environment 
and  away  from  the  pressures  of  their  daily 
existence,  to  think  through  the  avenues  lor 
prevention  in  their  own  city. 

In  addition  to  prevention,  the  conference 
is  dealing  with  riot  control.  Here  the  prem- 
ise and  belief  is  that  riots,  when  they 
occur,  can  be  controlled  Ijy  a  balanced  ap- 
proach in  v.hich  the  police  are  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  dangers  of  either  underacting  (  r 
overacting.  We  find  that  the  keynote  cjf  these 
discussions  Is  planning — intensive  planning 
and  intensive  ellorts  at  Implementation  from 
now  on. 

.Another  ,irea  of  deep  Federal  concern  is 
org.inized  crime.  Oruanized  criminal  activity 
beiruTi  m  this  country  before  tlie  farn  of  tlie 
century.  It  matured  during  the  era  of  rro- 
hlbltion.  but  it  has  grown  in  both  wcilth  and 
inJiurnce  since  the  1930s. 

The  moFt  powerful  criminal  crcup  op- 
erating today  IS  La  Cosa  Nostra.  It  {perntes' 
through  24  highly  organized  subunits  called 
families.  These  24  Limilles  have  more  than 
5.000  members,  and  their  control  of  criminal 
activities  extends  far  beyond  this  liard-c>;re 
inembcr.'.hlp. 

The  pervasivensps  of  organized  crime  can- 
not be  measured  v-'ith  precision  or  certainty. 
It  ir,  known  that  its  I'lost  profitable  i  pera- 
iion  is  gambling.  Estimates  of  the  yearly 
cross    take    on    gambling    operations    alone 
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ruiikje  to  <50  bllUon  with  potential  proftto  is 
h!<h  IS  »I5  billion  It  Is  the  profits  from  the 
(fambhng  op>eratlon8  which  provide  the  funds 
for  lorin  sharlctnK.  narcotics  and  infiltration 
1  '    >"i:i'lnn'.e  businesses 

Organized  crime  corrupts  politicians,  police. 
a-  1  I'lzens  Too  miiny  people  do  not  think 
t'.vu-f  .ibout  pluclns?  .in  illegal  bet  If  they 
iin  iitford  to  lose  the  money,  they  think 
there  la  no  harm  Yet  the  odds  are  that  the 
citizen  who  makes  .in  illegal  wacrer  In  sup- 
porting the  organization  which  siippUeB  nar- 
cotics to  young  people;  he  is  supplying  funds 
which  may  be  used  to  corrupt  uur  public 
offlcl.ils;  he  Is  making  a  contribution  to  the 
power  of  the  most  corrosive  crime  force  In 
America. 

La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  a  nationwide  conspiracy 
whose  criminal  activities  sp.m  the  continent 
A  ''rime  m  California  may  be  planned  In  New- 
York  and  staffed  by  family  members  from 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan  Because 
the  Cosa  Nostra  Is  a  highly  disciplined, 
closely  knit  nationwide  syndicate,  we  must 
combat  it  with  national  jis  well  as  local 
resources 

Prior  to  1960  the  Federal  effort  ai^alnst 
organized  crime  was  at  best  sporadic  In 
1960.  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  han- 
dled only  19  Indictments  Since  1960  the 
Department  of  Justice  h.is  given  top  priority 
to  Its  operations  against  organized  crime  By 
last  year  the  number  of  racketeers  Indicted 
by  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  had  grown  to  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  1.100  Convictions  last  year  Included 
three  bosses"  or  Cosa  Nostra  family  heads 
and  two  ■  underbosses".  the  second  ranking 
member  of  the  lamlly.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  said  recently  that  1967 
marked  o'le  of  the  most  eiTective  all-out 
drives  against  organized  crime  in  the  history 
of  law  enforcement" 

The  Department  of  Justice  efforts  in  fight- 
ing organized  crime  are  being  further  intensi- 
fied during  1968  Last  year  the  Department 
tested  and  found  highly  elTective  a  new  tech- 
nique— the  Strike  Force"  technique.  These 
Strike  Forces  ire  composed  of  attorneys  from 
the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Sec- 
tion and  investigators  from  other  Federal 
agencies  who  devote  their  lull  time  to  the 
organized  crime  activities  In  a  given  city  or 
area  Working  closely  with  state  and  local 
law  officers,  these  Strike  Forces  coordinate 
law  enforcement  and  pt>ol  intelligence  data 
relating  to  the  structure  intentions,  and. 
most  important,  the  vulnerabilities  of  or- 
ganized '-rime  groups.  Strike  Force  Number 
One.  centered  in  a  large  Northeastern  City, 
has  .ilready  been  responsible  for  33  indict- 
ments. 

These  thei'.,  are  ?ome  i>f  'he  federal  activi- 
ties which  we  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  challenge  of  crime  in  a 
free  society  But  they  do  not  purport  to  the 
ultimate  solution.  For  they  are  all  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Constifutlonal  principle  of 
local  law  enforcement.  And  a  community's 
success  or  failure  m  controlling  crime  will. 
In  the  final  analysis,  be  det-ermined  by  the 
people  of  the  community. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  help  to  the  full  extent  of  it-;  re- 
sources and  its  constitutional  authority.  We 
will  press  for  the  control  of  guns,  for  the 
planning  and  training  needed  to  prevent  and 
control  riots,  for  a  nationwide  attack  on 
organized  crime  and— most  importantly—  for 
the  renaissance  In  criminal  justice  proposed 
In  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
We  believe  that,  by  working  together,  Amer- 
ica can  control  crime. 


FARMERS   HOME   ADMINISTRATION 
MEANS  PROGRESS   fX)R  TEXAS 

Mr     YARBOROUGH     Mr     Pre.sident, 
recently  Secietaiy  i^t  Ayriciiltuie  Orville 


L  Freeman  'a  a.s  quoted  as  sayini;  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  one  of 
the  "unsung  heroes  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." As  one  who  has  worked  clo.seiy 
with  the  agency  for  many  year.s  and  has 
observed  what  it  has  accomplished  m 
my  (jwn  State  of  Texas  I  quite  auree 
with  Secretary  Freeman 

Quietly  and  without  fanfare,  the 
Faimers  Home  .Administration  itoes 
about  its  lob  of  lieliiin'-.'  .small  faiTners 
with  supervised  credit,  helping  rural  peo- 
ple to  improve  their  houslnL',  and  a.ssist- 
ms  thousands  of  rural  communities  to 
construct  basic  community  facilities 

The  proare.ss  F'HA  lias  made  under  this 
.admini.stration  since  19fil  with  the  coop- 
eration and  supiMiit  of  Coiitzress  is  noth- 
ing short  of  amaziiiM 

In  Texas,  for  example,  tlie  number  of 
people  now  beinp;  served  by  FHA  credit 
has  increased  nearly  fivefold  since  1960. 
The  total  amount  of  credit  advanced  to 
rural  people  in  my  State  in  fl.scai  1967 


was   $129,719,947   as  compared    to   $34  3 
million  in  1960 

In  1960.  only  two  rural  communities  in 
Texas  received  financinu  from  t!ie  auency 
t  )  build  water  .systems  The  loans  totaled 
on'y  $104,100  Last  year,  by  comparison 
15t)  small  towns  m  my  State  leceivert  :( 
total  of  S18  .5  million  to  build  communitv 
water  and  waste  disf)o.sal  systems. 

Since  all  these  loons  v.o  to  borrower 
who  are  unable  to  fet  credit  elsewhere, 
the  repayment  record  on  these  loans  is 
remarkable. 

Our  Texas  State  director.  Lester  "Cap  ' 
Capi)leman.  i-nd  his  dedicated  staff  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit  for  the  fine 
achievements  beiim  mode  in  rural  Texas 
by  this  agency. 

Mr  President,  I  nsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showiiiLr  the  procress 
of  this  attency  in  my  State  .since  1960  be 
printed  in  the  RECORn, 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


SflfCTtO  ACTIVITIES  DURING  1960  AND   1967  FISCAL  YtARS  IN   THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 


Fiscal  year  1%U 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Number 


Amount 


Numbe. 


Amount 


I    Lgans  and  grants  made  by  type  ol  assistance: 

Operating  loans  

Economic  opportunity  loans_  _    ». 

imergency  and  ipeciai  livestock  loans 

Farmownersliip  loans 
Soil  and  water  loans 

Rural  tiouswg  loans  

Rural  r<!ntal  housing  loans       ..         ..... 

Farm  labor  housing  loans  and  grants 


7.307     $22,699,251 


2.278  7.666.405 

104  1,758,917 

2!  86,202 

241  2.184,216 


Assistance  to  associations: 

For  domestic  wa^r  or  sewer  proiects: 

loans  • 

Development  grants  in  connection  with  loans. 


104,100 


4.885 

132.305.612 

811 

1.709.329 

4,107 

27.142.888 

575 

13.839.251 

52 

291,970 

3,695 

27, 058.  7^7 

4 

!  78,  400 

3 

969, 380 

141 

17.568,570 

15 

976.770 

Total,  water  or  sewer     ...^...,„„.,... 

For  retieation  proiects  (loans) — ...,»„i.-«-. 

for  gruing  associations  (loans).. ....,,,......„^.. 


104, 100 


156 

22 

2 


18.545.340 
4.871,110 
2.200.060 


Total,  all  types  of  associations 

Comprehensive  area  water  and  sewer  planning  grants  to  organi- 
sations   

Watershed  protection  loans , 

Ciand  total,  all  typeset  loans  and  grants ^... ...... 

Percent  change  iri  amount  I960  and  1967 ...._..,,_,. 

Numher  ol  people  using  FHA  credit  during  year 

Amount  of  loans  written  oft  as  percent  of  total  cumulative  loan  ad- 
nances  as  of  June  30  (current  loan  programs) 

loan  advances 

Principal  wiiteofts      .  ..., ._ 

As  percent  ol  loan  advances  ..  .., . 


2  104.100 

6   ■ 6 


180 


19 
2 


25,616,510 

142,880 
465,000 


9. 953       34.399,091       14,333 


73,500    360,000 


$463,  326, 958 

$3,108,909 
0  67 


129.719,947 
277 


$1,010,287,613 

$14,112,115 

1.4U 


PROGRAM  ON  I'J*iVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  CON'TROL 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  in- 
troduced, alonR  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  S,  2805  to  provide  for  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
also  an  expanded  prottram  of  research 
on  environmental  problems.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman 

In  gathering  backf; round  information 
for  hearings  to  be  .scheduled  later  this 
year,  the  committees  professional  staff 
noted  that  a  growing  body  of  literature 
and  informed  opinion  is  beinn  addressed 
to  the  environmental  theme  as  an  im- 
ixirtant  area  of  Federal  and  .scientitic  re- 
sponsibility. Citin«  the  rapidity  of  envi- 
ronm'  ntal  chanj^e  m  our  country,  strong 
pleas  iiave  been  made  m  many  technical 
writintjs  for  consideration  of  the  total 
bioph:'sical    envirotiment    as    an    inte- 


e rated  resources  system.  Administrative 
and  policy  issues  relating  to  this  propo.si- 
iion  have  been  studied  and  discu.ssed 
from  several  points  of  view,  including: 
•those  of  natural  resource  management, 
landscape  protection  and  beautiiication, 
urban  design,  public  health,  economic 
growth,  and  the  asses.sment  of  techno- 
logical innovations. 

.\  growinu  consensus  among  many  sci- 
entists supports  the  view  that  existui'.! 
natural  resource  i^rogranis.  highly  frac- 
tionized  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels, 
are  inadequate  to  the  task  of  mountim: 
an  effective  and  tlexible  attack  on  the 
overall  problem  of  environmental  de- 
terioration Carefully  documented  studies 
have  concluded  that  it  is  now  feasible 
and  desirable  to  establish  a  high  level 
body,  representing  both  the  social  and 
natural  scientists,  which  would  assist 
the  President  in  formulating  sounder 
policies  and  coordinated  programs  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  our  natural  re- 
sources endowment. 
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I  believe  that  the  benefits  ^uch  a  body 
could  bring  to  the  conservation  field,  and 
thus  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  make 
its  establishment  urgently  important. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  the  In- 
terior Committee's  staff  has  compiled  a 
few  extracts  from  selected  writings  and 
reports  which  describe  various  needs  and 
ongoing  prourams  and  also  propose  sev- 
eral new  solutions  for  achieving  better 
controls  over  environmental  change.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  the  text  of  this  short  rer>ort 
m  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  wide  atten- 
tion from  all  croups  and  individuals  who 
may  be  interested  in  presenting  testi- 
mony or  otherwise  expressing  their  views 
inS  L'80,") 

There  bouu;  no  objection,  the  material 
'.'.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.sfl.efted  exckrpts  om  k.n  viron  mental 
Management  Policy 
I  Compiled  by  Wallace  D   Bowman.  Specialist 
!ii    Conservation    and    Natural    Resources, 
legislative  Reference  Service) 

However  plentiful  our  natural  resources 
i.iav  be  thev  ore  Inadeqiiate  to  satisfy  all  the 
lioniands  placed  upon  them  .^n  increasing 
minibor  v:  .'.dentist.';  are  becoming  concerned 
.ibom  the  declining  quality  of  our  total  re- 
.-'jurces  environment.  Many  who  have  written 
on  the  ;ubject  of  environmental  deterlora- 
lion  have  discu.ssed  the  increasing  difficulties 
■  f  anticlpatine  the  harmful  .'.ide-eflfects  of 
r.ijiKny  :ipp!icd  technologv  Another  concern 
."iinninc  throuch  many  writings  i.s  the  inade- 
cjuacy  of  existing  institiitional  machinery, 
both  In  the  Federal  siruciure  and  the  scien- 
tific (■<jmmunii\-ai-large.  to  appraise  the 
'verall  need-s  c^f  onvironmeiual  quality  con- 
trol and  to  formulate  sound  national  policies. 
.Several  possibilities  for  encouraging  environ- 
mental surveillance  and  elaborating  national 
cnvjronmcnt.'il  policy  are  set  forth  in  the 
I  xceibts  below, 

■■!.  Natural  Rc'-ourcrs.  A  tiuvin,arii  Report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Statett.  Na- 
tional Academy  ..l  .'^fionces-Naiional  Re- 
search Council.  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  (NASNRC  Pub  No  1000.  1962. 
pp.   18-191 

■Perhaps  the  most  critical  and  most  often 
lu'nored  resource  is  man's  total  environment. 
Increasum  :>warene.ss  of  the  nnportance  of 
\nfderstandinp  the  balances  (.f  jiature  U  re- 
Uected  in  the  gradual  develojiment  of  inter- 
est m  ecol();?ical  studies.  The  study  of  the 
interaction  Lif  all  biologic  species,  among 
them-selves  and  with  the  ir.anlmate  forces  of 
nature,  requires  cocjrdination  of  the  con- 
tributions of  all  ;lie  Mciences.  natural  and 
social. 

"Tlie  wisdom  of  examining  environment 
in  the  totality  of  its  interaction  with  man 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  in  view  of  the 
rapidity  of  environmental  change  in  our 
country.  We  live  m  a  period  of  social  and 
technological  revolution,  m  which  man's 
ability  to  manipulate  the  processes  of  nature 
for  his  own  economic  and  social  purposes  is 
increaiiing  at  a  rate  which  his  forebears 
would  find  frightening. 

"Man  is  altering  the  balance  of  a  relatively 
stable  system  by  his  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  smoke,  lumes.  and  particles  from 
fossil  fueL-i.  industrial  chemicals,  and  radio- 
active material;  by  his  alteration  of  the 
energy  and  water  balance  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  deforestation,  afTorestalion,  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  shadlnir.  mulching,  over-grazing 
grasslands,  reduction  of  evapotranspiration, 
irrigation,  drainage  of  large  swamp  lands, 
and  the  building  of  cities  and  highways;  by 
his  clearing  forests  and  alterations  of  plant 
surface  cover,  changing  the  reflectivity  of  the 


earth's  surface  and  soil  structures;  by  his 
land-aillng.  construction  of  buildings  and 
seawalls,  and  pollution,  bringing  about  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  ecology  of  estuarlne  areas; 
by  the  changes  he  effects  In  the  biologic  bal- 
ance and  the  physical  relocation  of  water 
basins  through  the  erection  of  dams  and 
channel  works;  and  by  the  increasing  quan- 
tities of  carbon  dioxide  an  Industrial  society 
releases  to  the  atmosphere. 

"There  is  a  continuing  worldwide  move- 
ment of  population  to  the  cities.  The  iiat- 
terns  of  society  are  being  rapidly  re;u-ranged. 
and  new  set^  of  aspirations,  new  evaluations 
of  what  constitutes  a  resource,  and  new  re- 
quirements in  both  type  and  quantity  of  re- 
sources are  resulting.   •    •    • 

"In  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  man  must 
concern  himself  with  a  v:u-iety  of  changes  in 
the  environment,  both  those  caused  by  hu- 
man beings  and  those  reflecting  man's  re- 
sponses. Some  are  good;  some  may  be  very 
harmful.  That  we  often  do  nut  have  any 
clear-cut  Idea  of  their  impact  on  man,  or  of 
man's  response,  is  cause  for  concern.  It  would 
seem  unwise  to  continue  to  tamper  with  en- 
vironment without,  concurrently,  .striving 
to  determine  the  real  and  lasting  elfecLs  of 
our  actions." 

"2.  Weiss.  Paul.  Re7iPivable  Resources.  A  Re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Reacarcli  Councii  (NAS- 
NRC Publ.  No.  lOOOA,  1962;  pp  2.  4.  15) 
"The  problems  of  renewable  natural  re- 
sources have  been  approached  by  two  essen- 
tially different  types  of  operations,  one  going 
on  continuously,  the  other  occurring  in  spo- 
radic episodes.  The  former  is  carried  on  sys- 
tematically as  part  of  the  mission  of  govern- 
ment departments  or  agencies  (eg,.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Service) .  certain  foundations  (eg.. 
Resources  For  the  Future.  Inc  .  Conser- 
vation Foundation.  Nature  Conservancy). 
and  a  few  academic  institutions.  The  latter 
is  represented  by  individual  conlerences.  sur- 
veys, and  reports.  These  are  mutually  sup- 
plementary. The  former  sutlers  irom  pre- 
occupation with  narrow,  segmental  \iews  of 
the  total  problem,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
continuity  and  operational  effectiveness  in 
action  programs;  while  the  latter  is  essen- 
tially confined  to  evaluating  and  advisory 
functions,  without  power  of  implementation, 
but  giving  more  balanced  attention  lo  the 
total  perspective.  Many  of  the  current  firac- 
tices  and  the  underlying  guiding  policies 
in  the  various  sectors  of  the  field  Iiave  proved 
themselves  by  their  past  successes  and.  there- 
fore, are  becoming  rather  firmly  esiabUshed. 
formalized,  and  institutionalized.  But  their 
tested  adequacy  pertains  to  current  condi- 
tions only.  If  these  patterns  were  to  be 
frozen  and  mechanically  continued  into  the 
future,  the  whole  system  would  lose  its  flexi- 
bility and  become  unfit  to  respond  and  ad:ipt 
itself  to  the  unpredictable  evolutionary 
changes  which  the  current  conditions  will 
undergo.  Today's  successes  can  thus  become 
the  very  sources  of  the  failures  ol  tomorrow 
The  risks  become  even  greater  where  the 
rigidity  of  established  patterns  is  not  (jnly 
based  on  usage  but  incorporated  in  law.  •  •  • 
"In  view  of  the  irreversibility  of  many  ac- 
tions that  will  be  taken  m  our  time  (for 
instance,  in  the  reallocation  of  land  from 
forest  to  agriculture  or  from  agriculture  to 
industrial  uses),  it  seeins  vital  to  establish 
without  delay  a  broad-gauged  agency 
charged  with  the  continuing  examination. 
identification,  and  assessment  of  changes  in 
the  natural  resources  picture,  and  cf  their 
potential  effects  upon  each  other  and  on  the 
material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  miiu  m  a 
free  society.   *    •    • 

"Such  a  body  would  function  in  essence 
as  an  intelligence  agency  in  matters  of 
human  ecology.  It  should  keep  itself  con- 
stantly informed  of  all  physical,  biological, 
sociological,  geographic,  and  economic  events 
and   developments    of   potential    bearing   on 


man's  optimal  adjustment  'to  his  environ- 
ment, and  attempt  to  evaluate  In  scientific 
terms  the  probable  net  effect  of  their  mutual 
interactions  on  man's  future — short-range 
and  long-range — In  national,  regional,  and 
global  respecus.  In  this  pursuit,  a  should 
avail  Itself  of  the  cooj-jeratlon  of  the  best 
talent  of  the  country  in  the  natural  sciences 
and  relevant  branches  ol  the  social  sciences. 
It  should  determine  for  any  single  alteration 
m  the  total  scene — man-made  or  beyond 
man's  control — the  net  balance  between  risk 
:ind  benefit,  not  in  absolute  terms  of  tlie  in- 
trinsic properties  of  that  particular  change, 
but  m  relative  terms  ol  its  puuitive  conse- 
((uenccs  for  the  whole  l.ibric  of  liuman  al- 
f.ilrs.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  rate  of 
man-made  aIteration.s,  with  their  ever-wirten- 
ing  circle  of  sequelae,  such  an  intelligence 
agency  of  broad  scope  would  have  to  cultivate 
the  highest  degrees  of  perceptlveness  and 
sensitivity  so  as  to  be  able  Ud  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  ecosystem,  as  it  were,  and  to  register  and 
,a.H.sess  incipient  developments  beiore  they 
have  re;whe<l  criticiil  dimensions.  These  diag- 
noses would  then  sen-e  as  guides  lor  action 
programs,  precautionary  measures  and  the 
exiJloration  of  alternative  courses.  By  us 
cultivation  of  a  total  Integrative  overview, 
such  an  organization  would  be  ni  t!ie  nio.'-t 
favorable  position  to  det<>ct  signal  g.ips  and 
incongruities  in  the  niaj)  cjf  cxistnitr  knowl- 
edge m  need  of  filling  or  reconciling  by  lur- 
ther  re.=iearch.  And  by  its  anticijviUiry  |xjint 
ol  view,  it  would  be  singularly  qualified  to 
ulentify  what  kinds  o!  research  might  be 
iindert,aken  or  mtensilied  in  order  to  fore- 
st.all.  counteract  or  rectUy  predictable  future 
disruptions  and  imbalances  of  the  hum:in 
ecosystem.  Tlie  contemplated  agency  should 
not.  however,  be  given  [jowers  of  decision  or 
enforcement  ;.nd  it  should  steer  clear  of 
the  political  arena," 

'  .!  Commoner.  Barry.  Si-ienee  and  SiUiual 
1  Viking  Press.  196:3.  pp.  122-2,)  i 

■■.•\s  a  taioloEist.  1  have  reached  this  conclu- 
sion: we  have  come  to  a  turning  point  in 
the  human  habitation  of  the  earth.  T!ie 
environment  is  a  complex,  .--ubtly  b:ilanced 
system,  and  it  is  this  integrated  whole  which 
receives  the  impact  of  all  the  separate  in- 
sults inflicted  by  pollutants.  Never  before  m 
t.'ie  history  of  this  planet  has  lis  thin  life- 
sipporting  surface  been  subjected  to  such 
diverse,  novel,  and  potent  agents.  I  belie. e 
that  the  cumulative  elfecis  of  these  pollut- 
ants, their  interactions  and  amplification, 
can  be  fatal  to  tiie  complex  iabric  of  tlie 
biosphere,  ."^nd.  because  man  is.  alter  all.  a 
dependent  part  of  this  system.  I  believe  that 
contintieu  pollution  ol  the  earth,  i:  un- 
cliecked.  will  eventually  destroy  the  litncss 
ol  this  planet  as  a  place  for  human  life, 

"My  judgment  of  the  possible  erlect?  of  t!ie 
most  extreme  assault  on  the  biosphere  — nu- 
clear war — Ins  already  been  expressed.  Nu- 
clear war  would.  I  believe  inevitably  destroy 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  structure 
of  the  combatant  nations:  it  would  reduce 
their  poptilations.  industry  and  agricul- 
ture to  ciiaotic  remnants,  incapable  ol  sup- 
portiiiE  an  ors mized  otiort  lor  rocoverv  I 
believe  that  world-wide  radio-active  contam- 
ination, epidemics,  ecological  disasters,  a.nd 
possibly  climnlic  changes  would  so  gravely 
alfect  the  stability  of  the  biosjihere  :.s  to 
threaten  ituman  survival  everywhere  on  the 
e.irih. 

"If  we  arc  to  survive,  we  need  to  become 
aware  of  the  damaging  effects  of  technologi- 
cal innovations,  determine  their  economic 
and  social  costs,  balance  t'nese  against  the 
expected  benefits,  make  the  facts  bro:id;y 
av.uiable  to  the  public,  and  t.\ke  the  action 
needed  to  achieve  an  acceptable  balance  of 
benelits  and  hazards.  Obviously,  all  this 
should  be  done  before  we  become  massively 
committed  to  a  new  technology.  One  of  our 
most  urgent  need.^,  is  to  establish  wiihm  the 
scientific  communitj  some  means  of  esti- 
niating  and  reporting  on  the  expected  bene- 
fits and  hazards  of  proposed  cnvironmeniul 
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Interventions  n  adr^nrr  8urh  actvince  ct>n- 
slderatlon  could  have  ivertiKj  many  of  our 
present  dlfflciiltlea  with  deteiventa.  1n««-tl- 
cldes  and  radioactive  contaminants  It  could 
have  warned  us  of  the  tragic  futility  of  at- 
'.emptlns:  to  defend  the  nations  securUy  by 
a  means  that  can  only  leai  to  the  nation's 
destruction   " 

4  Brooks  Doii^la.s  1  Envimnmental 
Quality  Control'  Biai<^f*nc>'  17  12.  Di*c  1!VJ7 
pp   873-877 

Views  of  what  we  mean  by  the  complex 
term  environment'  vary  from  person  to  per- 
son, tjroup  to  group,  and  time  to  time,  as  do 
preferences  reerardln?  the  meaning  of  quality 
control  and  methods  for  nchlevlntr  It  •  •  • 
"First  Is  the  decay  represented  by  the  im- 
poverishment of  cAir  r?soi;rcf>s  T*-o  kinds  of 
resources  .ire  Involved  here-  eSlentlal  re- 
sources such  as  food  miner.i's,  water,  and 
living  space:  and  desirable  resources  such  aa 
wildlife    pl.iy  .tpace    walking  space    •    •    • 

A  second  kind  of  decay  l.'^  represented  by 
the  Increasing  level  of  pdllutlon.  noise  and 
vipllness  within  which  we  are  belnsr  imgiersed 
The  evidence  here  is  too  well  known  to  need 
e'nboratlon. 

\  third  Involves  Increasing  crowdlriff.  con- 
gestion fiTia  hence  conflict  over  Incompatible 
uses  of  TT\e  environment.  Let  me  mention 
only  one,  the  competition  for  space  between 
men  and  their  ciir-i   •  •  • 

"The  fourth  variety  of  envlronment.il  decay 
minlfests  itself  in  the  Increasing  deperson- 
.''U7,at!on  or  thlnglflcatlon'  of  life,  due  to 
Krowth  in  size  complexity,  and  ubiquity  of 
cities,  irafflc,  and  mass  communicatlqn  me- 
dia. 

•Fifth,  and  finally,  there  i«  the  eavlron- 
mental  decay  of  potentially  Wagnerian  pro- 
portions. In  which  inadvertent  and  tftrhapa 
Irreversible  modincitlon  of  the  earth's 
weather  and  clim,-'t-^  rautcd  by  mflns  acuvl- 
tles  could  make  all  the  other  kinds  oj  decay 
of  only  academic  concern  T^e  production  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  world-wide  burning  of  fos- 
sil fuels  pronuses.  according  rj  some,  to  so 
Increase  the  irreenhcue  effect'  vt  the  heat 
absorbing  .-onstUuenta  of  the  alrnosphere 
that  a  worldwide  climatic  warminr  may  take 
place,  pcrhai-s  melting  the  Antarctic  and 
Ctreenl.uid  Ktcaps  and  raising  rhe  sea  level 
by  a  couple  i.  f  hundred  feet  Whether  this 
Will  be  in  part  cjunter-biilanced  or  perhaps 
o'.erbaUinced  Ly  t:>.e  solar  r:idlnt:.jn-retlectlng 
etrect  ot  the  .ncreased  iloudlness  expected 
from  air  pollution  is  a  moot  question.  •  •  • 
I  believe  the  lime  has  come  to  recognize  en- 
vironmental dcc.ty  ;i3  an  ubiquitous  problem 
of  unprecedented  complexity  rnd  seriousness. 
We  need  tj  recognl;-.e  enun..nmcntal  quality 
control  --.a  a  vital  social  objecii\e  and  take 
steps  to  esUiblish  the  held  of  Environmental 
Management  as  a  new  croM-dlsclpllnary  ap- 
plied science  profeoslonnl  activity  of  extraor- 
dinary challenge  and  Importance. 

'In  doing  so.  we  cjn  rnd  >aould  take 
advantage  of  the  analogy  prjv.ded  by  such 
preceden-.s  as  military  operations  researcli 
and  systems  .lualysis.  Five  features  of  these 
precedenu  are  especially  lmpt.rtant  when 
taken    In   c.mbinauon    They   are: 

"i  1)  The  methodological  and  philosophical 
advances  .n  the  phyt.cai  :ind  mar.hemailcal 
sciences,  begun  by  Bolzman  and  Cilbbs  and 
culmir.ating  in  •..•le  work  of  Wien?r.  Shan- 
non, and  the  cybernetlclsts.  which  permit 
the  modeling  of  ccmplex  systems  -Alth  :.t- 
hereiit  randamness  and  uncertainty  and.  in 
piirticular,  the  purposeful  'open  systems' 
characteri/jng  the  human  social  half  of  the 
man-env:ronxnen:    rystem, 

"(2)  The  systems  approach  of  operations 
research  and  systems  analysis  with  Its  em- 
pliasls  on  rational  declslon-maicTng  models 
and  techniques. 

"i3i  The  new  technology,  particularly  the 
r.i^w  information  eystem  technology,  based 
in  ::ie  computer,  which  has  already  per- 
nii^d  specuicular  advances  in  modeling 
I'.-e  iiighly  complex  component  uf  the  en- 
vironment, the  atmosphere  and  its  weather. 


irid  :he  application  of  this  'echnolo^y  to 
o:j«ervatiiin*;  or  environmental  monitoring 
-.^Jemi. 

■'4i  The  establishment  and  Unking  tn- 
k;e!h^r  with  the  action  agencies  of  govern- 
ment of  three  typen  cf  R*D  institutions 

"lai  Innovative  technology,  or  science- 
oriented  laborat<irle8.  pushing  the  'state- 
of-the-art' 

■(bi  advisory  'thlnk-Uonks'  of  two  sorts, 
one  closely  linked  to  the  day-to-day  or  tac- 
tir.il  decision  problems  of  a:;encle8,  the  oth- 
er broadly  chartered  to  studv  and  advise  on 
the  long-term  or  strateigic  problems  of  En- 
ilronmental   Management. 

"  .1)  The  development  and  cultivation  of 
an  outlook  which  ctn  best  be  dp.srrlbed  as 
ecological,  or  ecosystems  oriented,  an  out- 
look which  a^ks  what  stable  and  reclpro- 
cally-flt  min  environment  configurations 
arc  there  and  how  are  the  consequences  and 
?ldc  effpota  of  actions  and  events  at  various 
levels,  personal  and  social,  liidu-trlal  and 
governmental,  likely  to  affect  the  prospects 
of  achle'lng  one  ur  another  of  theise  Cv.n- 
fizuratlons  In   the  future?" 

■  5  Caldwell,  Lynton  K    Administrative  Possl- 

hilitifs  for  Envlronment.il  Control'.  In  The 
future  E'lvtrvumentu  of  North  Ar-.enca 
(Garden  City,  1966,  pp   648  671) 

.  .  I  The  I  functional  divisions  of  public 
admi.ilstrution  unpose  formidable  barriers  to 
effective  environmental  policy  At  tne  federal 
level,  cixirdlnatlon  of  natural  resources  poli- 
cies and  their  administration  has  long  been  a 
matter  for  study  and  c<ncern  The  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  represented  the 
closest  approach  to  comprehensive  environ- 
mental planning  attempted  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is.  cf  course,  an  Instructive  example  of  com- 
prehensive public  environmental  planning  In 
.:ction.  But  f .'■.ier.-l  crgani2.\tlon  r^nerally 
reflects  the  Interests  or  needs  of  special  re- 
source users— In  forestry,  grazing,  mining, 
navigation,  irrlg.ition.  a:xd  outdoor  recrea- 
•:jn,  for  example 

"The  principal  but  cnly  partially  fffecllve 

■  urdinatlng  agency  in  relation  to  these  user 
literests  h.is  been  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Its  couccrus,  however,  are  prLmarir>-  fiscal  and 
iecondarlly "economic  (cosl-benelit  Justifica- 
tion, for  exampli  i ,  The  Bureau  is  assujned  to 
apply  the  over-all  policy  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  President.  In  actual  t.xct.  presidential 
policy  must  often  be  a  product  of  bargaining, 
maneuvering,  and  compromise  among  the 
federal  administrative  ageuc.es.  The  Bu- 
reaus (unctions  are  largely  political  and.  In 
a  njixrow  seusv.  technical.  It  Is  seldom  In 
position  to  provide  the  analysis  aud  Inte- 
gration of  suLstantlve  policy  that  envlron- 
niani.U  isi>ues  require  At  best  It  may  require 
the  administrative  agencies  to  iron  out  taelr 
cii  (Terences  and  cix'rdlnate  their  eflorts. 
M.'anwmle  the  baolo  eavironmeutal  l^ucs  at 
stake  may  never  be  posed,  the  questions  that 
matter  most  may  never  be  asked. 

"ilie  f.ict  is  that  the  federal  government 
Is  not  structured  for  the  eSeclive  adminis- 
tration cf  complex  environmental  issues. 
Competuat  3ry  liieaiurt-s  have  been  sought 
through  legislation  reiiuirlng  Joint  consulta- 
tion and  platinlng  in  specified  cases  of  nat- 
ural reLOurois  ridmmlstrallon  The  effective- 
ness of  these  measures  is  difficult  to  assess. 
They  represeiit  au  improvement  In  environ- 
mental policy  making  over  the  earlier  cx- 
clusiveness  a^id  competitive  behavior  of  the 
nacural  resource  agencies.  But  they  are  pal- 
Litives  rather  t.Han  basic  reforms,  and  their 
accomplishments  are  largely  at  the  technical 
rather  than  policy  level.  Nevertiieless  these 
legislative  requirements  f,.r  Interagency  con- 
sultation evjldence  recognition  of  the  need 
for  coordlntaion  In  environmental  policies. 
These  measi^res  may  prove  to  be  transitional 
stages  toward  future  and  more  fundamental 
reforms,  but  they  do  not  answer  the  need  for 
high-level-policy  leadership   •    •    • 

"Before  gqvernmeut  cm  become  generally 


responsible  for  B&feg:uardlng  the  quality   of 
t.^e  biophysical  enrlronment.   at  least   three 
prerequisites    must    be    met.    These    cm    be 
Identllleil  and  described  under  the  headings: 
"a.  vision   and   leiidershlp. 
"b.   minimal  consensus,   and 
"c    Instrumental  niean.s 

"V'i.'ion  cvd  f-Mrf'-'-i'iip  The  first  rif  ihe.se 
prerequisites  mav  be  divided  f<T  dtscus<ilon 
but  must  be  united  for  action  Someone  must 
be  able  to  visualize  how  society  can  deal 
comprehensively  with  its  environment  before 
the  Cither  prerequisites  cm  acquire  a  prac- 
tical relevance.  1  his  vision  is  less  an  act 
of  Individual  Inspiration  than  the  slow  and 
random  accumulation  of  concepts  and  Ideas 
from  many  .sources  that  one  day  f:ill  Into 
place  as  a  coherent  and  persuasive  doctrine 
of  social  responsibility.  To  make  this  vision 
meaninirful  and  to  catalyze  con.sensus  l.s  th"^ 
function  of  leaders-hip  This  function  is  not 
only  one  of  Interpretation;  It  Is  also  one  of 
Integration.  The  diversity  of  Interests  and 
\alueg  of  people  In  relation  to  the  biophysical 
environment  are  major  factor.s  In  the  fr.TC- 
tionalizinK  of  public  responsibility.  Compre- 
hensive environmental  policy  becomes  ;>).<=- 
slble  only  when  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
diversities  and  resulting  conflicts  are  recon- 
ciled, adjusted,  or  transcended  to  permit  the 
degree  of  consensus  needed  for  public  action. 
'■Minimal  Consenaux.  The  level  of  con- 
sensus necessary  for  public  action  will  of 
course  \ary  with  the  character  of  E.x;lcty, 
with  the  political  situation,  and  with  the  Is- 
sue upon  which  consensus  Is  sought.  Under 
effective  authoritarian  rule,  minimal  con- 
sensus may  be  very  minimal  Indeed  In  open, 
democratic,  politically  active  societies,  a 
l.irge  percentj.ge  of  the  population — perhaps 
a  strong  majority — must  be  agreed  on  b.uslc 
legislative  concepts.  However,  on  Epeclfic 
i.ssues.  such  as  those  affecting  environments, 
agreement  among  small  but  relatively  Influ- 
ential minorities  may  be  sufficient  for  public 
action.  The  history  of  rivers,  harbors,  and 
reclamation  projects  illustrates  the  way  In 
which  the  machinery  of  government  can  be 
mobilized  on  behalf  of  relatively  local,  minor, 
and  short-term  Interest,?  It  l.s  also  true  th:it 
public  action  on  behalf  of  unlqii<»  habitats 
or  specific  natural  areas  and  wnldllfe  has 
often  been  the  work  of  dedicntccl  minorities. 
But  for  comprehensive  public  policies  some 
breadth  of  popular  or.sensus  mu-'t  be  won. 
The  efforts  to  enact  the  federal  Wlldernecs 
Bill  Illustrate  the  ways  in  which  a  necessary 
minimal  consensus  is  developed. 

"Public  action  on  behalf  of  these  projects 
(good.  bad.  or  indifferent  I  1:5  po.ssible  be- 
cause of  a  vague,  inarticulate  consensus  that 
public  "improvements"  or  con.servation  of 
resources  are  In  the  pnbllc  interest.  Lacking 
an  adequate  comprehension  of  ecological 
cause-and-effect  relation.ships  and  of  .-t 
strong  or  clearly  defined  concept  of  environ- 
mental values,  Americans  generally  t?ud  to 
be  apathetic  and  imcrltlcal  in  matters  cf 
environmental  change.  To  arouse  public  In- 
terest, environmental  iEsues  have  to  be  posed 
in  most  dramatic  forin,  ris  in  Rachel  C  irsons 
Silent  Spring.  Efforts 'to  Institute  more  com- 
prehensive environmental  policies  and  con- 
trols In  government  characteristically  meet 
the  concerted  opposition  of  natural  resource 
users  whose  economic  Interests  are  threat- 
ened, without  gaining  support  from  the 
public-at-lurge  that  i,s  the  mieiided  bene- 
ficiary. 

'■-Absence  of  consensus  for  comprehensive 
en\;ronmenUil  policy  is  no  more  inherent 
In  cur  social  or  political  system  than  for- 
merly was  absence  of  consensus  for  old-age 
insuranct,  employment  security,  or  spr.cc 
exploration  Prior  to  the  forming  of  a  nnni- 
mal  public  consensus  on  these  matters,  their 
realization  through  public  action  teemed 
quite  as  hopeless  as  comprehensive  environ- 
mental administration  seems  today.  Crisis  is 
olten  V.  creator  of  coiibensus,  and  ide::s  widely 
viewed  as  Utopian  may,  under  compelling 
conditions,  become  public  demands,  Tlte  eco- 
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nomlc  debacle  of  the  early  1930s  wrought 
changes  in  public  opinion  that  made  pos- 
sible sweeping  Innovations  In  public  law  and 
jiolicy  for  which  only  a  few  years  earlier  no 
jiopular  consensus  could  be  found. 

The  crises  of  environmental  change,  how- 
ever, tend  U)  be  'quiet  crises. '  The  more  vlo- 
.I'lii  environmental  catastrophes  (fires,  floods. 
ilroiiths,  and  earthquakes)  lend  to  be  viewed 
•.-  di.screte  events  or  'acts  of  God.'  and  the 
remedies  sought  are  characteristically  di- 
ricted  to  the  event  Itself  with  little  regard 
to  the  combination  of  circumstances  which 
made  the  event,  in  man's  view,  a  catastrophe. 
Thus,  millions  are  spent  in  an  ultimately 
futile  effort  to  contain  floods  rather  than  to 
lollow  the  less  costly  and  more  dependable 
course  of  environmental  planning.  But  the 
more  widespread  and  ultimately  more  disas- 
trous environmental  changes  are  those  oc- 
curring so  slowly  and  steadily  as  to  escape 
attention  until  possibly  Irremedlal  harm  Is 
done  Cumulative  environmental  poisoning 
by  wastes,  pesticides,  or  radioactive  mate- 
rial.s  proceeds  in  tills  unobtrusive  manner, 
.Soil  cro.slon  and  depletion,  disappearance  of 
'AildUfe  habitat,  breakup  of  open  space, 
.spreading  deterioration  of  settled  areas  both 
urban  and  rural  are  other  examples  of  pro- 
tiiresslve  environmental  decline  with  which 
government,  as  now  constituted,  is  poorly 
equipped  to  cope. 

' liifttrumental  Means.  The  machinery  of 
government  may  have  been  adequate  to  do 
what  It  wa.s  originally  Intended  to  do.  But  it 
falls  short  of  adequacy  In  the  performance 
of  many  of  the  t;LSks  that  confront  it  today. 
It  has  not.  for  example,  been  intended  for 
the  coordinated  public  management  of  the 
biophysical  environment  Law  and  the  weight 
of  Judicial  precrtlenl  tend  to  favor  partlcu- 
I.irlst  Interests  ecological  concepts  and  the 
public  interest  In  Us  environment  are  as  yet 
m.idequately  developed  in  American  legal 
doctrine" 

(3  Brewer,  Michael,  'Resource  Quality:  New 
Dimensions  and  Problems  for  Public  Pol- 
icy," In  Natural  Resource!:  Quality  and 
QnantUn  i  University  of  California,  1967, 
!)p    197-212) 

"If  natural  resources  are  to  be  managed  in 
conjunction  with  plans  for  economic  growth 
r  broad  qualitative  objectives,  the  programs 
ind  policies  of  the  v.irious  action  agencies 
must  be  CA5ordinaied  To  achieve  this,  plan- 
ning must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  in- 
corporate the  programs  of  all  the  agencies 
concerned.  Planning  on  a  broad  scope  can 
best  be  accomplished  in  a  single,  central 
unit,  which  would  provide  guidelines  for  tlie 
policies  ana  programs  of  t!ie  operational 
agencies. 

"Tlie  functions  of  this  resource  analysis 
unit  may  be  considered  in  two  major  cate- 
gories. The  first  Includes  the  following  func- 
tions: lai  the  identification  of  relevant  prob- 
lems for  analysis;  lb;  the  acquisition  of  ade- 
quate and  timely  d:ita:  ic)  the  competent 
performance  of  the  research  and  analysis 
these  problems  involve;  idi  the  development 
of  analytical  methods  and  procedures  that 
are  relevant  for  the  analysis  of  resource  poli- 
cies, 

"A  second  category  of  functions  is  needed 
If  the  results  of  the  analytical  unit  are  to 
provide  a  basis  for  resource  policy:  (a)  the 
assessment  of  the  implications  of  such  anal- 
ysis for  existing  programs  and  policies;  (b) 
the  making  of  this  information  available  to 
resource  agencies  and  to  the  public;  (c)  the 
utilization  of  the  information  within  the 
decision-making  process, 

"Performance  of  these  functions  requires 
certain  properties  or  conditions  within  the 
;inalysls  unit: 

"1.  A  broad  perspective  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  The  scope  of  concern 
must  Include  all  natural  resources  so  that 
their  interrelationships  may  be  considered 
in  the  formulation  and  analysis  of  relevant 
problems.  Such  a  scope  has  been  approached 


at  the  regional  level  in  the  development  of 
plans  for  river-basin  development,  but  it  Is 
not  broad  enough.  In  terms  of  the  resources 
or  the  geographical  areas  considered,  for 
the  functions  Identified  above 

"2.  Long-run  shifts  in  resource  supply  and 
demand  and  their  relation  to  economic 
growth  must  be  considered  if  federal  re- 
search, development,  and  management  are 
to  elicit  the  greatest  contribution  from  our 
natural  resources.  More  research  i.s  needed 
on  the  timing  of  resource  planning  and  man- 
agement. 

"3.  MultidlscipUnary  .skills  are  needed  in 
the  formulation  of  policies,  and  the  interre- 
lation among  the  phy.sical.  biological,  and 
social  sciences  must  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood. 

"4.  There  should  be  acce.'^s  t<i  both  b overn- 
mental  and  nongovernment.il  analytical 
skills,  facilities,  and  data. 

"5  Specification  of  the  research  problem, 
selection  of  data,  and  interpretation  of  the 
analytical  results  should  be  objective  and 
free  from  bias, 

■'One  of  the  obstacles  in  achieving  a  re- 
search analysis  unit  is  the  unwillingness  of 
the  resource  agencies  to  create  a  siiperau- 
thorlty  for  planning,  whether  it  be  a  de- 
partment or  an  office  under  an  independent 
authority.  Another  obstacle  is  tiie  unwilling- 
ness of  Congress  to  relinquish  its  traditional 
political  role  in  specifying  the  alternatives 
for  resource  programs. 

"The  first  obstacle  may  be  likened  Vi  tlie 
difficulties  encountered  in  proceeding  from 
an  oligopoly  to  a  monopoly.  The  executive 
agencies  have  proceeded  in  a  (/inrf  pro  quo 
pattern  in  the  past.  Tlieir  relationships  and 
alliances  within  the  executive  branch  and 
with  Congress  have  been  predicated  on  this 
modus  operandi.  A  new  pattern  of  deciding 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  who  will  do  it 
holds  the  threat  of  uncertainty  for  individ- 
ual agencies.  New  lines  of  communication, 
bargaining,  and  mutual  reinforcements 
would  be  required  to  protect  and  perpetu.Tte 
a'.^ency  interests, 

'Similarly,  Congressional  objection  .stems 
from  the  threat  of  losing  a  historical  posi- 
tion as  initiator  of  policies  for  federal  re- 
.source  development.  With  the  important 
exception  of  agriculture,  legislative  com- 
mittees, including  the  substantive  and  ap- 
propriation bodies  in  both  hou.ses.  liave 
Initiated  federal  policies  on  natural  resources, 
thus  reversing  the  traditional  'proposinii:'  and 
'disposing'  functions  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

"One  significant  distinction  Ix-tween  the 
executive  resource  agencies  dealing  with 
resources  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  the  strong  research  tradition  of 
the  latter.  Even  before  the  orsanization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Department  fulfilled  research  functions 
greater  in  scope  and  with  a  more  adequate 
technical  staff  than  was  true  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  or  other  resource  agencies. 
This  strong  research  arm  led  t<j  an  inira- 
departmental  analysis  of  problems  and  pos- 
sible solutions  that  culminated  in  strong 
proposals  for  national  policy.  Other  resource 
agencies,  lacking  the  tradition,  the  pro- 
ficiency, and  the  reputation  for  research  of 
high  professional  quality,  were  handicapped 
in  this  regard. 

"Furthermore,  there  was  greater  legisla- 
tive interest  in  resource  development  pro- 
grams than  in  agriculture.  These  programs 
meant  brick-and-motar  projects  with  their 
immediate  impact  on  local  employment  and 
prospects  for  tangible  monuments  to  the 
beneficence  of  local  representatives.  This 
strong  motivation  for  control  over  programs 
and  policy  initiatives  by  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  Increasing  competitiveness 
among  the  executive  resource  agencies  led 
to  an  accumulation  of  power  In  the  legisla- 
tive domain.  Paralleling  this  shift,  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  become  less 


effective  In  executive  branch  cixjrdlnation 
f'.r  national  resource  policies.  Indeed,  since 
the  1930's  this  function  h.as  bi-en  increas- 
ingly taken  over  by  the  Budget  Bureau  Ihis 
unit,  however,  in  the  capacity  of  'broker'  fur 
all  administration  policies,  is  not  structured 
or  staffed  to  perform  this  t:isk  for  the  n.ittiral 
resources  sector 

"The  Inevitable  result  has  been  alliances 
between  the  Individual  resource  bureaus  and 
aiiencles  and  the  legislative  commlltees.  1  lie 
resulting  i)ropo.sals  have  often  been  initi- 
aled by  the  legislative  bodies,  fitted  into  the 
niissifin-oriented  rationale  of  the  resource 
agencies,  and  forwarded  to  the  Budi^et  Bu- 
reau .Al  this  Juncture  the  BudL'et  Bureau 
attempts  to  transform  the  Administration's 
jjroposals  into  legislation.  In  the  process 
there  is  substantial  quid  pro  quo  'trading,' 
during  which  many  ol  the  oricrlnal  jirojiosais 
may  be  scrapped.  "The  Imixirtant  point,  how- 
ever, l.s  that  no  coordinated  .set  of  proposals 
IS  considered  and.  ol  even  greater  unporlance, 
no  overall  guide  for  integrated  develojnnent 
of   rL'.sources  emerges. 

"While  there  are  no  Indications  that  a 
central  analysis  unit  will  be  established  in 
the  immediate  future,  several  concrete  .steps 
recently  taken  show  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  comprehensive,  coordinated  planning  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  n.itural  resources 
quality.  These  changes  effectively  broaden 
the  scope  of  research  in  two  important  areas. 

"Evidence  of  the  first  type  of  change  may 
be  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, Initially  established  in  19G1  to  provide 
.1  •srcretariaf  for  the  Presldent'.s  Recreational 
Resources  Council.  This  Council,  p.irallel  in 
structure  to  the  Water  Resoiirces  Council, 
was  comprised  of  the  secretaries  ol  tlie  four 
resource  departments  and  reported  directly 
to  the  President,  .Staff  for  the  agency  was  to 
be  provided  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, housed  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, but  staffed  by  all  departmenus  repre- 
sented on  the  President's  Recreational  Re- 
sources Council,  Ambiguity  in  the  wording  of 
the  executive  order  establishing  the  office 
made  it  uncertain  whether  the  Bureau  was 
to  become  an  inteeral  organ  of  the  Interior 
Department,  a  niultidepartmental  entity  re- 
porting to  tlie  Council,  with  secondary  re- 
.siKinsibilities  to  all  participatme  depart- 
ments. 

".Some  of  tlie  original  ambiguity  h.is  been 
clarified.  The  Bureati's  budget  became  a  sep- 
arate item  in  the  I(iG5  budget,  and  Its  staffing 
liivs  proceeded  independently  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers, and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  W'ellare.  The  Bureau  ol  Outdoor 
Recreation  seems  to  be  evolving  into  an  in- 
tegral p.irt  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Having  no  physical  programs,  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  oriented  toward  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  Thus  m  its  research  function 
11  will  deal  with  problems  relevant  to  the  en- 
tire Department  of  the  Interior.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  will  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  management  of  individual  re- 
sources, .such  as  water  or  grazing,  u  hlch 
would  unifv  the  impact  of  various  resources 
on  recreation, 

".\  parallel  development  is  the  recent  pas- 
sage in  the  Hou.se  of  the  Watershed  Plan- 
ning Act,  which  legitimizes  the  ad  hoc  Water 
Resources  Council  and  provides  a  basis  for 
the  Council  to  a.ssemble  its  own  staff .  Here 
again  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  re- 
search competence  adequate  to  promulgate 
policies  and  guidelines  for  problems  of  re- 
source quality. 

"If  this  trend  i.-:  conti.iued.  the  executive 
branch  should  be  able  X-^>  initiate  resource 
policies  and  programs  tliat  take  explicit  ac- 
count of  quality  objectives.  Federal  policies 
for  natural  resources  would  then  be  more 
closely  in  line  with  those  for  agriculture, 
restoring  the  traditional  function  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

".Simply  to  criticize  existing  policies  and 
programs  for  their  failure  to  stress  the  qua!- 
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Itv  of  natural  reeourees  Is  neither  mcanlng- 
fvil  nor  constructive  The  present  resource 
agencies  are  not  well  constituted  '.-o  perform 
the  re«earch  and  plannlniff  needed  lo  achieve 
a  comprehensive  prcujrani  TT;e  AdmlnlBtra- 
t!i'!i  appears  "o  t>e  building  up  research  and 
planning  competence  m  several  Interaifency 
ori;anl7:at!i'ns  While  this  approach  vkTU  help 
the  federal  establishment  deal  with  qualita- 
tive problems.  It  does  not  seem  fully  adequate 
for  coping  with  problems  involving  key  pro- 
prams  in  competitive  departments  Problems 
o'  this  type  require  an  .luthonty  with  supyer- 
c  iblnet  status  Although  other  demands  pre- 
'.er.t  The  President  from  giving  these  Issues 
m  >re  than  a  small  percentage  of  his  time, 
their  political  leverage  Is  h!Kh — perhaps  sufB- 
clently  so  thct  these  decisions  will  always 
remain  a  Presidential  fun-tion  " 

"7  I.nng.  Norton  E  New  T  'Sks  for  All  levels 
of  Government"  !n  Em  tronmental  Qualtf'j 
m  a  GroiriTKj  Economy  ijohn.s  Hopkins 
Press.  1966.  pp  141-155» 
■  There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  President 
Is  .iware  of  the  highly  limited  range  of  the 
indicators  that  are  at  present  IncJuded  in  his 
rerM-irts  to  the  Confess  and  the  public  The 
St  itlstlcs  are  narrowly  economic  .iDd  even 
iwrr^'K  ■^^♦h'.n  economics  A  St^te  of  the 
l.':;;<>n  memsmre  that  deals  with  a  more  inclu- 
sive ,ind  more  brondly  relevant  body  of  data 
r(«presentlng  the  human  condition  Is  badly 
needed  Tlie  phlllstlnism  that  has  concerned 
itae'.f  more  with  statistical  accuracy  than 
relevance,  and  that  has  eschewed  the  quall- 
t.itlvely  significant  for  the  qtiantltlvely 
mensurable,  distorts  the  public  definitions 
of  the  situations  that  confront  us  We  are  in 
important  ways  the  prisoners  of  the  meas- 
\ires  that  now  determine  the  facts  we  collect 
..nd  hence  the  limited  and  peculiar  range 
^.f  facts  to  which  -.ve  attend. 

Indicators  of  environmental  quality  need 
to  ;>e  built  into  the  national  public  report- 
ins  system  at  the  Presidential  level.  This 
would  be  a  major  policy  and  institutional 
ch.mge  for  It  would  place  front  and  center  a 
detlnltlon  of  what  the  situation  is  and  what 
It  !s  becocning  The  fact  that  measurements 
cannot  t>e  precisely  made  Is  no  excuse  for 
n  :  making  them,  especially  if  what  is  poe- 
.sibie  ;s  vastly  better  than  dom?  nothing 
We  need  to  realize  that  standards  ;Lre  tools 
tliat  serve  our  purposes  and  are  created  out 
li  iiixman  efforts.  They  do  not  emerge  fully 
accredited  from  nature.  To  await  such  a 
miracle  is  to  avoid  the  necess;iry  political 
task  of  hammering  out  iLgreement  on  pur- 
pc«es  and  the  necessarily  Imperfect,  but  im- 
provable. mean£  of  their  attainment  " 
"8.  Beuscher.  Jacob  H.  Some  New  Machinery 
to  Help  Do  the  Job'  In  Eni-.'-onmental 
Q:ialitt/  :n  a  Ciroumg  Economy  (Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1966,  pp,  156-163) 
(Commentary  on  Norton  Long,  see  7  above | 
"We  •  •  •  need  within  the  Office  of  the 
President  a  Council  of  Environmental  Ad- 
visers. As  Professor  Long  Indicates,  the  Office 
of  the  President  is  a  logical  center  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  reporting  system  on  en- 
vironmental quality  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  co-ordinating  mechanism,  there  will  be 
separate  caches  of  pertinent  scleatlQc,  engi- 
neering economic,  and  other  data  in  a  num- 
ber of  agencies.  Besides,  .is  Professor  Long 
also  points  out.  standards  and  Indicators  of 
danger  need  to  be  evolved  .As  he  says,  they 
wii;  not  emerge  fully  accredited  from  nature. 
W.'-.ere  the  envirotvnental  problem  involves 
n^>  re  than  one  bureau,  as  it  often  does,  we 
cinnot  rely  on  sep.irate  agencies  to  cross 
bureaucratic  lines  .As  technology  constantly 
changes,  we  need  to  orlng  together  related 
facts  and  set  integrated  standards.  When  line 
responsibilities  are  ..^signed  to  public  agen- 
cies in  the  resource  or  environment*!  field 
the  agencies  become  myopic  t.D  problems. 
T.»-iey  also  are  prone  rather  quickiy  to  fill  up 
t:ie  assigned  regulatory  fleid  with  lota  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and  then  to  be  rather 


unresponslv*    to    chanRe    indicated    by    new 
technological  knowledge. 

■  iSo  It  would  be  well  to  have  In  the  Offlce 
of  the  President  ,i  small  group  of  highly 
trained  soleijtists.  economists,  and  public  ad- 
mlnlstrat.on^  e-xjierls  as  technical  Integrators 
constantly  checking  with  the  data  collectors, 
the  .inalyiscrs.  the  certifiers,  the  standard 
milkers  and'  the  regulators  in  the  various 
feder.il  ^gesiclcs  Ihey  would  keep  a  cen- 
traii»;cd  h..rtk  of  selected  data,  check  out 
Interrel.tionfehips  that  might  escape  the  In- 
dividual age;»ci,vs  and  report  to  the  President, 
thus  maklni  his.  pulpit  more  effective.  They 
would  als.)  ec  mmend  to  the  President,  as 
needed,  the  appointment  of  special  t.ask 
forces  for  {)  irtlcular  environment, »1  evalu..- 

tlullS. 

■  .also  neotted  at  the  national  level,  but 
outside  gove/iiment.  is  a  foundation-financed 
Envlronmerelal  .Action  Clearing  House  Its 
library  on  ^nvironmentil  quality  would  be 
complete  and  current.  Its  reports  would  pre- 
sent in  layinen's  oversimplified  terms  cen- 
tral Issues  apd  problems  in  the  Held  It  would 
be  a  source  'of  up-to-d.ito  information  about 
Institutions^  experimentation  find  Innovation 
in  the  fleld.  Includlr?;  new  administrative 
and  legal  techniques  For  example,  the  latest 
inform ^tioii  on  open  space  eisements.  afllu- 
ent  charges  jflood  plain  regulation,  and  scenic 
zonln?  wc'UW  be  available  here." 

"9.  Repcyrt  !p/  the  American  As.^ociation  Jot 
thr  Aavcgnrrment  of  Science  Committee 
to  adt^ife'-the  board  of  directors  concern- 
ing stud^s  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents    that   alter    the   environment,   19G7 

■  For  threi!  billion  years,  life  has  developed 
In  lutimatt  relauonshlp  with  its  environ- 
ment. The  j£'ffectjvene&s  ct  environment  in 
mstalnlng  abundant  life  has  been  based  on 
Its  tendency  to  approximate  an  open  ihermo- 
dynanUc  steady  state,  using  sohir  energy  wi 
the  elaborrAlon  and  recycUns;  of  nutrient 
materials.  Ilils  pattern,  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture contlnjance  and  well-being  of  life.  Is 
vulnerable  'o  htunan  interference,  whether 
for  good  or  111- 

"In  1859.  DiiTwin  demonstrated  that  en- 
vironmental conditions  have  exerted  a  selec- 
tive influence  on  survival  and  reprcxlucUon. 
In  1863.  Mafih  prodticcd  evidence  that  man 
had  become  a  major  natural'  force  capable 
of  profoundly  modifying  his  environment 
.axid  of  lov.^mg  or  destroying  its  potential. 
Man  does  r^odlfy  the  environment;  he  h.xs 
to  use  It.  Bu't  It  is  the  only  environment  man 
has.  and  the  long-term  consequences  of  what 
man  does  are  not  always  predictable.  The 
accelerating  and  highly  visible  effects  of  hu- 
man .vctlvlty.uptn  terrestrial  space,  soil.  air. 
and  water  have  now  become  matters  cf  grave 
imfK>rt. 

"Mans  relation  to  the  environment  Is 
surely  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  society  today  "i'et  these  changes  are 
still  of  limited  public  concern  and  have  been 
given  insufficient  attenuon.  especially  by 
natural  and  social  scientists. 

"Conatnictive  action  will  require  a  deeper 
understanding  of  cultural  values  and  their 
change  over  time,  motivational  changes,  and 
new  institutions,  for  little  can  be  effected 
throUf^h  uncoordinated  Intiividu.tl  enterprise. 
Fortunately,  the  world's  fundamental  eco- 
logical system  is  sufficiently  open  and  flex- 
ible to  permit  a  range  of  choice  In  plannln;* 
and  policy  makln*;  Wise  choices  and  social 
{irrangements  that  assure  their  widespread 
adoption  must  rely  upon  sound  and  ample 
Information  from  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  widely  disseminated. 

We  thirefore  recommend  the  establish- 
ment by  the  AAAS  of  a  continuing  Commis- 
sion on  the  Consequences  of  Environmental 
Alteration 

■  One  objective  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Consequences  <>f  Environmental  Alteration 
woiaid  tie  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
dLscipllned  means  of  collecting  Information, 
planning,    studying,    and    controlling    large- 
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s -lUe  technoloRlca!  Interventions  into  nat- 
ural systems  For  example,  the  Comnii.-slon 
might  establish  committee*  of  speriallsts  to 
anticipate  l.i.rge-sc;ile  interventions  or  to  de- 
tect t.hem  at  an  eiulv  stajje.  and  might  also 
consider  the  establishment  of  uijencies  fcr 
f  irly  reoognillon  of  unexpected  t.tects.  Tlic 
C  .mmlsslon  mljiht  thereiipian  undertake  an 
inquiry  Into  the  proposed  tochnolozlcal 
process  to  determine  what  information 
would  be  required  to  evaluate.  In  advance 
■  •f  enactment,  the  full  ranste  of  effects  of  the 
proposed  intervention. 

"Another  objective  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  proce<liirrs  to  r,  Ruh^te 
l.trge-scale  experimentation  that  Ls  likely  to 
produce  ch.an>;e.s  in  the  biosphere  and  atmos- 
phere that  would  adversely  affect  other  types 
of  sclentltlc  research. 

"In  cases  oi  technological  Interveiitlon  or 
large-scale  scientific  experimentation  la 
•rthich  It  li.  not  potsibk-  i.)  .intic;pit«  all  of  the 
(•onsequencts  that  nilttht  turn  out  to  be 
harmful,  suitable  pr<iK:edure  would  call  for 
designing  into  the  plan  means  of  stoppiii'^ 
the  mtorvenllon  or  the  experiment  i!  dam- 
aging con.sequences  bei^n  i.i  itppear 

"A  third  objective  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  ItiSier  lncrc.-i.sed  undcrsUinding 
of  and  Improved  educition  about  tiie  en- 
vironment and  iuan"s  relation  to  It  Better 
understanding  and  education  are  desirable 
at  several  levels. 

Improved  public  understanding  Is  essen- 
tial, lor  successlul  methods  of  preventing 
great  .ind  perhaps  irreversible  d^mate  to 
the  environment  will  often  require  public 
financing  and  public  acceptance,  and  may 
require  changes  in  l.iw  or  in  social  customs 
or  institutions. 

"  At  neither  midergraduate  lior  graduate 
level  are  there  now  .adequate  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  the  kind  of  problems  wltii 
which  the  Commission  would  be  concerned. 
I.i  most  tases.  these  prVTblcnis  do  not  lit 
into  the  confines  of  single  disciplines  They 
are  not  currently  'fashionable'  In  science. 
Some  I'.re  complicated  and  difficult.  Some- 
times It  takes  a  long  time  to  yet  answers  to 
rcsci'.rch  qucstlor:s.  But  tiie  i:nportr:nce  of 
the  problems  mentioned  above  Is  beyond 
question.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  to  encourage  c.iUeges  and 
•miversitlcs  lo  develop  tniinlng  'ipportuni- 
lics  and  research  arrangements  appropriate 
for  students  who  wu-h  to  work  in  this  rhal- 
lenging  area 

"Communication  of  Information,  research 
findings,  and  the  analysis  of  problems  to 
sc. enlists  Will  also  be  an  objective  of  the 
Commission. 

"One  of  the  t.xsks  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  review,  keep  Informed  about,  and  some- 
times to  liclp  publicize  or  disseminate  re- 
ports cf  studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Ikrological  Society 
(  f  Anirri.a.  the  Const  rvation  Foundation,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  National 
Center  for  .\tmospheric  Retcirch.  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  .Administra- 
tion, the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  US 
Department  of  .^l:riculture.  Industrial  labo- 
ratories, and  other  ageticl"s  that  may  b? 
concerned. 

"Ttie  Commission,  perhaps  itself  or  per- 
haps through  specially  appointed  committees 
or  panels,  would  conduct  siudies  of  partic- 
ular problems. 

"On  occasion,  It  may  be  desirable  for  the 
Commission  to  make  arrangements  to  have 
studies  conducted  by  it  hers  We  recommend 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  consider  request- 
ing the  National  Acadi-my  of  Sciences  to  ar- 
range a  continuing  study  and  scientific 
record  of  the  effects  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  agents  on  soil,  biota,  and  human 
liealth. 

■  If  the  Commission  Is  to  be  effective,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  Association  provide  a  st;iff 
ante  who  is  professionally  qualified. 

"Membership  of  the  Commission  should  be 
broadly   representative,    for   the   problems  It 
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t.ikes  up  should  be  considered  from  social  and 
e.'ithetlc  aa  well  as  scientific  and  technical 
[x)lnts  of  view. 

"Both  continuing  financial  support  for  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  and  special  financ- 
ing for  particular  studies  will  be  required. 

"The  Commission  should  be  able  to  call 
upon  the  other  resources  of  the  Association. 
One  means  of  communication  to  scientists 
would  be  through  symposia  at  the  Associa- 
tion's meetings.  One  p>osslblllty  would  be  to 
organize  symposia  that  would  bring  together 
the  Interests  and  resources  of  several  dis- 
ciplines In  the  analysis  of  the  manifold  ef- 
f.cts  the  automobile  Is  having  on  the  en- 
vironment. Similarly,  other  products  or  de- 
velopments that  have  brought  about  wide- 
spread changes  In  the  environment  could  be 
analyzed  In  public  symposia." 
•  10.  Special  Analyses.  Budget  of  the   United 

States  1969:  Analysis  J — "Federal  Research, 

Development.    :nd   Related   Proprams",   p. 

141  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968) 

"ENVIRONMENTAL  (JUALITY 

"Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  total  Federal 
I  :f ort  related  to  control  and  abatement  of 
pollution.  Tlie  ongoing  Federal  effort  in  10 
agencies  involves  approximately  $250  million 
lor  rese.arch,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion work  relating  to  the  control  of  pollution. 
In  April  1967  a  Conunittee  on  Environmental 
Quality  was  established  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology.  The  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  with  the  assistance 
( f  thl.s  Committee,  will  give  additional  atten- 
tion to  balance  and  priorities  in  scientific 
and  technical  aspects  of  Federal  programs. 
Also  advice  win  be  provided  by  a  continuing 
i'.inel  on  the  Environment  which  is  being 
f.sUibllshed  by  the  Pres!dLiit"s  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee." 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  KFME, 
.in  educational  television  station  oper- 
.iting  on  channel  13  serving  a  large  area 
of  eastern  North  Dakota,  is  celebrating 
4  years  of  great  service  to  this  area. 
Through  the  schools,  colleges,  as  well  as 
television  sets  in  the  home  of  citizens  in 
this  broad  area.  KPTME  has  been  a  dy- 
namic force  for  the  education  of  our 
I  cople. 

Information,  education  and  improve- 
ment have  been  the  stock  in  trade  which 
this  television  service  has  offered  to  our 
jicople  while  operating  on  a  budget  that 
i.s  pale  in  comparison  to  other  efforts  in 
this  area.  To  those  who  have  donated  so 
much  of  themselves  to  make  this  station 
a  reality  at  its  inception  as  well  as  con- 
tinually improving  in  its  development, 
we  should  take  the  time  to  pay  special 
tribute. 


MILITARY  GRANT  AND  SALES 
POLICIES  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
.ve.sterday  I  inserted  in  the  Record  two 
excellent  articles  on  U.S.  military  grant 
and  sales  policies  in  Latin  Ajnerica.  The 
rrticles  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
ever  the  byline  of  John  M.  Goshko. 

Mr.  Goshko's  third  and  last  article  Is 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  his  first  two 
articles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb- 
'lary  6.  1968,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
r.t  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


cxiv- 


|Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  6,  1968] 

Shift  by   United   States  Is   Cmticized — Jet 

Deals  Snarl  L^tin  Policy 

(By  John  M.  Goshko  i 

Lima. — Defense  Secretary  Robert  S,  McNa- 
mara  had  some  soothing  words  not  long  ago 
for  Congressmen  who  feared  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  might  fall  victim  to  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can arms  r.i.ce. 

Testlfyliig  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  last  April,  he  said:  "We  have 
sought,  with  considerable  success,  to  avoid 
diversion  of  Latin  American  r.-sourccs  to  the 
creation  or  support  of  unnecessarily  K'.rgc  or 
sophisticated  military  forces." 

A  Defense  Department  "fact  sheet"  1;  sued 
later  said:  "The  Latin  American  nations 
have  not  been  acquiring  hirpe  amounts  of 
heavy  equipment.  In  contnvsi  to  most  other 
areas  of  the  world,  there  are  no  supersonic 
aircraft  In  Latin  America." 

Now,  less  than  a  year  later,  these  reassur- 
ances echo  mockingly  over  the  shambles  of 
U.S.  arms  policy  toward  Latin  America.  At 
home  and  abroad,  it  has  been  charped  that 
this  policy  is  inconsistent,  hypocritical  and 
at  cross-purposes  with  profe.ssed  U.S.  support 
of  the  Alliance. 

In  Congress,  the  controversy  became  so 
heated  that  It  threatened  to  scuttle  the  whole 
foreign  aid  bill.  The  legislation  that  finally 
emerged  is  so  ImpreciBe  about  future  arms 
shijjments  to  Latin  Anierica  tiiat  ai<:i  and 
policy  administrators  s  ly  tiicy  don't  under- 
stand V.  hat  it  means. 

LATINS  to  get  jy.TS 

The  blowup  was  triggered  by  the  iiew.";  that 
Peru  plans  to  buy  12  to  IC  supersonic  French 
Mirage  Jets,  that  Brazil  Is  nimost  certain  to 
do  the  same  and  that  Argentina  is  negotiat- 
ing for  modern  French  AMX-30  tanks. 

In  reacting  to  the  challenge  of  the  French 
arms  Industry,  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  seemed  to  critics  to  be  abandoning  past 
U.S.  efforts  to  keep  sophisticated  weaponry 
out  of  Latin  America. 

Suddenly.  Washington  reversed  a  K.iic- 
Etanding  ban  on  the  sale  of  tlie  Nortliiop 
supersonic  F-5  Freedom  Fighter  to  Latin  air 
forces.  While  AdmLntstration  s')ijkesmen 
deny  that  this  signaled  a  switch  in  policy, 
they  concede  that  the  F-5  embargo  was  lifted 
In  hopes  of  blocking  Frauct't  iii\ ii,;ion  of 
tlio  Latin  arms  field. 

They  see  a  danger  of  Latin  armed  forces' 
turning  increasingly  to  France  and  ether 
European  arms  vendors.  And  this,  they  warn, 
would  shatter  the  monopoly  that  the  US. 
has  held  since  World  War  II  over  the  training 
and  advising  of  Latin  military  f  Tces. 

price  for  collaboratiox 
Their  argument  amounts  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  U.S.  must  pay  the  price  of 
military  assistance  for  the  political  collabo- 
ration of  the  Latin  armed  forces  In  the  eight 
years  since  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in 
Cuba.  Washington  has  given  high  priority 
to  maintaining  the  Latin  military  as  a  force 
capable  of  checking  Castroite  subversion  in 
the  Hemisphere. 

Opponents  of  this  thesis  say  that  if  the 
purpose  of  cloSe  ties  with  the  Latin  mllit.Try 
is  to  strengthen  its  capacity  to  fi>;ht  guerril- 
las, the  Latins  should  be  equipping  them- 
selves primarily  with  such  ccunterinsurgency 
w'eapons*as  small  arms,  grenades,  jeeps  and 
helicopters. 

SEE  SiXVES  AS   DEFENDiiiHS 

There  h.as  not  been  a  -war  between  two 
Latin  American  countries  since  1942.  and  ob- 
servers discount  the  probability  of  another. 
But  this  has  not  stopped  most  Latin  military 
leader*  from  nourishing  tlie  fiction  of  the 
danger  of  invasion  by  hostile  neighbors.  Thus 
they  emphasize  buying  planes,  tanks  ai.d 
warships — things  that  gratify  their  pride. 

V3.  policy-makers  have  long  anticipated 
that  some  modernization  of  the  Latin  ansenal 
would  become  inevitable  as  old   equipment 


requires  replacement.  TTie  question  Is 
whether  U.S.  efforts  to  be  accommodating 
I  an  be  kept  to  reasonable  levels. 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  (mclals 
c)uote  statistics  to  show  that  the  Latin  arms 
r.ice  is  really  an  "arms  crawl"  Tliey  note  that 
ti.c  repion's  combined  defense  expenditures 
(  urrently  iiveratie  only  I'J  7  per  cent  of  toUil 
L'overument  e.\(>eiidittires.  Of  the  c  'mbined 
Latin  delense  budgets,  only  10  per  cent — 
about  $20'j  niillii'n  — goes  for  military  hard- 
«  are. 

f.s.  ek.strictions 

The  U.S,  Congress  has  si-t  a  ceiling  on  the 
ti'lal  v.lue  of  nniitary  a.-.sistance  and  sales, 
exclusive  of  training.  Including  training  ac- 
tivities, the  U.S.  milit.iry  nt.siitance  packace 
m  L.iiin  Americii  is  now  running  about  598 
inillion  .annually.  Tills  figure  will  drop  during 
tile  conung  year  becau.>=e  tiie  current  aid  bill 
cuts  the  statutory  ceillj.g  Irom  Jiij  nullion  t.j 
;75  nullion. 

This,  oiliclals  point  out,  is  only  about  7  per 
ci'iit  of  all  US,  foreign  military  assistance 
iihd  only  7  per  cent  of  total  U  S.  iud  to  Latin 
Atncnca.  The  slallstics.  they  say.  hardly  sup- 
p.irt  tlie  conclusion  that  tiie  U.S.  is  unduly 
aljcttiiig  nil  arms  race. 

A  ri  ply  might  bo  that  Latin  America's  so- 
cial and  tCi;nomlc  ills  are  as  lartre  as  the 
..niouiit  of  money  available  to  cure  them  is 
.' mall  and  that  Siphornng  niiUlons  of  dollars 
away  Irom  ti.'^ont  social  problems  into  arms 
l.uymg  n.akes  the  Alliance  f  jt  Progress 
i.ieaniii.;less. 

rROTIlER    OhTICERS 

Moit  US,  inilitarv  r.dvisers  have  a  "hroth- 
cr"  cfhcers  svTnpathy  with  the  Latins"  desire 
for  E.dvanctd  e'luipnicnt — regardless  of  its 
utility. 

Since  the  French  began  fiirting  with  tiie 
Laiin  military,  many  U.S.  a'Jvisers  liave  also 
argued  tiiat  the  U.S.  stands  to  lose  the  finan- 
cial lienelits  cf  Liitin  arms  s.Ues.  The  reaction 
in  La'.in  Aincricii  !:as  been  to  decry  tiie 
"hypocrisy"'  of  the  United  Sia!,es  in  rusliing 
lurward  v.ith  supersonic  phuies  when  it  ap- 
pears the  nionej  wU  go  to  Paris  rather  than 
\v'as!iingion. 

All  this  has  increased  the  number  of 
critics,  especially  in  Congress,  wiio  believe 
that  llie  iittempt  to  sf;;y  out  in  front  of 
cfjmpeting  arms  merchants  can  only  iiicre.ase 
tiie  Latin  military's  power  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  -Alliance  for  Progress.  Many  tliink  the 
U.S.  should  refuse  to  sell  Latin  America  any- 
thing but  internal-security  weapons.  Some 
even  want  to  discourage  Latin  countries  that 
persist  in  buying  planes,  ships  and  tanks 
by  refusing  them  credit  assistance  and  by 
making  reductions  in  nonmilitary  aid. 

A  watered-down  version  of  this  idea, 
directing  President  Johnson  to  cut  aid  to 
countries  whose  arms  purchases  lie  deems 
'"excessive."'  is  wntten  into  tiie  current  for- 
eign aid  bill.  But  because  it  falls  to  spell 
out  standards  for  excessiveness.  its  main  ef- 
fect seems  to  have  been  to  cause  confusion 
in  policy-making  circles. 

Most  U.S.  officials  look  with  dismay  at  tlie 
use  of  aid  as  a  lever  for  holding  do';ra  tiie 
arms  race.  They  think  it  would  cause  tlie 
proud  Latin  military  to  become  more  stub- 
born and  accelerate  its  movement  away  from 
U.S.  influence. 

EISSE.VTING    VIEW 

Advocates  of  a  tough  line  concede  that 
punitive  aid  reductions  would  cause  some 
hard  feelings,  and  that  civilian  fovernment 
programs  would  be  penalized  by  disciplinary 
moves  aimed  at  the  military. 

But.  in  the  long  run.  they  believe  the  mili- 
tary would  also  feel  the  plncli.  Until  the 
armed  forces  are  willing  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  powers,  they  say,  chances  of 
making  real  progress  in  Latin  America  will 
be  minimal,  anyhow. 

These  critics  are  not  disturbed  by  feara 
tiiat  France  or  other  nations  might  replace 
the  U.S.  as  mentor  of  Latic  armed  forces. 
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Prance's  basic  liuerests  He  elsewhere,  they 
point  nut  ,ind  the  de  Oaiille  government  has 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  ability  to  do 
much  in  Latin  America 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Johnson  Admlnls- 
•n'lon  would  test  a  toucher  line  over  the 
Nni?  haul  that  would  be  necessary  for  It  to 
ainw  results  But  US  policymakers  concede 
privately  that  arms  policy  toward  Latin 
America  has  run  off  the  rails 

NEW     APPROACH     I/RGFO 

No  .>ne  seriously  believes  the  wreckai?e 
can  be  put  together  again  simply  by  decid- 
ing  to  sell   the  P  5    Everyone  agrees  a  new 


approach  is  needed  But  so  fir  there  Is  no 
consensus  on  what  It  should   be 

Some  favor  a  modified  get-tough  line  using 
the  carrot  as  well  as  the  stick  Others  would 
attempt  to  win  agreement  from  all  arms- 
producing  countries  not  to  exploit  the  Latin 
market  Still  others  hope  the  Ijttlns  them- 
selves can  be  Induced  to  get  together  and 
agree  on    voluntary   arms   limitations 

But  It  Is  doubtfvil  that  any  of  these  Ideaa 
can  be  realized  In  the  foreseeable  future 
The  I^ttn  armed  forces  will  probably  con- 
tinue In  their  present  course  and  the  U  S  Is 
likely  to  find  Justifications  for  tjivlng  them 
what  they  want 


PUOFILE  Of  LATIN  MILITARY. 


Armwl  lofcei 

^  Delense  budget 
•  at  percent  ol 

Country 

ptnonnel 

Population 

Numbwal 

Total  a.r 

1  (in  thouunds) 

(percent) 

grot!  national 

iighleri 

lofce  planes 

pioduci 

70 

Argentina            

IJ7 

0« 

M 

375 

Bolivia 

15 

1 

?  0 

4 

70 

Biaiil 

194 

2 

3  2 

40 

525 

Chile 

60 

6 

2.5 

41 

221 

ColomOa 

48 

J 

1  3 

6 

150 

Costa  Rca 

l 

I 

4 

Dominican  Republic 

19 

5 

3.9 

40 

110 

tcuador 

JO 

4 

to 

18 

60 

i  1  ?Tllv«r)or     - 

i 

.2 

1.2 

6 

40 

Guatemala 

9 

2 

9 

15 

40 

llaili 

5 

I 

M 

4 

25 

Honduias 

4 

2 

12 

?0 

50 

Meiico 

ea 

■* 

< 

30 

200 

Nicaragua 

7 

4 

1  6 

19 

60 

Panama 

! 

3 

1 

Paraguay 

20 

1   0 

2.1 

35 

Peru 

54 

e 

3.1 

70 

250 

Uruguay     

IS 

.6 

t.  5 

10 

60 

Veneiuela.,.,.;^   _ 

30 

3 

2.2 

60 

240 

Total 

7?0 

3 

7  4 

453 

2.611 

United  Stales    . 

3,  38; 

1  ; 

9  2 

20. 658 

From  rablei  accompanying  ' 

The  latm  American  Military."  publnhed  by  a  subcornmittee  ol  Senate  For«t(n  Relations  Committee 

Mojl  tiguiej  are  (or  1966 

US 

Government  dgures  are  <"'  HM  v»«r 

v^  VIETNAM       THE     AMERICAN 
DILEMMA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  today  there  i.s  a 
thou«ht-provoking  lead  editorial  •Viet- 
nam. The  American  Dikrnma  ' 

In  that  this  editorial  enipha-sizes  that 
aspect  of  the  conflict  which  haa  Ions? 
given  me  apprehen.>.ion.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in.serted  ut  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  bt'in«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietnam     The   .\merican    Dilemma 

The  savage  Communist  attacks  on  Saigon 
and  the  provincial  capitals  underscore  what' 
has  always  been  ;i  fundamental  question 
about  the  .American  Involvement  The  qual- 
ity of  the  determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese ijfivetnment  and  people  In  turn,  the 
question  poses  a  warning  for  the  U  S. 

It  may  be*  true,  as  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara  were  maintaining  Sunday  on 
■'Meet  the  Press.  '  that  the  enemy  failed  to 
win  a  military  victory  or  take  any  city,  al- 
though lighting  was  still  grilng  on  m  Saigon 
yesterday  and  the  Reds  held  large  sections  of 
Hue  True  also  that.  In  this  type  of  war. 
neither  the  South  Vletn.imese  nor  the  VS. 
forces  can  wholly  protect  the  cltles-and  the 
populace  froin  terrorist  assaults. 

Granted,  further,  that  the  politically  con- 
.sclous  elements  of  the  population  are  at  least 
vocally  antl-Communlst  The  peasantry  may 
be  largely  apathetic  or  understandably  eager 
for  peace  at  almost  any  price,  but  the  govern- 
ment olflcUils.  the  political  parties  and  the 
religious  sects  sound  firm  in  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  Hanoi's  donilnatliai 

None  of  this,  however  exercises  the  grim 
doubts  about  the  viability  and  will  of  South 


Vietnam  as  .t  nation  we  .ire  trying  to  help. 
Something,  our  Mr.  Keatley  writes  el.sewhere 
on  this  page  today,  must  be  awfully  wrong 

The  fact  that  the  C'ommunl.sts  were  .ible 
to  infiltrate  on  such  a  scale  and  do  so  much 
tlam.age  is  strong  ground  for  suspecting  that 
they  had  the  covert  support  of  .sonie  nomi- 
nally antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese, 
perh.ips  even  within  the  government  No  one 
knows  that  the  Vletcong-North  Vietnamese 
objective  .ictu.illv  was  to  t-apture  cities  or 
overthrow  the  ktovernment  the  aim  may  have 
been  that  which  has  been  accomplished —a 
terrible  clemorallzallon.  showing  up.  for  ail 
the  South  Vietnamese  i  and  the  US  )  to  see, 
the  frailty  of  the  government  and  Its  military 
lorces 

Mr  Rusk  and  Mr  McNamara.  while  claim- 
ing the  Communists  had  failed  militarily. 
had  to  concede  that  they  had  intllcted  severe 
psychological  blows.  In  the  thoughtful  words 
of  -Ma.x  FYankei  of  the  New  York  Times.  In- 
creasingly the  name  of  the  game  lut  there  is 
who  can  protect  whom  from  whom  The 
South  Vietnamese  government,  with  all  the 
vast  Mid  of  the  U  S  .  has  revealed  us  Inability 
to  provide  security  for  large  masses  of  people 
in  countryside  and  city 

rhe  US.  of  course,  has  all  along  been 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese nation  dissolving,  as  It  *ere,  before 
Its  eyes  For  our  part,  we  have  said  from 
the  beginning  that  the  outcome  of  the  U.S. 
efforts  would  be  in  doubt  unless  the  govern- 
ment .»nd  people  were  fully  committed  It 
may  be  a  cliche,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
US  cannot  effectively  give  mlUt;iry  aid  to 
another  country  unless  that  country  is  de- 
termined to  help  Itself  stay  out  of  the  Com- 
munist grip 

Now  we  supp<j6e  the  Saigon  government 
will  manage  to  stay  m  power,  or  if  It  goes 
there  wilt  be  another,  as  there  have  been 
so  ruaJiy.  But  If  It  doesn't  really  have  the 
support  cf  most  of  the  people  or  the  ability 


to  save  them  Iroin  nation-wide  l error  and 
murder,  how  good  Is  It?  What,  indeed  is  the 
V  S   trying  to  save? 

This  same  South  Vietnamese  government, 
moreover,  is  .showing  something  of  an  antl- 
Anierlcan  bias  It  will  not  take  the  steps  o\ir 
lut^rltles  consider  essential:  Make  a  full 
war  effort,  get  the  South  Vietnamese  iirmy 
In  fighting  shape,  crack  down  on  the  un- 
speakable corruption  and  Inexcusable  ml.s- 
allocation  of  US  aid  And  It  tells  VVashinj;- 
ton  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  .-i.ilgon 
regime  Is  running  the  show,  including  the 
search  for  peace:  It  doesn't  want  bllater.tl 
U  S  -Han<il  ne.gotlating 

The  temptation  therefore  may  grow  for 
the  U.S.  out  of  frustration  with  the  Saigon 
generals  and  the  slow  progress  of  the  war 
to  take  over  the  nation,  keeping  a  facade 
government  but  In  fact  finally  w.igmg  a  war 
the  way  our  military  leaders  believe  It  should 
be  waged. 

Any  Idea  of  that  sort  of  escalation,  it  yeems 
to  us.  Is  a  counsel  of  desperation.  It  would 
probably  mean  fighting,  for  a  while,  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  as  well  as  the 
Communists  More  important.  It  would  un- 
dermine our  case  for  being  there  We  .ire 
mired  down  badly  enough  ;is  It  Is;  let's  not 
make  It  worse 

One  can  strive  to  be  optimistic,  hoping  that 
the  attacks  of  the  past  week  .ire  the  enemy  .- 
last  big  drive  before  agreeing  to  peace  t.ilks 
One  can  still  figure  that  the  danger.s  of  pull- 
ing out  —  m  terms  of  Communist  aggression 
throughout  .Southe;i,st  .\sla  .md  maybe  be- 
yond are  greater  than  the  dangers  of  staying 
in 

'i'et  It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  Communist  r.nslaiight  has  gravely 
deepened  the  -American  dilemma.  It  raises  in 
the  starkest  form  iifit  unly  the  questioiiSo! 
weakness  In  Saigon  ^t  of  whether  the  T/.S 
effort  Is  re.ichlni;  .;  point  i.f  diininlbhmg 
returns. 


GUADALUPE  MOUNTAIN.S  NATIONAL 
PARK  STILL  UNFUNDED— WEST 
TEXAS  rilAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
REQUESTS  FUNDING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
west  Texas  one  of  the  preat  sights  of  our 
Nation  ri.ses  above  the  plains — the  Guad- 
altipo  Mountains,  declared  a  national 
I>ark  In  1966  by  congressional  action 
These  beautiful,  ruuged  mountains  will 
provide  an  attraction  for  Americans  on 
\'acation  for  years  to  come,  thanks  to 
this  concerted  action  by  Congress,  I  hope 
that  ever>'  Member  of  Congress  who 
acted  on  that  bill  will  have  the  chance 
to  visit  this  magnificent  range,  and  to 
view  the  craggy,  colorful  scenery  which 
remains  one  of  the  great  attractions  ot 
the  wild  west 

However,  it  will  be  some  time  now  be- 
fore anyone.  Member  of  Coiif-ress  or 
private  citizen,  will  be  able  to  \  Isit  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
The  park,  although  created  in  1966  by 
act  of  Congress,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted: m  fact,  development  of  the  park 
cannot  yet  even  be  begun.  For  only  one- 
third  of  the  funds  needed  to  make  this 
area  public  property,  open  to  all  Amer- 
icans, was  appropriated  during  the  last 
Congress. 

The  people  of  west  Texas  were  jubilant 
in  1966.  when  they  heard  that  the  mag- 
nificent range  which  had  so  long  towered 
over  their  western  horizon  had  been  de- 
clared a  national  i^ark.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  been  waiting  for  it  to  open,  so 
that  they  and  all  Americans  could  en- 
joy the  country  which  forms  an  impres- 
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sive  part  of  the  American  West.  They 
are  still  waiting,  puzzled,  while  reports 
pour  in  of  overcrowding  in  our  national 
!  arks  and  of  insufficient  room  for  the 
Ijeople  of  America. 

Recently,  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  headed  by  Jack  G.  Springer 
;;nd  Don  Wooten,  expressed  its  concern 
in  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
t:ie  board  of  directors.  West  Texas,  rep- 
i.sented  by  this  concerned  body,  has  long 
known  the  beauty  which  lay  in  this  cor- 
ner of  their  State.  They  urge  that  Con- 
gress act  now,  that  development  be 
begun,  that  the  land  be  acquired,  and 
the  park  be  opened  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.-imt  that  the  resolution  by  West  Texas' 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Abilene, 
Tex. 

Resolved,  that  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Its  Specl.ai  Park  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  In  Fall  Meeting  In  Port  Worth, 
November  30,  1967,  respectfully  requests  and 
urges  the  Members  of  the  V/est  Texas  Dele- 
^Mtion  in  Congress  and  Texas'  two  United 
.■-•tates  Senators  to  continue  support  for 
;  inds  to  iicqulre  the  necessary  additional 
l.md  and  Immediate  development  of  the 
;:ewly  designated  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
■  lonal  Park  In  West  Texas; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  again  ex- 
tress  our  appreciation  to  the  above  named 
:or  their  past  support  and  work  for  the  cre- 
.ition  of  this  preat  new  scenic,  recreational 
:ind  hlst<irlc  attraction;  and 

Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution— together  with  our  sincere  thanks  for 
•he  leadership  shown  in  this  worthwhile 
project — be  sent  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  SENATORS 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afternoon  a  joint  statement  was  is- 
.Nucd  by  35  Senators  expressing  in  un- 
i(luivocal  terms  a  determination  to  insist 
tipon  protecting  all  of  the  activities 
vliich  would  be  protected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  \ersion  of  H.R. 
-516.  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  signers  of 
that  statement. 

I  believe  the  statement  accurately  mir- 
rors the  mood  of  the  Senate  today.  When 
;ill  the  talkint;  is  done,  I  bplievo  that  we 
will  follow  the  course  staked  out  by  the 
House  cf  Roprrsentatnes.  which  ap- 
1  roved  a  basically  similar  bill  by  over- 
'.\helmuig  vole  last  Aueust. 

In  view  of  tlie  importance  of  this  state- 
tncnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bcin^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Statfmemt  of  Senators  on  Legislation 

To  Protect  Against  Violent  Interference 

WliH  Civil  Rights.  February  5,  1963 

The  following  statement  was  l.^sued  today 
I  y  those  Senators  whose  names  are  listed 
■  -'clow: 

"We  want  to  reemphasize  our  strong  sup- 
jjort  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  2516,  which  is  now  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate.  We  understand 
tiiat  discussions  are  going  on  at  the  present 


time  about  the  development  of  an  amended 
version  of  this  legislation,  and  we  therefore 
think  it  relevant  to  call  attention  to  our  po- 
sition at  this  time. 

"The  version  of  the  legislation  which  is 
before  the  Senate  Is  a  moderate  but  extremely 
vital  piece  of  legislation  for  which  there  is 
the  strongest  of  precedent  The  constitu- 
tional theory  upon  which  It  is  premised  also 
underlay  the  protections  which  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  provided  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  voting  rights  activity.  And  ti;e  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  made 
it  clear  in  recent  decisions  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  appro.ach  is  constitu- 
tional. 

"Moreover,  all  that  this  legislation  .tcekg 
to  do  Is  to  provide  a  concurrent  federal  juris- 
diction to  handle  the  prosecution  ol  crimes 
which  are  or  should  be  co\ered  by  and  pun- 
ished under  State  law.  Concurrent  federal 
jurisdiction  for  the  protection  ol  civil  rights 
from  violent  interference  is  necessary  be- 
cause state  authorities  In  a  great  number  of 
cases  have  not  provided  adequate  protection 
In  view  of  this  moderate  aim.  we  cannot  slate 
too  strongly  our  view  that  the  coveraa;e  which 
is  provided  by  the  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  must  not  be  diminished. 
Whatever  constitutional  theory  or  theories 
are  used  as  the  basis  for  this  legislation,  we 
believe  firmly  that  its  coverage  must  not  be 
less  than  that  Involved  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee version  of  the  bill.  Indeed,  icijisialitin 
similar  in  structure  and  coverage  has  airc.dy 
passed  the  House — by  the  overwhelming  vote 
of  326-93  on  August  16,  1967." 

Birch  Bayh,  Edward  W  Brooke.  Quen- 
TIN  N.  Burdick,  Clifford  P.  Ca.se.  Jo- 
seph S.  Clark,  Thomas  J  Dodd.  Hiram 
L.  FoNC,  Ernest  Grlteninc.  Fred  R. 
Harris,  PHiLrp  A.  Hart.  'Va.nce  Hartke. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield.  He.nry  M.  Jackso.nj. 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Edward  M.  Ke.mnfdy, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Thomas  H.  Ku- 
CHEL,  Edward  V.  Long.  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy.  Gale 
W.  McGee,  George  S.  McGovern, 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  Lle  Metcalf, 
Walter  F.  Mondale.  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Wayne  Morse.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Willl\m  Pro.xmire. 
Ab.iaham  Ribicoff,  Hugh  Scott.  Jo- 
seph D.  Tydings,  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  Stephen  M.  Young. 


GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY     OF     THE 
UKRAINIAN     NATIONAL     REPUBLIC 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  of  the  year  is  an  appropriate  day  for 
us  to  remember  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  liberty  which  we  enjoy  as  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Liberty,  justice  and  equality  are 
things  that  we  should  cherish  by  appro- 
priate moments  of  remembrance  for  sac- 
rifloes  which  have  been  made  to  guaran- 
tee them  for  us.  I  have  just  returned 
from  one  of  the  frontiers  of  this  freedom, 
from  places  such  as  Saipan  and  Kwaja- 
lein  where  so  many  Americans  have  given 
of  themselves  during  World  War  II  to 
assure  us  today  of  these  freedoms. 

I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  that  we 
stop  for  a  few  moments  to  remember  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  the 
freedom  loving  people  of  the  Ukraine 
who  have  given  of  themselves  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  peace  iind  freedom  for 
their  people.  The  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  is  this 
year,  and  I  feel  strongly  that  this  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian 
independence  should  be  remembered  by 
all  people  who  cherish  individual  liberty. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  through  its 
inclusion  in  the  Record  that  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  can  make  ap- 
propriate recogTiltlon  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  m 
North  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  signed  by  the  Honorable 
Wielean  L.  Gery,  dated  January  15,  1968, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  On  January  22,  1968,  Ukrainians 
in  North  Dakota  and  throughout  the  free 
world  will  solemnly  observe  the  50th  annl- 
vers^try  of  the  proclamation  of  a  free  Ukrain- 
ian state,  and 

Whereas,  After  a  defensive  war  lasting  4 
years,  the  Ukrainian  state  was  destroyed  In 
1920  and  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  installed,  later 
becoming  a  member  state  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and 

Whereas,  The  once  free  Ukraine  Is  now  no 
more  than  a  colony  of  Communist  Russia  and 
its  v.ist  human  and  economic  resources  are 
being  exploited  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
communism,  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress  and 
t!ie  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  recognized  the  legitimate  right  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  by  respectively  enacting 
imd  signing  the  "Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olutions" In  July,  1959,  which  enumerated 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved and  dominated  by  Communist  Russia, 
and 

Whereas,  Some  25,000  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  now  living  In  North  Da- 
kota have  made  significant  contributions  to 
both  state  and  nation, 

Now  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday,  January  22.  1968,  jis 
"Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  North 
Dakota,"  and  urge  all  citizens  to  demonstrate 
tlielr  sympathy  with  an  understanding  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  to  p.galn 
achieve  its  rightful  inheritance  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  liand 
nnd  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Great  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  be  atlixed  the  15th  clay  of 
January,  1968. 

'William  L.  Guy. 

Governor. 


EDUCATION   IN   CONGRESS   IN    1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
"Education,  the  Fifth  Freedom" — Presi- 
dent Johnson's  mes.sape  on  education — 
is  at  once  a  document  of  inspiration  and 
disappointment. 

It  is  inspirational  because  it  eloquently 
invokes  the  highest  aspirations  f<nd 
ideals  of  this  Nation  r.nd  directs  them 
toward  improving  the  process  whereby 
we  impart  knowledee  to  our  children.  It 
ranges  from  preschool  to  postgraduate 
education  and  addresses  itself  to  improv- 
ing equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
to  bridging  the  gap  between  education 
and  v.ork,  and  to  eliminating  both  eco- 
nomic and  racial  barriers  to  liigher 
education. 

These  are  lofty  and  admirable  goals — 
of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  when 
placed  in  the  context  of  the  funding  re- 
quested in  the  budget,  these  lofty  and 
admirable  goals,  this  inspiration,  result 
in  disappointment — in  an  awareness  that 
perhaps  T.  S.  EUot  v.-as  right  when  In 
"The  Hollow  Men"  he  wTote: 
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Asd  tbe  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow 

Diir'.ni?  the  last  session,  Contjress 
;>a.sspd  into  law  the  Bilingual  F^ducation 
Act  which  I  introduced  and  worked  for 
Authorl/ation  for  this  vitally  needed 
legislative  item  was  set  by  Consjress  at 
S30  million  for  fiscal  1969.  yet  the  budget 
request  is  for  only  $5  million  This  sort 
of  tokenism  will  not  do  for  the  nearly  2 
million  Mexican-Americans  of  our  Na- 
tion who  are  cut  off  from  full  participa- 
tion in  the  educational  process  by  a 
bariier  of  lanauage 

BETWEtN  THE  IDEA  *ND  THE  REAMTY 

In  his  message  the  President  urged  us 
"to  extend  and  strengthen  the  Higher 
Education  P'acihties  Act  of  1963  '  Under 
this  act  Congress  last  year  authorized 
appropriations  of  5936  nullifin  for  con- 
.-.truction  of  undergraduate  facilities,  yet 
the  appropriation  rtxiuested  m  the 
budget  amounts  to  only  S67  million.  And 
imder  this  act  we  authorized  last  vear 
the  appropriation  of  $120  iiuUion  for  the 
construction  of  graduate  scliool  facilities, 
vet  this  has  been  cut  back  to  only  .S8 
iiuUion  I  have  received  a  tremendous 
number  of  letters  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  all  over  the  State  of 
Texas  who  already  are  sutTcring  because 
of  the  decision  to  cut  back  on  construc- 
tion of  college  facilities. 

RETWFt  N  THE   MOTION  AND  THE  ACT 

In  his  message  the  President  an- 
noiuiced  that  he  is  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
to  begin  preparing  a  long-range  plan  for 
the  support  of  higher  education  m  Amer- 
ica I  endorse  and  embrace  this  proposal, 
and  last  fall  introduced  legislation — the 
Universal  Postsecondaiy  Educational 
Opportunity  Act — which  would  accom- 
plish substantially  the  same  purpose 

In  proposing  the  Educational  Oppor- 
timity  Act  of  1968  the  President  urges  us 
to  unify  and  simplify  several  student 
aid  programs — college  work-study  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants,  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans— so 
that  each  college  can  devise  a  flexible 
plan  of  aid  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
student. ' 

The  goal  of  providing  flexible  aid 
tailored  to  each  student  is  admirable, 
but  until  the  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  returns  to  Congress 
with  an  acceptable  plan  of  aid  to  post- 
secondary  education  I  urge  caution  on 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  tampering 
witli  the  loan  program  set  forth  in  the 
National  Defens.e  Education  Act.  I 
pledge  myself  to  scrutinize  this  section 
of  the  Educational  Opportunity  Act 
of  1968  with  great  care  to  see  to  it  that 
no  erosion  is  made  of  the  NDEA  loan 
provision 

In  declaring  another  es.sentlal  human 
freedom,  the  fifth  freedom — freedom 
from  Ignorance — the  President  has  chal- 
lenged the  Congress  He  states  that — 

Wp  Lttii  ^er  I  !u'A  spirit  stirring  in  .America, 
niuving  1.^  •"  ire.ss  .mew  the  central  im- 
portance uf  fUucatlon. 

But  he  concludes  that — 
That  new  spirit  tanuot  be  fully  measured 
In  dollars  ur  enrollment  figures. 


That  "spirif  invoked  by  the  President 
is  the  "idea"  and  the  motion"  invoked 
by  T  S  Eliot  And  the  lack  of  dollars  is 
Eliot's  shadow  "  Working  within  the 
framework  of  a  limited  budget  and  the 
need  to  establish  priorities  let  us  strive 
to  prove  Eliot  wrong;  let  us  keep  the 
shadow  from  falling 


A  CRUMBLING  POLICY 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  a 
realistic  appraisal  which  fully  confinns 
everything'  I  have  been  saying  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  nearly  4  .vears. 
i.'i  protest  against  our  military  interven- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia,  is  validated  bv  a 
luU-page  editorial  comment  by  Walter 
Lippmann  In  the  current — F'ebruary  12 — 
issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 

The  administration  should  take  this 
.-olemn  warning  and  penetrating  analysis 
by  the  most  knowledgeable  of  our  public 
commentators  to  heart  and  start  reori- 
enting, or  rather  deorienting.  it.self  with 
the  purpose  of  developing  an  etTectlve 
means  of  withdrawing  from  our  o\ct- 
bloated  and  overextended  position  in 
Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Walter  Lippmann,  entitled  A 
Crumbling  Policy,"  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.■\   Cnt  MBLiNG   Policy 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann  ( 

The  .seizure  of  the  Pueblo  has  brought 
home  to  us  that  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
.\sla  lie  the  outer  limits  of  our  conventional 
military  power.  It  lias  been  a  humiliating 
Affair  But  it  u  only  an  Incident  In  a  chain  of 
events  wlilch  tonclie.s  the  siinie  lessoti.  that 
the  Johnson-Rusk  Asl;in  policy  Is  a  mlscalcu- 
l.ltlon  of  our  own  power  in  relation  to  the 
power  that  can  be  arrayed  against  us. 

The  Pueblo  affair  has  made  all  but  the 
most  irresponsible  reali/.e  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lirtie  a  second  land  war  in  .Asia  This 
realization  has  <  ome  to  us  a  lew  weeks  after 
Oreat  Britain,  our  only  important  and  in- 
dependent .Tlly  111  the  world,  has  announced 
that  she  will  abandon  her  role  as  a  military 
power  m  South  .Asia-  from  Suez  to  Singa- 
pore* This  leaves  us  without  the  support  of 
a  single  large  power  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  withdrawal  of  Britain  from  .Asia  confirms 
the  total  Isolation  of  the  United  States. 

The  fin.ancial  crisis  which  caused  the  Brit- 
ish decision  to  withdraw  left  the  dolLar  ex- 
posed .ind  vulnerable  By  various  devices  at 
home  .ind  abroad  a  crisis  has  been  averted.' 
But  If  the  War  in  Asia  spreads  and  intensifies, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  finan- 
cial devices  and  |>alllatlves  will  break  down. 
This  may  well  rause  a  worldwide  financial 
crisis. 

Our  International  financial  troubles  have 
now  been  capped  by  the  domestic  budget 
Because  it  is  lmp<.>6sible  to  foresee  the  course 
of  the  war.  It  Is  a  mystifying  budget.  The 
only  certain  thing  about  it  Is  that  It  marks 
the  end  of  the  great  war"  on  poverty  .ind 
the  promises  of  a  "Great  Society  '• 

Amidst  all  these  troubles  we  are  facing 
the  biggest  battle  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
In  this  battle.  Oeneral  \4'estmoreland  does 
not  have  the  initiative. 

ATTEMPTI.NC    THE    IMPOSSIBLE 

The  =erles  of  setbacks  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Johnson-Rusk  policy  In  Asia 
Is  crumbling  What  Is  crumbling  is  the  no- 
tion that  the  United  Slates  can  by  military 
force  determine  the  order  uf  things  on  the 
continent  of  A£la. 


We  have  had  plenty  of  warning  frun 
.American  soldiers  and  American  experts  net 
to  attempt  the  impossible  In  Asia  Thev 
have  told  us  that  we  cannot  inv.ide  and 
conquer,  that  we  cannot  'contain  '  by  sur- 
r  lunding.  the  masses  of  Asian  peasants 

It  Is  not  neces-sary  to  read  Chinese  .ind 
S.inskrit  in  order  to  understand  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  strategic  and  military  rela- 
tionship between  America  and  Asia  It  is 
necessary  only  to  lixik  at  a  map  and  t  ■ 
study  the  statistics  The  Johnson-Rusk  p  ■!- 
Icy  in  Asia  Is  based  on  the  assumpl:..n 
that  200  million  Americans,  because  thoy 
liave  a  superior  technology,  can  lead  and 
direct  the  two-thirds  of  the  human  race 
which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Asia  It  can- 
not be  done 

The  size  of  Asia  is  too  great  TTie  distance 
fr 'in  America  is  too  great  The  distrust  uf 
the  Western  white  man's  rule  is  too  great 
The  reluctance  of  the  Western  white  man 
to  go  bankrvipt  and  die  is  too  great.  The 
foundations  of  the  policy  are  rotten,  and 
they  were  bound  to  crumble 

The  Pueblo  reminds  u.s  that  In  making  the 
strategic  mistake  of  engaging  the  Inilk  .  ; 
our  military  power  at  one  |>oint  like  Viit- 
nam.  the  response  can  and  will  break  out  at 
other  points.  The  war  is  .ilrc.idy  spreadinc 
into  Laos.  Thailand.  Cambodia  .ind  Kore  i 
perhaps  it  win  spread  to  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
perhaps  to  the  Middle  East.  The  Johnson- 
Rusk  policy  of  containment  ■  is  like  trying 
to  squeeze  a  gallon  of  water  Into  a  pint-size 
bottle. 

NO    VICTORY    IN    ASIA 

The  cardinal  mistake  in  W.-ushlngton  ha.^. 
however,  been  the  failure  to  realize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  and  would  not  allow 
us  to  win  the  war  in  Asia.  This  quite  .'^eU- 
evident  truth  has  now  been  reatlirmed  by 
Chairman  Kosygln  In  his  interview  with  Life 
magazine  "The  United  States  cannot  dele.it 
Vietnam.  And  we  tor  our  inirt  will  do  all  we 
can  so  that  the  United  States  does  not  defeat 
Vietnam  " 

Despite  the  Communist  habit  of  making 
big  threats,  this  Is  a  very  serious  statement 
For  in  this  case  the  Soviet  Union  not  cnlv 
has  real  reasons  for  helping  Vietnam  but  it 
has  the  practical  .ibillty  to  do  what  It  says 
it  will  do.  We  cannot  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  supplying  Nortli  Vietnam,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  China  will  not  interfere 

But  besides  supplying  Hanoi,  the  Soviet 
Uniiiu  can  unleash  or  foment  outbreaks  at  . 
dozen  places  from  Korea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Even  the  blindest  among  tis  cm  see 
that  the  United  States,  which  has  no  effective 
ally  In  the  world,  cannot  have  military  supe- 
riority all  over  the  globe. 

Until  the  miscalculations  of  our  present 
policy  are  understood,  the  formation  of  a 
constructive  policy  in  the  emerging  and 
awakened  .Asian  continent  will  not  be  possi- 
ble We  are  witnessing  the  frustr.iiion  of  .i 
military  policy  Until  we  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  mistake  which  has  caused  it. 
we  shall  have  little  political  Influence  in 
.Asian  affairs. 


Fcbruarii  C,   19(18 
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PUEBLO"   INCIDENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  in  dealm-  with  the  Puvblv 
crisis  the  President  has  heard  a  L'reat 
deal  from  the  people  back  home.  I  think 
the  same  can  be  said  for  each  .Senator 
and  Member  of  Congress.  Tlic  .'Xmencan 
people  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  Pt'ehlo  and  have  been  insulted  and 
offended  ly  the  actions  of  the  Korean 
Communists. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  shi,) 
was  in  international  waters:  conse- 
quently this  is  a  very  serious  act  against 
not  only  our  Navy  or  the  Government. 
but  the  .American  people. 


Most  of  the  letters  being  written  to  me 
reflect  the  grave  concern  of  the  people 
iif  Utah.  Such  a  letter  Is  one  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Harry  J.  Glick,  who  has 
clearly  and  lucidly  outlined  his  views  on 
the  subject.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ii'Ction.  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

January  25.  1968. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  fxpres:;cd  my  feelings  to 
cither  a  Senator  or  a  Conpres.sman:  but  this 
::iu>«t  Communist  provix-ation  regarding  the 
■  Pueblo"  is  enough  to  move  even  the  most 
icth.iruic  of  citizens  off  "dead-center." 

My  father  served  in  World  War  I  and  he 
understood  \^hy  I  nerved  in  World  War  II 
and  I  understooti  why.  My  oldest  son  is  a 
Marino  m  Vict  Nam.  .iiid  is  equally  con- 
vinced he  iinderst-inds  why.  Summed  up.  our 
f.imily  loves  the  hopes,  tlie  promises,  the 
s.niple  secure  dreams  of  being  American. 

We  d)  not  enjoy  war;  we  hate  it.  We  do 
not  revel  in  militarism:  we  detest  it.  We 
rto  not  gloat  over  the  terror.s  of  nuclear 
destruction:  it  Iriphtens  and  appalls  us. 
Neverllieless.  if  this  be  t!ie  price  of  our  free- 
dom, our  dignity  as  human  beings,  our  rlglit 
to  exist  without  a  thread-held  :>word  dan- 
gling con.stantly  over  our  liead--;  then  as  for 
me  and  mine,  we'll  pay  it ! 
''  Sincerely, 

Harry  J.  Glick. 


DAVID  SCULL 


Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  informed  the  Senate  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  David  Scull,  a  dedicated 
I)ublic  servant  and  a  personal  friend. 

At  the  memorial  service  for  David 
Scull,  his  brother-in-law.  Blair  Lee  III, 
delivered  on  behalf  of  the  family  a  state- 
ment which  illustrated  the  depth  of 
David  Scull's  commitment  to  his  fellow 
man. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
,    There  beins^  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
hient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rp:marks  of  Blair  Lee  III.  at  Sci'LL 
Memorial  Service 

Dear  Prie.nds  and  Relatives:  If  this  were  a 
funeral  service,  which  it  Is  not,  it  would  be 
a  very  sad  occasion,  because  we  have  sus- 
tained a  great  and  sudden  loss — we  in  Mont- 
gomery County  and  we  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land—we in  Metropolitan  Washington  and 
we  In  David  Scull's  f.imily. 

But  this  is  a  memorial  service.  It  Is  a  time 
for  remembrance  and  gratitude — a  time  to 
remember  what  a  great  and  good  man  this 
was  and  a  time  to  be  thankful  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  company — and  to  be 
grateful  that  he  left  his  imprint  on  the  body 
politic  here  and  on  our  personal  lives. 

In  a  period  ol  time  that  seemed  to  spawn 
:uigry  men  on  all  sides,  Dave  Scull  was  a  uni- 
formly and  consistently  happy  man.  He  went 
about  his  work  with  a  zest  that  communi- 
cated itself  to  everyone  around  liim  and 
made  the  undertaking- whatever  it  might 
be — seem  so  much  e.isier. 

Dave  had  his  ups  and  downs  like  all  the 
rest  of  us.  He  won  some  elections  and  he 
lost  some  He  negotiated  tome  very  success- 
ful real  estate  leases  and  he  had  some  blow 
lip  in  his  lace  He  gave  the  Republican  Party 
.1  couple  i/f  good  siii'.klngs.  and  it  gave  lilm 
a  c  'uple  m  return. 

Like  most  of  us.  he  enjoyed  the  successes. 
but.  unlike  most  of  us,  he  never  let  the  re- 


verses get  him  down.  He  Just  went  on — 
philosophically  and  quite  happily — to  the 
next  order  of  business. 

The  fact  that  Dave  was  such  a  liappy  man 
adds  an  Interesting  dimension  to  the  private 
social  work  that  occupied  so  much  of  his 
time.  This  was  not  the  result  of  some  neu- 
rosis that  needed  therapy,  nor  was  it  a  coldly 
Intellectual  response  to  books  and  learned 
papers. 

No.  the  .simple  fact  is  that  Dave  always 
had  a  deep  and  wonderful  leeling  for  peo- 
I)Ie-  individually  and  collectively  -  and  an 
absolute  commitment  to  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  If  somebody  else  was 
in  trouble,  Dave  was  concerned,  and  "con- 
cern" did  not  mean  merely  a  wringing  of 
iiands:  it  meant  doing  something  about  it. 
The  creation  and  development  of  Emergency 
Honict;.  Lie.  is  perhaps  the  rl  i.s:,ic  ex.imple 
of  what  Tin  talkiii'^  about. 

There  is  no  dotibt  in  my  muid  th;it  tins 
wonderful  attitude  had  a  strong  religioiLS 
orientation  and  tliat  it  t.ipped  ;,ome  well- 
spring  deep  in  the  Philadelphia  Quaker 
heritage  that  was  his. 

Dave  enjoyed  working  lor  ]jcuy,:e  a.iul  he 
also  enjoyed  organizing  them  lor  useful  jnir- 
poses.  This  hrouglit  him  first  lo  the  trnited 
Givers  Fund  and  then — inevitably — to  party 
political  activity.  His  organi/.ational  t  ilent 
w.  s  matched  by  an  utter  disinter°.st  in  tlie 
old  doctrine  of  parly  regularity,  'i'his  led  him 
into  .some  extraordinary  .situations  .■liicli 
have  been  amply  recounted  in  tiie  press. 

He  hewed  to  a  very  straight  line,  and  there 
were  chips  all  over  the  landscape. 

In  public  affairs,  as  distinguished  from 
party  affairs,  Dave's  career  ■w.a.s  a.s  brilliant 
as  it  was  short. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  he  actually  lield 
public  office  little  more  than  two  years^ 
briefly  on  the  Park  Planning  Commission. 
briefly  as  President  of  the  County  Council 
and  very,  very  briefly  .is  President  of  the 
Council  of  CJovernments  of  Metropolitan 
Washington — because  in  that  brief  span  he 
set  in  motion  so  many  things  and  brought 
so  many  of  them   to   actual   fruition. 

In  his  public  career  Dave  Scull  embodied 
a  fascinating  blend  of  idealism  and  prag- 
matism— which  is.  I  suppose,  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  was  a  practical  and  a  very 
effective  do-gooder. 

Great  leadership  cannot  be  found  in  the 
idealist  who  is  divorced  from  reality*  to  tiie 
point  that  he  never  accomplishes  tmytliing — 
nor  in  the  pragmatist  who  gets  ;o  involved 
in  technique  tliat  lie  loses  siglit  of  his  ob- 
jective. 

Dave  steered  a  sure  course  between  those 
two  hazards.  He  figured  out  the  rieht  direc- 
tion to  go  and  he  knew  how  to  get  there. 
He  was  a  real  leader. 

Like  many  another  good  leader,  he  was 
thoroughly  impatient  of  delay — of  legal  com- 
plication and  administrative  detail — a  char- 
acteristic which  perhaps  ought  to  be  in 
greater  supply  in  a  world  which  seems  bent 
on  strangling  Itself  in  its  own  red  t>ape. 

But  Dave's  real  genius  was  his  ability  to 
see  the  big  picture  clearly  ...  to  figure  out 
the  right  answer  to  the  tough  problem  .  .  . 
and  then  to  attack  it  with  skill  and  courage. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  addressing  a 
word  of  advice  to  the  baker's  dozen  of  Dave 
Scull's  young  nephews  and  nieces — my 
brother  Brooke's  children  and  my  own — who 
are  here  today.  And  I  shan't  object  if  it  is 
heeded  by  others  as  well. 

You  loved  and  admired  your  Uncle  Dave. 
That  I  know.  If  you  want  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  him.  build  not  a  tangible  structure,  not  a 
stone  monument.  Build  your  memorial  in 
your  hearts  and  in  your  minds.  Mark  well 
the  example  of  this  man.  Recall  the  grace, 
the  compassion,  the  courage,  the  commit- 
ment to  mankind. 

V/hen  your  time  comes  to  go  out  Into  the 
world,  remember  the  way  Uncle  Dave  did  it — 
and  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CONSUMER 
PROPOSALS  DESERVE  SPEEDY 
ENACTMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson's  eight-point  program 
for  consumers  submitted  today  to  Con- 
gress proves  again  his  determination  to 
be  the  consumer  President.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  90th  Congress  become  the  con- 
sumer's Congress,  and  I  think  we  are  well 
on  our  way  lo  earning  that  designation. 

In  the  last  session,  we  enacted  four 
imiJortant  consumer  bills,  among  them  a 
very  progre.ssive  Meat  Inspection  Act.  We 
now  have  before  us  eight  more  bills  in- 
cluded under  tlie  administration's  con- 
sumer program.  The  new  bills  the  Presi- 
dent iJioposes  in  his  1968  mes.sage  will 
lielp  round  out  a  very  solid  and  lastmc 
consumer  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  is  calling  for  an  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  power 
to  lirotect  consumers  from  home  un- 
liiovcment  flimtlamming.  Summertime 
.sales  and  autumn  defaults  have  become 
a  nationwide  jMoblem  and  .'-ometliing 
must  be  done  about  it. 

Too  many  i)eople — particularly  the  old 
and  the  ijoor — are  being  swindled  out  of 
their  savings  or  their  homes  by  fraudu- 
lent liromises  of  home  improvement  and 
other  sales  rackets. 

The  Deceptive  Sales  Act.  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed,  would  merely 
empower  the  FTC  to  obtain  in.i unctions 
against  frauds  while  the  practices  are 
tried  before  courts  or  are  being  heard  by 
the  Commission.  This  is  no  minor  mat- 
ter, however,  for  frequently  even  the 
most  blatant  swindles  can  keep  their 
legal  battles  running  for  years  while 
more  and  more  Americans  are  being 
ruined  by  them. 

I  think  we  should  move  swiftly  and  as- 
suredly lo  give  the  FTC  the  powers  it 
needs  lo  turn  back  the  tide  of  fraud  that 
could  easily  flood  the  American  market- 
place. 

President  Johnson  has  reminded  us  on 
many  occasions  that  no  laws  are  more 
basic  t-o  the  people's  welfare  than  is  con- 
sumer legislation. 

The  President  is  determined  to  pro- 
mulgate a  new  Consumer  Bill  of  Rights 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  new  laws 
and  protections. 

I  beheve  the  90th  Congress  will  join 
with  the  Johnson  administration  in 
making  these  rights  a  reality  for  all. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONSUMER 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  comprehensive  consumer 
message  cannot  help  but  impress  us  all 
with  its  scope  and  aggressiveness. 

Each  of  the  items  proposed  deserves  to 
be  acted  upon  early  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Washington  Post 
shocked  the  Washington  community 
with  stories  about  abuses  in  the  home 
improvements  field.  Such  abuses  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  wel- 
come the  President's  proposal  to  expand 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  stop  fraudulent  and  decep- 
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tive  prartirrs  by  obtalriir^.K  a  Pt-di-ral 
fourt  invinotkin  The  Fetlrral  TYa.!.- 
Commission  needs  the  power  to  kfo  after 
the  problem  as  soon  as  the  abuse  is 
discovered 

In  addition  to  this  :iew  adminisUa- 
tion  proposal,  there  is  another  measure 
\vhtch_,  if  passed,  will  provide  further 
protection  against  >ales  abuses.  S  1599, 
introduced  m  April  19HT  bv  the  Senator 
from  Washington  .Mr  MAGNtf^uN  . ,  with 
myself  a^  cospor.s4:)r.  Kives  ;he  buver  a 
■■cocllni?-off  ijeriod  ■  in  which  he  can 
cancel  a  sales  Ci>ntract  entered  into  m 
his  home  Hearings  on  this  bill  will  be- 
,'in  March  4.  and  I  expect  the  Consumer 
Subc  'mmittee  will  hear  ample  testimony 
on  the  need   for  protection  of    this  sort 

I  should  like  also  to  draw  attention  to 
the  portion  of  the  consumer  message  de- 
voted to  automobile  insurance.  Ions  an 
area  of  major  concern  to  those  interested 
in  consumer  protection 

Proposed  legislation  is  pending  in 
Congress  todav  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Transportation  to  undertake  a 
detailed  study  of  the  automobile  insur- 
ar.ce  industn,'  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal in  this  area  underlines  the  oblica- 
tion  of  Conijress  to  act  quickly  to  itet 
the  study  started  I  applaud  the  recosini- 
tion  the  President  has  i;i\en  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  difficulties  the  American 
consumer  faces  in  obtaininE  sufficient 
automobile  liability  coverage  at  leason- 
able  rates. 


RETURN  TO  HARVEST  OP  SHAME 

Mr  WILLIAMS  .,f  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  continues  its  'vork  of  bring- 
ing the  re:ilit!ps  of  the  migrant  labor  sit- 
uation to  the  attention  of  Congress  Each 
Congress,  legislation  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee has  been  enacted  with  the 
hope  that  .he  tra£"c  situation  could  be 
alleviated. 

Last  night  the  National  Educational 
Television  Network  pictonally  and  mov- 
ingly confirmed  the  economic  plight  of 
the  migrant  farmworker,  and  demon- 
strated m  pragmatic  fashion  the  enor- 
mity of  the  lob  remam.ing  to  he  done  The 
National  Educational  Television  Jour- 
nal documentary  "No  Harvest  for  the 
Reaper^'  was  an  excellent  production 
Similar-  :n  quality,  but  little  different  in 
subiect  matter  or  mes.sage,  .o  Edw.ird  R 
.Murrow's  'Harvest  uf  Shame  '  which  was 
first  shown  8  years  ago  The  program  has 
received  high  praise  io  the  reviews,  as 
evidenced  by  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  February  6.  iy68.  which  I  a^l^  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  my  remarks. 

Although  the  documentary  presented 
scenes  depicting  only  Arkansas  Negroes 
transported  to  New  York  State  farms,  the 
same  pattern  of  life  is  repeated  each  year 
throughout  the  country  and  includes 
over  1  millMii  citizens  that  are  paid  mis- 
erably low  wage  rates,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  un.scnipulous  crew  chiefs 
Health  care  is  inadequate  or  totally  lack- 
ing, and  housing  is  un.sanitary  and  un- 
safe Unrestricted  child  labor  is  preva- 
lent, and  migrant  children  have  little  or 
no  opportunities  for  education  Com- 
rounding    these   shocking   conditions   is 
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the  :,irf  ff'.at  migniiit.^  arc  excluded  from 
ennrir'.^  "soctal  and  economic  benefits 
availably  to  all  other  Amerlcah^itlzcns. 
iuch  as  unemployment.  .so<-ial  ecurity. 
aiKl  worjiineu's  compensation  in&urance: 
and,  fartn*nrkers  aie  excluded  from 
the  nriittTtKins  of  the  National  Labor 
Relationp  .\ct.  The  television  program 
^'raphlc^111y  showed  Jiving  conditions 
akin  to  those  present  in  the  slave  days 
of  involflntary  .servitude. 

The  ifational  Educational  Tek\ision 
docjmerttary  confirmed  in  all  inaior  re- 
spects tlie  urgent  need  for  this  Nation 
to  rrieet  \hv  goals  fi'r  which  the  sulicom- 
mittee  lias  been  working  For  example, 
the  fllmj  clearly  depicted  the  impact  ol 
tiie  low  Avages  received  by  the  migrants 
for  thei^  long  hours  of  work,  tiiid  con- 
firmed 'iiir  contentions  that  coverage  of 
mininiuiji  wage  leglslafon  should  not 
only  be  extended  to  include  more  work- 
ers, but  .Ihai  the  minlirum  rate  must  be 
iiicrea.seh. 

Ilie  i^ed  to  Lvtend  and  expand  the 
nuerant' health  program  as  provided  in 
S  _'68ff.(  whicii  I  introduced,  was  also 
f  mphasif!cd  by  the  documentan.-.  This 
legislation,  enacted  d  years  ago.  extended 
in  1965.  fjut  due  to  expire  June  30,  1968, 
has  bee$  a  vcrj'  successful  iiealth  pro- 
iTiain  fof  the  23  percent  of  the  migrant 
families  actually  reached.  The  continuing 
need  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Nation's  per  capita  expenditures  for 
health  c^ire  For  all  citizens— over  $200 
annually:  for  Indian.s — over  $320;  yet. 
for  migi^nts — only  .$8.  except  for  the 
areas  wjierc  the  program  is  in  effect, 
then  auMUal  per  capita  expendiluic  is 
only  $3tt  The  subcommittee  has  com- 
pleted hiaiinps  on  S.  2688.  and  has  re- 
ported tie  bill  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  aid  Public  Welfare  It  is  urgent 
not  onlyjthat  Congress  enact  this  legis- 
lation so|»n  m  order  to  keep  the  program 
alive,  bu*  it  is  self-evident  that  an  in- 
crease irf  the  authorized  ajjpropriat^on 
of  last  xe^ar  is  necessary 

The  partnership  of  the  farmer  with 
the  un.so^iipulous  crew  leader  was  al.so 
emphasi/ed  and  the  documentary  showed 
the  ^lec^lanlcs  and  effects  of  the  crew 
leader  s  exploitation  of  workers,  Al- 
tiiough  tile  need  to  protect  the  migrant 
was  partjally  met  m  1*>65  when  Congress 
passed  the  Farm  Uibor  Contractor's  Reg- 
istration .■\ct.  the  problem  still  deserves 
continued  and  special  attention,  for  most 
crew  leaders  are  ^till  not  registered  and. 
enforcement  of  the  act  is  limited  by  in- 
siuiicient,  Labor  Department  personnel 
auUiuriz^itions  Furtiierni(jre.  as  often 
discussed'  m  the  subcommittee's  annual 
reports,  the  problem  will  continue  to  exist 
until  <;uah  time  .^s  we  cnnct  programs 
to  deal  wuh  the  broader  problems  of  un- 
deremploy'ment  and  unemployment  and 
recruitnunt  of  .suilicient  workers  to  meet 
the  seasqnal  labor  demands  of  the  in- 
dustry     ' 

Mnally,  the  film  graphically  portrayed 
the  up.terit  need  to  provide  the  agricul- 
ture mduslrv-  with  the  advantages  and 
protectioiis  of  the  NLRA  We  must  guar- 
antee farmworkers  Uie  freedom  to  or- 
ganize, afid  to  choose  a  union  to  repre- 
.sent  tliem  m  presenting  grievances  and 
in  collective  bargaining  The  NLRA 
should    be    made    available    to    provide 


iici-ded  stability  m  the  industrj'.  and  to 
protect  the  employee,  the  employer,  and 
unions  against  unfair  practices  by  pro- 
viding  tliem  with  the  procedures  and 
prix-esses  ot  the  NLIiB  Extension  of 
NlJtA  coverage  to  the  agriculture  indus- 
trv  is  inconxirateri  in  S  8  which  I  latr,- 
duccd  at  tiiis  .session 

F(3r  Senators  vvho  ilid  not  .see  the  pro- 
gram I  urge  them  to  view  a  repeat  tele- 
cast on  Sunday.  February  11.  1968.  at  ") 
|).m. 

Portliermore.  on  February  12.  1968.  thi> 
National  Education  Television  Nrtwoik 
will  present  yet  another  iniurant  worker 
documentary  on  the  strugt;li.>  of  miL- rants 
to  gam  union  recognition  entitled 
"Huelga."  I  strongly  commend  this  pro- 
ciam  to  thi^m  I  ...sk  unani.rious  consent 
that  the  docnmontan,-  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  follows: 

:From  the  New  'ynrk  Tiniefi.  Feb   6,  19681 

T\'         EXPL  .rrATION,       1968       RECBCrTMENT      iK 

MicRATOHY  Workers  ior  Long  Island  Har- 
vests Resilts  I.N  New  Slavery 

(By  Jack  OouUi  t 
Eight  years  ;igo  the  late  Edward  II  Murru* 
c.ist  the  spotlight  of  television  on  the  na- 
tion's ■  HiU-vest  r.f  Shame,"  the  plight  of  the 
exploited  migratory  worker  who  picks  the 
toed  that  IS  taken  for  granted  in  .supermar- 
kets ;ind  swank  re?t-iurants.  Last  night  Mor- 
ton SUversteln  of  National  rkiucational  Tele- 
vision did  a  superb  sequel.  Nothing  h;'s 
changed. 

Under  the  title  of  What  Haft-vest  fur  the 
Ue.iper','",  Mr.  iiUverstein  studied  the  cynical 
recruitment  of  Negro  workers  in  the  smaa 
towns  of  Arkansas  and  their  transportation 
to  a  decrepit  labor  c.imp  in  Cotchoguc.  L  I 
In  Suffolk  County  they  learn  of  slavery  In 
the  North,  their  continuing  indebtedness  t  . 
a  sophistic. itcd  Negro  crew  ihief.  who  Icase.- 
the  camp  irorn  the  former  membership  -: 
the  Eastern  SuSolk  Coopcr.ilivo. 

What  Harvest  for  the  Reaper.'",  whuli 
w.is  seen  locally  over  Channel  13.  was  the 
recurnngly  depressing  chronicle  of  the  mai;v 
Clements  of  society  that  turn  their  heads 
wVien  e.xploitatlon  of  a  human  being  is  profit- 
able. 

The  farmers  complained  of  depressed  prices 
for  their  produce,  the  unreliability  of  im- 
ported labor  and  smugly  aliifted  responsibil- 
ity for  the  camps  operation  to  the  crew 
chief  The  crew  chief,  in  turn,  argued  that 
he  hadn't  cheated  anyone:  out  of  the  work- 
er's weekly  wage  averaging  $47  for  40  hours 
of  toll — he  deducted  food,  lodging,  trans- 
portation and  other  expenses,  which  de- 
voured  the  weekly  pay  check  or  more 

Tlie  economic  arguments  notwithstandir.g. 
the  N  E.T  Journal,  narrated  by  PhlHp  .ster- 
ling, spoke  for  Itself.  The  camp,  described  .is 
not  the  worst  of  barracks  for  migrant  labor- 
ers In  New  York  State,  resembled  a  primi- 
tive prison,  .\  single  bathroom  was  used  by 
:i8  men.  and  the  living  quarters  lacked  even 
rudimentary  privacy  .  .r  relaxation  .\nd  the 
testimony  of  the  migrants  was  that  over 
the  years  the  .scene  shifted  monotonously 
fro.m  Long  Island  to  Florida  :md  back  again 
In  some  respects  the  most  interesting  as- 
pect of  "What  Harvest  for  the  Reaper?"  was 
that  such  exploitation  knows  no  color  bars 
The  emphasis  on  the  crew  chief  showed  that 
he  had  qualms  In  making  an  estimated  total 
of  $40,000  u  year  for  imposing  economic 
bondage  on  the  young  .Arkansas  Negroes 
And  Mr  SUversteln  documented  the  fact 
that  a  contract  between  potato  pnvessors 
and  Local  202  of  the  Teamsters  Union  was 
nonexistent  for  practical  purposes  .\  bottle 
of   cj-ieap  wine   to  blot  out   the  tedium  sold 
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for  fl  In  cump  as  compared  with  51  cents 
in   town,  iiccordlng  to  Mr.  SUversteln. 

.\  spokesman  tor  the  Suffolk  Covinty  De- 
piirtment  of  Health  spoke  of  the  Cutchogue 
camp  as  meeting  minimum  standards  and 
then  in  the  next  breath  conceded  there  has 
been  inadequate  maintenance,  inadequate 
cleanliness  and  inadequate  supervision. 
.Some  of  the  farmers  blamed  the  migrants 
for  camp  conditions  and  overlooked  the 
built-in  frustration  of  the  chilling  environ- 
ment 

Next  week  on  NET  Journal  there  will  be 
.V  documentary  on  the  struttgle  of  California 
migrants  to  gain  union  recognition.  Last 
night's  hour,  for  which  A.  H  Perlmutter  was 
the  executive  producer,  left  no  doubt  that 
correction  of  the  migratory  worker's  social 
..nd  economic  disenfranchisement  still  has 
,1  long  way  to  go. 

Mr  Murrow  would  be  the  tirst  to  be  pleased 
tiiat  a  new  generation  of  sensitive  TV  crafts- 
men has  renewed  his  battle  in  unsparing 
'.cord  and  hauntinc  photography.  The  wan- 
ocrers  who  feed  us  all  remain  among  the  for- 
j.otten. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  UNDERESTI- 
MATES EFFECTS  OF  RECENT 
EVENTS     IN    SOUTH     VIETNAM 

Mr,  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent Vietnam  eruptions  in  many  popu- 
lated centers  of  South  Vietnam  show  a 
hiuh  degree  of  intricate  planninr:  and 
.split-second  timing. 

Various  explanations  have  been  put 
forward  by  administration  spokesmen  to 
account  for  these  actions.  From  these  ex- 
jilanations  it  is  evident  that  the  admin- 
istration is  still  misreading  events  in 
South  Vietnam. 

One  point  which  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  administration  most  force- 
fully is  that  the  Vittcong  strength 
amons  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  liv- 
ing in  the  jiopulous  centers  is  much 
greater — very  much  greater — than  the 
administration  has  led  the  American 
I'Cople  to  believe.  How  else  to  explain 
that  the  Vietcong  fighters  were  able  to 
ijenetrate  deep  into  many  South  Viet- 
namese cities  without  being  ?-iven  away 
by  the  population?  How  else  to  explain 
the  vanishing  Saigonese  !X)lice  force 
when  the  F'cnctration  surfaced?  How 
else  to  explain  the  inability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  services  to  cope  with 
the  Vietcong  attacks? 

The  United  States  can  rig  as  many 
elections  as  it  wants  to  but  the  sad  fact 
will  remain  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
lieople  of  South  Vietnam — those  who  are 
not  benefitting  from  the  war  financial- 
l.v — do  not  support  the  Thieu-Ky  cor- 
rupt government. 

Another  sad  truth  to  be  l;-arned  from 
last  week's  events  in  South  Vietnam  is 
tiiat  the  much  vaunted  pacification  pro- 
ram — the  "other  war' — the  war  to  win 
the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people — is  dead. 

.As  Ward  Just,  writing  in  the  ■Washing- 
ton Post  for  February  4.  1968,  stated: 
When  the  Vietcong  flags  are  finally  taken 
down  from  the  ; core  or  more  cities  where 
they  flew  i  including  for  three  days  the  an- 
ient Citadel  of  Hue.  the  capital  of  central 
X'k'tnam — its  American  analogy  would  be 
Uostoni.  the  bodies  counted,  the  damaged 
buildings  reoccupied  and  the  constitution 
unsuspended.  It  will  come  time  for  the  assess- 
ment, for  the  after-action  reports  and  the 
"lessons  learned." 

This  will  almost  certainly  be  that  the  raids, 
audaciously    conceived    and    executed    with 


extraordinary  ferocity,  have  as  a  practical 
matter  killed  dead  the  pacification  program — 
and  most  of  the  assumptions  that  v^ent  with 
it. 

According  to  the  leading  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  lor  February 
3,  1968,  the  Vietcong  uttacks  accom- 
plished the  fcliowin;^: 

.  .  ,  dealt  damaging  lilowf,  t.)  in.uiy  .Mlied 
po.-'ltlons  thru  the  country,  proved  even  ur- 
ban strongpolnt:;  are  no  more  secure  than 
admittedly  vulnerable  le.sser  town.s  and  '.11- 
lages.  reduced  civilians'  1  lith  in  their  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  [iroiect  them,  cau.sed 
redeployment  of  allied  idrrcs  to  handle  the 
olfensive  (thus  v.'e.ikeniUf  .'■^'curily  in  pacifi- 
cation areasi,  strengthened  the  morale  of 
t.'-ieir  own  forces.  Mippr.rter-  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  behind  I  hem.  .ind  upped  their 
price   in   negotiations,    u    they   occur. 

But  the  basic  fact  lliat  tlie  adminis- 
tration must  learn  from  the  events  in 
South  Vietnam  last  week  is  that  try  as 
it  will — as  it  has  for  years — to  pervert 
what  is  going  on  there  into  "aggression 
from  the  North"  the  real  fact  remains 
that  the  United  States,  to  subvert  the 
plain  intent  of  the  Genevi:  accords, 
bartded  into  a  civil  war  which  it  largely 
precipitated  in  South  Vietnam,  ocgra- 
vated  the  situation  there,  and  supported 
as  puppet  rulers  one  corrupt  military 
junta  after  another. 

Must  American  boys  be  sent  10,000 
miles  away  to  die  or  be  wounded  to  keep 
in  power  in  South  Vietnam  a  corrupt, 
venal  military  junta  in  Saigon  uhich  is 
more  interested  in  lining  its  own  pockets 
than  in  establishing  democratic  institu- 
tions and  defending  them? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News;  the 
editorial  printed  on  February  3.  1968. 
entitled  ""The  President  Explains  ":  and 
the  article  entitled  "Guerrillas  Vv'.eck 
Pacification  Plan.'  written  by  V/aid  Just. 
and  published  in  the  Washinfion  i';),:t  oi 
February  4,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in.  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the   Washington    iD.Ci    Dailv   News. 

Feb.  3,  19681 

The  President  Explains 

With  the  next  Presidential  election  just 
nine  months  away.  President  Johnson  could 
be  expected  to  put  a  rosy  explanation  on 
the  week-long  communist  offensive.  But  even 
allowing  for  politics,  the  President's  analysis 
of  the  communist  attacks  as  a  "complete 
failure"  from  a  military  .'-tandpoiiat''c'oh>v^ 
stitute  either  a  grave  misreading  of  the  facts 
or  an  insuflBcient  regard  for  the  level  x:>f  frank- 
ness required  by  the  American  people  at 
this  moment. 

The  President  duly  cited  allied  casualties 
at  his  news  conference  Friday.  tl\en  em- 
phasized that  only  15  U.S,  planes  and  23 
helicopters  were  destroyed — giving  it  the  sil- 
ver-lining twist  that  this  was  "a  very  small 
proportion"  of  our  total. 

While  many  thousands  of  civilians  buried 
their  dead  ot  lay  wounded  in  hospitals-if 
indeed  they  could  get  coffins  or  a  hospital 
bed — and  while  fighting  continued  in  Saigon 
and  three  provincial  capitals.  LBJ  spoke  of 
the  "disruption  of  public  services"  the  at- 
tackers had  caused — the  kind  of  thing,  he 
said,  "a  few  bandits"  can  do  in  any  city. 

The  President  said  he  had  known  "for  sev- 
eral months"  the  communists  planned  a 
major  offensive — then  failed  to  explain  how, 
If  so,  thousands  of  communist  troops  could 


I)enctrate  the  heart  of  half  the  nation's  44 
piuvincial  capitals  plus  lesser  towns,  and 
.storm  scoi^s  of  bases  and  the  .American 
Kniba.ssy  uself, 

.Mr  Johnson  ;ilso  look  satl.'ifaction  th:.t  the 
communists  found  Intle  popular  support  for 
their  offensive—  tho  battalicjii  after  battalion 
entered  "secure"  cities  without  a  single  re- 
ported instance  of  town.speople  .'•howing  .'uf- 
licient  devotion  to  the  government  to  sound 
a  warning  to  .■^leve-like  security  troops  de- 
jj'oyed  to  provide  protection. 

It  dcjps  :;o  "i)t)d  if  generals,  arnbiussadors. 
c.ibhiet  ofBcials  c-r  the  President  himself 
ig  lores  the  scriousae.s.s  ol  what  the  com- 
inunist.s  have  done — and  adds  this  to  tlie 
months  of  underestimatir.g  the  cof.ts  aiid 
V  ibiialties   ol    the   war. 

Let"s  f.ice  :t  In  .•^iiicide  :'t;ack.s,  rampant 
terrori.sm  and  su.stamcd  att.icks  in  force,  the 
Ci)mmunist.s  have  accomplished  these  result."'): 
dealt  damaging  Ijhjws  to  many  Allied  posi- 
tions thru  the  country,  jiroved  even  urban 
Etroiig-poinlr.  ,ae  no  more  secure  than  ad- 
mittedly vulnerable  lesser  towns  and  villages, 
reduced  civilians'  faith  in  their  government's 
ability  to  jirotect  them,  caused  redeployment 
'  r  :tl'.ied  lorces  to  handle  the  offensive  (thus 
'.•eakening  security  in  pacilitation  areasi. 
MrCiigthened  the  morale  (l  their  own  lorces. 
supporters  .aid  the  North  Vietnamese  behind 
them,  and  tipped  their  price  in  negotiations. 
11    they   occur. 

President  Johnson  ,«.;i(i  the  communi.sUs 
lost  more  than  10,000  killed  this  week.  The 
figure  IS  bound  to  l)c  greeted  with  skepticism, 
but  even  if  it  Is  accurate,  the  cost  by  stand- 
ard communist  measurement  was  well  worth 
the  sacrifice.  Their  gains — military,  political, 
psychological — are  major. 

The  President  ended  his  (xplanation  by 
saying  he  didn't  want  to  seem  unduly  opti- 
mistic or  give  false  assurances.  He  wound 
up  doing  both. 

(From  the  V.'asiiington    ^D.C.i    Poet. 
Feb,  4.  19681 

CilLRRlLLAS    WRECK    PaCWICATION     PlAN 

(By  Wi.rd  Ju.sti 
Mcjst  officials  in  Wiif.hington  who  know 
anything  about  South  Vietnam  and  the 
war — officials  who  h.avc  served  there,  or  visit- 
ed regularly,  who  have  spent  tunc  on  the 
;_TQund  in  tii'^  cotnitrysicit' — view  the  past 
week  as  a  political  dis;tster  for  the  Allies. 
These  views  vary  only  in  their  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  That  ihey  are 
voiced  privately  rather  than  publicly  is  testi- 
mony to  the  atmosphere  here,  not  there. 

It  was  a  week  in  which  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration more  than  ever  resembled  a 
Chinese  court,  with  the  mandarins  ttssem- 
bled  t-o  t*ll  the  leadership  what  it  wanted  to 
hear,  A  major  ;;eneral  remarked  on  Wednes- 
day that  he  wi-^hed  people  understood  that 
a  milit,'ry  commander  in  the  field  had  to 
voice  optimism,  was  obligated  to  give  reas- 
.surances  ol  i-.rogres.s.  But  of  cotu-se  people 
do   not   understand   that, 

I'ACIFICATION    is    DEAD 

When  the  Vietcong  flags  are  finally  taken 
down  from  the  score  or  more  cities  where 
they  flew  (including  for  three  days  the  an- 
cient Citadel  rf  Hue.  the  capital  <if  central 
Vietnam — its  .'American  analogy  would  be 
Boston  I .  the  txxlies  counted,  the  damaged 
buildings  reoccupied  and  the  constitution 
unsuspended.  it  will  come  lime  for  the  as- 
ses.-.ment.  for  the  afteraction  reports  and 
the    "Ies=ons    learned." 

This  will  almost  certainly  be  that  the  raids, 
audaciously  conceived  and  executed  with 
extraordinary  ferocity,  have  its  a  practical 
matter  killed  dead  the  pacification  pro- 
gram—and most  of  the  .i.ssumptions  that 
went  with  it. 

These  assumplioi-.s  were  that  the  jieople 
were  tired  of  the  war  ard  .-ought  only  pro- 
tection;   that    'i-he    Vietcong.   though    strong, 
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could  mount  aniy  Uunil«d  olTenslvei!:  tliat  the 
capadutw  of  the  3<^>uth  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment were  growing;  that  soft  words  and 
B(K>d  wurks  :n  the  villages  and  hamlet*  would 
produce  i  population  confldent  enough  of 
Allied  intentions  to  drop  off  the  fence  and 
declare   allegiance 

Or  alternatively,  it  was  .usaumed  that  the 
enemy  would  become  so  demi>ralized  that.  In 
Henry  Cabot  Ux>«es  phr.ise.  one  day  the 
4Uy   wlt^   the  ijun   in   the   paddy   would   look 

up   and   say     The   h with   it.    fm   (fo'ng 

home.  I'm  giving  up  '  " 

DECRrE    OF    THAMQtll  ITT 

All  of  these  asstunptlons  are  now  called 
Intij  question  It  la  obvious  or  would  seem  so. 
that  to  think  in  terms  of  '  p.tclflcatlon"  in  .i 
country  where  the  revolutionaries  can  hold 
the  Citadel  of  Hue  for  three  days  and  where 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  can  penetrate 
Saigon  Is  to  misunderst.iud  the  degree  of 
tranquility  In  'Me  country  Which  of  the  59- 
man  cadre  learns  will  now  want  to  venture 
into  the  countryside  when  even  SaJgon  and 
the  provincial  capitals  are  not  safe  from 
r.im paging  guerrillas? 

They  conuol— whether  by  Intimidation  or 
persuasion  is  not  the  point — more  than  we 
think  tt»»y  did  more  people,  more  land,  more 
resoiu-ces  There  was  apparently  no  solid  in- 
•♦■lllgence  on  the  nature  of  the  attacks  "We 
had  intelUijence  that  .m  attack  was  coming." 

said  one  official     'But  h .  we  have  advance 

Intelligence  on  everything    Even,  sometimes. 
)n  things  that  don  t  happen." 

Rie  peasants  didn't  squestl,  and  that  is  the 
central  fact.  The  V'lett-ong.  with  iheu  repu- 
tation for  meticulous  planning  had  to  have 
thought  out  the  raids  majiy  weeks  in  ad- 
vance 

There  were  many  rumors  In  Saigon,  but 
few  hard  facts.  Only  three  Marines  were 
gu.u-dlng  the  American  Embassy  when  the 
.i-ssault  started  One  official  here  remarked 
bitterly  Friday  that  protection  of  the  Em- 
b.ussy  was  'the  responsibility  of  the  host 
countrv.  ■  that  is.  the  responsibility  of  the 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

M'.ich  I  if  the  Vietnam  population  is  •  in  Sen 
EUWiird  Kennedys  words i  a  disenchanted 
pe<;)ple  '  They  appear  to  have  little  stomach 
for  the  tight,  and  the  government  of  Nguyen 
V.in  Thleu  shows  little  talent  for  Inspiration. 
The  revolutionary  atmosphere,  and  the  vigor 
that  goes  wT:ii  it.  is  itlU  the  property  of 
the  Communiats. 

Officials  here  who  have  experience  In  Viet- 
nam do  not  think  i:  l&  especially  useful  to 
=ipe.tk.  .is  Sen  John  Tower  ,R.-Tex.)  did 
l;vst  week  of  the  raids  being  an  inOlcaUon  of 
"the  death  rattle"  of  the  Vletcong  Nor  do 
they  think,  as  Lt.  Gen.  Victor  G.  KruLak  told 
a  meeting  of  newspaper  publishers  in  Beverly 
Hills,  that  the  raids  were  "acts  of  despera- 
tion"' aimed  at  gettang  into    the  newspapers  ' 

N  r  Is  the  body  count  of  enemy  dead  re- 
garded is  a  useful  index  of  victory  or  defeat. 
<  Is  It  plausible  to  iniagine  that  body  counts 
were  'aken  as  "roops  tought  house  to  house, 
and  m  provincial  capitals  whose  hotels  de 
ville  flew  Vletoong  flags  '  i 

FAMILIES    MfRDEREO 

It  would  seem  the  only  rational  conclusion 
to  reach  at  the  end  of  la^t  week  was  that 
Vleicong  strength  ."uid  determination  Is  far. 
far  greater  t-han  had  been  thought.  The  taslt 
of  bringing  the  population  to  the  side  of 
the  Saigon  government —where  the  contest, 
by  common  agreement,  will  be  won  by  the 
side  that  can  offer  consistent  protection — 
now  seems  more  difficult  than  ever. 

Some  South  Vietnamese  regular  .irmy  of- 
ficers returned  to  their  homes  in  Saigon  after 
the  battles  Wednesday  to  find  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  had  vss.Lssirfated  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren In  the  center  of  Saigon,  the  Vletcong 
occupied  f-he  grounds  of  the  .American  em- 
bassy for  five  hours  Is  11  therefore  believ- 
able when  the  government  says  it  can  protect 


the  population"'  If  it  rannot  protect  Saigon 
how  i-an  ft  protect  a  hamlet  or  a  village  with 
a  59-rnan  cadre  team  and  a  Ranger  company 
five  mlles,away'' 

It  ^eerrip  rea-sonable  to  supptise  as  vi-ell  that 
the  Ciirnfiffe  will  engender  among  South  Vlet- 
nimese  qpt  hatred  of  the  Vletcong.  but  re- 
newed hj^tred  of  the  war  The  scones  on 
.American  television  are  horrifying:  In  real 
life  they>must  be  unbearable  Perhaps  the 
compulsion  will  be  to  se*k  accommodation 
Even  th^  \^etnamese  whose  resllence  is 
nothing  short  of  unbelievable,  must  have  a 
breaking  point    Is   that  now  being  reached^ 

And  fof  the  Communl.its.  who  would  not 
calculate-In  emotion  but  in  hard  fact,  what 
are  the  tfeblts''  How  much.  In  men  ,T.nd  ma- 
teriel, haBe  they  bf>ent'>  Could  they  firder  new 
,issaults''Jor  will  it  take  months  to  reconsti- 
tute the  iapper  companies  .\nd  combat  bat- 
talions? ^ave  they,  for  the  moment,  ex- 
hausted ttie  .irsenal' 

Thetse  are  the  queatloius  that  the  Americans 
and  tlie  ^etnamese  will  be  asking,  after  they 
find  and  bury  their  de.ad  After  martial  law  in 
Saigon  Lsjsuspended  After  the  estimates  are 
In.  whenf  it  Is  calculated  \\'hRt  h.^s  been 
gained  md  how  much  h,%s  been  lost  Amer- 
ican offlcjftls  .la  always,  are  entitled  to  some 
sympath^.  What  :s  there  really  to  say? 


THE  ^RESIDKNT  S  .MKSS.AGE  ON 


i 


EDUCATION 


Mr  PPLL  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  tliat  I  road  President 
John.soi^'-s  mes.vvee  on  American  educa- 
tion. TruJy  the  la.«t  4  years  have  lieen 
liie  education  years  here  in  tlie  Senate. 
It  is  my 'hope  tiiat  using  the  Presidential 
mcssat;e<as  a  tiuideline.  we  will  continue 
to  authop-i/e  prosjrams  which  will  invest 
mucfi  u^our  Nation's  wealth  in  the  edu- 
cation ojf  our  children  For  of  all  Gov- 
ernment;'exix'iiditures.  tho.se  funds  .spent 
on  knowled -e  are  in  effect  an  investinent 
in  the  future  well-beiiii;  of  our  country 

I  wa.s greatly  interested  in  the  broad- 
ened scotw  of  tliose  programs  which  en- 
able >tude!\ts  to  t:o  on  to  hitiher  educa- 
tion It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  as 
we  .study  the  proposed  Educational  Op- 
portunitjf  .Act  of  1968.  we  al.so  think  of 
the  complete  philosophical  though.t  un- 
derlying our  pic.seni  .student  aid  pro- 
grams. Today  there  is  a  large  structure 
of  loans^  ."^-holarships.  grants,  .md  work- 
study  piipgrams  .Much  of  this  aid  is  de- 
pendentjupon  the  availability  of  money 
on  the  open  market.  Other  programs  are 
dei>endent  upon  family  income  and  high 
class  raiikmg. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
yoimcst^r.s  in  our  country  should  not  be 
able  to  attend  college  because  of  a  lack 
of  fujid>.  The  programs  I  mentioned, 
while  helpful,  do  not  insure  that  each 
student  will  be  able  to  :^o  on  to  a  higher 
educatioiial  exiierience.  I  have  intro- 
duced y  366,  tlie  Higher  Education 
Sciioiaiiup  .Xtt  U[XMi  enactment,  this 
bill  woi4d  provide  for  a  scholarship  of 
up  to  $1,000  ijer  year  for  the  first  "J  years 
of  hishe."  education,  as  a  matter  of  right. 
In  effect  I  am  ciUling  for  public  educa- 
tion of  IJ  rather  than  12  years  Only  vvith 
an  appi"t)ach  .sucii  a^  this  can  we  say 
that  our  educational  system  is  free  and 
open  to  ail. 

And.  in  advancing  this  view,  I  wish  to 
emphasi,<e  that  I  am  in  no  way  seeking 
to  force  education  on  anybody.  What  I 
am  saying — and  have  been  saying — is 
that  at  tast  2  years  of  college  should  be 


available  as  a  matter  of  right  to  any 
youtik'  person  desirous  of  it  and  fully 
capable  of  absorbing  it 

It  was  also  mo.st  pratifying  to  read  the 
President's  call  for  extension  of  the  na- 
tional arts  and  humanities  endowtnent.s 
.A.s  principal  Senate  spon.sor  of  the  en- 
abling legislation,  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  President  more  fully  on  this  point 
It  IS  my  horio  tliat  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare  will  soon 
report  to  the  full  Senate,  S.  2061.  This 
bill  extends  the  life  of  the  endowmenLs 
on  the  arts  and  the  liumanities.  A  start 
has  been  made  un  bringing  a  new  facet 
to  the  life  of  our  country.  Government 
support  of  esthetic  endeavors  is  not 
only  laudable,  but  workable 
<•  .Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend President  Johnson  on  liis  far- 
reaching  program  for  education,  and  ex- 
press the  wish  that  its  many  constituent 
parts  will  .-oon  be  enacted  into  law. 


ARLINGTON    OPEN   HOUSING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
m.sert  in  the  Record  letters  to  the  editor 
which  appeared  in  he  Washington  Star 
of  February  2.  1968.  Tlie  letters  are  with 
reference  to  the  .-ubject  of  open  housini; 
in  .Arlington.  Va. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  o.'-deied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arlington    Open    Housinc 

.Sir  .Some  people  have  been  led  to  tjelieve 
that  the  two  meetings  held  by  the  .-Xrhng- 
ton  County  Board  Indicated  that  the  major- 
ity of  Arllnftton  residents  were  for  Immedi.ite 
"enforced  f^pen  housing  "  This  is  far  from 
the  truth 

At  the  first  meeting  nn  .Tan.  15.  which  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  those  opposed  to 
i.ipen  hoiLsmg,  it  was  predominately  "  for  '"  A 
very  liberal  group  who  had  evidently  been 
forcw.irned.  and  were  ready.  Though  many 
present  tried  to  speak.  It  had  been  too  well 
organued.  for  there  was  no  ro<jm  <:>n  thp 
agenda  for  opposition 

At  the  second  meeting  on  Jan.  17.  many 
opposing  tried  to  cet  on  the  .agenda  by  phon- 
ing :n  to  the  Board,  but  were  told  that  there 
were  fourteen  left  over  Irom  the  lirst  meet- 
ing who  had  to  be  heard  first  However,  cne 
resolution  rend  In  opposition  represented  a 
group  of  nearly  :?00  women,  but  nothing  wa.<; 
mentioned   in   the   papers  .Tbout   that 

We  have  been  nppalled  at  the  c(,nduct  (f 
these  two  meetings,  .is  speaker  after  speaker 
represented  departments  in  the  United 
States  Government  .\t  the  last  meeting,  .Ian 
17.  there  was  a  speaker  from  Neighbors',  Inc  , 
In  Washington,  who  integrated  their  lives 
completely  some  years  ago.  What  right  had 
those  people  to  so  monopolize  a  meeting  :n 
.\rllngton.  thereby  depriving  our  citizens  a 
voice  ' 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Feb  .'5. 
and  IS  also  a  !ield-over  meeting  for  thoee 
who  h.ive  already  been  scheduled  to  speak  I 
know  there  will  be  some  opposition  heard, 
and  there  would  be  more  had  they  been  able 
to  get  on  the  speakers'  list 

I  have  contacted  many  people  who  have 
been  residents  here  for  years,  some  born  :n 
.■\rllngton  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  Is  for 
enforced  open  hmisine  and  my  acqtiaintance 
is  very  uirge.  having  Uved  here  for  ■  ver  forty 
years 

My  husband  and  I  vigorously  oppose  "en- 
forced  open    housing"   as   un-Amencan   .ind 
unconstitutional;    certainly  an  Intrlngement 
on  the  rights  of  a  taxpayer  and  homeowner. 
Mrs   Pred  N   Windridgf.  Sr 
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Sib:  Since  it  was  obvious  that  the  speaking 
.it'enda  at  the  "open"  housing  hearing  on 
J. in  17  iit  WUliamBburg  Sciiool  was  packed  In 
.idvance  by  those  who  would  adyocate  an 
wpen"  housing  ordinance,  I  am  forced  to 
!,ike  this  means  of  making  my  opinion 
.-■•lown. 

In  Lsniuch  jus  I  am  convinced  that  not  even 
,  inalorlty  has  the  right  to  legislate  against 
iivone"s  property  or  civil  rights,  consider 
I  iicn  how  otfenslve  I  find  the  suggestion  that 
:  :u'  .^r!lngton  Coxinty  Board,  a  minority, 
'^lioiild  entertain  for  even  one  moment  the 
t!ioii.;ht  of  passing  this  subversive  ordinance. 

Particularly  disturbing  to  me  was  the 
Board's  permitting  non-Arllnetonlans  to  cap- 
ture and  keep  the  floor  to  the  exclusion  of 
bona  fide  .Arlintjton  residents.  I  am  herewith 
requesting  that,  at  the  next  hearing,  it  cor- 
rect this  injustice.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  we  Arllngtxinlans  should  be  a  captive 
audience  at  our  own  county  board  meetings, 
while  residents  of  Richmond,  the  District, 
Fairfax  and  M;iryland  drone  on  and  on.  And 
I  especially  resent  these  same  "ringers"  being 
referred  to  by  the  news  media  as  responsible 
.•\rllngton  citizens. 

Jane  B.  Hix. 

Sir:  I  am  opposed  to  open  housing  laws 
.such  as  the  one  being  proposed  for  Arlington. 
In  a  county  In  which  the  Individual  has  tra- 
ditionally had  the  right  to  own  and  dispose 
of  property  I  question  the  right  of  the  state 
to  specify  to  whom  a  property-owner  must 
sell.  Only  In  the  past  decade  has  there  been 
discovered  a  civil  rlcht  of  a  buyer  to  pur- 
chase  what  the  seller  owner  does  not  wish  to 
sell  him. 

Proponents  of  open  housing  argue  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  attain  a  desirable 
.social  end.  Is  it  necessarily  true  that  this  end 
ran  be  achieved  only  through  legislation  or 
judicial  fiat?  We  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
many  of  the  people  who  support  open  hous- 
ing legislation  are  well-educated  and  are 
liomeownera  In  today's  society  it  is  this  type 
of  person  who  moves  every  three  to  five  years 
m  the  course  of  his  career  development.  We 
also  read  that  many  Negroes  can  afford  to 
purchitse  $17000  to  $50,000  homes  but  can- 
not find  them  for  sale  in  desirable  areas.  We 
read  too  that  proponents  of  open  housing 
legislation  argue  that  voluntary  open  housing 
does  not  work  hence  the  need  for  a  law. 

All  this  leads  me  to  wonder  why  those  who 
favor  open  housing  don't  attempt  to  sell  their 
homes  to  persons  of  other  races  and  creeds 
when  they  move?  Can't  they  find  any  such 
purchasers,  are  they  in  such  a  minority  that 
their  voluntary  contribution  to  open  housing 
would  be  de  minimis,  or  do  ihey  lack  the 
courage  of  their  convictions? 

Arlingtonmn. 


SUMMER    RIOTS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
I^eared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1968,  entitled  "Alinsky,  'Profes- 
sional Agitator,'  Warns  of  Chicago  Sum- 
mer Riots." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

.\LINSKT.  "Pr0FESS10N.\L  AGITATOR."  WARNS  OF 

Chicago  Summer  Riots 
I  By  Donald  Janson) 

Chicago.  February  2. — Saul  D.  Alinsky,  the 
"professional  agitator."  believes  his  home 
town   la   ripe   for   violence   this  summer. 

Chicago's  overcrowded  slums,  he  said  In  an 
interview  yesterday,  have  become  "one  mass 
ulcer  of  discontent."  He  said  antiwar  dem- 
c)nstratlons  would  focus  on  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  August,  and  Negro 
pressure  for  better  Jobs,  housing  and  educa- 


tion opportunltitles  might  explode  before 
that. 

Unless  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  shifts  from 
talk  of  forceful  repression  to  negotiation,  he 
said,    Chicago    will    explode    in    violence. 

"If  this  town  blows,"  the  59-yeir-old  or- 
ganizer asserted,  "It's  going  to  make  De- 
troit look  like  a  sideshow." 

Mr.  Alinsky,  who  has  organized  the  poor 
In  the  slums  of  many  cities,  said  'hatred" 
of  Mayor  Daley  as  a  symbol  of  an  "oppres- 
sive white  power  structure"  existed  through- 
out the  West  and  Southslde  Negro  areas. 

As  a  consequence,  he  said,  rioting  cannot 
be  confined  to  a  limited  geographical  area  as 
It  was  In  Detroit. 

LIVES    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  AUnsky  has  lived  in  Camiel  Highlands. 
Calif.,  for  several  yeir?.  Except  lo  visit  the 
headquarters  office  of  his  Industri  il  .^reas 
Foundation,  he  has  been  ;.v.ay  from  Chicago 
altogether  for  a  year  and  a  hnlf. 

He  returned  last  week  and  I'lans  to  be  liere 
through  the  summer.  He  said  he  had  come 
In  response  to  entreaties  from  friends. 
priests,  ministers  and  community  leaders 
who  hope  he  can  help  find  an  alt.erniitlve  tT 
the  summer  violence  they  ic.ir  l.s  .n  .st  re  i  tr 
ChlCTfo. 

Black  power,  antiwar.  nnti-John.soii  ■  nd 
anti-Daley  spokesmen  in  Chicairo.  New  Ytak. 
St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  have  threattncd  mas- 
sive demon.strations  at  the  conventli.ti.  Mr. 
Alinsky  said  the  Mayor'-s  re.^pont.e  h'.:d 
stressed  repression  by  force 

'•Nothing  will  Induce  violence  more  sufcly." 
he  said.  "In  effect,  he  is  savin-;,  "you  ftay  in 
your  rat  holes  like  good  seccnd-chu^s  Negroes 
should'.  Like  a  little  kid.  he  is  drawing  a 
line  and  saying,  'you  cross  this  hue  ;,nd  we 
fight'.  The  result  is  a  fight." 

Mr.  Alinsky  said  "picketing,  open  di.ssent 
and  a  lot  of  hell  blowing  around  liic  conven- 
tion hall  is  the  essence  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety." But  he  said  he  drew  the  Ur.e  at  \io- 
ieiicc. 

Mavor  Daley  can  solve  the  crisis  pcacef'u'.ly. 
Mr.  Alinsky  said,  by  meeting  with  represent- 
atives of  slum  nelght>orhood  groups.  Tlicre 
are  many  In  Chicago,  including  lour  urm- 
Inally  organized  by  Mr.  Alinsky's  foundation. 
They  have  been  unaligned  since  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  pulled  out  of 
Chicago  In  1966  and  the  Coordmalmp  Coun- 
cil of  Community  Organizations  lapsed  into 
dormancy.  Mr.  Alinsky  envisions  a  "coalition 
of  fragments"  to  conlront  Mayor  D.  ley. 

To  avert  upheaval.  Mr.  Alin.'^ky  .■^aid.  '"the 
Mayor  must  deliver  rn  substantial  is.-ues 
that  affect  black  life,  so  black  people  will 
have  confidence  that  he's  finally  on  the 
level." 

Lack  of  Jobs  is  the  most  import.int  prob- 
lem, the  outspoken  Chicagor>n  .said.  Uriem- 
ployment  among  the  million  Negroes  bore  is 
three  times  the  rate  for  whites. 

"What  we  need  is  public  works  pr^jocts." 
Mr.  Alinsky  said. 

He  said  the  poor  should  meet  wit.h  Mayor 
Daley  and  demand  them. 

"Put  Johnson  on  the  spot."  he  said,  "liel 
us  get  some  of  the  swag  instead  of  Vietnam. 
Nobody  there  is  on  our  side  except  Thieu  and 
the  people  who  profit  from  the  war.  The 
South  Vietnamese  people  h,ate  cur  ji^'^-c  " 


ACTIVITIES  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MONOPOLY  OF  THE  SELECT  COM- 
\nTTEE  'ON  SiLALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conmiittee  on  Small 
Business  and  devote  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  to  it. 

When  I  became  assistant  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I  felt  that 
I  should  relinquish  my  former  post  to  a 
dedicated  Senator  who  might  be  able  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  duties  of 
that  important  subcommittee.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  MorseI,  who 
has  rr.ade  a  magnificent  record  in  the 
area  of  monopoly  and  antitrust  matters, 
joined  with  me  in  recommending  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Gaylopd  Nelson  1  should  be  made  chair- 
man of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
inittr^c.  The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI  heartily  agreed  w'ith  our  rec- 
oinmendation. 

During  the  year  that  has  transpired 
since  that  lime.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
has  courageously  and  fearlessly  conduct- 
ed an  investigation  in  depth  of  the  out- 
raseou.sly  liigh  prices  of  certain  pre- 
script on  drugs.  It  was  in  considerable 
inrasure  because  of  Senator  Nelsons  i"X- 
l^osur'^s  of  price  gouging  by  certain  drug 
manufacturers  that  I  was  able  to  ott.'ich 
an  amendment  to  the  social  .security  bill 
of  'riFX  year  which  .sounht  to  protect  the 
public  from  unreasonably  high  iirices. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area, 
and  I  am  sure  that  much  more  pood  will 
be  accomplished  due.  in  lar^e  measure. 
10  the  tireless  and  diligent  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson. 

As  one  who  h.as  laborrd  in  the  same 
vineyard  in  i^rior  years.  I  am  sure  that 
Senator  Nelson's  staff  assistant.  Ben 
Gordon.  i>erformcd  devoted  w"ork  in  help- 
ing Senator  Nelson  to  be  as  effective  as 
he  has  proved  to  be. 

E\"ery  pubMc  official  and.  indeed,  every 
.'Vmerican.  would  dp  well  to  study  the  dis- 
clo.-urcs  that  Senator  Nelson  makes  in 
one  of  his  recent  .speeches.  While  th3 
revelations  are  shocl'in?,  they  seem  lo 
be  rather  typical  of  abuses  that  have 
been  cccurring  for  years  and  continue  to 
occur  in  every  city,  town,  and  liamlet  in 
.'Vmerica. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  nothini  in  Sen- 
ator Nelson's  .speech  reflects  in  any 
measure  upon  the  community  druastore 
nor  the  hometown  pharmacists  of  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  the  largest  organization  of 
-American  druggists,  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  speaking  for 
mere  than  45,000  members,  lias  actively 
supported  some  of  the  measures  which 
.Senat<"^r  Nelson  and  I  liave  been  advo- 
cating to  assure  the  public  better  quality 
of  drugs  at  reasonable  irices. 

In  his  speech  before  a  cci'i.sumcr's 
group  in  Milwaukee.  Senator  Nelson  re- 
viewed some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Nelson  committee  hearings,  and  :-oir!c  of 
the  results  so  far. 

I  bclic\"e  r'ly  coKcacriifs  .^nd  the  i^ublic 
will  hcncfit  ly  a  reading  of  his  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  his  spcecli  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  jxiint. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Highlights  of  the  1967  Prescription  Drug 
Price  Hearings 

Eight  months  ago,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Monopoly  Subcommittee,  I  began  hear- 
ings to  explore  the  pricing  structure  of  the 
prescription  drug  liidustry. 

Involved  in  the  inquiry  would  be  studies 
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of  [>.«tent  p«illcy,  government  buying  for 
health  And  welfare  programs,  the  nature  and 
quality  of  drug  advertising,  and  the  Hiring 
of  the  generic  versus  trnde  name  contro- 
vprsy 

Yet  after  eight  months,  we  have  only  really 
begun  We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  and  moet 
of  the  anticipated  subjects  have  not  yet  been 
touched 

However,  the  hearings  have  uncovered  the 
^••vsentUl  fact  that  chaotic  and  quixotic  price 
•itr\ii-ture  exi.sts  which  deHes  logical  expla- 
nation 

Many  prices  .simple  cannot  be  justified 

iJisorimlnatory  pricing  practices  are  round 
in  the  indvistry  which  penalize  the  American 
consumer  and   the   American   pharmacist 

One  exiimple  i.s  a  drtig  used  for  hyper- 
tension and  .'Ugh  blood  pressure  Tlie  generic 
iiaiiie  IS  rf"iir-rpiiiie  CIBA.  a  Swiss  American 
pharmaceutical  company  manufactures  and 
sells  the  drug  under  their  trade  name  ol 
Serpasil  " 

CIBA  ^ells  this  drvig  to  the  Amerlaan  com- 
munity pharmacist  for  (39  30  for  1,000  0  25 
milligram  tablets 

Yet  during  the  same  period.  CIBA'sold  the 
drug  *X)  Cierman  pharmacists  tor  tlO  53.  to 
.Swiss  arngifpsts  lor  ill  09  and  to  British 
druggists  fm  »11  20  The  American  commu- 
nity pharmacist,  therefore,  was  paylhg  three 
times  as  much 

While  CIBA  was  selling  reserpine  for  839  50 
to  your  neighborhood  druggist,  they  ofTered 
to  sell  It  to  the  Defense  Supply  .\gency.  who 
buys  for  all  the  Armed  Forces,  :or  $3  95  for 
1  000  tablets  But  .mother  company  won  the 
bid  at  $89  ' 

The  Cornmittee  discovered  that'  during 
this  same  period,  CIBA  sold  the  drug  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  $1  10  per  1,000 
tablets 

But  when  CIBA  submitted  a  sealed  bid  of 
$1  10  per  thousand  to  New  York  City  for  use 
in  their  vast  hospital  and  welfare  programs. 
they  were  beaten  by  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Company,  a  ^ood  but  smaller  com- 
pany  who  bid  $72  per  1  000  tablets 

The  difference  between  $39  50  and  $72  i> 
.ibout  5, 500'  ■ 

Another  drumatlc  example  occurs  with  ft 
dru<  whose  generic  name  Is  prednisone 

This  IS  .^  very  effective  medicine  essential 
:n  the  treatn  ent  of  .arthritis  .md  certain 
kinds  of  .illergies  .»nd  asthmitic  conditions 

The  Medical  Letter.  .^  distinguished  and 
unbiased  .luthoritatlve  journal  in  the  field 
of  drugs,  recently  presented  the  results  of  a 
study  of  22  brands  of  prednisone 

The  editorial  board  i-f  the  Medical  Let- 
ter. "  consisting  of  noted  and  d.stingulshed 
doctors  and  ptiai'macolojists,  concluded  that 
.\11  22  brands  te?tecl  could  be  used  with  con- 
fidence In  the  clinic  Moreover,  the  '  Letter" 
said.  The  ^treat  price  spread  among  tablets 
purchased  from  ditTereni  pharmaceutical 
ompanics  sugi-ests  the  desirability  of  pre- 
scrlbmii  by  generic  name  .ind  ?peclfylng — at 
least  for  patients  of  limited  mein»  — that  the 
prescription  be  fiUetl  with  low-p.lied  pred- 
nisone tablets  ' 

In  other  words,  all  22  br  inds  were  equiva- 
lent— except  .n  price 

rfcherin.:.  the  company  which  controlled 
,1  substantial  sh.»re  of  the  retill  market,  sold 
Its  preclniione  under  the  iiume  rjf  Metlcor- 
t-'i      md   chart;ed   $17  9o   per   100   t.iblets 

Parke.  Davis,  which  sold  much  less  than  Its 
competitor  marketed  Its  prednisone  under 
the  name  Paracort  at  SI7  88  for  100  tablets 

And  then  the  prices  ranged  downward 
precipitously  to  a  low  of  59c  per  100  tablets 
from  a  reputable  generic  company.  Other 
brand  name  companies,  such  as  Upjohn  and 
Merck  sold  their  prednisones  for  $2  20  and 
52  25  for  100  pUU 

On  July  24.  1967.  I  asked  Mr  Burrows,  the 
President  of  Parke.  Dav  Is  i  who'  was  testlf  y- 
ihtji  Is  there  .my  dlrference.  so  far  as  you 
know,  between  your  brand  name  and  any 
jther  prednisone  that  meets  USP  standards?" 

President  Burrows'  reply  on  page  606  of  the 


hearings  record  states       I  don't  know  of  any 
significant  dlflerence   " 

I  then  .i«ked  why  a  physician  would  pre- 
scribe a  vfrslon  of  prednisone  which  costs 
»17  88  ratl^er  than  one  which  costs  59<  or 
$2  'JO  ' 

Preslderft  Burrows  replied  I  cannot  ex- 
plain It.  except  I  am  sure  that  the  physician 
is  doing  ♦hat  he  thinks  Is  In  the  best  i- 
terests  of  Ihls  patient,  all  things  considered 
Incl'idlng' the  reputation  of  the  company 
that  supplies  the  drug  that  he  is  prescribing 
Physl<^ftns  apparently  feel  that  the  prod- 
uct at  $1188  for  their  particular  patients  Is 
worth  tho  cllfTerence" 

That  aijpwer  by  the  witness  pays  tribute  to 
the  advertising  campaign  on  which  the  drug 
companlef  spend  $800  million  every  year  to 
influerkce  ;the  doctors  into  prescribing  their 
p.irtlculart  brands  of  drugs 

That  aifiounts  ^i^  about  $3,000  per  doctor 
per  '.ear  In  advertising  not  to  the  general 
public,  bift  only  to  the  medical  doctors 

Later  ttte  same  day.  I  questioned  Mr  Con- 
7.en  the  l|resldent  of  the  Schering  Company 
about  his  prednisone 

Accordlfig  to  the  licirlng  record,  on  page 
638.  I  sUlpd  What  I  am  asking  is.  does  the 
Schering  '  Corporation  have  any  double- 
blind  clirjcal  test  to  prove  that  the  thera- 
peutic eflcacy  of  its  prednisone  Is  better 
than  .inyi  other  one  of  the  22  prednisones 
listed  ID  \pe  Medical  Letter'" 

Mr   Cot|zen     'No.  sir  " 

Senatoq  Nelson  "Is  there  any  evidence  at 
all  that  II  Is  better  Mian  L'pjohns  Deltasone 
(selling  fir  $2  25)  In  terms  of  its  therapeu- 
tic efflcac?'' ' 

Mr  Coazen  We  have  no  such  compara- 
tive cllnlcfil  studies  " 

Furtherjon.  I  .igaln  asked  for  proof  Meti- 
corten  waj  .i  better  drug. 

ConzeiiJ  renlted,  We  have  no  proof  it  is 
better"     f 

Ion  pnge  630  of  the  Record.  I  said. 
I  ;>rp  really  concluding  here  Is  that 
»o  clinical  evidence  to  prove  that 
I  these  22  is  ,ny  better  or  any  less 
Including  i-'cherlng's'.'" 
_p!!en:     That  is  right" 

Senator]  Nelson       I-ii't  that  correct?" 

.Mr.  Cirjzen       Yes   " 

During  ilhe  interchange  that  day.  the  Com- 
mittee wis  informed  by  Mr  Burrows  that 
Parke  D.iiis'  cost  to  manufacture  100  tablets 
of  Paracoft  their  prednisone — was  50  cents. 
The  marlyip.  therefore,  was  roughly  3.eOO' 

The  inionslstent  pricing  structure  can  be 
further  cfcmonstnued  by  citing  a  few  ex- 
amples wfilch  resulted  from  a  survey  which 
I  asked  my  staff  to  conduct  last  summer 

I  wrote'  77  countries  and  cities  to  Inquire 
about  ihn  drugs  they  were  buying  .\nd  the 
prices  thA-  were  pnvmg  lor  their  health  and 
welfare  pJograms 

Twentyinlne  answers  were  received,  nnd 
they  cleally  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
rationale  fwhlch  can  explain  the  wide  dif- 
ferences. ■ 

Quantities  sold  were  completely  unrelated 
to  prices., 

For  exjinple  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan  paid 
$16000  fcr  5.000  reserpine  tablets  while  Chi- 
cago paid  only  $2  09.  even  though  both 
bought  aj^out  the  san)^  quantities 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Newark  New  .Jer- 
sey, paid  $22.60  for  1,000  dextrocampheta- 
mine  tablets  while  Ix)s  Angeles  paid  53  cents 
for  like  qjUantltles. 

Every  <itty  surveyed  paid  about  $32  91  for 
tolbutamide  tablets  used  lor  diabetes  even 
though  quantities  ranged  from  $60,000  worth 
purciuisecj  in  a  single  year  by  Chicago  down 
to  commnnitles  which  b<jught  only  one  or 
two  hunCred  dollars  a   year 

The  patent  on  these  tablets,  which  do 
away  witr  the  need  f'jr  insulin  taken  by  in- 
jection lit  some  cases  of  diabetes,  is  owned 
by  UpjohrO  That  ccmipany  is  the  sole  sup- 
plier throughout  the  country,  so  there  Is  no 
generic  e«iiuvalent  and.  therefore,  no  com- 
petition. 

Almost  a  half  dozen  dru^  companies  have 
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appeared  to  testify  on  their  own  behalf,  and 
hours  upon  hours  of  testimony  had  been  de- 
livered by  the  representatives  of  the  I'har- 
maceutlcal  Manufacturers  Association  hpfi  n- 
a  respected  and  revered  name  in  tlie  indus- 
try volunt<'ered  to  kjlve  a  most  courageous 
and  clear  sUitemenl  about  drug  company 
prices 

Mr  George  S  Squibb,  the  fourth  genera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  f.imlly  to  bear  that 
name  involved  in  the  drui;  business,  testlfieil 
before  our  committee  in  November 

Mr  Squibb  told  the  public  what  no  other 
drug  comp.iny  executive  had  dared  to  do 

He  said  that  If  the  drug  Industry  does  not 
.settle  for  '  Drdinary  profits"  rather  than 
■  windfalls"  in  future,  it  will  invite  regula- 
tion like  a  public  utility, 

Squibb  said  Tins  may  come  as  a  shock- 
ing Idea  U)  those  who  set  the  prices  .  .  but 
It  is  an  Idea  which  must  be  accepted  or  It  will 
be  Imposed  by  regulation 

"It  i.'i  clearly  JaUe  and  '■tupid  to  sai/  that 
preicrtptxoii  drug  prices  cannot  be  reduced  ' 
Squibb  told  the  Committee  It  Ls  to  be  hoped 
that  Industry  will  take  the  leadership  to  do 
It  If  not.  others  will" 

The  concept  of  more  and  mode  profit-s 
from  the  miseries  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
the  malnourished  seems  to  run  counter 

t  1  the  swelling  trend  towards  stat^-supported 
med'.clne,"  he  said 

"Exploitation  of  medicines  used  In  lifc- 
preservlng  and  life-saving  situations,  by 
setting  prices  far  above  the  cost  must  be 
deliberately  and  conscientiously  avoided," 
he  stited 

On  the  day  he  testified,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  revealed  that  the  drug  mdusfy 
had  now  moved  Into  lirst  place  In  .iverape 
profits  earned  by  .ill  industry  groups  "ITio 
fact  Is  that  drtig  companies  earn  an  average 
of  21  I':   profit  on  investment — after  uixes. 

A  single  company  reports  a  year-after-year 
profit  if  over  30"  sometimes  as  lilith 
as  40'  — after  taxes  And  a  major  tiruc  com- 
pany, which  has  been  purchased  by  .i  group 
of  .'peculators  in  the  early  1950's — was 
bought  and  paid  for  In  less  than  five  years 

When  I  asked  George  .'Stjuibb  t-i  comment 
on  these  figures,  he  said.  "Because  the  govern- 
ment now  is  preparing  to  pi\y  so  much  'l 
the  medical  bill  of  the  i>ublic.  the  drug  in- 
dustry cannot  expect  its  return  on  sales  afte- 
taxes  to  increase  from  10'"  to  12'  and  then 
15'  and  even  18  over  a  five  or  ten  year 
plan  " 

He  agreed  that  about  "12'^  profit"  would 
be  adequate  and  would  still  support  "good  " 
research  and  development,  a  position  that 
nobody  else  In  the  industry  has  yet  had 
the  courage  to  support 

George  Squibb's  testimony  may  tiave  been 
the  most  significant  breakthrough  we  have 
yet  made  in  the  course  of  these  hearings. 

Another  matter  was  explored  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  does  not  relate  directly  to  drug 
4>rices,  hut  does  indicate  the  attitudes  of  .. i 
least  one  company. 

Chloramphenicol  Is  a  potent  antibiotic,  and 
is  sold  by  Parke.  Davis  under  the  trade  name 
Chloromycetin. 

The  Physicians  Desk  Reference,  a  cata- 
logue of  drugs,  says  that  chloramphenicol 
is  the  drug  ot  choice  in  typhoid  fever  It  i.s 
also  indicated  in  certain  kinds  of  meningitis 
and  rickettsia  diseases  such  as  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sp<jtted  fever 

Since  1952,  the  AMA  and  Its  Journal  have 
carried  many  warnings  against  prescribing 
Chloromycetin  m  minor  infections  such  ..s 
colds,  influenza,  throat  infections,  or  where 
other  less  potentially  dangerous  agents  will 
be  effect. ve 

A  Boston  blood  specialist.  Dr  Wlliiam 
D.un.ushek.  said  m  1960:  "By  some  means 
whether  by  regulation  or  by  self-dlsciplmc 
promiscuous  use  of  the  drug  should  he 
avoided  and  its  use  restricted  to  impelling 
circumstances,  i  e..  for  conditions  in  which 
no  other  antibiotic  is  currently  effective  "" 
.Among    30    cases    of    aplastic    anemia    seen 
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within  the  previous  three  years,  he  said, 
tight  had  received  Chloromycetin,  "almost 
invariably  for  minor  Infections.  Of  the  10 
most  recent  cases  .  .  .  five  had  followed 
•iu-rapy  with  chloramphenicol.  The  tragic 
ihlng  about  all  these  seriously  111  cases,  most 

f  whom  died.  Is  that  the  drug  need  never 
!..ive  been  given." 

Ur.  William  P.  Creger,  addressing  the  San 
Diego  Academy  of  General  Practice,  said  that 
I  he  drug  "Is  the  leading  cause  of"  the  often 
;.i  .tl    aplafillc    anemia    and    that    physicians 

.ire  using  it  far  too  much.  " 
He  attributed  350  aplastic  anemia  deaths 

•  .  \tsy  use  in  the  past  10  yeiir*;. 

In  1960,  the  President  of  Parke,  Davis  testl- 
l.ed  before  the  Kefauver  Committee  that  the 
drug  had  caused  the  company  to  be  involved 
m  25  damage  suits.  Most  were  settled  out  of 
1  Hirt  on  undisclosed  terms. 

However,    in    1962    a    record    Judgment    of 

•  534,000  was  awarded  to  a  Ciilifornia  "woman 
liccause  tlie  jury  found  that  the  doctor  who 
;  roscrlbed  the  drug  and  the  company  which 
lannufiictured  it  \^■e^e  liable  for  damages. 

On  February  20.  1967  a  two-page  advertise- 
ment appeared  In  the  Journal  of  the  Ameii- 
.  .Ill  Medical  Association,  which  described  the 
:,  c  of  Chloromycetin  to  the  docu:r.  In 
1  >')0  words  of  warning,  and  In  a  large,  black 
bordered  box,  the  ad  warned  the  physician 
tliat:  "serious  and  even  fatal  blood  dyfcraslas 
.iplastlc  nnemla.  hypoplastic  anemia  .  .  .) 
re  known  to  occur  .  .  .  chloramphenicol 
should  be  used  only  for  serious  infections 
t  .lUsed  by  organisms  which  are  susceptible 
•o  Its  antibacterial  effects."  and  It  ""A'ent  on  to 
■.^•;U"n  against  use  for  minor  infections. 

I  asked  t.'ie  quality  control  director  of  the 
I'lirke.  Davis  Company  if  he  apreed  that  the 
warninc  was  necessary  and  appropriate. 

He  concurred    that   the    the   warning   was 

tnportant  and  had  to  be  an  integral  jjart  of 

•he   ad;    that    liic   drug   had    dangerous   side 

I  ifccts;  that  deaths  had  occurred  which  were 

directly  attribut-ible  to  tlie  use  of  the  drug. 

Then  I  jjroduced  an  advertisement  tor 
Chloromycetin,  run  by  Parke.  DaVls  in  The 
British  Medical  Journal  on  February  11, 
1367 — nine   days   prior   to   the   .\mericaii   ad. 

Not  n  single  "aord  of  warninc  nppeared  in 
•he  Hritlsh  ad.  No  mention  v.as  made  of  the 
'irug's  potentially  fatal  ride  (-fleets,  to  at 
.cast  alert  the  British  physicians. 

1  asked  the  drutr  company  representative 
'.'.hy  there  was  no  warninp. 

His  counsel  replied  that  t'.ie  company 
•omplics  with  the  law  of  the  country  where 
:•.  ;idvertl;=cs.  nnd  the  British  don't  require 
•he  warninc. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  c.red  whr.t  hi<p- 
:  encd  to  the  British  patient. 

And  what  about  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
Ties  where  the  buyers  were  even  less 
^  iphlsticated  and  doctors  were  few  and  far 
i-ctween '.' 

Didn't  the  company  care  ai^out  thoEi  i.-eo- 
I'le.  I  asked? 

He  again  replied  th.tt  the  Company  obeyed 
'he  laws  in  vh.itever  form  they  f.:und  them. 

I  was  .shocked,  ..nd  I  told  them  I  didn't 
know   how   they   could   sice;)   nifrlns,   taking 

•  hat  kind  cf  an  attitude. 

Another  example  exists  which  demon- 
".ratcs  the  ;ittitudc  rf  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  .^ome  of  yoti 
probably  have  seen  an  eight-p.^gc  section 
:n  a  recent  issue  <if  the  Reader's  Digest 
magazine  which  extolls  the  virfjes  cf  trade 
name  drugs. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association,  several  arti- 
cles appeared  in  a  form  which  were  made 
to  look  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  regular 
run  of  articles  which  ordinarily  appear  in 
the  magazine.  The  casual  reader  looking  at 
these  pages  easily  can  be  misled  by  this 
calculated  deception  into  believing  that 
penerlc  drugs  are  Inferior,  and  perhaps  even 
harmful,  compared  "with  the  brand  name 
drug. 

The   articles   were    identical    in    type    and 


layout  to  other  Reader's  Digest  articles,  and 
were  Identified  only  at  the  top  of  the  first 
page.  In  small  print,  as  advertising  matter. 
The  back  page  stated  that  the  articles  ap- 
peared as  a  "public  service"  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association. 

Opposite  the  first  page,  a  small  box  with 
an  arrow  pointing  to  the  articles — which 
were  perforated  for  easy  removal — said  that 
one  could  obtain  another  section  by  writing 
to  '"Health,"  in  care  of  a  numbered  box  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  fraud  was  com- 
pounded at  this  point  by  again  leading  one 
to  believe  that  an  altruistic  organization 
connected  with  "health"  had  sponsored  the 
articles. 

Reader's  Digest  printed  and  circulated  over 
17  million  Issues  of  that  magazine  carrying 
this  deceptive  advertising  In  addition,  the 
PMA  bought  and  sent  to  Its  constituents  all 
over  the  country  another  one  million  re- 
prints on  which  the  words  "Special  Adver- 
tising Section"  had  been  removed. 

The  cost  to  PMA  for  this  was  over  $250,000 
for  the  initial  Issue.  And  they  plan  to  adver- 
tise In  three  more  Issues,  at  a  total  cost  of 
over  $1  million. 

Meanwhile,  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  admitted  to  our  Committee  that 
they  made  a  grave  error.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment also  has  notified  me  that  PMA  has 
broken  the  Federal  statutes  by  mailing  the 
unmarked  advertisements  through  the  mail. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  stakes  are  lilph  to 
the  drug  companies,  but  they  are  even  higher 
to  the  prescription  drug  buying  public. 

Early  in  the  hearings,  it  appeared  i:\qaj 
that  the  drug  prices  could  be  reduced  and 
that  the  companies  could  still  make  a  decent 
profit. 

As  a  consequence  of  exposing  some  of  tiiese 
prices  thus  far,  in  November  the  Schering 
Company  announced  that  it  was  cutting  t:ie 
price  of  Metlcorten,  their  brand  of  jjredni- 
sone,  from  $17.90  to  $10.80  per  100  tablets— 
a  40',   decrease. 

I  then  wrote  to  Parke.  Davl.<;,  In  response 
to  my  inquiry.  President  Burrows  notnied  me 
that  lie  l,ad  Eubstantially  lowered  the  [Jticc  oi 
Paracort — ag.iin  prednisone — by  80'  'riie 
price  for  1,000  tablets  had  been  reduced  from 
$169  98  to  $34  50.  (The  Company  has  decided 
to  discontinue  its  smaller  100  tablet  jiack- 
a'-'e:=  sellinf:  tor  $17.88.) 

Sometimes  prices  can  be  rai!..--d  beyond  tJic 
point  of  what  the  traffic  will  ordm.'irily  be>r. 

On  December  29,  1067.  in  Federal  District 
Court,  tliree  major  pi.armaceulic  ;1  nianiilac- 
turers,  Chas.  Pfizer  A:  Comnr.ny.  American 
Cvanrmid  Co.,  nnd  Bri'^^t-jl-Myers  Co.,  were 
found  puilty  of  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  fix 
prices  on  the  'wonder"  lintibioiic  drugs 
which  a  great  many  of  us  have  or  will  \\i.e 
sometimes   durins:   our   ii\'es. 

During  the  trial,  the  anti-'.ruEt  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  produced  confi- 
dential company  papers  which  '.  howed  ex- 
t,-acrdinary   profits   on    antibiotics. 

In  the  six  years  ending  la  1955.  :  jr  exam- 
ple, gross  profits  of  $342  million  were  realized 
by  American  Cyanamid"s  Lcderle  Laboruioncs 
Division  on  sales  of  $407  million,  or  between 
82.6  and  85.7'^   profit  a  year. 

There  are  other  figures  just  r,^  startling, 
but  they  all  exhibit  one  of  tiie  single,  most 
important  reasons  why  the  drug  industry  is 
so   'untastically   profitable. 

I  believe  the  Monopoly  Committee  cm 
render  a  service  to  the  country  by  publicly 
airing  the  circumstances  of  these  situations, 
and  others,  as  ,thcy  present  themselves. 

Continued  progress  in  drug  price  reduc- 
tions remains  a  hopeful  premise  for  the 
future. 


ASSAULT   ON   PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  founders  of  the  United  Stales, 
having  noted  the  corruption  of  govern- 
ments by  the  church  in  other  countries 
and  the  conuption  of  the  cnurch  by  gov- 


ernments, wisely  decreed  a  separation  of 
church  and  state  for  this  Nation.  People 
would  be  free  to  worship  as  they  pleased, 
or  not  to  worship — free  of  government 
coercion  in  either  direction. 

American  customs  and  institutions  de- 
veloped within  this  sound  concept  and 
strong  framework  for  more  than  170 
years  until  the  Supreme  Court  began  to 
meddle  witii  it  in  the  1962  New  York 
school  prayer  case  that  banned  religious 
observances  in  the  public  schools. 

'riiat  and  subsequent  decisions  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  gone  beyond  and  have  dis- 
torted the  intent  of  the  Constitution  as 
I  understand  it,  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  says 
only  that — 

Coiipress  thall  make  no  law  respectmp  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
iree  exercise  ihereol. 

Thcso  Court  rulings,  Mr.  President, 
have  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
making  it  appear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  throwing  its  weight  against 
religion,  despite  the  fact  that  evidences 
of  our  religious  faith  as  a  Nation  are 
r.ppr.rcnt  at  all  levels  of  government  from 
the  oi3cning  iira3"ers  in  legislative  halls 
to  the  affirmation  of  our  belief  in  God 
that  appears  on  our  couis. 

Tills  thesis.  Mr.  President,  is  well  de- 
veloped in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  News-Register  for 
January  27,  dealing  with  the  latest  Su- 
jjreme  Court  action  affecting  jjrayer  in 
the  schools.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  by  ?.Ir.  Harry  Hamm.  the 
editor  of  the  Kews-Register,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  edit',:)rial 
was  ordcicd  to  be  jjiintcd  in  t;io  Recc:-.:/, 
as  follows: 

A.ss.-.fLT  f.N  Prayer  jm  OtT.  America 

All  cf  the  groat  Presidents  of  the  United 
i'lates  who  have  guitied  ti-iit  country  through 
liuppy  and  perilous  times  returned  pious 
gratitude  n  "v.'hat  George  Washinpton  called 
tiie  '"Invisible  Hand"  or  the  "Providential 
.•\eency"'  which  blessed  t!:ie  Nation  iind  helped 
establish  its  character. 

Our  leaders  i.ever  hesitated  to  iidnut  the 
existence  of  ;.  Supreme  Being  and  i!ie  ia- 
i.upural  addresses  (;l  our  President;;  are  lib- 
irally  sprinkled  w.th  hunible  prayers.  Thus 
it  is  most  cUsappointinp  to  see  the  continu- 
Ini.:  lissault  today  on  tne  religious  traditions 
(.f  c  ur  country. 

las:  week  -.vhile  t''.c  Nation  v,  ;'S  locked 
in  prave  crisis  tiicre  cune  word  that  the 
United  ytates  Supreme  Court  had  let  stand 
;-n  earlier  ban  on  recitntion  of  prace-type 
verse  i.n  publit  .'chool  kindergartens.  Tne 
little  "versie  which  lias  f';rred  up  so  riucii 
trav._!  Simply  riads: 

"We  thank  you  for  the  li'-'Acrs  so  sweet: 
"We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  e.,t: 
"We  tiiank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
"We   th;:,nk  you  lor  everything." 

.■^nd  so  it  is  wrong  now  for  younp.siers  t'O 
utter  these  words  in  the  schoolhouses  of  a 
l.ihd  bo  abundantly  blessed  by  the  Alniighty! 
What  a  pity. 

It  had  been  ;.n  lUstorical  practice  ut  many 
schools  to  Cipen  the  day  with  a  short  prayer 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  now  begin  each  days  session 
with  a  prayer. 

Other  schools  chose  not  to  liave  prayers, 
but  the  important  jwint  is  that  each  State 
or  lix-al  school  was  fiee  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion for  iiself. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  fiirt  ruled  on  the 
question  of  prayers  in  the  public  schools  in 
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1962  freedom  is  a  one-wsy  street  The  chil- 
dren In  the  public  schools  lu-e  fre«?  not  to 
pray,  but  they  tire  not  free  to  pray  even  If 
rhey  want  to  This  really  Is  freedom  from 
rell^on,  and  not  freedom  of  re!li?lon 

Once  again  we  have  seen  .i  cruel  distortion 
of  the  Constitution  Any  objective  student  of 
American  history  cannot  deny  'he  clear  and 
simple  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  The 
writers  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  want  ;i  state  church  Our  Founding 
Fathers  did  not  want  any  church — whether 
It  be  Presbvterlan  Methodist.  Episcopalian. 
Catholic.  Baptist  or  .uiy  other  denomina- 
tion—  to  be  maintained  by  tax  funds  That 
was  It  There  Is  no  evidence  that  any.of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  had  any  Idea  of  driving  a 
belief  In  God  out  of  our  National  life  They 
Just  did   not   want   a   tax-supported   church 

The  history  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
shows  that  the  drafters  intended  no  hos- 
tility toward  religion.  The  excesses  of  the 
church  in  old  Virginia  prompted  political 
hostility  .md  thus  the  First  Amendment  was 
dratted  to  put  an  end  to  tax-supported 
churches  There  was  no  intention  to  create  a 
scH-lety  acceptable  only  to  unbelievers 

One  wonders  where  the  godless  minority 
will  strike  next  In  our  country.  Shall  we  be 
forced  To'  do  .iwav  with  chaplains  in  our 
irmed  forces  and  the  chapels  in  our  military 
academies'  Shall  we  no  longer  hear  school 
children  lift  their  voices  in  the  Inspiring 
song,  God  Bless  America'"'  Pray  tell  what  is 
next ' 

Dean  Erwln  Grlswold  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Schotil  has  stated  It  well:  "In  a  cotintry 
which  has  a  great  tradition  of  tolerance,  is 
It  not  important  that  minorities,  who  have 
benefited  so  greatly  from  that  tolerance, 
should  be  tolerant,  too.  .is  long  as  they  are 
not  compelled  to  take  affirmative  action 
themselves,  and  nothing  is  done  which  they 
cannot  wait  out.  or  pass  respectfully  by. 
without  their  own  per";onaI  participation.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  give  it?  " 

Our  system  of  government  which  empha- 
sizes the  freedom  of  the  individual,  is  con- 
nected With  religious  faith  It  would  be  a 
sad  day  in  the  history  of  our  country  if  it 
.should  cease  to  be  so  But  there  is  fear  this 
day  that  we  are  drifting  ever  closer  to  a  time 
when  all  of  the  religious  traditions  of  our 
country  will  be  destroyed 

It  shall  be  tragic  indeed  for  our  beloved 
America  if  her  people  turn  to  Gi")d  only  in 
times  of  great  danger  .is  suggested  by  the 
little  card  f)osted  m  one  school  which  reads. 
'In  case  of  atomic  attack  the  Federal  rule 
against  praying  in  this  school  will  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended  " 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^'ICER.  Is  there 
further  morniim  biisme.s.s  '  If  not.  morn- 
business  IS  terminated. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  Ijefore  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'.viH  state  the  bill  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  -^ 
bill  H.R  25161  to  pre.scribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wiU  proteed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  bu.sini'.ss 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  Pre.sideiU.  I  do  not 
intend  to  detain  the  Senate  for  any 
sreat  length  of  time  on  the  pending  mat- 

I 


ter.  but  I  have  been  concerned  for  .sev- 
eral years  with  the  >;eneral  subject  mat- 
ter of  law  enforcement,  the  attitude  of  a 
s'reat  number  of  people  about  observance 
of  the  law.  the  attitude  and  .sentiment 
that  has  crept  in  gradually,  a  feeling 
described  a.s  civil  disobedience,  the  ac- 
tual preaching  by  a  number  of  people 
in  high,  resjionslble  ;)osltions,  even  in 
church  life,  of  civil  di.sobedlence  being 
justified  under  .some  conditions 

My  growing  concern  with  resv)e(t  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  attitude  toward 
obedience  of  the  law  throughout  the 
country  is  based  partl.v  upon  my  experi- 
ence as  a  practicing  lawyer  for  a  f^ood 
number  of  years.  I'art  of  that  time  I 
was  a  district  attorney  and  dealt  with  a 
great  lUimber  of  serious  cases,  as  well  as 
minor  ones  I  was  al.so  privileued  to  be  a 
trial  judge  for  some  10  years. 

I  really  wanted  to  get  together  what 
might  be  called  a  specially  jnepared 
speech  on  this  subject  I  am  going  to 
discu.ss  part  of  it  briefly  today,  even 
though  the  ..peech  is  not  complete. 

Mr  President,  my  basic  belief  is  that 
the  matter  of  law  enforcement  is  not  one 
of  just  added  criminal  laws  of  any  kind. 
The  lack  of  criminal  laws  is  not  where 
the  trouble  lies.  I  think  the  basic  need 
IS  to  restore  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people  of  this  country  a  wholesome 
respect  for  law  and  order,  a  demand  for 
law-  and  order,  rather  than  tolerating 
organized  resistance  or  violation  of  the 
law.  minor  or  major 

I  think  there  must  be  generated  acain 
in  the  communities  of  this  great  Nation, 
dov.n  at  the  community  level,  a  whole- 
.some  atmosphere  for  obedience  of  the 
law.  Also  we  must  emphasize  acain,  rath- 
er than  talk  all  the  time  about  riahts 
for  this  and  rights  for  that,  the  basic 
need  fcv'  responsibility  and  duty  that  lie 
at  the  very  threshold  of  citizcn.ship  and 
the  very  threshold  of  the  training  of  our 
.v'Duth — any  youth — for  a  jjosition  in  so- 
ciety Those  ideas  have  not  been  alto- 
gether abandoned,  but  they  certainly 
have  been  tietilectcd. 

I  am  certainly  not  critical  of  the  home 
and  the  school,  but  I  di  not  .see  in  the 
home  and  the  school  anywhere  the  Kood. 
solid.  -Stern  traimng  that  I  think  is  nec- 
essary for  the  good  of  our  youth  during 
their  formative  years,  the  right  attitude 
toward  those  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  the  feeling  of  how  deiK-ndent  they 
are  on  respect  for  law.  and  how  deiiend-  . 
enl  all  of  us  are  on  discipline  and  self- 
control  in  the  first  place,  discipline  of 
mind  and  body,  aifd  the  need  for  dis- 
ciplini  in  society. 

I  think  we  have  wandered  off  .some- 
where on  the  idea  that  all  the  trouble 
IS  'vvith  ti^e  police  department:  that  all 
the  trouble  is  with  the  Congress  lor  fail- 
in;;  to  pass  laws  or  appropriate  money: 
that  all  the  trouble  is  somewhere  else. 
Then  these  people  uo  out  and  organize 
and  get  the  .sympathy  of  some  well- 
meaning  people,  and  before  we  knuw  it, 
there  is  a  movement  Ml  of  these  matters 
have  cQlmmated  in  the  wrong  emphasis 
with  reference  to  obedience  of  the  law^ 
and  law-' and  order. 

I  thini^  that  I  speak  with  all  due  defer- 
ence t-o  the  court  I  do  not  wish  to  at- 
tack the,  court  ;us  an  institution — never. 
And  I  hsve  no  attack  to  make  on  any  in- 
dividual member  of  the  court. 


But  as  a  practicing  lawyer  of  consider- 
able experience,  having  dealt  in  the  prob- 
lems of  jjublic  life  for  a  long  time,  there 
IS  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  series 
of  cases,  beginning  with  the  MalloiT  ca.se 
about  10  years  ago.  and  coming  on  down 
to  the  present,  to  which  there  have  been 
many  very  respectable  dissents,  has  only 
served  to  handcuff  the  law-enforcement 
officials,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
admi.ssibilitv  <if  evidence. 

Mr  lALMADGE  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  am  hnppy  to  yield  t  i 
the  Senato!'  irom  GeoriJia.  He  is  a  very 
c(imi)etent  man  m  this  field,  with  vast 
cxiierience.  not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as 
chief  ixecutive  of  his  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  the 
;:enerosity  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi 

Did  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssis.sippi  .see 
the  article  m  the  Washington  newspapers 
that  I  saw  last  week,  reporting  that  a 
confe.ssed  murderer  had  been  discharged 
by  a  court  here  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, under  the  .so-called  Mallory  rule,  be- 
cau.se  he  allegedly  had  been  held  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  betore  they  had 
arraigned  lum'' 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  that  article  here  m  my  hand,  since 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  it  It  was  not 
the  article  that  jjrompted  my  remarks 
on  this  subject  but  I  did  bring  it  with 
me. 

Mr.  TALMADC;e  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  afiree  that  court-made 
law  such  as  that  helps  to  account  for  the 
enormous  increa.se  m  crime  we  have  ex- 
perienced!' If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. I  think  there  was  an  increase  vi 
some  16  percent  in  the  first  9  months  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
stated  the  matter  well  and  truthfully 
I  can  answer  it  further  in  this  way:  I  be- 
lieve It  is  up  to  Congress,  now.  to  i'.et 
some  measures  i)assed  that  will  offset  t!ie 
trends  of  these  decisions,  and  get  it  over 
to  the  people  some  way.  through  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  otherwise,  that 
we  have  to  bei:in  U)  put  the  proper  eiii- 
lihasis  on  the  protection  of  the  i)Cople. 
the  masses  of  the  people,  the  !;reat  body 
of  the  people,  rather  than  continuing  to 
lean  over  backwards  to  protect  the  few 
who  may  be  charged  with  crime,  or  other 
special  groups. 

We  have  to  get  laws  that  will  force 
the  courts — in  a  constitutional  way,  of 
course — to  do  more  in  terms  of  i)rotect- 
ing  the  people,  the  body  of  the  !)eoi)le, 
the  public,  and  to  counteract  this  trend 
of  strained  interjjietations  of  the  Const:- 
tution.  never  licard  of  until  a  tew  years 
ago. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  tr.e  n.i^hts  of  law-abidini;. 
God-fearing,  honorable  citizens,  who 
work  for  a  living  and  pay  taxes,  are 
equal  to  the  rights  of  some  murderer  or 
some  rapist  who  runs  rampant  on 
society 

Mr  STENNIS.  The  Senators  cjuestion. 
of  course,  is  well  stated  and  answers  it- 
self. They  are  not  only  of  equal  impor- 
tance, but  more  important,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  society. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  necessary  to 
1  rotect  the  rights  of  the  masses  of  the 
jieoijle.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  the  whole 
basis  of  the  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  al.so  that  .some  of  these  people  who 
run  around  the  country  preaching  that 
It  IS  all  right  to  violate  laws  you  feel  are 
unjust,  unwi.se.  and  immoral  contribute 
t  )  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in 
uur  society,  as  \\v  see  it  occurring  today? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anv  doubt  that  that  is  the  way  these 
things  start  and  grow,  and  tjrow  until 
There  is  nn  avalanche,  and  we  are  in  the 
.ivalanche  period  now  to  a  degree,  al- 
though that  spirit  does  not  yet  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  ma.ioritj  of  the 
;  took'. 

1  believe  jieople  are  standing  speech- 
li-.s.s  in  amazement  that  such  a  thing 
could  hapi)en  and  is  happening,  and  that 
v.e  seem  unable  to  do  more  about  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the  able 
.'Senator.  I  think  that  a  ma.jority  of  the 
people  of  America  today  regard  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order,  the  spirit 
of  anarchy  that  is  running  rampant  in 
this  land,  the  violence  that  we  .see  from 
day  to  day  and  from  lught  to  night,  that 
the  crime  problem  is  equal  in  importance 
to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  itself;  does 
not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  so;  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  both  put 
great  emphasis  on  the  suffering  and  lo.ss 
of  life  of  our  boys  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
are  deeply  concerned  about  it. 

This  situation  we  face  at  home  is  of 
equal  importance,  and  could  develop 
more  and  more  into  a  situation  that 
would  be  a  more  serious  challenge  to  our 
national  security,  even,  than  a  war. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  the  Capital  City  of  our 
Nation,  should  be  the  model  city  of  our 
Nation — yes.  even  the  model  city  of  the 
free  world;  yet  almost  every  morning  we 
read  of  heinous  crimes  being  committed 
here  on  the  streets  and  in  the  public 
iiarks  of  our  Capital  City;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  true,  and  it  has 
been  true  now  for  several  years,  increas- 
ing without  interruption  and  seemingly 
without  end.  It  shows  all  too  clearly 
where  the  emphasis  has  been:  "Leave 
them  alone,  do  not  harass  them,  do  not 
question  them,  you  cannot  do  anything 
to  them." 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  this  ar- 
ticle refers  to  just  one  instance  where 
the  court  officially  turned  one  loose  be- 
cause of  the  Mallory  rule.  The  police,  of 
course,  have  turned  loose  hundreds  that 
never  pet  to  court  because  of  these  same 
restrictions,  that  had  never  been  heard 
of  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
grown,  able-bodied  men  are  apprehen- 
siv?  about  walking  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  night,  not  to  men- 
tion the  fear  that  females  must  fear? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  come  to  that, 
yes.  In  fact,  one  is  apprehensive  about 
leaving  home  early  in  the  morning,  too, 
as  to  what  might  happen,  even  after  the 
day  has  already  come,  to  those  we  leave 
behind  at  home,  even  right  here  in  the 


city  of  Washington,  on  Connecticut 
Avenue  where  I  live.  I  know  that  from 
personal  experience. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  law  of  our  land  when 
that  can  take  place  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  not  only  sad,  but 
alarming;  and  this  trend  must  be 
stopped.  My  point  at  the  beginning,  be- 
fore tiie  Senator  came  into  the  Chamber, 
was  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
do  it  just  by  passing  more  laws. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  1  agree. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  h.ave  to  i:>ut  the  em- 
phasis where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Docs  the  Senator 
view  with  alarm,  as  I  do,  the  articles  that 
we  frequently  see  in  the  news  media, 
reporting  that  when  a  law  enforcement 
officer  goes  out  and  makes  an  arrest, 
mobs  will  form,  not  to  aid  the  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcer,  but  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  criminal? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  i.s  right.  As  some- 
one exprese.sd  it.  you  get  assaulted  on 
the  street,  and  before  they  get  you  to  the 
hospital,  they  have  already  turned  loo.se 
the  man  who  assaulted  you,  unaer  .some 
of  these  rules  that  have  been  jjut  out  by 
the  courts;  and  if  a  trial  does  occur,  tncy 
come  nearer  trying  the  victim  and  the 
police  than  the  man  who  made  the  as- 
sault. It  is  almost  that  bad. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  they  do  not  try 
the  victim,  they  at  least  attempt  to  try 
the  arresting  officer,  and  find  some  al- 
leged violation  of  the  law  he  committed. 
They  yell  "police  brutality  '  and  bring 
him  before  some  magistrate  somewhere; 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senattjr  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  now,  that  while 
our  discussion  of  these  matters  may  be 
regarded  by  some  as  just  an  attempt  to 
kill  time  or  to  filibuster,  I  say  that  we 
are  bringing  up  here  fundamental  issues 
that  are  being  neglected  in  tiiis  country; 
and  while  other  Senators  are  taking 
time,  speaking  of  them  with  all  defer- 
ence, to  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  already 
on  the  books,  and  already  largely  en- 
forced, we  feel  it  is  imperative  that  this 
situation  be  reversed;  and  a  bill  that 
would  help  toward  dealing  with  these 
riots  that  are  feared — I  hope  unneces- 
sarily— for  next  summer,  is  tied  up  in  the 
same  committee  that  approved  this  bill 
now  under  debate. 

That  is  the  bill  that  is  needed.  This  is 
a  bill  that  is  not  needed.  I  think  that  is 
the  most  convincing  thing  involved.  The 
same  committee  passed  on  these  two  bills. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  not  develop  the 
Mallory  rule  here.  I  said  that  case  was 
the  beginning  of  the  series  of  shocking 
decisions  about  which  nothing  has  been 
done  yet.  However.  I  predict  that  this 
Congress  will  have  to  do  something  about 
these  decisions  because  at  some  time  the 
people  will' realize  more  fully  what  they 
mean.  The  proof  of  the  lack  of  law  en- 
forcement will  grow,  and  the  people  will 
then  rise  up  and  demand  some  kind  of 
corrective  action. 

Another  one  of  those  cases  is  the  case 
of  Massiah  v.  The  United  States.  377  U.S. 
201    1964). 

The  defendant  and  another  were 
jointly  indicted  on  a  narcotics  charge 


and  released  on  bail.  Unknown  to  the  de- 
fendant, the  codefendant  decided  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  agents  in  a 
continuing  investigation  of  the  case  If 
they  are  going  to  solve  all  these  matters, 
they  have  to  inve.stigate.  of  cour.se 

The  codefendant  was  provided  w  i' h  a 
concealed  radio  and  engaged  the  deiend- 
ant  in  an  incriminating  conver.satiun 
which  was  recorded  by  Federal  agents 
re.iioved  from  the  .scene.  The  statement 
was  admitted  into  evidence  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  defendant,  and  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted.  The  conviction  was 
affirmed  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  lever.scd  that  case 
and  held: 

Tho  !3ctitioi;f-r 

Meaning  the  defendant- 
was    denied    the    basic    iirotcctiun.s    lof    li-e 
.Sixth    .'\mpn(;nient  I     when    thcio    v. ere    i;.sed 

agaui.st  hliii  at  his  trial  (-vidcnce  ot  !.i.s  own 
nicrinan.ilmg  words,  which  Federal  agont:; 
h.id  (leliberalely  ellcilMj  liom  liiin  ::flpr  lie 
h.'irt  been  indicted  and  m  ihp  ;ib,  -.'ncp  (,(  lii- 
cnitiscl. 

There  were  three  dissent.ng  Ju.stices. 
They  were  Justices  White.  Clark,  ruid 
Harlan.  Without  .going  into  detail,  the 
sub.starice  of  their  di.ssent  was  that  this 
V  as  a  new  rule  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  evolved.  Tlio.se  three  Justices  said 
they  considered  the  rule  to  be  an  unnec- 
e.s.sary  and  unwarranted  departure  from 
i)recedent. 

Tho.se  Justices  were  merelv  saying  in 
iiice  words  that  the  Supreme  Court 
majority  went  on  and  legislated  on  the 
.-ubject,  in  effect.  And  that  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  .sjjeaking  now. 
This  is  what  Xhvoo  ju.stices  of  the  Cour' 
.s;iid  about  the  ruling  that  thcv  handed 
down  in  that  ca.<:p.  They  ^aid  that  t'le 
rulmi'  was  nn  unneces.'-ary  and  unwar- 
ranted dei^r.rture  from  i)recedcnt  with 
grave  implications  for  the  continued  use 
of  out-of-court  statements  m  law  en- 
forcement. 

That  is  i:n  exact  summary  of  what 
has  been  happening  here  now  for  years 
and  years.  These  are  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  departures. 

Tho.se  Justices  said  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  evolve  that  rule  in  order  to 
jn-otect  .society  or  the  individual.  They 
further  said  that  it  was  an  unwarranted 
action  by  the  Court  to  vet  up  that  rule, 
that  it  v.as  beyond  their  authority.  That 
is  the  way  I  interpret  it.  The  Justices 
said  that  the  rule  moved  away  from  the 
precedent   and  had   ;;rave  implications. 

That  case  was  decided  in  1964.  This 
is  1968.  We  have  already  seen  what  some 
of  those  implications  were  and  are. 

Mr.  President,  every  jierson  who  ii..s 
had  much  experience  in  these  matters, 
merely  from  the  use  of  commonsense 
and  observation,  knows  that  law  viola- 
tions are  largely  solved  not  by  the  as- 
sistance of  eyewitnesses  that  have  seen 
the  crime,  but  by  continued  investiga- 
tions. Nobody  wants  any  star  chamber 
methods  used  or  any  so-called  brutal- 
ity or  anything  else.  However,  if  we  can- 
not use  commonsense  activity  and  in- 
genuity, certainly  to  the  extent  that 
these  officers  wer^^  doing  here,  our  hands 
are  tide.  The  authoT-ities  are  v  hippci 
before  they  ever  start. 
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Who  suff.Ts  from  that'  It  is  the  '.gen- 
eral public  TTie  Court  said  m  that  case: 

The  requirement  ut  rule  6ia)  is  a  part 
i>f  the  prtx-ed lire  devised  by  Cngress  for 
■iiifeKuardlnif  Inaivldual  rli?hui  without 
tiamp^rlng  effective  and  Intelligent  law  en- 
fi>rcernent 

The  scheme  for  initiating  a  federal  prose- 
cution 13  plainly  defined  rhe  police  may 
not  arrest  upon  mere  suspicion.  i)Ut  inly  on 
■probable  rause  '  The  next  step  is  to  ar- 
raign trie  arrested  pers«jn  belure  a  judicial 
omcer  as  quickly  as  ^)06slb:e  so  tliat  he  may 
be  advued  of  his  rights,  arid  so  that  the 
i.ssue  of  probable  cause  may  be  promptly 
determined  The  arrested  person  may.  of 
course,  be  booked  by  the  police  But  he  is 
not  to  be  taken  to  police  headriuarterg  In 
order  to  carry  out  a  process  of  inquiry  that 
lends  Itself,  even  if  not  so  designed,  to  elicit- 
ing damaging  statements  U\i  supf>ort  the  ar- 
rest and  ultimately  his  guilt 

Mr  President.  I  have  included  that 
quotation  because  I  had  commented  on 
the  matter  and  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  majority  of  the  Court  to 
1,'ive  their  rt-aaon.s  1  tiad  commenttd  on 
what  I  tiMiilc  IS  the  .^ubstance  of  the  dis- 
,sentin»;  remarks  made  by  Justices  White. 
Clark,  and  Harlan. 

That  case  Is  a  landmark  case  in  this 
.series  of  cases,  to  which  I  referred  back 
in  the  be^innint;  of  my  remarks,  that 
started  with   the  Mallory  case 

The  Senator  from  Georma  iMr.  Tal- 
m.m)ce1  brought  up  a  matter  that  hap- 
iiened  here  in  a  Washington  court  a  ft-w 
days  ago. 

The  newspaper  headline  reads:  Con- 
fessed Murderer  Freed  Because  of  Mal- 
lory Role.  '  This  article  is  from  a  Wash- 
ington Post  of  2  or  3  days  ago. 

It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Harry  Ciross,  a  confess€>d  murderer,  was  set 
free  yesterday  becatise  police  waited  (our 
hours  before  booking  him  after  he  failed  a 
He  detector  test. 

I  must  think  about  the  life  of  the 
;)erson  who  was  killed.  I  do  not  know 
tiie  merit.s  o:"  the  altercation  that  was 
hJRi  There  m^iy  not  have  been  an  alter- 
cation It  might  have  been  a  case  that 
involved  waylaying  I  do  not  know  the 
facts.  However.  I  must  think  of  the  other 
person  the  per.son  who.se  life  was  snutTed 
out  and  cannot  be  recovered. 

Merely  because  the  ixDlice  otRcer  waited 
4  hours  before  booking  him  after  a  lie 
detector  test  indicated  to  them  that  this 
man  might  be  u'uilty.  he  was  set  scott 
free  The  article  did  not  say  that  the 
conviction  was  reversed  The  man  was 
just  turned  loose  under  the  .Mallory  rule 
The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows 

If  the  new  <-nme  bill  were  In  effect  when 
this  man  cunfessed.  then  he  would  not  be 
set  free  today.  '  United  States  District  Judge 
John  J.  Slrrlca  said. 

The  iud'-'e  was  referring  to  the  new- 
crime  bill  which  we  pa.s<ed  last  fall  solely 
f  ir  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  .irticle  to  which  I  have  referred 
confirms  the  fact  that  we  need  some  leg- 
islation that  will  modify  and  restrict  the 
application  of  these  .series  of  decisions  to 
which  I  have  referred  a^  the  Mallory 
rule 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  earlier  today 
I  advised  the  majority  leadership  and 
others  of  our  desire  to  attempt  to  move 
torwand  in  our  etiort  to  dispose  of  what 


we  behove  to  be  a  most  important  and 
compelling  f)iece  of  legl.slation 

It  is  our  intention  to  move  to  table 
the  penJiim  Kimh  mncndment  In  order 
that  that  may  be  advanced.  I  ask  for 
the  yea.'  and  nay.s  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment 

The  ITIESIDING  OFT-TCER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  c  lair  '  Is  there  a  .sufficient  second? 
Tliere  i.'  a  sumcient  second. 

The  ypas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  we  have  now 
obtaine»4  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendnent  We  have  not  made  a  motion 
to  table 

Mr  .AVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

The  iTiESIDING  OFTTCER  The  Sen- 
ator f  rorn  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr  Hart  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr  .AVITS  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  some  questions  on 
this  procedure  which  he.  as  manager  of 
the  bill,  indicates  may  bo  adopted. 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  if  the  motion  to 
table  were  ultimately  made,  which  is  ob- 
viously not  debatable,  and  it  should 
carry,  the  committee  bill  would  then  be 
open  to  any  amendment,  eitiier  direct  to 
any  portion  of  the  bill  or  in  the  nature 
of  a  .sutetitute? 

Mr  HART  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated  the  situation  correctly 

Mr  JAVITS  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
probably,  unless  .some  bill  is  designed, 
which  does  not  .seem  to  be  within  sight 
right  now,  which  would  he  suitable  to 
those  who  have  been  debating  the  mat- 
ter at  some  lenuth— and  I  am  not  taking 
any  position  with  respect  to  that  bccau.se 
they  have  that  .solemn  right  and  privi- 
lege; but  If  that  situation  persists — the 
only  way  we  will  ever  be  able  in  any 
rea.sonable  time  to  consider  the  business 
of  the  country  and  the  Senate,  and  get 
a  vote,  after  refinement,  amendment,  and 
.so  forth,  would  be  by  cloture? 

Mr  HART  The  Senator  lias  .stated  the 
situation  correctly. 

Mr  JAVITS  So  this  is  an  interim  pro- 
cedure Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement'  Under  those  circumstances 
this  ;s  an  interim  action  which  --ort  of 
clears  the  decks  for  whatever  else  others 
III  the  Senate  may  liave  in  mind  to  sug- 
gest  or  offer  witfi  respect  to  this  measure 

r  think  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  expresses 
Itself  as  tfie  eight  or  nine  members,  or 
whatever  the  number  was.  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  expressed  them- 
selves that  this  particular  concept  this 
Idea,  as  »  framework  upon  which  to  hang 
a  bill  IS  not  acceptable,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee frame  -seems  better  adapted  as  a 
friunc  on  which  to  hang  a  bill  That  does 
not  mean  any  amendment  would  prevail 
but  only  that  this  is  a  frame  upon  which 
to  put  a  bill. 

Mr  HART  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  analyzed  the  situation  as  I  see 
It  also. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are  some 
25  to  30  amendments  that  have  been 
filed  We  are  in  the  14th  or  15th  day  of 
discussion  I  think  urdcily  procedure  re- 
qiures  us.  with  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  bill,  to  take  the  action 
su^  Jested - 

Mr  JAVITS  Does  it  have  some  sub- 
stantive     importance      indicatint:      the 


framework  within  which  a  majority,  if  u 
should  carry,  wishes  to  work,  is  the 
framework  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
ina.ioiity  of  ttie  committee? 

Mr  H.ART  Mo.st  certainly  that  would 
be  the  interpretation  that  should  be  uiven 
to  our  action  if  the  Senate  should  favor- 
ably support  the  n.otion  to  table 

Mr  JA\TTS  Would  the  Senator  expect 
that  is  the  concern  which  would  then  jjo 
out  to  the  country:  thaf  that  is  all  we 
have  done''  Would  the  Senator,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  auree  with  me  that 
this  does  not  mean  we  have  rejected  all 
ffforts  to  change  the  committee  bill  or 
compromise  iijion  some  i)hases  of  it.  just 
as  It  would  not  mean  neccs.sarily  we  ex- 
clude any  amendment,  but  only  that  we 
have  chosen,  as  the  framework  withiii 
which  to  work,  in  an  effort  to  [lerfect  a 
bill,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee'' 

Mr  HART.  As  I  .see  it.  that  is  all  that 
would  be  implied,  and  that  would  ccr- 
tninly  be  demonstrated. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
agrees  with  me  that  this  represents  a  test 
of  the  action  which  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  proposing  to  take  in  due  cour.se.  in 
which  I  liope  to  have  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  him  and  .standing  with  him. 
in  that  It  will  at  lea.st  settle  that  question. 
Thereby,  in  a  scn.se.  it  would  liberate  the 
time  from  the  doctrine  argument  and 
free  that  group  in  the  Senate — if  it  is  a 
majority,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
iieavy  majority  and  much  more  than 
two-thirds— which  does  not  adopt  an 
appr.^ach  toward  this  kind  of  .social  ques- 
tion but  would  be  free  to  deal  with  it 
witliout  that  approach  that  there  is  any- 
thing right  in  a  system  which  does  dif- 
ferentiate between  different  elements  of 
our  pormlation.  and  that  we  can  all  work 
our  will  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
his  statement,  Tliat  would  be  the  conse- 
ciuence  of  favorable  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  doubt,  and  if  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence as  to  my  own  attitude  on  this 
matter.  I  propose  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  table. 

We  have  had  innumerable  meetings  in 
the  majority  leader's  otfice.  and  in  my 
office.  We  have  also  had  the  .^ttorney 
General,  our  .staffs,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  at  our 
meetings,  and  we  have  done  our  best  to 
come  up  with  three  or  four  different 
versions. 

I  thought,  as  late  as  yesterday,  that 
probably  we  had  reached  the  point  of 
agreement  where  I  though.t  we  could  co 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
i;an  and  say  we  liope  he  probably  can 
take  it  because  I  was  opjwsed  in  com- 
mittee to  the  committee  bill.  But  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  now.  It  came  out  of 
committee  by  oi^.e  \ote. 

As  long  r.s  the  door  is  oix?n  we  can  con- 
tinue to  talk,  we  can  continue  to  explore, 
and  we  can  continue  to  examine  every 
objection  and  fmd  out  whether  we  can 
c->me  reas<3nably  close  to  a  common 
d^nrminator. 
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If  I  had  no  other  reason  for  so  doing, 
I  believe  that  would  be  adequate  to  vote 
iigainst  the  motion  to  table.  I  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  uive  myself  to  this  prob- 
lem, as  I  have  done  before,  and  try  to 
'xercise  a  maximum  of  restraint  and 
patience  in  so  doing. 

Frankly,  all  these  meetings  were  held 
in  good  grace  and  in  t'ood  spirit.  There 
was  no  acrimony  whatever.  We  all  came 
m  with  searching  liearts  and  minds.  I 
can  continue  to  l:.)pc  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  exactly  that,  because  I  should 
like  to  see  a  bill  before  v.e  have  to  ie.sort 
to  some  kind  of  extreme  action,  either 
in  the  form  of  cloture  or  in  the  form  of 
withdrawing  the  bill. 

If  there  can  be  a  bill  to  meet,  in  large 
part,  the  areas  that  .should  be  served, 
then  1  am  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr  HART.  The  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  always,  explains  clearly  and  elo- 
quently the  iK)sition  he  is  taking  and  the 
reason  for  it. 

1  hope  that  the  action  I  propose  w'e 
take  will  assist  and  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  worker  protec- 
tion bill.  The  motion  is  made  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  make  a  contribution  to  it. 

I  respect,  of  course,  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  make  plain 
that  the  discussions  that  he  has  de- 
scribed have  been  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  days  and  I  have  never  doubted 
that  they  were  in  good  faith  and  in  ^-ood 
spirit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr,   HART.   I  yield,  for  a  question. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Tliis  is  a  little  more 
than  a  question.  It  enlarges  the  point  I 
made  on  yesterday  and  completes  that 
point, 

Mr.  HART,  Tliere  are  several  Senators 
who  are  under  a  time  i)roblem  here,  I 
would  not  want  the  discussion  to  go  to  an 
extent  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  put 
the  question  before  about  a  quarter  to  3. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Tlie  ixiint  I  make  will 
not  go  to  any  length,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding, 

Mr.  President,  yesterday.  I  called  at- 
tention, in  my  brief  remarks,  to  the  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  kader.ship  which 
was  being  exercised  by  several  of  the  .so- 
called  civil  rights  leaders,  notably — and 
I  name  them: 

Sammy  Davis.  Stokely  Carmichael. 
Rap  Brown.  Dick  Gregory.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

I  notice  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  an  niticle  which  I  believe  adds 
further  to  this  point.  It  is  entitled  "King 
Says  'No'  to  L,  B.  J.  on  March."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

King   .S.^ys    ■No'  to  L,   B.   J.   on   March 

Chicago.  February  5 — Civil  rights  leader 
the  Hev.  Martin  Luther  King  today  rejected 
an  appeal  from  President  Johnson  to  aban- 
don a  planned  poverty  protest  march  on 
W..shingt'..n  In  April. 

He  told  a  press  conference  lie  wished  the 
Pri'sidciii  would  remember  that  nothing  had 
been  .ichicved  in  civU  rights  "without  put- 
tin.^  real  pressure  on." 

'I  will  only  say  to  the-  President."  King 
E.iid  today,  "that  ii  lie  will  only  remember 
that    in    December    1964   he   told'  me   in   his 


office  that  he  could  not  get  a  voting  rights 
bill  In  1965  but  that  same  President  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  went  to  Selma  (.Ala- 
bama) two  weeks  Liter  and  started  a  move- 
ment." he  said, 

Dr,  King  came  to  Cliicigo  t.o  i<jin  other 
civil  rights  leaders  in  b. .eking  a  planned 
march  by  one  million  mothers  in  American 
cities  May  12  -Mothers  Day-  to  protest 
against  provisions  ol  the  new  "anti-wellare" 
Social  Security  anieiidnient.s. 

Organizers  of  the  Mothers'  March  the  na- 
tional welfare  rights  organi/^.,tifjn,  a  Nation- 
wide group  of  welfare  recipients  -announced 
it  would  be  followed  by  Nationwide  demon- 
strations June  30  and  July  1  wlien  il.e  wel- 
fare measure  beirin,'   (peratiuc, 

Dr,  King  also  announced  he  Wi)uld  prob- 
ably Join"  planned  -jrotpst  demonstrations 
during  the  Democratic  N,.;i.)nal  Convention 
in  Chicago  in  August, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
briefly  frorp  the  article  as  follows: 

Chicago,  February  5 — CKil  rights  le.ider 
the  Rev,  Martin  Luther  King  todav  rejected 
an  appeal  from  President  Johnson  to  abandon 
a  planned  poverty  protest  iiiaich  on  Wash- 
ington in  April, 

The  last  sentence  reads: 

Dr  King  also  announced  lie  would  'i>rob- 
ably  join"  planned  jjrotest  demoiislrations 
during  ttie  Democratic  N.aional  Cun.ention 
111  Chicago  in  August, 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  reiterate  the 
point  I  made  yesterday,  that  .-o  long  as 
we  have  these  dangerous  and  destructive 
tactics  by  the  leadership  of  a  member 
of  a  race  who  has  been  shown 
honor,  and  has  been  allowed,  in  some 
instances,  to  attain  distinction  in  this 
country  under  our  democratic  process,  so 
long  as  we  allow  his  fellow  racists  to  exer- 
cise this  dangerous,  destructive,  and  false 
leadership,  we  can  look  foi-ward  to  fur- 
ther trouble  in  the  future.  That  is  what 
I  am  sure  every  Senator  in  this  body 
seeks  ardently  to  avoid  rather  than  to 
bring  about. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  t'lo  Sen.itor  from 
Michigan  not  agree  that  on  all  great 
issues,  including  the  civil  ii;-'hts  issue, 
there  is.  at  times,  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  advocates  on  both  sides  to  I'o  beyond 
the  normally  defined  limits  of  responsi- 
bility. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  not  excuse  anyone  who 
does  that  any  more  than  I  do. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan would  agree  that  in  the  Senate  we 
do  not  equate  those  things  which  we  can- 
not accept  as  responsible  with  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

On  that  note,  yes,  I  am  very  glad  to 
say,  loud  and  clear,  in  this  Chamber, 
that  the  bill  came  out  of  committee  be- 
cause of  my  affirmative  vote,  I  support  it 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator's  motion  to 
table  will  carry. 

Mr.  HART.  The  vote  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  we  all  know,  was 
most  significant  and  most  dramatic. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  IL\RT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  just  one  brief 
comment.  I  join  the  minority  leader  in 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  wise  to  reject 
any  motion  to  lay  the  pending  Ervin 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  have  been 


actively  searching  for  a  compromise 
ijosiiion  between  the  Ervin  amendment 
and  the  committee  bill. 

There  have  been  diligent,  rood-faith 
efforts  to  compose  such  a  compromise 
and  1  think  those  efforts  should  continue. 
Howc\'er.  should  me  motion  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table  ijrcvail,  the 
I'l-f  \  in  v!ik'h  jny  ^enator  is  interested  in 
eomposiii';  ix  C'jmpromise  will  bt  severely 
!  ,sti:ctcd.  That  should  not  be  allowed 
to  liappen,  I  believe  that  with  a  little 
more  time,  we  can  determine  either  that 
there  is  no  ijossibility  of  compromi.se  or 
that  there  is  a  sufficiently  strong  likeli- 
hood of  asireement. 

But  I  should  very  much  dislike— hiid 
I  think  that  nny  Senator  who  is  inti  r- 
csied  in  .iecuring  the  enactment  of  lo.-- 
i-.Lition  I'll  thi.-  point  would  dislike — to 
■ee  the  ji 'S.sibility  of  a  ccmprcmise 
thrjwn  away  or  hmited  so  mucii  as  to 
make  it  impo-ssiblc, 

I  liopc  that  the  substitute  will  not  be 
tabled,  but  that  the  Senate  will  allow  us 
!■;•  function  a  little  more  freely  in  .search- 
inc  lor  a  solution  to  this  problem, 

I  thank  the  ,Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yielding  to  me, 

Mr,  HART,  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka .states  his  case  very  well.  If  I  shared 
his  i)oint  of  \iew.  I  would  not,  of  course, 
make  the  motion  I  shall  now  make,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  clarify  the  situation  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  move 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HART,  I  yield, 

Mr.  MILLER,  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska IMr,  Hri'skaJ  has  expressed  my 
.sentiments  very  well,  I  certHinly  want  it 
understood  that  I  am  not  sold  on  tiie 
Ervin  amendment.  If  the  motion  .should 
not  i^revail.  it  would  be  my  full  intention 
to  join  with  other  Senators  in  .>i-el-:ir;p  to 
I^erfect  the  amendment, 

I  know  that  the  leadership  iias  worked 
hard  to  try  to  devise  a  compromise.  I 
have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  if  the  mo- 
tion should  prevail,  the  work  of  the 
leadership  will  have  gone  down  the  drain. 
.\i  least,  the  leadership  will  be  much 
more  inhibited  than  it  otherwi.se  would 
be. 

I  think  that  most  of  vis  have  the  feel- 
ing that  if  the  motion  to  table  prevails, 
that  will  not  p.ccessarily  mean  that  the 
bill  will  not  be  amended:  :.nd  that  if  the 
motion  does  r.ot  i)revail.  we  who  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  will  be  over- 
joyed and  excited  about  the  Ervin 
amendment. 

The  Ervin  amendment  contains  many 
good  points.  But  there  are  some  points 
to  which  I  do  not  subscribe.  So  when  I 
cast  my  vote,  it  will  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  wc  will  continue  to  try  to 
I^erfect  the  jjroposed  legislation  without 
regard  to  what  has  happened. 

Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachu,setts.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  ol 
thought  to  the  arguments  presented 
these  past  days  by  those  Senators  v.ho 
oppose  the  enactment  of  H.R  2516.  I 
think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  niost  ol 
their  stated  objections  fail  into  one  ol 
these  general  categories: 

Most  insistently  of  all.  wc-  have  lieprd 
that  this  bill  would  protect  rioters,  loot- 
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ers.  and  criiuinals  generally  and.  cor- 
respondliiKly  would  hamper  and  harass 
law  enforceiiienl  officers,  particularly  in 
deallnij  with  urban  riot  situalion*: 

The  ipponenu  to  this  bill  claim,  fur- 
ther that  It  somehow  violates  the  splnt 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  by  >{ivmK  special  benefits  to 
one  class  of  persons  Thus  it  ha.-,  been 
aruued  that  the  prop<i.sed  statute  would, 
m  effect,  discninlnate  auain-st  the  rna- 
j  >nty — m  particular  acainst  tliose  white 
per.'^ons  from  our  .southern  States. 

We  have  also  heard  that  H  R  2516 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of 
State  authontv  Opponents  have  claimed 
that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
flood  the  Federal  courts  with  cases  here- 
tofore .solely  within  local  jurisdiction, 
and  that  many  innocent  persons  would 
be  nece.s.sarily  swept  into  the  net  of  F\-d- 
eral  criminal  sanctions. 

Strangely  enounii.  we  have  also  heard, 
on  the  other  hand  that  this  statute 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce,  since  the 
recHured  Mitent  would  rarely  be  capable 
ot  proof 

These,  then,  are  the  basic  criticisms  of 
H  R  -'316  made  by  the  opposition  I 
stronKly  believe  that  each  is  ba.sed  on 
incorrect  views  of  the  actual  scope  of  the 
bill  Itself,  of  the  law  m  this  area,  and  of 
the  factual  circumstances  w.hich  the  stat- 
ute seeks  to  meet  I  should  like  to  deal 
with  each  of  these  critici.sms.  and  to  re- 
iterate m  the  process  some  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  committee  bill  which 
render  it  not  only  desirable  but  neces- 
sary 

RELATIllN    TO    L\W    rNFORCEMENT 

First,  I  should  have  thouglit  it  would  be 
clear  to  any  objective  student  of  this  bill 
and  it,s  history  thus  far,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  and  would  not  condone  or 
protect  rioters  or  other  violators  of  local 
criminal  law  The  present  widespread 
concern  over  mass  violence  m  our  cities, 
as  well  as  wiih  the  rising  national  crime 
rate,  does  in.ieed  indicate  the  need  for 
urirent  congressional  action  on  such 
measures  as  safe  streets  and  the  gun  bill. 
However,  this  distressinR  situation  does 
not  dimmish  or  overshadow  the  need  for 
a  Federal  bill  to  punish  interference  with 
the  lawiul  exerci.'-e  of  Federal  nghtf. 

We  have  heard  many  times  during  this 
debate  that,  because  of  its  application 
to  anyone,  "whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law.  '  H  R  J516  would  harass 
and  inhibit  law  enforcement  officers  ;n 
attempts  to  suppress  not  activities  or  in 
everyday  enforcement  of  local  criminal 
laws  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Section  242  of  the  P'cderal  criminal 
ci'de.  which  authorises  prosecution  of 
those  interfering  with  Federal  rights  un- 
der color  of  lasv.  has  proven  to  be  a  more 
usable,  effective,  and  comprehensive  tool 
than  section  241.  which  proscribes  pri- 
vate cor.spiracies  .Mthough  the  new  sec- 
tion 245  could  facilitate  prosecutions  of 
errant  law  enforcement  officers  insofar 
as  It  would  obviate  proof  of  action  under 
color  of  law  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  the  main  thrust  of  the  proposed 
bill  has  always  been  viewed  by  its  pro- 
ponents as  the  extended  coverage  of  vio- 
lence by  private  individuals. 

Today,  excessive  force  to  effect  an  ar- 
rest, or  official  coercion  of  a  confe.sslon 


would  subject  a  law  enforcement  officer 
to  F'-deral  sanctions  under  section  242, 
as  well  as  to  State  criminal  penalties  or 
deimrtmf'ntal  dlsrlplinars-  action  Police 
officers  may  also  be  -.ubject  to  civil  lia- 
bility for  such  cxcess-s  And.  of  course, 
the  case  aeainst  in  accused  may  be  lost 
because  of  an  officer's  invasion  of  his 
rights. 

Some  people  belle\e  that  local  law  en- 
forcement is  inhibited  by  these  existing 
sanctions,  although  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
policeman  who  tries  to  perform  his  duties 
lairtv  wTth  resjx-ct  to  all  citi?,ens  would  be 
most  unlikely  to  breach  the  bounds  of 
legality  Whatever  the  merits  of  fxistinc: 
restr;ctions,  however.  I  cannot  see  how 
any  law  enforcement  officer  who  ap- 
proaches his  duties  and  responsibilities 
senously,  could  feel  constrained  bv  a 
statute  which  prohibits  him  from  iLslng 
'hr°ats  and  force  to  deprive  i>eople  of 
their  federally  truaranteed  rights,  a  pro- 
hibition to  which  he  is  ulreadv  lar^'cly 
subject  uiui'T  Fi'drrnl  :ind  .State  laws. 

Tills  new  law  would  pro\ide  that  when 
a  law  enforcement  officer  totally  aban- 
dons his  duty  in  order  to  violently  intimi- 
date individuals  seeking  lawfully  to  ex- 
ercise certain  enumerated  Federal  rights, 
he  will  be  punished  like  any  other  citizen. 
The  actions  upon  which  a  conviction 
could  be  based  would  not  be  those  of  an 
officer  doin;;  his  duty:  I  can  conceive  of 
no  justification  for  excluding  such  acts 
from  coverage  merely  because  the  agent 
of  violence  wears  a  uniform. 

Along  these  lines,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  absence  of  the  word  'willfully" 
from  the  committee  biir.>  description  of 
prohibited  acts  II  has  been  claimed,  for 
example,  that  a  policeman  who  uses  force 
to  arrest  a  man  under  a  local  penal  law, 
which  is  later  invalidated  as  unconstitu- 
tional, could  be  convicted  under  .section 
245,  since,  as  determined  retroactively, 
the  victim  acted  lawfully  and  the  officer 
thereby  interfered  with  his  rights. 

This  line  of  criticism,  however,  ignores 
the  clear  requirement  of  an  intention  to 
mvade  the  rights  of  a  person  because  of 
Ills  race  or  ethnic  affiliation,  or  because 
of  his  advocacy  of  equality  in  the  areas 
enumerated  m  section  243' a  i .  So  long  as 
It  appears  that  an  officer  reasonably  be- 
lieved he  was  doing  liis  duty,  that  is.  that 
the  arrest  took  place  because  of  a  per- 
ceived violation  of  a  then-valid  law.  no 
case  of  knowing  interference  with  civil 
rights  could  be  made  against  him, 

VICTIMS     I  IF     VIwLENlE 

I  turn  now  to  the  potential  victims  of 
raci.iUy  motivated  violence  During  this 
debate,  we  all  have  tended  to  speak 
rather  loosely  of  tlie  pioteclion  "  offered 
to  vanous  persons  by  this  bill.  It  is  true 
that  any  penal  statute  "protects  "  mem- 
bers of  society  insofa/  as  it  deters  crimi- 
nal acts  against  them  Hut  criminal  legis- 
lation does  not  confer  new  rights  on  pro- 
spective victmis;  nor  does  it  relieve  any 
persons  from  jne-cxistiny  duties  and 
prohibitions. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  committee 
bill  before  us.  it  can  be  .->iiid  that  all  per- 
sons would  indeed  be  protected"  from 
violence,  msofar  as  such  violence  would 
be  deterred  Hut  tins  wtmld  nut  render 
any  person  immune  from  prosecution  for 
crimes  he  commits  Nor  would  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  imply  any  condonation 


of  their  crimes  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment A  citizen  would,  for  example,  bo 
protected  from  being  shot  because  he 
supported  equal  voting  rights,  but  if  he 
cho.se  to  expre.ss  his  support  by  illegally 
inteiferine  with  someone  else's  rights  dr 
proi^erty,  he  would  be  subject  to  the  full 
penalties  of  the  law. 

Contrary  to  the  frequent  cries  of  op- 
ponents, this  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
rest  upon  a  jurusdictional  basis  of  "diver- 
sity of  race  "  The  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  the  defendant  and  the 
victim  would  be  merely  incidental  facts 
The  central  element  in  the  establishment 
of  an  offense,  in  addition  to  the  act  or 
threat  of  foice.  would  be  the  defendant's 
motive 

The  prohibited  acts  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence would  be  these  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  the  activities  enu- 
merated in  section  245' a >  because  of  the 
race,  i elision,  or  national  origin  of  tho.se 
who  would  otherwise  enjoy  them.  The 
criticisms  hypothesized  on  the  basis  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  a 
given  victim  was  in  fact  Negro,  or  on 
some  supposed  disparity  of  coverase 
when  a  group  of  victims  or  a.ssallants 
consists  of  members  of  more  than  one 
racial  or  relicious  t:roup.  do  not  with- 
stand a  close  reading  of  all  three  sub.sec- 
tions  of  the  propc^ed  statute. 

The  p,>tential  victims  under  this  bill 
could  be  members  of  any  uroup.  minority 
or  majority.  Subsection  'Ci  would  jiro- 
tect  all  officials  or  private  emi)loyers  or 
owners  of  public  accommodatioiis  who 
seek  to  afford  nondi.scriminatory  bene- 
fits, .Subsection  'b*  would  also  piotocl 
persons  of  any  race  or  religion  iircine 
such  equality.  Even  under  ,--ubsection 
•  a I.  coverace  would  be  provided  no  mat- 
ter what  the  race  or  reli  'ion  of  the  vic- 
tim, as  lon2  as  the  intimidation  is.  racially 
motivated  and  many  situations  can  be 
foreseen  where  the  victim  would  be 
white. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  voting  dis- 
trirt  comprised  I'redominantly  of  mem- 
bers of  one  r.uial  or  ethnic  minority 
croup.  Punishment  of  v  iolence  to  intimi- 
date voters  of  another  race  or  lelision. 
even  though  it  predominates  nationwide, 
is  surely  contemplated  by  subsection 
lai 

CONSTrrrTIONMITY 

Our  power  to  enact  H  R    2516  derives 

from  several  .sources,  dependin'.:  upon  the 
•victim's  activity.  It  has  long  been  settled 
that  Congress  may  make  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  rights  ansing  out  of  a  relationship 
with  the  federal  Government  or  richts 
created  by  lesrislation  enacted  under 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 
which  enumerates  congressional  powers. 
Thus  this  bill  is  plainly  not  subject  to 
objection  insofar  as  tlie  activity  inter- 
fered with  is  in  the  areas  of  Federal  elec- 
tions, employment.  Federal  jury  .service, 
common  carriers,  public  accommoda- 
tions, or  federally  administered  or 
funded  procrams,  facilities,  or  services. 
Opponents  to  enactment  concede  all 
this,  but  would  limit  coverage  with  re- 
spect to  employment,  public  accommo- 
dations, and  common  carriers  to  the 
scope  of  the  substantive  civil  rights  leg- 
islation we  have  enacted  under  the  com- 
merce clause    However.  Cijnere.ss  is  not 
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constitutionally  bound  by  the  lines  of 
coverage  announced  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  These  limits  were  based  pri- 
marily on  other  considerations  relevant 
ta  that  measure,  and  were  not  compelled 
l)y  the  Constitution,  But  If  the  enjoyment 
.>f  the  rights  affirmed  in  these  existing 
,ubstantive  laws  is  to  be  secured,  we 
must  prohibit  all  racial  violence  which 
IS  likely  to  inhibit  such  enjoyment.  If 
;.icial  violence  directed  agaiiist  activi- 
iies  closely  related  to  tho.se  inotected  by 
rhe  1964  act  is  permitted  to  go  unpun- 
ished, the  exercise  of  the  protected  activ- 
ities will  also  be  discouraged. 

H,R,  2516  also  would  vindicate  the 
right  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  State  fa- 
cilities or  programs,  including,  specifi- 
cally, participation  in  purely  State  elec- 
tions, in  public  education  unassisted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  employment 
by  State  and  local  agencies,  and  in  State 
jury  service. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  enabling  clauses  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  punish 
criminally  State  officials  who  forcibly 
.seek  to  deny  these  rights. 

But  perhaps  most  significantly,  the 
measure  before  us  would  also  reach 
purely  private  interference  with  the  en- 
joyment of  these  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ment rights.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
have  quoted  many  judicial  statements 
which  appear  to  question  Congress  abil- 
ity to  enter  this  area.  In  fact,  however, 
many  of  these  decisions  have  dealt  with 
the  unconstitutionality  of  a  State  statute 
or  other  official  action  as  determined  di- 
rectly by  the  equal  protection  clause. 
These  cases  did  not  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  enabling  clauses  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  grant 
Congress  the  power  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  private  interference  with  rights 
which  the  State  must  affirmatively  grant. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  the  pow- 
er to  reach  private  acts  of  racial  vio- 
lence intended  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  14th  amendment  rights.  We 
have  already  made  such  a  judgment,  in 
enacting  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  tmder  the  en- 
abling clause  of  the  15th  amendment. 
.\nd  six  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  1966  case  of  United 
States  against  Guest,  have  announced 
agreement  with  that  judgment  as  ap- 
plied to  14th  amendment  rights. 

I  have  already  met  much  of  the  argu- 
ment that  this  bill  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  equal  protection  clause.  We  have 
heard  that  cry  of  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion" before  in  our  consideration  of  other 
civil  rights  statutes.  Presumably  oppo- 
nents of  such  legislation  believe  that  any 
bill  which  seeks  to  deal  honestly  and  di- 
rectly with  the  problems  created  by  cen- 
turies of  persecution  of  Negroes — and 
•hus  explicitly  mentions  the  word 
race" — is  somehow  granting  Negro  citi- 
zens special  privileges. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  claim  is 
:  articularly  baseless  with  respect  to 
criminal  legislation,  which  grants  no  new 
•  ights  at  all.  but  is  aimed  at  penalizing 
mvasions  of  preexisting  rights.  And, 
looking  for  a  moment  at  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  civil  rights  laws  which  have 
been.  and.  I  hope,  will  be,  enacted,  ye 
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see  only  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  previous  violations  of  our  Na- 
tion's basic  premise  of  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law. 

COVEKAGE  AND  PROOF 

It  is  strange  that  the  opposition  criti- 
cizes H.R.  2516  as  an  infringement  upon 
State  criminal  jurisdiction,  yet  supports 
an  amendment  which  would  punish  acts 
as  to  which  no  need  for  Federal  inter- 
vention has  been  indicated.  The  commit- 
tee bill  limits  its  coverage  to  \  io'ence 
motivated  by  issues  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin — violence  which 
prevents  the  full  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  legislation  and  has  often 
met  no  local  sanctions. 

Yet  it  is  imlikely  that  a  conviction 
could  ever  be  obtained  under  this  statute 
for  actions  which  would  not  also  be 
punishable  by  adequate  State  laws  rigor- 
ously and  evenhandedly  applied.  Thus, 
the  argument  we  have  heard  that  inno- 
cent persons  would  be  harassed  by  Fed- 
eral prosecutions  has  no  more  applica- 
tion to  this  statute  than  to  any  other 
penal  law.  Innocent  persons  could  not 
fear  conviction  under  this  law — that  is 
the  crucial  fact. 

As  other  proponents  of  this  bill  nave 
already  pointed  out  in  greater  detail,  this 
bill  would  clearly  be  far  more  effective, 
both  as  a  deterrent  and  as  a  basis  for 
prosecution,  than  existing  legislation  or 
any  suggested  substitute.  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  express  my  hope  that  H.R. 
2516  will  be  promptly  enacted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  now  move 
to  table  the  Ervin  amendment,  which 
is  pending.  On  the  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chamber  be  cleared,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recently  adopted  regula- 
tions. The  doors  are  being  blocked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  per- 
sons not  authorized  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
will  withdraw.  The  clerk  will  desist  from 
the  rollcall  until  they  have  withdrawn. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arm^  is  Instructed  to 
carry  out  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
SCTiator  from  Michigan  to  table  the 
amendment  (No.  505)  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  f  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  '  yea. " 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  v^oted  in  the  negative) .  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreL  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 


He  is  unavoidably  absent.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  free  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Kastland],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  HollingsI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  InouyeI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  Mc- 
Carthy 1,  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss  I.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr,  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  RibicoffI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Gforcia  (Mr.  RussellI  .  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr,  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  IMr,  McCarthy!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Moss!,  would  each  vote 
"yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
ling.s!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNotTYEl,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Muephy'1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  MitrphyI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KucHELl  has  been  previously 
armounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote   "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nay<^  29,  as  f'^llows: 

jN'o.  5  Leg.l 
■TEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Gnffin 

Montoya 

Aliott 

Oruenlng 

.Morse 

Anderson 

Harris 

Morton 

Bavh 

Hart 

Miibkle 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bopgs 

Jackson 

Pe^irscn 

Brewster 

Javtts 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jordan. Idaho 

Percy 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Prouty 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Case 

Long,  Mo, 

Randolph 

Church 

Mat^nuson 

Scott 

Clark 

McGee 

Smith 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Symmpton 

Cotton 

Mclntyro 

Tydlnps 

Dodd 

Metc/.if 

WllUamR.  N.J 

Dominick 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fobs 

Monroney 

Y'oung,  Ohio 
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Bennett 

Byrrt.  V* 

i'arlson 

C'lrtKl 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fiinnln 

Fvilbr!i5ht 

Oore 

Hansen 
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Hayden  Smathers 

Hicltenlooper  Sparlcman 

H.a  Spoilt 

Holland  Stennls 

Hruska  TalmadKe 

Jordan   N  C  Thurmond 

Long   La  Tnwer 

McClellan  VVMUama.  tVl 

Miller  Young,  M   Dak 
Miindt 


ibi    After  December  31.  ie«8.  t.>- 
•(1)    dwellings  Included  wUhln  subsection 


NOT   VOTING    -if 

Bai(t>r  HolUnKS  Moaa 

Bar'lptt  Irouve  Murphy 

Byrd.  W    Va  Kennedy    N  If  fiaturt- 

Dlrksen  Km-hel  KibliolT 

Eadtlai'.d  Mitiistleld  Kusaell 

Hartka  McCarthy 

So  Mr  Haht's  motion  to  lay  Mr  Ervin's 
amendment  on  the  table  wa.s  aiireed  to. 
FAIR  Housing 

Mr  MOmDALE.  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  *hich  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  aiik  tl.at  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  waived  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDtJ^T  Without  ob- 
j«ctio».  It  :.s  so  ordered. 

Mr  M<)n:)ale  s  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDSIEN~    .S'O     124 

On   pa^e    11     line   5.   insert   the  following: 
•TITLE  U 
"poi.:cT 
"It  is  the  policy  of   the  United  States  to 
prevent   discriminatloa  on   account  of   race. 
Color,  relliflon.  or  national  Origin  in  the  pur- 
chase,   rental,    financing,    and    occxipancy   of 
houamg    throughout    the    United    Stales. 

"OEriNmoNs 

"Sec  2  Aj.   ised  :n  this  Act — 

"(ai  Secretary'  meiina  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  .md  Urban  Development 

■ib»  Dwelling'  means  any  building,  struc- 
ture or  portion  thereof  which  Is  occupied  as. 
or  designed  or  intended  for  occupancy  as.  a 
residence  bv  5ne  or  more  families,  and  any 
vacant  land  which  is  offered  for  5ale  or  lease 
for  'Me  construction  or  location  thereon  of 
any  aucb  building,  structure  or  portion 
thereof 

"(CI     Pamlly  includes  a  single  Individual. 

■idi  To  rent  Includes  to  lease,  to  sub- 
lease, to  let  iind  otherwise  to  grant  for  a 
consideration  the  right  to  occupy  premises 
not  owned  by  the  occupant. 

"let  Discriminatory  housing  practice' 
means  an  act  that  Is  unlawful  under  section 
4.  5,  6,  Ji  7 

'if I  'State'  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  p-ierto  Rico,  or  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories ,ind  possessions  of  the  United  States 

"EPrSCTtVE      DATES      OF      CERTAIN      PHOHtBmONS 

"SBC  3  Except  AS  exempted  by  section  8. 
the  prohibitions  against  discrimination  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4  shall  apply — 

ai    Upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  to — 
"ilr    dwellings  nwned  or  operated  by  the 
Federal  Ctovernment, 

i2i  dwellings  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  the  aid  o.  loans,  advances,  grants  or 
contributions  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  agreements  entered  Into  ifter 
N  iveniber  20,  1962; 

I  3 1  dwelluigs  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  loans  Insured,  guaranteed  or  otherwise 
secured  by  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
nient  under  ,<»»;reements  entered  into  after 
November  20.  1962;  and 

(4i  dwellings  provided  by  the  develop- 
ment or  the  redevelcipment  of  real  property 
purchased,  rented  or  otherwise  obtained  from 
a  State  or  local  public  agency  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  asslsunce  for  slum  clearance 
or  urban  renewal  with  respect  to  such  real 
property  under  loan  or  grant  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  November  20.  1962. 


(ai:     , 

"i2>    dwellings   no  p.-irt*  of   which  are  oc- 
cupied   by    their    owners   as   resldencen    prior 
to   the    particular   sale«   or   rent-ils    Involved 
and 

'3i  dwellings  designed  t  intended  for  oc- 
cupancy by,  jr  occupied  by,  tt\e  or  more 
fumlllee 

'■ic»  Afl«r  December  31,  1969,  to  all  dwell, 
ings 

"DI3CHIMI.NAT10N     IN     THE     SfLE     OB     RENTAL     OF 
HOL'SINC 

"'^Ec  4  As  made  appl. cable  by  section  3 
iviid  except  ,i.«,  exemptetl  t>y  section  8,  It  shall 
t>e  unlawful  — 

"'ai  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent,  to  refuse 
to  negotiate  ri>r  the  iile  or  rental  of.  or 
otherwise  make  unav.illable  or  deny,  a 
dwelling  to  any  i>ers<'n  l>PCAuse  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin 

"ibi  To  dlsorlmlnate  iigalnst  any  person 
in  Uie  t«rTns,  condliloris  or  privileges  of  sale 
*gf  renuil  of  a  dwelling,  .ir  In  Uif  provnion  of 
.services  or  facllllles  !n  connectkin  therewith, 
because  ...f  r.ice.  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

"icl  To  make,  print,  or  publish,  or  cause  to 
be  mjide,  printed  >r  published  .aiy  oral  or 
written  notice,  statement,  >r  idvertlsement. 
with  reepect  U)  the  .^iale  or  renUil  of  ,i  dwelling 
that  indicates  any  preference,  limitation,  or 
discrimination  based  on  nice,  color.  rellgic>n. 
or  national  inrlgln,  o.'  ,in  intention  to  rnaXe' 
any  such  preference,  limitation,  or  discrimi- 
nation 

"(di  To  represent  to  .my  perst)n  Ijccause 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin 
that  any  dwelling  Is  not  available  for  Inspec- 
tion, iale,  or  rental  when  'uch  dwelling  Is 
in    fact   BO   available, 

■ie)  For  profit,  to  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  any  person  to  sell  or  rent  any  dwell- 
ing by  representations  regarding  the  entry  or 
prospective  entry  Into  the  neighborhoiid  of 
a  person  or  persoue  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  ongln 

"if)  NoUvlng  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  an  owner  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease, 
or  rental  by  him  of  a  portion  of  a  building 
or  structure  which  contains  living  quarters 
occupied  or  intended  to  l>e  xcupied  by  no 
more  than  four  families  living  independently 
of  each  other  if  such  owner  actually  .locupiee 
one  of  such  living  quarters  .is  his  residence. 

'DlSCRIMINATIiiN  IN   THE  FINANCING  OF 
HOVSlNC 

•  Sec.  5.  After  December  31.  1968,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  deny  a  loan  to  a  person  applying 
therefor  for  the  purpose  of  purrhit&lng,  con- 
strucang,  lmpro\'lng.  repairing,  or  nxain- 
t,iln;ng  I  dwelling,  or  to  discriminate 
-i«ainsl  him  in  the  lijilng  of  the  nmourjt.  In- 
terest rate,  duration,  or  othi-r  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  such  a  loan,  becsiuse  ol  the  race/ 
color  religion,  or  national  origin  of  such  per- 
son or  of  any  person  associated  with  him  In 
connection  with  such  a  loan  or  the  purposes 
of  such  a  loan,  or  of  the  present  or  prospec- 
tive owners.  lessees,  tenants,  or  occupants  of 
the  dwelling  or  dwellings  in  relation  to 
which  such  a  loan  Ls  to  be  made 

DISCRIMINATION   IN  THE  PROVISION  OK  BROKER- 
AGE   .SERVICES 

"Sec  6  After  December  31.  1968,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  deny  any  person  access  to  or 
membership  or  participation  In  any  multiple- 
listing  service,  real  estate  brokers'  orgnniza- 
tlon  or  other  service,  organization  or  facility 
relating  to  the  busineivs  of  selling  ot  renting 
dwellings,  or  to  discriminate  against  him  In 
the  terms  or  condltirms  of  such  access,  mem- 
bership, or  partlclpsitlon,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 

"INTtRf-ERE.NtE,    COERCION,    OR    INTIMIDATION 

"Sec  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  coerce.  In- 
timidate, threaten,  or  Interfere  with  any  per- 
son In   the  exercise   or  enjoyment  of,  or  on 


account  of  hla  having  exercised  or  enjoyed, 
or  on  account  of  his  having  aided  or  en- 
couraged any  other  person  In  the  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of.  any  right  granted  or  pro- 
tected by  section  4.  5.  or  6, 

"EXEMPTION 

Sec  8  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
a  religious  organization.  ;issoctatlon,  or  .so- 
ciety, qr  any  nonprofit  Institution  or  organi- 
zation 'operated,  supervised  or  controlled  bv 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  religious  organlza 
tlon,  association,  or  society,  from  limiting  the 
sale,  rental  or  occupancy  of  dwellings  whici. 
it  owns  or  operates  for  other  than  a  commer 
clal  purpose  to  persons  of  the  same  religion 
or  from  elvlng  preference  to  such  persons 
unless  membership  in  such  religion  Is  re- 
stricted on  account  of  race,  color,  or  natlonil 
origin. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  9.  (a)  The  .authority  and  rcsp^r.- 
slbillty  for  administering  this  Act  shall  be  : -, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De\':- 
opment 

"(hi  "rhe  Department  of  Housing  an  i 
Urban  Development  shall  be  provided  an  .u:- 
ditlonal  .Assistant  Secretary.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  .^ct 
I  Public  Law  89  174.  79  Stat  667i  Is  heretv 
amended  by — 

"(1)    striking   the   word     four."   In  section 

4ial    of  said  Art    (79  Stat    e'68:   5  U  S.C.  62-lb 

a)  J    and    substituting   therefor   'flve,';    arvi 

"(2)  striking  the  word  'six.'  In  section  7  ■  f 
said  Act  (79  Stat  669:  5  U  S.C.  624d(c))  an-i 
substituting  therefor    seven.' 

"  ici  The  Secretary  may  clelepate  any  of  li. , 
functions,  duties,  and  f>owers  to  emp!oycp~ 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbai, 
Development  or  to  boards  of  such  employee? 
including  functions,  duties,  and  powers  w^.^. 
respect  to  investigating,  conciliating,  hear- 
ing, determining,  ordering,  certlfvmg.  re- 
porting, or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business,  or  matter  under  this  Act,  The  per- 
.sons  to  whom  such  delegations  are  macie 
with  respect  to  hearing  functions,  duties,  .tii  : 
powers  shall  be  appointed  .md  shall  .serve  .:: 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment m  compliance  with  sectlo.n.s 
3105,  3344,  .')362,  and  7521  of  title  5  of  th-^ 
United  States  Code  Insofar  as  possible 
Initial  hearings  shall  be  held  in  the  cities  -t 
other  localities  where  the  dlscrlmlnatcrv 
housing  practices  allegedly  occurred.  The 
Secretary  shall  by  rule  prescribe  such  rlght- 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  his  hearing 
examiners  to  other  hearing  examiners  or  • 
other  officers  in  the  Department,  to  boards  i  : 
officers  or  to  himself,  as  shall  be  appropriate 
and  in  accordance  with  law. 

"di  All  executive  departments  and  agei- 
cies  shall  administer  their  programs  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  housing  .md  urtxin  devel- 
opment in  a  manner  affirmatively  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  ;ind  chall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  to  further  such  purpose.^ 
'"(ei  Tlie  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  In- 
vestigations, make  such  surveys  and  studies 
Issue  such  reports,  establish  such  policies 
standards,  criteria,  ,ind  [irocedures,  and  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  as 
m  h!5  judgment  are  necessary  or  appj^opnatc 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"EDUCATION    AND    CONCILIATION 

"Sec,  10.  (a)  Immediately  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence such  educational  and  conciliatory  ac- 
tivities ;ts  In  his  Judgment  will  further  t'.e 
purposes  of  this  Act,  He  shall  call  confer- 
ences of  [lersons  In  the  housing  Industry  aiui 
other  Interested  parties  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  his  su.u'- 
gested  means  of  Implementing  It,  and  shail 
endeavor  with  their  advice  to  work  out  pro- 
griuiis  of  voluntary  compliance  and  of  en- 
[orcement  He  may  [lay  per  diem,  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  for  persons  attend- 
ing such  conferences  as  provided  In  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  He 
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shall  consult  with  State  and  local  officials 
and  other  interested  parties  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent. If  any,  to  which  housing  discrimination 
exists  In  their  State  or  locality,  and  whether 
,ii.d  how  State  or  local  enforcement  programs 
:!,.j;lit  be  utilized  to  combat  i-uch  dlscriml- 
i.ailon  in  connection  with,  or  in  place  of.  the 
secretary's  enforcement  of  tills  Act  The  Sec- 
ret .iry  shall  issue  reports  on  such  conferences 
.Old  consultations  .is  he  deems  appropriate, 
lb)  In  any  rase  In  which  he  holds  hear- 
i:.»;s  and  Issues  orders,  or  In  which  he  con- 
templates doing  so.  the  Secretary  shall  first 
endeavor  to  eliminate  the  alleged  dlscrlmlna- 
t.jry  housing  practices  by  Inlormal  methods 
if  conference  i  conciliation  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  In  the  course  of  such 
informal  endeavors  may  be  made  public  or 
used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  .'Vet.  without  the  v^Titten  consent 
of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  employee  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  m.-vke  public  any  In- 
!  .irmatlon  In  violation  of  this  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
ve.ir. 

"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  empowered, 
.^s  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  engaging  in  any  discriminatory 
housing  practice.  Any  person  who  claims  to 
have  been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  or  who  believes  that  he  "will  be 
Irrevocably  Injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  that  is  about  to  occur  (here- 
■ifier,  'person  aggrieved')  may  file  a  charge 
with  the  Secretary.  Charges  shall  be  In  writ- 
in'  and  shall  contain  such  information  and 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  requires. 
Within  thirty  days  alter  receiving  a  charge 
the  Secretary  shall  investigate  it  and  give 
notice  in  wTltlng  to  the  person  aggrieved 
whether  he  intends  to  resolve  it.  If  the  Sec- 
retary decides  to  resolve  the  charge,  he  shall 
proceed  to  try  to  eliminate  or  correct  the  al- 
Ifccd  unfair  housing  practice  by  Informal 
methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  per- 
su,ision.  If  the  Secretary  declines  to  resolve 
a  charpe,  or  if  he  fails  to  give  notice  of 
whether  he  Intends  to  resolve  It  within  thirty 
d,ivs  as  prescribed,  or  if  he  Is  able  to  settle  a 
charge  by  informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion  but  the  person 
.literleved  does  not  consent  In  writing  to  the 
terms  of  such  settlement,  the  person  ag- 
[•r-.eved  may  commence  an  action  in  any 
United  States  district  court  or  State  or  local 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  enforce 
the  rights  trranted  or  protected  by  this  Act. 
::!sofar  as  such  rights  relate  to  the  subject  of 
the  charge.  Such  acttona  may  be  brought  In 
United  States  district  courts  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Courts  shall 
(icride  such  actions  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  may  have  declined  to 
resolve  the  charges  to  which  they  relate  or 
f  died  to  give  timely  notice  of  his  Intent  to 
resolve  them,  or  that  he  may  have  settled  a 
charge  with  the  respondent  but  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  written  consent  of  the  person  ag- 
grieved. 

'(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  after  try- 
iiig  to  settle  a  charge  by  informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion  that 
further  efforts  are  unwarranted,  which  deter- 
mination shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any  court. 
i.e  shall  Issue  a  complaint  and  promptly 
serve  a  copy  of  the  complaint  on  the  person 
cr  persons  who  allegedly  committed  or  are 
;.boul,  to  commit  the  discriminatory  housing 
practices  concerned  (hereinafter,  'the  re- 
spondents') and  shall  also  furnish  a  copy 
t  J  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved.  The  Sec- 
rttary  may  also  Issue  complaints  without  a 
'  iiarge  having  been  filed.  If  from  his  own 
.•vestigatlon  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  has  oc- 
(  urred  or  is  about  to  occur.  No  alleged  dis- 
'  riminatory  housing  practice  shall  be  made 
■-ne  subject  of  a  complaint  or  of  a  civil  ac- 
tion Issued  or  commenced  under  this  subsec- 
tion more  than   180   days   after   the  alleged 


practice  has  occurred,  except  that  a  civil  ac- 
tion may  be  commenced  wlti  respect  to  the 
subject  of  an  informally  settled  charge  to 
which  the  person  aggrieved  did  not  consent 
in  writing  within  sixty  days  of  such  person 
having  received  notice  of  the  terms  of  such 
settlement. 

"(c)  Complaints  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  state  the  facts  upon  which  the  allega- 
tions of  a  discriminatory  housing  practice  or 
practices  are  based  and  when  and  where  a 
hearing  on  such  allegations  is  scheduled  to 
take  place.  Related  proceedings  may  be  con- 
solidated for  hearing.  Complaints  may  be 
reasonably  and  fairly  amended  at  any  time. 
After  the  respondents  have  been  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  the  Secretary  shall  state  his  findings 
of  fact  and,  if  he  finds  that  no  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices  have  occurred,  shall 
issue  an  order  dismissing  the  complaint,  or 
if  he  finds  that  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices have  occurred  or  are  about  to  occur, 
shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  respondent 
to  cease  and  desist  such  practices  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  as  will  effectuate  the 
policies  of  this  Act.  Such  orders  may  re- 
quire a  respondent  to  make  reports  from 
time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  complied  with  an  order.  Findings  of 
fact  and  orders  made  or  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

"(d)  At  any  time  after  a  complaint  is  Is- 
sued the  Secretary  may  issue  a  temporary 
order  restraining  the  respondent  from  doin" 
any  act  that  would  tend  to  render  ineffectual 
a  final  order  that  the  Secretary  might  issue. 
Temporary  orders  may  extend  beyond  ten 
days  only  If  the  respondent  is  first  given  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  Secretary  may  condition  the  is- 
suance of  a  temporary  order  upon  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  by  the  person  or  persons  seek- 
ing protection  from  discrimination,  v^-lth 
such  sureties.  If  any,  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary. 

"(e)  A  respondent  may  file  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  against  him  and  with  the  leave 
of  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  granted 
whenever  It  would  be  reasonable  and  fair  to 
do  so,  may  amend  his  answer  at  any  time. 
Respondents  shall  be  parties  and  may  ap- 
pear at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with 
or  without  counsel.  Persons  aggrieved  may 
submit  briefs  or  other  written  submissions 
on  each  occasion  when  such  are  permitted  or 
directed,  may  be  present  to  observe  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  without 
counsel,  and  may  appeal  or  petition  lor  re- 
view to  the  same  extent  as  a  party,  but 
without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  per- 
sons aggrieved  may  not  otherwise  participate 
in  the  proceedings.  The  Secretary  may  grant 
such  other  persons  a  right  to  intervene  as 
respondents  or  persons  aggrieved  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  as  amicus 
curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  he  considers 
appropriate. 

"(f)  Hearings  shall  be  on  the  record.  AJl 
testimony  shall  be  taken  under  oath.  Hear- 
ings shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  the 
respondent  and  the  Secretary  agree  that  they 
be  private. 

"investigations;   subpenas;   civlnc  of 
evidence 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  In  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  have  access  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  premises,  records,  docu- 
ments, individuals  and  other  evidence  rr  pos- 
sible sources  of  evidence  and  may  examine 
record,  and  copy  such  materials  and  take  and 
record  the  testimony  or  statements  of  such 
persons  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  investigaticn.  The  Sec- 
retary may  Issue  subpenas  to  compel  his 
access  to  or  the  production  of  such  mate- 
rials, or  the  appearance  of  such  persons,  and 
may  issue  interrogatories  to  a  respondent,  to 
the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  would  apply  if  the  .subpenas 
or  Interrogatories  were  issued  or  served  in 
aid   of  a  civil   action   in   the  United   States 


district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
investigation  is  taking  place,  Tlie  .Secret.iry 
may  administer  oaths. 

"(b)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
issuaiice  of  .i  reasonable  number  of  subpenas 
by  and  in  the  name  of  the  SccreUiry  to  the 
s.ame  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limlt-i- 
tions  as  subi>en;is  issued  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  Subpenas  issued  at  the  request  of 
a  respondent  shall  show  on  their  face  the 
name  and  address  of  such  respondent  .-.nd 
shall  state  that  they  were  Issticd  at  his 
request 

"ic)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpcna  oi 
the  Secretary  .'-hall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  witnesses  in 
proceedings  in  United  .States  district  courts. 
Fees  payable  to  a  witness  summoned  by  a 
subpena  issued  at  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent shall  be  paid  by  him. 

"(d)  Within  five  days  after  service  of  a 
subpena  upon  any  person,  such  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  revoke  or  modify 
the  subpena.  The  Secretary  shall  grant  the 
petition  If  lie  finds  that  the  subpena  re- 
quires appearance  or  attendance  at  an  un- 
reasonable time  or  place,  that  it  requires 
production  of  evidence  which  does  not  re- 
late to  any  matter  under  investigation,  that 
it  does  not  describe  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity the  evidence  to  be  produced,  that 
compliance  would  be  unduly  onerous,  uv  for 
other  good  reason, 

""le)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  lo 
obey  a  tubpena,  the  Secretary  or  other  per- 
son at  whose  request  it  was  issued  may  peti- 
tion for  its  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  ]jerson  to  whom  the  subpena  was  ad- 
dressed resides,  was  served,  or  trarisacls  busi- 
ness. 

"(f)  Any  person  who  wilfully  falls  or  ne- 
plects  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer 
riny  lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records, 
documents,  or  other  evidence,  if  in  his  i>ower 
to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  or 
lawlul  order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  :iot  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who.  with 
intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary,  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false  entry 
or  statement  of  fact  in  any  report,  account, 
record  or  other  document  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  his  subpena  or  other 
order,  or  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  fall  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true  and 
correct  entries  in  such  reports,  accounts, 
records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall  wilfully 
mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other  means  falsify 
any  documentary  evidence,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year.  c>r  both. 

"PATTERN    OH    IRACTICE    .\CT10NS 

"Sec.  13.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  per- 
.■=on  or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  In  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  any  of  the  rights  granted  or 
jirotected  by  this  Act  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  by  filing  with  it  a  complaint  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  pertaining  to  such 
pattern  or  practice  and  requesting  such  pre- 
ventive relief.  Including  an  application  for 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order  or  other  order  against  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  such  pat- 
tern or  practice,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
insure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
framed  or  protected  by  this  Act. 

'  DI.SOBEDIENCE      OF      ORDERS;      JVDICIAL      REVIEW 

'".Sec.  14  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  fail 
10  comply  with  an  rrder  that  has  not  been 
.stayed  or  set  £islde  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
a  court  as  provided  in  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.  After  having  first  given  the 
respondent  or  other  person  allegedly  in  dis- 
(  bedlence  of  an  order  reasonable  notice  and 
an  o'pporluniiy  to  be  heard,  the  Secretary,  If 
lie   determines   that   it   has   been   disobeyed. 
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may  Isstie  such  supplemental  orders  as  he 
considers  appropriate  to  encourage  compli- 
ance vtdth  such  order  Supplemental  orders 
may  Include  an  order  to  forfeit  not  more 
than  850  for  each  day  during  which  the 
person  found  to  have  disobeyed  an  order 
continues  to  disobey  It  Moneys  so  forfeited 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States 

"lb)    At  any  lime  after  he  has  Issued  an 
order  the  Secretary  may  petition  a  court  for 
Its  enforcement    Within  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  has  sl'-en  notice  to  all  respondents 
and  persons  aggrieved  of  his  decision  i^n  the 
last   appeal   to   him   which   Is  available   with 
respect  to  a  tlnal  order  Isvied  under  subsec- 
tion   ic)    of  se<-tlon    11     .-r   within    five   days 
after  he  has  i^lven  such  notice  with  respect 
to  a  temporary  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(dl    of   section    11    or    ;i   supplemental   order 
issued  under  subsection    ai  of  this  section   a 
respondent  or  person  .iggrleved  may  petition 
a   court   for   review  of   any   such   rrder    The 
filing  of  a  petition  (or  enforcement  or  review 
shall   not  in   Itself  operate  to  stay   an  f>rder 
Petitions  for  enforcement  or  review  of  final 
orders    other  than  final  orders  based  on  vol- 
untary  settlements,   shall    be   to   the   United 
States    coiirt    uf    appeals    r(.ir    the    circuit    in 
which    the   tllscrlmlnatory    housing    practice 
occurred  or  in  which  the  respondent  resides 
or  transacts  business    Petitions  :or  enforce- 
ment or  review  of  voluntary  settlements,  of 
temporary  orders  issued  under  subsection  i  d) 
of  section  \i  '<t  of  supplemental  orders  Issued 
under  subsection  lai  of  thl.s  .section  shall  be 
to   the   United   States   lUstrlrt   court   for   the 
district  m  which  the  discriminatory  housing 
practice  occurred  "r  In  which  the  respondent 
resides    ^r    transacts    business;    except    that 
when  enforcement    ir  review  is  .sought  con- 
currently   bt>th    for    orders    that    .should    be 
brought  before  a  district  court  and  for  orders 
that   should    be   brought    before   a   court    of 
appeaLs   the  petition  with  respect  to  all  such 
orders   ^hall   be  to   the  appropriate  court  of 
appeals 

■•(ci  Promptly  after  he  petitions  for  en- 
forcement or  .ifter  he  receives  notice  that  a 
petition  for  review  has  been  riled,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  file  in  the  court  a  copy  or  the 
original  of  the  portions  of  the  record  which 
are  material  to  the  petition  for  enforcement 
or  review  'Jpon  the  filing  of  a  petition  the 
court  shall  conduct  further  proceedings  in 
conformity  with  sections  701  to  706  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  cause  notice 
of  the  filing  to  be  served  upon  all  parties  and 
persons  aggrieved  and  shall  thereupon  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  proceedings  It 
shall  have  power  to  grant  suc^  stays,  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  ord^s  i\s  it  deems 
proper,  to  afflrm.  modify  or  set  aside  the 
findings  or  orders  of  the  Secretary  In  whole 
or  in  part,  or  to  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  for  further  proceedings  The  find- 
ings of  fact  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive :f  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
Enforcement  or  review  shall  be  upon  the 
record  which  the  order  was  based,  except 
that  the  court  may,  in  Its  discretion,  take 
additional  evidence  upon  a  showing  that  it 
was  offered  to  and  improperly  excluded  by 
the  Secretary  or  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  prc)duced  before  him  or  was  not  avail- 
able 

••(dl  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Secretary  Is  a  party 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"ErrECT     ON     STME     L.\WS 

"Sec  15  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
5trued  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
Stale  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  of 
.iny  other  Jurisdiction  in  which  this  Act  shall 
be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees,  or  pro- 
tects the  same  rights  as  are  granted  by  this 
Act;  but  any  law  of  a  State,  a  political  sub- 
division, or  other  such  Jurisdiction  that  pur- 
ports to  require  or  permit  any  action  that 
would  be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
under  this  Act  shall  to  that  extent  be  Invalid. 


■■<.<:« )PER.^T^o^^    with    st*tf    *nd    i  oc.m.   .\nrN- 

CtES     .\OMtNTSTEXnfG     TMR      HOfSING      LAWS 

■  -Sec  16  The  Secretiiry  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  state  and  local  fair  housing 
laws  and.  with  the  consent  of  ^uch  agencies, 
utilize  the  services  of  such  agencies  and  their 
employees  and.  notwithstanding  .iny  other 
provision  of  law.  may  reimburse  such  agen- 
cies and  their  emplovees  fi>r  services  rendered 
to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  this  Act  In 
furtherance  of  such  cooperative  efforts,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  written  agreements 
with  such  State  or  local  agencies,  and  such 
agreements  may  include  provisions  under 
which  the  Secretary  shall  refrain  Irom  issu- 
liit;  complalnt.s  in  any  class  of  i  ises  specified 
In  such  agreements  The  Secret-iry  shall  ter- 
minate any  such  agreement  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  It  no  longer  .serves  the  Interest 
of  etfective  enforcement  of  this  Act  All  agree- 
ments and  terminations  thereof  shall  be  pub- 
li.shed  In  the  Federal  Register. 

'  APPROPRIATIONS 

■  Sec  17  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  :is  ;ire  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

'  SCPAHABILrrV     OP     PROVISIONS 

Sec  18  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  Ui 
other  persons  not  .similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

Mr  MONDALK  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  MassachusetUs  I  Mr. 
Brooke  1  and  I  jointly  submit  this 
amendment    for    ourselves,    Mr.    Prox- 

MIRE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
liave  order  so  that  Senators  mav  hear? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Attach*^  will  please  take 
their  seats.  The  Senator  will  withhold 
until  order  is  restored. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
proceed. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  !  Mr. 
Brooke]  and  I  jointly  submit  this  amend- 
ment for  ourselves,  Mr  Case.  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr  MtsKiE.  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr  McGee. 
Mr  Nelson,  and  fwssibly  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  ui  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  proposed  amendment, 
questions  and  answers  descnbins  the 
proposed  fair  housing  amendment,  witfi 
the  exception  of  the  Mrs  Murphy  excep- 
tion, and  a  summary  of  the  constitutional 
argiunents  which  establish,  in  my  opinion 
beyond  doubt,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Fair  Housint,'  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MOND.\LE.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

There   beinK    no  ubjoction.    the   iti  ms 
requested  ordered  to  be  [>rinted  in   the 
Rel(ird,  as  follows: 
The    Proposed   Fair    Holsinc    .\ct   op    1987; 

SUMMART 

The  Act  would  gradually  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  i.ir 
national  origin  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing Housing  already  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dents Order  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  Hous- 
ing would  be  Covered  immediately  Housing 
held  for  sale  or  rent  by  someone  other  than 
Its  occupant  and  housing  for  five  or  more 
families    would    be    co\ ered    from    and   after 


January  1.  1968  All  housing  other  than  ex- 
empted housing  of  religious  Instltutlon.s 
would  bo  covered  from  and  after  January  I 
1969.  with  the  exception  of  the  "Mrs.  Mur- 
phy" provision 

The  .Act  would  also  prohibit  'blockbuis*- 
Ing."  discrimination  in  the  tinanclng  ni 
housing,  discrimination  in  the  provision  .  r 
services  or  .idnilsslon  Vi  membership  by  n-t: 
est^ite  organlz.Ulons.  and  interference  wr), 
or  threats  against  persons  enjoying  or  .ii- 
temptlng  to  enjoy  .my  of  the  righUs  whl.  !. 
the  Act  grants  or  protects 

Responsibility  Mr  administration  «eid  »•  - 
forcement  would  rest  with  the  Secretary  f 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  He  wo-ald 
u.se  the  time  during  which  the  enforcemeii- 
provisions  gradually  went  into  efTect  to  c  .!;- 
suit  with  housing  Industry  leaders  and  st  ire 
and  k>cal  officials  and  otherwise  carry  on 
educatl.inal    ;[nd    consultation   activities. 

Tlie  Secret.iry  would  be  required  to  seek 
a  volunt;>xy  solution  in  every  case.  If  his  :t- 
tempt  was  unsuccessful,  he  would  be  an- 
Ihorized  to  i;isue  a  complaint,  hold  he.ir- 
ings  and.  if  the  evidence  disclosed  that  dis- 
criminatory acts  hud  occurred,  issue  o-dt  rs 
granting  appropriate  relief.  All  orders  of  t'l. 
Secretary  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  r.  - 
view 

A  person  who  believed  that  he  had  ber-i 
Injured  by  a  dlscrlmlnntc;)ry  housing  practii  e 
could  file  a  charge  with  the  Secretary.  Tlie 
Secretary  would  not  be  required  to  concili- 
ate (.r  to  Issue  a  complaint  on  the  basis  i  '. 
every  charge  so  tiled,  but  If  he  did  not.  tin- 
f>erBon  filing  the  charge  could  commence  an 
action  hlm.self  la  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  empowered 
to  initiate  suits  In  United  Suites  dlstru ' 
courts  to  eliminate  patterns  or  practices  i  i 
housing  discrimination  The  Secretary  coultl 
cede  his  JurLsdlctlon  to  state  or  local  f.iir 
housing  agencies  In  appropriate  cases  or  o- 
operat*  with  them  without  ceding  his  Jurij'- 
Uiction 

Qcestions  and  Answers  on  the  Proposed 
Fair   Hocsinc   Act  of    1967 

1     Who  uxll  be  covered^ 

The  Act  win  cover  brokers,  propertv 
owners,  managers  and  anyone  else  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  sale,  rental  or  financing  if 
housing 

L'  What  arc  t'lf  stages  of  coverage'' 
fhe  first  stage  is  federally  assisted  hous- 
li.g  essentially,  iiouslng  with  FHA  or  VA- 
guiiranteed  mortgages  or  public  houslnc 
This  Is  the  same  housing  which  is  alreadv 
covered  by  the  President's  Order  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing  of  November  20 
1962  I  Exec  Ord  11063i.  (The  Implementa- 
tion of  that  Order  by  federal  agencies,  how- 
ever has  not  been  quite  as  broad  as  the 
Order  itjself  In  particular,  because  thev 
l.icked  suflicient  enforcement  personnel,  the 
agencies  exempted  owner-occupied  one-  and 
txo-family  homes  i 

The  second  stage,  from  and  after  Januarv 
1  I'J68.  Is  housing  held  fir  sale  or  rent  bv 
simeone  other  than  Its  occupant  and  hous- 
ing tor  five  or  more  fiimllles.  whether  or  r..  •. 
one  of  lt,s  occupants  is  Its  owner. 

The  third  stage  from  and  after  January 
1.  1969.  is  all  housing  i  But  religious  Insti- 
tutions could  continue  to  give  preference 
in  housing  to  pers<jns  of  their  own  religion  i 

The  Acts  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tion in  the  financing  of  housing,  and  :n 
membership  in  or  obtaining  the  services  <  : 
real  esUite  irganlzatlons  will  not  become 
efTec'lve  In  stages  They  go  completely  Into 
effect  on  and  after  January  1.  1968.  To  have 
put  them  into  effect  In  stages  would  not 
have  made  -sense  For  example,  how  can  ;i 
re  il  estate  organisation  not  discriminate  a.s 
to  membership  only  with  respect  to  five- 
r.imilv  homes? 

The  Act's  provision  against  threats  t 
coercion  of  persons  who  exercise  the  r:iiht.s 
It  grants  or  protects  becomes  effective  inime- 
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dlately.  Thus,  as  the  previous  rights  become 
effective,  In  stages  or  from  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968.  this  provision  will  come  Into 
effect  to  protect  persons  in  their  exercise 
of  them, 

3  Why  does  the  Act  go  into  effect  only 
gradually? 

Responsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Act 
will  rest  with  the  Department  of  Hotislng 
.ind  Urban  Development,  which  already  hae 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Pres- 
iilent's  Order  on  Equal  Oi)portunity  In  Hous- 
iiit;  Thus,  the  Department  can  begin  the 
tirst    stage   of   enforcement    with    very    little 

t.Kiling  up."  l>ecause  the  tirst  stage  of  cov- 
er.u'e  is  Identical  to  tlie  coverage  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Order.  The  next  two  stages  of  cover- 
aite  are  timed  to  coincide,  roughly,  with  the 
tune  It  will  take  the  Department  to  hire 
and  train  its  new  personnel  and  establish 
!\s  operational  procedures. 
The  delay  will  also  permit  the  Department 

>:  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  carry 
on  educational  and  consult.ition  activities, 
;a  .icquaint  the  housing  industry  and  the 
country  generally  with  the  provisions  of  the 
.^ct  before  It  goes  Into  effect. 

4  What  cirmption'i  doc;  the  Act  Jiaie? 
rhere  is  an  exemption  to  permit  religious 

;:..;tituti'ons  or  schools,  etc.,  affiliated  with 
them,  to  give  preference  in  housing  to  per- 
sons of  their  own  religion  despite  the  Act. 
But  religions  whose  membership  is  limited 
to  i-'ersons  of  particular  races,  colors  or  na- 
tion.il  origin  are  not  permitted  to  make  tise 
o:  this  exemption. 

There  Is  a  "Mrs  Murphy"  exemption.  And, 
;n;~ofar  as  a  homeowner  iionestly  chooses  a 
r'H)mer  on  the  b.asis  of  i>ersonal  friendship, 
;■:■  l)ecause  he  i.s  a  relative,  for  example,  he 
'.V'V.ild  not  violate  the  Act.  The  act  forbids 
ri-lu.sals  only  on  the  b.\sis  of  "race,  color,  re- 
licion  or  national  origin." 

5  llou-  uill  the  Act   br  rnforced? 
Primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  is 

'. fsted  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  It  will  establish  local 
otfices  throughout  the  country  for  this  pur- 
pose as  needed.  The  Department  will  employ 
he.irlng  examiners,  who  will  be  appointed  and 
will  serve  in  accordance  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Persons  who  believe  tliey  have  been  dis- 
crinilnated  against  may  file  a  charge  with 
the  Department.  If  the  Department  decides 
to  process  the  cliarge,  il  will  so  notify  the 
person.  If  It  decides  not  to,  or  fails  to  give 
r. vice  within  30  days,  the  person  can  bring 
!..s  own  action  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

The  Department  must  alw.ays  first  try  to 
.sc'tle  a  charge  voluntarily,  by  conciliation 
and  agreement.  Only  if  that  fails  can  It  Issue 
a  complaint  and  hold  hearings. 

The  Attorney  General  w,ill  also  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  the  Act.  but  only  when 
a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  reslsl.ince  to  its 
provisions  is  found  to  exist. 

'V  Will  persons  tiho  disagree  uith  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Vrbart  Dciclop- 
ruiit's  ititcrpretation  of  the  Act  liare  any 
r'lourse? 

.Ml  orders  cif  the  Department  will  be  sub- 
ii.'t  to  review  by  tiic  P'ederal  courts.  In  addl- 
■;on,  the  Department  will  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
■\n  in  all  its  operations  under  the  Fair  Hous- 
'■•■'.z  Act. 

7.  What  effect  iitil  the  Act  liavc  on  State 
'  '  I'ical  fair  housing  lau's? 

N'one.  It  will  leave  them  in  effect.  In  appro- 

;  :i;i:e  c;ises.  the  Department  of  Housing  and 

'  .'ban  Development  may  even  cede  its  juris- 

.  .Hon    to    Slate    or    local    agencies,    or   co- 

porate  with  them  In  Joint  operations. 

H  What  effect  zcould  the  Act  tiave  on  the 
President's  Order  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Housing  (Exec.  Ord.  11063)? 

None.  It  will  leave  It  in  effect.  However, 
once  the  Act  becomes  fully  effective,  the  Or- 
der will  no  longer  be  necessary,  because  the 
Act   win    cover   everything   which   it    covers, 


and  more.  The  President  will  then  presum- 
ably rescind  the  Order. 

9.  Does  Congress  fiave  the  constitutional 
poicer  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  housing? 

Yes.  Supreme  Court  decisions  clearly  state 
that  Congress  has  this  power  both  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Commerce 
Clause.  A  summary  of  these  decisions  has 
been  prepared  and  is  available. 

10.  Will   the  Act  prohibit   "blockbusting '? 
Yes.   Section  4(el    prohibits   blockbusting. 

11.  Will  tlie  Act  make  U  a  crime  to  dis- 
crimiiiate  in  housing? 

No.  All  its  enforcement  provisions  are  civil 
in  nature.  An  Individual  who  disobeys  the 
Act  and  refuses  voluntarily  to  correct  the 
harm  he  has  done  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Urban  Development  (or.  if 
necessary,  by  a  court)  to  take  appropriate 
action,  but  such  orders  cannot  include  fines, 
imprisonment  or  other  criminal  punishment. 

12.  Why  does  the  Act  cover  religious  as 
irell  as  racial,  color,  and  national-origin  dis- 
crimination? 

Although  discrimination  on  religious 
grounds  is  not  a  major  problem  in  housing, 
it  nevertheless  exists  and  is  appropriately 
dealt  with  along  with  the  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, 

13.  Will  not  tlie  passage  of  a  Fair  Housing 
Act  louer  property  values? 

No.  Careful,  well  documented  studies  have 
shown  that  in  the  overwhelming  majc»-ity  of 
cases  property  values  in  unsegregated  neigh- 
borhoods actually  rise  slightly  faster  than 
property  values  In  all-white  neighborhoods. 
The  only  general  exception  is  when  panic 
selling  occurs,  and  even  then  the  drop  is  tem- 
porary. The  Act  deals  with  this  exception, 
too.  by  prohibiting  "blockbusting" — the 
practice  of  frightening  homeowners  into  sell- 
ing at  a  low  price  by  telling  them  thai  their 
neighborhood  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  integrated. 

State  and  local  fair  housing  laws  have 
been  in  existence  for  several  years,  and  in  no 
area  have  there  been  reports  that  property 
values  have  fallen  on  that  account. 

14.  Would  tfie  Act  prohibit  a  pcr.-<o7i  from 
refusing  to  sell  or  rent  for  any  reason  other 
tlian  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin? 

No.  Other  reasons  for  refusing  would  con- 
tinue to  be  as  valid  as  they  are  now.  For 
example,  property  owners  will  continue  to 
be  free  to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  to  people 
who  cannot  meet  the  price,  who  have  bad 
credit  ratings,  who  fail  to  provide  adequate 
character  or  financial  referejices.  etc. 

15.  Will  a  person  against  itliom  a  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  is  issued  fiarc  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  discriminate^ 

No.  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, or  the  complaining  person,  to  prove 
that  the  defending  person  did  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967 
summary  of  constitutional  bases 
The   Constitution  provides  two  independ- 
ent bases  of  support  for  Federal  f.iir-houslne 
legislation:  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Commerce  Clause. 

THE    MTH    amendment 

Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
includes  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  which 
forbids  a  State  to  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  Section  5  of  the  Amendment  reads: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce. 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article  [i.e..  of  this  Amendment.]" 

One  kind  of  law  which  Congress  may  val- 
idly enact  to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  is  a  law  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  persons'  securing  the  equal  benefits 
of  government — benefits  which  a  State  could 
not  discriminatorily  deny  them  without  vio- 
lating tlie  Clause  itself.  Kat-^enbach  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641.  A  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  housing  on  account  of  race. 


color,  religion  or  national  origin  is  such  a  law 
because  discrimination  in  housing  forces  Its 
victims  to  live  in  segregated  areas,  or  "ghet- 
toes."  and  the  benefits  of  government  are  less 
available  in  ghettoes. 

That  the  benefit-s  of  government  are  less 
available  in  ghettoes  can  be  amply  docu- 
mented Tlie  ghetto  child  i.s  more  likely  ;o 
go  to  an  inferior  school.  His  parents  are  more 
likely  to  l.ick  adequate  public  transportation 
facilities  u>  commute  to  and  from  jilaces  of 
work,  .md  so  will  mi.ss  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Local  building  and  housing  laws  are 
not,  or  cannot  be.  effectively  enforced  m 
ghettoes.  Federal  subsidies  for  private  hous- 
ing bypass  the  ghetto  and  flow  instead  to  tlie 
suburbs.  Freeways  are  typically  routed 
through  |.;hettoes.  because  land  there  is 
cheaper  .ind  liielr  inhabitant*  less  able  to 
organize  politically  to  oppose  them.  Most  sig- 
nificantly of  all,  law  enforcement  is  least  ef- 
fective in  the  ghetto,  although  it  is  there 
that  it  is  needed  most.  The  slum  InhabiUtnt 
must  t.ike  for  granted  that  he  and  his  chil- 
dren live  ill  continual  danger  of  physical 
atUick. 

Il  is  no  objection  to  its  validity  thai  Fed- 
eral lair  housing  legislation  would  ])rohibit 
]>rivate  acts  of  discrimination  in  housing  fis 
well  as  discrimination  by  Slate  or  local  pov- 
ernment.s.  Tlie  objection  arises  from  a  false 
analocy  between  Judicial  enforcement  and 
coneres-sional  enforcement  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause.  The  power  of  a  court  txj  en- 
force ihe  Clause  arises  directly  from  the 
Clause  Itself,  which  .speaks  only  of  what 
Slates  are  forbidden  to  do.  Hence,  the  cotirls 
can  only  forbid  action  by  States  for  their 
local  .'subdivisions  I  .  But  tlie  power  cjf  Con- 
press  to  enforce  the  Clause  arises  from  Sec- 
lion  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
I  quoted  .yupra\.  from  which  grants  a  legis- 
lative ])ower.  and  leelslative  powers  are 
exercisable  In  accordance  with  the  Necessary 
and  Proper  Cl.uise  That  Clause  grants  C<,n- 
gress  the  power,  "To  make  all  Laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  lor  carrying 
into  Execution  .  ,  ,  all  .  .  .  Powers  vested 
by  this  Conslllulion  m  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  ."  iTlie  Constitution, 
Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  18.) 
The  scope  of  the  Nece.ss.'iry  and  Proper 
Clause  has  been  seltled  at  least  since  Chief 
Justice  .Marshall  formulated  it  in  1819 
iMcCulloch  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316).  It 
is  amply  broad  enough  l<j  include  laws  af- 
feciiiie  private  conduct  as  well  as  Laws  for- 
bidding actions  by  Slate  or  local  govern- 
ments. Kat-.rnbach  v,  Morgan,  .^npra.  384 
US,  at  648-51:  United  States  v,  Gur^r  ;i83 
US     745,   762,   782-84. 

the  commerce  clause 

Housing  is  one  of  America's  jirincipal 
industries.  In  1965,  it  added  $27  6  billion 
of  new  investment  to  the  economy— more, 
for  example,  than  the  $22,9  billion  "contrib- 
uted tiiat  same  year  by  all  American  agri- 
culturc.  And  a  iart'e  pan  of  ilie  housing 
industry  is  inttrstate.  Forty-one  million  tons 
of  lumber  and  finished  wood  stock  were 
slr.ppcd  in  i!ie  United  Stales  in  1963.  and 
forty-three  per  cent  of  it  was  shipped  .'>00 
miles  or  more.  Ab(Ait  one  out  of  tix  resi- 
dential mortgages  are  on  proi>erty  located  in 
a  different  stale  from  that  of  the  mortpage 
lender.  Every  ye.or  more  than  two  million 
people  move  their  place  of  residence  from 
one  Elate  to  another. 

The  meaning  of  these  statistics  was  illus- 
trated by  the  testimony  last  year  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Levitt  to  Subcommittee  No  5  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Levitt 
is  ihe  President  of  Levitt  fc  Sons,  Inc  ,  a 
major  builder  of  homes,  and  is  a  supporter 
of  fair  housinp   legislation.   He  testified: 

"Perhaps  80  per  cent  of  the  materials  that 
go  into  our  houses  come  from  across  state 
lines." 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  New- 
York  Community  that  we  are  building  now, 
every  other  community  in  which  we  build  re- 
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cetvea  lt«  flnanclng  from  a  state  other  than 
the  one  In  which  It  Is  located." 

"75  vo  80  per  cent"  of  Levitt  *  Soiu'  ad- 
vertlBln?  Is  Interstate. 

Out-  'f-sMte  purchasers  run  from  about 
35  to  40  per  cent,  an  the  low  side,  to  some 
70  per  cent  on  :he  hlsjh  side  " 

Discrimination  In  hou.slni?  affects  this  com- 
merce :n  several  ways  The  conftnenient  of 
Negroes  and  other  minority  utroups  to  older 
homes  In  ^hettoes  restricts  the  number  of 
new  homes  which  are  built  .ind  .consequently 
reduces  the  amount  of  buUdln?  materials 
and  residential  flniinclng  which  moves  across 
state  lines  Negroes  especially  tho.se  In  the 
profeaalons  or  in  business,  are  less  likely  U) 
change  their  pisu-e  of  residence  to  another 
state  in  order  to  ibtaln  better  employment 
poeltlons  when  housing  discrimination  would 
force  them  to  move  their  families  into 
ghettoes  The  result  Is  both  to  reduce  the 
Interstate  movement  of  individuals  and  to 
hinder  the  efficient  .tllix-atlon  of  labor  among 
the  Interstate  components  of   the  economy 

The  Commerce  Clause  grants  Congress  the 
power  to  protect  interstate  commerce  from 
adverse  efTects  such  as  these  Kat^rnbarh  v 
McCl-ung.  379  U  3  294.  Its  power  to  do  so 
IS  not  restricted  to  goods  actually  in  transit. 
CabOT  Board  y  jrme':  *  Laugfiltn  Stt-r't  Corp  . 
301  US  1.  36  37  Nor  does  It  matter  that 
when  Congress  exercises  its  p<jwers  its  motive 
la  not  solely  to  protect  commerce  It  :-an  as 
validly  act  for  moral  reasons  Heart  of  At- 
lanta Motel  V  Unitfd  States  .379  U.S  ::41. 
357  And  It  does  not  matter  that  the  efTects 
against  which  Congress  legislates  may  be 
minor  or  that,  taken  individually,  they  are 
Insignificant  The  constitutional  basis  Is 
present  so  long  is  the  effects  on  commerce. 
taken  .'»s  a  whole  are  present  In  measurable 
amounts  Wickard  v  Filhurn.  317  US  111. 
125  'Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  it  1938  ap- 
plied to  a  farmer  who  so-wed  only  23  acres 
of  wheat  and  sold  none  of  It  in  Interstate 
commerce  because  it  nevertheless  affected 
how  much  other  wheat  would  be  shipped  in 
lnt«^tate  commerce  i  Maber  v.  White  Plaint 
Publishing  Co.  327  US  178.  iPalr  Labor 
Standards  \ct  applied  to  a  newspaper  whose 
circulation  >r  9<X)0  copies  included  only  45 
coptea  mailed  to  another  state. ; 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  sub- 
mit It  ELS  an  amendment  to  H.H  2516.  the 
pending  bill,  to  protect  civil  nchts  work- 
ers. The  amendment  Is  title  FV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  It  would  extend  the 
principle  of  fair  housing  to  the  sale  and 
rental  of  real  estate  :n  our  country. 

It  ts  ver>-  clear  at  this  point  that  this 
will  be  our  only  opporturuty  for  Senate 
consideration  of  civil  rights  legislation 
in  this  session  It  is  also  dear  that  tiiere 
simply  will  not  be  time  Cca:  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  act 
on  S.  1358.  the  proposed  Fair  Housing 
Act.  so  that  It  might  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  dur::ig  thi.s  debate. 

Senator  Brooke  and  I  have  therefore 
prepared  S.  1358  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2516,  and  offer  it  with  but  one 
change.  We  have  included  tlie  so-called 
Mrs.  Murphy  amendment  which  was 
contamed  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  as  passed  by  the  House  m  1966.  This 
would  exempt  from  coverage  the  sale  or 
rental  of  owner-occupied  dwellings  of  up 
to  four  unit,5 — approximately  2  3  million 
dwellings  m  our  country,  in  doint;  so.  we 
are  aware  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  not  had  executive 
sessions  on  the  bill,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  support  the 
proposal. 

The  Banking  Committee  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  are  myself,  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr  BrookeI.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  ProxmireI, 
tlie  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn- 
LiAMSl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGeeI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ulinols 
1  Mr  PehcvI 

It  IS  a  clear  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  joins  me  in  sponsoring  a  fair 
housing  amendment. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  hear  the  si)eaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouNO  of  Oliio  in  the  chair'  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  we  are 
mast  hopeful  that  tlie  Senate  will  give 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  to 
tins  fair  houMm;  amendment,  because  in 
our  judgment  the  case  for  it  is  compel- 
ling. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  national  fair 
housing  legislation  is  a  controversial  is- 
sue, but  the  Krave  urgency  of  the  urban 
crisis  reciuiivs  immediate  congressional 
action.  The  barriers  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation stifle  hope  and  achievement,  and 
promote  rage  and  despair;  they  tell  the 
Negro  citizen  trapped  in  an  urban  slum 
there  Is  no  escape,  that  even  were  he 
able  to  get  a  decent  education  and  a  good 
Job.  he  would  ^uW  not  have  tlie  freedom 
other  .Americans  enjoy  to  choose  where 
he  and  his  family  will  live. 

Outlawing  discrimination  in  the  .sale 
or  rental  of  housint;  will  not  free  those 
trapped  m  ghetto  .squalor,  but  it  is  an 
absolutely  essential  first  sU-p  which  must 
be  taken — and  taken  .so<jn  For  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  is  a  basic  keystone  to  any 
solution  of  our  present  urban  crisis. 
Forced  ghetto  housmg.  which  amounts 
to  the  confinement  of  minority  group 
.■\mencans  to  tihetto  jails"  condemns 
to  failure  every  single  program  designed 
to  relieve  the  fantastic  pre.ssures  on  our 
cities.  No  amoimt  of  education  aid  will 
repair  the  inherent  weakness  of  segre- 
gated .schools,  whether  de  jure  or  de 
facto.  No  amount  of  money  spent  on 
manpo\\'cr  training  or  jobs  will  eliminate 
ghetto  unemployment  when  the  lobs  are 
moving  to  the  .suburbs.  Declining  tax 
base,  poor  sanitation,  loss  of  .'obs.  inade- 
quate educational  opportunity,  and  ur- 
ban squalor  will  persist  as  long  as  dis- 
crimination forces  millions  to  live  in  the 
rottm.L'  cores  of  central  cities. 

Even  more  important,  our  failure  to 
abolish  the  cjhetto  will  reinforce  the 
"rowinti  alienation  of  white  and  black 
Americ4.  It  will  insure  two  separate 
Am.cricas  constantly  at  war  with  one  an- 
other, increasing,- ly  unable  to  come  to 
terms  on  any  issue. 

There  is  a  critical  debate  now  under- 
way m  the  uheito.  The  i.ssue  is  quite 
simple — whether  there  is  any  ba.«ic  de- 
cency in  white  America  and  whether 
white  Amenca  ever  re.iUy  intends  to  per- 
mit equality  and  full  opportunity  to 
black  Americans,  with  all  that  that 
equality  and  opportunity  involves.  We 
believe  that  our  c  nuinuing  failure  to  put 
an  end  to  segreuated  hou.sing  lends  a 
powerful  argument  to  the  black  .separat- 
ists and  black  raci.sts,  and  can  only  speed 
the  process  of  separation  and  aliena- 
tion. 


Finally,  there  are  two  new  and  hope- 
ful trends  which  are  worthy  of  special 
attention.  There  is  growing  evidence  of 
changing  attitudes  on  the  part  of  both 
the  public  and  the  real  estate  industi\ 
Twenty-two  States  have  adopted  faii 
housing  laws,  live  of  them  during  1967 
In  addition,  84  cities,  villages,  and  coun- 
ties. tot?ether  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, have  adopted  fair  housing  ordi- 
nance?. Forty-three  of  these  wen 
adopted  durin:^  1967.  Most  of  these  lav.  > 
and  ordinances  have  serious  shortcoii;- 
in;;s  in  covcrajie  and  enforcement,  aiiii 
may  even  be  tokenistic  frauds,  thev  ;i!> 
important  in  informing  the  Congre< . 
that  local  communities  recognize  th'^ 
need  and  desirability  of  taking  a  stand 
ol^  fair  housing. 

Tills  community  acceptance  does  af- 
fect housing  policies.  The  Department  o; 
Defense  testified,  in  respect  to  its  efforts 
to  promote  desegregated  off-base  hou.<- 
intr,  that  the  existence  of  a  State  law  or 
local  ordinance  created  a  better  climat** 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  local 
community  and  landlords  m  the  commu- 
nity. With  this  important  shift  in  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  issue,  the  Con- 
gress should  proceed  to  pass  an  adequai- . 
comprehensive  law  which  provides  equal 
Coverage  for  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Representatives  of  significant  segmeiv  ^ 
of  the  real  estate  industiy  indicated  dur- 
ing hearings  last  summer  that  the  view- 
point of  the  Industry  may  be  chan^in  , 
and  that  many  realtors  no  lonrer  acci  p; 
the  myths  about  fair  housing,  and  are 
arcuim,'  for  a  chance  in  national  fX)licv 
They  emphasized  with  equal  vigor  tha- 
fair  housing  legislation  must  be  na- 
tional and  uniform  in  coverage. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  t  > 
discuss  this  amendment  fully  and  com- 
pletely, and  after  that  time,  proceed  1 1 
a  vc.te  on  its  merits.  In  1966,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  voted  for  cloture  on  a  bill 
containing  fair  housing  legislation,  and 
we  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  approve  this  measure  in  a  vote 
on  its  merits. 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
formally  on  the  proposal  which  I  offer 
with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke  I  ani.; 
others — a  majority  of  that  committee — 
to  the  Senate  today,  we  did  have  sweei>- 
ins'.  impressive,  and  thorough  hearin.c.-: 
before  that  com.mittee. 

Those  hearings  have  been  printed  ai-d 
are    available   to    the    Members   of    tl. 
Senate.  The  hearings  were  held  on  Au- 
gust 21.  22,  and  23,  of  last  year. 

The  record  made  at  those  hearings,  in 
my  opinion,  represents  the  final  and 
complete  argument  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  tiie  amendment  which  we  pro- 
pose today.  Tlie  hearings  brought  to- 
f  .th:r.  und?r  one  cover,  a  liost  of  new 
evidence  and  information  that  showed 
the  importance  of  this  proposal,  it^ 
neces.sity.  and  its  workability. 

Tl  -^  hearings  established  several 
points 

The  first  point  established  is  that  fair 
housing  is  an  essential  and  indispensable 
ingredient  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the 
problems  of  American  cities. 

Witness  after  witness,  from  Roy  Wilk- 
ings  to  leaders  in  the  real  estate  industry, 
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leaders  of  the  clergy,  and  witnesses  from 
t  very  other  walk  of  life,  testified  that 
[he  insult  of  racially  segregated  housing 
p. litems  creates  a  sense  of  rage  and 
Illustration  and  a  crisis  which  contrib- 
utes enormously  to  the  explosiveness  of 
these  communities.  Some  have  said  that 
fair  housing  is  a  formalistic  ritual,  tradi- 
tionally carried  out  by  civil  rights  lead- 
1  rship. 

But  one  of  the  key  issues  established 
beyond  doubt  by  the  hearings  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  that  fair  housing  is  a 
Key  and  indispensable  part  of  any  solu- 
tion of  the  interracial  problems  of  our 
(.ountry. 

The  record  also  established  that  prop- 
1  rty  values  do  not  in  fact  fall,  as  is  the 
myth,  when  Negroes  move  into  previ- 
ously all-white  neighborhoods.  Almost 
ever>'  study  confirms  this  fact.  In  fact, 
the  very  practice  of  blockbusting  is  based 
on  the  opposite  theory — that  prices  in 
fact  will  rise. 

The  most  well-known  study  was  done 
by  Mr.  Luigl  Laurenti.  in  1960.  in  which 
lie  analyzed  10.000  property  transfers  in 
seven  cities.  The  data  showed  that  the 
entry  of  nonwhites  into  formerly  all- 
white  neighborhoods  does  not  necessar- 
ily send  real  estate  prices  plunging 
downward.  In  85  percent  of  the  cases  in- 
volved, the  property  values  increased, 
and  in  only  15  percent  did  the  prices 
decrea.se. 

The  next  point  of  a  fundamental  na- 
ture that  was  clearly  established  in  these 
hearings  is  that  the  old  monolithic  op- 
IX)sition  of  the  real  estate  industry  to 
fair  housing  proposals  has  been  broken, 
and  we  begin  to  see  a  change,  a  funda- 
mental change,  in  the  attitude  of  the  real 
estate  industry.  Many  responsible,  sub- 
stantial, and  experienced  realtors  from 
across  the  country  appeared  to  testify  in 
the  most  urgent  terms  on  behalf  of  a 
sweeping  fair  housing  proposal.  The 
testimony  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
appears  in  the  record,  shows  that  the 
old  notion  that  all  realtors  are  opposed 
to  fair  housing  is  no  longer  a  fact.  I 
would  say  that  the  more  responsible  lead- 
ership in  the  real  estate  industry  now 
predominantly  favors  a  resolution  of  this 
dispute  through  fair  housing  legislation. 
This  certainly  has  been  the  experience 
in  my  own  State,  where  initially  the  real 
estate  industry  opposed  fair  housing  leg- 
islation: but  now  that  they  have  experi- 
enced it.  many  now  stand  in  its  support, 
and  most  of  the  opposition  has  disap- 
Iicared. 

Third,  the  hearings  destroyed  the  con- 
stitutional issue.  In  the  period  from  the 
time  fair  housing  was  first  introduced 
and  the  time  when  we  will  consider  it  in 
voting,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
issued  many  rulings  which  clearly  de- 
velop, without  any  doubt,  the  vahdity  of 
'his  proposal  on  constitutional  grounds. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings 
we  heard  from  the  distinguished  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Clark,  who  testified  that  he  had  "no 
doubt  whatsoever"  about  the  constitu- 
'  lonality  of  this  measure.  We  heard  from 
'he  distinguished  deans  of  law  schools 
throughout  the  country — Dean  Robert  F. 
Drinan,  Dean  Jefferson  Fordham,  and 
Dean  Louis  Pollak,  of  three  nationally 
respected  law  schools — all  of  whom  testi- 


fied that  in  their  judgment  such  legis- 
lation is  constitutional  and  would  be  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition,  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished constitutional  experts  and  law- 
yers, headed  by  the  impressive  Mr.  Sol 
Rabkin,  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the 
National  Commission  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing,  testified  that  the  leg- 
islation was  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
constitutional. 

The  law  school  deans  also  testified  that 
the  privacy  or  inviolability  of  jiersonal 
property  rights  Is  a  nonexistent  right, 
because  the  possession  or  the  use  of  prop- 
erty has  always  been  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  State. 

Dean  Fordham  said  it  this  way: 

The  familiar  insistence  that  an  owner  be 
protected  i.s  a  freedom  to  di.spose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he  pleases,  especially  his  residence,  is 
not  compelling.  It  is  elementary  that  prop- 
erty rights  are  not  absolute.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  restraints  in  the  public 
interest.  I  suggest  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  human  need  and  fulfillment,  freedom  to 
acquire  and  enjoy  is  more  important  than 
freedom  of  disposition.  And  I  lay  particular 
stress  upon  this  point. 

We  could  explore  the  constitutional 
issue  at  great  length,  but  the  hearings 
to  which  I  have  referred  ama.ssed  over- 
whelming and  irrefutable  authority  es- 
tablishing without  doubt  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  amendment  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

The  next  point  that  the  hearings  estab- 
lished was  that  such  legislation,  while  ex- 
ceedingly important,  is  actually  a  fairly 
modest  proposal. 

Finally,  the  laws  of  economics  will  de- 
termine who  can  buy  a  house.  All  that 
legislation  such  as  this  would  do  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  discriminatoiy  busi- 
ness practices  which  might  prevent  a  per- 
son economically  able  to  do  so  from  pm-- 
chasing  a  house  regardless  of  his  race. 

The  next  ixiint  which  the  hearings 
established — I  believe  a  very  significant 
point — is  that  States  which  have  fair 
housing  laws  have  not  experienced  mass 
migration  of  Negroes  into  white  neigh- 
borhoods. Indeed,  one  of  the  standard 
arguments  traditionally  against  fair 
housing,  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
real  estate  industry  and  from  others,  is 
a  host  of  nightmares  which  they  have 
conjured  up  about  the  disarray  and  ten- 
sions which  would  develop  if  housing 
were  available  without  discrimination, 
and  the  horror  stories  that  have  been 
told  to  the  American  people  about  what 
would  happen  if  fair  housing  laws  were 
in  fact  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  those  theories.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  what  might  happen 
in  the  abstract.  Several  States  have 
sound  fair  housing  laws.  Many  more 
commimities  have  had  them  and  have 
dealt  with  them  for  some  years. 

Those  horror  stories  have  been  proved 
to  be  only  nightmares,  and.  in  fact,  in 
every  instance  the  fair  housing  statutes 
and  fair  housing  ordinances  have  worked 
exceedingly  well,  without  disruption. 
Many  communities  that  have  fought  bit- 
terly over  this  measure  have  wondered, 
after  the  fact,  what  the  basis  was  for  all 
the  consternation. 

Next,  these  hearings  established  that 
this  bill  is  an  absolute  and  necessary  part 


of  any  solution  to  the  urban  crisis.  It  is 
equally  as  important  psychologically  to 
the  decent  Negro,  and  will  disarm  some  of 
the  black  racists. 

One  of  the  real  issues  that  this  Con- 
gress cannot  avoid  is  the  fact  that  the 
moderate  civil  rights  leader  in  the  ghetto 
is  under  siege.  He  is  being  attacked  by 
his  black  racist  competitor  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  not  a  decent  America:  that 
white  America  does  not  intend,  in  fact, 
to  permit  all  persons,  regardless  of  color, 
to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  American  life; 
that  there  is  a  basic  indecency  in  white 
America  that  is  incorrigible  through  law- 
ful processes:  and  that,  therefore,  the 
only  way  the  Negro  in  our  Nation  can 
receive  his  fair  share  of  the  fullness  of 
American  life  is  through  violence. 
ihi-ough  threats,  through  resort  to  illegal 
tactics,  through  hatred,  and  through 
intimidation. 

Our  friends  in  the  ghetto  who  believe 
in  due  proces.s — thankfully,  they  are  by 
far  in  the  majority — have  not  abandoned 
their  hope  that  lawful  processes  can  ad- 
just these  outrageous  wrongs.  But  we 
have  provided  little  by  way  of  example 
from  which  they  can  argue.  We  have  not 
shown  in  a  substantial  way  that  white 
.America  in  fact  is  a  decent  white  Amer- 
ica, that  those  who  argue  for  moderation 
and  lawful  processes  are  correct  in  that 
strategy. 

As  Whitney  Young  said  with  resj^ect 
to  another  issue,  but  it  is  relevant  here: 

I  do  not  need  your  compliment-s,  but  I 
must  have  something  in  my  hand. 

Moderate  leaders  have  continued  to 
fight,  but  we  must  strengthen  them 
against  the  forces  of  violence.  We  can 
strengthen  them  not  through  rhetoric 
but  acts  of  solemn  commitment:  not 
through  good  will,  but  through  measures 
that  have  teeth  and  meaning,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  American,  black  or  white,  meas- 
ures that  cannot  be  argued  with. 

Mr.  President,  next  this  hearing 
clearly  established  the  value  and  effect 
of  law  as  a  teacher,  as  an  influence  in 
changing  community  attitudes  and  view- 
points. Several  of  the  State  and  local 
officials  stressed  this  point.  That  was  the 
experience  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  the  desegregation  of  public 
accommodations. 

Next  this  hearing  gave  us  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  legislation.  Primarily  it 
appears  that  the  attitude  of  the  country 
is  changing.  We  see  increasing  growth  of 
voluntary  citizens'  committees  through- 
out the  country  urging  decency  in  the 
sale  and  rental  of  housing.  We  see  dra- 
matic growth  In  the  number  of  laws  on 
a  State  and  local  level  which  demon- 
strates the  desire  of  decent  Americans 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  We  .see 
a  growing  number  of  public  officials  who 
support  fair  housing  and  who  have. 
through  intelligent  discussion  of  that  is- 
sue, shown  that  Americans  will  respond 
affirmatively  when  they  understand. 

We  are  seeing  that  a  growing  number 
of  Negro  Americans  are  increasingly  in- 
sisting that  this  outrageous  insult  of  seg- 
regated racial  living  patterns  be  removed 
from  American  society. 

The  next  point  that  this  hearing  dis- 
closed is  that  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems we  face  is  the  lacK.  of  experience  in 
actually  living  next  to  Negroes.  In  areas 
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where  there  Is  Integration  there  Is  gen- 
erally gocxX  harmony  and  this  under- 
scores a  point  that  is  fundamental  to  a 
healthy  America.  If  we  are  going  to  live 
separately  In  white  ghettos  and  Negro 
ghettos,  if  all  we  are  going  to  know  about 
each  other  is  not  who  we  are.  what  our 
abilities  might  be,  what  are  our  strong 
and  weak  points,  then  all  we  will  ever 
learn  atxjut  each  other  is  what  we  see 
through  caricature,  throufh  indirection, 
through  distance,  and  through  lack  of 
human  understanding.  In  that  case.  I 
see  little  or  no  hope  for  a  truly  United 
States. 

This  issue  is.  again,  not  one  of  theory. 
It  IS  one  of  fact.  There  are  many,  many 
integrated  Uvuig  areas  in  this  country. 
The  experience  in  them  has  been  far 
more  enriching  and  fulfilling  than  one 
might  initially  believe.  Therefore  one 
wonders  whether  the  understanding 
which  this  Nation  needs  and  the  people 
need  of  each  other  can  be  accomplished 
unless  we  decide  we  will  live  together 
and  not  separately 

The  next  point  that  this  hearing  estab- 
lished without  any  doubt  is  that  housing 
discrimination  has  a  serious  effect  on 
Negro  employment  and  an  adverse  effect, 
because  mdustries  are  increasingly  lo- 
cating in  the  suburbs. 

We  have  heard  of  the  experience  of  the 
plant  which  Aero-Jet  General  estab- 
lished in  Watts  following  that  tragic 
riot.  I  think  my  fii^ures  are  correct.  They 
advertised  for  7.5  employees  to  work  in 
this  military  tent  factory  and  5,500  resi- 
dents applied  for  those  75  jobs  The  truth 
is  that  more  and  more  jobs  are  fleeing  the 
ro^tini;  core  of  .American  cit:es  They  are. 
as  Secretary  Weaver  pointed  out.  eointj 
"horizontal"  into  cheaper  land  areas  of 
our  suburbs.  The  Ne?ro  finds  himself, 
not  alone  in  substandard  housing,  but 
in  a  predicament  where  jobs  he  once  held 
have  left  his  area  and  are  beyond  his 
reach. 

Secret^Trv  Rib*>rt  Wraver  testified  re- 
Eiarding  the  effect  of  segre-Tatlon  on  em- 
ployment as  follows:  Between  1960  and 
1965  from  one-half  ro  two-thirds  of  all 
new  factories,  stores,  and  other  mer- 
cantile buildings  in  all  .sections  of  the 
country,  except  in  the  South  were  lo- 
cated outside  the  central  cities  of  metro- 
ixilitan  areas.  This  indicates  that  ex- 
panding job  onportunities  s^re  ■roing  to  be 
m  or  near  suburbia  rathet-  than  in  the 
core  cities.  Since  30  percent  of  the  non- 
white  popula'ton  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  t!i  1967  lives  in  central  cities,  the 
handicaps  of  nonwhite  jobseekers  are 
apparent  Unless  they  are  '2."m-x  to  be 
able  to  move  in  the  suburban  commu- 
nities through  the  elimination  of  housing 
discrimination  and  the  provision  of  low- 
and  moderate-cost  housine.  they  are 
goint,'  to  be  deprived  of  many  jobs  be- 
cau.se  they  will  be  unable  to  live  in  the 
central  city  and  work  in  the  suburbs — 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
high  cost  of  transportation 

One  of  our  witnesses  testified  to  the 
relocation  of  one  of  these  l^lants  from  a 
central  city  location  to  the.suburbs.  This 
Negro  witness  pointed  out  that  his  white 
fellow  employees  .simply  purcha.sed  hous- 
ing near  the  new  .site  of  the  plant,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
discrimination  In  the  sale  of  housing  and 


he  had  to  commute  many  miles  every 
day.  a  great  disadvantage,  to  work  In  the 
plant  tliat  previously  had  been  but  a  few 
blocks  from  his  home. 

Representatives  from  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing  testified  regarding  recent  U.S. 
Depaitment  of  Lalxir  reports  relating  to 
subemployment  in  slum  ghettos  in  large 
cities  Tliese  reports  show  that  unem- 
ployment is  so  much  worse  in  the  slum 
ghettos  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Tile  national  unemployment  rates  are 
utterly  irrelevant  m  con.sideiing  the 
problems  of  minority  workers.  Any 
thinking  about  unemployment  in  terms 
of  3.7  or  4  p«^rcent  completely  ignores  the 
slum  In  the  slum  in  contrast  to  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rates,  a  few  per- 
sons have  a  decent  job.  up  to  one-half  are 
unable  to  earn  k>etter  tlian  a  poverty- 
level  income,  and  between  10  to  20  per- 
cent of  those  who  .should  t)e  working  are 
not  working  at  all  Thus,  it  is  not  an  issue 
of  jol>s  alone  or  an  issue  of  housing  alone. 

The  next  {joint  these  liearings  clearly 
establish  is  that  housing  disciiininatlon 
has  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  education 
in  tlio  tthetlos. 

Rabbi  Rudin  testified  that  it  i.s  virtu- 
ally impo.sslble  to  provide  hit;li  quality 
education  to  di.sadvantaged  mm  irities  as 
long  as  they  are  restricted  to  living  In 
older  congested  .sections  of  cities.  The 
opportunity  to  go  to  schoui  with  mem- 
beis  of  other  racial  and  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic gioups  tends  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  disadvantaged 
children,  according  to  flndinps  of  edu- 
cational researcli  on  the  subject.  De  fr.cto 
segieeation  in  schools  and  education  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  existint;  tiatterns 
of  racially  segreirated  housing.  This  Na- 
tion simply  cannot  afford  to  allow  its 
efforts  to  provide  the  best  education  jxis- 
sible  to  all  its  i}et)p!e  to  be  thwarted  by 
actions  of  private  persons,  actions  which 
are  at  len.st  antisocial  and  immoral  and 
ultimately  amount  to  a  covert  contra- 
vention of  our  public  policy  m  favor  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  Fair 
housins  is,  therefore,  more  thnn  merely 
housing;.  It  is  part  of  an  educrllonal  bill 
of  ri'/l.ts  for  all  citizens. 

George  Mcany  testified  that  it  Is  not 
an  exaesTeration  to  .say  that  open  hous- 
ing is  ab^lutely  essential  to  the  realLstlc 
achievement  of  such  accerHtd  L;oals  as 
desegregated  schools  and  cqui^.l  opportu- 
nity Schools  are  the  mo.st  obvious  ex- 
ample that  much  of  the  statuturj-  civil* 
liaiits  I'roeress  of  rtxrcnt  years  will  be 
little  more  than  theoretical  until  open 
housing  becomes  a  reality.  The  tyi^ical 
public  grammar  schools  and  neighbor- 
hood operation,  the  comi>osition  of  the 
.study  body,  is  therefore  determin' d  by 
that  of  the  residents.  In  the  long  run  the 
soundest  way  to  attack  segresated  edu- 
cation is  to  attack  the  segreppted  neisii- 
borh(.ii:d. 

The  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Riehts 
has  recently  published  a  stutly  entitled 
•Racial  Lsolation  in  the  Public  Schools." 
Tills  rejxirt  demonstrated  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  confinement  of 
Negroes  to  central  city  ghettos  and  in- 
ferior educational  opportunity.  For  this 
reason,  since  housing  di.'crimination  I'ro- 
duces  inequality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, the  Commission   re-commended   in 


that  report  a  Federal  fair  housing  law  in 
order  to  minimize  the  Impact  of  housing 
segregation  on  education. 

Mr  President,  in  the  1967  report  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  there 
l3  a  separate  chapter  which  deals  with 
lieartbreaklng  conditions  In  education  in 
the  ghettos  of  our  coimtry. 

As  they  put  it: 

You  Ju.st  cin't  make  It.  Tliey  want  In  en 
the  .\merloan  dream  that  ihey  see  on  their 
broken-down  televlsl(.n  screens  In  Uvliu- 
rooms  with  the  sofa  that  has  half  broken 
down. 

Pa.st  generations  of  .\mertcans  have  escjiptri 
from  the  economic  insecurity  and  meanui-ss 
of  ijhetto  life  by  bettering  their  economic  r.r- 
cumstances.  obtaining  for  themselves 
ihelr  children  a  g<xxl  education,  lUid  movi'.f 
outside  the  ghetto.  For  many  reasons  thf. 
iivenues  iire  closed  to  most  Negroes. 

One  of  the  most  significant  barriers 
imfjeding  progress  and  opportunity  for 
Negroes  is  in  the  ghetto  schooLs  which 
provide  inadequate  education  for  Negroes 
and  has  failed  to  equip  Negroes  with  the 
.skills  needed  for  competition  in  the  job 
market. 

Netrroes  are  le.<;s  likely  to  finish  public 
school  than  whites  and  they  are  much  mor'^ 
hkely  to  attend  schools  with  high  dropoir 
rales.  In  Cleveland.  John  Stafford,  prlncip... 
of  the  almost  all-Neero  Glenvllle  Hit-;. 
School,  testified  that  almost  30  percent  >.' 
his  student.s  dropped  out  of  school  between 
10th  grade  and  graduation 

.■\s  early  as  the  tlilrd  grade,  the  averncc 
Negro  student  m  the  tJnlted  States  Is  '-n.' 
year  behind  the  average  white  student  i". 
verbal  achievement  And  by  the  12th  graih 
the  average  Negro  student  Is  nearly  thre'! 
years  behind  the  average  white  student. 

John  Solar,  Executive  Director  of  the  H..r 
lem  Neighborhood  A.ssoclation  and  a  resldor* 
of  Harlem,  told  the  New  York  State  Advisory 
Committee: 

■  \S\oic  It  rcalli/  isn't  .  .  .  nrrrs^art/  to  .'av 
to  a  person.  I  am  ■■iorry,  you  cant  have  f." 
lob  because  you  are  Negro.  What  ha-ppfw 
more  f'cquently  now  la  that  they  say,  ;',"(. 
can't  haie  the  job  because  you  are  not  p'op- 
erly  educated,  you  ure  not  rnotiiatcd.  you  t. 
7iot  prepared. 

'This  is  quite  damning,  because  you  >'- 
>iow  this  prejudice  ttas  operated  for  so  hr-.n 
that  vow  it's  no  longer  necessary  to  say.  1 
don  t  went  you  because  you  are  black.  J  don  : 
leant  you  because  you  are  ;ust  not  prepared, 
and  It  has  been  an  educational  system  tha: 
has  worked  to  create  this  condition.' 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  comtiletcd 
read^.ne:  a  new  book,  entitled  "Death  nt 
an  Early  .\ve."  the  story  of  the  expeii- 
ence  of  one  teacher  trying  to  t^ach  t>:- 
culturally  deprived.  predominant';.' 
N-  .'TO  .students,  in  the  r'hettos  of  Boston. 

I  defy  any  American  to  read  the  ex- 
licrience  of  this  youn;-.  committed  teacii- 
er  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  fecllnrs 
of  the  hopes,  of  the  aspirations  of  tliese 
children  in  this  Boston  nhetto  school, 
and  stand  up  and  say  that  we  are  deal- 
in-,^  fairly  with  all  Americans  In  our 
countrj'. 

At  the  lieart  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem is  the  deeply  seated  and  growini: 
tjattem  of  racially  segregated  housin?; 
throu.Thout  the  land. 

Tlie  next  point  that  the  hearings  de- 
velop is  that  State  and  local  laws,  while 
exi^erience  has  been  generally  good,  just 
have  not  been  in  existence  long  enoui,'h 
to  change  the  complexion  of  the  ghetto. 

In  falling  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
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problem  of  residential  segregation  and 
Its  attendant  evils.  Congress  appears  to 
be  oblhious  to  what  has  been  happening 
throughout  the  country.  At  this  moment, 
22  States  have  adopted  fair  housing  laws, 
live  of  them  during  1967.  The  laws  of 
four  other  States,  Cormecticut,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  were 
amended  this  past  year  in  order  to 
strengthen  them.  Minnesota's  law  is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Nation  and 
covers  mo.st  of  the  housing  market. 

In  addition  to  the  States,  84  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  counties,  together  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  adopted  fair 
liousing  ordinances.  And  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  and  believe  hou.sing  discrimination 
IS  a  national  disgrace,  it  has  been  a 
.source  of  local  pride  to  have  Maryland 
this  year  become  the  first  border  State  to 
adopt  a  fair  housing  law  and  both  Mont- 
gomery County  and  Prince  Georges 
County  adopt  separate  ordinances  that 
improve  upon  the  statewide  law. 

It  is  some  measure  of  the  rate  at  which 
such  laws  are  being  pas.sed  that  of  the 
84  local  ordinances,  43  were  adopted  In 
1967.  the  great  majority  since  mldstim- 
iner. 

And  even  these  figures  are  becoming 
outdated  almost  as  I  speak.  For  example, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  adopted  a  fair  housing 
law  only  last  week.  In  Alexandria,  Va., 
,iu.st  across  the  Potomac  River,  the  city 
council  is  establishing  a  new  department 
to  carry  out  a  voUnitary  open  housing 
policy.  And  within  the  past  few  days, 
open  housing  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
Louisville.  Ky.,  by  a  newly  elected  Demo- 
cratic city  council  which  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  previous  Republican-con- 
trolled council,  and  in  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
where  a  white  Catholic  priest.  Father 
James  Groppi,  has  led  more  than  100 
marches  demanding  enactment  of  a 
strong  open  housing  law. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  some  Members 
of  this  body  will  feel  that  if  progress  is 
being  made  in  open  housing,  there  is  no 
need  for  Congress  to  act.  I  do  not  believe 
so.  These  scattered  and  local  develop- 
ments, far  from  absolving  us  from  action, 
make  it  even  more  important  than  be- 
fore that  Congress  enact  a  national  fair 
liousing  law  that  will  place  all  States  and 
all  localities  upon  an  equal  footing. 

The  local  and  State  open  housing 
laws  being  enacted  represent  a  hodge- 
podge of  good  and  bad.  Some  are  good 
laws,  but  most  are  ineffective  at  best,  and 
a  few  are  tokenistic  frauds.  Too  many  of 
them  have  glaring  loopholes  in  coverage 
and  totally  inadequate  enforcement. 

But  they  all  represent  progress  for 
tlieir  mere  adoption  is  an  ofiQcial  recog- 
nition by  the  community  that  housing 
discrimination  does  in  fact  exist,  that 
It  is  undesirable,  and  that  laws  are 
needed  to  eliminate  it. 

As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  noted  in  an 
editorial  following  approval  of  that  city's 
limited  open  housing  law: 

Loc.il  enforcement  of  the  open  housing 
r;ght  within  the  narrow  coverage  limits  of 
the  state  I.iw  .  .  .  has  finally  become  the 
official  policy  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  is 
no  creat  thing,  but  at  least  the  council  did 
niuve  It  lii  a  beginning. 


And,  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  is  time 
Congress  made  its  beginning.  This  is  a 
case  where  it  is  manifestly  clear  that, 
rather  than  leading  in  the  fight  for  open 
housing  throughout  this  land,  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  in  fact  is  one  of  the  slow- 
est institutions  to  respond  to  what  is 
known  concerning  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  activity. 

There  is  no  longer  any  economic,  polit- 
ical, moral,  or  other  justification  for 
segregated  housing.  On  this  one  issue 
alone,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
can  be  condemned,  and  we  all  know  that 
justice,  morality  and  the  national  in- 
terest demand  that  the  Congress  act. 

As  the  chief  author  of  the  Federal  fair 
hou.sing  bill,  I  have  found  nothing  more 
frustrating  than  trying  to  make  real 
progress  on  this  issue — which  for  tlie 
first  time  involves  northerners  as  well  as 
southerners — and  call  upon  this  Nation 
to  declare  the  principle  that  we  are  going 
to  live  together  and  not  separately. 

The  charge  is  made  against  those  of  us 
who  have  participated  in  the  past  civil 
rights  debates  in  this  body  that  we  find  it 
very  easy  to  point  the  finger  at  the 
South,  but  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
pxjint  our  finger  at  the  North  where 
racial  patterns  exist. 

I  accept  the  challenge.  I  think  all 
representatives  of  the  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  Southwestern  States  of  this 
Union  ought  to  realize  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  resent  that  charge  is 
that  there  is  some  truth  to  it. 

This  issue  raises  the  question  whether 
those  of  us  who  have  northern 
and  western  constituencies  favor  civil 
lights  measures  which  are  manifestly 
needed  when  they  affect,  not  just  Georgia 
or  Alabama,  but  Minnesota,  Montana, 
and  every  State  in  the  Union.  Each  of 
us  will  have  to  leave  this  Chamber  with  a 
red  face  if  we  insist  that  civil  rights  meas- 
ures are  only  for  the  South,  and  not  for 
matters  which  we  know  exist  jiist  as 
fully  throughout  the  northern  and  west- 
ern communities  of  this  Nation. 

The  next  point  is  that  there  is  a  pent- 
up  demand  for  more  housing  among 
phetto  residents.  For  example,  an  HHFA 
study  in  1963,  based  on  1950  and  1960 
censuses,  found  that  in  the  21  areas 
analyzed,  the  total  number  of  nonwhites 
earning  more  than  $4,000  a  year  in- 
creased nearly  15  times  from  1949  to 
1959— from  59,000  to  940,000  pensons. 

In  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Re- 
port for  1967,  on  page  60,  these  remarks 
are  found: 

.\sked  at  an  open  meeting  what  she  would 
do  if  she  had  a  better  income,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Gordon,  a  resident  cf  a  Gary  slum,  replied: 
"The  first  thing  I  would  do  myself  Is  to  move 
out  of  the  neighborhood." 

Another  resident  of  the  same  area.  Mrs. 
Friels,  In  reply  to  the  identical  question,  said 
she  would  like  to  move  to  "someplace  where 
we  could  have  a  lawn,  you  know,  and  just 
breathe  free  air  for  a  change." 

To  many  slum  residents,  just  as  to  other 
Americans,  moving  to  a  better  neighborhood 
may  mean  more  than  obtaining  better  hous- 
ing. For  one  thing,  it  may  give  their  children 
the  opportunity  to  grow  up  in  a  healthier 
atmosphere.  Mrs.  Gordon  explained  why  the 
wanted  to  move: 

"/  feel  this  is  a  slum,  and  if  your  children 
grow  up  in  this  kind  of  thing,  never  seeing 
anything  else,  what  are  they  to  know  about 


It?  You  tell  them  about  it,  hut  hoie  can  you 
tell  them  about  if" 

The  opportunity  to  move  outside  t!ie 
ghetto  also  may  mean  the  opportunity  to 
send  children  to  better  schools.  And  It  may 
bring  one  closer  to  Job  opportunities;  the 
flight  of  Jobs  from  central  cities  would  not 
present  a  barrier  to  employment  opporiu- 
nlty  for  Negroes  if  they  were  able  to  live  in 
the  areas  where  the  Jobs  were  being  relocated. 

Negroes  who  live  in  slum  ghettos,  however, 
have  been  unable  to  move  to  suburban  com- 
nuiniiies  and  other  exclusively  white  areas. 

In  part,  this  Inriblllty  stems  from  a  refusal 
by  suburbs  and  other  communities  to  accept 
low-income  liouslnp,  Evr-n  Negroes  who  c-.n 
afford  the  housing  available  in  these  areas. 
however,  liave  been  excluded  by  tlie  racially 
discrinUnatory  practices  lUit  (.iiiy  of  property 
owners  themselves,  but  also  of  real  cst;ite 
brokers,  builders  and  the  home  imance  in- 
dustry. An  Import.mt  factor  contributing  to 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  such  areas,  more- 
over, lias  been  the  policies  and  practices  of 
agencies  of  I'overnmcnt   at   all   levels. 

Ounrrs  and  Realtors  Walter  Sowell.  a  Ne- 
gro who  was  Superintendent  Engineer  with 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing  Author- 
ity, testified  at  the  Cleveland  hearing  that 
he  had  "looked  over  the  entire  Cuyahoga 
County"  for  a  home  and  a  neighborhood 
within  liis  means  He  was  told  <.n  the  phone 
t'lat  h.e  could  not  buy  a  house  because  he 
was  Negro,  'but  never  face  to  face  .  .  .  there 
v.erc  a  lot  of  excuses  given.  .  .  .  |T)he  second 
fill  nr  third  call,  usually  the  house  was  sold 
or  something  happened  and  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  real  estate  company." 

We  liad  several  witne.sses  before  our 
subcommittee  who  were  Negro,  who  tes- 
tified that  they  had  the  financial  ability 
to  buy  decent  housing  in  all-white  neigh- 
borhoods, but  despite  repeated  good- 
faith  attempts,  were  unable  to  do  so.  The 
Ijattern  of  frustration,  the  pattern  of 
misleading  statements,  the  lies  and  de- 
ceits were  found  in  each  of  their  ex- 
periences. Never,  or  rarely,  was  race  given 
as  a  reason,  but  always  it  was  absolutely 
obvious  that  no  other  good  reason  could 
be  given. 

I  cite  to  the  Senate  an  example  which 
shows  this  problem  in  its  most  extreme 
and  outrageous  and  indefensible  terms, 
for  in  this  record  is  the  testimony  of  a 
Negro  naval  officer,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  At  page  193,  this  testimony 
cf  Lt.  Carlos  Campbell  is  recited.  I  was 
chairing  the  subcommittee  at  the  time 
he  testified.  He  is  a  young,  handsome, 
intelligent,  magnificent  example  of  the 
finest  that  American  youth  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  He  has 
served  this  country  for  8  years.  He 
has  gone  wherever  this  Nation  has  asked 
him  to  go.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  ri.sk 
even  liis  life  for  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. What  have  we  done  in  exchange? 

In  March  of  1966  he  was  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  with  the  Defen.se  In- 
telligence Agency  at  Arlington,  Va.  The 
storj-  he  told  as  he  tried  time  and  time 
again  to  find  decent  housing,  which  he 
was  able  to  i^ay  for,  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  post  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed by  the  U.S.  Government,  is  a  story 
of  shame,  of  unconscionable  racist  abuse 
that  should  be  a  burden  on  the  con- 
science of  ever>'  decent  American.  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell  went  to  over  39  scpa- 
late  homes,  many  of  which  had  been 
listed  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
Housing  Office  as  iivailable  on  a  nonseg- 
regated  basis.  Time  and  time  again  he 
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w;is  met  with  excuses,  lies,  and  deceit, 
and  it  'jvas  only  through  the  interces- 
sion of  a  friend  that  he  was  finally  able 
to  find  dec«nt  housing  for  Jila  family. 

I  think  this  experience  by  any  Anier- 
ic:Mi  is  an  outrage,  but  the  fact  that  it 
happened  to  s<jmeone  whetn  we  thou«hl 
was  good  enough  to  defend  our  coun- 
try, who  had  accepted  the  challenge  to 
help  defend  this  Nation  and  yet  one 
whom  we  apparently*  would  not  permit 
to  live  amontist  us  onlj'  because  of  his 
color.  IS  shameful  •* 

We  had  another  example,  that  of 
Gorard  A  Ferere.  professor  i>f  French 
and  Spanish.  St  Joseph  s  College.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa  It  was  my  privilege  once 
aeain  to  be  present  when  he  testified 
He  was  not  merely  bruht  Mr  President; 
he  was  brilliant  He  ha^  had  a  remark- 
able and  distinguished  ftpreer  :n  the  aca- 
demic field  He  earns  An  income,  as  I 
recall,  in  excess  of  $11  00(T  a  year;  to  be 
exact.  $11,056  That  would  place  him  in 
the  upper  half  of  Amencans  in  terms  of 
lacome.-He  spent  more  than  half  a  year 
trying  to  find  housing  in  a  nonsesre- 
gated  community 

We  could  state  figures,  which  are  also 
available  in  this  record,  showing  the 
growing  number  of  Negroes  economically 
capable  of  buying  decent  housing  out- 
side the  «hetto.  but  the  percentage  who 
succeed  is  so  mflnitesimally  small  as  to 
decisively  pm  down  the  point  that  there 
is  a  substantial  market  of  financially 
able  Negroes  prevented  from  buying 
housing  of  their  choice  because  of  deeply 
entrenched  patterns  of  discrimination 
Ln  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing  in  our 
country. 

How  insane  can  this  policy  be.  when 
a  lieutenant  in  the  US.  Navy,  an  attrac- 
tive, decent,  impressive  young  man.  has 
to  i,'o  to  39  different  places — not  because 
he  wanted  to  live  there,  but  because  the 
Nation  reciulred  him  to  serve  at  that 
base — only  to  find  that  while  he  was  t;ood 
enough  to  protect  this  Nation,  lie  was  not 
good  enough  to  live  with  us? 

How  absurd  can  this  policy  be.  when 
a  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  our 
great  colleges  in  this  country,  financially 
able  to  buy  decent  housing,  spends  more 
than  half  a  year  and  cannot  find  one 
single  suitable  alternative  available  to 
him  in  a  nonsesregated  community'' 

Those  who  are  mti' rested  will  find  in 
this  record  detailed  information  on  the 
growm.;  capacity  of  Negroes  to  afford  de- 
cent housing.  How  many  of  them  today, 
ho'.v  many  thousand,  h.ow  many  millioiis 
of  Negro  Americans,  are  asking  questions 
about  the  decency  of  our  country  when 
they  have  a  capacity  io  break  free  from 
the  i^hetto.  but  we  will  nut  permit  them  to 
do  ckj"  What  kind  of  hatred,  what  kind 
of  ra-;e  must  be  Ju^t  below  the  surface- 
when  they  face  this  hideous  alienation, 
this  total  insult  which  too  often  faces 
thtm' 

Mr  President,  this  measure,  as  I  have 
stated  earlier,  is  a  modest  one.  It  would 
iruplement  the  principles  of  lair  housing 
in  three  stages.  First,  upon  adoption,  it 
w.^^uld  prohibit  discnmination  m  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing  now  covered  under 
the  Executive  order  of  1962  In  December 
of  1968.  Its  coverage  would  extend  to  all 
nonowner  occupied  dwellings,  and  dwell- 
ings with  five  or  more  units,-  and  in  De- 


c.mber  1969  it  would  cover  all  hou'-ing, 
except  for  the  famous  Mrs  Murphy" 
exception  which  is  described  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  repeatedly  asked  the  witnesses  on 
what  point  of  the  .scale  of  importance 
they  would  place  the  need  for  the  adop- 
tioft  of  fair  housing  legislation.  Without 
exception,  these  top  leaders,  who  know 
better  than  any  of  u.s — because  they  are 
in  the  frontlines  of  this  problem — testi- 
fied that  this  was  the  No  1  issue  in  our 
countiy  today,  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  fairness  in  our 
country-. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  this  testimony  came  not 
alone  from  the  traditional  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  but  it  came  from 
substantial,  widely  respected  leaders  of 
the  bu.^lness  community  of  both  political 
parties,  of  all  walks  of  life — a  distin- 
guished panel  of  clergy;  a  distinguished 
panel  of  deans  of  law  schools;  a  highly 
impre.ssive  panel  of  establtsh.ed.  experi- 
enced realtor.s — who  testified  iierhaps 
with  more  urgency  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  what  the  need  lor  fair  housing 
will  be 

Mr  President.  I  referred  to  the  im- 
pressive testimony  of  business  leaders 
and  leaders  from  other  walks  of  life  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

It  impressed  me.  for  example,  that  Mr. 
James  W.  Cook,  president  of  the  Leader- 
ship Council  for  Metropolitan  Open 
Communities.  Chicago.  Ill  .  came  to 
Washington  and  testified  in  a  brilliant 
and  experienced  fa.shion  because  he  had 
dealt  with  this  problem  for  many  years. 
He  urgently  pleaded  with  Congress  to  do 
its  duty  in  this  field. 

He  was  not  merely  a  professional  civil 
rights  leader,  as  imiwrtant  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  health  of  American  life  as  is 
that  profession,  but  he  is  also  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Mr  Cook  came  to  Washington  repre- 
senting a  committee  which  included 
many  of  the  top  business  leaders  of  the 
Chicago  community  And  In  testimony  as 
urgent  and  as  compelling  as  anything 
tiiat  we  have  heard,  this  established 
leader  of  American  business  pleaded  with 
us  to  do  our  duty 

Other  witnesses,  similarly  situated, 
testified.  These  witnesses  represented  sig- 
nificant iJortions  of  American  business 
leadership. 

The  testimony  of  Mr  .Andrew  Heiskell 
appears  on  page  423  of  the  transcript  of 
hearings.  Mr.  Hei.skell,  in  addition  to  be- 
11;;^!  a  key  mi'mbtr  ;ind  clunrman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Urban  America,  is 
a  top  official  of  Time-Life  Corp  He  came 
to  Washin>;ton  at  his  own  expense.  He 
came  here  to  say  that  the  time  had  come 
for  this  country  to  be  true  to  its  ideals 
and  to  enact  the  measure  which  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  Senate. 

He  said  this: 

I'  I  iruiy.  I  would  like  first  to  speak  per- 
sonally as  a  citizen  As  such.  It  Is  my  convic- 
tion that  true  democracy  In  this  country 
requires.  In  addltUm  to  many  uther  condi- 
tions, that  every  citizen  liave  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  buy  or  rent  housing  without 
regard  to  racial  or  religious  origin  However, 
far  more  Is  at  .stake  to<lay  than  personal 
theory  or  ideology. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are 
now  at  tbe  point  where  the  social,  economic. 


and  physical  future  of  our  metropolitan 
complexes  Is  dependent  on  the  elimination 
of  racial  segregation 

As  this  committee  well  knows,  many.  If  iii>t 
most  of  our  metropolitan  areas,  are  well  on 
their  way  to  becoming  central  cores  In- 
habited by  Negroes,  surrounded  by  suburbs 
that  are  almost  exclusively  white  The  core 
ghettos  have  become  the  centers  of  economic 
social  educational  and  health  problems  The 
white  ring  Is  more  and  more  disavowing  any 
concern  for  the  cities  without  which  the.se 
very  suburbs  would  be  meaningless. 

This  summer  we  have  seen  the  tragic  re- 
sult* of  this  pf-l.orl/ation  It  Is  regretted  but 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Government  policy 
and  private  enterprl.se  have  Jointly  contrib- 
uted to  this  result  Heavy  migration  to  the 
cities,  combined  with  lack  of  construction 
during  the  depres.slon  and  World  War  II 
built  up  an  enormous  pressure  In  terms  of 
housing  needs  The  most  obvtoiis  immediate 
answer  was  to  cfustruct  millions  of  units 
on  an  open  suburban  land 

With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Housing  .Ad- 
inliUstratlon  and  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
tl.m  the  home-lnuUlIng  Industry  was  able 
to  l.irlng  about  a  seemingly  quantitative  an- 
swer to  these  needs 

In  an  expanding  economy,  new  housing 
was  built  for  those  who  could  pay  the  full 
price  but  thereby  relegating  the  Negro  to  the 
central  city,  because  of  his  generally  low  in- 
come Furthermore.  FHA's  conservative  mort- 
gage appraising  policies,  by  stressing  stability 
within  a  .social  and  racial  context,  reinforced 
the  division  between  the  black  core  and  white 
.suburbia 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  FHA  has  long 
-since  changed  its  policy  in  this  regard 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Weaver 
and  Under  Secretary  Wood  and  is  prod- 
ding FHA  administrators  more  effective- 
ly than  ever  before  to  bring  responsible 
credit  back  into  the  ghettos. 

A  sordid  story  of  which  all  Americans 
should  be  ashamed  developed  by  this 
country  in  the  immediate  post  World 
War  II  era.  during  which  the  FHA,  the 
VA,  and  other  Federal  agencies  encour- 
aged, assisted,  and  made  easy  the  flight 
of  white  people  from  the  central  cities 
of  white  America,  leaving  behind  only 
the  Neyroes  and  others  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  these  liberalized  extensions 
of  credits  and  credit  guarantees. 

Traditionally  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  been  more  than  neutral  on  this 
issue  The  record  of  the  U.S.  Government 
ill  that  period  is  one.  at  best,  of  covert 
collaborator  in  |K)!icies  which  established 
the  present  outrageous  and  heartbreak- 
ing racial  living  pattcriis  which  lie  at  the 
core  r>f  the  tragedy  of  the  American  city 
and  the  alienation  of  good  people  from 
'rood  [K'ople  because  of  the  utter  irrel- 
levancy  of  color. 

I  commend  this  hearing  record  to  my 
colleatrues  because  it  brings  up  to  date 
the  total  available  infonnation  bearing 
upon  this  issue.  It  shows  the  breadth 
of  support  which  Americans  from  every 
sector  brum  to  bear  in  urt;ing  the  adop- 
tion of  this  propo.s?l. 

It  underscoreo  tlie  urgency  that  our 
country  take  this  long  overdue  step  to  a 
rendezvous  with  its  conscience.  It  asks 
throu;h  one  spokesman  after  another 
that  this  country  once  and  for  all  de- 
clare that  we  intend  to  live  together  and 
not  apart,  that  we  intend  to  be  a  truly 
United  States,  that  there  is  no  place  in 
this  Nation  any  longer  for  the  morally  in- 
defensible practice  by  which  housing  is 
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leased  or  sold  on  the  basis  of  racial  prin- 
ciple. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
this  amendment. 

I  know  of  no  sin.cle  action  we  could 
take  that  would  contribute  more  to  un- 
derstanding, to  compassion,  to  the  com- 
mitment of  this  country,  than  the  simple 
matter  of  Congress  declaring  that  we 
have  had  the  last  of  segregation  in  the 
.sale  and  rental  of  living  quarters  in  our 
country. 

Some  say  that  this  is  not  a  popular 
measure.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  al- 
ways spoken  up  for  fair  housing,  and  I 
have  done  so  in  circumstances  and  under 
conditions  in  which  the  public  knew 
where  I  stood,  in  which  those  who  have 
opposed  fair  housing  have  had  due  notice 
and  plenty  of  political  remedies,  and 
they  have  tried. 

I  believe  that  fair  housing  is  a  difficult 
issue  only  if  it  is  not  explained.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  decency  of  our  country  and 
our  people,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  if 
they  are  presented  with  this  issue,  there 
would  be  any  result  other  than  a  re- 
sounding and  unquestioned  decision  in 
favor  of  decency  and  fairness. 

We  have  heard  the  same  argument  in 
opposition  to  fair  employment.  We  have 
heard  the  same  argument  in  opposition 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  have 
heard  the  same  argument  in  opposition 
to  the  Public  Accommodations  Act. 

Time  and  time  and  time  again,  we 
have  been  told  these  are  unconstitu- 
tional, only  to  have  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  show  its  constitu- 
tionality. And  the  same  will  be  true  if  we 
adopted  fair  housing. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  have  been 
told  it  is  politically  impossible  for  this 
Nation  to  work  its  conscience  and  do 
what  is  right  on  this  issue  of  humanity, 
only  to  find  that  where  it  has  become  a 
political  issue,  the  American  people  al- 
most invariably  have  decided  the  issue  in 
favor  of  decency  and  humanity. 

In  Minnesota  we  have  one  of  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  fair  hous- 
ing laws  in  the  country.  I  have  yet  to  see 
one  proponent  of  that  measure  be  hurt 
politically  because  of  his  support. 

This  is  an  issue  of  decency.  This  is  an 
issue  in  which  men  of  good  will,  regard- 
less of  political  party.  wUl,  when  they 
understand  it,  rise  to  support  those  who 
have  discharged  their  responsibility  to 
their  fellow  men,  to  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  concept  that,  in  final 
analysis,  every  man  is  a  child  of  God. 
That  is  the  issue  we  have  before  us  today. 

I  hope  we  will  act  with  responsibility, 
without  emotion,  and  yet  with  proper 
human  concern  for  the  enormous  rami- 
fications of  the  principle  involved. 

How  do  you  tell  someone  who  believes 
in  this  country,  who  happens  to  be  black, 
who  speaks  up  for  moderation  in  our 
Nation,  that  a  Congress  can  refuse  to 
adopt  such  a  measure  and  yet  claim  to 
be  committed  to  the  principle  of  living 
together?  I  say  that  the  charge  in  that 
case  would  be  unanswerable.  Now  is  the 
lime  to  do  our  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  It 
has  already  been  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  amendment  brings  be- 
fore the  Senate  what  must  be  considered, 
of  all  issues  affecting  civil  rights,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  matters  of  our  day.  In 
considering  the  proposed  let^islation,  we 
will  be  entering  an  area  too  long  ne- 
glected by  the  Senate,  an  area  whose 
neglect  by  public  authority  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  most  people  realize  to 
the  strife  and  tension  which  so  sorely 
try  American  society  in  our  time. 

Fair  housing  is  not  a  iwlitical  issue, 
except  as  we  make  it  one  by  the  nature 
of  our  debate.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
matter  of  equal  justice  for  all  Americans. 

If  we  but  look  beyond  the  petty  fears 
and  hostilities  which  have  too  often 
marred  our  national  life,  we  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  legislation  of 
this  kind  is  clearly  required  by  the  ideals 
and  principles  on  which  this  Nation  has 
been  built.  Who  among  you  would  say 
that  the  cherished  dream  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  ipnoble  dictates  of 
prejudice  and  avarice?  Yet.  in  effect,  this 
is  the  practical  result  of  the  outdated 
customs  which  have  persisted  in  many 
communities  in  this  country. 

Every  argument  of  principle  and  prag- 
matism tells  us  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  action  to  liberate  all  Americans 
from  these  unhappy  practices.  The  issue 
is  often  posed  in  terms  of  a  contest  be- 
tween human  rights  and  property  rights. 
Even  in  those  terms,  I  cannot  believe 
that  a  majority  of  this  body,  nor  a  major- 
ity of  all  Americans,  would  cast  their 
vote  for  things  instead  of  people.  In  the 
hierarchy  of  American  values  there  can 
be  no  higher  standard  than  equal  justice 
for  each  individual.  By  that  standard, 
who  could  question  the  right  of  every 
American  to  compete  on  equal  terms  for 
adequate  housing  for  his  family?  But  we 
know  that  in  1968  the  competition  re- 
mains less  than  equal. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  come  far  in  recent  years  toward 
recognizing  the  awful  reality  which  we 
have  tried  to  hide  from  ourselves.  We  can 
now  see  that  discrimination  is  a  power- 
ful and  ugly  force  eroding  our  efforts 
to  achieve  the  fundamental  goals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  We  can  recognize  the 
manifold  and  insidious  ways  in  which 
discrimination  works  its  terrible  effects 
on  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

But  to  recognize  an  evil  is  not  to  eradi- 
cate it,  and  we  have  been  content  too 
long  with  exhortation  rather  than  action 
in  this  field!  Millions  of  Americans  have 
been  denied  fair  access  to  decent  hous- 
ing because  of  their  race  or  color.  If  we 
perceive  this  reality,  on  what  possible 
grounds  can  we  delay  the  evident 
remedy? 

In  this  confused  and  painful  period 
of  our  national  history,  we  may  take 
some  hope  from  our  postwar  progress  in 
other  questions  of  civil  rights.  There  have 
been  earnest  attempts  to  alleviate  the  in- 


justices which  kept  many  Americans 
from  the  voting  booth.  There  have  been 
respectable  achievements  in  opening 
public  accommodations  to  all  of  our 
citizens. 

But  in  the  ciitical  areas  of  housing, 
education,  and  employment,  change  has 
been  intolerably  slow.  It  is  in  these  realms 
that  one  finds  the  basic  explanation  for 
the  inalai.se  which  disturbs  America.  It 
is  in  these  realms  that  one  finds  discrim- 
ination still  in  the  .saddle  and  .lustice 
trampled  underfoot.  It  is  in  these  realms 
that  our  country  must  achieve  its  pro- 
fessed ambitions  of  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  or  fail  in  ilie  most  noble  aspects 
of  the  .•\merican  experience. 

It  is  in  these  realms  that  the  Senate 
must  jjrovide  the  leadership  to  which  the 
vast  majority  of  concerned  and  well- 
intentioned  Americans  can  rally.  With- 
out such  leadership,  without  the  voice 
of  the  Senate  proclaiming  the  true  and 
better  si^irit  of  the  American  cit.zenry. 
we  must  reckon  with  the  danger  that 
baser  instincts  will  continue  to  mevail 
in  too  many  sections  of  our  coimtry. 

1  have  stressed  that  our  ideals  call  us 
to  act  on  this  subject.  I  cannot  fail  to 
add.  however,  that  other  less  lofty  con- 
siderations also  compel  attention  to  these 
issues.  It  is  my  .sober  judgment  that  the 
issue  of  fair  housing  has  become  nothing 
less  than  the  first  priority  in  any  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis 
in  v.hich  we  are  embroiled. 

This  in  no  way  imj^lies  that  fair  hous- 
ing is  a  panacea  or  anything  approach- 
ing it.  It  is  to  argue  that,  to  the  extent 
we  make  i^rogress  in  this  area,  we  may  be 
able  to  moderate  our  difficulties  in  the 
other  critical  areas  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, education  and  employment. 

Fair  housing  does  not  promise  to  end 
the  ghetto;  it  promises  only  to  demon- 
strate that  the  ghetto  is  not  an  immuta- 
ble institution  in  America.  It  will  scarcely 
lead  to  a  mass  dispersal  of  the  ghetto 
population  to  the  suburbs;  but  it  will 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  have  the 
resources  to  escape  the  stranglehold  now 
suffocating  the  inner  cities  of  America. 
It  will  make  possible  renewed  hope  for 
ghetto  residents  who  have  begim  to  be- 
lieve that  escape  from  their  demeaning 
circumstance  is  impossible. 

Most  important,  in  my  judgment,  this 
legislation  on  so  vital  a  matter  will  offer 
desperately  needed  evidence  that  the 
American  political  i>rocess  remains  the 
most  viable  and  responsive  institution 
yet  conceived  by  man.  When  the  rele- 
vance and  potency  of  our  institutions 
come  into  question,  as  they  have  in  many 
quarters,  there  is  no  other  way  to  restore 
public  confidence  than  by  demonstrating 
the  capacity  and  williiigness  of  political 
leaders  to  act.  What  stands  between  us 
and  action  are  myths  and  ghosts,  the 
ancient  hobgoblins  that  opponents  of 
fair  housing  always  invoke. 

Most  of  these  myths  are  imworthy  of 
comment,  but  we  do  best  to  confront 
even  unworthy  demons  in  the  light  of 
day.  There  are  those  who  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  economic  loss  if  fair  housing  laws 
open  white  commimities  to  Negro  fami- 
lies. In  one  study  of  20  neighborhoods  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakia.nd,  and  Philadel- 
phia, covering  a  period  ot  12  years,  prop- 
erty  values   either   remained   stable   or 
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Increased  In  85  percent  of  the  relevant 
cases  If  there  is  any  truth  t^)  this  myth 
at  all.  It  IS  rooted  In  the  unequal  access 
which  Neairoes  have  had  to  housini?:  this 
Inequality  has  made  pos^sible  tlie  worst 
forms  of  price  goumntc  on  the  one  hand 
and  blockbusting  on  the  other  Where 
the  entire  housing  stock  is  open  to  all 
Americans,  it  is  wholly  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  neutral  impact  nn  housing  prices 
There  are  also  sam<'  few  who  raise  the 
claim  that  the  Government  is  already 
m  jvirig  rapidly  enouch  in  this  field  True 
en j'.iRh.  tietween  1950  and  t>>dav  the 
Federal  GovernmeTit  has  completely  re- 
versed it»s  racial  policy  niovir.kr  from  of- 
ficially sanctioned  housini;  discrimina- 
tion to  a  Pi-esidential  order  In  1962  nomi- 
nally eliminatinR  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally a.ssisted  housin«  Yet  the  effect  of 
these  moves  has  been  minimal  In  1962 
nearly  80  percent  of  federally  subsidized 
houslni;  remained  occupied  by  one  race 
And  today  tl-.e  Executive  order  covers 
only  »  fraction  of  the  u:)tal  housmt 
stock  a?rretary  Weavrr  estimates  that 
only  40  percent  of  the  stock  has  been 
subjected  to  Federal  nondiscnmination 
rules  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
dreary  cycle  of  the  middle-class  exodiLS 
to  the  suburbs  and  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  central  city  I  firmly  kjelieve 
that  nothini?  is  so  essential  to  breaking 
this  cycle  than  prompt  action  on  fair 
ho'-isin*?  legislation. 

.\3  the  t»xodus  has  progressed,  more 
and  more  jobs  and  businesses  have  fol- 
lowed the  middle  class  to  th.e  .subuibs. 
The  tax  base  on  which  adequate  public 
services,  and  especially  adequate  public 
education,  subsists  hivs  fled  the  city,  leav- 
ing poverty  and  despair  as  the  treneral 
condition  of  the  ghetto  dwellers  We  can- 
not immediately  recreate  adequate  serv- 
ices in  the  central  city  but  we  must 
move  toward  that  itoal  At  the  same  time 
we  can  and  should  make  it  [XJssible  for 
those  who  can  to  move  to  where  the  bet- 
ter schools  and  services,  the  decent 
homes  and  jobs  are  most  plentiful  That 
Ls  the  simple  purpose  of  this  bill 

Fair  housint;  leaislation  has  been  la- 
beled 'forced  ■  housing  I  believe  that  the 
true  "forced"  housini,'  is  exactly  that 
situation  in  which  the  ghetto  dwellers 
find  themselves — trapped  in  the  slums 
because  they  can  go  nowhere  el.se  The 
States  are  concerned  that  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  is  attemptint:  a  further 
usurpation  of  their  power ""^But  if  the 
States  are  not  inclined  to  follpw  the  doc- 
trine of  the  14th  amendment  >urely  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  duty  to  in- 
sure that  they  can  no  longer  ignore  It. 

Mr  President,  finally,  some  are  wor- 
ried that  this  legislation  will  both  In- 
vade their  privacy  and  tamper  with  their 
right  to  sell  their  homes  to  whom  they 
please  On  the  contrary,  this  bill  is  aimed 
not  at  privacy  but  at  commercial  trans- 
actions It  will  prevent  no  one  from  sell- 
in,^  his  house  to  whomever  he  chooses  so 
long  as  It  IS  personal  choice  and  not  dis- 
c:iniination  which  affects  his  action 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  there  came  a  gradual  but 
basic  shift  in  attitude  toward  discrimina- 
tion in  public  accommodations  It  is  my 
ho!)e  and  my  prayer  that  the  .\merican 
people  will  respond  to  the  passage  of 
open    housing    legislation    in    the    same 


spirit   The  job  that  faces  us  Is  one  that 
must  be  done. 

Mr  President,  Negroes  in  big  cities 
usually  pay  rent  just  as  high  as  most 
whites,  but  receive  much  le.ss  for  their 
money  Moreover,  since  they  have  lower 
income,  paying  equal  rents  works  a 
greater  liardship  on  them  The.se  conclu- 
.slons  can  be  demonstrated  by  data  trom 
the  1960  census  for  Chicago. 

Th.erc  both  whites  and  nonwhltes  paid 
median  rent.s  of  $88.  and  proportions 
paying  renl,s  below  that  median  \vert>  al- 
most identical  However,  units  icnted  by 
nonwhltes  were  typically  smaller  and  in 
worse  condition,  .'50  7  percent  of  all  non- 
white  unit-s  were  m  dettriorated  or  dilap- 
'idated  ai^eas  as  agaiiT^t  11  0  percnt  for 
whites,  Tliey  contained  more  people. 

The  median  household  size  was  3.53 
for  nonwhltes  against  2  88  for  whites 

.Authoritative  figures  prove  conclu- 
sively that  Negroes  paid  significant  extra 
housing  casts  in  1960  a.s  a  result  of  racial 
discrimination  against  them  bv  whites. 
The  major  inechani.sm  through  which 
this  took  was  housing  Prior  to  1948,  di- 
rect exclu.sion  of  Negroes  from  white  re- 
sidential areas  was  legally  enforceable 
by  means  of  restrictive  covenants  incor- 
porated m  pmperty  deeds  Alter  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  tliis  unconstitu- 
tional there  was  a  shift  to  other  means 
of  discrimination  The  two  principal 
means  are  a  con.spiracy  by,  white  realt<jrs 
to  refu.se  to  .sell  or  rent  to  Negroes  in 
all-white  areas,  and  withdrawal  of  whites 
m  areas  wliere  Negroes  begin  to  live  in 
sizable  nuaibers. 

Many  Slates  have  now  o;it!;\vtd  racial 
dLscnmination  by  realtors  in  tlie  sale  or 
rental  of  housing,  though  such  laws  do 
not  alwa.vs  cover  all  forms  of  hou.sing. 
These  laws  have,  :^.s  yet,  had  no  measura- 
ble effect  in  breaking  down  patterns  of 
racial  segregation 

•A  recent  exhaustive  .^tudy  of  s\ich  .seg- 
regation reveals  its  presence  to  a  very 
high  degree  in  every  single  large  city  in 
America  Minor  vanations  exist  between 
North  and  South,  .suburbs  tuid  central 
cities,  and  cities  with  large  and  small 
Negro  populations  But  in  every  case  Ne- 
groes are  highly  segregated,  more  ,so  than 
Puerto  Ricans.  orientals.  Mexican 
Americans,  or  any  specific  nationality 
group.  In  fact.  Negroes  are  by  far  the 
most  resldentially  segregated  group  in 
recent  .American  hlstor>-. 

The  authors  of  one  study  devised  an  " 
index  to  measure  overall  segregation. 
The  values  indicate  the  iiercentage  of 
nonwhltes  who  would  have  to  .shift  from 
the  block  where  they  live  to  some  other 
block  in  order  to  provde  a  lierfectly  pro- 
I)ortional.  unsegregated  distribution  of 
IJopulation  by  block  m  that  city  The 
mean  segregation  index  for  207  of  the 
largest  US  cities  was  86.2  in  1960  Index 
values  were  somewhat  high  in  the  South, 
a  mean  of  90  9,  than  in  the  Northeast, 
with  a  mean  of  79.2.  the  North-Ccrtral, 
with  a  mean  of  87  7.  or  in  the  West,  with 
a  mean  of  79  3  But  only  eitiht  cities  have 
values  below  70,  whereas  over  50  have 
values  above  91  7. 

Two  additional  findings  from  that 
study  are  extremely  significant 

First,  this  nearly  universal  pattern  of 
residential  segregation  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  resulting  from  economic  dis- 
crimination    against     all      low-income 


groups  Careful  analysis  of  15  cities  indi- 
cates that  white  upper  and  middle-in- 
come iiou-seholds  are  far  more  segregated 
from  Negro  upper-  and  middle-incom>^ 
households  than  some  white  lower-in- 
come hou.seholds 

Thus,  racial  discrimination  api^ears  to 
be  the  key  factor  underlying  housing  seg- 
regation patterns 

Sec<.nd.  the  dei;ree  of  racial  .seinepa- 
tion  rose  significantly  in  all  parts  of  tl;e 
country  liom  Ui40  to  1950.  but  declined 
slii^htly  in  all  parts,  except  the  South 
from  19.=S0  to  lOoO 

The  a\erage  ,setregation  index  value 
for  all  207  cities  \v;is  85.2  in  1940;  87  3  in 
1950,  and  86  2  in  1960. 

From  1950  to  1960.  only  15  6  i^rcent  i.f 
all  c  ties  in  the  N-)rth  and  West  exjxM  - 
cnced  sftiregation  index  increa.ses  ;i- 
compared  to  77  8  percent  in  the  South 
This  .shift  in  the  North  and  We.st  wa- 
undoubtedly  affeited  by  the  outlawing  o; 
I  icially  restrict've  covenants  ;ii  lS'i-\ 
!)!us  the  end  of  the  reneral  U,S.  housintf 
shortage  m  the  mld-1950's 

Nevertheless,  the  decline  m  segregatiu:', 
even  in  the  North  and  West  was  rela- 
tively .small  Prom  1950  to  1960,  regional 
average  index  .scores  drojjped  4  7  ix)int'- 
in  the  Northeast,  15  percent  in  the  North 
Central,  and  6  5  points  in  the  West. 

The.se  figures  indicate  that  any  really 
large  reduction  of  residential  .segregation 
through  •natiu-al"  developments  hi  the 
near  future  is  extremely  unlikely, 

Mr.  President,  many  expect  a  ruling 
from  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Jones 
against  Mayer  ca.se  to  take  .some  action 
on  fair  housing  But  are  we  to  wait  until 
the  Court  acts'  If  Congress  waited  In  tlie 
area  of  .segregated  education,  .surely  Con- 
gress .should  speak  forthrightly  on  this 
matter  and  not  wait  for  the  Court  to 
lead  where  the  elected  representatives 
should  be  in  the  vanguard. 

Mr  President,  already  we  can  .see  that 
the  fair  housing  principles  are  being  ac- 
cepted in  many  States  and  localities.  Tlie 
National  Committee  to  End  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing  estimates  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  .American  population  is  al- 
ready covered  by  some  form  of  fair  hous- 
ing legislation.  These  statutes  are  far 
from  imiform  and  are  very  uneven  in 
coverage  and  enforcement.  But  they  re- 
flect, in  my  opinion,  receptivity  to  action 
in  this  field  which  should  end  congres- 
sional timidity  once  and  for  all. 

Mr  President,  I  now  refer  to  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1967,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.  90th  Congress,  first 
.ses.sion.  luider  the  paragraph  headine 
"The  Ghetto  and  the  Master  Builder, 

The  words  are  these : 

We  make  two  general  assertions:  (1)  tiiat 
.\inerlcan  cities  and  subvirbs  suffer  from  gal- 
loping .segregation,  a  malady  so  widespread 
and  so  deeply  imbedded  In  tiie  natlon.il 
p.syciie  tiiat  many  .Americans,  Negroes  as  weii 
as  wliue.s.  have  come  to  regard  It  as  a  natural 
condlllon:  and  i2)  tiiat  the  prime  carrier  ol 
galloping  segregation  has  been  the  Federal 
Government  First  it  built  the  ghettos;  then 
It  locked  the  gates;  now  It  appears  to  be 
fumbling?  for  the  key 

Nearly  everything  the  Government  touches 
turns  to  segregation,  and  the  Government 
touches  nearly  everjthing.  The  billions  of 
dollars  It  spends  on  housing,  highways,  hos- 
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pitals  and  other  community  facilities  are 
dollars  that  buy  ghettos.  Ditto  for  the  bll- 
lums  the  Government  has  given  to  American 
lilies  and  suburbs  in  the  name  of  commu- 
nity planning  money  wliich  made  it  simple 
:,.r  planners  to  draw  their  two-color  maps 
iiid  to  plot  the  precise  lociillons  of  Watts, 
Hough,  Hunters  I'oint  and  ten-thousand 
I  ther  ghettos  across  the  l.md 

•  •  •  »  » 

At  present  the  Federal  ix;imple  is  murky; 
:i  has  an  .Mice-in-Wonderland  quality  that 
defies  ea.sy  summation  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Government  is  otticlally  committed  to  light- 
ing segregatiiiii  on  all  relevant  fronts;  on  the 
.ther,  it  seems  temperamemally  committed 
;.i  doing  bu.siiies.s  as  usual — which,  given  our 
I  urrent  social  clim.ite.  means  more  segrega- 
•;iin  It  hires  many  mtPremup  relations  spc- 
i  i.ilists-  HtD  has  forty-seven — but  deprives 
•!iem  (if  the  power  and  prestige  to  achieve 
meaningful  integration.  Similarly,  it  cranks 
lit  hundreds  uf  inter-oflice  memoranda  on 
how  best  to  promote  open  occupancy,  but  it 
:,iils  to  develop  foIIow-up  procedures  tough 
riiough  to  perstiade  bureaiu-rat.s  to  take  these 
missives  seriotisly  The  Federal  tiles  are  bulg- 
,ng  witli  sucli  memoranda — and  ovir  racial 
1,'hettos  are  expanding  almost  as  quickly. 

The  road  to  segregation  is  paved  with 
weak  intentions — which  Is  a  reasonably  ac- 
furate  description  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment today.  Its  sin  is  not  bigotry  (though 
there  are  still  cases  of  bald  discrimination 
by  Federal  offlclals)  but  blandness;  not  a 
l.ick  of  goodwill,  but  a  lack  of  will.  The  Fed- 
1  ral  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  segregation 
manifests  itself  in  all  kinds  of  oversights. 
For  example,  a  recent  FHA  pamphlet  for 
!:  luse-buyers  includes  an  italicized  explana- 
lon  of  Federal  antidiscrimination  rules  and 
rcRulatlons.  Good  It  also  inclvides  a  plioto- 
■-•raph  of  a  hoiise  in  a  suburban  subdivision 
which  had  won  an  FHA  '  .Award  of  Merit" 
lor  community  developmeiit  Bad — because 
the  subdivision  was  all-white,  and  its  build- 
LTs,  according  to  a  state  human  relations 
official,  ■discouraged  Negro  families  from 
Inlying."  Nobody  checked  this  out  before 
iniblishing  the  pamphlet  because  nobody 
tared  enough  to  ask  the  right  questions. 

What  adds  to  the  murk  is  officialdom's  ap- 
parent belief  in  its  own  sincerity.  Today's 
Federal  housing  official  commonly  inveighs 
ttainst  the  evils  of  ghetto  life  even  as  he 
pushes  buttons  that  ratify  their  triumph — 
I  \  en  as  he  ok's  public  housing  sites  in  the 
■leart  of  Negro  slums,  releases  planning  and 
■irban  renewal  funds  to  cities  dead-set 
,. gainst  integration,  and  approves  the  financ- 
ing of  suburban  subdivisions  from  which 
.N'egroes  will  be  barred.  These  and  similar  acts 
.-.re  committed  daily  by  officials  who  say  they 
re  unalterably  opposed  to  segregation,  and 
i.ave  the  mtmos  to  prove  it. 

The  words  have  lost  their  meaning.  Many 
housing  administrators  in  Washington  have 
■n  their  office  wall  a  framed  reproduction  of 
■  i  statement  President  Johnson  made  to  his 
Cabinet  on  April  25.  1965:  "The  Federal  serv- 
ice must  never  be  either  the  active  or  passive 
ally  of  any  who  flout  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .States.  Regional  custom,  local  tradl- 
•i^ns,  personal  prejudices  or  predilection  are 
1,0  excuses,  no  justification,  no  defense  in 
•ills  regard."  But  when  you  .isk  one  of  these 
Lcntlemen  why,  despite  the  1962  fair  hous- 
.nc.  Order,  most  public  housing  is  still  segre- 
i-ated.  he  invariably  blames  it  on  regional 
iisiom,  local  traditions,  personal  prejudices 
:  municipal  housing  officials. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  a  Federal  attitude 
1  amiable  apartheid,  in  which  there  are 
i.o  villains,  only  'good  guys":  a  world  in 
•Ahich  everyone  possesses  "the  truth"  (in  the 
files,  on  the  walls) ,  but  nearly  everyone  seems 
to  lack  a  sense  of  consequences.  In  such  a 
milieu,  the  first  steps  toward  a  genuinely 
affirmative  policy  of  desegregation  in  hous- 
ing are  endlessly  delayed,  because  no  one  is 


prepared  to  admit  they  have  not  already  been 
taken, 

"The  rule  is,"  said  the  Queen  to  Alice,  "jam 
tomorrow,  and  jam  yesterday — but  never 
Jam  today," 

In  other  words,  our  Government,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  sanctioning  dis- 
crimiation  in  housing  throughout  this 
Nation.  The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  well 
stated  by  my  able  colleacue  from  Min- 
nesota, is  not  to  force  Negroes  upon 
whites.  It  is  to  give  black  Americans  an 
opljortunity  to  live  in  decent  housing  in 
this  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1966  and  the  summer 
of  1967  our  Nation  witnessed  its  "rcatest 
shame.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
this  unsightly,  unconscionable  bitterness 
between  white  and  black  Americans,  it  is 
encumbent  upon  our  Government  to  act, 
and  to  act  now.  The  most  important  ac- 
tion that  we  can  take  is  to  enable  black 
Americans  to  live  in  decent  housing:  and 
this  amendment  is  intended  to  do  exactly 
that. 

The  fears  and  myths  I  have  spoken 
about  have  been  aired  time  and  lime 
again.  Whenever  there  was  a  debate  on 
open  occupancy,  whenever  there  was  an 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
move  against  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation, these  same  myths,  these  same 
fears,  have  been  argued  in  debate. 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BROOKE,  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  .'Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  First.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  ijcrsonal  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  characteristic  courage  and 
strength  of  leadership  on  this  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Massachu.setts  terminated 
a  very  important  study  trip  through 
Africa  and  flew  several  thousand  miles 
to  assist  me  as  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure and  be  ready  this  afternoon  with  his 
proposal.  In  addition  to  that,  he  prepared 
the  most  impressive  remarks  by  which 
we  have  just  been  benefited. 

In  each  of  our  comments,  we  empha- 
.sized  many  of  the  material  aspects  of  this 
problem,  whether  it  is  the  quality  of 
housing  or  the  quality  of  education,  the 
availability  of  decent  employment,  the 
environment  in  terms  of  water,  air.  and 
transportalton.  law  enforcement,  jMay- 
grounds,  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  a 
desirable  community:  but  I  wonder  if 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  of 
those  is  the  psychological  insult  and  the 
impact  of  that  insult  upon  the  ghetto 
dweller. 

I  asked  these  questions  of  Mr.  Alger- 
non Black,  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  The 
questions  and  answers  appear  on  page 
178  and  179  of  the  hearings.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  thetjrnost  brilliant  expressions 
of  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  said  to 
Mr.  Black:  , 

I  particularly  liked  the  sentence  in  your 
testimony  that  goes  as  follows: 

"Deeper  than  the  material  and  physical 
deprivation  is  the  humilitation  and  rejection 
and  what  this  does  to  human  beings.". 

This  past  Sunday  in  the  New  York  Times 
supplement  there  was  an  article  by  a  Negro 
sociologist  talking  about  the  impact  of  con- 
ditions of  oppression  on  the  mental  outlook 
of  the  Negro  male.  And  It  points  out  in  effect 


we  have  given  traditionally  in  the  United 
States  the  Negro  the  option  of  risking  his 
life  or  losing  his  manhood. 

.'\nd  while  that  ancient  option  that  was 
once  true  in  the  South  is  no  longer  as  much 
true  as  It  was.  in  the  North  we  have  this  kind 
of  repression  in  housinf?  and  living  conditions 
by  which  we  (  rowd  -Nepro  .'Vmcrica  into  the 
rotting  cores  of  our  central  cities  .And  it  is 
today's  grace  Irom  a  material  standpoint ,  but 
its  cost  in  terms  (jf  the  impact  that  Hows 
irom  the  humilitation  and  the  insult  of  .seg- 
regation IS  an  iiicalciilable  ct)st  that  jjerhaps 
is  even  greater 

This  was  his  response.  He  said: 
I  am  also  lornier  (  halrman  ijf  the  New  '^'i  rk 
Stale  Committee  Against  Uiscnmlnation  in 
Housing,  the  lirst  State  committee  of  its  kind 
to  jjioneer  with  .State  legislation  and  iroin 
whicii  was  born  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination,  whose  represent.i- 
tlves  and  officers  you  will  hear  this  ufternoon. 
I  am  chairman  i,i  its  board  of  directors. 

This  is  the  point  he  made,  which  I 
thouaht  was  powerful  and  unan.swerable. 
He  .said : 

The  real  evil  m  the  ghetto  effects  is  tlie 
rejection  and  laimiliation  (jf  human  beings. 
As  former  chairman  of  the  Police  Complaint 
Review  Board  ol  New  York  City.  I  lound  that 
the  most  hiuniliating  and  injurious  thing 
that  police  can  do  is  not  physical  but  psycho- 
logical and  spiritual,  when  they  humiliate  a 
man  in  the  presence  uf  iiis  wife  or  his  chil- 
dren. This  is  the  enraging  and  destructive 
thing  to  a  man's  ,soul — and  the  injury  it  does 
to  a  child's  jjsyche — because  the  man,  who 
is  ,'-ui)posed  to  iirotect  the  family,  to  make  the 
home,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  nothing 
by  one  who  represents  the  autliotlty  of 
society. 

This  sense  of  humiliation  goes  all  -.hrough 
the  f,'hett,o.  It  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
Irustration  and  rage  in  the  youth  which  has 
acted  with  such  violence  m  the  recent  riots. 
In  the  ghetto  no  matter  what  they  do.  wli:it 
they  become,  they  don't  get  anywhere.  Thev 
leel  they  are  in  a  cage.  .And  this  is  why  this 
bill  is  of  crucial  importance  now. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  unanswerable  arguments  I  have 
lieard  for  the  importance  and  the  im- 
mediacy of  this  measure.  It  is  hard  to 
quantify  and  make  tangible  this  psy- 
cholot^ical  problem:  and  yet,  when  I  po 
into  the  lihettos,  as  I  have,  and  talk  to 
ghetto  residents,  they  seem  to  be  trying 
to  express  something  different  from  the 
physical  problem,  although  that  is  im- 
portant, and  '  believe  lliat  Mr,  Black  ex- 
pressed the  result  of  the  humiliation  of 
segregation  better  than  I  have  heard  it 
expressed  by  anyone  else. 

Mr,  BROOKE,  I  certainly  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  distinauishcd  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  and  I  am  very 
'-irateful  for  his  generous  remarks.  I  as- 
.sure  him  that  I  am  deeply  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  the  .sponsorship 
of  this  important  amendmei^t, 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Black  said  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ator's committee.  The  psychological  im- 
pact is  a  great  impact.  It  is  a  profound 
one.  I  can  testify  from  personal  experi- 
ence, having  lived  in  the  tihctto.  what 
it  does  to  the  inside  of  a  man  to  live  in 
such  shameful  conditions,  to  be  in  an 
area  which  has  been  marked  for  second- 
class  citizens,  in  an  area  which  few  are 
able  to  escape. 

Oh,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  one  of 
the  lucky  ones,  that  I  did  escape  from 
the  ghetto,  that  my  parents  were  able 
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to  educate  me  and  we  were  able  to  move 
out  Into  a  better  nelKhborhood.  But 
there  are  millions  of  my  brothers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  escape,  who  still 
live  in  ghettos  who  still  live  In  inde- 
cent housinK.  who  still  lack  a  quality 
education,  who  still  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  So  I  know  ihe  psycho- 
logical impact  of  which  Mr.  Black 
speaks. 

This  year.  I  have  .serv'ed  on  the  Presl- 
dencs  Advisory  Commi-'^sion  on  Civil 
Disorders,  with  the  opp».)rtunity  to  so  to 
Detroit,  to  Newark,  to  Roxbury.  and  to 
other  places  around  the  country,  and  to 
talk  with  people  who  hve  In  the  uhettos, 
who  every  day  e.xperience  the  shame  and 
the  i«nominy.  who  find  it  impossible  to 
move  out  of  those  areas  of  squalor,  and 
who  feel  so  strongly  that  they  are  being 
denied  their  nehts  I  have  seen  the  im- 
pact upon  them,  and  I  know  very  well 
what  thev  mean  when  they  say,  "It  Is 
not  just  the  fact  that  I  am  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  t'lred:  it  is  not  even  the  bad 
conditions  under  which  I  am  forced  to 
hve.  bwt  !t  is  that  I  do  not  feel  like  a 
man,  that  I  am  denied  the  right  to  feel, 
to  act.  and  to  stand  ius  a  man,  to  live 
with  human  dignity  That  is  what  is 
most  important  to  me  I  want  to  feel  like 
a  man  I  want  to  act  like  a  man  I  want 
to  live  in  dignity  " 

Time  after  time.  I  henrd  this  testimony 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  lived  in  the 
very  areas — tiie  real  areas — that  have 
plagued  our  countr.-  with  violence  and 
bloodshed  this  year 

They  told  me  that  when  a  policeman 
approaches  them,  it  is  not  so  much  that 
he  makes  an  arrest,  but  that  he  treats 
them  like  dogs. 

What  they  are  really  asking  for  is  re- 
spect as  individuals  They  do  not  want 
to  be  denied  it  merely  because  their  skin 
happens  to  be  black. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Black  was  talking 
about  when  he  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  I  think  tiie  material 
things  are  important,  and  quite  rightly, 
but  they  are  only  secondary  to  that 
psychological  lift  that  could  be  given  to 
black  America  if  it  could  only  be  :;iven 
the  opportunity  'o  live  wiiere  ;t  pleased. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
earlier  that  the  statement  of  Dr  Black 
was  the  best  on  the  subject  I  had  ever 
heard.  I  have  ju.st  heard  a  better  one,  on 
the  psycholotjical  and  spiritual  a.spects  of 
this  problem,  from  the  lips  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  his  words  .should  be  engraved 
in  gold  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
every  American.  I  think  if  they  were,  the 
response  of  Coni^ress  would  be  immedi- 
ate, swift,  and   favorable  on  this  issue. 

One  of  the  questions  we  faced  during 
the  hearings,  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts knows,  was:  How  important 
is  fair  housmg  as  a  part  of  the  total 
spectrum  of  needs  in  the  .'Vmerican 
ghetto:" 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
well  aware,  both  from  his  experience  on 
the  not  commission  and  from  his  other 
experiences,  that  there  are  those  who 
say  that  this  is  a  sort  of  nominal,  vestig- 
ial, relatively  meaningless  aspect  of  the 
total  spectrum  of  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems in  our  ghettos. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 


durlr\g  the  hearings  was  the  number  of 
limes  and  the  number  of  sources  which 
stated  that  that  was  not  the  case,  that 
this  is  not  only  an  important  aspect  of 
the  solution,  but  an  indispensible  feature 
of  any  adequate  solution. 

I  asked  Mr  Wilkin.s — who.  inciden- 
tally, is  from  Minnesota:  you  will  find 
most  of  the  key  leadership  of  any  decent 
organization  originated  in  that  State: 
Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  born  there,  Clar- 
ence Mitchell,  who  learned  everything  he 
knows  there:  Whitney  Young,  who  would 
not  iiave  uamed  leadership  without  his 
experience  there:  and  the  .same  is  true, 
of  many  others — whether  that  was  true. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
and  .say  all  those  wlio  were  not  born  in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  dechne  to  yield  to 
say  that 

Mr.  Wilkins  answer  to  that  question, 
which  appears  at  pages  119  and  120  of 
the  record  of  the  hearings,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  mlgiit  say  ns  sort  of  a  confession  tliat 
while  I  have  always  believed  that  housing 
aiid  employment  sind  schools  iirc  the  lu.sep- 
ar.ib' ?  trio  ihat  must  be  Ueiilt  with  iis  far 
IS  '.he  ghetto  living  Is  concerned,  I  liave 
been  a  little  ;tstonlshed  to  discover  In  re- 
cent years  the  tremendous  feeling  about 
housing  and  even  more  so  than  iinemploy- 
ment  Drdlnarlly  we  would  sny  unemploy- 
ment IS  No  1  I  personally  say  schools  lire 
No  I,  but  I  think  unemployment  is  only 
about  a  nostril  behind,  you  might  say,  but 
I  h.ive  been  iislonlshed  to  find  the  number 
of  persons  ^^[ho  consider  liouslng.  The  re- 
fusal of  housing  as  a  crushing  rebuttal  of 
their  human — the  position  as  human  be- 
ings .is  cUlzens.  Tliere  is  nothing  more  hu- 
miliating to  a  father  and  a  mother  and 
two  -small  children  when  he  is  on  the  thres- 
hold uf  a  successful  career  or  looking  for- 
ward to  It,  and  he  wants  to  purchase  a 
home,  and  somebody  tells  him  you  cant  do 
U  because  you  are  black  This  hurts  his 
wife.  It  hurt«  his  children  It  Is  a  crushing 
thing  He  would  say.  •Well.  I  would  rather 
almost  Work  as  a  day  laborer  If  I  could  be 
free  to  pick  my  house,  and  I  would  rather 
not  be  what  I  am,  a  college  graduate,  and 
so  on.  if  I  could  choose,"  So  In  that  sense, 
I  gviess  It  is  the  No  1  consideration  As  you 
said,  an  Important  part.  I  would  say  al- 
most that  It  Is  almost  No.  1  If  not  No.  1. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  experienced,  and  com- 
mitted Americans  in  tiiis  field,  and  he 
says,  in  a  reasoned  answer,  tiiat  this 
may  very  well  be  tlie  ^ingle  most  im- 
portant issue  that  we  face  and  inus^ 
successfully  deal  with,  if  we  are  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr   MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  speak  .so  liiglily 
of  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  tiie  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

Roy  Wilkins  i.s  truly  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  in  the  fight  for  civil  rigiits 
the  Nation  has  ever  known.  He  is  well 
respected  and  able.  And  iie  is  a  man  wiio 
thinks  well  and  acts  with  conviction. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  cited  Mr. 
Wilkms'  testimony  before  his  commit- 
tee. I  know   that  Mr    Wilkins  has  given 


his  entire  life  to  this  subject  and  Is  cer- 
tainly an  expert  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Wilkins  states,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  that  housing  is  almost  the 
number  one  priority.  He  gives  his  reason, 
as  he  always  does. 

I  think  that  we  should  take  heed  of 
this 

As  I  said,  I  served  on  the  Presidenf,- 
Cummi.ssion  for  Civil  Disorder.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins is  also  a  member  of  that  commis- 
.sion.  I  think  that  if  iie  were  to  testify 
before  us  now.  after  his  service  on  the 
Commission,  he  would  be  even  stronger 
in  his  convictions  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  housing.  We  have  seen  what 
has  happened  in  the  ghettos  as  the 
whites  liave  moved  out  of  the  inner  city 
into  suburbia.  We  not  only  find  decay 
and  deterioration  in  the  central  city, 
but  we  find  also  that  business  has  moved 
out  of  the  f;hcttos  into  suburbia  with 
the  white  population. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  we  debated  tlie  ques- 
tion of  wliether  Federal  funds  sliould 
be  spent  for  the  location  of  certain  in- 
dustries out  in  suburbia  where  Negroes 
are  unable  to  live  and  be  near  their 
jobs. 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BROOKE   I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  when  we  had  the 
matter  of  the  Weston.  111..  200-Bev.  ap- 
propriation before  us  last  year,  the  testi- 
mony was  that  if  a  Negro  obtained  a  job 
in  that  Federal  facility — the  largest  per- 
haps that  we  have  ever  created  to  this 
time — he  would  have  to  commute  on  an 
average  of  74  miles  a  day  because  he 
would  liave  to  come  from  the  ghettos  oi 
Chicago. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
That  is  one  of  the  examples  that  we  gave 
I  think  it  is  a  very  flagrant  and  startling 
one.  I  am  sure  that  we  could  .L'ive  other 
examples  that  would  certainly  point  to 
the  need — the  very  great  need — to  open 
up  housing.  Obvioiisly  any  Negro  that  has 
to  travel  74  miles  a  day  cannot  hold  the 
job.  He  would  not  only  be  denied  housing, 
but  he  would  also  be  denied  employment 
by  reason  of  that  fact. 

Wliere  are  the  schools  the  worst?  They 
are  worst  in  the  central  cities  where  the 
Nee  roes  are  living  today,  and  from  whicii 
they  cannot  escape.  So,  we  have  educa- 
tion and  employment  affected  by  hous- 
in;?. 

I  would  certainly  place  housing  as  the 
top  priority.  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
because  if  Negroes  are  able  to  live  where 
they  want,  then  they  will  be  able  to  get 
these  jobs. 

Again,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  had  legislation  proposed  for 
government  incentives  to  be  offered  for 
tlie  location  of  industry  in  areas  where 
Negroes  were  living.  If  Negroes  could  live 
anywliere,  we  would  not  have  to  relocate 
industry  all  over  the  coimtry. 

W"  are  trying  to  keep  Negroes  living  in 
.segregated  tihettos  in  the  Nation,  and 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  destroy  these 
ghettos. 

That  wiU  not  happen  overnight.  It  wiU 
take  time.  However.  I  think,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  well  set  forth  in 
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his  opening  statement,  there  will  not  be 
this  great  rush  to  the  suburbs.  There 
never  has  been.  As  people  are  educated 
and  have  the  opportunity  and  the  where- 
withal to  move,  they  ought  to  he  able  to 
move.  That  is  all  that  the  amendment 
would  provide. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts pointed  that  out. 

I  included  before  an  observation  to  the 
effect  that  all  of  the  horror  stories  of  the 
real  estate  lobby  liave  proven  to  be  un- 
true. They  have  not  proven  to  be  true 
in  tho.se  States  which  adopted  reason- 
able and  meaningful  fair  housing  laws. 
I  speak  from  personal  understanding 
because  my  State  lias  one  of  the  strong- 
est fair  housing  statutes  in  the  country. 
We  have  had  it  for  some  years.  We 
strengthened  it  again  in  1967. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee was  Kennon  Rothchild.  one  of  the 
remarkable  citizens  from  my  State,  pres- 
ident of  the  mortgage  bankers  of  the 
State  at  the  time  he  testified,  and  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  State  commission 
against  discrimination,  and  a  common 
realtor  in  his  own  right.  Mr.  Rothchild 
IJOinted  out  what  had  happened  in  Min- 
nesota when  we  iJassed  the  law. 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  real  estate 
lobby,  disasters  and  holocausts  were 
shortly  to  be  the  standard  diet  for  Min- 
nesota, and  we  would  have  anarchy.  In 
fact,  all  of  these  horror  predictions 
proved  to  be  totally  false.  The  effect  has 
been  that  slowly  and  responsibly,  with- 
out any  fanfare,  several  hundred  families 
have  been  permitted  to  move  into  those 
homes  that  they  could  afford. 

There  has  been  not  a  single  instance 
of  violence,  virtually  no  instances  of  deep 
and  serious  community  problems.  It  has 
worked  out  beautifully.  And  while  it  has 
not  worked  perfectly,  it  has  been  a  defi- 
nite, encouraging,  exciting,  and  inspiring 
experience. 

It  is  liard  to  find  a  person  in  Minne- 
.sota  who  is  opposed  to  fair  housing.  Dur- 
ing the  days  when  the  real  estate  lobby 
was  predicting  what  would  happen,  I 
would  say  that  most  Minnesotans  were 
opposed  to  and  fearful  of  what  would 
happen. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  experience  I  had 
as  a  student  when  we  were  making  a 
•survey  of  a  community  in  a  wealthy  part 
of  South  Minneapolis.  One  of  the  persons 
who  lived  there  was  a  man  who  later  be- 
came famous.  He  is  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Carl  Rowan,  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

A  questionnaire  liad  been  prepared  by 
the  department  of  sociology.  The  first 
question  was,  "Did  you  know  that  a  Ne- 
[;ro  lived  in  the  community?" 

The  first  housewife  whom  I  asked  the 
question  said.  "No.  Is  that  true?" 

The  second  question  was.  "Has  it  af- 
fected the  real  estate  values?" 
She  said.  "It  certainly  has." 
And  I  think  this  shows  the  groundless 
fear  and  suspicion  that  we  have. 

This  was  the  case  of  a  Negro  family 
that  lived  in  a  house  because  it  could  af- 
ford to  do  so  and  was  permitted  to  do  so 
because  some  realtor — thank  God — was 
not  a  segregationist.  That  family  lived 
there  with  no  difficulty  whatever.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  people  in  the  community  did 
not  know  it.  And  the  only  time  any  of 
the  citizens  became  concerned  was  when 


they  learned  about  it  long  after  the  fact. 
The  fears  simply  were  not  realized.  It  is 
not  a  problem.  It  is  something  that  we 
think  is  a  problem  because  we  are  igno- 
rant. We  live  in  separate,  segregated 
communities,  and  we  have  to  go  on  what 
is  not  truth  but  caricatures,  not  friend- 
ship, but  the  fears  of  a  people  alienated 
from  each  other. 

I  am  distressed  that  there  are  ^till  ,so 
many  in  American  society  who  still  har- 
bor these  fears  which  are  so  groundless. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  .Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  am  very 
pi-oud  that  I  come  from  a  State  that  also 
has  fair  housing  legislation.  I  certainly 
agree   with   my   colleague,   the   Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  the  fears  that  were 
voiced   when   this   legislation   was   pro- 
posed were  groundless. 

People  are  now  living  in  integrated 
cities  and  towTis  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Giving  a  personal  reference  again,  I 
now  live  in  an  integrated  district  m 
Massachusetts,  in  Newton  Centre.  Many 
other  Negroes  live  there  as  well.  People 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  protestants.  Catho- 
lics, all  live  together,  without  incident. 
and  they  do  well.  In  Washington.  I  live 
in  Tiber  Island,  which  is  integrated, 
again  without  incident. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend 
how  fears,  as  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota has  stated,  still  persist  so  widely, 
when  actually  there  has  been  more  in- 
tegration in  housing  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North.  When  one  goes  down  South, 
he  will  find  Negroes  and  whites  living 
side  by  side  to  a  greater  extent,  I  beUeve, 
than  he  will  find  in  the  urban  centers 
of  the  North.  This  has  gone  on  for  gener- 
ations and  generations,  and  whites  have 
not  moved  out  necessarily  because  there 
was  a  Negro  living  beside  them.  I  believe 
that  is  just  a  myth.  It  is  one  of  tho.se 
myths  that  was  dragged  out  to  scare  peo- 
ple about  the  problems  they  will  en- 
counter if  there  is  integrated  housing. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  explore  the  re- 
verse of  such  legislation.  Suppose  all  the 
Negroes  lived  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion and  all  the  whites  lived  in  all  the 
suburbs.  That  is  the  trend  as  it  is  pre- 
sently going,  because  there  has  been 
great  migration  to  the  great  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  North,  particularly.  But  even 
in  the  South  more  Negroes  have  left 
the  farms  and  have  gone  into  the  cen- 
tral cities  of  the  South,  and  the  whites 
have  escaped  and  gone  to  suburbs  in 
the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North.  They 
are  finding  that  the  cities  are  breaking 
down  behind  them:  great  leadership, 
competition  in  schools,  the  tax  base — 
all  go  down,  as  property  devaluates  in 
the  urban  ghettos.  The  problems  of  the 
central  cities  magnify  to  the  point  of 
explosion,  as  they  did  in  1966  and  1967. 
Do  we  w^nt  a  nation  in  which  all  the 
blacks  live  in  the  city  and  all  the  whites 
live  in  the  country?  I  do  not  believe  we 
do.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  helpful 
for  this  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Nation  will  exist  with  an  urban  black 
population  and  a  suburban  white  popula- 
tion, 

I  believe  that  all  we  are  saying  in  this 
amendment  is  that  we  are  giving  the  op- 
portunity for  people  to  live  where  they 


want  to  live  and  where  they  can  live.  I 
believe  it  lias  well  ,been  pointed  out  that 
nothing  is  being  forced  upon  anyone.  A 
person  can  sell  his  property  to  anyone  lie 
chooses,  as  long  as  it  is  by  personal  choice 
and  not  bccau.se  of  motivations  of  dis- 
crimination. 

This  is  .sound  legislation.  It  is  good 
legislation.  Wliat  is  more  important,  it  is 
needed  kqislation.  It  -.s  almost  what  I 
would  like  to  call  essential  legislation  In 
fact,  I  will  call  it  essential  Icgi.slation. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  what  our  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  will  report  We 
hope  to  report  on  or  before  March  1  of 
this  year.  We  have  been  studying  this 
very  iiroblem — among  other  ijroblems.  to 
be  sure.  The  problem  of  housing  certainly 
has  been  one  of  the  great  i)riorities  in 
that  Commission  in  finding  the  causes  for 
the  explosions  of  1966  and  1967,  so  that 
we  can  ijrevent  them  in  the  future. 

So  I  am  indeed  \ery  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
for  his  able  presentation  of  the  amend- 
ment and  for  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  in  the  proposal  of  this  essential 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  most  useful 
and  important  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

I  believe  his  experience  on  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  Civil  Disorders  uniquely 
qualifies  him  to  speak  as  an  authority 
on  the  relationship  between  this  measure 
and  the  problems  with  which  that  Com- 
mission deals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  which  has 
previously  been  called  up  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  all  purposes 
under  rule  XXn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.sett.-. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  Massachusetts  has  been  a 
leader  in  fair  housing.  As  attorney  gen- 
eral of  my  native  Commonwealth,  this 
legislation  is  of  special  concern  to  me. 

I  i-ecall  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  was  also  the  at- 
torney ueneral  of  his  creat  State.  We 
served  toe  ether,  as  he  will  recall,  in 
committees  of  the  attorneys  t^eneral  of 
the  Nation. 

I  know  that  the  fair  liousing  principle 
has  the  strong  support  of  my  constitu- 
uency.  I  believe  that  most  Americans  are 
prepared  to  support  the  same  principle. 
Someone  once  said  that  most  Members  of 
Congress — and  I  would  say  most  mem- 
bers of  our  society — usually  want  to  do 
the  right  thing;  they  just  need  a  good 
excuse  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  that  truth 
was  never  more  relevant  than  in  respect 
to  fair  housir>g.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress must  know  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do  in  this  field. 

What  better  excuse  for  action  could 
there  be  than  the  imperative  pressure 
to  relieve  the  unbearable  tensions  in  the 
ghetto,  to  make  it  possible  for  ghetto 
residents,  by  dint  of  their  honest  labor, 
to  earn  and  acquire  a  better  home  for 
themselves    and    their   families?    What 
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hiJiher  purpose  co\ild  any  leslfilatlon 
serve  than  to  restore  the  faith  of  all 
Americans  in  the  possibility  of  reallzlnsr 
the  constitutional  promises  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens'' 

That.  Mr  President,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  proposal  In  my  opinion,  the  Senate 
should  not  miss  this  precious  opportunity 
to  \ indicate  the  a.-;piratiD!..s  of  tho.se  who 
liave.  for  so  lon^.  been  denied  a  fair 
ciiance  to  acquire  decent  houslni?. 

Mr  MONDALE  I  thank  the  Senator 
fr>-m  Mas-sachusett-s 

We  have  had  similar  experiences,  hav- 
ir.^  .served  as  the  chief  la»'yer.s  of  our 
respective  States.  Both  of  us  have  been 
active  on  thi.s  issue  on  the  State  level  as 
well.  I  was  plea.^ed  to  be  one  of  those 
vthj  helped  frame  our  fair  housing  law 
and  to  be  active  in  that  movement  from 
th.>  beginnini,'.  and  to  have  been  the  law 
or.furcement  officer  first  vested  with  Uie 
respon.^ibility  of  the  enforcement  of  that 
measure  The  belief  I  have  always  had  In 
the  elimination  .;f  discrimmation  has 
b^en  strengthened  by  that  experience. 
N.';t  only  am  I  more  persuaded  that  the 
objective  is  right,  but  al.so  thaj  it  Is 
achievable  In  a  reasonable  and  respon- 
s'ble  w?y  T':ie  experience  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  obviously  similar, 
and  I  am  ^'rateful  to  him  for  having 
mentioned  tliat  aspect  a.s  part  of  this 
discussion. 


STRIKE  BV  SE.\BO.\RD  COAST 
LINE  TRAINMEN 

Mr  HOLI-\ND  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  shocked  to  learn  this  afternoon  that 
without  any  notice  at  all  the  operating 
trainmen  and  other  employees  of  the 
Coast  Line  RaUroad  have  gone  on  strike. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  I  do  know  something 
about  the  cruel  imposition  which  has 
been  caused  by  having  a  strike  on  this 
miportant  railroad  at  this  very  time  when 
our  perish.nble  commodities,  both  citiais 
and  vegetable,  are  moving  at  their  great- 
est volume. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  have  received 
within  the  last  few  minutes  wires  which 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record.  The  first  tele- 
gram I  have  is  from  James  3.  Wood, 
chairman.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  which 
reads  as  follows; 

T.vMr.\  Port  Authobity. 

T^mpa.  I  la. 
Hon.  Spess,\rd  L   Holl.\;<o. 
The  Capital. 
WiS'i'.ngtvi.  D  C 

Urge  ittLtneUlJte  action  to  settle  airllce  of 
Seatx»arcl  Coast  Line  tr-».iimen.  Work  iCop- 
page  affecting  economy  of  Tampa  area  in 
peak  shipping  season  If  prolouiiixl  will  re- 
sult in  prohibitive  Uemurr.ige  because  of 
slilps  waiting  to  load  In  port 

J\MES  S    Wood, 

Chair^ncn. 

Mr  President,  another  telegram  Is 
from  Dade  County,  the  county  where 
Miami  is  situated,  which  is  very  much  to 
the  point.  That  telegram  is  sifrned  by  the 
Dade  County  Growers  Exchange.  Inc  . 
Prmceton.  Fla.,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Princ  ETON.  Fla., 

February  6,  1968. 
Hon  Spessaho  Hotj.,VNO, 
f  s-   Senate. 
Wa.ihmgton.  D  C 

Regards  Seatward  Coast  Line  strike,  re- 
quest  .lU   possible   speed   settlement   due   to 


volume     perlfihablefl     moving     from     South 
Florida  area  ai  thla  time. 

Daok  County  Obuwkks  Excuanck.  Inc, 

C.  A  C    Packing  Co 

C    C    Cajipbntxr  P,abms. 

Mr  President,  a  third  telegram  Is  from 
the  Superior  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co  in 
Tampa.  Fla  ,  in  which  they  slate  they 
have  enough  riuiterials  for  only  2  days, 
at  the  peak  of  their  fertilizer  output  sea- 
son. This  IS  the  season  for  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  citrus  groves.  That  telegram  reads 
as  follows: 

SlPERIOR     FE8riI,IZ,ER    it     CHEMICAL     CC, 

Tampa,  fla..  February  8.   1368 
Srn:it/>r  ofE-iSARu  L    Holland. 
Srnate  Office  [iuilding, 
Washington,  D  C 

I  was  shocked  to  le.irn  of  the  rail  strike 
thus  mornlnjf  We  are  in  the  middle  of  our 
busy  aeason  and  have  !e.s.s  thiin  two  days 
supply  of  various  materials  In  .stonm;e.  We 
Ganno'  truck  sufflilent  materials  to  liandle 
jur  business  although  we  can  ^aln  partial 
relief  Our  entire  business  Is  75  percent  de- 
pendent >n  prompt  rail  service  at  this  time 
of  year.  We  are  not  .1  large  company  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  absorb  the  sub- 
stantial losses  that  can  result  if  this  .strike  Is 
.tllowed  to  continue 

I  hope  you  do  not  view  this  t^-letrram  as 
Just  another  buslne.s&maa  bringing  his  point 
of  vle"v  to  your  atleiuion.  I  cannot  ihink  ot 
anvh/n^  tli.it  will  injure  Liur  business  more 
than  a  rail  strike  Isn't  there  some  way  that 
service  can  be  restored  while  Issues  are  be- 
Int;  neijotiated? 

We  ,iad  no  warning  of  this  strike,  there- 
fore hdve  not  been  able  to  build  up  any  In- 
ventory. I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  your 
ImmeUiate  attention, 

JasiIes  S.  Wooo. 

President. 

Mr.  President,  a  fourth  telegram  is 
from  J.  H,  Williams,  Jr..  president  of  the 
Grealjr  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sties.sln!,'  the  untold  economic  damat'e 
tins  .■ilnke  will  have  on  industr>- — small 
busme.-ses  that  will  shortly  be  out  of 
business  as  they  maintain  small  inven- 
tories and  will  be  unable  to  meet  delivery 
commiuiients.  This  tele','ram  reads  as 
follows: 
Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tampa.  Fla  .  Ft-bniari;  S.  IOCS. 
Hon   Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.liingloyi.  D  C 

Even  in  early  hours  of  strike  of  trained 
crewman,  'he  telephone  is  ringing — industry 
urgently  calling  for  help  Companies  with 
low  inventory  unable  to  meet  delivery  com- 
mitments and  will  shortly  be  out  )f  busi- 
ness for  the  duration  of  strike.  Others  will 
soon  feel  the  pinch  and  results  wili  be  lay- 
offs of  personnel  and  untold  economic  dam- 
ages. Port  will  suffer  severely  Respectfully 
»  and  strongly  urge  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  halt  strike,  thereby  avoiding  serious 
Injury  to  commerce  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. « 

J-  H.  WoxiAMs,  Jr  . 

President. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  completely  alienates  the  conh- 
demce"  and  respect  of  '.;reat  numbers  of 
our  people  in  the  railroad  unions 

I  have  called  the  White  House.  I  am 
told  that  they  are  immediately  consider- 
Int;  the  matter  The  Florida  delet^ation  in 
a  letter  signed  by  all  of  us.  is  requesting 
the  immediate  action  of  the  President  in 
the  ap;H3intment  of  a  fact  rindint;  board 
and  assistance  in  getting  the  line  run- 
nintr  again 

I  am  told  that  the  workmen  of  nine 


lines  take  this  position.  I   am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  lines  involved. 

I  cannot  say  too  forcefully  that  no  ac- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year  means  utter 
confusion  m  the  handling  of  perishable 
crops  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
IS  A  direct  blow  at  the  economy  of  my 
State,  and  could  be  perhaps  ruinous  ;i; 
this  time  to  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  urowers. 

The  Florida  delegation  as  a  whole  re- 
quests President  Johnson  to  take  imme- 
diate action  to  resolve  this  emergency 
We  expect  the  unions  to  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  their  actions,  coming  as  this  does 
without  any  warning  or  opportunity  for 
industries  to  be  protected,  and  at  th.' 
height  of  our  production  .season  of  highly 
pcrishab'e   fniit   and  vegetable  crops. 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  not  say  more  a' 
this  tim::  but  I  do  want  the  Record  t  > 
r.-jlect  the  tremendous  concern  of  the 
entire  Florida  delegation,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  the  fact  that 
we  expect  the  Chief  Executive  to  move 
with  all  speed  to  bring  the  railroad  back 
into  oiieration. 

We  liave  al.so  received  .some  telephone 
calls  of  the  .same  nature  as  the  telegrams. 
I  have  not  had  the  chance  to  reduce  them 
to  a  written  brief. 

This  is  a  calamity  if  It  is  allowed  to 
continue.  It  is  a  manmade  calamity 
against  the  good  people  of  our  State  who 
arc  in  the  business  of  producing  these 
highly  perishable  crops. 


tribut::  to  t\'  station  kvoo-tv 

IN  TLTSA,  OKL.A. 

Mr.  MONRONKY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  .'.ome  of  the  irrcfponsible  activi- 
ties by  certain  .so^Tnrnts  of  the  news 
media — p.irticularly  T\' — dunni,'  the 
ri  ns  which  occurred  last  summer,  ard 
the  sit-ins  and  ;)rote.'-t  mpirhcs  which 
have  taken  place  recently  in  various  parts 
01  ihe  country,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  iwlicy  of  a 
great  TV  station  from  my  own  State  of 
Oklahoma— stati;in  KVOO-T\'  in  TiiLsa. 

Mr  Harold  Stuart,  president  of  Cen- 
tral Plains  Enterpnses.  KVOO-TV's  op- 
erating company,  is  per.^onally  responsi- 
biL'  for  this  policy.  Mr.  Stuart  has 
rendered  much  valuable  service  to  his 
community  and  his  Nation  over  a  Ion  r 
period  of  years.  He  fully  appreciates  the 
responsibility  that  telension  has  to  re- 
port the  news  honestly  and  objectively, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  experience  as 
an  attornev  and  public  servant  provides 
him  v.-ith  a  deeiJ  undcrstandinj;  of  his 
respoiLsibility  for  law  and  order, 

Mr.  Stuart  tells  me  that  he  has  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  tiev.s  coverage  of 
riots  and  civil  unrest  with  many  of  his 
colleauues  in  the  tc!evi.<:ion  industn--,  I 
know  that  his  views  carry  ftreat  weicht. 
because  of  Mr  Stuart's  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  from  1949  to  1951.  his 
service  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Air  Force  .■\cademy.  and  his  far-reach- 
\iw  activities  m  the  fields  of  education, 
transportation,  yietroleum  and  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  his  community. 

Tins  policy  problem  is  of  urowing  si?- 
nificance  to  all  television  executives.  My 
respect  for  Mr.  Stuart's  judgment  in 
matters  of  serious  public  roncern  dates 
back   to   his   early  years   as   a  common 
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pleas  judge  in  Tulsa,  before  his  magnifi- 
cent military  service  in  World  War  n. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  John  Devine,  who  is  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  this 
NBC  station,  regarding  their  stand  on 
these  matters,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mirks 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

iSee  exhibit  1,) 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  laud  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr. 
Devine  and  KVOO-TV  for  this  policy. 
The  station  has  recognized  the  influence 
it  wields  in  the  news  field,  and  its  entire 
staff  has  made  an  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent effort,  and  a  successful  one,  I  might 
add,  to  accept  its  community  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area  of  reportorial 
activity. 

I  share  Mr.  Stuart's  and  Mr.  Devine's 
opinion  that  this  is  certainly  no  time  for 
"yellow"  journalism.  The  stated  policy 
of  KVOO-TV  certainly  reflects  the  ma- 
ture and  intelligent  approach  to  a  situa- 
tion which  carries  a  high  potential  for 
widespread  trouble, 

I  am  concerned  about  these  things 
that  are  happening,  and  I  know  that  all 
Americans  share  my  concern.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  sound,  reasonable 
ixilicy  w^hich  governs  KVOO-TV  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  will  be,  as  time  progresses,  the 
only  one  that  is  universally  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  many  TV  stations  In  my 
State  have  observed  a  policy  of  self-cen- 
sorship or  the  postponent  of  carrying  live 
pictures  of  riots  or  pictures  of  violence 
in  the  streets  on  television,  I  think  that 
they  desene  recognition.  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportimity  to  give  them  such 
recognition,  if  such  be  their  policy. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  a  soimd  and 
reasonable  policy  will  be  adopted  by  all 
television  stations,  including  even  the 
large  networks,  as  being  one  which  will 
add  to  the  tranquility  and  the  feeling  of 
friendly  relations  among  all  citizens  of 
this  great  land  of  ours. 

ExHiBrr  1 

KVOO-TV, 
Channel  2, 
Tulsa.   Okla..   January   11,   1968. 
Hon.  A.  S,  "Mike"  Monroney, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Senate   Office   Building, 
Wasfiington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  answer  to  your 
letter  concerning  oiir  policy  on  racial  cover- 
age and  or  matters  of  violence. 

We  work  very  closely  with  the  local  officials 
on  matters  .'=uch  as  this,  and  check  with  them 
before  releasing  any  news  concerning  a  pos- 
sible emergency  or  "riot"  scare.  We  do  not 
show  any  films  of  people  being  pushed 
around  or  carried  In  or  out  of  places,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  would  feature  a  colored 
person  or  a  white  man.  When  emotions  are 
running  high,  It  Is  our  opinion  that  there  Is 
certainly  no  need  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

We  have  been  accused  by  a  few  people  of 
blacking  out  so-called  civil  rights  news.  This 
IS  absolutely  untrue.  We  will  report  it  ver- 
bally, and  by  reporting  X  mean  give  the  facts, 
making  every  effort  not  to  over-dramatize 
the  situation.  All  facts  are  checked  first  with 
the  police  department  and  any  other  respon- 
sible party  Involved  in  the  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  police  department 
In  the  p>ast  has  requested  our  cooperation  In 
releasing   news   Items   pertaining  to  poten- 
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tlally  dangercnis  situations,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  we  have  cooperated  with  them  lOO'c. 

We  are  in  no  way  trying  to  bury  our 
head  In  the  sand  with  the  Idea  that  the 
bAd  part  will  go  away,  but  I  repeat,  we  do 
not  overdramatlze  any  uiLfortunate  hap- 
penings that  may  occur.  This  is  a  time  when 
the  essential  facts  are  sufficient  and  we  want 
no  part  of  "yellow"  Journalism,  Last  summer 
there  were  some  rumbles  In  Tulsa  about  pos- 
sible racial  strife.  We  went  so  far  as  to  rent 
two  cars  for  our  news  department.  We 
thought  It  would  be  unwise  to  use  marked 
cars — In  other  words,  ones  with  our  call  let- 
ters on  the  side.  As  you  well  know,  the  ap- 
pearance of  broadcasting  persons  could  trig- 
ger some  premature  action.  We  will  continue 
with  our  policy  of  using  unmarked  cars  to 
cruise  areas  where  there  may  be  some  trouble. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information 
along  this  line,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
your  questions. 

Hope  all  Is  going  well  with  you.  and  gUe 
us  a  visit  whenever  you  are  In  town. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  Devine. 
Executive     Vice     President,      General 
Manager. 


PRESIDENT  TURNS  THE  NATIONAL 
SPOTLIGHT  ON  AUTOMOBILE  IN- 
SURANCE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  each 
and  every  citizen  who  owns  an  automo- 
bile, or  hopes  one  day  to  buy  one,  owes 
a  debt  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
turning  the  national  spotlight  on  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  automobile  insur- 
ance Industry. 

The  statistics  are  staggering.  Tliere 
were  13.6  million  accidents  in  1966  in 
which  53,000  persons  were  killed.  3.7  mil- 
lion injured  and  24.3  million  cars  dam- 
aged. 

The  automobile  insurance  industry  to- 
day involves  $9.2  billion  in  annual  pre- 
miums, 78  million  cars.  98  million  li- 
censed drivers,  and  $12.3  billion  in 
annual  accident  losses.  Since  1960,  there 
have  been  78  known  failures  of  compa- 
nies writing  auto  insurance,  leaving  over 
a  million  policyholders  without  protec- 
tion. 

Couple  these  figures  with  the  phenom- 
enal rise  in  the  cost  of  insurance,  and  it 
should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  have  received 
letters  from  constituents  complaining  of 
liigh-handed  methods,  price  increases, 
arbitrary  canceling  of  policies,  and  tre- 
mendous time  lapses  from  the  date  of 
an  accident  to  final  receipt  of  compen- 
sation. But  there  is  also  concern  within 
the  industry  itself.  The  Insurance  In- 
formation Institute  expressed  gratifica- 
tion that  President  Johnson  himself  had 
taken  an  interest  in  automobile  insur- 
ance in  Ms  state  of  the  Union  message. 
And  Bradford  Smith,  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  Insurance'  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, placed  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
Newsweek,  magazine  last  October  30  to 
point  out  the  problems  and  to  call  for  a 
solution.  He  summed  up  iiis  concern  as 
follows : 

As  strong  supporters  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  since  our  founding  in  1792.  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  need  to  satisfy  the  public 
interest  by  finding  an  insurance  solution  to 
these  problems.  That  interest  now  calls  for 
changes,  even  radical  changes,  in  the  law  and 


in  the  present  American  system  of  automo- 
bile Insurance,  INA,  with  175  years  of  insur- 
ance leadership,  stands  ready  to  work  with 
the  Insurance  Industry  and  government  offi- 
cials to  accomplish  that  change. 

It  is  our  job  here  in  Congress  to  lay  the 
foundation  from  w  hich  Government  and 
the  industi-y  can  work  to  bring  this  wish 
to  fi-uition.  The  President  has  given  us 
fresli  impetus  for  a  new  look  at  the  in- 
dustry and  the  problem.  Tliis  is  consumer 
consciousness  at  Its  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
excerpt  from  the  President's  message 
concerning  automobile  insurance. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jorinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At'TOMOBILE     INSURANCE 

One  area  of  major  concern  to  the  con- 
sumer IS  automobile  Insurance.  Every  mo- 
torist, every  passenger,  and  every  pedestrian 
Is  affected  by  It — yet  the  system  Is  overbur- 
dened and  unsatisfactory. 

Premiums  are  rising— in  some  parts  of  the 
country  they  have  increa.sed  by  as  much  as 
30  percent  over  the  past  six  years. 

Arbitrary  coverage  and  policy  cancellations 
are  the  cause  of  frequent  complaint — partic- 
ularly from  the  elderly,  the  young,  the  serv- 
ictir.-.in,  and  the  Negro  and  Mexican-Amer- 
ican. 

A  number  of  "high  risk"  in.surance  com- 
panies have  gone  Into  bankruptcy — leaving 
policyholders  and  accident  victims  unpro- 
tected and  helpless. 

Accident  compensation  is  often  unfair: 
Some  victims  get  too  much,  some  get  too 
little,  tome  get  nothing  at  all. 

Lawsuits  have  clogged  our  courts.  The 
average  claim  takes  about  two  and  one-half 
years  Just  to  get  to  trial. 

Tills  is  a  national  problem.  It  will  become 
even  more  of  a  problem  as  we  license  more 
drivers,  produce  more  automobiles  and  build 
more  roads. 

With  more  than  100  million  drivers  and  96 
million  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States, 
the  Insurance  system  is  severely  strained  to- 
day. 

While  many  proposals  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  system,  many  questions  remain 
unanswered.  The  search  for  solutions  must 
be  pressed. 

/  propose  legislation  to  autliorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  automobile  in- 
surancc  system.  He  will  undertake  this  re- 
view with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

In  recent  months  we  have  acted  to  make 
our  cars  and  our  higliways  safer.  Now  v.e 
must  move  to  streamline  the  automobile  in- 
surance system — to  ir.ake  it  fair,  tj  make  it 
:,imple,  and  to  make  it  efficient. 


LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON    HELPS 
AMERICA'S  WHEATGROWERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  which  President 
Johnson  sent  to  the  Senate  today.  The 
International  Wheat  Agreement  expired 
last  July  31,  World  wheat  prices  have 
weakened  since  then  but  fortimately 
have  remained  fairly  stable. 

Wheat  farmers  in  the  Plains,  the 
Northwest,  and  in  the  Corn  Belt  have 
benefited  from  the  supported  past 
wheat  agreements. 

I  houe  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  hold  early  hearings  and 
that  the  Senate  wlU  promptly  approve 
Ihe  arrangem-.nt. 
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This  arrangement  continues  our  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  international  coopera- 
tion m  'Aheat  marketing  which  noes  back 
20  years 

The  hiKher  minimum  prices  will  bring 
better  returns  to  our  farmers  I  am  as- 
surpd  that  provisions  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  keep  US  wheats 
competitive  in  world  markets  and  will 
keep  our  exports  expanding 

This  IS  an  important  de\elopment  for 
American  wheatt; rowers  The  arran4e- 
ment  will  greatly  enhance  their  economic 
security  And  the  President  can  be  as- 
sured that  his  efforts  to  brm^  this  ar- 
rangement to  fruition  have  not  i^one  un- 
noticed in  Americas  -.vheat-producing 
States. 

r  am  proud  to  support  the  President's 
excellent  arrangement. 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Re(i>rd  the 
President  s  message  to  Congress  with  ref- 
erence to  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement. 

Tliere  hting  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows         f 

T)   ."',•    Srnate   of   t):e    United    State-, 

T  <l.iy  I  iubmlt  t.>  Ule  Senate  for  iw  ativice 
i.-id  ,-.>n3enc  the  InternaUonal  Grains  Ar- 
r  i;:<ement  of  li>67 

This  Arrangement  13  another  step  forward 
m  our  over.ill  effort  to  .strengthen  ind  stabi- 
lize our  farm  economy,  ro  improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  to  share  our  abun- 
d.mre  with  those  m  need 

The  .Arrangement  is  in  outgrowth  of  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  It  was 
i<-eed  to  last  August  at  the  IntcrnaUonal 
Wheat  C  >nference  m  Rome  It  has  already 
o^vn  signed  by  most  of  the  countries  that  are 
m.ijor  e.xporters  and  Importers  of  grain. 

The  .\rrmgement  is  In  two  parts'  tJie 
Wheat  Tr.ide  Convention,  which  will  provide 
new  insurince  against  falling  prices  in  the 
wheat  export  trade,  and  the  Food  Aid  Can- 
ventl  .n.  which  will  bring  wheat  exporUng 
and  wheat  imjiorting  nations  into  partner- 
ship in  the  War  on  Hunger 

THE      WHEAT      TRADE      CONVE.VTION 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  will  help 
to  stabilize  prices  m  world  commercial  trade 

It,  sets  minimum  and  maximum  prices  for 
wheat  moving  in  International  trade  at  levels 
substantially  higher  than  those  specified  in 
•iie  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1962. 
Th:s  win  give  our  farmers  additional  pro- 
•ection  agiunst  price  cutting  in  world 
markets 

At  the  same  ume.  the  Arrangement  in- 
c:udes  provisions  to  insure  that  oiu-  wheat 
will  be  priced  competitively  in  world  mar- 
kets: .and  that  no  exporting  member  country 
13  placed  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
c.'i mges  m  market  conditions 

Importing  countries  also  receive  protec- 
t.  >a  and  beneflts  under  the  Convention  In 
peri.jds  of  shortage  importing  member  coun- 
t.-ies  win  tie  able  to  purch.ise  their  norm;iJ 
■  mmercial  requirements  at  the  eetabUshed 
maximum  price  After  this  requirement  has 
been  met  exporting  member  cx>untrles  will  b« 
free  to  sell  abo.ve  the  maximum  price 

.\merlca  »■  wheat  f.armers  have  supported 
the  pricing  provisions  of  previous  wheat 
agreements  I  am  confident  they  will  welcome 
the  stronger  price  assurances  of  this 
.■\rr.ingement 

THE    FOOD    AID    C<JNVENTIO.V 

The  Food  .^id  Convention  marlcs  .m  im- 
portant new  international  initiative  In  the 
assault  on   hunger  throughout    the  world 

The  countries  participating  in  'his  Con- 
vention—both exporting  and  importing  na- 
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lions — undertake  to  establish  a  regular 
proitram  <if  food  aid  over  the  next  three 
years     ^ 

The  pr<->«rram  calls  for  4  5  million  tons  of 
gram  to  be  supplied  each  year:  4  2  million 
t4)n.s   are   alre.wly    subscribed 

The  fl  S  will  supply  1  9  million  tons  in 
gr.iins— under  the  authority  of  the  Pood 
for   FVtf^<iiim    progr.im 

Other  countries  will  supply  2  6  million 
ton.s  -either  in  the  form  u(  grain  or  Its  cash 
fi]:i;'.  ilent. 

Till.",  new  program  Is  a  major  Joint  effort 
to  supply  wheat  and  other  ffv)d  grains  to 
iifedy  nations  on  .1  continuing  basis.  It  will 
help  tV  developing  nations  of  the  world 
meet  their  food  deficits  while  they  work  to 
exp.md  their  own  food  production  .\s  these 
couiitrles  prosper  .md  grow,  many  will  be- 
come cash  customers  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts 

I  |nclose,  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ile, ^he  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 


the  International  Grains  Arrangement 

I    urge   the   Senate    to   give   It   early    con- 
sideration 

*  LvNDO.v  B   Johnson 

Thb  White   Hoise    Jantuiry   2i.   VJ68. 


ADJOURNMEINT 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  bu.Miiess  to  come 
before 4he  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
\Z  o  clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  piotion  was  agreed  to;  and    at  5 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p  in  i   the  Senate 
adjouroed    until    tomorrow.    Wedne.sday 
February  7.  i;»»iH.  .,t   ij  o  clock  m.'MdiaiV 


NOMLN'ATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Fcbruarj-  6.  1968: 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters; ^-w 

ALABAMA 

Delia  Mae  Warren,  Bear  Creek.  Ala  m 
place  of  Nola  Bull,  retired. 

ARKA.VS.\S 

Jessa  Doyne,  Jr  .  Genevin.  .Ark  in  place  of 
F  M  Pearson,  retired. 

.  CALIFORNIA 

Robert  J  Nickias.  Pjxso  Robles,  Calif  in 
place  ot  Teddy  Chlapparl.  retired. 

•  CONNECTICtrr 

Anthony  S  Pacas.  New  London,  Conn  in 
place  of  T  J  Sullivan,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

H-jjiePT  Br.idley,  AdalrsvUIe,  Ga  ,  In  place 
of  E  C  Brock,  retired 

Ira  M,  Maples  Cohutta,  Ga  ,  in  place  of 
Beatrice  McDonald,  retired. 

HAWAII 

T.iishI  Toinono,  Hawaii  National  Park 
Hawaii,  In  place  of  F    S    Abe.  retired. 

IDAHO 

Lyman  W  Merrill.  Weston,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  A.'^  Lott.  retired. 

^  ILLINOIS 

Joe  SIC«nder.  Canton.  111.,  in  place  of  L  P 
Weller.  deceased. 

Hcien  C  Gast.  Gilberts.  Ill,  in  place  of 
H   \  .Stumpf,  deceased. 

Glen  E  Bettls.  Palmyra,  111  ,  in  place  of 
H    H    Cox,  retired 

INDIANA 

Robert  L  Puncheon,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  A,  L  Pyke.  retired. 

I 


MI.MNESOTA 

Basil  D    Walker.  MtKirhead.  Minn  .  in  place 
of  J   E   Ruddy   traiLcferred. 

MONTANA 

Kt-nnetli  K   I.uotte.  Bonner,  Mont    in  place 
of  I     I,   Fleming,  retired 

NEBRASKA 

John  P  .Milers,  Belgrade,  Nebr  ,  In  place  of 
M    H    .•\iider.'.en    retired 

U.i\id  V  F.ichs.  Humphrey.  Nebr  .  in  pl.ice 
of  J  J   Wcldner  retired 

Kenneth  W  Rees  Liberty  .Nebr  in  place 
of  O   M   Moore   retired 

Raleigh  R  Robertson,  Morse  Bluff,  Nebr 
in  place  of  James  Vopalensky,  retired. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

John  F  W.iierhouse  Raymond,  NH.  111 
place  of  w   H   Roberts,  retired. 

NEW    JERSEY 

FrcderlL-k  H  .Martin,  Camden  N  J  in  pl.ice 
of  Kdwiird  Praiss.  retired 

NEW    YORK 

Willi, mi  Ro.senberger.  HortonMUe.  NY.  in 
pi, ice  of  .\1   K   .Miller   retired 

Henrv-  W  Dicker  Mlllbrook,  NY.  in  ph\cc 
of  R    T   Stanton,  retired 

Margaret  E  Dfiherty.  Rocky  Point,  N  Y  ,  in 
place  of  Gladys  Behr    retired 

Jo.<teph  D  Bergen,  Vallev  Stream.  NY.  in 
place  of  W   .X   T,<ld   retired 

Walter  J  Krem  West  C.imp.  N  Y  in  place 
of  O   L   .Schlenker.  retired 

NORTH    CARClLl.VA 

Harold  B  Humphrey.  FarmMlle,  NC,  111 
place  of  H    D    Johnson,  deceased. 

Joseph  H  Coe.  Pilot  Mountain.  N  C  .  in 
piace  of  .A   G   Badgett.  retired. 

Dwlght  M  Talient.  Vale,  NC  in  place  01 
J   V   Ijf.ithennan,  transferred. 

OHIO 

Grant  ,T  Cook,  Cellna,  Ohio  in  place  o! 
,1    R    Murlin    retired 

William  E  Lehart,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio,  m  place 
of  T  A   Brayshaw,  retired 

OKLAHO.MA 

Glen  W  Jones,  Blxby.  Okia  ,  in  place  ol 
B    E    McClendon.  retired. 

OREGON 

David  C  Fuiten.  Forest  Grove.  Oreg  .  m 
place  of  R   A   King,  retired 

Irma  M  Johnson,  Moro,  Oreg  ,  in  place  ol 
L    R    J(jhnson.  deceased 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph  L  Bosak,  BendersvUle.  Pa  .  in  place 
ol  D    F   Kennedy,  deceased 

Alfonzo  Fanella.  Indiana.  Pa.,  in  place  ot 
M    K   Martin,  retired 

Robert  B  Robinson.  Orrtanna,  Pa..  In  place 
of  D  O  Deardorff.  retired. 

PtERTO    RICO 

Pedro  .N  Peterson-Malta.  Dorado.  PR,  m 
place  of  C  A.  Ue  Torrens.  retired. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Robert  E  Benolt.  East  Greenwich.  R  I  .  in 
place  of  J   R   Brennan  retired 

SOVTH    CAROLINA 

Ryan  J  Baker,  Cades.  SO  .  In  place  m  p  j 
Sauls,  retired. 

Dallas  L  Nelson.  Jonesvllle.  S  C  m  jjlace  of 
O  H  Garner,  deceased 

TENNESSEE 

.\rzo  Hale,  CaryvlUe,  Tenn  ,  in  place  of 
M   S   .\sburv,  retired 


CONFTRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate,  Februaiy  6,  1968: 

Coi'NCiL  or  Economic  Advisors 

Merton  J  Peck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  .Ad- 
visers 


February  6,  1968 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  He 
:!iall  sustain  thee. — Psalm  55:  22. 

Almighty  and  everlivlng  God,  source 
of  all  true  wisdom  and  the  fountain  of 
llowing  love,  in  the  quiet  of  this  moment 
we  pledge  our  lives  anew  to  Thee  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  our  world. 

Help  us  to  overcome  the  tyrannical 
spiiit  which  oppresses  free  men,  opposes 
free  nations,  and  would  enslave  the 
world. 

Grant  untc  us  and  to  free  men  every- 
where the  common  faith  that  promotes 
justice  by  aU,  produces  understanding 
among  all,  provides  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all,  and  proclaims  the  fruits  of 
freedom  to  all. 

Strengthen  us  that  with  humble  spirit 
and  honorable  service  we  may  keep  our 
Nation  strong  in  her  devotion  to  Thee, 
wise  in  her  relationship  with  other  na- 
tions, and  great  in  her  desire  for  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  offer  this 
our  morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of    the   United   States   was   com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mesoage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bUl  (H.R.  5910)  entitled  "An 
act  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Paw- 
nee vndlan  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Fannin  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  OfBcial  Conduct 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


iHE  ADMINISTRATION  USING  TAX 
MONEY  TO  PURCHASE  FOREIGN- 
MADE  BUSES  FOR  OVERSEAS  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  administration  urgently 
asked  Congress  to  impose  a  new  tax  on 
overseas  spending  by  U.S.  tourists  and  to 
levy  another  excise  tax  on  airplane 
and  steamship  tickets  in  order  to  reduce 
the  "intolerable"  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

I  am  glad  the  administration  has  fi- 
nally recognized  that  a  serious  situation , 
does  exist  and  that  perhaps  something 
should,  at  last,  be  done.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  resent  the  implication  that  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  the  businessman  are 
responsible  for  the  predicament  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  and  that  our  Gtovern- 
ment  itself  is  without  blame. 

Since  the  President  is  so  anxious  to 
trim  our  balance-of-pajonents  deficit,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  an  area  of  reform 
that  could  be  undertaken  immediately. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia  with  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
headed  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Melvin 
Price,  and  I  would  like  to  report  to  the 
House  that  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  at  Da 
Nang,  and  at  Sattahip,  Thailand,  our 
subcommittee  was  met  and  taken  about 
our  U.S.  installations  in  new  Isuzu  Japa- 
nese buses. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  urging  more  taxes  for 
our  citizens,  I  think  the  President  and 
those  who  may  be  responsible,  owe  an 
explanation  to  our  people.  I  ask  how  in 
good  conscience  can  we  vote  such  a  tax 
when  the  administration  uses  the  tax 
money  it  is  exacting  from  our  citizens  to 
purchase  foreign-made  buses  for  our 
overseas  installations.  Until  this  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  I  will  remain 
cool  to  this  new  tax  proposal. 


PRESIDENT      JOHNSON      PROPOSES 
WHOLESOME  POULTRY  ACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  vital 
consumer  legislation  that  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

President' Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
for  a  law — a  Wholesome  Poultry  Act — 
that  will  assure  consumers  that  all  poul- 
try produced  commercially  in  the  United 
States  meets  the  same  minimum  stand- 
ards for  wholesomeness  whether  in- 
spected imder  a  Federal  or  State  inspec- 
tion system. 

In  1967,  American  consiimers  pur- 
chased more  than  12  billion  pounds  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products.  Most  of 


those  consumers  took  for  granted  that 
the  poultrj-  was  clean,  safe,  and  whole- 
some— and  most  of  it  was. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  inspected  ap- 
proximately 87  percent— 10.9  billion 
pounds — under  provisions  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  The  other  13 
pcrcent^ — or  about  1.6  billion  pounds— 
wr.s  not  .sold  acro.ss  State  lines,  and  there- 
fore was  only  subject  to  such  State  regu- 
lation as  exists. 

While  some  States  have  taken  .specific 
,'-teps  to  meet  their  responsibilities  of 
insuring  their  citizens  of  a  safe  and 
wholesale  ix)ultry  supply,  others  rely  al- 
most entirely  on  general  food  and  health 
laws  to  assure  the  sanitation  of  poultry 
plants  and  the  cleanliness  and  safety  of 
ixiultry  and  poultry  products. 

The  law  would  leave  with  those  States 
that  meet  their  responsibilities  the  au- 
thority for  inspecting  all  poulti-y  proc- 
essed for  sale  within  their  State  bound- 
aries, and  would  provide  them  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing inspection  programs  to  meet 
their  responsibilities.  The  law  would  al.so 
IJrovide  for  the  assumption  of  inspection 
responsibilities  by  USDA  in  those  States 
that  fail  to  establish  adequate  Inspection 
programs. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  took  the  neces- 
saiy  action  to  assure  the  adequate  in- 
spection of  the  Nation's  meat  supply;  I 
believe  we  owe  the  American  consumer 
no  less  assurance  of  the  safety  and  whole- 
someness of  the  Nation's  poultiT. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  pro- 
ixising  this  added  insurance  for  the  Na- 
tion's health,  and  I  am  certain  Congress 
will  promptly  enact  this  vital  legislation. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  REC- 
REATION, COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  TA-^LOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, TO  SIT  TODAY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  while  the  House  is  in 
session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  have 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
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man  if  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  If  it  has  not, 
I  would  respectfully  request  the  gentle- 
man to  withhold  his  request  for  the  time 
t>eins; 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  have  not.  but  they  all 
know  of  the  meetinn  this  afternoon. 
They  have  all  been  notified. 

Mr  HALL  Withdraw  your  request,  or 
I  will  be  constrained  to  object 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  with- 
diaw  my  request  for  the  time  being 


TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSUMER  IN- 
TEREST-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States 


C.iLL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

\fr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  to  hear  the  me.ssage  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  or  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing' Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names ; 

[RuU  No   17 1 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Ashiey 
Blackburn 
Bratlemas 
Biirlesou 
Celler 
Clark 
ClaiLsen. 

Don  H 
Clevel.ind 
Cramer 
Dlitb-s 
Dcirn 


Failon 
ForU. 

William  D 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
(iurney 


Purcell 

Rarxk 

Rees 

Reineclte 

ResnirS 


Hansen.  Idaho  Rivers 

Hansen.  Wash.  Rosenthal 

Harvey  Rustenkow^ltl 

Hebert  Rumsfeld 

Howiird  St   Onge 

Jones,  Ala.  Smith.  Okla 

Kjrnegay  Talt 

-ong.  Md.  Tuck 

:.!cC!uskey  Viinlk 


Edwards,  C.i..f     M..n.u;au  Wilson. 

Ev.ms,  Cuio  M.xjr.'iead  Charles  H 

Everett  Moss  Wright 

Thi  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


THE  STRANGE  POLICY  OF  TRADING 
WITH   COMMUNIST   COUNTRIES 

Mr  POOL,  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  POOL.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
bitterest  foreign  policy  fights  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  to  be  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  week.  What  is  it  all  abouf:' 
Whether  or  not  we  should  increase  trade 
and  give  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellite  puppet.s. 

Too  many  people  who  .should  know 
better  are  supporting  this  strange  policy 


of  trading  with  Communist  countries. 
They  support  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
makes  economic  .sense — more  dollars  and 
more  profits,  as  well  as  an  improvement 
in  our  balance-of-pnyments  deficit 

But  What  a  sacrifice.  Such  an  economic 
approach  to  the  issue  of  trading  with 
Communist  countries  leaves  out  the  mo.st 
important  aspect:  our  Nation's  security 
and  the  survival  of  freedom 

Last  year,  a  spokesman  for  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  stated : 

It  Is  sheer  iiotxsense  tn  say  that  we  will  let 
the  COmmiim.sts  buy  only  ■nonstrateglc" 
goods  In  modem  warfare,  there  isn't  any 
such  thing  Everything  that  .i  nation  con- 
trlbut«s  to  another  nation's  strength  In- 
creases ita  warmakmg  .ibllity. 

It  is  \frell  known  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  addition  to  the  assistance  provided  by 
her  satellites,  has  been  contributing  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  each  year  in  war  materiel 
to  Nort^  Vietnam — materiel  that  aids  in 
the  killing  of  our  American  fighting  men 
and  alHes 

If  we'Members  of  the  Congress  do  not 
take  accion  against  this  foolish  and  de- 
lusory policy,  the  dire  Communists  pre- 
aiction  of  'we  shall  bury  you'"  will  come 
true:  and  we  shall  have  had  one  hand 
on  the  {hovel. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  ;sjT  TfJliAY 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimfous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee <tn  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  permitted  to 
sit  wttilp  the  House  is  in  session  todav 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.jection"  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Manlahd? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  t&  object.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  if  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  mirHintV 

Mr  Ft^IEDEL.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  miimrity. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re«juest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryl&ftd? 

Therq  was  no  objection. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SEVEN 
U  S  I^EPRESENTATIVES  CONDEMN 
PLIOJIT  OF  RUSSIAN  JEWS 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Thcre;\vas  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Rabbi 
Israel  Miller,  chairn'.an  of  the  American 
Jewish  r^nfereiice  on  Soviet  Jewry,  has 
broughty^to  my  attention  a  statement 
wliich  \4as  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Human  Rights  Day.  December 
10.  1967.  The  rabbi  has  .-tated  that  he 
and  members  of  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry  are  heartened 
that  <£)  many  Members  of  this  body 
joined  together  m  publicly  expie.ssing  our 


outrage  about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
I  am  proud  that  I  am  one  of  16  Ohio 
Members  who  signed  this  statement 
Rabbi  Miller  feels  that  through  such 
statements  of  Members  of  Congre.ss  the 
conscience  of  the  world  will  be  .stirred, 
and  then,  hopefully,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  moved  to  grant  its  Jewish  citizens 
what  IS  permitted  other  Soviet  religious 
and  nationality  groups 

Under  leave  granted.  I  am  including 
the  statement  winch  api)eared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  10,  1967  and 
commend  it  to  the  rending  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

The  UMdcrslijiied  Members  of  the  Hmt.se  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  (>f  the  United 
States  associate  ttiem.selves  witli  their  fellow 
citizens  and  people  of  good  will  throughout 
the  world  in  rontiemnlng  the  suppression  c^f 
Jewish  spiritual  and  cultural  life  In  the 
USSR  Tlie  evidence  presented  by  the  .\mer- 
Ican  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
leaves  no  room  for  reasonable  men  to  doubt 
that  the  government  of  the  USSR  con- 
tinues to  [)ursue  a  program  calculated  to 
destroy  the  means  of  .Jewish  cultural  and 
spiritual  survival  and  to  break  the  will  of 
Soviet  Jewry  to  live  as  Jews  Such  a  practice 
not  only  violates  fundamental  human  rights. 
It  IS  contrary  to  the  guarantees  of  Soviet  law 
and  asserted  policy 

.Mone  among  Soviet  nationality  groups. 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  schools  and  other  in- 
stUiitions  of  Jewish  learning,  teaching  and 
publishing  that  are  required  if  ihe  heritatre 
of  Jews  is  to  be  perpetuated  Alone  among 
majcjr  rellelous  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  right  to  have  any 
form  of  nationwide  federation  of  congrega- 
tions or  of  clergy  .Alone  among  major  reli- 
gious groups  in  tlie  Soviet  Union,  Jews  have 
no  lormal  and  official  contacts  between  .Soviet 
Jews  and  their  co-relielonlsts  abroad  .\  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  intimidation  inhibits 
them  from  openly  [irotesting  these  inequities 

Premier  Alexel  N  Kosygin  declared  that 
all  citizens,  including  Jews  are  tree  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  their  relatives 
abroad  We  await  translation  of  those  words 
Into  deeds 

TTiese  inequities  Imposed  on  Soviet  Jews 
mtist  be  protested  by  everyone  who  values 
human  rights  of  individuals  and  groups 
everywhere 

On  this  19th  annnrrsary  of  Hurnan  Rights 
Day,  the  25  national  Jewish  organizations  m 
the  American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jeicry,  working  to  secure  the  rights  of  Soviet 
Jewt.  the  second  largest  Jewish  rommunity 
m  the  world,  are  mindful  that  tee  enjoy 
those  universally  accepted  rights  tchich  per- 
mit the  free  exercise  of  our  ancient  tradi- 
tions. We  recall,  too.  Premier  Alcxei  N.  Kosy- 
gin s  unfulfiUed  promise,  on  December  .'!. 
^066.  that  there  would  be  no  dimcvlties  for 
those  Jews  and  others  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  uished  to  join  families  abroad,  in  ac- 
cordance with  United  Nations  principles 
■stated  m  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  We  present  thi$  statement  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  reminder  that  1.000.000  of  our 
brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  yet  enjoy 
'  Icncntary  human  rights. 
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TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSUMER  IN- 
TEREST -MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   'H.  DOC  NO.  248) 

The  .'SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUov.inu  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
lead  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


{ 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Speaking  for  ever>'  American,  I  present 
to  the  Congress  my  fourth  Message  on 
the  American  Consumer. 

President  Truman  once  observed  that 
while  some  Americans  have  their  inter- 
ests protected  in  Washington  by  special 
lobbying  groups,  most  of  the  people  de- 
pend on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  represent  their  interests. 

In  the  case  of  consumer  protection, 
however,  the  President — and  the  Con- 
tTe.ss — speak  for  every  citizen. 

A  hundred  years  ago.  consumer  pro- 
tection was  largely  unnecessary.  We  were 
a  niral  nation  then:  a  nation  of  farms 
and  small  towns.  Even  in  the  growing 
cities,  neighborhoods  were  closely  knit. 

Most  products  were  Iccally  produced 
and  there  was  a  personal  relationship 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  If  the 
buyer  had  a  complaint,  he  went  straight 
to  the  miller,  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor, 
the  comer  grocery.  Products  were  less 
complicated.  It  was  easy  to  tell  the  ex- 
cellent from  the  inferior. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  A  manu- 
facturer may  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  his  customer^ — and  even  further  re- 
moved by  distributors,  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  His  products  may  be  so  com- 
plicated that  only  an  expert  can  pass 
judgment  on  their  quality. 

We  are  able  to  sustain  this  vast  and 
impersonal  system  of  commerce  because 
of  the  ingenuity  of  our  technology  and 
the  honesty  of  our  businessmen. 

But  this  same  vast  network  of  com- 
merce, this  same  complexity,  also  pre- 
sents opportunities  for  the  imscrupulous 
and  the  negligent. 

It  is  the  government's  role  to  protect 
the  consumer — and  the  honest  business- 
man alike — against  fraud  and  indiflfer- 
ence.  Our  goal  must  be  to  assure  every 
American  consumer  a  fair  and  honest 
exchange  for  his  hard-earned  dollar. 

THE  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  last  two 
Congresses,  we  are  now  much  closer  to 
that  goal  than  ever  before.  In  three  years, 
we  have  taken  historic  steps  to  protect 
the  consumer  against : 

— Impure  and  unwholesome  meat. 

— Death  and  destruction  on  our  high- 
ways. 

— Misleading  labels  and  packages. 

— Clothing  and  blankets  that  are  fire- 
prone,  rather  than  fire-proof. 

— Hazardous  appliances  and  products 
aroimd  the  house. 

— Toys  that  endanger  our  children. 

— Substandard  clinical  laboratories. 

— Unsafe  tires. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  took  important  steps 
toward  passage  of  other  consumer  pro- 
posals we  recommended  last  year,  includ- 
ing the  Truth-in-Lending,  Fire  Safety 
and  Pipeline  Safety  bills  which  passed 
the  Senate,  and  the  fraudulent  land 
sales,  mutual  funds  and  electric  power 
reliability  measures. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  shovild 
complete  action  on  these  vitally  needed 
prorxisals  to  protect  the  public.  It  has  al- 
ready begun  to  do  so. 

In  passing  the  Ti-uth-in-Lending  Bill 
last  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
brought  every  American  consumer  an- 


other step  closer  to  knowing  the  cost 
of  money  he  borrows.  I  urge  the  House 
£ind  Senate  to  resolve  their  differences 
promptly  and  to  give  the  consumer  a 
strong  Truth-in-Lending  law. 

A  NEW  PROGRAM   FOR   1968 

But  that  record  alone,  as  comprehen- 
sive as  it  is,  will  not  complete  our  respon- 
sibility. The  needs  of  the  consumer 
change  as  our  Society  changes,  and  legis- 
lation must  keep  pace. 

For  1968,  I  propose  a  new  eUj) it-point 
program  to: 

— Crack  down  on  fraud  and  deception 
in  sales. 

— Laimch  a  major  study  of  automobile 
insurance. 

— Protect  Americans  against  hazard- 
ous radiation  from  television  .sets 
and  other  electronic  equipment. 

— Close  the  gaps  in  our  ^ystem  of  poul- 
try inspection. 

— Guard  the  consumer's  health  against 
unwholesome  f^h. 

— Move  now  to  prevent  death  and  acci- 
dents on  our  waterways. 

— Add  new  meaning  to  wananties  and 
guarantees,  and  seek  ways  to  im- 
prove repair  work  and  servicing. 

— Appoint  a  government  lawj-er  to  rep- 
resent the  consumer. 

SALES    RACKETS 

Every  Spring,  when  families  turn  their 
thoughts  to  household  improvements,  the 
shady  operator  goes  to  work. 

His  oflBce  may  be  a  telephone  booth,  a 
briefcase  which  he  carries  from  door  to 
door,  or  a  car  which  he  drives  from  state 
to  state.  His  sales  brochure  may  be  a 
catchy  newspappi-  advertisement. 

With  false  and  deceptive  offers  of  at- 
tractive home  repairs  or  items  that  are 
more  promise  than  product,  he  preys 
most  of  all  on  those  who  are  least  able  to 
protect  themselves:  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  ignorant. 

Too  often — and  too  late — the  \-ictim 
discovers  that  he  has  been  swindled :  that 
he  has  paid  too  much,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived inferior  work,  and  that  he  has 
mortgaged  himself  into  long-term  debt. 
Some  even  lose  their  homes.  A  recent 
Report  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  estimates  that  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  the  home  improvement  field 
alone  cost  the  consumer  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  yearly. 

Sales  rackets  are  not  limited  to  home 
improvements.  And  sales  rackets  of  all 
types  are  on  the  increase. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  no  ef- 
fective way  to  stop  these  unscrupulous 
practices  when  they  are  discovered.  The 
legal  machinery  may  drag  on  for  two 
or  three  years  before  the  violator  can  be 
ordered  to  cease  and  desist.  In  the  mean- 
time, countless  more  Americans  are 
cheated. 

In  matters  so  flagrantly  deceptive,  the 
consumer  and  the  honest  businessman 
deserve  greater — and  speedier — protec- 
tion. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
the  Deceptive  Sales  Act  of  1968  to  give 
new  powers  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Under  this  Act,  the  FTC  would  be  able 
to  obtain  Federal  court  orders  to  stop 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices  im- 


mediately while  the  case  is  before  the 
Commis.sion  or  the  courts. 

With  this  measure  we  can  complete 
the  cycle  of  protection  for  the  consumer 
in  fraud  cases — by  adding  Federal  court 
injunctions  to  the  r.dministrative  and 
criminal  processes  which  now  exist. 

Al'TOMOBILE    INSURANCE 

One  nrea  of  major  concern  to  the  con- 
sumer is  autrjmobile  insurance.  Every 
motorist,  every  ixissenter.  and  every  pe- 
destrian is  affected  by  it — yet  the  system 
i.s  o\erburdened  and  unsatisfactory. 

Prcm  tun.-  aie  lisin--' — in  some  parts 
of  t'iio  country  they  liave  increa.sed  by  as 
much  :.s  'iO  jierccnt  over  the  past  six 
years. 

■\rbilraiy  coveraee  and  iiolicy  cancel- 
lations aie  the  cau.^e  of  frequent  coin- 
jjlaint — iJarticularly  from  the  elderly,  the 
.\ouiig,  the  serviceman,  and  the  Negro 
and  Mexican-American. 

A  number  of  "high  risk"  insurance 
companies  have  gone  into  bankruptcy — 
leaving  policyholders  and  accident  vic- 
tims unprotected  and  helpless. 

Accident  compensation  is  often  un- 
fair: Some  victims  fet  too  much,  ,some 
get  too  little,  some  net  nothing  at  all. 

Lawsuits  have  clogged  our  courts.  The 
average  claim  lakes  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  just  to  get  to  trial. 

This  is  a  national  problem.  It  will 
become  even  more  of  a  problem  as  we 
license  more  drivers,  produce  more  auto- 
mobiles and  build  more  roads. 

With  more  than  100  million  drivers  and 
96  million  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States,  the  insurance  system  is  severely 
strained  today. 

While  many  proposals  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  system,  many  questions 
remain  unanswered.  The  search  for  solu- 
tions must  be  pressed. 

/  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the 
automobile  insurance  system.  He  -will 
undertake  this  review  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  other  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

In  recent  months  we  have  acted  to 
make  our  cars  and  our  highways  safer. 
Now  we  must  move  to  streamline  the 
automobile  insurance  system — to  make 
it  fair,  to  make  it  simple,  and  to  make 
it  efficient. 

HAZAHDOrS    RADIATION 

It  has  been  said  that  each  civilization 
creates  its  own  hazards.  Ours  is  no  excep- 
tion. While  modern  technology  has  en- 
riched our  daily  lives,  it  has  sometimes 
yielded  unexpected  and  unfortimate  side 
effects. 

Recently  it  was  discovered  that  certain 
color  television  sets  emit  radiation  which 
exceeds  accepted  safety  limits. 

We  also  know  that  poorly  designed 
X-ray  equipment  is  unnecessarily  expKjs- 
ing  some  patients  to  the  danger  of  radia- 
tion. 

Such  defects  have  introduced  a  new 
element  into  the  problem  of  radiation 
hazards. 

Intensive  research  has  already  probed 
this  area.  But  those  efforts  have  dealt 
primarily  with  radiation  from  medical 
equipment,  isotopes,  snd  nuclear  devices. 

We  have  long  known  that  large  doses 
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of  radiation  can  be  fatal  But  we  have 
much  more  to  learn  about  the  harmful 
effects  of  lesser  doses — effect,s  which  may 
not  show  up  for  many  years 

Now  modern  science  must  be  put  to 
work  on  these  hazards — particularly  the 
hazards  which  confront  the  consumer 

/  recommpnd  enactment  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Radiation  Art  of  1968  This  meas- 
ure will  9;\ve  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  authority  to 

— Conduct  intensive  studies  of  the 
hazards  and  set  and  enforce  stand- 
ards to  control  them. 

— Require  manufacturers  to  recall  de- 
fective equipment  and  devices 

The  proposed  leel.slation  sets  penalties 
for  those  who  icrnore  the  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

WHOLESOME    POULTRY 

La^t  year,  the  Coneress  enacted  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  to  insure  the  qual- 
ity and  safety  of  the  food  that  American 
hou«ewive«  put  on  their  tables. 

This  year,  the  .scope  of  that  protection 
must  be  extended 

In  1967,  Axnencans  consumed  over  12 
billion  pounds  of  poultn,-.  most  of  it  in- 
spected under  Federal  law  But  the  16 
billion  pounds  which  did  not  cross  state 
lines  received  no  Federal  inspection  .■\nd 
State  inspection  is  minimal  at  best. 
Thirty -one  States  have  no  poultry  In- 
spection laws  Of  the  remaininc  19.  only 
four  have  effective  laws  in  operation. 

The  American  consumer  Is  payini;  for 
this  neelect  He  pays  for  it  in  poor  qual- 
ity and  m  potential  dantjer  to  his  health 
In  poultry  processina;  plants  that  are 
Federally  inspected,  four  percent — over 
400  million  pounds — of  the  poultry  !s 
rejected  because  it  is  diseased  and  con- 
taminated There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  percentage  of  rejection 
would  Ix'  even  hi.Eiher  in  uninspected 
plants 

There  is  no  -vay  of  knowing  how  much 
imwholesome    poultry    is    processed    by 
these  plants  and  passed  on  to  the  un- 
suspecting buyer   But  we  do  know  that; 
—Conditions  m  many  of  these  plants 
are  poor  and  that  quality  control  is 
far  below  Federal  standards. 
— Pou!tr>-  can  be  seriously  adulterated 
by    Impure    water    and    unsanitary 
proce-ssinsj  conditions. 
— There    is    a    practice    among    some 
poultry  producers  of  .sending  to  un- 
inspjected     plants     inferior     poultry 
flocks  which,  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion, would  face  refection 
The  housewife  receives  protection  for 
the  poultry  that  comes  from  a  neighbor- 
lni<  state    Why  shouid  she  not  receive 
the  .same  protection  when  the  poultry  Is 
proce.ssed   and  sold   in   the  state  where 
she  lives' 

/  recommend  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  of  196S 

This  legislation  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It  will  help  the 
States  develop  their  own  programs  and 
train  inspectors. 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  if  the  States 

do  not  have  inspection  pros^rams  at  least 

equal  to  Federal  standards,  the  Federal 

Inspection  requirements  will  prevail. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Act  will  require 


those    Intrastate    plants    which    poae    a 
health  hazard  to  clean  up  or  close  down. 

WHULESUME    FX8H 

If  liluItiT  inspection  Is  spotty  today. 
fish  inspection  is  virtually  non-existent. 

Each  year,  .Americans  consume  about 
two  billion  pounds  of  fish— nearly  11 
pounds  per  person  A  common  item  in 
every  family's  diet,  fish  can  also  be  an 
all-tod  common  carrier  of  disea.se  if  im- 
propt+ly  proce.-ised  and  shippt-d 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  .Sub-commlt- 
tee  onjConsumer  .AtTairs  heard  t^'.stimony 
which^ .  di.sclosed  that  a  sub.stantial 
amou4t  of  the  nsh  .sjild  m  this  country 
expo.sfc  the  consumer  to  unknown  and 
unncct.s.saiy  dampers  to  his  health 

It  i:^impo.s.sible  to  show  ever>'  link  be- 
tweeniontaminated  fish  and  lUne.ss  Yet 
these  links  do  exist  links  to  botulism, 
hepatftis.  and  other  disea.ses  .About  400 
cases  of  food  |X)isonini;.  reported  on  a 
sincle  Aveekend  in  1966.  were  traced  to 
fish  ptxrcs.sed  in  dirty  plants. 

De.'^ite  these  facts,  the  Nation  has  no 
adequate  program  for  continuous  fish 
inspection — either  at  the  Federal  or 
StaU"  level  Nor  is  there  any  systematic 
prosrahi  fur  inspocting  imported  flsh  and 
fish  products,  which  account  f.ir  more 
than  .50iiJeicf''nl  of  our  annual  consump- 
tion     r 

/  propose  the  Wholesome  Fish  and 
Fi.shi-ru  Products  Act  of  1968. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to:  1^ 

— Develop  a  comprehensive  Federal 
proi,'ram  for  consumer  protection 
aHaiiist  the  health  hazards  and  mis- 
labelint;  of  flsh.  shellfish  and  seafood 
[sroducts. 

—  Set  standards  and  develop  continu- 
ous Inspection  and  enforcement. 

—Support  research,  training,  and  in- 
spection programs 

—Help  tlie  states  develop  their  own 
fish  inspection  programs 

— Assure  that  imported  fish  products 
are  wholesome. 

RECREIATIONAL    BOAT    SAFETY 

Until  recently,  boats  were  reserved  for 
commerce,  or  were  owned  by  the  very 
wealtliy  But  m  our  changing  pattern  of 
leisure,  more  and  more  Americans  are 
taking'  to  the  water. 

Today,  boatini?  has  become  a  major 
form  of  recreation,  witii  more  tlian  eight 
million  .small  boats  now  in  operation. 
Everj-where  we  see  tliem :  on  our  sliores, 
in  our  bays,  in  our  lakes,  and  on  our 
rivers. 

In  these  waters,  .\niericaiis  find  rest 
and  relaxation.  But  some  find  uiiexpect- 
ed  tragedi'  a^i  well. 

Last  year,  boating  accidents  claimed 
more  tiian  1.300  lives — about  as  many  as 
were  lost  in  aircraft  accidents. 

This  problem,  as  trai.-ic  as  it  is.  has  not 
yet  reached  major  national  proportions. 
It  has  not  yet  reached  the  level  of  auto- 
mobile accidents,  which  cost  us  53.000 
lives  annually  But  if  tiie  Nation  had  be- 
gun Its  highway  safety  campaign  years 
ago.  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  .•\iTifrican  lives  could  have  been 
saved  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  start  now. 

/  propose  the  Recreational  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1968: 


— To  help  the  states  establish  and  im- 
prove   their   own    boat    safety    pro- 
;;rams.  These  pro!;rams  cnuld  include 
tlie  removal  of  hazardous  debris  from 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  boat  operators 
education  and  Uccn.slng,  safety  pa- 
trols   and    inspections,    testing    of 
boats,  and  accident  investigations. 
— To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  set  and  enforce  safety 
standards  for  boats  and  equipment 
This    program   would   be   directed    by 
the  Secretarj-  of  Transportation.  But  its 
ultimate  success  will  depend  on  the  co- 
operation  of  industry-,   State   and   local 
governments,    and    boat    owners    them- 
selves. 

REi'AIRS    WARRANTIES  AND  Cl'ARANTF  ES 

"I  wish  I  cnuld  buy  an  appliance  that 
would  last  until  I've  finished  paying  for 
it." 

That  complaint,  familiar  to  every 
American  housewile.  was  recently  passed 
on  to  my  Special  A.ssistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  It  IS  a  complaint  that  cannot  be 
ignored. 

The  products  of  American  industry 
.save  us  hours  of  work,  and  provide  un- 
matched convenience  and  comfort. 

But  they  can  be  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  frustration. 

Con.sumers  have  no  way  of  knowincr 
how  Ions  these  products  are  built  to  last. 

Guarantees  and  warranties  are  often 
meaningless — written  in  vague  and  com- 
plex lan!,'uage. 

Repair  work  is  .sometimes  excellent, 
.sometimes  shoddy,  and  always  a  gamble 

The.se  are  not  problems  that  can  be 
.solved  by  lecislation  at  his  time.  But 
they  are  problems  that  need  attention 
now. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retan.'  of  Commerce  and  the  "  crct<Try 
of  Labor  will  begin  work  immediately 
with  the  mdustrj-  to: 
— Encourage     improvements     in     the 

quality  of  scrv-ice  and  repairs. 
— Assure   that   warranties  and   guar- 
antres  .say  what  they  mean  and  mean 
what  they  .say. 
— Let  the  consumer  know  how  long  he 
may    expect    a    product    to    last    if 
properly  used. 
— Detei-mine  whether  federal  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

A    CONSUMERS    LAWYER 

Le.-^s  than  two  months  after  assuming; 
office.  I  reaffirmed  the.se  basic  rights  of 
the  American  consumer: 

— The  right  to  safety. 

— The  rit;ht  to  be  fully  informed. 

— Tlie  rii^ht  to  ciioose. 

— The  rigiit  to  be  heard. 

To  .4ive  added  meaning  to  the.se  rights, 
the  liist  Special  Presidential  Assistant 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  a  Presidential 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  were 
appointed. 

I  .said  at  the  time  that  the  voice  of 
the  consumer  must  be  "loud,  clear,  un- 
compromising, and  effective  "  in  the  high- 
est councils  of  Government. 

Now  it  is  time  to  move  closer  to  that 
goal.  It  is  time  to  appoint  a  lawyer  for 
the  cjnsumers. 

/  plan  to  appoint  a  Consumer  Counsel 
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at  the  Justice  Department  to  work  di- 
rectly under  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  serve  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs. 

But  most  important,  he  will  act  in  the 
..iterest  of  every  American  consumer. 

He  will  seek  better  representation  for 
consumer  interests  before  administrative 
agencies  and  courts.  He  will  be  concerned 
with  the  widest  range  of  consumer  mat- 
ters— from  quality  standards  to  frauds. 

TO     PROTECT    THE    CONSUMER'S    DOLLAR 

One  thing,  above  all,  should  be  clear 
to  us  today.  We  can  encourage  safety  and 
wholesomeness  by  law.  We  can  curb 
abuses  and  fraud. 

But  all  our  actions  will  be  in  vain  if 
we  fail  to  protect  the  buying  power  of 
every  American  consumer. 

The  Nation  is  now  in  its  84th  month 
of  historic  economic  growth.  More  Amer- 
icans are  at  work  than  ever  before — 
earning  more,  and  buying  more. 

But  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  there 
are  signs  of  danger:  clear  and  unmistak- 
able -signs.  Prices  are  rising  faster  than 
they  should.  Interest  rates  are  climbing — 
and  Indeed  have  passed  their  peaks  of 
1966. 

A  year  ago,  we  asked  the  Congress  for 
a  modest  but  urgently  needed  tax  in- 
crease to  curb  inflation.  That  request 
was  repeated  last  August  in  a  Special 
Message  calling  for  an  average  tax  of 
about  a  penny  on  a  dollar  of  income. 

This  is  a  fair  request.  Your  Govern- 
ment is  asking  for  only  about  half  of 
what  it  returned  to  the  taxpayer  in  the 
tax  reduction  of  1964.  A  penny  on  the 
dollar  tax  now  will  be  much  less  painful 
than  the  far  more  burdensome  tax  of 
accelerating  inflation  in  the  months 
ahead. 

And  so  today — as  part  of  this  consumer 
message — /  again  call  for  action  on  the 
tax  request. 

Business  and  labor  leaders,  consumers 
all,  must  respond  to  this  Nation's  call 
for  restraint  and  responsibility  in  their 
wage-price  decisions. 

TO    ADVANCE    THE    CONST7MER    INTEREST 

For  1968,  this  message  proposes  eight 
new  steps  to  advance  the  consumer 
interest. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  program  or  a 
business  program  or  a  labor  program.  It 
Is  a  program  for  all  of  us — all  200  million 
Americans. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  6,  1968. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PROPOSES  A 
BOLD  AND  IMAGINATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM TO  PROTECT  THE  WEL- 
FARE OF  THE  AMERICAN  CON- 
SUMER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  consumer  proposals  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  a  new  era  of  safe- 
guards to  make  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans the  best  protected  in  our  history. 

These  safeguards — against  hazardous 
radiation,  unwholesome  fish  and  poul- 
trj-.  and  fraud  and  deception,  among 
othe!"s — add  a  new  dimension  to  the  con- 
sumer's bill  of  rights. 

As  the  President  declared  today: 

It  is  the  government's  role  to  protect  the 
consumer — and  the  honest  businessman 
alike — against    fraud   and   Indifference.   Our 


goal  must  be:  for  every  American  consumer, 
a  talr  and  honest  exchange  for  his  hard- 
earned  dollar. 

The  majority  of  Americans  share  the 
President's  view.  Our  people  want  noth- 
ing more,  and  nothing  less,  than  to  be 
protected  against  bilking  and  dishonest 
practices,  and  against  impure  foods  or 
dangerous  and  imperfect  machines. 

The  President's  program  contains  the 
most  significant  areas  of  consumer  inter- 
est that  remain  in  need  of  protective 
legislation. 

This  Congress  must  stand  firmly  with 
President  Johnson  in  supplying  our 
buying  public  with  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection of  their  spending  dollar. 

I  commend  the  President  for  a  bold 
and  imaginative  program  to  continue  the 
progress  we  have  achieved  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
elected  official,  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  American  consumer. 

Individual  citizens  look  to  Congress  to 
adopt  regulatory  measures  when,  from 
time  to  time,  conditions  warrant  it. 

As  new  conditions  develop,  we  must 
meet  them. 

We  must  help  the  consumer  protect 
himself  against  dishonest  people  who 
deal  in  fraud  and  deception. 

We  must  establish  better  laws  and 
procedures — in  cooperation  with  the 
States — to  assure  clean,  healthy  fish  and 
poultry  products — as  we  did  in  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

The  House  has  already  adopted  a  most 
significant  consumer  measure,  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill  now  in  conference. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislative  program  outlined  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  consumer  message  will 
help  protect  the  consumer  against  de- 
ception in  the  marketplace. 

Today's  complex  products  and  imper- 
sonal commercial  network  leave  the  con- 
sumer helpless  against  the  bilking  of 
unscrupulous  merchandisers.  Our  pledge 
today  can  be  nothing  short  of  assuring 
every  American  consumer  an  honest  deal 
for  his  dollar. 

In  the  last  3  years,  under  the  Johnson 
administration.  Congress  has  given  con- 
sumer interests  priority  attention  by 
passing  a  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  a  truth- 
in-packaging  bill,  a  more  inclusive  fire- 
prevention  law  for  clothes,  and  a  clinical 
laboratory  control  measure.  In  addition, 
we  are  now  close  to  agreement  on  a  his- 
toric truth-in-lending  bill — which  has 
been  denied  the  public  for  years. 

But  this  impressive  record  does  not 
end  our  responsibility.  It  is  a  call  to  fur- 
ther action.  President  Johnson  has 
heeded  that  call  by  proposing  sweeping 
proposals  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
sumers changing  needs. 

Among  numerous  new  proposals,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  crack  down 
on  fraud  in  home  improvement  and 
other  sales  rackets;  to  streamline  an 
archaic  automobile  insurance  system 
with  which  no  one  is  satisfied ;  to  protect 
Americans  against  hazardous  radiation 
from  household  electronic  items;  to 
guard  the  consimier's  health  against  un- 
wholesome flsh  and  poultry;  and  to  ap- 
point a  lawyer  for  the  consumer  to  rep- 
resent his  interest  in  courts  and  agencies. 

The   President's   consumer  protection 


proposals  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
Johnson  administrations  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  American  consumer.  The 
consumer  need  go  without  a  champion 
no  longer — it  has  one  in  this  adminis- 
tration and  this  Congress. 

By  approving  the  President's  programs. 
Congress  can  write  its  name  Into  the 
pages  of  history  as  America's  most  con- 
sumer-conscious Congress. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
consumer  message.  President  Johnson 
calls  our  attention  to  hazards  of  radi- 
ation from  electronic  products. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  problem 
first  came  to  our  attention  when  certain 
makes  of  color  television  were  found  to 
be  emitting  radiation  far  above  the  ac- 
cepted safety  standards. 

Expo.sure  to  radiation  clearly  can  be 
dangerous.  Depending  on  dosage,  acute 
effects  may  varj'  from  temporary  redden- 
ing of  the  skin  to  more  serious  types  of 
damage,  .such  as  interference  with  the 
blood-forming  functions  of  the  bone 
marrow. 

There  can  also  be  delayed  or  chronic 
effects.  Among  these  can  be  abnormali- 
ties in  children  because  of  changes  in 
genetic  substance,  or  eye  cataracts  which 
may  not  occur  until  years  after 
exposure. 

Available  data  indicate  that  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  unnecessary  exposure 
of  ijatients  being  X-rayed  for  diagnosis 
may  be  attributed  to  poor  equipment  de- 
sign. And  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
about  one-half  of  our  jxipulation  under- 
goes diagnostic  X-rays  each  year. 

I  .support  the  President's  request  and  I 
associate  myself  with  those  Members  who 
agree  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  Fed- 
eral research  and  standards  relating  to 
rn.diation  hazards  from  electronic 
products. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  courageously  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ti'ade  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
pressing  public  problem  of  .sales  rackets. 
Certainly,  there  are  few  areas  of  con- 
sumer abuse  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  the  home  improvements  field. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  1966  report 
of  tlie  President's  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  cannot  help  but  be  appadled  at 
the  abuses  recounted  in  its  chapter  on 
"Home  Maintenance  and  Repair." 

To  fiive  my  colleagues  an  idea  of  what 
abuses  can  take  place  in  the  home  im- 
jirovements  field,  let  me  read  you'  the  sec- 
tion from  that  chapt^er  in  "Consumer  Is- 
sues. 1966"  on  the  infamous  Holland 
Furnace  Co.'s  activities: 

Recent  cases  involving  the  Holland  Fur- 
nace Company  illustrate  liow  these  schemes 
operate  in  practice.  Holland  salesmen  would 
often  gain  entrance  into  a  home  by  saying 
they  were  government  agents,  gas  or  utility 
company  inspectors,  or  heating  engineers. 
They  would  tear  down  or  dismantle  the 
owner's  furnace,  often  without  his  permis- 
sion, on  the  pretext  of  inspecting  it  or  clean- 
ins  it.  then  refuse  t-o  reassemble  the  furnace 
in  order  to  pressure  the  owner  into  purchas- 
ing a  Holland  furnace  or  to  coerce  him  into 
signing  a  release  absolving  Holland  of  lia- 
bility. The  ."talesmen  also  used  scare  tactics 
in  selling,  such  as  falsely  representing  tbat 
the  old  furnace  would  .asphyxiate  the  cus- 
tomers' family,  burn  up,  cr  blow  up. 

.  Holland  Furnace  Company  did  business  In 
44  States,  had  475  branch  and  sub-branch 
offices  and  had  gross  annual  sales  totaling  at 
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Iea«t  »30  million.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion conducted  hraxmgs  for  nearly  two  years 
before  i  cease  /ind  desist  order  w;v«  rendered 
iigainst  Holland  In  1958  This  order  was  then 
ippealed  to  the  CommLsslon  and  thereafter 
rwlce  to  the  United  State*  Circuit  Court  of 
Appe.ils  .ind  onre  to  tlie  United  State*  Su- 
preme Court  However,  the  company  still 
fallerl  to  discontinue  its  fraudulent  prac- 
tices This  resulted  ;n  further  lltlx:ition  and 
imposition  of  heavy  tines  on  company  of- 
tlcUls  for  noncompliance  with  the  1958  or- 
der At  least  five  States  (Illinois.  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Washington  :\nr\  Wlinn^lni  also 
obtained  orders  preventing  Holland  Fiirnace 
Companv  from  continuing  their  fraudulent 
practices 

The  total  waste  of  money  stemming  from 
the  Holland  Purna<e  Company  operation  and 
the  resulting  UtUatlon  surrounding  It  is  in- 
estimable It  .shows  also  th.^t  .ictlon  after  the 
f.ict  is  an  unwieldy  :ind  largely  Ineffective 
method  if  controlling  home  improvement 
fraud.  Yet.  under  present  law.  action  u.=  u»Uy 
must  be  postponed  until  consumers  have 
filed  a  subrtantlai   numt)er  of  complaints. 

This  case  Illustrates  s:raphlcally  why 
the  Congress  must  move  nulckly  to  ex- 
pand tJi£  authonty  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  deal  with  sales  aiid  repair 
abuses.  The  Y^VC  must  be  authorized  to 
obtain  Injunctions  acralnst  abusive  trade 
practices  as  .soon  as  they  are  detected 
This  vill  provide  protection  to  the  legiti- 
mate small  businessman,  the  letritimate 
.small  community  service  man.  and  all  lo- 
cal merchants  who  .sell  household  equip- 
ment and  ser\!ce  such  eriuipment 

Consumers  will  ben'^flt:  lecitimate 
businessmen  will  benefit  Once  and  for 
all.  let  It  be  the  fast  buck  artist  and  not 
the  customer  who  must  beware 

I  commend  the  President  for  tins 
recommendation  which  strikes  out 
again.st  consimier  abuse  I  know  the  Con- 
cress  joins  iilm  in  .supportin'-T  yet  another 
?reat  consumer  protecti^n  measure 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  consumer  messatre  ofTcrs  the 
most  inclusive  consumer  protection.^,  ever 
placed  befo'e  an  American  Conirress  The 
President's  stoal  is  nothina:  less  rhan 
achieving  vital  safeguards  that  directly 
affect  the  health  and  welfare  of  virtual- 
ly every  American. 

Conpress  has  made  a  :iromi.sin£r  .start 
In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
We  have  already  acted  to  protect  con- 
sumers at;ainst  unwholesome  meat,  un- 
.safe  automobiles,  deceptive  packatiing, 
hazardous  home  products  and  clothing. 
and  subsUndard  clinical  laboratories. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  recoitnized. 
as  much  as  iias  already  been  accom- 
plished— still  more  remains  to  be  done 
There  can  be  no  respite  in  the  effort  to 
-Tuard  a^jainst  inferior  or  iiazardous  prod- 
ucts or  against  unscrupulous  mer- 
ciiandi.sers. 

The  President  has  ofTered  a  sweeping 
program  of  reform. 

To  end  the  profit  m  sales  rackets  he 
has  proposed  to  .strengthen  the  jKiwer  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  stop 
fraudulent  practices. 

To  protect  the  housewives  of  America 
from  unwholesome  poultry  and  fish,  the 
Pre.sident  proposes  to  trreatly  strengthen 
inspection  and  health  programs. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  to 
streamline  auto  insurance  into  an  equita- 
ble, simple,  and  efficient  system;  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  hazardous  radiation 
emitted  by  household  products;  and  to 


provide  the  American  consumer  witii  his 
own  ;aw>er— a  Consumer  Counsel — to 
t)etter  repre.sent  the  consumer  in  the 
courts  and  agencies  and  in  the  highest 
coimcils  of  government. 

All  of  us — 200  million  strong — arc  con- 
sumers. We  have  no  special  or^'anized 
lobby  to  represent  us — but  we  now  iiave 
an  administration  committed  to  our  best 
interests 

The  President's  proposals  piesent 
Congress  with  a  challen'-;e  to  uur  dedica- 
tion to  the  rights  of  American  consum- 
ers. Their  enactment  should — and  muit — 
t)e  our  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
pointing  up  the  need  for  a  review  of  the 
high  cost  of  automobile  insurance,  along 
with  Its  many  inequities,  President  John- 
son has  fociised  public  attention  on  an 
extremely  important  social  problem 

His  concern  over  rapidly  escalating 
rates,  secmint^ly  arbitrary  cancellation/ 
of  automobile  policies  iind  fiulures  to  re- 
new— and  the  cumbersome  methods  of 
compensating  accident  victims — is  obvi- 
ous. 

Several  of  the  country's  outstanding 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  written 
on  this  -subject  in  an  attempt  to  get  more 
public  understanding  of  the  problems 
One  such  article,  a  comprehensive  and 
highly  informative  report  on  the  un- 
happy state  of  automobile  insurance,  ap- 
peared in  last  November's  Fortune  mag- 
azine. 

Robert  Sheehan.  the  author,  points 
out.  In  his  article  entitled  "A  New  Road 
for  Auto  Safety.'  that  everybody  is  un- 
happy with  the  present  system— the  car 
owner  who  has  tq  pay  such  high  charges, 
the  accident  vlctLm  who  often  has  to  wait 
several  years  for  a  settlement,  and  the 
insurance  companies  themselves  who 
claim  to  be  losing  money. 

Articles  such  as  this  help  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  basic  reforms  in  the 
entire  system  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  arraneem('nt  both  for  the  con- 
suming public  and  the  insurance  indus- 
try Itself. 

.Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
d-  :.t  today  di.sclosed  his  proposed  let;Ls- 
lation  to  authorize  tlie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  major  study 
of  the  automobile  insurarKe  .system. 

He  has  done  this  within  the  context  of 
his  message  to  the  Congress  to  protect 
the  consumer  interest.  This  approach  is 
coiTect  and  most  appropriate  since  auto, 
insurance  has  become  a  preeminent  con- 
sumer product.  It  IS  today  more  than  a 
pnvilece  to  be  able  to  purchase  auto  in- 
surance—  It  IS  rather  a  dire  necessity,  and 
a  necessity  that  is  rapidly  becoming  more 
difficult  and  burdensome  to  the  entire 
drivin:;  public. 

Premiums  iiave  soared  in  recent 
years— increasing'  in  some  areas  by  as 
much  as  30  percent  over  the  past  6  years. 
Arbitrary  cancellations  and  complete  re- 
fusal to  insure  have  been  all  too  com- 
mon— especially  for  the  young,  the  old. 
the  serviceman,  and  mmority  groups. 
Moreover,  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
consumer  premiums  i:o  into  admmistra- 
tlvc  expen.ses  and  maintenance  nf  the 
.'jystem  rather  than  claim  .settlement. 
Accident  compensation  is  often  grossly 
unfair  and  agonizingly  slow.  Less  severe 
Injuries  are  frequently  overcompensated 


while  more  severe  injuries  are  undercom- 
ixnisated.  In  fact,  in  many  areas  25  per- 
cent of  all  those  Injured  receive  no  com- 
pen.5ation  at  all.  And  accident  .suits  now 
take  an  average  of  2 4  years  to  come  to 
trial.  The  fault  concept  seems  no  longer 
adequate  to  i-quiUbly  and  speedily  t;uar- 
antee  claim  settlement  to  those  insured 
who  suffer  damages.  Federal  versus  State 
retiulation  must  apain  be  studied  in  the 
Iwht  of  the  acknowledued  failure  of  the 
l)reseiit  .system. 

The  President  has  shown  his  aware- 
ness of  these  problems  and  his  desire  to 
begin  the  long  but  necessary  task  of  re- 
form. However.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
highly  plea.sed  that  auto  insurance  re- 
form now  enjoys  official  administration 
backinL' — and  only  some  8  months  after 
Congressman  Cnhill  and  myself  called 
upon  our  own  Judiciary  Committee  to 
.study  and  report  on  the  problem — I, 
nonetheless,  do  have  some  slron.L;  doubts 
iind  major  reservations  about  the  pro- 
proposed  course  of  action. 

I  am  not  certain,  for  example,  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  executive  branch  con- 
ducting a  major  and  prolonged  "study  " 
when,  in  fact.  Congress  can  do  the  job — 
as  It  will  have  to  do  eventually  anyway — 
at  far  greater  bud^tary  savings  and. 
most  importantly,  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  will  lake  the  executive.  I  fear  that 
once  the  administration's  study  is  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  long  out  of  date  and  we 
Will  look  back  in  hindsight  and  conclude 
that  it  was  a  waste  of  time — and  money. 
Who  knows  what  will  happen  to  this 
study  once  it  is  lodged  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation? 

Even  if  all  goes  relatively  smoothly  and 
the  Con;::ress  is  eventually  presented  with 
a  document  and  a  legislative  proposal, 
then  what?  The  Coi\gress  must,  of  course, 
work  its  own  will  which  will  undoubtedly 
ab.sorb  the  energies  of  perhaps  not  only 
the  91st  or  92d  Congresses,  but  on  into 
the  93d  and  94th  Congresses.  In  other 
words,  I  fear  that  my  1-year-old  grand- 
daughter may  be  behind  the  wheel  before 
we  are  in  the  position  of  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  103  million  unsatisfied  auto 
insurance  customers  of  today. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  spokesmen  for 
major  auto  insurance  firms  have  lauded 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
"study"  approach.  It  gives  them  years  of 
additional  time  before  any  meaningful 
reform  can  he  implemented.  And  likewi.se 
the  driving  public  can  expect  to  lose  mil- 
lions more  in  increased  premium.s  while 
Transportation  studies  and  Congress 
waits.  What  we  need  in  this  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  are  congres- 
sional hearings — and  not  just  in  the  Sen- 
ate— to  build  the  public's  case  for  appro- 
l^riatc  reform.  For  a  number  of  month.s 
I  have  been  pres-sing  for  just  such  a 
course  of  action,  and  now  I  am  more 
convinced  than  cter  that  the  auto  insur- 
ance industry  should  be  required  to  deal 
with  Congress  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President's  spe- 
cific logLslative  proposal  authorizing  the 
auto  insurance  study  comes  before  the 
House  for  consideration  I  intend  to  look 
it  over  very  closely,  and  to  do  everything 
withm  my  power  to  see  to  it  that  Con- 
gress watchdog  role  is  protected  and 
emphasized  at  every  stage  of  the  invest!- 
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gatlon.  If  we  in  this  House  fail  to  exer- 
cise this  responsibility  we  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  ourselves.  And  those  103 
million  unsatisfied  auto  insin-ance  cus- 
tomers will  surely  not  let  us  forget  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Piesident  Johnson's  request 
for  passage  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  and 
Fish  Products  Act  of  1968  would  apply 
to  fish  and  fish  products  many  of  the 
standards  already  judged  essential  for 
p  :rc  meat. 

The  existing  programs  setting  quality 
standards  for  fish  and  fish  products  are 
inadequate  and  they  jjreclude  regular, 
well-coordinated  surveillance.  Because 
the  fish  industry  is  seasonal,  present  per- 
sonnel cannot  handle  the  peak  volume 
of  inspection  and  enforcement. 

These  employees  are  unable  to  visit 
processing  plants  often  enough,  and  they 
cannot  visit  fishing  vessels  at  all.  What 
Is  more  and  perhaps  worse,  the  penalties 
for  repeated  noncompliance  are  minimal. 

Even  when  inspection  has  occurred, 
unsafe  lots  of  fish  and  fish  products  have 
been  released  for  distribution  and  sale, 
simply  because  facilities  have  been  in- 
adequate for  thorough  testing,  and  in- 
spectors have  had  little  real  authority  to 
confiscate  shipments. 

The  new  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President  would  encourage  the  fishing 
industry  to  serve  its  owti  best  interests; 
removing  any  stigma  resulting  from  in- 
ferior preservation  or  processing.  Stand- 
ards of  quality  and  means  of  enforce- 
ment would  specify  clearly  the  Govern- 
ment's role. 

The  President's  proposal  also  would 
provide  inspection  of  fishing  vessels  and 
domestic  and  foreign  fish  products. 
Penalties  for  violation  would  be  mean- 
ingful, not  minimal.  I  believe  nothing 
less  than  this  kind  of  protection  should 
be  provided  for  American  consumers  of 
fish  and  fish  product.s. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  highly 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
eight-point  message  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, which  he  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress today.  By  .so  doing,  he  has  added 
the  powerful  voice  of  his  office  to  areas 
which  should  have  been  corrected  long 
ago. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  today,  took  the 
lead  in  one  of  these  areas  by  conducting 
hearings  oif  legislation  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  unwholesome  fish.  I 
highly  commend  the  action  taken  by  this 
distinguished  committee  and  I  know 
their  deliberation  of  this  subject  will 
lead  to  constructive  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation. 

I  was  honored  to  be,  with  my  col- 
league from  the  other  body.  Senator 
Hart,  the  leadoff  witness  in  support  of 
my  bill.  H.R.  14560.  After  I  introduced 
this  bill  in  December  of  1967,  and  upon 
further  study,  I  found  that  there  were 
some  weaknesses  and  certain  loopholes 
in  this  legislation.  Because  of  this.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  committee,  during  today's 
hearings,  that  strengthening  amend- 
ments should  and  must  be  considered.  I 
would  like,  at  this  time,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  relating  to  this  legislation.  I 


know  that  many  of  my  colleaeues  are 
extremely  interested  In  this  legislation 
and  hope  they  will  find  this  statement  of 
interest. 

The  committee  has  scheduled  one 
more  day  of  hearings  on  this  important 
matter  and  I  know  that  every  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  legislation,  by 
this  committee,  and  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion. 

The  testimony  follows: 
The  Pishert  Products  Psotectio:j  Act. 
HJi.   14560 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Cl.m'de  Pepper 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  of   the   House  Mer- 
chant   Marine    and    Fl.sherles    Committee, 
February  6,  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  appear  before  this  Committee  today  and, 
more  Importantly,  thank  you  for  your  prompt 
scheduling  of  this  hearing  on  H  R.  14.560. 
which  I  was  privileged  to  introduce  In  De- 
cember of  last  year. 

Those  accustomed  to  viewing  the  Congress 
as  an  institution  with  the  fpeed  i.f  a  glacier 
have  suggested  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing "fishy"  about  such  prompt  action.  As 
you  know,  of  course,  hearings  have  already 
been  held  In  the  Senate  on  the  counterpart 
bill.  S.  1472.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hart. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  the  House  to  cie'.ay  on 
a  subject  which  clearly  has  become  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  many  Americans. 

I  am  not  distressed,  however,  by  the  easy 
pun  which  Is  made  in  this  instance  on  the 
word  "fishy."  It  points  up  the  unplea-^ant 
connotation  which  we  hope  to  remove  from 
fish  and  the  fishing  Industry.  As  you  know, 
there  is  nothing  unpleasant  about  the  smell 
of  the  live  or  freshly-caught  fish,  and  I  am 
sure  you  and  all  of  the  members  of  this  fine 
coiTLmittee  share  my  hope  that  we  can  eslnb- 
lish  a  reputation  for  fishery  product^  vi.ich 
will  make  this  unfavorable  connotation  ob- 
solete la  the  dictionaries  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  first,  to  com- 
mend you  personally  for  the  leadership  you 
have  given  to  this  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  to  the  cause  of  a  stronger 
American  merchant  marine  and  a  more  ro- 
bust fishing  Industry. 

The  fishing  industry  of  this  coiuitry  has 
been  threatened  by  a  number  of  serious  prob- 
lems— overfishing,  pollution,  foreign  exploi- 
tation of  our  near-shore  stocks  of  fish,  and 
the  rising  investment  needed  to  bring  the 
most  modern  technology  to  bear  on  our  com- 
mercial fishing  operations.  You  have  helped 
us  in  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  to  the  fishing  industry  and 
to  tile  national  need  for  a.n  a.ssured  supply 
of  good  quality  fish  products.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  tusk  and  I  think  no  -ne  would 
claim  that  there  have  not  been  deficiencies 
and  mistakes. 

Disputes  over  fi.shing  rigrhts  po  ueep  into 
our  history.  The  Industry  began.  j):-rhapB. 
with  the  early  Vikings,  and  cert-amly  the 
encounters  of  the  Cabots  and  Coiumbuses 
with  the  abundant  fisheries  of  the  New  World 
spurred  the  desires  of  Europeans  to  colonize 
this  continent.  The  Industry  and  the  disputes 
flourished.  Disputes  over  fishing  rights  be- 
tween the  colonists  and  British  authorities 
were  a  source  of  great  irritation  which  con- 
tributed to  our  Revolution. 

These  conflicts  carried  forward  to  the  peace 
tables.  John  Adams  was  proud,  as  one  of  our 
negotiators,  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  right 
of  Americans  to  fish  the  waters  off  eastern 
Canada,  and  to  be  able  to  report  that  "our 
Tom  Cod  are  safe  In  spite  of  the  malice  of 
enemies,  the  finesse  of  allies  (France),  and 
the  mistakes  of  Congress." 

Our  gravest  mistake  as  far  as  the  Industry 
and  the  constimer  are  concerned,  I  think,  has 
been  to  fall  to  provide  for  the  industry  to 


keep  pace  with  the  American  conBumer's  ris- 
ing quality  expectations. 

American  consumers  have  become  Increas- 
ingly demanding  as  to  the  quality  and  safety 
of  the  products — especially  the  food  prod- 
ucts— they  buy.  It  is  a  measure  of  their  re- 
spect for  American  industry,  I  think,  that 
they  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  as- 
sured that  tlie  products  offered  for  sale  are 
safe  and  of  good  quality.  They  do  not  expect 
to  have  to  check  the  kitchens  of  restaurants 
or  the  worktables  of  meat-packing  and  flsh- 
cajining  plants.  They  are  shocked,  therefore, 
when  they  hear  and  read  of  cases  such  as 
these  from  case  histories  compiled  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

"The  lish  were  hung  on  wotxlen  sticks  for 
t!ie  jirocessing  operation.  The  sticks  and 
nails  were  encrusted  with  rotten  fish  scales 
iind  particles  fn^m  previous  batches.  The  top 
of  the  table,  on  which  the  raw  fish  were 
scraped  and  gutted,  was  pitted.  Debris  from 
previous  batches  of  fish  were  trapped  in  the 
knicked  table  top  since  no  attempt  was  made 
to  clean  and  sanitize  the  table  between  oper- 
ations. These  residues  served  to  contaminate 
iM.  batclies  of  fish  that  passed  over  the  table 
No  attempt  was  made  to  clean  the  rusty  wire 
dip  nets  that  were  used  to  remove  the  fish 
from  the  thawing  and  brining  casks.  The  nets 
had  buildups  of  bits  of  rotten  fish  flesh  and 
tntrails." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  follow  up  to  the  repreliensible  condl- 
t.ons  noted  at  the  previous  in.spectlon  .  .  . 
found  little  or  no  change  In  the  firm's  prac- 
tices except  that  they  had  installed  a  hand 
winshlntr  sink  in  the  wet  work  area.  However, 
no  soap  or  towels  were  provided  for  the 
employees. 

"Found  the  place  swarming  with  flies  The 
flies  were  crawling  on  the  garbage,  work 
are.i.s,  and  on  the  fish  themselves. 

"Tlie  floors  of  the  plant  were  filthy  with 
rotten  fish  particles.  Through  this  filth,  the 
iirin  cirags  its  rubber  lic?e  v.hich  they  L-^rr 
inserted  into  their  splintered  wooden  brine 
t.ink.s.  After  the  thawing  and  brining  opera- 
tion's, the  filthy  wnter  was  dumped  on  the 
floor.  This  water  splashed  over  the  walls, 
tables,  and  on  two  occasions  on  the  lots  of 
fish  in  process. 

"Per-onnel  practices  were  poor.  Employees 
were  observed  rinsing  their  hands  in  either 
the  thawing  tanks  or  rinse  t.;nks  or  anytliing 
that  v.Ms  available.  Tlie  employees  touched 
equipment,  went  to  the  toilet,  handled  t!-.e 
rnw  fi^h  without  ever  wa.'Jhing  their  h.-^nds. 
The  vire  racks  u<;ed  for  cold  smr.king  s-Umon 
v.'cre  rnticed  to  have  fily  residues  and  rolton 
fi>h  adiiering  to  the  siirf.toe.  The  inrpector 
alpo  noticed  f.n  incominii  shipment  of  frozen 
.'..Imon  which  was  emptied  into  r>.  cask  con- 
tainiiifl;  filthy  bloody  water  which  h.Td  been 
pre-.-irusIy  used  for  th-iwin?-  cin'-..t>if-r  bitch  <.: 
fi.'h. 

■"nie  shovel  lioCd  to  mix  tlie  different 
b.-itches  of  brine  in  the  cxsks.  were  left  en 
the  filthy  floor  between  uses. 

'  Pish  were  dropped  on  the  floor,  picked  up 
and  reintroduced  into  Uie  lot  in  process. 

"Two  employees  had  open  wounds  on  their 
hnndf.  These  employees  were  oljserved  han- 
dlirg  -.;w  fiEh,  entering  tiie  pl.int  .Another 
employee  w.o-i  observed  t<j  liave  a  cough  or 
respirr'tory  disorder.  This  empkaee  was  od- 
.sprvcd  handling  fish  and  other  Items 
tlirojighout  t!ie  manufacturing  are:i. 

"One  employee  w:'s  observed  spitting  on  i:!s 
hand  prior  to  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper  to 
line  a  packing  box  during  the  packing  opera- 
tion. Both  .  .  .  were  seen  handling  fish  in 
t.he  prociv.clion  area  without  sanitizing  tiieir 
hands. 

"The  dumping  of  thaw  water  and  brine  on 
the  floor  caused  it  to  splash  against  the  fish 
in  process.  Tliis  filthy  water  carried  residuee 
and  filth  from  the  floor  onto  and  into  the 
ends  of  hoses  that  were  lying  on  the  floor. 
_These  same   hoses  were  later  Inserted   Into 
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the  casta  of  fish  thus  contaminating  the  raw 
rtsh  arlth  fllth 

Mildew  ind  mold  were  growing  In  and  on 
the  refrigerators  The  wood  comprising  the 
celUnt?  of  these  refrlger»t<)rs  waa  quite  soft 
and  appeared  to  be  rotnni?  The  refrigerators 
-meUed  badly  siigKest ir-.k;  .rki.iiilf  decomposi- 
tion 

•  The  floor  .irea  Immediately  outside  of  the 
rt-frlKerators  is  covered  with  heavy  meUl 
f)I»tes  Examination  of  the  edares  and  under 
'>ne  corner  if  this  plate  revealed  bits  of  rot- 
ten flsh  tissues.  st.ii?nant  water  and  slime 
I'his  .trea  disc  had  a  noxious  odor 

The  interior  w:Ul  surf. ire  of  the  est^ib- 
:^hmen:  has  several  layers  >[  paints  mer  the 
■  ement  bluck  In  several  pi  ires  the  p.iint  was 
peeling  from  the  wail  .md  re\ealed  fish  scales 
.«nd  minute  depoclts  of  other  debris  between 
the  Uvers  of  paint 

During  processing,  the  smaller  particles 
of  raw  fish  residues  from  the  work  table  are 
griped  onto  the  floor  This  residue  is  sub- 
sequently w.ished  down  the  floor  drains  by 
the  emptying  of  thawing  water  and  brine  on 
the  flrwr  of  the  est.ibllshment  Occit-slonally 
this  material  clogs  the  drnlns.  causing  the 
w;uer  to  biiclc  up  in  the  manufacturing  area. 
thus  conajag  into  contact  with  smoke  sticks, 
rtsh  hand:uiK  nets,  the  brine  scoop.  .»  metal 
pall,  .ind  the  c.vsks 

EJmplovee  practices  are  such  that  they 
show  little  understanding  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  good  sanit<ition  For  example,  one 
employee  was  seen  reaching  into  the  sewer 
drain  .uid  extracting  two  or  three  handfuls 
of  garbage  that  were  blocking  the  drain  He 
plivced  the  garbage  on  the  wcxxlen  work  sur- 
r.ice  of  the  cleaning  table,  washed  his  hands 
thoroughly  rettirned  to  the  table,  removed 
the  garbage  from  the  table  and  threw  it  into 
a  garbage  container  He  then  proceeded  to 
clean  flah  on  the  same  spot  where  the  garbage 
h.id  lain,  without   igiun  washing  his  hands 

■  Clean  uniforms  .ire  provided  by  the  firm 
for  the  employees,  however,  they  usually  wear 
the  dlrtv  uniform  over  the  clean  uniform 
in  order  to  protect  the  clean  uniform. 

Since  we  have  made  .i  total  of  six  In- 

spections >f  the  Arm  s  premises  .\t  each  and 
every  inspection,  the  Inspectors  leu  a  com- 
prehensive list  'if  ill  -)f  the  lnsanit,\ry  condi- 
tions that  were  noted  on  the  premises.  De- 
spite these  lengthy  reports  md  the  oral  con- 
versations t.he  Inspectors  had  with  manage- 
ment., the  firm  continues  to  operate  without 
any  regard  for  the  public  welfare." 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  as  evidence  a 
picture  which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
Section  B  of  the  .Sf  Prtrrsburg  T:mei.  De- 
cember 22.  1967  The  picture  is  captioned 
"Bay  Fishers  at  Work"  and  depicts  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  which  shrimp  are 
prepared 

By  many,  this  picture  and  its  capUon  will 
be  taken  for  granted  and  only  considered  on 
Its  newsworthy  value  *o  the  area,  because 
of  its  economic  .Lspects  However.  :t  graphi- 
cally pKJlnts  out  a  very  unwholesome  and 
unsanitary  process  of  cleaning  and  sorting 
shrimp 

Such  noxious  and  shocking  conditions 
readily  explain  the  deaths  of  two  persons 
from  eating  botulism-infected  tuna  and 
seven  persons  from  smoked  white  fish  in 
1963.  and  the  m;iss  lllnesa  of  400  persons 
stricken  m  one  instance  in  11*66  from  salmo- 
nella-contaminated smoked  fish  The  wonder 
is  that   the  toll  has  not  been  much  greater. 

These  tragedies  can  be  prevented  and  they 
must  be  prevented  There  is  no  place  in  the 
fish  Industry  for  merchants  of  death.  There 
la  no  place  for  those  who  would  contaminate 
the  confidence  of  the  American  consumer 
by  their  callous  indifference  to  even  the  most 
elemental  requirements  of  mixlem  sanitation. 
The  industry  cannot  afford  to  let  a  few 
undermine  confidence  in  this  superlative 
food  product,  and  I  am  cert.un  that  an 
awakening  American  consumer  public  will 
not  tolerate  the  continuation  of  t^e«e 
conditions. 


There  is  no  economic  necessliy  which  re- 
quires that  we  blink  at  these  oases  uf  lillh 
There  are  some  40  processors  of  frozen  Bsh 
who  now  submit  to  voluntary  inspection  of 
the  US  Department  of  the  Interior,  four  of 
which  in  Florida,  .ind  I  am  very  proud  to  say. 
there  is  in  my  congre.sslonal  district  a  fish 
cannery  Florida  Finest  Seafood.  Inc  -which 
voluntarily  submits  to  continuous  Interior 
Department  inspection,  paying  the  cost  of 
this  Inspection  because  it  believes  inspection 
is  necessary  lor  a  quality  canning  operation. 

I  regret  to  say  ihut  my  pride  In  this  com- 
pany Is  tempered  by  my  deep  regret  that  it 
is  the  only  fish  cannery  in  this  entire  coun- 
try under  such  continuous  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 

This  situation  must  end  and  I  believe  It 
will  end  soon.  There  has  been  much  progress 
In  the  relatively  short  time  since  I  deter- 
mined to  introduce  the  legislation  which  Is 
the  subject  of  these  hearings 

The  communications  media  have  been 
alerted  to  this  disgraceful  situation  in  the 
fish  industry  And  the  expectation  of  con- 
gressional action  to  remedy  the  situation  Is 
high  because  of  the  positive  action  which  we 
took  with  regard  to  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry last  year. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Florida  Pish  Quality 
Control  Board  has  recommended  and  the 
Florida  State  Cabinet  has  agreed  that  no  fish- 
ery products  will  be  bought  in  the  future  by 
any  state  agency  unless  the  canneries  and 
processors  are  under  contlnuotis  Interior  De- 
partment inspection 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  added  his  powerful  voice  to  the 
cause  by  declaring  that  he  would  recommend 
new  safeguards  to  insure  the  quality  of  fish 
.md  poultry"  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sending  his  message  to  the  Congress 
today 

Mr  Chairman,  this  committee's  hearings 
are.  therefore,  very  timely  and  appropriate 
I  believe  that  H  R.  14560  can  serve  iis  the 
basis  lor  providing  "new  safeguards"  for  the 
consumers  of  fishery  products  I  think,  how- 
ever that  there  .are  a  wide  range  r>f  possibili- 
ties for  improving  the  bill  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent developments  and.  I  am  .sure,  in  the 
light  that  will  be  shed  upon  this  problem  in 
these  hearings  I  have  several  suggestions  for 
changes  myself. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  has  a  program  of  voluntary 
inspection,  would  undertake  the  administra- 
tion of  an  effective  mandatory  program  — 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  will  .uithorize 
this  session  I  understand,  however,  that  the 
Interior  Depiirtment  does  not  feel  equipped 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  such  a 
program  without  .i  lengthy  period  of  study 
of  the  problem  The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, on  the  other  hand,  stands  re.uly  to 
build  upon  Its  existing  knowledge  of  the 
problem  and  move  forward  rapidly  with  a 
program  of  mandatory  inspection,  if  it  should 
be   authorized    by    the   Congress. 

I  believe  we  should  give  this  responsibility 
to  the  Pood  and  Drug  .Administration.  We 
cannot  afford  to  nuss  the  opportumty  to 
bring  fish  product  siifety  in  line  with  con- 
sumer expectations  as  quickly  .is  may  be 
practicable  The  problem  is  serious  and  the 
people  are  ready  to  give  their  support  to  an 
effective  inspection  program 

I  think  the  industry  will  benefit  also  by 
having  consumer  confidence  in  their  prod- 
ucts strengthened  at  the  earliest  feasible 
date  I  am  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
not  only  .issure  product  s<ifeiy.  but  will  ,ilso 
inspire  greater  use  of  the  safer  product  I  be- 
lieve more  Americans  will  eat  fish  when  they 
have  the  experience  of  eating  good  fish  and 
of  eiitmg  it  With  confidence 

For  these  same  reasons  I  believe  it  would 
be  wise  to  consider  a  shorter  period  of  transi- 
tion than  the  six  years  contemplated  in  the 
measure  Senator  Hart  .md  I  have  intri>duced 
If  we  strive  to  do  this  job  with  reasonable 
haste,  we  can  make  the  iransitiun  in  one  or 


tw.i   years   .ifier   enactment   and   funding  of 
the  program 

Our  timetable  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
breadth  of  coverage  of  the  Inspection  pro- 
gram I  believe  we  should  give  serlou.s  con- 
sideration to  getting  as  much  intra-statp 
inspection  as  we  can.  since  I  have  learned 
that  nearly  half  of  our  fish  product  con- 
sumption result  from  intra-state  processing 
and  movement  Approprlatt  features  for  this 
kind  of  coverage  should  be  devised  and  .idded 
to  the  inter-state  provisions  set  forth  in  H  U 
14560 

Similarly.  I  think  we  .should  make  wh.i-- 
ever  provisions  may  be  necessary  to  as.eure 
that  fish  products  from  foreign  sources  be 
safe  for  American  consumption  I  think  we 
should  guarantee  that  imported  fish  and 
fish  products  be  subjected  in  the  exporting 
country  to  continuous  inspection  at  lea.>t 
as  effective  as  that  which  will  be  prescribed 
in  our  own  country . 

I  think  we  will  owe  this  to  our  fish  In- 
dustry, which  will  bear  the  added  cost  of  this 
mandatory  inspection  and  to  the  consumers 
whom  we  .seek  to  protect  In  adding  this  nec- 
essary extra  burden  to  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers 

For  consistency,  it  would  also  seem  ap- 
propriate to  delete  the  provisions  of  H  R 
14560  which  require  that  the  Federal  pro- 
itrarn  de[>end  upon  the  States  to  esuiblish 
stand.ards  and  procedures  Tlie  meat  in- 
spection law  which  we  enacted  last  year 
abandoned  this  approach  and  I  think  the 
fish  inspection  program  might  well  be  made 
con.ilstent  with  the  proeram  for  meat  in- 
spection. Consistency  would  also  require 
that  wholesalers  as  well  as  retailers  be 
brought  under  the  tish  inspection  program 
as  Is  the  case  for  meat  inspection 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  commit- 
tee again  for  allowing  me  to  ..ppcar  before 
you  I  do  not  envy  you  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  rotted  flesh  .ind  tilth  which  will  be 
presented  many  times  in  these  hearings.  I 
.im  confident,  however,  that  this  Is  being 
done  in  a  good  cause,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  rally  to  the  need  to  assure 
our  people  of  the  finest  and  safest  ftsh 
products  that  modern  .sanitation  can  pro- 
vide. 

The  stomach-wrenching  conditions  which 
were  disclosed  in  the  meat  industry  l.ist 
summer  have  their  parallel  in  the  fLshery 
producw  industry  I  .im  sure  that  the  C.v)n- 
gress  Will  want  to  debate  and  act  upon 
parallel  legislation  lo  provide  protection  to 
the  consumer  of  fishery'  products. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's con.sumer  message  demonstrates 
again  the  high  priority  which  he  has 
jslaced.  and  which  is  being  placed 
throughout  the  E.xecutive  Branch,  on  the 
.protection  of  consumer  interests.  The 
mes.sage  contains  many  fruitful  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  are  worthy  of  our 
most  .serious  cotisideration. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention,  however, 
to  an  item  in  the  message  which  does  not 
call  for  legislative  action.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  major  interest  groups — 
business,  labor,  farmers — are  well  repre- 
sented in  VVa.shington.  not  only  by  their 
own  organizations,  unions,  or  trade  asso- 
ciations, but  by  Government  departments 
and  agencies  whose  responsibilities  in- 
clude a  .special  concern  for  the  problems 
of  .such  groups.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  consumers,  the  largest  interest 
group  of  all,  have  lacked  such  repre- 
.sentation.  The  voice  of  the  consumer  has 
for  too  long  been  a  still  voice  in  the 
councils  of  government.  President  John- 
.son  has  sought  to  remedy  this  situation, 
first  by  creating  the  position  of  Special  , 
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Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  a  poet  filled  with  charm  and 
effectiveness  by  Miss  Betty  Pumeae,  and 
now  by  creating  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  new  post  of  Consumer 
Counsel. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  will  be  a  legal 
representative  for  the  consumer.  He  will 
undertake  the  massive  task  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  consumer  interest  Is  given  its 
proper  weight  in  governmental  decisions 
at  every  level.  He  will,  of  course,  not  seek 
to  duplicate  the  work  performed  by 
agency  staffs;  rather  it  seems  intended 
that  he  be  a  coordinator,  a  "trouble- 
shooter,"  and  an  adviser.  He  would  also 
be  a  point  of  contact  for  consiuner  rep- 
resentatives in  their  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Government.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  specifications  of  the  job  are 
yet  to  be  drawn,  and  will,  indeed,  be 
drawn  by  experience.  But  the  creation 
of  this  post  i.s  an  imaginative  and  prom- 
ising innovation,  and  we  will  watch  the 
performance  of  the  Consumer  Counsel 
with  Interest  and  high  expectation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  consumer  message  sent  up  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  calls  for  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  people  from  the  hazards  of  radi- 
ation from  the  products  of  modem  tech- 
nology. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  President 
is  talking  about  more  than  the  radiation 
from  color  television  sets.  There  are  other 
typts  of  radiation  emitted  by  some  other 
electronic  devices  which  cause  just  as 
much  concern. 

For  example,  magnetic  radiation  of 
high  frequency  has  been  shown  capable 
of  inducing  temperature  change,  changes 
in  the  eye,  and  interference  with  the 
nervous  system.  How  much  change  and 
how  much  damage,  we  do  not  know.  The 
experimental  data  on  animals  are  incom- 
plete. 

Again,  .some  electronic  devices  may 
produce  sound  frequencies  beyond  the 
normal  hearing  range  of  the  human  ear. 
The  ix)ssible  effects,  in  my  opinion,  merit 
a  thorough  study. 

I  think  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  re- 
search and  investigations  relating  to  the 
health  hazards  from  electronic  prod- 
ucts— and  for  the  development  of  stand- 
ards to  control  these  hazards.  I  support 
the  President's  request,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  take  prom.pt  and  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  consumer  message  speaks  for 
every  American  citizen  in  demanding 
greater  justice  for  the  American  wage 
earner  and  his  family. 

Our  sprawling  and  complex  commer- 
cial network  is  a  haven  for  the  unscru- 
pulous—and a  constant  threat  to  the 
honest  buyer.  The  day  has  long  since 
past  when  we  could  view  with  equanim- 
ity the  problems  faced  by  the  con- 
sumer in  the  marketplace. 

This  administration  and  the  last  two 
Congresses  have  struck  great  blows  for 
the  consumer.  In  the  past  three  years 
no  less  than  eight  major  consumer  pro- 
tection items  have  been  passed — from 
wholesome  meat  to  truth  in  packaging. 
Yet,  as  the  President  has  recognized. 
the  consumer  still  finds  himself  besieged 
by  the  shady  dealer,  the  negligent  opera- 
tor and  the  vague  promise. 


The  American  consumer  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  fish  and  poultry 
he  buys  will  endanger  his  family's 
health;  he  must  rely  on  product  war- 
ranties which  often  contain  fullsome 
but  empty  promises;  he  might  take  out 
car  Insurance — only  to  find  it  costly,  to 
find  his  claims  delayed,  or  to  discover 
his  coverage  completely  cancelled. 

The  American  consumer  may  pay  for 
an  expensive  color  television — to  iearn 
it  may  emit  hazardous  radiation;  or  be 
defrauded  by  slick  sales  r.ic!:cts  which 
betray  his  confidence. 

The  message  sets  forth  many  admir- 
able legislative  goals  for  the  SOlh  Con- 
gress. It  proposes  wholesome  poultry  and 
fish  acts;  asks  for  a  study  to  streamline 
and  modernize  our  automobile  insurance 
system;  and  moves  to  crack  down  on 
radiation  hazards  from  common  con- 
sumer items. 

Moreover,  the  message  requests  in- 
creased powers  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  end  sales  deception;  and 
announces  a  plan  to  establish  a  Coun- 
sel for  the  Consumer  to  plead  the  con- 
sumer's case  in  the  courts,  agencies,  and 
halls  of  government. 

The  President's  consumer  message 
presents  many  sweeping  reforms — but 
they  are  all  necessary  to  sweep  the  vcars 
01  neglect  and  apathy. 

The  American  consumer  i.-;  arou.srd  and 
anf^ry  over  mistreatment  Contrejs  caii 
help  this  mightily  by  ^ctaig  lapidlv— 
and  favorably — on  these  pro!Xi.5al.s.  Con- 
gress must  rise  to  the  challenge— I  am 
confident  it  will. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for  propos- 
ing additional  legislation  to  help  insure 
the  purity  of  food  Americans  eat. 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
provided  the  American  consumer  with 
what  the  President  termed  a  "landmark" 
in  consumer  protection— a  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  to  insure  that  all  of  the  Nation's 
meat  supply  meets  the  high  standards  of 
Federal  inspection  which  is  a  model  for 
the  world. 

This  se,ssion  of  Congress  faces  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  same  stand- 
ards of  wholesomeness  for  our  Nation's 
poultry  supply. 

The  Wholesome  Poultry  .Act.  proposed 
Tuesday  by  President  Johnson,  provides 
for  Federal  technical  and  finanical  as- 
sistance to  States  setting  up  adequate 
poultry-inspection  systems,  and  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  inspection  responsibili- 
ties in  those  States  which  do  not  estab- 
lish adequate  inspection.  It  would  also 
provide  additional  control  and  authority 
over  marketing  channels  through  which 
unsafe  poultry  may  reach  the  American 
consimier. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
■Wholesome  Poultry  Act  in  the  version 
proposed  by  the  administration — which 
is  a  major  step  forward.  By  scrutinizing 
the  facts  developed  through  hearings  on 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Act,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  certain  refinements  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  are  appropriate. 
Again,  the  President's  efforts  in  en- 
couraging the  Congress  to  enact  this  im- 
portant new  consumer  safeguard  merits 
the  gratitude  of  every  American. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  private  calendar. 


E.  F.  FORT.  CORA  LEE  FORT  COR- 
BETT,  AND  W.  R.  FORT 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2601) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Fort,  Cora  Lee  Fo.  t 
Corbett,  and  W.  R,  Foit, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.icction  to 
the   pic-scnt   con.sidei'ation   of   the   bill? 

Mr.  TAT^COTT,  Mr.  HALL,  and  Mr, 
MOORE  objected,  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  CommU- 
tcc  on  the  Judiciaiv, 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8001 » 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat*OM 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous conscrt  that  this  bill  be  pa.ssed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  jicntltnian  from  Iowa? 

There  wr.s  no  objection. 


SECOND  LT.  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  632.5) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler 

The  fPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con-iueration  of  the  hill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


DR.  ANGEL  REALTD.  ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
ANGEL  REAUD  RAMOS  IZQUIERDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  503)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Anccl  Reaud.  als^  known 
as  Avael  Rcaud  Ramos  Izquierdo. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  preiudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  f:om  Cali- 
fornia'.' 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4386 » 
for  the  rehef  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tD 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tlrere  was  no  objection. 


JOSE  BERNARDO  GARCIA,  M.D. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  8257) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bernardo  Garcia, 
doctor  of  medicine. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill,  H.R.  8257. 
Calendar  No.  266,  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ARTHUR  JEJROME  OLINGER    A 
MINOR 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  S  155'  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Ollnger,  a 
minor  by  his  next  friend,  his  father. 
George  Henry  Olinser  and  George  Henry 
Olmser.  individually 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'^ 

There  was  no  objection 


JOHN  W    ROGERS 

The  Cleik  called  the  bill  S  1580-  for 
the  relief  of  John  W  Rogers 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous coi^sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri' 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


DWAYNE   C     COX    AND   WILLIAM   D 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  2281' 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D   Martin. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES   B    FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  2288' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  B    Franklin. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous conser.t  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  pre'udice 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 


MR   .AND  MRS  JOHN  F  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  4936' 
In:  the  relief  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John  F. 
F'lentes. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
!!K)us  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
'.iver  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
-Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EL    TOWNLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  113811 
for  the  relief  of  E  L  Townley. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Mis- 
souri' 

There  was  no  objection 


CHESTER   E    DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S  233'  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E  Davis. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^jentieman  from  Mis- 
souri .' 

There  was  no  objerrion 


JOSEPH  M   HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M    Hepworth. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.<;t  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Theie  was  no  objection 


ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  7210' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.s.sed  over  without  promdice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia' 

There  was  no  obiection 


JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  4058 1 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Brick  Co 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  [ireiudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia.' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obtection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK 
EXTENSION 


.■\CT 


Mr  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  993  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.    Res.    993 

Re-iolved.  That  upun  tlie  .adoption  of  this 
resolution  il  shall  be  In  order  lo  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H  R 
6649 1  to  .imend  the  Export-Import  Bank  .-^ct 
of  1945.  .IS  amended,  to  shorten  the  name  of 
the  Bank,  to  extend  for  five  ye.irs  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise Its  functions,  to  increase  the  Banks 
lending  authority  and  its  authurlty  to  issue, 
against  fractional  reserves,  export  credit  in- 
surance and  guarantees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses .Vfter  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 


exceed  two  hours  it  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranklni; 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  "H  Banic- 
ing  .iiid  Currency,  the  bill  -shall  lie  read  for 
amendment  under  the  tive-mUmle  rule  At 
the  conclusion  af  tlie  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  .imendment.  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  tlie  House  with 
such  amendments  a*  may  have  been  adopted. 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  .separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  .imendment  that 
may  have  been  adopted  in  the  Conimut<^  o.^ 
the  Whole  to  any  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  reported  irom  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  The  previous  cjues- 
tion  shall  be  considered  .us  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  theret^j  to  tinal  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions .'\fter  the  p.vssage  of  HR  6649.  it  .shall 
be  m  order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the 
.Speakers  table  the  bill  S  1155  and  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  .ifter  the  enacting  clause  of 
.said  .Senate  bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  contained  in  H  R  6649  ;is  passed 
by  the  House 

Mr  ROLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
tornia  !  Mr  Smith  I  Pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  favor  the  adoption  of 
this  nile  I  believe  that  the  House  should 
adopt  It.  making  the  con.sideration  of  the 
bill  H  R  6649  in  order  But  I  should  ad- 
vi.se  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  that  the 
circumstances  are  somewhat  unu.sual. 

The  original  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  occurred  in 
May  of  last  year  No  request  was  made 
for  a  nile  until  the  fall.  Initially  the 
Rules  Committee  refu.sed  to  grant  a  rule, 
and  then  becau.se  of  the  obvious  i)Oten- 
tial  impact  on  foreign  affairs,  the  Rules 
Committee  agreed  to  reconsider  its  nega- 
tive vote  on  the  subject,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  matter  would  not  come 
up  last  year  but  would  come  up  this  year 
if  a  rule  were  granted. 

In  the  interim,  as  I  understand,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
met  and  agreed  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  language  that  is  contained  in  the  bill 
which  will  be  before  us  when  this  rule 
is  adopted,  I  hope. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  should 
be  made  clear,  and  that  is  this  is  the 
most  open  rule  m  my  experience.  It  pro- 
vides not  only  for  the  usual  paiiiamen- 
taiy  situation  where  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  would  be  .subject  to  a  separate 
vote  when  we  would  move  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  Hou.se.  but 
It  al.so  provides  that  if  a  substitute  is 
offered  and  that  substitute  is  then 
amended,  those  amendments  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stitute will  be  subject  to  .separate  votes 
in  the  House  This,  as  I  understand,  is 
made  nece-ssaiy  by  the  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

I  should  further  say.  as  I  uttderstand. 
the  situation  may  have  chaniicd.  It  .seems 
to  have  changed  rather  rapidly  on  this 
matter.  There  is  probably  going  to  be 
.some  kind  of  conflict  between  this  body 
and  another  body  over  the  final  result. 
and  I  lu^deistand  that  there  is  still  .some 
conflict  within  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  question. 

I  believe  that  the  rule  .should  be 
adopted.  I  believe  that  the  issue  should 
be  debated    But  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
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describe  in  more  detail  than  I  usually  do 
the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  the 
rule.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  may  I  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
on  the  extremely  able  presentation  he 
has  made  of  this  (omplicated  rule. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  '•  aow  that  I  need  to 
say  anything  else,  but  I  did  wish  to  fol- 
low through  with  this  statement.  The 
rule.  House  Resolution  993,  provides  for 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate to  consider  the  bill  H.R.  6649,  en- 
titled "The  Export-Import  Hank  Exten- 
sion Act." 

The  bill  and  the  report  which  you  have 
in  front  of  you  vcu-  r-iiorted  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Bank'irr  rnd  Currency  last 
Mav  n,  1967.  So  if  you  read  the  various 
minority  and  additicnal  views  in  that 
l)articular  report,  in  my  judgment  they 
will  not  apply  to  what  we  are  going  to 
consider  later  on  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Alter  the  bill  was  leK'Orted  out  you  will 
recall  that  some  objection  arose  over  a 
contemplated  S50  million  loan  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fiat  plant  and  U.S. 
machine  tools  which  were  to  be  used,  I 
believe,  by  the  Fiat  i^lant  in  Russia.  Some 
objection  aro.se  with  the  result  that  It 
wont  back  to  the  committee  and  they 
gave  it  further  consideration  later  on, 
and  then  reported  on  November  2,  1967, 
a  draft  of  amendments  to  H.R.  6649.  This 
draft  of  amendments  has  been  presented 
here  in  this  form  which  you  all  have. 

As  I  understand,  once  we  get  into  the 
Committee  oi  the  Whole  House,  this  will 
be  OiTered  as  an  amendment. 

Normally  a  rule  provides  that  this  is  a 
substitute  because  it  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  bill  itself  and  the  original  language 
stricken  out,  and  this  is  in  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  we  then  make  that  in  order. 
But  in  this  instance  the  substitute  is  not 
in  as  yet,  and  it  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment,  and  amendments  can  be 
offered  to  that  particular  amendment 
if  it  is  adopted. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems,  or  one  of 
the  additional  matters  that  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  is 
this.  In  tho  fir.'^t  place,  now.  this  particu- 
lar hill  will  cxtrnd  for  5  years  the  period 
in  which  tho  Bank  will  operate,  and  it 
will  increase  the  additional  funds  from 
S9  5  billion  to  approximately  ?13  billion, 
and  then  the  language  .sets  forth  certain 
prohibitions  against  extending  the  credit 
in  connection — 

with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by  a 
national  or  agency  of  any  nation 

I  A)  which  engaees  in  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otherwise,  with  .\rmed  Forces  of  the 
United  States:   or 

iBi  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  i  not  including  chartering, 
licensing.  <  r  sales  by  nonwhoUy  owned  busi- 
ness enterprises!  goods,  supplies,  mllit.^ry  as- 
FiHancc.  or  advisers  to  a  nation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A) ; 

nor  shall  the  Bank  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase  by 
.iny  nation  (or  national  or  agency  thereof)  of 
any  product  which  Is  to  be  used  principally 
by  or  In  a  nation  described  in  subpvaragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  — 


This  is  what  I  particularly  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members — 
except  that  \X  the  appropvrlate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  reported  to  their  respective  Houses  their 
determination  that  any  transaction  would  t>e 
in  the  n,ationai  Interest  then  after  thirty  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  last  of  such  reports  the 
prohibitions  of  this  paragraph  .shall  not 
apply  to  that  transaction. 

This  causes  me  a  little  concern,  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  going  to  reix)rt.  I  do  not 
know  what  a  report  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House  mean.s.  I  simnly  would  like  it  as 
tied  down.  Does  this  mean  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI, 
can  simply  make  a  1 -minute  si>eech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  can  sny,  •J 
do  hereby  report  to  the  Hou.se  of  Repie- 
sentatives  a  certain  proposed  loan  by  the 
Export-Import  BanL  is  in  the  national 
interest,"  and  that  mean.;  30  day.s  alier 
that — what  action  do  we  take? 

My  thought  is  if  we  are  to  ha\e  a  re- 
port, we  ought  to  have  an  offirial  report 
filed  with  the  official  committ" — maybe 
the  Rules  Committee — and  Iiave  it  come 
down  one  way  or  another.  Tliat  i.:  not 
spelled  out. 

I  think  in  most  cases  it  lias  been  left 
to  the  President  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  national  interest.  I  do 
not  see  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  mis- 
statement, but  I  believe  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  change  that  particular  language 
in  the  substitute  that  will  be  offered  as 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Californin.  I  yie'd  to  tho 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
the  gentleman  feel  about  changing  that? 
If  we  leave  it  up  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees,  there  is  no  good 
way  to  pin  down  responsibility.  We  are 
leaving  it  to  too  many  people.  However 
if  we  leave  it  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple just  as  we  are,  he  has  the  respon- 
sibility. Does  the  gentleman  not  think  we 
ought  to  give  consideration  to  changing 
this  provision  as  I  indicate,  leaving  it  up 
to  the  President  and  charging  him  with 
full  responsibility,  and  then  we  will  know- 
where  the  responsibility  is? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  much  rather  leave  it  as  the  intent 
is,  so  that  the  House  and  Senate  can  act 
on  it.  I  am  simply  suggesting  the  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  clarified,  so  everybody 
will  know  what  happens  from  a  report. 
If  the  committee  of  the  gentleman  de- 
cides to  take  action  and  report  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  that  in  this  instance,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman, it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  bring  it  in  and  present 
it  here  and  put  it  in  the  Record,  yhen 
we  see  it  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and.  unless  some  action  is  taken  within 
30  days,  that  will  prevail. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  action  should 
be  taken.  If  there  is  a  report,  how  are 
we  going  to  get  a  vote  on  it?  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  so  no  Mem- 
ber is  misled. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  it  needs  clarification.  It  is  not 
completely  clear  as  it  is. 

I  agree  it  should  be  clarified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  say  in  conclusion  that  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  .seen  a  rule  like  this.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Members  will  be  on 
the  floor  and  will  pay  attention,  becau.se 
we  get  into  this  Ea.st-West  trade,  as  to 
which  resolutions  iiave  been  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  have  a  select  committee. 
Some  of  us  believe  we  ought  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  it.  We  do  not  want  to  let  this 
bill  po  through  to  in  nny  way  defeat  the 
purjjoses  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
many  i^roblems  we  have  internationally 
today  thrcuphout  the  world. 

With  this  uirquc  i^roceduie  I  iiope  WJ 
can  all  follow  the  debate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  tho  lule  bein'i 
adopted,  and  I  reserve  tliC  icn'aindc'-  i.f 
my  time. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
pre.  icus  question  on  the  resolution. 

Tho  ijrevious  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l.iid  on  the 
t-'blo. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  IIou.se  resolve  itself  into  tho 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hrju.se  on  tho 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H  R  6049  i ,  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amrne'.ed.  f  .shonn  tho  name  of  th'^ 
Cnnk.  lo  pxt.end  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authsrized  to 
exerci.se  its  functions,  to  incrca.se  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  aj- 
thority  to  issue.  at?ain.st  fractional  rt- 
.'erves.  oxrort  creoit  insurance  and 
:-uarantfe.s.  and  for  other  jjurposes. 

Tho  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gent'etnan  foin 
Texas. 

Tiie  motion  was  aareod  to 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    'F    THF    WHOI.R 

Accordingly  tho  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.sc 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  C649.  with  Mr. 
L.^NDRUM  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  uiianimous  consent,  the  first  re;;d- 
ina  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tho  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patma\  I 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Win- 
N.4I.L!  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill  which  will  be  offered 
for  the  committee  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
when  we  had  32  members,  one  short  of 
the  33  we  should  have  on  the  committee. 
The  vote  was  26  for  the  substitute  and 
only  two  against. 

We  have  for  consideration  H.R.  6649. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  The  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  held  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  April  of  1967.  when  we 
heard  extensive  tectimony  from  Harold 
P.  Lander.  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Bank,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
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other  agencies.  The  committee  reported 
favorably  upon  the  bill,  with  a  minor 
amendment,  on  May  II,  1967. 

Subsequent  to  that  date,  the  c;^m- 
mittee  twice  resumed  henrinkis  on  tlie 
bill,  first  in  July  to  con.sider  Eximbank  s 
financing  of  ex^wrts  of  defense  articles 
and  services,  and  attain  in  September  tj 
consider  the  effect  of  certain  amend- 
ments which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
other  body  in  passing;  tr.e  c  impanion  bill 
in  August.  These  relate  to  Eximbank 
.support  of  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tries and  to  countries  whose  governments 
furnish  goods  and  supplies  to  countries 
with  which  we  are  engaged  in  armed 
conflict.  Following  these  supplementary 
hearings,  the  committee  adopted  its  own 
amendments  to  H  R  6649  which  took 
i:ito  consideration  the  testimony  gath- 
ered at  the  hearings.  The  rule  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  in  late  Novem- 
ber to  HR  6649  provides  that  the  c  im- 
mittee  amendments,  totiether  with  the 
bill  originally  reported,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
t:'.o  origir.al  bill  On  January  15.  1968.  I 
in.st-rted  in  the  Rei  ord  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  plus  committee  amendment.s.  in 
the  nature  of  a  .substitute 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  make  the 
pouit  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  count. 

Thirty-emht  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum   The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
louini'  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names 

(Roll  No.  18! 

Anderson.  Ford.  Rees 

Tenn  William  D  Relnecke 

Blatnik  Fulton,  Tenn  Resiilck 

Burleson  ntarney  Rosenthal 

Celler  Hansen,  Idaho  Rostenkowakl 

Cn.irlC  Harsha  Rumsfeld 

OlAusen.  H.i-*l{!n3  St   Onge 

Don  H  Hebert  Slices 

Ceveland  Huw;ird  Smith.  Otl.i 

Cramer  rHun-i.ite  Taft 

Davis.  Wis  Jones,  Ala  Turk 

Di»;gs  Kiepp«  t'Uman 

Dora  Kornegay  Vanik 

Edwaris.  Calif    Io.-m?,  Md  Wilson. 

Everett  .Vl.iii.lii.-U  Charles  H 

Fallon  Muriasjiiu  Wright 

Pi -.her  Mo*^ 

F'.ood  Pike 

Accordintily  the  Committee  rose ,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  LANDRfM  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, havint;  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H  R  6649,  and  findine^tself  without 
a  quorum  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  38J  M*^mbers  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  nanu-s  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  ijentleman  from  Texas  had 
the  floor,  and  had  consumed  2'^  minutes 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chaii-man.  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  bill  are  these: 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  5- 
voar  extension  of  Exlmbanks  life  The 
present  authority  of  the  Bank  to  enter 
into  new  commitments  expires  June  30. 
1968  This  would  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1973. 


Second,  the  bill  would  increase  Uie 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  Uisur- 
ance  which  the  Bank  may  have  out- 
■standlnt;  at  .any  one  time  Under  present 
law.  Eximbank  ls  authorized  to  have  total 
cotiimitmenla  outstanding  of  up  to  $9 
billion  The  proposj-d  amendment  would 
increase  this  ceiling  by  $4  5  billion,  to 
$13  .5  billion 

Third,  the  bill  would  inrrea.se  the 
amount  of  guaranlfes  ;uid  insurance 
which  the  Bank  may  have  outstanding 
on  a  fractionally  reserved  ba.sis  The 
present  law  provides  that  up  to  $3  Nlhon 
of  guarantees  and  insurance  may  be 
charged  on  a  25-percent  fractional  re- 
serve basis  against  the  overall  ceiling  on 
outstanding  commitments  to  which  I  re- 
fei  red  a  raonu-nt  awo  Tiie  bill  would  raise 
the  S2  billion  limitation  by  $1  5  billion,  to 
a  total  of  53  5  billion 

The  first  of  th^  two  amendments  which 
the  committee  later  approved  after  H  R. 
6649  was  originally  reported  would  pro- 
hibit the  Bank  from  extending  hmns, 
guarantees  or  insurance  in  connection 
with  exports  to.  or  exports  principally  for 
use  by  or  m,  a  nation  with  which  we  are 
engaged  in  armed  conflict.  diH-lared  or 
otherwise,  or  a  nation  which  furnishes, 
by  direct  governmental  action  goods. 
supplies,  militarv  assistance,  nr  advi.sers 
to  a  nation  with  which  we  are  enga^ied 
in  armed  conflict  As  discu.'isrd  during 
committee  con.sideration.  this  amend- 
ment would  only  atTecl  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  which  continue  to  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  alter  this  bill  be- 
comes law.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  is 
furnishing  goods  or  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam,  the  prohibition  would  preclude 
any  Eximbank  linancing  of  US  exports 
for  installation  by  the  Fiat  cumpanv  of 
Italy  in  the  automobile  manufacturing 
plant  which  Fiat  is  const ructin'.;  m  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  amendment  provides, 
however,  th.at  if  the  appr  'priate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  report 
to  their  respective  bodies  that  any  pro- 
posed transaction  covered  by  prohibitions 
would  be  m  the  national  interest,  then 
alter  30  days  have  elapsed  after  the  last 
of  such  reports  is  filed,  the  prohibitions 
-shall  not  apply  to  that  transaction. 

The  second  ma.)or  committee  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  Bank  from  par- 
ticipating in  tiie  credit  sale  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  to  any  eco- 
nomically less-developed  country,  unless 
the  President  determines — taking  into 
account  certain  s[)ecified  considera- 
tions— that  a  transaction  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  so  reports  to  the 
Congress  within  :iO  days  The  amend- 
ment i^oes  on  to  limit  to  7'j  percent  of 
the  Banks  lending  ceiling  the  total 
amount  of  loan.s,  u'uarantees,  and  insur- 
ance which  It  can  have  outstanding  at 
any  time  in  support  of  such  militarv-  .sales 
tj  less-developed  countries. 

That  is  the  principal  sub.stance  of  the 
bill  now  before  us.  Let  ine  put  it  in  its 
proper  perspective  by  reviewing  briefly 
the  history  and  optratun  of  the  Exp-art- 
Irnport  Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  originally 
created  by  .in  Executive  order  in  1934. 
will  begin  Its  35th  year  of  continuous 
oprrr.ti'-.!!  re>:t  wc'k.  Its  puipjse  is,  and 
always  has  been,  to  finance  the  export 


trade  of  the  United  States.  In  1945  the 
Bank  was  reorganized  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Government  and  chartered 
by  an  act  of  Congress — the  act  we  now 
propose  to  amend.  Congress  at  that 
time  authorized  the  Bank  to  have  com- 
mitments outstanding  of  S3  5  billion,  but 
placed  no  limitation  on  the  period  dur- 
ing which  it  could  do  business.  In  1947 
the  Bank's  a''t  'as  amended  to  provide 
a  terminal  dat.  1  June  30,  1953,  Since 
that  time  Eximbank  lias  operated  with 
periodic  5-year  extensions  granted  by 
the  Congress,  the  last  of  which  was  en- 
acted in  Augu.st  1963.  The  Bank  s  lend- 
ing authority  has  also  lieen  increased  at 
intervals  to  its  current  ceiling  of  $9  bil- 
lion. 

In  1961  Eximbank  was  authorized  'o 
issue  export  credit  m.surance  and  guar- 
antees, in  an  agt^regate  amount  not  to 
exceed  SI  billion,  uii  a  L'5-i>ercent  frac- 
tional reserve  basis.  This  authority  was 
mcreased  by  amendment  m  1963  to  the 
present  levt'l  of  S2  billion. 

As  I  have  indicated.  Eximbank  exists 
to  assist  in  financing  US.  exports.  It  has 
several  promams  to  carry  out  this  con- 
gressional mandate.  The  Bank  makes 
loans  directly  to  overseas  buyers  f>f 
American  goods  and  services;  it  both 
guarantees  and  insures  medium-term  ex- 
port credit  transactions,  and  insures 
sliort-term  transactions;  and  it  makes 
di.^count  liians  a:-aln.^l  export  debt  ob- 
Ugations  held  by  commercial  banks.  Ex- 
imbank's  direct  lending  operations  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  multinational  m- 
siitution^  enuaged  in  international  lend- 
ing; they  differ,  however,  in  that  Exim- 
bank's  activities  are  designed  solely  :o 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  iiromoting  U.S  exports.  In  its  insur- 
ance and  guarantee  programs.  Eximbank 
is  the  U-S.  counten>art  of  those  institu- 
tions in  other  industrial  countries  which 
provide  guarantees  and  insurance  to 
tlieir  exporters  against  the  commercial 
and  iwlitlcal  risks  of  overseas  sales. 
Since  success  in  today's  highly  competi- 
tive export  market  depends  more  now  on 
the  availability  of  credit  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Eximbank  con- 
stantly endeavors  to  provide  credit  as- 
sistance for  US.  exporters  on  terms  thai 
are  fully  competitive  with  those  made 
available  by  other  governments. 

.\  few  figures  will  nive  you  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  Eximbank's  assistance  to 
bur  exporters  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  will  also  show  thct  the  Bank 
has  been  operated  both  prudently  and 
profitably,  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer 

During  the  4  fiscal  years — 1964 
through  1967 — since  the  Bank  s  life  was 
last  extended.  Eximbank  has  authorized 
loans,  guarantees  and  insurance  tof^.l- 
ing  S9,4  billion.  Repayments  of  prin- 
cipal on  l:;ans  during  that  period 
amounted  to  some  SI. 9  billion,  and  gross 
eaiTun-is  irom  interest,  fees,  and  pre- 
miums agi-rei^ated  S744  million.  Exim- 
bank incurred  S269  million  in  interest 
and  financial  expense  and  S19  million 
in  operating  and  other  expense,  leavlnc 
bl56  million  of  net  income  available  for 
re.serves  and  dividends.  Of  this  amount 
S256  million  was  added  to  the  Bank'.- 
reserve  for  possible  losses,  which  now 
amounts  to  -Sll  billion,  and  S200  million 
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was  paid  in  dividends  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury— in  other  words,  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  Bank's  earnings,  after  payment  of 
interest  and  other  operating  expenses, 
have  been  running  in  excess  of  SlOO  mil- 
lion annually,  and  it  is  ppying  yearly 
dividends  of  S50  million  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  Bank  finances  its  operations  with 
it,s  capital  stock  of  $1  billion,  which  is 
held  by  the  Treasury,  and  with  its  re- 
tained earnings,  borrowings  from  the 
US,  Treasury,  and  the  sale  of  participa- 
tions in  loans  held  by  the  Bank. 

In  its  assistance  to  the  U.S.  export 
trade.  Eximbank  has  benefited  all 
parties  to  such  trade.  Tlie  Bank's  long- 
term  direct  loans  for  industrial  and 
other  projects  often  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  a  developing  country's 
economic  program.  On  the  U.S.  side,  the 
Bank  has  enabled  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  suppliers,  both 
large  and  small,  to  make  export  sales 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  lost  to 
foreign  competition.  The  obvious  results 
of  winning  such  sales  are  more  employ- 
ment for  American  workers  and  more 
revenue  for  American  firms. 

Of  special  significance  today,  however. 
Is  the  contribution  that  Eximbank-fi- 
nanced  exports  make  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  The  Bank's  loans  are  re- 
payable In  dollars  and  are  utilized,  al- 
most without  exception,  to  purchase  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  As  repayments  are 
received  under  the  loans,  the  receipts  of 
both  principal  and  interest  are  i-ecorded 
as  favorable  entries  in  the  balance  of 
payments  account.  These  receipts  are 
sizable.  Last  year,  for  example,  Exim- 
bank estimates  that  repayments  and  In- 
terest on  loans  made,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured by  the  Bank  contributed  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  the  credit 
side  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

The  Bank's  record  is  excellent  and  its 
management  deserves  praise  not  only  for 
its  prudence,  but  for  its  eflSciency  as  well. 
Although  Eximbank's  operations  in- 
volve billions  of  dollars  annually  they 
have  been  conducted  with  a  staff  which 
now  numbers  only  slightly  over  300  per- 
.sons.  The  losses  written  off  against  the 
Bank's  loans  and  net  claims  under  its 
guarantee  and  insurance  programs  have 
aggregated  only  $7.3  million  in  34  years. 
Although  the  Bank  has  other  protracted 
defaults  and  delinquencies,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  these  appears  to  be  ade- 
quately covered  by  the  reserves  accumu- 
lated from  the  Bank's  earnings  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  rec- 
ord clearly  Indicates  that  the  life  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  should  be  extended, 
and  that  it  should  be  provided  the  lend- 
ing authority  which  It  will  need  over  the 
next  5  years  to  continue  its  support  of 
U.S.  exports. 

In  detail,  the  amendments  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  adopted  by  the 
committee  in  H.R.  6649,  and  a  brief 
justification  for  each,  are  these: 

First,  5-year  extension  of  the  Bank's 
life:  The  proposed  amendment  to  extend 
the  date  through  which  Eximbank  may 
continue  to  exercise  its  fimctions  from 
June  30.  1968,  to  June  30.  1973.  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  past  practice  of  extensions 


in  5-year  increments.  In  1963.  when  the 
Bank's  authority  was  last  extended.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  did  not  complete 
action  on  the  legislation  until  almost  2 
months  after  the  statutory  life  of  the 
Bank  had  expired.  This  proved  disrup- 
tive both  to  Eximbank's  operations  and 
the  Nation's  exports.  We  should  not  let 
that  happen  again.  The  committee  be- 
lieves the  Congress  should  act  now  on 
this  bill  to  f.vold  any  interruptions,  such 
as  occurred  before,  in  the  Bank's  normal 
operation. 

Second.  Increase  in  the  Bank's  lending 
authority:  The  present  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance which  Eximbank  may  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  is  £9  billion. 
The  bill  would  increase  this  to  .S13.5  bil- 
lion. During  the  past  year  the  Bank  has 
experienced  a  very  sub.stantial  increase 
in  Its  business,  which  the  Bank  believes 
will  continue.  During  fiscal  year  1967 
Eximbank  gross  authorization.s  cf  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insui-ance  were  over  S3. 6 
billion,  an  Increase  of  68  percent  over 
fiscal  1966  and  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  business  the  Bank  has  ever 
done  in  1  year.  The  Bank  closeo  the  fis- 
cal year  with  total  charges  of  close  to 
S7.4  billion  against  the  $9  billion  ceilin?:, 
leaving  an  uncommitted  lending  author- 
ity of  only  $1,6  billion  which  has  since 
been  further  depleted. 

The  committee  has  provided  the  re- 
quested increase  of  $4.5  billion  in  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  to  a  total  of 
$13.5  billion. 

In  arriving  at  the  requested  $4.5  billion 
figure,  which  the  committee  has  allowed, 
Eximbank  studied  the  export  potential  in 
certain  key  industries  where  its  financing 
has  been  and  promises  to  be  especially 
useful  and  has  concluded  that  significant 
export  increases  in  the  years  ahead  may 
be  reasonably  expected  in  Industries 
where  U.S.  technology  gives  us  leader- 
ship. The  aircraft  industry  is  today's 
outstanding  example,  but  nuclear  electric 
power  and  telecommunications  also  pro- 
vide outstanding  growth  potential  for 
v.'hich  the  increased  authority  will  be 
needed. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  testimony 
before  the  committee  made  clear  that  in 
calculating  the  $4.5  billion  figure  the 
Bank  did  not  give  special  consideration 
to  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  since  this 
category  of  exports  has  represented  such 
a  very  small  portion — less  than  2  per- 
cent— of  the  Bank's  annual  authoriza- 
tions. Mr.  Linder  has  also  testified  that 
the  $4.5  billion  Increase  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  5  years  even  if  the  Bank 
should  authorize  no  more  credits  to  fi- 
nance military  exports. 

Third,  increase  In  the  Bank's  author- 
ity to  issue  guarantees  and  insurance 
against  fractional  reserves:  The  Bank's 
act  authorizes  it  to  charge  guarantees 
and  Insurance,  In  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2  billion  outstanding  at 
any  one  time,  on  a  25-percent  fractional 
reserve  basis  against  the  Banks  overall 
lending  authority.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  this  section  of  the  act  would  In- 
crease the  $2  billion  limitation  by  SI. 5 
billion,  to  $3.5  billion. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1967  the  amount  of 
guarantees   and   insurance    under    this 


provision  was  approximately  $1.6  billion, 
not  far  from  the  statutoiT  $2  billion  cell- 
ing. The  requested  Increase  Is  not  In  ad- 
dition to,  but  rather  is  included  In,  the 
total  $4.5  billion  Increase  requested  in 
the  Bank's  lending  authority. 

Fourth,  change  In  the  name  of  the 
Bank:  Tlie  original  bill  proposed  that 
the  name  of  the  Bank  be  altered  from 
the  present  "Export-Import  Bank  of 
Wa.shington"  to  the  simpler  title  of 
"Export-Import  Bank."  The  words  "of 
Washington"  were  initially  part  of  the 
Bank's  title  when  the  Bank  was  Incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1934.  When  the  Export- 
Irnix)rt  Bank  Act  of  194^1  was  enacted 
such  incorporation  ceased  but  the  title 
was  left  unchanged. 

The  committee  amendment  changes 
the  name  of  the  Bank  to  the  "Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States."  The 
committee  felt  that  the  Bank's  name 
should  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
.similarly  named  institutions  in  other  na- 
tions. Tlie  bill  passed  by  the  other  body 
is  in  agreement  with  the  committee's 
iwsition. 

Increase  in  payments  for  members  of 
the  Bank's  Advisory  Committee :  The  bill 
would  also  amend  the  Bank's  act  to 
bring  payments  to  members  of  its  Ad- 
visory Committee  into  line  with  pay- 
ments to  other  consultants.  The  act  calls 
for  an  Advisory  Committee  comprised  of 
nine  members  broadly  representative  of 
production,  commerce,  finance,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor,  who  are  to  be  paid  a  per 
diem  allowance  and  travel  expenses  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  Committee. 
These  are  usually  1-day  meetings,  held 
twice  a  year.  Although  the  members  are 
eminent  in  their  respective  fields,  they 
are  paid  per  diem  at  rates  fixed  in  1954 
that  are  well  below  what  the  Bank  is 
authorized  to  pay  ordinary  consultants. 

Under  the  proposed  aniendment  the 
Bank  will  be  authorized  to  pay  Advisory 
Committee  memt>ers  such  amounts  as 
Civil  Service  laws  and  regulations  may 
pennit  from  time  to  time.  As  of  today. 
the  compensation  for  Advisory  Commit- 
tee members  would  be  $100  a  day  plus 
S16  for  subsistence  and  related  expenses, 
instead  of  $50  and  $10,  respectively,  as 
now  provided. 

Sixth,  restrictions  on  Eximbank  financ- 
ing of  exports  to  or  for  use  in  countries 
whose  governments  furnish  supphes  to 
other  countries  with  which  we  are  In  con- 
flict: As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  to  prohibit 
Eximbank  from  assisting  exports  to,  or 
principally  for  use  by  or  in,  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  armed  conflict,  or  countries  which 
furnish,  and  I  quote,  "by  direct  govern- 
mental action — not  including  chartering 
licensing  or  sales  by  nonwholly  owned 
business  enterprises — goods,  supplies, 
military  assistance  or  ad'visers."  to  a  na- 
tion with  which  we  are  in  armed  conflict. 
At  the  present  moment,  of  course,  the 
country  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  is  North  Vietnam. 

This  amendment  covers  the  same 
ground  as  amendments  now  contained  In 
S.  1155.  The  committee  amendment, 
however,  attempts  to  answer  questions 
which  have  been  raised  as  to  what  con- 
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sUtut«  and  Is  covered  by  government 
action"'  in  the  Senate  bill  Our  amend- 
ment requires  •direct  governmental  ac- 
tion "  and  excludes  soich  activities  iia  the 
Issuance  of  export  licenses  or  export 
liuarantpcs  and  insurance,  salfs  by  busi- 
ness enterprises  not  wholly  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  the  use  of  vessels  and 
alrcnift  registered  under  the  laws  .>f  a 
particular  country  to  trar.':iJ-)rt  nonKov- 
erriment  cargoes  The  desire  here  was. 
in  effect,  to  cover  only  Curntnuni.st  coun- 
tries which  continue  to  trade  '.vith  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  leave  untouched  current 
extensive  U  S  trude  n  lations  w.th  non- 
Communist  countries,  as  well  as  com- 
munist countries  nut  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  The  amendment  provides  fur- 
ther, however,  that  if  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  de- 
termine that  a  particular  transaction 
sublPCt  to  the  prohibition  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  iind  report  :svich  find- 
ing to  their  respective  bodies.  Eximbank 
may  oo««ummate  the  trarisaction  30  days 
after  wtch  reports  have  l)een  filed 

Seventh,  restriction  on  financing  arms 
sale.s  to  developing  countrie.s  The  com- 
mittee amendment  prohibits  Kxunbank 
from  participating  .n  flnancinR  credit 
sales  of  defen.se  articles  and  services  to 
economically  less-developed  countries,  as 
defined  fur  purposes  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax,  unless  the  Prtsident 
determmes  that  .such  participation  would 
be  in  the  national  intere.^t  and  reports 
-sUch  determinatidii  within  30  days  to  the 
Sei'.ate  and  House  of  Representatives 
The  amendment  specifies  that  in  making 
such  determuiation  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  among  other  consid- 
erations, the  national  interest  m  avoid- 
ing arms  races  among  countries  nut  di- 
rectly menaced  by  the  .Soviet  Union  or 
by  Comminist  China;  m  avoiding  arm- 
mg  military  dictators  wiio  are  denying 
social  progress  to  then  own  [XKiples.  and 
in  avoiding  expenditures  by  developing 
countries  of  .scarce  foreign  exchange 
needed  for  peaceful  economic  progress. 
It  further  provides  that  in  no  event  shall 
the  Bank  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  moie  than  7'j  percent  of  its  total 
lending  authority  in  the  form  uf  loans, 
guarantees,  or  insurance  relating  to  arms 
sales  to  countries  which  the  Banks 
Board  of  Directors  deteriniiies  are  less 
developed. 

I  .shall  not  detail  m  lius  .ummary  the 
lusltjry  of  Eximbank  participation  with 
•-he  Department  of  Defence  in  financing 
credit  smiles  of  military  etiuipment  to  the 
le.ss-developed  countries  because  I  be- 
lieve that  tile  matter  w:)s  fully  covered 
and  debated  in  Uus  body  ia.st  year  during 
consideration  of  both  the  \'M1  Foreign 
.^id  .\uthonzation  .\ct  and  the  fiscal  1U68 
Foreign  Aid  Appropnations  Act. 

Since  1962  the  Export-Imiwrt  Bank 
has  been  financing  arms  sales  "o  tlie  iri- 
dustnaJized  countries  under  its  regular 
lending  program  The  Bank  hsis  author- 
ized some  51  !26  billion  of  such  credits 
to  creditworthy  countries  in  Europe  and 
Oceania.  Since  1965  the  Bank  has  also 
provided  .some  $604  million  in  credit  for 
arms  <iales  to  less-developed  countries 
under  DOD  ijuarantees.  The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  provides  for  the  ter- 
mmaiion   as   of   June   30,    1968.   of   tbe 


DOD  guarantee  authority  and  the  DOD 
lerolving  fund  which  support.s  t.he  .:uar- 
antees.  The  committee  amendment 
would  permit  Eximbank  to  continue  to 
finance  arms  .sales  to  the  less-developed 
countries  under  their  regular  lending 
programs  only  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  It  would  be  m  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Bank  to  do  so. 
While  the  (.'ommittei^  ha.s  thus  provided 
some  lU'xibility  m  th'^  Bank  s  IcfUslation 
for  such  future  arms  sales  financing,  we 
must  presume,  of  course,  that  without  a 
Defense  Department  t'uarantee  any  such 
loans  would  have  to  meet  the  i;eneral 
eriteria  appropriate  fur  all  Eximbank 
credit    tran.sactions 

The  Committee  iias  rcc  ivtd  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  programs  and  its  request  for  an  ex- 
tension of  life  and  increase  in  lending 
authority  from  a  numb«-r  of  agencies, 
businesses,  and  trade  ass<jciaLions  repre- 
sentm  T  an  impressive  portion  of  the 
businesa  community. 

I  would  stress  again  that  the  Bank's 
exlstins:  proesams  ciintnbuted  .si::;nifi- 
cantly  to  the  favorable  side  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  I.  therefore,  urge 
prompt  ac'ion  on  your  Committee's 
recommendations  as  contained  in  H  R. 
tl649  in  order  that  the  Bank  may  be  able 
to  continue  to  cmduct  its  operation.s  in 
an  orderly  manner.  The  Bank  is  now 
Retting  imcomfortably  close  to  the  statu- 
tnn,'  dollar  ceiling  on  its  commitments. 
If  we  do  not  act  now  the  Bank  will  be 
fd'ced  to  slow  down  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  autiionze  the 
credits  essential  for  U  S  exports  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for 
the  ')  vears  ahead 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the 
vrenllcman  vielri? 

Mr  PATMAN  I  Meld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GKOSS  .\re  there  copies  of  the 
frentleman  .i  proposed  substitute  avail- 
able? 

Mr  PATMAN  That  is  in  the  Record 
for  January  \b  Here  i.s  a  copy  the  gentle- 
man may  have,  if  !ic  wants  one  now. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
nayself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  both 
to  the  bill  orntinally  reported  out  by  our 
conrimittee  last  May  and  to  the  rommittee 
substitute  to  be  otiered  at  tiie  conclusion 
of  ueneral  debate  I  do  so  reluctantly  be- 
cause I  have  been  a  consistent  and  viko:«- 
ous  .supvjt'iter  of  the  Exjioi  t-Impoit 
Bank  ever  .since  I  have  \xcn  m  Congress. 

The  history  of  H  R  6649  is  an  interest- 
ing one  and  one  that  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  acquainted  with.  'You 
will  notice  that  the  bill  belore  you  was 
onginally  reported  lavuiably  by  tlie 
Banking  and  Cuirency  Coniinitiec  in  t  x- 
acily  ttie  form  requested  by  tlie  adniui- 
istralion  .\  majority  of  the  committee 
last  May  voted  by  an  18  to  14  margin 
a*;ainst  the  F^no  amendment  and  thereby 
endorsed  the  Jolmson  admini.strations 
aggressive  endorsement  of  Exim  ci  edits 
to  Communist  countries. 

Shortly  after  the  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported, tlie  minoiity  learned  that  the 
Eximbank  has  been  for  many  years  .se- 
cretly in  llie  business  of  supplying  ci-edits 
for  arms  sales>  botii  to  developed  and  un- 


derdeveloped countries.  As  a  result  of 
these  revelations,  the  committee  held 
further  hearings  and  reported  out  a  sub- 
^tltute  amendment  to  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill 

The  minority  will  have  three  amend- 
ments, all  uf  which  I  urgently  hope  the 
Hou.se  will  overwhelmingly  support.  All 
three  are  reasonable  amendments  and 
would  restore  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
some  measure  of  the  scope  of  operation.s 
for  which  It  was  originally  intended. 

On  the  question  of  arms  credit  sales, 
there  seems  to  he  general  agreement  on 
both  .sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  Exim- 
bank fiagrantly  violated  section  9  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  uf  1945  which 
states: 

Tlie  Export-Import  Bank  of  Waahlngton 
.shall  traiiMTUt.  to  the  Congress  annually  .i 
complete  .md  Uetalled  repurt  uf  its  opera- 
tions. 

In  its  1966  annual  report,  the  Export- 
Imixjrt  Bank  failed  to  disclose  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  was  underwriting  arms 
sales  throughout  the  world.  A.s  a  matter 
of  fact,  .since  1962  the  Eximbank  had 
authorized  loans  totaling  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion to  a.ssist  in  financing  mihtary  ex- 
ixtrts  and  approximately  30  percent  of 
these  credits,  or  more  than  $600  million 
were  for  .secret  "Country  X"  loans  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  In  our  origi- 
nal hearings  early  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  made 
absolutely  no  mention  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Eximbank  was  Involved  In 
arms  sales.  At  our  subsequent  hearings 
in  July,  when  confronted  with  this  fact, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  said  that  he 
previously  had  not  mentioned  tliis  but 
would  have  'had  the  question  arisen.' 
Can  you  imagine  that?  When  hardly  a 
Memix^r  of  Congress  knew  the  extent  to 
which  the  Eximbank  was  involved  in 
.secret  arms  deals,  members  of  our  com- 
mittee were  expected  to  ask  a  question 
on  something  that  had  been  concealed 
from  them  for  many  years. 

Can  you  imagine.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
would  hapiJen  to  a  private  bank  in  this 
country  if  a  \er>-  large  percentage  of  its 
total  lending  activity  were  hidden  in  an- 
nual reix>rts  under  the  category  of  'mis- 
cellaneous Items'  ?  Some  members  of  our 
committee  con.sidered  past  Eximbank 
annual  reports  as  bordering  on  fraud  and 
I  am  not  i^'omg  to  argue  very  vigorously 
aeainst  .such  a  term. 

We  should  also  recall  that  weapoiis 
financed  by  Eximbank  credits  went  to 
t)oth  sides  of  the  Middle  East  conflict 
of  last  Jime  and  it  would  probably  be  a 
certainty  that  a  good  deal  of  the  arms 
.supported  by  Fjombaiik  credits  lies  rust- 
in;;  on  the  Sinai  Desert  this  very  day. 
Elximbank  credits  also  financed  arms 
.slupmer.ts  to  African  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  If  Members  of  this  House 
a.e  apprehensive  v\  th.e  possibilities  of 
the  United  States  being  dragged  intj 
another  conllict  similar  to  Vietnam,  we 
should  begin  to  wonder  as  to  the  extent 
of  U  .s  arms  exports  to  an  area  such  as 
Latin  .\merica  where  one  nation  has  not 
fought  another  for  more  tiian  ,30  years. 
We  were  told  at  our  heaimgs  that  .such 
soi-hisiicated  weapons  as  late  model 
tanks  and  suiwrsonic  jet  aircralt  were 
needed   to   support   the   military   cfloil 
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against  Castro  subversion.  That  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  believe  if  one  is  to  take 
stock  in  our  .^"tate  Department  reports 
that  Castro  does  not  represent  a  threat 
to  hemispheric  security. 

The  committee  substitute  proposes 
that  the  prohibition  against  Eximbank 
credits  to  Communist  nations  can  be 
waived  if  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Congress  so  determines.  To  say  the  least, 
this  is  unique  language  and  as  far  as  I 
know  would  create  a  precedent  never  be- 
fore even  attempted.  To  me  it  is  com- 
jfletely  unsatisfactory  and  should  be 
f  liminated  from  the  sub.stitute  bill.  The 
Hou.se  should  take  a  forthripht  position 
iither  for  or  against  Eximbank  credits 
to  nations  supplying  North  Vietnam.  To 
straddle  the  fence  with  a  "maybe" 
clause  whereby  some  unnamed  commit- 
1  e  of  the  House  could  waive  the  prohibi- 
i.on  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  also 
olfcr  an  amendment  to  reduce  $1  billion 
from  the  proposed  increased  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Such 
a  reduction  can  be  easily  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  F-111  contract  cancellation 
for  the  proposed  $500  million  and  the 
])roposed  Eximbank  .subsidy  arrange- 
ment to  be  considered  by  Congress  later 
on  in  the  session  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's balancc-of-paymcnts  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  liistory  of  this  bill 
is  a  sorry  one.  Never  before' in  its  history 
lias  the  Export-Import  Bank  encotm- 
tered  such  difficulty  and  controversy  in 
connection  with  its  legislation.  Neverthe- 
less. I  think  those  who  administer  the 
Eximbank  deserve  our  criticism  for  hav- 
ing rather  arrogantly  taken  for  granted 
the  role  of  Congress  in  overseeing  its 
day-to-day  operations. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  House  will  lis- 
ten verj-  carefully  to  the  debate  on  the 
\arious  amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished pentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  sincerely  interested  in  tlie  balance- 
of-payments  problem  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  mentioned  that  problem  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  I  am  for  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  However.  I  cannot  recon- 
cile the  interest  of  the  pentlcman  in  the 
l}alance-of-payments  problem  and  his 
desire  to  reduce  by  $1  billion  the  amount 
of  funds  available  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  The  reasons  for  his  espousal  of 
these  reductions  would  result  in  the  in- 
ability of  the  Bank  to  help  out  in  our 
ijalance-of-payments  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  i^cntleman  from 
New  Jersey  must  remember  that  all  of 
the  money  which  is  lent  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  spent  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  every  bit  of  it  goes 
here  to  make  iobs  and  thus  adds  in 
".  eneral  to  its  financial  power  and  thus 
helps  the  United  States  in  this  field 
of  operation.  This  helps  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  Since  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  interested  in 
helping  with  reference  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  I  cannot  reconcile 
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that  theory  with  the  gentleman's  desire 
to  reduce  that  potential. 

Would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  care  to  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  explain  my  own  position  on  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  my  opinion  that 
circumstances  have  changed  since  the 
original  authorization  was  sought  for 
$4,5  billion.  A  great  deal  of  that  need 
has  been  reduced  or  released  since  the 
time  of  the  application  therefor,  because 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  F-111  contract 
with  Great  Britain. 

This  coming  year  repayments  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  be  unusually 
high.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  future 
certainly  we  can  afford  to  reduce  this 
request  by  $1  billion— the  authorization 
sought  at  this  time. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
pentleman  inform  the  House  as  to  the 
number  of  times  this  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  extended 
by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe— and  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  figures  on  that — but 
three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  since  the 
Bank  was  established  in  1934,  its  life 
has  keen  extended  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  has  been 
extended  according  to  my  understanding 
five  dififerent  times  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  often 
the  Congress  obtains  a  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

I  understand  this  bill  provides  for  the 
period  of  4  years.  In  other  words,  we  will 
not  get  another  look  at  it  for  the  period 
of  4  years.  This  is  a  4 -year  extension. 

Will  we  get  another  look  at  it  before 
the  next  4  years? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  yield 
further,  I  believe  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  will  agree  with 
me  on  the  fact  that  during  each  Congress 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  reviews  the  activities  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  to  that  extent, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Bank  to  fund  its 
operations  through  Treasury  borrowing. 
It  is  my  further  understanding  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
have  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  justify  these  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  they  have  to  come  in  with  this 
report. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  fm-ther? 

Mr.  V7IDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  have  extended  the  au- 


thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  have 
we  not  extended  it  upon  the  basis  of  the 
period  of  1  year,  and  does  not  this 
represent  the  first  time  that  a  request  has 
been  made  that  it  be  extended  for  the 
period  of  4  years? 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  No  for  the  period  of  5 
years. 

Mr.  PAITVIAN.  The  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  for  the  period  of  5 
:.cars. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Traditionally,  it  is  ex- 
tended every  time  for  the  period  of  5 
years  and  has  been  so  extended  for  the 
period  of  5  years  since  1934.  In  other 
words,  that  is  par  for  the  course. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  did  not  check  the 
record  back  in  the  1930*s.  but  I  do 
know  that  in  recent  years  the  extension 
of  the  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  have  been  for  the  period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  "WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  ihe  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tenncs.see.  it  might  be 
noted  that  each  year  the  Export-Import 
Bank  does  submit  to  Congress  a  very  de- 
tailed statement  of  its  operations  and 
current  situation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  do  believe  that  what 
the  questioner  has  in  mind  is  the  op- 
portunity in  committee  for  Congress  to 
review  the  actions  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  It  is  absolutely  true  they  do  sub- 
mit a  yearly  report  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  point  is  that  the  Hotise  as  a  whole 
gets  no  opportunity  to  review  this,  ex- 
cept once  in  5  years;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  not  the  main 
funnel  through  which  money  goes  out 
to  finance  the  sale  of  arms  around  the 
world  by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  just  in  the  last 
few  years;  jjrior  to  that  time  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  confined  iuself  to  the  com- 
mercial activities  in  support  of  trade 
overseas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Docs  the  report  that  ?s 
made  to  the  Congress  go  into  detail  as  to 
the  billions,  or  at  least  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  go  out  by  way  of 
financing  the  sale  of  arms  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No;  it  has  not.  They 
have  been  listed  as  x  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  them:  that  is  what  caused  the 
blow-up  last  year  when  we  found  out 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  indulging 
in  the  arms  race  through  the  u.se  of  E.\- 
port-lmport  Bank  credit  facilities. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have  th? 
pentleman  make  that  comment,  becaus: 
I  beUeve  it  badly  needs  to  be  made,  be- 
cause we  need  to  know  what  this  instit..- 
tion  is  doing  by  way  oi  I'unnelmg  mcr..y 
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throughout   the   world   In   order   to   sell 
arms  of  the  U  S    Government. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
et-ntleman  v'^'ld  now  to  rtip'' 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa.s 

Mr  PATMAN  I  now  have  before  me 
the  Export-Import  Bank  f».>cal  1967  re- 
port: it  IS  190  paees  lone;,  and  it  tjoes 
into  these  loans  country  bv  country,  and 
they  are  not  listed  a.s  i-ountry  x.  as  some 
of  them  had  been  listed  before  this. 

This  is  a  full  and  complete  report, 
furnl.^hed.  I  be'ieve.  to  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  I  know  it  is  turnished  to 
all  members  of  the  CommittPe  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  notice  was  in 
the  CoNcREssiDNXL  RKrortn  that  it  has 
been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
and  that  meant  that  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  could  ?et  a  copy  of  it 
upon  request  if  he  did  not  receive  one 
through  the  mail. 

Mr  WYIJE  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  that  I  was  fur- 
nished t^  the  report  of  the  period  end- 
ini?  June  30.  1966.  which  I  received  in 
November,  and  there  was  no  reference 

in  the  report 

Mr    PATMAN    That  is  the  old  report. 
Mr.  WYLIE   They  said  it  was  for  the 
ia.st  year 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
very  latest  copy  of  the  fiscal  report 

Mr  WYLIE  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
was  included  in  the  report  only  after  it 
was  di.scovered.  I  understand  by  acci- 
dent by  the  committee,  that  such  loans 
were  bemx  made'' 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  one  other  question? 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYUE  There  was  some  question 
brou^iht  up  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment's a  little  earlier,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  this  report,  there  is  some 
$1,000,300,000  exist. ng  in  authority  now 
by  the  Export- Import  Bank  for  loans, 
and  I  cannot  .see  or  .sense  that  if  the 
amount  of  their  authority  is  reduced  by 
$1  billion,  which  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested, that  this  would  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  balance  oi  payments  .since 
there  is  already  this  billion  available, 
and  since  an  additional  $4  billion  as  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about,  would  be 
made  available  and  this  is  over  the  life 
or  the  penod  of  5  years  that  we  are 
talking  about  So  there  would  not  be 
any  immediate  impact  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  a»s  I  understand. 

Mr  ASHLEY  Will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ASHLEY.  In  response  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  overlooks  an 
important  point,  if  I  may  say  so.  The 
existing  unused  authority  that  the  Bank 
has  available  to  it  at  the  present  time 
IS  less  than  the  averiw^e  increase  in  the 
Bank's  transactions  on  a  yearly  basis. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  American 
export  activity  cannot  stay  at  the  pres- 
ent level  without  significantly  imr>air- 
ing  our  balance-of-payments  situation. 


It  has  -ot  to  increase  That  is  the  rea- 
son, of  cour.se.  that  the  additional  au- 
thority i.s  being  .sought 

Mr  WYLIK  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  suppose  on  the  ba.sis  of 
that  statement  there  is  an  additional 
year's  lending  authiinty,  and  we  are  go- 
ing tj  extend  .t  for  an  additional  4  or  5 
years,  .so  I  do  not  .sense  the  purpo.se 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  t!ie  tjent'eman  from  Ohio 
[Mr   .Ashley  i 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  the  E,v- 
fX)rt-Import  Bank  repre.sents  a  unique 
succe.ss  story  Since  its  founding  in  1934 
It  has  won  the  confldenre  and  the  re- 
spect of  .Aniencan  busme.ss.  .American  la- 
bor, and  of  the  Ct)ngre.ss  and  the  resiiect 
of  the  nearly  100  countries  tliat  have  re- 
ceived .American  goods  and  .services 
throuah  the  Bank's  oi"dit  operations.  t!ie 
banking  bt'lng  direct'y  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  .'\ino'ican  jobs 
and  for  profitable  .American  business 
opix>rt  unities 

The  Banks  eaniiiKjs  have  totaled  more 
than  S2  4  billion  and  it  has  returned  to 
the  Treasury  dividends  of  more  than 
$550  million  on  iUs  $1  billion  of  capital 
stock. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  just  the  be- 
ginning of  this  .succe.ss  story  Tlie  Bank 
continues  to  achieve  its  central  purpose 
of  facilitating  US.  exports  that  are  in 
competition — and  in  t^uigh  competition- — 
with  other  industrialized  nations.  Tliis 
Ciin  be  .seen  clearly  from  the  fact  that 
last  year  repayments  on  Interest  loans 
made,  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  Bank 
contributed  ne.irly  SI  5  billion  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  American  balance  of 
pay^nenus. 

The.se  are  si)ectacular  accompli.shments 
but  as  I  suggested  t^i  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  O.'uo.  we  must  expect  more 
and  not  le.ss  from  the  Bank  in  the  years 
ahead,  if  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
to  be  succe.ssful  in  tlie  world  markcUs. 

Basically,  the  bill  l>efore  us  extends 
the  life  of  the  Bank  for  5  years  and  in- 
crea.ses  its  authonty  to  grant  loans, 
guarantees,  and  credit  insurance  by  an 
additional  $4  5  billion. 

Obviously,  we  want  the  Bank  to  con- 
tinue to  function  and  there  is  no  real 
dispute  With  respect  to  the  5-year  ex- 
tension. 

The  committ<>e  was  convinced  of  the 
need  for  the  $4  5  billion  increase  in  the 
Bank  s  authonty  I  believe  this  is  criti- 
cal. American  exports  miist  increase 
from  year  to  year  and  we  must  have 
the  growmg  means  of  financing  these 
exports    It  IS  just  as  .simple  as  tlxat. 

The  Bank's  president,  Mr.  Harold 
Linder,  has  jxiinted  out  that  presently 
the  SI  3  billion  In  reserve  lending  au- 
thonty is  less  than  1  year's  antlcii>ated 
net  increase  in  authorizations.  Not  only 
IS  the  $4  5  billion  thoroughly  justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  nece.ssity  to  finance 
growing  .Amencan  exporto,  but  it  al-so 
should  be  noted  and  understood  that  the 
Bank  in  recent  years  has  raised  money, 
not  from  Treasury  borrowing  but 
through  private  financing — I  repeat  the 
Bank  .sees  no  need  in  the  foreseeable 
future  to  request  any  increase  in  exist- 
ing authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury — nor  does  it  Intend  to  use  a 


substantial  portion  of  this  existing  $6 
billion  of  authority  unless  private  flnan,-- 
ing  and  funding  becomes  unavailable 

Perhaps  unavoidably,  Mr.  Chairm:  n. 
the  i.ssue  of  Ea.st-West  trade  has  been 
rai-sed  with  respect  to  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing operations  My  personal  view  is  that 
there  is  ample  law  on  the  statute  b-ioks 
at  the  present  time — notably  the  Expert 
Control  Act.  the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act 
of  1061.  tlie  Mutu'il  Security  .\ct  of  1951 
and  the  Fonign  A. s.^^i. -stance  .Act  and  Re- 
lated .Agencies  Act  of  1967.  which  ade- 
quately define  the  tyjjes  of  strategic 
goods  and  services  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ported  to   the  Communist  countries 

Our  .security  must  be  protected,  and  it 
is  being  protected  I  see  no  need  for  the 
Congress  to  impose  restrictions  or  pro- 
hibitions upon  the  Bank  with  respect  tn 
its  credit  r.nc  other  transactions.  How- 
ever, it  was  the  view  of  the  committte 
that  n  transactions  with  various  Com- 
munist countries  there  must  first  be  con- 
gressional appro\al  of  such  transactions 
I  think  this  IS  unnece.ssan.-  and  ill  advised. 
But  at  least  at  the  pre.sent  time  I  sup- 
port the  committee  position  in  this  mat- 
ter. ;i:id  I  most  .seriously  urge  that  we 
refrain  from  amendments  v  hich  are 
clearly  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing statutes  which  adequately  protect 
our  national  .security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Exix)rt -Import 
Bank,  without  any  question,  is  playing  a 
vital  role  in  our  American  life  and  econ- 
omy, and  it  must  continue  to  do  so.  It 
can  do  so  if  we  pa.ss  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  without  crippling  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th? 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yirld  to  the  '.gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  bec-n  our  ex- 
perience with  our  loans  on  credit  lo 
Egypt  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  ' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  ulll 
give  me  some  time,  I  will  be  happy  to 
fumi.sli  that  aivswer.  What  is  he  alludiiiL: 
to  specifically? 

Mr.  GROSS  Is  Egj-pt  in  default?  Has 
.she  repudiated  her  debt?  As  I  under- 
st.and  it,  the  collateral  is  rusting  in  the 
Sinai  De.sert.  if  you  can  call  it  collateral 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  might 
po.ssibly  be  interested,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  rajsed  tiie  question  of  defaults,  that 
from  its  inception  through  1966  the 
Bank  has  charged  off  S3. 7  million  in 
lo.sses  and  paid  claims  on  guarantees  and 
insurance  of  about  $2.3  million.  This  is 
on  the  basis,  I  believe,  of  about  $18  bil- 
lion in  total  transactions. 

I  will  say  frankly  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  does  not  include  about  $28 
million  both  to  Cuba  and  mainland 
China.  These  are  in  default  or  are  cer- 
tainly delinquent 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  "Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez  1. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  H.R.  6649,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  life  and  increase  the  lending  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  In  a 
.sense  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  sound  and  prudent  man- 
agement of  Eximbank  over  the  years.  I 
believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  not  one 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  my  knowledge  at  any  time 
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has  attacked  the  Eximbank  on  this  basis 
at  all  and  its  clear  record  of  prudent  and 
sound  management. 

A  look  at  the  Eximbank's  profits, 
losses,  potential  bad  debts,  and  reserves 
v.iU  indicate  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  it  underlies  the  point  made  just  a 
minute  ago  Since  1934  Eximbank  has 
supported  U.S.  exjxjrts  by  authorizing 
S2.)  billion  in  loans,  guarantees,  and  in- 
suiance.  Not  only  has  the  Bank  helped 
our  exporters  and  thereby  our  balance 
pf  payments,  it  has  also  heliJed  our  tax- 
payers and  our  Federal  budget  by  oper- 
ating at  a  profit,  a  profit  Inrge  enough  to 
permit  the  Bank  to  build  up  a  billion- 
dullar  retained  income  reserve  as  a  pro- 
tection aiainst  possible  losses,  with 
tiiou^li  left  over  lo  pay  to  the  U.S. 
Tieasury  a  .sizable  dividend  each  year 
ell  tlie  Bank's  capital  stock. 

Over  the  years  Eximbank's  uro.ss  in- 
( I  line  has  totaled  more  than  $2.4  billion. 
The  Bank  has  paid  .5742  million  of  this 
aiiiount  as  interest  on  borrowed  funds — 
most  of  it  to  the  Treasury.  Its  operat- 
ing expenses — for  salaries,  travel,  rent. 
and   .so   forth — have  amounted   to  only 

44  million  in  34  years.  In  that  time 
:  isses  written  off  and  claims  paid  less 
ncoveries  totaled  only  ,S7.3  million.  De- 
(i.:ctin!T  these  expenses  of  just  under 
^800  million  from  total  gross  income  of 
-2.4  billion  leaves  net  income  of  some 
-1  6  billion.  About  two-thirds  of  this  has 
been  allocated  to  the  reserve,  and  the 
rtm.Tinder — ^556  million — has  been  paid 
;r.  dividends  to  Treasury.  In  recent  years 
t!.is  dividend  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
-50  million  per  year. 

I  mentioned  that  the  actual  writeoffs 
by  the  Bank  in  34  years  amounted  to 
only  S7.3  million — which  underwrites 
what  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley]  has  said — which  is 
certainly  not  a  very  substantial  figure 
v.hcn  compared  with  cither  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Bank's  support  for  our  ex- 
port trade  or  the  SI  billion-plus  in  its 
rrseriTs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  aggressive  pursuit 
if  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  goods  and 
-crvices  will  sometimes  result  in  delin- 
quent installments  and  less  frequently 
;.'.  loans  that  will  have  to  be  written  off. 
I.i  any  ca.se,  a  relatively  large  reserve  is 
:cquircd  to  insure  adequate  backing  for 
E.Nimbank's  operations.  Exercising  pru- 
dent judgment  and  management,  the 
Bank  has  been  able  to  amass  such  a 
reserve  and  pay  dividends  to  the  Treas- 
ury, while  at  the  same  time  carrying  out 
;'s  fundamental  mandate  to  provide  ade- 
Quate  financing  for  our  exports — and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  which  is  more  im- 
l>ort.ant  to  us  and  our  destiny  than  this 
is  today. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing,  I  offer 
fi'r  the  Record  the  following  telegram 
I  received  today: 

BuRBANK,  Calif., 

February  5, 1968. 
Hjh.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
House  Office  Building,  i 

''■'a'ihington.  D.C.: 

Tiie  Export-Import  Bank  bill  (H.R.  6649), 
•ve  understand,  is  going  to  ttie  House  floor  in 
the  near  future.  As  you  know,  Eximbank  has 
played  an  essential  role  In  ttie  financing  of 
commercial  Jet  aircraft  and  other  U£.  prod- 
ucts In  the  past,  and  a  continuation  of  thla 
role  Is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  a 


potential  future  export  iruirket  .^cliievement 
of  thla  export  growth  Is,  in  turn,  essential  to 
the  solution  of  this  country's  balanoe-of- 
payments  problems. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  us  point  out  to 
you  the  extreme  importance  whlcli  the  man- 
ufacture of  aircraft,  and  the  myriad  Inisliiess 
activity  associated  with  this  manuf.icturc, 
lias  to  the  economy  ol"  Tc.\a.s.  We  are  only  one 
of  many  subcontractors  to  the  airframe  in- 
dustry and  yet  our  work  furce  exceeds  800 
and  our  annual  payroll  is  approximately 
$7  million.  There  are  many  more  tiiousaniis 
of  firms  directly  dependent  upon  ilie  prime 
and  subcontractors  for  their  existence. 

Any  curtailment  of  aircraft  exports  would 
.scrioi^^ly  afTcct  the  tMi  =  ''ir-s  ani  ji  >■  j>;o  <.f 
rcxas. 

-yiierefore.  we  cr.dori-p  the  pas.sape  of  the 
House  Export-import  Bank  bill,  as  have  a 
majority  of  tlie  major  aircraft  manufac- 
turer.':.    a'd    ."ubcoiit' .  i -t    k. 

During  debate  on  this  bai.  .imendnicnts 
have  been  proposed  which  liave  the  effect  of 
restricting  Eximbank  financing  of  cxp.-irt.s  to 
those  countries  whose  governments  are  .ciip- 
portlng  hostile  nations  .such  as  North  Viet- 
nam. We  heartily  endorse  the  ohjeclive  of 
eliminating  aid  In  any  form  to  nations  .such 
as  North  Vietnam.  Because  of  more  i)reci.se 
wording  and  provision  for  cnngres.  lonal  ap- 
proval of  exceptions,  we  believe  tlie  House 
Banliln^  and  Currency  CommiUee  IJiU.  as 
amended,  provides  the  safeguards  desired 
without  allowing  room  lor  interpretatioi-.s 
which  might  unreasonably  restrict  o\w  es.spn- 
tlal  exports  to  friendly  nations.  TTius,  we 
strongly  favor  the  House  Banking;  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  bill,  as  amended,  which 
was  adopted  after  extensive  committee  iicar- 
ings,  over  the  Senate  bill,  which  was  amended 
without  the  benefit  of  committee  consid- 
eration. 

We  would  personally  appreciate  your  .'-up- 
port   of   this   bill   when    it   readies   the   floor 
of  the  House, 
blncerely, 

Ger.\ld  J.  Lynch. 
President  and  Chairman  of   tlic  Board, 
Mrnaspo  Mnnufarturinn  Co. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ^ield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  FiNol. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very 
outset,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  oppo.sed 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  j^cr  se.  Nor 
am  I  opposed  to  an  extension  of  its  char- 
ter or  to  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  loan- 
making  and  guarantee  authority.  I  do, 
however,  object  to  the  use  of  this  Bank 
as  an  instrumentality  for  subsidizing  and 
expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  this 
Bank  to  build  dubious  bridges  to  the 
enemy. 

The  crux  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  the  proposed  bank  loan  of  $50  million 
to  the  Fiat  Automobile  Co.  of  Italy  to 
help  buy  top  quality  U.S.  machine  tools 
for  an  automobile  plant  to  be  built  by 
Fiat  in  Russia. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  point  out 
that  the  Bank  was  also  slated  to  get  in- 
volved in  making  additional  loans  on 
dubious  terms  to  finance  agricultural 
commodity  exports  to  Eastern  Europe. 

■When  hearings  began  on  this  legisla- 
tion last  April,  we  heard  loud  denials 
from  the  administration  to  the  effect  that 
this  bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  East- 
■West  trade.  The  administration  wit- 
nesses denied — vigorously  denied — that 
the  Bank  was  being  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
building  bridges  to  the  East.  But  when 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  Plat 
and  other  deals  proved  the  contrary,  then 


the  administration  chansied  its  tune. 
Th"y  then  argued  that  if  Fiat  and  the 
Russians  could  not  buy  the  tools  from  us, 
then  they  would  tret  them  from  Western 
Kiirope  and  this  would  unnecessarily 
liarm  our  .'\mericr.n  fartories  This  is  not 
true,  as  you  all  l:now.  because  Fiat  now 
admits  that  many  of  the  tools  have  to  be 
bouL'ht  here  with  or  without  the  loan. 

Mr.  Chfiiman.  the  issue  before  us  is 
:  harp  and  it  i;  clear.  The  question  is  Tiot 
wheth.cr  the  m.nchinc  tools  which  were 
to  have  been  bDu:'ht  with  this  loan  have 
.stratcfic  value — they  obviously  do  if  the 
Communists  cannot  make  them  in  their 
own  factories.  Tlie  real  issue  before  us 
is  this — do  v.-e  vant  to  liclp  the  So-\-ipt 
Union,  while  it  is  the  ijrincipal  .'■ujiplier 
of  \.-ar  material  to  North  Vietnam  by 
I'llowin-:  the  rxport-Import  Bank  to  fl- 
nr.iicc  and  subsidize  strategic  East-West 
tiTde?  Th"  administration's  tradin-^  with 
the  en."my  policy  shows  more  concern 
with  cash  than  v.ith  American  lives  being 
lost  in  Vietnam.  Not  only  should  we  deny 
this  loan  but  we  should  deny  export 
licen.ses  to  the  stratetzic  material  Fiat 
anri  Russia  arc  .seeking. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be 
offc'-fd  by  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee wliich  will  .specifically  jjrohibit  the 
Bank  from  financing  trade  with  those 
nations  trafficking  with  Hanoi. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  background 
and  meaning  of  this  .substitute  amend- 
ment, more  i)articularly  the  part  that  re- 
lates to  the  prohibition  from  financing 
exports  to,  or  for  use  by,  any  nation 
tradin?  with  the  enemy. 

Fir.<-t,  we  must  remember  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  established  as  an 
independent  apcncy  of  tlie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  the  function  of  providing  as- 
sistance in  financing  U.S.  export  trade. 
In  other  v,-ords.  the  Bank's  purpose  is  to 
make  loans  and  guarantees  to  facilitate 
foreign  purchases  of  American  goods  and 
services.  I  am  certain  that  the  Congress 
and  the  ijcople  of  America  never  in- 
tended that  the  Export-Import  Bank  use 
its  credit  facilities  to  promote  trade  with 
an  enemy  whose  bullets,  weapons,  and 
rockets  are  kiUing  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam. 

After  v.eeks  of  hearings,  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  block  the  Bank  from 
financing  trade  with  nations  doing  busi- 
ness with  Hanoi — an  amendment  which 
also  v.-ould  have  blocked  the  Fiat  deal. 

My  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
clcse  vote  of  18  to  15  and  the  Eximbank 
bill  was  reported. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  com- 
mittee vote  and  becau.se  of  the  adminis- 
tration's fear  that  my  amendment  would 
win  v.-ide  approval  on  the  House  floor, 
the  administration  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  the  Senate  act  on 
this  bill  and.  if  necessary,  get  a  much 
weaker  amendment  which  would  include 
Pre.'-idential  power  to  waive  any  prohibi- 
tion where  the  transaction  was — and  I 
quote — 'in  the  national  interest."  Since 
the  administration  had  already  made  up 
its  mind,  the  Presidential  waiver  clause 
was  practically  meaningless. 

.'Although  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee decided  to  adopt  the  trade-with- 
the-enemy  prohibition  with  the  escape 
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hatch  of  a  Presidential  waiver  clause,  the 
full  Senate  did  not  axree  and  attached 
the  Byrd  and  Mundt  amendments  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  extension  bill  in 
passint?  the  legislation  in  September 

The  Byrd  amendment,  which  was  sub- 
stantially similar  to  my  original  amend- 
ment, prohlblus  the  Bank  from  financing 
trade  with  Hanoi  and  nations  trafflcking 
with  Hanoi.  However  this  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  Fiat  deal,  which  pivots 
on  a  credit  to  Italy  Thus,  a  separate 
amendment — the  Mundt  amendment- 
was  offered  and  accepted  to  [^rohibU  the 
Flat  deal 

Because  of  the  Senate  action,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
decided  to  reconsider  the  question  of  an 
antitrade  with  the  enemy  rxmendment. 
On  November  2.  the  committee  voted  to 
adopt  .nv  amendment  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
14  This  amcndm  nr  before  us  today,  is 
not  the  .same  as  the  Byrd  amendment,  al- 
though it  has  a  similar  thrusr  I  w  lUld 
like  to  briefly  describe  it 

Basically,  my  amendment  can  be 
broken  down  into  three  part5— 

First,  the  Eximbank  is  prohibited  from 
financing  trade  'Alth  any  nation  which 
Is  fiKhtinu;  us.  which  means  North 
Vietnam 

Second,  the  Bank  is  prohibited  from 
financial  trade  with  any  nation  the  i^ov- 
ernment  of  which  is  supplyins;  North 
Vietnam,  which  means  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Third,  the  Bank  is  prohibited  from 
financing  any  tride  transaction  where 
the  product  is  io\:vA  to  wind  up  in  North 
Vietnam  or  a  nation  aidint;  North 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  will 
quarrel  with  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment— prohibition  of  Eximbank  dealings 
with  any  nation  fli,'htini;  us. 

The  second  part  of  the  .imendment 
prohibit.-;  the  Bank  from  financing  trade 
with  nations  the  Liovernment  of  which 
is  aidin>,'  a  nation  fivihtinz  us.  This 
means  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  which  are 
aidint:  Hanoi  It  is  that  Mmple  My 
amendment  provides  that  only  positive 
government  action  counts  as  aid.  There- 
fore, no  nation  would  be  affected  because 
a  ship  locally  chartered  trades  with 
Vietnam,  oi  because  .i  ;.i.-.:i:  Ped  Cross 
aaency  he!ps  ch:?  Nnrth  Vietnamese,  or 
l)ecause  a  corporation  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment owns  share  trades  wnth  Viet- 
nam. The  aid  to  the  enemy  has  to  be 
op>en  government  aid.  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  nations  are  the  only  ones  doin.;,'  this. 

Furthemiore  my  aziicndment  prohibits 
the  Bank  from  financing:  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  only  so  loni;  ;-iS  the  war  in 
Vietnam  lasts  or  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
bloc  continues  to  aid  North  Vietnam. 
There  is  no  t.mc  limit  here.  If  a  Scviet 
bloc  nation  stops  aiding  North  Vietnam, 
it  t)ecomes  eligible  for  Eximbank  deal- 
ings. Likewise,  if  the  war  m  Vietnam 
ends,  the  prohibition  becomes  meaning- 
less. I  might  add  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
affected  by  this  amendment  because  the 
Yu,'oslav  Government  does  not  directly 
aid  North  Vietnam  Thus,  the  Expyort- 
Import  Ba:;k  can  continue  to  finance 
trade  with  Yugoslavia. 

The  third  part  of  my  amendme.U  pro- 
hibits the  Bank  from  financing  any 
transaction  whereby  soods  are  to  be  used 


by  or  in  North  Vietnam  or  the  Soviet 
bloc — at  least  until  the  Vietnamese  war  is 
over.  This  indirect  approach  is  needed  to 
prohibit  the  Bank  from  making  a  loan 
to  Italy  so  Fiat  can  purchase  tools  to 
help  build  an  automobile  plant  m  the 
Soviet  Union 

The  first  two  .sections  of  my  amend- 
ment include  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  \shile  my  third  .section 
includes  the  thrust  of  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, even  though  my  prohibition  is 
broader  than  the  mere  disapproval  of 
building  automobile  plants  for  the  So- 
viets Both  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 
Mt'NDT  Slave  endorsed  my  amendment. 

I  ho!>e  that  my  amendment  which  is 
included  m  the  committee  substitute  is 
clear  It  dties  not  affect  trade  except  that 
with  the  Communist  blue  of  nations  It 
will  not  even  atTect  Communist  nations 
which  stop  supplying  North  Vietnam,  nor 
will  It  affect  any  nation  once  the  Viet- 
nam war  IS  over  I  urue  you  to  read  the 
amendment  carefully  no  that  you  will  not 
credit  any  red  herring  arguments  which 
may  be  raised  My  amendment  simply 
says  that  the  Export-Imjxjrt  Bank 
should  not  finance  trade  with  our  enemy 
nr  his  sup!X)rters  and  suppliers  while  we 
.ire  fiyhting  and  our  .soldiers  are  dying. 
It  IS  that  simple  I  ho|)e  that  this  House 
will  endor.se  this  principle  by  a  large 
vot*- 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
a  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man linm  Wisconsin     Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  be 
vep.'  brief 

I  should  like  to  make  just  two  points 
t  dav:  the  first  of  which  is  that  this  bill 
is  really  essential  if  we  are  serious  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  our  balance-of-pay- 
rnents  problem  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  easiest  and  the 
most  salubrious  methods  which  have  re- 
cently been  proposed  of  improving  our 
balance  of  payments  is  by  increasing  our 
exix)rts. 

If  we  start  cutting  down  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bank,  if  we  start  making 
ostensible  savings  that  are  not  really 
savings  at  all — because  the  Exjwrt- 
Import  Bank  operates  by  guarantees 
rather  than  actually  i)utting  out  the 
monev-7-if  \kp  start  employing  a  phi- 
losophy of  "pennywise  and  pound 
faolish",  we  will  harm  our  balance-of- 
paymciUs  posture. 

.And.  Mr  Chairman,  who  can  say  in 
this  world  situation,  that  we  are  not 
putting  ourselves  into  '.ery  serious  trou- 
ble by  telling  the  Export-Import  Bank 
t.'iat  it  must  limit  its  loans  and  guaran- 
tees 

Jet  aircraft,  nuclear  reactors,  agricul- 
tural equipment,  earth-moving  equip- 
ment, machine  tools,  and  the  whole 
range  of  American  technology'  can  with 
Exixirt-Import  Bank  help,  greatly  add  to 
o'lr    exports. 

Now.  my  second  point. 

It  was  discovered  by  a  most  alert  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency — the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  WidnallI — dis- 
covered that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
had  been  engaged  in  loans  and  commit- 
ments for  substantial  loans  and  guaran- 
ties, and  for  sales  of  arms. 


W^  were  not  pleased  with  the  record 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  when  this 
matter  came  to  light. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
committee  amendment  which  will  shortly 
be  pending  before  us  this  afternoon, 
will  bring  arms  sales,  with  reference  to 
the  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  under  control. 

Specifically,  we  have  ruled  out  the  un- 
derwriting of  arms  sales  on  the  part  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  developing 
countries,  except  where  the  President 
finds  that  the  particular  arms  sales  will 
not  contribute  to  an  arms  race,  or  help 
a  military  dictatorship,  or  divert  scare 
foreign  exchange  that  the  countr>'  needs 
for  Its  peaceful  economic  development. 

The  Bank,  moreover,  has  agreed  I'.i 
keep  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  currently  and  fully  informed 
of  all  unrestricted  arms  sales  to  devel- 
oped as  well  as  to  developing  countries. 

Tlie.se  are  verv-  meaningful  criteria.  I 
would  lioi)e  that  we  could  retain  the  very 
small  amount  of  Presidential  discretion 
that  is  left,  because  there  may  be  occa- 
sions for  a  guaranteed  credit  sale  ot 
amis  to  a  developing  country,  where  it 
will  not  liurt  its  peaceful  development, 
where  it  has  a  democratic  government, 
and  where  it  is  not  engaged  in  an  arms 
race.  There  are  cases  of  such  a  credit 
.sale  where  it  will  be,  I  believe,  in  the 
public  interest.  That  is  the  only  loophole 
that  is  left. 

I  therefore  hope  that  this  House  will 
give  the  full  extension  and  the  full 
amount  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  anc". 
that  we  will  retain  what  I  consider  to  b" 
a,  very  meaningful  restriction  on  th' 
•rms  sales  activities  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  not  t-ue  that  witii 
the  committee  amendment  the  limit  of 
7  5  i^ercent  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
authorization  would  permit  the  country 
X  loans  to  rise  from  the  present  level  of 
S640  million  to  more  than  $1.1  billion? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  correct,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  place  no  great  store 
by  that  7.5-percent  language  which  came 
over  to  us  from  the  other  bodj'.  And  that 
is  why  I  insisted  on  the  very  restrictiv.' 
language  which  is  contained  in  the  so- 
called  Reuss  amendment. 

I  hope  to  have  the  supimi  of  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  6649.  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Exixjrt-Import  Bank,  and 
to  increase  its  lending  authority. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  the  major 
points  that  .^upport  this  contention.  I 
should  like  for  just  a  few  minutes  to 
bring  the  fresh  breath  of,  I  believe,  .strong 
reality  to  the  House,  as  to  what  we  are 
concerned  with. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  there  is  ap- 
propriate reaction  for  the  consideration 
of  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  to  be  ex- 
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tending  credit  to  people  who  might  uti- 
lize that  credit  to  bring  it  to  bear  to  our 
disadvantage  in  the  areas  of  conflict  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  But  I  suggest  that 
the  Members  remember  that  we  are  talk- 
.ng  here  about  bank  legislation.  We  are 
talking  about  a  bank  which  has  had  a 
-reat  history  of  over  30  years  of  serving 
■.he  national  interest,  and  it  should  op- 
erate like  a  bank,  and  it  is  not  a  policy- 
deciding  body  in  foreign  relations  or 
uireign  policies. 

The  Bank,  if  I  understand  the  testi- 
mony I  heard  in  committee  correctly, 
cannot  make  a  loan  that  would  be  not 
appropriate  under  the  Export  Control 
Act. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  are  areas  of  law 
thai  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  protect 
our  interests  in  the  international  field, 
then  we  ought  to  be  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  those  areas  of  the  law,  and  not 
making  a  bank  a  policy-deciding  body  in 
.^uch  intricate  matters,  nor  should  we  be 
taking  the  chance  of  fouling  up  the  flow 
of  good  business  because  of  a  misinter- 
pretation of  rather  intricate  language 
that  is  going  to  be  written  into  this  bill. 
If  export  controls  need  strengthening, 
strengthen  them  in  the  legislation  which 
deals  with  that  matter,  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  think  very 
seriously  about  that.  Tlie  one  thought 
that  I  want  to  bring  to  this  body  is  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
live  in  the  United  States,  or  whether  you 
live  in  Japan,  or  under  what  government 
you  live,  if  you  have  no  concern  about 
the  economy  under  which  you  live  then 
I  suggest  you  are  losing  the  basic  concern 
of  your  country. 

Export  problems  are  very  intricate  and 
very  sophisticated.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  I  recently  visited  Japan.  Since 
this  body  has  seen  fit  that  I  should  sei-ve 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  I  was  concerned  about 
their  merchant  marine  )JOtential  in 
Japan.  And  let  me  tell  you  what  I  found, 
because  it  bears  on  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  be  so- 
phisticated in  the  approach  of  the  sale 
'A  credit  along  with  sale  of  our  products. 
The  Japanese  have  been  enormously 
.successful  in  building  .ships. 

Do  you  know  why  they  have  been  so 
successful?  Because  of  a  .'sophisticated 
understanding  and  the  responsibility 
within  their  Government  and  the  private 
.-ector. 

This  is  what  I  found.  Not  only  have 
the  Japanese  shipbuilding  institutions 
been  successful  because  they  had  their 
shipbuilding  facilities  blown  apart  and 
now  rebuilt  new  with  the  latest  tech- 
nology—that is  only  part  of  the  picture. 
The  other  thing  is  they  have  a  very  un- 
derstandable relationship  between  the 
teel  industry  and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
(iu.stry.  The  steel  industry  is  willing  to 
til  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  the 
i'laics  of  .steel  below  cost — why?  For  the 
■  cry  long-term  and  sensible  service  of 
their  interest.  The  steelmaker  knows  that 
:f  he  does  not  have  shipbuilding,  he  is 
:iot  going  to  be  able  to  sell  his  other 
products — those  products  that  have  steel 
in  them  like  automobiles  and  refrigera- 


tors. You  know  that  they  are  not  the 
only  articles  that  have  steel  in  them — 
but  without  the  shipbuilding  there  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  the  others  to  the 
market  and  Japan  has  to  get  the  market. 

So  what  have  they  thought  out?  If 
there  is  more  demand  for  siiips  than 
there  are  bottoms  available  then  ship- 
ping prices  will  go  up  and  Japan  will 
suffer.  But  if  there  are  plenty  of  ships 
for  available  cargo  shipping  costs  will  be 
reduced  and  Japan  will  prosper. 

The  Japanese  are  sensible  enough  to 
know  that. 

So  here  is  the  interrelationship.  So 
they  are  supporting  in  many  other  ways 
this  shipbuilding,  ship-selling  part  of 
their  economy.  That  is  the  sophistication 
of  the  servicing  of  credit  and  other  con- 
siderations that  supports  exports — the 
important  element  of  the  economy  that 
sustains  the  country. 

If  we  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  simply  because  we  have  first- 
class  goods — we  are  wrong. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  automobile 
now.  you  will  look  at  a  Chrysler  or  a 
Buick  or  a  Ford  or  a  Chevrolet.  But  you 
will  also  look  at  the  kind  of  financing 
that  you  are  going  to  get  on  that  pur- 
chase and  you  buy  the  financing  just  as 
surely  as  you  buy  the  car. 

So  it  is  with  foreign  nations — they 
want  quality  goods  and  they  want  favor- 
able terms. 

Financing  in  these  very  countries  with 
which  we  compete  are  involved  in  their 
exports  in  a  very  complicated  and  intri- 
cate way. 

The  Export -Import  Bank  is  almost  the 
sole  source  of  support  for  our  industries 
which  are  selling  products  from  America 
abroad. 

If  we  disturb  the  Bank  or  injure  the 
Bank  with  unreasonable  restrictions, 
then  we  certainly  will  not  have  done  our 
country  a  service. 

Eximbank  has  a  sin'.;le  jjurpose:  To 
assist  in  financing  the  sale  of  U.S.  Roods 
and  sei-vices  abroad.  But  in  pursuing  this 
single  goal  the  Bank  makes  a  double  con- 
tribution: it  attracts  dollars  from  abroad 
which  add  to  the  positive  side  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  it  bolsters  our 
domestic  industries  which  export  .aoods 
and  services. 

The  Bank's  loan,  guarantee,  and  in- 
.surance  programs  allow  U.S.  industries 
to  make  many  sales  to  foreign  buyers 
which  could  not  be  made  without  ade- 
quate financing.  The  guarantee  and  in- 
surance programs  enable  private  com- 
mercial banks  and  exporters  to  extend 
credit  on  foreign  sales  with  the  backing 
of  the  U.S.  Government  on  a  i>ortion  of 
the  credit.  Although  Eximbank  must,  un- 
der its  congressional  charter,  find  that 
the  export  credit  transactions  it  supports 
offer  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment, 
nevertheless  they  are  transactions  for 
which  private  financing  would  not  be 
available  without  Government  backing 
because  of  the  political  risks,  extended 
terms  required,  or  other  factors. 

The  greatest  potential  for  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports  lies  in  those  fields  where 
this  country  still  holds  technological 
superiority.  With  an  increased  lending 
authority  of  $13.5  billion.  Eximbank  will 
be  able  to  take  greater  advantage  of  the 


growing  market  abroad  for  commerical 
jet  aircraft — important  not  only  to  the 
developed  countries  for  passenger  service 
but  also  to  the  developing  countries  for 
fast  cargo  transport  over  difficult  ter- 
rain; the  market  for  nuclear  ixiwer 
plants — both  for  electricity  and  for  de- 
salinization ;  and  the  market  for  satellite 
tracking  stations,  now  being  built  to  pro- 
vide a  worldwide  communications  .sys- 
tem— computers  for  government  and 
business. 

Eximbank  not  only  provides  vital  sup- 
port to  our  country's  exports,  these  same 
exports  contribute  much  to  the  growth 
of  the  developing  economies.  As  the  econ- 
omies of  these  countries  grow  larger  and 
more  stable,  they  are  able  to  increase 
their  level  of  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Bank  has  also  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments 
in  past  years  and  certainly  should  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
future.  In  fiscal  1967  alone.  Eximbank  ac- 
counted for  a  total  contribution  of  more 
than  $1.5  billion  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  i^ayments.  Tlie  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  effort  to  stem  the  gold  outfiow. 

Ten  years  ago  this  country  had  a  gold 
stock  of  over  $22  billion.  At  the  end  of 
last  year,  our  holding  of  gold  had 
dwindled  to  less  than  $13  billion.  For- 
eigners can  buy  our  gold  only  if  they  hold 
U.S.  dollars.  Ten  years  ago,  dollars  held 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  amounted  to 
about  half  our  pold  stock.  Now,  U.S.  dol- 
lars owned  by  foreigners  are  over  twice 
the  amount  of  gold  we  have  on  hand. 

Clearly  this  is  a  serious  problem.  Some 
foreign  governments  have  demonstrated 
their  unwillingness  to  stockpile  more 
U.S.  dollars.  Foreign  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen have  publicly  ca-st  doubt  upon 
the  viability  of  the  dollar.  This  jsroblem 
has  caused  the  administration  to  call 
upon  American  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers to  assume  obligations  that  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  to  bear. 

Tlie  gold  outflow  problem  is  complex 
and  abstract.  Few  iJeople  claim  any  real 
expertise  in  it.  There  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions. But  until  it  is  solved,  the  economic 
and  financial  underpinnings  of  the  free 
world  are  uncertain.  The  prestige  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  and  of  the  United  States  it- 
self, is  at  stake. 

This  is  the  context  in  wiiich  we  mu.st 
view  the  bill  to  renew  the  Ufe  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  to  prant  it  in- 
creased authority.  The  Bank  is  a  major 
instrument  of  our  iiolicy  to  counter  the 
frold  outflow.  In  the  1966  fiscal  year,  for- 
eigners repaid  over  S721  million  from 
past  loans,  including  interest.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bank  assisted  U.S.  businessmen 
to  earn  an  estimated  S750  million  in  ex- 
IX)rts.  Altogether,  these  contributions  to 
the  overall  U.S.  halance  of  payrrents 
total  about  SI. 5  billion.  This  amount  is 
greater  than  the  total  deficit  in  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  paMnents  of  about 
$1.4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  clearly 
demonstrate  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
Bank  in  helping  to  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we 'have  more  time  remaining  for  debate 
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than  the  other  side,  so  ;f  il  :s  acreeable. 
I  would  like  to  yield  time  on  my  side. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  vleld 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr  MooRHE.^n' 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Important  thing  to  know  about  this  leg- 
islation and  about  this  Export-Import 
Bank  is  that  this  is  not  a  foreltTi  aid 
pro-rram 

This  is  a  prouram  de.'^.cnod  to  aid 
American  businessmen  and  the  Ameri- 
can balance  of  paj-ments. 

Therefore,  the  more  we  restrict  and 
the  more  we  limit  the  activities  of  this 
Bank,  the  more  we  restrict  and  penalize 
the  activities  of  American  busine.s.smen 
who  are  doin<T  so  much  to  help  us  and  to 
off.set  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Some  indication  of  this  comes  from 
the  fact  of  the  endorsement  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  National  E.s-port  Expan- 
sion Council,  a  ■^roup  of  72  men.  busi- 
nessmen, including  some  labor  leaders 
and  three  university  deans. 

They  examined  this  letjlslation  and 
have  written  the  following : 

The  National  Export  Expiinslon  Council  at 
its  meet.ng  In  W.ishin^ton  on  February  2. 
1968  adopted  in  Its  .vdvLsury  cap.aclty  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  .i  resolution  favormc! 
the  followlni?  measures  which  ctincern  the 
blKa  now  pendlni;  in  toe  Congress — H  R  6649 
and  3.  1155 — n.unely.  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

1.  Extension  of  the  life  of  the  Bank  to 
June  30.  rj73. 

1  believe  there  is  no  opposition  to  tills. 

2  Increase  af  t.he  Banlc's  lending  authority 
by  $4  5  blUlon  to  $1J  5  bUUon. 

3.  PlnAUCial  supp<jrt  Tor  East-West  trade 
when  det«?rmined  bv  the  President  to  be  In 
the  ntitlonai  interest. 

There  are  the  buslnes.smt:n  who  are 
backing  this  legislation  They  want  to 
have  the  waiver  to  be  determined  by  the 
President  when  It  Is  in  the  national 
Interest. 

4.  Financial  support  for  exports  of  military 
eq'upment  'o  developed  countries  and  deve;- 
oplnst  countries  when  determined  by  tiie 
President  to  be  m  the  national  Interest. 

The  committee  will  recommend  an 
amendment  which  will  be  more  restric- 
tive than  that  which  will  allow  some 
flexibility  which  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest and  which  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  should  support 

Finally,  the  Export  Expansion  Council 
concludes — 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Export  Expansion 
Council,  I  am  pleitsed  to  indicate  our  con- 
tinued support  of  Eximbank  efforts  In  the 
fleid  of  export  flnancing. 

And  I  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
give  a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  actions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  PATM.\N.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  A.MNUNZio'. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H  R.  6649.  The  proposed 
Plat  loan  by  Eximbank  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  debate  today.  I  wanted  to 
make  a  point  I  discussed  when  this  bill 
was  in  committee.  When  this  particular 
plant  was  talked  about  by  the  Russian 
Government,  where   the  plant  is  to  be 


built,  bids  were  taken.  The  Government 
of  England,  the  Government  of  Prance, 
and  the  Government  of  Italy  bid  on  this 
plant.  Italy  was  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
she  ;ot  the  plant  for  a  bid  of  $800  million. 
WTien  we  talk  about  the  $50  million 
tool  bu.^ine.ss  which  Italy  offered  to  the 
Unit«^d  States.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
coUeai'ues  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
.spent  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
throuph  the  Marshall  plan  rebuilding  the 
economy  fo  Italv  Italy  Is  on  our  side.  She 
is  not  a  Communi.st  country.  Italy  is  a 
•Treat  friend  of  the  Government  of  the 
fnitcd  State:--  When  we  talk  of  not  do- 
ine  business  as  far  as  the  $F'0  million  in 
tools  is  concerned  on  this  plant  I  would 
like  mv  collea'-nies  to  know  that  the  head 
of  the  Fiat  plant,  the  president  of  that 
company,  w.is  willing  to  buy  these 
American  machine  tools  with  .American 
dollars,  so  that  it  would  favorably  affect 
our  balrince-of-!^'iymonts  drflcit. 

I  would  al.so  like  for  my  colleatnies  to 
know,  since  all  of  this  conversation  has 
been  L'oiru;  on.  that  Italy  has  already 
placed  S3.T  mlMlnn  in  orders  with  the 
Government  nf  Germany  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  and  that  this  rctool- 
incr  business  in  efTt>ct  means  we  .iust  lost 
$35  million  In  exports. 

Pinallv,  I  want  also  to  remind  my  col- 
kni'^ues  that  it  is  a  happy  day  for  .Amer- 
ica when  Russia  can  divert  its  steel  and 
oil  into  automobiles  for  its  bureaucracy 
Instead  of  the  Communist  war  machine. 

I  a.sk  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
.supp<jrt  H  R  r.649. 

Mr  WIDN.\LL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  t(5  the  ;;cntleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wyiie!. 

Mr.  WYLIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  -^ure 
that  most  Members  of  the  House  know 
the  background  of  the  Exiwrt-Import 
Bank.  Some  of  us  did  not  know  this 
background  until  hearings  were  held  on 
this  bill,  and  I  am  .sure  there  are  some 
who  do  not  now  know  the  background  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  When  hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill  I  learned  that  the 
Export-Impart  Bank  was  originally 
created  in  1934  by  an  Executive  order  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  has 
been  operating  continuously  for  33  years 
since  then.  In  1945  the  Bank  was  reor- 
ganized as  an  independent  agency  and 
f-hartered  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Since 
that  time  it  has  ojierated  with  i>eriodic  5- 
year  extensions  granted  by  Congress.  It 
is  a  creature  of  Congress,  and  is  super- 
vised by  Congress,  as  It  sliould  be,  In  my 
judgment. 

I  would  have  to  say  I  was  much  Im- 
pressed with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harold 
F  Lindor,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Under 
Secret.iry  Barr.  Secret-ar>'  of  Commerce 
Trowbridge,  and  others. 

I  would  .say  that  I  had  the  feeling  that 
the  Bank  has  performed  a  great  .service 
and  indeed  has  increased  export  trade.  I 
learned  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  has  consistently 
made  money  since  its  inception.  After 
hearing  testimony  back  in  April,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
quick  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Bank 
for  an  additional  5  years,  until  June  30, 
1973,  and  to  extend  their  lending  au- 
thority from  $9  billion  to  $13.5  billion. 


Tlien  things  started  to  happen.  We 
have  heard  about  some  of  them  today.  It 
was  discovered  that  a  loan  was  in  tlie 
making  which  would  finance  construc- 
tion of  a  Plat  plant  in  RiLssia.  Another- 
loan  was  in  the  making  which  wouid 
finance  a  cold  rolling  steel  mill  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Tliese  developments  caused  sec- 
ond thoughts,  and  the  bill  was  returiua 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  further  hearings. 

It  was  discovered  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  as  has  been  suggested,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  world  arms  race.  It  might  b<' 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  orlgin.i! 
purpose  clau.se  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  legislation,  its  original  purpo.se  \v:i ; 
to  facilitate  trade  with  Russia.  Yet  the 
Bank  has  never  arranged  a  transaction, 
with  Ru.ssia  which,  in  my  judjrment,  is  •  > 
the  credit  of  the  Bank.  Its  overall  p;i;- 
po.se  at  the  present  time,  and  since  1944, 
or  1945,  when  it  became  a  creature  of 
Congress,  is  to  facilitate  the  intern.T- 
tional  trade  of  the  United  States. 

On  rehearing,  as  I  have  suggested,  ir 
w.-us  learned  that  the  Export-Imp.x  t 
Bank  was  makin.g  loans  for  arms  salrs 
It  was  learned  loans  were  being  made 
with  c.:>untrtes  which  do  business  at  i 
profit  with  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. During  the  hearings  I  asked  tl:: 
question: 

How  can  we  Justify  loaning  money  to  buv 
.irm,s  f.pr  developing  nations.  If  the  bank; 
purprce  is  to  facilitate  International  trade' 

I  had  this  answer  to  the  question — ai.d 

I  .--aid  it  was  my  understanding  that  we 
did  use  this  lending  authority  to  extend 
credit  to  buy  arms  to  developing  natioii.5 

I I  protect  our  own  Investments.  Mr. 
Lincler  said: 

Prom  the  bank's  point  of  view  it  l.".  I 
think,  a  perfectly  simple  proposition.  We  .  > 
not  believe  that  the  credit  of  a  coimtrv. 
which  we  will  call  a  developing  country.  ; 
good  enough  to  warrant  our  extending  :h-^ 
additional  amount  for  arms  that  may  ^'? 
needed  in  the  opinion  of  State  and  Defense — 

T.iat  is  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Deieiise.  Mr.  Linder  continued: 

Thus  we  ask  for  a  guarantee  which  t!;e 
Congress  I'.as  authorized  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  Isstie  to  us.  And  we  get  the  gu-ir- 
:intee  fn  m  the  Defense  Department,  and  :: 
his  the  reserve  .setup  which  the  Congress  l..^> 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeii.g 
credit  sales. 

I  then  stated: 

In  the  amendment  which  came  from  the 
Senate,  whicli  you  say  you  tlUnk  is  all  right  - 
it  is  the  President  who  determines  who  our 
friends  are  .ind  advises  the  Eximbank  whet^- 
er  to  participate  In  the  purchase  of  arm- 
That  puts  a  great  burden  on  liim.  It  seen;.s 
to  me. 

Mr.  Linder's  reply  was: 

Tl\e  office  is  a  very  burdensome  office.  Tl'c 
sale  must  be  to  a  friendly  country,  and  obvi- 
ously I  know  of  no  one  else  wlio  can  tnke 
that  re.sponslblUty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  is  to  facil:- 
tato  the  international  trade  of  the  United 
States,  is  valid.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  done  a  credit- 
able job  over  the  years  in  this  endeavor. 
I  therefore  support  the  extension  of  the 
Bank  and  the  expansion  of  the  credit 
which  the  Bank  can  extend.  However,  it 
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>eems  ta  me  that  the  leuitimate  function 
of  the  Export -Import  Bank  is  jeopardized 
when  it  becomes  involved  in  participa- 
tion in  the  arms  race.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  legitimate  function  is  further 
jeopardized  when  we  find  that  countries 
are  iradini.:  with  a  nation  with  which  we 
are  in  armed  conflict. 

Since  this  Bank  is  a  creature  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
i,'rc.ss  should  say  that  wc  do  not  want 
the  Bank  to  participate  in  arms  sales. 
We  do  not  want  the  Bank  to  jiarticipate 
la  loans  which  would  aid  and  abet  the 
(Viinmunists  or  our  enemies  in  North 
Vietnam.  Amendments  have  been  adojit- 
ed  in  committee  which  f^eem  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  FinoI  has  talked  about 
ins  amendment,  and  I  will  not  refer  to 
It  further  except  to  say  there  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  which  says: 

.  except  that  if  tlie  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
nves  have  reported  to  their  respective 
Houses  their  determination  that  any  trans- 
action would  be  in  the  national  interest, 
then  after  30  days  after  the  liling  of  the 
last  of  such  reports,  the  prohibitions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  that  transac- 
tion. 

As  has  been  ix>inted  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Smith  I.  there 
i.s  serious  doubt  as  to  what  this  means. 
Tliere  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
■Mitutionality  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  this 
ixception  should  be  in  the  law. 

Congress  is  almost  continuously  in 
.H\ssion  now.  and  could  act  immediately 
i:  there  were  an  urgency  about  the  prob- 
lem. 

Further.  I  do  not  feel  that  Congress 
can  constitutionally  delegate  its  author- 
ity to  an  unnamed  committee.  I  will  ask 
that  this  part  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  excluded  from  the  bill  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  P.A.TMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  more  time  to  use?  Would  the 
tentleman  indicate  how  much  more  time 
he  will  need? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  About  5  minutes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
V  e  will  close  debate  in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adair  1  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Fino  amendment  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  6649.  In  my  view,  it  is  a  very  salu- 
tary thing  to  limit  the  role  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  financing  any  expansion 
"'.  East-West  trade  via  the  back  door,  as 
It  were.  In  taking  this  action,  it  is  ray 
feeling  that  we  are  representing  the  ma- 
joiity  \iew  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Now,  I  have  nothing  personal  against 
culler  Italy  or  the  Fiat  plant.  The  con- 
trary IS  the  case.  It  was  recently  my 
pleasure  to  visit  both  Italy  and  the  Fiat 
;'!iiu,  and  I  hold  that  nation  and  its 
;  eople  in  the  highest  regard,  and  value 
I  heir  friendship  for  the  United  States. 
The  Fiat  plant  is  a  great  one,  and  its 
managers  fine,  able  people.  That  is  not 
questioned  here.  Tlie  only  desire  is  to 
(icny  assistance  to  those  countries  which 
are  aiding  our  enemies. 


But  it  should  be  said  here  and  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  'develop- 
ing" nation.  She  is  one  of  the  worlds 
industiial  powers.  If  she  needs  an  auto- 
mobile plant  so  badly,  and  if  she  wishes 
actually  to  provide  more  automobiles  for 
her  people,  .'■he  can  easily  manage  this 
by  reducing  her  swollen  arms  budget. 

Finally,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  im- 
jxjsing  a  severe  burden  on  the  Soviet 
economy  as  it  struggles  lo  keep  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  the  field  to  the  last  North  Viet- 
namese. Why  .should  we,  at  this  lime, 
with  our  own  growing  casualty  li.st.  do 
anything,  however  .'■mr>".  to  c.^se  this  bur- 
den for  Mr.  Kosygin?  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Russian  people  will  a>k  more  and 
more  why  their  .standard  of  living  re- 
mains so  low,  while  their  fjovemment 
continues  to  finance  Castro  at  the  rate 
of  SI  million  a  day,  and  while  it  spends 
more  millions  replacing  the  arms  junk 
heap  that  has  twice  been  piled  high  in 
the  Sinai  desert,  and  continues  to  finance 
a  large  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Fino 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

IMr.  FiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  take  it  to  explain  an  amend- 
ment I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  at  the  proper  time.  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

Tlie  Bank  may  not  in.sure.  t;uarantec.  make 
loans  in  support  of.  or  otherwise  linance  ex- 
ports to.  or  for  use  by,  or  in  any  country,  tin- 
less  the  government  thereof  is  a  .'Signatory  to 
binding  international  conventions  cuaran- 
teeing  impartial  third-party  .arbitration  of 
commercial  disputes  and  protectinp;  patent 
rights,  or  the  commercial  contract  involved 
contain.s  such  guarantee  and  protection. 

In  all  frankness,  the  countries  I  have 
in  mind  by  presenting  this  amendment 
are  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Admitted- 
ly, under  the  very  good  amendments 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  a  part  of  this 
bill  when  it  is  finally  reported,  I  a.ssume 
there  will  be  no  trade  guaranteed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  with  such  coun- 
tries so  long  as  the  Vietnam  war  is  in 
progress,  or  at  least  so  long  as  our  forces 
are  involved  there. 

The  amendment  I  would  offer  would 
go  beyond  that  period  of  time.  The  bill 
would  extend  the  Bank  for  5  years.  Hope- 
fully the  Vietnam  war  will  be  past  his- 
tory long  before  the  5  years  are  up.  Cer- 
tainly we  all  hope  so. 

What  will  obtain  in  the  way  of  guide- 
lines and  principles  for  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war?  I  would  hope  at  that  time 
we  would  have  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
law — and  this  could  be  achieved  by  my 
amendment — these  guidelines,  which 
would  require  transactions  involving  any 
country,  and  especially  those  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  to  provide  for  impartial  third 
party  arbitration  of  any  commercial  dis- 
putes and  also  to  provide  for  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  protection  of  patent  rights  in 
such  disputes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.   PATMAN.   The   gentleman   was 


kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  his 
amendment.  I  have  been  studying  it  and 
have  talked  with  other  Members  about 
It. 

There  is  one  thing  which  bothers  us. 
This  goes  off  on  a  different  tangent  We 
arc  talkiiiu  about  doing  busine.ss  with 
people  riouvT  business  with  our  enemies, 
iind  this  does  not  relate  to  our  enemies. 
It  oiiiy  relates  to  signatories  to  binding 
mtf  inal;on.il  conventions  concerning 
and  I'rotcctin:;  iiatent  rights  and  other 
riulUs. 

Of  course.  I  :ini  sure  it  must  be  a  \ery 
woiliiy  objective  the  gentleman  has.  but 
it  occurs  to  me  il  is  off  on  a  tangent  from 
what  we  are  con.sidering. 

There  is  one  thing  in  particular  I  would 
likf  to  ask:  How  many  countries  are  not 
sigii'iitories  to  binding  international  con- 
ventions, that  the  fjentleman  has  in  mind, 
and  would  the  gentleman  name  them? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  liave  with  me  docu- 
mrnts  which  .set  forth  the  names  of 
countries  which  are  signatories  to  inter- 
national conventions  for  impartial  third- 
party  adjudication  of  di.sputes.  The  list 
IS  extremely  lone.  I  think  it  is  lair  and 
lionesl  lor  me  to  state  that  the.se  conven- 
tions are  accepted  throughout  the  free 
world.  The  exceptions  are  Communist- 
state  trading  countries,  principally  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

I  could  have  specified  in  my  amend- 
ment that  this  would  apply  only  to  War- 
saw Pact  countries,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
worthwhile  in-inciple  that  ought  to  be 
applied  universally.  It  applies  not  only 
to  patent  liuht.s — they  are  just  one  con- 
.sideralion — but  it  applies  to  disputes 
concerning  (juality  and  quantity  of  goods 
actually  shipped.  It  is  tnie  we  have  had 
many  trnn.sactions  with  Communist 
countries  and  we  will  indeed  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  tlie 
trend  of  our  times.  However,  by  their 
very  basic  iihilo.sophy  the  Communist 
countries  do  not  recognize  jjroperty 
rights.  Therefore  it  poses  a  .serious  prob- 
lem for  any  Western  country  dealing 
with  such  state  trading  countries. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
they  accept  the  jjractlces  of  the  market- 
place system.  These  are  j^ractices  which 
are  universally  accepted  in  the  Western 
World,  and  they  should  be  accepted  as  a 
condition  for  participating  in  transac- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  have  very  few  peaceful  tools 
which  we  can  use  lo  bring  about  any 
modifications  in  the  Communist  state 
trading  principles.  Here  we  have  an  op- 
iwrtunity  to  establish  an  effective  tool, 
and  I  appreciate  your  inquiry.  If  I  have 
not  rcsix)nded  completely.  I  hope  you  will 
pursue  the  matter. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  tr  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  but  I  do 
wonder  if  this  is  the  proper  vehicle  to 
accomplish  a  worthy  motive.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  came 
into  existence  and  serves  a  basic  purpose, 
which  is  to  assist  the  American  business- 
man in  arranging  credit  for  transactions 
abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
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Mr  DELCLAWSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  further. 

It  i}ccur<;  to  me  that  In  some  of  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  better  conditions, 
better  trading  conditions,  we  .sometimes 
use  a  vehicle  that  Is  extremely  important 
t.j  accomplish  a  fundamental  purpose 
and  solve  a  problem:  namely,  that  the 
United  Slates  has  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  arrange  credit  for  its  overseas  trans- 
actions Frankly,  I  am  reluctant  to  enter- 
tain or  to  suppHjrt  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  because  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  jeopardizing  the  use  of  a  fa- 
cility which  we  all  aclcnowledge  is  very 
Important 

Mr  FINDLEY.  May  I  respond  first  of 
all  by  .sayinir  that  even  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  alwnys  been  averse  to  accrptiiit; 
Impartial  third-party  arbitration.  It 
prefer?  to  have  arbitration  in  its  own 
capital,  Moscow,  for  natural  reasons,  but 
it  does  not  always  insist  on  it  I  do  not 
think  we  can  assume  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  an  Im.pairment  to  trade,  but 
in  fact  It  will  facihtate  trade  in  the  long 
run. 

In  any  ca.^e.  it  will  be  a  valuable  pro- 
tection to  any  firm  engai;e<1  in  trade  with 
these  countries  in  that  it  wi'l  provide 
patent  protection  and  also  a.ssure  that 
in  the  event  a  dispute  did  arise  subse- 
quent to  the  completion  of  the  convmer- 
cial  contract  this  dispute  would  be  set- 
tled not  in  M0.-.C0W.  for  example,  by  Com- 
mimists  on  the  tribunal  there,  but,  rath- 
er, in  a  third-party  location  by  disinter- 
ested parties. 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man .s  an.endment  has  much  to  recom- 
mend ;t.  but  I  must  say  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred If  the  committf^  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  it  and  to  question  the 
Bank  officials  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  and  othors  who  testi- 
fied on  the  bill  before  us  It  would  seem 
to  mc  the  amendment  would  be  some- 
what inappropriate  and  perhaps  danger- 
ous. 

Mr  FINDLEY  The  trouble  is  that  this 
is  the  one  time  within  the  span  of  5  years 
during  which  we  will  likely  have  an  op- 
txTtunity  to  do  something  of  this  sort. 

I  might  say 

The  Cli  MRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  I'linois    Mr  FindleyI. 

Mr.  FLNDLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distmiiuished  ijentleman 
from  New  Jersey  yielding  this  additional 
time  to  me 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  ex- 
plored rather  thoroughly  by  very  pres- 
tigioas  committees  and  commissions,  and 
each  of  them  has  rccogniztd  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  the  marketplace 
principles  throughout  world  trade. 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  hui>e  the  dis- 
tinguished gefitleman  from  Texas  will 
see  fit  to  support  me  in  this  amendment. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
uentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  have  a  bill  pending  con- 
cermng  this.  I  assume. 


I  know  that  the  sent'.eman^from  Il- 
linois is  most  sincere  about  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  he  wants  to  do  .something 
in  the  public  interest  about  it.  However. 
I  am  not  saylnt;  that  it  is  in  the  ijublic 
interest,  because  I  do  not  know  enouuh 
about  it. 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude which  has  been  expre.ssed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  but  I  hope  that 
we  will  take  this  opportunity  to  take  lliis 
step  forward  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  we 
had  tentatively  a^^recd  to  read  the  bill, 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Therefore.   I   a.sk   that    the   Clerk   read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B-  It  rial  trd  bii  the  Senntr  and  Hour.r  of 
Rrprrsentattvex  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America  m  Congrff.i  assembled.  That  the 
Export -Import  B.intt  .^rt  of  1045  .is  amended 
I  12  use  6:i5i.  be  .-ind  the  same  is  hereby 
further  amended  .is  follows: 

i<ii  Bv  ■  frlkliig  from  the  niimc  of  the  Ex- 
port-tmnnrt  Bunk  of  Wnslilngton  the  words 
"of  Wishlntjtoii"  wherever  the  s.ime  ai>pears 
In  said  Act. 

.'01  By  striking  from  section  2 (el  of  said 
Act  •■i2.JO0.0O0.OOO"  and  substituting  In  lieu 
ttercjf   "83. 500.000. 000" 

ic)  By  striking  the  List  .vntcnce  fro.Ti  sec- 
tion 3idl  nf  snld  Act  .md  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof :  "Members,  not  otherwise  In  the 
re?ul.ir  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  m.iy  l>e  rnmpensnted  at  rates  not 
exceeding  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
rate  for  grndc  la  of  the  General  Schedule 
I  5  use  533U)  for  each  day  spent  In  travel 
or  attendance  at  moetliu^s  of  the  Committee, 
and  v.hilr  so  srrvliiif  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  inctudlnt;  jier  diem 
In  lieu  of  subslstcnc.-".  .ic  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
indlvtdiuils  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently." 

(d)  By  striking  from  section  7  of  said  Act 
•$9.000.000.000'  and  substituting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$13,500,000,000". 

let  By  striking  frim  section  0  of  fald  Act 
the  date  "June  30  1968"  and  substituting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  date  "June  30.  1973". 

cor.jMrrr  -  .M.itNnMf_VT 

The  CHAIR.M.AN    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  Page  1,  strike  line  6,  .ind  p.^ge  2,  strike 
lines  1  and  2  and  insert:  "la)  By  changing 
Kxporr-Import  Bank  uf  Waslilngton',  wher- 
evpr  that  name  refers  to  the  legal  en'lfy 
cr«n:«<l  by  -he  E':pf>rf- Import  Bank  of  1945, 
to  Bxport-lmport  Bank  of  the  United 
Stafs  ■  " 


The  committee  r.mcndment  was  afjrced 


to. 


sfcsTmrre  AMciroMENT  omaftEo  by 

Mr..    PATMAN 


M'  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  otTered  by  Mr.  P.\t.man  In  tlie 
n.iHire  of  a  substitute:  Strike  out  nil  after 
the  eiiniuii.;  tiause  and  Intert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sectkjn  1.  The  Export-Import  Bonk  Act 
of  1943  is  .unended — 

"(a I  By  changing  'Export-Import  Bank  of 
W.xshliikitoir.  wherever  that  name  refers  to 
the  legal  entity  created    by   the  Bxport-Im- 


;>Mrt    Brtt.k    Ait    of    1954,    to    'Export -Ini;)ort 
Bank  of  the  United  States'. 

"lb)    by  inserting  '(1)'  immediately  after 
lb)'    In   section    2ib)    of   that    .Act,    and    hv 
,iddlng  the  following  at   the  end  of  .section 
2(b)  : 

"•(2)  Tlie  Bank  sliall  not  guarant*^.  in- 
sure,  or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  thi> 
extension  of  credit  m  connection  wltli  ti:c 
purchase  of  any  product  by  a  national  o.- 
.I'^oncy  of  any  nation 

'  (A)  which  engages  in  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otlierwlse.  with  armed  forces  of  tin- 
United  States:  or 

"'(Bl  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
ment.il  action  1  not  including  ch.irterlnL.- 
licensing,  or  sales  by  non  wholly  owneil 
bujlness  enterprises)  goods,  supplies,  mlli- 
i.iry  assistance,  or  advisers  to  a  nation  de- 
.■^rribed  m  subparagraph  1  Ai  : 
nor  .-^hall  tlie  B:uik  guarantee.  Insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  In  the  exteiiylon  <■: 
credit  In  connection  with  the  purch.'use  b. 
any  nation  (or  national  or  agency  thoreo; 
of  any  product  which  ts  to  be  waed  principal; . 
bv  or  In  a  nation  described  m  subp-vragraj... 
I  A)  or  iBi:  except  that  if  the  .ippropnatc 
committees  of  the  Sen.ite  un<l  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  reported  to  their  respoctue 
Houses  their  determination  that  any  trans- 
action would  be  in  tlie  national  Interest 
then  after  tiUrty  days  after  the  nllng  of  the 
last  of  such  reports  the  prohibitions  of  this 
par.agraph  shall  not  apply  to  that 
transaction. 

"  "(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee.  Insure, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  in  connection  with  am 
credit  sale  ur  defense  articles  and  defeai.- 
scrvicr-s  to  any  ^'ouutry  dc.sipn..tcd  under  e,  • 
tlon  4916  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  o;" 
1U54  as  an  economlc.illy  less  developed  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  the  tax  l:nixi..->ed  by  .<iec- 
tlon  4911  of  that  Code.  Tlie  prohlbiliuns  set 
forth  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  .ipply  with 
respect  to  any  tr.ins.ictlon  the  consummation 
of  whlc:h  the  President  determines  would 
be  .xi  the  nu.tJonal  interest  .md  re[>:^rts  .=;uch 
determination  ( within  thirty  days  .ifter  mak- 
ing the  same)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  In  malting  any  .'-uch  deter- 
mination the  President  shall  take  into  ac- 
CJinit.  ;imoiig  other  considerations,  tlie  na- 
tional interest  in  avoiding  arms  rac(?s  anions 
co'-uitrles  not  directly  menaced  by  the  Soviet 
Unlan  or  by  CoramunLst  China:  in  avoiding; 
.';rmlng  military  dictators  who  are  deny- 
ing social  progress  to  their  own  peoples:  and 
in  avoiding  expenditures  by  developing  coun- 
tries of  scarce  foreign  exciiange  needixi  f  r 
p.'-aceful  economic  progress. 

"■|4>  In  no  event  sliall  the  D.ink  h.ivc 
omst-indlng  .\t  any  time  In  e?;ccss  of  7'i  per 
centum  of  the  limitation  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  for  such  guarantees.  In- 
sur?.nce  credits  or  participation  in  credits 
with  respect  to  exports  of  defense  articles 
and  s-r  vlce3  to  countries  which,  in  the  luUg- 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
arc  lers  developed.' 

"(c)  By  changing  in  section  2(c)  of  th,  t 
.Act.  '$2,000,000,000'  to  read  '$3,500  000,000". 

"(d)  By  changing  the  last  rontence  in  rcc- 
tlon  3id)  of  that  Act  to  read:  'Members,  not 
otherwnse  In  the  regtUar  full-time  employ  of 
the  United  States,  m.'jy  l.>e  compensated  at 
rotes  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  Genera: 
Schedule  (5  U.S.C  5332)  for  each  day  spet-t 
in  travel  or  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  and  while  so  servlni;  .'avay  from 
their  homes  or  recular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing ifer  diem  in  lieu  of  subeistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Cjde,  for  individuals  in  tlie  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently.* 

"(ei  By  changing,  in  -section  7  of  that  Act, 
'$9,000,000,000'  to  read  $13,500,000,000'. 

"(f)  By  changing,  in  section  8  of  that  Act. 
•June  30.  1968'  to  read   June  30,  1973'." 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
lire.sent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-two  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  Xo.  19| 

.\i.flerson,  Fraser  Rees 

Tenti.  Fulton.  Tcnn.  Hritiecke 

.•\vr(>s  Ciieen.  Orei;.  Rcsnick 

Hlatnik  Gurney  Hosenthal 

Hurlpson  Hansen,  Id.iho  E!o<teiikowskl 

("lark  Hebert  Rumsfeld 

n.Tinen.  Halifleld  St.Onge 

Don  H.  Howard  Smith,  Okla. 

Cleveland  Irwin  Taft 

I'lamcr  Jones.  Ala.  Tuck 

(";ilver  -Monacan  Vanlk 

DIKE'S  Moss  Wilson. 


Edwards,  Calif.   Pool 
Everett  Put-inski 


Charles  H. 
Wright 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  6649,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  392  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

Tlie  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  in  support 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

AMENDMENT  OF!  ERED  BY  MR.  WYLIE  TO  THE 
.SlBSTTTl'TE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
PATMAN 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie  to  the 
substitute  lunendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pat- 
man:  On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  down  to  but  not  In- 
cluding the  period  in  line  20,  page  2. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  the  ex- 
ception clause  from  the  language  which 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Find]  in  committee,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  language  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Find]  would 
simply  say  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
cannot  guarantee  a  loan  to  any  nation 
which  is  engaged  in  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otherwise,  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  designed,  of  course,  to  restrict 
trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  second  part  to  it  which 
would  apply  to  any  nation  which  fur- 
nishes by  direct  Kovernmental  action  any 
coods.  .'supplies,  military  assistance,  or 
ad\isers  to  any  nation  enga.E;ed  in  armed 
conflict,  declared  or  otherwise,  with  the 
United  States. 

Then  there  is  an  exception  to  that 
language,  and  it  is  to  this  exception  that 
I  direct  my  attention,  and  would  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  The  exception 
to  the  trading-'with-the-enemy  clause  is 
as  follows:  It  says  that  except  that  if  any 


appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  re- 
ported to  their  respective  Houses  their 
determination  that  any  transaction 
would  be  in  the  national  interest,  then 
after  30  days  after  filing  of  the  last  such 
reports  the  prohibition  of  thi.s  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  that  transaction. 

Now,  there  are  three  or  four  good  rea- 
sons why  thii  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  First  of  all,  in  an  act  passed  on 
October  8, 1964,  Public  Law  88-638,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Act,  there  was  an  advisory  com- 
mittee set  up  which  was  to  advise.  Con- 
gress as  to  interest  rates.  This  act  known 
as  Public  Law  480  would  approve  grants 
after  transmittal  for  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  was  to  approve  within  30  days 
of  filing  a  report  with  a  committee  of 
Congress.  The  language  was  almost 
identical  to  this  language  here. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
signing  the  bill  said  this  provision  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  he  would  not 
adhere  to  it.  provisions. 

We  find  the  same  language  in  this 
bill  today  which  the  President  has  al- 
ready said  he  will  not  adhere  to,  and  with 
which  he  would  not  comply. 

The  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
SMi'rH],  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
stated  he  thought  this  language  was 
unconstitutional,  was  bad  language,  and 
should  not  be  in  the  bill,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(Mr.  Patman]  agreed  that  it  was  bad 
language  and  hoped  that  it  would  not 
stay  in  thebiH. 

Now  the  language  of  the  committee 
amendment,  which  I  seek  to  delete,  with 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  to  nations  supplying 
North  Vietnam  provides  for  a  unique  and 
unprecedented  waiver  clause. 

For  one  thing — which  committee  of 
the  Congress  are  we  talking  about? 
Does  the  report  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee — whichever  committee  it 
might  be — is  that  sufficient  to  say  that 
this  is  compliance  with  this  section?  Who 
is  going  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the 
committee  amendment? 

Now  the  committee  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  as  I  say  it  was  an  effort  to 
compromise  language  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  FinoI  had  of- 
fered, and  language  which  was  found 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  provides  for  a 
Presidential  waiver. 

I  think  frankly  the  language  was 
messed  up  in  committee.  I  voted  against 
the  bill  in  the  committee  and  one  reason 
was  because  I  feel  this  language  is  imcon- 
stitutional.  Even  if  it  were  not  otherwise, 
it  is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
authority  which  in  no  way  can  be  ad- 
ministered. There  is  no  indication  of  who 
or  what  would  administer  this  provision. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemart  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is   an   amendment   to    Public   Law   480 
which  was  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, I  believe,  in  1964. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  provided  almost 
identical  language  such  as  that  set  forth 
in  the  bill  now  before  us.  It  w^as  enacted 
into  law.  The  President  signed  the  bill 
but  simply  announced  that  he  would  not 
observe  this  provision  because  in  his  view 
it  was  unconstitutional.  I  dare  say  that 
the  .same  fate  lies  ahead  for  tlie  language 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I   thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  P.'\TMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opiiosition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  know  that  the  ;;entle- 
inan,  a  member  of  our  committee,  is  very 
.sincere  in  liis  efforts  to  change  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

But  may  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  take  this  language  out  at  this 
point.  If  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  his 
statements  that  the  language  is  uncon- 
stitutional, it  will  go  out,  anyway,  in  con- 
ference. Becau.se,  certainly,  the  conferees 
will  not  agree  to  anything  that  they  are 
not  convinced  is  constitutional. 

This  language  was  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
countries  do  a  little  business  with  the 
countries  that  we  are  at  war  with — or 
aiding  our  enemies.  But  sometimes  the 
amount  of  'business  they  are  doing  is  in- 
.significant.  Someone  should  be  qualified 
to  pass  on  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  just  ignore  the  little  bit  of 
business  that  is  being  done  with  our 
enemies  by  countries  friendly  with  tlie 
United  States— and  do  some  valuable 
business  and,  i^erhaps,  obtain  even  criti- 
cal and  strategic  materials  from  the.se 
countries.  Maybe  it  is  in  our  interest. 
Maybe  we  need  it  in  the  war  effort. 

We  cannot  slow  down  the  war  or  fail 
to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  win  the 
war  just  becau.se  a  few  toys  or  things  like 
that  are  sold  to  a  country  that  is  in  op- 
position to  us.  Somebody  should  pass  on 
it.  Our  committee  did  not  follow  the 
other  body.  Our  committee  decided  v.e 
would  put  in  the  "committees."  I  will 
agree  that  in  conference,  if  we  keep  this 
amendment,  we  should  write  in  it  specifi- 
cally the  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  which  such  a  propo.sed  excep- 
tion should  be  referred  and  we  .'■hould 
write  specifically  the  reports  to  be 
made — liow,  when,  where,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  if  it  can  be  saved  at 
all.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  cured  by  some  amendments  or  clarify- 
ing langua.ge  that  would  make  it  veiy 
plain. 

So  all  I  am  asking  is  that  we  leave  this 
bill  like  it  is.  We  are  accepting  it.  We  are 
not  cr>-ing  about  it.  We  do  not  like  it,  but 
we  were  outvoted  and  we  are  accepting 
defeat  on  these  amendments.  But  let  us 
not  tr>'  to  change  it  entirely  after  it  has 
already  been  prepared  as  jn-actically  as 
possible. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  House  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  if  it 
cannot  be  improved  so  as  to  make  it  con- 
stitutional without  doubt,  it  will  be  left 
out  anyway.  But  give  us  a  chance  to  tr>-. 
as  conferees.  That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  N'ortr.  Carohna 

Mr  JONAS  I  thank  the  <:entleman 
for  yieldiOK  He  has  just  confirmed  what 
I  thought  he  said  before  and  which  I 
had  hoped  I  misunderstood  Does  the 
Kcntleman  from  Texas  mean  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  we  ouKhl  not 
t )  Le  concerned  about  the  constitution- 
al ilv  of  the  leKislation  in  tlie  liope  that 
c  iiterees  will  have  more  oncern  and 
more  knowledae  and  more  understand- 
Ini,'  of  the  Constitution  than  we  have 
and  correct  our  mistakes  tor  us ' 

Mr  PATMAN  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken I  did  not  raise  the  constitutional 
question  The  gentleman  who  is  the  au- 
t!  or  of  the  amendment  raised  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  JONAS  But  the  nentleman  from 
Texas  said  that  if  it  is  not  constitutional 
we  can  count  on  the  conferees  taking  it 
out 

Mr  PATMAN  I  think  I  said  that  if  It 
is  unconstitutional,  then  you  can  depend 
upon  them  taking  it  out.  Then  it  would 
be  out  anvwav 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chaii-man.  will  the 
L-'cntleman    yield ^ 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man   from   Tenne.ssee 

Mr  BROCK  May  I  ask  this  question 
ui  the  Chairman.  Which  is  preferable, 
a  Presidei^tial  waiver  or  a  conuressional 
waiver'' 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  question  ls  not 
before  us  The  provision  is  in  this  bill, 
and  if  vve  can  ijet  along,  I  will  tell  the 
Members  that  we  have  only  two  other 
amendments  and  then  the  bill  will  be 
over  We  can  -:et  this  bill  passed.  There 
cannot  be  any  harm  in  lettim,'  this  pro- 
vision remain  as  it  is,  and  then  if  it 
is  a  bud  provision,  it  will  not  be  left  in 
by  the  conferees  anyway  It  can  be  im- 
proved and  made  constitutional.  That 
question  can  be  considered  So  I  ask  for 
a  vote.  Mr    Chairman 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suptxjrt  of  tile  amendment  orfered  by  the 
gentleman  Irom  Oh.io 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recotinized  for  5  mln- 

U'^'S. 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Kentleman  from  Ohio  to  strike  out  the 
clause  by  which  the  conure-ssional  com- 
mittee may  waive  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment  ai^amst  the  Export-Imtxirt 
Bank  flnancinn  trade  with  the  enemy  In 
my  opmlon.  this  clause  is  unwise  for 
three  very  ?ood  rea.sons 

First.  It  is  without  effective  precedent. 
There  is  t;ood  reason  to  doubt  that  Con- 
gress can  t!ive  its  committee  oi  commit- 
tees power  to  make  day-to-day  foreign 
affairs  decisions 

Second,  the  congressional  waiver 
claose  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  trying  to  eliminate  from  this  bill  is  un- 
clear It  says  that  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  may  waive  the 
prohibition  against  trading  with  the 
enemy  But  it  does  not  .say.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  indicated,  which  are 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees I  believe  that  this  is  a  Jurisdictional 
nuss  that  we  should  not  get  ourselves 
involved  with. 

Lastly.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an 


i.ssue  whiih  we  should  straddle  The 
Russians  and  the  other  Communist  na- 
tions are  united  in  support  of  North  Ko- 
rea and  North  Vietnam  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  see  how  anyone  even 
.\ants  to  debate  the  pros  and  cons  of  al- 
lowint;  tiie  Expoi  t-Impoi  t  Bank  to 
finance  trade  with  the  enemy  We  should 
not  use  or  attempt  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  subsidi/e  trade  with  nations 
that  are  supplying  the  bullets  that  are 
killing  our  sons  And  it  is  just  that  .simple. 
President  Johnson's  bridges  to  the 
E.ist.  m  my  opinion,  are  fooli.'.h  and 
bloody  bridges,  and  it  is  time  tor  firm- 
ness on  the  i)art  of  this  Congress,  and 
more  particularly  on  the  part  of  thLs 
body,  to  take  that  firm  position  without 
any  ands,  ifs.  or  buts 

If  this  waiver  remains  m  the  bill.  I  am 
veiT  much  afraid  of  what  miuht  happen 
m  the  conference,  notwithstanding  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  .said  I  am 
afraid  the  long  arm  of  the  White  House 
might  reach  into  the  conference  and  put 
a  Presidential  waiver  back  into  the  bill. 
And.  if  this  happens,  then  we  will  .see 
trade  with  the  enemy  break  out  like 
poison  ivy  in  July 

I  urge  this  House  to  reject  any  waiver 
and  to  support  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  sinking  otit  this  waiver  provision 
which  miL'ht  give  the  President  a  chance 
to  trade  with  the  enemy  and  make  fur- 
ther attempUs  to  build  these  absurd 
"bridges  '  tn  the  East  We  have  seen  what 
to  expect  from  the  Russians  They  laugh 
at  our  complaints  about  their  military 
shipments  to  Vietnam;  they  laugh  at 
our  requests  to  help  get  back  the  .ship 
Pueblo:  and.  most  of  all,  I  am  sure  that 
they  laugh  at  the  foolishne.ss  of  this  ad- 
ministration m  thinking  that  trade  sub- 
sidies are  going  to  buy  off  Soviet  interna- 
tional ambitions. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  is  the  time 
for  firmne.ss  It  is  not  a  time  for  waver- 
ing and  It  IS  not  a  time  for  waivers.  Let 
us  make  our  voice  in  this  bod.v  loud  and 
clear  I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
to  support  the  Wylie  amendment  and 
to  remove  the  waiver  clause  and  restore 
the  full  force  of  my  amendment  to  the 
prohibition  for  financing  trade  with  the 
enemy 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  re- 
peat again  here  what  has  been  stated 
twice — once  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  supporting  his  amendment  to  strike 
the  waiver  clause,  and  then  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Mr  Findley!  — 
when  there  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  Members  what  happened  in 
1964. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Fino  was 
allowed  to  pro<.-eed  for  1  additional 
minute. ' 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman,  in  1964.  on 
October  8  to  be  exact,  the  President  of 
the  Uruted  States  .said  he  considered  that 
the  key  proviso,  which  was  included  in 
the  Public  Law  480  Act.  which  was  simi- 
lar to  the  waiver  we  have  under  consider- 
ation here  and  now,  was  unconstitutional. 
In  addition  to  that,  not  only  did  he  .say 
it  was  unconstitutional,  but  he  .said  he 
would  not  permit  it  to  affect  the  execu- 
tive departments  in  the  enforcement  of 
that  waiver.  Then,  as  we  all  know,  the 
very  waiver  we  are  trj-ing  to  put  in  this 
bill  has  since  been  repealed. 


Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
to  supix)rt  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  to  delete  language  which 
Would  m  effect  provide  for  a  \.\\ye  of  con- 
gressional waiver  to  the  prohibition 
against  the  Export-Import  Bank's  as- 
sisting in  the  financing  of  exports  to 
countries  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
the  United  States  or  to  nations  which  as- 
.sist  tho.se  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
us 

The  most  important  reason  for  this 
amendment,  in  my  view,  is  that  there  is 
no  .lu.'-tiflcation  or  need  for  a  waiver  of 
the;e  prohibition.v.  We  arc  talking  about 
refusing  to  allow  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  assist  in  the  financing  of 
exports  which  cnuld  be  u.sed  against  us 
directly  or  indirectly  in  armed  conflict.  I 
do  not  believe  the  prohibition  .should  be 
made  potentially  ineffectual  through 
providing  for  a  waiver  of  any  kind. 

.Additionally,  as  the  waiver  is  drav  n 
a  number  of  que.stions  are  rai-sed.  The 
language  .says  that  if  the  ■appropriati 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repii\sentatives  "  have  reiwrted  tn 
their  respecti\e  Houses  their  determina- 
tion that  any  tran.saction  would  be  in  the 
national  intere.st.  then  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  la.st  of  such  reports 
the  prohibitions  would  not  apply  to  that 
tran.saction.  What  committees,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  "appropriate  commit- 
tee.-."' Who  determines  whether  they  are 
the  appropriate  committees?  Or  do  the 
committees  become  so  by  proclaiming 
themselves  appropriate'.'  How  do  the 
committees  find  out  about  the  particular 
transactions  in  winch  they  might  be  i;i- 
teie.-ted?  What  length  of  time  do  they 
have  to  reixirt?  These  are  only  .some  o! 
the  questions  that  could  arise  from  a 
waiver  of  this  type 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  approval  of 
this  amendment  to  take  this  waiver  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suijport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  this  after- 
noon reminds  me  of  an  amendment  I 
offered  a  few  short  months  ago  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  an  amendment 
which  was  once  adopted  in  the  House 
and  then  defeated  cm  a  rollcall  by 
four  votes.  Some  of  the  Members, 
who  Voted  against  mv  amendment 
which,  broadly  put.  would  have  penal- 
t7ed  anyone  doing  business  with  the 
Communists  of  North  Vietnam — by  de- 
nying any  loans,  credits,  or  anything 
else  from  this  Government—some  Mem- 
bers then  raised  a  hue  and  cry  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou-<^p.  and  I  heard  .some- 
thing alont;  that  line  from  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Texas  I  Mr.  Patm.^nI  a  few 
moments  ago.  Some  Members  said  then. 
"If  you  do  this,  the  British  will  refuse 
to  buy  S700  million  worth  of  F-111 
planes  from  the  United  States." 

Remember  how  they  raised  that  cry  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  "We  are  going 
to  lose  ;he  sale  of  those  planes  to  the 
British  if  we  penalize  the  British  for 
trading  with  and  .^uppl.ving  the  enemy 
in  North  Vietnam." 

The  perfidious  British  -sent  no  less 
than  68  ships  with  their  cargoes  into 
Communist  North  Vietnam  last  year. 
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So  what  happened?  'Without  any 
amendment,  without  any  restriction  on 
the  British  continuing  to  collect  their 
blood  money  by  trading  with  North  'Viet- 
\\i\m.  what  happened?  Why,  they  just 
imply  stepped  up  to  the  platter  the  other 
(l.iy  and  struck  out.  and  said,  "Keep  your 
planes.  We  are  not  going  to  buy  them." 
Hcinember? 

s<mie  of  you  who  voted  against  my 
;:iiiendment  and  raised  the  issue  that 
v.e  were  not  going  to  he  able  to  sell  the 
planes,  can  now  .stick  it  in  your  pipes 
and  .smoke  it. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  earlier  this 
afternoon,  at  the  .--tart  of  general  de- 
i)att'.  said  this  waiver  was  vague  and 
that  he  would  accept  some  kind  of  an 
rimonriment  to  put  the  discretionary 
pov,  er  some  place  else. 

Now  he  .says  it  is  a  good  waiver. 
He  cniinot  have  it  both  ways.  He  either 
misspoke  him.self  earlier  this  afternoon 
or  he  is  not  dealing  off  the  top  of  the 
table  right  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
•entlcman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  cour.=c.  I  u.sed  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  and  I  alv.ays  yield  when 
I  do. 

Mr.  PATT;IAN.  I  .said  tlie  amendment 
would  have  to  be  improved  upon.  We 
would  have  to  say  which  committees. 
Tlic  conferees  could  do  this.  It  will  have 
to  he  improved  upon,  or  otherwise  it  will 
;.o  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  whether  they  are 
.  o.n-;  to  throw  out  a  contract  here  or 
a  contract  there,  or  how  many  of  these 
contracts  or  lines  of  credit  they  are  go- 
ing to  throw  out. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  that  this 
waiver  is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  does 
not  belong  in  the  bill.  He  was  right  the 
first  time.  Now  he  is  trying  to  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  time  to 
meet  this  issue  head  on.  Here  is  the  time 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
striking  out  this  waiver. 

Of  all  times  to  refuse  to  do  anything 
to  stop  the  flow  of  supplies  into  North 
Vietnam  to  people  who  are  killing  Amer- 
cans. 

It  was  bad  enough  last  fall  to  look  the 
other  way  and  refuse  to  penalize  those 
who  are  supplying  the  enemy,  but,  con- 
sidering what  has  transpired  in  recent 
weeks  in  North  Vietnam  and  in  Korea — 
but  particularly  in  North  Vietnam — the 
situation  at  this  hour  demands  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  the  strictest  pen- 
alties we  can  impose  upon  any  country 
that  supplies  the  Communists  of  North 
Vietnam.  Anything  else  is  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  a  callous  disregard  for  our 
fighting  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  W-iaiEl  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  PatmanI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  74, 
noes  52. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  w-ere  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 


man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Wviie  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
99.  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMFNT  OFFERFI)  I.Y  MR  .'^SIII  FY  TO  THF 
SUBSTITUTE  AMFNDM 1  .•;  1  ol-FIKED  I.Y  .MR 
i'ATMAN 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Clinirman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  .substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas.  Mr.  Patman. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  OiTfreri  Ijy  Mr.  A'HMy  to  '.he 
KUbslltute  arnenclment  olferpri  by  Mr.  Pat- 
m.\n:  On  page  2,  line  14.  immedintely  after 
■■(B)",  insert  llie  fcillGwirie:  ";  except  that 
if  the  President  cletermir.rs  tliut  any  trans- 
action would  be  in  the  n.ilin;!al  intereKt  and 
reports  his  determination  i within  Uiirly 
days  after  making  llie  samel  lo  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  tlien  tlie  pro- 
liibitlons  contained  in  tliis  p.iracrapli  .--hall 
not  apply  to  that  tran.=iact;on". 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  WiDNALLl  has  said  that  the  con- 
gressional waiver  provision  which  lias 
just  been  stricken  is  unique  and  without 
precedent.  This  may  be  so.  However.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  striking  the  waiver  pro- 
vision in  its  entirety  is  the  remedy. 

Mv.  Chairman.  I  suggest  in  my  amend- 
ment that  we  provide  for  a  Presidential 
waiver  rather  than  a  congressional 
waiver.  The  bill  as  reported  .states  that 
the  Bank  is  prohibitEd  from  extending 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  a  country  with  v.'hich  we  aic  at  war. 
or  furnishes  goods  or  services  to  any 
country  with  which  we  are  in  conflict, 
except  and  unless  the  approp/iatc  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  determine  that 
such  transaction  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  .'-tiike  the  waiver 
provision,  entirely  as  has  been  iircviously 
proposed,  the  bill  would  contain  an  in- 
flexible prohibition  apain.st  nny  trans- 
action by  the  Bank  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  any  product,  legardle.ss  of 
what  it  might  be,  to  any  cotmtry  whose 
government  furni.shes  goods,  military  or 
otherwise,  to  a  nation  with  whom  we  are 
in  conflict. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Con- 
gress would  impose  the  jirohibition,  but 
it  would  provide  for  an  exception  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mines that  a  particular  credit  tran.sac- 
tion by  the  Bank  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
Nation,  and  reports  this  to  the  Congress 
for  congressional  action. 

So  this  amendment,  I  submit,  seeks  to 
provide  a  degree  of  flexibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  for  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  rcspon.sible, 
and  it  gives,  and  I  hope  I  can  underscore 
and  emphasize,  the  Congress  30  days  to 
act  after  the  Presidential  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion  of  a  Pres- 
idential waiver  is,  as  I  say,  not  without 
precedent.  Appropriation  acts  enacted  by 
this  and  previous  Congresses  allow  the 
President  this  kind  of  authority,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  itself  the  President 
has  not  acted  contrary  to  the  national 


interest  in  exercising  this  discretionary 
authority.  But  if  he  should— if  he  should 
attempt  to  act  contrary  to  the  national 
interest  in  the  judgment  of  Congress — 
we  would  have,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  opix»rtunity  to  void  the 
irnn.saclion  belore  it  is  consummated. 

It  seems  lo  ine.  Mi.  Chairman,  that 
tins  IS  the  Ijest  kind  of  jjrotection;  that 
it  answers  the  i)oints  that  have  been 
rai.sed  on  both  .sides;  and  I  would  uree, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WVLIE.  Mr.  Cliairmr.n,  I  lise  in 
oiJPjsition  lo  the  amendment. 

I  Ijelicve  we  are  in  the  pioce.ss  ol  tr\  iu" 
to  undo  what  we  jiua  did  with  tUi.s 
amr  ndment. 

Tlie  i)u;po.'-e  of  my  aniendiiiLnt  \'.;.i^  ii 
would  .strike  the  exception  clau.se  as  lar 
as  ' radiiiT  with  tlie  enemy  is  concerned, 
was  lo  make  it  unmistakably  clenr  that 
we  do  not  want  ilie  Exporl-Imijoi  t  MvaV. 
to  make  loans  with  NorDi  Vietnam,  or 
any  country  which  is  tnpapcd  in  aiinrd 
eonllict  with  the  United  States,  either 
declared  or  undeclared  We  do  not  want 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  make  loans 
which  are  dealings  either  diifclly  or  in- 
directly with  any  country  which  is  en- 
gaged in  armed  confliet  with  the  Unitrd 
Stf.tes. 

Tliis  amendment  would  .--iniiily  ;.ay  lliiit 
the  President  can  determine  if  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  should  make  a  loan 
to  a  country  C'n?agcd  in  armed  eonflirt 
with  the  United  States  or  any  country 
doing  business  wiDi  a  country  wiiich  is 
engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  llie 
United  States.  I  believe  this  determina- 
tion should  be  left  to  Congress.  I  believe 
riglit  now  is  not  the  time  for  Congress 
to  give  anyone  the  authority,  rno.st  espc- 
ciallv  the  Executive,  lo  make  exceptions 
in  this  area.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
lime  to  make  an  exceiDlion  to  the  rule 
which  we  have  just  now  adopted  that 
there  .should  be  an  absolute  lirohihitijn 
against  trading  with  the  enemy. 

I  believe  the  President,  if  he  decides 
that  there  should  be  an  exception  lo  the 
restrictions  placed  on  tlie  Export -Import 
Bank,  can  ask.  come  to  Congress  and  asl-: 
Congress  to  chance  the  rules  which  we 
have  now  adopted.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  want  today  to  niake  exrcptions 
to  this  in  view  of  the  conflict  which  we 
have,  in  view  of  the  emergency  situation 
that  we  liave  all  over  llie  world.  And  v.-e 
want  to  tell  every  nation  in  the  world 
that  if  you  cngaec  in  busine.s.s  with  our 
enemies,  if  you  make  loans  or  take  loans 
from  the  Export -Import  Bank  tl-.at  you 
cannot  buy  roods  that  you  can  iTsell  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  nation.  .And  I 
would  a.sk  that  this  amendment  be  not 
supported  and  that  it  be  defrated 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  ^Tr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yiclri'^ 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
acknov.iedi'c.  does  he  not.  that  the  jn-o- 
hibition  ban  aaainst  this  type  of  trans- 
action would  remain  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
mean,  nor  does  my  amendment  strike 
that  out.  nor  do  I  intend  to  remove  from 
the  Congress  the  final  dccisio:^,mak:n.!j 
with  reference  to  these  tran.sactions. 

If  the  gentleman  s  point  is  that  the 
Cbnsress   must   act   in    this   manner,   I 
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submit    tliat    this    is    exactly    wliat    is 
allowed  by  my  amendment 

Mr  WYLIE  In  response  to  that.  I 
would  point  out  tliat  the  President  has 
already  made  some  speeches  to  the  effect 
that  trade  with  certain  nations  that  are 
dointc  business  either  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  North  Vietnamese  t^a- 
tion  may  or  may  not  be  in  our  national 
interest 

The  point  I  am  making  is  liiat  I  want 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
have  the  first  say  whether  it  is  or  it  is 
not  in  the  national  interest  I  do  not 
want  the  President  to  talce  action  subject 
to  Its  beint;  voided  by  this  body. 

I  think  we  have  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  here  today  that  we  do  not  want 
the  Export-Import  Bank  dealing  with 
our  enemies  and  I  thi.-ik  we  should  leave 
It  that  way 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  i^entleman  will 
yield,  the  amendment  as  I  read  it,  does 
not  4ive  the  Contiress  any  veto  power. 
It  say8  that  it  becomes  effective  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  within  JO  days 
unless  the  ContTess — and  .so  forth. 

Mr  JON.AS  No.  it  does  not  .say  'unless 
the  Conuress  ■'  It  does  not  Kive  the  Con- 
gress any  authority  at  all. 

Mr  WYLIE.  Then  I  object  to  it.  a 
fortiori,  all  the  more 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  kipntleiran  from  Ohio  on  his 
amendment.  It  >eems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  right  way  to  provide  some  flexibility 
in  this  situation. 

I  understand  the  feelings  of  gentlemen 
who  want  an  inflexible  provision — they 
want  to  s:op  countries  fiu-nishin?  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam.  I  understand 
that.  We  .ill  feel  that  way  But  the  ques- 
tion is:  Will  this  inflexible  provision  ac- 
complisli  hat  purpo.'^e''  I  submit  to  you 
that  it  will  not  We  would  be  denyins;  to 
ourselves  what  is  a  fact :  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  some  Communist  countries  to 
t:et  certain  exports  is  not  coin^  to  influ- 
ence them  in  their  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  provide  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam. 

The  effect  of  r  rigid  prohibition  would 
hu:t  Amencan  business  in  it5  desire  to 
c  >mpet«  with  other  businesses  for  trans- 
actions of  the  kind  that  might  be  af- 
fected. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  flexibility?  The 
purpose  of  flexibility  is  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  exceptions  where  the  national 
interest  so  requires  Are  there  such  cases? 
Certainly,  there  are  such  ca-ses 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  thf  committee 
that  the  Fiat  situation  was  such  a  case  I 
u::dcrstand  now  that  that  business  has 
been  lost  to  the  Amencan  exporters  who 
were  interested  in  it.  and  that  because 
of  the  troubles  involved  in  providing  fi- 
nancing; that  business  has  gone  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Lot  me  tell  you  just  a  little  bit  about 
that  transaction.  This  was  a  case  where 
an  Italian  firm  luidertook  to  provide  a 
larae  assembly  plant  for  lisht  Fiat  auto- 
mobiles in  the  Soviet  Union  They  came 
to  us  for  some  assistance  in  financing. 
That  was  not  because  we  were  the  only 
ones  able  to  give  that  a.&sistance.  There 


were  others,  countries  and  individuals, 
who  were  capable  of  supplying  the  $50 
million  of  machinery  that  we  could  have 
supiUied.  But  now  we  have  Uist  that 
business 

However,  the  transaction  has  not  been 
stopped  and,  what  is  more,  the  transac- 
tion itself  was  not  one  tliat  would  do 
any  harm  to  our  national  interest.  On 
the  contrary,  the  witnesses  from  all  the 
Government  agencies  testified  that  it  was 
in  our  national  interest:  that  the  Soviet 
Union  tmb;<rkinL-'  upon  a  liizht  automo- 
bile production  hicility  would  involve  it 
in  consumer  transactions  all  the  more 
and  would  turn  its  attention  more  to  the 
consumer  sido  of  the  economy. 

Such  an  exiXM't  on  communism  as 
AvereJl  Harnman  said  that  this  trans- 
action was  the  most  .■subversive  of  com- 
munism that  he  could  imas.;ine  because 
of  the  interest  it  would  create  among  the 
lieopic  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  arquiring 
small  cars  and  building  .■-ervice  stations 
and  radios  and  all  that  goes  with  it  Here 
was  m  opportunity  to  do  something  for 
the  United  States  and  for  our  .security. 
We  have  lost  this  opiwrtuiuty  because 
of  the  inflexible  attitude  that  we  find  as 
to  this  type  of  transaction.  I  would  say 
that  such  an  exception  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  We  lost  that  one — let 
us  not  lose  all  the  others. 

Mr  .ASHLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  am  i;lad  to  yield  to 
the   ..eiitleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  my  view,  the  ^^entle- 
man  is  entirely  correct  about  the  Fiat 
transaction  The  irony  is  that,  of  the  $50 
milhon  in  equipment  that  the  Italian 
firm  sought  to  !)urcha,se  from  the  United 
States  through  the  financing  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  half  of  it  was  lost 
to  other  countries,  but  half  of  it  is  going 
to  be  manufactured  by  American  con- 
cerns and  sent  to  Italy  lor  tran.sshipment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  No  action  taken  w  ith 
respect  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
going  to  ban  American  business  to  the 
Communist  countries 

What  happened  is  that  instead  of  fi- 
nancing half  the  trnnsaction  throu^h  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  of  this  country  extended 
the  credit  to  the  private  American  busi- 
nessmen who  are  manufacturing  the 
machinery  at  this  very  moment.  So  what 
are  we  doing' 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Did  not  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  investigate  that 
tran.saction  on  the  spot  and  conclude 
that  it  would  Ije  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  loan? 

Mr.  ASHLEY  I  agree  with  that  .state- 
ment, and  I  will  say  that  I  headed  that 
.subcommittee  and  v.c  came  back  with  a 
unanimous  report 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  do  not  intend  to  use  the  5  minutes. 
I  would  ju.st  like  to  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servations. One  is  m  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion, a  question  that  I  posed  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  attain  pose  it  here  to  the 
Members  of  this  House: 

What  good  does  it  do  to  prevent  the 
Export -Import     Bank     from     financing 


trade  with  the  enemy  in  one  breath  and 
then  allow  the  President  to  ignore  this 
language  because  of  a  waiver  claus.^ 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  pru- 
{x)sing?  As  has  been  indicated  earlur 
the  President  has  already  said  that  in 
wants  to  do  what  the  language  of  the 
bill  would  purport  to  prohibit.  So 
we  know  ho\.-  he  .st:irds.  And  we  knou 
what  will  happen  if  there  is  a  waiver 
clau.-.'  or  a  Presidential  nat'^nal  mtcrt  ■ ' 
clause  in  the  bill. 

If  we  are  seriously  concerned  with 
preventing  the  Export -Import  Bank 
from  underwriting  trade  with  nation.s 
that  are  suppl.ving  materials  to  North 
Vietnam,  then  we  should  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  adopt  a  strong  prohibition 
which  we  iiave.  without  any  restrictions 
without  any  clauses,  and  without  anv 
waivers. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Chairman,  ! 
rise  m  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  part  of  the  testimony  received 
in  support  of  the  proposal  to  s^ive  the 
President  discretionary  authority  when 
the  bill  was  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  recall 
that  the  testimony  favoring  this  type  lan- 
guage— that  is,  language  which  would 
permit  a  Presidential  finding  of  national 
interest  in  making  loans  with  Commu- 
nist comitries  as  the  ultimate  bene- 
fician- — was  received  from  spokesmen 
for  the  administration.  But  in  question- 
ing those  witnesses  we  determined  the 
following  things: 

f'^rst,  the  transportation  facilities  of  a 
nation  are  a  vital  part  of  that  nation's 
capital  base.  We  determined  that  one  of 
the  strengths  of  our  financial  .system  is 
the  mobility  of  our  jxjpulation — that  is, 
the  :ibllity  of  our  factory  workers  to 
transix)rt  themselves  to  and  from  their 
liomes  and  work  in  private  automobiles 
We  determined  further,  that  if  a  na- 
tion's people  were  immobilized  to  the 
point  that  they  did  not  even  have  bi- 
cycles, their  ability  to  wage  war  and 
their  ability  to  manufacture  the  goods 
of  war  would  be  seriously  impeded. 

To  the  extent  that  the  manufacture 
of  a  small  automobile,  such  as  the  Piai. 
would  increase  the  mobility  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  also  serve  to  increase  the  war- 
making  capacity  of  that  nation,  which 
we  all  know  is  working  against  the  in- 
terests of  this  jountry  in  South  Vietnam 
today. 

One  of  the  most  telling  admissions  by 
the  administration's  spokesmen  was  the 
admission  that  we  could  use  the  same 
logic  used  in  justifying  the  Fiat  loan  to 
justify  the  same  type  loan  for  the  bene- 
fit of  North  Vietnam  today.  They  ad- 
mitted that  the  .same  logic  would  justify 
the  same  loan  to  North  Vietnam  for  the 
financing  of  automotive  manufacturing 
equipment  for  our  enemies  in  time  of 
war.  Logic  which  arrives  at  absurd  con- 
clusions is  obviously  defective. 

Ml  Chairman.  I  remind  you.  in  the 
light  of  the  Presidents  commitment  to 
encourage  and  increase  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries,  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries aiding  our  enemies  in  a  time  of 
national  combat.  I  say  "No," 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley]  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
(."hairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
oeared  to  have  It. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apiXDinted  as  tellers  Mr.  Ashley  and 

Mr.   WiDNALL. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
irs  reported  that  there  were — ayes  77, 
noes  115. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

\MENnMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  WIDNALL  TO  THE 
Sl'B.STITl'TE  AMF.NDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  PAT- 
MAN 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Widnai.l  to  the 
substitute  ,'imendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pat- 
man  :  On  page  2.  strikie  line  21  and  all  that 
loUows  through  page  3.  line  20.  and  in- 
sert : 

"l3>  Tiie  Bank  shall  not.  In  the  exercise 
of  its  functions  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
l.iw.  Issue  guarantees,  uisurance,  coinsur- 
•  luce.  or  reinsurance,  make  loans,  or  in  any 
I'lher  way  extend  or  participate  in  an  exten- 
sion of  credit,  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  defense  article  las  defined  in 
-ection  644id»  of  tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  a.s  amended)  — 

"(A)  by  any  nation  lor  agency  or  national 
•!iereofi,  other  than  a  country  which  the 
President  has  designated  under  section 
49161  b»  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1354  by  Executive  order  as  an  economically 
loss  developed  country  for  the  purposes  of 
.section  4911  of  tliat  Code,  untu  after  a  re- 
port has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  lor, 
when  Congress  is  in  recess  or  has  adjourned, 
•o  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  jiresident  pro  tempore  of  the 
.•senate)  specifying  the  purchaser,  the 
.iniount,  and  the  terms,  together  with  a  de- 
t.uled  listing  of  the  defen.se  articles  to  be 
purchased, 

"(B)  after  June  30,  1968.  by  any  nation 
I  or  agency  or  national  thereol  i  which  the 
President  has  designated  under  -section 
4;tl6ib)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  i>y  Executive  order  as  an  economically 
less  developed  country  for  the  purposes  of 
.section  4911  of  that  Code  " 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
liroposed  committee  substitute  solves  ab- 
solutely nothing  and.  in  fact,  retreats 
irom  a  position  taken  by  Congress  last 
year.  After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  in 
conference  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill,  it  was  decided  that  the  Pentagon 
!  evolving  fund  be  terminated  as  of  June 
:;0.  1968.  thereby  effectively  removing  the 
Eximbank  from  any  further  involvement 
m  secret  arms  deals  with  underdeveloped 
countries.  The  House  conferees,  in  a 
statement  of  its  managers,  made  clear 
that  the  status  of  the  Pentagon  revolving 
tund  in  the  period  beyond  June  30,  1968, 
■Aas  to  be  considered  at  a  later  date — 
ijresumably  in  this  year's  authorization 
bill.  In  any  case,  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  to  reverse  its  position 
and  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
continue  to  underwrite  secret  arms  deals 
ior  the  next  5  years  would  be  a  distinct 
I  cversal  of  a  position  taken  just  a  few 
months  ago. 


The  committee  substitute  language 
purports  to  prohibit  Eximbank  arms 
credit  arrangements  for  less  developed 
coimtries  but  permits  the  President  to 
waive  this  prohibition  under  a  series  of 
curious  statutory  considerations.  Section 
B(4)  places  a  limit  over  the  amounts  the 
President  may  waive  of  7'2  percent  of 
the  total  authorization  of  the  Bank.  Let 
me  remind  the  House  that  a  7' 2-percent 
limit  on  secret  arms  deals  would  permit 
continuation  of  "country  X"  arrange- 
ments at  a  level  of  .some  $250  million 
per  year  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  indicate  to  you  how  ridiculous 
the  Presidential  waiver  is.  The  commit- 
tee substitute  language  .says  that  in  mak- 
ing such  a  waiver  determination  the 
President  "shall  take  into  account  among 
other  considerations  the  national  in- 
terest in  avoiding  arms  races  among 
countries  not  directly  menaced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist  China: 
in  avoiding  arming  militaiy  dictators 
who  are  denying  social  progress  to  their 
own  people;  and  in  avoiding  expendi- 
tures by  developing  countries  of  scarce 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  peaceful 
economic  progress,"  All  I  can  say  foi  that 
fuzzy  language  is  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Pentagon  has 
for  several  years  made  a  determination 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
.supply  sophisticated  weaponry  to  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, notwithstanding  such  obvious  con- 
siderations to  the  contrary.  Moreover,  in 
a  recent  article  within  the  last  2  weeks 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the  De- 
fense Department  made  clear  that  it  was 
going  to  make  every  effort  to  restore 
country  X  secret  arms  deal  authority  to 
the  Eximbank  during  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  Obviously,  the 
Pentagon  speaks  for  the  administration 
and  has  already  made  a  determination 
that  if  waiver  language  is  included  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  before  us  tliis 
afternoon,  that  it  will  be  vitjorously  im- 
plemented so  as  to  permit  sucli  jjroposed 
deals  as  the  sale  of  jet  aircraft  to  Peru. 

My  amendment  will  reconfirm  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Concress  last  year  by  per- 
mitting country  X  arms  deals  tlnough 
June  30.  of  this  year.  Thereafter,  if  the 
Pentagon  wants  to  underwrite  credits 
for  .sophisticated  weaponry  to  under- 
developed countries,  it  will  have  to  do 
so  from  its  owti  funds  after  being  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  the  Congress.  All  I 
.seek  to  do  is  to  take  the  Export-Import 
Bank  out  of  the  arms  business  with  re- 
gard to  underdeveloped  countries  so  that 
we  can  hope  to  restore  some  of  the 
international  prestige  which  the  Bank 
has  lost  as  a  result  of  last  year's  dis- 
closures. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Eximbank  arms 
credit  sales  business  deserves  brief  com- 
ment. That  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Eximbank  has  been  providing  credits  for 
sale  of  weapons  to  developed  nations. 
Here  again,  this  agreement  was  con- 
cealed from  Congress  and  it  represented 
a  very  large  share  of  total  Eximbank 
credit  activity.  The  recently  canceled 
sale  of  F-Ul's  to  the  United  Kingdom 
brought  forth  some  interesting  figures. 
The  proposed  credits  were  to  be  pro\ ided 


at  an  interest  rate  of  4^4  percent  per 
aimvmi,  repayable  in  14  equal  semiannual 
Installments  beginning  December  31, 
1968.  There  can  be  no  question  that  an 
extremely  low  interest  rate  such  as  this 
would  have  cost  the  Export-Import  Bank 
between  S40  and  $50  million.  In  a  letter 
to  me  of  September  22,  1967.  the  Exim- 
bank admitted  that  "the  decision — by 
the  United  Kingdom— to  buy  the  F- Ill's 
was  facilitated  by  the  terms  of  financing 
offered  by  the  Bank." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  never  in  the  business  to  lose 
money  and  the  recently  canceled  P"-lll 
sale  would  have  caused  a  substantial  loss 
to  the  Bank,  My  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  in  all  arms  sales  to  developt  d 
countries,  that  the  involvement  of  the 
Kximbank  be  revealed  to  the  ai^propn- 
ate  committees  of  Congress  at  some  point 
prior  to  delivery  of  the  weapons.  Had  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  been 
advised  in  advance  of  the  terms  of  the 
recently  canceled  F-111  sale  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  can  assure  you  some  serious 
questions  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  4^.i-percenl  rate  of- 
fered would  have  insured  a  substantial 
loss  to  the  Bank. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  rise  in 
opiJosllion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  should  fir.st  look  ;it 
the  amendment  which  seeks  to  displace 
the  committee  amendment.  The  latter 
is  a  .Good,  strong  provision  prohibiting 
credit  sales  of  arms  to  developing  coun- 
tries, except  in  very  special  circum- 
■stances.  Specifically,  credit  sales  are 
ruled  out  where  such  sales  would  subtract 
from  the  peaceful,  economic  development 
of  the  country,  or  where  it  would  result 
in  armine  a  military  dictator,  or  cause  an 
arms  race. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
absolutely  prohibit  credit  sales  of  arms 
to  developing  countries. 

In  the  case  of  a  jjeaceful  country  like, 
kt  us  say,  Costa  Rica,  which  is  making 
heroic  efforts  in  developing  itself  and  is 
conserving  its  foreign  exchange,  it  might 
be  very  much  in  our  national  interest 
to  see  that  a  credit  sale  could  be  made  to 
that  countiy.  In  a  such  a  case,  why 
should  we  seek  to  prohibit  such  a  sale'' 

So.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
ihe  '.:entlcman  from  New  Jersey  '  Mr. 
Wi!)N\LLl  is  \oted  down,  and  that  the 
committee  irmendment  is  retained. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  dislinLiii.-i.cd 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  li.irik 
that  I  tried  to  make  clear  tiie  iinpoit  as 
to  what  the  amendment  would  do.  if 
adopted,  with  respect  to  the  developing 
countries,  and  that  is  to  provide  that  Vac 
involvement  of  the  Export-Import  Bunk 
be  revealed  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  at  some  point  jjiior 
to  the  delivery  of  weapons.  I  do  not  say 
at  any  point  in  the  amendment  wiiicii 
I  have  offered  that  it  in  any  way  pro- 
hibits sales  to  developing  countries. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  said  nothing  about  de- 
veloped countries.  'Wliat  I  do  not  like 
about  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
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sey  IS  that  it  absolutely  precludes  any 
sales  to  the  developing  countrtes.  how- 
ever worthy  they  may  be 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tiie 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  reply  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  if  we 
are  to  go  back  to  past  history 

Mr  REUSS  The  past  history  is  indeed 
unedifyine  That  is  why  we  have  offered 
this  lansuatre  in  the  very  strong  comnut- 
tee  amendment  We  should  let  it  .l:o  at 
that 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  i;entleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  t;entleman 
from  New  Vork 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  is  it 
true  "that,  under  cfie  language  as  con- 
t.ia:  d  in  the  bill,  there  ;s  considerable 
adnunistrativi  discretion  and  leeway  in- 
vohed  therein? 

Mr  REUSS  No.  In  my  opinion  this 
buttons  it  up  ven."  tiphtly.  Ear  from 
tirantms  unwarranted  leeway,  rlic  com- 
imttee  amendment  requires  the  execu- 
tue  brajach  to  clo.sely  follow  the  congres- 
sional criteria.  Three  very  specific  cri- 
teria which  are  designed  to  do  tlie  job 
the  Coneress  wants  done  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  all  arms  to  cverj-  devel- 
oping country,  however  fnisal  it  may 
be  in  preserving  its  economic  resources. 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Cliairman.  if  the 
fentleman  will  yi-'ld  further,  does  the 
President  have  to  make  an  appropriate 
finding  in  those  three  respects  with  ref- 
erence to  any  nnfcpated  credit  sales? 

Mr.  REUSS.  He  mast  take  into  account 
those  criteria:  that  is  correct  I  have 
ever\-  tonfid  ncc  that  the  Prcsidt-nt  will 
make  a  bona  fide  determination. 

Mr.  VVYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of   he  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  as  I  have  .stated  before,  was  orga- 
nu'^d  to  facilitate  international  trade  on 
the  part  of  the  US.  Government. 

Now.  1  vervotie  thought  th'v  were  do- 
im,'  just  that,  and  the  exception  was 
limited  to  that  until  it  was  discovered 
that  thev  were  making  these  :rO-called 
country  X  loans  which  were  bc»ng  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  purchase  arms.  We  found 
thet  opposing  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  for  instance,  had  received  loans 
from  the  Export -Import  Bank  from 
which  they  purchased  arms  to  tn£;ai:e 
each  other  in  armed  conflict 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  should  be  in  the  arms  race 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  the 
Export-Import  Baak  ought  to  be  out 
01  thD  arms  race.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  justification  to  the  arms  race 
now  for  developed  or  andeveloped  coun- 
tries, or  for  anyone  else  I  believe  these 
country  X  loan,  were  wrong,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should,  here  in  this 
Congress,  .say  that  it  is  all  right  if  you 
tell  us  in  advance  that  you  are  L'oing  to 
make  a  loan,  or  if  you  tell  some  commit- 
tee in  Congress  that  it  is  all  nght  that 
you  are  going  to  make  a  loan  to  purchase 
anns. 

The  Senate  pui.  in  an  amendment 
which  Ls  identical,  almost  t^  the  i\mend- 
me'it  in  this  bill,  and  it  was  ostensibly 
an  amendment  to  limit  the  amount  of 


money  which  could  be  loaned  to  pur- 
chase arms.  But  as  wvs  pointer  out  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Wa-shington  Post,  if  this 
7  .5-percent  limitation  stays  in  this  bill 
or  stays  in  the  Senate  bill  or  stays  in 
any  bill  which  t.;oes  to  the  desk  of  the 
I'resident  and  i.s  si^'ned.  it  v.  Ill  actual! v 
increase  the  authon/atlon  of  country  X 
loans  trom  the  present  level  of  $6.4  mil- 
lion to  .^11  billion. 

Seven  and  one-half  percent  of  $13  5 
billion  IS  .?l.l  billion  So  inst.-ad  of  taking 
the  Export -Import  Bank  out  ol  the  arms 
race,  or  out  of  Jiis  business  of  export- 
ing arms,  it  says  we  are  authorizing  the 
Exp<irt-Import  Bank  to  '.lo  ahead  with 
these  country  X  loarvs.  I  believe  it  is 
wrouL'.  I  believe  it  was  wrong  when  it 
was  first  done.  And  I  was  as  indignant 
as  the  pent'eman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
IvEvssI  was  wiien  ho  discovered  it.  and 
he  was  delinitely  indignunt  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  thii.K  we  should 
make  except. ons  to  it.  I  believe  the  Wid- 
nail  iunendment  hn.s  n.crit,  and  it  should 
be  adopted 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  the 
list  of  those  countries  that  I  believe  are 
referred  to  in  the  Widnall  iunendment 
as  being  less  developed,  and  therefore 
coming  within  the  terms  of  tiie  absolute 
prohibition  of  any  credit  by  the  Export- 
Import  Hank  for  arms  transactions. 

Now.  1  ..m  very  d.sturbed  by  the  list. 
as  I  see  it.  One  country  that  appears  on 
that  lL3t— and  I  wonder  if  the  lentleman 
is  aware  of  this — is  the  country  (jf  Israel, 
which  IS  tlassitied  as  less  developed. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Tlie  President,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  can  make  Israel  a  de- 
veloped country. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  the  sentlcman  .sug- 
'4csting  that  that  ..hould  be  the  way  that 
the  President  should  make  a  determina- 
tion? 

Mr.  WIDNALI.    Why  not? 

Mr.  BING!IAM  iJecau.se  the  ijentlc- 
man  is  suggesting  that  the  President  can 
make  the  exception  that  we  are  trying  to 
include  in  the  committee  bill  by  using  a 
dishonest  technique' 

Mr.  WIDNAI  L.  It  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BINGHAM  But  it  does  not  follow- 
that  Israel  is  a  developed  country  just, 
because  he  decides  that  he  wants  to  make 
a  dislionest  determination  with  regard 
to  Israel  I  am  surprised  at  the  f:entle- 
man  suggesting  that  that  is  the  way  to 
make  an  exception  to  this  absolute  pro- 
hibition He  comes  in  here,  and  he  seeks 
to  make  an  absolute  prohibition.  Then  he 
sajs  that  the  President,  without  sayin.g 
a  transaction  is  m  the  national  interest, 
or  anything  else,  can  evade  the  prohibi- 
tion by  dimply  saying  that  Israel  is  simply 
a  developed  country. 

Mr  WTDNALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  fill  ther.' 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  yu.-ld  further  to  Uie 
gentleman 

Mr  WIDNAIX.  The  President  already 
has  that  discretion 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  understand  that  he 
has  that  discretion,  but  I  am  surprised 


that  the  gentleman  would  suggest  that 
the  President  make  a  finding  of  fact 
which  IS  contrary  to  the  facts,  and  seek 
to  flout  the  will  of  the  Congress  as  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  Republic  of  China.  The  same  i 
true  of  South  Korea.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  In  the  AID  program  in  the 
bill  we  pa.'^.sed  last  year,  we  tried  to  put 
such  a  provision  m  the  bill  on  the  limi- 
tation of  arms  aid  so  that  today  we  can 
give  aid  to  Israel  or  South  Korea,  or  the 
Republic  of  China  But  you  are  sayinc  v.  < 
cannot  now  ioim  lhrou«h  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  these  same  countries. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  tin- 
Pentagon  could  sell  the  arms  it  want> 
t;3  Israel  on  its  own  terms? 

Mr.  BINGHAM  I  do  not  know  that 
that  IS  true.  And  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  take  this  authority  away.  This  law 
has  been  used.  I  am  very,  very  much  coii- 
ctined  about  this. 

IIiTe  IS  the  country  of  Israel,  which  l^ 
subjected  to  a  buildup  of  arms  in  oppo- 
sition to  It  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would 
just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  to  the  seri- 
ousne.ss  of  this  situation.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  in  a  tremendous  build- 
up of  arms  to  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
has  to  look  to  us  to  maintain  the  balar.cj 
m  the  Middle  East. 

Here  is  a  technique  that  is  available 
for  making  arms  available  to  Israel.  Tlie 
gentleman's  proposal  would  climinat.- 
the  possibility  that  the  President  could 
come  in  honestly  and  say  that  this  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  .sell  arms  to 
Israel  under  the  Export-Import  Bank 
transactions.  Th.e  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing that,  instead  of  doing  that,  the  Presi- 
dent should  come  in  and  declare  that 
Israel  is  a  developed  country— which  it 
is  not— and  thus  would  fall  within  the 
terms  of  this  act. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  the  Congress  has  stood  behind 
Israel  at  every  step  of  the  road  loi'i' 
before  the  Export-Import  Bank  business 
started  with  Israel.  This  certainly  is  the 
will  of  the  i>eople  and  the  Congress  v.ill 
attempt  to  carry  it  out.  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  in  connection  with  this 
bill  to  change  it 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  interested  in  Israel.  I  know  of  his  past 
actions  m  that  regard.  But  I  am  sur- 
pri.sed  that  he  would  come  licre  and 
suggest  that  the  President  can  honestly 
Fo  that  route,  by  a  finding  of  fact  wliich 
is  contrary  to  fact. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Ci;ai:man.  1 
nio\e  to  strike  out  ttic  last  word  and  ris." 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  Widnall  ainendnient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  involves 
two  types  of  sales — the  first  to  developed 
countries — and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
about  this  in  the  past.  We  have  been 
making  these  sales  since  1962.  The  sales 
are  clearly  revealed  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bank  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  un- 
der the  committee  amendment  it  will 
contmue  to  do  so. 

'lliese  .sales  are  clearly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States.  It  is  to  our 
advantage  when  an  ally  decides  to  buy 
arms,  thus  malting  it  less  likely  that  that 
ally  will  be  attacked. 

Take  the  case  of  West  Germany,  for 
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example.  If  they  have  arms,  there  may 
be  less  need  for  U.S.  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned there. 

In  addition,  it  is  of  economic  advan- 
tage to  us  because  it  helps  In  our  balance 
of  payments  as  far  as  anything  we  sell 
abroad  is  concerned. 

Second,  the  more  arms  that  we  sell  to 
a  coimtry  like  West  Germany,  the  lower 
the  per  unit  cost  to  our  army  is  in  buy- 
ing such  arms. 

So  I  submit  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  a  iiroper  one  in  this  case. 

Tlie  second  situation  is  that  in  sales 
to  developed  countries,  there  would  be 
places  where  it  would  be  of  obvious  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States  to  promote 
sales  in  particular  situations. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  men- 
tioned the  less  developed  country  of 
Israel.  Clearly,  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
iiave  Israel  armed,  so  there  will  be  a 
balance  of  armaments  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Take  another  country  that  is  less  de- 
veloped— South  Korea.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  manifestly  to  our  advantage  if  the 
situation  were  right  and  the  President 
made  the  determination  that  we  sell  on 
credit  some  arms  to  South  Korea. 

Under  the  Widnall  amendment  this 
would  not  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  President  be  able  to  make 
a  determination  limiting  it  as  the  com- 
mittee amendment  does,  limiting  it  in 
amount  and  limiting  it  in  cost  and  in  the 
criteria  when  he  deems  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  security. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  last  two 
speeches  have  gotten  the  debate  off  of 
the  issue.  Whether  or  not  arms  are  sold 
to  a  country  like  Israel  is  an  important 
issue  In  it.self  but  not  the  issue  here  at  all. 
The  .gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Widnall  I  has  been  pointing  out  that  we 
have  ample  means  for  doing  this  without 
utilizing  the  Eximbank. 

The  issue  before  us  is  whether  we  are 
i:oing  to  have  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  is  jjrimarily  created  to  help  in 
the  commercial  end  of  international 
trade  involved  in  these  kind  of  trans- 
actions. 

This  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  selling,  not  a  private  seller.  I  will 
.say  very  frankly  if  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
will  vote  against  the  bill  although  I  think 
there  is  nothing  as  important  in  moving 
forward  in  our  export  trade  as  to  have 
the  Export-Import  Bank  capable  of  ful- 
filling its  proper  mission. 

To  me  it  was  shocking  to  find  that  the 
Bank  had  been  so  corrupted  in  this  sense. 
that  it  was  engaged  in  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Let  me  say  so  far  as  our  problems  on 
aid  and  the  balance  of  payments  is  con- 
cerned that  this  business  of  selling  so- 
phisticated arms  as  a  status  symbol,  un- 
dermines the  economy  of  many  of  these 
countries.  Some  of  these  countries  can- 
not afford  this  kind  of  equipment  or  use 
it  iiuelligently.  It  is  just  a  status  symbol 
with  most  of  them,  and  purchasing  it 


makes  these  countries  go  more  in  the 
hole  economically.  From  the  balance-of- 
payments  standpoint  loans  for  unpro- 
ductive usages  are  not  apt  to  be  good 
loans  and  making  poor  loans  to  enable 
countries  to  buy  our  products  under- 
mines rather  than  helps  in  our  balance 
of  international  payments. 

This  is  what  has  been  liappening  all 
too  often  in  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
Instead  of  helping  nations  act  on  their 
economic  feet,  it  has  been  putting  them 
more  and  more  in  the  hole.  And  this  kind 
of  business  of  engaging  m  arms  traffic  of 
this  nature,  certainly  if  it  is  going  on. 
let  it  go  on  in  another  section  of  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  and 
the  State  Department,  but  let  us  keep 
the  Eximbank  for  what  it  is  suppo.sed  to 
be  in  the  commercial  area. 

Let  us  also  eliminate  this  red  herring 
that  has  been  dragged  into  the  debate 
about  whether  we  are  for  helping  Israel. 
Of  course,  I  happen  to  be.  and  so  is  most 
everyone  else.  That  is  not  the  issue  here 
I  charge  it  is  a  red  herring  that  it  has 
even  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  geiitlcman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  apparently  be- 
lieves it  is  in  line  and  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  Eximbank  to  have  loans 
made  for  arms  purchases  by  developed 
countries? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Eximbank  should  be  in  this  business  at 
all.  I  said  that  it  was  conceived  as  a 
commercial  bank. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  "  ill 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  fi'entlcman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  understand 
correctly,  the  Widnall  amendment  would 
forbid  loans,  credits  or  sales  to  unde- 
veloped countries  but  not  to  developed 
countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  reason  for  that  is 
the  Widnall  amctidmcnt  is  directed  to- 
ward correcting  an  abuse.  Frankly.  I 
never  even  knew  the  Eximbank  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  If  you  wanted  to  extend 
the  amendment  to  exclude  all  countries. 
I  would  be  happy  to  accept  it.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  would  necessarily  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  something 
that  had  not  been  abused.  I  am  frankly 
shocked  that  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  will  not  accept  this  amendment  and 
go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  not  been  taking  part  in  this  debate 
so  far,  but  I  find  it  very,  veiT  difficult  to 
follow  the  reasoning  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Widnall]  in  this  particular  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  will  question  the 
fact  that  right  now,  all  over  this  world 
of  ours,  we  are  in  a  showdown  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  totalitarian  powers 
that  are  advancing  doctrines  alien  to 
ours.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  credit  and  the  facilities 
that  we  have  for  credit  are  devices  or 
Instruments  that  are  very,  very  useful 
to  us  in  connection  with  that  sti-uggle. 


I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  map  and  looked  at  the  efforts 
of  the  Communist  world  to  start  .so- 
called  liberation  efforts  and  conflicts  and 
to  stir  up  difficulty  for  our  side  in  con- 
nection with  this  cold  war  could  say  that 
the  undeveloped  countries  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  in  A.sia  are  not  the 
centers  of  Communist  efforts  in  this  par- 
ticular direction. 

Does  it  make  sen.sc  if  we  really  want  to 
stop  Communist  ag.gre.ssion  to  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  let  this  important 
mechanism  for  credit  be  used  to 
sirenmhcn  an  undeveloped  rountiy? 

If  you  are  really  serious  about  wanting 
to  use  the  arsenal  of  democracy  for  de- 
mocracy, w)iy  in  the  world  cut  off  Ex- 
port-Import credits  and  loans  to  unde- 
veloped countries?  I  cannot  .see  any 
rhyme  or  reason  to  it  myself,  and  I  find 
it  very  strange  that  some  of  the  f^entle- 
men  on  the  other  side  who  say  they  want 
to  fi!;ht  communism  and  to  check  com- 
munism are  now  sayine  they  do  not  want 
to  u.se  the  credits  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  do  that  job  in  undeveloped 
countries.  What  is  virtuous,  may  I  ask, 
about  making  loans  available  to  pur- 
chase arms  and  equipment  in  a  devel- 
oped country  and  tlien  turning  around 
and  in  an  undeveloped  counti-y.  where 
the  needs  may  be  much  more  urgent, 
where  the  ability  to  purcha.se  defen.'-e 
equipment  may  be  much  le.ss.  and  .say, 
'You.  however,  cannot  have  these  credits. 
We  will  not  make  them  available  to  you. 
You  may  be  having  a  desperate  crisis  on 
your  borders  and  be  very  much  limited 
in  your  capacity  to  fight  it.  But  you  can- 
not have  tlie  credits  of  the  ExiJort-Im- 
;)ort  Bank."  What  kind  of  .sense  does 
that  make? 

I  say.  if  we  are  serious  about  wanting 
to  v.in  the  cold  war  and  checking  Com- 
munist aggression,  we  will  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  way.  This  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  the 
only  method  for  extending  credit? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Government  has 
other  means  and  u.ses  them.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is.  keep  this  Bank  in  the  commercial 
area  and  put  the  other  in  the  otlier  areas. 
This  is  not  the  only  means. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Certainly  it  is  not 
the  only  means,  but  the  gentleman  will 
not  deny  it  is  an  important  means  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars.  The  gentle- 
man says  we  should  tie  the  hands  of  this 
important  facility,  and  yet  we  should  go 
ahead  and  make  similar  loans  to  devel- 
oped countries  whose  needs  may  be  much 
less.  That  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
1  ise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  be 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  by  accept- 
ing this  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  says  he  is  shocked  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  this  House  who  are 
opposing  the  Widnall  amendment.  I  am 
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goir.^  to  shtx-fc  the  gentleman  a  little 
more,  because  I  am  ^orntj  to  oppose  it 
myself 

Tlie  Exiwrt-Import  Bank  was  created 
to  finance  the  sale  of  exports  and 
strengthen  the  commercial  establuhment 
here  in  the  United  States  This  bank  was 
created  as  a  means  of  financing  tiie  ex- 
po; t,-.  which  could  not  be  financed  by  the 
conur.c'.cial  banks  m  this  cou:itry  in  in- 
ternational trade 

As  I  understand  the  Widnall  amend- 
ment. It  precludes  and  places  a  total  ban 
on  the  fl:iancing  of  the  .^a'e  cf  arms  to 
de\ eloping  nations,  but  allows  the  fi- 
nancing of  arms  sold  to  already  de- 
\floped  tt'itions. 

Let  me  tell  the  Membt  rs.  some  of  these 
developincr  nations  are  a  good  bit  more 
able  to  pay  for  what  thev  buy  than  some 
of  these  defunct,  already  developed  na- 
tions, like  Britain,  for  example 

Let  IS  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life.  The 
United  States  is  by  and  larce  a  have- 
not  njtlon  The  industrtali.^ts  and  the 
jiiiUtari:  people  tell  me  there  are  77 
critical  matenaLs  vitally  important  to 
the  economic  and  niilitar>"  survival  of 
this  country,  and  we  are  totally  suffi- 
cient in  only  11  of  those  items,  and  in 
part  or  in  whole  w'c  must  import  the 
other  66  items  cnMcal  to  our  industrial 
economy  and  to  our  military  I  find  that 
some  of  those  critical  materials — such  as 
copper,  mica,  and  antimony,  for  exam- 
ple— come  from  where'  They  come  from 
Southeast  Asia  rmd  Africa.  Tivo-thirds 
of  the  free  world's  known  reserves  in 
iron  ore  are  not  in  the  United  States 
and  not  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, but  where?  They  are  where  some 
more  dcvelopms  natiorv;  arc  to  be  found, 
in  South  America.  We  had  better  look  a 
little  further  than  our  noses  and  give 
some  consideration  to  th?  fact  that  if 
we  do  not  meet  some  of  the  needs  of 
these  emercing  nations,  the  Ficnch  and 
the  Russians  will  do  it. 

I  %ci  tirea  of  cursing  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
although  he  deserves  it  and  I  enjoy  doing 
It.  but  I  am  not  ::oin«  to  sit  idly  by  and 
let  him  ha^e  another  crack  at  the  United 
States.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  we 
can  better  serve  the  United  States,  when 
we  :ind  somebody  deservm'z.  by  financing 
the  sale  of  arms  to  5.ome  of  the  develop- 
ing nations 

Mr.  FINO  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chaiin-.nn.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  :he  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
C-)ir.niittee.  and  more  particularly  to  the 
members  who  have  expressed  some  un- 
willinsness  to  supjwrt  the  Widnall 
am- ndment.  just  a  part  of  an  editorial 
wiiUen  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  on 
Thirsday.  August  3,  1967.  Most  of  the 
penilemen  here  know  this  is  the  "Bible" 
of  industry  and  the  financial  community 
ttiroushout  the  world.  I  wil!  not  read  the 
whole  editorial  but  just  the  part  which  I 
thmk  is  very  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
th.s  afternoon: 

"n-iis  13  the  whole  point  Why.  to  begin 
with,  was  It  consldereii  necessary  to  drag  the 
E.xport- Import  Banic  into  .i  senes  of  pollQco- 
niilitary  deals  which.  If  dlscoveretJ.  would  in- 
evitably coniprumise  the  bank  s  stature  as  a 
purely  business  affair ' 


Why  could  not  the  Departrrient  of  Dffense 
have  handled  the  entire  tUianclng  on  its  own'' 
After  all.  It  has  the  funds  or  ha-s  access  to 
them,  otherwise  It  couldn't  guarantee  repay- 
ment t:)r  why  couldn't  it  have  been  handled 
through  the  Trea-sury?  Or  [lerhaps  by  a  to- 
tally new  (and  quit'?  unpublicl/ed  i  entity 
responsible  to  both''  C'osts  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  appreciably  higher  and  If 
and  when  the  whole  mechanism  was  exposed 
to  public  Mew  .in  institution  as  useful  iind 
respected  n.s  ihe  Exi)«.)rt -Import  Bank  would 
not  suddenly  i.nd  iL^elf  the  target  of  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  whole  business 

As  matters  .'tund.  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Is  now  likely  to  find  lUself  on  a  rather  hot 
Congrefslon.il  urUldle  It*  requ(.;ts  are  being 
questioned  and  its  -vhole  purpose  in  life  is 
being  <iue8tloned.  too  It  will  be  some  time 
yet  before  its  uonpoUttcal  status  can  Xte  re- 
stored in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  as  well  as 
Americans  Tlie  more  the  pity  becfiusc  the 
whole  thing — no  matter  how  convenient  lor 
the  Pentjigon — was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hvmg  in  a  very 
trying  period  of  the  world's  history,  a 
very  challenging  period  of  the  worlds 
history.  We  must  keep  uppermost  in  our 
minds  the  national  interest  of  our 
country. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  Widnall 
amendment -and  I  have  profound  re- 
.>pect  for  my  friend  from  New  Jersey — 
let  us  see  what  the  amendment  would 
do. 

Tlie  amendment,  of  course,  would  per- 
mit the  i-Ntensicn  of  credit  or  loans  on 
credit  for  t'ne  sale  of  arms  to  developed 
cointries.  But  it  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  fcr  the  sale  of  arms  u 
luiderdeveloped  countries. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  underde- 
veloped couniries  are.  in  the  ligh.t  of  the 
national  int:'rcst  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Injht  of  their  friendship  to 
us.  Wc  need  friends  in  the  world  today. 

One  of  them  is  the  Republic  of  China. 

Another  rne  is  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

These  wiU  be  barred,  as  I  understand 
It,  by  the  Widnall  nmendment  Does  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  admit  that  liis 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  prohibit 
the  sale  of  arms  to  those  countries  en 
credit,  to  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea? 

Mr.  wroNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  This  in  no  way  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  arms.  It  would  only. 
affect  the  transactions  they  want  to  put 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  ujidersland  that 
Would  it  pre\ent  th.e  Export-Import 
Bank  from  making  credits  available  to 
tho.sc  two  countries.' 

Mr  WIDNALL  It  certainly  would 

Mr  McCOliMACK  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  /\xid  we  are  particu- 
larly aggravated — I  know  many  of  us 
are — over  the  use  of  secret  credit  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  it 
would  prevent  transactions  with  Israel? 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Only  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  that 
We  know  what  is  before  the  House.  The 
Export -Import  Bank  bill  Is  before  the 


House,  with  its  extension  and  the  in- 
crea.se  of  its  authorization  facilities. 

Would  this  prohibit  sales  to  Israel  on 
credit? 

Mr  WIDNALL  Just  through  the  Ex- 
port-Iinpo.t  Bank 

Mr  MrCOmiACK.  Yes  Would  it? 

Mr  WIDNALL  And  the  President 
could    immediately   cure   that   situation 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Oh.  that  is  a  very 
poor  answer,  tliat  wo  can  immediately 
cure  tiiat  situation. 

Would  it  also  prc\ent  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Turkey  and  I'anama  through  the  Ex- 
poit-Import  Bank? 

Ml-  WIDNALL  Only  through  the  Ex- 
pcrt-Imi::ort  Bank 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  wants? 

Mr  WIDNALL  It  was  never  set  up  to 
be  a 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do'.' 

Mr.  WIDNALL    Yes 

Mr  MrCORMACK.  I  see.  I  am 
anla■^ed,  and  I  wondered  if  my  Re- 
publican friends  and  the  Republican 
leadership  want  that  to  be  done,  that  is, 
it  have  it  known  to  the  world  that  we 
are  adopting  an  amendment  today — 
and  this  is  for  the  record — that  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  on  credit  to 
Israel,  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  to  Turkey.  Panama,  and  many 
other  countries  that  are  friends  of  ours, 
and  yet  you  can  extend  credit  to  otlier 
c  )untrip.'5  on  the  theory  tiiat  they  are 
dcvtlooing  countries.  I  am  amazed  that 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey  would  rffer 
this  amendment,  and  I  assume  it  is 
backed  up  by  the  Repubhcan  leadership, 
prohibiting  loans  to  these  countries,  to 
countries  like  these,  when  they  need  it 
and  when  it  is  to  be  the  advantage  of  our 
c^untiy  t")  make  such  loans. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
:-cntlemnn  yield? 

M-  McCORMACK.  Yis.  I  will  yield  to 
the  eentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  only  applies  to 
trriisacuons  conducted  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  the  apol- 
logy. 

Mr.  waDNALL.  Last  year  the  House 
adopted  similar  language. 

Mr.  McCORM.ACK.  Yes  And  it  was 
wrong  then.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  it 
W3s  wronT  then,  to  try  to  justify  it  being 
rifTht  now.  Tlie  gentleman  admits  his 
amendment,  if  adopted,  will  iirohibit 
loans  on  credit  for  the  sale  of  arms  to 
the  Republic  of  China,  to  Israel,  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  and  t.o  Panama  iind  to  many 
other  friendly  countries  we  have 
throughout  the  world. 

If  ever  nn  imendment  was  against  the 
nrtional  interests  of  our  country,  it  is 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall]  to 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the   tentleman   from   Texas    fMr.   Pat- 

.-.TA.N'  i. 

The  f.uestion  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Widnall)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  93. 
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So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment   was  rejected. 

.^MENnMI:NT  OFTERED  BT  MH.  LIPSCOMB  TO  THE 
St'BSTlri'lE  AMENDMEWT  OFTESED  BT  MR. 
P.\TMAN 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   I  Mr.  Patman  1 . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Lipscomb  to 
the  .■substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Patman:  On  page  2.  line  13.  after  "product," 
insert  ",  technical  data  or  other  informa- 
tion", 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  wiU  the 
^:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  kind  enough 
to  furnish  to  me  and  other  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  a  copy  of  his  pro- 
po.sed  amendment.  We  have  considered 
it  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  those 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  Therefore,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  and  In  the  interest 
of  conserving  time,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  makes 
It  clear  that  the  prohibition  against  the 
Export-Import  Bank  helping  to  finance 
exports  to  countries  engaged  in  armed 
confiict  with  |he  United  States  or  which 
11  Ids  such  governments  ,'hall  apply  also 
m  the  ca.se  of  exports  of  technical  data 
and  other  information  and  not  just 
products. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  trade  efforts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  Communist  nations  with  the  West 
is  to  obtain  technical  data  and  informa- 
tion to  help  strengthen  or  bring  up  to 
date  their  industrial  potential. 

As  evidence  of  this,  consider  some  of 
the  items  for  which  licenses  were  granted 
by  the  Commerce  Department  authoriz- 
ing shipment  of  technical  data   to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist  countries 
during   the   r-ast   year:    Technical   data 
to  Bulgaria  relatinc  to  a  cement  plant; 
technical  data  to  East  Germany  relating 
to  production  of  terephthalic  acid;  tech- 
nical   data    to    Czechoslovakia    for    the 
production  of  carbon  diiulfide;  technical 
data    reexported    from    Yugoslavia    to 
Czechoslovakia  for  a  r^olystyrene  plant; 
technical    data    to    Czechoslovakia    for 
the      production      of      epichlorohydrln, 
which   is   an   induj^trial   chemical   com- 
pound; technical  data  to  Czechoslovakia 
relating    to    materials    handling    equip- 
ment: technical  data  to  Rumania  valued 
at  $6,500,000,  stated  to  be  for  the  pro- 
duction   of   television   tubes;    technical 
data  to  Poland  for  an  aciylonitrile  plant; 
technical  data  to  Bulgaria  for  a  linear 
alkylbenzene   plant;    technical    data    to 
Czechoslovakia   for   an   electrical   crude 
desalting  plant;  technical  data  to  Poland 
for  manufacture  of  control  valves;  tech- 
nical   data   to    Czechoslovakia   for   the 
manufacture    of    steel    strip    or   sheet; 
technical    data   consisting   of   drawings 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  electrostatic  precipi- 
tators mechanical  dust  collectors;  tech- 
nical   data    reexported    from    Italy    to 
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U.S.S.R.  for  manufacture  of  parts  of  Fiat 
automobiles;  technical  data  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  a  benzene  plant. 

This  Is  only  a  portion  of  the  licenses 
granted  last  year  for  shipment  from  the 
United  States  of  technical  data  to  Com- 
munist nations.  The  pattern  has  been 
the  same  over  recent  years.  Obtaining 
technical  data  from  us  and  other 
countries  is  vital  to  the  Communist  re- 
gimes to  strengthen  their  economic  and 
industrial  potential.  Certainly  the  pro- 
hibitions in  the  bill  should  apply  also 
against  technical  data  and  other  in- 
formation, and  thi.",  ."^hou'd  be  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i;-  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  Lipscomb  I  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patm.'\nI. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ri?e. 
The  motion  was  a'zre.'^d  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committt-e  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R,  6649)  to  amend  llie  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1045,  as  amended,  to 
shorten  the  name  of  the  Br.nk.  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  period  within  v.liich  t)ie 
Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, to  increase  the  Bank's  lendin-r  au- 
thority and  its  authority  to  is.sue,  asainrt 
fractional  reserves,  export  credit  insur- 
ance and  guarantees,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   CORRECT  :iT:'£P 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  .'^'pcaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  rmd  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  inclur'.e  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  t-^poaker.  t'.c  Re- 
serve callup  by  the  Ccinmander  in  C  h'ef 
following  the  Piiehlo  incident  has  been 
accepted  by  American.^-,  and  the  world 
as  well,  as  confirmation  of  a  plcdcr3  that 
our  country  intends  to  fulfill  a  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

Surely,  this  action  was  not  good  news 
to  the  enemy,  but  rather  is  another  re- 
versal to  the  Communists  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  be  added  to  the  many  they  have 
already  experienced  the  past  several  days 
in  their  winter  offensive. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  adequately  evaluates 
the  reserve  callup  and  its  effect  on  the 
American  people.  I  am  sure  the  editorial 
portrays  the  thinking  of  a  great  number 
of  loyal  Americans  and  I  include  the 
text  of  the  article  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Peesitent's  Correct  Step 
President  Johnson's  call-up  of   14.600  air 
reservUts   foUows   48   hours    of   waiting    for 
North  Korea  to  return   our  captured   ship 


Pueblo — 48  hours  during  which  the  Reds 
responded  with  an  att^ick  against  Americans 
on  the  Kore.in  border. 

The  President's  order  l.s  no  sliot  from  the 
hip. 

It  I.^  the  cool,  collected  nrtlon  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief who  has  t!ie  supreme  re- 
.'-p'lisibility  of  dpfendlng  the  United  i^tate.s. 

The  Communl.<5t.E — whether  Russian.  Chi- 
nese. Vletnamr.so  or  Korean — must  be  met 
e.'Teotlvrly,  vlth  clear  detfrmlnation,  In  their 
fun-pUncriiif?  po-.ver  ployc. 

We  caiinct  tolerate  such  :i?gres.slon  or 
I). racy  anywhere. 

The  President  I.ris  net  c.Uled  14.600  nie.i 
to  ro'ii.ke  one  .'■liip.  He  has  taken  tills  Flop 
and  ;.=  welghin?  others,  including  the  mo- 
bilisation of  ground  reserves,  becau.se  of  a 
wnrsc'iiinpr  world  situation. 

Our  defenses  regrettably  are  sjircad  thin, 
l.'iit  American  resolve  is  strone.  If  Comniu- 
i.l.sts  tliink  tiicy  can  make  us  back  (iown. 
taey  are  deluding  themselves. 

II  is  t:ie  Ccinmunists  who  have  been  made 
to  ba.rk  down  from  aggre.ssion  at  Berlin  and 
Cuba,  and  In  other  recent  crises  when  re- 
servists were  called. 

There  Is.  of  course,  tlie  danprer  tiiat  the 
Korean  provocations  arc  a  diversion  Ui  dis- 
tract attention  from  a  Communist  thrust  in 
;;ip  Middle  East. 

'ri;at  Is  precisely  why  the  reserves  must  bo 
r'^adv.  and  why  President  Johnson  must  t-ike 
•..  haUver  steps  he  deems  iiccessary  In  tiie 
national  Interest. 


CREDIT-CARD  SHARKS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Ppeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.i  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio'? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.i.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tlie  be- 
,1'inning  of  this  Congress  I  reintroduced 
my  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  t:-ansporta- 
tion  c.r  use  in  intcr.st.Tte  or  fo;ei;-n  com- 
merce, with  unlawful  or  fraudulent  in- 
tent, of  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered, 
lost,  stolen.  v.Tongluily  appropriated,  un- 
authorized, revoked  or  canceled  credit 
cardr.  My  bill  is  H.R.  307. 

Although  there  has  been  much  inter- 
est in  this  subject,  so  far  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Ccmmittce  has  taken  no  tction  on 
my  bill  or  the  otiicr  bills  which  liave 
been  introduced  to  strcngtiicn  Federal 
laws  dealing:  v. ;th  crime.5  involving  tiie 
u.ic  of  crcd.t  cards.  It  is  my  hope  that 
such  nc'Jon  will  ]jc  taken  in  liie  n^ar 
fu'ture. 

As  I  art  cf  ny  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  v,  hich  points  out : 

There  should  he  a  Federal  1,;W  applvin? 
EtroniT  p2iia:ties  to  credit  card  thicverv.  it  is 
simple  v.lsdom  to  be  as  careful  with  these 
plastic  paymcnt-deferrcrs  zr  one  1.=  with  jln- 
gllns  ca'h  or  crisp  cr.rrenc". 

The  editorial  follows: 

Credit  Card  Sharks 

It  Is  gradually  being  realized  that  today's 
credit  card  s(x:iety  is  by  no  means  theft- 
proof.  Both  the  organized  underworld  and 
the  petty  forger  are  preying  on  the  cashless 
transactions  by  which  so  many  modern  peo- 
ple pay  (or  defer  paying)  for  their  purcliasea. 
This  Is  a  bad  area  In  which  to  be  careless. 
The  individual  should  remember  that  credit 
cards   can   be    used   bj    almost  anyone   who 
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h aids  them,  providing  he  or  she  can  estab- 
lish siifflclent  Identification 

The  criminal  aim  Is  first  of  all.  to  obtain 
credit  cards — from  stolen  wallets  from  mall- 
boxes,  from  the  carelessness  of  those  who 
leave  their  credit  card  ut  the  gas  station 
.md  the  store  or  on  the  hotel  bureau,  or  from 
miiss  malllnffs  of  vinsoUclted  cards 

But  to  cash  m  on  his  purloining,  the  crlm- 
I'lal  must  acquire  plausible  Identification 
oredenttals  These  can  be  stolen  or  forged. 
Such  .18  Social  Security  cards  out-of-state 
drivers'  licenses  i  widely  accepted,  but  what 
shop  cleric  could  judge  their  genuineness?!, 
military  ID  cards  employee  r.irds  Remem- 
ber that  a  lamination,  easily  done,  can  make 
.1  forged  document  look  very  offlclal. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow, 
if  you'd  discourage  those  who  prey  upon 
the  cashless  society — upon  you  .is  a  member 
I'f  that  society    As  follows 

Obviously  you  shouldn't  lose  your  credit 
o.irds  But  If  you  do,  telephone  this  fact  to 
the  Issuers  immediately,  so  that  you  are  no 
longer  liable  If  you  wait  to  write,  someone 
may  be  running  up  a  big  bill  chargeable  to 
you.  before  the  notification  arrives  Don't 
leave  credit  cards  lying  about-  in  the  auto 
glove  compartment  or  the  club  locker.  De- 
stroy out-of-date  cards,  and  unsolicited 
cards  that  you  don't  want  Don't  just  toss 
them  into  the  trash.  *where  they  can  be  re- 
trieved. Too  many  criminals  .ire  on  the  prowl 
for  them 

Protect  your  Identification  data  too.  If 
you  expect  checks  In  the  mail,  (especially 
easily-Identifiable  government  checks),  pick 
the  mail  up  early  Keep  mailboxes  locked 
Don't  leave  books  of  blank  checks  around 
I  even  if  you've  changed  banks  i,  for  they 
can  be  filled  out  ind  with  false  identifica- 
tion, easily  cashed  Don't  cash  checks  for 
others  unless  you  know  them,  or  unless  the 
identification  is  airtight.  Don't  be  fooled  by 
a  lamination  alone  Keep  track  of  your  So- 
cial Security  card,  your  driver's  license,  other 
identification  documents 

There  should  be  a  federal  law  applying 
strong  penalties  to  credit  card  thievery.  It 
is  simple  wisdom  to  be  as  careful  with  these 
plastic  payment-deferrers  as  one  ts  with 
Jingling  cash  or  crisp  ctirrency 


RprSOLLTION  TO  PROMOTE  .JOB  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  RETURNING 
VETERANS 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remark.s 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieciion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  ob lection. 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  House  joint  resolution 
directed  to  one  of  the  most  critical  needs 
of  our  times — the  providing  of  prompt 
and  meanm^ful  employment  opportu- 
nities for  veterans  xho  return  from  the 
Armed  Forces  to  civilian  life 

The  sacrifices  being  made  by  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and 
other  duty  posts  encircling  the  world, 
surely  place  them  in  a  place  of  honor 
in  this  Nation.  Words  of  eulogy  however, 
cannot  replace  hard,  tangible  facts  when 
these  men  and  women  retuin  to  civilian 
life  in  this  countn.'  They  must  find  that 
we  have  kept  our  trust  with  tliem.  and 
that  their  homeland  is  still  the  land  of 
opportunity 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  reaf- 
firms the  traditional  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  recogni/e  tlie  debt  of  matitude 
the  Nation  owes  its  veterans. 


It  .sets  forth  the  .sense  of  ihe  Congress 
that  every  arm  of  the  Government  shall 
exert  its  best  efforts  to  provide  Federal 
employment  for  these  returning  veter- 
ans. KivinK  preference  to  them  in  the 
selection  of  employees. 

It  further  provides  that  all  depart- 
ments and  asencies  shall  uree  all  pri- 
vate parties  conti  acting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  the  returning  veterans 
priority  in  private  enterprise  employ- 
ment a.s  soon  as  they  return  to  the  labor 
market. 

The  resolution  also  calls  cm  all  other 
sectors  of  private  industry  and  com- 
merce to  carry  out  the  same  objectives 
and  purjiases.  and  to  consult,  advise,  and 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in  fur- 
therance of  this  policy. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  will  meet  in  a  special  execu- 
tive session  tomorrow  mornm:,',  at  9  30 
am  ,  to  act  on  this  resolution.  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
House 

I  also  announce  that  I  intend  to  ask 
recognition  when  the  House  meets  on 
Thursday  next,  to  call  up  the  resolution 
under  unanimous  consent,  and  iirc;e  its 
speedy  and  unanimous  approval. 

Mr  S!>eaker.  it  Is  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce this  resolution. 

I  know  It  expresses  the  desire  and  the 
deepest  .sentiments  of  all  Americans,  that 
wo  welcome  back  teturniny  veterans  with 
more  than  wu;  ds  alone 


VETERANS    ADMINISTRATION   HOS- 
PITAL IN  JACKSON.   MISS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  when 
H.R  150  comes  to  the  floor.  I  shall  ofler 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital  in  Jack- 
son. M1S.S  .  be  named  for  Mtxigar  Evers. 
I  think  it  enlirelv  appropriate  that  his 
work  be  commemorated  in  this  manner: 
as  appropriate  ;is  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  name  this  facility  for  the  late 
John  Elliott  Rankin  In  these  days  when 
the  fires  of  race  hate  are  being  set  by 
many  hands — black  and  white— we 
should  cherish  and  honor  tho.se  people 
devoted  to  extinguishing  the  (lames 

Medgar  Evers  was  martyred  for  his 
work  and  his  faith  in  the  democratic 
principles  for  which  this  Nation  stands. 
He  devoted  his  life  to  the  struggle  to  end 
discrimination  based  on  race,  for  elimi- 
nation of  race  hate 

It  IS  symoolic  that  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  chapter  in  Jackson. 
M1.S.S  .  is  named  the  Medgar  Evexs  Chap- 
ter, It  IS  equally  symbolic  that  the  vol- 
imteers  from  this  chapter  have  won 
•ptci.il  cfimmendation  from  the  Veterans' 
,^dmmistration  for  the  help  that  they 
have  given  [latients  at  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
Veterans   Hospital. 

I  am  a  ':^;reat  admirer  of  the  National 
AsMJCiation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  whose  Mlssi.ssippl  affil- 


iate Medgar  Evers  .served  .  o  Ion;;  and  so 
well  True  to  the  continuing  principles  df 
the  NAACP.  Evers  fought  race  hate 
whether  the  culprit  was  black  or  white 
We  who  believe  in  racial  harmony  and 
mutual  rcs|)ect  owe  a  ver>'  special  debt 
to  the  NAACP  which  has  fought  a.gainst 
the  tide  of  racism  even  when  the  effort 
is  a  lonely  one. 

Just  last  week.  Roy  Wilkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  NAACP.  had  a  column  in 
the  New  York  Post  critical  of  violence 
and  vandalism  m  the  .-chools  It  ieflect> 
the  NAACP's  consistently  affirmative  ap- 
peal, seeking  to  build  rather  than  justitv 
destiuctliin:  working  to  combat  hysteria 
when  others  are  too  ready  lither  t  > 
isnore  or  convert  it  to  their  own  i)uri)ose 
I  in.sert  a  coiiy  of  this  column  at  the  end 
of  my  statement 

In  contrast  to  the  work  and  the  legacy 
of  Medaar  Evers  is  the  lei^acy  of  John 
Elliott  Rankin  I  would  not  burden  thi.^ 
House  with  a  recital  of  the  anti-Neuto 
and  anti-Semitic  epithets  Mr.  Rankin 
uttered  in  this  \ery  Chamber.  Suffice  it 
to  say.  his  name  is  linked  with  racial  and 
religious  intolerance  and  hostility.  It 
would  be  a  'jross  insult  to  the  Negroes 
and  many  of  the  whites  who  reject  rac- 
ism m  Mi.ssis.sippi  to  name  this  facility 
for  Mr  Rankin. 

The  brave  men  who  use  this  hospital 
have  all  ser\'ed  their  Nation  and  its  cause 
in  time  of  need.  They  were  called  upon 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  freedoms 
principles.  Medgar  Evers'  name  is  iden- 
tified with  those  principles:  John  Ran- 
kin's IS  not. 

In  this  period  of  rising  tensions  and  in 
a  nation  beset  by  those  setting  race 
against  race.  I  think  we  would  poorly 
.serve  the  cau.se  of  racial  harmony  by 
naming  this  hospital  for  the  late  Mr. 
Rankin:  we  could  well  .serve  it  by  honor- 
ing Medcar  Evers. 

rhe  column  referred  to  follows: 
The  Violent  Stereotype 
(By  Roy  'Wilkiiisi 

Tlie  violent  approaches  to  race  relation.'^ 
which  some  groups,  local  and  national,  have 
been  preaching  are  hitting  and  hurting 
Neero  children  in  the  public  schools. 

In  .idditlon,  the  path  of  the  race  as  a 
whole  is  beiiig  made  more  dlfflcult  Twenty 
million  Negro  .^merlcans  are  being  pamtcU 
dally  as  the  ones  who  preach,  excuse  and 
defend  unruly,  disruptive  and  frequently 
bloody  episodes. 

Tlie  youngsters  are  being  shaped  by  this 
policy  into  dropouts,  hoodlums  and  assault 
and  battery  exponents,  to  say  nothing  oi 
knife  and  gun  fighters.  Tearing  up  a  school 
disrupts  the  school,  of  course,  but  It  also 
sets  back  the  pupils. 

It  is  no  good  arguing  that  the  teachers 
and  the  systems  In  the  past  have  hurt  the 
children  So  they  have  But  clearly,  from  the 
point  where  violence  is  injected  and  then 
defended,   the  community   becomes  at  fault 

In  effect,  the  Negrro  communities  are  let- 
ting the  poor  teachers,  poor  supervisors,  poor 
administrators  and  poor  boards  of  education 
off  the  hook  When  a  principal  is  beaten  or 
a  pupil  is  stabbed  or  outside  rough.necks  ter- 
rorized a  schoolyard,  no  one  remembers  the 
bad  record  of  the  teaching  statT  Everyone 
remembers  what  the  .N'egroes  themselves  did 
at  the  jchool  and  how.  later,  some  Negroes 
defended  the  violence. 

In  St  Louis  gu.irds  have  had  to  be  hlren 
by  the  schotil  board  for  some  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  Conditions  at  one 
elementary  school  are  so  bad  its  guards  carry 
guns. 
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In  Brooklyn  a  junior  high  echool  principal 
and  a  teacher  were  beaten  by  four  non- 
btudents.  The  school  denied  their  charge  that 
children  had  had  to  wait  In  sub-freezing 
temperature  for  the  doors  to  open.  The 
.superintendent  of  schools  immediately  req- 
uisitioned $1,250,000  to  employ  school  guards. 
As  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  pat- 
tern, an  official  of  a  Negro  parents  group  de- 
1  ended  the  beatUnr  of  the  school  officials. 
Some  elements  in  the  Negro  communities 
have  adopted  rough  talk  and  violence  as  tac- 
tics Whatever  other  talents  they  may  have 
•o  offer  In  the  iraelc  situation  In  ghetto  edu- 
(.itlon   they  are  lost   in   violence. 

De.sperately  needed  are  ideas  to  improve 
the  education  of  uhetto  children.  Rabble- 
r  nisers  need  not  apply.  Since  we  already 
know,  to  OUT  sorrow,  that  there  Is  no  special 
\lrtiie  In  whitenes,s.  it  must  follow,  for 
tJiouchtfuI  people,  that  there  Is  no  special 
'.irtue  In  blackness.  Tliose.  then,  who  offer 
merely  blackness  or  what  they  call  "black 
control"  arc  not  offering  children  an  educa- 
tion, but  de.adly  racism.  The  so-called  soul 
brothers  of  the  youngsters,  trreedy  for  power 
.ind  Intoxicated  with  rough  talk,  are  leading 
tlicni  to  a  dead-end. 

Order  Is  order  and  crime  Is  crime,  whether 
they  be  In  a  white  or  black  society.  There  Is 
.viniply  no  way  in  which  millions  of  people 
can  live  together  except  through  the  rule 
of  law.  If  the  law  is  bad  or  is  unfairly  ad- 
liiinlsterrd.  there  must  be  changes,  not 
.iiiarchy. 

Slo-wly  but  surely,  the  h.mdful  of  militant 
i.ilack  extremlst.s  Is  gutting  the  Negro  child 
nd  unntting  him.  in  these  1960s,  for  adult- 
i.ixjd  in  the  lOHOs.  In  passing,  these  few 
.^re  side-smeaxmg  the  present-day  Neero 
..dult  by  fastening  the  violent  label  upon 
him  Not  a  manly  liibel,  as  is  claimed,  but 
.1  (.riminally  violent  one. 

.\nd  that  will  take  a  lot  t.f  li\l!ig  down  even 
if,  by  some  ;;s  yet  unprayed-for  miracle, 
there  should  evolve  a  separ.ite  black  society. 
In  such  a  society  a  computer  could  not  be 
run  by  diatribes  and  profanities  nor  could 
the  course  of  a  plane  or  ship  be  set  by  a  knife 
ihrubt. 


THE  RAILROADS  ARE  DELIBER- 
ATELY DISCOURAGING  PASSEN- 
GERS BY  DOWNGRADING  SERV- 
ICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  centleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr,  Hechler]  is  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
evidences  in  the  past  few  years  where  the 
railroads  of  this  Nation  have  deliberately 
downgraded  service  for  passengers, 
w'iiich  has  driven  ijassenpers  away  in 
some  cases  This  then  gives  railroad 
management  an  excuse  to  ask  for  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  trains.  I  believe 
that  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads in  deliberately  discouraging  pas- 
senger service  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
take  more  aggressive  action  to  protect 
the  public.  Frequently  the  railroads  hyp- 
ocritically claim  that  they  have  tried  to 
improve  service  througli  half-hearted 
methods  which  have  not  succeeded,  at 
the  .same  time  as  they  are  deliberately 
driving  passengers  away. 

On  the  front  of  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  pas- 
.senger  timetable,  effective  November  27, 
1967,  the  familiar  comfortably  dozing 
feline  trademark  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  appears  with  the  attrac- 


tive slogan  in  red  italic:  "Chessie  Wel- 
comes Passengers." 

There  Is  an  enthusiastic  exclamation 
point  after  this  statement.  It  would  be 
more  factually  correct  to  substitute  a 
question  mark  instead. 

In  August  1967.  when  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O. 
launched  what  the  railroad  termed  a 
"sales  blitz"  to  attract  customers,  a  new- 
slogan  was  launched  which  goes  one  step 
farther  than  the  slogan  on  the  timetable. 
The  new  slogan  was  "Chessie  Loves  Pas- 
sengers— and  needs  a  lot  more  of  them." 

Does  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  really  welcome 
passengers?  Does  the  C.  &  G.-B.  &  O. 
really  love  passengers?  Let  us  look  at 
some  hard,  cold  facts  on  what  the  real 
object  of  the  affection — the  pa.s.sengers 
themselves — actually  say. 

LETTERS    FROM    I'ASSENGERS 

Mary  Lee  Talbot,  217  Eighth  Street. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. : 

I  made  a  number  of  trips  to  Cincinnati 
In  1965  and  1966  but  found  the  service  so 
jxKJr  that  I  went  on  the  Greyhound  Bus  most 
of  the  time,  although  the  bus  takes  loiiirer 
than  the  train. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Presley,  224  Vir.c  Street. 
Beckley,  W.  Va.: 

I  have  ridden  the  CScO  several  titnes  la 
the  past  few  years  between  Prince.  W.  Va  , 
and  Washington,  D.C,  and  often  had  to 
stand  until  the  train  gets  to  Hinton  where 
some  passengers  usually  pet  (.ff.  This  is  not 
always  wintertime  travel  either, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Syr.der.  Route  3, 
Box  73,  Beckley,  W.  Va. : 

It  seems  that  a  number  of  liuiigs  occur 
to  discourage  passengers  t-'om  riding  the 
trains  You  either  have  to  travel  early  In  the 
morning  or  late  at  night  and  often  you  are 
forced  liito  the  diiiing  car  which  isn't  loo 
comfortable  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

I  travel  quite  often  on  the  train  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  like  to  see  the  trains  dis- 
continued. We  have  talked  with  nuincrotas 
others  who  feel  the  same  way. 

W.  F.  Ackerman.  1355  Kanawha  Ter- 
race, St.  Albans.  W.  Va . : 

The  C&O  makes  millions  c  i  doihtrs  annual- 
ly hauling  coal  and  chemic.ils  out  of  this 
immediate  area  and  should  provide  adequat-e 
passenger  service  to  this  una.. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Thrasher.  310  Frankford 
Road,  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.: 

When  a  railroad  is  given  the  {..rivilege  of 
making  millions  hauling  freight,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  they  serve  the  people  along 
that  road. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Johnson,  2617  Kanawha 
Avenue,  SE.,  Charleston.  W.  Va.: 

As  a  minor  stockholder  in  the  C6iO  R.R., 
I  ajn  objecting  to  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  six  passenger  trains  serv- 
ing this  area.  The  C(fcO  owes  this  state — be- 
cause of  freight  hauling  profits — not  only 
this  service  but  an  improvement  in  this  serv- 
ice so  that  people  are  treated  as  humans,  not 
animals  being  carted  here  and  there. 

TERRIBLE  CONDITIONS  ON  P.^SSENGEH  TRAINS 

Robert  E.  KruthofTer,  Jr.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. : 

The  passenger  service  is  lousy  for  the  most 
part,  the  cars  are  filthy,  the  bathrooms  are 
filthy,  the  menus  on  the  diners  have  deteri- 
orated also,  as  has  the  service. 

Have  you  ever  got  into  a  coach  and  hit 
your  hand  or  fist  against  the  seat  and  watch 
the  dust  and  dirt  fly?  Or,  have  you  ever  had 
to  take  a  long  train  ride  in  the  hot  summer 
when  the  air  conditioning  has  gone  out?  The 


general  deterioration  of  the  service  which  Is 
available  on  these  lines  stinks. 

Attorney  Taylor  Vinson,  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  describes  the  experiences  of  he 
and  his  wife  on  a  trip  from  Philadelphia 
to  Hunthigton  aboard  a  C.  &  O.  train  this 
way: 

When  we  boarded  the  train  at  Phlladelphlu. 
11  Was  .'O  crouded  that  it  was  piacticaliy 
Impossible  to  walk  from  c^ne  coach  to  another 
due  to  people  standing  and  .»-itilng  in  the 
aisles.  After  the  train  left  Washington,  it 
was  still  pretty  well  filled. 

They  iiave  t.;ken  the  diner  off  tlie  FFV-No 
'J  — and  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  you 
have  a  snack  bar  type  setup.  They  were  out 
of  milk  (for  children  and  children's  cereal  i , 
out  of  all  types  of  cereal  but  one  and  no  hoi 
food.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  does  not 
encovirage  passengers. 

The  railroad  is  not  in  financial  straits,  is 
making  money  and  paying  dividends  of  $4  per 
share  t)er  year  to  its  shareholders  and  I.  and 
many  others,  feel  that  the  duty  they  owe  the 
public,  particularly  in  West  Viririiila.  i.ir 
outweighs  the  relatively  email  loss  engen- 
dered by  the  continuous  o!>eration  rf  the 
present  two  trains  iNo  3  A:  4)  each  day  each 
v.ay. 

I'ASSE.N'GFR    SERVICE    (  Vm?.G     WOK-SE 

Merrill  R.  Atkinson.  Pu.it  Office  Box  38, 
Logan,  W.  Va.,  wrote  me: 

Thus  far  in  1967.  I  iiave  not  been  on  a 
train,  the  first  time  since  1901  I  have  not 
been  on  the  CiiO.  Last  year  I  have  traveled 
over  8.51X)  miles  on  p.'i.ipenger  trains  and 
have  averaged  over  5.000  miles  a  year  for 
many  years.  .Service  has  been  getting  worse 
every  year  on  the  Eiuetern  rails  and  my 
experience  on  the  CiO  since  1964  lias  been 
particularly  bad. 

In  June  1964.  I  took  the  Ge(;rge  V.'a.shlngton 
at  Ashland  en  route  to  l.os  Angcics  via  Cin- 
cinnati and  Kanra.s  City.  Expected  to  get 
breakfast  going  into  Cincinnati  Lut  dmcr  was 
full  of  passciipers  who  (oiildn't  find  .--eats 
el.'cwhere. 

In  1966  we  again  took  the  George  Washing- 
ton in  Huntington  to  Cincinnati  with  the 
same  Kansas  City  connection  and  the  dininc 
car  was  again  ftill  of  outcast  passengers  from 
the  coaches  so  no  breakfast. 

Whether  intentional  cr  i.ot.  the  manage- 
ment of  the  C&O  is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
of  running  business  away  from  the  trains  In 
spite  of  the  big  sales  promotions  they 
advertise. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Barton.  2701  First  Avenue. 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  v.rote  me: 

I  ride  them  quite  frequently  and  It  will 
inconvenience  me  terribly.  It  will  niean  that 
I  will  have  to  wait  from  11  p.m.  in  Cincin- 
nati until  C:00  the  next  p.m.  to  get  a  train 
out  to  Huntington.  Now  tliat  1=:  1  )usy  service. 
Their  trains  are  always  quite  cro'wded. 

And  if  they  would  show  just  a  little  more 
courtesy  to  the  passengers.  I'm  sure  they 
would  get  all  the  business  they  could  handle. 

A.  J.  Houvouras,  Jr.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  businessman,  wrote  me: 

I  have  often  traveled  to  Washington  by 
train  and  actually  prefer  to  do  so.  It's  the 
surest  way  of  getting  there,  the  cheapest, 
and  at  tnues.  the  most  converuent. 

I  have  found  the  trains  unbelievably  dirty, 
uncomfortable,  overcrowded,  and  the  per- 
sonnel rude.  They  are  discouraging  train 
travel  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  so. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  thev  could  oper- 
ate at  a  profit  if  they  made  the  effort  to 
attract  business,  not  let  It  fly  away. 

H.  L.  Bias,  1703  12th  Avenue,  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va.,  wrote  me: 

,  I  travel  between  Hundngton  and  'Washing- 
ton, Baltimore  and  New  'V  ork  several  times 
a  year  and  am  l-acky  to  get  Pullman  space 
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one  time  In  10  trips  I  have  asked  for  reser- 
vations two  weeks  In  advance  and  they  claim 
they  are  sf>ld  out 

It  Is  very  common  for  people  to  stand  for 
hours  because  they  don't  have  enough 
roaches  on  the  train  to  take  care  of  the  pas- 
sentjers 

I  assume  they  make  more  money  hauling 
iioC-s  ,ind  Intend  to  ci>mpletely  eliminate  all 
;  liseiiger  service 

H  J  Cavendish.  Hinton,  W  Va  .  wrote 
nie : 

r  work  for  the  C&O  and  am  ashamed  to 
trll  people  I  meet  on  the  trains  that  I  am  a 
part  of  such  lousy  services 

TRAINS    ARE     ALWAYS    CROWDED 

Mr  and  Mrs  Olin  McClung,  St  Al- 
bans. W   Va. 

On  our  return  trip  from  Washington  Dec 
26.  1967  It  was  so  crowded  from  Alexandria. 
Va  .  we  rode  the  dining  car  to  Charlottes- 
ville Some  piissengers  sat  on  their  lugRage. 
some  In  the  restrooms  They  put  un  two 
coaches  at  Charlottesville,  and  shortly  they 
lost  the  hetit  No  breakfast  or  coffee  Near 
Charleston  we  ?ot  hot  coffee 

Mrs.  J««sie  Howard  jf  Worthington. 
Ky  .  wrote  me  on  Januan,'  1.  1968: 

I  ride  those  trains  fr  >m  Ashland.  Ky  to 
Washlngtt'n  D  C  No  wonder  people  are  dis- 
couraged with  those  trains  They  are  dirty, 
with  broken  seats  There  .^re  plenty  of  people 
rldlntf  them  I  m:icle  a  trip  with  my  family 
this  Thanksglvintc  and  had  to  stand  up  all 
night  Does  that  sfmnci  like  no  one  is  riding 
them  ' 

S  L.  Guinn.  1023  Red  Oak  Street. 
Charleston.  W  Va  .  wrote  me  on  Jan- 
uary  12,   1968; 

I  rode  out  of  Washington,  D  C  ,  on  Nov 
10,  1967  and  there  were  no  seats  available 
There  were  not  even  enough  straight  chairs 
m  the  dining  car 

C    4i  O     TBTINC    TO    DISCOl'RACE    RASSENGCRS 

Mrs  Gene  E  Knapp  1103  Park  Avenue. 
Nitro,  W  Va  .  wrote  me  on  Januan-  13. 
1968: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  '.he  CiO  :s  trying  V5 
discourage  p.i&sengers  On  our  December  12th 
and  13th  trips  from  Charleston  to  Wilming- 
ton, we  found  the  conductors  to  be  rude,  the 
coach  dirty  from  absence  of  sufficient  re- 
ceptacles, insufficient  heating  and  poor  por- 
ter service  On  the  December  trip,  we  were 
Informed  that  all  the  pullnians  were  taken 
and  they  weren't  interested  apparently  In 
putting  more  on 

Mrs  Ear:  F  Brown  of  6103  Bobolink  Lane. 
Charleston,  asked  me  to  relay  to  you  her 
e.xperlences  returning  New  Year's  night  from 
visiting  her  daughter  in  Washington.  The 
coach  was  old — B&O — no  porter  service  i  a 
passenger  helped  hen,  coaches  especially 
cold  and  dirty 

Edgar   Harr  writes  me: 

My  home  is  about  tifty-eight  miles  from 
Huntington   In   Kentucky. 

My  wife  and  I  went  on  a  trip  to  Detroit 
Dec  27.  1967  On  the  C&O  train  to  Detroit, 
out  of  Ashland  i  one  of  the  trains  the  rail- 
road is  trying  to  tiike  off) .  they  put  us  on  an 
old  B&O  coach,  it  was  so  dirty  it  was  not  fit 
for  a  human  being,  it  was  also  so  rusted  out 
around  the  windows  it  looked  like  a  scrap 
heap   My  wife  ruined  her  coat  It  was  so  filthy 

On  our  return  trip  i  Dec  29,  1967)  from 
Detroit,  we  got  a  seat  By  the  time  the  train 
got  to  Plymouth  there  were  no  more  seats. 
The  train  had  around  seven  coaches  and  a 
diner  The  train  waa  so  crowded  they  eloaed 
down  the  diner  and  let  p.vssengers  m  there 
(the  dlnerl  to  sit  People  were  -sitting  on 
and    lying   on   tables 

Twenty-six  miles  out  of  Columbus.   Ohio, 


the  train  hit  a  car  We  sat  then-  three  hours 
in  the  cold  I  know  they  could  have  put  on 
another  coach  for  those  people  After  all 
they  knew  it  was  a  holiday  weekend 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  W  Va  ,iiid 
Kv    who  work  in  Detroit.  Mlclugan. 

What  will  those  poor  people  do  if  they  take 
ofT  trains  46  and  47'' 

REST    RiXiMS    DISCBACEFl'LLY     DIRTY 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Cresap  of  238  Crawford 
Street.  Beckley,  W.  Va  ,  wrote  me  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1968: 

Our  chief  objection  to  present  iraln  serv- 
ice IS  the  long  lay-over  on  sidings,  making 
every  trip  over-long  and  exhausting  Nor- 
mally we  h.ive  always  been  able  to  obtain 
seats,  but  the  rest  rooms  are  disgracefully 
dirty 

Robert  Cunninijham,  3130  Virninia 
Avr-nue,  Hurricane.  W.  Va.,  wrote  me  on 
December  29.  1967: 

It's  a  shame  the  best  means  of  transporta- 
tion we  have  is  going  right  out  the  window. 
Try  to  call  the  Depot  in  Huntington  tor  in- 
formation If  you  can  get  it  One  time  they 
Just  let  the  phone  hung  on  the  hook  and 
never  did  come  back  The  conductors  on  the 
trains  are  so  old  they  are  like  a  bunch  of 
grouchy  bears. 

I  didn't  attend  the  public  hearing  they 
held  in  Huntlngttm  because  I  had  to  work. 
I  work  for  the  Ohio  River  Co  .  and  boatmen 
ride  the  trains  a  lot.  I  got  off  the  boat  in 
Cincinnati  and  went  to  the  depot  to  catch 
the  Sportsman.  I  asked  about  whether  it 
stopped  at  Hurricane,  and  they  said  no  So 
I  said  I  guess  I  will  get  a  bus.  They  said: 
"Get  a  kiddle  car  for  all  we  care  '  That  was 
a  good  answer  I  think  If  they  Improved  the 
service    more   people    would   ride   the    trains. 

Mrs.  Gcorsf  Doss  of  MacArthur.  W. 
Va..  wrote  me  on  December  28.  1967: 

I  have  two  daughters,  one  lives  In  Toledo. 
Ohio,  and  the  other  m  Maryland.  The  only 
way  I  get  to  visit  them  is  by  the  George 
Washington  or  Sportsman  In  the  years  I 
have  travelled  these  trains,  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  seat,  they  are  always  crowded,  and  I  can't 
understand  why  they  want  to  discard  them. 

George  A.  Grimm  nf  Eleanor,  W.  Va.. 
wrote  me  on  January  2.  1968. 

The  discontinuing  of  these  trains  would 
leave  West  Virginia  without  connecting  train 
service  to  other  states  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  railroads  have  been  trying  to  discourage 
passenger  service  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  The  railroad  dining  car  employees  as 
well  as  the  other  employees  are  very  dis- 
courteous to  the  passengers. 

NO     HELP    FOR    PASSENGERS     WITH     LfC.(.AOE 

From  Cowen.  W.  Va..  Leslie  E.  Bob- 
bitt  wrote  me  on  December  11.  1967.  as 
follows: 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  experience  my 
wife  and  I  had  on  a  recent  trip  to  Florida. 

We  boarded  the  early  morning  train  in 
Charleston.  W  Va.,  and  on  our  arrival  at 
Hinton  I  noticed  a  colored  lady  boarding  the 
train  carrying  two  bags,  one  of  which  Wiis 
large.  There  Wiis  no  one  to  assist  her  so  I 
asked  if  I  might  help  her  put  her  bags  on 
the  rack.  She  said  she  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  me  do  it  and  tnanked  me. 

.\s  we  traveled  on  South  another  lady,  very 
refined  looking  and  elderly,  got  on  vv'lth  two 
large  bags.  1  noticed  when  she  entered  the 
door  she  wiUked  with  a  limp  and  was  having 
difficulty  getting  her  bags  in.  I  asked  if  I 
might  help  her  She  was  most  appreciative. 
As  we  journeyed  along  we  learned  she  lived 
in  Canada  and  was  going  to  Richmond.  Va  . 
to  visit  friends.  On  our  arrival  In  Richmond 
I  carried  her  bags  Into  the  vestibule  to  the 
steps  and  returned  to  get  my  own  She  had 
to   >isk    a   byswjider   down  on    the   platform 


to  help  her  off,  and  a  porter  standing  within 
six  feet  of  her. 

Now  ,\a  to  the  colored  lady,  she  started  to 
step  down  with  her  bags  and  fell  to  the 
platform,  dropping  them,  tearing  her  htxse 
.md  cutting  her  knee  .^n  engineer  with  the 
l,;ickawann:i  RiiilnKid  from  Cleveland  Ohio, 
whom  I  met  on  the  trip,  helped  her  up  and 
into  the  station.  When  he  requested  her  to 
re[>ort  the  accident,  she  replied.  "There's  no 
u.4e  lor  I  am  colored   " 

Not  one  time  did  the  trainman  on  dutv 
olfer  to  help  in  any  w.iy  either  of  these 
two  ladles  Incidentally,  I  mlaht  add.  the  top 
fell  off  the  footstool  to  the  platform  when 
I  stepi>ed  off 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  when  you  say 
the  railroad  company  is  discouraging  p.assen- 
ger  service 

DFTF.RIORATINC  SFRVTCE 

E  E  Spencer  of  1370  13th  Stri'ot. 
HuntinL:ton.  W  Va  ,  wrote  ine  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  1968; 

For  a  few  years,  I  have  been  traveling 
between  Detroit  and  Huntington  at  least  four 
limes  per  year,  and  .sometimes  more  Usually 
I  use  puUman,  but  on  very  short  stays  I  have 
traveled  coach.  Both  have  deteriorated  to  a 
disgusting  degree 

On  Tliaiiksgiving,  ,ilthoiieh  I  had  had  an 
impossible  trip  hist  ye:xr.  I  went  home  again 
Train  late  — standing  room  To  Ashland — Then 
upon  asking  about  the  Detroit  coach.  I  was 
subjected  to  a  complete  "bawling  out"  for 
being  111  the  wrong  car.  but  was  backed  bv 
another  passenger  who  had  also  been  put 
into  the  same  coach.  We  were  placed  In  ,i 
most  uncomlortable  and  dirty  coiich  at  Ash- 
land The  train  was  held  up  there  for  almost 
.tn  hour,  and  tJie  explanation  was  that  there 
were  three  priv.ite  ciirs  that  had  to  leave  be- 
fore we  were  (jermitt^tl  to  go.  As  usual,  we 
.irrlved  m  Detroit  one  hour  late.  The  trains 
I  have  ndden  have  never  been  empty  ( coach 
or  puUmani  and  have  never  arrived  in  De- 
troit on  time. 

On  my  trip  i>ver  the  New  'Voar.  the  train 
was  late  arriving,  the  last  Red  Cap  in  the 
local  station  was  now  loading  trains,  and  we 
arrived  in  Detroit  lifty  minutes  late.  On  the 
return  trip,  both  coaches  and  pullman 
(Which  I  occupied)  had  no  heal  until  we 
reached  Plymouth.  Michigan.  In  addition. 
the  menu  in  the  trains  have  been  arrangccl 
to  suit  the  company,  and  m  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  passengers'  desires,  but  belie\p 
me,  the  prices  are  just  as  high  .is  ever  When 
you  consider  that  ordering  is  like  asking  lor 
a  big  favor,  and  what  you  get  in  regard  to 
what  you  order  is  a  great  big  guessing  game. 
it  all  becomes  rather  rotten. 

These  are  a  few  facts,  that  I  sincerely  hope 
win  put  more  power  in  your  fight  to  retain 
even  this  so  called  "token  form"  of  trans- 
portation. 

NO    REAL     ATTI:M[T    TO    INCREASE    PASSENGER 

sfRViCf; 

Mr.  Luther  Scragg  of  1310  Jackson 
Avenue.  Huntington,  writes: 

No  real  .it tempt  has  been  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Ct^O  to  increase  their  pn'senger  servir? 
here  despite  their  claims  of  advertising,  fare 
incentives,  etc  I  have  with  my  lamily  ol 
three  rode  the  Detroit  section  from  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va  .  to  ColumbuE.  Ohio,  and  we  all 
had  to  stand  from  Huntington  to  Ashland, 
Ky  ,  where  the  tram  was  split  into  3  sections 
before  proceeding  on  their  way.  The  trains 
were  untidy,  e'  jn  dirty,  and  the  employees 
were  at  the  best  disinterested  in  our  well 
being  and  when  my  sister  bought  a  cup  of 
coffee  one  employee  of  the  C&O  was  very 
rude  The  CAjO  actually  discouraged  us  as 
passengers  despite  their  claims  of  diplomacy 
We  are  entitled  to  better,  cleaner  and  fre- 
quent trains  With  more  consideration  for 
comfort,  and  better  scheduling  Then  they 
can  and  will  make  money. 
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Mr,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  E.  Williams  of 
1001  Fouii:h  Avenue.  Montgomery,  W. 
Va..  wrote  me  on  January  8,  1968: 

We  live  In  Montgomery.  W.  Va.  We  made  a 
trip  to  Dearborn  Heights,  Michigan,  by  train 
October  67  My  sisters  drove  from  Summers- 
.ille  to  Montgomery  to  make  the  trip  with 
;!■;    We  rode  a  coach. 

We  went  to  the  depot  to  get  tickets  to  Ply- 
ini>uth.  Michigan,  at  11  p  in.  We.  also,  checked 
i.ur  luggage  while  there,  to  Plymouth  we 
(bought  We  left  Montgomery  at  1:45  a.m. 
.Old  arrived  In  Plymouth  around  11  a.m. 
When  we  got  off  the  train  we  looked  for  our 
luggage,  but  couldn't  find  it  We  went  in 
the  depyot  and  asked  about  it.  The  ticket 
agent  informed  us  they  didn't  take  luggage 
(•ff  nor  put  It  on,  as  they  didn't  have  a  man 
there  to  do  It,  and  that  our  luggage  had  gone 
to  Detroit  So  we  had  to  drive  from  Plymouth 
inU)  Detroit  approximately  thirty  mlies.  The 
piirty  that  met  us  drove  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Dearborn  Heights  to  Plymouth,  then 
the  thirty  miles  into  Detroit  from  Plymouth 
for  luggage,  then  back  to  Dearborn  Heights, 
which  IS  about  fifteen  miles  from  Detroit. 
That  was  a  lot  of  traveling  and  time  uncalled 
tor.  Had  we  been  informed  when  purchasing 
tickets  our  luggage  was  going  to  Detroit  we 
could  have  bought  tickets  to  Detroit. 

While  at  the  Detroit  depot  the  ticket  agent 
Informed  us  that  returning  to  West  Virginia 
departure  time  from  Plymouth  had  been 
changed.  It  was  an  hour  later  than  ticket 
agent  In  Montgomery  had  told  us. 

Returning  to  Montgomery  we  got  on  train 
around  7  p.m.  We  had  our  hands  full  as  they 
would  not  check  luggage  at  Plymouth.  We 
had  a  hard  time  petting  aboard  train,  but  a 
couple  getting  aboard  a  pullman  had  the 
ticket  agent  helping  them  with  their  luggage. 

After  getting  our  luggage  situated  and 
finding  seats,  we  decided  to  go  to  the  dining 
car  for  coffee  The  cook  met  us  before  we 
were  seated  at  a  table  and  asked  us  what  we 
wanted.  We  told  him  we  would  like  a  cup  of 
coffee.  He  said  "I  don't  have  time  for  coffee 
drinkers."  Then  he  said  "Don't  get  mad  at  me 
that's  the  company's  orders."  There  Is  no  rea- 
son '.ve  should  not  have  been  served,  because 
there  were  several  tables  vacant  and  we  were 
well  dressed.  We  each  ate  a  full  breakfast  In 
the  dining  car  on  the  way  to  Michigan  ($10.00 
for  4).  While  we  vi-ere  eating  breakfast  there 
were  several  people  eating  toast  and  drinking 
coffee. 

HOW    TO    DISCOVRAGE    GROUPS    FROM    TRAVELING 

Marshall  University  Special  Education 
Professor  OfTa  Lou  Jenkins  wrote  me  on 
December  20,  1967: 

Within  the  past  twelve  month  period  I  have 
had  occasion  to  go  with  our  university  stu- 
dents to  several  out-of-state  meetings  that 
required  transportation  for  8-25  persons. 
When  I  called  (several  months  In  advance)  to 
make  arrangements,  I  was  told  that  there 
would  be  space  available  but  no  seats  could 
be  guaranteed.  The  morning  we  boarded  the 
train  we  were  "herded"  Into  a  World  War  I 
type  care  for  a  trip  from  Huntington  to  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  The  car  was  very  uncom- 
fortable (two  students  became  111);  there- 
fore, I  complained  to  the  conductor  and 
asked  that  we  be  allowed  to  move  to  a  newer 
car  which  had  plenty  of  seats.  I  was  told 
that  this  could  not  be  done.  When  I  asked 
what  steps  could  be  taken.  I  was  told  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  TVain  Master  in  Cincinnati. 
I  asked  the  conductor  to  please  arrange  for 
me  to  speak  with  him.  that  better  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  or  we  would 
'e>.\e  the  train  and  take  other  transportation, 

Uix>n  arrival  In  Cincinnati,  the  Train 
Master  met  us  and  he  was  most  cordial,  al- 
lowed us  to  move  to  the  near  empty  car  and 
jjromised  that  arrangements  would  be  made 
for  comfortable  seating  on  our  return  trip 
on  Saturday,  |We  had  asked  to  be  served 
breakfast  more  than  an  hour  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  were  refused.) 


Recently,  a  group  of  us  went  to  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  seating  was  not  so 
bad;  however,  we  remembered  previous  In- 
conveniences In  eetlng  and  waited  until  6:30, 
when  breakfast  had  not  been  called,  we  went 
to  the  diner  and  were  refused  on  the  basis 
that  we  were  loo  close  to  Cincinnati  where 
the  diner  is  removed.  One  hour  and  ten 
mlnutee  later  the  call  was  made  lor  Cin- 
cinnati, However,  it  was  not  the  lack  of  ,serv- 
ice  that  was  so  uncalled  for.  but  the  general 
attitude  of  some  of  the  i)er£ons  Involved — 
for  example,  in  the  diner  we  were  told  that 
breakfast  had  been  called — fifteen  of  us  in 
one  car  knew  It  hadn't  been  and  .said  so — 
but  were  told  "that  is  your  word  against  ours" 
in  a  most  uncalled  for  manner 

TTiese  are  only  two  of  several  instances.  It 
appears  that,  genernlly  the  CAO  and  BA:0 
prefer  cargo  and  baggage  or  freight  that  can 
be  pushed  around,  left  on  the  siding  and 
doesn't  talk  back.  I  must  say  that  several  of 
the  persons  locally,  among  them  Mr.  R.  B. 
Harris,  have  done  everything  possible  to  make 
arrangements  for  us.  The  food  server  on  the 
return  trip  from  Cincinnati  apologized  for 
the  inconvenience,  but  then  he  was  the  same 
one  who  later  was  "less  than  hospitable"  on 
our  trip  to  Indiana. 

Why  are  other  countries,  who  really  may 
not  have  some  of  our  transportation  prob- 
lems, working  to  provide  improvtvl  rail  serv- 
ice and  some  of  our  railroads  appear  deter- 
mined to  phase  out  passenger  travei?  Is  it 
too  difficult  to  plan  for  the  future?  Has 
complacency  permeated  so  deeply? 

Mrs.  Wendell  Cremeans  wrote  me  on 
January  9, 1968: 

Recently  my  husband  and  I  went  by  train 
through  Washlnglxjn  and  on  to  Baltimore, 
Md.  The  trip  up  there  from  Huntington  was 
very  nice.  The  conductor  or  ticket  apent 
was  good  to  us  and  so  were  all  the  other 
personnel.  However,  when  we  came  back  we 
were  treated  terrible.  It  really  hurt  my  feel- 
ings and  we  really  thought  we  had  done 
something  wrong.  The  conductor  was  the 
hatefullest  man  I  ever  saw,  if  I  may  put  It 
that  way.  The  cars  were  terribly  dirty  and 
run  down,  and  we  went  to  the  dining  car 
twice  and  couldn't  get  anything  to  eat,  and 
the  condtictor  come  back  there  and  talked 
so  mean  to  us.  that  we  went  back  to  our 
seat  and  didn't  try  any  more, 

I  think  they  can  make  more  money  liaul- 
ing  freight  and  want  to  discourage  passenger 
service,  I  think  It  would  be  tragic  to  let 
them  discontinue  the  trains  I  thouaht  we 
were  trying  to  progress  instead  of  poing 
backward.  The  C&O  doesn't  stick  to  iheir 
motto:  'C&O  for  Progress.'  Also  my  mother- 
in-law  lias  made  several  trips  to  Baltimore 
this  summer  with  her  little  girl  who  had 
heart  surgery.  She  said  they  were  treated 
bad  and  had  to  sit  crowded  4  in  a  seat. 

MOST    PASSENGER    TRAINS    DO    A    THRtVING 
BUSINESS 

Thomas  W.  Dixon  of  Alderson.  W. 
Va.,  wrote  me  on  Januarj'  15,  1968: 

I  have  ridden  on  the  C&O's  Trains  3  &  4 
on  15  different  occasions  in  the  past  year's 
time.  During  all  these  trips.  I  was  unable 
at  any  time  to  see  or  observe  any  lack  of 
passenger  business  at  most  stations.  How- 
ever, I  did  observe  that  passenger  business 
seems  to  be  best  in  West  Virginia,  followed 
by  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  seemingly  con- 
tributing least.  On  August  20.  1967.  I  rode 
No.  3  froiri  Alderson,  W.  Va..  to  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  When  I  boarded  I  walked  through 
the  train  and  was  able  to  observe  that  there 
was  only  one  double  seat  available  in  any 
coach  and  that  many  seats  were  occupied 
by  two  persons.  As  the  train  traveled  it  de- 
posited several  passengers,  but  took  on  as 
many,  or  more,  so  that  by  the  time  my  coach 
had  reached  Cincinnati  there  were  only  two 
seats  left  vacant.  At  Huntington.  W.  Va..  I 
was  able  to  observe  no  less  than  50  persons 
disembark  from  the  train,  but  I  was  unable  to 


."^ee    liow   many   boarded,    but    there    were    a 
number. 

On  a  later  occasion,  on  Jan  1.  1968,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  take  C&O  No.  4  &  46  to  Rich- 
mond, Va  When  I  boarded  this  train  at 
Alderson  there  were  two  Richmond  coaches 
on,  each  one  .-ilmost  full.  The  ■Washington 
coaches  forward  were  also  crowded.  This  con- 
dition persisted,  with  brisk  business  at  Cov- 
ington. White  Sulphur,  Clifton  Forge  and 
Staunton,  At  Charlottesville  No.  46  picked  up 
about  30  ;ipo;->le  in  addition  to  those  who 
had  come  jn  on  No.  4 — These  .shorter  dis- 
tance p.f:spngers  were  crammed  in  an  old 
heavy-welaht  day  coach,  and  I  suspect  their 
ride  was  none  too  comfortable. 

On  my  return  to  .Alderson.  \  la  Washing- 
ton, DC,  I  rode  No  3— THE  FFV.  At  Wash- 
inuion  this  train  received  a  DROVE  of  pas- 
.sengers  which  must  have  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred,  and  so  frenzied  was  the 
race  for  the  car.^  that  some  broke  out  in  a 
dead  run.  hoping  to  get  better  teats.  In  the 
end  all  ended  up  in  two  old  heavy-weight 
day  coaches  which  took  tome  time  to  warm 
up.  So  we  joggled  on  along  through  the 
liii-'ht. 

I  jjcrsonally  have  no  complaints  of  a 
.■-(■rious  nature  against  the  train  personnel 
themselves,  but  I  do  find  that  the  C&O  is 
certainly  giving  every  evidence  of  trying  its 
best  to  discourage  jxtssenger  business  all  it 
can.  Tlie  Diners  liave  ix-en  taken  off  3  &  4 
now,  and  replaced  with  the  food-bar  ooach. 
where  (jnly  sand"wiches  are  served  This  serv- 
ice (?)  IS  a  far  cry  from  the  fine  diner  which 
ran  on  these  trains  until  about  last  Sep- 
tember! Depots  are  not  kept  up.  and  waiting 
rooms  tisually  present  a  iness  (with  some 
notable  exceptions  i .  On  my  ride  Jan.  1  &  2. 
1968.  I  noted  that  at  every  depot  people 
were  forced  to  walk  down  icy  and  unswept 
j)latforms  long  distances,  while  baggage  and 
express  cars  stopped  in  front  of  the  depot. 
There  is  little  enough  excuse  for  this. 

Tlie  C&O  claims  that  it  has  tried  an  Adver- 
tising Blitz.  In  my  humble  opinion  If  this 
really  was  a  serious  effort  to  publicize  train 
travel  it  was  a  jjoorly  conducted  and  com- 
pletely muddled  Job.  "Good-guys"  in  white 
hats  in  a  few  large  cities  cannot  stir  up  the 
needed  public  travel  by  trains,  only  a  con- 
certed campaign  telling  the  public  about  the 
true  pleasures  of  train  travel  can  help,  and 
by  ruimUig  truly  pood,  first  class  service, 
instead  of  the  present  disconnected,  poorly 
co-ordinated  service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  ICC  will  retain 
these  trains,  as  they  are  certainly  needed, 
and  it  is  also  my  hope  that  the  C&O  will 
come  to  its  senses  and  .start  trying  to  attract 
and  please  Its  passengers  instead  of  dis- 
couraging them.  Maybe  then  Chessle  would 
get  those  passengers  she   needs!" 

CANNOT    VIEW    .SCENERY    BECAUSE    OF    DIRTY 
WINDOWS 

Dennis  J.  Lyons  of  Lavalette,  W,  Va., 
wrote  me  on  January  3.  1968: 

On  leaving  Washington  on  No.  3  Tuesday 
evening  every  seat  was  taken  in  our  coach 
and  a  large  number  of  later  passengers  passed 
back  and  forth  through  our  coach  looking 
for  seats.  Upon  arrival  at  Alexandria,  another 
large  group  of  passengers  were  waiting  lor 
the  train.  This  train  still  contained  almost 
a  capacity  load  of  passengers  when  we  left 
it  at  Huntington — and  this  is  supposedly 
the  time  of  week  when  train  travel  is  lightest. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  shorter  trips  we 
have  taken.  I  would  like  to  make  these  com- 
ments— 

The  equipment  on  these  trains  was  In  poor 
condition  as  to  maintenance  and  cleanliness, 
and  though  the  traveling  through  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  the  condition  of  the  -windows 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  view.  Seats 
were  broken,  upholstery  dirty  and  torn, 
floors  dirty,  lighting  bad. 

The  attitude  of  the  ti?in  crew^  were  In 
general,  good,  with  only  several  exceptions. 
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Dlnln?  car  service  was  good  In  two  Instances, 
lemblp  m  :wo  others  being  ao  slow  on  one 
•nun  we  g.we  up.  This  was  due  mostly  to 
understamng     f  the  diner 

The  schedule  could  be  improved  greatly  as 
U)  Actual  time,  there  being  long  waits  at  a 
liumber  of  statlon-s.  obviously  due  to  travel- 
iriif  per  schedule  As  example.  No  3.  by  actual 
time  stayed  in  Charlottesville  ftfty-flre  min- 
utes, but  all  switching  and  mall  handling 
was  completed  within  twenty  minutes  after 
iU- riving. 

The  C&O  h.^s  an  .->bll5atlon  to  the  urea  It 
serves  to  provide  the  best  of  all  types  of  serv- 
ice, not  Ju.st  the  ones  It  sees  .ts  necessary 
iu-.d  profitable  U  their  attitude  toward  the 
freight  business  had  been  the  i.ame  as  di- 
rected xt  their  passenger  traffic,  thev  could 
njw  be  totally  out  of  business. 

There  Is  a  need  by  the  railroads  to  coordl- 
n.ite  their  passenger  train  schedules  to  re- 
duce layovers  at  major  terminals,  and  for  a 
f.ir  greater  amount  of  interchange  of  pas- 
senger equipment  between  railroads  at  tiiese 
gateways  to  avoid  changing  by  passengers 
The  reluct-ance  of  railroads  to  offer  through 
service  would  make  one  ihmk  that  their 
track  ^auees  were  different 

TTiere  Is  %  need  in  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  for  railroad  passenger  trains  and 
if  the  railroads  cannot  manage  this  portion 
uf  their  business,  then  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  do  tt  for  them 

DtClJ.VC      rv       SERVICE       ON       PA'.SEN(.ER      TRAINS 

Mrs  Robert  Redd  of  120 '_•  Grant 
Street.  Bccktey.  W  Va  ,  wrote  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1967  -^ 

I  have  lived  m  West  Virginia  for  23  vears 
and  in  the  course  >f  that  time  have  had 
n\anT  occasions  to  tr.ivel  between  Prince 
and  New  Y^irk  I  have  watched  the  gradual 
de'-linf  In  'Jie  coach  pivssenger  service 

Once,  diulni;  nvld-July.  the  heat  came  on 
Instead  of  the  .ilr  c:'ndltlonlng  We  were  told 
there  was  no  way  to  cut  It  off  The  coach 
WIS  rilled  with  people  Including  a  number 
of  babies,  and  It  was  a  living  mess 

The  rest  room  never  jets  cleaned  on  the 
entire  14-hour  trip  The  waste  containers 
»et  .50  chock  lull  finally  the  passencers  Just 
give  up  and  crop  paper  towels  1  before  they 
give  out  I  itn  the  floc)r  By  the  Ume  morning 
am\.-e«,  the  bathrom  is  so  fllthy  I  don't 
even  try  to  w<ush  my  face  or  put  on  make-up 
in  there  I  ]u.st  nde  dirty  until  I  get  to  'he 
Pennsylvania  Station 

During  the  peak  ■.  acatlon  and  hiillday 
pen  xls,  there  !s  one  coach  for  New  York- 
txiund  p.issen^ers  and  It  la  packed  and 
•  imined  full  of  school  kids,  servicemen. 

wives  of  servicemen    with  children,  etc 

REMOVAL    or    TRAINS    WOt  LD     IS<^)L.\rE 
COMMfNlrlES 

Iva  S  Now  Ian  of  1620  Buena  Vista 
Diive,  Huntington,  wrote  me  on  Janu- 
ary- 17.  1968: 

I  am  a  retired  employee  of  the  Appalachian 
P'lwer  Co  My  home  Is  in  Huntington,  my 
h"me  town  :s  .Mderson. 

I  make  many  trips  between  these  two 
ptilnts  during  the  year  and  these  two  trains 
are  my  only  mode  of  travel  I  fe«l  that  there 
aje  many  more  people  who  live  In  the  smaller 
t.>w:is  along  the  C*0  lines  between  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  and  Washington.  DC.  who  de- 
pend on  those  two  trains  the  same  .is  I 

I  am  not  complaining  as  to  accommoda- 
tions on  the  trains,  my  desire  and  need  Is 
fur  transportation  Many  communities  will 
be  virtually  Isolated  so  far  as  travel  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  removal  of  these  trains 

Slow     N<.>r     TO    DO     \    GiJOO    TURN 

Mrs  R  S  Barr  of  Charlesttm,  W  Va., 
v^rote  me  on  Jantiary  5.  1968: 

One  'f  '.he  m  wt  .'■cpreheiij.ble  instances 
'jt  CiO  ra.lruad  lueiRcleiicy  ^i  Ah.ch  I  am 
.iware  occurred  .a  June  jt  19ti6  The  Buckskin 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  were  arranging  for 


51  boy  scouts  and  5  leaders,  a  total  of  56 
persons,  to  board  the  train  here  at  Charles- 
ton for  the  first  lap  on  their  Joiuney  to 
PhlLmont  Ranch  In  New  Mexico.  A  special 
coach  was  to  be  added  to  the  train  In  Wash- 
ington, or  at  least  prior  to  Us  arrival  in 
Charleston  at  2  30  am.  to  provide  accommo- 
datii>ns  for  the<;e  56  perrons.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Buckskin  Council  much  in 
advance  of  the  appointed  date,  but  when  the 
train  arrived  In  Charleston  no  special  coach 
had  been  provided  and  the  56  persons  were 
herded  into  the  dining  car  There  they  were 
seated  on  what  dining  seats  were  avall.able, 
the  tables,  and  their  luggage.  Can  you 
innglne  a  more  unhappy  sight  for  the  many 
parents  who  had  entrusted  their  young  boys 
for  such  a  long  Journey,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  discomfort  to  the  travellers  beginning 
this  long  journey '  These  were  the  accommo- 
datlons  provided  until  the  train  reached 
-Ashland,  Kentucky,  around  d.iy  break  when 
the  special  coach  was  .idded  As  you  know 
lights  i.n  tr.Uns  are  dim  ,it  night,  .md  the 
only  lighting  in  the  coach  was  the  small 
night  light  at  each  end  thereof.  Our  local 
reporter.  Adrian  Gwln.  wls  one  of  the  five 
leaders  on  this  trip  and  spoke  vehemently 
of  the  crowded  conditions  Irom  Charleston  to 
.Ashland.  This  episode  speaks  tellingly  of 
"planned  dlscumforl",  for  such  a  boner  as 
this  w.is  not  ;  reated  by  a  local  acent. 

Mrs  H.  T  Caldwell  of  219  Carper  Ave- 
nue Barbourr^ville,  W  Va..  wrote  me  on 
January-  5.  1968: 

Your  experience  regarding  an  attempt  to 
board  the  C^-O  train  out  of  Washington. 
D  C  .  for  Huntington,  W.  Va  ,  describes  the 
situation  much  better  than  I  could  do  and 
It  IS  the  same  m  Huntinkrt.m.  W  Va  .  when 
taking  the  train  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  or  any 
cities  between  Huntington.  W.  Va..  to  De- 
troit.  Mich. 

The  train  is  late  in  arriving  and  alwavs 
overcrowded  and  usually  sits  m  Ashland.  Ky  . 
lor    in  indehnite  time 

I  make  the  trip  often,  usually  taking  my 
mother  whj  Is  83  years  of  age  and  cannot 
fly — If  you  could  get  a  plane  out  uf  here  for 
Detroit.  Ml -h  We  often  have  to  stand  to 
Ashland.  Kv  .  and  have  stood  up  as  far  as 
Columbus,  Ohio  More  coaches  are  needed 
badly 

I  believe  that  many  more  people  would 
travel  by  train  If  better  service  was  available. 

FORCING     PEOPLE    iiFT    THE     TRAINS 

Mrs.  C  H.  Chase  of  Charleston.  W  Va  , 
wrote  me  on  JanuaiT  7.   1968: 

I  wish  I  could  write  and  tell  you  of  my 
experiences  with  that  darn  C&O  railroad. 
There  is  rmt  pnper  enouKh.  no  words  th  it 
can  explain  to  you  what  they  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  forcing  people  off  the  passenger 
trains. 

If  you  hold  a  meeting  m  Charleston,  please 
notify  me  and  I'll  tell  your  cnmmlttee  my 
personal  experiences  with  great  pleasure.  I'll 
i.ut  their  lies  right  down  their  cheating 
throat 

G.  S.  AldiMson  of  Hmton.  W  Va  . 
wrote  me    on   December  28,    1967 

If  'hey  would  try  .is  hard  to  get  passenger 
business  as  they  are  to  get  rid  of  It.  there 
would  be  no  trouble 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Johnson  of  404  Park  Street. 
Bcckley,  wrote  me  on  January  9.  1968: 

Not  everyone  can  travel  by  car  or  plane. 
I  preler  trains  for  many  reasons.  Whenever 
and  wherever  I  go  I  find  crowded  conditions. 

Ur  Albert  C  Rsposito,  1206  P^ir^t  Hunt- 
ington National  Bank  Bldp.,  HuntinKton, 
W   Va  .  wrote  me  on  January  3,  1968: 

I  nonce  with  much  •oncern  the  attempt 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R-iilroad  to  once 
^ain  curuul  train  seivice  Into  our  area. 

It    hardly   seems    logical    t.hat    a   company 


that  is  doing  business  at  a  profit  in  our  urea 
would  seek  to  cut  vital  transportation  .serv- 
ice ,ind  pu.sh  the  area  lurther  back  Ironi 
progress  and  communications  wnth  other 
vital  centers  in  our  n.»ilon 

That  there  Is  a  need  for  this  service  must 
be  c)bvlous  to  all  That  the  service  Is  being 
.Ulowed  to  willfully  deteriorate  Ls  also  ob- 
vious to  all  those  who  use  this  most  Impor- 
tant means  of  transportation. 

NOT     ENOrCH     COACHES     FOR     HOLIDAY     TR\FFIC 

Mrs  .Adele  Strau.'^s  of  943  12th  Avo  , 
Huntintiton,  wrote  me  on  January  8. 
1968: 

The  CifeO  .seems  'o  be  deliberatelv  tryln?  to 
discourage  passengers   from   traveling   on   it 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Detroit.  I  had  to  tro 
through  3  or  4  almost  empty  cars  to  get  to 
the  diner  Some  of  these  coaches  were  old 
Since  I  was  not  traveling  by  coach.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  had  everyone  crowded 
Into  two  cars  and  the  others  empty  or  r.earlv 
so  That  has  t>een  done  on  the  run  between 
Cincinnati  and  Washington  TTiere  were  j-ev- 
eral   people   in   the  slumber  coach 

It  seems  they  do  not  put  enough  roaches 
on  for  holldiy  traffic  then  put  extra  coaches 
on  for  ordinary  traffic  D<:)es  it  not  cost  more 
to  haul  a  long  train  than  a  .shorter  (ine?  This 
putting  on  of  more  cars  than  they  have  ex- 
pectations of  using  Is  a  fraudulent  effort  to 
bolster  their  case. 

Also  the  statistics  published  In  our  local 
paper  show  that  the  C*0  pas.=enger  traffic 
h.as  been  Incre.aslng  .steadily  over  the  past 
three  years.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  to  dis- 
courage passenger  service,  and  also  their 
profits  have  also  Increased. 

They  have  let  their  rest  rooms  remain 
dirty  and  In  disrepair  Also,  their  tr.icks  need 
fixing  for  the  C&O  gives  a  rough  ride  whlcii- 
ever  direction  you  ijo 

MILD     INDirrERENCE    TO     INSILTING     NEGLECT 

Paul  E  Maxwell  of  5626  Vircinia  .Ave.. 
S  E  ,  Charleston,  wrote  me  on  Januaiy 
3.  1968: 

I  ran  ittest  to  the  fact  that  the  C&C  ..as 
deliberately  discouraged  the  public  from 
traveling  by  rail  In  general,  for  more  th.m 
ten  years  equipment  has  been  growing  in- 
cre.isingly  shabby  and  inadequate.  R  illro.id 
personnel's  attitude  toward  passenger  iieedj 
range  from  mild  indilTcrence  to  insulting 
ncgi-'t, 

Mias  Dolores  I.  Dowlins  of  1521  Enslow 
Bhd  .  Huntington,  wrote  me  on  January 
9.  1968: 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  December 
30th,  my  two  sisters  and  I  waited  at  the  CivO 
S'.itloii  lor  the  arrival  of  the  C&O  tram  ir.'in 
Detroit  which  was  'lue  in  .it  3  57  .\  M.,  and 
It  was  6,15  AM.,  betore  it  did  .irrive.  They 
'were  o  cold  and  tired  irom  the  trip  i  the 
train  hit  an  automobile  outside  Chillicothe. 
Ohio — the  train  could  not  move  until  an 
acetylene  torch  could  be  'ibtamed  from 
Columbus  m  order  to  remove  tlie  aulomob.le 
from  the  Engine)  and  the  heating  .system  was 
put  out  of  order.  This  is  understandable  lor 
this  delay  and  we  were  ill  thankful  that  no 
one  Wits  injured  >r  killed  and  that  the  three 
hours  del.iy  was  excuisable  But  on  the  return. 
we  c.iiifd  ti.e  .'t  .lion  .11  (  oO  .\.M-  ■'>  see  li  it 
was  on  time  and  would  leave  at  the  scheduled 
3:30  .A.M.  and  was  told  that  It  was  on  time. 
Vou  can  see  by  this  letter  that  it  too  was 
late  1 1  dont  know  the  excuse  this  time)  :ind 
that  our  gue-ts  1  lour  adults)  had  a  terrible 
trip  back  to  Detroit  They  had  tried  to  ttet 
Pullman  accdiiunudaiions  long  belore  Decem- 
ber 28th  but  none  were  available.  My  sister 
Worked  for  the  Pullman  Company  during 
World  War  II  so  she  Is  famiU.ir  with  the 
trains  and  rides  them  during  her  tra\e!s. 

I  don  t  doubt  that  they  will  show  a  lois 
m  their  profits  but  they  have  moved  so 
many  families,  disrupting  their  lives,  into 
and  out  of  Huntington,   ibsorbed  real  estate. 
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etc  ,  so  they  will  recoup  tlielr  losses  in  earned 
income.  1  am  .sure  When  you  become  a  dy- 
nasty- something  has  to  give — but  why  the 
pofir  people  who  can't  afford  automobile 
travel  those  who  haven't  advanced  to  the  Jet 
age.  those  who  like  to  travel  leisurely  and 
those  who  have  10  ira\el  the  tram  way  for 
sike  of  a  time  element 

.^s  long  back  as  live  years  ago.  a  good  friend 
of  mine  said  the  CArO  did  not  want  passenger 
service,  they  were  discouraging  it,  that  their 
fielght  and  "[.UCBV  ii.tcl:  ^it\  ice"  wii.s  their  ul- 
tiniate  ropI-  and  I  believe  he's  rlijht. 

I  do  hope  that  throuph  your  efforts,  the 
trains  will  be  retained  In  service.  But,  if  they 
.ire,  are  they  fjolng  to  1)e  .illowed  to  be  a 
!;ealth  hazard''?''?  Where  i.re  tlie  sanitation 
.iliicers?  Where  is  the  Health  Department? 
Don't  they  liave  to  meet  cleanliness  stand- 
.irds?  Don't  they  know  how  many  tickets  'hey 
have  sold  and  the  number  of  passengers  they 
.m  accommodate? 

MANY    STfDINTS    rSF  THE  TRAINS 

Mrs.  Bernadine  W.  Anderson,  3011 
Wallarr  Circle.  Hiuitinuton.  wrote  me  on 
December  21,  1967: 

.At  the  present  time  we  have  a  daughter 
who  is  attending  a  school  in  Toledo.  While 
the  schedule  of  the  train  is  far  from  deslr- 
,ible  at  least  .she  can  look  forward  to  an  occa- 
.■^lonal  trip  home  when  nn  opportunity  pre- 
sents It-self  Bus  travel  takes  irom  11  to  12 
hours,  which  Is  not  loirlcal  when  one  only 
h;is  .1  v.eekend  We  know  many  students  in 
1  his  area  who  will  be  affected  by  the  removal 
uf  these  trains  and  who  .ire  at  the  present 
time  experiencing  considerable  irustration  at 
the  prospect.  We  hope  these  young  people 
will  return  to  Wer.t  Virginia  and  become  lead- 
ers in  the  community.  It  is  bad  enough  they 
see  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  .state  without 
being  dl.scouraeed  to  the  point  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  it. 

We  did  not  appear  at  the  hearing  last  year 
l)ecause  we  felt  we  were  such  a  small  cog  In 
the  wheel  and  that  our  problems  were  in- 
significant by  comparison  with  thore  of 
others. 

Samuel  J.  Boldrick  (,f  116  West  Wal- 
nut Street,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  who  attends 
Spring  Hill  Collcce  m  Mobile,  Ala.,  writes 
me: 

I  ride  trains  home  from  school  to  Kentucky 
making  .at  lea.st  li  round  trips  each  -.ear.  Four 
trains  that  I  have  ridden  no  longer  run.  The 
problem  is  magnified  by  recent  Post  Office 
curtailment  of  us  use  of  passenger  trains, 
with  the  result  that  still  more  trains  are  up 
for  discontinuance.  I  am  enclosing  some  In- 
formation on  the  National  Association  of 
Itallroad  Passengers.  The  dues  arc  as  low  as 
■?1  per  year  I  liope  that  you  will  consider  it. 
.Also  enclosed  is  .1  report  by  the  association 
.ind  also  a  speech  by  .Senator  .Mlott  of  Colo- 
rado. If  the  railroads  are  not  polng  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  passencer  train,  then  the 
government,  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare 
of  those  citizens  which  use  this  means  of 
transportation,  sliould  step  in  and  regulate 
passenger  trains,  especially  their  discontinu- 
ances, more  closely.  A  .'^trong  basic  system  of 
mass  transit  which  cannot  be  blocked  by  bad 
weather,  etc.  Is  a  necessity  In  the  National 
defense  setup.  You  learn  about  this  in  the 
moF,t  basic  courses  in  ROTC.  Why  then  has 
the  government  neglected  the  traveling  pub- 
lic? 

!I<NDICAPPING     THE     PROFESSIONAL     PEOPLE     OF 
WEST     VIRCINIA 

Dr.  Werner  A.  Laqueur,  chief,  division 
jf  patholopy,  Beckley  Appalachian  Re- 
i^ional  Hospital,  Beckley,  W,  Va.,  wrote 
me  on  January  4,  1968: 

West  Virginia  cannot  afford  to  relinquish 
..i.other  link  with  the  industrial,  technical, 
,ind  cultural  centers  of  our  country.  Quite 
on  the  contrary,  access  to  these  ought  to  be 
made   easier.   'These   points.   I   shotUd   think. 


would  militate  strongly  against  curtailment 
of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  service. 

More  specifically,  however,  the  professional 
community  of  the  state  would  be  handicap- 
ped by  reduced  access  to  cities  served  by  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1  or  connecting  rail- 
roads). I  find  it  necessary  and  I  .im  sure  I 
speak  for  a  number  of  my  colleagues— to 
travel  to  such  cities  in  the  c-ourse  of  ni>'  work 
for  meetings,  consultations  or  other  discus- 
sions Furthermore,  access  to  West  Virginia 
by  outside  professional  jieople  would  be 
limited  by  reduced  ser'.  ice  .Surely  we  should 
offer  them  more  than  one  train  to  our  state. 

May  I  repeat  then  that  I  nm  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  redtiction  of  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  .■service  ind  that  I  supixjrt 
ivny  efforts  you  might  make  t'l  ret  lin.  or  even 
expand,  the  present  ser\  ice 

DIRTY      SEATS,      IiROKFN -DOWN      CARS 

Hugh  Dillon  of  jTuiitiiT'ljii,  W.  Va  . 
wrote  me  on  Decemlxr  8    1967: 

My  wife  and  myself  ride  ihe  CScO  trains 
out  of  Huntington,  W  Va  .  u'oing  to  Cincin- 
nati and  to  Washington,  DC  on  into  New 
York  City. 

My  wife  last  week  waitt-d  ;;s  usual  at  the 
Huntington  Station  for  the  CJeorj^e  \Vas:h- 
Ington  to  go  to  New  York  City.  Late  as  usual 
was  the  train  coming  in  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  I  could  not  get  a  red  cap  n  help  my 
wife  with  her  luegage  becraise  there  wasn't 
anv.  I  talked  to  the  train  agent  at  the  .Sta- 
tion. He  said  he  would  get  a  porter  wlien  me 
train  arrived  to  help  my  wife.  So  I  left  to  go 
back  home.  When  finally  the  Georce  Wash- 
ington arrived  late,  no  one  came  to  help  with 
inv  wife's  luggage  as  I  was  told  there  would 
be. 

My  wife  got  onto  train  and  did  find  a  seat, 
which  other  people  behind  her  iiid  not  -Sit- 
ting on  suit  cases  in  the  aisle  and  sitting  on 
arms  of  coach  seats  and  stindiijij  up  all  over 
the  car.  No  dining  car  A  snack  bar  was  avail- 
able but  people  leaning  upon  .snack  bar  fv- 
ing  to  rest  and  sleep.  So  crowded  you  couldn't 
get  something  to  eat  even  if  \ou  w.ts  hungry. 
Myself,  Ken,  the  dirty  seats  and  the  smell  of 
the  smoke  filled  far  is  enoueh  to  dlscouraee 
anyone  from  riding  the  C<^-0  trains.  My  wile 
was  put  into  an  old  broken  down  dirty  car  at 
Huntington,  later  was  pvit  into  .1  car  roing 
to  New  York  City.  The  CAjO  is  doing  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  do  to  discourace  and 
ruin  passenger  service  on  their  traln.s  so  they 
can  petition  the  I.CC.  to  discontinue  train 
service. 


DOES    C.    &    O.    REALLY 


.VE     PAS.SLNT.ERS' 


One  of  the  reasons  why  I  liave  quoted 
at  length  from  these  letters  is  that  they 
show  very  clearly  that  if  the  C.  &  O.  ' 
B.  &  O.  truly  loves  passengers,  it  may  be 
likened  to  the  character  in  Pliilip 
Barry's  play,  who  said: 

You  may  look  on  love  as  a  sort  of  captivat- 
ing robber,  who  chatted  so  sweetly  as  he 
plucked  yoiu-  destiny  out  of  your  pocket 

Or,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare : 
The    course    of    true    love    never    did    run 
smooth. 

But  in  view  of  the  contention  that 
passenger  trains  are  losing  such  monu- 
mental sums,  it  took  an  obscure  poet  by 
the  name  of  Francis  Thompson  best  to 
define  the  C.  &  0.,^B.  &  O.  feeling  when  he 
wrote : 

Love  is  the  ambassador  of  loss. 

ROACHES    IN    THE    COACHES 

Now  I  would  like  to  come  to  a  very 
delicate  subject  which  I  would  not  bring 
up  except  that  a  number  of  passengers 
have  written  me  about  it.  This  is  some- 
thing I  have  noticed  personally,  and  it  is 
clearly  a  condition  which  will  drive  pas- 
sengers away  if  nothing  else  will.  It  is  a 


condition  which  is  horrifying.  There  are 
roaches  in  the  coaches. 

Mrs.  Peter  Godfrey,  Meadowcrest  Lane, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  wrote  me  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  1968: 

Last  year  when  I  rode  the  coach  from  New 
York  to  Charleston,  roaches  were  crawling 
over  the  window  next  to  my  seat.  There  as- 
suiedly  is  a  need  for  more  and  Ix-tter  train 
service.  Buying  a  ticket  is  a  major  enterprise 
m  Itself  If  the  service  were  improved  .ill 
around,  many  of  us  would  be  glad  to  use  the 
tr.iin  mst^'ad  of  traveling  bv  other  means 

I  tiiight  remark  that  this  lady  was 
.sliocked,  but  .she  will  come  back  to  t!ie 
Ijassenger  trains  if  the  conditioiis  ai'e 
improved. 

Mrs.  I'rank  Rodrisuez.  1663  Washine- 
ton  Boulevard.  Huntington,  wrote  nie  on 
January  2. 1968: 

On  December  16.  1967,  I  traveled  by  f..O. 
I  hadn't  been  ijU  a  train  lor  .some  time  and 
I  w.a-s  amazed  at  '  iie  change.  The  train  aus 
lite  and  didn't  lea\e  until  10;:30  or  .so.  It  w.is 
cold  and  the  'Snack  Bar"  was  a  joke  A  cup  of 
co-Iee  in  a  pliustic  <jr  paper  cup  ,;nd  dough- 
nuts from  a  Ixix.  The  coach  that  liad  the 
snack  bar  had  the  woi-st  stained  i.nd  dirty 
seats  I  have  ever  s^-en.  Coming  back  I^"- 
cfinber  :J1.  the  window  of  the  coach  I  rode 
in  hud  been  broken,  and  had  paper  strips  10 
seal  It.  Naturally,  not  many  people  stayed  m 
tliat  ,'^eat  because  of  cold  air.  The  rest  ro<jm 
was  ■lovely,"  The  handles  were  broken  and 
ijolh  rooiiLE  were  not  desirable.  Then  I  was 
again  surprised  to  find  .-.  roach  going  up  the 
wall!  Of  course,  we  know  that  roaches  love 
filth  and  dirt  and  it  was  ;here.  I  only  hope 
this  letter  will  help  a  little,  because  It  is  the 
ti-uta. 

CFAWI.INCi    fRFATfkES    ARE    lERRIEVING 

Miss  Lois  E.  Cunninaham.  who  often 
lides  between  Huntington.  W.  Va..  and 
Waslil.if;to:\  D.C,  '.vrote  on  January  30, 
1968: 

I  noticed  :■.  deter. oration  in  the  service  as 
v.'ell  as  the  condition  of  the  passenger  cr.r.^. 
The  cars  were  usually  very  dirty,  one  ijme 
there  were  no  pillows  available,  and  New 
Years'  of  1967  on  my  return  trij)  to  Baltimore 
many  jieople  were  sitting  on  their  luggage 
.ihd  others  were  crowded  Into  ihc  rest  ro^iins. 

Of  all  the  many  bad  experiences  1  iiave  had 
111  the  iiast  on  a  C&O  train,  I  consider  the 
experience  I  had  over  Labor  Day  weekend  ol 
last  year  to  be  my  worst  oxper.eni  e 

.After  boarding  the  train  In  Washingt- 'ii.  I 
moved  from  an  older  and  very  dirtv  coach  to 
a  newer  and  seemingly  cleaner-looking  r>nc. 
.Some  time  after  the  lights  had  dimmed.  I 
lieard  tlie  woman  across  from  me  com- 
plaining to  .inother  jjassengcr  about  the 
many  roaches  that  v.'ere  crawling  all  over  the 
car.  I  hadn't  seen  any  until  that  time,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  I  became  very  aware  of  the.Ti. 
I  personally  saw  four,  and  the  woman  across 
from  me  said  she  had  exterminated  seven  of 
them.  Needless  to  say,  I  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  wide-eyed  and  in  defense  of  these 
crawling  creatures,  v.'hich  by  the  way  terrify 
me.  and  I  was  assisted  by  the  man  who  was 
sitting  in  front  of  me  who  was^  nice  enough  I  1 
f'Xtermiiiate  them  for  me, 

(CACHES  ARE  DIRTY 

Mrs.  Florence  Hammett.  720  V/i.sh- 
inston  Street,  Ironton,  Ohio,  wrote  rnc  on 
December  21,  1967: 

The  coaches  are  dirty,  and  last  \ear  comir.t: 
from  Williamsburg,  even  roaches  were  on  •  'le 
wmdowsills  and  in  the  rest  rooms  lliis 
should  be  corrected  for  the  sake  of  health  ■  f 
liumnns  who  need  to  use  the.'^e  coaches  In 
November  I  returned  from  a  couple  months 
in  California,  .^s  far  as  Chicago  everything 
was  clean,  comfortable,  food  excellent  and 
the  dining  and   coach   assistants   were   more 
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than  necessarily  courteous.  Arriving  ui 
Chic  li?  1  no  Line  wanted  to  give  any  Informa- 
tion ua  to  my  transfer  to  NYC  then  to  C&O 
and  irrivlng  in  Cincinnati  It  was  even  w^rse 
The  train  was  extremely  crowded  and  as 
usuai  very  dirty  No  nne  called  the  next  stop 
and  people  were  aounderlng  around  won- 
ilering  where  we  were  and  if  this  were  their 
stall  )n  I  am  ijning  to  WllUamsburtj  .igalu 
this  weekend,  and  hope  against  hope  that 
the  tram  will  hold  all  the  passengers  who 
have  bought  tickets  to  the  east  I  have  no 
Idea  that  my  Iriend  and  I  will  hnd  two  seats 
ti'cether.  she  may  even  be  in  another  coach. 

(•A.lSf.NGm      TRAVEL     COI'tO     IE      M»OE      MURE 
VPPtlALINO 

Mrs  Glen  A.  Messer.  1406  Ftuulh  Ave- 
nue Huntintjton.  W.  Va  .  wrote  me  on 
January  9.  1968 

My  husband  is  an  employee  of  Marshall 
University  .ind  I  am  a  senior  it  the  ^ame 
institution  We  have  been  residents  of  Hunt- 
ington. W  Va  .  for  3'j  years  i  my  husband 
Is  a  native  Logan  Countlani  and  .is  my  fam- 
ily lives  in  Michigan,  we  make  u.se  of  the 
B&O-CAO  twice  a  year  to  visit  my  parents. 
Our  trip  is  at  Christmas  and  the  other  Is 
usnallv  dTTTlng  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer   ustijrtly   In   August 

We  do  not  wish  to  discredit  all  CArO  B*0 
tram  personnel  as  we  have  encoimtered  some 
very  pleasant,  conscientious  persons  None- 
theless we  have  also  encoimtered  too  large 
.1  number  of  those  who  have  been  and  are 
rude  ind  unconcerned  with  the  welfare  of 
their  passengers 

A  brief  account  of  our  last  train  txlp  over 
t.he  Christmas  holidays  may  give  you  a 
clearer  picture  of  existing  conditions  on  the 
trains. 

Our  train,  who.se  final  destination  Is  De- 
troit. Michigan.  w;is  scheduled  to  leave  the 
Huntington  station  at  3  40  AM.  on  Decem- 
ber 26.  Iy67  W"e  left  Huntington  at  5  10 
AM  arrived  in  Columbus  at  8  no  AM  and 
finally  arrived  in  Plv-mouth,  Michigan  (our 
destination  i  at  1  30  P  M. — two  hoiu-g  behind 
schedule  The  scheduled  arrival  time  Into 
Plymoutii.  Michigan  la  1 1  30  AM.  Tm  sure 
the  tram  people  would  Justify  this  particular 
instance  by  saying  it  was  due  to  the  heavi- 
ness }f  traffic  over  the  holidays.  Two  weeks 
before  our  trip  I  had  called  the  ticket  office 
to  confirm  oi.r  train  schedule  and  to  gain 
other  information  At  this  time  I  was  in- 
formed that  exLra  equipment  would  be 
added  to  accommodate  the  heavier  flow  of 
triifflc  My  question  Is.  where  w.aa  it?  If  the 
C.vO  BiO  knows  in  advance  that  there  will 
be  a  heavier  flow  of  traffic,  they  should  be 
pr"p,ired  to  accommodate  it. 

My  husband  and  I  were  .imong  the  luckier 
ones  ju  this  trip  We  did  get  seats.  Others 
stood,  or  sat  In  Ladles'  and  Men  s  Restrooms 
all  the  way  to  Columbus.  Ohio.  The  cleanli- 
ness of  these  rooms  '.caves  much  to  be  de- 
sired on  most  occasions,  by  the  way  My  hus- 
band had  a  seat  ucAard  the  front  of  our  car 
while  I  sat  toward  the  rear  of  the  car  with 
our  tliree-yeur-old  son  on  my  lap.  One  lady 
had  to  share  her  seat  with  two  small  chil- 
dren, pr'jbably  4  .ind  6  years  old. 

We  :n.vde  our  return  trip  by  train  on  New 
"i'ear  s  E'.e  ThU  trip  went  smoothly  and  ac- 
cording to  schedule  but  I  must  .say  we  were 
-litonished  to  see  roaches  crawling  up  the 
walls  of  our  car'!' 

My  husband  and  I  agree  with  those  who 
believe  that  if  the  railroad  should  manage  to 
pull  out  of  the  state.  West  Virginia  will  be 
much  the  worse  off  communicatlons-wise 

We  believe  very  firmly  that  should  the 
BiO-CiO  Railroad  make  train  travel  more 
attractive,  comfortable  and  appealing  more 
of  the  public  would  take  adv  antage  of  it. 

PASSENCiKIUi    THEMSELVES    HAVE   at.Bi;TTED 
C      tl    OS    FALSE    CLAIMS 

I  find  these  comments  by  passengers 
fairly  conclusive  rebuttal   to   the  state- 


ments made  in  the  brief  filed  by  the 
Che.sap*Mke  &i  Ohio  Railway  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  De- 
cember r>  1967  On  pa^'e  14  of  this  De- 
cember 5.  1967.  brief  the  C  &  O  makes 
the  incredible  statemeiit: 

Throughout  the  years  and  to  date  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  has  maintained  Its  pas- 
senger equipment  and  service  at  a  high  level 
of  comfort,  quality  and  effldency  in  the  face 
of  declining  passenger  train  use. 

How  can  .such  an  incredible  statement 
bt-  made  in  the  face  of  the  repeated  per- 
sonal experiences  of  passengers  which  I 
have  quoted? 

The  C  &  O.  has  .shed  many  tears  about 
competing  modes  of  transportation,  and 
has  taken  a  distinctly  defeatist  altitude 
about  the  greater  use  of  private  automo- 
biles. Yet  what  do  you  sec  in  Washing- 
ton s  Union  Station,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
any  big  railroad  station  .sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  station  floor'.'  llii;.  .shiny 
new  autoinobiles,  the  latest  models  riie 
railroads  seem  to  be  doing  their  utmost 
to  make  coiutition.s  on  the  iia.ssenner 
traizas  so  bad  that  even  the  most  deter- 
mined passengers  will  f;o  away  And  then 
when  they  still  come  to  the  station,  the 
first  ihuig  that  stares  tiiem  in  the  face  is 
a  new  model  automobile,  turning  and 
preening  itself  as  though  the  railroad  is 
asking:  "Isn't  this  cleaner,  neater  and 
more  convenient?" 

THE    iJCAi-lTT    i)F    PASSENGER    SERVICE 

Now  on  pane  28  of  the  December  5, 
1967  .-tatemtnt.  C  &  G  says: 

A  reduction  in  Chesapeake  .lUd  Ohio  pas- 
senger deficit  ''f  nearly  *2  J  million  is  clearly 
In  the  public  uuerest  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  passenger  deficit  will  permit  It  to  re- 
tiiin  the  quality  of  its  remaining  i>assenger 
train  .service  between  Portsmouth,  Washing- 
ton. D  C  and  Cincinnati 

Now  just  What  do  tliey  mean  by  that 
phrase  "retain  the  quality  of  its  re- 
maining passenger  .service?  '  I  submit 
that  the  cMdence  shows  there  is  no 
quality,  there  is  no  attempt  to  achieve 
quaUty.  and  there  .^eems  to  be  a  delib- 
erate eflort  to  downgrade  quality. 

\DE«l'AtV     or    TFRSONAL    TEillMONT 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Commis- 
sion last  year,  I  cited  numerous  cases 
reported  to  me  by  passengers  who  told  of 
their  personal  experiences  with  deterio- 
rating service  on  passenger  trains  Coun- 
sel for  the  C  &  O  ,  on  page  27  of  a  brief 
f^led  with  the  Commission  on  April  25. 
1967,  blithely  dismissed  my  testimony 
on  the  grounds  that  I  -vvas  only  one  of 
three  public  witnesses  appearing  in 
Washington,  D  C  .  and  had  flown  40  times 
as  ai,'ainst  -ix  loundtrips  by  rail.  I  was 
also  asked  how  many  of  the  passengers 
writing  letters  were  employees  of  the 
railroad  Acting  on  this  tip,  I  have 
screened  out  of  this  year's  presentation 
all  of  those  letters  save  a  very  few  who 
are  railroad  employees.  However,  I  chal- 
lenge both  the  Commission  and  the 
C  &  O.  Railway  for  the  backhanded 
treatment  they  t'lve  to  railroad  employ- 
ees who  protest  the  downijradinK  of  serv- 
ice. Alter  all,  who  knows  more  about  the 
quality  of  service  than  those  who  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
service  on  the  railroads,  the  employees? 
Who  listens  to  the  daily  commenta  of 


the  pa.-senpers.  and  can  compare  those 
comments  with  tiiose  of  former  years? 
Why  ;;houldn't  a  railroad  employee  uho 
has  iiride  m  his  work  and  pride  in  .su- 
perior railroad  service  be  uiven  ju.-^t  as 
much  credence  as  a  top-manacement 
man  who  does  not  rub  elbows  with  the 
par-sen.'crs  day  by  da>  ?  Why  should  this 
Commission,  charged  by  the  Congress 
Willi  the  protection  of  "public  conven- 
ience and  necessity"  i;ive  so  much  more 
weight  to  the  testimony  of  railroad  man- 
ajrement  than  to  railroad  labor?  I  .sup- 
pose the  theory  is  that  the  workers  on 
the  railroad  want  to  keep  their  jobs,  so 
their  testimony  must  be  suspect,  but  is 
not  it  tqually  true  that  the  top  manai'c- 
inent  want  to  keep  their  jobs,  too? 

F\irthermore,  I  wish  to  challenge  the 
v.holly  false  a.ssumptions  in  the  briefs 
annually  hied  by  the  C.  &  O.  Railway 
which  purport  to  demonstrate  that  the 
measure  of  public  proK-st  against  train 
discontinuance  may  be  absolutely  meas- 
ured by  the  precise  number  of  individuals 
who  appear  at  a  public  hearing.  I  submit 
that  we  shall  have  many  more  who  pro- 
test this  year,  but  some  of  those  who 
ride  the  coaches  have  to  work  during  the 
day  lind  have  to  depend  on  their  Con- 
gressman to  be  their  spokesman. 

ilNANI  lAL    DATA    AND    HIT.    ITDI.IC    I.NTKRKST 

The  battery  of  hieh-paid  lawyers  and 
accountants  who  have  pored  over  these 
statistics,  carefully  constructed  to  prove 
how  much  passenger  trains  are  losint: 
money,  will  present  an  impressive  case  to 
the  Commission.  Down  through  the 
years,  they  have  successfully  built  up  and 
achieved  absolute  mastery  over  a  system 
of  fiaurcs  which  can  lie  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  proving  the  necessary  conclusions. 
A  couraiicous  member  of  this  Commis- 
Mo:i,  now  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
when  she  observed: 

The  public  convenience  and  necessity 
cannot  be  "hainstrung"  by  any  tyranny  of 
figures  Tlie  computation  of  "savings"  and 
"deficits"  nlways  is  within  the  control  of  the 
railrjad.  Too  often  expenses  are  rUlocated  in 
such  a  manner  that  p.tssenger  service  could 
never  show  a  profit  Irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  fare-paying  p.ossengers. 

The  C.  &  O.  lawyers  invariably  try  to 
t€ar  down  the  credibility  of  those  offering 
testimony  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  durin'4  cross-examina- 
tion will  ask:  "Precisely  what  statistics 
•on  liaisenaer  deficit  are  you  challen.a;ins, 
Mr.  Congressman?  "  The  counsel  in  his 
cross-examination  will  try  to  prove  a 
Con^'ressman  has  little  expertise  in  ac- 
counting. This  will  enable  counsel  in  a 
subsequent  brief  to  observe  very  smugly 
that  the  Congressman  was  unable  to 
challenge  any  of  the  fiijures  presented, 
ergo  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  financial  data 
must  be  accurate. 

This  IS  a  crucial  jx)int  for  the  Com- 
mission to  consider.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  are  deeply  disturbed  that  the 
Commission  is  not  providing  adequate 
protecl'on  for  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity.  Congress,  which  writes  the 
charter  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  expects  that  independent 
regulator!'  commission  to  be  a  genuine 
protector  of  the  public  interest,  and  not 
simply   a    tail   wagged   by    the   railroad 
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management    dog.    In    short,    the    full     had    been   disconnected,   and    the   tele- 
power  of  the  expertise  of  the  Commis-     phone  operator  cut  in  with  a  recording 
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sion  and  its  staff  must  seize  the  initia- 
tive and  tackle  such  questions  as  are 
raised  by  the  financial  data  offered  here 
by  the  C.  &  O.  The  Commission  must 
weigh  the.se  Juiancial  data  carefully  in 
the  scales  of  the  public  interest.  Any- 
thina  short  of  such  a  procedure  will  raise 
a  storm  of  protest,  and  remedial  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  Con'aress. 

FfRTHER     ErroRTS    TO     UISC'U'RACE     PASSENGERS 

The  logic  of  a  t;reat  and  proud  rail- 
road wishing  to  discourage  passengers  is 
a  very  clear  one.  It  is  a  command  decision 
dictated  becau.se  of  the  rich  income  to 
be  derived  from  freight  operations,  the 
fact  that  freight  cannot  talk  back  and 
write  protest  letters  to  Concressmen  or 
be  bothered  by  roaches  in  the  coaches, 
the  repeated  interference  of  too-frequent 
pa.s.senecr  trains  with  fast  freight  ship- 
ments, and  the  embarrassing  increase  in 
the  actual  number  of  passengers  between 
1964  and  1966.  Some  passenger  statistics 
have  been  submitted  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1966  and  a  comparable  period 
of  1967.  purporting  to  show  a  downtrend 
in  passengers  for  the  latter  period.  I 
suggest  that  these  figures  be  related  to 
the  airplane  strike  of  1966  and  the 
threatened  railroad  strike  of  1967,  which 
might  explain  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  railroad  passengers  in  certain 
months  of  1966  than  in  1967. 

However,  regardless  of  what  the  figures 
show,  they  do  not  excuse  the  continua- 
tion and  spread  of  deliberate  efforts  to 
reduce  passenger  travel. 

Howard  F.  Skidmore.  who  really  earns 
and  richly  deserves  his  annual  salarj'  of 
S47.C08  as  vice  president  of  C.  &  O  B.  &  O., 
spoke  before  the  Railroad  Community 
Service  Committee  at  Huntington.  W. 
Va..  on  January  23.  1968.  The  text  of  his 
adoress  was  reprinted   in   the  Chessie/ 

B.  &  O.  News  dated  January  19,  1968 — 
which  in  itself  shows  remarkable  speed 
and  efficiency  for  any  form  of  transpor- 
tation. In  refuting  some  adverse  com- 
ments I  had  made  about  C.  &  O.  service, 
Mr.  Skidmore  quite  properly  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  a  snowstorm  the 
night  I  had  tried  to  take  a  train  from 
Washincton.  I  would  take  mild  exception 
to  his  observation  that  the  overflow  pas- 
sengers could  sit  in  the  diner  "where  the 
.'eats  are  quite  comfortable."  since  I 
have  tried  to  sit  up  all  night  in  these 
straight-backed  chairs  and  they  simply 
are  not  as  comfortable  as  he  thinks. 

But  what  disturbed  me  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent Skidmore's  comment: 

Speaking  for  C  i^;  O  B.  <k  O.'s  management 
rind  C.  iS:  O.  B.  A;  O  's  men  and  women,  I  re- 
pudiate any  suggestion  of  a  deliberate  effort 
to  downgrade  passenger  service. 

I  believe  the  excerpts  from  personal 
letters  I  have  quoted  are  eloquent  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  But  there  are  even 
more  startlin.c;  examples  of  how  to  harass 
a  potential  passenger  until  he  gets  dis- 
couraged or  fets  lost. 

now  TO  DRIVE  PASSENGERS  WILD 

Jiist  before  Christmas  in  1967,  I  tele- 
phoned the  C.  &  O.  ticket  office  in  Himt- 
ington,  W.  Va.,  to  get  a  reservation  for 
one  of  my  many  trips  which  I  make  on 
the  old  reliable  passenger  service  of  the 

C.  &  O.  I  was  informed  that  the  telephone 


to  call  the  main  number  of  the  C.  &  O. 
instead.  Of  course,  this  switch  was  done 
quietly  without  any  public  announce- 
ment. In  Huntington,  several  people 
liave  told  me  that  since  December  they 
have  had  trouble,  csiJccially  on  weekends 
when  there  are  apparently  fewer  opera- 
tors on  duty,  in  getting  train  informa- 
tion and  reservations. 

Something  more  serious  is  hajiiieniiu' 
UD  and  down  the  C.  k  O.  line  wliicli  is 
nothing  more  nor  l-.'s:-:  than  harassuvnt 
of  passengers  and  delibrrnte  downiTf-ri- 
ing  of  service. 

Here  is  a  memorandum  dated  Doceni- 
ber  20,  1967,  written  from  Clifton  Fcvzv, 
Va.,  on  the  stationery  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway  Co.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
ticket  agents  at  Charlottesville,  Staun- 
ton, and  Waynesboro.  The  memorandum 
reads  as  follows : 

Please  take  necessary  ttcps  to  see  that  the 
ticket  clerks  at  your  respective  .suitloiis  re- 
frain from  Inquiring  of  rach  other  concern- 
ing movement  of  pa.csencer  t.'-ain.s  at  ;'djac(-:it 
stations. 

Plp.a.>;e  be  f-ure  that  thi.s  is  (uulrrstood  liv 
all  concerned. 

Now  why  do  >  ou  :uiipo.sc  thrst  the 
ticket  agents  v.-ere  instructed  not  to  in- 
quire about  the  movement  v.i  passenger 
trains?  Could  it  be  that  tliere  v.-as  a  top 
secret  troop  movement  vhich  'vvas  oc- 
curring along  the  C.  &  O.  lisies?  Ycu  will 
note  that  there  ts  absolutely  no  restric- 
tion on  inquiring  about  freiL'ht  move- 
ments from  station  to  ."Station.  Eut  no 
questions  may  be  a.skcd  about  ;-as  cn- 
ger  trains. 

YOU     CAN'T     IT.ND     OUT     IF     TRAI:;     IS     I..«.T'^ 

The  reason  for  the  order  is  obvious. 
Any  passenger  who  wants  to  avoid  a  iong 
wait  at  the  station.  I'articularly  j*"  lie 
lives  a  few  miles  away  from  the  station. 
will  telephone  in  to  ask  whether  tr^-^in  3 
or  4  or  whatever  it  is  miglit  Le  on  lime 
or  how  late  it  will  be.  Mort  cu.';t:mcrs 
when  they  inquire  will  ir.cekly  accent  an 
evasive  answer  on  the  time  of  train  ar- 
rivals. But  there  are  hardly  p.  hnnriful  of 
incredulous  travelers  'vvho  I'lavc  irately 
pomided  at  Iha  ticket  witidow  and  de- 
manded to  know  v.'iiy  they  cannot  find 
out  whether  their  train  is  ^oin%  to  be 
on  time.  This  tests  the  good  humor  of 
the  happiest  and  best-adiusted  ticket 
agents,  not  to  mention  the  composure  of 
the  prospective  pa.ssenBer. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  ilie  ticket 
agents  themselves  are  regrouping  and 
taking  the  new  orders  in  stride  and  witJi 
a  new  aplomb.  Testing  the  system  my- 
self, I  telephoned  these  ticket  agents  to 
ask  them  whether  several  trains  vould 
be  on  time,  and  after  a  pause  ihcy  an- 
swered smoothly  and  truthfully: 

It  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  that  the 
train  is  expected  to  be  on  lime. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  I  hope  that 
Commissioners  Tuggle  and  Deason  will 
review  the  statement  which  they  made 
in  their  decision  of  June  5,  I;)67.  when 
they  said: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  carrier  has  a 
genuine  intent  and  wish  to  provide  adequate 
passenger  service  for  the  public  along  the 
routes  ol  these  trai&s  and  recognizes  its  ob- 


1. (Ration    to    meet    the    requirements    of    the 
public  convenience  and  iiece.ssity. 

I  trust,  too,  that  Vice  President  Skid- 
ii.ore  will  also  review  the  slatciiu  nt 
which  he  made  on  January  23. 

KIN'-.  fo.-.L  .=i.Nr)  ii:i:  (.  .'.  i.j 

Beneatli  the  rugged  topography  of  my 
great  State  of  V.'est  V'iniinia  v.h.ich  jiosc-s 
obstacles  for  first-class  airports  and 
lirsl-elass  liigiiways.  lies  the  source  of 
rich  profits  for  tiu'  C.  &  O.  That  is  bitu- 
minous coal  which  accounts  for  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  freight  tonnage  and 
close  to  50  i^ercent  of  the  freiglit  reve- 
nues for  the  C.  &:  O.  Standard  &  Poor's 
Corp.  Dtscriplions.  August-September, 
1967.  pages  6888-6889: 

Bltainmou.K  cijal  hauled  iic-ountcd  f  .r  ."iO.V 
ler  cent  of  1966  total  tounatre  and  ■^Fy'S,  j  er 
ipiit  of  frcig>it  revenues. 

'rA  addition,  the  C.  L  O.'s  wholly  owned 
suusidiary.  Western  Pocahontas  Land 
Corp  .  owns  152.C51  acres  of  land  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  tributary  to  C.  £: 
O.  lines,  containing  more  than  400  mil- 
lion tons  of  mineable  coal.  Of  this  Lind, 
73.818  acres  containing  188.729.000  tons 
of  mineable  coal  arc  leased  to  mine  op- 
erators. So  you  can  .<-ee,  the  C  &  O.  col- 
lects two  ways — ieasini.'  the  valuable  coal 
land  to  the  mine  opcrraors  and  then 
liaulinp  their  coal.  V.''rstern  also  owns  a 
h.alf  undivided  imprest  in  2.924  acres  in 
West  Vir2inia.  estiiiiated  to  contain  405,- 
000  net  tons  of  coal. 

Tlic  C.  &  O.'s  annual  dividend  cf  S4 
v.ns  paid  far  the  11th  con.seculive  year 
and  net  income  was  f52.3  irillion  for 
1567— less  than  in  19G6  and  1965  but 
liicl-.or  than  in  any  of  the  years  I960 
thro'Jt.'h  1964.  Coal  rcv-nvKS  roso  ?4  mil- 
lion, however,  the  C.  L  O.  ."^aid  in  its  an- 
riiial  re;;ort — 19G7  flash  :  nnual  report, 
the  C.  &  O.  B.  Sj  O.  Railroads.  January  2, 

Mp.ny  V/cst  Virginiar.s  feel  that  bo- 
cause  the  C.  L  O.'s  strong  financial  i^osi- 
lion  is  due  in  a  large  jiart  to  its  revenues 
Ircm  liaulinrr  West  Virginia  coal  and  to 
its  holdings  of  W'est  Virginia  jjropcrty, 
liie  railroad  r.s  a  matter  of  jjublic  inter- 
est should  K'roviic  passenttcr  train  .'rcrv- 
i>:o.  The  loss  can  be  absorbed  l.^y  its  siz- 
I'.ble  coal  and  f-'cight  jirofits. 

I  I'ccall  that  l,ack  in  13G2.  the  C.  ^-  O. 
caiTiC  before  the  ICC  and  ajr^pcaled  for 
railhority  to  cut  off  fam  Xos.  5  and  6. 
running  bet  veen  V.'r.shington  and  Hunt- 
iP!  ton.  I<t  u;:  take  these  tv.'o  trains  off. 
r.:id  Willi  th."  .s.-ivings,  wc  will  be  able  to 
!)ro\idc  liiaii-class  .-ervice  to  the  four 
reir.aiiiinjT  trains  r'jnninc  between 
V/asiiincion  and  Cinciiinati  '"liich  aLso 
serve  Huntington,  the  C.  L  O.  olncials 
pleaded. 

The  a'Jthority  was  granted,  tile  trains 
were  taken  cff.  and  what  iiappens?  Four 
years  lat^r.  the  C.  &  O.  came  I'p  again 
before  the  ICC.  wanting  to  take  six  trains 
off.  includin;:;  f.vo  on  th.e  Washiiigton- 
Cincinnati  run. 

THE     SALES     BLITZ    CAMP.MGN 

A  group  of  C.  &  O.  representatives, 
v.eariiig  white  hats,  descended  on  vari- 
ous cities  with  an  exhibit  of  modern  rail 
cars  to  stage  a  sales  blitz  campaign.  It 
was  a  superficial  promotion. 

Samual  Bauserman  of  616  South  Ter- 
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race.  Huntini,'ton,  W  Va  .  wrcpte  to  me  on 
January  8.  1968 

Whllf  visltlnif  the  Ashland,  Ky  station.  I 
looked  at  some  piiaseiiiijer  cars  nnw  In  service 
.•iince  the  show  train"  with  the  pmmoted 
tC.x:>d  Sfuyi  h.ifl  left  :ind  noticed  that  the 
sides  of  the  curs  contained  large  areas  i)f 
rust 

A  Marshall  University  student  wrote 
that  in  Charleston  the  display  of  cars 
was  open  from  10  a  m  to  noon  and  from 
2pm  to  4  p  m  In  early  cvpiiipii;  hours 
when  most  families  visited  the  cars,  they 
found  closed  signs  in  the  doorways 
with  a  burly  railroad  police  a»?ent  to  shoo 
them  away 

Wlule  in  Charleston,  the  (?uy.s  in  White 
H.it ;  abruptly  left  a  press  party  tliey  Ivid 
iio.sted  in  order  to  catch  the  last  United 
Airlines  plane  for  Baltimore  even  though 
their  own  Georse  Washington  passenger 
tram  left  for  the  .same  city  an  hour  later 

Here  is  the  reaction  of  W  F  Ackerman 
of  St   Albans.  W  Va.  He  wrote. 

The  C*0  had  two  pa-ssenrjer  i-.irs  'Ui  dis- 
play with  several  white-hatted  rtltendants 
list  sumrtTer  in  Charleston.  W  Vi  Tht.^  was 
advertised  to  show  that  'Chessle  Loves  Pas- 
senijers 

This  was  a  ci-)n>pleie  f  irce 

r  visited  the  two  cars  ni\  dibpl.iv  and  I 
could  hardly  ijet  :in  attendant  to  listen  to 
me  They  were  more  Interested  in  huddling 
together  among  themselves  and  telling  jokes. 

I  tried  to  make  some  point-,  to  one  of  them 
to  improve  their  service  He  scarcely  gave  me 
.my  attention  and  made  no  notes  as  to  what 
I  was  saying  The  two  cars  on  dlsplav  were 
bright  and  clean  I  asked  him  whv  they  did 
not  clean  up  their  coaches  on  their  regular 
runs  so  a  man  could  feel  free  to  sit  down 
without  ruining  a  good  suit  of  clothes  He 
made  no  reply 

rSMN    TRAVEL    AND    THIl    BAI  INcr    OF    !'\YMENTS 

President  Johnson,  because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation, IS  iskinu  for  restrictions  on 
American  triue!  abroad.  This  means  that 
more  and  nu.  re  Americans  w  ill  be  switch- 
ing their  tra.el  plans,  and  red'scovering 
America  The  April  25  1967.  brief  of 
counsel  for  the  CiO  stated  on  p.ige  3  that 
the  record  was  'barren  of  evidence"  that 
■passengers  utilizint;  the  service  enjoy 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  in 
the  country  "  I  invite  counsel  for  the 
CSiO  CO  raise  the  curiam  on  liis  window 
as  the  tram  rolls  through  the  rare  and 
ruKged  beauty  of  the  New  River  Gorse. 
through  Gauley  Bridge  and  down  the  on- 
rushing  Kanawha  River  No  longer  will 
u  be  possible  to  see  any  of  the  towering 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  in  daylight 
if  these  trains  are  discontinued. 

With  more  Americans  traveling  at 
home,  it  itands  to  reason  that  many  pas- 
sengers will  wi.sh  to  escape  the  congestion 
of  the  highways  and  airways  for  the 
relaxation,  .safety  and  convenience  of 
rail  travel.  In  conjunction  with  many 
other  Congressmen.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  encourage  greater  foreign 
travel  in  this  country,  to  help  alleviate 
the  balance  of  payments  problem  This, 
too.  will  result  m  more  passenger  tram 
travel. 

STUDENTS  »ND  PASSENtiERa  LLLTTER  THE 

PLACE  vr 
Over  25  years  ago.  when  I  first  began 
to   teach  poUtical   science  at  Columbia 
University,   I  was   horrified  one  day    to 


hear  a  professor  remark  to  me.  as  he  was 
going  to  a  class  lecture : 

These  students  are  a  complete  wiiste  of 
time  This  utU\erslty  would  be  a  great  insti- 
tution If  It  weren't  for  the  damned  students 
who  clutter  tlie  place  up 

That  remark  comes  back  to  mind 
when  we  see  the  attitude  of  the  top 
manaiiement  of  the  C  &  O  B.  &  O  .  w  hich 
all  too  often  iii  practice  .seems  to  be: 
Tills  would  be  a  great  railroad  if  it 
were  not  for  the  nuisance  of  the  pas- 
.sengers  wlio  clutter  the  place  up  ' 

roNCLUSION 

In  tlic  light  of  the  demonstrated  .tm- 
tiide  of  defeatism  by  the  top  maiiat'cment 
of  .he  C  &  O  B  &  O  ,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.ssion  must  ri.se  to  its 
responsibilities  and  protect  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  by  retaining  at 
least  train.s  J  and  4  I  believe  that  the 
passrnger  busines.s  is  so  surprisingly  good. 
and  that  trains  :irc  still  filled  on  most 
occasions,  is  u  nal  tribute  not  to  the 
railroad  policy  but  to  the  hardiness  and 
ruggedness  ol  the  pas.senger  train 
traveler  Gi\e  him  lust  an  e\en  break  and 
he  Will  Come  back  more  Irenuetitly  and 
bnng  his  friends,  too. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  hope  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  will 
do  Its  duty  in  the  public  interest,  and 
order  that  these  vital  pa.s.senger  trains 
keep  running 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  alerted  to  the 
dangerous  spread  oi  deliberate  down- 
grading of  passeimer  tram  ser\ice 


POULTRY  INSPECTION  BILL 

T.ie  SPEAKER  pro  tennwre  'Mr 
S.BArroN'  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr 
Smith  1  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

xMr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  today  .submitted  a 
proposed  poultry  inspection  bill  Some 
of  us  had  previously  indicated  that  we 
will  support  and  help  secure  enactment 
of  a  bill  that  provides  protection  for  con- 
.sumcrs  of  iwultry  products  which  paral- 
lels the  provisions  of  the  Wholesome 
Meal  Act  of  1967  relating  to  red  meats. 
Although  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Foley  I  and  I  are  cosixinsors 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 
I M'-  PuRCELLi,  of  the  administration's 
bill.  I  believe  that  some  changes  should 
be  .nade  in  the  bill  The  administration 
bill  does  provide  most  of  the  protection 
included  in  the  new  law  regarding  red 
meats  but  there  are  at  least  a  few  provi- 
.sions  that  are  different  v\hK'h  I  believe 
should  not  have  been  changed. 

The  proposed  bill  deletes  the  require- 
ment  tiiat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sliall  at  Iciust  annually  review  the  en- 
forcement by  States  which  have  been 
designated  as  having  an  adequate  inspec- 
tion .system.  It  also  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  an  annual  report  of  such 
review  be  made  to  the  Congress.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  e-ssential  that  these  re- 
views and  report.s  be  made  and  that 
failure  to  have  them  be  made  and  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  would  almost  cer- 
tainly result  in  le.ss  than  adequate  in- 
si)ection  in  some  States 

T.he  proposed  bill  also  elimlnat«s  the 


word  mandatory"  from  the  requirement 
that  the  State  laws  to  be  adequate  must 
rtquire  ante  mortem  and  post  morti-m 
A  \()luntary  inst>ection  sy.'-tem  simply  is 
not  enough  to  provide  the  protection  tlie 
con.sumer  needs  I  understand  the  De- 
partment does  not  disagree  with  this 
statement  but  thought  the  word  "man- 
datory" to  be  superfluous  I  do  not  think 
that  should  be  left  m  doubt  and  that  the 
full  description  should  be  included 

The  proposed  bill  also  would  permit 
lX)ultry  products  from  nonfedernlly  in- 
spected plants  in  designated  States  to  be 
sold  in  mteistalf  commerce.  In  effect 
lliis  would  make  the  designation  of  a 
State  as  having  an  adequate  inspection 
system  sutricient  to  permit  a  |)laiit  to 
broaden  its  market  to  customers  in  other 
States.  If  that  is  to  be  permitted,  we 
should  provide  a  \ery  responsive  triiiger- 
ing  device  to  detect  and  stop  .sucli  sales 
wlicre  the  State  system  becomes  inade- 
quate after  havin.:  been  dosiynated  as 
adequate  I  think  this  provision  needs  lo 
be  very  carefully  reviewed  and  it  may 
mod  to  be  eliminated. 

I  also  am  still  not  satisfied  with  the 
lack  of  adequate  protection  during  the 
next  2  years  in  some  States  m  both  the 
Wliolesome  Meat  Act  and  the  proposed 
bill  and  believe  this  should  be  improved 
upon  in  the  poultry  bill 

.Mtliough  I  believe  the  bill  introduced 
today,  of  vviiich  I  am  a  cospon.sor.  repre- 
sents most  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  I 
think  that  tho  matters  I  have  mfntiontd 
!iere,  together  with  a  few  others,  should 
be  carefully  discu.ssed  and  some  changes 
made  before  the  bill  is  parsed  into  law. 
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VISIT  TO  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obieclion  to  the  request  of  the  i^entleman 
fiom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Januaiy  21  I  was  privileged  to  be 
in  Manauua.  the  caiiital  of  Nicaragua,  to 
meet  with  the  President.  Gen.  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle.  who  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  since  we  were  hit;h  school 
classmates  in  1939.  That  was  the  .same 
vf ai  when  I  met  his  father,  who  vas  the 
then  President  of  Nicaragua.  Anastasio 
Somoza  Garcia. 

I  was  visiting  Nicaragua  in  the  capac- 
ity of  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  <ii  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Mt  reliant  Manno  and  Fisheries 
My  subcommittee  had  visited  the  Pana- 
manian and  Colombian  sites  which  are 
presently  being  explored  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  route  of  a  new  inter- 
ocean  sea-level  canal.  Most  Americans 
are  aware  that  we  have  always  enjoyed 
the  closest  and  friendliest  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  Most  .Americans  are  also 
aware  that  we  have  interoccan  canal 
treaty  rights  throuj;h  Nicaragua,  and 
that  these  rights  were  of  key  political 
use  during  our  negotiations  with  the 
French  in  the  last  century  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Panamanian  Railroad  and 
the  rights  through  Panama  where  our 
present  canal  exists. 


Nicaragua  is  known  as  the  land  of 
lakes  and  volcanoes.  Its  western  coast 
consists  of  high  rolling  hills  which  are 
basked  in  the  breeze  that  prevails  most 
of  the  year,  making  a  land  delightful  in 
which  to  live  as  well  as  productive  for 
the  raising  of  beef,  the  growing  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and.  of  course,  its  most 
important  crop,  cotton. 

The  Great  Lakes  of  Managua  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
.south  of  our  own  Great  Lakes,  provide 
not  only  great  natural  beauty,  but  trans- 
!X)rtation  and  pleasure  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  Nicaraguans  and  tourists  who 
visit  this  beautiful  country  yearly. 

The  Capital  is  near  the  Pacific  Ocean 
about  an  hour's  drive  through  the  moun- 
tains, to  beaches  of  great  beauty  and 
clear  Pacific  waters.  The  natural  port 
of  Corinto  is  a  major  port  in  this  coun- 
try. From  here  a  great  road  has  been 
built  to  span  the  continent. 

The  President  and  I  drove  from  Man- 
agua cast  through  the  town  of  Rama  to 
the  Siquia  River,  a  great  natural  water- 
way, which  is  fully  navigable  by  the 
largest  of  ocean  vessels  and  with  the 
dedication  of  this  famous  bridge,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  promise  made  three  decades 
aeo  from  one  .great  President  of  the 
United  States  to  a  great  President  of 
Nicaragua.  This  structure  is  symbolic  of 
the  golden  spike  driven  in  our  transcon- 
tinental railroad  announcing  to  the  world 
that  the  cast  and  west  coasts  of  America 
were  joined.  Here.  too.  in  Nicaragua  both 
coasts  are  now  joined  by  the  Rama  Road, 
a  magnificent  highway  with  all  water 
barriers  spanned  by  steel  bridges  capable 
of  carrying  the  largest  of  highway  motor 
vehicles. 

I  am  happy  to  include  the  remarks  of 
my  good  friend,  President  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle.  a  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing through  high  school  and  through  his 
4  years  as  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  It  was  thrilling  to 
me  personally  as  I  know  it  would  be  to 
all  Americans  to  witness  his  dedication 
of  this  historic  link  of  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  oceans. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs.  Covey  T.  Oliver, 
and  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  were 
the  official  U.S.  representatives  and 
added  much  to  the  occasion  which  was 
viewed  by  thousands  of  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens whose  faces  reflected  the  admira- 
tion of  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  lifetime's 
work  brouRht  to  fulfillment.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  confidence  reflected  in  the 
following  words  of  General  Somoza  are 
indicative  of  the  attitude  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  their  search  for  the  greater  de- 
velopment of  our  continent. 

The  address  follows: 

Honorable  Presidents  of  the  Legislative. 
Judicial  and  Elector.al  Powers;  honorable 
Secretaries  and  Under-Secretaries  of  State; 
lionorable  Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps; 
honorable  Presidents  of  the  Autonomous  En- 
tities; distinguished  friends  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  headed  by  Dr. 
Covey  T.  Oliver.  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Ijatln  American  Affairs;  dear  friends  of 
the  Siquia  and  Rama  Region;  courteous 
listeners  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  Nicaraguan, 
Josc  Santos  Zelaya.  with  the  help  and  cour- 
age   of    Rlgoberto    Cabezas,    who    liberated 


the  fertile  lands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
the  h&ndjB  of  colonialism.  It  was  another 
Nicaraguan,  Anastasio  Somoza  Oarcla.  who 
with  the  help  of  that  noble  statesman 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Incorporated  this 
region  politically  and  spiritually  to  tradi- 
tional Nicaragua. 

Roosevelt  was  a  great  man.  a  sUitesman 
with  ample  vision,  whose  worries  were  never 
the  construction  of  big  buildln'/s,  but  the 
welfare  of  nations  and  men,  and  especlxlly 
those  who,  although  weak,  were  strong  in 
their  desire  to  enrich  their  life  This  L-  why 
Roosevelt  who  helped  General  Somoza  G,ir- 
cla  so  much  will  always  live  in  the  heart  of 
the  Nlcarapjan  people. 

Roosevel„  understood  clearly  the  need  for 
mutual  respect  among  peoiiles  ;.nd  nations. 
the  respect  of  the  .strong  countries  and 
the  right  of  the  weak  ones  to  live  in  peace 
and  liberty.  He  realized  with  his  wide  stales- 
man's  vision  that  Nicaragua  needed  a  link 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

Tlie  tragic  events  of  the  Second  World 
War  prevented  us  from  realizing  our  fluvial 
communication.  President  Roosevelt  making 
use  of  the  special  powers  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  lias  in  times  of  war. 
ordered  the  construction  of  this  hit;hw;)y 
that  we  are  honored  to  inaugurate  today  m 
behalf  of  the  great  people  'f  the  United 
States  and  of  the  great  people  if  Nicarauua, 
who  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Northern  Nation  in  its  fleht  for  pe.ice.  lib- 
erty, democracy  and  Ju.slice  in  tills  world 
and  especially  In  this  Hemisphere. 

Tlie  majority  here  present  and  most  of  our 
listeners  were  not  living  twenty-five  years 
ago.  But  Divine  Providence,  and  Somoza's 
and  Roosevelt's  desire  to  do  good  have  per- 
mitted us  to  carry  on  this  work  of  inter- 
oceanic  communication  in  order  tliat  a  na- 
tion desiring  to  progress  and  to  i.-nprove  its 
standard  of  living  may  pioneer  and  cultivate 
the  lands  of  this  fertile  region. 

If  the  majority  here  present  and  most  (jf 
our  listeners  were  not  here  twenty-live  years 
ago.  they  have  now  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  witness  the  official  inauguration 
of  this  iruignificent  highway.  The  honor  to 
Inaugurate  it  has  fallen  upon  a  citizen  who 
twenty-five  years  ago  did  not  know  these 
regions  either,  until  the  late  General  Somoza 
Garcia  told  him.  "Lieutenant  Somoza.  you 
are  going  to  be  my  driver  during  this  tour 
that  is  for  the  purpose  d  l.'.corjxjrating  the 
Atlantic  Coast  into  Nicaragua  aijcl  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  our  nation." 

You.  my  dear  friends  of  these  regions, 
struggle  today  for  a  better  life  with  a  'ma- 
chete", a  hatchet  and  a  jjIovv.  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  while  I  chauffered  the  travel- 
ing vehicle  of  the  giant  Anastasio  Somoza 
Garcia  and  Ambassador  James  Steward,  rep- 
resentative of  that  colossus  that  is  the 
United  States,  I  had  an  extremely  difficult 
time.  It  was  a  real  hardship  lo  satisfy  that 
Leader. 

For  General  Somoza  Garcia  to  reach  Rama 
was  something  inevitable.  It  was  like  thirsty 
cattle  looking  for  water.  Because  Somoza 
was  searching  for  better  opportunities  so 
that  his  people  could  have  more  work,  prog- 
ress, welfare  and  happiness.  He  never  ceased 
In  his  effort  lo  bring  into  reality  the  idea  to 
Incorporate  to  the  national  life  the  citizens 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  who  up  to  then  had 
been  forgotten,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
vastness  of  this  region  constitutes  a  real 
spiritual  treasure  and  a  great  source  of 
material  wealth  for  Nicaragua. 

Gentlemen: 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs.  Mr.  Covey  T.  Oliver,  has 
stated  that  he  has  come  in  representation 
of  the  disciple  of  FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
who  was  the  greatest  man  that  man  has  pro- 
duced In  this  century,  the  man  who  while 
In  power,  so  well  represented  the  interests 
of  the  less  fortunate,  who  although  small 


for    their    material    weakness,    are    great    in 
their  desire  for  Improvement. 

Echoing  the  words  of  Mrs,  Oliver,  I  wish 
to  express  in  a  similar  manner  that  as  the 
son  of  the  man  who  conceived,  negotiated, 
initiated  payment  and  began  to  bring  this 
highway  into  reality  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Nlcaraeuan  people.  It  is  for  me  a  jirivi- 
lege  to  inaugurate  it  officially. 

This  highway,  my  fellow  citizens.  Is  the 
product  of  mutual  effort,  of  a  spiritual  Iden- 
tity, of  a  frnternitv  of  ideas  It  is  a  result  of 
the  combined  labor  of  the  people  of  two 
nations  \\\in  bfUcve  in  t;ie  liberty  and  dig- 
nity of  man. 

As  the  son  of  the  man  who  initiated  this 
work.  It  IS  an  honor  for  me  to  mention  all 
those  who  collaborated  to  make  this  highway 
a  reality  of  great  future  achievements  Be- 
cause without  gratitude  there  is  no  spiritual 
progress  in  socifty.  there  are  no  fulfilled  hti- 
inan  virtues. 

As  I'rpsident  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  and 
.■=011  of  General  Somoza  Garcia  I  want  to  ex- 
press in  public  our  deep  appreciation  to  the 
American  people  for  the  help  we  have  re- 
ceived for  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  hluh- 
way  and  to  the  great  North  American  leaders 
like  Franklin  Delano  Rrxisevelt  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  John.son  represented  today  by  Mr. 
Covey  T.  Oilier.  Representative  Murphy  and 
particularly  Senator  Holland  who  I  am  happy 
to  present  to  you  as  he  has  come  especially 
lor  this  inatiguration  and  has  helped  us  for 
15  long  years  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  continue  the  Imancing  of  the  constrtiction 
of  this  highway. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Nicaragu.an  and  North  Amer- 
ican engineers  who  liave  participated  In  the 
construction  of  this  mteroceanlc  way,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Constantino  Lacayo  Fiallos,  Mr. 
Thomas  McDonald,  Mr.  James  .^dams.  l^Ir. 
Hans  Berger.  Mr  Shaefer.  Mr  Brown.  Mr. 
Linning.  Mr,  Mclntyre,  Mr.  Daniels  and  Mr. 
Rodolfo  Zuniu'a, 

Dear  fellow  citizens: 

We  all  know  that  wlt'n  the  official  inaugu- 
ration of  this  highway  we  have  concluded 
a  magnificent  work.  Nevertheless,  sometimes 
we  do  not  realize  the  human  and  spiritual 
elfort  tliat  such  a  work  entails. 

Today,  gentlemen,  we  participated  in  the 
realization  of  a  t-reat  dream.  A  dream  that 
Zelaya  started  to  realize  with  the  political 
annexation  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  that 
Somoza  Garcia  finished  by  incorporating  this 
part  of  the  country  physically,  commercially, 
and  economically  with  the  help  of  our  friends 
f)f  the  North,  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 
Thank  vou. 


GREATER  PUBLIC  PUSH  IS  NITEDED 
IN  POLLUTION  FIGHT 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Spc-aker.  on  Sun- 
day, January  28,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  devoted  its  entire  editorial  page 
to  the  subject  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  this  problem  Is  so 
preat  that  it  is  going  to  take  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— local.  State,  and  Federal — in  or- 
der to  achieve  results.  The  Plain  Dealer 
has  very  aptly  pointed  out  that  "to  get 
that  action,  the  public  will  have  to  de- 
mand it." 

Because  of  the  gr«^t  interest  In  this 
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subject.  I  am  Including  the  editorial  page 
herewith  as  part  of  my  rem^arks: 

Greater  Pvblic   Ptsh   Is  Ncn>rD   :n 

POLLCTION     PiCHT 

The  nation  ha«  walked  long  enough  down 
the  anu-poUuuon  road  It's  time  to  stsirt 
running 

Despite  minions  poured  Into  air  and  water 
pollution  .ibfitement  since  AmerlcTi  woke  up 
to  the  dangers  )f  environment. U  poisoning 
;n  the  19508.  the  quality  of  our  air  ^nd  water 
h.vs  not  Improved 

The  millions  were  well-spent  keeping  de- 
terlorauon  of  t.he  environment  from  becom- 
ing infinitely  worse 

But  new  sources  of  pollution  arising  from 
A  f.ist-i?rowlng  population  and  soaring  in- 
clu.stri.i;  activity  have  kept  the  nation  on  a 
treadmill 

There  \re  h  ipeful  signs  that  the  nation  is 
ready  for  t.he  run 

Public  pressure  has  produced  federal  water 
pollution  control  legislation  which  is  forcing 
the  -st-ites  to  eetabllsh  water  quality  criteria. 
The  next  battle  will  be  m  enforcement  Will 
It  be  effective  enough  to  see  that  the  goals 
.ire  achieved' 

New  federal  legislation  on  air  pollution 
.-oncroi  rtnirtly  recognizes  that  protection  of 
our  .iir  :s  a  national  re.sponslblllty 

There  :ire  signs  rh.it  the  Ohio  government 
la  begmnuig  to  meet  it.s  responsibilities  in  air 
.ind  water  management 

The  iegisl.itiire  last  year  strengthened 
water  p<^.llurion  controls  .ind  put  the  suite 
for  the  first  time  into  air  pollution  control.  It 
-ilso  moved  to  upgrade  solid  w;\st-e  disposal 
prictices  with  the  likelihood  that  the  days 
of  >pen  burning  .mcl  opt-n  dumping  of  gar- 
b,ige  .tnd  tra^h  are  numbered. 

The  Ohio  Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 
in  response  u,  public  prodding,  .ippears  to  be 
getting  tougher  m  Us  enforcement  program 
Bur  It  has  a  long  way  to  i;o 

Under  i  bond  program  proposed  by  Gov 
James  .A  Rhodes  the  state,  for  the  first  time 
will  help  municipalities  build  and  expand 
sewage  treatment  plants  St..'ite  wiUmgnees  to 
i^ist  in  financing  will  result  in  Increased 
fecieriil  parliciFaUon.  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  cities. 

An  Ohio  Water  Development  Authorltv 
proposed  by  th?  governor  i>;  an  imaginative 
prrigram  that  would  help  solve  the  perplex- 
ing problem  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 

The  Ohio  Wiler  Commission,  an  arm  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  has 
developed  for  northwest  Ohio  what  may  be 
the  best  long-range  plan  for  water  use  that 
has  been  formulated  anywhere  In  the  nation. 
The  key  to  success  of  .iny  of  these  pro- 
grams is  public  support  and  public  pressure 
The  universal  desire  for  clean  water  and 
a.r  un.spolled  open  spaces,  itreen  parks  .ind 
some  be.iuty  m  physical  surroundings,  and 
the  universal  repugnance  toward  unsightly 
dumps,  noise,  ravaged  hillsides  .md  bill- 
board clutt«rs  must  be  voiced  clearly,  force- 
fully and  often. 

Public  clamor  moves  legislators  to  enact 
laws  and  appropriate  funds  needed  to  im- 
plement them  It  gives  administrators  the 
fortitude  for  enforcement  In  the  face  of 
strong   Counter-pressures   for   delays. 

In  response  to  strong  demand,  political 
action  can  .ichieve  the  application  of  the 
technology  that  already  exists,  but  has  not 
been  used,  to  solve  a  good  many  of  our 
pollution   problems. 

It  is.  of  course,  costly  to  build  sewage 
systems  and  to  install  air  scrubbers  m  fac- 
tories. And.  faced  with  the  prospect  of  costly 
outlays.  It  is  relatively  simple,  as  a  New 
Jersey  air  pollution  ofBclal  put  It.  "to  en- 
g.i^e  in  excessive  procrastination  " 

The  nation,  however,  can  no  longer  afford 
to  procrastinate  Deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment has  become  one  of  our  most  press- 
ing domestic  problems  and  is  adversely  af- 
fecting  the   physical   and   mental   health   of 


its    Mtlzens    If    It   jjoes   unchecked.    It   could 
threi'en    min's    very   existence 

A  task  force  on  environmental  health 
problems  ip.r>olnted  by  retiring  Secretary 
John  W  Gardner  of  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  reached  two 
lmpt>rtant  conclusions  early  m  its  study 

The  first  was  that  the  contamination 
which  man  creates  can  tje  corrected  If  tech- 
nological genius  Is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems 

The  second  was  that  action  cannot  wait 
until  technology  solves  all  the  problems 
Action  must  be  taken  now.  on  the  knowledge 
now  available  while  better  answers  are  be- 
ini;  sought 

We  would  reiterate  a  third  conclusion: 
To  get  that  action,  the  public  will  have  to 
demand   it. 

Environment     Man  Is  Ktv    ro  Hmance 

Human  ecology  is  a  term  heard  Increasingly 
111  discu.ssions  of  conservation  It  is  the  study 
of  the  interaction  of  man  .md  his  environ- 
ment 

Disturbance  of  one  aspect  of  tlie  environ- 
ment can  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  an- 
other    to  mans  ultimate  sorrow 

Leveling  a  forest  or  overgrazing  grassland 
can  lead  to  Hoods  or  duststorms  Draining 
and  developing'  an  estuary  can  ruin  aquat- 
ic breeding  grounds  and  lose  a  fishery. 
Spraying  DDT  to  control  mosquitoes  can  kill 
a  town's  cats  and  bring  on  an  invasion  of 
typlius-carrving  rodents 

There  are  18  federal  agencies  alone — and 
numerous  state  and  city  agencies — dealing 
with  one  or  another  environmental  prob- 
lem—erosion of  .soil,  air  and  water  pollution. 
Insecticides,  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife 
There  is  no  one  body  to  take  an  overall 
look  .It  what  IS  happening  to  our  environ- 
ment and  to  give  guidance  on  what  should 
be  done  to  correct  or  forestall  imbalances 
The  nation  needs  such  a  body — a  Council 
of  Ecological  Advisers  as  proposed  by  an  HEW 
environmental  t.-isl:  force,  or  a  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  as  proposed  in  a  Sen- 
ate bill  sponsored  bv  Sens  Henry  M  Jackson. 
D-Wash    and  Thomas  Kuchel.  R-Callf 

The  purpose  i>f  either  would  be  to  advise 
the  President  and  Congress  i>f  the  state  of 
the  environment,  the  changes  taking  place 
and  the  consequences  of  these  changes 

A  council  composed  of  men  knowledgeable 
in  tlie  disciplines  of  biology,  conservation, 
economics,  physics,  psychology,  engineering 
and  the  like  would  be  able  to  formulate  broad 
policies  to  guide  the  nation. 

If  It  could  not  reach  consensus  on  what 
everyone  would  find  a  "good"  environment, 
it  could  at  least  agree  on  environmental  con- 
ditions that  would  be  "bad"  and  this  would 
provide  the  basis  for  intelligent  selections  of 
alternatives  for  protection  of  our  resources. 
A  council  could  achieve  greater  coordina- 
tion .md  cooperation  between  agencies 
charged  with  environmental  protection  and 
increase  the  wisdom  with  which  natural  re- 
sources are  managed. 

Creation  of  a  council  must  get  the  immedi- 
ate and  serious  attention  of  Congress  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in 
environmental  conditions. 

Some  of  the  changes  threaten  to  go  far 
beyond  the  poisoning  of  water  and  i.lr  with 
unnatural  chemicals. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  warned  In  December 
that  the  tremendous  increase  in  fuel  con- 
sumption in  this  century  is  pouring  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  gasses  into  the  environ- 
ment taster  than  soil  and  oceans  can  as- 
simulate  them  At  the  same  time,  grassland 
and  trees,  which  supply  oxygen  to  the  at- 
mosphere, are  being  removed  for  paving  i  In 
the  United  States,  .it  the  rate  of  one  million 
acres  a  yean,  threatening  a  decrease  In  the 
oxygen  content  of  the  .lir  There  is  evidence 
that  the  oxygen  content  already  may  be  de- 
clining m  our  largest  cities. 


This  Is  an  ecological  problem  of  the  great- 
est magnitude  one  that  needs  searching  In- 
quiry and  an  answer  that  could  transcend 
ecology  and  enter  the  realm  of  social  and  re- 
ligious attitudes  The  answer  could  be  that 
not  so  much  the  environment,  but  man  him- 
self the  other  end  of  the  ecological  bal- 
ance- must  be  controlled  in  numbers  if  he 
is  to  continue  to  exist. 

The   PHOBtEM    or   Sewage      Recional    Power 
Needed 
Treatment  of  organic  and  Industrial  wastes 
is    pix)rlv    done    in    the   Cleveland    area     The 
murky,  stained  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
the   high   bacteria  counts   in   this  and  other 
rivers  and  in  Lake  Erie  measure  the  failures 
Tliere    are    many    reasons    for    the    inetH- 
clency — treatment  plants  of  inadequate  ca- 
pacity, absence  of  sewers  in  some  areas  .md 
leaching  into  water  courses  of  effluent   from 
septic  tanks,  gaps  in  Jurisdiction,  poor  con- 
trol  by   the  county  of   plants   under  its  au- 
thority, combined  storm  and  sanitarv  sewers 
To   lis   credit.    Cleveland    is   spending   mil- 
lions lo  upgrade  its  sewage  treatment  plants 
.md  .1  marked  Improvement  In  water  quality 
should  result 

But  the  single  step  that  offers  the  best 
hope  of  overall  improvement  in  waste  treat- 
ment efficiency  wotild  he  to  put  sewage  col- 
lection, treatment  and  financing  on  a  re- 
gional b.isis 

There  are  many  excellent  arguments  for 
establishing  a  regional  clean  water  authority: 
It  cotild  work  t<jward  coordinated  and  cen- 
tral treatment  of  wastes,  which  is  a  much 
l>etter  system  than  haphazard  treatment  by 
numerous  small  plants  River  water  in  some 
highlv  populated  hiehly  industrialized  val- 
leys in  Europe  is  cleaned  and  reused  i>ver  and 
over  but  the  rivers  remain  reasonably  free 
of  impurities  Central  treatment  makes  it 
possible— that  and  close  org.mi/ation  of 
water  users  throughout  the  watershed. 

.•\  regional  authority  could  plan,  build  and 
operate  systems  crossing  many  political  Jur- 
isdictions, any  one  of  which  might  now  block 
progress  by  refusing  to  go  along  with  a 
project 

It  would  make  financing  problems  much 
easier  to  solve,  and  financing  is  one  of  the 
great  hurdles  that  must  be  leaped  before 
real  progress  is  made  in  water  cleanup  Cleve- 
land now  processes  sewage  from  many  sub- 
urbs, which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  this  entails  difficult  negotiations  be- 
tween government  units  on  service  charges. 
Coming  capital  improvements,  such  as  sub- 
urban trunk  interceptor  sewers  now  under 
design,  will  make  equitable  financing  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  achieve,  unless  it 
Is  done  by  a  regional  authority  with  powers 
to  tax.  to  issue  bonds,  to  build  .ind  to  op- 
erate sewers  and  treatment  planus. 

A  regional  .tuthority  would  be  better  .iblc 
to  .attract  and  hold  the  skilled  personnel 
needed  to  operate  the  complex  biological  ,md 
hydraulic  system  that  a  modern  treatment 
plant  has  become. 

A  single  authority  would  eliminate  present 
gaps  in  Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  that 
allow  sloppy  operation  and  maintenance  of 
some  treatment  plants.  Such  a  gap  [jermitted 
one  [xickage  plant  In  Mlddleburg  Heichts  to 
become  Inoperative  for  a  |x?riod  last  .-ummer. 
and  raw  sewage  poured  into  a  tributary  of  the 
Rocky  River,  already  grossly  i)olluted  from 
Bereau  downstream 

One  authority  would  improve  enforcement 
of  state  antipollution  reKul:Uions.  A  com- 
bined storm  :md  saniliiry  sewer  in  the  Flats 
has  a  storm  sewer  outfall  in  Cuyahoga 
Heiithts  It  runs  constantly  although  it'should 
overflow  only  m  periods  of  rain  Out  of  it 
flows  a  multiluied  effluent- -  now  bright  yel- 
low, now  red  — which  pours  into  the  Cuva- 
hoga  River.  Obviously  there  is  sometiiing 
wrong.  .An  overflow  structure  deep  down  in 
the  sewer  may  have  become  corroded  and  in- 
operative.   Who   should   check    it   and   order 
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repairs?  Obvlovisly,  some  industrial  wastes 
are  bypassing  treatment  and  going  directly 
to  the  river.  What  are  they?  Wliere  do  they 
come  from?  Who  should  find  out?  A  regional 
..uthorlty  could  provide  the  answers. 

Ideally,  a  regional  authority  would  be  of  a 
sl/e  lo  control  waste  treatment  throughout 
the  watersheds  draining  the  metropolitan 
district. 

But.  practically  speakinfr.  an  authority 
with  such  a  reach  could  be  difficult  to  attain. 

It  would  be  a  major  triumpli  of  govern- 
ment if  a  regional  authority  covering  only 
Cuyahoga  County  could  be  achieved. 

I.v    niE   .^ir:    I.o'al   Conthol   Best  Hoi-e 

Federal  .md  st.xte  covt  rnmenl.s  are  moving 
into  air  ixiUution  control,  but  the  best 
chance  you  have  of  improving  the  qtiality  of 
the  air  you  l)re-atho  is  'o  impro\e  the  per- 
tormance  of  control  jirograms  at  the  local 
level 

rhat  is  l.i<n-:iuse  both  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams are  structured  to  rely  heavily  on  local 
governments  lor  the  support  it  will  t;ike  to 
make  control  [urograms  effective 

Thi.s  Is  the  picture: 

The  feds  are  there  in  the  background,  re- 
searching air  pollution  problems,  advising 
cities  on  how  to  establish  effective  controls. 
and  now.  since  legislation  enacted  l.ist  year, 
putting  the  heat  on  stiite  governments  to  es- 
tablish air  quality  standards  and  c-nforce- 
:nent  programs  with  t'l"  threat  lli.it  if  the 
.'t.ites  do  not.  the  feds  wi.;. 

Ohio  has  set  up  an  air  nolhition  board.  :il."o 
in  legislation  enacted  last  year  It  will  pre- 
scribe air  quality  standards  in  reclons  around 
the  state  .md  the  lirst  recion  it  should  look 
into  is  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area, 
whicii  has  the  worst  poUutuin  jiroblem.  Then 
It  will  decide  liow  mucli  smoke,  dust  and 
polluting  gasses  an  industry  may  l>e  allowed 
to  throw  into  the  .or  so  that  the  air  quality 
standards  can  be  achieved. 

In  all  probability,  the  s^unc  will  .arrive  at 
Its  determination  of  .ilr  quality  standards  by 
conducting  liearmgs  in  tlie  regions  to  find 
out  what  the  conditions  are  and  what  the 
puolic  wants  them  to  be. 

Industrv  will  be  represented  at  the  hear- 
incs  because  it  has  a  big  stake  in  the  out- 
come The  higher  the  .'■t.mdards.  the  more  it 
will  have  to  spend   on  mntrol  equipment. 

Who  will  .'peak  tor  the  public'.'  There  isn't 
much  expertise  around  about  air  pollution, 
but  what  there  :s  is  concentrated  in  govern- 
inent<il  pollution  coiiT  J  ori?aniz;:tions. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  that  means  the 
Division  of  .*lr  Pollution  Control  in  the 
Clevelaiid  Department  of  Health  ,ind  Wel- 
fare. 

Is  it  ready  for  the  chailcncc?  We  think 
it   is   not 

Only  this  division  as  i  quipped  to  find  out 
with  some  precision  the  tiuality  of  air  in 
Cleveland,  and  it  has  failed  shamefully  to 
do  so. 

Cleveland  received  a  f'?deral  crant  of  $104.- 
7'?0  m  1965  f':r  a  thr<?e-year  study  of  air 
quality.  It  was  to  set  up  30  stations  around 
tiie  city  to  measure  the  jjross  soot  and  dust 
which  falls  from  t!ie  air.  the  fine  particles  of 
smoke  and  fumes  which  hang  suspended, 
and  the  invisible  pollutuits  such  as  sulfur 
dioxide  gas.  nitrogen  oxides,  aldehydes, 
liydropcn  iulnde  and  ozcne. 

It  his  measured  dustfall  ,;nd  at  some  sta- 
•ions  the  finer  particles  called  particulates. 

But  Cleveland  is  just  getting  into  gas 
meastirements  and  not  at  30  stations,  taut 
.it  six.  .md  not  every  other  day.  but  only 
twice  a  week 

With  the  health  of  the  public  at  stake, 
the  division  cannot  let  the  excuse  of  in- 
.ibtlity   to   find   personnel  sumd   m  the  way. 

Beyond  its  duty  to  measure  pollutants, 
the  division  has  the  major  responsil^Uity  for 
enforcement.  There  is  an  obvious  need  for 
improvement  here.  The  Cleveland  metro- 
f>olitan  area  is  ranked  by  the  Niitional  Cen- 


ter for  Air  Pollution  Control  as  the  f.fth 
worst  In  the  nation  in  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  high  time  for  a  review  of  Cleve- 
land's performance  m  air  j)ollution  control 
and  of  its  standards,  which  can  be  higher 
than  whatever  are  adopted  for  tlie  state  and 
nation. 

In    the   Wapkr:    Ohio    Coui.d    Ije   Leader 

Ohio's  soft  enfoicomen',,  policy  in  water 
pollution  control  has  left  too  large  a  gap  be- 
tween actual  and  desired  water  quality,  but 
the  state  lias  shown  imagination  in  two 
areas   of   water  inanaeement   and   use. 

The  first  is  in  plannini»  f>jr  future  water 
development.  The  Oiilo  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  and  it-^  wat.T  jjlanning  arm. 
the  Ohio  Water  Commis.'^n  n.  with  the  iielp 
of  engineering  conr.ult.mts.  have  developed 
for  nortiiwestern  Ohio  a  thorough,  lar  seeing 
plan  of  action  aimed  at  providing  water  of 
the  qu.Uity  and  quantity  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  years  aliead. 

The  plan  specifies  the  number  and  l.x-a- 
tion  of  the  reservoirs  that  will  be  required 
to  catch  and  hold  precious  rainwater.  It 
foresees  use  of  Lake  Erie  water  to  supple- 
ment How  of  sluggish  llathind  streams  and 
suggests  when  and  where  pipelines  sliould 
be  constructed.  It  envisions  t.ipping  under- 
ground water  supplies  t  .  ;  uppU-nient  sur- 
face water.  It  outlines  a  timetable  of  im- 
jii'ovements  to  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants,  upgrading  treatment  from  primary 
to  secondary  stages  and  linally  to  a  third 
stage. 

'I'lie  plan  considers  all  uses  of  water 
throughout  the  watershed — drinking  sup- 
IJlies.  industrial,  agricultural  and  recrea- 
tional. It  considers  need  for  Hood  control 
and  improvement  of  stream  quality  by  re- 
leasing stored  water  or  adding  r.xygen  v.-ith 
aeration  devices. 

The  impoundments  it  suggests  are  mul- 
tipurpose. A  reservoir  now  under  design  lor 
ex.impie,  will  supply  water  to  ;;  town  and 
,!lso  .1  waterfowl  tjreedmp  marsh.  And  it  will 
bo  built,  to  encourage  h.'-.i!  life  by  providing 
stepped  ledges  and  rockpiles  on  wliich  t'ocy 
may  la.-  eggs. 

Wliat  is  more,  the  plan  consKiers  not  j'ust 
the  needs  but  practical  w.ays  in  which  tiie 
needs  can  be  mot.  Legislation  approved  I:;st 
year  gives  the  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment power  to  build  the  impoundments,  to 
drill  the  wells  a.nd  to  ','ork  out  imancmg 
arrangements  with  the  water  lasers. 

Similar  plans  will  be  devclopca  m  .  ther 
Ohio  areas.  Northeastern  Ohio  :^  expected 
to  be  the  next  tarf?et. 

Ohio's  second  imaginative  protram  is  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes'  iiroposeJ  Ohio  W:'.ter  De- 
■.  elopment  Authority.  This  is  a  governmental 
tool  for  getting  done  Cihciontly  and  equi- 
tably a  job  that  needs  to  be  done-  tlie  ire.it- 
mciit  of  industrial  wastes. 

The  authority  would  finance,  build  and 
operate  facilities  for  groups  of  industrial 
firms,  and  perhaps  even  municipalities,  .and 
would  recoup  the  costs  through  charges  to 
users. 

Both  this  proposal,  which  .'should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature,  and  the  long- 
ran^e  plans  of  the  Ohio  Water  Commission 
have  received  acclaim  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  the 
federal  agency  most  concerned  with  water 
cleanup. 

Their  implementation  could  give  Ohio  na- 
tional leadership  in  the  drive  for  improved 
water  quality. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Missouri? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my 
]>leasure  to  .'^erve  on  the  Joint  Committi-e 
on  the  Orpanization  of  Confiress.  With 
tlie  Honorable  Thomas  Curtis  and  Hon- 
orable Jaiwes  Ci.F.VELANn  '^^'e  have  had  the 
;)rivilcpe  cf  representing  the  Hou.se  Re- 
I'.ublieaiis  mii  this  committee. 

Other  R'='iiublican  Members  ha\e  .ioir.id 
us  in  ui'trina  the  Democrat  leadership  to 
report  the  Senate-pa.s.sed  bill  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  .so  that  the  House  could 
woi'k  its  will  u)X)u  the  bill  and  thus  sat- 
isfy the  public  demand  that  conerrs- 
."lonal  reform  be  enacted.  Now  of  course. 
not  every  Member  is  in  complete  aeree- 
ment  v.ith  tho  Senate-jja.sscd  bill.  Ho'v- 
tvci-.  Mr.  .Speaker,  there  is  a  need  to  rot 
til,'  packa:je  before  our  body  so  we  can 
v.mk  our  will,  and  work  out  these  difftr- 
ences  tjii  the  floor  of  the  House. 

To  this  end  of  finalizing  coiv.acssional 
Jiform.  the  Republican  Ta.sk  Foi-ce  on 
C(.ii;irc,ssior.al  Reform  was  t-.stablished. 
'n.e  chairman  is  the  Honorable  .Iami's 
(_'i.i:v>--LAi!D  of  New  Ilamiishire.  and  tli,- 
task  iorce  is  compo.sed  of  17  other  Repub- 
lican Members,  includinc  myself.  This 
t.i.sk  foi'ce  has  just  completed  a  compari- 
.-on  of  tlie  \arious  coniJi'f .s.'jional  reform 
bills  includinc  the  Joint  Committee: 
Sfcnate-pa.s,sed  ver.Mcn  ^S.  355  > .  It  is  m. 
orixi'.eiie  to  be  the  leadotT  man  and  ins  I't 
tliat  i)art  <>f  the  comr.arison  that  relates 
to  section  102.  My  fellow  colleagues  on 
the  task  force  wi'.I  subsequently  insert 
the  other  sections  of  the  comparison  lor 
the  benefit  of  all  Membcis  interested  in 
responsible,  protire.ssive  leorpainzation  oi 
the  Connress  and  its  related  accncies, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  tlie  fcUowim  iri 
th:*  Record: 

Sec,    I02ia).    Calling   of    nieetuigs. 

S.  355 — M.ikes  a'-.j/hcable  to  the  .Senate  tlio 
procedure  presently  provided  Ijy  House  Ruies 
lor  c.iU.ng  ijf  a  special  cGmmittee  meeting 
ui5on  written  request  of  a  malority  of  the 
'ommittee  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 
.=^enior  majority  l)arty  member  present  Eliall 
I'reside, 

BolliiiC  Same  Keid --.'^.:me  Pinu  Ko  .3  - - 
^'ame. 

See  Final  Report  jiape  8:  "1,  The  prestut 
rule  that  tach  standing  committee  shall  nx 
legular  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  meet- 
ing days  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
that  additional  meetings  may  be  called  ijy 
the  chairman  shall  be  amended  to  conform 
with  the  House  rule  on  the  same  jubject  .-o 
that  a  majority  ol  tlie  membership  of  the 
committee  may  call  .;  mcciiiig  ;f  the  chair- 
man fulls  (  r  lefuses  ti.  cio  so.  2,  I:  the  com- 
miltee  chairman  ii  not  present  at  ..  meeting 
(jf  the  committee,  the  most  senior  majority 
member  iiresent  shall  preside," 

.S.  355  retains  original  bill  lancuai;c 

Sec.  102ib).  Open  l3usinc.es  meetmcs  :.:.d 
public    announcement    of    commiitee    votes 

S.355 — Provides  that  liusiness  meetuies  of 
committees  .-hall  be  open  to  liie  j>ublic  ex- 
cept during  executive  sessions  for  markir.g 
up  Dills,  or  Icr  voting,  or  when  the  c<jm- 
mittee  by  a  majority  vote  orders  an  execu- 
tive session.  Requires  announcement  m  the 
committee  report  of  each  roll  call  vote  i  n 
a  measure,  including  the  votes  ol  individual 
members,  unless  the  result  of  such  vote  was 
previously  announced  by  the  rommitiee. 

Boiling — Same.  Reld — Same,  Priiit  No.  3 — 
Provides  Just  the  opposite  m  .lisuring  that 
all  committee  meetings  are  to  be  closed  un- 
less specifically  opened  lo  the  public  by  .t 
majority  vote  of  the  committee.  Provides  for 
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announcement  and  printing  In  the  rep<:)rt  of 
record  vote  In  committee  on  final  reporting 
of  meiisures 

Subsection  102 ib)  was  twice  amended  by 
•he  Senate  see  Concresshinal  Rttroiu),  vol- 
vimo  liJ  part  3,  pat;e  3223.  tind  pages  3402- 
3403  Original  reconiinendaHoos,  Final  Re- 
p^r"  page  10  were  as  fwllows  7  Meetings  for 
'tie  rninsacti'iiis  "t  ^'mmlttee  business  shall 
lu'  .pen  '11  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
i;.;-'ee  bv  a  majority  vote  orders  an  executive 
-.•v.^i  r.  «  Results  of  roll  call  votes  on  bills 
ind  imendments.  Including  votes  of  indi- 
vidual members,  shall  be  made  public  im- 
medlitely    toUowing    the    meeting,    and    the 

■  imnirtee  report  shall  Include  .»  tabulutlon 

■  f  the   vote  by  member  " 

So.-    ;i)2ici     Piling  of  committee  report*. 

s  155  Requires  the  filing  of  a  committee 
report,  upon  .inv  legislative  measure  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  either  house,  with- 
in 7  calendiir  days  (exclusive  of  dava  on 
which  that  house  is  not  In  session  i  .ifter  the 
tiling  with  the  clerk  of  a  written  request 
m.iile  by  a  majority  of  liie  committee 

Boiling  -Same  Reid  Same  Print  No  3 — 
Same 

-See  Final  Report  page  8  '4  Tlie  present 
rule  requiring  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  report  promptly  any  measure  approved  by 
the  committee  shall  be  amended  to  provide 
that  under  no  elrcumsUmces  shall  the  report 
be  tiled  later  tlian  7  days  after  wTltten  re- 
quest >f  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
n^ake  such  report  " 

-Subsection  102ici  was  not  .^mended  by  the 
Senate 

Sec    103id)     Proxy  voting. 

S  355 — Requires  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  members  present  on 
the  vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter  Proxy 
voting  of  tlnal  reporting  may  be  forbidden 
by  .1  specific  rule  of  the  committee;  however, 
even  If  It  Is.  absent  members  may  still  vote 
by  proxy  if  they  have  been  informed  on  the 
m.itter  in  question  and  have  affirmatively 
requested  to  be  recorded  .\ctlon  .so  taken 
shall  constitute  ratiacatlon  by  the  conunlt- 
tee  of  all  action  to  date  on  that  matter,  and 
no  point  of  order  may  be  made  against  the 
measure  If  the  vote  to  report  was  a  roll  call 
vote,  a  tabulation  of  individual  Ayes  and 
Nays  will  be  included  m  the  report  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  prevent  a  committee 
from  permitting  proxy  voting  on  all  other 
matters  or  from  accepting  less  than  a  ma- 
jority for  quorum  or  any  action  other  than 
anal  reporting 

Boiling — Striken  provision  for  concurrence 
of  .1  majority  of  the  committee  members 
present  on  vote  to  report.  Rest  of  language  Is 
Identical  to  S   355 

Reid — Flatly  prohibits  proxy  voting  on 
trial  reporting;  retains  3  355  language  on 
the  rest. 

Print  No.  3 — Deletes  entire  provision 

.\s  imended,  re-amended,  .md  further 
amended  by  the  -Senate — see  Cost.ression.^l 
Record,  volume  113.  part  2.  pages  1715-1718, 
2824-2830  and  volume  113.  part  4.  page  3385 — 
the  language  of  3  355  with  respect  to  proxy 
voting  IS  not  entirely  clear  In  substance,  the 
Senate  amendments  appear  to  (11  restrict 
proxy  prohibition  f.o  reporting  actions,  rather 
than  to  all  actions  of  a  committee  as  was  in- 
tended In  the  original  bill,  (2i  permit  proxy 
voting  unless  a  committees  rules  specifically 
forbid  It.  and  i3)  inv.Uldate  points  of  order 
against  mea^sures  reported  In  violation  of  the 
subsection. 

The  language  of  the  original  recommenda- 
tions. Final  Report  page  8.  Is  as  folloft-9:  "3. 
The  present  rule  that  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  from  any  com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  Is 
actually  present  shall  be  .\mendeU  to  provide. 
m  addition,  that  no  vote  shall  be  taken  on 
a  bill  or  amendment  unless  such  a  majority 
Is  actually  present  Furthermore,  a  majority 
of  the  quorum  present  shall  be  necessary  to 
approve  the  bill  or  amendment  Proxy  voting 
shall  not  be  t>ermitted." 


Sec     1031  efe"    Minority   or  supplemental 

views 

S.  355 — .Assures  that  commltlee  members 
(Other  than  .Appropriations!  sliall  have  at 
least  one  day  in  -.vhlch  to  (lie  minority  or 
supplemental  view*,  which  shnll  be  contained 
m  the  committee  report  nnd  so  advertised  on 
the  cover  of  the  report  i  Does  not  present 
Immediate  Ulliig  of  report  In  the  absence  of 
timely  request  lor  incUislotx  of  such  views  ) 

Boiling-  Same  Reid-  Same.  Print  No.  3  • 
Same 

Original  language  of  bill  called  for  2  days 
and.  on  notice  of  intention  to  tile  supple- 
meittul  \  lews  by  a  member  at  lime  of  ap- 
proval of  the  measure,  distribution  of  the  re- 
port to  till  mi'mbers  i.if  committee.  Tlie  dls- 
tnhiitlon  clause  was  deleted  and  the  time  re- 
duced to  I  day  by  adoption  of  Senate 
-Amendment  No  52— see  Concbbssional  Rec- 
ord,  volume    113    part  3.   pages  3223  3424. 

Final  Report  recommendation,  page  12: 
T4  Each  commlttre  report  shall  be  Mib- 
mltted  to  all  members  of  the  committee  at 
len.st  2  days  prior  to  llllng  exclusive  ot  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays  Members 
not  In  agreement  with  the  report  .--hall  have 
the  right  to  submit  .supplement  il  or  minority 
views  during  this  period,  and  -such  slew?  .shall 
be  filed  as  part  of  the  committee  report  in 
a  single  volume  and  so  noted  on  the  title  or 
first  page  of  the  report  " 

Sec.  102(e)"f"  Availability  of  committee 
report  before  floor  vote 

S.  355— Requires  that  the  committee  report 
(Other  than  Appropriations,  see  below)  be 
filed  at  least  3  calendar  days,  exclusive  of 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays,  be- 
fore measure  can  be  acted  upon  In  either 
house.  If  committee  hearings  have  been  held, 
"every  reasonable  elTorf  shall  be  made  to 
have  those  hearings  available  for  distribu- 
tion before  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
fioor.  This  subsection  would  not  apply  to  a 
declaration  of  war  or  national  emergency 
by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  may  be  waived.  Jointly,  by 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
or  Speaker  -ind  Minority  Leader  of  House,  be- 
cause of  Imminence  of  (a)  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment, lb)  expiration  of  the  Act  sought  to  be 
amended,  or  ic)  to  meet  Immediate  financial 
needs  of  the  Government. 

Boiling — Provides  simply  that  committee 
reports  sHuuld  be  available  3  days  before  a 
vote  Is  taken  .ind  retains  language  with  re- 
spect to  committee  hearings.  Reid — Same  as 
S  355 

Print  No.  3 — Retains  the  basic  language  of 
S.  355.  but  renders  It  meaningless  by  .stat- 
ing naily  that  subsection  may  be  waived  in 
the  Senate  by  joint  agreement  of  majority 
and  minority  leaders  and  in  the  House  by 
sole  order  of  the  Speaker,  apparently  (or  any 
reason  .Additionally.  Print  No.  3  exempts 
(li  privileged  reports  from  the  Rules  and 
House  .Administration  Committees  of  the 
House,  and  (2)   legislative  veto  procedures 

Language  of  original  bill  conlormed  to 
Final  Report  recommendation  ipage  12).  as 
foUnws:  15.  Except  for  a  declaration  of  war 
or  n.itional  emergency,  no  t!  xir  vo. -  oh.all  be 
taken  on  a  measure  reported  by  a  committee 
until  the  committee  report  :iud  committee 
hearings.  If  any.  have  been  available  for  at 
least  3  days  "  The  additional  waiver  language 
was  idded  by  adoption  of  Senate  .Ameiuiment 
No.  71 — see  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113.  part  4.  pages  5260-5262 

Sec.   102(e)     ■g".  Committee  funds 

S.  355 — Provides  for  committee  staffing  in 
excess  of  statutory  positions  by  one  annual 
authorization  resolution.   If  a  ^uppleInental 


-  House  .Appropriations  is  already  covered 
See  House  Rule  XXI.  paragraph  6:  No  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  shall  be  considered 
in  the  House  until  printed  committee  hear- 
ings and  a  convmlttee  report  thereon  have 
been  available  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  at  least  three  calendar  days." 
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aullicrlzatlon  re.'solutlon  Is  submitted,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  explicit  state- 
ment from  the  committee  of  the  purpose 
of  the  funds  sought  ind  why  .such  lunds 
could  not  have  been  requested  in  the  regular 
annual  authorization  resolution  Commit- 
tees must  give  lair  consideration  to  the  mi- 
nority in  :ippolntment  of  staff  i)er.sonncl  pur- 
suant to  these  funding  resolutions. 

Boiling  -  Provides  lur  one  .miUMl  autliorl- 
ratlon  resolution  and  such  supplementary 
resolutions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  discharge  of  its  lunctlons." 
Deletes  provision  requiring  fair  considera- 
tion of  minority. 

Reid — Same  as  S.  355.  Print  No.  3 — Same  as 
S  355. 

No  change  from  original  bill  See  Final  Re- 
port page  13:  "19.  Each  standing  committee 
shall  be  allowed  to  lile  one  annual  resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  -statT  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  limit.  The  resolution  shall  specify 
by  name  and  .imount  all  subcommittees  to 
be  funded  for  that  year." 

Subsection  "h  '  of  the  original  bill  pro- 
vided lor  carrying  out  the  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Final  Report  i  page  13): 
'18.  Each  subcommittee  shall  follow  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  its  parent  committee  " 
and  "20.  The  rules  of  every  committee  shall 
be  printed  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress." These  provisions  were  deleted  by  the 
Senate — see  Congrf.vsii.nau  Record,  vol'.ime 
113,  part  2,  pages  -'841-2342 — and  they  have 
not  reappeared  in  the  Belling.  Reid.  and  F»rlnt 
No    3  bllU. 

Sec  102(e)  "h".  Exemption  ior  appropri-i- 
tlons  commlttees- 

S  355 — Pro'.ides  that  section  133  of  the 
Legislative  Heorgarii.'atlon  Act  of  1946.  us 
.amended  by  Sec  102  of  the  '67  Act.  shall  have 
no  application  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  either  house. 

Boiling — No  provision.  Held — Same  as  S. 
355.  Print  No.  3 — Same  as  S.  355. 

Subsection  "h  "  is  new  material  ;idded  by 
adoption  of  an  amendment  by  Senator  Hav- 
den — see  Congressional  Record,  volume  113. 
part  5.  pages  5642-5643  The  amendment  was 
and  remains  redundant  fcr  the  reason  that 
the  .Appropriations  Committees  were  already 
exempt  under  the  '46  -Act.  which  wording  is 
carried  forth  in  all  amendments  made  thereto 
under  this  section. 


B.-VNKING    IS      LOADED    WITH    THE 

PUBLIC  intere:st-  admits  new 

YORK  BANKER.  BUT  EXPANSION 
OF  BANKING  POWER  MAY  DOOM 
FREE   fINTERPRISE 

Mr.  P.'VTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
inclucic  t  xtraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sj^eakcr,  no  one  in 
tiiis  Chamber  will  deny  that  financial 
institutions  vitally  affect  the  public  in- 
terest- In  tact,  witli  regard  to  com.mer- 
cial  banks,  my  .■statement  is  i^robably  too 
consenative.  I  .--ay  this  because  .iust  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E. 
Sherman  .'Vdams.  .senior  vice  president, 
First  National  City  Bank.  New  York,  en- 
closing an  article  by  him  wherein  he 
made  the  following  comment: 

Banks  create  and  are  the  custodians  of 
most  of  tlie  Nation's  money  supply.  They  are 
the  chief  source  of  credit  for  many  borrowers 
and  they  constitute  the  expansible  part  of 
the  credit  -supply  They  are  the  principal 
medium  through  which  the  Crovernment  tries 
to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel    Bank- 
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ing  IS  not  just  another  business  affected 
ii-ith  a  public  interest:  it's  loaded  with  pub- 
he  interest  "  (emphasis  added) 

These  n  marks  are  put  in  proper  per- 
.spective  when  we  consider  that  banks 
control  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars in  deposits  and  trust  as-stts  belong- 
in^;  to  the  public  Banks,  particular^  the 
larger  institutions,  maintain  substantial 
control  interlocks  with  other  important 
commercial,  industrial  a:id  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

So  we  mu.st  be  ever  watchtul.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  our  banking!  system,  which 
IS  -so  'loaded  with  the  pubhc  iiitcrcst." 
to  use  Mr.  Adams'  apt  phrase,  does  not 
assume  full  control  over  uur  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life.  Abiisf  of  this  vast  jiower  can 
only  harm  the  profit  system.  Unless  com- 
petitive free  tnterpri.se  is  protected 
aizainst  the  excesses  ot  those  who  wield 
economic  jjower.  the  result  will  be  stat- 
ism.  .socialism  and  nationalization,  on  a 
.scale  never  dreamed  of  by  the  political 
and  economic  theorists.  Needless  to  say, 
personal  liberty  could  not  sun'ive  sucli  a 
catastrophe. 

This  is  why  many  of  us  in  the  Coiifiiess 
are  quite  disturbed  by  tlie  fact  that  our 
larger  national  banks  are  .swiftly  expand- 
ing their  activities  far  beyond  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  banking.  Banks  are  muscling  in 
on  independent  businessmen  such  as  in- 
surance agents,  mortgage  brokers,  real- 
tors, investment  bankers,  accountants, 
lawyers,  travel  agents,  data  processors, 
equipment  lessors. 

The  National  Bank  Act  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  by  their  very  terms,  do 
not  i)ermit  such  activities  because  of  the 
inherent  conflicts  of  interest  involved. 
Our  committee  files  are  full  of  com- 
plaints from  people  who  were  granted 
bank  loans  only  on  condition  that  they 
bought  their  insurance  from  the  bank, 
or  used  the  bank's  travel  department  or 
its  accounting  services. 

Recently,  a  number  of  court  decisions 
liave  confirmed  the  long-accepted  posi- 
tion that  it  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  preservation  of  free 
competition  for  banks  to  engage  in  any 
business  other  than  accepting  deposits 
and  making  loans.  But  since  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  who  supervises 
national  banks,  will  not  lift  a  finger, 
these  unlawful  nonbanking  activities  are 
reaching  vast  proportions. 

Recently  I  heard  from  a  data  proces- 
.sor  from  Greenville.  S.C.  Mr.  Leonard  J. 
Palmer,  president  of  Computer  Servicen- 
ters.  Inc.  Mr.  Palmer  wrote: 

Tlie  problem  of  increasing  competitive 
pressure  from  the  banks  is  one  which,  If 
permitted  to  continue,  will  make  It  Impos- 
-sible  for  the  small  computer  service  organiza- 
tion to  function  in  the  very  near  future. 

Please  understand  I  am  in  no  way  opposed 
to  open  i'-nd  free  competition.  At  the  same 
time  the  banks,  by  virtue  of  their  Govern- 
ment charter  and  quasi-monopoly  position 
onjoy  advantages  vis-a-vis  any  non-regu- 
litcd.  non-protected  Industry  which  cannot 
be  overcome  m  the  normal  course  of  business 
actlvitv- 

In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Congress  on  many  occasions  for  "small  btisi- 
ness  ".  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  dy- 
namic and  exciting  new  industry,  made  up 
primarily  of  small  businesses,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  die  on  the  lance  of  the  Govern- 
ment chartered  banking  industry. 


Unfortunately,  we  have  received  many. 
many  other  similar  letteis.  from  all  over 
the  country,  including  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  hope  iny  colleagues  vill  heed  these 
words:  otheiwis?.  free  cinpttitive  enter- 
prise will  no  lon:3;cr  ex*';t  in  America  This 
wuuld  be  the  i'  catest  t  needy  c\'rr  to  be- 
fall West'j'  n  c'.vilizatio  i. 


AMERICAN  EQUALIZER 

Mr.  SAYI.OR.  Mr.  fjieaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  <  xtend  my  le- 
marks  at  tfiis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  inalior. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  oi  ihe  t;cntleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Sjacakfr.  .several 
months  ago  I  sat  aloncside  a  young  sol- 
dier who  was  on  a  fli'iht  back  to  cnmij 
after  his  first  leave  at  hoiiic  .since  being 
drafted.  His  parents  were  at  the  airport 
to  see  him  ofT,  and  suddenly  he  was  in'l'^s 
away  from  them  and  as  alo^e  as  aiiy  Ijcy 
would  want  to  be. 

After  a  while  we  began  to  talk,  and  I 
want  to  recount  for  my  colleagues  as 
closely  as  possible  the  thous-'hts  of  ti.^t 
lonesome  youngster: 

Until  I  got  drafted.  I  w:i.s  rcallv  never  aw^y 
from  my  folks  for  more  tnan  a  lew  days  at 
a  time.  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
gone  into  the  service,  and  Mother  and  Dad 
just  tried  to  avoid  the  subject  wl-en  the  lime 
for  me  to  go  kept  gettinc  clo.';cr  He  saw  a 
lot  of  action  in  World  War  II.  and  wiien  I 
was  a  little  boy  he  often  s:iid  tli.it  ho  liupod 
I  would  never  have  to  go. 

But  he  never  talked  that  way  in  the  last 
few  year.-.  He  'ins  fomc  t'o"!.'  i^iea.q  about 
what  we  have  to  do  to  defend  against  Com- 
niunlsm,  and  he  never  has  liked  the  way  this 
war  IS  being  fought.  Still  he  never  once  ever 
talked  r.bout  how  liis  son  might  -stay  out 
of  the  serviL-e  or  even  .stall  for  nnio.  .And. 
when  I  got  ready  to  go  he  always  said  thnt 
he  wanted  me  to  he  the  beft  kind  of  ."loldicr, 
and  he  told  me  how  being  in  uniform  could 
help  me  to  become  a  better  man. 

What  he  repeated  over  ,ind  over  is  that  I 
would  never  be  able  to  li-e  wl'h  myself  if  I 
didn't  Join  up  when  my  time  came  and  then 
do  whatever  might  be  asked  of  me.  I  know 
how  bad  he  felt  when  I  'eft  him  and  Mom 
back  there,  because  they  know  I'll  be  in  Viet 
Nam  in  a  short  time,  but  both  of  them  acted 
Just  like  I  was  lucky  to  be  m   the  -Army. 

I  g^ess  maybe  I  am,  too.  becnuse  I've 
learned  so  much  already  and  I  have  some 
wonderful  new  buddies  that  I  would  never 
have  met  If  I  had  stayed  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  parents 
of  that  soldier  have  read  an  article 
appearing  in  the  current  issue — Februarj- 
10 — of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  their  philosophy, 
and  it  reaches  a  wide  range  of  other 
aspects  of  military  service  with  which 
every  parent  and  every  prospective  serv- 
iceman should  familiarize  himself. 

■The  Draft  Is  Good  For  You.  "  by  John 
Keats,  is  a  notable  contribution  in  an  era 
of  shaky  patriotism.  It  is  also  a  reassur- 
ance to  those  who  send  their  boys  to 
camp  w'llingly  but  with  understanding 
dejection.  Most  of  all.  it  c^n  bolster  the 
spirit  and  stimulate  the  determination  of 
young  men  whose  militarj*  life  is  ahead 
of  them. 

I  trust  that  all  Members  of  Congress 


will  jieruse  carefully  this  out.standing 
article.  I  trust  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  make  every  effort  i  i  bo  cer- 
tain that  it  'A'ill  be  given  the  cii\  liiati  ,n 
it  mr-riis. 


legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  inequitable  estate 
probll:m 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speuktr.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  le- 
irarl-s  ;it  Liiis  point  in  thi^  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
(jl)jection  to  The  ifnijr-r.t  oi  l);c  ;'cntlem>.n 
iiom  Texa.s? 

There  was  no  obiu^  tion. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
iiilioducint'  a  bill  to  correct  an  inequi- 
table r:.ialr'  t.ax  ijroblem  that  has  arisen 
a-s  to  iexas  and  her  si.sLer  community- 
pi-operty  .Slates. 

Section  2039  ^  c .  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  j.n'ovldes  for  exclusion  fiom 
■  lie  :i-o.ss  estate"  and,  therefore,  exemijt 
from  e.state  tax  the  value  of  an  aimuity 
or  other  [jayment  to  a  beneficiary  from 
a  (jualified  jsen.sion  or  profit-sharing 
tru.sl  when  such  annuity  distribution  or 
payment  is  made  to  the  benehciarj"  of  a 
dccoa.scd  employee  liarticipant.  In  lay- 
man's lan^uai^e.  this  means  that  when  an 
employee  having  an  interest  in  a  quali- 
fied employee  trust  dies,  liis  beneficiary 
may  receive  -■-uch  d;.>iribution  free  of 
estate  tax.  Of  coui'se.  it  is  .'^ubject  to  in- 
come lax.  The  above  provision  has  been 
in  effect  .since  the  adoption  of  the  1954 
Code  and  apjiarently  prior  to  that. 

Last  year,  liie  Intfinal  i;cvc;r,ie  llev:- 
icc  issued  ReveniK'  Ruhna  C7-L'i8  to  ti:0 
ellcct  that  in  community-jiroperty 
States — the  employee  trust  interest  being 
community  i^roperty — if  tiie  six)u.se  of  the 
e:»iployee  dies  first  the  one-I.a!f  in;ei- 
tiX  of  such  dece:^.sed  nonempl'jyee  spu'jsc 
would  Ijc  sub.iect  to  estate  tax.  TM;.;  is 
an  inequity.  i;enalizii-.p  cinployees  in 
communitj-prope;  ty  States.  It  would  be 
r.n  inequity  if  :he  ijrocceds  v.'ere  distrib- 
uted.  It  is  a  ti'oss  inequity  because  r.o 
lunds  v'ould  be  distributed;  and.  yet.  nn 
estate  lax  could  bo  required  on  funds 
which  miglit  never  be  distiibuted  because 
of  forfeUure  or  i^remature  death  of  the 
employee  iiarticipant. 

The  harshness  of  thi.5  situation  comes 
into  sharn  focus  in  those  ca.ses  in  which 
an  employee  receives  no  distribution  of 
funds  on  the  death  of  hi.s  spouse,  and 
yet  is  required  to  i-ay  lara-e  rash  amounts 
for  estate  tax  purposes.  The  result  here 
could  be  that  a  man  and  wife's  entire 
financial  base,  including  a  home,  sav- 
ings, and  insurance,  would  ho  thrown 
irreparably  ajar  at  a  time  v.i-in  stibility 
is  n:o:-t  iiceded. 

There  is  (very  ir.dication  that  the  ap- 
plication of  section  2039' c>  to  comini:- 
nitv-iiroperty  Slates  was  overlooked 
wTicn  the  section  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. The  regulations  concerning  that 
section  .seem  to  interpret  the  law  cor- 
rectly, and  a  court  challeiige  would  be 
of  doubtful  success. 

Corrective  legislation  is  needed,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  make  every  effort  to  ex- 
pedite this  bill. 
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REMEMBFJR  THE     PUEBLO 


Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RF'-uRn  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  ;l:ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  iirntlenian  from 
C.i  li forma ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker  remember  the 
Pufblu''  Could  this  be  treason,  or  is  it  in- 
ompetence.  or  is  it  just  plain  stupidity'' 
I  wish  I  had  the  answer  but.  with  the 
c:t'dibihty  '-;ap  that  exists  within  the  ad- 
ministration, you  iiad  better  not  bet  your 
hfe.  although  the  administration  is  de- 
mandini?  that  millions  of  our  youne  men 
bet  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom 

Some  of  you  may  ha\e  forgotten,  but 
:t  really  happened — the  Pueblo  was  cap- 
tured and  towed  into  Won.san  port,  with- 
out flrlnu'  a  shot  Somehow.  I  am  not 
prone  to  forget  a  matter  like  this,  but 
who  can  write  a  halfway  intelligent  re- 
port wtien  Ambassador  Goldberg  tells  one 
storj-.  Secretar.-  Rusk  tells  another  story, 
and  Secreta.'^/  McNamara  has  not  *he 
slightest  idea  w'r.at  happened — in  his  own 
shop'' 

My  first  .nclination.  based  on  the  in- 
telligence available,  was  that  we  should 
h.ave  demanded  the  rclea.se  of  the  ship 
and  the  men  within  24  h.ours  after  the 
seizure,  with  a  warnmt;  that,  if  they 
were  not  released  uniiarmed.  the  port  of 
Wonsan  would  be  obliterated  from  the 
eartii. 

We  have  electronic  equipment  which 
can  aive  the  precise  position  of  a  rocket 
travehnt?  to  the  moon  at  any  split  sec- 
ond. Surely,  there  must  be  equipment 
that  could  have  told  where  the  Pueblo 
was  at  an'-  minute  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  skipper  of  the  ship  was  under 
instructions  to  stay  well  outside  of  the 
13-mile  limit,  and  it  would  have  con- 
stituted incompetence  to  have  placed  a 
skipper  in  charge  of  the  ship  who  would 
either  disooey  orders  or  did  not  under- 
stand nav!t<ation.  It  was  stupid  not  to 
provide  mihtaiT  security  for  the  Pueblo. 
after  it  was  first  iiarassed. 

Even  if  the  Put  b/o  :nit;ht  possibly  have 
been  within  the  I3-miIe  limit — which  I 
think  highly  unlikely  -  tiien.  under  in- 
ternational agreement,  the  offended 
party  has  only  the  authority  to  warn 
the  offending,'  ^hip  to  move  out.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  our  Government 
pays  tribute  to  North  Korea,  as  we  did 
in  Cuba,  we  have  sunk  lov\er  than  I  even 
dreamed  By  tribute.  I  do  not  mean  cash. 
I  mean  any  kind  of  a  promise  of  discus- 
sion or  apolosy.  at  least  until  the  facts 
are  known  First  ^et  our  ship  and  our 
men  back,  and  then  talk 

One  question  that  must  be  resolved  is, 
Who  ordered  the  Pueblo  to  surrender 
without  (inns  a  shot?"  Could  it  be  a 
part  of  our  strategy  of  surrender'  Simi- 
lar susu;estions  were  made  m  the  Phoenix 
papers,  and  there  are  people  m  hmh 
places  m  the  Pentai.;on  who  have  long 
ur'-;ed  that  the  United  States  should  not 
have  military  superiority  but  only  mili- 
tary equality,  on  the  fal.se  as.sumption 
that  no  one  would  start  a  fiyht  if  he  had 
tquiil  military  power  The  fallacy  of  this 
as,--u:nption  was  more  than  evident  in 
'he  6-day  Isracl-.'\rab  .var    "It  is  not  how 


strong  you  make  it  it  is  how  you  make 
It  strong."  In  other  words,  strategy  is 
more  important  than  power. 

It  would  C(  rtamly  be  treas)n  if  the 
Pueblo  had  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Con^munist-  by  desian.  in  order  to 
give  to  the  C  )mmun:st-s  our  latest, 
sophisticated  electronic  devices.  You 
must  recall  that  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  fissionable  material  were  given 
to  the  Communists  by  Americans  in  high 
p.isition 

Poor  Ambassador  Goldberg,  ulymg 
upon  intelligence  furnished  liiin  by  the 
administration,  made  his  superb  jjre.sen- 
tatjon  before  the  Security  Council,  only 
to  have  the  lug  pulled  out  from  under 
him  by  Secretary  Husk  and  Secretary 
McNamara  The.se  two  men  made  <iuite 
a  spectacle  on  Meet  the  Press,  '  as  they 
laid  the  tjioundwork  fur  an  apology  to 
North  Korea,  regardle.ss  of  whether  we 
were  in  the  right  or  wroni,'.  What  a  sign 
of  AeakiU'.ss.  1  can  just  see  .Ambassador 
Goldberg  sitting  alone  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  crjing  in 
a  loud  \oice.  With  friends  like  Rusk  and 
McNamara,  who  needs  enemies?" 

President  Johnson  took  ad\antage  of 
the  Pueblo  crisis  to  call  up  the  reserves. 
These  are  not  needed  for  the  Korean 
crisis,  but  are.  of  cour.se.  needed  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  because  \^e  have  run  low 
on  pilots  and  low  on  aircraft.  We  liave 
been  phasing  out  military  aircraft  since 
the  creation  of  the  Disarmament  Agency, 
which  has  proceeded  unilaterally  to  dis- 
arm the  United  States. 

We  are  still  i>aying  the  iirice  for  not 
havin?  won  a  military  victory  in  Korea 
and  for  removing  General  Mac  Arthur 
from  the  command  We  ha\c  not  won  a 
militai-y  victory  nor  a  diplomatic  victory 
since  we  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  still  insist  that  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  leave  the  security  of  our  country 
m  the  tender  hands  of  this  Communist- 
dominated  world  organization 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cn.\RLi:s  H.  Wilson  at  thr  lequest 
of  Mr.  ALBERT' .  for  the  week  of  February 
5,  1)11  account  of  olEcial  business. 

Mr.  Pollock  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GtiKALD  R.  Ford  ' .  for  Februai-y  7  and 
balance  of  the  week  in  account  of  offi- 
cial business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive j'rogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  ;;ranted  to: 

Mr  Hechiiir  of  West  Virginia,  for  30 
minutes,  today:  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  <at  the  request  of 
Mr  McNTcioMERY  ' .  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 


I  at  the   re- 
and  to  in- 


Mi  .\i.KEPT  to  follow  the  President's 
message 

Mr  Bones  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  'at  tlie 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  to  follow  his  re- 
in a  iks 

Mr.  Z/MiiorKi  m  four  instances. 

All  Members  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Montgomery  I  to  extend  their  remarks 
following  the  President's  message  on 
consumer  interest. 

I  The  following  Members   'at  the  re- 
qiK..t  of  Ml'.  Pfttisi   and  to  include  ex- 
li  uneous  matter  ,  1 
Keith. 
Hail. 
.ArenI'S. 

FiNO. 

Harrison. 

Morton 

.AsHBROoK  in  two  instances. 

CuRns. 

Conte. 

Mr  Ki'F'FERMAN  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dervvinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 
Mr.  MtCLORY. 
Mr  MlCllre. 
'  Tiie    following   Members 
(juest  of   Mr.  Montgomery) 
elude  extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr  L.<jNG  of  Mar>'land  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Resnkk. 
Mr.  Rees. 

Mr  Ha.vna  in  two  instances. 
-Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

.Mr.  Boiand  111  t'Ao  instances. 

G\  things. 

Bi.vgham  m  5  instances. 

Hawkins. 

C.vREY  111  two  instances. 
.Mr.  Rogers  of  Flonda  in  five  instances. 
Mr  Daniels. 
Mr  Bevill. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Green   of   Pennsylvania   in   three 
instances. 

Mr.  Pkkle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  O  Hara  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr  .M\hon  ill  two  ini)tances. 

.Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  m  two  instances. 
Mr.    EviNs   of   Tennessee  in   four   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mrs  Sullivan  in  six  instajices. 

Mr.  JOELSON. 

Mr  Brademas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  F^i-LTON  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr  Blatnik 


Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 


SENATE     ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  491  An  .let  to  determine  the  rights  ."ind 
Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  .ind  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Res- 
ervation in  and  to  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  'or  other  purposes. 
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ENR0LLF:D  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  wliich  was  thereupKin 
sinned  by  the  Speaker: 

Hit,  i:i)jy4  .\\\  ,u-t  r.)::mond  the  Commod- 
liy  rxch.mu'e  .\i\    .l^  .an^'iidod. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  tho  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  tlie  following  title: 

H  R.  14563.  An  .ict  10  .imcnd  the  Railroad 
Retirement  .\cx,  of  1937  .md  the  Railroad  Un- 
cinployinent  In.sur.mce  .\ct  to  [ir.Tvide  for  in- 
cre.ise  in   ber.ctits.  .tnd  !or  utlirr  purpo.sps. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

January  20.  1968. 
Committee  on  Agriculture 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Tlie  iibove-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  I.;iw  601.  79lh  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  .'-howing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  C-month  period  from 
June  30,  1967.  to  December  31.  1967.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 

Name  ot  employee 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Standing  commitlee : 

(.allaRher,  ChriUine  S. 

Clerk 

Jll.513.37 

BlacH   V.illiani  C  

tieneral  counsel  (Be- 
pmninf!  Dec   1). 

1,961.12 

teMa/   1  r.incis  M 

Staff  consultant 
(through  Sept.  30). 

5, 648.  76 

taslev,  L  T 

StaH  consultant 
(beginning  Oct.  1). 

4,717.66 

Murrav  Hyde  H 

Assistant  counsel 

11,513.37 

Mi55lbec>    George  f 

Printing  editor 

6.889.17 

Ptezioso,  Betty  M  

Secretary  ol  general 
counsel 

6,202.79 

Vacin,  Lydia          

Staff  Sisistant 

6.  202.  79 

Hannah.  Marthas      .. 

_  _  .\l 

6,202.79 

Johnson,  Mar;orie  B    . 

Secietary  "o  assistant 
counsel. 

b,  199.  48 

West,  fo*lcf  C 

Assistant  staff  con- 
sultant. 

b,  515.  55 

Investigative  staff: 

Bernhardt.  Catherine 

L 
Paiiey   Wildred  P.   .  . 

Sta't  assistant  

4,097.51 

..-   '!o  

5.515.55 

Holmes,  Mickey  L.     .. 

, . _.ao  

3.709.53 

Otjerniueller.  Geneile  . 

Staff  assistant 

(through  Nov  30). 

3,023.25 

ra'marco.  Dons 

Staff  assistant  (begin- 

549. 04 

Lucile, 

ning  Dec  1). 

Odell,  James  R     

Staff  assistant 

300.  50 

(through  July  31). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures 

{100. 000.  00 

CXIV- 
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Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 528,497  44 

Amount  expended  liom  June  3U  to  Dec  31,1967..      27,tJ04,  53 


Total   amount  expended    Imm    Ian 
Dec,  31,1967 


to 


55,501,97 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec  31    1967  _.      44,493,03 

W      R      POACF, 

Cliatrman. 

J.XNr,\RV    1.5.    1968. 
Ci.lMMirTEE   ON    Api'roit.iattons 
To  the  CiERK  (IF  THE  Hovsk: 

The  above-mentioned  cninmittee  or  .^nb- 
committee,  pursuant  to  .'^ocllon  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  GOl,  79lh  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  .submits  the 
following  report  .showing  the  name,  proles- 
sion.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  cm- 
jiloyed  by  it  during  the  G-month  ponoci  fn.ni 
July  1,  1967.  to  December  31,  1967.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  .\v>- 
))ropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


fJame  ot  employee 


Prfite"-sion 


Total 
gross 
salary 
(luring 
6-inonth 
period 


Kenneth  Sprankle 
Paul  M.  Wilson... 


Clerk  and  staff  direc- 
tor. 
Assistant  clerk  and 

'faff  director. 
Staff  assistant 
---  do., 
do  .       . 

...  do..   

...  do.... 

...  do. 

.-  do. 

...do 

do. 


Jay  B.  Howe. 

Robert  t.  Michaels.. 

Robert  M.  Moyer 

Ross  P.  Pope 

Frank  Sanders 

G.  Homer  Skarin  ... 
Eugene  B.  Wilhelm.. 
Aubrey  A.  Gunnels.. 
Francis  G.  Merrill... 

Samuel  R.  Preston do 

George  E.  Evans do 

EarlC.  Silsby do 

Keith  F  Mainland do 

John  M.  Gartity do 

Gerald  J.  Bova do 

George  A   Urian do 

Robert  C.  Nicholas  III. do 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle  do 

Milton  B   Meredith do 

Thomas  Kingfield do. 

Donald  t   Richbourg do 

Gary  C   Michalak do 

Samuel  W.  Crosby  Special  assistant. 

ta*rence  C   Miller..       .     Editor  . 
Paul  V  Farmer  ...     Assistant  editor 

Howard  E   Knox..  .     Administrative 

assistant 

Austin  G  Smith Clerical  assistant 

fJaomi  A.  Rich.  do 

Francis  W.  Sady .   .     ._     do 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard ...  do 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Rudy  G.  Martin  .   do 

Randolph  Thomas Messenger 


Patrick  M.  Hayes 
Mary  L.  Macomb  ... 

Mary  L  f/loore 

William  J   t^eary  ... 
Mary  H.  Smallwood. 

John  A.  Ringwald do 

Jerome  B.  Walker do 


Clerk-stenographer 

do .    . 

do 

do 

do 


Catherine  M.  Voytko. 
Robert  C.  Gresham.. 

Enid  Morrison 

Peggy  C.  Cooke. 
Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild.. 
Judith  H.  Quattlebaum 

John  A.  Halpern do 

Patricia  Hutchinson do 

David  Kehl._ do 

Thomas  M.  McMurray do 

Neta  C  Messersmith... do 

Richard  J   Murray do 

Ann  t  Obrokta do 

Frankie  C.  Ramage. ..do 

Fred  Werlhmeimer do 

Samuel  A.  Wilson,  Jr do 

John  A.  tindley. ...do 

Lorraine  G.  Inman do 

Winifred  A  Pizzano. ...do 

Walter  N.  Letsin... .do 


do  .        

Clerk  to  minoiity 
Staff  assistant  ,. 
Clerk-stenographer 
...  do  ..       ..       . 
....do. 


5:?.  054,  91 

12,654,91 

12,  530,  37 
12  530.37 
12,  530.  37 
12.530.37 
12.  530.  37 
12,  530.  37 
12,  530.  37 
11.686.25 
li.  b54,  41 
lu.  £54,41 
I'l,  277,78 
10,277,73 
9.829,80 
8.  005.  26 
3.750,00 
6.176  22 
5.  726.  28 
5.  726.  28 
5.  726,  28 
5.726.28 
5,  022.  36 
2.453.14 
12.530.37 
8,910.35 
6. 043.  35 
5.  022.  36 

5.  022.  36 

4.  761.:i7 
4.751.37 
4.330.25 
3.  650.  (.i2 
3.393.73 
3,  650.  02 

5,  022.  36 
1.537.28 
2.  093.  84 
5,  022.  35 
5. 022.  35 
4. 330. 26 
5. 022.  35 
3.385.03 

12.156.81 
6.658.87 
5,  022.  36 
5.  022.  36 
5,  024.  36 
1.335.78 
5.  022.  36 
5.  02 ;.  35 
3. '.65.  41 
4,903.24 
5,022.36 
4.!:91.£6 
5.022.35 
3.274.56 
;.853.  36 
2.110.69 
3,139.49 
1.740.82 
1.5:!. 34 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures  

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported       .  ... 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1967 $401,625.  13 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1967 401,625. 13 


Balance  unexpended. 


Geobge  H.  Mahon. 

Cliairman. 


Janiary   15,   1968. 
Committee  on   Appropriations 
To  the  Cli.rk  ok  the  Hou.st: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bl  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  GOl.  V9th  Congress,  apjiroved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  .'rUbmils  the 
lollowing  report  sliowlng  the  name,  [jrofes- 
sion,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  cm- 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  jjenod  from 
July  1.  1967,  to  December  3],  1967,  inclu.sive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  np- 
ju-iipriated  and  expended  hy  it  : 


Name  ol  employee 


Idnard  1  Hayes 

Robert  G  K.unkel 


Paul  J   Mohr 
Lillian  M,  Mackie. 
Mary  A.  Sauer.     . 


Prolession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 

fs-nionfh 

(leriod 


Director,  surveys  and 

investigations  staff 
Assistant  director, 
surveys  and  investi- 
gations stiff, 
do        . 

Stenographer 

...  do 


510,927.91 

10.621.71 


9,  8?3,  79 
5,377.26 
5,  U74.  38 


Reimbursements  to  Goveinmeni  a  -encies 


rjame  of  employee 


Profession 


do. 


do  .. 
do 


Agriculture  De;"artment 
ot: 

Coffus   R  C investigator. 

Pleffer,  C  S ..do 

Werl-.man    K.  S do 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

Boone   M    V 
Atomic  lnergy  Commis- 
sion: Henry   J    F    Ji.. 
Defense  Department  ot: 

Henderson    F    M 

Federal  Bureau  ot  Inves- 
tigation: 

Anderson   C   R do 

Bennett   C   L do 

Bosko   A    P       do 

Brummitt  D  A do..  . 

Byrnes  R  C do 

Carson   W.  D do 

Currall   W.  G do.  .. 

Flafley  J   M do 

Franklin   R.  M do 

Groover   L   C  .  Jr ...do 

Keblusek,  E  R do 

Lanphear  R   L do 

Law  S   W     do 

McEliece   R   F do 

McGahey   H    B do 

Magee   [    H do 

Michalski  J    t  do 

tilurphv   P  J    Jr do 

Olson   R   E do 

Pennypacker,  t.  W do 

Poptanich   A do 


Shannon   A.J _ 

Sullivan  J.  V .■_. 

Szoka  C   E 

Torrence    R   [ „ 

Walter  IJ    1         ,. 

Welch   W   H    Jr 

West  S   W 

Wood   H    B 

Health  benefits 

Lde  insurance  fund... 

Retirement  fund 
Tiansportation   De.nart- 

n-ent  ol:  Dailey   W   J. 
Genera'  Services 
Administration: 

Curtis   P   M 

Kelly  C   A , 

Health   Education  and 
Welfare  Department 
of :  Murray   W  S. 
Infernal  Revenue  Service: 

Fulton   J,  F ... 

f«avv   Department  of. 

Hufton   G   L 
Veterans'  Administration: 

Austin    W.  C.      . 

Casteel.  R  T. 


do. 

....do... 

....do 

....do.. 

.*..do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


I'lvesfigafor. 


do.. 

do  . 

do. 


do 
.do. 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-nionth 

period 


5991  45 

2.  143   1? 
i,690  45 

7,108.77 

2,  180  78 

4,458,00 


9,  196  00 
(f,  839  20 

7,  139,20 
8.112.80 
8. 839.  20 
4.430.40 
5.781.12 

8.  392.  00 
8.  392.  00 
6.  652.  00 
8,610.40 
8.610.40 
7. 940.  00 
8. 400.  32 
8.  839.  20 
8. 839.  20 
8.408.80 
8,  339.  20 
7. 421.  60 
5. 887.  20 
8. 180. 80 
8,  839,  20 
8, 839.  20 
8.  198.  40 
8.610.40 
8.610.40 
4.  544.  80 
6.021.60 
8, 839.  20 
1,405.84 

703. 87 
13.614.73 
6. 025.  35 


^,418  01 
..466.29 
7.9j3.  45 


3.  796.  80 
7.  322.  50 


7.872.33 

6,162.70 

Travel  expenses K4. 318.08 

Miscellaneous  expenses.     5'39.  35 


da 
do. 


Funds  authorized  or  approprijfed  for  committee 
'     expenditures J750.  000.  03 


2334 


( nx(,Ri:ssiONAi.  record     house 


F(hniar>i  t;,   lUCs 


5'^uu-i'  )l  e«p«nditure5  previously  teoo'ted 
ATiouiT  Pipended  'rom  July  1  to  Dec   31.  196' 


JO 
466.671.  17 


Total  jmounr  extier-ije^  trrjm  July  I  to  Dec. 
j:    .967  466.671.  17 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec   31    1%7. 


283,  328.  83 


Geokge  Mahon, 

Chairman. 

J^.vi  ^RY    10.   1968. 

Ti>  the  Clerk  or  the  HofSE: 

The  .ib.ive-rnentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bl  of 
'fip  Legislative  Reori^anlzatlon  Act  of  1946, 
PMbl:-  I  <iw  601,  79tli  Congress,  approved 
Au.;u^'  .'  1946  as  .imended.  submits  the 
:.■;.  iwir.^  repi  rt  -ihowlng  the  name,  profes- 
si  11  uKl  •<'t<t:  salary  of  each  person  em- 
pl  ■.  ed  by  ;t  tliirltiii;  the  6-month  period  from 
July  ;  1967.  to  December  31.  1967.  Incliislve 
'I'ne'her  with  *otal  funds  nuthurlzed  or  .ip- 
pri'prlated    .rid  expended  by  it 


Total 

liross 

••iiie  .11  efncit.y^e 

Protejswn 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

John  R   Blandtord 

$13,297.17 

Philip  W.  Kelleier 

Counsel 

n. 047  86 

Wink  M    il.it. -line"* 

do 

13.047  86 

tan  J    Mof^jji 

Professional  slatt 
member 

12,423.25 

Aiiliann  H   Cook 

Counsel 

12.423.25 

Kjipn  Marshall 

.     Professional  staff 
memoer 

10. 520.  73 

John  J    Ford 

do 

10,  520.  73 

.eorje  Norns. .      . 

Counsel 

9.715  41 

netJ  L    itOCKSllll    . 

£>ecutive  secrttary.   . 

7.  724.  70 

Sefiece  Raiinowshi   , . 

Secretary 

6.  774.  03 

1.   Louise  Hlis 

.        do. 

6.  774  03 

tjna  \    Johnson 

.        do. 

5.774  03 

Dorotny  R   Sritton. .    .. 

.       do 

6.774  03 

Dons  L   icott   

.        do 

6. 109.  80 

Innis  i    McDonaW,. .  . 

do 

4,  839.  66 

Alma  B  Moore - 

do 

4,259.  IS 

Ann  R.  Willett 

do 

3. 994  02 

Brenda  J   br.?ves. 

do 

3  323.  22 

James  A   Deahins 

Clerical  stiff  asjistant 

5.  1d3  4i) 

l5sian  Hardy 

Messenger  (from  Nov 
6   1967) 

987  70 

Leslie  M   Berman 

Clerical  staff  assistant 
(to  riov   30.  1967). 

3.  206.  40 

jtephen  A  Hamilton 

Messenger  (to  Aug. 
31,  1967). 

86&50 

Sypco" 


'ee  'or  Special  Investigations  (pursuant  to  H.  Pes. 
124,  125.  and  842,  90th  Coof.) 


John  r  Reddan Counsel  

Gallon  Woods     Investigator     

■'ichard  Ransom Piolessional  stall 

memper. 

■'hyilis  Seymour Secretary 

«iiliam  B  ifiort Clerical  staff  assistant. 

«ose  C   Beck  .     Secretary  (Irom  Nov. 

15.  1967). 
Adeline  Tolerton  .     Clerk 

ianlord  T  Saunders...     Security  officer 

Joan  f    Hibb    . . .  .     Secretary  (to  Nov.  14. 

1%?) 
jLi^arna  H  Davis  ,    Clerical  staff  assistant 

(to  Aug.  31,  1%7) 
"'.■^w  L    Hill  Clerical  staff  assistant 

(Irom  Oct.  1  to  Nov 

30.  1967). 


S13.(M7.88 
10, 520. 73 
9. 149. 13 

6,  774. 02 
5, 594. 57 
1,249.25 

4.149.22 
4.604.75 
2.610.77 

801  64 

801  64 


Funds  authorued  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
eipenditures  H.  Res.  125  and  842  .  WOO.OOaOO 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
An.ount  expended  Irom  Jjly  1  to  Dec.  31.  1967 

Total   amount  expended    Irom    Jan.   1    to 
Dec  31.  1967  132.236.33 


3a  ance  unexpended  as  of  Jan   I    1968 


167.763.67 


L     Mt-stjEi.   Rivers, 

Ciairr'iai 

J\Ni  ^KY    ;5,    19fJ8 
CoMMITTtE      >M    B.^.VK.iNO    \Na    Ct^RUWCY 

T  )  the  CLtRK      F  THE  Hoist; 

The   above-mentioned   committee     t    sub- 

cunimittee.    pursuant    to    section    134ibi     ■d 


the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  f  ;  i46 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  upprt  .fd 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tlie  imnie.  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  (lerlnd  fr^.m 
July  1.  1967,  to  December  31,  1967  m,  lasive, 
together  with  total  funds  auth  r:zt<l  r  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  ei'p'oyee 


Profession 


Total 

eross 
salary 
during 
6-nionth 
period 


Standing  committee  staff 

Paul  Nelson                 .     Clerk  and  staff  direc-  $13,256.57 

tor 

Orman  S  fink                  Minonfy  professional  13,256.57 

staff  member. 

Norman  Leonard             Counsel..  U. 636.87 

Holmes 

Charles  e  Holslein          Professional  ilafl  12.505  52 

member 

Alvin  lee  Morse               Counsel  11.698.64 

Curtis  A   Prms                 Chiet  inveslijalor  11.408.40 

Benet  David  Cellman        Invesfigativecounsel  10,811.59 

Jane  M.  Deem            . .     Administrative  assist-  7.  421.  08 

ani 

Mary  W  Layton     ...    Secretary  to  minority  .  7.160.98 

Donald  G  Vaughn       .     Assistant  clerk 6.262.60 

Total 105,418.82 

Investigating  staff  (pur- 
suant to  H  Res  379, 
90th  Cong  ) 

Nacy  J   Altman                 Research  assislant  434.25 

Jeanne  M  Abrams           Secretary  2, 687. 66 

Linda  I   Barnes                       do  1.904  43 

Deane  C  Carson               (conomisl  7. 926. 50 

Timothy  A  Colcorrt          Professional  start  11.355.21 

member 

fiichard  K  Cook                Minority  staff  mvesti-  11,258.77 

gator. 

Catherine  Correa              Secretary  7. 870  40 

DavK)  L  Copeland           Research  assistant  984. 30 

Jane  N   D'Arista                      do  S.  476  04 

Dolores  Dougherty            Assistant  clerk  5. 667. 02 

Daniel  J   Edwards            Chief  economist  9. 332. 25 

James  T   Lntrekm            Assistant  clerk  4.816.42 

Ernest  lltlinger                Assistant  counsel  9,462  50 

William  0  Ford                Research  assistant  7%  13 

Don  L   Mall  .                             do  752.  70 

Helen  C  Hit2                    Assistant  clerk  6.169.60 

Joseph  J   Jasinski             Professional  staff  9, 462.  50 

member. 

Janice  I   Johnson             Secretary  840. 00 

Bruce  t    Mason                 Assistant  clerk  \  284  80 

MikJred  Mitchell                      do  6.262.51 

Virdell  f   Munsey.  Jr  ,     Professional  staff  10,738.09 

member. 

Margaret  I   Rayhawk  .     Research  secretary     .  5. 146.  83 

Harold  K  Ressler        .     Research  assistant  868.50 

James  E   Rowen                      do  434.25 

Alicia  F  Shoemaker    .     Minority  staff  secre-  6.  889. 17 

tary 

l^therine  L  Watson  .       Secretary  2.  235.  32 

Total.. 128.067.30 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  commidee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  379)  $250,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported     .    .      95. 839. 14 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1967        137.885.96 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  to 
Dec  31,  1967.  .     233.725.10 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31.  1%7 


15.274  90 


Wright   Patman, 

C'''airT-i(jrj, 


J  A  .MARY 


!'J68 


SUBCOMMITTtE  N      H'.rsl.VG       BA.SK.I.M;     AND 

Ct-'KRENCV     L'll.M.MlrTH: 

To  the  L':.t.RK  or  the  H'-ivse 

The  above-mentioiu'd  comnuttep  .t  .^vib- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134ib)  .if 
the  Legislative  Reorgani/atiun  .\ct  ot  iy46. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  C'jngress.  approved 
.\ugust  1!.  1946,  as  amended,  .submits  the 
I  iliowing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion. ,ind  t.jtal  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  fr(jm 
July  1.  1967,  to  December  i\.  1967.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
preiprlated  .md  expended  by  It: 


Total 

gross 
Name  of  employee  Profession  '.jlary 

during 

6- month 

period 

Subcommittee  staff  (pur- 
suant to  H  Res  378. 
9i5th  Cong  ) 

Allison  Anita  F  Secretary $4, 604  7? 

Burrows   Kenneth  W    .  Deputy  staff  director..  12,909  76 

Eley   Patricia  A  Assistant  clerk 3. 066.  IS 

Click   David  Legal  counsel 10.975  93 

Ireland  Casey             .  Minority  staff  mem-  12.580  25 
ber 

Kling.  Barbara  C Minority  staff  secre-  3.890. 'i7 

tary 

Leary,  Margaret  J Secretary 6.262.61 

Mctwan  John  J ,  Ji  ..  Staff  director    13.211.  fJS 

McMurray  Gerald  R    .  Research  assistant 5.357  51 

Shattuck   Howard  F     .  Intern 1.333.80 

Stamper,  Ellen  M.       .  Secretary 3.060.51 

Young  Dons  M  Assistant  clerk 5.199.48 

Total 82.453.40 

Funds  aufhoriied  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures  (H   Res  378) ..$200,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 78,812.68 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1967.   .      85.113.77 

Total   amount   expended   Irom   Jan.   3  to 
Dec.  31,  1967... 163.926.45 

Balance  unexpended     36,073.55 

Wright  Patman, 

C'lairr'iar! 

j.animry   i,t    1968 
Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of  Com-mbia 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hiu-se: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  .sub- 
committee, ptirsuant  to  section  134(bl  d 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  \cx.  of  194n 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
.•\ugust  2.  1946.  :is  .imended.  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, ir.d  total  sal.iry  <  f  each  person  em- 
ploved  bv  '.t  during  the  6-month  period  tri  m 
July  1.  1967.  to  Januarv  1.  1968.  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  .luthonzed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended   by  it; 


Name  of  employee 


Prolession 


Total 

gross 
salary 

during 

b-nionth 

period 


HaydenS.  Garber 

Clayton  D.  Casque 

Donald  J.  Tubridy 

Leonard  0.  Hilder 

James  T  Clark 

Othello  Steinkuller 

Ellen  M  Coxeter.. 

Peggy  L   Thornton 

Sara  Anna  Watson 

Leslie  S  Ariail 

Special  investigation  em- 
ployees 

Jennie  H  Cavanaugh  . 

Victor  Christgau     

Frances  k   Crowson 

Louis  Dujas 

Belty  C    Alexander 

Patricia  Ann  Morrison. 

Constance  K   Player. .. 

Kay  Martin 


Counsel $11,221  89 

SlaHdirector 8.910.35 

Minority  clerk 8. 123.  60 

Investigator 8.005.25 

Clerk 12,505.53 


Secretary. 

...do 

....do 

Assistant  counsel 

Stenographer. 


Secretary  _ 

Investigator 

Secretary 

I  uestigator 

Secretary 

Clerk-tvpisl 

Secretary     

Clerk-typist 


6,123.10 
6,091  98 
5. 199.  48 
5.  430  03 

3.85  .  74 


3.864.68 

5,815.  G2 

4.175.05 

6,655.  1j 

872.19 

954.  99 

818.56 

997.72 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditure? $50,000.00 

Amount  01  exiendilures  previously  reported 8.799.05 

Amount  expended  from  July  1.  1967,  to  Jan.  1,  1968      24,334.  10 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan    I,  1367, 
to  Jan   1    ;958  ..    33.133.20 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Jan   1    1368. 


!6.S66  M 


John  L.  McMilla.n, 

Oiauman. 

January    15,   1968. 

Co.m.mittee    on    Education    a.nd    Labor — 
Standing  Committee 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The   above-mentioned    committee   or   sub- 
committee,   pursu.mt    to    section    134ibi     of 


Fihrnari/  f!,   IIXIS 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


•lie  "Leirislative  R.eorganiz.tlion  Act  of  1946," 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.\ngust  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
:  illowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
-iiiii,  and  ti)tal  salary  uf  each  jjerson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  tl.e  6-inonth  period  from 
July  I.  1967,  to  December  :i  1 .  1967.  inclusive, 
I  igcther  with  t'>tal  lunds  ^lUlhorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


liame  of  employee 

Robert  I    McCoirf 
Hartvuell  Duvall  Reed,  li 
William  f   Ciul 
t '"  ;imin  I    IVpvp^. 

I  luise  VaiienneUaipan'i 
Vjrini  R   Wyinan 
'■u'.lin  P    Sullivan 
1  luiie  M   Aii,Jhl 

1  aiiiel  H    Pullitt    .. 


Viii'ini; 
r.'iffiael  J    Bernsteif 


Charles  A   K.Hlclitte 


Pnolession 


Chief  cierl^  and  spninr 
specialist  (from  July 
1  tu  Uer    31    1967) 

General  counsel  (Irom 
July  1  '0  liec  31 
1967) 

Associate  geneial  coun- 
sel (Irom  July  1  lu 
Dec  31    1967) 

I'litor  ot  committee 
publications  (troni 
July  1  to  Dec  i\ 
1967) 

Research  director  (from 
July  !  to  Dec  31, 
1967) 

;.,)ecial  assistant  lo 
chairman  (Irom  July 
1  to  Dec    31,   1967) 

legislative  specialist 
(Irom  Oct  1  to  Dec 
31,  1967) 

Administrative  assist- 
ant to  duet  clerk 
(from  July  1  to  Dec 
*1,  1967) 

Special  counsel  (from 
July  1  to  Se|it,  30. 
1967) 

Vinofitv  counsel  for 
education  and  labor 
(Irom  July  1  to  Dec, 
31.  1967) 

','inority  counsel  lor 
education  (Irom  July 
1  to  Dec    Jl.   1%7). 


Total 

titOSS 

salary 

during 

b-month 

period 

513  ri6  ?/ 


M6  V 


n.?j6  ?7 


n.236  21 


6.767.  12 


3,345,67 


(-  744  60 


3,  Oi«,  66 


13,, "35,  27 


11,8j3,6? 


F.nds  authorized  oi  aripiopiiated  lor  committee 

eipenditures  (') 

Amount  of  expenditures  preoouslv  ie[)orted  SiOO.  37?  35 

/'mount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec   31,1967  109,655,16 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jjn    3  lo  Dec 

31,  Nb7  210,  t27.  51 

Balance  unexpended  i\  of  Dec   31    1967  (i) 

'  Contingent  lu/id. 

C  ARI      D      PtRKINS. 

Cliairman. 

January    15,    1968. 

Committee    on    Education    and    Labor — 
Full  Committee  Investigating  Staff 
T.)  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

I'he  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
'  -mmitlee,  pursuant  to  section  134(bl  ol 
•he  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  law  601.  79th  Concress.  approved 
.-\ugust  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
loUowing  rei)ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
.'in.  .aid  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
pi  'ved  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31.  1967,  inclusive, 
•  gether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
[>.'i'priated  and  expended  by  it  : 


name  o'  (inpoyLe 


.p'lpya  P  Alexander 
■  Tin  lie  V    Anderson 
jidie  A    Ba  dwin 

jiiald  f   Berens 


Total 
fiross 
Piote:sion  salary 

during 
6-month 
period 

Secretary  (from  July  1       ;3  579  53 
to  Dec.  31.  1967) 

Secretary  (from  Dec 
15  to  31.  1967). 

I'-Bislative  assistant 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31.  1967), 

Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  July  1  lo 
Dec.  3!.  1%7). 


325. 18 
4.690.72 


fsame  of  emiiloyee 

Ailham  H  Cable    . 

thzabeth  A   Coinetl 

James  1   Gallagher 

1 ydie  Gaskins 
Richard  G  Lim 

Shirley  R   Mills 
Chrislophei  Muiphy  .  . 

Mary  L   Shuler 
Austin  P  Sullivan.  Jr 

Jeanne  1   Thomson   . 

Lelia  W   Troup 

John  1    Warren 

f   Pamela  Williams 

June  V.iii  Leuven 


r»"inoritv: 
Louise  W   finke 


Crawford  C.  Heerlein. 
Puth  G   Mack  net 


Piotp'.oon 


Assistant  cleik  (irom 

July  1  to  Dec  3! 

1967) 
Administrative  a  ,sist- 

ant  (Irom  July  1    lu 

Dec,  31    1967) 
Researcher  (irom 

Sept,  I  to  Dec    1! 

1967) 
Secretary  (iroin  lulv  1 

to  Dec  Jl    la67) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Nov   1  to  Dec   31 

1967) 
Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec   31    1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept   1'), 

1%7) 
Secretary  (tiom  July  1 

to  Dec.  31  1967) 
Investigator  (Irom 
July  1  to  Sept  3(1, 

1%7). 
Legislative  assistant 

(Irom  July  1  to  Dec 

31,  1967) 
Administrative  assist- 
ant (Irom  July  1  to 

Dec.  31.  1967) 
Office  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec   3:. 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept.  311, 

1967). 
Assistant  cieil-  (liom 

July  1  to  A u?   3i 

1967). 

Vinonly  secretaiy 

(Irom  Dec   1  to  31. 

1967). 
Minority  clerl-  (from 

Dec.  1  to  31,  1967) 
fviinority  secretary 

(Irom  Dec   1  to  31. 

1967). 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
b- month 
(I'^riod 


52.2?6  07 
i  9:,J  1)4 

3  446  77 

4  411    92 
733,04 

5,167.73 
751  25 

4,  ^28  49 
2.  5uu.  68 

L.431    M 

4.383.75 

2.034.00 

1.052.22 

601.00 

811.02 

1 .  505.  53 
811.02 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures 5192,030.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1967 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jsn    3  to  Di?c 
31,  1967. 


74.839  42 
69.619.32 


44.458.74 
47. '41   26 


Bilaiice  uiiexpeiidea  as  oi  Dec   3!    iS67 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman. 

Ja.nuary    15.    1968. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education.  No,   ], 

Representative  Edith  Cxreen.  Chair.ma.n 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ita)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1967,  to  December  31,  1967,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


lame  o!  employee 


Beverly  J.  Blair  . 
Richard  H.  Marin. 
Ti'ariha  L  Sanborn 


Prolession 


6.172.23      Dennis  Stephens  .. 


Clerk  (Irom  July  1  to 

Aug.  31.  1967) 
Counsel  (from  July  1  lo 

Dec.  31.  1967). 
Research  assistant  and 

secretary  (trom 

July  1  to  Nov.  17, 

1967). 
Research  assistant 

(Irom  rvov.  5  to  Dec. 

31,1967). 


51,259.88 

9.462,  5  J 
4,  7j5,  82 


2  429  66 


flame  ol  employee  Profession 


Minoiity 
Crawford  C   Heerlem         Minority  clerk  (Irom 

Oct    1  to  f-lov   30 

1967). 
Warren  P.  Rockefeller       lesearch  specialist 

(trom  Aug,  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1967) 


2335 


Total 

gross 

salary 

durinf 

6-monlh 

period 


$3.  CI  1   116 
5,568  1) 


funds  ,ruthoii/eil  or  appropriated  toi  co'iinultee  ex- 
liendiliiies  .   $^2,  000.  00 

Ainouiil  ot  expeiiriiluifs  (leviously  ipported  .     22,946.28 

Amount  expended  trom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1967.  .         ?b.  515  90 

Total  amount  expended  liom  Jan.  3  lo  Dec.  31 

1967  .     49.462.24 

Balance  u'lrxpciidpd  as  ol  Dec  3!    1967  .',':,'7  76 

Carl  D    Perkins. 

Chairman. 

January    ],')     1968 

.■-;i'tCIAL    .^UBCOMMITrEE    ON    LaUOR.    No     2.    \iVJ- - 

resentative  Fp.a.nk  Thomp.son.  Jr.  Chaih- 

MAN 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Housi. : 

The  above-mentioned  con.mittee  or  .sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganiz^ition  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31,  1967,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  n])- 
propriated  and  expended  by  it : 


r>Jame  of  employee 

Dome  Bosley 

Paula  UpRo'3 

Carl  riliott 

Loren  f    Ghiglionp 

Bianca  luvine. 

Patricia  I'-f^ashrnan 

Steuhen  Oxman 

Daniel!  H    Pollitl 

Peter  /.    T'edic'« 

Jeunesse  M   Zeifman 

Minorit,'- 
Dixie  Bargpr 

[J,',aij  J    Erzytf,a 

Charles  C   Thar." 


Prr^fe^sion 


Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug   17, 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1967). 
Consulting  counsel 

(from  Dec.  1  to  Dec. 

31.  1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Oct  1  to  Dec   15, 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (trom 

liily  1  to  July  31. 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Oct   1.  to  Dec,  1',, 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept   30, 

1967) 
'  pecial  counsel  (from 

Oct   1  to  Dec   \'j. 

1967) 
Counsel  (from  JuU  1 

to  Dec   .il,  1967) 
Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec   y.    1967) 

Miiicirit/  ifsearch  a'.- 
sistant  (trom  July  1 
to  July  31.  1967). 

Research  assistant  on 
Poverty  (from  July  1 
to  July  31.  1967). 

Assistant  clerk  (from 
JuU  1  lo  Aug    16. 
1967). 


Total 
f  ross 
s.'ilaiy 
during 
C-monlh 
period 

5000  72 

8"2,  59 

105  24 

833  7j 

498  86 

251   78 

447  .'1 

2,500,55 

F, 716  44 
3.  457.  34 

666  83 

350.  74 

332.  95 


Funds  authorized  or  aiiiiropiiatea  for  committee  ex- 
penditures     $52,000,00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  .     28.320  95 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1967.   ..     20,063.44 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan    3  to  Dec 
31,  1967.    ...  .     48.384.39 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec   31, '.967      .       3,  615,  61 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman. 


2336 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOl'SE 


February  n,   19 OS 


jANffRY 


:968 


SrLECT    SfBrriMMITTEi;       UN     L.ABnR.     NO       i      RcP- 
HESENTATIVE  St  MEH  J     Hi'LUND     CK^IRMAN 

Til  the  Ci  tmn  ')F  THi  Hoi'sE 

I'he   iibine-tneritliined     'ummi'te^     .r    lub- 

■iimnilttee  pursu.mt  :•>  sectmn  I34ibi  of 
•he  Legislative  Refirganl/^itUm  Art  if  1946. 
f'ubllc  Law  801.  79th  Congress  .ipproved 
Aui<ust  2  1946  I  iimentled  submits  the 
t'llnwini?   report   showing   the   name    profes- 

.mn.  and  tutal  salary  of  each  persfin  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-mcinth  perlixl  from 
July  :  1967,  to  December  il  1967.  inclu.sue. 
'ogether  with  total  fiintls  iUthorlze<l  nr  ap- 
propriated .md  expel. dt'd  by  it. 


Name    i  -■mc.ofee 


Pfole5!ion 


iames  i    'au.so.i 
Mar''»n  .'.    'Ser, 
Nancy  J.  Tiftec  


Minont» 


Louise  W    F  -.« 

Will  Hen<;er-<o^ 

lotyn  H    Herman 
Anita  ••r9'»8 


Ruth  :   Mjc«n.et 


AMistanfder*  (from 

July  1  loSepL  IQ 

1967) 
Assi'itanl  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec  31. 

1967) 
Director  (from  luly  1 

to  Dec.  31.  1967) 
Clerk  (trom  luly  1  to 

Dec   31.  1967) 
Assistant  clerti  (Irom 

luly  1  to  Dec.  31. 

1967) 

Minority  tesearcti 
)s.sislanl  (Itom  Aug 
1  to  31,  1967) 

Minority  secretary 
(trom  luly  1  to  Sept 

30,  1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

luly  1  to  Aug   31. 

1967) 
Researcher  (trom  luly 

1  loAut.  19.  1967). 
Minority  secretary 

(trom  July  1  to  Aug. 

31.  1967) 
Minority  secretary 

(Irom  July  1  to 
Sept.  30.  1967) 


Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-montli 

i  enod 


;;-i.  17 

3.  486.  92 

10.291.88 

3,  7?6  88 
1.838.67 

666.83 

2.^41.  08 

1,072.92 

785.  34 
1,001.92 

2. 328.  30 


Funds   3utnon2ed  or  appropriated  for  committee 
eipenditures  K2.OO0.00 

Amount  j(  -ite"'   lures  .  reviously  reported 22.470.93 

Amount  -ipended  iiom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1967 28.481.  41 

Tot**i  amouft  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec. 
31.  196?  .     50.952.  J4 

Balance  un»u»n,,e.)  .,,  ni  Dec    '1    !%7  1(47.66 

C  \RL     I)      PfRKINS 

(•'^air-rriari. 


.  r \ K  Y     .3 


Jt;8 


CifNERAL   .-^fBl     iMMITT(t-.iS    I.Ml.R     N    ■     4      !lEP- 
RESINTArlVE    JoHN     H      U !  NT      ('HMKMf.N 

To  the  Clerk    if  the  Hmi-'F: 

The  abo-.e-mentlwiied  ;r'.:r.:'tee  r  .ub- 
ojmmittee  pur^suaiit;  •■'  >••  ::  ::  :  H '  f' <  of 
'he  Legibltiti'.e  Re< irgn:. ,.-..■ .  :.  \'  :  :  1946. 
Public  Ixiw  601.  79t^l  i'  -..^t'---  .ppri  •.  cd 
.August  J,  ;.i4d.  ,ia  aliiei.dfd.  iuouiits  the 
:  i;;  ■■x::.^  fp  rt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
^.Mn  .md  •..t.il  salary  of  each  person  em- 
tjioyed  by  :t  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Julv  1.  '.9ti7  to  December  31.  1967.  Inclosr.e. 
'ngether  with  -ctal  funds  .authorized  '  ir  ap- 
propriated .uid  exjiended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Piolessnn 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6- month 

pernd 


Jay  Derricksoti Auntant  clerli  (from  1173.72 

Nov   1  to  Dec  31. 

1967) 
Aunenne  ^ leids  Clerk  (trom  July  1  to  5, 168.  85 

Dec  31,  1967) 
Richard  ;    -unijer  Assistant  clerk  (from  761   27 

July  1  to  Sept.  16. 

1967) 
Sally  :>imofl Ass.stant  clerk  (trom  ^UO.  aO 

Sept.  1  '0  30,  ;967). 


Profession 


Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-monttt 

per  ir  d 


Consuek)  I.  Stanay. 


r^nbert  t    vsgley 

Minority 
Diiie  83rger. . 


Assistant  clerli  (trtim 

July  1  to  Aug  31. 
1967) 
Director  (Irom  July  1 
to  Dec    31    1%7). 


Minority  research 
assistant  (trom 
Oct  1  to  Dec  31, 
1967) 

Crawford  C  Heerlein  Minority  clerk  (Irom 
July  1  to  Sept  30 
1967) 

Dorothy  I.  Livingston        Minority  secretary 

(from  Oct  1  to  Nov 
30,  1967) 

Charles  C   Tharp       . .     Assistant  clerk  (Irom 
Aug.  I  to  31.  1967). 


!601.00 

10, 302.  08 
2.090.51 

4,  1%,  'A 
994  09 
101.33 


Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  tor  committee  ei- 
penditures  S52.000. 00 


Amount  of  eipendifures  previously  reported 
Amount  eipended  from  July  1  la  Dec  31,  1967 


20. 183  92 
25.215.56 


Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Ian    3  to  Dec. 

31.  1967.  45.399  li 


Balance  uneipended  as  of  Dec  31.  1967 


6.600.52 


Carl  n    Pkrkins 

Chaf^ian 

,'<■,!  *KY  1 J.  1968 

GcinBtt  SBMOHMRnE  '^  ?:Dt'CATInN  No  r:. 
REFUBHtmtTS  Roma N  <.'  l'i(.i.Nh,Ki.  chair- 
man 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  Hottsi: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  r  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  l.Hibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  uf  1946, 
Public  UiW  601.  79th  Congress,  .ipproved 
August  _'  !j46  .IS  ;imended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  n.ime  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1967  to  December  ;tl.  1967.  inclusive, 
together  with  totiil  funds  .lUthortzed  or  ap- 
priiprnted  .uid  txTiei.ded  by  11: 


Name  of  employee 


Piolession 


Charles  Eschen. 


Thomas  J  Gerber 
Catherine  S  lightner 

Mattie  L,  Maynard. 
Neil  J   McMullen 


Rita  A   Montrose 
Michael  A  Murray 
Margaret  B.  Sugg 


Minority 
Dmie  Barger     . 


Edward  J.  Brzytwa. 
Louise  W  Finke. . 
Sue  Ann  Grimes. 
Will  Henderson 


Stat)  assntant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec   16, 

1967) 
Assistant  (Irom  luly  I 

to  Dec.  31.  1967). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug  31, 

!%7). 
Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec  31.  1967). 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Sept  1  to  Oct  31, 

1967) 
Cleiktypist  (from 

Julv  1  to  Sept.  15, 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Nov  20  to  Dec.  31. 

1967) 
Stall  director  (from 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1967) 

Minority  research 

assistant  (Irom 

Sept.  1-30,  1967). 
Research  assistant  on 

poverty  (from  Sept. 

1  to  Dec  15.  1967). 
Minority  secretary 

(from  Oct  1  to  Nov. 

30,  1967) 
Clerical  assistant 

(Irom  Dec.  1-31, 

1967) 
Assistant  clerk  (from 

Sept  I  to  Dec  31. 

1%7). 
Minority  secretary 

(trom  Sept.  1  to 

Dec.  31.  1967). 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Mi-ority— Continued 
Ruth  G   Mack  net 


Warren  P  RKkeleller. 


Minority  secretary 

(trom  Oct.  1  to  Nov. 

30.  1%7) 
Research  specialist 

(from  July  1-31, 

1%7). 


Jl,622  v5 


1.000.22 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee  ex- 
penditures   $52. 000, 00 

Amount  nf  eipenditures  previously  reported ..    16.247. 10 

Airount  eipended  iiom  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1967       .     34,984.87 

Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  Dec. 
31.  1967 51.231.97 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec  21.  '9€7 


768. 03 


Carl   D    I'irki.ns. 

C.'uiirrruiti 


JiNfARY     15. 


196  a 


SHI  or  -  t!(C'  MMITTFE  ON  EDf  CATION  N>  '  ' 
RKrRESENTM:\E         DoMINK   K         \'  D\.MTK:.S 

t'lIMHM  \.V 

To  tlie  Cl  KRK  1  'F  THE  HofSF 

The  .ibove-rncntiiined  lomnilttee  ir  .'~ul:- 
('inimittee,  pur.suatit  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganii-atlon  .\ct  of  1946, 
Public  Uiw  tiui,  79th  Congress,  approvtd 
.\ugtist  J  1946  ;is  amended,  submits  the 
IiUuwing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion .ind  tot.il  salary  of  each  person  cm- 
[ilMved  Ijy  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Ju:v  1,  1967  to  December  31.  1967.  inclusivp 
•  ktether  with  •  ital  funds  ,  uthonzed  i  r  ,ip- 
priipri  iti  (!  .inu  expended  by  !l 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Tout 
gross 

salary 

during 

6- month 

period 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
I  enod 


57. 162.  05 

2.551  36 
681.86 

4.148.28 
1.628.  78* 

852.  32 

387.  47 

6. 395.  49 

666,83 

1,227.59 
1,622.05 
392. 15 
2,218.26 
2.123.85 


Helen  Kayden. 

Daniel  H   Krivit 

Minority 
Edward  J   Brzytwa 

John  Buckley       . 

Dorothy  I   Livingston 

Lillie  P  Murdock. 


Secretary  (tioT  July  1 
to  Dec  31,  1%7) 

Counsel  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1967), 

Research  assistant  on 
poverty  (trom  Aug. 
1  to  Aug  31    i%7) 

Chief  minority  iryes- 
tigator  ('rom  July  1 
to  Dec  31.  1967) 

Minority  secretary 
(trom  Sept   1  to 
Sept  30,  1%7,  and 
from  Dec  !  fo  Dec. 
31,  I%7) 

Vmoritv  secretary 
(irOm  Sept  1  t ) 
SepL  3Q.  1967) 


J4,  M7.  M 
7,214.52 

350.74 

10.074.73 

731  86 

316.  t^ 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expinditurfs Si2. 000  f  , 


Amount  ol  e«penditures  previously  repoded. . . 
Amount  eipended  :rom  July  1  to  Dec.  31.  1967 


11.178.11 
22.885.91 


Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Jan.  3  to  Dec. 
31    1967..  -.    34.064.02 


Ealance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec.  31.  1967 


17.935.53 


C.\RL     D      PfRKlNS. 

C-'iairrnan. 
J.\.srARY    15.    1968 
C1.1MMITTEE  ON  Foreign  .-vFrAiRs 

To  the  Cl.ERK  (.'F  THE  HOfSE: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sul';- 
committee.  pursuant  to  section  134ibi  (i 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  .^ct  of  1946 
Public  L.'iW  GDI,  79th  Congress,  appro-,  od 
August  :.'.  1946  :i.s  amended,  submits  thi' 
following  report  shuwmg  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  ritinng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1967  to  December  31.  1967.  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  .oithorized  i-r  .qj- 
pr'iprriled  ,ind  expended  by  it: 


February  6,  1968 
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1 

Total 

Rross 

'(.ime  ol  employee 

Pro'ession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

,  1  Crj*lord 

Stall  adir 

inistrator 

;i3,  236.  27 

■  n  J    Bulloci' 

Senior  staff  consultant 

13.236.27 

•i:-.eil  C   f    Westphal 

Matt  consultant 

13.236.27 

1   .HiMin  J   Sctiupp 

tio 

13.784.17 

•  itierl  f   Brandt 

-     do.^. 

12.654.91 

foiry  C  Cromer. 

-     do.I 

12.536.63 

f  iilip  B   Billmgs 

do  J 

do  . 

9  829  78 

■.  aiiaii  A   C;.-,riiecki 

13.  505.  b3 

.'elvin  0    Benson 

flo 

10,750.36 

'  .i-rptt  1    Bierman 

llO 

8.369.31 

<•:■  1    bralv    II 

Stall  consultant 

466.  77 

1%7) 

.,tie  Nigh 

Senior  staff  assistant 

9.  594.  96 

-plen  C   Mattas 

Staff  assistant    ., 

8.576,06 

•  elen  1.    Hastiapen 

do 

7.916,48 

;  ijise  O'Brien 

do 

7.  724.  70 

'.'  iry  M   iaios 

do    

5.271.93 

■  ans  B   McCracken 

do  . 
do  . 

6  441   93 

■  in  1    Smith 

4.  728,  74 

'.'  iiv  Burn', 

Statt  assistant  (eftec- 
t've  Julv  P    1%V) 

6.628,57 

■  jbert  J.  Bawen  . 

Clerical  assistant 

1 

b.  120.46 

1  iinds  auttiorizert  or  >ip|i 

opriited  ff!i   comniitlee 

expenrlitures 

Jl?"!.  000  OU 

■  mount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported  38.  793.  41 

■TiounI  enpended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,1967  53.559.89 

Total    amount    e>|iended    'inni    J..n     i    !n 
Liec   31.  1%7  91.353.30 

Balance  unpKpended  a  .  ot  Dec  3!    1967  f  3,  646. 70 

Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

Chairman. 

January   18.   1968. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
'■  .1  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 
The  above-mentioned   committee  or  sub- 
mmitt<?e.    pursuant    to    section    134lb)     of 
■le   Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946. 
I'ublic    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 
Xugust    2.    1946,    lis    amended,    submits    the 
41owing  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
.on.   and   totiil   saliiry   of   each   person   em- 
loyed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
,'uly  1.  1967.  to  December  31.  1967.  inclusive, 
•  'cether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


';ienses,  July  i  to  Dec.  ^1.  1967 

toll  committee 

Si^pcial  Studies.  Suticommittee 

■■'ililary  Operations  Subcommittee 

-Overnmenl  Sctuities  Subcommittee 
tergovernmenlal  Relations  Subcommittee 

■  <ecutne   3nd    Legislatue   Reorganization   Sub- 
committee 

■  alural  Resources  and  PoAei  Subcommittee 
roreipn  Operations  and  Goyernment  Information 

-ubcommittee 
1  e^ial  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 
Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcommittee 

■  ecial  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Property 
»C(3l  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  pt  Priyacy.. 


Jl.:32.71 
40.346.31 
46.  200.  76 

28.  840.  45 
39.561.64 

29.  574.  34 
41.769.54 

57.176.65 
50,256.  13 
24.768.81 
20.011.25 
3.794.30 


Total J. .  383,532.89 


Name  o'  employee 


ProlessioM 


ilaries.  full  committee, 
luly  1    !d  Dec  31 
1967 
Lnristine  kav  Davis 
I  imes  A    Lanigan  ,     . 
"•'lies  Q   Romney 

■  iile  I   Viade 

.'lores  L    Fel'Ootto 
■'nn  [    McLactilan 
''itricia  IVi    Watieux 

lailolte  C   Bickett     . 
■'ibel  C    Baker 

Pndip  Caiison 
•■.dliam  H    Copenhaver 
■  leiises.  lull  committee 
liavel.  publicatio  IS, 
leieplione,  stationery 
'.upplies.  etc. 


Staff  director 
General  counsel. 
Associate  geneial 

counsel. 
Staff  member  (Irom 

July  1  to  Oct  31). 
Staff  member. 

do  .    . 
Staff  member  (trom 

July  1  fo  31). 
Staff  member 
Staff  member  (trom 

Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31) 
Minority  counsel. . .    . 
Minority  staff  membei 


Total 

Rross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


!13.  236,  27 
13.236.27 
11.525.75 

6.  200.  92 

6.505.92 
6.335.67 
1  032.  71 

5.  83C.  77 
3.  792.  93 

11.525.76 
8.  892.  44 
1.232.71 


fxpenses,  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1967 


hame  of  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monfh 
period 


Special  Studies  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  William 
L  Dawson,  chairman: 
Louis  I.  Freed. 
George  0.  Serini 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman., 

Johan  T   Benson  ... 
Marilyn  F  Jarvis 

Mrs  Geraldean 
Colevas. 


Mr   John  L   Dodson 
Mrs   Mabel  C   Bakei 


I xpenses 


Total 


Staff  adnunistratoi 

Investigator  (liom  July 
1  to  Sept  3J) 

Counsel  (from  Oct   1 
to  Dec  31), 

Investigator 

Stenographer  (trom 
July  17  fo  Dec  31), 

Stenographer  (trans- 
ferred from  Special 
Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  ot  Privacy 
Oct,  1,  1%7) 

Clerical  staff 

Stenographer  (from 
July  1  to  31.  1967). 
On  full  committee 
from  Sept  1  fo  Dec 
31. 


Total 


Ixecufive  and  Legislative 
Reorganization  Sub- 
comm  ttee.  Hon. 
John  A   Blalnik, 
chairman: 

Elmer  W  Henderson 

Jerome  D.  Sollins. 

Ira  Warren  Harrison    . 

Mrs.  Veronica  B 
Johnson. 

Expenses 

Total 

Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommit- 
tee. Hon.  Robert  E 
Jones,  chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz.. . 

Laurence  A.  Davis. 

Jack  Tait. .    . 


Counsel 

Legal  assistant, 
do 

Clerk     .       .  . 


Joseph  Scheiber 
Mrs.  Catherine  L 

Hartke. 
Expenses. 


Total 


Counsel. 

Assistant  counsel 
Professional  staff 

member 
Research  analyst 
Stenographer 


1 1 /.■:■]  89 

.v9b5  l/b 

b. 068  93 

S.  541   87 
5.  138  30 

3.875  63 


.838  86 
9!7  38 


1.788.46 


40,346,31 


Militiry  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Hon, 
Chef  Holifield, 
chairman: 
Herbert  Roback    ..  Staff  administiator  13.236  27 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Staff  attorney   .  7.993  41 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigator    ..  7.701.21 

Joseph  C  Luman   ..        Defense  analyst  6.136.3') 

Catherine  L.  Koeber-        Research  assistant  ',,  568.  2b 

iein 
Mrs,  Mollie  Jo  Hughes.    Clerk-stenographer  '.    !99  48 

Ex|ienses   .  365.79 

Total , 46,200.76 

Goveinment  Activity 

Subcommittee,  Hon. 

Jack  Brooks. 

chairman: 
Ernest  Cornish  Staff  administrator    ..       1!.  221  89 

Baynaid. 

Joseph  L  Gibson Counsel.     ...  5.278  5'J 

Mrs  Irma  Reel.      .     .     Clerk   .  .  5.199.48 

Mrs  Lynne  Higgin-  Clerk-stenographer..         4  972.47 

bofham. 

Hulen  R  Selman  ...    .     Investigator  1.843  67 

Expenses..         .    . 334.54 


28, 840. 45 


Inteifoyernmenfal  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L  H.  Fountain, 
chairman: 
James  R   Naughton   ..     Counsel  11.221  89 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg  ..     Professional  staff  11.22189 

member 
William  Donald  Gray..     Research  analyst  .     .        7.910.53 
Mrs   Bebe  B.  Terry...     Clerk-stenographer.    .        4.891.86 

Lexine  Rollins.. do 4.175  06 

Fxpenses .    .    ..   140  42 

Total 39,561.65 


11,667,79 
6.933.% 
5,113.89 
5.  830.  77 

27.93 


29.  574  34 


11.241 
9.284 
6.441 

89 
88 
93 

5.  970 
5,199 

27 
43 

3,651 

09 

41.769 

54 

Expenses.  July  1  to  Dec    31,  1967— Continued 


^ame  o'  eniplovpe 


Profession 


Total 

^MOSS 

'■alary 

during 

fc-month 

period 


Foreign  Operations  and 
(jovernment  liitor- 
mafion  Subcommit- 
tee  Hon   John  E 
Moss  chairman 
Norman  G   Corrrh  StatI  adininr.tiator  511.231   89 

Vincent  J   Aughere  Chief   foreign  opera-  1K231.89 

tions 
Jack  M.illeion  Chiel   government  !  1. 156  37 

ifdormation 
Janie^  L    fifllig,in  Inue'digatoi  8.  E30  78 

Michael  A    Taylor  legal  analyst.  .  /.414.58 

Marcia  Bresee  Clerk 4  091,00 

Mrs   1  lizabeth  Javiie        Secretaiv 3,948  79 

Bodpckei 
Ixpenses .  301.35 

Total ...  57.176.65 

Le^Vil  a'id  Monetary  At- 

Iciirs  Subcommittee 

Hon   Uante  B 

Fdscell  chairman 
M   Joseph  Malan  Chiel  couii-.ei  11,221.89 

Charles  Rothenbeig  Counsel  10,277.78 

Donald  Louis  Andei-         Associate  coun'^el        .         9.233.73 

son 
Mrs   Milhcent  Y  Slenopraiiher. . .  b.  199  48 

Myers 

Mrs  Pearl  H  Sigel      .     Stenographer  •<.903. 51 

Mrs  Adrian  S    Purnell       Clerk-stenographei  535.61 

(liorn  July  1  to 

Aug   b). 

Expenses   ...  9.684.  13 

Total ...      50.256.13 

Heseaich  and  Technical 
P'Ograms  Subcom- 
n-'ittee  Hon  Henry 
S   Reuss.  chairmair 

Mrs   IdnaGass  .     Slatt  a  Inunisttalot ii.33I   89 

Mrs  Calherino  S  Secrctarv  4  213  89 

Cash 

Mrs   Francine  Shaffer      ..do         ..      .,         4,213  89 

William  J   Lanouette. .     Professional  staff  3.246  91 

membei  (from  July 
1  to  Sept    17,  1967) 
Richard  i    Chapman  .     Chief  adviser  (Irom  3,567  17 

Julv  1  to  Aug,  26, 
1967) 
Expenses    ,. 305.06 

Total. .       34.7688! 

Special  Subcommittee  on 

Donable  Propeity, 

Hon   John  S   fvlona- 

gan.  chairman 
Peter  S   Batasti      .   ..     Legal  a:.sistaiit  6,933  56 

Thomas  A   Smith       .,     Research  analyst         .         7.314  53 
Clara  Katherine  Arm-       Clerical  staff  .         b.  830. 77 

'Ironp 
Expenses 32.00 

Total 20,011.25 

S.oecial  Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy. 
Hon   Cornelius  f 
Gallagher,  chairi-nan: 
Peter  M   Frank         ...     Professional  staff  1,012  46 

member  (trom  July 
1  to  July  31,  1567) 
Mrs   Geraldean                  Stenographer  ('rom  3.751   84 

Colevas.                              July  1  to  Sept   30 
1967)  transferred  to 
Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee on  Oct   1 
1967. 
Expenses     . 0 

Total 3.794.30 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  fur  committee 
expenditures  (H   Res.  109,  90th  Cong  )  .   $^25,000.00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 335.650  26 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1967.. ..     383,532.  89 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec. 
31.  1967.    .    719,183.  lb 

.(■alance  u'lexfiended  as  ol  Dec  31.1967...        5,816.85 

William  L.  Dawson, 

Cliatrman . 


January   17.   1968 

CtiMMITTEE    ON    HoCSE    .i^DMINISTRATION 

Ta  t:u   Clerk  of  the  Hot.-Si:- 

T  .e   .ibove-nientioned   committee   or   .sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to    section    134ib)    of 
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Fchruanj   (!,   I'jils 


The  I.Pijls^i'r.e  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
P\ihlii-  L<iw  601.  79th  Congresa,  approved 
Aii^uBt  J  1946.  aa  amended,  submits  the 
foUowln<  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  pers<;)n  em- 
ployed by  It  during  tJie  8-month  period  from 
July  1  1967.  to  December  31.  1967.  Inclusive. 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  .ap- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It 


Nam*  of  eiBpiofM 


Pro(e«ion 


/ulian  P   Lingiton       .    .  Chief  clerli 

0*vid  S   Wolman       Persofliwl  joalysl 

DotMft  D   Grjr         .        .  Auditor 

Louis  Silverman  Assijtanl  clerk 

Vi«i«n  M   Robinson         .  AssisUnt clerk  (minot- 

ireneD  Stolman AssisUnl clack 

(iurney  S   leynes ds 

Rebecca  E   Martin , d» . 


Totst 

,al»ry 

during 

6-nKtnin 

penod 

{13.739.  46 
10.5?a73 
9.  S?9.  80 

7.  145  13 

4. 630.  a 

4.  630  82 

4.  045.  84 
U4.  03 


Funds  authorised  0(  appropiialed  'or  committM 

expenditures                                      }MI,000.00 

Amoual  3l  aiwuitiitures  orpvousiy  'eportetf 6,656.63 

Amount  ejpended  irom  July  .  '0  Uec  31.  1967     . .  7,  776,  10 


Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Jan   3  to  Dec 
31    1967   M.4K.73 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31    1967      ,     35,567  27 

OM.4R    Bt.'RLESON, 

Chairman. 
JvNt-Aiiy    17.    1968. 

COMMTTTYF       N    IsTFRI.R    \.VD    iNSfLAR    .AFFAIRS 
T.)  the  Clerk    iF  thf  H^'I'se 

The  dbove-ment.i.  ru-<l  committee  or  sub- 
c»~imm:':ee  pursuant  to  .section  134(bi  of 
the  Lekj.sl.i;;.?  Re(iri<,ir,;/KUlon  Act  o."  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  ConRress.  approved 
AUbjust  J.  1946.  as  amentlfd.  submits  the 
foKowuin  report  showing  the  name  profes- 
sion. lUiil  tot.U  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed bv  It  ',iur:ni<  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I  VJrjT  to  December  31.  1967.  inclusive. 
together  •*:'h  ••  t.il  :-iruls  authorized  or  ap- 
proprialfd   .lul  •■xpeiidfl  by  It: 


Name  3'  employes 


ProIeiS  on 


Sidney  L  VcFaeiand 
T  Richard  Witmer 

lohn  lewis  Taylor. 


William  L.  Shaler 


Nancy  '.  Arnold 
Diiie  S    Barton. 

Patricia  Ann  Murray 

Virginia  E   Bcdsole 

Patricia  B  Freeman 

Susan  W  Gardner 

Salanes  iiaid  pursuant  to 
M   Res,  114,90th 
Cong. 

Charles  Leppert,  It. . . 

lee  Mctlvdin 

Katnieen  Vance 

Idwaid  Gaddis . 


Prolessional  5laH  di- 
rector and  engineer- 
ing consullanL 

Counsel  and  consult- 
ant on  national 
patks  and  leciea- 

tlOR. 

Consultant  on  'em- 
tonal  and  Indian 
atfairs  (deceased 
Aug.  29) 

Consultant  on  mining, 
minerals  and  public 
lands. 

Chie:  clerk .    . 

Clerk 

-do..  . 

.   .  do. 

.      do 

-do. 


Assistant  counsel 
-do. 

Clerk  

Messenger 


Total 

gross 
salaiy 
durinf 
6- month 
period 


$13,235.21 
12, 765.  33 

4.09?.  12 

12.  356.  07 


12.765.33 
6.1169.90 
6.  069. 90 
5.607.  75 
5.515.56 
5. 199.  48 


9. 233.  70 
6. 793.  20 
4, 764.  81 
3.368.10 


Funds  aulhoii2ed  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
eipenditures  SIOO,  000. 00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported. . .    .      29.643.  3S 
Amount  eipenijed  from  July  1  to  Oec  31.  1967.    .      36, 199,  74 


Total   amount  eipended   Irom   Jan.   3   lo 
Oet  31.  1967  65,843.09 


Balance  unexpended  js  oI  Dk.  31.  1967 


34. 156  91 


WW.Nt.     .V       .A.SPINAl-L 

C'iairni<i;i. 


J\Ni*RY    15     1968. 
CoMMiTrei  ON   Tnttrst\tt   and    F"Rfi(;n 

Ci:i.MMEK(  E 

T  )  the  Cl  rRK  or  TH»  HofsE 

The  ah' '■.  ('-mentioned  commit  !«>  t  ^uh- 
commlltce  piirsuaiit  t.>  section  134.  In  ^f 
the  I,eiflKUtive  ReorKunl/Jitlon  .Act  of  194« 
Ptitillc  Uiw  601,  7<jth  r. ingress  :ippro\r<l 
.Auk;u.st  2  1046  a.s  iimeiided.  submits  the 
followiriic  report  showing  the  name  profis- 
slon.  .md  total  salary  of  ea.  h  per«ioii  eni- 
ploved  bv  It  <lurtng  the  e-mmith  period  from 
July  1.  l',"j7.  lo  December  31,  1967,  lhclut.ue 
^  ge'her  with  t.'tal  runris  authorized  or  ap- 
prupr'.atfd  .mil  expended  by  it 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolesswn 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

6-montti 

period 


CletKal  stall 
w  E  Williamnn 
Kenneth  )   Painter 
Marcella  Fend 
Glenn  L   Johnson      . 

Mary  Ryan     

Mildred  H  Lang 
Haiti  J  Colhe 
Elsie  M  Karpowich 
Edwin  Earl  Thomas 
Marion  M   Burson 

Prolessional  stall 
Andrew  Stevenson 

William  J   Dnon     . 

lames  M   Menger 
Robert  F   Guthrie 


Additional  temporary 

em  ploy  eel  under 

H.  Res.  168  and 

H   Res   354; 

Lewis  E    Berry.  Jr 

Helen  M  Oubino  . 

Barbara  L    Bullard  .    . 

Julia  Ann  Atkinson.     . 

John  t    Burton 

Douglas  R  Nobles.  Jr. 

Joseph  T   Kelley 

tdwatd  J.  Miller 


Oerk                       ..  J13.297. 17 

First  assistant  clerk     .  10.866.69 

Assistant  clerk 6.633.27 

Printing  editor   8,360  37 

Clerical  assistant 5,278.50 

do        .     5, 278. 50 

Stall  assistant      .       .  6, 599  79 

Cleiical  assisUnI       ..  5.278.50 

Stall  assistant      .  4,696.08 

StatI  assistant  (minoi-  10.866  69 
ity) 

Prolessional  stall  13,297.17 

coordinator 

Piolessioral  stall  13,297.17 

member 

do 13.297  17 

Professional  stall  4,348.76 

member  (Irom 

Nov    1). 


Eleanor  A  Oinkins      . 

Martin    W     Cunning- 
ham 
Special  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations 

Robert  W  Lishman 

Daniel  J   Manelli         . 

James  R  Connor 

Eluabeth  G.  Paola     .. 

Celia  M  Oupree 

Thomas  0  Hart 

George  T   Turner 

2elig  Robinson 

Russell  D.  Mosher 

S  Arnold  Smith 

Ralston  P  Roberts 

Michaels.  Yanock 

William  T.  Oruhan. .   . 

Dorothy  K  Cavanaugh. 

James  P  Kelly 

William  0.  Ka«M 


Minority  counsel 
Slar:  assistant 

(minority) 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority) 

do 

Stan  assistant 

Messenger  (tram 

Oct   1) 
Messenger  (to 

Aug.  31) 
Sta't  assistant  (to 

Aug  31) 
Clerical  assistant 
Consultant  (to 

Aug  31). 


13.297  17 
9,829.80 

3. 942.  30 

3,521.85 

4.  957.  08 

260  58 

4')1  94 

1.001.92 

4.957  08 
1.984  32 


Chiel  counsel 13.297  17 

Atlornev 8,695.44 

Start  assistant 8.910  36 

Clerical  assistant 5.278.50 

do  4.565.58 

I  egislative  assistant . .  8. 1 82.  80 

Special  assistant 9.462,51 

Attorney 9.462.51 

Start  assistant 3.579.54 

Attorney   8, 695.  44 

Stall  assistant  (to  201.55 

July  lU). 

do 201.55 

Stan  assistant  (Iroxi  647.  59 

Dec  20) 

Clerical  assistant  1,828.21 

(Irom  Oct  20). 

Chiel  myestigalor  6.  894.  53 

(from  Sept.  1). 

Stan  investigator  5,471.00 

(Irom  Sept.  16). 


Funds  ]uthori;ed  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures  £395,000 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported       ..      97,476.50 
Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31.  1967...     155,114.06 

Total   amount   expended   irom    Jan.    3   to 
Dec  31.  1967.  252.590.56 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Jan   1.1968.      .     142.409.44 

Harley   O    Staggers. 

Chairman. 

Janiarv    15.    1968. 
COMMn-TEE    oN    ;HE    JVUICIARY 

To  the  Ct£RK  (jf  the  Hoise: 

The  above-mentioned   committee  or  sub- 
committee,   pursuant    to    section    134(b)     of 


the  Legislative  Rporttaiil/atlon  Act  of  U)4fi 
Public  I«iw  601,  7<jth  Congress,  approved 
Augu.-it  J  l;i46  as  amended  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  .sriLiry  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  tlie  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1967,  to  December  ;!  1 ,  19117  Inclu.sive. 
•ovether  with  tot^il  funds  .lU'horlzeci  .  t  :ip- 
proprlated  and  ex[)ended  bv  :t 


Name  ol  emptnyee 


Bess  E  Dick 
William  R  Foley 
Beniamin  L  /elenko 
Garner  J  Cline 
Donald  G  Benn 

UialH   Maitz.  Jr   

Carrie  Lou  Allen  . 
Lorraine  W  Beland 
Gertrude  Clara  Burak 

JaneC  Caldwell     

Fiances  Chiisty      

Roberta  E    Eisenberg 

Eli/abeth  G  Meekins 

Salaries  paid  July  1 

through  Dec  31. 

1967.  pursuant  to  H. 

Res  40  and  H   Res. 

132.  90th  Cong.; 
Appel,  Leonard 
Barry,  Charles  W...   . 


Prolession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-monlh 
period 


Bnghtman,  Harold  W 

Cjmpbeii,  Madelon  C 

Dean,  John  Wesley  III 

Haardt.  Alma  B  

Hansen.  Walter  B 

Jett.  R  Frederick 
Jordan    Mary 

Keiemonick,  Micliae.. . 

Lee,  Charles  R 

Logan.  Sue  N     

Lokos.  John  J 

McGrai<e   F  '^rpnce  T 
Pclk    franklin  I, 
KesweDer.  Marcn!  J    Jr 
-antjreiii.  uunaid  i 
Sourwine.  Mary  G     . . . 
Zertman.  Jerome  M. . . 


Stall  director  .    J13.236.;7 

General  counsel 13.236  27 

Counsel       11,221  89 

Assistant  counsel  9,233  /J 

-       do  .     8,623.79 

Legislative  assistant. .  7.630  83 

Clerical  stall.. 5.726  28 

-do 5,726.28 

-do 6,043  35 

--.-do 6,76120 

--.llo 7,337  16 

.-.-do  5.331  19 

,   -do  5,726  ii 


Assistant  counsel  10, 277, 7J 

Legislalike  assistant  1,042,45 

(through  July  31, 

1967). 

Assistant  counsel  (as  3,172  99 

olSept  11,  1967) 

Clerical  (through  Sept  1,  322. 51 

8.  1967) 

Counse.  (thr.Tugh  Au;  1,550.68 

13.  196;) 

Clerical 4,630.82 

Special  counsel 13,236.^7 

Counsel   10,277.78 

Clerical  (as  ot  Sept  1,  2,239.8b 

;967) 

f  er.cal        4.891   ?6 

Messenger    3.864  fS 

Clerical  stall 509  91 

Assistant  counsel  (as  b,  23u   .i 

lI  Aug   S,  :967) 

riericai  'taft  5,  L?:  J, 

Ass.X'ate  counsel        .  5^120  46 

Clerical  -tart       .    4,376.34 

Aiiocijte  counsel      .,  5.120.46 

Clerical  -tall               ..  3.942  29 

Counsel                       .  9,053.61 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures ,  J250,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported         .     119.712.78 
Amount  eipended  Irom  July  1  through  Dec    ^1 
1967 99.372.03 


Total  amount  eipended  Irom  Jan  3  through 
Dec.  31.  1967 .     219.084.81 

Ba.ance  Lnexpended  js  ol  Dec,  jl,  1967     .      30,915.19 

Emanuel  Cexler. 

ChaiTmarx . 

Funds  lot  Preparation  ol  United  Slates  Code.  Distncf  o' 
Columbia  Code,  and  Revision  ol  the  Laws 

A    Preparation  ol  new  edition  ol  United  States 
Code (no  year); 

Unexpended  balance  June  33.  1967 $142,107.4) 

Expended  July  1  Dec  31.  1957 35.676.63 

BalanceDec  31.1967 106,430.77 

B.  Preparation  ol  new  edition  ol  District  ol  Colum- 

bia Code; 

Unexpended  balance  June  30.  1%7.,. 67.317.73 

Expended  July  1  Dec  31.  1967 27,514.67 

BalanceDec  31,  1967 39,803.09 

C.  Revision  ol  the  laws  1968; 

Legslitive  Appropriation  Act.  1968 28.  000.  CO 

Expended  July  1  Dec.  31.  1967 13.313.63 

B.'lanfeDec  31.  1%7 14,686,37 

December  31.   1967. 
Committee  on  Mercha.vt  Mari.ve   a.vd 

f^bllERlFS 

To  the  Ci  rRK  of  tiie  Hovse; 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  or  .sub- 
committee. pursu;iiit  to  section  134ib)  ol 
th.e  Legislative  Fteorcamzalion  Act  of  1946, 
Public    L.\w    601,    7'Jth    Congress,    approved 


Februarij  G,   1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD       HOUSE 
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.\ugu£t  12.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1967.  to  December  31.  1967.  Incllislve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it; 


I 


NiTip  o'  eni[iloyep 


John  M   DreATy 

Bernard  J   Zincke 

Ned  P   Iverett 

Arthur  Pankopt  Jr 

Robert  J    McElroy 

Frances  P  Still 

Ruth  [    Brookshire 

Vera  A   Barker 

•  irginia  L    Noah 

investisatin^i  stall 
I. us  Bakas 
W   8   Wini.eW 
lionaw  A    Wall 
Albert  I   Dennis 
Norman  M   Barnes 
Lucye  L   bummers 
Oiane  G  Isirchenbauer 
lane  C   Wojcik 
Cloatta  M  farrell 


Proiess 


Total 
gross 
salary 
durign 
6-month 
I  period 

Chiel  counsel    .  J13  236.21 

Counsel     .  .  12  654.93 

do  .                 .   .  10.903.44 

Minority  counsel 10,139.16 

Chief  clerk         ....  11,507.19 

Assistant  clerk.           .  6,812.43 

-      .do         .... 5,594.58 

Secretary    6,  368  62 

...do  5,59458 

Counsel  7.892.80 

Clerk  8.695  44 

Editor  7.119,54 

Investigator  6.812.43 

do  2.683.20 

Secretary 4  679  41 

do 2,904.24 

do     .  8.087.26 

Assistant  clerk...  708.02 


Funds  authorized  or   jppiopnaled  lor  committee 
expenditures  .  $115,000.00 


Amount  o;  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  lo  Dec  31,  1967 


64.838.31 
38.  435.  23 


Tola  amount  expended  Irom  Jan  3  lo  Dec 
31,  1967.  103.273,54 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31,  1967 


11,726.46 


Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman. 

January  23,   1968. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
F^ibllc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31.  1967,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-month 

period 


-landing  committee  stall; 
lohnson,  Charles  E 

Brav,  B   Benton. . 

Vartiny   John  H    . 

Irnne   William  A    . 

Kazy,  Theodore  James. 

Thornton.  Elsie  E 

Wells.  Barbara  M 

Simons  Blanche  M 

bnipes.  Justine  P 

Berner,  Joan  H. 
Investigative  stafi,  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res  209 
and  H.  Res.  210 
90th  Cong.,  Istsess.: 

Barton.  Richard 

Bates.  Kathryn  E  .. 

Davis.  Stewart  A 

Devlin.  Ralph  J 

Flanagan.  Carol  A  .. 

frink,  Gary  R 

■  reen,  Thelma  R..  . 

•^a8en.  Audrey  L. 

^eating.  Michael  M. . 

".ennedv.  Thomas  R. 

Varshall,  John 


Chief  counsel  and 

stalt  director 
Associate  stall 

director. 
Counsel 

Assistant  stall  director 
Senior  stall  assistant  . 
Executive  secretary... 
Secretary 

do 

do        

do        


Staff  assistant. 

Secretary 

StatI  assistant.. 
Stall  member.. 

Secretary 

Staff  member.. 
Secretary 

..  do 

Staff  assistant.. 

...do 


'<lalchett.  Francis  T.. 
laaier,  Margaret  G 
■leustadt,  Richard  M 


StatI  assistant  (Irom 
Nov  1,  1967). 

Investigator 

Clerk-stenographer.. 

Intern  (to  Aug.  31, 
1967). 


$13,235.27 

13.060.37 

13.060.37 
13.060.37 
10.  520.  73 
6.633.28 
5,910.46 
5.  726.  28 
5.331.19 
3.  385,  C8 


6.136.35 
4, 480,  76 
6, 315.  74 
8,731.27 
3.  735.  36 
10,731.96 
5, 022.  36 
4. 480.  76 
4. 748.  31 
6. 375.  55 
1.149.58 

5, 027,  55 

3.108.62 

856.20 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolessio" 


Total 

^rnss 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

$5.  0?2  36 

4.761,37 

e.,627  52 

3,295  17 

160  M 

3.579  M 

6.  599  79 

4.725  07 

3,  5 '9  53 

6  000  00 

Investigative  Staff-  Con. 

Pendleton,  Maria  R...  Document  clerk 

Peters,  Dorothy  L.     ..  Secretary 

Powell,  John  W Staff  assistant 

Tansill,  Helen  C. ..     .  Stenographer 

Tippett,  Susan  Clerk-typist  (to  July 
15,  1967) 

Vaughn,  Evelyn  F.  Clerk-lypisl 

Ward,  Ella  R ..  Staff  assistant 

Ward,  Sara  L.  .  Secretary 

Williss,  Donna  Linn     .  do 

Contract  consultant,  pur-  Position  classification 

suant  to  H.  Res  209  consultant 

and  H  Res.  210,  90th 

Cong  ,  1st  sess  : 

Winslow,  Joseph  E. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures .  J284,O0OU0 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported  114.293  62 

Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31    1967  118,717  13 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan   3  lo  Dec 
31,  1967 


233,010  75 
50,989  25 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec  31   1967 

Thaddeus   J.    DUI.SKI. 

C7ieirmazi 

January    15,    1968 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
To  the  Clerk  op  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31.  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Richard  J.  Sullivan 
Joseph  R  Brennan. 
Clilton  W   Enlieid     . 
Stephen  V.  Freely.. 
Dorothy  A.  Beam.. 


Meriam  R.  Buckley 
Sterlyn  B.  Carroll... 

Anne  C   Kennedy 

Investigating  stalt 
(H.  Res.  248): 

Maurice  B.  Tobin.. 

Audrey  G.  Warren. 

Robert  F.  Spence.. 

Augusta  B.  Peters. 

Erla  S.  Youmans.. 


Profession 


Chiel  counsel. . 
Engineer  consultant.. 

Minority  counsel 

Subcommittee  clerk 
Executive  stall  assist- 
ant. 
Stall  assistant 

...do 

do 


Randal  C  Teague      . . 

Jeannine  A.  Marcoux 
Florences  Spaulding. 


Sara  B  Hilber 

Judy  Ann  Marshall.  . 
Harvey  C  Simms,  Jr. 


Subcommittee  clerk 

...  do . 

...do 

.do.  

Minority  stalt  assist- 
ant. 

Minority  stall  assist- 
ant (terminated 
Dec.  31.  1967), 

StatI  assistant 

Minority  stall  assist- 
ant, 
do. 


Total 

gross 
salary 
during 
6-monlh 
period 

$13,236.27 

13.236.27 

12.985  10 

8.478,75 

7.630.83 

5.  790  89 
4,  826.  59 
4,678  45 


9,256,88 
8,058.17 
6,441,93 
6,44!  93 
6,136,35 

6,  !13  89 


Paul  E  Welsh,  Jr. 
Joan  L.  Pasquali 


Clerical  assistant. 

Clerical  assistant  (ter 
minated  Aug.  31 
1967). 
do 

Stall  assistant  (ter- 
minated Nov  30 
reinstated  Dec.  10 
1967) 


547  36 
103,94 

091.00 
291  18 
681.86 


601.00 
.053  77 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  248).  $120,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1967 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan  3  .o  Dec 
31,  1967 .   .   . 


56.302.09 
67.617,39 


23.919.48 
-3.919,48 


Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec  31,  1967 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Chairmav 


January    15.    1968 

SPECIAL    Subcommittee    on    the    Federal-Aid 

Highway  Procram 
To  the  Clfrk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  Legislative  ReorRanization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967.  to  December  31.  1967  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ;ip- 
propriated  and  exjwnded  by  it  • 


Name  of  i^mfilovee 


Walter  R   May 
John  P   Constan,-)y 

Robert  L    ftlay 
George  H    Martin 

Saivatoie  J   D'Amico 
John   P    O'Hara 
Carl  J   lorenz,  Jr 
Robert  G   Lawrence 
Georpe  M   Kopecky. 
Sherman  S   Willse 

Paul  P  S   Vates 

Kathryn  M    Kenney. 
Stuart  M   Harrison 
Mildred  E   Rupert    . 
Agnes  M  GaNun 
Shirley  R   Knighten. . 
Martha  A   Dowme 


Totsl 

fruss 

Piofession 

■.alSfy 

dunnp 

6-month 

period 

Chief  counsel 

513,096  li'i 

Assistant  chief 

12,231   80 

counsel 

Minority  counsel 

I?,  156  17 

Administrative  as- 

10,423 50 

sistant 

Associate  counsel 

9. 378  26 

do  . 

9,  378.  26 

do  . 

9.  209,  08 

do  . 

fe.259  28 

Chief  investigator 

1 1 ,  546  00 

Professional  staff 

9,378  26 

member 

Minority  ["Tofessional 

9.171   M 

staff  member 

Chief  clerk.. 

6,075,45 

Staff  assistant 

6,546.17 

do 

4  959  06 

--     do 

4,801    57 

.    .  do  .       

4.  129  61 

Minority  stall  assistant 

4,  M9  90 

Funds    authorized    or    appropriated    lor  subcom- 
mittee expenditures  (H,  Res.  248) $340,000  00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31    1967 


142,  549  24 
154,424  05 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan   3  to  Dec 
31,  1967. .    ,     296,973  29 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31,  1967 


43,026.71 


Balance  of  Highway  Subcommittee  funds... 43.026. 71 

Balance  of  investigating  staff  funds. —3,919.48 

Total  unexpended  funds  authorized  by  H. 
Res  248  ...  39.107  23 

George  H.  Fallon, 

Cliairman. 


January   15,   1968 
Committee  on  Rules 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967.  to  December  31,  1967,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Total 

gross 

Profession 

salary 

during 

6-month 

period 

Counsel,  standing  com- 

$13,236 27 

mittee  (P) 

Minorrty  counsel  (P)  . 

9.275  88 

Assistant  counsel  (P). 

7,630  83 

Stall  member  (C) 

5,022  36 

Secretary  (C)...- 

4,662.69 

Secretary  (C)  (Aug    1 

3,723  08 

to  Dec.  31,  1%7) 

Laurie  C   Battle  . . . 

Robert  D.  Hynes  Jr. . 
Mary  Spencer  Forrest. 
William  F   Porter 
Winifred  L   Watts 
Carol  B   Milner 


Fuiils  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  rommlftee  ex- 
penditures ...       .....  $5,000,00 

"moun,  0"  expenditures  previously  reported     


2340 


CONC.Kl  SMONAI.    RH(  ORD—  HOUSE 


Feb 


A-notjnt  a«;ende^  'rom  July  1  'o  Dpc   "!!    1967 
lotai  jRKMjnt  8ip«nOeO   fom         ..  to  . 
SaUnte  un««pende<f  as  oi  Dee  31  1967. 


J1.6J7  50 


3.3S2.$0 
WnXIAM    Vf     Cor  MTR. 

C  airman. 
J\N-   \RY    15     1968 

r    'MMITTt:F        N     >:r'.fV   T     WD     .\sT"ON.*C'nCS 

T  }   'he  t'it;HK     .r   the  Ho'.sf 

ri.e  abuvf-nien'b  .".ed  I'liiTini.tlee  or  sub- 
ci.nuiii'.t^e.  pursii.iiit  '^i  »«?<.■  I.  r,  134ib)  of 
ihe  L«gl8;,itive  Reur^iitii/^ilK'n  .\ct  of  1946, 
Pub;:^:  Law  Sol,  TJth  Con^rt-ss.  approved 
.\UiT'i.st  2  :  /4().  .IS  amentled  submits  the 
f  .11  a'.nt;  r<'!)  Tt  showing  the  name  profes- 
siin  .i.'.d  '  .',<il  Siilary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  hv  It  diir'.ni;  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I  1967  ui  December  31.  1967,  Inclusive. 
t.ii^e'her  with  total  funds  authorized  or  .ip- 
pruprUied  and  expended  by  it: 


r^^  Nam*  ol  employM 


John  A   C 1    'i^pripp    Ir 

H   H    Soo'-' 

f  (  inn  .^    H  t'Tirniil,  Jr. . .. 

Mirv  Inn  Robert 

t  nil»  Doilson    __ 

Cjfol  f   SoUgers 

lune  C  Slartord.. 

viiginia  RoOison 

Intestigaling  staff 

Richai'J  P  Mines 

(ames  E   Wilson 

Pelei  A  Gerirdi 

Harold  A  Gould. .,     . 

PhHtp  P  Oickinsofl 

Joseph  M   Felfon 

Frank  J   Giroux       .    . . 

Eluabein   ,    '.-fnan 

Denis  "    V  i's'^y 
KwMn  U.  Cashman 
Waller  B.  Huber 

Martha  N   Rees 
Richard  K  Shullaw    .. 

James  0  Battle 


Profession 


'  >e<.  'ive  director  and 
chier  counsel 

ChMl  clerk  and  counsel 

Counsel 

Chiel  technical  con- 
sultant. 

Counsat ... 

S«ntMy 

—  .d«L 

::::J::::::::::::: 

SUR  consultant 
Technical  consultant. . 

d« 

...  do 

do 

Counsel 

Clerk 

Scientific  research 

issistant 

Pubiicatioiu  clerk 

Secretary  

Stan  consultant 

(Aug.  le-Oct  31). 

Secrelarv 

Auatani  puttUcaiions 

clerk. 
Clerical  assistant 

(July  1  Auc  31X 


Toll  I 
gross 

salary 

durmi; 

6-inontti 

period 

jn.062.  39 

12,578.08 
12.  578.  08 
12.578.08 

12,;31,89 
5,291.91 
5.073.33 
4,94168 
4. 948,  68 
4.  941  68 

11,636.51 
11.636.51 
11.636.  51 
11,636.51 
10,180.87 
6. 983.  55 
6,151.09 
5,941.63 

4.511.45 
4.094.  71 
4,  COS.  62 

2.337.31 
1,318,71 

£01.00 


Funds  authoraed  v  aprmonated  lor  committM 
ei4>enoituies  1250,000.00 


Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported     . 
Amount  expended  'rom  )uly  1  to  Dec.  31,  1967. 


121,778.86 

111,100.00 


Total   amount  expended   from   Jan.   3  to 
Dec  31    1967  .  232.379  55 

Balance  uoetpended  as  ol  Dec  31,  1967...      17, 12a  35 
Ceokce  P   Miller 

J  ..s-s.iY    15.    1968, 

Cr.NDVCT 
T   )    'i.e    CLF.RK       .F    THF     Hfl'    .SF 

The  nbuve-nientioru'd  committee  or  sub- 
conim:ttee  pursu.int  to  section  134ibi  of 
t.^ie  Legisl.it;'.  e  Reor(?anlzatlon  Act  of  1946. 
Piib:.c  L.iw  rjui.  7yth  Congress,  approved 
.•\u^'u.sr.  J  '.■146,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  .-eport  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  persoa  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  10,  1967,  -o  December  31.  1967,  Inclusive, 
*  aether  with  toUil  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Nan>e  j'  employt* 


Prolession 


Tout 
gross 
salary 
during 
6- month 
porM 


John  M  Swanner .     Staff  director  (Irom 

July  10.  1967). 


J9.  729    4 


Proitssion 


Total 
gross 

salary 

during 

6-monlh 

pwlod 


Bennett  Wolfe 
Mariann  R  Mackenzie 
Tcmpie  I   Willing 


Ass  slant  staff  director 
(from  July  10,  1967X 

Secretary  (Irom  July 
17,  1967) 

Assistant  clerV  (from 
Aug.  I    1967). 


J9. 729.  04 
5, 602. 90 
2,283.02 


Funds  authorised  or  cppropriated  lor  committee  e«- 

pendhures(H  Res  87!  Sept  21.  1967)  JIO.OOO.CO 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported     ...  0 

Amount  expense  Irom  Sept  2t  lo  Dec   31,  1967..  .  244.64 

Total  amount  expended  tram  Sept   21    to 
Dec  Jl.  1967  244.64 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec  31.  1967  9. 755  36 

Melvtn   Pru  e. 

('  'iairrriu'i. 


Jan'-(KV    I.^i     1968 

C.M.MIT-IFt     ON     UN-.\Ml.kI(  AN      .^ITIVlTns 

To  the  Clerk  nr  tht  Hcv^r. 

The  above-mentioned  conrvmiltee  or  sub- 
committee, pursu.int  to  section  134ibi  nt 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  (iul,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showii'.e  the  name  profes- 
sion, and  total  salarv  >r  «-;irh  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  ti-mnnth  period  from 
July  1.  1967,  to  December  :U.  1967  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  fuud.s  authorized  or  ap- 
propria!<<l   ii,cl  ei!)e:ule<l  t)y  it: 


f4«T>t  ol  employee 


Standing  committee: 
Donald  T  Appell 
Anflitl  Cunningham 

Htlen  M  Gitttngs. 
luliefte  P   loray. . 
Francis  :    McNamara 
Isabel  B   rtagel 
Chester  D  Smith 
Lorraine  S   Veley 


'*l:i  Vi 


iiente 


^il'tnn"   '■    \rT»*tpi 
Invesrtjii'    ^    -imnutret? 

Mitri-te  Die'iveri'j 

Theresa  Buglio 

Adele  M   Bulliard 

Daniel  Butler 

lohn  F  Capossela 
Mary  lo  Chapman 
Katnieen  Conlon 

Jean  W  Curll 

Susan  Kay  Daniels 

Florence  B  Doyle 

Hi/iteth  L.  f dinger 
Rochelle  i  Ipstein 
Kathryn  Fogle. 


fmily  R   Francis 
Mel|e  Galtney. 


James  L  Gallagher 
Karl  0  Haugh 

Paul  C   Higg  ns 


Doris  R   laeck 
Mildred  V   James 
Lois  I    KoOal 

Margaret  lee 

B   R.  McConnon,  Jr. 


Prolession 


Chiel  investigator 

Chief  ol  Mes  and  ret- 
erence 

Research  analyst 

Recording  clerk. . .     . 

Stalt  director 

Secretary  to  counsel. . 

General  counsel 

Secretary  lo  investiga- 
tors 

Administrative  secre- 
tary 

Investigator 

Clerk-typist  (resigned 

Aug   11    1967) 
Clerk-lypisl  (resigned 

Aug.  31    1967) 
Clerktypisl  (resiune.J 

Aug   II    !967) 
Assistant  documents 

clerk. 
10 
Clerk-Stenographer 
Clerk -typisl  (resigned 

Aug  31. 1967) 
Secretary  to  start 

director 
Inlormation  classilier 

(appointed  Oct  16). 
Clerk-stenographer 
fditor 

Clerk-typi\t 
Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed oept  11, 

1967) 
Inlormation  analyst    . 
Inlormation  classifier 

(resigned  Aug   18, 

1967> 
Research  analyst 
Clerk-lvpisl  (resigned 

Sept  8.  1967). 
Inlormation  classifier 

(appointed  Sept 

6,  1967) 
Inlormation  analyst    . 
Clerk-typist 
Information  classifier 

(appinted  Nov   16X 
Information  classifier 

(resigned  Oct  22, 

1967). 
Investigator 


Trial 
Bross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


{10.381.03 
6.  395,  49 

6. 375  55 

7,947  66 
13.236  17 

5.331.  19 
12.280  55 

5, 020.  36 

6.  ,'86   'A 

9.  7f'9   ^3 

60;  62 

971  98 

607  62 

3.457.81 

2.816  52 

2.487.  *;7 

:-i33,  b2 

4,  376  24 
1.144.25 

3. 169.  47 

5,  784  26 
2.384  61 
1,584.57 


3,464  19 
684.96 


6.136.35 
1,007.76 

1,723.25 


3.150.26 

2.564.  !5 

831  95 

1,556.09 
6.546.17 


Name  ol  employee 


yiKini 


Prote^'^ton 


r.ii'-^ 


Total 
irost 
salaiy 
durim 
6-inoiin 
pefM 


Invtstigaling  committee- 
Continued 
Carol  i   McLaughlin 


Ptiilip  R  Manuel 
Sophia  C  Maion 


Robert  H  Mehalfey. 
LUine  Melancon 

Artie  Moreland. 

David  E  Muffley.  Jr 
aitred  M  Nittle  ... 
Mau'een  P  Ontrich 


•■   ■  1  {'    Plalf        

Katnaruie  Phillips 
Peggy  Pixiey . 
William  I   Poole 
Josephine  S  Randolph 
Heioert  Romerstein     . 
Lcuis  J    Russell 

Freda  J  Sheppard  . 
Linda  i   Spirt 
Leia  Mae  btiles 
Donald  I  Sweany,  Jr.. 
Barbara  C   Sweeny      . 
Mary  Faye  Vines 

'leil  E   Wetterman. 
Billie  Wheeler 


Inlormation  ctassilier 

(resigned  Aug.  13, 

1967) 

Investigator      

Inlormation  classifier 

(appointed  Aug.  23. 

1967) 
Research  analyst  ..   . 
Clerk-lypisl  (res  gned 

Aug.  11,  1967) 
Secretary  to  chiel 

counsel 

Document  clerk 

Counsel 

I  itOf'M';   •"     I'l  1   vsl 

(appoiiiie :  f  tN 

6.  1967) 

Research  analyst 

Switchboard  operator. 
Editorial  clerk 
Research  assistant 
Clerk-stenographer   .. 
Investigator 
Investigator  (resigned 

Oct   i\.  Ml). 
Secretary 

Clerk-stenographer   .. 
Inlormation  analyst    . 
Research  analyst 
Clerk-stenographer 
Information  classifier 

(Aug.  24  31.  1%7) 
Investigator 
Clerk-stenographer  .. 


J623  91 


8.  419  55 

2,  02U.  76 

7,671  88 
607,62 

4,  859.  22 

3.650.1.2 
9, 998.  46 
.1.323,21 

3,819.47 
3,233.5? 
3.323.23 
3.121.94 

4.  045. 79 

5.  113.  E9 
5,  097.  68 

5.436.53 
3.073.39 
3.864  68 
5.910  46 
3.271  98 
1,132  42 

6,863-59 
2, 487.  87 

Funds  authoriied  or  appropriated  lor  committM 
expenditures  .  J350,  COO.  00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 167, 386. 63 

Amountexpended  Irom  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1967 173.350.03 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan  3  to  Dec. 
31,  1967  340.736,(6 


Balance  unexpended  jsct  Jan  :i,1967 


9,263,  ?4 


E.  E,  WnJ-ia, 

C'/lOirT7U17I 


jANf,*RY     15.     1968 

COMMITTTE     o.-vj     VeTTRANS'     AFFAIRS 

To  'he  Clerk  or  the  Hou.'^f; 

The  iibovc-mer.tioned  conimittee  or  bub- 
conimlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134(b)  ■  I 
the  Lt'Cislalue  ReorKaiuzution  .^ct  of  1946, 
Public  L.iW  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
.\Ui;ust  2.  11*46.  .;s  .iniended,  submits  tlie 
t'lllowing  report  .showing  the  name,  profes- 
si-'H,  and  total  salary  of  each  persi.in  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  fi-month  period  tri  in 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31.  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  :  i>- 
propriatcd  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Prolcscion 


Total 
gross 
salary 

during 
6-montt) 

period 


Standing  committw  staff: 
Oliver  E   Meadows..    . 
Edwin  B    Patterson 
John  R.  Holden 

Billy  E.  KIrby 

George  W  Fisher. 

Helen  A   Biondi 

Alice  V   Matthews. 

George  J    Turner 
WUma  Jean  Johnson.. 
Morvie  Ann  Colby. .     . 
Invesligative  stall: 
H  jwara  L   Burris. ... 

MarH  L   Ua.is     

Thomas  P  Wright  ... 
rtiiliam  I  Driver,  Jr  . 
Aoiii  M  Downer. .  . 
Mariorie  J  Kidd  .  ... 
Audrey  A  Powelson 
Patricia  J  Wiilon. .  .  . 
Ihomaj  H  Li:)«  _  . 
Ftora  Faye  Selman 


Staff  director 

Counsel. 

Prolessional  slattniem- 

be' 
Prolessional  aide     .   . 

Chief  derii .. 

Assistant  clerk. 

Clerk-stenographer.    . 
Assistant  clerk 
Clerk-stenographer.   . 
.      do 


Clerk-typist 

...do 

do 

Clerk-messenger 

Start  member 
Clerk-stenographer. . 

do 

do 

Clerk-messenger  . 
Clerk-slenographer 


$12,505.53 
12,505.53 

11.  197.26 

9.275,33 
12,505.53 
7.254  76 

5.534  " 
5.  594  ■ 
5,436,  :j 
5.436,  53 


B13 


^n 


l.u;2,92 

927   7j 

204,64 

7.450,  .  J 

4,448,  .: 

4,097,51 

3.  864,  6!i 

699,  t' 

1,369  U 


Fvhntarij  n,    IHOS 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


2341 


funds  authorized  or  approfnated  tor  committee 
expenditures  $100,000,00 

Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported      .    . 
Amount  e«, 'ended  Irom  July  1  tj  Dec   31    1967 


Total  amount  eipen.led  Irom  Ian    1  to  Dec 
Jl    1967      . 


balance  unexiiended  as  ol  dec 


1967 


75,484.98 
24,515.02 


OlI.N    I-;      lEAGVF. 

C/iair)ria». 


■  Ianuary    12,    1968 
CuMMmn-   ON  Ways  and  Means 

Tw  the  CLLRK  tlF  THE  Hovse: 

Ihe  .ibove-mentioned  ccjiiiniittee  or  sub- 
I'lmmittee,  pursuant  to  .section  134(b)  of 
Ihe  Lcgi.slative  Reorpani.Mtion  .A,ct  of  1946, 
Public  Law  (101,  79th  Coni;ress.  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  tot.il  salary  of  each  person  em- 
pliiyed  by  it  during  the  6-inonth  period  from 
July  1,  l'967.  U)  Deccmlier  31,  1967.  Inclusive, 
lot-'ether  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
pr.  ijirLited  and  exi)eiuU'd  liy  if 


f<arne  of  tmplcyee 


leo  H    Ir  Ain 
V.illarn  H   Ouealy 
John  M   ;,'arlin,  Jr 

Jjhii  P   Haipf 

Ra^moni)  Diiscoll 
Ijrnes  W    KelJpy 
Harold  lamar 
tiancy  Brnyfiilt 
llorpMce  HuiUptf 
Vifgiiiia  hufler 
William  C    Bvr.l 
(Irace  Ha;?3n 
lune  Kendall 
Jerr,  isner>e 

( Itzaheth  Price 
lean  K.itnn 
Dolores  Rogers 

Susan  Saylor.. 

Gloria  Sfiaver 
tileen  Sonnett 
Walter  btaftord 

Susan  Taylor 
Rklhard  Wilbur 

HuRhlon  r.reene 
Walter  Litlle.  . 


-t- 


Prjlession 


Chief  counsel  (C) 
Minority  counsel  (P) 
Assistant  cJiiet 
roun'el  (P) 
Prntpssiorial  assistant 
(P) 
do. 
do 
do 
Staff  assistant  (C) 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
staff  assistant  (C) 

Irom  Sept.  15.  1967 
Staff  assistant  (C) 

do. 
Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

Sept.  30.  1967 
Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

Aug    1»   1967 
Staff  assistant  (C) 

do  . 
Stalt  assistant  (C) 

ftom  Sept.  16,  1967 
Staff  assistant  (C) 
Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

Sept   li   1967 
Document  cieri\ 
do. 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Sn,  236.  ?7 
13.236.27 
13,060,38 

11,513,37 

11,513,37 
11,  123,85 
10,520,71 


741.78 
676  52 
169.59 
690  12 
169,  59 
690,  84 
141,  34 


4,  ISI,  55 
3,  060.  51 
2.253.  IJ 

665.  39 


647.26 

173.  14 
233.50 


7.rjl7  15 
3.868,22 


4,761 
4,761. 


Funds  authorired  or  appropriated  lor  conimiitee 
expenditures      .  S50,  COO,  00 


Amount  cf  expenditures  rreviouslv  reported 
■'■mount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec   jl,  1067. 


1.953.18 
3.348,85 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan    .  to  Dec, 
31.1967..  5,302,04 


Balance  unexpended  a  .  oi  Dec 


,967 


44,697.96 


W    D    Mills, 

C7iairma7i. 

January  23.   1968. 
Joint    Committee    on    Defense    Production 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  lo  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 

i:ros5 

Profession 

salary 

curing 

6-month 

period 

Clerli  and  courisp 

511.221   89 

Professional  statt 

10.520  73 

member. 

do 

10,223,18 

rlo 

7.818,57 

Secretary 

4. 091  00 

Name  ol  employee 


Harold  I    Warien 
Joseph  C   Lewis. 

Richard  I   Still   . 
tipnrpe  T   Ault 
Mdllie  I    Ichols 


Funds  authorized  or  apprnjiri.-ited  f:)r  r.ommiflep  ex- 
penditures i87,  435.  00 
Ap'ouiiI  expended  Irom  July  I  to  Dec   31    1967  43,875  37 

r;.ila"ce  unexpen.led  as  ol  Dec   31    1967  43,559.63 

Wright  Patman, 

C/:a!r7;iar!, 

January   25,    1968, 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  ibi  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  subnins  Uie 
following  report  showing  the  name,  prufes- 
sion.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  si.x-month  tjeriod 
from  July  1.  1967,  to  December  31,  1967,  In- 
clusive, together  with  total  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


rjarne  of  employee 


L    N.  Woodworth 
Lincoln  Arnold 

Nicholas  A   Tomasulo 
Robert  R  Smyers 
James  H   Symons 
Alan  P   Murray 
Grace  T,  Gunn 
farl  V.  Wilietts 
James  M.  LaMarche 

Harrison  B,  McCaviey 
Albert  Buckberg 
Herbert  L.  Chabot 
Joseph  P  Spellman.   . 
Joseph  E.  Fink. .    . 
Anastasia  Connaughton 

Michael  E,  Fox 

Dennis  P.  Bedell.  .. 
Gerard  L   Ouellette 
William  B,  Forti 
Joanne  B   McOermott 
ilizabelti  L.  Ruth.. . 
L    E    Forgy 
Jacqueline  S   Pteitter 
James  L   Boring. . 
Blanche  F   liagro 
Blanche  Schwartz. 
Linda  R  Savage 
Carolyn  A    Easter 
June  M   Matthews 
Mary  Gatlie 
Mildred  Feldt 
Cecilia  Grimm 
Robert  F   Magill 
Linda  L    Buckley 
Bernard  M  Shapiro 
Richard  Trotter 
Florence  Hart   . 
Leon  Klud 
Marcia  C   Bailey 
Jamie  Daley.     . 


Prnlession 


Chief  of  statf 
Assistant  cnief  ol 

staff 
Legislation  counsel 
Refund  counsel 
Statistical  analyst 
Iconomisl 
Statistical  analyst 
Legislation  counsel 
Administrative 

assistant 
Refund  affonipv 
Economist 
Attorney 

do 
Statistical  clerk 

do    

Attorney  .. 

do...   ... 

Refund  attorney 
Economist 
Secret.uy  . 

do 
Attorney   . 
Secref.iry 
Refund  attorney 
Secretary 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Attorney    . . . 
Secretary 
7-ttornev 

do 
Secretary 
Fconomist 
Secretary 

do 


Total 
gross 

■i.ilary 

during 

6-month 

p  prrod 


513,684  35 
13,292  46 

11,846  81 
11,624  54 
11,321  95 

4,613  67 
10,780.98 
10.047.04 

8,954,  13 


8,665,55 
8,478,75 
5,  343  55 
7,711.21 
7.548  69 
7.548  69 
6.579  66 
5,  833,  90 
5,  41)3,  65 
5,118.46 
5,236,75 
4,  353.  59 
3. 790  05 
2.951  ?i 
4,376.34 
4.  317  32 
4.200,94 
4, 163  00 
3,  609,  84 
3,573  1') 
2,957  7  3 

545.  86 
3,207.87 

963  70 
1.  150.32 
3,551,42 
1,829.99 

732.  00 
1.345.36 

879  69 

628.  56 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.  ■ .  J480.  O'if!  r  j 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  222. 775  61 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1%7  222.  802  78 


Total  amount  expended   from   Jan 
Dec,  31,  1%7 


to 


445,  578 

j4,4:'i 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan   1,1968 

WiLBuB  D.  Mills. 

C7ia!rr77ari 


FEnRUARY    1,    1963 
Select    CoMMiTTEr    on    Smai.i.    Business 
To  the  Clf  RK  of  the  House: 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee  <  r  sub- 
committ.ee,  pursuant  to  section  i:34(bi  .f 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  i:(4fi. 
Public  Law  COl,  79th  Congress,  approvi-rl 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  subinlis  the 
following  report  ,'-howiiig  the  name,  [jr.  fis- 
sion, and  total  .salary  of  each  persmi  i  ni- 
ployed  l)y  it  during  the  G-month  jjerinci  ir.dn 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31,  1967  luclu-^ive. 
t.igelher  with  total  funds  authorized  i  r  .,p- 
pmiirlatcrt  .and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Prvan  H   lacques 
Barbara  Rulli  McLaiie 

JuStlriuS  Gould 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch 
William  M   Reddig 
f'pnry  A    RoOinson 
[•;plh  SuzannoSchulthpis 
harry  A   ulsliei 
Carol  Ann  Kopp. 
Theresa  A    Interdonalo 
Gre?g  R   Potvin 
Gertrude  Maxine  Dean 
Puane  G   Derrick.  Ji 
Willom  A   Keel,  jr 
P.itriri,i  Anne  Baker 
A'Oflli  Cro,';ley 
(  liirlf'S  t    fi'Coiinor 
Richard  L   Michell 
John  J    Williams 
t/laxine  Porter 
f.ornian  Lee  Vost 

fJancy  R   Pamter 
Dayiil  C    Hardesty.  . 

Aflene  B   Fe-ngold 


Funds  authorized  ci  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures... ...   ...     .,.$350.000  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported       ..     145.053  44 
Anour.t  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec  31,  1967  157.  U02,  15 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan  3  to  Dec 
■:'    1967  302.055,60 

Balance  unexpe'iried  as  ol  Dec  31,1967  47,5:4  4J 

Joe  L    Fvins, 

C7jair"iri7!. 


T"lal 

gross 

Prolession 

salarv 

duririp 

6-monlh 

period 

Staff  director  and  gen- 

J13, 236  77 

eral  counsel. 

Secretary. 

2,111,61 

Counsel 

11,377,54 

Clerk 

6, 135  35 

Research  analyst 

6,  825  25 

Counsel 

11,377  54 

Secretary 

4,01-j,93 

Consultant 

11,8:5,95 

Secretary 

3,358,14 

do 

2.438,22 

I  nunsel 

12.281,3b 

Secrptaiv 

3.  742,  2b 

Research  analyst 

3,078,  15 

do 

11,899  27 

Secretary 

3,391,95 

Counsel 

:-,  152  56 

'in 

12,  159  ; 6 

General  counsel 

6,688  25 

Minority  counsel 

8.725  25 

Secretary   rmnonty 

3,073  39 

Staff  assistant,  nii- 

3,358.93 

nonty. 

Secretary,  minority 

1,448  22 

Staff  assistant,  mi- 

1.669 :'6 

nority. 

Secretary,  minority. . . 

604  -,6 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUMC.-^TION.S, 
ETC, 

Under  clau;>e  2  of  ruli^  XXIV,  c  xecmive 
communication,s  were  taken  fiom  ttie 
Speakers  table  and  referifd  a,s  follow,^: 

1471,  A  letter  Irom  tlie  Comptroller  C.on- 
cral  uf  the  United  .States,  transmitting  .1 
report  tjf  examination  of  fin:incial  si.itp- 
mems,  low-rent  public  housing  progr.-ini 
fund,  liscal  \ear  1967,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  L'rban  Develojiment  1 H,  Doc,  No, 
207 1 :  to  the  Committee  on  Governmot;'  Op- 
erations, and  ordered  ;o  lie  jinined 

1472,  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bnrerni 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent, transmuting  the  Federal  jjlaii  :  r 
meteorological  services  and  supporting  ro- 
search  lor  fiscal  >ear  1969,  jjursuanf  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Ltiw  87-843:  t  ,  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations. 

1473,  A  letter  from  the  Di-putv  .'\ssist- 
ant  .Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and 
Installations!,  transmitting  a  rejxirt  of  an 
additional  lacility  project  i)roposed  to  ho 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  purstiani 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U..S.C.  2233aili.  and 
pursuant  to  the  authority  delegated  to  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Armed  Services. 
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1474  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
re;)ort  of  review  of  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  St  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Center  for 
W  .men.  St  Petersburg.  Fla  .  Office  of  Eco- 
n  imic  Opportunity,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ci  j.-Tiiment  Operations 

1475  A  letter  from  tne  Director  Admin- 
Is-ratlve  Office  of  the  US  Courts,  trans- 
mitting .1  report  on  G3-  17  positions,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  5114iai 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

1476  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  indicating  the 
proposed  action  to  conduct  work  under  one 
program  line  Item  at  a  le'.el  m  excess  of  that 
authurized  pursuant  t<.i  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admini.stratlon  Authorization  Act  for 
1968.  to  the  Committee  -n  Science  and  As- 
troii.iutics 

1477  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  titled 
'Wholesome  Pish  and  Fishery  Product*  Act 
of  1968'  ,  *u  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

1  tTH  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  titled 
'Hazardous  Radiation  Act  of  1968".  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  .ind  Poreljfn  Com- 
merce 

1479  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  apprnpnatlons  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

1480  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
port<itiun,  transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional safety  program  to  reduce  boating  ac- 
cidents and  deaths  and  injuries  resulting 
therefrom;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pishtrles. 

1481  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  transml"tlng  volume  III  of  the  re- 
port on  the  national  requirements  for  and 
the  cost  of  treaung  munlclpiil,  industrial, 
and  other  effluent  to  attain  water  quality 
standards  established,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TAYLOR  Committee  on  Inferior  and 
Insular  AfTairs  H  R  6347  .-V  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  28.  1948,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  In- 
dependence National  Historic  Park  ( Rept. 
No  1075)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  CELLER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
S  J8y  An  act  to  provide  improved  judicial 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amendment 
I  Rept  No  1076 1  Referred  t-o  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  CELLER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  1,3:315  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  Included  in  the  two 
judicial  districts  of  Virginia,  with  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No  1084i  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 

Mr    NIX     Committee   on    Post    Office    and 


Civil  Service,  H  R  14934  A  bill  to  reduce 
from  5  to  4  the  ratio  of  career  substitute 
employees  to  regular  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  wltli 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  1085)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUue 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NIX;  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  H  R  14935  A  bill  to  amend 
title  39.  United  States  Code.  U)  regulate  the 
mailing  of  ma.oter  (ceys  for  motor  vehicle  Ig- 
nition switches,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept  No  10861  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITrEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committers  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pvintint;  and  refeience  to  the  iiroper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr    EILBERG     Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary   S  321     An  act   for   the  relief   of  Charles 
Bernstein,  with  amendment  i  Rept  No   1077 1 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  EII.BERG  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary S  1040  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
iRept.  No  10781  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  ASHMORE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary House  Resolution  991  Resolution  to 
refer  the  bill  (H  R.  14109)  entitled  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Joseph  W  Harris."  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pur- 
suant to  sections  1492  ;ind  2509  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  ,imended  iRept,  No 
10791  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R,  1879  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Stan- 
islaw  and  Julianna  Szymonik  iRept,  No, 
10801  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  TENZER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  2282  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center.  Con- 
cord, Calif:  with  amendment  i  Rept  No. 
1081  I  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  H  R  10851  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Corp  : 
•.vith  ame  :dmciit  ■  Rept  No  lu82i  Reicrrcd 
to  the  Committee  of   the  Whole  House 

Mr  HUNG  ATE  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R,  10327  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J  Falardeau,  Irva  G  Frunger,  Betty  Klemcke. 
Wineta  L  Welburn.  and  Emma  L  McNeil,  all 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Pt  Sam  Hous-on.  Tex  .  with 
.tmendment  iRept.  No  1083 1  Roterred  to 
the  Committee  r,:  r):r  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    COLMER 

HR  15110  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Greene 
County.  Miss  ,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr    HOLLAND 

HR  15111  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

HR   15112    A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and   for  other  purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    McCLORY 

H  R.  15113.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 


ment to  the  Stales  for  certain  U)ll  highways, 
bridges,  and   tunnels  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    MILLS 

H  R.  151 14  A  bill  to  extend  to  .sa\  ings  notes 
the  provisions  of  the  Second  Liberty  Boiul 
Act  relating  to  redemption  of  savings  bonds 
and  ihe  p.ivment  of  losses  incurred  :n  con- 
nection with  such  redemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittoe  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   SCHEUER 

HR  15115  A  bin  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Lo.tu  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  19fi3 
and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation .iiid  Labor 

H  R  15116  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr   SCOTT: 

HR  15117,  A  bin  to  restrict  imports  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   STEED 

H  R.  15118.  A  bill  to  aiiKiul  title  28,  Unit-ii 
States  Code,  to  require  three-Jude;e  district 
courts  va  determine  cases  involving  ,i  reversal 
of  a  decision  of  the  hichest  court  of  a  State: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO 

HR   15119,  A  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
employee-managefnent  rrlatUms  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and   for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on   Post   OfTice  .md  ClvU  Service, 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK 

H  R.  15120    .\  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  rclatinns  in  the  Fed- 
eral  service    :ind   ior  other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  .md  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BUCHANAN 

HR,  15121     A  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
employee-maaagement  relations  m  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and   for  other  !)urposcs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By    Mr.    CUNNINGHAM     i  for    himself 
.md  Mr.  De.n'nf.y  i 

H  R.  15122  A  bill  to  establish  rights  for 
individuals  in  their  relations  with  Indian 
tribes,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  model  code 
governing  the  administration  of  jttstice  by 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
certain  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs 

By  Mr   CUNNINGHAM 

HR    15123    A  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and   for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Otfice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  .Mr   DENNEY; 

HR.  15124,   .■\  bill   to  provide   for  an  equi- 
taOle  sharing  of  the  US   market  by  electronic 
articles   of   domestic   and    foreign   origin;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.ms, 
By  Mr   FINO 

HR  15125  A  bill  to  .'imend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .■Xct  to  uuhorize  the  Presi- 
dent, during  periods  of  ,icute  unemployment, 
to  provide  that  all  individuals  otherwise 
eligible  may  retire  with  full  benefits  there- 
under at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys 
.md  Means, 

By  Mr    FOLEY: 

HR  15126  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .\ct  to  jirovide  for  a  compre- 
hen.sive  review  of  the  medical,  technical,  so- 
cial, and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  .is  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs,  a 
practical  alternative  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
institutions,  agencies,  .ind  cjrganizations  for 
the  establishment  ,ind  operation  of  regional 
and  community  programs  lor  patients  with 
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kidney  dl.sease  and  lor  the  conduct  of  train- 
ing related  to  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
.Melius 

By  Mrs  GRIFFITHS: 
HR  15127  A  bill  to  imiend  titles  10  and 
:)T,  United  .States  Code,  to  provide  equality 
i>f  treatment  tor  married  icmale  members 
of  the  uniformed  ser\ices:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  15128  A  bill  to  amend  section  806  of 
the  Ptiblic  Health  Ser\ice  Act  to  provide 
that  partial  reimbursement  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  costs  attributable  to  nurse 
training  sh:ill  be  ni.ide  .ivailable  to  collegiate 
.md  .ussociate  degree  schools  of  nursing  on 
the  same  basis  as  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

HR  15129  A  bill  tf)  amend  title  38  of  the 
Uuitod  States  Code  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  female  \cterans";  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .'VtTairs. 
By  Mr  HUTCHINSON' 
HR  15130  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  t<i  be  answered  under  pen- 
alty of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing, 
and  for  other  pur|3oses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Omce  and  Cull  Service, 

By   Mr    McMillan    (for   himself.   Mr. 

WmrFNER.  Mr   Dowdv.  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr. 

H.^GAN.  Mr.  FvQVK.   Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr. 

Harsua.    and    Mr     Broyhu.l   of   Vir- 

ttinia  I  : 

HR.  15131,  A    bill    to   amend    the    District 

of    CoUimbia    Police    and    Firemen's    Salary 

Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 

purposes:    to   Uie  Committee  on   the  District 

of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  MATSUNAGA : 
HR.  15132  A  bill  to  pro\ide  certain  per- 
sons surviving  ;m  enlisted  member  of  the 
.^rmed  Forces  who  dies  while  on  active  duty 
with  post  exchange  and  commissary  priv- 
ileges for  .1  certain  jjerlod  of  lime  after  such 
member's  death:  to  the  Committee  on 
.^rmed  Services 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R  15133.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereof  of  relating  to  public  assistance  which 
were  enacted  or  .iinended  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967.  io  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

HR  15134.  A  bill  to  .imend  title  IV  of  the 
.Social  Security  .Act  to  improve  the  program 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BOB  WILSON: 
HR.  I5I35.  .^  bill  to  increase  to  5  years 
the  maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting 
station  licenses  may  be  granted :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intertt;ite  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr  ADAMS  il  r  himself.  Mr.  GiDE. 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  i  : 
H  R.  15136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  .salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
ol   Columbia 

By  .Mr   .\DAMS . 
H,U,  15137.  A  bill   to  pro\ide  for  improved 
employee-manasemcnt  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BRADEMAS: 
H  R,  15138,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation   Act    of    1965,    the    National    Defense 
Education  Act   of   1958,   the   National   Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of   1965, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
and  related  acts;    to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H  R.  15139.  A  bill  to  declare  and  determine 
the   policy   of   the   Congress  with   respect   to 
the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 


to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries. 
to  confirm  to  the  several  states  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto,  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Mercliant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COLLI2R: 
H-R.  15140.  A  bill  to  ijrtnide  th.it  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston. 
Ill,,  shall  be  named  the  'Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear 
Accelerator"  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr  Knrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  15141.  A  bill  to  increase  burial  reim- 
bursements of  military   personnel   killed   on 
active    duty;    to    the    Committee    un    Armed 
.Services. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  15142.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MacDONALD  of  Massachu.setls: 
H.R.  15143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the  Committee  cm   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  15144.  A  bill  lo  est;ib:isli  in  the  .st;,te 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  lur  other  i)uriX).'-es; 
to  the  Committee  un  Interior  and  Insuh.r 
AfTairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HI!.  15145.  A  bin  to  jrovide  tor  imiiro.fd 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral .service,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\  ice 

By    Mr.    PURCELL    (for    himself     .Mr 
Dow.    Mr.   Smith   of   luwa.    and    Mr 
Foley ) : 
H.R.  15146.  A  bill   to  clarifv  and  otlierwlse' 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By    Mr.    ROONEY   of    New    York    i  f or 
himself.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Donohve. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr,  Moore 
Mr.  Cahill.  Mr.  MacGre(;or.  Mr,  En.- 
r.ERG,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Matsi-naoa,  Mr 
MiNisH,     Mr.     Farbstfin,     Mr      .An- 
NUNzio.  Mr.  HoRTOx.  Mr.  RooMf.Y  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr    King  of  Vpw 
York  I  : 
H.i=..  15147.    A    bill    to    amend     tlie    Iinmi- 
Kratu-.n   and   iNationality   Act   to   provide    lor 
the     naturalization     of     persons     wh'i     have 
served    in    combatant    areas    in    acti\e-duty 
-service   in   the  Armed   Forces  of   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  -he  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY'. 
H.R.  15148.  A  bill  to  provide  :or  inijjroved 
employee-manaeement  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  imrposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  ;ind  Civil  Service 
By   Mrs,   SULLIVAN. 
HR.    15149.   A   bill   to   modernize   and    im- 
prove   the   Poultry   Products   Inspection   Act 
of     1957    to    assure    the    wholesomencss    of 
poultry    sold    only    in    intrastate    commerce. 
and   for   othjer  purposes:    to   the   Commutee 
on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    ASHMORE    ( for    liimself.    Mr. 
HuNGATE.   Mr.   Te.vzer.   Mr,    Eilberg. 
Mr.   Si^iiTH  of   New   Y'ork.   Mr.   Mes- 
Kii-L.  and  Mr.  Sandman  i  : 
H.R.  15150.  A  bill  to  facilitate  representa- 
tion   of   persons   having   claims   against    the 
United  States  by  legal  counsel  of  their  own 
choosing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.    15151.    A    bill    to    jiromote    the    eco- 


nomic deveh.iimeni  (.1  Gicim:  to  the  Commit- 
tee Lin  Interior  and   Insular  .Mfairs 
By   Mr.   GUBSER: 
HR    15152    A  bill  to  amend  title   10  of  tiie 
United   .States  Code   to   provide  more   liberal 
annuities    for    survivors    of    certain    retired 
members  of  the  Arined  Forces;   to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services. 
By   Mr    PICKLE: 
H.R     15153.  A  bill   lo   amend   the  Intrrnal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   with   resjiect    to    tlie 
estate    tax    treatment     of    cert  .in     interests 
created  by  community  iirojierty  laws  in  em- 
ployees' trusts  and  retirement   .mnuity  con- 
iracts;     to     the    Cunminee     on     V.'ays     ,ind 
Means 

Uy  Mr  PGAC'.I-:: 
HR  151.i4  A  bill  to  clarify  ,md  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 
to  jirovide  lor  ccKijieraf ion  with  ajiproiirLite 
.State  agencies  with  respect  to  .State  jioullry 
Iiroducts  inspection  jiro^'rams,  .,nd  lor  other 
jjurposes;  lo  the  Committee  un  .'\griculture. 
By  Mr  .STAGGERS  (tor  him.self  und 
.Mr  PvppERi  : 
H  R,  15155  A  IJiU  to  regul.ite  interstate 
commerce  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  lor  the 
inspection  of  facilities  used  in  the  liarvest- 
ing  and  processing  t.f  nsh  ;ind  fishery  jirod- 
ucts  lor  commercl.il  purposes,  lor  the  in- 
spection of  fish  and  fishery  products,  and  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  regul.ition 
of  inirastate  commerce  with  respect  to  St:ite 
fish  inspection  programs,  and  lor  other  pur- 
jx.)ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Intirsi  iic  ..nd 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
HH.  15156.  A  bill  lo  amend  liie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  public  health  Irom  radiation 
emissions  Irom  electronic  products:  to  the 
Committee  on  Inter.-tate  ::nd  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    TEACIUE  of  C.difornia: 
HH    15157    A  bill   to  provide  for  imjiroved 
enii)l(Aee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  imriiosps;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cu  il   Service. 
By   Mr.   WHALLEY: 
un    15158.   A  bill   to  amend  title  :)8  of  the 
United     .States    Code     to     jirovide     increased 
rates    of    disability    compensation      improve 
service-connected     benefits,     and     lor    other 
Jjurposes:     to    the    Committee      .n    \'etpr.O:.s' 
Afl'.iir.= 

By  .Mr  CORBETT 
H  J.  Res,  1050.  Joint  resoluthjii  to  as-sist 
veterans  of  the  .^rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
.States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  elsc- 
'.vhere  in  obtaininc  .suitable  employment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Po't  Office  I'lid  C.  il 
Ser\  ice. 

r.y   Mr.   DEvINE: 
HJ   Res   1051.  Jcint   resolmion   lo  declare 
the  policy  of  the  Un.ted  States  with  respect 
•o   Its  territorial   sea;    to   the  Committee   on 
Foreign   Affairs. 

By  Mr  DUIHKI: 
II.J,  Res.  1052.  Joint  resolution  to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  'he  United 
Slates  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  obtaining  suitable  emph-.yment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  aitd  Civil 
.■Jfrvic'- 

By  .Mr  KILEERG- 
H  J,  Res.  1053.  Joint  resolution  to  j^rovkie 
for  ihe  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
Mav  of  each  year  as  National  School  .Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN; 
H.J  Res  1054.  Joint  resolution  to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where m  obtamins  suitable  emplo;,  ment;  to 
the  Cummittee  c  ii  Pott  Office  and  Cr.  il 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  ol  Pennsylvania: 
H  J.  Res.  1055.  Joint    resolution    proiiosmg 
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an  unendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relatl%'e  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jidiclarv 

Bv  Mr  HOLLAND 
H  I  Kes  1(156  jiiint  resolution  to  provide 
frir  "he  rteslifnatlon  of  the  second  week  of 
Miv  of  each  ye.ir  as  National  School  Safety 
P.itrol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    KING  of  New  York 
HJ   Res   1057    Joint   resolution    to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   Its   terrirorial    sea.    to   the   Committee   on 
Fi-iretiin    Affairs 

By  Mr  TOOMPSON  of  Georijla 
H  J  Res  105H  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
f'T  the  desiBtntition  of  the  second  week  jf 
M.iy  of  each  year  as  Natl'snal  School  Safety 
P.itrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  WII.LLAMS  of  Pennsyhanla 
f{  J  Re?  UiS'J  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  nf 
May  of  each  vear  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week,  to  the  Committie  on  the  Ju- 
dlci  irv 

Bv  Mr    PETTIS 
H  Cull   Hts.  tJJO    Concurrent   resolution   to 
rer|uire  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt: 
tti  tiie  Committee  on  W  ivs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr  STEICiER  of  Wisconsin 
H   Cnii    Res   631     Coiirurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressint?  the  sen.se  of  the  Con^reps  with  re- 
spect  to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of    the    Repuoiic    of    France    to    the    United 
States:     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

Bv  Mr   STAGGERS: 
H  Res   11156    Resolution    tn    provide    addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  investi- 
gations authorized  by  House  ResoUitlon  168. 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr    ADAMS   i  by  request  i 

HR    15159    A   bill   fnr   the   relief  of  Young 
Ja  Cho     to  the  C  immlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ADDABBO 

H  R  iDlrtO  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Costante    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HH  15161  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nun/la 
and  Giuseppe  Qatusso;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  15162  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paola 
Pellegrlno  and  minor  children  Rosa.  Gas- 
pare. Giovanni,  .md  Antonla  Pellegrlno.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR   15163    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Plsano:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BATES: 

HR  151^4  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eneenla 
Stachnwici.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   CORBETT 

H  R  15165  A  bill  for  the  relief  T  Prance.sco 
Cavaliere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  15166  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  De 
Luca.  to  the  Committee  fn  the  Judlciar\ 

H  R.  15167  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Perna.  his  wife.  Lulgina  Geltrude,  and  chU- 
(Iren.  Vlnrenzo  Carmela  Maria  Rosarla  An- 
tonio Niizarlo.  and  Franco:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  15168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenza 
Perna.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  15189  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Proi,enzano.  his  wife,  .^nnlna,  and  daughter. 
C.irmela.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  15170  A  cm  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Federlco  Reale;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclar ,-. 
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By  Mr    DONOHUE 
HR    15171    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michelan- 
gelo Llvoll.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr    GIAIMO 
HR    15172    A   1)111   .'or  the  relief  of   Matteo 
Cretella,  to  the  ronimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    KING  of  New  York 
HR     1.S173    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sotlrlos 
Siderakis    Man  i  Sider:ikls.  and  SIderas  Skte- 
rakls.   to  the  Committee  rir   the  Judlciarv 
By  Mr    STEPHENS 
HR     15174     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Ernesto  Jose  Giro;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judli  i.irv 

H  R    15175  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Heinz 
Joost.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Georgia 
H  R    15176    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andro- 
machl  S    Pamtillv.   to  the  Committee  on  toe 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  WIGGINS 
H  R     15177    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  I^-e  In 
Sook;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv   Mr     BOB   WILSON 
H  R    15178    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kav  Jac- 
queline   B.iwa;     to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

Bv   Mr    WYATT 
HR    15179   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  WillKim  E  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
UndtT  clati.se  1  of  rule  XXII. 

239    The  SPEAKER  presented  ;i  l)etltlo  i  ,  i 
tlie  Common  Conncil,   City   of  BuITmIo.   NY 
relative   to   Federal    funds   to   improve   WP.^ 
streets,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Address    by    Hon.    Clarence    Brown,    Jr., 
Before  Detroit  Ad  Club 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

r    :  I  ;  :  N .  IS 
IN  THE  HOrsi;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesria;/    Ffbrhary  6.  1968 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  our  col- 
lea^rue.  Clarence  Brown.  Jr  .  of  Ohio, 
kno'.vii  :irf"c •'.on.itfl.^-  oy  ti.s  :is  "Brn,"  on 
January  26  delivered  an  address  before 
Che  Detroit  .\d  Club  that  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  those  attending  the  din- 
ner meeting. 

As  we  all  know.  Bun  Brown  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  publlsh- 
irit,'  business.  He.  and  his  distinguished 
father  before  hini.  have  been  publishers 
of  several  newspapeis  in  Ohio  What 
Cl.^rkni  e  Brown  has  to  say  about  our 
modern  advertising  system  merits  atten- 
tion He  speal's  both  as  a  Member  of 
Coiiure.ss  ind  one  who  has  a  specialized 
knowledge  oi    the  advertisins;   industr>'. 

A  point  iie  makes  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emjjhabized:  The  smalltown 
media  coi'stuute  a  vital  segment  of  our 
fiee  enterprise  system  and  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  both  on  the 
part  of  siovernment  and  on  the  part  of 
advertisers  themselves,  to  defend  and 
pr'imote  the.'-e  media  .i.s  ayain.-t  .i  sy-tem 
of  centralization 

Congressman  Brown's  speech  follows: 


Address  by  Hon    Clarence  Brown.  Jr  .   Be- 
fore   DcTRorr   .\d   Club 

■'It  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
advertising  business."  wrote  a  foreign  maga- 
zine editor  not  long  .igo,  to  study  the  Amer- 
ican experience  ' 

We  must  remember,  "  the  editor  contin- 
ued, 'that  the  great  Lenin  told  xis  to  learn 
from  the  capitalists  and  adopt  what  is  clever 
;inU  profitable  to  b>4lcl  communism."  End  of 
quote 

This  quotitlon  cones  from  the  Soviet  Mag- 
.-iilne,  Literarij  Gazette  If  nothing  else,  it  re- 
inforces .1  conclusion  I  ve  reached  after  some 
two  years  in  our  Nation's  Capital  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress- -that  like  a  prophet,  a 
profitable  .lystem  Is  without  honor  in  its  own 
country 

For  while  "the  Americp.n  experience"  In 
;  dvertising  Is  being  copied  overseas  by  en- 
■  lotis  foreign  systems,  here  at  home  it  has 
c  ime  under  increasing  att.-ck  by  government 
spokesmen  in  recent  years. 

Let's  face  it.  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
ad',  ertising  profession  tiiey  may  love  you  m 
Moscow— or  at  least  flatter  you  by  Imita- 
tion—  but  your  economic  and  social  sex  ap- 
penl  Is  sagging  badly  back  in  your  own  capi- 
tal of  Washington 

.Nor  are  your  critics  talking  about  you  be- 
hind vour  back,  boldly.  Insistently  they're 
bringing  their  arguments  Into  the  open — and 
with  growing  vigor  and  confidence 

Why?  Because — strange  .is  it  may  seem  to 
the  Moscow  Commissar  assigned  the  Job  of 
finding  out  whafs  right  about  .\merican  ad- 
vertislng--no  one  here  in  the  States  is  effec- 
tively refuting  those  critics  who  are  busy 
telling  us  what's  wrong  with  it 

I.;ke  nature  itself,  the  .imbitious  critic  of 
tne  system,  is  quick  to  flU  a  vacuum — with 


his  own  .irguments  Thus,  in  the  absence  if 
resistance  from  defenders  of  .American  ad- 
vertising, yovir  detractors  jrrow  more  voluble 
each  passing  day. 

Thu.^.  having  lieard  from  your  Moscow 
admirrrs.  listen  now  to  what  the  Washington 
detractors  have  to  say  about  the  .American 
experience  '  in  advertisme 

First     ;t   increases   the   cost   of   products 

•Second,  it  helps  create  monopolies  and 
thereby  reduces  tiie  consumers  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  marketplace 

TTilrd.  It  helps  populari.te  and  maintain 
faulty  and  harmlul  products  In  the  market- 
place 

Fourth,  it  poses  a  threat  to  free  speech 
and  the  first  :;mendment  to  the  US  Consti- 
tution by  leading  to  the  control  of  news  and 
editorial   policy   in  our  news   media 

Fifth,  it  lowers  public  tastes  in  television 
and  radio  entertainment 

Sixth,  It  costs  t.ixpayers  unnecessary  money 
in  postal  subsidies 

Seventh,  it  tn^rs  the  beauty  of  our  national 
landscape. 

Eighth,  it  stimulates  and  creates  arti- 
ficial demands  for  products  consumers  actu- 
iillv  don't  need 

Ninth.  It  makes  for  unreal  distinctions 
among  brand  named  proilucts  winch  are  es- 
sentnlly  the  same. 

And  as  if  the  aforementioned  nine  points 
;  reti  t   enough: 

Tenth,  it  also  stimulates  public  r.nd  pri- 
vne  vices,  such  as  gambling,  excessive  use 
of  I'lcohol  and  an  overweening  Interest  in 
sex 

Now.  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the?e 
ten  charges  about  modern  advertising  aren  t 
products  of  my  imagination.  Each  and  every 
one    has    been    stated    publicly.    They    have 
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been  made  on  the  flmir  ot  Cuiu-,i-e-s:  ly 
ifllclals  of  Federal  Executive  Branch  Agen- 
cie.s  and  Departments:  and  by  self-pro- 
claimed spokesmen  for  protection  of  the  pub- 
;ic  interest  m  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional  Committees 

.Since  hrst  coming  to  Congress  two  years 
igo.  I  have  al.so  heard  proposals — many  pro- 
jiosals — to  correct  these  economic  and  social 
ills  allegedly  (  reated  and  aggr.ivated  by  mod- 
ern product  advertising 

Li.sten  lu.iw  to  \^hat  your  critics  have  pio- 
p(»sed  You'll  recoi'iii/e  that  some  of  ihe.se 
ideas  liave  nlrradh  bt>e  i  enacted  into  law  or 
put  into  eftect  by  reeulatlon  in  t'le  recent 
past 

First,  we  should  limit  advertising  budgets 
.Old   or   advertlsuii;    methods    by    law 

Second,  we  ought  to  tax  advertising  ex- 
penditures or  j)lace  .oi  advertising  use  tax 
on  media 

Third,  V.O  oUL'ht  -o  extend  and  strengthen 
the    aiuivrii^t    laws    to    co\er    :idvertising 

Fourth,  we  need  regulations  on  (lackage 
ile.sign,  content  and  labeling 

Fifth,  we  ought  to  outlaw  product  brand 
names  wlilch  might  mislead  or  confuse  con- 
sumers and  require  the  manufacturer  to 
market  like  products  under  generic  names. 
Sixth,  require  labels  on  certain  products 
to  warn  the  public  of  potenti.il  dangers  in 
their  use 

.Seventh,  the  Federal  Oovernmeiit  ought  to 
subsidize  information  agencies  ;  iid  publica- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  consumers 

Eighth,  the  Federal  Government  should 
sponsor  reprisal'  advertising  to  protect 
consumers  from  being  misled  by  industry- 
sponsored  advertising 

Ninth  program  content  should  be  con- 
trolled or  lederally  sponsored  radio  and  tele- 
vision or  sub.scrlption  television  should  be 
fostered  to  uive  the  consumer  freedom  from 
.:dvertlsiiic 

Tenth,  advcrtisiuc  r.iles  should  be  regu- 
lated and  advertising  content  should  be 
screened    lor    que.«tionable    material. 

There  are  only  a  few  of  the  serious  pro- 
posals aimed  at  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
economic  and  social  ills  that  opponents 
.iscribe  to  "the  .American  experience"  in 
product  advertising.  Needless  to  say.  they  are 
criticisms  and  proposals  directly  affecting 
!'very  member  of  this  audience — and.  Indeed. 
every  American  vi'ith  :•  stake  in  our  existing 
economic   and   soci.il   system 

My  purpose  today  isn't  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  substance,  merit  or  lack  of  merit  con- 
•;iined   in  these  criticisms  and  proposals. 

Instead,  it's  to  warn  that  the  critics  who 
liold  to  these  views,  and  who  are  successfully 
advancing  these  proposals  in  the  Halls  of 
<-'ongress  and  the  Executive  .Agencies,  aren't 
being  effectively  answered  by  tliose  who 
■ould — but  don't  present  the  affirmative  side 
if  the  case 

Specifically.  I  mean  you  and  people  like 
vourself — those  who  have  lielped  create  and 
develop  our  unique  and  envied  American 
System  of  product  advertising — but  who. 
'hrough  the  years,  have  been  far  less  efTec- 
ive  in  creating  and  developing  public  policy 
:":isnions  to  defend  that  system  Irom  its  de- 
r,ictors. 

Does  advertising  run  up  the  cost  of  pred- 
icts^ 

Is  the  .American  Consumer  being  given 
-utticient  information  through  advertising  to 
make  intelligent  cost  and  quality  choices  at 
■  he  supermarket ,' 

Are  large  corporate  advertising  budgets  a 
pernicious  force  endangering  our  competi- 
tive marketing  system' 

These  fundamental  questions  raised  by  the 
.•-iticisms  and  proposil.<  iireviously  men- 
loned  must  be  answered — and  effectively — 
r  far-reaching  legal  and  regulatory  curbs 
re  sure  to  be  placed  on  our  present  market- 
ng  and  advertislnrr  system. 
Tlie   tirst   step  toward   providing   such   .in- 
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swers  IS.  of  course,  a  long,  hard  look  within 
the  system  itself  to  determine  what  merit, 
if  any.  there  is  to  the  criticisms  I  have  out- 
lined. Early  Industry  action  toward  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  any  abuses  and  excesses 
m  the  system  is,  after  all.  the  best  defen.se 
against  its  critics. 

But  beyond  this,  there  is  the  matter  of 
providing  the  public — and  those  who  repre- 
sent the  public — with  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  story.  The  vacuum  must  be  tilled  with 
facts,  figures,  in-depth  information  and 
arguments  establishing  the  merit.s  of  the 
system  for  every  American  to  see  and  undei- 
stand. 

Private  industry  and  those  who  have  tiie 
greatest  stake  in  our  existing  iiiarkctintt  sys- 
tem have  been  higgard  in  providing  sucli 
facts,  figures  and  information  and  arijumeiits 
in  recent  years.  Perhaps  it  just  never  seemed 
to  be  necessary  before  But  perhaps  if  a 
better  job  had  been  done  explaining  the 
system  in  past  years,  the  Wasliington  fol- 
lowers of  Lyndon  might  today  be  honoring 
it  as  are  Moscow's  followers  of  Lenin 

The  fact  is  that  American  business  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  per- 
fect its  products  and  services  and  .'ell  liiem 
to  the  American  consumer,  and  that  the  ad- 
vertising profession  has  developed  it.s  skill.s 
and  techniques  to  multi-billion  doU.T  levels. 
But  we  have  taken  for  granted  the  •-ysteni 
itself.  We  have  done  little  to  sell  ivs  merits. 
or  to  shore  its  defenses  against  tlie  attacks 
of  its  opponents. 

As  a  result,  it  isn't  inaccurate  to  s.iy  that 
the  public  policy  threat  the  advertising  in- 
dustry faces  today— and  will  face  for  years  to 
come — has  its  origins  in  the  industry's  fail- 
ure years  ago,  to  develop  effective  resources 
and  allies  to  defend  the  system. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  speak  witli 
first-hand  knowledge  about  the  (  nd  result  of 
this  failure.  But  as  a  businessman.  I  have 
aLso  viewed  the  problem  from  another  per- 
spective. 

And  from  this  perspective.  Ions  befori- 
coming  to  Washington,  I  had  reached  cer- 
tain conclusions  about  how  the  advertising 
industry  might  strengthen  ius  position 
against  the  attacks  of  its  opponents. 

It  may  be  that  my  view  has  been  con- 
ditioned by  my  experience  as  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  what  we  in  the  mass  market 
age  call  a  small  city  daily.  But  then  again, 
this  isn't  the  worst  perspective  m  the  world 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  adver- 
tising industry. 

After  all,  aside  from  Moscow's  Literari/ 
Gazette — America's  small  city  media  is 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  sujjporters  our 
free  enterprise  system  has. 

Unfortunately,  this  support  is  largely  a 
one-sided  affair.  For,  ironically,  the  American 
advertising  industry,  which  is  under  attack 
by  advocates  of  centralized  authority  in  gov- 
ernment, in  fact  encourages  the  trend  to 
centralization  in  our  society  through  its  own 
practices. 

I  refer  to  major  advertisers'  overlooking  tlie 
so-called  small  market  media — that  is.  the 
dallies  and  weeklies  that  identify  with  in- 
dividual, neighborhood  and  locaf  markets — 
in  favor  of  playing  what  one  advertising  man 
himself  recently  termed  "the  numbers  game  ' 
The  January  15  issue  of  Ad  Age  quotes  a 
client  as  telling  his  agency  that  'one  can- 
not reconcile  'lumbers  with  impact,  nor  a 
statistic  with  a  customer's  point  of  view." 
The  autlior  of  the  Article.  Herbert  Mane- 
loveg.  co-clr.dfs— and  I  quote:  'It's  time 
that  we,"  t'lit  is.  advertising  men  and  w,omen, 
"walked  '^iway  from  the  warm  refuge  of  sta- 
tistics and  honestlv  projected  rationales 
based  on  what  migiit  create  impact  instead 
of  just  liow  many  miinbers  v,'e  can  develop." 
My  point  simply  is  that  a  clo.se.  if  not  a 
casual,  relatlonsnip  exists  between  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  that  thinks  only  in  terms  of 
m.ires  and  the  need  to  centralize,  and  the 
m'irk»ting  philosophy  that  thinks  m  terms  of 
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reaching  the  individual  American  i)urchaser. 
not  as  a  member  of  a  community  or  iielcrh- 
borhood,  btit  as  a  mere  statistic 

Thus,  while  advertising  practitioners  cer- 
tainly don't  owe  it  to  small  town  media  to 
invest  a  share  of  their  clients'  revenue  outside 
the  mass  market  media,  they  mav  owe  it  to 
tlieir  clients-  and  to  themselves. 

Certainly  the  prospect  of  small  town  meclM 
slowly  disajipearlng  from  the  national  .-ceiie 
as  a  result  of  the  trend  to  'numbers  game." 
and  mass  audience  appeals  Isn't  inviting 

Tim  natur.U  hie  would  suffer  tlirough  t 
(I'nunution  .-if  choice  in  our  Iree  press  sys- 
tem otu'  free  enterprise  system  would  be  de- 
prued  of  an  important  indeed  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  support  —and  the  ultimate  and  tot:il 
succe.ss  of  the  advocates  of  centralized  pt'liti- 
cal  and  economic  control  in  our  country 
would  be  assured 

Today,  these  dealers  m  mass.  centr,(h.:ed 
government  ::nd  economics  have  l.)roimlit, 
their  cause  to  hiuh  tide,  m  Washington  atid 
tiiroutrliout  tlie  country.  .And  make  no  mis- 
take, their  ultimate  and  total  succe.ss  will 
mean  nothing  le.ss  than  the  end  of  the  rr.e 
market  system  and  "the  .American  experi- 
ence" m  advertising  as  we  have  knov,!!  :.iui 
projected  from  it 

My  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Coiu're^.s 
wlio  believes  in  our  system — and  i;i  tlie  con- 
tribution made  to  that  system  by  vour  indus- 
try- IS  clear.  Your  own  responsibility  is  no 
Jccs  clear,  and  your  failure  to  meet  it  can 
<-mly  result  in  my  failure,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congre.ss,  to  stem  the  tide  toward 
a  cMitrolled  economy. 

For  our  system — "the  American  experi- 
ence"— can  only  survive  if  American  indxistry 
Itself  recognizes  its  responsibilities  and  inter- 
ests 111  the  field  ol  public  policy-  responsi- 
bilities and  interests  which,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  should  reflect  and  encompass  tlie 
larger  interests  of  our  nation's  consuming 
public. 


False  Optimism  About  Vietnam 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTfCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .-^TATHS 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  fal.se 
optimism  and  .self-delusion  continue  to 
dominate  official  reports  from  both 
Washington  and  Saieon  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  onslaueht  being  carried  out  by 
the  Vietcong  in  major  cities  and  pro- 
vincial capitals  of  Vietnam, 

The  devastatin.u  attacks  mounted  by 
the  in.surgent.s — with  the  acquiescence  or 
the  complicity  of  many  whose  hearts  and 
minds  Ambas.=ador  Komer  boasts  aie 
secure — cannot  be  dismisseo  as  the 
enemy's  death  lattle. 

Yet  today  General  Wtslinorcland  tells 
us  that  heavy  enemy  los.ses  "may  meas- 
urably shorten  the  war."  I  am  sure  that 
many  Senators  would  like  to  know  ijre- 
cLsely  what  mea.surement  the  uencral  is 
usinp.  Has  he  determined,  for  instance, 
how  many  thousands  of  innocent  civil- 
ians ai'e  included  in  ihe.sc  impics.sjvi' 
body  counts  that  flow  from  official  Quai  - 
tors  with  nauseous  regularity? 

Mr.  President,  the  n-agic  histoiy  cf 
U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  is  replete 
with  Government  declarations  that  we 
have  at  last  "turned  the  corner."  Seldom 
it  is  that  the  American  public  liears 
the  unvarnished  truth  about  a  war  that 
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has    been    described    by    my    esteemed 

friend,  the  distint,'uished  Senator  from 
Georsjia  Richard  Russell,  as  "one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  histor>'   " 

And  seldom  ha.s  a  Memt>er  of  thi.s  body 
done  the  physical  and  mental  spadework 
about  the  slclcenlnB;  complexity  that  is 
Vietnam  as  has  the  senior  SenaUir  from 
Massachusetts,  EDW,'\Rn  M  KENNroY  He 
has.  with  candor  and  objectivity,  thor- 
ou^'hly  analyzed  the  interplayltiK  tragedy 
of  millions  of  V'letname.se  refuK'ees  whose 
plight  is  made  the  more  desperate  by  tn- 
dLscriminate  American  militan,'  opera- 
tions and  the  bottomless  corruption  of 
the  SalKon  government. 

Since  his  recent  return  from  an  ex- 
haustive trip  to  Vietnam.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  examined  the  human  cost  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  Che  homeless  and  the 
destitute  He  has  also  put  into  proper 
perspective  the  damaKe  bemn  done  the 
true  Interest  of  the  Vietnamese,  and  US 
objectives  as  well,  by  the  self-serving 
clique  thai  can  only  profit  by  our  actions 
and  the  sufferinkj  of  its  people 

Senator  Kennedy  speaks  of  tlie  neces- 
sity of  a  confrontation"  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  in  order  that 
they  be  made  to  realize  that  the  present 
conflict  Is  basically  theirs  to  win  or  lose. 
and  that  reasonable  condition.«;  are  go- 
ing to  be  placed  upon  further  American 
Involvement  unle.ss  tliey  take  immediate 
steps  to  put  their  house  In  order. 

I  might  add.  Mr  President,  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  demand  a  sim- 
ilar confrontation  with  the  administra- 
tion so  that  President  Johnson  can  state 
in  no  uncertain  terms  what  ends  we  now 
seek  in  Vietnam.  :n  view  of  the  limited 
means  available  to  us.  I  would  hope  that 
this  new  look"  at  a  deteriorating  situa- 
tion there  might  offer  the  opportunity  to 
lower  our  objectives,  ar.d  raise  the  hopes 
of  millions  for  an  earlier  rather  than 
later  termmat.on  of  tiie  war 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  addresses  by  the  semor 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    by    Senmor    Edward    M     Kfnneot 
BtroHE    THE    World     Affmrs    Cot'NctL    or 
Boston    .n    His    Rfcfnt    Trip    to    South 
VlETN.\M,  January  25,   1968 
It  IS  a  pleitsure  fur  me  t.o  huvo  this  oppor- 
tunity   u-    appeitr    hefore    the    World    AHairs 
Council,  to  dl.'.cuis  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam 
Vleuiam  Is  no:  the  only  nulion  in  South- 
east Aaiii  that   presents  us   with  dangers  in 
our  foreign  policy  We  know  of  the  continued 
Insurgency  In  the  NorrJieast  corner  of  Thai- 
land, of  the  invasion  ol  Laos  by  North  Viet- 
namese forces,  and  the  increitsing  bellicosity 
of  'he  North  'Coreiins  that  resulted  tins  week 
i.M    in    .ilmost    unprecedented    seizure   of    ,in 
Am.Tican  Naval   vessel    These  niust  be  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  us  ill  and  they  are  situa- 
tions  to   be   watched   with   Ciire   and   tre<ated 
with  sound  Judgment   But  Vietnam  is  where 
we  have  tied  down  so  much  of  our  manpower, 
our  resources,  our  energies,  and  our  hopes 

A-i  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees.  I  went  to  Vietnam 
to  investigate  our  progress,  or  lack  of 
progress,  in  both  our  refugee  and  our  civilian 
casualty  programs  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks.  I  expect  to  make  a  detailed  re- 
port  to   the  S«naie   of  my   findings  within 
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the   iren  of  these  .specific  responsibilities   To- 
day   I  wish  to  be  more  general 

I  cer'-alnly  did  not  gi)  to  Vietnam  expect- 
ing suddenly  to  find  the  solution  '..n  the  war 
I  return  with  no  blueprint  for  Immediate 
succps<i  no  scheme  for  peace  that  others  have 
ni ! ?  sed 

But  I  believe  I  do  return  with  a  greater 
sensitivity  with  greater  feeling  about  our 
total  efforts  there  These  I  wLsh  to  share 
with  you 

I  last  visited  Vietnam  In  1965  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  m.isslve  buildup  there  of 
American  presence  At  that  time,  the  Viet 
Cong  threat  was  at  a  peak  Hie  danger  was 
inimlnent  that  they  would  lake  over  the 
country  destroying  in  the  process  whatever 
free  Institutions  the  people  enjoyed  The 
decision  was  made  by  the  United  .Slates  dur- 
ing this  period  to  revise  slenlflcantly  our 
role  in  Southen-st  Asia  We  have  held  to  that 
declsii>n   with   little  change  since  theti 

At  that  period  In  the  struggle  we  took 
every  claim  of  progress  as  a  strong  sign  of 
hope-  perhaps  because  the  situation  was  so 
dlsm.il  One  left  Saigon  In  1965  feeling  things 
were  going  t.o  get  better,  simply  because  they 
could  not  get  wor«;e  I  left  at  that  lime  not 
with  ,iny  hope  of  victory  In  the  near  future 
but  at  least  with  the  hope  that  some  real 
protfress  was  on  the  horizon,  that  some  real 
improvement,  some  easing  of  pain  was  In 
store  for  the  people  of  Vietnam  who  had  suf- 
tered   so  long  —  and   for  our  people  too 

On  my  return  this  year  from  Vletn.un.  I 
am  forced  to  report  to  you,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Cimmonweallh.  that  continued  op- 
tlmiHm  cannot  be  Justified  I  am  forced  to 
fonclude  that  the  objectives  we  set  forth  to 
Justify  our  initial  Involvement  In  that  con- 
flict, while  still  defensible,  are  now  less  clear 
and  less  attainable  than  they  seemed  in 
the  past 

And  I  Ijelleve  that  If  current  policies  re- 
lating to  the  nature  of  the  war  are  not 
changed,  and  the  assumptions  underlying 
clviu.in  programs  are  not  revised,  then  the 
prospects  for  individual  freedom  and  politi- 
cal stability  in  Vietnam  m  the  foreseeable 
future  are  dim 

In  essence.  X  found  that  the  kind  of  war 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  will  not  fealn 
our  long-range  objectives;  that  the  pattern 
of  destruction  we  are  creating  can  only  make 
I  workable  political  future  more  difficult; 
.ind  that  the  government  we  are  ?uppi:irtlng 
has  given  us  no  Indication,  and  promises 
little,  that  It  can  win  the  lasting  confidence 
of  ito  own  people 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  unlike  the  tradi- 
tional wars  in  our  history  in  which  we  were 
prepared  to  act  alone  Our  country  was  not 
attacked,  our  cities  were  not  threatened  We 
do  not  seek  to  overthrow  an  enemy  govern- 
ment, capture  ground,  or  achieve  an  tmron- 
dltlonal  si.irrender  We  seek  only  to  allow  the 
p?ople  a  free  choice  For  the^e  reasons  the 
war  Is  more  nebulous,  more  vague  in  Its 
ends,  than  the  conflicts  of  our  past  And 
for  precisely  these  reasons,  there  Is  always 
the  chance  that  our  actions,  It  not  fully  con- 
sidered, can  exceed  our  needs.  That  Is  why 
we  must  be  careful  In  applying  the  tradi- 
tional canons  of  patriotism,  or  the  cliches 
of  the  past,  in  Judging  this  w\t  As  our  mili- 
tary effort  must  be  more  sophisticated  than 
any  other  in  the  paft.  so  must  i:)ur  views  as 
citizens  on  the  policy  questions  before  us. 
But  before  I  elalxirate  on  these  points,  let 
me  «.hare  with  you  some  of  my  personal  Im- 
pressions after  observing  the  war  in  Vlct- 
nun 

nrst  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  are  lervlng  there  I  had 
hours  of  discussion  with  them,  from  the 
Delta  In  the  south  to  Dinang  m  the  north 
The  man  who  serves  there  today  Is  in  the 
tradition  of  his  father  who  fought  in  the 
•South  PaeUlc  and  his  brot.ier  who  walked 
the  length  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  Be- 
cause of  the  greater  opportunities  he  has  had 
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at  home  he  Is  perhaps  more  prf>fe.<;slonal. 
more  intelligent  and  more  aware  of  his  own 
capubUltlps  ;xs  a  man  .and  as  a  .soldier  He  is 
there  to  do  a   Job    ,ind   he   does   it   well. 

Criticism  of  the  war  Is  not  criticism  of 
these  indlvldual.s  They  do  not  make  poiiry: 
but  no  policy  mak'-rs  ever  had  better  men  lo 
carry  out  their  objectives  If  bravery,  jklil 
and  .sheer  force  could  win  this  war.  these  men 
would  win  It  But  it  Is  these  very  charac- 
teristics that  .should  give  us  pause-  these 
nu'ii  who.se  lives  are  to»>  precious  to  sacrifice 
endlessly  or  needlessly.  We  owe  much  t.o  mir 
fighting  men  Our  re.sponsibiUtles  to  tliem  are 
great  and  grave  To  interpret  criticism  of  nur 
policies  :ls  a  lack  of  .-  upport  for  our  men  is  to 
sugge.st  that  we  hlm<lly  abandon  tliem  to 
policies  without  an  intelligent  consideration 
of  alternatives  that  may  be  t>pen  to  us. 

The  \aIor  of  our  troops  is  one  impression  I 
brought  back  with  me  from  Vietnam    A  sec- 
ond strontr  lmpres,sl<in  was  radically  different 
the  paradox  of  the  city  of  Saigon 

Saigon  has  grown  over  the  past  three  years 
by  almost  two  million  people.  The  contnists 
there  are  p.iinful  A  small,  privileged  segment 
of  Vietnamese  society  is  thriving  in  this 
center  of  war  economy  These  privileged  indi- 
viduals are  content  with  the  status  quo 

But  those  who  have  been  driven  in  from 
the  countryside  and  must  now  live  In  the 
streets  .md  the  hovels  present  a  different  pic- 
ture These  people  are  not  doing  well  in  this 
war.  and  they  know  the  price  of  the  conflict 
very  well  Vietnam  is  a  nation  In  which  rev- 
erence for  tlie  dead  Is  the  highest  trail  of 
character  Vet  I  saw  i.>eople  In  Saigon  who 
arc  forced  to  live  in  graveyards,  and  have  even 
hollowed  out  tombs  to  tind  shelter.  This  Is  a 
city  where  thou.sands  of  young  men  18  and  1& 
years  old  flash  about  the  streets  on  their 
motorbikes  wearing  cowboy  hats  and  leather 
gloves,  exempt  from  tlie  war  and  oblivious  to 
the  sacrifices  of  others  Yet  this  Is  also  a  city 
where  40  per  cent  of  the  death  loll  Is  ac- 
counted lor  by  children  under  two  years  of 
age.  children  killed  primarily  by  dysentery  or 
pneumonia. 

The  contrasts  of  the  major  city  are  reflected 
as  well  in  the  countryside  From  the  air. 
Vietnam  is  a  beautiful  liuid.  but  when  you 
descend  Irom  the  sky  you  see  clearly  the 
pockmarks  of  war.  and  wlien  you  walk 
through  the  villages  you  see  the  ravages  of 
war  in  the  faces  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
children  Beyond  the  villages  abandoned 
fields  .stretch  to  the  horizon,  and  scorched 
outlines  of  houses  burned  lo  the  ground 
sometimes  cover  mere  than  half  the  land 
area  of  .t  province.  Whole  .ircas  which  have 
been  bulldozed  to  the  ground  are  common - 
place,  and  .«o  are  wide  corridors  of  defoliated 
forests,  and  fields  that  once  produced  food 
Here  and  there  arc  compounds  of  long  sheds 
with  shiny  tin  roofs — the  refugee  camps 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
have  been  herded  together,  uprooted  from  all 
tbev  ever  knew  or  wauled. 

Tliese  are  the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  pe.is- 
ants  of  Vietnam.  They  are  not  a  demandm,' 
people.  Their  simplicity  is  overwliclminu. 
their  wants  meager.  1  had  tlie  opportunity  to 
visit  more  than  25  refugee  camps  and  talk  to 
hundreds  of  their  people  I  was  struck  witli 
the  fact  that  they  and  the;r  fellow  pcasant-s 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation— have  no  ideological  commitment  to 
anything  beyond  their  own  families,  and  per- 
haps their  hamlets  or  vlll.iges.  The  provincial 
government,  and  lb  •  central  government  in 
Saigon,  are  nothing  but  far-away  lilies  to 
moit  of  them.  The  debate  over  communism 
and  freedom  Ins  little  meaning. 

1  do  no;  mean  to  suggest  that  the  peasmt 
of  Vietnam  would  be  unresponsive  to  any 
form  of  government  But  I  do  suggest  that 
their  concerns  and  their  hopes  .should  not 
always  be  considered  identical  to  ours.  As  a 
leading  Intellectual  in  Vietnam  told  me. 
•The  peasant  may  have  no  political  notion 
of  democracy,  but  he  does  c.irry  a  strong  de- 
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sire  for  Justice"  The  form  of  government 
they  want,  according  to  him.  Is  a  Just  gov- 
ernment And  none  of  the  governments  they 
have  seen  In  their  lifetime  have  been  Just  to 
them.  To  them,  the  promises  of  the  United 
States  and  the  promises  of  the  Viet  Cong 
make  little  difference,  even  if  ours  are  real 
and  the  others  propaganda  What  they  are 
interested  in  is  the  way  of  life  which  causes 
the  least  further  disruption  in  their  already 
llsrupted  lives 

We  lend  to  think  of  refugees  as  a  small 
minority  of  people  who  have  been  caught  in 
.1  passing  conflict.  But  when  I  discuss  the 
refugees  in  Vietnam.  I  am  talking  about 
literally  25  per  cent  of  that  nations  popula- 
tion, all  of  whom  are  disaffected,  all  of  whom 
hold  a  strong  resentment  for  whatever  side 
tore  them  away  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
lives  to  the  squalor  and  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  camps.  Most  of  these  people  are  totally 
disenchanted  with  the  powers  on  both  sides 
responsible  for  their  fate.  Vietnam  today  is  a 
l.ihd  of  disenchanted  people. 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  resentment  toward 
the  United  States  among  these  people.  I 
asked  all  of  those  to  whom  I  spoke  how  and 
why  they  became  refugees.  The  vast  major- 
ity—I  would  Judge  over  80  per  cent — claimed 
they  were  either  deposited  in  camps  by  the 
Americans  or  fled  to  camps  in  fear  of  Amer- 
ican airplanes  and  artillery.  Only  a  handful 
claimed  they  were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  French,  one  leader  told  me.  committed 
many  sins  In  Vietnam  But  the  French  did 
not  wipe  out  their  villages,  or  burn  down 
their  homes,  or  herd  them  into  enclosures 
in  the  name  of  security,  when  many  felt 
more  secure,  with  more  food  and  less  disease, 
where  they  were. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  it  is  the  refugees 
of  Vietnam,  and  their  brothers  in  the  ham- 
lets, whom  we  must  win  over  for  any  policy 
to  succeed.  But  all  too  often  this  task  may 
be  almost  impossible,  because  of  that  one 
forgotten  and  seemingly  Insignificant  act  in 
a  fast-moving  war.  the  destruction  of  a  home 
or  a  hamlet — and  that  most  significant  fact, 
that  we  displayed  no  compassion  thereafter. 
One  further  Impression — and  perhaps  the 
strongest  and  most  depressing— is  the  im- 
pression of  the  Viet  Cong  themselves.  I  spoke 
to  Vietnamese  and  Americans  alike  who  have 
either  known  the  enemy  from  years  of  ex- 
perience or  have  encountered  him  in  the 
dark  of  night  The  determination  of  the  Viet 
Cong  is  awful  to  behold.  They  are  capable  of 
great  cruelty  They  often  attack  positions 
using  the  peasant  and  his  home  as  a  shield. 
They  use  the  familiar  tactics  of  the  terrorist, 
relying  upon  fear  when  persuasion  falls. 

I  met  with  one  woman  and  her  family  of 
five  in  Ben  Cat  the  morning  after  the  Viet 
Cong  had  taken  her  husband  from  his  bed 
.ind  cut  his  throat,  leaving  him  dying  in  the 
yard.  He  had  done  no  wrong,  but  control  of 
this  refugee  area  was  slipping  from  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  they  needed  an  example  of 
discipline 

The  Viet  Cong  are  driven  by  a  belief  in 
the  Tightness  of  their  cause  that  comes  from 
vears  of  colonial  rule  and  injustice  inflicted 
by  passing  governments.  This  belief  has 
grown  strong  on  a  sense  of  nationalism  care- 
fully nurtured  and  promoted  by  communist 
political  cadres.  It  is  true  that  their  forces 
have  been  depleted  by  our  weapons:  in  the 
Delta,  we  are  capturing  14  and  15  year  old 
boys.  But  it  is  Just  as  true  that  in  the  past 
six  months  there  has  been  more  enemy  ac- 
tivity in  that  area  than  there  was  when  the 
Viet  Cong  were  at  the  height  of  their 
strength  We  must  face  this  Viet  Cong  de- 
•ermlnatlon  realistically  and  for  what  it  Is. 
While  I  was  in  their  country  1  tried  to 
.issess  the  spirit  with  which  the  Vietnamese 
on  our  side  conduct  their  part  of  the  war. 
For  we  are  in  Vietnam  because  they  are  in 
peril;  It  Is  their  country,  their  war.  their 
future.  Every  other  time  in  our  history  when 
we  have  gone  into  battle  to  help  others  stay 
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free  the  other  nations  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  cause.  When  they  were  threatened,  as 
Britain  and  Ruasla  and  South  Korea  were, 
they  fought  valiantly.  Where  they  were  con- 
quered, as  the  French,  the  Poles,  the  Scandi- 
navians, the  Filipinos  were,  they  turned 
guerrillas  and  did  the  best  thev  could  to 
resist. 

But  at  this  stage  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  1 
believe  the  people  we  are  fighting  for  do  not 
fully  have  their  hearts  in  the  struggle  And 
I  believe  as  well  that  the  government  that 
rules  them  does  not  have  its  heart  in  the 
cause  of  the  people.  So  we  are  being  forced 
to  make  the  efTort  for  them  and  lake  the 
risks  they  should  be  taking  themselves 

We  are  losing  9.000  lives  and  .spending  $30 
billion  a  year,  and  have  iwice  come  close 
to  mobilizing  our  reserves  because  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  But  Saigon-  faced  with  an 
enemy  which  controls  more  than  half  of  its 
land  area — has  yet  to  declare  a  stale  of  na- 
tional mobilization. 

Half  of  the  American  boys  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam are  draftees  Bui  in  Saigon,  it  i.s  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  young  man  can  buy 
his  way  out  of  the  draft,  or  if  he  is  in 
service  can  buy  his  release. 

There  are  thousands  of  American  men 
fighting  In  Vietnam  and  risking  their  lives. 
But  in  the  country  our  men  are  defending, 
in  Vietnam,  the  police  must  march  through 
the  streets  in  a  house-to-house  search  seek- 
ing eligibles  for  the  army.  And  they  dc  this 
only  when  pressure  is  applied  by  critics. 
While  I  was  in  the  country  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  refused  to  permit  the 
drafting  of  18-year-olds,  because  it  does  not 
consider  the  country  to  have  reached  a  state 
of  national  emergency.  As  one  member  of  the 
Vietnamese  assembly  stated  during  their  de- 
bate on  the  subject,  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  vote  to  draft  18-year-olds  lo 
support  what  was  an  American   effort 

South  Vietnam's  civilians  who  have  been 
injured  as  a  result  of  the  war  are  victims  of 
the  same  lack  of  concern  Each  year  150  000 
civilians  are  wounded  in  the  war.  and  more 
than  25,000  are  killed  Only  150  Vietnamese 
doctors  are  available  to  treat  these  civilian 
casualties,  and  they  must  al.so  serve  the 
entire  population  of  over  13  million.  And  yet 
I  learned,  in  discussions  with  members  of 
the  government,  that  they  plan  to  divert 
many  of  this  meager  number  by  drafting 
more  doctors  into  the  military. 

Were  it  not  for  the  private  doctors  from 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world  na- 
tions who  have  gone  to  Vietnam  on  their 
own  time;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  military  has  finally  ac- 
cepted some  measure  of  responsiblUly  for  the 
civilians  killed  and  injured  in  the  fighting, 
there  would  be  almost  no  doctors  at  all  to 
help  these  people. 

I  tried  to  warn  Vietnamese  officlal.s  of  the 
suffering  that  would  result  if  they  removed 
the  skilled  medical  people  from  the  civilian 
population.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  im- 
pressed. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  such  a  lack 
of  compassion  is  normal  in  a  continent  which 
has  seen  so  much  suffering  for  so  many 
centuries.  In  matters  such  as  this,  they  main- 
tain, we  must  make  allowances  for  the  Asian 
mind.  But  I  visited  more  than  twenty  pro- 
vincial hospitals  and  dispensaries.  I  entered 
pediatric  wards  at  11  o'clock  at  night  and 
saw  rats  in  the  rafters  and  filth  on  the  floors. 
windows  without  screens,  children  wide-eyed 
with  pain,  and  no  Vietnamese  personnel  to 
comfort  them  or  care  for  ihem.  And  1  cannot 
believe  that  this  suffering  is  made  :iny  ea.'-ier 
by  the  cultural  background  of  the  .sufferers 
I  say  that  the  explanation  for  this  terrible 
situation  Is  not  cultural  but  political  I  tay 
that  most  of  the  officials  in  Saigon  do  not 
care  about  these  stricken  people;  that  they 
are  more  interested  In  maintaining  their  own 
positions  of  power  than  in  helping  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war;  and  that  from  the  wav  thev 
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UK)k  upon  the  people  outside  Saigon,  and  the 
way  they  treat  the  peasants  elsewhere,  they 
have  become  much  like  the  colonialists  who 
trained  them  They  are  truly  colonial!  ts  in 
their  own  nation. 

Along  with  this  lack  of  urgency  and  iliis 
indifference  toward  the  enemy  .md  toward 
its  own  people,  the  government  uf  Souih 
Vietnam  is  infested  as  well  with  .•orrupiinn. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  lo  Vietnam  and 
speak  with  any  candid  American  or  South 
Vietnamese  citizen  \\'ithoiit  instantlv  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  discussion  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  central  government  Government 
jobs  are  bought  and  paid  for  by  people  seek- 
ing a  return  on  their  Investments,  Police 
accept  bribes  Officials  and  their  wives  run 
operations  in  the  black  market  AID  funds 
and  hospital  supplies  are  diverted  into  pri- 
vate pockets  Army  \ehlcles  are  used  lor  jti- 
vate  purposes,  supplies  disappear  and  shov\ 
up  in  the  bootleg  stores  on  the  street 

Corruption  pervades  all  aspects  of  \'let- 
namese  life,  and  it  is  brazenly  practtrerl 
For  example  our  government  decided  it 
would  be  helpful  if  veterans  of  the  Vletntim- 
ese  army  could  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  at  American  universities  and  learn 
about  our  country.  We  asked  the  government 
ol  South  Vietnam  to  select  some  qualified 
men  for  this  opportunity.  The  list  they  yave 
us  consisted  mainly  of  relatives  of  govern- 
ment officlalB  When  we  discovered  this,  we 
asked  them  to  find  other  men.  unrelated  to 
them  But  after  the  second  list  came  in.  it 
was  discovered  that  all  of  the  new  appli- 
cants had  been  made  to  promise  a  percentage 
of  their  scholarship  payments  to  the  officials 
who  chose  them 

Let  me  detail  some  examples  in  the  refugee 
field  We  now  have  given  South  Vietnam  430 
million  a  year  for  refugee  relief.  In  my  many 
conversations  with  the  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
can refugee  personnel,  it  was  estimated  that 
only  half  of  the  supplies  ever  reach  the  ref- 
ugee. The  officials  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  province  chiefs  sup- 
ported by  them,  have  the  keys  to  the  ware- 
houses and  they  keep  much  of  the  goods  for 
themselves  Each  refugee  is  supposed  lo  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  of  $45  for  resettlement 
II  was  estimated  to  me  by  a  US  official  ad- 
viser to  the  refugee  program  that  75  per  cent 
of  this  amount  is  siphoned  off  before  it 
reaches  these  people. 

Provincial  officials  are  given  a  certain 
amount  of  money  each  year  to  spend  on 
refugee  relief.  But  instead  of  using  It  lo  pro- 
vide for  refugees,  many  of  them  lend  this 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest,  collecting 
it  back  just  in  lime  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures before  the  end  of  the  budget  year 

In  the  field  of  refugee  care  and  In  many 
other  fields,  ihe  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  engaged  in  the  systematic  loot- 
ing of  its  own  people  Many  of  its  oflici,ils 
have,  as  their  overriding  concern,  taken  us 
much  as  ihey  can,  while  ihey  can  from  the 
treasure  of  .^merican  wealth  When  we  in 
America  are  being  asked  to  pay  a  surtax  of 
10  per  cent  to  support  this  war  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  these  practices  in 
South  Vietnam  stop. 

Until  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
undertakes  to  reform  Itself;  until  it  decides  to 
work  a  seven-day  week  as  the  Americans  are 
doing;  until  it  resolves  to  mobilize  the  na- 
tion, to  draft  tlie  young  men  who  should  be 
fighting  for  their  country  instead  of  playing 
in  the  cities,  until  it  rids  itself  of  the  cancer 
of  corruption— until  it  does  these  things,  it 
v^ill  not  be  worthy  of  the  respect  of  Its  peo- 
ple. It  will  not  receive  their  support  for  the 
war.  and  the  war  will  become  more  and  more 
an  American  instead  of  a  Vietnamese  effort 
As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset.  I  did  not  go 
to  Vietnam  in  pursuit  of  a  plan  for  peace  A 
short  trip  to  Vietnam,  even  by  someone  who 
follows  the  Issues  closely,  does  not  arm  one 
with  credentials  and  the  information  neces- 
.sary  lo  talk  authoritatively  of  specific  peace 
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moves  and  solutions  Nevertheless.  I  ft-el  no 
report  to  the  people  of  this  state  an  my  im- 
pressions on  the  war  would  be  complete 
wuhout  some  personal  conclusions. 

I  do  n't  wish  to  enume  in  speculation  on 
whether  or  not  we  have  been  iiggre.stlve 
enjugh  in  griispln:^  orTers  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  the  w»r.  but  I  would  question  the  wts- 
diiii  of  some  who  feel  that  a  Rreat  deal  of 
the  negotiations  for  peace  mu.it  b«  cirrled 
out  before  the  negotiating  t  ible  13  ever 
re  iched 

Admittedly,  we  are  confror.ted  With  cun- 
ning men  m  Hanoi  But  I  have  sutflcient 
f.iith  in  f'ur  own  liiRenulty  and  bargiiinlng 
ab'.ll'v  to  believe  that  we  can  discuss  settle- 
ment before  m.iny  niiijor  military  Issues  are 
resolved  Negor.iatiins  will  not  be  a  quick  or 
pa.i:less  solution  to  the  Vietnam  war  but 
the  so<iner  thev  begin,  the  sooner  men  of 
pe.ice  ra'her  than  those  concerned  solely 
w'.:ii  military  victory,  will  begin  brining 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  ultimate 
result 

But  if  negotlatlon.s  are  not  forthcoming,  or 
If  :hey  face  .i  great  delay,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  gains  we  can  achieve  are 
wortn  the  staggering  -osts  we  now  incur 
American  otRclals  I  talked  to  m  Vietnam  arc 
emphatic  that  we  mu.st  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  cenTil  ijovernment  that  the  elTort 
to  win  the  people  and  discourage  the  VC 
will  go  slowlv  and  that  we  r  innot  hope  for 
an  end  to  •  ur  Involvement  for  another  ave 
or  ten  vear^  It  Is  easy  to  acc-ep'  five  to  ten 
years  in  the  abstr.ict  biit  it  t)ernmes  more 
difflcult  when  years  are  translated  into  dol- 
lars- another  $150  to  8300  billion  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  And  I  find  It  Impos- 
sible to  talk  of  our  future  in  Vietnam  m 
terms  of  another  50  000  to  100.000  young 
Americans  dead  Last  year.  9  000  bovs  died; 
this  year  we  will  lose  lO.OiXi  Unless  we 
change  the  way  we  tight  in  this  war  the 
death  toll  will  grow  even  larger  while  the 
gains,  computed  by  often  meiiniiiglesf.  statis- 
tics, will  merelv  creep  along,  to  mock  the 
offering  of  this,  the  must  precii  us  gift  we 
have 

And  so  It  Is  I  hat  the  rising  co.-t  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  the  damage,  both  political  and 
physical,  that  we  inrllct  on  the  people  cause 
me  to  view  c(  rrent  military  actions  with 
great  dismay  As  a  result.  I  believe  that  If  we 
cannot  a'-hieve  iiegotiatlons  in  the  verv  near 
future,  we  should  begin  immetUately  to 
miKierate  signlQcantly  our  military  activities 
In  South  V'lctn.im  to  levels  more  tolerable  to 
all  and  more  commensurate  with  our  limited 
alms.  Our  overriding  ijoul  should  be  to  maxi- 
mize the  salety  aiid  security  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  .ind  our  own  soldiers,  rather 
than  to  search  out  the  enemy  in  his  terri- 
tory and  un  his  terms.  To  produce  a  flow  of 
statistics  of  enemy  killed,  roads  opened,  ham- 
lets secured,  is  not  our  goal  in  Vietnam,  and 
It  13  not  worthy  of  our  effort.  To  seek  to 
Justify  a  war  bv  such  meaningless  numbers 
is  not  only  new  to  the  American  experience — 
It  IS  unbecoming  to  a  great  nation. 

The  adoption  of  a  more  defensive  military 
posture,  one  designed  to  protect  and  hold 
are.i3  of  hea.  y  population  rather  than  to 
seek  out  the  enemy.  h.as,  I  found,  some  sup- 
port among  aur  military  leaders  In  Vietnam. 
And  at  the  .>ame  time-  aa  essential  to  this 
strategy— we  would  have  to  denaand  more 
from  the  6ou'-h  Vietnamese  government  in 
the  basic  political  effort  of  gaining  the  alle- 
giance of  the  people  who  would  be  under  the 
protection  ol  the  U  3.  oBd  other  free  world 
forces. 

This  task  can  only  be  successfully  fulfilled 
by  the  government  of  Sovith  Vietnam  But 
given  our  expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure. 
and  the  threat  of  Vietxi.un  to  our  own  domes- 
tic tranquillity,  it  is  largely  our  responaiblUty 
to  see  that  they  .urcompUsh  this  tAsk.  For  too 
long  we  have  tole.-.ited  not  only  government 
corrupuon  but  government  indifference  to 
the  people.  We  have  refused  to  .onfront  Sal- 
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gon  with  the  .siune  determine*!  fury  we  have 
unleashed  on  Hanoi  But  they  too  must  face 
the  hard  demands  of  war  and  those  de- 
mands should  be  placed  before  them  by  us  In 
clear  and  concrete  tenns 

I  would  urj,'e  a  confrontation  between  our 
government  and  the  gcHernment  of  South 
Vietn.am  on  the  entire  question  of  corrup- 
tion. Inefnclency.  waste  of  American  resources 
and  the  future  of  "the  other  war"  TTiey 
should  be  t^^ld  In  terms  that  will  leave  no 
doubt  that  if  they  tlnd  it  Imp^wsible  Ui  at- 
tract the  people  of  Vietnam  ;o  their  own 
constitutional  ijovernment  the  American 
people  win  rlfjhtfully  demand  serious  altera- 
tions in  the  nature  of  the  United  States 
involvement 

We  can  have  an  enormous  influence  over 
the  go\ernment  of  South  Vietnam  if  only 
we  L'ho')te  to  use  It  They  know  that  if  we 
were  not  there  they  would  coll.^pse  We  came 
to  their  aid  because  their  pe<jple  were  In 
dani;er  of  a  'ommiinlst  takeover  But  today 
many  of  their  officials  believe  that,  because 
of  our  fc.u-  of  China  and  of  our  deep  con- 
cern about  communist  advances  in  S<5uth- 
e;;st  Asia,  we  are  tied  to  Vietnam  irrevocably 
.\s  .1  result  I  believe  they  [eel  thev  can  act 
a*  they  wish  towards  the  war  and  towards 
their  own  people,  contldent  *e  will  All  the 
gaps  tiiey  will  leave 

I'ney  must  be  disabused  of  the  belief  that 
American  men  and  .American  money  are  a 
fixture  In  Vietnam  There  Is  no  lack  of  will 
in  this  country  to  assist  others  anxious  to 
help  themselve.«t.  but  Saigon  should  know 
that  American  resources  are  not  infinite  ,ind 
that  patience  iias  its  limits  Above  all  else, 
the  American  people  will  not  be  content  with 
the  giving  of  lives,  with  making  the  ultimate 
sacriace  lor  a  government  which  refu.ses  to 
share  proporrionau-ly  in  that  .sacrltlce 

So  It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  elected 
i,'overnxTient  of  iioulh  Vietnam  that  we  can- 
not continue,  year  after  year,  picking  up 
the  pieces  of  their  failures  We  ,hould  as  a 
nation  do  ,ill  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
that  government  to  take  over  their  true  re- 
sponsibilities But  if  they  .\ro  linwilling  to 
accept  them,  they  should  be  aw.ire  that  the 
American  people,  with  great  Jvistltlcatlon. 
may  well  consider  their  responsibilities  ful- 
ailed 

AlniJst  two  centuries  afro.  Thomas  Paine, 
a  man  who  wrote  of  our  own  struggle  .ts  a 
v.iung  n.itlon,  stated,  "those  who  expect  to 
reap  the  blessings  of  ireetiom  must,  like 
men.  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 
That  lesson  still  holds  today  No  nation  has 
done  more  in  the  last  quarter  century  than 
the  United  States  to  promote  and  preserve 
ireedom  in  this  world.  We  have  done  so  be- 
cause peace  under  freedom  was  the  watch- 
word in  the  creation  of  our  own  republic 
and  IS  the  highest  aspiration  of  all  men  Our 
word  IS  good  to  all  who  share  that  .ispiratlon 
With  us  and  to  .Ul  who  will  work  with  us  to 
attain  it  now  and  maintain  it  in  the  future. 

A03BESS    BT    Senator    Edward    M     Kennedy 
Before  the  American  Auvertisini;  PeaBSA- 
rioN,  Washington.  D.C  ,  FFbsuARY  a,   1968 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  h.ive  on  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Tenth  .\nniial  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Advertising  Federation 
I  .im  aware  that  your  gathering  in  Wash- 
ington   tl'.is   year   is   concerned   with   the   ef- 
fects of  public  policy  on  the  advertising  In- 
dustry   I  Wish  to  speak  today,  however,  of  a 
subject  f.ir  removed  from  the  topics  of  this 
conference,  but  a  subject  that  is  first  in  the 
minds  jI  all  .■\niericaiis- Vietnam. 

I  recently  returned  from  my  second  visit 
to  Vietnam  .As  Chairman  of  'he  .Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  I 
went  to  that  country  to  investiijate  both 
the  refugee  and  civilian  casualty  aspects 
of  the  war.  as  well  oa  the  programs 
that  have  been  devlF«d  to  meet  these 
problems.  Upon  my  return  I  made  a  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
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sachusetts.  before  the  World  Affairs  Council 
In  Uoeton  Tlie  burden  of  that  report  was 
that  after  two  weeks  of  travel  over  the  en- 
tire country  of  Vietnam,  after  hours  of  dis- 
cussions with  our  milltAry  leaders,  our  civil- 
ian officials,  members  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government,  other  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers and  hundreds  of  peasants  in  their  fields 
and  home?,  I  came  back  less  optimistic  than 
when  I  left  I  returned  with  the  feeling  that 
regardless  of  hfiw  ni.iiiv  men.  planes,  artlllerv 
and  tons  of  equipment  we  poured  tnt^i  th.it 
country,  little  real  progress  has  been  made 
and  little  rould  be  expected,  as  long  as  our 
overall  military  resp,inse  remained  the  prime 
an.swer  to  the  challenge  we  face 

This  18  not  to  say  that  Vietnam  would 
have  remained  free  of  communist  control 
had  our  presence  there  not  been  great  It 
is  true  that  in  i;>65  that  nation  and  if-. 
armies  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse  Only 
our  presen.'e  in  great  numbers  forestalled  the 
disintegration  of  trie  povernn.ent  Since  then 
however  we  liave  relied  totally  upon  the 
fact  of  our  presence  there  as  a  gtiarantee  of 
cventu.al  success  Once  the  continued  life 
of  the  nation  as  we  knew  it  was  .is.stired  bv 
our  presence  we  did  not  rcTlly  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  tniaraniee  ir.^  fiuu.'e  in  our  .tb- 
sence  We  suicumbed  I  believe,  to  the  thenrv 
that  enough  .American  men  .nnd  enough 
.American  m.iciunes  can  chanee  the  tide  of 
events  by  sheer  weight  alone  We  saw  this 
happen  before  when  the  luimes  und  industry 
of  .America  changed  the  course  of  modern 
history  But  Vietnam  is  not  a  ch.Ulenge  that 
lends  Itself  to  solution  by  tradltlonaf  meth- 
ods of  warfare  Man  .ind  machines  deployed 
In  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  people  facing 
Internal  attack  must  be  matched  by  the  will 
.md  cletermln.itlon  of  the  people  being  de- 
fended Without  that,  our  gifts  of  life  and 
treasure  will  have  little  meaning  .md  little 
success 

Vietnam  is  a  place  cf  contradictions,  glar- 
ing (X)ntrnsts  and  inconsistencies  One  re- 
turns wth  varied  Impressions  about  the  war. 
the  pc^iple.  their  government,  and  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  The  only  constant  impression 
the  only  one  stable  element  In  Vietnam  that 
can  be  recognized  throughout.  Is  the  impres- 
sion gained  of  the  United  States  fighting 
man 

Tlie  American  soldier  In  Vietnam  has  a 
most  dlfflcult,  a  most  dangerous  and  often  a 
most  frustrating  assignment  It  Is  fortunate 
for  us  that,  because  of  advances  In  our  own 
-society,  today's  serviceman  Is  more  profes- 
sional, more  Intetligciit  and  more  aware  of 
his  own  capabilities  as  a  man  and  soldier 
These  men  cannc^t  be  faulted  for  the  progress 
fir  lack  of  progress  of  the  war;  neither  can 
they  be  Judged  by  critics  of  the  war  for 
policies  they  do  net  make  If  hraverv,  skill 
and  sheer  force  could  win  in  Vietnam  that 
struggle  would  have  been  won  long  ago  But 
because  we  have  much  to  be  proud  of  m 
these  men  we  also  have  a  grave  rcspon.Ubility 
tb  be  sure  beyond  doubt  that  we  do  not  ask 
them  to  give  needlessly  cr  endlessly  In  this 
struggle 

During  my  stay  In  Vietnam  I  l.?a  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  the  entire  length  of  the 
country  and  to  observe  how  the  war  differs 
from  place  to  place,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
nature  of  the  fighting,  but  in  the  reactions 
upon  the  Vietnamese  people  whose  nation  we 
are  seeking  to  .secure  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  provincial  capitals  and  towns  that  I 
travelled  to  suffered  heavily  la^t  week,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  people  to  whom 
I  spoke  did  not  survive  the  onslaught 

In  -he  Delta  of  the  south -in  Can  Tho, 
My  TTio.  Ben  Tre — the  strutzglc  is,  and  may 
prove  to  i.e  In  the  future,  the  most  dilBcult 
of  all  There  is  the  saying  that  the  war  be- 
gan in  the  Delta  and  It  must  end  there.  Tills 
Is  the  richest  hand  In  Southeast  .Asia.  It  can 
produce  enough  rice  to  feed  all  Vietnam  and 
still  be  a  major  expKsrter  But  today  rice  is 
imported,  paddies  are  flooded  by  I-.rpe  bomb- 
shell craters  and  Viet  Cong  activity  was,  even 
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before  Uist  week,  ;is  great  as  ever  in  the  past. 
Here,  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else 
in  Vietnam,  the  enemy  U  Imbedded  in  the 
I)»ople  FVlend  and  foe  are  truly  Indlstln- 
^■ulshable  And  with  such  unfavorable  nat- 
ural terrain  and  heavy  concentrations  of 
people  I  w;is  told  that  any  American  effort 
to  completely  secure  the  Delta  alone  would 
rtquire  a  doubling  of  our  tot.al  commitment 
in  V'ietnam  Military  actions  in  the  Delta  are 
:mall,  but  especially  crttel.  The  Delta  people 
,ire  especially  tired  of  constant  warfare.  They, 
like  others  seek  peace  not  for  the  benefit  of 
this  or  that  government,  but  peace  for  Its 
own  sake 

In  the  Southern  and  Central  part  of  the 
rountry,  from  Blen  Hoa  to  Nha  Trang  and 
Qui  Nhon.  the  war  is  fought  more  openly, 
the  refugee  camps  are  larger,  the  civilian 
lasualties  more  numerou.s  Tlie  very  size  of 
the  American  presence  comes  into  view — - 
vast  airfields,  countless  planes  and  hellcoi>- 
ters,  supply  depots,  administration  buildings 
form  vast  islands  of  technology  across  the 
landscape  The  cities  and  towns  house  the 
native  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
have  prown  large  with  the  new  bars  built  by 
the  enterprising  Vietnamese,  often  with  the 
help  .ind  materials  supplied  through  the 
rhannels  of  corruption. 

I'eyond  the  cities  and  bases,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  and  food- 
prr  duclng  fields  have  been  stripped  by  de- 
foliants, and  the  area  known  as  the  Iron 
Triangle  has  been  literally  plowed  Into  the 
ground.  While  ecologists  debate  the  impact 
of  these  procedures  of  war  on  the  future 
agricultural  well-being  of  Vietnam,  many  of 
the  jjeople  live  in  camps  and,  denied  refugee 
food  rations  by  maladministration  and  theft, 
risk  the  return  to  their  fields  to  harvest  un- 
der the  fire  of  war.  They  care  little  for 
communism  or  democracy,  and  less  for  war. 
Years  of  suffering  have  produced  an  apathy 
that  could  be  as  dangerous  to  us  as  any 
Ideology 

In  the  northern  pan  of  the  country,  from 
Pleiku  to  Da  Nang  and  above  to  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  the  ravages  of  all-out  war 
are  easily  seen.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
rural  dwellings  that  existed  In  Quang  Ngal 
province  are  gone,  and  the  population  has 
been  clustered  in  groups  of  eight  to  ten  thou- 
.sand  at  the  many  refugee  sites.  This  Is  I 
Corps,  a  place  of  mammoth  military  instal- 
lations, cities  strongly  guarded,  harbors  filled 
with  ships  unloading  Into  barges,  and  the 
threat  of  large  scale  military  action  always 
present.  TTils  is  the  territory  of  the  Marines, 
a  pliice  of  bravery  and  heroic  stands,  where 
the  Invading  pressures  from  the  North  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  names  of  Conthlen 
and  Khesanh.  It  is  also  the  area  surround- 
ing the  ancient  Imperial  city  of  Hue — the  one 
City  in  Vietnam  that  contains  all  the  pride, 
culture  and  lies  to  past  glories  the  Viet- 
namese ever  had,  and  ever  will  have  for  a 
lone  time  to  come. 

But  there  Is  no  city  in  Vietnam  that  Is  as 
complex  and  distressing  as  Saigon.  There, 
thousands  of  young  men  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  old  race  through  the  streets  on  their 
motor  bikes,  exempt  from  the  war  and  ob- 
livious to  the  agony  of  their  own  nation. 
There  resides  a  privileged  segment  of  Viet- 
namese society,  thriving  on  a  war  economy. 
But  .Saigon  is  also  full  of  the  helpless  driven 
in  bv  war.  and  as  we  have  learned  this  week, 
by  the  Viet  Cong  sympathizer.  Of  all  the 
cities  hit  In  the  recent  attacks  the  staoclc 
had  to  be  greatest  in  Saigon — so  long  im- 
mune to  the  pain  of  war.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  shock  of  street  fighting  in 
Saigon  and  deaths  within  their  own  families 
will  awaken  the  Saigon  cowboy,  the  profiteer 
and  those  In  leisure  to  the  fact  that  their 
nation  Is  burning,  or  whether  they  will  sim- 
ply wait  for  the  streets  to  be  reopened  to 
continue  the  good  life  while  American  boys 
give   their  good  lives  in   the  countryside. 

I  was  in  Saigon  Just  three  weeks  ago 
unaware,    as    were    too    many    others,    that 
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the  city  then  was  an  arsenal  of  VC  weap- 
ons and  the  home  of  an  attacking  force. 
One  could  not  tell  from  the  bustle  and  the 
gaiety,  the  business  as  usual,  the  thriving 
black  market  and  tlie  long  siestas  and  lunch 
hours  that  there  was  a  war  on,  and  Sai- 
gon had  already  been  invaded  in  the  night. 

All  across  Vietnam  the  soldiers  of  the  Viet 
Cong  were  lying  In  wait  to  attack  more 
than  half  of  the  provincial  capitals,  the 
city  of  Saigon,  our  Embassy  and  major  mili- 
tary installations.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  35.000  of  the  enemy  vi,ere  in- 
volved in  what  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  stunning  blows  of  the  war.  One  week 
after  the  attack  fighting  raged  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Saigon,  Can  Tho  and  Kontum  and 
the  VC  flag  was  still  visible  above  the  walls  of 
Hue.  The  enemy  sufTered  a  lioavy  de.itli  toll. 
But  the  act  was  committed  and  I.itest  re- 
ports now  are  that  the  enemy  has  the 
strength  and  will  do  it  again. 

Yet  before  I  left  Vietnam,  after  eight  days 
In  the  field,  I  spent  my  last  day  attending 
official  military  briefings,  briefings  that  are 
usually  given  when  one  arrives  in  the  coun- 
try. I  attended  similar  presentations  In 
1965 — there  was  little  difference  between  the 
two.  It  was  pointed  out  again  that  the 
enemy  was  demoralized,  that  great  overall 
progress  was  being  made.  The  Viet  Con;'  were 
still  on  their  last  legs  and  any  acomplish- 
ments  of  theirs  could  only  be  a  lart  gasp. 
The  hallmark  of  the  VC  effort  In  1968  as  it 
was  in  1965.  was  desperation.  They  were  still 
forcing  Into  their  service  14  and  15  years  olds. 
Clearly  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel. We  had  made  great  inroads  in  jiene- 
trating  their  Intelligence  system.  We  knew 
more  of  their  capabilities  than  ever  before. 
and,  while  no  promises  were  made  about  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  was  clearly  all  downhill. 

I  was  shown  multi-colored  maps  of  roads 
that  had  been  secured,  or  partly  secured:  of 
canals  and  rivers  that  had  been  opened,  or 
Ijartly  opened.  In  1965  I  was  told  that  the 
Viet  Cong  defection  rate  was  increasing  be- 
cause the  enemy's  morale  was  so  low;  in 
1968  I  was  told  that  the  Viet  Cong  defection 
rate  was  decreasing  because  enemy  morale 
was  so  low  that  negotiations  were  a  possibil- 
ity and  the  potential  defector  vv-as  now  wait- 
ing for  tJie  solution. 

I  learned  of  a  new  computer  system  that 
prints  out  the  status  of  12,650  hamlets  In 
the  country.  This  system  relied  upon 
monthly  worksheets  filled  out  by  people  at 
the  district  level.  In  one  recent  month  this 
computer  digested  a  quarter-million  bits  of 
information  to  tell  us  that  66.9  i^er  cent  of 
the  population  in  hamlets  is  secure,  pretty 
secure  or  almost  secure,  the  rest  being  con- 
tested or  VC  controlled.  But  now  we  liave 
seen  that  after  six  years  of  fighting,  the 
presence  of  half  a  million  .American  men. 
more  than  16,000  American  boys  killed  and 
100,000  wounded,  there  is  no  place  in  Viet- 
nam that  Is  secure — from  the  smallest  ham- 
let in  the  jungle  to  the  new  indoor  skating 
rink  in  Saigon. 

I  do  not  wish  my  criticism  of  the  official 
reports  I  received  In  Vietnam  to  be  miscon- 
strued. There  were  no  attempts  made  to  de- 
ceive; no  progress  report  was  given  without 
some  basis  In  fact.  What  I  did  feel  was  that 
the  conclusions  of  progress  were  drawn  from 
chosen  facts — facts  that  did  not  represent 
the  total  war  in  Vietnam.  Those  who  talked 
to  me  of  progress  were  talking  of  military 
things.  Most  of  their  estimates  of  success 
were  based  on  military  gains  and  losses,  mil- 
iuary  hopes  and  military  promises  for  the 
future. 

But  I  had  spent  long  days  in  the  field  talk- 
ing with  the  Vietnamese  peasant,  with  frus- 
trated American  civilians  who  share  the  dan- 
ger of  the  night  with  the  people — and  they 
spoke  of  political  things.  They  spoke  of  po- 
litical promises  that  were  never  fulfilled,  of 
VC  propaganda  that  attacked  a  corrupt  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon,  of  terrorism  by  the 
enemy  and   the  political  impact  of   villages 
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bombed,  and  of  svipplles  and  funds  that  were 
destined  to  assist  the  people  in  times  of 
hardship  and  pain — supplies  and  funds  that 
never  got  to  the  people  but  simply  enriched 
the  holdings  of  many  Vietnamese  officials. 

Those  in  the  field  told  me  that  the  vast 
I>opulation  of  Vietnam  could  give  their  po- 
litical allegiance  and  support  to  no  one.  lor 
no  one  had  earned  it.  But  in  the  turmoil  of 
this  war  the  one  who  came  closest  to  hold- 
ing the  grudging  respect  of  the  iieojjle  was 
the  enemy  himself  1  realize  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  record  these  impressions  in  a 
coniput-er,  lor  they  are  not  as  easily  meas- 
ured as  body  counts  and  miles  of  road.  They 
are,  however,  political  Indications  of  people, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  Import. mt  in 
Vietnam. 

F(;r  the  war  in  Vietnjim  is  a  political  vva,-. 
It  IS  11  war  that  is  being  waged  over  which 
formula  of  goverrment  will  control  the  livts 
of  16  iniUion  i)eople  As  such,  while  military 
activities  can  surely  kill  the  proponents  of 
one  lorniula  or  another,  such  i.ctions  alone 
can  v.Qxet  eradicate  the  idealism  :ind  the 
ideology  from  which  the  formula  springs 
.As  no  i;atlon,  however  powerful,  could  tear 
the  spark  of  democracy  from  the  Americiiii 
people,  no  force,  however  strong,  wi!l  tvir 
change  the  mlr.ds  of  those  committed  to 
communism.  Only  example,  only  deeds  that 
demonstrate  compassion,  concern,  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  will  attract  a 
society   to  the  government  in  power. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  different  from  American  in- 
volvement of  the  past.  We  never  at  any  point 
set  out  to  meet  the  usual  goals  of  war— the 
overthrow  of  a  government,  the  capturing  i>i 
land  in  any  other  nation  or  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  our  foe.  But  while  we 
have  in  theory  viewed  the  war  as  different 
from  wars  of  the  past.  I  believe  we  have  re- 
acted to  and  evaluated  progress  in  Vietnam 
mostly  in  military  terms.  Tliis  past  week,  lor 
example,  our  first  reaction  to  the  raids  on 
the  cities  was  that  the  enemy  had  failed  to 
take  Saigon  or  most  of  the  provincial  capi- 
tals and  hence  they  suffered  a  military  de- 
feat We  have  stressed  the  numbers  of  enemy 
dead — a  staggering  total,  yet  unconfirmed,  of 
15.000  Viet  Cong  killed  and  four  to  five  thou- 
sand captured — as  another  indication,  that 
they  failed.  We  have  even  iniplied  ihat  those 
in  Hanoi  or  In  the  VC  command  in  the  .South 
are  in  for  another  blow  to  tlieir  morale  once 
they  t.illy  up  the  staggering  loves  of  the 
week. 

All  of  these  evaluations  may  have  some 
merit.  But  I  suggest  that  we  would  be  wiser 
as  a  nation  to  recognize  that  during  the 
past  week  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  allies 
from  the  North  achieved  an  outstanding 
political  victory.  Such  recognition  would 
not  be  a  sign  of  weakness  on  our  part  It 
would  be  a  most  prudent  act  at  this  I. me 
of  decision.  A  refusal  to  recognize  the  events 
of  t.hls  week  for  v^hat  they  were  carries  with 
11  the  possibility  that  our  national  re.iction 
to  these  events  may  be  i.napprojjriate,  w.aste- 
ful.  and  perhaps  dangerous. 

The  people  of  Vietnam  now  know  better 
than  we  that  there  la  no  h.iven  from  the  VC. 
To  the  people  of  Saigon  the  eventual  an- 
nouncement that  our  Embassy  was  secure 
did  not  mean  us  mucli  as  the  fact  that  for 
hours  it  was  not  in  our  hands.  .And  'uO  the 
Vietnamese  who  look  upon  the  City  of  Hue 
as  the  very  symbol  of  their  heritage  it  mat- 
ters little  that  the  enemy  is  finally  !>€ing 
driven  from  the  city.  What  is  politically  im- 
portant Is  that  the  VC  held  it  for  a  week 
and  in  its  liberation  one  of  the  last  monu- 
ments to  Vietnam's  past  v^as  all  but 
destroyed. 

I  believe  that  to  fully  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  what  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese  ex- 
pMienced  was  a  heavy  political  blow  will 
cause  us  to  recognize  that  our  response 
must  be  more  political  in  nature  than 
military. 
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I  am  sur*-  there  *ill  be  slruiiij  pressures 
upon  the  President  and  ivls  Administration 
at  thu  time  to  ondertalce  some  retaliatory 
step*  that  would  match  the  heat  of  the 
moment  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
brazen  acta  of  the  enemy  call  for  the  com- 
mitment of  additional  American  troops  or 
a  nn>re  intensive  use  of  our  air  power  against 
the  North,  or  even  the  encouruKement  fi>r 
some  ground  wtlons  beyond  the  btirders  of 
South  Vietnam  This  reaction  is  normal 
among  a  people  that  have  been  told  of  sub- 
stantial prrxfress  :n  Vietnam — i  nation  that 
w<ia  told  AS  recently  is  tJiree  months  a<o  by 
the  commander  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam 
that  the  situation  was  very  very 
encouraging 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
that  the  Viet  Cong  did  nothing  last  week 
that  could  be  considered  beyi'nd  their  usual 
i-apabilitles  They  could  hu\e  performed  this 
act  at  any  rime  :n  the  p»ust  and  there  is 
<ome  :ilceliho<xl  that  they  will  be  able  to  do 
It  again  regardless  of  the  size  if  our  commit- 
ment FVir  history  has  shown  us  before,  and 
!t  has  now  been  made  painfully  clear  in 
Vietnam,  that  there  is  no  fi.Kilproof  military 
defease  .tgainst  ,in  otTense  undertaken  for 
pure  poUtioM  impact  Tlie  fact  that  our  na- 
tion was  Ukken  aback  by  the  fer.xrlty  of 
their  actions  stems  more  perhaps  from  our 
)wn  optimistic  evaluations  of  progress  than 
from  any  incre.tsed  strength  of  the  enemy 
We  have  in  essence,  tjeen  relying  on  barom- 
eters that  wf-re  measuring  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses   jf  the  wrong  .sU)rm 

Another  difficult  fact  to  be  faced  is  that 
what  the  VC  .iccompUshed  last  week  they 
•uuld  not  have  accomplished  without  the 
complicity  of  a  sizeable  share  .jf  the  jxjpula- 
tlon  Major  assaults  were  made  •)n  28  pro- 
vincial capitals  countless  numbers  of  dis- 
trict headquarters  villages  and  U  S  bases 
with  sophisticated  weapons  and  sophisti- 
cated plaiin.ng  Thirty-five  thousand  men 
were  involved  m  an  operation  that  must 
have  demanded  months  nf  coordination 
Prior  to  the  it  tacks  these  men  had  to  mass 
together  stockpile  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, eat.  sleep  .md  keep  in  communication 
Yet  while  we  knew  that  plans  were  in 
effect  for  some  .<lnd  .if  an  jfTenslve  we  did 
not  know  where  or  when  This  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  .f  there  were  a 
^xjpulation  of  S^juth  Vietnamese  that  felt 
even  a  reasonable  allegiance  to  its  '>wn  gov- 
ernment Unless  we  assume  that  the  enemy 
nas  the  strongest  Internal  security  system 
icni>wn.  It  would  have  to  be  said  that  there 
w:ls  no  one  m  those  26  cities  and  -Saigon  who 
re;i  compelled  to  inform  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  time  and  place  and  extent  of 
Hven  one  of  the  attacks  The  government 
■vas  so  unaware  it  was  reix>rted  that  in  the 
ipital  city  of  Saigon  fewer  than  half  of 
the  Vietnamese  troops  were  in  barracks  and 
iO  per  cent  of  the  police  were  enjoying  the 
holiday 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam  I  reported 
'ne  contempt  if  many  Vietnamese  (or  a  gov- 
»rnment  that  was  corrupt  and  ineflTectual  I 
^t.ited  that  the  people  we  are  fighting  for 
do  not  fully  have  their  hearts  in  the  strug- 
gle and  the  government  that  rules  them  does 
not  have  its  heart  in  the  cause  of  the  people. 
I  w.Ls  simply  reporting  broadly-held  .senti- 
ments that  I  encountered  I  am  convinced 
•hat  we  have  felt  the  lull  weight  of  those 
sentiments  in   the  past   eight  days 

What  then  of  our  response'  I  would  urge 
that  our  reaction  'o  the  current  crisis  be 
one  that  attacks  -he  deadly  apathy  of  the 
people  toward  their  government  The  offen- 
sive of  the  near  future  must  come  from  the 
government  of  Vietnam  If  that  government 
would  set  about  the  titsk  not  in  word  but  In 
deed  to  reform  Itself  'o  make  itself  worthy 
of  the  respect  of  the  people  of  .South  Viet- 
nam their  response  wuuld  be  'he  equivalent 
jf  100.000  or  even  100  000  additional  voung 
Americans  to  police  every  street  house  and 
structure  of  Importance. 
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But  I  am  afraid  that  If  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  cannot  be  a  government  of 
the  people  if  it  cannot  find  a  way  lo  broaden 
Its  political  base  and  eliminate  its  highly 
tuned  corruption  network.  If  It  cannot  stir 
the  motivation  of  the  people  and  what  little 
Is  left  of  their  Idealism  then  another  mil- 
lion -Americans  cannot  -.ecure  that  country 
It  should  be  plain  now  to  those  who  have 
lived  off  corruption  that  the  good  life  can 
be  wiped  out  Unfortunately  it  also  will  be 
plain  to  those  who  kxik  to  Saigon  for  pro- 
tection that  .\s  Saigon  now  st.iind.s  thev  will 
receive  little 

Two  years  ago  our  government  met  with 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  In  Hawaii 
A  vear  and  a  hall  ago  there  was  a  meeting 
in  Manila  and  ten  months  ago  a  gathering 
in  Guam  It  may  well  be  timely  for  the 
powers  m  ((uestlon  to  come  together  again  — 
not  simply  for  another  meeting,  but  for  a 
serious  confrontation  The  crisis  .  .f  the  mo- 
ment the  Increases  in  the  losses  of  American 
lives  and  the  amount  of  national  treasure 
flowing  to  Vietnam  with  .i  d.iugcrous  lm[)act 
upon  our  own  domestic  tr.mqulUty  demand 
such  a  confrontation 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  to  those  with 
whom  we  have  allied  ourselves  those  to 
whom  we  have  given  .so  much  that  they  can- 
not ask  for  additional  American  men  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  a  situation  that  only  they 
can  solve  They  should  be  told  that  unless 
they  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  survival 
of  their  own  country  to  mobilise  that  coun- 
try for  war.  to  draft  their  own  voung  men 
at  18  and  19  years  of  age  to  sUip  the  sale 
of  deferments,  to  place  themselves  on  a 
seven-day  week  as  do  the  members  of  the 
American  mission  and  to  eliminate  the  sys- 
tem of  buying  positions  ol  military  and  po- 
litical power— unless  they  have  this  kind  o! 
interest  they  cannot  long  expect  us  to  maln- 
•aln  ours 

I  also  firmly  believe  they  should  be  in- 
tormed  that  -should  they  fall  to  be  an  ally 
worthy  of  our  efforts  and  our  lives,  we  can 
not.  we  will  not.  continue  to  be  the  only 
people  in  Vietnam  that  fully  support  the 
present  government  of  -South  Vietnam  They 
should  be  fully  aware  that,  if  they  ,ire  un- 
willing to  accept  their  respon.slbllltles.  then 
the  American  people,  with  great  Justifica- 
tion, may  well  consider  their  responsibilities 
fulfilled 

The  Secretary  tjf  Defense  in  a  report  to  the 
Congress  during  the  past  week  staled  No 
matter  how  great  be  the  resources  we  com- 
mit to  the  strtiggle  we  cannot  provide  the 
South  Vietnamese  with  the  will  u:)  survive 
as  an  independent  nation,  with  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose  transcending  the  claims  nf 
family,  friendship  or  regional  firigin,  ir  with 
the  ability  and  self-cli.sclpllne  a  people  must 
have  to  govern  them.selves  These  qualities 
and  .ittributes  are  essential  contributions  to 
the  struggle  only  the  people  of  south  Viet- 
nam themselves  can  supply." 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  struggle  In  Vlet- 
ntun.  A  timely  Indication  by  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  render  such  a  lontributlon  would  be 
the  only  meaningful  and  lasting  .mswer  to 
the  challenge  "f  'he  past  week 
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of  measures  designed  to  clear  away  the 
barriers  now  keeping  the  Nation's  poor 
and  disadvantaged  from  going  to  college 

.Millions  of  Americans,  ranging  from 
the  .slum  child  trapped  in  grinding  [>ov- 
t-rty  to  the  .suburban  child  tied  to  a  lean 
family  budget,  now  face  knotty  financial 
problems  they  cannot  untangle  in  seek- 
ing a  college  education 

Tiie  programs  President  Johnson  called 
for  yesterday — programs  made  as  trim 
and  light  as  possible  in  this  year  of 
financial  burden— would  give  new  hope 
to  needy  .students  throughout  the  Nation 

One  new  measure  would  provide  S15 
million  to  establish  programs  of  tutor- 
ing, counseling  and  special  .services  aimed 
at  Kivins  tinancially  troubled  student.s 
an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  college. 

Almost  1.3  million  young  men  and 
women  would  be  helped  to  achieve  their 
college  goals  next  year  through  student 
aid  programs.  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed to  make  available  more  scholar- 
ships and  guaranteed  bank  loans. 

In  an  cflort  to  help  colleges  reduce 
the  Ltrowing  financial  burdens  they  must 
.shoulder.  President  John.son  has  asked 
for  a  Network  for  Knowledge  Act  de- 
signed to  encourage  institutions  of  higher 
learnuig  to  share  their  facihties  and 
faculties. 

Tlie  President  has  recommended 
broadening  and  strengthening  many 
higher  education  and  national  defense 
education  laws  that  have  proved  potent 
weapons  in  the  fight  to  make  a  college 
education  available  to  more  citizens. 

In  addition,  he  has  asked  for  more 
funds  to  shore  up  the  Teacher  Corps,  to 
iolve  the  dropout  problem,  to  remove  the 
Jarriers  holding  back  bilmgual  students 
'^r^  handicapped  students,  to  help 
sx.i  igthen  adult  education  and  early 
childhood  education. 

Pointing  out  the  many  financial  prob- 
lems now  looming  before  private  colleges 
and  imiver-sitles.  President  Johnson 
called  for  a  long-range  administration 
study  to  find  ways  of  helping  these  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  learning. 

President  Johnsons  proposals — the 
steps  wc  need  to  take  if  the  United  States 
is  to  achieve  its  full  educational  poten- 
tial—deserve the  -support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  m 
urging  swift  and  favorable  action  on 
these   measures. 


The  Seizure  of  the  "Pneblo":  Some 
Internationai  Law  Aspects 


President  Johnsoa's  Message  on 
Education 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

of-    MASSACmsCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  package  of  edu- 
cational measures  President  Johnson  put 
before  the  Congress  yesterday,  a  packat;e 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  oamoN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Alfred  P 
Rubm.  associate  professor  of  law  at  the 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  has  sent  me  a  most  useful  and 
interesting  analysis  he  prepared  of  the 
international  law  implications  of  the 
.seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

Professor  Rubin  s  analysis  hinges  upon 
the  facts  and  possibilities  of  what  hap- 
pened that  have  appeared  in  print.  Some 
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of  his  memorandum  deals  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  what  may  have  occurred. 

I  have  found  it  valuable  myself  in 
judging  the  implications  of  this  incident, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
so  others  may  also  have  the  benefit  of  its 
contents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thf  Seizure  op  inr  ■Ptebi.o":  Some 
International  Lj*w  .A-spects 
(By  .Alfred  P  Rubin) 
On  January  24,  1968.  the  seiztire  of  the 
VS.  Navy  Ship  Pueblo  by  North  Korean  mili- 
tary forces  was  announced.  While  this  Is 
being  written  the  disposition  of  the  vessel 
and  the  83  men  on  bo-ird  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. Three  legal  questions  are  posed:  (1) 
To  what  extent  was  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo 
Ju-stifiable  In  international  law;  (2)  Regard- 
less of  the  rights  or  wrongs  involved  In  the 
.seizure  what  is  the  legal  status  of  the  83  man 
.ship's  complement  and  the  vessel  Itself;  and 
(3  I  Wh,it  is  the  United  States'  legal  recourse 
to  seek  .i  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  discussion  that  follows  these 
three  questions  will  be  handled  .separately. 

1.    THE    SEIZURE 

A.  Assuming  the  seizure  and  all  actions 
of  the  Pueblo  inunedlately  preliminary  to  it 
took  place  about  15  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  they  would  have  taken  place  beyond 
the  zone  in  which  a  coastal  slate  has  the 
right  under  customary  international  law  as 
codified  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  dated 
April  29.  1958,'  to  exercise  the  control  necee- 
sary  to  prevent  infringement  of  its  customs, 
fiscal,  immigration  or  sanitary  regulations.* 
Only  one  basis  of  right  is  recognized  in  in- 
ternational law  to  justify  the  exercise  of  ju- 
risdiction over  a  foreign  vessel  beyond  that 
zone  in  time  of  peace;  self-defense.^  The 
concept  of  self-defense  in  International  law 
rests  upon  the  immediacy  of  the  danger  and 
the  unavailability  of  other  recourse.*  Com- 
plete knowledge  as  to  the  acUvities  of  the 
Pueblo  is  not  available  to  the  general  public. 
Steps  taken  by  the  North  Koreans  to  argue 
for  their  cessation  by  the  United  States  be- 
fore recourse  was  had  to  seizure  make  it 
possible  that  the  seizure  was  a  last  resort. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  an  "over- 
whelming" threat  existed  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  know  the  full  range  of  the  Pueblo's 
activities.  Such  a  threat  might  be  construed, 
for  example,  if  the  Pueblo  were  an  integral 
part  of  a  communications  net  giving  orders 
or  receiving  reports  from  non-Communist 
miUt.-iry  agents  in  North  Korea.  In  the  clas- 
sical case  of  the  Caroline  the  British  were 
finally  considered  to  be  Justified  In  sinking 
an  American  vessel  in  an  American  port  on 
the  Great  Lakes  where  that  vessel  was  the 
headquarters  of  Canadian  rebels  but  was 
not  in  fact  a  gunboat. 

In  fact,  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  .ind  North  Korea  are  not  relations  "in 
time  of  peace '.  The  hostilities  which  pitted 
United  Nations  forces  led  by  the  United 
Stites  '  against  North  Korea  and  Red  Chinese 
"volunteers  ■  were  ended  by  an  armistice 
agreement  signed  at  Panmunjom  on  July  27, 
1953".  but  It  is  nccepted  in  international  law 
that  an  armistice  does  not  end  the  legal 
status  of  belligerency  •  and  that  each  side 
therefore  retains  belligerent  rights  vis-a-vis 
the  other  to  the  extent  the  armistice  agree- 
ment does  not  prohibit  the  exercise  of  those 
rlKhts.  Furthermore,  even  though  the  armi- 
stice agreement  orders  a  complete  cessation 
of  naval  lioetiUties '.  the  United  States  has 
;u-pued  strongly  that  any  violation  of  the 
agreement  justifies  an  equivalent  counter- 
vailing action  on  the  part  of  the  other  side.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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If  the  activities  of  the  Pueblo  violated  the 
armistice  agreement  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  that  measured  and  proportionate  actions 
of  North  Korect  to  counter  that  violation  were 
forbidden  by  the  agreement. 

The  Panmunjom  Agreement  i)rovldes  ■'  that 
the  opposing  ''rt^val  forces  shall  respect  the 
waters  contiguous  to  the  Demllit-arized  Zone 
and  to  the  land  area  of  Korea  under  the 
military  control  of  the  opposing  side".  The 
word  "contiguous"  here  is  undefined  and 
need  not  be  taken  to  be  identical  In  ex- 
tent with  the  zone  defined  in  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1958  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
Contiguous  Zone  within  which  certain  police 
authority  may  be  exercised.  Although  the 
word  "contiguous"  is  the  same  in  indenti- 
fylng  the  zone  In  both  documents,  the  Geneva 
Convention  was  concluded  hve  years  after  the 
Panmunjom  armistice  and  with  other  con- 
texts in  mind.  There  may  be  a  gentiine  dis- 
agreement between  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  on  the  one  hand  and  North  Korea  and 
its  allies  on  the  other  as  to  the  extent  sea- 
ward of  the  waters  "contiguous  to  the 
land  area  of  Korea  under  the  military  control 
of  the  opposing  side".  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  North  Koreans'  interpretation  is  correct, 
merely  that  some  additional  knowledge  is 
necessary  as  to  the  basis  for  North  Korean 
assertions  that  the  Pueblo  was  in  waters  for- 
bidden to  United  States  naval  vessels  before 
it  is  p>osslble  to  assert  with  complete  assur- 
ance that  the  North  Korean  seizure  vioi.'ted 
the  armistice  agreement. 

Even  if  It  were  clear  that  the  "contiguous" 
waters  referred  to  in  the  armistice  agree- 
ment were  limited  to  twelve  miles  from  the 
Korean  coastal  baseline  and  the  Pueblo  had 
not  entered  those  waters,  it  would  have  to  be 
known  whether  the  seizure  were  a  measured 
response  to  some  other  action  of  the  United 
States  taken  in  violation  of  the  armistice 
agreement  before  it  could  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  the  North  Korean  seizure  violated 
international  law. 

In  fact,  reprisals  by  North  Korea  against 
the  Pueblo  might  be  justified  if  the  United 
States  had  violated  international  law  apart 
from  the  Panmunjom  Agreement.  The  theo- 
retical scope  of  justifiable  reprisals  will  be 
discussed  In  Section  III  below.  For  present 
purposes  It  need  be  noted  merely  that  if  the 
North  Korean  seizure  was  a  measured  and 
proportional  step  in  a  series  of  escalations 
and  counter-escalations,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  classify  it  as  a  violation  of  intern.iuonal 
law. 

B.  What  would  be  the  legal  situation  if  In 
fact  the  Pueblo  had  approached  closer  than 
twelve  miles  to  the  baselines  from  which 
the  Contiguous  Zone  of  North  Korea  is  meas- 
ured under  the  customary  international  law 
codified  by  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone? 

Under  the  Panmunjom  Agreement  the 
Commanders  of  the  opposing  sides  are  re- 
quired to  "withdraw  all  of  their  military 
forces,  supplies  and  equipment  from  the  rear 
and  the  coastal  islands  and  waters  of  Korea 
of  the  other  side",  and  if  the  military  forces 
are  not  wlthdra»ii  the  other  side  has  "the 
right  to  take  any  action  which  it  deems 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  security 
and  order".'-  The  term  "coastal  .  ,  .  waters  ' 
is  not  defined  except  to  the  extent  that  it 
caxi  be  inferred  that  the  term  is  idenucal  in 
meaning  to  the  term  "waters  contiguous' 
that  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Agreement ' 
In  fact,  the  United  Nations  Command's  mili- 
tary forces  w6re  withdrawn  from  proximity 
to  North  Korea  and  the  provision  lor  with- 
drawal can  be  assumed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely carried  out;  the  provision  lor  with- 
drawal appeajTS  to  have  related  to  the  me- 
chanics of  the  cease-fire,  not  the  regime  that 
was  to  apply  after  the  cease-fire  became  ef- 
fective. At  the  time  the  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated it  was  expected  that  the  regime  set 
up   by   it   would   be  temporary  "   It   may   be 
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concluded  that  the  provision  cited  above  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  present  question. 

Nonetheless,  a  question  is  raised  by  the  .'ic- 
tlvlties  of  the  Pueblo  that  might  have 
brought  lier  lnt>o  the  contiguous  zone  men- 
tioned in  the  Geneva  Convention  regarding 
permlssable  measures  available  to  North 
Korea  to  oppose  that  apparent  \lolatlon. 
Since  any  violation  of  that  "C<intlcuous 
Zone"  would  ;U?o  .^eem  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  i>ro\lslon  of  the  Panmunjom  -Aereement 
requlriim  n.ivnl  iorces  t.^  respect  the  waters 
contiguous  to  the  land  held  by  tJie  opposing 
side,  unles.s  a  more  (jrecl.se  interpretation  of 
that  aereement  i.s  made  known  tfl  the  public, 
the  Iciral  etfect.s  of  that  hypothesized  viola- 
tion will  !ilsf)  lx>  di.'^cus.serl 

It  may  be  notPrt  that  more  cuvesdropplni; 
i>n  communications  is  not  normally  con.sid- 
ered  to  be  an  international  wrong:  many  na- 
tions, including  the  USSR,  send  vessels 
equlpiied  with  radio  interception  gear  and 
passive  electronic  receivers  able  to  "hear' 
other  emissions  i  such  as  radar  emission.si 
to  waters  quite  close  to  the  Umd  areas  of 
foreign  countries  Mere  passive  reception  of 
radio  omissions  does  not  seem  to  be  consid- 
ered a  violation  of  international  law  and 
no  diplomatic  correspondence  calling  it  .so 
.seems  to  have  l)een  publi.shed.  nlthoueh 
many  suites  seem  sensitive  to  the  efforts 
of  others  in  this  line.'- 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  hypoth- 
esized violation  of  the  armistice  agreement, 
and  assuming  that  the  only  action  of  the 
Pueblo  colorably  threatening  the  security  of 
North  Korea  was  eavesdropping,  there  is  a 
question  whether  eavesdropping  is  an  action 
which  custom.Tj-y  International  law  forbids 
within  the  Contiguous  Zone  referred  to  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958.  As  noted 
above,  the  Convention  itself  applies  in  terms 
only  to  violations  of  customs,  fiscal,  imml- 
f;ration  or  sanitary  regulations,  and  doee  not 
seem  t«  apply  to  other  activities  which  may 
violate  the  municipal  law  of  the  coastal 
state.  However,  recent  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  applying  its  municipal  fishing  reg- 
ulations to  Its  Contiguous  Zone  ■•«  cast  some 
doubt  on  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  as  an  exclusive  definition 
of  what  reETUlations  a  coastal  state  may 
enforce  in  that  zone.'' 

In  the  present  case.  North  Korea  claims  a 
twelve  mile  territorial  sea,  and  it  can  argue 
with  some  conviction  that  the  rights  it  exer- 
cised in  seizing  the  Pueblo  were  rights  of  a 
coastal  state  to  prevent  "non-innocent  pas- 
sage" through  its  territorial  sea  rather  than 
the  exercise  of  municipal  law  Jurisdiction  in 
a  contiguous  zone  established  under  the  cus- 
tomary law  .analogue  of  the  permissive  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone.  The 
Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  provides  that 
"if  any  warship  does  not  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  state  concerning 
passage  through  the  territorial  sea  and  dis- 
regards any  request  for  compliance  which  is 
made  to  it.  the  coastal  State  may  require  the 
warship  to  leave  the  territorial  sea  ".  -  From 
all  available  information  it  appears  tiiat  the 
Pueblo  is  a  'warship"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Convention.  It  has  been  reported  that  m 
the  weeks  prior  to  the  -seizure  North  Korea 
did  in  fact  protest  the  presence  of  the  Fucblo 
along  Ks  coast:  tiie  protests  were  apparently 
ignored  by  the  United  Stales. 

If  the  Pueblo  had  gone  within  three  miles 
of  the  baseline  from  which  North  Korean 
territorial  waters  are  measured  there  would 
presumably  be  no  question  that  North 
Korean  complaints  about  the  Pueblo's  activi- 
ties would  have  been  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  to  relate  to  activities  within 
lerritonal  waters  even  if  the  North  Korean 
words  left  that  unclear.  If  the  complaints  re- 
ferred lo  activities  of  the  Pueblo  undertaken 
beyond  any  known  North  Korean  claim  to 
territorial    waters,    or    "contiguous"    waters 


wlihin  !he  meeiilng  of  the  armlatice  iit^ree- 
ment  then  there  ooald  be  little  doubt  that 
the  North  Korean  Cumplalnt  would  be  111 
ttnaed  in  international  law  It  is  doubted  that 
eavesdropping"  alone  Is  felt  by  the  Inter- 
national oommunlty  to  be  llleRal;  most  stales 
have  in  ifllrmatlve  Uinn  range  interest  in  the 
broadest  clerlnltion  ot  ireeduni  ot  the  ^eaa" 
particularly  "hose  stales  which  carry  on  elec- 
tronic eavesdropplni?  themselves  on  the  high 
leas  ' 

However  m  view  of  the  <|ue6llons  sur- 
rounding the  right*  of  the  co-^tal  state  to 
inhibit  eavesdropping  in  the  Contiguous 
Zone  as  defined  in  the  Geneva  Convention 
jf  1958  on  the  Territorial  Sea  I'nfl  Contiguous 
Zone,  jnd  the  North  Korean  claim  to  a 
Twelve  mile  territorial  sea.  It  would  seem 
clear  that  any  United  States  .ictlon  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  baseline  from  which 
North  Kore.in  territorial  waters  .ire  measured 
an  be  .isserted  by  North  Korea  to  be  incur- 
sions into  territorial  w  iif rs.  and  the  issue 
>f  eavesdrfipping  .is  .i  p.isibly  legitimate 
action  will  be  enveloped  in  the  issue  of  what 
rights  a  s'ate  i-.in  ;is8ert  within  its  territorial 
waters  against  .i  foreign  w.irsiup  The  many 
counuies  wiuch  .idvocjt*  extensions  of  ter- 
rltorliil  walitrs  to  twelve  miles  may  be  ex- 
pected to  refrain  from  supporting  the  United 
States  tor  tear  of  Jeopardizing  their  economic 
interests  and  their  own  .security  interests, 
reg.irdles*  of  their  attitudes  towards  eaves- 
'Iripping  ,vs  a  pi:>ssibly  legitimate  action  on 
ae  high  seas 
If  It  IS  once  accepted  that  'he  Pueblo 
penetrated  North  Korean  territorial  waters. 
there  can  be  little  question  of  some  North 
Korean  rights  The  sovereignty  of  the  coastal 
■••a-e  ex-ends  fully  to  its  territorial  waters 
•^■iiiject  inlv  to  linolted  rights  of  ■•lnnt)cent 
p.vssage  by  lareign  -.essels  •  To  be  'Inno- 
cent' the  pissage  must  not  be  '  prejudicial 
to   the  security   of   the   coastal  stale" 

To  tje  passage'  there  must  be  .i  purpose  of 
traversing,  with  stopping  and  anchoring  per- 
mitt-ed  only  when  incidental  to  ordinary 
navigation  or  when  rendered  necessary  by 
/orre  majeure  -•  It  may  be  doubled  that  the 
voviige  of  the  Pueblo  cjn  be  construed  con- 
vincingly OS  innocent  p.is5age '  If  It  were 
not  "Innocent  pitssage  then  the  coastal 
state  would  have  the  right  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  in  its  terrltoriai  sea"  to 
prevent  the  pa^^age  •  a  warship  may  be 
required  to  :eave  the  territorial  sea.-'  "There 
IS.  however  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
coastal  st.ite  may  arrest  the  vessel  or  apply 
itj  crunitial  law  to  acts  occurring  on  board 
the  vessel  '  The  recourse  of  the  North  Ko- 
reuis  might  properly  have  been  complaints 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
.»nd  limited  military  action  to  force  the 
Pueblo  to  leave  territorial  waters  if  neces- 
sary 

Thus.  It  may  be  concluded  that  to  the 
extent  the  North  Korean  action  rests  upon 
purported  violations  by  the  United  States  of 
North  Koreas  territorial  sea  the  action  of 
seizing  the  vessel  went  beyond  the  -ictlon 
justifiable  under  .t  strict  reading  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  Tern- 
loruil  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  The  re- 
ported practice  of  states  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  that  Convention  appears  to  lead 
■.o  the  same  results 

On  the  other  hand,  .is  noted  .ibove  the 
rel.itions  between  North  Korea  and  ihe 
United  States  are  not  technically  peaceful 
The  hypothesized  incursion  of  the  Pueblo 
into  waters  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  North 
Korea  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Pan- 
rnunjom  .Agreement  .Assuming  that  violation 
not  to  be  justifiable  as  a  measured  repnsal 
'gam.st  prior  violations  bv  North  Korea  ind 
.lewlng  the  history  of  fruitless  North  Korean 
.ittempts  to  have  the  United  States  withdraw 
•he  .ship,  the  seizure  with  minimum  force 
and  apparently  no  loss  of  life  attributable 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  North  Korean  action »  might  well  be 
viewed  ;is  a  measured  and  proportional  re- 
prisal or.  even  more  convincingly  a  coun- 
teraction justified  by  the  prior  Unite<l  States 
violation  of  the  .^greement  regardless  of 
whether  it  iultllls  all  -de  Ipgal  rrqiuremenls 
for  the  classification  •.'  reprisal  The  United 
States  violation  of  the  innistlce  agreement 
which  u  hypothesized  would  have  been  best 
viewed  as  a  belligerent  act  and  the  con- 
tinued state  of  hostllules  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Kore.i  make  It  justi- 
fiable for  North  Korea  to  respond  with  ap- 
prt>prlate  force  As  noted  aboie.  this  would 
merely  continue  the  practice  of  both  the 
United  Stales  .iiul  Korea  under  the  Imper- 
fectly observed  regime  of  the  Pnnmunjom 
Agreement    • 

To  compare  the  actions  of  (he  North 
Koreans  to  piracy"  Is  whollv  misconceived 
The  .North  Korean  .ictlon  was  certainly  done 
under  color  of  state  uuthorltv  The  only 
.actions  done  under  color  of  state  iiuthorlty 
in  modern  times  that  have  been  assimilated 
to  piracy"  in  .my  definition  to  achieve  seri- 
ous consideration  hv  states  .ire  acts  involv- 
ing some  forms  of  submarine  warfare  "  The 
current  international  law  deflnilions  of 
uir   ."y  <xclude  other     t.ite  actions  - 

II      THE    STATt'S     or    THE     SHIPS     c  .  iMPtEIHENT 

Tlie  company  of  the  Pueblo  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  81  uniformed  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  and  two 
"civilians'  It  would  .ippear  that  both  the 
military  and  civilian  members  of  the  -ship's 
complement  are  entitled  to  the  status  of 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  dated  August  12, 
1949  '  To  the  extent  that  North  Korean  ac- 
tions are  sought  to  be  justified  .xs  an  appli- 
cation of  belligerent  rights  there  can  be  little 
serious  question  that  the  Convention  ap- 
plies -  It  is  hard  to  imagine  an  armed  con- 
flict In  which  one  of  the  parties  is  .icting  in 
the  name  of  a  second  state  being  supposed 
not  to  be  an  armed  conflict  of  international 
character  "  and  thus  its  military  personnel 
and  .iccompanying  civilians  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy  being  entitled  to  the 
full  range  of  protection  provided  for  prisoners 
of  w.ir  ••  Doubts  its  to  the  status  of  either  of 
the  two  civilians,  or  any  members  ot  the 
ship's  complement  accused  of  lining  com- 
mitted belligerent  acts"  must  be  resolved 
in  f.uor  of  prisoner  of  war  statue  until  such 
time  as  their  .status  has  been  determined  by 
a  competent  tribunal   "  >' 

.As  prisoners  of  war  under  the  tleneva  Con- 
vention of  1949.  the  Pueblos  complement  Is 
subject  to  the  military  law  of  the  Detaining 
Power  In  view  ot  the  possibility  that  North 
Korea  may  want  to  try  some  or  all  members 
of  the  complement  for  "war  crimes  ".  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  examine  the  rights  held 
by  North  Korea  under  the  Convention  to  try 
and  punish   accused     war  criminals" 

North  Koreas  accession  to  the  prisoner  of 
war  Convention  of  1949  was  made  .subject  to 
several  reservations  '•'  The  only  one  pertinent 
to  the  present  discussion  is  the  reservation 
to  .^rtlcle  8,5    .\rticle  85  states 

"Prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  com- 
mitted prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even  If 
convicted,  the  benefits  of  the  present  Con- 
vention " 

The  North  Korean  reservation,  which  Is 
identical  in  substance  to  the  reservations 
made  to  this  Article  by  .Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Red  China.  Hungary.  Poland, 
Rumania,  .ind  the  USSR,  says; 

"The  Government  of  the  Democratic  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Korea  will  not  be  bound  by 
Article  as.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners ot  war  convicted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Detaining  Power  of  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
having  committed  war  crimes  or  inhuman 
offenses,  ba^ed  on  the  principles  of  Nurem- 
berg and  the  "T'okyo  Far  F.ast  International 
MUllarv  Tribunal."'  ^ 
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It  is  different  to  conceive  that  taking  part 
in  eavesdropping  activity,  even  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  victim  stale,  can  be 
considered  an  inhuman"'  otTense  Further- 
more the  two  International  Military  Tribu- 
nals were  constituted  to  try  "crimes  against 
the  peace"  war  crimes  ".  "crimes  against  hu- 
manity" and  conspiracy""  to  commit  any  of 
the  substantive  crimes  listed  It  Is  extrenielv 
difficult  to  see  how  the  complement  of  the 
Pueblo  can  be  considered  to  have  committed 
crimes  -igalnst  humanity  or  crimes  against 
the  peace  merely  by  their  having  been  mem- 
bers of  ihe  (omplement  of  ,i  vessel  engaged 
in  eavesdropping  even  .i.ssumlng  the  vessel 
also  violated  North  Korean  territorial  waters 
To  the  extent  North  Korea  asserts  the  eaves- 
dropping and  the  purp»)rted  violation  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  constitute  waging  aggressive 
war  "  or  some  such  general  crime,  it  will  be 
upparenl  that  North  Korea  will  have  departed 
irom  a  language  usage  normally  .icccptod  by 
others. 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  any  gen- 
et; 11  v  acknowledged  "war  crime"  can  be 
charged  against  any  member  uf  that  com- 
plement I  including  the  Captain).  The  term 
'war  crime"  normally  means  violation  ol  the 
laws  of  warfare  Examples  would  Include 
treacherous  request  for  c|uarter.  abuse  of  or 
firing  on  a  Hag  of  truce,  hrlng  on  undefended 
localltle.s.  etc.  - 

There  Is  of  course,  .ilways  the  chance  that 
some  war  crime  was  in  (act  committed  by 
some  member  of  the  complement  and  noth- 
ing in  the  foregoing  is  intended  to  imply 
that  the  North  Koreans  do  not  have  the  right 
to  try  an  acctised  for  it  In  that  case  whether 
the  outcome  of  the  trial  is  proper  will  depend 
upon  the  .ictual  charge,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented and  the  procedure  of  the  trial  It  i-^ 
impossible  to  prejudge  that  issue  without 
betraying  bias 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  North  Korean 
reservation  to  Article  85  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War  does  not  relieve  North  Kore.t 
of  lU  responsibilities  tov^ard  war  criminal., 
prior  to  conviction  Thus,  the  protections  ac- 
corded by  the  Convention  must  be  driven 
prisoners  of  war  against  whom  Judicial  jiro- 
ceedlngs  are  ordered  Tliose  protections  are 
many,  and  include  the  right  to  call  witnesses 
to  The  assistance  of  a  qualified  advocate  or 
counsel  to  three  weeks  notice  of  trial,  ana 
to  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  a  neu- 
tral '  Protecting  Power"  unless  the  interest 
of  North  Korean  state  security  requires  >n 
<  arnc^a  proceedings    ' 

One  further  point  may  be  made  The  re- 
patriation (■!  jjrlsoners  of  v^ar  does  not  depeiui 
on  the  cessation  of  a  .state  of  war.  but  mereU 
upon  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities 
In  view  of  the  large  exchange  of  prisoner- 
concluded  Immediately  after  the  signing  <.; 
the  Panmunjom  Agreement  m  1953.  it  woulu 
s»em  difficult  for  the  North  Koreans  to  claini 
that  active  hostilities  within  the  context  o: 
the  prisoner  of  war  Convention  continue  m 
Korea  On  the  other  hand,  the  comtnueci 
Inhltralions  of  South  Korea  by  military  per- 
sonnel of  .North  Korea  certainly  implv  some 
continued  active  hostilities,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  United  Stales  and  Soutl. 
Korean  counter-actions.  Including  eavesdrt>p- 
ping  missions  such  as  that  of  the  Pueblo 
indicate  that  there  are  terms  of  the  armi- 
stice agreement  that  are  no  longer  observed 
by  either  side 

But  even  If  first  violations  can  be  con- 
vincingly shown  to  be  attributable  to  North 
Korean  action  the  prisoner  of  war  Conven- 
tion requii-es  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war 
"after  the  cessaUon  of  active  hostilities 
regardless  of  the  causes  of  those  hostilities 
The  result  may  be  that  a  state  can  find  the 
legal  reqturement  to  return  prisoners  of  w.ir 
lifted  by  its  own  illegal  actions  to  com- 
mence or  continue  active  hostilities.  This 
situ.itlon  Is  in  a  sense  anomalous,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  that  a  state  will  resort  to  "active 
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iiostllltles"  merely  to  avoid  repatriating 
prisoners  of  war.  In  this  connection,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  South  Kor«a 
returns  to  North  Korea  the  North  Korean 
inflllrators  it  captures  on  military  misslona 
m  South  Korea. 

To  the  extent  North  Koreans  captured  In 
South  Korea  are  properly  classifiable  as 
prisoners  of  war  as  defined  by  Article  4  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  Convention,  failure  by 
South  Korea  to  treat  them  as  such  might 
well  explain  North  Korean  continued  with- 
holding of  the  Pueblo's  complement  despite 
the  terms  of  the  Convention  forbidding  re- 
prisals against  prisoners  of   war  ' 

But  suppose  the  complement  of  the  Pueblo 
or  any  of  it  are  not  within  the  definition  of 
prisoners  of  war  set  out  in  the  Convention? 
It  Is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  two  civil- 
ians, for  example,  may  prove  not  to  have  the 
Identity  card  proving  their  authorization  as 
.ipparently  required  by  the  prl-soners  of  war 
Convention,'-  Without  such  authorization, 
.ind  (KJssibly  merely  without  the  card  i  the 
wording  of  the  Convention  is  unclear)  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  category  in  the 
Convention  defining  persons  entitled  to  pris- 
oner of  war  status  which  fits  the  two  civilians. 
In  that  case  they  apparently  would  fall  into 
the  class  of  persons  "who.  at  a  given  moment 
and  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  find  them- 
.selves.  in  case  of  a  conCict  ....  in  the  hands 
of  a  Party  to  the  conflict  ...  of  v^■hich  they 
are  not  nationals."  "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  current  state  of  uneasy  truce  In 
Korea  constitutes  "a  conflict"  vvlthln  the 
meaning  of  the  Convention."  Although  the 
protection  of  the  Civilian  Convention  is 
stated  to  be  withdrawn  from  civilians  "defi- 
nitely suspected  of  or  engaged  in  activities 
hostile  to  the  security"  of  a  Party  to  the  con- 
Hict  "in  the  territory  of"  that  Party,*'  that 
withdrawal  does  not  apply  to  the  terms  of 
the  Civilian  Convention  prescribing  a  fair 
and  regular  trial  If  the  two  hurdles  can  be 
overcome  by  North  Korea.  Jurisdictional  and 
lair  trial,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  rules 
of  international  law  to  limit  the  punishment 
that  can  be  imposed.'" 

m.  LEGAL  RECOtmsE  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

The  United  States  Is  bound  by  Article  33 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  seek  a 
solution  by  peaceful  means  to  "any  dispute. 
the  continuance  of  which  Is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security."  To  the  extent  that 
this  commitment  has  a  customary  interna- 
tional law  analogue  North  Korea  Would  be 
equlvalently  bound.  However.  North  Korea 
IS  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
may  argue  that  there  is  no  customary  law 
prescribing  direct  negotiations  to  achieve 
i  pe.iceful  resolution  of  disputes  arising  out 
of  breaches  of  an  armistice.  Certainly  the 
recent  statements  of  .Arab  and  Communist 
and  some  other  officials  with  regard  to  the 
purported  violations  of  the  Armistice  in 
Palestine  by  Israel  in  June  Lif  1966  would 
lend  color  to  such  a  claim  even  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  United  Nations  Charter.'" 

Refusal  of  North  Korea  to  enter  into  at- 
tempts at  peaceful  settlement  would  seem 
"o  raise  questions  .as  to  the  obligations  of 
*he  United  Nations  Organization  itself.  Ar- 
ticle 2[3)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions requires  all  Members  to  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
-Article  2(4)  requires  all  Members  to  refrain 
irom  the  use  ui  force  "in  any  .  .  .  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purpose  of  the  United 
NatDns,"  and  .Article  2(6)  of  the  Charter 
appears  to  oblige  the  Organization  to  en- 
sure that  states  which  are  not  Members 
.ict  in  accordance  with  the  Principles  laid 
down  in  Article  2.  Should  the  United  Na- 
tions be  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge 
its  apparent  obligation  under  Article  2(6) 
of  the  Charter,  it  can  certainly  be  argued 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  vio- 
lating Its   obligations   la  seeking   other  re- 
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course  than  peaceful  settlement  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Charter,  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  provisions  for 
peaceful  settlement  do  not  compel  either 
side  to  a  dispute  to  yield  its  legal  rights,  and 
the  recourse  the  United  States  might  have 
to  force  will  involve  the  United  States  in 
arguments  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of 
force  when  in  fact  North  Korea  has  not 
refused  to  meet  with  the  United  States  to 
discuss  the  Pueblo  affair.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  intransigence  of  a  negoti.tor 
has  been  used  to  Justify  military  action,  but 
the  arguments  may  not  strike  .ill  observers 
as  convincing,'" 

Assuming  that  the  use  of  force  by  the 
United  States  can  be  Justified  there  are  many 
restrictions  on  that  use  of  force  in  customary 
international  law.''-'  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  armistice  agreement  expressly  for- 
bids "blockade  of  any  kind  of  Korea ,  but 

it  may  be  supposed  that  such  express  limita- 
tions on  the  scope  of  American  counteraction 
would  be  ignored  or  justified  on  the  basis  ot 
permissible  reprisals. 

Reprisals  are  a  resort  to  force  otherwise 
illegal  which  is  considered  legally  justifiable 
in  the  light  of  prior  Illegal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  complaining  state.  An  example  would 
be  the  Corfu  Channel  Case.^'  In  the  leading 
case  discussing  the  international  law  of  re- 
prisal '-■  the  requirement  of  proportionality  is 
clearly  laid  out  as  well  as  the  need  for  'he 
state  resorting  to  force  to  demonstrate  the 
prior  illegality  of  the  action  purportedly  Jus- 
tifying the  reprisal.  The  reprising  state  must 
al80  show  that  attempts  at  peaceful  settle- 
ment have  failed. 

It  is  a  fact,  fortunate  or  not  depending  on 
one's  point  of  view,  that  some  apparent  in- 
ternational wrongs  are  not  illegal,  and  that 
effective  redress  for  actions  that  violate  in- 
ternational law  is  not  always  available.  In 
the  circumstances  of  the  Pueblo  Incident, 
even  assuming  North  Korea  to  have  acted 
illegally  in  seizing  the  vessel  or  in  refusing 
to  return  the  ship's  complement  and  the 
ship  Itself,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  United 
States  could  justify  reprisal  while  attempts 
at  peaceful  settlement  continue:  a  fortiori 
if  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
North  Korean  action  and  it  appears  that  the 
peaceful  settlement  is  blocked  merely  be- 
cause the  two  sides  remain  adamant  in  their 
positions. 

Of  course,  nothing  in  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis should  be  taken  to  imply  that  there  is  any 
likelihood  that  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States,  even  if  Justifiable  and  applied  with 
measured  care,  will  lead  to  the  release  of  the 
Pueblo  or  its  complement.  The  determination 
whether  such  a  use  of  force  is  likely  to  hard- 
en the  North  Korean  position  or.  on  the  con- 
trary, to  deter  North  Korea  from  testing  the 
reactions  of  the  United  States  with  still  fur- 
ther forcible  acts  of  its  own,  i.s  one  which 
can  be  made  only  by  decision  makers  with 
evidence  of  North  Korean  Intentions  which 
may  be  presumed  to  be  more  reliable  than 
the  evidence  (or  lack  of  evideitce)  available 
to  tht;  general  public. 

Footnotes 
'  T-I.A-S.  5639.  North  Korea  is  not  a  party 
to  this  Convention. 

-'  Id.,  article  24,  defines  that  Zone  as  ex- 
tending seaward  twelve  miles  from  the  base- 
line from  which  the  breadth  of  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  is  measured. 

^  Even  in  the  case  of  self-defense  most 
narrowly  defined  there  is  some  rather  un- 
realistic question,  raised  as  to  the  legal 
rights  of  the  defending  state  to  act  on  the 
high  seas  in  time  of  peace.  1  Gidel.  Le  Droit 
International  Public  de  la  Mer  355  ( 1932 ) . 
*  The  classical  formulation  allows  self-de- 
fense action  when  "the  necessity  of  that  self- 
defense  is  instant,  overwhelming,  and  leaving 
no  choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for 
deliberation.  See  2  Moore,  A  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law  (Washington,  1906)  412;  R.  Y. 
Jennings,  "The  Caroline  and  McLeod  Cases ', 
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32   American   Journal   of  International  Laio 
(A.J.I.L.)    82    (1938). 

■  R.  R,  Baxter,  "Constitutional  Forms  and 
Some  Legal  Problems  of  International  Mili- 
tary Command".  29  British  Year  Bool:  of 
International  Law  (  B.Y.I.L.  i  325,  esp.  pp  333 
vt  sc(/.  (19521.  Professor  Baxter  concludes 
that  the  United  Ntitlons  Command  was  leg- 
ally the  United  St  ites.  which  was  authorized 
to  use  the  name  and  flag  of  the  United  Na- 
tions but  which  acted  as  the  United  StateE. 
not  as  aitent  lor  the  United  Nations,  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  all  countries  sending 
forces  in  response  to  the  Security  Council's 
Resoluttoti  r.?coniniending  members  of  the 
United  Nations  assisting  the  Republic  of 
Korea  make  their  forces  available  "to  a  uni- 
fied command  under  the  United  States"  UN 
Doc  S  1588  dated  Julv  7,  1950. 
'  T  IAS.  2782. 
Hague  Convention  with  respect  to  the 
Laws  and  Custoiiis  of  War  on  Lajid  dated 
July  29.  1899.  2  Malloy  2042.  Article  40  of  the 
Annex  to  this  Convention  gives  a  bcUitierent 
the  right  to  recommence  hoetllitles  in  case  of 
a  "serious  violation"  of  the  armistice.  "Seri- 
ous violation"  is  left  undefined  in  the  Con- 
vention. See  2  Lauterpacht,  Oppenheim's 
International  Law  546-547  i7th  ed.  1952). 
'  Article  II. A,  paragraph  12. 
B  P.  Sinha,  Unilateral  Denunciation  of 
Treaty  Because  of  Prior  "Violations  of  Obli- 
ftations  by  the  Other  Party  200-202.  204 
I  1966), 

'  -Article  II. A.  paragraph  15. 
'    Article  II.A.  jxtragraph  13(b) . 
■'  Article  II.A.  paragraph  15. 
'Article    IV.    paragraph    60.    envisaged    a 
•"jxilitlcal  conference"  aimed  at  "the  jjeaceful 
settlement  of  the  Korean  questloit"  after  the 
.innistice  had  become  effective    That  confer- 
ence was  in  fact  held,  but  failed  to  achieve 
a   settlement.   See   Pari    Papers.   Cmd.   9186. 
Documents   Relating    to    the   Discussions  of 
Korea  and  Indo-China  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference.     April      27'June      13.      1954,      Mls- 
celktneous  No.  16   (1954),  especially  the  Six- 
teen Nation  Declaration  of  June  15,  1954,  set 
out  on  pp.  100-101. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  corresfxjndence 
following  the  Soviet  destruction  of  an  Amer- 
ican aircraft  purportedly  containing  radio 
gear  capable  of  receiving  .sensitive  emissions 
on  July  1.  1960.  The  U.S.S.R.  reportedly  Justi- 
fied Its  actions  not  on  the  "spying"  mission  ol 
the  aircraft  alone,  but  on  Its  purportedly 
l)ursuing  the  mission  in  Soviet  airspace.  O  J. 
Lissitzyn,  "Some  Legal  Implications  of  the 
U  2  and  RB-47  Incidents",  56  A.J.I.L.  135 
(1962). 

'  P,L.  89-658;  80  Stat,  908. 
■In  private  correspondence  dated  Decem- 
ber 13.  1967,  a  member  of  the  Office  ol  the 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State  explained  the  extrinsic  evi- 
dence relied  up>on  by  tne  Department  lor 
Its  assertions  that  extenaine  exclusive  fish- 
eries zones  nine  miles  beyond  the  territorial 
sea  "would  not  affect  such  traditional  irce- 
doms  of  the  sea  as  freedom  of  navigation 
or  of  overflight.'"  Cited  in  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Director.  Legislative  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  May  25.  1966.  H.R. 
Rep.  NO.  2086.  89th  Cone.  "2d  .Se.ss.  13-14 
(1966).  The  effect  of  the  State  Department 
position  IS  apparently  to  change  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  provision  ol  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1958  on  the  High  Seas,  concluded 
the  same  time  as  the  Convention  on  'he 
Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone,  which 
declares  ""freedom  of  fishing"  to  be  a  pan  of 
the  "freedom  of  the  high  seas".  The  extrin- 
sic evidence  cited  relates  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  further  conference  to  consider  the 
problems  of  fisheries  and  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritorial -waters,  which  latter  problem  was  left 
wholly  unresolved  by  the  1958  Conventions. 
The  second  conference  in  fact  resolved 
neither  question.  D-  W.  Bowett,  "The  Sec- 
ond United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of   the  ^ea",   9^3)    International  and  Com- 
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paratur  Latv  Quarterly  fl  C  L  Q  )  41S  (ifllk). 
Many  States  have  Interpreted  thla  M^piiMe 
aa  leaving  them  free  to  extend  exclusive 
fisheries  regardless  nf  the  express  words  of 
the  1958  Conventions.  G  WelssberR.  'Fish- 
eries, Foreign  Assistance  Custom  and  Con- 
ventlons'.  lecJ)  ICLQ  704  (1967i  It  is 
unclear  how  the  Department  ot  State  In- 
tends to  argue  that  they  are  not  equally  free 
to  extend  their  territorial  waters,  now  that 
the  United  States  is  u.self  exercising  iover- 
olijnty  over  tl.sherles  out  to  twelve  miles  from 
its  coastal  baselines  To  claim  that  extrin- 
sic evidence  .ind  later  practice  of  a  very  few 
years  can  legally  derogate  from  tlie  clear 
terms  of  a  treaty  .seems  a  more  difficult  legal 
step  than  to  i-Iaim  .»  breadth  of  territorial 
waters  which  no  treaty  purports  to  define 
and  no  overwhelming  practice  prescribes 
'■  Article  -'3 

"As  noted  above,  the  international  law 
in  this  area  may  be  changing  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  OtBce  .f  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Slate  feels  other  states  will  accept  the 
United  States  .ictlon  extending  a  protectUc 
fisheries  zone  into  what  the  United  States 
clainas  to  regard  as  the  high  seas  without 
using  'he  United  States  .ictlun  X'i  i  Justifi- 
cation for  Their  own  extensions  of  other  sub- 
stantive parts  of  their  terntorlal  Jurisdiction 
into  the  'Contiguous  Zone  "  This,  of  course. 
IS  precisely  what  happened  when  the  United 
States  declared  an  extension  of  sovereignty 
over  parta  of  the  high  ^eaa  superjacent  to  Its 
continental  -shelf  'or  the  limited  purpose  of 
protecting  natural  resources,  eight  other 
countries  shortly  thereafter  claimed  com- 
plete territorial  rights  in  their  continental 
shelves'  superjacent  seas  See  Colombos  The 
International  L.iw  of  the  Sea  i4th  ed  i  (Lon- 
don. 19591  1J9  130  While  the  more  exagger- 
ated claims  Jo  not  seem  to  have  tieen  gener- 
ally .iccepted  they  have  created  considerable 
practical  cUfflcultv  in  some  cases  See  Hear- 
ings on  S  2213  Before  the  Subrorntnittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  Senate 
Comrnittee  on  Comrnr're,  'Twelve  Mile  Fish- 
ery Zone"  89th  Cong  .  '2d  Sess  .  passim.  1966) 
'  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  articles 
1  and  14-23 

~-  Id    article  14i4». 
"  Id  .  articles  14(2i  and  i3i 
•  Id  .  article  I61I1 
"  Id  .  article  -'3 

'"  Criminal  Jurisdiction  can  be  applied  In 
some  cases  to  persons  in  board  merchant 
vessels  Id  .  article  19  But  those  exceptional 
c\s*s  do  not  appear  to  apply  to  warships 
See  t)elow.  SUiie  vessels  acting  jure  irnpeni 
are  unanimously  .igreed  to  be  exempt  from 
the  :n  rern  jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  state 
Cf  COLOMBOS  loc.  cit  pp  226  cf  cq 
-Id  pp  227  2'>8 
^  Loc  cit.  note  'J  above 

^Cf  Genet.  The  Charge  of  Piracy  :n  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  32  AJIL  253  (19381 
'  For  an  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  current 
deftnltlons  of  piracy"  see  B  Porman,  '  In- 
ternational Uiw  of  Piracy'.  15  18)  JAG 
Journal  153  .  1961  ( 

T  I  AS  3364  rhe  United  States  regards 
North  Korea  as  .1  Party  to  this  Convention. 
U  S  Department  (.if  State,  Treaties,  in  Force 
I  I '.167  I 

■-Article    2    of    the    Convention    expressly 
makes    it    applicable    to     'any  armed 

conflict  "  The  word  "conflict"  is  not  deftned. 
.ipparently  1:1  a  deliberate  elTort  by  the 
drafters  to  make  the  Convention  applicable 
to  as  many  situations  .is  possible  If  that 
was  the  intent,  then  it  c»n  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  current  situation  in  Korea  la  a 
"conflict  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  part  of  it  characterized  by 
the  North  Korean  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  ap- 
pears to  have  been     armed  " 

'  The    pertinent    part*    ol     the    delinition 
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of  persons  entitled  to  prls<iner  of  war  treiit- 
meni  are  In  article  4  A(  1 1  and  (41  of  Uie  Con- 
vention Were  the  conflict  deemed  not  to  be 
of  an  international  character  article  3  would 
apply  requiring  at  least  humanitarian  trent- 
ment  can  be  accorded  the  captives 
Article  5 
Article  82 
••  278  U  N  Treaty  Series  264 
Id  The  effect  of  reservations  to  multi- 
lateral conventions  when  the  reservation  Is 
compatible  with  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  convention  is  analysed  in  detail  In  the 
Reservations  to  the  Convention  <n\  Genocide 
Case.  I.CJ  Reports  1951  For  present  pur- 
poses It  can  be  assumed  that  North  Korea  and 
the  United  St.ites  .ire  ench  bound  to  observe 
the  terms  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
with  regard  to  each  other's  captured  military 
personnel,  and  that  North  Korea's  reserva- 
tion to  article  85  Is  effective  For  the  United 
Slates  to  argue  that  the  North  Korena  reser- 
vation is  incomptatlble  with  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  to  argue  that  the  North 
Korean  accession,  conditioned  ou  that  res- 
ervation, is  Invalid  In  that  case  die  pro- 
tection prisoners  of  war  detained  by  North 
Korea  could  claim  would  be  subject  to  the 
legal  doubus  the  Convention  was  designed  to 
eliminate  It  is  hardly  likely  the  United 
Stales  will  Und  It  in  Us  interest  to  open 
this  eiuestlon 

•  \  partial  list  of  20  war  crimes  .tppears 
in  Part  III.  Manual  of  Military  Law  iH  Lau- 
terpacht  and  G  I  A  U  Draper  eds  i  (  London 
19581  175  One  crime"  in  that  list  Is  par- 
ticipation in  hostilities  by  i-ivlUans'  It  may 
be  doubted  that  without  lurther  qualification 
civilian  ■  participation  "  In  hostilities  can 
properly  be  corisldered  a  "war  crime',  partlc- 
ularly  since  the  prisoner  of  war  Convention 
Itself  envisages  civilians  closely  cooperating 
with  military  forces. 

'See  generally  Chapter  III  of  ihe  prisoner 
of  wax  Convention 
"■  Id     article  lia 
■  Article  13. 
'•  .\rtlcle  4A(4). 

"Geneva  Convention  relatl7«  tO  tb*  Pro- 
tection of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  Of  War 
dated  August  12  1949  (TIAS  3365).  article 
4  North  Korea  is  a  Party  US  Department  of 
State,  Treaties  in  Force  i  19671 

•If  there  were  no  legal  conflict"  wrlthln 
the  meaning  of  the  Convention  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  civilians  In  North  Korea 
would  be  subject  to  the  municipal  law  (.f 
North  Korea  with  regard  to  ,icts  performed 
within  !he  land  territory  of  North  Korea 
With  regard  to  their  -acts  done  In  a  foreign 
stup  even  If  in  the  territorial  waters  of  North 
Korea  there  would  be  considerable  doubt  as 
to  North  Korean  Jurisdiction  There  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  a  lemtornl  sovereign 
can  exercise  Jurisdiction  with  regard  »r  acts 
occurring  in  .1  foreign  warship  even  Vi  the 
territorial  waters  cif  the  coastal  state  10  the 
absence  of  a  waiver  by  the  ship's  flag  state 
of  Its  own  Jurisdiction  Chung  Chi  Cheung  t. 
The  King  |1939)  AC.  160  In  that  leading 
case,  the  territorial  sovereien  exercised  juris- 
diction only  after  the  court  construed  a 
waiver  of  the  flag  state's  primary  jurisdiction 
The  case  involved  acts  criminal  by  the  law 
of  both  the  sovereigns  Query,  the  legal  sit- 
uation when  the  acts  for  which  the  civilians 
would  be  trif-d  .>re  acts  against  the  law  of  the 
coastal  state  but  not  against  the  law  of  the 
flag  state.  Presumably  the  coastal  state  would 
not  be  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction  a 
tortion 
•   Article  o 

"•Cf.  R  R  Baxter.  So-Called  Unprivileged 
Belligerency'  Spies.  Guerrillas  and  Sabo- 
teurs', 28  B  Y  I  L  323  at  328.  329-333  (  1951  I 
Of  course,  at  least  minimum  standards  of 
justice  would  have  to  be  appUeil  in  any  trial 
of  foreign  nationals,  but  these  are  probably 
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best  considered  Included  In  the  "fair  and 
regular"  prescription  of  the  Convention 
Failure  to  accord  a  trial  to  an  accused  spy  is 
probably  a  war  crime  M;inual  of  Military 
Lw  72.    175 

'■  See,  for  example,  the  statement  of  the 
Iraqi  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
fteneral  .Vssembiy  on  October  11  1967.  Meet- 
ing 158rt  >>nme  (of  many  i  recent  United 
Nations  documents  dealing  with  each  side'.s 
resort  to  force  In  resp<inse  to  what  it  con- 
elders  breaches  of  the  cease-fire  by  the 
other  include  S  8203  dated  October  21 
S  8204  and  S  8205  dated  October  22  .ind 
S  8207    and    S   8208    dated    October   24     1967 

*"  The  Indian  sel/ure  of  Goa  in  1961  is  .i 
(■use  in  point  The  United  .states  position  m 
that  case  was  that  India's  action  was  a  use 
r(f  lorce  In  violation  of  article  2(41  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  despite  Portugal  s 
adamant  refusal  to  negotiate  the  cession  it 
of  Go  to  India  See  Security  Council  OfTlri.il 
Records.  XVI,  .Meetings  986  and  '.'88 

•"See  generally  J  Stone.  Legal  Controls  of 
Internatlon.U    Conflict     (1954i 

••Article  15 
International    Court    of   Justice    Reports 
1949 

The  Naulllaa  Case.  2  UN  Reports  of  In- 
ternational Arbitral  Awards  1011  il94f)(: 
1927-1928  Annual   Digest  256   (No    360 1 


Boaz  Wins   National   Honors 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    .M.AaAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1968 

Mr  BEVILL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Bcxiz,  Ala  ,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
cii.'iti'ict.  has  been  iiamed  one  of  the 
cletmo.si  towns  in  the  United  Slates  in  il-s 
l>opiiIation  catecory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  iun  m  complete  agree- 
ment with  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Gadsden  Times  which  ix)inu>  out  tliat  no 
civic  undertaking,  whether  it  wins  na- 
tional honors  or  ncrt.  is  more  immediately 
and  iXTmancntly  rewardins  than  eii- 
deavi.rs  that  make  and  keep  a  city  clean 
and  bea'Jtiful. 

I  heartily  congratuate  all  the  citizens 
of  Bjaz  for  their  hard  work  and  ic- 
sourccfulness  m  winiung  this  award.  And 
under  unanimous  corusent.  I  include  ;:i 
the  REcoRn  two  articles  appearing  m  the 
Boaz  Leader  and  ihe  Gadsden  Times. 
which  tell  the  .-^tory  uf  Boaz'  accompli.sh- 
ments: 

(From   the  Boaz   i  Ala  i    Leader] 
Boaz  Wins  National  Honors 

Boaz  has  been  judeed  to  have  one  of  the 
top  ten  clean  up.  civic  improvement  beautifi- 
cation  procrams  among  all  communities  In 
the  United  States  with  jwpulation  of  less 
than  25.000  The  city  singled  out  for  its  out- 
standing accomplishments  among  many 
other  cities  and  towns  In  the  1967  National 
Clean  Up  Contest  w;i,s  the  only  one  of  i!,s 
size  selected  in  the  S<jutheast.  and  according 
to  a  conversation  with  Mayor  Sanford  on 
Monday  from  Washington.  DC.  Is  the  only 
town  in  Alabama  to  win  at  any  time  to  the 
present 

Mayor  B.  B.  Sanford  instigated  this  proj- 
ect by  recommendation  to  the  Chamber  o! 
Commerce,  and  as  a  result  the  Boaz  Beauti- 
ricatlon  Association  was  f>rganlzed  m  the 
npring  of  1967  with  OUln  Hayes,  principal  il 
the   Botxz   Junior   High   School   as   preMdeut 
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He  and  Triunan  Glassco.  Elementary  i^chool 
principal,  who  was  publicity  chairman  worked 
•oward  a  complete  litter  clean  tip,  and 
sponsored  a  fun  game  with  the  young  peo- 
ple .md  children  when  all  the  litter  in  one 
irea  was  collected  and  a  trial  was  held,  with 
'ho  verdict  to  burn  Miss  Trash 

MioT  the  litter  canipalen  every  car  In  town 
■.vas  given  a  litter  bag.  and  when  one  forgot 
Mid  dropped  .something  on  the  city  streets  a 
note  was  sent  to  ask  this  person  to  send  a 
dollar  and  become  a  member  of  the  BBA. 
.\rpa8  in  need  of  improvement  were  photo- 
uTaphed  and  written  up  in  the  local  paper, 
rhe  street  signs,  and  the  stop  signs  were 
[lainted  A  program  was  begun  to  stiirt  a 
;il:)nt-up. 

An  ornamental  horticulturist  was  invited 
to  tour  the  town  with  representatives  of  the 
BBA  and  make  recommendations  He  spoke 
•o  the  BBA  and  to  the  Garden  Club  giv- 
ing suggestions  Marlon  Jack.son.  vocation 
•eacher  at  Boaz  High  .School  was  named  as 
.hairman  of  the  plant-up  program,  and  work 
:o  beautify  public  areas  got  under  way,  as 
well  as  Individuals  beginning  a  planned  pro- 
itram  in  the  residential  area  rhe  park,  the 
wooded  area  behind  the  High  School,  near 
The  Pony  League  Baseball  Field,  were  among 
the  places  where  the  undergrowth  was 
(.leaned  up 

In  further  recognition  of  its  excellence, 
the  program  has  been  selected  for  a  featured 
spot  at  the  National  Cleanest  Town  Confer- 
ence, which  will  be  held  in  Washington.  DC, 
February  18-20.  Among  those  from  Boaz  who 
will  be  on  hand  at  the  awards  ceremony  to 
.iccept  the  trophy  will  be  Mayor  Sanford, 
President  Hayes,  and  Col.  Ralph  Stringer, 
who  has  worked  with  the  scrapbook  entry, 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  decision  to  name 
Boaz  In  the  top  ten  spot  by  the  distinguished 
judge  panel 

F.  T  Mastln.  Jr  .  was  named  by  the  BBA 
(S  container  chairman,  and  got  conUilners 
tor  every  area  of  town  t-i  keep  litter  off  the 
.streets.  A  yard  of  the  month  program  was 
begun  in  June,  and  Mrs  Jeff  Roberts  was 
named  chairman  of  this  committee  which 
created  much  Interest.  L.  C.  Stamps,  started 
a  membrr-hlp  drive  for  both  residents  and 
l.usinessps  which  was  successful:  Ralph  Mc- 
Gee.  Chamber  of  Commerce  president  and 
Bill  Amberson.  the  downtown  chairman 
worked  with  Mrs.  John  Alexander,  C  of  C 
secretary,  who  also  .served  as  scrapbook  chair- 
man, kept  pace  with  the  activities  in  every 
phase,  thus  making  an  outstanding  record 
for  the  panel  of  Judges  Mrs  Harold  Young 
served  us  secretary,  Mrs.  Bobby  Nunn  as 
'  orrespondence  chairman.  City  Clerk  Earl  B, 
liublnson  is  the  legal  chairman,  and  Buddy 
.^dams.  vice  president. 

\. 

^        I  From  the  Gadsden  i.^la.i   Times] 
Spotlight  on   Boaz 

Clean  up.  paint  up.  fix  up      .   . 

One  Northeast  Alabama  town  did  exactly 
that — and  consequently  is  basking  happily 
in  the  favorable  glow  of  the  national  spot- 
light 

Boaz  has  been  named  one  of  the  cleanest 
towns  in  the  United  States  in  its  population 
category,  the  under-25.000  group.  It  shares 
the  honor  with  nine  small  cities  in  such  far- 
tlung  states  as  Arizona.  Indiana.  South  Da- 
kot;i  and  Missouri  Larger  cities  competed  In 
their  own  category. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
will  award  trophies  to  representatives  of  each 
of  the  winning  cities  at  the  Cleanest  Town 
Conference  in  Washington.  Feb.  18-20. 

To  the  enterprising  leadership  and  re- 
s(jurceful  citizenry  of  Boaz.  who  planned  and 
rarrled  out  the  projects  that  Impressed  the 
National  Clean-up,  Paint-up,  Fix-up  Bureau 
-sponsoring  the  annual  event.  The  Times  of- 
lers  warmest  congratulations.  We  rejoice 
with  our  neighbor  In  this  achievement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  civic  undertaking,  whether  it  wins  na- 
tional honors  or  not,  is  more  Immediately 
and  permanently  rewarding  than  endeavors 
that  make  and  keep  a  city  clean  and  beau- 
tiful. 
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Atlanta:   A  Giant  Among  Cities 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  one  is 
almost  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  jiride 
as  well  as  amazement  with  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  recent 
years. 

Atlanta  is  truly  a  city  on  the  move  in 
every  area  of  commercial,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  endeavors.  At- 
lanta, the  capital  city  of  Georgia  and  the 
gateway  to  the  South,  has  indeed  become 
a  giant  among  cities. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  high  honor 
Monday  to  address  the  Atlanta  Rotai-y 
Club  and  to  trace  Atlanta's  phenomenal 
economic  growth.  All  Georgians  are 
proud  of  their  capital  city,  and  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  who  visit 
Atlanta  find  it  warm  and  hospitable,  and 
at  the  same  time  booming. 

Atlanta,  in  my  opinion,  is  fast  on  its 
way  to  becoming  one  of  America's  most 
important  cities.  I  bring  my  address  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extension  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  special  privilege  and  a  high  honor 
to  address  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club — because 
your  aim  is  service,  and  because  you  do  serve 
This  Rotary  Club  has  served  the  City  of  At- 
lanta. In  thousands  of  ways,  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

Your  very  presence  in  Atlanta — in  the  front 
ranks  of  business,  civic,  and  cultural  lead- 
ership— is  in  itself  a  significant  factor  in  the 
economic  growth  and  social  progress  that  we 
see  taking  place  In  this  city. 

The  Atlanta  Rotary  Club  represents  the 
best  of  the  most  desirable  citizens  in  the  na- 
tion You  have  brought  talent,  dedication. 
and  good  judgment — in  great  abundance — to 
Atlanta. 

Atlanta  Rotarians  come  from  .33  states  and 
7  countries.  Except  for  sons  of  members, 
only  18  per  cent  of  you  were  born  In  Atlanta, 
with  22  per  cent  of  you  born  elsewhere  in 
Georgia  and  60  per  cent  born  outside  Georgia. 
These  to  me  are  very  impressive  statistics 
which  emphasize  the  cosmopolitan  quality  of 
this  commuinty. 

Atlanta  Rotarians — hundreds  of  whom  I 
have  known  and  worked  with  for  many 
years — are  a  major  part  of  Atlanta's  leader- 
ship. You  lead,  and  you  lead  actively  and 
wisely,  in  virtually  everything  important  to 
the  greatness,  to  the  growth,  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Atlanta— past,  present,  and  future. 

This  community  feels  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  Rotary  Club, every  day.  Atlanta's  boom- 
ing businesses,  its  offices,  its  plants,  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  culture  centers  and  sports 
arenas — these  are  your  dally  concern.  And  all 
of  them  are  much  better  becaue  of  your  in- 
terest and  activity. 

Because  of  your  position  of  leadership  in 
Atlanta,  and  because  of  Atlanta's  position 
of  leadership  in  American  life.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  today  about  Atlanta. 


I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  where  .'\tlant.i 
is  today.  I  want  us  to  think  about  'vvhere 
Atlanta  is  headlnt;. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  t 
don't  intend  to  be  modest  about  Atlanta  Like 
all  Georigans.  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pruie  m 
this  great  city, 

I  know  that  you  share  this  i)ride  .So  I  do 
not  think  you  will  object  if  I  brag  a  little 
about  yotir  city. 

Ihe  .strategic  Icx-ation  of  Atlanta  in  the 
Appalachian  foothills  jjlayed  a  large  part  in 
hell-ling  the  city  get  where  it  is  today.  This 
gcotrraphic  advantage  has  been  import.mt  to 
establishing  .Atlanta  as  the  economic  capital 
of  tlio  cnf.re  Southeast. 

This  factor,  combined  with  others,  will, 
within  a  relatively  short  span  of  time,  jjush 
Atlanta  even  higher  toward  the  top. 

I  liave  no  doubt  that  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tiint  future  Atlanta  will  rank  iis  one  of  the 
four  or  five  largest,  busiest  and  most  produc- 
tive centers  of  <  (;mmerce  In  the  nation 

I  inenn  that  Atlanta  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  tiip  f.jur  or  five  pivots  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  American  economy  will  rest.  The  other 
major  centers  will  be  New  York.  Chicago  Los 
.'Angeles,  and  probably  Dallas. 

The  cmercence  and  develojjment  r.f  New 
Yoik.  Chicago  and  Los  .'\n';eles  as  the  coun- 
try's three  super-cities  today  foretells  niucli 
for  Atlanta. 

During  the  first  important  50  ye.'irs  of  this 
nation's  growth— from  1800  l()  1850- New 
EnL'land  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  suites 
mo'.ed  out  front.  During  this  period  New 
York  outstripped  Boston  and  Philadelphia  to 
become  the  business  center  for  a  region  of 
eight  to  ten  states.  This  is  an  area  today  that 
has  about  55  million  people 

During  the  second  50  year.s— from  1850  to 
1900— the  North  Central  states,  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountaln.s — became 
our  second  major  region  to  grow  and  prosper. 
ChicaL'O  took  the  lead  and  bec.-.me  the  hub 
of  commerce  for  about  eight  or  t^?n  .'-tates 
that  now  contain  some  45  million  people. 

America's  third  50  years-  from  1900  ir. 
1950 — saw  Lfjs  Angeles  become  the  nation's 
third  super-city. 

The.se  three  cities,  then — New  York.  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles— today  are  the  na- 
tion's three  greatest  urban  economic  centers 
They  are  the  headquarters  for  trade,  trans- 
portation, business,  and  industry  that  affect 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  tens  of  millions 
of  people  in  surrounding  areas. 

The  fourth  50  years  of  America,  and  the 
last  third  of  this  century,  belong  to  Atlanta — 
and  in  turn  to  the  Southeast. 

Economic  indicators  show — as  clearly  as 
they  did  lor  New  York.  Chicago,  and"  Los 
.■\ngeles — that  Atlanta  is  on  its  way  t(i  be- 
coming the  nation's  fourth  super-city 
Possibly  not  fourth  in  sheer  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, but  de!inltply  fotirtli  as  a  hub  of  busi- 
ness activity. 

I  believe  it  could  already  be  proved  that 
Atlanta  today  h.ts  more  business  activity  per 
capita  than  ."^ny  major  city  anywhere.  By 
that  I  mean  that  there  are  more  commercial 
transactions  per  perron  per  year  in  Atl.(nt  i 
today  than  in  any  major  citv  in  the  world 

There  are  three  main  rea.sons  for  tl'ie  pres- 
ent and  future  greatness  of  Atlanta  in  ria- 
tional   commerce. 

First.  Atlanta  is  the  centrally  located  city 
of  .1  large  and  rapidly-growing  area.  The  city 
is  closely  tied  to  more  than  30  million  people 
in  this  region  by  road,  rail  and  air. 

Atlanta's  area  of  30  million  corresponds  to 
New  York's  55  million  and  Chicago's  45  mil- 
lion. It  corresponds  similarly  to  a  Dallas  area 
of  16  million  and  the  Los  Anceles  region  of 
14  million. 

Second,  Atlanta  has  already  asserted  itself 
as  the  absolute  and  unrivaled  business  cen- 
ter for  the  entire  Southeast  that  has  made 
gigantic   strides  since   1350  in   freeing   itself 
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frfim     A     century     of     expensive     economic 
shackles 

And  third  '!ie  Soirhpast  Is  Rowing  at  a 
phenomenal  rate  f.ir  iiheiid  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  people  who 
are  better  schooled  more  imbltlous.  and 
more  wlllln>»  t*>  w.rk,  'he  Southeast  has  an 
abundance  of  productive  human  resources  to 
fissure  even  greater  prosperity  in  the  future 
Regional  ^jrowth  and  prosperity  naturally 
generate  a  need  for  more  and  better  services 
from  Atlanta. 

Atlanta's  leap  since  World  War  II  Into  the 
nation  4  forefront  can  be  traced  by  examin- 
ing; standards  which  are  generally  used  to 
me.isiire  basic  economic  development 

I  have  selected  fedenil  indicators  in  five 
basic         fields  .  transportation  com- 

munlcntions  .        siiles  banking  and 

construction  We  can  take  Atlanta's  position 
in  1950  and  compare  it  today  with  that  of 
the  nations  other  25  largest  cities 
The  resiUl<i  are  impressive 
In  traruiportation  air  passenger  travel  Is 
a  splendid  index  at  20th  Century  buslnees. 
In  laso.  Af-lanta  ranked  10th  In  the  number 
of  p»isften4;ers  sen-ed  Today.  It  Is  5th.  hav- 
ing passed  W.ishington.  Dallas.  Boston  and 
Det-.roit 

The    Atlanu    .Airport  growing    f.iater 

than  any  .\niertcin  airport  has  ever  grown 
appears  -erLun  to  also  surpass  Saji 
Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  to  become  the 
nation's  third  largest  .or  center,  following 
only  Vew  'Vork  .tnd  Chic-ago. 

I  wajit  to  make  a  ix>lnt  or  two  .ibout  the 
Atlanta  Alrf>ort  to  show  how  we  need  txj 
plan  for  l*.a  lutiire  growUi 

Beyond  any  question.  .Atlanta  s  commer- 
daJ  business  is  closely  tied  to  the  operations 
of  Its  .iirpr>rt 

Ten  years  .u,'o.  the  City  of  .Atlanta  began  to 
m.ike  plans  for  our  present  airport  .\t  that 
tmie.  *he  airport  enpl.metl  about  one  million 
p.uise'ngers  .i  year  Plans  were  based  on  a 
projection  of  two  million  enplaned  passen- 
gers by  1968. 

But  look  what  hapjjened. 
Instead  of  the  projected  two  million,  .At- 
'..tn-a  '.n  '.  »6H  will  enplane  ilmost  7  million. 
The  i.-icrease  has  been  six  times  what  they 
thought  It  would  be.  And  we  can  look  for 
several  times  this  growth  In  the  years  ahead. 
Ttie  Federal  Aviation  Agency  recenUy  fore- 
cast th.i:  ;n  1980 — only  12  years  away— At- 
lanta wUI  enplane  more  than  20  million  pas- 
sengers, or  three  times  todays  volume. 

If  we  are  going  to  serve  20  million  In  12 
years,  how  many  miist  we  be  able  to  serve  m 
25  vears'' 

The  increasing  passenger  load,  however, 
eonstltutee  only  part  af  the  Atlanta  airport 
problem.  The  need  to  handle  staggering 
quantiues  of  air  mail  and  .Ur  freight 
each  of  which  la  .ilso  vital  to  the  future  of 
.Atlanta    and    to    Georgia  must    also    be 

tiiken  into  full  account. 

For  some  time  now.  the  Post  Office  has  been 
speeding  delivery  by  transfer  of  long  distance 
m.^ill  to  air  service  As  a  result,  the  volume 
of  ma.il  at  the  airport  has  tripled  In  the  Ittst 
three  years,  and  postal  offlcials  already  have 
asked  that  they  be  given  four  times  as  much 
space  at  the  .iirjwrt  as  they  now  have. 

Atlanta's  growth  U  so  unusual  that  the 
Post  Office  Is  hesitant  about  making  a  long- 
range  forecast  They  will  itat«.  however,  that 
the  volume  of  Atlanta's  air  mail  25  years 
from  now  will  be  enormous,  m  every  s«ns« 
of  that  term 

Our  airport,  therefore,  must  be  able  to 
handle  it,  .^nd  it  must  do  so  in  flrsc-rate 
f;ish:on 

The  growth  jf  air  freight  in  Atlanta  tias 
been  just  .is  dramatic  ,is  the  increase  of  pas- 
senijers  and  .Ur  mall  The  volume  of  air 
freight  at  your  airport  has  more  than  tripled 
durliig  rjie  pa^-t  ave  years  .\nd.  is  you  heard 
from  Lock.^e«d  s  Tom  May  last  week,  this  Is 
only  the  beginning 
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Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  Lockheed 
C-5  know  just  what  I  mean  With  a  little 
imagliuitlon,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  C  5 
will  exert  a  mammoth  intluence  on  present 
methods  of  freight  trans|X)rt«tlon  m  this 
nation  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  development  of  the  C  5.  plus  the 
fact  that  .Atlanta's  airport  can  become  .Amer- 
ica's air  freight  gateway  from  South  America 
and  Africa,  could  very  well  give  Atlanta  an 
opportunity  to  become  the  world's  largest 
handler  of  air  freight. 

The  future  of  Atlanta's  airport  Is  not  only 
vital  but  It  involves  an  extremely  <amplex 
problem  of  planning.  You  have  to  consider 
rimways.  terminal  facilities,  parking  and 
road  iccess  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Inter- 
related transactions  of  people  and  machinery 
everyday  Solutions  to  these  problems  will  no 
doubt  Involve  untold  millions  of  dollars. 
Tliey  must  get  primary  .ittentlon  of  the  best 
.md  the  most  Informed  mliuls  that  can  be 
put  to  the  problem. 

Atlanta  cannot  afford  to  misplun  or  to  un- 
derplan  Its  airport. 

In  communications,  the  amount  of  mall 
a  City  handles  ,ind  the  long  distance  use  of 
its  telephones  .ire  two  other  very  good  in- 
dicators of  commercial  .ictlvlty. 

In  1950.  .\tlanUis  mall  volume  ranked  17th 
amcmg  American  cities.  Today  it  ranks  9th. 
In  the  past  decade  or  so,  .Atlanta  has  p.^ssed 
Pittsburgh.  Baltimore.  Cincinnati.  Kansas 
City.   Dallas.  Cleveland   and   St    Louis. 

In  1987.  the  .Atlanta  Post  Office  handled 
more  than  two  billion  pieces  of  mall  and 
nearly  seven  million  pieces  on  the  average 
business  day 

Several  years  ago.  we  began  to  consider 
a  new  mall  handling  facility  for  Atlanta.  .At 
that  time,  postal  offlcials  were  thinking  In 
terms  of  a  S3  million  expenditure  to  meet  the 
need  It  didn't  take  long  to  see.  the  way  At- 
lanta IS  growing,  that  this  would  not  come 
anywhere  near  meeting  the  City's  postal 
needs 

Thus,  In  an  effort  in  which  .Senator  Rus- 
sell ,ind  I  .uttvely  pxrttclpatcd,  we  have  as- 
sured for  Atlanta  the  nation's  mc«t  mech- 
anized mail  handling  facility,  which  Is  due 
to  be  ready  in  1972  It  will  cost  closer  to  $30 
million  than  the  early  estimates  of  $3  mil- 
lion 

Before  reaching  its  peak.  .Atlanta's  volume 
of  mall  will  probably  be  the  fourth  or  fifth 
largest  in  the  nation,  following  only  New 
York.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  comparable 
standard  for  measuring  long  distance  tele- 
phone activity  in  the  nation's  cities.  How- 
ever. It  IS  highly  Significant  to  note  that  be- 
tween 1950  and  1965  long  distance  calls  in 
Atlanta  rose  seven  fold  — fmm  five  million 
to  nearly  J5  million  And  though  the  Hgure 
is  not  available,  I  am  confident  that  long 
distance  calls  In  1967,  due  to  direct  dialing, 
probably  exceeded  50  million. 

Wholesale  sales  have  long  been  used  to 
measure  a  regional  city  In  the  special  fed- 
eral census  of  1948.  Atlanta's  «i2.2  billion  in 
sales  ranked  only  2Ut  .imong  the  nation's 
cities  In  the  special  census  of  1063  Atlanta's 
S5.7  billion  had  brought  Atlanta  up  to  11th. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  1968  census  will  ftnd 
Atlanu  in  8th  place. 

As  in  the  field  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications Atlanta  also  appears  destined 
for  a  permanent  rank  of  4th  or  5th  in  whole- 
sale sales — again  following  only  New  York. 
Chicago  and  maybe  Los  .\ngeles  and  .Saii 
Francisco 

B.-ink  clearings  are  almost  always  u*ed  as  a 
key  indicator  In  1950  Atlantas  banks  clciired 
$13  billion,  placing  It  16th  among  Amerlc.in 
Cities  L.ISI  year,  clearing  over  $42  billion 
nearly  8200  million  a  day,  Atlanta  rose  to 
9th  place,  having  now  surpassed  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis.  Baltimore.  Mliineapjlls.  Kansas 
City  .nnd  Houston. 
Construction   is   possibly   the   best   of   all 
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meisurr.^  of    urban   growth    The  number     •: 
new  residences,  .schools,  offices,  stores,  plan; 
warehouses,    etc     tells   a    vivid   story. 

In  1950  .\tlanta  ranked  17th  in  volume 
construction  I  do  not  yet  have  final  IS': 
figures  for  the  me;rop<nlitan  area  but  it  .,:,. 
[lears  that  last  year  Atlanta  ranked  7th  r. 
total  construction,  and  more  than  20imm 
new  units  elevated  it  u>  5lh  place  In  t!.. 
nation  in  residential  constructlon^follov, - 
ing  mly  New  York,  Chicago.  Los  AtiKelts  .  • 
the  W.ashlngton  area 

These    five    examples    .ire    keystones    of 
total    pattern— .showing    Atlanta's    rapid    r:  . 
as  a  national  center  ol  busine.ss — from  lo-i 
17th.  21st.  16th  and  17th  positions  in  l!i5(i   • 
5lh,  9th.  8tli.  Kith  and  7th  positions  in  I'c - 
This     pattern     of     great     growth  — firm: . 
founded   and    firmly   fixed— is   virtually   cir- 
tain  to  elevate  .Atlanta  into  4th  or  5th  p\.u  ■ 
before  another  generation   passes 

Many  look  with  wonder  at  all  the  cviden  ■ 
of  Atlanta's  recent  growth — the  new  offi.  ■ 
buildings,  industrial  complexes,  shoppm.' 
centers,  apartments  and  .subdivisions  Ai.ri 
the  many  problems  which  this  new  grow;, 
h.is  generated  at  times  .seem  overwhelm ii^j 
But  I  assure  you  that  'he  volume  of  i^owf. 
of  the  pa.st  20  years,  amazing  as  It  now  ip- 
penrs,  is  but  a  token  of  the  volume  tli  ,' 
the  community  will  experience  during  th' 
next  20  years. 

Metropolitan  population,  doubled  slncf 
1950,  vi'lU  double  again,  totaling  2'^.  mllli  >:. 
residents. 

Motor  vehicles,  125.000  when  expressw.iv- 
began  and  700.000  now,  will  be  .ipproachli.j 
two  million  in  20  years— enr.rmousiv  increa.s- 
ing  needs  for  effective  streets  and  parking 

And  It  also  calls  for  sound  planning  Fo.- 
example.  it  was  projected  that  bv  1971.  ap- 
proximately 43,000  cars  a  day  would  travel 
the  expressway  at  Fourteenth  Street,  whlcl. 
is  considered  the  peak  point  As  it  turned 
out.  bv  1963,  106000  vehicles  were  travellriL' 
the  expressway  at  this  point,  and  todav  :: 
is  estimated  to  be  nearly  150,000. 

Today's    30-    and    40-story    office    buUdin' 
will  be  topped  by  M-  and  fiO-storv  buUdinc^ 
Today'.s  20,000  new  residences  built  a  ye;ir 
will   be  more  than  50.000. 

Today's  seven  million  pieces  of  mail  a  d,iv 
will  be  nearer  20  million  a  d.iy. 

And  on  and  on  it  g<->es.  Every  other  kcv 
business  activity  will  rise  in  comparable  prn- 
portl.-in 

Atlanta  must  plan  for  this  growth.  All  the 
ensuing  problems,  as  costly  as  they  will  be 
Will  have  to  be  solved. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  told  the  Oei^.- 
eral  Assembly  last  month.  Traffic  and  trans- 
portation arc  not  the  least  of  Atlanta's  prob- 
lems In  many  respects,  they  are  the  most 
crucial.  I  am  confident  th.it  rapid  transit 
and  rapid  bussing  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration And  I  also  hope  that  a  studv  will 
be  given  to  e.xpandlng  Atlanta's  expressw;;-. 
system. 

But  these  and  all  other  problems  can  be 
solved— because,  along  with  all  Atlanta.- 
new  people  and  all  its  new  business  v^ill  come 
even  larger  amounts  of  ne\^-  dollars. 

The  buying  income  of  Atlantans— ,5.500  niJl- 
Uon  m  1945  and  seven  times  that  sum  last 
year — will  have  an  even  brighter  future.  .At- 
lanta, more  than  .iny  community  I  know, 
will  have  the  money  to  pay  for  its  problems 
of  growth 

As  I  view  the  total  picture,  I  see  for  At- 
lanta one  magnificent  advantage — the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  see,  and  to  under- 
stand, its  great  growth  before  it  happens  — 
and  the  opportunity  to  plan  and  to  shape 
this  grovth. 

And  I  see  also  for  .Atlanta  another  equally 
gre.il    advantage.    Atlanta    has    the    people 
the      leadership— capable      of      seeing      this 
growth,  capable  of  understanding  it,  capable 
of  planning  for  it— and  capable  of  handling 
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Many  such  leaders  are  in  this  room  at  this 
moment. 

I  offer  to  each  of  you,  and  to  all  of  you,  my 
best  effort  in  helping  to  solve  any  Atlanta 
jiroblem  which  gains  your  attention. 


Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
at  Tullaboma,  Tenn.,  Plays  Vita!  Role  in 
Testing  of  Space,  Defense  Missiles,  and 
Aircraft  DeTclopment 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  a  recent  speech  before  the  National 
Space  Club  in  Washington,  Gen.  James 
Ferguson,  commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  paid  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  being  done  at 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
near  Tullahoma.  Tenn. 

The  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  is  performing  a  vital  and  esvsential 
function  necessary  for  programs  in  na- 
tional defense,  space  exploration  and  air- 
craft development. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
technological  development,  I  include  ex- 
cerpts from  General  Ferguson's  speech 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Record. 

Tlie  excerpts  follow : 

.At  our  Arnold  Center  we  have  .some 
$400-million  worth  of  wind  tunnels,  high 
altitude  test  cells,  and  vacuum  chambers 
which  have  been  used  in  support  of  many 
national  priority  I'^rocrams.  ranging  from  the 
Army's  Jupiter  and  the  Navv's  Vanguard 
t)   NASA's   Apollo. 

"For  example.  In  tlie  38  environmental  test 
unit.,  now  in  opercitinn  at  the  Center  we  are 
working  on  projects  for  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
NASA,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  numerous  Air  Force  pro- 
(-■rr.ms. 

"In  the  large  eneine  trst  cell  we  began 
.shakedown  recently  for  the  15-month  qual- 
iticatlon  tests  leading  to  the  :icceptance  of 
the  40,000-pound-thrust  TF  39  engine  for  the 
C-5.A  transport. 

"Piume  work  on  the  Minuteman  II  is  being 
conducted  in  the  Mark  I  space  chamber,  the 
only  place  in  the  country  where  such  testing 
can  be  performed. 

"We're  doing  rigid  load  tests  on  a  one- 
twelfth  scale  F-ni  to  determine  that  air- 
craft's ability  to  carry  conventional  stores. 
We're  also  involved  In  aerodynamic  heat 
transfer  tests  on  the  reentry  vehicle  portion 
t>f  the  Navy's  Poseidon;  we're  running  'aging' 
tests  un  the  Minuteman:  and  we  have  some 
aerodynamic  studies  going  m  our  supersonic 
tunnel  on  the  'Sprint'  clement  of  the  Nike 
nntl-baMlstlc  missile   (ABM)   system. 

"In  preparation  for  source  selection  proce- 
dures, we  re  acquiring  engine  inlet  perform- 
.mcc  data  for  the  three  contractors  engaged 
la  the  ^'.dvanced  manned  £.trateglc  aircraft 
I  AMSAt  program.  And  we're  preparing  to  use 
the  large  wind  tunnel  for  engine  inlet  ca- 
pability tests  for  the  supersonic  transport 
itST).  L.iter.  we  expect  to  test  the  entire 
OE-4  engine  for  the  SST,  following  comple- 
tion of  the  C-5A  work, 

"Tests  for  the  J-2  engine  for  the  S-IVB 
:  tage  of  the  Saturn  will  continue  through 
next  June.  These  deyelopment  and  qualifica- 
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tlon   tests   have   been   going   very   well,   as   I 
Indicated  earlier. 

"These  current  projects  and  the  hundreds 
of  similarly  vital  projects,  which  have  been 
carried  out  at  Arnold  over  the  years,  attest 
to  the  truly  national  character  of  these 
unique  and  indispensable  facilities   " 


The  "Pueblo"   Incident 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  sotTTii  Carolina 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  inserted  a  number  of  editorials 
from  newspapers  in  the  South  to  .show 
the  Etiength  of  the  g;assrcot=5.  feeling 
over  the  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Purblo. 

Today,  I  should  like  to  add  to  Ihi.s  doc- 
umentation by  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorials: 

"Test  of  Character,"  the  State,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  January  31,  1968: 

"Why  Soviets  Wanted  the  P-ir^.lo." 
the  Greenville  News,  Greenville,  S.C, 
February   1,   1968; 

"A  Pearl  Harbor  in  Miniature."  the 
Greenville  News,  Greenville,  S.C.  Febru- 
ary 2,  1968; 

"Let's  Stop  Playing  Patsy,"  the  Au- 
gusta Herald,  Augusta,  Ga.,  February 
1.  1968. 

All  of  these  show  the  resolve  of  the 
people,  and  their  wish  to  defend  the 
honor  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  the  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Columbia    (S.C.i    State. 

Jan.  31,    1968] 

■Test  op  Character 

Weep  no  more  for  the  departed  glory  that 
was  England's,  or  France's  in  the  bygone  days 
when  they  stood  proud  and  forceful  on  the 
world  scene. 

Weep,  instead,  for  the  United  St.it es  of 
America,  .1.  giant  in  physical  strength  but  a 
pigmy  in  national  resolve.  Never  in  history 
has  so  powerful  a  nation  indulged  so  mucli 
disrespect  at  home  and  disdain  abroad.  The 
ultimate  in  effrontery  now  has  Ijeen  reached. 
The  third  rate  country  of  North  Korea  has 
seized  an  American  vessel  in  international 
waters,  captured  its  crew,  and — in  effect — 
dared  Uncle  Sam  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Thus  far,  we  have  fluttered  about  in  the 
dove  cotes  of  the  United  Nations  and  blus- 
tered about  with  a  show  of  military  strength 
in  the  .Sea  of  Japan.  But  neither  our  flutter- 
ing nor  our  blustering  has  brought  back  the 
USS  Pueblo  or  the  80-odd  American  crewmen 
held  captive  by  Communist  North  Korea. 

Our  own  thoughts  run  backward  through 
time,  by-passing  American  involvement  as  a 
potent  nation  In  World  'W^ars  I  and  II,  to  the 
days  when  the  United  States  was  but  a  fiedg- 
llng  nation  at  the  outset  of  the  19th  century. 
We  reconstruct  In  our  mind's  eye  the  pirati- 
cal acts  of  the  North  Africans  along  the 
Barfcary  Coast — the  demands  for  tribute 
from  American  vessels  plying  the  Mediter- 
ranean— the  'I'ripolitan  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  States  for  refusing  to  pay 
tribute,  and  finally,  the  seizure  of  the  USS 
Philadelphia  and  its  crew  when  that  warship 
foundered  on  rocks  In  the  harbor  of  Tripoli. 

Proud  history  tells  the  sequence  of  events: 


How  a  newcomer  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  mustered  its  strength  to  reclaim  Its 
naUoiKil.s.  how  .Stephen  Decatur  ^hI'ped  into 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli  with  a  sloop  bearing  the 
apt  name  i  f or  itself  and  us  crew)  Intrepid 
imd  blew  uo  tlie  Philadelphia,  and  how  tlie 
United  States  lorced  a  halt  to  the  business 
of  jiiracy  and   payment  of   tribute. 

We  tliiiik  also  of  laitther  episode  a  few 
years  earlier,  when  the  French  sought  to 
extract  p:iyments  from  the  United  States  un- 
der duress.  The  South  Carolinian.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pi'ickiiey.  was  minister  to  Prance 
at  the  lime  and  uttered  the  declaration 
which,  in  Its  original  version,  proclaimed  the 
.American  policy  of  "millions  for  defense  but 
IK  I  a  duinned  pcniy  for  tribute." 

But  pride  tirns  to  shame  when  we  read 
that  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
lield  declares  his  willingness  to  admit-  even 
v.hile  kno'wing  it  to  be  untrue-  that  the 
Tuoblo  was  in  North  Korean  waters  "if  we 
could  avoid  a  new  w;ir  by  a  concessl<m  of 
tills  kind." 

Such  a  cr.;ven  ;t,itement  besmirch.es  the 
nation.  America  wants  no  nir.re  of  war,  but 
even  less  does  America  want  peace  at  any 
Ijrici^,  Tlie  co'jX  of  cowardice  runs  high-  too 
liiah  :>.r  ;;  people  \vh<j  jiri/e  liberty  over  life 

So  Kng  as  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew  are  held 
lui.^t.ifio.  JUht  ;o  lo'Tg  doer,  the  Ui.it:>d  St  iteiu 
forfeit  the  Jierllage  of  its  past  :;nd  the  prom- 
:.-e  :>f   lis  iviturc. 

IFr  in    '.ho    Green-. ille    iS.C.)    New;:.    Feb,    1, 

196^1 

Why   Soviets  Wanted  tiii:  "Prr.BLo" 

.Anyone  willing  to  believe  facts  over  liis 
wishful  thinking  or  ideologicaJ  bi:us  knows 
that  '-he  .Soviet  Union.  WTth  the  Red  Chinese 
po.ssibIy  playing  some  part,  is  beliind  t.'ie 
audacious  seizure  of  tlie  USS  Pueblo  by  the 
North  Koreans  in  int.crnalional  waters, 

Furthci'inore.  no  one  should  l:)e  iooled  now 
by  evidence  of  some  relenting  on  the  part  of 
llie  Uu.ssians  on  their  initial  refusal  to  do 
:  nyihuisr  to  iussist  tlie  United  States  ia  gel- 
ting  the  ship  iind  its  crew  back. 

It  13  likewise  folly  fur  the  United  States 
10  consider  .my  change  m  its  policies  in  Viet- 
iKim.  Korea  or  toward  the  Communists  any- 
where ^-Ise  as  a  sort  of  ransom  for  the  un- 
lawfully hi-jacked  ship  and  its  kidnapped 
crew. 

We  were  surprised  and  dismayed  by  the 
professed  willingness  of  Sen,  Mike  Mansfield 
cf  Montana.  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 
to  ii.ave  tlie  United  States  ndnut  the  ship  was 
where  it  had  no  business,  even  if  it  told  a 
l.ilsehood  in  "confessing"  that  the  Pueblo 
was  within  North  Korea's  territori.U   waters. 

To  do  this,  or  to  pay  bhickmail  in  ;iny  form 
would  invite  more  such  incidents  and  more 
serious  encroachments  by  the  C-ommimists  on 
Anieric.m  rights  and  ever  graver  threats  to 
Its  security.  The  "loss  of  face"  in  the  eyes  of 
Orlentils  alone  would  be  worse  than  a  major 
ba:tlefield  setback  or  a  total  defeat  in  the 
LTnited  Nations  or  ,it  some  otli?r  interna- 
tional bargaining  table. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  by  now  liave  got- 
ten what  they  wanted  from  the  Pueblo, 
iKimely  teclmical  secrets,  unless  the  officers 
and  crew  were  able  to  do  a  better  Job  C'f 
wrecking  the  equipment  than  they  nppnr- 
cntly  had  time  to  do. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  wanted  the  P>uebIo 
removed  from  the  scene.  If  they  get  .-iway 
with  this  piratical  "job"  they  will  be  tempted 
to  try  the  same  thing  on  other  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

From  Washington  columnist  Paul  Scott, 
who  has  good  sources  of  inside  information, 
we  learn  that  the  principal  mission  of  the 
Pueblo  involved  checking  on  Russian  shlpis 
bound  for  North  Vietnam.  Starting  early  in 
December,  the  vessel  had  been  keeping  aji 
electronic  eye  of  freighters  carrying  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  from  'Vladivostok  to  Hai- 
phong. 
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American  Intelligence  had  learned  that 
RiisaU  wa«  planning  to  send  Into  North  Viet- 
nam new  'ypes  of  missiles  capable  of  carry- 
ing atomic  warheads  and  of  reaching  targets 
deep  in  South  Vietnam  This  is  a  reasonable 
.vsaumpuon  since  the  CommunisLs  have  been 
using  battlefield  rocltets — and  they  certainly 
*eren  t  made  in  either  North  Vietnam  or 
Red  China 

In  .vddltmn  to  advanced  r^wlar  and  radio 
Ust-enlng  devices,  the  Pueblo  was  carrying 
ajear  capable  of  detecting  .iny  nuclear  ma- 
terial carried  by  parsing  ships  Communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  ships  were  monitored 

It  IS  reported  that  the  Piieblo  had  learned 
that  Soviet  »hipe  passing  through  the  Sea 
of  Japan  en  route  to  Vietnam  were  carrying 
surface-to-surf. ice  missiles  No  nuclear 
materials  were  detected  hut  the  next  ship  or 
ships  nught  well  be  doing  so — iuid  the  pres- 
••nce  of  Soviet  missile  technicians  in  North 
Vietnam  is  suspected 

So.  the  Stjviet  Union  hiid  two  reasons  for 
fomenting  the  incident,  aside  from  their 
policy  of  causing  trouble  and  embarrassment 
for  the  United  Stales  One  was  to  take  the 
Pueblo  out  of  .ictlon  The  other  w;i3  to  steal 
her  secret  equipment 

Simple  deduction  reveals  the  lulpnt  and 
underscore«r'he  importance  of  a  no-nonsense 
stand  on  the  part  of  the  United  State* 

I  Prom  the  Greenville  iSC  i  News 
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A   Pt.\RL   Harbor   in   Miniati'RE 

We  hate  u>  say  it.  because  it  reflects  In 
part  .m  men  jf  the  miUtarv  profession  for 
whom  we  have  the  highest  esteem  and  a  fel- 
low feeling  But  i  recapitulation  of  the  facts. 
.so  far  as  thev  are  n'>w  known  indicates  that 
the  hi-jaclclng  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  kid- 
napping of  Its  crew  WiXa  no  less  than  a  Pearl 
Harbor"  ;n  miniature 

It  was  that  because  the  Conununlsts  were 
successful  in  carrying  off  the  'snatch'  in 
the  tlrst  instance  It  seems  that  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Pueblo  simply  did  not  be- 
lieve the  North  Koreans  or  the  Russians 
whom  they  were  watching,  would  dare  to 
make  the  ituick  i  They  simply  swarmed 
abo.ird  and  look   jver  the  vessel  ) 

The  fault  may  lie  with  them,  or  It  may  He 
■*ith  higher  he  idquarters  but  even  though 
they  were  m  what  we  back  here  would  con- 
sider a  relatlvelv  safe  situation  near  a  major 
combat  zone  they  took  too  much  for  granted 
They  were  poorly  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  ship  .ind  ipparentlv  made  no 
efforts  at  evusive  action  until  too  late 

That  is  what  happened  ,it  Pearl  Harbor 
>n  December  7    194! 

To  continue  the  analogy  messages  from 
the  Pueblo  about  tlie  presence  and  the  move- 
ments, and  subsequent  reinforcement  of  the 
North  Korean  patrol  boats  which  made  the 
t^rst  approach,  were  sent  and  received,  but 
there  were  delays  in  relaying  them.  Conse- 
quently, there  seems  to  have  been  no  way 
of  -sending  assistance  to  the  ship  and  crew 
Even  one  attack  bomber  could  have  done 
something,  maybe  even  breaking  up  the  Com- 
munist  show 

The  analogy  holds,  also,  because  the  Com- 
mun.st  success  has  done  the  United  States 
Jamage  the  extent  of  which  is  hard  to  as- 
■iefcs  but  we  must  concede  that  it  is  great 
rhe  Pueblo  carried  advanced  intelligence 
i?ear  >ome  if  it  described  .is  being  so  sophls- 
tKited  .IS  to  be  almost  unbelievable  We  can 
Qe  ,^ure  that  most  of  it  now  is  in  the  hands 
'f  the  Soviets 

Messages  received  from  the  Pueblo  and 
made  public  in  part  indicate  that  the  crew 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  destroy  this  gear. 
<nd  may  have  been  hurt  in  the  effort  But 
the  mechanisms  were  not  equipped  with 
self-destructive  devices  which  the  men  could 
activate  upon  proper  orders  to  do  ,i  complete 
Job 


All  military  units,  and  naval  vessels,  along 
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with  land  and  sea  ln.-.tallstlon8  of  all  kinds 
have  Standard  Operating  Procedures  i  SOPs  » 
to  deal  with  almost  any  contingency  The 
Pueblo  obviously  had  such  and  the  crew  tried 
to  follow  them,  but  they  were  not  complete 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  ground,  air 
and  naval  unit*  still  untouched  m  the  Pacific 
have  I  ttimplete  .SOP  with  authority  or  di- 
rect orders,  to  put  them  into  effect  without 
delay  In  the  e\ent  of  further  unexpected  and 
threatening  developmenu  in  Korea  or  else- 
where 

Capture  and  stripping  or  analysis  of  the 
Pueblo  and  Its  secrets  made  tlie  venture 
worthwhile  fi.r  the  Communl.'ils.  but  it  is 
becoming  more  clear  each  day  that  as  we 
wrote  nearly  a  week  ago.  this  incident  was 
primarily  a  diversionary  tactic 

It  was  the  signal  for  what  has  happened 
since  m  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia,  as 
well  as  along  the  border  between  North  and 
South  Korea 

The  enemy  Is  stepping  up  his  terroristic 
tactics  in  Vietnam,  employing  well-trained 
suicide  Uisk  forces  in  coordinated  attacks  on 
towns  and  vlllage.s  and  even  the  Embassy  In 
Saigon. 

Simultaneously  the  Communl.'^ts  are  In- 
creasing tensions  and  .ifsumlng  more  threat- 
ening attitudes  elsewhere  even  as  they  add 
to  the  military  pressure  In  Vietnam  and 
neighboring  .states 

There  will  be  more  incidents  more  terror- 
istic attacks  so  long  as  the  United  States 
allows  the  Soviets  to  continue  .reatlng  them 
without  direct  Involvement  on  their  part 
There  is  no  way  to  deal  with  these  tactics, 
except  to  strike  back  with  maximum  force 
and  not  to  let  up  on  the  counterattack  once 
It  Is  launched 

It  could  be  that  civilian  control  of  every 
slgnlflcant  move,  and  the  necessity  for 
awaiting  decisions  at  the  White  House  level 
to  react  to  changes  in  the  situation  have  too 
much  inhibited  decision-making  in  the  com- 
bat /one 

The  iidmlnlstratlon  should  know  by  now 
that  It  can't  run  every  detail  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  war  in  the  Far  East  from  Wash- 
ington It  should  concentrate  on  forcing  the 
.Soviet  Union  to  get  out  of  It 

Prom    the    Augusta    (Ga  i    Herald     Feb     1 
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Lets  Stop  Playing   Patsv 

So  much  for  phony  truces  .md  cease-fires 
in  Vietnam 

Thrice-fooled  and  then  some,  the  United 
States  finally  has  suffered  the  Indignity  of 
having  Us  Saigon  embassy  seized  by  an  armed 
Viet  Cong  suicide  squad  and  portions  of  the 
embassy  compound  held  for  six  hours  until 
special  airlifted  US  troops  <  ould  crush  the 
attack  This  should  be  education  enough  even 
for  so  inept  a  pupil  in  the  .irts  of  treachery 
as  the  United  States  has  shown  itself  to  be 

But  will  It  be  enough?  One  gets  the  de- 
pressing feellifg  that  the  Viet  Cong  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  have  but  to  coo 
again  for  the  United  States  to  succumb  once 
more  to  the  .siren  call  Though  all  past  ex- 
perlence  has  shown  the  enemy  to  be  unmerit- 
ing  of  trust,  and  though  every  alarm  bell  has 
sounded  us  warning  ag.unst  further  ventures 
into  unrewarding  trucemaklng  with  that 
enemy,  the  United  States  seems  to  show  .in 
unflagging  disposition  to  play  the  patsy  in 
this  bloody  game  of     Trick  Me   ' 

Meanwhile,  as  we  pursue  our  policy  of 
treading  softly  while  carrying  a  willow  wand, 
talk  goes  on  about  bringing  the  Communists 
to  the  peace  table,  even  .it  the  price  of  fur- 
ther concessions  in  halting  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  Already  the  Administration 
has  backed  .iway  from  its  previous  strong 
sumd  againit  admitting  the  Viet  Cong  to  the 
conferences.  It  .md  when  held  Now  the  word 
IS  that  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— ex- 
cept for  the  area  just  north  of  the  demiUur- 
ized   /.one — would   be   halted   if   talks   would 
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tiike  place  right  away  We  are  still  going  on 
the  supposition  that  the  enemy  is  capable 
of  honor  that  he  is  .is  deslrovis  of  peace  us 
we  .ire.  that  we  could  arrive  through  mutual 
effort  with  him  at  something  better  than 
the  kind  of  stand-off  that  has  dragged  on 
f   r  t  decade  imd  a  half  In  Korea 

riie  State  Department  has  had  many  week.~ 
now  to  '.study"  the  supposed  peace  leeltr 
extended  by  Hanoi  .uid  to  which  President 
Johnson  referred  hopefully  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message-  yet  the  dlplom.its  have 
guen  no  indication  that  it  amounted  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  .semantic  tense 

In  that  same  speech.  President  Johnson 
-said  of  the  enemy's  attitude- 

He  continues  to  hope  that  America's  will 
to  persevere  will  be  broken'  -and  that  seem.s 
to  sum  his  attitude  up  precisely  How  can 
he  full  to  doubt  America's  will  to  persevere  so 
long  as  this  country  continues  to  pussyfooi 
around  the  issue  of  victory?  The  indecision 
and  vacillation  at  the  highest  level  In  US 
policy-maklnf  can  only  embolden  the  enenn 
It  certainly  will   never  intimidate  him 

Let  us  have  d(me  with  the  phony  truce.< 
and  the  ululatlons  for  peace,  .ind  get  on 
with  the  job  The  strength  is  on  our 
side,  certainly:  but  time,  staying  power 
and  psychology  are  on  the  side  oi  the  enemy 
All  will  work  to  his  Increasing  advantage 
unless  we  apply  the  power  necessary  to  break 
his  will  and  war-making  capability— and  do 
It  soon 

Tiie  growing  feeling  of  exasperation  in 
this  country  at  the  course  of  the  war  was  put 
into  words,  and  not  altogether  rhetorical 
ones,  by  an  irate  Sen  Strom  Tl-iurmond  on 
the  floor  of  the  US  Senate  Tuesday  upon 
hearing  of  the  embassy  raid 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  wait?" 

How  much  longer,  indeed,  can  we  afford 
to  wait'.' 


Congress  Against  Itself 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissofRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  attention  being  given 
in  the  press  to  the  issue  of  congressional 
reform.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
public  be  made  aware  of  the  efforts  ol 
Congress  to  reform  itself,  and  that  de- 
bate be  focused  on  the  functions  and  po- 
tential functions  of  the  Congress  as  the 
first  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  I.reeislative  Reorganization  .^cl 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate,  is  a  .significant  step  toward  con- 
gressional reform.  There  is  much  more 
that  needs  to  be  done.  The  St.  Loui.s 
Post -Dispatch  has  rendered  an  important 
.senice  in  its  editorial  of  January  30. 
1968.  in  calling  attention  to  the  work  ol 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  joint  com- 
nattee.  Representative  James  Cleveland 
to  :-:et  the  reform  proposals  considered 
by  the  House 

The  editorial  follows: 

IFmrn    the    St.    Louis    i  Mo  i     Posl-Dispatch. 
Jan   30.  19681 
Congress  Against  Itself 
Representative    Cleveland    of    New    Hamp- 
shire may   be  making  some  partisan  hay  m 
urging  the  Democrat  leadership  to  bring  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill  to  the  floor, 
being  himself  a  Republican,  but  it  is  legiti- 
mate hay,  with  solid  food  content.  The  bill 
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Is  a  modest  one.  It  was  passed  75  to  9  by 
the  Senate  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  has  since 
been  bottled  up  In  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Democratic  majority  on  that  commit- 
tee could,  if  it  would,  report  the  bill  for 
discussion  and  vote.  Tliat  this  Is  not  done  la 
of  a  piece  with  the  old  dictatorial  rule  of 
the  committee  by  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia, 
whom  the  \oterE  eventually  retired.  Repre- 
sentathr  Cleveland  says  truly  that  the 
equality  of  the  Legislative  branch  is  the  issue 
at  stake.  Tlie  Executive  branch  has  far  out- 
stripped it.  largely  because  of  being  more 
knowledgeable.  This  bill  would  only  close 
the  gap  a  tiny  i)art  of  the  way.  but  without 
It  the  trend  will  be  wholly  toward  Increased 
widening. 

If  Congress  will  not  protect  its  own  power 
and  prestige,  who  will—  or  can? 


The  Conglomerate 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
glomerate corporate  organization  is 
something  of  a  new  breed  in  the  business 
world;  it  represents  a  trend  which  needs 
to  be  better  understood  and  evaluated. 

Whether  one  happens  to  agree  with  his 
views  or  not,  an  address  delivered  re- 
cently by  Mr.  Walter  Jeffrey  before  the 
American  Marketing  Association  repre- 
sents an  interesting  addition  to  the  dia- 
log on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
E.  F.  MacDonald  Co.,  and  is  recognized 
as  a  leading  marketing  authority.  With 
the  thought  that  Mr.  Jeffrey's  address 
will  provide  very  useful  information  and 
background,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  extensions  of  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marketing    i.n'    a    Changing    Society 
(By    Walter   Jeffrey) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  last 
week.  Friday  to  be  exact,  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors met  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  On  the  table, 
before  each  of  us.  was  an  agenda  and  a  rather 
thick  folder  holding  the  material  to  be  cov- 
ered at  the  meeting.  Six  years  ago,  the 
agenda — had  It  even  been  necessary  to  have 
one — would  have  been  very  short,  and  the 
folder  wafer  thin. 

Six  years  ago  the  Directors  would  have  been 
dlscusEing  a  company  with  50  million  dollars 
in  annual  revenue,  all  from  a  .sales  incentive 
buslncFs  which  had  been  formed  40  years  be- 
fore. Each  director  at  that  meeting  would 
have  had  a  long  record  of  sernce  v^-ith  the 
company  and  would  have  been  familiar  with 
almost  every  detail  of  its  operation. 

In  the  past  six  years  the  company  has 
grown  to  a  sales  volume  of  almost  300  million 
dollars,  and  I  would  like  to  mention  some 
of  the  subjects  covered  so  you  can  see  why 
the  nioeting  folder  has  become  such  a  thick 
one. 

(  1 1  The  Incentive  Division — A  ptrojection 
for  1968 — a  proposed  new  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

(2)  The  Trading  Stamp  Division — a  new 
distribution  program — requested  approval 
for  :tn  expansion  program,  and  a  research 
report    regarding   trading  stamp    usage. 

(31    The    Travel    Division — and    a    request 
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for   chartering  an  airplane  for  anticipated 
trips. 

(4)  The  Specialty  Mall  Order  Division-  a 
discussion  of  increased  postal  rates,  the  out- 
look for  Holland's  bulb  season. 

(5)  The  International  Incentive  Divi- 
sion— further  review  of  the  eflfects  of  the 
British  pound  devaluation. 

16)  The  Italian  Supermarket  Division-  a 
special  report  on  two  supermarkets  just 
opened. 

(7)  The  Personal  Loan  Division — a  fore- 
cast of  interest  rate  levels. 

(8)  The  Belgian  Hotel  Division— a  request 
for  building  two  new  cafeterias. 

(9)  The  California  Supermarket  Divi- 
sion— a  report  on  competitive  supermarket 
activity,  a  report  on  the  effect  of  the  meat 
cutter's  strike,  a  program  lor  opening  addi- 
tional stores. 

And  (10)  Just  preceding  the  Director's 
Meeting,  a  special  stockholders  meeting  had 
approved  the  authorization  of  one  million 
shares  of  preferred  stock  to  assist  in  future 
acquisitions.  We  are  a  conglomerate! 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago  the  phrase 
"Conglomerate  Corporation"  did  not  appear 
in  business  circles  with  the  frequency  It  does 
tcxlay.  My  topic  centers  around  new  market- 
ing responsibilities — related  to  conglomerate 
management.  Considering  their  si7«  and 
scope,  this  topic  represents  a  formidable 
taak.  By  order  of  development  I  will  first 
present  a  working  definition  of  what,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  constitutes  the  essei-.tial 
characteristics  of  a  conglomerate.  Second,  a 
few  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  basic  ra- 
tionale behind  its  development.  My  third, 
and  major  area  of  presentation,  will  relate 
to  changing  marketing  respoiisibililies  in- 
herent In  such  a  structure. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  used  our  com- 
pany as  a  reference  p>olnt  and  from  that 
example,  two  features  are  of  major  signifi- 
cance in  understanding  what  constitutes  a 
conglomerate.  First.  It  Ls  basic  that  I  am 
referring  to  a  multi-market  corporation. 
Multi-market  in  the  sense  that  each  indi- 
vidual business  enterprise  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  strategy  formation  and  tactical  per- 
formance In  a  separate  and  unique  market. 
Thus,  the  conglomerate  in  total  is  engaged 
In  a  multitude  of  different  markets.  p>erhap6 
in  a  number  of  difTerent  countries.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  multi-market  engagement 
is  substantially  different  from  the  alterna- 
tive strategies  of  market  segmentation  or 
product  differentiation.  The  multi-market 
concept  treats  each  company  and  its  market . 
in  totality,  with  related  strategies  as  separate 
and  distinct  performance  areas.  Thus,  at  the 
heart  of  a  conglomerate  structure  is  the  basic 
notion  that  overall  corporate  strength  and 
stability  is  magnified  by  the  mutual  ex- 
cluslveness  of  each  individual  market  in- 
volvement. Returning  to  my  example,  a  .--et- 
back  in  the  marketing  of  a  travel  service 
program  will  have  very  little  if  any  direct 
infringement  upon  successful  execution  of 
a  direct  mail,  supermarket,  or  trading  stamp 
program. 

The  second  major  feature  centers  nround 
its  "plus"  capability.  The  combined  strength 
of  the  conglomerate  should  bring  to  the 
overall  corporate  enterprise  a  "plus"  rapa- 
bility  to  aid  any  individual  subsidiary  faced 
with  a  legal,  financial,  or  competitive  r.d- 
versity.  Once  aealn.  the  parent  orpanlz<'ition. 
as  the  coordinating  force,  should  be  idetUlv 
situated  to  promptly  and  effectively  come  to 
the  aid  of  an  ailing  subsidiary. 

Thus,  the  essential  features  may  be  sum- 
marized as  multimarket  operational  auton- 
omy and  combined  "plus"  capability.  These 
two  features  are,  to  my  ■wfiv  of  thinking, 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  large 
financial  amalgamations  of  the  late  1940's 
and  1950's  in  comparison  to  the  corporate 
conglomerates  of  the  1960's. 

Turning  to  the  basic  ration;Ue  of  ron- 
glomerate  development,  jierhaps  the  features 
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of  multi-market  autonomy  and  "plus"  capa- 
bility offer  sufficient  explanation.  However. 
I  think  not.  The  important  question  is,  why 
did  they  wait  until  the  1960's  to  emerge'' 

The  current  rash  of  conglomerate  forma- 
tion is  most  commonly  attributed  to  a  se- 
ries of  legislative  and  Judicial  decisions  In 
other  words,  such  structures  ure  viewed  as 
a  reactiiin  to  actual  or  jjolentiil  li-Kal  re- 
straints. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tra- 
ditional paterns  of  growth,  once  viewed  as 
attractive  alternatives,  have  been  severely 
tarnished  by  restrictions  on  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal integration.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least  three  other  factors  must  be  afforded 
Significant  weighting. 

Flr.st.  inherent  m  each  ttep  toward  con- 
tinuous and  profitable  sales  growth  is  a  risk 
contingency.  Tlie  conglomerate,  unlike  other 
forms  of  growth,  renders  the  lotJ^il  corpora- 
lion  in  a  relatively  secure  situation.  Unlike 
some  vertically  or  horizontally  expanded 
firms,  this  multi-market  structure  is  not 
equally  in  danger  of  a  domlno-like  reaction 
to  adversity.  Faced  with  a  radical  economic, 
.'^oclal.  political,  or  technological  {  hanpe.  the 
conglomerate  can  spread  risk,  .^t  the  very 
least,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  structure,  the 
conglomerate  has  the  advantage  of  leverage 
and  time  Specific  reverses  can  most  often 
be  restricted  to  a  single  business  entity. 

Second,  perhaps  the  greatest  force  behind 
their  growth  rests  in  their  capability  to  en- 
gaee  in  iilanned  innovation.  In  the  fu- 
ture, more  than  at  any  other  time  in  Ameri- 
can economic  development,  a  well-phuined 
imd  steady  implementation  of  innovation 
will  be  paramount  to  continued  corporate 
growth.  It  rnay  not  rdways  be  feasible  to  ob- 
tain profitable  growth  through  merger  and 
acquisitions.  Attention  will  have  to  be  paid 
to  growth  possibilities  from  within  the  cor- 
porate structure.  The  conglomerate,  with  its 
combined  know-how  and  financial  stabil- 
ity, is  well  equipped  to  provide  the  flow 
of  innovation  necessary  to  maintain  cor- 
porate and  national  growth  in  the  decades 
ahead.  There  can  be  provided  the  required 
financial  stability  in  an  atmosphere  of  mar- 
keting, physical  distribution,  and  miuiufac- 
turing  competence. 

Finally,  the  third  factor  acting  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  conglomerate  growth  is  the  shortage 
of  management  resources.  The  greatest  de- 
ficiency in  business  today  is  the  lack  of  expe- 
rienced, broad-gauged  lop  management  tal- 
ent. Perhaps  this  factor  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  Tlie  conizlomernter  unlike  nny  of 
it«  predecessors,  provides  the  organizational 
mobility  and  resource  structure  capable  of 
stimulating  the  best  of  managerial  talent. 

Thus,  the  rationale  of  its  growth  runs  far 
deeper  than  simply  a  corporate  reaction  to 
a  restrictive  legislative  environment-  Fore- 
most f!mong  the  variety  of  factors  leading  to 
rapid  conglomerative  formation  has  been  the 
:ibility  to  dilute  risk  within  the  corporate 
structure:  its  unique  potential  to  develop 
and  navigate  innovation:  r.nd  the  capability 
of  the  .■structure  to  efficientlv  utilize  .scarce 
managerial  re.sources  m  a  challenging  and 
productive  manner. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Marketing  rc^poa.si- 
bilities  m  a  conglomerate  setting. 

The  problem  of  the  conglomerrite  is  net 
tr.ikiue  to  marketing.  Certai;ily.  other  arois 
face  rew  and  challenging  problems. 

Marketing  manaeement  in  partictilar  f^'.ces 
an  interesting  challenge.  During  the  first  few 
ye.irs  rf  conglomerate  existence  the  major 
problem,",  usually  center  .iround  the  tmancial 
area.  In  essence,  management  is  forced  to 
perform  a  wedding  of  individual  subsidiary 
operating  statements  and  balance  .■-heets. 

Initially  each  .■subsidiary  is  more  or  less 
.=-eli-sufficicnt  since  for  the  most  part  central 
mnnapement  is  dealing  with  new  and  un- 
lamiliar  market  patterns.  Thus  emphasis 
during  the  initial  years  is  centered  around 
questions  nf  cash  flow.  c<»pit:il  budgeting  and 
general  finar.cial  control. 
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However  after  flimnclnl  integration  Is 
Complete  it  appears  certain  Ihut  inanHRerlHl 
emphasis  is  destined  to  shift  from  the  finiui- 
clal  area  to  one  of  growth  Herein  may  rest 
marketings  greatest  challenge  The  very 
basis  of  this  multi-market  organization  Is 
the  creative  implementation  of  the  market- 
ing concept  In  short  there  appears  little 
Jotiht  that  marketing  is  a  bn.slc  and  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  business  orientation  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  its  most  challenging  era 
Likewise  the  role  of  the  marketing  execu- 
tive wl'i  be  one  of  viable  responsibilities 
wlthm  the  conglomerate  structure 

At  least  five  aspects  .if  the  responsibilities 
ol  marketing  executive-^  appeur  destined  to 
shit  I  in  botli  scope  and  character  of  per- 
formani-e  The  maj  jr  areas  of  change  we  can 
labfl  for  purposes  of  discussion  as  ( I  i  cor- 
porate posture  of  the  conglomerate  market- 
ing manitger:  i2i  a  philosophy  of  subsidiary 
market  planning  .md  control:  i3i  market  in- 
novatloi.  i4i  the  marketing  mans  role  in 
acquisHion  decisions  and  toi  marketings 
social  reoponsibllUy  For  the  final  few  min- 
utes I  will  develop  some  comments  concern- 
ing each  of   these  changing  responsibilities. 

First,  and  foremost.  Is  the  question  of  cor- 
porate po-itore  of  the  conglomerate  market- 
ing execiitu-T  In  my  Juddgment,  there  exists 
toj.iy  in  such  irganlzaiions  a  serious  need 
for  the  emergence  of  .1  new  a  completely  new. 
type  of  marketing  executive.  Tills  type  of 
structure  demands  a  corporate  marketing 
executive  who  is  capable  of  t>elng  tioth  a 
lack-of-all-trades  and  a  master-of-all-trades. 
While  Individual  subsidiaries  will  in  all  prob- 
.ibility  remain  autonomous  with  respect  to 
operatng  performance  it  appears  equally 
probable  that  overall  corporate  direction  and 
planning  will  become  more  centralized  The 
thrust  of  conglomerate  corporation  growth 
will  have  to  flow  from  parent  company  head- 
(juarters  In  order  to  maximize  the  benefits 
of  conglomerate  organlzxitlon.  headquarters 
management  will  be  forced  to  pursue  an  in- 
tegrative policy  with  respect  to  stall-oriented 
f'lncilons 

Thus,  the  new  breed  of  marketing  execu- 
tive will  place  :;reaier  credence  upon  basic 
and  universal  principles  of  market  planning 
and  performance  measurement  Experience 
and  seniority  will  no  longer  constitute  suffl- 
cient  credentials  for  such  a  marketing  job.  It 
IS  highly  doubt  I  ul  that  a  single  executive 
could  ever  hope  to  acquire  sufficient  exposure 
in  each  basic  corporate  entity  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  derails  of  each  subsidiary 
Slather  the  marketing  executive  will  place  a 
nigh  premium  on  basic  marketing  relation- 
ships He  will  be  an  executive  who  under- 
stands basic  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween marketing  systems  In  general,  more 
precise  measures  A  performance  and  more 
exacting  techniques  of  control  will  be  re- 
quired to  efficiently  guide  multi-market 
growth 

Next,  turning  In  greater  depth  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  market  planning  and  control  of  sub- 
sidlanes.  we  see  the  second  mam  area  of 
required  marketing  application  to  conglom- 
erate structure  There  will  be  new  questions 
raised  concerning  effectiveness  of  centrali- 
zation. In  essence  the  marketing  concept 
calls  for  integrated  performance  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  marketing  mix  However.  In  a 
conglomerate  setting  it  appears  that  maxi- 
mum momentum,  control,  .ind  planning 
performance  may  best  be  mobilized  by  cen- 
tralization o(  some  aspects  of  the  traditional 
marketing  mix  while  maintaining  and  en- 
couraging hghly  decentralized  or  integrative 
operations  concerning   other  aspects 

For  example,  consider  the  communica- 
tions and  distribution  sub-mixes  A  con- 
glomerate marketing  policy  with  respect  to 
subsidiary  control  may  'Aeil  be  one  of  laissez- 
faire  ilay-say-fayri  regarding  the  basic  com- 
munications mix.  But  with  respect  to  the 
dstributlon  mix.  management  may  very 
well    seek    maximum    physical    distribution 
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economies  by  developing  a  policy  of  sub- 
sidiary Integration  with  centralized  control 
It  IS  not  my  puriKwe  to  specify  alternative 
patterns  of  control  The  proper  pattern  de- 
pends upon  the  meriu  of  each  individual 
situation  What  is  of  paramount  importance 
is  that  marketing  in  a  conglomerate  struc- 
ture will  be  faced  with  an  increasing  demand 
to  effectively  manage  a  coordinated  program 
encompiVRSIng  ,1  \arlety  of  different  operating 
sub-systems  Hie  degree  of  centralization  be- 
tween these  sub-systems  will  not  only  vary 
between  the  traditional  sub-mixes  of  overall 
marketing,  but  also  between  the  degree  of 
autonomy  of  Individual  subsidiaries  Con- 
trol In  such  a  conglomerate  setting  as  is  de- 
manding and  complex  .is  any  challenge 
marke'iig  has  faced  tod,ite 

The  third  area  of  changing  marketing 
responsibility  centers  around  the  need  for 
planned  innovation  As  noted  earlier,  the  fu- 
ture of  conglomerate  growth  will  rest  directly 
upon  the  overall  corpon-.te  capability  to  gen- 
erate a  steady  stream  of  Innovations.  The 
mobilization  of  innovative  talents  and  the 
delineation  of  marktt  opportunities  is  an 
important  p.irt  oI  inirketlng  responsibility. 
Historically  ii  i*  111  the  American  tradition 
to  view  the  process  of  innovation  as  being 
individually  oriented  Edison  working  alone 
to  develop  the  light  bulb  Kettering  working 
late  at  night  in  his  garage— 1  our  Chairman, 
Mr  Elton  P  MacDonald,  visualizing  the  use 
of  a  salesman's  briefcase  as  c  means  to  in- 
centnize  the  s.ilesmans  preformancel .  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  a  new  dimension  of  In- 
novation was  ix)rn  when  a  team  of  over 
forty  dentist;  =plit  and  liarr.^sed  the  ..torn 
twenty-five   years   ago 

In  today's  demanding  business  environ- 
ment the  cost  of  failure  is  great  A  single 
product  introduction  can  run  into  the  mil- 
lions to  guide  development  through  the 
growth  stage  of  the  product  life  cycle  It  Is 
a  marketing  responsibility  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  error  and  to  guarantee  the  rate 
of  progress  by  fostering  the  right  environ- 
ment  for   innovative  development 

Now  as  a  basic  notion,  the  Idea  of  mar- 
keting being  associated  with  Innovation  Is 
not  new  Even  the  idea  of  team  research 
is  well  established.  Wiiat  is  new  centers 
around  the  premium  that  conglomerate 
structure  will  be  forced  to  place-  upon  In- 
novanve   performance 

Th»  conglomerate  marketing  executive 
will  h  ve  to  develop  the  mechanism  to  gam 
a  pen?tratlng  knowledge  of  the  marketing 
determinants  of  subsidiary  companies  In 
addition,  the  conglomerate  executive  will 
need  the  capability  of  extracting  the  neces- 
sary know-how  from  individual  subsidiaries 
In  order  to  translate  market  opportunity 
Into  tangible  product  reality. 

This  process  of  planned  innovation  Is  not 
one  i^rounded  i  n  serendipity  .ilone  Planned 
innov.itlon  must  be  based  upon  the  scientific 
procc-s  It  will  fall  largely  with  the  market- 
ing e.xecutlve  to  develop  and  implement  the 
planned  Innovative  process  within  the  com- 
plex ind  often  conflicting  structure  of  a 
inultimarket  corporation 

Finally  iind  foremost,  the  conglomerate 
marketing  executive  will  need  the  capacity 
for  f  valuation  of  potential  growth  opportuni- 
ties in  terms  '  'f  related  risks  and  correspond- 
ing return-on-itivestment  probabilities  in  a 
wide  variety  of  often  unrelated  businesses 
Fourth,  the  marketing  man  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  management  team  that 
evaluates  future  acquisitions.  Pure  financial 
data  Is  not  enough  for  decisions  01  this 
calll>er  The  marketing  man.  in  his  evalua- 
tion of  the  potential  acquisition  and  its 
market,  can  lontribute  ?lgnilicantly  to  the 
soundness  of   merger  decisions. 

Marketings  changing  respotisibllity  will 
have  social  implications  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  increased  marketing  knowledge 
Is  one  of  the  most  vital  forces  in  the  growth 
of  H    highly   developed   and   fully    abundant 
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society.  While  marketing  can  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  under-developed  socie- 
ties,  the  greatest  potential  contribution  rest.s 
in  .1  highly  iUHuent  society  Here,  marketing 
c-an  work  as  a  persuasive  force  in  guiding 
the  development  of  natural  resources  and 
human  capability  Into  the  most  socially  de- 
sired  and   accepted   channels   of   growth. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  we  have 
come  a  long  way  from  the  theory  of  a  seU- 
regulatlng  market  system  in  which  govern- 
ment simply  existed  to  specify  the  rules  and 
boundaries  of  the  competitive  f.'anie  Qov- 
ernment  has  become  a  much  ftreatpr  force 
in  all  areas  of  business  operation  as  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  action  has  moved  from  a 
policy  of  passive  to  active  interaction  in 
the  competitive  environment  However,  even 
assuming  that  governmental  philosophies  :ire 
correct  reflections  of  the  public  Interest,  It  Is 
extremely  doubtful  that  anything  greater 
than  temporary  relocation  rctralnt,  and  re- 
duction will  ever  result  from  leerslatlve  :nii 
judicial  action  in  a  free  market  econoniv 

The  conglomerate,  with  the  aid  of  power- 
ful resources,  technical  competence,  and  the 
broad  vision  of  multi-market  operations  must 
recognize  this  basic  need  to  meet  a  social 
responsibility.  Aided  by  computers,  conglom- 
erate management  is  on  the  verge  of  tre- 
mendous advancements  regarding  Its  capa- 
bility to  inlliiencc  our  basic  market  svstem 
Management  in  general  must  become  luUv 
cognlz<int  of  its  need  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  development  of  a  sound  public 
policy  This  responsibility  can  no  longer  he 
passive  F^irther.  because  of  marketintt's 
basic  Introspection  into  the  nature  and 
structure  of  consumer  markets,  it  .seems  logi- 
cal to  expect  that  leadership  must  emanate 
from  the  marketing  sector  of  the  conglom- 
erate firm. 

In  the  past  few  minutes  we  have  pro- 
gressed from  a  basic  definition  of  a  corponte 
conglomerate  to  a  series  of  challenges  with 
respect  to  basic  marketing  responsibilities 
I  have  suggested  that  the  basic  virtues  of  a 
conglomerate  are  multi-market  autonomy 
and  a  combined  'plus'  capability.  To  my 
way  of  rationalization,  governmental  re- 
straints on  vertical  and  horizontal  integra- 
tion have  constituted  but  one  force  in  the 
emergence  of  the  conglomerate  structure 
Other  factors  of  significance  are  the  advan- 
tages of  risk  reduction,  the  need  for  a  struc- 
ture capable  of  supporting  a  planned  inno- 
vative endeavor,  and  finally  the  creation  of 
an  environment  that  will  attract  and  stim- 
ulate scarce  managerial  resources. 

The  advent  of  the  conglomerate  signals 
substantial  challenge  to  the  marketing  sector 
of  the  corporation  A  new  strain  of  broad- 
gauged  marketing  executive  will  he  de- 
manded by  the  complex  <iperating  structure 
of  the  conglomerate  This  executive  will  have 
to  translate  the  traditional  concepts  of  mar- 
keting orientation  into  a  cotitrol  and  plan- 
nfng  mechanism  for  organizations  engaged 
in  various  degrees  of  centralization  Fore- 
most, among  the  emerging  responsibilities 
will  be  a  demand  to  develop  our  knowledge 
of  marketing  with  respect  to  innovative  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  Finally,  the  mar- 
keting executive  of  the  conclomerate  must 
•assume  a  new  posture  regarding  the  role  of 
business  responsibility  in  matters  of  public 
policy 

In  conclusion  It  appears  rather  apparent 
that  the  American  economy  Is  rapidly  moving 
to  the  point  where  It  will  make  Increased 
dem.ands  upon  the  discipline  of  marketing 
Tlie  marketing  concept  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  motivating  our  economic  growth  to  this 
important  ^uncture 

However.  In  the  decades  ahead  the  market- 
ing challenge  will  be  far  greater  than  con- 
ception of  .1  philosophy  of  growth  The  chal- 
lenge will  rest  solely  upon  the  development 
of  executive  techniques  to  manage  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  most  abundant  econ- 
omy ever  known  to  mankind 
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Casualties  in  Our  War  Against  Crime 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  casualties  are  being  suffered  in 
a  continuing  war  in  our  Nation — our  war 
aeain.st  crime. 

In  my  Itome  district  of  Nashville- 
Davidson  County,  one  dedicated  lawman 
was  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  another  officer  suffered 
vrievous  wounds  at  the  hands  of  three 
.suspected!  lorgers. 

Officer  Thomas  E.  Johnson  was  killed 
by  a  cunshot  in  the  chest. 

Officer  Charles  Wayne  Thomasson 
was  critically  injured  with  multiple  gun- 
shot wounds.  He  is  slowly  recovering. 

My  community,  and  our  Nation,  too 
often  takes  the  i>rctection  provided  by 
our  law  officers  lor  pranted.  Too  often 
we  fail  to  recognize  the  sacrifices  these 
lawTnen  willingly  take  to  protect  our 
lives  and  our  property.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  these  men  are  willing  to 
work  under  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
working  extra  hours  without  compensa- 
tion, at  a  less  than  deserving  wage  scale. 

Officers  Johnson  and  Thomasson  de- 
serve our  highest  honors.  An  editorial 
in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  paid  trib- 
ute to  these  men  and  told  of  their  or- 
deal. At  this  time.  I  include  this  edito- 
rial in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Top  Honor  Dve  Officers  Johnson  and 
Thoihasson 

The  community  Is  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  slaying  of  a  Metro  policeman  and  the 
critical  wounding  of  another  in  the  attempt 
to  apprehend  three  suspected  forgers  Tues- 
day night 

The  officer  who  was  killed  by  a  gunshot  in 
the  chest  was  Mr.  Thomas  E  Johnson.  38.  of 
1104  Klrkwood  Ave.  The  second  patrolman, 
Mr.  Charles  Wayne  Thomasson.  28.  of  224 
Dodson  Chapel  Road,  is  in  critical  condition 
in  General  Hocpital  with  multiple  gunshot 
wounds. 

The  officers  were  among  several  policemen 
trying  to  hem  In  the  suspected  forgers  in  the 
North  Nashville  area,  Sgt  G.  L  Lilley,  a  vet- 
eran police  officer,  was  m  charge  of  the 
search.  Others  participating  included  Patrol- 
man Jesse  Patterson  and  Officer  Raymond 
Black. 

Sergeant  Lilley  had  received  a  tip  on  the 
forgers  from  Mr.  Harold  E.  Thomas,  operator 
of  a  liquor  store  at  1218  Jetlerson  St,  who 
became  suspicious  of  a  money  order  present- 
ed to  him  for  cashing.  The  two  men  who  tried 
to  cash  the  order  fled  in  a  car  bearing  a  Mich- 
igan license  plate,  Mr,  Thomas  got  the  num- 
ber and  pave  it  to  the  police, 

A  little  later.  Patrolman  Patterson  spotted 
the  Michigan  car  parked  in  front  of  an  apart- 
ment building  at  Hermosa  St  The  other  of- 
ficers converged  on  the  area  and  as  they  did 
a  car  bearing  an  Ohio  license  plate  sped 
away  from  the  apartment  building.  Patrol- 
man Johnson  immediately  gave  chase  in  his 
patrol  car  and  was  Joined  a  little  distance 
■  iway  by  Patrolman  Thomasson. 

The  two  officers  apparently  cornered  the 
desperate  men  at  a  dead  end  and  attempted 
to  apprehend  them  before  reinforcements 
could  .irrive. 

Patrolman  Thomasson.  already  critically 
wounded,  directed  Sergeant  Lilley  to  the 
scene  by  radio  and  then  fell  silent.  When 
the  sergeant  arrived.  Patrolman  Johnson  was 
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dead  in  the  street.  The  suspects  had  fled 
on  foot  but  their  car  containing  valuable 
clues  to  their  Identity — and  some  evidence 
of  Black  Power  ties,  according  to  some 
sources — had  been  effectively  blocked  by  the 
patrolmen.  Four  shots  had  been  fired  from 
Mr.  Johnson's  gun,  but  it  was  not  dete.'-ntlned 
if  any  of  them  had  found  their  mark 

Patrolmen  Johnson  and  Tliomassnn  rep- 
resent the  highest  Ideals  of  the  di  dicated 
law  enforcement  officer.  Their  devotion  to 
duty  and  bravery  are  a  credit  to  the  many 
fine  rank  and  file  members  of  the  Metro 
police  force,  who  dally  go  about  the  business 
of  lacing  death  without  .■^eekinj'  per'onal 
recognition  or  advancement 

A  crateful  community  extends  .-ympi'thy 
tT  the  family  and  friends  (  f  Patrolman 
Johnson.  It  is  hoped  the  principles  of  dili- 
gent and  impartial  enforcement  which  char- 
acterized his  career  will  be  strengthened  by 
his  tragic  de.ith. 

The  community  earnestly  wishes  for  Pa- 
trolman Thomasson  a  speedy  recovery  from 
his  serious  wounds.  The  sacrifice  of  both  men 
will  be  long  an  inspiration  to  many  devoted, 
hard  working  members  of  the  police  force 
and  a  community  reminder  that  good  law  en- 
forcement comes  not  from  the  over-ambi- 
tious, political-minded  high  police  superiors 
in  city  hall  but  from  the  good  officers  who 
patrol  the  beats  and  risk  their  lives  to  keep 
the  city  safe. 
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Control  of  Nuclear  Powerplanfs 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  nu- 
clear powerplants  for  generating  elec- 
tricity continually  grow  larger,  many  of 
us  have  become  concerned  as  to  who  will 
control  them.  Will  such  plants  be  for  the 
public  benefit,  or  will  they  increase  the 
monopolistic  control  of  the  private 
utilities? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken],  who  introduced  pro- 
posed legislation  late  in  1967  to  m'otect 
the  public,  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  cosponsor  his  bill, 
S.  2564. 

On  January  15,  Senator  Aiken  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  before  a  leg- 
islative conference  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in 
Washington.  There  he  clearly  outlined 
the  need  for  a  Nuclear  Power  Act.  His  re- 
marks were  extremely  well  received  by 
this  audience  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive leaders  from  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Because  Senator  Aiken's  comments 
are  such  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
nuclear  power  situation,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  op  Senator  George  D,  AtKEN  Before 
THE    National    Rural    Electric    Coopera- 
tive Association  Legislative  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  15.  1968 
As  of  January  1,  1968.  there  were  15  nuclear 

power    plants    in    operation    in    the    United 

States. 


Twenty-D'ie  others  were  under  construc- 
tion. Willie  lirm  orders  had  been  placed  for 
40  more. 

Add  to  these  76  the  12  that  are  planned, 
but  lor  whicli  no  firm  orders  had  been 
l)Iacfd.  .ind  we  have  a  total  of  88  nuclear 
electric  jjlants  whlcl;  are  expected  to  he  in 
oijeiatii.-n  within  ttie  next  few  years, 

Tl.e  comparison  of  tlie  jilants  in  operation 
with  those  that  are  jilanncd,  however,  does 
not  tell  the  real  Et^ry. 

Whereas,  only  .mx  of  the  i.rt.;on  planus  now 
in  use  iiave  a  cr.pacily  for  over  100  luega- 
v.'alts,  t.nly  nve  applications  since  1965  call 
ior  less  than  500  mej'.iw.ats.  ■gillie  ten  of 
them  contemplate  a  c.ipaciiy  of  1000  inega- 
v.'i'tt.s  and  over. 

Of  the  1  applications  .-mcc  iiifiS,  L6  .:r? 
l;elween  J-OO  and   1000  mc;^awatt-. 

It  iS  estimated  that  betwfpti  now  and  1980, 
some  150,000  megawatts  of  nuclear  power 
c.patity  will  li.ive  be;n  built. 

'I'h-S  v.-'U  r'^nroi'-ni  over  ouc-tlord  .u'  tVie 
n.ition's  total  t-enerating  capacity. 

-I'liclear  power  has  wiiiiout  doubt  beci>ine 
rompctili^e  with  other  generating  .vy^tenis 
over  mtich  of  the  cotinlry.  if  j. resent  . o;.t 
(■■timc.tes  .ire  realized 

Even  in  my  own  State  of  Vermotit,  utility 
companies  estin-ate  that  the  cost  <■!  nuclear 
generatifpii  will  be  t]ulte  competitive  with 
;  nd  jirobably  cheaper  than  hydro  power 
irom   ,-:t.   Lawrence   or   other   sources, 

L'ven  though  't  is  expected  that  research 
will  still  further  reduce  the  production  cost, 
v.'e  may  well  say  that  nuclear  priwer  lias 
arrived  and  will  play  an  increasiiiply  im- 
port '.nt   part  in  our  general  ecfinomy, 

'I'he  increasing  feasibility  of  nuclear  jjover 
protiuction  has,  liowever,  created  new  prob- 
lems atid  the  necessity  for  new  legislation  to 
Ileal  with  the.se  problems  before  :t  !s  too 
lat°. 

It  's  for  this  reason  that  in  conjunction 
with  .-reveral  of  my  Senatorial  Colleagues  I 
liave  introduced  Senate  Bill  S  2564.  early 
action  on  which  is  necessary  if  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation,  the  health  of  f.iir 
people  and  the  competitive  system  which  iias 
made  our  nation  great  are  to  be  protected. 

And.  m  connection  with  the  .achievenient 
of  these  (objectives,  we  must  insure  an  ade- 
tniate  supply  of  electric  energy  lor  all  parts 
of  t!  e  nation — not  just  t!ie  creamy  areas. 

S.  2504.  together  with  S.  1934.  the  Electric 
Power  Reliability  .Act  introduced  by  ScnaUjr 
Mu:  kie  of  Maine  and  others,  including  my- 
self, wci'ld  go  far  toward  insuring  us  af^ainst 
power  shortages  or  blackouts  in  the  future. 

Before  going  into  the  provisions  of  our 
prrposed  legislation  in  more  detail.  I  will 
briefly  comment  on  tlie  progress,  or  perhaps 
the  lack  of  progress,  in  atomic  energy  legls- 
i.ilion  f  nice  the  passage  of  the  McMahon  Act 
"r  ti"ie  .Atomic  Enerev   Act  tjf   10-1  c 

Tins  basic  legislation  was  directed  j)r;- 
marily  :,t  tiie  development  and  production 
of  i.tomic  v.eapons  and  it  was  not  until  t^iiiie 
years  later  that  the  potential  of  li'iO  atom 
lor  the  production  of  electric  jiowcr  .-ealiy 
dawned   upon   the  industry. 

■j'!:e  McMahon  Act  was  amended  fr  in  t;nii> 
t  ■-'  t:me  but  it  was  not  until  1954  that  major 
ciian^es  were  recommended  to  the  Conprf-.=s 

While  -he  j  r'-sibllity  of  j'roducir.e  cleciric 
power  from  the  at<jm  was  clearly  apparent  by 
t'i''..t  t:nie.  it  was  also  apparent  t'-;rit  the  c';st 
(  f  production  would  be  excessive 

Mucli  more  research  was  needed  befoie  it 
would  be  feasible  for  private  or  public  utili- 
ties to  consider  construction  of  nuclp-ir  ee:i- 
eratinp  plants. 

rtiblic  expenditures  were  imperative  and 
the  legislation  of  1954  provided  such 
asii:-;tance 

In  a  minority  report  to  the  Congress  Rep- 
resentatives Holifield  and  Price  severely 
criticized  the  proposed  bill, 

I.",  their  report,  th»v  stated  :   i  Paiio  1201 

"The  very  magnltLfie  of  economlc.lly 
feasible   nuclear  power   plants   persuades   us 
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vo  b*Ileve  that  the  balance  will  be  thrown 
heavily  in  favor  of  private  monopoly  unless 
provision  Is  nincle  for  Pedenil  development 
of  atomic  power  p.Lrtlcilarly  where  supply 
IS  desired  by  public  or  coop)eraMve  systems  " 
And  Again  '.hey  s'.ited  >  page  121  i,  'the  bill 
incUides  no  pn)vision  to  encoiira(5e  public  or 
'•(xiperaiive  distribution  of  nuclear  power 
Furthermore,  it  includes  no  provisions  as- 
suring that  privately  owned  electric  utilities 
prixluclng  nuclenr  elec'rlc  energy  under 
license  from  the  Commission  shalJ  sell  the 
power  at  the  lowesl  possible  rutes  consonant 
with  sound  business  practices." 

The  leglsl.itlon  of  1954  has  Justified  both 
the  hopes  of  as  supporters  and  !he  fears 
uf  its  critics 

The  first  centriil  station  luieleiir  plant  built 
with  government  assistance — 'he  Shipping- 
port  Atomic  Power  Stttion  beg^in  prodiic- 
iiin  on  December  18.  1957 

From  that  time  on  production  costs 
ilnipped  irom  about  50  mills  per  kwh  to  less 
til.  a  4  mills  at  the  present  lime 

The  Federal  Government  has  expended 
something  over  $2  billion  in  bringing  about 
tlus  competitive  cost 

Under  the  law.  the  A  E  C  was  vested  with 
aiithortty  to  license  atomic  piower  plants  il- 
thongh.  as  the  HoUfield-Price  report  .states, 
the  A  EC  has  never  been  a  power-minded' 
agency"  and  it  has  steadily  backed  away 
from  any  concept  of  government  responsi- 
bility for  the  production  of  atomic  power  " 
ijiibseqiient  events  seem  to  have  vindicated 
that  the  judgment  of  those  two  Members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  for 
the  .Mom  10  Energy  Commission  appears  far 
more  concerned  with  improving  the  means  for 
developing  that  power  than  it  is  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  such  power  once  It  is 
generated 

I  am  not  iure  taut  what  we  expect  too 
much  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
since  Its  primary  interest  should  lie  in  the 
technological  use  ol  nuclear  science  rather 
than  .serving  as  a  licensing  agency  lor  power 
plants  and  as  policemen  for  the  public 
interest 

It  may  well  l>e  that  having  laid  down  the 
rules  for  control  of  radiation  hazards,  this 
.\gency  should  not  be  expected  to  act  as 
ii.sn  and  game  warden  recreation  director, 
and  enforcement  officer  for  the  anti-trust 
laws  as  well. 

However,  m  the  absence  of  clear-cut  A.E  C. 
authority  to  regulate  these  matters,  I  thmlc 
It  IS  high  lime  that  Congress  made  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent,  and 
by  wiiom  these  matters  .should  be  regulated 
The  law  <is  it  now  exl.sts  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  the  corporate  utility  Interests,  but 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  Inadectuate  and 
unsatisfactory  as  protector  of  the  public  <lo- 
inaiu  and  the  democratic  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual 

That  i.s  why.  with  some  of  my  C-^  lleagues 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  liitrixluced  S.  2564 
hoping  that  Congress  will  take  .ictlon  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  oi  the  public  and  the  re- 
sources of  tiie  nation  before  it  is  too  late 
The  Gold  Rush  is  on. 

The  private  electric  utility  ititere;Vs  hope 
to  esiabllsh  muiiopolisllc  control  over  the 
electric  power  supply  of  the  nation  before 
the  public  becomes  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
They  are  applying  for  licenses  under  the 
provision  ol  Section  104  of  the  law — Section 
104  is  the  section  relating  to  '  medical 
therapy  and  research  development. 

No  license  has  yet  been  issued  under  Sec- 
tion 103  which  authorliies  the  issuance  ol 
'commercial  licenses  ' 

The  reason  for  seeking  a  license  (or  re- 
search development  rather  tlian  a  commer- 
cial license  is  a  lesson  In  transparency. 

Under  a  research  license  '  a  corporation 
In  effect  avoids  possible  embarrassment  under 
the  anil- trust  laws. 

As  a  practical  matter,  with  the  law  as  It 
lo  now,  municipal  and  coopeiratue  systems 
can  only  obtain  protection  under  the  anti- 
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tf.^'  itatutfs  a/ti-r  the  moni'poly  or  restraint 
of  trade  has  been  established  and  then  only 
after  costly,  time-consuming  litigation  In  the 
courts 

The  reasoning  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  issuing  only  "research  "  licenses 
for  power  plants  Is  set  forth  In  a  speech  by 
Commissioner  Ramey  before  tlie  Federal  Bwr 
Association  on  Octotiier  18,  1967 

After  pointing  out  that  before  issuing  a 
commercial  license  the  Commission  must 
"find  in  writing  that  a  type  of  reactor  has 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  practical 
value  for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes." 
Commissioner  Ramey  points  out  that  the 
Commission  h;ia  not  yet  made  a  "practical 
vilue"  finding 

This  attitude  on  the  part  if  the  Commis- 
Moii  seems  rather  incongruous  when  we  learn 
that  the  cost  of  prcKlucing  nuclear  power  is 
said  to  be  well  under  4  mills  per  kwh  and  the 
large  power  companies  are  falling  over  them- 
selves to  get  licenses. 

They  are  planning  to  invest  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  m  new  plant  construc- 
tion which  they  would  not  do  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  such  action  were  of  prac- 
tical value  ' 

The  transparency  ot  this  approach  is  fur- 
ther Illustrated  In  another  way.  While  a 
ulUlty  IS  applying  to  the  A  EC  lor  a  license 
as  a  research  project,  the  utility  officials  go 
down  the  street  to  the  SEC  and  lusk  per- 
mission to  Issue  stock  as  a  prohtmaking  cor- 
poration 

No  other  interpretation  can  be  ptit  upon 
'he  present  situation  except  that  the  cor- 
pr-ite  utility  Interests  are  seeking  a  monop- 
oly over  much  of  the  nation  to  the  exclusion 
of  public  and  cooperative  systems  before 
adequate  guidelines  for  issuing  licenses  can 
be  legislated. 

.As  I  said  tjefore.  The  Gold  Rush  is  on 

That  IS  the  reason  for  the  Introduction  of 
S  Jd64.  a  bill  "To  Insure  .\  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  all  electrical  utilities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power  " 

I  would  now  like  to  give  you  a  brief  In- 
siglit  into  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  bin 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are — 

First.  To  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety 

Second.  To  protect  and  conserve  natural 
resources. 

Third.  To  prevent  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  electric  generation  and  distribution. 

Fourth.  To  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
electricity  in  areas  threatened  by  shortages 

As  far  as  the  first  purpose — to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety — If  concerned  ex- 
isting legislation  is  adequate  but  needs  to 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  purposes  I 
enumerated  earlier. 

The  A.E  C  has  so  meticulously  adminis- 
tered the  rules  pertaining  to  radiation  haz- 
ards that  there  h.is  been  no  need  for  pay- 
ment of  Price-Anderson  Act  indemnity  funds  ■ 
connected  with  any  nuclear  power  plant  In 
c>peratlon  up  to  this  time 

In  fact.  Judging  from  the  record  to  date, 
there  i,  more  danger  to  the  pviblic  health 
from  the  breaking  of  a  hvdro-electric  dam 
or  Irom  air  pollution  caused  from  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels 

To  dismiss  radiation  dangers  as  non-ex- 
istent would  be  foolhardy  since  a  margin  of 
human  error  always  exists,  but  the  record 
of  nuclear  power  plants  and  our  nuclear 
naval  vessels  to  date  Indicates  that  there  is 
probably  more  risk  from  established  and  or- 
thodox uses  of  radiation  than  from  these 
newer,  larger  developments. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  scare  stories 
have  been  broadcast  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  public  sentiment  against  nuclear 
power  development. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill — "to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  natural  resources  '  war- 
rams  close  attention. 

Since  most  atomic  power  plants  are  plan- 
ned for  location  with  access  to  fresh  water. 
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the  protection  of  such  waters  against  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  temperature  becomes  of  in- 
creasing concern 

The  people  Interested  In  recreation,  par- 
ticularly sports  fishing,  have  risen  up  in  pro- 
test 

The  result  has  been  that  water  coolmt; 
equipment  will  undoubtedly  be  required  I.t 
plants  constructed  from  now  on 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the  problem    i! 
thermal  enrichment"  is  not  peculiar  to  nu- 
clear plants  but  Is  common  to  all  therm, •! 
power  plants 

This  will  add  to  the  cost  of  generating  t'  .■ 
power,  but  It  is  believed  that  such  cost  wi;; 
still  be  well  within  the  range  of  competitu  n 
with  fossil  fuels  over  most  of  the  country 

To  guard  against  the  possible  loss  to  o.ir 
fresh  water  assets,  the  bill  would  require  V\r 
A  EC  to  consult  with  the  Water  Resources 
Council  Ijefore  Issuing  a  license. 

Even  with  this  precaution.  It  Is  concclvaM" 
that  the  large  plants  of  the  future  may  be 
located  offshore  where  sea  water  may  be  use  ! 
as  a  coolant,  and   safe   waste  disposal  ami 
may  be  constructed  or  provided 

The  power  from  such  plants  might  tlicii 
be  piped  inland  to  great  distances  posslblv 
by  direct  transmission 

Purpose  number  three — 'To  prevent  mo- 
nopiy  in  the  field  of  electric  generation  atni 
transmission  " 

This  purpose  is  (julte  patently  intended  •  > 
prevent  the  corporate  utilities  from  shut 
ling  rifT  the  municlp,il  and  cooperative  sy.^- 
tems  from  the  benefits  of  low  cost  power 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  public  ex- 
penditures 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  (.irivnte  utUitici 
are  virtually  exempt  from  the  anti-trust  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  .is  the  Act 
IS  interpreted  and  applied  bv  the  A.E  C. 

Therefore,  the  Bill  S  2564.  provides  that 
Section  111  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  ot 
1054  shall  read  In  part  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  issued  a  license  under 
tlu.s    chapter    tx)    construct    and    operate    a 
utilization  or  production  facility  to  produce 
electric  energy  for  ultimate  sale  to  the  inibl 
unless  the  Commission  finds  that    - 

"  'the  applicant  has  granted  to  all  othc 
interested  persons.  Including  Ooverrmei.' 
agencies  and  public,  private  and  cooperatr.  •■ 
bodies,  engaged  in  the  distribution,  trans- 
mussion.  rir  production  of  electric  energy  ai 
opportunity  to  participate  to  a  fair  aiid 
reasonable  extent,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  in  the  ownership  (f  the  facilif. 
lor  wfilch  the  license  is  ieqi:ested. 

And  also  tl.e  applicant  igrees  to  make 
tlie  output  of  electric  energy  from  the  lacilitv 
available,  during  the  life  of  such  facility,  'or 
sale  on  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  terms  • 
all  persons,  including  Ooverrmient  agencu- 
atid  public,  private  and  coojieratlve  bodu 
engaged  In  the  distribution,  transmission,  or 
sale  of  electric  energy." 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  private  utili- 
ties as  a  whole  will  fight  vigorously  again-;' 
sharing  ownership  of  .i  plant  with  any  public 
or  cooperative  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vermont  Yankee  Nuclear 
Power  Corporation,  however,  the  Presidcu- 
of  the  Corporation,  Mr.  .Albert  Cree.  whom  I 
consider  the  most  enlightened  utility  oper.i- 
tor  in  New  Englai.d.  has  offered  the  co-op.s 
and  municipals  of  Vermont  an  opportunnv 
to  purchase  ^lock  m  t  he  proposed  plant. 

He  did  not  make  a  similar  offer  to  Mass.i- 
ciiusetts  inunlcipnls  located  within  easv 
transmission  distance  of  the  proposed  facUi'v 
and  thirty-nine  of  them  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter to  the  courts. 

Incwntally.  I  feel  that  Mr  Cree  did  no: 
endear  himself  to  the  more  conservative  New 
Enitland  operators  by  going  as  lar  as  he  did 

Whether  many  municipals  and  cooper- 
atives would  actually  invest  much  in  I.irj;e 
atomic  plants  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

What  the  consun'ier-owned  systems  wan; 
to  be  sure  of  is  that  the  price  they  pay  for 
power  will  be  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
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Yet.  In  addressing  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
iist  November,  the  Chalrr...in  of  Common- 
wealth Edison  said  that  allowing  consumer- 
-Aiied  systems  to  own  a  portion  of  a  new 
::  u-lear    plant     would    discriminate    against 

■iiipany  customers  who  pay  system  costs  in 
ttieir  rates. 

If  the  private  j.iower  indtistry  actually  In- 
tends to  dail  Willi  consumer-owned  systems 
■  a  a  nondlscrin-ilnatory  basis,  it  should  not 
"bjecl  to  having  that  jirovlso  written  into 
•tie  law 

Hut   I  fear  they  do  object 

Tlie  fourth  purpose  of  the  bill  is— "to  in- 
ure an  adequate  supply  of  electricity  in 
ifeas  threatened  by  short, iges." 

The  use  of  electric  energy  In  the  nation  is 
.iicreiislng  at  an  accelerated  rate 

I^robably  all  estimates  of  future  require- 
n'.ents  are  too  modest 

I'o  meet  the  requirements  of  production 
iiul  distribution  we  will  need  all  types  of 
ystems- private-  municipal— other  public 
v^tems  and  cooperatives 

Nuclear  generation  will  show  by  far  the 
.•reatest  rate  of  increase  provided  adequate 
guidelines  are  laid  down  and  enforced  so 
•.iiat  construction  of  plants  will  not  be  de- 
l.ived. 

Speed  Is  of  the  essence 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  generation  de- 
rived by  lengthy  court  action. 

Much  peaking  power  will  be  required  If  nu- 
'  Icar  power  is  to  be  jirovlded  at  lowest  cost. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels  should  increase  rather  than  decrease  as 
nuclear  power  widens  the  utilization  area. 

As  evidence  of  this  trend,  we  find  that 
while  TVA  is  planning  a  1,065  megawatt  unit 
with  a  predicted  production  cost  of  2  39  mills 
per  kilowatt  hour,  it  Is  also  planning  for  two 
1.300  megawatt  coal-fired  power  units  which 
.ire  expected  to  produce  at  about  the  same 
cost. 

Further  delay  in  revamping  the  law  is  in- 
excusable. 

What  form  such  revision  may  take  is  im- 
material  to  me  so  long   as  it   does   the   Job. 

If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  merge  my  bill, 
which  amends  the  .Atomic  Energy  Act,  with 
Senator  Muskle's  Electric  Power  Reliability 
.Act  which  I  am  also  sponsoring,  I  have  no 
objection. 

If  it  is  decided  to  delegate  the  authority 
to  license  nuclear  power  jjlants  to  another 
agency,  I  will  agree  so  long  as  the  purposes  I 
liave  outlined  are  attained. 

If  certain  Members  of  Congress  see  fit  to 
abet  the  utility  companies  in  trying  to  kill 
our  proposal  or  bicxk  a  hearing.  I  won't  like 
It  although  I  will  concede  their  right  to  do  so. 

I  hope  it  Will  be  possible  to  get  early  hear- 
ings on  the  jiroposals. 

All  Interests  concerned  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  not  to  hamstring 
the  corporations,  but  to  make  sure  that  the 
law  is  equally  fair  to  all. 

If  I  have  one  hope  paramount  to  all  others. 
It  is  that  the  President  will  put  the  power  of 
his  office  behind  these  proposals,  thus 
jiuttlng  public  needs  above  private  desires. 

Lastly,  let  me  thank  the  personnel  of  the 
NRECA  for  their  wholehearted  supp>ort  of 
measures  which  are  consistent  with  national 
requirements  and  our  democratic  traditions. 


Young  Americans — Make  This  Conntry 
Safe 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  seeming  numberless  articles  in  the 
newspapers   concerning   juvenile   delin- 
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quency,  hippies,  beatniks,  and  draft-card 
burners,  the  plain  truth  is  that  these 
articles  have  to  do  only  with  an  infini- 
tesimal percentage  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. The  vast  majority  of  young  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned,  positive  people  with 
their  eyes  on  the  stars  but  with  their 
feet  on  the  ground.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often  enough,  news  articles  ?.Ye  written 
about  these  fine  young  jicople. 

One  such  article  was  wriiten  lecontly 
by  Miss  Corinne  Hodges  and  carried  p.s 
a  feature  story  in  the  January  30  edition 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  It, 
relates  the  story  of  ycunp  15-year-old 
Jay  Oakes.  of  Augusta,  Ark.,  and  his 
work  to  restore  the  1902  clock  in  the 
bell  tower  of  the  Woodruff  County 
Courthouse. 

The  future  of  this  country  is  safe  with 
such  fine  young  men  growing  to  man- 
hood throughout  the  Nation:  concorned. 
capable,  and  dedicated  young  i}e-)i)le 
Euch  as  young  Jay  Oakes. 

The  story  follows: 

Youth   With   Time  on   Hands   Slts   Things 

Straight 

(  By  Corinne  Hedges  I 

AuGi'STA.  .^RK..  January  29  -  Tlie  tinu  is 
correct  on  the  four  faces  of  the  clock  in  the 
Woodruff  County  Courthouse  tower  at  Au- 
gusta because  a  15-year-old  youth  is  a  dedi- 
cated clock  lover. 

The  1902  timepiece  had  stood  .-till  until 
Jay  Oakes,  a  high  school  student,  took  over 
its  renovation.  Long  interested  in  clocks,  he 
had  had  some  experience  with  a  jeweler  and 
some  study  on  his  own. 

Dust  and  debris  of  years  had  collected  all 
over  the  clock  works.  Moreover.  Jay  had  a 
battle  on  hand  with  bats  and  birds. 

'Bats  swarmed  in  the  tower  liere  You  liad 
to  have  a  flashlight  to  see.  The  place  was  in 
horrible  shape.  And  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  wasps;  they  were  an  inch  thick  (jii  the 
floor. " 

Weeks  of  mopping  and  cleaning  in  spare 
time  followed.  Then  Jay  started  on  the  more 
meticulous  task  of  the  clock  works.  Piece  by 
piece,  he  went  over  the  clock,  which  bears 
the   name,   E,  Howard  Clock   Co    of   Boston. 

Removing  the  faces,  which  are  six  feet  in 
diameter,  he  carefully  cleaned  and  replaced 
each  one. 

"But  the  hand  on  the  south  face  still  is 
broken.  On  the  east  face,  some  of  the  min- 
utes have  fallen  off.  Oh,  there's  still  lots  to 
be  done.  For  instance,  a  bird  files  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  South  face  That 
hole  has  to  be  fixed,  I  wish  we  could  get  some 
new  faces." 

Jay  can  hardly  wait  to  get  up  to  the  clock 
tower  after  school,  sometimes  at  night,  and 
often  on  Sunday  afternoons.  "It's  such  a 
change  from  school. 

"I  like  to  call  the  clock  mine:  and  when  I 
start  towards  the  courthouse,  it  seems  like 
I'm  going  to  my  courthouse." 

Sometimes  Jay  brings  a  f-iend.  Robin  Cole- 
man, with  him,  and  on  special  occasions,  he 
may  even  show  the  clock  to  adults.  He  ex- 
plains how  the  four  shafts  from  the  center 
works  operate  the  faces. 

He  tells  how  to  "set  this  old  deal,"  and 
picks  up  the  ancient  pendulum  and  the 
crank  to  wind  it.  The  clock  was  electrified 
some  time  ago,  but  it  has  to  be  reset  when 
the  power  goes  off. 

For  those  who  can  climb  the  narrow  flight 
of  steps  to  the  belfry  above  the  clock.  Jay 
will  show  the  giant  bronze  bell,  almost  six 
feet  in  diameter. 

"When  I  finally  got  the  bell  and  the  clock 
fixed,  the  bell  rang  24  times  before  It  stopped. 
But  I  finally  got  that  fixed,' 

The    timepiece    was    Installed    when    the 
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Woodruff  County  Courthouse  was  remodeled 
in   1902 

Jay,  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jack  Oakes. 
has  developed  a  different  outlook  on  the 
world  of  pglltlcs  from  his  clock-tower  view- 
point Fiilitical  rallies  on  the  courthouse 
yard  are  much  more  Interesting  when  he's  in 
the  clock  tower  liwjklng  down. 


Litter  Fiom  Vietnam 

HON.  WfLLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 


:.\ 


or    WYOMI.NG 

UK  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRE,SENTATIVES 


1'uesday.  February  G.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  Lcrn  eon.sideraljle  interest  in  letters 
from  ;eiv!Cfmer-  in  Vietnam  and  I  have 
b(  rn  iisked  bv  one  of  my  constituents  to 
in.seit  in  the  Recoru  a  letter  which  she 
rcecivrd  irom  :■,  relative,  as  follows: 

January  13.  1968. 

Dr.^n  RouVN  ■.  "I'i/ciay  v.'as  Ijiiefin^T  dav.  i;i!io'.'' 
.UKi  tell  d:iy  I ,  so  we  had  to  make  up  the  usunl 
aniouiit  of  stuff.  The  Col  now  calls  me 
Tommy  ."-o  at  loast  he  knows  who  I  am.  As  you 
have  probably  heard  the  Ameriral  has  kiilecl 
over  1.000  NVA  m  the  la-st  week.  It  has  been 
a  busy  and  a  hard  week  u})  north 

Today  I  went  up  to  the  2nd  .Surpical  Hos- 
jjital  to  see  one  of  my  classmates  Irom  OCS. 
His  jilaioon  got  caught  in  a  minefield  last 
wef  k  and  he  was  in  critical  condition.  He 
lias  broken  his  J.iw  and  both  cheeks,  has 
three  i  hest  wounds,  and  his  right  leg  i:, 
broken.  This  as  well  as  small  fraementatjon 
wounds  too.  He  was  in  the  intensive  care 
ward  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  see  In  tiie 
beds  there  were  other  troojjers  wiio  liad  lost 
ooth  arms  below,-  the  elbow,  and  other  serlour, 
wounds.  Peacock  can  not  talk  as  lie  has  a 
tractube  ;n  his  neck.  He  is  very  weak  and  in 
a  f.-rrat  deal  of  pa:n.  He  writes  not"s  on  a 
l)ad  and  .'eems  to  be  making  pood  headway 
as  they  didn't  think  that  he  would  live  when 
lie  first  cr.me  in.  He  wanted  some  :-.pi)le  juice 
so  I  went  down  to  the  P  X   and  got  him  some 

I  have  told  you  this  because  when  you  see 
something  like  it  it  makes  you  sit  back  and 
Wf.'nder  if  tiiis  war  is  worth  the  price  thit 
11  eosus  us  m  .American  lives  To  see  these 
young  guys  with  arms  and  legs  blown  oft' 
and  to  think  of  the  difference  in  their  lives 
now  is  a  hard  thing.  It  leaves  a  great  deal 
lor  thoueht.  I  wish  that  there  was  a  way 
to  show  the  people  m  the  states  who  protest 
for  peace  the  debt  that  they  owe  these  jieo- 
p]e  I  am  glad  that  they  want  jjeace.  but  i.s 
It  for  jjeare  that  they  jorotest  or  because  that 
ihry  are  looking  for  the  typical  way  out;  or 
as  in  many  cases  is  it  that  it  is  the  "in" 
thing  to  do.  so  let's  Join  the  mob  and  do  it? 
I  hate  to  be  this  way  but  after  I  see  the 
sacrifice  that  some  give  to  be  .Americans  I 
have  little  patience  for  the  people  at  lio.me 
who  jjrotest  the  way  that  they  do. 

I  know  that  there  are  certain  bad  things 
to  the  war  and  reasons  to  get  out.  but  we  are 
a  self  determining  government  and  we  have 
a  democratic  method  of  expressing  our  de- 
sires and  that  is  the  way  that  we  should  do 
it.  Those  who  have  not  earned  the  right,  but 
yet  have  it  and  abuse  it  in  the  manner  that 
some  do  don't  deserve  the  rights  that  they 
have.  I  don't  say  that  everyone  should  have 
to  go  to  war  to  be  a  good  American,  but  I 
am  saying  that  every  American  owes  it  to 
his  country  to  uphold  its  principles  and  if 
they  desire  a  change  to  do  it  by  the  manner 
of  voting  which  makes  our  country.  I  am 
beginning  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  so-called  "in"  group.  I  don't  mean  lo 
burden  you  with  my  thoughts,  but  there  are 
certain  things  that  I  thli;;k  that  you  should 
know  and  understand. 
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Help  the  Mental   Health  Clinic 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

nr    MFW     V    'RK 

IN    nJE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRKSKNT  ATTVES 

Tufsday.  F^-bruary  H.  196S 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  '.vidfr  recoctution  uf  the  problem  of 
mental  health  throUKhout  the  United 
States  today  than  ever  before  All  levels 
of  sjovernmeiil  and  many  voluntary  asso- 
ciations have  developed  programs  to  help 
those  who  are  mentally  disturbed  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  vol- 
untai-y  ijroups  dome:  much  '-,'ood  work  m 
this  field  IS  the  Riverdale  Mental  Health 
Association,  soon  to  begin  its  eighth  year 
of  service  to  the  community  of  the 
Bronx.  N  Y 

I  enclo.se  herewith  an  article  on  the 
work  done  by  the  Riverdale  Mental 
Health  Association  for  the  benefit  nf  my 
coUeaeiies  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Record' 

Help  iHE  Mf NT^L  Health  Clinic 

Tlie  Riverdale  Mental  Healtii  .Association 
will  soon  beetn  it,s  elghtii  year  of  service  to 
ihe  community  Pounded  and  supp-^rted  by 
a  dedicated  group  of  volunteers,  this  orga- 
nization has  est.ibllshed  .1  remarkable  record 

Hundreds  of  families  in  Riverdale  now 
contribute  their  time  .md  money  toward  the 
development  >>t  .\  mental  health  clinic  to 
help  tho.<5e  who  c.mnot  afTord  private  psy- 
clilatrlc  c.ire  To  meet  constantly  increasing 
needs,  .i  staff  of  psychiatrists,  psvchologlsts. 
social  workers  and  other  therapists  provides 
a  variety  of  services  Marriage  counseling, 
family  guidance,  .in  .itter-care  program  for 
patients  di-'ch.irged  from  mental  institutions, 
occupational  therapy,  a  child  care  program 
and  community  education  are  some  of  the 
programs  tTat  have  been  developed  effec- 
tively here 

In  1965  New  York  City  recognized  the  value 
of  the  important  work  done  by  the  Riverdale 
Mental  Health  .■\ssoclatlon.  The  CUnlc  Is 
eligible  tor  i  grant  from  the  City's  Com- 
munity Hea  th  Board  This  grant  Is  con- 
tingent, however,  on  funds  raised  locally  m 
Riverdale 

If  the  Clinic  were  not  functioning  here, 
many  who  need  its  services  in  KIngsbridge. 
Marble  Hill.  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Riverdale 
wo\Ud  be  deprived  •)!  important  health  care. 
Those  who  could  not  otherwise  :ifford  private 
psychiatric  cire  are  eligible  for  coniultatlon 
,>nd  treatment  at  low-cost  fees,  based  on 
ability  to  pay  An  .ipplicition  tee  of  $10.  for 
example,  also  includes  the  first  interview. 

The  Clinic  malnt.^itis  bright  and  cheerful 
quarters  at  the  Professional  Building  on 
Johnson  .Avenue  at  .'35  St  in  ,acldltlon,  such 
programs  as  the  School  Consultation  Seri-lce 
reach  out  into  Mie  community  Teachers  have 
welcomed  the  s.erits  of  lectures  given  by 
Clinic  phychlatrlsts  to  help  them  increase 
their  understanding  of  children's  emotional 
problems 

Last  year  248  residents  of  the  community 
were  helped  by  the  Riverdale  Mental  Health 
Clinic  A  waiting  list  .iveragmg  '20  persons  a 
mTith  IS  ;iw,"itlng  eipansLm  of  its  services 
There  Is  only  one  way  tor  the  clinic  to  grow, 
ind  that  is  through  contributions  from  an 
.ippreclatlve  community. 

A  Mental  Health  Telethon  will  begin  on 
January  26  and  will  continue  through 
J.\nuary  28  When  one  of  your  neight>ors  calls 
for  funds  we  hope  you'll  respond  generously 
Your  contribution  will  help  someone  m 
your  neighborhood  to  find  a  solution  to  emo- 
tional problems 

Better  still,  may  we  suggest  that  you  send 
vour  gift  now  to  the  Riverdale  Mental  Health 
Clinic.  3265  Johnson  Ave    Bronx   N  Y     10463 
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The  cost  of  a  Family  Membership  is  $10  \  -.i 
can  become  a  Contributing  Member  (or  $'25  .i 
Sustaining  Member  for  $50.  or  a  Sponsoring 
Member  for  J500  Your  help  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant, and  Its  needed  now 


Febrvnrii  (\   19r,s 


Flight  Safety — The  Need  for  Good 
Training 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

uf      lEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februanj  6.  19fi8 

Mr  PICKLB:  Mr  Speaker,  recent  edi- 
torials m  the  Washinston  Post  and  the 
WashinsU.>n  Evenint;  Star  contained 
serious  errors  reuarding  the  DC-8  train- 
ing accident  in  New  Orleans  last  March 
wliich  killed  19  iieople.  13  of  them  on  the 
trround  The  pilot  in  training  was  prac- 
ticing two-enetne-out  cmerRency  proce- 
dures when  the  accident  occtirred  The 
Post  editorial  ciuestioned  the  value  of  this 
type  of  trainini;.  claimiiic!  that  "no  jet- 
liner has  ever  experienced  such  an 
emergency,  ■ 

Actually,  there  have  been  18  such 
emergencies  in  turbine-iKiwercd  air- 
planes. All  18  landed  without  mishap 
t)ecause  the  pilots  had  undergone  such 
training  and  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

In  Its  editonal  entitled  'PWA  Error" 
the  Star  put  the  blame  squarely  on  the 
FAA,  claiming  "the  pilots  and  the  FAA 
inspector  allowed  the  airspeed  to  fall  be- 
low .safe  limits."  The  FAA  inspector 
actually  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accident  He  was  aboard  as  an  observer 
to  familiarize  himself  with  this  tyi->e  air- 
craft He  was  not  in  any  fashion  in 
charge  of  the  flight  or  even  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  pilots. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
press  have  seized  upon  the  accident  to 
demand  that  the  maneuver  be  slopped 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  valueless. 

The  FAA  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  two-engiite-out  maneuver  rule  but 
has  not  abolished  it  It  is  still  required 
in  ttaining  but  not  on  flight  checks  All 
airline  opeiators  have  been  advised  that 
when  performing  the  two-engme-out 
t-nining  maneuver  it  must  be  accom- 
plished over  approach  lanes  isolated 
from  lesidential  areas. 

I  tiiink  it  .should  be  remembered  thaf 
the  passengers  in  the  plane  should  be 
pjolccted— and  any  maneuver  should  be 
designed  toward  this  end — as  well  as  pro- 
tecting pilots  and  people  on  the  ground. 

Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Gen, 
Wilham  F  McKee  has  wiitten  the  Post 
responding  to  some  of  the  points  raised 
At  this  point.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
his  letter: 

Departmfnt    I'V    Transportation. 
Fr.orBAL    Aviation    Acministha- 

TJOJ«, 

Washington.  DC  .  January  26,  1968 
Mr  J.  R    WiociNS. 
Fditc-.  the   Washington  Poit. 
Wa\lnngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Wiggins:  In  your  editorial  Friday. 
January  26  "Airplane  Safety."  the  following 
statement  is  made 

"The  PAA  requirement  that  pilots  master 
two-euguie-uut  landings,  even  though  no 
Jetliner  has  ever  experienced  such  an  emer- 


ccncy  with  passengers  aboard,   may   well   h. 
j  istltied." 

For  your   information   there   have  been    !( 
two-englne-oul    landings    iwlth    pas,sent,'er-- 
involving  Jet  aircraft  since  1962    All  of  ihes" 
landings  were  made  .successfully  and  due.  wi" 
think   to  proper  crew  iralulng. 

We  have  taken  action  to  see  to  It  that  two- 
engme-out  landings  In  training  are  not  made 
over  heavily  populated  areas 

The  last  sentence  in  your  editorial  reads? 

"It  Is  up  to  the  FAA  to  take  steps  tliat  will 
make  the  training  procedures  for  airline 
pilots  safer,  both  for  them  and  for  those  of  us 
on  the  ground  " 

I  .igree  with  this  sentence  with  one  addi- 
tion- you  should  add  to  the  sentence:  "and 
for  the  passengers  on  the  aircraft."  This  v\e 
are  doing. 

Sincerely. 

William   F    McKee. 

.•IdTniTiLvtrafor 


Freedom  of  Travel 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

I  IF     MARVIVND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttit'sciay.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
. dents  rather  recent  request  that  all 
Americans  ;oin  h;m  m  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  balancc-of-payments 
position  t)y  imposing  a  voluntaiT  ban  on 
nonessential  foreitin  travel  for  a  period 
of  2  years  reaffirms  his  faith  that  the 
American  public  will  do  whatever  it  can 
to  -Aork  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cummitt«e  yesterday,  adminis- 
tration officials  indicated  an  effort  will 
Ix?  made  to  1^0  lx>yond  this  voluntary  re- 
striction on  foreign  travel,  I  will  not  sup- 
port efforts  to  tax  traveling  Amencar.s 
as  long  as  there  are  so  many  other  areas 
where  affirmative  action  could  improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position  as 
dramatically  and  with  much  less  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  the  traveling 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
the  Comptroller  General  recently  pub- 
iLshed  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
U.S.  balance-of-paymcnts  po.sition.  In 
leading  this  report.  I  was  made  acutely 
aware  that  efforts  l-.ave  been  made  1:; 
some  areas  to  improve  our  balance-iiJ- 
paymcnts  position,  while  in  other  areas, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  ac- 
tivity. 

This  report  documcnt-s  a  number  of 
steps  which  have  been  taken  by  ttie  ad- 
ministration to  minimize  the  effect  of 
tourism  on  our  balance-of-payments 
ijosition.  Some  of  these  measures: 

First  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  embarked  uixm  a  campaign  to  stim- 
ulate travel  in  the  United  Statos  on  the 
part  of  both  Americans  and  those  from 
other  countries. 

Second.  The  duty-free  exemption  in 
good;:  bought  abroad  by  tourists  has  been 
reduced  from  S500  wholesale  to  SlOO 
retail  value, 

I  could  go  through  U:e  Comptroller 
Generals  report  in  great  detail  and 
document  how  it  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested  that  the  United  States  include 
In  Its  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
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provisions  for  maintaining  the  \alue  of 
US,  foreign  currency  balances  and  for- 
eign currency  loans.  Failure  to  do  this 
lias  resulted  in  enormous  losses  being 
incurred  as  readjustments  were  made 
111  the  relative  values  of  foreign  cur- 
icncies  and  the  dollar.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  these  detrimental  readjust- 
ments was  a  value  lo.ss  to  llie  United 
States  of  #2.2  billion  through  June  of 
1966  with  additional  losses  to  be  sus- 
tained in  future  years.  I  could  also  point 
out  that  over  a  10-year  period,  the 
United  States  was  overcharged  by  .$50 
million  for  telei)hone  service  in  Jaiian. 
I  would  suggest  that  more  attention  be 
l)aid  the  Comptroller  General's  lecom- 
m(Midation.s  before  we  tax  our  traveling 
public. 

1  believe  that  in  addition  to  those  basic 
ii'ihls  which  are  specifically  stated  in 
the  U,S  Constitution,  there  are  certain 
other  traditionally  held  rights  which 
.'\mericans  everywhere  have  come  to 
prize  lust  as  highly.  One  of  these  rights 
IS  the  prerogative  of  each  and  every 
-American  citizen  to  travel  abroad  when- 
t  ver  and  wherever  he  chooses. 

In  the  past,  and  even  now.  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
place  certain  countries  on  a  restricted 
list  for  American  tourists  because  of  rea- 
.sons  affecting  oui-  national  security.  I 
have  supported  these  detemiinations  on 
the  whole  because  I  believed  them  to  be 
m  the  public  interest.  However,  I  cannot 
and  will  not  support  any  type  of  arbi- 
trary travel  ban  or  travel  tax  on  foreign 
t  ravel  by  U.S.  citizens. 

It  has  been  said  by  .some  that  this  so- 
called  travel  tax  may  be  necessai-y  as  one 
means  of  correcting  the  current  deficit 
that  the  United  States  is  encountering  in 
Its  balance-of-payments  posture.  Those 
wiio  support  this  view  seem  to  for.get 
that  in  1966.  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  foremost  tourist  host  nations  in 
the  entire  world.  Certainly  any  action 
taken  by  our  Nation  to  impose  a  travel 
tax  on  its  citizens  would  be  met  with 
prompt  retaliatory  action  by  other  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  world  community  and 
I  doubt  seriously  that,  if  this  eventuality 
were  to  occur,  our  balance-of-payments 
imsition  would  be  significantly  strength- 
er.ed, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
l)ublished  a  very  ;ood  ai;d  extremely 
pungent  editorial  on  the  administration's 
proposed  restrictions  on  American  tour- 
i.sm,  I  in.sert  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
read  it  and  note  the  many  and  varied 
weaknesses  and  inequities  which  are  in 
the  administration's  proposals: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb,  6.  19681 
.A  Regressive  Tax 

Having  imposed  severe  rciinctions  tin 
burjiness  investment  in  Western  Europe,  tlie 
Administration  now  proposes  to  apply  the 
principle  of  '  equality  uf  .sacrifice"  to  those 
who  \\nuld  travel.  Its  '  travel  tax"  proposal, 
unveiled  yesterday  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H,  Fowler.  1.-:  a  tiioroughly  objection- 
able measure  It  is  a  regressive  tax  that  would 
fall  principally  upon  those  in  the  middle  in- 
come brackets  who  c.innol  write  off  their 
trip  to  Europe  as  a  business  expense,"  The 
mandatory  declarations  ot  luiw  much  money 
i.s  Ijcing  taken  out  of  the  country  and  the 
need  to  account  for  it  on  return  would  sub- 
ject   travellers   to   an   intimating   volume   of 
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jiaper  work  as  well  as  to  penalties  and  tines 
Finally .  there  is  no  guarantee  that  other 
countries  would  not  retaliate  against  tliis 
proposed  "devaluation"  of  the  tourists  dollar 
with  measures  that  would  redtice  fiirthrr  our 
trade  or  current  account  .surplus. 

Secretary  Fowler  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  1  i\  en  travel  i  .]K7ichnircs  will  not 
lall  heavily  upon  thn.'iP  with  .'-mall  incomes. 
The  Hrst  $7  ot  daily  expei>dituros  in  Europe  Is 
exempted  from  llic  lix;  the  next  ss  of  cx- 
l)enditures  is  l.ixed  15  per  cent:  and  all  ex- 
[)enditures  in  excc.'^s  of  ^1,t  a  day  arc  t.ixt'd  at 
a  30  per  cent  rale. 

People  in  very  inorkiji  t  ircuni.^tances  who 
v;.'^!!  Europe  and  re.->ide  with  relatives  may 
indeed  pay  little  or  no  travel  lax.  But  what 
of  the  middle  income  traveller  v.itliout  rela- 
tives in  Europe,  the  tourist  who  demands 
not  luxury,  but  a  modicum  ui  comfort.  The 
.single  per.son  who  t;pcnds  -rVaO  to  tiavel  in 
Europe  for  20  days  would.  111  addition  to  a 
jinjposed  5  per  cent  tax  on  a  plane  or  .steam- 
.ship  ticket,  have  to  pay  a  travel  tax  ol  S.159 
or  21.2  per  cent.  Adding  21.2  per  cent  more  to 
the  cost  of  trip  might  not  be  a  great  burden 
for  the  very  wealtliy,  but  it  surely  would  be 
for  those  in  the  middle  income  group.  A 
family  of  four  planning  to  spend  $1500  for  a 
20-day  tour  of  Europe,  would  be  taxed  $186 
or  at  the  rate  of  12.4  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  regressivity  01  tue  travel 
tax — the  same  rates  for  all.  irrespective  oi 
income  or  ability  10  pay — those  who  can 
deduct  the  trip  as  a  business  expense  get 
reduction  in  the  travel  tax  rate.  A  single 
traveller  in  tlie  50  per  cent  income  tax 
Ijracket  cuts  his  travel  tax  rate  m  half. 
Moreover,  those  with  cash  personal  balances 
In  Europe,  or  access  to  corporate  c.ish  bal- 
ances in  branches  or  allUiates.  may  escape 
paying  the  tax  altogether. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  measure  would 
discourage  some  travel  to  Europe,  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit would  be  significantly  diminished.  In- 
creased travel  by  Americans  in  tlie  Western 
hemisphere  will  result  in  a  .substantial 
migration  of  dollars  to  Europe  unless  this 
country  adopts  outright,  rallier  than  dis- 
guished  exchange  controls.  And  why  does 
the  Treasury  assume  that  Europe — which 
has  a  bilateral  deficit  on  trade  account  with 
the  United  States — will  permit  us  to  place  a 
high  tax  on  tourism,  one  of  the  nio.sl  impor- 
tant "services"  which  tliey  provide  for 
Americans? 

It  is  argued  that  other  countries,  notably 
the  United  Kingdom,  impose  l.ir  more  strin- 
gent restraints  on  foreign  travel.  But  one  set 
of  clumsy  controls  does  not  justify  another. 
Before  Ways  and  Means  endorses  the  travel 
tax,  it  ought  first  consider  alternatives  to 
piecemeal  dollar  devaluation  through  the 
proliferation  of  controls. 
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President  Johnson  Urges  Greater  Powers 
for  EEOC  To  End  Job  Discrimination 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  C,  1968 

Mr.  HA\VKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

President  Johnson  Ur.ciES  Gt.e.vter  Powers 
FOR  EEOC  To  End  Joe  Discrimination 
The  President  of  the  United  States  iias 
once  again  asked  us  to  advance  the  fight 
against  discrimination  in  employment  by 
enacting  a  bill  which  would  strengilien  the 
enforcement  powers  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  The  Presi- 
dent has  rightly  requested  cease  and  desist 


\i  r\PT\  lor  EEOC,  1  urge  the  Congress  to 
i'ii,i:-t    this   necessary   piece  ot  legislation. 

Di.'^cnmiiKitHJn  in  i-mployment  is  one  of 
'.he  most  .■-erious  lurms  ol  discrimination 
i-xi.-ung  111  America  today.  For  one  ol  the 
most  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  to  every 
.■\nicric.ui  I.s   the  right  to  hold  a  jub 

The  unempUiyment  rale  ol  Negroes  lod.iv 
IS  double  the  rate  for  ■white  persons;  .md 
Negroes  are  often  the  last  to  be  hired  .iiid 
the  lirst  to  be  fired,  Correspondmely.  the 
wage  level  for  Negroes  is  considerably  luwer 
than  the  love!  i'lr  white  persons.  The  result 
is  th.".t  the  Negro  has  less  chance  to  buy  ,1 
home  oul.side  I'ne  ghetto,  he  ha.s  less  chance 
to  send  his  children  to  college,  and  he  has 
less  opportunity  to  enioy  other  advant.tges 
of  .American  life  Al  a  time  when  our  pro.is- 
l)crity  IS  at  ii.s  highest  level,  rhis  is 
unconscionable. 

We  h.'ive  been  .  skeil  by  the  Prcsidtnt  'o 
'ake  a  , '.ep  whii  li  will  help  assure  that  dis- 
(  rinini.iiion  111  employment  will  be  dealt 
with  eilectively.  I  urge  the  C(jncress  to  p.a.ss 
thi.-.  meisurc  -without  delay 


President's  Consumer  Message  Turns  At- 
tention to  Faulty  Repairs  and  Worthless 
Warranties 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  con- 
sumer message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  Lssued  a  timely  call  for  action 
on  the  growing  problems  of  improper  re- 
pairs and  worthless  warranties  on  con- 
sumer products. 

Abuse  in  this  area  has  built  up  a  cre- 
scendo of  discontent.  Consumers  are 
asked  to  iml  absolute  faith  in  manufac- 
turers' guarantees  but  sometimes  that 
faith  is  unjustified. 

Products  sometimes  break  down  before 
the  buyer  has  had  a  chance  to  fmish 
paying  for  them. 

Guarantees  are  worded  in  vague  terms 
which  ijrovide  little  protection  against 
repair. 

Housewives  are  at  the  mercy  of  repair- 
men who  are  sometimes  unscrupulous  or 
incompetent. 

We  are — all  of  us — consumers,  wheti^icr 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  whether  we 
live  in  great  cities,  small  farms,  or 
sprawling  suburbs.  Our  spending  for  con- 
sumer products  makes  up  two-thirds  of 
America's  gross  national  product.  The 
consumer  deserves  protection  against  de- 
ception and  dishonesty  in  the  sale  and 
repair  of  consumer  goods  by  unqualified 
or  unconcerned  parties. 

President  Johnson  has  launched  a  co- 
operative venture  with  jirivate  industry 
to  raise  the  standard  of  service  and  re- 
pairs and  to  give  real  meaning  to  r  aai'- 
antees  of  i-roduct  quality  and  con.'uiner 
safely. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  will  help 
insure  that  American  buyers  receive  a 
fair  and  honest  exchange  for  tlicir  hard- 
earned  dollar.  In  turn,  this  will  give 
added  public  confidence  in  those  manu- 
facturers and  repairmen  who  do  a  good 
job.  By  far  the  majority  of  these  people 
perform  dependable  service  and  they 
should  be  protected  from  misjudgment 
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by  .'seeing  that  the  unscrupulous  and 
careless  are  held  accountable  for  their 
work. 


Wake  Up,  America 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TtNNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr   EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker. 

the  Hart.svUle  Vidette  of  HartsviUe, 
Tenii  recently  pubii.^hed  .i  speech  by  Mr 
Howard  VV  Kacey.  president  of  Acacia 
Mutual  L;lt'  In.surance  Co  .  Washintt;on, 
D  C  .  made  at  the  hums,  and  Rotary  Clubs 
of  Colleae  Park.  Md  ,  in  wiiich  he  is- 
-sued  the  challenge     Wake  Up    .-Xmerica 

This  IS  a  mo.st  provocative  and  chal- 
lenk;inji  speech — a  timely  di.scu.ssion  of 
national  problems — and  t)ecaiLse  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can peopls  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. I  include  excerpts  from  this  speech 

The  excerpts  follow; 

Wake  Up    .Ameihca 

rhinifs  ire  h.ippenlni;  throughout  our  land 
which  ^re.f.ly  disturb  me — things  which  I 
feel  must  also  be  of  real  concern  to  every 
iti/en  On  every  hand  there  are  signs  that 
the  moral  strength  of  our  nation  is  decreas- 
ing .ilarmmgly  The  principles  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded  are  being  eroded 
slowly  but  surely  We  rire  substituting  maie- 
ruiUstlc  '..-ilues  for  spiritual  ones — the  old 
moral  standards  of  what  is  right  and  what's 
wrong  are  being  discarded  and.  m  their  stead, 
we  are  establishing  codes  of  ethics  that,  if 
followed,  can  only  render  us  impotent  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation 

Wtien  I  selected  Wake  Vp.  \merlca."  as 
•he  title  of  my  talk,  there  were  fresh  in  my 
nund  the  riots  that  loolc  place  in  Ohio,  in 
New  Yorlc.  in  .Missouri,  in  Iowa  in  Wyoming 
However,  these  riots,  unlike  the  ones  which 
•.ook  place  in  Lob  Angeles,  in  Chicago,  in 
Sprui»;ne.d.  Massachusetts,  did  not  have  ra- 
cial overtones  What  they  all  had  in  common, 
however,  was  ,i  disregard — yes.  even  a  liate — 
for  law  and  order  All  of  ihem  were  grim, 
unhappy  examples  of  the  present  moral  cli- 
mate of  our  nation. 

The  situation  is  getting  worse,  and  yet, 
•oo  many  .\merlcans  are  stlU  emulating  Rip 
Van  Winnie  Unless  we  can  hnd  a  way  to 
w.Ue  them  up,  there  might  be  no  stopping 
the    downward    course    of    America. 

Clubs,  like  yours,  are  a  force  for  good  in 
our  business  and  community  life,  and  today 
more  than  ever  before,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  this  force. 

Even  though  some  of  us  recognize  that  our 
nation  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction,  we 
are  living  in  a  dream  *orld  waiting  for  some- 
one else  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  get 
.-Vmerica  back  on  the  right  road  again  Seem- 
ingly, we  don  t  want  to  become  involved  or 
else  we  justify  our  lack  of  action  by  saying. 
It  can't  happen  here.  '  or 

■  That's  Just  teenagers  letting  of!  steam."  or 
Times  .ire  chani^lng.  you've  got  to  expect 
•lungs  like  that,"  or 

It  5   the   Government's   problem — I'm   not 
going  to  worry  about  it" 

Yes,  thijse  statements,  and  many  more  like 
•hem.  can  be  heard  every  day  from  the  man 
n^xt  door,  from  the  fellow  who  works  with 
vuu  m  the  office,  from  county,  state  and  na- 
"lo.ial  politicians,  from  pulpits,  from  re- 
porters, from  editors,  from  college  profes- 
sors, from  friends  and  relatives — from  Just 
about  every  level  of  society 

Somehow,  someway,  an  epidemic  of  sleep- 
ing sicknesa  has  struclc  our  nation  Up)on 
'.hose    who    have    been    fortunate   enough    to 
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thus  t.ir  escaf>e  the  disease  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  finding  a  solution  before  it  Is  too 
late  If  we  are  to  turn  the  tide,  each  one  of 
us  must  shout  over  and  over  again  to  ail  who 
will  listen — "It  can  happen  here'" — "It  is 
happening  liere' '  In  fact,  in  Los  Angeles  it 
happened  rli?ht  before  our  eyes,  thanks  to 
television 

Like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — tike  Rome — 
America  is  rotting  from  within  Inimorality 
is  flourishing  :ind  pre-marital  sex  Is  being 
ci"indoni>d  even  from^the  pulpits.  Juvenile 
delinquency  Is  on  the  rise  and  disregard  for 
!riw  ind  order  his  l>een  given  a  cloak  of  re- 
.spect  ibllity;  pornography  Ls  .iccepted  and 
even  preferred  m  our  literature.  In  our 
movies  and  in  our  stage  shows;  our  courts 
contlnxie  to  find  technicalities  whereby 
vicious  criminals,  known  to  t>e  guilty,  are 
ttirned  loose  to  prey  again  and  again  on 
society — why  Just  recently  the  Washington 
police  arrested  a  man  caught  lu  the  act  of 
raping  a  24  year  old  waitress  This  man  had. 
on  two  other  occasions  within  the  previous 
six  months  been  charged  with  tlie  Fame  type 
of  crime  In  the  first  insttnce  the  case  was 
dismissed  because  the  victim  committed  sut. 
r;de  rather  th.in  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  trial  The  second  case  was  dismissed  by 
the  trial  court  on  the  technical  grounds  that 
the  police  made  an  illegal  search  because  of 
their  failure  to  first  obtain  a  search  warrant. 

Listen,  Gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  wake  up  before  it  Is  too  late — we  are  going 
to  have  to  etTect  some  drastic  changes  in  our 
present  way  of  life — changes  In  our  behavior 
p  itterns,  fhanges  in  our  thought  processes, 
changes   m  our  moral   values 

But,  What  can  I  do?"  is  the  question  that 
people  Invariably  ask  me  and  therefore,  one 
of  the  very  first  things  we  all  can  do  is  to 
make  the  most  of  everv  opportunity  that 
presents  itself  to  tielp  bring  seU-dlscipUne 
and  decency  back  into  style.  If  you  have 
youngsters  of  your  own — or  are  in  it  position 
to  influence  other  peoples'  youngsters — take 
the  time  to  try  to  develop  in  them  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  an  understanding 
of  tlie  import.ince  of  their  m.iint.uning  lugh 
moral  standards,  of  the  need  for  constant 
devotion  to  religious  principles  and  of  the 
necessity  tor  fostering  a  deep  and  abiding 
pride  in  and  love  of  country. 

Next,  you  can  bring  all  the  pressure  at 
your  command  to  plug  up  the  loopholes  in 
our  laws  that  enable  punks  to  go  scot-free 
not  just  once  but  time  after  time.  Let's  de- 
mand that  criminals  be  treated  as  crimi- 
nals— that  the  hands  of  our  police  in  bring- 
ing criminals  to  justice  not  be  tied  down  by 
unworkable  .md  unreasonable  ri-quirenienti, 
such  as  the  Mailory  Rule. 

Just  as  important,  let's  support  our  law 
enforcement  ■■tflcers. 

roo  often  the  everyday  acts  of  courtesy, 
help  and  cooperation  which  our  dedicated 
law  enforcement  officers  perform  for  tfie  ben- 
eht  of  the  health,  safety,  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  all  our  citizens  are  accepted  mat- 
ter-of-factiy.  I  believe  that  for  the  good  of 
every  community  and  for  the  good  of  our 
citizens  who  desire  to  see  law  and  order 
prevail  throughout  our  land  it  Is  up  to  all 
law-ubidmg  people  to  help  improve  the 
policeman's  public  Image  by  giving  to  him 
full  and  complete  support  and  cooperation. 

Likewise.  I  believe  that  we  niust  counter- 
act the  generally  unfounded  charges  of  police 
brutality  which  are  being  leveled  with  in- 
creasing frequency  at  arresting  officers  all 
across  the  land  The  policeman's  Job  Is  tough 
enough  without  having  to  face  brutality 
charges  every  time  he  makes  an  arrest  It  is 
a  iine  line  between  brutality  and  self-de- 
fen.<;e  I  do  not  mean  tj  imply  that  there 
have  not  been  misuses  of  police  power,  for 
the  record  shows  otherwise  However,  these 
are  the  exceptions  Let  s  demand  of  nur  laic 
p'l  force  men  t  officers  the  highest  quality  and 
efficiency  of  performance,  while  demanding 
for  them  the  public  respect  which  they  so 
rightly  deserve. 


Fehruanj  n,  lons 

Our  schools  have  been  Instructed  to  refrain 
from  teaching  our  children  the  jxjwer  and 
glory  of  PRAYER  We  liave  succe.-ii^fully  de- 
fended in  court  our  children's  right  to  ig- 
nore the  salute  to  the  flag  Groups  are  liard 
at  work  trying  to  abolish  Clinstnias  and 
Easter  programs  In  schools—  to  do  away  with 
baccalaureate  sermons—  to  eliminate  Tlianks- 
glvlng  Day  .tnd  Presidential  proclamations  of 
prayer-  even  working  to  remo\c  Chaplain 
from  our  .Armed  Forces  This  niav  all  tound 
fantastic,  but  unfortunately.  It's  true  Cer- 
tainly you  cannot  deny  that  there  Is  a  move 
c.foot  to  remove  religion  from  every  pha.se  of 
our  national  life — a  move  that  is  gettiUK 
support  even  from  ministerial  eroups 

The  blows  Lire  being  well-tiined  —  the  pot- 
son  Is  being  administered  In  small  doses  we 
are  weakening  before  the  relentless  determi- 
nation of  the  ever-presetit  minority  of  evil 
people  whose  goal  In  life  is  to  drag  others 
down  to  their  level. 

If  you  have  children  In  college.  WTlte  a 
letter  to  the  head  of  that  Institution  urging 
lilm  not  to  tolerate  student  iiprl.^iiiBS  "  I:i 
this  connection  I  wish  to  commend  Dr  Wil- 
son Elklns.  the  President  of  the  Unlversitv 
of  M:\rvland,  for  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken 
concerning  this  m.'itter  Dr  Elkms  warned  the 
parents  of  the  member.^  of  the  Freshman 
Class  that  studenUs  who  want  to  tike  matters 
In  their  own  inexperienced  hands  will  not  be 
uelcome  at  Maryland  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  University  will  not  tolerate  disorder  and 
demonstrations  similar  to  those  which  oc- 
curred at  Berkeley.  California.  Accordine  t<5 
a  campus  survey  conducted  by  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  most  of  the  students  Inter- 
Mewed  supported  Dr    Elklns"  position 

Lets  insist  that  our  churches  and  our 
nilnlsters  devote  their  time  to  our  spiritual 
problems  and  not  Just  to  those  problems  con- 
nected with  civil  rights  Tell  your  minister 
that  It  IS  Just  as  sinful  to  advocate  civil 
strife  as  it  Is  to  deny  right. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  you  cm  tlilnk 
of  many  more  things  you  can  personally  (i  ) 
to  turn  the  tide  In  favor  of  self-dlsclpUne 
and  decency  /  am  hopeful  that  cic/i  one  or 
you  tiill  do  sometfiing  The  time  for  lip  serv- 
ice is  past — the  time  for  action  is  now! 

Remember  this — as  the  old  hymn  says. 
"God  moves  In  a  mysterious  way  His  won- 
ders to  perform  "  Perhaps  through  you  He 
will  point  the  way  wh?reby  we  ran  .  .  .  Wake 
Up,  America! 


Veterans  Association  Resolution 
Concerning  U.S.S.  "Pueblo" 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
,   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F?EPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fcbruani  6.  1968 

Ml-.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  104th  United  States  Regi- 
ment Veterans  Association  to  introduce 
in  the  Congressional  Recohd  its  recent 
resolution  concerning  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  on  many  occasions 
been  tequesled  by  orttanizations  to  in- 
troduce resolutions  .■^ottint;  forth  their 
views  on  various  matters  and  have  been 
happy  to  do  so. 

I  am  .--imihuly  pleased  to  insert  the 
104th  Ut-ited  States  Regiment  Veterans 
Association's  statement  at  this  ixiint  in 
the  Record: 

Be  It  known  that  the  104ih  U  S  Infantry 
Regiiiient  Veterans  Association  Inc  is  an  or- 
^.Miu/ation  -Aliose  members  are  overseas  war- 
time veterans  wlio  are  duly  and  permanently 
concerned  with  the  vital  security  c.f  t!'e 
United  .St.ates  of  America. 


/•'(  hriiarij   /;,    I  DCS 


In  regular  session  l.elri  28  Jami.uy  ll»68 
the  National  Executive  Council  of  the  104tli 
US  Infantry  Regiment  \'eterans  Associa- 
tion Inc  did  vote  unanimously  to  recom- 
mend tiiat  the  President  and  the  Concress  of 
the  United  States  of  .'\mprlcii  t.ike  the  fol- 
lowing  actions- 

1  Immediately  bre.ik  off  nev;otiations  in 
the  United  Nations  Ai^senibly  to  retrieve  the 
US  S   Pueblo  and  lier  crew. 

2  Immediately  start  negotiations  directly 
wltli  North  Korea  to  retrieve  the  USS 
I'neblo  and   her  crew. 

3.  Failing  to  retrieve  the  U  F  .'^  Pueblo  and 
iier  crew  within  one  week  take  wlUchever 
positive  action  neces.sary.  including  use  of 
an  armed  force,  to  retrieve  tlie  U  S  .S  Pueblo 
and  the  Naval  Officers  and  Men.  and  the 
civilians  who  comprise  lier  crew 


Inner-City  Rural  Program 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOfRI 

I.N    1  UK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  H.^LL.  Ml'.  Speaker.  3  years  ago 
the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
16  .selected  local  councils  initiated  a  co- 
operative luogram  to  learn  how  best  to 
u.se  the  Boy  Scout  pi'ot;iani  in  disad- 
vantaged urban  and  rural  areas.  I  com- 
mend tiic  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for 
undertaking  this  pilot  effort  and  believe 
all  Members  will  enjoy  and  appreciate 
their  report  on  the  program. 
The  report  follows: 

INNTB-CITY  Rural  Progra.m 
III  1965  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
National  Council  and  sixteen  .selected  local 
councils  was  initiated,  to  learn  iiow  best  to 
use  the  Scouting  program  with  boys  and 
lainiiies  living  in  dlsadv.uitaged  urban  and 
rural  ure.'s. 

The  Inncr-Cltv  Rural  Program  is  beginning 
to  produce  a  number  of  important  finding.s. 
We  are  becmnmc  to  disccAer  the  nature  and 
cieptli  of  .'iome  of  the  obstacles  that  seem  to 
i)e  preventing  .Scoutinc  Irom  achieving 
greater  ellectiveness  in  disadvantaged  areas. 
Among  adults  who  are  disad\ania!:;ed.  the 
image  of  .Scouting  is  not  clear  and  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  pressing  problems 
they  face,  it  tends  to  get  a  n.ther  low  priority. 
Professional  and  volunteer  Scouters  need 
more  training,  understanding  and  guidance 
to  enable  them  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth 
and  communities.  Some  of  our  .•upporting 
materials  sucli  .:3  Msuals.  must  be  revised 
m  order  to  make  them  more  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  people. 

The  over.iU  Iiiner-C^ttv  Rural  Program  lias 
made  some  important  contributions.  It  has 
!)rought  about  a  recopniilon  on  the  part  of 
ome  local  Heallli  and  Welfare  Councils  and 
United  Funds,  that  Scouting  is  a  valuable 
tool  in  serving  disadvantafied  areas.  It  lias 
opened  doors  to  new  cooperative  relation- 
-inps   with  some   governmental   agencies. 

Each  project  lias  esiablislied  purposes  and 
a  research  design.  Some  liighlishts  of  prog- 
ress to  date  would  include  tiie  1  lUowing; 

.=  ome  literature  has  been  deve'oped  which 
relates  to  dis.idv.mtaged  children  and  their 
parents.  This  includes  a  Cub  Scout  Applica- 
tion and  the  Bobcat  Requirements  in  English 
.ind  Spanish,  In  addition,  a  new  Boy  Scout 
Application  with  an  illustrated  explan.ition 
of  the  Tcnderftxjt  Requirements  Ii.ts  been 
tieveloped.  as  well  as  a  booklet  for  new  Scout- 
masters containing  six  montiis  of  program 
helps.  All  of  tliese  items  have  ijeen  worded 
.it  a  low  grade  level. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  relate  ma- 
terials and  program  content  to  the  cultural 
char.icteristics    of    disadvantaged    people    in 
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the  Ozarks.  Appalachia  and  to  tlio.se  ol  Mex- 
ican-American background 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  unit 
programs  that  are  relevant  to  inner-city  boys, 
A  referral  system  has  been  set  up  at  a 
state  training  school  for  boys,  in  which  50', 
of  tlie  boys  are  enrolled  in  Scouting.  'I'he 
program  is  designed  to  encourage  local  :~com 
councils  to  helj)  these  bovs  to  continue  in 
Scouting  upon  iheir  rtturn  to  ibeir  l.ome 
communities. 

Cooper.Une  pi-o-rr.  w,  lave  )),.»(  n  tried  with 
v.iilous  .uiti-poverty  agencic.'-.  '1  liese  include 
the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Summer  VI.STA  Associates.  College  Work- 
Study  Students  and  t)pr.<;onii.^I  l]oni  local 
Community  Actions  Pro'»rams 

The  program  wltli  tiie  Cub  ui  ici  iireps  cc.n- 
iinues  to  grov.-  and  is  rc.-ei\ed  x.iUi  eiithiisi- 
.ism  by  these  boys  and  their  iJirents, 
.Some  new  ideas  .=eem  to  he  emerging; 
The  use  of  neighborhood  and  area  com- 
mittees in  both  rural  and  inner-cily  areas  to 
bring  Scouting  closer  to  the  ((immunity 
level. 

The  use  of  teenagers  as  leaders  ui  some 
instances. 

The  use  of  store-front  meeting  pi, ices, 
where  facilities  are  scarce  and  .-jjonsorship 
Is  weak. 

The  specialized  training  of  iirofessior,  .1 
leaders  for  work  in  disadvantaged  artps. 

The  giving  of  direct  service  to  some  i  '.il- 
drcn  and  families  with  problems  and  tiie  r,  - 
lerral  of  them  to  other  agencies 

The  development  of  relationship.s  wiih 
other  agencies  whose  primary  rcsiionsibihiy 
IS  to  disadvantaged  people. 

We  liave  now  entered  tlie  "ijh.isp  o\a  peri- 
od" for  four  of  the  projects,  although  v,e  ex- 
pect a  number  of  them  to  continue  throuch 
1970,  As  findings  are  refined,  jilans  will  be 
laid  to  implement  them  by  providing  neces- 
sary supporting  programs  and  iiersonnel  for 
local  councils. 

Tlie  following  councils  have  been  aiitlior- 
ized    to   carry    out    these    controlled    cxijer;- 
mental  projects;  in  disadvantaeed  areas: 
Appalachian  Council.  Blueheld,  W.  Va 
Baltimore    Area    Council.    Baltimore.    Md 
Cliicago  Area  Council.  Chicago.   Ill 
Dan    Beard    Council.    Cincinnati.    Ohio 
Detroit  Area  Council,  Detroit.   Mich 
Egyptian  Council.  Herrin.  Ill 
Greater  Cleveland  Council.  Clc-.elaiid,  Ohio 
Greater  New  York  Council.  New  York    N.Y' 
Los    Angeles    Area    Council,    l.os    Angeles 
Calif. 

Middle.sex  Council,  Edison.  N  J 
National   Capital   Area   Council,    W.islung- 
ton,  D.C. 
Ozarks  Council,  Springhcld.  Mo 
Philadelphia  Council,  Philitdelpliia     Pa 
Robert  Treat  Council.  Newark.  N  .J 
St.  Louis  Area  Council.  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
South  Florida  Council.  Miami.  Fla. 


Lithuanians  Still  Seek   Freedom 


IN 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    C-\LIFORNI.A 
HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'fJ.S 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
31.  1968,  the  Santa  Monica  Eveninc:  Out- 
look published  an  editorial  of  preat  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent,  but  to  all 
Americans  who  cherish  the  right  of  free 
self-determination.  In  recognition  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Lithuanians   Still  Seek   Ereedo.m 
Americans     of     Lithuanian     descent     and 
Lithuanians   in   all   other   parts   of   tlie    free 
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world  .ire  observing  two  important  ;mni- 
V'ersarles  this  month.  One  is  founding  of 
the  Lithuanian  state  in  February  12,')1,  under 
King  MIndaugas  the  Great.  Tills  month  is 
also  the  50th  aniiiveisary  (j1  the  Lilluiaulan 
Republic's  eslabllshment.  Due  to  the  aggres- 
sions and  treachene.s  (,i  the  Na/is  and  L'eds 
during  World  War  II,  Lithuania  became  a 
.s.ilellite  of  the  .Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  day  of  occup.ition  by  tlic  Rus- 
sians, the  Liilnianians  liave  never  lost  their 
desire  for  freedom  Remembering  the  sac- 
rifices made  over  the  years  by  Lithuanian 
l>atriot.s,  nearly  a  million  Americans  of 
LiUiuanlan  descent  are  acting  through  iheir 
U..S.  organizations  to  designate  1968  as  Lith- 
uanian Fight  for  Freedom  Year.  The 
Lithuanl.tn-American  Council  of  Soiiihern 
California  points  out  m  a  news  release  that 
liie  .American  people  remained  sympathetic 
to  the  a.spirat!ons  of  Lithuania's  p.nriols. 

Recalling  that  the  89th  US.  Con-.'ress 
p.issed  House  Concurrent  liesolution  416, 
lallin".  for  Ireedom  not  only  lor  Lilhnaina. 
i-'Ut  lor  L.uvia  and  Estonia,  llie  .Southern 
California  council  is  asking  that  the  United 
States  c.irry  out  tlie  Intent  of  the  resolution 
liy  l)ringlng  up  t!ie  Baltic  Stales  question 
in  tlie  United  .Vaiions  and  demanding  that 
the  USSR,  withdraw  from  those  slates. 
Russian  aggressions  c.mnot  be  exjiosed  too 
oiten  and  this  month  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  to  renew  tiie  Baltic  l.ssue  in  the 
Uii,t((l    N.itions 


The  J.  P.  Stevens  Co. 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NORTH     t  -VROI.INA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESE.MTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  tiie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers  i  under  a  special 
order  of  the  Hou.se  broucht  to  tiie  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  the  e.xtrcmcly  un- 
.lu.s.l  manner  in  which  the  NLRB  and  the 
Supreme  Court  have  acted  in  relation  to 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  and  its  officers. 

I  was  unavoidably  detained  and  unable 
to  participate  in  the  discussion.  However. 
I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  a.ssociate  my.self  with  the  .state- 
ments of  my  colleague  made  at  tliat 
lime.  I,  too.  liave  the  good  fortune  to 
liave  a  plant  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  sit- 
uated in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  reiiresent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  m 
my  liom^lown. 

Tills  company  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing corporate  citizen  of  our  community 
since  it  came  there  and  we  consider  our- 
,-elvcs  extremely  fortunate  in  having  it. 
Its  officers  and  employees  who  liave 
moved  to  Wallace.  N.C..  from  other 
Iilaces  to  1  iim  the  nucleus  of  the  admiii- 
i-':'aii\e  .-ti-'.ff  have,  without  exception, 
been  tiic  kind  of  people  any  community 
would  welcome.  I  have  had  tire  extreme 
lilca.suie  li  meet  and  become  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Steven.s,  the 
lu'csident  of  the  parent  Stevens  Co.  and 
am  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  intesrity, 
and  ability. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  labor 
unions  to  organize  a  number  of  Stevens 
plants.  In  many  instances,  the  unions 
charged  unfair  labor  piactices  by  the 
management  in  coercing  or  otherwise  in- 
timidating employees.  In  each  instance. 
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management  ofBcials  refuted  the 
charges  Essentially  the  disputes  boiled 
down  to  questions  of  fact  and  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  Issue  became  one  of  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
NLRB  without  exception  chose  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  the  union  organizers 
rejecting  out  of  hand  the  testimony  of 
management  officials 

Now.  I  do  not  challenge  the  propriety 
of  the  union  m  attempting  to  oreanize 
any  plant  it  can  I  dcj  not  challenge  the 
propriety  of  the  union's  taking  its  case  to 
the  NLRB  when  it  feels  that  unfair  labor 
practices  have  been  committed,  or  of 
olTerint;  testimony  teiidin'^  to  -.how  that 
such  practices  have  been  cummltted 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  action 
of  the  NLRB  -omt'  so  far  as  to  require 
officials  of  the  company  to  appear  before 
employee  u roups  and  admit  that  they 
iiad  violated  the  law  when,  in  fact,  the 
management  officials  do  not  honestly  feel 
and  believ.'  that  they  have  violated  the 
law 

The  US  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
decision  by  the  NLRB  without  even 
listening  to  ariiument  and  without  af- 
fording; the  management  officials  the 
day  m  court'  which  our  system  of  jus- 
tice has  always  provided  for  any  and  all 
persons  accused  of  violating  the  law.  I 
ciumot  thmlc  of  words  appropriate  to 
describe  the  hi-hhanded  attitude  of  the 
NLRB  officials  who  issued  such  an  order 
or  the  lack  of  concern  bv  our  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  lefused  oven  to  con- 
.^ider  the  case.  I  'vould  hope  that  respon- 
sible labor  union  leadership  would  recog- 
nize tiie  !;ross  unfairness  of  the  .situation 
and  would  loin  man^gtment  in  insisting 
that  the  Supreme  Court  reconsider  its 
decision  m  this  case  und  take  jurisdiction 
in  order  to  spell  out  and  clearly  define 
the  limits  to  which  the  NLRB  can  con- 
stitutionaJly  ■o  After  all  attitudes  arul 
personnel  tould  change  .so  that  some  day 
the  shoe  m:^ht  be  on  the  other  foot  and 
the  NLRB  mu'ht  be  makins  union  offi- 
cials place  themselves  in  the  same  un- 
just and  humiliating  position  now  being 
required  of  mana  'emc  nt  officials. 


French  Resolution 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

UK    .vrW    Yf  RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPHE.-ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  France  be  forced  to 
pay  her  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United 
States. 

We  all  know  that  Piance  is  dedicated 
to  undermining;  th^  interests  of  the 
United  States,  in  Pans,  tiie  French  col- 
lect dollars  With  which  to  bleed  US  ;,'old 
supplies,  and  in  Vietnam  French  rubber 
planters  and  companies  regularly  mve 
money  to  the  Communists  and  Vietcong. 
Therefore,  it  makes  no  sen.se  to  allow 
Prance  ta  ignore  her  World  War  I  debt 
to  this  country-.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  join  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  We  will  never  yet  loyalty 
from  Prance;  we  cannot  expect  integrity 
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from  Piance;  we  cannot  expert  support 
from  France,  then  let  us  be  sen.sible  and 
get  our  money  back  If  we  can  collect 
our  World  War  I  debt  from  Prance — 
and  I  mean  by  any  means  necessary — 
then  we  will  eliminate  much  of  the  threat 
to  our  gold  supply  and  we  will  put  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  out  rf  business.  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  tell  Prance  to  Ijehave 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  resolution 
is  enough;  even  firmer  steps  must  be 
taken.  First.  I  believe  we  should  em- 
bargo all  gold  shipments  to  France  I  am 
drawing  up  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  gold  to  any  country  which  has  owed 
the  LTnited  States  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  billions  of  dollars  tor  over 
40  years  This  will  only  apply  to  Piance. 
I  also  think  that  we  should  consider  im- 
posing special,  sky-hii'h  tarifis  on 
French  goods  I  do  not  think  we  should 
help  support  the  French  economy  by 
spending  dollars  on  French  •-•oods  that 
could  be  spent  on  American  goods. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  uet  tough  enough  with  Prance  De 
Gaulle  has  practically  declared  economic 
war  on  this  country.  Are  we  just  going 
to  sit  still  and  see  our  uold  stolen  bit 
by  bit.  or  are  we  going  to  counterattack 
and  teach  the  ungrateful  French  . 
much-needed  lesson? 
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Project   Hope 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

F     lAI.U'iR.VU 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  efforts  to 
be  imderstood  and  our  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  other  nations  seem  .so  frus- 
trated and  inelTective.  it  is  heartening  to 
look  at  one  American  proji-ct.  the  SB 
Hope,  which  i.s  successfully  bringing 
medical  assistance  to  i)eople  around  liic 
world.  This  ships  missions  of  mercy, 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  pri- 
vate individuals  and  industry,  have 
brought  great  credit  to  our  country.  I 
include  here  an  txiitorial  from  the 
Bakersfield  Californian.  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  Projec-t  Hope  s  accom- 
plishments, as  follows; 

IFrom    tlie   Bakersfield    ( C.ilif  )    Californian. 

Dec    30.   1 967  I 

SS  "Hope  "  Heaps  Glorxes  Upo.n  Herself 

One  of  America's  finest  nciilevcments  in  the 
realm  of  world  understanding  and  good  will 
h.\s  been  the  SS  Hope  project 

It  IS  a  ship  staffed  with  medical  supplies, 
.t>fL.ple  and  a  tenu.ne  desire  to  be  iielpful. 
wrierever  it  might  drop  anchor  To  those  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  have  .iv.uled  them- 
selves of  its  services.  SS  Hope  Is  America 

We  have  built  an  untold  reservoir  of  hu- 
man undersumding  with  the  ship  whose  mis- 
sions of  mercy  around  the  world  .ire  made 
possible  by  the  support  of  private  individuals 
and  industry. 

Since  she  first  weighed  anchor  seven  years 
ago.  the  ship  has  visited  Indonesia.  Vietnam, 
Peru,  Ecuador.  Cluinea  and  Nicaragua 

For  10  months  In  1967,  >ome  280  volunteer 
American  doctors,  nurses  ,ind  techiuciana 
from  .39  states  conducted  metlical  treatment- 
teaching  programs  in  Colombia. 


Ne.xt  March,  the  ship  will  sail  to  Ceylon 
to  begin  another   ID-month  mission 

As  Project  Hope  entered  its  final  month  In 
Colombia.  24.227  patients  had  been  treated 
aboerd  the  ship  or  In  shore  cUnios.  1,642 
operations  had  been  performed  and  162,157 
1  mmuulz.it ions  adminl.stered 

A  total  of  676  Colombian  physlci.in.s.  den- 
tists, nurses  and  other  medical  persi^mnel 
had  t.ilten  part  In  formal  medical  education- 
al exchange  programs. 

The  Hope  leaves  behind  In  Cartagem  a 
shore-based  cUnIc  to  continue  this  work 

Student  demonstrators  who  don't  like  any- 
thing .ibout  America  were  notably  absent 
from    the   i.ier   ]:\    Phllndelphia. 


Priority  One 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

'If     <-  ALI>.  iR.MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr 
Speaker.  H  O  Wells  once  wrote  that 
human  liistoiv  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  I'ducation  and  catastro- 
phe '  What  we  have  .seen  unfoldinu  in 
our  streets  during  the  last  few  years  is 
a  testimony  to  Mr  Wells'  wi.'dom.  The 
underprivileged,  undernourished,  and 
undereducated  children  of  our  ghettos 
are  stnkint;  back  at  a  .society  which  has 
not  been  able  to  find  room  for  them 
Their  rocks  do  not  mean  that  they  reject 
us  as  much  as  that  we  have  failed  them 
If  we  are  to  avoid  traged.v.  we  must 
be  willing  to  commit  our  resources  nnd 
ener-'v  to  our  schools  I  recently  received 
a  maniLscnpt  Irom  Mrs  Kileen  K  Davis, 
a  con.'Ttituent  ol  mine,  that  .'-ucgests  a 
way  in  which  the,-e  resources  and  energy 
could  be  effectively  spent  It  is  not  neces- 
-sarily  the  'right  "  answer  to  the  crisis  in 
Lihetto  education,  but  it  does  demon- 
strate a  well-conceived  design  to  lielp 
the  slum  .school  better  shoulder  its  ob- 
ligations I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues, 
to  educators,  and  to  all  Americans  of 
t-o.xi  will. 

Mr    Speaker,   under   unanimous  con- 
.sent  I  include  the  following  manu.^cript. 
Priority  One,'    in  the  Record: 
PBioRrrY  One 
By  Eileen  K    Davis) 
The  proposal  which  I  am  about  to  do  my 
blunt   best  to  sell   you   assumes  as   its   b.islc 
premise   that   it's   tiie  squeaky   wheel    which 
should  get  the  urease,  and  that  no  wheel  in 
our  society  squeaks  so  piteously  as  the  slum 
child. 

A  slum  i.s  a  place  uf  sullen  apathy  and  sour 
cynicusm,  where  every  [iromise  that  America 
has  ever  made  u>  her  children  is  a  dirty  joke 
at  which  no  one  l.iughs.  Prom  it,  bearing 
on  his  small  mind  and  body  all  the  old  scars 
and  fresh  wounds  it  has  inflicted,  the  slum 
child  goes  every  day  to  be  educated — alter  a 
fitful  night  shared  with  two  or  three  bed- 
fellows .Old  rent  with  the  savage  sounds  (l 
degradation:  the  ugly  fights  and  shrewish 
screams  and  foul  oaths,  punctuat-ed  by  oc- 
cisional  police  .sirens,  that  make  up  thf 
sound  ".rack  ligainst  which  the  sordid  drama 
of  the  slum  is  played  out. 

He  goes  to  be  educated — with  his  stomach 
not-quite-full  of  a  presweetened  dry  cereai 
(ir  a  Etaic  doughnut,  listless  and  dull  .■\nd 
there  he  is  herded  about  all  day.  reproached 
for  not  having  done  his  homework,  and  ex- 
hoioed  to  more  vigorous  participation  in  vol- 
ley ball  or  folk  dajicing. 
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His  ncadp'nic  diet  is  n  fragmented  a. lair, 
consisting  of  a  smidgen  of  this  and  a  smat- 
tering of  that  so  that  in  a  single  morning 
he  may  be  expected  to  remember  that  "occa- 
sion" is  spelled  with  two  c's  but  only  one  s. 
that  meat  Is  full  of  |)rotein  and  lettuce 
lull  of  iron,  that  6-6-36.  that  coffee  is 
:he  chief  export  of  Brazil,  and  that  lati- 
tude means  sideways  and  longitude  means 
lengthwise.  Very  likely,  Uillowing  the  e.^tab- 
Ushcd  speech  pattern  of  these  placer,  he  com- 
municates in  a  slurred  b.irely  comprehensi- 
ble patois  — and  is  solenuily  t.iupht  to  di.i- 
gram  sentences  and  shun  the  sj>!it  Infinitive, 

From  time  to  tune  he  is  given  a  report  card 
to  take  home  to  Ins  parents:  yet  another 
flake  of  paper  fiom  the  snow  factory  of  the 
powers  that  be,  this  one  complaining  that  lie 
knows  too  little  of  Pueblo  Indian  customs  or 
repeatedly  f.iils  to  di.-itlnguish  betw  en  East- 
ern and  Western  hemisphere.^:  that  his  .■spell- 
ing Is  poor,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  'try- 
ing."  Very  probably,  no  one  reads  it.  or  would 
caie  if  they  did 

111  this,  at  least,  hie  elders  are  more  intel- 
ligent tiian  we.  for  it's  all  incredibly  irrele- 
vant. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  child, 
with  who  he  is  or  what  he  needs,  or  what 
)iro>pect  aw'aits  hi. a  ti.inight  or  tomorrow  or 
when  he  Is  twenty  It  i.s  a  package  delivered 
to  tlie  wrong  address,  a  gift  intended  for 
somebody  else 

In  tills  situation,  then.  I  sulsmit  the  con- 
cept of  the  Priority  One  school  to  be  estab- 
lished in  areas  dehned  as  slums  by  any  of 
several  social  or  economic  criteria,  which 
simply  acknowledges  tlie  realities  of  slum 
life  and  attempts  to  out-flank  them.  It  Is 
[>redicated  on  four  fundamental  articles  of 
laith  ■ 

1  rhat  the  tap  root  of  the  poverty  Jungle 
IS  Ignorance:  ignorance  ol  a  kind,  and  to  a 
degree,  which  amounts  to  a  cultural  illness, 
and  Is  passed  from  gener.ition  to  generation 
through  the  social  genes  of  the  slum  en- 
vironment 

2  Tliat  llie  children  of  the  slums,  in  the 
erip  of  this  illness,  drop  out  of  .school  not  at 
1(3.  when  they  actually  trade  the  boredom  of 
tne  classroom  lor  the  boredom  of  the  street- 
corner,  but  ai  11  or  even  younger,  when  the 
oushy-i.iiled  e;igerness  to  learn,  witli  which 
they  started  sihool  at  five  withers  and  dies; 
so  that  they  enter  Ingh  school  so  poorly  pie- 
pared  for  its  challenges  and  so  oblivious  of 
its  rewards,  that  failure  and  withdrawal  are 
virtual  Inevitabilities,  and  tiie  poverty  cycle 
IS  all  but  complete 

3  That  therefore,  any  meaningful  assault 
on  poverty  must  begin  with  the  very  young, 
and  ill  this  struggle  for  the  cultural  health 
of  these  children,  civilized  society  gets  its 
'.jiily  Innings  in   the  public  schools", 

4  Tliat  if  we  are  to  score  in  these  innings, 
every  resource  of  lay  iiuclligcnce  and  pro- 
fessional know-how  must  be  imaginatively 
brought  to  bear  on  the  special  problems  pe- 
culiar to  educating  these  .<=oriotisly  handi- 
capped children,  taking  into  accoiint  every 
known  characteristic  oi  their  life  and  coun- 
tering each  with  an  effective  antidote. 

To  Implement  these  convictions.  Priority 
One  differs  from  conventional  schools  less 
m  kind  than  in  degree,  though  to  meet  its 
specialized  objectives  it  airily  disregards  cur- 
ricular  conventions  which  are  all  but  sacro- 
sanct and  rudely  brushes  aside  any  and  all 
legal  requirements  which  get  in  the  way  of 
Its  resolute  piu-pose.  It  is  not  however,  an 
experimental  school,  full  of  electronic  hard- 
ware and  avant  garde  notions.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  down- 
right old-fashioned:  a  three-R-and-no-non- 
sense  curriculum,  presented  in  a  framework 
of  practical  response  to  practical  needs. 

This  is  because  we  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
with  these  clUldren.  Middle  class  kids  may 
be  well  able  to  withstand  the  intellectual 
punishment  of  academic  experiments  which 
uo  not  pan  out,  for  they  have  built 
into  their  lives  innumerable  compen- 
sations,   from    Sunday    School    to    literate 
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parents.  The  slum  child  h;is  few,  if  any,  of 
these.  He  is  climbing  a  von,-  sw?ep  and  slippery 
ladder,  with  little  by  way  of  a  literate  tradi- 
tion to  sustain  him.  and  we  dare  not  try  to 
coax  him  upward  with  lancy  liMnwork  and 
tricky  shortcuts.  No  aid  or  techiiique  would 
be  shunned  simply  because  it  is  not  tradi- 
tional, but  c.ich  and  any  emjiloyed  would 
l;.;ve  first  to  tie  proven.  .:!id  tiie  test  i)[  its 
accppt.ability  for  Priority  One  would  be  the 
degree  oi  cortninrv  with  which  we  could  ac- 
c':.iin  its  usefulnfss.  This  is  a  scheme  in 
which  every  component  is  nieticuloiisly 
chosen  for  a  c  irefully  c.ilculated  elfect.  It 
fully  exploits,  withoiit  apology,  the  fact 
that  during  tne  hours  they  spend  in  .school, 
we  can  create  and  control  tlie  environment 
in  which  these  children  live — and  frankly 
e.Ntends  tho.^e  hoi;rs  to  give  us  a  bigt'er  edge, 

Becatise  the  child's  life  is  one  of  brutality 
and  clamor,  the  schcn!  would  be  designed  as 
an  o;vsls  of  .■serenity:  carpeted,  and  divided 
into  many  very  small  classrooms,  lor  cUisses 
would  be  limited  to  15,  and  1  ndscaped  with 
many  trees  and  Inroad  l.iwii  .ireas.  Small 
schools,  and  more  of  them,  would  be  planned 
instead  of  a  few  larger  ones:  they  reduce  the 
need  for  petty  strictures  and  regiment  ition 
of  which  we  want  as  little  a-;  possible. 

Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  lengthen  tlio 
odds  on  success,  aiid  so  i'  will  be  necessary 
to  swallow  hard  and  face  a  terribie  fact :  that 
the  older  child,  already  steeped  in  tne  squalid 
mores  of  the  slum,  is  therefore  a  potpntially 
corruptive  influei"ice.  Accordingly,  rit  the  out- 
set we  would  provide  only  lor  kinderg.irten 
and  grades  one  through  four,  adding  a  grade 
each  year  for  a  total  ol  eiglit 

Becatise  the  slum  home  so  oiien  lacks  an 
effectual  father,  a  condition  which  gives  the 
children  a  nebulous  sense  (.f  their  sexual 
identity,  boys  would  be  taucht  by  men,  girls 
by  women,  from  first  grade  through  sixth. 
Women  would  teach  kindergarten  coeduca- 
tionally.  and  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
wovild  be  mixed  in  preparation  for  the  sexual 
awareness  of  adolescence. 

Our  first  order  of  business  is  to  make  the 
children  edticable,  and  a  physically  under- 
par  child  is  not  edticable.  So,  becau.se  meals 
in  the  slum  home  are  typically  concocted 
with  scant  regard  for  nutritional  values, 
the  school  day  would  begin  with  a  solid 
breakfast.  Lunch  would  also  be  given,  of 
course,  and  here  again  the  accent  would  be 
on  nutrition,  with  a  grand  disdain  for  the 
filling  macaroni  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
school  cafeteria.  These  kids  got  enough  car- 
bohydrates at  home:  what  they  need  from 
us  are  meat  and  milk  and  ereen  veeetables 
and  fruit.  Dining  would  be  a  civilized  busi- 
ness, with  small  tables  and  music  piped  in. 
Teachers  would  be  required  to  share  break- 
fast and  lunch  with  the  children,  each  shep- 
herding an  octagonal  table  of  eicht — encour- 
aging the  children  in  conversation,  gently 
chiding  sloppy  table  manners,  and  spreading 
themselves  around  so  that  no  child  sat  at  a 
teacherless  table  for  more  than  two  con- 
secutive meals. 

Similarly,  becau.se  the  usual,  school-wel- 
f are-agency-health  department'  scheme  is 
haphazard  and  inefficient,  mobile  eye.  dental. 
and  general  health  units  would  make  routine 
swings  through  the  slum  territory,  hitting 
each  Priority  One  school  on  a  computer- 
scheduled  round,  so  that  each  child's  eyes, 
teeth,  and  body  were  examined  at  regular 
intervals.  Within  the  limits  of  medical  prac- 
ticality, these  units  would  be  fully  equipped 
and  appropriately  staffed  to  give  treatment 
on  the  spot;  so  that  if  Teddy  was  found  to 
have  ^i  cavity  in  a  molar  it  would  be  filled 
then  and  there,  and  if  Becky  was  discovered 
to  need  eyeglasses,  the  prescription  wotild  be 
written,  facial  measurements  taken,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  her  glasses  delivered  to  the 
school  nurse  to  be  put  on  her.  No  little  slips 
of  paper,  to  be  sent  home  and  ignored.  Par- 
ents would  give  written  consent  to  this  lim- 
ited  treatment-as-required    when    the    child 
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was  enrolled,  so  Ihat  we  wouldn't  have  to 
track  Diem  down  with  qulntupllcate  forms  In 
our  fist  every  time  we  needed  to  fill  a  tooth. 

Both  to  bed  tiiem  ti])  .loatlemically  r.nd  t-i 
keep  tliem  out  of  the  street  and  in  tm  eii- 
vironmont  we  c.ai  CL^ntrol.  Priority  One  woiiUi 
oper.Ue  around  the  c.dendar.  with  a  week  off 
at  Chri.stmas,  I':,isier,  July  Fiurtii,  and  in 
early  October.  Except  for  kindergarten  and 
tir&t  grade,  which  would  l,>e  scheduled  l"i' 
h:ilf-day  sessions,  the  rchool  day  vould  b.'gin 
at  eight  o'clock  and  dismiss  at  3:30,  after 
whlcli  the  teachers  would  be  available  to  tiie 
children  for  lndividu,Tl  tutorinc  until  4:30, 

Because  tue  noi-^e  inid  conncstion  of  tlie 
slum  afford  no  semblance  of  privacy  or  tr.in- 
quility,  no  smallest  corner  in  which  a  child 
might  sMca'K  a  quiet  hour  in  which  tu  pull 
hiiiLself  together,  every  school  d  ly  would  al- 
low every  youngster,  as  a  substitute  for  re- 
ce.-s  rnd  L'vm,  :,n  hour  in  which  to  be  his 
o  \  11  man — or  at  Ic.ist  child:  to  do  Just  as  he 
jilcased,  indoors  or  out,  alone  or  with  friends 
Inste:id  of  an  auditorium,  in  which  to  1.  c- 
tiiic  the  kids  on  th"  necessity  for  formmi-'  or- 
derly I'li-'s  r.nd  snow  slides  of  the  C',ui,id;an 
Rockies,  Priority  One  would  ha\e  ,i  l.irye 
louiige,  abrim  with  b.ooks  and  g.imes  and  art 
ni  iterial.s,  .aid  furnished  witli  so\eral  tables 
and  big,  waim  chairs:  a  cushioned  window 
.vpai  would  stretch  along  one  w.ill.  Here  a  kid 
could  thumb  ihroimh  magazines  or  riwvuii 
pictures,  or  simply  sit  and  watch  the  r.iln 
If  lie  chose  to  go  riitdoors  instead,  ho  cnulu 
niid  there  a  ve.riety  of  activities,  from  dis- 
charging his  a  digressions  at  the  expense  of  a 
teiherball  to  glidmir  dreamily  in  a  swin-j  lie 
could  lie  under  a  tree  and  think  about 
thinss,  or  cet  up  a  Softball  g,unc  with  otliers 
so  disposed.  Whatever  he  chose  to  do  with  this 
hour  of  Liberty,  the  point  is  that  he  would 
l)e  civen  an  opportunitv  to  refresh  his  spirit 
and  collect  his  wits  by  whatever  means  he 
If'und  most  effecti\e  on  any  given  day. 

Well  now  that  we  have  led  him,  doctored 
htm,  even  uiven  him  time  to  call  his  soul 
his  own — now  that  we  have  made  him  edu- 
cable-  how  about  educating  him,  which  pre- 
sumably IS  what  he  is  here  for?  What  do  we 
teach  him?  We  leach  him  only  two  things, 
but  tiiose  t',vo  we  teach  like  cr.azy:  mathe- 
matics and  cnmmunicaiions.  No  hygiene,  no 
art.  No  social  sltidics.  No  English,  history, 
geography,  science.  No  papier  mache  models 
class  ])Iays,  music,  domestic  .••.rts,  or  rjiliei 
specialized  subjects  and  activities  for  which 
he  l;.iE  no  time.  He  has  only  25  hours  ol  ac- 
tual study  per  week,  and  verv  strenuous 
catchin3-up  to  do:  every  minute  has  tliere- 
fore  to  be  jealously  gtiardpd  (There  would 
be.  (^f  course,  no  homework.  The  wiiole  idea 
of  homework  for  these  children  is  a'osurd: 
thev  have  neither  tlie  place  nor  the  pe.-ice  to 
i  ludv  at  home  I 

For  two  hours  after  breakfast,  tliey  wouid 
study  mathematics.  Whether  the  New  Math 
1.-1  t.iucht,  or  the  old,  is  for  prnfessiojials  ti 
decide,  so  long  as  it  is  understood  that  our 
objective  is  to  make  the  children  able,  as 
entering  high  school  freshmen,  to  check  a 
p.iyroll  siul)  for  withdrawals,  to  balance  a 
checkbook,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  paint 
required  t  >  paint  a  iwom  r:  given  dimen- 
sions, to  compute  bank  and  creciit  mtrrcsi. 
to  add  up  their  purchases  and  count  their 
change,  and  perform  with  reliable  accuracy 
all  the  other  ordinary  mathematics  ol  mod- 
ern living.  Alona  tiie  way.  of  course,  they 
must  be  given  sufficient  grasp  of  mathe- 
matical ijrinoipe's  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  mystical  r:c;ors  of  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry which  await  them  in  high  school 
To  these  ends,  they  would  drill,  they  would 
play  games;  they  would  solve  problems  cii 
paper,  on  the  blackboard,  and  in  their  heads: 
so  that  by  graduation  no  problem  within  the 
realm  of  simple  arithmetic  would  have  them 
buffaloed 

After  lunch,  with  their  hour  o!  Liberty 
sandwiched  in  somewhere,  they  would  spend 
three  hours  learning  how  man  communicates 
with  man  and  what,  to  date,  he  has  had  to 
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say  Prom  kindergarten  onward,  they  would 
constantly  read  wrrlt*-  and  be  rend  to;  con- 
stantly speak  and  b«  spoken  ro  While  the 
se«rre(^tlon  of  the  sexes  would  naturally 
influenre  the  oholre  of  matertiil  itflrls  would 
enjoy  Littlr  Wom^n  and  the  struggles  of 
Clara  Barton  while  boys  would  prefer  Trraf- 
ur-e  Iiland  and  the  adventures  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  I  m  ^eneml  their  rending  would  be 
selected  -and  where  necessary,  written  to 
order — for  Its  effectiveness  !n  ( 1 1  broadening 
their  frame  of  reference  and  (2(  en?ender- 
ins  an  easy  famlllarttv  with  the  printed  page 
and  a  respect  for  its  pleasure  and  usefulness 
They  would  read  lor  listen  to  m  the  lower 
grades)  every  tfrlppln^  tale  of  derrlns-do 
which  children  have  ever  loved,  from  The 
Wt'arci  of  O:  to  Rnlyin^ryn  Ctiicf  topefher 
with  the  storv  )f  their  country  presented 
as  what  it  really  was  a  iTreat  adventure 
They  wrnild  read  about  Lindbergh  and  Lin- 
coln and  Buffalo  Bill:  about  the  Boston  Tea 
Parry  and  Valley  Forge  and  the  man  who 
invented  the  telephone,  about  the  American 
frontier  as  It  really  was.  and  what  It  took 
to  carve  a  canal  from  one  .sea  to  the  other 
They  would  read  about  Tom  Edl.'^n.  man 
boy,  and  abC'Ut  the  great  tide  of  immlirra- 
Uon  that  created  a  nation  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world 

They  would  read.  In  short,  for  both  fun 
and  proflt,  unci  everjthlng  they  read  they 
would  talk  about  and  write  about  Grammar, 
spelling,  penmanship  and  vocabulary  would 
thiLs  be  taught  as  mtecral  parts  if  these  ver- 
bal and  writing  exercises,  not  as  Isolated  dis- 
ciplines walled  iff  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment of  their  education  It  would  be  all  of  a 
piece   a£  it  really  is. 

After  99  mL.nths  of  this,  the  eighth  grad- 
ers  literacy  skill  should  be  iuch  as  to  enable 
him  to  read  a  newspaper  with  ease  jund  com- 
prehension, to  follow  printed  instructions,  to 
express  simple  ideas  m  ihort  paragraphs  of 
coherent  sentences.  In  sum.  they  should  be 
the  literate  equals  of  their  middle  chiss  con- 
temporaries, with  freshman  high  school  texts 
well  within  their  capability. 

Each  cJiild's  progress  would  be  coasUinlly 
watched  and  evaluated  Testing  would  ac- 
celerate n  the  sixth  grade  .md  by  the  eighth 
have  betome  a  major  concern,  until  every 
eighth  giader  was  known  inside-out  and  up- 
side-dowii  to  hLs  teachers  and  their  princi- 
pal, what  ciune  easy,  what  came  hard,  how 
he  responded  to  challenges,  to  new  ideas,  to 
guidance,  tu  success  and  to  failure.  No  rhild 
aoiiZd  be  pa^std  on  to  high  acfiool  until  and 
unUss  his  teachers  uere  confident  that  he 
stood  a  better-than-lair  chance  of  meeting  its 
demands.  Doubtlul  cases  would  not  simply 
be  'left  t>ack  to  repeat  the  olglith  grade  with 
younger  cliildren.  but  uisieiUi  moved  into 
9- A,  where  a  remedial  curriculum,  fresh  and 
proviKatlve.  would  be  at  the  ready. 

It  is  in  school  that  a  child  makes  his  first 
contact  with  official  authority,  and  we  want 
It  to  inspire  cuntidence  and  respect,  not  fear 
and  contempt  A  cardinal  rule  of  Priority 
One  would  therelore  require  that  every  child 
be  treated  with  iufaiUng  consideration  and 
civility  by  every  adult  he  encountered  in  or 
about  the  building.  By  this  is  meant  no 
phony-baloney  or  saccharine  condescension, 
but  in  honest,  decent  courtesy  and  a  .scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  principle  that  the 
suspect  is  presumed  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  If  these  children  are  to  .ichie\.e  they 
must  t>e  given  miussive  doses  oi  dlgmty  and 
self  respect,  each  jue  must  be  made  to  re- 
gajd  school  as  one  place  in  this  unpleasant 
world  where  he  is  a  real  person,  where  he 
really  counts. 

But  respect.  It  would  be  pointedly  ampli- 
fied, is  a  two-way  street,  and  t.he  lippy  little 
wiseacre  Would  hnU  enlightenment  swift, 
cool,  and  emphatic  Children  would  stand  to 
address  their  teachers,  this  as  a  means  of  in- 
stilling respect  for  both  learmug  and  au- 
thonty. 

Priority  One  Is  so  designated  because  the 
eradicatiou    uX   ignorance    is   ceuiral    to    the 
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eradication  of  dependency,  lawlessness  and 
all  the  other  ugly  station.?  on  the  perpetual 
cycle  in  which  the  poor  are  caupiht  up.  and 
so  must  be  our  first  concern  Such  innova- 
tions as  the  Job  Corps  are  exf-ellent  remedial 
devices  for  tho=e  whom  the  schi>o!s  have 
fallett.  but  our  long  range  objective  is  not  a 
greater  and  ^'rf.nder  Job  Corps  hut  the  ellml- 
n.^tlon  of  the  need  for  It  The  -.ery  fact  that 
a  Job  Corps  Is  necessary  Is  an  indictment  of 
the  jub  that  i  ur  slum  schools  have  been 
doini? 

Moreove.-  if  our  oblectlve  Is  really  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity,  as  loudly  and  re- 
pcateflly  .usserted.  then  we  deceive  ourselves 
If  we  think  that  a  ,Ti.b  Corps  can  att.iln  It 
In  plain  language  the  Job  Corps  offers  not 
equal  opportunity,  but  a  consolation  prize 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  this  therefore  It 
must  be  regarded  as  strictly  an  emergency 
expedient  no  more  a  permanent  part  of  our 
plan  than  was  the  WPA  in  its  dav 

But  If  we  are  to  so  regard  It.  we  must  recog- 
nize the  most  significant  factor  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  Ignorant  p>oor: 
that  It  l.s  at  the  t;rade  .--chcjol  level  that  all 
the  really  important  business  is  transacted, 
and  so  It  Is  at  the  I'rade  school  level  that  our 
major  thrust  must  be  made;  that  if  we  wait. 
as  we  have  waited  turning  out  i  huss  after 
class  of  candidates  f  ir  the  Job  Corps,  the 
best  that  we  can  hope  to  offer  Is  a  relatively 
secure  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  economic  totem  pole  And  this  Is  a  long, 
long  way  from  the  equal  opportunity  which 
we  insist  IS  our  goal 

Its  a  terrible  thing  to  write  off  a  15  year 
old  child  as  beyond  redemption.  But  so  [)OW- 
erful  IS  the  slimy  suction  of  the  slum  that  If 
the  vulues  of  this  society  haven't  taken  tnot 
m  him  by  then  they  aren't  going  to  His  di- 
rection thereafter  is  not  going  to  be  from 
organized  .society;  it's  going  to  be  from  the 
t-treet  And  then,  as  he  grows  nlder.  he  can 
find  all  ~orts  of  rationales  for  his  failure: 
it's  the  White  Power  Structure,  i.r  it's  the 
capitalist  system,  or  Its  something  else.  But 
It  l-n't  him;  it  isn't  because  he  s  an  ignorant 
misfit  who  doesn't  know  .inythmg  and  catrt 
do  anything.  It's  because  some  establish- 
ment is  holding  him  down  And  if  and  when 
he  gets  to  this  point  then  of  course  there's  no 
reasoning  with  him  at  all,  he  s  completely 
t>eyond  our  reach.  He's  out  throwing  bottles 
through  windows  and  shooung  at  firemen. 
So  then  you  can  throw  him  In  Jul.  and  what 
kind  i>;  answer  Is  that? 

The  real  .answer  is  that  so  long  .as  people 
are  ignorant,  they  are  vulnerable:  they  can 
be  pushed  around,  manipulated,  and  ex- 
ploited. 6o  long  as  they  are  ignorant,  they 
are  e;tsy  marks  lor  any  K,ip  Brown  or  Stokely 
Carmichael  who  hnds  them  useful  to  his 
destructive  purposes. 

The  rall>ing  cry  of  present-day  dema- 
goguen.-  takes  the  form  r.f  an  hysterical  ha- 
rangue against  the  establishment."  as  l(  It 
were  some  sinister  conspiracv.  dedicated  to 
gres-fJ  and  oppression.  While,  to  be  .sure,  there 
^Tc  seveml  sub-establishments—  government, 
business,  labcr  and  so  forth,  each  with  its 
own  axe  to  grind  .md  many  contllcts  of  in- 
terest, there  is  only  one  real  '  eetabashment  " 
In  this  country,  and  that  is  decent,  respon- 
sible society,  with  all  the  complex  apparatus 
through  which  it  functlrius.  The  Hippies  have 
decided  to  resign  from  it.  and  the  rioters 
have  decide<l  to  attack  it  But  the  Hippy's 
resignation  comes  literally  to  a  screaming 
halt  whe'i  he  i;.  carried  helpless  into  the 
establishments  hospital  for  trentment  of  a 
bad  trip  '  and  the  noters,  alter  they  have 
wantonly  destroyed  Uiat  which  they  need 
to  live,  come  brazenly  back  to  the  establish- 
ment, demanding  that  all  l>e  rebuilt.  This  Is 
because,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the 
establishment  '  is  the  only  g.ime  m  icjwn  So 
long  as  we  live  In  an  organized  society,  every 
one  of  us  is  dependent  upon  the  skills  and 
services  of  people  who  spend  their  time  pro- 
viding e\ery thing  trom  the  fresh  water  we 
drink  to  the  freeways  we  drive. 
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Those  skills,  and  the  services  they  m:ike 
possible,  begin  with  education  Choose  anv 
man  of  achievement  you  like — the  Jud:^e  in 
his  courtroom,  the  chemist  In  his  1  ibor.Hory, 
the  surgeon  In  the  operating  theatre  -and  v  i- 
have  to  force  ourselves  to  remember  that  n- • 
toT  nvmy  years  ago  he  was  a  prubby  litt:.> 
boy,  throwing  spltballs  in  somebody's  cli^s- 
room:  and  that  he  could  not  do  what  !.■• 
does  today,  could  not  make  the  contrlbutinn 
that  he  makes,  had  not  that  somebody  taush! 
him  ;n  read  Who  of  us  can  siy  for  cert.ii-i 
that  right  now.  In  tome  foul,  wretched  slun\ 
d.uly  absorbing  Into  his  sou!  the  vicious  cckI-- 
of  the  swltchbiide,  there  Is  not  a  dirty,  Ill-fed 
little  hoy  who  has  it  In  him  ui  be  anothe.- 
Jonas  Salk.  another  John  Glenn,  another 
E-irI  W-irren"" 

This  youth  of  16  or  17.  who  today  Is  burn- 
ing ;'nd  I'jotlng  In  a  mindless  mob.  only  m\ 
years  ago  was  a  child  of  10  or  11.  in  our 
rhirge  and  under  our  Influence  several  hour- 
a  day.  Wh.it  use  were  we  making  of  thos^ 
hours?  \Vhat  were  \^e  doing  then  to  give  him 
a  sen.se  of  wh:it  this  country  Is  ail  about' 
What  were  we  doing  then  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  this  "establishment,"  of  whlcl; 
he  talks  to  glibly  and  bitterly,  with  so  much 
contempt  and  so  little  understanding,  exist.< 
to  serve  him;  to  expand  his  opportunities, 
protect  his  rights,  and  enrich  his  life,  and 
that  there  Is  a  place  in  It  for  him  whenever 
he  is  ready  to  asaume  it?  What  were  we  do- 
ing then,  when  we  had  the  opportunity' 
WTiatever  It  was.  It  wasn't  enough,  that  much 
.s  clear,  for  we  have  the  charred  ruins  of  ,i 
dozen  cities  to  prove  it  Six  years  from  now 
will  we  be  agonizing  over  the  same  failure 
with   his  younger   brother? 

So  I  put  it  !.i  you  this  way:  I  w,-ould  rather 
btiild  schools  than  build  J.ills,  And  if  that  is 
not  to  become  the  choice,  we  have  got  to 
find  a  way  to  re-establish  the  standards  ol 
this  society  and  make  them  stick.  Tliere  ap- 
pears to  be  general  agreement  that  educa- 
tion is  the  key.  and  Priority  One  is  deeigned 
to  put  the  key  in  the  lock  and  turn  it.  What 
assurance  do  we  have  that  it  would  work'' 
None.  We  have  the  same  assurance  that 
Wilbur  and  Orvnlle  had,  when  they  took  off 
in  their  funny-looking  contraption  from 
Kitty  Hawk.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  our 
ancestors  had  no  assurance  that  America 
would  work,  and  it  I  remember  my  history 
correctly,  it  looked  for  a  while  back  there  as 
If  It  wasn't  going  to.  But  you  don't  build  an 
airplane  or  a  nauon  or  anything  else  on 
Iron-clad  guarantees.  You  build  It  on  Intelli- 
gent Judgment  and  resourcefulness  and  a 
"A-!i;;ngness  to  ♦ake  risks. 

Some  years  ago  a  perceptive  gentleman 
named  J  P.  Edwards  observed  that,  "We 
weren  I  always  the  richest,  the  most  numer- 
ous, or  the  best  educated";  that  there  was  a 
time  when  we  were  a  small,  poor,  struggling 
country,  and  that  our  supremacy  had  been 
attuned  because.  "  .  We  cared  the  most, 
and  we  Tied  the  hardest." 

The  challenge  of  the  slums  Is  essentially 
another  test  o£  how  much  we  really  care, 
and  how  hard  we  are  willing  to  try  The  con- 
cept of  Prionty  One  is  offered  as  a  vigorously 
aflarmative    response    to    that    challenge. 


Immediate  Action  Required  on  New  York 
City  Garbage  Disposal   Emergency 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YCIRK 

IN  TUE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  refuse  piling  up 
at  the  rate  of  10.000  tons  daily  in  the 
city  of  New  York  because  of  the  sanita- 
tion strike  is  as  clear  cut  an  emergency 
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situation  as  are  jiower  breakdowns,  i  lots, 
and  floods. 

The  immediate  liazard.s  to  life  are  obvi- 
ous. We  cannot  leave  out  of  account  the 
pos.sibility  of  an  epidemic  arising  from 
the  rats,  cockroache.s.  and  vermin  now 
feeding  on  the  exposed  garbage  on  the 
-treets  of  New  York  City,  There  can  be 
no  longer  any  delay.  The  board  of  health 
must  declare  at  once  a  state  of  emer- 
gency and  use  its  legal  powers  there- 
ander  to  take  ever>'  step  possible  to  re- 
move the  obvious  health  hazard  of  piled- 
ap  garbage. 

The  situation  is  so  serious,  and  be- 
comes more  so  with  each  passing  hour, 
that  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in 
calling  up  the  National  Guard.  For  those 
uho  bear  the  administrative  responsibil- 
ity, both  State  and  city,  for  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
New  York,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not 
taking  direct  and  immediate  action. 

This  is  a  matter  for  New  York  State  as 
well  as  New  York  City.  Epidemics  are  no 
respecters  of  geographical  lines. 


Trouble  in  Korea 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
relates  so  significantly  to  recent  events  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Members  of 
this  House  the  general  context  of  a  de- 
tailed briefing  I  was  privy  to  in  South 
Korea  on  January  19.  1968. 

At  1600  on  Friday.  January  19,  1968, 

I  arrived  at  the  new  facility  housing  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  Central  Intelligence 
.•\gency.  I  was  there  at  the  invitation  of 
Director  Hyung  Wook  Kim  and  was 
briefed  personally  by  Assistant  Director 
Lee,  The  major  concern  I  had  expressed 
to  oflBcials  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
over  the  increased  reports  of  incidents 
of  confrontations  with  agent  cadres  from 
North  Korea  throughout  the  South  Ko- 
rean countryside.  The  briefing  dra- 
matically highlighted  this  precise  prob- 
lem. Whereas  in  1965  there  were  107 
North  Korean  agents  apprehended  by 
all  forces  in  the  Republic  and  106  in 
1966 — a  total  of  345  agents  were  appre- 
hended by  December  1,  1967,  in  this  last 
year.  Without  question  all  information 
pointed  that  a  massive  effort  of  infiltra- 
tion, espionage,  sabotage,  and  disruption 
had  been  mounted  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans. Actually  the  great  increase  started 
in  June  of  1967  so  the  acceleration  was 
most  dramatic  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

This  development  as  I  suspected  and 
vas  so  informed  was  a  result  of  a  cal- 
culated effort  well  planned  and  pre- 
pared. In  early  1966  training  had  been 
activated  in  four  separate  special  camps 
in  the  North  with  the  idea  of  applying 
tnis  pressure  commencing  with  the  tim- 
ing of  the  Republics  elections  and  fol- 
lowing  thereafter.  I  surmise  that  Kim, 

II  Sing,  the  Communist  leader  of  the 
North,  desired  to  serve  notice  to  all  that 
the  North  was  not  giving  up  its  basic  aim 
to  communizc   the  entire  peninsula  of 
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Korea.  There  has  been  growiim  concrrn 
that  the  succesful  execution  of  the 
Japan-Korea  Normalization  Treaty;  the 
successful  and  relative  j^caceful  flec- 
tions of  early  1967;  the  .success  of  the 
first  5-year  plan  and  ihc  enthusiastic 
assault  on  t!ie  second  5-\ear  jjlan  for  the 
Republic's  economic  improvement  were 
all  exceedingly  distuibing  signs  to  the 
North  of  political  stability,  economic 
betterment  and,  in  sht.rt,  bad  news  for 
Communist  aims  and  purposes.  There 
was,  in  addition,  lines  of  communication 
flowing  from  Hanoi  and  Peking  which 
added  fuel  and  enc.iurat'ement  for  re- 
activating new  trouble  in  Korea  along 
this  very  timetable, 

I  was  informed  'n  irspniis?  ti  my  ques- 
tions  about  ''968.  Ye-.  \e  .  xpect  a  con- 
tinuation and  acceleration  of  these 
Noith  Korern  efforts.  Ii  i.s  clrar  that 
with  several  thousand  miies  of  remote 
and  .sometimes  sparsely  settled  coast 
line,  fast  moving  boats  coming  in  just 
about  or  just  after  sundown  are  awfully 
hard  to  control.  Penetration  is  possible. 

What  efforts  is  the  Republic  making 
to  confront  this  threat':'  I  wa..  shown 
and  I  appreciate  the  thougUful  con- 
sideration given  to  a  new  three  dimen- 
sional protective  screen  being  applied. 
However,  with  the  small  Navy  capability 
in  patrol  and  the  limited  radar  network 
it  is  not  likely  that  this  screen  \ill  be 
totally  effective. 

This  leads  to  the  final  question,  what 
then  is  the  real  defense.  Reports  on  the 
successful  confrontations  and  ultimate 
capture  of  agents  tell  that  story.  In  a 
dual  effort  to  bring  real  service  to  the 
countryside  and  provide  a  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  infiltrated  agents  threats, 
local  police  huve  been  given  special  train- 
ing by  the  government  and  are  plugged 
into  the  integrated  communication  sys- 
tem which  now  effectively  ties  the  coun- 
try together.  Back  of  these  local  police, 
and  used  only  in  cases  where  their  limi- 
ted capabilities  are  overtaxed,  stands  a 
regional  network  of  quick-alert,  special- 
trained  troops.  By  minimizint;  outside 
help  to  extreme  cases  the  local  coopera- 
tion and  local  confidence  has  been  maxi- 
mized. This  is  particularly  vital  and  in- 
telligent in  nation  building. 

The  success  of  the  Republic's  procram, 
however,  rests  not  so  much  with  its 
police  and  military  Torces  as  with  the 
people  of  the  country  tnemselves.  Over 
85  percent  of  all  the  apprehensions  have 
been  the  result  of  local  natives  of  South 
Korea  personally  alerting  their  local 
pohce  to  the  presence  of  the  agents. 
Agents  have  been  prepared  in  the  north 
to  believe  that  their  southern  neighbors 
are  eagerly  awaiting  their  intrusion  and 
will  join  them  in  assaulting  the  so  called 
"tyranny"  of  the  present  government  in 
the  republic.  Most  of  these  intruders 
have  had  a  bitter  and  disillusioning  ex- 
perience; The  South  Korean  appreciates 
and  supports  his  present  government  and 
underscores  that  support  by  prompt  co- 
operation with  the  local  authorities. 
South  Korean's  now  have  a  stake  in  their 
country.  Increasingly  they  have  more 
and  more  to  lose  and  less  and  less  to 
gain  by  involvement  with  the  violence 
and  disruption  imported  from  the  north. 

In  spite  of  the  few  instances  of  spec- 
tacular show   recently   put   on   by    the 
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d.  .speiaiioii  of  North  Korea,  the  truth 
olid  the  strength  of  that  nation  is  written 
m  the  many  unpublished  stories  of  per- 
;-onal  sacrifice  and  courage  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  from  widely  separated 
places  who  have  been  key  figures  in  the 
hit;h  ratio  nf  apprehension  of  North  Ko- 
rean artent.i 

I'lir  offlci.'^iis  ol  the  Republic  in  the  CIA 
and  other  critical  departments  knew  this 
was  to  bo  -I  time  of  testing  both  for 
thcm.«;elvp.s  ;ind  for  their  American 
fi'iends  and  allies.  They  take  pride,  and 
ji'stly  ,so.  m  the  readiness  of  both  their 
people  iind  their  iiolice  and  military 
loices.  One  big  grandstand  play  or  even 
several  are  not  going  to  alarm  or  con- 
fuse the  leaders  or  the  people  of  the  Re- 
liiiblic  ol  Korea.  They  have  the  will  and 
tlic  capability  of  meeting  this  new  bag 
of  tricks  within  their  grasp  and  will  u.se 
it.  They  will  not  respond  by  either  calling 
back  their  troops  from  Vietnam  nor  be 
jjanicked  to  reduce  their  vigorous  pur- 
suits for  improving  the  country's  wealth 
and  their  t:)eople's  welfare. 

I  ask  you  as  Members  of  this  House  in 
the  face  of  this  perfonnance  by  our  small 
and  valiant  ally,  can  we  do  less?  It  is 
for  us  as  it  is  for  them  a  time  of  trial. 
They  knew  it  was  coming  and  we  should 
have  been  equally  prepared.  They  are 
not  being  either  bluffed  or  buffaloed  by 
these  bullying  and  bellicose  tactics  and 
neither  should  we  be. 

Appropriate  but  measured  force  should 
be  applied  in  response,  but  careful  and 
sensible  preparation  should  be  before  the 
fact.  More  important  the  full  measure 
of  ix)sitive  action  to  improve  the  situa- 
tions in  each  of  the  Pacific  countries  and 
to  solve  the  basic  problems  of  the  peo- 
ples of  these  lands  should  continue  im- 
abated.  This  is  the  only  pattern  which 
will  prevail.  We  must  pursue  it  with  pa- 
tience and  with  perseverance  even  as  our 
gallant  friends  of  Korea  are  now  doing. 


Milwaukee  Company  Brings  New  Product 
to  World  Market 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSm 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Corp..  a  company  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  has  proven 
once  again  the  ability  of  our  American 
industries  to  sell  in  international  mar- 
kets because  of  .superior  know-how  and 
technology. 

Kearney  k  Trecker  Corp,  of  Milwaukee 
took  part  in  the  Fourth  International 
Engineering  Show  at  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, last  summer.  U.S.  participation 
in  the  trade  show  was  arranged  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  part  of  the 
administration's  program  to  expand 
American  exports  in  world  markets. 

For  Kearney  &  Trecker  the  Australian 
show  provided  an  opportimity  to  demon- 
strate one  of  their  new  products,  a  nu- 
merically-controlled machining  center. 
It  is  a  highly  sophisticated,  advanced 
type  of  machinery. 

This  Kearney  &  Trecker  product  was 
able  to  compete  with  distinguished  sue- 
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cess  In  this  inteniational  market  On 
the  -ipot  sales  amounted  to  $150,000 
Further  the  company  has  estimated  that 
m  the  1:2  months  following'  the  Mel- 
bourne trade  show,  ^ales  of  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
corded as  a  direct  result  of  the  Australian 
trip 

1  am  plea.sed  to  report  that  Mr  W. 
Woods,  sales  director  for  the  company, 
has  stated  that  'Me  US  pavilion  In  Mel- 
bourne was  a  credit  to  our  Nation. 

This  IS  another  iiappy  example  of  the 
ability  of  American  industry  to  sell  in 
internaUonal  markets,  because  of  ad- 
vanced technology  and  because  of  a 
chance  to  be  seen  in  an  international 
showplace 


Equitable   Labor  Relations  in  the 
Federal  Service 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

ir     NSW     JE«SCT 
IN    mS  HOL\sE  OF  UEPItESENTATIVES 

Tufsdav.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  in.^en  In  the  Congression.^l 
Record  a  speech  of  mv  dlstini;uishcd  col- 
lea*,'ue.  Coiu;ri'.s.>man  Dominick  V  Dan- 
iels, who  has  long  been  m  the  forefront 
of  activities  to  benefit  [xistal  employees 
xad  improve  postal  service: 
.\CDaESS  or  Co.ncjiissihn  Domi.nick  V  Dan- 
iels BcJ^jRi;  UNmiD  Fi:dek.\tIi'N  '■?  Postal 

Clerks.  Hotel  Wulard.  Mondat.  Fkbiivart 

5.  19«!8 

PresiUent;  H.ulbecic.  l>i-glslatlve  Director 
jnian.  Offlcers  lind  memhprs  if  the  United 
Federation  -vf  Pnstal  rierks 

It  :s  a  ^eat  i)le«»»ure  'o  b«  MiLli  you  today 
to  discuss  what  vwe  on  the  Pciet  Office  and 
CivU  Servue  Committee  ire  doini?  U>  inaKe 
life  a.  iltue  beiier  lur  the  Posul  empljyce 
by  lmprQi.uig  uUe  cauauiuiis  ^1  Wi>rl£. 

Yuir  verv  able  Legislative  Director.  P;u 
Nilan.  who  surely  Is  one  ot  tike  most  etTectue 
.id'.  (KMtes  you  or  any  other  ^oup  would  have 
representing  you  oa  Capltoi  Hill.  Iias  uilced 
me  to  Ulsc\i5s  with  you  my  bill.  H.R  460. 
a  bill  which  is  felt  to  be  of  particular  Im- 
por' moe  -o  ul  members  ot  this  i.reanizatlon 

Very  simpiy.  mv  bUl  is  deslKued  to  put 
teeth  uuo  Executive  Order  i09il8  which  was 
promulRated  ni  Jajiu^ry  14.  1962.  by  the  late 
President  Johii  F.  Keiuiedy.  .i  little  more 
th.in  SIX  yt-.irs  iigii 

This  Executiye  Order  was  a  good  order  It 
was  timely  It  was  needed.  .Vs  i  Uirect  result 
we  have  seen  tJnlonism  irrow  and  pro.'?per 
More  'han  half  a  mHll'n  tiew  members  have 
been  signed  up  by  Postal  and  t-ther  rederal 
t-mpluvee  unions 

In  ttie  Post  Office  Department  seven  APt^ 
CIO  and  independent  Poetai  Unions  l\ave 
r  ■!  -unuii.ued  impor'aiu  :uitior:,'l  barKiUnlng 
■..;:— ments  and  some  IL'.UOO  local  agreements 
■.  .  ••  been  written  under  the  national  con- 
trar'  In  fact  some  600  other  .agreements 
have  been  negotiated  by  Unions  representing 
non-postal  agencies. 

Y  11  may  ask.  what  is  the  need  or  Jusliftca- 
tioa  for  this  legislauon  U  things  are  worKing 
out  so  well'  The  answer  Is — There  is  nothing 
basic;Uly  wrong  with  this  Executive  Order- 
However  this  E:xecuti-.  e  Orrler  ICigSB.  like 
other  Executive  Orders,  contains  no  teeth 
There  is  no  way  to  compel  compliance  by 
:nana<eaient 

In  many  instanc-es.  both  at  the  National 
.ind  the  local  levels,  it  iias  not  t>een  tum- 
plied  with. 

Some  months  ago  when  I  first  heard  some 
rumblings  uf  discontent   about  this   Execu- 
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tlve  Order.  I  turned  to  a  man  on  whom  I 
ceuld  count  for  a  straight  answer  I  turned 
to  yoxir  National  I.*glsl«tlve  Director. 
Patrick  J  Sllan.  who  Is  sitting  right  here 
this  morning  Pat."  I  said,  "give  me  the 
facts    What's  wrong?" 

Pat  replies,  What  is  wrong  Is  that  under 
this  Order,  a  posual  clerk  can  be  liu.spended, 
separated,  admonished,  reprimanded  or 
kicked  out  on  his  mail  sack  for  the  slight- 
est vl:ilatlon  of  contract  work  rules  and 
postal  regulations." 

"But  there  Isnt  a  damn  thing  .anybody 
ran  (li  about  |>06tma«ters  or  supervisors 
when  they  refuse  to  admit  that  a  contract 
exists  " 

In  Jther  words.  It  is  a  one  sided  propo- 
sition. It  Is  Ulted  like  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa  and  this  leaning  tower  leans  entirely 
In  the  direction   of  management. 

In  his  inimitable  way.  Pat  has  lilt  the 
nail  on  the  head  A  system  wlilch  presup- 
poses niutualltv  of  right  but  provides  for 
only  a  unilateral  remedy  needs  ad.lusiment 
This  IS  a  situation  rus  I  see  it.  which  begs 
lor  reform 

Equity  requires  that  obligations  nnd  rem- 
edies should  t)e  mutually  enforceable  This 
IS  simple  ju.stlcc  and  tlvat  Is  why  I  Intro- 
duced H  R.  460  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress 

I  might  recommend  that  you  read  \.ery 
carefully,  if  you  have  not  already  done  ."^o 
Pat  Nilnn's  excellent  summary  uf  the  bill 
in  the  current  Issue  •<{  The  Union  Postal 
Clerlt   and    Postal    Transport   Journal  " 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  my  bill 
will  do  Is  to  take  the  responsibility  of  Iwan- 
dllng  grievances  out  ot  the  hands  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  and  place  It  Ahere 
it  belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  The  Clvtl  Service  Commission, 
worthy  nr.  it  is,  .itlll  is  an  arm  ft  manage- 
ment, and  cannot  t>e  considered  ImiMirtial 
in   Its  dealings  with   the  problems   I'f  l.ibor 

My  bin  sets  up  an  orderly  program  of  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  appeals,  which 
wUl  be  conducted  under  the  •'X[)erienccd 
leadership  of   the   Labor   Department 

But  most  i>f  all.  my  bill  will  have  puni- 
tive teeth  which  will  maiie  It  Just  as  neces- 
sary for  management  to  live  up  t<5  its  obli- 
gations as  It  Is  for  labor 

We  also  want  the  meaning  of  "  consulta- 
tion" defined,  and  bv  that  we  do  not  mean 
that  this  implies  that  management  will  tell 
you  something  which  It  has  already  clone. 

There  are  a  number  ut  important  sec- 
tions, but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go 
Into  the  bill  in  .iny  crctit  detail  However.  I 
do  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr 
Nilan  s  summary  of  the  bill  which  Is  ex- 
cellent And  while  I  im  on  the  subject  I 
think  I  ought  to  gue  a  plug  lor  .S  ri4I.  li  simi- 
lar bill  Introduced  by  my  good  friend,  and 
a  very  good  friend  of  Postal  emplovees.  Sena- 
tor Daniel  B  Brewstfr  ol  Maryland.  I  uoa 
not  so  vain  that  I  reallv  care  whose  bill  is 
p.assed.  I  don't  care  about  pride  of  author- 
ship I  Just  want  to  see  this  mttch  needed 
reform  enacted  Into  law  .And  if  my  bill  ls 
a  more  convenient  vehicle,  that's  all  right 
with  me  If  the  Senate  "«ts  the  bill  rolling. 
I  shall  be  the  hrst  to  battle  lor  the  Senators 
bill.  The  only  thing  I  care  about  is  establish- 
ing a  syftcm  ■)f  labor  reunions  In  the  Fed- 
eral Service  which  Is  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  I  know  Senator  Brewster 
shares  my  view. 

Elnacting  this  bill  now  is  Important  I^el 
me  p<jint  out  that  at  some  future  time  (let's 
hope  It  never  happens)  ».e  may  not  have  a 
man  In  the  White  House  as  we  do  today, 
who  IS  motivated  by  a  sense  of  concern  for 
the  Working  man  and  wom-in  In  that  case 
the  Executive  Order  may  be  wiped  out  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  Let  s  prevent  that  from 
tiappening  Lets  put  this  principle  which  is 
so  basic  to  all  members  oi  Uie  lat>or  force 
into  the  law  bo>jks  By  so  dojug.  we  -jre  en- 
suring that  anyone  ^'ho  wants  us  to  go  back 
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to  the  bad  old  days  is  going  to  have  a  flgl-.t 
on   his  hands 

Tliere  have  been  many  accomplishments 
in  the  years  I  have  served  on  the  Post  OlBic 
.ind  Civil  Service  Committee  Better  pay  and 
fringe  lieneflla  have  been  enacted.  I  woi'ld 
be  le«s  than  candid  If  I  did  not  say  tliac 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  riiese  ac- 
complishments would  not  liave  been  posstblo 
without  the  vigorous  support  of  your  n.-- 
gani^ation  Therefore.  I  think  you  ought  to 
Insure  tliat  vour  voice  will  'le  an  eflective  one 
in  the  years  to  ccine  This  u'oal  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  (getting  H  R.  46t)  out  of  the 
Committee  wf  Post  Otiicc  .ind  Civil  Service 
and  onto  the  Floor  of  the  Hovi.sc  und  Senate 
and  then  down  to  the  White  House  You 
ran  count  upon  my  support  every  inch  of 
the   way 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  thank  each 
of  you  presei'.t  tor  this  invitation  to  Join 
with  you  this  morning  I  hope  that  you  will 
iiivlte  nie  again  because  this  kiml  of  speak- 
ing assignment  is  truly  a  l.ibor  of  love  OS 
all  the  t.hlngs  I  do  in  the  Congress  nothing 
gives  me  more  ple.asure  than  mv  n.ssociation 
with  the  Postal  Unions  I  tiope  that  I  can 
always  earn  your  respect  and  that  I  will 
always  be  able   to  come  to  you   as   a  Irtend 


Arthur  Ro:s   and   Foreign   Aid   at   Home 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRE.SENTA11VES 

Tufsdav.  Frbrvary  fi,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Ar- 
thur Ross  my  constituent,  has  been  in 
attendance  at  all  of  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians meetings  and  was  a  member 
of  the  US.  delegation  to  the  38th  and 
39th  A.sstmbly  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Because  of  his  distiiiKuished  interest 
m  world  and  forcmn  affairs.  Mr.  Ro::s 
is  listed  m  the  International  Yearbook 
and  Statemrn  .s  Who's  Who. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  13th  annual  .ses- 
sion of  the  Parliamentarian  Conference 
in  Brussels.  Belgium,  in  November  19G7 
Mr.  Ross  presented  a  memorandum  i-n- 
t  uled    Foreiun  Aid  at  Home. " 

la  lr~hl  of  the  recent  debate  reuardm,^ 
the  U.S.  I'flalionship  with  Western  Euro- 
:iean  nalion.s.  it  seems  appropriate  to 
consider  aiiother  aspect  of  this  rclation- 
shi|) — that  of  the  NATO  alliance  and 
U.S.  forci.ai  aid  to  these  allied  countries. 
It  IS  with  this  purpose  in  mind  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Ross  memorandum  to  the 
attention  of  my  ccUeauues.  and  include 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
PoREitiN   Am  M  Home 

(  Memorandum  .--ubmitted  by  Mr  .Arthur 
Ross.  United  t>lLite.-;) 

I.T  the  past  twenty  years  the  isaderd^voi- 
■  >ped  cou^'.nea  liave  Ocen  one  oi  the  (enlral 
pr>.'occupotious  in  international  aifairs  While 
in  no  way  wishing  to  underestimate  the  im- 
(xjrtance  rf  this  subject.  I  think  now  is  the 
time  when  we  should  look  in  the  opposite 
direction-  towards  the  problems  of  the  more 
developed  world  I  propose  we  take  stock  (  i 
liie  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Western 
nations;  partly  from  motives  oi  .self-mtercst. 
and  also  l;ecause  ultimately  the  peace  aii:l 
prosp»nty  ijf  much  of  the  world  depends  o:; 
the  vltalitv  "1  the  West  ^nd  depends  on  i' 
capacity  f  r  s;rong  and  intelligent  responses 
to  r.  multitude  of  global  Issues. 

ho  tiie  question  may  he  posed:  How  strcr.^: 
IS  the  West,  .uid  iiow  strong  are  the  members 
of  NATO?  This  is  a  complex  and  diHicu!: 
question.  It  does  not  admit  £a.by  uiiBWerii. 
But  some  of  the  available  evidence  suggests 
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that  there  are  alannlng  cracks  and  fissures 
here  and  there,  which  could  have  grave  con- 
sequences in  the  future.  Moreover,  these 
weaknesses  appear  at  a  time  when  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  challenges  in  the  years  ahead 
will  Ije  more  frequent  and  of  a  larger  magni- 
tude than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

.A  catalog  of  the  present  difficulties  of  most 
Western  nations  would  be  long;  certainly 
longer  than  five  years  ago,  perhaps  longer 
than  ten  years  ago  Some  of  the  old  political 
solidarity  has  vani.shed  between  Western  na- 
tions, particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Economically,  it  seems  as  if  we  have 
reached  an  apogee  in  the  West.  The  exuber- 
ance of  postwar  economic  rebuilding  lias 
gone. 

There  are  signs  of  serious  malfunctions 
in  tlie  productive  apparatus  of  several  West- 
ern nations  which,  only  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  capable  of  an  endle.ss  series  of  eco- 
nomic triumphs.  On  top  of  this  we  have  re- 
curring worries  over  .'•iicli  issues  as  tlie 
technological  gap,  and  linanciai  squabbles 
over  who  should  laear  certain  costs  for  our 
mutual  defense.  Furthermore,  tliere  are  con- 
.^plcuous  inequities  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  NATO  members — a  ^question  which  has 
not  so  far  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Heretofore  we  have  not  sought  to  tackle 
these  and  other  mutual  problems  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis.  The  general  assumption  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  tliat  inese  iieadaches 
would  be  adequately  solved  in  good  time. 
This  muddling  through  iippro.acli  is  no  long- 
er adequate.  We  cannot  allord  to  be  so  casual. 

Other  regional,  etlinic  and  cultural  group- 
ings amongst  the  nations  of  tlie  globe  are 
emerging  and  becoming  stronger.  What  is 
more,  population  m  many  of  these  areas  is 
growing  at  a  lar  quicker  rate  than  in  tlie 
West.  Over-population  in  these  nations  in- 
evitably creates  domestic  pressures  which 
require  tiiem  to  pursue  aggressive  and  ex- 
pansionist policies. 

In  spile  of  the  previously  mentioned  diffi- 
cuiiies  v^Tthin  the  N.ATO  countries,  there  is 
much  in  which  we  can  t.ike  pride.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  over  the  past  hundred  years 
most  of  the  nations  that  today  comprise 
NATO  warred  with  one  another  intermit- 
tently. Yet  currently  tliere  exists  a  sympa- 
thy between  tliem  that  would  liave  been 
unthinkable  a  century  ago.  or  even  twenty 
years  ago. 

This  is  no  tmall  .icliitnement.  Slowly  but 
surely,  sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  driv- 
en, tliese  natums  liave  come  to  share  more 
and  more  common  ground.  There  is  naturally 
.1  wide  diversity  bct*een  these  countries. 
Wiiat  IS  remarlcable,  however,  is  the  extent 
to  vvlilch  they  share  iiumanistic  values,  po- 
litical institutions,  i.ptitudcs  and  ijeliefs 
about  the   nature  of  man  and  society. 

It  niusi  be  .idnmted  that  the  unity  of 
[he  Western  alliance  is  not  entirely  of  its 
own  making.  The  external  pressures  of  the 
Cold  War  pl.ived  a  decisive  role.  But  we  must 
not  let  t'ne  thaw  m  liie  Cold  War  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  there  is  less  unity  and 
cooperation.  TTie  KoUdarity  of  the  West — ■ 
if  it  is  not  to  decline  — must  be  luiriured  and 
lostered  from  vvitliui;  must  be  reinvigorated 
by  conscious  choices  on  Liur  part  to  secure 
Dur  interests   and   niamt.iin   our  vitality. 

In  1918.  Oswald  Spengler.  the  German  iiis- 
torian.  published  the  famous  book.  '  The  De- 
cline of  the  West  ".  whicli  prophesied  an  im- 
minent decline  for  most  oi  the  current  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  Thus  far  the  prophecy  remains 
•infulfllled.  However,  greater  threats  to  the 
West  can  be  expected  m  the  future  which 
will  affect  its  standing. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  and  Social  Aflfairs,  world 
population  in  1960  stood  at  3  billion.  Their 
lorccasts  for  the  year  2.000  have  put  this 
hgure  at  6  billion.  Thus  in  forty  years  the 
world  population  will  more  than  double. 

It  is  significant  that  out  of  an  estimated 
net  increase  of  3  billion,  the  countries  of  the 
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North  American  Continent  and  Europe  a.s  l.ir 
as  and  including  European  U  S  S  R  .  v. Ill  have 
a  net  gain  of  merely  half  a  billion  ■  By  the 
year  2.000  tlie  technologically  advanced  na- 
tions of  the  Northern  half  of  the  globe  will 
have  around  22'"  of  the  total  world  popula- 
tion,  compared   to  mere   than   28'      in    1960 

The  West  therefore  faces  a  sharp  reduction 
in  its  population  representation.  National 
population  {;roups  are  in  themselves  a  lactor 
in  power  politics — as  we  repeatedly  admit 
when  thinking  about  China  It  ;  houUl  be 
remembered  that  pcwer  Is  not  entirely  rela- 
tive. It  is.  for  example,  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  several  large  presently  underdevel- 
oped countries  becoming  major  i>owers  with 
only  a  very  small  increment  in  their  economic 
output  and  technoloeical  ,'ibillties 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  the  nations  of 
the  West  have  jpent  much  c  t  tlieir  patrimony 
cm  aid  to  tlie  underdeveloped  world  This  was 
necessary,  appropriate,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
continued. But  at  the  same  time,  except  for 
military  defense,  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  neglected  to  pursue  .some  of  their  long 
range  Interests  closer  to  liome  For  instance, 
they  have  neglected  to  strengthen  and  assist 
the  weaker  members  \\ithln  the  'Western 
Alliance.  The  following  data  sheds  .<;onie  liglit 
on  this  i.ssue. 

United  .States  foreign  aia  to  Western  Eu- 
rope declined  from  $4  3  billion  iii  1949  to 
$58  million  in  1965.  Meanwhile.  bPLween  1956 
and  1965.  net  official  grants  to  the  underde- 
veloped world  by  NATO  countries  increased 
from  $3.1  billion  to  $5.9  billion.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  these  figures  l.irgely  reflect 
the  Marshall  Plan  spending,  the  ;  ubsequent 
European  postwar  economic  growth,  and  the 
succeeding  ability  of  the  European  nations 
to  undertake  tills  form  cjI  assistance  to  the 
less  fortunate  countries. 

I  have  presented  these  facts  here  princi- 
pally to  give  us  pause  and  to  reflect  wliether 
we  should  not  spend  some  energy  and  at- 
tention within  the  shores  and  borders  of  'lie 
Western  Alliance.  The  West  could  be  and 
must  be  stronger.  Even  in  the  area  (i  eco- 
nomic development  there  are  regional  areas 
witliin  countries,  and  in  some  cases  entire 
nations  tliat  need  all  the  skills  and  resources 
we  can  muster. 

In  other  words.  I  suggest  we  examine  cur 
priorities  very  carefully  raid  .'•eriously  tjues- 
tion  the  whole  intellectual  .sy.<-:teni  on  whicli 
we  conceive  our  self  interest.  If  it  appears 
that  the  case  lor  increased  nnuual  aid  be- 
tween Western  nations  i.^  a  t'ood  one.  ;heii 
NATO  could  become  increasingly  UEeful  to 
us  all.  NATO,  as  we  all  know.  v.  a.s  created 
as  a  specific  liistorical  responte  lo  a  fore- 
boding set  of  circumstances.  The  iiiat^jrical 
conditions  liave  changed,  yet  N.ATO  remains 
a  well-tuned  instrument  that  can  be  put  to 
more  ambitious  non-military  purposes.  Ihc 
organization  has  actuallv  already  taken  a 
few  tentative  steps  in  this  cUreciion. 

Aid  has  Ijeen  offered  to  ;,ome  of  the  less 
fortunate  NATO  members  But  the  potential 
for  this  kind  of  activity  lias  onlv  barely  been 
tapped.  Furthermore,  when  the  NATO  treaty 
comes  to  be  rewritten  in  1969.  we  should 
place  at  its  heart  a  statement  ot  objectives 
that  will  stimulate  cooperation  and  mutual 
assistance  between  members  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  relevant  areas. 

We  all  share  an  obligation  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  strength  of  the  West  and  each 
of  us  finally  lias  a  grave  responsibility  for 
the  others'  welfare.  The  nations  ot  the  West 
created  the  modern  world.  It  would  be  lamen- 
table if  the  verdict  of  history  was  that  we 
failed  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  it. 
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Civic-Minded  Management  of  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  of  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
Lauded  in  Magazine  Article 


■•  Willard  L.  Thorp,  "Development  .\ssist- 
ance  Efforts  and  Policies  of  the  Members  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Conunittee.  1966 
Review"  (Paris:  Organization  for  Econonuc 
Cooperation  and  Development,  September 
1966)   Page  148. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    I.VDIAMA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tursdaii.  Fcbrtiary  6',  196S 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .un 
lileascd  to  call  to  tiie  attention  oi  my 
colleagues  an  article  entitled  "Business 
and  Politics  Can  Mix."  which  apix-aied 
in  the  January  1968  i.s.sue  ot  Savinn.s  and 
Loan  News  mauazine. 

The  article  details  the  extent  to  wliich 
the  management  of  First  Federal  Saving's 
of  Michigan  City.  Ind  .  in  my  conpic.'^- 
sional  district — led  by  First  Federal 
President  Fred  Pilliard:  his  a.s.sistant. 
James  Fleming;  and  Vice  President 
Wayne  Masnuson — have  become  in- 
volved in  urban  renewal,  fair  housii'K:.  a 
community  development  corporation, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  human  relations 
education,  the  war  on  poverty,  an  oppo.^i- 
tion  weekly  newspaper,  and  last  years 
local  mayoral  election  campaign. 

The  First  Federal  manasement  have 
taken  the  lead  in  .s^etting  tlie  Michigan 
City  business  community  to  meet  vital 
local  needs  and  have  not  been  reluctant 
to  do  .so  even  when  the  problems  were 
controversial. 

The  article  follows: 

BUSINKSS   A.ND    POLIIKS    CaN    MIX 

.As  local  businessmen,  you  participate  vig- 
orously ill  nil  types  of  civic,  coniniunily  .:nd 
chanty  projects  which  everyone  f.ivors.  :'nd 
stays  .is  l;ir  away  as  pos.sible  Irom  anything 
wliich  smacks  of  controversy  -  especially  po- 
l:*ical  controversy? 

Right'" 

Wrong,  says  First  Federal  Savings  cf  La 
Puiie  County.  Ind. 

The  $38  million  Michigan  Cllv  associ.i- 
tion.  through  the  vigorous  participation  of 
I's  management  team,  has  staked  its  reputa- 
tion on  the  proposition  that  no  mutual  fi- 
nancial institution  can  be  happy  In  its  pros- 
peritv  ii  the  people  and  comnumny  whicli  i'. 
serves  are  i^.ot  prospering  alto. 

If  the  best  interests  oi  the  community 
require  that  the  institution's  executive  tangle 
publicly  with  those  opposed  to  progress,  so 
be  it. 

Led  by  First  Federal  President  Fred  Pil- 
liard. liis  assistant.  J.unes  Fleming,  and  Xv'^ 
President  W.iyne  .Magnuson,  the  association 
has  practiced  this  plillosophy  to  the  extent  of 
being  involved  m  urban  renewal,  f.ur  iioui- 
iiig.  a  community  developnitiil  corporation, 
housing  lor  tlie  elderly,  human  relations  edu- 
cation, the  war  on  poverty,  an  opposition 
weekly  ncvv.spaper  .nd  November'.'  n.iyoral 
election  c.tnipalcn. 

Bre-iking  ;mI  tliese  busincssnifii's  :  bics 
does  not  .ippear  to  liave  damaged  the  asso- 
ciation in  Its  primary  activity,  accumulating 
savings  .tiid  making  mortgage  loans,  lii  the 
23  years  PillLurd  h.\<  he.ided  First  F*-Uer.K. 
it  has  enjoyed  the  .'anie  spectacular  Krowtli 
sliared  by  most  of  t!ie  business,  incl.idmg 
a  savings  gain  of  9',  during  1966  and  6  . 
lor  just  the  ftr:;t  six  months  of  1967 — the 
period  of  greatest,  most  controversial  a'sccia- 
tion  activity. 

DEING    TOP    DOG     HELPS 

It  must  i>e  noted  that  First  Federal  is  by 
far  the  dominant  thrift  liit.titullon  in  its 
area,  which  :s  a  iiappy  lana  where  a  3  7.5'-. 
passbook  rate  (C'liipoundcd  cjiu.rtcriyi  ..nd 
a  4  5'.  six-month  Certificate  rate  puli  in  all 
the    funds    needed.    The    association    is    the 
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largest  rnortgAge  lender  In  La  Porte  County. 
ddins;  50  more  morli^age  business  than  Its 
closet  competitor  a  Michigan  City  commer- 
cial   banit 

Were  the  Institutional  consequences  of 
political  and  community  involvement  in  con- 
trnversy  as  severe  as  is  generally  thought. 
hi.>wever.  this  dominance  might  well  have 
pa-^sed    iway 

What  First  Federal  has  done  Is  to  Identify 
puhllclv  some  uf  the  most  acute  commercial 
and  residential  needs  in  Michigan  Cir.y  and 
then  take  the  lead  m  efforts  bv  the  business 
community  and  others  to  meet   these  needs 

First  -Vllchlstan  Cltv  locited  it  -he  ea.st- 
ern  base  uf  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  severe  short- 
age of  moderate  cost  home  -nd  .apartment 
units  suitable  for  the  blue  collar  workers 
being  hired  by  nearby  steel  plants  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  for  example  .3  investing 
$1  billion  in  facilities  just  west  of  the  city. 
Tliese  will  bring  some  5.000  new  employees 
into  the  area  but  Michigan  City  has  no  hous- 
ing to  offer  them  and.  therefore  little  hope 
of  attracting  the  business  their  t-arnlnga 
will  support 

Second  the  city  also  lacks  housitig  suitable 
for  relocating  those  vll.splaced  by  urban  re- 
development, for  low  income  lamllles  and 
lor  the  elderly  whose  incomes  have  been  cur- 
tailed 

Third.  Michigan  City's  downtown  shopping 
district  is  in  need  of  rejuvenation  if  it  is  to 
prosper  Access  to  the  city's  most  attractive 
resource  a  waterfront  park  development  Ilea 
through  the  drab  downtown  section  Re- 
cently, the  locution  of  a  muitlmiUion-doUar 
shopping  center  1  housing,  .imong  others, 
such  potential  downtown  anchors  .is  Sears. 
Roebuck  and  J  C  Penney  1  three  miles  to  the 
.south  Jolted  the  downtown  merchants  into 
a  new  .iwareness  of  what  First  Federal  had 
been  preaching  for  years, 

V,ALfE    RESfLTS,     NOT     HARMONY 

To  combat  the  lethargy  which  has  so  long 
enveloped  the  city  with  regard  to  these  and 
other  needs,  Frst  Federal  has  lent  either  Its 
own  or  Its  executives  efforts  to  a  broad  scale 
program — one  which  eschews  the  theoretical 
and  wishful,  and  zeroes  In  on  practical 
answers. 

These  answers  are  not  aUriys  popular  A-ith 
the  enure  community,  nor  are  ihey  neces- 
sarily the  only  or  the  best  solutions  They 
are.  however,  sincere,  concrete  proposals  for 
dealing  with  real,  immediate  community 
problems 

What  began  with  some  relatively  typical 
savings  and  loan  efforts  .it  civic  improve- 
ment— tree  planting  and  feed-the-blrds  proj- 
ects-— gradually  itrew  into  a  full-scale  attack 
upon  economic  problems  and  the  entrenched 
Interests  which  ignored  them 

Did  this  drag  the  ..ssociation  into  public 
controversy''  It  certainly  did  Did  it  make 
enemies  for  the  association?  Yes:  in  fact,  by 
election  time  1967,  First  Federal  was  pretty 
well  cut  off  from  the  incumbent  political 
power  structure^for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  ivssociation's  top  executives  were  actively 
supporting  the  challenger  for  the  oflSce  of 
mayor 

It  was,  perhaps,  inevit.ible  As  the  asso- 
ciaiian  pitched  harder  and  harder  for  action 
on  controversial  programs,  and  tlie  city  ,id- 
ministration,  locked  in  a  tough  reelection 
ftght.  SLiugiit  to  avoid  any  decisive  steps 
Without  a  nearly  unanimous  consensus,  the 
gap  widened  From  the  skeptical  cordiality 
with  which  First  Federal  greeted  Mayor  Ran- 
dall Miller  following  his  election  In  1963.  the 
relationship  gradually  deteriorated  into 
chilly  propriety,  increasing  criticism  and. 
flnjUy.  outright  opposition 

It  isn't  ,1  matter  of  political  party.  "  says 
PiUiard  We'll  support  anyone  who  will  work 
to  improve  the  community,  but  we  can't  sit 
.iround  forever  and  wait  for  100':  agreement 
•while  "he  housing  situation  goes  from  bad  to 
worse  .ind  people  suffer  " 

In  the  1967  election,  PlUiard  actively  sup- 
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ix>rted    Democrat   Conrad   S,    Komlnlarek,    a 

former  city  Judge  who  was  president  of  the 
city's  Fair  Housing  Committee  until  I'e  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  mayor 

On  November  7  Komlnlarek  was  elected 
-ind  PiUlard  has  good  rea.son  to  hope  that 
the  ■  ity's  efforts  to  solve  the  festering  jirob- 
!ems  of  residential  redevelopment,  downtown 
rehahllitation  and  low  cost  housing  will  be- 
gin to  move  In  e.irne&t 

During  the  past  campaign,  housing  became 
a  pollllcnl  Issue  and  all  progress  was  halted 
It  became  necessary  for  First  Federal  to  sit 
tl^lit  ar^d  restrict  itself  to  an  occasional  "de- 
lenflve"  statement  in  order  to  correct  mis- 
statements made  in  public  debate 

Once  Komlnlarek  takes  over  the  reins  of 
;o"al  government-  and  that  shouldn't  be 
har.1,  since,  as  a  thrice-elected  city  Judge,  he 
had  an  excellent  observation  point  to  see  all 
that  was  being  done,  for  good  or  bad — there 
should  be  an  entirely  different  climate 

Not  only  has  Komlnlarek  previously  been 
on  record  .ts  favoring  many  of  the  things 
Pilllard  feels  must  be  done,  taut  us  cloee  busi- 
ness ussoclates,  and  in  view  of  Pllllard'.s  early 
public  support  of  his  candidacy,  the  two  men 
•  oil  Id  expect  to  see  eye-to-eye  more  than  did 
Pilllard  and  Miller 

If  there  are  risks  in  speaking  one's  convlc- 
t  011.G,   there  are  also  slgnltlCHint  rewards 

fTRST    FTDERAI.    «,A.S    .NEVER    ALONE 

It  IS  easy,  though,  to  overemphasize  the 
opposition  which  First  Federal's  outspoken 
stmd  in  favor  of  more  and  better  housing 
has  uncovered  The  institution  also  has  v^'on 
a  great  many  friends  President  Pilllard  has 
a  file  of  letters  from  business  executives  and 
public  officials  praising  his  courage  .ind  ap- 
pr  >vlng  his  position 

The  association's  own  savers  and  borrow- 
ers moreover,  constitute  a  pretty  subst-mtial 
."=ample  of  the  Michigan  City  community,  and 
they  have  yet  to  complain  about  First  Fed- 
eral's policies  or  activities. 

Nor  has  the  association  really  gone  it 
.-lone  "  While  It  has  been  the  leader  in  Mich- 
igan Cltv's  uplift  efforts,  it  Is  far  from  the 
only  participant  Both  the  First  Merchants 
National  Bank  .aid  the  Citizens  Hank  have 
trlven  their  names,  funds  .ind  personnel  to 
various  housing  efforts,  including  support  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Committee  and  financing 
of  the  Fair  Haven  relocation  project 

First  Federal  has  succeeded  In  galvanizing 
the  business  community  to  the  extent  that 
the  merchants  organized  a  Downtown  Coun- 
cil of  merchants  to  promote  the  commercial 
center  of  the  city.  While  this  group  has  not 
been  active  in  the  housing-oriented  projects. 
It  does  participate  with  the  association  in  the 
business  redevelopment  activities, 

.\mong  other  things,  this  means  that  these 
business  leaders  know  that  Fred  Pilllard  does 
not  really  have  horns  and  a  tall,  no  matter 
what  those  who  write  letters  to  the  Neus- 
Dispatrh  may  say 

Observes  Fleming.  "You're  making  progress 
wnen  vou  get  one  community  leader— First 
Federal — to  inspire  other  community  leaders 
to  take  action  ■■ 

There  is.  in  f.iot,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  when  the  smoke  clears,  the  bureaucratic 
processing  Is  completed  and  some  of  today's 
embryo  projects  have  grown  to  maturity. 
Fred  Pilllard  will  be  hailed  by  his  fellow 
businessmen  ,is  the  man  of  courage  and 
vision  who  showed  them  the  way. 

Until  that  euphoric  moment  arrives,  Pil- 
llard Is  quite  content  to  believe  .simply  that 
his  efforts  have  helped  to  Improve  his  com- 
munity What's  more,  he  really  enjoys  the 
political  scrapping  and,  as  for  business.  It's 
fine,  thank  you 

Housing  subcommittee  In  one  sense,  every- 
thing that  has  brought  First  Federal  into 
politics  began  when  Pilllard  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  hou.smg  subcommittee  of 
the  Mayors  Human  Relations  Commi.sslon 
Whatever  others  may  have  intended,  this  was 
not,  for  Pilllard,  a  window-dressing  com- 
mission. 
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Beginning  In  1963,  the  housing  subcommit- 
tee spon.'iored  Operation  Gocxl  Neighbor  (see 
March  1986  SI, N  p  52  i ,  a  largely  tducallonal 
program  aimed  at  making  open  housing — 
Indiana  has  a  state  law-  workal)le  In  Michi- 
gan City  With  cooperation  from  the  local 
media  tiperatinn  Good  Neighbor  succeeded 
in  distributing  thousands  of  Informatiun.il 
pieces  aimed  at  explaining  the  state  l.iw  and 
easing  nelghlwirhocxl  fears  and  tensions  as- 
sociated with  increasing  residential  integra- 
tion 

While  the  program  failed  to  achieve  as 
much  block-by-block  participation  in  white 
nelghborhtMxls  as  desired.  It  did  succeed  in 
exposing  many  people  to  facts,  as  opposed  to 
rumors  and  myths;  and  It  opened  the  way 
for  a  roii.Mderable  .imount  of  counseling  if 
potential  Negro  home  owners 

In  .September  1966,  the  hou.slng  subcom- 
mittee spon.cored  Operation  .SLAM  iStop  Liv- 
ing as  a  Minority  I,  again  an  educational 
effort  aimed  at  overcoming  Negro  apathy 
about  housing  standards  SLAM  sotiKht  to 
awaken  n'mmunltv  pride  iinioni;  Negroes  and 
WHS  hlL'hllKht-i'd  hv  a  rally  featuring  Chlcneo 
civil  rights  leader  Al  Raby  Raby  told  his  lis- 
teners. MhhitMn  City  already  Is  where  Chi- 
cago would  like  to  be  "  in  terms  of  community 
concern  and  cooperation  on  racial  problems, 
and  he  urged  them  to  continue  to  build  on 
the  foundation  that  exlRte<l 

While  theie  proer..mR  were  noncontrover- 
slal  the  bite  came  when  the  housing  subcom- 
mittee began  to  take  stands  in  favor  of 
.'ipeciflc  projects — the  city's  North  End  urban 
renewal  project,  for  example,  stalled  for  years 
by  administrative  delay  and,  more  recently, 
tiy  t  ixnayer  litigation-  and  against  others, 
such  as  the  creation  of  a  segregated  public 
housing  project. 

As  housing  and  urban  renewal  became 
more  of  a  public  Lsstie  in  11)66  and  1967,  the 
subcommittee  became  entaneled  tirst  In  the 
Democratic  mayoral  primary  and  subse- 
quently in  the  general  election  campaigns 
Pilllard.  as  chairman  of  the  housing  sub- 
committee, took  every  nieans  available.  In- 
cluding fuU-pape  r.cwspripcr  ;,dE.  to  make 
clear  the  subcommittee's  (losltion  in  favor  of 
immediate  positive  action 

Since  three  members  of  First  Federal's  staiT 
serve  on  the  housing  .'subcommittee,  there  has 
tended  to  be  .t  clo.se  lUcntilic.ition  between 
the  subcommittee's  public  pronouncements 
and  the  association  Itself  lOne  of  Pilllard  s 
ads  even  listed  the  Fair  Housing  Committee 
and  First  Federal  synonymously  i  For  this 
uivolvement,  no  one  at  First  Federal  has 
apologized,  since  the  people  involved  (eel 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  clearly  for  the 
improvement  of  the  community 

Fair  housing  committee  The  .Michic.in  City 
Fair  Housing  Committee  is  a  spinoff  from  the 
Imusing  subcommittee  Formed  in  December 
1965  and  separatelv  Incorporated  in  August 
'  1066,  It  Is  supported  by  iidivldual  dues  from 
n-arly  200  members  and  by  the  city's  thre-> 
leading  financial  Institutions:  First  Mer- 
chants and  Citizens  banks,  and  First  Fed- 
eral The  committee  Is  able  to  act  as  project 
sponsor.  Independent  critic  and  private 
counsel, 

FHC  operates  four  neighborhood  centers, 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  housing  prob- 
lems and  seeks  to  provide  legal  iud  or  coun- 
seling for  individuals  encountering  difficul- 
lics  ill  obtaining  residential  equality. 

In  addition  to  sponsorship  of  Fair  Haven 
,ind  Fair  Acres,  both  discussed  below,  the 
committee  is  the  leading  civic  spot^esnian  in 
ptiblic  debate  on  low  cost  housing  .Tiid  urban 
redevelopment,  taking  on  dissident  individ- 
uals i'nd  the  city  administration  alike  Much 
of  this  debating  Is  done  throutth  either  the 
letters  columns  or  paid  advertising  in  the 
yeus-Dispatch.  and  many  of  these  ads  are 
paid  for  personally  by  Pilllard, 

OriKinally  headed   by  Conrad  Konimi.irek 
FHC  has  been  Lxl  s:nce  March   1967  by  Pir.st 
Federals  Jim  Fleming  Under  both  men  it  has 
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been  a  gadfly  to  the  city  administration,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  urban  renewal. 

Tlie  city  has  been  nnilllng  various  projects 
since  11)60,  but  \irtu;illy  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  Typical  of  the  situation  Is  the 
North  End  renewal  project.  Involving  the 
clearance  and  rebuilding  of  a  mixed  commer- 
cial and  residentiiil  .Trea  After  the  i)roject 
was  designated  and  prirllally  vacated,  it  was 
hit  in  Oitober  U)65  by  a  taxpayer's  suit, 
which  ill  one  wiy  or  ;  nother  has  lied  it  up 
ever  since 

Not  only  has  the  F.iir  Hou,--ing  Committee 
kept  after  renewal  officials  tii  press  lor  a  de- 
cision I  the  project  was  upheld  at  the  trial 
court  level  in  Septemiier  l'.»66i ,  but  it  has  in- 
terceded with  tlie  siiite''.  iv.o  U  S  si'liiitors  to 
ijet  action  underway. 

Early  In  l'.)67  I-irn  Feder.il  liled  suit  for 
ilumiiees  uaalnst  the  obstructing  plaintiir  In 
.-.n  .itiempt  t.o  u.rce  liim  to  looperate  in 
,'peeding  liearint;s  on  the  appeal 

He  was  the  one  who  wanted  liis  dny  m 
court,  say  Pilllard,  and  vet  he's  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  avoid  getting  it.  \Ve 
want  to  get  this  obstructionism  out  of  the 
way  and  get  on  with  the  project. 

On  the  public  front,  the  Fair  Housing  Com- 
iiiillee  sponsored  a  'March  for  Progress,  de- 
signed to  show  support  in  the  business  com- 
munity for  the  renewal  projects  The  Down- 
town Council  became  interested  in  expedit- 
ing things  when  Sears  indicated  it  would 
have  been  interested  in  ii  site  in  the  renewal 
project,  if  It  had  been  made  :ivallable.  but 
would  not  wait  indehnitely  -  and  subse- 
((uently  chose  the  shopping  center  location 
FHC  K  also  the  guiding  hand  in  the  Michi- 
gan City  poverty  program.  In  this  role,  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  organize  'VIST.^, 
Youth  Corps,  visiting  nurse  and  Job  retrain- 
ing jiroprams.  and  in  June  1967  received  a 
SI17.000  federal  grant  to  fund  its  Head  Start 
program. 

The  problems  of  reltjcation,  however,  have 
been  the  locus  ol  the  committees  most  posi- 
tive action,  .ind  tlie  most  successful  of  its 
efforts  is  Fair  Haven, 

Fair  Haven,  Relocation  oi  liisplaced  fami- 
lies irom  the  North  End  urban  renewal  proj- 
tct  has  been  one  of  the  major  points  of  con- 
troversy among  the  political  and  real  estate 
powers  of  Michigan  City.  Leaders  of  the  Fair 
Hou,sing  Committee  were  determined  that 
these  people  would  not  be  shunted  off  into 
other  substandard  housing  or  herded  into 
public  housing  ghettos. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  this  was 
.I'oout  all  city  officuls  were  prepared  to  do. 
especially  since  litig.ition  was  preventing  the 
urban  renewal  department  from  obtaining 
the  funds  needed  to  conduct  a  proper  reloca- 
tion program,  the  conimiitee  went  into 
action. 

Leasing  a  sue  lor  two  vc.irs  Lcgmning  in 
October  1966.  the  committee  p'lirchr.aed  14 
new  55-  and  65-foot  mobile  homes  at  cost 
and  added  accommodations  so  up  to  12  mem- 
bers of  one  family  coiikl  live  together.  The 
committee  bore  the  site  preparation  costs, 
.'ind  tile  city's  two  banl;s  liii.  need  the  mobile 
homes  purcha.se.  The  n'mnilttee  also  set  up 
a  neighborhood  center  at  the  site  to  provide 
recreation  and  educational  programs,  and  it 
maintains  supervision  ol  tlie  entire  project, 
1  he  14  reloc.iied  f.iniilies  pay  only  a  rental 
geared  to  the  rent  subsidy  formula,  and  the 
committee  makes  up  the  substantial  dif- 
ference to  meet  project  r.-st-^.  While  it  was 
hoped  that  rent  subsidy  o.r  poverty  funds 
might  be  obtained  to  help  cirry  the  load,  this 
h.as  not  occurred  yet. 

As  of  April  ige'?,  there  were  siiU  25  fiunilies 
fi'om  the  North  End  project  in  need  of  re- 
location. At  this  ixjint.  First  Federal  stepped 
into  the  picture  tinder  it^  own  name  by  ini- 
tiating Project  Challenge. 

Project  Challenge,  Illustrative  of  the  ex- 
treme dedication  of  the  association's  person- 
nel to  the  cause  of  renewal.  Project  Challenge 
was  announced  to  Michigan  City  in  a  full- 
page  newspaper  ad. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  ad  first  stated  the  problem  :  iicl  :he 
number  and  types  of  houses  needed  to  re- 
locate the  remaining  25  families  Tlien  First 
Federal  stated  it  would  use  four  foreclosed 
properties  lor  relocation  housing  and  that 
four  association  olTicei-s  would  individually 
purchase  one  home  cieii  i  ■:  .  (iditlonal  relo- 
cation Use 

As  the  l,,niilies  beins  leloiMted  would  only 
only  be  cluiiuod  rentals  a'  the  jniblic  hous- 
ing r.ttes,  the  lour  First  Federal  officers 
agreed  to  make  up  pcr.soually  tlie  diHerential 
between  these  r.Ues  and  l)ie  l.iir  market 
rentals,  so  iliai  no  claim  could  be  made  that 
First  Feder.l1  s  ivers  were  being  penalized  by 
a-ceptancc  of  reduced  income. 

From  this  ' money  where  our  nioiilli  is" 
,-lance,  Fii'st  Federal  challrnced  the  rest  of 
the  Community  to  c.ime  up  with  relocation 
ol   the  rcmainln.t'   17   1  inil!lr-s. 

The  coinrnuMlty  i.ever  did  ri.sc  successfully 
to  the  challengo.  but  there  was  enough 
resiKinse  so  that  the  Fair  Hou.sing  Committee 
ultimately  was  able  to  lake  care  of  all  ihe 
displaced    lamilies 

Pair  Acres,  As  part  oi  its  campaign  lo  pu,-h 
for  creation  of  500  additional  reiitjil  uiiit.s 
in  Michigan  City,  the  Fair  Housing  Ccjir.- 
nilltee  sought  to  .sjionsor  iwo  moderate  in- 
come projeclss  under  FHA  221d.J  liiianciiig 

Fair  Acres  East  was  to  jjrov  ide  81  units  on 
a  live-acre  site,  while  Fair  .-^cres  South 
projected  150  units  on  15  acres  All  went 
well.  iiicUiduig  C(K)peration  from  tho  city  on 
obtaining  location,  until  the  sues  were  aii- 
liounced, 

.'\t  that  point  controversv  iruiiled  on  all 
sides:  moderate  iiicoine,  open  ticcupancy 
housing  is  fine,  it  seems,  unless  ii  is  in  your 
neighborhood.  City  coopcrnlion  needed  \o 
obtain  zoning  changes,  evapornled  and  the 
projects  became  caught  uji  in  ihe  jjolltical 
race  for  mayor.  As  a  result,  the  coninhttee 
temporarily  abandoned  its  eltorls  lo  push  tiic 
projects  through  until   alter  the  election. 

Backing  out  on  llie  Fair  Acres  jirojects  1,'y 
the  city  probably  did  more  to  sh.Triien  the 
hostility  between  the  P'air  Housing  rictivists 
and  Mayor  Randall  th.Tn  any  other  one  tiling. 
according  to  Fleming.  From  that  point.  E^irst 
Federal  became  more  aeeressne  in  its  cri- 
ticism and  drew  closer  to  Conrad  Kominiarck. 
.Spaulding  House.  Inc.  Less  controversial 
than  Fair  .^cres  is  another  project  in  which 
First  Federal's  officers  are  nivohed:  .Spauld- 
ing House,  Inc. 

In  March  1967,  a  nonprofit  (■orpor..iion 
headed  by  Pilllard  j'lurcliasctl  a  40-ye:tr-old 
Michigan  City  landmark,  the  Spauldintt  Ho- 
tel, located  on  a  ijrinie  (;o';vntown  corner. 
Closed  since  early  1966,  tiic  liotel  was  blight- 
ing the  business  district  by  f  ymbolizing  tlie 
flight  of  commercial  t".  dc  to  outlving  la- 
cilities. 

.Spaulding  House,  Iiic,  ]:iUins  to  convert  the 
hotel  into  91  units  of  housing  lor  the  elderlv. 
retaining  the  first-floor  space  for  comjiier- 
cial  uses,  such  as  a  restaurant  .ind  a  new 
community  room  for  banquf.  .uic!  i.ic-cning 
use. 

While  final  approval  ol  a  federal  Coiiimu- 
nity  Facilities  Administration  loan  to  Imance 
rehabilitation  and  conversion  oi  the  jirop- 
erty  is  expected  soon,  no  funds  liave  yet  been 
made  available. 

Meanwhile,  the  corporation  does  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  tne  fir.' t-floor  offices  in 
the  building  actively  used.  Groups  ;uch  as 
the  Jaycees.  Cnitcd  Fund  and  Girl  Scouts  are 
given  free  .space.  During  the  holidays,  tlie 
30-foot  community  Chrism.,  s  tree  was  lo- 
cated on  the  hotel  marquee. 

In  a  related  move,  a  group  o:  [jrivaie  in- 
vestors plans  to  build  a  motel  and  parking 
facility  on  the  lot  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  Spaulding. 

MCBIDCO.  Supplementing  all  Uiis  ad  lioc 
action.  First  Federal  officers  also  have  t.tken 
steps  to  provide  long-term  comniuniiy  sup- 
poi^  through  the  organization  of  a  limitc'd 
dividend,  local  development  corporation  —the 
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Michig,in    City   Uusmess   and    Indu.slrial    De- 
velopment Conip.uiy,  Iiic, 

Org.inized  in  April  1967  as  a  velucle  lor 
Small  Business  .Administration  501  and  502 
loans  and  as  a  general  redevelopment  spon- 
sor. Ihe  corporation  is  intended  to  help  al- 
leviate Michigan  City's  short.ige  of  develop- 
ment c.ipilul. 

Since  the  city's  financial  institutions  col- 
lectively hold  only  $130  million  in  .issrls. 
additional  lund.^  from  outside  will  be  needed 
to  carry  through  the  redevelopment  envi- 
sioned in  tlie  North  End.  West  Side  and  other 
lirojecis.  and  to  nld  the  small  inisinessmen 
displaced  in  tliesc  developments. 

Local  development  corpor.aions  have  bro.,d 
scope  lor  financing  businesses,  projects  .'iid 
equipment.  Througn  federal  guarantees  they 
cm  develop  great  leverage  from  iunds  ob- 
I. lined  from  private  lenders. 

MCBIDCO  was  inlliated  wiili  capil.illz.i- 
lion  of  $50,000.  ol  which  no  more  than  *5  OUO 
can  be  invested  by  one  individual  At  least 
75',    of  the  slock  must  be  locally  held. 

What  Pilliard  and  others  are  seeking  first 
ilirough  Ihe  corpor.ition  is  a  vehicle  lor 
drawing  a  10-15  year  comprehensive  plan  for 
Michigan  City,  linking  ectmomic  leaslbillty 
and  development  planning. 

The  corporation's  first  act  was  to  hire  Rf.il 
Estate  Research  Corporation,  Chicago,  to 
conduct  .11!  economic  feasibility  study  lor 
Michigan  Cily.  The  study  is  now  complete, 
.ind   the  stage  is  set  for  planning  action 

Michigan  City  Gazette,  One  of  the  frustra- 
tions Pilliard,  Fleming  and  others  have  un- 
dergone in  liie  past  two  years  is  ilie  inability 
to  get  their  positions  presented  to  the  inibllc 
as  they  would  like  lo  -uithout  editing,  re- 
Ijutial  or  suppression. 

Tills  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  ex- 
tensive investment  in  full-page  advertise- 
ments devoted  to  long,  detailed  explanations 
ol  F.iir  Haven,  Fair  .'\cres.  Project  Challeiis.'i? 
.Old  the  endless  dt bate  over  North  End  iirl),^ii 
rentwal  liligatitm 

In  Jane  ol  1967  ihey  finally  decided  to 
t..ke  another  route  and  back  a  local  i.ews- 
I).i)xrman  who  started  his  own  newspaper, 
the  Michigan  Cily  Ga.Ptlr  'Ihe  weekly  t.ib- 
loid  IS  distributed  to  every  household  in 
Michigan  City  and,  althcjugh  not  self-sup- 
porting Irom  outside  advertising  revenue, 
lias  provided  First  Federal  with  a  good  adver- 
tising v  eliiclc.  I  Tlie  associ.ition  conliiuies  a 
regular,  although  somewhat  reduced,  sched- 
u.e  in  liie  Nr-cs-Dispalrli.) 

The  lormer  Ncu-s-Dispatch  reporter,  who  Is 
editor-publisher,  ls  thoroughly  familiar  with 
;!ie  entire  renewal-housing  slory,  and  the  Gu- 
.t'Kr  now  oilers  a  ".second  voice  "  to  Micliigan 
City  readers, 

"We  felt  the  Nrus-Dispatch  was  too  iicu- 
ii'al  on  critical  issues,"  says  Fleming,  "We 
wanted  a  vehicle  to  stimulate  some  go'>d 
'.hinking  in  the  community." 

Wlicther  or  not  it  has  achieved  th.-.t,  t'ae 
Ga.nn'.  like  First  Federal's  other  involve- 
ments, has  made  both  enemies  and  friend.? 
lor  the  a.ssociation. 

Perhaps  Us  real  iignlflcance  is  ihat  it 
shows  in  still  another  way  how  tot:illv  im- 
iner.'cd  in  its  communitv  First  Federal  is. 


The   20th   Century    Fund 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

IN  THE  HOU.-3E  OF  REPREaENT,\T IVK.S 

Tuesday.  February  G.  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speakei".  a  re- 
search foundation  In  Nc-\v  York  City 
has  offered  a  ray  of  hope  to  l.ard-iircssed 
municipal  governments  faced  with  an 
ever-firowins  list  of  demands  and 
.severely  limited  financial  resources. 
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T)\e  decision  of  the  tax-exempt  20th 
Ceruury  Fund  to  contribute  S  10,000  to 
the  city  :n  lieu  of  taxes  was  'generous 
and  consti-uctive  :n  itself  But  :t,s  impact 
could  be  even  more  far  reaching  if  it 
..;uirs  other  foundations  located  In  urban 
centers  to  similar  acts  of  generosity. 

An  estimated  one-rhird  of  New  York 
City's  total  real  estate  value  of  $47  bil- 
lion :s  presentb  tax  exempt  and  in  some 
cities  this  figure  is  even  liUher  In  Bos- 
ton  I  understand,  it  is  44  percent. 

The  JOth  Century  Fund's  SIOOOO 
L'ift — vepresentinc  rouchly  what  the 
foundation  would  owe  the  fity  in  taxes 
if  .t  were  not  exempt — in  no  way  weakens 
the  posltton  that  exempt  status  is  justi- 
fitd  'or  nonprottt  ^roup^  which  are  mak- 
ing valuable  contributions  to  the  city,  the 
Stat;',  and  the  Nation 

.As  a  mntter  of  fact,  the  fund  has  di- 
rected an  increaslni<  port)'-'  of  its  re- 
sjuicc.s  into  the  seaich  for  solutions  to 
pressing  urban  problems,  and  it  has  pro- 
vided .several  i^rants  directly  to  New  York 
City  for  programs  to  briny  Uudent.s  and 
professors  into  public  a'-;encies  and  for 
other  urban  projects. 

But,  m  all  fairness,  while  the  benefits 
of  Its  actnities  are  widely  shared 
throutihout  the  country,  New  York  City 
residents  alone  bear  the  burden  of  fl- 
nancinij  the  foundation's  purely  local 
needs  This  fact  was  lecognized  by  M  J. 
Rossant.  the  new  executive  director,  in 
announcing  the  SI 0.000  payment  to  the 
city 

Mr   Rossant  .^aid: 

We  believe  tliat  we  li.ive  a  civic  respon- 
sibility to  make  some  payment  for  the 
municipal  services — Are  and  police  protec- 
tion, water  supply,  etc  —furnished  us 

In  a  lett.r  thankin?  the  fund  for  its 
"generous  and  constructive"  action, 
Mayor  Lindsay  lit^htlv  called  it  an  ex- 
traordinarv  development  m  our  town." 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
llOth  Century  Fund,  as  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  and  I  share  Mayor 
Lindsay's  hope  that  Us  example  will  be 
widely  followed  I  am  sure  that  New 
York  and  other  municipalities  would 
welcome  further  examples  of  this  kind 
of  civic  spirit 


Speculation  in  the  Stock  Markets 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsdav.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  KEITH  Mr  S.oeaker,  John  Cun- 
niii,  a  financial  wrUer  for  the  Associated 
Prcas.  has  v.ritten  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticK-  dealing  with  speculation  ;n  the  slock 
markets  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 

Mr  CunniiT  points  out  some  of  the  ma- 
.joi  causes  of  speculation  in  the  markets 
bjth  by  institutions  and  individuals  We 
oiten  think  of  uortfolio  managers  of  in- 
stitutional investors  as  masters  of  their 
own  late  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
ciuinges  m  tiie  market  and  the  economy 
rather  than  men  who  react  to  uutside  in- 
fluences. Yet.  m  fact  they  are  often  sub- 
ject to  the  .same  influences  as  the  in- 
dividual investor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RHMARKS 

A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the  in- 
fluence of  inflation  In  di.scu.ssing  the 
cfTect  of  the  threat  of  inflation  on  insti- 
tutions. Mr  CunnitT  states: 

.M though  manv  of  these  institutions  were 
once  very  con-!erv:itlve  and  inactive  Investors, 
they  too  have  become  worried  about  Inflation, 
They  have  succumbed  also  to  the  lure  of 
(iruck  money  through  in-otit  trading 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  our  consideration  of 
tlip  threat  of  speculation  in  the  stock 
markets,  I  think  Mr  Cunnitf's  article. 
"Wild  Stock  Speculation  Worries  .Amex 
Brokirs.  '.'lucli  follows,  will  be  of  much 
assistance 
W:i.D     SrocK     Specui  ATION     Wurries     .\mf;x 

BKi>KESS 

(By  John  Cunnlff) 

Nfw  York  They're  .specul.iting  wll<lly.' 
a  broker  remarked  as  he  watched  trading  on 
the  .\merlcan  Stock  Exchange  soar  to  more 
than  10  million  shares,  ^^y  customers  are 
.icling  lis  If  there  were  no  tomorrow  " 

Few  >t.'itemer.fs  could  h;ive  been  further 
from  the  truth,  for  :i  very  large  percentage  of 
stock  speculation  today  results  from  traders 
knowing  there  will  be  a  tomorrow — of  Infla- 
tion ;ind  shrinking  dollars 

This  inflation  psychology  now  has  a  good 
grip  in  the  thinking  of  millions  of  Amert- 
ean.--  r.mes  .ind  rising  living  costs  are  cle- 
vovirlng  their  bank  .iccount  interest  Fixed 
rottirn"  investmer,ts  :ire  shrinking  In   wilue 

To  offset  this  shrinkage.  Investors  have 
been  urged  to  go  into  stocks,  to  hedge  against 
inflation  by  owning  securities  that  rise  with 
the  economy.  Good  advice  or  poor,  it  i.s  being 
given   nbiindantiy 

A     CUSHION 

.A  variety  of  factors  now  Intensify  this  In- 
flation prycnoiogy  ;ind  also  present  the  op- 
portunity for  It  to  be  exploited. 

For  one  thing,  much  of  the  money  saved 
m  recent  months  by  average  Americans  has 
given  them  a  cushion  of  confidence.  With 
their  excess  funds  ti.ey  have  -tepped  Into  the 
stock  market  .ind  hope  to  duplicate  the  ex- 
perience of  friends  by  doubling  their  money 

.At  the  same  time  thousands  of  once  cau- 
tious m-  colors  very  likely  have  become  bored, 
irritated  and  frustrated  as  their  blue  chips 
vegetate,  v.  hile  yi'uns;  sprouta  on  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange  soar  to  the  sun.  And  so  they 
join  the  crowd 

Whereas  some  o!  the  solid  blue  chip  stocks 
iin  the  New  York  Stock  E.schange  sell  for 
SIOO  or  more,  an  American  Exchange  trader 
has  his  choice  of  about  60  stocks  selling  for 
less  than  $5  iind  many  more  for  less  than  $10. 

Lending  encouragement  as  well  .\s  Impact 
to  this  churning  of  stock,  some  Wall  Street 
informants  say.  are  registered  represent  itl/es 
who   speculate   for   their   own   .iccounts   and  . 
encourage  customers  to  do  likewise. 

CREDIT  E-^SY 

\  :ew  u:her  factors  also  may  be  Involved: 
Nj  matter  what  Is  said  for  the  record,  credit 
for  [.peculating  is  pretty  easy  to  come  by 
the;e  days  And  the  suspicion  exists  among 
critics  tb&t  some  speculation  may  be  manip- 
ulillon 

CertMnly  the  huge  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  stockhelders  Is  having  Its  Impact 
as  well,  for  the  latest  figure  of  24  million 
Is  four  times  the  figure  of  20  years  a^o. 

However.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
amateur  or  small-investor  speculation  has 
suddenly  caused  the  enormous  burst  of  ac- 
tivity. 

.American  Exchange  average  dally  volume 
for  .-Ul  of  1966  was  27  million  shares  For 
1967  volume  averaged  45  million  For  the 
flrft  two  weeks  of  the  new  year  volume  h.is 
Jumped  to  8  million  shares. 

Some  skilled  observers  of  the  Wall  Street 
scene  believe  that  much  of  this  activity  is. 
Instead,   the   result  of   professional   specula- 
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tlon  by  pension  and  mutual  funds,  by  trust 
accounts  and  by  college  endowments,  among 
others 

Last  May  the  American  Exchange  found 
that  institutional  activity  of  this  sort  was 
increaalng  and  that  it  accounted  for  16 
per  cent  of  all  volume  A  conservallve  esti- 
mate now  would  place  the  figure  beyond  20 
per  cent 

WORRIED  INSTITUTIONS 

Although  many  of  these  Institutions  were 
once  very  conservative  and  inactive  Investors, 
they  too  have  become  worried  .\bout  in- 
flation They  have  succumbed  also  to  the 
lure  it  quick  money  through  in-out  trad- 
ing 

In-jut  trading  is  the  trademark  of  the 
so-cfi!led  performance  or  go-go  funds,  some 
of  which  have  demonstrated  that  quick 
turnover  of  holdings  so  as  alMvays  to  be 
invested  In  the  hottest  issues  can  bring  big 
profit 

.•\mex  offlcl.ils  iire  greatly  concerned  that 
the  bubble  will  burst,  and  that  vihen  price- 
come  down  so  also  may  the  im.ige  of  their 
Institution  in  the  inlnds  of  thousands  of 
neatly   trimmed   amateur   speculators. 

No  nmount  of  warnings,  however,  are  go- 
ing to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  institutional 
tr.idlng.  These  institutions  have  grown 
enormously  in  recent  years  and  also  have 
beci'ime   very   active   traders. 

Some  securities  n;en  question  whether  in- 
stitutional buying  and  .selling  can  be  ac- 
commodated safely  by  the  stock  exchanges 
under  present  regulations. 


Vietnam   Casualties 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr    LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  foUoving  six  servicemen  from  Mary- 
land, four  soldiers  and  two  marines,  were 
recently  killed  in  Vietnam:  Major  Maxi- 
milian  H,   Simmeth.    1st   Lt.   Wesley   R 
Moore.    Jr..    Ffc.    Harry    L.    Ecton.    Pfc. 
Russell  E.  Millberry.  Marine  Lance  Cpl 
Thomas  J.  Tornncton.  and  Marine  Pfc 
Dubois  R   Jones.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
couraye  of  these  men  and  to  honor  then 
memory     by     includinu     the     following 
article  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Four  Soldiers  and  Two  Marines  From  State 
Die  in  Vietnam 

Six  Maryland  servicemen — four  .'^okiiers 
and  two  marines — have  been  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yesterday 

The  latest  casualties  were  identified  as: 

Maj  Maximilian  H  Simmeth.  of  102  Wood- 
land drive.  Bel  Air 

1st  Lt  Wesley  R  Moore.  Jr.  -if  y^Ol  I^Ui- 
ham-Severn  road,  .seabrook 

Pfc.  Harry  L.  Ecton,  of  203  Souih  Pofjni.i.- 
street,  Boonsboro, 

Pfc  Rus.sell  E  Millberry,  of  Route  1.  Uiikjii 
Bridge 

Marine  Lance  Cpl  TTioinas  J.  Torrlngton.  c^'l 
106  Nurth  Sni.Ulwood  street.  Cumberland. 

Marine  Pfc  Dubois  R  Jones,  of  4034  Belle 
avenue    Baltimore 

Major  Simmeth.  37.  a  ranger  was  killed 
Wednesday  near  Saigon  in  an  ambush,  his 
brother.  Joseph  .Simmeth.  said  last  night 
The  major  was  ,i  career  .Army  man  on  his 
second  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam, 

During  his  first  tour  In  1966,  he  won  the 
-Silver  .Star  He  had  been  m  Vietnam  on  the 
second  tour  for  four  months 

Major   Simmeth   enlisted   in    the    .Army   In 
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1954.  four  years  after  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  his  native  Bavaria.  His  brother 
Liwns  a  meat  firm  m  Bel  Air. 

WIKF  SURVIVES 

Besides  his  brother,  he  is  .survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs  Marylou  Simmeth.  of  St.  Metz, 
Prance:  a  son,  Thomas  Simmeth.  who  is  with 
his  mother;  f.iur  sisters.  Mrs  Terry  Wood, 
of  Bel  Air:  Mrs  Mary  Feld.  of  New  York: 
Mrs.  Carla  L.Tiidres  of  Mainz,  Germany,  and 
Mrs  Catherine  Coryell,  of  Norristown.  Pa., 
and  hi.-,  inotlur,  Mrs  Albinp  .simmeth,  of  l"-cl 
Air 

Lieutenant  Moore,  27,  was  killed  Thursday 
by  American  lire  while  rcturniuL;  with  a  pa- 
trol m  the  .trea  ol  .An  Khe,  He  had  been 
111  Vietnam  since  mid-December, 

Another  ( areer  .^rniy  man.  he  had  t>-n 
years  to  his  credit,  including  several  in  the 
Army  Reserve  He  was  coniinlsi-ioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  November.  1963. 

IIIGHPOINT  CRADUATE 

I  ieutcnant  Moore,  who  was  born  in  Der- 
wyn  Heliihts,  Md  .  was  graduated  in  1958 
irom  Highpoint  High  School  He  had  com- 
pleted tlirec  "e.irs  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

He  IS  survived  by  liLs  wife  of  Just  over  a 
year.  Mrs  Barbara  D.  Moore;  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Wesley  R  Moore,  of  Berwyn 
Heights,  and  a  sister,  Mrs  Beverly  Caldwell, 
oi  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J, 

Pfc  Ecton.  20,  a  personnel  carrier  driver 
with  the  9lh  Infantry  Divl.slon.  was  killed 
In  Saigon  Wednesday,  exactly  eight  months 
after  he  was  drafted  He  had  been  m  Vietnam 
since  late  October, 

He  was  a  1065  graduate  of  Boonsboro 
Hi«h  School,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
baseball  team.  For  the  two  years  between  his 
graduation  and  his  draft  call  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  State  Farm  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Frederick. 

Surviving  are  his  jjarents,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Leon  G.  Ecton,  of  Boonsboro 

Corporal  Torrlngton.  19.  was  killed  Wed- 
iiesday  while  on  patrol  in  the  Quang  Nam 
province,  his  father,  Francis  R.  Torrlngton, 
said  yesterday  Assigned  to  the  3d  Battalion, 
5th  Marines,  he  had  been  in  South  Vietnam 
tor  five  months. 

Corporal  Tomngton  was  graduated  in  1966 
from   LaSalle   High   School 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  two 
sisters,  Maryann  and  Helen  Torrlngton,  both 
of  Cumberland;  and  three  brothers,  Francis 
R.  Tomngton,  Jr.  who  is  with  the  United 
states  Army  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga..  and  David 
L  and  William  J  Tomngton.  both  of  Cum- 
ijcrland. 

Private  Millberry,  19.  was  a  graduate  of 
Fr.mcis  Scott  Key  Senior  High  School  near 
Union  Bridge,  .iccording  to  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
.•\melia  Millberry.  of  Westminster,  Md.  She 
said  Private  Millberry  worked  briefly  for  a 
■■hoe  factory  in  Westminster  before  he  was 
drafted. 

He  is  survived  by  his  jjarenis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Millberry,  Sr,.  of  Route  1,  Union 
Bridge,  and  a  number  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters 

KILLED    WEDNESDAT 

Pii'aie  Jone^.  20.  was  killed  Wednesday 
Willie  on  a  mission  ui  Quang  Tri.  South  Viet- 
nam, his  sister.  Mrs.  Lorraine  Bryant  said 
yesterday. 

Private  Jones  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in 
March,  1966,  alter  leaving  City  College  dur- 
ing his  senior  year,  and  had  been  in  Vietnam 
-nice  last  .April.  He  finished  his  high  school 
education  in  the  Marines  and  intended  to 
.-.ludy  sociology  in  college  after  the  service, 
he  said. 

Besides  Mrs  Bryant,  he  is  survived  by  his 
:oother,  Mrs  Alice  Jones,  of  Belle  avenue,  his 
;  itlicr.  Theophilius  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  and 
mother  sister,  Mrs.  Janet  Carey,  also  of 
R  iltimore. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  Address  by  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  at  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    I'ENNSVLVA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  oi  i\  nn.sylvania.  :.Ir. 
Speaker,  under  Uuvp  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  KEroRD,  I  wisii  to  include 
the  addre.ss  pivcn  by  Postmaster  General 
Lav^-rence  F.  O'Bnen  ;it  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  hero  in  Washington 
on  Tuesday,  Januaiy  .';0.  19G3: 

GtiRRY  Van  der  Heuvel,  Ladies  and  f;en- 
tlemen,  politics  go  witli  Postmaster  C;cn- 
erals  like  Boston-baked  beans  and  brown 
bread.  Being  good  politicians,  all  Postmasters 
are  great  bargainers.  Some  have  been  horse 
traders.  But  our  guest  is  the  first  Post- 
master General  who  ottered  to  swap  tlie 
U.S.  Post  Office.  He  hasn't  had  any  takers. 
but  I  understand  that  another  lellow  wants 
to  start  his  own  business. 

Our  guest  doesn't  have  to  worry,  oi  course, 
if  he  programs  himself  out  of  the  Post  Oiiice 
job.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  habiiiially  bare- 
headed man  who  wore  so  many  )\ats.'  He 
has  been  the  field  marshal  for  all  the  legis- 
lation passed  in  the  last  seven  years  His 
successes  need  no  recounting.  If  there  were 
failures,  they  were  neither  ones  of  strategy 
nor  personal  diplomacy,  lor  Larry  O'Brien 
is  master  of  the  first  and  the  latter  conies 
naturally.  What  other  dedicated  partisan  has 
masterminded  a  Democratic  and  a  Republi- 
can Presidential  campaign  at  the  same  time? 
His  compendium  on  campaigning  was  used. 
of  course,  by  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  What  must  have  surprised  him 
was  when  Barry  Goldwater  came  up  to  him 
and  .said  in  1964,  "Larry.  I  might  as  well 
admit  it,  I  have  your  book  " 

Nor  do  his  converts  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson  used  it  in  his  successful  campaign  to 
oust  the  Conservatives.  And  the  Philippines 
President  Marcos  gives  him  much  credit  lor 
his  winning  race. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  probably  the  most 
respected  political  strategist  on  the  current 
scene — may  I  present  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Thank  you  very  much.  Gerrv 
I  should  mention  rumor  has  it  that  General 
de  Gaulle  used  that  manual  also 

Vera  Glasser,  Isabel  McCaig,  Carroll  Kil- 
patrick,  my  good  friend  Mike  Manatos.  And 
I  should,  by  way  of  explanation,  state  that 
Barefoot  Sanders  would  be  with  us  this 
nooi  ,  but  he  is  on  the  Hill  at  a  luncheon  in- 
volving some  of  the  key  members  of  the 
House  to  discuss  our  program,  and  he  is 
therefore  unavoidably  absent.  And  of  course. 
my   good   wife,  Elva. 

I  usually  begin  my  remarks  by  stating  how 
pleased  I  am  to  be  wherever  I  am.  And  when 
you  tliink  of  the  alternatives,  that's  a  safe 
statement. 

But  frankly  this  afternoon  I  am  dubious. 
If  I  say  I'm  pleased  to  be  with  you.  one  of 
you  is  liable  to  stand  up  and  say.  Why'?  And 
what  could  I  say?  It's  too  early  to  tell, 
would  be  the  truth.  But  it  wouldn't  be  very 
responsive.  I'm  afraid. 

Actually,  before  I  riive  into  the  treasure 
trove  I  brought  with  me.  before  I  reveal  all 
the  inside  information  about  where  we  are. 
where  we  are  going  and  why  we  might  get 
there.  Just  a  v^'ord  from  my  sponsor. 

The  President  asked  me  to  send  you  his 
personal  greetings,  and  that's  for  attribu- 
tion. 

You  know,  one  of  the  many  my-teries  o£ 
life  here  in  Washington   iS  iliat   r.  I'wp   per- 
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v,omfn  ni.iy  i;ot  he  deadlier  tliaii  tlie  ni.ilc  of 
the  species.  But  they  tend  to  ask  lar  more 
letiial  questions.  It  happens  again  and  asaiu. 
I  have  a  press  conference,  and  I  hope — .'nd 
I  pray  a  bit,  too — jiray  that  Ii  it,  going  vi  i-  > 
well:  I  will  be  asked  no  questions  which  I 
don't  e.xpcct,  and  for  whlcli  I  do  not  have  the 
proper  array  of  confusing  answers.  Then  a 
.■lender  gloved  hand  g'les  up.  "Mr.  O'Brien  " 
ilie  sweet  voice  begins;  and  soon  I  feel  as  if 
I  am  Involved  in  .i  physics  experiment,  in 
which  I  am  being  bombarded  In-  a  high  ve- 
:  icity  electron.  Now.  iu  those  experiments. 
I  am  told,  some  of  the  electrons  nii.ss  the 
target  But  your  ciuestioiis  never  do.  So  some- 
day !>erhaps  you  will  rcve.il  your  secret  to  ine 

Since  there  is  a  rumor  currently  cir- 
culating thai  I  have  some  passing  inierciC 
111  politics,  I  thought  I  might  mention  what 
I  feel  are  some  points  worth  considering 
.11  tiie  montiis  to  c^ine 

Perhaps  the  most  significint  .'-o  l.u-  Is  liuit 
compared  to  the  President  and  llie  Presi- 
dents i)ropram.  all  the  Republii;in  .  iiuii- 
dates  and  their  mixed  bap  of  positions  ;  nd 
issues  are  coniiiu.'  more  and  more  to  resem- 
ble tne  new  canned  diet  food.  Now,  you  knov.' 
tlic  ine  I  have  in  mind  -the  label  Is  attrac- 
tive; ilie  advertising  is  great:  the  ran  it.self 
is  f,'iant-size  and  made  ul  stainless  steel.  Of 
course,  when  you  open  it,  its  empty. 

Now  during  recent  weeks  I  have  been  hear- 
inc  more  and  more  about  1948  instead  ^i 
1968,  There  seems  to  be  a  new  epidemic 
sweeping  news  desks.  Everyone  remember.'; 
that  liiere  were  third  and  lourth  party 
candidates  in  1948  And  ii  appears  we  will 
have  lit  least  a  tliird  party  candidate  in  1908. 

Everyone  remembers  the  Dixiecraus  in  1948. 
And  now  iliere  are  cries  tliat  tliey  or  their 
close  relatives  will  rise  again. 

As  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  there  i*-  ^ii 
incumbent  Democratic  President  who  has  a 
number  of  problems  to  face,  and  a  rating  in 
the   polls   that  fluctuates  with    the   weather 

Finally,  there  is  a  Congress  which  seems  — 
at  times,  at  least — to  want  to  go  its  own  way. 

So  we  hear  about  the  possibility  of  our 
President  coming  out  against  a  do-nothing 
Congress;  and  about  the  President  giving 
them  hell  on  the  whistle-stops.  All  we  need 
IS  Tom  Dewey  and  we  would  be  back  in  the 
good  old  days 

.As  witli  some  of  the  more  wishful  and  un- 
realistic solutions  to  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
these  ijolltical  jjarallels  have  the  advantage 
of  simplicity.  Actually  since  we  remember 
how  things  turned  out  on  election  day  1948. 
I  wish  the  parallels  were  more  prophetic  as 
well  as  simple.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately 
many  things  have  changed  since  1948  There 
Is  a  two-party  system  throughout  much  (jf 
tlie  .South.  And  George  Wallace  is  not  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  the  Republican  Party 
Rabble-rousing  and  race-l5aiting  in  tin- 
South  are  becoming  less  effective  Many 
Southerners  of  both  races  have  a  new  sell- 
conlidence  about  their  ability  .  i  work  to- 
gether. 

Old-world  chvisions,  religious  „iid  etiinic 
backgrounds  which  were  so  compeiling  in 
the  [last  in  national  politics  and  which  weie 
central  to  many  appeals  for  support  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  dissolved  m  t'.c  ;ast  "xev.--- 
years 

Tlie  tens  oi  tnousands  of  union  nicnio'-is 
wiio  once  j.'niined  Detroit's  CadilKiC  .Stju.ire 
on  Labor  Day  to  hear  fiery  speeches  are  now 
spending  i  :ie  holidays  with  their  f.imilies 
around  barbeque  pits  in  the  suburbs,  or 
h.auling  the  i)o;'t  trailer  out  to  the  l.^ke 

Racial  problems,  once  confined  to  tlie 
Southland,  are  now  acute  in  our  cities  Noit'i. 
East  and  W^est  Many  of  the  problems  ol  1948 
iiave  been  resolved.  But  new  problems  have 
taken  their  place  Old  habits,  old  alliances 
have  disappeared. 

Back  in  1948  »  lucky  few  were  watching 
Uncle  Miltie  on  a  communications  medium 
that  was  so  new  that  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
t  mnica   Yearbook   agonized    for   some   para- 
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(fraphs  ibout  what  it  shmild  be  c-alled — Tela. 
Telesee.  '^r  even  TV  Telesee  is  now  the  na- 
tional ptuitlme  And  this  nlone  destroys  the 
parallel  of  1M8  t'or  a  slRnlflcant  p<\Tt  nf  the 
campalarn  will  be  waged  through  TV 

As  ,1  matter  of  fact  even  if  there  were  no 
television  there  aren't  enough  passenger 
trains  around  to  make  whistle-stopplng 
worthwhile 

Now  I  wonder  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
wovild  have  fared  and  how  the  Union  would 
have  survived  had  there  been  television  back 
In  1860  Maybe  a  19th  century  Ronald 
Reagan  wo\ild  have  defeated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  television  But  I  firmly  believe  and 
I  do.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  then  and  now  In  voting  fur  a  Pres- 
ident on  the  basis  of  what  he  says,  what  he 
does,  .ind  what  he  stands  for  We  don't  want 
a  cirefully  packaged  TV  candidate 

But  President  Johnson  does  claim  his  right 
to  discuss  the  great  i.^sues  .f  our  time,  to 
cite  the  record  of  this  .Administration  .md  to 
offer  solutions  for  the  future. 

So  I  can  tell  you  In  advance  what  the  main 
Democratic  strategy  wiU  Oe  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  It  IS  really  rjulte  simple  We 
win  tell  the  unvarnished  truth,  that  Presi- 
dent JiUiiison  has  t;lven  leadership,  that  he 
hiis  profxised  imaginative,  compassionate  and 
re.i:;.stic  «>Iutions  md  that  he  has  the  abil- 
ity to  get  those  .solutions  translated  Into 
law  Ttie  President  will  not  castlgnte  a  do- 
no*  hing  C  'ngress  Why^  Because  this  Con- 
gress has  .ilready  done  a  lot  as  have  all  the 
Democratic  Congresses  since  1961  And  by  the 
time  this  session  is  'iver.  the  Congress  will 
h.ivc  (lone  a  lot  more. 

The  President  will  not  attack  business  be- 
c.'ui.se  .American  business  ha.?  come  i  long 
way  .^inre  1948  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
posed more  consumer  legislation  than  any 
President  in  history.  T%-enty  years  ago  this 
would  have  been  greeted  bv  businessmen 
with  a  howl  heard  round  the  nation.  Today 
moat  businessmen  know  that  it  Is  .simply 
good  btislness  to  give  people  what  they  are 
paying  for  Today  business  understands  that 
It  has  a  responsibility  in  the  area  of  urban 
problems,  and  it  is  moving  m  cooperation 
with  government  to  solve  those  problems.  In 
Jobs  and  In  louslng. 

In  short,  he  President  Is  not  going  to  at- 
tack, condemn  or  assail.  He  Is  going  to  spell 
out  the  accomplishments  of  his  administra- 
tion 

Now  xe  h  ive  a  I  jt  to  be  proud  of  In  that 
record  It  Is  a  brilliant  and — In  my  view — un- 
precedented record.  In  Just  the  List  four 
year*  the  Congress  has  passed  more  than  260 
measures  proposed  by  the  President 

Now  don't  be  alarmed — I  am  not  going  to 
recite  the  laws  like  a  list  of  ancestors  In 
the  Book  of  Genesis  But  it  Is  the  job  of  the 
DemiX'ratlc  Party  to  recall  the  genesis  of  such 
measures  as  Medicare,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  higher  education,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  mental  health,  new  G  I  BUI 
of  lights,  model  c;tles.  rent  supplement, 
mass  transit,  outer  r.pace  treaty.  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  water  pollution  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol, auto  and  highway  safety,  minimum 
wage  Increases— and  on  and  on 

Well,  what  of  this  record^  And  I  emphasize 
"this"  In  my  honest  judgment  it  is  out- 
standing Yo',1  ;ind  I  know  that  people  don't 
voto  for  yesterday  They  vote  for  tomorrow 
We  will  not  expect  any  plaudits  for  the 
powerful  .irray  of  social  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  since  1961.  It  is  almost  like  the 
sad  story  of  the  husband  who  decided  to 
surprise  his  wife  on  Christmas  Day,  He 
bought  her  a  lovely  skunk  coat  and  placed 
It  under  the  Christmas  tree  On  Christmas 
morning  she  opened  the  package,  held  the 
co.it  up  to  the  light  and  declared.  How  is  it 
possible  such  a  beautiful  skin  from  such  .^ 
smelly  little  auimaP'  Our  hero  replied, 
"Well.  X  dldn  t  expect  grutltude.  but  you  don  t 
have  to  insult  me.  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anyone  who  tries  to  win  elections  by 
merely  reciting  the  record  Is  misjudging  the 
voter.  'Vesterday  is  the  past  Tomorrow  la 
what  counts 

While  many  applaud  the  significant  gains 
of  the  last  several  years,  most  take  them 
for  granted,  and  some  even  assume  they 
have  always  existed 

People  !(X)k,  and  rightly  so.  toward  the 
future  Not  what  did  you  do.  not  even 
what  did  you  do  for  me  lately?  But  what 
will  you  do  tomorrow  and  next  year'' 

This  Is  the  question  that  Is  asked  This  is 
the  question  we  must  answer. 

And  the  Democratic  Piirty  has  Its  goals 
for  the  future.  We  do  have  an  unftnished 
agenda  Our  program  Is  no  less  than  a  new 
B;ll  of  Rights  The  President  feels  that  Amer- 
icans have  the  right  to  be  protected  from 
mlsrepresent.itlon  and  sharp  practice  He 
feels  that  the  slogan  "Let  the  buyer  beware" 
is  as  outmoded  ,is  "an  eye  tor  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  "  To  protect  the  right  of 
the  consumer  for  a  clear  return  on  his  dollar, 
the  President  already  has  consumer  protec- 
tion bills  before  the  Congres-s  But  he  feels 
these  are  not  enough  -.o  ,st<^>p  deceptive  prac- 
tices. 

So  we  are  now  .:sking  for  additional  con- 
-sumer  protection,  including  new  teeth  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  new  safe- 
guards to  assure  the  quality  of  nsh  and 
poultry,  and  the  safety  of  our  community 
water  supplies,  a  cIlisc  examination  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance,  which  can  take  a  bite  out 
of  paychecks  almost  :is  large  as  a  state  in- 
come tax.  and  protection  against  TV  radia- 
tion hazards 

These  are  parts  of  the  consumer  bill  of 
rights. 

We  will  ask  What  are  the  Republican 
plans  for  the  future  in  this  area?'* 

I^ke  child  health  .As  another  element  of 
the  new  bill  of  rlchts.  the  President  feels 
that  every  American  child  has  the  right  to 
a  healthful  start  in  life. 

In  addition  to  the  bold  new  programs  al- 
ready passed  under  his  leadership,  he  will 
ask  Congress  for  a  major  child  health  pro- 
gram We  expect  to  ask.  "What  are  the  Re- 
publicans' plans  in  this  area?" 

Take  housing.  The  President  feels  an  $800- 
bllUon-plus-a-year  nation  should  be  able  to 
afford  good  housing,  that  Americans  should 
have  a  right  to  live  in  a  decent  place  of  their 
choice  Our  cities  are  tlnderboxes  The  Hint 
of  resistance,  the  steel  of  decaying  rat  and 
roach-infested  high-rent  housing,  when 
struck  together,  can  produce  disasters  that 
would  cost  bUUons 

The  answer  is  not  pious  platitudes  or 
hand -wringing.  The  answer  is  to  remove  the 
combustibles  by  providing  decent  housing 
and  rebuilding  our  cities  The  President  has 
given  that  answer  We  will  ask  what  the  Re- 
publican answer  is. 

And  Americans  have  a  right  to  a  Job,  to 
be  gainfully  employed.  That's  why  the  Presi- 
dent has  urged  programs  aimed  at  the  hard- 
core unemployed 

Working  together  with  business  and  lat)or, 
the  President  -eeks  to  place  the  half-million 
hard-core  urban  unemployed  in  training 
programs  that  will  lead  to  useful  work  We 
will  ask  what  the  Republican  plans  are  i) 
solve  this  problem 

In  education,  we  have  made  massive 
strides  in  education,  historic  breakthroughs 
from  elementary  and  secondary  through 
higher  Invariably  against  overwhelming  Re- 
publican opposition.  But  we  must  achieve 
the  goal  cf  two  Presidents  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  that  every  American  child 
will  tie  given  the  opportunity  to  absorb  as 
much  education  as  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
We  will  continue  our  struggle  to  achieve 
that  goal.  But  we  will  demand  to  know 
whether  the  Republicans  are  prepared  to 
drop  their  continuous  opposuion  ;ujd  Join 
us  In  this  quest. 


February  G,   1908 

There  Is  also  a  right  that  Americans  must 
enjoy.  The  right  of  safety  on  our  streets. 
The  Initiative  fur  federal  action  against 
crime  Is  a  democratic  initiative.  It  is  Presi- 
dent John.son  who  first  proposed  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  It  is  the  Republican  who  op- 
posed that  initiative  .^s  the  President  said 
In  the  State  (jf  the  Union  address,  there  Is 
no  mure  urgent  business  before  this  Con- 
gress than  to  pass  the  Safe  Streets  Act  this 
year  that  I  proposed  List  year  " 

We  win  ask:  What  are  the  Republiian 
plans  concerning  crime? 

And  finally,  Americans  must  never  relin- 
quish their  hope  of  living  In  a  world  of  peace 
.md  security,  to  enjoy  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  and  .security  .Americans  because  of  our 
posiilon  of  power  cannot  atTt^d  the  luxury  of 
most  other  people  in  the  world  We  cannot 
afford  to  sit  on  our  hands  and  dream  of  the 
wonders  of  peace  If  there  Is  to  be  a  better 
World,  we  must  work  for  It.  here  and  nbrond 
Freedom  cannot  be  an  Island.  It  is  Indivisi- 
ble If  we  lof,e  our  nerve,  if  we  accept  easy 
and  irresponsible  positions,  based  either  on 
loo  much  force  or  too  Uitle  backbone,  we 
are  weakening  tiur  own  freedom  and  deny- 
ing freedom  to  trlendly  nations,  in  South 
Vietnam  and  eUewhere. 

I  can  tell  you  we  will  ask  the  llcpublican 
Party  what  it  would  do  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  freedom,  while  at  the  same  ume 
working  for  peace  throughout  the  world 

.And  this  time  I  don't  think  simple  .'■logans 
are  goln^   to  satisfy   the   American  people 

So  now  you  have  our  campaign  plan.  We 
have  learned  from  the  experience  <jf  the  past, 
but  we  know  that  the  str.itegy  of  1948  is  hLs- 
tory,  iind  the  problems  of  1968'must  have  new 
solutions. 

.And  we  have  one  more  expectation :  Our 
expectation  about  you,  about  the  nation's 
news  media.  We  Democrats  expect  one  thing 
from  you — no  more  and  no  less -we  expect 
that  you  wnll  report  the  facts  objectively  and 
fully  And  let  me  emphasize  We  have  no 
fear  ;ibout  tacts.  We  have  no  fear  about  the 
American  people  when  they  know  all  the 
facts  .And  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  have  no 
fear  that  f.ictual— and  it  will  be  that  — that 
factual,  full,  objective,  professional  report- 
ing IS  precisely  what  you  intend  to  provide 
We  ,ill  know  a  tree  press  Is  one  of  the 
b.-isic  tenets  of  our  freedom,  and  In  this  room 
tod  -y  I  can  tell  you  that  I  know  freedom  i.s 
secure,  for  I  am  certivin  the  story  of  this  crit- 
ical year  will  be  told  fully,  factually,  and 
fairly. 
Tliank  vcu  verv  much. 


Prf  sident  Acti  To  Assure  Consumers  Pro- 
tection on  Household  Purchases 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEX,\S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  r,,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pi'csident 
Johnson  In  ba.s  cori.sunier  message  pro- 
poses an  immediate  study  of  the  problem 
of  repairs  and  t;uaraiitces  on  consumer 
products. 

Every  day  new  devices  come  on  the 
market  to  .save  us  lime  and  energy.  But 
they  can  also  be  a  source  of  annoyance, 
for  with  every  invention  come  new  prob- 
lems. 

Consumers  are  not  told  how  long  prod- 
ucts wiLl  last.  The  documents  which  sup- 
posedly uuarantee  free  service  and  re- 
pairs are  va^iuely  worded  and  often  pro- 
vide no  real  protection.  And  repair  work 
is  often  poor — and  always  a  gamble. 


February  6,  1968 

The  consumer  deserves  better  treat- 
ment— and  the  administration  has  moved 
to  provide  it.  President  Johnson  has  in- 
.•^tructed  his  Special  Assistant  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  immediately  begin 
workinp  with  the  industry  to  improve  the 
quality  of  service  and  repairs:  to  assure 
that  warranties  say  what  they  mean  and 
mean  what  they  .say:  and  to  inform  con- 
sumers of  how  loni:  a  product  can  be  ex- 
pected to  last. 

The  time  has  long  since  past  when  we 
could  ignore  the  problems  faced  by  the 
consumer  in  the  marketplace.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  will  go  a  lone  way  to- 
ward assuring  the  American  consumer 
that  his  hard-earned  money  will  be  prof- 
itably spent  on  quality  products. 

I  commend  his  proposals  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress, 
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Poultry  Inspection 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  on  poultry  inspec- 
tion sent  to  me  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  in  response  to  a  request  I 
made  to  him  last  fall  following  passage 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  I  had  asked 
for  language  to  bring  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  of  1957  into  conform- 
ance with  the  improvements  we  had 
just  voted  in  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  I  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  poultry  inspection 
law  which  we  passed  in  1957.  I  think  I 
was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  poultry- 

Tlie  1957  act  contained  a  section  per- 
mitting the  designation  of  "major  con- 
suming areas'  in  which  all  poultry  of- 
fered for  sale  would  have  to  be  federally 
inspected  for  wholesomeness.  This  sec- 
tion w£is  intended  to  authorize  compul- 
sory Federal  inspection  of  poultry  sold 
only  in  intrastate  commerce  within  such 
a  "major  consuming  area."  As  numerous 
speeches  and  statements  of  mine  appear- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  over 
the  past  9  or  10  years  will  clearly  show, 
the  "major  consuming  area"  machinery 
of  the  1957  act  has  never  been  used  and 
therefore  can  be  presumed  to  be  ineffec- 
tual. 

In  his  consumer  message  today,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  among  other  things,  asked 
for  passage  of  a  poultry  inspection  law 
.^uch  as  the  one  I  am  now  introducing.  I 
believe  other  Members  are  introducing  or 
cosponsoring  similar  bills.  It  is  my  inten- 
uon  to  fight  for  early  passage  of  effective 
legislation  to  assure  the  wholesomeness 
of  all  poultry  sold  in  this  country,  which 
means  the  inclusion  of  poultry  now  sold 
only  in  intrastate  commerce. 

For  instance,  of  11  intrastate  poultry 
plants  recently  inspected  in  Missouri, 
only  two  could  pass  Federal  inspection 
requirements.  Think  of  that. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  Felnuarii  6.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  emotional 
and  impressive  sounding  titles — liositions 
of  sacred  trust  and  confidence  over  the 
lives  and  destiny  of  our  people,  but  the 
documented  roster  of  untouchables 
seems  unlimited. 

Day  by  day,  it  becomes  clearer  that 
any  solution  in  Vietnam,  Korea,  or  else- 
where cannot  be  solved  until  the  problem 
of  the  "untouchable"  menace  within  our 
own  Government  is  handled. 

The  untouchables  are  a  seeming  elite 
corps  of  subversives,  not  elected  by  the 
people — they  appoint  each  other,  are 
mutually  interdependent  upon  each 
other.  They  have  no  terms  of  office: 
and  they  manage  to  survive  political 
partisanship — except  through  public 
opinion  and  the  demand  voice  of 
Congress. 

No  stone  must  be  left  untu'ned  to 
initiate  more  hearings  and  investigations 
to  ferret  out  the  disloyalist  and  dual 
citizenship  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  State  Department. 
Our  role  must  be  to  overcome  the  ancient 
Greek  adage:  "^^ 

If  the  gods  want  to  destroy  someone,  first 
they  strike  him  with  blindness. 

Was  the  Pueblo  an  accident?  Until  we 
replace  the  untouchables  with  pro- 
Americans — the  mothers  and  dads  of 
America  can  never  be  sure — nor  can  you 
and  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Frank  Capell. 
through  his  Herald  of  Freedom,  has  re- 
leased part  VI  of  the  "The  Untouch- 
ables" which  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

The  Untouchablfs — Part  VI 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Com- 
mittee has  Issued  its  long-awaited  report  on 
State  Department  Security  This  report,  care- 
fully documented  by  sworn  testimony,  is  the 
result  of  two  years  of  hearings  the  record  of 
which  was  made  public  in  twenty-five  vol- 
umes. The  views  of  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land. Chairman,  and  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee, 
were  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  report, 
and  read  In  part: 

"The  most  outstanding  negative  a-spect  of 
the  Otepka  case  has  been  its  chilling  efTect 
upon  ail  those  Government  employees,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  .security  field,  who  may 
quite  reasonably  see  it  ."s  i.n  object  lesson 
teaching  that  honor  and  virtue  are  not  their 
own  reward  If  following  the  path  of  honor 
and  virtue  Involves  stepping  on  the  toes  of 
entrenched  authority,  or  calls  for  disclosing 
matters  embarrassing  to  cmci;ils  in  high 
places. .  .  . 

"Until  we  can  Jind  ,'  w.;v  to  terminate  the 
Otepka  c&se  with  full  justice  to  Mr.  Otepka 
and  every  other  witness  v  ho  testifies,  and 
with  full  and  continuing  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  Congress  and  its  committees  to 
obtain  complete  and  accurate  information 
with  respect  to  wrong  doing,  subversive  ac- 
tivity, or  any  other  threat  to  our  securuv 
which  may  exist  or  take  place  within  the 
executive  branch,  we  must  not  rest:  for  ■we 
must  recognize  that  until  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla-  ' 


live  biiinch  stand  Infringecl.  ,.nd  it.s  etfectlve- 
ne,s.s  .stands  curtailed." 

.Sen.  Mrom  Thurmond  presented  ills  own 
individual  views  of  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  State  Depnrlment   He  siild  : 

"The  State  Department's  position  h.is 
been  .  ihat  no  wrongdoing  may  be  dls- 
clo,s^d  un!e.ss  the  tiisclasure  is  ;aithori!^ed 
presumably  by  t:ie  wrongdoers.  ,  .  ,  As  amply 
.■^et  iDvth  in  i 'ii.s  report  and  in  the  prcroding 
\oluinps  of  testimony,  the  State  Dop.^rtment 
\,-:'ds  trynic  to  hide  n  now  policy  of  pha.sine  out 
elfeclive  .security  procedures.  The  highcht 
ollicers  of  the  .St:ite  Dcprirtmenl  no  longer 
believed  in  iJic  mandate  to  malnt.iin  critical 
nintinrd.s  of  .■suitability  and  loyalty  in  cm- 
plfjyiue  [i:r  .'iiiK  !.    .    .   . 

'  .State  Department  personnel  .security 
policy  IS  inanife.stly  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion.s  of  Cunarc'R.  .state  Department  officers 
lUi\e  .iltempted  deliberately  to  hide  tills 
lact  from  an  uzency  of  Congre.s.s  charged  with 
overseeing  security  practices  The  State  Dc- 
I.>Eirtment  has  indulged  in  illegal  acts,  the 
de.vtruction  of  the  careers  ol  lionest  men. 
misrepresentation,  and  perhaps  perjury,  in 
order  tT  prevent  Congress  Irom  ca-rrying  out 
its  constitutional  functions.  This  is  an  arro- 
gant challenge,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand" 

The  f.acts  that  these  hearings  brought  out 
have  been  known  for  years  to  our  intelli- 
gence services  .  .  .  that  there  are  many  seri- 
ous security  ri.sks  employed  in  the  federal 
government  and  particularly  in  the  State 
Department.  Tliey  remain  in  spite  of  their 
known  subversive  backgrounds  and  are  pro- 
tected and  promoted.  They  are  "The  Un- 
touchables." Sen.  McCarthy  (Joseph,  that  Isi 
was  destroyed  when  he  began  to  seek  them 
out.  Scott  McLeod.  while  he  was  head  of 
the  St;tte  Department  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  had  his  investigators 
and  evaluators  help  him  prepare  a  list  of 
security  risks  employed  at  that  lime  in  the 
State  Department.  Under  date  of  June  27, 
1956,  McLeod  notified  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  were  858  such  risks,  648  of  whom 
were  risks  because  of  Communist  activities 
and  associations.  The  balance  was  made  up 
of  homosexuals,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts, 
mentally  ill  and  others  who  had  violated 
security  regulations. 

McLeod  was  removed  Ji'om  his  jnb  a.s  top 
security  man  by  the  maneuver  of  making 
liim  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  Before  he  left 
for  Dublin  in  July,  1957.  however,  he  tcxjk 
the  precaution  of  turning  over  the  original 
list  and  two  onion  skin  copies  to  trusted 
friends.  TTie  only  action  officially  taken  by 
the  State  Department  after  notification  ui 
the  existence  of  this  list  was  to  seek  out  and 
remove  those  responsible  for  its  preparation. 
Scott  McLeod.  a  former  college  loolball 
player,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  November 
7,  1961.  in  Concord,  N.H..  at  the  age  of  47 
Otto  Otepka  and  the  other  McLeod  security 
men  are  still  alive  but  all  far  removed  Ironi 
security  work.  Isn't  it  time  we  went  .itter 
the  people  on  the  list  rather  thi.n  those  wiio 
IJrepared  if 

Uavid  Henry  Popper  i.',  diie  nt  ;iie  persons 
on  McLeod's  list.  He  i.-,  still  v.ith  the  U.S. 
Slate  Department,  now  being  Deputy  .\ssi;t- 
•int  Secret.iry  of  State  m  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Organizations  Affairs.  He  came  into 
U.S.  Go\ernment  service  through  Alger  Hiss 
m  1945  .it  which  time  he  worked  lor  and 
with  Hiss.  He  was  born  in  New  'i'ork  City  on 
October  3,  1912,  the  son  ol  Morris  Popper 
and  Lillian  Greenbauni  i  Popper  i.  He  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  University  in  1932  witii 
an  AB  degree  and  received  Ins  MA  in  1934 
During  part  of  the  period  from  1932  to  1933 
he  had  a  travelling  fellowship  m  Europe  mid 
in  1941  had  another  one  lor  travelUnc  in 
Let  tin  America.  On  March  8,  1936.  Popper  v.  as 
married  to  Miss  Florence  Cecelia  Maisel. 

Soon  after  leaving  Harvard  In  1934  Popper 
was  employed  by  tiic  Foreicn  Policv  .Associa- 
tion '.vhTc  lie  vrked  lor  t'ne  next  .'■'.x  ve.irs 
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until  1940  He  was  a  research  assl-.tant  under 
the  direct  supervlsU>n  of  the  notorious  Mrs. 
Vera  Mlciieles  Dean  Veru  Mlcheles  arrived  in 
tne  United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1919  She  became  a  US  ciuzen  in  la28  after 
having  obuined  ii  Ph.  D  from  RudcllfTe 
Oillege  She  was  employed  as  Resi>nrcli  Di- 
rector by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in 
19:a  a-id  held  this  post  until  1047  when  she 
bec.ime  Editor  nf  PubllCijUons  As  of  June  M. 
1960,  Mrs  Dean's  record  of  affill  .tlons  with 
Conimuniit  fronts  look  four  p.^ges  to  list 
when  the  H<iu.5e  Committee  on  Un-American 
Ac':,  ities  prepured  .v  report  on  her  for  Con- 
grc;..  ni;in  James  C   Davis. 

Mrs  De.iu  *;is  ;i  member  of  llie  tioard  of 
dl-ectors  t.f  the  American  Russian  Institute, 
cued  iis  Communist  by  a  U  S  Attorney  Gen- 
erol  and  Ccmmunlst-controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committer  This  orgAnUallon 
w,is  intimately  linked  with  the  Institute  of 
Pac.ric  Relations  and  specialized  m  pro- 
Soviet  propaganda  Mrs  Dean  wrote  articles 
for  Far  Eiistern  Survey  and  Pacific  Alfalrs, 
both  organs  of  the  IPR  Page  4861  of  the  Sen- 
ate Heiu-tngs  on  the  IPR  ihows  that  David  H. 
Popper  wajs  .ifflUated  with  the  IPR  also 

Mrs  Dean  lectured  at  the  Marxiit-orlented 
Ne.v  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
Cltv,  the  courre  belnij  entitled  "Asu  m  Fer- 
ment.' Among  those  who  lectured  with  her 
In  this  course  w^rc  Owen  Latflmore.  Lawrence 
C  Roslnger  Derk  Boddc.  W  W  L.jckwood 
and  Harold  R   Isaacs. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Ai>socl;Ltlon  for  whlcli 
Popper  worked  under  Mrs  Dean  was  cited  in 
a  Grand  Jury  Presentmeiit  by  the  March- 
April  1960  Grand  Jury  of  Fulton  County 
i.AthLntai.  Georgia  „nd  tiie  Grind  Jury  of 
Bibb  County.  Georgia.  Both  o.\.imined  the 
subversive  type  material  sponsored  by  the 
PPA  and  both  recommended  further  in- 
vest Rations  The  American  Legion,  Post  140. 
of  .Xtlanta  prepared  a  lengthy  expose  on 
the  Foreign  Policy  As.socUt!on  which  docu- 
mented Its  subversive  connections.  The 
^Vmerlcnn  Legion  publication.  Firing  Line,  of 
June  15  I960,  quoted  from  an  article  which 
appe;ired  in  Plain  Talk  of  November  1946 
as  follows  "Under  the  present  leadership  of 
Vera  Mlcheles  Dean  of  the  PP.A'a  Research 
Departmen-.,  Us  most  Influential  section  has 
been  turned  into  ^  factor-,-  for  propaganda 
to  .ippe.ase  i  he  Soviet  Union  and  to  apologize 
for  Its  expansion  in  all  directions."  The 
American  Legion  publication  also  pointed 
out  that  'he  PP.A  received  financial  support 
from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  during  Alger  Hiss'  presidency  of 
that  organization  .ind  stated  that  Hiss  ad- 
vocated •close  collaboration  between  the 
Carnegie  Endovanent  .ind  the  FP-^  •  The 
PPA  also  received  financial  support  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  while  Detii  Riu.k  was 
Us  Dresident 

Through  his  employment  in  the  PPA  Re- 
search Department.  David  Popper  came  into 
close  contact  with  key  people  in  the  IPR 
and  also  with  identified  Communists.  Soviet 
espionage  agents  and  Communist  sympa- 
thizers The  IPR  Hearings  iP  5193)  show 
th.it  David  H  Popper  was  .i  member  of  the 
eaitori.il  board  of  the  magazine  Amerasla 
which  w.is  cited  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  as  a  •Communist  controlled  mag- 
azine which  was  so  closely  linked  into  the 
IPR  system  that  the  IPR  r.,mily  ordinarily 
treated  It  is  simply  another  of  its  publica- 
tions. '  Fretlerlck  Vanderbllt  Field  was  owner 
of  hfty  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  Amerasla  and 
was  i-hairman  of  the  editorial  board  for  more 
than  three  years  'When  It  ceased  publica- 
tion after  the  arrest  In  what  has  been  known 
as  the  Amer.isla  Case  in  1945.  the  subscrip- 
tion list  was  tivken  over  by  the  Par  Eastern 
Survey,  official  publication  nf  tlie  IPR  " 
(Senate  Report  2050,  IPR,  7  2  52  pp  71-95- 
145^  1461 

On  the  editorial  board  of  Amerasla  with 
David  H.  Popper  were  Frederick  V  FMeld, 
Identified  as  a  Communist  and  member  of  a 
Soviet  espionage  ring:   Philip  J    Jaffee  i  alia* 
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Y.  W  Phllllp.<i)  managing  editor  Husfhin- 
t)om  and  Identified  .is  a  Communist  and 
convicted  in  connection  with  the  theft  of 
over  1500  secret  Government  diK-uments 
found  in  Amerasla  otTlcea  or  the  homes  of 
persons  connected  with  it,  Lillian  PefTer, 
asslst.'.nt  editor,  T  A  BIs.smh,  identified  us 
a  Communist.  Ch'ao-IUig  Chi  Identified  as  a 
Communist  and  amilated  with  IPR;  Owen 
Liittlmore  who  v/.\s  identified  as  a  Commu- 
nist but  denied  it,  and  was  cited  by  the 
Senate  Judicial^  C.:immlttee  .is  "a  conscious 
articulate  in.'.triiment  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
spiracy .  '  William  W.  Lockwood,  closely  asso- 
ciated wlilj  Communists  and  espionage 
ngc.nfs,  .TR  executive  of  tl.i?  IPR;  Cyrus  H. 
Peahc:  William  T.  Stone,  connected  with 
IPR;  an'l  Harriet  Levlne  Chi.  identified  ivs  a 
C->mmuti,,t  'rhi..se  ino.st  <  losely  associated 
With  Popper  were  the  Identltted  Communists. 
Field,  Jfilfee  and  BIsson. 

Anothfr  Communist  er.terprise  '^Ith  which 
Popper's  n.ime  was  connected  was  Common- 
wealth College  set  up  at  Menn  Arkansas  In 
19.35  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Arkansas 
Legl.s!.»iure  Investigated  the  college  and  the 
testimony  of  Hon.  J  L.  Shaver,  a  member  of 
that  committee  was  presented  In  a  He.irlng 
before  the  Special  Education  Committee  of 
the  Arkansas  Legislative  Council,  held  De- 
cember 16,  17.  and  18.  1958  It  reads  as 
follows; 

■  I'l  1925.  Comnio:ivie..llh  College  -settleJ 
west  of  Mena.  Ark.iiisas  This  school  had  no 
p.irllriilar  licidemlc  requirements,  tuition  or 
quallflcaUoa.i  for  itudent*  of  faculty.  No 
attempt  vras  mad-?  to  helie  the  fact  that  It 
was  communlEtlc  m  natiirp.  and  to  a  large 
extent  woa  .supported  by  organizations  with 
4Ulncrsl\e  bnckgrounfts  " 

niere  was  .in  otfldai  investigation  made  of 
the  college  as  a  resull  of  its  displaying  of  the 
Communist  hammer  and  sickle  The  records 
of  the  college  were  obtained  .md  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  name  of  David  H  Popper  wns 
found  in  the  lonndenilal  fliea  and  on  the 
regular  mailing  list  of  the  college.  The  US 
Attumey  GenernI  cited  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege as  Communist  and  the  Spechii  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the  col- 
lege as  •  .A  CommunLst  enterprise  cited  as 
subversive  by  an  Investigating  committee  of 
the  ArkarusiLs  Legislature  It  received  money 
from  the  Garland  Ptind  "  The  Garland  Fund 
w.as  also  known  .is  the  .\merican  Fund  for 
Public  .Service  md  was  cited  by  the  same 
House  Commutes  'it  was  a  major  source  for 
tUe  financing  of  Communist  Party  enter- 
prises." William  Z  Foster,  who  was  Ch.ajrman 
of  the  Communist  Party  USA,  served  on  Its 
Board  of  Directors 

David  H  Popper  was  reported  as  a  dues 
paying  member  of  the  United  Office  .inU  Pro- 
fessional Workers  of  America  In  the  Hear- 
ings of  the  Seiuite  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee entitled  Subversive  Control  of 
Distributive.  Processing  and  Office  Workers 
of  America,  held  in  1951  2  page  18.  we  find 
the  testimony  ol  W  A  Copeland,  CIO  Re- 
gl<mal  Director 

■Mr  Arens  Do  you  have  similar  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  .America:" 

"Mr  Copeland.  They  went  through  the 
similar  process 

Mr     Arens     And    were    they    likewise   ex- 
pelled" 

■•Mr  Copel.and  They  were  expelled 
"Mr  Arens  And  were  thev  likewise  ex- 
pelled because  the  <^IO  found  that  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America 
had  followed  the  Communist  Party  program'' 
"Mr  Copeland.  That  Is  the  record  of  the 
CIO  executive  board  They  were  expelled  for 
that  reason  •• 

Late  in  1945.  after  Popper  had  served  in 
the  Army  Chemical  Warfare  Service  as  a 
Captain,  he  came  into  the  State  Department 
as  a  specialist  In  International  Organiza- 
tions Affairs,  vi'here  he  worked  with  .tnd 
under  Alger  Hiss  Other  Hiss  favorites  were 
Harding   Bancroft   and   .Andrew  Cordler,   the 
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latter  two  having  been  recommended  by 
Harlan  Cleveland  for  a  specl.il  advisory  Com- 
mittee to  select  staffing  c>f  personnel  at  the 
United  Nations  as  mentimed  in  the  Otenka 
Brief 

Uv  !948  Prpper  became  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  .st.ite  Department's  Division  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  His  experience  in  {iromotmg 
the  United  Nations  idea  .ind  World  Govern- 
ment while  In  the  Foreign  Policy  .Associa- 
tion had  brought  him  into  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  pro-Soviets  who  h.;d  similar 
objectives  and  many  of  them  had  found 
their  way  into  the  State  Dcparim-nt.  Tlic 
year  before  the  lormation  of  the  U  N.  at  San 
Francisco,  Andrew  Cordier  and  .Alger  Hiss 
had  tou.-ed  the  tountry  inomoiing  the  UN, 
idea.  By  1949  Popper  w.is  '.he  officer  in  (  harge 
of  United  Nations  General  Assembly  .MTalrs 
for  the  St  .te  Department  He  then  became 
Deputy  D. rector  .ind  then  Director  of  the 
Office  of  United  Nations  Political  and  .Secu- 
rity .Mlalrs  of  the  Department  of  State 

During  the  years  1952  53.  the  Senate  In- 
t  rnal  Security  Subcomiaittee  conducted 
invcstvgaiions  and  hearlnt^s  on  ■".•Xctlvitles 
of  US  Citizens  Employed  by  the  United 
Nations/'  These  hearings  (li;<closed  th.it  U.S. 
CommunlLvts  had  been  employed  .it  the 
United  Nations  and  that  'he  State  Depart- 
ment was  negligent  in  .illuvi-lng  this  situa- 
tion to  develop.  The  Committees  report, 
page  16.  states; 

"For  a  period  of  approximately  3  years — 
between  the  time  of  the  formation  iif  the 
United  Nations  in  1946  and  some  lime  In 
1949— there  was  no  safeguard  whatsoever, 
from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  United  States. 
against  employment  by  the  United  Nations 
Ql  United  States  citizens  who  were  disloyal 
to  their  country,  or  were  actively  engaged 
in  espionage  on  behalf  of  some  foreign 
power"  Alger  Hiss  who  brought  Popper  into 
the  .State  Dep.irtment  .tIso  recommeiided  a 
list  of  200  people  for  UN  employment  In 
the  group  were  found  CommunlstJs  and  So- 
viet espionage  agents. 

During  the  [)eriod  from  Hi46  to  1953  Popper 
acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  United  Slates 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  .Assembly. 
He  was  rhe  Deputy  US  Representative  to 
the  Conference  on  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon-,  Tests  which  conference 
took  place  at  Geneva  1959  61  .and  out  of 
which  came  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  which  fa- 
vors the  U  S  .S  R  P<:)pper  was  Senior  Adviser 
on  Dibarm;iment  .\irairs  for  the  US.  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nauons  13C1  2  which 
resulted  In  a  program  of  disarmament  of  our 
country  which  has  been  carried  out  ever 
since 

In  1962  Popper  was  Director  i.:  the  Office 
of  Atlantic  Political  and  Military  .Affairs  of 
the  Department  ^i  State,  and  was  .i  member 
of  the  US  Delegation  .it  NATO  .Mlnlalers 
meetin^o.  During  1962  in  this  capacity  lie 
v.-orkcd  'J/ith  Harlan  Cleveland,  now  U.S.  .Em- 
bassador to  N.ATO  Both  Popper  and  Cleve- 
land are  long-time  friends  of  .Mger  Hiss  It 
has  recently  been  revealed  that  there  is  n 
targe  Soviet  espionage  ring  operating  In 
NATO 

As  a  result  of  the  espionage  cnses  of  Harold 
Adrian  Philby.  Donald  D.  MacLean,  Guy  Bur- 
gess and  George  Blake,  a  team  ol  lorty  Brlt- 
i.ih  Secret  Intelligence  agents  have  been  In- 
vestigating same  120  Americans,  according  to 
the  Government  Employee'.*;  Exchantre  news- 
paper of  Dec  13,  1967  1hey  are  reportedly 
in'. esiUatlng  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Foreign  Service,  the  CIA.  the 
•Atomic  Energy  Commission.  T\'A.  NASA,  the 
Delense  and  Tre.tsury  Depajtmcnvs.  Plulby. 
the  master  spy.  helped  to  .set  up  the  CIA  .iiid 
had  contact  with  some  of  the  same  people 
With  whom  Popper  was  in  contact.  .\  conli- 
dentlal  source  reported  Popper  to  a  US  In- 
telligence service  .is  having  connections  'vit'i 
members  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  ap- 
paratus. A  former  high  ranking  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  USA  had  advised  a 
U.S.  Intelligence  agency  that  he  had  been  In- 
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formed  "Popper  is  one  of  us  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly." 

That  David  H.  Popper  had  subversive  affili- 
ations was  publicly  known  In  1944,  the  year 
before  he  went  Into  the  State  Department. 
The  .Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  their  report.  Appendix  IX,  page 
1446,  under  the  title  (Communist)  Party  and 
Party  Line  Publications  explained, 
■  Throughout  Its  existence  in  this  country 
the  Conmuinlst  Party  has  made  a  specially 
of  propaganda  through  publications  and  pe- 
riodicals '"  The  lirst  such  publication  listed 
was  .EMERASIA.  "A  review  of  America  and 
the  Far  East  publi.shed  at  125  East  52nd 
St  "'  Tliereaftcr  :ipnear  the  name=;  of  the  Edi- 
torl:U  board  with  Frederick  Vanderbllt  Field 
:us  chairman.  Philip  JatTe  ui;  managing  editor 
and  David  H.  Popper  as  Editorial  board 
member. 

Time  and  agaia  information  concerning 
the  background  .uid  contacts  of  Popper  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities 
but,  us  an  "Untoucliable,"  he  v^-as  able  to 
remain  in  the  State  Department,  moving  up 
higher  and  higher  As  we  have  noted  before, 
the  Poppers  stay,  the  Otepkas  go.  Among  the 
files  seized  from  Otepka's  office  by  his  su- 
perior, John  F.  Reilly,  one  of  the  conspir- 
ators in  the  Gel  Oiepka  Project."  were  rec- 
ords of  the  inveiitigallon  of  the  Amerasla 
Case  which  Involved  the  theft  or  unlawful 
removal  of  hundreds  of  state  Department 
documents  in  1945.  These  files  pertaining  to 
U.S.  relations  with  China  implicated  State 
Defxartment  employees.  Also  seized  from 
Otepka's  files  were  the  identities  and  back- 
grounds i.f  the  858  persons  in  the  Scott  Mc- 
Lcod  list  It  is  understood  that  orders  may 
have  been  given  to  have  these  files  destroyed 
and  this  may  already  have  taken  place.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  record-destroyers,  there 
are  two  more  copies  cf  this  information  in 
safekeeping,  and  perhaps  even  copies  of  the 
copies. 

The  Senate  Internal  .Security  Subcommit- 
tee Report.  Part  II,  dated  December  15,  1967 
(for  release  January  9,  1968)   states  on  Page 

17; 

"In  attempting  to  trace  the  Otepka  files, 
the  ;;ubcommittee  found  that  some  of  the 
Otepka  files  went  to  areas  other  than  the  cen- 
tral files,  .Mr.  Crockett,  after  his  testimony 
informing  the  subcommittee  that  the  Otepka 
material  was  still  awaiting  a  final  determina- 
tion, later  sent  a  letter  indicating  that  de- 
struction of  this  material  w,-as  under  consid- 
eration." 

Tlie  Otepka  HearincE  should  make  it  crys- 
tal cleiu-  to  every  American  that  the  State 
Department  wants  no  part  of  "pro-Ameri- 
cans "  While  making  noises  like  an  American 
and  being  praised  as  a  "loyal  American," 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  bypassed 
and  undermined  security  procedures  and  in- 
sututed  a  policy  'manifestly  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  Congress."  Pro-Soviets  are  pro- 
tected and  pro-Americans  are  selected  out  or 
put  m  unimportant  jobs  where  they  can  do 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  insiders — not 
even  talk  to  a  Congressional  committee. 

Just  as  Roy  Rubottcm  and  "WlUiam  Wie- 
land  were  able  to  conceal  the  warnings  that 
Castro  was  a  Communist  ;,o  there  are  other 
tenous  security  risks  in  positions  "where  they 
ran  orient  our  foreign  policy  along  a  pro- 
Communist  line.  David  Popper  was  well 
trained  in  [)ro-Soviet  propaganda  by  an  ex- 
;  on.  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  and  we  may  be 
sure  thnt  working  quietly  behind  the  scenes, 
his  name  never  appearing  in  the  newspapers, 
he  is  still  unchanged.  To  the  contrary  Popper 
developed  a  close  association  with  important 
figures  in  the  Communist  Conspiracy  and 
with  pro-Sovicts  both  m  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  Nations.  The  take-over 
of  one  country  after  another  by  the  Commu- 
nist Conspiracy  has  been  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  pro-Soviet  policies  of  "Untouch- 
ables" within  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 
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Secretary  Weaver  Underlines  Importance 
of  Achieving  Rural-Urban  Balance  of 
Development 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENN'FSSEE 
IN  THE  !iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  a  recent  address  to  the 
Legislative  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  underlined  the 
importance  of  rural  progress  and  de- 
velopment in  the  solution  of  urban 
problems. 

Secretary  Weave-r  emphasizes  that  as 
major  as  are  the  problems  of  our  large 
cities  this  should  not  detract  from  the 
importance  of  assisting  our  smaller 
towns  and  cities  in  prosrams  of  prowth 
and  progress. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  gener- 
ally in  this  matter  of  rural  and  urban 
development.  I  place  excerpt.s  from  Sec- 
retary Weaver's  speech  in  the  Rrconn, 
at  this  point: 

The  Opportunities  of  Urban  Growth 

(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Legislative  Conference.  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  .Alexandria.  Va., 
January  23,  1968) 

Today  public  awareness  and  debate  on 
domestic  Issues  tend  to  polarize  around  two 
problem  areas,  the  core  city  r.nd  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  urban  ghet- 
to and  its  difficult  problems  of  bad  housing 
and  unemployment  and  discrimination.  We 
have  seen  riots  on  television  and  we  know 
the  grim  facts  of  crime  in  city  streets. 

The  problems  of  rural  America  have  been 
brought  home  to  us.  We  know  that  one- 
fourth  of  rural  Americans  are  poor,  that  one 
out  of  three  of  their  homes  arc  substandard. 
and  that  their  health  and  educational  facili- 
ties are  seriously  deficient. 

This  awareness  and  this  debate  are  impor- 
tant and  beneficial.  As  a  result,  government 
at  all  levels  Is  committed  to  alleviate  .'onie 
of  our  thorniest  problems.  In  the  Federal 
sector  alone,  there  are  programs  for  poverty, 
unemployment,  low-income  housing,  and  to 
end  discrimination. 

The  private  sector  is  increasingly  respon- 
sive to  social  problems.  The  business  com- 
munity is  becoming  involved  in  job  training 
and  industrial  development  in  the  ghettos. 
The  insurance  industry  is  putting  a  billion 
dollars  Into  housing  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  pKJOr  neighborhoods. 

One  reason  for  this  awareness  .iiid  activity 
lies  in  the  emotional  appeal  (,f  the  prob- 
lems. Poverty  and  Its  companions — bad  hous- 
ing, malnutrition,  unemployment,  despair — 
all  these  are  urgent  human  problems  which 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  most  Americans. 

There  Is  also  fear.  We  are  on  notice  in  our 
smouldering  urban  ghettos  that  we  must  act 
quickly  and  that  our  actions  must  go  beyond 
a  welfare  check  that  barely  sustains  life  or 
plugging  a  rathole  in  a  sium  tenement  This 
matter  is  as  urgent  as  it  is  immediate. 

"When  there  are  humane  matters  of  star- 
vation and  sick  children  at  stake,  or  the  fear 
of  violence,  the  clock  is  moving  along. 

But  there  Is  a  different  timeclock  :;t  work 
In  other  urban  matters. 

There  is  a  danger  that   in  polarizing  our 
concerns  as  we  are,  we  may  direct  too  httle   . 
attention  to  the  suburbs  and  the  hinterland 
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of  smaller  towns  and  cities  beyond.  And  ytt 
these  are  the  places  where  many  Americans 
now  live,  where  explosive  growth  is  under 
way.  and  where  many  of  the  decisions  :itfect- 
ing  our  urban  future  are  being  decided. 

They  are  matters  of  interest  .md  urgem  y 
to  our  people  and  of  deep  professional  con- 
cern to  HUD  and  NACO. 

They  arc.   in   part,   ihe   ioiluwing  matters; 

Of   jjlanned    metropolitan   development. 

Of  urban  land  use  planning; 

Of  li;  \v  f  oiniiitiMty  ticveU  pment; 

Of  VI  iblo  intergovernmental  arrangement,s 
among  local  governments; 

Of  educating  and  training  the  kinds  of 
fpeciahi'.ed  and  dedicated  public  servants 
i.e.-<led  m  luc.  1  uovernment; 

Of  giving  local  government,  i)art;cu- 
I.irh  those  too  small  to  maintain  a  diverre 
stair,  the  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion they  need  to  take  advant.ige  of  govern- 
mental programs. 

.As  you  knov^',  these  inatlers  do  not  st;ind 
apart,  but  intertwine  and  interact.  When  we 
.'Peak  of  planned  land  use  and  viable  inter- 
.L'ovcrnmenlal  arrangements,  we  are  f.l,so  dis- 
cussing metropolitan  develoimient  and  t'le 
creation  of  new  communities. 

Taken  together,  they  spell  growth— com- 
munity growth,  metropolitan  growth,  urban 
growth. 

Also — unfortunately — taken  together  ur- 
ban growth  is  a  haphazard  process  in  this 
country  today, 

I  am  not  going  to  march  a  parade  of  hor- 
rible examples  before  you,  because  you  know- 
about  them.  If  you  are  from  urban  counties. 
you  live  v.'lth  the  problems  of  urban  sprawl, 
;;r,d  bad  highway  planning;  ;.nd  the  kinds 
of  mstant-blight  commercial  districts  that 
cl  liter  the  crossroads. 

If  you  are  from  rural  counties,  you  can't 
help  but  mourn  the  loss  of  your  young  and 
ambitious  people  to  the  cities,  and  the  slow 
death  uf  towns  which  were  once  both  attrac- 
tive and  functional. 

Sometimes  it  Is  helpful  to  look  at  a  situ- 
ation through  another's  eyes.  .An  English 
newspaperman.  Ian  Nairn,  wrote  last  fall 
about  driving  ;iround  the  eastern  United 
.States  for  the  first  time  m  seven  years.  He 
said;  "What  struck  me  most  wns  the  degree 
to  which,  in  that  short  time,  the  .\merican 
landscape   had   been   wrecked" 

Tlie  most  deplorable  thing  about  this  is 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  our  countryside 
to  be  wrecked. 

We  talk  of  population  growth  and  the 
mieration  of  rural  people  to  the  cities.  But 
still  our  population  density  is  only  a  small 
norcciuace  of  that  in  most  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  although  they  have  problems  also, 
most  European  countries  have  done  a  far 
better  job  of  planning  their  urban  growth 
than  we  liave  here. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  the  single  most 
important  obstacle  to  better  urban  growth, 
and  that  is  lack  of  a  national  land  use  .pol- 
icy. In  this  respect  we  f.re  almost  unique 
;:mong    industrialized    nations.  j 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  urban  land  use 
is  haphazard  and  usually  unplanned  .  ,  . 

An  (bvious  alternative  is  statewide  or 
arc;uv:de  exercise  of  land  use  contrcl 
powers  .  .  . 

County  governments  tire  ;n  a  key  position 
to  help  discipline  urban  growth,  for  reasons 
with  which  you  are  ^ery  aware. 

You  have  large  geographic  size,  so  you  can 
singly  or  in  compact  with  other  counties  iilav 
a  key  rcle  in  area-wide  planning, 

"V'cu  have  direct  accountability  to  your 
residents,  and  so  you  can  exercise  polillcal 
leadership. 

"i'ou  liave  ;;n  established  legal  and  iioliticai 
status  in  Federal-State-local  relations. 

.And  counties  are  increasingly  involved  :n 
matters  which  effect  urban  growth,  "i'ou  are 
increasingly  involved  in  expressways,  air- 
ports, parks,  pollution  control  and  m  such 
clearly  urban  services  .is  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection and   water  and  sewer  facilities.  You 
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are   involved    in   planning,    both    singly    and 
m  councils  of  government 

I  believe  there  Is  also  no  alternative  to 
(lulc-lt  and  positive  nnd  concerted  action  in 
the  problem  of  urban  growth  This  is  not 
only  i  concern  of  today  and  ten  years  from 
now  but  of  our  whole  future  Unless  we  can 
than(?e  the  pattern  as  It  has  existed  In  the 
past  we  will  not  have  a  very  livable  country- 
side in  that  future  We  at  HUD  will  work  to- 
gether, and  light  together  with  you  to  ac- 
complish this  mission,  because  we  are  true 
believers  too 


Vietcong   Strategy:    Fight   Durins; 
Negotiationt 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

I  IF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRt^tN  lATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fibruarv  6.  !96S 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  jU5t  been  directed  to  an  arti- 
cle which  was  written  to  coincide  with 
the     newest     outbreak     of     Communist 
atrocities  in  Vietnam    Its  objective  com- 
ment   on    the    motivation    deserves    our 
serious    attention     The    article,    by    the 
Very  Reverend  Monsienor  John  M.  Kelly, 
editor  of   the  New  World,   the   Chicago 
Catholic  archdiocese  newspaper,  follows; 
VtETroN-c;   .Str.\tecy     Fight   Di'RINc 
Negotiations 
(By   J    M    Kellvi 

There  are  those  who  !eel  sincerely  that  the 
U  5  should  .stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam with  no  reciprocal  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  communist  forces  It 
is  their  feelms;  that  the  Viet  Cong  will  think 
w  re  being  pretty  nice  at>out  it  and  will  re- 
.spond  favorably  Captured  secret  documents 
of  the  Viet  Cong  reveal  that  *nelr  '•tated  pol- 
icy Is  to  tight  while  tiegi3tlatir.ii 

.\ccordlng  to  one  of  the  captured  commu- 
nist docuin-?nts,  peace  negotiations  will  be 
started  onlv  from  a  position  of  strength  in 
the  military  held  and  will  serve  mainly  to 
provide  us  ihe  groundworlc  from  which  to 
launch  our  general  offensive  A  second  rea- 
son tor  negotiating  is  presented  to  expose 
the  enemy  s  political  attack  upon  us  and  to 
show  that  ours  is  the  just  cause  .ind  his  the 
unjust." 

These  thoughts  are  continued  under  the 
heading  of  definition  of  strategy  "To  have 
negotiations  we  must  rtght  more  fiercely 
Only  m  such  a  ji'uatlon  can  we  authorize 
negotiations  to  take  place  Then,  when  we 
near  that  riegoliatlons  are  about  to  take 
place  we  must  .atack  the  "nemy  all  over  the 
.  ountry 

Tliese  conditions  are  already  being  ful- 
liUed  .\  great  Red  troop  build-up  has  taken 
place  at  the  De-mllltarized  Zone.  They  are 
ready  for  this  type  of  negotiation  ;is  soon  as 
Hir  nation  '..eakens  to  their  demands 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the.r  Red  comrades 
in  North  Korea  coming  to  their  aid  by  their 
diversionary  tactics  in  pirating  an  American 
vessel  25  miles  off  the  North  Korean  coast 
in  open  water  Other  North  Koreans,  gueril- 
las, have  recently  inhltrated  the  south  and 
are  perpetrating  raids  Their  admitted  pur- 
pose Is   to  kill   the  South  Korean  president 

Does  any  of  this  point  to  any  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  or  any 
of  'heir  friends'  If  we  want  to  get  our  t)oys 
shot  down  in  a  hurry,  tell  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  stop  the  bombing  unilaterally, 
and  walk  forw.ird  slowly  with  hauds  ex- 
tended in  friendship  Our  enemies  will  not 
mistire  Kemember.  two-thirds  of  all  our  Ko- 
rean war  casualties  were  inflicted  while  we 
were  at  the  conference  table  with  the  North 
Korean  Reds. 
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The  '.ate  Honorable  Edward  T.  Miller 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or  Maryianu 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I  IVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  196S      . 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary i.">.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  announce 
to  the  House  the  passing  of  Hon  Ed- 
ward T  Miller,  of  Easton.  Md  .  who 
served  as  Represep.tative  from  Mary- 
land's Fli.-t  Congressional  District  from 
I9»7  until  1959. 

With  the  simple  and  impressive  serv- 
ices of  the  Quaker  leligion,  Ted  Miller 
was  laid  to  rest  on  January  23  m  the 
churchyard  of  the  Third  Haven  P^nends 
Meetinghouse  in  Easton  Many  Mary- 
landers  were  there  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  Ted.  includmK  myself  and  my 
colleague.  Hon  Charles  McC  Mathias; 
formf-r  Maryland  Congressman,  Gen. 
James  P  8  Devereux:  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Maryland 
Hou.se  of  Delegates.  Hon  Thoma-s  Hunter 
Lowe  of  Talbot  County,  and  Hon.  J 
Glenn  Beall.  Jr..  of  Allegany  County. 

The  loss  of  Ted  Miller  has  been  felt 
deeply  by  the  cltl/en.s  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  all  Maryland. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  resolution  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates,  two  editorials,  and  a 
-vtatement  by  the  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
a  close  friend  of  Ted  Miller  since  the 
days  when  they  both  first  began  their 
public  .service  together  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress : 

Hot'SE  Resolution 

House  resolution  expressing  the  deep  sympa- 
thies of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland 
over  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
T.  Miller 

The  members  of  the  General  As.sembly  of 
Maryland  learned  with  deepest  regret  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  Edward  T  Miller  of 
Talbot  County 

Mr  Miller  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  'he  F'lrst 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  He  served 
in  that  capacity  for  12  years  and  was  an 
able  and  outstanding  member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Edward  T  Miller  was  born  m  Montgomery 
County  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kapp.i  .md  an  out- 
standing athlete- 
He  had  military  .service  m  both  the  First 
World  War  .ind  the  Second  World  War  In 
World  War  I  he  attained  the  r.ink  of  Cap-' 
tain  and  tcxjk  part  in  a  number  of  the 
major  offenses  in  France.  Alter  that  f.me. 
he  retained  his  commission  in  rhe  Army  Re- 
serve and  re-entered  the  service  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  as  a  Colonel  of 
Inlantry  Hl.5  major  service  was  in  the  China 
Command. 

Mr  Miller's  other  public  service  included 
holding  the  post  of  Referee  in  Bankruptcy 
for  a  number  of  Eastern  Shore  counties  and 
for  a  period  of  four  years  during  the  1930's 
serving  as  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in 
Talbot  County 

In  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Edward 
T  Miller,  his  county,  the  Slate  of  Maryland, 
and  the  entire  nation  have  lost  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  He  filled  a  vanety  of 
public  offices  With  industry  and  integrity 
In  public  life,  the  military  service,  and  the 
practice  of  law.  he  gave  of  himself  without 
reserve  and  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  .\mencan  citizen- 
ship; now,  therefore    be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Gmfral  Assemblu  of  Mary- 
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land.  That  the  deepest  regrets  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  body  are  expressed  over  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Honorable  Edward  T  Miller  of 
Talbot  County:   and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Maryland  is  requ'-sted  to  send  copies  of  tnis 
Resolution  to  ihc  surviving  fanuly  of  the 
late  Mr  Miller,  r  o  Mrs  Eflward  T  Miller 
E.iston.  M.iryland 

J^MI■:'s   P    Mause. 

Cine/  Clerk 

|Frc,ni    the    Salisbury     (Md  i     Dally    Times. 

Jan    22,    196d| 

Edward  T    Mii.i.er 

Edw.ird  r  Miller.  Uie  man  who  broke  a 
long  Democratic  hold  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
congressional  teat  and  held  It  for  12  years, 
was  a  ^-reat  deal  more  than  a  Rfpubllci.u 
wl'.o  manaeed  that  feat 

He  had  rerved  his  country  in  Ijolh  wars, 
oiuraging  in  Iroiit  line  campaigns  In  France 
m  World  War  I  and  principally  In  the  Chlna- 
Burma-Indl.i  Theater  In  World  War  II  as  a 
IiHi.son  between  the  Chinese  and  US  Gen 
Jo.seph  stllwell 

In  Congress  he  was  a  conservative,  a  trait 
which  appealed  to  Independent  Eastern  Shore 
voters  who  sent  him  to  Congress  six  times 
even  though  the  Democratic  registration  out- 
numbered that  of  his  own  party  by  two  to 
one  His  defeat  in  the  election  which  turned 
him  cut  of  iifflce  was  by  only  718  votes. 

He  was  not  a  native  Eastern  Shoreman,  but 
ho  came  to  Easton  to  live  as  a  young  man 
and  there  s  where  his  career  of  a  service  to 
his  adopted  area  began  Illness  had  Inter- 
rupted his  services  us  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention 

His  death  en  .Saturday  takes  from  the 
Maryland  scene  a  wise,  gentle  and  conserva- 
tive voice 

I  From   the  Chestertown   i  Md  )   Kent  County 

News.  Jan    24.  1968 1 

Ted  Miller 

Edward  T  Ted  '  Miller,  the  former  Con- 
gressman who  died  last  Saturday,  was  one 
of  a  breed  all  too  rare — a  non-native  who 
became  a  typical  Eastern  Shoreman.  Indeed, 
It  was  not  until  his  death  revealed  his  birth- 
place that  most  did  not  know  he  wasn't 
"bred   and  born"  in  the  land  he  loved. 

As  the  man  who  ended  a  40-year  drouth 
for  Republicans  in  the  First  District  seat  In 
Congress,  he  made  Eastern  Shoremen  realize 
that  it  wasn  t  necessary  U]  have  "Democrat  ' 
after  your  name  to  do  a  serviceable  Job  :n 
representing  the  area 

.And  that  is  one  thing  he  did  do  In  the  12 
years  he  was  the  Eastern  Shore  Representa- 
tive— give  service  to  his  constituents  No 
problems  were  too  large,  none  t<x)  small  to 
gain  his  attention,  as  the  hundreds  he  helped 
will  attest. 

He  was  proud  to  be  a  "Shoreman",  even 
by  adoption.  May  his  tribe  increase. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixo.n 
Ted  Miller  was  one  nf  Maryland's  and  the 
nations  most  able  Congressmen  He  was  one 
of  my  closest  personal  friends  and  I  valued 
his  wise  counsel  during  the  years  I  was  in 
Washington 

Mrs  Nixon  Joins  me  In  sending  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family 
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Equal  Time  for  Supporters  of  Servicemen 
in  Vietnam 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  reix)rt  about  the  activ- 
ities of  a  group  of  Fed'^rpl  employees  in 


San  Francisco  who  communicate  with 
our  servicemen  in  'Vietnam  for  purposes 
of  showing  their  support. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  usually  the  war 
protestors  get  pnmary  coverage.  My  con- 
stituency represents  both  sides.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mumcations  Commission's  equal-time 
doctrine,  I  offer  the  following  to  provide 
a  measure  of  equal  time  in  behalf  of  the 
proponents. 

The  Employee's  Association,  an  inde- 
pendently financed  group  at  the  'Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  olHce  in 
San  Francisco,  initiated  the  project  of 
writing  to  servicemen  in  certain  units  in 
■Vietnam  and  last  Christmas  these  serv- 
icemen received  a  flood  of  letters  and 
Christmas  cards.  One  employee  sent  over 
a  hundred  cards. 

Through  these  letters  they  determined 
what  items  were  lacking  or  difficult  to 
come  by,  which,  if  obtained,  would  make 
things  a  little  more  comfortable  for  the 
soldiers.  As  a  result  they  sent  a  variety 
of  items  to  soldiers  in  'Vietnam,  including 
a  quantity  of  recording  tape  to  be  used 
for  recording  individual  messages  to  be 
sent  home. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  the  U.S. 
Army  diet  Is  the  best  in  the  world,  it 
does  not  contain  some  of  the  nice-to-have 
luxuries  to  which  most  Americans  have 
grown  accustomed.  The  association  de- 
termined from  servicemen  in  one  of  the 
units  in  "Vietnam  what  food  items  not  in 
the  Army  diet,  they  would  like.  The  asso- 
ciation is  now  in  the  process  of  dispatch- 
ing several  cases  of  individual  servings 
of  canned  food  to  meet  this  need. 

A  report  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Gor- 
don R.  Elliott,  manager  of  the  'Veterans' 
Administration  San  Francisco  regional 
office,  indicates  that  association  mem- 
bers have  received  many  heartening  re- 
sponses which  indicate  that  their  eflforts 
are  appreciated  and  worthwhile.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  both  Gordon  El- 
liott and  the  Employees  Association  for 
their  thoughtfulness  and  humanitarian 
ooncem. 


T.  Howard  Duckett:   Captain  of  Growth 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARTLAIfD 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
ever  was  a  single  man  who  shaped  the 
destiny  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  Uiiited  States, 
that  man  was  T.  Howard  Duckett. 

If  ever  there  was  a  single  man  who 
shaped  a  Democratic  Party  in  what  is 
now  the  largest  county  in  Marylandjand 
the  only  one  without  a  single  electeoRe- 
publlcan,  that  man  was  T.  Howard 
Duckett. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  historians  of  Prince  Georges 
County  will  be  able  to  compile  a  com- 
prehensive catalog  of  all  that  T.  How- 
ard Duckett  did  tor  his  county  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  politics.  I  am  cer- 
tain from  knowing  Mr.  Duckett,  from 
observing  his  work,  that  such  a  catalog 
of  accomplishments  will  be  unmatched 
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by     any    other     individual     in     Prince 
Georges  County. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  objective 
tributes  to  Mr.  Duckett  was  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  December  5, 
1967,  which  I  insert  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom   the  Washington   Post,   Dec     5.    1967] 
T.  Howard  Duckett 

Suburban  Maryland  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  its  turn-of-the-century  slumber  when 
T.  Howard  Duckett  began  his  long  career 
as  a  lawyer,  banker  and  wielder  of  hidden 
power.  He  sensed,  however,  that  growth 
would  come  and  transform  the  suburbs  and 
that  It  offered  great  opportunities,  both  for 
public  service  and  private  gain.  He  led  In  the 
establishment  of  the  regional  park  and  plan- 
ning agencies  which  made  so  much  of  liiat 
growth  possible  and  bearable;  his  early 
championing  of  regionalism  stands  out  now 
as  a  beacon  of  enlightenment  in  a  sea  of 
sprawl. 

In  Mr.  Duckett's  view,  political  calm  was 
essential  to  economic  growth  and.  in  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes style  appropriate  to  him,  he 
undertook  to  ensure  that  calm:  never  an 
elected  official,  he  long  helped  steer  the  local 
Democratic  organization.  Later  generations  of 
Marylanders  drew  a  sharper  distinction  be- 
tween business  and  politics  and  ^ejected  his 
attempt  to  spare  economic  life  from  public 
oversight.  By  then,  Mr,  Duckett.  somewhat 
bemused,  had  retired  from  the  corridors  of 
political  power  to  his  various  board  rooms. 
His  death,  at  87,  deprives  the  suburbs  of  one 
of   the   great   captains   of  their   growth. 


Guaranteed  Insured  Loan  Program 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
creased all  forms  of  institutional  sup- 
port. More  and  more  young  people  who 
once  could  not  have  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  higher  education  are  now  In 
residence  on  our  campuses. 

New  buildings  are  rising  on  these  same 
campuses  supported  by  Federal  dollars; 
new  laboratories  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment, new  libraries,  new  books  and  all 
kinds  of  sophisticated  educational  hard- 
ware are  enriching  student  lives  all  over 
the  Nation.  'Withal,  our  student  support 
programs  have  not  kept  up  with  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  post-secondary  education. 
Qualified  and  motivated  students  are 
still  barred  from  post-secondary  educa- 
tion by  mounting  education  costs.  It  is 
time  to  extend  our  student  support  up- 
ward, to  provide  educational  opportunity 
for  those  students  who  are  not  from  im- 
poverished families,  but  from  families 
whose  annual  income — under  $15,000 — 
cannot  encompass  the  burden  of  full  tui- 
tion support  without  assistance. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  guaranteed  in- 
sured loan  program  which  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  to  Congress. 
Under  this  program,  loans  will  be  made 
available  Uirough  private  banks  and  in- 
stitutions and  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Congress  should  pass  the  guaranteed 
insured  loan  program,  as  amended,  to 
help  maintain  the  steady  march  toward 
equality  and  educational  opportunity. 
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Operations  Research  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—WORC-TIMS  Meeting 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

(jF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ijar- 
ticipate  in  a  most  significant  meeting 
which  took  place  in  the  chambers  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
occasion  was  a  .ioint  meeting  of  two  pres- 
tigious professional  organizations,  the 
Washington  Operations  Research  Coun- 
cil— WORC — and  The  Institute  for 
Manatjement  Sciences — TIMS.  Tlie  topic 
of  discussion,  never  before  considered  by 
a  gathering  of  legislative  branch  person- 
nel and  leading  figures  of  the  operations 
research  systems  analysis  area  of  en- 
deavor, was  "Operations  Research  and 
the  U.S.  Congress." 

The  imjxirtance  of  this  milestone  ses- 
sion should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Increasingly, 
there  is  a  txrowing  awareness  that  new 
tools  and  techniques  must  be  discovered 
and  applied  in  handling  many  of  the 
decisionmaking  functions  of  the  individ- 
ual Congressmen  and  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  two  chambers.  Systems 
technology,  with  its  array  of  proven 
man-machine  procedures,  automatic 
data-processing  devices,  and  mathemat- 
ical models,  offers  the  foi-ward -looking 
legislators  a  capability  which  they  can 
put  to  good  use. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  21,  and 
have  been  supported  in  this  endeavor  by 
15  House  Members  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
automatic  data-processing  facility  to 
support  the  Federal  Congress.  In  my  re- 
marks before  the  joint  WORC-TIMS 
membership,  which  were  entered  in  the 
January  29  Congressional  Record — 
pages  1322  to  1324 — by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Tom  Railsback,  I  empha- 
sized the  many  ways  in  which  the  sys- 
tems approach  could  be  utilized  in  our 
day-to-day  operations.  The  burden  re- 
mains upon  us,  as  a  moving  force  of 
leadership  in  American  society,  to  har- 
ness systems  technology  whenever  it  will 
benefit  us  to  do  so. 

Sharing  the  platform  with  me  at  the 
January  17  meeting  was  Robert  L. 
Chartrand,  who  serves  as  the  informa- 
tion sciences  specialist  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Commentary  on  his  presenta- 
tion and  my  speech  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Robert  N.  Grosse,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary'— planning  and  evaluation — of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Blumstein,  a 
longtime  senior  figure  in  the  operations 
research  community  who  is  associated 
with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 
In  addition  to  commending  these  gentle- 
men for  their  meaningful  contributions 
on  the  subject  of  congressional  use  of 
systems  technology,  I  should  also  like  to 
thank  Winston  Riley  III,  president  of 
WORC.  and  Dr  William  Dorfman,  presi- 
dent of  TIMS,  for  their  thoughtfulness 
and  excellent  planning  of  the  evening 
seminar. 
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At  this  time.  I  include  Mr  Chaitrands 
talk  in  order  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  proiiress  being  made  in  adapt- 
ing modern  technology  to  the  needs  of 
this  -,'oveniinL:  body: 

OpfratIuns  FJfsfarch  and  the  us  Con- 
(sess — bponsorkd  bv  ihe  washtncton 
Operations    Resfarch     Cot'Nrn.     ^ND    the 

INBTITITE        FOR        MANAGEMENT        >>CIfNCF-i, 
jANfARY    17     1968 

I  By  Robert  I,   Chnrtrand  > 

INTHnptXTIOM 

Decisions  will  continue  to  coinc  as  tliey 
should  from  the  political  process  m  which 
socliil  ;incl  economic  change  leads  to  condi- 
tions in  which  vnlue  Judgments  will  always 
be  ns  irtiport.mt  :is  qu.intit  itlve  methods  " 

David  Novick 

The  bigniflccncc  of  this  ,!S3cmbIage.  rom- 
pri.ed  .IS  It  13  of  Congresstcn.il  personnel 
vnd  members  of  two  prestigious  professional 
organizations,  the  Washington  Operations 
Research  Council  and  the  Institute  for  Man- 
agement Sciences,  merits  more  than  cur- 
sory ccifument  In  seeping  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cper.itlons  research  rommunlty 
to  "pioneer"  new  activities,  it  was  determined 
that  a  closer  ri>pport  mvist  be  ettected  be- 
tween the  legislative  decision-makers  and 
those  who  create,  test,  and  apply  the  new 
tools  and   techniques  of  our  age. 

As  Is  ?o  often  the  c.tse — and  this  is  equally 
true  m  government,  industry,  and  the  aca- 
demic realm — the  busy  executive  rarely  feels 
that  he  can  take  time  to  examine  closely 
those  innovative  methods  and  devices  which 
mignt  allow  him  to  function  more  fHectively 
Our  honored  speaker.  Representative  Robert 
McClory  of  Illinois,  lias  taken  note  of  the 
evermountlng  burden?  imposed  on  the  Con- 
gressional stiff  and  has  pointed  nut  thaf 
We  must  move  to  harness  the  tech- 
nological forces  th  :l  can  provide  us  with  the 
wherewithal  to  r'!r-?tton  more  effectively  as 
public  serv^tus 

The  pressures  upon  the  Federal  Congress 
often  ..re  a  magnification  of  the  unprece- 
dented pressures  upon  our  civilization  We  do 
not  live  in  .in  age  noted  for  simplicity  nor 
a  leisurely  modiia  rtvendi  The  American  so- 
ciety of  tne  I960  decade  epitomizes 
change  change    in    working,     playing, 

planning,  interrelating.  And  what  is  the 
role  of  the  member  of  Congrejs  as  institu- 
tions, legal  codes,  ethics  and  mores  shift  m 
unpredictable  patterns'' 

The  Congressman  must  fulfill  at  least 
"hree  basic  roles:  as  a  legislator  who  must 
concern  himself  with  issues  i.>f  international 
and  national  Importance;  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentative of  a  state  or  district  with  direct 
responsibility  for  its  welfare;  and  as  an  un- 
titled ombudsman,  :iccessible  to  each  con- 
stituent with  a  problem 

The  plethora  of  public  and  private  prob- 
lems, reflected  in  part  in  the  20.387  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  Congress  during  1967-  is  a 
tangible  manifestation  of  our  complex  so- 
ciety since  dozens  of  major  Issues  must  be 
considered,  the  individual  members  must 
attempt  to  obtain  basic  information  regard- 
ing the  content  of  a  bill.  Us  sponsors,  status. 
debate  -r  hearings  scheduled  or  held,  and 
when  possible  any  peripheral  Information 
concerning  the  urgency  of  the  matter  and 
which  elements  of  society  are  to  be  affected 
by    Its   passage 

As  Congressional  staffs  labor  to  handle  the 
mounting  flood  of  correspondence — which 
may  number  a  few  thous^tnd  letters  on  a 
given  day — and  numerous  visitors,  as  well  as 
providing  Impromptu  responses  to  count- 
less telephone  requests,  the  plea  for  better 
methods   of    operation   seems   reasonable. 

Potential  areas  for  utilizing  operatlona  re- 
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EXTENSIONS  OI    HLMARK.^ 

search,  systems  analysis  and  automatic  data 
processing  might  be  cr-tegorlzed   .is  follov, --: 

(1)  Support  of  U'ffislatire  deciijon-mak- 
tng.  The  need  for  highly  selective  informa- 
tion on  discrete  .subjects  a  very  critical  In- 
formation that  Is  timely,  accurate,  complete, 
and  relevant  Is  a  niust  if  the  member  Is  to 
function  competently.  Included  may  be  In- 
formation on  pending  legislation,  topical 
research,  authorization  and  .ippropriations 
data,  and  information  on  past  and  ■  urrent 
committee    .irtlvlty 

(2 1  Preparation  of  lrgi:ilation  on  public 
probli-tn^  The  legislator  of  today  Is  being 
drawn  into  many  local  or  regional  problem 
determinations  because  of  the  role  which 
various  Federal  agencies  fulfill  in  providing 
funds  or  technical  asslsu^nce  to  state  and 
local  governments  Adapting  systems  tech- 
Ti')|.  :v  ti  1  I  e\'  piol)lciii  .ir'-i  muI  utienint- 
ing  to  provide  for  this  approach  in  proposed 
Icgls'atlon.  Is  a  new  cuperience  for  most  Con- 
gressional offices  .^Iso.  provision  must  be 
made,  in  many  cases,  for  information  ex- 
change between  governmental  units,  and 
this  too  may  be  contained  in  suggested 
legislation. 

SUPPORT    OF    LE:.li>LArlVE    DE^  I.SIO.-J  M  XKINC 

For  several  years,  academicluns,  practical 
politicians,  and  Industrial  analysts  have 
pondered  the  dilemma  nf  the  Federal  de- 
cision-maker. Indeed,  the  Congress  Itself 
formed  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress — sometimes  called  the 
Monroney-Madden  C  jmmlttee— which  ex- 
plored ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress;  the  final  re- 
port (if  the  committee  was  incorporated  into 
3.  355  which  passed  the  Senate  during  the 
1st  Session  ..f  the  UOth  Congress  and  now 
awaits  nciton  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Among  the  noteworthy  written  material 
treating  the  .subject  of  Congressional  per- 
formance and  possible  solutions  are  such 
volumes  as  Richard  Boiling's  House  Out  of 
Order  Joseph  S  Clark's  Congress  The  Sap- 
less Branc^l.  and  Congress  lt\  Contemporary 
Role  by  Ernest  -S  Clrilflth  Specific  consider- 
ation of  utilizing  systems  techniques  and 
automatic  data  processing  is  featured  In 
monographs  by  James  Robinson.  Charles 
Dechert.  and  Kenneth  Janda  in  Congress 
The  First  Branch  of  Government  The  Ar- 
thur D.  Little  Company  management  .study 
of  the  Congress  lias  appeared  in  bot>k  form 
as  Congress  Needs  Help  (by  Philip  I>3nham 
and  Robert  Fahey)  Finally,  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and 
Minority  Staffing  published  a  volume  en- 
titled We  Propose    A  Mndern  Congress 

Several  years  ago.  Vice  President  i  then 
Senat.iD  Hubert  H  Humnhrey  Identified  a 
requirement  for  the  Congress  to  avail  itself 
of  modern  equipment  and  information  han- 
dling techniques-  It  was  not  until  late  in  • 
the  89th  Congress,  however,  that  the  first 
bin  was  introduced  which  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  automatic  data  processing  fa- 
cility to  support  the  Congress.  Representa- 
tive Robert  McClory.  the  author  of  this  bill 
which  now  appears  as  H  R.  21  i  In  the  90th 
Congress  I  has  support  for  his  proposal  from 
House  members  of  both  parties  This  bipar- 
tisan group  believes  that  action  must  bo 
taken  at  once  to  provide  a  computer-ori- 
ented capability  which  can  aid  the  Con- 
gressman and  his  staff  In  numerous  legis- 
lative   and    administrative    action    areas. 

In  order  to  add  impetus  to  the  McClory 
plan.  Senator  Hugh  .Scott  of  Pennsylvania 
introduced  an  amendment  (No  63)  to  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  ( S. 
3551  which  was  In  essence  the  same  plan 
for  an  .\DP  facility  for  Congress.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  and  retained  In  the 
final    Senate    version   of    the   bill. 

While  Representative  McClory  and  his  col- 
leagues identified  more  than  a  dozen  pos- 
sible applications  i  see  Figure  1)  the 
computer    and    management    science    tech- 
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nlques  In  statements  in  the  Congrctuonal 
Record,  press  releases,  and  elsewhere,  an  in- 
formal priority  was  given  to  the  expedited 
liandllng  of  Federal  budgetary  data,  synop- 
tic information  on  bills  and  resolutions  be- 
fore the  two  chantbers.  and  gaining  access 
to  machine-readable  information  which  ex- 
ists today  in  many  Executive  Branch 
agencies.' 

fANDIDATE      APPI  ICATION'S      FOR      (  ONC.RESSION  M 
I'SE    OF    ,\DP    AND    THE    SYSTEMS    APPROACH 

Legislative  functioning 

St.itus  of  pending  legislation 

Current  schedule  of  committee  and  suu- 
eominittee  activity 

Authoriyation  and  .-ippropnations  data. 

Topical  research  information  and  statisii- 
c.ii  data. 

Compuier-orlonteJ  index  of  Congressionn! 
documents 

Pre-vote  information  on  major  i-sues 

Post-vote   analytlc.il    information 

Information  en  Federal  contract  awards 

Advimistrative  functioning 
Histories  of  committee  and  subrommiitco 
activity. 

Lobbyist  activity  Information 
Constituent  inte.'-est  file 
Constituent  correspondence  hie 
Congressional  payroll  accounts. 
Current  Congressional  telephone  book 
Within  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,   implement. iiion  of 
the  computerized   handling  ot     Bill   Digest" 
information  has  begun.  Four  Administrative 
Terminal    System    i  ATS )    units    .ire    in    use. 
within    the    American    Law    Division,   as   bill 
synopses  are  entered  and  comniunlc.ued  via 
telephone  lines  to  a  remote  computer   These 
devices  allow  placement  of  selected  data  m 
a  computer,  and  the  recall  of  this  data  for 
editing    or    printout    purposes     In    the    r.e.ir 
future,   the   magnetic   t.ipe   produced   will   be 
delivered  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
where    the    new    ■Linoiroii  '    system    iitili/cs 
magnetic  tape  in  offset  printing  machines 

A  concurrent  activity  within  LR.S  which 
will  aid  Congressional  staff  members  and 
LRS  researchers  .ilike  is  the  placement  of 
structured  bibliographic  citations,  annotat- 
ed, and  organized  by  author  and  .subject  on 
p.iper  tape  i  using  Dura  machines  i  for  later 
transfer  lo  magnetic  tape  form  In  this  sys- 
tem blbliogr.iphic  cards  can  be  prepared  lor 
dissemination  to  Congressional  offices  on  the 
basis  of  expressed  'profiles"  ot  interest  Pro- 
jected for  the  future  will  be  the  development 
of  a  capability  for  producing,  according  to 
several  retrieval  parameters,  specially  corre- 
lated information  on  cither  an  ad  hoc  or  reg- 
ular leg.  bi-weekly  I  schedule 

Tiie  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  also  has  been  working  to 
develop  i.Tiproved  nieatis  of  :\cquiring.  far- 
matting.  pr<x-essing.  and  retrieving  various 
types  of  data  related  both  to  housekeeping 
and  legislative  functions. 

PREPARATION    OF    LEGISLATION    ON     PUBLIC 
PROBLEMS 

The  ane-old  problem  of  conunuiiication 
between  disciplines  often  has  arisen  as  tech- 
nologists or  Congressional  members  seeking 
to  introduce  mea.sures  calling  for  the  use  uf 
the  systems  approach  have  attempted  to 
convey  the  gist  of  the  new  methodology  to 
other  legislative  personnel.  Terminology  lia, 
become  a  matter  of  soul  searching,  dispute, 
and  prolonged  debate.  An  example  of  this 
was  an  amendment  i  H  R.  12048)  to  the  For- 
eign Assisuince  Act  of  1961  which  includ-.': 
emphasis  on  "strengthened  manageine.  i 
practices;"  among  the  Administratne  Provi- 
sions may  be  found  this  wording: 

'The  Congress  believes  that  United  States 
foreign  aid  funds  could  be  utilized  more 
effectively  by  the  application  of  advanced 
management  decision-making,  information 
and  analysis  techniques  such  as  systems 
analysis,  automatic  data  processing,  benefit - 
cost  studies,  and  information  retrieval,"  ' 
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Difflculty  in  perceiving  the  full  impact  of 
this  phraseology  by  some  Congressional  con- 
ferees led  to  Its  deletion,  after  extended  dis- 
cussion. Nonetheless,  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  need  to  orient  and  educate  Congression- 
al members  and  staff  regarding  the  back- 
ground, role,  and  essential  elements  of  sys- 
tems technology  is  growing  "on   the  Hiii," 

For  the  past  lew  years,  the  enormity  of  a 
new  set  of  problems  facing  the  nation  has 
come  into  focus.  Federal  legislators  have  lis- 
tened to  expre.sslons  of  alariu  and  calls  for 
action  by  constituents  who  view  such  prob- 
lems as  air  and  water  pollution,  natural  re- 
sources decimation,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
increasingly  disrupted  transportation  with 
dismay. 

Several  Congressional  committees  charged 
With  cognizance  in  these  and  other  areas  of 
public  welfare  have  commenced  seeking 
solutions  and  have  found  that  in  luany  in- 
stances new  approaclies  to  problem  solving 
are  needed,  'rechnological  advance  lias 
brought  accompanying  problems;  the  advent 
of  faster,  more  powerful  machines  and  tech- 
niques has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing. 
And  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  United 
States  alone,  Tlie  Lord  Snow,  in  commentary 
upon  the  impact  of  computer  technology, 
had  this  to  say: 

"We  must  get  the  idea  of  what  is  happen- 
ing ui  tis  because  of  the  computers,  and  of 
what  is  going  to  happen,  right  into  the 
open  world  of  tlie  Congress  and  of  Parlia- 
ment; for  It  is  their  duty  not  to  be  supine, 
not  to  be  Just  carried  along  dumbly  by  the 
technological  tide."  ' 

The  leadership  of  the  country  has  come  to 
realize  that  our  resources  are  not  inexliausti- 
ble.  that  nature's  corrective  patterns  no 
longer  can  restore  the  purity  of  streams  or 
of  air  about  the  metropolitan  areas,  and 
that  new  solution.s  viu^l  be  discovered  and 
tested.  Among  the  proposals  developed  by 
individual  Congressmen  is  the  concept  for 
establishing  a  National  C(jnimiESion  on  Pub- 
lic Management  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Mass:achusetts  as 
H  R.  20  in  the  90th  Congress,  this  plan  has 
been  endorsed  by  nearly  50  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Similar  legislation 
iS  4671  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  several  col- 
leagues. The  mandate  of  the  ])roposed  Na- 
tional Commission  wovild  emphasize  two 
major  points: 

ill  to  collect  and  analyze  information 
about  the  application  vt  systems  techniques 
to  nondefense.  nonspace.  public  problems 
and 

(2)  to  develop  programs  which  would  use 
these  techniques  to  solve  specific  problems.' 

Expressing  concern  about  the  same  range 
of  problems.  Senator  Gi-.ylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin introduced  ill  the  90th  Congress  (as 
S.  430)  his  ■  Scientific  Manpower  Utilization 
.'\ci  '  which  places  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
titiUze  systems  analysis  and  systems  engi- 
neering in  conjunciicn  with  optimum  allo- 
cation of  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power in  striving  to  overcome  the  diverse 
public  problems.  Senator  Nelson's  bill  calls 
for  the  award  of  grants-in-aid  to  states  or 
arrangements  witii  unixersines  or  other  pri- 
vate sector  groups  'for  tlie  purpose  of  caus- 
ing the  systems  ;  nalysiE  and  systems  engi- 
neering approaches  to  be  applied  to  national 
or  I'lcal  problems."  "  Senators  Scott  and  Nel- 
son at  present  are  striving  to  effect  a  Joint 
approach  to  the  problem,  since  both  agree 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

Environmental  pollution,  a  nemesis  to 
many  in  positions  of  responsibility  at  the 
local,  staff,  and  Federal  levels,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  application  of  systems  technology. 
The  Hovise  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development  (Representative 
Fniilio  Q.  Daddario  of  Connecticut,  chair- 
man)  issued  this  statement  on  the  subject: 

"To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  other  national  technology 
programs,  systems  analysis  and  management 
capability  should  be  established  within  the 
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Federal  Government.  This  approach  should 
be  used  along  with  the  'planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting'  technique  to  organize  both 
near  and  long  term  Federal  research  and 
operational  efforts  in  pollution  abatement"." 

Some  Congressional  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  the  lack  of  research  and  develop- 
meiit  monies  made  available  for  providing 
new  tools  and  technlciues  in  such  areas  as 
sewage  treatment,  pollution  control,  urban 
renewal  and  expansion,  and  transportation 
planning.  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  (of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operati(;ns)  chaired 
by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuse  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  critical  of  the  Imbalance,  which 
still  is  evident  in  that  84'  of  the  projected 
Fiscal  Year  1968  R&D  funds  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Senator  Edward  Kennedv  has  cited  an- 
other problem  area  where  a  new  approach  is 
needed.  In  S.J.  Res.  110  I  in  the  yoth  Con- 
gress) he  signifies  the  need  for  "a  study  and 
investigation  of  Information  tervice  systems 
lor  States  and  localities"  and  underscores 
the  fact  that: 

".  .  .  scientific  advanrcs  in  r(;mputer  .'iiid 
information  retrieval  tpclinok.uy  represent  a 
rnajor  new  capability  which  in.'ty  liave  im- 
portant applications  to  the  development  ol  a 
modern  intergovernmental  i.ifdrinatio.'i  sys- 
tem"." 

Finally,  steps  have  been  t^iken  to  urge  the 
utilization  of  "objective,  scientific,  and  em- 
pirical analysis"  '-  in  assessing  all  Federal 
programs.  The  selected  niechanism  for  this. 
as  contained  in  Representative  Charles  E. 
Goodell's  bill  iH.R.  122911  is  the  proposed 
establishment  of  an  OfRce  of  Program  Anal- 
ysts and  Evaluation  and  a  Joint  Committee 
of  Congress  on  Program  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion. Representative  Goodell  t.nd  several  co- 
sponsors  believe  that  strong  controls  are 
needed  in  order  to  ensure  maximum  results, 
as  expressed  in  terms  of  ccsts  and  effective- 
ness, from  the  full  spectrum  o:  Federal  j  ro- 
grams. 

SUMMARY 

K  may  be  seen  that  the  LcLiislative  Branch 
lias  begun  to  grasp  the  import'ince  of  know- 
ins  mere  about  the  systems  approach:  wliat 
It  15,  "-here  it  might  be  applied,  its  value 
vis-a-vis  traditional  modes  of  cjperation.  and 
its  possible  impact  on  existing  institutions 
and  p.itlcrns  of  living.  Ciradualiy,  the  tvrms 
which  describe  various  facets  of  the  method- 
olo  ly  are  creeping  into  press  rele:ises,  legisla- 
tion, and  pri\ate  conversation:  operations  re- 
search and  analysis,  simulation  and  model- 
ing, symbolic  logic,  queueina  theory,  econo- 
metrics, systems  management  r  nd  plaiining, 
and  the  many  aspects  rf  automatic  data 
processing. 

The  problenis  of  the  i^...iicn  nnist  be  nict 
and  overcome.  Experience  has  thown  that 
systems  technology  can  proMde  v.aluable  aid 
in  selected  areas  of  activity  Both  public  and 
private  groups  are  moving  t  j  av.ul  themselves 
of  these  devices  and  procedures  which  can 
comprise  the  capability  n reded  to  maintain 
our  national  viability.  The  combined  efforts 
of  skilled  decision-makers,  innovators,  and 
systems  specialists — possessing  the  acumen 
and  proven  performance  cf  those  in  this  audi- 
ence— will  preserve  the  heritage  and  enhance 
tiie  future  of  these  United  States. 
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Letter  From  Michael  D'Angelo 


HON.  DOM^NICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
all  of  us  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
body  too  tend  to  become  a  little  isolated 
from  those  whom  we  represent.  The  voice 
of  the  i^eople  is  sometimes  heard  only 
faintly. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  eloquent 
lettc-  from  a  constituent  of  mine  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  think  that  all  Members  of  tl-is 
House  and  all  who  read  this  Record  can 
learn  much  from  a  young  sailor  from 
Secaucus.  N.J..  named  Michael  P.  D'An- 
gelo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  youiif, 
man  speaks  for  a  whole  generation  ol 
Americans  whose  lives  are  shaped  by  t)ic 
decisions  that  are  made  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  liis  v.oid.'^^  hr.\e  speci.tl 
value  to  all  of  us. 

The  letter  follows: 

us    Naval  Communications. 

Box  67.  Fleet  Post  Off  ice. 
Yokoauka,  Japan.  January  24.  196S. 

Dear  Congressman  Daniels:  Sir.  I  a:n  an 
enlisted  man  serving  in  the  Navy  here  in 
Yokosuka.  Japan. 

The  reason  for  my  writing  this  leit  r  i^ 
because  I  am  deeply  hurt  inside  The  iiurt. 
is  in  one  way.  in  that  I  am  an  American 
and  the  American  flap  was  stepped  on  yester- 
'day  by  the  North  Koreans.  I  consider  myself 
a  part  of  that  flag  and  accept  it  for  whatever 
it  stands  for. 
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The  uther  reasons  for  my  being  hurt  Is 
thrtt  I  wear  the  imlform  of  the  United  Slat«B 
Navv  My  shipmates  and  countrymen  were 
taXen  prlsi'uer  and  one  of  my  ships  boarded 
and  capttired 

Sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  uniform  and  proud 
of  my  country  I  »m  prepared  to  die  for  either 
one  ,it  any  timp  It  is  because  r.f  this  pride 
that  I.  as  an  American,  cannot  and  will  not 
sit  back  and  let  my  country  be  treated  like 
this  It  Is  because  of  this  pride  that  I  asic 
you  to  institute  immediate  iirtion  to  get  the 
USS  Puebl<i  and  her  men  returned  Into 
United  States  hands,  whether  this  action  be 
forceful  or  otherwise 

Thank   you   for  your   time  and   your  con- 
sideration of  my  letter 
Sincerely. 

MtrtiAci.  P   D  Angblo. 

KUS.V  91.^-imi  VSS 


The  Syndrome  of  Disintegration 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

,f    ;,  ;.iN'  .Is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Frhruarij  S.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
ri>iivinced  the  fundamental  loni?  term 
danger  to  the  United  States  is  in  the 
dan«cious  views  which  dominate  the 
State  Department  and  which  hold  that 
communism  is  legitimately  mellowing, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  ktows  to  an  even 
greater  effective  state  A  very  thouuhtful 
commentaiy  on  the  sis^niflcance  of  dis- 
intemation  of  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
was  carried  i:\  the  Hairrnik  Weekly  on 
P'ebruary  1  The  editorial  follow.s: 
The  Syndrome  or  DisiNTECRAriON 
\t  least  I'ue  contempor  iry  lilstorian.  we 
know,  has  predicted  that  the  titter  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia  will  come 
from  within  ;ind  not  tis  the  result  of  aggres- 
sion from  without 

The  trtita  of  tLe  second  aspect  of  t!iis  pre- 
diction seems  to  be  unlversiillv  accepted  by 
the  present  day  diplomats  whi.>  .ipparently 
are  convinced  that  no  power  un  earth  can 
overthrow  the  Soviet  regime  [.om  without, 
or  If  an  attempt  15  made  the  error  if  the 
century  will  inevitably  result,  they  sav,  in  a 
nuclear  clash  which  will  devastate  the  whole 
world  .'.nd  destroy  ;i'. ilizatlon 

However,  interestingly  enough,  indlciitlous 
of  the  truth  of  the  nrst  aspect  of  the  his- 
torians prediction  i>re  already  m  the  making 
There  .ire  countless  worries  and  ipprehen- 
slon  smouldering  iti  the  Internal  life  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  especially  i'monc  the  tipper 
party  echelons,  visible  to  a  tangible  degree 
by  the  people,  which  i.^  ^rglrining  to  worry 
the  go-.ernment. 

There  is  .ilso.  n  common  frjut  m  fjrma- 
tion.  directed  against  the  regime  which  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  cannot  .is  set  clearly  de- 
fine. A.  d.irlc.  clandestine  force  <.ecm*  to  hover 
over  the  masses  and  is  gnawing  .it  the  roots 
of  the  social  structure,  inciting  popular  in- 
dignation 

The  recent  trial  of  the  !<jur  writers  ..nd  the 
subsequent  noiseless  demonstrations  and  the 
expres-sions  of  protest  and  violent  indigna- 
tion have  begun  to  worry  the  government 
Promising  and  bnilmnt  young  writers,  the 
communist  youth  fearlessly  have  defied  the 
government,  .md  to  imagine  that  one  of  the 
promoters  of  this  commotion  is  none  other 
than  Pavel  Lltvinov.  the  grandson  of  the 
one  lime  Soviet  Foreign  siinister  and  the 
representative  of  the  third  generation. 

The  concern  o;  :ne  Bolshevik  leadership 
stents  from  the  fact  that  the  condemned 
young  writers  are  among  the  most  loyal  and 
Uw-abiding    Litizeus    of    the   Soviet    regime 
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They  base  their  right  to  dissent  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  t!i«-y 
claim  their  demands  are  both  necessary  and 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country  They  insist  that 
their  stand  is  designed  not  primarily  to  over- 
throw the  government  but  to  further  con- 
solidate It  with  the  benefits  of  freedom  and 
justice  One  of  the  condemned  youths  openly 
declared  that  ilie  former  Russian  revolution- 
aries who  -frre  persecuted,  imprisoned  or 
exiled  to  Slberl.i  endured  their  ordeals  lor 
the  e-ime  r-n'on  "thry  .ire  «aMsllect  thit  they 
are  Rharing  the  same  late  for  the  sime  cau'.e 

The  milling  concourse  .iroiind  the  court 
buildin*;  were  openly  shouting  their  pro- 
test that  If  the  accused  f^iur  youths  were 
really  irullty.  why  w.ts  it  that  their  trial  was 
being  held  behind  cloised  doors  The  public 
Wis  denied  this  rlv;hl  of  .in  open  trial  be- 
caiisr  In  truih.  the  trovcrnment  is  no  longer 
sure  of  Its  authority  .ind  becatise  It  Is  terri- 
fied by  the  ^ipecicr  of  freedom  and  justice 
It  tries  to  apply  the  Stallntan  methods  of  In- 
timidation and  terror,  but  without  extremism 
or  deviating  from  the  socialist  legality  But 
unfortunately  for  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
moderation  and  discretion  toward  the  youth, 
in.stead  of  bringing  them  to  s.inlty.  furtlior 
exacerbates  their  zeal.  Initiative  and  Intran- 
sigence, whereas,  the  St.iUnlan  methods  i-s 
more  likely  to  negravate  the  present  discon- 
tent into  open  rebellion  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  government  as  yet  has  no  clear 
cut  policy  toward  the  rising  youth. 

The  Soviet  omcial  organ.  Pravda,  deplores 
the  moral  decline  of  the  young  tjcople  and 
the  iirevailing  lack  of  faith,  and  it  ascribes 
this  sad  ■"t.'ite  of  afTnirs  'o  the  ravages  of 
imperialistic  propaganda"  Pravda.  of 
course  knows  well  that  the  charge  is  ficti- 
tious .md  i;  a  mere  effort  of  shifting  the 
responsibllitv  nn  to  others. 

The  itlty  vear  labor  to  create  the  'new 
Soviet  man."  in  oducare  the  youth  in  the 
Lenmian  ideology  and  communist  morality 
has  failed  t.i  such  miserable  extents  that 
cipitallsm  and  Imperialism  are  now  bcinr; 
held  accountable  lor  the  .  ommunist  failure 

Instead  of  bLimliT?  capitalism  for  the 
major  failures  of  communism  in  action,  the 
Soviet  Will  do  well  tJ  seek  the  decaying  worm 
in  the  very  structure  of  Its  being. 

The  Soviet  avoids  this  because  it  is  afraid 
of  the  truth. 


Twenty-Hve  Years  With  Aerosol 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

y     MXRVtVMJ 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  1  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  M.aiCHEN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  1968, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  com- 
plete 25  yt  ars  of  free  use  of  a  public 
patent  on  the  aerosol.  It  was  developed 
by  Lyle  D  Goodhue  and  William  N.  Sul- 
livan. U.S.  Department  of  A'.;riculture 
scienti5ts,  at  Beltsville.  Md  .  and  patented 
iu  1941  Both  indubli-y  and  con.sumers 
have  made  the  mo.^t  of  this  i;adset. 

It  v.a.-.  1941  when  the  USDA  scientists 
discovered  an  cflective  and  convenient 
way  to  dispi^iue  pesticides  to  kill  insects 
in  buildini^s  and  other  enclosed  areas. 
The  insecticide  was  dissolved  in  a  lique- 
fied :;as  held  under  pressure  in  a  small 
metal  container  and  released  throimh  a 
valve  into  the  air  as  minute  particles 
Tins  fine  suspen.sion  of  insecticide  in  the 
air  was  called  an  aerosol. 

When  the  United  States  enteitd  World 
War  II.  the  scientists  peisuaded  the 
Army  to  adopt  these  buu  bombs — at  first 
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filled  with  pyrethrum  exti-act  and  sesanif 
oil.  and  later  with  prethrum  and  DDT— 
to  protect  our  Armed  Forces  from  in.sects 
in  barracks,  tents,  foxholes,  and  aircraft. 
Over  40  million  of  the  aerosols  were  used, 
and  their  effectiveness  in  killing  di.sease- 
carrying  i;i.sect.->  .^aved  the  lives  of  manv 
of  our  troops 

After  the  war.  ui.'-ccticidal  aerosols  im- 
mediately came  into  civilian  use  Low- 
pressure  aerosols  developed  by  indu.stry 
and  USD.^  made  pos.sible  the  use  of 
cheap.  li'-ht-wei.iJit  cans  for  the  bombs. 
Tliey  proved  valuable  for  tlie  applica- 
tion of  insecticides  to  !;reenhouse  plants 
and  for  Insect  control  in  the  home.  Con- 
tinued work  by  the  Department's  Ami- 
cultural  Itesearch  Service  has  resulted  in 
more  efficient  valves  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

The  success  of  insecticidal  aerosols  was 
so  Krcat  tiiat  the  idea  was  adopted  by  in- 
dustry for  the  dispersal  of  a  ';reat  va- 
riety of  products.  Aenxsols  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  kitchen,  tlie  medicine 
chest,  and  the  world  of  fa.^hion  and 
beauty. 

Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ,-.ince 
this  product  of  a^iricultural  research  was 
patented,  the  di.spen.sers  are  a  ^^2  billion 
industry  annually  More  than  300  differ- 
ent aerosol  products  are  available,  in- 
cluding hair  sprays.  de.s.sert  toppinss, 
paint,  a  spray  bandaue  for  cuts  and 
wounds,  repellants  for  doss,  sharks, 
rabbits,  and  snakes,  new-car  odor  for 
used  cars,  fish  lure,  and  a  preventive  for 
bathtub  slips. 


Captain   Witherspoon    Speaks    to    Unity 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

li     Nt.W     \    iRK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pnv- 
ileeed  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  singu- 
lar event  that  occurred  in  New  York 
Slate  on  Sunday.  February  4 

An  outsiandmu  leader  in  the  Masonic 
order,  Capt.  Maurice  M.  Witherspoon. 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  a  well- 
attended  assembly  of  tlie  Knights  of 
Columbus.  This  event  has  historic  impor- 
tance 111  that  Captain  Witherspoon  was 
the  first  Masonic  leader  to  addre.'-s  the 
Catholic  order  ot  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to 
Captain  Witherspoon  on  several  occa- 
^•lons.  His  addre-ses  and  invocations  at 
.such  important  events  as  Memorial  Day 
and  Loyalty  Day  parades  are  w  ell  known 
to  veterans  of  the  New  York  metropol- 
itan area. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  account  of 
this  exercise  in  unity,  followed  by  the 
text  of  Chaplain  Witherspoon's  address, 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

CaPTA'N      WiTHrRSPOO.N      SPE.AKS      AT      ANNUAL 

Corporate  Co.mmlmon  Breakkast  fur  the 
Ninth    New    York    District     Knu.htj    of 

COLLMBLS.   FeBRCARV   4 

Captain  M.  M  Witherspoon  v\  ell-known 
hero  of  World  War  II.  was  the  fcitured 
speaker  at  the  Annual  Corporate  Conimunion 
Breakfast  of  the  t»th  New  York  District 
Knights  of  Columbus,  lield  Sunday  morn- 
ing. February  4.  at  the  New  Hyde  ParK  Inn 
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J15  Jericho  Turnpike,  at  8:45  am.,  following 
.1  Mass  celebrated  In  the  Holy  Spirit  Church, 
500  Jericho  Turnpike,  New  Hyde  Park,  at 
7:45.  This  was  the  first  time  la  the  history 
of  Long  Island  that  a  Masonic  Protestant 
Chaplain    has   addressed    the    Knights. 

Captain  Witherspoon  worked  during  World 
V.'ar  II  in  tlie  Navy  with  the  Past  Falth- 
:il  Navlg.itor.  John  R.  Strachan,  Levittown, 
.  t  the  Ninth  District,  Saint  Isaac  Joques.  S.J. 
Province,  of  Knights  of  Columbus  and  made 
i.iousands  of  Catholic  friends  In  the  serv- 
ice. 

During  t!ic  pivst  22  years  since  World  War  II 
C.i plain  Witherspoon  has  worked  diligently 
to  bring  about  better  relations  between  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Masonic  Fra- 
tfrnity.  He  has  arranged  for  bowling  and 
soft-ball  competition,  as  well  as  other  sports 
and  geiTeral  get-togethers  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  State.  More  especially  the 
Knights  worked  with  the  Masons  In  a  great 
(lomonstration  at  this  summer's  baseball  at 
the  Mets-Dodgers  game  where  20.000  Knights 
and  Masons  turned  out  en  masse  at  Shea 
Stadium  He  was  also  Instrumental  in  hav- 
ina  the  Knights  parade  with  the  Knights 
Teniplar  at  their  annual  celebration  and 
convocation  at  the  Riverside  Church. 

Knichts  of  Columbus  and  Masons  Work  on 
THE  Forces  That  Unite 

let's    focus    on    the    FtJTtTRE 

The  fact  cu  my  being  with  you  this  morn- 
ing points  the  way  to  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day — tomorrow.  Strong  winds  of  change, 
blowing  from  the  battlefields  of  World  War  I, 
WW'  II  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  con- 
flicts, have  carried  me.  a  Protestant  Chap- 
l.tln.  to  this  platform.  Chaplains  and  service- 
men were  the  first  to  e.xperlence  ecumenism. 
When  the  chips  are  down,  when  the  moment 
ot  truth  comes.  It  Is  "God  "  to  whom  we  turn, 
regardless  of  the  rituals  of  our  churches. 

COD,  A  UNIFYING  CONCEPT 

Of  all  the  forces  that  unite  Knights  and 
Masons,  "God  "  is  the  keystone.  All  of  the 
lolty  cathedrals,  the  great  paintings  and 
sculpture  created  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  were  all  "for  the  glory  of  God."  Mem- 
orable was  the  young  Catholic  guide's  de- 
scribing of  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
Toledo,  Spain,  to  touring  Americans:  "On 
Kaster  morning,"  she  said,  "with  the  sun 
pouring  through  the  stained  glass  windows, 
reflecting  lovely  color  on  the  lofty  pillars, 
t.he  candles  lighting  the  exquisite  carvings, 
;he  robes  of  the  clergy,  the  flowers,  the  in- 
cense, the  music,  the  reverence  of  the  devout, 
one  feels  the  Glory  of  God." 

In  a  simpler  way.  one  senses  the  Glory  of 
Gcd  luid  His  Presence  in  the  open  Bible  laid 
on  tlie  altar  of  every  Masonic  Lodge  room — 
the  Eye  of  God  in  every  Masonic  painting, 
the  spirit  cf  God  in  the  heart  of  every  Mason 
as  he  opens  Lodge,  attends  Go-to-Church 
service,  lays  on  the  bier  of  a  fallen  brother  a 
sprig  of  Acacia,  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 

In  whom  do  you  put  your  trust?  and  the 
answer  always  comes  back:    "In  God." 

Since  we  agree  on  this- — that  God  Is  our 
strongest  unifying  force,  let  us  try  to  enlarge 
our  concept  of  God,  When  I  read  the  slogan, 
"God  Is  Dead,"  I  always  wonder  just  what 
God  means  to  that  sign  carrier.  Who  among 
us  can  define  what  our  personal  idea  of  God 
is? 

Suppose  we  drop  for  a  moment  our  precon- 
ceived Idea  of  God.  and  meditate  on  the  Bib- 
lical promises,  'I  shall  make  all  things  new," 
Lets  start  with  a  fresh  look — not  down,  but 
upward  where  the  starry  pavilions  lie.  Let  us 
survey  the  vast  universe  that  stretches  to 
infinity — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
planets,  each  In  its  own  orbit — What  divine 
order!  Let  us  regard  the  seasons  with  the 
same  imagination  as  the  Chinese,  who  loved 
to  paint  the  fruits  and  flowers  and  birds  of 
Winter,  autumn,  spring  and  summer.  What 
delight  as  we  view  the  kaleidoscope — the 
plum  blossom  to  the  poinsetta;  the  tangerine 
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to  the  winter  pear — for  our  enjoyment  and 
nourishment.  The  summer  beaches,  the  win- 
ter snow — and  always  the  glorious  spring  re- 
turns with  Its  promise.  What  an  orderly  pro- 
cession. Oh,  God,  how  great  Thou  art!  How 
worthy  of  our  reverence,  wonder  and  respect! 

But  God  Is  not  only  awesome — what 
greater  proof  have  we  of  His  love — than  the 
sacrifice  of  His  only  begotten  Son?  We  who 
have  lost  sons  or  relatives  in  these  cruel  wars, 
can  Identify  with  the  sorrow  of  God.  Knowing 
His  compassion  for  a  world  that  needed  to 
be  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  can 
we  not  feel  the  necessity  for  action  against 
man's  enemies:  war,  crime,  poverty,  disease 
and  apathy? 

The  most  exciting,  revolutionary,  iUiipirin,:; 
story  I  have  read  In  many  years — a  focus  on 
the  future — appeared  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  January  17,  1968— "Vatican  Extends 
Protestant  Ties" — Tlie  Vatican  and  World 
Council  Set  Up  Economic  and  Peace  Units. 
A  Vatican  official  disclosed  that  the  Vatican 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have 
established  three  joint  working  committees 
in  the  areas  of  world  economic  development 
and  peace,  reported  Edward  B.  Fiske  in  the 
Times. 

Previous  cooperative  efforts  have  been 
limited  to  the  study  of  rt'lafons  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Council  and  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  problems  involved  m  in- 
termarriage. 

But  now  the  three  working  groups,  each 
of  which  will  have  20  members,  will  estab- 
lish Joint  programs  in  a  specific  urea  of 
common  interest.  They  will  deal  respectively 
with  doctrine  on  social  issues,  world  co- 
operation on  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  international  political  institu- 
tions and  peace. 

The  commission  on  economic  development 
would  b'j  constituted  in  Beirut.  Lebaiio'i.  ui 
April,  when  the  Vatican  and  World  Council 
(Which  represents  more  than  200  Protestant 
and  Orthodox  denominations)  will  hold  their 
first  joint  study  conference  on  the  economic 
gap  between  nations. 

The  other  committees  will  be  filled  later 
this  year,  the  Vatican  official  said.  The  first 
joint  office  of  the  Vatican  and  the  World 
Council  probably  will  be  situated  in  Geneva, 
where  the  Council  has  its  headquarters.  Pri- 
ority work  will  be  in  the  area  of  economic 
development. 

EDUCATION    PP.OfiRAM    SET 

In  a  related  development,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Johit  J.  Dougherty.  Chairman  vl  the 
United  States  Commission  on  World  Justice 
and  Peace,  announced  the  begini  ing  of  an 
education  program  to  "arouse  .American 
Christians  to  their  respoiisibility  lor  promot- 
ing Justice,  development  and  peace  '  Initial 
plans  call  for  a  week-long  study  ccjiiference 
late  in  June  In  St.  Louis  in  collaboration 
with  St.  Louis  University,  a  Jesuit  institu- 
tion. Expected  are  40  American  bishops  and 
major  superiors — who  p\Ty  t..ke  a  second 
look  at  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  Vatican  and  the  World  Ccuncil  of 
Churches  need  cur  support  .a  the  grass 
roots.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
Masons  of  New  York  State  have  made  an 
excellent  substitution  of  hospitality  for  hos- 
tility. To  date  our  efforts  have  been  social 
and  athletic,  and  we  have  found  distinct 
pleasure  in  our  association. 

Now  we  must  get  to  work.  I  would  have  a 
joint  council  In  every  city,  made  up  of 
Masons,  Krtights  of  Columbus,  and  members 
of  relevant  organizations  according  to  the 
particular  tasks  we  set  ourselves.  So  many 
needs  cry  out  to  us — we  need  to  set  up  pri- 
orities and  follow  through  Each  locality  has 
a  myriad  of  problems — but  let  us  choose 
one — organize,  use  every  known  technique, 
devise  new  ones — lick  it.  It  may  be  Civil 
Rights,  apprentice  training:  remedial  read- 
ing; a  dental  clinic;  a  new  nursing  home; 
hot  meals  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Keep  young  people  so  busy  they'll  have  no 
time  for  drugs.  Make  use  of  this  great  res- 
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ervoir  of  youth  — give  them  projects  to  carry 
out — rekindle  the  pioneer  spirit  that  Is  la- 
tent in  Americans.  'Brighten  the  corner 
where  you  are.  "  and  soon  the  whole  world 
Will  glow! 


The  McNamara  Story:   More  Mistakes 
Than  Time   Permits 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ITIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
last  edition  of  "Meet  the  Pre.ss,"  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  stated 
that  his  mistakes  during  his  tenure  had 
totalled  "more  than  time  would  permit 
me  to  list,"  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.  Ke  may  have  made  tliis  statement 
facetiously,  but  I  do  not. 

This  answer  came  following  a  question 
concerning  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of 
1961.  Secretary  McNamara  slated  that 
this  was  one  of  the  serious  errors  of 
which  there  were  so  many. 

I  would  suggest  that  tlie  decision  to 
invade  Cuba  through  tlie  Bays  of  Pigs 
was  not  the  error  in  judgment,  but  rathei' 
it  was  the  belated  decision  to  remove  the 
air  cover  from  the  ground  and  amphib- 
ious forces.  Funny,  we  never  hear  much 
about  this  any  more. 

Since  the  Secretary's  time  was  too 
.short  to  list  any  of  his  other  blunders — 
and  .'•ince  lie  did  not  even  list  the  real 
mistake  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion — I 
feel  obhgated  to  help  him  out. 

While  I  realize  that  I  could  not  do 
justice  to  his  errors,  even  in  a  1-hour 
.special  order.  I  do  think  I  can  point  out 
a  lew  of  the  larger  ones  and  revive  a  few 
of  the  more  unpleasant  memories. 

Starting  with  some  of  the  larger,  over- 
nil  ihsues  there  is  always  the  Seci'etarys 
rpproach  to  his  job:  the  cost-ciTcclive- 
ness  ap;3roach  which  ha,^  led  to  decima- 
tloi:   of    our   defense   forces   in    ;-'eneral. 

Add  to  this  his  common,  daily,  colossal, 
rrror  ci  ignoring  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  other  military  experts.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  remember  that  early  in  liis 
tenure  of  office,  the  military  was  muzzled 
and  words  like  "victory"  were  struck  out 
of  militarv'  •■Qcabularies, 

Possibly  the  awarding  of  the  Projtct 
Mohole  contracts  and  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest charges  which  surrounded  it  have 
c.scai;c('  some  memories.  This  is  a  No.  1 
examp'e  of  hew  to  trouble  the  cost  and 
call  it  a  savmg.s. 

Along  this  same  line  is  the  stoi"y  of  the 
VTOL  plane  designated,  commonly,  as 
the  X-22.  Here  is  another  example  of 
dealings  similar  to  the  Mohole  business, 
but  this  one  also  brings  back  memories 
cf  such  names  as  Korth  and  Gilpatric. 

Can  anyone  forget  the  stupidities  and 
even  the  stupid  attempts  to  justify — the 
case  of  the  CVA-67?  Commonly  called 
the  "Floating  Edsel"?  This  was  the  air- 
craft carrier  that  should  have  been  nu- 
clear powered.  It  deserves  its  name. 

Or  how  about  the  RS-70  recormaissance 
bomber,  and  the  Skybolt  missile,  the  one 
that  pulled  the  rug  cut  from  under  the 
British,  too. 

There  are  lingering  questions  of  other 
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conflicts  of  interest  with  ihe  Department 
iind  questions  of  Defense  security  and 
executive  clearances  of  high-level  em- 
pjivees  Few  of  us  can  have  the  feeliny 
ciiat  securitv  matters  have  been  adminis- 
tered adequately  and  effectively  The  rec- 
ord indicates  otherw  ise 

Of  course,  no  discussion  of  Secretary 
McNamara  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  multibillion-dollar  bust 
known  earlier  as  the  TPX  It  seems  that 
m  this  one  airplane  the  Secretary  looked 
back  at  past  mistakes,  memorized  his 
previous  rrrors  and  tfien  proceeded  to 
combine  th.  m  all  into  one  package,  after 
adding  a  few  new  twnst.s 

Can  we  afford  Uj  let  him  forget,  also, 
the  Nike-Zeus'' 

Then  there  is  the  whole  matter  of  our 
defense  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  he  came  into  office  we  were 
well  ahead.  During  his  stay  they  have 
dant?erou.sly  closed  the  -'ap  He  resisted 
any  efforts  at  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense systeins  until  his  too-little,  too- 
lat*:>  Ihln  defense  system  proposal  and 
we  fell  behind  the  Communists  m  yet 
another  category- 
While  they  liave  been  improving  their 
hardware.  McNamara  has  stressed  dis- 
armament We  have  been  unilaterally 
disarming  by  not  developing  new  mili- 
tary technology. 

.\11  of  this  is  the  McNamura  legacy 
While  this  13  not  a  complete  list,  I  hope 
it  fills  the  void  which  the  Secretary  did 
not  have  time  to  fill  while  on  nationwide 
television  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
abilities  and  tx)licies  of  the  "McNamara 
monarchy"  which  cannot  end  too  soon. 
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Improve   Our   Vocational    Education 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

up     NtW     YC'KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F^EPRE.-KNI  ATIVES 
Tuesdau.  Fehruarv  6.  1968 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker  histori- 
cally, no  element  in  the  educational  spec- 
trum has  had  such  strong  and  consistent 
support  from  the  Congresses  as  has  voca- 
tional education,  with  the  exception  of 
the  land  ^'rant  colleges. 

The  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  that 
was  cominjj  of  age  industrially. 

In  1946,  the  George-Barden  Act  offered 
post-war  training  opportunities  to  a  na- 
tion coming  of  asie  technologically 

In  1963,  the  Congress  expanded  and 
improved  the  earlier  legi.slation  in  a  com- 
prehensive new  Vocational  Education 
Act. 

Today,  in  amendments  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  proposing  to  Congress, 
we  hope  to  further  extend  and  im- 
prove our  vocational  education  opportu- 
nities. 

Later,  in  this  session.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  additional  amendment  to  increase 
scholarship  opportunities  in  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  and  thus  continue  the 
trend  to  equalise  opportunity  in  all  cate- 
gories of  education  Favorable  action  on 
these  amendments  will  insure  steady  im- 
provement ;n  the  quality  and  tiie  a\ail- 
ability  of  vocational  education. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

t      NEW       ^     'HK 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  f,,  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  Mer- 
chandising Week,  one  of  the  leading 
trade  publications  for  retail  stores,  has 
just  made  a  major  cnntribiition  to  the 
public  dialogue  on  con.sumrr  affairs  with 
a  special  issue  on  consumer  protection 

This  issue  included  articles  on  con- 
sunu-r  protection  m  credit,  advertising, 
in  service  and  in  product  standards 
Each  article  contains  useful  insluhts  on 
the  growth  of  consumer  protection  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  retailer 

I  liave  lound  each  (jf  these  articles 
exceiJtionally  well-presented  accounts 
which  will  help  business  iieople  them- 
selves understand  how  and  why  the  con- 
.sumer  is  concerned  about  his  role,  his 
rights  and  his  responsibilities,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  these  articles  of 
special  interest  as  we  begin  the  second 
session  of  what  may  well  become  known 
as  the  Consumer  Congress 

One  of  the  articles  from  this  special 
;.ssue  follows, 

I  From    Merchandising    Week.    Jan     I,    13681 
CoNsrMEB  Protection   in   .'Vdvertisinc 

Inexplicably  tied  sus  it  is  to  to<1:iy's  marlcet- 
liig  systems.  Advertising  is  being  mcreasingly 
regarded  as  an  accessory  to  trie  crime  of 
roiisumer  'deception," 

Inslend  >•(  pri,>\idlng  valuable  and  neces- 
sary Information  to  consumers  for  their  use 
in  malclng  valid  buying  Judgments,  say  con- 
sumer protertlonlsts.  advertising  has  chosen 
to  do  Its  best  to  add  stUl  more  confusion  to 
an  already  complex  marketplace 

Advertising,  they  insist,  could  be  develop- 
ing well-informed  consumers  out  of  hit-or- 
mlss  buyers  And  well-lnfirmed  consumers. 
goes  the  theory,  would  be  In  little  danger  of 
investing  m  inferior  products,  or  signing 
away  their  security  in  unfair  credit  transac- 
tions. 

Advertising  could  be  .supplying  simple, 
useful  Here's  what  the  product  is  and  this 
Is  what  It  Will  actually  do  "  data,  say  those 
who  view  It  as  business'  most  noticeable 
flaw,  instead,  it  Is  busy  convincing  the  house- 
wife that  she  Is  only  half  a  woman,  an  unfit 
■wife  ;ind  mother,  and  an  luitrue  American — 
without  a  specific  produil  In  her  home 

The  current  attack  on  advertising  is  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  recurring  battle 
over  consumer  protection.  While  advertising 
has  come  under  occasional  regulatc)ry  scru- 
iiny  before,  protectionist  outrage  has  been 
chiefly  directed  toward  cases  of  simple  fraud. 
The  emphasis  In  l'J67,  however,  shifted  to- 
ward the  industry's  sins  of  omission — wliat 
It  hlioulU  be  doing — rather  than  those  of 
Lommlsslon — what    It    has   done 

Having  decided  that  there  is  a  definite  com- 
munications gap  between  in.inuXacturers. 
their  retailers,  and  consumers,  today's  pro- 
tectionists see  advertising  as  the  most  likely 
means  ot  filling  it  As  It  exists  now.  they 
reason,  advertising  Is  doing  little  but  turn 
more  ..nd  more  modern  shoppers  into  buy- 
ing addicts- before  they  are  equipped  to 
handle  the  side  effects. 

.M  retail,  advertisings  opponents  would 
haie  a  return  to  the  simplistic  approach  em- 
ployetl  before  the  consumer  turned  choice- 
conscious  The  woman  totally  unfamiliar 
with  a  refrigerator,  for  ex;unple.  had  to  have 
each  product  detail  explained  to  her  be- 
fore she  would  even  roiit-ider  making  the 
purchase     The    txlvertisement    that    caught 


,ind  lield  her  interest  wivs  tlie  one  that  paiii.^;- 
laklntrly  dissected  each  feature  and  held  1' 
up  !'ir  her  Inspectlun  In  those  days  ,slif 
wasn't  liitere6t<'d  In  making  her  kiuhen  .i 
party  center  She  wa-s  cincerned  with  k'-c;)- 
iiig  l.MJd  conveniently,  and,  a.s  far  as  advir- 
tising  went,  that  was  all  that  she  was  inter- 
ested In 

A  more  agreeable  .".oUiti'^n  to  the  problem 
lif  providing  customer  information  might 
'Aell  come  from  the  retailer  himself,  .sviggert 
more  '  dovelike"  nf  the  consumer  [>rotection- 
i.-ts  If  advertising  Is  to  devote  it.self  to  caich- 
Ing  the  consumer's  eye  and  bringing  lier 
into  the  store,  the  retailer  should  then  in' 
totally  equipped  to  handle  her  questions 

Aside  from  personal-product  uifurmatii.n 
retailers  do  have  an  abundance  of  cu.slomer- 
iTlented  material  to  work  with  Manufac- 
turers provide  ,«peolflcatiiin  sheets,  fi,r  ex- 
ample that  cmt.in  product  inform. ition  too 
complete  to  be  cont^-ilned  in  any  education- 
bent  advertl.semcnt  The  prot.ectlonlst  argu- 
ment su^gest«  however,  that  customers  too 
rarely  know  of  such  dat«— and  that  the 
data  itself  is  often  confusing  m  wording 
or  presentation. 

Some  appliance  manufacturers,  recogniz- 
ing that  such  a  problem  does  exist,  have  an- 
tuip:ited  consumer  protectiunist  elforts.  niey 
liave  redesigned  their  spec  sheets  Into  easy- 
lo-comprehend  point-of-purchase  consumer 
aids  Krip:daire,  lor  example,  instituted  "In- 
formation Tags"  with  the  Introduction  ol 
Its  1968  appliance  line  Tlie  tags,  similar  to 
t.'iose  proposed  as  p.irt  C)f  a  nuuidatory  pro- 
tectionist program  by  Rep  Congre.ssmaii 
Benjamin  S,  Rosenthal  i  D -N  Y  I,  condense 
spec  5.lieet  information  into  a  2-page  flyer 
attached  to  the  product  In  question 

.•\n  Inforin.ition  Tag  for  a  dishwasher,  f  jr 
example,  will  explain  capacity  and  perform- 
ance limitations,  operational  i)ri>cedvires 
featured  product  extras,  and — in  addition  - 
offer  a  simple  condensation  ol  the  Frlgidalre 
warranty  program. 

Following  Frlgidaire's  lead,  tlie  independ- 
ent retailer  can  create  his  own  mlormatlon 
tags  or  posters  if  they  are  not  provided  bv 
the  nxanufacturer.  Based  on  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  customers,  he  can  make  these 
Informational  aids  as  complex  or  as  simple 
as  tlieir  needs  dictate. 

Another  big  plus  for  customer  Information 
is  a  product-educated  sales  force.  Back  in 
the  good  old  days  of  retailing,  when  the 
dealer  knew  his  customers  by  name  and  face, 
a  s.iles  job  was  a  lifetime  position  The  s.iles- 
man  had  a  long  history  o:  experience  with  a 
product  from  which  to  draw  on  when  asked 
to  explain  a  feature  or  describe  an  0!>eratlon, 

With  the  Increased  lluidity  ol  today's 
sales  force,  however,  a  man  may  move  from 
selling  shirts  to  selling  the  machines  in 
which  to  wash  them  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
To  make  sure  his  s.ilesmen  know  the  right 
answers  to  his  customers'  questions,  the  re- 
tailer should  encourage  liis  s'.aff's  participa- 
tion in  manufacturer-sponsored  training 
programs  and  brush-up  sessions,  or  perhaps 
even  turn  teacher  himself  if  he  finds  sales- 
men have  blind  spots. 

The  Assn.  of  Home  Appliance  Manufactur- 
ers i.\HAM)  provides  dealers  with  another 
bridge  to  span  the  intormalicn  cap 
Buyer  booklets  are  available  from 
AHAM  for  in-store  use  and  as  customer  hand- 
outs, these  aids  explain  basic  appliance  f  p- 
eralion  fully  and  indicate  to  consumers  what 
they  can — and  cannot — expect  specitic  prod- 
ucts to  do. 

Retailers  have  also  populan/ed  Instore 
product  demonstrations  as  proniuLional  and 
educational  tools.  Many  large  department 
stores  have  instlttued  seminars  for  new  and 
prospective  brides,  to  explain  liome  appli- 
ances to  them  and  provide  fund.iinental  les- 
sons in  operational  procedures.  Picking  up 
where  high  school  home  economics  courses 
leave  off.  such  classes  offer  a  means  ol  avoid- 
ing the  pitfalls  that  an  inexperienced  con- 
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Eumer  can  face  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  home. 

Manufacturers  sometimes  provide  sample 
applinnces  with  special  cutaway  sections  for 
inspection  o'  the  product  at  work,  at  times 
sending  in  tlielr  own  demonstration  teams  to 
kick  off  a  special  appliance  promotion. 

tin  en  encjugh  Information,  the  consumer 
becomes  able  Ui  protect  herself  from  what- 
ever evils  the  government  is  trying  to  shield 
her  from  And  as  long  as  she  is  getting  this 
product  information  Bjmewhere.  her  cham- 
pions cm  relax  their  protectionist  attentions 
m  the  area  of  advertising. 


Lessons  on  Folly  of  Welfare  States 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of    li.LlNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
internationally  known  chief  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  in  a  column  on  Wednes- 
day, January  31,  commented  on  the  po- 
litical and  economic  decline  of  socialism 
in  certain  European  States.  The  column 
follows : 
Sweden.     BRrrAiN     IjEssons     on     Folly     of 

Welfare  States 
(Report  from  Washington  by  Walter  Trohan) 

Washincto.n'.  January  30. — The  decline  of 
socialism  and  the  welfare  state  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Britain  should  be  a  lesson  to  a 
liatlon  proposing  to  spend  150  billion  dollars 
to  advance  tlie  Great  Society  and  fight  the 
war  In  V'iet  Nam  at  the  same  time. 

The  latest  Scandinavian  country  to  become 
disillusioned  with  socialism  Is  Sweden.  For 
many  years  Sweden  liad  been  hailed  as  the 
middle  way,  a  monarchy  rtm  by  socialists. 
Now  the  Swedish  Social  Democratic  govern- 
ment f.ices  defeat  at  the  nation's  next  elec- 
tion in  September. 

Two  years  ago  the  Norwegian  Social  Demo- 
crats were  replaced  by  a  non-Soclallst  coali- 
tion Last  week  40  years  of  Danish  Social 
Democratic  rule  ended  and  a  non-Socialist 
coalition  is  about  to  t.ike  over.  The  coalition 
will  be  formed  of  the  Radical  Liberals  and 
Conservatives. 

In  Scandinavia  the  Socialists  were  In 
power  t(X)  long.  Over  the  decades  they  came 
to  feel  that  no  one  could  govern  but  them- 
selves. They  took  on  the  di'vrlne  right  belief 
of  the  monarchs  of  long  ago.  The  people 
wearied  of  them  and  their  promises  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  and  are  wearying  of  them 
in  Sweden, 

The  situation  in  Britain  offers  an  even 
greater  lesson  to  the  United  States  than 
Scandinavia,  Britain  has  become  a  third  rate 
power  like  her  Scandinavian  neighbors  under 
the  welfare  state  which  was  to  have  raised 
the  British  people  to  new  heights, 

UNITED    states    SHAEES    MANY    BRITISH    WOES 

The  United  States  has  been  closer  to  Brit- 
ain than  Scandinavia.  Furthermore  the 
United  States  sliares  many  of  the  problems 
which  beset  Britain,  such  as  world-wide  com- 
tnliments.  unfavorable  balance  of  payments, 
currency  decline,  inflation,  labor  power.  And 
mounting  welfare  statism  had  led  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  general  welfare.  The  state  has 
slipped  from  a  lirst  class  power  to  a  third 
class  power. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  the  welfare  state, 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  public  debt 
h.is  grown  from  2b  bUlions  to  over  350  bil- 
lions, TYue,  not  all  or  even  the  greatest  part 
of  the  debt  can  be  traced  to  welfarism  as 
niuch  as  It  can  be  credited  to  global  com- 
mitments In  wars  and  peace,  but  the  Ne'w 
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Deal,  Pair  Deal,  New  Frontier,  and  the  Great 
Society  haven't  cut  the  debt  any.  Domestic 
spending  has  been  growing  like  alcoholism 
on  what  it  fed  upon.  As  the  old  Japanese 
proverb  goes,  the  man  takes  a  drink,  the 
drink  takes  a  drink,  and  then  the  drink  takes 
tJie  man.  The  welfare  state  can  also  boeome 
a  habit,  especially  when  it  means  votes 

Some  v»,clfare  states  begin  taking  cae  of 
the  young,  then  take  c  ire  of  adults,  ;;'id 
finally  wind  up  taking  c.ire  cf  the  old.  It 
would  seem  tliit  welfare  cm't  stcip  at  t'le 
cradle  but  must  go  on  and  on  t  >  the  cravr 

Tr.rND    MAY    BECOMi;    EIGKirl'-'.Nr 

There  is  gi'owlng  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  the  welfare  spending  here,  even  tho  the 
I-rrsident  has  more  power  t)ian  !inv  living 
monarch  and  perhaps  even  more  th.tn  some 
of  the  kings  of  old,  rhe  trend  away  from 
tl'i3  welfare  state  is  lint  rlitiht  v  t  it  might. 
become  significant 

The  first  challenges  of  the  v.clfaro  system 
c.une  from  Congre.ss.  ■v.herc  a  curb  on  p.iy- 
ments  was  suggested.  President  Johnson  h.us 
appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  welfare 
system  and  suggest  hew  i'  mlch',  be  <  ver- 
hauled. 

More  attention  i.s  being  p.iju  to  i  rlvate 
enterprise.  The  President  lias  iirped  broader 
participation  by  private  entcrpri.'--.?  in  att.ick- 
ing  the  slum  problem,  whicii  had  lone  been 
considered  a  federal  field  (A  acl.uii,  and  he 
is  asking  private  enterprise  tr,  ;^.Mp  mec't  the 
problem  of  the  bilance  of  p  ivmo'iT?  d  'icit 


USIA   in   Denmark 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    ILORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.E.-ENT.XTIVF.S 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  dollar  for 
dollar  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  con- 
ducts one  of  the  most  important  and  ef- 
fective U.S.  programs  over.sras.  Tho  ijur- 
pose  of  the  Agency,  which  is  kncAvu  over- 
seas as  the  U.S.  Infoimation  Service,  is 
to  further  knowledge  and  undoi'standinii 
about  the  United  States  overseas.  While 
this  is  a  small  program  compared  v.ith 
many  others,  it  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective despite  severe  budgetary  restric- 
tions. 

A  story  demonstrating  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  efTectiveness  of  USIS  was 
carried  in  the  January  30  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  stoi-y  by 
Mr.  Barry  Edgar  describes  the  USIS  pro- 
gram in  Denmark  and  its  accomplish- 
ments: 

How  USIS  Reaches  the  Danes 
(By  Er.rry  Lcl-arl 

CopENHACEN. — "The  United  Stales  invent- 
ed public  relations — so  why  don't  you  do  a 
t)etter  job  of  selling  your  o'.vn  country?  ' 

This  is  a  question  often  heard  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe.  Most  Europeans  used  to  con- 
sider themselves  good  friends  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  feeling  w.is  mutual. 

But  recently  primarily  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  the  American  image  in  Europe 
has  become  severely  tarnislied. 

What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  Uj  com- 
bat this  problem?  What  pre  erams  exist  to  put 
forward  and  explain  American  points  of  view? 

More  particularly,  what  is  being  done  to 
Improve  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  on  a  people-to- 
people  level? 

By  act  of  Congress,  this  is  the  assigned 
task  of  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
ice (USIS) .  Operating  worldwide,  this  agen- 
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cy  is  set  up  to  tell  tb.e  world  about  tlie  United 
States— how  it  strives  to  overcome  its  in- 
ternal difficulties,  wliat  its  views  are  on  nu- 
merous in'ai  nalKiual  problems,  ;.nu  goner  lly 
to  proinute  llie  United  St.iics. 

ISRANCUES    COOPERATE 

In  Denmark,  lor  example,  tliere  is  nn  ac- 
tiVe  t'.-^IS  organization  headed  by  Brooks 
J'cChiro.  ■]  lie  Denmark  branch  i.s  the  larg- 
est in  Scandinavia,  but  there  are  other 
branche;  i.i  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Finland 
'i  hey  work  in  close  coonerntioii. 

Ihe  U.SIS  in  U?nmark  onr'ratrs  <  n  an  an- 
nual budtut  ol  $128,000,  The  Danish  Gov- 
ernment E;;(-nds  twice  this  iigure  on  its  own 
('overnment  [.rnmotion  in  the  United  S-,.ates. 

Scandma'.  i.iii  Airlines  System  iS.-\Si, 
owned  bv  t'le  Sc.''.ndinav)an  f.overnmcnts. 
:;!)eiids  5-2 '4  inillion  yeaily  i-romolinc  its 
own  and  Sc'indm.ivia's  image  in  the  Un.ted 
.states. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  Ea.'-t  Euro- 
pean iocialist  countries  llfxxi  the  Sc.iiidi- 
navian  countries  with  propaganda.  C'nc-e 
this  was  all  l<jo  dreary,  but  l.>day  it  is 
often  Imaginative  and  interesting.  Tlie  Rus- 
.^lan.s.  Czechs,  and  Hungarians,  lor  exam- 
I)ie.   put   out   li.indsome  color  magazines 

Laurence  Sharpe.  the  United  Stales  prc.s 
alt.ichc  in  Denmark,  says  that  a  siinilur 
kind  of  American  mounted  program  Is  !m- 
p  isslble  under  the  present  hudretnry  rc- 
sTrictlons- 

<j1>inionmakers  .soiT.iir 

'However,"  he  said,  "we  do  have  v.ays  of 
reaching  the  general  public.  B^it  lirst  we 
try  to  reach  the  oplnionniakcrs,  'Ihese  are 
few  m  number  m  a  small  country  like 
Denmark,  and  it  Is  not  difricuit  to  get  to 
know  Just  about  all  of  them  personally," 

Mr.  Sharpe  cited  the  iustance  t.l  a  young 
man  who  s.ud  that  he  had  led  1  200  fellow 
students  to  the  stormy  Copenh.igen  antl- 
Unlted  Stales.  aiitl-'Vietn.im  demonstrations 
Oct.  21.  Later  lie  came  muj  Mr.  .Sharpe's 
ollice  and  apologized. 

He  E.iid.  "I  don't  agree  wiili  anythliiT 
your  country  stands  for  and  I  despise  your 
position  in  Vietnam.  But  I  shall  never  do 
.i  thing  like  that  again.  It  was  p.irt  cl  ;. 
liate  campaign.  .  .  Tliat  demon.stration 
:  erved  no  constructive  ;r,irp':;e.  I  knew 
irom  my  contact  with  you.  that  you  are 
decent  people.  I  believe  the  information  you 
(-•ive  me — it  is  truthful  because  I  have 
jjroven  .'l  so.  But  I  still  dou'i  agree  with 
you," 

Lectures  form  another  vital  p.trt  of  the 
jTogram.  USIS  officers  always  are  available 
for  lectures  or  to  head  discussion  grouns 
about  almost  any  subject  pertaining  to 
the  United  States.  They  say  they  e.-ch  make 
upward  ot  80  speeches  and  lectures  a  v.^^r^r 
to   various  groups  throughout  Denmark. 

LIBRARIES    MA1NTAI>.T:D 

'I'he  USIS  here  has  a  library  of  640  filni" 
•v.hich  are  made  available  to  motion  pictitl'c 
theaters  end  private  orgaiuzaUon.s.  and  a 
13.000-\olume  library  of  bocks  used  by 
25.900  pe-ople  a  ye.r. 

Tho  ciltur-il  ci"partment.  Ke.ided  by 
."^'.cfan  Muns;ns.  is  p  iriiciilarly  active.  As  a 
people,  the  Danes  liave  a  keen,  well-de- 
veloped artistic  .'',( use.  and  are  interested  in 
seeing  and  comparing  the  work  artists  do  in 
other  countries. 

Tlie  USIS  helps  a.rrange  crcup  presenta- 
tions of  v'ork.s  of  American  artists  living  in 
or  visiting  Denmark. 

Tlic  E.ime  iielp  goes  to  tiio  performing  arts 
When  American  performers — small  groups 
fir  popular  stars—  plan  to  visit  Denmark,  t'e 
USIS  helps  spread  the  word  around. 

INTERESTS    .SHARED 

Some  of  tiicse  groups  are  iicnprLiIe;.Mon.-il. 
such  as  a  group  of  Hawaiian  policemen  scheci- 
■aled  to  travel  tiiroughout  Europe  giving  con- 
certs of  HawaAian  mijsic  and  dances.  In  such 
ciies    the    USIS    i^slps    to   arrange   meeUngs 
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with     local     citizens— specially     those     with 
similar  Interests 

Thus  A  Danish  policeman  may  aisruss  po- 
lice problems  with  a  Hawaiian  policeman 
And  a  Danish  housewife  learns  about  exotic 
Hawaiian  flower  arranijlni?  while  showing  her 
Hawaiian  counterpart  how  to  make  the  color- 
ful Danish  Dpen-f.iced  s.indwlches  called 
smiirrebrod 

USIS  officials  seem  to  agree  that  getting 
people  to  visit  the  United  States  Is  by  far  the 
soundest  method  of  bnnging  the  rr.mmunlca- 
tions  gap 

Last  summer  ">8o  members  of  the  Danish 
Home  Guard  :ind  their  families  paid  their 
iiwn  way  on  :i  trip  to  the  United  States  They 
ranged  in  age  from  19  to  70  and  a  more 
diverse  group  of  Danes  would  be  h.ird  to  find 
The  USIS  advised  on  programs  and  Itineraries 
and  help  arrange  local  United  States  hospi- 
tality 

Before  their  departure  a  relative  of  a  mem- 
uer  d;  the  group  got  up  and  started  asking 
the  u^ual  questions  Why  are  the  Negroes  a 
subjugated  race''  Why  do  Americans  insist  on 
murdering  civilians  m  Vietnam"*  Why  doesn't 
America  help  the  needy?" 

VISIT     REQUESTED 

oeveral  months  later  one  of  the  USIS  of- 
ficers was  asked  to  attend  a  get-together  din- 
ner of  the  Home  Ouard  group  All  585  people 
who  had  visited  'he  Unltec'  States  were 
there     plus   the   woman   relative 

She  spotted  the  USIS  official  and  came  up 
to  him  and  said.  How  can  I  get  to  America'' 
I've  heard  so  many  wonderful  things  about 
vour  country  from  all  these  people  that  I 
have  to  go  see  for  myself  " 

Since  1946  a  total  of  5.202  graduates  under- 
graduates or  graduate  students  have  spent  a 
year  in  the  United  States  There  are  currently 
tlO  United  States  students  studying  In  Den- 
mark and  =>80  Danish  studento  studying  In 
the  United  States 


"One   Stop"  Counielin;   for   Vietnam 
Veterans 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    ■.VI3C'iNSH« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  Februaru  6.  1968 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  uiessa«e  on  veterans 
affairs  was  a  most  welcome  one 

Of  particular  interest  was  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  net*'  program  of  one-stop  Vet- 
erans' Administration  counselinR  for  le- 
turnin^i  Vietnam  veterans 

T  was  particularly  k,'ratilied  that  Mil- 
waukee, my  home  city,  has  been  chosen 
as  one  of  JO  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
country  which  wil!  participate  m  a  pilot 
one-.-.top  couiisehrm  project  It  is  to  be 
inaugurated  in  March  by  the  Milwaukee 
VA  Rei^ional  Office 

This  imaginative  Innovation  will  in- 
sure that  our  newly-refurned  veterans 
are  uiven  full  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  the  many  benefits  which  ."onwress  has 
made  available 

Often  facilities  are  scattered  widely 
across  a  city  or  retjion.  and  veterans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  most  need  help,  find  it 
difficult  to  make  their  way  from  office  to 
office 

The  one-itop  coui'Lseling  center  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  that  situation  by  locat- 
ing the  offices  in  one  place  where  a 
veteran   can    itx:eive    personal    attention 
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and  information  on  ail  the  oeneflts  oj-eii 
to  him 

Fr>>in  housing  and  health,  to  eilucatiun 
and  employment,  the  help  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  one-stop  cfnter 

As  part  of  tills  program  the  VA  will 
make  more  energetic  efforts  to  contact 
the  returned  veteran  In  some  cases.  'V'A 
caseworkers  will  visit  the  veteran  in  his 
home  to  explnin  available  benefits 

In  I  he  pas'  the  \('t»Man  generally  ap- 
proached the  \'A  for  aid  For  various 
|)hysical  and  psychological  reasons,  how- 
ever many  of  those  who  most  need  help 
failed  to  apply. 

Under  the  new  concept,  ihe  VA  will  t:o 
to  the  veteran  if  the  veteran  does  not  mo 
to  the  VA. 

It  is  my  underManding  that  to  iniple- 
iiient  thi.s  program  the  Milwaukee  VA 
will  .idd  four  .^killed  interviewers  to  its 
staff  It  will  also  make  available  the  serv- 
ices of  a  full-time  ('ml  Service  Adminis- 
tration otTicial  to  explain  pruceduies  of 
obtalnlntr  Ciovernnient  employment 
Similar  step.s  uill  be  taken  at  the  other 
19  centers 

Thi>  one-stop  center,  I  believe,  is  an- 
other important  step  forward  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  men  wiio  have  .--acrif^ced  much  in 
the  military  service  of  our  Nation 

Frr  that  rea.son  I  join  in  hailing  the 
Presidents  message  nnd  commend  him 
for  hi.^  sound  thought  and  practical  pro- 
grams to  aid  those  who  are  making  so 
great  a  contribution  today  around  the 
world  in  the  preservation  of  our  Ameri- 
can V  nv  of  life 


Law  and  Order  Are  Battling  for 
Survival 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker  m 
September  1907.  the  new.sweekly.  Human 
Events,  wrote  to  former  Justice  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court.  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker,  askinc  if.  m  his  opinion,  Stokely 
Carmichael.  could  be  prosecuted  under 
existinu  Federal  .'-tatutes.  In  his  reply 
Whlttaker  stated: 

Based  upon  press  rep<.irted  sU\tements.  ac-  ^ 
•;i.:ii  .md  conduct  of  Mr.  Carmichael,  and 
.issuming  them  to  be  true.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Mr  Carmichael  l.as  thereby 
violated  existing  federal  statutes,  and.  of 
course,  such  violations  constitute  a  basis  for 
his  prosecution  under  those  statutes  so 
violated 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  other 
Americans  who  hold  with  Justice  Whit- 
taker  that  Carmichael  should  be  held 
accountable  for  hi^  excesses  or.  if  exist- 
ing statutes  are  not  applicable,  remedial 
lemslation  should  be  enacted  'Vet  it 
seems  that  the  prevailing  policy  at  the 
present  time  is  permissive  to  the  point 
w  here  any  and  every  excuse  is  offered  in 
befialf  of  the  wrongdoer  and  the  rights 
of  victims  is  .secondary 

Babsons  Weekly  Forecast  Service,  a 
long-established  newsletter  published  by 
Business  Statistics  Corp  ,  comments  in  its 
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.Taiuiary  8,  1968,  i.ssue  on  the  present  at- 
titude of  some  ofDcials  who  are  apologists 
for  every  crime  and  criminal.  The  news- 
letter states  that — 

Unless  those  In  authority  m  the  United 
St.'ites  can  be  Influenced  Ui  abandon  the 
suicidal  ciurse  uii  which  they  have  em- 
barked—  or  unless  they  can  be  replaced  l)V 
men  who  will  —  we  cannot  hoi)e  to  restore  In 
(lur  nation  the  kind  of  domestic  peace  and 
order  which  has  made  our  many  generations 
proud  to  be  Amerlcuns  living  In  a  land 

of  freedom,  security,  opportunity  and  Justice 
under  law 

I  request  that  tiie  January  8  issue  of 
Babson's  Washui'ton  Foiecast  Letter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  |'0?nt; 

.^MERIr■A    BL.\IKMA1LED 
HEADLINE     la72 

Ihe  fullowmg  news  story  may  hit  ilie 
headlines  some  summer  day  In   1972 

The  President  late  yesterday  afternoon 
>igned  Into  law  the  so-called  Equal  Property 
.\rt  (HR  '.22161.  following  the  capitulation 
of  both  House  and  Senate  before  the  threat-s 
of  an  .angry  mob  of  proponents,  ebtlmated  by 
District  police  officials  at  upwards  of  600.000 
persons,  which  had  besieged  the  Capitol  for 
<ner  3  days,  holding  Congre.ss  virtually  hos- 
tage pending  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

'.^s  word  of  the  surrender"  by  Congress 
was  p.assed  tlxru  the  crowd.  Us  leaders  called 
lor  a  march  on  the  White  House.  Within 
twenty  minutes  the  p.vrtlsans  began  gather- 
ing t>efore  the  Executive  Mansion  and.  short- 
ly before  4  p  m  .  leveled  the  Iron  fence  and 
were  milling  around  the  l.iwn  or  the  Presi- 
dents residence  and  office  Tlie  throng  bc- 
c.-une  Increasingly  unruly  as  no  word  of  pres- 
idential action  on  the  legislation  was  lorth- 
comlntr  from  Administration  aides,  and.  .it 
about  4  45  p  m  militant  leaders  .shouted 
Instructions  to  burn  the  White  House  W'lth- 
in  minutes  after  these  orders  were  ls.sued 
.md  as  torches  were  being  carried  toward  the 
K.ust  Wing  of  the  White  House — Presiden- 
tial Press  Secretary  Elbert  Williams  appeared 
at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Executive  Offlce.s 
and  .innounced  that  the  President  had 
signed  the  bill  into  l.vw 

"A  tremendous  nwr  ol  approval  arose,  and 
a  partisan  band  ftruck  up  the  trlumpiiaiu 
People's  Power  theme  .song.  'March  of  the 
Mas-ses  '  Following  the  signing  of  the  bill 
the  mob  .'separated  Into  apparently  planned 
recrimination  squads'  and  systematically 
sacked,  burned,  .ind  looted  a  12-block  area 
of  downtt)wn  Washington  .is  District  police 
and  a  Ec.ittering  o:  nuliuiry  units  looked  on 
helplessly  Kite  l;u;t  night.  Metropolit.m 
Police  Chief  Tweedy  estimated  ;.)tal  dam  i^-c 
..I  over  *300  million. 

"The  Equal  Property  Act  cimpletelv  dis- 
cards the  constitutional  concept  of  private 
property  and  sets  up  a  system  fur  tlie  trans- 
fer of  all  private  property  to  all  Americans 
on  a  so-called  equal-share  basis  Authority 
to  administer  the  .Act  Is  vested  In  a  Commis- 
sion m  which  majority  control  Is  tn  be  held 
by  representatives  ut  the  poor  ".he  under- 
privileged, the  unemployed,  and  minority 
i-'roups  which  have  suffered  past  discrimina- 
tion. 

Washington  officials  see  little  chance  of 
the  .Acts  being  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  view  of  threats  by  People"s  Power 
leaders  to  paralyze  all  major  cities  m  event 
of  an  adverse  ruling  The  high  court  is  ex- 
pected to  be  further  euided  by  the  fact  that 
overwhelming  People's  Power  forces  earlier 
this  month  succeeded  In  dis.solving  both  the 
Democialic  and  Republican  national  con- 
ventions leaving  the  Power  candidate. 
.Arthur  Danrig.  as  the  only  name  on  the  bal- 
lot in  November's  national  election." 

THE     ROAD     WE     TRAVEL 

Sounds  preposterous?  We"d  like  to  think  so 
But  as  a  matter  of  cold    hard  fact,  this 
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nation — the  land  of  Uie  free — Is  moving  re- 
lentlessly toward  such  a  late  ...  as  govern- 
ment by  law  gradually  submits  to  tlie  black- 
mailers of  America. 

Today's  blackmailers  operate  under  the 
phony  slogan  of  the  "right  to  dissent."'  They 
have  distorted  and  magnlfled  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
right  of  peace.ible  assembly  into  a  license  for 
intimidation,  sedition,  riot,  and  anarchy. 

Under  this  false  banner,  they  have  blocked 
the  traffic  and  commerce  of  American  cities, 
shut  clown  the  operation  of  government  of- 
tlces.  de.'^troyed  private  and  public  property, 
disrupte<l  our  educational  procedures,  inter- 
fered with  our  selective  service  system,  ob- 
structed inductions  into  our  armed  forces, 
provided  aid  and  c  mifort  to  the  enemy,  des- 
ecrated our  countrys  flat:,  and  vandalized 
hundreds  of  communities  thruout  the  nation. 

Our  government  of  laws,  our  government 
of  constitutional  processes,  has  begun  to 
crumble  before  a  tide  of  lawlessness  which 
has  not  only  been  condoned  but  even  en- 
couraged   by   many   government   leaders. 

Instead  of  firmly  supporting  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  on  the  local  level, 
federal  officials  and  other  national  leaders 
gave  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  law 
breakers  .  .  on  the  basis  that  civil  disobedi- 
ence Is  Justified  when  the  violators  are  acting 
In  a  "good"  cause. 

BREAK     I.V     THE     DIKE 

This  w.as  the  great  breakthru  in  the  dike 
of  law  and  order. 

For  almost  two  centuries,  we  had  been 
taught — and  we  believed  fervently — that  the 
law  must  be  respected,  wliether  we  felt  it  to 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  law. 

All  of  tis  know  tlie  nagging  discomfort  of 
living  under  laws  that  are  inequitable.  In 
such  cases,  we  may  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional rights  to  bring  about  a  change  .  .  .  but 
we  do  It  by  lawful  process. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
full  power  of  the  United  States  government 
should  have  been  placed  squarely  behind 
local  authorities  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
very  first  sit-In  in  America. 

True,  it  was  peaceable  assembly  .  .  .  but 
U  clearly  Interfered  with  the  rights  of  others 
to  carry  on  their  normal  activities  under  tlie 
protection  of  the  law. 

But  .  .  .  prominent  national  politicians, 
blinded  to  legal  Justice  by  the  possibility  of 
making  political  hay,  placed  themselves  on 
the  side  of  anarchy. 

"We  all  remember  the  statement  of  the  late 
Adlal  Stevenson  .  .  .  that  he  would  consider 
It  an  honor  to  go  to  Jail  for  such  civil  dis- 
obedience. His  remarks  were  echoed  by  hun- 
dreds of  oUiers  .  .  and  mob  power  In  America 
was  born. 

AS    TE    SOW 

The  Watts  riots  in  California  served  as 
Lesson  No.  1  in  large-scale  blackmail.  This 
outbreak  of  mass  crune  was  not  punished.  It 
W.1S  rewarded  With  countless  millions  of 
federal  dollars  poured  into  the  area  in  the 
hope  that  the  rioters  wotild  '"oool  it." 

Alter  that  demonstration  of  largess,  can 
you  blame  the  Negroes  of  Detroit,  Newark, 
Milwaukee,  Clilcago,  and  scores  of  other 
American  ciues  for  wanting  to  get  in  on  the 
action'? 

The  amazing  thing  is  this:  Not  only  have 
government  officials  condoned  such  lawless- 
ness .  .  government  employee  have  played 
a  major  role  in  fomenting  many  of  the  dis- 
orders .  .  .  under  the  guise  of  helping  the 
oppreesed.  Anti-poverty  employes  in  Newark 
t»rga:uzecl  and  publicized  the  police-brutality 
mass  rally  which  led  to  the  catEistrophic  riot 
in  that  city.  A  Newark  anti-poverty  official, 
Willie  Wright,  urged  Negroes  to  arm  them- 
selves against  "honkle  cope."  The  agency's 
accountant.  Cliaries  McCray.  was  arrested  few 
t.iking  part  in  t.*ie  shooting  during  the 
riot  .  .  .  but  officials  refused  even  to  suspend 
lum  from  his  Job. 

The  situation  has  been  the  same  In  count- 
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less  communities  all  over  the  nation  Sargent 
Shrlver's  anti-poverty  agency  admits  that 
there  are  convicted- criminals  on  the  agency "s 
payroll  .  .  .  and  that  many  of  ihem  have 
been  given  Jobs  counseling  youngsters. 

Many  of  t;he  black-power  movement"s  most 
militant  activists — including  riol-inciter  H. 
Rap  Brown — have  been  on  the  government "s 
payroll  .  .  .  often  ajs  $50-per-day  consultants. 

It"s  widely  said  that  the  government  is 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  placate  tiie  trovible- 
makcrs. 

Actually,  the  reverse  s.luatKjn  prevails. 
The  trouble  makers  lure  blackmailing  our 
government  .  .  .  successfully  and  repeatedly. 
They  seek  money  .  .  .  i^nd  power.  They're 
getting  both. 

BLUEPRINT   FiiR  CHAOS 

Communists  are  prominent  in  nearly  nil 
the  organizations  which  ;.re  fomenting  this 
anarchy  in  the  US  They  h.ive  been  welcomed 
with  open  arms  into  the  National  Conference 
For  New  Politics,  a  group  whose  Chicago  con- 
vention was  keynoted  by  Martin  Luther  King. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  conference  happily 
commented  that  Communists  would  provide 
leadership  for  the  grouj). 

Bettlna  Aptheker,  an  admitted  Communist, 
continues  to  hold  a  iip  position  iii  the 
peace  and  draft-resistance  movements. 

Stokely  Carmichael  h.is  returned  from  his 
Red  tour  to  lead  his  followers  toward  "the 
destruction  of  the  American  government" 

And  dozens  of  others — with  countless 
citations  for  Communist  connection.s— hold 
prominent  positions  in  scores  of  violent 
■"dissent"  organizations  in  this  country. 

One  of  these  is  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  which  has  documented  its  plans 
for  the  revolutionary  end  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  RAM  says  Its  followers  will  "strike 
by  night  and  spare  none"  .  .  .  that  It  will 
foment  "mass  riots,  blocking  of  traffic. 
burning  of  buildings  .  .   .  street  fighting." 

The  planners  call  for  "'.sabcjtage  In  the 
cities — knocking  out  electric  power  first,  then 
transportation — and  guerrilla  warfare  .   .  ." 

The  blueprint  for  chaos  goes  on  and  on — 
In  great  detail — reminding  one  of  Adolf 
Hitler's  brazen  revelations  in  Meln  Kampf. 

In  this  atmosphere  in  which  lawlessness 
and  intimidation  are  tolerated — even  re- 
warded— it  Is  understandable  that  the  crime 
rate  has  soared. 

THE   HARVEST 

The  FBI  reports  that  the  incidence  of 
major  crime  in  the  United  States  Is  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  16'^  .  .  .  far  above  the 
rate  of  growth  in  our  population. 

If  the  uptrend  which  has  persisted  thru 
1967  is  projected  to  Include  1968.  more  than 
4i'3  million  major  crimes  will  be  committed 
this  year.  Based  on  our  population  of  a  little 
over  200  million,  this  means  that  you  will 
have  one  chance  in  47  ol  being  murdered, 
maimed,  or  robbed  in  the  next  12  months! 

More  and  more,  criminals  are  being  cod- 
dled by  our  courts  .  .  and  treated  as  the  un- 
fortixnate  victims  of  poor  social  environ- 
ment. Punishment  is  out:  gentle  rehabilita- 
tion is  in.  "Vet.  a  recent  FBI  study  showed 
that  57 '"c  of  offenders  released  on  parole  in 
1963  were  rearrested  within  2' 2  years  .  .  and 
that  SS*;^  of  those  acquitted  or  dismissed  in 
1963  were  rearrested  within  the  same  30- 
month  period. 

POLICE    lI.XNDCt'FFED 

The  Supreme  Court  has  seriously  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
by  restrictions  on  investigative  procedures 
and  techniques  .  .  .  and  has  so  hogtied  the 
police  in  searches  and  interrogations  that 
thousands  of  hardened  criminals  are  yearly 
set  free  to  prey  again  on  the  public. 

The  sharp  uptrend  in  aoquittais,  sus- 
pended sentences,  and  refusals  to  prose- 
cute— particularly  in  juvenile  and  minority- 
group  cases — has  influenced  police  officers  in 
hundreds  of  communities  to  blind  their  eves 
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to  gross  l.iw  violations.  Because  of  this 
frustration,  jiolice  morale  today  is  at  an 
ull-time  low 

T.he  problem  was  well  summed  up  by  Mr. 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  who  wrote  in  tlie  April  1967 
i.'-sue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin: 
"Morality,  integrity,  law  and  order,  and  other 
cherished  principles  ol  our  great  heritage  are 
b.iltling  lur  survival  In  luany  communities 
today.  They  are  under  constant  attack  from 
degrading  c.:\d  csjrrupting  influences  which, 
il  not  halted,  will  sweep  away  every  vestige 
of  decency  and  order  remaining  iii  our  so- 
ciety." 

WHu.M    WE    I.s'DIC-r 

Wh.>m  :.re  we  to  indict  for  sjjarkinc  this 
ciiaos  111  America?  Are  the  prime  defendants 
tiie  Sti.kely  Carmichaels,  the  H  Rap  Browns. 
t!ie  hippies,  the  draft-card  Ijurners,  the 
peaceniiis.  the  Juvenile  delinquents,  the 
rabble  rou.sers,  the  Commies  who  have  gained 
respect:il}ility  as  ""honest  di.ssenters""?  Cer- 
tainly, most  of  these  cnuld  be  brought  bc- 
.'"re  the  b.ir  of  Justice  to  answer  charges  of 
i.iw  violations  .   .   ,   and  they  should  be. 

However,  there  is  a  stronger,  truer  bill 
if  li.dictment  which  may  be  drawn  against 
tiiose  who  hive  invited  the  bloody  blackmail 
of  America  by  permitting,  even  encourag- 
mtr.  mounting  civil  disobedience.  Men  of 
power,  prestiee.  and  great  irifluence  in  the 
political  structure  of  America  have  permitted 
the  concept  of  "freedom  of  speech"  to  be 
expanded  10  include  subversion,  intimida- 
tion, sedition,  and  Incitement  t.i)  riot;  they 
h:ive  condoned  tlie  distortion  of  "academic 
::-eedom"'  to  encompass  the  adulteration  o: 
young  minds  with  Communist  d  ictrine  and 
the  disintegration  of  a  well-disciplmed  edu- 
c:ition.il  system;  they  have  allowed  "freedom 
of  assembly"  t;)  mushroom  into  disruption 
'fi  peaceful  activity,  ir.ob  rule.  not.  and 
insurrection. 

Unless  iliose  in  authority  in  the  United 
.States  can  be  influenced  to  abandon  the 
suicidal  course  on  which  they  have  em- 
barked— or  unless  they  cm  be  replaced  by 
men  who  will — we  cannot  hope  to  restore  In 
our  nation  the  kind  of  domestic  peace  and 
order  which  has  made  our  many  generations 
proud  to  be  Americans  .  .  ,  living  In  a  land 
of  freedom,  security,  opportunity,  find  justice 
under  law. 

The  crisis  we  now  'ace  1.'-  the  most  seri- 
ous, the  most  dangerous,  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Each  of  us  must  diligently  em- 
ploy our  influence  and  our  effort — in  speech, 
letters,  and  r.t  t':.e  ballot  box — to  help  .'et 
5trai::ht  the  wav. 


History  of  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  commemorate  Aberdeen,  Md.,  Proviiig 
Ground's  50tli  anniversary,  tiie  Harford 
Democrat  has  issued  an  excellent  maga- 
zine section.  "The  First  Days,  "  with  arti- 
cles illustrating  the  highlights  of  APG's 
past. 

The  first  buildings  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground,  the  World  'War  I  materiel 
stored  there,  some  of  the  early  planes 
based  at  tlie  post,  tlie  contribution  of  its 
hospital,  and  its  first  civilian  employees, 
are  among  landmarks  reviewed  in  "The 
First  Days."  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground's 
Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  Mu- 
seum is  described  as  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  military  -weapons  specimens,  both 
American  and  foreign,  that  is  recognized 
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as  the  most  valuable  and  outstanding  in 
the  world 

Al>o  uicltidfd  in  the  anniversary  book 
IS  an  article  by  Lt  Col  O  B  Jarrett, 
;■■  ired.  on  the  history  of  Abeideen  Prov- 
int;  Ground,  from  its  establishment  in 
1917  to  today  I  should  like  to  iilace  this 
infortnatne  account  in  the  Recofp- 

HlUTOBY     OF     ABEROFEN     PROVING     C.ROl'NO 

(ByLt  Col  O  B  Jarrett   retired  i 

VrtRorEN  Proving  Oroi  no  Md — Prom 
1874  until  1918  practically  all  experimental 
and  pri>of  work  for  the  development  and  ac- 
ceptance of  ammunition  anJ  c.mnon  waa 
performed  .it  the  Sandy  Hi>oli  Proving 
Ground.  Port  Hancock.  New  Jersey. 

The  iremeiidoiis  mcrease  in  work  engen- 
dered ijy  World  War  I.  however,  made  It 
evident  that  the  lacllltles  and  sp.ice  .it  the 
Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground  were  not  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  the  proof  and  develop- 
ment work  of  the  icheduled  Ordi.mce  iiianu- 
tncluring  pr"gr.im 

Therefore,  .i  site  ror  a  ui>w  proving  ground 
wa.s  sought  and  the  area  neir  .Aberdeen. 
MarvlajuJ.  was  selected  hecmise  it  (jest  ful- 
filled ail  requirements  These  require- 
ment ^  vere  that  the  area  be  easily  .iccesslble 
Jrom  the  prlncipil  manufnoturlng  and  in- 
dustrial centers  "f  the  country,  that  It  have 
favorable  weather  -onditions  throughout  the 
ye.ir:  .ind  that  it  lie  larue  enough  and  suf- 
hclentlv  remote  ^o  permit  work  to  be  carried 
out  uninterruptedly  and  without  danger  >T 
disturbance  to    idjacent  communities 

The  Ordn.ince  Proving  Ground  near  .Aber- 
deen. Maryland,  was  establlsihed  on  14  De- 
cember 1917  On  9  January  1919  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  mlUt.^rv  post  and 
named  Al>erdeen  Proving  Ground  The  origi- 
nal area  comprised  35  2U  upUnd  acres  .ind 
14  000  underwater  .icrcs 

The  Armv  to  >k  possession  of  the  property 
III  October  1917  .ind  immediately  began  the 
construction  '>f  faculties  SutBcient  facili- 
ties and  materiel  were  on  hand  to  begin  the 
testing  of  ammunition  >n  J  Jainiarv  1918.  By 
June  1919  .'.icUltles  included  324  buildings 
three  range  towers,  water  lines,  sewers,  11 
miles  of  concrete  roads.  22  miles  of  unim- 
proved roads,  and  35  miles  of  standard  rail- 
way track 

The  original  mission  w.vs  to  conduct  ac- 
ceptance tests  on  lunmunitlon  and  materiel, 
to  handle  all  i-xperimenial  testing,  .ind  to  op- 
erate a  school  'nils  was  quite  different  from 
the  present  extensive  mission  which  includes 
tields  not  even  im.iglned  in  1918 

Many  of  the  smaller  sections  wuhln  the 
old  Proof  Depriment  formed  the  nucleus  for 
A  presen'-day  major  division  or  mission  ac- 
tivity For  example  the  Balli.stle  Research 
Laboratories  ono  of  the  finest  institutes  of 
Its  kind  in  'ae  world,  can  trace  its  history 
back  ^o  rnv  Range  Firing  Section  ol  the  Proof 
Deoartmen'  in  1918 

.Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  began  its  oper- 
at.ou  with  4a  military  and  23  civilian  per- 
sonnel This  rose  to  approximately  5.000  mili- 
tary and  3.000  .Ivillan  personnel  at  the  peak 
strength  during  World  War  t 

The  Proving  Ground  was  not  slow  m  dem- 
onstrating Its  capabilities  One  of  the  out- 
standing early  developments  of  the  Proof 
Department  was  the  invention  of  the  Aber- 
deen Chronograph  Due  to  a  great  shortage 
of  velocity  measuring  nistrumeiits.  of  which 
the  Boulenge  chronograph  was  the  only  type 
that  was  fommercially  used,  experimental 
work  culminated  iri  the  Aberdeen  chrono- 
graph, flrst  set  up  and  successfully  used  at 
Aberdeen  on  1  March  1918  Later  three  greatly 
improved  instruments  were  made  and  put 
into  Army  use 

During  1918  a  total  of  416.294  rounds  of 
animuniuoii  were  fired  for  acceptance  or  de- 
velopment testing  Compared  -o  the  7.000 
rounds  fired  annually  at  Sandy  Hook  Provmg 
Cruuud     this   was  a   tremendous  work   load 
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After  the  war  ended,  work  requirements  de- 
creased and  the  number  of  military  and 
clvUi.in  personnel  was  reduced  This  number 
v.iried  greatly  trom  time  to  time  during  the 
years  1919-  11*40  but  on  the  average  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  employed  approximately  300 
military  and  400  civilians  during  this  period 

A  tremendous  amount  of  work  was  accom- 
plished irom  1919  to  1940  This  included  de- 
velopment of  powder  and  projectiles,  bomb 
lestlii?.  .5tudy  of  Interior  and  exterior  ballis- 
tics. pret);irnilon  of  lirlng  tables,  te'.ts  of  rall- 
w.iy  !uid  he.-co.-,Bt  artil'-cry,  and  the  testing 
and  development  of  tfnks  ;ind  tractors. 

PacUitiCJ  wre  also  mcreaied  by  the  con- 
struci.on  of  a  »mnll  arms  halllstlc  range 
( 1921 1  a  light  irmor  )jl.\te  rnn-e,  .\nil  a  Cam- 
era Obscura  1 19221  for  experimental  studies 
of  bomb  trajectories  In  1934  .i  new  automo- 
tive laboratory  was  completed  and  automo- 
11. c  test  courses  were  improve<l  in  1937 

Organizational  changes  were  mide  from 
time  to  time  during  the  pprio<i  to  meet  ex- 
isting conditions  A  study  of  old  organization 
charts  reveals  a  gradual  move  toward  the 
present  organization 

On  1  July  1935  a  new  dlvlUon  w.is  cstib- 
lished,  which  was  designated  Research  Divi- 
sion. Functions  of  this  division  were  to  con- 
duct Oasic  research,  to  carry  out  work  on 
technical  research  problems,  computing  and 
other  work  connected  with  the  range  and  fir- 
ing t.ibles.  and  associated  duties.  As  a  nu- 
cleus the  personnel  in  the  Gun  Testing  Di- 
vision, which  liad  been  engaged  In  conduct- 
ing research  wirk  .md  in  m.iklng  ballistic 
computations — 26  persons  was  transferred 
to  this  division  In  1939  plans  were  approved 
to  construct  a  suitable  building  to  house  the 
new  organization  which  would  now  be  called 
the  Ballistic  Research  Laboratory  The  build- 
ing was  completed  In  1941  and  provided  elab- 
orate (acuities  to  conduct  research  and  ex- 
perimentation m  Ballistics  and  Fire  Control. 

In  1936  It  w.ts  decided  to  consolidate  all  of 
the  school  activities  at  the  various  Ordnance 
installations  into  one  Ordnance  School  lo- 
cated at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Con- 
struction of  buildings  was  begun  in  1938  and 
by  mid    1940  the  school  was  in  operation. 

The  period  1939  through  1942  was  one  of 
expansion  brought  about  by  World  War  II 
More  land  was  needed  for  the  Proving 
Ground  and  5.976  additional  acres  .idjacent 
to  the  reservation  were  .icquired  .Also,  an 
area  of  244  acres  near  Churchvllle.  Mary- 
land, about  16  miles  Irom  the  reservation, 
was  purchased  for  automotive  testing.  This 
brought  the  total  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
area  to  70.905  acres. 

The  requirement  for  training  large  num- 
bers of  ordnance  personnel  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ordnance  Training  Center  on 
1  January  1941.  Following  this  the  Ordnance 
Board  was  created  in  July  1942  with  perma- 
nent station  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
Its  mission  was  to  conduct  studies  and  mak» 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
regarding  ordnance  equipment 

The  peak  strength  of  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  reaches  5.479  civilians  and  27,185 
military  during  World  War  II  The  scope  of 
all  fields  of  research  .md  development  ;is 
well  as  that  ol  training  were  expanded 
Scieniiftc  knowledge  was  used  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  the  Ballistic  Research  l.abfjratory 
took  on  even  greater  importance  The  Proof 
Department  was  also  gre.itly  expanded  Fa- 
cilities were  constructed  to  meet  the  heavy 
work  load  and  an  additional  1.800  acres  of 
land  were  added  to  .Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
by  the  acquisition  of  Spesutie  Island  in  1945 

The  story  of  the  work  performed  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground  during  World  War  II 
would  till  several  volumes  It  might  be  said 
m  brief,  however,  that  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  left  Its  fingerprint  on  every  piece  of 
ordnance  equipment  that  w,vs  used  by  the 
US  .Army  during  the  war  Basic  research, 
design,  development,  and  acceptance  testing 
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wns  carried  on  day  and  night  Daring  the 
course  of  hostilities  14  000  000  rounds  of  am- 
munition were  fired,  11.5  000  bombs  tot.illlnq 
12042  tons  v*ere  dropped,  acceptance  tests 
wore  made  on  188000  units  of  materiel.  .lUd 
thousands  of  miles  were  driven  over  the 
automatlve  test  courses 

When  the  war  ended  there  was  a  drastic 
reduction  In  personnel  and  a  return  to  peace- 
time level  of  activity  Rpsearch  and  develon- 
ment  was  emphasized  during  1945  to  1950  m 
order  to  provide  the  design  basis  for  t!ie  t;. pc 
of  materiel  required  by  a  modern.  lil(jlil>- 
mobile  army.  This  effort  resulted  in  innny 
new  Items  of  equipment  us  well  &■'.  'n  Un- 
priviments  of  cxi-^ting  ones 

E.irly  In  1946  the  old  Proof  Dcp.irtnieni 
lifter  passing  through  several  redeslgnation- 
and  organi7:atlonal  changes,  wns  linally  or- 
ganized along  the  lines  of  its  present  form 
ami  designated  Development  and  Proof  Serv  - 
Ices. 

The  Korean  War  <  1950-1953  1  vv-as  another 
period  of  intense  activity  at  Aberdeen  Provlnu 
Ciround  The  Ordnance  Replacement  Train- 
ing Center,  which  had  been  inactivated  ri 
February  1947.  was  reactivated  Septembci 
1950.  Then,  because  of  the  heavv  ordnancn 
iralnliig  responsibility,  the  Chief  of  Ordnancr 
aetivfitcd  the  Ordnance  Training  Commnmi 
.-'t  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  In  October  195(i 
It  was  .Tsslgned  the  responsibility  for  train- 
ing md  for  insuring  the  state  of  readiness  ol 
.ill  Ordance  troop  units  The  i^rdnnnct- 
.'-■fli.-Kil  was  placed  lUider  the  Ordnance  Train - 
ir.e  Command 

Tliere  vvus  little  slackening  of  effort  after 
>he  Korean  War  and  research  and  develop- 
ment continued  at  a  very  hltth  level  Basic 
research,  as  conducted  by  the  Ballistic  lu-- 
search  Laboratories,  wns  extended  far  beyond 
the  study  of  the  projectiles  flight  :md  en- 
tered into  the  fields  of  electronic  computers 
rocketry,  space  study,  and  satellite  tracklnp 
As  climatic  testing  grew  In  importance.  De- 
velopment and  Proof  Services  found  it  r.rccs- 
.'.iry  to  conduct  such  work  in  .suitable  areas 
,ind  Yuma.  Arizona,  and  Churchill.  Canada 
were  selected  for  this  purpose  In  1961  the  ac- 
tivities conducted  at  Fort  Churchill  were 
transferred  to  Fon  Wainwricht.  .Al:\ska  The 
continued  emphasis  on  science  as  a  means  t  i 
discover  the  way  toward  better  weap<jns  led  t) 
the  study  of  man-machine  relationships,  and 
;n  1952  the  Human  Engineering  Laboratory 
wns  established  with  a  stall  of  psychologists 
«nrl  engineers  to  pursue  the  field  of  human 
factors  engineerme 

-As  of  1960  .Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  op- 
erat.-'d  with  a  strength  of  approximately  5. SOU 
military  and  4.500  civilian  personnel  From 
a  mission,  which  m  1919  included  only  ac- 
ceptance and  development  work.  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  had  expanded  into  ;in  or- 
gaiii.'».atlou  which  had  a-s  its  mi.ssion  ba.sic  re- 
search in  science  and  engineering,  researcli 
and  development  testing,  climatic  testing. 
human  factors  engineering.  Investigation  in 
the  field  of  preservatives  and  cleaners. 

The  present  facilities  of  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground  form  a  huge  engineering  and  scienti- 
fic laboratory  capable  of  performing  a  wide 
variety  of  mLssions  ranging  from  mathemati- 
cal computations  to  tracking  satellites.  The 
cost  of  this  complex  represents  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $168,000,000.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  the  annual  business 
amounus  to  about  *135.000.000.  The  payroll 
of  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  including  both 
civilian  and  military.  Is  about  $50,000,000. 

There  are  forty  firing  ranges,  the  largest 
being  40.000  yards.  These  are  used  for  testing 
small  arms,  moruus.  artillery,  mines,  rockets 
bombs,  and  armor  plate.  Twenty-nine  courses 
are  maintained  for  automotive  testing  These 
include  conditions  of  mud.  gravel,  slopes, 
rough  road,  bumps,  and  amphibious  landing 
A  large  Army  Air  Field  is  available  to  test 
bomt>6.  rockets,  fuzes,  antiaircraft  systems, 
and  pyrotechnics.   Eight  laboratories  of  De- 
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velopment  and  Proof  Services  are  equipped 
with  Instrumentation  of  the  most  modern 
type  to  perform  various  function  connected 
with  research  and  development.  The  neces- 
sary support  to  testing  Is  provided  by  exten- 
sive shop  facilities. 

Tlie  Ballistic  Research  Laboratories  make 
lip  a  scientific  institute  staffed  with  physi- 
cisUs.  chemists,  engineers,  mathematicians, 
•echnlclans.  and  supporting  personnel.  Its 
.-taff  and  facilities  are  capable  of  dealing  with 
l)roblems  ranging  from  the  blast  of  a  20mm 
projectile  to  problems  of  outer  space.  Some 
I't  their  facilities  include  wind  tunnels,  free 
flight  ranges,  transonic  range,  shock  tube, 
electronic  computers  and  long-focus  track- 
ing telescopes 

Until  1962  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  oper- 
ated directly  under  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
,is  a  government  owned,  government  operated 
.nstallntlon  The  reorganisation  of  the  Army 
lias  not  materially  changed  the  basic  and 
special  missions  of  the  activities  of  Atierdeen 
Proving  Ground  In  their  variotis  fields,  but 
the  chain  of  command  has  been  greatly 
.iflected.  and  some  new  agencies  had  been 
stationed  at  the  Installation. 

The  senior  headquarters  on  post  is  the 
U  .S  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command. 
.Ill  element  of  the  US  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. Tile  US  Army  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  Is  responsible  for  test  and  evalua- 
tion of  Army  weapons  and  equipment.  It  en- 
compasses eighteen  activities  and  insU^Ua- 
iions  all  over  tlie  LTnited  States.  Alaska, 
Greenland,  and  Canal  Zone  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  Is  one  of  these  Installations.  The 
Commanding  Officer.  Aberdeen  Proving- 
Ciround.  Is  responsible  for  administrative  and 
logistical  support  of  all  headquarters  and 
activities  on  the  installation,  and  command 
control  of  Development  and  Proof  Services 
,ind  the  Foreign  Technical  Intelligence  Office 

The  three  Army  Materiel  Command  labora- 
•ories  on  the  installation  report  through  the 
Directorate  (f  Research  and  Development. 
AMC  These  l.iboratories  are:  The  US.  Army 
Ballistic  Research  Laboratories;  the  U.S. 
Army  Human  Engineering  Laboratories; 
and  the  L'.S.  Army  Coating  and  Chennical 
Laboratory. 

The  Deputy  President  of  tlic  US.  Army 
Materiel  Command  Board  reports  to  the 
Commanding  General.  .AMC.  through  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Also  located  on  the  installation  is  the 
US.  Army  Combat  Developments  Ordnance 
Agency  This  agency,  under  the  U.S.  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command  at  Fort 
Belvolr.  Virginia,  assumed  certain  missions 
of  the  former  Ordnance  Board  and  tiie  in- 
activated Ordnance  Training  Command. 

The  U  .S.  Army  limited  War  Laboratory  was 
established  at  the  Proving  Ground  In  July, 
1962.  This  laboratory,  new  in  concept.  Is 
concerned  with  providing  appropriate  equip- 
ment, clothing  and  materiel  for  personnel 
engaged  in  limited  warfare. 

The  U.S.  Continental  Army  Command  as- 
sumed responsibility  in  1962  for  all  military 
specialty  training  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  and  with  this,  the  old  Ordnance 
Training  Command  and  the  Ordnance  School. 

The  Joint  Military  Packaging  Training 
Center,  a  DOD  Activity.  Is  the  most  recent 
organization  to  be  located  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground,  having  been  transferred  to  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground  in  July  1963.  Its  mission 
is  to  train  military  and  civilian  personnel  in 
the  principles  of  military  preservation,  pack- 
iging,  packing,  inspection,  and  loading  of 
:iiilirary  supplies  and  equipment. 

This  is  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground   today. 
It   is  the  home  of  one   of  the   finest  teams 
t   military  and  civilian  scientists,  research 
iigineers,  technicians  and  administrators  in 
he  world.  As  in  the  past,  this  team  will  con- 
".  .nue  to  advance  the  techniques  and  equip- 
ment with   which  our  soldiers  defend   this 
Nation  and  the  Free  World. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Progress  in  the  Potomac  Basin 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYUVND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  residents  t.nd  Iriends  of  the 
Potomac  Basin  should  be  heaitened,  as 
I  am,  by  signs  that  the  administration  is 
finally  giving  priority  in  funds  as  well 
as  in  rhetoric  to  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  bnsin's  le.source.^. 

The  President's  fiscal  1969  IjUdeet  con- 
tains two  items  which,  although  quite 
small,  have  great  significance. 

The  first  is  the  reque.st  lor  S800.000  to 
continue  land  acquisition  foi-  the  Bloom- 
inpton  Dam  and  Resenoii  in  the  noith 
branch.  Inclusion  of  this  request,  m  a 
year  of  financial  squeeze,  is  a  welcome 
sien  that  the  administration  has  finally 
joined  the  Congress  is  recognising  that 
prompt  completion  of  thi.s  pio.iect  is  es- 
sential for  Potomac  flood  control,  water 
quality  control,  and  .vater  :  ui^ply.  Last 
year  the  Congress  approiinatcd  $2  mil- 
lion for  Bloomington  even  though  ii  had 
somehow  been  omitted  from  the  budget. 
Given  this  history,  I  am  confident  that 
the  1969  request  will  be  well  received,  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  these  funds. 

The  second  promising  item  a;;  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  request  for  $478,500 
for  recreational  development  pro.iects 
along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Monument,  plus  an  additional 
$61,000  for  impi'ovemc.nts  on  the  canal 
below  Seneca.  This  item  is  .«;mall.  ver>- 
small,  in  relation  to  the  need:  but  it  is 
almost  three  times  as  large  as  the  almost 
token  appropriation  for  fiscal  1968.  After 
years  of  Federal  neglect  of  this  historic 
and  beautiful  property,  this  request  is 
most  encouraging  to  me  and  all  who  have 
sought  immediate  improvement  of  the 
canal  as  a  recreational  asset  and  as  a 
model  for  comprehensive  recreational  de- 
velopment along  the  river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  schedule  a  hearing  at  the  first 
opportunity  on  my  bill,  H.R.  7201.  to 
provide  additional  acreage  and  establish 
progressive  policies  for  the  administra- 
tion, restoration  and  development  of  the 
entire  C.  &0.  Canal. 

I  would  also  urge  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  to  act  with  dis- 
patch this  year  to  authorize  the  Sixes 
Bridge  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Monocacy  River  in  upper  Frederick  and 
Carroll  Counties.  This  proposal,  which 
is  a  key  to  the  future  growth  of  that  area, 
has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
elected  ofiBcials  of  both  counties,  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  State  of  Maryland, 
which  has  agreed  to  assume  the  recrea- 
tional costs  involved. 

Finally,  I  would  encourage  the  Con- 
gress to  give  prompt,  complete  and  ob- 
jective consideration  to  three  reports 
which,  I  understand,  will  be  released 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  first  is 
the  long-awaited  final  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Interdepart- 
mental Task  Force  on  the  Potomac, 
created  at  Presidential  direction  about 
3  years  ago  to  develop  an  overall  action 
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plan  for  the  basin.  The  second  is  the 
report  of  the  sub  task  force  on  recreation, 
which  will  contain  the  details  of  the 
Federal  park  proposal,  now  called  the 
Potomac  National  River,  which  has  al- 
ready spurred  so  much  discussion.  The 
third  is  a  new  report  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  water  supply  and  water 
quality  needs  and  projects  in  the  basin. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  expect  long- 
ranee  and  innovative  propo.sals,  such  as 
a  sound  interstate  compact  for  water  re- 
.■^ources  management,  and  a  major  rec- 
reation plan,  to  be  developed,  refined  and 
ai^proved  overnight.  We  cannot  expect 
miiaculous  resolution  of  the  persistent 
controversies  over  some  aspects  of 
Potomac  conservation.  But  we  can  act 
iidw  on  those  projects,  such  as  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  and  the  Bloomington  and  Sixes 
Bridge  Dams,  where  our  way  is  clear. 
Above  all.  we  can  jjiomote  informed, 
thoughtful  dipcussion  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  basin  of  the  many 
recommendations  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Federal  agencies,  the  States. 
local  governments,  and  concerned  and 
knowledgeable  citizens.  If  we  follow  this 
cour,^».  1968  will  be  a  year  of  real  i^rig- 
ross  for  the  Potomac. 


Cu!ifo'n-a  Veterans  Support  Our  Fightin^ 
Men  in  Victnom 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

I\-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  our  young  men  are  battling  for 
freedom  s  caute  in  \'ietnam.  it  is  encour- 
aging to  receive  letters  from  all  over  the 
Nation  supporting  their  t:allant  efforts. 
I  liave  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
California,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to 
hear  some  of  the  things  they  write  from 
there. 

From  Edward  A.  Gafford.  adjutant  of 
the  DAV  chapter  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif . 
comes  this  letter: 

With  a  membership  in  excess  of  351  Dis- 
abled Veterans  of  all  wars.  I  can  assure  you 
and  other  members  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Disabled  Veterans  take  a  dim  view  and  ob- 
ject very  much  to  the  sad  display  of  loyally 
and  patriotism  by  the  so-called  dissenters.  We 
islso  question  the  motivation  behind  the  ac- 
tions of  many  misled  groups  of  individual.-, 
who.  under  the  guise  of  free  speech,  spout  off 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  against  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  hold  further  that  these  dem- 
onstrations are  not  spontaneous  but  well 
planned,  financed,  sponsored  and  thought  out 
by  small  minorities  whose  aim  it  is  to  destroy 
the  American  way  of  life.  We  concur  in  the 
words  of  a  patriot  so  long  ago:  "Our  Coun- 
try m  her  intercourse  with  other  nations 
may  she  ever  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong. 
Our  Country  "  We  add.  ■'Dumn  the  votes.  fuH 
speed  ahead." 

Lawrence  E.  Smith,  of  the  DAV  post  in 
Concord,  Calif.,  writes: 

We  are  in  unanimous  consent  with  our 
government's  policies  in  Viet-Nam  and  else- 
where. We  are  against  any  dissension  against 
our  government  or  Its  policies  TTUs  is 
America,  we  are  Aniericans.  and  this  is  what 
'  it  takes  to  make  America  what  it  Is  today — 
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and  this  is  what  it  will  take  to  make  a  better 
and  stronger  America   tomorniw 

Paul  B  Jensen,  of  the  DAV  chapter 
in  Redwood  City   Calif .  writes- 

We  .ire  ple:ised  to  .idvlse  that  Redwood 
City  Chapter  No.  138  DAV  has  pa.ssed  a  res- 
olution unanimously  supporting  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson's  foreign  policies  es- 
peclrtliy  the  Vlet-Nam  war.  and  we  are 
iKainst  these  recent  upsurges  of  discontent- 
ment. We  feel  they  are  probably  communistic 
inspired  and  this  obno.xlous  nuisance  should 
lie  promptly  .ibated 

Nathaniel     Goodwin      of     Holbwood. 

writes 

Every  American  In  my  opinion,  should 
support  our  lighting  men  who  are  carrying 
out  this  commitment  Every  force  necessary 
should  unrelentingly  be  used  to  support 
our  Hue.  loyal  nghtlng  men  .iiul  i;et  them 
home  as  aoon  as  jXJ^slble 

Mrs  Charlotte  M  Bacclo.  of  Placer- 
ville.  Calif  .  writes: 

I  heartedly  agree  with  you  in  vour  approval 
of  support  lor  our  Government  It's  easy 

enough'  for  us  to  talk  when  we  shouldn't 
I  know  our  leaders  can't  please  everyone  but 
I'.n  sure  they  .ire  doing  tlielr  beM  -.vith  all  the 
problems  facing  them 

From  La  Habia  Calif  qpmes  this  letter 
from  James  A  R.}b'ii.son  commander  of 
the  VrW  pci.t 

We  want  11  known  that  we  .%i,ind  lor  in 
America  that  is  bigger  than  the  Vietnam 
couHlct.  even  with  i-s  rnormous  cost  in 
doll  irs  it.5  terrible  loss  of  life  The  Ameri- 
can Ideal  lb  of  lirit  importance,  whether  the 
war  IS  right  or  wrong — good  or  bad  wl.se  or 
unwise  If  we  arc  i  highly  principled  people, 
.ind  our  Ideals  are  worth  -supreme  xacriftce 
on  the  battleneid  they  are  certainly  worth  a 
lesser  sacrifice  namely  submitting  to  the 
draft,  havir.  :  rcsppct  for  authoritv  .md 
uniting  1  )  "ntni  i  l:    me  :r>.n; 

Rodney  E  Simon,  of  the  VFW  pxst  m 
Castrovlllo.  Caiif..  writes; 

Bo.istiiig  a  chartered  membership  of  sixty- 
>ne  membtrs.  we  ACmld  like  to  oriiig  to  your 
.if.ention  our  unanimous  support  for  our 
country  and  U:c  fighting  men  in  Vlet-Nam 
Unfortimaiely.  the  average  Americans  have 
remained  silent  to  the  current  nuts  lud  dem- 
onstrations .vcross  our  uresix  Nation  We  are 
appalled  .il  the  current  disheveled  and 
mounting  iin-.\iuerlcan  and  un-pntrlotlc 
views  voiced  bv  draft-dodgers  and  peaceniks 
We  believe  tiie^e  ■  lews  and  Ueinonstratlcins 
only  prolong  .md  hinder  the  Americans' 
caus.e  It  IS  ume  for  patriotic  Americans  to 
speak  out  and  let  the  flghtini;  men  of  Vlet- 
Nam  know  "hal  we  as  proud  citizens,  on  the 
h"me  front  support  and  are  thankful  for  the 
ti  ■•mendous  job  and  sacrillces  thut  they  are 
making  lor  'heir  ti  iiioii  iiid  mr  the  cause  of 
ire-dom 


Disi^ree  or  Disstnt^ — The  United  States 
Faces    a    Grave    Pioblem 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUPriaMiA 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuf^dau    Frbrnanj  H.  1968 

Ml  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  under  Luiatu- 
inous  consent  to  e.xtend  niy  remarks,  I 
wi.^h  to  include  an  article  which  appeared 
m  the  San  Diego  Union  la.st  October  or 
November  The  article  includes  part  of  a 
speech  by  Piol  Daniel  J  Bourstm.  pro- 
iesoor  of  .American  History,  University  of 
Chicago,    entitled,       Disagree    or    Dis- 
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>ent'>— The  United  States  Faces  a  Grave 
Problem  "  I  submit  It  herewith  for  your 
close  study : 

Historian    SPf.Aics     Disagree  or   Dissent? — 
rHf.   UNirtD  States  Faces   a   Grave   Prob- 

t.FM 

Cni<  Aco  Following  IS  a  conden.satlon  of 
a  -Speech  by  I»r<)f  Datuel  J  BtHjrstln.  professor 
of  .^me^lcan  History.  University  of  Chicago, 
on  Dissent  and  Disncreement  m  .^merlcan 
lite.  The  speech  was  delivered  Oct.  18  at  the 
convention  of  the  Assoclate<l  Press  Managing 
KdiriTA  A.s«(>ciatlnn  : 

'  It  seems  to  me  ihat  dl-9.ent  is  the  great 
problem  of  .\merlc".  today.  It  overshadows  all 
others  If-  a  ^vm|UolTl.  an  expression  a  con- 
jietjuence  and  a  ciii.se  of  :ill  others 

"I  sf»y  (ll-s-ienf  .md  not  disagreement  And 
It  IS  the  distinction  between  dl-ssent  and  dls- 
aifr«'ement  which  I  really  want  to  make  Dis- 
^igrecmeiit  produces  deb.ite  but  dissent  pro- 
duces dis.sen.<lon  Dissent  means  originally  to 
reel  ipiirt  irom  others. 

'  Peoples  who  disagree  have  ,tii  an;iinient. 
but  people  who  dissent  have  a  quarrel  Peo- 
ple may  disagree  but  may  both  count  them- 
selves in  the  majority,  but  a  person  who  dls- 
sent-s  Is  by  tleflnitlon  in  a  minority  A  liberal 
society  thrives  on  disagreement  but  is  killed 
by  dissension  Disjigreement  is  the  life  blood 
of  democracy,  dissension  is  its  cancer. 

The  spirit  of  dissent  stalks  our  land  It 
-seeks  the  dignity  and  privilege  of  disagree- 
ment, but  It  IS  entitled  to  neither  All  over 
the  <oim»ry  on  more  and  more  subjects  we 
henr  more  .md  more  people  tiuarreling  and 
lewrr  and  lewer  people  debating 

iMMiaHAN'T  --.oi  ir.rr  faces  i'Roblems 

The  \cry  chnr.'.ctcr  of  .American  history 
has  .iccenlu.iled  our  tendency  to  dissent  We 
are  ,in  immigrant  society,  made  up  of  m:iny 
dlflerenl  groups  who  came  here  and  who  felt 
separate  from  one  another,  who  were  sepa- 
rated not  so  much  by  doctrine  or  belief  as 
by  the  minutiae  ol  dally  life  Until  the  19308 
.uid  40s,  the  predominant  aim  of  those  who 
were  most  concerned  in  this  country  with 
the  problem  of  immigration  was  to  Ameri- 
canize the  immigrant. 

But  In  the  last  few  decades  we  have  had 
a  movement  from  .issimili.-itlon  to  integra- 
tion And  this  Is  an  important  distinction.  It 
w.is  no  longer  the  right  ot  the  Immigrant 
to  he  .\merlcanlied.  to  be  assimilated  it  was 
now  the  right  of  the  immigrant  to  remain 
tllfterent. 

'  The  Ideal  cca>ed  ro  be  ihat  o!  fitting  Into 
the  total  society  and  instead  became  the  right 
to  retain  your  differences  It  brought  with 
1'.  hi-  iissumption  that  the  only  100  per 
cent  .American  is  the  person  who  is  only 
partly  .American  It  led  General  Elsenhower  to 
make  something  of  his  German  name  .ind 
German  background;  it  encotiraged  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  exploit  his  Irish   background 

This  sense  of  separateness  .ind  the  pow- 
er of  minorities  developed  alorg  with  the 
growth  of  iiter.iture  ol  the  social  sciences 
which  came  to  show  minorities  who  they 
were,  where  !hey  were,  and  wh.it  their  pow- 
er might  be 

People  In  .^inall  groups  were  reminded 
that  thev  h  id  i  power  and  a  locale  which 
they  had  not  known  before. 

This  Is  a  parable  which  was  llUistrated 
la  the  stall-tns  and  sit-ins  .\t  u  time  when 
certain  students  sel/ed  the  administration 
building  at  .i  neighboring  university  -Ml  the 
salary  checks  flowed  through  the  IBM  ma- 
chines in  that  buildin;.;  and  they  were  able 
to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  ma- 
chinery. 

MINCRIIV    M  ro    I -i  »  C  MOt-OO  r    OEVtM  PS 

This  has  Ihe  eflect  of  developing  a  inl- 
Moruy  veto  psychology.  Small  groups  have 
more  power  than  ever  before  In  small  num- 
bers there  is  strength  This  results  n  the 
quest  for  minority  ideiitity, 

•  Ifs  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  great- 
est American  champions  of  the  right  to  dls- 
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agree  and  to  express  dlsagreeniput  Jefferson 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr  .  and  others  — were 
men  who  also  were  i;reat  believers  In  liie  duly 
of  the  community  to  be  peacefully  Rovernpd 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  But  more  recem- 
ly  dissent  Itself  has  been  made  into  a  vir- 
tue  Dissent  for  dissent's  !^nke 

'  Prcjfesslonal  dissenters  do  i.ot  and  c.m- 
not  seek  to  assimilate  their  program  or  Ideals 
into  .American  culture  Their  main  object  i 
to  preserve  and  conceal  their  .separate  Iden- 
tity as  a  dissenting  minority  rhey're  not  m- 
tere.sted  In  the  freedom  of  anybody  else  Tlic 
motto  of  this  group  might  be  a  revise. I 
emanation  of  the  old  maxim  of  Volt.dre  I 
do  not  agree  with  a  word  you  say  \\iti  I 
win  defend  to  the  death  my  rlt'ht  to  say 
so  ' 

The  afflrm.ition  of  chfTrrcnt  ncss  and  Icel- 
Ing  apart  cannot  hold  a  society  together  and 
In  f.xct  these  tend  to  destroy  the  Institutions 
which    make    disagreement    possible 

A  society  of  dlsagreers  Is  a  free  and  fertile 
.md  productive  society  A  society  t^f  dis- 
'enters  is  a  chaos  liMdlne  onlv  to  dissension" 


.Administration  Spokesmen  and 
"Meet  the  Press' 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sENT.-\TI\  1  .S 

Tuesday.  February  C.  1968 

Mr  McCLURE,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  key 
spokesmen  for  the  Johnson  adimnist ra- 
tion. Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara  ap- 
peared jointly  on  .Meet  the  Press'  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  t;ivln«  the  Nations 
leaders  an  opportunity  to  offer  their  ver- 
sion of  the  recent  crises  in  Vietnam  i^nd 
Korea. 

Between  the  two  of  them.  Mr  Rusk 
and  Mr.  McNamara  alternately  con- 
fessed : 

RvsK  ion  Vietnam)  .  Now,  .some  of  <jur  luis- 
takes,  if  you  like,  have  l)cen  through  an 
effort  to  bring  it  to  a  peaceful  conclusion 
without  an  enlargement  of  the  conflict. 

McNamara  ion  the  Bay  of  Pigs)  ,so  I  was 
responsible  lor  that. 

Contradicted  each  other — 

Ri --K  I  on  the  recent  Vietcong  raids  i  -^tler 
all.  the  other  side  has  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  something  in  the  order  of  15.000 
ol  their  people  have  been  killed  .ind  another 
four  or  live  thousand  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner they  have  liad  disastrous  losses. 

McNamara.  The  population  ot  North  Viet- 
nam is  about  17  million.  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  they  have  a  manpower  supply  that  will 
continue  to  support  losses  oi  the  kind  ihry 
are  absorbing. 

And  even  contradicted  themselves — 
McNamara.  The  ship  i  the  Pueblo i  went  un- 
detected  by  the   North  Kore.ms  lor  10  to   12 
days  •    •    • 

Mc.N'a.maba.  There  was  a  period  of  radio  si- 
lence appropriate  to  its  mission  from  the 
period  of  roughly  January  10  to  January  21. 
and  It  IS  In  that  period  that  we  lack  kiiowl- 
edge 

By  the  end  of  the  program  it  would  not 
hate  surprised  me  to  hear  a  plea  for  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  administration 
next  fall  to  cairy  on  these  wonderful 
programs  But  even  then  there  would 
have  i3iobably  been  a  hitch.  Mr.  Rusk 
would  have  been  advocating  Mr,  John- 
son, while  Secretaiy  McNamara  would 
have  been  thinking  of  Senator  Kcssti>\ 
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A  columnist  in  the  Washington  Post 
called  the  program  a  contest  between 
candor  and  fudge,  which  illustrates  one 
of  the  big  dangers  inherent  in  this  sort 
ol  an  administration — you  end  up 
lauKhms  and  nudging  the  next  person  in 
the  ribs  even  when  these  spokesmen  are 
l^'iking  about  national  survival. 

Several  of  their  comments  cannot  be 
i'ilowed  to  go  unnoticed. 

For  instance,  the  Secretary  cf  Defense 
said: 

I'hree  and  a  lialf  years  ago  the  South  Vlet- 
nunicse   lorces   were   on   tlie   verge  of  defeat. 

Well,  that  would  have  been  in  the 
period  preceding  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in- 
cident And  what  was  Mr,  iMcNamara 
saying  then? 

On  April  24,  1964.  he  predicted  "dra- 
matic lorogress"  in  Vietnam  by  July  or 
August,  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  con- 
fident that  U,S,  troops  would  soon  be 
home:  "perhaps  some  could  return  later 
this  year:  some  next,"  By  July  he  felt 
that  the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
lile  had  improved,  observed  that  the  de- 
,sertion  rate  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
.'\rmy  had  dropped,  and  said  he  was  en- 
couraged. 

During  last  Sunday's  program,  the 
President's  Defense  Secretary  also  re- 
ferred to  the  July  1965  period  as  a  time 
when  "the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
associates,  the  Vietcong,  were  on  the 
verge  of  cutting  the  country  in  half  and 
destroying  the  South  Vietnamese  Army," 

I  recall  that  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
that  time  he  had  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Vietnamese  situation  was 
improving.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  between 
1963  and  1965,  McNamara  had  issued 
optimistic  statements  on  the  course  of 
the  war  on  no  less  than  14  separate  occa- 
sions. 

It  is  probably  coincidence,  but  dm'ing 
that  .same  month — July  1965 — his  own 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Arthur 
.Sylvester,  reportedly  told  the  Overseas 
Press  Club: 

If  you  think  any  .American  official  is  going 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're  stupid. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  Secretary's 
optimism  was  really  election  year  enthu- 
siasm. Perhaps  that  is  how  we  should 
judge  much  of  what  we  heard  last  Sun- 
day as  well. 

For  his  part.  Secretary  Rusk  contri- 
buted the  most  intriguing  comment  of 
the  day.  Speaking  of  lecent  peace  ex- 
I)!orations,  he  said: 

We  have  exercised  .some  restraint  in  our 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  ,  ,  ,  we  have  not 
iiad  a  pause  In  the  traditionally  accepted 
sense,  but  we  tiave  Ilniiied  the  bombing  to 
certain  points  in  order  to  carry  forward  these 
explorations. 

Past  performance  would  indicate  that 
a  limited  bombing  phase  might  be  a  time 
when  the  administration  would  have  pre- 
ferred calling  a  halt  to  all  bombing  en- 
tirely, but  coula  not  because  of  the  al- 
most certain  wrath  of  our  military  lead- 
£  IS  in  Asia  and  the  American  electorate 
oack  home, 

.At  any  rate,  it  poses  a  question  as  to 
"  hether  our  bombers  have  been  hitting 
relatively  meaningless  targets.  I  must 
1  -ave  it  to  the  military  to  make  that  de- 
termination. But  I  hope  we  never  hear 
that  our  pilots  risked  their  lives  against 
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low-priority  objectives,  I  hope  that  we 
never  hear  that  our  bomber.?  were  on 
meaningless  missions  at  a  time  when  the 
enemy  was  pursuing  its  most  savage 
thrust  of  the  war. 

Credibility  has  never  been  this  admin- 
istration's long  suit. 

It  is  therefore  reassuring  to  see  secre- 
taries of  Defense  and  State  t'ettinj;  to- 
gether on  national  television  as  they  did 
this  past  weekend,  Ii  serves  two  \ery  leal 
purposes:  First  il  pives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  the  >tories  they 
hai'id  out  to  the  American  i»eori(  :  and 
second,  it  is  a  vivid  remij^der  to  the 
voters  of  how  1  adly  v.'e  nci  a  change 
in  leadership. 


Hail  President's  Plan  Tc  Imp  ove  Sfi-drnt 
Aid  Programs 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABIOCKI 

OF    Wiser  NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE'CTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  C   UjPS 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  on  education  to  i!ie  C'o'ipress 
yesterday,  the  President  urged  enact- 
ment of  consideration  of  legislative  pro- 
posals aimed  at  making  the  benefits  of 
education  available  to  more  American 
children. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ; uro- 
grams he  suggested  is  an  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  different  types  of  Fed- 
eral student  financial  as,s!stance  ijro- 
grams  benefiting  our  Nation's  young 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  U,S,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

In  the  past  5  years,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, the  Congress  has  nio\'ed 
swiftly  to  help  our  college  .students  meet 
the  rising  costs  of  financing  their  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school. 

Now,  we  will  be  asked  to  expaiid  the 
educational  opportunities  available.  The 
President — in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message — said  he  will  call  upon  Congress 
to  enact  an  Education  Oiiportunity  .Act, 
giving  these  programs  new  flexi'oilily  and 
hopefully  allowing  our  ccileues  and  uni- 
versities greater  latitude  i.n  conducting 
their  individual  financial  aid  activities. 

Four  years  ago,  when  we  embarked  on 
our  national  effort  to  ailo'^v  freedom  of 
choice  in  higher  education  to  any  indi- 
vidual with  the  qualifications  to  achieve 
a  college  education,  all  of  in.  were  aware 
of  the  impact  on  our  country's  inslitu- 
tions  of  higher  education  of  the  j^osiwar 
baby  boom. 

Now,  to  help  all  students,  v:e  have  such 
Federal  assistance  as  the  college  -.vork- 
study  program,  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants,  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  insurance  program  and  other  types 
of  assistance  to  help  students  achieve  the 
fullest  possible  education  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  or  her  individual  ability. 

These  programs  represent  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  this  country. 
They  merit  our  strong  support  and  care- 
ful attention  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  move  to  expand  these 
opportunities  for  our  young  men  and 
women. 
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.Appearing  m  the  recent  winter  issue 
of  the  Marquette  University  magazine 
was  an  excellent  article  which  described 
the  impact  of  these  programs  on  one 
university.  The  article  also  served  to 
point  up  the  dedication  which  one  indi- 
vidual brings  to  his  job  in  seeing  that 
these  Federal  funds  are  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum, 

1  he  i;div  dual,  Mr,  James  G,  Dwyer, 
director  .^f  financial  aid  at  Marquette, 
attest,-,  t  i  I'H'  fact  that  these  jjrograms 
of  finant  al  assistance  have  meant  much 
t )  Oiie  uaivcr.'jity  and  the  students  en- 
rolled there. 

The  ai  ticlc  indicates  that  financial  aids 
hive  nearly  tripled  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity in  the  jjast  5  years,  bringing  new 
oppoiiunit'es  to  colleee-aee  students. 

.Some  of  tiicse  new  ijroarams  are  either 
.Stale  (  r  privately  sponsored.  All  have 
Helped  ailetiatc  the  high  cost  of  learning. 

I  commend  this  article.  Dollar  Signs 
ar.d  Diplomas,  to  the  allention  of  my 
colleai^ues  and  nope  that  all  of  us  will 
move  10  jjrovidc  additional  opportunities 
through  our  support  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation ksislation  .soon  to  come  before  us. 

The  article  follows: 

Dollar  :- ig.ns  a.vd  Diplomas:   A  Varied  Pro- 

i..".\M    OI-    l-iN.\NciAL    -'\iDs    Is    Helping    To 

Br,iN'G  A  College  Education  Within  Reach 

OF    Mure   and   More   Students 

Next  I  '  j-.e"'-'-ing  into  collcae,  tlic  nu.it 
'i' ouble.soiiie  jiroblem  is  artordiiig  to  ;  l.iy 
tliero.  I'he  liigh  co,st  ot  learning  i.s  an  ac- 
cepted fact  of  life,  and  for  lhou^.aIlds  of 
iamilies  it  is  also  a  major  .source  (■!  Jinam  lal 
worry,  P.iradoxlcally,  however,  it  is  now  true 
tli.it  praclic.illy  no  .student  with  mtcUluencc 
need  iorsake  a  cullegc  eciU'-.ition  .-olely  for 
i.ick  of  funds. 

The  reason  for  this  glimmer  of  light  in 
what  could  be  a  bleak  picture  is  ihat  v.irious 
:orms  of  Iinancial  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents have  caught  up  •A'ith  rising  costs,  at 
least  !einporar:!y,  "We  can  take  care  of  :  ;iy 
student  with  a  let?itimate  hnancial  need." 
-says  James  G.  Dwyer.  director  oi  hnancial 
rids  at  Marquette  Univprr.ity.  Thouph  Dwyer 
.idds  certain  qualifications  to  his  El.itcmeni  — 
a  ,  '.udeiit  niuEi  be  willing  to  oorro'.v  to  i),iv 
:or  hi.-  caucal'.on  and  he  must  be  willing  to 
v,-oi'K  T';irt-ume — the  fact  remains  that  there 
is  money  available  to  put  ,;c.idemK-al!y  able 
itudeni.-;  tlirough  coUece 

Onh'  a  decide  ago,  when  Dwyer  iir.  t  started 
■■A'orkin?  m  Mnancial  aids  at  M,irquette,  he 
could  r.ot  liave  made  such  an  optimistic 
.siatenifnt.  Drop-outs  for  lack  of  lands  were 
rciatr.elv  common,  and  aid  was  often  iinmed 
to  caily  tie  iic.idcmically  elite  In  a  lew  shor: 
;.  ears,  however,  coUeae  students  liave  heen 
bles.sed  with  a  dr.tmatic  increase  in  financial 
aids.  Mucii  of  t-his  benevolence  lia.s  been  at 
the  lip.nds  r.f  iederal  and  state  legislators, 
whose  members  nave  exhibited  wide  concern 
tor  the  problems  of  the  economically  disad- 
\antaped  Mid  culturuUy  deprived,  "In  Wis- 
consin," Dwyer  said,  'the  state  legislature 
h.-s  passed  more  education  bills  in  tlie  last 
tiiree  y3jr,':  than  were  I'.assed  in  the  pre- 
vious 20  years.  Unquestionably,  this  has  been 
a  sDur  t.-iward  Ireedom  of  choice  in  educa- 
tion." 

The  ireedom  i.f  choice"  idea  is  one  of  the 
foundation  'ulocks  supporting  the  whole 
philosophy  ol  financial  aids.  Witliout  some 
form  of  i-.ssistance.  liigher  education  would 
si'nply  be  out  of  reach  for  most  children  in 
low  income  families.  Moreover,  many  chil- 
dren ol  middle  income  families  would  be 
forced  to  limit  their  choice  of  college  to  a. 
relatively  low  tu.tion  institution.  Private 
colleges  and  universities,  where  tuition  is 
necessarily  i.igher  than  at  public  instltu- 
,  tions,  -A-ould  be  in  serious  danger  of  becom- 
ing enclaves  ol  only  the  very  rich. 
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The  basic  motivation  behind  finAnolal  aid 
pri^jframs  ;s  ti  remove  financial  barriers  so 
that  a  stiKlent  can  choose  to  attend  any  col- 
lei?e  that  suits  his  alms  and  talents  Thus,  it 
.1  ;  imily  is  ible  to  contribute  tlOOO  ii  year 
to  their  son  s  education,  he  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to  selecting  ii  college  where  his  annual 
bills  would  total  $1  000  He  could  choose  an 
institution  where  the  cost  would  be  $2,000  or 
even  tS.OOO.  .md  .i  pinclcage  of  financial  aids 
would.  Ideally,  make  up  the  difference  The 
I'ost  to  the  Iimlly  would  be  the  same - 
*1  000— but  the  amount  of  aid  wo\ild  vary, 
depending  upon  the  college  which  the  stu- 
dent attended 

Statistics  supplied  by  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service,  a  private  co-urdlnator  cif  nld 
programs,  indicate  Just  how  big  a  business 
tlnanclal  aids  in  higher  education  has  be- 
come The  CSS  estimated  that  $440  million 
w,vs  available  four  years  igo  !n  all  types  of 
aid;  l.xat  year  some  t710  million  w,i5  offered. 
Dwyer  has  his  own  yardstick  f.ir  measuring 
how  massive  and  romplPX  the  business  of 
ftnanclal  aids  is  We  don't  Just  shuffle 
papers  "  he  quipped     We  .".hovel  them   ' 

(  ijt  1  ECE  CCiSn.  RISE 

The  reason  behind  the  bulging  financial 
aids  buslne-^s  is.  .)f  course  the  r.ipld  accel- 
eration of  college  costs  In  1955.  the  aver- 
.ige  annual  cost  for  rx>m  and  board,  tuition 
.md  fees  at  .<  priv.ite  college  w.is  about  $1,300 
T.xJay  ttie  s.ime  items  would  run  up  a  bill  o( 
better  than  twice  that  much  Nor  have  stu- 
dents at  public  lustttuuons.  where  state  tax- 
payers shoulder  much  ••!  the  rinancul  bur- 
den been  immune  to  the  money  sqviceze.  In 
1955.  .1  resident  nudent  .it  a  Ktite  college  or 
university  would  h.ive  paid  about  $800  a 
year  while  t  >day  he  p>ys  an  aver.ige  of  about 
$1200 

But  while  the  bUls  for  .ittendmg  college 
have  jumped,  they  RiiU  do  not  even  begin 
to  pay  the  instituiljns'  cost-per-student  At 
Marquette,  for  example  t anion  in  1957  w.^is 
$550  .1  year,  compirxl  to  next  yc.-irs  base 
tuition  r.\te  n'  *1.450  .<  year  But  the  cost- 
per-student  over  t.Tls  s.ime  period  has  mush- 
roomed t.>  na  evr:i  preiter  <xtent  In  essence. 
higher  ficultv  r-il.tries.  new  hullrtlngs  :ind 
more  expensive  equipment  have  increased 
the  cost  'f  running  colleges  lar  out  of  pro- 
portion  t.)    their    incomes 

Because  most  «.tudents  who  are  receiving 
nnftT.cial  .  Id  do  so  under  .i  i>ack.ii;e  plan — 
combinations  of  i<>ans.  grants,  si'holarships 
.\nd  employment^lt  is  dlfdcult  to  figure  ex- 
actly how  many  studrnt.s  ere  benefiun':;  from 
financial  assist.mce  Dwyer  has  estimated, 
however,  that  onr  til  of  H<?veii  of  Mar- 
quette's full-l!m.'  !.tudent.s  is  on  »ome  kind 
of  scholarship.  .\nd  one  oat  of  four  -s  re- 
ceiving sjme  kind  of  aid.  L.nst  vcar  the 
Miirquette  tlnanci  il  aids  ufBce  processed  over 
*!  million  ;n  ediic-tional  1  iins  and  .iwarded 
ibout  one-half  million  dollars  in  scholar- 
ships that  -ere  b.isrd  nn  i~.irlemic  achieve- 
ment. In  idditi  111.  stuacnis  employed  in 
University  IBces  earned  wver  -400.000  work- 
ing their  lA  ly  thr jugh  college 

Few  Marquette  students  ci-n  g»'t  all  the 
way  through  scho'il  on  n  I. ill  s  holarship  a 
tjrant  that  covers  .ill  tuition  costs  .ind  fee«. 
The  idea  of  p.tckaging  nid  combining  a 
scholarship  t;r.int  with  a  loan  .nnd  a  part- 
time  Job — ;s  more  prevalent  because  It  per- 
mits the  University  to  stretch  the  resources 
It  has  .iv.'Uable  In  this  way.  more  students 
c.kn  be  .issis:eU  Mun  if  a  p-ilicy  of  full  aid 
were   followed 

When  a  student  visiu  the  flnanclnl  aids 
ofBee  to  apply  for  aid.  or  Applies  through  the 
nr.alj  in  the  case  of  incoming  freshmen,  he 
or  she  avails  himself  of  all  types  of  aid 
through  a  single  application  If  the  student 
IS  interested  in  a  type  of  aid  that  Is  awarded 
on  the  b.isis  of  financial  need,  he  must 
undergo  a  need  analysis  Financial  need — not 
scholarly  brilliance — Is  the  guideline  college* 
use  In   distributing   monetary   scholarships. 
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moet  loans  and  grant*  and  .v>me  Jobe  In  this 
way.  the  colleges  In.sure  that  the  money  goes 
lo  those  students  who  need  It  nKist 

The  need  analysis  Is  an  objective  method, 
developed  by  the  College  Scholarship  Serv- 
ice and  uniformly  employed  by  m<J6t  finan- 
cial aids  tilBcea,  whereby  a  college  or  unl- 
vers.ty  cm  evaluate  Just  how  much  mone- 
tary assistance  a  student  needs  The  key 
element  in  this  analysis  is  a  Parents  Con- 
fidential Statement  i  PCS  i ,  a  document 
which  reveals  the  family's  financial  standing. 
The  detailed  nature  of  this  statement.  whlcJi 
includes  a  listing  of  annual  Income,  ex- 
penses, jjssefs  and  liabilities,  is  further  .is- 
surance  to  the  colleges  that  financial  aid  will 
be  distributed  fairly  on  the  basis  of  complete 
information,  r.ither  than  haphazardly  on  the 
basts  of  casual  conversation  or  vague  guess- 
work 

Af.<T  a  tiiiHiicial  aids  coun.selor  has  re- 
viewed a  student's  uppUcatltm  and  deter- 
mined Just  how  much  assistance  he  needs,  a 
package  of  aid  U  oifered  tn  the  student  De- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  aid  needed,  plus 
other  factors  the  .student  may  be  olTered  tme 
or  several  of  the  Ultlerent  forms  of  assl.sianre 
pro\  Ided  at  Marquette. 

IHKtE    KI.NOS    I'f    Si  H. 'L.MtSHirS 

A  srtiolarihtp  l.s  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  familiar  kind  tf  college  aid  In  ellect. 
this  is  a  grant  which  covers  all  or  part  of  a 
student's  tiiltum  and  academic  lees.  Usually, 
It  I.N  an  .;wiird  that  1-.  rel.iled  to  icademlc 
dlbtinctlon.  coupled  with  some  evidence  of 
flnaiu-lal  need 

Dwyer  explained  that  student.s  can  attend 
Marquette  en  scholarships  that  fall  Into 
three  broad  categories,  determined  by  who 
muKes  I  he  helectlon  and  who  finances  the 
award  A  lii  signatcd  f.i'>i olar^fup  is  one  where 
Marquette  iv  not  involved  In  either  the  selec- 
lUiii  •  r  the  financing  of  the  award.  For  ex- 
ampie.  .1  student  may  win  a  $.i00  scholarship 
from  II  service  club  in  his  hometown,  and  use 
this  money  to  finance  his  attendance  at 
Marquette  .\  luntrollcd  scholarship  on  the 
other  hand  is  i^ne  where  Marquette  decides 
who  will  receive  the  award,  hut  the  Univer- 
sity ooes  not  ilirertly  hnance  the  scholar- 
ship Examples  of  this  kind  of  awards  are  the 
General  Motors  and  Western  Electric  scholar- 
;hips.  which  .ire  made  available  to  Mar- 
qiict.e  by  benef.ictors  out.«.ide  the  University 
Finally,  a  funded  ■(cholurshtp  Is  one  where 
Marquette  both  selects  .md  linances  the 
uw.rd.  Funds  for  these  kinds  of  scholarships 
are  drawn  directly  from  University  operating 
inccme  and  tr'im  income  from  Marquette's 
ei.dowmcat 

This  year  about  one-halt  million  dollars  in 
C'>rilrolled  -md  funded  sch.ii  irships  were 
awarded  by  Marquette  About  $330,000  of  this 
total  v.as  financed  by  the  University  Itself, 
Dwvcr  «iild.  including  about  $80,000  In  schol- 
arships that  came  from  income  on  endowed 
schijlarshlps 

Dwyer  explained  that  the  University  uses 
.1  mutchlug  system  to  determine  who  will 
receive  the  awards,  and  how  much  each 
award  will  be  worth.  By  March  1  of  e.ich  year. 
a:i  applications  for  scholarship  assistance 
mu5t  be  in  the  h.nnds  of  the  financial  aids 
ofhre  Tlien  the  University's  undergraduate 
scholarship  committee  meets  to  evaluate 
these  applications.  The  committee  ranks  the 
applicants,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  the  basis 
of  academic  achievement,  leadership  and 
other  qualities  having  no  relationship  to  in- 
dividual financial  need  After  this  ranking 
Is  completed,  the  committee  looks  at  each 
applicaut's  financial  need  and  makes  its 
awards  accordingly 

CIRANTS    BASED   UN    NEED 

l!  .1  Student  lacks  the  academic  achieve- 
ment to  qualify  for  u  scholarship,  he  still 
may  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  another  form  of 
financial   .isslstance    that    need   not   be   paid 
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back  Most  grant  programs  admini.stered  by 
Marquette  are  set  up  tor  students  of  aver- 
iige-  or  even  below  .iverage  achievement 
who  give  evidence  of  financial  need  The 
WlsonslM  .State  Tuition  Clrant  iin.iiiram.  for 
example,  i^  open  t.i  .students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  slhte  and  are  attendine  a  college 
or  university  in  the  state  where  the  annu.il 
tuition  exceeds  $400-  in  effect,  a  private 
schcKJl  Under  this  program,  now  in  its  third 
year.  tjrantK  ire  made  to  the  student,  on  a 
sliding  scale  determined  by  family  income, 
up  t.i  li  maximum  of  $500  a  year  Last  year 
dJ4  Marquette  students  received  over  $180,000 
through  this  program 

Grant  procr.Tms  al.so  are  supported  by  the 
;cdernl  government  The  Higher  Education 
.\ct  ..f  1365  gave  birth  to  the  Educational  Op- 
pc>rtunity  Oranls  for  exceptlonaMy  needy  stu- 
dents. 'It  Is  estimated  that  the  average  fam- 
ily can  contribute  $600  i  i  *800  lor  nine 
months  for  a  child's  college  education," 
Dwyer  explained  "If  the  f.imily  s  expected 
Contribution  falls  below  these  figures,  there 
13  evidence  of  what  is  called  i- civptional  t\- 
ii.inclal  need"  Grants  irom  this  jjrograni 
range  from  $200  to  $800  a  year,  but  may  not 
exceed  half  of  the  col!et;e's  estimate  of  the 
student's  hnanclal  need  The  remaining  aid 
must  come  from  other  sources,  such  as  a 
scholarship,  loan  or  employment.  Last  year 
161  Marquette  students  received  $66,958  In 
Educational  Opportunity  Grunts 

Funds  allocated  to  military  \eterans  wi.o 
attend  Marquette  under  the  New  GI  BUI  also 
can  be  c:.isslflecl  us  grunts,  though  they  are 
not  administered  throtigh  the  financial  aids 
office  The  bill  provides  an  educational  al- 
lowance- the  minimum  Is  $130  a  month  for 
an  unmanied  student — for  veterans  who 
have  pu".  in  more  than  180  days  ol  active  serv- 
ice since  February  1.  1965  According  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Fltzpatrlck,  Marqtielte's  veterans'  co- 
i/rdinator,  475  students— many  of  them  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  are  attending 
Marquette  this  vear  under  terms  of  the  New 
GI  Bill. 

A  loan  Is  the  third  major  tv|>c  of  financial 
.lid  available  to  Marquette  students,  rhis  is 
.i  form  of  monei.iry  assisuince  given  at  low  or 
no  interest  and  usually  subject  to  repayment 
after  the  student  leaves  schcol.  The  low  in- 
terest and  "study  now.  pay  later"  character- 
istics are  among  the  most  attractive  features 
of  this  kind  of  assistance.  Students  of  aver- 
age as  well  as  superior  achievement  are  eli- 
gible for  loans  under  most  of  the  programs 
administered  by  Marquette. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    LOANS 

"You  have  to  remember  that  most  full- 
time  students  .iren't  able  to  obtain  a  regular 
loan  from  a  bank,"  Dwyer  remarked  "Most 
of  them  would  have  no  p<»rinanent  employ- 
ntent.  no  collateral,  no  security  From  the 
banks'  viewpoint,  this  person  would  be  .i 
poor  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parents 
took  out  a  loan  for  their  child's  education 
expenses,  the  Interest  rate  cotild  bo  six  per- 
cent or  more  So  you  cm  see  how  advan- 
tageous these  college  loan  programs  are." 

The  most  widely  used  loan  program  r.t, 
Marquette  is  the  t'lgantic  National  Ueten.se 
Student  Loan  program,  established  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  19.j8 
Last  year  alone,  some  554  Marquette  stu- 
dents received  $433,615,  or  an  average  ol 
$783  per  student,  through  this  program.  The 
terms  of  this  loan  are  relatively  simple:  a 
student  may  borrow  up  to  $1.00U  a  year  to 
meet  college-related  expenses,  with  no  accru- 
al of  interest  to  the  s'aideiit  during  his  formi-l 
studies.  The  loan  bears  simple  interest  at  a 
ratt  of  three  percent  a  year,  beginning  nine 
nionlhs  after  the  end  of  student  st.lus,  and 
the  entire  loan  must  be  paid  off  In  10  years. 

One  of  the  chief  lures  in  the  Nation. il 
Defense  Loan  program  is  the  "cancellation 
of  obligation  "  clause.  For  each  year  that  the 
borrower  scr\es  .u.  a  teacher,  up  to  fifty  per- 
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cent  of  the  loan,  plus  Interest,  may  be  can- 
celled, at  a  rate  of  ten  percent  each  year. 
Moreover,  another  five  percent  per  year  may 
be  cancelled  for  each  year  the  borrower  serves 
as  a  full-time  teacher  In  an  economically 
depressed  area  or  works  with  handicapped 
children.  Thufi  a  $4,000  loan  can  be  cut  to 
$2,000  by  a  graduate  Who  teaches  for  five 
years,  or  to  nothing  by  a  graduate  who  teach- 
es lor  seven  years  in  a  low-Income  neighbor- 
hood. 

WORK    THEIR    WAY    THROUGH     COLLEGE 

Thuugh  (Jlt4'n  overlooked  as  a  source  of 
financial  aid.  employment  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  fiirms  of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education.  In  addition  to  about  200  Mar- 
quette students  who  are  working  their  way 
through  college  as  part  of  the  federally-sup- 
ported work-study  program,  hundreds  more 
are  helping  to  pay  the  bills  by  working  part- 
time  at  Jobs  on  cimpus  and  throughout  the 
community.  Dwyer  reported  that  last  year 
173  Marquette  students  participated  In  the 
vkork  study  program,  earning  a  total  of 
$li:i,000  Jobs  were  provided  for  hundreds  of 
other  students  In  Marquette  offices,  amassing 
a  total  payroll  of  $292,000. 

Under  the  work-study  programs.  Jobs  with 
a  maximum  work  load  of  15  hours  a  week  In 
L'niverslty  departments  are  found  for  stu- 
dents who  have  financial  need.  The  federal 
government  backs  the  program  by  paying  85 
percent  of  the  student's  salary,  with  Mar- 
quette paying  the  remaining  15  percent. 

Other  part-time  Jobs  on-  and  off-campus 
are  provided  for  students  through  an  em- 
jiloyment  clearing  house  in  the  financial  aids 
office.  On  a  recent  day.  a  bulletin  board  in 
that  office  listed  over  100  Job  opportunities, 
ranging  from  babysitting  and  tutoring  to 
washing  walls  and  clerking. 

Dwyer  soft-pedals  the  notion  that  working 
part-time  will  hurt  a  student's  academic 
record.  "I  used  to  feel  that  the  more  hours  a 
student  had  \o  work,  the  bigger  the  toll  he 
would  have  to  pay  scholastically,"  Dwyer  re- 
called. "But  since  tlien  I've  learned  of  too 
many  exceptions.  .Several  years  apo  I  talked  to 
one  ol  our  professional  school  students  who 
wits  m.orrled.  had  a  child  and  was  working  40 
hours  a  week.  Rather  smugly,  I  asked  him 
how  he  was  doing  in  class.  When  the  student 
answered  that  he  wasn't  doing  as  well  as  he 
should  be,  I  felt  Justified  In  my  suspicions. 
But  when  the  student  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  ranged  only  third  in  the  his  class,  and  he 
felt  he  should  be  lirst.  that  conversation 
taught  me  never  to  Jump  to  conclusions  on 
how  heavy  a  work  load  a  student  can  handle. 
If  any  generalization  Is  to  be  made,  however, 
the  average  student  probably  shouldn't  ex- 
ceed 12  to  15  hours  of  employment  per  week." 

Financial  aids  counselors  frequently  have 
to  refute  the  claim  that  millions  of  dollars 
ill  scholarships  are  going  to  waste  because 
students  are  unaware  of  them  and  therefore 
don't  .Tpply  for  them.  "This  simply  Isn't 
true."  Dwyer  stated,  flatly.  "I  would  estimate 
that  less  tlian  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of 
available  scholarship  money  is  not  being 
used.  And  In  most  civses.  these  untised  schol- 
arships have  restrictive  requirements  that 
make  It  almost  impossible  lor  a  student  to 
(lualify.  With  very  few  exceptions,  every  dol- 
I.ir  In  scholarship  aid,  and  nearly  every  dol- 
lar in  prant  and  loan  assistance,  has  a  quali- 
fied t.iker." 

Bearing  eloquent  testimony  to  that  state- 
ment IS  the  fact  that  financial  aids  have 
ne;u-ly  tripled  at  Marquette  in  the  past  five 
years.  Only  a  decade  ago.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  a  college  education  was  out  of 
reach  for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
lod.iy.  however,  numerous  programs  have 
been  tailored  to  help  tliese  same  students 
get  through  college.  The  financial  aids  btisl- 
r.ess  is  booming,  and  as  long  as  it  does,  a 
dollar  sign  will  never  be  able  to  trip  a  student 
I  II  the  way  to  his  degree. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
Lubbock,  Tex.,  we  mourned  the  pas.sing 
of  a  former  congressional  .secretarj',  a 
former  newspaperman,  and  teacher  of 
journalism  at  two  Texas  universities, 
who  for  the  past  17  years  had  been  a 
publications  editor  at  Rce.'ie  Air  Force 
Base,  at  Lubbock.  Clark  Hasbrouck 
Schooley,  65,  was  congressional  secre- 
tary and  aide  to  Representative  Frank 
W.  Fries,  of  Illinois,  during  the  75th  and 
the  76th  Congress,  1937  to  1941.  During 
that  time  he  was  active  in  the  Little  Con- 
gress, as  the  association  of  congressional 
secretaries  was  then  called,  and  was 
speaker  of  the  Little  Congress.  At  that 
time,  he  earned  some  distinction  as  the 
first  secretary  to  a  first-term  Congress- 
man to  be  elected  to  head  this  a.ssocia- 
tion.  President  Johnson,  when  a  con- 
gressional secretary  in  the  thirties,  was 
likewise  active  in  the  formative  days  of 
this  association,  and  served  as  its 
"speaker." 

Since  1950,  Mr.  Schooley  was  cinlian 
publications  editor  at  Reese  Air  Force 
Base,  and  under  his  supervision  the  pe- 
riodicals and  journals  there  earned  nu- 
merous recognitions,  and  awards.  The 
passing  of  Mr.  Schooley,  and  his  profes- 
sional contribution  to  his  community  and 
fellow  man  has  been  noted  in  publica- 
tions in  my  home  community  of  Lub- 
bock, and  because  of  his  competent  serv- 
ice as  a  House  staff  member,  for  which 
he  is  well  and  favorably  remembered.  I 
include  excerpts  from  these  publications 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

I  From  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal.  Jan.  4.  1968] 
Clarx  H.  Schooley  Dies  Here 

Clark  H.  Schooley,  65,  veteran  newspaper- 
nian  and  civilian  employe  in  the  public  in- 
formation office  at  Reese  Air  Force  Base  the 
past  17  years,  died  at  6 :  15  am.  today  in  High- 
land Hospital. 

Schooley  also  was  a  former  faculty  mem- 
ber of  Texas  Tech.  serving  on  the  Journalism 
department  teaching  etafi  from   1945-50. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Burial  will  be  In  an  Effingham.  111.,  ceme- 
tery. Time  has  not  been  determined. 

*  •  •  «  • 

BORN  IN  ILLINOIS 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Schooley  was  a 
civilian  employe  of  the  RAFB  public  Infor- 
mation office.  He  served  as  editor  of  "The 
Roundup,"  a  weekly  base  newspaper,  ■which 
under  his  editorship  had  been  selected  best 
in  Its  class  In  judging  conducted  by  Head- 
quarters. Air  Training  Command,  in  1959 
and  1964. 

Born  in  Effingham,  111.,  he  attended  Effing- 
ham schools  and  was  graduated  in  1927 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journallrm. 

■While  attending  the  University  of  Illinois, 
he  worked  for  three  years  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  student  newspaper. 

He  worked  for  the  Champaign-Urbana.  HI., 
News-Gazette,  as  reporter  and  telegraph  edi- 
tor in  1928-29  and  for  the  Effingham  County 
Review,  Efiangham,  111.,  writing  a  weekly  col- 
umn, "Dugan's  Lemon  Squeezer." 

He  served  other  stints  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Decatur,  111.,  Review,  Illinois  State  Register, 


Gillespie,  111.,  News,  and  worked  as  a  reporter 
lor  the  Associated  Press  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
New  York  City  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from 
1930-33. 

.Schooley  also  w.as  former  secretary  to  the 
late  Illinois  Congressman  Frank  W.  Fries, 
1937-39. 

Schooley  w.as  owner-publisher  of  the  Be- 
ment.  111.,  Register,  1941-42. 

He  taught  at  Hardln-Simmons  University. 
Abilene,  from  1943-45. 

Schooley  also  was  employed  by  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News  while  teaching  at  Hardln- 
Simmons. 

Schooley  w.as  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
national  professional  Journalism  society,  and 
the  WeBtmlnister  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lubbock. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  of  2815  5;:nd  St.. 
three  brothers,  Frank  E.  Schooley,  Cham- 
I)aicn,  111.,  Eugene  and  C.  Hershel  Schooley, 
both  of  Alexandria,  Va  ,  and  a  sister.  Louise 
Schooley,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


[From  the  Reese  Air  Force  Base  Hound'iip. 

Jan.  5,  19G81 

Roundup  Editor,   C.  H.  Schoolly,  Dies 

Characterized  by  a  shuffling  gate  and  a 
crusty  mannerism.  Clark  Schooley.  G5,  editor 
of  the  Reese  AFB  Roundup  for  the  part  17 
years,  was  best  known  throughout  this  en- 
tire area  as  "Mr.  Schooley." 

Mr.  Schooley  was  a  completely  unique  In- 
divlc'.ualist.  who  projected  his  exterior  self 
as  an  unemotional,  untouchable  noncon- 
formist. Hi.''  self-designed  disguise  deceived 
few!!  Underneath  his  would-be  veneer,  trans- 
parently reigned  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
order,  a  gentle  and  sympathetic  heart,  and 
an  enviable  acuteness  ol  mind  and  memory. 

Few  of  the  military  members  could  Indivld- 
tially  parallel  Mr.  Schooley's  interest,  dedica- 
tion, loyalty,  or  contributions  to  Reese  AFB. 
His  attributes,  knowledge,  and  know-how 
.ire  pronotincedly  documented  In  the  annuals 
of  the  Roundup.  His  talents  and  devotion  to 
newspaper  work  made  possible  Innumerable 
recognitions  of  achievements  for  Mr. 
Schooley.  Reese  AFB,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Such  a  man  as  he  shall  not  pass  this  way 
attain!  With  a  shuffling  gate  laid  a  crusty 
departure,  our  esteemed,  honorable,  and 
respected  editor  of  the  Roundup  died  yester- 
day. However,  his  many,  many  friends,  as- 
sociates, and  loved  ones  can  titke  pride  and 
consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  his  wel- 
come at  the  Lord's  Table  shall  be  made 
known  by  a  simple  and  dignified  placard 
labeled,  "Mr.  Schoolev." 


N 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  February  6.  19C8 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  media,  whose  impoitance  to 
the  democratic  process  has  been  aptly 
recognized  in  Mr.  Douglass  Caters 
phrase — "the  fourth  branch  of  Govern- 
ment"— often  seem  to  many  of  us  to  fall 
short  of  their  potential  as  public  serv- 
ants. One  of  the  most  common  sources 
of  difficulty  is  the  excessive  concern  of 
editors  and  reporters  with  so-called  hard 
news^the  short,  often  sensational,  story 
that  is  thought  to  sell  copy.  Behind  such 
news  coverage,  of  course,  lies  something 
more  difficult  to  capture  and  convey — 
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the  complicated   realities  of  our  social, 
economic,  and  political  life 

If  there  is  room  for  hard  news  there 
should  also  be  room  for  the  more 
thoughtful  kind  of  analytical  piece  that 
examines  events  in  their  real  propor- 
tions Behind  the  sensational  coverage 
of  auto  accidents,  daily  battles,  and  draft 
lard  burnlns  lie  the  realities  of  our  true 
iluation.  and  these  realities  mu.st  be  ac- 
curately conveyed  by  our  friends  of  the 
pre.ss  if  they  are  to  fulfill  their  appointed 
role  in  the  democratic  proces.-- 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Melvin  Bleich  editor 
and  ;)ublisher  of  the  R  'mco  Mich  Ob- 
snr\er.  has  recently  written  a  thoughtful 
editorial  on  this  subject  I  include  Mr. 
Bleich  s   editorial   at   this   point    in    the 

!^ECOHD  : 

N'tws 
I  Bv  Melvin  E  Bleich.  editor  imd  publisher! 
You  may  have  noticed  In  this  column  that 
the  -subjects  cllsou.?sed  .ire  frequently  re- 
ferred to  ;vs  being  in  the  news  '  Quite 
r.aturally  I  like  to  use  .ts  a  theme  those  Ideas, 
problems  or  concerns  which  ire  uppermost 
in  people's  minds  Manv  of  them  are  common 
in  other  communities  ind  therefore  ;ire  re- 
gional or  national  .subjects 

But  more  .ind  more.  I  find  myself  wishing 
to  emphasize  m  ;»  preface  that  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  by  the  news  media  does  not 
really  describe  .iccuratelv  its  significance  to 
'.octety  or  the  average  citizen  hereabouts. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  question  WTiat  is 
news  '" 

One  of  the  simplest  answers  is  that  news 
Is  .i  matter  of  Judgment — it  Is  what  editors 
think  :s  news  Their  first  .ategorv  is  that  of 
hard  news  '  which  ;s  the  trade  term  for  the 
crimes,  accidents  hurricanes.  ;ind  other  such 
occurrences  which  might  .ilso  be  summed  up 
as  bad  news  The  capsule  report  'f  V'letnam 
I  you  ve  heard  r  read  it  many  tlmesi  unit 
X  met  the  opposition  .it  a  ■  ert.aln  hill  and 
the  result  was  a  given  number  if  casualties. 
What  happened  !n  Detroit  tod,^y  one  bank 
robt)ery.  three  uito  deaths,  a  .spectacular  fire. 
two  charges  of  wrongdoing  by  public  officials 
and  a  new  strike  it  .i  local  plant  Ttils  is  the 
backbone  ol  the  front  page  news  or  the  skele- 
ton of  the  ?lectron;c  newscast  But  do  you 
think  this  really  rerlecs  what  Happened  to  a 
community  of  a  million  population  on  a 
given  day  and  all   the  fie^jple  in  if 

This  rather  narrow  view  of  what  Is  news  Is 
quite  'radltlonal  :n  the  news  business  and  it 
dies  slowlv  The  result  has  been  .i  rapid  in- 
crease in  popularity  of  the  dally  news  .-^nd 
in  the  dallies  themselves.  .->ften  on  Sunday, 
more  and  more  space  is  being  devoted  to  this 
kind  of  long  .utlcle  which  deals  with  the  ma- 
jor movements  and  happenings  in  the  com- 
munity But  editors  have  not  gotten  around 
to  filling  their  front  pages  with  this  kind 
of  reporting. 

For  instance,  about  25  Americans  are  killed 
In  Vietnam  each  day  More  than  twice  that 
many  Americans  are  killed  on  the  highways 
each  day,  plus  .in  enormous  number  injured 
and  immense  pr-iperty  damage  We  agonize 
over  Vietnam  Why  don't  we  show  at  least  the 
s.ime  concern  for  the  highway  carnage? 

I  have  discoursed  oefore  on  the  motor  ve- 
hicle  death-mjuiT'   situation     These   are    not 
■"accidents"  This  is  a  kind  of  Russian  rou- 
lette    The    National    Safety    Council    has    it 
figured  out  that  for  every  so  many  passenger 
miles  traveled  someone  is  going  to  be  killed 
und   others    Injured    That    is   how    they   can 
TfKlict  the  fatalities  during  a  holiday    They 
•me  up  with  a  pretty  ttood  estimate  of  how 
niny  miies  xre  to  be  traveled  and  It  follows 
t  lere  will   be  so  many  deaths    -Simple    It   is 
J  simple  -^nd  so  routine,  so  much  with  us 
•hit  we  ase  Immune  to  its  significance 

Out  of  10  million  young  people  in  these 
ijnit«d    States,    several    thousand    may    be 
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found  in  hippie  l.uid  :n  San  l-'rancl.sco  a  like 
number  In  downtown  New  'i'ork.  several  hun- 
dred in  Detroit  other  cities  having  a  dozen 
(.r  -I  hundred  or  some  such  figure  This  piti- 
fully small  number  of  pitiful  figures  has 
nonetheless  branded  the  entire  younger  gen- 
eration -IS  hippies 

In  a  university  containing  perhaps  20  000 
or  30  000  students,  a  few  dozen  may  seek  to 
protest  the  draft  bv  some  spectiicular  means 
such  .is  a  sit  down  or  a  card  burning  or  some 
such  device  And  there  will  l)e  hundreds 
of  others  who  will  watrh  and  perhaps  show 
some  sympathy  lor  the  protest  Idea  But  the 
non-action  of  the  other  thousands  m  not  .in 
Item  of  news  to  compare  with  the  protest 
st'iff   we  have   been   reading  for  a   yenr  now 

The  thousands  upon  thousands  ••{  voung 
men  who  dutifully  report  when  called  Into 
service  are  a  fact  but  not  news  in  the  tradi- 
tional servse  .And  there  are  millions  of  young 
people  who  .ire  not  hippies  Tliey  may  have 
some  faddish  hair  and  clothing  styles  But 
I  can  recall  .some  fads  of  a  generation  ago 
which  were  quite  far  out 

The  ;x)lnt  is  this  many  of  the  problems 
which  we  tallc  about  because  they  are  in  the 
headlines  are  not  hb  significant  to  society  as 
they  might  seem.  To  be  sure  Vietnam  hip- 
pies, draft-dodgers  are  serious  problems 
.ilong  with  many  other  headllners  .A  -ignltl- 
cant  part  of  the  problem  is  created  because 
certain  .vspect-s  <ire  over  emphasized  m  the 
news  or  perhaps  l>ecause  we  readers  fall  to 
dig  into  the  background  reporting  to  see 
these  things  In  true  perspective 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  column  like  this 
is  to  try  and  examine  events  in  their  real 
proportions,  A  shallow  reading  of  the  news 
will  leave  you  with  a  few  statistical  facts 
so  many  killed  and  injured,  so  many  in  pro- 
tect, so  many  involved  in  serious  troubles 
and  -so  on  While  this  kind  of  news  Ls  factual, 
it  can  be  overwhelming  If  yoti  don't  try  to 
see  the  whole  pictuie 


The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  ASCS 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or     NEW     \OtlK 

IN  TUF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1968 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federations  hostility  to  Federal 
programs  lictually  masks  the  incestuous 
lelation.ship  it  maintains  with  the  Gov- 
ernment The  formal  and  informal  ties 
between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultures  extension 
service  are  too  well  documented  to  re- 
qiure  more  than  pa.s.sint;  mention  Tha 
relationship  i^etween  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Con.sei^vation  Service,  however,  is  less 
well  known 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
opposed  to  price  supports  and  production 
controls — the  business  of  the  ASCS.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  several  States,  the 
ASCS  IS  actually  administered  by  Farm 
Bureau  members  In  the  accompanying 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  December  15.  an  Iowa  farmer 
wonders  whether  this  apparent  contra- 
diction is  'bad  communication  or  hy- 
pocrisy '  After  more  than  7  months  of 
investigation.  I  am  prepared  to  conclude 
that  It  is  the  latter. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  following  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 


February  (!,  19 OS 

.S*YS  Farm  BfHEAt-  Dons  Not  Hractke  What 

It  Preaches 
To  the  Editor- 

In  an  address  given  to  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
county  leaders  J  Merrill  Anderson  |Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  president)  had  this  to  say: 
EITective  communication  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est challenges  farmers  face  today"  He  fur- 
ther stated  farmers  should  "point  out  that 
we  in  the  Farm  Bureau  firmly  ijelleve  and 
without  reservation  that  the  private  enter- 
prise system  provides  more  tor  both  the  so- 
called  haves'  md  have-not*'  than  any  other 
system  yet  devised  ' 

It  .ippears  that  a  very  large  communica- 
tion gap  exists  within  the  organization  The 
official  poBltion  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Is  quite 
clear  It  calls  for  terminating  the  present 
feed  grain  program  right  now.  Charles  bhu- 
man  I  National  Farm  Bureau  president  |  has 
repeatedly  Libeled  the  present  program  a 
complete  failure 

Despite  the  Bureau's  official  position,  and 
Anderson's  plea  for  better  communication, 
the  l<K-al  leaders  and  rank-and-file  members 
continue  to  milk  the  federal  rovemment  in 
the  name  of  a  program  that  they  have  col- 
lectively rejected  This  is  either  bad  com- 
munication or  hypocrisy. 

M.mv  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  members  are  also 
.\grlculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
-Service  committeemen  As  such,  they  are  a 
part  of  an  agency  that  promotes  as  Well  as 
administers  the  present  feed  grain  program. 
This  is  a  little  bit  like  belonging  to  both  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus 

Mr  .\nderson.  if  you  wish  to  communicate 
wi'h  .inyone  outside  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau, 
you  must  first  explain  the  strange  kind  of 
integrity  that  allows  your  own  leaders  to  .say 
one  thing  and  do  the  exact  opposite 

Dick  Wadsley. 

Early.   Iowa 


February  0,  1968 


The  Last  Act     in  Vietnam 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINICESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rare 
occasions  one  reads  an  article  that  comes 
quite  close  to  expressing  one's  own  views. 
Last  Sunday  I  read  such  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  The  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "An  Administration  Critic 
Presents  His  Version  of  the  Winning 
Scenario  for  the  Last  Act  in  'Vietnam," 
was  written  by  Richard  J.  Barnet.  Mr. 
Barnet.  formerly  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  codirector  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  in  Washington.  His  most 
recent  book,  written  with  Marcus  G. 
Raskin,  also  codirector  of  the  Institute, 
is  After  20  Years  "  The  ideas  in  the 
Times  Magazine  article  are  forcefully 
and  articulately  expressed.  They  are,  in 
my  opinion,  worth  the  consideration  of 
everj'  Member  of  Congress.  The  article 
follows: 

One  of  the  great  problems  with  thinking 
about  a  way  out  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  that 
the  word  negotiation  "  Is  used  by  different 
people  to  describe  totally  different  things 
The  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  have 
announced  many  times,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, the  broad  contours  of  what  each  re- 
gards as  an  accepUible  "negotiation  "  These 
two  conceptions  of  the  process  of  settlement 
are  totally  contradictory  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  examine  what  "negotiation"  ac- 
tually means  In  this  23d  year  of  the  Viet- 
nam  war.   We  shall   consider   the   terms   on 


which  a  negotiated  peace  might  be  attain- 
able, and  what  It  would  mean  to  the  United 
States  to  accept  them 

A  good  place  to  start  Is  to  sketch  what 
I'eople  In  the  State  Department  and  Pen- 
tapcjn  like  to  call  the  "scenarios"  of  settle- 
ment—the one  In  Dean  Rusk's  office  and  the 
one  In  Ho  Chi  Minh's 

Wliat  the  United  States  would  like  to  see 
Is  the  following  ir.iin  of  events:  Ho  will 
"  tlcnal"  that  he  is  ready  to  talk  with  the 
United  States  about  the  .'^chedule  of  with- 
drawal of  both  North  Vlcinanie,se  and  United 
States  troops,  that  he  is  ready  to  order  an 
end  <.f  all  i:ucrrllla  activity  in  the  South, 
and  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  a  South 
Vietnamese  Government  reorganized  to  in- 
clude a  broader  national  coalition  than  the 
present  military-dominated  one — but  that 
he  no  longer  insl.'-ts  on  any  significant  par- 
ticipation by  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong, 

This  pcrlnt  is  absolutely  crucial  to  the 
United  States  position.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  State  Department  has  insisted  that  the 
only  enemy  with  which  It  will  negotiate  is 
the  Hanoi  Government  For  more  than  a  year, 
it  is  true,  the  United  States  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  permit  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  to  join  the  Hanoi  delegation  and 
"make  their  -.jcws  known."  Last  November, 
for  example.  Amba.-.sador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
proposed  tliat  the  NLF  might  be  an  inde- 
pendent participant  in  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference  or  at  the  United  Nations.  And 
IJcrh.aps.  junior  United  Slates  omcials  say  pri- 
vately, some  minor  niintstrics  might  be  given 
tlie  non-Communist  ininibers  of  the  Front. 
But  the  basic  line  if  United  States  policy 
lias  not  changed  tmce  early  1966  when  George 
\V  Ball,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  put 
the  Anieriran  position  in  the  clearest  terms: 
"The  National  Liberation  Ftont  Is  not  a 
polit.cal  entity  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — or  any  substan- 
tial clement  of  the  South  Vietnamese  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  fac.ide  fabricated  by  the  Hanoi 
regime  to  confuse  the  issue  and  elaborate 
the  myth  of  an  indigenous  revolt." 

If  the  National  Liberation  Front  were  rec- 
ognized as  a  legitimate  lorce  in  Vietnamese 
politics,  then  it  would  have  a  claim  not 
only  to  be  represented  at  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, but  also  to  be  itiiluded  in  any  future 
-•-■■outa  V.';'U.ame£i?  Ciov  rr.nieiu.  Tlie  St-ite 
Department  has  no  confidence  that  a  coali- 
tion government  which  included  representa- 
tives of  the  Front  could  avoid  ending  up  a 
Communist  government.  Non-Communist 
forces  in  -Saigon  are  .'o  weak,  the  depart- 
ment feels,  that  they  could  not  stand  up  to 
the  N  L.F.  once  the  real  source  of  their  polit- 
ical strength,  the  American  military  ma- 
chine, was  gone.  Thus,  "negotiation"  con- 
tinues to  mean  a  political  arrangement  for 
Vietnam  m  which  the  National  Liberation 
Front  does  nut   play  a  signiiicant  role. 

Rusk's  "scenario"  contemplates  a  number 
ol  (lossible  liral  i.cis.  I  here  couid  be  a 
Geneva  scene,  a  U.K.  fcone  or  ,;  Rangoon 
scene.  Reiireseniatlvos  of  the  Front  could  play 
bit  p.irtE,  i.i-il-.ini:  t!ie/r  vicvvs  known,  even 
eliciting  some  recognition  of  their  legitimate 
status  from  jMirticipants  other  than  the 
United  States  and  the  Thleu-Ky  Govern- 
ment. But  when  the  final  curtain  comes 
tiinvn,  the  represent.itives  of  the  Front  are 
still  minor  characters.  The  hero  is  Thieu  or 
Ky  or  some  other  American  candidate.  The 
United  Stales  i  ou;  s  ,  ul  i.vvy.  i  n^e  fmnle 
takes  from  three  to  five  years.)  As  the  final 
scene  fades,  a  gradually  broadened  South 
Vietnamese  Government  takes  control  of  the 
country,  using  the  enormous  complex  of 
United  States-built  bases,  airfields  and  weap- 
ons stores  lo  improve  the  quality  of  its  rule. 
Such  a  "negotiation"  Is,  of  course,  nothing 
more  than  the  r.ct.iication  of  a  decisive 
United  States  military  victory,  an  event 
which  has  not  occurred  and  does  not  seem 
likely  to  occur.  H.inoi  and  the  National  Lib- 
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eration  Front  end  up  with  nothing — or  per- 
haps the  Ministry  of  Tourism.  They  gain 
none  of  the  objectives  for  which  they  have 
fought  for  more  than  20  years — essentially 
political  power  in  South  Vietnam  and  even- 
tual reunification  of  the  countiT,  Since  Ho 
Chi  Minh  believe?  that  these  objectives  were 
once  won  on  the  battlefield  when  the 
French  were  defeated  in  1054.  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  them  up  in  a  "negotiation" 
unless  lie  feels  compelled  to  surrender.  Even 
the  prospect  of  an  ;imnesty  for  the  guer- 
rillas, which  is  included  In  the  current  Rusk 
production,  is  r.ot  i '  irttciilirly  i.'niptuig. 
even  for  the  most  harassed  Vletcong  soldiers 
for  the  memory  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  amnes- 
ties and  his  subsequent  persecution,  torture 
and  murder  of  Vlctminh  veterans  is  still  too 
vivid. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Dean  Rusk's 
phone,  an  Important  prop  m  the  scenario,  has 
not  been  ringing.  Ho  lacks  the  power  to  sur- 
render on  Rusk's  terms,  even  if  he  should 
want  to.  The  script  calls  lor  Ho  to  "stop 
doing  what  you  are  doing  to  your  neigh- 
bors," which  means  not  only  tliat  he  must 
halt  the  infiltration  of  cucrnllas  and  regular 
army  units  from  North  Vietnam  but  that 
he  must  also  call  off  the  guerrillas  in  the 
South,  who  represent  by  f.ir  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  force  there.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  is  in  any  position  to  do  'hat. 

The  relationship  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  whlcn  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  ileal  of  contro- 
\ersy.  is  a  complicated  and  a  changing  one. 
Nonetheless,  a  few  basic  points  are  clear. 
While  Hanoi  sought  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  guerrilla  activity  in  1957  58  to 
control  and  direct  events  in  the  South,  the 
movement  developed  primarily  because  of 
Diem's  repression  rather  than  Ho's  agitation. 
As  the  war  e-scalated.  so  alto  did  the  Front's 
dependence  on  Hanoi  for  leadership,  arms 
and  strategic  direction.  But  even  today  most 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  weapons  facing 
United  States  forces  have  never  been  north 
of  the  17th  parallel.  Thus  it  is  fanciful  to 
think  that  merely  stopping  the  flow  of  arms 
and  men  from  the  North  will  stop  the 
Vletcong. 

But  the  script  calls  for  Ho  to  broadca.it  an 
order  to  the  guerrillas  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  whereupon,  since  Hanoi  "controls  '  the 
Front,  the  guerrillas  troop  dutifully  to  the 
local  police  station  to  liand  In  their  weapons. 
This  particular  scene  from  the  Rusk  script 
suffers  from  a  basic  lack  of  veri.«imilitude. 

A  remote  national  hero  may  be  able  to 
"rontrol"  a  guerrilla  movement  while  he  is 
supplying  it  and  holding  out  a  plausible 
strategy  for  victory,  but  not  when  lie  coun- 
sels surrender.  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
Will  be  able  to  convince  men  who  liave  be- 
come guerrillas  because  of  personal  despera- 
tion to  lay  down  their  arms  merely  because 
he  may  have  been  able  to  jiersuade  some  of 
them  to  take  them  up.  True,  he  convinced 
the  victorious  Vietminh  in  1954  to  give  up  at 
the  conference  table  much  of  what  they  had 
won  on  the  battleneld.  but  only  because 
everyone  assumed  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  months  before  a  Conmiunist  Vietnam 
would  emerge  as  a  result  of  a  nationwide 
election  which  the  Geneva  accords  called  for 
no  later  than  July.  1956.  i  In  November.  1954. 
John  Foster  Dulles  told  Gen.  .T.  Lawton 
Collins  that  the  chances  of  avoiding  this 
result  wer.e  1  in  10.) 

The  current  State  Department  scenario  is 
r.  remake  of  an  old  favorite  entitled  "TTie 
Greek  Solution."  The  Greek  Civil  V.'ar  ended 
with  what  the  St:ito  Department  regards  as 
*.,he  best  kind  of  "negotiation."  The  guerril- 
las, Largely  because  they  had  iriMle  prave 
political  and  tactical  errors,  stopped  f.ghting. 
(Tito  also  closed  the  border  and  stepped  giv- 
ing aid.  But  in  his  recent  study  of  that  war 
Maj.  Edgar  O'Balance  has  concluded  that  • 
tiie  decisive  factor  in  the  defeat  was  the  in- 
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tern.il  political  dissension  and  the  rise  of  In- 
c  jnipetent  leadership  rather  than  any  action 
by  Tito)  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
Pentagon  officials  with  whom  I  liave  talked, 
milit.iry  and  civilian,  that  one  ctnnot  antici- 
pate a  Greek  Solution  without  committing  r.t 
least  another  (jne  million  men  for  at  least 
five  years.  Without  the  crucial  .scene  in 
which  the  pucrrillas.  or  at  least  most  of 
them,  f.idc  back  into  the  hills  or  silently  rc- 
J  lin  Vleln-imcse  society,  the  State  Depart- 
inenls  whole  script  for  "negotiation"  takes 
":'■  rai  air  of  f:int.isy. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  scenario  also  begins  tenta- 
tively, but  in  one  respect  at  least  the  denoue- 
ment Is  crystal  clear.  As  the  curtain  f-ills  on 
the  List  act,  the  United  States  is  out  bag  and 
b.icgaEte,  and  since  Ky  -ind  Thieu  are  part 
of  l!ic  baggage,  they  are  gone,  to<j.  At  least, 
they  no  longer  hold  jKiwer.  The  National  Lib- 
eration Front  t  ikeo  control  of  the  South 
Vieln.ame.se  C.',\>rnnient.  probably  in  con- 
jun-'-ion  with  otlier  "nationalist" — i.e.,  iion- 
.\merican-domlnated — elements  of  the  popu- 
l.-tion  such  as  the  Buddhists.  Cao  Dai  and 
Catholics.  Eventually,  after  perhaps  as  long 
a.5  10  years,  the  reunification  of  the  country 
v.ou'.d  be  arranged. 

Once  Americans  make  the  basic  decision  to 
le.tvc  by  a  certain  date.  Ho  holds  out  a  num- 
ber of  ijossible  introductory  scenes.  "Sing- 
iiie  children  v. ill  strew  the  way  with  flowers," 
ho  once  .'Uggestcd.  It  i-.  clear  from  numerous 
official  pronouncements  that  the  troops  need 
not  leave  immediately — that,  in  f.ict.  the  In- 
t.-ociuctory  scenes  might  be  protracted  even 
a  year  or  two  if,  and  the  "if"  i.>  crucial,  the 
L'lmed  Slates  has  really  made  a  believable 
c  niimiiment  lo  leave. 

The  leaders  of  the  Front  m  South  Vietnam 
favor  essentially  the  same  script,  although 
there  are  differences  in  emphasis.  While 
Hanoi  jjuts  greater  stress  on  reunification 
and  the  building  ot  a  Soci-'Uist  economy,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  stresses  land  re- 
form, decentralization  and  stcp-by-step  ac- 
commodation of  the  two  governments  and 
social  systems  which  share  the  territory  of 
'Vietnam.  As  Frof.  George  Kahin  concluded 
from  recent  discussions  with  leaders  of  the 
N.L.F.: 

"The  N.L.F.  i  whatever  the  long-term  eco- 
!-.om:c  goals  of  its  leader;,)  continually  insists 
that  the  Socialist  economy  of  the  North  is 
not  the  iXJhcy  of  the  N.L.F.  in  tlie  South,  and 
that  any  movement  toward  a  Socialist  sys- 
tem Will  have  to  be  taken  step-by-su'p  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  They  continue  to  em- 
phasize that  the  N.L.F.  is  a  Southern  reuime 
oriented  to  the  needs  and  expectations  of 
Southerners." 

It,  is  true  that  the  Front  h.aa  a  strong 
propaganda  interest  in  stressing  i's  inde- 
joendence  from  North  Vietnam,  but  it  Is 
equally  true  that  real  differences  in  interest 
and  out:ook  exist.  To  put  it  in  the  simplest 
terms,  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  Front  and 
not  the  men  in  Hanoi  who  must  figure  out 
how  to  rule  and  reconstruct  their  iJ^rt'ired 
land. 

The  Front's  program  is  deliberately  mod- 
erate not  only  because  il5  lo.iders  arc  J  jok- 
ing for  non-Communist  support  abro:-d  but 
also  because  llTeir  only  hope  of  bringing  ef- 
fective rule  to  South  Vietn::m  is  to  attract  a 
coalition  of  the  many  diverse  elements 
which  m-;ke  up  v.hn.t  is.  lilstoncallv  a  lia- 
tion  but.  organiz,ationally.  a  collection  of 
ducliies.  The  Communists  would  face  the 
same  choice  as  Diem  or  Thieu.  They  can 
either  permit  a  decree  of  local  autonomy  for 
such  groups  .a.=  the  Hoi  Hao.  Montacnards 
and  Buddhists,  or  they  must  repress  them. 
thereby  prolonging  the  civil  w.-ar.  Unlike 
Poland  :-r  Bulgaria,  Communists  cannot 
hope  automatically  to  rule  the  iiation  by 
seizing  the  machinery  ..f  the  state,  lor  the 
machinery   hardly   c.sists.   Diem   precipitated 
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hl«   downfall    by   pushing   centralization   too 
Tar  and  too  tuat. 

The  Front  recognizes  that  the  two  moet 
popular  issues  ether  tha.n  simply  ending  the 
war  .u-e  the  temunatlon  Df  .ill  foreign" 
intervention  i  which  'm  rnoet  Vietnamese 
means  America.iis  :n>t  .ther  Vietiuomese  who 
happen  to  live  m  :,he  North  i  md  the  ifrant- 
Ini?  i)f  lutonomy  u>  thrwe  i.ictlonB  in  the 
society  which  represent  regioii.il.  religious 
and  social  intereets  It  m^iy  well  t>e  that  they 
wilt  be  iihle  to  construe-  .i  rnc  iiolUMc  Social- 
ist Vietnam  but  thev  kn.  w  that  this  will  not 
be  easy  .md  that  it  will   take  ;i  long  time 

The  crucl.ll  scene  in  the  FY-'nts  scenario 
13  the  creation  of  .i  ciiilitlon  government 
The  Americans  begin  to  sail  ,iwny.  Thleu 
.ind  Ky  receive  faculty  appointments  ;it  the 
Nauonal  W.u  C  >;iege  in  VV.ushington  An  In- 
terim government  takes  i  .mce  to  prepare  the 
Wiiv  for  new  electlon.5  This  is  the  climatic 
moment  According  to  Ho's  md  the  Front's 
scen.trlo  the  N  L  F  mu.^t  either  control  the 
interim  ijovemment  which  m;uiages  the  elec- 
tion process  or  .it  least  play  .i  major  role 
m  It  Otherwise  they  .ire  convinced  there 
cannot  poselbly  l)e  .in  .icceptable  last  .tct  for 
electoral  experience  in  Vietnam  cl.vwn  to  the 
recent  victory  of  Thleu  .aid  Ky  in.ikes  clear 
that  the  Incumbent  ge^s  re-elected  Having; 
observed  in  the  recent  elections  the  .ubltrary 
exclusion  of  popular  neutralist-leaning 
candidates  such  .is  General  Mlnh  and  Au 
Tniong  Thanh  Ky  s  former  Economic 
Minister,  the  closing  .f  oppoeiUon  news- 
papers 'he  ippearance  :n  several  dlstrlcrs  of 
more  votee  ".h.m  voters,  .md  the  .iwardlng  of 
extra  votes  to  the  .irmy.  -he  N  L  F  ,  confl- 
ilent  *hat  it  represents  .it  the  very  least  the 
largest  single  minority  in  the  country,  is 
adamajitly  opposed  •■>  running  in  another 
ntulltary-managed  election  i  For  exactly 
parallel  reasons,  the  Saigon  Crovernment  ind 
the  Suite  Depar'ment  ire  opp..sed  to  giving 
the  NT  LP  .1  role  in  the  interim  government 
and  tJie  management  of  the  election  i 

Thus,  .iccording  to  Hos  script  the  NLF 
will  come  to  power  in  South  Vietnam  as  a 
oonsequente  of  ;iew  elections  provided  that 
the  Front  s  not  excluded  from  the  interim 
government  Although  the  NLF  calls  itself 
on  occasion  the  sole  genuine  representative 
of  the  Vleti  .imese  f>e<jple.  it  has  emphasized 
that  It  continues  to  .-t.ind  by  the  10-point 
program  of  December  1960.  which  provides 
for  the  formation  .:>f  ii  c«ilitlon  government 
pending  elecUons  The  NLF  is  willing  to 
cooperate  in  a  common  nction  program  .ind 
wx)rk  parallel  with  representative  groups 
which  shire  at  least  ?x:>me  of  its  objectives.' 
a  high  official  of  the  Front  told  Professor 
Kaliin  recently  Although  he  declared  that 
such  c<x>penulon  required  their  "Joining" 
the  NLF  he  emphasized  that  this  did  not 
require  an  organizational  link,  but  only  that 
such  groups  IS  the  Buddhists  declare  pub- 
licly their  i;eneral  sympathy  md  support  for 
one  or  more  of  the  five  major  goals  of  the 
NLF  Peitce.     Inde()ender:ce.     Democracy. 

Neutrality,  Reunihcatlon 

There  .ire  .^ome  solid  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  N  LP  cannot  eliminate  all  other 
elements  of  Vietnamese  !-ociety  from  a  share 
in  power  For  one  thing,  strong  religious  fac- 
tions, 5uch  IS  the  Buddhists  Struggle  Move- 
ment under  Thich  Tri  Quang.  .md  the  Cao 
Dii  .'j-e  .Ls  .inii-Contmunist  .is  they  are  .mtt- 
United  States  intervention.  Presumably, 
when  the  intervention  ceases,  and  they  are 
no  longer  torn  between  nsitionalism  .uid 
anti-Communism,  their  ideological  antago- 
nism to  the  NLF  leadership  will  grow 
stronger  The  religious  ^'^oup6.  along  with 
other  semjautonomous  [actions  such  .is  the 
Hoa  Hao.  which  r.ow  runs  Angiang  Province 
with  virtually  r.o  interference  from  Saigon, 
iu-e  .«  unlikely  to  submit  to  tight  N  L  P  con- 
trol i«  they  .ire  to  Kys  The  Catholics,  too, 
who  .ire  well  organized,  ire  ,i  torce  which 
cannot  easily  be  Ignored  by  the  NLF  In- 
deed, the  NLF.  has  demonstrated  its  aware- 
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nesa  of  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  cooper- 
ation fif  these  various  groups  by  pointedly 
including  in  its  own  Central  C'onimlttee  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Buddhists  Cao  Dal  and 
Catholics 

None  of  this  means  that.  If  Its  scenario 
were  to  be  enacted  the  NLF  would  not  at 
some  point  take  full  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  arrange  for  Its  eventual  reunifica- 
tion under  Ho  At  this  point,  this  looks  like 
a  prob.able  development,  taut  by  no  me.ans 
an  Inevitable  one  Many  South  Vietnamese 
intellectuals  who  are  antl-Communl.'.t  but 
also  are  appalled  at  seeing  their  country  be- 
come ,in  American  colony,  have  either  reluc- 
tantly cooperated  with  the  NLF  or  have 
left  the  country  >  Tliere  are  more  Vietnamese 
('octors  in  Paris  than  In  all  South  Vietnam  t 
Presumablv.  many  would  return  if  peace 
were  restored  and  If  they  did.  thev  would 
also  represent  a  ff-rcc  for  mixioratlng  ideolog- 
ical dogmatism  With  the  end  of  the  war 
'ome  of  the  mcnierate  elemciit.s  In  the  NI  F 
might  well  break  away 

Ironically,  the  United  States  has  pursued 
the  policy  of  undercutting  the  independent 
power  of  non-Communist  nationalists  bv  giv- 
ing full  backing  to  the  military  Junta  The 
State  Department  rifrhtly  fears  that  the  non- 
Communist  elements  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  domination  by  the  NLF.. 
but  by  supporting  the  exclusion  of  neutral- 
ists and  compromisers  it  makes  this  result 
more  likely 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  Ho-NLF  scenario  for  negotiations" 
On  this  they  have  been  quite  explicit  The 
'script  calls  for  a  double  negotiation— the 
first    rnllitarv    the  second     political 

If  the  United  stares  stops  the  bombing 
"f  North  Vietnam  representatives  of  that 
Government  will  meet  .American  negotiators 
to  talk  about  mlllt,iry  de-escalation,  a  series 
of  questions  on  such  matters  as  graduated 
withdrawals,  infiltration,  use  of  the  demili- 
tarized .one  .md  the  schedule  for  the  final 
removal  of  United  States  forces  The  United 
states  should  also  take  this  occasion  to  de- 
mand that  the  North  Vietnamese  remove 
their  troops  Iroin  Laos. 

Provided  the  second  negotiation  Is  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.  Hanoi  representatives  have 
indicated  that  they  .ire  prepared  to  be  quite 
flexible  about  the  limetable  of  United  States 
withdrawal  But  they  will  not  t,»lk  about  the 
political  future  of  south  Vietnam  for  to  do 
so  would  undercut  their  whole  position-  i  e  . 
that  the  Front  is  the  legitimate  party  to  such 
discussions  and  the  United  States  is  not. 
More  important,  they  cannot  talk  for  the 
Front  on  this  point. 

Since  the  political  reconstruction  of  Viet- 
nam IS  what  the  fighting  is  about,  the  second 
negotiation  is,  of  course,  the  crucial  one  The 
NLF  has  taken  the  position  that  the  Thleu- 
Ky  Government  cannot  participate  in  such 
discussions  The  present  S.aigon  leadership 
is  not  a  legitimate  element  of  Vletnamesa 
politics  the  NLF  insists,  because  its  mem- 
bers represent  only  themselves  and  rule  only 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  Americans  and  under 
their  direction 

If.  however.  President  Thieu  should  invite 
into  the  Cabinet  representatives  of  the  Bud- 
dhists and  other  nationalist  and  neutralist 
elements  wlio  wish  to  see  an  early  end  of  the 
'.var  .o;d  the  American  intervention,  such  a 
government  could  begin  negotiations  with 
the  N  LP  for  a  coalition  government  and 
elections  The  Front  would  probably  be  will- 
ing to  deal  with  a  government  which  includ- 
ed some  of  the  Saigon  generals  if  they  ap- 
peared merely  .is  representatives  i.f  one  of 
the  factions  that  must  be  reconciled  in  order 
to  restore  peace,  but  not  if  they  claim  to  be 
the  legitimate  government. 

To  the  familiar  question.  How  can  the 
United  States  extricate  itself  from  Vietnam^" 
the  .uiswer  is  rather  clear  The  swrk  alterna- 
tives appear  'o  be  either  a  decisive  milit.ary 
victory   followed  by  a  prolonged  occupation 
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or  a  process  of  negotiation  which,  regrettably. 
IS  closer  to  Ho's  scemtrlo  than  Ui  Rusk's. 

Despite  their  relative  military  weakness. 
Ho  and  the  Front  enjoy  certain  advantages 
m  a  war  of  attrition  The  war  Is  increas. 
ingly  dimcult  for  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  because  many  of  her  citizens  believe  that 
it  was  vsTong  to  tlL;ht  in  the  hrst  place  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Front  have  little  incentUe 
to  accept  a  negotiation  "  which  means  ex- 
clusion from  fxjwer  in  South  Vietnam  and 
a  coinlniiution  of  dominant  United  Stale.s 
Influence  In  the  country  There  Is  no  reason 
to  Ix'llcve  therefore,  that  the  "other  side  ' 
will  ever  agree  to  such  negotiations  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  surrender  Kven  if  such 
nn  agreement  could  be  coerced,  the  war 
would  probably  .still  go  on.  although  at  a 
lower  level  as  a  new  generation  of  guerrillas 
continued  the  struggle  .American  troops  In 
laree  numbers  would  still  have  to  .stay,  fight 
and   die 

Whether  a  process  of  negotiation  leading 
to  a  termination  l  f  the  war  can  iiow  bei;in 
depends  critically  upon  the  decision  of  the 
White  House  President  J>)hnson  could  begin 
the  process  with  a  telephone  call  to  Presi- 
dent Ihieu  insisting  that  the  Cabinet  be 
made  representative  of  all  non-Communist 
elements  m  South  Vietnam  and  that  talks 
be  begun  with  all  f.actlons  including  the 
NLF  The  President  w<nild  have  to  make  ii 
clear  that  negotiation  for  extrication  rather 
than  negotiation  for  victory  was  now  really 
United  states  policy,  for  until  he  clarifies 
this  point  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  well  aware  that  their  rule  will 
end  with  a  settlement,  will  continue  ui  veto 
any  United  States  Initiatives  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  year,  members  of  the  State 
Department  recognizing  that  direct  nego- 
tiation among  the  Vietnamese  is  indeed  the 
only  way  out,  have  hinted  that  the  United 
States  wculd  promote  this  course  once  the 
non-Communist  elements  m  South  Vietnam 
were  stronger.  The  assumption  behind  the 
delay  is,  tf  course  that  time  is  on  oiu-  side, 
that  the  pohtical  structure  of  South  Vlet- 
n.am  is  Ijecoming  stronger.  However,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  opposite  is  the  c;ise  Instead 
of  building  a  coalition  that  would  be  rep- 
resentative of  various  sources  of  ix)wer  m 
Vietnam  in  the  hopes  of  balancing  off  the 
power  .f  ihe  NLF,  Thleu  has  .stocked  his 
Cabinet  wTth  rid  barracks  buddies  Since 
the  trend  in  South  Vietnam  is  toward  fur- 
ther political  disintegration,  it  Is  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
a  political  settlement  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

Is  not  the  only  process  of  negotiation 
which  has  a  chance  of  succeeding  really 
tantamount  to  a  United  States  withdrawal? 
In  a  sense  it  is  and  in  a  sense  It  Isn't  V/lth- 
drawal  "  is  another  much  used  word  In  the 
Vietnam  debate  which  has  several  meanings 

The  first  meaning  and  the  one  most  com- 
monlv  used  is  immediate  evTCuution  of  all 
United  States  troops"  (In  official  State  De- 
partment parlance,  'turning  tail  "I  It  is 
(juite  clear  that  neither  North  V'letnnm  nor 
the  Front  is  demanding  this  Logistical  con- 
siderations alone  'would  require  a  schedule 
that  at  a  minimum  would  take  months  Ltlti- 
matelv.  of  course,  the  troops  would  have  to 
go  To  this,  officially  at  least,  the  State  De- 
partment has  agreed. 

The  second  meaning  of  "withdrawal'  is 
that  the  United  States  give  up  all  claim  to 
dictate  or  to  shape  the  character  of  the 
.South  Vietnamese  Crovernment,  It  Is  the 
political  withdrawal  rather  than  the  mili- 
tary V  Inch  must  be  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional If  the  war  is  to  end  promptly  The 
United  Stales  must  withdraw  from  its  pres- 
ent unatualnable  political  objective — keeping 
South  Vietnam  out  of  the  control  of  the 
N  L  F 

We  can  put  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment in  as  strong  a  position  as  possible  to 
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negotiate  from  strength  with  the  Front  by 
Insisting  that  it  Include  opposition  leaders 
and  become  more  representative.  But  we  do 
not  have  the  power— our  conspicuous  failure 
on  the  battlefield  to  put  down  the  insur- 
gency has  iiroved  it — to  dictate  the  composi- 
tion of  a  coalition  government.  The  longer 
we  demonstrate  our  Inability  to  fasten  a 
political  solution  on  Vietnam,  the  weaker 
those  in  Vietnam  who  have  depended  upon 
us  will  become.  We  can  arrange  our  depar- 
ture 111  such  11  way  as  to  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  NLF  to  seize  total  power,  but 
wt  cannot  prevent  it  If  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  non-Communist  elements  are  too 
weak  to  play  a  significant  independent  role. 
Once  the  United  States  abandoned  the  un- 
attainable goal  of  determining  the  character 
of  the  South  Vletiiamese  Government  aiid 
retaining  its  decisive  influence  over  it.  It 
could  belter  use  its  power  to  promote  objec- 
tives thai  are  both  more  In  its  own  interest 
and  more  reali.stic  We  could  demand  an 
amnesty  for  .Saigon  officials  who  have  liter- 
ally .staked  their  lives  oii  the  United  States 
commitment,  and  insist  that  such  guaran- 
tees acalnsl  reprisals  be  monitored  by  the 
International  Control  Commission  estab- 
lished under  the  Geneva  accords  and  by 
temporarily  remaining  United  States  troops. 
But,  again,  candor  requires  us  to  face  the 
f.vct  that  while  the  United  States  can  influ- 
ence events  In  Vietnam,  it  cannot  control 
them,  nie  Federal  Government  cannot  pre- 
vent the  death  of  innocent  jicople  on  the 
streets  In  Washington  It  cannot  accomplish 
more  in  Vietnam  It  can  only  make  sure  it  Is 
causing  no  further  deaths  itself.  The  United 
.Slates  could  help  considerably  to  reduce  ter- 
rorism and  reprisal,  especially  by  using  its 
infiuence  to  promote  national  reconciliation 
and  by  focusing  world  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem, but  It  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
guarantee  instant  peace  in  a  land  that  has 
been  riven  by  civil  war  for  almost  a  quarter- 
century. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  Vietnamese  settle- 
ment could  be  arranged  through  a  United 
States-Hanoi  negollalion  on  mutual  military 
Withdrawals  and  an  N.L  F.-Saigon  negotia- 
tion on  political  reconstruction.  The  de- 
nouncement of  such  a  double  negotiation  is 
not  wholly  clear,  although  at  this  point  both 
Hanoi  and  Washington  assume  the  result 
would  be  a  Communist  South  Vietnam. 

However  the  neeotiations  came  out,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  they  would  threaten  essen- 
tial United  States  interests.  Were  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  to  come  to  power  in  Saigon  the  day  the 
conferences  closed — which  he  would  not — 
.'Vmericaiis  would  be  neither  less  safe  nor  less 
rich  as  a  consequence  Had  the  pattern  of 
events  in  Vieiiiam  which  had  already  taken 
shape  by  the  end  of  the  Indochina  war  been 
accepted  gracefully.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  still 
be  known,  if  not  as  the  George  Washington 
of  .Asia,  as  Newsweek  once  called  him,  at 
least  as  the  Gomulka  of  Asia. 

Administration  officials  In  Washington  ad- 
mit privately  that  the  decision  after  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  c'f  1954  to  create  and  defend 
at  all  cosus  a  United  States-sponsored  South 
Vietnam  was  a  ghastly  mistake.  The  United 
States  vital  interests  do  not  inhere  in  the 
Vietnamese  soil.  They  were  sent  there.  An 
expeditionary  force  of  500.000  men,  casualties 
of  more  than  100,000,  the  expenditure  of 
.?I00  billion  and  a  string  tjf  permanent  air- 
fields and  massive  harbors,  like  Camranh 
Bay  and  Danang,  do  not  merely  demonstrate 
the  United  States  commitment;  they  are  the 
United  States  commitment.  Since  1964,  when 
It  became  clear  that  Dulles'  l-to-lO  gamble 
to  establish  a  permanent  United  States  pro- 
tectorate in  .Southeast  Asia  was  about  to  be 
lost,  the  United  States  has  tried  to  save  the 
.situation  through  a  reckless  commitment  of 
the  national  honor. 

With  every  speech  about  resisting  aggres- 
sion, preventing  World  War  III,  and  our  de- 
termination to  fight  to  the  end,  the  Presi- 
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dent  Increases  the  commitment  of  natiotial 
honor — and  more  and  more  Americans  feel 
dishonored  In  the  proce.ss.  As  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  have  plainly  exceeded  any  ra- 
tional United  States  Interests  in  that  small 
country,  the  Administration  has  discovered 
a  series  of  transcendent  interests  for  which 
the  war  is  ostensibly  fought.  Tliese  interests 
have  to  do  with  China  and  witli  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

State  Department  officials  say  that  if  the 
United  States  should  change  its  present 
course,  however  ill -conceived  tliat  course 
might  be,  the  resulting  humiliation  of  Amer- 
ica would  propel  China  into  the  position  of 
the  first  power  In  Asia.  But  China,  except  in 
a  military  sense,  has  already  been  propelled 
into  that  position  by  treopraphy.  .short  of 
destroying  her,  there  is  little  we  can  do  about 
her  size  and  power  or  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  will  have  to  make  some 
kind  of  peace  with  her.  While  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  China  is  encouraging 
the  continuation  of  the  Vietnamese  war  be- 
cause It  Is  embarrassing  and  debilitating  for 
the  United  States,  she  did  not  start  that  war 
nor  Is  she  able  to  start  other  insurgencies 

The  United  States  and  most  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  would  have  a  strong 
interest  in  preventing  a  Chinese  military  ex- 
pansion in  Southeast  Asia,  and  because  such 
naked  aggressioii  would  arouse  ."enuiiie  fear 
and  outrage  around  the  world,  an  effective 
coalition  could  be  formed  .igainst  it  But 
neither  Chinese  practice  nor  Chinese  doc- 
trine suggests  that  Pekiiig  would  embark  on 
such  a  coiirse.  On  the  contrary,  despite  re- 
peated border  violations,  the  hiiidlng  of  a 
large  United  States  expeditionary  force,  and 
a  series  of  threatening  statements  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  Pentagon,  the 
Chinese  have  been  exceedingly  cautious  in 
committing  their  military  forces  m  South- 
east Asia.  (They  did  not  intervene  m  Korea 
until  MacArthur  was  practically  on  their 
border.)  Our  experienc  with  China  suggests 
what  common  sense  dictates:  The  Chinese 
will  turn  more  to  military  force  as  military 
force  is  used  against  them.  If  we  are  worried 
about  stimulating  dangerous  and  irrational 
behavior  in  Peking,  the  pr(jlongatioii  of  the 
Vietnam  war  seems  to  be  the  wirst  course 
for  it  reveals,  from  Chiiia's  viewpoint,  both 
threatening  intentions  and.  at  best,  a  mar. 
ginal  capability  to  use  our  military  power 
for  concrete  political  ends. 

The  Chinese  "would  not  be  fojled  by  Amer- 
ica's renunciation  of  what  she  cmnot  do 
anyway — establish  a  government  to  her 
liking  in  South  Vietnam.  They  know  that 
America  still  has  the  economic,  inilitary  and 
diplomatic  power  to  play  a  role  in  Asia  and 
that  she  will  insist  on  continuing  to  play  it. 
China  knows  also  that  the  nationalist 
revolutionaries  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Burma  fear  her  and  that 
these  revolutionaries  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  resist  falling  under  Chinese 
domination.  This  does  not  mean  that  they, 
or  the  present  Governments  of  these  coun- 
tries, would  dare  continue  an  avowedly  anti- 
Chinese  foreign  policy  once  United  States 
troops  left  the  area,  but  that  they  would 
seek  trade  and  aid  from  other  sources,  so  as 
not  to  become  satellites  of  their  historic  na- 
tional enemy.  (The  N.L.F.  continues  to  assert 
that  it  will  seek  United  Slates  aid  once 
United  States  troops  are  gone.)  The  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  promoting  lioatilc 
states  around  the  periphery  of  China — only 
independent  ones. 

The  second  vital  iiilerest  which  the  ."^late 
Department  alleges  -would  be  jeopardized  by 
facing  the  facts  of  life  in  Vietnam  i.s  the 
"loss"  of  Laos,  Thailand.  Cambodia  .md, 
eventually,  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  The 
"domino"  metaphor  disguises  two  different 
policy  arguments.  The  first  is  that  the 
guerrillas  In  Thailand  would  be  disheartened 
by  the  failure  of  the  NLF.  in  Vietnam, 
but  encouraged  by  their  success.  While  this 
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i.s  no  doubt  true,  the  impllc.itiun  that  the 
fate  of  one  insurgency  has  a  decisive  impact 
on  another  has  very  little  historical  support. 
It  is  what  Trotsky  believed,  but  it  is  not 
what  has  happened  Despite  early  efforts  to 
replicate  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in 
Hungary,  Germany  and  oilier  likely  places, 
Lenin  failed  An  insurgency  will  succeed  only 
where  l.>cal  conditions  are  ripe  for  H. 
Whether  the  lusurtrency  in  Thailand  gr.iws 
or  ciiinmishes  will  dejiend  iiijon  the  ability 
of  ilie  Goveriitneiu  to  .idminister  the  areas 
in  which  tlie  '.■uerrilhus  .ire  now  operating. 
Loc.il  i)Olitic.s.  not  international  revolution- 
ary   euphoria,   is   tlie   decisive   factor. 

The  other  ine.mlnL'  of  ihe  "domino'" 
specter  is  more  substantial.  If  the  U  S.  signi- 
fies that  11  cannot  .support  a  milit.iry  dic- 
t.iUirship  in  South  Vietnam — despite  the 
commitments  it  lias  made- it  Is  m  effect 
tellincr  the  Government  of  Thailand,  for  ex- 
.uiiple.  that  If  msuruency  reaches  the  s.ime 
level,  the  United  States  cannot  ,support 
Thailand,  either.  The  likely  effect  is  that 
the  Thai  Government  must  follow  a  strategy 
ol  Conciliation  in  dealing  w,-ith  the  L'uerrillas 
rather  than  a  strategy  of  pure  repression. 
This  means  thai  it  must  give  at  le.isi  as 
much  attention  Ui  meeting  the  economic  and 
political  needs  of  its  people  as  it  does  to 
policing  tliem. 

We  should  know  by  now  that  if  a  Crov- 
ernment is  unwilling  to  deal  seriously  with 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  from 
which  domestic  rebellion  springs,  the  U.S. 
cannot  successfully  suppress  Its  di.scontented 
population  lor  it  (why  we  should  want  to. 
Hi  any  event,  is  .mother  question  (.  Che 
Guevaras  final  adventure  in  Bolivia  tells  us 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  I.iunch  an  insurgent 
movement  by  mfiltralion,  for  if  the  consti- 
tuted Government  enjoys  any  jiopular  sup- 
port, or  If  the  people  are  merely  apatlietic, 
I  hey  are  much  more  likely  to  report  the 
guerrilla.s  to  the  police  tlian  to  support  them, 
.'Vnd  unless  the  jjeople  do  support  the  rebels, 
as  in  Vietnam,  the  guerrillas  cannot  hold  out 
against  the  overwhelmingly  .superior  force  of 
the  Government.  Tlius,  while  it  Is  true  that 
a  negotiated  settlement  In  Vietnam  would 
require  the  U..S.  to  change  Its  thinkiiig  about 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  its 
camp.iign  of  counierinsurgency  in  Thailand, 
such  a  change  is  vital  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
another  disastrous  commilnieiil  of  the  na- 
tional honor. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  tlie  greatest  political 
and  moral  crisis  of  our  history  because  for 
the  lirst  time  we  can  see  the  possibility  of 
exincalion  from  a  catastrophic  involvement 
only  through  a  national  confession  of  failure. 
To  be  sure,  the  President  could  take  Sen- 
ator Aiken's  advice  and  .iniiounce  victory 
as  he  withdraws  the  troops.  But  I  fear  that 
while  most  of  the  world  might  perhaps  either 
believe  him  or  not  care,  the  Aniencan  people 
would  know  the  truth,  and  frustration  and 
cynicism  iii  the  country  would  rise  to  new 
heights. 

Diplomats  ,<round  the  world  iiavc  been 
searching  lor  a  third  scenario  for  ending  the 
war.  an  alternative  to  Rusk's  iinualion  to 
surrender  .ind  Ho"s  program  for  t.ikeover. 
Supposing,  they  say.  the  war  drags  on  for 
another  year  or  two.  The  Vielcong  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  lo  recruit  men  -o  re- 
place their  enormous  losses,  "The  economy  of 
North  Vietnam  is  virtually  destroyed  'oy  the 
bombing.  The  United  States  makes  it  clear 
that  despite  rising  casualties  .ind  growing 
protests  at  home  it  will  not  accept  a  process 
of  negotiation  that  could  lead  to  a  Com- 
munist South  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Miiih  con- 
tinues to  reject  surrender  but  lias  become 
convinced  that  the  United  States  will  never 
allow  him  or  the  Front  to  take  political 
power.  In  such  a  situation  would  not  both 
sides  be  prepared  to  settle  for  less  than 
present  objectives?  Could  not  such  a  settle- 
ment lead  to  a  coalition  government  guar- 
anteed by  the  outside  powers,  or  perhaps  to 
continued  partition  of   the  country? 
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In  the  'ic'.rch  for  all*matl\e  polltlMl  out- 
comes to  the  war.  propoeals  f^r  alternative 
military  stratesfles.  such  an  General  Gavin's 
"enclave  "  approach,  have  t)een  put  forward 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  iiegotutlona 
might  proceed  step-by-step  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ux-al  cease- tire  z<ines.  to  be 
followed  by  local  and  regional  elections  Gov- 
ernment forces  might  continue  to  admlnla- 
tcr  the  parts  of  the  country  they  control 
while  the  NLP  would  be  recognized,  per- 
h.^ps  tacitly,  as  the  legitimate  authority  over 
the  provinces  It.   In  fact,  administers. 

Those  who  cherl.sh  the  hope  that  a  pro- 
longed war  of  attrition  might  cause  thie  bel- 
ligerents to  strike  a  compromise  do  not  real- 
ize how  narrtiw  are  the  m.irglns  on  b^ith 
sides  for  p<.lltlcal  ni.infuver  Unless  the 
United  States  redefines  its  w«r  alms  to  ac- 
cept the  [xisslblUty  of  ,in  N  I.  F  Government 
in  South  Vietnam  the  NLP  has  no  Incen- 
tive to  negotiate,  for  its  essential  war  aim  la 
participation  In  ;>oIltlcal  j>ower. 

If  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  accept 
this  pticslblllty  under  any  circumstances, 
then  It  would  have  to  avoid  any  ■compro- 
mise" Involving  the  removal  of  its  troojjs.  for 
once  the  forces  left,  even  the  most  carefully 
conceived  arrangement  for  a  coalition  gov- 
emmexit  or  partition  might  well  lead  to  a 
Vletcong  p>olltlcal  victory  If,  on  the  other 
hand  the  United  States  wiii;  willing  to  accept 
a  negotiation  with  a  risk  that  it  might  lead 
to  an  N  L  F -controlled  Government,  we 
would  have  no  interest  In  resisting  the  proo- 
PS8  of  settlement  which  H.^nol  .md  the  FYont 
have  indicated  they  are  willing  to  accept — 
the  doubIe-ne«:otlatlon  scenario. 

Indeed.  It  wovild  be  In  the  United  States' 
Interests  and  South  Vietnam's)  to  initiate 
such  discussions  :is  soim  is  possible  and  to 
bring  into  them  those  indigenous  non-Com- 
munist elements  In  South  Vietnam  now  ex- 
cluded from  power  who  put  the  restoration 
of  peace  md  the  ending  of  the  destruction 
of  their  people  ahead  of  .mti-Communism.  In 
such  negotiations,  compromises  will  no 
doubt  emerge  They  will  reflect  the  relative 
.strengtlis  mid  political  skills  of  the  various 
Vietnamese  political  forces  Such  compro- 
mises can  neither  be  .arranged  nor  enforced 
by  the  United  States  unless  American  troops 
remain  In  Vietnam  indeMnitely.  a  {x>sslbllity 
completel"  Inconsistent  with  ;i  compromise 
settlement  Perhaps  a  point  might  be  reached 
at  which  the  North  Vletn.imese  und  the  Front 
would  decide  that  temporary  de-escalation 
was  worthwhile,  so  that  .in  "enclaves  '  strat- 
egy would  not  Jeopardize  .-Vmerlcan  troops. 
Perhaps  peace  could  'ome  to  certain  regions. 
But  there  Is  little  evidence  that  ."such  strat- 
egies could  end  the  war  No  >ne  has  yet  fig- 
ured out  how  to  convert  military  stalemate 
into  political  compromise  :n  Vietnam 

The  dltncult  question  for  the  President  Is 
not  how  to  compjTomise  differences  In  Viet- 
nam-the.se  will  be  compromised  i>r  ii^  t  de- 
pending upon  the  strengths  of  the  various 
interest  ?roupa  :n  Vietnam— but  how  to  heal 
the  wounds  thit  the  war  has  inflicted  on  our 
cxnintry  The  t:vslc  Is  not  to  maintain  the 
national  honor,  but  to  recover  it. 

Truth  is  a  radical  remedy.  It  has  a 
dangerous  snowballing  effect  OfBci.ils  who 
start  down  this  unfamiliar  path  f.^ce  the 
nsk  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  i>eel 
awny  more  layers  of  fantasy  than  they  in- 
tended Truth  hurts  when  j>eople  or  nations 
have  grown  accustomed  to  living  lies  A  na- 
tion which  has  been  told  that  it  can  do  no 
wrong  when  it  comes  to  fighting  Commu- 
nism a  likely  to  react  with  anguish  and  ter- 
ror at  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of  Vietnam 

While  the  United  States  would  emerge 
from  a  negotiated  peace  fax  stronger  for  hav- 
ing extricated  itself  from  a  ciuat'mire.  a  de- 
cision to  make  pence  would  be  a  public  ad- 
niirsioa  thut  the  U-'.eHr  p<..licy  lo  >.Tr,ile  a 
US  protectorate  In  Southeast  Asia  by  mlU- 
taj-y  means  had  failed  Those  who  worry 
about  a  resurgence  of  McCarthyism  following 
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such  a  national  trauma  should  not  be  dis- 
mlwwrt  as  alarmists  It  would  be  a  dan.;erou8 
time,  for  a  vt)cal  miniinty  in  the  country 
would  feel  outraged — even  betrayed  The 
stalemate  in  Korea  had  a  g<*>d  deal  to  do 
with  the  climate  "f  frustration  and  hys- 
teria In  which  McCarthy  flourished 

But  this  problem  will  not  get  any  easier 
as  the  war  mounts  .md  psisslons  rise  Were 
the  President  t-t)  put  the  Issues  frankly  be- 
fore the  Amerl'.in  people  many  of  those 
whom  he  has  persuaded  that  the  obliteration 
of  Vietnam  is  the  only  way  to  stop  World 
War  in  would  support  him  in  an  honest 
efTcirt  to  promote  negotiation  among  the 
Vietnamese  themselves 

The  implications  of  any  other  assumption 
are  truly  terrifying.  If  it  la  true  that  the 
President  refu.ses  to  st'>p  the  most  unpopular 
war  in  our  lUsUiry.  even  though  it  la  doing 
seno\is  economic  and  social  d.imaire  to  our 
country,  out  of  a  fear  of  the  consequences  r>f 
belated  candor,  then  he  is  exerclsino?  his 
enormous  powers  over  foreign  affairs 
primarily  for  internal  political  manipulation 
If  we  have  really  arrived  at  a  time  when  a 
President  can  court  a  general  war  with  China 
in  order  to  delay  accounting  for  past  errors, 
when  "patriotism"  re<iuires  supfxirt  for  the 
compounding  of  error,  then  we  must  face  the 
reality  that  the  American  experiment  did  not 
last  even  200  years 
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A  Proud  Father  Writei  of  Hii  Soldier  Son 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY^  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNES.SK 

IN    I-HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  Quru.EN  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  one  happens  upon  something  .so 
poicnantly  beautiful  that  words  cannot 
be  found  to  tell  about  it. 

And  .so  it  is  with  the  following  ix)em 
from  thf  Na.shville.  Tenn..  Banner,  which 
came  across  my  desk  today 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  make  this  poem 
available  to  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  liEtORD: 

The  Pride  "F  .^  Father  in  a  Son  Now  Sesvinc 
IN  Vietnam  B  JitNOLES 
(Editors  Nott. — In  these  days  o/  \nsurrec- 
tive  riot  at  home,  apprasemrnl  mouthing 
and  draft  rvas'.on.  The  lianner  i?  'lonon-ii  fo 
present  this  pcncerful  and  patriotic  expres- 
sion of  a  Nashville  father  showing  pnde  m 
his  son's  service  in  Vietnam.  The  author  iras 
an  officer  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II 
He  is  a  member  of  a  family  uhose  father  and 
sons  have  served  their  country  with  military 
distinction  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
One  of  the  brothers  of  the  man  who  writes 
the  proud  words  below,  fought  to  the  bitter 
end  on  Bataan,  was  held  prisoner  for  several 
years  and  died  on  a  prison  ship  bound  for 
Japan  ) 

Scripture  tells  us  that  the  sin  of  pride  is  a 
deadly  sin. 

And  yet  I  wonder. 

Is  It  a  Sin  to  be  proud  you've  raised  a  son 
who  is  a  man? 

Who  in  this  winter  time  is  far  away  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Who  endures  tropic  heat  and  Jungle  rot. 

Who  dally  risks  hidden  mines  and  snipers' 
bullets, 

Who  eats  from  cans,  and  is  often  vi'et  and 
dirty. 

Who  lives  with  death  all  about  him: 

Who  IS  only  twenty-one? 

Yet  never  complains,  much  less  whimpers. 

.\  sou  who  s.iys.  "this  Is  where  I  should  be   ' 

A  son  whose  only  desire  is  to  live  at  home  in 
peace 


But  knows  he  first  must  win  a  war? 

Is  It  a  Bin? 

Is  It  pride  to  remember  the  generations  who 

have  gone  before 
.And  to  know  that  from  such  a  son  there  will 

l>e  generations  to  come 
To  whom  liberty  will  be  more  than  life? 
Surely,   he   could   have   stayed   at   home. 
He's  smart,  and  college  is  a  haven. 
Or   he   could   have   ni.irricd   some  sweet   girl. 

and  hid  behind  her  skirt. 
The  draft  wouldn't  catch  him.  and  he  could 

have  used  the  old  canard 
"I'm  ready  when  they  send  for  me." 
Manv  boys  do. 
But  this  man  of  mine  knows  privilege  beyond 

duty: 
Knows  liberty   must  be  earned  with  buUct.s 

and  danger  and  blood: 
He   knows    those   who   truly   deserve   liberty, 

preserve  It 
So  he  loft  the  liaven,  and  Is  there  In  Vietnam. 
While  .imialjle  youths  dance  and  study  and 

wait  for  the  draft  at  home 
Or  claim  they  are  too  good  to  go  to  war. 
May  CJod  protect  him 
.No  one  can  pluck  him  out  of  the  Father's 

hand. 
This    we    know,    and    in    this    we    both    take 

comfort. 
.All    the    time   I    know    there   are   other  sons 

like  mine. 
Thousands  of  them.  And  fathers  and  mothers 

like  me. 
Who   endure   the  waiting,   far  more  dlfllcult 

than  going  oneself. 
WTio  share  with  me  the  so-called  sin  of  pride. 
Life  this  year  has  an  acrid   t.iBte  of  anxiety 

.Old  fear. 
And  I  wonder  l.ow  long  f.ithers  can  endure. 
Showing   a   cheerful   face,   and   not   Jumping 

when  the  phone  rings. 
And  going  about  their  dally  tasks. 
Then  I  think  of  how  it  is  to  spend  one's  days 

in  battle. 
Ten  thousand  miles  from  home  and  family, 

and  not  complain. 
Surely,  when  we  come  to  give  account, 
Tlie    God    of    Freedom    will    not    Judge    us 

harshly 
When  we  say  with  pride. 
'I  am  the  father  of  a  son  who  is  a  man." 
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What  Is  Congreis'  Policy  Toward 
Government  Contractors? 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CM-IFCHNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  February  6.  1968 

.Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
the  Western  Electronic  Manufacturers 
As.sociation  hosted  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  the  western  States  at 
their  annual  con^^ressional  luncheon. 
The  principal  speaker  was  Robert  M. 
Ward,  this  year's  president  of  WEMA.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  his  ad- 
dress to  be  extremely  timely  and  of  great 
interest.  The  text  follows: 

What   Is  Congress'  Policy   Toward 
.'Government  Co.vtractors? 

la  behalf  of  my  colleagues  who  have  come 
acres*  the  country  to  be  i.ere  trxlay,  I  wel- 
come you  to  our  seventh  annual  Congres- 
sional Luncheon. 

Tills  1.5  an  annual  get-together.  We're  here 
today  because  we  believe  that  regular  con- 
tact with  our  legislators  is  important  to  both 
of  us,  and  that  this  luncheon  is  one  good 
way  to  accomplish  this. 

The  businessmen  here  ..re  a  representative 
delegation  of  the  450  companies  comprisiog 
WEMA.    If    all    450    could    have    come,    this 


meeting  would  look  like  a  convention  and  we 
couldn't  get  everyone  In  this  room  that  Sena. 
tor  Hayden  h.os  s<i  graciously  made  available. 
I'd  like  to  t:ike  8  to  10  minutes  to  talk 
about  a  siiecilic  concern  that  I  share  with 
most  of  our  members.  Let  me  sUirt  with  an 
observation  made  a  year  ago  by  WEMA  past 
(iresidcnt.  John  McCullough.  It  was: 

An  incre.aslng  number  of  manufacturers 
are  taking  the  |)osition  that  they  are  ill- 
served  in  underi.iking  government  contracts. 
They  will  readily  sell  "otr  the  shell"  to  gov- 
enmient  .igencies  what  they  are  making  in 
the  normal  course  of  commercial  business, 
but  I  hey  are  not  anxious  w  subject  them- 
selves to  .  .  .  the  hazards  of  government  con- 
tracting. 

I'd  like  to  elaljorateon  this  point  today  be- 
cause events  of  the  past  year  have  aggravated 
what  was  already  a  very  frustrating  situa- 
tion. 

In  these  12  months,  as  ii  result  of  certain 
congressional  hearings,  we  have  been  con- 
fronted wTth  newspaper  headlines  proclaim- 
ing ■  EX'fense  Firms  Bilk  Public,"  and  "House 
Committee  Appalled'  At  r>efense  Spending," 
and  "Defense  Contract  Prohts  Held  Exces- 
sive "  More  than  once  the  cry  of  "war  prof- 
iteering" has  been  raised,  and  the  wide- 
spread uneasiness  in  the  country  over  the 
l)rogress  of  the  war  has  given  rise  to  in- 
ferences of  a  sinister  cabal  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called   ■military-industrial   complex." 

We  acknowledge  the  face  that.  In  America, 
public  business  is  conducted  publicly.  While 
v^'e  are  annoyed  when  WTongdoing  is  so  often 
alleged  on  the  basis  of  disputes  over  different 
interpretations  of  rules,  and  generalizations 
are  so  freely  made  about  all  companies  con- 
tracting with  the  government,  that  Is  not 
enough  lo  arouse  our  concern.  I'm  sure  that 
you  of  the  Congress,  conditioned  by  the 
rigors  of  debate  and  criticism,  can't  sym- 
pathize with  wounded  feelings  alone. 

We  are  deeply  troubled,  however,  over  what 
is  going  to  result — and  has  begun  to  result — 
from  this  discontent. 

Over  the  last  30  years  there  has  developed 
a  vast,  intricate,  ponderous  system  of  con- 
trols and  requirements  calculated  to  protect 
the  government  against  error  In  procurement. 
Mistakes  nevertheless  happen;  bad  deals  are 
still  negotiated:  a  few  contractors  do,  on 
occasion,  make  sizable  profits.  Each  time 
the  GAO,  or  a  congressional  committee,  or  the 
press  turns  up  a  "horror  story"  of  something 
that  has  gone  wrong,  there  is  a  rush  to  tinker 
and  patch  the  apparatus  by  inventing  new 
controls,  adding  further  procedures  for  both 
contracting  officer  and  contractor  to  follow, 
and  proclaiming  additional  powers  of  review 
for  the  government's  benefit. 

Most  recently,  as  a  result  of  relentless  pres. 
sure,  the  Defense  Department  decided  to  ini- 
tiate a  policy  of  post-award  audits  of  firm, 
fixed-price  contracts. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  FFP  contract  is 
one  in  which  the  government  and  the  con- 
tractor agree  to  a  definite  price  in  negotia- 
tions. The  businessman,  by  signing  the  con- 
tract, declares  his  willingness  to  take  his 
chances  with  his  bid.  Depending  on  whether 
his  cost  estimates  are  borne  out,  he  may 
either  make  money  or  lose  it.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  share  in  his  costs  and,  as- 
.suredly,  does  not  guarantee  him  a  profit. 
Further,  the  government  already  has  the 
right  to  audit  the  company's  cost  estimates 
before  awarding  the  contract. 

The  right  to  audit  years  after  negotiations 
is  the  right  to  rely  on  hindsight;  to  recover 
lost  ground:  to  assure  that  the  government 
IS  made  "whole  "  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  the  contractor. 

This  new  policy  Is  designed  to  apply  to 
what  many  In  public  life  call  the  "defense 
Industry."  In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General 
In  1963  drew  a  parallel  between  the  defense 
industry  and  the  public  utility  Industry  as 
'protected  elements  of  the  economy." 

The   public   understanding   of   who   com- 
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prises  the  "defense  Industry"   is  inaccurate 
and  the  parallel  drawn  Is  untrue. 

I'd  like  to  clarify  this  with  the  following 
thoughts. 

First,  our  own  member  companies,  450  in 
all,  range  in  size  from  live  employees  to 
30.000 — and  most  of  them  have  less  than 
300.  Some  have  no  government  business  at 
all.  Many  others,  either  directly  or  in  some 
way,  design  or  make  something  that  finally 
becomes  part  of  equipment  purchased  by  the 
government. 

Virtually  all  our  companies  have  in  com- 
mon the  need  to  attract  capital  in  the  open 
market  and  must,  therefore,  generate  earn- 
ings or  profits.  They  all  conduct  iheir  own. 
independent  research  and  development  out 
of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  taken 
down  as  profit.  This,  m  fact,  is  what  makes 
our  companies  go. 

They  all  have  another  thing  in  common. 
None  of  them  is  "protected."  When  they  do 
depend  mostly  on  orders  irom  government 
agencies  or  large  contractors  to  these  agen- 
cies, they  can  expect  stretchouts  or  outright 
cancellations  without  warning. 

A  small  company  president,  whom  several 
of  you  know,  had  to  discharge  over  half  liis 
work  force — 330  people — because  of  such  a 
cancellation.  That  happened  two  weeks  ago. 
(He  isn't  here.  He's  home  cl.->aning  up  tlie 
wreckage. I  Is  he  protected?  Are  his  200  ex- 
employees  protected?  Are  his  remcining  130 
employees  protected? 

Now,  we  believe  that  our  450  companies  are 
pretty  much  like  that  far  greater  number, 
nationwide,  who  are  involved  in  business 
with  the  government.  We  dispute  that  there 
is  a  "defense  industry,"  unless  it  strictly 
means  contractors  on  weapons  systems. 

Some  of  our  companies  do  make  hardware 
that  goes  directly  to  war.  Others  make  scien- 
tific devices  needed  in  other  wars— like  the 
war  on  cancer. 

In  any  case,  we  do  not  fall  neatly  into  any 
classification  of  industry  so  dependent  on 
government  sales  that  warrants  price  and 
profit  fixing  by  the  government. 

In  truth,  no  single  concept  of  the  govern- 
ment's relationship  with  its  suppliers  pre- 
vails. Par  too  many  people  have  a  hand  in 
determining  procurement  policy  for  it  to  rep- 
resent one  person's  concept  or  design. 

The  fact  is,  the  system  suffers  from  lack 
of  rationality.  In  time  of  war.  powers  are  au- 
thorized to  assure  the  swift  mobilization  of 
Industry.  We  readily  concede  the  necessity  of 
this.  Further,  controls  are  invented  to  guard 
against  profiteering  at  a  time  when  speed 
overrides  caution  In  negotiation.  We  certainly 
do  not  for  a  minute  object  to  sanctions  on 
scoundrels  who  would  try  to  'make  a  fast 
buck"  during  a  national  emergency. 

But  these  powers  and  controls  have  a  tend- 
ency to  endure.  A  case  in  point  is  The  Defense 
Production  Act.  Enacted  during  the  Korean 
War.  it  has  remained  Intact  throughout  each 
of  the  past  18  years.  Among  other  things,  this 
law  efnpowers  the  President  "to  require  ac- 
ceptance and  performance  of  .  .  .  contracts 
or  orders  in  preference  to  other  contracts  or 
orders  by  any  person  he  finds  capable  of  their 
performance." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Chairman  Patman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  re- 
ported there  was  Increasing  need  for  use  of 
the  act's  powers  In  1967.  Since  the  nation  is 
waging  war,  this  is  not  extraordinary.  But, 
technically,  since  the  war  never  began,  who 
is  to  say  what  happens  when  it  is  concluded? 
Since  the  Defense  Production  Act  was  not 
suspended  following  the  Korean  War,  will  it 
be  terminated  when  peace  finally  comes  to 
Vietnam? 

These  questions  are  simple  compared  to 
the  subtle  issues  entailed  in  the  complex  of 
attitudes,  procedures,  regulations,  and  con- 
tract clauses  originated  and  shaped  by  war- 
time circumstances. 

Is  the  relationship  between  government 
and  indtistry  different  in  peacetime  than  it  is 
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during  war?  if  so.  how  do  you  really  define 
'war  "  and    "peace  "? 

Are  all  the  companies  who  sell  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  same  footing?  is  there  really 
a  clearly-identifiable  "defense  industry." 
composed  of  stereotyped  companies? 

We  believe  a  careful  examination  will  show 
that  companies  "who  sell  to  the  government, 
and  specifically,  to  the  Defense  Department. 
vary  widely  m  their  capital  requirements, 
investment  in  RiS;D.  reliance  on  technology, 
.sii.'.ccptiljiliiy  to  ob.solescence.  and.  indeed. 
thoir  uc.-^ire  to  jurticipate  in  that  market  at 
all. 

Many  of  our  tompanies  have  withdrawn 
from  the  defense  market  and  confine  their 
government  s.iles  to  the  "civilian"'  depart- 
ment and  agencies  who  look  to  the  electronic 
industry  for  instruments  and  systems  to  cope 
with  problems  in  iioUuiion.  rapid  transit, 
medicine  and  education,  "i'et.  ihev  find  prac- 
tices and  requirements  appropriate  to  war- 
time dclense  procurement  lollowing  them  as 
the  young  aeencics  turn  to  borrow,  without 
rhyme,  re.ison,  or  relevance,  Irom  DOD's 
"book."" 

If  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  want 
the  most  widely-used  electronic  measuring 
instruments  made  in  America,  they  must 
obtain  them  through  the  General  Services 
-Administration.  But  NIH  won't  get  them. 
C'lSA  now  demands  of  the  instrument  makers 
The  same  price  discounts  it  gets  on  aspirin 
t.iblets.  and  that  Just  c.in't  Ije  done.  True. 
the  government  ■will  find  .'■omr  instruments. 
But  they  Will  be  neither  the  best,  nor  even 
the  most  appropriate,  instruments  in  Ameri- 
ca. Further,  in  pursuit  of  "bargains"',  the 
government  is  apt  to  wind  up  with  instru- 
ments for  which  no  maintenance  or  replace- 
ment is  available  because  the  manufacturer 
has  gone  out  of  business. 

We  believe  that,  whether  the  government 
needs  a  microwave  radar  tube  for  missile 
detection  or  a  laser  for  research  in  cancer 
treatment,  it  should  liave  the  most  reliable, 
effective  product  available.  Yet,  quality  pro- 
ducers are  becoming  so  beleaguered  by  the 
conditions  imposed  on  selling  to  the  govern- 
ment that  their  shareholders  are  questioning 
not  only  the  profitability  of  accepting  gov- 
ernment contracts,  but  the  "wisdom  of  even 
selling  standard  commercial  items. 

I  referred  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to 
recent  congressional  investigations.  We  do 
not  resent  these  inquiries  so  much  as  we 
regret  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  sys- 
tem is  badly  in  need  of  the  deliberate, 
thoughtful  appraisal  that  Congressman  Holi- 
field  and  Senator  Jackson  advocate  to  be 
conducted  by  a  panel  similar  to  the  Hoover 
Commission.  In  the  months  ahead  you  will 
pass  upon  legislation  to  create  this  com- 
mission. 

We  support  this  study  in  the  confidence 
that  our  case  will  bear  scrutiny  and  that 
the  nation  can  have  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  in  government  procurement.  We 
solicit  your  help  in  this  effort. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Local  Action  Curbs  Crime 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  l-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  substitute  in  the  fight  against 
crime  for  vigorous  law  enforcement  at 
the  local  level.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  had  dramatic  evidence  of  this 
fact  in  the  city  of  Miami.  Fla.,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Faced  with  a  rising  crime  rate  and  a 
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frlKhtenlng  Incroase  of  violence.  Miami 
Police  Chief  Walter  Headley  has  acted 
quickly  and  decisively  to  discourage  the 
ttuii:s  who  arc  thrpatenini^  the  safety  and 
>':'CtrUy  of  our  streeUs.  not  only  in  Miami 
but  m  cities  across  our  country 

After  three  murders  and  58  robberies 
i.in  Christmas  weekend.  Chief  Headley 
reacted  swiftly,  stepping;  up  patrols  In 
crlme-rldden  areas,  mcreasins  the  cfTec- 
tive  number  of  policemen  on  the  streets, 
and  above  all.  arming  his  men  with  con- 
fidence by  assuring  them  that  they  would 
be  backed  to  the  hilt  in  their  efforts 
against  crime 

Since  the  implementation  of  this  "get 
tough"  policy,  the  number  of  robberies 
and  stront;-armed  thefts  have  dropped 
65  percent  from  the  December  level 
While  It  is  .still  too  early  to  say  lor  sure 
what  the  lone-term  effc-cts  of  the  crack- 
down will  be.  it  Is  already  clear  that 
what  has  lont;  been  known  iia.s  been  con- 
firmed—that systematic,  visoroiis  local 
law  enforcement  mu^t  be  the  prime  ui- 
gredlent  in  any  serious  effort  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  crime  m  our  streets. 

Of  course,  we  will  never  really  begin 
to  win  the  war  agam-^t  crime  until  we 
understand  the  cau^e.-;  which  produce 
criminals  and  begin  to  effectively  deal 
with  them  The  poverty  program  is  a 
good  beginning  in  this  direction,  but  it 
is  no  substitute  for  forceful  action 
against  today's  criminals  In  the  mean- 
time, we  must  use  what  resources  we  do 
have,  i.ncluding  police  power,  to  safe- 
guard tlie  lives  and  property  of  the  whole 
community  against  the  violence  of  the 
few  For  that  reason.  Chief  Headley  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  steps  he  has  taken 
to  safeguard  the  citizens  of  Miami 

The  effectiveness  of  Chief  Headley  s 
campaign  demonstrates  what  could  be 
done  m  each  of  our  cities  if  the  police 
were  Aivcn  the  men.  materials,  and  sup- 
[xjrt  thc\  need  '.o  combat  crime  Tills  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  reali.^ed  that 
right  now  there  are  more  than  50.000 
vacancies  on  our  Nation's  police  forces. 
While  it  is  miportant  to  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  eradicate  crime.  It  Is 
crystal  clear  that  the  lime  has  now  come 
to  begin  to  do  something  about  it  and  I 
applaud  Chief  Hcadley's  efforts  in  this 
regard. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  Credit  Ratings 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  February  C>.  196S 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  offered  an  ainendmcnt  to  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  which  would  have 
wlven  an  individual  the  right  to  see  credit 
rating  reports  on  himself,  simply  upon 
request  to  the  credit  rating  agency. 

Although  th.e  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  voice  vote 

One  of  the  reasons  I  believe  the 
amendment  failed  was  an  unawareness 
of  the  problems  which  daily  are  beset- 
ting many  Americans  because  of  credit 
rating  abuses  and  mistakes. 
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Because  of  publicity  given  the  amend- 
ment in  the  press,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  in  support  of  the  proposal. 
Several  uther  Members  of  Congress  al.so 
have  heard  from  their  constituents  on 
Llie  issue. 

It  is  tvident  tliat  far  more  people  than 
one  might  surmi.se  have  suffered  cm- 
barra.ssment,  inconvenience,  and  even 
financial  lass  because  of  mistaken  or  m- 
complitc  information 

As  yet  another  indication  of  rtsinu  in- 
terest in  this  problem,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  yesterday  devoted  a  long  feature 
story  to  credit  bureau  operations. 

The  article  points  out  that  more  than 
half  a  million  derogatory  Items  stem- 
mint;  from  lawsuits  are  entered  mU)  the 
credit  records  of  New  York  re.sidcnts  each 
year.  Yet  the  disposition  of  the  lawsuit 
Is  never  recorded 

Tims,  a  nuisance  suit,  even  one  quickly 
thrown  out  of  court,  can  cost  an  indi- 
vidual a  goixl  credit  rating. 

The  cre<lit  bureaus  decline  responsi- 
bility saying  that  their  reports  are  only 
advusory  and  that  It  is  the  creditor's  re- 
sponsibility to  check  out  derogatory 
items.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  seldom,  if 
I  ver.  is  done. 

Further,  an  individual  denied  credit 
on  this,  or  other  ttrounds.  is  powerless  to 
review  his  own  credit  record  to  rectify 
mistakes. 

The  Journal  article  tells  of  a  New  York 
attorney  and  State  a.sstmblyman  who 
was  able  to  correct  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity  only  with  tremendous  effort — 
and  outn;iht  pressure 

Today  he  Is  the  author  of  a  bill  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  similar  to  mine. 
It  would  require  credit  bureaus  in  New- 
York  to  supply  an  individual  with  a 
copy  of  his  report  upon  request. 

It  is  my  Intention.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
ititroduce  my  proposal  as  a  bill  in  the 
near  future.  This  measure  '"ill  be  similar 
to  my  amendment,  but  will  Incorporate 
improvements  which  will  make  it  more 
clear  and  precise  in  its  efforts. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  on  the  need  to  establish  the  rifht 
to  see  one's  own  credit  report.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  at  th;.-;  point  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  .Journal; 
jFrom    the    Wull    Street    Journal,     Feb.     5, 
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I'HTiNC  FOR  Pat  :   How  Cbedft  BtTBEArs  d  )L- 

1  ECT   \ND   UsK  Data  <>n   Millions  ^f  Peb- 

si  Ns — CRITICS  Hit  S<it:scES  a.vd  Wide  Dfa- 

srsjiNATiON    lip    Material    ^ex,    URiNitmt; 

ARE     I'HECHSD — BUT     fiRMS     NeEU     INFORMA- 
TION 

(By  Stanford  N  Sesscr) 

Atlanta.-  .Sime  iiet>p!e  look  upon  It  as 
"Big  Brother  Inc  "  Otriers  defend  it  as  iin 
essential  tool  for  the  conduct  of  tusiness. 

The  organization  at  issue  is  Retail  Credit 
Co,  nn  Atlantft-based  company  with  1.800 
offices  across  North  America.  You  may  not 
have  heard  of  Retail  Credit,  but  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  It  has  heard  of  you;  each 
year  It  Investigates  millions  of  .\merlcans 
who  apply  for  Insurance  or  employment 

It  has  records  i-a  more  than  45  million  In- 
dividuals, with  information  ranging  from 
the  size  of  their  families  to  the  amount  of 
liquor  they  consume  A  r.le  might  touch  oii 
any  number  of  allegations,  including  reports 
of  extramarital  affairs  and  homoeexuallty.  A 
total  of  40.000  customers  get  35  million  re- 
ports from  the  Arm  each  year. 

The  business  of  credit,  insurance  and  per- 
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Bonnel  investigations  Is  burgeoning,  and  Re- 
t.iil  Credit  Co,  though  by  far  the  largest 
individual  firm  In  the  field.  Is  only  part  of 
the  Industry.  There  Is  also,  for  example.  As- 
8oci:itetl  Credit  Bureaus  of  America  Inc..  an 
afllllatuin  of  J, 200  Iixjai  credit  bureaus  by 
which  each  bureau  has  access  to  tiles  on  iio 
lulUioii  persons. 

ASSAILT    ON    PRIVACY? 

Organizations  such  as  Retail  Credit  and 
A."!soclated  Credit  Bureaus  (ACBl  are  pursu- 
ing their  business  relatively  unhampered  by 
slate  fT  Fedcr.U  regulations  at  the  same  lime 
a  debate  rages  In  Wa-shlngton  about  a  pro- 
posed National  Data  Bank.  It  would  use  ,i 
centralized  computer  system  to  collect  In- 
formation on  Indlvldu.ils  ."jcattered  throtiph 
many  CSovernmcnt  files  Conere.sslonal  in- 
vestigators wonder  If  private  Industry  isn't 
quietly  accomplishing  much  the  same 
thing  -a  cenlraliziilion  of  person. il  .ind  iio- 
tentially  harmful  Information 

The  staffs  of  the  House  Committee  en 
Government  Operations  and  the  Senate  anti- 
trust .ind  monopoly  subcommittee  are  taklni; 
a  .'earchlng  look  at  the  operations  of  credit 
bureaus  and  Insurance  investigators,  and 
many  Industry  executives  seem  resigned  to 
the  prospect  of  eventual  hearings.  I  expert 
well  have  our  day  in  court  like  everyone 
el.se."  says  Frederick  iZ  King,  president  ol 
U  joper-HoImcs  Bureau  Inc..  a  Morrlstown, 
N  J   credit  fi/m. 

The  many  critlrs  of  credit  investigators 
acknowledge  the  need  for  such  organizations 
In  todays  society  The  Increasing  use  .  i 
credit  cards  has  made  the  business  of  credit - 
checking  more  essential  than  ever.  The  crit- 
ics' complaints  center  on  the  way  Informa- 
tion— or.  occasionally,  misinformation— is 
used. 

Consider  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
■^-ork  Inc  ,  the  largest  local  bureau  l.i  the  na- 
tion. This  cooperatively  owned  organization. 
which  does  credit  checks  ior  departmen* 
stores,  auto-rental  firms,  oil  companies  and 
other  large  credit  ^'rantors,  has  records  on  8  5 
million  persons  Its  filing  cabinets  occupy  an 
entire  floor  of  an  office  building. 

IN   THE   FILES 

A  typical  file  cont-Uns  a  person's  addrcs.s. 
family  status,  place  of  employment,  approxi- 
mate salary  :ind  I'redit  history-  where  the 
person  lias  charge  accounts  and  what  lii;, 
payment  record  has  been.  Often  there  Is  . 
more  controversial  Item:  Mi>st  banks  will 
divulge  to  credit  bureaus  the  approximat'^ 
size  of  a  customers  checking  .account  and. 
in  rare  instances,  the  size  of  his  savings 
account. 

Eacii  year  about  780  000  so-called  'deroga- 
tory Items'  go  Into  this  \ast  compendium  of 
Information  on  New  Yorkers  Some  items  in- 
volve nonpayment  of  bills.  Others  record 
court  Judgment.';.  But  the  vast  majority  o5 
them,  about  550.000,  are  information  on  l.iw- 
suits  gleaned  from  court  records  One  impor- 
tant fact — liow  the  suits  were  decided  -never 
geus  recorded. 

This  practice  can  produce  Inequities.  A 
woman  in  I'lie  F-ast*rn  city  tells  this  tale: 
She  ordered  a  rug  .\  rarpet  of  the  wront: 
color  was  delivered  The  nier::nant  refuced 
to  take  It  back  .^nd  sued  .'cr  payment.  The 
suit  was  thrown  out  of  court,  but  the  wom- 
an s  credit  record  showed  only  that  she  had 
been  sued  for  nonpayment  As  a  result,  her 
credit  was  cut  oil  elsewhere. 

"It's  Impossible  to  get  the  disposition  of 
a  suit."  says  Rudolph  M.  Severa.  cxecuti'.e 
manager  of  the  New  York  credit  bureau.  "It 
would  be  extremely  expensive."  Mr.  Severa 
expi.ilns  '.hat  each  ciise  would  have  to  be 
looked  up  by  researchers,  and  !;e  says.  Our 
members  know  they  should  draw  no  conclu- 
sion from  the  fact  that  a  suit  lias  been  filed 
Its  up  to  them  to  check  into  it  further." 

LOOItlNd    INTO    THE    RFC  >RD 

Can  a  person  get  his  credit  record  cor- 
rected? "We'll  sit  down  with  a   person   and 
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talk  over  his  file  In  general  terms."  Mr.  Severa 
says,  "but  we  von't  tell  him  who  said  what." 
Whether  the  credit  organizations  do  recheck 
disputed  entries  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
debate. 

Chester  J.  Straub.  a  Manhattan  lawyer  and 
New  York  State  assemblyman,  says  he  was 
turned  down  by  a  major  credit  card  company 
because  of  an  erroneous  report  from  a  credit 
bureau.  The  entry  Indicated  that  a  Judg- 
ment was  outstanding  pgalnst  me  which  in 
fact  wasn't  mine,"  he  says.  "It  belonged  to 
someone  with  a  similar  name." 

But  at  the  outset,  all  Mr,  Straub  knew 
was  that  lie  had  been  turned  down.  He  went 
to  the  credit  bureau.  'AH  they  would  tell  me 
was  .hat  my  credit  report  was  unfavorable." 
lie  recalLs.  Only  after  repeated  telephone 
calls — empha-^ii-lng  thnt  lie  was  an  assembly- 
man— did  lie  lind  out  about  the  error. 

'I'm  an  assemblyman."  Mr.  Straub  notes. 
'What  liappens  to  the  poor  guy  who  walks 
In  off  the  street  with  no  leverage  of  any 
lilnd?"  The  incident  has  .ed  lilm  to  introduce 
a  bin  that  would  require  credit  bureaus  In 
New  York  to  provide  a  person  with  a  copy 
of  his  record. 

At  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  ■York, 
any  of  the  500  employes  have  easy  access  to 
the  8  5  million  lilcs:  so  do  any  of  the  14,000 
employes  of  ACB  affiliates  across  the  nation. 
I.afii  year  ACB  members  exchanged  more 
than  seven  inillion  .-eports.  largely  those  of 
persons  who  changed  their  residences. 

Eventually  any  of  ACB's  110  million  files 
will  be  available  to  Icxral  bureaus  at  the  touch 
of  a  button.  ACB.  working  with  Interna- 
tlcxnai  Business  Machines  Corp.  and  the 
Dallas  and  Houston  credit  bureaus,  is  de- 
signing u  computerized  system  that  it  ex- 
pects to  become  nationwide  in  time.  A  cen- 
tral switching  system  will  connect  com- 
puters at  ail  local  bure:ius. 

Credit  bureau  workers  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  can  look  into  the  files.  Investigators 
from  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  State  De- 
partment get  copies  of  more  than  20.000 
records  Irom  the  New  York  bureau  each 
year.  Mr.  :>evera  -says.  What  are  they  used 
for?  ■  FraiilUy.  we  don't  ask  the  Government 
what  they're  doing."  Mr.  Severa  says.  "We 
don't  feel  that's  our  prerogative." 

With  equal  c^se.  CJuvernment  agencies  can 
get  copies  if  Insurance  iiivestigation  reports 
by  vLsiting  Heuui  Credit  cr  Hooper-Holmes, 
whose  combined  files  contain  Information  on 
54  million  persons  who  at  some  time  liave 
applied  for  insurance  'The  FBI  ran  do  Just 
about  anything  they  want  to  do,"  says  Mr. 
King  r,f  Hooper-Holmes.  "Thev're  constantly 
In  our  files." 

THE    KE.N.SITIVE     FILES 

If  the  information  In  credit  records  is 
potentially  troublesome,  the  allegations  in 
Insurance  inspection  hies  can  be  devastating. 
Credit  bureaus  concentrate  un  financial  and 
legal  information,  but  the  insurance  com- 
panies arc  Interested  in  what  they  call 
"mor.il  hazards"  -extraniiintal  affairs,  homo- 
sexuality, heavy  drinking  or  other  aberrations 
ttiat  could  lead  to  violence,  blackmail,  acci- 
dents or  death.  Some  insurance  companies 
won't  wTite  policies  for  persons  they  believe 
to  be  homosexuals. 

"When  .someone  accuses  you  of  violating 
their  privacy  when  you  Investigate  them — • 
yes.  you  are  Invading  their  privacy,  there's 
no  question  about  it."  Mr.  King  acknowl- 
edges. But,  he  adds.  "That  person  has  ini- 
tiated a  request  to  the  insurance  company 
to  gamble  thousands  of  dollars  on  him." 

And  liow  does  an  inspector  go  about  obtain- 
ing this  delicate  information?  Mr.  King  can- 
didly describes  the  procedure  with  a  married 
man  sus[)ectcd  of  an  extramarital  affair. 
"You  go  to  a  neighbor  and  establish  rapport," 
he  says.  "Then  you  ask.  'What's  your  opin- 
ion of  X's  home  life:  how  do  you  think  of 
him  as  a  f.imily  man.''  This  will  usually  elicit 
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some  hint — through  the  expression  on  their 
faces  or  the  way  they  answer.  Then  you  start 
digging.  You  press  them  as  far  as  they  go. 
and  If  they  become  recalcitrant,  you  go  some- 
where else.  If  you  go  to  enough  people,  you 
get  it." 

Homosexuality.  Mr.  King  concedes,  "is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  determine." 
But  he  points  out,  "If  you  have  that  sixth 
sense  that  something  is  wrong,  you  dig.  The 
Vpofi  is  their  mode  of  living,  their  circle  of 
friends  and  the  organizations  they  belong 
to."  Is  It  fair  to  simply  report  the  suspicions 
of  neighbors?  "We  won't  say  he's  a  homo- 
sexual." Mr.  King  replies.  "We'll  report,  for 
example,  that  certain  jjcople  lecl  he  has 
homosexual  tendencies." 

JUST    COLLECTING    IN'FORMATION 

In  defense  of  the  system,  Mr.  King  s.iys 
information  won't  be  recorded  unle:is  it  is 
reported  by  more  than  one  suurce.  Even 
when  it  is  recorded.  Hooper-Holmes  doesn't 
"make  judgments,"  he  says.  "Were  Just  re- 
porting what  we  have  in  our  files." 

Almost  any  plausible  customer  can  pet  ac- 
cess to  the  files  of  Retail  Credit  or  Ilcxiper- 
Holmes.  Charles  M.  Watt,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  Retail  Credit.  &.iys  material  from 
the  insurance  liles  may  be  used  when  a  pro- 
spective employer  calls  about  a  Job  applicant. 
And  another  Retail  Credit  executive  notes 
that  the  company  will  handle  as  few  as  10 
investigations  for  a  customer  a  year;  thus 
small  customers  as  well  .ts  large  can  delve 
into  the  fllee. 

There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the 
generally  easy  access — the  person  who  wants 
to  see  his  own  record.  Retail  Credit  won't 
even  confirm  that  it  has  done  a  report  on  a 
person.  This,  Mr.  Watt  says,  is  to  avoid  law- 
suits. If  a  person  raises  a  question  about  his 
record,  he  Is  invited  to  wTlte  a  statement 
about  whatever  may  be  bothering  liim.  and. 
says  Mr.  Watt,  "we  tell  him  U  we  did  a  report, 
we'll  send  the  statement  to  anyone  who  asked 
atwut  him." 

In  some  quarters  of  the  Industry,  there  is 
concern  about  inaccurate  and  freely  dis- 
closed information.  Credit  Dat.i  Corp..  a 
rapidly  growing,  computerized  company 
whose  biggest  customers  are  New  York  and 
California  banks,  won't  let  Government  agen- 
cies look  at  its  tiles  v.ithout  a  subpcna.  "We're 
very  sympathetic  to  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  invasion  of  [;rivacy.  '  says 
Harry  C.  Jordan,  president.  Such  Invasion, 
he  is  convinced,  occurs  ".not  taecjiuse  of  a 
computer  but  because  of  unauthorized  access 
to  the  data." 

Dale  L.  Reistad.  an  official  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  said  recently  that  bank- 
ers should  demonstrate  concern  over  ".some 
obvious  Intrusions  into  individual  privacy 
today.  "  He  proposes  a  "consumer-oriented" 
credit  bureau  whose  files  would  be  organized 
by  identification  number  rather  than  name. 

A  person  would  carry  an  ID  card,  for  pres- 
entation to  a  merchant  seeking  a  credit  re- 
ixjrt.  The  report  would  be  a  "mathematical 
credit  score"  that  would  add  up  all  relevant 
factors  on  a  standardized  b.xsis.  The  mer- 
chant wouldn't  find  out  the  jjerson's  salary, 
bank  balance  or  other  personal  data.  And 
finally,  the  person  would  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  review  his  own  credit  listing. 


Jacob 


Palmer:    Prince    Georges    County 
Ciyic  Leader 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1968 

Mr.    MACHEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    one    of 
the  outstanding  civic  leaders  in  Prince 
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Gloiccs  County,  Jacob  P.  Palmer,  re- 
cently passed  away  after  a  long  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

As  president  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Civic  Federation  since  1963.  and 
vice  iiresidcnt  the  decade  preceding  his 
presidency,  Mr.  Palmer  provided  loader- 
ship  that  was  responsible,  creative  and 
of  untold  benefit  to  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Georges  County. 

At  this  point  I  wLsh  to  insert  a  news 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  January  24.  1968; 

1  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Jan.  24.  19681 

jAt  oc   G.   Palmes   Dils— Civic   FtDERAiioN 

Lt.\IJER 

Jacob  Ci.  Palmer.  (J5.  Washington  held  su- 
I>eriiitendent  for  the  Home  Bencliciai  Lilo 
Insurance  Co  and  active  in  Prince  CJeorges 
County  civic  work,  died  yesterday  :.t  Prince 
Cieorges  Oeneral  Hospital. 

He  lived  at  6316  Landover  Road.  I.andover. 

He  liad  been  president  (.1  the  Prince 
Georces  County  Civic  Federation  since  196:1 
:aid  \ice  president  for  the  10  preceding  years. 

CORN    IN    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ]'.! liners  career  m  insurance  began  ;i5 
years  ago  with  the  Washington  National 
LUe  Insurance  Co.  .'since  the  inid-1940s,  lie 
had  been  with  Home  Benchcial. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  born  m  Wayneslxjro.  Va. 
He  was  reared  and  educated  in  Prince 
Cieorges, 

In  ills  20s.  Mr.  Palmer  worked  at  switihing 
stations  lor  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  I  jr  10 
>ear.s. 

He  began  his  civic  activity  in  the  Landover 
Civic  Association,  which  he  served  as  jiresi- 
dent  m  the  late  i940s.  As  i>resident  of  the 
Prince  Cieorges  County  Civic  Federation  lie 
also  belonged  to  the  Inter-Federation  Coun- 
cil   lor    the   Wasliington   Metropolit.in    .Area. 

ELDER    IN    CliLRClI 

Mr.  Palmer  was  an  elder  of  the  Eaatmiii- 
ster  Presbyterian  Clnirch  in  Bladenstaurc, 
and  a  member  ('f  the  Westpate  Masonic 
Lodge  .-^.F.&A.M.  No.  220  in  Mount  Rainier. 

lie  k:ues  his  wife.  Martha:  three  sons.  Dr. 
John  G.  of  Laurel.  Leonard  M.  of  3700  64th 
.Ave  .  Landover.  ..nd  Thomas  P.  of  .Sealord. 
\'a,:  eight  grandchildren,  and  a  brother.  H. 
L.  Palmer  of  Houston,  Texas, 

Friends  may  call  frjm  7  to  9  iiin.  t.^day 
and  after  10  a.m.  tomorrow  at  Gasch's  fu- 
neral home.  4739  Baltimore  Ave..  Hyattsvllle. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the 
F.:i&iniinster  Presbyterian  Church.  56th 
Place  and  Randolph  .street.  Bladensburg. 
Burial  will  be  in  Fort  Lincoln  Cemeterv, 


Congressman  Claude  Pepper  Intrcdnces 
H.R.  15101,  a  Bill  To  Improve  Em- 
ployee-Management Relations  in  the 
Federal   Service 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

I  IF    FLOEIDA 
I.V  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTA  ITVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1968 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  employs  almost  3  million 
civilians.  Naturally  we  all  iiave  a  .'^ense 
of  pride  in  the  accompli.shments  of  our 
Nation's  laraest  employer,  but  v.c  must 
also  recopnize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  frequeiit'v  been  accused  of  cn- 
ga^iiig  in  unfair  laboi  ])raclices. 
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These  accusations  a«alrLst  a  Govern- 
ment that  we  would  all  prefer  to  see 
paraded  as  a  model  employer  is  not 
an  unfounded  criticism,  it  Is  true  that 
there  is  still  no  letfislation  in  existence 
which  establishes  a  tlrm  labor-manatte- 
nient  policy  for  public  employees 

For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  correct  this  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  This  proposal, 
H  R  15101.  would  .set  clear  and  precise 
guidelines  for  stable  and  lasting  em- 
ployee-manat;ement  relations  proce- 
dures. 

This  legislation  is  needed  and  has  been 
needed  for  quite  some  time  Several  well- 
respected  i,'roups  have  commented  about 
the  Government  s  personnel  manaize- 
ment  problems  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11  Amontr  the.se  :^roups  have  been 
the  members  of  the  tlrst  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  the  special  committee  on 
labor  relations  of  the  American  Bar 
Association 

The  Hoover  Commission  included  the 
following  observations  in  its  report  re- 
leased in  1949.  a  few  vears  following 
World  War  II: 

The  Government  has  lagged  beiilnd 
.American  industry  in  improving  employer- 
em  playee  relatums 

Federal  employees,  while  given  some  de- 
gree jf  protection  against  abuse,  discrimina- 
tion, and  unjust  treatment.  :ire  not  pro- 
vided a  positive  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  formulation  of  policies  and  practices 
which   .effect   their   welfare 

The  President  should  require  the  heads 
of  departments  to  provide  for  employee  par- 
ticipation ;n  the  formulation  and  improve- 
ment jf  Federal  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices 

Six  years  later  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's committee  similarly  com- 
mented 

The  special  legal  status  claimed  for  gov- 
ernment as  .in  employer  which  placed  gov- 


t-riitnentfil  employees  In  a  less  advantageous 
po'^Ulon  than  private  employees  In  the  area 
'f  management-labor  relations  is  an  appar- 
ent anachronism 

This  anachronism  has  been  somewhat 
alleviated  -ince  1962  During  that  year. 
President  Kennedy  issued  Executive  Or- 
der 10988  which  ..ought  to  bcKin  a  new- 
era  in  employee-management  relations 
in  the  Federal  civil  .service  Dated  Janu- 
ary 17.  1962.  the  Executive  order  set 
forth  a  policy  outlining  the  responsibili- 
ties of  employees  and  administrative  of- 
ficials: It  was  a  set  i.if  directives  long- 
n-eded. 

Executive  orders,  however,  no  matter 
how  helpful  and  concise,  do  not  provide 
the  strong  and  lastiim  impact  of  enacted 
legislation.  Important  topics  such  as 
those  involving  numerous  employees  and 
general  u'overnmental  policy  should  bear 
the  legislative  stamp  of  approval 

Ihi.s  Ifgislation.  H  H  I.tIOI.  includes  a 
declaration  of  policy  that  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  policy  for  any  pi ot^iessive 
business  enterprise  The  declaration 
reads  as  follows: 

Participation  of  employees  with  man.age- 
ment  through  employee  organizations  or 
unions  In  decisions  which  atTect  liiem.  con- 
tributes to  the  effective  cinduet  of  tlie  pub- 
lic business  Therefore,  strong  democratically 
run  employee  organizations  or  unions  are  in 
the  public  interest  and  their  development 
should   be  encouraged   by  lawful   means 

The  right  i>r  officers  ur  represenuitlves  of 
a  union  or  organization  of  Government  em- 
ployees representing  the  employees  of  a  de- 
partment nr  agency  or  subdivision  of  such 
department  or  agency  to  present  grievances 
in  behalf  of  ihelr  memt>ers  without  restraint. 
coercion.  Interference  intimidation,  or  re- 
prisal is  recognized  and  encouraged  Violation 
of  such  right  on  the  part  of  an  administrative 
offlclai  shall  be  cause  for  his  suspension  or 
removal  or  such  other  punitive  action  as  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  may  deem 
advisable. 


After  this  declaration,  the  bill  sets 
forth  the  specifics  of  obtaining  good 
employee-management  relations.  Most  of 
the  resix)nsibllity  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  are  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  specific  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  differing  opinions  are 
cl;  ai  ly  laid  down 

When  problems  arise  which  LiUin.  ; 
be  ...ettled  through  reeular  chaniiels. 
either  party  would  be  permitted  to  in- 
voice the  services  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service.  If  .,uch 
efforts  would  fail,  either  party  could  then 
turn  to  the  .services  of  the  Government 
Labor-Management  Relations  Panel. 
This  Panel  would  be  composed  of  a  chair- 
man, an  executive  secretary,  and  from 
four  to  six  additional  members,  most  of 
-.vh.im  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  would  not  be  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government.  Tins 
Panel  coulci  iiold  iiearings  if  they  them- 
selves could  not  fli.st  help  the  parties  ar- 
rive at  a  settlement,  and  following  these 
hearings,  the  Panel's  decision  would  be 
bindini;. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  provisions 
are  helpful  and  r;eces.sary.  As  the  needs 
of  our  Nation  continue  to  expand,  our 
dependence  on  the  public  servants  re- 
porLsible  for  our  communication  process 
tlirough  the  mails  and  for  administerinij 
various  economic  and  social  programs 
will  continue  to  increase.  A  firm  and 
stable  legislative  set  of  guidelines  cov- 
ering our  Government's  employee-man- 
agement relations  is  therefore  manda- 
tory. 

Let  us  work  together  to  make  charges 
of  "unfair  labor  practices"  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  a  past-tense  phrase 
useful  only  in  our  history  books. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  conduct 
the  necessary  legislative  hearings  to  make 
this   long-overdue   legislation   a   reality. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— »V>rfwe.sr/ai/,  February  7,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  C  Fred  Williams.  D  D  .  minister. 
Central  Methodist  Church.  Arlington. 
Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

H'tmble  uourselves  under  God's  mighty 
hand,  that  He  may  lilt  you  up  :n  His  oun 
good  time — I  Peter  5:  6  'Good  News  for 
Modern  Man  ■ 

O  God  the  Father  Almighty.  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  remind  us  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  Remind  us  also 
that  Thou  dost  depend  upon  us. 

Thou  who  are  the  guardian  of  our 
souls,  and  the  Guide  of  our  pilgrim  way, 
have  mercy  upon  us  Forgive  us  for  sur- 
render to  the  idols  and  the  half-gods 
which  command  us.  save  us  from  arro- 
gance and  from  national  vanity:  protect 
lis  from  obsession  with  pomp  and  power 

Deliver  us  from  conformity  to  easy  an- 
swers, save  us  from  rashness  in  speech 
and  from  hastiness  in  conduct  Keep  us 
sensitive  to  Thy  will,  with  our  ears  keen, 
amid  the  clamor  of  a  noisy  day. 

Grant  that  our  motives  and  methods 
may  be  seasoned  by  the  spirit  of  Him 
wiio  went  about  doing  good.  May  we  shun 


the  condescending  ix)se  Give  to  us.  a 
favored  nation,  the  desire  and  the  judg- 
ment to  be  an  answer  to  the  world's 
needs,  instead  of  tidding  to  its  tragedy. 
In  our  moments  of  quietness,  may  we 
hear  a  voice,  saying: 

Though  the  road  be  long  and  dreary 
And  the  end  far  out  of  sight. 

Tread  it  bravely,  .strong  or  weary. 
Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 

Thus,  do  we  pray  as  citizens,  law- 
makers, and  humble  servants  of  God. 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 
TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14743 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  Mr.  Widn.^ll],  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory with  him. 

Ml .  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  have  until  midnight  Fri- 
day to  file  a  retx)rt  on  the  gold  bill,  H.R. 
14743.  reported  out  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency   Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unit«d  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of   his   secretaries. 


SCOUTING  HELPS  THE  COUNTRY 
■  BE   PREPARED" 

Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
i(  marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
rex as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  hon- 
ored this  moining  to  attend  the  annual 
Report  to  the  Nation  Breakfast  of  the 
D  ly  Scouts  of  America. 

No  orfanization  can  be  credited  with 
a  jueater  impact  on  the  morals  and 
values  of  the  young  men  of  our  country, 
and  it  is  truly  a  warm  feeling  to  hear 
again  of  the  work  Scouting  is  doing. 
This  morning,  we  heard  from  Mr.  Alden 
G.  Barber,  the  chief  Scout  executive; 
Mr.  William  Harris;on  Fetridge,  the  vice 
president  of  the  Boy  Scouts:  and  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Gott,  the  chairman  of  region 
3.  Also  present  was  Mr.  Marshal  Monroe, 
the  national  executive  director  of  BSA, 
who  is  also  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  was  active  with  Scouting  in  the 
Southwest  and  Texas. 

As  an  Eagle  Scout,  I  have  known  first- 
hand the  benefits  that  come  from  Scout- 
ing. Last  month.  I  spoke  to  the  adult 
Scouters  of  East  Austin  on  the  theme 
for  the  year,  "God  and  Country."  In  the 
troubled  days  that  face  our  country,  I 
believe  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  should  choose  this  theme  for 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today, 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  several  col- 
leagues, a  concurrent  resolution  to  em- 
phasize again  the  valuable  contribution 
the  Boy  Scouts  have  made.  In  keeping 
with  their  congressional  charter,  they 
already  have  made  great  progress  in  aid- 
ing the  disabled  and  the  disadvantaged. 
Scouting  is  a  program  for  all  boys  and 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  I  am 
sure  that  the  purposes  of  the  resolution 
I  introduce  today  will  have  wide  support 
in  this  body,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  remind  Members  that  the  food- 
for-i>eace  program — Public  Law  480 — 
will  be  considered  and.  I  hope,  extended 
during  this  session.  The  Committee  on 
Aurlculture  commenced  informal  dis- 
cussions on  this  vital  program  today. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  food- 
for-peace  prosram  was  conceived  by  two 
Kansans— the  late  Senator  Andrew 
Schoeppel  and  former  Congressman  Clif- 
ford Hope.  To  me,  t'.iis  program  has  been 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  great 
humanitarian  instinct  and  motivation 
of  the  American  people.  Since  1954,  we 
have  distributed  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  a:-;ricuUural  ijroducts  to  over  a  hun- 
dred different  nations  to  meet  hundreds 
of  crises  under  this  program. 

Perhaps  since  this  program  is  being 
considered  at  a  time  when  we  have  just 


seen  a  year  of  bumper  harvests  through- 
out the  world,  some  may  ask  if  there  is  a 
world  food  crisis.  I  would  hope  that  we 
are  not  misled  as  experts  tell  us  that  in 
a  few  short  years  the  problem  of  too 
many  people  and  too  little  food  will  be 
acute. 

I  strongly  support  this  vital  prot^ram 
and  urge  that  it  be  extended  and  modi- 
fied as  necessary  to  meet  the  lollowinu 
objectives: 

First.  The  American  farmer  will  con- 
tinue to  make  yreat  contributions  to 
meet  world  food  needs;  but.  he  must  re- 
ceive adequate  compensation  for  his  la- 
)jor  and  investment. 

Second.  Public  Law  480  must  be  u.sed 
as  an  instrument  to  boost  domestic  farm 
prices,  not  depress  them. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government  must 
play  a  vital  role  by  assisting  free  enter- 
prise, negotiating  with  those  countries 
in  need  of  assistance,  encouraging  eco- 
nomic development  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  in  coordinating  overall 
activities  under  the  program. 

Fourth.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  commercial  agricul- 
tural exports  through  private  trade 
channels  as  the  economy  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  permits. 

Fifth.  Agricultural  technical  assistance 
must  be  accelerated  to  a.ssist  the  devel- 
oping nations. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  tele- 
vised statement  to  the  American  i^eople 
last  week  President  Lyndon  Johnson  once 
again  used  honeyed  words  to  disguise  an 
ugly  truth  from  the  American  people. 

In  referring  to  the  major  Victcong 
guerrilla  offensives  staged  in  Saiaon  and 
elsewhere  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  enemy  liad  failed 
to  achieve  a  significant  military  victory. 

His  words  implied  that,  indeed,  we  had 
achieved  a  victory  over  the  Vietcong.  In 
what  was  perhaps  his  greatest  under- 
statement of  fact,  the  President  reported 
that  the  Vietcong  terrorist  drives  had 
produced  "civilian  casualties  and  a  dis- 
ruption of  public  services." 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  daily 
news  dispatches  from  the  Vietnam  war 
zone  to  realize  that  this  warping  of  words 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  military  re- 
alities of  the  Cong  offensives.  Without 
mincing  words  or  twisting  facts  it  is 
obvious  that  our  forces  have  suffered  a 
very  obvious  military  setback,  and  crush- 
ing psychological  defeat. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  people  in 
this  Nation  are  not  united  behind  our 
stand  in  Vietnam.  It  is  little  wonder 
Americans  are  confused  and  restless  over 
this  prolonged  campaign. 

When  the  American  people  have  the 
truth  hidden  from  them  by  polite  phras- 
ings  and  twisted  words  they  are  inclined 
to  feel  cheated.   It  is  lime  that   those  ■ 


Americans  who  are  being  asked  to  sup- 
jx)rt  this  effort  are  given  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate report  on  it.  We  arc  entitled  to 
nothing  less. 


POSSESSION  OF  LSD 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  iny  remarks  at 
this  point  111  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  ;  enlleman  lioin 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  law 
does  not  allow  physicians  to  prescribe 
LSD  or  drugstores  to  sell  it.  Yet  it  is 
legal  for  individuals  to  have  LSD  in 
their  possession.  Since  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  serious  loophole,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  will  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  possess  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs. 

This  bill  provides  that  no  person,  ex- 
cept lho.se  specifically  named  in  jsresent 
law,  may  be  authorized  to  possess  any 
hallucinogenic  drug,  unless  prescribed 
by  his  physician.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
allow  persons,  who  are  not  qualified  to 
administer  LSD  or  conduct  research 
with  the  drug,  to  have  it  in  their  pos- 
session. 

By  establishing  possession  of  LSD  as  a 
crime,  this  Congress  can  help  our  law 
enforcement  officers  crack  down  on  the 
use  of  this  dangerous  drug.  Now  they 
have  to  establish  illegal  sale,  manufac- 
ture or  disposition  in  order  to  have  a 
case. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  LSD  is  danger- 
ous in  inexperienced  hands  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  should  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  see  that  this  drug  is  not 
easily  available  to  the  teenagers  of  this 
country. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FREE  EXERCISE  OP 
RELIGION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  lemarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECorD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.e.  as  par- 
ents, expect  to  give  our  children  a  strong 
moral  training,  but  we  also  expect  the 
schools  to  continue  this  training  when 
our  children  are  away  Irom  home.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  no  morals  witi.- 
out  religion,  hence  some  religious  con- 
tent ;s  necessary  lor  the  schools  lo  I.,;!- 
fill  our  expectations. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducii:.?;  t3day 
would  restore  to  the  .schools  this  iunc- 
tion.  More  importantly,  it  would  restore 
the  riglits  of  a  treat  majoiity  of  chil- 
dren to  free  exercise  oi  iheir  lelitiion  in 
the  iJublic  schools — rights  now  being  de- 
nied because  of  the  ob.icctions  ol  a  small 
minority. 

This  bill  is  very  carefully  dra'»vn.  jsrc- 
serving  minority  rights  and  preventing 
official  dictation  m  reh-sious  matters. 
Participation  must  be  voluntary.  This 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  do  much,  but 
wliat  It  att-empts  to  cio  is  important. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  -gentleman  from  New 
Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker  I  read  'Alth 
interest  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  vesterday  I  am  delighted  to  see 
he  haa  recommended  the  enactment  of 
the  Deceptive  Sales  Act  of  1968 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House  how- 
ever, that  I  introduced  this  leelslation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruarv  1  1968  Hie  bill  H  R.  15038.  is 
published  in  the  Recur n  for  that  date.  I 
would  urue  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider  cosponsonn^'  the  bill 

I  also  wa.s  delighted  to  observe  that  the 
President  called  for  an  mvestiaation  of 
the  automobile  irv^urance  industry  While 
I  at'ree  with  the  reasons  describlnt;  the 
need  for  the  investlcatlon.  I  disagree 
with  the  course  of  action  recommended 
by  the  President  I  do  believe  that  to  '-end 
this  investlKatlon  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  develop  statistics,  not 
dialog :  observations,  not  leKislation:  de- 
lay and  not  decision  I  believe  the  proper 
forum  IS  the  CLink;res.s  and  that  the  entire 
matter  of  auto  insurance  ^-hould  receive 
the  attention  of  either  an  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  or  the  other 
body 


WE    SHOLTJD    BLOCKADE 
NORTH   VILTTiAM 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrcs,s  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  S[)eaker.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  halt  the  unmolested  rlow 
of  war  materiel  throueh  Haiphong  iis  a 
long  overdue,  practical  step  to  end  the 
aggression  agairist  South  Vietnam 

It  would  not  be  necessary  tor  the 
United  States  to  impose  an  official  block- 
ade against  North  Vietnam,  ».ince  with 
a  little  imagination  a  ship  could  be  scut- 
tled in  the  narrow  passes  leading  into 
Haiphong  harbor  Certainly  Yankee  in- 
genuity is  >uch  ttiat  the  liarbor  en- 
trances can  effectively  be  bottled  up  with 
a  minimum  of  diplomatic  complications 

The  latest  battle  reports  from  Vietnam 
tell  of  the  North  Vietnamese  use  of  Soviet 
tanks,  rockets  and  flamethrowers  against 
a  Special  Forces  camp  and  we  recognize 
that  these  weapons  of  war  would  not  be 
available  to  the  aggressor  if  Haiphong 
were  closed  to  slapping  It  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  bombing  raids  over  the 
North  could  be  reduced  to  a  bare  mini- 
miun  if  petroleum  products  were  not  en- 
tenng  through  Haiphong  Thtis.  North 
Vietnamese  military  transportation 
would  grind  to  a  halt  and  further  infil- 
tration into  the  South  would  be  severely 
limited. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate 
over  what  has  alreadj'  been  said  over  the 


credibility  gap  <ind  ttiplomatlc  blunder- 
ing of  the  administration  The  lack  of 
(X)licy  ingenuity  compounds  our  military^ 
problems  and  demonstrates  the  total  ab- 
sence of  imagination  and  foresight  m  the 
Johnson  administration  foreign  [)olicy. 

The  United  States  must  lake  the  offen- 
sive against  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  on  economic  psychologi- 
cal and  diplomatic  levels  instead  of  re- 
acting to  Communist  pressuics  m  a  con- 
fused and  inconsistent  manner  Soviet 
penetration  m  tiie  Middle  East,  the  im- 
potency  in  the  I'urbln  incident,  and  com- 
plete disarray  of  NATO  are  all  evidence 
of  basic  collapse  of  t^ur  foreign  posture 


LOUIS    J     LfTTCOWrrZ     THE 
CONSUMERS   COUN.'^EL 

Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  iroin  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  leceived  a  message  from  the 
White  House  To  Protect  the  Consumer 
Interest  ■ — Congressional  Record  of 
February  6  at  page  2288 — m  v.hich  the 
President  suggested  that  there  be  a  Con- 
sumer Counsel  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment 

We  m  the  State  of  New  York  have  been 
very  fortunate  to  have  an  attorney  f-'en- 
eral.  Louis  J  Lefkowitz.  who,  since  he 
took  office  in  1957,  has  been  not  only  the 
peoples  lawyer,  but  their  consumer 
counsel 

He  established  the  first  bureau  of  con- 
sumer frauds  and  protection  in  the  coun- 
try and  has  personally  directed  its 
activities. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  L'nited  States  would  do  well 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  operations  of 
the  proposed  Office  of  Consumer  Counsel 


CONSUMER   {•'OOD  PROTECTION 
NEEDED 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^-entleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  some  landmark  con- 
sumer protection  legislation,  includmg 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill.  appro\ed  overwhelmmg- 
ly  by  tlie  House  last  week. 

The  Presidents  ine.ssage  yesterday. 
"To  Protect  the  Consumer  Iiiterest.'  in- 
cludes more  productive  and  much  needed 
legislative  proposals,  and  I  congratulate 
him  upon  the  suggestions. 

Two  of  ins  suggestions  follow  legisla- 
tion I  have  already  introduced  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  They  deal  with 
poultry  and  fisii  inspection 

One  IS  H,R  14594.  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  and  Fish  Act.  winch  would  allow 
the  Federal  Crovemment  to  assist  m  ef- 


forts by  States  and  other  government 
agencies  to  protect  the  public  from  poul- 
try and  fish  product-s  that  are  luiwhole- 
some.  adulterated,  and  inisbranded, 

Tlie  other  bill  HR  14902.  would  le- 
(lune  iinixjited  itKidstufTs  to  meet  stand- 
ards required  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  domestic  food.-tuffs. 

Ti-.ese  are  iniixtrtant  ideas  to  combat 
treat  iiealth  problems  throughout  our 
country  Th.e  American  housewife  and 
consumer  has  tlie  right  to  expect  good 
and  clean  ixjiiltry  and  fish,  and  my  bills 
would  prn\  Ide  this  protection, 

I  loin  the  President  m  his  desire  to 
protect  the  American  consumer,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Cotmress  will  act  swiftly  on 
the  legislative  proposals. 


SAN   RAFAEL  WILDERNESS 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana' 

Tliere  was  no  objection, 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  the  great  State  of  Montana 
and  a  strong  proponent  of  the  national 
wtlderne.s.s  preservation  system  which 
the  Conuress  created  and  to  which  my 
own  State  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion, I  am  concerned  that  this  first  new 
addition  to  the  wilderness  system  may 
be  I'-ss  than  worthy  of  the  Congress  by 
reason  of  leaving  out  of  the  wilderness 
area  contiguous  wild  lands  which  are 
thoroughly  compatible  with  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  The  act  defines  wilderness, 
in  part  as  an  area  which  "may  contain 
ecological,  geological,  or  other  features 
of  'icientific.  .scenic,  or  historical  value." 
All  of  these  values  are  (present  in  gen- 
erous measure  in  the  2.000  acres  which 
the  House  saw  fit  to  add  to  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness While  the  acreage  is  small,  the 
\alues  involved  are  not 

I  strongly  urce  the  House  to  stand  by 
Its  original  action  wJiich  would  liave 
created  a  wilderness  unit  of  which  this 
Congress  could  be  proud.  We  settle  for 
less  than  the  best  if  we  do  not  reject  this 
deletion  of  the  House  addition  which 
was  ureed  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
agret^i  to  by  the  Senate  and.  indeed,  the 
conferees.  The  reasons  for  the  deletion 
no  longer  have  validity:  therefore,  the 
House  should  stand  by  its  amended  and 
improved  San  Rafael  wilderness  bill. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS.  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Admmistration  may  sit  today  dur- 
ing tieneral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  INSURE  THE  PUBLIC  SAFETY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H,  DOC. 
NO,  250  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s.  which  was 
read : 

To  tlic  Cunnrcss  of  the  United  States: 
To  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  to  our 

society,  I  pi-opo.se  the  following  program 

of  action  for  our  Nation: 

For  our  Governors  and  Mayors: 

1,  The  Governors  of  our  States  and 
the  Mayors  of  our  Cities  should  examine 
their  local  situations — to  make  certain 
that  tiiey  have  the  necessary  laws  in  ef- 
fect, that  they  are  committing  sufficient 
resources  to  their  entire  systems  of  crim- 
inal justice,  and  that  they  have  efficient, 
well-trained  and  fully  supported  police 
departments  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

For  the  Conpress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government: 

2,  Prompt  jjassage  of  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  which  I  proposed 
last  year. 

3,  A  major  Federal  a.ssistance  program 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  and 
more  training  for  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement jjersonnel. 

4,  Appropriation  of  SlOO  million  for 
the  Safe  StreeUs  Act  in  hscal  1969.  double 
the  amount  I  proposed  last  year. 

5,  Passage  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act, 

6,  Enactment  of  an  Alcoholism  Re- 
habilitation Act.  to  help  provide  more 
effective  treatment — rather  than  simple 
detention — of  alcoholics. 

7  Coordination  of  the  Federal  anti- 
crime  effort  under  the  Attorney  General. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  strong  and  uni- 
fied United  States  Corrections  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

9.  In  the  fight  against  drug  abuse, 

— Legislation  to  make  the  illegal  man- 
ufacture, sale  and  distribution  of 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs  a 
felony,  and  possession  a  misde- 
meanor. 

— A  more  than  30-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  agents  enforcing  our 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  laws. 

— That  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
undertake  immediately  a  full-scale 
review  of  these  laws. 

— A  step-up  in  our  research,  education, 
manpower  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion efforts. 

— Transfer  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
from  the  Etepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

10.  A  felony  law  aimed  at  those  who 
cross  state  lines  to  incite  and  take  part 
in  riots. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  'during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No   201 


.Vshley 

CJude 

neinecke 

Burleson 

f.urney 

Kesnlck 

Ccller 

Hansen. 

Id.iho 

Reuss 

Cl;,rk 

Hansen. 

Wn-h, 

Ko,senth.\I 

C'l.iiisen. 

Hardy 

Kumsfeld 

Don  H, 

Hebert 

.St.  Onye 

Cleveland 

McFall 

.Srott 

Cr.imer 

Mat  hi  as 

Calif, 

Sknbitz 

D(-vine 

Moss 

Smith,  Oklu. 

DiUl^H 

o'Hara, 

Mlrh, 

Utt 

Dwycr 

IVIlv 

Watkins     ■. 
Wilson.        \ 

Everett 

Pollock 

Foley 

I^ucin,sk 

Cliarles  H. 

Cluiimo 

Rces 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  INSURE  THE  PUBLIC  SAFETY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC. 
NO.  250) 

The  SPEAKER.  The   Clerk  will  con- 
tinue the  reading  of  the  messa'-ie. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

11.  In  the  fight  against  organized 
crime,  top  priority  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Strike  Forces  in  cities  beset 
by  racketeering. 

12.  New  laws  to  enhance  the  Federal 
attack  on  big-time  gambling. 

13.  Immunity  legislation  to  compel  the 
giving  of  testimony  concerning  activ- 
ities linked  with  organized  crime. 

14.  Legislation  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  a  pretrial  court  order 
granting  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence. 

15.  Passage  of  effective  pun  control 
legislation. 

16.  Fimds  for  100  additional  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorneys  in  offices  throughout 
the  country.  100  additional  FBI  agents. 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  law- 
yers in  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

17.  A  program  to  develop  better  law 
enforcement  commimications. 

18.  An  intensified  effort  to  develop 
more  modem  weapons  and  equipment  for 
police. 

19.  A  Bank  Protection  Act. 

20.  An  Auto  Theft  Prevention  Act, 

21.  That  a  model  crime  prevention 
program  be  required  in  each  Model  Cities 
plan. 

22.  A  Right  of  Privacy  Act. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EFFORT 

Our  total  Federal  anti-crime  effort  will 
require  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars— some  $557  million — in  appropria- 
tions in  the  coming  year.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  28^.  above  this  year's 
total  of  $435  million,  and  almost  three 
times  the  amount  appropriated  in  1960, 

THE  COST  OF  CRIME 

For  decades  our  system   of   criminal 

justice  has  been  neglected.  As  a  result: 

— Local    law    enforcement    is    imder- 

manned  and  underpaid. 
— Correctional     systems     are     poorly 

equipped  to  rehabilitate  prisoners. 


— Courts  at  all  levels  are  clogged;  jjro- 
cedures  are  often  arcliaic, 

— Local  juvenile  offender  systems — • 
which  must  deal  with  increasing 
numbers  of  delinquents — are  under- 
staffed and  largely  ineffective. 

For  decades  the  conditions  that  nourish 
crime  have  been  gathering  force.  As  a 
result,  every  major  city  harbors  an  army 
of  the  alienated — people  who  acknowl- 
edge no  stake  in  ijublic  order  and  no 
responsibility  to  others, 

Tliousands  of  Americans  are  killed  or 
injured  eacii  year  by  criminal  acts.  Many 
thousands  more  are  unable  to  u-sc  the 
streets  ol  their  cities  without  fear,  or  to 
feel  secure  in  their  homes  or  shops. 

Far  too  many  of  our  youth  are  saddled 
with  a  criminal  record  early  in  life,  re- 
l)cat  their  violations  again  and  again,  and 
find  life-long  difficulty  in  obtaining  de- 
cent employment  and  social  acceptance. 

Property  valued  at  almost  S4  billion  is 
List  through  crime  every  year.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  taken  from  the  productne 
economy  by  organized  racketeers — 
money  that  should  be  in  the  i)ockets  of 
the  j)oor,  or  in  the  bank  accounts  of 
honest  businessmen. 

Drug  abuse  presents  an  insidious  and 
p rowing  threat  to  our  Nation's  health, 
Ijarticularly  the  health  of  young  people. 

These  conditions  strike  at  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  economic  status.  Neither 
affluence  nor  poverty  affords  jjrotection 
against  crime  and  violence. 

nVR     liESPONSE 

In  the  year  just  ended,  the  Federal 
Government — and  some  cities  and 
States — made  a  significant  new  begin- 
ning toward  coping  with  the  intolerable 
costs  of  crime. 

In  1965  I  appointed  a  Commission  of 
the  ablest  lawyers,  judges,  and  experts 
in  law  enforcement  to  study  every  aspect 
of  crime  in  America.  This  Commission 
conducted  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
\icw  and  analysis  of  crime  in  our  country 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  We  have 
made  this  report  available  to  thousands 
of  policemen,  criminologists,  and  city  and 
state  officials  to  assist  them  in  their 
work  against  crime.  We  are  already  be- 
ginning to  see  the  healthy  effects  of  tlie 
Commission's  research  and  insights. 
Today. 
— The  Federal  organized  crime  drive  is 

at  an  all-time  high. 
—The  Department  of  Justice,  through 
its  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance, lias  helped  fund  hundreds  of 
\  aluable  projects,  from  police  patrol 
helicopters  to  computerized  criminal 
information  networks. 
—Other  Federal  agencies  are  contrib- 
uting their  share  to  this  effon, — 
in  such  fields  as  alcoholism  control, 
juvenile  delinquency,  urban  law  en- 
forcement jjlanning,  narcotics  and 
drug  control,  prisoner  rehabilitation 
programs  and  police-ccmmunity 
lelations. 
— Half  of  our  States  have  established 
State  law  enforcement  planning 
commissions  to  help  coordinate 
statewide  efforts. 
— Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  are 
sharing  knowledge,  pooling  their  re- 
.sources  and  experimenting  with  new 
techniques  and  organizations. 
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—  A  Federal  Judicial  Center  has  bt'en 
established   to   revUaln'.e  and  mod- 
ernize our  Federal  court  system 
Th:s  year  America  iTiust  decisively  cap- 
ture the  mitiative  in  the  battle  against 
ciimr 

The  major  effort  must  be  made  by  our 
cities  and  towns.  Stat«  Governments 
rIU•.^r  [)rovide  maximum  support 

For  our  part,  we  must  strengthen  our 
Fed  -ral   law  enforcement  effort  to  deal 
prumptly.    firmly    and    effectively    with 
those  who  violate  Federal  criminal  laws 
and  we  should  assist  states  and  cities  in 
their  local  efforts 
I  pledee  my  part 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  do  its  part 
And  most  important.  I  urge  the  Gov- 
ernors and  Mayors  to  do  their  part 

The  Governors  and  the  Mayors,  as 
well  as  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  must  this  year  reaffirm  for  the 
American  people  the  basic  principle  I 
stated  last  year:  Public  order  is  the 
first  business  of  trovernment." 

1  The  Responsibility  tor  Local  Law 
Enforcement. 

The  Federal  G  'Vemment  must  never 
assume  the  role  "f  the  Nation's  police- 
man True  the  Federal  Government  has 
certain  direct  law  enforcement  respon- 
.sibihties  But  these  are  carefully  limited 
to  such  matters  as  treason,  espionage. 
counterfeitlnK.  tax  evasion  :'nd  certain 
interstate  cnme.s 

C.-.me    :.   i-ssentially   a   local    matter. 
Police  opi-rations — if  they  are  to  be  ef- 
fective  and    responsible — must   likewise 
remain  basically  local.  Tills  is  the  fun- 
damental premise  of  our  constitutional 
structure  and  of  our  hentatte  of  liberty. 
The  existln.a;  pattern  of  law  enforce- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  local  govern- 
ments  m.ust   play    the   primarj-   role   in 
any  effective  program  to  combat  crime: 
— Of  the  40.000  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  tlie  Nation,  more  than  39.- 
750   are   local,   while  some   200  are 
State,   and   the   remaining   few   are 
Federa^. 
—Of  the  ;!71.000  full-time  law  enforce- 
ment officers  m  the  Nation.  308.000 
are  local,  while  only  40.000  are  State 
and  23.000  are  Federal. 
Under  our  Constitutional  system,  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  in 
the   -streets   is   committed   to   State   and 
local  u'overnments.  It  is  essentially  the 
task  of   mayors  and  local    police,   sup- 
ported by  their  governors. 

Today.  I   call  upon  every  Mayor  and 
every  Governor  of  our  Nation  to: 
— Examine  the  local  ordinances    and 
state  rrunmal  laws  to  see  that  they 
are  fair,  firm,  effective  and  adapted 
to  the  criminal  justice  problems  of 
the  Twentieth  Century. 
— Review  the  adequacy   of  their  cor- 
rectional efforts:   not  just  jails,  but 
detention  centers,  half-way  houses, 
social  services,  juvenile  delinquency 
efforts,  and  well-trained    probation 
and  parole  officers 
— Examine   their  judicial   .systems    to 
make   certain  there  is  an  adequate 
number  of  judges  and  prosecuting 
attorneys    and    that    arraignments 
a.nd  trials  are  promptly  lieid. 
— P^illy  support  their  local  police  not 
only  in  public  statements,  but  with 


the  funds  necessary  for  adequate 
.salaries,  first-rate  training  and  tlie 
most  modern  equipment 
Two  years  ai'o — on  March  9.  1966 — 
I  asked  "The  Attorney  General  to  work 
with  the  Governors  of  the  fifty  States  to 
establish  .statewide  cominitti-es  on  law 
enforcement  and  criininal  ju.stice  "  Since 
then  25  States  have  taken  advantage  of 
Federal  grant-s  to  help  establish  such 
statewide  commissions:  California,  Con- 
necticut, EK'laware,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Mas- 
fachu.^i  tf.,.  Miclii.jan  Miiiiu-snta  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island.  Utah,  Wasiilngton. 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

/  UToc  the  remaining]  States  to  act  this 
year.  And  I  urrje  the  Mauors  o/  our  cities 
to  esta^lis'i  their  oivn  local  crime  com- 
missions. 

2.  The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act. 

While  we  reject  Federal  domination  of 
law  enforcement,  we  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  inescapable 
responsibility  to  help  slremnhcn  local  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

Today.  I  renew  my  urgent  request  to 
the  Congress  for  immediate  passage  nf 
the  Sate  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
lohich  I  proposed  last  year. 

This  Act  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Fed- 
eral anti-crime  effort  to  assist  local  law- 
enforcement. 

It  builds  upon  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Crime  Commission's  report: 

— That  crime  prevention  is  a   major 

national  priority. 
—That  Ix'tter  t;aid.  better  trained,  bet- 
t'T    equipped    jjolice    are    urgently 
v.eeded  in  almost  evei-y  community 
—That    correctional    and    other    law- 
enforcement    agencies    must    have 
better  infonr.ation  on  the  causes  and 
control  of  crime. 
— That  we  need  substantially  more — 
and  more  efficiently  used — resources 
and  personnel  to  provide  faster  ac- 
tion at  all  levels. 
— That  the  entire  system  of  criminal 
justice,  at  every  level  of  government. 
must  be  modernized 
The  bill  I  sent  to  Congress  last  year 
emphasizes  flexibility  and  local  respon- 
sibility. It  provides. 
—  IOC"   grants  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 
— 30'      planning  grants  to  State  and 

local  cTOvernments 
— GC"  action  grants  to  implement  new 

programs. 
— bO""    construction    grants    for    new- 

f  acuities. 
3  Federal  Assistance  for  education 
and  training  cf  law  enforcement  officials. 
Law  enforcement  means  more  than 
putting  on  a  uniform.  It  means  learning 
about  the  Constitution,  about  our  laws, 
about  weaponry,  about  f)eople  It  means 
keeping  up  to  date  as  our  knowledge 
grows  and  our  techniques  and  equipment 
improve.  Many  l(x;al  law  enforcement 
agencies  caniiut  now  supply  the  ad- 
vanced training  our  men  need. 

Because  this  traimng  luid  education 
are  so  es.se ntial.  I  propose  that  the  Safe 
Streets  BUI  its  originally  recommended 
be  amended  to: 


— Autho:l7,e  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  to  expand  iUs  training 
programs  for  State  and  local  law- 
enfu cement  per^mnel.  both  m  the 
field  and  at  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy at  Quant. CO. 

—Provide  inoie  .ub.sUntial  financial 
as.'-istance  to  State  and  lx;al  law  en- 
foict  mrnt  agencies  to  develop  their 
own  training  programs. 

— Establish  a  specific  program  of  fel- 
lo-A.ships.  student  loans  and  tuition 
aid  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers 

—  Create  a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to 
develop  a  major  Federal  research 
proeram  for  the  application  of  the 
most  advanced  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  law  enforcement. 

4.  As  a  measure  of  this  pronram's  ur- 
gency. I  call  on  the  Conprexs  to  appropri- 
ate $100  million  for  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
in  fiscal  1969— double  the  amount  I  pro- 
posed last  year. 

5.  Youth  and  Delinquency. 

The  great  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple— members  of  the  healthiest,  the  most 
Intelligent  and  forthright  generation  this 
country  has  ever  known — are  devoting 
their  energies  and  ideali.'jm  to  affirmative 
and  u.seful  endeavors  Millions  are  per- 
sonally involved  in  bringing  justice, 
strength  and  j-'ro.spcrity  to  America  and 
to  the  world.  In  the  Armod  Forces,  in  the 
Peace  Con^s.  in  liigh  schools  and  univer- 
sities, in  the  poverty  program  and  in 
other  productive  jobs,  the  youth  of 
America  are  making  a  constructive 
record  that  is  unequaled  by  any  genera- 
tion of  Americans. 

But  for  thousands  of  others,  the  years 
of  youth  are  spoiled  by  crime : 
— Youngsters  under  18  accounted  for 
one-fifth   of   all   non-traffic   arrests 
in  1965. 
— Tho.se  under  24  accounted  for  half 
of  all  those  arrested  for  major  crimes 
of  violence — liomicide.  rape,  robber-' 
and  a.s.sault. 
— Three  out  of  four  of  those  arrested 
for  larceny,  burglary,  and  auto  theft 
were  under  24 
This  [iroblcm  will  not  disappear  by  it- 
self. It  will  not  disappear  simr>ly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  criminal 
laws. 

No  child  is  bom  a  criminal. 
But.  we  know  that  children  bom  into 
certain  environments  all  too  often  view 
the  r'oliceman— -and  the  civil  order  he 
protect.s — as  an  enemy,  rather  than  as  a 
IJrotector  Many  parents  fail  to  imi)art 
to  their  children  that  respect  for  lawful 
and  ju.st  authority  on  which  a  decent  so- 
ciety depends.  Thousands  of  these  early. 
individual  failur<:-s  later  become  parts  of 
a  national  tragedy. 

In  the  past  few-  years,  we  have  de- 
voted lmmen.se  resources  to  education, 
job  training,  urban  planning  and  reha- 
bilitation and  civil  rights. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  enough.  Wc 
need  a  more  direct  and  immediate  effort 
to  dea'  with  juvenile  delinquency  at  the 
local  level 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Pretention  Act  that  I  pro- 
posed last  year.  This  Act  would: 
— Authorize  $25  million  in  assistance  to 
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state  and  local  agencies  in  the  first 
year  to  develop  new  plans,  programs, 
and   special   facilities   to   deal   with 
youthful  offenders. 
—Encourage  the  development  of  new 
community    correctional    programs 
which  avoid  the  stigma  and  isolation 
that  often  follow  prison  experience. 
—Help  local  authorities  deal  with  de- 
linquents effectively  in  terms  of  their 
individual  needs,  and  avoid,  when- 
ever possible,  separating  young  of- 
fenders from  their  families  and  from 
the  society  they  will  rejoin. 
— Develop  a  greater  range  of  alterna- 
tives to  jail — for  example,  half-way 
houses,  youth  rehabilitation  centers 
and  family -type  group  homes. 
Young    Americans    are    our    Nation's 
most  valuable  and  valued  resource.  No 
loss  is  greater  than  when  a  youth — with 
the  world  before  him — is  cast  into  adult- 
hood as  a  marked  criminal.  The  health 
of    our    Nation    requires    a    determined 
effort  to  master  ibe  problem  of  delin- 
quency. But  we  must  never  forget  that 
there  is — as  there  should  be — a  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  public  efforts  can 
ijroperly  affect  private  lives.  Neither  the 
Executive  nor  the  Congress — nor  the  po- 
liceman nor  the  youth  worker — can  sub- 
stitute for  parents.  In  their  hands  lie  the 
ultimate  responsibility. 
6.  Alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  is  tragically  high  on  the  list 
of  our  Nations  health  problems. 

Five  million  Americans  are  alcoholics. 
They  bring  incalculable  grief  to  millions 
of  families.  They  cost  their  families,  their 
employers  and  society  billions  of  dollars. 
While  alcoholism  is  essentially  a  medi- 
cal problem,  it  is  also  a  problem  of  law 
enforcement.  The  local  policeman — not 
the  doctor — is  usually  the  first  point  of 
contact  between  society  and  the  public 
drunk,  the  intoxicated  driver  or  the 
down-and-out  derelict. 

Alcoholics  and  heavy   drinkers  over- 
burden our  law-  enforcement  and  judicial 
systems: 
— There  are  currently  about  two  mil- 
lion arrests  each  year  for  drunken- 
ness— nearly  one-third  of  all  arrests. 
— Excessive  drinking  plays  a  part  in 
nearly  half  of  all  fatal  traffic  acci- 
dents. 
— Local  police  and  courts  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  and 
effort  on  what  is  essentially  a  medi- 
cal problem — time  that  should  better 
be   spent   dealing   with   serious   of- 
fenses. 
— A  large  percentage  of  all  inmates  in 
short-term  correctional  institutions 
are  there  solely  because  of  public  in- 
toxication   and    related    minor    of- 
fenses. 
Yet   these   crowded    institutions   gen- 
erally provide  no  services  or  programs  to 
treat  them.  In  virtually  all  our  communi- 
ties, alcoholics  receive  less  adequate  care 
than  other  sick  people. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  now  engaged  in  a  major 
program  dealing  with  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  strengthen  this  pro- 
ram  with  appropriations  next  5'ear  of 
S13.4  million  in  fiscal  196S. 
To  deal  with  the  alcoholic  whose  be- 


havior brings  him  'nto  contact  uith  the 
law,  I  propose  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1968.  This  Act  would  provide 
Federal  leadership  and  assistance  to 
states  and  localities  in  developing  non- 
jail  alternatives  for  the  handling  of  al- 
coholics. 

THE    IFDERAL    J  FFORT 

The  Federal  Government  must  have 
the  tools  it  needs  to  become  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  in  the  war  on  crime: 
stronger  laws,  more  personnel,  and  more 
resources. 

7,  Coordination. 

The  first  step  in  an  accelerated  Federal 
anti-crime  drive  is  better  coordination. 
Our  efforts  must  not  be  dissipated.  Re- 
sponsibility must  not  be  fragmented. 

At  the  present  time,  a  large  number 
of  Federal  agencies  play  a  significant  role 
both  in  front-line  enforcement,  and  in 
programs  to  aid  State  and  local  agencies. 
The  resources  and  experience  of  many 
different  departments  and  agencies  are 
needed  in  this  effort.  But.  there  must  be 
a  control  room  for  Federal  action. 

Today  I  am  acting  in  several  ways  to 
provide  this  coordination,  and   to  mo- 
bilize the  agencies  of  Government  that 
participate  in  the  work  of  fighting  crime. 
/  signed   tliis   morning  an   Executive 
Order  designating  the  Attorney  General 
to: 
— Coordinate    the    criminal    law    en- 
forcement activities  of  all  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies. 
— Coordinate    all    Federal    programs 
that  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  prevention  ac- 
tivities. 
The  Attorney  General  will  establish  a 
special  office  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  carry  out  this  critical  work. 

state  and  local  law-  enforcement  agen- 
cies will  now  have  a  single  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  contact  for  information  con- 
cerning all  Federal  programs  which  may 
affect  them.  These  include  projects  as 
varied  as: 
— The   Labor   Department's    training 
programs   for   sub-professionals   in 
police  and  court  work. 
— Juvenile  delinquency   and   alcohol- 
ism prevention  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare. 
— The    Department    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development's  planning  and 
other  assistance  programs  that  af- 
fect law  enforcement- 
— The  police-community  relations  pro- 
grams  in    the    Office    of    Economic 
Opportunity. 
The  Attorney  General  will  not  operate 
these  programs.  He  will  coordinate  them 
and  issue  guidelines  to  ensure  that  they 
make  the  maximum  impact  in  meeting 
the  Nation's  public  safety  needs. 
•    8.  Strengthened  and  Unified  Correc- 
tions. 

The  apprehension  and  conviction  of  a 
criminal  is  doomed  to  ultimate  futility  if 
we  do  not  deal  effectively  with  him  while 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 

Our  correctional  system  serves  two 
primary  fimctions.  It  protects  the  public 
through  the  detention  or  close  super- 
vision of  convicted  offenders.  It  also 
seeks  to  return  them  to  a  productive  life 


through  education,  training,  and  othe 
jjrograms. 

The  number  of  released  offenders  who 
sub.sequently  revert  to  a  life  of  crime  is 
disturbingly  large.  The  Crime  Commis- 
sion estimated  that  about  one-third  of 
relea.sed  criminals  return  to  pri-son  with- 
in five  years. 

The  ta.sk  of  supervising  hardened 
criminals,  and  of  repairing  and  strenpth- 
ening  lives  l.s  difficult,  and  often  iinap- 
l)reciated.  This  work  requires  highly 
trained  i^cr.sonnel  and  carefully-super- 
vised iJrograms  of  jjaiole  and  probation. 
Today  the  Nation's  correctional  sys- 
tem is  undermanned  and  undcrcquippcd. 
We  mu.st  make  it  a  strong  arm  in  our 
total  effort  to  i)rotect  the  jjubhc  from 
crime. 

To  achieve  substantial  improvements 
in  tliis  long-neglected  area.  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  program  funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  by  $3 
million. 

The  Federal  Government  has  devel- 
oped a  system  of  institutions  and  .serv- 
ices— penitentiaries,  reformatories,  youth 
centers,  parole  and  probation — to  protect 
society  and  to  lead  violators  to  more 
worthwhile  lives. 

Yet  our  correctional  .system  is  fras- 
mented.  The  courts  supervi.se  parole  and 
I^robation.  while  the  Executive  Branch 
administers  the  pn.sons. 

This  division  of  responsibility  impedes 
our  efforts  to  build  a  strong  and  effective 
correctional  system.  We  need  a  single, 
unified  organization  to  coordinate  the 
prison  per.sonnel  who  arc  resiwnsible  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the  com- 
munity personnel  who  supervi.se  their 
parole. 

/  again  ask  the  Congress  to  unify  this 
system  by  cstablishirig  a  United  States 
Corrections  Service  ivithin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

9.  Narcotics  and  Drugs. 
In  no  area  of  law  enforcement  is  there 
a  greater  need  for  a  concentrated  drive 
than  in  dealing  with  the  growing  problem 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

The.se  powders  and  pills  threaten  our 
Nation's  health.  vitaUty,  and  self-re.spect. 
Heroin  addiction  is  largely  an  urban 
problem,  focused  in  slum  areas.  But  hal- 
lucinogens, such  as  marihuana  and  LSD 
'Ly.sergic  Acid  Diethylamide!  have 
spread  to  suburban  and  rural  regions, 
and  are  taken  by  far  too  many  American 
youths.  The  improper  use  of  dangerous 
drugs — barbiturates,  pep  pills,  speed, 
other  amphetamines — cuts  across  all 
segments  of  the  population. 

The  present  Federal  laws  dealing  with 
these  substances  are  a  crazy  quilt  of  in- 
consistent approaches  and  widely  dis- 
parate criminal  sanctions.  Responsibility 
for  their  administration  is  found  in  no 
single  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  is  re- 
sponsible for  narcotics  and  marihuana 
enforcement — because  historically  juris- 
diction in  that  area  was  based  on  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Bureau  has  only  about  300  agents 
for  the  United  States  and  all  its  foreign 
operations. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
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and  Welfare  enforces  the  danKcrous  druK 
la'As  through  Its  Bureau  of  DruK  Abu.se 
Control,  whicii  has  only  about  300  atjents 
Penalties  for  improper  use  of  these 
substances  are  inconsistent — and  In  the 
dangerous  drug  field,  too  weak 

The  Illegal  sale  of  LSD.  a  powerful  hal- 
lucino'jen.  is  only  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  maximum  prison  tenn  of  one 
year  for  the  first  offense  Tliere  is  no 
penalty  at  present  for  possession  of  VSD 
for  personal  ase 

Possession  of  marihuana,  another  hal- 
lucinogen, is  punishable  by  a  minimum 
term  of  two  years  iind  a  maximum  of  ten 
for  the  first  offense.  Illegal  sale  is 
punishable  by  a  ininimutn  of  five  years 
These  mconsistencle.s  have  seriously 
hampered  law  enforcement — for  drug 
and  narcotics  peddlers  do  not  obser\-e 
bureaucratic  niceties  More  than  90'T  of 
seizures  of  LSD  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Drat;  Abuse  Control  iiave  also  turned  up 
marihuana— but  that  Bureau  is  not  au- 
thorized Ui  make  ;irrestj>  for  illegal  traf- 
ficking in  marihuana 

We  oan  no  longer  deal  with  this  major 
problem  m  a  haphazard  way.  We  must 
mobilize  now  to  halt  the  t;rowijig  trade  in 
harmful  narcotics  and  drugs. 

/  propose  that  the  Congress  immedi- 
ately: 

— Enact  leQislation  to  make  the  illegal 
manufacture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
LSD  and  other  dangerous   drugs  a 
/elony  and  the  illegal  possession  of 
these  drugs  a  misdejneanor. 
— Proride  funds  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Federal   narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous  drug   agents   by    more    than 
one-third. 
In  addition.  I  am  requesting: 
— Tlie   National   Commission   on   Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws — 
an  expert  and  distinguished  Com- 
mission established  by  Congress  last 
year — to  give  its  immediate  atten- 
tion tc  a  review  of  all  our  narcotics 
and  di-in  abuse  laws,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  balanced  and  consistent  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  as  soon  as 
possible. 
—The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  increase  the  activi- 
ties of  his  Department  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts,  and  in 
alerting  young  people  to  the  threat 
addiction  poses  to  their  lives. 
FinuUu.  and  most  important,  I  am  to- 
day transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  to  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau   of   Drug   Abuje  Control  to   the 
Department  of  Justice. 

There,  in  a  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drut;s.  these  functions 
can  work  together  with  ;.;reater  elTcctivc- 
ness  and  efBciency  This  step  implements 
the  recommendation  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission of  194a.  and  of  the  1963  Presi- 
dL>ntial  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Abuse. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  would  be  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion to: 

— Use  the  experienced  manpower  of 
the  two  existing  Bureaus  more  effi- 
ciently by  avoiding  duplicating  and 
overlapping  investigations. 

—  Economu:e  by  consolidating  regional 
offices. 


— Provide  a  .-Jn^'le  chiuinel  of  com- 
munications with  State,  local  and 
foreign  narcotic  control  authorities, 
and 
-  Improve  liaison  with  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  thus  strike  at  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  organized  crime — the 
illegal  drug  trade. 
10    Riot  Control 

Last  summer  many  of  our  cities  were 
.shaken  by  disorders  that  cost  .scores  of 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  damage. 
All  Americans  have  thouc:ht  about  and 
discus.sed    the    causes    of    this    national 
tragedy    We  know  the  aruswers  are  com- 
plex   For  this  reason.   I  apixiinted,  last 
Aumist.  a  National  Advisory  C.immission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  and  charged  its  mem- 
bers with  three  questions: 
■  What  happened'" 
"Why  did  it  hapijen'" 
"What  can  be  done  to  prevent  Us.  hap- 
pening acain  and  again'" 

We  await  their  report  and  recom- 
mendations 

But  there  is  no  need  to  wait  before 
protecting  .society  aealnst  tlio.se  who 
would  tear  it  apart  fnr  whatever  pur- 
pose. 

/  propose  the  Federal  Anti-Riot  Act  of 

toes 

This  new  law  will  make  it  a  felony, 
pimishable  by  up  to  5  years  in  pri.son.  for 
any  person  to  incite  or  organize  a  riot 
after  having  traveled  in  interstate  com- 
merce with  the  intention  to  do  .so 

This  is  a.  narrow  and  carefully  drawn 
bill  It  does  not  impede  free  speech  or 
peaceful  a.ssembly. 

It  IS  not  a  .solution  to  ou-  urban  prob- 
lems. But  it  does  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  act  again.st  tho.se 
who  might  move  around  the  country,  in- 
citing and  joining  in  the  terror  of  riots. 
This  bill  does  not  involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  dealing  with  disturb- 
ances that  are  locally  incited  and  prop- 
erly a  matter  for  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

/  urge  those  authorities — the  Gover- 
nors and  Mayors  of  this  Nation — to  re- 
view carefully  their  State  and  local  anti- 
riot  laws  to  make  certain  they  provide 
effective  protection  for  their  citizens. 

This  new  law  should  be  coupled  with 
the  Federal  Firearms  Bill.  Both  seek  a 
common  end — to  reduce  crime  and  dis- 
order in  our  cities  by  restricting  the  in- 
terstate movement  of  two  caases  of  death 
and  destruction — the  criminal  agitator  • 
and  the  gun. 

11.  Organized  Crime. 
Organized    crime    is    big    business    in 
America. 

Its  sinister  effect  pcr\'ades  too  many 
corners  of  America  tcxiay— through  ^am- 
bling,  loan  sharking,  corruption,  extor- 
tion, and  lar.L'c  raovtments  of  narcotics. 
The  Crime  Commission  reported: 
Organized  crime  is  ;i  society  that  seeks  to 
operate  outilde  tiie  control  of  the  American 
people    and    their    governments.    It    involves 
thousands  ol  irlnilnals.  working  within  struc- 
tures as  complex  as  those  ot  any  large  corpo- 
ration, subject  to  laws  more  rigidly  enforced 
than    those   of    legitimate    governments.    Its 
actions  are  not  impulsive,  but  rather  the  re- 
sult 'if  intricate  coii.spLracies.  carried  on  over 
many    years    and    aimed    at    gaining   control 
over  whole  fields  of  activity  in  order  to  amass 
huge  profits. 


Tliese  conspiracies  have  taken  over 
legitimate  businesses.  Tliey  have  at- 
tempted to  invade  the  councils  of  our 
cities. 

It  is  clear  that  sixiradic,  isolated,  un- 
coordinated attacks  on  this  dl.sciplined 
army  of  the  underworld  cannot  obtain 
lasting  results  Organized  crime  can  be 
defeated  only  by  ori-anized  law  enforce- 
ment 

Under  the  di.ection  of  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Ilackcteering  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  "Strike  Force" 
proi'ram  has  recently  bwn  initiated.  Ex- 
perunced  investigators  and  attorneys 
from  .cveral  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  work  together  in  a  canipaisn 
concentrated  on  a  single,  organized  crim- 
inal syndicate  in  a  particular  geographic 
area. 

Strike  Force  Number  One.  centered  in 
a  laree  northern  city,  used  skilled  inves- 
tigators from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
the  Customs  Bureau,  the  Secret  Service, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Intcmal 
Revenue  Scnice  and  the  Federal  Bun  au 
of  Investigation.  This  .Strike  Force,  in 
cooperation  with  Canadian  and  local  of- 
ficials, was  respon-sible  last  year  for  Fed- 
eral indictments  of  25  undenvorld  fiu'- 
ures. 

Additional  strike  forces  are  now  be- 
ing formed.  Within  the  next  few  months 
they  Will  be  moved,  without  public  notice, 
into  several  paits  of  the  Nation  where 
organized  crime  now  flourishes, 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
and  this  Government's  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  t:ive  his  program  the  iiichest 
priority.  Funds  arc  included  in  my 
budget  to  siipport  these  additional  Strike 
Forces. 

.STRONC.FR     CRIMIN.M.     L.^V^S 

12  Gambling  Laws. 

Gambling  pro'.ides  the  major  .source 
of  revenue  for  '^■r-anizcd  crime.  It  is  vital 
that  the  Government  have  statutory- 
means  to  play  a  leadinLr  role  in  striking 
at  illegal  eambling  activities. 

The  federal  wacerinL'  tnx  produces 
needed  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  a  source  that  is  hinhly  ap- 
propriate as  long  as  illegal  samblir.g 
flourishes.  It  is  important  that  this  tax. 
imposed  by  the  Congress,  be  collected 
efficiently,  and  without  infringing  the 
constitutional  ri':rhts  of  taxpayers. 

/  recommend  that  our  gambling  latrj 
be  strcnnthcncd  this  year. 

First,  v.-e  should  broaden  the  law  to 
make  it  a  Federal  cnme  to  enrr,r;e  in 
'-,'ambling  as  a  substantial  businrs.<;  ef- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

Second,  the  Fiderr.l  Watering  statute 
should  be  modified  to  preserve  this  \al- 
uable  taxing  authority  in  a  form  that 
does  not  raise  constitutional  problems. 

These  legislative  propo.-als  will  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  shortly.  /  urge  their 
prompt  consideration. 

13.  Immunity  Legislation. 
Last  year  I  requested  immunity  legis- 
lation to  compel  the  :;ivin;.;  of  testimony 
concerning  activities  leaving  strong  links 
With  o'-ganized  crime.  This  kind  of  au- 
thority has  pi-oven  its  value  in  the  past, 
but  its  current  scope  is  limited.  /  renew 
my  proposal  that  immunity  legu<latton 
be  extended  to  the  Racketeering  Travel 
.A.ct.  to  the  Obstruction  of  Justice  statute, 
to  the  criminal  bankruptcy  law,  and  to 
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matters    involving    bribery,   graft,   and 
conflict  of  interest. 

14.  Effective  Prosecution. 

Today,  the  prosecution  in  a  Federal 
criminal  case  cannot  appeal  when  a  Dis- 
trict Court  grants  a  pre-trial  motion  to 
suppress  evidence.  In  many  cases,  the 
suppression  of  that  evidence  may  effec- 
tively terminate  the  prosecution. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appeal  such  orders  when  they 
believe  an  appeal  is  justified. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion promptly, 

15.  Gun  Control. 

We  cannot  control  crime  without  con- 
trolling the  random  and  wanton  distri- 
bution of  guns. 

There  is  little  need  to  restate  the  argu- 
ments for  taking  this  action.  We  must 
stop  what  amounts  to  mail  order  murder. 

Newspapers  and  radios  proclaim  each 
day  the  tragic  toll  of  death  and  injury 
caused  by  firearms.  An  estimated  750,000 
Americans  have  died  by  this  means  since 
1900 — far  more  than  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  all  our  enemies  in  all  the  wars 
we  have  fought. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  bill  I  proposed  last  year  to: 

— Prohibit  interstate  inail  order  sales 
and  shipments  of  firearms,  except 
between  Federal  licensees. 

— Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of 
handguns  to  out-of-state  purchasers. 

— Regulate  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
minors. 

— Further  regulate  the  importation  of 
firearms  into  this  country. 

As  I  said  one  year  ago: 

"This  legislation  will  not  curtail  owner- 
ship of  firearms  used  either  for  sport  or 
self -protection.  But  it  will  place  a  valu- 
able restraint  on  random  trade  in  hand- 
pur:s — the  use  of  which  has  more  and 
more  characterized  burglaries  and  other 
crimes," 

We  know  the  facts.  Failure  to  act  upon 
them  is  irresponsible. 

NEW  STRENGTH  FOE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

16.  Additional  Federal  Anti-Crime  Of- 
ficials. 

Since  1960,  the  pending  criminal  case- 
load in  the  Federal  system  has  increased 
by  90 '~; ,  The  total  number  of  grand  jury 
proceedings  has  grown  by  31^:1 ,  The  total 
number  of  appeals  has  growTi  by  133%. 
During  this  period  the  number  of  District 
Court  judges  increased  by  407c. 

But  the  total  number  of  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys — the  men 
throughout  the  country  who  bring  the 
people's  cases  to  court — increased  by  only 
IG':;. 

/  am  requesting  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  enable  us  to  add  100  addi- 
tional Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  in  offices 
around  the  country. 

I  am  also  requesting  funds  for  more 
than  100  additional  agents  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
lawyers  for  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

EFFECTIVE  CRIME  CONTROL  IN  AN 
AGE   OF  TECHNOLOGY 

At  its  heart,  the  law  enforcement  prob- 
lem has  always  been — and  will  remain — a 


human  problem.  Wretched  living  condi- 
tions produced  high  crime  rates  a  century 
ago  in  immigrant  neighborhoods.  Today, 
slum  conditions  are  producing  equally 
serious  crime  problems  among  the  new 
immigrants  to  our  cities. 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  change 
those  conditions — and  we  shall. 

But  our  responsibilities  require  us  to 
find  more  immediate  solutions  to  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate,  that  will  help  us  main- 
tain order  while  we  btiild  better  founda- 
tions for  urban  life. 

17.  Improved  law  enforcement  com- 
munications. 

The  Crime  Commission  Report  showed 
that  the  ability  of  the  police  to  make  an 
orrest  often  depends  upon  the  time  with- 
in which  affected  citizens  contact  them, 
the  speed  with  which  radio  messages  can 
be  transmitted,  and  the  response  time  of 
neighborhood  police. 

In  spite  of  our  advanced  technological 
knowledge  and  capacities,  it  often  takes 
many  minutes  for  help  to  reach  a  citizen. 
Further,  communications  facilities  for 
essential  emergency  services  in  many 
metropolitan  areas  are  over-crowded  and 
out  of  date. 

To  implement  a  four-point  piogram  to 
improve  law  enforcement  communica- 
tions : 
— I  am  instructing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  local 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and  the 
telephone  companies  to  develop 
methods  to  make  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone more  effective  for  summon- 
ing police  aid  in  times  of  emergency. 
Such  a  step,  recommended  by  the 
Crime  Commission,  was  recently  en- 
dorsed by  the  largest  telephone  com- 
pany in  the  Nation. 
— I  have  requested  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  give  the 
highest  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
new  radio  channels  to  police  and 
other  emergency  services  in  our  larg- 
e.st  cities. 
— I  am  asking  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Communications  Policy, 
established  last  August,  to  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  total 
public  safety  radio-communications 
requirements  and  present  capabil- 
ities in  selected  metropolitan  areas. 
— I  am  directing  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  de- 
velop a  prototype,  low-cost.  light- 
weight personnel  radio,  which  can 
be  used  by  patrolmen  throughout  the 
Nation. 

18.  Modern  Weapons  and  Equipment. 
Revolvers  and  nightsticks  are  clearly 

inadequate  for  the  many  different  crises 
faced  by  the  police.  New  weapons  and 
chemicals — effective  but  causing  no  per- 
manent injury — have  been  and  are 
being  developed. 

But  too  little  is  now  known  about  their 
potential  to  preserve  order  while  pro- 
tecting lives.  Too  little  is  known  about 
their  limitations. 

/  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  irork- 
ing  with  the  Attorney  General  and  law 
enforcement  officials,  to  study  these  new 
weapons  and  chemicals  and  other  new 
techniques  in  crime  control.  The  results 


of  this  study  will  be  made  available  to 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country. 

19.  Bank  Protection. 

We  must  bring  modern  crime  detection 
and  pi'otective  equipment  into  our  banks. 

Robberies  of  financial  institutions  have 
increased  continuously  in  the  past  dec- 
ade. 

In  1955  there  were  526  robberies  com- 
mitted against  financial  institutions  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law.  In  1966  there  were 
1,871  such  oft"en.ses — an  increa.se  of  about 
2o0'-; . 

Silent  alaims  and  camera  systems  now 
exist  that  can  both  deter  these  crimes 
and  aid  in  investigation  and  pro.secution. 
"i^et  many  financial  institutions  have  not 
yet  installed  them. 

/  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  Bank 
Protection  Act  of  1968.  to  direct  those 
Federal  agencies  with  responsibilities  for 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
to  issue  regulations  requiring  the  instal- 
lation, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
appropriate  protective  systems. 

20.  Auto  Theft  Prevention. 

\Vc  must  reduce  the  great  number  of 
automobiles  that  are  .stolen  each  year. 

Auto  theft  is  the  third  most  frequent, 
and  the  .second  most  costly  ciime  in 
America. 

It  is  a  crime  that  involves  the  young. 
Over  GO'";  of  all  auto  thefts  are  commit- 
ted by  persons  under  the  age  of  18.  This 
i.i  often  the  first  step  in  a  life  of  crime — 
a  first  step  that  might  be  easily  pre- 
vented. 

A  princijjal  device  in  auto  theft  is  the 
so-called  "master  key,"  which  can  be 
used  to  .start  a  car's  ignition.  These  keys 
are  advertised.  They  can  be  ordered  by 
mail. 

/  rroposc  the  Auto  Theft  Prevention 
Act  of  19S8.  to  prohibit  the  advertise- 
ment, mailing  and  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  inotor  vehicle  master  keys 
and  information  and  devices  from  which 
such  keys  can  be  jnade. 

This  Act,  together  with  auto  safety 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation — which  would  require 
anti-theft  devices  to  be  included  in  au- 
tomobiles manufactured  after  December 
31.  1969 — should  help  counter  the  rising 
rate  of  auto  thefts.  Some  of  our  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  have  already  an- 
nounced plans  to  include  such  devices  in 
future  models, 

21.  Model  Precincts, 

We  must  take  advantage  of  cur  Model 
Cities  proeram — the  most  compiehejisive 
urban  development  program  this  coun- 
try has  ever  undertaken — to  promote  the 
goal  of  effective  law  enforcement. 

The  Model  Cities  procram  cives  us  an 
opportunity  to  plan  ahead  for  law  en- 
forcement in  a  new  cnvii-onment.  Many 
cities  l.ave  begun  to  do  so. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  in  coopera- 
tion u-it!i  the  Attorney  General,  to  re- 
quire each  of  the  03  cities  now  included 
7cithin  the  Model  Cities  program,  as  veil 
as  any  new  grantees,  to  include  witfiin 
its  total  program  a  well-designed  system 
for  crime  prevention  and  control.  These 
could  include  such  items  as: 

— Establishment  of  model  i^recincts. 
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— Improvement  of  police-community 
relations. 

— CreatKin  of  effective  recruitment 
and  traininu  centers 

—  New  programs  for  youthful  of- 
fenders 

The  Model  Cities  proi-ram  k'ives  us  an 
opportunity  to  creat<»  safe  streets  in  safe 
neighborhoods  throut;h  more  effective 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement 
systems  We  must  seize  that  opportunity 

22.   Rmht  to  Prtvary. 

We  must  protect  the  American  people 
a«aJnst  a  new  threat  to  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  precious  riuhts^ — the  ri^ht  of 
per.sonal  privacy 

The  principle  that  a  mans  home  is  his 
castle  IS  under  new  ;ittack  For  centuries 
the  law  of  trespass  protected  a  man's 
lands  and  his  home  But  In  this  ane  of 
ad\anced  technolou'y.  thick  walls  and 
locked  doors  cannot  .niard  our  privacy  or 
safeguard  our  peisc)nal  freedom  Today 
we  need  a  strong  law—  suited  to  modern 
conditions — to  protect  us  from  those  wtio 
would  trespass  upon  our  conversations. 

Last  year  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress the  RiKht  of  Privacy  Act.  /  urae 
the  Conoress  to  enact  this  legislation 
this  year. 

CRIME    liiNTRiiL      -A     r\SK    f'lR    Alt     AMFRIC.ANS 

This  22-point  procram  will,  if  adopted 
and  put  fully  into  practice,  make  the 
conditions  of  life  for  most  law-abidme 
citizens  .safer,  and  thus  freer  and  iiappier 

But  in  implementing  it  we  must  re- 
main aware  of  its  limitations,  as  well  as 
its  jjoals: 

It  IS  not  a  substitute  for  action  by  local 
law  enforcement  officials.  The  job  of  law 
enforcement — the  basic  responsibility — 
Is  for  the  local  police,  the  local  mayor, 
tile  city  council,  m  short  the  people  of 
our  towns  and  cities 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  frustrations 
of  many  yount;  people  But  it  will  help 
to  steer  thousands  of  youni;  offenders  to 
more  productive  lives 

It  IS  not  a  solution  to  the  illnesses  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  But  it 
will  enable  us  to  deal  with  them  more 
effectively. 

It  IS  not  an  answer  to  the  blight  of  our 
cities  and  suburbs.  But  it  will  help  to 
make  our  metropolitan  areas  more 
livable 

It  does  not  establish  a  national  police 
force,  but  it  will  help  enable  the  Federal 
government  to  do  its  part  well. 

The  Nation  needs  vigorous  and  sub- 
stantial programs  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  crime  on  all  levels  of  Government — 
but  most  importantly  at  the  local  level 
where  it  affects  us  ail  most  immediately 
and  most  directly. 

There  are  some  who  view  the  crime 
problem  m  racial  terms  The  facts  belie 
this.  Crime  affects  all  Americans.  It  is 
not  a  problem  of  rich  against  poor  or 
white  against  Negro,  because  the  hard 
facts  show  that  crime  victimizes  most 
severely  and  most  directly  those  in  pov- 
erty and  those  in  minority  groups. 

No  people  need  or  want  effective  and 
fair  law  enforcement  more  than  those 
who  live  in  our  crowded  inner  cities. 

For  all  Americans  we  must  improve 
and  strengthen  our  law  enforcement 
system 

Speeches  and  strong  words  and  good 


intentions    will    not    solve    our    Nation's 
crime  problem 

Tins  message  will  not  solve  our  Na- 
tion's crime  problem 

Only  action  will  be  effective  to  control 
crime  in  the  cities  and  states  of  our 
country:  action  at  the  locjil  level,  action 
at  the  state  level  and  action  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

Today  I  pledge  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  supix)rt  the  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  our  Nation  m  an 
all-out  war  at,'ainst  crime 

I  urge  tiie  Congress  to  loin  with  me  by 
passing  the  legislation  I  have  recom- 
mended in  this  mes.sage 

Lyndon  B   Johnson. 

The  White  Hoi'se,  February  7.  1968 

The  message  was.  without  objection, 
referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
•Mr.  ALBERT)  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie  Union 
and   ordered  to  be  printed 


TIIF:    JOHNSON    STRATEGY    TO 
FIGHT  CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  us  nothing  less 
than  a  total  strategy-  to  control  crime 
and  violence  in  our  country. 

The  20-point  program  outlined  in  the 
President's  message  is  clear  and  neces- 
sary It  touches  every  area  of  strife, 
crime,   and  dLsturbance   in  our  society. 

The  President  very  clearly  recognizes 
that  there  ;nu.-<t  be  an  adequate  ini.x  of 
control  and  reform  measures  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  crime 
problem. 

And  so  he  has  proposed  a  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  which  would  -:ive 
local  law  enforcement  officials  new  tools 
and  resources  to  combat  crime  in  the 
community 

The  President  has  asked  for  an  anti- 
riot  bill.  He  has  asked  for  tougher  legis- 
lation against  drug  use  and  distribution. 
And  he  has  reaffirmed  his  public  call  for 
a  strong  gun  control  bill. 

But  he  IS  also  interested  in  the  reform 
of  corrections  methods;  in  a  full-scale 
review  of  our  corrections  laws;  in  the 
need  for  new  institutions  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  youthful  offenders,  and  in  re- 
search into  now  weapons  and  controls 
for  police 

This  is  the  most  intelligent  approach 
to  crime  problems  in  yeai-s. 

The  President  is  not  content  just  to 
make  speeches  against  crime  He  has  pre- 
sented a  program  to  attack  the  roots  and 
manifestations  of  crime.  And  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  approve  this  Johnson 
anticrime  strategy  as  soon  as  possible — 
and  vote  the  needed  funds  to  implement 
It 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  the  most  com- 
prehensive crime  control  proposals  in 
the  history  of  Congress. 

The  Presidents  requests,  if  enacted. 
will  provide  a  badly  needed  lift  to  the 
Nation  s  total  effort  to  curb  the  rising 
cnme  rate 

These  are  thoughtful,  carefully  studied 
proposals  that  focus  on  areas  of  the 
i;reat-est  need  m  improving  cnme  con- 
trol techiviques  and  enforcement  jsroce- 
dures   I  feel  certain  that  the  President 


will  be  strongly  supported  by  the  Nation's 
cnme  prevention  officials,  as  well  as  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people 

These  proix)sal.s — from  strengthenin  ■ 
narcotics  control  laws  to  urging  an  auto 
theft  prevention  act — are  among  the 
most  urgent  matters  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  this  year 

I  feel  certain  that  the  90th  Congress 
will  act  piomptly  and  .sympathetically 
to  enact  President  Johnson's  anticrime 
proposals  In  tills  field,  there  can  be  no 
delay  or  indifference  For  the  forces  that 
breed  crime  must  never  be  allowed  to 
overwhelm  those  who  place  their  trust 
in  law  and  order 

And  President  Jolinson  has  served  no- 
tice today  tiiat  crime  can- — and  shall — be 
vanquished  by  a  determined  and  resolute 
people 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spt^aker.  we  face  a  sinister  threat  to  the 
domestic  tranquillity  and  security  of  our 
country  I  acclaim  the  President  for 
pointing  out  the  threat  by  the  forces  of 
organized  crime.  Tlic  Task  Force  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Ju.stice  has  revealed  a 
sordid  picture  of  the  intricate  and  cun- 
nini;  activities  of  the  crime  syndicates. 
Through  gambling,  loan  .sharking,  nar- 
cotics iH^ddling.  extortion  and  prostitu- 
tion, the  hidden  lords  of  crime  corrupt 
police,  prosecutors,  judges,  city  officials. 
State  legislators,  college  and  professional 
athletes,  and  exert  a  pervasive  influence 
on  the  Nation's  economical  and  political 
life.  Although  uamblmg  is  the  .-ingle 
greatest  source  of  income  for  organized 
crime,  probably  one  of  the  most  per- 
verted and  lucrative  activities  engaged 
m  lOday  by  the  mmions  of  organized 
crime  is  the  ijeddlmg  of  narcotics  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  Many  of  the  sales 
are  to  our  young  people.  Here  the  evil  of 
underworld  crime  can  have  one  of  its 
most  serious  impacts.  The  person  who 
peddles  drugs  to  our  children  is  the  true 
modern-day  slave  master  who  transports 
the  yoiuig  into  a  lifetmie  of  addiction.  I 
want  to  express  my  support  of  the  pro- 
ixjsals  in  the  President's  crime  message 
IX)inted  to  a  coordinated  law  enforce- 
ment I'ffort  against  organized  crime. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
I)laud  the  President's  message  on  crime. 

Tlie  President  has  now  begun  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  his 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  While  the 
President  realu'es.  as  he  stated  in  March 
of  1966.  that  "ancient  evils  do  not  yield 
to  easy  conquest."  his  proposals — if  en- 
acted— will  be  a  first  step  in  the  battle. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  solve 
th.e  problem  of  crime  in  America.  The 
President  recognized  this  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can— as  it  has  done  in  the 
past — point  the  way  to  reform  and  in- 
novation for  State  and  lix-al  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  President's  proposals  concerning 
drug  abuse  control,  firearms  restrictions, 
organized  cnme.  .safe  streets,  and  aid 
and  assistance  to  lcx;al  law  enforcement 
are  a  recognition  of  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  must  play  if  we  are  to  con- 
quer this  national  malignancy. 
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As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Clime  stated: 

Tiiere  Is  much  crime  in  America,  more 
than  ever  Is  reported,  far  more  than  ever 
li  solved,  fur  too  much  lor  the  health  of 
•.  lie  Nation.  Kvery  American  knows  that, 
hvery  American  Is,  In  a  .sense,  a  victim  of 
i.ime. 

The  Commission  concluded  by  saying 

that: 

America  iiiust  tran.clate  Us  ;ilarm  about 
crime  Into  actions  that  ulU  give  the  criminal 
Justice  system  the  wherewithal  to  do  the  Job 
11  K  charged  with  doing. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
th?  ty;ie  of  actions  that  America  needs 
in  its  war  on  crime, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  President 
Jolinson's  anticrime  message  to  Congress 
is  a  call  to  national  action  to  make  a 
safer  America  our  first  order  of  business. 
Each  year,  criminal  acts  cause  injury 
and  death  to  thousands  of  innocent  citi- 
zens and  destruction  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  property.  Organized  crime  drains 
incalculable  resources  from  our  pro- 
ductive economy  and  from  our  honest 
businessmen. 

Yet,  while  our  crime  rate  has  soared, 
our  system  of  criminal  justice  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  Local  law  enforcement 
officers  are  often  under  financed  and 
ill  equipped:  juvenile  delinquency  is 
often  handled  in  an  archaic  manner;  and 
organized  crime  has  invaded  more  and 
more  of  America. 

America  cannot  long  afford  to  pay 
this  tragic  cost.  Through  President  John- 
son's comprehensive  anticrime  programs 
we  can  make  an  investment  in  a  better, 
more  secure  future. 

The  President's  sweeping  anticrime 
program  deals  with  all  the  major  areas 
of  concern  in  the  criminal  field — ill- 
equipped  police  forces;  rising  juvenile 
delinquency  which  affects  thousands  of 
American  youngsters;  recurring  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  which  threatens  the 
health  of  our  people;  and  pervasive 
organized  crime. 

Moreover,  the  President's  new  pro- 
grams will  seek  closer  coordination  of 
Federal  anticrime  efforts;  a  strength- 
ened and  unified  corrections  system; 
and  new  laws  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
bank  robberies  and  auto  thefts. 

We  too  must  heed  this  call  and  act  in 
the  national  interest  by  enacting  the 
anticrime  program. 

Mr.  BLATNTC.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  out  against  the  criminal  ele- 
ment of  our  society.  Once  again  he  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  to  enact  meas- 
ures which  will  provide  for  a  meaningful 
effort  tov.-ard  a  safer  Nation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  my  compliments  on  this  pro- 
gram— and  he  has  my  support. 

Tlie  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try must  be  safe  to  be  on  the  streets  of 
our  cities.  Our  children  must  be  safe  to 
play  in  our  parks.  Our  businessmen  must 
be  able  to  devote  their  time  and  resources 
to  productive  efforts  rather  than  pre- 
vention of  theft.  We  must  enact  the 
measures  necessary  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  Support  of  the  President's  program 
should  be  a  matter  of  immediate  action 
for  the  Congress. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
much  impressed  by  portions  of  the  mes- 
sage on  public  safety  received  from  the 
President  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President,  in  rec- 
ommending amendments  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967,  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  substance  of  title  III  as  amended  in 
this  House  and  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  membership. 

As  the  principal  spon.sor  of  tlie  substi- 
tute title  III,  I  particularly  wish  to  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  references  to 
an  expanded  role  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  training  and  education 
of  law  enforcement  officials. 

While  the  measure  passed  by  the 
House  reposed  this  function  in  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Crim.inal  Justice  operating  through 
regional  institutes,  it  is  pos.sible  that  sim- 
ilar objectives  may  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation— as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  President's  approval 
for  "substantial  financial  as.si:tance"  for 
the  development  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  training  programs. 

Additional  parts  of  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  President  al.so  appear 
to  be  consistent  with  the  House-passed 
title  III.  In  this  regard,  I  cite  the  Presi- 
dent's support  for  a  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice to  develop  a  major  Federal  research 
program  for  the  application  of  the  mo.st 
advanced  scientific  and  technological  de- 
vices in  improving  law  enforcement. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage reflects  programs  and  objectives  ad- 
vanced by  the  Members  of  this  Hou.sc  at 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I 
do  not  criticize  the  President  for  his 
change  of  position  in  adopting  programs 
initiated  by  the  House.  On  the  contrary, 
I  congratulate  him  for  his  uillingness  to 
embrace  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
steps  he  has  announced. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  on  crime  has  given 
the  Congress  a  forceful  and  timely  as- 
sessment of  the  steps  which  must  be 
taken  to  combat  the  mounting  incidence 
of  crime. 

Crime  is  a  matter  of  urgent  public 
concern.  It  is  a  major  domestic  problem 
requiring  an  immediate  and  comprehen- 
sive action  program.  The  President's 
Crime  Commission,  after  thorough  re- 
search, recommended  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  incorporated  in  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  It  must 
be  implemented  now.  Every  day  that  we 
fail  to  act,  the  problem  grows  another 
step  beyond  us. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  will  provide  substantial  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  guidance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  It  will  not,  however,  in- 
f  linge  upon  the  autonomy  of  these  agen- 
cies. The  war  against  crime  will  remain, 
as  it  is  now,  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  government.  The  Com- 
mission found,  and  I  believe  all  of  us 
will  agree,  that  these  State  and  local 


governments  do  not  now  Imve  sufficient 
resources  to  meet  the  problem.  Commu- 
nity law  enforcement  agencies  them- 
selves have  requested  the  assistance 
which  the  Safe  Streets  Act  will  provide 
Last  year  the  House  passed  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Safe  Streets  and  Cnme  Con- 
trol Act  creating  a  National  Institute  for 
Criminal  Justice,  This  lepi.slation  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  under  tlie  sjionsor- 
ship  of  Senator  EnwARt)  F.  T^F.NNEnv. 
would  provide  a  central  rcs'^aich  bureau 
v.ithin  the  Department  of  Justice.  Such 
a  facility  would  have  the  resources  to 
apply  contemporary  technology  and  the 
bchaviorial  sciences  to  tlie  problems  of 
cri'nc  prevention,  detection,  and  data 
collection,  as  well  as  our  rehabilitation 
and  corrections  system. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
statement  and  I  urge  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  work  for  the  prompt  pa.ssage 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  a.sked  the 
Congress  to  legislate  against  crime.  We 
must  giv?  liim  our  support.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  improve  our  law  en- 
forcement facilities  so  that  the  risk  of 
apprehension  alone  will  deter  one  from 
a  career  in  crime. 

Respect  for  the  law  by  all  members 
of  our  society  will  be  assured  only  when 
there  is  respect  for  all  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials.  A  well -trained  and  a 
well-equipped  officer  commands  resjiect. 
We  can  make  progress  toward  this  goal 
through  programs  which  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  President.  This,  coupled  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  Federal  criminal 
statutes,  can  do  much  to  restore  a  .sense 
of  safety  and  security  to  the  people  of 
this  countn'.  It  is  es.sential  that  we  do  so. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  made  a  report  which  cites  many 
areas  of  need.  That  Commission  has  also 
made  suggestions  for  meeting  that  need, 
some  of  which  are  embodied  in  tho.se  pro- 
grams presented  by  the  President.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  are  shown  the  need 
and  given  direction,  we  must  fulfill  our 
responsibility  by  acting  upon  these  vital 
measures. 

I  congratulate  the  President  in  the  part 
that  he  has  done.  He  has  my  full  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  President  for  presenting  to 
the  Congress  a  strong  and  meaningful 
program  for  a  war  against  crime. 

A  poorly  trained  and  ill-equiijped  law 
enforcement  officer  is  an  ineffective  and 
costly  answer  to  the  problem  of  crime. 
Technological  advancement  and  ex- 
panded training  facilities  can  be  made 
available  to  every  level  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  President  has  proposed  this 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  in  Congress 
to  see  that  such  is  made  available. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that 
crime  in  many  of  its  aspects  is  no  longer 
merely  a  local  problem.  Modem  commu- 
nication and  transportation  facilities 
have  made  it  possible  for  criminals  to 
organize  and  range  far  and  wide  across 
the  countrj'.  Crime  does  not  respect  State 
lines. 

Thus,  there  is  a  need  for  attention  to 
these  problems  bj  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  The   Federal   Government    must 
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provide  the  ways  and  means,  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  authorities,  to 
Kain  an  earl.v  solution  to  the  problem  of 
orKanized  crime 

The  President  has  pointed  out  the  di- 
rection which  should  be  followed  Hp  has 
m.v  support  in  almost  every-  particular 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  T.-nne.ssee  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Pre.sident.  In  his  message  on 
crime  has  delivered  to  this  body  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  proposals  on 
crime  and  lawlessness  of  any  Prfsident  in 
American  history 

It  is  true  that  the  architects  of  the  war 
on  crime  should  be  bipartisan  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Republicans  seek  to 
exploit  this  as  a  national  jK)litical  issue, 
while  offenni?  no  constructive  solutions 
on  ttieir  own 

President  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  throuuh 
his  timely  and  forthright  action,  as 
clearly  evidenced  in  this  mes.sase.  has 
proven  his  abliity— not  merely  to  react 
to  serious   problem.s — but   to   find   solu- 

tlOII,'? 

Sjieaklni;  politically  the  Republicans 
expected  to  find  .some  teeth  in  this  mat- 
ter attain  without  projecting  solutions. 
Lyndon  B  John.son  has  just  extracted  32 
Republican  teeth,  by  his  hiehly  con- 
structive and  statesmanlike  proposals 

The  President  in  his  message  on  crime 
today  while  recognizm?  that  law  en- 
forcement lies  primarily  with  local  police 
sysu>ms,  pointed  out  that  the  FedeiaJ 
Government  can  and  must  assume  a 
sironii  role  in  supportlnt:  the  States  in 
their  fluht  a«ainst  the  mcrease  in  crime 

Under  the  safe  streets  and  crime  con- 
trol bill  there  was  provision  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  tirants  to  State 
and  local  kjovernments  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  procedures  to 
fl«ht  crime  The  President  has  now  sug- 
gested the  amendment  of  this  legislation 
to  include  Federal  assistance  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  law  enforcement 
officials  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  ideal 
to  expand  the  present  Federal  program 
for  training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  training  and  education  fa- 
cilities to  aid  in  the  procurement  of  more 
efficient  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers. 

The  President  calls  for  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  fellowships,  student  loans,  and 
tuition  aid  Such  a  program  has  already 
been  drafted  into  legislative  form  It  is 
H  R  6628.  the  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion bill,  which  has  received  the  vigorous 
support  of  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  American  Legion, 
the  mayors  of  25  of  our  largest  cities,  and 
scores  of  colleges,  universities,  and  police 
agencies. 

HR  6628  is  a  proposal  to  put  110.000 
man-years  of  new  specialized  higher  edu- 
catitm  into  'he  war  on  crime  during  the 
next  4  years  It  is  a  Govemment-fund- 
fd  education  program  for  the  law  en- 
forcement professions  with  very  strong 
recruitin.g  provisions  The  effective  hu- 
mane focus  of  this  bill  is  on  the  police 
officer  with  badge  and  gun  on  the  streets, 
in  the  station  house,  and  in  the  investi- 
gative and  managerial  branches 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  recognition  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  specialized  education  and 
training  m  any  effective  war  on  crime. 


He   clearly    merits   our   support    in    this 
recognition 

Few.  if  any  profe.sslons  are  .so  cen- 
trally responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  civil  .stability  and  public  order  in  this 
time  of  accelerating  social  change  as 
that  of  the  policeman  Few  if  any  pro- 
fessions are  so  crucially  chaiL'ed  with  in- 
dividual responsibility  as  that  of  the 
policeman  Few,  if  any  professions  are 
more  clemaiuling  of  well-informed  clear, 
sound  ludgment  in  so  I'reat  a  variety  of 
fields  and  situations,  under  such  condi- 
tions of  stress  as  that  of  the  |X)liceman 

If  these  generalizations  are  true — and 
I  have  personally  encountered  no  one 
\*ho  has  challenged  them — then  it  fol- 
lows that,  for  the  Nation  at  large,  few  if 
any  professions  have  a  greater  need  of. 
or  a  higher  priority  claim  upon,  higher 
education  The  sobering  tact  is  that  most 
of  the  American  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession IS  presently  operating  at  an  edu- 
cational disadvantage  to  the  society  it  is 
asked  to  police,  and  the  trend  is  not  im- 
proving Now  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  this  unbalance  be- 
tween the  need  and  the  supply  of  higher 
education  m  law  enforcement  is  a  situa- 
tion loaded  with  trouble,  b.)th  present 
and  potential  It  ad\ersely  .ilfccts  per- 
formance, professional  contidence.  iJiib- 
lic  image,  recruiting,  pay  raises,  and 
other  forms  of  career  comiJensatlon,  Con- 
versely, the  remedy  to  this  unlllled  need 
offers  the  prospect  of  gains  m  acro.ss-the- 
board  competence,  enhanced  ijublic  re- 
spect and  professional  pride,  a  markedly 
lmp!o\ed  ri:K'niitment  position,  better 
community  relations,  and  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  higher  pay  scales 

If  there  is  any  group  of  men  m  our  so- 
ciety whose  higher  education  the  citizen 
would  reasonably  wi&h  to  insure,  is  it  not 
that  select  group  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  unique  authority  and  responsibility 
to  employ  legitimate  force  in  the  name 
of  government ' 

The  President  has  demonstrated  excel- 
lent analytical  qualities  and  commend- 
able foresight  In  recommending  tins  edu- 
cational mechanism  for  .securing  the  con- 
tinuing supply  of  first-rate  manpower  to 
sustain  a  successful  war  on  crime 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, cnnie  is  not  just  a  big  city  problem. 
It  IS  a  problem  of  our  small  towns  and  of 
our  suburbs  as  well  Crime  :s  increasing 
faster  in  the  smaller  cities  than  it  is  in 
metropolitan  areas  and  smaller  cities  ara 
hard  pressed  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
They  do  not  have  sufficient  experience  in 
crime  prevention  and  control:  they  have 
smaller  police  forces  with  less  equipment, 
less  training,  and  expertise.  They  must 
have  help  the  administrations  safe 
streets  bill  will  provide  it  The  Safe 
Streets  Act  will  support  more  and  better 
training  for  their  police  forces,  assist 
them  m  improving  their  operations  and 
pr(nide  technical  assLstance  and  model 
programs  for  them  to  follow.  It  will  also 
provide  planning  grants  that  will  en- 
courage units  of  local  government,  or  the 
State  government  and  units  of  local  -;ov- 
ernment  to  loin  together  to  map  out  a 
concerted  attack  on  crime. 

Since  the  fall  of  1965.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  engaged  in  a  pioneer- 
ing effort  which  has  laid  the  groundwork 


for  the  safe  streets  program  Under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  $17.5 
million  in  grants  have  been  awarded  to 
law  enforcement  and  cnminal  justice 
agencies  The  safe  streets  proLiiam  will 
be  a  broader,  more  romprehensi\e  pro- 
gram that  will  build  uixm  this  modest 
beginning  and  permit  wide-scale  attack 
upon  the  ci  imr  problem 

It  IS  the  keystone  of  the  national 
strategy  against  crime  which  was  out- 
lined today  in  the  President's  crime  mes- 
,sage   The  time  for  its  passage  is  now 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pics- 
ulent's  mes,sage  today,  to  the  Congress 
and  the  countiy.  on  the  vital  subiect  of 
l)ublic  safety  is  tnily  an  expression  of  na- 
tional detetmination  to  promptly  initiate 
adequate  action  to  reduce  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  provide  a  safe  en\  iron- 
ment  tor  all  (jui  citizens 

In  his  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions the  President  has  outlined  pro- 
grams that  merit  the  cooperative  study 
and  implementation  of  all  of  ii.s  who  be- 
lieve the  time  is  overdue  for  less  discus- 
sion and  more  immediate,  meaningful 
action 

Toward  this  end  it  would  certainly  ap- 
pear that  a  reasonable  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  in  a  multi-grant,  varied 
l)ro:^iam  plan  of  a.ssistance  to  the  States 
and  communities  throui^hout  the  coun- 
tiy to  help  combat  and  reduce  the  friuht- 
ening  acceleration  of  crime,  especially  by 
and  .imong  our  youth,  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically feasible  but  it  would  be  a 
priority  investment  of  foremost  wisdom 
lUid  prudence. 

Although  there  may  be  sincere  differ- 
ences on  some  few  Presidential  recom- 
mendations, there  can  be  little  if  any 
doubt  that  the  overall  program  and  ob- 
jective, to  insure  the  public  safety,  do- 
.sen  es  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
i:ress  in  legislatively  dealing  with  a 
problem  of  urL-ent  and  major  national 
sii;nificancc  and  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
will  extend  such  cooperation  in  the  public 
interest 

Mr,  RODINO  Mr,  Speaker,  an  unfor- 
tunate concomitant  of  our  increased 
urbanization  :s  the  mounting  incidence 
of  criminal  conduct.  Crime  threatens  the 
freedom  of  our  democratic  system,  and 
an  atmosphere  of  fear  jjervades  the  lives 
of  many  decent,  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  National  Crime  Commission  report- 
ed the  .shocking  fact  that  one-third  of 
all  Americans  consider  it  unsafe  to  walk 
alone  at  night  in  their  neighborhoods. 
This  IS  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of  our 
country. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress 
reflects  the  concern  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americatis  who  demand  Federal  action 
against  this  jjaramount  domestic  prob- 
lem. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  impo- 
tent to  react  to  this  problem.  The  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  would 
allow  the  Federal  Go\ernment  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities.  It  would 
provide  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
training,  education,  research,  and  devel- 
opment in  law  enforcement.  Primary  re- 
sponsibility for  law  enforcement,  as  it 
should,  would  remain  on  the  local  level. 
However,  the  considerable  resources  of 
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the  Federal  Government  would  be  em- 
ployed to  create  the  excellence  in  law 
enforcement  systems  needed  to  curtail 
crime  in  our  communities. 

I  am  happy  to  indicate  my  support  of 
the  President's  most  comprehensive  and 
es.sential  program  to  combat  crime. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  today,  "to  insure 
the  public  safety,"'  is  a  significant  and 
meaningful  outline  of  the  actions — local. 
State,  and  National— that  we  must  put 
into  effect  if  we  are  to  control  crime  in 
America,  reverse  its  rising  trend  and  re- 
store a  measure  of  law  and  order  to  our 
society. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
statement  in  this  message,  and  I  might 
add  one  of  the  most  obvious,  is  the  em- 
phasis on  the  responsibility  of  local  police 
agencies  for  local  law  enforcement.  As 
the  President  so  well  states: 

Tiie  Federal  Government  must  never  as- 
sume the  role  of  ihe  N.itlon's  policeman. 

Not  only  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  try  to  assume  that  role,  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  the 
ability  or  constitutional  power  to  assume 
such  responsibility. 

The  President  has  redoubled  his  call 
for  an  effective  firearms  control  law  and 
laws  to  protect  the  citizen's  right  to  pri- 
vacy. These  are  matters  with  which  I 
have  been  concerned  and  which  I  have 
supported  and  advocated  strongly,  I  join 
with  the  President  in  calling  for  swift 
action  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  on 
these  important  matters. 

Mr.  MINISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  President  to  com- 
bat crime  and  criminal  activities 
throughout  the  Nation  would  provide  a 
desirable  and  effective  method  for  a 
combined  Federal-State  frontal  attack 
on  crime. 

As  the  sponsor  of  HR,  12034.  which  Is 
designed  to  curb  the  interstate  trafHc  In 
guns.  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  inclusion 
of  Federal  gun  control  legislation  in  the 
President's  message.  The  administration 
recommends  more  effective  controls  over 
interstate  transactions  in  firearms  and 
assistance  to  the  States  in  controlling 
the  unrestricted  flow  of  firearms  within 
their  own  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  increasing  violence 
in  our  ma.ior  urban  centers,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  need  for  sen- 
sible firearms  controls.  In  public  opinion 
polls  taken  over  the  last  3  years,  three- 
fourths  of  those  questioned  have  con- 
sistently favored  increased  gun  control. 
How  many  more  disasters  must  occur? 
How  many  more  Lee  Harvey  Oswalds  are 
needed  ? 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would — 

First,  prohibit  interstate  mail  order 
sale  of  firearms,  except  with  respect  to 
rifles  and  shotguns  where  purchased  in 
person  at  the  seller's  place  of  business 
and  then  shipped  interstate  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  his  residence: 

Second,  make  it  unlawful  for  a  licensee 
to  sell  or  deliver  a  handgim  to  a  person 
under  21  and  under  18  in  the  case  of  a 
rlilc  or  shotgun: 

Tliird,  i)rohibit  sale  or  dehvery  of  fire- 
arms to  iJersons  prohibited  by  State  or 
local  law  from  receiving  or  possessing 
such  firearms; 


Fourth,  prohibit  the  sale  or  delivery  of 
a  firearm — other  than  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun— to  a  person  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  State  in  which  the  sale  or  deliv- 
ery is  made; 

Fifth,  prohibit  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  destructive  devices,  machine- 
guns,  and  short-barreled  shotguns  and 
rifles  except  between  Federal  licensees; 

Sixth,  provide  standards  and  increase 
license  fees  for  Federal  licensees: 

Seventh,  prohibit  interstate  transpor- 
tation, shipment,  or  receipt  of  firearms 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony;  and 

Eighth,  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  with  authority  to  regulate  im- 
portation of  firearms. 

This  type  of  legislation  poses  no  threat 
whatsoever  to  the  legitimate  hunter  or 
target  shooter.  It  is,  rather,  a  reasonable 
attempt  to  curb  the  evil  of  guns — to  make 
it  difficult  for  criminals,  for  the  insane. 
and  for  the  irresponsible,  to  arm  them- 
selves. The  right  to  life  and  good  health 
preempts  any  imaginary  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  buy  and  use  firearms  indis- 
criminately. 

Mr.  CAREY,  Mr.  Speaker,  .ne  Presi- 
dent, in  his  special  message  on  crime,  has 
again  asked  the  Congress  to  approve 
major  aid  legislation  in  support  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement.  This  is  the 
heart  of  his  national  strategy  against 
crime,  and  it  is  a  need  which  carmot  be 
ignored. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1967  is  backed  by  the  landmark 
studies  and  findings  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  and  by  more  than  2 
years  of  experience  in  gran*  program  ad- 
ministration under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  It  is  compelled  by 
national  statistics  which  tell  a  shocking 
story  of  deterioration  of  public  safety  and 
escalation  of  all  forms  of  criminal  activ- 
ity— street  crime,  organize  crime,  white 
collar  crime,  civil  disorder. 

Action  by  this  Congress  in  1965  made 
possible  a  significant  test  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  and  research  and  ad- 
ministration support  to  agencies  of  law 
enforcement  operating  in  our  society  and 
localities.  Under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  awarded  $17.5  million  to  support  over 
300  dififerent  projects  in  the  areas  of  law 
enforcement,  courts,  and  corrections. 
New  research,  demonstration,  training, 
and  education  have  beer  made  possible 
because  the  Federal  Government  was 
willing  to  help  but  this  has  hardly 
scratched  the  surface.  The  time  has  come 
for  full  commitment  of  resources  to  the 
critical  problems  facing  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  cost  of  crime  in  America  is  high, 
rimning  to  $27  billion  each  year.  The 
cost  in  hiunan  life  and  suffering  is  in- 
estimable. The  cost  for  full-scale  and 
prompt  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  a  cost  that  our  society  can  no 
longer  ignore. 

Mr.  ETT.BERG,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  President  for  an  excel- 
lent message  on  crime.  He  has  given 
Congress  a  timely  and  forceful  assess- 
ment of  the  crime  problem  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  country  and  outlined  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
cope  with  it. 


I  um  particularly  inierested  in  the 
President's  di.scussion  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs.  It  was  shocking  to  learn 
that  5  percent  of  all  urban  college  stu- 
dents had  used  LSD  at  one  time  or  an- 
other and  20  jjcrcent  has  used  mari- 
huana. The  Pre,'5ident  jiointed  out 
trafficking  in  LSD  is  a  misdemeanor 
while  trafficking  in  marihuana  is  a  fd- 
ony.  Comparing  the  seriousness  of  the 
offenses,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
marihuana  was  the  more  dangerous  drug, 
but  actually  marihuana  is  only  a  mild 
hallucinocen  while  LSD  is  a  i)otent  and 
daiii'rrous  hallucinogen.  Inconsistencies 
such  as  I  his  must  be  corrected, 

Tlu:  President's  message  has  laid  the 
fouiidation  for  the  enactment  of  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  narcotics  leg- 
i,s!atiGn  I  firmly  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation i,^  liceded  and  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congre-ss  to  give  his  support  to  the 
pas.sar'e  of  these  bills. 

Mr,  CORMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  this  country  carmot  be 
overemphasized,  I  support  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  combat  the  rising  rate  in 
crime  by  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action. 
We  live  in  a  mobile  society  and  few 
problems  remain  confined  to  one  geo- 
graphic area.  A  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  Federal.  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  cope  with  this  national  problem.  The 
President's  program  provides  for  this  co- 
operation as  well  as  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  expansion  of  the  local  agencies. 
I  urge  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  add  their  support  to  early  enact- 
ment of  the  measures  which  President 
Johnson  has  presented  to  us.  According 
to  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  in  1966  a  serious 
crime  was  committed,  on  the  average, 
every  12  seconds.  We  cannot  afford  to 
delay. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long.  America  has  neglected  its  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities. 

Police  and  other  agencies  in  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  have  been  denied 
the  resources  and  manpower  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  gigantic  tasks  which  we 
have  assigned  to  them. 

President  Johnson  has  today  proposed 
a  sound  and  efficient  program  for  ending 
this  neglect,  and  building  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  are  equal  to  the 
tasks  confronting  us. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  can  mean  a  new  era  in  effective  law 
enforcement  and  a  significant  increase 
in  public  safety. 

The  threat  of  crime  demands  that  the 
Congress  accept  the  President's  chal- 
lenge and  pass  this  legislation  promptly. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  for- 
eign and  domestic  problems  currently 
confront  this  Nation.  I  applaud  the 
President  for  liis  candid  message  recog- 
nizing that  the  most  critical  domestic 
problems  facing  our  Nation  is  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  commission  of  serious 
crimes.  I  am  disturbed,  as  I  am  sure  we 
all  are,  by  the  rise  of  the  crime  rate  in  our 
Nation.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  resultant 
fear  which  has  spread  throughout  our 
population.  I  support,  and  will  continue 
to  support,  every  effort  to  resist  and  re- 
duce this  spread  of  crime  and  everj'  pro- 
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aram  Ui  alleviate  the  conditions  in  which 
crime  and  criminals  breed 

As  th'^  President  has  indicat'-d  in  his 
most  recent  statement  on  public  safety 
which  contains  a  22-point  prot;rum  to 
combat  crime  our  serious  crimuial  prob- 
lems are  beyond  the  capacity  of  unas- 
sisted State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  control  [,aw  enforcement  is 
only  as  stroni;  as  the  strength  of  tlie  local 
I»l:ce  force  and  tlie  efTectlveness  of  the 
Individual  policeman  If  h>^  is  not  ?;iven 
the  means  and  the  incentive  to  do  a  uood 
job.  It  IS  the  law-abiding  public  that  ulti- 
mately suffers  The  administration's  safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  program  and  is  de- 
sinned  to  assist  the  States  in  the  dls- 
cliarse  of  their  responsibilities 

Public  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
national  le:;islaiion  which  will  remove 
the  fear  f^r  personal  safety  that  pervades 
the  lives  of  many  Amei leans.  We  must 
address  ourselves  to  the  underlying 
causes  of  crime,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  no  condition 
justifies  criminal  conduct  and  that  such 
conduct  Will  not  be  tolerated 

Fetleral  assistance  must  be  provided  to 
Stat-es  and  local  Tovernments  in  their 
flcht  against  crime  by  encouraging  ac- 
celerat<>d  research  and  training  r)rograms 
at  the  local  level  The  President's  pro- 
p<.ised  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act  will  strike  at  the  rrvii  causes  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  today  It  will 
stren'-'then  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies It  will  provide  for  the  training  of 
local  ofBcers  in  the  techniques  necessary 
for  mastering  the  sophisticated  proce- 
dures of  modern  criminology  It  will  also 
provide  funds  for  educational  prncriams 
which  will  attraet  competent  profes- 
sionals inr,o  this  critical  field  of  pubMc 
service. 

Federal  legislation  such  as  that  prn- 
pased  by  ihe  President  todav  is  neccs- 
san.'  if  we  in  the  United  States  are  to 
walk  the  streets  without  fear  Because 
of  the  scope  of  the  crime  problem  we 
must  provide  Federal  assistance  to  the 
end  tiiat  an  ctTective  partnership  may 
be  formed  between  the  Federal.  State, 
and  '.ix-al  -ro\ernnients  to  strengthen  the 
attack  on  the  growing  menace  of  crime 
m  the  United  States. 

This  bill  IS  miportant.  in  fact,  it  is 
essential.  It  not  only  aids  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  the  crim.e  problem,  but 
also  .serves  notice  that  this  Government 
will  not  tolerate  efforts  to  undermine  the 
law  and  order  upon  which  our  society 
is  founded. 

The  proposals  of  th«>  President  de.serve 
serious  consideration  by  tiie  Members  of 
Congress.  The  SlOO  nnllion  appropriation 
for  the  Safe  Streets  .Act  in  fiscal  1969 
Will  provide  an  acceleration  point  from 
which  we  may  attack  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
we  must  devote  our  energies  not  only  to 
anticnme  bills,  but  also  to  legislation 
which  j;ues  to  the  root  causes  of  crime — 
the  clearing  of  our  slums  and  providing 
adequate  housing  for  our  citizens  While 
we  cjncentrate  on  reducing  crime, 
we  must  not  oveilook  our  obligation  to 
•.  liminatc  the  conditions  in  which  crime 
bleeds  Let  us  not  forrel  that  the  society 
which  refused  to  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  create  total  equality,  must  now 


t)ear  partial  responsibility  for  the  ruins 
in  its  urban  renters 

The  proposals  in  today's  Presidential 
mes.sagp  seek  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  protection  of  society  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  Tlie 
90th  Con'ress  .^hould  overwhelmingly 
approve  meaningful  and  effective  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  necessarv'  a.ssist- 
ance 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  in 
the  President's  me.ssage  on  crime  which, 
upon  introduction  of  the  specific  bills, 
will  require  further  studv  and  concres- 
sional  hearin.^s  But  apart  from  these 
few  propo.sals.  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  take  immediate  action 
on  the  legislation  proposed  today  If  our 
street.s  are  to  be  free  from  crime,  and 
our  childien  free  from  the  dreaded 
scourges  of  criminals,  effective  action  is 
i"equired  now  so  that  we  may  meet  this 
national  problem  which  Increases  every 
day. 

Mr.  BYHNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  heartened  by  the  strong 
stand  the  President  has  taken  in  his 
cniae  ine,s.sage,  and  want  to  voice  my 
sup[H.nt  for  the  measures  he  has  pro- 
po.sed  to  reverse  the  Nation's  spiraling 
national  crime  trend.  Tlie  continuing 
crime  increases  cannot  be  rationalized 
or  tolerated  in  today's  society.  The  time 
for  concerted  Federal  action  can  be  de- 
layed no  longer 

I  am  iJarticularly  glad  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  the  need  tor  addi- 
tional legislation  to  doal  with  the  stag- 
gering volume  of  automobile  thefts 
which  continues  to  rise.  The  FBI's  an- 
nual report  for  1967  indicates  4.794  con- 
victions for  .stolen  vehicles  in  the  fiscal 
year,  under  Federal  law  alone.  Many  of 
the  offenders  against  Federal  or  local 
auto  theft  laws  are  juveniles,  because 
this  crime,  above  all  others,  involves  the 
youth  of  the  country.  Although  auto 
theft  IS  not  so  heinous  a  crime  ii,s  mur- 
der, rape,  or  armed  robberj-,  it  is  a  ijrob- 
leni  which  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

Although  many  of  the  stolen  vehicles 
arc  recovered,  the  average  financial  lo.ss 
for  each  recovered  is  approximately 
S'200.  Tliese  losses,  added  to  the  total 
lo.sses  from  stolen  autos  which  are  not 
recovered,  place  the  overall  loss  from 
theft  at  over  $140  niillion  each  year. 

More  than  50  percent  of  all  auto 
thefts  are  committed  by  youn.ssters 
under  the  a:e  of  18.  Tlie  consequences  of 
a  "joyride  "  in  a  'borrowed'  vehicle  are 
often  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and  a  crim- 
inal record,  which  carries  with  it  a 
sfiema,  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  eni- 
Viloyment. 

In  addition  to  being  a  serious  source 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  auto 
theft  constitutes  a  menace  to  highway 
safety.  The  fleeing  auto  thief  endan;-;ers 
the  lives  of  innocent  citizens  on  the 
highway.  Furthermore,  the  stolen  auto 
often  becomes  a  vehicle  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  sucii  as  burglary,  armed 
robbery,  or  kidnapiii'^ 

One  measure  'Ae  can  take  toward  the 
reduction  of  auto  theft  is  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  sj-called  m.-^'.st-r  keys 
for  motor  vehicles  In  interstate  com- 
merce By  th.e  use  of  these  keys,  winch 
are   readily   obtaUiable   to   anyone   and 


evervone    through    mail    order   sales,    a 

person  can  ojx-rate  the  nrnition  of  most 
cars  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Several  unijortant  steps  are  being  taken 
by  automobile  manufacturers  to  (iiscour- 
age  motorist,s  from  leaving  their  cars  un- 
locked But  such  measures  will  be  of  lit- 
tle avail  if  cars  can  ije  entered  by  readily 
obtainable  master  keys. 

I  liave  introduced  legislation.  H  R. 
132'J6.  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  introduce  or  manufacture  for  intro- 
duction ;n  interstate  commerce  so-called 
motor  vehicle  master  kevs.  or  to  dissemi- 
nate in  commerce  any  advertisement  f'>r 
the  sale  of  these  items  Criminal  penal- 
ties should  be  prescribed  for  the  viola- 
tions of  the  proscriptions 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Six^aker.  I  was 
pleased  that  President  Johnson  pledged 
an  escalation  in  the  war  on  crime.  In 
my  judgment  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  is  crime  in  the 
streets  or  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  Major  crime  increased  16  percent 
during  the  last  9  months.  48  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years,  is  increasing  .six 
times  as  last  as  our  population  We  can- 
not go  on  like  that 

The  criminal  has  received  all  of  the 
I'rotcction  to  uhich  he  is  intitled  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
lias  seen  to  that.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  protect  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

In  my  judgment  the  Nation  has  stood 
for  almost  200  years  because  we  are  a 
nation  of  laws  that  we  have  been  willing 
to  enforce.  Immediate  and  decisive  force 
must  be  the  fust  response  to  law  viola- 
tion, including  riots  and  planned  massive 
violations.  The  certainty  of  punishment 
IS  still  the  best  deterrent  to  crime. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  a  tough  antiriot  law.  I 
introduced  such  legislation  early  last 
summer  and  gave  it  strong  support  when 
it  passed  the  House.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  curb  those  irresponsible  individuals 
who  have  the  arrogance  to  place  them- 
selves above  standards  of  civilized  society 
and  to  openly  deny  established  principles 
of  law  and  order. 

I  V,  ill  Kive  strong  .support  to  leuislation 
curbing  the  sale  of  LSD  and  other  drugs. 

I  was  particularly  .uratified  to  find  that 
there  was  included  on  the  President's 
agenda,  legislation  to  require  that  fed- 
erally insured  banks  and  savinas  and 
loan  asjiociaiions  install  and  operate  de- 
vices and  procedures  to  discourage  rob- 
bery and  burglary,  and  to  assist  in  the 
apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
criminals  responsible  for  such  crimes. 

From  time  to  time  v  e  .-ce  in  liie  news- 
jiaper  a  dramatic  photo  of  a  robber 
caugnt  redhanded in  a  bank  holdup. and 
learn  of  his  sub.sequent  identification  and 
appreiieiiiiion  as  a  result  of  this  photo- 
grapiiic  evidence.  Only  rc-cently  our 
Metropo'itan  Washin'iton  area  news- 
papers carried  photographs  of  an  armed 
bandit  taken  by  a  hidden  camera  in  a 
bank  holdup  in  nearby  Prince  Geor -es 
County.  The  robber  had  unknowingly 
been  photonraphfd  as  he  .stood  waitiiv; 
in  line  ijefore  a  teller's  cage. 

These  reported  incidents  tend  to  five  a 
false  impression  that  equipment  such  as 
silent  alanns,  hidden  cameras,  and  con- 
cealed  microphones    is    now    considered 
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standard  for  banks  and  other  repositories 
of  large  sums  of  money.  But  such  is  not 
the  case  The  FBI  has  reported  in  a  re- 
cent publication,  entitled,  "Assaults  on 
Banks,"  that  many  financial  institutions 
lag  behind  retail  e.stablishments  in  the 
protection  they  provide  against  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  and  larcenies. 

The  crime  statistics  indicate  that 
whatever  protective  measures  are  in  use 
are  inadequate.  The  Bureau  reports  that 
violations  of  the  Federal  bank  robbery 
statute  rose  in  the  calendar  year  1967 
to  2.551,  from  last  year's  previous  all 
time  high  of  1.817.  This  indicates  an 
increase  of  approximately  30  percent. 

There  is  at  present  no  law  which  re- 
quires Federal  agencies  to  oversee  or 
approve  the  security  measures  which  are 
adopted  by  the  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  which  they  supervise 
for  other  purposes.  Clearly  the  Federal 
Government  can  direct  the  appropriate 
supervisory  agencies  to  promulgate  and 
enforce  rules  and  regulations  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  with  which  each 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
must  comply  with  respect  to  the  instal- 
lation, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
security  devices  and  procedures.  There 
is  a  need  for  legislation  to  require  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  major 
concern — crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
are  on  the  increase  in  all  of  our  com- 
munities. None  of  our  traditional  crimi- 
nal justice  institutions  are  capable  of 
meeting  the  present  challenges  without 
meaningful  Federal  assistance.  The  Pres- 
idential crime  message  points  out  the 
need  for  a  continuation  of  the  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  instituted  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
as  proposed  by  President  Johnson  and  as 
enacted  by  the  Congress  has  provided 
over  300  State  and  local  police,  court,  and 
correctional  agencies  with  assistance  so 
that  they  could  carry  out  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  action  programs. 

Crime  in  our  streets  is  now  a  big  busi- 
ness. Crime  prevention  must  also  be  a 
big  business  and  hke  big  business  it  must 
turn  its  attention  to  research  and  devel- 
opment if  it  is  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
We  must  seek  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  law  enforcement — and  more 
importantly  we  must  seek  the  best  in  men 
and  material  for  our  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

This  administration  has  examined  the 
nature  and  extent  of  crime  in  America  in 
an  unprecedented  way — two  Presidential 
commissions  have  drawn  upon  the  best 
judgments  of  our  most  knowledgeable 
experts:  their  recommendations  are  a 
matter  of  record.  The  President  now  asks 
that  v.e  enact  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968  as  an  immediate  step 
against  crime.  The  act  will  provide  for 
long  needed  funds  and  will  assist  our 
local  governments  in  meeting  their  most 
crucial  problem.  The  Congress  should 
take  prompt  action  to  secure  the  public 
from  the  ever  increasing  crime  menace. 
The  President  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  his  perseverance  in  the  war  on  crime. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 


Johnson  has  presented  Congress  with  the 
tools  for  dealing  meaningfully  with  the 
problems  of  crime  In  America. 

The  President's  anticrime  proposals 
offer  the  opportunity  for  significant  ad- 
vancement in  rooting  out  crime,  in 
guarding  the  public  against  lawbreakers, 
and  in  modernizing  our  enforcement 
procedures  and  facilities. 

I  believe  Congress  will  react  quickly 
and  po.sitively  to  these  important  pro- 
posals and  provide  the  American  people 
with  the  needed  protections  they  want 
and  deserve. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  Pre.sident  for  his  emphasis 
uoon  the  crime  problems  facing  Amer- 
ica today.  His  message  on  crime  is  a  con- 
structive one  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  immediate  attention  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 

There  are  many  and  varied  opinions 
as  to  how  our  Nation  can  meet  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  crime.  The  President  has 
stated  his  views  with  clarity.  If  others 
in  the  Government,  and  particularly  in 
the  Congress,  have  varying  views  it  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  state  them  promptly 
in  order  that  those  of  us  serving  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  may  evaluate  each 
idea.  This  Is  the  least  that  we  can  expect. 

It  is  my  belief  that  partisanship  should 
not  be  involved  in  meeting  our  respon- 
sibility in  combatting  crime.  Crime  is  not 
partisan  in  its  devastating  effect  upon 
individuals  and  the  body  politic.  It  is  a 
problem  and  threat  to  every  American. 
We  must  so  treat  all  legislative  proposals 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

The  President  is  correct  in  stating  that 
law  enforcement  is  basically  a  local  and 
State  responsibility.  Excluding  strictly 
Federal  criminal  ofifenses,  we  must  pre- 
serve the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. But,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  role  to 
play  in  stimulating  local  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  structure  and  methods  of  law 
enforcement.  Much  can  be  done  by  the 
Congress  to  assist  the  President  as  he 
seeks  to  improve  the  chances  of  every 
American  to  safely  walk  the  streets  and 
carry  on  his  day-to-day  activities. 

I  assure  the  President  and  every  citi- 
zen of  our  great  country  that  I  shall  give 
full  and  careful  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  and  will  be  offered 
to  improve  our  American  life  by  combat- 
ting the  criminal  element  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems today. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  has  done  a  comprehensive  study 
of  crime  in  our  society.  That  Commission 
has  pointed  out  in  its  report  that  while 
alarm  about  criminal  activities  has  most 
often  been  localized,  many  circumstances 
now  call  greater  attention  to  crime  as  a 
national,  rather  than  a  purely  local, 
problem.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  message  on  crime.  His  earlier  mes- 
sages have  outlined  an  attack  on  this  na- 
tional problem.  He  is  presently  expanding 
those  proposals  and  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility as  legislators  to  see  that  those 
proposals  are  carried  out. 

We  are  all  concerned  when  there  are 
criminal  activities  in  our  own  communi- 


ties. However,  our  responsibilities  to  our 
communities  are  not  fulfilled  until  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  violence  and  corruption 
through  every  means  available — local 
and  national.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  a  comprehensive  one 
and  I  urge  full  support  and  early  action 
on  these  measures  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  President  on  his  pro- 
gram to  combat  crime.  We  cannot  afford 
to  delay  in  enacting  the  measures  wiiich 
he  has  proposed  to  the  Congress.  Crime 
is  a  costly  matter.  It  is  costly  in  lives, 
resources,  and  emotions.  It  is  costly  in 
dollars. 

The  economic  impact  of  crime  was  a 
subject  of  study  for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  The  results  are 
staggering.  Business  alone  loses  more 
than  $2  billion  annually  from  crimes  for 
which  losses  can  be  estimated.  The  emo- 
tional costs  and  the  cost  in  American 
lives  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  real 
accuracy,  but  is  one  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  Our  efforts  must  be  di- 
rected toward  better  law  enforcement  in 
this  country. 

The  President  has  requested  a  pro- 
gram by  the  Congress  that  could  have 
a  real  affect  upon  this  widespread  prob- 
lem. We  must  now  follow  his  leadership 
and  take  early  action  on  this  vital  legis- 
lative matter. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's significant  proposals  for  crime 
prevention  reflect  the  national  concern 
regarding  the  rising  crime  rate.  Recent 
summers  have  been  marred  by  urban  un- 
rest climaxing  in  vicious  and  destruc- 
tive riots.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say 
that  these  are  issues  of  exclusively  local 
cognizance.  While  law  enforcement  must 
remain  the  primary  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  use  its  vast  re- 
sources to  stimulate  improvement  in  the 
war  against  crime  and  respect  for  law 
and  order  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  is  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  Federal  assistance  to  the  local 
law-enforcement  agencies.  The  proposal 
which  would  allow  Federal  grants  which 
could  be  used  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
local  law  enforcement  officers  is  particu- 
larly significant.  Adequate  compensation 
is  vital  to  the  ability  of  local  agencies 
to  attract  professionals  of  high  caliber 
into  this  essential  field  of  public  service. 
We  cannot  allow  criminal  activities,  ir- 
respective of  their  cause,  to  deprive  the 
law-abiding  Americans  of  the  benefits 
of  our  society. 

\Vhile  I  do  not  embrace  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  President's  crime  control 
proposals  in  toto,  I  think  with  appro- 
priate amendments  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  send  this  bill  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee should  make  it  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  As  I 
say,  I  will  have  amendments  to  the  bill 
but  this  is  the  type  of  bill  that  we  can 
use  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  the  main- 
tenance of  and  respect  for  law  and  order 
at  the  local.  State  and  national  levels 
which  we  need  so  badly  at  this  time. 
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Mr  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wlah  to 
join  with  those  who  have  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  PreiideiUs  message  on 
crUne.  It  clearly  describes  tiie  continuing 
threat  of  lawlessness  present  in  all  levels 
of  society  and  outlines  the  steps  neces- 
sar>'  to  stem  the  n^^niK  cruiie  rate 

One  of  the  mast  serious  problems  dis- 
cussed by  the  President  was  that  of  con- 
troUini?  the  use  of  dariKerous  drutjs  and 
more  particularly  LSD  The  Pn-sldent 
has  proposed  that  tratflcklnc  In  LSD  be 
punishable  as  a  felonv  LSD  is  a  ix)tent 
and  dangerous  hallucinogen  used  pri- 
marily by  youn?  adults  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  35  There  are  also  indications 
of  a  rapidly  i:icreasinR  use  of  LSD  by 
high  school  ace  persons. 

The  Increasing  use  of  dangerous  drugs 
Ls  an  ever-present  threat  to  the  American 
public,  and  I  urye  Congress  to  support 
and  adopt  tl.p  President's  proposal  for 
drug  control 

Mr.  KYROS  Mr  Speaker.  Pre.sident 
Johnson  lias  made  it  crystal  clear  tliat 
crime  control  is  a  top  priority  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  Presidents  broad, 
rantjini?  proposals  provide  the  impetus 
for  further  modemizaiion  of  local  law- 
enforcement  and  important  tiKhtenuiK  of 
drug  distribution  tiiat  contributes  sik- 
mflcantly  to  crime  in  America. 

I  commend  the  President  for  very  wise, 
judicious  and  thouehtful  recommenda- 
tions in  crime  control  The  Congress 
should  now  promptly  and  positively  sup- 
port tiiem. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  tlie 
President  has  continued  to  cmpha:iue  tlie 
need  for  major  assistance  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  new  legisla- 
tion to  curb  illegal  traffic  in  drugs.  In  this 
respect.  I  already  have  Joii;ed  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  sponsorinu  legisla- 
tion which  would  establish  a  national 
program  cf  new  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  improved  training  for  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  personnel,  as  well 
as  legislation  to  establish  penalties  for 
the  possession  of  or  unauthoru^ed  traffic 
In  the  distribution  of  LSD  and  other  dan- 
gerous hallucinogenic  drugs. 

Because  of  the  damage  which  already 
has  been  done  to  '.he  youth  of  our  Nation 
by  the  abuse  of  drugs.  I  feel  there  is  no 
greater  need  for  a  concentrated  drive 
than  in  dealing  with  the  growing  problem 
of  narcotics. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  most  effective 
campaign  m  the  continuing  battle 
against  crmie  must  be  carried  out  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  order  to  achieve 
our  ^'oal  In  ti.e  shortest  space  of  time. 
Mr  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  message  on  crime  to  the 
Congress,  has  directed  our  attention  to 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today.  In  addition  he  has 
provided  leadership  in  this  field.  Under 
his  leadership  the  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  has  been  established 
and  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  has 
provided  an  extensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  in  our  .society. 

Now  the  President  has  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  program  which  attacks 
crime  on  a  national  scale  while  provid- 
ing for  cooperative  measures  with  local 


and  Stale  law  enforcement  agencies.  I 
supixirt  the  President  In  this  program 
and  I  urge  its  early  implementation  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  lX)nD  Mr  Speaker, 
President  Johnson  has  declared  In  his 
crime  message  to  Congress  an  all-out 
war  on  our  rising  crime  rate — a  war  in 
which  we  can  be  satLsfied  witii  nothlni; 
less  than  victory. 

The  stakes  in  this  battle  are  high  Tlie 
injured  and  dead,  the  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  valuable  property,  the  unsafe 
streets  and  insecure  shops  mark  a  na- 
tional tragedy. 

We  can  tolerate  the  continued  affront 
to  America  s  laws  no  longer  Restoration 
of  public  safety,  public  confidence,  and 
public  order  must  be  given  our  most 
urgent  prloiity  as  President  Johnson  has 
given  It  his. 

The  President's  message  presents  a 
legislative  mixture  of  proven  programs 
and  imaginative  new  piupasals  to  fii.ht 
and  defeat  crime,  whether  committed  by 
orcanused  ;,'angst«rs  or  angry  youngsters 
Crime  in  Ameiica  has  reached  epic 
proportlotis.  It  requires  the  firm.  bold, 
and  comprehensive  answers  supplied  by 
the  President. 

Congress  must  not  turn  Its  back  on 
crime.  A  nation  is  up  m  arms — we  can- 
not let  It  down 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
must  .move  rjuickly  to  enact  the  strong 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  and 
other  of  the  Presidents  proposals  out- 
lined in  his  message,  to  insure  the  public 
safety. 

The  President's  L'0-ix>int  prop<:)sal  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  crime  to  our  so- 
ciety IS  the  most  sweeping'  anticrune 
measure  ever  forwarded.  Althou.gh  revo- 
lutionary in  Its  approach  to  crime,  this 
bill  does  not  tamper  with  the  lundamen- 
lal  primacy  of  lociU  law-eniorcement 
agencies.  The  foremost  point  of  the  bill 
is  that  State  and  local  otTiciais  must  do 
all  within  their  power  to  Urenuthen  both 
laws  and  la\A -enforcement  agencies. 

The  package  the  President  proposes 
will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
better  supjxn  t  State  and  local  anticrime 
efforts  by  improving  police  training 
capability,  by  imposing  much  stronger 
penalties  on  ihtse  who  traffic  m  danger- 
ous druys.  and  by  stimulating  efforts  to 
develop  more  effecti\e  police  hardware. 
The  Federal  Government  will  assist  in 
these  ways.  State  ;ind  local  agencies  to 
vastly  improve  their  anticrime  capabil- 
ity. 

The  Presidents  proposal  also  advo- 
cates strengthening  Federal  efforts  to 
attack  organised  crime.  The  message 
calls  for  a  concerted  attack  on  narcotics 
and  hallucinogenic  drug  abuse  with  all 
efforts  controlled  from  a  single  command 
post.  Likewise,  an  assault  by  special 
strike  forces  on  crime  .syndicates  will  be 
personally  coordinated  by  the  Attorney 
Geneial. 

These  vital  proposals  deserve  and  re- 
quire our  early  attention.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee  will 
move  rapidly  to  report  this  legislation 
for    final    action. 

Mr  CELLFH  Mr.  Speaker.  Prcsidrnt 
Johnson  has  committed  the  resources  of 
our  National  Government  to  strike  the 


cancer  of  crime  from  American  life.  We 
In  Congress  must  be  prepared  to  do  the 
same. 

As  the  President's  anticrime  message 
notes,  crime  prevention  and  enforcement 
Is  constitutionally  a  local  matter — but 
soaring  crime  rates  have  become  a  source 
of  national  concern.  Criminal  enforce- 
ment must  rest  largely  with  local  gov- 
ernments— but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  to  strengthen 
local  enforcement.  Tlic  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  fully  lussumed  that  respon- 
sibility 

Hie  President  s  program  is  a  blueprint 
for  !)rcventlon  of  all  types  of  crime— 
c:iine  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  organized 
crime;  crime  by  the  young,  as  well  as 
crime  through  incitement  to  riot. 

The  President  renewed  his  plea  for 
prompt  passage  of  his  safe  streets  bill- 
to  Ixtter  equip  and  pay  policemen;  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Act — 
to  formulate  new  correctional  programs; 
and  the  Gun  Cuntrol  Act — to  halt  mail- 
order murder. 

But  the  President  also  recognized  the 
need  to  tailor  new  proposals  to  persist- 
ent problems.  Tlie  Alcohohcs  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1968  will  assi.st  in  develop- 
ing rehabilitation  programs.  More 
stnngent  penalties  are  proposed  for  traf- 
ficking In  LSD  and  other  dangeroiLs 
drugs. 

A  new  Executive  order  will  assure  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  anticrime 
efforts. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  proposed 
legislation  to  enable  banks  to  employ 
modern  protective  devices,  and  to  elimi- 
nate a  major  source  of  auto  thefts — 
master  keys. 

A  new  antiriot  act  will  severely  pen- 
alize those  who  cross  State  lines  to  Incite 
riots. 

These  are  no  mere  palliatives — they 
arc  well-thought-out  programs  tailored 
to  solve  .special  problems.  They  do  not 
merely  add  to  our  good  intentions — they 
supply  the  foundation  upon  wliich  we 
can  launch  an  all-out  war  against  crime. 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  large 
and  ;^rowing  incidence  of  crime  in  the 
United  Stales  is  clearly  intolerable,  and 
we  should  .settle  for  nothing  less  than 
the  full  mobilization  of  the  resources 
neces.sary  to  permanently  .solve  this  i)rob- 
lem.  Ultimately  we  must  destroy  the 
source  of  crime  at  its  roots  which  lie  in 
ix)verty,  lUiterRcy.  i>oor  housing,  and  un- 
employment. We  must  -dho  fully  develop 
and  apply  the  most  advanced  scientific 
and  psychological  prcK-edures  to  the  task 
of  anticipating  and  |)reventing  crime  be- 
fore it  takts  place,  and  for  effectively  rc- 
iiabihtating  the  criminal  personality. 

Tlie  immediate  need,  however,  is  to 
make  our  cities  and  towns  .safe  from  the 
ins:di!)us  scourge  of  criminal  acts.  If  this 
requires  a  policeman  on  every  coiner, 
then  this  is  what  we  must  do  and  we 
mu.-t  do  .1  now.  Any  further  delay  will 
only  cau.se  a  greater  corrosion  of  our 
mora'  fiber,  and  we  owe  a  much  lusher 
duty  to  the  decent  and  respectable  cit- 
izens who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
our  population. 

The  Incisive  and  strong  proposals 
whicli  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  are  designed  to  assist  the  State 
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and  local  governments  in  the  discharge 
of  their  responsibilities  for  preventing 
crime.  The  President's  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  will  provide  for  the 
faining  of  local  agents  in  the  techniques 
neccssarj'  Tor  meeting  the  sophisticated 
I'jocedures  of  modern  criminology. 

Crime  is  the  most  serious  internal 
threat  facing  this  country  today.  While 
law  enforcement  must  remain  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions, public  sentiment  requires  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  programs,  such  as 
those  suggested  by  the  President,  to  as- 
sist local  agencies.  An  assault  will  also  be 
required  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
criminal  conduct,  but  we  cannot  wait  for 
long-range  solutions  to  take  effect  before 
directly  combatting  crime.  No  condition 
justifies  criminal  conduct,  and  public 
sentiment  indicates  that  it  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

I  am  happy  to  indicate  my  complete 
support  for  the  President's  proposals. 


PROPOSED  BUREAU  OF  NARCOTICS 
AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  249) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert >  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  first  Reorganization  Plan  of 
1968.  I  call  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
and  powerful  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

With  this  action.  America  will  serve 
notice  to  the  pusher  and  the  peddler 
that  their  criminal  acts  must  stop. 

No  matter  how  well  organized  they 
are,  we  will  be  better  organized.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  they  have  concealed  their 
activities,  we  will  root  them  out. 

Today,  Federal  investigation  and  en- 
forcement of  our  narcotics  laws  are  frag- 
mented. One  major  element — the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics — is  in  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment and  responsible  for  the  control  of 
marihuana  and  narcotics  such  as  lieroin. 
Another — the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control— is  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  control  of  dangerous  drugs 
including  depressants,  stimulants,  and 
hallucinogens  such  as  LSD. 

Neither  is  located  in  the  agency  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with  Federal  law 
enforcement — the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice. 

This  separation  of  responsibilities — 
despite  the  relentless  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  the  agents  of  each  Bureau — has 
complicated  and  hindered  our  response 
to  a  national  menace. 

For  example,  more  than  nine  out  of 
ten  .seizures  of  LSD  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  have  also  turned 
up  marihuana — but  that  Bureau  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  marihuana. 

In  many  instances,  we  are  confronted 
by  well  organized,  disciplined  and  re- 
-sourceful  criminals  who  reap  huge  prof- 
its at  the  expense  of  their  unfortunate 
victims. 


The  response  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  unified.  And  it  must  be 
total. 

Today,  in  my  Message  on  Crime,  I 
recommended  strong  new  laws  to  control 
dangerous  drugs.  I  also  recommended  an 
increase  of  more  than  thirty  percent  in 
the  number  of  Federal  agents  enforcing 
the  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  laws. 

/  now  propose  that  a  single  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  be  estab- 
lished in  tlie  Department  of  Justice  to 
administer  those  laws  and  to  bring  to 
the  American  people  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  Federal  enforcement  ma- 
chinery we  can  devise. 

Under  this  Reorganization  Plan  the 
Attorney  General  will  have  full  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  enforcing  tb.e 
Federal  laws  relating  to  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs.  The  new  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  Genera),  will: 

— consolidate  the  aut'ncrity  and  i^re- 
sen'e  the  experience  and  manpower 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 
— work  with  states  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  crackdown  on  illegal 
trade  in  drugs  and  narcotics,  and 
help  to  train  local  agents  and  in- 
vestigators. 
— maintain      worldwide      operations, 
working  closely  with  other  nations, 
to  suppress  the  trade  in  illicit  nar- 
cotics and  marihuana. 
— conduct  an  extensive  campaign  of 
research   and   a   nationwide    public 
education  program   on  drug  abuse 
and  its  tragic  effects. 
The  Plan  I  forward  today  moves  in  the 
direction  recommended  by  two  distin- 
guished groups: 
— the  1949  Hoover  Commission. 
— the  1963  Presidential  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 
This  Administration  and  this  Congress 
have  the  will  and  the  determination  to 
stop  the  illicit  trafSc  in  drugs. 

But  we  need  more  than  the  will  and 
the  determination.  We  need  a  modern 
and  efficient  instrument  of  Government 
to  transform  our  plans  into  action.  That 
is  what  this  Reore:anization  Plan  calls 
for. 

The  Plan  has  been  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  plan 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901 
'a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  have  also  found  that,  by  reason  of 
these  reorganizations,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  the  accompanying  plan  provi- 
sions for  the  appointment  and  compen- 
sation of  the  five  new  positions  as  speci- 
fied in  section  3  of  the  jjlan.  The  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  for  these  new  po- 
sitions' are  those  which  I  have  found  to 
prevail  in  respect  to  comparable  )3csi- 
tlons  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

Should  the  reorganization  I  ijropose 
take  effect,  they  will  make  possible  more 
effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  functions.  It  is 
not  practicable  at  this  time,  however,  to 


itemize    the    reduction    in    expenditures 
Vvhich  may  result. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
this  urgently  needed  and  Important  Re- 
organization Plan  to  become  effective. 
Lyndox  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  IIovse.  February  7,  1968. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  ob- 
jection, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Albert)  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
l>e  printed. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
NARCOTICS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spcnkcr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  mmute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
pertinent  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Ihcr? 
objection  to  the  rcque^it  of  the  lientleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

iMr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  message  today  on  nar- 
cotics, the  President  is  right  and  then 
lie  is  wrong.  He  is  right  in  taking  from 
HEW  the  division  on  Dru^  .'ibase  Con- 
trol. The  control  of  LSD  nnd  other  such 
<;ru;  s  has  no  ])lacc  m  HEW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  al.so 
right  in  proposing  to  combine  the  divi- 
sion of  Drug  Abuse  Control  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing this  for  some  time  and  m  the  near 
future  will  introduce  a  bill  to  the  effect. 
I  will  propose  that  the  combined  opera - 
lion  be  continued  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment where  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Las  done  an  effective  job  of  enforcement. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is 
dead  wrong  in  proposing  to  turn  the 
whole  problem  of  drug  control  over  to 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  We 
need  strong  enforcement,  we  need  new 
lav,-s  to  make  for  better  enforcement  and 
we  are  just  not  going  to  cet  any  such  re- 
sults from  a  department  headed  by  a 
man  v>ho  is  more  interested  in  being  a 
social  reformer  than  in  being  a  forceful 
prosecutor  of  the  law. 

Th.e  Treasury  Department  can  do  th.e 
job  if  it  has  control  of  ail  drug  abuse. 
This  is  wiicrc  the  autiionty  should  Lc 
placed. 

E^^'ORT-IMPORT    BANK    ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  PATT>IAN.  Mr.  S;x-aker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
the  Committee  of  the  Wiiole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  6649)  to 
amend  the  Exixirt-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  r.s  amended,  to  .shorten  the  name 
of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
period  v/ithin  which  the  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  increase 
the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 
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IN    Tur    •-oMMirrrE    or    thb    whole 

Accordlnkjly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HR  6649. 
with  Mr  Landrum  m  the  chair 

The   Clerk    r.ad    the   title  of  the   bill. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  Wlien  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  Patman  I  Are  there  further  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute' 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low ui:.'  Members  failed  to  answer  to  then- 
names 

[Roll  No  2i| 

Brown.  Calif        Gude  Resnlck 

Bu.'leson  Ournpy  Reuss 

Celier  Hansen.  Idutio  Rosenthal 

Clark  Hiinsen.  W.ish  Rumsfeld 

Clausen.  H.irdy  St   On«e 

IDon  H  Hebert  Scott 

Cleveland  Holland  SItubltz 

Corman  Irwin  Smith.  Okla 

Cramer  Mathias.  Calif  Sprinjjier 

Devlne  Moisa  Dtt 

Di!;u;s  Pellv  Wutkins 

DMrn  PoUcK-k  WiLson, 

Downing  Pucinskl  Charles  H. 

E-r-tt  Rees 

y  .-■■■  Rt-iiiecke 

AccordiHijly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Landrim  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HR  664!:i.  and  flndin;^  itself  without  a 
quorum,  ae  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  388  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  he  name.s  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sit  tint:. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  -entleman  from  New- 
Jersey  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDN.\LL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  hmh  points  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Contrress  was  the  manner  in  which 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  reacted 
to  the  disclosure  that  the  Ex  port -Import 
Bank  had.  lor  many  years,  been  in  the 
business  of  supplying  credits  for  arms 
sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  with- 
out the  knowledKe  of  the  Congress, 
Throughout  the  debate  last  year,  par- 
tLsanship  was  never  injected.  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  justifi- 
ably enraged  at  the  extent  of  U  S.  arms 
credit  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries 
under  a  cloud  of  strict  secrecy 

On  two  separate  occasions,  by  a  record 
vote  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Ftepre- 
sentatives  voted  to  control  and.  in  fact, 
to  stop  such  secret  activity  by  the  Ex- 
imbaiik  These  votes  occurred  on  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  and  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 


Partisanship  was  ne\er  injected  until 
yesterday  afternoon  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distmuuished 
Speaker  of  the  House,  leveled  .some  seri- 
ous charges  at  both  me  and  the  Rt-pub- 
ican  Party  when  he  claimed  that  my 
amendment  would  have  hurt  Israel: 
that  my  amendment  would  have  fore- 
closed any  possibility  that  Israel  could 
purchase  arms  from  the  United  states. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  might  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  during  the  last  2 
fi.scal  years — a  (period  of  mten.se  Arab 
pressure  against  Israel — se\en  times 
more  t;ximbank  arms  credits  were 
granted  to  Arab  countries  than  were 
granted  to  Israel. 

Think  of  that  Mr  Chaimian  For  every 
dollar  of  arms  credit  provided  to  Israel, 
S7  for  arms  were  granted  to  bordering 
Arab  States  If  we  eliminated  all  Exim- 
bank  arms  credits  to  underdeveloped 
countries  entirely,  the  State  of  Israel 
would  have  benefitted  by  a  7-to-l 
margin. 

This  IS  what  has  happened  under  this 
administration. 

It  was  not  a  Republican  administra- 
tion that  for  the  past  several  months  has 
withheld  the  sale  of  needed  jet  aircraft 
to  counterbalance  huge  quantities  of 
Soviet-built  Mig  Jls  going  to  the  Arab 
States.  During  this  entire  period  of  in- 
decision, the  Export -Imiwrt  Bank  and 
the  US.  Government  iLself  had  ample 
authority  to  either  grant  or  to  sell  these 
jets  to  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 

It  was  not  a  Republican  administra- 
tion that  has  permitted  and  encouraged 
by  its  indecision  the  State  of  Israel  to 
have  to  depend  upon  Prance  for  its 
fighter  bombers. 

It  was  not  a  Republican  administra- 
tion that  has  shipped  late  model  F-104's 
to  the  Jordanian  .Air  Force. 

It  was  nut  the  Republican  House  lead- 
ership, but  the  Democratic  House  lead- 
ership w  hich  3  years  ago  beat  back  efforts 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  prohibit  U  S.  firms  from 
responding  to  the  insidious  threats  of  the 
Arab  boycott  against  Israel — a  boycott 
that  continues  to  grow  by  the  day  be- 
cause of  US.  Indecision  I  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  Speaker  take  a  look  at 
the  rollcall  vote  in  the  House  on  June  8, 
1965.  when  nearly  every  Republican  in 
the  House  voted  against  the  Arab  boy- 
cott. 

I  shall  not  renew  my  fight  to  prohibit 
Eximbank  credits  tor  .iiTus  sales  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  The  House,  by  a 
partisan  division,  yesterday  reversed  the 
action  taken  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  last  year  in  prohibiting  such  cred- 
its It  IS  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
administration  will  revue  the  Pentagon 
revolving  fund  in  this  year  s  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  now  that  the  House  has  re- 
versed its  firm  position  of  last  year. 

By  its  action  yesterday,  the  Hou.se  has 
put  the  Export-Import  Bank  back  in  the 
business  of  providing  arms  credits  to 
underdeveloped  countries  for  the  next  .5 
years  at  more  than  a  billion-dollar  level 

More  important  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  the  argument*,  the  phony  argu- 
ments in  my  opinion,  about  Israel  Is  the 


overwhelming  public  apprehension  that 
tlie  United  States  might  get  dragged  in 
by  Its  heels  into  another  Vietnam.  The 
public  is  justifiably  concerned  about  the 
extent  of  U  S  arms  a.sslstance  to  unre- 
liable and  unpicdictable  goveniment,s  of 
underdeveloped  countries  The  sale  of 
sophisticated  \veai)ons  to  Latin  America. 
Africa,  and  Middle  Eastern  governments 
has  an  invidious  way  of  committing  the 
United  Stales  to  support  whatever  ac- 
tions these  governments  might  take. 

The  American  iieorile  seriously  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  .supplying  sophisti- 
cated wcaiions  to  Latin  American  dic- 
tators, to  tleduling  African  stales  and  to 
both  sides  of  the  Arab-Israel  and  In- 
dian-Pakistani conflicts 

The  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetls 
referred  vesterday  to  the  fact  that  my 
amendment  would  cut  off  arms  sales  to 
our  friends  ■  Apparently  he  did  not 
realize  or  bother  to  check  the  record  that 
one  of  the  first  Eximbank  arpis  credit 
.sales  was  indeed  to  one  of  our  friends — 
neutral  Austria — m  1962.  Tiie  arms  cred- 
its were  guen  to  .Austria  at  a  time  when 
.Austria  and  Italy  were  arguing  over  a 
border  dispute  in  the  Tyrol  region.  This 
is  not  secret  It  has  been  printed  in  sev- 
eral newspaijers. 

It  .seems  very  strange  to  me  that  dur- 
ing the  blackest  days  of  the  cold  war  in 
the  1940's  and  throughout  the  Ei.sen- 
hower  adminust ration  there  was  never 
any  need  to  provide  aiTns  credits  .sales 
.secretly  through  the  Export-Imjwrt 
Bank.  Obviously,  the  best  cour.se  would 
be  to  lake  the  Eximbank  out  of  the 
arms  credit  business  with  regard  to  un- 
derdeveloi^ed  countnes  and.  where  sales 
credits  are  needed,  the  Pentagon  has 
ample  authority  and  more  than  enough 
friends  in  the  Congress  to  provide  such 
credits 

As  I  said.  I  shall  not  renew  the  fight 
against  Eximbank  arms  credit  sales  to 
underdeveloi)ed  countries.  The  battle  is 
lost  for  the  next  5  years  at  least,  and 
if  the  Congress  thinks  that  we  are  going 
to  be  infniTned  of  these  sales  on  a  cur- 
rent basis,  forget  it.  Instead,  we  could 
wake  up  one  morning  and  read  about 
U.S.  jet  aircraft  dog  fighting  with  other 
US.  jet  aircraft  over  the  .skie^  of  Latin 
America  or  the  African  continent.  And 
we  should  not  be  surprised  when  we  learn 
that  these  aircraft  were  provided 
thraugh  the  facilities  of  the  Export- 
Imi)ort  Bank. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlemen yield? 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  KYL.  At  the  very  least  it  must  be 
said  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
.sey  has  merely  tried  to  carry  out  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  through  his  amendment.  The  char- 
ter of  that  organization  stated  specifical- 
ly that  there  were  some  exceptions  in 
the  discretion  of  making  loans.  It  stated 
that  no  loans  shall  be  made  to  default- 
ing nations  It  said  that  no  loan  would 
be  made  to  violators  of  international  law. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
But  note  these  two.  and  these  are  m  the 
oiigmal  Export-Import  Bank  charter: 

There  would  be  no  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  munitions  or  for  aircraft. 
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with  the  exception  of  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively commercial  aircraft. 

So  I  say  again,  the  least  that  can  be 
said  about  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  that  It  intended  to  carry  out  the  char- 
ter of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's quotation  which  he  read  just  now 
said  that  no  loans  for  munitions  would 
bo  made.  The  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  offered  stated 
that  there  would  be  no  loans  to  under- 
developed countries  for  munitions.  Why 
one  principle  for  the  prosperous,  devel- 
oped nations  and  another  principle  for 
the  underdeveloped  nations?  I  would  like 
to  hear  that  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  think  this  is  where 
he  stands  on  a  very  weak  reed,  if  he 
claims  he  is  standing  on  jDrinciple. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  answer  the  gentleman 
in  this  way:  One  step  at  a  time.  I  will 
support  taking  the  Export-Import  Bank 
out  of  loans  to  both  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped countries  for  the  purpose 
of  making  purchases  of  arms. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  certainly  cannot  speak  for 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  know  that  the 
policy  committee  on  this  side  did  not 
consider  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
But  if  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  di- 
rects this  question  to  me,  I  would  make 
It  a  total  prohibition.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  sale  of  munitions  or  jet  fight«r  air- 
craft is  in  the  interest  of  the  Bank  or  in 
keeping  with  its  original  charter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  just  said  today  that  the  Congress  in 
1965  took  certain  actions,  and  again  last 
year.  Certain  Members  of  the  Congress,  a 
sizable  number,  were  indignant  that  they 
had  found  out  that  arms  sales  had  been 
financed  and  secretly  approved  through 
the  Export -Import  Bank  financing. 
The  gentleman  would  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  Congress  taking  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  some  need 
to  write  it  into  the  law-  so  that  Congress 
would  have  full  know-ledge  of  these 
things,  would  he? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  further  answer  to  a 
question  asked  a  little  earlier,  why  make 
a  distinction  betw-een  developed  coim- 
trles  and  underdeveloped  countries?  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  these  develop- 
ing countries,  this  country  is  giving  them 
large  sums  of  foreign  aid.  Also,  soft  loans 
are  being  made  to  them  in  an  effort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
in  these  developing  coimtries. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Widnall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  resources  of  these 
countries  are  used  in  some  way  to  buy 
arms,  in  some  cases  jet  aircraft  and 
things  of  that  nature,  so  they  are  actu- 
ally thwarting  the  original  purpose  of 
this  coimtry  in  helping  developing  coun- 
tries to  raise  their  standaid  of  living  lor 
their  i>eople. 

The  fact  that  the  Eximbank  hr.s  been 
used  only  as  a  front  for  these  countiy 
X  loans  for  years  has  been  indicated 
by  two  things.  First  of  all,  in  testimony 
before  our  committee,  it  was  brought 
out  that  these  country  X  loans  made 
by  the  Eximbank,  are  secured  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  Defense  Department.  The 
second  thing  Is  that  the  President,  the 
head  of  the  Eximbank,  Mr.  Llnder,  testi- 
fied he  did  not  know-  for  which  countries 
the  countn;  X  loans  were  being  made 
and  he  did  not  care  to  know. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  dj.stin- 
gulshed  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Ciialrman,  did 
I  understand  the  gentleman,  during  his 
remarks,  to  make  the  statement  that  un- 
derdeveloped countries  are,  and  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  them  as,  unreliable 
and  unpredictable  countries?  I  want  to 
bo  sure. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  I  did.  I  also  would 
repeat  it  again,  because  they  turn  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument,  after  these 
loans  are  made,  and  not  as  we  jiredicted 
they  would  do. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
sponding to  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  inconsistent  to  attempt  to  a,ssure  a 
successful  defense  of  security  in  an  un- 
derdeveloped country  and  to  attempt  to 
raise  its  living  standards.  It  seems  to  me 
there  may  be  just  as  much  national  in- 
terest for  the  United  States — and  maybe 
more — in  helping  to  preserv-e  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Korea  or  the 
Republic  of  Chiaa,  or  the  nation  of  Israel 
as  there  is  in  trying  to  raise  their  living 
standards  through  economic  aid.  To  say 
we  cannot  simultaneously  give  assistance 
for  economic  purposes  to  these  countries 
and  also  give  them  credit  to  enable  them 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggressive 
neighbors  is  to  me  not  reasonable  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  ver>- 
much  more  in  our  interest  to  see  that 
they  get  the  equipment  that  makes  it 
possible  to  defend  their  borders  than  it 
is  to  assist  them  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  people.  Personally.  I  sup- 
port both.  I  see  both  of  these  purposes 
and  objectives  as  worthwhile  and  to  lie 
one  hand  behind  our  back  where  credit 
resources  are  concerned  in  the  case  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations  needing 
credit  for  defense  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  di.stin- 
guishcd  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  record  will  show  in  the 
ca.se  of  South  Korea,  and  in  the  case  of 
Tuikey,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  approximately  99  ixrcent  of 
the  military  aircraft  we  have  delivered 
to  the.se  countries  came  by  military  grant 
and  not  by  credit  .sales,  so  the  gentle- 
man's art-'ument  is  without  validitv. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chaiimrm. 
Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  Wn:)NALL.  T  yiold  t.,  llie  tntle- 
man  from  Tenne.'^.^c'e. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  net  true  that,  with  the  Eximbank  as  It 
lias  bern  in  the  past,  botli  Israel  and 
Egypt  may  have  borrowed  money  to  buy 
arms?  Is  that  correct'' 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true,  with 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  :-rcntlo- 
man  yesterday,  if  it  were  in  effect,  Israel 
w-ould  ha'/e  no  trouble  buying  arms  in 
the  United  Stales?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes.  thai  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
E'.iypt  would  have  quite  a  difficult  time, 
paiticularly  since  they  severed  diplo- 
matic relations,  buying  arms  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  So  is  it  not  true 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  have 
been  in  the  best  interest  of  Israel,  and 
not  opposed  to  Isreel? 

Mr,  WIDNALL.  That  is  the  -.'.ny  I  see 
it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  tomorrow- 
morning  and  in  the  days  ahead,  when 
the  gentleman  from  New-  Jersey  reads 
the  remarks  he  made  today,  he  will  re- 
gret seriously  ever  having  made  those 
remarks,  because  he  only  got  himself  in 
more  hot  water. 

Now-,  the  gentleman  says  "jiartisan- 
ship,'  It  was  never  injected.  There  wr.s 
no  partisanship  yesterday. 

The  gentleman  offered  his  amend- 
ment. I  took  the  floor  in  oppo.sition  to 
the  amendment.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  what  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be. 

I  mentioned  several  co-jntries  that 
would  be  prohibited  from  negotiating 
with  our  country  and  making  agree- 
ments for  the  sale  of  arms  on  credit 
terms,  if  they  w-ere  what  Is  called  an  un- 
derdeveloped country.  Amons  tho.se  was 
Israel.  The  gentleman  admittr-d  it 
himself. 

Al.so  there  were  Korea.  CiiJia.  Turkey, 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  about 
115  others  on  this  Ions  list.  There  are 
many  couiilries  which  are  very  strong 
and  deep  and  firm  friends  of  oars. 

My  friend  in  his  remarks  characteri::tcd 
these  underdeveloped  countries  as  'un- 
reliable and  impredictable."  I  'wanted  to 
be  sure  he  made  that  statement.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  question.  He  admitted  he 
did  make  the  statement  characterizing 
about  120  nations  as  •unreliable  and  un- 
predictable." 

Even  if  the  gentleman  felt  that  w-ay 
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In  his  own  mmd  he  should  not  state  it 
publicly  How  does  he  suppose  these  other 
countries  will  feel  when  they  read  tlie 
debate  here  and  the  charue  made  by  a 
very  prominent  Member  of  this  House 
and  a  very  honorable  Member  of  the 
House  that  their  country  because  it  is 
uiiderdeveloped,  is  unreliable  and  un- 
predictable^' 

The  Kentleman  refers  to  the  action 
taken  last  year  and  he  referred  to  It  in 
the  debate  yesterday  I  said.  What  was 
\^ii)ni;  then  does  not  make  a  right  now  ' 

That  1.S  so 

I  Q|iposed  this  amendment  last  year 

The  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
VV'liule  in  their  wisdom,  defeated  the 
amendment  yesterday  I  compluiient  the 
members  on  both  sides  who  voted  aRainst 
the  amendment 

So  when  the  gentleman  tries  to  inject 
the  issue  of  partisanslup  '  it  never  was 
injected 

Let  me  say  to  the  u'entleman  from  New 
Jerst-y  that  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  Prpsident— and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  support  this — 
I  supported  the  President  on  foreign 
arTairs.  and  whenever  I  could  on  domes- 
tic affairs  I  did. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  we  had  a 
leaders  meeting  and  the  President  said 
to  me.  'John.  I  wish  you  would  help  me 
on  a  certain  bill  that  is  pending  '  I  said. 
■  I  wish  you  had  not  asked  me  that  Mr. 
President,  because  I  am  not  ver>-  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  bill  But."  I 
said,  "you  ha\e  asked  the  question  of  me 
and  you  are  my  President,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  have  it  on  my  conscience  that 
I  said  no  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "  I  said.    T  will  do  what  I  can. ' 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  remember  that  incident 

In  any  vent,  partisanship,  where  it 
concerns  the  national  interest  of  our 
country  is  as  far  removed  from  my  mind 
as  any  feeling  possibly  can  be  So  the 
gentleman  s  attempt  to  inject  partisan- 
ship falls  to  the  ground  of  its  own  weight 

Furtherm.ore.  the  facts  are  as  I  stated 
yesterday  The  facts  are.  and  the  gentle- 
man admitted  it.  that  our  country  would 
be  prohibited  from  making  sales  to  these 
countries  and  many  others  of  arms  on 
credit 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  -tentlfinan  vield'' 

Mr  McCORMACK  The  gentleman 
admitted  that.  Is  that  correcf 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Oh.  we  under- 
stand that  That  was  emphasized  a  doz- 
en times  yesterday 

What  bill  IS  before  the  House  now'!' 
It  IS  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill. 

I  know  what  bill  is  before  the  House. 
The  ^'entleman's  amendment  applied  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank 

We.  the  Democrats,  never  otlered  that 
amendment  during  the  8  years  of  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhowfr. 
In  those  days  they  made  direct  grants, 
ves.  but  the  authority  existed.  We  never 
undertook  to  do  that.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  ban  m  this  bill,  and  the  ijentleman 
undertook  to  close  that  ban.  where  the 
President  would  have  no  discretion  even 
where  the  national  interest  of  our  coun- 


try was  involved  That  w;is  the  key  of 
tlie  ,'entlrman  >  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  cxpireft 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask   unanimous  con.sent   to  proceed  for 

1  additional  minute 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M.iss.xchu.setts'' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  .McroHMACK  I  simply  reixiat 
that  111  24  hdur.N  irom  now  the  :;entle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  will  regret  exceed- 
ingly iiaving  made  the  speech  he  made 
today 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  tlie  requisite  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
very  clear  and  very  [orthnght  statement 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  which,  in  my  opinion,  .sets  the 
record  very  straightforward  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  amendment  and 
the  operations  ot  the  Export -Import 
Bank 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  m  the  last 

2  fl.scal  year.s — namely,  ti.scal  years  1967 
and  1968.  according  to  recent  figiire.s — 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  granted 
credit  in  a  ratio  of  7  to  1  [or  the  Arab 
States  over  Israel  for  the  piircha.se  of 
military  hardware  I  think  this  is  shock- 
ing   It  IS  almost  unbelievable. 

However,  let  me  speak,  if  I  may.  for  a 
moment  about  what  can  be  done  to  help 
those  countries  that  are  friends  of  ours 
under  existing  statutes 

By  miUtai-y  grant  we  can  and  we  have 
heli>ed  Sfjuth  Vietnam.  Certainly  South 
Vietnam  is  in  no  position  to  procure  any 
military  weapons  through  credit  sales.  By 
military  grants  in  aid  we  have  and  we 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  help  tlie 
Republic  of  South  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  many  other  countries  that 
are  deserving  of  our  .iid  and  assistance 
By  other  credit  means  readily  available 
countries  that  can  afford  it  can  buy  our 
military  weapons  systems  if  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  to  do  so. 

This  side  of  the  aisle,  as  the  Speaker 
well  knows,  in  this  body  has  been  mate- 
rially helpful  to  this  administration  in 
the  serious  crisis  that  this  country  faces 
in  Southeast  Asia  .■\s  he  well  knows,  the 
major  criticism,  the  major  needling  of 
the  President  ol  the  United  States  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
problems  we  face  in  Southeast  .Asia  coined 
from  his  side  of  the  aisle,  primarily  in  the 
other  body  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  Republican  leadership  at  many  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  in  the  last  3  or 
4  years  have  made  constructive  sugges- 
tions and  have  not  taken  a  partisan  criti- 
cal attitude  at  a  time  wiien  the  President 
has  committed  325.000  US  military  per- 
sonnel into  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  :or  a  question? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  In  just  a  min- 
ute 

I  regret  a  partisan  dispute  has  arisen 
on  this  legislation  when  I  do  not  believe 
the  difTerences  justify  such  an  atmos- 
phere. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  very 
much  tor  clarification  of  a  statement 
just  made 

With  reference  to  the  .so-called  7-ti)-l 
ratio  of  credit-s  by  the  Export -Import 
Bank,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
not  suggesting  that  there  has  been  a  7- 
to-1  ratio  in  fa\or  of  Na.s.ser-oriented 
.•\r;ib  States  as  opjjo.sed  to  Israel,  is  lie'' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Yes.  if  you 
consider  fi.scal  years  1967  and  1968  Mr 
Chairman.  I  a.sk  the  gentleman  from 
Oklaiioma  'Mr  EumondsonI  how  many 
of  the  Arab  States  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations witii  t)ie  United  States  during 
the  recent  conflict';'  How  can  we  be  cer- 
tain arms  .sold  to  one  Arab  State  will  not 
get  into  tlie  liands  of  .mother'' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  if 
till  gentleman  will  vield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  concede  that 
included  in  tha'  ratio  are  included  a 
number  of  states  that  have  taken  a  .stand 
against  the  Nas.ser-dominated  countries, 
and  that  are  countering  the  expansion  of 
the  Nas.ser  mtluence.  rather  than  assist- 
ing m  aggre.ssion  agam.st  Lsrael? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  believe  the 
record  will  .-how  that  many  of  the  Arab 
States  did  declare  war  on  Israel,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  that  7-to-l  ratio,  .some  of  the 
Arab  States  were  included. 

May  I  just  conclude  with  this  obser- 
vation: We  know  that  the  defeat  of  the 
United  .■\rab  Republic  by  Israel— the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  mightily  engaged  m 
an  effort  to  restore  militai-y  weapons  to 
Nas.ser  and  his  as.soclates.  And  this  ad- 
ministration, desiiite  the  const.ant  pleas 
of  Israel,  has  been  reluctant  to  help  that 
gallant  nation  alleviate  their  military 
hardware  deficiencies  through  the  pro- 
viding of  aircraft  and  other  implements 
of  war  which  were  request-ed. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  administration  should  have 
taken  an  affirmative  position  with  refer- 
ence to  helping  Israel  instead  of  dilly- 
dallying about  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  for  just 
a  brief  time  what  caused  all  this  trouble. 
The  Department  of  Defense  wanted  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  furnished  to  cer- 
tain countries  friendly  to  us.  The  Rus- 
sians— the  Communists — were  furnish- 
ing certain  arms  to  these  countries  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  purpose  of  get- 
ting those  countries  so  well  equipped 
and  armed  .so  that  they  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ad.iacent  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  poses 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
sit  idly  by  and  .see  the  Communists 
come  in  and  take  over  country  after 
countrv-.  and  for  us  not  to  do  a  thing 
toward  helping  those  countries  involved. 
That  is  exactly  what  is  involved,  the  de- 
mand and  need  for  support  to  certain 
underdeveloped  countries,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  countries 
in  the  world  capable  of  making  these 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  no  place  to  go  and.  therefore, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  had  to  take 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  come  to  the 
aid  of  these  coimtries  which  are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  of  distress 
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and  need,  the  Export-Import  Bank  did 
a  wonderful  job  and  performed  a  won- 
derful service  to  the  countries  involved, 
since  these  other  institutions  did  not  fur- 
nish such  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  before  it 
representati\es  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  and  the  Department  of  State, 
as  well  as  from  the  Defense  Department. 
Wliy  did  not  financial  institutions  ad- 
vance that  credit?  We  w-ere  told  that 
they  could  not  do  it  becau.se  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  carry  a  compensating 
balance  account  and.  further,  the  in- 
terest rate  which  was  involved  would  be 
a  higher  interest  rate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  Well.  now.  you  have 
had  your  .say.  The  Government  could 
not  make  this  particular  type  of  loan 
and  it  could  not  receive  upon  it  higher 
interest  rates,  because  the  long  standing 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
make  these  loans  was  involved.  The 
hearings  indicated  this  fact. 

No  one  can  accuse  them  of  any  wrong- 
doing. Some  of  them  accuse  them  of  bad 
.judgment,  but  where  is  the  bad  judg- 
ment when  you  are  .saving  your  country? 
Right  now  Russia — and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  brought  it  out — a  good 
point — is  rearming  those  coimtries  in- 
cluding Egypt,  whose  munitions  and 
arms  and  supplies  were  destroyed  in  the 
recent  short  war. 

Under  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wid- 
NALL]  and  supix)rt)a<J  by  the  Republican 
Party,  our  country  would  be  further 
denied  the  right  to  help  those  friendly 
to  us  that  the  Russians  want  to  destroy. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Members  of  our 
minority  want  to  go  that  far.  I  believe 
on  reflection  and  proper  evaluation  they 
will  back  up  and  reconsider,  and  say  we 
have  gone  too  far,  we  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  that  is  a  terrible  thing  to  do. 

Right  now,  as  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  brought  out.  he  Commu- 
nists are  rearming  these  countries.  They 
are  determined  to  destroy  the  countries 
adjacent  to  them  who  are  friendly  to  us. 
And  the  Republicans  are  offering  an 
amendment  to  make  it  impossible  in  the 
future  for  us  to  rearm  our  friends. 

I  believe  that  the  House  did  the  right 
thing  yesterday.  I  believe  the  greatest 
speech  we  have  had  in  the  90th  Congress 
was  made  by  the  distin.guished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  John  McCormack.  here  on 
yesterday  in  behalf  of  defeating  that 
amendment.  And  the  greatest  service,  I 
believe,  that  was  rendered  to  this  Con- 
gress was  rendered  by  the  Speaker. 

So  I  suggest:  Does  the  Member  on  the 
minority  side,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  want  to  compel  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department  to 
pay  a  higher  interest  rate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Patman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  one  moment. 
Is  the  gentleman  willing  to  force  the 
payment  of  higher  interest  rates  for  mu- 


nitions loans,  and  is  he  willing  to  say 
that  the  Government  should  put  in  com- 
pensating balances  like  indinduals  in 
order  to  get  those  loans?  If  he  does,  he 
is  willing  to  force  the  payment  of  interest 
rates  up  to  8  and  10  percent  on  loans  of 
that  type. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  iiom 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  tlie 
[gentleman  from  Texas  admit  that  under 
existing  law,  with  existing  funds,  that 
this  administration  could  finance  fighter 
aircraft  to  Israel  now,  and  could  have 
done  it  at  any  time  in  the  last  6  months' 

Will  the  gentleman  also  admit  that 
this  Democratic  administration  has  not 
done  so,  even  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  last  6  months  has 
been  supplying  arms  to  the  enemies  of 
Israel? 

Yes  or  no? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Well,  of  course,  they 
can  get  credit  from  individuals  up  to  a 
point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  said  up  to  a  point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  L-i  the  last 
G  months  they  could  have  financed  the 
purchase  of  these  aircraft  for  Israel,  and 
they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  right  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  to  complain  about 
that  when  he  is  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment that  would  prohibit  it  being  done"' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  talking 
about  what  they  could  do  right  now.  and 
what  they  have  not  done  for  6  months. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Y'ou  do  not  come  into 
court  with  clean  hands,  mv  dear  sir 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  just 
point  out  one  other  thing  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas:  Are  you  telling  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  if  they  wanted 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  these  weapons 
systems  for  Israel  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  revolving  fund  that 
Israel  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  inter- 
est rate  than  they  do  under  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Absolutely,  much 
higlier.  And  the  testimony  before  our 
committee 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  informed 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  as 
wrong  on  that  as  he  is  on  many  oiher 
things. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  the  printed  word 
is  there;  the  printed  word  is  there.  The 
gentleman  can  read  it  for  himself.  There 
was  no  question  about  it.  But  the  gentle- 
man is  just  absolutely  wrong  about  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WIDNALL  TO  THE 
SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
PATMAN 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Pat- 
man:  In  subsection  (el  of  the  amendment, 
strike  "$13,500,000,000"  and  insert  "$12  500- 
000.000". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  committee  ordered  the  Export-Ini-' 
port  Bank  bill  reported  in  May  of  1967, 


there  liavc  been  two  developments  which 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  proixised  increase  of  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  from  S9  billion  to  ,?1?  5 
billion.  In  light  of  the.se  two  devclop- 
mciits  tills  |:!iojjosed  S'l  5  billion  increase 
an;)en.r.'--  e^;cf  .ssive. 

Recently  Britain  announced  the  can- 
ciliation  of  ])rocurement  of  Fill  ijlants 
ExpO!  t-Iinport  Bank  was  to  a.ssist  in  con- 
nection with  that  procurement.  The  can- 
ccll.ition  means  that  slightly  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  Export-Import 
Bank  financing  related  to  that  plane 
order  will  not  be  utilized,  so  cleaiiy  the 
requestfd  increa.se  in  lending  authoriza- 
tion :s  exccs.sive  by  half  a  billion  dollpis. 

The  (.tlitr  development  that  ha,s  oc- 
caiied  which  laises  question  as  to  the 
amount  ol  the  increased  lending  authori- 
zation, is  the  announcement  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  budget  me.ssage  and  eco- 
nomic lejioit  of  .some  .sort  ol  new  Exlm- 
bank  financing  program  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports. No  details  of  this  new  iiroposal  aie 
available  although  we  are  informed  that 
it  will  require  amendment  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  and  that  the  S500  mil- 
lion new  program  will  be  financed  with- 
in the  limitation  of  the  increa.sed  lending 
authority  for  the  Bank  as  authorized  in 
tliis  bill. 

The  Congress  may  or  may  not  approve 
the  new  program.  If  the  Congress  does 
not  approve  it  then  clearly  there  is  an- 
other half  billion  dollars  of  excess  lend- 
ing authority  in  the  requested  S4  5  billion 
increase. 

Therefore,  until  the  Congre.ss  has  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  new  jjrogram 
it  .seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  prudent 
for  the  Congress  to  lop  off  another  half 
billion  dollars  from  the  increa-sed  lending 
authority  to  be  jirovided  the  Bank  by 
this  legislation.  When  the  new  prograrn 
is  finally  j^resented  to  the  Congress, 
should  the  Congress  think  that  the  new- 
program  IS  a  good  one.  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter,  at  tliat  time,  to  increase 
the  lending  authorization  by  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  to  finance  the  new  jjropiam. 
Unfortunately  as  we  learned  from  ex- 
jicrience  last  year  we  found  that  with  a 
large  unu.sed  lending  authority  author- 
ization lying  around,  the  Bank  .suddenly 
turned  up  as  a  large  financer  of  arms 
.sales,  with  Defen.se  Department  ^.luaran- 
tee.  to  underdeveloped  countries.  In 
short  we  found  there  was  real  nerd  for 
the  Congress  to  ride  h.erd  more  closely 
on  the  activities  of  the  Bank.  I  il.ink  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  so  is 
for  the  Congress  to  retain  more  control 
on  the  pur.se  .strings  of  the  Bank. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  re- 
ducing the  authorized  lending  increase 
by  SI  billion.  Certainly  no  one  could  con- 
tend that  such  a  reduction  in  any  way 
would  constrain  legitimate  operations  of 
the  Bank.  The  then  remaining  increase 
of  S3.5  billion  in  lending  authoiization  is 
no  inconsequential  chance  in  authorized 
lending  authority.  It  is  still  n.orc  than  a 
one-third  increa.se  in  llje  presently  au- 
thorized lending  authority  of  S9  billion. 
This  pives  ample  flexibility  and  time  in 
meeting  any  further  lending  authority 
increase  should  the  Congre.ss  determine 
that  this  is  desirable. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  increase  of  US. 
exports  over  the  next  5  years  does 
not  depend,  as  the  centleman  from  New 
Jersey  miphes.  on  the  cancellation  of 
one,  or  even  a  few.  tr;»de  tran.sactions, 
involvint;  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  fact  is  that  over  a  period  of  5 
year.s  many  unexpected  cancellations,  as 
well  as  unexpected  new  export  opportu- 
nities, will  occur 

Yet,  in  view  of  our  present  balance-of- 
payments  >ituatioii,  we  must  ijlve  the 
Government  as  much  flexibility  to  ex- 
pand exports  as  possible  The  Widnall 
amendment  takes  the  flexibility  away. 

Instead  of  decreasing  the  authority  of 
the  Bar.k  to  make  i,'ood  loans  and  to 
make  money,  the  amount  should  be 
increased 

Tl"'.e  Export-Import  operations  are 
coiulucted  .so  that  the  Bank  now  draws 
on  practically  none  of  the  taxpayers" 
funds. 

Over  the  years  the  Export-Import 
programs  have  permitted  US  businesses, 
both  larsii  and  .small,  to  maintain  sizable 
and  important  foreign  markets  for  US. 
t;oods. 

Mr  ChaiiTnan.  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  record  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  that  the 
Bank's  operations  have  been  conducted 
prudently,  profitably,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Board  of  Directors  and  staff 
who  are  eminently  qualified  m  the  inter- 
national lendint;  f^eld. 

The  Banks  bipartisan  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  tiie  Senate,  are 
people  of  outstanding  ability  and  un- 
questioned  inteErity  The  Bank  over  a 
period  of  time,  with  a  capitalization  of 
SI  billion  that  is  furnished  by  the  US. 
Government  the  Treasur>',  iias  earned 
and  paid  back  to  the  Government  more 
than  twice  that  much,  and  is  paying 
every  year  richt  now  S50  million  profit 
into  tile  Treasury.' 

Do  you  want  to  cut  that  S50  million 
down  ' 

Til'?  Export-Import  Bank  seldom  uses 
Government  funds.  It  tiocs  into  the  mar- 
ket and  borrows  its  funds  on  the  Banks 
participation  certificates.  So  it  is  not 
using  Government  funds.  There  is  no 
agency — I  ciiallenpe  anyone  to  name  any 
agency — that  has  done  a  better  lob  for 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  than  the  Export -Import 
Bank  has  done  in  tmie  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war  You  cannot  name  one.  and 
at  great  profit  to  the  Government  that 
furnishes  the  original  capital. 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that  instead 
of  leducin;!  this  nmount.  the  amount 
really  should  be  increased  m  order  to 
have  these  big  payments  coming  into  the 
Treasui-y  cvei-y  year  without  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  can  use  it.  The  bal- 
ance of  paymc-nts  :s  a  critical  it?m  There 
is  no  better  way  on  earth  to  improve  upon 
our  balance  of  payments  than  through 
Export-Import  Bank  loans.  Every  dollar 
oi  that  money  is  spent  right  here  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America.  It  helps  us  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  It  causes  the 
wlieels  of  industry  to  keep  turning  faster 
and  faster  giving  more  people  jobs  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  the  lowest 
unemployment  record  today  that  we  have 
had  in  such  a  long  tmie,  many  genera- 


tions, because  Export -Import  Bank  loans 
have  improved  the  situation  and  helped 
our  balance  of  payments. 

A  couple  of  days  aeo  a  statement  was 
put  into  the  Record,  when  this  debate 
was  first  stitrted.  showing  the  big  busi- 
ness concerns  throughout  our  Nation 
pleading  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
be  extended  and  given  additional  loan 
authority  so  they  could  make  loans  to 
foreign  countries  that  nreci  these  loans  to 
buy  s'oods  in  the  United  States  Can  you 
improve  upon  that""  What  is  your  alter- 
natiV'^.  if  you  want  to  slow  down  the 
Exiiort-Import  Bank'' 

If  vou  want  to  cut  out  oiif -fourth  of 
its  additional  lending  power,  give  us  some 
alternative  It  would  be  awfully  hard  to 
match  or  beat  tlie  record  that  lias  al- 
ready been  achieved  by  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank  over  the.se  many  years.  When 
they  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in 
making  loans  for  purchasing  arms  for 
these  countries  to  keep  the  Communists 
from  taking  them  over,  I  think  they  did 
a  wonderful  job  and  should  be  praised 
for  It  and  not  condemned  for  it 

0\er  the  years.  Eximbank's  programs 
liavc  permitted  US  bu.-inesses.  both 
large  and  small,  to  obtain  and  maintain 
sizable  and  important  foreign  markets 
for  US.  goods.  Our  ability  to  maintain 
our  competitive  position  in  the.se  mar- 
kets and  to  expand  into  new  markets  de- 
pends more  than  ever  today  on  the  avail- 
ability of  credit.  Exuiibank  provides  this 
credit  assistance  lor  our  exporters  when 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  it  through  reg- 
ular commercial  channels. 

In  addition — a  point  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  strongly — Eximbank's  pro- 
grams have  in  past  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  .significantly  io  the 
positive  side  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  record  of  Eximbank  that 
the  Bank's  operations  ha\e  been  con- 
ducted prudently,  profitably,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and 
staff  who  are  emmently  qualified  in  the 
international  lending  field.  The  Banks 
bypaitisian  Board  of  Directors,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  arc 
persons  of  outstanding,  ability  and  un- 
questioned inte'-'rity.  The  present  Chair- 
man of  the  B.iard  and  President  of  the 
Bank.  Harold  F  Linder,  has  had  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplistiments  to3 
long  to  enumerate  here  in  the  fields  of  in- 
ternational economics  and  finance  Mr. 
Walter  Sauer.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Vice  President  of  the  Bank, 
has  worked  in  numerous  hiuh-level  posi- 
tions in  Eximbank  since  its  founding  in 
1934.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  May  has  had  a 
remarkable  career  in  positions  both  in 
and  out  of  the  government  in  the  field  of 
international  economics.  Mr.  Tom  Lilley 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Board  in  1965, 
came  to  the  Bank  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  where  he  last  serAed  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  Ford's  International  Division. 
Prior  to  jommg  Ford,  Mr  Lilley  iiad 
been  for  some  years  on  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School 

Mr  Hobart  Taylor.  Jr..  who  resigned 
from  the  Board  only  last  week,  had  been 
Associate  Counsel  to  the  President  of  the 


United  States  prior  to  joining'  the  Bank. 
Several  of  the  Directors  have  held  various 
po.sitions  of  re.si)on.sibilily  in  numerous 
private  organizations  and  associations 
dealing  with  international  trade  and 
commerce. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  the 
strong  .support  of  US.  bu.sines.ses,  trade 
associations,  and  h  nriiiig  institutions 
which  are  lepre.-^eiitative  of  an  impres- 
sive portion  of  the  international  business 
and  banking  community. 

Eximb.ink's  operations  are  conducted 
so  that  the  Bank  now  draws  on  practi- 
cally none  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  and 
in  fact,  as  a  profit-earning  agency,  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  US. 
Treasury  each  year.  Tlie  Bank  derives 
funds  for  its  day-to-day  operations 
chiefiy  from  two  sources:  its  capital  and 
reserves  and  its  sales  of  participation 
certificates. 

The  Bank's  capital  stock  of  SI  billion 
is  held  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
investment  has  been  more  than  matched 
with  earninL's  ijeneiated  over  the  years 
bv  the  Bank's  operations.  Since  its  in- 
ception the  Biink  has  earned  net  income, 
alter  all  ex'ien.ses.  nf  about  $16  billion, 
and  from  that  amount  it  has  paid  divi- 
dends to  the  Treasury  of  S556  million. 
The  Bank's  expen.ses  have  included  in- 
terest of  S526  million  paid  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  funds  borrowed  from  it.  Currently 
the  Bank'.s  nnnual  net  income  runs  in 
e.xce.ss  of  $100  million  from  which  a  divi- 
dend of  550  miliinn  a  year  is  iiaid  to  the 
Trea.sury.  The  remaining  $1.1  billion  of 
the  Bank's  aggregate  income  has  been 
retained  as  a  re-erve  against  contingen- 
cies and  defaults,  and  this  amount  to- 
gether with  the  capital  stock  provides 
funds  of  almost  S2  1  billion  for  the 
Bank'.s  operations. 

The  Bank  has  the  authority  to  lx)rrow 
up  to  $6  billion  from  the  US  Treasury. 
For  many  years  the  Bank  turned  to  this 
source  for  funds  needed  in  rxce.ss  of  its 
capital  and  reserves.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  Bank  has  shifted  its  financ- 
ing to  the  private  market,  with  the  re- 
.sult  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  Bank  actually  had  no  outstand- 
ing borrowings  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
It  has  raised  funds  in  the  private  mar- 
ket by  selling  certificates  of  panicipa- 
tion  in  loans  held  by  the  Bank.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1967  the  Bank  liad  partici- 
pation certificates  outstanding  of  about 
'$22  billion  Tlie  Bank  is  chartered  to 
supplement  private  capital  in  financing 
U.S.  trade,  and  with  its  participation 
cert  ficates  the  Bank  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  exporters  who  need 
financing  and  commercial  banks  and 
other  private  .sources  of  credit. 

Eximbank's  remarkable  I'ecord  liardly 
shows  the  Bank  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayer  Instead  it  .shows  quite  the  op- 
posite. Tlie  Bank,  after  all.  is  not  only 
a  profitable  institution  but  also  one  that 
distributes  the  profits  to  the  public 
Treasury-  through  a  handsome  dividend 
each  year. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition   to   the   amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  plainest  facts 
of  our  economic  life  is  that  the  continued 
economic  vitality  of  the  United  States 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  con- 
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tinued  development  and  expansion  of 
foreign  markets  for  American  manufac- 
tured products. 

What  the  amendment  before  us  dis- 
regards completely  is  that  expanding  ex- 
ports require  expanding  credit  facilities. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  came  into 
existence  because  it  was  clear  that  pri- 
\ate  commercial  banks  simply  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  finance  our  export 
sales.  The  situation  is  no  different  today. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank's  facilities  is  greater 
today  than  ever  before  because  competi- 
tion is  keener — competition  not  only  with 
respect  to  technology  but  competition 
al,so  in  the  terms  of  financing  offered  by 
other  industrialized  countries  competing 
for  world  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious  about 
maintaining  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
clearly  our  balance  of  payments  must  be 
brought  into  equilibrium — and  this 
means  expanding,  not  reducing  our  ex- 
ports and  our  export  credit  facilities.  The 
President  underscored  this  in  his  Jan- 
uary 1  message  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments when  he  said  he  would  ask  Con- 
gress to  earmark  $500  million  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  authorization  to  pro- 
vide better  export  insurance,  expand 
guarantees  for  export  financing,  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  Government  financ- 
ing of  our  exports. 

The  National  Export  Expansion  Coun- 
cil, comprised  of  71  of  our  largest  export- 
ing firms  located  in  all  50  States,  went 
on  record  at  its  meeting  in  Washington 
on  February  2.  1968,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  by  the  full  $4.5 
billion. 

I  find  it  strange  indeed  that  the 
2miendment  to  cut  the  Bank's  lending 
authority  should  be  offered  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  and  win  such 
total  Republican  support.  Yesterday  it 
WEis  the  Republican  side  that  voted  down 
an  amendment  providing  financial  sup- 
port for  East-West  trade  when  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  in  the 
national  interest.  This  too  was  supported 
by  the  National  Export  Expansion  Coun- 
cil. Today  it  is  the  same  Republicans, 
voting  en  bloc,  that  seek  to  cripple  the 
Bank's  lending  activities,  both  by  reduc- 
ing its  lending  authority  and  by  prohib- 
iting Eximbank  credit  for  the  export  of 
military  equipment  to  developing  coun- 
tries when  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  in  our  national  interest. 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  want  to  hamper  and 
restrain  American  business  engaged  in 
exrx)rt.  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
adopt  the  Widnall  amendment.  Harold 
Linder,  President  of  the  Bank,  testified 
before  our  committee  that  unless  the 
additional  authority  of  $4.5  billion  is 
voted,  "the  Bank  might  well  find  it  nec- 
essary to  slow  down  negotiations  with 
foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  exports,  which 
might  force  these  buyers  to  seek  credit 
and  equipment  from  our  competitors 
abroad." 

There  was  no  contradictory  testimony, 
nor  was  Mr.  Linder  challenged.  Now  we 
are  told  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us  that  the  full  $4.5  billion 
is  not  needed  because  of  cancellation  of 
the  P-111  military  aircraft  contract  by 


Great  Britain.  This  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  further  testimony  of  Mr.  Linder 
when  he  said  "the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  expect  to  reach  the  $13.5  billion 
commitment  figure  by  that  date — 1973 — 
or  conceivably  earlier,  without  regard  to 
possible  future  military  loans."  Since 
cancellation  of  the  F-111  contract.  Bank 
officials  have  repeated  that  Eximbank 
needs  the  additional  $4.5  billion  in  lend- 
ing authority  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
mands expected  from  US.  commercial 
exporters  alone. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  tlie  Widnall 
amendment  offers  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  economy,  they  are  badly  mistaken.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  Bank  does  not 
intend  to  use  Its  authority  to  'oorrow 
from  the  Treasury  but  instead  expects 
to  rely  upon  private  financing.  In  fact. 
a  vote  for  the  Widnall  amendment  is  a 
vote  against  economy  because  it  would 
inhibit  the  Bank's  operations  and  thereby 
directly  adversely  affect  the  export  .seg- 
ment of  our  private  sector. 

The  amendment  must  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  you  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
affects  only  lending  authority.  The  $13.5 
billion  in  the  committee  substitute  sets 
a  maximum  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees  and  insurance  that  the 
Bank  may  have  outstanding. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  appro- 
priation, it  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
authorization  for  appropriation,  nor  does 
it  have  anything  to  do  with  borrowing 
authority  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Since 
1963 — and  this  would  continue  under  the 
committee  substitute  we  are  consider- 
ing— not  one  dime  of  public  money  has 
been  used  for  lending  purposes  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  its  debentures  in  the 
private  money  market,  and  since  1963 
this  has  been  the  sole  method  of  raising 
the  capital  used  in  its  lending  program. 

The  House  should  not  think,  if  it  votes 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  asked,  we  are  voting  to  save 
any  money  or  are  voting  for  economy. 

It  would  be,  in  effect,  a  vote  against 
the  private  banking  system  from  which 
we  get  this  money.  It  would  be  a  vote 
against  permitting  the  American  private 
enterprise  system  to  compete  fairly  under 
its  own  ground  rules  with  the  Com- 
munist world  operating  under  its  ground 
rules. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  in 
effect  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Bank  as  a  tool  in  opposing  the  spread 
of  communism,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
help  inadvertently — I  know  the  gentle- 
man does  not  mean  it  to  have  this  effect 
intentionally,  but  inadvertently,  it  would 
help  our  enemies  by  not  giving  the  Bank 
the  additional  lending  authority. 

I  conclude  by  saying  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  any  economy  in  the  operation  of 
Government.  We  are  merely  taking  the 
biUion  dollars  out  that  could  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  exports, 
that  will  assist  us  in  implementing  every- 
thing we  are  trying  to  do  to  have  the 
balance  of  payments  continue  to  be  more 
favorable  to  us  than  it  has  in  the  past. 


I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  not 
still  here — I  tried  to  v.cX  the  floor  earlier, 
while  the  gentleman  was  still  here,  but 
he  has  .stepped  off  the  floor— but  it  seems 
to  me.  and  I  am  not  an  expert  un  banking 
or  upon  this  particular  bill,  and  I  do  not 
even  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  foreign 
affaiis,  whicli  is  the  committee  I  sit  on.  I 
do  know  a  little  bit  about  it  and  I  know 
a  little  bit  about  hi.storv-. 

When  the  minority  leader  made  wliat 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  rather  blatant 
attempt  to  drag  in  I.srael  as  a  collateral 
i.s.sue.  and  a  rather  blatant  attempt  to 
get  some  votes  from  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  might  be  sympathetic  to  Israel, 
it  seems  to  me  he  overlooked  some  recent 
history,  because  I  happened  to  be  in  tliis 
body  when  the  first  Israel -Arab  war 
came  about.  It  was  not  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration which  went  in  and  stopped 
the  Israelis  and  their  allies  cold  in  their 
tracks,  from  doing  to  Nasser  what  they 
would  have  done;  then  we  would  not 
liave  had  this  recurring  problem. 

I  do  know  that  the  people  who  are 
friends  of  Israel  in  this  country,  and  who 
vote,  are  not  going  to  forget  that,  and 
then  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  going 
to  be  misled  by  any  issue  that  we  have 
not  given  Israel  50  planes  or  have  not 
sold  50  planes  to  them  at  this  moment. 
I  suspect  if  it  becomes  obvious  they  are 
in  dire  need  of  the  planes,  they  will  get 
them. 

But,  as  we  know,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  jump  in  and  give 
Israel  any  arms,  when  Russia  is  supply- 
ing them  with  arms,  as  I  said  the  other 
day.  \1a  Egypt,  because  the  Israelis  got 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  during  that  war— either  got  it 
or  destroyed  it — and  my  information  is 
that  the  Israelis  have  not  been  able  to 
catalog  what  they  captured  yet.  much 
less  convert  it  so  it  will  become  useful  to 
their  Armed  Forces — which  they  will. 

I  recall  when  the  Israel-Arab  war 
broke  out  a  few  months  ago.  that  people 
were  down  here  saying,  Let  us  help 
Israel." 

I  claim  neither  to  be  omniscient,  nor 
omnipotent,  to  be  a  prophet,  but  I  did 
take  the  floor  then  and  I  said.  "Let  us 
let  Israel  alone  for  a  week  or  two.  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  need  any  help." 

We  did  let  them  alone;  not  because  I 
said  so,  I  suppose,  but  because  the  State 
Department  could  not  make  up  its  mind 
within  a  week  or  two.  This  was  true  when 
the  Republicans  were  in.  as  v.-ell  as  us.  for 
that  is  the  way  it  is.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  a  lot  of  civil  servants,  and  they 
did  not  get  anything  done,  so  the  Israeli 
took  care  of  the  situation  them.selves. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  bring- 
ing  Israel   into   this   debate   about   the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  kind  of  an  ex- 
traneous diversionary  political  tactic. 
I  would  remind  .my  good  friend  and 
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geographical  neighbor  from  Michii^an, 
the  dlstlngui^ihecl  leader,  ever>'  once  in 
a  while,  as  there  Is  an  old  saying,  even  a 
blind  pig  will  come  up  with  an  acorn 
But  this  was  a  wormy  one  I  would  sug- 
gest we  try  for  better  Issues  in  this  de- 
bate than  to  drag  the  I.sraeli  auestion  in, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  went  over  very 
big 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  HAYS  I  will  have  to  ask  my  friend 
to  yield,  since  he  yielded  to  me 

Mr  MCX>RHEAD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey 

Mr  WIDNALL  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  t>r  saying  that  bringing  Is- 
rael in  is  an  extraneous  matter.  a.s  to  the 
matter  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion Tlie  matter  was  brought  up  yes- 
terday by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
ser.tlfman  v.eld  further' 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  I  am  just  telling  the  Mem- 
bers today,  so  far  as  the  50  planes  for 
Israel  are  concerned,  that  was  brought 
up  today  I  first  heard  it  brought  up  by 
the  minority  leader  That  is  the  subject 
to  which  I  am  addrfssmg  myself 

I  say  that  the  fact  that  Israel  was 
stopped,  back  in  19.56,  from  finishini;  the 
job  Is  part  jf  the  reason  why  we  are  in 
the  shape  we  are  in  In  the  Near  East  now 
That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the  Suez 
Canal  is  closed  Frankly,  that  is  the  pn- 
mary  reason,  because  if  we  had  left  them 
alone  and  not  put  our  repressive  hand  on 
that  lutle  country  they  would  have  done 
the  job  then. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  -;entleman  \neld  ' 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  dl.s- 
tingulshed  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  waa  when 
our  Country  went  up  to  the  Umted  Na- 
tions, in  collaboration  with  the  Soviet 
Umon,  and  joined  with  them  on  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  that  stopped  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Israel  from  taking  over 
the  Suez  Canal:  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  HAYS  That  is  correct  That  is  ex- 
actly the  thm4  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr  EDM(_)NDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MOORHEAD  I  yield  to  the  tjentle- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMe)NDSON  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  might  want  to  look  again  at  his 
facts  on  a  point  or  two  I  should  like  to 
suggest  he  look  again  at  his  facts  on  the 
so-called  7-to-l  ratio  of  credits  to  Arab 
countries  as  opposed  to  Israel. 

The  CHAIR.VLAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Edmondson,  and 
by  unanijiious  consent.  Mr.  Moorheao 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute  ' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield  further' 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  0.<lahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  list  just  hand- 
ed to  me.  which  is  suppo.sed  to  be  a  fairly 
current  list  of  countries  that  have  been 
included  from  the  first  m  these  nuli- 
ta:-y  loans,  shows  that  to  get  anything 
like  a  --tu-l  ratio  with  regard  to  credits 


ti:)  Israel  one  must  include  a  number  of 
countries  which  are  not  cla.ssiflable  as 
Arab  by  any  stretch  of  the  imamna- 
tion,  unless  we  start  to  consider  a  lot  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  as  Arab 
countries 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  continue  the 
discussion  which  lias  just  been  u;oing 
on 

I  !iavp  been  able  to  make  some  in- 
quiries during  tlie  past  few  minutes  to 
find  out  about  the  claim  made  here  a 
few  nunutes  ago  that  the  Exunbank  has 
given  seven  times  at  much  credit  to  .Arab 
States — Including  tho.se  that  broke  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States — as  to  Is- 
rael I  have  been  totally  unable  to  find 
any  figures  that  would  justify  anything 
approaching  a  7-to-l  ratio. 

First  I  should  like  to  say  that,  during 
the  period  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  to 
1967.  which  is  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  the  countries  that  broke  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  in  the 
June  war  did  not  get  SI  of  Exunbank 
credit  for  arms  sales  under  the  DOD 
','uarantee  program.  Not  one  dollar  Zero. 

Now,  some  Arab  countries  did  u'et  some 
Fximbank  loans  for  arms. 

However,  they  were  not  the  ones  who 
brMke  relations  The  ratio  there  over  that 
periixi  of  time  is  2  to  1  It  Is  two  for  the 
Arab  countries  who  did  not  break  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  which  is  very  different 
from  a  7-to-l   ratio 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  it 
was  during  that  period  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was  known  to  be  the 
principal  supplier  of  the  Government  of 
Israi'l   as   tar   as   arm.s    were   concerned. 

So  the  claim  of  a  7-to-l  ratio  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel  is  without 
foundation  and  totally  misleading. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  .gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  '.tentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Widnall> 
there  were — ayes  54,  noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
araeiidmeni  was  rejected. 

AMKNOMENT  OFFFRED  BY  .MR.  FINDI.EY  TO  THE 
SeBSTITUTE  A.MKNUMfNT  OKFERtD  BY  MB. 
PAIMA.V 

Mr.  FINT)LEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  .substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Ftnpley  to  the 
substitute  amendment  nirered  by  Mr.  Pat- 
man  On  ptige  J  .Uter  Hue  20  add  :he  follow- 
ing 

"The  Bank  may  nut  insure,  giKirantee, 
mrvke  loans  in  support  of.  or  otherwise  fl- 
iinnce  export.?  to.  or  for  use  by.  or  in  any 
country,  unless  the  government  thereof  is  a 
slgnaiory  U)  binding  internailonal  conven- 
tions guaranteeing  inipdrtial  third-party 
arbilr  lUon  of  commercial  disputes  and  pro- 
tecting patent  rights,  or  the  commercial  con- 
tract involved  contains  such  guarantee  and 
protection  " 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  affords  this  body  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  international  trade 
practices  by  requiring  as  a  condition  of 
transact  ions  covered  by  Exixirl-Import 
Baiuv  loans  or  guarantees  that  any  dis- 


putes arising  out  of  these  will  be  settled 
by  impartial  third-party  arbitration. 
This  would  apply  to  patent  rights  as  well 
as  industrial  processes,  questions  of 
quantity  and  quality,  delivery,  and  such 
as  that  Frankly,  this  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  transactions  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import  Bank  is  now  engaged  in  and 
prospectively  will  be  engaged  in  so  long 
as  the  Vietnam  war  is  In  progress,  be- 
cause impartial  third-party  arbitration 
of  di.-^putes  IS  already  accepted  as  a 
standard  clau.se  in  almost  every  inter- 
national free- world  trade  agreement.  The 
exceptions  ;ire  where  the  transaction  in- 
volves a  state-trading  country  .such  as 
the  Eastern  bloc  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

.And,  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
the  lile  of  this  legislatum,  extending  as 
it  d(jes  for  the  i>eriod  oi  5  years,  would 
lead  us  into  the  period  of  time  beyond 
the  war  in  \'letnam.  I  am  not  advocating, 
but  I  ;im  anticipating,  that  the  Export- 
Imixirt  Bank  sub.sequeiit  to  that  time 
will  he  engaged  in  .some  tran.sactions  with 
the  Sovict-bloc  countries.  And.  in  these 
circumstances,  these  Communist  coun- 
tries would  be  required  to  accept  im- 
IJartial  arbitration  by  a  tliird  party,  the 
same  as  m  exclusively  free-world  trans- 
actions. In  my  opinion  this  would  be  a 
protection  to  both  the  merchants  in- 
volved and  to  the  taxpayer,  because  the 
tHixpiiyer  is  the  one  actually  holding  the 
nsk  bag  on  transactions  covered  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

It  may  be  argued  that  hearings  should 
be  held  upon  my  amendment.  I  agree 
that  hearings  could  be  held.  They  are 
needed.  Third-party  impartial  arbitra- 
tion is  universally  accepted  by  the 
marketplace  community. 

This  amendment,  is  a  means,  prospec- 
tively, for  us  to  get  the  state-trading 
countries  to  accommodate  their  prac- 
tices to  the  marketplace  system. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  pre- 
sumably, what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  our  ex- 
iwrters  from  this  sort  of  mistreatment. 

Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  the  exporter 
industry  has  not  made  a  request  for  this 
type  of  protection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  this  problem  has  been  cited  fre- 
quently by  many  concerns,  and  I  might 
say  that  according  to  the  .so-called  Mil- 
ler report  made  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission, arbitration  of  East-West  trans- 
actions was  cited  as  one  of  the  problems 
of  trade. 

To  cite  a  few  specifics,  patents  on  the 
Caterpillar  D-7  tractor,  the  GM  diesel 
engine,  and  the  Fairbanks  Morse  loco- 
motive were  ignored  by  the  Soviets,  in 
their  manufacture  of  these  items.  The 
sale  of  the  initial  items  to  Moscow  was 
not  covered  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  the  abuse 
of  patents  illustrates  the  problem. 

Under  sunilar  transactions  like  that 
In  the  future,  the  amendment  which  I 
liave  proposed  would  Insist  that  provi- 
sion be  made  for  arbitration  not  in  Mos- 
cow, where  the  merchant  and  arbitrator 
would,  in  effect,  be  one  and  the  same, 
but  before  a  free-world  impartial  panel. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment,  if 
the  exiwrter  did  not  have  access  to  the 
Export -Import  Bank,  then  he  would  have 
to  look  to  private  financing  with  refer- 
ence to  his  plans  and  he  would  not  have 
the  Export-Iini)ort  Bank  to  stand  behind 
him  in  .such  transactions? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  not  sugge.stlncr  that  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  tho.se  transactions  which 
are  not  covered  by  fair  and  reasonable 
regulations  protection  of  the  patent 
rights  and  assurance  of  impartial  third- 
party  arbitration.  I  think  these  princi- 
ples are  .so  widely  accepted  in  the  free 
world,  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
require  them  here.  In  that  way,  if  and 
when  the  Bank  covers  Communist-bloc 
trade,  these  safeguards  will  already  be 
required. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  while  the  industry  in- 
volved might  like  to  have  those  princi- 
ples governing  all  exports  and  all  trade— 
and  if  that  can  be  done — they  would  not 
want  to  have  just  one  element  of  that 
protection,  and  that  is  why  they  have  not 
requested  all  elements  of  this  protection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opixisition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  when  the 
gentleman  who  introduced  this  amend- 
ment brought  it  up  during  general  de- 
bate, I  believe  he  answered  the  question — 
although  I  was  not  clear  about  it — when 
I  asked  him:  I  said,  would  the  gentleman 
say  that  this  would  only  apply  to  Com- 
munist countries? 

And  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  that  was  correct:  is  that  right '' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  yield.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
wait  until  I  get  through.  I  will  not  bring 
that  up  any  more.  I  will  assume  that 
there  is  discussion  about  it,  and  objec- 
tion, and  not  insist  on  it. 

Anyway,  my  friends,  this  is  clearly  out- 
side of  a  real,  intelligent  discussion,  in 
the  way  I  .see  it,  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  Export -Import  Bank. 

Tlie  gentleman  wants  a  provision  in 
here  that  the  Bank  cannot  do  business 
with  any  country  that  is  not  a  signatory 
to  certain  agreements  involving  patent 
rights.  Well.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
good  or  whether  it  is  bad.  but  I  do  know 
that  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  rather  far- 
fetched to  make  such  a  requirement  here 
in  this  bill  without  knowing  more  about 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Upon  investigation.  I  have  discovered 
that  this  applies  to  29  nations  that  are 
not  Communist  nations,  and  would  prob- 
ably iDrevent  the  Export-Import  Bank 
from  doing  any  kind  of  business  with 
them  It  would  be  very  disturbing  and  up- 
setting to  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
destructive  to  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy. There  are  at  last  29  non-Com- 
munist countries  that  have  not  agreed 
to  the  latest  International  Convention 
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on  Patent  Rights  that  the  gentleman 
says  must  be  signatories  to  it,  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank  cannot  do  business 
with  them,  including  some  of  the  major 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  disruptive  to  .some  of  our 
major  transactions  with  .some  of  our 
best  friends  and  partners.  The.se  in- 
clude such  important  allies  and  friend- 
ly countries  as  Australia.  Austria,  Brazil, 
Canada.  Denmark.  Ireland,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Spain.  Sweden,  and 
Turkey.  These  countries  import  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
U.S.  produced  Goods  each  year,  much 
of  which  is  financed  throurrh  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  amendment  would 
stop  this. 

The  Findley  amendment  would  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affect  the  trade  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  these 
important  countries  around  the  world. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
forms me  that  other  commercial  con- 
ventions are  even  less  universal  than  the 
Patent  Convention,  and  the  Findley 
amendment  would  be  even  more  damag- 
ing than  if  it  referred  only  to  the  Patent 
Convention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  earnestly 

urge  the  Members  to  vote  against  this 

amendment.  It  does  not  belong  in  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  fear  that 
the  gentleman  has  misread  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  provide  for  saleguard  by 
means  of  conventions,  but  as  an  alter- 
native, in  the  absence  of  convention,  pro- 
vides for  inclusion  of  safeguard  clauses 
in  each  transaction  contract.  Tiiat  is  a 
very  important  alternative. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  that  not  make  it 
even  worse? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  only  to  be  .'signa- 
tories to  certain  conventions,  but  have 
certain  requirements  in  contracts  in  ad- 
dition to  that.  It  looks  to  me  like  .some- 
thing else  is  involved  in  your  amendment 
besides  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  pointed  out  in  my 
earlier  comments  that  almost  every 
transaction  in  the  free  world  trade  does 
include  in  the  contract  the  provisions 
that  I  have  set  forth  here.  So  this  means 
that  transactions  with  Australia.  Brazil, 
and  these  other  countries  the  gentleman 
mentioned  undoubtedly  now  include 
these  safeguards.  This  would  impose  no 
encumbrance  whatever  upon  transac- 
tions that  are  now  in  progress,  at  least 
those  following  universally  common 
practice. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  believe  they 
were  even  thought  of.  This  is  injecting 
an  entirely  new  issue  into  this  whole 
debate.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  with- 
draw his  amendment,  introduce  a  bill 
and  receive  hearings  before  a  committee. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanL 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 


vision 'demanded  by  Mr,  Findley >  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  61, 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman  I  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sup))ort  of  li.li.  0649.  I  believe  that  the 
Export -Import  Bank  serves  a  very 
worthwhile  and  much-needed  function 
on  the  world  .scene.  The  Bank  has  en- 
abled thousands  of  American  manufac- 
turers and  .suppliers,  both  laruc  and 
.small,  to  make  export  sales  that  would 
otherwi.se  have  been  lost  to  forcipn  com- 
l>etltion.  Of  equal  significance,  however, 
is  the  contribution  of  the  Bank's  ex- 
ponas to  the  U.S.  balance-of-i)ayments 
ixisition.  The  Bank's  loans  are  lepayable 
in  dollars  and  are  utilized,  almost  with- 
out exception,  to  purchase  goods  and 
services.  As  repayments  are  recei\ed  un- 
der these  loans,  the  receipts  of  both 
l)rincij>al  and  interest  are  recorded  as 
favorable  entries  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  accounts.  These  receipts  are 
sizable.  Last  year,  for  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  repayments  in  interest  on 
loans  which  the  Bank  made,  guaran- 
teed or  insured,  contributed  about  .SI. 5 
billion  to  the  credit  side  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  i)ayments. 

The  operations  of  the  Bank  also  are 
particularly  noteworthy  because  they 
contribute  to  the  Nation  s  economy  with- 
out cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  Bank's 
earnings,  after  j>ayment  of  interest  and 
other  operating  costs,  have  been  running 
in  excess  of  SlOO  million  annually,  and 
it  is  paying  yearly  dividends  of  S50  mil- 
lion to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  has  been  .said  by  .some  that  a  limita- 
tion .should  be  placed  on  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing capacity  by  amending  the  charter  to 
state  that  the  Bank  may  not  insure, 
make  loans  in  support  of.  or  otherwise 
finance  exports  to  or  for  u.se  in  coun- 
tries which  shall  be  encaged  in  armed 
conflict,  declared  or  otherwise  with  the 
United  States,  or  military  forces  of  .such 
nations,  or  any  nation  the  s^overnment  of 
which  .shall  be  furnishing  poods  or  sup- 
plies to  a  nation  which  .shall  be  engaged 
in  such  armed  conflict  with  the  United 
States. 

Several  years  i;f;o.  I  would  have  been 
very  firm  in  my  opposition  to  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Bank's  charter,  be- 
cause at  that  time  it  appeared  that  the 
theoi-y  of  "building  bridges  to  the  East" 
was  good  for  the  overall  future  of  the 
United  States  and  was  a  much-needed 
initial  .step  in  our  efforts  to  insure  world 
l^eace.  It  was  said  that  this  policy  would 
encourage  the  economic  and  j)3litical 
independence  of  the  nations  of  the 
Com.munist  bloc.  I  cannot  argue  the 
veracity  of  this  theory  becau.se,  quite 
frankly,  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
neither  conclusively  proved  nor  dis- 
proved. 

The  situation  which  the  United  States 
faces  today  is  very  much  different  from 
our  experience  when  this  "bridge  build- 
ing" theory  was  first  put  forth.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  verj'  real  and  costly  war  in 
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Vietnam  and  are  faced  with  crises  of 
mounting  sitrnificance  in  North  Korea 
and  other  parts  of  the  ulobe  I  cannot 
convince  myself  that  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  this  Nation  to  allow  loans  to 
be  made  available  through  one  of  its 
independent  agencies  to  nations  where 
there  is  a  chance,  and  a  very  real  chance 
in  some  instances  I  might  add.  that 
these  funds.  Roods,  or  services  micht  be 
used  directy  or  indirectv  to  aid  tiu'  war 
effort  i)f  countries  which  are  either  en- 
t^aned  in  declared  or  undtclared  war 
with  the  United  States 

I  support  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  tell  the  executive  branch  or 
any  Federal  agency  to  take  steps  to 
cease  and  d<sist  from  tradmi^  or  en- 
couraging trade  with  countries  which 
are  either  engaged  m  declared  or  unde- 
clared war  with  the  United  Stares 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  before 
us  today  is  the  question  of  extending  the 
life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  ar.d  in- 
crcELsing  Its  lending  capacity  In  addition 
we  face  questions  concerning  Eximbank 
guarantees  for  sales  to  countries  whose 
governments  deal  with  North  Vietnam, 
and  of  guarantees  for  the  sale  of  arms  to 
less  developed  countries 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  to  deal 
»nth  each  of  these  points  in  detail  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  make  three  rather 
simple  point-s 

First,  the  United  States  quite  obvi- 
ously faces  balance-ot-payments  prob- 
lems We  possess  a  considerable  trade 
surplus,  but  the  trade  account  is  still 
the  best  and  least  painful  place  in  which 
to  improve  our  payments  situation  And 
the  Eximbank  improves  the  trade  ac- 
count not  bv  the  restriction  of  imports, 
but  by  providing  attractive  financing  for 
purchases  of  U  S  g<x>ds  Without  the 
Eximbank.  the  balance  ;n  our  trade  ac- 
count would  be  considerably  less  favor- 
able than  it  IS  Financial  terms  are  as 
much  a  part  of  export  sales  as  are  the 
quality  and  price  of  the  goods  we  offer 
The  Eximbank  allows  us  to  be  competi- 
tive in  the  financing  of  our  exports  For 
the  salce  of  our  balance  of  payments,  as 
well  as  for  the  domestic  economy,  we 
should  extend  the  operations  of  the 
Eximbank. 

Second,  those  who  are  concerned  with 
cutting  off  of  all  trade  with  the  Com- 
muiusts  should  be  attacking  our  entire 
trade  policy — and  not  the  Eximbaiik 
which  carries  out  only  a  small  portion 
of  that  policy  The  Bank  participates  m 
the  financing  only  of  sales  of  American 
goods  which  are  approved  by  the  issu- 
ance of  export  licenses.  Thus,  the  Bank 
does  not  make  the  export  policy,  it  only 
furthers  it  after  the  policy  decision  has 
been  made  elsewhere. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  increased  East- 
West  trade  I  support  this  trade  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  It  not  only  serves  our 
economic  interests  by  increasing  our  ex- 
ports, but  It  creates  greater  contacts  and 
a  certain  community  of  interests  be- 
tween oar  counfy  and  the  Communists 
uhich.  in  my  judgment,  makes  it  less 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  major  East- 
We.st  conflagration  For  these  reasons  I 
am  opposed  to  measures,  like  the  one 
presented   in  connection   with   this   bill. 


which  will  restrict  our  fle\ibllity  m  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists 

My  thud  point  is  simply  that  the 
United  States  must  not  continue  to  sell 
larce  ciuanlities  of  weapons  to  under- 
devrloued  countries  The  Congress  has 
;>=C'jgni;'ed  this  point  several  times  ;n  the 
last  few  montlis  In  the  1967  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  assistance  and  m  the 
fiscal  1968  foreign  aid  appropriation 
steps  were  taken  to  hmit  the  u.se  of  our 
aid  money  for  the  purchase  of  military 
weapons  by  i)oor  countries. 

These  underdeveloped  countries  have 
few  enouijh  resources  and  many  enough 
problems  without  divertiii!!  precious  aid 
for  the  purchase  of  weapons  We  should 
help  the.se  countries  to  help  their  [leople 
by  iiving  assistance  with  economic, 
social,  educational,  .ind  health  matters. 
Ultimately  the  cause  of  social  unrest  is 
in  miserable  living  conditions  In  the 
long  run  aid  and  not  aims  will  be  the 
best  preserver  of  i^eace 

For  this  reason..  I  support  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  to  restrict  the  use  of  Ex- 
imbank credit  for  the  sale  of  arms  to  less 
developed  countries.  I  support  the  efforts 
of  the  committee  to  maintain  a  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  financing  of  arms 
sales  by  the  Bank  The  committee 
amendment  would  allow  the  President 
discretion  to  finance  arms  sales  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  where  it  would 
not  harm  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  country  and  where  it  i.s  a  democratic 
-'overnmcnt.  and  where  ihe  countn.-  has 
not  engaged  m  an  arms  race.  Tins  is 
narrow  discretion,  but  it  does  allow  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  proper 
case 

Mr  Chairman  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
committee  bill  H  R    6649. 

Mr  OTTINOER  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
in  full  support  of  legislation  extending 
the  important  functions  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  increasing  the  Bank's 
loan  and  guarantee  authority  The 
Bank  s  record  m  assisting  imderdevel- 
oped  nations— ^t  he  international  New- 
Frontier — has  been  admirable  Its  oper- 
ations ;n  promoting  efforts  are  particu- 
larly vital  now  m  resolving  our  grave 
balance-of-payments  problems  Its  ac- 
complistiments  have  contnbuted  im- 
mensely to  our  national  interest 

However,  tile  legislation  proposed  orig- 
inally by  the  administration  contained  a 
major  delect  in  its  failure  to  adetiuately 
limit  the  Export-Import  Bank  s  author- 
ity to  promote  trade  witti  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tions, m  particular  those  supplying  stra- 
tegic materials  to  North  Vietnam  This 
defect  has  been  corrected  by  tlie  amend- 
ment Offered  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  The  amendment 
clearly  prohibits  the  Bank  from  financ- 
ing trade  with  any  nation  supplying 
Hanoi. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention that  the  United  Stales  foreclose 
forever  any  trade  with  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  In  my  '.lew.  there  are 
\ery  real  possibilities  for  exploiting  the 
differences  among  Comniuni.st  countries 
via  trade  contacts,  thus  driving  the 
Wedge  even  deeper  between  nations  es- 
pousing pvaceful  coexistence'  and  the 
aggressive,  militaristic  nations  under 
Commiuiist  China's  sphere  of  influence 


However.  I  cannot  see  giving  aid  at 
this  time  to  any  coimtry  contributing  to 
the  enemy  in  Vietnam,  for  this  would  in- 
directly finance  the  bullets  being  fired  at 
our  own  boys  Low  interest  loans  through 
the  Export-Imi)ort  Bank  are  a  form  of 
aid  and  therefore  I  feel  constrained  to 
oppo.se  them  at  this  time. 

Some  hard  questions  must  be  answered 
beiorc  the  United  States  even  relaxes  any 
further  its  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  I  strongly  believe  that  step  cannot 
be  taken  unless  those  nations  arc  willing 
to  make  substantial  diplomatic  conces- 
sions 111  exchange  for  the  opportunity  to 
benefil  by  our  trade. 

It  seems  obvious  that  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  United  States  to 
in  any  way  provide  economic  benefits  'lo 
nations  aiding  North  Vietnam's  war  ef- 
fort Too  many  American  lives  have  been 
lost  in  this  tragic  conflict.  While  I  pro- 
foundly hope  that  we  can  quickly  and 
more  effectively  move  to  end  the  war 
through  a  negotiated  settlement,  until 
we  do  we  must  make  clear  to  our  allies 
and  to  all  nations  that  we  simply  cannot 
and  will  not  finance  the  means  for  de- 
st  roving  our  own  troops. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises 

.■\ccordlngly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  Landrum.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'  H  R  6649  I  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  shorten 
the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
IS  authorized  lo  exercise  its  functions,  to 
increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  'Is  authority  to  issue,  against  frac- 
tional reserves,  export  credit  Insurance 
and  Liuarantees.  and  for  other  purp)oses. 
pi'i-suart  to  Hou.se  Resolution  993.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  .separate  vole  demanded  on  any 
amendment  lo  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aiKi  read  a  third  lime  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

MOTION-     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
mot  inn  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
pos.'d  to  :1;»    bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  its  present  form  I  am. 
Mr  .Speaker. 

Th:  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
th-^  m.Dlion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Gross  moves  lo  recommit  tiie  bill.  H  R. 
r;649,  t.o  the  C-'minlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  with  instructions  to  report  the 
.same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  .-unendment:    In  subsection   le)    of 
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the  amendment,  strike  "$13,500,000,000" 
insert  •■$12,500,000,000". 
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and 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
li  'n  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
:iiotion  to  recommit. 

rue  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Si>eaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
1, rated  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  11  )t  iiresent  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
tint  present. 

Die  Doorkceiier  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  164,  nays  233,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.22| 
YEAS— 164 


Abbltt 

Gathlni^s 

Nichols 

Aliprnethy 

Goodell 

OKonskl 

Ad.iir 

Goodlins 

Fellv 

Ar.derson.  111. 

Gross 

Pettis 

Andrews.  Ala. 

G rover 

Poa^e 

.■\t;dr(-ws. 

Oubser 

PofT 

N    Diik. 

Haiian 

Pool 

Arrnds 

Haley 

Price,  Tex 

.A.shbrook 

HlTll 

Qule 

.A.shmore 

HallecS 

Quillen 

A\  res 

Hammer- 

Randall 

Barli^i: 

srhmldt 

Rarick 

Hates 

Harri.'^on 

Held,  Ul. 

Dattlii 

Harsha 

Relfel 

lipkhcr 

Hc!.der.son 

Rhodes,  Ariz, 

Berr^- 

Hcrloni; 

Robison 

nctts 

Hunt 

Rogers.  Fla. 

niarkbiirn 

Hutrhlnson 

Roth 

Bolton 

I.'hord 

Satterfleld 

Bow 

Jarman 

Savior 

Brav 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schadeberg 

BrinkU'V 

Jonas 

Scherle 

Bro'./man 

Jon.es,  Mo. 

Schwengel 

Browi',,  Ohio 

Jor.es.  N  C. 

S:kps 

Broyh:ll,  Va. 

KlnL'.  NY. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bvirhanan 

Kleppe 

Smith,  NY. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Korr.ecav 

Snyder 

Burton,  Utah 

Kuvkendall 

Springer 

Bush 

KM 

Stei'-ier.  Ariz. 

B.vrnes.  Wis. 

I>uird 

Stciucr,  Wis. 

Carter 

l-un^en 

Stuckey 

Coderbercr 

Lutta 

Talt 

C'hamberhUn 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

Taylor 

CkiWf-on.  Di'l 

Llovd 

Teague,  Calif. 

ColUor 

l.on:;.  La. 

Tcaizue.  Tex. 

Colmpr 

Lukens 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Conable 

McCUire 

Tuck 

Corbctt 

Mcculloch 

WaiTgonner 

Cui'.Minuham 

McDonald. 

Walker 

Curtis 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Dei.ney 

McMillan 

Watson 

Derwinskl 

MacCiretior 

Whalley 

Dii-kiiison 

Mar.-h 

Whltener 

Dole 

Martin 

Whitten 

Dowdy 

Mithia.s,  Md. 

Widnall 

Duncan 

Mav 

Wicgins 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Meskill 

Williams 

K.shleman 

Michel 

Wmn 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wyatt 

Kishcr 

Mmshall 

Wydler 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mont^^omcry 

Wylie 

Fountain 

Moore 

Wyman 

F'lUton.  ra. 

Morton 

Zion 

Fuciua 

Myers 

Zwach 

G.irdrer 

Neisen 

NAYS— 233 

.\fianis 

Binnham 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Addabbo 

Blanton 

Burke,  Mass. 

Albert 

Blatnlk 

Burton.  Calif. 

.\!:derson. 

Bo'Jgs 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Tenn, 

Boland 

Cabell 

Annunzlo 

BolUnfi 

Cahlll 

.A.^ley 

Brademas 

Carey 

.\spinall 

Brasco 

Casey 

Barrett 

Brock 

Celler 

Bell 

Brooks 

Cohelan 

Bennett 

Broomfield 

Conte 

HrvUl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Conyers 

Blester 

Brown.  Mich. 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fine 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mtiss. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfield 


Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClobkey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N  Mcx 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Murphy,  III 
Murphy.  NY. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen 

O  Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Reld.  N.Y 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rni-'ers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ro\bal 

R>ippe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staford 

StagKTs 

Stanton. 

Steed 

Stephens 

St  rat ton 

Stuhblefteld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vicrorito 

Waldie 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Willis 

Wil.son,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wrifht 

Yates 

Younu 

Zublockl 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Burleson 
Button 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cramer 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devine 
Eyerett 
Foley 

Fulton,  Tenn, 
Gude 


Gurney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hetaert 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Moss 

Pollock 

Pucinski 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 


Rostcnkowski 
Rumsfeld 
St   Onge 
Srhweiker 
Scott 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Okla, 
Utt 

Watklns 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against, 

Mr.  Everett  for.  with  Mr.  St,  Onge  against. 

Mr.  trtt  for.  with  Mr.  Foley  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr.  Gude 
against. 

Until  f  lu-ther  notice : 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson   with   Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Devine. 


Mr   Resnlck  with  Mr    Schwelker 

Mr  Bostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California. 

Mr  Reuss  with  Mr  Wntklns 

Mr  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cramer 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr,  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Slcubltz, 

Mr  Scott  with  Mr   Pollock. 

Mr  Smith  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

The  re.sult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  375.  nays  19,  not  voting  36.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No,  23  I 
YEAS— 375 


Abbltt 

Abcrnethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addablxj 

Albert 

Ander.Min,  III. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
-Andrews.  Ala. 
.'\'.(irews, 

N   Dak. 
Ai.ii\ii./io 
Arends 
A.'^hley 
Ashmore 
A,';pii:all 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belrhor 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
HevlII 
Blester 
Bn.fham 
Blaikburn 
Slant  nn 
Blalnik 
BoL't;s 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brot/man 
Brown.  Calif, 
Brown.  M.rh. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N  C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
B'uchanan 
Burke,  Fla, 
Burke,  Mass- 
Burton.  Calif, 
Burton,  Utah 
Biish 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CederbcrtT 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
■  Corbet 
Corman 


Cow'ier 
Culver 

Cuiiiunuham 
Daddario 
D.u  iels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Daw.son 
de  la  Garza 
Delai;ey 
Dellcnback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dirkmson 
Dii'US 
Dir.L'ell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow- 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Diilski 
Dwver 
F.rkhardt 
Kdmor.dson 
Eciwards,  Ala. 
Kdwards,  Calif 
Kciward.o,  La, 
Lilbcrg 
Erlenborn 
Ksch 

E.shlcman 
Evans,  Colo, 
Evlrs,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farhstein 
Fa.scell 
I'eiL'han 
F.ndley 
I  ino 
Fisher 
Hood 
FIvr.t 

I  Old,  Gerald  R. 
lord, 

William  D 
Fountain 
Fraser 

F'relmu'huysen 
Friedel 
Fiil^on.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fuciua 
C.alinanaki.s 
O.illacrher 
Oaidner 
Ci.irmatz 
Oathings 
Gettys 
CJiaimo 
G.bbons 
fiilbcrt 
Oo-^.i'alez 
Goodell 
Goodlmg 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa, 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hauan 
llalleck 
Halpcrn 


Hamilton 
H.immer- 

schmldt 
Hani. a 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
HnvK 

Hec  hier,  W,  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Helstoski 
Heiiaerson 
Herloiii; 
Hirks 
Holiiield 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Huneate 
Hunt 

Huuhlnson 
I   n.ird 
Irwiii 
J:ir(il)s 
Jarn.an 
Jo.l  ,on 

Johnson,  Calif. 
John, son,  Pa, 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala, 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Ka.'en 
Kee 
Ke  th 
Kellv 

Klni-,  Calif, 
Kii.L',  NY. 
Klrv.an 
Klep;ie 
Kluczynskl 
Kn:i  e^ay 
Kupferman 
Ku'.kei-.dall 
K>1 
Kvros 
Laird 
I  an  drum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leiriiett 
Lips.'  omb 
Lloyd 
Lonii.  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
MeCIorv 
MrCloskey 
McClure 
McCulIoch 
McDaae 
McDonald, 

M:ch 
MrEwen 
McFall 
MrMillan 
Ma.-don.ald, 

Mass 
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MurOrevtor 

Plrnle 

StelKer.  Wis. 

Marhen 

Poago 

Stephens 

Maddea 

Poff 

3t  ration 

Mahon 

Price   ni 

Stubblefleld 

M.iilllard 

Price.  Tex 

Stucltey 

M.irah 

Prvor 

Sullivan 

Marrm 

Purcell 

Taft 

Math:a«.  Md. 

Quie 

Talcott 

M.itsuiiAk'a 

Randall 

Taylor 

May 

Re  Id.  ni 

Tea«ue.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Held.  N  Y 

Tea^ue.  Tex. 

Meeds 

Relfel 

Tenzer 

Me^^lclll 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Thompson.  Ga 

Michel 

Rhodes.  l\i 

Thompson.  N  J 

Miller.  Calif 

HlPbtle 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rivera 

Tlernan 

Mills 

Roberts 

Tuck 

Minlah 

Robison 

Tunney 

Minic 

RodlMO 

Udall 

Mlnahall 

Rotters.  Colo 

Ullmtin 

MUe 

Roiters.  Fla. 

Van  Deerlln 

Monatcan 

Ronan 

Vander  Jagt 

MotU<omery 

Rooney,  Pa 

Vanlk 

Moore 

Roth 

VU'orlto 

Mo<.>rhead 

Roudebush 

W.u4«onner 

Mornan 

Roush 

W.ildle 

Morris,  N    MeX 

Rovbal 

W.ilker 

Morse   Ma&s. 

Ruppe 

W.impler 

Morton 

Ryan 

Watts 

Mosher 

3t  Germain 

Whalen 

Murphy,  ni 

Sandman 

Whalley 

Murphy.  NY 

Satterfleld 

White 

Mver» 

Say lor 

Whitener 

Natrher 

Schadebers 

Whitten 

Sedzl 

Scherle 

W'.dnall 

Nelsen 

S.heuer 

Wli?«ln8 

Nichols 

Schneebell 

Williams.  Pa 

N;x 

Schwengel 

Willis 

O  Kara,  ni 

Selden 

Wilson.  Bob 

O  Hara.  Mich 

Shipley 

Winn 

O  Neal.  Ga 

Shrlver 

Wolff 

O  NeiU,  Mass 

Slices 

Wr.nht 

Ottinner 

Slsk 

Wvatt 

Pa-ssmaii 

Sliiclc 

Wvdler 

P.itman 

Smith.  Calif 

Wylle 

Parten 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wvman 

Pelly 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Y.ites 

Pepper 

SprUii^er 

Younn 

PerKins 

Stafford 

ZablocUl 

Pettis 

Staggers 

Zlon 

PhUbln 

Stanton 

Zwach 

Pic  Hie 

Steed 

PI  Ice 

Stem-er.  .\rlz. 
NAYS- 19 

.Vshbrooic 

Hall 

Pool 

Baring 

Harrison 

QuiUen 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Rarlclc 

Curtis 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Duncan 

Lone;.  La. 

Watson 

Gross 

OKonsKl 

Haley 

Olsen 

NOT   VOTING— 36 

Burleson 

Hanley 

Rosenthal 

Button 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rostcnkowslti 

Clart 

Hebert 

Rumsfeld 

Clausen, 

Mathlas.  Calif 

St   OnKe 

DonH 

Moss 

Schweiker 

Cleveland 

PoUocic 

Scott 

Cramer 

Puclnsltl 

Slcubltz 

Dav.s,  Wis. 

Railsbacic 

Smith.  Okla 

Devme 

Rees 

Utt 

Everett 

ReJnecke 

Wat  Una 

Foley 

Resnlck 

Wilson. 

Crude 

Reuaa 

Charles  H 

Gurney 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    followmg 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Watkins  .'or,  with   Mr.  Utt  against. 

Un 
Mr 
land. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


til  further  notice: 
Rooney   A  .New  York  with   Mr.  Cleve- 

St   Onge  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Rees  with  Mr    Pollock. 
Moss  with  Mr   Mathias  of  California. 
Puclnski  with  Mr    Button. 
Foley  with  Mr   Reinecke 
Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr    Riulsback. 
Hanley   with   Mr    Don   H    Clausen. 
Hebert  with  Mr   Cramer 
Reuss  with  Mr    Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Clark  with  .Mr   Gude 
Everett  with  Mr   Skubltz. 
Resuick  with  Mr    .Smith  of  Oklahoma. 
Burleson  with  Mr    Scott. 


Mr    R<*'enkow8kl  wl'h  Mr   Rumsfeld 
Mr    H.>«enthal  with  Mr  Devlne. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  Hou.se  Re.solution  993.  I  call  up  the  bill 
S  1155  and  ask  fur  its  immediate  con- 
sideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

Ttie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S     1153 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Export- Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  ( 12  U  S  C  «35-63.51i .  Is  amended  by 
changing  "Export-Import  Bank  of  Wnshlng- 
ton".  wherever  that  name  refers  to  ihe  le^al 
entity  created  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1946.  to  "Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States". 

lb)  Section  2  of  the  such  Art  is  .imended 
by  striking  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ibliD  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
should  supplement  .ind  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  prlvat*  capital;  that  loans. 
so  far  .IS  possible  consistently  with  carrying 
out  the  purposes  tif  subsection  lat  shall 
generally  be  for  specific  purposes,  and  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  otTer 
reasonable  .issurance  of  repayment;  and  that 
in  authorizing  such  loans  the  Bo.ird  of  Di- 
rectors should  take  Into  account  the  possible 
adverse  effects  upon  the  United  .States  econ- 
omy and  the  desirability  of  safeguarding  the 
international  halance-of-payments  position 
of  the  United  States." 

ic)  Section  2(b>  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  two 
new  paragraphs  as  follows. 

'i2)  The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions shall  not  (,'uarantee.  insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participate  in  an  extension  of  credit 
(A)  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  product  by  a  Communist  country  i  as 
defined  in  section  620if)  of  the  Foreign  .As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended!,  or  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  iBi  m  connection 
with  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  product  by 
any  other  foreign  country,  or  agency,  or  na- 
tional thereof,  if  the  product  to  be  purchased 
or  leased  by  such  other  country,  agency,  or 
national  is,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank, 
principally  for  use  in.  or  .sale  or  lease  to  a 
Communist  country,  .ts  so  defined)  Provided. 
That,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
id)  and  lei  of  this  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  guarantees, 
insurance,  extension  of  credits,  or  partlci{)a- 
tion  in  credits,  would  be  in  the  national  In- 
terest and  reports  such  determination  i  with- 
in thirty  days  after  making  the  same)  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  such 
guarantees,  insurance,  or  extension  of  credits 
may  be  made,  or  participated  in.  by  the  Bank 

■  I  3)  It  13  further  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  Us  functions 
shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  extend  credit 
or  participate  in  an  extension  of  credit  in 
connection  with  any  credit  sale  <jf  defense 
articles  ind  defense  services  by  the  Go%ern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  under  the  Foreign 
-Assistance  .Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  by 
United  States  exporters,  the  repayment  of 
which  Is  guaranteed  under  section  503{ei  and 
section  509ib)  of  said  Foreign  .Assistance 
.Act  Provided.  That  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  such  guarantees,  insurance, 
extension  of  credits,  or  participation  in 
credits,  would  be  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest and  reports  such  determination  i  with- 
in thirty  days  after  making  the  same)   to  the 


Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  such 
guarantees,  insurance,  or  extension  of  creditt 
may  be  made,  or  participated  in.  bv  the  Bank 
notwithstanding  the  policy  herein  st-ited- 
Prutided  further.  Tliat  in  no  event  shull  Ilie 
Bank  have  outstanding  ,it  .my  time  military 
export  credits  tjuari'iiteed  under  section 
503ic)  and  section  ,'>09(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  .Act  ol  196^.  as  amended,  in  ex- 
cess of  7'.,  per  centum  of  limitation  iin- 
po.ied   ijy  section  7  <^f   this  .Act  " 

id)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  Is  .imended 
by  striking  out  -$2  000.000  000 "  and  inserting 
in    lieu    thereof    "83.500  000  000" 

le)  Section  3(d)  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Members, 
not  otherwise  in  the  regular  lull-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States,  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  not  exceeding  the  |K>r  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rat«  for  grade  18  of  the 
Gener.il  Schedule  i5  U  S  C.  5332)  for  each 
day  spent  In  travel  or  attendance  at  meetings 
of  tlie  (-'ommlltee,  and  while  so  .serving  away 
!ri>m  their  liomes  or  recul.ir  places  of  busl- 
nes,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  Individuals  in  the  Govern- 
ment  service   employed   intermittently." 

if)  Section  7  of  such  .Act  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  '  sgootionoooo "  in  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$13,500  000  000". 

lb)  .Section  8  of  ."^uch  .\c.X  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  :tO.  I9R8"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

Srr  2  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  is  amended  by  .iddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  un 
extension  of  credit  (1)  in  connection  with 
the  purcliase  of  my  product  by  any  nation 
With  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  m 
armed  conflict  i  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  declaration  of  war),  or  any  agency  or 
national  thereof;  or  i2)  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  any  product  by  .my  nation 
(or  .igency  or  national  thereof)  the  govern- 
ment of  which  is  furnishing  poods  or  sup- 
plies to  a  nation  described  in  clause   i  1  ) 

"le)  The  Bank  shall  not  iruarantee.  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchnse  of  any  product  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  for  manufacturing  auto- 
mobiles by  the  Union  of  Soviet  .Socialist 
Republics  or  by  any  other  nation  or  entity 
for  use  (to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank)  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  " 

\MHNDMENT  '"FITRED  BY   MR.   PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTcr  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  •  ifered  by  Mr  Patma.n-:  Strike 
out  all  utter  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1155 
.md  insert  the  provisions  t>f  HR  6649.  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

"Section  1  The  Export-Import  Bank  .\ct 
of  1945  IS  amended — 

"lai  By  changing  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Wa-shington  .  wherever  that  name  refers  to 
the  legal  entity  created  by  the  Exporl-Iuiport 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  to  Export-Import  Bunk 
of  the  United  States'. 

ibi    By  inserting    (ir  Immediately  after 
ibi'  in  section  2(bl  of  that  .Act.  and  by  add- 
ing the  foUowlne  at  the  end  of  section  2(b)  : 

"■i2i  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  i-redit.  or  participate  In  the 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data  or 
other  Iniormation  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation 

"  ■(  Ai  which  engages  in  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States;  or 

"  ■  I  B I  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  I  not  including  chartering,  li- 
censing, ot  sales  by  non-wholly-owned  bust- 
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ness  enterprises)  goods,  supplies,  military  as- 
sistance, or  advisers  to  a  nation  described 
in  subparagraph  (A); 

nor  shall  the  Bank  guarantee,  insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
)jy  any  nation  i  or  national  or  agency  thereof) 
of  any  product,  technical  data  or  other  Infor- 
mation which  is  to  be  used  principally  by 
or  in  a  nation  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B). 

"'(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  In- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  ii.urticlpate  in  an 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  any 
credit  sale  or  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  any  country  designated  under 
section  4916  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  us  an  economically  less  developed 
country  for  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4911  of  that  Code  The  prohibitions 
set  forth  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  transaction  the  con- 
.sumniation  of  which  the  President  deter- 
mines would  be  in  the  national  interest  and 
reports  .such  determination  (within  thirty 
days  after  making  the  same)  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  In  making 
any  .such  determination  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  among  other  considera- 
tions, the  natl(.)nal  interest  in  avoiding  arms 
races  among  countries  not  directly  menaced 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist  China; 
in  avoiding  arming  military  dictators  who 
are  denying  .cociul  progress  to  their  own  peo- 
ples; und  in  .ivoiding  expenditures  by  de- 
veloping countries  of  scarce  foreign  exchange 
needed  for  peaceful  economic  progress. 

"'(4i  In  no  event  shall  the  Bank  have 
outstanding  at  any  time  in  excess  of  71^ 
per  centum  of  the  limitation  imposed  by 
section  7  of  this  .\ci  for  such  guarantees, 
insurance  credits  or  participation  in  credits 
with  respect  to  exports  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  countries  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  '.he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank. 
are  le.ss  developed  ' 

"(C)  By  ch.mgmg  m  sectiim  2(C)  of  that 
Act,  •■«2,000.000.000'  to  read  ■$3,500,000,000', 

"id)  By  (hanging  the  lust  sentence  in 
section  3id)  of  that  .Act  to  read:  'Members, 
not  otherwise  in  the  reeulur  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States,  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  not  exceeding  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  i5  U.S.C.  5332)  for 
each  day  spent  in  travel  or  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  individuals 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently ' 

"le)  By  changing,  in  section  7  of  that 
Act.  $9,000,000,000'  to  read  513,500.000,- 
000'. 

"(f)  By  changing.  In  section  8  of  that 
Act.    June  30,   1968'  to  read    June  30    1973'," 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  6649)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1155.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
ACT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iS.  1155)  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  to  change  the  name  of 
the   Bank,   to   extend   for   5   years   the 


period  within  which  the  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  in- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
its  authority  to  issue,  against  fractional 
reserves,  export  credit  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  restrict  the  financing  by 
the  Bank  of  certain  transactions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  upon  the  House 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Widnall. 
Mr.  FiNO,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS  BY  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  THE  PERIOD  FEBRU- 
ARY 11  THROUGH  17,  1968,  AS 
•LULAC  WEEK" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  947 1  authorizini;  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  period  Febru- 
ary 11  through  17,  1968.  as  LULAC 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  hope  I  may  have 
the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Rogers  1  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  any 
money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  sir.  it 
will  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ■ 


the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H  J    Res    947 

Whereas  the  Leacue  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens,  better  known  as  LULAC,  a  non- 
profit, nonsectariun,  and  nonpolltical  civic 
organization,  m  this  year  1968  is  obser\ing 
its  thirty-ninth  anniversary;  and 

Where.i.s  each  year  the  week  which  includes 
February  17.  the  .mniver.sary  of  LULAC's 
organization,  is  oljserved  .as  LULAC  week  us 
provided   by   the   league   constitution;    und 

Whereas  LtT^AC  h.ts  uclileved  .i  proud  rec- 
ord m  training  new  .\mericans  for  citizen- 
ship, in  iinprovinp  the  educational  opportun- 
ities for  voting  Americans  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing background  and  in  promoting  the  highest 
standards  of  true  patriotism  among  its  mem- 
bers, while  pre.serving  the  native  charm  of 
their  Latin  American  heritage;  and 

Where.u.s  this  dedicated  organizutum  has 
consistently  identified  itself  with  worthy 
civic  projects  in  the  communities  where 
LULAC  councils  exist;  und 

Whereas  LULAC  councils  presently  exist 
in  nineteen  .States  of  the  Union  from  New- 
York  und  New  Jersey  to  California  and  from 
Michigan   to   Texas:    Now.    therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrspyitativp';  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  .lUthorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  desiL'iiatlng  the  iieriod  Febru- 
ary 11  through  17.  1968.  as  "LULAC  Week", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROGERS 
OF    COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: Strike  out  the  "where.as"  clause  in 
line  1 ,  page  2 

The  amendment  was  aurecd  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  i.s  on 
the  ensirossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
cnpro.ssed  and  read  a  third  lime,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NAMING  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VET- 
ERANS' HOSPITAL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  in  an  editorial  this  morninu 
headlined  'AfTront,"  deplores  the  pro- 
posal to  name  the  Jackson,  Miss  .  Vet- 
erans' Hospital  for  the  late  Congressman 
John  E.  Rankin.  The  Post  writes  that  i' 
is  a  flagrant  affront  to  the  very  idea  of 
human  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  opposed  this  of- 
fensive legislation  for  the  past  5  years, 
since  it  was  first  before  this  House. 

If  a  rule  is  granted  for  HR.  150.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
that  section  which  v.'ould  designate  the 
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Jaickiion  hospital  for  John  E.  R^mkin 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  affront- 
ing the  veterans  of  all  races  and  creeds 
who  have  served  this  country  by  naming 
a  Government  facility  for  one  who  filled 
the  Congressional  Record  with  notori- 
ous expressions  i>f  bi«utry 

If  this  hospital  is  to  be  named  ftir 
an  individual,  then  we  mi?ht  consider 
namlnK  it  after  Medlar  Kvprs.  a  veteran 
who  foucht  for  the  Ir.^hcst  ideals  of 
American  democracy  and  who  was  mar- 
tyred for  his  dedication  This  suggestion 
was  made  to  me  some  '.ime  at;o  by  Frank 
Weil  of  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee. 

The  editorial  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  follows: 

ArraoNT 

That  ijffenslvely  tasteless  proposal  to  name 
a  Veterans  Administration  hoapttai  In  honor 
of  the  late  J<>nn  E  Rankin  has  come  up 
a^ln  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
ought  to  t>«  quashed  decisively  for  what  it 
Is— a  flagrant  affront  to  Negro  Americana 
and  to  Jewish  Americans  And,  indeed,  to  the 
very  idea  of  human  equality  basic  to  the 
American  ethos. 

During  his  lire.  i\a  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Representative  Rankin 
fouled  the  .ur  with  racist  and  antl-Semltlc 
slurs  uf  the  most  reckless  kind.  He  violated 
every  rule  of  civility  and  decency  No  doubt 
he  ably  served  the  people  of  Mis&lsslppl  who 
elected  him— largely  white  supremacists;  and 
there  can  be  no  objection  if  they  wish,  with 
local  funds,  to  raise  a  local  memorial  to  him. 
s*iy  m  the  furm  of  a  rlery  cross  or  a  giant 
swastika.  But  to  put  his  name  on  a  national 
hiispltal  would  be  to  put  a  kind  uf  impreca- 
tion on  It  md  to  make  it  Mnasable  Ujt  many 
of  the  veterans  it  is  supposed  to  .serve.  These 
men  will  hae  shed  their  blood  for  ideals 
John  Banklu  suUieu    ind     r.rniemned. 


SINGLE    NATIO.VWIDE    EMERGENCY 
TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

Mr.  RO'JSH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con;;ent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  md  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
aware  of  my  interest  m  encouragmg  a 
sintcle.  uiuform.  nationwide  emerst-ncy 
phone  number  I  have  introduced  iesiis- 
latlon  twice  for  that  purpose;  once  In 
May  prior  to  AT  it  T  s  decision;  again 
this  January  when  officials  of  the  tele- 
phone company  announced  that  they 
would  offer  -911  '  as  that  sincle.  nation- 
wide, emergency  phone  number. 

I  have  said,  on  tiie  tloor  of  this  House, 
that  our  problem  now  is  to  brint;  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  to  the  American 
people,  to  encou.aKc  communities  all 
over  the  Nation,  larse  and  small,  to  influ- 
ence their  puDlic  officials  to  implement 
this  siiiKle,  emeruency  number  for  their 
safety  and  welfare 

Where  to  betjin  '  There  misht  be  several 
places  to  besin,  and  uiie  of  these  that  I 
think  would  be  most  appropnatf  is  riqht 
here  in  the  Nation  s  Capital,  a  city  that 
is  trying  to  be,  and  should  be.  an  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  o'  the  coumr\- 

In  connecUon  with  this,' I  am  pleased 
to  aimounce  now   that  Uie  Chesapeake 


&  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  is  pn'i>ar(xl  to 
plan  jointly  with  the  appiTipriate  city 
officials  for  the  future  Introduction  of  the 
number  '911  as  the  emersency  number 
for  use  here  In  Washington. 

Ralp.h  Prey,  vice  |)resldfnt  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Che.s,fipeake  $i  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Co.  of  Washington. 
DC  .  has  indicated  to  me  that  that  tele- 
phone company,  which  .services  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  prepared  to  imple- 
ment '911  '  as  soon  as  thp  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  city  are  prepared  to  han- 
dle emergency  c^lls  on  a  consolidated 
ba.-sis, 

I  would  hke  to  encoura^re  the  new  Gov- 
ernment officials  here  in  our  city  of 
Washington  and  the  public  .safety  agen- 
cies involved  to  begin  immediately  to 
confer  with  the  local  telephone  authori- 
ties .so  that  Washingt^m  may  become 
truly  a  denionstratii>n  city  in  the  area  of 
emergency  communications.  I  need 
hardly  remind  anyone  of  the  high  inci- 
dence of  dime  in  our  Capital  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  Presidents  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  recommended  such  a  number 
wherever  possible.  indicaUng  when  they 
did  so  that  police  arrests  are  correlated 
w:th  rapid  calls  for  iv^sistance  In  other 
words,  more  arrests  occur  when  the  re- 
porting calls  are  received  (luickly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  convensations 
will  begin  as  soon  as  ix>.ssible  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  unifonn  emergencv 
number  for  Washington.  D  C.  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  Federal  City  can  thereby 
sliow  the  rest  of  the  Nation  the  advan- 
tages of  such  improved  communications 
and  lead  them  in  'hat  nur.suit. 


CRASH  FAMILY  PLANNING 
PROGR^^M 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  a  critical  fiscal  situation  in  the 
Uiuted  States  today,  amply  demon- 
strated by  continuing  administration  de- 
mands for  a  new  tax  iiikc,  efforts  are 
being  renewed  to  supply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  S26  million  for  what  is 
delicately  described  as  a  "crash  family- 
planning  program  " 

At  a  time  when  we  are  threatened 
with  even  more  deficit  .'-i>ending.  the 
American  people  certainly  have  little 
interest  in  curing  the  repnxtuctive  aber- 
rations of  the  Indian  masses.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  .shock  the  .sen.sibilitles 
of  the  public  if  we  su^jsested  that  birth- 
control  pills  and  other  contraceptive  de- 
vices lend  themselves  to  the  free  mar- 
ket, even  in  India. 

But  the  Indian  Government  .shuns  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  favor  of  a 
planned  economy — an  economy  appar- 
ently based  solely  upon  the  willing ne.ss 
of  the  United  States  to  sup:>ort  It  with 
food  and  money  and  now  contraceptives, 
not  to  mention  L;uns  and  armor  and 
teclinical  assistance  of  all  sorts. 


Tliere  is  a  daneerous  argument  abroad 
In  any  dl.scu.s.slon  of  Indian-.Xmerican 
relations,  suggesting  that  we  owe  it  t.> 
the  Indian  i)eople  in  repayment  for  the 
resources  she  lo,<t  in  her  colonial  era, 
.a.s  thou^'h  .'\merica  were  a  wayward  hus- 
band forced  to  jiay  alimony  Tlie  fact  is 
that  India  abandoned  her  real  hu.sband. 
Great  Britain,  and  today  the  Briti.sh 
nation  is  a  hopeless  bankrupt.  The 
United  States  is  really  a  naive  suitor. 
bearing  gifts  to  an  oriental  Purdah,  un- 
aware of  her  sordid  past. 

And  at  the  si\me  time  the  United 
States  is  making  romantic  overtures  to 
India,  behind  liic  veil  she  tlirts  openly 
with  our  enemies  and  publicly  condemns 
American  interests  in  Southeast  .'Vsia 
and  el.sewhere.  India's  Prime  Minister 
hensilf  has  referred  to  the  United  States 
as  'actrres.sivc"  and  "reactionary."  She 
lias  Sitid  in  effect  that  India  would 
rather  stane  than  a.ssist  the  United 
States  in  the  legitimate  exerci.sp  of  our 
ixilicy.  Then  I  say.  let  her  starve. 

But  fixxl  is  one  thing,  which  few 
.\mericans  would  long  begrudge,  but 
supplies  of  contraceptives  for  ill-defined 
governmental  .social  programs  is  still  an- 
other, which  Americans  are  hardly  will- 
ing to  approve  with  tax  hikes  and  aus- 
terity programs  at  home. 

Mr  Six\aker,  I  include  at  this  ix)int 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  2.  which  describes  this  Amer- 
ican-supiwru-d  birth-control  program 
for  India: 
Aid  or  $26  Mii-LIO.n  .Slatfh  kmr  India  Family 

CONTRt'l. 

(By  Jean  M.  White) 

A  n«W  $26-mllllon  grant  to  help  India  with 
Its  enah  (amlly-plannlng  program  Is  expect- 
ed to  be  negotiated  soon  in  .Vew  Uelhl  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Tlie  American  aid  packige — *4  imllion  m 
dollars  and  $22  million  In  rupees  from  surplus 
lood  sales — would  be  used  to  supply  birth- 
control  pULs.  condcm.s.  Jeeps  for  f.imily-jjlan- 
n!ng  field  workers,  .md  visual  aids  .ind  i)rlnt- 
;ng  equipment  for  a  miss  Indian  education 
.md  .idvertlsing  campaign. 

William  S.  Gaud,  head  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  yesterday  that  the  .AID  mis- 
sion In  New  Delhi  expects  'o  re.ich  prompt 
agreement  with  the  Indian  Government. 

Tlie  new  proposal  comes  on  top  irj  a  grant 
f'f  $13  million  to  India  List  S-eptcmber  to 
buy  birth-control  pills  and  condoms. 

This  marked  the  first  time  that  the  tJnlted 
States  h.is  u.sed  foremr.-.iid  lur.ds  for  direct 
supply  of  contraceptives  to  another  country. 

Gaud's  testimony  yesterday  before  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  was  a  major  policy 
statement  on  United  Stites  overseas  aid  to 
family  planning. 

From  an  outlay  of  zero  doll.irs  less  than 
.';\e  ye.ars  ago,  Gaud  noted.  AID  now  has 
moved  to  where  It  hopes  to  obligate  up  to 
f35  million  for  overseas  family-planning  aid 
this  fiscal  year. 

Gaud  observed  wryly  that  "all  hell  would 
have  broken  loose"  In  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try if  an  .AID  .idminlstrator  In  1965  would 
have  attempted  to  do  what  AID  now  is  doing 
m  the  birth-control  field. 

Gaud  said  AID  i.fflciaLs  were  "working  very 
hard"  to  hnd  projects  to  spend  sensibly" 
the  S35  million  In  fareign-,iid  funds  ear- 
marked for  family  planning  by  Congress  l.ist 
.session  This  was  the  first  time  forelgn-iud 
money  had  been  specifically  earmarked  for 
birth  control. 
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DR  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S 
PLANS  FOR  ACTIVITY  IN  WASH- 
INGTON   IN    APRIL 

Mr.  SELDEN,  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  leriue.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
.■\labama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  a.sking  that  he  initiate  steps  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  seek  an  in- 
junction against  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  other  ortianizers  of  the  planned  dem- 
on.stration  in  April  in  Washington,  D.C. 
I  did  this  becau.sc  public  statements  by 
the  inarch  organizers  stated  that  they  are 
"willlim  if  ni-cossary  to  fill  up  the  jails  of 
Washinizton  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties " 

I  told  the  .Attorney  General  that  such 
statements  indicated  that  the  organizers 
of  the  demonstration  contemplated  il- 
legal activities  and  actions  during  the 
march  which  could  disrupt  peace  and 
order  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  have  received  an  answer  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  states: 

It"!l     .ARMISTFAD  I     .SELDtN,  Jr 

Hoitsr  of  Rrprr^rntdtivrs. 
Washuintoii.  O  C. 

Dear  Mr  Seldfn-  Tlie  Atturney  General 
has  requested  me  to  respond  to  your  recent 
letter  relating  to  newspaper  reports  concern- 
ing Dr  Martin  Luther  King's  plans  for  ac- 
tivity In  ails  City  In  .'\pril. 

Voii  may  be  sure  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  endeavoring  to  keep  itself  fully  in- 
formed concerning  Dr.  Kings  plans  and  that 
we  are  considering  \anoiis  measures  that 
might  be  t.tken  to  deal  with  such  contingen- 
cies as  may  .irise. 

.Sincerely  yours. 

Warrf.n  Christopher. 
Drpup  Attorney  General. 

yesterday,  I  mailed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Chnstojiher: 
Mr.  Warren  Christopher, 
Dcputu  Attorney  General. 
U.S.  Department  of  Ju.'<ticc. 
Waslnngton   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Christopher:  Thank  you  very 
much  tor  your  response  nn  behalf  of  the 
.Attorney  General  relative  to  my  inquiry  con- 
cernlnc  Dr  Martin  Luther  Kings  threatened 
April   demonstration    in    Washington. 

Since  my  original  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  subsequent  jiress  stories  have  in- 
dicated that  planners  of  the  April  demon- 
stration are  considering  .such  illegal  activi- 
ties as  blocking  bridces  and  establishing  a 
"tent  city"  m  the  nation's  capital,  on  the 
order  of  the  Bonus  .March  of  the  early  1930's. 

Since  silence  on  the  part  of  public  authori- 
ties has  in  the  past  emboldened  those  in- 
clined to  l.iwlessiiess.  it  wnll  lie  reassuring  if 
the  Justice  Department  reiterated  publically 
what  sliould  be.  but  apparently  is  not.  under- 
stood by  planners  of  the  April  demonstra- 
tion: that  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  a  sit- 
uation to  develop  in  Washington  which 
might  lead  to  \  iolence  or  other  tragic  re- 
.sults. 

Only  last  .lutiimn.  we  witnessed  such  an 
outbreak  when  a  purportedly  "peaceful" 
m.-irch  (Jii  the  Pentagon  turned  into  a  bloody 
mob  scene.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  King 
is  at  the  present  time  encouraging  and  or- 
itanizing  people  throughout  the  country  to 
oome  to  Washington.  D.C.  in  April,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  should  act  now.  rather  than 


later,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  vir- 
tual seige  on  our  nation's  capital. 
Sliicerely  yours, 

Armistead  I.  .Sei.uen.  Jr. 


BOY  SCOUTS  REPORT  TO  THE 
NATION 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  niy  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter  from  the 
President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  itentleman  from 
Mi.ssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Six-aker,  this  morning 
many  of  us  participated  in  the  annual 
Report  to  the  Nation  Breakfast,  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  which  was  held  in 
the  banquet  room  of  the  Rayburn  Build- 
ing. This  event  was  held  in  observance  of 
the  58th  anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  It  was  attended  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  over  200 
Members  of  Congre.ss,  key  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  13  Scouts  and  Ex- 
plorers selected  to  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  great  significance  in  what 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  done  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the  charter 
which  was  granted  to  it  by  Congre.ss  in 
1916,  and  in  the  challenging  program  it 
has  projected  into  the  next  decade  to 
meet  the  compelling  needs  of  boys  in  all 
segments  of  our  changing  society. 

Following  is  a  si>ecial  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  report  to  the  Na- 
tion breakfast. 

At  the  breakfast,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Gott, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  pre- 
sented highlights  of  the  organization's 
long-range  program  for  expansion.  He 
stated  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
aims  to  achieve  in  the  next  9  years  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  membership  or  six 
and  a  half  million  boys  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
year  1976.  This  means  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  scouting  to  a  i'epre.sentative  one- 
third  of  all  American  boys.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  reaching  dis- 
advantaged boys  in  urban  and  rural 
America. 

The  13  report  to  the  Nation  Scouts 
and  Explorers  gave  their  personal  ex- 
periences of  how  "Scouting  Rounds  a 
Guy  Out."  In  a  stimulating  TV  style 
roundtable  discussion,  they  testified  as  to 
what  Scouting  has  done  for  them  in  de- 
veloping physical  fitness,  responsible  cit- 
izenship and  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

A  sf>ecial  report  on  "Boy  Scout  Camp- 
ing for  Disadvantaged  Boys"  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Alden  G.  Barber,  chief  Scout 
executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
He  reported  that  close  to  26,000  disad- 
vantaged boys,  most  of  them  non-Scouts, 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  attend 
Scout  camps  in  the  summer  of  1967 
through  private  and  public  funds  raised 
in  the  local  Boy  Scout  councils. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  responded 
by  commending  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 


ca for  its  outstanding  cooperation  with 
the  President's  Council  for  Youth  Op- 
portunity and  lauded  the  results  of  last 
year's  project.  He  expressed  the  lin]ie 
that  the  goal  of  50,000  disadvantaf^^d 
boys  in  Scout  camjis  would  be  achieved  in 
the  comiiig  summer. 

The  following  "Scouting  Highlights" 
were  made  available  to  the  Members  of 
Coneress  and  other  key  leaders  at  the 
breakfast: 

The  901  h  Congress  lias  32H  men  wlio  v.  ere 
.Scouts  or  leaders.  26  more  than  the  89tli 
Congress  Among  them  nine  have  been  hon- 
ored with  ihe  Silver  Beaver  .Award  by  their 
local  Scout  councils,  two  with  the  Silver 
.Antelope  .'Vward  by  their  Scout  regions,  .oid 
two  with  the  Silver  Buffalo  Award  by  tlip 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  These  awards  are  lor 
distinguished  ,'^er\ice  to  youth  and  not  just 
in  .Sc'-jviting  circles. 

Cuiurress  {,'ranted  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .Am.T- 
Ica  a  Federal  Charter  in  1916.  Since  then, 
Bov  .Scouts  and  leaders  liave  urown  irom 
24.5  18.1  to  over  C  million  boys  and  leaders 
active  in  the  jirogram  today.  .Since  1910.  Boy 
.Scouting  has   .served   more   than   44   million 

Churches  and  synagogues  of  America  are 
ihariered  to  operate  75.000  ol  the  Nation's 
149.4,'i4  .Scout  units  Civic  groups  sp[)ns<ir  28 
jjercent  of  the  units,  while  Schools  and 
PTA's  operate  22  percent  of  the  .Scout   unit.s 

Over  ;i70.000  adult  volunteer  Scout  leaders 
last  .\ear  were  jjlven  training  by  Boy  Scout 
councils  .Scout  inu's  adiilt  education  [)r'i- 
t:ram  is  specifically  plaiined  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  program  lor  boys. 

Nearly  26.000  disadvantaged  non-scouts 
attended  a  Boy  Scout  camp  m  1967  .More 
than  (<ne-ha!f  million  dollars,  most  of  which 
was  r.tised  from  private  and  (■ritanizational 
soui-ces  in  281  local  Scout  rouncils.  helped 
make  this  possible  The  1968  goal  is  for  50  000 
dis.idvantaged  boys  to  have  this  ( ampiiu'  ex- 
perience. 

The  Boy  .Scouts  of  America  is  ciirrying  out 
an  extensive  rese.Trch  and  e.xperimentation 
{jroL-ram  to  lielp  make  Scoutins;  more  rele- 
vant to  disadvantaged  youth  The  program's 
objective  is  to  Improve  and  extend  the  pro- 
trr.un  of  Scouting  in  deprived  urban  and 
rural  areas 

The  512  local  Boy  Scout  councils  own  830 
Long-term  Camps.  Totaling  500  000  acres, 
last  summer  733,471  .Scouts  and  non-Scouts 
camped  at  them 

The  1969  classes  at  the  Service  Academies 
find  tiial  at  West  Point  59  2  percent  were 
Scout.s  ,.nd  13  2  percent  were  Ensrle  Scouts: 
Annapolis  has  64  5  percent  former  Scoiits  and 
10  6  percent  Eagle  Scouts;  and  Colorado 
Springs  has  58  percent  former  Scouts  and  13 
pcrcen'  Eagle  Scouts. 

Of  the  47  living  Astronauts.  36  were  Scouts 
and  6  were  Easrle  Scouts. 

The  Boy  Scout  educational  Merit  Badge 
proeram  now  covers  112  .-iubjects  and  in- 
cludes new  ones  such  as  American  Busine.ss. 
Space  Exploration.  Engineering.  Electronics. 
Oceanography,  and  Computers,  Each  year 
.about  1.7  million  merit  badee.s  are  earned  by 
Scouts. 

The  XII  World  J.imboree  m  August  of  1967 
I  the  lirst  lield  m  the  Unit.ed  .Statesi  was  at- 
tended by  12  017  .Scouts  and  leaders  from  107 
nations  who  camped  at  Farragut  State  Park, 
Idaho.  The  theme  'For  Friendship"  charac- 
terized the  spirit  (j!  this  international  en- 
campment. 

The  Seventh  National  Jamboree  of  ti.e  Boy 
.Scouts  of  America  will  be  held  at  the  s.unc 
Idaho  site.  July  16-22,  1969.  with  40  640 
Scouts  and  leaders  expected.  Scouts  must  be 
Star  Scouts  or  better,  and  be  at  least  12 
years  old  by  September  1 .  1968 

Mr.  William  Harrison  Fetridge,  vice 
president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
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was  masUT  of  ceremonies  at  the  break- 
fast In  his  concluding  remarks  he  sp<jke 
as  follows; 

This  mornltiK  we  have  f>res«nt«<l  to  you  n 
P'.noraintc  view  of  what  scfiutlni?  Lb  today 
and  lc«  long  ruiKje  plana  Tmf  expanded  serv- 
ice to  youth  in  the  year  1976  We  hope  y^u 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  '76"  and  earnestly 
solk'lt  the  support  of  every  one  of  you  in 
your  respective  offlces  .ind  spheres  of  influ- 
ence To<?ether  let  us  move  forward  In  "ur 
t  Lsk  if  preparing  a  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  prepared  in  body,  mind  and 
spirit  to  aaaume  the  reap'  nglbUltles  of  citi- 
zenship and  leadership  In  the  building  of  a 
stroniter  and  jfreater  United  States  of 
Amerlc.i 

Today  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  is 
introducing  in  the  other  body,  and  Con- 
gressman Jerry  Ford  and  other  cospon- 
sors  are  introducir.K  in  tiie  House  a  joint 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Boy  ScouUs  of 
America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
to  the  end  that  more  boys  in  every  seg- 
ment of  our  society  will  be  involved  in 
Its  profltram  I  Inc'ude  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcord  a  statement  by  tlie  President 
saluUng  the  Boy  Scouts 

The  WHrr-E  Hot  sr 

Wai^l^nQtcJn.  D  C 

I  lUn  delighted  to  salute  the  nation  a  scouts 
and  future  leaders  during  the  traditional 
ubeervance  of  Boy  Scout  Week 

Por  afty-elght  vears.  you  hive  shown  the 
World  the  truest  meaning  of  honor  integrity, 
loyalty  and  patriotism  And  vou  have  done 
It  t.hrinigh  example,  not  preaching:  by  deeds. 
not  words. 

You  have  kept  pace  with  the  times,  but 
you  have  not  lost  faith  m  uur  tune-honored 
tr:ulltlona 

Since  1910,  you  have  played  an  Indispens- 
able part  in  the  Uvea  of  both  your  members 
.ind  the  nation  you  -serve. 

Your  helping  hands  huve  stopped  at  no 
tjamers  You  have  reached  out  to  boys  In  low 
income  area*.,  and  given  those  In  remote  rural 
.America  a  chance  to  participate  In  the  full- 
ness   )f  our  land. 

Our  nation  Is  greater  for  your  r  ile  In  ita 
hlsttiry.  .And  generations  of  ita  men  ire  phys- 
ically and  morally  stronger  for  their  part  In 
your  great  and  growing  movement 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 


STATEMENT  BY  FRANCIS  .J  BEATON. 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER.  DIS- 
ABLED AMKRICVN  VETERANS, 
BEFORE  COMMIITEE  ON  VETLTI- 
ANS'  .AFFAIRS 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr 
Speaker  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  ui  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota' 

There  was  no  objection, 

M'  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  this  mornint!  it  was  my 
di;jti:ict  privilege  and  honor  to  introduce 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
the  national  comiiiaiider  of  liie  Disabled 
A.'y.'-ncan  Veterans,  Francis  J.  Beaton. 
w,"..j  is  a  distingiushed  citizen  and  resi- 
der.r  and  a  longtime  friend  of  mine  from 
my  hometown  of  Par'-;n,  N  Dak  He  has 
a  luntj  record  of  outstanding  public  serv- 
'00  and  is  continuing  that  record  as  na- 
tional commander  of  tho^e  who  gave  so 
mucn  of  themselves  tiiat  our  Nation 
might  survive. 


In  World  War  II  he  .served  our  Nation 
well,  and  b»>ars  the  scars  of  that  .service. 
In  the  same  no-nonsense  way  he  ad- 
dressed him.self  this  mornint;  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  America  today  It  was  tb.e 
feeling  of  the  di.^tliiiruished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
as  it  was  my  feeling,  that  tliese  remarks 
were  so  fitting  and  .so  well  done  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
REroRD  .so  all  Americans  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  them. 

Mr  Speaker  I  Include  tho.se  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

Statiment  by   PnANcts  J     Beaton 

Mr  ChMrman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee It  IS,  indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
for  me,  as  National  Commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled .Amerlc.in  Veterans,  to  appear  before 
you  .iiid  present  "ur  I*i?lslatlve  Program  lor 
the  Second  SessK.n  "f  '.he  90th  Congress 

On  behalf  nf  the  DAV  National  iUid  State 
Offlcers  iss^mbled  here  this  morning,  I  wl.sh 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  und  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  Interest,  and  help 
extended  'o  us  by  your  Committee  through- 
out the  pa-^t  year 

We  are  aisf>  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  ycur 
patience  and  understanding,  and  the  per- 
sonal consideration  (jlvcn  to  our  many  legis- 
lative requests 

The  same  compliments  are  extended  to  the 
very  ,ible  staff  members  of  the  C<:immlttce, 
who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  .usuist  us 

As  you  know,  Mr  Chairman,  the  ingredi- 
ent* of  DAV  Legislative  Programs  ore  found 
In  resoluUons  adopted  by  our  governing 
bodle*.  the  National  Convention  and  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee 

Our  most  rrcent  National  Convention  held 
m  D-nver,  Colorado.  July  3Ist  through  Au- 
gust 4th.  1967.  approved  more  than  150  reso- 
lutions. A  majority  of  the  profKisals  call  for 
modlrtcatlons  In  existing  vet«-ran«  programs, 
while  others  would  authorize  new  ones.  Addi- 
tionally, a  limited  number  of  prof>osals  re- 
late to  our  country's  policy  and  pocltlon  in 
Southeast  .\e13. 

On  this  last  score,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  Uke  to  voice  a  few  observatlon.s  about 
the  I  urrent  epidemic  of  urban  riots  luid  antl. 
war  demoivstratlons  I  .im  thinking  In  [lar- 
tlculaj  of  those  who  desecrate  our  flag,  the 
draft-card  btirners  and  others  who  confuse 
freedom  with  license  Such  matters  may  not 
be  directly  related  to  ihe  Immediate  con- 
cerns of  yoiu-  Committee:  but  I  submit  that 
they  ire  of  general  concern  to  aJI  memt>ors  of 
Congress — and  to  all  .Americans  who  cherish 
and  understand  the  full  dimensions  of 
freedom. 

Let  me  say  first  that  no  one,  surely,  under- 
-stands  better  than  the  Members  of  Congress 
how  precious  Is  the  right  to  dissent  We  also 
recognize  that  oiu-  Institutions  have  been 
cnrefuUy  fnuned  to  accommodate  all  kinds  • 
of  utterly  oppoelng  viewpoints—  including  the 
merits  of  our  Vletniun  policy.  It  so  happeiLS 
that  the  DAV  is  pledged  by  mancl;ite  of  our 
National  Convention  to  support  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  — and  we  are  proud  to  be  counted  In 
ttiat  category  But  we  recognize  the  right  to 
those  in  opposition  to  disagree. 

What  we  do  not  recognize—  what  we  do 
condemn-  what  we  view  with  di.sgusl  and 
outrage-  are  the  ,intlcs  of  those  who  abiiiie 
their  freedom,  m^tke  a  mockery  of  their  rights 
and  who  subvert  the  whole  meaning  of 
liberty. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  the 
Identity  of  these  willful  delinquents:  I  am 
talking  about  the  so-called  demonstrators 
who  burn  their  draft  CArds,  vilify  the  .sacrl- 
tices  of  American  soldiers,  desecrate  our  flag, 
interfere  with  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
piles,  sit  In  at  the  Pentagon  :uid,  In  other 
viciously  childish  acts  and  [)rotests.  render 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  ever> thing 
we  hold  de&r. 


No  single  right  of  citizenship  exists  with- 
out a  corresponding  responsibility  Freedom 
13  not  license  The  right  i>f  one  Individual 
cannot  be  equated  .us  outweighing  the  right'; 
of  many  Individuals  Tliere  must  be  limlus  to 
tolerance  Otherwise  we  are  Inviting  anarchy. 
It  Is  all  well  and  good  for  crusaders  to 
argue  that  personal  folly  and  criminal  dis- 
order sire  the  products  ot  Ignorance  want  and 
lack  i)f  privilege  But  this  country,  this 
government  and  this  Congress  are  lighting 
Ignorance,  want  and  l,»ck  of  privilege  as  never 
before  in  our  history. 

This  great  tight  cannot  :aid  will  not  be 
sust-ilned.  If  citizens  cannot  walk  their  streets 
In  .safety.  If  oiir  shopkeepers  are  terrorized 
by  criminals,  if  our  ;)o;ice  iire  maligned  and 
attacked  for  doing  their  duty.  If  In  short — 
something  is  not  done  — and  done  soon — to 
in.sure  law  and  order. 

KcuJks  and  cowards  have  a  right  to  their 
kooklness  and  a  right  to  be  cowardly  In  the 
[jrlvacy  of  their  own  kennels  Hiey  have  no 
right  to  cripple  the  progress  of  our  nation 
and  the  [lursult  of  its  legitimate  policies  In 
peace  as  well  as  war 

A  man  who  burns  his  draft  card  or  who 
counsels  others  to  do  so  Is  In  clear  violation 
of  the  law  of  tlie  land  and  must  be  prose- 
cuted 

If  there  Is  no  law  to  prohibit  burning  of 
the  .American  Flag,  there  definitely  ought 
to  be  The  Flag  Is  more  than  a  pleoe  of  silk 
or  cloth  tt  Is  a  symbol  of  all  we  honor  and 
cherish     / 

It  Is  ITtarterUng  to  know  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed  and  sent 
to  :hc  .Senate  two  bills  to  curb  some  of  these 
inanlfestarlons  of  idiocy  I  am  referring  to 
H  R.  1048O  which  would  make  the  burning 
of  or  malicious  damage  to  the  flag  a  federal 
crime  and  HR  421  which  would  Impose 
fevere  penalties  for  using  Interstate  com- 
munications to  Incite,  organize  and  promote 
a  riot. 

We  realize  that  proposals  of  this  nature 
invariably  Invite  controversy  as  to  their  con- 
stltuilonallty  .Ve  do  not  profess  to  be  ex- 
pert In  constitutional  law  But  when  anarchy 
becomes  a  "Way  of  Life"  for  certain  Indl- 
Mduals,  and  when  people  who  obey  the  law 
surfer  'Uitrages  beyond  the  point  of  endur- 
ance, v,'e  think  a  legislative  solution  to  the 
problems  must  be  found,  nie  DAV  sees  the 
provisions  of  HH  10480  .md  HR  421  as 
steps  In  this  direction  and  we  earnestly  hope 
the  full  Congress  will  soon  concur. 

Before  turning  to  our  own  National  Con- 
vention resolutions.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
another  matter  demanding  brief  comment. 

We  would  be  remits  if  we  did  not  at  this 
time  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  this 
committee,  and  t,..  the  Congress,  for  your 
[)rompt  and  favorable  response  to  the  his- 
toric recommendations  made  a  year  ago  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  unprecedented  vet- 
erans message  to  the  lirst  session  ol  the  'JOth 
Congress.  The  message  was  the  nrst  of  Its 
kind  but,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  not  the  last. 

Later  on  in  this  testimony  I  .shall  address 
myself  to  the  newest  veterans  niessage  re- 
ceived by  Congress:  but  It  is  "nly  fair,  ! 
think,  to  recap  here  the  results  o'  that  lirsl 
message  There's  never  any  shon..ge  of  peo- 
ple telling  you  what  you've  done  wrong.  So 
I  tlitnk  it's  only  fair  to  have  someone  teil 
you  occasionally   what  you've  done   right. 

Among  other  things — 

You  have  expanded  educational  allowances 
under  the  GI  bUl. 

You  have  widened  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans with  educational  shortcomings. 

You  have  eliminated  Inequities  In  the 
treatment  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

You  have  eiveu  subetantl.il  pensions  boosts 
to  some  2  million  dlsiibled  veterans,  widows 
and  de;5endent5. 

In  sJi  rt,  you  took  the  recommendations  •  ( 
the  Prc.--ldent's  first  veterans  message  and 
contributed  me.ch  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  those  who.  In  the  President's  own 
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words,    "li.ive    l>rought    greater    Justice    and 
decency  to  the  world   ' 

Yet  us  iilways  there  Is  unfinished  business. 
We  hoi>e,  for  cx.imple,  tJiat  the  Senate  will 
quickly  !>as8  H  R  12,555  which  the  House  ap- 
proved List  DccemlK-r.  It  is  needed  to  protect 
pension  liirhus  ,igauisi  automatic  reductions 
as  a  consequence  Lif  mcrca.ses  in  other  fed- 
eral retirement  bonehts  .such  as  .social  se- 
curity. We  are  happy  that  the  President,  too. 
lias  iisked  for  .sciiaU'  concurrence  in  his  new- 
est message 

I  also  want  to  t  ike  this  (.ipi>ortiin;iy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  voice  our  pecial  thanks  and 
deei)  ajipreclalion  for  the  steadfast  suiiport 
this  ComnUttee  gave  to  H  R.  2151  which  pro- 
vides for  an  annu:il  audit  of  our  .Tccoinits  by 
the  US.  Comjitrolier  General.  As  Public  Law 
90-208,  this  ,'-t  itut<>  win  enable  us  to  avoid 
tluiilicit  lull  and  w.tste  if  clTort  in  connection 
with  filing  our  linanclal  reports  at  state  and 
city  levels.  Indeed,  it  will  fllert:vely  serve  to 
eliminate  a  perplexing  jiroblem  that  has 
plagued  the  D\V  lor  a  Ion;?  tune. 

In  p.irticuUir  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
culshcd  Chairman  of  this  Cimmittee  for 
steering  the  bill  so  comiietently  through  the 
full  House  of  Repre'wnl.itivps  He  has  our 
profour.d  gratitude. 

It  IS  lurtlier  m  order.  Mr,  Chairman,  to 
express  our  conlidcnce  in  the  work  ol  the 
Veterans  .\dvlsory  Cunimisslon  whose  report 
Is  due  lit  the  Wlilto  House  vory  soon. 

The  D.W  is  pnvilojpd  to  be  represented 
on  that  Commi.ssion  by  a  ccntlcman  well- 
known  to  the  menibers  of  this  Committee: 
Mr.  Claude  I.  Calleeary,  ot  Baltimore.  Md.,  a 
PiLst  National  Commander  of  the  DAV.  Mr, 
Callcgary  h;is  had  a  long  i.nd  ui.'-tmguished 
record  of  service  to  the  cause  of  America's 
veterans.  We  are  proud,  very  proud,  to  have 
him  as  our  Representative  t^n  the  Advisory 
Panel. 

Our  National  Director  of  Legislation.  Chet 
Huber.  was  given  the  ipportuiiiiy  l.ist  Octo- 
ber 3  to  api>ear  'oeiore  the  Commission  and 
to  dlscu.ss,  in  a  gencr.il  wrap-up,  the  recom- 
mendations f  f  other  D.W  i  Ulcers  In  previous 
aj^pciranccs  before  the  C^'mmission. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  '. ast  majority  of  our 
recommendations  are  concerned  with  the  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  programs  Is 
a  reflection  of  the  major  emphasis  placed  on 
these  i.ssucs  by  the  mandates  of  our  National 
Convention. 

I  think.  111  these  matters,  we  can  anticipate 
that  the  Veterai^s'  .Advisory  Cunimisiion  will 
liave  quite  a  bit  to  say  when  it  linally  re- 
ports. This  conviction  ,s  further  bolstered 
by  the  fact  that  the  Pre.'ndcnt's  message  last 
week  on  veterans'  affairs  did  not  come  to 
grips  With  these  ciueslions.  The  .Administra- 
tion has  Itself  acknowledged  that  it  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  which  lias  a  mandate  of  its  own 
for  a  comprehensive  .study  of  .such  matters. 

We  applaud  tlie  decision  to  put  democracy 
to  work  in  this  fashion.  But  ;ince  we  have 
only  this  opportunity  to  outline  our  own 
views,  we  cannot  wait  to  see  whether  and 
where  our  jihilosophy  may  parallel  the  Com- 
mission's ultimate  recommendations.  Thus 
we  come,  Mr.  Cliairm.m,  to  the  lieart  of  our 
tosimioiiy. 

After  a  iliorough  study  of  the  subject,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  present  rates  of  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  are  grossly 
inadequate  to  permit  the  veteran  or  ids 
widow  a  position  a\  our  .--ociety  which  we 
feel  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy. 

Much  has  been  f^aid  concerning  the  ad- 
verse elfect  oi  ihc  continued  increase  in  the 
cost  oi  living  upon  thoje  who  are  compelled 
by  circumstance  to  subsist  on  lixed  incomes. 
The  !<Uih  Congress  lias  already  enacted  legis- 
lation lo  ease  the  economic  btirdcn  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  federal  employees,  social  se- 
curity beneiiciaries,  welfare  recipients  and 
non-service-conuected  pensioners.  Sponsors 
of  such  legislation  in  each  instance  have  doc- 
umented  and   justihed   the   necessity  of  in- 


creasing these  benefits  to  bring  them  more 
closely  In  balance  with  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living.  The  DAV  also  recognizes  the  iieed  for 
these  Increases  to  offset  the  shrinkage  value 
of  yesterday's  dollar  on  today's  market. 

Surely,  then,  no  one  in  this  room  needs  to 
be  reminded  lliat  di.sability  compensation  Is 
also  fixed  income  established  by  l.iw.  Or  that 
the  service  connected  tlis.ibled  vetcr.in  has 
also  been  caught  in  the  very  same  economic 
squeeze  that  has  .so  snri'Misly  affected  other 
federal  beneficiaries. 

The  aver,ige  increa.se  if  10  ,  •.  r.ititod  bv 
PL.  89  311,  etfectlve  December  1,  1965.  fell 
short  by  six  per  cent  cf  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  buying  power  t  f  the  compensation 
dollar  and  th.e  mcrp.ise  in  Ining  costs  This 
deficiency  lias  lincc  bc^o  compounded  by  an 
additional  seven  per  (cnt  rlr.e  in  tlie  cost  of 
living.  Moreover,  it  !,-:  .t  n.td  cr-rtalnty  that 
prices  will  continue  to  r.dvance  throuch  1068 
at  a  rate  of  about  four  jier  cent.  This  will 
result  in  a  corresponding  decrea.<-e  in  the 
value  of  the  veteran's  compensation   dollar. 

We  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  tliat  nn 
overwhelming  case  exists  for  restoring  the 
full  value  of  disability  romprnsation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  This  ,  pplies  with  spe- 
cial force  to  those  who  are  so  severely  dis- 
abled as  to  be  unemployable  This  group  has 
suliered  an  even  greater  erosion  of  their  liv- 
ing standards. 

It  sliould  be  acknowledged  that  •  ince  1933, 
when  the  present  system  f;f  disability  evalua- 
tion was  e.stnbli,shed,  tliere  lias  been  an 
overall  increase  of  154  6''  in  the  rates  of 
service  connected  disabilitv  compensation. 
However,  during  this  same  period,  the  aver- 
.Tge  wage  has  increased  nearly  GOO'  ,  leaving 
a  gap  of  over  400'"  between  the  Increases  in 
the  rates  of  compcns.\tion  and  the  wn:re  of 
employed  workers. 

It  should  also  be  minted  nut  that  the 
median  anntial  Income  of  full  tine  employed 
veterans  is  now  $7,300,00, 

The  veteran  who  is  rendered  totally  un- 
productive because  of  dis-ibillly  incurred  as 
a  result  of  military  service  cannot  reach  this 
level  of  economic  security.  Because  his  total 
loss  of  earning  power  came  about  as  a  result 
of  service  to  his  country,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
simple  justice  that  the  compensation  pay- 
ments for  this  particular  veteran  ihould  be 
increased  to  a  iioint  commensurate  with  fnat 
of  his  able-bodied  wage-earning  contempo- 
raries. 

Veterans  who  are  living  solely  on  disability 
compensation  payments  stand  lo  sutler  most 
as  the  dollar's  buying  jiower  tlimimshes  The 
net  effect  of  this  will  be  to  jnish  the  veteran 
yet  another  step  down  on  the  economic  .<-c.ile. 
To  forestall  this  adverse  circumstance,  the 
distinguished  Cliairman  of  this  Committee 
has  recently  introduced  at  DAV  request.  HR. 
14995.  a  bill  bearing  the  title  "Service  Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Compensation  and  Benetits 
Act  of  1968". 

We  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  will 
be  numerous  and  varied  requests  made  to 
your  Committee  during  the  course  of  it,s 
hearings.  We  realize  also  tliat  priorities  in 
these  matters  must  be  est.iblished. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  serious  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  hill  and  the 
facts  set  forth  above  will  le.id  your  Com- 
mittee to  give  its  highest  iiriority  lo  reconi- 
mendalions  for  well-de-=erved  increases  in 
the  rates  of  service  connected  disability 
compensation.  As  President  Johnson  has 
s.iid:  "We  have  not  forgotten  nor  ,<-hall  we 
ever  forget   their  ,'-crviee  to  tjur  country." 

Another  significant  D.W  jjroposal  on  the 
subject  of  compensation  calls  for  a  long- 
delayed  increase  in  single  .statutory  awards 
payable  for  loss  of  limbs,  body  organs  and 
arrested  tuberculosis.  On  July  1.  1952,  there 
was  granted  an  increase  of  tSOO  per  month 
over  the  rate  which  had  prevailed  since 
September  1,  1946,  a  period  of  21  years. 

We  believe  that  further  consideration  of 
the  facts  of  this  matter  by  the  Committee' 


will  lead  to  recommendations  for  substan- 
tial Increases  in  the  ,'^pecial  monthly  com- 
pensation   for   these   disabilities. 

Moving  now  to  the  subject  of  .service  con- 
nected dc.ith  benofils.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DAV  most  cmphaticaliy  .Mipports  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  increa-se  the  [jrcsent 
rates  of  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation payable  lo  the  widows,  children, 
.iiKl  dependent,  iiarenls  of  decea.'ed  veterans 
whose  dc.ith  resulted  direciiy  from  lervice 
conncclecj  c  .lue^.  Our  reasons  for  urging 
the  adoption  ol  :  uch  increa-es  are  essentially 
the  .same  us  tliOoe  expressed  earlier  with 
re'pcct  to  the  need  lor  increases  m  the 
rates  of  service  connected  disability  com- 
]>ensailon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  at  this  point  like 
to  nieniion,  in  conci.'e  lashlon.  a  lew  of 
the  projiosals  which  repre-enl  tome  of  the 
most  prime  and  pressing  [iroblems  for  dis- 
abled \eterans  ..nd  their  dependents.  N.iih- 
mg  in  the  order  ot  present.uion  should  be 
con.strued  :is  indicating  degrees  of  jirioritv. 
The  proposals  call  lor:  Extending  the  full 
range  of  wartime  benehts  for  veterans  dis- 
abled .IS  a  result  of  extra-hazardous  .'crvicc; 
iidditi  jiial  monthly  compensation  lor  vet- 
erans who  have  siilfered  the  service  con- 
lected  loss  of  kidney  or  the  lo.ss  of  a  lung; 
clothing  allowances  :  vr  veterans  who,  be- 
c.iuse  of  service  cuintcted  disability,  wear 
(irosthetic  appliances  which  tend  to  v,'ear 
out  or  tear  ineir  cloiliing;  r.iise  t.)  a  realiitic 
level  the  present  C-IGOO  allowance  lor  llie  pur- 
chase uf  an  automobile,  to  e-t.iblibh  an  in- 
dependent Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals;  to 
jjroMde  an  ;-.udilional  monthly  allowance  lor 
widows  who  are  receiving  service  connected 
death  beneiils  and  who  are  m  need  ut  rogu- 
l,ir  .Aid  and  .attendance:  to  provide  for  con- 
current payments  ot  compensalion  und  pen- 
sion under  a  .'pecilied  formula:  to  provide 
addiiional  compensation  for  dependents  of 
velrrans  whoie  disability  is  rated  not  le.s-s 
than  40'  :  to  incre.ise  the  i)rctsent  burial 
.lUuwaiice  to  ii-400:  lo  provide  Dcijondcncy  and 
Ir.demnliy  Compensation  to  widows  of  dc- 
ce.iscd  veterans  who  are  r.ited  100''  service 
connected  for  20  or  more  years;  to  extend 
war  orphans  educ  u:onal  benefits  on  a  pro- 
portionate basis  to  children  of  veterans  rated 
.it  not  less  than  40'    . 

.'Vs  expressed  e.irlicr.  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
does  not  allow  .i  det  .:lPd  accounting  of  all 
our  National  Convention  Resolutions.  There 
is  an  .-'ssortment  of  propo.t-als  relating  to  em- 
ployment, GI  iiome  loans,  insurance  and 
the  National  Cemetery  programs  that  will 
demand  otir  attention  during  the  course  of 
thir.  session  ot  Congre-s 

In  the  field  of  instirance  we  favor,  among 
other  things,  the  enactment  of  legislation 
lo  increase  the  maximum  coverage  of  OI  in- 
surance lo  S30.000. 

On  the  subiect  of  housing,  we  reque,-t  .  n 
incre.ise  in  t  iie  cr.mt  for  .••peci.illy-adapted 
iiouc-ing  in  line  w::h  t.'ie  nicrea^e  m  building 
costs  and  an  extension  ot  thi;  benent  to  vet- 
erans Who  have  suffered  tlie  service  con- 
nected '.OSS  ur  loss  <; f  use  (,i  ,.n  upper  ..nd 
lower  txtremity.  We  ..Iso  recommend  tiiat  the 
maximum  entitlement  for  guarar.tee  '  f  liome 
loans  be  increased  to  at  least  -siOOOO. 

The  National  Cemetery  Sy.^lem  is  a  ^ob- 
ject which  has  the  .ibiding  interest  of  the 
Disabled  .■Uncricm  Veterans.  We  support 
current  legislative  proposals  calling  for 
transfer  o:  nati.)nal  cemetery  opcr.itions 
from  liic  Dtpartmtnt  ol  the  Army  lo  the  Vet- 
erans' .Admuiittrat.  ..n 

Last  October  the  DAV  was  jileased  t,!  sup- 
port H.  Res.  241  which  translerred  jnusdic- 
iion  over  legislation  relating  to  the  ceme- 
teries lo  the  House  Veterans'  AtTairs  Com- 
mittee. This  change  m  control  is  a  hrm  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  cemetery  .■■if.iation.  an 
attempt  which  ii.as  been  rie.irly  nourished 
by  support  from  President  Johnson  in  his 
recent  niessage  to  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent told  the  Congress  that  every  vcter.in 
should  have  the  rigiil  lo  burial  in  a  Nai.onul 
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C«nietery  slUjrxted  reasonably  clo.-e  to  his 
hi'me  Tlie  President  said  I  have  asked  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
certain  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
(Veterans'  Advisory  i  Commission  Include 
proposals  to  .ussure  this  right  :n  a  meanlng- 
fii!  sense 

The  Presidents  attitude,  we  are  pleased 
to  note  IS  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Admln- 
is'rft'lon  s  policy  which  f'T  the  past  two  dec- 
adps  has  urvred  halting  any  expansion  of 
tlie  Cemetery  System 

Another  area  of  veterans'  benefits  which  Is 
of  special  importance  to  the  DAV  is  the  VA 
Hospital  and  Medical  Treatment  Program 
The  DK.ibled  American  Veterans  has  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  continuing 
effort  of  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  to  maintain  its  prominence  In 
the  entire    Held    of    medical    care 

One  if  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  fur- 
ther progress  is  .i  shortage  of  adequately 
tr. lined  medical  personnel  This  shortage 
threatens  to  grow  more  serious  as  private 
hospltftls  rompete  tor  manpower  Moreover, 
unless  more  professional  per"-onnel  in  spe- 
cialized hekis  are  attracted  to  the  VA,  there 
will  be  .1  downward  trend  in  the  high  level 
ot  patient  care 

VVe  are  certain  that  this  distinguished 
Committee  will  continue  to  give  its  full  and 
close  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  medical 
program 

Another  facet  in  this  fteld  which  requires 
attention  is  the  furnishing  of  out-patient 
medical  treatment  Under  present  law  this 
benefit  is  generally  restricted  to  service  con- 
nected disorders  Thus,  with  limited  excep- 
tions, veterans  suffering  from  totally  dis- 
abling service  connected  disabilities  .\Tf  not 
presently  entitled  to  out-patient  treatment 
for  non-service  disabilities 

Complete  medical  services,  including  drugs 
and  medicines,  are  however,  available  for 
the  non-service-connected  conditions  of 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  and  In- 
dian Wars  and  to  certain  pensioners  found 
to  be  in  need  of  regular  Aid  and  .Mtendance. 
Because  "f  ^he  drastic  reduction  in  the 
general  hfalth  of  a  touilly  disabled  veteran, 
we  think  it  reasonable  that  he  he  entitled 
to  out-patient  medical  treatment  for  i\ny 
disablUtv 

The  DAV  has  :i  utal  interest  in  the  highly 
tiselul  services  performed  by  the  Veterans' 
Emplovment  Service  iii  the  Department  of 
L.ibtir  We  have  been  and  'Will  continue  to 
be  Concerned  ulxiut  adet|inie  staffing  of  this 
federal  agency  to  assure  that  the  disabled 
veteran  receives  effective  J'lb  counseling, 
employment  placement,  and  referral  to  oc- 
mpational  training  opportunities  to  which 
he   is   entitled    under   the    law. 

In  this  connection,  the  President  in  his 
recent  message,  placed  a  high  degree  of 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  enlarging  the  i.>p- 
pKjrtunltles  for  veterans'  emplovment.  The 
President  pn  posed  that  service  disabled  vet- 
erans receiving  vocational  rehabilitation  on 
a  part-time  basis  be  given  ..  tr.iining  allow- 
ance As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  presently 
a  disabled  veteran  can  take  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  receive  a  training  allow- 
.iiice  only  1/  he  trains  full-time-  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  The  disabled  veteran 
should  be  able  to  keep  his  job  -Aiiile  he  pre- 
pares for  a  better  one  through  vocational 
tr  uumg.  drawing  the  .Ulowance  it  provides." 
Mr  Ch.iirman  my  presentation  this  morn- 
ing represents  a  general  outline  of  our  legis- 
lative objectives  There  are  many  other  slg- 
niflcant  proposals,  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative of  high  impt^rtance  which  we 
cannot  possibly  bring  to  notice  at  this  hear- 
Ifg  It  IS  a  program  that  rellects  the  DAV's 
historic  principle  which  seeks  to  improve 
the  physical  social  and  economic  well-being 
of  men  and  women  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  America  It  focuses  attention  on 
the  need  for  enhancing  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment and  proper  Job  placement  so  that 


the  residual  ability  if  the  disabled  veteran 
li  used  In  the  most  productive  way;  that 
expert  hospital  ,ind  medical  care  be  provided 
to  restore  disabled  veterans  to  u  state  of  good 
health,  and  to  provide  adequate  and  Just 
compensation  lor  service  incurred  disabili- 
ties In  short,  we  want  to  assure  that  the 
disabled  veteran  is  restored  to  as  good  a 
position  in  civilian  life  .is  that  to  which  he 
may  h.ave  aspired  had  he  not  been  disabled 
111    (he   service   of   his   i  oiiVitrv 

At  present,  the  people  rf  our  country  are 
particularly  con.scloua  of  military  service  and 
the  national  defense  Tiie  intensity  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  markedly  stimul.aed 
public  interest  in  that  war  and  Its  related 
issues. 

These  related  Issues,  of  course  are  mean- 
ingfully represented  in  the  programs  which 
this  Committee  and  the  Congress  have  ap- 
proved for  the  benefit  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled, his  widow  and  orphans  Tliese  prob- 
lems will  continue  to  warrant  and  receive 
the  attention  of  the  DAV  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  main-stream  of  our  effort  for  this 
session  of  Congress  is  directed  to  improving 
the  compensation  program  As  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  has  tlecreased.  we  feel 
It  necessary  to  help  the  recipients  of  compen- 
sation by  giving  them  substantial  increases 
In  closing,  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  s.%y 
that  this  hearing  has  been  tlie  high  point 
of  our  Mid-Winter  Conference,  and  to  &ay 
again  that  you  have  been  most  courteous  and 
indulgent    and  we  do  appreciate  it 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  copies 
of  our  National  Convention  Resolutions  and 
an  additional  statement  which  the  DAV  jire- 
sented  on  October  3  1967.  to  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission  The 
statement  sets  forth  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive acco\int  (i|  the  legislative  ijUJecllves  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 


THE    3LUi:    iaUGE    JOB    CORPS 
(.•ENTER 

Mr.  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  artdress  the  House 
for  1  lainute.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,  and   include  extraneous   matter. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Virmnia? 

There  wa.s  no  obiection. 

Mr  WAMPLER  Mr  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  I  was  privileged  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  first  open  house  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  Job  Corps  Center  in  Marion. 
Va. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Job  Corps  Center  is 
operated  by  the  Community  Resources 
Division  of  the  Brunswick  Corp. 

I  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Job  Corps  Center  because  I  feel 
that  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
Fi'deral  Government  r-.nd  private  indus- 
tr>-  combining  to  meet  a  critical  need  of 
our  country.  Without  the  efforts  ot  such 
a  fine,  community-minded  business  or- 
ganization as  Brunswick  Corp,  such 
projects  as  the  Blue  Rid^e  Job  Corps 
Center  would  be  impossible — only  a 
dream. 

i  saw  demonstrated  the  methods  u.sed 
to  train  these  young  ladies  in  .skills  and 
techniques  vitally  needed  today  m  our 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  doctors'  offices.  In 
courses  varying  in  length  from  3  to  12 
months,  the.se  young  women  iearn  skills 
which  make  them  useful,  productive 
members  of  society  in  a  field  where  their 
services  are  .so  critically  needed. 


The  professional  staff  members, 
headed     by    Center    Director    TJiomas 

W  West,  should  ru'htly  feel  a  great  deal 
of  pride  m  being  at  the  hub  of  this 
unique  and  vital  training  program  The.se 
your.'4  v.onien  learn  their  new  skills  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  efforts. 

.Among  tiio.-e  participating  on  the  ojien 
house  program  were:  Rev.  Edgar  T 
Ferrell.  rector,  Christ  Epi.scopal  Church. 
Mirio.i.  V,i  :  the  Bluf  Hidye  Job  Corps 
Chvr  who  .sang  "This  Is  My  Country"; 
Mr  Thomas  W.  West,  center  director: 
Mr.  R  G,  Bensineer.  president  of  Com- 
muiiiry  Re.souices  Division.  Brunswick 
Corp  ;  and  Or,  Peter  E  M.  Beach,  jiroj- 
ect  manager.  Special  Pi'ojects  Branch  of 
the  Job  Corps 

The  Blue  Ridee  philo.sophy  is  that  dis- 
advantaged younu'  women  from  rural 
sections,  particularly  central  Appalachla 
have  not  ftilly  utilized  the  Job  Corps  to 
to  improve  themselves  in  .society.  The 
thesis  that  the.se  young  women  will  be 
attracted  to.  adjust  and  develop  more 
readily  in  a  regionally  located  center  de- 
s".:ried  to  train  and  place  them  in  known 
local  health  cccirpational  opportunities 
make,  the  Blue  Ridge  Job  Corps  unique 
It  is  an  experiment  to  discover  whether 
this  IS  the  Ix-st  means  for  Job  Corps  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  this  and  other  .seg- 
ments of  society.  The  total  program  is 
permeated  by  strong  personal  counseling, 
pioviding  each  individual  the  opportu- 
nity of  developing  towaid  independence, 
self-reliance,  self-motivation,  and  self- 
lealization. 

The  primary  concern  of  Blue  Ridge  is 
for  tl-ie  individual  .Appalachian  corps- 
woman  By  fusinL'  basic  education,  voca- 
tional training,  and  community  linng  in- 
to a  comprehensive  program,  the  Center 
w'll  be  providing:  basic  skills  necessary 
to  make  learning  a  lifelong  process; 
training  to  become  a  self-supporting  and 
productive  citizen:  and  .social,  physical 
and  cultural  skills  needed  for  an  individ- 
ual to  adjust  to  society. 

In  a  i)ositive  atmosphere,  a  dedicated 
and  well-trauied  staff  will  effectively  mo- 
tivate and  assist  the  corpswoman  to- 
ward individual,  realistic  goals.  A  team 
effort,  utilizing  standards  for  operations 
and  systems  of  evaluation  for  all  facets 
of  the  program  will  enable  the  staff  to  fa- 
cilitate the  program  and  accomplish  the 
objectives  ^et  forth  by  Blue  Ridge  Job 
Corps. 

.  Curpswoman  Barbara  Elliott  of 
Elizabethton.  Tenn  .  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent theme  entitled  "I  Am  the  Blue 
Ridge  Job  Corps."  The  text  of  her  theme 
follows : 

I  was  born  November  29.  1967  between  t!ie 
towering  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, I  am  special  There  is  no  other  Cent  t 
like  me.  I  am  the  Blue  Ridge  Job  Corps. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  this  great  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  a  .student  I  am  a  Medical 
Secretary  and  a  Nurse's  Aid.  I  am  a  Ward 
Clerk  and  a  Laboratory  Assistant 

I  am  1:25  strong,  young  girls,  I  ;im  from 
many  states  My  blood  coines  from  the  Caro- 
imas,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  This  makes  me 
unique  This  gives  me  a  bloodline  like  no 
other  Center's    I  am  .special. 

I  govern  myself  If  I  disobey.  I  must  pun- 
ish myself  I  am  here  to  learn.  I  am  enrich- 
ing my  character  as  well  as  obtiilning  a  skill. 

In  the  future  you  can  look  at  me  and  see  a 
nurses   aid   giving   care    to   the   sick.   You  U 
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see  a  medical  secretary  writing  the  history 
of  a  hospital  As  you  keep  peering  into  the 
distance,  you  will  see  a  laboratory  assistant 
working  patiently  in  a  lab. 

So  you  see  as  time  rolls  on.  I  have  become 
a  network  of  young  women  working  and 
helping  to  keep  America  free  and  always  a 
harbor  of  hope  to  all  young  citizens  who  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  the  Blue  Ridge  Job 
Corps  a  reality.  I — I  am  the  Blue  Ridge  Job 
Corps  for  courageous  young  women. 


SPEECH   BY   ED  DALY,    PRESmENT, 
TULSA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Kecord  the  following  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Ed  Daly,  president  of  the  Tulsa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  President's 
Day  forum  luncheon.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  Jan- 
uary 4.  1968: 

.Address  by  Mr.  Daly 
The  January  1.  1948  Issue  of  the  Tulsa 
Spirit  provides  interesting  reading.  President 
elect  Harvey  A  Heller  was  announced  as  the 
f-peakcr  for  the  January  8  Forum.  The  late 
Bill  Way  was  chairman  of  the  annual  ban- 
quet on  January  15  featuring  General  Patrick 
J  Hurley  This  issue  carried  an  ad  from 
Glade  Klrkpairlck's  Guaranty  Abstract  Com- 
pany These  three  men,  plus  Tom  McDermott 
and  the  late  Russell  S.  Rhodes,  were  the 
guiding  forces  of  the  chamber  during  my 
btatf  association  with  it. 

This  same  i.'^sue  also  carried  the  1948  pro- 
gram of  work.  Twenty  years  liave  seen  much 
accomplished.  We  have  our  new  Federal 
Ijuilding  with  post  oHice.  The  last  of  the  locks 
and  danis  are  under  construction,  and  the 
I'ort  of  Tulsa  at  Catoosa  is  underway.  We 
liave  a  master  plan:  a  civic  center.  Most  of 
tiie  1948  major  projects  have  been  attained. 
In  the  departmental  projects  for  that  year 
there  appear  strong  similarities  with  depart- 
mental projects  in  1968  Here  lies  the  contin- 
uing push  of  your  chamber.  The  repetitive 
work  to  be  done  year  after  year.  E.xcept  nine 
out  of  ton  projects  for  the  1948  railroad  com- 
mittee have  now  been  laid  t'j  rest.  They  dealt 
with  dillercnt  aspects  of  improving  rail  pas- 
senger service  But  the  tenth  one  called  for 
installation  of  escalator  service  at  Tulsa 
Union  Depot  That  having  been  accomplished, 
we  are  now  working  to  move  the  escalator 
to  the  assembly  center  .And  that  brings  us 
to  our  1968  program  of  work. 

Your  1068  program  contains  ten  major 
projects,  but  four  of  them  have  been  spe- 
cifically designated  for  completion  in  1968. 
1.  "Implement  the  TMAPC  transportation 
study  with  respect  to  a  solution  of  Tulsa's 
mass  transit  problem"  We  must  concern  our- 
selves Willi  mass  transit  before  tlie  movement 
of  people  becomes  too  complex  and  too  costly. 
Mass  Transit  i.s  concerned  with  expressways, 
arterial  streets,  bus  transportation,  off-street 
parking  and  rapid  transit.  Rail  lines  radiate 
Iron-.  TuUa  like  spokes  on  a  wheel  In  almost 
all  dlrectiotis  Rights  of  way  are  probably  the 
most  co.stly  item  in  establishing  any  new 
system  of  transportation.  But  rights  of  way 
are  available  if  we  will  explore  with  the  rail- 
roads the  use  of  high  speed,  light  weight  cars 
to  service  as  far  out  as  70  miles  from  Tulsa 
in  all  directions.  We  should  begin  now  to 
exhaust  every  facet  of  mass  transportation. 
Los  Angeles  has  found  that  tomorrow  may  be 


too  late.  In  that  city,  the  metroport  plan 
involves  spending  over  $400  million  and  will 
provide  only  getting  to  and  from  the  air- 
ports. You  may  pass  tills  off  by  saying  we  are 
not  so  big  as  Los  Angeles.  Let  me  tell  you, 
one  Tulsa  employer  stated  that  based  on  our 
present  transportation  systems,  lie  will  soon 
need  30  acres  of  land  for  employee  parking 
alone. 

2.  "Work  for  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed who  are  willing  to  learn  and  wurk," 
much  has  been  said  about  this  problem  Btit 
tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce  feels  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  its  member.:;  in  all  classifica- 
tions to  help  them  train  persons  to  l^e  pro- 
duction workers,  warehousemen,  automobile 
mechanics,  retail  clerks,  oiTicc  clc-rks,  all  serv- 
ice personnel.  Many  cnijiloycrs  in  Tulsa  are 
now  faced  witli  a  critical  sliortage  of  labfir 
in  all  classifications  We  would  like  to  match 
employers'  needs  with  employable  and,  where 
required,  trained  people  and  make  taxpayers 
out  of  tax  eaters. 

3.  "Complete  a  priority  study  on  capital 
improvements  upon  which  to  base  an  omni- 
bus bond  Issue."  Tulsans  have  done  excep- 
tionally well  down  throueh  the  years  in 
providing  funds  for  our  city,  county,  and 
school  district.  Recently  some  resistance  has 
appeared  due  in  large  part  to  tne  many  issues 
submitted  in  one  year  to  the  citizens  We 
should  work  toward  not  more  than  one  bond 
issue  election  a  year  to  provide  funds  Tor  long 
range  I(x;al  government  requirements. 

4.  "Materially  and  substantially  step  tip  a 
program  to  sell  Tulsa  and  the  opportuni- 
ties In  the  Tulsa  area."  With  Tulsa  on  the 
threshold  of  opportunities  almost  t:eyond 
imagination,  we  are  facing  growth  potentials 
which  must  be  t^ld  to  the  world.  We  will 
launch  programs  to  capture  a  larger  share 
of  convention  and  tourist  dollars.  We  will 
advertise  by  appropriate  means  our  advan- 
tages for  nianufactvirlng,  wareiiouslng,  and 
office  operations. 

These  are  the  four  projects  your  ijoard  of 
directors  has  ordered  done  in  1968. 

But  our  concentration  of  these  will  not 
dilute  our  efforts  in  otlier  areas.  We  ire 
interested  In  progress  for  the  port  of  Tvilsa 
at  Catoosa,  including  adequate  access  high- 
ways. We  are  interested  in  area  development, 
trade  development,  efficient  local  govern- 
ment, all  aspects  of  education.  We  will  place 
special  emphasis  on  State  and  National  legis- 
lation. ITnless  the  business  community  be- 
comes active  in  government,  we  face  the  stark 
reality  of  having  no  business  li  ft.  One  of  tiur 
major  tasks  is  to  preserve  liuman  Individual- 
ism without  which  the  voluntary  spirit  can- 
not live  nor  any  voluntary  organiza'aon  exist. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  de-personalize  tiie 
individual:  To  relieve  him  of  responsibilities; 
to  absolve  him  of  prevailins  evils  and  subject 
him  to  a  mass  approach  In  dealing  witli  all 
problems.  We  are  told  society  is  responsible 
for  the  drop-out's  lack  of  opportunity;  for 
the  delinquents'  crimes:  for  the  mob's  fury; 
for  decay  and  despair  In  the  slums.  Society  is 
you  and  I.  and  everyone.  It  is  an  impersonal 
we.  The  we  of  the  herd.  We  without  faces, 
minds,  and  souls.  In  blaming  society,  no 
Individual  Is  offended,  and  it  becomes  easier 
to  pass  our  responsibilities  along  to  a  cen- 
tralized government  which  alone  can  deal 
with  society.  It  Is  a  basic  belief  of  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  individualism  is  important. 
That  human  dignity  comes  from  eftort  and 
personal  achievement. 

So  we  libpe  to  develop  better  communica- 
tions with  government,  to  assume  a  positive 
attitude  in  dealing  witli  government.  To 
work  constructively  together  wherever  pos- 
sible, but  to  reserve  our  right  to  be  critical 
or  to  recommend. 

We  have  31  committees  m  our  Chamber. 
It  takes  this  many  to  serve  the  diverse  Inter- 
ests of  our  diverse  membership.  I  do  not 
believe  any  business  should  be  under  any 
moral  pressure  to  belong  to  this  organiza- 


tion Just  because  there  is  a  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  In  Tulsa  does  not  put  business- 
men under  any  moral  obligation  to  Join. 
On  the  contrary,  any  employer  who  invests 
thousands  or  millions  of  dollars  to  provide 
employment  for  Tulsans  imposes  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  Chamber  to  look  after  him 
and  to  be  c.->ncerned  ■with  "good  living"  lor 
Ins  emjiloyees.  Wh.it  I'm  s.iying  is  this:  If  our 
members  t;ike  their  org.\nization  seriously. 
11  our  good  program  of  work  is  inqilemented 
by  our  committees,  we  won't  have  any  trouble 
r.iising  our  budeet.  Businessmen  will  gladly 
jiay  fur  service.s  rendered. 

Here  in  this  room  amongst  the  corporate 
and  advisory  directors  are  .some  ot  the  men 
who  made  Tulsa  what  it  is  today.  Look 
around  your  city  and  if  you  like  what  you 
see,  say  "Thank  you"  to  these  men  for  Sp.ivi- 
naw  Water,  the  Tuls;i  Internatioiuil  Airport, 
.A.F.  A.ssembly  I'lant  No.  3.  the  Turner  Turn- 
pike, the  CIVIC  center,  the  First  National  Con- 
lerence  for  Peaceful  L'ses  for  Space.  t!ie  fore- 
runner for  the  location  of  North  American 
Rockwell  and  .Avco  in  Tulsa,  two  chamber- 
,  pon.sored  industrial  districts,  for  tlie  count- 
less improvements  their  time  and  talent  h;ive 
l)ro\  Kicd. 

Tlie  recent  past.  19G7.  has  likewise  left  Its 
imprint  and  ha.s  merited  sllll  other  •Ihaiik 
you's"   for  the   Jobs  well   done. 

At  this  time  (<f  tlie  ye:ir,  the  news  nicdi.a 
lias  a  hey-day  with  "the  "top  ten"  news 
.stories— political,  .■•ports,  local — all  f.iccts  cf 
life. 

Bill  Hcnthorne  has  written  a  lot  of  lu'ad- 
:ines  in  his  tune,  but  I'd  like  to  re.ad  Just  ti-n 
iiCadlines  of  his  administration: 

1.  Passage  c,S  the  $17!^  million  bond  \:^;-ue 
to  complete  construction  on  the  port  of  TuLs.-i 
at  Catoosa  and  to  open  the  oil  capital  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  world. 

2  Passage  of  t!ie  one-cent  sales  tax,  a  cam- 
jiaipn  coordinated  by  the  ch.amber  to  Insure 
more  adequate  financing  ot   (^ur   city. 

.'J.  Ortranizution  of  an  industrial  task  force 
which  told  the  Tulsa  story  f.ice-to-lace  la 
e  islcrn  industrialists  and  for  the  publica- 
iK/n  of  a  Tulsa  l:ict  file  In  one  Cjinprehensive 
jiresentatlon. 

4  Coordination  of  a  number  of  technical 
courses  to  help  alleviate  Tulsa's  skilled-labor 
shortage. 

5.  ,A  successful  St:;te  legislative  program 
which  saw  six  chamber-supported  bills 
l)assed  and  four  chamber-opposed  j^roposals 
defeated. 

G  .Sponsoring  of  the  first  Ttilsa  career  op- 
Ijortunities  seminar  in  a  sienificant  move  to 
iieep  our  youthful  talent  at  home  when  col- 
lege  educations   .ire   completed. 

7,  rormation  of  definite  plans  for  a  growth 
c;ties  seminar  liere  in  1968  and  a  n.itlonal 
transportation  cxpositic^n  m   1969 

8  Tri-sponsorship,  toeether  with  t!ie 
Tulsa  council  o!  social  a?cnclcs  and  the  TuLsa 
labor  council,  of  the  fourth  annu'il  congress 
for  area  action. 

9.  Sponsorship  of  t'ne  first  southwest  agri- 
cultural forum,  which  gave  Tulsa  wide  re- 
gional publicity  and  sired  agriculture's  prob- 
lems  and   opportunities  of  tomorrow. 

10.  Organization  of  Tulsa's  first  world 
trade  mission,  which  will  send  reprpseiir;i- 
tives  rf  some  dozen  films  t-i  Centra!  and 
.'South  America  in  February  :n  a  learch  for 
expanded  foreign  markets. 

Here  in  this  room  also  nre  the  people  who 
vill  mnke  Ttilsa  v.hat  it  will  be  tomorrow. 
We  know  tliat  cvcrvthing  around  us  is  what 
we.  as  Individuals,  make  it :  our  community 
life:  our  ij'isinesses:  our  government;  our 
moral  st.iiidards  and  social  concerns:  our 
jirosress;  and  our  plans  for  a  better  future. 
V.?.ch  of  us  contributes  a  little  of  his  own 
and  shares  in  the  contributions  of  other  indi- 
\ iduals.  within  tiie  context  of  our  chamber 
of  commerce  activities,  every  effort  we  make 
to  become  better  citizens;  every  increase  in 
oar  understanding  .-^nd  appreciation  of  the 
Iree  market  system:  every  new  responsibility 
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we    accept    In    a    community    cause.    Is    our 
Iiirther  contribution'  to  human  progress 

The  chamber  of  commerce  l.i  a  perfect  mir- 
ror of  the  business  community  It  reflects 
the  alms  und  aspirations  of  its  loluntary 
membership  through  ns  orogram  of  work.  It 
rctlects  the  conrmltment  of  its  voluntary 
membership  through  its  committee  .ichleve- 
inents 

This  is  not  sophlAtry  we  can  scale  great 
I'.flKbts  If  we  wnnt  to  or  we  c:in  bec<'me 
iti.ick  .n  11  morass  of  Inaction.  We  can  come 
to  ifflps  with  today's  problems  or  we  can 
(itK^lcnte  our  responsibilities  to  Rovernment 
Your  own  experience  tells  yrii  whenever  the 
business  community  allow*  a  vacuum  to 
exist,  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  always 
rtadv  and  anxious  to  f\ll  tlie  .xti,  with  yet 
another  InefTectlve  and  costly  program.  With- 
in this  rof>m  and  from  .imong  our  member- 
slUp  are  the  ibllUles.  the  talents,  the  com- 
petencies to  solve  any  problem  which  ad- 
mits of  local  solution  .\n  unselfl.sh  commit- 
ment by  our  members  to  our  1968  program 
I'.'  wurk  will  insure  our  continued  growth 
and  well-being  This  then  Is  my  credo:  I 
believe  In  the  future  of  Tulsa  becau.se  with 
all  my  heart  md  mind  ind  oul.  I  believe 
in  vou. 


SPEECH  BY  LUCIUS  D    BATTLE 

Mr  OIBBONS  Mr  Speakt-r,  I  ask 
uiuuuniuu.s  consent  to  :idiirfs.s  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
ni.irks.  and  to  include  extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  tjentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker,  a  period 
of  relative  (juict  has  come  to  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Aaia.  that  vast  area 
stretching  from  Greece  to  Ceylon,  which 
saw  so  much  trouble  and  was  so  much 
in  the  news  dunns:  1967.  The  current 
respite  has  -Mven  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can diploma'  the  pause  and  opportunity 
to  review  ani  assess  the  year  s  events  in 
the  area  and  to  weigh  progress  made 
aiiamst  stalemates  and  setbacks  en- 
countered. 

The  Honorable  Lucius  D  Battle.  .As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Near  East- 
ern and  South  Asian  Affairs,  made  that 
review  and  as.sessment  in  an  address  at 
his  hometown  hi«h  schixjl  in  Bradenton. 
F!a..  on  January  28  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention,  as  follows: 

bPMCH  BY  Ho.v  Lucres  D  B.\TnE 
I  last  spoke  in  Bradenton  approximately 
3.3  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  my  graduation 
ffLim  high  school  I  am  probably  the  only 
person  m  the  world  who  recalls  that  I  spoke 
at  all  and  certainly  the  only  person  who  re- 
calls one  wurd  of  my  remarks  Even  I  can 
recall  only  one  sentence.  I  said  in  that  rela- 
tively ciulet  period  of  history  in  the  mid- 
1930s  that  life  toUay  is  swift  and  startling  " 
Little  did  I  know  how  swift  or  how  startling 
the  world  could  become  m  the  space  of  the 
vc  irs  since  that  event. 

I  .im  now  responsible  for  U  S  relations  with 
an  L«.rea  of  the  world  in  which  events  are 
s\<  ft  and  startling  Indeed.  My  responsibilities 
h-Kin  with  Greece.  Ttirkey,  and  Iran,  move 
ttiiougn  the  Arab-Israeli  world  and  over  to 
South  Asia  through  India.  PakL-^titn.  and  end 
With  Ceylon.  It  is  .=i  troubled  area  searching 
for  Identity,  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
th.^t  try  the  soul  and  challenge  the  mind  of 
man  even  in  an  age  of  scientific  and  techno- 
n<g;cal  advancement  beyond  the  dreams  of 
those  1930s  in  which  the  world  seemed  to 
me  'o  move  so  rapidly  I  think  perhap.s  there 
Is  no  area  in  the  geographic  breakdowns  in 
wnii  h  we  in  the  State  Department  somewhat 


arbltrftrlly  divide  the  world  thst  Is  its  diverse 
or  as  complex  ah  that  for  which  I  nr.d  my.self 
responsible  One  can  argue  that  divisions  be- 
tween my  Bureau  and  other  Bureaus  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  that  I  am  loft  with 
not  .1  mtlonal  division  but  with  an  incredible 
divergency  of  problems  in  which  the  areas 
of  my  responsibility  have  little  reason  and 
rest  largely  on  what  the  world  outside  Wash- 
ington might  refer  to  once  again  as  a  bureau- 
cratic mes.s  But  nn  closer  examination  there 
are  threads  that  run  through  the  vast  geo- 
graphic area  of  my  responsibility  and  which, 
to  a  degree,  the  story  of  the  world's  problems 
are  told  The  area  of  my  cognizance  can  be 
separated  into  three  vast  groups— Greece. 
Turkey,  and  Iran  forming  one  sort  of  North- 
ern Tier,  the  Arab-Israeli  countries  with 
their  recent  war  and  Its  aftermath  form  an- 
other; and  then  the  vast  area  of  the  .sub- 
continent— India.  Pakistan.  Ceylon,  and 
Afghanistan  Tliese  three  group.s  include  a 
country.  Ku'A'alt,  with  the  highest  per  capita 
income  In  the  world  to  countries  with  some 
of  the  lowest  standards  of  living  that  this 
globe  has  yet  encountered. 

But  there  are  strands  that  connect  and 
flow  through  the  entire  area,  'niese  strands 
represent  the  true  problems  of  our  time 
which  will  face  those  of  my  generation  and 
that  generation  of  high  school  ?:enlors  that 
will  probably  repeat  with  a  good  deal  more 
Justice  than  my  statement  In  1935  that  life 
today  is  indeed  swift  and  -startling. 

What  are  those  thrusts  in  the  area  of  my 
responsibility  that  tend  to  relate  to  the  di- 
verse countries  and  areas  I  have  mentioned^ 
First  and  foremost  is  the  problem  of  politi- 
cal instability.  In  the  nine  months  that  I 
haie  held  my  present  assignment  there  has 
been  in  mv  area  one  full-scale  war.  numer- 
ous border  sklr.-nlshes.  a  major  coup  d'etat 
in  Oreece.  a  serious  crisis  on  Cyprus  that 
nearly  led  tj  another  major  wiir.  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  several  countries. 
and  conditions  dangerous  enough  to  require 
the  emergency  evacuation  of  25.000  Amer- 
ican citizens— the  protection  of  whom  is  a 
key  part  of  American  diplomacy  abroad  Why. 
we  ask.  this  instabllltv^  First,  there  is  the 
abject  poverty  in  some  parts  of  the  Near 
East  and  South  A.sla  Just  keeping  people 
ahve  in  India.  Pakistan,  and  Egypt  is  a  major 
undertaking.  India,  with  a.  population  of 
S15  million  which  Is  increasing  by  12  million 
per  year,  has  to  Import  8  to  12  million  tons 
of  grain  each  year  to  prevent  starvation. 
Pakistan  has  a  similar  problem  as  far  as  the 
needs  per  capita  of  its  iieople  are  concerned 
One  of  Egypt's  prime  difficulties  is  to  find 
sources  of  hard  currency  earnings  to  permit 
it  to  spend  SlOO  million  a  year  or  more  to 
feed  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lations in  the  world 

In   .some   countries,   poverty   and   the   ever 
present    threat    of    actual    mass    starvation 
create  a  situation  in  which  stability  on  the 
polittcal  front  becomes  difficult  to  maint.iin. 
These  needs   force   the  countries  .iffected   to 
look   outside   for   neede<l   help    They   create 
awkward    relationships    of    dependency    with 
countries  that  help  meet  these  requirements. 
These   relationships   themselves   can   be   un- 
settling and  add  lo  instability   Tliey  increase 
the   temptation   for   leaders  ol    impoverished 
atid  st.irving  countries  to  blame  someone  else 
for   tnelr   troubles   In   order   to   seek  outside 
diversion    for    the   misery   of    their   millions. 
Another   major   phenomenon    that   sweeps 
through  the  area  of  my  responsibility  Is  the 
burning    sense    of    nationalism,    often    irra- 
tional  by  our  standards   and   leaving   in   its 
wake   a   distinctly    anti-Western    undertone. 
The    reason    for    this   desire    lor   a    national 
Identity  u  not  hard  to  understand.  Many  of 
these  countries  are  newly  independent   Many 
have  seen  foreign  domination  removed  only 
since  the  Second  World  War  The  Arab  coun- 
tries, particularly  Egypt,  have  sought  to  find 
a   national  identity  and  a  place  in   the  sun 
lor  millions  of  Arabs.  In  the  process   there 


have  been  sharp  a'tacks  on  the  f  >rnior  West- 
ern relationships  rejected  since  the  War  This 
is  true  of  India.  Pakistan  Cyprus  and  others 
Turkey  and  Iran  have  both  pone  through 
similar  rebirths  as  modern  nationalistic 
states  only  In  the  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I 

This  iiei*'  awakening  sense  of  national 
Identity  and  [irlde.  uiulersUindable  but 
bringing  problems,  contributes  enormously 
to  Instability  In  the  firea  Inexperience  and 
uncertainty  as  to  how  a  nation  should  pro- 
ceed add  their  part 

The  Arab  vorld  has  sought  to  remove  t'le 
foreigner  or  limit  his  presence  In  the  area 
and  has  made  of  the  presence  of  foreigners 
a  i>jlltlcal  whipping  boy.  This  Is  one  of  the 
roots  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  even 
though  Its  origins  sweep  back  to  biblical 
times. 

The  near  major  war  that  I  referred  to  a 
few  minutes  ago  Involving  Cyprus  derives 
from  nationalism  focused  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  whose  iX)pulatlon  is  80':  Oreek  and 
18  Turkish  with  a  few  other  minorities 
present  Cyprus  has  been  a  simmering  kettle 
for  many  years.  On  several  occasions  in  re- 
cent years  the  nationalistic  tensions  betweon 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  on  the  Island  have 
come  near  to  cmb'-ollinc;  CJreece  iind  Turkey 
in  serious  fighting. 

The  force  of  nationalism  has  been  a  key 
force  in  relations  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan since  their  independence  in  1947  The 
rivalry  between  these  two  countries  li.%s 
f'jcused  on  Kashmir  where  fightincr  between 
Indian  and  Pakistani  forces  flared  up  auain 
in  1965  when  these  two  countries  went  to 
war  over  the  l.ssue  of  Kashmir 

A  large  number  of  the  countries  in  my  area 
lie  on  or  near  the  perimeter  of  a  powerf'jl 
and  ambitious  country,  the  Soviet  Union  .'is 
Western  influence,  particularly  British,  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  area  and  as  further 
Withdrawals  are  contemplated  by  the  British 
In  the  years  ahead,  the  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  to  nil  a  vacuum  or  to  at 
least  maneuver  in  troubled  waters  is  very 
great  Soviet  interest  In  the  entire  area  goes 
back  over  many  years,  but  its  opportunities 
to  take  advantage  of  instable  situations  have 
Increased  and  represent  a  real  danger  to 
many  rf  these  o<nintries  as  well  ;\s  a  threat 
to  Western  interests  In  other  countries  the 
Chinese   communists  iire  meddling 

Throughout  the  Neiu-  East  and  Scjuth  Asia 
there  is  a  pattern  of  arms  rac<>s.  ditnculi  imd 
perplexing  and  highly  dangerous.  For  a  r.rw 
nation  emerging  as  a  free  and  independent 
entity,  there  i.s  always  an  immediate  concern 
for  self-defense  and  for  arms  to  .signify  both 
nationhood  and  independent  self-reliance 
The  Soviet  Union  has  played  upon  this  desire 
for  arms  along  with  the  instability  growing 
out  of  poverty  and  hunger  in  an  effort  to  in- 
cre.ise  Its  Influence  In  the  area.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  massive  shipments  of  Soviet 
arms  Into  a  nuniijer  of  countries  but  par- 
ticularly Into  the  Arab  countries  whose  losses 
of  planes  and  tiuiks  and  other  equipment 
were  very  great  in  the  June  war.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  the  Russians  wl.sh  a  resumption 
of  hot  war  in  the  Near  East.  Every  indication 
Is  that  they  do  not  and  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  an  East-West  confronuitlon  in 
that  area  What  they  appear  to  want  is  t  > 
keep  conditions  unsuible  enough  to  increase 
the  expansion  of  Russian  influence  where 
possible  at  Western  expense  without  the  risk 
of  an  all-out  confrontation  with  us. 

The  Northern  Tier  states  and  the  .■\rab 
countries  and  Israel  lie  across  traditional 
trade  .uid  military  routes  between  East  and 
West  and  form  a  buffer  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  new  nations  of  Africa  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  see 
thHt  these  countries  are  strong  enough,  pros- 
perous enough,  and  .sUible  enough  to  .'.t.ind 
on  their  own  two  feet  -without  undue  de- 
f>endence  on  any  outside  power  A  basic  req- 
uisite   for    prosperity    and    subllltv    is    an 
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atmosphere  of  peace.  Resources  and  energies 
sapped  by  internal  disorders  and  chronic 
squabbles  with  neighbors  delay  or  make  Im- 
possible development  Into  strong,  self-reliant 
nations  Our  etTorts  in  the  area  are  aimed 
at  the  goals  of  stability,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  ability  of  Individual  countries  to 
resist  outside  pressures. 

We  have  found  that  our  own  interest  in 
achieving  a  peaceful  atmosphere  has  required 
both  U.N.  and  American  diplomatic  inter- 
vention in  an  effort  to  achieve  this  peace. 
Most  recently,  American  efforts  In  Cyprus 
combined  with  those  of  the  U.N.  and  NATO, 
I  believe  averted  a  war  l>etween  Greece  and 
Turkey.  At  the  moment  we  have  strong  hopes 
that  Ambassador  Jarring  will  succeed  In  his 
mission  In  the  Near  East  and  start  the  Arabs 
and  Israelis  on  the  road  to  a  livstlng  peace. 

There  are  other  common  threads  in  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia.  With  few  excep- 
tions each  government  is  seeking  and  some 
finding  remarkable  success  in  bettering  the 
lot  of  their  citizens.  Their  difficulties  are 
incredible.  Most  of  them  lack  the  trained 
manpower,  the  capital,  and  the  experience 
to  cope  with  the  problems  and  opportunities 
brought  about  by  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nological revolution  of  the  past  150  years. 
Without  this  combination  the  gap  between 
these  countries  and  the  West  will  surely 
widen  with  an  almost  certain  increase  in 
bitterness,  frustration,  instability,  tension, 
and  misunderstanding. 

These  efforts  should  receive  our  full  under- 
standing. We  must  help  in  every  way  that 
we  can.  not  merely  on  humanitarian  grounds 
but  because  US  interests  are  involved  and 
rest  upon  the  need  for  stable  economies  and 
stable  political  structures.  Some  of  the  coun- 
tries are  having  impressive  success  in  filling 
their  own  needs.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has  made 
impressive  headway  in  land  reform  and  po- 
litical and  economic  reform.  Iran's  annual 
growth  rate  is  now  a  healthy  10"^;  .  Ceylon, 
Pakistan.  India,  and  Afghanistan  have  made 
progress  toward  food  self-sufficiency.  Their 
tise  of  new  seeds  and  modern  techniques  of 
fertilizer  have  helped  modernize  the  agricul- 
tural segment  of  their  societies. 

There  are  more  kings  and  potentates  in 
the  area  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world,  but  most  of  these  kings  are  leading 
their  people  toward  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic reform. 

The  status  of  women  is  changing  rapidly 
in  many  of  these  countries.  We  have  a  woman 
Prime  Minister  in  India,  the  world's  largest 
democracy.  There  are  women  Cabinet  mem- 
bers in  several  countries.  India  has  made 
much  progress  in  eaminating  the  centuries- 
old  degradation  of  the  caste  system.  The 
search  tor  education  is  fistonishing.  Colleges 
and  universities  exist  where  there  were  none 
a  few  years  ago  Through  the  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Program  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  of  private  institutions,  we 
have  received  thousands  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  from  all  over  the 
world.  You  have  many  in  Florida.  Education, 
these  countries  recognize,  is  the  key  to  a 
country's  ability  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  presence  of  many 
foreign  students  in  our  own  country  is  an 
opportunity  and  a  challenge.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  our 
country  can  benefit  through  the  develop- 
ment of  these  young  brains  and  obtain  the 
goals  we  seek.  One  of  the  most  important 
exports  that  we  and  the  British  have  given 
the  world  is  the  English  language.  This 
language  is  a  major  bridge  in  countries  that 
have  no  common  native  language.  The  next 
generation  of  scholars,  statesmen,  scientists, 
and  teachers  need  a  common  language  that 
permits  knowledge  to  flow  from  one  country 
t  )  another  Let  that  language  be  English  and 
not  Russian  or  Chinese. 

There  is  another  threat  that  links  the 
countries  of  Uie  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 


It  is  a  common  sense  of  pride  and  of  dignity. 
Pride  in  the  ctUture,  the  religion,  and  tlie 
pattern  of  life  developed  in  these  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  these  nations  seek  develop- 
ment, they  seek  to  maintain  their  own  pat- 
terns of  life  and  religion  Many  of  the  world's 
great  philosophies  and  religions  have  come 
from  this  area.  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Ju- 
daism, and  Islam  were  lx>rn  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  contribution  of  these  countries  to 
science,  architecture,  and  civilization  are 
profound. 

When  I  left  Bradenton  so  many  years  ago. 
I  saw  the  destiny  of  our  people  in  this  area 
and  in  our  country  as  somewhat  independ- 
ent and  unrelated  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
I  now  know  that  our  own  destiny  is  closely 
tied  to  the  world.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  understand  and  to  helj) — a  responsibility 
that  reflects  our  own  interest  lus  a  great 
power  in  the  world  The  essence  of  American 
civilization,  the  administrative  and  technical 
excellence,  the  progressive  ideas  of  our  so- 
ciety, coupled  with  the  great  material  and 
political  power  that  we  represent  in  the 
world  combine  to  make  \is  a  nation  magnifi- 
cently equipped  to  understand  and  U)  help 
bring  economic  and  political  stability  U)  the 
countries  of  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 


U.S.S.    'PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virglnio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  le- 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ttentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  events  in  recent  history 
have  triggered  more  emotion,  more  con- 
cern or  more  skepticism  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  over  the  validity  of 
our  present  leadership  than  the  capture 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo. 

On  top  of  the  tragedy  of  captivity,  in- 
jury and  death  among  our  83  sailors  and 
far  above  the  loss  of  the  $15  million 
Pueblo,  is  piled  a  massive  disbelief  among 
our  people  that  anyone  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  security. 

It  appears,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  far  too 
many  of  those  in  charge  of  our  national 
honor  and  security  are  more  concerned 
with  playing  a  sort  of  international  tick- 
tack-toe  in  order  to  keep  luiblemished 
their  own  reputations  as  political  and 
bureaucratic  seers  of  the  Nations  wel- 
fare. 

Bonehead  decisions  are  made  con- 
cerning the  Bay  of  Pigs;  under-the-table 
deals  are  consummated  with  interna- 
tional powers;  policy  strategems  are  con- 
cocted and  implemented,  all  designed  to 
appease  the  international  hunger  of  com- 
mtmism. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  would  welcome  a  little  frankness 
from  our  political  leaders.  Certainly  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  We  have  not  been  told 
the  facts  about  the  Pueblo:  we  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  them — 6  years  later — 
about  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pi.cs;  we  know- 
little  more  about  the  real  conditions  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  treated  as  children 
among  a  wilderness  of  pseudointcllec- 
tuals,  alleged  leaders  of  a  great  Nation, 
few  of  whom  have  ever  stood  for  elective 
office  where  they  would  truly  represent 


our  ijeople.  but  all  wearing  as  their  own 
hand-sewn  cloaks  of  infallibility. 

I  suggest  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Members 
of  this  body  forget  political  partisanship 
for  a  few  days  and  make  a  collective 
effort  to  determine  what  is  the  real  truth, 
the  absolute  facts  about  our  capacity  to 
live  side  by  .side  with  the  forces  deter- 
mined to  destroy  us — the  forces  now  kill- 
ing Americans  m  far  too  many  outposts 
in  the  world. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  will  only  take  a  few 
more  incidents  like  the  Pueblo,  a  few 
more  assaults  on  Saigon  before  it  will  be 
obvious  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  our  own  i>eople  that  we  are  not  living 
as  equals  in  the  world  with  communism 
but  arc  close  to  living  a  Pavlov-like  exist- 
ence of  humble  response  to  Kremlin 
strin^pullinc.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
such  is  the  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
sure  the  American  people  are  equally 
anxious  to  find  oul. 


LEGISLATION  CALLING  FOR  UNITED 
NATIONS  STATE  OP  MANKIND 
ADDRESS  ON  WEDNESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 7.  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  icvise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  lo  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
I.sland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  a 
secular  organization  been  so  endowed 
with  so  much  potentiality  as  the  United 
Nations. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  there  ever  been  such  a  need 
for  a  world  organization  in  which  the 
disputes  of  a  small,  crowded,  and  chaotic 
world  may  be  settled  and  lo  which  the 
people  of  the  world  can  look  toward 
for  hope  and  guidance. 

If  it  is  to  attain  its  potentiality,  I 
believe  that  it  simply  must  be  utilized 
more  than  it  has,  that  is,  we  must  find 
more  ways  in  which  to  express  its  signifi- 
cance and  ability.  It  presently  is.  in 
other  words,  a  slumbering  Liiant  that 
needs  lo  be  exercised. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  its  great 
voice  may  be  exercised  is  through  an 
annual  stale  of  mankind  address  such 
as  that  proposed  in  the  other  body  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honor- 
able William  Proxmire,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  my  highly  esteemed  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  very  able  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell. 

These  lenov.ed  genllemeii  and  others 
have,  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, jjroposed  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  be  requested 
by  tlie  President  of  the  United  Stales  lo 
deliver  an  annual  addre-ss  to  the  people 
of  the  world  on  the  current  state  of 
mankind. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  way  in  which 
the  true  international  significance  of  this 
well  endowed  organization  may  be  bet- 
ter expressed  than  in  such  an  address. 
It  would  be  an  addicss  about  the  people 
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of  ihe  world,  by  the  people  of  the  world. 
ami  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

Many  ^rcat  thiriRs  could  be  derived 
from  such  an  addrrss  but  foremost.  I 
believe,  would  be  the  realization  by  the 
people  of  the  world  of  ;List  how  depend- 
ent we  have  become  vi  lach  other.  One 
nations  tragedy  is  tlie  world'.s  traaedy 
for  in  one  way  or  another  its  effects  will 
touch  every  nation.  Because  its  ripple 
w  111  touch  all  shores,  it  behooves  each 
r.ation  to  concprn  it.self  with  the  well- 
belnu'  of  all  Its  neighbors — -ind  with 
modern  travel  and  communications  bc- 
liK  what  they  are,  we  certainly  all  are 
neu'hbors. 

The  world  has  grown  up  in  many  ways 
and  it  is  time  that  !ts  snokesman.  the 
United  Nations,  assumes  its  rightful 
place  Tills  legislation  will  contribute 
LV/eatly  toward  this  end  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  introduce  in 
tills  body  this  conciirrent  resolution  call- 
in,'  for  an  annual  state  of  mankind 
address  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  ask  tliiit  we  act  expeditiously  and 
favorably  upon  this  legislation.  Let  us 
not  tlnd  our.selves  sleeping,  perhaps 
eternally,  aside  of  an  international  body 
tliat  could  have  been. 


coM^^TT^.^  jurisdiction'  provi- 
sions OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION BELL 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  pertinent  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reques'  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wa."^  no  obiection. 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  iwr- 
tion  of  my  remark.s.-  I  inchide  for  the 
Record  a  comparison  of  the  committee 
jurisdiction  provi.sions  of  the  legislative 
reorgaiii/ation  bill  which  na.'.sed  the  Sen- 
ate and  .similar  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  One  if  my  ta.sk  force  colleagues 
will  comment  specifically  o.n  the  question 
of  creating  a  !>ermanent  committee  of 
tile  House  to  deal  with  the  .-ubject  of 
congressional  ethics.  The  following  ma- 
terial deals  only  '.vith  the  provisions  con- 
tained m  the  Senate-paised  biil,  com- 
pared with  the  recomtnendatiorvs  nf  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organ-Nation  of 
Congres.s  and  jirovi.sions  of  House  bills, 
concerning  committee  jurisdiction  ex- 
clusive >.f  the  .special  question  involving 
suii'.dard.s  and  conduct  of  Members,  of- 
lice::s.  and  employees  of  Congress. 
CoMJiiTTEE  Jurisdiction 

SEC-rlONS    12  1    .\N!)    12: — PROVISIONS    .M'PLICABLE 
TO  THE  SEN.\TE 

S  3S5— Section  121  redesignates  the  Bank- 
ing p.nd  Currency  Committee  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Boiiltlng.  Housing,  and  tJrban  .\f- 
fairs.  A  standing  committee  uii  Veterans' 
.MTairs  Is  established. 

Section  12'J  deals  with  memljershlp  oX  Sen- 
■xie  committees. 

Boiling — Same  Reld — Same.  Print  No.  3 — 
Same. 

Note. — Recommendations  of  the  Pinal  Re- 
p(->rt  in  re  'Committee  Jurisdiction,"  both 
houses,    are   Ilst«d    below.    RecommendaUona 


1   and  J  tor  the  Senate  were  ('ropped  before 
tiie   bUl   was   reported   in   the  UOth   ConKresa. 

Ke  Section  I2i.  see  recommendations  un- 
der "Limitation  on  Senate  L'^mmlttee  .■Vs- 
slgnments,"  Pinal  Report  p.iges   Itt-JO 

Frcim  Final  Rfport.  pages  t4~lS,  "Cuimnit- 
tee  J;:rndicttoti" 

"Senate  Hoconmiondatlon  1^ — A  Commit- 
tee on  Education  shall  be  established  as  a 
major  st.indtng  committee.  The  Cummlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  shall  liave  its 
jurtidlct'.i:n  redefined  so  as  to  exclude  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education,  and  so  us  to 
consolidate  in  one  committee  all  programs 
and  activities  concerned  with  labor  and 
public  w.-'fare  " 

"House  Recommend. itlon  1 — The  Ctimmlt- 
t?e  tn  Education  u'ld  Lalx)r  shall  be  divided 
into  two  committees:  the  Committee  on 
Education,  .ind  tlie  Committee  on  Wilxn  and 
Public  WelLire." 

Senate  Recommendation  2  The  Aero- 
iiauilcal  and  Space  sciences  Comnii..tee  shall 
be  redesl(;aat<?d  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  it  shall  assume  Juris- 
diction over  I  a)  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, lb)  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
I  CI  rese.irch  involving  environmental 
sciences." 

"House  Recommendation  2— The  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  shall  be  a.s- 
signed  jurisdiction  over  research  involving 
environmental  sciences." 

"Sen.ite  Recommendation  3 — Tlie  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  .shall  be  re- 
designated the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  " 

'House  Recommend.ition  3 — The  Banking 
and  Currcncv  Committee  ."hall  be  redesig- 
nated the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs." 

"Senate  Recommendation  4 — A  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be  created  as  a 
minor  standing  committee." 

"Joint  Recommendation — The  Jurisdic- 
tions of  the  standing  committees  of  each 
House  shall  be  revised  to  Include  ureas  over 
which  the  committee  are  currently  exercis- 
ing Jurisdiction  *lthout  clear  authority  in 
the  rules." 

From  page  48.  "Kthics": 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  create 
a  Committee  on  Staxidards  and  Conduct." 
src     131     jf.-i.nijTiMM    i>p    HOUSE    st.\.ndi.vg 

COMMITTEES 

S  355— Would  make  the  following  changes 
in    lurlsdlction   of   House  committees: 

il)  Redesignate  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing p.r.d  Currency  us  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  conferring 
upon  that  committee  additional  Jurisdiction 
with   respect   to   urban   affairs  generally; 

1 2)  Establish  a  netc  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, with  Jurisdiction  over  measures  relat- 
ing to  education  generally,  library  services 
and  construction,  etc..  measures  relating  to 
economic  opportunity  and  "alleviation  of 
poverty.  "  the  Public  Health  Service  .ind  Na- 
tion,--.!  Institutes  <■!  Health; 

(3)  Redesignate  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation .and  Labor  as  the  Committee  on  Labor 
-ind  Public  Welf.ire  and  confer  upon  that 
convmlttee,  in  addition  to  matters  relating 
to  labor  heretofore  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
the  subjects  of  maritime  unions  and  railroad 
libor: 

I  41  Add  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  Jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
m.Ttter  of  research  and  development  in  en- 
vironmental science.  Including  ESS.\.  and 
reword  its  existing  Jurisdictionnl  area  to 
read  "scienti9c  research  and  development 
t^enerally:" 

(5)  E.itabltsh  a  bipartisan  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  isee  under  "Ethics") , 
and 

I  C )  Adjust  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  stand- 
ing comnuttees  to  conform  to  these  changes. 

Boiling — Retains  only  (1)  above;  adds 
provision  extending  Jurisdiction  r,f  House 
Rules    Committee    to    Include   contempt-of- 


C'jngres.i  cIt.iUou  request.s  i  see  iindtT  'Con- 
tempt Citations  "I .  and  gives  junsdictiun 
over  mining  research  laboratories  to  Inlerlur 
Cnnimittee. 

Reid — Retains    only    (1)    of   S.  355. 

Print  No.  3 — Retains  only  ill  of  3.355; 
adds  lis  own  pro\i3ion  for  a  '  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OIHclal  Conduct"  (see  under 
'■Lrhlcs"i . 

Nu"rE.  See  above  lor  recomniendutions  if 
the  Final  Report.  Numbers  1  and  2  for  the 
Senate  were  deleted  from  the  clean  bill. 
S.  3.'J5.  reported  In  the  DOlh  Congress  Tlie 
Senate  adopted  three  :imonilments — No.  C5 
on  h'eb.  8.  No.  37.  on  Feb  1,  and  No.  93  on 
M;ir  2.  dealing  v.'llh  Juri.sdiclion  over  im- 
tion.il  cemeteries  and  adding  grandfather 
clause  language  In  re  Senate  committee 
meinber.ship,  respectively.  Traditionally.  t!ie 
Senate  does  not  discuss  matters  relating  cx- 
cliuU-ely  to  the  House. 
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CAN  CUBA  JAM  OLTl  SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATIONS? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  t.'^k  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
not  t'.o  lo!u  ago  our  scientific  tcchnolosy 
reached  the  point  that  wc  were  able  to 
establish  communications  with  most  of 
the  world  via  satellite. 

Even  today  we  can  see  the  action  of 
th?  O'ympics  as  it  happens. 

But  m  addition  to  the  entertainment 
\ulue  allowed  us  because  of  this  break- 
through, there  has  developed  a  heavy 
traffic  in  r.ormal  business  and  personal 
comniunicntion.  I  think  that  this  com- 
munication traffic  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

Therefore,  it  was  with  conccin  that  I 
I'cad  an  article  describing  the  means  by 
which  the  normal  operations  of  these 
satellites  could  be  disrupted  by  Cuban 
ja.mming  devices. 

I  have  written  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  Communication  Satellite 
Corp..  to  determine  if  Indeed  Castro 
could  jam  all  satellite  communication 
bcf.vceti  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

It  aLso  concerns  me  that  Cuba  may  be 
able  vv-'.hi  n.ow  to  int(.>rcept  any  all  mes- 
sages sent  via  satellite  between  here  and 
Euro!x>.  I  would  hoiX"  that  there  is  noth- 
ing of  a  classified  nature  being  sent  by 
the  Government,  but  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  article  briefly; 

Information  about  the  nation's  business  is 
being  placed  to  a  greater  extent  on  interna- 
tional circuits.  It  is  common  practice  in  in- 
telligence operations  to  collect  l:irge  amounts 
of  seemingly  unimportant  information  and 
to  construct  from  this  a  picture  which  has 
considerable  meaning. 

And : 

The  effects  of  suddenly  terminating  a  large 
portion  of  a  nation's  international  commu- 
nications is  nn  appalling  thought. 

I  certainly  agree.  We  do  not  allow 
cavalier  tapping  of  our  phones  and  com- 
munications v.itliin  the  Nation  and 
should  act  to  see  to  it  that  this  is  not 
bein^'  done  \ia  satellite. 


At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  enclose  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues the  article  from  the  Times  of  the 
Americas: 

Castro  Reported  Able  To  Jam 

CoMMtTNICATIONS 

(By  Jay  Mallin) 

Miami  — Cuban  Dictator  Fidel  Castro  has 
the  electronic  capability  to  Jam  or  listen  in 
on  communications  via  .satellites,  according 
to  scientific  sources  in  thi.s  city 

These  sources  .say  that  Castro,  who  has  "a. 
predilection  for  causing  mischief."  can  at 
any  time  black  out  communications  that  are 
carried  via  American  satellites  over  the 
Atlantic  Satellites  are  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  telephone,  television  and  telex  signals. 

Equipment  that  is  now  reported  to  be  in 
Castro's  hands  can  '".scan"  tlie  Atlantic,  ac- 
cording to  these  authoritative,  non-govern- 
mental sources  This  means  that  the  opera- 
tional range  of  tlie  equipment  extends  over 
the  .Mlantic  (but  not  beyond) . 

The  United  States  today  has  two  com- 
mercial synchronous  satellites  over  the 
Atlantic:  Early  Bird  and  Atlantic  Two.  These 
satellites  move  in  set  circles  at  set  heights, 
and  tlius  can  be  used  for  the  transmission 
of  signals  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

One  scientific  source  pointed  out:  "The 
threat  posed  to  national  security  is  not  triv- 
i.il.  The  amount  of  international  traffic  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Thus,  information  about 
the  nation's  business  is  being  placed  to  a 
greater  extent  on  International  circuits.  It  Is 
common  practice  in  intelligence  operations  to 
collect  large  amounts  of  seemingly  unim- 
portant information  and  to  construct  from 
this  a  picture  which  has  considerable  mean- 
ing." 

Castro  can  carry  out  this  intelligence  op- 
eration, and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Russians 
are  also  using  Cuba  as  a  base  for  electronic 
eavesdropping.  At  the  same  time,  and  using 
the  same  equipment,  Castro,  or  the  Russians, 
could  Jam  and  erfectively  black  out  any  or 
all  transmissions. 

The  equipment  used  is  basically  radar  and 
it  employs  radar  discs.  The  sources  say  that 
ordinary  radar  equipment  can  be  used,  pro- 
vided certain  modifications  are  made  in  it. 
One  source  said:  '.\ny  qualified  radar  spe- 
cialist can  make  tliese  modifications.  The 
added  equipment  would  cost  no  more  than 
$50,000." 

The  .source  commented,  "The  effects  of 
suddenly  terminating  a  large  portion  of  a 
nation's  International  communications  is  an 
appalling  thought" 


EDITORIALS    REFERRING    TO    THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
intent  yesterday  to  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  also  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  dated  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 6.  1968.  to  be  recorded  immediately 
after  my  remarks  supporting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill, 
that  I  offered,  concerned  with  stopping 
the  funding  of  the  sale  of  arms  to  under- 
developed countries  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 


I  now  offer  these  editorials  and   the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July    20.   19671 
Sowing  Dragon  "s  Teeth 

Republican  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  zeroing  m  on  one  ol  the  most 
vulnerable  aspects  of  recent  United  States 
foreign  policy  -the  [iriictire  uf  .spreading 
munitions  widely  over  the  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  t.ixpayer.  munitions 
controlled  by  governments  and  armies  over 
which  the  United  Stales  has  little  control 
or  none. 

Rep.  William  B.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey  re- 
ported that  many  congressmen  liave  been 
shocked  by  what  they  heard  at  a  recent 
closed-door  hearing  r^f  the  ))ankine  and  cur- 
rency committee  concerning  (jperations  of 
the  Export-Import  bank.  I'hese  hearings, 
Widnall  said,  '"confirmed  ovir  worst  suspi- 
cions"' about  American  involvement  m  the 
international  traffic  in  arms. 

Since  1962.  the  bank  has  approved  19 
billion  dollars  in  arms  loans — including 
"Country  X"  loans  in  which  the  bank  does 
not  even  know  the  borrowing  country's  iden- 
tity but  acts  blindly  on  recommendation  of 
the  defense  department.  Reji.  Widnall  raises 
the  question  of  what  puaruiuee  tliere  is  lor 
the  American  citizen,  who  .supports  with  his 
money  both  the  bank  and  finances  these  se- 
cret transactions  and  the  defense  c'ejjariment 
that  sponsors  them. 

Tho  details  are  secret,  it  i.s  well  known  lli.it 
munitions  supplied  lay  t!ie  American  i.ix- 
payer  to  foreign  governments  are  likely  to  be 
used  against  adversaries  of  lliose  povern- 
nients.  rather  than  against  countries  lio.slile 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  recent  dangerous 
war  in  tlie  middle  east,  both  tlie  Israelis  and 
the  Arabs  used  material  .supplied  Ijy  the 
United  States.  In  the  soniewliat  eirlier  shoot- 
ing across  the  India-Pakistan  Ijorder,  the 
United  States  again  had  supplied  both  .an- 
tagonists. In  Greece,  the  recently  established 
dictatorship  was  powered  with  American  sup- 
plies. 

As  Rep.  W.  E.  Brock  of  Tennessee,  a  col- 
league of  Wirtnall's  in  the  banking  and  cur- 
rency committee,  said  for  a  number  ol  Re- 
publican congressmen  besides  himself,  "We 
question  how  arms  and  the  participation  in 
the  international  arms  race  can  be  l:)enelicial 
to  any  developing  country." 

Without  most  Americans  being  aware  of  it, 
their  national  government  has  Ijeen  doing  a 
big  business  in  sowing  dragon's  leetii  in  the 
soil  of  numerous  foreign  countries.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  often  proclaimed  its  desire  to 
discourage  "proliferation"  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments. In  a  world  in  which  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  that  small  wars  with  "conven- 
tional" armaments  will  stay  small,  is  it  not 
high  time  to  challenge  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's policy  of  eager  proliferation  "  ol 
nonnuclear  weapons  here,  iliere,  and  almost 
everywhere? 

We  agree  with  Representatives  Widnall  and 
Brock  and  other  congressmen  who  think  that 
it  is. 

|From  the  Washington  Post.  July  21,  1967 1 
An  Export-Arms  Bank? 
Some  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  would  seem,  are  no  longer  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington was  established  in  1934  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  commercial  exports.  But  last 
January 'the  alert  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reported  that  the  Exim- 
bank  had  "taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
financing  of  military  export  sales  "  ."^nd  now, 
on  examination  and  questioning  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  it  appears  that 
fully  36  per  cent  of  the  Eximbank  loans  in 
the  fiscal  years  1966-67  were  for  arms. 

The  nearly  $1.6  billion  of  arms  credits  ex- 
tended by  the  Eximbank  since  1963  fall  into 
two  categories.  Medium  term  loans  were  made^ 


to  industrial  countries,  Italy  and  Austria 
were  beneficiaries  of  tliat  program  in  1963,  a 
time  of  great  tension  over  the  disputed  South 
Tyrol.  Then  there  are  tlie  guaranteed  "coun- 
try X"'  loans,  arranged  on  behalf  oi  the  De- 
fense Department,  principally  lor  the  under- 
developed  cuuntrles   of   Latin   .America 

The  .single  Justification  for  the.se  surrep- 
titious operations  -Ihe  argument  that  ln.ins 
r.ither  tiian  graiit,s  result  in  smaller  balaiice- 
oi-payiuem,s  clencit,s--<loes  not  in  any  way 
diminisli  tiie  threat  t  i  democr;itic  institu- 
tions, Tlie  House  Banking  Comnutlee,  which 
1:,  supposed  to  supervi.->e  the  Fximbank.  'a  as 
never  informed  ol  tlie  millLary  loans.  Indeed. 
t!i:U  Comnuttee  w:is  p!:ice<i  in  a  position  sim- 
ilar t<i  that  occupied  by  :lic  National  Student 
A.ssociation  in  its  relationsliip  with  the  CIA. 

What  is  worse,  tlie  Eximbank  loans  we:e 
u.sed  to  circumvent  the  $55  imllion  ceiling  on 
annual  arms  exports  to  Latin  America  un- 
Ijosed  by  the  Senate.  In  f.tct,  tlie  Eximb.iiik 
k-nt  as  much  a.s  $50  million  to  induiduil 
.Soulii  Americm  countries. 

In  the  ensuing  embarr.assmcnt.  .Sen.iior 
Elk-ndcr  recommended  that  the  Eximbank 
be  i)rohibited  Irom  extending  country  X" 
Id. Ills  in  the  underdevelofied  iiarts  of  liie 
world,  but  be  permm<:'d  t')  r  intinue  with  lis 
developed  country  i>rot;ranis,  Th.it  compro- 
mise fails  to  get  to  ilie  iieart  ot  tlie  niaitor 
and  should  be  roundly  rejected  The  Exim- 
bank. as  Kepresent;itive  Henry  S,  Reuss  ob- 
serves, h.a-s  managed  within  lour  ye;u-s  to  be- 
come embroiled  on  both  sides  ol  almo,st  every 
armed  coiiHict.  actu.'U  or  potential.  PcrmitU'd 
to  continue  in  that  insidious  role  under 
the  cloak  of  .secrecy,  it  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  both  reiire.sentaiive  gcjvernnient  and 
world  peace. 

I  From  the  .New  York  Times.  July  L'4.  19071 
Feeding  iue  Arms  Race 
.Some  members  c/l  Congress  are  beginning 
to  .ask  searching  quesiions  about  Anieric.i  s 
government-sponsored.  booming  jntern:i- 
lional  arms  busine.s.s.  It"s  about  time.  A  series 
of  events  in  recent  ye;irs  h;i.s  cast  serious 
doubt  on  some  oi  the  basic  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  arms  aid  and  s.Ues  progr.'ims.  In 
a  number  ol  situations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
decision  to  sell  or  give  American  :irms  lias 
done  more  liarm  than  po(xl  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States, 

In  a  series  ol  articles  on  the  arms  business. 
Neil  Sheelian  reported  in  The  T.mes  hist 
week  that  this  country  has  given  away  or 
sold  $46.3  billion  worth  of  arms  in  the  last 
seventeen  years.  Weapons  s.iies  in  the  l.usl 
fiscal  year  totaled  $1  5  billion  and  the  De- 
fense Departments  supeisalesman  of  :irnis. 
Henry  J.  Kuss  Jr  ,  t::iys  lie  intends  to  boost 
that  ligure  to  $2  billion  a  year  in  tiie  next 
eight  years. 

.'Vdminisir.ttion  spokesmen  armie  'liai  arms 
s;iles  and  aid  have  lielped  to  strengthen  tree 
world  defenses  aaainst  Communist  :icgres- 
sion.  They  point  (iut  that  89  i.>er  cent  of  re- 
cent arms  s:iles  have  gone  to  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  In  most  c.iscs.  such  sales  un- 
questionably h.ive  given  American  allies  more 
and  better  arms  for  their  money  because 
of  superior  .American  research  and  the  eili- 
ciency  of  mass  production.  But  tlie.se  ad- 
vantages have  been  bought  at  a  price  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  dear  for  the  alliance 
and  the  world. 

Aggressive  sales  tactics  liave  provoked 
growing  resentment  anione  European  coun- 
tries wiio  fear  the  political  consequences  of 
overdependence  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  the  economic  implicituins  of  in- 
creasing .'imerican  superiority  in  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  arms  development. 
Instead  of  bowing  meekly  to  the  .American 
drive  for  dominance  in  the  arms  field,  the 
Europeans  have  entered  the  international 
arms  competition  with  determined  vigor, 
further  aggravatui°"  the  worldwide  arms  race. 

The  United  States  is  also  shipping  increas- 
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Ing  amounu  of  weapons  lc>  the  developlni;? 
nation*--!  2-binion  dollars'  worth  In  ihe  last 
Ave  years—  In  the  name  of  "mvitual  security  " 
This  Is  an  area  of  the  arnns  business  particu- 
larly open  to  q-.iestion  Sometimes  amis  aid 
Is  Justified  In  terms  of  p>i>lltlcal  expedience. 
for  the  purchase  of  political  Influence  More 
often  then  not  surh  Influence  proves  to  have 
been  An  Illusion  a»  when  PaKlstan  rast  her 
lot  with  Red  China  against  India;  or  in  the 
c:vse  f'f  the  Soviet  Union  when  Jakarta's  gen- 
eral* used  Rvisslati  arms  to  sunprpss  a  Com- 
munist  uprtslne 

Certainly  some  arms  sales  and  aid  will  con- 
tinue t«  be  prident  wh«T<*  proM-n  friends  are 
seriously  threatened  and  for  as  loni?  as  the 
Soviet  Union  refuses  to  cooperate  In  curbing; 
arms  races,  as  In  the  Middle  Eai-t 

But  the  search  f 'r  altemativcs,  such  as 
arms  limitation  and  the  development  of  ef- 
fective United  Nations  peace-keepln?  forces, 
must  be  pressed  with  vlt^ir  and  imagination 
To  continue  to  peddle  arms  wUh  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  that  has  characterized  American 
policy  m  the  recent  past  Is  to  settle  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  intenuitlonal  In- 
security that  Is  demollstr'^hly  ■!«»lf-def(>.itlng. 

( Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
Akms  Merchant  T'i  the   Wmblo 

In  the  broadening  Coni^ressional  Inquiry 
Into  America's  new  role  as  the  world's  lead- 
ing arms  merchan'  a  particularly  hard  look 
needs  to  be  taken  iit  United  States  irms  sales 
to  underdeveloped  c<iuntrles 

Senator  Symington  accuses  the  Adminis- 
tration of  back-door"  flnancing  of  such 
shipments  His  charge  has  to  do  with  the 
practice  under  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  extends  credit  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  a  sale  to  'Country  X.  '  without  ever 
knowintj  what  country  It  is  and  without  pub- 
lic record  ot  the  sale  The  evidence  suggests 
that  what  is  wrong  with  the  Government- 
sponsored  armd  business  -  in  which  Export- 
Impxjrt  Bank  credit  Is  -nly  one  of  various 
channels,  though  an  Increasingly  Important 
one— Is  nut  so  much  trickery  as  looseness  of 
controls  and  inadequate  consultation  be- 
tween executive  brnnch  and  Congress. 

Until  ver/  recently,  at  least,  objections  by 
the  United  Jitates  aid  and  disarmament  agen- 
cies to  Individual  sales — on  grounds  that 
they  burUeced  an  underdeveloped  country's 
economy  or  stimulated  a  regional  arms 
race — often  tailed  to  receive  a  proper  hear- 
ing Private  firms  sometimes  go  aiiead  with 
contracts  In  evasion  of  offlclal  policy  or  in 
ignorance  of  It  Controls  'Written  Into  sales  to 
foreign  goverrunentj  wither  as  the  arms  are 
resold. 

This  laxness  Is  explainable  in  part  by  a 
lack  of  precise  guide  rtil?s  as  to  what  Is 
and  what  is  not  In  the  national  Interest. 
In  principle,  arms  may  be  sold  to  an  under- 
developed country  only  when  tha'v  promotes 
mutual  iccur;ty  or  regioniU  equilibrium, 
without  over-burdening  the  recipient's  econ- 
omy. In  practice,  other  considerations  of 
strategy  or  mere  expediency  tend  to  con- 
fuse tne  picture. 

Thus  the  spectacle  of  I.-idl.-.ns  and  Pakis- 
tanis. Israelis  and  Jorda:ilan.s.  battling  each 
other  m  Anierican  armor.  Thus,  too.  the 
episode  surrounding  the  1965  sale  of  25  Sky- 
ha'A'ks  to  Argentm.i,  at  barfjaln  prices.  That 
sale  was  made.  Secret.iry  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  acknowledged  In  1966.  not  for  se- 
cunty  reasons  but  to  prevent  Argentina  from 
buying  expensive  Jets  from  Britain.  The  re- 
sult? Argentina's  auspicious  nelshbor.  Chile, 
bought  the  British  Jets;  Chile's  rival.  Peru, 
Is  negotiating  for  something  new  for  Latin 
.\merlcH  -  cupersonic  Jets  from  Prance;  and 
the  Latin-Amerlc%n  arms  race  threatens  to 
escilate  to  a  supersonic  level  of  .-ipendlng — 
and  tensions- m  the  whole  region 

A  clear  line  must  surely  be  drawn  between 
the  industri.-Uized  nations  and  the  under- 
developed world  In  the  matter  of  using  arms 


sales  CO  docroa«e  the  United  States  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  The  91  2  billion  In  arms 
purchases  from  the  United  States  by  the 
underdeveloped  lands  In  the  past  five  years 
mav  be  only  11  percent  of  total  American 
arms  sales  during  tliat  perUxl.  but  It  rcp- 
resent-s  tragic  diversion  of  sc.irce  resources 
for  desperately  needed  economic  develop- 
ment 

The  hard  sell  has  no  place  In  arms-dealing 
with  Ijiim  America.  Asia  and  the  Middle 
EhsI  Selling  irma  to  some  of  these  countries 
for  reasons  of  mutual  security  may  he  some- 
thing the  United  St.iles  can't  .ivold.  Doing 
It  for  profit  is  something  the  United  States 
can't  afford. 

I  Prom  the  Wa-shlngt^m  Post.   .\ug    6,   1067) 
PaoMOTiNc    Arm.s    Exports 

Instead  of  acting  to  take  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  out  of  the  buslnejf.s  oi  tinancliig 
exports  of  armaments,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  reported  nut  a  bill  that  will  ac- 
tually deepen  the  bank's  involvement  m 
that   dant^erous   traffic 

Several  nf  the  Comniitteo'.s  .\mendincnts 
to  the  authorization  bill,  which  would  raise 
the  bank's  lending  authority  to  ,!113  5  bil- 
lion, purport  to  limit  the  flnancing  ot  arms 
for  the  less-developed  countries,  the  so-called 
"countn;--x"  lo.ins  Loan.s  to  the  l"ss-devel- 
ope<l  countries  would  (w  matle  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bank's  lending  ^aithorlty  and 
would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  House  and 
Senr.ta  within  rto  dsivs 

The  only  advance  :\chleved  by  these  pro- 
visions \s  t^i  make  Congress  privy  to  the 
secret  lo:»ns  after  they  are  made  In  setting 
the  limit  at  7  5  per  cent  of  the  Exlmbanks 
authort'zatlon.  the  Commltt4>e  would  permit 
the  "country-x"  loans  to  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  »604  million  to  more  than  $1  1 
billion.  And  as  out*tandlng  loans  are  repaid, 
fresh  credits  would  be  extended.  Moreover. 
Since  tlve  Committee  .'ailed  to  provide  a  tight 
definition  of  i  le$s-developed  country,  there 
1-^  nothing  t.3  prevent  the  bank  from  regard- 
ing some  poverty  stricken  state  in  .S<iuth 
America  or  Africa  as  "developed  '  in  order  to 
finance  It-s  .irms  niirch.ises 

The  flnancing  of  arms  exp'irts  where 
no  essary  to  advance  this  countrv's  inter- 
esrs,  should  be  accomplished  within  the 
framework  of  treaty  organi/allons.  not  sur- 
reptitiously by  an  agency  that  w;is  estab- 
lished for  promotion  of  commercial  fxpnrts. 
Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  pf)lltlcal 
aisle  believe  that  Exlmbanks  activities  are 
Incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  Rep.  William  B  Wldnall  made  a  val- 
iant effort  to  amend  the  bill  Ijefore  It  left 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  and  for  his 
pains  was  mtemperat-ely  denounced  as  a 
"Communist"  by  Chairman  Wright  Patman. 
S?n  .Mien  J  Ellender  has  raited  a  strong 
voice  In  opposition  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
tiiat  he  and  others  will  insist  on  a  genuine 
arms-financing  prohibition  wlien  the  b!lf 
renches  the  Senate  floor 

1  From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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How   Willing   a  Handmaiden? 

Those  who  remember  Senator  Gerald  P 
Nye's  diatribes  against  the  "merchants  ot 
death"  in  the  middle- Ui30s  are  doubtless  dls- 
ttirbed  about  the  involvement  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  the  sale  of  well  over  a  half 
billion  dollars"  worth  of  armaments  to  se- 
lected underdeveloped  nations  during  the 
p;ist  two  years 

Thirty-odd  years  ago.  Senator  Nye  was 
charging  that  private  interests  In  the  United 
States.  Britain.  Prance.  Germany  and  Czech- 
oslovakia were  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  hawking  expensive  armaments  in 
countries  which  couldn't  alford  t-o  buy  them 
but.  In  view  of  the  rate  .it  which  their  neigh- 
bors were  ro-mlng,  felt  they  couldn't  afford 
not  to,  either.  The  charges  heard  in  Wash- 


ington during  the  past  few  we«ks  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  same  thing  Ls  happening 
now,  but  that  the  real  "merchants  of  death" 
are  today  to  be  found  In  the  Pentagon  and 
that  the  Exlmbank  Is  their  more  or  less  will- 
ing handmaiden. 

Tlicse  charges  are  disturbing.  t.Hi  riie  is- 
sue to  us  Is  not  whether  Washington  is  right 
or  v.rotig  in  making  sophlstlcjued  armaments 
available  to  Israel.  Jordan.  Iran  and  Chile— 
tjj  menilon  Just  a  few— on  relatively  favor- 
.:t)lp  termi  Tliat  Is  a  poUtlco-mllitAry  ques- 
tion that  'Ae  do  not  consider  within  o;ir 
province  Wliat  disturbs  us  is  the  use  (pretty 
well  conoeiilrd  until  recently  I  of  the  ExiKirt- 
Import  Bank  us  a  sort  of  conveyance  for 
these  transactions.  Tills  may  have  seemed  a 
convenient  device  when  someone  either  In 
the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon  first  hit 
upon  the  idea,  but  ;t  could  prove  quite  dam- 
agflng  to  the  Image  of  the  bank-  Itself  as  a 
promotiT  of  commercial  exports. 

The  issue  is  best  looked  at  in  perspective. 
When  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  estab- 
11-hed  in  rj.34.  Its  one  primary  purpose,  as 
established  by  Congress,  was  to  promote 
American  exports  via  the  extension  of  short- 
term  credits. 

It  was  not  then  viewed  as  a  potential  eco- 
nomic arm  of  .\mcrlcan  iorclgn  policy,  much 
less  a  political  .irm  Its  sole  function  was  to 
iissl.st  commercial  exporters  who  required 
.somo  kind  of  .isslft.ince  if  they  were  to  secure 
footholds  In  certain  foreign  markets,  most 
of  them  inltiallv  in  Latin  America,  where 
credit  :ind  purchasing  ])Ower  had  been  badly 
battered  during  the  early  years  of  the  de- 
pression. Whatever  aid  the  architects  of 
Washington's  International  economic  policy 
could  cotint  upon  via  this  Institution  would 
be  incidental  in  some  cases  and  indirect  in 
all  others. 

For  ;30  years  the  Exp<"irt-Import  Bank  func- 
tioned as  a  prud-'-nt  and  even  profitable  in- 
stitution At  tim"S  since  World  War  II  it  has 
found  'tself  called  upon  to  undertake  some 
ventures  it  found  risky  on  economic  grounds 
but  which  W.ishmgton  wanted  for  political 
rc.isons 

After  Congress  \oted  to  expand  Us  field  m 
1945.  Exlmbank  began  undertaking  longer 
term  iiroject  credits  and.  in  effect,  became 
ft  sort  of  government- backed  Investment 
bankfr  However,  it  did  not  compete  with 
private  capital  and  limited  Its  activities  to 
commercially  sound  projects  in  ail  Instances 
wbcre   it  was  free  to  do  so. 

Until  tlie  .Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
initt<?e  ijinted  at  the  end  of  this  past  Jan- 
uary t.hat  some  screening  of  Eximbank's  role 
in  U.S.  arms  sales  Wivs  in  order,  little  occurred 
to  cloud  the  bank'.^  image  !is  a  discreet,  non- 
political  banking  institution  devoted  to  the 
enc^tiragement  of  American  exports  under 
strictly  businesslike  i)rocedures. 

As  It  happened,  little  attention  was  paid 
earlier  in  the  year  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  sugtrostion.  Only  within  the  past 
fev.'  week.s  has  .t  become  generally  known 
that  many  Amencan  arms  sales  liave  been 
handled  via  the  Eximbank  under  guarantees 
from  the  Defense  Department,  or  that  the 
Defense  Dep.irtnieiit  l.as  been  issuing  these 
guarantees  at  iugiier  rates  of  interest  than 
the   bank  gets  from  its  foreign  clients. 

In  all  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  th.it 
this  does  not  n  itself  constitute  any  out- 
r.igeous  let  of  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
administration.  This  country  has  given  a-way 
so  much,  bartered  so  much  and  sold  so  mucii 
for  blocked  foreign  currencies  under  Public 
Law  4li0  and  oth?r  devices  that  a  shading  o: 
interest  rates  on  foreign  arms  piirch.ises  adds 
up  to  pretty  small  potatoes  Or  it  would  if 
the  Export- Imfxjrt  Bank  hadn't  been  caught 
In  the  middle. 

This  is  the  whole  point.  Why,  to  begin 
with,  was  It  considered  necessary  to  drag 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Into  a  series  of 
politico-military  deals  which.  If  discovered, 
would  inevitably  compromise  the  bank  s  stat- 
ure as  a  purely  business  ailair? 
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■Why  oould  not  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  handled  the  entire  flnancing  on  Its 
own?  After  all,  It  has  the  funds  or  has  access 
to  them;  otherwise  It  couldn't  guarantee  re- 
payment. Or  why  couldn't  It  have  been  han- 
dled through  the  Treasury?  Or  p>erhaps  by  a 
totally  new  (and  quite  unpubllclzed)  entity 
responsible  to  both?  Costs  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  appreciably  higher  and  If 
i'lid  when  the  whole  mechanism  was  exposed 
to  public  view,  an  Institution  as  useful  and 
respected  as  the  Export -Import  Bank  would 
not  suddenly  find  Itself  the  target  of  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  whole  business. 

As  matters  stand,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  now  likely  to  find  Itself  on  a  rather  hot 
Congressional  griddle.  Its  requests  are  being 
questioned  and  its  whole  purpose  In  life  Is 
helng  questioned,  too.  It  will  be  some  time  yet 
before  its  nonpolltical  status  can  be  restored 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  as  well  as  Ameri- 
cans. The  more  the  pity  because  the  whole 
thing — no  matter  how  convenient  for  the 
Pentagon — was    unnecessary, 

IFYom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  12,  1967] 
LiMrr  OK  Arms  Sales 

The  Senate's  refusal  to  prohibit  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  financing  American 
arms  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  is  un- 
fortunate but  not  Irreparable.  The  closeness 
of  the  4^40  vote  shows  an  awareness  on 
Capitol  Hn  that  conversion  of  the  bank  into 
a  principal  channel  for  a  secret  Row  of  tanks 
and  planes  to  countries  too  poor  to  afford 
enough  shoes  and  food  has  been  a  disservice 
to  world  stability. 

These  sales  are  diverting  scarce  Asian,  Afri- 
can and  Latin-American  resources  from  eco- 
nomic progress  and  contrlb'ating  to  regional 
arms  races  that  have  more  than  once  ex- 
ploded into  war  Concern  over  this  misappli- 
cation of  resovirces  is  evident  in  the  lowered 
celling  that  the  final  .Senate  bill  puts  on  the 
arms  loan  authority. 

One  explanation  for  the  Senate's  failure  to 
go  all  the  way  mav  have  been  a  feeling  In 
some  Congressional  quarters  that  taking  the 
Export-Import  Bank  out  of  the  financing 
end  of  the  arms  business  would  evade  the 
root  of  the  problem.  That  root  is  the  De- 
fense Department's  revolving  fund  created  by 
Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  in  1957  The  understanding 
was  that  this  fund  would  help  taper  off  arms 
grants  by  facilitating  arms  credits  through 
commercial  banks.  Instead,  it  has  become  the 
vehicle  for  underwriting  the  "country  X" 
loans  through  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
helps  underdeveloped  countries  buy  arms 
without  even  knowing  which  countries  are 
involved. 

The  system  has  been  conducive  to  permis- 
sive if  not  overeager  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries  without  any  adequate  examination 
of  whether  each  transaction  is  in  the  total 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign-aid  bill  by  Senator 
Church,  p.tssed  12-6  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  would  abolish  the  revolv- 
ing fund  at  the  end  of  tlie  year.  That  would 
reroute  arms  sales  into  the  regular  channels 
of  the  foreign-aid  program,  where  they  would 
be  subject  to  tighter  top-level  controls  within 
the  executive  branch  and  to  closer  Congres- 
sional scrutiny.  That  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  Cliurch  amendment  sets  the 
stage  for  the  real  policy  battle  on  arms 
sales.  Tiie  amendment  should  be  passed. 

(From   the   Washington   Post.   Feb.   6,   1968] 

Sm'f'T   SY   U.NiTEa   States   Is   Cp.rnciZED — Jet 

Deals  Snael  Latin  Pouct 

(By   John   M.   Goshko) 

Lima — Defense    Secretary    Robert    S.    Mc- 

Namara  had  some  soothing  words  not  long 

ago  for  Congressmen  who  feared  the  Alliance 

for    Progress   might   fall   victim    to   a  Latin 

American  arms  race. 

restifylng  before  the  House  Appropriations 
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Committee  last  April,  he  said:  "We  have 
sought,  ■with  considerable  success,  to  avoid 
diversion  of  Latin  American  resources  to  the 
creation  or  support  of  unnecessarily  large 
or  sophisticated  military  forces" 

A  Defense  Department  "fact  sheet"  issued 
later  said:  "The  Latin  Americ:in  nations  have 
not  been  acquiring  large  amounts  of  heavy 
equipment.  In  contrast  to  most  other  areas 
of  the  world,  there  are  no  supersonic  aircraft 
In  Latin  America."" 

Now,  less  than  a  year  l:-.ter.  these  reassur- 
ances echo  mockingly  over  tiie  shambles  c  f 
U.S.  arms  policy  toward  Latin  America.  AX 
home  and  abroad,  it  has  been  chirged  iliat 
this  policy  i:5  incorslstent,  liyptx-riticnl  and 
at  cross-purposes  with  professed  US  support 
of  the  Alliance. 

In  Congress,  the  controversy  became  so 
heated  that  it  threatened  to  ;cuttle  the 
whole  foreign  aid  bill.  The  legislation  th:it 
finally  emerged  is  so  imprecise  about  future 
arms  shipments  to  Latin  America  that  aid 
and  policy  administrators  sav  thev  don't 
understand  what  It  means. 

Latins  to  c.et  jetk 

The  blowup  was  triggered  by  the  news  that 
Peru  plans  to  buy  12  to  16  supersonic  French 
Mirnge  Jets,  that  Brasrtl  is  almost  certain  to 
do  the  same  and  that  Argentina  is  negotiat- 
ing for  modern  French  AMX-30  tanks. 

In  reacting  to  the  challenge  of  -Jie  Fcench 
arms  industry,  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  seemed  fD  critics  to  be  abandoning  pist 
U.S.  efforts  to  keep  sophisticated  weaponry 
out  ol  Lntin  America. 

Suddenly,  Washington  reversed  a  long- 
standing ban  on  the  sale  nf  the  Northrop 
supersonic  F-5  Freedom  Fighter  to  Latin  air 
forces.  While  Administration  spokesmen  deny 
that  this  signaled  a  switch  in  policy,  they 
concede  that  the  P-5  emb.ireo  was  lifted  in 
hopes  of  blocking  FYance's  invasion  of  the 
Latin  arms  field. 

They  see  a  danger  of  L;itin  armed  forces, 
turning  increasingly  to  France  and  other 
Europc.m  arms  vendors.  And  this,  tiicy  warn, 
wotild  shatter  the  monopoly  that  the  U.S. 
has  held  since  World  War  II  over  the  training 
;.iid   advising  of  Latin  military  lorces. 

PRICE    FOR    COLLABORATION 

Their  argument  amotints  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  U.S.  must  p;iy  the  price 
of  military  assistance  for  the  political  collab- 
oration of  the  Latin  armed  forces.  In  the 
eight  years  since  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power 
in  C'l.ib.'i,  Washington  has  given  I'.igh  priority 
to  maintaining  the  Latin  niUitary  as  a  force 
cnpable  of  checking  Castroite  subversion  in 
the  Hemisphere. 

Opponents  of  this  thesis  say  that  if  the 
purpose  ot  close  ties  -with  the  Latin  military 
is  to  strengthen  its  capacity  to  Cght  guerril- 
las, the  Latins  should  be  equipping  them- 
selves prlmarly  with  such  coanterinsurgency 
weapons  as  small  arms,  grenades,  jeeps  and 
helicopters. 

SEE    SELVES    AS    DEFENDERS 

There  has  not  been  a  war  between  two 
Latin  American  countries  .since  1942.  and  ob- 
servers discount  the  probability  of  another. 
But  this  has  not  stopped  most  Latin  military 
leaders  from  nourishing  the  fiction  of  the 
danger  of  invasion  by  hostile  neighbors.  Thus 
they  emphasize  buying  planes,  tanks  and 
warships — things  that  gratify  their  pride. 

U.S.  policy-makers  have  long  anticipated 
that  some. modernization  of  the  L;itin  arsenal 
would  become  inevitable  as  old  equipment 
requires  replacement.  The  question  is  whether 
U.S.  efforts  to  be  accommodating  can  '-e  kppt 
to  reasonable  levels. 

State  Department  and  Pentagon  officials 
quote  statistics  to  show  that  the  Latin  arms 
race  is  really  an  "arms  crawl."  They  note  that 
the  region's  combined  defense  expenditures 
currently  average  only  12.7  per  cent  of  total 
government  expenditures.  Of  the  combined 
Latin  defense  budgets,  only   10   per  cent — 


about  $200  million — goes  for  military  hard- 
ware. 

tl  S.     RESTRICTIONS 

Tlie  U.S.  Congress  has  set  a  ceiling  on  tlie 
t.jtal  value  of  military  .assistance  and  sales, 
exclusive  of  training.  Including  training 
activities,  the  U  S.  military  iisslstance  pack- 
age in  Liitin  .'\merlca  Is  now  running  about 
$98  million  annually.  This  figure  will  drop 
during  the  coming  year  bectiuse  the  current 
.,ia  bill  cuts  the  st:itutory  celling  Irom  ;-85 
miilivin  to  ;75  m.llion. 

Tills.  ofTiclals  jjoint  out.  is  only  about  7  per 
cent  ijf  all  U  s  f.irelgn  military  asslst-ance 
and  only  7  per  cent  of  total  U  S.  aid  to  L;itin 
America.  "Hie  ttatl-stics.  they  say,  hardly  sup- 
jxirt  the  conclusion  that  the  U.S.  is  unduly 
abetting  an  arms  race, 

A  reply  might  be  that  Latin  America's 
S'>ciaJ  and  c-conomic  Ills  are  as  large  as  tiie 
.".mount  of  money  available  to  cure  them  is 
small  and  th.it  siphoning  millions  of  dollars 
aii'ay  Irom  urgent  social  problems  into  arms 
buying  makes  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
mcaniiigiess. 

"BROTHER"    OFFICERS 

M^st  US  military  advisers  ha\e  a 
"brotlier"  officer's  sympathy  wltli  the  Liitlns' 
desire  for  advanced  c-quipnient—  regardless 
of  Its  utility. 

Since  the  French  began  flirting  with  the 
Lain  military,  many  U.S.  advisers  have  also 
argued  that  the  U.S.  stands  to  lose  the 
imanclal  Ijenefits  of  L-itin  arm.s  sales.  Tlie 
reaction  in  Latin  America  has  been  to  decry 
the  "hypocrisy"  of  the  United  States  in 
rushing  for-ward  with  supersonic  planes 
when  it  appears  the  money  will  go  to  Paris 
rather  than  Washingt-.n, 

All  this  has  increased  the  number  of 
critics,  especiaiiy  in  Congress,  who  tx-lieve 
that  the  attempt  to  sUiy  out  in  front  of  com- 
peting arms  merchants  can  only  increase  the 
Latin  military's  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progre.-'E.  Many  think  the  US 
.'-.hould  refuse  to  sell  Ltitin  America  anything 
but  internal-security  weapon.-;  Some  even 
want  to  di.scourage  Latin  countrie.<;  that  per- 
sist in  buying  planes,  shljis  and  tanks  by 
refusing  them  credit  assistance  and  by  mak- 
ing reductions  in  nonmilitary  aid 

A  watered-down  version  of  this  idea,  di- 
recting President  Johnson  to  cut  aid  to 
countries  whose  arms  purchases  he  deems 
"excessive,"  is  written  into  the  current  for- 
eign aid  bill.  But  becJiuse  it  fails  to  spell 
out  standards  for  excess! veness.  its  main  ef- 
fect seems  to  have  been  to  cause  confusion 
in  policy-making  circles. 

Most  U.S.  officials  look  with  dl.=may  at  the 
use  of  aid  as  a  lever  for  holding  down  the 
arms  race  They  think  it  'Aould  cause  the 
proud  La'.,in  militftry  to  become  more  stub- 
hr-rn  and  accelerate  it.s  movement  away  from 
US,    influence. 

DISSENTING  VIEW 

Advocates  el  a  tough  line  concede  that 
punit;ve  aid  reductions  would  cause  some 
liard  feelings,  and  that  civhian  government 
protrrams  would  be  penalized  by  disciplinary 
moves  aimed  at  the  mlllt,\ry. 

But,  in  the  lone  run,  ihey  believe  the 
military  would  also  feel  the  pinch.  Until 
the  armed  forces  Are  willing  to  accept  i 
rcdu?ticn  f.f  their  powers,  they  say,  chanc?s 
of  rnakir.g  real  !:rogress  in  Latin  Ameri"-i 
Will  be  niicimal.  anyhow. 

These  critics  are  not  disturbed  by  fe.ir.'", 
that  Prance  or  other  nations  might  replace 
the  U..S.  tis  mentor  of  Latin  armed  forces. 
France's  basic  interests  ;.e  else-where.  tl.ey 
Ijoint  L.ut.  and  the  de  Gaulle  government 
has  neither  the  resources  .':or  the  abiluy  '. ; 
(io  mucii  in  L:\tin  Amcric.i. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  John.'ion  Admlni.s- 
tr.ition  '.v^uld  test  a  tougher  line  over  r^e 
Ions  haul  that  would  be  necessary  for  It  to 
show  results.  But  US.  policymakers  concede 
pr'vately  that  arms  policy  toward  Latin 
America   has   run   off  the   rails. 
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NEW  APPROACH  tJRCeO 

No  one  serloualy  believes  the  wreckage 
can  be  put  together  as^aln  simply  by  decid- 
ing 5o  sell  the  P  5  Everyone  wrees  a  new 
approach  is  needed  But  >o  far  there  is  no 
consensus  on  what  it  should  be 

Some  favor  a  mcxllfted  i^et-iough  line  us- 
Irw;  the  carrot  as  well  as  the  stick.  Others 
would    attempt    to    win    agreement    from    all 


arms- producing  countries  not  to  exploit  the 
Latin  market  Still  others  hope  the  Latins 
themselves  can  be  Induced  to  get  together 
and   Agree   on   voluntary  arms   limitations 

But  It  is  doubtful  that  any  i>f  these  ideas 
can  be  realized  In  the  foreseeable  future  The 
Latin  armed  lorces  will  probably  continue 
In  their  present  course,  and  the  U  S  Is  likely 
to  find  jusUflcatlons  for  giving  them  what 
they  want 


PBOflLf  OF  LATIN  MILITARY 


Countrif 


Argentina 

Bolivia 
Buzil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cost]  Rca 

Domincjn  RepuOiic 

Ecuador 

El  Sjlvdilor 

GuatemaU 

Haiti 

Honiluias 

Nicaiigua 

Plrj<uj» 

P»ru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 
Uiiiteti  State; 


Armed  lorcM 

Detente  budiel 

personnel 

Population 

as  petcent  at 

Number  o( 

Total  air 

(in  thousands) 

(percent) 

grots  national 

i.gtiters 

loice  planes 

product 

IJ7 

as 

I  1 

70 

375 

15 

to 

« 

70 

194 

xz 

40 

625 

60 

7.5 

41 

221 

48 

J 

1.3 
4 

3.9 

6 

150 

19 

40 

110 

M 

2  0 

It 

60 

i 

1.; 

6 

40 

9 

.9 

15 

40 

5 

2.1 

4 

?5 

4 

L2 

» 

50 

e« 

..• 

30 

200 

7 
3 

1.0 

L6 

1 

» 

60 

70 

2.1 

35 

M 

3.1 

70 

250 

15 

1. 5 

10 

60 

30 

2.2 

60 

240 

720 

3 

2.4 

453 

2.611 

J.J87 

L7 

9  2 

20.658 

From  tables  atcompanyinj  "Th*  Latin  American  Military."  published  Oy  a  subcommittee  dI  Senate  Foreign  Relations   Most 
figures  ire  tor  .966  US  Government  figures  are  lor  last  year. 


(Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Aug    22.   1967 1 

.\RMS   SALfS   LeSSON    IGNORED 

The  Department  of  Defense  clearly  has  not 
absorbed  the  lull  lesson  by  the  Senates  ac- 
tion last  week  to  curb  secret  arms  sales  to 
developing   countries   on    easy   credit    terms 

Pentagon  .afflclals  now  are  lobbying  on 
Capitol  HIU  for  a  new  .arrangement  that 
would  eliminate  one  objectionable  feature  of 
the  existing  a  Tns  sales  credit  system  but  fail 
to  meet  the  basic  cntlclsms 

Most  critics — this  newspaper  included — 
do  not  seek  to  end  all  j>ales  iif  American  arms 
abroad  or  even  the  carefully  screened  ad- 
vancing of  "soft"  loans  to  underdeveloped 
countries  for  this  purpose  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

What  the  critics  want.  In  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  s  wurds.  is  to  "take 
the  Pentagon  out  of  the  b.inkini;  business." 
and  to  relieve  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  .>f  a 
function  It  was  reluctant  to  take  on  in  the 
first  place.  This  is  the  shadowy  .irrangement 
under  which  the  bank,  m  effect,  provides 
credit  for  arms  purchases  by  countries 
whose  Identities — and  risk  capacities — It 
never  learns 

The  Senate  voted  Ixst  week  to  abolish  the 
system  along  wrh  the  revolving  fund 
through  which  the  Defense  Department 
oould  guarantee  arms  loans  up  to  35  percent 
of  face  value  This  46-to-45  vote  came  after 
last-minute,  high-level  Pentagon  lobbying 
not  merely  to  retain  this  system — whose  abo- 
lition had  been  urged  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee — but  to  expand  it. 

Now  the  Pentagon  lobbyists  .ire  trying  a 
new  tack  They  accept  the  abolition  of  the 
revolving  fund  but  ^eek  a  nominal  transfer 
of  the  Defense  Department's  loan-guarantee 
functions  to  the  President.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, however  this  complicated  new  arrange- 
ment would  leave  the  Pentagon  m  the  bank- 
ing business  and  the  Exim-bank  in  the  arms 
credit  business. 

The  .Administration  is  aiming  its  next  big 
lobbying  effort  at  the  -Senate-House  Confer- 
ence after  the  House  votes  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  this  week  This  strategy 
U  based  ou  a  belief  that  the  House  will  fol- 


low Its  PiDreIgn  Affairs  Committee  iUid  leave 
the  existing  system  intact 

The  House  can  do  a  better  Job  of  solving 
the  problem  by  voting  to  wipe  out  the  loan 
authority.  .v&  the  Senate  did 

|Pri>m   the  Washington  Post.  Aug    24.    19671 

AR.VIS    CHEDIT    AUAIN 

The  House  today  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  whether  to  equip  the  President 
with  a  new  secret  way  to  sell  poor  countries 
arms  on  easy  credit  Included  m  the  ."Vdmin- 
Istratlons  forelgn-aid  bill,  .md  approved  by 
the  Houso  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  was  a 
provision  to  let  the  President  at  his  own 
discretion  guarantee  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  value  of  notes  issued  by  foreign  coun- 
tries to  private  American   arms  suppliers 

This  new  priivi.iiuii  contains  the  principal 
defects  of  which  we  have  complained  before. 
It  would  not  require  congressional  appropri- 
ation or  other  forms  of  congressional  review 
It  would  keep  the  Defense  Department,  with 
Its  built-in  Interest  in  dispensing  arms,  in 
the  banking  business,  with  the  crucial  dif- 
ference that  the  Pentagon  would  not  have 
to  apply  bankers'  standards  In  determining 
the  credit  worthiness  of  countries  getting 
arms. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
wisely,  m  our  view,  cut  this  request  fur  new 
credit  authority  out  of  the  Administration  s 
bill,  and  an  effort  to  restore  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  failed.  The  House  should  follow  suit 
and  actept  an  ;imendment  to  a  similar  end. 
There  are  already  enough,  if  not  too  many, 
channels  for  dispensing  arms.  The  number 
needs  to  be  diminished,  not  increased,  and 
arms  sales  need  to  be  brought  under  closer 
control 


REPORT  ON  VOLUNTEtHS  FOR 
VIETNAM  ASSOCIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  •  Mr  Pep- 
per '  Under  a  previou.s  order  of  the 
Hou.se.  the  sentleman  from  Iowa  '  Mr. 
ScHWENGELl  i.s  recotinized  for  1  hour 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  discu.ssions 


or  colloquy  that  may  come  from  the  pre.s- 
entation  of  this  report  appear  after  the 
body  of  the  report  that  we  are  about  to 
«lve  to  the  Hou.se 

The  SPEAKI-:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday .several  members  of  the  Volunteers 
for  Vietnam  .•\.>..socialion  went  to  the 
White  Hou.se  to  lmvc  a  report  on  our  trip 
to  Vietnam  to  President  John.son.  We 
met  for  an  hour  with  Mr  Walt  Rostow, 
special  a.ssistant  to  the  President,  to 
dl.scu.ss  the  contents  of  the  report 

Today  Coni^ressman  Wii.li.^m  Cowger. 
of  Kentucky,  and  I  offer  the  report  of  the 
Volunteers  for  Vietnam  .^.s.sociation  for 
the  consideration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  our  hope  that  the  report  will 
.serve  to  brim,'  more  rationality,  calm- 
ne.ss.  and  objectivity  to  the  di.scussion  and 
debate  on  the  problems  that  are  present- 
ed by  Vietnam  It  .should  be  emphasized 
that  the  approach  of  the  Volunteers  for 
Vietnam  ha.s  been  nonpartisan.  The  or- 
:;anization  does  not  seek  to  influence  any 
letnslation.  and  will  absolutely  refrain 
from  any  kind  of  iwlitical  activity.  It  is 
in  this  .spirit  that  the  report  is  presented 

Comments,  susuestions.  criticisms,  and 
questions  which  miuht  result  from  the 
readini;  of  the  report  are  welcome. 

Now.  the  report.  Mr   Speaker,  follows: 

PREFACE 

Concern  In  the  United  States  about  the 
War  m  Vietnam  has  been  expres.sed  in  .i 
variety  of  ways  Demonstrations,  draft-card 
burnings,  counter-demonstrations,  i-motion- 
packed  speeches,  all  have  marked  the  debate 
over  the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam.  Charges  and  countercharges 
have  been  hurled  by  supporters  and  de- 
tractors of  the  United  States  policy  In  Viet- 
nam 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  Association 
was  formed  to  try  to  bring  .i  greater  de- 
gree oi  rationality  and  objectivity  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Vietnam  War  .md  the 
American  Involvement  in  that  war.  espe- 
cially the  iK)lltlcal.  economic  and  .social  prob- 
lems pre.sented  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  is  .i 
group  of  people  representing  a  broad  spec- 
trum oi  .American  life,  organized  to  -study 
the  question  of  the  Vietnam  War  in  depth 
Volunteers  for  V'lettiam.  ted  by  Congress- 
man Fred  .Schwengel  .Rep-Iowa I  who  repre- 
sents Iowa  s  First  Congressional  District  in 
Washington,  decided  that  a  trip  to  Vietnam 
would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the-  pur- 
poses of  the  organization.  Extensive  prepa- 
rations for  the  trip  were  made.  Those  .se- 
lected to  make  the  fact-finding  trip  .spent 
.several  months  reading  about  Vietnam  and 
interviewing  people  from  the  entire  political 
spectrum  who  claimed  .my  expertise  on 
Vietnam. 

The  fact-finding  team  went  to  make  first 
hand  studies,  gather  facts  and  ;isk  questions; 
to  make  the  first  hand  evaluations  of  |)rcs- 
ent  programs,  especially  in  economic,  polit- 
ical and  social  development;  and  to  con- 
sider new  ideas  and  plans  proposed  to  meet 
the  challenge  offered  by  'Vietnam  The  trip 
was  made  at  private  expense  After  making 
the  trip  to  Vietnam  .iiid  completing  its 
studies.  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  decided  to 
write  a  report  of  its  findings,  making  It 
available  to  the  .American  r>eople  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  increase  public  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
challenges  confronting  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam. 

.As  ,1  result,  the  V'olunteers  for  Vietnam 
tact-finding  team  went  to  Vietnam  well  pre- 
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paired.  A  conscious  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
solve many  of  the  incon.slstencles  and  con- 
tradictions which  were  found  In  reading  and 
Interviews  done  by  the  group  before  depart- 
ing lor  Vietn.im. 

The  Volunteers  f.;ir  Vietnam  fact-finding 
team  left  for  -Siutheast  .-^sia  on  Thursday, 
November  10.  arriving  In  Saigon  on  Satur- 
day, N.ivomber  18. 

WliUe  in  Vietnam,  te.im  members  conferred 
with  a  lart;e  number  of  United  States  officials, 
both  military  and  civilian.  .\  complete  itin- 
erary of  the  croup  .i.pi>ears  as  an  appendix. 
The  conferences  were  m.trkcd  by  extensive 
question  and  answer  ses.sions.  The  team  di- 
vided Its  responsibilities  after  the  initial  con- 
ferences with  United  States  officials,  with 
each  teiun  member  pursuing  his  special  in- 
terest or  studyihiT  in  his  .trea  of  competence. 
Different  team  members  met  with  a  number 
of  Vietnamese  leaders,  both  political  and 
rellciou.s.  representing  various  age  groups 
and  points  ul  view.  Tlie  Senate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  held  a  reception  for  the 
teain  while  it  was  in  Saigon.  A  cross  section 
of  nevt-spaper  corresi>ondents,  businessmen 
iuid  other  .\merlcans  were  also  contacted. 

Te.Lm  members  spread  out  over  a  large  area 
of  Vietnam.  Kien  Iloa,  Tuy  Ninh.  Vuag  Tau, 
Nlia  Trang.  Da  Nang  were  ;unang  places 
visited  by  team  members.  At  each  stop,  team 
members  talked  lo  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese working  on  rural  development,  self- 
help  :uid  other  n,\tion-buiIding  programs. 
Tours  of  U.S.  military  bases  to  see  and  talk 
to  United  States  servicemen  were  also  made. 

After  .-pending  ten  days  in  Vietnam,  the 
fact-finding  team  spent  one  day  in  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  to  confer  with  U.S.  officials  there. 
Two  team  members.  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith  and 
Allan  Schlmmel,  returned  to  Saigon  to  spend 
three  additional  days  there  studying  items 
not  fully  covered  by  the  team  before. 

■Wliat  follows  is  the  report  of  Volunteers 
for  Vietnam  based  on  its  studies  and  trip 
to  Vietnam.  It  is  not  o.Tered  as  being  all-ln- 
cluslve  or  all-encompassing;  rather  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  bring  a  greater  degree  of 
objectivity  and  rationality  to  the  discussion 
reg.u-dlng  the  V'letnamese  war. 
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I.  INTRODfCTION 

It  might  be  helpful  at  the  outset  to  sum- 
marize the  more  relevant  backfrround  mate- 
rial on  Vietnam.  The  various  items  of  in- 
formation are  grouped  under  three  head- 
ings. First  those  Items  which  the  team 
feels  are  established;  second,  those  prob- 
ably; and  third,  those  possible  and  suffi- 
ciently relevant  to  be  considered. 

Established 

(1)  The  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  were 
explicitly  rejected  by  the  State  of  Vietnam 
(South  Vietnam).  The  United  States  re- 
fused to  approve  them;  shortly  thereafter 
making   its   rejection   explicit. 

(2)  The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1962.  signed 
among  others  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  (providing  for  the  neutrality  of 
Laos)  lia.s  been  violated  by  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam.  Tliese  violations  have 
been  of  material  military  .lisisiance  to  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the 
present  war.  They  have  consisted  of  the 
movement  of  men  and  suppl.es  ".hroiigh  Laos 
into  South  Vietnam,  and  ihe  stationing  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos  to  fruard 
the  supply  routes  and  support  the  commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  forces. 

(3)  The  original  Viet  Mlnh  or  nationalist 
rebellion  against  the  French,  while  led  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  was  not  in  its  early  stages 
obviously  commiinlst,  although  it  included 
the  Communist  Party  of  Indo-China — which 
ultimately  proved  to  be  the  strongest  ele- 
ment. 

(4)  Both  South  and  North  Vietnam  were 
from  their  inception  juridically  valid  na- 
tions under  international  law.  South  Viet- 
nam was  so  recognized  by  a  clear  majority 
(over  sixty)  of  the  nations.  .^  number  of 
both  communist  and  non-communist  coun- 
tries have  extended  similar  recognition  to 
North  Vietnam.  Not  until  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  the  South  could  either  claim  a 
legitimacy  based  upon  popular  suppcrt  as 
demonstrated  by  a  secret  ballot  with  alter- 
natives offered.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Communist  definition  of  "legitimacy"  is 
based  upon  control  by  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, even  though  in  a  minority.  This  Is  why 
the  Communists  insist  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front  Is  "the  only"  leeitimate 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  No  Commu- 
nist-controlled nation   has   ever   allowed   Its 


"electorate"  a  free  choice  of  alternatives  with 
a  secret  ballot  i 

(51  Both  South  and  North  Vietn.im  be- 
liei.e  in  ur.imate  union  as  one  nation. 

(6)  The  SEATO  Treaty  Protocol  designated 
South  Vietnam  as  a  territory  comins  vir.dcr 
the  provision  of  Article  IV.  T!ie  relevant 
I.>.^rtlons  arc:  "Each  party  reci«nizes  that 
aggression  by  means  of  armed  attack  .  .  . 
against  any  territory  whicli  the  P.irtles  by 
un.-inimous  :  grecment  may  hereafter  deisis- 
nate.  would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  it  '.vill  in  that  event 
act  10  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes  .  .  . 
no  action  so  designated  shall  be  taken  ex- 
cept at  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  government  couceriiecl." 

l7)  Such  action  iius  been  invited  and  ccn- 
sentcd  to  by  the  government  ol  Soulli  Viet- 
n.im. Alfirmatlve  responses  liave  been  ifiade 
by:  the  United  States.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines.  Thailand.  Prance,  Pak- 
istan, and  the  United  Kingdom  have  not 
acted.  .South  Korea  subsequently  has  Joined 
in  the  assistance  program  by  .sending  a  sub- 
slanlial  military  contingent. 

(8)  internal  subversion,  with  or  without 
extcrn:'l  assistance  Hinder  the  misleading 
title  of  "wars  of  national  liberation")  re- 
mains explicitly  a  part  of  the  dogma  and 
policy  of  both  llie  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China.  It  is  exempt  Irom  the  program 
o:  "peacefvU  coexistence"  ol  the  Soviet  Union. 

i9)  The  Peking  oiliclal  radio  has  explicitly 
fiovocated  such  subversion  in  Thailand.  Bur- 
ma, and  Indonesia.  It  is  jirogresslng  In  the 
lirst  two,  witli  obvious  assistance  Irom  across 
their  borders. 

1 10)  The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  have  rendered  substantial  assistance, 
military  and  otherwise,  to  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnam.  Tlie  United  States  has  ex- 
tended much  greater  aid  to  the  South. 

(11)  Cambodia  is  thus  far  a  privileged 
sanctuary  lor  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

(12)  The  United  States  jiressed  the  au- 
thoritarian Diem  regime  in  .South  Vietnam 
for  relorms.  with  initially  encouraging  but 
ultimately  disappointing  results. 

(13)  Guerilla  warfare  requires  a  ratio  of 
regular  forces  variously  estimated  at  4  to  1 
to  10  to  1  to  combat  it  successfully.  These 
ratios  make  outside  help  virtually  a  neces- 
sity for  a  seriously  threatenend  small  nation. 
Even  without  a  sanctuary  or  substantial  aid 
from  across  the  border,  the  combined  British 
and  Malaysian  forces  numbering  50.000  took 
twelve  years  apainst  8,000  guerillas.  Because 
of  our  greater  mobility,  we  may  be  able  to 
improve  somewhat  on  these  ratios  m  the 
Mekong  Delta,  but  not  In  the  jungle. 

(14)  Substantial  support  for  the  estab- 
lished central  government  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  is  ,l  prerequisite  for  success  against 
ruerillas.  Guerillas  use  terror  to  inhibit  such 
support.  Thi.s  can  only  be  countered  by  a 
combination  of  security  and  a  positive  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  that  the  central  trov- 
ernmcnt  really  cares  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

(15)  The  37  day  pause  in  the  bombins  of 
North  Vietnam  early  in  1&G6  did  not  result 
in  negotiations,  although  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Vietnamese  ;.nd  Viet  Conz  were 
considering  enlerinc  '-uch  iiecrotl.itions. 

(16)  Following  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954.  nearly  1.000.000  persons  i  chiefly  Catho- 
lic) m.o'.ed  frcm  the  North  to  the  Sotith, 
and  perhaps  100.000  from  the  South  to  the 
North. 

(17)  Neither  the  North  r.or  the  .'Touth  con- 
form.ed  to  the  proviso  of  the  Geneva  -Agree- 
ments that  elections  with  proper  safeguards 
be  held  by  1956. 

(18)  Tlie  United  States  has  appealed  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
to  consider  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

(19)  The  war  Is  terribly  costly  in  money 
and  lives  to  all  concerned. 
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(301  President  Johnson  has  promised  the 
South  Vletnrtfnese  that  we  will  not  with- 
draw our  military  support  until  their  inde- 
pendence Is  a.'wiired 

<21j  The  Preiich  influence  and  pat  record 
are  matclnn  the  -Kxlutlon  in  Vietnam  dlfflcult 
for  Americans 

I  22  I  The  Vletiiim  issue  has.  to  a  consider- 
able extent    divided  our  own  country 

I  23  I  There  Is  no  reason  why  negotiations. 
If  desired  by  the  Nor^h  should  require  ces- 
sation of  the  bomblns;  There  Is  precedent 
in  history  fur  this 

Probahu- 

I  1 1  Had  the  South  freely  voted  on  the 
question  of  Joinlni?  the  North  i  under  Ho  Chi 
Mlnhl  In  \^b>i.  a  majority  would  have  so 
vot«d 

i2i  In  195fl  It  waa  not  clear  U3  the  ordinary 
rank  and  file  person  in  the  South  that  the 
government  of  the  North  was  Communist, 
nor  W.IS  the  nature  of  ,1  Communist  regime 
clear  to  them 

1 ,3 1  The  elections  In  the  South  (1967i 
demonstrated  that  a  clear  majority  of  the 
adult  population  waa  unwilling  to  follow  the 
Viet  Cong-Communist  directive  to  boycott 
the  elections  This  boycott  was  also  called 
for  by  the  •'miliuint  '  Buddhista 

i4i  The  Unu<»d  States  haa  a  "national  In- 
terest" In  a  free  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
nam Factors  are  a)  the  greatly  weakened 
positions  of  Thailand  Laos,  Cambodia,  Bur- 
ma, Malaysia,  Singapore-  and  o'her  nations 
of  South  and  East  Asia  — if  the  United  States 
withdraws  .ind  the  combination  )f  guerrillas 
and  North  Vietnamese  regulars  succeeds  in 
their  objectlve.s  tai  the  economic  and  stra- 
tegic imp«.irt,ince  of  South  E.ist  .Asia  to  the 
Free  W  >rld  and  ci  the  impaired  ccjntldcnce 
in  the  United  Stales  throughout  the  world 
I  see  recent  Seicnweek  survey  1  if  the  United 
States  withdraws. 

i5'  Our  Vietnamese  allies  are  counting 
on  our  commitment  and  aid.  and  will  be 
In  grave  perianal  danger  ( >«  well  as  nation- 
al 1    If  we  withdraw 

161  Indonesia  was  strengthened  in  her 
successful  aritl-Conimunist  internal  strug- 
gle by  our  presence  in   Vietnam 

{7'  At  lea^t  temporurilv  the  regard  for 
us  in  parts  if  Western  Europe  has  been 
impaired 

(81  The  Vietnam  war  has  hampered  psy- 
chologically and  Hnanclally  an  all-out  attack 
on  many  01  o\ir  national  problems 

(9i  The  majority  of  Congress  believed  at 
the  time  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
meant  the  authorization  to  involve  our 
armed  forces  The  United  States  regards 
as  vital  to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world 
peace  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia 
the  United  States  13  therefore  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  anu  member  or  protocol  (fafc  ile, 
South  Vietnam  I  of  the  Southeast  Asia.  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In   defense   of    its   freedom   ' 

ilO'  China  has  shown  aggressive  tenden- 
cies—Tibet. Korea.  India,  and  the  training 
of  subversive  cadres  designed  to  operate 
against  a  number  of  South  Asian  nations. 

lUi  Prior  to  the  United  States  combat 
participation,  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
nearly  at  the  point  of  losing  the  war  isee 
■Established"  number   13  above  1 

I  12 1  North  Vietnamese  cadres  had  infil- 
trated the  South  prior  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  ;ictual  combat  Commencing  In 
early  1965,  United  States  forces  conducted 
"retaliatory  attacks  against  the  North."  and 
soon  thereafter  North  Vietnamese  regular 
army  units  and  United  States  units  were 
engaged  in  combat  m  the  South 

•  13  I  The  United  States  Military  up  to  1966 
Issued  consistently  too  optimistic  reports  of 
the   military  situation. 

lU'    Anti-war      demonstrations      m      the 


United  States  i-ncourage  the  Communist  side 
They  are  played  up  In  the  Hanoi  pre.ss  and 
rad  10 

(15 1  The  war  on  the  Communist  side  Is 
now  directed  from  North  Vietnam,  and  prob- 
ably was  always  primarily  oo  planned 

1  16)  Negotiations  ■  In  Communist  terms 
usually  involve  stalling  and  public  propa- 
ganda 

(17)  The  war  is  a  'test  case",  with  both 
sides,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  subversion 
across  a  border  or  aided  from  outside  This 
is  currently  the  favored  method  of  communist 
aggression  This  Is  the  rationale  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Soviet  and  Chinese  aid  to  be 
used  in  military  action  In  the  South  It  Is 
explicitly  exempted  from  the  policy  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence  '  This  is  one  reason  we  have 
attached  such  Importance  to  the  war's  out- 
come 

{  18)  There  h(i\e  been  occasional  signs  of  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  by  the  North  recently 
made  explicit,  In  return  for  an  unconditional 
stopping  i>f  the  bombing  hy  the  United 
States  No  corresponding  deescalatlon  on  the 
part  of  the  North  has  been  indicated  In  such 
,in  event 

1 19 1  China  would  risk  her  status  as  a 
nuclear  power,  should  she  intervene  in  the 
Vietnam  war 

Possible 

(li  Communist  China  may  revert  to  "war 
lordlsm".  thus  lessening  its  effectiveness  and 
perhaps  even  st<ipping  its  aid  and  the  weight 
of  Its  prestige  In   North   Vietnam. 

1 2)  Communist  China  conceivably  may  in- 
tervene militarily  if  the  Allies  Invade  the 
North;  or  if  she  believes  the  North  to  be 
losing. 

i3)  Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  might  conceivably 
Improve  if  the  war  ends  The  Soviet  Union 
has  intimated  ;vs  much 

(4)  An  evolution  of  communist  stales  Into 
national  socialism  and  eventually  much 
greater  freedom  and  political  democracy  are 
possible  I  However  what  happens  meanwhile 
is  more  to  the  point,  and  communism  gains 
prestige  with  each  success  1 

(5i  Certain  escalations  on  our  part  seem 
to  have  been  coincidental  with  certain  ru- 
mors or  even  Indications  of  a  willingness  to 
negotiate  on   the  part  of  Hanoi. 

(6)  In  the  end.  the  war  may  narrow  down 
to  a  conflict  of  values — involving  irrecon- 
cilable views  as  to  political  democracy,  the 
great  freedoms,  and  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  Individual 

n.    THE    GOVEIlNMtNT    OF    VIETNAIVJ    AND 
NATION     UIirlDINC 

Certainly  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
taken  place  about  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  political  climate  in  which  it 
o(>erates.  The  crux  of  the  matter  Is:  Can 
Vietnam  be  a  stable  nation  and  does  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  have  the  ability 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Th.e  Government  of  Vietnam 
The  question  is  broad  and  not  easily  an- 
swered At  the  outset  It  might  be  helpful 
hastily  to  sketch  the  organization  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  under  the 
new  Constitution.  The  Chief  of  state  Is  a 
President,  who  along  with  a  Vice  President 
Is  selected  by  direct  election  by  plurality  vote 
for  a  four-year  term,  A  bi-cameral  legislature, 
a  Senate  and  House,  make  up  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  GVN,  PlhiUly,  the  President 
Is  empowered  to  .ippoint  a  Premier  and 
Cabinet  without  legislative  approval  How- 
ever, individual  cabinet  members  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  majority  vole  of  both  Houses 
of  the  legislature  and  by  a  •  ,  vote  the  entire 
cabinet  can  be  replaced.  The  Constitution 
also  created  an  independent  Judiciary  headed 
by  a  supreme  court  One  unique  provision 
of  the  new  Constitution  creates  the  Office  of 
the  Inspectorate  to  investigate  corruption. 


Tiie  new  constitution  calls  for  3  le' els  of 
government,  national,  province  and  village. 
Special  provision  Is  made  for  the  Capitol 
City  of  Saigon  Tlie  Administrative  heads 
of  all  levels  of  government  and  the  city  must 
be  elected  Province  chiefs  must  be  elected 
wilhm  the  first  four  years  of  the  new  con- 
stitution No  time  limit  is  set  tor  the  elec- 
tion of  the  now  apptilnted  Mayor  of  Saigon, 
however,  le^un  members  were  Informed  this 
election  may   take  place  next  spring, 

£/crfton 
When  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  team 
w.vs  in  Vietnam  in  November.  1967,  elections 
for  the  President  Vice  President,  and  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  completed  Elec- 
tions had  also  been  held  In  a  substantial 
number  of  villages  and  hamlets  under  GVN 
control  In  the  Judgment  of  team  members 
who  studied  the  rx)litlcal  arena,  the  village 
and  hamlet  elections  were  more  meaningful 
than  tlie  others  FY^im  those  observers  with 
whom  team  members  conferred,  the  conclu- 
sion wiis  drawn  that  voters  were  much  more 
familiar  with  candidates  and  had  a  trreater 
degree  of  competency  to  m.ike  knowledgeable 
choices  in  village  elections  The  same  s^eneral 
comments  were  made  about  the  elections  to 
the  House  of  Ilepresentatlves.  but  there  was 
a  lower  degree  of  fiuniUarity  with  the  candi- 
dates  than  was  present   in  village  elections. 

Klectlons  for  the  Sen.ile  and  Presidency 
seem  to  Ije  less  reliable  In  the  Senate,  for 
instance  there  were  48  slates  of  ten  candi- 
dates each.  480  people  lunnlng.  Only  6  slates 
wero  elected  Voter  identification  of  candi- 
dates was  much  more  difficult.  Only  two 
week.s  dapsetl  between  the  announcement  of 
slates  .liid  the  election  itself.  The  system  of 
election  was  awkward  and  gave  an  organized 
trroup.  the  Catholics,  the  opportunity  to  elect 
a  disproportionately  high  number  i28)  of 
the  Senate  members.  The  indication  from 
Vietn.imese  Senators,  that  reform  in  this  area 
would  be  considered,  was  encour.oging. 

Eleven  slates  contested  lor  the  Offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  Although  the 
desire  to  .illow  ,is  much  competition  as  jjos- 
sible  led  to  the  larce  number  of  candid. ites. 
It  is  significant  that  General  Big  Mlnh  was 
not  allowed  to  run  The  multiplicity  of  slates 
for  the  Senate  iiid  the  Presidency  provided 
the  opportunity  for  .some  vote  manipulation 
by  l(x-al  leaders  Despite  the  fact  that  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  i^f  eligible  voters  par- 
ticipated m  the  elections  the  te;un  was  less 
certain  as  to  the  meaning  or  significance  of 
the  elections.  Accounts,  some  admittedly 
isolated,  of  hamlet  md  village  leaders  turn- 
ing out  quotas  of  voters  on  election  day.  also 
led  the  team  to  feel  less  confident  about  the 
overall  signlflc.ince  of  all  national  elections. 

It  IS  significant  that  elections  were  held 
and  that  they  were  reason. ibly  fair  and  suc- 
cessful But  the  elections  can  at  best  be  only 
the  st,T,rt  toward  rhanging  the  [wlltlcal  cli- 
mate in  Vietnam  biulding  a  nation  and  in 
•gaining  support  for  the  govcrnmetit. 

Possible    reform 

Congressmen  Schwengel  and  Cowger,  Dr. 
Griffith.  Mayor  Henry  .ind  Allen  Schimmel 
conferred  with  members  of  both  Houses  of 
the  National  .Assembly  In  addition,  a  recep- 
tion given  for  the  team  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vided an  op!x.rtunity  for  all  team  members 
to  meet  .ind  talk  to  these  Vietnamese  politic^il 
leaders 

From  these  discussions  and  others  it  be- 
came apparent  that  of  even  t^reater  -signi- 
ficance than  the  elections  '.vill  be  the  ..billty 
and  willingness  of  the  National  .As.sembly  to 
exert  itself  as  an  equal  partner  m  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  legislators  with  whom 
team  members  spoke  were  positive  in  their 
outlook.  They  spoke  about  their  plans  to  try 
to  end  corruption  and  more  closely  monitor 
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•  Ruled   out   by  the  Constituent   Assembly 
on  technical  grounds. 


the  activities  ot  the  Executive.  Constituent 
letter-wTltlng  has  already  begun. 

If  Assembly  members  are  able  successfully 
to  exert  their  powers  under  the  constitution, 
If  they  are  able  through  legislative  oversight 
to  move  the  executive  branch  of  government 
to  undertake  needed  reforms,  if  they  are 
able  by  their  activities  to  increase  confidence 
In  the  GVN  and  support  of  It  among  the 
people,  then  the  elections  will  become  truly 
significant  and  meaningful.  While  only  a 
part  ot  the  overall  effort  to  win  "hearts  and 
minds"  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  overcom- 
ing the  lack  of  contidence  m  the  GVN  is 
certainly  one  of  the  keys.  The  National  As- 
sembly holds  such  potential.  Only  time  can 
tell  whether  it  will  be  realized.  The  team 
Invited  a  group  of  Vietnamese  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  see  lirst  hand  representative  government 
at  every  level. 

Equally  important  in  the  area  of  govern- 
mental reform  is  the  level  of  province  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  time  all  44  province 
chiefs  are  appointed  During  the  first  4 
year  Presidential  term,  the  President  re- 
tains the  right  to  continue  to  appoint  prov- 
ince chiefs.  Virtually  all  of  the  jirovlncc 
chiefs  today  are  military  officers.  They  are 
responsible  for  both  military  and  civil  op- 
erations in  their  province.  Furthermore,  prov- 
inces have  been  sub-dlvlded  into  districts 
where  the  chiefs  are  also  appointed  and  also, 
virtually  all  military  leaders.  The  new  con- 
stitution does  not  provide  for  the  district 
level  of  government.  It  is  the  team's  opinion 
that  the  elimination  of  the  district  level  of 
Government  would  be  advisable.  From  the 
information  it  could  gather,  it  is  clear  that 
much  of  the  oft  mentioned  corruption  takes 
place  at  this  level.  Therefore  if  province 
chiefs  were  elected  and  if  the  province  GVN 
officials  dealt  directly  with  the  p>eople  on 
their  projects  rather  than  through  district 
chiefs,  another  step  towards  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  people  would  be  made. 
Indications  are  that  civilians  may  soon  take 
over  as  province  chiefs  in  some  areas  and 
that  3  or  4  elections  may  be  held  for  province 
chiefs  within  8  or  9  months.  In  the  team's 
opinion  this  action  will  not  come  any  too 
soon.  If  Province  Chief.',  divorced  from  the 
military,  are  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  the  team's  feeling  that  the  problem 
of  corruption  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

In  discussing  GVN  administrators  outside 
of  Saigon  it  is  necessary  to  talk  about  the 
4  Corps  Administrative  areas  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  Corps  contains  the  5  most  northern 
provinces.  II  Corps  encompasses  12  high- 
land and  coastal  provinces.  Ill  Corps  pulls 
together  the  10  central  provinces  including 
the  City  of  Saigon.  IV  Corj^s  is  made  up  of  the 
16  Southern  Delta  provinces.  Essentially,  each 
Corps  area  is  a  military  command^  with 
the  Corps  areas  being  determined  by  military 
considerations.  At  the  present  tixne,  how- 
ever, each  Corps  urea  Commander  also  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
civil  operations  in  his  area.  They  are  regional 
offices  of  the  Miiiistries  in  .Saigon  based  on  the 
Corps  area  Tlie  constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide for  this  level  of  civil  administration 
either.  When  talking  to  Vietnamese  Senators 
it  was  learned  that  this  level  of  government 
will  oe  abolished  soon.  leaving  the  Army 
Corps  Commander  free  to  concentrate  on 
his  military  duties. 

The  trend  clearly  visible  is  the  separation 
of  the  imlitary  from  the  civil  operations  of 
government.  This  the  team  regards  as  being 
quite  desirable  and  more  likely  to  gain  the 
r.eeded  support  among  the  people  for  the 
CiV^N. 

Also  important  In  the  effort  to  gain  the  al- 
legiance of  the  population  is  the  success  of 
village  and  hamlet  government.  A  hamlet  Is 
v.hat  we  would  call  a  village.  A  village  is  an 
administrative  unit  comprised  of  several 
hamlets.  The  election  of  local  officials  Is  an- 


other step  in  the  right  direction,  but  not  all 
villages  and  hamlets  have  held  elections, 
only  those  where  the  climate  was  thought  to 
be  satisfactory.  Under  the  Diem  regime  the 
traditional  form  of  village  government 
through  elders  was  abolished,  and  local  offi- 
cials, often  corrupt  and  brutal,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  \Met  Cong 
gained  a  good  deal  of  support  from  the  popu- 
lation by  eliminating  what  to  them  were 
outside  oppressors. 

The  election  of  local  government  officials 
and  the  strengthening  of  their  powers,  there- 
fore, Is  essential.  Again,  encouragement  in 
this  area  was  found  when  the  team  was  told 
that  this  year  selected  villages  will  not  only 
collect  taxes,  but  will  be  allowed  to  spend 
some  of  the  revenue  locally,  on  projects 
w.inted  locally.  This  liad  not  been  the  case. 

Corruption 
One  problem  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  a 
di-scussion  of  the  GVN  and  nation  building 
is  corruption.  This  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent criticisms  heard  by  the  team  about 
the  GVN  from  both  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans. Corruption  is  a  problem  of  all  A-<;ia. 

Asian  attitudes  generally  condone  it.  Except 
for  Japan  and  perhaps  the  Republic  ol  China, 
it  exists  on  a  pervading  scale.  Leaders  such 
as  Marcos,  Suharto,  Pak  wage  war  against 
it,  but  with  limited  success.  Tlie  constantly 
repeated  charges  of  It  were  a  major  factor  in 
the  downfall  ol  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  govern- 
ment on  mainland  China.  Initially,  the  Com- 
munists use  their  relative  freedom  from  it  as 
an  effective  talking  point.  Individuals  in 
most  of  Asia  with  few  exceptions  (and  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  one  of  them )  lend  to  put 
self-intereet  and  family  first.  Progress  in 
curbing  it  is  probably  greater  today  in  Viet- 
nam than,  for  example,  in  Thailand. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  compile  a  list  of  'hor- 
rible examples"  in  Vietnam.  A  bank  presi- 
dent is  removed  for  questioning  the  practices 
of  province  chiefs.  A  district  chief  bribes  the 
inspectors  sent  to  check  up  oii  his  flagrantly 
open  thefts.  Supplies  sent  out  from  Saigon 
to  benefit  the  hamlets  reach  the  latter  in 
sharply  reduced  quantity.  Draft  dodgers  with 
influence  race  their  Hondas  through  the 
streets  of  Saigon.  Contractors  pay  off  inspec- 
tors or  cheat  on  specifications.  Although  not 
legally  constituting  corruption,  the  wife  of 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  ARVN,  him- 
self an  able  and  active  administrator,  grows 
rich  on  monopolies  she  obtains  through  liis 
position  and  power.  The  black  market  in 
stolen  supplies  still  flourishes. 

The  general  judgment  is  that  Thieu  and  Ky 
are  personally  honest,  but  that  the  power 
base  that  put  and  keeps  them  in  office  con- 
tains far  too  many  corrupt  persons.  Where 
the  opportunity  offers  to  dislodge  such  per- 
sons, they  usually  take  it.  but  they  cannot 
do  everything  at  once  or  they  would  in  all 
probability  become  the  victims  of  a  coup. 
A  corps  commander  has  been  removed.  So 
have  a  number  of  lesser  rank,  of  whom  two 
or  three  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death.  The  new  cabinet,  largely  of  "tech- 
nicians". Is  believed  to  be  honest.  Com- 
modity and  exchange  speculations  have  been 
made  crimes,  and  there  are  occasional  con- 
victions. Many  of  the  new  elected  legislators 
promise  to  investigate  and  expose  corruption 
among  the  civilians  and  military  alike.  The 
Americans  with  their  constant  checks  have 
been  a  restraining  influence,  an  Influence 
often  resented.  The  new  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  aji  "Inspectorate  ".  charged  with  the 
exposure  of  corruption,  one  third  appointed. 
by  each  of  the  three  branches.  It  has  not  yet 
been  appointed,  largely  because  the  new  ju- 
dicial system  has  not  yet  been  constituted. 

Corruption  Is  not  a  problem  whch  can  be 
under-stated.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  for  lack 
of  confidence  in  and  lack  of  support  of  the 
GVN  In  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  While 
It  takes  place  at  all  levels  of  government,  it 
seems  to  be  most  damaging  at  the  province 


and  district  levels.  Corruption  cannot  be 
ended  overnight. 

Inflation  is  a  major  difficulty  standing  in 
the  way  of  remedy.  Governmeiit  .salaries  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  for  men  with  family  respon- 
sibilities corruption  or  moonlighting  may  ap- 
pear the  only  avenues  open  to  tliem 

The  National  Assembly,  the  Thieu-Ky  Gov- 
ernment, and  others  are  aware  ol  the  prob- 
lem But  the  derire  and  the  ability  of  these 
people  and  the  government  to  deal  forth- 
rlghtly  with  corruption  will  be  crucial.  While 
tlicre  are  :ximp  sit?iis  of  hope,  especially  in 
the  promised  clectioiiS  of  province  chiefs  and 
the  attitude  of  certain  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tional .Assembly,  the  oiitlook  is  cloudy.  Prog- 
ress will  be  slow  especially  if  the  inflation 
vvajje  -spiral  cannot  be  mastered.  Vietnam  to- 
day IS  much  like  the  national,  state,  and 
municipal  governments  in  the  United  Slates 
during  ihe   1870'e. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  can  and 
must  insist  on  adequate  controls  of  material 
imported  under  AID.  Several  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Tlie  team  feels  that  these 
recommendations  shotild  be  carried  out  to 
the  extent  possible. 

Bureaucracy 

A  bit  more  difficult  to  pinpoint  exactly  is 
the  problem  of  getting  action  in  the  admin- 
istrative bureaucracy  of  the  GVN  In  Saigon. 
When  the  team  was  in  Saigon  reliable  sources 
estimated  the  GVN  had  spent  only  40-50% 
of  its  1967  calendar  year  budget.  Far  too 
often  team  members  heard  reports  about 
inaction  on  the  part  of  GVN  ministries  which 
was  holding  up  progress  in  one  area  or  an- 
other. Also  of  concern  is  the  belief  of  the 
team  that  our  actions  may  be  accentuating 
this  problem.  For  example,  one  Vietnamese 
cabinet  minister  tells  of  being  called  upon 
by  representatives  of  live  different  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  reg-ord  to  the  same  de- 
cision. Tlie  solution  to  this  problem  is  not 
easy. 

Bureaucratic  inertia  is  a  problem  in  the 
U.S.  :ts  well.  It  does  seem  advisable,  however, 
that  the  actions  of  U..S.  advisory  personnel 
at  the  national  government  level  be  better 
coordinated.  It  is  not  impossible  for  us  lo  be 
giving  too  much  and  perhaps  even  contra- 
dictory advice. 

A  riation? 

This  section  was  started  with  a  question 
"Can  Vietnam  become  a  stable  nation  and 
does  the  Government  of  Vietnam  have  the 
ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam?" 

Nation-building  is  a  long  and  complicated 
process  at  best.  Even  the  United  States  was 
not  a  fully  developed  nation  until  after  the 
Civnl  War.  Some  African  states  today  are 
little  more  than  geographic  collections  of 
tribes.  Traditional  Asian  cultures — except  for 
Japan,  and  more  recently  Iran.  Turkey,  and 
Thailand — have  not  been  hospitable  to  na- 
tionalism and  patriotism.  Vietnam  is  no  ex- 
ception. Nationalism  has  usually  been  an  at- 
tribute of  a  limited  elite.  lUthough  it  is 
gradually  extending  itself  with  tlie  improve- 
ment of  communications  and  other  factors 
-such  as  the  resentmeiits  associated  with 
colonialism 

Democratic  political  institutions  i-.re  cer- 
tainly on  the  jjlus  side.  Widespread  intere-^t 
in  the  rrammg  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
the  at  least  perfunctory  participation  in  the 
recent  series  of  elections  under  most  difficult 
circumstances  ,;re  encouraging.  Reference 
Will  be  made  presently  to  cooperative  self- 
help  m  the  hamlets  and  elsewhere.  Civic 
loyalty  programs  are  used  m  the  indoctrina- 
tion o-  the  armed  forces  and  the  Rural  De- 
velopment cadres.  To  a  limited  extent  they 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  curricula  of 
the  schools.  When  the  province  chiefs  ru-e 
elected,  a  further  factor  will  be  added.  The 
government  at  all  levtls  is  being  prodded  by 
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Its  elect-ed  offlcl.^ls  and  representatives  to  do 
niiire  f  >r  the  petiple  It  18  responding  sur- 
prisingly well,  and  more  often  than  not  la 
showing  Initiative  !n  this  regard  In  due  time 
Integrated  political  parties  will  doiibtleas 
emerge  The  (xci  that  the  TTileu-Ky  govern- 
ment waa  elected  by  *  plurality  and  not  a 
majority  has  made  clear  its  need  to  extend 
its  f>opular  base — which  it  must  earnestly 
try  to  do 

The  future  of  Vietnam's  natlon^U  econ- 
omy, given  the  war's  end.  Is  important  In 
natlon-buiIding  Important  factors  are  land 
reform  and  land  productivity — neither  of 
which  has  passed  beyond  us  initial  st-igea. 
The  nations  industrial  potential  Is  consid- 
erable, although  rei.itively  little  has  been 
undertaken  >n  .iccount  or  the  war  Construc- 
tion and  other  projects  associated  with  the 
war.  many  of  them  requiring  mechanical 
competence,  will  leave  the  nation  with  a  very 
substantial  body  of  skilled  labor  The  Mekong 
Valley  project  for  all  the  naUons  of  the  area 
Is  far  along  in  its  planning  .ind  some  of  the 
plans   have   been   carried  out. 

Vletnand's  people  are  relatively  well  nour- 
ished aiul  detlnitelv  Industrious  and  ener- 
getic Their  individual  self-L-enteredness  lends 
Itiieir  to  private  enterprise  motivations. 

The  guerrilla  war  is  not  Ulcely  to  end  sud- 
denly, nor  will  our  aid  be  completely  with- 
drawn for  a  number  of  years — in  loans,  If 
not  grants 

Repairs,  roud  building,  and  other  war- 
delayed  public  works  will  be  numerous  Many 
young  men  will  wish  further  education. 

All  in  all,  at  least  a  retention  of  the  pres- 
ent GNP  level  and  even  of  the  present  rate 
of  increase  Is  a  not  unreasonaDle  expectation 
The  experience  of  the  Repxibllc  of  China. 
Korea,  and  Thailand  can  be  duplicated.  The 
abilities  of  Uie  Vietnamese  are  in  no  way 
inferior   to   these   peoples 

A  most  important  factor  m  nation-buUdlng 
Is  the  presence  i  versus  absence  i  of  able 
leaders  The  French  did  not  allow  such  men 
to  emerge  In  any  number.  The  Viet  Cong 
killed  a  high  percentage  of  the  Incipient 
leaders  In  their  systematic  assassinations, 
and  incorporated  others  Into  their  own  cadres 
in  the  antl-colonia!  period  Diem  suppressed 
rivals  After  allowing  for  all  of  these  factors 
there  are  emerging  unmistakably  a  consid- 
erable number  (however  Inadequate  as  yet) 
of  energetic  and  even  dedicated  leaders.  The 
new  cabinet  and  the  newly  elected  .Assembly 
contain  many  good  men.  Thieu  and  Ky  be- 
long to  this  group.  The  elections  certainly 
helped  to  Identify  others  There  Is  reason  to 
be  cautiously  op':lmlstic  about  the  long  range 
possibilities  It  will  depend  on  the  quality  of 
leadership  to  be  found  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of 
these  officials  to  eliminate  corruption.  It  will 
depend  on  how  ioon  elections  for  the  prov- 
ince chiefs  are  held  and  what  will  result  from 
those  elections  It  will  depend  on  the  aggres- 
slve.".ess  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  will  de- 
pend on  the  desire  uf  the  executive  branch 
to  Institute  meaningfui  reforms  and  Us  abil- 
ity to  step  up  the  pace  of  Us  bureaucracy 
I:  win  depend  on  the  desire  of  the  GVN  to 
win  the  war. 

These  are  all  import.int  'ifs".  They  will  not 
be  realized  overnight,  but  unless  steady  and 
noticeable  progress  is  made  In  the  months 
ahead,  the  situation  will  again  begin  to 
deteriorate. 

Ill     RCHAL    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    A.VD 
NATION    BUILDING 

The  criteria  used  In  determining  whether 
or  not  Vietnam  Is  a  nation  and  whether  or 
not  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  the  abil- 
ity to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  are 
broader  than  Just  the  governmental  frame- 
work Of  equal.  If  not  more.  Importance  Is 
the  attempt  to  bring  needed  rural  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  Vietnam  These  two 
factors  are,  of  course.  Inter-related  and  it  Ls 
difficult  to  separate  them  even  for  analytical 
purposes.  But  we  shall  try. 


Rural  and  Economic  Development  or  per- 
haps staled  more  accurately,  the  'stability 
and  progress  for  f>eople."  Is  m.ade  up  of  many 
factors  The  following  list  is  not  exhaustive 
but  gives  the  more  salient  Items: 

1  The  .=ioolal  and  cultural  structure  of  the 
countryside 

2  Corruption  In  the  military  and  civilian 
structure 

3  New  life  development 

4  Agriculture  problems 

.3  The  efTectlveness  uf  rural  development 
teinij 

6  Security  and  the  Impact  of  the  Viet  Cong 

7  The  democratization  of  Institutions 
a    Urbanization 

0    Industrialization 
10    Refugees 
U    Self  help 

The  social  and  cultural  structure  of  the 
countryside 

The  resldentlal-economlc-soclal  unit  is  the 
"hamlet.  "  Out  of  t^ls  proceed  the  larmers  to 
their  plots  of  land — rented  or  owned  .Mxjut 
12,000  of  these  exist.  The  average  population 
IS  under  1000  A  cluster  of  three  to  six  ham- 
lets IS  Known  as  a  "village  " — more  an  admin- 
istrative than  a  cultural  unit.  Loy.iltlee  are 
primarily  to  the  lamlly  Until  recently,  ex- 
cept for  the  hamlet  or  village  council  of  self- 
elected  elders,  government  (French  or  other- 
wise! has  commanded  UtUe  or  no  loyalty  and 
usually  a  mild  antagonism.  To  this  day.  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  these  people  are  not 
emotionally  committed  to  either  the  tialgon 
government  or  the  Viet  Cong.  Mostly  they 
seek  security  and  to  be  left  alone.  Their  re- 
ligion is  a  mixture  of  ancestor  worship  and 
primitive  BuddlUtm  Unfortunately  the  old 
ellie  of  Saigon  could  not  have  cared  less 
about  their  welfare  Even  the  existing  power 
group  in  Saigon  for  the  most  part  does  not 
really  understand  them. 

Corrupfton   in   f^ic  military  and  civilian 
structrirc 

Corruption  has  alre.'idy  been  discu.sscdi 
however.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  for 
administrative  purposes,  the  villages  are 
grouped  into  districts,  the  districts  into  prov- 
inces Tlie  administrative  chlels  of  each  are 
appointed  from  Sulgou.  Almost  ail  of  them 
at  the  present  time  arc  milltury  men.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  war.  troop  units  figure 
largely  m  the  lociU  rural  picture  and  military 
considerations  are  largely  overriding. 

These  power  structures — administrative 
and  military  — provide  countless  opportuni- 
ties for  corrxiptlon  as  well  as  service  to  the 
rural  .ircas  They  ire  critical  factors  in  de- 
ternuning  the  attitudes  of   the  countryside. 

The  new  Constitution  provides  eventually 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  provincial 
chiefs. 

New    h/e   development 

In  the  more  secure  areas  very  considerable 
progress  is  being  made  In  tlie  civilian  func- 
tions and  umenities  of  government.  Some 
of  these  are  under  the  direction  oi  the  ap- 
propriate Ministers  of  the  Vietnamese  Cabi- 
net, usually  working  through  the  provincial 
and  district  officials;  others  are  direct  serv- 
ices of  the  Allied  military  forces:  still  others 
are  .-elf-help  projecu  on  tlie  part  of  the 
people  of  the  hamlets  and  villages:  others 
come  about  through  United  -States  advice  and 
atsiKtance  at  all  levels;  siiU  others  are  gen- 
erated by  the  "Rural  Development'  teams: 
still  others  are  the  result  of  volunteer  agen- 
cies from  ail  rucr  the  Free  World,  especially 
from   the  United  States  and   Vietnam  itself. 

A  few  illustrations  can  be  ^iven. 

Elementary  school  enrollment  has  In- 
creai.ed  from  401,000  (  Est  )  in  1955  to  2.019.- 
468  m  1967.  The  AID  program  lias  been  most 
helpful  here  Of  these,  prob.ibly  about  400,000 
are  in  the  h.uiilets  in  comparison  to  a  negli- 
gible number  in  1955.  C.jrresp<.jndlng  gains 
have  been  registered  In  teacliers  and  simple 
classroutns.   Teacher  training  has  required  a 


"crash"  program  which  has  resulted  In  great 
inadequacy.  There  Is  a  definite  need  for  Im- 
provement of  teacher  training  programs  As 
a  hnmlet  becomes  reasonably  secure,  a  school 
usually  follows  shortly. 

Hospitals  are  usually  In  the  district  or 
provlncl.il  capitals,  but  are  available  to  resi- 
dents of  the  ne.irby  rural  areas  Total  admis- 
sions In  September  1967  were  43.250;  four- 
fifths  outside  of  Saigon  FYom  time  to  time, 
inllit.iry  protection  will  go  Into  Viet  Cong 
coiit rolled    hamlets   and    hold    clinics, 

III  the  one  month  of  September  1967  the 
Allied  troops  In  their  Cu  Ic  .Action  Programs 
built  147  bridges,  IH  pagodas  or  churches,  24 
dispensaries,  723  dwellings,  57  fish  ponds,  32 
ho.spitals,  over  20,000  kilometers  of  Irrigation 
ditches.  8  libraries.  49  playgrounds,  and 
literally  scores  of  L>ther  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Ro.ids  to  markets  .uid  canals  are  contin- 
uously being  built  and  efforts  (  by  no  means 
always  successful i   made  to  keep  them  open. 

Hopefully  these  and  other  tlrnllar  quite 
Impressive  cfTorts  .irc  making  a  genuine  Im- 
pre.sion  on  the  people  in  the  hamlets.  Cer- 
tainly in  peace  time  and  in  the  absence  of 
coiitravailing  factors  they  should  go  lar  lo- 
w.u-d  building  up  the  fabric  of  a  happy  .md 
loyal  rural  society  At  present  the  Iniiabl- 
taiits  of  many  and  [>erhaps  most  of  the  ham- 
lets have  not  yet  dared  to  commit  themselves 
to  cither  side  except  under  duress. 
Agriculture  problems 

L.ind  reform  has  thus  far  been  largely  on 
paper  The  Diem  government  made  a  begin- 
ning, but  did  not  leave  much  {)ermanent  ad- 
vance rhe  widespread  advance  of  the  Viet 
Cong  between  1960  and  19(35  reduced  much 
of  the  old  land  title  structure  to  something 
of  a  .=ihambles.  In  ^ome  Instances,  the  Viet 
Cong  confirmed  'friendly"  landlords  or  even 
restored  or  enlarged  their  titles.  In  other 
instances.  It  allowed  the  pe.-is.mts  lo  seize 
and  till  what  they  ihoti'ht  were  to  be  their 
own  Individual  land  holdings  In  many  of 
these  areas,  when  the  South  V'lctnamcse  Rov- 
ernment  returned  to  control,  the  p.'ycho:o':Tl- 
cally  disastrous  policy  wns  followed  of  tak- 
InEt  back  and  restorinc;  the  landlords  to 
their  former  tenure.  Lartre  tracts  of  land 
turned  over  by  the  French  and  otherwise  ob- 
taiiied  by  the  government  have  for  the  most 
p.irt  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  owner- 
ship of  Individual  farmers — in  large  measure 
because  of  bureaucratic  procedural  del.ivs 
and  difficulties  Conversely,  the  Viet  Cong  are 
attempting  to  tax  the  farmers  quite  heavily 
and  this  Is  froding  their  popularity — In  so 
far  as  they  had  such  acceptance  In  govern- 
ment-controlled areas,  rents  of  landlords  are 
supposedly  limited  to  25  of  the  crop,  but 
this  IS  frequently  disregarded  .Ml  m  all.  land 
reform  still  awaits  Its  very  considerable  po- 
tential .is  a  factor  In  buiklliig  up  loyalty  to 
the  government  In  the  rural  areas.  Ujury  is  a 
"minor  factor,  but  the  nev/  agricultural  bai.k 
IS  now  putting  out  credit. 

The  agriculture  jiotentlal  In  .South  Viet- 
nam Is  of  immense  [)roporllons.  There  Is  a 
great  undeveloped  productive  capacity  for 
rice  In  the  Delta  Vegetable  production  in  tlic 
uplands  .iiid  the  neighborhood  of  Saigon  pre- 
sents another  area  of  development. 

.As  in  other  developing  countries,  the  tra- 
ditional pattern  of  agricultural  growth  in 
Vietnam  has  been  through  expansion  of  land 
area  as  opposed  to  Increaseti  crop  produc- 
tion. With  the  advent  of  French  .'Vdminis- 
tratlon  late  In  the  I9th  Century,  a  number 
of  .■significant  chani^es  were  introduced  whicli 
did  affect  agriculture  .  roads,  canal.",  etc. 
The  French  encouraged  specialized  farming, 
such  as  rubber,  tea,  colfee,  and  coconuts. 
Rice  production  was  encouraged  through 
large  land  concessions,  although  these  were 
primarily  operated  on  a  tenant  or  share- 
cropper basis. 

Following  the  French  war,  which  ended  in 
1954,   there   was   an  Increase   in  production, 
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with  the  country  exporting  agricultural 
products,  principally  rice,  until  1965.  The 
current  war  has  caused  a  decrease  In  rice 
production  of  approximately  20 ^o  to  30 "i;. 
Vietnam  is  now  importing  rice  from  the 
United  States. 

Migration  from  the  rural  areas  of  Vietnam 
to  the  cities  during  the  past  two  years  has 
reduced  the  rural  population  to  between 
60',  and  70':  .  In  addition,  most  able-bodied 
young  men  have  been  drafted  by  either  the 
GVN  or  the  Viet  Cong.  .As  a  result,  the  farm 
labor  force  Is  now  principally  older  men, 
women,  and  children. 

.A  declining  labor  supply  In  the  agricultural 
sector  has  stimulated  an  interest  in  mecha- 
nization P.arm  Income,  of  late,  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  demand  for  Investment 
In  tractors  and  pumps.  However,  the  supply 
of  credit  to  finance  machinery  on  reasonable 
terms  is  far  from  .sufficient  to  bring  mecha- 
nization into  general  use.  Agriculture  is  still 
predominately  carried  on  by  the  traditional 
hand  and  animal  methods. 

There  are  four  basic  problems  confronting 
adequate  production:  war  related  Insecurity, 
low  prices.  Interference  by  the  GVN  and  VC, 
and  a  need  for  a  more  effective  administra- 
tion. 

Protein  foods  account  for  about  one-half 
r>f  the  xirban  consumers'  food  expenditures. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  the  cost  of  these 
foods  has  increased  abovit  300 "";  ,  Imported 
pork  and  chicken  is  not  well  accepted  by 
consumers,  nor  is  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
exchange  Justifiable  when  hogs.  fish,  and 
poultry  can  be  easily  produced  domestically. 
In  light  of  the  above,  it  appears  that  the 
best  strategy  would  be  to  establish  large- 
scale  commercial  production  of  hogs,  fish, 
and  poultry  to  supplement  current  produc- 
tion. 

Most  good  forest  land  Is  currently  in  the 
middle  of  the  combat  zones  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, out  of  the  development  picture 
until  peace  is  secured. 

The  fish  Industry  is  in  about  the  same 
situation  as  forestry.  Until  there  Is  peace, 
the  fisherman  is  not  apt  to  venture  too  far 
away  from  home. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  agri- 
culture in  Vietnam  is  more  research  and 
experimentation  at  the  local  level.  Agricul- 
tural education  is  badly  needed.  Model  proj- 
ects, strategically  located,  can  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  receptivity  of  the  people  to 
new  methods  and  new  needs. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  virtually  no 
information  on  soil  types,  types  of  fertilizer 
needed,  fertilization  time  spans,  etc.  Rec- 
ords of  material  of  this  type  are  non-existent. 
Experiments  must  be  conducted  in  these 
areas.  New  methods  of  production  and  stor- 
age must  be  introduced  in  Vietnam.  Mecha- 
nization and  increased  production  go  hand 
in  liand.  .All  of  these  needs  could  be  met  with 
adequate  research  and  experimentation  that 
would  result  from  a  better  system  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

Rice  production  h.as  fallen  off  20 ^'r  to  30% 
in  the  last  few  years.  Vietnam  has  gone  from 
a  rice-exporting  nation  to  one  which  now  Im- 
ports 25'.  of  the  needed  supply.  As  security 
in  the  Delta  increases  and  if  the  use  of  the 
new  Philippine  rice  IR-8  proves  to  be  suc- 
cessful, rice  production  can  rise  dramatically. 
Also  important  is  the  development  of  water 
control  in  the  Delta.  It  lis  unlikely  that  total 
water  control  will  ever  be  achieved.  But  with 
some  control  it  will  mean  2  or  3  more  rice 
crops  a  year  in  certain  areas. 

.After  a  visit  to  Vietnam  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  tl-.e  ixissibilities  for  a  revolution  in  agri- 
culture techniques  Is  unlimited. 

Tlie  primary  responsibility  for  change  rests 
with  the  Vietnamese,  especially  the  ministry 
of  -Agriculture.  Of  great  Importance  is  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  in  the  Introduction  of 
new  techniques,  methods,  and  needs.  The 
highest  qualities  of  leadership  must  be  ex- 
hibited   to    obtain    the    cooperation    of   the 


village  and  hamlet  farmer.  Cooperative 
efforts  between  the  government  and  the 
farmer  are  essential.  Not  to  be  omitted  is  the 
industry  which  has  a  vital  part  in  economy, 
especially  the  agricultural  sector  such  as 
seeds,  feeds,  chemicals,  insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fertilizer,  equipment,  etc. 
The  effectiveness  of  rural  development  teams 

The  Rural  (or  Revolutionary)  Develop- 
ment of  RD  has  become  a  crucial  part  of  the 
entire  pacification  or  development  program. 
It  was  begun  In  1966  when  the  GVN  decided 
the  time  had  come  for  a  crash  program.  Gen- 
eral Thang  an  able  and  energetic  man.  was 
made  Minister  of  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment. The  central  idea  was  to  send  59  man 
teams  into  the  hamlets  of  V'letnam  to  firga- 
nlze  and  aid  its  security,  its  "new  life"  and 
to  ferret  out  the  Viet  Cong  Infra-structure 
and  turn  the  peoples  loyalty  toward  the 
nation.  Self-help  in  cooperative  projects  was 
to  be  emphasized. 

Initially  the  training  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment cadres  was  too  brief:  they  did  not  re- 
main long  enough  in  a  hamlet  to  make  a 
lasting  contribution:  they  went  into  too 
many  insecure  areas.  Moreover,  the  Viet  Cong 
made  them  a  particular  target,  and  killed  a 
non  inconsiderable  number.  This  and  other 
factors.  Including  corruption  in  the  regular 
district  officials,  caused  a  number  of  the 
others  to  leave  their  posts. 

The  program  of  training  (at  Vung  rau)  is 
now  under  the  energetic  and  inspired  oirec- 
llon  of  Major  Nguyen  Be,  himself  a  product 
of  a  rural  area.  Training  has  been  lengthened 
to  thirteen  weeks.  Teams  are  expected  to  re- 
main in  a  hamlet  six  months  or  until  it  is 
pacified.  The  selection  of  hamlets  is  more 
carefully  made — more  secure  areas.  larger 
population.  Emjihasis  is  to  be  upon  develop- 
ing a  "community  of  reciprocity  through 
self-help  projects.  Eight  thousand  persons 
are  under  training — almost  all  recruited  from 
the  rural  areas  and,  where  practicable,  sent 
back  to  their  own  districts.  Certain  members 
of  the  team  are  given  specific  responsibilities, 
and  may  be  recalled  for  further  training  in 
this  regard — health,  agriculture,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral these  Rural  Development  cadres  are 
more  humane  than  earlier  groups.  If  he  has 
not  done  so  already,  we  believe  Ambassador 
Komer  would  find  it  most  profitable  and  Il- 
luminating to  go  to  Vung  Tau  and  confer  in 
depth  with  Major  Be. 

If  the  erosion  of  personnel  c.in  be  less- 
ened— and  it  can,  if  security  is  reasonably 
assured — this  relatively  new  approach  con- 
tains many  elements  of  hope.  However,  it 
must  also  somehow  or  other  be  able  to  "de- 
liver," and  here  it  may  find  itself  in  conflict 
with  the  district  and  provincial  "power  struc- 
ture," or  it  may  find  cooperation  in  these 
quarters.  It  will  find  it  much  easier  to  work 
with  the  elected  hamlet  and  village  officials. 

Security  and  the  impact  of  the  Vietcong 

Security,  of  course,  Is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  entire  development  program. 
Obviously,  development  is  handicapped  where 
a  war  is  underway  or  where  guerillas  are  free 
to  operate. 

The  Viet  Cong  has  a  rather  intricate  infra- 
structure throughout  most  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Initially  local  "infra-structures"  forming 
a  unified  network  were  organized  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Most  of  these  dated 
back  to  the  struggle  against  the  French  and, 
at  least  initially,  were  not  necessarily  Com- 
munist. However,  steady  indoctrination  has 
resulted  today  in  these  hard  core  infrastruc- 
tures becoming  almost  entirely  Communist 
or  Communist  dominated. 

Affirmatively,  they  often  redistributed  (or 
seemed  to  ledistribute )  the  land.  They  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  populace  as  being 
free  from  corruption.  They  were  anti-FYench 
and  anti-Saigon — and  have  endeavored  to 
make  people  think  the  Americans  plan  to 
take  over  and  that  the  present  government 


consists  of  its  puppets.  (Incidentally,  the  re- 
cent hamlet,  village,  :ind  assembly  elections 
undermine  the  credibility  of  these  ac- 
cusations. ) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Viet  Cong  make 
certain  persons  their  particular  targets  lor 
a.ssassination:  The  Rural  Development  cadres, 
the  hamlet  ai>d  Mllaee  chiefs,  the  school 
teachers,  ofllclal.s  peneraly,  known  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Vietnam  government  and 
their  families  They  draft  youths  aeainst 
their  will.  They  often  tax  the  farmer  a  heavy 
percontaee  of  his  crops  as  they,  themselves, 
run  hort  of  rice  They  raid  and  massacre 
the  "New  Life"  hamlets  They  create  terror 
:il  (lections  and  at  other  times  In  general, 
they  succeed  in  fnehtenlng  the  average 
hamlet  which  they  have  occupied  or  raided 
sulliciently  so  that  inhabitants  will  rarely 
betray  such  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  mlra- 
structure  as  he  knows  for  fear  of  repri-ials. 
even  if  inwardly  he  supports  the  government. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discussion  re- 
cardint;  agriculture,  security  can  in  effect 
he  created'  by  successful  economic  develop- 
ment The  allegiance  of  the  people  Is  crucial. 
If  they  feel  that  the  GVN  can  help  them  in 
a  constructive  way,  the  people  are  less  likely 
to  submit  willlngiy  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Secu- 
rity and  development  feed  on  each  other  and 
one  IS  Integrally  part  of  another  Security 
isn't  possible  if  the  GVN  shows  no  disposition 
10  lielp  the  people  lift  themselves  up.  does 
not  eliminate  corruption  and  has  no  efficient 
forces  in  the  area  A  military  solution  alone 
1.5  not  jKDssible. 

Willie  elections  and  government  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  they  are  tjuite  rele- 
vant here. 

The  democratization  of  institutions 
Elections  have  now  been  held  in  between 
4000  and  5000  hamlets  and  In  their  villages. 
They  continue  to  be  held  as  security  war- 
rants Population-wise  they  constitute  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  than  their 
numbers.  The  majority  of  the  persons  elected 
were  those  who  had  previously  constituted 
the  self-appointed  power  structure — gener- 
ally the  respected  'elders  "  About  one  third 
were  new.  As  of  November  1967.  the  majority 
of  the  hamlets  though  not  a  majority  of  the 
population  are  either  under  Viet  Cong  con- 
trol (4(X)0)   or  "contested"  iSOOOi. 

Rural  area  inhabitants  are  also  making 
their  wishes  known  to  those  whom  they 
helped  to  elect  to  the  Senate  and  House 

The  forms  of  democracy  are  present  .and 
their  possibilities  hold  some  potential. 

Urbamzation 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  customary  to 
refer  to  South  Vietnam  as  80''  rural,  and  to 
say  that  success  or  failure  m  the  current 
struggle  will  be  determined  in  the  rural 
areas. 

This  IS  no  longer  so  certain.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  urban  areas  has  already  risen  to 
40-45':  of  the  whole,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  may  reach  the  50''  mark.  In  part,  this 
is  a  world-wide  phenomenon — the  greater 
economic  and  social  attraction  of  the  cities, 
a  magnet  to  those  of  the  population  explo- 
sion in  the  rural  areas  .as  public  health 
makes  for  survival  jjast  infancy.  In  Vietnam 
the  economic  pull  is  especially  stronrj  with 
the  advent  of  a  full-employment,  military 
economy  m  the  cities.  .A  further  f.Tctor. 
peculiar  to  Vietnam,  is  fast  becoming  deci- 
sive. The  cities  are  more  secure,  and  rural 
Inhabitants  are  finding  this  out  and  becom- 
ing "unofficial  refugees".  Everv  provincial 
and  district  capital  as  well  as  the  cities  ci 
.Saigon.  Vung  Tau.  Hue.  DaNans,  Cam  Raw, 
and  Dalat  are  in  government  hands.  Of  these. 
only  Hue.  Cheu  Doc  and  two  other  provincial 
capitals,  have  been  overrun  in  1 967.  and  this 
only  for  a  few  hours. 

Here  then  is  a  profound  'ievclopment. 
fraught  with  unpredictable  consequences, 
not  only  in  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  In 
the  future  character  of  the  Nation. 
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Elaborate  methods  have  been  dtflMI  to 
meiisure  the  extent  of  government  Utttf  ^et 
Cong  control  The  latest  indicate  STr  of  the 
population  are  apparently  vinder  the  govern- 
ment, 17'.-  under  Viet  Cone,  and  16':  con- 
tested Using  these  measurements  and  even 
Ulscounting  the  tendency  of  the  military 
especially  to  give  optimistic  pictures  this 
represents  a  net  gain  in  the  first  category  of 
nbout  6  9-  thus  far  during  1967  The  word 
"net"  Is  used  .idvlsedly.  because  some  hamlets 
h.'ivc  slipped  bnck.  Even  as  and  if  these  are 
recovered  their  confidence  and  cooperation 
will  probably  have  been  eroded  l>v  the  dem- 
onstrated insecurity  The  number  md  loca- 
tion of  these  lost  hamlets  is  rlassllied  Infor- 
mation, but  !t  is  known  that  several  are  m 
BInh  Dlnh.  Phu  Ven.  Lam  Dong.  Blnh  Long. 
:ind  Tliua  Tlilen  [irovlncfs  .■\  new  system  of 
evaluation  will  shortly  be  Installed  which  is 
likely  to  show  certain  more  favorable  results 
without  changes  in  fact  that  correspond  In 
all  insumces. 

Indti.'stri/  in  Vietnam 
South  \'letn;\m.  in  comparison  to  other 
developing  nitlons  of  the  world,  has  very 
little  industry.  With  the  majority  of  Ite  pop- 
ulation Involved  in  ^igrlcultiire.  it  is  clearly 
an  .igrlciLlture-oriented  country  As  a  result. 
It  appears  that  igrlculture  should  be  the  b.ise 
upon  which  Industrial  development  and 
economic  take-off  should  be  founded,  with 
emphisls  placed  upon  Industries  which 
Initially  will  either  Increase  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity or  utlll/e  agricultural  products. 

Attention  should  also  be  placed  on  light 
Industries  and  handicrafts  to  help  provide  a 
degree  of  income  to  the  rural  communities. 
Before  1954.  the  majority  nf  industry  was 
privately  owned  handicrafts  by  the  Viet- 
namese .  .  and  the  more  sophisticated  fac- 
tories under  the  ownership  or  management  of 
the  French,  and  some  Chinese. 

Since  1954.  private  ownership  shifted  from 
the  French  to  Chinese  and  Vietnamese;  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  proved  to  be  most  success- 
ful in  ubtaming  liquidated  French  industrial 
plants  All  industry  owned  by  the  Diem 
regime  at  the  time  of  its  overthrow  is  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Center  if  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
Out  of  a  total  12.170  factories  in  South 
Vietnam.  EtO'  have  less  than  20  employees 
The  remaining  10  range  in  size  from  20 
to  1.500  employees,  with  the  larcer  plants 
being  textile  mills  Total  contribution  to  rhe 
Gross  National  Pro<luct  ..f  all  industry  Is 
roughly  9  1 

The  relatively  new  Blcn  H^a  Industrial 
Park,  under  the  ilirectlon  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Center  of  the  GVN  {and  as- 
sisted by  the  United  States  Agencv  for  In- 
ternational Development  provides  a  very 
good  site  for  more  new  industry.  Some  95 
plants  of  various  sizes  i.iU  Vietnamese 
owned)  are  located  in  the  Industrial  Park 
at  this  time,  witli  many  more  needed. 

The  natural  mlirration  of  people  from  rural 
to  urban  areas  Is  even  more  pronounced  In 
Vietnam  due  to  the  rnilitary  acll^'n 

The  Vietnamese  are  an  intelligent  people, 
able  to  learn  quite  rapidly.  Good  potential 
management  personnel  is  available  but  lack- 
ing I  at  this  timel  in  the  ability  to  grasp 
a  broad  view  of  management  responsibility, 
such  as  proper  application  of  skilled  labor, 
finance,  cost  accounting,  quality  control,  pro- 
duction control,  planned  purchasing,  etc 

A  broad  market  exists  In  Vietnam  and 
neighboring  countries  for  the  following: 

I  Large  Industry  Sector:  Petroleum  refin- 
ing, petro-chemicals.  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phates, calcium  carbide,  cement  plants  i  In 
the  Cam  Ranh  and  Hue  areas).  Salt  produc- 
tion, rayon  and  other  synthetics,  paper  and 
pulp,  polyvinyl  chloride,  caustic  soda  and 
soda  ash 

II.  Medium  Industry  Sertor:  Agricultural 
tools  1  both  powered  and  hand) .  prefabricated 
iniikltngs  (Steel),  combustion  engines  of  1  to 
5  HP.  building  hardware,  electric  motors  up 
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to  10  hp.  electric  h. ■i-eliv;.!  appliances, 
transformers,  electric  meters,  lishlng  boats, 
flour  mills,  forest  products,  leather  products, 
tin  cans  and  glass  containers  for  too<l  pres- 
ervation, water  pumps,  wire  rf>pe.  and  rub- 
ber belts  I  \'ee  and  flat  i 

III  Small  Industry  Se,  tor  .Abrasive  grind- 
ing wheels,  bicycle  chains  and  other  parts, 
brasswarc,  buttons  for  clothing,  earthen- 
ware, hand  tools,  metal  furniture,  die  cast- 
ings motor  bikes,  needles  scissors  and  knives, 
toys,  and  pre-stress  concrete  products 

IV  Agro  hidi>slr,rf::  Animal  feed,  dairy 
product"!,  fibre  products  (kapok,  rice  straw, 
palm,  sea  grass.  Jute,  sisal,  etc.),  fishing  gear, 
small  power  boats,  fish  boxes,  tlsh  meal.  Ice 
manufacture,  poultry,  silk  production,  sugar 
refining,  vegetable  and  seed  oil,  vegetable  and 
fruit  preservation  and  canning. 

In  summary.  South  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the 
better  Investment  areas  of  the  developing 
world  The  GVN.  through  their  Industrial 
Development  Center.  Is  iible  to  provide  some 
financing  with  US  AID  Investment  Guaran- 
tees   protecting    the    remaining    investment 

The  people  are  Intelligent  and  able  to  learn 
skills   rapidly. 

Naturally,  security  lor  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties) Is  most  important  to  future  Industrial 
development:  however,  the  current  invest- 
ment climate  Is  very  good 

Once  the  ccuntry  is  secure,  which  will 
necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  'tnd  Its  accompanying  financial  Input, 
Industry  i  more  jobs)  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  fuctors  in  economic  stabilization 
and  continued  peace. 

Re/ugees 

The  refugee  problem  Is  also  rclaU-d  to 
development. 

There  have  been  over  J. 000,000  "official"  ref- 
ugees, not  counting  those  from  the  North 
at  the  lime  of  the  Geneva  agreement  and 
those  who  on  their  own  h.ive  sought  the 
greater  security  land  usually  the  larger  In- 
come i  of  Saigon  and  other  urban  areas.  Of 
these  J.000.000,  640,000  have  returned  to  their 
original  villages:  655.000  have  been  resettled: 
the  remainder  are  In  camps  i  300.000)  or  oat 
of  camps  (490.000).  Our  people^ volunteers. 
AID.  (he  military— are  striving  mightily  to 
help  them.  The  VIetn.-imese  government  is 
doing  its  part.  Financially  the  two  govern- 
ments are  devoting  nearly  $20,000,000  each 
annually  to  the  cause.  T-A-enty-nine  voluntary 
agencies,  employing  over  400  people,  are 
giving  over  $10,000,000 

Almost  all  of  these  refugees  are  women  and 
children  under  fifteen.  They  have  opted,  not 
for  one  side  or  the  other,  but  for  security. 
The  consequences  of  not  treating  them 
decently,  where  such  has  happened,  have 
been  ghastly  Most  of  them  are  simple  folk 
from  the  hamlets,  human  casualties  of  major 
battles  or  of  bombing  and  shelling  by  one 
side  or  the  other— cluefly  by  the  Allies. 
Major  battles  result  In  an  overwhelming 
flood,  too  great  to  cope  with  immediately. 

The  Vletu^unese  minister.  Que.  ;s  truly  able 
..nd  dedicated.  The  volunt.iry  .igencies  jre 
doing  an  outstanding  job.  There  is  need  for 
Vietnamese  volunteer  couuterp.irts.  Seem- 
ingly i;i!s  IS  not  in  the  Buddhist  pattern 
These  reiugees  constiiiiie  an  opportunity  as 
well  .is  a  problem. 

Much  of  the  effort  la  towards  rc-settUng 
the  refugee  When  possible  thev  have  been 
moved  back  to  their  old  villages.  Par  too  often 
this  13  not  possible.  The  reiugees  must  be  in- 
tegrated Into  Vietnamese  society.  One  of  the 
most  serious  obstacl(?s  to  re.xching  that  goal 
today  IS  the  GVN  Itself.  With  the  new  Min- 
ister, Dr  Que.  some  cncuur;iKing  signs  luive 
been  noted  Care  for  refugees  is  not  enough 
They  must  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
society.  This  is  an  Infinitely  more  didlcult 
task. 

Self-help 
One  of   the  keys  to   ultimate  security   in 
Vietnam — one  of  the  keys  to  peace — one  of 
the  keys  to  economic  and  political  stabiliza- 


tion—and   one  of  the  keys   to  the   future  is 
self-help. 

We  must  help  the  Vietn.imese  people  to 
learn  to  help  themselves!  They  must  learn 
to  fight  and  win  their  own  war!  They  must 
learn  to  govern  themselves  properly!  And. 
they  must  learn  the  Importance  of  doing 
these  things  themselves! 

When  one  reflect,s  on  the  history  of  the 
country  and  considers  that  she  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  various  powerful  nations  for  many 
years:  that  she  has  not  had  an  opportun;tv 
to  develop  a  workable  and  effective  civil 
service  system;  that  most  of  her  agriculture 
and  Industry  has  been  foreign-owned:  that 
relatively  few  of  her  people  are  educated; 
that  poverty  and  graft  are  an  accepted  way 
of  life;  then,  one  can  also  understand  why 
the  attitude  of  "let  Sam  do  U"  jjersists  in  this 
small  but  import.int  republic. 

Steps  in  the  rlitht  direction  h.ue  been 
made  and  the  new  constitution  is  one  of  the 
bl^eest.  but  there  Is  much  more  uj  be  done 

.More  and  more  assist.ince.  regardless  of  Us 
kind,  should  be  offered  to  the  GVN  or  her 
people  on  the  bivsls  that  paralleling  programs 
of  •  self-help"  are  Instituted  with  each  act  of 
assistance 

Th.s  applies  to  the  military  as  well  as 
government  agencies,  voluntary  agencies, 
private  enterprise,  the  church,  and  the  peo- 
ple. No  programs  should  be  initiated  without 
an  element  of  "self-help"  being  .m  integral 
part  of  Us  structure 

riirough  the  establishment  of  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  and  other  like  organiza- 
tions, programs  introducing  mechanization, 
fertilizers,  hybrid  seeds,  l.ind  management. 
watershed,  land  planning,  storage,  market- 
ing, etc  .  should  be  incorporated  with  each 
program,  set  up  on  a  "do-it-yourself"  basis 
iis  opposed  to  the  Anierican-dolng-it-for- 
hlm.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  effectively  done.  For  one.  credit. 

Until  recently,  the  Vietnamese  farmer  was. 
for  the  most  part,  outride  the  money  econ- 
omy. Most  of  his  crops  were  (  onsumed  bv 
his  family  and  the  surplus  traded  or  bart(?red 
with  little  or  no  exchange  of  currency.  A  bet- 
l-cr  program  of  agrlcultur;il  credit  throuiih 
tnember  cooperatives  or  credit  unions  will 
show  him  the  value  of  private  uwncrshin. 
plus  the  advantages  of  working  for  himself, 
rather  than  a  French  landlord.  Credit  can 
also  apply  in  the  construction  of  member- 
owned  storage  and  marketing  facilities. 

Through  member-owned  credit  unions  or 
cooperatives,  the  urban  and  city  dwellers  can 
both  benefit.  Through  these  facilities,  inate- 
rlils  can  be  obtained.  However,  actual  con- 
struction must  be  done  by  the  home-owner 
himself.  U.S.  AID  and  the  American  volun- 
tary agencies  working  in  Vietnam  can  pro- 
vide some  materials,  technical  assistance, 
and  training,  but  constr\ictlon  should  be  by 
the  Vietnamese  alone.  Tlic  m.iyor  of  Saigon 
has  sponsored  excellent  projects  of  this  sort, 
bv  which  the  homes  are  sold  to  the  individual 
owners,  while  they  are  paid  w.iges  ;iccord- 
Ing  to  the  amount  of  time  each  works  tn  t!ie 
whole  project. 

Public  health  programs  are  ^  it.illy  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  Vietnam,  or  any  other 
country.  Look  what  medical  .science  has  ac- 
complished In  the  United  .states  o\er  the 
past  twenty-thirty  years!  We  do  not  have 
wholesale  epidemics  of  polio,  flu,  cholera,  ty- 
phoid, yellow  fever,  etc.  Our  problems  now 
center  around  ulcers,  heart  trouble,  cancer 
nnd  obesity:  all  marks  of  an  .-iffluent  but 
basically  healthy  society. 

Public  health  programs  Instituted  in  other 
developing  countries  are  ripldly  eradicating 
the  problems  of  epidemics  and  are  educating 
the  population  as  to  the  Importance  of  .■sani- 
tation, good  diet  cleanliness  and  prevention 
of  disease  through  diagnostics  and  early 
care. 

This.  too.  can  and  should  be  done  on  a 
"self-help"  basis.  First,  by  the  construction 
of  clinics  in  as  many  hamlets  and  villages 
as  is  possible,  using  Indigenous  maieruils 
and    local    labor.    Supervision,    training   and 
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regrlonal  dispensation  of  medicines  and  drugs 
can  be  done  through  American  Voluntary 
Agencies  working  In  Vietnam.  Liocal  dispensa- 
tion and  inventory  should  be  the  resjxinslbll- 
Ity  of  the  community.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  those  registering  for  medical  edu- 
cation ut  the  universities  is  declining;  that 
for  legal  education  is  increasing. 

A  "Self-help"  program  can  also  be  insti- 
tuted In  this  area  of  education,  primarily 
us  applied  to  physical  structures  and  com- 
munity organizational  efforts,  both  of  which 
are  vitally  Important  to  the  establishment 
of  a  workable  educational  system. 

School  buildings,  furniture  and  recrea- 
tional equipment  can  be  locally  made,  which 
should  Instill  an  element  of  pride  In  ac- 
complishment with  an  accompanying  feeling 
of  ownership. 

The  above  four  examples:  Agriculture, 
Houslnir,  Public  Health  and  Education  are 
only  a  few  of  the  iU'eas  in  which  "self-help" 
sliould  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  growth  pro- 
grams of  South  Vietnam.  However,  we  do  not 
Intend  to  overlook  other  activities  equally  as 
important  to  self  sufficiency  and  future  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

Self-help  type  programs  can  also  be  In- 
corporated Into  public  works  such  as  sanita- 
tion systems,  road  construction,  water  stor- 
age, irrigation,  electrification,  and  other  civic 
Improvement  projects.  Self-help  must  be  an 
Integral  part  of  the.se  program.'-  if  tlipy  are 
expected  to  succeed. 

SumTnary 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  essential  that  "new  life" 
programs  be  continued.  The  Rural  Develop- 
ment Team  program  should  be  strengthened 
along  with  the  positions  of  the  Ministry  of 
Rural  Development  and  Major  Be.  The  elec- 
tion time-table  for  province  chiefs  should  be 
speeded  up.  Corruption  control  is  essential. 
Land  reform  and  Increased  agricultural  tech- 
nology must  be  dramatically  stepped  up. 

If  rural  and  economical  development  is 
stepped  up.  there  is  little  doubt  that  natlon- 
building  Will  l>e  greatly  enhanced.  This  would 
also  increase  the  confidence  In  the  GVN.  Poli- 
tics and  rural  and  economic  development  are 
Inextricably  intertwined.  .Slmviltaneous  pro- 
gress on  both  of  these  fronts  Is  Imperative. 
The  length  of  time  Is  crucial  The  GVN  can- 
not afford  to  wait. 

IV     NATION    BUTLDINC    IN    VIFTNAM — THE 
AlWERICAN    INVOLVFMFNT 

It  goes  Without  saying  that  there  has  been- 
controversy  over  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  American  involvement  m  V'letnam  even 
without  entering  the  debate  over  whether  or 
not  the  U.S.  should  be  there. 

It  also  poes  witliout  saying  that  the  United 
States  has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  po- 
litico-economic development  of  Vietnam. 
For  the  most  part  It's  American  money  being 
spent  and  most  often  i<a  the  basis  cf  Ameri- 
can advice  and  initiative. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  interest  of  the 
Volunteers  for  Vietnam  t^am  w.^s  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  American  aid.  and  the  or- 
ganization of  our  efforts  for  its  effectivj  ad- 
ministration. Furthermore,  the  team  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  overall  impact  of 
the  -American  "presence"  in  Vietnam. 

An  evaluation  of  the  United  States  military 
effort  is  not  made  In  this  part  of  the  report 
except  when  it  bears  directly  or  Indirectly  on 
civi;  operations  programs. 

CORDS 

The  largest  .American  Advisory  effort  In 
Vietnam  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
CORDS  ( Civil  Operations  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment Support).  Before  May  1967,  this  opera- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  civilian  agencies.  A 
suecession  of  programs  attempts  were  made 
bcf.-ire  CORDS,  the  most  recent  being  OCO 
(Ofn-e  of  Civil  Operations). 

In  May,  the  responsibility  for  the  pacifica- 
tion program  was  given  to  General  West- 
mo.-eland  and  the  military. 


Robert  Komer  was  sent  to  Vietnam  with 
the  rank  of  Deputy  Ambassador  and  as  West- 
moreland's Deputy  for  CORDS.  CORDS  was 
formed  to  bring  all  United  States  advisory 
personnel,  both  military  and  civilian,  in  the 
Corps  areas  and  in  the  provinces  under  one 
management  system.  As  a  result  there  are 
three  levels  of  CORDS  organization,  but  they 
do  not  parallel  completely  the  structure  of 
the  GVN.  The  top  CORDS  level  ;s  located  in 
Saigon,  but  it  is  an  administrative  office  for 
the  other  two  levels  and  in  no  way  jnirallels 
the  central  government  in  Saigon.  Here  all 
American  agencies  battle  for  the  ears  of  na- 
tioniil   Vietnamese  officials. 

The  two  levels  of  GVN  which  CORDS  docs 
parallel  are  the  Corps  regions  and  the  prov- 
inces. There  Is  a  CORD3  chief  regional  di- 
rector in  each  of  the  4  corps  ;  reas  in  Vietnam 
He  has  assistants  who  advise  most  GVN 
officials  In  Corps  area  offices  Tiie  CORDS 
personnel  ndvlse  the  GNV  officials  in  the  four 
corps  regions. 

On  the  province  level  the  organizational 
framework  is  much  the  same  an  on  the  re- 
gional level.  A  CORDS  "senior  province  rep- 
resentative", is  in  charge  of  all  .American 
advisory  personnel  In  his  pro\lnce  There  is 
a  deputy  province  representative  and  again 
counterparts  to  many  of  the  province  GVN 
officials. 

Both  civilians  and  military  cfScials  hold 
positions  as  senior  province  representatives. 

The  rationale  for  the  creation  of  CORDS 
was  that  better  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  United  States  agencies  working 
in  the  field  in  Vietnam  was  needed  It  was 
also  anticipated  that  CORDS  would  offer 
greater  military  support  in  expediting  civil- 
ian supplies  and  would  provide  better  pro- 
tection for  pacification  efforts  While  it  is 
hard  to  argue  with  the  single-manager  con- 
cept, CORDS  orgaiilzation  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  First,  all  of  the  wtjrk  of  (ivilian 
agencies  was  under  one  program  (OCO)  be- 
fore CORDS  was  created.  Tills  program  was 
in  effect  for  only  five  months,  hardly  a  test- 
ing period,  before  It  was  replaced  by  COHDS. 
So.  in  effect.  CORDS  only  merged  OCO  and 
the  military  advisory  program  and  placed  it 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Command  in 
Vietnam  (MACV) . 

Opinion  varies  a  great  deal  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  CORDS  and  whether  c.r  not  it 
should  have  been  formed  In  Vietnam,  many 
American  civilians  are  disheariened  and 
some  are  leaving  cr  have  left  because  of  the 
predominance  of  what  they  regard  as  i  rtho- 
dox,  purely  military  judgments  Many  feel 
that  there  Is  little  or  no  reference  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  short  or  long  ranre  effects 
of  military  actions  on  the  Vietnamese,  espe- 
cially in  the  hamlets.  Where  military  officers 
are  senior  province  representatives,  this  prob- 
lem is  often  the  most  severe,  especially  in 
provinces  where  there  are  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  ARVN  and  United  States  troops,  or 
where  artillery  and  air  strikes  are  used  ex- 
tensively. In  these  provinces,  in  particular, 
concern  was  expressed  that  CORDS  senior 
representatives  who  are  military  officers,  are 
less  likely  to  deter  contemplated  military' 
operations  which  may  seriously  affect  the 
civil  paclflcation  program.  The  clear  feeling 
was  expressed  in  Vietnam  that  civilians  are 
in  a  stronger  position  to  "back"  Judgments 
of  this  nature  than  are  military  officers. 

CORDS  has  also  Imposed  an  almost  crush- 
ing load  of  paperwork  en  advisory  personnel. 
especially  in  the  provinces.  Both  military  nnd 
civilian  province  representatives  .-stated  that 
paperwork  was  seriously  limiting  the  time 
available  for  their  advLsory  e!ycrt.>=  A  paper 
war  is  not  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  CORDS 
Is  making  it  that  way.  Because  ef  the  crreat 
desire  now  to  show  statistical  progress,  evalu- 
ation reports  are   the   worst   offenders. 

Furthermore,  a  new  evaluation  system  will 
be  put  Into  operation  soon.  The  pacilication 


program  report  will  be  brighter  the  day  It 
docs  because  of  the  way  the  new  system  is 
def,i;:;ned. 

However,  it  lioes  teem,  even  with  il!  of  ii:^ 
detrlment'^.  CORDS  .'hould  l:e  allowed  t" 
continue.  The  numerous  re-org.mli'ationa: 
efforts  in  the  jjacific  . tion  proi-ram  have  liin- 
de.'ed  tlie  program's  ellectiveiic>-:s.  It  dr.e.s  ap- 
[lear  (ieslr.ible.  however,  that  all  senior 
CORD.S  province  advii^ors  be  civilians.  The 
pri-'grim  is  i-t  11  e.'ssrntially  civil  in  ii;it(ire  and 
should  Ije  I'.rimlJii.'^^tere:!  by  those  trained  in 
thl,'^  area.  It  is  imperative  that  qualified  ci- 
\illans  be  remiHed  Vo  fill  the  an\i.sory  jiost-: 
at  the  province  level.  Already  a  tentieticy  to 
hll  civil  operation  post.*;  with  inillt:iry  per- 
sonnel i.';  beiiiL'  evi.leneed.  TliLs  (ievelopmeiit 
Is  not  healthy. 

One  other  jioint  must  l?e  made  If  develop- 
ments in  the  GVN.  sucli  as  the  aboUshliur  ct 
the  Corps  regional  .idnilnistration  and  the 
stripping  of  Corp.s  comm.indcrs  of  their  civil 
function  t:ike  plac"  and  the  election  ol  prov- 
ince chiefs  occurs.  CORD.S  will  be  out-dated 
It  doef^  f;eem  ironic  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Vietnanie.=c  :;re  embarkln;?  on  a  propram  to 
.'^eparatp  the  military  from  civil  programs,  we 
de.-ign  our  advisory  propram  to  do  r.i.'t  tJic 
opi>osite. 

Coorrftnafio;i  of  cflorta 

The  problem  cf  admlnis.tratlfin  at  the  corps 
and  province  level  lias  been  cit.'rii.'-.''pd.  CORD.-^ 
and  Its  predeces.sor.  OCO.  have  reduced  the 
competition  between  c!vili;in  agencies  and 
ere  aed  p.  more  \inifipd  cffoit.  Now  that  the 
military  has  also  bceonic  part  I'f  this  effort, 
all  iidvice  at  the  corps  and  province  levelr 
thould  be  coordinated,  at  lea.^,t  in  theory. 

This  Is  not  the  case  In  .s.agoii  At  the  high- 
est level  on  the  American  Fide,  tl-.ere  seemr 
literally  no  .?oinf  ..dvance  planning  lietv-een 
the  principal  groups,  military.  .',t.ite  USI.A. 
CI.A,  AID  and  now  CORDS  Represent  ttivr.s 
of  each  of  these  proujis  should  a.t  the  very 
least  be  able  to  sit  down  with  the  others  at 
the  formative  planning  sttige  of  jirograms 
generated  in  any  one  r'f  them.  This  is  such 
an  elementary  practice  :n  .any  good  admin- 
istration that  even  to  r.sk  if  it  is  being  done 
should  be  an  insult  — except  for  the  reason  ii 
isn't  being  done.  A  perron  with  IX-puty  Am- 
basr.ador  rank  should  h.ave  no  responsibility 
other  than  coordinating  cmr  ettfirts  at  the 
lil';he:'t  level.  Somt-one  witii  extensive  ad- 
mlnl' trative  and  executive  experience,  pref- 
erably in  government,  .'-hould  f:U  this  posi- 
tion. 

Economies  in  our  overall  e.Tort  ai-c  poi- 
Mble.  Better  coordination  is  essential  and 
longer  term.'=,  (,f  service  would  help  l.ero.  A 
golden  opportunity  is  open  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  step  up  their  public  adminirtratlon 
training  prorrrams.  Too  many  l.iwyer.'-.  and 
too  ffw  admli';i.';tr..tors.  have  l?een  character- 
istic of  developing  nations.  The  Vietnamese 
ne^<^  not  make  this  mistake. 

The  team  was  not  in  Vietnam  for  a  sufli- 
cient  length  of  time  t  5  study  in  c.epth  t!ie 
entire  admlnl.stration  cf  the  AID  i:rn'-ram  in 
Vietnam.  The  Government  Oix;rations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  P^eprcsenliaives  and 
the  Foreign  .'isslst.atire  Subcommittee  rf  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have  pro- 
duced lengtliy  and  comprehensive  documents 
on  this  aspect  of  our  e.fforts. 

There  are  some  c  b.serv.-.ticns ,  howe.'cr. 
which  can  be  made.  A  severe  tli./rtage  ol 
qualified  manpower  in  civ;!  administration 
exists  in  Victn'-m  today  among  bath  th? 
Vic'name.T  and  Americans.  The  American 
proolem  is  coniplicatod  by  t'.ie  relatively 
short  period  of  time  that  our  personnel  spend 
in  V'letnr.m.  Most  ..le  there  for  only  la 
mouths,  but  often  in  any  one  position  i^v 
only  9  months  or  less.  It  often  takes  six 
months  to  '.earn  a  Job.  and  soon  the  Viet- 
namese "onposite  ntimber"  finds  a  new  mar. 
on  the  job.  who  ir.ay  have  a  dillcreiii  set  rl 
ideas.  It  is  unusual  tjr  an  American  to  spe..k 
Vletn.ime.se.  .-.nd  for  certain  posts  and  for  s  .i 
.short  a  term,  i:  is  hardly  worth  the  effort. 
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If  Would  be  much  better  to  use  fewer  men 
and  enl;>t  them  for  longer  terms  Where 
relevant  l.inguage  competence  should  be  ac- 
quired prlnr  'n  as'ilainment  lo  Vietnam  Al- 
lied traln;nif  m  Vietn:imese  hi.st.>ry  and  cul- 
ture should  t)e  a  pre-requlsite  as  well  A  cor- 
ollary of  the  longer  term  is  to  lift  the  ban 
on  brln^insf  wives  to  Vietnam — at  levst  is 
fir  as  Saigon  Since  most  military  personnel 
are  being  moved  out  of  Saigon  the  demand 
for  iccommodatlons  should  he  relieved 

A  Vietnamese  Institute  of  Public  Adminls- 
'ratlon  has  t>een  established  with  liberal 
American  support  and  counsel  It  Is  steadily 
improving  in  it^  training  of  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials In  the  end  this  kind  of  program  and 
policy  can  expedite  the  phasing  'Ut  of  Amer- 
ican advisory  personnel,  both  ctvtllan  and 
mint  iry 

The  American  pie^enre 

Finally  the  American  "presence"  In  Viet- 
nam i:.se!(  must  be  mentioned  Tliere  are 
about  300  000  American  soldiers  and  several 
thousand  American  civilians  in  Vietnam  to- 
day Probably  1  In  4  of  the  males  between 
19  and  26  is  an  American  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  and  probably  growing 
antl- American  sentiment  is  quite  wide- 
spread TO  a  great  extent  it  is  Irrational,  but 
It  wi  there  and  must  be  reckoned  with  A 
recent  issue  of  a  Saigon  newspaper  sum- 
marized editorially  the  chief  factors  which 
foster  antl-Amerlcanism  Basically  tliey  are 
The  American  does  not  observe  many  local 
customs,  he  tends  to  be  too  familiar  with 
all  Vietnamese  young  women,  not  discrimi- 
nating between  those  "fi^r  rent  '  and  those 
not.  He  gives  cigarettes  to  children.  He  often 
treats  too  lightly  the  ultlm.ite  responsibility 
of  a  Vietnamese  ifBclal  whom  he  advises 
He  too  often  speaks  sllKhtlngly  of  the  Viet- 
namese, both  military  and  civilian.  While  the 
South  Vietnamese  realize  our  help  is  essen- 
tial to  their  conli.'iued  independence,  lliere 
are  changes  which  Americans  can  make  both 
Individually  and  collectively  that  would  be 
helpful  Reducing  the  number  of  Americans 
In  Vietnam  is.  of  course,  an  obvious  way  of 
reducing  the  American  presence  "  We  Ije- 
lleve  that  this  can  t>e  done  in  both  civilian 
and   military  ureas 

The  I'redibihty  gap 
One  other  i  em  regarding  the  Americ-in  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  the  credibility  gap. 
M mv  times  members  of  our  team  privately 
expressed  skepticism  .it  the  accuracy  of  the 
Information   and   appraisals   itiven    us 

This  is  similar  to  the  widespread  skepti- 
cism greeting  orncial  pronouncements  in  the 
United  States  itself  Some  observations,  how- 
ever, are  m  order  before  coming  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter 

.Americans  and  others  visiting  Vietnam 
tend  to  come  with  preconceptions  This  al- 
ways results  in  a  certain  amount  of  selec- 
tive perception."  We  all  of  us  to  some  extent 
.see  what  we  wish  to  see  Some  contradlcUons 
m  reporting  are  thus  to  be  expected.  This  re- 
port doubtless  sutlers  somewhat  from  this 
error  in  spite  of  all  the  '.ery  conscious  efTorts 
made  to  be  completely  objective  and  objec- 
tively complete. 

There  is  built  in  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  militarv  and  civilian  olficials  alike  to  re- 
port matters  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  ;)os- 
sible  Promotions  usually  depend  on  success 
in  in  .isslgnment  Budgets  depend  often  on 
statistics.  The  group  knows  of  one  instance 
at  a  very,  very  high  military  level  of  delib- 
erate and  important  alternation  of  data  so 
as  to  disguise  failure  What  effect  the  forth- 
coming election  campaign  in  the  United 
States  will  have  on  wishful  thinking  and  se- 
lective pronouncements  by  both  sides  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Observers,  including  reporters  and  colum- 
nists—and for  that  matter  our  military,  civil- 
ian, and  volunteer  personnel-  vary  as  to  what 
they  see  and  hear  It  is  not  far  off  the  mark 
to  say  that  at  any  one  time  a  person  could, 


if  he  I(Hiked  for  them  rtnd  facts  on  botli  sides 
of  alm<..st  any  question  The  time  variable  is 
especially  important  Tiwi  many  pieople  are 
still  arguing  for  and  against  Diem  or  relying 
for  fact*  upon  the  military  .situation  of  1966 
Except  for  the  efTects  of  his  regime.  Diem  is 
irrelevant  to  the  direction  of  the  present 
policy  -Many  and  probably  most  aspects  of 
the  situiitlon  are  improving  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view  but  not  all  Columnists 
such  iis  Walter  Lippmann  and  Joseph  Alsop 
become  to  some  extent  prisoners  of  their 
earlier  pronouncements:  and  if  the  latter  to- 
day .ipparentlv  was  more  nearly  accurate  In 
interpreting   phenomena,    so   he   it! 

Continued  repetition  by  the  Communists, 
echoed  by  pacifists  and  others,  of  false 
charges  iiave  their  effect  These  false  charges 
Included  such  matters  as  the  percenL.-ige  of 
the  people  supporting  the  Viet  Cong  wide- 
spread and  deliberate  civilian  liombmg  on 
our  part,  .limost  universal  cowardice  on  the 
pan  of  the  .ARV>f  exti-nsUe  use  of  napalm 
against  women  .iiid  children  customary 
herding  of  refugees  behind  barbed  wire,  etc. 

But  even  ,ifter  m. iking  allowance  for  these 
factors  the  ■credibility  g,ip  does  not  disap- 
pear The  team  found  contradictions  not 
only  In  what  they  were  told  by  .Americans  :us 
compared  to  what  they  saw.  but  al.so  as  com- 
pared to  what  others,  many  United  Stfites 
otBcials  told  them  For  the  most  part  the 
contradiction  or  misinformation  was  the  re- 
sult of  exce.sslve  optimism,  either  on  specific 
figures  such  as  civilian  war  casualty  figures 
or  on  the  progress  being  made  in  cprtiiin  pro- 
grams This  lack  of  realism  and  candor  is 
harmful  and  has  .ilded  those  who  oppose  the 
war  It  should  lie  stated  that  almost  all  areas 
of  inconsistency  found  by  the  team  were  in 
the  non-classlfled  area  Security  would  not 
have  been  breached  by  being  frank  and 
forthright 

The  quality  of  the  American  effort  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  improved  It  must  be  improved 
It  can  become  even  more  effective  .md  etfi- 
elent  Most  of  the  changes  suggested  or  rec- 
ommended In  this  chapter  can  be  made  with 
a  minimum  of  change  in  over-all  policy.  Yet 
we  feel  they  ire  vitally  important  and  hope 
they  Will  be  careftilly  considered. 

V    VIETNAM      THE   MILIT.^RY  SITt'ATIOM 

Tlie  most  frequently  :isked  questions  by 
Americans  are:  "When  will  the  war  be  over""" 
How  Ls  it  really  going?"  This  report  will  at- 
tempt to  answer  these  questions. 

Coiiicnfionoi   war 

Actually  in  the  sense  of  mass  invasions 
across  the  border,  there  is  relatively  little 
of  this  Organized  units  of  divisional 
strength  have  only  been  Involved  Just  south 
of  the  de-mllltarized  zone  and  (more  re- 
cently i  near  the  Laos  and  Cambodian  bor- 
ders Both  of  these  neutral  nations  have 
pnjved  impotent  ,ind  or  unwilling  to  prevent 
such  groupings  on  the  p.art  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  -.heir  North  Vietnam  allies.  Battalion 
strength  massing  and  attack  occasionally 
take  place  from  the  "Iron  Triangle"  north- 
west of  -Saigon,  from  the  jungle-covered 
mountains  west  of  the  coastal  plain,  and 
formerly  within  the  Mekong  Delta  area.  On 
our  part,  "search  and  destroy"  missions  have 
increasingly  rarely  been  .ible  to  find  the 
enemy  in  any  substantial  number.  Normally 
he  avoids  sucii  engagements. 

In  the  two  major  "conventional"  battles 
I  DMZ  I  and  (DakToi  during  1967.  the  enemy 
has  failed  in  two  of  his  objectives  and  suc- 
ceeded in  one  He  has  suffered  serious  losses 
in  manpower  and  weaponry.  "Kill  ratios" 
range  from  2  to  1  to  10  lo  1  in  the  variotis 
encounters  making  up  these  two  battles. 
Whatever  his  objectives,  whether  to  capture 
territory,  to  score  a  major  propaganda  vic- 
tory, or  to  draw  off  our  forces  furnisliing  se- 
curity for  the  hamlets,  he  has  succeeded 
only  in  the  third  The  infrequeiicy  of  such 
attacks  would  indicate  that  his  losses  may 
not  appear  to  him  to  Justify  att.acks  on  this 
third   ground   alone,   although    the   inability 


til  mount  such  attacks  may  be  the  really  de- 
termining factor 

Unmistakable  evidence  points  to  the  fol- 
lowing: ift)  a  substantial  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  Viet  Cong  engaged  in  these  op- 
erations, ibi  their  rppl.icement  with  c.in. 
.siderable  difficulty,  by  cadres  of  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  army,  (C)  an  increase  in  hre 
power,  including  more  sophisticated  weap- 
ons   on  the  communist   side. 

On  balance,  in  the  two  zones  mentioned, 
the  communists  are  probably  slightly 
stronger  as  a  mlliUiry  force  than  a  year  igo 
Gains  on  our  side  ire  considerably  i^rcater 
due  to  our  own  further  buildup  Tlie  ad- 
dition of  a  division  of  the  Thil  irmy.  and 
additional  lighting  units  of  the  ARVN  and 
others  will  aid  still  further. 

We  are  winning  the  conventional  war." 
aJid  Its  end,  some  of  our  leaders  sav — bar- 
ring some  new  major  factor — is  m  sight  al- 
though the  date  is  quite  uncertain  Tlie 
threat  of  it.s  sporadic  re-opening  will,  of 
course,  remain  Also  even  our  centers  of 
greatest  .strength  .ire  incre.ismg  subject  to 
bombardment  as  the  communists  receive 
longer  and  longer  range  mortars  and  tnls- 
siles,   chiefly  from  the   Russians, 

Vxetcong  guerrilla  tactics  and  m/ra- 
strurturc 

The  :-.truggle  against  guerrillas  Is  going  less 
favorably  It  is  even  conceivable  that  this 
may  be  lost,  either  through  la)  war-weari- 
ness on  our  part  'ir  the  South  Vietnamese, 
(bi  corruption  undermining  the  slowly 
emerging  support  of  the  -South  Vietnamese 
government,  (c)  failure  to  devise  and  carry 
out  means  to  give  the  necessary  security  to 
the  hamlets,  or  idi  erosion  of  good  will 
toward  the  .Americans  and  other  allies  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Vietnamese.  This  la.st  may  be 
quite  irrational,  but  the  Communists  keep 
up  their  antl-Ainerlcan  propaganda  and  loo 
frequently  our  own  conduct  plays  into  their 
hands. 

For  some  years  to  come.  Viet  Cong  bands 
can  be  expected  to  conduct  night,  or  even 
day.  forays  against  relatively  defenseless 
hamlets.  The  tiearby  jungles  ,ind  mountains 
permit  this.  Their  mfra-structure  .still  in  the 
hamlets  supplies  them  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  available  defenses  and  Who 
should  be  .assassinated  Jungles,  along  with 
new  and  improved  weapons,  also  permit  oc- 
casional shelling  of  cities  of  short  duration. 
With  longer  range  and  more  accurate  weap- 
ons, these  may  show  increasing  seventy  .ind 
even  frequency. 

Apart  from  .security  measures,  which  will 
be  considered  presently,  a  number  of  factors 
are  working  in  otir  i  "our"  being  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  United  States,  and  other 
allies)  favor.  Feeding  the  Viet  Cong  in  the 
jungles  IS  not  easy.  We  have  learned  the  tech- 
niques of  guarding  the  nee  crops  during  the 
harvest  season,  and  many  of  the  Viet  Cong 
raids  are  primarily  tor  food.  In  the  .Mekong 
Delta  area  there  are  virtually  no  jungles  or 
mountains,  and  the  virtually  complete  secu- 
rity found  in  .An  CSiang  province  can  and 
should  be  duplicated  If  and  when  the  con- 
structive devices  already  di.icussed  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  can  proceed  far 
enough  to  consolidate  support,  more  gams 
will  be  made. 

At  present,  much  of  the  Delta  may  be  .sub- 
ject to  local  agreements  on  both  sides  to 
leave  each  other  alone.  If  we  can  win  else- 
where, progress  In  the  Delta  by  political 
and  or  military  means  can  become  less  ditfi- 
cult. 
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Without  being  in  a  position  to  ev.aluate 
the  information,  one  member  of  our  team 
was  informed  by  a  reasonably  reliable  source 
that  at  least  certain  of  our  senior  corps  of- 
ficers did  not  share  the  optimistic  evalua- 
tions of  General  Westmoreland  .Amb.issador 
Bunker  may  wish  to  have  a  conference  in 
depth  with  all  concerned  participating  This 
m.iy  have  contributed  tij  the  credibility  gap 


Tliere  Is  evidence  that  recruiting  of  Viet 
Cong  has  fallen  off  drastically,  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  being  scraped.  The  popula- 
tion they  control  effectively  has  shrunk.  The 
aura  of  certain  s-.iocess  is  no  longer  theirs, 
but  hardship,  suffering,  and  danger  remain. 
Most  able-bodied  nien  ;.rp  already  fighting  on 
one  side  or  the  oth'-r.  Tlie  nvcrage  man  does 
not  want  to  leave  his  family  indefinitely — 
a  factor  in  AWOL  on  both  sides.  Chieu  Hoi 
(£ce  below'i  is  taking  its  constant  toll,  and 
is  at  its  maximum  during  Tet,  the  trsiditional 
family  holiday  season. 

F\3r  all  this,  the  infra-structure  or  net- 
work of  cells  in  the  hamlots  largely  remains. 
The  government  with  our  assistance  plans 
to  tighten  up  police  and  military  surveil- 
lance, with  a  revised  and  forgery-proof 
Identity  card  system  complete  with  finger 
printing  for  all  adult  males.  Constant  check- 
ing In  this  fashion  should  yield  results.  In 
tlie  end.  however,  information  as  to  whom 
Is  Involved,  given  by  defectors  and  close 
acquaintances  sympathetic  with  the  govern- 
ment can  do  the  most.  A  combination  of 
national  loyalty,  resentment  against  the  Viet 
Cong  and  tisstired  personal  security  can  pro- 
duce this  type  of  cooperation.  As  yet,  this 
combination  is  relatively  rare.  The  converse 
Is  cerUiinly  not  true,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Viet  Cong  themselves  have  the  willing  loy- 
alty of  these  persons. 

Security 

Over  and  over  again,  the  note  has  been 
sounded  that  security  is  the  key  to  a  prob- 
lem. Pour  major  factorc  are  Involved:  (a) 
effective  patrols,  night  and  day,  (b)  local 
hamlet  or  village  garrisons  or,  from  the  dis- 
trict. mlUtla  of  adequate  strength  to  with- 
stand the  Initial  shock,  (c)  reinforcements 
within  striking  distance,  (dl  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  Inhabitants  generally.  Sym- 
pathy (d)  already  rules  among  the  Montag- 
nards.  the  Hoa  Hoa  sect  in  An  Giang  and 
parts  of  its  neighboring  jirovlnces,  In  the 
cities,  and  in  some  secure  parts  of  the  mral 
areas.  These  provide  (ai  and  (b)  also.  Rein- 
forcements (cl  are  present  in  the  cities  and 
to  some  extent  among  the  other  groups. 

(a)  Effective  patrols:  These  operate  chiefly 
In  the  hamlets  near  cities  and  other  bases. 
The  Koreans  are  especially  effective.  Our 
own  forces  are  under  orders  to  take  the  first 
blow  before  they  fire,  and  show  great  cour- 
age In  this  regard.  The  ARVTiJ  patrols  vary 
greatly.  They  are  most  often  at  their  best 
when  a  ^ew  Americans  or  Koreans  are  mixed 
Jn,  not  necessarily  la  command.  Under  such 
circumstances,  they  too  show  great  courage 
and  the  experience  ought  Increasingly  to 
lead  them  to  patrol  effectively  on  their  own. 

lb)  Local  militia:  the  Provincial  Forces 
are  full-time;  the  local  Regional  Forces  in- 
creasingly so.  These  are  protecting  their  own 
and  are  showing  some  promise.  To  these 
should  now  be  added  the  security-trained 
members  of  the  Rural  Development  teanxs 
working  in  the  hamlets.  It  is  the  hope  that 
even  if  these  two  groups  should  find  them- 
selves locally  outnumbered,  they  will  turn 
into  counter-guerrillas.  This  has  not  mate- 
rialized on  any  appreciable  scale. 

(c)  Reinforcement:  these  are  inadequate, 
In  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  ntimerous 
to  cover  the  country.  Where  a  province  such 
as  Binh  Dinh  ( coastal  |  had  been  a  show 
cose  in  security  as  long  as  regular  troops 
were  there  and  available  in  strength,  their 
drawing  off  to  aid  in  repelling  the  attack 
from  the  DMZ  was  soon  followed  by  renewed 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  raiding 
activity.  Perhaps  this  effect  accounts  for  the 
otherwise  disastrous  attacks  in  the  Dak  To 
ns  well  as  the  DMZ  area.  Whenever  security 
fails,  support  for  the  government  is  eroded. 

The  problem  in  both  (b)  and  (c)  is  clearly 
manpower.  II  the  ARVN  can  field  one  or  more 
additional  divisions,  if  the  United  States  can 
scrape  up  a  division  or  more  from  its  logis- 
tical support  units,  if  the  Thai  division  is 
added,    U     conventional    war    weakens    the 


enemy,  if  more  :.!:ct  more  rfcniits  irr  f.  iind 
for  the  Provincial  and  Regional  militia.  It 
should  be  possibly  slowly,  but  stirely,  to  ex- 
tend security  zones  to  more  and  more  ham- 
lets in  an  ever-wider  radltis  around  the 
cities,  the  provincial  and  regional  capitals, 
and  the  vnrious  army  baspF,  .Special  i)rlorlty 
should  be  given  to  the  rice  producing  co:ist;il 
and  Delta  areas,  where  iwlth  the  cities)  80- 
OC^  of  the  population  live. 

Unless  there  is  a  major  change  in  the 
communist  will  to  fight  land  this  is  not  in- 
conceivable), this  process  will  take  many 
yc.ir.s—but  th.TP  :s  i  o  '  tlier  v.'ay  tii  tight 
what  the  enemy  has  determined  to  be  a 
"protracted"  war  than  by  sustained  atten- 
tion  to    (a),    (b),    (c),   and    (d). 

Cliieti  Iloi 

Tliis  "open  arms"  policy  is  designed  to  en- 
courage defectors  from  miiitnry  and  infra- 
structures of  the  Viet  Cone  and  (to  a  very 
limited  extent)  from  the  troops  from  the 
North.  It  is  in  great  measure  successf-!. 
During  1966 — 22,242  returned  in  this  fashion 
and  in  1967 — 27.000.  It  is  hiiJhe=t  during  the 
Tet  holidays.  It  is  lowest  durine  the  weeks  of 
uncertainty  as  to  changes  in  the  .Saigon  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  presently  leveling  off  or  de- 
clining, as  the  numbers  of  Viet  Cong  are 
themselves  declining,  or  as  they  impose 
stricter  controls.  Subsequent  countpr-defec- 
tlons  from  the  Chleu  Hoi  are  ribotit  ]';. 

Propaganda  leaflets,  "passes",  n  word  of 
mouth  are  the  means  to  reach  the  Viet  Cong. 
Inducements  are  financial,  with  a  further 
bonus  for  weapons  brought  with  them.  Secu- 
rity, reunion  with  families  (where  possible) 
and  employment  are  promised. 

A  substantial  number  fun:.sh  v;'!u:ibie 
Intelligence  service,  and  a  substantial  num- 
ber Join  our  side  in  actual  combat. 

The  bombing  of  the  north 

This  has  not  succeeded  as  yet  In  one  of 
its  original  objectives,  that  of  inducing  the 
North  to  negotiate  and  or  desist  in  its  aid  to 
the  Viet  Cong.  There  is  evidence  that  it  has 
increased  the  Viet  Cong  determination  to 
fight.  However,  it  has  added  materi:illy  to  its 
difficulty  in  sending  men  and  supplies  to  the 
South,  but  it  has  not  prevented  .substantial 
aid.  It  has  made  necessary  the  use  of  100.000 
to  150,000  North  Vietnamese  in  antiaircraft 
and  other  protective  military  oper.itions  in 
the  North.  150,000  to  250,000  more,  many  of 
them  Chinese,  are  used  to  repair  d:xmages. 
Larger  and  more  sophisticated  'A-papons  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  South  following  the  long 
pause  of  early  1966.  They  have  kept  up  a 
modest  supply  ever  since. 

Widespread  criticism  of  the  bombing  p.olicy 
has  .arisen  in  many  quarters  all  over  the 
world  and  in  our  own  nation.  Tliis  ha.s  arisen 
largely  because  of  the  fear  of  the  con.se- 
quences  of  escalation  together  vcith  the  in- 
evitable civilian  casualties.  We  have  also  suf- 
fered substantial  losses  in  planes  and  men. 

The  bombing  is  inflicting  substantial 
damage  upon  the  power  plants,  the  trans- 
portation system,  shipping  repair  yards,  oil 
sto-age  In  the  North.  Tliis  is  hurting  the 
regular  economy  as  well  as  the  war  effort. 
Goods  are  piling  up  on  the  Haiphong  docks. 

The  harbor  of  Haiphong  has  not  as  yet 
been  bombed,  because  of  fear  of  the  effect  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  one  or  more  of  their 
ships  are  hit. 

The  United  States  has  offered  Vd  stop  the 
bombing,  if  iissurances  are  given  by  the 
North  tJiat  it  will  also  de-escalate.  If  the 
bombing  Is  stopped  witliout  such  assurances. 
it  is  possible  that  two  militarily  Important 
consequences  will  follow:  (1)  over  100,000 
members  of  the  armed  services  of  the  North 
could  be  released  to  Join  their  forces  iu  the 
war  in  the  South  and  (2)  the  flow  of  larger 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  to  these 
forces  will  be  facilitated. 

However,  if  by  any  chance  a  temporary 
bombing  pause    (e.g.   at  Tet)    shotUd  show 


■hit  the  North  was  not  t.iking  advantage  of 
it  to  build  up  its  forces,  this  could  be  the 
sign.tl  for  the  beginning  of  a  de-r,scalat!on. 
We  should  cx>perate  in  ".some  fashion"  t-o 
give  Hanoi  aji  oppoitunity  to  de-pscalate. 

Thf  character  «/  tlie  var  for  the  hamlets 

Two  major  approaches  are  open  to  us  in 
military  ttforts  in  the  War  for  the  hamlets,  al- 
ihough  thpy  are  noi  necessarily  inutiialiy 
exclusive. 

O.ie  of  ihe.-c  iiivolves  a  carryiiitr  of  the  war 
intj  Viet  Cong  territory,  Ix.'mbing  and  de- 
ffv.ction  of  the  villages  they  t^tpm^ibly  hold, 
and  killing,  wounding  ur  capturing  such 
annpd  men  iis  are  found.  Civi'ii.tii  casualtis 
from  the  Ijombin^  are  consider.ib'p,  (mini- 
mum to  datp,  well  over  inoooo,  mostly 
V,-  nirided)  and  are  cliiefiy  women  :ind  chil- 
dren. Survivors  including  ilip  wounded  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  rpfiurecs.  The  wouiided  a.re 
cared  for  in  our  hospitals.  Tlie  permanent 
occupiUion  of  the  leTitory  is  not  ncri's,«arily 
a  part  of  the  jilan.  .Surveys  of  these  m  ho.s- 
pit.ils  clearly  indicate  that  very  few  women 
and  even  fewer  children  have  been  the  vic- 
tims (.f  n.ipalm.  Today  the  use  if  this 
medium  is  virtually  unknown  cxcppt  in 
:ictii:il  man  to  man  combat.  The  exceptions. 
if  any  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of 
civilians  by  the  V\et  Cons  .a.s  shield.s,  con- 
trary to  all  recignl/^d  [iractlces  under  inter- 
;iat:onal  law. 

The  ofTicial  m::it,--ry  jxv-itlon  Is  that  these 
opeiatiims  create  an  ,;ntl-Viot  Cong  attitude 
;;rnong  the  •viUaiters,  However,  a  \ery  consider- 
able txody  of  pviderice  endorsed  by  a  number 
(  f  American  civilian?.  Major  Bp  i  see  above) 
and  some  military  is  that  this  typo  of  oper- 
ation creates  enemips  amon-.-  tliose  previously 
uncommitted  or  those  inclined  t<<ward  our 
.side  The  provinces  in  which  and  near  which 
("Oi>pration  Cedar  Falls")  our  major  effort 
of  this  type,  was  conducted,  wpre  with  one 
exception  the  only  ones  in  which  Dzu,  the 
leading  anti-government  candidate  obtained 
a  plurality  in  the  hvst  election.  However,  this 
same  f'peration  also  resu'iled  m  an  increase 
in  the  Chipu  Hoi, 

"Clear  and  hold"  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  objective  is  lo  create  ever  wlden- 
iiijt  areas  of  substantial  tecurlty. 

The  dispute  as  between  these  two  types  (.f 
oper.ition  is  the  major  dispute  today  as  to 
military  stratetry.  While  the  team  favors  the 
latter,  we  are  not  qualified  lo  iiass  Die  neces- 
sary military  Judgment  in  particular  ciuses 
or  in  over-ail  jxilicy.  The  latter  policy  would 
seem  to  be  much  more  productive  In  winning 
ihe  jicople. 

The  military  capacity  of  the  ARVN 
This  has  been  the  .subject  of  hot  dispine, 
v>-ith  peojile  taking  .■■ides  according  n  their 
experience  or  predisixisition.  Our  army's 
official  formula  is  that  "the  ARVN  are  as 
good  as  their  leaders",  i  e,  some  fight  well, 
some  light  less  well,  some  run  riway.  V.'here 
they  are  fiehting  alongside  t.he  .Americans, 
especially  in  combined  action  units,  they 
are  UEually   excellent   l.trhters. 

Our  press  has  civen  a  dlstortc-d  view,  be- 
cause our  people  are  much  more  interested 
In  our  troops  than  in  thote  of  the  ARVN  and 
the  other  allies.  Thus  far  in  the  war,  the 
ARVN  have  had  more  than  four  times  ns 
many  killed  as  we.  although  at  the  jircsent 
time  the  c.isualties  are  running  only  '-light iy 
more  than  ours.  The  draft  period  of  service 
is  longer  than  our.=  .  The  fcouth  Vietnamc'e 
liave  over  700.000  men  in  their  regular  forces, 
militia,  and  jwlice.  The  ARVN  has  340,000 
men  under  arms.  294.000  men  are  m  the 
Popular  and  P,.peional  forces,  and  C7.000  men 
are  at  the  national  police  force.  This  would 
be  the  equivalent  cf  about  8.400.000  Ameri- 
cans, or  roughly  alxiut  all  we  were  iible  to 
mobilize  at  the  height  of  World  War  II.  Tliey 
have  lowered  the  draft  age  to  10,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  so  as  to  obtain  still  more  troops, 
lioughly  one  fifth  to  one  sbith  of  their  popu- 
lation   are    under    Viet    C-ong    control    and 
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scarcely  open  to  recniltlnc;  by  ovir  side,  except 
under  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 

A  relevant  parallel  may  be  found  m  the 
Korean  War  During  its  early  stages  the  ROK 
forces  did  not  fight  well.  Later  they  fought 
hard  md  today,  man  for  man,  they  are  at 
least  the  equal  of  ours  in  Vietnam  The  sense 
of  nationhood  in  Vietnam  is  much  less  de- 
veloped than  in  Korea  War  weariness  is 
al.^o  a  factor  So  is  corruption  and  the 
spectacle  of  the   proflreer  in   Saigon 

On  balance,  the  ARVN.  including  the  local 
mllltla,  are  doing  increasingly  well,  with  still 
very  considerable  room  for  improvement  in 
many  of  the  units. 

The  bombing  of  the  south 

While  most  of  the  controversy  over  bomb- 
ing n.is  centered  in  ,ilr  strikes  in  North  Viet- 
nam bombing  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
shiiild  be  equally  controversial  Our  bombing 
policy  in  South  Vietnam,  unlike  the  North. 
has  a  direct  influence  on  natlon-bulldlng  and 
paclflcatlon  program  as  to  our  military  jper- 
•itions  of  our  ground  forces  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  artUIe.y 

Bombing  in  the  South  has  handicapped 
the  effort  to  win  the  hearts  .md  minds'  of 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  It  Is  contributing  to 
the  growtb  of  anti-AmerlcanJsm  Restricting 
bombing  m  the  S<">uth  only  to  those  areas 
where  large  scale  troop  confrontations  are 
uiklng  place  would  minimize  the  .idverse 
effects  now  being  felt 

The  time  /actor 

Tlie  enemy  Is  fighting  a  protracted  war  Its 
end  Is  not  in  sight  Assuming  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  conventional  war.  or  even  an  out 
and  out  victory,  many  of  our  troops  can  be 
at  least  gr;idually  phased  out  fairly  soon. 
Security  operations  are  likely  to  take  much 
longer,  and  our  aid  will  be  needed  so  long  as 
the  guerilla  ratio  remains  i  see  above  i  While 
we  could  probably  hasten  matters  by  an  In- 
vasion of  the  Nor'h  including  the  seizure  of 
Hanoi  ;Lnd  Haiphong,  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  this  major  escalation  are  incal- 
culable. 

Recommendations 

(These  are  made  with  some  hesitancy  be- 
cause of  lack  of  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation and  our  lack  of  real  expertise  in  the 
military  Held  ) 

1.  Shift  from  the  tactics  ot  destroying  Viet 
Cong  held  villages  .ind  then  withdrawing,  to 
a  clear  and  hold  strategy 

2.  Continue  emphasis  on  security  for  the 
friendlv  areas  and  those  producing  most  of 
the  food  supply. 

J  Deploy  I  greater  number  of  military  and 
para-milltary  units  in  fxjsts  readily  available 
to  -issist  local  milltia  and  Rural  Development 
hamlet  teams  under  attack. 

4  Continue  the  bombing  of  military  and 
military   -supporting   targets  m   the   North. 

5  Make  more  use  at  this  stage  of  "mixed" 
units  of  .ARVN  with  United  States  and  other 
allies  The  Combined  Action"  Units  of  the 
Marines  :n  I  Corps  and  mixed  patrols  u.'.ed 
elsewhere  are  successful  examples  Whether 
the  commanders  ,ire  ARVN  or  allies  is  not 
iniporiant    Both  should  be  tried. 

6  Continue  to  stress  the  Chleu  Hoi  or  open 
arms  program. 

7  Diligently  search  for  ways  to  give  Hanoi 
an  opportunity  to  de-escalate,  but  without 
yielding  any  military  advantage  presently 
held    except  for  such   a  quid   pro  quo 

8.  Restrict  bombing  in  South  Vietnam  to 
those  areas  in  which  there  are  actual  con- 
frontations between  Allied  and  enemy  forces. 
Eliminate  free  strike  zones. 

9.  Plan  for  a  lung  war 

VI      Sl'MMARY    AND    CONCtLTSlONS 

By  design  Volunteers  for  Vletniun  has  not 
entered  into  the  debate  over  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  be  :n  Vietnam.  The 
fact  is  we  are  there  Rather  the  orientation 
w.is  one  of  examining  the  quality,  the  man- 
ner, the  method,  the  effectiveness,  of  Amer- 


ican efforts  in  Vietnam  .md  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  The  team,  therefore, 
attempted  to  delve  into  the  complexities  of 
the  various  iispecUH  of  the  many  programs 
which  fall  under  the  heading  of  pacifica- 
tion '  More  ba-sicallv  the  team  made  an  ef- 
fort to  (letermliie  the  .iblllty  of  the  present 
Government  of  Vietnam  effectively  to  carry 
the  fight  .igaliist  communism  and  to  win  the 
siipp)ort  of  the  people  Military  operations  .is 
they  affect  the  pacification  prognuns  and 
the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Vietnamese   people  were  al.so  considered 

Evaluations  have  been  made  and  conclu- 
sions reached  As  might  be  expected  .ill  team 
members  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all 
conclusions  and  statements 

Basic  conclusions  reached  by  V'olunteers 
for  Vietnam  should  be  .stated  llrst : 

1  It  IS  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  commitment  to  ;isslst 
the  Crovernment  of  Vietnam,  making  no 
group  judgment  with  regard  to  how  or 
through  what  methods,  or  on  the  chain  of 
events  which  led  to  the  commitment  to 
which  we  are  obligated  today 

2  Unilateral  withdrawal  from  Vletn:im 
would  result  m  unbearable  miliUiry  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  Vletnjim,  exposing  the 
people  of  South  Vletn;un  to  the  Immediate 
threat  of  communist  domination 

3  Unilateral  withdrawal  trom  Vietnam 
would  be  harmful  to  both  the  short-run  .md 
long-term  security  Interests  of  the  United 
St.ites  .md  would  weaken  the  integrity  of 
commilmenLs  made  by  the  United  suites 
elsewhere  in  the  world 

4  The  United  suites,  while  continuing  to 
support  the  Government  of  Vietnam,  should 
constantly,  honestly,  thoroughly  and  with  a 
sense  of  dedication  and  conviction  probe 
for  ways  which  can  lead  to  negotiations  for 
peace.  We  should  continuously  re-examine 
the  conditions  specified  for  such  talks,  rec- 
ognizing that  there  Is  virtue  in  admitting 
some  mistakes  and  in  going  the  extra  mile 
We  should  seek  to  create  conditions  that 
would  make  possible  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances for  negotl.itlons  to  take  place 

5  At  the  present  time  the  Viet  Cong  com- 
promise a  small,  but  significant  minority  m 
South  Vietnam  .ind  those  people  loyal  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam,  while  much  larger 
in  number  .ilso  constitute  a  minority  As  a 
result,  the  largest  number  of  Vietnamese, 
most  likely  a  majority,  especially  in  rural 
areas  stand  uncommitted  .is  yet  between  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

6  The  allegiance  or,  at  the  very  least,  the 
passive  acceptance  of  the  new  nonaligned 
people  in  South  Vietnam  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  successfully  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  .md  ijecome  a  stable  force. 

7.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam  should  be  continuously  re- 
examined in  light  of  the  need  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people 

.A  Note  on  Insurgency.  It  may  be  observed 
that  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  warfare 
being  waged  in  Vietnam — limited  conven- 
tional almost  entirely  in  the  1st  and  2nd  and 
3rd  Corps  areas  and  insurgency  In  the  Delta 
.ind  isolated  situations  elsewhere.  The  mili- 
tary response  appears  to  be  making  progress 
with  the  mam  force  North  Vietnamese  units, 
but  the  major  question  is  how  will  we  re- 
spond to  the  insurgency  in  1968  Most  ob- 
servers, and  our  Hndlngs.  will  conclude  that 
the  fight  to  counter  the  insurgency  is  lagging 
behind  This  proposal  Is  to  suggest  a  policy 
that  may  be  effective  in  the  fight  against  the 
Insurgency 

Insurgency  is  fought  in  political,  economic, 
social  :md  [jsychological  dimensions  .as  well 
as  III  the  guerilla  warfare  dimensions  A  fac- 
tor which  hiis  helped  to  obscure  understand- 
ing of  insurgency  is  the  tendency  to  frame 
the  problem  in  terms  of  conventional  mili- 
tary concepts  when  In  fact,  the  problem  Is 
much    broader.    Insurgencies   are   not   made. 


they  happen  over  a  long  period  of  time  As 
Wendell  Phillips  once  .said,  "Its  foundations 
are  laid  far  back  '  Yet,  Insurgencies  never 
occur  as  a  result  of  forces  beyond  human  con- 
trol- that  is,  they  are  not  something  anal- 
ogous to  earthquakes  or  sunspots  They  oc- 
cur .ifter  long-run  preconditions  create  a  po- 
tentially explosup  situation  which  Is  trig- 
gered by  incidental  factors  B.-uslcally.  the 
causes  may  be  classified  Into  poUtlcai.  eco- 
nomic  and  social  f.ictors 

If  It  IS  true  that  the  causes  are  long-run, 
IS  most  students  of  Insurgency  have  agreed. 
It  IS  not  likely  that  immediate  repre.sslve 
policies  will  solve  the  problems  L;irge-.scule 
military  operations  in  the  Delta  should  be 
employed  cautiously  ind  only  then  in  con- 
Junction  with  effective  iwlltical  and  social 
reform  Basically  there  are  two  ways  of  han- 
dling Insurgencies  strong  millt.ary  police  ac- 
tion ,md  wl.sp  ix>litlcs  Lenin  recognized  that 
■undisciplined  .irmed  action"  is  by  "no 
means  sufficient  to  prevent  events  which  re- 
sult from  profound  economic  .md  jKilltlcal 
causes." 

Dealing  with  in.surgency  through  military 
force  without  regard  to  lepal.  ethical,  or  con- 
stitutional reslralnUs  is  short-lived  Justify- 
ing its  brut^ilitles  under  the  slogan  of  fight- 
ing fire  with  tire,  has  an  appeal  to  those 
whom  Mao-Tse-tung  calls  .simple-minded 
militarists  It  Is  the  approach  Chang  Kai- 
shek  used  .against  the  Communists  in  the 
1930's  .ind  1940's  It  Is  the  type  of  approach 
employed  by  the  French  against  the  Viet 
,\llnh  and  .ifialnst  the  .Algerian  rebels  It  Is 
the  .same  type  of  approach  the  Russians  used 
in  Berlin  in  1953  and  In  Budapest  in  1956 
In  the  name  of  suability,  It  Is  a  favorite  ap- 
proach of  -he  miliuary  dictators  in  Latin 
.America 

This  leads  us  to  the  political  approach  to 
insurgency  In  past  wars  the  political  .aspects 
of  warfare  have  been  made  by  wise  practical 
politicians  and  ^istute  statesmen  But  in  in- 
surgency political  decisions  mtist  be  made  on 
the  spot  in  the  field  as  opposed  to  written 
directives  from  the  State  Department  The 
dally  decisions  of  between  which  areas  to 
attack  and  which  to  befriend:  between 
which  villages  to  destroy  .ind  which  ones  to 
move  and  which  ones  to  defend:  l>etween 
repression  and  persuasion  — these  are  politi- 
cal. 

Since  World  War  II  these  j>olltlcal  decisions 
have  been  m.<ide  by  astute  ])olitlcal  leaders 
m  the  most  .successful  Insurgencies  Mao- 
Tse-tung.  the  libertarian,  defeated  Chang 
Kai-shek,  the  professional  warlord  Tito,  the 
Communist  political  agent,  not  Mlkhallo- 
vitch,  the  monarchist  professional  soldier, 
won  in  Yugoslavia.  Giap.  the  FYench  hl.story 
teacher,  not  the  French  treneral,  won  .it  Dien 
Blen  Phu  .And  Castro,  the  lawyer,  won  in 
Cuba  These  insurgency-victories  were  led  by 
non-miliuary  men.  which  suggesus  that  in- 
surgencies can  best  be  countered  by  non- 
military  leaders.  Such  as  Mag.saysay,  the 
automobile  mechanic  turned  poUtici.m.  de- 
feated the  Huks  in  the  Philippines  where  the 
general  had  failed  Magsavsay'.s  greatest 
achievement  was  to  demonstrate  that  politi- 
cal .ictlon  can  be  effective  in  countering  an 
Insurgency  He  was  a  natural  politician  who 
followed  his  own  p<.)litical  instincts  In  .short. 
he  removed  the  cause  by  astute  political  ac- 
tion for  which  the  Philippine  Communists 
were  fighting. 

Therefore,  based  on  past  experiences  and 
the  knowledge  that  Insurgencies  are  what 
Mao  calls  protracted  political  warfare,  we 
recommend  that  1 1 1  a  political  response  be 
developed  to  cope  with  the  insurgency  in 
the  DelU>;  i2)  that  political  leaders  be  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  attack  on  the  in.sur- 
gency  in  the  Delta  and  i3)  that  all  military 
leaders  be  subservient  to  the  political  le.ider- 
ship  in  the  Delta 

Looking  beyond  the  current  problem  in 
Vietnam,  it  would  appear  worthwhile  to  de- 
velop a  strategy  to  prevent  rather  than  cure 
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Insurgency.  Aristotle  had  reasoned  that  "If 
we  know  the  causes  which  destroy  constitu- 
tions we  also  know  the  causes  which  pre- 
serve them:  for  the  opposltes  produce  oppo- 
.sltes,  and  the  destruction  Is  opposite  of  pres- 
ervation." One  might  add  to  Aristotle's  logic 
by  observing  that  creative  political  action  Is 
the  .specific  antidote  to  insurgency  condi- 
tions, and  the  occurrence  of  an  insurgency  Is 
in  a  sense  nothing  more  than  'estlmony  that 
this  antidote  was  not  recognized  or  not  used. 
In  ortler  to  discover  and  make  use  of  political 
alternatives  to  Insurgency,  however,  the  for- 
eign .statesman  intist  be  lorewarned  about 
situations  in  which  Insurgency  may  develop. 

To  provide  this  warning  we  should  develop 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  Insurgencies  and 
institute  a  policy  to  assist  the  developing 
nations  in  ways  to  prevent  them  from  oc- 
curring In  short,  we  .should  have  a  policy  of 
preventing  insurgency  rather  than  respond- 
ing to  tiie  conditions  after  the  fire  has 
started.  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said  that  "the 
time  to  stop  revolution  is  at  the  beginning, 
not   the   end  " 

It  is  .suggested  that  an  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  intellectual  community  to  send 
25  .scholars  to  Vietnam  to  observe  the  in- 
surgency in  the  Delta  for  a  two-year  period. 
Some  should  be  those  who  have  at  some  time 
had  decision  making  responsibility  in  foreign 
policy  and  defense.  These  students  of  modern 
Insurgency  could  apply  their  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  prevention  to 
the  empirical  data  that  is  available  in  Viet- 
nam, with  the  hope  that  a  preventive  in- 
surgency policy  can  be  developed  that  may  be 
applied  to  future  Insurgencies. 

Essentially,  this  is  u  call  for  greater  use 
of  the  social  disciplines  in  preventing  In- 
surgencies. 

Insurgency  is  not  new.  Lincoln  used  the 
word  Insurgency"  twice  in  his  Second  In- 
augural Address.  It  is  a  complex  type  of  var- 
fare  and  it  is  lair  to  say  that  we  were  not 
prepared  lor  it  in  Vietnam.  To  assure  the 
proper  response  in  Vietnam  and  be  prepared 
to  assist  developing  nations  in  preventing 
future  insurgencies,  we  must  commit  more 
of  our  academic  knowledge  in  the  social 
sciences  to  the  study  of  this  problem. 

President  Kennedy's  words  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  are  still  appropriate  today. 
In  the  iinal  analysis  it's  their  war.  .  .  , 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  give  them  equipment.  We 
can  send  our  men  as  advisors,  but  they  have 
to  wnn  it" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bounds  of  the 
commitment  implied  m  this  statement  have 
been  exceeded.  In  1965  we  refused  to  allow 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  lose  the  war  as 
would  surely  have  happened  without  the 
large  influx  of  American  troops.  Our  presence 
in  Vietnam  today  is  more  than  "merely"  ad- 
visory Our  action  with  regard  to  how  AID 
funds  are  employed  ;:nd  with  regard  to  mill- 
t'lry  operations  have  significant  effect  on  the 
ability  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  win 
the  war.  We  have  not  always  acted  wisely. 
Mistakes,  many  of  them  costly,  have  been 
made. 

.Since  1965  AR''N  and  para  military  forces 
including  police  in  Vietnam  have  been  built 
up  to  the  700,000  ftgure.  There  are  500.000 
American  troops  in  this  .small  country.  The 
results  have  not  equaled  the  impact.  Nothing 
drives  home  the  point  more  than  that  this 
IS  not  just  a  military  war  than  this  fact. 

.•\mencans  are  used  to  (iphtinr  v.ars  where 
we  rlear  the  land,  ('ef.'at  the  enemy  and  then 
develop  or  build  up  the  country  through 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance.  Viet- 
nam does  not  olTer  this  kind  of  situation.  We 
,ire  being  c.illed  upon  simultaneously  to  de- 
velop a  country  with  both  economic  and  tech- 
i.ical  assistance  and  fight  a  war.  The  phrase 
"unleashing  the  generals  '  is  as  irresponsible 
and  irrational  as  "pull  out".  To  do  what 
either  Implies  Is  courting  disaster.  We  don't 
have  much  experience  In  this  kind  of  war. 


We  aren't  very  good  at  it.  We  don't  like  it 
We  are  learning  and  we  are  improving.  But 
it  is  not  easy  and  will  not  be  done  overnight. 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  team  does  con- 
clude, however,  that  sufficient  recognition  lias 
not  been  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
"other"  war.  Political,  economic  lelipious  and 
social  problems,  albeit,  closely  related  to 
the  military,  have  in  many  respects  and  In  a 
multitude  of  ways  taken  tlie  second  seat.  A 
military  victory,  without  overcoming  the 
other  problems,  would  be  very  hollow  Indeed. 
The  two  ways  cannot  be  separated  Too  often 
the  effects  of  military  operation  on  civil  ac- 
tion programs  have  not  been  fully  considered. 
Months  of  work  on  civil  programs  in  hamlets 
and  villages  have  literally  "tone  down  the 
drain"  because  of  ill-consKlered  military  op- 
erations. On  the  other  Innd.  civil  programs 
have  too  often  been  s-v.w  d  m  insecure  areas 
without  building  the  type  of  .•ecurity  neces- 
sary after  the  initial  tievelopment  project  has 
been  completed. 

What  is  Important  about  this  is  that  most 
of  the  military  operations  and  most  of  the 
civil  programs  are  administered  cjii  the  basis 
of  American  advice. 

The  line  between  an  advisory  role  and  an 
operational  role  Is  often  a  thin  one  ;;nd  hard 
to  travel.  The  more  the  effort  In  Vietnam  be- 
comes Americanized  the  less  Ii.rely  it  is  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  develop  the  leadership, 
incentive  and  ability  needed  to  su^tisin  the 
kind  of  actions  they  need  to  engage  in 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  allowed 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  to  lose  the  war, 
it  still  is  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  mutt  win 
It.  The  more  that  the  war  effort  becomes 
one  of  the  United  States,  the  greater  a  tivsk 
this  becomes. 

Foreign  aitfs 

Because  there  is  c.onfusion  and  misunder- 
standing on  what  our  Forcifrn  Policy  is  or 
should  be  we  offer  the  following  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Interested  .Americans. 

It  has  been  said  the  "Foreign  aid  can  nevrr 
substitute  for  foreign  policy".  Throughout 
the  history  of  manknd  in  it-s  revolutionary 
moments  of  change  and  challenge  there  al- 
ways were  groups  of  people  who  crystalized 
the  issue,  that  presented  the  challenge.  The 
Magna  Carta  was  the  great  coal  lor  Encland 
in  a  critical  time.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence crystalized  the  issues  presenting 
a  challenge  and  stating  the  case  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries of  '76.  The  E-nancipation  Proclama- 
tion issued  by  Lincoln  was  the  nio.st  import- 
ant document  that  came  out  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Just  as  these  made  the  diff'  rence  and  were 
important  in  their  time  so  The  world  must 
have  from  the  United  States  of  America  an 
articulate  position  for  the  great  goals  that 
are  needed  on  the  world  front. 

Someone  has  said.  '  We  have  been  r.: ised 
to  the  first  place  in  the  l-adership  of  the 
western  society  at  a  time  when  the  general 
civilization  of  the  West  has  sudered  a  spec- 
tacular decline  and  is  gravely  threatened 
We  (in  America)  have  become  so  suddenly 
the  protecting  and  the  leading  jiower  of  that 
civilization  that  we  are  not  clear  and  united 
among  ourselves  about  where  we  are  going 
and  how  we  should  deal  with  unforeseen  re- 
Eponfibllitics.  our  unwanted  missions  and 
our  unexpected  duties." 

This  is  a  challenging  sti'tement  It  i.s  more 
true  than  most  will  admit. 

The  part  that  is  most  important  .-^nd  chal- 
lenging, in  my  view,  is  the  fact  that  lirst  we 
in  America  are  not  united  in  a  clear  under- 
standing of  our  mission  in  the  world;  and 
second,  that  the  world  is  sure  we  have  only 
selfish  interests  and  are  committed  to  atuam 
our  nebulous  goal  by  force  of  arms.  This 
calls  for  a  re-evaluation  of  our  nctions  com- 
pared to  our  stated  objectives  of  containing 
communism. 

A   study   of   the   problem   concludes   that 
both  the  containment  policy  and  President  . 
Johnson's  statement  that  we  have  120  poli- 


cies- I  one  lor  each  nation  v.ith  which  we 
do  business)   i.s  inadequate  or  WTong  or  both. 

Until  a  better  policy  can  be  articulated  u 
has  been  suggested  th.it  we  in  the  United 
States  of  America  declare  that  "Our  Joreign 
policy  is  one  that  is  dedictaed  to  tlu-  pre.s- 
ervation  and  encour.igement  of  our  own 
tried  and  pro-en  ide.-ils  m  freedom  with 
liberty  while  we  seek  to  establish  and  encour- 
age the  basic  Ircedoms  in  every  part  of  the 
fTlohe  v.hi're  ttiiTi  i.re  pco]>lp.  :ind  that  we 
resist  the  deficit  of  Ireedom  throuith  an 
appeal  to  the  better  natures  of  people  and 
res'iit  to  :oTn'-  .'Ulv  -'lien  .ill  other  remedies 
have  been  exhausted." 

The  live  basic  Irecdom.s  which  we  sliouUi 
ist.iblibh   ;ind  promote  ;ire: 

1     Freedom  :rom  w.iiit. 

2,   Freedom  imm  lear. 

i    Freedom  of  religion. 

4.  Freedom  (  f  speech 

5    Freedom  of  itiovement 

Thl.s  e:;rth.  with  the  proper  coojieratioii  r.f 
mtellicrent  ]>eoi)le,  can  and  rnif^t  brniit  iree- 
dom /,-o;(i  :rrtnt.  When  we  all  recognize  :is 
we  should  that  tliere  are  basic  laws  that  are 
universal  ;ind  when  we  accept  the  •rule  of 
law"  as  :  iipremc  in  the  .-.ettlement  of  con- 
flicts, there  iiill  hr  frrrdom   froin  frnr. 

Iteliglon  and  mor:ilily  are  indispensable  tri 
politic.'il  prosperity.  When  this  truth  Is  full;' 
understood,  tlien  we  v.'lll  recognize  the  mi- 
jjort mce  of  freedom  of  religion  and  know 
that  there  can  be  no  successful  society  witli- 
out  the  conscience  that  keeps  us  from  tl-oing 
wrong  because  it  is  wrong  .ind  niiikes  us  do 
r:Kht  because  it  I.s  rit'ht 

Freedom  of  expression  lielps  us  underst:if.d 
our.selves  .ind  others  uud  jjaves  the  v.a'-  :  r 
ever-incre::sing  progress  ;ind  prr>spprity. 

Freedom  of  movement  of  men.  L'oods  .ii.d 
idens  makes  pos.sihle  the  Biblical  promise  oi 
the  "more  abundant  life" 

There  are  pe.'iceful  wavs,  nuthods  aiid 
techniques  which  cin  be  used  i»  advance 
the  cause  of  irecdom.  We  should  dedicate 
oui.s"lvps  to  developing  and  using  them. 

ADDIIIONAL    CONCLUSIONS 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  will  end.  as  :■:! 
wars  do.  Now  Is  the  time  to  think  of  tomor- 
row, :.s  well  as  totlriy.  We  would  like  to  itc- 
oninie'id  t''':it  or.r  country  .rrelalm  ^.n 
.47?!c;;^a)i  Doctrmr  for  Axia  v.-hieh  should 
make  letter  clear  our  inescapable  involvt- 
ment  in  the  Far  Ta.st. 

This  country  was  .m  .Asi;in  i.ower  beforo 
we  tjecame  .s  European  power,  and  lone  be- 
fore we  became  a  world  power.  Our  histoncul 
involvement  in  the  Pacific  dates  back  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Our  first  tr.idc 
treaty  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  was  ne- 
gotiated in  1844  This  was  followed  by  thf 
Treaty  of  Kangawa  in  1853.  the  Alaskar 
Purchase  of  1867.  the  ::nnexation  of  tht 
Hawfiiian  I.'-.lands  in  the  1890's  .md  the  ac- 
qiUbit:on  tf  the  Philippine  Islands  m  1898 
Our  49lh  .ii.d  our  .'iOth  .•  tales  :;re  or  iteci 
in  the  Pacific  world  lake"  United  States 
territorial  Islands  are  scattered  across  thi. 
Southwest  Pacific.  -Most  of  our  long  raiife 
Pacific  ccmnmnients  were  m:.de  prior  tc 
t.he  turn  of  the  century  wi'h  the  exception  cl 
six  treaties  negotiated  between  the  years  ol 
1951  and  1960  During  the  p:ii.t  .'.veniy-fivc 
years  we  have  fought  thn-^e  major  wars  ir. 
the  Pacific,  costinc  us  the  lives  of  alino.-.i 
a  half  million  men.  No  one  can  dispute  ■■-,'.• 
our  iir.t;onal  interest  is  -.ery  definitely  ;  co 
to  the  Pacific 

V.'e  propose  trjut  our  .4»icn<"a>i  Duclr.nc  for 
A.sM  would  serve  our  friends  .-.nd  :oes  .  \.\\e 
with  ,t  firm  understanding  of  our  com- 
mitments, our  tirograms.  our  .tlUanccs  it'-.I 
our  responj.ibilitie.s  i:i  tj.e  Far  East  H:storv 
v.ill  record  that  m  Korea,  .md  again  :ii 
Vietnam,  we  failed  to  make  clear  to  'he 
world  our  conimiiments  and  our  responsibili- 
ties. Unfortunately  we  fniltd  even  to  m.ike 
known  our  national  interests  to  our  cit.zens 
Confusion  and  miscalculation  have  resulted 
in  too  manv  conflicts  octv.een  nations. 
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Our  t?.im  further  recommends  that  the 
Cniied  States  reevaluate  our  alliances  in 
the  Far   EiSt 

1  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  United  Statea 
and  PhiUpplnes.  August  30.  1851 

2  Security  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  Amer'.ca.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. September   1,    1951 

3.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  -United  States 
and   Ki.rea.  October    1.    1953 

4  .Southeast  .Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
and   Protocol    iSEATOi.   -September   fl     1954 

5  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  ITnlted  States 
and  Republic  of  China.  December  2.   1954 

6  .Mutual  Defense  Treaty— United  States 
and    Japan,    January    19,    1960 

We  should.  In  the  light  of  present  clrcum- 
st  inces.  repair  and  renegotiate  some  of  these 

treaties.  For  instances,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  see  no  re.ison  to  include 
France  in  our  SEATO  agreement.  It  also 
might    be    well    to    amend    the    "unanimous 

itjreemenf  provision  under  .\rtlcle  IV  of  our 
r>*)Uthea£t    Asia    Collective    Defense    Treaty 

(SE.\TO>  .  Perhaps  .also  ur  various  allies  and 
.issocUles  mlEtht  e.xp'or<?  with  us  the  jxwsl- 
blUty  of  superseding  all.  nr  almost-  all  of 
these  with  a  single  multilateral  pact. 

The  United  States  could  well  serve  the 
cause  L>f  future  peace  by  acting  now  In  pro- 
claim.ng  our  American  Doctrine  for  A.\ia. 
The  President  should  act  with  dispatch  In 
ijiving  'his  high  priority  Within  the  next 
decade  we  foresee  the  realization  that  Asia 
Will  replace  Europe  us  a  major  seat  of  wealth 
..nd  productivity.  It  Is  In  the  self  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  even 
inteusify  its  Lnvolvement  In  the  Pacific,  We 
miut,  however,  announce  to  friend  and  foe 
alike  our  determuuu  ^n  to  remain  an  .^slan 
power, 

Mr  Speakir  here  ir.  a  report  authored 
and  prcjcntrd  by  the  knowledceable 
and  dedicated  Americans,  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  readii-.g  and  study  before  we  went 
to  Vietnam  and  after  on-the-scene 
studies,  observations,  and  probines  fol- 
lowed by  further  studies  and  conferences 
with  kitowledireable  people  with  experi- 
ence. We  submit  it  with  humility  and  the 
hope  that  it  will  prov:ue  further  high- 
level  discu.>sions.  so  that  there  can  come 
a  b.ntor  iir.der^tanding  of  the  problems 
in  the  Asian  arena  Hopefully,  from  this 
can  come  other  and  better  answers  to 
the  difficult  and  c 'mple.x  problems  in 
that  area 

Mr,  COWGER  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  at  tiiat  point? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  COWGER  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size our  conclusions  by  reading  the  last 
two  pages ; 

,\DDITIUNAL    CONCLUSUON9 

( Reiid  by  Congressman  Wiluam  Cowges) 
The  coMthct  in  Vieln.im  will  end.  as  all 
wars  do.  Now  is  the  time  tu  think  of  tomor- 
row, Jis  well  as  today  We  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  our  country  proclaim  an 
Amcrtcan  Docf-iie  lor  Asia  which  should 
make  letter  clear  our  Inescapable  involve- 
ment in  the  Par  East 

This  country  was  an  Asi.in  power  before  we 
became  a  European  power,  and  long  before 
wo  became  a  world  power  Our  historical  in- 
volvement In  the  P,icific  dates  back  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  Our  first  trade 
treaty  with  the  mainland  of  .\sla  was  nego- 
tiated In  1844  This  w.is  followed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Kangawa  in  1853.  the  Alaskan  Ptir- 
ch  Lj.e  of  1867,  the  annexation  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  In  the  1390s  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1898  Our  49th 
and  our  50th  states  are  located  In  the  Pacific 
"world  hike'"  United  States  territorial  Islands 
are  scattered   across   the   Southwest   Pacific 


Most  of  our  long  range  Pacific  commitments 
were  m.ide  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  i-entury 
with  the  exception  of  six  treaties  negotiated 
between  the  years  of  1951  and  1960  During 
the  past  twenty- five  years  we  have  fought 
three  major  wars  In  the  Piwlflc.  costing  us 
the  lives  of  .Umost  a  half  million  men  No 
ine  can  dispute  th.it  our  national  Interest 
;,s  very  definitely  tied  to  'he  Pacific 

We  propose  that  our  Arnrrtcan  Doctrine  for 
A$'a  would  serve  our  friends  and  toes  alike 
with  a  :irm  understanding  of  our  commlt- 
naents,  our  programs,  our  alliances  and  nur 
responsibilities  m  the  Par  East  History  will 
record  that  in  Korea,  and  again  In  Vietnam. 
we  failed  to  make  dear  to  the  world  our 
ctimmltments  and  our  responsibilities  Un- 
fortunately we  failed  even  to  make  known 
our  national  Interests  to  our  citizens.  Con- 
fusion and  miscalculation  have  resulted  In 
too  many  conflicts  between  nations 

Our  team  further  recommends  that  the 
Unlte<l  States  reevaluate  our  alliances  In  the 
Par  East 

1  Mutual  Defense  Treaty-  United  States 
and  Philippines,  August  30.   1951 

2  Se-urlty  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  .America.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land  September  1,  1951 

3  Mutual  Defense  Treaty- United  States 
and  Korea.  October  1.  1953 

4,  .Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
and  Protocol  (SEA TO),  September  8,  1954 

5  Mutual  Defense  TYeaty-  United  States 
and  Republic  of  China,  December  2.  1954 

6  Mutual  Defense  Treaty— United  States 
and  Japan,  January  19,  1960 

We  should.  In  the  light  of  present  circum- 
stances, repair  and  renegotiate  some  of  these 
treaties  For  instance,  under  present  circum- 
stances, we  iee  no  reason  to  include  France 
in  our  SEATO  .igreement  It  also  might  be 
well  to  amend  the  ■  unanimous  agreement" 
provl-ion  under  Article  IV  of  our  Southeast 
.\sia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  (SEATO). 
Perhaps  aiso  our  various  .illles  and  associates 
might  explore  with  us  the  possibility  of  su- 
perseding .Ul.  or  almost  all  of  these  with  a 
sinctle  multilateral  pact 

The  United  Slates  cotild  well  serve  the  cause 
of  future  peace  by  acting  now  in  proclaim- 
'.ni:  our  ArritTican  Doctrine  for  Asia.  The 
President  should  act  with  dispatch  in  giving 
this  high  priority  Within  the  next  decade 
we  foresee  the  realization  that  Asia  will  re- 
place Europe  -is  ;•  major  seat  ut  we.ilth  and 
productivity  It  Is  In  the  self  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  and  even  intensify 
Its  lnvr>ivem-nt  in  'he  P.icific  We  must, 
however,  announce  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
our  determination  to  remain  an  Asian  power, 

I  would  like  to  say  on  this  final  conclu- 
sion we  have  unanimous  a^ireemcnt  of 
the  10  Members  who  travikd  with  us. 

M-  SCHWENGFX  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion  and  read  further  the 
conclusions, 

Fir.--t.  T  want  to  thank  the  "entlemnn 
for  his  fme  contribution  to  the  commit- 
tee elTort  and  say  that  he  was  the  piin- 
cipal  author  of  the  ,slatemt'iit  he  has  just 
read,  I  think  it  is  \cry  worthy  of  con- 
sideration 

Mr  COWGER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gontlcmrn  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  \eiy  slad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COWGER.  I  wonder  if  for  the 
Rfcird  vou  would  'tivc  yotir  impressions 
of  the  future  leadership  ability  of  those 
with  whom  wc  met.  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Sotiale.  in  the  new  Constituent 
A^embly  of  .South  Vietnam 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  First.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  was 
a  thnllin':?  experience  to  meet  with  the 
temporary  officers  of  th"  House,  the  tem- 


poraiT  officers  beintr  those  who  were  the 
oldest  Members.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
.speak  through  an  interpreter.  But  speak- 
ing to  them  through  an  interpreter  we 
t'ot  the  feeling  that  here  were  probably 
typical  Vietnamese  with  a  great  desire 
to  serve  the  interests  and  the  objectives 
that  we  think  are  the  right  kind  of  ob- 
.icctivcs 

They  also  indicated,  in  evaluating  their 
experience  and  background,  that  they 
were  qualified. 

A  number  of  them  we  had  met  on  the 
House  side  had  been  former  Communists. 

After  brief  di.scussions.  you  will  recall — 
which  I  am  sure  you  enjoyed  as  I  did. 
Congressman  Cowger — we  saw  them  in 
.session  in  this  hall  It  was  a  temporary 
arrancrement.  I  think  it  was  an  opera 
hall  Tlie  hall  had  been  used  for  that 
kind  of  facility,  or  some  form  of  enter- 
tainment As  we  ,vat  on  the  sidelines  and 
listened  again  through  an  interpreter, 
.somehow  you  felt  that  you  were  witness- 
ing in  Saigon  in  1967  a  comparable  situa- 
tion to  what  you  could  have  witnessed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  As  we  listened  to 
their  discussions  of  niles,  their  sugges- 
tions, their  jilans.  and  tlieir  ideas,  we  felt 
like  there  were  possibilities  here. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  was  really  an  exciting  experience. 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  to  speak  about  that  ex- 
j)ericnce,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr,  COWGER,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  the  centlcman  would  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment If  the  itentleman  would  yield  for  a 
moment  further,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  beneficial  factors  that  I  felt  would 
come  to  both  this  coimtry  and  to  South 
Vietnam  by  a  representative  group  of 
their  Constituent  .^s.sembly.  both  their 
House  and  their  Senate,  visiting  here  in 
our  Hou.sc  ;ind  in  our  Senate  and  to  meet 
with  our  leaders  in  Washington.  DC.  I 
just  wondered  if  you  would  care  to  re- 
mark on  that 

Mr  SCHWENGEL,  Yes,  Tliat  was  the 
suffcestlon  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky after  we  had  been  there  just  a  little 
while  I  thought  it  was  a  fine  idea,  W^e 
broached  the  subject  to  them.  They 
thought  it  was  a  great  idea  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  doing  that  verv'  thine  after 
their  ,session  I  hope  that  when  it  hap- 
V^n^ — and  I  m-ght  say  that  after  visiting 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  they.  too. 
w'cre  excited  about  the  idea  as  were  the 
Members  of  tlie  House — they,  too.  are 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  this  kitid 
of  experience  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
and  if  this  happens,  we  can  make  special 
arrangements  to  be  sure  that  they  get  a 
good  orientation  of  what  hapijens  in  lej)- 
resentative  government  at  every  level  I 
think  they  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  witness  county  governments, 
.school  boards,  city  povcrr.ments.  State 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  this  level.  With  this  experience 
they  could  catch  the  ,^plrit  of  representa- 
tive cove.niment  and  fet  a  better  feeling 
of  what  oupht  to  be  their  lesixinsibilities 
as  they  try  to  represent  their  {people 

Mr.  COWGER,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man \^ill  agree  it  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  experiences  we  have  ever  had 
in  witnessing  the  newest  democracy  in 
the  world  in  action  I  also  was  impressed. 
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as  I  am  sure  you  were,  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  democratic  process,  as  we 
sat  there  in  the  balcony  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  observing  the  way  they 
were  conducting  their  business  and  orga- 
nizing for  the  first  time  a  democracy  in 
their  country, 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  It  was  thrill- 
ing to  note  also  that  they  had  the  rules 
that  we  use  here  in  this  hall.  They  had 
many  of  the  precedents  that  we  use. 
They  had  copies  of  our  Constitution  and 
so  on.  They  were  using  our  Nation  as  a 
pattern.  It  was  really  exciting  to  find 
out  about  this.  Hopefully,  when  they 
come,  all  of  us  who  have  an  interest,  as 
I  know  most  Members  of  the  Congress 
have,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  them,  quicken  their  interest,  and 
help  them  along  the  road  to  be  more 
representative  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

Chapter  III  of  our  report  deals  with 
resource  and  economic  development  and 
nation  building.  This  area  deals  with  a 
di.scussion  of  the  social  and  cultural 
structure  of  the  countryside.  It  deals 
with  corruption  in  the  military  and 
civilian  structure  of  Vietnam.  It  deals 
with  the  new  life  programs,  the  agri- 
cultural programs,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  development  program,  the  security 
of  the  country  and  the  impact  of  the 
Vietcong.  democratization  of  institu- 
tions, organizations,  industrialization, 
the  refugee  problem,  and  the  self-help 
programs  that  have  been  instituted 
there. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
find  it  interesting  to  read  our  report.  I 
might  say  this  report  was  the  result  of 
a  lot  of  study  and  work  and  research  of 
a  number  of  different  members  of  our 
team.  We  thought  this  was  a  very,  very 
important  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  it 
needed  much  more  attention  than  ap- 
parently it  is  getting  at  this  time. 

Chapter  IV  deals  with  nation  building 
in  Vietnam  and  the  American  involve- 
ment there.  Fortunately  for  our  team,  we 
had  the  benefit  of  a  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith 
on  our  team  who  is  a  very  perceptive 
student,  who  is  an  able  political  scien- 
tist. Many  Members  of  Congress — the 
older  Members  especially — will  remem- 
ber him  as  head  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
In  late  years  he  has  been  involved  as 
head  of  the  School  of  International 
Studies  at  the  American  University. 

We  found,  in  studying  this  area  and 
the  AID  programs,  some  very  wonderful 
things  were  happening  there.  Som.e  are 
things  that  will  not  help  immediately, 
but  in  the  long  run  will  help  a  great  deal. 
For  instance,  we  found  in  development 
of  education  that  the  educational  popu- 
lation in  their  schools  has  grown  from 
500.000  students  in  school  to  over  2  mil- 
lion students  in  school.  We  did  not  get 
to  visit  any  of  these  schools,  but  we 
talked  to  i?eople  who  did  know  something 
about  it.  They  were  thrilled  with  the 
response  of  the  people  to  these  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children  to  be  educated. 
The  students  who  were  attending  those 
scliools  by  and  large  were  very  apt  stu- 
dents and  ver>'  anxious  to  learn.  In  the 
long  run,  I  think  this  will  be  a  very  fine 
solid  contribution  we  are  making  there. 
Mr.  COWOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  fen- 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  xjur 
chapter  dealing  with  effectiveness  of  the 
rural  development  teams,  it  also  points 
out  the  impact  of  the  v'ietcong  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  noticed  at  that  time — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  leel  also — 
that  security  was  one  of  our  No,  1  prob- 
lems. My  question  to  the  nentlcman  \s 
this.  In  the  light  ot  recent  developments. 
in  the  past  10  days,  docs  the  gentleman 
think  we  properly  in  our  report  covered 
the  problem  of  security  mi  the  south  as 
far  as  the  T'ietcong  was  concerned? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Certainly,  as  the 
gentleman  and  members  of  the  team 
know,  we  felt  that  ine  assurances  of  se- 
curity in  Vietnam  by  Americans,  espe- 
cially by  the  military,  was  a  gross  mis- 
judgment.  They  made  quite  elaborate 
statements  on  the  security  of  an  entire 
part  of  Vietnam.  In  fact.  I  think  the 
statement  was  made  that  eveiT  province, 
in  'he  44  of  them  in  Vietnam,  were  se- 
cure or  substantially  secure.  They  indi- 
cated that  Saigon  was  probably  as  secure 
as  our  hometown.  But  we  found  out  that 
night  there  was  not  much  to  that  k^nd 
of  observation,  because  rieht  alter  we 
pot  to  bed  we  could  liear  the  bombs  that 
were  being  dropped  either  by  our  own 
Air  P'orce  and  planes  going  into  the  nrea, 
or  by  the  other  side,  just  north  of  Saigon, 
with  the  guide  of  lights  which  were  light- 
ing up  the  sky.  We  felt  that  judgment 
was  a  poor  one.  if  not  very  incorrect. 

We  also  had  a  report  of  two  bridges 
being  bombed  in  Saigon. 

So  I  think  it  can  be  said  and  should  be 
said,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  South 
Vietnam  is  not  really  as  secure  as  it  could 
be  and  should  be,  and  as  secure  as  we 
believe  it  would  be  if  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations we  make  herewith  are  con- 
sidered and  adopted  in  Vietnam. 

Probably  a  word  or  two  should  be  said 
about  the  military.  We  lelt  that  the  aver- 
age soldier's  attitude  was  ^■ery  fine.  We 
felt  there  was  some  evidence  (1  jjrogress 
in  the  military.  In  some  instances  we  felt 
we  were  oveTatinp  ti-.e  ■  (f  et  v^'nr;s  of 
the  .nilitary. 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  COWGER,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment.  As  the  gentleman  will  recall.  I 
visited  the  1st  and  3d  Marine  Divisions 
near  Danang.  I  was  also  privileged  to  fly 
out  and  to  spend  2  days  on  the  U,S,S, 
Coral  Sea.  I,  also,  was  impressed  with 
the  high  morale  of  our  men  and  wUh 
their  dedication. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  of  having  Thanksgiving  dinner 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  with  27  Ken- 
tuckians.  To  a  man  they  understood  why 
they  were  there  and  what  our  commit- 
ments were  in  the  Far  East.  They  re- 
ported to  me  at  that  time  that  their 
families  also  understood  these  commit- 
ments. Yes,  they  would  have  jireferred 
to  be  home  in  Kentucky,  but  they  were 
willing  to  accept  their  share  of  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  noticed  that  in 
every  part  of  Vietnam  where  we  visited. 
in  every  section  of  Vietnam.   We   had 


many  opportunities  to  visit  with  the  sol- 
diers. 

It  was  a  thrill  to  find  many  of  our  sol- 
diers went  far  beyond  the  call  of  duly  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  situation  and  the  living  con- 
ditions for  themselves. 

I  felt  the  soldiers  should  be  liighly 
commended,  and  we  should  show  more 
appreciation  than  we  sometimes  do. 

>!r,  i-'ErnS,  Mr,  Speaker,  vvi'l  tl-.p 
■ent'cman  -.ii  Id? 

Mr,  SCHVvENGEL,  I  am  tlad  to  yield 
to  1  h'    ■,  (  ntieinan  from  California, 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  should  like  to  commend 
both  the  '-'enilemaii  Irom  Iowa  and  the 
L'entlcman  irom  Kentucky  lor  this  excel- 
lent report.  It  coincides  very  much  with 
v.'iat  I  rbseived  on  my  recent  \jsit  to 
Vietnam  ai;d  also  with  the  dialog  I  had 
just  ycslcrdav  with  a  Congressman  from 
the  newly  formed  Congress  of  South 
V;  tnam  i'ere  in  this  Capitol  Building. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  v.ill 
not  be  discouraged  over  the  events  ol  the 
:ast  few  days. 

I  .'^hould  like  to  recall  that  in  recent 
liistory  we  have  had  other  dark  days— in 
the  Philippines  and  in  South  Korea,  and, 
before  the  Piicblo  incident,  off  our  shores 
in  Cuba,  Sometimes  the  darkest  hour,  as 
iL  is  said,  is  just  before  the  dawn. 

I  was  \crv  much  encouraged  by  what 
I  .>aw,  I  v.-ps  ( ncouraged  not  only  on  the 
military  front  but  also  by  what  I  ob- 
served in  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  the 
provinces,  and  in  the  capital  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  v.-ish  to  associate  my.self  wi'h  the 
"entleman  who  have  been  carrying  on 
this  colloquy  this  afternoon  aiid  to  com- 
mend them  for  this  report.  I  believe  it  is 
reassuring  to  the  American  people  to 
lia',  e  this  firsthand  reaction  of  Members 
of  tiiis  House  who  have  \'si,e:l  3  lurh 
Vietnam, 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  ;-'tn- 
tleman  verj-  much. 

These  are  our  summary  conclusion:-. 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  jjointing  out 
that  Iiy  design  volunteers  for  Vietnam 
have  not  entered  into  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
be  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  is  we  rae  there. 
Rather,  the  orientation  was  one  of  exam- 
ining the  quality,  the  manner  and  tlie 
method,  the  effectiveness  of  American 
elforis  in  Vietnam  and  those  ol  the  Gov- 
enin^ent  ol  Vietnam. 

The  (earn,  therefore,  attempted  io 
delve  Into  the  complexities  of  the  vfi;i- 
ous  a.ipects  of  the  many  proj;rams  viiich 
fall  under  the  heading  of  pacific. :t'jn. 

More  basically,  the  team  made  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  the  ability  'A  the  I'l-es- 
tnt  Government  of  Vietnam  effectively 
to  carry  the  fight  against  commi!ni:-ia 
z-v.d  to  v.in  the  :  upjjon.  of  t'le  piOi^e. 
The  i'lilitary  operations  as  th-y  rlf-.et 
the  pac-fication  i)ingrain  and  the  batt'.: 
for  the  h.earts  and  minds  of  the  \'i'-t- 
nanit  s^-  jjecij^le  were  also  coiisid' r^d 

Evaluations  nave  been  made  and  :j11- 
ciusions  have  i.icen  reached.  As  mii-'iit  be 
cxpcct''d.  all  team  ni'"mbers  d-^  not  rirr's- 
s.^rily  agree  with  all  eoncl-isinns  ,ind 
statemenls. 

Friends  of  this  Congress  ai  d  ,Amcrica. 
there  are  leo'^if.  ways,  iieti  ods,  and 
techniques  vhicn  can  be  used,  and  we 
should  dedicate  ourselves  to  developing 
thein  and  using  them. 
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Finally  Mr  Speaker  here  is  a  report 
authored  and  presented  by  10  knowledge- 
able dedicated  Americans,  which  la  the 
result  of  reading  and  study  before  wc 
went  to  Vietnam  and  after,  and  on  the 
'icene.  Studies  and  observations  and 
probmgs  were  made  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  further  studies  and  conferences 
with  knowled»?cable  i>eopie  and  people 
with  experience.  We  submit  this  report 
with  humility  in  t!ie  hope  that  it  will  pro- 
voke further  hieh-level  discussion,  so 
that  there  can  come  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems,  especially  those  in 
the  Asian  arena  Flopcfully  from  this  can 
come  the  other  and  better  answers  to  the 
difficult  and  complex  problems  that  are 
found  in  that  area  and  on  the  world 
scone 

Mr.  COWOER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  one  last  observation? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleniati  iiom  Kentucky 

Mr  COWGER  Mr  Speaker,  our  report 
lias  covered  several  aspects  of  our  com- 
mitments, and  the  gentleman  has  spoken 
of  the  hot  war.  meaning  the  military  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  rentleman 
has  spoken  of  the  other  war  the  pacifi- 
cation ctTort  m  the  south,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  our  Nation  i'  faced 
with  a  third  war  riL;ht  here  in  the  United 
States  with  draft  card  burnings  and  daily 
unpatriotic  stat.^ments  by  the  likes  of 
Rap  Blown  and  Stokely  Carmichacl. 

I  think  f'uile  hone^stly  we  could  win 
all  three  of  these  wars  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  oui-  fu'jnds  who  generally  occupy 
the  press  d'^sks  in  the  p.alleiT-  If  they 
would  do  us  til?  favor,  the  next  time  Rap 
Brown  or  Stokely  Carmichael  down- 
grades our  country,  of  putting  them  on 
page  22  instead  of  page  I,  I  think  perhaps 
wc  could  will  all  thrco  wair. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  UNIVEHSAi.   '  I'iFRGLASS  CASE 

The  SPEAIIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ul  the  Ilouie  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr  BlatnikI  is 
recofeni/ed  :cr  iO  minutes. 

Mr  BLAINIK  Mr  Speaker,  based  on 
inaccurate  and  ^ciy  incomplete  news- 
paper stones,  introduced  into  the  Record. 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Mr.  Gross  I  came  to  vei-y  hasty 
and  grossly  unjust  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  role  ul  Mr.  Neal  D.  Peterson  in 
tile  Universal  Fiberglas-s  case,  and  made 
regrettable  ciiarges  of  conflict  of  inter- 
e.^i  ■  and  C'>m:  ansonof  Mr.  Peterson  with 
the  acta  ities  ot  Bobby  Br.ker" — charges 
which  are  completely  unfounded.  In  all 
fairness  to  Mr.  Peterson,  the  w  hole  storj- 
should  be  told,  with  all  the  facts  in  their 
proper  context. 

As  I  made  clear  in  my  remaiks  on  the 
House  tloor  on  January  Ji.  I  played  the 
principal  role  on  the  Federal  level  in 
efforts  to  assist  the  community  of  Two 
Harbors,  including  tiie  Universal  Fiber- 
glass matter,  .so  I  know  the  details  and 
I  feel  that  once  agam  it  is  nece.ssary  to 
correct  the  record — this  time  to  remove 
the  shadow  of  doubt  so  unfairly  and 
unjustly  cast  up<jn  Mr.  Peterson  I  will 
place  m  the  Record  all  the  facts  at  my 
disposal  for  all  Members  to  review  at 
their  convenience  and  I  will  report  these 


facts  in  their  proiier  historical  perspec- 
tive 

Neal  Peterson  is  one  of  the  ablest,  mtxst 
dedicated,  and  hardworking  staff  mem- 
bers I  have  known  and  worked  with  on 
Ciipitol  Hill — a  man  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity I  came  to  know  Mr  Peterson 
over  a  period  of  years  through  my  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  with  the  then 
5"cnator  HrMr'i:RE:v  in  working  on 
projects  to  help  create  new  industry  and 
job.s  in  the  economically  distres.sed  cnim- 
ties  of  my  northeastern  Minnesota  con- 
!rre5' ional  district  Senator  Ht-mphrey 
gnve  me  splendid  a.s.sistance  ai^.d  cTip- 
cration  in  our  economic  development  ef- 
forts, which  included  assistance  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  .Administration,  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  and 
the  Small  Bu.siness  Administration  The 
person  Senator  Humphrey  desl>:;nated  to 
work  with  mc  on  Federal  programs  dur- 
in.i  those  years  was  Neal  Peterson. 

So.  following  tiie  awful  Black  PYiday" 
which  struck  Two  Harbors  on  February 
If)  1063.  when  the  DM  &  I  R,  Railroad 
laid  ofT  over  700  men.  it  was  riuite  nnr- 
mnl  that  we  should  .join  with  the  Lx-al 
development  comnutteo  in  an  effort  to 
find  solutions  to  the  commiin:ty'.s  eco- 
nnm  c  problems. 

I  have  already  related  to  the  Hou.se  in 
my  remarks  of  Thursday.  January  25. 
the  details  of  my  part  in  these  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Two  Harbors  and 
Universal  Fiberpla.ss;  ;\5  I  said  at  that 
time,  mine  was  the  principal  role  on  the 
Federal  level 

Th.c  Universal  P'berglass  case  can  be 
divided  into  six  distinct  phases:  First. 
the  first  AR.A  loan  to  Universal  Fiber- 
glass, applied  for  in  November  19fi3  and 
approved  in  April  1964:  second,  Univer- 
sal's  bid  on  the  mailster  contract  in  Octo- 
ber 1964:  thud.  GSA's  rejection  of  Uni- 
verrr.l's  b'd  on  December  22.  1964 :  fourth, 
the  certificate  of  competency  review  bv 
SBA.  begun  on  January  6  and  completed 
on  January  26.  1965;  fifth,  the  second 
ARA  loan  applied  for  in  February  1965 
and  approved  in  June  1965:  and  sixth. 
Universal's  performance  on  the  mailster 
contract,  drinng  1965-66.  By  putting  this 
matter  in  its  proper  historical  pci-spcc- 
tlve.  I  believe  the  facts  will  be  clearly 
understood  and  the  contributions  of  the 
various  individuals  given  their  appio- 
priate  value. 

The  Vice  Pre.sident  lias  authorized  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  relea.se 
any  and  all  material  in  its  files  on  this 
matter  pertaining  to  actions  by  Neal 
Peterson  or  any  other  member  of  his 
stalT. 

This  file.  In  fact,  shows  only  one  letter 
from  then  Senator  Humphrey  dated  De- 
cember 2.  1963,  to  the  regional  adminis- 
trator of  SBA  in  Minnesota.  This  If^tter. 
whicli  relates  to  phase  one  has  appeared 
in  print  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  it  here. 

The  facts  are  th.at  neither  my  office 
nor  anyone  connected  with  Universal 
Fiberglass  requested  Neal  Peterson  or 
anyone  else  in  Vice  President  Hum- 
phreys office  to  aid  in  securing  a  favor- 
able decision  from  SBA  on  the  certificate 
of  competency  with  regard  to  the  mail- 
ster contract. 

I  uui  luriiier  informed  that  after  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  resigned  from  the  U.S. 


Senate,  he  did  not  involve  him.self  in  case 
work  lor  Minne.sota  constituents  as  he 
did  while  he  held  that  office 

In  fact,  the  OSA  has  a  notification  in 
its  file  on  this  matter  from  Neal  Petei-son 
infornnng  them  of  this  policy.  The  facts 
are  then  that  neither  Neal  Peterson  nor 
anynne  else  in  the  Vice  President's  office 
was  involved  in  "intensive  activity"  as 
has  been  lejwrted  m  certain  newspaper 
accounts  relating  to  this  ea.se 

The  activity  of  Senator  Humphrey's 
oPRcp  during  pha.se  two  and  three  was 
ennfined  to  supporting  my  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  filing  bids  and  to 
secure  a  distres.sed  area  set-aside.  This 
support  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
signed  by  Senator  Humphpey  dated  Sep- 
tember 24.  1964.  and  further  support  by 
tiie  attendance  of  Neal  Peterson  at  two 
meetings  with  GS.\  in  December  1964. 
reinesenting  Senator  Humphrey.  I  had 
arranged  for  these  meetings  in  the  hope 
of  drawing  GSA  and  the  company  closer 
together  for  the  purpo.se  of  reaching  a 
solution  to  their  d.ffcrences  which  re- 
lated to  the  eomnany's  technical  and 
financial  cnpabihty  to  perform  The.se 
meetings  were  un.succcssful  because  fil- 
lowing  them  GSA  rejected  the  bid 

The  final  three  phases  of  this  project 
were  carried  out  at  the  Federal  level  by 
my  office  with  absolutely  no  involvement 
of  Neal  Peterson  or  anyone  else  on  Vice 
Prrs'dent  Humphrey's  staff,  as  they  oc- 
curred following  his  resignation  from 
the  Senate 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  clear  uj)  one 
other  point  on  this  matter.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  I  confirmed  that  Neal  Peter- 
son suggested  this  corporation  retain 
his  brother.  Rocrer  Peterson,  as  the  at- 
torney for  the  company  I  must  point  out 
that  I  have  checked  with  officials  of  Uni- 
ven-^al  Fiberglass  and  find  that  they  did 
not  engage  Roger  Peterson  or  his  law- 
firm  as  a  result  of  any  suggestion  from 
Neal  Peterson.  The  facts  again  are  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  Roger  Peter- 
son from  work  that  he  had  done  for  them 
not  involving  any  contact  on  his  part 
with  any  Federal  agency.  Tliey  were 
aware  of  his  high  qualifications  as  an 
attorney  and.  in  addition,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  northeastern  Min- 
nesota and  our  problems,  thus  was 
Ideally  suited  to  represent  them  because 
of  the  amount  of  lecal  work  which  would 
be  required  to  be  carried  on  in  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  as  well  as  in  northeastern 
Minnesota.  It  was  completely  on  their 
own  initiative  that,  la'e  in  1964.  they 
engaged  Roger  Peterson  1 1  do  some  of 
the  legal  work  required  by  Universal 
Fiberrrlass. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  this  brief 
statement  of  the  facts  shows  quite  con- 
vincingly that  the  newspaper  articles  and 
previous  statements  made  on  this  floor 
concerning  Mr.  Peterson  arc  not  only 
misleading  but  completely  unfounded. 

I:i  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  further  that  the  Uni- 
versal Fiberglass  matter  has  been  dis- 
torted by  those  who  have  removed  it 
from  the  broader  context  of  my  efforts 
and  those  of  Senator  Humphrey  to  en- 
courage new  industry  to  come  into 
northeastern  Minnesota  and  relieve  the 
distressfully  high  unemployment  and 
depressed  economic  conditions  that  have 
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beset  nearly  every  commimity  In  nine 
out  of  the  11  counties  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 

My  office  handled  literally  hundreds 
of  Federal  aid  projects  under  the  area 
redevelopment  program,  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  and  the  SBA  pro- 
gram; on  the  whole,  our  efforts  were 
largely  successful.  Throughout  this  four- 
way,  four-level  joint  economic  develop- 
ment effort,  we  had  excellent  cooperation 
from  private  industry,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  local  development 
committee,  and  the  State  of  Minnesota 
which,  too.  offered  inducements  to  at- 
tract new  industry,  such  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  to  attract 
the  multimillion-dollar  investments,  and 
the  hundreds  of  new  jobs  provided  by 
the  taconite  industry.  So  again  I  say,  let 
us  look  at  the  whole  record — it  is  clear,  it 
is  substantiated  by  facts,  and  it  is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  my  office, 
complicated  as  they  were  by  the  various 
levels  of  operation,  and  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  were  no  different  from  the 
services  any  Congres.sman  or  Senator 
attempts  to  give  to  his  constituents. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    JOHN    S. 
PILLSBURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Morton]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  John  S.  Pillsbury,  director 
emeritus  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pillsbury  Co.,  is  indeed  a  milestone  in 
the  affairs  of  Minneajjolis  and  the  his- 
tory of  Minnesota. 

I  think  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
we  in  the  Congress  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments and  the  works  of  this  distin- 
guished American.  John  Sargent  Pills- 
bury. His  business  career  started  in  1901 
when  he  joined  the  predecessor  of  the 
Pillsbury  Co..  which  was  founded  by  his 
father.  It  was  not  until  half  a  century 
later  that  he  retired  from  20  years  of  a 
very  active  chairmanship  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  important  company. 

No  one  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  know  has  been  more  active  in  a  selfless 
dedication  to  his  civic  responsibilities 
than  Mr.  J.  S.  Pillsbury.  He  instilled  in 
his  family  a  deep  sense  of  commnnity 
pride  and  community  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  look  on  the  life 
and  career  of  this  fine  American  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  and  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  his  life  w  as  led  not  only  in  the 
spirit  of  the  American  dream  for  success 
and  accomplishment,  but  with  a  deep 
sense  of  devotion  for  his  fellow  man  and 
to  his  country.  This  was  reflected  in  his 
generosity  and  also  in  the  application  of 
his  energy  to  make  Minneapolis  a  better 
city  and  Minnesota  a  better  State. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  was  a  sad  day  for  me.  for  the 
people  of  Minnesota's  Third  Congres- 
sional District,  for  all  Minnesotans.  and 
indeed  for  every  person  who  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  know  John  S. 
Pillsbury.  Here  was  a  kind,  a  generous, 
a  thoughtful,  and  a  gentle  man.  His 
passing  leaves  each  of  us  a  little  poorer. 
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My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  the 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Pillsbury's 
widow,  his  surviving  sons  John,  Jr..  and 
George,  and  his  daughters  Mrs.  Thomas 
M.  Crosby  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Resor. 
The  following  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  of  February  1.  1968.  gives 
an  excellent  sketch  of  John  Sargent 
Pillsbury's  illustrious  life: 
John  Pillsbury  Dies  in  Florida  at  Age  of  89 
John  Sargent  Pillsbury.  namesake  of  one  of 
Minnesota's  early  governor.s  unci  a  leader  In 
the  flour  milling  Inciiistry  for  more  tlian  50 
years,  died  Wedne.sday  nieht  In  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
He  was  89  years  old . 

Services  will  be  at  1 1  30  am  Monday  In 
Plymouth  Consregatlonal  Church  In  Minne- 
apolis. The  family  prefers  memorials  t/i  the 
University  of  Mlnne.»ota  medical  library  fund. 
Mr.  Pilisburv  for  20  years  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Pillsbury  Co..  until  he  re- 
tired In  1952.  He  then  became  honorary  cliair- 
man  of  the  board,  a  po.sltion  he  held  imtll 
1965  when  his  nephew,  Philip  Winston  Pills- 
bury, was  named  to  the  post. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  a  director  of  tlie  company 
from  1909  until  1965  when  he  became  director 
emeritus. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  born  Dec  6  1878  His 
twin  brother  was  the  late  Charles  P  Pill.sliury 
of  Perndale.  They  were  sons  of  Charles  Alfred 
and  Mary  Ann  (Stlnson)  Pillsbury 

The  father  founded  the  Pillsbury  firm  in 
1869  at  St.  Anthony  Falls,  now  the  site  of 
Pillsbury's  "A"  mill. 

John  Pillsbury  was  educated  in  Minneap- 
olis public  schools  and  gr.iduated  in  1900 
from  the  University  of  Mlnne.cora  with  a  B  S. 
degree.  His  chief  interests  were  chemistry  and 
physics. 

He  won  an  "M"  at  the  university  for  man- 
aging the  football  team  in  1898.  but  did  not 
receive  the  letter  until  July  1 1 .  1945,  when  the 
error  was  discovered  and  corrected 

Mr.  Pillsbury  had  planned  to  eo  t<i  France 
to  study  International  law  and  the  French 
language,  with  the  idea  of  later  entering  the 
diplomatic  service. 

However,  his  father  died  while  he  was  a 
senior  at  the  university.  His  preat-uncle. 
John  Sargent  Pillsbury.  co-founder  of  Pills- 
bury Mills  and  three  times  governor  of  Min- 
nesota (1875-1881),  died  shortly  after  lus 
graduation. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Pillsbury  and  his  brother 
were  needed  In  the  company. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Pillsbury  Joined  the  Pillsbury- 
Washburn  Flour  Co.,  and  became  sales  man- 
ager in  1906. 

FYom    1909   to   1913   he   was  ."Secretary  and 

treasurer.  He  became  vice-president  in  1913. 

He  is  survived   by   his  widow,   the  former 

Eleanor  Jerusha  Lawler,  whom  he  married  In 

1911. 

The  Pillsburys  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters: 

Charles,  a  Navy  pilot,  who  was  reported 
missing  In  action  in  the  Pacific  in  1943;  Ed- 
mund, vice-president  of  Pillsbury's  grain  di- 
vision, who  died  In  a  light  plane  crash  in 
Nebraska  In  1951:  John  Jr..  president  of 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  and  George,  a  Pillsbury  group 
vice-president  in  charge  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  business. 

The  daughters  are  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Crosby, 
Orono,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Resor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Pillsbury  served  as  company  vice-presi- 
dent until  1932  when  he  became  the  com- 
pany's first  chairman  of  the  board.  Although 
the  firm  had  previously  had  a  board,  there 
had  been  no  formal  chairman. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  made  many  contributions  to 
his  company,  but  the  one  in  which  he  toolc 
the  greatest  pride  was  returning  control  of 
the  company  from  British  to  American 
hands. 


la  1899,  English  Investors  had  purchased  a 
majority  of  the  Bt.ook  and  the  company  was 
known  ,'ls  PiUsbury-Wa-shburn  Flour  Co  Ltd.. 
during  the  period  of  their  control. 

John  S  Pillsbury.  his  twin.  Charles,  and 
Alfred  Fl.ske  Plll.sbury.  football  liero  son  of 
Gov.  Pillbljury.  formed  a  management  team 
that  .successfully  fought  olT  attempts  by  a 
Nfw  York  group  to  take  over  the  company 
and  merge  it  with  a  flotir  milling  trust.  They 
also  .saved  the  firm  from  going  into  recelver- 
.ship  ab.  itit  1909. 

'Ihpy  hired  A.  C  Lorlng.  the  leading  flour 
miller  df  that  peri(>d.  to  direct  tlie  company 
and  m  1LI23  lliey  i.rganized  a  group  to  buy 
out  the  British  s'Oi-k  holdings. 

.'Vnoilier  ( ontribtition  made  Ijy  Mr  Pills- 
btiry  was  the  Introduction  of  a  technique  for 
milling  semolina  flour.  Thi.s  flour,  made  from 
durum  wheat,  i.s  u.sed  In  making  macaroni. 
Mr  Pillsbtiry  picked  up  tlie  manufacturing 
method  during  a  trip  to  .Sicily  and  France. 

Mr,  Pillsbury  was  a  lifelong  Republican,  a 
member  of  tlie  Congregational  Church  and 
u  member  of  Chi  Psl  Fraternity. 

He  served  as  a  director  of  numerotis  com- 
panies, including  the  .Soo  Line  Railroad, 
Wayne  Knitting  Mills.  Armour  &  Co  ,  Atlan- 
tic Elevator  Co  .  Northwestern  Bancorpora- 
tion.  and  Northwestern  National  Bank  of 
Minneapolis. 

After  World  War  I.  he  headed  the  War 
Chest  Council  of  Minneapolis  and  Hennepin 
County,  which  was  Incorporated  In  1919.  He 
served  as  vice-president  of  tiie  Cotancil  of 
.Social  Agencies  from  1926  to  1938. 

During  World  War  n.  Mr.  Pillsbury  was 
chairman  of  seven  war  bond  drives  in  Hen- 
nepni  County. 

He  had  been  active  m  supporting  the 
Minneapolis  .Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Minneapolis  Instittite  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  was  .singled  out  for  many 
awards  for  his  service  to  the  community  and 
the  public. 

The  university  of  Minnesota  presented  him 
with  an  outstanding  achievement  medal  and 
citation  in  the  spring  of  1951.  labeling  him 
as  'a  pioneer  philanthropist  and  staunch 
supporter  of  the  university." 

His  enthusiasm  for  travel  led  him  to  his 
only  liobby  -  stamp  collecting-  :i  p.isllme  he 
enjoyed  because  of  the  v.-nrld  <■  jntacts  it 
gave  him. 

Tlie  Pillsbury  homes  are  at  Cristal  Bay, 
Lake  Minnetonka.  and  In  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  ADMIT 
ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKE  VICTIMS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  immediate 
enti-y  into  the  United  States  of  2.000  na- 
tives of  Italy  and  their  families  who  have 
lost  their  homes  and  livehhoods  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  tragic  earthquakes  in 
Sicily.  This  is  an  identical  bill  to  that 
introduced  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      IMr 

RODINOl. 

This  legislation  authorizes  2.000  spe- 
cial immigrant  visas  only  to  natives  of 
Italy  who  were  uprooted  by  the  earth- 
quakes in  Sicily  and  are  in  urgent  need 
of  assistance  for  the  essentials  of  life. 
The  wives  and  children  of  such  aliens 
would  also  be  issued  special  visas.  The 
legislation  might  therefore  beiiefit  some 
10,000  to  20,000  people,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  available  estimates  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  [)eople  suffering  from  the  earth- 
quake who  would  want  to  emigrate  from 
Italy 

The  tragic  news  of  the  catastrophe  in 
Sicily  saddened  the  hearts  of  all  com- 
pa.ssionate  Americans  We  sympathize 
with  those  families  whose  homes  and 
possessions  were  suddenly  and  irrevo- 
cably taken  away  The  livelihood  for 
most  of  the.se  unfortunate  victims  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity CO  rebuild  when  the  land  for  this 
purpose  IS  ijone  Schnols  cii inches  and 
public  buildinfc,'s  ate  ti.'i-.f  and  cannot  be 
replaced 

This  legislation  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  our  Nation  >  ;r:incinita:  :aii  policy  of 
offering  a  haven  to  the  distressed  and 
suffenni!  and  to  the  victims  of  disaster. 
Indeed  the  harbor  of  my  city  of  New 
York  has  been  lighted  by  the  welcoming 
beacon  tor  the  urtat.'st  i-nrt  nf  this  coun- 
tr>'"s  Immigrants.  There  is  precedent  for 
this  type  of  legislation  for.  in  1958.  a 
similar  bill  was  enacted  to  help  the 
Portuguese  victims  of  volcanic  eruptions 
in  the  Azores 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  relieve  despair,  let 
us  grant  hope,  let  us  make  even.-  effort 
to  provide  an  asylum  for  these  unfor- 
tunates tnanv  of  .vhoni  have  relatives 
here  as  .Americans  eager  and  able  to  re- 
ceive and  take  care  of  them. 


A-ARMED  USAF  NO  HELP  TO 
PUEBLO 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  no 
speech  in  this  Hou.se  could  be  more  elo- 
quent than  today  s  column  by  Jack 
Anderson  in   the   Washington   Post. 

I  commend  the  article  to  all  of  our 
colleagues,  and  in  particular  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

.\-.\RMED  t'SAP'  Nn  Help  to     PtEBLO" 
I  By  Jac)(  Anderson) 

Seoul  — Over  here  where  it  happened. 
■jrim  U  S  officers  give  fi  different  version  of 
'.he  Pueblo  incident  than  the  Pentagon  has 
peddled  to  the  public  Those  who  dare  to  talk 
decUire  bitterly  that  the  spy  .ship,  with  its 
super-secret  elE>ctronlc  gear  could  have  been 
rescued  IJ  our  Air  Force  squadrons  In  Korea 
hud  not  been  stripped  of  planes  .md  weapons 

Only  .1  few  token  fighter  planes — F-104 
Stiirrtghters  .md  F  105  Thunderchiefs — were 
re:idy  for  :iction  when  rhe  Pueblo  called  for 
help  But.  unfortunately,  these  were  .^rmed 
with  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  our  forces 
against  an  Invitslon  They  were  not  equipped 
merely  to  intercept  a  couple  of  Comm.inist 
patrol  boats  off  the  Korean  coast. 

The  nuclear  .irm.^jnents,  of  course,  give 
those  few  fighters  tremendous  firepower  In 
theory  this  is  supposed  to  provide  our  50.000 
grovind  troops  in  Korea  with  adequate  air 
protection  and  =!till  free  a  ma.ximum  num- 
ber of  planes  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  also  seem  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  nuclear  response  in  case  full- 
scale  fighting  should  be  resumed  in  this  blealc 
country  What  many  Americans  don  t  realize 
Is  that  the  Korean  War  Isn't  really  over  A 
truce  was  declared  15  years  ago.  but  the  ne- 
gotiators at  Panmunjom  still  haven't  been 
.ible  to  .xgree  upon  peace  ternu. 

The  reliance  on  nuclear  ret;\llailon  has  left 
I  critical  shortage  here  of  conventional 
■Aeapons.  which  have  t>een  taken  out  of  the 
K  reaii  arsenals  to  supply  the  desperate 
:;eeds  m   Vietnam 

Other  supplies,  including  arms,  anunu- 
ration.  vehicles,  helicopters  and  spare  parts, 
have  also  b«en  diverted  to  Vietnam. 


VIETNAM    COMES    F1R.»r 

Vietnam  also  gets  lirst  call  on  mer  as  well 
.vs  materiel  The  best-trained  soldiers  and 
most  experienced  pilots  usually  are  sent  to 
Saigon,  not  .Seoul 

Thus  It  happened  that  the  Pueblo's  alarm 
brought  no  help  and  North  Koreas  chal- 
lenge caught  the  L'nlted  Stales  unprepared. 
The  real  lesson  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  there- 
fore IS  that  American  might  is  stretched 
dangerou.sly  thin 

To  cover  up  lis  unpreparetlness  the  Penta- 
gon has  put  out  the  word  that  ihe  Pueblo 
was  caught  by  surprise  Tlie  approach  of 
Nortii  Korean  patrol  boats  according  to  the 
Pentagon  version  was  mistaken  as  routine 
harassment  By  the  time  the  i  rew  realized 
that  the  North  Koreans  intended  to  seize  the 
ship,  so  the  .storv  goes,  it  was  too  late  to 
summon  mlliuiry  help. 

Tills  is  disputed  by  a  confidential  report 
which  was  sent  to  the  White  House,  detatltng 
the  incident  The  rep<5rt  made  available  to 
tills  column,  states  that  two  hshlng  trawlers 
silently  circled  the  Pueblo  about  noon  on 
Jan  22.  tlien  departed  without  incident  for 
Wonsan 

Tlie  foilowtng  noon,  a  North  Korean  sub- 
chaser circled  the  Pueblo  three  times,  and  on 
the  l,v>t  circle,  signaled  the  spy  ship  to  tieave 
to  or  be  nred  UfKin  Three  patrol  boats  joined 
the  subchaser  an  hour  later,  .ind  two  circling 
Mlg  lighters  appeared  overhead 

The  conhdeiitlal  report  then  relates  One 
.iltempt  to  Ixiard  the  Pueblo  by  u-med  per- 
sonnel was  rebuffed  We  believe  the  North 
Korean-s  were  prepared  to  nre  and  that  they 
later  did  so,  but  with  what  effect  we  do  not 
know  We  ,iiso  think  that  within  a  tew  min- 
utes t-hev  a^aln  tried  unsuccessfully  to  board 
the  Pueblo  At  about  1  30  pm,  the  Pueblo 
was  again  directed  to  stop,  and  at  1  45  an 
attempt  to  board  vi.xs  apparently  successful    " 

Clearly,  this  strange  drama  at  sea  lasted 
long  enough  for  the  nearest  US  Jets,  less 
than  20  minutes  away,  to  have  flown  to  the 
rescue  But  they  simply  weren't  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  emergency 

STRONG     RfSSlAN     NAVT 

There  w;\s  also  some  hesitation  over  wheth- 
er U  S.  planes  had  authority  to  attack  the 
North  Korean  marauders  witiiout  direct  (or- 
ders from  Wftshlngton— which.  Incidentally, 
never  .^.rrlved.  U  S  forces  can  return  the  fire 
of  any  hostile  force  which  .shoots  first  But 
planes  loaded  with  nuclear  weapons  cannot 
attack  without  direct  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent .Apparently  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  planes  could  fire  substitute  con- 
ventional ;irmaments  without  White  House 
approval 

When  the  United  States  t>elatediy  reacted, 
a  naval  task  force  was  rushed  into  Korean 
waters  Yet  the  only  reason  the  nuclear  car- 
rier Enterprise,  fngate  Truxton,  and  two  es- 
cort ships  were  available  is  that  they  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  en  route 
to  Vietnam. 

In  contrast,  Russia  had  several  naval  ves- 
sels in  the  area,  part  of  a  powerful  .surface 
■lud  submarine  force  that  is  guarding  the 
shipping  lanes  from  Vladivostok  to  Hai- 
phong 

Indeed,  the  Pxiebio  s  principal  mission  was 
to  monitor  this  -Soviet  sea  trafBc.  particular- 
ly Russian  submarines 

The  Pueblo  affront,  coming  at  the  same 
tlnie  that  the  Brltisli  are  planning  to  with- 
draw their  forces  east  of  Suez,  Is  another 
sober  reminder  that  the  West  can  no  longer 
pc.llcp  the  world  The  demands  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  for  example,  have  compelled  the 
United  States  to  cancel  planned  tleet  visits 
to  Indian  ports 

How  about  this,  Mr  President? 


may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  President's  message  on 
crime 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from   Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT  PRES- 
IDENT JOHNSONS  PROGRAM  TO 
INSURE  THE  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feichan  1  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr,  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  called  upon  the  Congress 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  in  our 
society.  I  urge  the  members  of  the  Con- 
^re.ss  to  join  me  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram of  action  which  he  has  set  forth. 

The  problems  of  crime  facing  this  Na- 
tion are  extensive  and  we  must  attack 
those  problems  with  the  best  methods 
at  our  disposal.  This  means  that  we  must 
utilize  at  tvery  level  of  law  enforcement 
the  latest  facilities  which  our  advanced 
technology  can  offer.  We  must  encourage 
better  training  and  better  pay  for  our 
law  enforcement  officials.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  best  correctional  institutions 
and  programs  at  our  disposal. 

A  strengthening  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes  can  do  much  to  stop  the 
illegal  traffic  in  drugs  and  in  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  New  legislation 
IS  required  in  some  of  these  areas,  in 
others— such  as  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  and  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act — we  need  to  act  upon  mat- 
ters which  are  already  before  the  Con- 
gress. On  these  we  carmot  afford  to  delay. 


GENER.AL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr     m.ANTfjN    Mr     Sp«'aker.    I    ask 
unaiumoua    cuusent    that    all    Members 


POLITICAL  THICKET 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
and  newspapers  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
are  expressing  their  shock  and  disgust 
with  Federal  Judge  John  W,  Oliver  for 
his  .secret  meeting  with  Gov.  Warren 
Heames,  and  the  Democrat  leadership 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  They  are 
shocked  that  a  member  of  the  respected 
Federal  judiciary  would  breach  judicial 
ethics  and  stoop  to  purely  partisan  ix)li- 
tics  by  meeting  the  State  Democrat  lead- 
ers concerning  congressional  redistrict- 
ing.  Missouri  citizens  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  member  of  the  three-man 
Federal  court  that  struck  down  Missou- 
ri's congressional  redistricting.  and  who 
would  rule  on  the  redistricting  plan  now 
before  a  si^ecial  session  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature,  would  breach  judicial  eth- 
ics by  participating  in  these  secret 
meetings. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  question 
of  improper  exerci.se  of  judicial  ethics 
on  Judge  Ohver's  part,  is  the  question 
of  interference  and  intervention  of  the 
judicial  branch  upon  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Congressional  and  legislative  reap- 
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portionment  for  many  years  had  been 
considered  a  iwlitical  question  and  not 
within  tlie  purview  of  judicial  review. 
These  precedents  were  fairly  recently 
changed  by  Supreme  Court  decisions.  The 
late  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  warned  re- 
I)catedly  against  judicial  entry  into  this 
I)olitical  thicket  of  legislative  reappor- 
tionment. The  Joplin  Globe  has  reiter- 
ated Mr,  Justice  Frankfurter's  learned 
views  in  an  editorial  printed  on  February 
2,  1968. 

Mr.  S[)eaker.  I  insert  this  editorial  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  RECORn: 

Political    Thicket 

■When  the  US.  .Supreme  Court  in  an  un- 
precedented decision  assumed  JurKsdictlon 
over  apportionment  of  slate  legislatures  and 
prescribed  its  onc-pcrson-one-vote  formula 
for  congre.ssional  redistricting,  the  late  Jus- 
tice Felix  Fr.inkfurler  cautioned  in  a  dissent 
against  Judicial  entry  "into  this  political 
thicket," 

An  (x.uiiple  of  his  wl.sdom  now  is  seen  in 
the  snarl  over  emergency  Missouri  congres- 
sional redistricting,  and  this  week's  disclo- 
sure that  federal  district  Judge  John  W. 
Oliver  lias  conferred  with  Governor  Hearnes 
and  I'ther  Democratic  political  leaders  in 
Jetlerson  City  relative  to  .>:eeklng  a  .solution 
of  the  problem  Judge  Oliver  is  one  of  the 
two  federal  judges  of  a  three-judge  panel 
that  has  voided  the  latest  redistricting  by 
the  Legislature, 

Granting  Judge  Oliver  complete  good  faith 
In  trying  to  be  helpful,  liis  action  lias  stirred 
a  political  uproar,  chiefly  among  Republicans. 
It  promises  to  become  a  political  issue  this 
year  and  doubtless  will  be  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  him,  since  the  matter  is  un- 
resolved and  still  is  pending  before  the  court 
panel  ot  which  he  is  a  member.  It  embroils 
Judge  Oliver  in  a  p.irtiRan  j)olitical  feud  in 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  GOP  charges 
a  iJlot  to  f.ivor  the  Democrats  in  an  alleged 
gerrymander  In  St  I  ouis  area  redistricting 
in  a  new  plan  now  before  the  Legislature. 

It  also  raises  anew  the  l>sue  of  separation 
of  legislative  executive  and  Judicial  powers 
in  constitutional  government,  which  was 
what  Justice  Frankfurter  was  talking  at>out. 
Judce  Oliver  denies  nny  wrongdoing  or  polit- 
ical motivation.  Nevertheless  he  becomes  a 
victim  of  innuendoes  inasmuch  as  lie  was 
active  in  Democratic  politics  in  Kansas  City 
before  being  elevated  to  the  federal  bench, 
and  a  cloud  is  cast  over  the  redistricting 
order. 

Under  ail  of  the  circumstances,  with  time 
an  important  factor  in  this  year's  congres- 
sional elections  in  Missouri,  it  liow  appears 
that  the  best  and  wisest  course  would  be  to 
hold  the  whole  matter  in  abeyance  and  pro- 
ceed with  this  years  election  in  districts 
drawn  by  the  1967  Legislature  After  all,  the 
present  districts  liave  a  population  variance 
of  only  about  5  per  cent,  more  nearly  equal 
than  those  in  a  good  many  other  states.  The 
partisan  jiolltical  a.specls  are  most  unfortu- 
nate, to  say  the  least. 


LEGISLATIVE   REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  today  a  com- 
I^arison  of  section  106  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1967  with  similar 
bills  introduced  in  the  House,  together 


with  explanatoiT  material  on  provisions 
contained  in  two  of  the  bills  directed  to 
the  handling  of  congressional  contempt 
citations: 

Section   106.  Conference  Reports 

S.  355 — Requires  that  each  report  of  a  con- 
ference committee  be  primed  as  a  report  in 
each  house,  accompanied  by  an  explanatory 
statement  prepared  by  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  that  house.  Individual  conferees  may 
file  additional  views  which,  if  available  at 
the  time  of  printing,  may  be  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  the  report  of  that  house. 

If  time  for  debate  on  a  conference  report 
(in  either  housel  is  limited,  Uiat  iinie  .'.hall 
be  divided  equally  between  members  of  that 
house  who  favor  and  those  v.lio  do  not  favor 
agreement  to  the  report 

Boiling — Same  as  .S.  .355  except  that  time 
Is  to  l>e  divided  equally  betweeti  members  of 
the  majority  and  minority  partie.s. 

Raid — Same  as  S.  355.  (New  Sec  105  in 
Reid  bill.) 

Print  No.  3 — Requires  explanatory  state- 
ment to  be  prepared  jointly  by  the  conferees 
of  both  houses,  although  the  report  i.s  to  be 
printed  separately  for  each  house.  Deletes 
provision  for  additional  expl.inatory  .state- 
ments. Provides  for  equal  time  in  debate 
between  majority  and  minority  p.arlies. 

House  Rule  29,  paragraph  lici,  provides 
that  "Uiere  shall  accompany  every  such  re- 
port a  detailed  statement  sufficiently  '-xpllcit 
to  inform  the  House  what  effect  such  an-.end- 
ments  or  propositions  will  have  upon  the 
measures  to  which  they  relate."  The  Senate 
has  no  comparable  rule.  House  managers 
prepare  the  statement  lor  both  houses. 

See  Pinal  Report  page  25:  "1.  The  conferees 
of  each  House  should  prepare  an  explanatory 
statement  in  connection  with  the  conference 
report.  Individual  explanatory  views  may  also 
be  filed  in  an  appendix  to  the  statement.  2. 
The  minority  should  have  the  right  to  half 
the  idlotted  time  in  the  floor  debate  on  a 
conference  report." 

Sec.  106  was  not  amended. 

CONTEMPT    CITATIONS 

Point  7  Of  the  Supplemental  Views  of  Reps. 
Curtis,  Hall,  and  Cleveland,  supported  by 
Rep.  Hcchler  (see  Final  Report  pp.  88-89. 
92).  proposes  that  all  citations  of  contempt 
be  referred  to  the  proposed  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  before  tiiey  are 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  further 
proceedings: 

"At  present,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  the  .subject  of  the  act 
of  contempt  to  serve  as  first  judge  of  the 
matter.  It  is  the  committee  itself  wlilch  re- 
ports the  matter  to  the  parent  body,  acting 
as  both  victim  and  prosecutor.  We  question 
both  the  soundness  and  the  justice  of  such  a 
procedure  and  for  that  reason  we  recommend 
that  contempt  citations  be  referred  in  each 
case  to  an  impartial  committee — the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations. 
This  committee  would  screen  the  evidence 
and  report  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  its  parent  body." 

S.  355  and  Print  No.  3  contain  nothing  on 
the  subject  of  contempt  citations  i  it  was 
not  a  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Committee).  However,  this  Supplemen- 
tal Views  recommendation  has  appeared  in 
the  Reid  and  Boiling  bills,  in  different 
forms — ■ 

A  subsection  of  Section  131  of  the  Boiling 
bill  would  simply  add  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  isee  House  Rule 
XI,  Clause  16)  :  'Contempt  of  Congress  cita- 
tions  issued   by  committees   of   the   House." 

New  Section  107  of  the  Reid  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  in  each  house  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  composed  of  seven  members, 
not  more  than  four  from  the  .same  political 
party,  to  consider  contempt  citations.  Upon 
report  of  such  committee,  and  only  by  direc- 
tion of  that  house,  the  Speaker  ol  the  House 


or  President  of  the  Senate  shall  file  a  state- 
inent  of  fact  concerning  the  citation  in  ques- 
tion Willi  the  appropriate  U.S,  attorney  who 
will  then  bring  the  matter  before  a  grand 
jury.  No  roiitempt  case  could  be  considered 
in   either   body   except    by   this   procedure. 


A-WEAPON    TREATY  REMOVES 
JsAlO  OPTION 

Mr.  FINDI.EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
year  1493  leadinr;  statesmen  of  the  world 
liowors  iiercpived  that  the  struggle  for 
emiiire  miuht  result  in  war  among  the 
European  States  as  each  raced  for  the 
promised  bounty  of  colonialism  in  the 
new  v.oi'ld.  In  an  attempt  to  ijrescrve 
peace.  Pope  Alexander  'VI,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  major  powers,  divided 
the  world  into  two  colonial  heccmonies. 
On  one  side  of  the  line  Spain  was  to  have 
undisputed  access  to  the  wealth  of  the 
now  world,  while  on  the  other  side  Por- 
tugal, then  the  other  major  i^ower.  was 
L'ranted  influence  in  Africa  and  the  Par 
East.  It  was  a.ssumed  that  the  division 
would  be  a  ."^table  one  for  the  two  major 
beneficiaries  and  would  jointly  enforce 
their  preeminent  influence  in  their  re- 
spective spheres.  Of  course,  these  well 
laid  plans  collided  with  the  reality  of 
Britain's  emerging  seapower.  Deter- 
mined to  carve  an  empiie  upon  which  the 
sun  would  never  .set  Britain,  among 
others,  proceeded  to  disregard  and  dis- 
mantle the  Pope's  plan. 

Notwithstanding  that  experience, 
however,  almost  each  successive  genera- 
tion has  attempted  through  hecemonies 
to  control  what  was  preceived  to  be  the 
greatest  dancer  to  peace.  Some  of  the.se 
ambitious  plans  have  been  crude  and 
materialistic  such  as  the  carving  of 
China  into  commercial  and  jiolitical 
spheres  of  influence.  Others  have  been 
idealistic,  although  ill  fated,  such  as  the 
attempted  control  on  naval  capital  ships. 
But,  unfortunately,  all  have  in  lime 
failed,  usually  to  the  detriment  of  the 
party  proposing  the  limitation. 

The  proposed  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  drafts  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee — 
ENDC — is  the  latest  in  the  series  of  these 
maneuvers  to  preserve  peace.  Its  premise 
is  not  unlike  that  which  r'uided  Pope 
Alexander.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  now  the  major  iiuclcar 
powers,  preceive  that  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  endangers  the  bipolar  .'^ta- 
tus  of  international  politics. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  world  has 
been  divided  essentially  into  two  camps, 
each  headed  by  a  nuclear  .superpower. 
Each  power  could  impose  its  will  upon  its 
allies,  as  was  j^roven  in  the  Suez  and 
Hungary  crises  in  1956. 

However,  bipolarity  was  doomed  on 
February  13,  1960,  when  :^rance  exploded 
a  tiny  nuclear  device  on  the  Sahara 
Desert.  Its  small  yield  hid  its  larger 
political   significance.  Four   years   later 
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China  exploded  her  own  nuclear  device 
Since  that  time  the  power  influence,  and 
prestige  of  both  Prance  and  China  have 
Krown  to  the  dismay  of  their  camp  lead- 
ers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  If  France  and  China  could  so 
easily  disturb  the  i^rand  desltni  of  each 
camp  leader,  then  imagine  the  two 
camps  reasoned  what  six  or  eight  more 
nuclear  powers  could  do 

Prior  to  the  memborshin  increase  in 
the  nuclear  club,  noiipnihlcration  etTorts 
were  largely  pmpacanda  However,  in 
the  last  few  yeai  s  tliey  iia\e  oeen  un- 
dertaken wiih  deadly  .seriousnes.s  Each 
side  has  compronused  so  much  on  its 
original  position  that  it  is  hardly  recoK- 
mzable  in  the  etTort  to  achieve  a  halt  to 
proliferation  On  its  part  the  United 
States  undertook  ever>'  diplomatic  meas- 
ure available,  short  of  open  threats,  to 
disarm  the  nuclear  force  of  France  or 
briHK  It  under  US  control,  and  some  au- 
thorities have  even  suggested  that  Khru- 
shchev intended  to  completely  destroy 
China's  embryonic  nuclear  capabilities 
before  his  sudden  political  demise 

Before  the  US  Congre&s  is  faced  .vith 
a  fait  accompli,  now  is  the  time  to  ques- 
tion seriously  the  motives  and  puiTX)ses 
of  our  efforts  to  promote  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  There  is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  the  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

If  Congress  waits  until  the  treaty  is 
initialed  and  presented  to  the  Senate. 
the  House  will  be  effectively  excluded 
from  makir.g  its  de.sires  known.  At  the 
same  time  once  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent IS  committed  'ormally  t.i  a  particu- 
lar draft  then  the  Senate  -vil!  be  under 
pressure  to  protect  the  President  s  po.sl- 
tion.  Whatever  influence  or  control  the 
House  wants  to  exercise  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations  must  be  exerted  m  the 
framework  o'  HR    11940 

In  my  judgment,  the  draft  treaty  which 
has  been  proposed  is  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional .security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world    It  contains  the  seeds  for 
the    final     disruption    of    the    Atlantic 
Alliance    It   may   lead   to   involving   the 
United    States    into    guarantees   of    the 
security  of  even.-  non-Communist  coun- 
try in  the  world,   regardless  of  its  real 
importance  to  our  security  It  may  .^et  the 
stage  for  another  German-Soviet  Rapal- 
lo   Since  neither  Prance  nor  China  will 
sign  the  treaty,  their  own  inrtuence  will 
increase    enormously    because    of    their 
ability   to    transfer    nuclear    weaiJons    to 
those  countries  who  need  or  desire  them 
but  cannot  obtain  them  from  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Uinon  As  .i  prevent- 
ative of  nuclear  proliferation  this  treaty 
has  ai  little  substance  as  the  i-mperor  s 
nonexistent    new    clothes     The    treaty 
draft  does  not  strengthen  peace    it  weak- 
ens It  In  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  turned 
our  backs  on  the  legitimate  defense  needs 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  at  the  same 
lime  have  seriously  damaged  the  pros- 
;  ects  for  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy 
Before     outlining     eight     argiiments 
a.^ainst    the    language    proposed    in    the 
treaty.  I  want  to  commt-nt  on  three  as- 
pects of  the  draft  that  have  largely  been 
ignored.   These  are  the  retreat  in   U.S. 


negotiating  position,  the  '"luestion  of 
guarantees  to  nonnuclear  states,  and 
the  assumption  that  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion IS  imminent 

THE     RrrREAT     IN     US       .NFGO  rlATINr.     POSH  IlIN 

On  August  29.  1957.  the  United  States 
in  cooperation  with  three  other  i>ower.s — 
France.  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom— proposed  a  .scheme  that  would  re- 
strict nuclear  proliferation  hut  at  the 
same  time  require  nuclear  nations  to 
cease  their  production  of  fi.ssionable  ma- 
terial for  weapon  purposes  A  caveat  to 
the  nonproliferation  proposal  was  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  transferred  ''V 
individual  or  collect >ve  .elf -defense 

Initially  US  position  envisioned  .some 
nuclear  .sharing  arraiu'enieiU  -.vithin  the 
framework  of  multinational  alliances 
like  NATO  but  it  s<iught  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapon  prod  net  ion  as  well  as  pro- 
liferation The  Soviet  Union  ;in  Septem- 
ber 20.  19.57.  rejected  these  jiroposals. 
es|3ecially  the  collective  sharing  of  nu- 
clear weapon.*;  In  1U.')9.  the  United  Na- 
tions adot)ted  a  general  iesc)!ution  urging 
efforts  to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  nu- 
clear proliferation 

In  1961.  the  United  States  undertook 
Us  first  significant  change  in  its  position 
It  abandoned  the  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  defense  purposes  to  individ- 
ual nations  But  it  still  retained  collective 
sharing  under  an  alliance  as  a  part  of  its 
policy 

From  1962  to  August  17  1965.  the  main 
Issue  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Nu- 
clear Proliferation  was  whether  such  an 
agreemetit  would  prevent  nuclear  shar- 
ing arrangements  within  a  collective  de- 
fense organization  like  NATO  The  So- 
viet Union  was  luixious  to  make  sure  it 
did.  whereas  the  United  States  did  not 
want  to  close  the  door  on  possible  ar- 
rangements withm  NATO 

On  August  17.  li»C5.  the  United  Sutes 
made  'he  second  major  change  in  its  ixj- 
sition   It  retained  the  concept  of  nuclear 
sharing,  but  only  if  the  total  number  of 
nuclear  states  did  not  increase    Ambas- 
sador Foster  stated  that  this  U  S    jm^si- 
tion   would   not  preclude  the  establish- 
ment   of    nuclear   arrangements   within 
NATO  so  long  as  the  arranLiement  did 
not  constitute  an  additional  entity  hav- 
ing the  power  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in- 
dependent  of   existing   nuclear   nations 
In  other  words.  If  the  United  States  in- 
dei>endently  surrendered  its  control  over 
all  Its  own  nuclear  weapons  to  a  NATO 
arrangement    then    a   sharing   arrange- 
ment would  be  ()ossible  Tills  proposal.  In 
light  of  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
m   which   the  P'-esident   reiterated   that 
the  United  States  would  never  surrender 
control  -jf  nuclear  weapons  was  a  farce 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  realized  that  the 
United  States  was  not  about  to  turn  over 
voluntarily  its  entire  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weatx>ns  to  a  new  organization  and  re- 
nounce its  right  of  veto  over  them.  Mos- 
cow could  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel in  their  efrort.s  to  prohibit  any  shar- 
ing arrangement  On  Sei)tember  24.  1065. 
the  Soviet  Union  insisted  attain  that  any 
sharing  arrangement  within  a  militarj* 
alliance  was  out  of  the  question. 

Objective  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union  patience  was  rewarded  on 
October  10.  1966.  when  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk  met  Soviet  Por- 


e.gn  Minister  Gromyko  at  the  White 
Hoii.se  The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
August  25.  1967: 

It  h.is  since  become  clear  tliat  In  tliPir 
talks  that  i|-»y  President  Johnson  !ind  Mr 
Rusk  gave  Mr  Gromyko  strong  indlCHtion 
that  the  previous  L'nlted  States  reservations, 
aimed  at  accommodating  some  luitiear  s-liar- 
ing  devir.e  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
iiizati'n  had  been  witlidr;iwn 

After  that  time  the  Geneva  Conference 
marked  time  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  finish  consultation  "  with  its 
allies  Within  less  than  a  year,  on  Au- 
gust 24  1967.  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  an  agreement  on 
all  particulars  except  the  insptx-tion  pro- 
vision which  was  soon  remedied  by  ab- 
surdly agreeing  to  agree  "  at  .some  later 
date 

In  the  10-year  period  from  1957 
through  1967.  the  United  States  changed 
it.s  position  on  three  major  point,s.  It  no 
longer  suggested  that  the  nuclear  powers 
reduce  their  own  stockpiles  at  the  same 
time  nonproliferation  measures  were 
taken  It  no  longer  insisted  upon  .some 
arrangement  for  individual  .self-defen.se. 
Mo.st  important,  it  dropi^ed  the  require- 
ment that  nuclear  sharing  within  NATO 
be  protected. 

Tlie  advl.sabllity  of  U.S.  reducing  its 
nuclear  stockpiles  is  questionable,  but  it 
IS  imperative,  for  reasons  I  shall  outline 
below,  that  the  United  States  insist  upon 
.some  provision  for  establishing  nuclear 
defense  within  its  regional  defense  orga- 
nizations, principally  NATO.  To  facili- 
tate that  result  I  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  during  its  consideration 
by  tiie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  My 
amendment  reads: 

Proiided.  That  no  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  may  be  spent  for  salaries  or  other  ex- 
penses connected  w.Tth  advancing  proposals 
which  preclude  the  i>rovlslon  of  weapons  or 
other  materials  .'or  the  establishment  of  nu- 
clear defenses  to  regional  organizations  es- 
tablished under  .irticle  52  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter 

In  this  respect  my  amendment — which 
retains  the  NATO  option,  .so  to  speak— 
reflects  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  nonproliferation  treaty  up 
till  October  1966.  I  believe  that  the  policv 
of  nuclear  sharing  within  regional  de- 
fense alliances  as  subscribed  to  and  sup- 
ported by  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy,  and  initially  by  President 
John.son  Is  wise.  Nothing  has  changed 
which  has  altered  the  basic  .soundness 
of  their  initial  judgments. 

THr  PROetEM  liF  NUCLfcAR  CUAR.\.NTEES 

The  United  States  should  ask  itself 
whether  it  wants  to  make  such  guaran- 
tees By  holding  out  the  promise  of 
guarantees  the  United  States  may  find 
Its  role  as  world  policeman  greatly  ex- 
panded. Instead  of  defense  treaties  with 
43  nations  v.e  may  .soon  be  responsible 
for  defending  an  additional  50  nations. 
For  instance,  the  United  States  present- 
Iv  has  no  treaty  with  Nepal  or  Afghani- 
stan, both  of  which  border  China.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  China  threatens 
nuclear  attack  against  either  one  of 
these  states.  Are  we  bound  to  give  them, 
in  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
"strong  support"?  Are  we  bound  to  de- 
fend two  countries,  one  a  remote  Hima- 
layan kingdom,  which  previously  we  did 
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not  consider  to  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  should  be  answered  before  we 
proceed  further  on  the  draft  treaty. 

Another  problem  connected  with  guar- 
antees Is  the  ambiguity  in  language.  The 
President  has  had  little  to  say  on  guar- 
antees. His  most  important  public  state- 
ment was  this  one  made  on  October  18, 
1964: 

The  nations  th.it  do  not  seek  national 
nuclear  weapoiis  can  be  sure  that,  if  they 
need  our  strong  .stijiport  against  .some  threat 
of  nuclear  blackmail,  tlien  they  will  have 
it. 

To  date,  however,  the  President  has 
not  been  specific  about  how  such  guar- 
antees might  work.  Before  proceeding 
further  on  the  treaty,  should  we  not 
move  beyond  the  domain  of  the  speech- 
maker,  where  the  matter  presently  rests, 
to  specific  measures  upon  which  nations 
act?  Since  the  President's  position  is 
couched  in  sufficiently  ambiguous  terms 
not  to  disturb  anyone,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect it  to  have  a  measurable  effect  on 
the  decisions  of  governments  which 
possess  the  ability  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  The  nonnuclear  nations  are 
not  interested  so  much  in  defense,  as  in 
deterrence.  A  U.S.  guarantee  therefore 
must  be  really  dependable,  indeed  auto- 
matic, to  have  value.  Nations  are  not  in- 
terested in  accepting  a  Hiroshima  on 
their  .soil  as  the  condition  precedent  to 
U.S.  defense.  A  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  nonnuclear  nation  may  have 
some  utility,  esi^ecially  if  expressly  ad- 
dressed to  an  imminent  nuclear  threat. 
A  unilateral  declaration,  such  as  the 
President's,  addressed  to  the  world  at 
large  probably  will  not  be  taken  seriously 
by  anyone.  Empty  guarantees  to  the 
world  at  large,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  guaran- 
tees given  to  our  allies  in  NATO. 

Ambassador  Foster,  in  his  testimony 
last  Thursday  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  sought  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  on  guarantees.  He  stated  that 
the  U.N.  could  guarantee  nations  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Asia  against  nuclear 
blackmail,  but  when  I  asked  him  if  he 
anticipated  the  U.N.  would  own  and  con- 
trol nuclear  weapons,  he  replied,  "Not 
under  present  circumstances." 

Regarding  India,  the  only  thing  he 
could  promise  was — 

We  are  working  on  a  set  of  assurances  that 
will  partially  meet  the  concern  of  India. 

I.  of  course,  do  not  know  what  these 
assurances  are.  and  by  his  own  testimony 
they  will  only  "partially"  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  India.  Ambassador  Foster  stated 
that  under  the  treaty  we  are  not  bound 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  defend  India 
or  Israel.  What  did  he  offer  these  coun- 
tries in  the  way  of  U.S.  guarantees?  In 
Israel's  case  he  said  only,  "I  refuse  to 
speculate  on  that  jx>ssibility"  that  we 
might  use  nuclear  weapons.  Of  India,  he 
said: 

I  think  that  the  record  of  the  US.  in  sup- 
porting this  great  democracy  of  India  over 
the  last  twenty  years  is  a  very  clear  record. 
I  think  that  other  nations  are  aware  of  the 
interest  the  US.  has  In  India. 

Apparently  Pakistan  treated  this  in- 
terest casually  at  the  time  of  the  Kash- 
mir war  and  it  did  not  deter  China's  in- 
vasion of  India  in  1962. 


It  is  unlikely  that  New  Delhi — or  any- 
one else — will  take  such  assurances  seri- 
ously— especially  when  Ambassador 
Foster  said  further  that  there  "is  not 
a  specific  commitment  at  this  moment 
in  history"  to  defend  India. 

The  proffer  of  U.S.  guarantees  is  sim- 
ply not  credible.  The  announcement  of 
virtuous  ends  does  not  dl.scharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities or  deter  aggression.  The  fu- 
tility of  unilateral  allied  guarantees  for 
the  political  integrity  of  independent 
smaller  states  did  not  deter  aggression 
against  Albert's  Belgium.  Republican 
Poland,  Independent  China,  or  Halle  Se- 
lassie's Ethiopia,  nor  did  it  prevent  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea,  Southeast 
Asia,  or  Eastern  Europe. 

Ambassador  Foster  said: 

We  feel  the  spread  of  these  (nnclear  weap- 
ons) is  the  greatest  danger  to  the  survival  of 
the  world. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  that  a.ssmnp- 
tion  and  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress does  also.  Of  the  greatest  dangers 
to  the  survival  of  the  world  proliferation 
ranks  well  dowTi  the  list. 

In  fact  such  acquisition  might  even 
preserve  the  jieace  in  some  cases.  One 
wonders  whether  Hungary  might  not  be 
independent  today  if  she  had  had  a  small 
arsenal  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to 
use  against  Soviet  tanks  in  1956.  In  the 
final  analysis,  what  preserves  a  nation's 
independence  is  its  own  willingness  to 
defend  its  territorial  integrity,  the  de- 
termination of  its  allies,  the  balance  of 
power,  strategic  frontiers  and  an  inter- 
national order  which  places  it  in  an  un- 
assailable position. 

Prohibiting  nuclear  proliferation  with- 
in the  context  of  the  draft  treaty  does 
not  enhance  the  survival  of  the  world; 
it  may  well  threaten  it. 

THE     LIKELIHOOD     OF     NUCLEAR     PROLIFERATION 
MAT    BE    VASTLY    OVERRATED 

There  are  numerous  obstacles  to  pro- 
liferation. The  size  of  the  investment 
needed  to  build  a  strategic  nuclear  force 
and  the  cost  of  a  diversified  delivery  sys- 
tem are  inhibiting  factors.  Weapons 
technology  does  not  stand  still,  and 
therefore  research  and  development  are 
also  heavy  cost  factors.  Domestic  po- 
litical pressures  may  inhibit  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Outrisht  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  weapons  from  one  power 
to  another  is  possible  but  not  jsrobable. 
Furthermore,  it  would  not  necessarily 
solve  or  meet  other  inhibiting  factors. 

The  premise  upon  which  we  have  nego- 
tiated this  treaty  is  a  faulty  one.  We  have 
perceived  this  treaty  to  be  so  important 
that  writing  in  the  July  1965  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Ambassador  Foster  said: 

A  heavier  cost  could  be  the  erosion  of  alli- 
ances resulting  from  the  high  degree  of  US  - 
Soviet  cooperation  which  will  be  required  if 
a  non-proliferation  program  is  to  be  .success- 
ful. Within  NATO,  there  could  be  concern 
that  the  detente  would  lead  to  a  weakening 
of  our  commitment  to  Western  Europe  The 
problem  will  be  jiarticularly  acute  in  Ger- 
many .  .  . 

Certainly  this  is  a  backward  listing  of 
priorities.  But  this  reasoning  of  the  State 
Department  is  internally  consistent,  be- 
cause they  believe,  as  Ambassador  Foster 
testified  last  Thursday  that — 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  responsible  nuclear 
power. 


I  cannot  accept  these  premises. 
Neither  did  this  committee  in  1961,  when 
it  published  a  list  of  15  countries  which 
the  Soviet  Union  had  threatened  with 
destruction. 

Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  responsible 
nuclear  power  when  it  abruptly  broke  the 
nuclear  explosion  moratorium  in  1961 
and  3  days  later  inaugurated  a  lengthy 
series  of  testes — tests  that  must  necessar- 
ily have  been  in  jjieparation  while  the 
Soviet  Union  was  i)iously  proclaiming  its 
observance  of  the  moratorium? 

Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  responsible 
nuclear  jxjwer  when  it  sought  to  jslace 
nuclear-lipped  rockets  in  Cuba? 

Was  it  a  resi^onsible  nuclear  jwwer 
when  it  defied  world  opinion  and  an  out- 
raged United  Nations  by  detonating  the 
50-megaton  bomb? 

Was  the  Soviet  Union  a  re.sponf?ible 
nuclear  power  when  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev told  how  he  had  intimidated  the 
Greek  Amba.ssador  who  said  to  him: 

I  trust  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  .Soviet  Union  will  never  give 
the  order  to  drop  atomic  bombs  on  the  Agfop- 
olis  and  other  historic  monumentB*  of 
Greece. 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Khrushchev  re- 

l)lied: 

Mr.  .'^mbas.sador.  I  do  not  like  to  be  un- 
pleasant, but  you  are  deeply  mistaken. 

Is  our  fetish  to  work  out  empty  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  Union  so 
strong  that  we  take  flight  of  reality?  I 
sincerely  hojje  not. 

In  reviewing  the  language  of  the 
treaty,  it  appears  to  me  there  are  eight 
principal  arguments  against  it. 

First,  it  will  seriously  weaken  and  may 
completely  destroy  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance. 

I  believe  the  complete  destruction  of 
NATO  is  a  chief  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  participating  in  the  negotiations  on 
the  treaty.  The  durability  and  strength 
of  NATO  depends  upon  its  becoming  a 
partnership  of  equals,  an  alliance  in 
which  the  United  States  jjermits  the 
other  members  to  have  a  fair  share  in 
nuclear  strategy.  Such  a  partnership 
cannot  grow  if  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
renders  the  European  nations  who  do 
not  i50ssess  nuclear  weapons  forever  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  an  attack  requir- 
ing a  nuclear  response. 

A  treaty  denying  these  powers  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  in  the  future  while  U.S. 
troops  stationed  in  Europe  are  cut  back 
is  bound  to  raise  questions  regarding  the 
sincerity  of  our  commitment.  In  my  \iew 
a  nonproliferation  treaty  should  not  be 
accorded  any  priority  which  jjievents 
the  North  Atlantic  nations  from  solvinc 
the  nuclear  sharina  problem  in  whatever 
way  they  decide  is  best. 

William  R.  Kintner.  dejjuty  director 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
at  the  Univer.sity  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
written ; 

Many  Europeans  who  favor  a  strong  .At- 
lantic Alliance  would  like  to  replace  Eu- 
ropean military  dependence  on  the  U.S.  with 
a  true  partnership  based  upon  the  interde- 
pendence of  a  powerful  United  Europe  and 
a  powerful  U.S.  East-West  agreement  on  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  would  render  the  con- 
cept of  uiterdependence  meaningless.  Part- 
nership implies  the  ci cation  of  a  European 
deterrent  independent  of   the  American  de- 
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terrent,  yet  closely  connected  wltb  K  The 
proapects  for  creating  a  European  nuclear 
deterrent  are  now  slim  An  antl-proUferatlon 
treaty  might  eliminate  any  future  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  development. 
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Second.  It  will  have  an  undfslrable  ef- 
fect on  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

Bonn  Is  in  a  special  .situation,  because 
it  bears  a  heavy  rtsk  and  burden  In  the 
defense  of  Western  &)rop»:>.  yet  is  sub- 
jected to  special  restrictions  conceminK 
nuclear  arms  which  were  iniposed  in  the 
early  postwar  years.  To  ke.  n  firm  ties 
with  the  Federal  Republic,  it  .v:ll  be  nec- 
essary  for   the   Western   Allies   to  treat 
Germany  as  an  equal.  The  si  mature  of 
East    Germany,    the    so-called    Gennan 
Democratic  Republic,  on  Uiis  treaty  will 
increase  it.s  prestige  and  staridlnn  m  the 
intemaUonal  community  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  Continued  dis- 
crimination against  Germany  miKht  fan 
the  flames  of  extreme  nationalism  in- 
creasing the  strencth  and  appeal  of  the 
Neo-Nazi   Party.   The  Inspectinn   provi- 
sions finally  negotiated  under  the  treaty 
m^Aweii   lead    to   mdustrlal   espionage. 
and  the  treaty  may  preclude  Gemiaiiy's 
harnessing  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Since  the  Atlantic  and  West  German 
aerendas  seem  to  be  overweluhed  with  hot 
issues  at  the  present,  it  Is  to  be  wondered 
whether  top  US.  policy  oiQcials  have 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  quesUuns 
of  timinjf  and  priorities  m  re.spect  to  Uus 
treaty. 

Third.  It  w;U  not  prevent  completely 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nations  follow  the  course  whicli  Uiey 
deem  in  their  national  interest,  and  will 
manufacture,  or  decide  not  to  manufac- 
ture nuclear  weapons  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  nonpruUferaMon  treaty  Indeed 
this  treaty,  based  ao  it  is  on  unbelievable 
guarantees,  may  encourage  proliferation. 
E.\ate'gerated  chatter  about  the  dama^'c 
that  additional  nuclear  forces  can 
achieve  eix;(.  urates  the  notion  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  t-he  ttreut  equalizer"  in  in- 
ternational relations 

Fourth.  Its  in.-.peciion  features  are  not 
clearly  spelled  out. 

To  approve  a  treaty  such  as  has  been 
submitted  without  knowmt;  what  inspec- 
tion features  may  be  ultimately  agreed 
upon  is  inviting;  the  creation  of  a  dan- 
gerous illusion  Without  adefjuate  in- 
spection a  nation  may  covertly  transfer 
or  manufacture  weap-jn.s.  The  possibil- 
ity of  differer.t  standards  of  inspection 
bein,tr  applied  is  a  real  one  because  each 
state  to  the  treaty  negotiates  inspec- 
tion features  .-iepHrately. 

Even  a^umniH'  that  the  safeguards 
of  the  International  .Agency  for  Atomic 
Energy  are  adequate  to  prevent  diversion 
of  nuclear  mattTuUs  from  declared 
peaceful  activities  It  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  a  provision  for  inspecting  the 
nuclear  stockpiles  or  weapon  production 
facilities  of  the  nuclear  weapons  powers 
to  determine  whether  Uiey  may  be  trans- 
ferrin«<  any  to  nonnuciear  powers.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  penally  provided 
for  m  the  treaty  and  any  nation  could 
withdraw  upon  thret^  months  notice 
whenever  it  decided  ;t  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed with  open  production  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  stiil  not  clear  how  indus- 
trial  trade  secrets   would   be   protected 


under  a  sy.stem  of  international  inspec- 
tion. 

Fifth  It  may  restrict  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  or 
enenry  purposes. 

The  draft  treaty  outlaws  any  'nuclear 
explosive  device"  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  detonated  for  peaceful  or  mihtary 
purposes.  A  number  of  respected  nuclear 
.scientists  believe  the  development  of 
"ploughshare"  depends  upon  peaceful 
atomic  explo.Mves  Proposals  have  been 
advanced,  for  example,  for  atomic  explo- 
sions for  .such  massive  excavation  jobs 
as  crcatini;  a  new  canal  supplemental  to 
the  congested  Panama  Canal,  other 
large  scale  nuclear  excavation  needs 
mmht  be  needed  in  the  CHOCO  and 
NAWAPA  water  and  power  projects  in 
Latin  America.  Underijround  explosions 
offer  splendid  economic  ixiientials.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  in.stance.  that  the 
world's  supply  of  natural  gas  can  be 
doubled  by  nuclear  fracturing  of  imper- 
vious gas  formations  deep  beneath  the 
surface. 

On  the  other  hand  critics  of  this  argu- 
ment claim  the  draft  treaty  will  not  af- 
fect peaceful  development  of  nuclear 
energy  If  tins  be  so  then  I  agree  witli 
Mr.  Adrian  Fisher's  statement  that  a  na- 
tion which  can  develop  nuclear  energy 
fur  peaceful  purposes  likely  can  develop 
It  also  for  military  purix)se.s. 

Sixth  It  would  require  the  nomiuclear 
nations  to  .sacrilke  a  nuclear  weajjon 
capabihty  which  might  .S4-)meday  be  im- 
perative for  their  self-defense  without 
placing  any  counterbalancing  limitation 
on  the  further  acriiusitlon  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  nuclear  powers. 

The  noiumclear  powers  are  required — 
under  the  treaty— to  renounce  their 
.•■ight  to  manuf.icture  or  acquire  nuclear 
weapons,  but  tlie  nuclear  powers  would 
not  have  any  limitations  placed  upon 
them  except  a  prohibition  agamst  trans- 
ferring to  or  a.ssisting  nonnuciear  states 
in  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons, 
something  they  have  already  chosen  not 
to  do  T.-ue.  Uie  treaty  does  require  "good 
faitli  "  bargaining  to  achieve  more  con- 
crete steps  toward  general  disarmament, 
but  this  has  not  been  achieved  in  22 
years  of  disarmament  negotiations  and 
Its  achievement  is  not  likely  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

The  very  act  of  signing  a  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  assumes  significance  even 
though  the  treaty  does  not  change  an 
existing  de  facto  situation.  The  act  can 
be  interpreted  a.s  one  of  signing  away 
future  national  .security.  In  an  .ige  when 
balancc-of-power  politics  still  prevails, 
when  nuclear  weapons  still  appear  the 
ultimuie  guarantee  of  .security,  when 
regional  or  international  security  or"a- 
nizaUons  are  far  from  being  capable  of 
taking  over  national  responsibilities  for 
defense  and  when  alliances  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  guaranteed  for  all  time,  if  at 
all. 

In  other  words,  the  treaty  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  national  .sovereignty  'Aithout 
providing  any  substitute  organization 
principle  or  any  meanini^ful  security 
gua.-antees. 

Rumania,  an  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist state  with  a  growii'g  streak  of 
external  independence,  and  a  member  of 
the   ENDC.   accurately  stated   that   the 


concern  of  these  smaller  nations  when 
its  President,  Nlcolae  Ceausescu,  said: 

without  precise,  firm  and  efficient  meas- 
ure.i  <m  the  part  of  all  stales  for  ceasing  the 
production  of  nuclear  weajx>ns  .  .  .  non- 
proUferiillon  would  not  only  fall  to  secure 
prngres.s  ;ilong  the  way  of  liquidating  the 
d.Tnger  of  nuclear  war.  but  would  bring 
.ibout  Its  Indefinite  perpetuation  Such  an 
approach  to  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  only  legislate  the  division 
of  the  world  Into  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
states. 

Indeed  Rumania  propo.sed  that  If  at 
the  end  of  5  years  the  nuclear  powers  had 
not  taken  steps  for  reduction  of  their 
own  nuclear  stockpile  tlien  the  non- 
nuclear  signatories  would  reexamine 
their  own  position.  Rumania  has  also  in- 
sisted upon  security  guarantees  for  the 
nonnuciear  rx)wers  a  precise,  just,  and 
efficient  control  .system  and  the  absolute 
requirement  that  the  treaty  not  block 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Rumanian  dele- 
gation—among others — has  a  better 
gra.sp  of  "realpolitik"  and  its  own  na- 
tional interest  than  some  of  the  major 
powers. 

Seventh.  It  will  weaken  the  relative 
military  jjosition  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  nonnuciear  pow- 
ers will  sign  a  nonproliferation  treaty 
unless  it  is  linked  with  measures  to  limit 
the  nuclear  powers  to  a  comparable  de- 
gree. The  treaty  may  lead  to  further  dis- 
annament  measures  which  will  weaken 
our  security.  Such  measures  may  include 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  or  a 
prohibition  against  the  first  use  of  nu- 
clear weajwns. 

The  treaty  will  impede  the  deployment 
of  an  antiballistlc-missile  defense  sys- 
tem to  protect  countries  from  Commu- 
nist aggre.ssion  since  a  .successful  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  requires  nuclear 
warheads.  In  the  future  coimtries  such  as 
India.  Japan,  and  European  allies  might 
want  to  build  such  a  defense  system,  but 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  assisting 
them. 

Finally,  the  treaty  will  require  the 
United  States  to  accept  new  commit- 
ments to  help  defend  the  .states  which 
forjTO  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Nonnuciear  nations  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  the  right  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  without  .some  sort  of 
guarantee  of  iirotection  against  an  at- 
tack requiring  a  nuclear  defen.se.  Such 
commitments  may  overexiend  the  United 
States,  whereas  if  nations  could  acquire 
their  own  nuclear  'Acapons  or  participate 
in  regional  systems,  we  would  be  relieved 
of  responsibility. 

Eighth.  It  will  be  a  ^ain  for  the  Sovi^a 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  probably  interested 
in  .securing  a  treaty  for  these  reasons: 
It  will  effectively  keep  Germany  from 
acquiring  a  nuclear  defense  either 
through  an  .XBM  system  or  a  control  or 
policy  influence  :n  iiucloar  strategy  de- 
velopment. 

It  wil'  aggravate  differences  within  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  among  Rome,  Bonn. 
Pan...  and  Washington. 

China's  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  will 
further  isolate  her  from  the  world  com- 
munity and  in  particular  the  Communist 
movement. 
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It  will  prevent  certain  Eastern  E^J^o- 
pean  coimtries  from  obtaining  nuclear 
weapons  and  perpetuate  their  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  defend  their  posi- 
tion. 

It  will  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia  where  Rus- 
sia, perhaps  by  "Cuban  missile  type"  ar- 
rangements, seeks  to  expand  her  in- 
fluence. 

The  draft  treaty  confuses  appearance 
for  reality,  symbols  for  substance.  It 
would  lump  together  all  the  "have-nots" 
of  the  world — the  backward  and  the  ad- 
vanced, the  neutral  and  the  alined,  the 
subservient  and  the  independent,  the  ma- 
lign and  the  well  intentioned  in  one  cate- 
gory, and  the  diverse  "haves"  minus 
two — China  and  France — in  another  cat- 
egory, thus  symbolically  reversing  aline- 
ments  and  priorities  that  have  prevailed 
for  over  20  years. 

At  the  very  least  the  Congress  should 
insist  that  the  treaty  be  modified  in  order 
to  permit  regional  organizations  sanc- 
tioned under  article  52  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  own  and  control  such 
nuclear  defenses  as  they  may  decide  will 
serve  their  common  interests. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    HON.    GRAEME    C. 
BANNERMAN 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  dis- 
tinguished American  is  retiring  after 
an  active  and  outstanding  career  with 
the  U.S.  Government.  His  friends  in  and 
out  of  Government  are  legion.  He  Is  very 
well  known  and  very  highly  regarded  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Many  of  us  have  worked 
closely  with  him  and  we  appreciate  his 
caliber  and  his  contributions. 

The  Honorable  Graeme  C.  Bannerman 
is  retiring  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Nav>'  after  serving  the  U.S.  Government 
for  more  than  31  years.  His  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  career,  culminating  In 
the  unusual  situation  where  an  Assistant 
Secretarj-  retires  as  opposed  to  resigning. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  very  aptly 
described  the  .services  rendered  by  Sec- 
retary Bannerman  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  the  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award  presented  on 
February  2.  1968.  I  quote  from  the  cita- 
tion as  follows : 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installa- 
tions and  Ix>gistics  from  February  1965  to 
February  1968.  Mr.  Bannerman 's  acoompllsh- 
ments  contributed  greatly  to  the  Navy's 
capabilities  during  a  period  marked  by  in- 
tensive operations  of  Naval  Forces  in  South- 
east .^sia.  A  nationally  recognized  authority 
on  Department  of  Defense  procurement  pol- 
icy, systems  and  practices,  Secretary  Banner- 
man,  through  his  leadership,  Imagination 
and  practical  approach  to  Installations  and 
logistics  problems,  conceived  and  imple- 
mented advanced  and  effective  management 
techniques  throughout  the  Navy.  Under  his 
direction  and  guidance  the  Navy  established 
a  large  gun  and  air  ammunition  complex  la 


a  short  time;  began  the  use  of  multi-year 
procurements  for  obtaining  lower  prices  and 
for  securing  the  modernization  of  shipyard 
manufacturing  processes;  and  applied  total 
package  concepts  to  the  procurement  of  the 
Fast  Deployment  Logistics  ships  and  other 
ships.  He  has  raised  the  efficiency  level  of  the 
purchasing  function  throughout  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  so 
doing  has  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  Defense  appropriations.  He  has 
also  Inspired  dynamic  leadership  in  planning 
and  directing  real  proi>erty  management  und 
facilities  matters  in  the  Navy.  For  these  and 
many  other  exceptional  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  the  United  States  Navy 
and  for  their  far  reaching  impact  on  the 
Government  and  the  i)ublic.  Secretary 
Bannerman  is  awarded  the  Navy's  Distin- 
guished Public  Service    Award. 

Mr.  Bannerman  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  April  1,  1910.  and  has  con- 
tinued residence  there  except  during  a 
period  of  service  as  a  naval  officer  in 
World  War  II.  He  attended  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton.  N.Y.,  from  which  he 
received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
1931.  While  there  he  majored  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  In  1936  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  and  1938  a  master 
of  laws  degree  from  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  Washington.  DC.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Law  Review.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1936  and  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  March  1967. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  he  was  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
Procurement  Division.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
was  assigned  for  most  of  his  duty  to  the 
Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadel- 
phia. He  left  the  naval  service  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. From  1946  to  1948  he  was  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1948  he  joined  the  Navy's 
Bureau  of  Ships  as  a  contract  negotiator, 
later  becoming  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Contracts  in  that  Bureau.  In  1953  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Office  of  Naval 
Material  where  he  served  as  the  Navy's 
senior  civilian  procurement  official  until 
1957,  leaving  there  to  become  Director  of 
Procurement  Policy  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  February  1961 
he  was  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara. 

In  1963  Mr.  Bannerman  received  the 
Career  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  which  included  the 
following  citation: 

Graeme  C.  Bannerman  oversees  procure- 
ment activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense involving  approximately  $25  billion 
annually — some  30  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  In  carrying  out  his  duties,  he 
has  achieved  national  stature  as  a  recognized 
authority  on  Defense  procurement  policy, 
systems,  and  practices.  Through  Mr.  Baii- 
nerman's  leadership,  the  procurement  ele- 
ments of  the  Armed  Services  have  been 
drawn  into  a  cooperative  and  cohesive  group 
thus  paving  the  way  for  significant  improve- 
ments in  purchasing  policy  and  techniques 
and  the  consequent  saving  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  Oefense  appropriations. 

He  was  serving  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  in  February  1965 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Throughout  most  of  his  career  Mr.  Ban- 


nerman has  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement field  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  great  career.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  see  others  like  it.  Mr.  Ban- 
nerman has  i>een  one  of  the  Navy's  most 
persistent  advocates  of  career  service, 
and  there  is  no  better  argument  to  make 
on  its  behalf  than  to  cite  the  example 
he  has  set  himself.  Anyone  who  has 
worked  with  him  has  been  thoroughly 
impressed  by  his  great  integrity,  ability, 
dedication,  and  enthusiasm.  I  hope 
that  the  exix>sure  has  been  contagious 
and  that  some  of  our  younger  men  and 
women  in  Government  have  been  reas- 
sured by  his  career  that  merit  is 
rewarded. 

Graeme  C.  Bannerman  brought  to 
every  jxjsition  a  determination  to  do 
something  a  little  better  than  it  was 
being  done  and  indeed  he  did.  He  and 
every  position  he  held  grew  in  stature. 
He  is  tliat  rare  combination  of  the  idea 
man  and  man  of  action  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  always  need. 

His  letirement  concludes  his  active 
service  with  the  Federal  Government. 
He  will  continue  to  apply  his  remark- 
able talents  in  the  public  interest  as  he 
takes  up  his  new  duties  as  vice  president 
for  busine.ss  and  finance  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform.  I  have  been 
working  with  16  other  Republican  Mem- 
bers on  a  project  to  compare  the  various 
congressional  reform  bills,  including  the 
Senate-passed  version.  S.  355. 

My  assignment  relates  to  section  105. 
Legislative  Review,  and  I  include  the 
following  in  the  Record: 

.Section  105 — Legislative  Review 

(Note. — House  Rule  XL  paragraph  27.  now 
jjrovldes  that  "each  standing  committee  of 
the  House  shall  exercise  continuous  watch- 
fulness of  the  execution  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies  concerned  of  any  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  shall  study  all  pertinent  reports 
and  data  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
agencies  in  the  cxec\itive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  special  powers  and  duties  of 
oversight.) 

.S.  355 — Attempts  to  restate  the  legislative 
review  function  of  standing  committees  in 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  terms; 
"Each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  ;xnd 
House  .  .  .  shall  .  .  .  analyze,  appraise,  and 
evaluate  reports  and  other  data  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  .  .  .  keep  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  the  regulations.  i)rocedures. 
practices,  and  policies  of  the  Government 
pertaining  to  the  application,  operation,  ad- 
ministration, and  executive  of  the  laws  .  .  . 
(conduct I  reviews  of  programs  of  grants-in- 
aid."  etc. 

Each  such  comniittee  is  entitled  to  em- 
ploy a  Review  Specialist  appointed  by  the 
chairman    with    the    prior    approval    of    the 
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ranking  mlnorliy  member,  who  shall  b€  In 
addition  to  the  professional  stalT  to  which 
the  committee  Is  otherwise  entitled. 

A  report  nf  its  review  nctivlt'.es  nmst  be 
submitt«l  to  the  .Sennte  and  House  respec- 
tively no  later  than  March  31  each  year, 
by  each  committee  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies (exceptions  are  both  Appropriations 
conimlttees  and  House  ethnics  committee). 
Each  house  wlU  transmit  copies  .jf  tiuch  re- 
ports to  appropriate  ofBclals  of  the  Executive 
Branch 

LeirtsUitlve  'nverslsrh'.'  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  lei^slatlve    review  " 

BolUnij;  -Strikes,  as  well  as  S  355  language 
on  oversight  even  the  meager  lungunije  of 
"46  Act.  Under  Boiling  bill,  there  would  be  ao 
formal  exercise  of  oversight  by  standing 
committees  exrept  gr.int-!n-nkt  programs 

Reld — Same  is  BoKlng  except  fjr  Inclusion 
of  that  language  which  redesignates  "over- 
sight" as  "review"  (New  Sec  104  In  Reld  I 
Print  No.  3— Pretty  well  deletes  everything 
except  tiie  redeslgnatlon  langu  tge  and  al- 
lowance for  a  Review  Specialist  who  how- 
ever, has  no  specific  duties  and  may  be  .idded 
to  staffs  of  House  committees  without  ap- 
proval of  the  minority 

Recommendations  of  the  Ptnnl  Report  un- 
der the  iieading  "Legislative  Review,"  pages 
33-25.  araae  follows 

"I.  The  at^Uvlty  comjiionly  referred  to  as 
'oversight'  shall  be  redesignated  as  review' 
so  tiiat  there  will  be  a  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  function 

"2  In  addition  to  the  permanent  profes- 
slonaJ  staff  otherwise  authorized,  each  stand- 
ing commlttf-e  shall  be  entitled  to  one  addi- 
tional permanent  professional  staff  member 
who  shall  be  designated  i  review  specialist 
and  who  shail  be  .isslgned  exclusively  to  per- 
formance of  review  io\er>ilghti  He  .-.hall  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member  The 
review  specialist  shall  be  directed  to  carry 
out  review  projects,  or  to  supervise  the  same, 
oonungent  upon  the  approval  of  such  proj- 
ects by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

"3  E^ach  st,inding  committee  other  than 
the  Appriprntions  Committees  shall  aie  .in 
annual  report  on  the  review  activities  'jf  the 
comimttee  during  the  year.  The  report  shall 
include  an  e\  duation  of  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  an  assessment 
of  the  quality  of  administration  of  .igencles 
investigated  <:;urlng  the  year,  and  recommen- 
dations .la  ui  orgnnizatlonal  and  program 
changes  and  or  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary activities  under  the  committees  Jiuis- 
dlction.  The  reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
majori'y  and  minority  le.idership  of  both 
Houses  .ind  by  the  leadership  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  a  copy  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

"4.  The  legislative  committees  should  hold 
hearings  on  major  reports  required  of  the 
Executive. 

"5.  The  legislative  committees  should  re- 
view reports  required  by  the  law  of  the  ex- 
e<-utlve  departments  .^nd  agencies  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  reports  perform  a  useful 
function,  should  be  reoriented,  or  are  no 
longer  necessary  " 

Sec  105  was  twice  amended  by  the  Senate 
See  .\mendment  No.  78.  Feb  15.  S2002.  and 
Proxmi-e  Amendment  in  Mar  3.  pages  S3o75- 
77 

See  also  recommendation  No  1  under  the 
heading  "Committees  on  Procedures  and  Pol- 
icies '  in  the  supplemental  views  of  Reps 
CurUs.  Hall,  and  Cleveland,  fln.d  report 
pages  85-  87  and  supplemental  -.-lews  of  Sen 
Vlundt.  which  were  ct^ncurred  !n  by  Curtis. 
Hail,  and  Cleveland,  final  rep<.-rt  pages  78- 
79    Excerpts  from  both  views  follow 

SUPPLE JyUlNTAI.  VIEWS  OF  MESSBS.  CURTIS,   H.KIA.. 
AMD    CLEVEL.\ND 

We  support  the  committee  report  and  feel 
it  IS  a  constructive,  forward  step  in  strength- 
eiung  Congrees. 

These  supplemental  views  contain  further 


recommendations  for  needed  reforms  In  the 
procedures  of  Congress.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  detract  from  the  work  Uiat  has 
been  accomplished  but  are  offered  as  con- 
structive additional  steps   to  be   taken.  .  . 

We  strtjngly  urge  tlie  creaUon  of  new  com- 
mittees ill  the  House  ,ind  Senate  to  be  known 
m  each  body  as  the  Committee  on  Proce- 
dures and  Policies  Such  committees  would 
have  the  power  Ui  exanUne  Into  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  the  executive  branch  to 
Insure  that  tliey  are  sfient  efficiently  and  in 
accordance  with  law  Tlie  chairman  of  these 
Committees  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  legislative 
branch  has  been  increasingly  subordinated 
in  the  lawmaking  process.  Power  has  been 
increasingly  concentrated  In  tlie  executive 
br.inch  By  .lUowlng  this  development,  the 
Congress  has  strayed  from  the  mandate  of 
the  Constitution  by  which  it  is  establi.shed 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government 

The  appropriations  process,  the  right  to 
raise  .ind  maintain  armies,  and  the  right  to 
declare  war  are  oiit-stanrllng  exiimples  of 
authorities  granted  exclusively  to  the  Con- 
gress which  are  more  and  more  being  ab- 
.srirbed    by    the   execu'lve    branch 

In  addition,  there  are  other  ways  by 
which  the  power  and  authority  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  have  been  diminished  It  Is 
not  our  object  to  enumerate  these  abuses 
here  but,  recognizing  their  existence,  to 
propose  means   for  correcting  them 

We  l)elleve  the  best  means  would  be  crea- 
tion of  the  Committees  of  Procedures  and 
Policies  IQ  the  House  and  Senate,  headed  by 
members  of  the  minority   party 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Ope.'atlons  having  Ju- 
risdiction to  conduct  comprehensive  Inves- 
tigations It  IS  difficult  for  them  to  do  so 
effectively  when  the  results  appear  likely  to 
reflect  unfavorably  on  their  own  party's  ad- 
ministration This  IS  the  purpose  of  giving 
control  of  these  commlitecs  to  the  minority. 
This  Is  not  an  original  idea  in  representa- 
tive government  either  here  or  abroad.  Tlie 
House  of  Commons  In  Great  Britain  has  a 
committee  known  as  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic .Accounts  whose  chairman  is  by  conven- 
tion a  leading  member  of  the  opposition, 
usually  a  person  who  has  been  Fin:tnclal 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The  committee 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  insuring 
that  .ill  public  money  is  spent  in  the  manner 
intended  by  Parliament.  It  also  promotes 
economy  and  efficiency  md  helps  to  main- 
•aln  high  standards  of  morality  in  all  public 
flnanclal   matters 

In  lur  own  history  also,  there  .i.re  examples 
of  minority  control  of  committee  investiga- 
tions. Perhaps  the  most  famous  ix-curred  In 
1923  when  the  Teapot  Dome  oU-rescrve  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  by  a  Democratic 
Senator  at  a  time  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  i-xr(  utive  hrniuh  were  ron- 
troUed  by  the  Republican  Party  This  Sena- 
tor. Thomas  J  W.il.-h,  of  Montana,  .icr-epted 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  investi- 
gation at  the  urgent  request  of  Republican 
Senator  Robert  LaFoUette 

These  committees  would  Infringe  in  no 
way  upon  the  majority's  power  to  conduct 
Its  own  Investigations.  The  new  committees 
would  help  only  to  reveal  areas  in  which 
Government  was  not  serving  the  American 
people  .IS   well  as  It  should.   .  . 

'.tPPI.EMENTAL    VllWS    OP    MR.    MI'ndt 

There  are  numerous  recommendations  In 
the  Joint  committee'.s  -eport  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  will  lead  to  .sub- 
stantial Improvement  in  congressional  pro- 
cedures   .  .  . 

I  do  feel  however,  that  the  report  does  not 
delve  deeply  enough  Into  the  fundamental 
question  of  preserving  the  traditional  check 
and  balance  system  of  our  government. 
Bverj-one  knows  that  the  executive  branch 
ini.reasiiigly  hai  ei.crouchfd  upon  the  powers 


of  the  Congress  We  might  have  created  a 
mechanism  which  would  help  assure  a  better 
check  and  balance  system.  I  believe  we 
might  have  looked  more  closely  at  proposals 
which  would  have  provided  a  sort  of  watch- 
dog committee  on  procedures  and  policies 
which  would  be  chaired  in  each  House  by 
Members  of  the  minority  party.  This  would 
give  greater  assurance  that  partisanship 
would  not  prevent  or  modify  complete  scru- 
tiny by  the  C<,ingref.=  i>r  the  executive  brancli. 
cKpecially  when  ixnh  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Executive,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  party.  Surely  It  would 
give  far  greater  assurance  that  the  public 
would  be  given  the  full  truth  In  matters 
such  as  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal.  Tills  is  a 
parliamentary  tool  which  the  BrltLsh  have 
found  to  be  very  effective  through  the  op- 
eration of  what  they  call  '"Hie  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts"  which  Is  controlled  by 
the  minority.  .  . 
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STATEMENT    BY    HON    JAMES   E 
WEBB 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REConn  and  include  a  statement  of  James 
E.  Webb  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  on  the  future  of  the  space 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    PULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  above-mentioned 
.-statement  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  James  E.  Webb.  Adminlstkator, 
N.^TIONA^.  Akeonavtics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration.     Before      the      CoMMrrrEE      on 

SclrNCE       A.ND       .^STr.ONAL-TICS,       HOVSE       cpF 

Uepresf  ntatives 

Mr.  Ch.alrman  .iiid  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee We  are  here  today  to  present  to  the 
Committee  the  Presldent'.s  authorization  re- 
quest for  NAS.\'s  Budget  for  Fiscal  'i'ear 
1969.  a  year  that  noarks  the  beginning  of 
NASA's  second  decade. 

For  the  i)ast  seven  years.  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Seam.uis.  Jr  .  lirst  as  Associate  Administra- 
tor and  then  as  Deputy  Administrator,  has 
pl.iyed  a  principal  role  In  presenting  the 
NASA  program  to  the  Committee  All  of  us 
at  NASA  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  his  services 
as  a  full-time  official,  but  we  are  glad  that 
he  has  .igreed  to  continue  on  a  part-time 
biksis  as  a  consultant. 

The  President  last  week  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Tliomafi  O. 
Paine  of  Santa  B.irbara.  California,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Seamans.  Dr.  Paine  has  achieved 
a  distinguished  record  In  many  technical 
lields  including  metallurgy  and  magnetism. 
Equally  important,  he  Is  experienced  In  the 
held  oi  management.  His  most  recent  post 
was  as  Manager  of  General  Electrics  Center 
for  Advanced  Studii?s  Here  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  a  substantl.il  effort  m  research  and 
analytic  studies  on  complex  problems  of  mili- 
tary systems  and  on  broad  technological  and 
social  problems  of  a  national  and  Interna- 
Uonal  character.  Thus  NASA  is  able  to  draw 
on  an  outstanding  technically  and  scientifi- 
cally oriented  executive  from  private  life  to 
erinch  the  high  competence  of  Its  career 
service.  Dr.  Paine  will  be  .ivallable  for  duty 
in  about  a  month. 

Dr  Homer  Newell,  as  Associate  Admlnls- 
traKjr.  is  concentrating  on  a  number  of  spe- 
cial assignments  centering  on  an  analysis  of 
poUcy  and  planning  needs  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Since  the  position  of  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator is  temporarily  vacant,  and  in  view 
of  Dr.  Newell's  current  assignment,  I  have 
.tfked  the  Associate  Administrators  for  Space 
Science  and  AppUcatlons.  for  Tracking  and 


Data  Acquisition,  for  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology,  and  for  Manned  Space 
Flight  to  present  NASA's  1969  budget  re- 
quests. They  will  testify  not  solely  as  the 
matiagers  of  the  four  major  program  offices, 
but  as  officials  responsible  for  and  partlcl- 
p.iting  in  the  conduct  of  the  total  NASA  pro- 
gram Including  the  areas  of  over-all  manage- 
ment and  public  policy.  Statements  cover- 
ing a  number  of  specialized  areas  have  been 
supplied  by  other  officials. 

With  your  permission,  my  own  statement 
will  be  limited  to  a  few  Important  points 
which  will  be  developed  further  by  the  As- 
sociate .^dministrators, 

1.  NASA's  1969  authorization  request,  at 
the  $4,370  million  level.  Is  $700  million  below 
the  amount  requested  last  year.  It  Is  almost 
$500  million  less  than  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion and  is  $200  million  below  this  year's 
appropriation.  NASA's  expenditures  for  FY 
1969  will  lie  down  $230  million  from  this  year, 
$850  million  below  last  year,  and  $1.3  billion 
less  than  In  FY  1968  The  NASA  program  has 
been  cut  I  hope  you  will  decide  It  has  been 
cut  enough  and  will  approve  the  full  amount 
recommended  by  the  President. 

2.  Tlie  FY  1969  request  does  not  meet  all 
our  Nation's  needs  in  aeronautics  and  space. 
It  is  a  compromise— one  which  I  fully  sup- 
ix>rt  ~  between  needed  work  toward  advances 
In  aeronautics  and  sjxice  which  we  can  and 
should  make,  and  other  overriding  require- 
ments. The  President  was  forced.  In  spite  of 
his  conviction  i^s  to  the  importance  of  a 
larger  effort  in  aeronautics  and  space  re- 
search, to  accept  reductions  in  NASA's  budget 
as  submitted  for  FY  1968  and  to  recommend 
In  this  1969  budget  an  even  lower  level. 

3.  During  this  period  when  we  are  reduc- 
ing our  effort  by  one-third,  the  USSR  is  still 
Increasing  its  effort.  We  must  therefore  face 
the  probability  that  in  the  coming  year,  and 
In  those  following,  the  Soviets  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  capabilities  beyond  those 
which  we  will  have.  They  will  soon  be  in  posi- 
tion to  launch  a  Ixxjster  with  greater  thrust 
than  the  Saturn  V.  I  expect  them  to  resume 
manned  space  flights  soon.  They  may  well 
land  Instrument  package  on  Mars  in  1969 
and  again  in  1971.  In  terms  of  scientific  ad- 
vance and  In  applications  of  immediate  eco- 
nomic use.  such  as  meteorological  and  com- 
munications systems,  our  program  has  con- 
tributed more  than  theirs.  But  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  large  launch  vehicles  and  in  the 
rate  at  which  future  greater  capabilities  are 
being  developed,  they  are  and  will  remain 
ahead,  at  our  1969  Budget  level.  The  hard 
fact  we  now  face  is  that  Just  as  we  have  be- 
gun to  catch  up  in  large-scale  booster  opera- 
tions— as  shown  by  the  flights  of  Apollo  4 
and  5  and  the  bringing  of  Launch  Complexes, 
34.  37  and  39  on  stream — we  are  cutting  back 
our  program  while  they  continue  to  advance. 

Within  the  necessary  fiscal  constraints,  the 
NASA  FY  1969  program  and  budget  estimates 
are  based  on  the  following  guidelines: 

First,  we  will  continue  with  the  Apollo 
program  on  the  schedule  we  presented  to 
this  Committee  in  its  hearings  on  our  1968 
operating  plan.  A  manned  lunar  landing  by 
the  end  of  1969  dep>ends  on  success  In  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  eight  Saturn  V  flights 
remaining  in  our  operational  plan  for  1968 
and  1969.  Our  schedules  and  our  budget 
estimates  are  based  on  success  in  utilizing 
the  all-up  test  concept  for  both  the  Saturn 
V  and  Apollo.  At  the  1969  Budget  level,  our 
abUity  to  promptly  overcome  any  serious 
problems  which  our  test  launches  may  show 
IS  greatly  reduced. 

Second,  we  will  reduce  production  rates 
under  space  systems  contracts  and  our 
NASA  center  operations  in  order  to  hold  e«- 
pendltures  to  a  minimum  In  FY  1968  and  FY 
1969.  The  delivery  rate  of  Saturn  IB's  after 
the  first  12  and  of  Saturn  V's  after  the  first 
15  will  be  reduced  to  two  per  year.  We  are 
also  carefully  analyzing  with  the  Department 
of    Defense    future    requirement*    for   large 


launch  vehicles  and  will  consider  further 
adjustments.  No  Apollo  Applications  nights 
will  be  scheduled  until  after  the  first  manned 
lunar  landing,  and  the  number  of  launches 
will  be  sharply  limited  A  number  of  new 
studies  will  focus  on  definition  of  a  Saturn 
V  Workshop  as  the  major  follow-on  use  of 
the  Siiturn-ApoUo  capability  we  have  devel- 
oped for  initial  use  in  the  manned  lunar 
landing.  The  Saturn  I  Workshop  will  be 
considered  as  an  Interim  step  toward  the 
Saturn  V  Work.«-hop.  Tlie  earliest  launch  of 
the  Saturn  I  Workshop  will  lie  in  1970;  it 
will  be  used  in  associ.ilion  with  a  Liter 
launch  of  an  Apollo  Telescope  Mount  .is  we 
described  to  you  last  year.  Under  our  re- 
duced budget.  thl.i  is  a  logical  step  In  the 
development  of  manned  lliL'ht  in  the  period 
following  the  lunar  I.mdini;,  Practically  all 
programs  have  been  .stretched  out.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Physics  and  A.stronomy  pro- 
gram, the  launch  schedule  for  the  Pioneer 
spacecraft  ha.s  been  revised  so  that  there  is 
now  a  gap  of  more  than  three  years  between 
Pioneer  E  and  the  fir.':t  of  the  next  two 
missions,  Pioneer  F  and  G. 

Third,  ve  are  phasing-out  a  number  of 
flight  research  projects  such  as  the  X-lo  and 
XB-70.  We  are  terminating  the  orbiting  geo- 
physical observatory  program  after  OGO-F 
now  scheduled  to  be  launched  early  in  1969. 
Fourth,  those  urgent  new  n.trts  whicli  we 
must  undertake  will  be  reduced  in  scope  In- 
stead of  the  large  NERVA  II  iiuc'ear  engine 
proposed  last  year,  we  will  be  developing  .i 
smaller  NERVA  I.  This  will  enable  us  to 
greatly  Increase  the  future  capability  of  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  but  will  not  require 
the  construction  of  extensive  engine  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities  In  the  planetary 
program,  in  place  of  the  V'oyager  mission,  we 
are  now  proposing  an  extended  use  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  less  costly  Mariner  class 
spacecraft.  This  program  includes  Mars  mis- 
sions In   1971   and   1973. 

Fifth,  in  aeronautics  and   in  space  appli- 
cations we  will  undertake  certain  urgent  ac- 
tivities In  an  expansion  of  current  levels.  In 
aeronautics,   technology   developed    m   space 
programs  is  now  able  to  make  important  con- 
tributions  to   the    Improvement   of   aircraft. 
We  will  devote  increased  effort  to  noise  re- 
duction and  the  development  of  vertical  and 
short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft.  We  will 
increase  our  experimental  work  in  the  utili- 
zation of  space   systems   for   direct  applica- 
tion and  related  economic  benefit.  For  exam- 
ple.   Nimbus   D,    planned   for    1970,    offers   a 
major  step  forward  in  charting  the  vertical 
structure  and  composition  of  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere. We  will  enlarge  with  other  Federal 
agencies  an  aircraft  program   to  experiment 
with  techniques  and  instruments  for  remote 
measurement  of  earth  resources.  We  will  also 
start  definition  studies  of  a  future  satellite 
system  for  acquiring  data  on  earth  resources. 
Sixth,  we  are  reassessing  our  NASA  Center 
work   assignments   and   organization   as    our 
work   force   Is  reduced.   Our   objective   is   to 
retain  in  our  research  and  development  cen- 
ters, after  the  reductions  are  made,  a  limited 
but  strong  and   well-balanced   team   of   sci- 
entists, engineers,  program  and  project  man- 
agers. In  our  work  with  industrial  contrac- 
tors and  universities,  where  employment  on 
NASA   work  Is  down   by   135.000  and   is   still 
dropping  at  a  rate  of  about  4.000  per  month. 
we  plan  to  develop  new  ways  through  which 
the     supporting     research     and     technology 
funds  in  our  contracts  and  an  extension  of 
step  funding  of  university  projects  can  help 
stabilize  the  operations  on  which  the  nation's 
most    experienced    scientific    and    technical 
teams  depend.   In   all    these   actions,   we   are 
emphasizing   the  continuing  need   for   basic 
research   and    basic    work    in    technology    to 
ensure  that  we  will  continue  to  strengthen 
our  national  resource  base  and  have  the  abil- 
ity to  move  forward  again   on  a  firm   basis 
in  the  years  to  come. 
Mr.    Chairman,    with    your    permission,    I 


woiild  now  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Naugle  and 
then  Mr   Truszvnskl. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tlie  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blatnik  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I.  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  txtend  liis  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis)  to  revi.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  i 

Mr.  Morton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  30  minutes,  Tliur.sday, 
February  8. 

Mr.  Halfern.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Peighan  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Blantoni,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flood  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Blantoni.  for  GO  minutes,  on  February 
20,  to  revi.se  and  extend  liis  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  lemarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Grover  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Karth  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Belcher  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCormack  'at  Die  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  Mr.  Albert  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  following  the  Presidents 
message  on  crime. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  exiianeous 
matter. 

Mr.  MuRPHv  of  New  York  following 
the  President's  message  on  crime  and  to 
include  pertinent  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  MacGrecor  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Morton  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  of  February  1,  1968. 

fTlie  following  Members,  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pettis  J  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  i 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DENNE-y. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  BlackbcRN. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Teagve  of  California. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Taft  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Roth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusette. 

Mr.  Andrews  ot  North  Dakota. 
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'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Bt-ANTON  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter   ' 

Mr  Brooks 

Mr  Evfifs  of  Colorado 

Mr  Fisher  m  four  instances. 

Mr  Machen  in  six  instances 

Mr  MfF\LL  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Hawkins 

Mr  Celler 

Mr  Moorhe^o  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Rark  k  m  two  in.stances 

Mr  RiiDiNo 

Mr  St  Germai.v  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Steed 

Mr  Eilberl;  in  two  instances. 

Mr    DiNCELL 

Mr  CoHELAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr  LoNi;  of  Maryland 
Mr  BiRKE  of  .Massachusetts 
Mr  Fascell  in  three  instances. 
Mr  Marsh  ;n  two  instances 
Mr  William  D  Ford 
Mr    EviNs  of  Tennessee   :n   three  in- 
stances 
Mr  Carey 
Mr  BoLLrvG 
Mr  Karth 
Mr  BiNfiHA-M 
Mr  Han\a  in  'wo  instances 


.A.DJOURNMENT 

Mr  BLANTON"  Mr  Spenker  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  .va.s  a*,'reed  to.  accordingly 
'at  4  o  clock  and  50  minutes  pm  '    the 

Hou.se  adjouiTU'd  •inril  ':*)morrow   Thurs- 
day Februan,-  8.  at  12  o  clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  C-OMMUMCATIONS 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows 

I4«2  \  letter  .'rom  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense  Dep.irtment  of  the  .Armv  trarM- 
mitiing  the  rep.,rt  of  Federal  contributions 
pnxr:»m  etjuipn.ent  ,ind  facilities  for  the 
qvi-irter  ending  December  31  1967.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sub8«ctlon  20Mi  of  the 
Pederal  ClvU  D«fense  Act  of  lySO  xa  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

:4«3  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secretary  A 
the  .Armv  transmitting  .i  .-eport  of  the  mun- 
ber  :if  offlcers  on  duty  with  Headquarters 
Dep.irtment  of  the  .\rmy  and  the  .Vrmy  Gen- 
eral Sta.T  ..n  D.-rember  31  1967  pursuant  to 
the  provision!!  of  .section  3031  ici  of  utle  10 
Lnited  States  o^le,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  services 

14a4  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  .Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  provide 
technical  and  Srianclal  as81st.ance  to  the  com- 
mercial flshing  industry  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Wholesale  Pish  and  Plsh- 
erv  Products  .Act  of  196B.  to  the  Committee 
on  .Merchant  .Marint-  and  Fisheries 


Its  constituent  groups  i  Rept  No  1087.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Ciillfornlu  Conimitee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  S  2402  .An  act 
to  provide  for  credit  to  the  Kings  River  Water 
Asaoclatlon  and  others  for  excels  payments 
for  the  years  1954  and  195.5  i  Rept  .Vo  1088). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union 

Mr  GARMATZ  ComnUttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  S  :2447  An  .ict  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  .Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act  I  Rept  No  1089)  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr  SISK  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  1058  Resolution  providing  (or 
the  consideration  of  H  R  25,  .i  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  co- 
oper.Ttlon  with  the  States  to  preserve  pro. 
tect.  develop  restore  .ind  make  accessible 
estuarlne  areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valu- 
able for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wild- 
life conservation,  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty     and    for   other    purpo.ses    i  Rept     No 

1090  i     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
Mr    PEPPER     Committee  on   Rule.s    House 

Resolution  1059  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  ..f  HR  1130H  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Natlirnal  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and   the  Humanities   .Act  of    1965    iRept     No. 

1091  1      Referred    to    the    House   Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMirrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILXa  .AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  .-eports  of 
c  -mm;; tees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
:  ■;•  p;:::*:::,'  and  reference  to  the  proper 
ca.endar    as  follows 

.Mr  H.ALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .A.Talrs  S  1727  \a  act  to  authorize 
the  consolidat.on  and  use  of  funds  arising 
from  judgments  in  f  ivor  of  the  Apache  Tnbe 
oX  the  .Mescalero  Reservation  and  of  each  of 


PUBLIC   BILLS   -AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se   4   oi    ml,-   XXII.   public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv   Mr    BOLAND 
HR    15180    A  bill  to  provide  ior  improved 
>*mployee-munagement  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,   and   for  other  purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on   Pc«t  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Bv   Mr     BRASCO 
H  R    15181    .A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Slates    Code,    to    provide    a    new    system    of 
'jvertlme  compensation  for  postal  tield  serv- 
ice   employees,     to    eliminate    com[>ensatory 
time  in  the  postal  Held  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to   the   Committee   on    Poet   OfBce 
and  Civil  Service 

H  R    15182    .A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,   and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on   Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr    BROYHIIX  of  Virginia 
HR     15183     A    bill    to   amend    the    District 
of  ColumbU  Teathers    Salary  Act  ..f   1955  to 
provide    salary    increases    for    teachers    ajid 
school   offlcers   In    the   District   of   Columbia 
public    schools,   and   for   other   purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr    BUSH 
H  R     ioi84     A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
F'xxi    Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act   to   prescribe 
penalties    tor    the    possession    of    LtJD    and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized 
persons,  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    DENNEY 
H  R    15185    A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral Service    .ind  for  other  purptees,   to  the 
Committee    in   Post  Office   and  ClvU   Service 
By  Mr    DUNCAN 
HR     15186    A   bill   to  clarify  the  status  of 
National    Guard    technicians,    and    for    other 
purposes,      to     the     Committee     on     .Armed 
Ser\ Ices 

HR  I5I87  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include 
a  definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign   Commerce 

By  .Mr    FULTON  of    Tennessee, 
HR    15188    A   bUl   relating   to  dealings   be- 
tween   parties    to    franchise    agreements;    to 
the  Cfimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr    GARMATZ: 
H  R   15189    A   bin   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain   maritime  programs  of  the 


Dcp.ir'ment  of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fi.'^herles 

By    Mr     GARMATZ    i  by    request  I 
H  R    15190     .^     bill     to     amend     sectunis     3 
and    4    of    the    act    .ipproved    September    22 
1064  i78  Stat    9901,  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Parllic  Oceans:  to  the  Com- 
.•nlttee  em  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By   Mr     MATSUNAGA 
HR    lal'JI     .A    bin    lo    amend    section    127 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to   vehicle  weight  and   width   limitations  on 
he  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain   incre.i.ses    in    .such    limitations;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ptibllc   Works 
By    Mr     PHILBIN 
H  R    :;>lt)2    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
dlstre.'^.sed   .iliens.    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By   .Mr    RIVERS 
H  R    15193    A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  tor 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes  in  the  .New 
River  Basin,  SC;   to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
:ic   W'orks 

By   Mr    SELDEN 
HR    15194     A     bill     to     revise     the     quota- 
contro!  s\sttm  on  the  importatKm  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products,   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

HR  15195  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  m  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  lo  the 
C  mmittee  on  Wavs  .uid  Means 
Bv  .Mr  WVDI.ER 
HR  \ftV.te  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .Act  U^  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
•■missions  frr.m  electronic  products;  lo  the 
Committee  .n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By    Mr     MATHIAS    of    California     r  for 
himself     Mr     Teaci-e    of    California. 
Mr    SisK    ,ind  Mr    Ritpe) 
H  H    1 511)7     .A  1)111   to  enable  potat<5  grc>wers 
•'.   fm.ince  a  nationally  coordinated   research 
md    promotion    progr.-un    to    improve    iheir 
competitive  jveitlon   and  expand  their  mar- 
kets   for    potatoes    by    Increasing    consumer 
acceptance    of    such     potatoes     ...nd     potato 
products   and    by    improving    the    quality   of 
potatoes  and  p-itato  prtxlticls  'hat  are  m.ade 
.ivallable  t.o  the  coiLsumer:    to  the    Commit- 
tee on  -Agriculture 

Bv    Mr     PERKINS    i  for    himself,    Mrs. 
Creen  of  Oregon.  Mr    TIiompso.n  of 
N*-*  Jersey.  Mr    Holland.  Mr    Dent. 
.Mr      Pttinski.     Mr.     Daniels.     Mr. 
Brauemas     Mr    OHara   of   Mlchlg.in, 
Mr       Caret        Mr        Hawkins        Mr! 
William     D      Ford.    Mr     Hathaway. 
Mrs    .Mink    Mr    Scheveb.  Mr    Meeds, 
Mr    BfRToN  of  California   Mr   .Ayres. 
Mr    Reid  of  New  York.  Mr     DELLtN- 
B*(.K,    and    Mr     Steicer    of    Wiscon- 
^ln  I 
HR    15198    .A  bill  to  .imend  section  302(c( 
of     the     L.ib<ir- Management     Relations     Act. 
1947,    to   permit   employer   contributions   for 
Jotat    industry    promotion    of    producis     in 
certain    instances   or   a    Joint    committee    or 
Joint    board    emp'.wered    lo    interpret    provi- 
sions   of    Collective    b.irgaining    agreemenls; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  .Mr   SAYLOR 
H  R    15199    .A    bill     -o   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  C.xle  of   1954  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
cise   tax    on    electrical    energy    produced    In 
nuclear   powerplants;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  ,ind  .Means 

Bv   .Mr    ST.AFTPORD    i f or   hunself.   Mr. 
HoRTON     Mr     Schweiker,   Mr,   Shri- 
vfR   .aid  Mr   Whalen  i 
H  R    15200    A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States   C.:Kle     to    increiise    the    rates    of    basic 
pay  for  eni'sted  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;   to  the  ConinUttee  on  Armed   Serv- 
ices 

By  Mr   FINO 
H  R.  15201     A  bill  to  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion   of    estates    to    dlstributeee    in    foreign 
countries   which   do   not   permit   similar   dis- 
tributions 'jj  be  m.ide  to  distributees  in  the 
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United   States:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Me  ins 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   15202    h  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishn'icnt  of  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
iinrl  Labor 

HR   15203    A  bill  to  extend  certain  explr- 
iiis;  [irovlslons  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  .Mr    WAMPLER: 
n  R    15204    A  bin  lo  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    ^o    as    to    increase    the 
amount  of  home  loan  (guarantee  entitlement 
from   $7,500   to   $10,(X30.   and    for   other   pur- 
poses; lo  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs, 
By  Mr,  HANNA  (for  himself.  Mr,  SiSK, 
Mr    TiNNEY.  Mr,  Waldie.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.   Mr.    Van    Deeblin,    and    Mr. 
COHELAN  )  : 

H  R   15205    A   bill  to  amend   ilie   National 
Housing  .■^ct   to  eliminate  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  FHA  and  VA  Insured  mortgages;   to 
the   Committee   on    Banking   and    Currency. 
By  Mr   EDWARDS  of  California: 
HR   15206    A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
einployee-managemenl  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR   15207    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed   aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R  15208.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
a,sslsiance  lo  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  lo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  .Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJ  Res.  1060.  Joint  resolution  to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  liave  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  obtaining  suitable  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.J.  Res  1061.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  lo  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
ter on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ESHLEMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  employment 
of  subversives;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    GERALD  R.  FORD; 
H.J.  Res   1063.   Joint   resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  .States  with  respect 
to   us   territorial  sea;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   .Affairs. 

By  Mr  FLTLTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJ.  Res.  1064.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv     Messrs.     MAHON.     KIRWAN,    and 
BOW : 
H.J.  Res   1065.   Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M. 


Burden  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  lo 
the  Committee  on  House  .Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  1066,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr,  Crawford  H. 
Grcenewalt  as  Citi7.cn  Repent  of  tlie  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Houi-e   .•\dniini.siration, 

I.,J,  Res,  1067,  Joint  resolution  lo  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr,  C.iryl  P,  Haskins 
as  Citi/en  Regent  ol  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr,  NEDZI: 
H.J.  Res,  1068.  Joint  repolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  .'■pecial  postage  ."^tamp 
In  commemoration  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  nnd  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  i  for  lum.self .  Mr.  Harri- 
.■-ON.    Mr.    -Aeditt.    Mr.    Grovfr,    Mr, 
SCHADEBFRG,    Mr,    niTTO.v,    Mr,    Bt'SII, 
Mr.  Shipley,   Mr,  Thomson  of   Wis- 
consin,  Mr,  Lo.NC   of   Ijotiislana,   Mr, 
Burton  of  Utah,  Mr.  Cederfeeg,  Mr, 
Talcott,     Mr,     DoNOHiT,     Mr,     Mc- 
EwEN,    Mr.    DiGGS.    Mr,    Hebert.    Mr, 
McCLURE.iMr,  CoWGER.  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  McCyosKEY.  and  Mr.  McClory  l  : 
H.J.  Res.  1069.   Joint   resolution    to   declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  Slates  with  respect 
to   its   territorial   sea;    to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  i  f or  him- 
self, Mr.  Abends.  Mr.  laird,  Mr. 
GooDELL,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  .Arizona,  Mr. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  King  ol  New  York, 
Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Biester,    Mr.    KvL.    Mr.    Moore,    Mr. 

F^ELINGHUYSEN,  Mr,  .SNYDER.  Mr, 
FiNO.  and  Mr.  Hunti  : 
H,J.  Res,  1070,  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  as  required  by  their  congres- 
sional charter;  to  the  committee  on  Educa- 
tion ind  Labor, 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H,J.  Res.  1071.  Joint  resolution  to  [irovide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H,J.  Res.  1072,  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  as  required  by  'heir  congres- 
sional charter;  to  the  Coniniittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  LalX)r. 

By     Mr.    PICKLE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
PoAGE,    Mr,    Mahon.    and    Mr.    Ptm- 
CELL ) : 
H.    Con.    Res.    632,    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  youth  of  this  Nation  as 
set   out   by   their   congressional    charter;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.  Con,  Res,  633.   Concurrent   resolution   lo 
express  the  sense   of   the  Congress  that   the 
Secretary    General    of    the    United    Nations 
should    deliver    an    annual    message    on    the 


state  of  mankind:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Atr.Urs 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN  (for  hlnwelf,  Mr. 
Bari.ng.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr  Brown  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Cahiil.  Mr.  Danifi.s, 
Mr,  DE  i.A  C5AR7A,  Mr,  Dfrwinski  .Mr, 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  tiooDFiL, 
Mr.  KvEos,  Mr,  McCiory,  Mr,  Mc - 
C'Li  RF.  Mr,  0'KoN,sKi,  Mr.  Philm.v. 
Mr.  Pool.  Mr.  RiFCi.t.  Mr.  Rocfhs  of 
Florida.  Mr,  .Smith  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Stn.LivAN,  Mr,  Vandfr  Jagt.  Mr. 
WHAMI.V.    Mr.     Whmtf.v.     and     Mr. 

WiDNALL  I  : 

H  Con.  Res  (.;;34.  Concurreiit  re^ohitioii  lo 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  (i(.Mji; 
1-)  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Menns. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 

Jl.  Con  Res  ti;l5.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Republic 
ol  France  lo  the  United  .Slates;  lo  the  Coni- 
mitlce  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  .ASPINALL  i  for  himself  and 
Mr   .Sayi  OR  1  : 

H  Res,  1057  .A  resolution  to  print  .us  .i 
House  document  a  revised  and  up-dated 
',  ersion  of  Ihe  collection  of  materials  entitled 
"Documents  on  the  Use  .lUd  Control  of  the 
V*"iilers  of  Interstate  and  International 
.Streams:  Compacts,  Treaties,  and  .Adjudica- 
tions", lo  the  Committee  on  House  .Admlni.s- 
tralion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  Drivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MURPHY'  of  New  Y'ork : 
H  R,   15209.  A  bill  for  Ihe  relief  of  Jai  Doh 
Kim;   to  the  Coinniillee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HU     15210.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Ramon  R.  Azarct:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  .ST   ONGE; 
H.R.   15211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesarla 
Salemi:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  .STEPHENS: 
HR    15212,  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  HiUnvui 
F.  Griffith.  Jr..  and  Betty   A.  Griffith:    to   the 
Conitnittee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  DEL.ANEY'  (  by  request  i  : 
HR,    15213.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Peponlas  and  .\rgyro  Peponias:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    FINO: 
HR,   15214.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Filippo 
Ardizzone:      to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  lule  XXII. 

240,  Tlie  SPE.AKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Sister  .Anna  .S,  Krieter  and  others.  .San  Diego, 
Calif.,  relative  Ij  invcEtipation  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comniiiiee  on  Inier=t;".te  .itid 
Foreign  Conimerce, 


SENATE— W'erfwesrfai/,  February  7,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
unci  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Bro'wn 
Harris,  D,D,,  offered  the  following 
Iirayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  sweet  time  of  prayer,  that  calls  us 
from  a  world  of  care,  and  bids  us  at  our 


Father's  throne  make  all  our  wants  and 
wishes  known. 

In  the  mercies  of  yet  another  day,  we 
come  with  hearts  grateful  for  Thy  grace, 
praying  that,  by  a  strength  not  our  own, 
our  individual  record  may  be  kept  by  any 
word  or  act  imworthy  of  our  best. 

Inspire  and  guide  with  Thy  spirit  these 
servants  of  the  people — the  few  among 


the  many — lifted  to  high  i)cdcstals  of 
power  and  responsibility,  lo  the  end  that 
they  may  be  found  faithful  .^tc'.vards  of 
the  Nation's  trust. 

In  these  anxious  days  when  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  hang  in  the  balance,  be 
Thou  our  chart  and  compass. 

For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
ix)wer  and  the  glory.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSPTELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
uxiammous  consent  that  the  readiiii?  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day   Februap.-  6    1968    be  dispensed  'Aith 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DUR ING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  m.eet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  :t  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSF^ELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  so 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  'he  Executive  Calendar 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out obiecMon    it  :s  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL     AERONAUTICS    AND 
oPACE  -ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  O  Paine,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics   and  Space   Administration. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  conrtrmcd. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.sent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  lAitihed  of  the  conhrma- 
tiun  of  tile  :'.omi!'.ation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it   :s  ■<]  ordered 


ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Hon  FRANK  E  MOSS  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  attended  the  .session 
of  the  Senate  t-nlav 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Me.ssanes  in  writins  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat.'s  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  .Ini^s  one  of  his 
secretaries 


EXECUTI\E    REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  followint,'  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  MONRONEY  from  the  Committee 
on    E'ost    Office    itid    Cl\il    Service: 

Frederick  E  Batrus,  -f  Maryland,  to  be  an 
A-sistanc   Postmaster   General. 


MESSAGE       FROM       THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIONFX) 

A  messat'e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Us 
readlni,'  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sunatuie  to  the 
enrolled  bill  HR  U094 '  to  amt-nd  the 
Commodity   Exchanue  Act.  as  amend<  d 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
LNG  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINE:SS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morninn  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten;|;ore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  -,o  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M:  President.  I 
niove  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  letiislarive  business 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


f:xecutive  commtnicatkins, 
hrrc- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    followint;    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated 
Proposed  Wholh-some  PoIm.try  Pr(,di'i.ts  .\ct 

\  lett<>r  frtim  the  Secret.irv  Dep,irtment 
of  .Agriculture  transmitting  .i  ciratt  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  iMarlfv  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Prcxiucts  Inspection  .Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  .ipproprlate 
State  .igencles  with  respect  to  state  poultry 
products  inspection  programs,  .ind  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  papen  .  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  .md  Forestry. 

RjlPOHT     ON      RKAPF'..RrlONME.NT     OF     AN 
.\PPRliPRI\rlON 

A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Dlrectur  Burfau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Healtli. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  Grants  to  States 
for  public  .isslstants  ■  for  the  tlscal  year  1968. 
lias  been  app<.irttoned  on  a  basts  which  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

Repi-irt     on     Rl•.^PPORTIONMlNT      OF     .\tt 

.Appropriation 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
oiUture  for  Forest  protection  and  utiliza- 
tion," Forest  Service,  for  the  (iscal  year  1968. 
has  been  apportioned  on  .i  basis  indicating 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  .ip. 
propriatiun.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

AiTHORIZATTON  of   PcRSONNFI.  SrRENCTIIS   FOR 

SfXEiTEQ  Reserves 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  i  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  prescribe  the  .uithonzed  fjerson- 
nei  strength  .if  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  i  with 
■m  .iccompanying  papen.  to  the  Comnuttee 
on   -Armed  Services. 

Special  30-Dav  Leave  for  Membeks  of 
Uniformed  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  .imend  .section  703(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  C^xle.  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  grant  a  special  30-day  period  of 
leave  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  voluntarily  extend  their  tours  of  duty 
in  liostUe  tire  areas  i  with  an  accompanving 
paper) .  to  the  Committee  en  Armed  Ser\ices. 

Al-THOaiZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    Prq- 
CtniEMENT    OF    CERTAIN    VesSKLS    AND    AlRCKAIT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Department  of 
Triinsportoitlon.  transmitting  .i  draft  r,f  pro- 
pi>sed  legislation  to  authorize  approprl.itlons 
for  procurement  .f  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard  iwith  .in  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


Nntional  Safe  Boatinc  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tran.^ixirta- 
tion,  transnuttlng  a  draft  .>f  proposed  lecisla- 
tlon  to  provide  for  a  coordin.ited  n.itlonal 
safety  program  to  reduce  boating  .ictiacnt.s. 
and  deaths  .ind  Injuries  re.-^ulting  therefrom 
I  with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mit toe  on  Commerce 

Proposed  Wholes. .me  Fish  and  Fishery 
Prodi-cts  A(t  I  if  1968 

A  UttiT  from  the  Acting  .Secretarv.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  lepl.slatlon 
to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  by  amending 
'he  Federal  Fotjd.  Drug  .ind  Co.snietlc  .Act  to 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  facilities  used 
in  the  harvesting  and  processing  of  fjsh  and 
tl  hery  prodiict.s  for  commercial  purpa^e-^.  for 
tlie  Inspection  of  tish  and  tl.'=hery  products, 
and  for  cooperation  with  ttie  States  in  the 
regulation  of  Intrastate  commerce  with  re- 
spect to  State  tlsh  Inspection  prograin.s  and 
lor  other  purposes  iwith  an  accompanving 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
Report  on  MrTVAi.  EofcATioN  and  Ciiti  ral 
Exchange  Program 

A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman  the  US  .Ad- 
vlsorv  Commission  un  International  Educa- 
tion,U  .ind  Cultural  .Alfalrs.  transnuttlng, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  ftfth  annual  report  of 
the  .Advisory  Cornml.sslon  for  tlic  fiscal  year 
ended  June  .JO  1967  iwlth  an  accompanying 
report  I  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Forelcn 
Relations 

Rep<-irts  of  CiiMPTRoi  I  kr  Genkral 
.A  letter  from  tlie  Com[)troller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  (xitentlal  savings  in  pro- 
curement of  petroleum  products  for  use  bv 
Navy  contractors.  Department  of  the  Navv, 
dated  February  6.  1968  iwlth  an  accompanv- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  G>.\ern- 
ment  Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
itie  United  Slates  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  I  report  .m  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  Cimpany, 
for  the  fiscal  years  1967  .uid  1966  dated  Fei5- 
niarr  6,  1968  (  with  an  .iccompanying  report  i  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

FiNANCtAI.  SfATEMENT  OF  THE  LECION  OF  VaLOR 

"F  THE  United  States  of  .America.  Inc 
A  letter  from  the  National  Corporation 
Agent.  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  .America,  Inc  ,  transmuting,  pursu.uu  to 
law,  a  copy  of  their  tlnancial  statement  cov- 
ering the  ijerlod  August  1,  1966  U>  July  Jl. 
1967  I  with  an  .iccompanying  statement):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  .Advis.,ry  Coi-nsel  on  Vocational 
Editation 
A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secrct:irv,  D^'part- 
inent  ..f  Health,  Education,  and  Welf.ire. 
transnuttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled Vocational  Education:  The  Bridge 
Between  Man  and  His  Work.'  dated  li"J8 
I  with  an  accompanying  rcptirt  i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Report  o.n  Cost  of  Clean  Water 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmuting,  [)ursuant  to  law,  a  report  which 
comprises  mdustnal  waste  profiles  of  ten 
important  water-using  industries  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works 


BILLtf  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  .second  time,  .md 
referred  as  follows: 

By  .Mr  CI^ARK  ,  f. .r  himself  Mr. 
Bhewstfr,  .Mr  Bvrd  of  West  Vir- 
einii  .Mr  Ca.-.non.  Mr.  Coopfr,  Mr. 
Fttlbright.      Mr.      Grceni.nc.      Mr. 
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Harris.    Mr,    Hart,    Mr,    Javits,    Mr, 
iNot'VE,     Mr     Kennedy     of    Massa- 
chu.sett.s.  Mr   Kfnnedy  of  New  York, 
Mr    LAt's(  HE,  Mr    Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr    Magnison    Mr    McCarthy.   Mr, 
McGef,  Mr  MrGovtRN,  Mr  Mondale, 
Mr    Montoya,  Mr    Morse,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr    Nelson,   Mr    Pell,   Mr.   PROtrry. 
Mr     Proxmire.    Mr.    Randolph.    Mr, 
HinicoFF.    Mr.    -Scott.    Mr.    Tydings. 
Mr     Williams    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Yocnc     of     Ohio,     ;,nd     Mr.     Yar- 
tOROfCH  >  : 
S.  2938.    A   bill    to   extend   certiin   expiring 
provlsion.s  under  the  Maiip.iwer  Development 
and   Training   .Act    of    1962.    a.s   amended;    to 
the  CiHTimiltee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  See   the   reni.irks   of   Mr    Clark   when   he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  lie.uiiiie  i 

By  Mr  SMATHERS: 
S.  2939.   A   bill   for   the  relief   of  Dr.   Hugo 
Ferrara   Coll.izo:    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judicury. 

By   Mr.   SPAHKMAN    i  f or  himself.  Mr. 
Bartlett,    Mr     Brooke.    Mr.   McGee, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr   Pircy.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  Smathers.   Mr.  Tower,   and   Mr. 
Williams   of   New   Jersey): 
S  2940    .A   bill   to  lUTiend   the   Small    Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  increased  eligibility 
lor  ,ind   ^'reat-er  ut.ili7,.ition  of  the  displaced 
btlslness    (ll.-^iuster    loan    program    established 
under   section    7ibM3)    of   that   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

t  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  -Sparkman  when 
he  mtrotluced  the  ab3Ve  bill,  which  appear 
under  .1  .separ.re  heading. i 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri: 
s  2941.  A  bin  u>  .imend   the  provisions  of 
chapter    5    of    title    5.    United    States    CcxJe. 
rel.iting  to  luimlnislraUve  procedure:   to  the 
Committee  on  ;he  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  :i  sep. irate  lieadinp.) 

S.  2942  .A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  ufKin  Primitivo  Garcia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remiirks  ol  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  lie  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear   under   a   sep:\rat.e   lieading.i 

By  Mr.  HART  ilor  himself  and  Mr. 
Griffin  i 
S.  2943.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  .An.adromous 
Fish  Conservation  .Act  Lif  October  30.  1965, 
relating  to  the  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Natlon'.s  .m.idromous  fishing 
resources,  to  encourage  certain  joint  research 
.md  development  project.s.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  C.>mmerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  biT,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  headinc.  i 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S  2944  .A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  .Act  to  provide  for  a  Federal  drug 
compendium  which  lists  all  prescription 
drugs  under  their  generic  names  together 
with  reliable,  complete,  and  readily  acces- 
sible |)rescribing  information,  and  includes 
brand  names,  suppliers.  :ind  a  price  informa- 
tion supplement,  and  providing  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  compendium  to  physicians  and 
others,  and  tor  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

'See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  (Mil.  which  appear  un- 
der   a    separate    heading.) 
By   Mr.  TOWER: 
S  2945    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lyda  Josefa 
.Apanclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2946.  .A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Edwin  A. 
and    M.ittie   Lee   Barnes:    to   the   Committee 
on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   MONRONEY: 
S  2947,   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hershel 
Smith,    publisher   of    the   Lindsay    News,    of 
Lindsay.    Okla.;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


By   Mr.   MAGNUSON    (by   request)  : 

S.  2948.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  act  approved  September  22,  1964  i78 
Stat  990) ,  providing  for  an  Investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction 
of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  1)111,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH 

SJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  tlie  youih 
of  th's  Nation  as  required  Ijy  their  congres- 
sional charter:  to  the  Coiumitlee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Yarborough  when 
lie    introduced    the    above    joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  ..  .-cp.Tate  lieadinit.i 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  October  20.  1968,  and 
ending  October  26.  1968,  as  'National  Engi- 
neering Technicians  Week  ";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Towfh  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annuallv  jjroclama- 
tions  designating  the  Sunday  of  each  year 
which  occurs  immediately  preceding  Febru- 
ary 22  as  Freedom  Sunday  and  the  cal-uidar 
week  of  each  year  during  which  February  22 
occurs  as  Freedom  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 


MDTA  EXTENSION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  referral  to  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  TraininR  Act  of  1962  for  3 
additional  years  beyond  its  expiration 
date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  an  explanatory  statement, 
which  has  been  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

•  Tee  exhibits  1  and  2,i 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  33 
Senators  have  agreed  to  .ioin  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  first  j^assed  in  1962  and 
began  operation  5 '2  years  ago.  It  was  the 
first  comprehensive,  nationwide  man- 
power training  effort  on  the  i^art  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Since  its  inception.  MDTA  has  aiven 
a  new  lease  on  life  to  more  than  a  million 
Americans  by  teaching  them  the  new 
skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs. 
It  has  done  so  at  an  average  cost  of  less 
than  $2,000  for  those  who  are  taught  a 
new  trade  in  vocational  schools  and  less 
than  ,S400  for  those  who  are  trained  on 
the  job  in  private  industry. 

These  costs  are  well  worth  our  invest- 
ment in  both  human  and  economic  terms. 
The  training  provided  throush  MDTA 
provides  the  ability  to  earn  a  living,  and 
the  job  found  for  the  family  bread- 
winner can  do  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  to  help  break  the  dispairing  cycle 
of  poverty  for  30  million  Americans. 
Moreover,  people  with  jobs  have  money 
to  spend  which  contributes  to  our  Na- 


tion's economic  growth.  They  become 
taxpayers  to  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments.  In  fact,  each  person 
cmjjioyed  through  MDTA  more  than  re- 
pays the  cost  of  his  training  in  Federal 
income  taxes  alone  within  5  years. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Man]x>wer  and  Poverty  will  begin  hear- 
ings in  mid-March  to  review  all  the  man- 
power training  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Despite  its  notable  success  MDTA.  as 
every  Federal  program,  can  be  made  bet- 
ter. We  will  look  for  areas  where  training 
can  be  made  more  cHicient  and  the  jiro- 
grams  imiiroved. 

MDTA.  as  an  arm  ot  the  war  on  ))ov- 
erty.  must  continue  to  focus  more  and 
more  on  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  lemixire.  The  bill 
will  be  recci\ed  and  appropriately  re- 
fer! ed. 

The  bill  'S.  2938)  to  extend  certain 
exi)iring  provisions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  <  for 
himself  and  other  Senators  1,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  iJiiiited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LxHiBir  1 

S    2938 

ne  it  enacted  >>]/  the  Srnntr  and  Hou-r 
of  Reprrscritatijts  o;  the  Uintcd  Slatis  0/ 
America  ui  Coiuiress  assejnhlrd .  That  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  IS  amended  ;us  follows: 

il)    Section  104(ai    of  the  Act   (Labor  Mo- 

ln;:ty    Demonstration    Projects  1     is   amended 

by   striking  out  ■'1968"   in   the   first  sentence 

of  such  section,  .inrt  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 

1970": 

i2i  .Section  105  of  the  Act  (Trainee  Place- 
ment AssLstance  Demonstration  Projects  1  is 
.amended  by  striking  out  •■1968"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •■I970"; 

i3)  .Section  251  of  the  .Act  -  P.ai!t  D-  Cor- 
rectional Institutions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  1969"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
such  section,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  1970": 

i4)  Section  304(d)  of  the  .Act  i.s  amended 
hy  .^triklng  out  "1968"  and  "1969",  and  in- 
serting respectively  in  lieu  thereof  "1969" 
and  "1970": 

i5)  .Sections  310ia )  and310ib)  of  the  .Act 
arc  amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  wherever 
It  .ippcars,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•1972" 

Exhibit  2 

EXF>I  ANAToRV    .STATEMENT    I  )K    A    DnAfT    BlI-L    TO 

Extend   Certain   Expiring   Provisions  U.n- 
DFR     THE     Manpower     Development     and 
Training  .Act  of   1962.  as  .Amended 
This  tjill  would  merely  extend  existing  .lU- 
thority  for  those  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  .Act  which 
are  not  authorized  on  a  permanent  Ijasis;   it 
would   create   no   new   type   of   [jrogram   au- 
thority. 

Tlie  Labor  .Mobility  DemonstratUvn  Projects 
under  section  104ia)  and  ttie  experimental 
bonding  projects  under  section  105  are  au- 
thorized in  the  present  .Act  only  through 
June  30,  1968.  This  bill  would  extend  au- 
thority lor  those  programs  through  June  :J0. 
1970 

The  training  and  skill  development  jjro- 
grams  under  title  II  of  the  Act  are  (ur- 
rently  authorized  through  June  30.  1969, 
with  additional  ■lUthority  to  dl.sburse  lunds 
appropriated  under  that  title  through  De- 
cember 30,  1969. 
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Thla  bill  would  extend  the  experlmeiuai 
and  dernoiutrauoa  prograuui  for  the  txain- 
in({  and  educatinn  af  j>ersotis  m  correcUunal 
Institutions  under  section  251  of  title  II 
through  June  30  1970  The  remaining  au- 
thorizations m  title  tl  would  be  extended 
through  June  JO  1073  ■  In  the  case  .if  pro- 
Kram  authorlzailonsi  and  December  30 
1973  (in  the  case  of  the  authurlly  to  disburse 
funda  appropriated.  I 


February  7,  1968 


EXTE>;SION  OF  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
DISPLACED  BUSINESS  DISASTER 
LOANS  TO  ADDITION.U,  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr  SPARKM.AJV  M;  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  apprnpnnte  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Bu.<;ine.ss  .Act  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  eligibility  for  and 
greater  utilization  of  the  displaced  busl- 
n'\s.s  dl.sastor  loan  proErram  established 
under  section  7  b'  3'  of  that  act  As  it 
presently  stands.  Mr  President,  section 
7  bi  3'  authorizes  the  Small  Bu-sine.s.s 
Admini.st ration  to  make  so-called  dis- 
placed buslne.ss  disaster  loans  to  small 
concerns  forced  to  move  as  a  re.siilt  of 
urban  renewal.  hiKhway,  or  Federal  or 
other  federally  a,s.sisted  projects  involv- 
intr  land  condemnation  It  is  the  purpose 
of  my  bill  to  extend  elisnbilify  for  such 
loans  to  certain  «roups  of  .small  busi- 
ne.s.scs  that  .ire  not  now  clii,'ible  but  which 
are  no  less  deservinR  and  no  less  atTected. 
economically,  by  the  activities  of  their 
Government  It  is  my  further  purpose, 
by  this  bill,  to  encoui-a«e  greater  utili- 
zation of  this  importmt  loan  program 
both  by  those  now  eligible  and  those  that 
the  bill  would  make  eligible 

The  groups  not  now  covered,  to  which 
mv  bill  would  e.xiend  entitlement,  are: 
First,  smail-busine.ss  concerns  not 
physically  displaced,  the  premises  of 
which  have  not  been  condemned  and 
taken,  but  which  nevertheless  have  suf- 
fered substan  lal  economic  injury  as  a 
result  of  an  urban  renewal  highway,  or 
other  public  project  earned  on  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

Second,  small-business  concerns  which 
have  sufTered  substantial  economic  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  the  actual  or  threat- 
ened loss,  through  Feder.^il  action,  of  a 
major  source  of  ''mplovment  ui  the  area 
in  which  they  arc  located  This  last  refers 
specifically  to  the  shutdown  of  a  Federal 
installation,  such  as  a  militirv  base,  or 
to  cutbackii  m  substantial  Federal  pro- 
curements made  m  the  area. 

In  explanation  of  this  legislation.  It 
may  be  best  to  betiin  with  a  brief  back- 
ground review  of  the  SBAs  busuiess  and 
disa.ster  loan  programs  in  general  and 
the  displaced  business  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram m  particular  The  Small  Business 
Act.  as  originally  enacted  in  19.53.  set  up 
two  main  cla.s.ses  of  lending  operations 
withui  the  Small  Business  Adtiumstra- 
tion  The  first  class,  of  course,  was  loans 
to  small  business  concerns,  under  speci- 
fied criteria  and  limitation,  for  ordinary 
and  usual  business  purposes.  Authoriza- 
tion for  this  activity  is  now  contained  in 
section  7  a  of  the  amended  act  The 
second  class  was  the  so-called  disaster 
loan,  now  authorized  by  .section  7ib>  of 
the  amended  act  Disasu-r  loans,  in  addi- 
tion to  beint;  available  to  individuals  as 
well  as  businesses,  may  generally  be  made 


for  longer  t«'rms  and  at  lower  interest  amount  of  working  capital  can  be  in- 

rates  than  busme.ss  loan.s  eluded  In  the  loan 

Fn.m    1953    until    1961.    the   types   of  This   program    was   set    ud    to    issl-t 

disaster  which  could  entitle  .small  busi-  .s„,all  bi^ineS  co^c^rns  physirSly  dit 

neases  and  others  t«  obUin  SBA  disaster-  placed-forced  to  movelg- fShI  and 

loan  asslsOHuce  were  Umlu-d  to  natural  federally  assisted  projects  utilSing  la   d 

catastrophes,    with    Hoods,   drought   and  condemnation.  But  small  bu^ineS  no   ac- 

excessive   rainfall   expressly   mentioned,  tuallv  displaced  can  of  en  bel^  .?,i?v. 

For  some  tune  prior  to   1961.  however,  ously   hurt    by   such    projects  ^s   U  ose 

SSirth.  I':^.r?^"  r*^"*'"f    '"    '^"  ^■*^°^^*'    ^"-"^'-'^-^    '-^■■^    condemned     and 

Congress  that  certain  types  of  govern-  taken    A  simple  example  would  be  the 

mental  activity  ct,uld  deal  as  disastrous  ca^  of  ,wo  gaLline  service  stations    \ 

an  economic  blow  u.  small -bu.sines.s  con-  Federal  rhwa'p  oject  Ukes^  h^^^^^^^^^^ 

cerns  as  some  of  the  natural  cata.stro-  ^.ses  of  one,  and  that  one  caifget  a  [o^n 

currency  Subcommittee  on  Housing  had  trLVc  on  which  ft  defended  The  '4ond 

long  been  concerned  with  the  problems  station  owner  is  in  an  even  worse  flxXn 

of  small  bu.sine.ss  displaced  by  urban  re-  the  first,  but  he  cat  notTe    one  of  these 

newal  projects,  and  other  public  works  loans  because  he  irnordSiaTedVvhm 

projects   involving    land   condemnation,  would  mSMiimeligrbe'^"''" 

.C;t,Jiri'';e,^.rt    [r'^enrs^^ecf  com^  ""^^  ^"^  ^^^'^  ^'^  '-''-  those  small 

m    tee     on     Sni  H     B  «ne«f  dicu^^ri  ^iLslnesses  eligible  for  the.se  disaster  loans 

Smln  BusmeS'^and  Emuie  It  SaT-  -^;f;^.h-;e  suffered  substantia,  economic 

and  .tated  lUs    aim  to  discover  whether  n/n^f   I    ,    '""  ''!  ^  .substantial  reduc- 

le«islat.ve  action   is    required   to   iksen  ^'""^^  empl^menl  in  the  concerns  area 

the   impact   of  such  proiects  ,u>on   the  ^,t^  f^    tlveclosing-in  whole  or  m 

.small  busines-.es  they  displace  ••  l^^\    \  ^^l^^    installation.    They 

In   .Us   next   annual   report,    the    11th  ^^^'dalso  be  eligible  if  there  is  a  decline 

i.ssu.d  m  FebnIar^•  1961.  t^e  Select  Com-'  "  "?^  '^"^'^  ?^  Government  procure- 

mittee    on    Small    Busines.s    Co^ul^  ment  orders  inits  area, 

again    discussed      Small    Business    and  ^    ,^'    ^*"    business    conccrn.s.    and 

Eminent  Duir.ain  '  and  noted  with  ar^pro-  ^^•f^'>I*;^communities  for  that  matter,  .stand 

bation.   attempus.   duruig    1900    by   SBA  \°  "'"'"''  ^'''^"^  ^^^^  closing  of  Federal  dc- 

to  utilize  lUs  exisiiiig  businef*"  loan  du-  S^"^  installations  or  from  the  termina- 

thoritv    for   more   f.exible   aids   to  con-  '°"  "^^   ^^^^^  Federal  defen.se  procure- 

demnatu.n-displaced  .small  business  "^^"^     pro:-ram.s     that     provide     heavj- 

AtUT  expre.s.sing  the  hope  that  the.se  f'^y^^'^^ef-^  of  the  jiayrolLs  and  dlspos- 

program^  would  be  continued  under  the  '''''''"  Pf^o"^   incomes  m  an  area.  This  is 

newadm.,ustration.wealsoob.n.ed:  ^otl^fJ.I'I^Xs  ^U^wl^^l^^X  rLl^^ 

se;"e;;^rn:;::fr^rem.nrt'rmr  r'oi^e!  ^r,,!^™;^^'"^  "^  ^-^^«^^  -^^^ 

fonr'h  :.f  ..II  >ho  sm-Lll  huslnesses  it  af.  bllMn^.s.ses  in  tho.se  areas. 
fected  in  the  cities  studied  by  ia|  Univer-  ^"  the  Housing  Act  of  lf)o4.  Public  Law 
sity  of  Connecticut  research  team  cannot  88-650.  section  305.  the  Consrress  took 
lightly  be  dismissed.  Accordingly  tiie  Cum-  note  of  the  tremendous  uap  between  dis- 
mitiee  will  continue  to  work  during  I98I  for  placements  and  loans  and  directed  SB^ 
improvement  of  the  treatment  of  small  busi-  to  make  particular  effort  to  publicize  the 
ne^^e,  di5pi..ceu  by  public  projects  displaced  business  loan  proJram  tjlocal 
Just  a  little  over  5  months  after  that  n"blic  agencies  administering  urban  re- 
report  was  issued,  the  Congress  enacted  '^^^^a'  programs,  and  the  small  business 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  — Public  Lav.-  ("ncerns  The  bill  I  am  introducine  to- 
87-70 — wiucli  conUmed  another  major  '^'r^-^'  Provides  for  an  expansion  of  this 
improvement  of  the  type  toward  which  i^lirectlve  to  SBA  to  include  manac:ement 
both  the  Small  Business  Committee  and  ct)'"i-^eltng  to  owners  of  .^mall  business 
the    Housuig    Subcommittee    had    lotv-;  f^^ccrns. 

been  working    Section  305  of  the    1961  The    following,'    table    will    show    the 

HovLsing   .^ct   added   to  section   l<h<    of  growth   of   the  displaced  business  loan 

the  Small  Business  .\ct  a  new  paragraph  Proaram  from  fiscal  year   19S2  throush 

•3'    That  new  parat;raph  established  for  '^^^^  ■'•'^ar  ^^^~>  ■ 

the   first   time   statutory   recognition  of  [Dollar  amounts  m  ihousamlsi 

the    principle    that    displacement    bv    a 

public    project    can    be    as    much    of    a  loan,  approval 

disaster     to  a     mall  business  concern  ■ 

as  displacement  hy  a  flood   And  the  new  ^ ''-^'i »"'       ^^^^^^^         ^'""""'^         Average  sge 

paracrapli   made   these   displaced  busi-  Tdtai     sba      Total     sba 

nesses  elii;ible   for  disaster   loans   from  ^"«                s"*™ 

SBA.  if  the  project  was  Federal  or  fed-  

eraiiy  assisted.  J2?f--     **  ^•'*   **■*"     ^^5  5       jm  2 

These   loans   differ    from    the   section  ;S4  ;■                   V,    Im    elt?      n\        n\ 

7ia)    business    loans    in    important    re-     '*^ '99   '2W4   12.15?      62,8        61  1 

spects.  The  loans  can  be   made  for  30  i^;::;::":;:       '^  fi^ii  \\V^      ^\        f,\ 

years,    which    is    20   yeais    !ont;er    than  '• '■ — 

under  the  regular  business  loan  program.  Total.....     i.im  8l,oi3   78.652      712        69.1 

The   interest   rate   on   SBAs   portion   of 

such  a  loan  can  be  no  higher  than  the  The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.   The 

average  annual  rate  on  all  U  S  interest-  bill   will   be   received   and   appropriately 

bearing  obligations  at  the  end  of  the  la.^t  referred. 

fiscal  year,  plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent.  The  bill  <S  2940  1  to  amend  the  Small 

This  is  currently   4'4  percent.  And  an  Business  Act  to  provide  for  increased  eli- 
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gibility  for  and  greater  utilization  of  the 
displaced  business  disaster  loan  program 
established  under  section  7(b)  (3)  of  that 
act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


FREEDOM    OP    INFORMATION    AND 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
administrative  procedure.  This  bill  is 
simple  In  purpose:  it  will  bring  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
passed  the  Congress  in  1966,  it  was  de- 
signed to  establish  a  general  philosophy 
of  full  agency  disclosure.  We  were  con- 
cerned with  the  many  instances  where 
Goveniment  agencies  denied  legitimate 
information  to  the  public  under  the  guise 
of  the  then  public  information  section 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — 
section  3.  Hearings  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  disclosed  case  after  case  where 
information  was  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic only  to  cover  up  embarrassing  mis- 
takes or  irregularities  within  the 
agency — information  which  the  public 
certainly  had  a  need  to  know. 

On  July  4,  1967.  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
All  Government  information  is  to  be  pub- 
licly available  unless  it  falls  under  one  of 
nine  specific  statutory  exemptions.  The 
agencies  clearly  understand  the  directive. 
Issued  by  both  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  make  disclosure  of  Gov- 
ernment information  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  it  within  their 
power  to  carrj'  out  this  directive. 

And  yet  today,  after  a  little  more  than 
7  months  in  operation.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  all  agencies  have  complied  with 
the  objectives  of  the  act.  Some  agencies 
have  been  slow  in  implementing  their 
regulations  under  the  act;  many  agency 
officials  have  tried  to  find  loop-holes  in 
the  law,  rather  than  adhere  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  spirit  of  the  act.  And  this 
policy  of  evasion  exists  despite  the  state- 
ment of  AttoiTicy  General  Clark,  in  his 
foreword  to  the  Attorney  General's 
memorandum  on  the  public  information 
section,  that — 

Tlie  new  law  was  initiated  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  with  several  key 
concerns: 

That  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not  the 
exception; 

That  all  individuals  liave  equal  rights  of 
access: 

That  the  burden  be  on  the  Govermnent 
to  Justify  the  withholding  of  a  document, 
not   on   the  person  who  requests  it: 

That  individuals  improperly  denied  access 
to  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  injunctive 
relief  in  the  courts;  and 

That  there  be  a  change  in  Government 
policy  and  attitude. 

Mr.  President,  this  last  statement  is 
very  important.  But  I  must  again  ask  the 
question  I  have  been  asking  on  the  Sen- 


ate floor  for  many  years  now:  Is  there 
really  a  change  in  Government  attitude? 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  in- 
clude the  operations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  information  jjolicies 
of  the  new  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Washington,  D.C.  On  the  contrary,  quite 
often  these  new  leaders  are  hampered 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  legislation. 
My  amendment  should  a.ssist  the  new 
government  as  it  begins  to  attack  the 
many  problems  which  confront  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  near  future  my 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill.  At  that  time.  I  also  intend  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2941)  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  administrative 
procedure,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 


PROPOSED    BILL    TO    CONFER    U.S. 
CITIZENSHIP  POSTHUMOUSLY 

UPON  PRIMITIVO  GARCIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  15,  1967.  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Primitivo  Garcia,  a  young  immi- 
grant from  Mexico,  was  shot  fatally  as 
he  tried  to  help  a  young  woman  who  was 
being  assaulted  by  a  street  gang. 

Young  Garcia  had  come  to  our  coun- 
try less  than  a  year  before,  and  his 
fondest  hope  was  to  become  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. In  furtherance  of  this  desire,  he  was 
attending  night  school  to  learn  English. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  he  had  left 
school  after  his  class  and  was  standing 
across  the  street  when  he  saw  the  ruf- 
fians attack  and  knock  down  his  teacher 
who  was  pregnant.  Unlike  other  inci- 
dents about  which  we  have  read  and 
heard,  Primitivo  was  willing  to  become 
involved  to  help  the  victim  of  an  assail- 
ant. Despite  the  odds  and  without  regard 
for  his  own  safety,  he  went  to  the  aid  of 
his  teacher.  During  the  scuffle,  he  was 
shot  in  the  abdomen. 

Primitivo  died  2  weeks  later.  His  cour- 
age and  valor  struck  a  most  responsive 
chord  with  the  people  of  Kansas  City 
and  before  his  death  S14.000  had  been 
contributed  to  a  fund  for  his  doctor  and 
hospital  bills.  The  Governor,  Warren 
Hearnes,  made  him  an  honorary  citizen 
of  Missouri.  Many  organizations  and 
groups  bestowed  honors  on  him  both 
before  and  after  his  death.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  people  of  Kansas  City 
and  Missouri  consider  Primitivo  a  fellow 
citizen  and  I  have  received  numerous 
petitions  urging  the  necessary  legal  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  grant  him  posthumous 
citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl  for  this 
purpose.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  it  for  I  believe  Primitivo  Gar- 
cia should  be  so  honored.  His  heroism  . 


and  selfless  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
are  traditional  American  traits.  We  can 
all  learn  from  his  examples.  If  all  Amer- 
icans would  follow  his  lead  and  become 
involved  when  they  witness  a  crime,  we 
could  cut  our  crime  rate  substantially. 
The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  stand 
as  a  permanent  reminder  that  U.S.  citi- 
zenship carries  responsibilities  as  well  as 
rights. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^ore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S,  2942)  to  confer  U,S,  citi- 
zenship posthumously  upon  Primitivo 
Garcia,  introduced  by  Mr,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


CONSERVATION  AND  ENHANCE- 
MENT OF  THE  NATIONS  ANAD- 
ROMOUS    FISHING    RESOURCES 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Griffin!  and  m.vself.  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
.servation  Act  of  October  30.  1965.  to  en- 
courage certain  joint  research  and  devel- 
opment projects.  This  is  a  companion 
bill  to  H.R.  14228.  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Congres.sman  Dingell  for  him- 
.sclf  and  Congres.smcn  Cederberg.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Griffiths,  Karth,  Mc- 
Carthy. Nedzi.  O'Hara  of  Michiuan. 
Reuss.  Ruppe.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Vigorito. 
The  anadromous  fish  program— Public 
Law  89-304— resulted  from  legislation 
proposed  in  the  89th  Coneress  by  Con- 
ures.sman  Dingell  and  the  able  .senior 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  1  Mr.  Bartlett  I .  I 
was  a  cospon.sor  and  a  supporter  of  this 
legislation,  which  has  produced  tancible 
benefits.  Insofar  as  the  Great  Lakes  are 
concerned,  with  Federal  aid  from  this 
program  the  State  of  Michi^^an  em- 
barked on  an  cxcitinc  and.  accordina  to 
.some,  almost  visionary  experiment:  to 
bring  Coho  salmon  finserlinas  from  the 
west  coast  and  plant  them  in  the  lakes. 

Tlie  results  have  been  spectacular.  The 
Coho.  feeding  on  the  alewife  which  we 
must  control,  has  prown  so  fast  that  as 
one  fisherman  said  to  me  "we  must  be 
able  to  hear  them  arow."  Thousands  of 
sizes,  ranging  from  15  to  20  pounds,  were 
cauaht  last  summer  and  fall. 

This  initial  success  must  be  capitalized 
upon.  The  benefits  to  sport  fisherv-.  com- 
mercial fishery,  tourism,  control  of  nui- 
sance fish  are  clear. 

The  bill  which  we  introduce  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  under  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Conservation  Act  from  S25 
million  to  S30  million.  In  order  to  en- 
couraae  joint  research  and  development 
jsrojects  by  two  or  more  States,  the  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  increase  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion from  50  to  75  percent  where  the 
States  aaree  to  act  jointly. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  .sood  bill.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  assist  to  the  States 
that  are  struggling  to  save  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  we 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee, who  has  given  leadership  in  all  fish- 
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ery  resource  priolem.';.  will  schedule  early 

hearings  on   this  bill. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 

be  prmtt'd  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore     The 

bill   will    be   received    and   appropriately 

refened.  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tlie  bill  iS  2943'  to  amend  tlie  Anad- 
romous  Pish  Conservation  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 30.  1965,  relatinK  to  the  con.servatmn 
and  enhancement  oi  the  Nation  s  anad- 
romous  fl.shinL;  n'sources.  to  encouratje 
certain  joint  research  and  development 
projects,  and  fi)r  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Hart  for  him.self  and  Mr 
Griffin ',  was  received  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
n;>-rce  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rk.'m::d  .is  folio  vs. 

S     2943 

flf  :t  -nart.ri  bij  the  Senate  anil  House 
0/  Revr-scnraUiea  of  tlie  l/mccd  States  ol 
Amertca  m  Congress  O-tsemtjUsd.  That  lai 
the  flrst  proviso  cor.Ulnetl  iii  tHe  second 
s«'nterice  nf  jub.sectton  lai  of  the  first  sec- 
tlou  .,f  UiB  Act  of  Octiiber  30.  1065  MO  U  3  C 
757.li  I J  I.  Is  amentled  by  Inaertlii^  V  except 
as  prr-vsaed  in  siihset-tlon  ••  i  of  -his  section,  ' 
immediately  before     the  Federal  share  ' 

ibi  The  first  sectloQ  of  such  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1365  116  use  757ai  Is  further 
amended  by  Gilding  it  the  end  thereof  the 
followtnif  now  subsection 

■•(C)  Whenever  two  or  more  Stales  ImMng 
a  common  interest  In  any  basin  jointly  enter 
into  .4  cooperative  a(?reement  wnih  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  lai  of  this  section 
to  carry  out  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram t.i  c.-onserve.  devel'ip,  and  enhance 
aii.wlromous  fishery  resources  of  the  Nation. 
■  r  tish  la  the  Oreat  L.ikes  that  ascend 
stresims  to  -.pawn,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
proirram  costs  shall  be  Increased  to  a  m.ixi- 
mum  if  75  per  centum  Structures,  cevtces. 
or  other  facilities.  includLnt;  ilsh  hatclierles, 
constructed  by  such  Stc.tes  under  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  described  m  this  subsection 
shall  be  operated  .ind  maintained  without 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  For  the 
purpoue  of  this  subsection,  the  term  baoiu 
includes  rivets  and  their  tributaries,  lakes, 
and  other  bodies  jf  water  cr  portions  there- 
of ■' 

Sec  2  (ai  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
such  .Act  of  October  30,  \W5  1 16  US  C. 
757d(aii.  Is  amended  (1)  by  stnltlng  out 
•■$25.iX)0  OOO'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•S30.iJ00.0OO'  and  i21  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  avallabe  until  expended.  ■ 

ibi  Subsection  tbt  of  such  section  4  1 16 
U  S.C  757d{b)i  Is  .imendcd  to  read  is  fol- 
lows: 

••|bi  Not  more  than  81.500 000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  .section  in  any  one 
hscal  year  shail  be  obligated  to  any  one 
St.ite.- 

Sec  3  Such  Act  of  October  30.  1965  1 16 
Use.  7j7a-757fi.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tlie  following  new  section: 

■Sec  7  This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■-Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  -Act'  ■' 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michi«an  i  Mr  HartI  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which  calls  for  a 
step-up  in  Federal  support  for  the  im- 
portant Coho  salmon  planting  program 
:n  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  border  the  State  of 
Michigan  on  three  sides.  Our  State  has 
benefiU'd  siKnificantly  from  the  .\nad- 
ronious  Fish  Con.->ervation  Act.  and,  in 
turn,  the  Nation  has  benefited,  too 
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A  full  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation is  located  within  a  days  drive 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  wonderful 
lake.s  are  an  unparalleled  re.source  base 
for  an  extremely  valuable  comraerclal, 
recreational,  and  residential  area. 

But,  diincult  time.s  have  be.set  these 
waters,  adversely  affecting  the  ecologi- 
cal balance  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

At  a  time  uhen  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  sea  lamprey  has  been  brought  under 
control,  another  marine  species— the  ale- 
wife — has  entered  the  Great  Lakes  and 
proliferated  at  a  frightful  rate  The  ale- 
wife  lias  already  i-eached  incredible 
abundance  In  Lakes  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, and  their  numbers  are  mounting 
ir.  Lake  Superior. 

During  the  -spring  and  .summer  of  1967. 
aiewives  died  by  the  mlUlon.s.  presenting 
a  problem  of  unprecedented  magnitude 
as  they  floated  on  the  surface  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  accumulated  to  rot  on  the 
beaches  of  .Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin 

The  odor  and  sight  of  the  dead,  her- 
ringlike tish  cau.sed  a  sharp  decrease 
in  the  beach  resort  bu.siness  in  many 
areas  and  result. -d  in  a  S.=.5  million  loss 
in  tourist  revenues  to  Michu'an  ;ilone. 
By  utilizing  funds  made  available 
through  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con.ser- 
vation  Act.  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
other  Slates  have  launched  programs 
arnied  at  controlling,'  the  alewile  by 
.stocking  the  Great  Lakes  with  predatory 
game  fish,  such  as  salmon  and  trout. 
The  goal  is  not  only  to  control  the  ale- 
wife,  but  also  to  provide  a  significant 
boo.st  to  .sport  and  commercial  ti.shmg  in 
the  GiTat  Lakes. 

However,  in  order  to  step  up  planting 
rates  in  the  lakes,  there  is  a  need  for 
hatcheries  capable  of  producing  .some 
30  million  yearling  trout  and  .salmon. 
A  lack  of  funds  has  been  the  major  ob- 
stacle hindering  full-scale  implementa- 
tion of  this  significant  program. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  legislation  being  in- 
troduced today  would  quicken  the  pace 
of  work  now  under  way  to  re.store  a  more 
appropriate  ecological  balance  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Anadromnis  FisJi  Conservation  Act  of 
1965  in  three  respects: 

F"irst.  it  would  increase  from  the  pres- 
ent 50  percent  to  75  percent  the  match- 
ing Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams undei taken  jointly  by  two  or 
more  States. 

Second,  it  would  increa.se  from 
$1,000,000  to  $1,500,000  the  maximum 
amount  of  funds  wiilch  could  Ix'  obli- 
gated to  a  single  State  in  a  fiscal  year. 
And.  tinally,  it  would  raise  from  .$25 
million  to  S3U  million  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  entire  anadromous 
fish  conservation  program 

To  save,  restore,  and  enhance  the  fish- 
erits  of  the  Great  Lakes,  positive  action 
must  be  taken.  I  am  talking  about  re- 
search, planning,  investment,  and  man- 
agement. 

It  makes  sense  for  several  States  hav- 
ing a  common  problem  to  work  together 
toward  a  .solution.  And,  it  Ls  common- 
sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  m  the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  just  an- 
other Federal  spending   program.   This 


legislation  will  produce  important  and 
substantial  dividends  for  a  very  modest 
mvt^tment. 


PRESCRIPTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  ETHICAL  DRUG  PRODUCTS 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  first  of  three  bills  which  are  de- 
.signed  to  help  protect  the  health  of  the 
.\mrrlcan  people,  the  health  of  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  where  American 
drug  products  are  .sold,  and  to  aid  in  the 
!)re.scrtbine  and  di.stribution  of  ethical 
dniK  ijroducts  in  this  country. 

Tlie  first  bill  authorizes  establishing 
a  PederaJ  drug  comt>endlum. 

The  -second  bill,  which  I  will  introduce 
In  a  few  days,  amends  the  Federal  Food. 
Drui:,  and  Co.smetic  Act  to  require  that 
the  label  of  dnu'  containers  dis.oerLsed  to 
the  patient  bears  the  establi.shed  or  ge- 
neric names  of  the  drugs  di.spen.'^ed. 

The  third  bill,  al.so  to  be  introduced 
at  a  later  date,  amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drut:,  and  Cf>-smetic  Act  to  assure  that 
the  quality  of  dnii's  exported  from  this 
country  meets  the  .same  qualifications  as 
for  dniL's  .sold  domestically. 

Over  the  course  of  8  months  of  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  hearings  lookin'j  into 
the  comr)etitive  problems  of  the  drug  in- 
dustry-, many  peculiarities  of  the  indus- 
f  r>-  have  come  to  the  surface. 

TJie  drug  pricln^:  structure  is  the  most 
puzzling  aspect  of  all.  and  the  commit- 
tee IS  still  engaged  in  that  exploration. 
Tlie  comt>endium  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  help  correct  deficiencies 
in  our  pure  food  and  drug  laws.  Tlie  need 
for  them  has  been  .spelled  out  durinsr  the 
course  of  these  hearincs.  Tliev  represent 
the  initial  .series  of  bills  which  I  shall 
offer  for  consideration  by  Congress. 

Modem  medicine  has  created  miracles 
in  treatment  of  dread  diseases  such  as 
diphtheria,  -smalliwx.  tuberculosis,  polio, 
and  many  others. 

The  ingenuity  of  .•science  lias  developed 
iho-,i.^ancLs  of  drujs  to  help  man  rise 
above  the  fear  of  irainful,  crippling 
illnesses. 

It  IS  probably  only  a  matter  of  time 
fjefore  the  frenius  of  man  conquers 
cancer. 

Yet  it  is  a  .shocking  fact  that  no  official 
publication  exists  which  discloses  all  the 
vital  details  about  prescription  drugs 
which  are  so  necessary  to  proper  medical 
care. 

No  official  way  exists  which  passes  un- 
biased information  on  to  the  medical 
practitioners  of  this  country. 

The  US  Pharmacopeia  and  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  are  jirlvate  publica- 
tions which  list  basic  drugs  and  their 
com;)OMent  i)arts. 

But  no  indications  for  use.  no  warn- 
inKs  discussing  the  dangers  and  side  ef- 
fects, and  no  dosage  information  appears 
in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopeia  or  the  National 
Forniulary. 

The  drui?  compendium  bill  would  help 
protect  the  public  health  by  authorizing 
the  publication  of  an  intensive,  all- 
inclusive  -blue  book  •  of  drug  informa- 
tion. 

The  voliune  would  consist  of  a  book 
givint:  for  each  drug  a  description,  indi- 
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cations,  contraindications,  warnings,  ad- 
\erse  reactions,  management  of  over- 
dosage, dosage,  and  the  supplier.  It 
would  list  all  prescription  drugs  under 
their  generic  names  together  with  brand 
names.  It  would  include  a  price  informa- 
tion supplement.  It  would  also  provide 
for  distribution  of  the  compendlums  to 
physicians,  hospitals  and  others  who 
would  use  this  kind  of  important  infor- 
mation. 

The  busy,  practicing  physician  can 
find — by  using  scarce  and  valuable 
time — important  drug  information 
through  a  careful  reading  of  several 
volumes  of  drug  texts,  and  from  his 
colleagues,  and  from  doing  a  thorough 
reading  of  all  the  available  literature.  He 
can  also  read  various  drug  company  ad- 
vertising in  the  medical  journals  and  in 
the  trade  publications.  And  he  can  listen 
to  the  pleadings  of  drug  company  detail 
men.  He  can  then  make  his  decisions 
based  on  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

In  any  case,  no  unbiased  source  of  in- 
formation for  all  drugs  exists. 

It  Ls  even  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  costs  of  the  various  druKs  available 
for  prescription  purposes.  Most  busy 
doctors  do  not  have  time  to  worry  about 
that  aspect  of  prescribing.  A  call  to  the 
pharmacist  is  necessary,  and  valuable 
time  has  to  be  used  to  explore  all  the 
prices  available. 

I  think  physicians  are  interested  iU 
saving  their  patients  money;  if  it  can 
bo  done  at  little  cost  in  terms  of  their 
own  time  and  effort. 

Several  times  in  past  months,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  dramatically  that 
many  drugs  are  sold  in  the  marketplace 
whose  prices  range  by  several  thousand 
percent.  Many  large  brand-name  com- 
panies make  identical  drugs  of  equal 
effectiveness  wlaich  are  sold  under  dif- 
ferent trade  names.  Yet  prices  still  vary 
widely. 

Tlie  Medical  Letter  of  June  2,  1967, 
a  highly  authoritative,  distinguished, 
and  unbiased  drug  journal,  published 
the  results  of  a  careful  study.  The  Med- 
ical Letter  said  that  22  brands  of  pred- 
nisone, an  essential  drug  used  in  treat- 
ing arthritis,  had  been  studied  and  it 
was  their  conclusion  that  they  were  all 
of  equivalent  therapeutic  value.  Of  the 
22  brands  studied,  prices  varied  from  a 
high  of  $17.90  per  100  tablets  to  a  low 
of  59  cents  per  100  tablets — price  to  the 
pharmacist. 

Several  large  distinguished  companies 
sell  the  drug  for  $2.20  per  hundred  and 
S2.25  ix?r  hundred.  Several  good,  small, 
generic  companies  sell  the  drug  for 
under  $1  per  100  tablets — price  to  the 
pharmacist. 

Yet  practicing  physicians,  in  the 
m.ain,  know  very  little  of  the  large  vari- 
ance in  prices.  Because  they  are  bom- 
barded by  massive  amoimts  of  litera- 
ture and  extensive  detailing  by  the  drug 
companies,  one  company  which  sells 
the  drug  for  $17.90  per  100  tablets  to 
the  pharmacist  is  still  able  to  command 
a  substantial  share  of  the  market. 

Many  witnesses  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  doctors  were  aware  of  a 
prednisone  product  that  sells  for  a  few 
dollars  as  compared  to  one  that  sells  for 
almost  $18  they  undoubtedly  would  pre- 


scribe it  if  they  have  confidence  in  the 
company. 

At  various  times  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  I  have  questioned  distin- 
guished pharmacologists  as  to  their  opin- 
ion of  the  drug  compendium.  All  have 
agreed  without  exception  that  this  would 
be  a  valuable  tool  for  the  practicing  phy- 
sician to  use. 

A  volume  called  the  "Physician's  Desk 
Reference"  is  published  by  a  private  com- 
pany called  Medical  Economics.  This  is 
a  fairly  extensive  volume,  but  it  is  an  ad- 
vertising catalog,  paid  for  by  the  drug 
companies  who  have  their  drug  products 
listed  in  it.  Every  drug  company  whose 
product  appears  in  the  "Physicians  Desk 
Reference"  paid  $115  per  column  inch 
in  1966  for  the  listing  and  description  of 
the  drug.  Nevertheless  this  is  an  adver- 
tisement and  must  be  viewed  in  that  light. 

Discussions  with  Commissioner  God- 
dard  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion have  shown  that  the  "Physicians 
Desk  Reference"  is  used  extensively,  but 
because  it  is  really  advertising  matter  it 
is  unfair  to  many  smaller  manufacturers 
and  sellers  of  drugs  who  cannot  afford  its 
high  rates.  It  is  unfair  to  the  doctor  who 
may  be  misled  into  believing  this  is  a 
semiofficial  publication.  It  follows  that 
the  consumer  does  not  benefit  by  It  either. 

Each  company  is  compelled  to  include 
a  package  insert  in  each  drug  product 
now  distributed  to  pharmacies.  This  is  a 
lengthy,  detailed  document  which  is  in- 
tended to  describe  the  product  to  the  doc- 
tor and  the  pharmacist — it  does  not  list 
the  price.  The  insert  usually  is  discarded 
by  the  pharmacist,  and  is  rarely  distrib- 
uted to  the  doctor  who  needs  the  infor- 
mation as  much  as  the  pharmacist. 

Dr.  Walter  Modell,  an  eminent  phar- 
macologist from  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  recently  stated  in  an 
editorial  reprinted  from  Clinical  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  that — 

The  stufTer  is  very  extensive  and  cont^ilns 
lengthy  excerpts  from  the  literature  with 
lengthy  bibliographies.  The  stufTers  are  gen- 
erally printed  In  Lilliputian  type  and  on 
bible  paper  and  are  hard  to  handle  and  dif- 
ficult to  read.  There  Is  no  uniformity,  physi- 
cal or  technical. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : 

They  are  very  inconsistent — some  are  good 
and  some  are  bad.  But  we  have  called  them 
stuffers  only  because,  since  most  physicians 
never  receive  them,  stuffing  packages  soems 
to  be  the  only  use  to  which  they  were  cer- 
•taln  to  be  put  and  that  is  all  the  use  they 
will  serve  until  they  are  made  equable,  are 
reviewed  and  rewritten  regularly  and  fre- 
quently, printed  in  standard  form,  obtain  ac- 
ceptance as  consigned  summaries  and  are 
automatically  distributed  to  all  physicians. 

As  matters  stand  now,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  physician  does  not  receive 
them.  The  stuffers  cost  the  drug  indus- 
try about  $6  million  per  year.  Estimates 
by  FDA  are  that  replacing  the  stuffers 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a 
compendium  and  the  cost,  to  be  borne  by 
the  industry,  would  be  the  same. 

Recently  I  polled  a  number  of  drug 
manufacturing  companies  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Several  companies 
have  written  back  to  me  that  they  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  drug  compendium. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wrote  to  me  on  No- 
vember 17.  1967.  They  said: 

We  believe  that  the  general  concept  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Penick,  Jr.,  of  S.  P.  Penick 
k  Co.  wrote : 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  a  long  .associa- 
tion with  the  manufacturers  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  that  the  industry  will  support 
any  reasonable  kind  of  compendium  that 
assists  the  practicing  physician  In  carrying 
out  his  professional  duties. 

Strong  Cobb  Arner,  Inc.,  informed  me 
of  their  endorsement  of  a  compendium 
as  follows : 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  compendum.  which 
would  bring  togetlier  in  one  place  ail  of  tha 
authoritativp  Information  that  would  eo 
able  the  medical  profession  to  dispense  or 
prescribe  drugs  with  complete  knowledge  of 
their  actions  and  side  effects,  is  a  worthwhile 
undertaking.  This  compendium  should  re- 
place the  now  Eub.st.jntialiy  u.sciess  package 
inserts  required  by  FDA  regulations,  which 
cost  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  in- 
directly the  consumer  rnlllions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago, 
111,  said: 

I  might  add  lh.it  we  .  .  believe  that  eco- 
nomics Information  on  drugs  sliould  be 
made  available  to  the  physician.  TTils  Is, 
liowever,  secondary  to  the  primary  objective 
of  supplying  pliysicians  with  key  informa- 
tion on  all   prescription  drugs. 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc .  a  distin- 
guished major  drug  manufacturer,  wrote 
me  as  follo'ws: 

We  would  support  the  general  idea  of  a 
compendium  because  we  believe  it  could  be 
a  useful  addition  to  the  existing  means  of 
making  available  information  on  drug 
ITOduct:-:. 

We  believe  that  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  should  liave  ready  access  to  com- 
plete information  nece.<;sary  to  the  proper 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  drug  products." 

Hoffman-La  Rochets  support  'f  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  compendiuni  of  information 
on  drug  products  assumes  that  such  a  com- 
pendium would  be  produced  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  provide  physicians  and  other  appro- 
priate persons  ulth  complete  and  current  in- 
formation on  drug  products  essential  to 
medical  practice.  Among  other  tjenefits,  a 
drug  compendium  with  ofTiclal  status  could, 
.as  noted  by  Dr.  Goddard.  provide  a  preferable 
alternative  to  the  current  package  Insert 
requirements. 

The  Upjohn  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
wrote  me  on  November  17,  1967: 

The  position  of  the  Upjolin  Company  is 
compatible  with  others  who  have  endorsed 
the  general  concept  of  a  drug  compendium. 
It  has  been  our  consistent  policy  to  insure 
full  disclosure  as  to  the  quality,  charac- 
teristics and  proper  usage  of  the  products 
which  we  manufacture.  Thus,  we  would  cer- 
tainly support,  in  principle,  the  idea  of  a 
compendium  as  a  vehicle  for  providing  such 
relevant  information  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Joshua  Lederberg,  a  Washington  Post 
columnist  and  a  distinguished  geneticist 
from  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine,  wrote  me  in  November: 

A  compendium  -would  Indeed  be  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  system  for  drug  Informa- 
tion, In  principle,  I  would  give  it  the  highest 
possible   endorsement. 

He  said: 
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Such  a  compendUim  would  have  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  repUclnst  the  inexpressively 
bad  system  of  drug  idvertl»ln«  that  now 
prevails  In  my  opinion  the  shift  of  empha.sls 
from  promotional  to  informational  .ictlvity 
on  the  part  of  the  driig  industry  would  have 
the  m<»t  (Constructive  effect  in  many  other 
problem  areaa  that  affect  the  industry  and  ita 
relationship  to  public  Interest  at  the  present 
time  The  tragedy  is  that  the  physicians  have 
not  developed  their  own  professional  orija- 
nl-ratlon  to  deal  with  this  problem  Even  now 
there  would  be  obvious  merit  in  delegating 
art  much  responsibility  as  possible  to  pro- 
fession.tl  non-governmental  igencles  for  the 
implementation  if  these  educational  pro- 
grams 

Betty  Piimess.  the  spt^ial  assistaiit  to 
the  President  for  consumer  affairs,  wrote 
me  on  January  3 

A  signlflcant  step  In  providing  information 
by  this  publication  would  be  of  invaJuable 
aid   to   the  consumer   and    to   the  physicliin 

On  July  24.  1967,  during  the  Monopoly 

Subcommittee  heannus.  a  colloquy  with 
the  president  of  the  Parke.  Davis  drug 
company.  pa«e  617  of  the  record,  testifies 
to  further  industry  support  for  a  corn- 
pen  dram 

Sei>.it.(r  Nelso!*  Would  you  thlnK  it  would 
be  of  iny  vUue  to  establish  a  national  com- 
pendium of  drugs  >  I  .isaume  It  would  have  to 
be  done  in  c<>.iperntion  with  the  industry, 
the  medical  profession,  and  other  advisers. 
but  that  It  would  have  to  be  done  largely. 
I  am  .assuming  by  the  PederiU  Government 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  value  to  estab- 
lish a  national  compendium  In  which  the 
drugs  are  all  listed  by  their  generic  names, 
brand  names  md  with  all  of  the  known 
clinical  information  recited  alongside  them' 
A  physician  would  op)en  up  the  national  com- 
pendium, .ind  find  there  all  the  drugs,  their 
side  effectji,  .ind  the  companies  that  manu- 
facture them  This,  of  course  would  also 
Involve  testing'  by  FDA.  and  also  involve  put- 
ting in  the  known  clinical  information'  Do 
you  think  this  type  of  a  national  compen- 
cilunx  woiUd  be  of  value  to  the  country  as  a 
whole' 

Mr  Burrows  I  think  it  would  as  long  as 
the  d.jctor  Is  still  ,illowed  hLs  prerogative  of 
prescribing  the  particular  drug  of  the  par- 
ticuiar  manuf.icturer  that  he  thinks  best. 
and  providing  that  we  aa  a  manufacturer, 
axe  not  stopped  from  attempting  to  advance 
and  advocate  our  particular  line  of  pnxluctB 
Th  •se  .ixe  the  ones  that  we  ,ire  m  business  to 
make  and  sell,  and  those  are  our  potentials 
for  corporate  progress  for   the  future 

Senator  Nelson  I  want  to  t>e  sure  that  I 
was   understood. 

I  w;is  saying  natlon»J  compendium,  not 
r  rrnUary  I  im  not  sugge«tlng  that  you  have 
a  •  Tniulary  from  which  i  physician  must 
prescribe  I  am  simply  saying  you  list  the 
drugs  in  a  nation;il  compendium  with  the 
pertinent  informati  in  and  the  manufacturer 
-is  informational  matter  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  teaching  hospit^ils  anu  the  prac- 
ticing physician  That  will  be  all  that  Is  in- 
tended, and  it  should  not  interfere  with  the 
private  operations  of  the  drug  companies. 
That  13  my  question. 

Mr  Burrows.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with 
h  iviiig  f.ict8  on  such  an  important  subject 
as  drugs  and  health  available  for  reference 
by  people  who  have  i>ccaslon  to  use  and 
benefit  from  such  information. 
Senator  Nelson    Thank  you 

Mr  Richard  F\irlaud,  president  of  E  R. 
Squibb  i  Sons  drug  manufacturing  com- 
pany during  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  on  October  13.  1967  -.aid  that 
the  position  of  his  company  is  that  a 
compendium  should  be  produced: 


•Sf-naUir  Neus'in  .Sever.il  wlrne.sses  have 
testified  previously  ,is  Ui  the  desirability  of  a 
national  compendium  There  is  legislation 
pending  on  the  .Senate  side  propo.slng  the 
creation   of   such   a   compendium 

Dr  r^xldard  testlfled  in  favor  of  a  com- 
pendium yesterday  before  Mr  Dlngell's  com- 
mittee m  the  House  He  mitde  a  very  strong 
st.itement  in  favor  of  i  comijendlum  And  I 
:im  told  that  Senator  Hart,  without  having 
re.ad  the  record  r>f  these  hearings,  Uw  been 
critical  of  the  PharmRceutkal  Manufactur- 
ers .Association  for  not  coming  out  more  posi- 
tively  or   strongly   for    i   compendium 

By  a  compendium  t  mean  a  listing  of  drugs 
by  generic  name  along  with  a  list  of  trade 
luinies  ,inu  directions  for  the  use  of  the  drug. 
lU.slde  effects.  Indications,  coniralndlcatlons, 
and  so  forth  There  has  been  much  discussion 
across  the  country  .imong  pharmacists,  phar- 
macologists, the  medical  profession,  as  well 
OS  testimony  before  this  committee,  as  to 
the  great  confusion  caused  bv  the  multi- 
plicity of  drug  product  names,  .md  about  the 
desirability  of  having  .i  national  compen- 
dium I  im  not  saying  a  national  formu- 
lary, I  mean  a  national  .ompendlum  Do  you 
have  a  Mewpolnt  about  the  desirability  of 
such  a  compendium' 

Mr  Pt'rlaitd  Senator  of  course  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  industry  hut  1  certainly  can 
give  you  my  personal  views. 

I  .im  glad  you  ma<te  ,i  distinction  between 
a  formulary  and  a  compendium  We  would 
certainly  be  opposed  to  a  national  formulary. 
But  we  think  the  idea  of  a  national  com- 
pendium has  a  great  deal  of  merit  We  have 
been  giving  some  thought  to  it  We  think 
that  It  IS  something  that  should  be  pur- 
sued It  has  obvious  technical  problems  in 
producing  it  ,ind  keeping  it  up  to  date  But 
I  personally  see  no  reason  why  the  indus- 
try and  the  Government  Working  together 
along  with  representatives  of  the  prolesslon 
should  not  be  able  to  work  out  a  perfectly 
adequate  compendium  that  would  give  the 
doctor  and  the  pharmacist  what  they  need 
to  know  After  all.  the  tax  bar  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  themselves  up  to  date  through 
services  where  they  can  keep  track  of  recent 
developments  in  the  tax  law  And  there  Is  no 
reason  why  in  due  course  a  similar  t>T)e  of 
program  cannot  be  worked  out. 

As  I  say.  it  is  not  simple,  and  it  Is  going 
to  take  a  lot  of  hard  work  But  I  should  think 
m  due  course  it  will  be  possible  to  produce 
one.  and  I  think  it  should  be  produced 

Now,  these  are  my  personal  views,  and  do 
not  represent  those  of  .mybody  else 

Senator  Nelson  Your  views  represent  the 
position  of  your  company,  I  take  it 

Mr  PuRLAUD  It  represents  the  position  of 
my  company 

Dr.  Leighton  E.  ClufT.  professor  and 
chairman.  Department  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  College  of  Medicine. 
Gainesville  FMa  .  testified  to  the  need  of 
a  drug  compendium  on  June  29.  1967; 

Dr  CLOrr  The  exact  deuils  uid  irnple- 
mentaUon  of  it  is  something  that  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  My  own  personal  feeling  is 
that  the  leadership  lor  the  development  of 
such  guidance  for  the  public  must  come  out 
of  the  Federal  Government,  probably  out  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

So  far  as  the  physician  is  concerned.  I  .igree 
the  compendia  would  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  Personally.  I  am  not  at  aii  coniinced 
that  that  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  drugs  by  physicians. 

I  still  think  that  one  mu.st  must  recognize 
that  some  method  must  be  provided  lor  im- 
proving our  present  guidance  to  physicians 
about  the  use  of  drugs,  rather  than,  .is  we 
do  now,  depending  so  heavily  upon  the 
ph;wmaceutlcal  manufacturers'  deUill  repre- 
sentative for  the  principal  education  of  the 
physician  about  drugs. 


In  answer  to  a  question  about  the  ad- 
visability of  a  drug  compendium,  Dr 
Harry  Williams,  a  distimtuished  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Atlanta.  Ga  . 
.said: 

Dr  WiLLLAMs  Such  a  pharmacologists 
bible  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  ha\e.  for 
all  of  us.  for  those  of  us  in  teaching,  too  No; 
I  think  this  could  be  done  I  think  this  will 
have  to  t>e  done 

Dr  James  Ooddard.  Commissioner  of 
the  F(X)d  and  Drug  .Administration,  ap- 
peared before  the  Monoiwly  Subcommit- 
tee on  November  y  and  i-ave  unqualified 
support  to  a  compendium  His  statement, 
portions  of  which  I  shall  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reiord,  acaln  relates  the 
need  for  an  P'DA -sponsored  compendium 
to  replace  the  packace  in.sert.  and  which 
will  .M'lve  .IS  an  unbiased  and  all  inclu- 
sive volume  for  physicians  and  other  in- 
terested persons 

He  feels  that  if  we  •  •  ct  crackina."  a 
suitable  product  could  be  published  with- 
in 18  month.< 

Mr  President,  the  need  for  a  i;ood 
drug  compendium  has  been  established. 
Exactly  what  the  final  lormat  would  be 
like  IS  a  matter  tor  the  experts  in  Con- 
gress, the  Food  .iiid  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  industry  to  determine. 
Further  heannps  to  .set  out  final  details 
are  iiece.s.sary  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
done  .speedily  and  thoroughly,  for  Con- 
gre.ss  bears  the  resjMjn.sibility  to  over- 
see the  health  of  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimoas  con.sent  that  a  por- 
tion of  a  statement  by  Dr  James  L  God- 
dard.  MD  ,  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drucs,  Depaitiiient  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  corresixmdence 
with  drug  inanulaclurers  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

The  PRfcTSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  ob.)ection.  the 
Items  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  29441  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amendiiiR  the  Federal  Food. 
Dnitr.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  Federal  drug  comijendium  which  lists 
all  pie.scripilon  drugs  under  their  generic 
names  together  with  reliable,  complete, 
and  readily  acce.s.sible  pie.scnbing  in- 
formation and  includes  brand  names, 
suppliers,  and  a  price  information  sup- 
plement, and  providing  for  distribution 
of  the  compendium  to  jihy.sicians  and 
others,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Nelson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare 

The  items  presented  by  Mr.  Nelson 
are  as  follows: 

Statement  of  James  L  Goddard,  M  D  ,  Com- 
missioner OF  Food  and  Dstcs.  U  S  Depart- 
ment OF  Health.  Edvcatio.n.  and  Welfare. 
Nove.mber   9,    1967 

Dr  Goddard  I  will  .mipUfy  my  previous  rec- 
ommendation to  this  Subcommittee  that  a 
Compendium  of  prescription  drugs  should  be 
published  by   the   United  States. 

As  yi.'i  know,  vital  Information  concern- 
ing all  prescription  drugs  Is  presently  dls- 
.seminated  via  the  package  Insert."  .\  con- 
densation and  compilation  of  "package  in- 
serts" into  a  readily  readable  compendium 
distributed  without  '-ost  to  the  physicians, 
pharmacies,  hospitals,  et  cetera  .  would  be  a 
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.significant  step  forward  In  educating  the 
health  professions  to  the  safe  and  effective 
u.se  of  therapeutic  agents.  It  could  also  re- 
lieve the  drug  Industry  from  the  burden  of 
printing  the  voluminous  "package  inserts" 
as  such  a  compendium  could  appropriately 
replace  thLs  type  of  labeling. 

Tlie  content  of  "package  Insert"  type  of 
labeling  Is  Initially  approved  by  FDA  during 
the  new  drug  clearance  procedure  and  Is 
constantly  reviewed  by  our  medical  staff  to 
Insure  that  t!ie  labeling  Is  consistent  with 
current  knowledcc  Often  the  "package  in- 
sert" is  the  only  source  of  such  necessary 
data  on  medicine's  which  are  prescribed  dally. 

Unfortunately  the  Information  seldom 
reaches  the  physician  — It  remains  on  the 
local  pharmacist's  shelves.  Proper  utilization 
of  this  Information  is  further  hampered  by 
the  present  format  of  the  "package  Inserts." 

Senator  Nelson  May  I  Interrupt  a  mo- 
ment? 

Dr.  Goddard  Certainly. 

Senator  Nelson  Do  yoti  have  an  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  printing,  preparing  and  sup- 
plying these   Inserts  along  with   the  drugs? 

Dr.  Goddard  I  was  advised  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  when — 
this  subject  was  first  raised  by  them,  I  might 
add — when  they  itsked  would  I  consider  a 
drug  compendium  to  replace  the  package 
Insert,  that  the  program  presently  costs  In- 
dustry about  $6  million  a  year. 

Senator  Nelson    Six  million? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Nelson.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  raised  the  question  of  the  prep- 
aration of  a  compendium  In  place  of  this? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Yes.  This  was  In  April  of  1968. 
And  they  pointed  out  that  my  predecessor, 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  with  Com- 
missioner Uirrlck,  and  his  position  was  that 
they  could  publish  a  compendium  but  would 
have  to  also  continue  the  use  of  package  In- 
serts for  one  year  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  compendium. 

Now.  they  were  anxious  to  move  ahead 
with  this  program  but  didn't  see  the  neces- 
sity for  running  two  programs  In  tandem  for 
a  year. 

I  agreed  at  that  time  that  we  would  not 
require  the  package  insert  for  the  year  after 
the  compendium  was  published. 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  our  discus- 
sions on  the  drug  compendium. 

Now,  we  have  had  nothing  but  discus- 
sions since  that  time,  and  I  am  hard  put 
to  understand  the  recent  statement  of  the 
president  of  the  PMA  where  he  was  critical 
of  my  testimony  before  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress where  I  expressed  my  displeasure  with 
the  loot  dragging— I  think  I  characterized  it 
Its  that.  He  said  why  we  are  discussing  that 
matter  right  now. 

Well,  they  lire  poing  to  discuss  it  to  death. 
And  I  think  we  stand  at  a  unique  point  in 
time.  With  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
etflcacy  review  reports  beginning  to  come 
back  to  us.  these  can  form  the  basis  for 
much  of  wlujt  will  be  needed  in  the  com- 
pendium on  the  drugs  that  were  marketed 
between  1938  and  1962.  oo  we  truly  have  an 
opportunity  that  Is  well  perceived  by  the 
members  of  the  Drug  Research  Board  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  by  others  in  this 
field.  And  that  Is  wliy  I  am  anxious  to  get  on 
with  the  job. 

Sen.ilor  Nelson.  Are  you  carrying  on  con- 
tinuous discussions  with  the  Pharmaceutical 
Matiulacturers  Association  respecting  this 
matter? 

Dr.  Goddard.  We  have  been  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  meeting  on  this,  and  I  .'ay.  for  many, 
many  months  now. 

Senator  Nelso.n.  Has  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  made  any  specific 
proposal  as  to  what  kind  of  a  compendium 
they  would  like  to  see? 

Dr.  Goddabd.  Yes,  sir. 


Senator  Nelson.  Have  you  discussed  with 
them  who  would  publish  it,  who  would  pay 
for  It? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Yes. 

Senator  Nkison.  What  Is 

Dr.  Goddard.  Let  me  Just  state  our  p)ositlon 
for  the  record,  that  we  feel  that  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association  should 
pay  for  it. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  this  is  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  exercise  leadership. 
They  state  that  they  sell — that  they  manu- 
facture, rather,  95  per  cent  of  the  drugs  that 
are  sold  as  prescription  drugs.  And  I  say. 
therefore  they  should  assume  the  burden  of 
the  additional  5  per  cent,  pay  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  compendium  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  every  physician  in  the  country  and 
provide  him  with  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  all  of  the  drugs  available. 

The  format  we  have  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail, and  there  does  seem  to  be  a  problem.  I 
am  told,  from  their  point  of  view  with  a 
requirement  that  I  wish  to  impose,  namely, 
that  the  drugs  be  discussed  under  the  generic 
heading,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Important 
uses,  the  dosage,  side  effects,  contraindica- 
tions for  the  drug,  followed  then  by  a  listing 
of  the  trade  names  of  the  drugs,  the  dosage 
forms,  and  the  manufacturers. 

Such  a  book  would  be  cross-indexed  by 
both  trade  and  generic  name.  But  this  dora 
seem  to  be  a  stumbling  block — at  least 
I  am  told  that  It  Is. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  tnly 
way  in  which — the  people  who  have  been  nd- 
vising  me  from  the  Drug  Research  Board 
and  from  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Council  on  Drugs  feel  that  a  comprehensive, 
intelligent  Job  could  be  done.  Prom  Just  the 
standpoint  of  format,  it  teems  iicce.ssary  to 
do  It  this  way,  otherwise  there  Is  preat  ciupli- 
catlon.  you  see,  because  there  may  be — there 
are  indeed,  I  think,  some  42  firms  or  more 
who  produce  Rauwolfia  serpentina  as  a  pre- 
scription drug,  and  I  think  there  ;u-e  some 
70  firms  that — Serpasll  under  the  generic 
name  reserplne  has  70  firms  manufacturing 
It. 

Well,  it  does  not  seem  sensible  to  produce 
a  volume  that  would  have  in  70  different 
places  the  description  of  a  drug  that  is,  the 
iictlve  ingredient  Is  Identical. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  guess  you  address  your- 
self to  this  question  a  little  later  In  your 
statement,  but  if  you  produced  a  compendi- 
um, would  you  contemplate  listing  every 
single  manufacturer  of  every  drug? 

Dr.  Goddard.  I  hesitate  to  say  every  single 
manufacturer,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  very 
small  Intrastate  business  only,  and  I  do  think 
Just  as  a  practical  limitation  on  size  you  have 
to  have  a  cut  point  somewhere.  These  indi- 
viduals, then,  would  probably  not,  these  in- 
dividual firms  would  probably  not  be  listed  In 
such  a  compendium.  But  we  a'e  Interested  In 
having  those  firms  that  produce  and  distrib- 
ute nationally  and  even  regionally  included. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  many  drugs  would 
be  involved? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Well,  there  are  21,000.  ap- 
proximately  

Senator  Nelson.  Dlfl'erent  or 

Dr.  Goddard  Different  dosage  forms  cf  the 
.some  7.000  d.rugs  In  the  marketplace  today. 
These    would   all    be    Included. 

Senator  Nelson.  And  would  a  compendium 
and  the  drugs  included  have  the  approval  of 
PDA? 

Dr.  Goddard.  It  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  since 
It  does  serve  as  a  form  of  labeling.  The  best 
possible  outcome  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
would  be  for  PMA  to  exercise  leadership  in 
this  area,  assume  the  burden  and  use.  if  such 
could  be  arranged,  the  format  of  the  FDR,  if 
the  owners  of  FDR  were  willing  to  engage  In 
that.  I  say  this  because  FDR  has  a  great  level 
of  acceptance  In  the  country,  and  this  would 
become  competitive,  you  see. 


If  such  a  marriage,  if  you  will,  could  take 
place.  1  think  it  would  find  Instant  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  practicing  physicians, 
that  they  would  receive  this  volume  each 
year,  as  they  already  have,  and  they  provide 
them  with  comprehensive  information  In 
terms  of  coverage  of  the  drugs  as  opposed 
to  today's  PDR  which  Is  on  the  basis  of  paid 
iidvertislng,  and  not — even  the  major  firms 
do  not  include  all  of  their  drugs  in  today's 
PDR.  So  I  think  It  would  be  a  marked  im- 
provement and  everyone  would  benefit. 

Senator  Nelson.  All  the  drug  products 
listed  there  would  have  the  approval  of  FDA? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Of  course,  the  drugs  have  to 
have  our  approval  to  be  in  the  marketplace. 

Now.  If  you  are  saying  that  we  would  be 
offering  an  implicit  warning  or  guarantee 
that  they  are  efficacious,  until  the  Academy 
review  is  completed,  we  could  not  offer  such 
a  j.;uanintee.  Until  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  iipply  iherapeutic  equivalency  than  we  are 
today,  could  we  offer  the  physicians  such  a 
guarantee. 

But  that  is  our  goal.  It  is  an  achievable 
goal,  and  I  think  it  Is  one  that  we  can  ttccom- 
plish  by  1971,  :ts  I  have  indicated  In  other 
testimony. 

Senator  Nelson.  Am  I  correct  in  saying 
that  to  get  approval  to  be  introduced  into 
the  marketplace  at  all,  a  prescription  drug 
has  to  meet  USF  standards? 

Dr.  Goddard.  If  there  exists — or  NF,  yes. 
Comblnation.T  are  not  in  USF.  of  course,  and 
so  there  are  many  combination  drugs  in  the 
marketplace  today,  too. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  there  are  FDA  stand- 
ards, too.  aren't  there;  for  example,  on  anti- 
biotics? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Yes,  there  have  to  be  stand- 
ards, and  we  do  certify  them  on  a  batch-by- 
batch  basis. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Perhaps  you  cover  this  later, 
but  how  useful  and  effective  are  the  package 
inserts — do  the  doctors  really  read  them? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Most  of  the  time  the  physi- 
cian does  not  receive  them,  so  he  does  not 
really  have  an  opportunity. 

I  have  some  here,  for  example.  Here  Is  a 
package  Insert  I  do  not  think  many  physi- 
cians are  going  to  receive  this,  if  they  even 
get  It. 

It  has  selected  laboratory  data  for  pa- 
tients on  this  drug,  for  example.  In  tabular 
form.  It  IS  very  small  print. 

The  answer  is  no.  but  the  physician  does 
get  one  particular  form,  or  package  inserts 
on  biological  products  do  lend  to  reach  him. 
•ind  I  think  that  should  be  continued.  It  is 
important.  These  others,  all  sorts  of  sizes, 
are  printed  on  what  is  called  in  the  trade 
bible  paper. 

Mr.  Gordon.  What  do  you  mean  by  "bible 
paper"? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Well;  it  is  very  thin. 

Mr.  Gordon.  You  need  a  magnifying  glass 
to  read  the  print? 

Dr.  Goddard.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Dr.  Goddard,  doesn't  this 
present  situation  really  make  the  doctors 
more  dependent  on  drug  advertising  :.nd 
proniotional  activity? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  not 
their  (inly  source  of  information.  But  as  I 
l-.ave  pointed  out  on  numerous  occasions  the 
industry  docs  spend  a  significant  amount 
(>I  their  income  to  educate  the  physicians 
through  advertising. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Are  you  using  that  word  with 
quotation  marks? 

Dr.  Goddard.  Weil.  I  say  advertising  in  this 
field  is  a  form  of  education,  and  I  am  serious 
when  I  make  that  jioint.  And  the  AMA  also 
now  recognizes  this  point — has  done  so 
apparently  In  response  to  a  recent  position 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  took  with  re- 
spect to  their  income  on  general  advertis- 
ing. They  pointed  out  this  was  different  from 
most  advertising  and  that  it  did  serve  rai 
educational  purpose. 

And  I  must  agi  se  with  that. 
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Mr    Gordon     Who    toolc    'hAi    position'' 
Dr  GriDDARD  The  AMA 
Mr  fioRDON   Hi)W  lb. >ut  the  IKS'* 
Dr     OoDOARD     They    haven't    responded    to 
this,   to  my  knowledge    But    idvertlslng  ap- 
parently    does      Influence      the      physicians' 
choice  of   the  drug    Therefore    I   think   It   Is 
educational    And   we  tire   anxious   to  have  a 
comprehensive      more     Impartial     source     of 
dru^  Information   readily   available   to  every 
physician    every   pharmacist  and  every  hos- 
pital   kept    up    tn    date    with    accurate    pre- 
scrlblns;  inform.itlnti 

Senator  Nelson  I  clont  understand  the 
mechanics  if  the  delivery  of  the  package  In- 
sert The  doctor  himself  in  his  office  Just 
writes  a  prescrlpth  >n  The  drugs,  '.vlth  >ome 
rare  exceptions,  come  into  the  pharmacy 
Does  t'iij-h  package  i>f  prescription  drugs,  no 
m.itter  how  small,  have  to  have  an  insert^ 
Dr  OoDOARD  That  Is  correct 
Senator  Nelson  So  then  the  doctor  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  that  package  in- 
sert  

Dr    OoDDARo    Except    for    biological    prod- 
ucts, which  tend  Ut  go  directly  to  hia  office 
Senator    Nelson     What    do   you    mean    by 
"biological"  ' 

Dr    GoDDARD    Well,   vaccines  and  things  of 
this  nature   you  see 

Senator  Nelson  That  he  administers  him- 
self 

Dr  GoDOARD   That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Nelson    I  see 

Dr  GooDARD  And  intravenous  therapy  on 
wards  in  the  hospital  tend  also  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  package  insert  But  by  and 
large  these  .ire  received  by  the  pharmacist 
and  throw^n  .iway  after  he  has  a  file  of  them, 
you  see  And  the  physician  can  call  the  phar- 
macy and  get  Information  '>n  a  drug  .And 
some  of  them  do  this  But  by  .iJid  large  they 
do  not  .see  them  So  the  system  does  not  ac- 
complish what  It  set  out  to  accomplish  at  all. 
Senator  Nelson  And  do  I  understand  that 
It  Is  your  poslitiin  that  if  there  were  an  ac- 
ceptable compendium  adopted  .ind  pub- 
lished, you  would  be  willing  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  an  Insert  be  used  except  for 
blologlcals'' 

Dr  GoDDARD  That  Is  correct 
Senator  Nelson    Is  the  insert  required  by 
law.  or  is  It     he  result  of  an  administrative 
ruling* 

Dr  GoDDARD.  Those  are  the  conditions  for 
the  approval  of  a  new  drug.  Yes,  sir,  statu- 
tory 

Senator  Nelson  Bv  statute  or  by  a  ruling 
of  the  FD  A  "^ 

Dr  GoDOARD  Statute 

Senator    .Nelson     So    you    would    have    to 

change  the  law  respecting  the  insert 

Dr  GoDDARD  Mr  Goodrich,  do  you  want 
to  comment  on  thaf 

Mr  Goodrich  We  have  authority  to  ex- 
empt a  prescription  drug  from  the  lequire- 
ment  of  that  detailed  label  where  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  protection  ••f  the  public 
health  We  could  do  so  If  we  had  an  alterna- 
tive 'ompendiurn  available  to  the  physician 
Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  carry 
that  information  In  the  packages 

Strong,  Cobb,  Asner.  Inc.. 
Cle\  eland.  Ohio.  November  15. 1967 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman.  Senate  .Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
V  S  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Se.vator  Nelson  Your  letter  of  No- 
vember ird  has  been  discussed  with  our  tech- 
nical, legal  and  scientific  staffs  It  is  our 
feeling  that  a  Compendium,  which  would 
bring  together  m  one  place  all  of  the  au- 
thoritative information  that  would  enable 
the  medical  profession  to  dispense  or  pre- 
scribe drugs  with  complete  knowledge  of 
their  actions  and  side  effects,  is  a  worth- 
while undertaking  This  Compendium  should 
replace  the  now  substantlallv  useless  pack- 
age inserts  required  by  FDA  regulations, 
which  costs  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 


indirectly   the  consumer   millions  of   dollars 
each  year 

This  Compendium  must  be  prepared  by 
knowledgeable  persons  from  the  pharma- 
ceutical, medical  legal  government  and  aca- 
demic fields  who  are  aware  of  the  scientific 
and  other  complexities  involved  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  first  edition  could  encompass 
all  drugs,  nor  should  u  It  should  consist  of 
the  single  entity  drugs  and  probably  those 
now  listed  in  the  USP  and  NF.  which  are 
the  must  widely  used  I'hese  drugs  should  be 
listed  by  generic  name  with  references  both 
to  trade  names  and  manufacturers 

The  Compendium  should  be  a  compilation 
of  scientific  and  medical  facts  and  not  a  sales 
advertising  tool  where  prices  are  included. 
Tills  type  of  sales  information  Is  readily 
available  from  other  sources 

If  the  FDA  Is  In  agreement,  the  Compen- 
dium could  possibly  start  with  the  package 
insert  information  already  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  them  Also  data  from  such  refer- 
ences as  the  Hospital  Formularv  Physician 
Desk  Reference,  etc  could  be  the  basis  of 
the  Ci'mpendlum 

The  project  will  require  several  years  to 
complete  after  a  suiff  has  been  assembled, 
and  perforce  might  have  to  be  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government 

The  second  edition  could  Include  many  of 
the  combination  drugs  now  being  used  Sub- 
sequent editions  could  continue  to  add  drugs 
as  It  win  take  many  editions  before  all  drugs 
are  listed. 

SCA  as  well  as  the  whole  pharmaceutical 
industry    is    [("Hiking    forward    to   a   National 
Drug  Compendium 
Sincerely. 

Frfd  J   Damlos, 

Prr^uirnt 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc  . 
Nutley.  N  J  .  December  8.  1967. 
Hon    Gaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman.  Senate  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
US  Senate  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  3,  1967.  ,'isklng  lor  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  a  drug  compendium. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  the  views  of  my  company  on  this  matter 
We  would  support  the  general  idea  of  a  com- 
pendium because  we  believe  it  could  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  existing  means  of 
making  available  Information  on  drug  prod- 
ucts 

We   believe  that  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  should  have  ready  access  to  com- 
plete   information    necessary    to   the    proper 
prescribing  and  dispensing  of  drug  products. 
We    consider    the    development     preparation 
and   dissemination   of   such   information   re- 
garding our  own  products  to  be  one  of  our 
viuil   responsibUltles.   1116   listings   of   Roche 
products  m  such  widely-used  reference  works 
as    the    Physicians'    Desk    Reference    iPDRi, 
which   are   virtually   complete   reproductions 
of   our   package    Inserts,    is    evidence   of   our 
policy  of  making  available  to  physicians  com- 
plete prescribing  information  on  Roche  prod- 
ucts. .\s  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail  later. 
we  agree   with   Dr    James  Goddard   that   the 
PDR.  with  certain  modifications,  may  be  the 
best  vehicle  for  establishing  a  drug  compen- 
dium since  It  already  is  widely  used  by  physi- 
cians as  a  source  for  prescribing  information, 
Hoffmann-La  Roche's  support  of  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  compendium  of  Information  on 
drug    products    assumes    that    such    a    com- 
pendium would  be  produced  m  a  manner  so 
as  to  provide  physicians  and  other  appropri- 
ate persons  with  complete  and  current  infor- 
mation on  drug  products  essential  to  medical 
practice    .\mong  other  benefits,  a  drug  com- 
pendium with  official  status  could,  as  noted 
by   Dr.  Goddard.   provide  a  preferable  alter- 
native   to    the    current    package    insert    re- 
quirements. We  believe  firmly,  however,  that 
an   official    compendium   must   not   limit   or 
impair  the  physician's  prerogative  and  abil- 


ity to  prescribe  those  drug  products  which 
he  believes  are  in  the  best  interests  of  his 
patients  We  are  cert.iln  you  would  agree 
that  If  the  current  high  standards  of  medi- 
cal care  are  to  be  maint.Uned.  cnnipendluin' 
must  not  mean    control" 

We  must  also  express  our  opinion  that 
funds  and  efforts  in  the  health  field  should 
not  be  diverted  to  any  major  innovation 
from  the  many  recognized  areas  of  need 
which  exist  until  alt<'r  there  has  been  thor- 
ough exploration  of  all  .ispects  cjf  the  pro- 
posed project  The  concept  of  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  compendium  presents  many  com- 
plex scientific,  medical  and  legal  issues,  all 
of  which  we  believe  must  be  explored  in 
depth  by  an  independent  compendium  t.isk 
force"  drawn  from  ituvernment  Industrv  and 
the  medical  and  i,clentitic  communities  be- 
fore the  project  is  undertaken  We  especially 
urge  that  the  questions  of  need  and  f(>rmri't 
of  a  compendium  be  explored  in  detail  with 
the  medical  profession  since  they  would,  of 
course  be  the  primary  u.sers  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

In  response  to  your  question  on  the  con- 
tent of  such  a  compendium,  we  offer  the 
following  comments  and  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration We  have  also  included  .some  sug- 
gestions on  other  matters  relating  to  a  com- 
pendium which  we  hope  will  be  useful. 

We  believe  the  purpose  ..f  .i  comprehen- 
sive drug  compendium  should  be  to  provide 
necessary  Information  m  concise  form  f.ir 
the  proper  and  efficient  iis.we  of  drug  prod- 
ucts .^  u>t,il  dissertation  on  use  of  any  drug 
would  probably  require  too  threat  an  aniount 
of  space,  but  the  Information  presented 
should  be  sufficient  to  en.ible  a  phvslcian  to 
prescribe  a  drug  confidently 

At  the  pre-sent  time,  this  basic  information 
Is  contained  in  package  inserts"  which  are 
included  in  every  container  of  most  drugs 
These  inserts  are  developed  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  drug  and.  lor  new  drugs,  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmlstr.ition 
before  use  We  recommend  I  hat  a  compen- 
dium contain  substantially  the  s.ime  product 
information  now  contained  in  these  inserts. 
We  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  alter  the  respective  statutory  respon- 
sibilities of  the  druk'  nianuiacturer.s  and  the 
Fcx)d  and  Drug  .■Administration  with  respect 
to  this  basic  drut;  prescnbing  information.  In 
particular,  we  would  recommend  .iiiainst 
any  delegation  of  the  present  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  inanulacturcr  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  this  area 
to  a  third  party  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  duplicating  activities  presently  performed 
by  the  Food  .md  Drug  Administration  m 
renewing  new  drug  applications  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  such  information,  and 
could  also  impair  the  ability  of  a  m-inufac- 
turer  to  disseminate  information  on  its  own 
products 

In  the  compilation  of  a  drug  compendium, 
careful  consideration  would  have  to  be  eiven 
to  the  question  of  which  drugs  .should  be 
included  It  will  have  to  balance  the  need 
for  a  work  of  manageable  size  with  the  need 
to  provide  adequate  information  on  the  wid- 
est range  of  drusrs  which  nught  be  of  value 
to  the  physician  m  his  practice  At  the  pres- 
ent time  tliere  .ire  .several  thous.md  drugs 
available  for  prescription  specification  To 
include  In  a.  compendium  information  on 
all  of  those  drugs  might  cau.se  it  to  be  tx) 
unwneldy  and  .iwkward  for  use  In  everyday 
practice  for  most  physicians.  It  may  be  that 
a  compendium  .^houid.  initially  at  ipLust,  be 
limited  to  the  two  .  r  three  hundred  most 
frequently  prescribed  drugs 

A  niajor  Issue  with  respect  to  a  drug  com- 
pendium is  the  format  for  presenting  in- 
formation on  specitic  drug  i)roducts  The 
basic  issue  seems  U)  be  whether  a  single 
monograph  can  provide  adequate  informa- 
tion on  drugs  with  the  .s.ime  esuablished 
name  but  manufactured  by  different  com- 
pames  We  would  be  opposed  to  this  approach 
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:is  being  contrary  to  sound  medicine  and 
incoiuslstent  with  our  competitive  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  before 
your  Monopoly  Subcommittee  concerning 
drugs  sold  under  established  or  generic  names 
as  opposed  to  proprietary  name  drug  products 
.•nd  the  e.xlstence  or  lack  of  therapeutic 
eriulvalency  between  tliem.  We  believe  It  Is 
clear  from  the  testimony  of  Dr  Goddard  and 
others  that  sufficient  data  Is  not  yet  available 
t/1  answer  definitively  the  question  of  thera- 
peutic equivalency  for  chemically  similar 
drugs  And.  from  a  medlcnl  standpoint,  the 
ciuestion  is  obviously  too  Important  to  be 
answered  solely  on  the  basis  of  assumption. 
Our  position  is  that  whether  a  drug  prod- 
uct has  a  proprietary  name  or  is  sold  under 
its  established  name  does  not  determine  the 
drug's  quality  or  therapeutic  value.  Whether 
a  drug  product  will  have  its  intended  effect 
can  be  determined  only  by  appropriate  lab- 
oratory and  clinical  tests.  When  a  drug  con- 
taining a  specified  lunount  of  a  particular 
active  ingredient  demonstrates  a  certain  clin- 
ical or  pharmacological  activity,  it  Is  possible 
that  another  di-ug  containing  the  same 
amount  of  the  same  active  ingredient,  if 
properly  compKjunded  into  a  finished  prod- 
uct, will  have  the  same  effect.  However,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  this  Is  not  always  the  case. 
A  second  product  sold  under  the  same  es- 
tablished name  may  not  be  in  fact  a  thera- 
peutic duplicate  of  the  first.  Furthermore.  It 
Ls  essential  to  recognize  that  drugs  are  used 
to  treat  individual  patients.  Effective  and 
safe  action  in  most  cases  Is  not  sufficient; 
failure  of  a  drug  to  perform,  even  in  Isolated 
instances,  can  be  critical  to  the  Individual 
concerned 

Dr.  Goddard  has  stated  that  his  agency 
IS  m  the  process  of  developing  Information 
in  this  difficult  and  complex  area  for  many 
drug  products,  but  that  they  do  not  know 
the  answers  at  this  time  to  many  of  the  is- 
sues TTius  it  is  highly  important  that  a  phy- 
sician not  be  required,  or  even  encouraged, 
to  disregard  the  source  of  the  products  which 
he  prescribes.  And,  from  a  competitive  stand- 
point, minimizing  the  distinctions  between 
manufacturers  would  discourage,  not  pro- 
mote, comp>etltlon.  For  these  reasons,  we 
believe  it  Is  essential  that  a  compendium 
distinguish  between  drug  products  which 
have  been  demonstrated  by  appropriate  sci- 
entific studies  to  provide  consistently  the 
intended  therapeutic  effect  and  those  which 
have  not. 

Some  suggestions  for  preserving  the  dis- 
tinction between  drugs  from  different  manu- 
fMturers  in  a  compendium  are  (1 )  to  permit 
manufacturers  to  list  their  products  indi- 
vidu.Jly  by  company  with  full  information 
for  each  product,  i2)  to  permit  manufac- 
turers to  include  following  the  listing  of  a 
drug  specific  facts  pertaining  to  the  clinical 
expeiience.  usage,  particular  studies  or  other 
materials  which  would  demonstrate  proof  of 
effectiveness  of  their  own  form  of  the  par- 
ticular medication.  (3i  to  cite  In  the  com- 
pendium those  companies  which  have 
approved  new  drug  applications,  including 
the  dates  of  approval,  and  (4)  to  note 
whether  clinical  studies  have  been  done  by 
e,-ich  listed  manufacturer  for  all  dosage  forms 
of  the  products.  Additionally,  since  some 
companies  make  available  only  the  most 
w  idely  prescribed  dosage  forms,  it  is  essential 
that  a  oompendiiun  include  IrLformatlon 
from  companies  on  their  range  of  dosage 
forms  of  any  given  drug.  Also,  a  compendium 
(-hoi. Id  not  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lanit  the  usefulness  of  trademarks,  which, 
of  course,  are  a  basic  and  Important  means 
for  Identifying  the  manvifacturers  of  drug 
products. 

-A  drug  compendiiun  would  need  a  number 
of  indices  enabling  ready  reference  to  medl- 
c.ilions  by  ( 1 )  established  names.  (2)  pro- 
prietary names,  (3)  therapeutic  classifica- 
tions,  (4)    chemical  or  pharmacological  in- 


dex, and  (5)  names  of  manufacturers  Also. 
complete  and  periodic  supplementation  of 
the  Information  in  a  drug  compendium 
would  be  needed  to  assure  that  the  informa- 
tion  is  the  latest  available. 

The  questions  of  how  a  compendium  would 
be  financed  and  how  it  would  be  published 
are.  of  course,  extremely  important  We  agree 
here  again  with  Dr.  Goddard  that  the  pro- 
ject should  be  undertaken  by  private  In- 
dustry and  ultimately  recognized  and  en- 
dorsed  by  government. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  dtnel- 
opment  of  Information  regarding  drug  prod- 
ucts rests  with  the  manufacturer.  It  Is  also 
a  major  and  Important  functifin  of  a  drug 
manufacturer  to  make  available  to  physi- 
cians all  necessary  information  relating  to 
its  products.  We  would  envision  a  drug  com- 
pendium as  a  further  step  in  this  role  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  government, 
and  in  particular  the  F\3od  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, has  a  vital  interest  and  statu- 
tory responsibility  with  respect  to  drug  in- 
formation provided  to  physicians.  Tlius,  as 
already  noted,  we  would  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  combined  effort  by  medicine,  in- 
dustry and  government  to  study  the  Issues 
and  develop  the  basic  guidelines  and  format 
for    a   drug    compendium. 

The  specific  vehicle  for  achieving  this 
combined  effort  could  be  an  existing  private 
publication,  such  as  the  already- mentioned 
PDR,  which  is  given  statutory  recognition. 
There  is  precedent  lor  this  approach  in  tlie 
drug  field  since  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  -ind 
Cosmetic  Act  expressly  recognizes  several 
private  publications  as  "official  compendia" 
At  the  present  time  many  of  the  criteria 
which  we  suggest  for  a  drug  compendium 
are  contained  In  the  PDR,  a  work  currently 
available  to  all  practicing  physicians  and 
used  by  most  of  them.  We  have  seen  a 
recent  analysis  of  PDR  by  the  R  A.  Gosselin 
Company,  Inc.,  which  indicates  that  in  1966 
over  85  percent  of  all  prescriptions  dispensed 
in  the  United  States  by  established  and 
proprietary  names  were  for  drugs  currently 
listed  in  the  product  Information  section  in 
it.  Another  study  by  Alfred  Politz  Media 
Studies  showed  that  over  90  percent  of 
all  physicians  in  private  practice  utilize  this 
publication  for  prescribing  information, 
many  on  a  dally  basis.  Thus  the  basic  use- 
fulness of  this  publication  is  'well  established. 
The  information  regarding  particular  drugs 
in  the  PDR  "white  section"  is  by  legal  re- 
quirement substantially  the  same  as  the 
information  contained  In  the  package  insert 
for  the  drug.  The  one  substantial  change 
needed  to  conform  it  to  the  standards  rec- 
ommended above  would  be  to  include  a  sec- 
tion providing  Information  on  drugs  which 
are  sold  under  established  name.  These  mon- 
ographs could  be  arranged  alphabetically  by 
drug  name  and  could  be  followed  in  each 
instance  with  a  listing  of  the  companies 
which  manufacture  such  drugs.  The  com- 
pany's name  could  be  cross-referenced  to  the 
manufacturers'  section  of  the  publication 
where  their  specific  products  would  be  in- 
dividually described  with  full  information. 
V/e  believe  that  utilization  of  PDR  with  this 
and  other  additions  suggested  above  would 
provide  a  compendium  which  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  providing  information  on 
drugs  sold  under  established  name,  and,  by 
having  Individual  product  listing  of  manu- 
facturers, avoid  the  presently  unanswerable 
question  of  therapeutic  equivalency  of 
chemically  similar  drugs  with  the  same 
established  ^lame.  TTius  we  believe  this  pub- 
lication should  be  considered  carefully  as 
a  possible  solution  to  the  compendium  prob- 
lem, assuming,  of  course,  that  the  publisher 
would  agree  to  certain  modifications  and 
assuming  that  affected  manufacturers  would 
agree  to  participation  and  that  the  costs  of 
publication  would  be  reasonable. 

If  the  Physicians'  Desk  Reference  or  per- 
haps another  existing  publication  or  organi- 


zation c  luld  not  assume  the  responsibility 
lor  priv.itfly  producing  such  a  compendium. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quasi-public  corporation  such  as 
tiie  Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
which  Includes  on  Its  Board  of  Direct. irs  sev- 
eral Prp.'^ldentlal  appointees  These  ap- 
poiHtce.s  would  be  drawn  from  the  r.mks  of 
government,  private  industry,  and  the  medi- 
cal unci  scientific  communities, 

A  private  publication  could  be  financed  In- 
payments from  participating  manufacturers 
f(jr  the  listing  of  their  iiroductt .  .\n  exemp- 
tion from  certain  <.f  the  requirements  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  package  instrt..-,  would  pro- 
vide an  inducement  for  manufacturers  to 
participate. 

.^s  we  notfd  a;  the  mitset  (-f  this  letter. 
Roche  would  support  tlie  general  idea  of  a 
drug  compendium  designed  t  provide  l)hy- 
Mclaiis  witli  current,  complete  and  rcaoily 
available  information  on  drugs.  We  further 
believe  that  a  "compendium  task  force."  as 
indicated  above,  should  be  established,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  interested  groups  and 
bodies,  to  consider  the  many  issues  iiuolved, 
iiicUKling  the  suggestions  In  this  letter 

I  again  express  my  nppreclr'  on  for  the  op- 
portunity to  give  you  our  thoughts  on  this 
importtut  subject.  I  hope  they  will  be  of 
value  to  you  m  the  development  of  your 
proposal. 

Sincerely. 

X .  D.  Mattia,  M  D., 

President . 

Texas  Pharmacal  Co., 
San  Antonio.  Tex..  December  14,  1967. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 

Chairman.   Senate   Monopoly   Suhcormnjttee, 
Waslnngton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson  :  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  November  3.  1967.  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  developing  a  drug 
compendium. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  In  detail  with  all 
of  the  testimony  before  your  committee,  I 
am.  of  course,  acquainted  in  general  with 
the  proposal  advanced  by  Dr.  Goddard  and 
have  .some  views  on  this  matter  'which  I  am 
happy  to  share  with  you 

The  general  concept  of  a  drug  compendium 
Is  certainly  an  acceptable  one  in  theory. 
Problems  arise  in  the  manner  in  which  tiie 
development  of  such  a  compendium  Is  im- 
plemented. As  you  may  have  been  Informed, 
such  a  compendium  now  e.xists  in  the  form 
of  tlie  privately  published  "Physicians'  Desk 
Reference".  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge 
that  this  publication  is  widely  used  by  doc- 
tors and  is  considered  to  be  reliable.  The 
publication  is  not  absolutely  complete  m 
that  it  does  not  inclvide  the  products  of 
every  drug  company  In  existence.  Further.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  contents  of  the  pub- 
lication necessarily  have  FDA  approval:  how- 
ever, my  observation  h.is  been  that  the  ma- 
terial included  in  PDR  closely  follows 
approved  package  Inserts. 

There  is  little  argument  that  the  most 
useful  compendium  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion would  be  one  in  which  the  products 
of  all  drug  companies  would  be  included, 
although  the  expense  involved  in  collecting 
and  presenting  information  on  all  drugs  of 
all  companies  would  indeed  be  significant. 
If  the  drugs  have  received  new  drug  ap- 
proval from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, presumably  the  material  appearing  in 
such  a  compendium  would  be  based  upon 
their  package  insert  However,  some  of  these 
package  inserts  tend  to  be  quite  lengthy,  in- 
cluding matter  of  little  practical  use  to  the 
practicing  physician,  so  that  I  would  hope 
some  'way  could  be  evolved  to  provide  an 
acceptable  condensation  as  indicated  in 
order  to  prevent  the  compendium  from  be- 
coming unduly  bulky  and,  thereby,  destroy- 
ing its  pi-actical  value.  The  ultimate  ques- 
tion, of  cour.se,  is  the  real  need  to  be  filled 
for  the  practicing  physician,  that  is  not  al- 
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r«idy  provided  by  existing  methods,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  detlnlflve  information  on 
this  point 

There  would  also  be  the  problem  of  m.iln- 
tiilnlnsc  the  compendium  up-to-date  but 
presumably  this  muld  be  d^ne  with  perlixllc 
supplements,  such  as  now  utilized  by  PDR 
I  :\m  told  thit  ,j  sxisteestlon  has  been  made 
that  drug  prices  should  t)e  included  In  such 
a  compendium  I  wriuld  stmn^Iy  oppose  this 
siiggestlon  since  U  !s  not  clear  to  me  how 
the  prices  would  be  selected  A  arreat  deal 
of  the  information  regiirdlni?  drug  prices 
which  I  have  recently  observed  seems  highly 
misleading  and  confusing  Rather  than  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  select  a  price  i  wholesale 
or  ret^xU'i  for  each  drug — whether  It  be  the 
lowest  price  qiioted  by  anyone  regardless  of 
extent  of  distribution,  an  "average"  price  or 
a  price  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  "fair" 
price — It  seems  to  me  best  to  not  Include 
the  price  The  doctor  can  always  determine 
any  price  by  calling  his  ph  trmaclst. 

I  have  also  seen  suggestions  made  that 
drugs  be  listed  under  their  generic  as  well 
as  brand  names  I  see  no  objection  to  In- 
cluding generic  names  m  such  a  compen- 
dium, where  they  exist,  since  such  names  al- 
ready .kppeiir  on  the  label  of  the  product 
In  our  liwn  field  of  specialty,  namely  der- 
matotoglcals,  the  brand  name  Is  practically 
the  only  one  which  would  have  any  meaning 
to  a  doctor,  since  the  products  we  market 
tend  to  be  composed  of  several  ingredients, 
properly  blended,  to  which  a  generic  name 
IS  not  usuallv  applicable.  Of  course,  any 
compendium  that  did  not  Include  such  com- 
bination products  oould  not  be  considered 
complete 

In  summary  is  I  hive  Indicated.  I  believe 
the  broed  concept  of  a  reliable  drug  com- 
pendium ^rannot  t)e  quest,  jned  The  difficulty 
irueB  w.hen  une  attempis.  on  the  me  hand. 
to  make  It  -ill  inclusive  .md  completely  ac- 
curate, yet  recognizes  the  necessity  c)f  keep- 
lug  :'.  wuhin  au  acceptable  length  iiid  ex- 
pense I  am  njt  sure  I  kiiow  Uie  answers  to 
these  problems,  but  I  certainly  wlali  to  com- 
mend your  comnutcee  .'or  at.cmpllng  to  shed 
light  on  tht  matter 
Slacerely. 

Aarnt  R  VV    .MtTELLCX, 

P'fudent 

OR0*>roN.  Inc  . 
Wccr  Oranqe.  N  J  .  Sovember  tS.  1967. 

Hon     G.WLiJRD  Nut  SON. 

Chaf-man   S'-nate  Monopolv  Committee.  U.S. 
St^atf    Wdstiington.  DC 

Dea«  Sik  This  is  m  response  to  your  let- 
ter dated  i  November  1967. 

We  are  f  ivorablv  inclined  towards  the 
compendium  concept  Such  rompcndlum  of 
drugs  could  be  useful  provided  it  is  worked 
up  carefully  with  respect  to  the  obiectlves. 

Among  the  prime  obiectlves  would  be  to 
assist  the  prescribing  physician  This  should 
provide  the  guidelines  as  to  what  goes  Into 
•uch  compendium  It  should  reflect  the  ex- 
pressed views  oi  physicians  as  to  what  they 
would  and  most  useful  and  signltlcant  to 
facilitate  their  use  of  the  drugs  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  h.is  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  .ivailable 
Sincerely, 

AUN  KusiK. 
Administrative  Vice  President. 

S.  F  Durst  &  Co  .  Inc  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  November  17,  1967. 
Hon   Gatloru  Nelsu.n, 
U  S.  Senate 
Wasliirigton.  D  C 

Okas  Senator  .Velso.n  We  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  November  3rd.  1967  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  you  our 
thoughts  on  national  compendium  of  drugs. 
It  m.iy  be  relevant  to  point  out  that  we  have 
been  h.\ndllng  drugs  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  thirty-seven  years,  and  are  well  re- 
spected In  the  geographic  areas  that  we 
service    We   think    that   a    smaller   company 


suc.'i  :is  ours  that  works  Intimately  with 
thousands  of  phvsuiaus  rnav  have  S' 'me 
useful    thoughts   to   contrlb)ite 

We  ire  in  fir.or  of  a  'nmpendlum  and 
believe  It  should  be  .similar  In  format  to 
the  PhysUlnns  Desk  Rt-ference"  but  greatly 
expanded  to  include  every  Item  of  everj-  com- 
pany from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  In  the 
pharmaceutical    held 

If  you  would  desire  .iddltlonal  thoughts  on 
the  subject  we  will  be  happy  to  cooperate 
Sincerely. 

RlCMARU  L    Dprst, 

Prr.stdent 

CROOKFS-BfRNFS  I..ABf>RATORIf.S    InC  . 

Wat/n^.  N  J    December  ■/   t9S7 
Hon   Oayi.orsi  Nei  SON. 

Cha:rman  Senate  Monopoly  SubromrriJttee 
US  Senate  WasHirigtan  DC 
My  Dear  s^N^roR  Nei  son  In  reference  to 
your  letter  "f  November  )  iiddre.ssed  to  Mr 
Louis  E  .S  Siintainarla  please  l)e  advised 
that  I  endorse  the  concept  of  a  compendium 
of  drugs 

It  would  seem  to  me  having  spent  manv 
years  In  practice,  that  the  compendium 
should  Include  generic  and  brand  names, 
the  manufacturer  of  each  itenerlc  and 
brand  name,  some  ba.slc  pharmacology  find 
adverse  reactions 

In    general.    I    feel    that    an    official    com- 
pendium   similar    to     the    Physician's    Ue«k 
Reference  but  without  the  promotion,  would 
be  the  most  valuable 
Sincerely. 

Danie:   K    Beir.vi,  M.D  , 

Vtce  president 

Tiir  Upjohn  Co., 

Kalamazoo,  Mk-h    Soietnber  17.  1967 
Senator  Gatlord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^htrttfton.  D  C 

Dear  Se.sator  Net-son  This  Is  In  resp<in-se 
to  your  recent  letter  requesting  my  views  as 
to  the  merits  of  ,v  drug  compendium 

I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In  writing  and 
expression  ft  interest  ;n  the  posltl'">n  of  Tlie 
Upjohn  Company  on  a  "subject  of  such  Im- 
portance to  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  .md 
the  medical  profession 

The  position  oi  The  Upjohn  Company  Is 
compatible  with  others  who  have  endorsed 
the  general  concept  of  a  drug  compendium 
It  h.as  been  our  consistent  policy  to  Insure 
full  dlscl'wure  as  to  the  quality,  character- 
istics and  proper  usaife  of  the  products  which 
we  mruiufacture  Thus  we  would  certainly 
supixirt.  In  principal,  the  idea  '>f  a  com- 
pendium as  a  vehicle  for  providing  such 
relevant  Information  to  the  medical  pro- 
fessi:>n. 

While  one  can  endorse  the  prtncljxil  of  a 
compendium,  c;ireful  and  serious  thought 
must  be  given  Vj  the  subetanuve  composition 
of  this  publication  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  Dr  O-Jddard  in  his  testimony  before  youj 
Subcommittee  on  November  S.K  th.at  the 
compilation  of  a  Drug  L.ibeling  Compendium 
'.viU  be  .1  difficult  task.  Certainly  a  ineatUnjjf  ul 
c.impendlum  must  Include  pertinent  Infor- 
mation presented  in  a  form  best  suited  to  Im- 
part essential  facts  included  In  package  In- 
serts. These  facts,  as  you  well  know,  are  re- 
lated to  the  quality  .vnd  ch.aracterlsUcs. 
sifeiy  and  efBcacy  of  our  drug  prepciratlons. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  tu  include  in- 
formation superfluous  to  this  purpose  and 
do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  economic  data, 
such  as  pnce,  would  be  germane  to  this 
publicnUon. 

I  believe  that  considerable  thought  and  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  membership  of  the 
committee  which  will  prepare  the  compen- 
dium and  be  responsible  for  its  content,  for 
the  value  of  this  publication  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  caliber  of  Its  format  and  com- 
position. Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  question  as  well  ;vs  others  which 
relate  to  content  of  the  compendium  The 
views  of  concerned  parties  should  be  elicited 


m  deciding  whether  all  or  F)ortlons  of  Infor- 
mitlciii  presently  contained  m  package  In- 
,serts  shuuld  be  included  If  this  doctiment  Is 
to  grf)up  drugs  according  to  specified  nomen- 
clature with  an  accompanying  summ.irv  of 
the  drugs  listed,  then  stniidirds  should  be 
adopted  conrprnlni»  tiie  motli.id  of  drug  se- 
lectl(>n  :ia  well  a,s  proper  prep,irition  of  the 
summ  iry  There  ;irtv  after  all  delicate  <11B- 
tlnctlons  between  m.iny  drugs  wlilch  require 
recosnitlon  m  a  ci  •nip<>ndium  Kurthermcre, 
a  policy  should  be  I'Tinulated  to  ui.sure  that 
new  drugs  uppraed  sub,sequent  to  jjublica- 
llon  uf  a  comjjendlum  but  prior  to  releiu'^c  of 
supplements  thereto  may  be  distril>uted 
without  penalty  Itr  not  being  included  In 
the  compendium 

These  are  but  examples  of  ^ome  decisions 
which  must  be  made  prior  t,o  the  preparation 
.Old  publication  of  a  compendium  I  would 
suggest  that  to  resolve  tjuestlons  ;  iich  as 
these  thought  be  itiven  to  calling  a  meeting 
i>f  those  people  who  will  be  concerned  with 
Its  use.  Among  such  people  would  be  the 
Commls.sioner  of  the  Potxl  and  Drug  Admln- 
Istratlwn.  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  representatives  of  the  phar- 
in.aceutlc.il  industry  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion This  could  provide  a  blue  riblxm 
committee  to  study  these  and  other  questions 
of  Mtal  importance  to  the  preparation  of  a 
worthwhile  compendium. 

I  hripe  that  these  brief  comments  will  be  of 
asfclst.ince.  and  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  de- 
sire to  cooperate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R   T.  Parfet.  Jr. 

Smith  Ki  tsr  .V:  h'RENrn  I  aboratories. 

P'lUadrlpnta,  Pa  ,  November  17. 1967, 
Hon.  CjAYLORD  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.   DC. 

De\r  .Senator  .Nelson:  In  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  asking  for  our  comment-s  on 
the  Idea  of  .i  drug  compendium,  we  believe 
that  the  tteneral  concept  Is  a  good  one. 

As  to  tx>ntent.  we  feel  that  there  should  be 
a  description  of  each  individual  natlotially 
marketed  drug  product  of  all  registered 
manufacturers,  together  with  full  prescrib- 
ing Information  as  approved  by  the  FDA. 
.^nylhlng  lees  than  this  would  deprive  the 
physician  of  full  infornvation  on  the  specihc 
drug  product  he  may  wLsh  to  prescribe 

As  to  the  format,  we  l^elieve  that  .in  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  Physicians'  Desk  Rt>f- 
erence  iPDRi,  currently  the  most  widely 
available  source  of  this  information,  would 
be  the  most  practical  and  economical  eoIu- 
uon  to  the  problem.  Further,  we  would  sug- 
trest  specific  controls  by  the  publisher  and 
the  FDA  to  .assure  that  the  information  on 
each  drug  product  is  t-omplete  and  up-to- 
date.  .Admittedly,  such  a  compendium  would 
significantly  Increase  the  size  or  create  ad- 
ditional volumes  t>f  the  PBR,  but  we  don't 
believe  this  would  lessen  its  visefuluess  to 
the  physician  We  also  agree  that  PDR  should 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  iiid'astries 
whose  drug  products  are  included,  lu  the 
case  of  products  not  Included  for  reason  of 
limited  disuibuuon  i  or  for  .iny  other  rea- 
son*, prescribing  information  inserts  could 
suU  be  required  for  inclusion  with  tlie  com- 
merci.U  p.u  kage.  .iS  at  present. 

We  appreciate  the   opportunity  to  express 
our  views  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

T.   M    Ravch. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  .VCT  PROVIDING 
FOR  .\  STUDY  TO  DETERMINE 
.^  -SITE  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  .\  SEA-I.EVEL  CANAL  CON- 
NECTING THE  ATIJ^NTIC  AND 
PACIFIC    OCEANS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  reque.st  uf  the  .-Xtlanlic-Pacilic  Intcr- 
cxieanic  Canal  Study  Commission.  I  in- 


troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act 
approved  September  22,  1964 — 78  Stat. 
990— protlding  for  an  investigation  and 
.'-tiidy  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  feirave  disturbance  in  Panama  in 
1964  made  us  more  aware  of  the  com- 
mercial and  strategic  deficiencies  of  the 
present  canal. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
after  hearings,  determined  the  need  for 
an  investigation  to  examine  into  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  new  canal 
at  sea  level  through  the  Isthmus. 

The  committee  members  recommended 
that  a  Presidential  commission  be  cre- 
ated to  conduct  the  study  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  became  Pubhc  Law  88-609. 
In  April  1965,  the  President  appointed 
the  Commission  and  designated  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  Chairman, 

In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, the  law  was  amended  to  extend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  Commission  to 
December  1,  1969.  The  Commission 
claims  that  it  cannot  conclude  the  in- 
vestigation by  this  deadline. 

Commissioner  Hill  testified  during  the 
hearings  held  this  past  June  that  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  the 
commission  have  restricted  the  progress 
of  the  study. 

Tlie  delay  in  necotiating  treaties  with 
Panama  and  Colombia  to  permit  on-site 
surveys  slowed  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mission. Only  limited  work  was  accom- 
plLshed  along  the  survey  route  in  Pana- 
ma during  the  1966  dry  season. 

The  United  States  did  not  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment until  October  1966.  Two  full  years 
were  lost  before  maximum  efforts  at  col- 
lection could  get  under  way. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Plowshare  program, 
which  includes  the  cratering  studies 
needed  to  decide  whether  nuclear  ex- 
cavation of  the  new  canal  is  feasible  has 
suffered  delays.  On  January  26  the  AEC 
conducted  a  successful  nuclear  excava- 
tion test  but  .several  more  could  be  ex- 
pected before  the  technique  is  refined.  As 
a  consequence,  the  commission  now  esti- 
mates that  they  cannot  complete  their 
work  and  make  their  recommendations 
until  late  in  1970. 

Furthermore,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
.study  has  increased  from  $17.5  million 
now  authorized  to  $24  million.  The  de- 
lays cited  by  the  commission  are  respon- 
sible in  part  for  the  higher  cost  figure.  In 
addition,  .services  the  commission  ex- 
pected to  receive  at  minimal  or  no  cost 
'vhatever,  cannot  now  be  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  because  of 
the  demands  of  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. The  commission  must  now  pay  for 
these  ser\'ices. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
amend  the  enabling  law  which  created 
'  he  Commission  to  provide  additional 
lime — until  December  1,  1970 — and  au- 
thorize .sufficient  funds,  a  maximum  of 
fJ4  million,  for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  to 
complete  its  job. 

Unrestricted  shipping  through  the 
.\merican  Isthmus  is  essential  to  com- 
merce in  the  United  States.  This  study  is 


necessary  to  guarantee  the  future  growth 
of  this  commerce  as  the  Panama  Canal 
becomes  obsolescent.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Commission  shoud  have  ample  time 
and  funds  to  complete  the  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Chairman  Flobert  B.  Anderson  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey  dated  January 
31,  1968,  which  explains  in  detail  the 
need  for  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2948)  to  amend  Sections 
3  and  4  of  the  act  approved  September  22 
1964  «78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, is  as  follows: 

Atlantic-Pacific         Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission, 
Washington,  DC  ,  January  31.  0)68. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  President:  Provided  herewith  is 
a  draft  bill  "To  amend  Sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Act  approved  September  22.  1964  (78 
Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investigation 
and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans." 

We  recommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  was  established  by  the 
Act  approved  September  22.  1964  (Public  Law 
88-609,  78  Stat.  990),  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study,  including 
necessary  on-site  surveys  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  feasibility  of,  and  the  most 
suitable  site  for,  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  the  best  means  of  construction. 

When  Public  Law  88-609  was  enacted,  the 
expectation  was  that  site  surveys  in  Panama 
and  Colombia  would  begin  not  later  than 
January  1965.  This  expectation  was  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  the  June  30.  1968 
reporting  date  and  was  a  factor  In  fixing  the 
$17.5    million    celling    on    appropriations. 

On  .^pril  18,  1965,  the  President  appointed 
the  five  present  members  of  the  Commi.s,sion 
from  private  life.  After  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  it  adopted  a  plan  of  study  that 
attempted  to  adjust  the  study  program 
schedule  to  the  circumstance  that  the  favor- 
able dry  season  occurring  in  fiscal  year  1965 
had  already  psssed.  At  that  time  the  Com- 
mis.sion  had  no  actual  on-the-eround  ex- 
perience on  which  to  base  a  more  accurate 
time  and  cost  estimate.  The  new  program 
schedule  assumed  the  start  of  full-scale  data 
collection  beginning  In  January  1966,  with 
completion  of  the  study  by  June  30,  1968, 

In  Septemher  1965,  it  became  apparent  to 
the  Commission  that  the  necessary  treaties 
with  Panama  and  Colombia  could  not  be 
negotiated  and  ratified  before  the  advent  of 
the  1966  dry  season.  It,  therefore,  requested 
the  Department  of  State  to  direct  its  Imme- 
diate efforts  toward  achieving  early  agree- 
ments for  site  surveys  only,  with  the  under- 
standing that  negotiations  for  sea-level  canal 
treaties  would  continue  with  the  hope  of 
agreement  at  a  later  date.  The  negotiations 


of  site  surveys  initiated  with  Panama  in 
October  1965  were  successfully  concluded  in 
an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  on  February  15,  19()G  .\ 
similar  exchange  of  notes  witli  the  Colom- 
bian Government  was  made  on  October  25 
1966 

Although  access  tr>  the  survey  route  m 
Panama  was  achieved  prior  to  t!ie  close  uf 
the  1966  dry  season,  only  limited  work  cotild 
be  actompllshed  there  in  the  rem.iining 
weeks  of  dry  weather.  During  the  negotiation 
penod,  every  advantage  was  t.iken  to  ex- 
pedite thofee  functions  not  requiring  actual 
route  access  Supplies  and  equijiment  were 
purchased  and  stored,  but  full-scale  data 
collection  hiid  to  be  postponed  until  Januarv 
1967.  In  spite  of  maximum  efforts  during  this 
period,  two  full  years  for  data  collection  have 
been  lost 

Evaluating  the  alternatives  available  to  the 
Comml,ssion  for  completing  their  investiga- 
tion and  study,  in  the  face  of  the  delav 
caused  by  difficulties  in  starting  actual  on- 
site  surveys  and  the  delay  In  the  nuclear  ex- 
cavation research  program,  the  Commission 
det-ermined  that  it  will  require  until  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970.  to  complete  and  submit  its  ff.uly. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  required 
completion  dates  but  only  to  December  1, 
1969.  An  additional  year's  time  to  complete 
and  submit  the  study  Is  needed.  Also,  while 
this  legislation  originally  Included  a  provi- 
sion for  increasing  the  appropriate  authori- 
zation, the  Act  as  passed  did  not  include  such 
an  increase  The  Commission  cannot  accom- 
plish Its  task  within  the  current  appropria- 
tion limitation  of  $17.5  million.  The  current 
estimate  of  funds  required  to  complete  the 
study  is  $24.0  million,  an  increase  of  $6.5 
million  The  major  Items  contributing  to  the 
increase  in  estimated  cost  are  the  result  <jf 
delays  in  beginning  on-site  surveys,  more 
realistic  cost  estimates  based  upon  actual 
field  conditions,  and  other  changed  condi- 
tions. Included  In  the  Commission's  present 
cost  estimate  are  funds  to  extend  the  study, 
to  cover  unprogrammed  Federal  pay  raises. 
to  provide  services  for  the  Commission  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  little  or  no'  cost 
to  the  Commission  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Vietnam  requirements,  to  support  program 
changes  resulting  from  actual  on-site  condi- 
tions, to  support  a  program  stretchout  which 
will  result  from  the  extension  of  the  nuclear 
excavation  research  activities,  and  other  re- 
quirements resulting  from  conditions  which 
were  not  envisioned  in  the  original  program 
planning. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Conamission  considers  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  Public  Law  88-609  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  extend  the  study  until  De- 
cember 1,  1970,  and  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ation ceiling  to  $24  0  million  so  as  to  provide 
the  Commission  with  sufficient  time  and 
funds  to  complete  the  study  In  an  orderly 
,ind  efficient  manner. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  and  because 
of  the  f.act  that  the  concluding  work  plans 
of  the  Commission  will  be  affected  by  the 
inclosed  draft  bill,  its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration    is   recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  the  enactment  of  the  draft  legislation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  B.  Anderson, 

Cliairman. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  SERV- 
ICE OP  THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OP 
AMERICA  TO  AMERICAN  YOUTH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  I  was  pleased  to  attend  the 
Report  to  the  Nation  breakfast  of  the  Boy 
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Scouts  of  America  In  which  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTBEBT  HiMPHRrv  and  over  200 
Senators  and  Congressmen  participated. 
This  breakfast  was  held  In  observance 
of  the  52d  anniversary  of  the  charterin? 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  highlights  of  the  lone  range  pro- 
i;;am  for  expansion  of  the  Btiy  Scout.s  of 
America  was  presented  by  Mr  Edwin  H 
Gott.  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  organization — a  report  which  out- 
lined the  Important  future  of  America  as 
well  as  the  Boy  Scouts  in  this  expan- 
sion, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  hope  to 
expand  their  membership  by  40  percent 
in  the  next  9  years,  bnnizint;  scouting  to 
over  one-third  of  our  American  boys  To 
illustrate  the  service  to  this  country,  par- 
ticular emphasis  is  b•■ln^•  placed  or',  the 
di.sadvanta«ed  boys  m  both  uiban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  country 

In  1966  C  ingress  pa.-;sed  a  concurrent 
resolution  marking  ihe  jOth  anniversary 
of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Congress  of  the 
charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America — 
the  first  youth  or:;ani/Ation  to  be  '.irant- 
ed  such  a  charter  bv  Con-rres.<( 

It  IS  my  privilege  today  to  introduce 
a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  their  ex- 
pansion and  renewal  efforts,  to  serve 
the  youth  of  America  to  the  ultimate  end 
of  improving  the  leadership  of  the  future 
Nation  I  ask  that  this  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Joint  resolution  will  bie  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  obiec- 
tion.  the  mint  resolution  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  SJ  Res.  138 » 
calling  on  tiie  B*^)y  Scouts  of  .America  to 
serve  the  youth  of  tins  Nation  as  required 
by  their  congre.ssional  charter,  intro- 
duced by  V(r  YARBORorr.H  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

SJ     Res    1.38 

Wliereaa  the  Boy  Scouta  of  .America  hus 
acted  under  .i  congreysmnal  charter  since 
191fl  serving  o-.er  40,000  000  boys  with  » 
pr'i£;rim  !.h.\t  develops  physical  fitness,  char- 
acl!er    and  citizenship:    and 

Where:t3  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
achieved  slgnlHcant  results  In  preventing 
and  reducing  luvenlle  delinquency:  and 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America  has 
e.xteiided  Ita  pnijr.iai  to  disadvantaged  boys 
in  the  depri-.  ed  ireas  of  urban  and  rural 
are.is  of  our  .V:i:ion.   and 

Whereas  there  Is  an  increasing  need  for 
training  boys  to  become  responsible  citizens 
in  accord  with  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
the  Scout  oath  and  law.   and 

Whereas  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America  gives 
strong  support  to  the  home,  the  religious 
Institution  the  schools,  and  communities  in 
the  training,  education,  and  development  of 
youth,  and 

Whereas  tiie  Congres*  is  called  upon  to 
assist  and  prumuut  prognuxts  of  promise  in 
these  cnticiii   .ire.is     Therefore  be   it 

Rexotved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-ie  of 
Rt-prescntatues  of  tlie  United  Stafs 
America  in  Congreis  aasembled.  That  the 
Congress  ot  the  LTnited  states  calls  '..n  the  Boy 
Scouta  of  America  to  strve  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  as  required  by  their  congreeBionaJ 
charter  to  the  end  that  mure  boys  in  every 


.i<»<rment  "f  mir  wx^ety  will  b<?  Involved  In  ita 
pmtfTHm  and  future  generatl.ins  •>f  .Amerlcnns 
will  be  better  prepared  with  the  skill  and 
confidence  to  master  the  -hanging  demands 
jt  .\nierica'8  luture  and  prepared  to  gne 
leadership  to  It 


PROPOSED     NATIO.NAL     ENGINEER- 
ING TECHNICIAN  WEEK 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  approonate  reference  a  meas- 
ure which  authorizes  the  President  to 
pnx-laini  the  Aeek  betv.een  October  20. 
196«  and  October  J6  l!t6H  .i.s  National 
Eniiineenng  Technician  Week.  The 
.American  Ax-iety  of  Certified  Engineer- 
ing I'echnu-ians  is  a  young  aggressive 
organization  that  was  formed  in  1964 
Since  then  it  has  worked  hard  in  estab- 
lishing the  engineering  technician  as  a 
part  of  the  national  and  local  commu- 
nity utilizing  sfiiuui.  professloniil  prac- 
tices. 

The  goals  of  the  society  are  very  worth 
Willie  .\mong  tliem  are  the  desire  to  ob- 
lAU.\  recognition  of  its  members  as  a  vital 
component  of  the  engineering  and  sci- 
entific team  in  ser'.ice  to  the  national 
and  public  welfare,  and  to  promote  the 
education,  .social,  economic,  and  ethical 
responsibilities  of  engineering  techni- 
cians They  have  made  great  strides  to- 
ward achieving  their  goals.  I  ho[)e  that 
we  will  be  able  to  help  them  a  little  in 
this  way 

I  believe  that  it  Is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  for  the  achievements  of  this 
L)r\.: amzation  to  be  reconni/.ed  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  National  Engineering 
Technician  Week  in  their  honor.  All  of 
Ame-nca  will  be  furthered  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  society's  ^'oals.  I  would  like 
f :>r  tlie  Senate  to  expeditiously  consider 
this  mea.'^ure 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  SJ.  Res.  139» 
to  designate  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber JO.  1968.  and  ending  October  26. 
1968.  ;is  "National  Engineenng  Techni- 
cians Week."  Introduced  by  Mr  Tower. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
rcfer-ed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiy 

PROFESSORS  FMERITT'S— AMEND- 
MENT TO  nTLE  III  OP  TIIE 
HIGHER   EDUCATION  .ACT  OP  1965 

.\MEN'[1MFNT     NO      526 

Mr  Y.\i^BOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  rise  to  submit  a  measure  that  would 
amend  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  by  adding  a  new  .section 
providing  i.'rants  to  qualified  professors 
emeritus  who  wish  to  continue  their 
teaching  car^-er  by  moving  to  a  develop- 
ing educational  institution.  Technically, 
my  proposal  is  in  the  fonn  of  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1126.  the  Hmher  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  which  the  Senates 
Subcoinmitte-.'  on  Education  is  soon  to 
consider 

Substaiithtly.  my  proposal  for  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  professors  emeritus 
makes  possib.e  a  marriage  of  interests 
between  developing  educational  institu- 
tions, which  need  compeit-nt  faculty  who, 
merely  because  of  a^:e,  face  compuLsory 


retirement  from  a  developed  Institution. 
Tills  is  one  of  thase  rare  but  happy  in- 
stances when  each  of  two  problems  has 
within  It  at  least  a  partial  solution  to 
the  other  problem 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  problem 
of  a  shortage  of  qualifled  faculty  at  our 
new  and  developing  2-  and  4-year  col- 
leges These  In.stltutlons.  which  are  .strug- 
gling financially  and  otherwl.se  to  meet 
the  educational  demands  of  a  steadilv 
growing  influx  of  students,  find  it  In- 
crea.singly  difficult  to  compete  for  quali- 
fied faculty,  not  only  with  their  si.ster. 
de\ eloping  institutions,  but  al.so  with 
older,  established  Institutions. 

The  faculty  shortage  is  made  even 
more  acute  by  a  rapidly  growing  student 
enrollment  and  a  phenomenal  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  campu.ses  across 
America — both  of  which  further  diffu.se 
the  existing  store  of  qualified  faculty. 

In  the  Office  of  Education's  recent  pub- 
lication. "Staffing  American  Colleges  and 
Universities. "  James  F.  Rogers  observes: 

The  current  decade  Is  expected  to  wltiiess 
a  doubling  of  enrollments  in  hlr;her  educa- 
tion. 

Coupled  with  this  increase  in  enroll- 
ment is  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  educational  institutions,  especially  of 
junior  and  community  colleges.  Tlie 
study  of  the  Office  of  Education  reports 
that  166  educational  in.stitutions  were 
created  during  the  5-year  period  of  1961- 
65.  Of  these.  114.  or  69.7  percent,  were 
.lunior  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 
Mr.  Rogers  suegests  that  this  tendency 
will  persist  in  the  foreseeable  future: 

Tde  continuing  thrust  to  extend  educa- 
tional opportunity,  especially  through  the 
Junior  college  level.  lends  supfxort  to  the 
probability  that  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions  :s  likely   to  continue  at   a  brl-sk  pace. 

Probably  the  most  .significant  develop- 
ment in  higher  education  in  recent  years 
IS  the  commitment  by  this  Nation  to 
make  advanced  education  available  to 
more  i>eople  in  more  places.  A  primarv 
means  of  achieving  this  imiversality  of 
higher  education  is  the  jumor  or  com- 
munity college  movement,  which  at- 
tempts to  bring  Into  a  region,  a  com- 
munity, or  even  a  neighborhood  the  ad- 
ditional education  that  the  people  want. 

Each  of  the.se  new  colleges  requires  a 
new  faculty.  Tlie  American  Association 
of   Junior  Colleges    reported   in    1967— 

Plftv  new  Junior  colleges  were  established 
In  ICI65  and  another  nfty  In  1966. 

They  predicted  the  likelihood  that  this 
50-i)er-year  rate  would  continue  in  the 
coming  decade.  Needless  to  .say,  this  de- 
mand cannot  be  quenched  from  the  ex- 
istin-:  pool  of  qualified  faculty. 

In  addition,  the  greatest  rate  of  en- 
rollment increase  is  to  t>e  found  in  the 
2-vear  instituticms  James  Rogers  re- 
rwrtvs  an  estimate  that  these  institutions 
will  absorb  a  125.5  jx-rccnt  increase  in 
enrollment  during  the  C-year  period  of 
November  1963  through  October  1969. 

In  the  fall  of  1963  these  2-year  institu- 
tions enrolled  19.3  percent  of  all  students 
puisuing  higher  education,  but  they  em- 
ployed only  12.8  percent  of  the  profes- 
sional staff.  By  the  fall  of  1969— which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year — tiiese  institutions  are  expected  to 
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enroll  27  percent  of  all  students  In  higher 
education. 

Obviously,  there  exists  a  critical  short- 
nue  of  qualified  faculty  for  these  new  and 
devdoping  Institutions.  Tlie  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges  tells  us 
that  conservative  estimates  indicate  a 
need  for  at  least  100.000  additional  in- 
structors by  1975."  This  estimate  relates 
only  to  junior  colleges,  and  does  not  con- 
.sider  the  similar  needs  of  other  2-  and 
4-,vear  institutions  which  qualify  under 
title  ni  as  developing  institutions. 

In  most  cases,  these  institutions  are  fi- 
nancially unable  to  offer  the  salaries  re- 
quired to  attract  faculty  from  developed 
institutions  or  to  compete  with  these  in- 
stitutions for  new  faculty.  Even  if  they 
could  compete,  the  problem  would  still 
exist,  for  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  institutions  and  students 
v.ithout  a  commensurate  increase  in  the 
number  of  faculty. 

In  short,  there  is  a  serious  faculty 
shortage  in  America,  intensified  by  an 
exploding  student  poimlation  and  a  pro- 
liferation of  new  institutions.  The  im- 
pact of  this  shortage  is  most  severely 
felt  by  developing  institutions.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  proposes 
to  make  available  to  the.se  developing  in- 
stitutions the  talent  and  experience  of 
qualified  faculty  who  liave  reached  com- 
l)ul.sor>'  retirement  age  at  a  developed  in- 
stitution, but  who  are  not  easer  to  retire 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
teach  and  pursue  research  at  a  develop- 
ing institution. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  October 
1963  i.ssue  of  the  "Journal  of  Higher 
Education."  Dr.  A.  Packchanian,  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Medicine, 
offers  the  following  Judgment  of  compul- 
sor>'  retirement  of  faculty: 

Compulsory  retirement  of  scientists  from 
unLlversltle.s  and  research  institutions  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
of  the  day.  It  is  veil  known  that  every  year 
able  men  and  women  of  .science  are  com- 
pelled to  retire  fr  ni  .-.ctlve  (iuty  because  they 
have  reached  an  ,!rbilrary  age  limit.  The 
majority  of  these  retired  scientists  find 
themselves  ijewlldered  and  unproductive. 
This  Is  an  Injustice  to  them  and  to  society. 

The  problem  is  not  one  that  plagues 
the  scientist  alone.  His  colleagues  in 
other  disciplines  are  faced  with  the  same 
compulsory  retirement  and  feci  a  simi- 
lar frustration  at  their  lack  of  produc- 
tivity. 

I  was  alarm.ed,  Mr.  President,  to  learn 
of  the  manpower  and  brainpower  that 
apparently  falls  victim  to  a  compulsory 
retirement  age.  In  a  1965  survey  of  1,084 
institutions  of  higher  education,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  reported 
that  917,  or  84.6  percent,  designate  a  for- 
mal retirement  age.  ranging  from  62  to 
75  years.  Of  these  917  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, employing  160.806  teachers  in 
1965,  only  328  report  existing  provisions 
of  any  kind  for  continuing  service.  In 
short,  64.4  percent  of  the  institutions  sur- 
veyed, employing  over  70  percent  of  the 
teachers,  have  policies  of  compulsory  re- 
tirement. 

What  I  proixjse  in  my  amendment  is 
not  a  retirement  plan  or  a  subsidized 
pasture  for  tired  and  ineffective  profes- 
sors; rather  I  suggest  both  a  challenge 


to  and  opportunity  for  those  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation's  faculties  who 
maintain  their  competence  and  enthus- 
iasm long  past  any  arbitrary  retirement 
age.  The  very  essence  of  productivity  is 
a  good  blend  of  competence  and  enthus- 
iasm. It  is  absurd  to  .suggest  that  this  is 
universally  lost  at  65.  70,  or  any  other 
arbitrary  age  limit. 

It  strikes  me  as  ironic  that  the  stu- 
dents of  developing  institutions  should 
go  begging  for  qualified  faculty  while 
hundreds  of  experienced  and  productive 
teachers  annually  are  forced  into  a  frus- 
trating retirement.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  a  challenging  job  in  .search  of  a 
qualified  employee.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  qualified  employee  wanting  a 
challenging  job.  Simply  .stated,  my 
amendment  provides  the  mechanism  to 
get  the  two  together  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vanta.ge  of  both,  with  society  receiving 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  alliance. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  ex- 
chancing  ideas  on  this  i)roposal  with 
witnesses  testifying  on  S.  1126  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee.  As  far  as  the 
mechanics  of  my  amendment  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  the  text  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Recoru. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^orc.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred:  ai'>d.  v.ithor.t  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  526 1  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  526 

On  page  12.  line  U,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  304.  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

"  'PROFESSORS     EMERITL'S 

"  Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commls.=ioner  is  ;;u- 
thorized  to  award  grants  under  this  section 
to  professors  retired  from  active  duty  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  do  not 
qualify  for  assistance  tinder  this  title,  to  en- 
courage such  professors  to  teach  and  to  con- 
duct research  at  developing  institutions.  The 
Commissioner  shall  award  such  grants  only 
upon  application  by  an  institution  approved 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  a.nd 
only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commissioner 
that  the  program  of  teaching  cr  research  tet 
forth  in  tlie  application  is  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Professor 
Emeritus  and  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  applicant. 

'•  '(b)  To  facilitate  subsection  (a)  the  Com- 
missioner shall  undertake  a  proeram  to  dis- 
seminate information  concernine  this  fcc- 
tion  both  to  institutions  of  iiighcr  educa- 
tion which  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
title  and  to  those  which  do  not  and  ."hall 
solicit  from  those  institutions  which  do  not 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title  the 
names  of  retired  professors  and  of  profes- 
sors about  to  retire  who  evidence  interest 
In  participating  in  the  Profe.ssors  Emeritus 
Program  and  disseminate  such  names  and 
other  pertinent  background  data  to  those 
institutions  qualifying  for  assistance  under 
this  title. 

"•(c)  Grants  may  be  awarded  under  this 
section  for  such  period  of  teaching  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  The  amount 
of  each  grant  awarded  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  each  academic  year  of 
teaching  or  research  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
CotmcU'." 


REQUIREMENT  OF  DISCLOSURE  OF 
THE  PRICE  OF  SAFETY  EQUIP- 
MENT IN  THE  PROCUREMENT  OF 
MOTOR  VEHICLES— AMENDMENT 

.AMENDMENT     NO.     i27 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Ribicoff,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  his  bill,  S.  2865,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REconn,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro" temjwre.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printf-d.  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  amendment  >  No.  527  >  was  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  Government 
Oix^rations.  as  follows: 

.'\MENDMENT     No      527 

-Strike  out  all  after  t'le  enacting  clnu.«;e, 
:-nd  insert  in  lien  thereof  the  fcTillowlne: 
■That  section  302  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  .Administrative  Services  Kcx  of  1949  (41 
U-.S  C.  252)  is  amended  by  adding  at  t!u>  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(f )  In  any  procurement  <  f  motor  vehicles 
by  any  executive  agency  disclosure  of  the 
price  of  each  system  or  Item  of  equipment 
incorpor.Tted  into  the  vehicle  m  order  to 
f(5mply  with  the  .safety  standards  ;  et  by  the 
.Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to  the 
Nation:U  TrafTic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1960  (15  U.SC.  1391  et  scq.)  shall 
be  required.  In  accord, ince  with  .Huch  regula- 
tions as  t.'ie  Administrator  nf  General  .Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe,  each  bid  or  offer  suli- 
mltted  In  re.sfxinse  to  any  solicitation  for 
offers  shall  contjiin  an  itemized  statf-ment 
of  the  amount  o!  such  price  lor  c-acn  such 
.system  or  item  of  safety  equipment  which 
i,s  included  In  the  aggregate  ;ir:re  tendered 
!Vir  the  furnishing  of  such  motor  \  ehicles  All 
information  received  by  any  executive 
agency  (Other  than  the  General  .services  .Ad- 
mini.stration ) .  In  the  course  of  any  procure- 
ment of  motor  \phlcles.  concerning  prices 
quoted  tor  each  svstem  <.r  item  of  sucli  safety 
equipment  .■^hall  be  transmitted  pri-/mptly  to 
t'le  .Administrator  tinder  such  regulation's  as 
lie  shall  ];rcscribe'," 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  B'i'P.D  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  j  Mr.  YARBOPOurrI  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ScottI 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S. 
2009 »  to  further  insm-c  due  process  in 
the  administration  of  military  justice  by 
prescribing  uniform  rules  of  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
case  of  administrative  discharge  boards 
by  establishing  a  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  in  the  Navy,  by  creating 
single-officer  general  and  special  courts- 
martial,  by  establishing  in  each  Armed 
Force  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Cannon  1  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Curtis)  be  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2872)  to  change  the  day  for 
holding  electionc  for  Members  of  Con- 
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gress    and    for    appointing    electors    of 
President  and  Vice  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


Febniary  7,  1968 


VETERANS     BENEFITS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  that  a  .'lumber  of 
telecrrams  I  have  received  relative  to  the 
President's  message  on  veterans'  bene- 
fiUs  be  printed  in  the  REroRo 

There  belnu  no  objtHrtum.  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as  follows 

Ftbri  4RV  6    u»68 
Hon   Mike  MANsriEi.0. 
V  S   Sfiatr 
Wa.i'itnglon    D  C 

Dfar  Senatmr  Mavshfid  The  North 
Cirohna  Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
expre.ss  to  y'>u  out  hearty  endorsemeiu  of  tlie 
Presidents  proposed  recommendations  and 
lesfislative  request  to  expand  certain  beneflts 
projcram  and  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  uri?e  your  study  and  support  of 
the  President  s  recommendations  and  request 
for  tegisUtMn. 

AM  VET  Post  5, 

AtinevtUe  N  C 

Pebri  ARY  6.  1968 
H  .r.   Mike  Mansfield 
V  S    -icnatf 
Wa-ihtngCo't    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Manshkid  The  North 
C.irollna  department  .\MVETS  wishes  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Presidents  pr.iposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
program  and  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
Presidents  recommendations,  and  request 
lor  legislation. 

AMVET  Post  160. 
HendersonvHle.  N  C 

Pebri-arv  6.  1968 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 
I'  i'    Sf'iiit,' 
Wa^h mgton    D  (' 

Dear  SENATr  r  MansHeid  The  North 
Carolina  department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  vou  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposed  recommendations,  and 
;egislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
program  and  to  stipport  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
Presidents  recomniendatioas  and  request 
f'T    legislation 

AMVET  Post  240, 

Denton,  N  C 

February  6.  1968 

Hon  Muc£  Mansfitlo. 

V  S  Senat'-. 

Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  The  North  Car- 
olina Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Presidents  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislaUve  request  to  expand  certain  beneflts 
program  and  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
President  s  recommendations  and  request  for 
legislation. 

AMVET  Post  120. 

Brevard.  NC 


express  to  you  our  hearty  eiidorsement  of  the 
President's  prop<»ed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
program  and  to  supp<3rt  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  and  request  for 
legislation 

AMVET  Post  250. 

FarmviUe.  N  C 

FVbruary  6.  1968 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield, 

U  S    Senatf 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Manspjeio  The  North  Car- 
olina Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  ;hr 
President's  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  ex[wnd  certain  benefits 
program  and  to  supptirt  Improvement  of  the 
quality  ,:if  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
eran.s  We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  and  request  for 
legislation 

AMVET  Post  4, 

Ashet'ille.  N  C 

Febri  ARV  ti.  1968 
Hon   .Mike  Mansfield. 
U  S.  St-nate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  Tlie  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  AMV'ETS  wishes  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
program  and  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  imd  .support  of 
the  Presidents  recommendations  and  re- 
quest for  legislation 

AMVET  Post   \2. 

Durham.  N.C. 

Pebri'ary  6.  1968 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  The  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  bene- 
fits program  ;ind  to  support  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  certain  services  provided  for 
veterans  We  urge  your  study  and  .support  of 
the  Presidents  recommendations  .iiid  re- 
quest for  legislation 

AMVET  Post  170. 

.Tfount  Airy,  N.C. 

Febriary  G.  1968 
Hon    Mike  -Mansfield. 
US.  SfnuCc, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  .Mansfield;  The  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  .\MVETS  wishes  to  ex- 
press to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Presidents  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  bene- 
fits program  and  to  support  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  cert.aln  services  provided  for 
veterans.  We  urge  your  study  ,ind  support 
of  the  Presidents  recommendations  and  re- 
quest for  legislation 

AMVET  Post  300. 
Win.uon-Salem.  s.C. 


erans  \Vr  urge  your  study  and  support  of 
the  President  s  recommendations  and  request 
for  legislation. 

AMVET  Post  42. 

Shelby,  SC. 

PEBRUART  6.  1968. 
Hon  Mike  Mansfiei  d. 
U  S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Pr(>sldent',s  proposed  recommendations  .mil 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
program  and  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  lor  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  and  request  for 
legislation. 

AMVET  Post  13. 

Lexington ,  .V  C. 

Febriary  6.  1968. 
Hon   .Mikk  Mansfield, 
US   Srnate 
Wa^'i  mgton.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Presidents  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  i-xpand  cert^aln  benefits 
prf)gram  and  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  ser\  Ices  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  .md  .support  of  the 
Presidents  recommendations  and  request  lur 
legislation. 

AMVET  Po.sT  40. 

NetK).  N  C. 

PlDRtARY  6.  1968. 

Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 

US.  Senate. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  .Mansfield  The  North 
Carolina  Department  L>f  AMVETS  wishes  to 
expre,ss  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of 
the  Presidents  proposed  recommendations 
and  legislative  request  to  expand  certain 
benehts  program  and  to  support  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  certain  services  pro- 
vided for  veterans  We  urge  your  study  and 
support  of  the  Presidents  recommendations 
and  request  for  legislation 

AMVET  Post  1 10. 

Rosman.  N  C. 

Pebhlary  G,   1968 
Hon    Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  T!ie  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  AMVETS  wishes  to  express  to 
you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  recommendations  and  legis- 
lative request  to  expand  ceruiin  benefits  pro- 
grams, .md  to  support  improvement  of  the 
qjiality  of  cernun  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  .aid  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  .md  request  for 
legislation. 

AMVET  Post   130. 

Suartnonah.  N  C 


PeaRt'AKT  6.  1968. 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 

U  S    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  StNAioR  Mansfield      The  .N^.rth  C  ir- 
oUiui    Department    of    AMVETS    wishes    to 


February  6    1968 
Hon  Mtke  Mansfield. 

US  Senate. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Presidents  propoeed  recommendation  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  Ix-nefits 
program  and  to  support  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 


Febrlary  G.  1968 
Hon    Mike  Mansfield, 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC, 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  .'\MVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposed  recommendations  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
program,  ,:nd  to  support  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans. We  urge  your  study  and  support  of 
the  Presidents  recommendations  and  request 
for  legislation. 

AMVET  Post  230. 

Elkin.  N.C. 


February  7,  1968 
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February  6,  1968. 
Hon    Mike  Mansfield, 
US  Senate. 
WashingtdTi.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  The  North 
Carolina  Department  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposed  recommendations,  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  benefits 
prognim  and  to  support  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  and  request  for 
legislation. 

AMVET  Post  43, 

Rojboro,  N.C. 

February  7,  1968. 
Hon    Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  . 

Washington.  DC.  I 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  The  North 
Carolina  DepiU-tment  of  AMVETS  wishes  to 
express  to  you  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposed  recommendations,  and 
legislative  request  to  expand  certain  beneflts 
program  and  to  support  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  certain  services  provided  for  vet- 
erans. We  urge  your  study  and  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations  and  request  for 
legislation. 

AMVET  Post  30, 

Candler,  N.C. 


ALLEGED  BRIBERY  OF  AID 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
F»resident,  today  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  contract  under  our  AID 
program  wherein  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayers  were  not  ade- 
quately protected.  When  this  condition 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  of- 
ficials in  Washington  along  with  the 
serious  allegations  that  the  Government 
employees  responsible  may  have  been  ac- 
cepting bribes  or  kickbacks  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  payments  in  goods  or  services, 
the  administration,  rather  than  taking 
prompt  steps  to  expose  the  scandal, 
merely  tried  to  brush  it  under  the  pro- 
verbial political  rug. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  at  least  four 
high  oflQcials  in  AID  have  been  allowed 
to  resign  with  the  public  record  indicat- 
ing that  they  resigned  on  a  purely  volun- 
tary basis  with  no  charges  pending.  The 
fact  is  that  all  four  public  officials,  while 
issuing  general  denials  of  any  implica- 
tion, resigned  rather  than  answer 
charges  of  having  accepted  improper 
payments — either  in  the  form  of  cash, 
goods,  or  services — from  this  contractor, 
who  in  turn  had  been  receiving  their 
approval  for  a  contract  and  subsequent 
changes  wherein  he  could  collect  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  than  could  have 
been  justified. 

The  contract  to  which  I  refer  was 
one  negotiated  with  J.  &  M.  Adriaens- 
sens,  N.  V.  Hoboken.  Bel.a;ium.  This  was 
a  contract  for  the  repair  and  recondi- 
tioning of  certain  excess  Government 
property  which  was  being  rebuilt  in 
order  that  it  might  be  used  under  our 
AID  program. 

This  contract  of  over  S2  million  was 
modified  several  times  with  the  approval 
of  these  same  officials,  at  least  two  of  the 
changes  representing  substantial  price 
increases  allegedly  to  reflect  the  in- 
creased costs. 

The  Department's  own  files,  developed 


as  the  result  of  an  intra-agency  investi- 
gation, contain  rather  pointed  evidence 
that  these  four  employees  had  accepted 
from  the  contractor  goods  of  value  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  services,  and  so  forth,  in 
return  for  their  approval  of  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  contract. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  filing  a 
claim  against  the  company  for  at  least 
$250,000,  but  what  concerns  me  is  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  dallied 
while  some  of  the  records  became  lost 
and  the  officials  responsible  for  this 
abuse  were  allowed  to  resign  with  the 
public  record  showing  that  their  separa- 
tions from  Government  service  were 
purely  voluntary.  As  near  as  I  can  de- 
termine no  elTort  had  been  made  to  pur- 
sue the  case  as  far  as  these  employees 
were  concerned  until  a  congressional  in- 
quiry was  made. 

I  am  now  advised  that  within  the  past 
few  days  all  of  the  files  of  the  agency  on 
this  contract  have  been  classified  as  "lim- 
ited for  official  use"  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  being  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  whatever  steps 
may  be  found  advisable. 

I  agree  that  these  files  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, but  I  am  concerned  that  no  such 
effort  was  made  until  a  congressional  in- 
quiry developed,  and  even  as  of  this  date 
the  public  record  of  the  employees  in- 
volved still  indicates  that  they  left  the 
Government  service  in  good  standing. 

Last  week,  when  I  first  discussed  this 
case  with  the  AID  officials.  I  '.vas  advised 
that  they  were  turning  the  complete  files 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
that  they  could  only  take  under  advise- 
ment my  request  for  further  informntion 
in  connection  with  the  alleged  payoffs. 

Yesterday  I  was  advised  that  the  files 
had  already  been  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  that  they  were 
now  classified  as  being  for  "limited  official 
use,"  thereby  prohibiting  their  release 
for  congressional  inspection. 

In  my  opinion  this  cla.ssification  is  a 
deliberate  method  to  cover  up  and  pro- 
tect the  agency  from  having  to  explain 
why  this  explosive  investigative  report, 
which  was  transmitted  to  Washington 
several  months  ago,  had  been  jngeon- 
holed  until  a  congressional  inquiry  was 
made. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  am  making 
this  report  today  and  identifying  the  con- 
tract and  the  company,  but  I  shall  with- 
hold the  names  of  the  employees  involved 
and  wait  to  see  what  action  is  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  handle 
this  case. 

I  realize  that  the  evidence  and  the 
charges  against  these  men  are  serious 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  allegations,  but  I 
also  point  out  again  that  rather  than 
answer  the  charges  when  first  given  the 
opportunity  by  the  agency,  they  merely 
issued  a .  general  denial  and  submitted 
resignations,  which  were  readily  accepted 
by  the  agency  as  though  it  were  a  rou- 
tine development. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  this  report  to  the 
Senate  and  to  let  the  agency  know  that 
the  mere  transfer  of  the  files  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  relieve  it  of 


the  responsibility  to  render  a  full  ac- 
counting to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

In  conclusion  I  point  out  that  this  is 
not  a  subject  dealing  with  the  security 
of  our  country,  wherein  secrecy  could  be 
justified:  this  is  a  report  dealing  with 
the  question  of  irresponsible  handling  of 
public  funds  by  iJiiblic  employees,  and 
the  American  taxpayers  liave  a  right  to 
know  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  prepared  the 
foregoing  statement  I  have  di.scovercd 
that  ycslcrday  llio  Department  k-akt-d  a 
preliminary  report  of  this  scandal  to  Iho 
New  York  Times  along  with  its  slanted 
version  of  the  activities  of  the  em- 
ployees— the  inference  being  iliat  the 
resiiniations  were  purely  voluntary.  I 
wish  to  make  the  record  clear  that  tiie.se 
were  not  voluntary  resignations.  There 
were  serious  charges  in  the  investigative 
reports  concerning  these  individuals. 
Some  action  had  better  be  taken  on 
the  charges,  or.  if  necessary,  we  can  out- 
line some  of  them,  along  with  the  names 
of  those  ijersons  who  have  been 
des)3crately  trying  to  keep  llie  matter 
under  cover.  This  whitewash  is  not 
going  to  be  accomplished  by  any  leaking 
cf  ^■lant(■d  information.  Tlic  administra- 
tion is  not  going  to  avoid  resjwnsibility 
by  transferring  the  matter  t<)  the  De- 
partnitnt  of  Justice.  ;ind  thereby  jjlacc  a 
cloak  of  secrecy  on  the  scandal  until 
after  the  election. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  subse- 
quently .said:  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
criticized  the  manner  in  which  a  contract 
under  our  AID  pro.uram  had  been  han- 
dled, with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
failure  of  the  Agency  to  cooperate  with 
Congress  in  exposing  tho.se  who  were 
responsible. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  dated  Febi-uan.-  7. 
1968.  signed  by  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud. 
Administrator  for  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national DeveloiJinent.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  rjF  State.  Agency  for 
International       Development. 

Washington.  February  7,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  of 
February  1  did  not  reach  the  Agency  until 
late  In  the  afternoon  of  February  5.  I  first 
saw  It  on  the  morning  dt  the  6th. 

When  Mr.  Haugerud  and  I  saw  you  In  your 
ofSce  on  Friday  morning  January  26.  it  was 
our  undcrst?.ndlng  that  the  files  were  still 
In  A. ID.  It  turns  cut  that  we  were  misin- 
formed. They  had  been  sent  to  the  Dopart- 
inont  of  Justice  at  9:45  n  m.  that  morning — 
approximately  45  minutes  before  we  arrived 
at  your  office. 

Here  Is  the  story  of  what  happened. 
As  I  believe  I  told  you.  I  left  for  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  early  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, January  13.  I  did  not  pet  back  to  Wash- 
ington until  late  In  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day. January  25. 

Mr.  Re.x  Ijcc.  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Administration,  has  been  In  charge  cf  this 
investigation  since  September.  He  tells  me 
that  on  January  15.  while  I  was  away,  he  first 
tilrected  the  General  Counsel's  office  to  get 
the  tiles  together  and  send  them  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  He  tells  me  that  he  re- 
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ppated  these  instructions  t)n  JanMnry  19  On 
January  25  he  checked  again  with  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  office  and  found  that  they 
had  not  yet  left  AID 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  late  in 
the  afternoon  of  January  25.  I  called  Deputy 
Administrator  Poats  to  chat  about  what  had 
gone  on  In  the  office  during  my  absence,  and 
learned  from  him.  among  other  things,  that 
he  had  heard  that  day  of  Dr  Marcys  tele- 
phone call  in  your  behalf  to  Mr  Haugerud 
That  call.  Mr  Haugerud  tells  me  was  made 
at  about  5  W  p  m  on  Wednesday  .Tanuary  24 
I  decided  at  once  that  I  woviid  try  to  see 
you  the  next  morning  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  business  In  the  morning  I  asked 
Mr  I^e  whether  we  itill  h.id  the  files  or 
whether  they  had  gone  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  Relying  on  what  he  had  been  told 
the  diiy  before  Mr  Lee  told  me  we  still  had 
them 

Mr  Haugertid  and  I  went  up  to  see  you 
at  10  30  and  passed  this  information  on  to 
you  In  the  belief  that  It  was  correct  How- 
ever. It  turns  out  that  it  was  not.  Dnbe- 
known  to  Messrs  Lee.  H.-iugerud  and  myself. 
the  files  had  been  delivered  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  9  45  that  morning 

I  want  to  be  clear  About  what  we  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  It  consisted  of  the 
reports  of  our  investigation  up  to  that  date 
The  Investigation  Is  still  underw.iy  md  may 
turn  up  additional  material  in  the  future 

I  apologize  for  my  mistake  and  hope  this 
letter  will  clear  up  the  matter  to  your  satis- 
faction 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wtt.t,tAM  S    Gauo 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Thi.s 
letter  confirms  that  the  files  relating  to 
the  alleged  irreKularities  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  and  the  contractor  were 
not  classified  and  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  until  just  45  minutes  before 
their  scheduled  conference  in  my  office 
on  January  26 


PRESIDENT  PRESENTS  MOST  COM- 
PREHENSIVE .ANTICRIME  PRO- 
GRAM IN  HISTORY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prf-sident. 
President  Jonnson's  anticnme  message 
offers  Congress  the  most  comprehensive 
anticnme  program  ever  presented  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  nsins  crime  rate 

Crime  and  its  causes  must  be  con- 
trolled Wf  kno*  the  high  cost  in  human 
tragedy  caused  by  crime:  crime  causes 
almost  54  billioii  in  property  loss;  takes 
millions  of  dollars  from  productive  pur- 
suits and  honest  citi/ens.  and  pnsents 
an  mcreasuig  threat  to  our  Nations  se- 
curity. 

The  Presidents  response  is  to  increase 
our  national  investment  in  the  war 
against  crime  by  28  percent— through 
a  series  of  ima-iinative  programs.  This  is 
an  Investment — in  proven  programs  and 
new  proposals — which  Americans  want 
and  need 

To  protect  us  in  our  homes  and  stores 
and  on  our  streets  tiie  President  has  de- 
veloped a  variety  of  programs — to  better 
pay.  equip,  and  train  our  law  enforce- 
ment ofiflcers.  to  improve  Federal  coordi- 
nation in  criminal  enforcement  and  cor- 
rection, to  prevent  professional  ;  loters 
from  moving  across  State  lines  to  incite 
cull  disturbances;  and  to  curb  rampant 
auto  thefts. 

To  eliminate  the  sinister  effects  of 
organized  crime,  the  President  hat,  pro- 
posed   a    multipronged    attack;    to    In- 


crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
strike  force  program,  to  strengthen  laws 
on  substantial  gambling,  luid  to  help 
prosecute  apprehended  racketeers 

And  to  deal  with  the  .special  problems 
of  alcoholi.sm  and  drug  abuse.  President 
Joh:i.s.)n  has  offered  a  .stinng  program  to 
a.ssist  alcoholic  rehabilitation  and  end 
the  traffic  in  LSD  and  naraiiics 

These  bold  programs  .sliould  help  make 
our  citizens  secure  in  their  homes  and 
safe  on  their  streets — while  helpnig  thou- 
sands of  offenders  achieve  more  produc- 
tive lives. 

The  anticnme  message  is  nothing  less 
than  a  blueprint  for  a  more  livable 
America  President  John.son  has  lived  up 
U)  his  high  responsibility.  We  m  the  Con- 
gress must  face  up  to  ours. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Clark  In  thi-  chair'  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call   be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  BURKAT  OF  NARCOTICS 
AND     DANGEROt  ."^     DRUGS— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT   OF 
THE     UNITED     STATES     .  H.     DOC 
NO     249  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 

lavs  before  the  Senate  two  me.ssages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
one  on  Reorganization  Plan  No  1.  rela- 
tive to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  danger- 
ous drugs,  and  the  other  on  crime. 

There  being  no  obiection.  and  the 
Cha.r  hears  none,  the  messages  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read  and  appropriately  referred. 

Tlie  message  from  the  President  relat- 
ing to  the  tirst  Reorganization  Plan  of 
1968  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Conqress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  first  Reorganization  Plan  of 
1968.  I  call  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
powerful  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs 

With  this  action.  America  will  .serve 
notice  to  the  pusher  and  the  peddler  that 
their  criminal  acts  must  stop 

No  matter  how  well  organized  they  are, 
we  will  be  better  organized  No  matter 
how  well  they  have  concealed  their  ac- 
tivities, we  will  root  them  out. 

Today.  Federal  investigation  and  en- 
forcement of  our  narcotics  laws  are  frag- 
mented One  major  element — the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics — is  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  responsible  for  the  control 
of  marihuana  and  narcotics  such  as 
heroin  Another — the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control — is  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  control  of  dangerous 
drugs  including  depressants,  stimulants, 
and  hallucinogens  such  as  LSD 

Neither  is  located  in  the  agency  which 
IS  pnmarily  concerned  with  Federal  law- 
enforcement — the  Department  of  Justice. 
This   -separation    of    responsibilities — 
despite  the  relentless  and  dedicated  ef- 


forts of  the  agents  of  each  Bureau — has 
complicated  and  hindered  our  response 
to  a  national  menace. 

For  example,  more  than  nine  out  of 
ten  seizures  of  LSD  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abu.se  Control  have  also  turned 
up  tnarlhuana — but  that  Bureau  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  marihuana. 

In  many  instances,  we  are  confronted 
by  well  organized,  disciplined  and  re- 
sourceful criminals  who  reap  huge  prof- 
its at  the  expense  of  their  unfortunate 
victims 

The  response  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  unified.  And  it  must  be 
total 

Today,  in  my  Message  on  Crime,  I 
recommended  strong  new  laws  to  control 
dangerous  dnigs  I  also  recommended  an 
increase  of  more  than  thirty  percent  in 
the  luiinber  of  Federal  agents  enforcing 
the  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  laws. 

/  now  propose  that  a  smale  Bureau  of 
Xarcntics  and  Danoernus  Drugs  be  es- 
tablished m  the  Department  of  Justiee  to 
adniimster  f/iose  laws  and  to  bring  to  the 
American  people  the  most  efficient  and 
erlective  Federal  enforcement  machinery 
we  can  devise. 

Under  this  Reorganization  Plan  ihe 
Attorney  General  will  have  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous dnigs.  Tile  new  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Ditf^ctor  appointed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  will: 

— con.solidate  the  authority  and  pre- 
.serve  the  experience  and  manjxiwer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control. 
—work   with  states  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  crackdowii  on  illegal 
trade  m   dnigs  and   narcotics,   and 
help  to  train  local  agents  and  in- 
vestigators. 
— maintain       worldwide      operations, 
working  closely  with  other  nations, 
to  suppre.ss  the  trade  in  illicit  nar- 
cotics and  marihuana. 
— conduct  an  extensive  campaign   of 
research    and    a    nationwide    public 
education    program   on   drug   abuse 
and  its  tragic  effects. 
The  Plan  I  fonvard  today  moves  in  the 
direction    recommended   by   two   distin- 
guished groups : 

— the  1949  Hoover  Commission. 

— the  1963  Presidential  Advisor>-  Com- 

mi.ssion  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 

This  Administration  and  this  Congress 

have  the  will  and  the  determination  to 

stop  the  illicit  traffic  in  drugs. 

But  we  need  more  than  the  will  and 
the  determination  We  need  a  modern 
and  efflciem  instrument  of  Government 
to  transform  our  plans  into  action.  That 
IS  what  this  Reorganization  Plan  calls 
for 

The  Plan  has  been  i)repared  m  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  Stales  Code 

I  have  found,  after  investigation,  that 
each  reorganization  included  in  the  plan 
is  necessar>-  to  accomplish  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  .set  forth  in  .section  901 
'a'  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  liave  also  found  that,  by  reason  of 
these  reorganizations,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  in  the  accompanying  plan  pro- 
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visions  for  the  appointment  and  com- 
Ijensation  of  the  five  new  positions  as 
.specified  in  section  3  of  the  plan.  The 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these 
now  i>ositions  are  those  which  I  have 
found  to  prevail  in  respect  of  comparable 
positions  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government. 

Should  the  reorganization  I  propose 
lake  effect,  they  will  make  possible  more 
etfective  and  efficient  administration  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  functions.  It  is 
not  practicable  at  this  time,  however,  to 
Itemize  the  reduction  in  expenditures 
which  may  result. 

I  recommend  that  Ihe  Congress  allow 
this  urgently  needed  and  imp.ortant  Re- 
organization Plan  to  become  effective. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  February  7.  1968. 


TO    INSURE   THE   PUBLIC   SAFETY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ( H.  DOC 
NO.  250 » 

Tlie  message  from  the  President  re- 
lating to  crime  in  the  Nation  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
;is  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
To  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  to  our 

society.  I  propose  the  following  program 

of  action  for  our  Nation: 

For  our  Governors  and  Mayors: 

1.  The  Governors  of  our  States  and  the 
Mayors  of  our  Cities  should  examine 
their  local  .situations — to  make  certain 
that  they  have  the  necessary  laws  in  ef- 
fect, that  they  are  committing  sufficient 
resources  to  their  entire  systems  of  crim- 
inal justice,  and  that  they  have  efficient, 
well-trained  and  fully  supported  police 
departments  and  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

For  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government: 

2.  Prompt  passage  of  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  which  I  proposed 
last  year. 

.3.  A  major  Federal  assistance  program 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  and 
more  training  for  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

4.  Appropriation  of  $100  million  for 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  in  fiscal  1969, 
double  the  amount  I  proposed  last  year. 

5.  Passage  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act. 

6.  Enactment  of  an  Alcoholism  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  to  help  provide  more  effec- 
tive treatment — rather  than  simple  de- 
tention— of  alcoholics. 

7.  Coordination  of  the  Federal  anti- 
crime  effort  under  the  Attorney  General. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  strong  and  uni- 
fied United  States  Corrections  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Justice. 

9.  In  the  fight  against  drug  abuse, 

— Legislation  to  make  the  illegal 
manufacture,  sale  and  distribution 
oi  LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs  a 
felony,  and  possession  a  misde- 
meanor. 

— A  more  than  30  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  agents  enforcing  our 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  laws. 

—That  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 


undertake  immediately  a  full-scale 
review  of  these  laws. 

— A  step-up  in  our  research,  educa- 
tion, manpower,  training  and  re- 
habilitation efforts. 

— Transfer  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

10.  A  felony  law  aimed  at  tho.se  who 
cross  state  lines  to  incite  and  take  pa  it 
in  riots. 

11.  In  the  fight  o.f-'ain.st  organized 
crime,  top  priority  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Strike  Forces  in  cities  beset 
by  racketeering. 

12.  New  laws  to  enhance  the  Federal 
attack  on  big-time  gambling. 

13.  Immunity  legislation  to  compel 
the  giving  of  testimony  concerning  ac- 
tivities linked  with  organized  crime. 

14.  Legislation  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  a  pretrial  court  order 
.granting  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence. 

15.  Passage  of  effective  gun  control 
legislation. 

16.  Funds  for  100  additional  As.sistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  in  offices  throughout  the 
country.  100  additional  FBI  agents  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers  in 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Jui^tice  De- 
partment. 

17.  A  program  to  develop  better  law- 
enforcement  communications. 

18.  An  intensified  effort  to  develop 
more  modern  weapons  and  equipment 
for  police. 

19.  A  Bank  Protection  Act. 

20  An  Auto  Theft  Prevention  Act. 

21.  T.hat  a  model  crime  jirevention  i^ro- 
grani  be  required  in  each  Model  Cities 
plan. 

22.  A  Right  of  Privacy  Act. 

THE    COST    OF    THE    FKriERAI     EFIliRT 

Our  total  Federal  anti-crime  effort 
will  require  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars — some  $557  million — in  appro- 
priations in  the  coming  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  28'"  above  this 
.year's  total  of  $435  million,  and  almost 
three  times  the  amount  appropriated  in 
1960. 

THE    COST    OF    CRIME 

For   decades  our  system   of   criminal 
justice  has  been  neglected.  As  a  result: 
— Local    law    enforcement    is    under- 
manned and  underpaid. 
— Correctional     systems     are     poorly 

equipped  to  rehabilitate  prisoners. 
— Courts  at  all  levels  are  clogged;  pro- 
cedures are  often  archaic. 
— Local    juvenile    offender    systems — 
which    must    deal    with    increasing 
numbers  of  delinquents — are  under- 
staffed and  largely  ineffective. 
For  decades  the  conditions  that  nour- 
ish  crime   have   been   gathering   force. 
As  a  result,  every  major  city   harbors 
an  army  of  the  alienated — people  who 
acknowledge  no   stake   in   public   order 
and  no  responsibility  to  others. 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  killed  or 
injured  each  year  by  criminal  acts.  Many 
thousands  more  are  unable  to  use  the 
streets  of  their  cities  without  fear,  or  to 
feel  secure  in  their  homes  or  shops. 
Par  too  many  of  our  youth  are  saddled 


witli  .T  criminal  record  early  in  life,  re- 
peat their  violations  again  and  again, 
and  find  life-long  ditficuUy  m  o'otih  in- 
decent emnloyment  and  social  accept- 
ance. 

Piopeify  valued  at  almcst  S4  billion 
is  lo.^t  tlirough  crime  every  year  Millions 
of  dollars  are  taken  from  the  productive 
economv  In-  organized  racketeei.s — 
money  ih.-it  .,hould  be  in  the  peckets  of 
the  poor,  or  in  the  bank  accounts  of 
lionesl  businessmen. 

Drug  abu.se  pre. sen ts  an  insidious  rnd 
uro-o.-jng  ihieat  to  our  nation's  health, 
particularly  the  health  of  young  people. 

These  conditions  strike  at  all  citizen.s. 
if  'aidless  of  economic  status.  Neither 
afRuence  nor  jioverty  affords  protcciir.n 
;';:ai;ist  crime  a'ld  violence. 

<<VP.    RESPONSE 

In  !lic  year  ju.st  ended,  the  Federal 
Gn\e:  iiiiient — and  some  cities  and 
States — made  a  significant  new  be^in- 
nini:  toward  coping  with  the  intolerable 
co.sts  of  crime. 

In  1965  I  appointed  a  Commission  of 
the  ablest  la'vvyers.  judecs,  and  experts 
m  law  enforcement  to  study  every  aspect 
of  crime  in  America.  This  Commission 
conducted  the  most  comprehensive  it  - 
■new  and  analysis  of  crime  in  our  country 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken.  We  have 
made  this  repoii  available  to  thousands 
of  ixilicemen.  criminologists,  and  city 
and  .state  o.Ticials  to  assist  them  i:i 
their  work  against  crime.  We  are  already 
beginning  to  see  the  healthy  effects  of 
the  Commission's  icsearch  and  in.sli-hts. 
Today. 
— The   Federal  organized   crime  drive 

is  at  an  all-lime  high. 
— The  Department  of  Justice,  through 
Its  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
.sistancc.  has  helped  fund  hundreds 
of  \aluable  projects,  from  );olice  jia- 
trol     helicopters     to     computerized 
criminal  information  networks. 
— Other  Federal  agencies  arc  contrib- 
uting their  share  to  this  effort — in 
such  fields  as  alcoholism  control,  ju- 
venile  delinquency,   urban   law   en- 
forcement  jjlanning,   narcotics   and 
drug  control,  prisoner  rehabilitation 
programs  and  police-community  re- 
lations. 
— Half  of  our  States  have  established 
State     law     enforcement     planning 
commissions     to     help     coordinate 
statew  ide  efforts. 
— Federal.    State,   and    local    agencies 
are  sharing  knowledge,  i^ooling  their 
resources    and    experimenting    with 
new   techniques  and   organizations. 
— A  Federal  Judicial  Center  has  been 
established  to  revitalize  and  modern- 
ize our  Federal  court  system. 
This    year    /jnerica    must    decisively 
capture  the  initiative  in  the  battle  against 
crime. 

The  ma.ior  effort  must  be  m.ade  by  our 
cities  and  towns.  State  Governments 
must  provide  maximum  support. 

For  our  part,  we  must  strengthen  our 
Federal  law  enforcement  effort  to  deal 
promptly,  firmly  and  effectively  with 
those  who  \-iolate  Federal  criminal  laws 
and  we  should  assist  states  and  cities  in 
their  local  efforts. 
I  pledge  my  pprt. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  do  its  part. 
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And  most  important.  I  urge  the  Gov- 
ernors and  Mayors  to  do  their  part 

The  Governors  and  the  Mayors,  as 
well  as  the  C^)ni;ress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  must  this  year  reaffirm  for  the 
American  people  the  basic  principle  I 
stated  last  year  Public  order  Is  the  first 
busmess  of  government  ' 

1  The  Rrsponsihility  for  Local  Law 
Eniorcpmrnt 

The  Federal  Government  must  never 
assume  the  role  of  ttie  Nation's  police- 
man True  the  Federal  Government  has 
certain  direct  la*  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities But  these  are  carefully  limited 
to  such  matters  as  treason,  espionage, 
counterfeiting,  tax  evasion,  and  certain 
interstate  crimes 

Crime    Is   essentially    a   local    matter 
Police  operations — if  they  are  to  be  ef- 
fective   and    r-^sponsible — must    likewl.se 
remain  basically  locai    This  is  the  fun- 
damental premise  of  our  constitutional 
structure  and  of  our  heritage  of  liberty 
The  existing  pattern  of  law  enforce- 
ment makes  ;t  clear  that  local  govern- 
ments must  play  the  primary  role  in  any 
effective  protrram  to  combat  crime; 
— Of  the  40.000  law  enforcement  acen- 
cies  In  the  Nation,  more  than  39.750 
are  local,  while  some  200  are  State, 
and  the  remaining  few  are  Federal. 
—Of    the    371.000    full-time    law    en- 
forcement   officers    in     the    Nation. 
308.000  are  local,  while  only  40.000 
are  State  and  23.000  are  Federal. 
Under  our  Constitutional  system,  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  in 
the  streets  is  c  -mmitted   to  State  and 
local  ijovernments    It  is  essentially  the 
task   of   mayors   and   local   police,   sup- 
ported by  their  governors 

Today.  I  call  ur>on  every  Mayor  and 
ever\-  Governor  of  our  Nation  to: 
— E.xamme  the  local    ordinances  and 
state  criminal  laws  to  see  that  thev 
are  f.iir   firm,  effective  and  adapted 
to  the  cr.minai   uistice  problems  of 
the  Twentieth  Century 
— Review  the  adequacy  of  their  cor- 
rectional efforts     not  just  jails,  but 
detention  centers,  half-way  houses, 
social  services,  juvenile  delinquency 
efforts,   and   well-trained  probation 
and  parole  officers 
— Examine   their   judicial   systems   to 
make  certain  there  is  an  adequate 
number  of  judses  and  prosecuting 
attorneys    and    that    arraignments 
and  trials  are  promptly  held 
—Fully  support  the*r  local  police  not 
only  in  public  statements,  but  wth 
the  funds  necessarv  for  adequate  .sal- 
aries,   first-rate    training    and    the 
most  m.odern  equipment 
Two  years  ago — on  March  9.   1966 — I 
asked  'The  Attorney   General   to  work 
with   the  Governors  of  the  fifty  States 
to  establish  statewide  committees  on  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  "  Since 
then  25  States  have  taken  advantage  of 
Fedeia:    giants    to    help   establish   such 
statewide  commissions    California.  Con- 
necticut.    Delaware.     Florida.     Georgia. 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Michigan.    Minnesota.    Mis- 
sissippi. M'.ssouri.  New  Jersey.  New  Mex- 
ico.   New     Yoik.    Noith    Dakota.    Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.      Rhode      Island.      Utah. 
Washington,  West  Virginia.   Wisconsin 


/  urqi'  the  rcynainiriQ  States  to  act  this 
year.  And  I  urge  the  Mai/ors  of  our  cities 
to  establish,  their  own  local  crime  com- 
mtssians 

2  The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Art 

While  we  reject  Federal  dotninalion  of 
law  enforcement,  we  recognize  tliat  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  ine.scapable 
responsibility  to  help  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  efTorts 

Today,  I  renew  my  urgent  request  to 
the  Congress  for  immediate  pas<iage  of 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Art 
which  I  prupi^ised  last  near 

This  Act  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Federal  anti-i'rime  efToi  t  to  assist  local 
law  enforcement 

It  builds  upon  the  fimdamental  tenets 
of  the  Clime  Commission  s  report: 

— That   crime   prevention   is   a   major 

national  prijiity 
— Tliat  better  paid  better  trained,  bet- 
ter   equipped    txilice    are    urgently 
needed  in  almost  every  community 
— That  correctional  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  have  bet- 
ter information  on  the  causes  and 
control  of  crime 
— That  we  need  substantially  more — 
and  more  efficiently  u.sed — resources 
and  personnel  tj  provide  faster  ac- 
tion at  all  levels. 
— That  the  entire  system  of  criminal 
justice,  at  every  level  of  government, 
must  be  modernized. 
The  bill  I  sent  to  Congress  last  year 
emnhasi?es  flexibility  and  local  respon- 
sibility. It  provides 

— 100':    grants  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 
— OC:    planning  grants  to  State  and 

local  governments. 
— 60':  actijn  grants  to  implement  new- 
programs 
—  SC^  construction  t:rants  for  new  fa- 
cilities. 
3    Federal    Assistance    for    education 
and  training  of  law  enforcement  officials. 
Law    enforcemi-nt    means    more    than 
putting  on  a  uniform    It  means  learning 
about  the  Constitution,  about  our  laws, 
about  weaponry,  about  ptxiple.  It  means 
keeping    up    to   date   as   our   knowledge 
grows  and  our  techniques  and  equipment 
improve    Many    local    law   enforcement 
agencies    cannot    now    supply    the    ad- 
vanced training  our  men  need. 

Because   this  training  and  education 
are  .'io  essential.  I  propose  that  the  Safe 
Streets  Bill  as  originally  recommended 
be  amended  to: 
— .Vuthorize  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation   to    expand    its    training 
programs   for  State   and    local    law- 
enforcement  personnel,  both  m  the 
field  and  at  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy at  Quantico. 
— Provide   more   substantial   financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  develop  their 
own  training  prnprams 
— Establish  a  specific  program  of  fel- 
lowships, student  loans  and  tuition 
a;d  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 
— Create  a  National  In.siitule  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Ci  iminal  Justice  to 
develop   a   major   Federal   re.search 
program  for  the  application  of  the 


most  advanced  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  law  enforcement. 
4.  ^s-  a  measure  of  this  program'!^  ur- 
gency. I  call  on  the  Congre.'is  to  appropri- 
ate SlOO  million  for  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
:n  fiscal  1969-  double  the  amount  I  pro- 
po.std  last  year 

5  Youth  and  Delinquency. 
The  great  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple— members  of  the  healthiest,  the  mo.st 
intelligent  and  forthright  generation  this 
counti-y  has  ever  know-n — are  devoting 
their  energies  and  idealism  to  affirmative 
and  useful  endeavors  Millions  are  per- 
.sonally  involved  in  bringing  justice, 
strength  and  prosperity  to  /Xmerica  and 
to  the  world  In  the  .^rmed  Forces,  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  in  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities, in  the  poverty  program  and  m 
other  productive  jobs,  the  youth  of  .Amer- 
ica are  making  a  con.structive  record  that 
is  imequaled  by  any  generation  of  .Xmcri- 
cans. 

But  for  thousands  of  others,  the  years 
of  youth  are  spoiled  by  crime: 

— Youngsters  under  18  accounted  for 
one-fifth  of  all  non  traffic  arrests  in 
1965 
— Tho.se  under  24  accounted  for  l.alf 
of  all  those  arrested  for  major  crimes 
of  violence — homicide,  rape,  robbery 
and  assault. 
— Tliree  out  of  four  of  tho.se  arreted 
for  larceny,  burt^lary.  and  auto  theft 
were  under  24. 
This  problem  will  not  disappear  by  it- 
self   It   will   not   disappear  simply   as  a 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  criminal 
laws. 

No  child  Is  born  a  criminal. 
But.  we  know  that  children  born  into 
certain  environments  all  too  often  view 
the  policeman — and  the  civil  order  he 
protects — as  an  enemy,  rather  than  as  a 
protector  .Many  parents  fail  to  impart 
to  their  children  that  respect  for  law-ful 
and  just  authority  on  which  a  decent  .so- 
ciety depends  Thousands  of  these  early, 
individual  failures  later  become  parts  of 
a  national  tragedy. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  devoted 
immense  resources  to  education,  job 
training,  urban  planning  and  rehabili- 
tation and  civil  rights. 

But  these  elfoits  are  not  enough.  We 
need  a  mjic  direct  and  immediate  effort 
to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency  at  the 
local  level. 

.  /  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Juve- 
nile  Delinquency  Preiention  Act   that  I 
proposed  la^t  year.  This  Act  would: 
— Authorize  S25  million  in  assistance 
i-o  Stale  and  local  agencies  in  the 
first  year  to  develop  new-  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  -pecial  facilities  to  deal 
with  youthful  offenders. 
— Encourage  the  develoimitnt  of  ncw 
community    correctional    pro;:  rams 
which  avoid  the  stigma  and  isola- 
tiuii  that  often  follow-  i^rit^on  experi- 
ence. 
— Help  local  authorities  deal  with  de- 
linquent.s  effectively  in  terms  of  their 
individual  needs,  and  avoid,  when- 
ever possible,  separating  young  of- 
fenders from  their  families  and  from 
the  society  they  will  rejoin. 
— Develop  a  i^reatcr  range  of  alterna- 
tives to  jail — for  example,  half-way 
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houses,  youth  rehabilitation  centers 
and  family-type  group  homes. 
Young  Americans  are  our  Nation's 
most  valuable  and  valued  resource.  No 
loss  is  greater  than  when  a  youth — with 
the  world  before  him — is  cast  into 
ivdulthood  as  a  marked  criminal.  The 
health  of  our  Nation  requires  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  master  the  problem  of 
delinquency.  But  we  .nust  never  forget 
tliat  there  is — as  -chere  should  be — a 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  public  ef- 
forts can  properly  affect  private  lives. 
Neither  the  Executive  nor  the  Con- 
gress— nor  the  policeman  nor  the  youth 
worker — can  substitute  for  parents.  In 
their  hands  lie  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity. 

6.  Alcoholism.  I 

Alcoholism  is  tragically  high  on  the 
list  of  our  Nation's  health  problems. 

Five  million  Americans  are  alcoholics. 
They  bring  incalculable  grief  to  millions 
of  families.  They  cost  their  families, 
their  employers  and  society  billions  of 
dollars. 

While  alcoholism  is  essentially  a  med- 
ical problem,  it  is  also  a  problem  of  law 
enforcement.  The  local  policeman — not 
the  doctor — is  usually  the  first  point  of 
contact  between  society  and  the  public 
drunk,  the  intoxicated  driver  or  the 
down-and-out  derelict. 

Alcoholics  and  heavy  drinkers  over- 
burden our  law  enforcement  and  judi- 
cial systems: 

— There  are  currently  about  two  mil- 
lion arrests  each  year  for  drunken- 
ness— nearly    one-third    of    all    ar- 
rests. 
— Excessive  drinking  plays  a  part  in 
nearly  half  of  all  fatal  traffic  acci- 
dents. 
— Local  police  and  courts  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  time  and 
effort  on  what  is  essentially  a  med- 
ical problem — time  that  should  bet- 
ter  be   spent    dealing    with   serious 
offenses. 
— A  large  percentage  of  all  inmates  in 
short-term  correctional  institutions 
are   there   solely   because   of  public 
intoxication  and  related  minor  of- 
fenses. 
Yet  these  crowded  institutions  gener- 
ally provide  no  services  or  programs  to 
treat  them.  In  virtually  all  our  communi- 
ties, alcoholics  receive  less  adequate  care 
than  other  .sick  people. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  now  engaged  in  a  major 
program  dealing  with  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  strengthen  this  pro- 
gram with  appropriations  next  year  of 
$13.4  million  in  fiscal  1969. 

To  deal  with  the  alcoholic  whose  be- 
havior brings  him  into  contact  with  the 
law.  I  propose  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1968.  This  Act  would  provide 
Federal  leadership  and  assistance  to 
States  and  localities  in  developing  non- 
jail  alternatives  for  the  handling  of  alco- 
holics. 

THE    FEDERAL    EFFORT 

The  Federal  Government  must  have 
the  tools  it  needs  to  become  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  in  the  war  on  crime: 
stronger  laws,  more  personnel,  and  more 
resources. 


7.  Coordination. 

The  first  step  in  an  accelerated  Fed- 
eral anti-crime  drive  is  better  coordina- 
tion. Our  efforts  must  not  be  dissipated. 
Responsibility  must  not  be  fragmented. 
At  the  present  time,  a  large  number 
of  Federal  agencies  play  a  significant  role 
both  ;n  front-line  enforcem'=-nt.  and  in 
programs  ta  aid  State  and  local  a.eencies. 
The  resources  and  experience  of  many 
different  departments  and  agencies  are 
needed  in  this  effort.  But.  there  must  be 
a  control  room  for  Federal  action. 

Today  I  am  acting  in  .several  ways  to 
provide  this  coordination,  and  to  mobi- 
lize  the   agencies   oi   Government    that 
participate  in  the  w-ork  of  fighting  crime. 
/   signed   tJtis    mnrni'W   an    Executive 
Order  dcsig7iating  Ihc  Attoniiy  General 
to: 
—Coordinate  the  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment  activities   of   all  Federal   De- 
partments and  agencies. 
— Coordinate  all  Federal  programs  that 
assist  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime  prevention  activi- 
ties. 
The  Attorney  General  w-ill  establish  a 
special  office  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  carry  out  this  critical  work. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies will  now  have  a  single  office  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  to  contact  for  information  con- 
cerning all  Federal  programs  which  may 
affect  them.  These  include  jJiojects  as 
varied  as : 
— The    Labor    Department's    training 
programs    for    sub-professionals    in 
police  and  court  work. 
— Juvenile  delinquency  and  alcoholism 
prevention   efforts   of   the   Depart- 
meoit  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
farje. 
— The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban   Development's    planning    and 
other  assistance  programs  that  affect 
law  enforcement. 
— The      police-community      relations 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 
The  Attorney  General  will  not  operate 
these  programs.  He  will  coordinate  them 
and  issue  guidelines  to  ensure  that  they 
make  the  maximum  impact  in  meeting 
the  Nation's  public  safety  needs. 

8.  Strengthened  and  Unified  Correc- 
tions. 

The  apprehension  and  conviction  of  a 
criminal  is  doomed  to  ultimate  futility 
if  we  do  not  deal  effectively  with  him 
while  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 

Our  correctional  system  serves  two 
primary  functions.  It  protects  the  public 
through  the  detention  or  close  supervi- 
sion of  convicted  offenders.  It  also  seeks 
to  return  them  to  a  productive  life 
through  education,  training,  and  other 
programs. 

The  number  of  released  offenders  who 
subsequently  revert  to  a  life  of  crime  is 
disturbingly  large.  The  Crime  Commis- 
sion estimated  that  about  one-third  of 
released  criminals  return  to  prison  w-ithin 
five  years. 

The  task  of  supervising  hardened 
criminals,  and  of  repairing  and  strength- 
ening lives  is  difficult,  and  often  unap- 
preciated. This  work  requires  highly 
trained  personnel  and  carefully-super- 
vised programs  of  parole  and  probation. 


Today  the  Nation's  correctional  sy.stem 
is  undermanned  and  underequipped.  We 
must  make  it  a  strong  arm  in  our  total 
effort  to  protect  the  public  from  crime 

To  achieve  substantial  improvements 
in  tliis  long-Tieglectid  area.  1  ask  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  program  ftinds 
available  to  tltc  Bureau  of  Prisons  by  $3 
mil  lid?;. 

Tne  Federal  Government  has  devel- 
oped a  .s\stem  of  institutions  and  .serv- 
ice.-? — j^enitcntiaries.  reformatories,  youth 
centers,  jjarole  and  probation— to  protect 
society  and  to  lead  violators  to  more 
w-orthwhile  lives. 

Yet  our  correctional  sy.stem  is  frag- 
mented. Tlie  courts  supervi.se  parole  and 
probation,  while  the  Executive  Branch 
administer.s  the  i)risons. 

This  division  of  responsibility  impedes 
our  efforts  to  build  a  strong  and  effective 
correctional  .system.  We  need  a  .single, 
unified  organization  to  coordinate  the 
pri.son  ijersonnel  who  are  responsible  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the  com- 
munity personnel  who  supervise  tlieir 
parole. 

/  again  ask  the  Congress  to  unify  this 
system  by  establishing  a  United  States 
Corrections  Service  ivithin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

9.  Narcotics  arid  Drugs. 

In  no  area  of  law  enforcement  is  there 
a  greater  need  for  a  concentrated  drive 
than  in  dealing  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

These  powders  and  pills  threaten  our 
Nation's  health,  vitality,  and  self- 
respect. 

Heroin  addiction  is  largely  an  urban 
problem,  focused  in  slum  areas.  But  hal- 
lucinogens, .such  as  marihuana  and  LSD 
'Lysergic  Acid  Diethylamide  i  have 
spread  to  .suburban  and  rural  regions, 
and  are  taken  by  far  too  many  Ameri- 
can youths.  The  improper  use  of  danger- 
ous drugs — barbiturates,  pep  pills,  speed, 
other  amphetamines — cuts  across  all 
segments  of  the  population. 

The  present  Federal  laws  dealing  with 
these  substances  are  a  crazy  quilt  of  in- 
consistent approaches  and  widely  dispar- 
ate criminal  sanctions.  Responsibility 
for  their  administration  is  found  in  no 
single  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  is  re- 
sponsible for  narcotics  and  marihuana 
enforcement — because  historically  juris- 
diction in  that  area  was  based  on  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Bureau  has  only  about  300  agents 
for  the  United  States  and  all  its  foreign 
operations. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  enforces  the  dangerous  drug 
laws  through  its  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control,  which  has  only  about  300 
agents. 

Penalties  for  improper  use  of  these 
substances  are  inconsistent — and  in  the 
dangerous  drug  field,  too  weak. 

The  illegal  sale  of  LSD,  a  powerful 
hallucinogen,  is  only  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  maximum  prison  term 
of  one  year  for  the  first  offense.  There  is 
no  penalty  at  present  for  possession  of 
LSD  for  personal  use. 

Possession  of  marihuana,  another  hal- 
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lucinoeon,  is  punishable  by  a  inlnimiun 
teiTTi  of  two  years  and  a  maximum  of  t«^n 
for  the  first  ofTense  Illegal  sale  Is  pun- 
ishable by  a  minimum  of  flvo  years 

The.';e  inconsistencies  have  seriously 
hampered  law  enforcement — for  drug 
and  narcot'cs  peddlers  do  not  obsen-e 
bureaucratic  niceties;  More  than  901.  of 
seizures  of  L5D  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
DruK  Abuse  Control  have  also  turned  up 
marihuana — but  that  Bureau  Is  not  au- 
thorized to  make  arrests  for  illesal  traf- 
flckintr  In  marihuana. 

We  can  no  longer  deal  with  tills  major 
problem  In  a  haphaiiaid  way  We  must 
mobilize  now  to  halt  the  growing  trade 
In  harmful  narcotics  and  drugs 

/  propose  that  the  Congress  imme- 
diately: 

— Enact  h'qislution.  to  make  the  illegal 
manufacture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs  a 
tehmu  and  the  illeoal  possession  of 
these  drugs  a  misdemeanor 
— Provide  funds  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous  drug   agents   by   more   than 
one-third 
In  addition,   I  am   requesting: 
— The   National    Commission    on    Re- 
form of  tlie  Federal  Criminal  Laws — 
an   expert   and   dlstmgulshed  Com- 
mission established  by  Congress  last 
year — to  give  its  immediate  atten- 
tion to  a  review  of  all  our  narcotics 
and  drug  abase  laws,  and  to  recom- 
mend .1  balanced  and  consistent  ap- 
proach   to   this  problem   as  soon  as 
possible 
—The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  increase  the  activi- 
ties of  hLs  Department  in  the  area 
of  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts,  and 
m    alerting    young    people    to    the 
threat     addiction     poses     to     their 
lives. 
Finally,  and  most  important    I  am  to- 
day transmitting  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  to  t'-an.ifer  the  /unc- 
tions of  the  Bureau  nf  yarcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of   Drug   Abuse   Control   to   the 
Departynent  of  Justice. 

There,  in  a  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  these  functions 
can  work  togeti-.er  with  greater  efifec- 
tiveness  and  efficiency  This  step  imple- 
ments the  recommendation  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  of  1949.  and  of  the 
1963  Presidential  Advisory  Commission 
on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 

The  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  would  be  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion to 

—Use  the  experienced  manpower  of  the 
two  existing  Bureaus  more  ffflciently 
by  avoiding  duplicating  and  overlap- 
ping Investigations. 

—  Economize  by  consolidating  regional 

otTices. 

—Provide  a  single  channel  of  com- 
munications With  State,  local  and 
foreign  narcotic  control  authorities 
and 

— Improve  liaison  with  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  thus  strike  at  an  Im- 
portant aspect  of  organized  crime— 
the  illegal  drug  trade 

10.  Riot  Control. 

Last  summer  many  of  our  cities  were 
shaken  by  disorders  that  cost  scores  of 


lives    and    millions    of    dollai-s    in    dam- 


age 


All  Americans  have  thought  about  and 
discussed    the    causes    of    this    national 
tragedy    We  know  the  answers  are  com- 
plex   For  this   reason.   I  appointed,   last 
August,    a    National    Advisory   Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  and  charged  Its 
members  with  three  questions 
•What  happ*-ned:'" 
■  Why  did  It  happen^" 
•What  can  be  done  to  prevent  Us  hap- 
pening again  and  again?" 

We  await  their  report  and  recommen- 
dations 

But  there  is  no  need  to  wait  before  pro- 
U'Cting  society  against  those  who  would 
tear  it  apart  for  whatever  purpose, 

;  propo.se  the  Federal  .\nti-Htot  Act  of 
196S. 

This  new  law  will  make  it  a  felony, 
punishable  by  up  to  5  years  in  prison, 
for  any  person  to  Incite  or  organize  a 
riot  after  having  traveled  in  interstat^^- 
commerce  with  the  intention  to  do  so. 

This  is  a  narrow  and  carefully  drawn 
bill  It  does  not  impede  free  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly 

It  is  not  a  solution  to  our  urban  prob- 
lems. But  it  does  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  act  against  tluxse 
who  might  move  around  the  country, 
inciting  and  joining  in  the  terror  of  nots. 
Tills  bill  does  not  Involve  the  Federal 
Government  In  dealing  with  disturb- 
ances that  are  locally  Incited  and  prop- 
erly a  matter  for  State  and  local 
authorities. 

/  urge  those  authorities — the  Gover- 
nors and  Mayors  of  tfiis  Nation — to  re- 
view carefully  their  State  and  local 
anti-not  laws  to  make  certain  they 
provide  effective  protection  for  their 
citizens 

Tins  new  law  should  be  coupled  with 
the  Federal  Firearms  Bill.  Both  .seek  a 
common  end— to  reduce  cnme  and  dis- 
order in  our  cities  by  restricting  the  m- 
tfr.tare  mo\ ,  mmt  of  two  causes  of  death 
and  destruction— the  criminal  agitator 
and  the  gun. 

11    Organized  Crime. 
Organized    crime    is    big    business    in 
America 

Its  sinister  effect  pervatJes  too  many 
comers     of      America     today — through 
gambling.  loan  sharking,  corruption,  ex- 
tortion,     and      large      movenunts      of 
narcotics. 
The  Crime   Commission  reported; 
Organized  crime  is  ,i  society  that  seeks  to 
operate  outside  the  contrtil  of  the  Anierlcau 
people    and    their    governments     It    Involves 
thousiinds     of     criminals,     working     within 
structures  as  Cfimplex  ivs  those  .>f  any  large 
corporation,  subject  to  law5  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  those  of  legitimate  governments 
Its  ,ict!ons  are  not  impulsive,  but  rather  ttie 
result    of    intricate   conspiracies,   carried    on 
over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  con- 
trol over  whole  fields  of  activity  In  order  to 
amass  liuge  profits 

These  conspiracies  have  taken  over 
legitimate  busines-ses  They  have  at- 
tempted to  invade  the  councils  of  our 
Cities 

It  Is  clear  that  sporadic.  Isolated,  un- 
coordinated attacks  on  this  disciplined 
army  of  the  underworld  cannot  obtain 
lasting  results  Organize  crime  can  be 
defeated  only  by  organized  law  enforce- 
ment. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  a  "Strike  Force' 
proirram  has  recently  been  initiated  Ex- 
penenced  Investigators  and  attorneys 
from  several  Federal  departments  arid 
agenries  work  together  In  a  campaign 
concentrated  on  a  single,  organized 
criminal  syndicate  in  a  particular  geo- 
graphic area 

Strike  Force  Number  One.  centered  in 
a  large  northern  city,  used  skilled  inves- 
tigators from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
the  Customs  Bureau,  the  Secret  Service! 
the  Deixartmenl  of  Labor,  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  This  Strike  Force.  In 
cfx-tperation  with  Canadian  and  local  of- 
ficials, was  resix>n.Mble  la.st  year  for  Fed- 
eral indictments  of  25  underworld 
ligui'es. 

Additional  strike  forces  are  now  being 
formed  Within  the  next  few  months 
they  Will  be  moved,  without  public  no- 
tice, into  .'-everal  jvarus  of  the  Nation 
wheie  organized  crime  now  flourishes. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
and  this  Government's  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  give  this  program  the  highest 
priority.  Funds  are  included  in  my  budget 
to  support  these  additional  Strike 
Forces 

STRdNCER  CRIMINAL  LAWS 
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l~  Gambling  Laws. 
Gambling  provides  the  ma.ior  source 
of  revenue  for  organized  crime.  It  Is  vital 
that  the  Government  have  statutorj- 
mt^ns  to  play  a  leading  role  In  striking 
at  illegal  gambling  activities. 

T;ie  Federal  wagering  tax  produces 
needed  revenue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  a  .source  that  is  highly  appro- 
priate as  long  as  illegal  gambling  flour- 
ishes. It  is  important  that  this  tax 
imposed  by  the  Congress,  be  collected 
efficiently,  and  without  infringing  the 
constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers. 

/  recommend  that  our  gambling  laws 
be  strengthened  this  year. 

First,  we  should  broaden  the  law  to 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  engage  in 
gambling  as  a  substantial  business  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce. 

Second,  the  Federal  Wagering  statute 
should  be  modified  to  preserve  this 
valuable  taxing  authority  in  a  form  that 
does  not  raise  constitutional  problems. 

These  legislative  proposals  will  be  sent 
to  the  Congress  short,ly.  /  urge  their 
prompt  consideration. 
13  Immunity  Legislation. 
Last  year  I  requested  immunity  legis- 
lation to  comi)ol  the  giving  of  testimony 
concerning  activities  having  strong  links 
with  organized  crime.  This  kind  of  au- 
thority has  proven  its  value  in  the  past, 
but  its  current  .scope  is  limited.  /  reneic 
my  prirposal  that  immunity  legislation  be 
extended  to  the  Racketeering  Travel  Act. 
to  the  Obstruvtiun  of  Justice  statute,  to 
the  criminal  bankruptcy  law.  and  to  ynat- 
ters  involving  bribery,  graft,  and  conflict 
of  interest. 

14  Effective  Prosecution. 
Today,  the  prosecution  in  a  Federal 
criminal  case  cannot  apt^eal  when  a  Dis- 
trict Court  grants  a  pre-trial  motion  to 
suppress  evidence.  In  many  cases,  the 
suppression  of  that  evidence  may  effec- 
tively terminate  the  prosecution. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  Govem- 
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ment  to  appeal  such  orders  when  they 
believe  an  api^eal  is  justified. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion promptly. 

15,  Gun  Control. 

We  cannot  control  crime  without  con- 
trolling the  random  and  wanton  distribu- 
tion of  guns. 

There  is  little  need  to  restate  the 
arguments  for  taking  this  action.  We 
must  stop  what  amounts  to  mall  order 
murder. 

Newspapers  and  radios  proclaim  each 
day  the  tragic  toll  of  death  and  injury 
caused  by  firearms.  An  estimated  750,000 
Americans  have  died  by  this  means  since 
1900 — far  more  than  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  all  our  enemies  in  all  the  wars 
we  have  fought. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act the  bill  I  proposed  last  year  to: 

— Prohibit  interstate  mail  order  sales 
and  shipments  of  firearms,  except 
between  Federal  licerisees. 

— Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of 
handguns  to  out-of-state  purchasers. 

— Regulate  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
minors. 

— Further  regulate  the  importation  of 
firearms  into  this  country. 

As  I  said  one  year  ago : 

"Tills  legislation  will  not  curtail  own- 
ership of  firearms  used  either  for  sport 
or  self-protection.  But  it  will  place  a 
valuable  restraint  on  random  trade  In 
handguns — the  use  of  which  has  more 
and  more  characterized  burglaries  and 
other  crimes." 

We  know  the  facts.  Failure  to  act  upon 
them  is  irresponsible. 

NEW     STRENGTH     FOH     LAW     ENPOBCEMENT 

16.  Additional  Federal  Anti-Crime  Offi- 
cials. 

Since  1960.  the  pending  criminal  case- 
load in  the  Federal  system  has  increased 
by  90^1 .  The  total  number  of  grand  jury 
proceedings  has  grown  by  31%.  The  total 
number  of  appeals  has  grown  by  133%. 
During  this  period  the  number  of  Dis- 
trict Court  judges  Increased  by  40%. 

But  the  total  number  of  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys — the  men 
throughout  the  country  who  bring  the 
people's  cases  to  court — increased  by 
only  16%. 

/  am  requesting  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  enable  us  to  add  100  addi- 
tional Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  in  offices 
around  the  country. 

I  am  also  requesting  funds  for  ?nore 
than  100  additional  agents  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
latvyers  for  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

EFFECXrVE    CRIME    CONTROL    IN    AN    ACE    OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

At  its  heart,  the  law  enforcement  prob- 
lem has  always  been — and  will  remain — 
a  human  problem.  Wretched  living  con- 
ditions produced  high  crime  rates  a  cen- 
tiry  ago  in  immigrant  neighborhoods. 
Today,  slum  conditions  are  producing 
equally  serious  crime  problems  among 
the  new  immigrants  to  our  cities. 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  change 
those  conditions — and  we  shall. 

But  our  responsibilities  require  us  to 
find  more  Immediate  solutions  to  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate,  that  will  help  us  main- 
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tain  order  while  we  build  better  founda- 
tions for  urban  life. 

17.  Improved  law  enforcement  com- 
munications. 

The  Crime  Commission  Report  showed 
that  the  ability  of  the  police  to  make  an 
arrest  often  depends  upon  the  time  with- 
in which  affected  citizens  contact  them, 
the  speed  with  which  radio  messages  can 
be  transmitted,  and  the  icspon.se  time  of 
neighborhood  police. 

In  spite  of  our  advanced  technological 
knowledge  and  capacities,  it  often  takes 
many  minutes  for  help  to  reach  a  citizen. 
Further,  communications  facilities  for 
essential  emergency  services  in  many 
metropolitan  areas  are  over-crowded  and 
out  of  date. 

To  implement  a  four-point  program 
to  improve  law  enforcement  communica- 
tions : 
— I  am  instructing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  local 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and  the 
telephone  companies  to  develop 
methods  to  make  the  ordinary  tele- 
phone more  effective  for  summoning 
police  aid  In  times  of  emergency. 
Such  a  step,  recommended  by  the 
Crime  Commission,  was  recently  en- 
dorsed by  the  largest  telephone  com- 
pany in  the  Nation. 
— I  have  requested  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  give  the 
highest  priority  In  the  allocation  of 
new  radio  channels  to  police  and 
other  emergency  services  in  our 
largest  cities. 
— I  am  asking  the  Presidential  Task 
F\)rce  on  Communications  Policy, 
established  last  August,  to  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  total 
public  safety  radio-communications 
requirements  and  present  capabil- 
ities in  selected  metropolitan  areas. 
— I  am  directing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  prototype,  low-cost,  light- 
weight personnel  radio,  which  can 
be  used  by  patrolmen  throughout 
the  Nation. 

18.  Modern  Weapons  and  Equipment. 
Revolvers  and  nightsticks  are  clearly 

inadequate  for  the  many  different  crises 
faced  by  the  police.  New  weapons  and 
chemicals — effective  but  causing  no  per- 
manent injury — have  been  and  are  being 
developed. 

But  too  little  is  now  known  about  their 
potential  to  preserve  order  while  pro- 
tecting lives.  Too  little  is  known  about 
their  limitations. 

/  am  instructing  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  work- 
ing with  the  Attorney  General  and  law 
enforcement  officials,  to  study  these  new 
weapons  and  chemicals  and  other  new 
techniques  in  crime  control.  The  results 
of  this  study  will  be  made  available  to 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country. 

19.  Bank  Protection. 

We  must  bring  modern  crime  detec- 
tion and  protective  equipment  into  our 
banks. 

Robberies  of  financial  institutions 
have  increased  continuously  in  the  past 
decade. 

In  1955  there  were  526  robberies  com- 


mitted against  financial  institutions  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law.  In  1966  there  were 
1,871  such  offenses — an  increase  of  about 
250'-  . 

Silent  alarms  and  camera  systems 
now  exist  that  can  both  deter  these 
crimes  and  aid  in  investigation  and 
pro.secutlon.  Yet  many  financial  insti- 
tutions have  not  yet  installed  them, 

/  urge  tlie  Congress  to  enact  a  Bank 
Protection  Act  of  1968,  to  direct  those 
Federal  agencies  with  respon.nbilities  for 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
to  issue  regulations  requiring  the  instal- 
lation, maintcjimicc.  and  operation  of 
appropriate  protective  systems. 

20,  Auto  Theft  Prevention. 

We  must  reduce  the  great  number  of 
automobiles  that  are  stolen  each  year. 

Auto  theft  is  the  third  most  frequent, 
and  the  second  most  costly  crime  in 
America. 

It  is  a  crime  that  involves  the  young. 
Over  60''.  of  all  auto  thefts  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  under  the  age  of  18. 
This  is  often  the  first  step  in  a  life  of 
crime — a  first  step  that  might  be  easily 
prevented, 

A  iH-incipal  device  in  auto  theft  is  the 
so-called  "master  key,"  which  can  be 
used  to  start  a  car's  ignition.  These  keys 
are  advertised.  They  can  be  ordered  by 
mail. 

/  propose  the  Auto  Theft  Prevention 
Act  of  1968.  to  prohibit  the  advertise- 
ment, mailing  and  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys 
and  information  and  devices  from  ichich 
such  keys  can  be  made. 

This  Act.  together  with  auto  safety 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation — which  would  require 
anti-theft  devices  to  be  included  in  au- 
tomobiles manufactured  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969 — should  help  counter  the 
rising  rate  of  auto  thefts.  Some  of  our 
automobile  manufacturers  have  already 
announced  plans  to  include  such  devices 
in  future  models. 

21.  Model  Precincts. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  our  Model 
Cities  program — the  most  comprehensive 
urban  development  program  this  country 
has  ever  undertaken — to  promote  the 
goal  of  effective  law  enforcement. 

The  Model  Cities  program  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  plan  ahead  for  law  en- 
forcement in  a  new  environment.  Many 
cities  have  begun  to  do  so. 

/  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  to  require 
each  of  the  63  cities  now  included  icithin 
the  Model  Cities  program,  as  well  as  any 
new  grantees,  to  include  icithin  its  total 
program  a  well-designed  system  for 
crime  prevention  and  control.  These 
could  include  such  items  as: 

— Establishment  of  model  precincts. 

— Improvement    of    i:iolice-community 
relations. 

— Creation  of  effective  recruitment  and 
training  centers. 

— New     programs     for    youthful     of- 
fenders. 

The  Model  Cities  program  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  create  safe  streets  in  safe 
neighborhoods  through  more  effective 
crime  prevention  and  law  enforcement 
systems.  We  must  seize  that  opportunity. 

.22.  Right  to  Privacy. 
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We  must  protect  the  Amt-!  lean  people 
against  a  new  threat  to  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  precious  rlKht* — the  rtcht  of 
personal  privacy 

The  principle  that  a  man  s  home  is  his 
castle  is  under  new  aftack  Kor  centuries 
the  law  of  trespass  protected  a  man's 
lands  and  his  home  But  in  this  age  of 
I'dvanced  technolowv  thick  walls  and 
locked  doors  cannot  siuard  our  prl\acy 
or  safeguard  our  personal  freednni  To- 
day 've  need  a  stront;  law — suited  to 
modern  conditions — to  protect  us  from 
those  whf>  -Aould  tresnn-s  un<in  our  con- 
versations 

Last  year  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Riuht  of  Privacy  Act.  /  urcic  the 
Ci>ngre!'s  tn  enrict  t>"s  le'jt^lation  this 
year. 

CRIME    CONTRiiL  — »     TASK     FOR     ILL     iVMrRICANS 

This  22-point  program  will,  if  adopted 
and  put  fully  into  practice  make  the 
conditions  oi  life  for  most  law-abiding 
citizens  safer,  and  thus  freer  and  hap- 
pier 

But  in  implenu-ntinx  it  we  must  re- 
m.un  aware  of  its  limitations,  as  well  as 
Its  sroais 

It  is  not  a  substitute  for  action  by  local 
law  enforcement  offlcials.  The  job  of  law 
enforcement — the  basic  responsibility — 
:s  for  the  local  police,  the  local  mayor, 
the  city  council,  in  short  the  people  of 
our  towns  and  cities 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  frustrations 
of  many  young  people  But  it  will  iielp  to 
steer  thousands  of  young  offenders  to 
more  productive  lives. 

It  is  not  a  .solution  to  the  illnesses  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction.  But  it 
will  enable  us  to  deal  with  them  more 
effectively 

It  IS  not  an  answer  to  the  blight  of  our 
cities  and  suburbs.  But  it  will  help  to 
make  our  metropolitan  areas  more  liv- 
able 

It  does  not  establish  a  national  police 
force  but  it  will  help  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  its  part  well. 

The  Nation  needs  vigorous  and  sub- 
.stantial  programs  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  crime  on  all  levels  of  Government— 
but  most  importantly  at  the  local  level 
where  it  afTects  us  all  most  immediately 
and  most  directly. 

There  are  some  who  view  the  crime 
problem  in  racial  terms.  The  facts  belie 
this.  Crime  affects  all  Americans  It  is 
not  a  problem  of  rich  against  poor  or 
white  again.>t  Negro,  because  the  hard 
facts  show  that  crime  victimizes  most 
severely  and  most  directly  those  :n  pov- 
erty and  those  m  minority  ^-roups. 

No  people  need  or  want  effective  and 
fair  law  eniorcement  more  than  those 
who  live  in  our  crowded  inner  cities. 

For  all  Americans  we  must  improve 
and  strengthen  our  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem 

Speeches  and  strong  words  and  good 
intentions  will  not  solve  our  Nations 
cr'iiio  problem. 

This  message  will  not  solve  our  Na- 
tion's crime  problem. 

Only  action  will  be  effective  to  control 
crime  m  the  cities  and  states  of  our 
country:  action  at  the  local  level,  action 
at  the  state  level  and  action  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
Today  I  pledge  the  resources  of   the 


Federal  Government  to  supiwri  the  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  our  Nation  in  an 
all-out  war  against  crime 

I  urge  the  C<ingre.s.s  to  loin  with  me  by 
passing  the  legislation  I  have  recom- 
mended in   this  message 

Lyndon   B    Johnson 

The   WniTf   Hot-sr    February   7.   1968. 


ADMINISTRATION  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
BILL  SHOULD  BE  ENAC I  ED  INTO 
LAW 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  Pn-sident, 
the  pending  civil  rights  bill  is  concerned 
with  the  iiiihts  and  privile;,es  of  all 
citizens  which  have  already  been  urantcd 
to  all  Americans  through  pie\  lous  legis- 
lation Indeed,  they  were  pledged  to  all 
citizens  when  the  first  10  amendinonts 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  ratified. 

In  the  historic  civil  rights  bills  en- 
acted since  1965.  wc  approved  laws  deal- 
ing with  racial  discrimination  in  voting, 
public  accommodations,  employment, 
public  facilities  and  education.  Unfortu- 
nately, local  law  fiitorceincnt  officers  in 
some  parts  of  the  Nation  are  luiable  or 
unwilling  to  enforce  laws  ^'uaranteeing 
equal  rights  to  all  citizens  These  laws 
are  meaningle.ss  if  they  are  not  sustained 
by  full  forceful  protection  from  those 
who  would  defeat  their  pun^ose  and  ef- 
fect by  means  of  violence  or  intimidation. 
We  have  recognized  and  established 
these  civil  rights.  Now.  we  must  take  the 
additional  necessan.'  step  of  pledgiiv; 
the  Nations  law  enforcement  machinery 
to  their  protection  and  enforcement.  In 
order  to  make  meaningful  the  \arious 
civil  rights  laws  on  the  statute  books, 
federal  legislation  is  now  appropriate  and 
necessary 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  H  R. 
2516.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  interfere  with 
a  person  exercising  his  right  to  vote,  his 
right  to  attend  school,  eat  in  a  restaurant, 
sene  on  a  iur>'.  ride  a  common  carrier, 
use  public  facilities — in  short,  emoying 
his  rights  as  an  American  citizen.  It 
'Aould  give  real  protection  against  both 
private  and  governmental  wrongdoing 
to  those  lawiully  enjoying  their  con- 
stitutional and  statuton.-  rights. 

Mr  Prc.^ldent.  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  have  either  welcomed,  or 
peacefully  accepted,  the  fact  that  Ne- 
groes are  entitled  to  full  tnjoyment  of 
equal  rights.  Unfortunately,  a  .small  mi- 
nority of  iioodlums  and  bigots  have  re- 
sorted to  violence  to  bar  them  from  exer- 
cising their  lawful  rii;hts  Brutal  crimes 
liavc  been  committed  not  only  against 
Negroes  attempting  to  exercise  their  lib- 
erties but  also  against  white  men  and 
women  and  Negroes  who  have  tried  to 
help  their  fellow  citizens  cxerci.se  rheir 
rights.  Too  often  acts  of  racial  terror- 
ism have  gone  unpunished  The  proposed 
bill  will  further  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  civil  rights  workers 
and  members  of  minority  <:roups  The 
tragic  record  of  unpunished  crime.i  in 
.some  Stales  make  passage  of  this  bill 
imperative  Violence  cannot  be  tolerated 
either  in  suppre.ssion  of  rights  or  in  cam- 
paigns for  their  recognition 

This    Congress    should    expand    civil 
rights    and    protect    civil    liberties     We 


should  support  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  its  decisions  as 
the  law  of  the  land  Daily  we  hear  and 
read  arguments  for  and  against  .segreua- 
tion.  and  suggestions  to  compromi.se 
troublf.some  questions  of  civil  rights. 
There  lust  cannot  be  any  compromise 
on  civil  rights  Either  you  are  for  the 
Sup:  erne  Court  decisions  and  will  obey 
the  decisions  as  i)romulETated  or  you  are 
rc-isting  law  and  order.  Racial  problems 
are.  in  reality,  moral  problems  and  not 
political  issues  Let  us  remember  at  all 
times,  we  arc  the  Nation  winch  chi-'ied 
on  our  -Statue  of  Liberty: 

One  nie  vnur  tired,  your  pe.ir.  your  !uid- 
tlltcl  ma.sses  yearning  to  breathe  free  The 
v.rctrhPd  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore  Send 
the.se.  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me: 
I   lift   my   lump  ijeside  the  i^olden  door 

In  ff.ct.  early  in  1959  I  made  this  pre- 
cipe statement  in  supixirt  of  complete 
civU  liberties  and  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans  without  regard  to  race  or 
color. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  reaffirm  my  com- 
plete dedication  to  the  principle  of  full 
civil  rights  and  rlvil  liberties  for  all  citi- 
zens by  votinrt  for  the  civil  rights  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  and  announcing 
mv  intention  to  vote  against  all  pro- 
|)osed  amendments  whose  purpo.se  is  to 
weaken  or  nullify  its  hieh  purpose. 

In  this  bill  we  hope  to  complete  the 
'ob  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  and 
no  question  as  to  the  ability  and  the 
intent  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
luotert  the  rights  of  all  citizens  regard- 
less .if  their  race.  If  we  wish  to  give  any 
:e;il  meanlni;  to  civil  rights  legislation 
already  i)a.ssed.  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  IS  essential. 

To  temporize  is  to  encourage  defiance 
of  the  law  and  contempt  for  the  law. 
We  are  a  nation  committed  to  justice 
and  to  Democratic  principles:  a  govern- 
ment of  law  and  not  of  men.  We  cannot 
continue  to  deny  to  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens what  we  offer  to  the  world. 

Let  me  pa.ss  this  bill  as  a  step  toward 
providing;  dtmocracy  in  the  fullest  sense 
to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


US    POLICY  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  James 
Reston.  in  the  February'  7  New  York 
Times,  has  written  an  article  which 
raises  important  questions  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  U.S.  policy  and  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  He  asks: 

Here  Is  the  dliommn  nf  our  .military  strat- 
egy of  victory  How  do  we  win  by  mllit.iry 
force  without  destroying  what  we  are  trying 
to  sa-.e'' 

He  says: 

Sornewliere   ther°   must   be  .i  line  beyond 

which  the  killing  und  .sutfermg.  not  only  on 

our  side  but  on  the  side  of  the  Vietnamese, 
overreach  any  .•itt  unable  end. 

Is  It  not  time  for  us  to  ask  whether  v^-e 
are  crossing  that  line,  when  South  Viet- 
nam 3  ma.-or  cities,  such  as  Hue  and 
parts  of  Saigon,  are  systematically  re- 
duced to  rubble  and  dust?  Has  not  the 
time  come  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  strongest  initiatives  necessarj'  to 
aciueve  a  workable  peace? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
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article  written  by  Mr.  Reston  printed  in 
Ulie  Record. 

Tiure  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pi  ies    rnAT  Captired  the 

Flvtapfr 

I  By  James  Ueston) 

Wasiiincton,  February  6 — 'Att-ick  and 
counteratt.\ck  widened  across  .South  Vietnam 
today."  The  .^.s.sCKiated  Press  rejinrted.  'Large 
scclious  of  Saigon  i'.ncl  Hue  lay  in  smoldering 
ruins,  and  columns  of  .•imoke  rose  as  South 
Vietnamese  divebombors.  U.S.  Iielicopter 
gunships.  artillery  .-nd  t  inks  blasted  away 
at  Communist   troops  in  .-cattered  sections." 

This  In  a  teeming  cltv  of  three  million  peo- 
ple. 'Tens  of  thousands  of  terrified  ciyllians 
streamed  trtm  shacks  and  liuts  in  Saigon 
witli  what  inc.iger  bi-lonpinps  they  could 
carry,  .Mrcaciv  nearly  :200.000  rrfucces  are  re- 
ported. 6R OOO  in  .Saigon  uiul  it,s  .--uburbs.  and 
tlie  total  is  expected  to  double  or  triple  when 
all  reports  are  In.  .  .  ." 

THE    DILEMMA 

Here  Is  the  dilemma  of  our  military  strat- 
egy of  victory.  How  do  we  win  by  military 
force  without  desiroylniT  what  we  are  trying 
to  save?  The  battle  is  so  tierce  and  the  situa- 
tion .so  solemn  tliat  the  impul.se  to  rally 
round  is  very  strong,  but  the  mind  boggles 
at  the  jiaradox  of  tearing  apart  what  we  have 
undert  iken  to  defend. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  the  moral  and 
strategic  problem  from  the  bcrlnning:  How 
to  save  -South  Vietnam  without  wrecking  It. 
The  Vietcong  liave  made  clear  from  the  start 
that  they  would  risk  anything,  destroy  any- 
thing, and  kill  anybody,  even  if  they  in- 
herited notliing  but  the  wreckage.  But  what 
of  us? 

THE     BITTER    PROPAGANDA 

Is   not   our   rotintry.    Somewhere   there 
a    line    beyond    which    the   killing 


It 
must    be 

and  suffering,  not  fnly  on  our  side  but  on 
tb.e  side  of  the  Vietnamese,  overreach  any 
attainable  end.  but  there  is  !^till  no  evidence 
here  that  the  Johnson  Administration  sees 
the  futile  brutality  of  these  recent  days  in 
this  light 

In  the  bitter  propaganda  of  the  war.  the 
otiiclal  line  here  Is  that  everything  happens 
for  the  best  The  communiques  sound  more 
and  more  like  a  TV  singing  commercial: 
•  We're  wining,  we're  winning."  they  cry,  Just 
like  the  Sunoco  Sunny  Dollars  jingle. 

Death  lia.s  now  become  the  official  measure 
of  our  success.  General  Westmoreland  sends 
a  mcKsaire  of  congratulations  to  his  troops. 
They  have  killed  more  of  the  enemy  in  the 
last  week,  he  says  (21.330).  than  the  United 
States  has  lost  in  the  entire  war  i  16.000) .  He 
warns  of  a  'second  wave"  of  enemy  attacks 
en  the  cities,  but  our  victory  "may  measur- 
ably shorten  the  war."  The  White  House  press 
secretary  balks  at  drawing  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  liis  own   His  name  Is  Christian. 

It  would  be  reassuring  to  feel  at  this 
solemn  moment  that  all  this  human  carnage 
Is  really  brincing  us  to  an  end  worthy  of 
the  means  employed,  or  even  that  we  are 
petting  an  honest  offlcial  appraisal  of  our 
I^redicament.  but  this  city  is  seething  with 
doubt  and  even  the  .'Administration  itself  is 
wracked  by  suppressed  dii,sent 

Is  the  President  worried  about  how  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  will  be  received? 
His  staff  obliges  by  organizing  offlcial  cheer 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is 
lip  concerned  about  the  reaction  to  recent 
events  in  Vietnam  and  Korea?  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara  go  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
to  calm  things  down,  but  not  before  the 
.Idmlnlstration  approves  of  the  questioners. 
Is  the  President  apprehensive  about  the 
coming  battle  at  Khesanh?  Never  mind,  he 
!ias  requested  and  received  a  written  assur- 
ance from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  the  Marines  and  the  Army  will 


hold.  "I  don't  want  any  damned  Dienbien- 
plius,"  he  says. 

THE    CEN-VHAL    QVESTION 

War  Is  a  corrupting  business— always  lias 
been — and  this  one  Is  no  exception  But  it  is 
important  to  decontaminate  the  propasramia 
No  doubt  the  allied  victories  are  trtie  No 
doubt  the  enemy  casualties  are  very  heavy. 
No  doubt  the  civilian  casualties  are  alarm- 
ingly high,  though  they  are  not  mentioned. 
But  the  destruction  goes  on.  We  are  the 
flies  that  captured  the  flypaper  We  are  <tuck 
with  our  concept  of  a  military  victory,  and 
tlie  main  question  goes  unaivswerrd:  What  Is 
the  end  that  Justifies  this  .daughter'  How 
will  we  save  Vietnam  if  we  destroy  it  in  the 
battle? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir^  inia.  Air.  Presi- 
dent, I  sug.sest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virfiiaia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH   CI'vTL 
RIGHTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    r,24 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day Senator  Brooke  and  I  offered,  with 
several  cosponsors.  amendment  No.  ,'i24, 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  That 
amendment  is  identical  to  S.  13,58,  with 
one  exception.  Since  there  appears  to  be 
some  possible  misunderstanding  of  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  that  one  exception, 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  what  is  in- 
tended and  what  the  language  says.  I 
refer  to  this  exception  as  the  so-called 
Mrs.  Murphy  provision,  section  4(f)  of 
the  amendment,  and  perhaps  that  desig- 
nation may  be  misleading  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  j^ro- 
vision  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1966. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  amend- 
ment No.  524  does  not,  nor  is  it  intended 
to  exempt  from  coverage  the  sale  or 
rental  of  single-family  dwellings.  It  is 
intended  to  and  does  exempt  the  rental 
or  leasing  of  a  portion  of  a  single-family 
dwellin.g,  which  means  in  practical  terms 
the  letting  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  per- 
son's home.  The  amendment  cannot  be 
construed  to  exempt  all  sales  or  rentals 
of  .single-family  homes. 

It  docs  two  things,  and  two  things 
only : 

First.  With  respect  to  .single-family 
dwellings,  owner  occupied,  it  exempts 
the  rental  or  lease  of  a  room  or  rooms 
within  that  dwelling. 

Second.  With  respect  to  two-,  three-, 
or  four-family  dwellings,  where  the 
owner  occupies  one  of  the  units  or  quar- 
ters, it  exempts  the  sale,  rental,  or  lease 
of  the  other  units. 

This  amendment  does  not  permit  real- 
tors, real  estate  agents,  or  brokers  to 
discriminate  on  behalf  of  owner-occu- 
pants falling  under  this  exception. 

The  sole  intent  of  this  section  is  to 
exempt  those  who,  by  the  direct  personal 
nature  of  their  activities,  have  a  close 
personal  relationship  with  their  tenants. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  as  well 


that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  need  for 
-ranlin'i  this  exemption.  But  many  peo- 
Iile  both  in  the  Cont-'ress  and  outside  the 
Congress,  argue  very  strongly  for  this 
sort  of  ( xemption.  Some  argue  on  the 
mciits  ;ind  most,  I  would  say.  argue  on 
the  basis  of  a  belief  that  it  is  pohtically 
iK^cessary.  Where  tl'.c  loss  in  covernge 
represents  a  very  .small  fraction  of  the 
total  housing  supi^ly — now  and  in  the 
future — then  I  think  we  can  give  one 
slice  of  the  loaf  in  order  to  save  the  re- 
mainder of  the  loaf. 

Once  igain,  .'ection  4(ft  of  lliis 
amendment  does  not  exempt  the  sale  or 
rental  of  an  entire  single-family  dwell- 
uv.  whether  by  the  owner  or  an  apcnt. 
It  does  exempt  the  rental  or  lea.se  of  a 
room  cir  rooms  witliin  a  sin'-'lc-family 
d'.veliinii. 

V/ith  I'ffercnee  to  the  number  of 
hous(s  and  dv.'tllinjs  involved  and  in- 
tended to  be  exempted  under  the  terms 
of  section  4ifi  of  the  iJcndinc  amend- 
ment. It  was  (Ktimated  in  1966  th.at  this 
lan-juase  would  exclude  some  1.. 520.000 
two-fnmily  unit.s  and  509.000  three-  and 
four-family  units,  or  a  total  of  about 
2  029.000  units  out  of  an  estimated  60 
million  total  hou.sing  supply.  That  esti- 
mate was  made  in  1966.  It  has  not  been 
uiKiated.  However,  our  be.st  information 
is  that  the  porcentaoe  of  total  Inusing 
falling  within  this  catet?ory  would  remain 
at  the  .same  percentage,  or  an  estimated  3 
1  'orcent. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  other  con- 
ceivable construction  that  could  be  made 
of  section  4<f )  as  it  apix^ars  in  the  pend- 
ing arncndm.cnt. 

I  have  made  my  statement  at  this  time 
t,o  clarify  any  doubt  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  .sponsors. 


THE  SPRING  CAMPAIGN  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHER    KING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'ffinia,  Mr.  Prcsi- 
di^nt.  I  call  attention  to  the  lead  editorial 
in  today's  Washinaton  Po.st.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "The  Spring  Campaign." 

I  read  certain  excerpts  therefrom: 

The  Uictics  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Lutlier 
PCine's  ;pring  crimpaien  asalnst  the  Govern- 
ment nre  under  di.scu.=sion  here  this  week 
Mid  the  ideas  being  considered  pose  many 
;>roblcm.s — lor  Dr.  Kin?,  lor  his  followers,  for 
other  Americans  who  sympathize  with  his 
foals.  and  for  the  cfScials  who  must  handle 
the  Government's  resiionse  The  basic  plan 
to  "escalate  nonviolence  to  the  level  t.f  civil 
dii-xjbedience"  Ls  a  dangerous  one  if  lor  no 
other  reason  :han  that  the  hne  between 
civil  disobedience  and  violent  disobedience, 
while  quite  precise,  is  easy  to  cross  over. 
»  •  »  •  » 

The  rc'tl  purnnce  of  the  cami').''aen  m.-iv  well 
be  to  re-establish  Dr.  Kinc  ris  the  major 
spokesman  for  discontented  Necroes. 

»  »  *  *  > 

But  U'  th.at  is  lo  come  about,  the  campaign 
mu;  t  have  a  constructive  goal  in  sight.  A 
campaign  aimed  solely  at  what  even  Dr. 
Kine's  aides  regard  ;.s  nigh  impossible-  the 
passage  immedl;itely  of  some  yet  ur.articu- 
latcd  legislation  by  C-ongre.s.s — is  more  likely 
to  conclude  with  a  whimjjer  than  with  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  tactics  being  discu.ssed  are  disruptive 
and  unappealing.  The  idea  of  "a  thousand 
l>ersons  in  need  of  health  and  medical  care 
sitting  in  around  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  so 
that  nobody  could  get  jn  or  out"  until  the 
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demonstrators  get  treated  la  not  likely  to  win 
the  sympathies  ot  those  at  the  hospital,  or 
elsewhere  f.>r  <uldltlon<iJ  medJcal  care  for  the 
NAtlun  3  poor  Nor  is  the  Idea  of  putting  a 
few  hundred  people  on  each  of  the  bridges 
leading  Into  the  city  to  create  massive  trafllc 
J.ims  likely  U>  arouse  the  sympmthy  of  Oin- 
({re.ss  for  Additional  fundi*  t<j  aid  the  po<ir 

Mr  President.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  last  paraaraph: 

The  reep<3nse  the  Government  must  make 
to  tactics  of  this  kind  is  very  clesir  The  nor- 
mal operations  of  Ooverument  must  con- 
tinue Accejss  to  Government  jfflce.i.  for  that 
matter  to  private  offices,  and  to  the  city 
Itself  must  not  be  impeded. 

Mr  Pre.-iident,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  editorial  to  Senators,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  of  the  general  tenor 
of  the  editorial 

I  expect  to  have  more  to  say.  and  per- 
haps considerably  mure  to  say,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  with  reference  to  the 
spring  campaign  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King 

Mr  President  I  a^sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  bein*?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Sprino  C\mpai(..v 
The  tactics  uf  the  Rev  Mr  Martin  Luther 
King  j  spring  campaign  .against  the  Oovem- 
ment  are  under  discussion  here  this  week  and 
the  Ideas  being  considered  pose  many  prob- 
blems — for  Dr  King,  for  his  followers,  for 
other  Americans  who  sympathize  with  his 
goals,  and  for  the  officials  who  must  handle 
the  Oovernment'3  response  The  basic  plan 
to  "escalate  nonviolence  to  the  level  of  civil 
disobedience  '  is  a  dangerous  one  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  line  between  civU 
disobedience  and  violent  disobedience,  while 
quite  precise.  Is  easy  to  cross  over  Such 
campaigns  have  rarely  been  attempted  In  this 
country  and  could  be  Justified  only  if  the  law 
or  situation  under  attack  were  so  oppressive 
lUs  to  be  unendurable  and  the  normal  politi- 
cal process  so  r!g„'ed  that  change  was  other- 
wise impossible 

Assuming  that  3r  King  beUe\e8  that  kind 
of  situation  now  exists,  an  assumption  we 
do  not  support,  he  and  those  meeting  with 
him  here  must  bear  in  mind  that  civil  dis- 
obedience IS  likely  to  succeed  only  if  many 
governing  conditions  are  met  It  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  anything  unless  the  goals  are 
speclflc  and  particular  and  not  general  and 
vague  It  is  likely  to  be  futile  unless  the 
campaign  directlv  affects  and  touches  those 
who  have  the  power  to  alter  the  conditions 
complained  of  It  is  likely  only  to  provoke 
resentment  and  opposition  If  the  Inconven- 
ience resui-ing  from  It  injures  those  power- 
less to  effect  desired  changes  or  Innocent  of 
any  blame  for  the  complained  of  conditions. 
Viewed  agunst  these  standards,  the  news 
from  Dr  Kings  headc|uarters  in  Atlanta 
h.ws  not  been  reassuring  The  call  for  the 
campaign  has  gone  out,  the  speclflc  tactics 
to  be  used  are  under  discussion,  but  the 
goals  of  the  campaign  are  sUll  uncertain. 
That  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  campaign  may 
well  be  to  re-establish  Dr  King  as  the  ma- 
jor spokesman  for  discontented  Negroes — 
ind  achieving  that  purpose,  in  light  of  the 
•ilternatlves.  may  be  as  import.-.n*  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  as  it  Is  to  Dr  King  But 
11  that  IS  to  come  about,  the  campaign  must 
have  a  constructive  goal  in  sight.  A  cam- 
paign aimed  solely  at  what  even  Dr  King's 
aidts  regard  as  nigh  impossible — the  passage 
immediately  of  some  yet  unartlculated  legis- 
lation by  Congress — is  more  Ukely  to  con- 
clude with  a  whimper  than  with  a  success 


The  tactics  being  discussed  .rre  disruptive 
and  unappenllng  nie  idea  of  a  thousand 
persons  in  need  of  health  and  medical  care 
sitting  in  around  Bethesdu  Nmal  HusplUl 
so  that  nobotly  could  get  in  or  ouf  until 
the  demonstrators  get  treated  Is  not  Ukely 
U)  win  the  sympathies  of  those  at  the  hospi- 
tal, or  el.sewhere  fur  iiddltloiuil  medical  care 
for  the  N auon  s  jxior  Nor  is  the  idea  ot  put- 
ting a  few  hundred  people  on  each  of  the 
bridges  leading  into  the  city  Ui  create  mas- 
sive traffic  Jams  likely  to  irouse  the  sympathy 
of  Congress  fur  additional  funds  to  aid  the 
poor 

The  resp<inse  the  Oovernmenl  must  make 
to  tactics  iif  this  kind  is  very  clear  The 
normal  operations  of  Government  must  con- 
tinue Access  to  G<3veriiment  offices,  for  that 
matter  to  private  offices,  luid  to  the  city 
Itself  must  not  be  Impeded 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virmnia  Mr  Pro.s- 
ident,  I  suKnest  the  absence  of  a  tiiionun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  VVe.sl  VirRinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .s<5  ordered. 


WINTER  SPORTS— SENATE  INQUIRY 

Mr.    DOMINICK     Mr     President,    tlie 

storm  brt'Wing  between  the  Nation  s  ski- 
ing industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reached  a  [xunt  where  it  war- 
rants the  prompt  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate Besides  the  unminent  pulenlial  of 
lennthy  and  costly  litigation,  liie  result 
may  well  be  the  stnkint,'  of  a  breach  in 
industry-government  relations  icquiring 
years  to  heal. 

I  am  .speaking,  of  course,  of  the  con- 
troversial new  formula  proposed  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  setting  fees  to  be 
chart;ed  those  who  use  forest  lands  under 
permit.  Major  opposition  has  arisen  in 
the  skiing  industry  as  well  as  among  For- 
est Service  permittees  in  general. 

The  initial  impact  would  hit  ski  area 
operator.s.  among  others  But  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  skiers  will  nut 
remain  immune  from  its  stini:.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Gari.s.  executive  secretarv-  of  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Areas  Association,  was  re- 
cently quoted  as  statin;,-  the  new  system 
would  mean  increased  prices  for  skiers 
and  would  lessen  the  popularity  of  the 
sport. 

Last  month  the  National  Ski  Areas 
Association  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution that  it  'unaJterably  opposes  '  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  formula. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  this  association 
has  250  .ski  area  operators  as  members, 
representing,'  90  percent  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  the  American  ski  industry. 

Of  the  182  winter  sports  permittees, 
90  percent  were  recently  contacted  by  the 
association  and  none  were  found  who 
favored  the  proposed  system. 

The  largest  member  ort'ariization  of 
strictly  forest  service  concession-type 
permittees,  the  National  Forest  Rec- 
reation Association,  has  also  resolved 
formally  that  the  proposed  system  not 
be  put  into  effect  until  after  such  a  time 
that  a  complete  study  of  a  much  broader 
segment  of  the  recreation  industry,  espe- 


cially that  of  the  winter  sports  opera- 
tors, can  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  representatives  of 
that  industry  " 

There  have  been  no  public  hearings  on 
the  new  formula  To  my  knowledge,  none 
are  scheduled. 

Yet,  all  indications  are  that  the  Forest 
Senice  is  steadfastly  determined  to  place 
the  new  system  m  effect  by  July  1,  1968. 
Actually,  two  major  operators  have  al- 
ready received  revised  permits  contain- 
ing the  elements  ot  the  new  formula: 
Vail.  Colo  and  Heavenly  Vallev,  on  the 
California-Nevada   border. 

Mr  President,  39  States  have  national 
forests.  All  ol  the.se  issue  special  use 
permits  which  will  be  affected  by  new 
formulas  for  calculatini;  rates. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  in- 
du.stry  acknowledges  there  are  inequities 
m  the  existing  fee  system.  If  I  interpret 
their  statements  correctly,  they  are  not 
oppo.sed  to  a  change  In  fact,  they  have 
actively  sought  a  joint  study  by  industry 
and  Government  to  collect  such  data  as 
may  be  relevant  in  establishing  a  more 
equitable  formula. 

There  has  been  no  joint  study  to  date 
for  the  winter  sports  operators,  although 
such  a  procedure  was  used  by  the  Forest 
Service  during  the  iiioparation  of  a  new 
formula  for  grazing  fees. 

Instead,  the  new  winter  sports  formula 
is  founded  upon  a  1-year  study  by  two 
retired  Forest  Service  personnel.  Their 
study  has  been  considered  to  be  so  con- 
fidential that  even  the  names  of  tha 
areas  .surveyed  have  not  been  revealed. 

Anyone  who  has  been  skiing  knows 
how  dependent  this  great  winter  sport 
is  upon  good  snow  conditions.  This  is  a 
seasonal  industry,  faced  with  highly  ir- 
regular conditions  and  variable  factors 
each  year. 

The  industiT  recognized  this  when 
preliminary  reports  were  made  m  Janu- 
ai-y  on  two  economic  surveys  now  un- 
derway. One  sui\ey  covers  15  major  Pa- 
cific Northwest  ski  areas  over  a  5-year 
period:  the  other  is  a  bi-ief  sun-ey  of  64 
permittees  over  a   3 -year  period. 

Since  the  Forest  Service  formula  is 
apparently  based  on  the  operating  results 
of  a  single  year  and  since  the  names  of 
the  areas  studied  have  not  been  made 
public,  .some  very  legitimate  inquiry  can 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  data  upon 
which  the  system  is  based  is  truly  rep- 
rc.>entative  of  the  industry. 

When  this  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  I  prei)ared  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Cliff.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
setting  out  .some  of  the  basic  objecli.ms 
to  the  new  system  and  asking  for  a  delay 
in  Its  implementation.  My  letter,  dated 
December  8.  1067.  was  cosigned  by  Sen- 
ators from  both  .-ides  of  the  aisle,  13  m 
number  Irom  10  Stales. 

I  think  this  demonstrates  verj-  clearly 
ttie  widespread  concern  some  of  us  feel 
about  this  new  formula. 

We  received  a  response  from  the  Forest 
Service  winch  was  very  helpful  but  which 
left  many  questions  unanswered  and 
raised  others.  I  believe  it  would  be  useful 
if  my  letter  of  December  8  and  the  re- 
sponse from  the  Forest  Service  of  De- 
cember 27  were  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  be  done. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  I  might  point  out  for 
the  Record  that  the  reply  of  the  Forest 
Service  makes  leference  to  several  en- 
closures. A  set  of  these  is  in  my  ofiQce  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  make  them  available 
to  any  interested  Senator. 

I  have  more  recently  sent  a  second 
letter  dated  January  26,  1968,  to  the 
Forest  Service  in  which  I  was  again 
joined  by  other  Senators  in  reafiBrming 
our  conviction  that  implementation  of 
the  new  system  should  be  held  in  abey- 
ance. This  letter  emphasizes  our  prin- 
cipal areas  of  alarm,  and  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it,  too,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Since  they  have  a  di- 
rect Ijearing  on  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  and  .since  they  are  fairly  brief, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  National  Ski  Areas  Associ- 
ation, dated  January  1968.  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  National  Forest  Recreation 
Association,  dated  November  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 
'See  exhibit  3.i 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Last  week  a  formal 
position  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
formula  was  filed  with  the  Forest  Service 
by  the  National  Ski  Areas  Association. 
While  the  Forest  Ser\ice  has  indicated 
it  is  willing  to  cooperate  by  listening  to 
any  further  comments.  I  am  troubled  by 
the  reports  that  two  major  ski  areas  have 
already  received  permits  with  the  revised 
rate  .structure  included.  I  hope  it  does 
not  turn  out  that  the  cooperation  has 
come  after  the  fact, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  winter  sports  indus- 
try- and  the  Federal  Government  are  ap- 
proaching an  impasse.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  forum  wheie  the  parties  may  air 
their  diffennc;  \iews. 

A  House  subcommittee  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  a  staff  study  of  the  problem,  and 
I  feel  the  Senate  as  a  separate  legisla- 
tive body  has  a  responsibility  to  look 
into  the  matter  as  well. 
I  know  the  industr>-  would  welcome  it. 
I  am  confident  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  receptive  to  an  opportunity  to 
detail  its  position. 

Unless  the  present  course  is  altered, 
the  outcome  may  well  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  American  skiing  industry 
and  the  American  skier. 

I  am.  therefore,  asking  that  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee  begin  such 
inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in 
resolving  this  matter  with  all  due  dis- 
patch. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  8.  1967. 
Mr  Edw.\rd  P.  Cliff. 
Chief  of  Forest  Sen  tec. 
Department  nf  Agriculture, 
Washington.  DC. 

Ufir  Mr  CLiFf  The  undersigned  Senators 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  proposed  For- 
est Service  regulations  concerning  fees  to  be 


charged  those  who  are  using  forest  lands  un- 
der permit  for  skiing  developments. 

According  to  our  Information,  the  proposals 
are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  For- 
est Service  survey  conducted  without  repre- 
resentatlves  of  the  skiing  industry  and  are 
to  be  enacted  without  public  hearings.  They 
would  sharply  Increase  fees  for  the  more  effi- 
cient operation  and  would  in  some  cases 
decrease  fees  for  the  inefficient  or  lor  those 
who  have  bought  into  established  businesses 
at  an  inflated  price.  The  National  Ski  Areas 
Association  has  been  conducting  an  inde- 
pendent survey,  but  we  understand  the  re- 
sults of  this  will  not  be  fully  analyzed  and 
discussed  until  after  the  proposed  effective 
date  of  the  new  regulations. 

Since  this  industry  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  economic  additions  to  this  country,  it 
is  our  feeling  that  further  evaluation  !,hould 
be  given  to  the  new  proposals  which  may 
well  have  a  disastrous  economic  Impact  on 
the  entire  industry. 

According  to  the  Information  which  we 
have  received,  the  following  objections  are 
jjarticularly  pertinent: 

( 1 )  The  proposed  system  simply  will  not 
charge  a  fee  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  the  use,  as  required  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  hut  will  share 
in  profits  developed  by  efficient  management 
and  promotion  of  the  area.  For  e.<ample,  we 
understand  that  the  Crested  Butte  operation 
was  sold  at  a  bankruptcy  sale  to  the  pres- 
ent owners.  The  result  will  be  an  increased 
fee  for  this  area  under  the  new  ownership — 
for  an  area  which  has  proven  it  was  not  as 
valuable  as  people  once  thought ! 

(2)  The  proposed  system  will  discriminate 
against  efficient  operators  by  charging  higher 
fees  lo  those  who  generate  the  same  amount 
of  business  on  a  smaller  investment. 

(3)  The  proposed  system  will  discriminate 
against  operators  who  have  .spent  years  de- 
veloping their  business  as  opposed  to  an  oper- 
ator who  buys  an  established  business  at  an 
Inflated  price. 

(4)  The  proposed  system  contemplates  al- 
lowing a  resisonably  efficient  operator  a  return 
of  only  15';  on  his  investment  before  taxes, 
or  7'2';  after  taxes.  This  return  is  about 
equal  to  that  earned  by  utilities  and  well 
below  the  return  earned  by  equity  funds  in 
either  the  utility  or  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  have  much  lower  risks  than  the 
ski  industry.  Ilie  result  will  be  an  inability 
to  attract  new  capital,  and  the  stifling  of  a 
growing  industry. 

(5)  The  proposed  system  is  so  complicated 
and  illogical  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  how  it  can  be  applied 
consistently  and  equitably  to  areas  which  are 
partly  on  public  lands  and  partly  on  private 
lands,  which  includes  most  .ski  areas. 

(6)  The  determinations  of  gross  fixed  .as- 
sets and  other  elements  necessary  to  the  sys- 
tem are  so  complicated  and  confusing  that 
costs  of  administration  will  increase  greatly. 

In  addition,  of  course,  we  understand  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opcnnions 
are  studying  this  field. 

In  view  of  all  these  factors,  it  is  our  feeling 
that   the  proposals  should   be   suspended   at 
least   until   the   results  of   the   National   Ski 
Area  Association's  survey  have  been  analyzed 
and  discussed  with  you  in  considerable  depth. 
Respectfully, 
Peter     H.     Dominick.     Norris     Cotton-. 
Wayne  Morse,  George  Murphy,  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  Gordon  Allott,  Thomas 
J.  McIntyre,  Hugh  Scott,  Gale  W.  Mc- 
Gee,  Wallace  F.  Bennett.  Mike  Mans- 
field,   Clifford    P.    Hansen,    Len    B. 
Jordan,  Alan  Bible,  U.S.  Senators. 


U.S.  Department  of  AcRicvLTrRE, 

Forest  Service. 
Washington.  D.C..  December  27.  1967. 
Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deiar   Senator   Dominick:    This    Is    in   re- 
sponse to  a  letter  of  December  8  signed  by 


you  and  13  other  Senators.  In  it  you  express 
concern  over  the  effect  that  a  new  system 
of  establishing  fees  for  the  use  of  National 
Forest  land  might  have  on  those  with  permits 
to  ojierate  National  Forest  skiing  develop- 
ments. 

You  report  that  you  liave  been  informed 
that  the  system  is  based  on  a  survey  in 
which  the  operators  to  be  affected  and  the 
public  have  not  had  ;tn  opportunity  to 
participate:  that  there  will  be  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  fees  for  the  most  efficient  operators 
while  the  fees  of  the  inefficient  operators  will 
lower:  and  that  the  system  will  go  into  effect 
before  the  Forest  Sernce  lias  considered  what 
might  )x  a  similar  survey  l>eing  made  by  the 
National  Ski  .\reas  Association.  You  then 
itemize  six  (objections  which  you  consider 
particularly  pertinent  and  finally  express  the 
feeling  that  the  new  fee  system  should  be 
suspended  until  results  of  the  latter  survey 
have  been  completed  and  discussed  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  considerable  depth. 

A  new  .system  for  setting  fees  for  all  of 
those  who  develop  commercial  ventures  on 
National  Forest  land  to  serve  the  vacationing 
public  has  t>een  developed.  A  total  of  nearly 
1.800  jjermlttees  will  l>e  affected  In  one  way 
or  another.  Of  these,  about  11  [jercent.  or 
less  than  200.  operate  winter-six>rts  areas. 
It  IS  a  system  that  meets  ail  of  the  statutory 
requirements  under  which  the  National 
Forests  are  administered  and  one  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  most  recent  directive  of  the 
President  in  this  area. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  actual  confidential 
financial  records  of  a  selected  cross  section 
of  National  Forest  permittees  .served  :i£  the 
]3rinciple  basis  of  the  new  system.  As  the 
system  developed  and  took  shape,  our  think- 
ing on  it  was  shared  with  permittees  in  open 
meetings  of  their  organizations  at  every  op- 
I)ortunlty.  Then  last  summer  a  Review  Draft 
of  a  description  of  the  system  was  sent  to 
each  permittee  who  might  l>e  affected  by  it 
with  :in  invitation  that  he  submit  any  com- 
ments or  suggestions  that  he  might  have 
before  the  system  was  put  into  effect  Subse- 
quently, Forest  Service  officials  have  met  a 
number  of  times  with  permittees  in  meetings 
of  their  organizations  and  with  special  dele- 
gations and  committees  to  discuss  and  ex- 
plain any  aspect  of  the  system  they  vrtsh  to 
consider. 

While  from  the  very  becmnlng  every  aspect 
of  the  new  system's  development  lias  been 
carried  out  completely  in  the  open,  it  Is  un- 
fortunately true  that  there  is  still  some  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  as  to  both  the 
principles  of  the  system  .and  the  eventual 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  fees  that  will  be 
paid.  Last  month  in  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  questions  commonly  raised  and  other- 
wise clarify  the  picture,  we  prepared  two  spe- 
cial statements.  One  was  a  t-encral  descrip- 
tion on  the  system:  its  background,  its  prin- 
ciples and  probable  effect  on  permittee  fees. 
The  other  was  a  more  specific  response  to  a 
fairlv  widely  distributed  criticism  of  the  sys- 
tem prepared  by  Mr.  .Stephen  H.  Hart,  "an 
attorney  from  Denver.  Colorado,  who  has 
been  retained  by  nine  National  Forest  per- 
mittees to  challenge  the  system  Copies  of 
both  of  these  statements  ;tre  enclosed  as 
enclosures  rrl  and  -2. 

Also  enclosed  are  enclosure  -3.  a  copy  of 
the  Review  Draft  of  the  description  which 
was  distributed  to  all  permittees  that  might 
be  allected  with  ,in  invitation  for  comments 
and  suggestions:  ;ind  enclosure  -4.  a  copy  of 
an  independently  published  :ippraisal  of  "the 
system.  The  author  is  Theodore  Farwell.  a 
well-kno'A'n  winter-sports  consultant. 

I  am  sure  that  a  review  of  enclosures  :rl 
and  -2  will  answer  your  questions  and  allay 
your  fears.  A  review  of  enclosures  -3  and 
=4  will  round  out  your  understanding  of  the 
entire  situation. 

Finally,  I  can  tell  you  that  tipon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nations!  Ski  Areas  Association 
wte  have  agreed  to  turn  over  to  an  independ- 
ent management  consulting  firm  the  data 
upon  which  the  system  was  developed  for  an 
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Independent  review  and  appraisal  providing 
the  jperai.  rs  whose  coiifldt-nthil  fln.mclal 
records  were  involved  will  ai^ree  to  their  re- 
lease They  are  currently  being  polled  as  to 
their  wlUinKness  to  do  this  In  addition,  the 
N.itlonal  Ski  Areas  Association  haa  been  in- 
formed that  no  action  will  be  taken  to  im- 
plement the  system  until  after  the  associa- 
tions annual  meeting  next  month,  and  It 
haa  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  formal 
position  statement  on  the  system,  and  Forest 
OrBcers  win  attend  this  meeting  In  order  to 
again  discuss  and  explore  In  depth  .iny  aspect 
of  the  system  It  wishes  to  consider. 

It    Is    hoped    that    this    response   and    the 
supplemental   material  enclosed  will  answer 
your  questions    Of  course.  If  It  does  not,  we 
will  try  again  In  any  other  way  you  wish 
Sincerely  yours. 

M.  M  NruoN, 

Deputy  Chief. 

ExHiBrr  2 

L'3.  Sen.\te. 
Washington,  D  C  .  January  26,  1368. 
Mr   M    M    .\ELSoN. 
Deputi/  Chief.  Forest  Ser^nce, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D  C 

DE.\a  Ma.  .Vu-so.n  This  wlU  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  reply  and  enclosures,  refer- 
ence ;927I0.  to  our  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  changes  by  the  Forest  iier\-lce 
Ln  fees  charged  those  using  ^I^lUonal  Forest 
land,  particularly  skiing  developments. 

We  wlih  to  thank  you  for  having  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forest  Service  attend  tlie 
nud-»rinter  meeting  of  the  National  Ski  .^reas 
.\3sociatlon  In  Taos.  New  Mexico,  and  for  de- 
laying implementation  of  ttie  system  until 
the  .\ssoclatlon  has  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  fo.Tnal  position  stfitement. 

We  have  reviewed  the  materials  which  you 
enclosed,  and  respectfully,  but  candidly  must 
st.ite  they  do  not  "answer  our  questions  '  nor 
do  Uiey  'allay  our  fears.  "  We  were  unable  to 
And  anything  in  them  dealing  with  points  3 
and  4  of  our  letter.  Uniortunalely.  the  ma- 
terials are  nut  fully  respoiisive  to  points  1 
and  2.  ;ind  the  reply  to  p<jints  5  and  9  leaves 
some  doubt  in  o  ir  minds  We  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Forest  Service  again 
address  Itself  to  each  of  these  points. 

You  imply  the-e  is  opp<^)sltlon  to  the  sys- 
tem from  only  a  ivmall  fracuon  of  the  permit- 
tees when  you  state  that  'about  U  per  cent. 
or  less  than  200"  >t  the  permittees  who  will 
be  atfectett  jperate  winter  sports  areas.  Yet 
the  NationiU  Forest  Recreation  Association, 
referred  to  bv  your  materials  .la  the  largest 
member  organization  of  strictly  Forest  Serv- 
ice concession- type  permittees.  '  recently  re- 
solved by  resoluuun  that  the  proposed  s>'8- 
tem  not  be  put  innj  etfect  until  alter  such 
time  that  a  complete  study  of  a  much  broader 
segment  of  the  recreation  industry,  especially 
that  of  the  Winter  Sports  Operators,  can  be 
undertaken  Jointly  by  the  Forest  Ser-.ice  and 
representatives  of  that  industry  "  We  are 
sure  you  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nat:(jnai  Ski  .\reiis  A46i.K.-lation  has  approxi- 
mately   250    sk;    ,irea   operators   as   members. 


of  the  llgures  but  wliether  the  san.ple  Is  truly 
representative  of  the  Industry  and  whether 
operating  results  for  a  single  year  In  a  highly 
seasonable  business  are  a  valid  b.isls  for  es- 
tablishing an  entire  fee  system  The  Taos 
resolution  charges  the  data  are  Inadequate, 
Incomplete,  and  misleading.  The  fact  that 
the  economic  Information  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice used  "Is  the  best  Information  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  or  which  It  knows  to 
exist'  certainly  does  not  mean  It  l.s  repre- 
sentative, nor  does  It  preclude  collection  of 
more  meaningful  data. 

During  the  preparation  of  a  new  structure 
for  grazing  fees  for  National  i-\>rest8  and  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Districts  the  Forest  Service  had 
background  studies  c.irrled  out  by  the  Kco- 
nomlc  Research  Service  and  several  state  uni- 
versities, A  Joint  elTnrt  followed  wherein  the 
Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  Industry  designed  and  Implemented  a 
comprehensive  grazing  fee  study  We  under- 
st.ind  some  lO.OOf)  representative  stockmen 
were  interviewed,  and,  most  notably,  that  the 
model  for  estimating  gr.izlng  valu'es  and  fee 
levels  as  well  as  the  questionnaires  were 
agreed  tti  in  adv.ince  by  government  and  In- 
dustry representatives.  It  seems  only  appro- 
priate to  .ask  why  such  a  marked  contrast 
m  procedure  w:is  used  by  the  Forest  Service 
In  the  winter  sports  and  grazing  fee  situa- 
tions. 

We  understand  the  Forest  Service  study 
did  not  consider  leasing  practices  of  ski  areas 
operating  on  private  land  In  your  enclo3ure.s, 
the  Forest  Service  contends  that  rel.Ulng 
commercial  leasing  practices  to  designing  a 
system  for  leasing  public  land  overlooks  a 
significant  difference  because  the  commer- 
cial lessor  Is  under  no  compulsion  to  recog- 
nize the  public  service  considerations  How- 
ever, previous  correspondence  from  your  of- 
fice says  that  during  the  course  of  the  data 
ct)llectlon  on  grazing  fees  some  lo.ooo  per- 
mittees were  conucted  "Including  ranchers 
who  are  not  permittees  but  who  lease  pri- 
vate srrazlng  lands".  W'hy  these  lease  rates 
on  private  lands  considered  relevant  In  de- 
signing a  grazing  fee  system  but  not  the 
winter  sports  fee  system? 

According  to  your  enclosures,  the  Poreet 
Service  doee  not  know  If  the  Public  L.ind 
Law  Review  Commission  will  be  studung 
tl^er  fees  for  public  lands.  We  are  advised  by 
the  Cc^mmlsslon  such  a  study  will  he  made. 
But  m  explaining  why  you  do  not  want  to 
await  the  Commission's  findings,  you  point 
out  that  a  5-year  time  lag  will  take  place 
before  the  system  would  affect  "some"  of 
t-'ie  permits  because  most  permits  provide 
for  review  at  5-ye!ir  Intervals  Isn't  It  true 
the  Forest  Service  will  have  xo  modify  per- 
mits from  time  to  time  over  the  5-year 
period  even  If  the  system  Is  implemented 
immediately? 

We  arc  Informed  that  preliminary  reports 
on  two  surveys  being  conducted  by  Industry 
were  presented  at  the  Taos  meeting  But  we 
also  are  informed  lliat  Mr  C  >stley.  after 
acknowledging  any  further  conunents  would 
be  considered,  reiterated  the  determination 
of   the  Forest   Service  to  place   the  new   fee 


and  these  areas  account   ;or  roughly  yo  per     system  in  effect  by  July  1.  1968.  Indeed,  we 


cent  of  the  volume  of  ski  area  business  in 
the  United  Suites.  Moreover,  we  understand 
that  ski  operators  account  for  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  capiuu  investment  of  all  per- 
mittees. 

As  you  know,  at  Its  Taos  meeting  this 
month,  the  National  Ski  Areas  .^Association 
un.animoiisly  adopted  a  resolution  that  It 
"unalterably  opposes"  the  proposed  system, 
and  Uiat  It  seeks  a  cooperative  study  be- 
tween   the    Forest    Service   and    Industry. 

While  we  appreciate  the  oifer  jf  the  For- 
est Service  to  have  an  independent  manage- 
ment consulting  arm  examine  the  Forest 
Service  data,  this  does  not  appear  to  meet 
the  crux  of  the  problem  .As  we  understand 
It,   the   issue    Is   not   so   much   the   accuracy 


.-ire  shocked  to  learn  thiit  tlie  Forest  .Service 
has  alxeady  sent  revised  permits  containing 
the  proposed  fee  system  to  two  major  opera- 
tors: Vail.  Colorado,  and  Heavenly  Valley, 
on   the   California-Nevada  border. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  reafflrm 
and  register  our  concern  that  the  Forest 
Service  hold  in  .'vbeyance  implementation  of 
any  new  fee  structure.  We  are  not  convinced 
there  is  any  compxilllng  rationale  for  Impos- 
ing a  new  system  winch  radically  depiu-ts 
from  that  of  the  pa£i  prior  to  completion  of 
the  other  studies  underway  and  the  develop- 
ment ot  a  uniform  national  policy  on  user 
fees  We  sincerely  urge  a  tirm  c^immltment 
be  given  by  the  Forest  Service  ( 1 »  that  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  to  Implement  a 
new  system  at   least  pending   the  action  of 


the  House  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, and  (2 1  that  the  Forest  Service 
will  Uike  a  fresh  look  and  clve  thoroueh 
evaluation  to  the  propivials  set  forth  in  the 
aforementioned  resolutions  seeking  a  Joint 
industry-govenmiciit  study. 
Itc.'.pertfutiy, 
PTTTR      H.      DomINICK,       NoRRIS      CtiXTON, 

W.\VNC  Mor.se.  Gordon  At  torr.  Thomas 
J   McIntyre,  HiXH  Scott.  Mikk  Mans- 

FTELO,      ClUTORD      P       HANSEN,      LeN      B. 

Jordan,  GroRCE  Mi  Rriiv.  Mark  O 
Hatfiei  D  GAii  W.  MtC.EE,  Wallace  F 
BENNEi-r,  Ai^N  DiBLE,  US.  Senators. 

ExHrerr  3 

RESOLUnoN   OF   THE   NATIONAL   SK!    AREAS    AS- 
SOC LATION     jANfAKY     11.    1968 

Whereas  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  placed  the  ski  Industry  on  notice  that 
It  will  adopt  on  or  before  July  1,  1968.  a  new 
proirrcsslve  graduated  lee  system  for  United 
States  Forest  Service  permittees,  and 

Whereas  the  .'A.ssiX'Litlon  utd  Its  mem»5crs 
have  studied  .it  length  and  In  detnJl  and  at 
considerable  expen.=.e  the  studies  made  and 
materl.Us  furnished  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Ser\lco  m  expl.-uiation 
of  the  proposed  system,  and 

Whereas  the  Assocl.itloii  li.us  polled  the 
views  of  lis  members  and  other  permittees 
regiU-ding  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
.system  and  li:us  found  that  they  are  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  It  In  principle,  and 
WheretLs  on  January  10,  IOCS,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  membership,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  were 
given  the  full  opportunity  and  did  present 
the  official  United  States  Forest  Service  posi- 
tion .uia  Justification  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
representatives  reiterated  their  unwillingness 
to  reveal  the  source  of  their  Information  and 
data  upon  which  the  new  proposed  gradu- 
ated rate  fee  system  wiis  b.ised.  and 

Whereas  at  the  meeting,  various  members 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  proposed 
system,  and 

Wliereas  the  representatives  of  the  United 
State  Forest  Service  nevertheless  stated  their 
intention  to  promulgate  the  new  system  on 
July  1.  1968, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved: 
Tlie  Assoclatlo.  and  Its  members  conclude: 
that — 

1.  the  data  on  which  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  has  based  its  proposed  system 
are  inadequate.  Incomplete  ^uid  misleading: 

2.  the  [<rlnciples  on  which  the  proposed 
method  is  b.x=ed  represent  a  radical  departure 
from  past  administrative  practice,  custom 
and  usage;  and 

3.  the  institution  of  the  proposed  system 
is  beyond  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service;  and 

4.  the  proposed  system  in  Us  operation  will 
be  "arbitrary,  capricious  .'iiid  discriminatory 
and  expensive  and  difficult  to  administer. 

Now  be  it  further  resolved: 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  .Asso- 
ciation xmalterably  opp^jses  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  proposed  system. 

Now  be  It  further  resolved: 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice ;uid  the  Association  and  Its  members  and 
in  view  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Information 
now  available  to  both  the  United  States  For- 
est Service  and  the  Industry  we  propose  that 
a  ctxjperatlve  study  under  the  management 
of  a  national  firm  of  Independent  certified 
public  ;u;eountants  be  instituted  along  the 
lines  agreea  upon  by  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Association  .ai-d  Its  members 
to  provide  the  factual  data  necessary  for 
Congress,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission. United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
Industry,  upon  which  can  be  based  action  by 
the  appropriate  authority. 


February  7,  1968 
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Re-soll'tion  of  National  Forest  Recreation 
Association.  November  1967,  on  Proposed 
Forest  Service  Fee  ScHsntn-E 
Wliereas,     the     Federal     Government     has 
Milted  that  one  of  their  objectives  is  to  en- 
c.mrage  private  industry  to  invest  substan- 
tial   Uinds    in    taclllties   on    public    land   for 
public  recreation  and. 

W'hercas.  the  Graduated  Fee  System  as 
p.oposed  by  the  Forestry  Service  represents 
a  subsl.intial  increase  in  lees  to  some  of  our 
members  which  would  represent  a  detriment 
to  tills  objective,  and. 

Whereas  certain  .uspects  upon  which  the 
Grpduated  Rate  Fee  System  is  based  appear 
lo  be  unclear,  such  ius  definitions  incon- 
.sistent  with  normal  accounting  and  legal 
terminology  with  respect  to  Gross  Fixed  As- 
sets. Break-even  Point,  and  determination 
of  fair  return  on  investment,  and, 

Whereas,  the  determination  of  Gross  Fixed 
Assets  in  some  instances  depart  from  ac- 
cepted accounting  and  tax  procedures  in  not 
rt'cognizlng  the  total  cost  of  assets  acquired 
in  the  purchase  of  a  new  business  and. 

Whereas,  the  determination  of  Gross  Fixed 
Assets  in  an  older  business  not  being  sold 
docs  not  take  into  consideration  the  appre- 
ciation of  assets  resiilting  from  inflation 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Breakeven  Points  .as  used  in 
the  Graduated  Hate  Fee  System  are  substan- 
tially lower  than  I.'^icts  disclosed  by  prelimi- 
nary studies,  and. 

Whereas,  determination  of  fair  return  on 
investment  as  outlined  in  the  review  does 
not  prrKliicp  ,i  fair  return  after  taking  inter- 
est ,uid  tax  i-xppn.sp  into  consideration,  and 
Whereas,  the  need  for  varying  changes  in 
the  Graduated  Rate  Fee  .Schedule  as  out- 
lined, already  .ippear  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
different  conditions  of  many  members,  and, 
Wliereas,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  is  studying  the  entire  subject 
of  public  land  use  and  regulations  affecting 
tills  use,  and. 

Whereas,  there  is  rea.sonable  doubt  that 
the  winter  sports  industry  i.s  comparable  to 
the  amusement  park  industry  which  the 
Forest  Service  used  in  determination  of  the 
Breakeven  Point  for  the  winter  sports  seg- 
ment, NFRA, 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
present  deadline  of  July  1.  1968  not  be  con- 
sidered binding  and  that  the  proposed  sys- 
tem not  be  put  into  effect  until  after  such 
a  time  that  a  complete  study  of  a  much 
broader  segment  of  the  recreation  industry, 
especially  that  of  the  Winter  Sports  Opera- 
tors, can  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  representatives  of  that  industry 
to  modify  the  proposed  system  to  the  effect 
that  It  will  be  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  NPRA  in  order  to 
create  a  favorable  climate  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  on  public  land  to  fulfill 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  pubic  land  use  for 
recreation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  -suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair  i.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  PINE 
GUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  892,  S.  2511. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2511)  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  income  of  producers  of  crude  pine 
.laim.  to  stabilize  production  of  crude 
pine  gum,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3.  line  7,  after  the  word 
■practices,",  in.sert  "the  interests  of 
landlords,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers"; 
and  on  page  4.  line  6.  alter  the  word 
"year"",  insert  ""if  the  total  quantity  of 
crude  pine  gum  marketed  by  .'^uch  jjro- 
ducer  is";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //oj/sc 
of  Representative.^  of  the  United  .^taten  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thijj 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crude  Pine  Ciiim 
Act  of  1967", 

declaration    of    PfUPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  recent 
trend  of  rising  costs  and  static  prices  which 
have  resulted  in  progressively  lower  net  re- 
turn to  producers  of  crude  pine  pum  since 
1962.  It  further  recognizes  the  fact  that  con- 
tinuance of  this  trend  would,  for  practical 
purposes,  eliminate  this  agricultural  seement 
of  the  naval  stores  trade  which  jjrovldes  em- 
ployment for  many  thousands  of  laborers 
not  trained  or  readily  trainable  for  any  other 
line  of  work.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  "be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  income  of  producers  of  crude  pine 
gum  .Tnd  to  stabilize  crude  pine  gum  produc- 
tion at  approximately  recent  levels  by  mak- 
ing compliance  payments  lo  such  producers 
to  supplement  amounts  received  in  the  mar- 
ketplace or  through  price  support,  pending 
application  of  recently  developed  cost- 
cutting  production  practices,  and  develop- 
ment and  application  of  research  now  in 
progress  on  improving  crude  pine  pum  har- 
vesting practices  and  on  expanding  utiliza- 
tion of  the  products  of  crude  pine  gum. 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  304  as 
follows; 

""Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish 
a  national  crude  pine  gum  production  goal 
for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1968,  1969, 
and  1970.  In  establishing  such  goal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  produc- 
tion in  relation  to  consumption  and  exports, 
the  estimated  number  of  laborers  employed 
in  crude  pine  gum  production,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he  determines  will  carrv  out 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  as  declared  in  the 
Crude  Pine  Gum  Act  of  1967  The  Secretary 
shall  also  establish  a  share  of  the  national 
production  goal  for  each  producer  who,  as 
owner  or  lessee  or  operator  of  a  gum  farm, 
produces  and  markets  crude  pine  gum.  In 
determining  a  producer"s  share  for  each  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  quantities  of  crude  pine  gum 
marketed  by  the  producer  during  the  three 
immediately  preceding  calendar  years,  the 
availability  oT  suitable  trees  and  labor,  tree 
resting  practices,  the  interests  of  landlords, 
tenants,  and  sharecroppers  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  determines  will  result  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  apportionment  of  the  national 
production  goal.  Producers  who  had  no  pro- 
duction during  the  three  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  years  may  receive,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  share  of  the  annual  national 
production  goal  which  shall  not  exceed  5 
per  centum  thereof,  or  such  greater  per- 
centage thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines 


necessary  to  stabilize  production  at  the  level 
established  lor  such  year  The  .Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  a  producer"s  share, 
or  of  his  history  of  production,  in  the  case 
of  death  of  the  producer;  .sale,  le.ase.  or  other 
disposition  of  the  farm;  dissolution  of  a 
partnership  or  corporation;  and  such  other 
circumstance  as  warrants  such  transfer 

"lb)  The  Secretary,  upon  such  terms  .uid 
conditions,  not  inconsistent  herewith.  :is  he 
may  deem  desirable,  may  make  compliance 
payments  to  producers,  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  with  resiK'Ct  lo 
crude  phie  ftum  priiduced  .ind  marketed  do- 
mestically ilncUKiing  that  pledged  under 
CoiniiKxlity  Credit  Corporation  price  supjiort 
]>rogramsi  during  the  ciilendar  years  1968. 
1969.  and  1970,  No  compliance  jxtyment  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  to  any  producer 
with  respect  to  any  quantity  of  crude  pine 
gum  marketed  in  any  year  if  the  total  quan- 
tity of  crude  pine  gum  marketed  by  such 
producer  is  in  excess  of  liis  share  of  the  na- 
tional crude  pine  gum  iiroduction  goal  es- 
tablished by  the  .Secretary,  and  no  comph- 
ance  payment  shall  be  made  under  this  .sec- 
tion to  any  producer  in  any  year  in  which 
he  knowingly  failed  to  comply  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  or  in 
which  he  failed  to  follow  one  or  more  po<id 
forestry  con.servation  practices,  .as  determined 
by  the  .Secretary. 

"(C)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  .my  price  support 
made  .ivailable  under  section  :!01  of  this 
Act  If  price  support  is  made  available  under 
section  301  of  this  Act,  it  .shall  be  at  a  level 
not  less  than  50  |)er  centum  and  not  more 
than  f)0  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
crude  pine  gum  at  the  time  the  level  of  sup- 
port IS  announced  by  the  .Secretary.  Tlie  rate 
of  the  compliance  payment  for  each  calendar 
year  shall  not  exceed  a  rate  per  standard 
barrel  of  crude  pine  gum  which,  when  added 
to  the  level  of  jirice  support  made  available 
under  section  301  of  this  Act.  results  in  an 
amount  higher  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  crude  pine  gum  at  the  time 
the  level  of  supjxjrt  is  announced  by  the 
Secretary.  The  .Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests 
of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  pro- 
vision for  sharing  compliance  and  jirice  sup- 
port payments  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
"id)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  in  thi.s  section  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  in 
carrying  out    this  .section," 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
agreed  to,  and  treated  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc, 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr,  President,  the 
gum  naval  stores  industrj-,  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  workers  who  are  limited  in 
other  opportunities  because  of  age  or 
lack  of  education  and  training,  and  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  gum  farmers 
are  at  the  threshold  of  extinction  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act  promptly  to  provide 
appropriate  legislation.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  introduced  the  Crude 
Pine  Gum  Act  of  1967. 

This  bill  authorizes  establishment  in 
1968.  1969.  and  1970  of  a  national  goal 
of  needed  crude  pine  gum  jiroduction 
which  would  be  allocated  to  individual 
producers.  It  gives  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture permissive  authority  to  make 
compliance    payments    to    producers    to 
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supplement  existing  permi-islve  price 
support  authority  Payments  would  be 
made  only  to  producers  who  market  no 
more  than  their  share  of  the  national 
production  croal.  who  comply  wlrh  the 
minimum  wase  provisions  of  the  F^ir 
Labor  Stanclfirds  Amendments  of  1966. 
and  who  adhere  to  j^ood  forestry  conser- 
vation practices  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  1971,  research  on  improved  produc- 
tion and  hai-vestini:  practices  and  on  ex- 
panded utili/ation  of  the  products  of 
crude  pine  t;um  will  be  complfted  and  the 
results  applied  or  wil!  be  in  the  jirocess 
of  being  applied  Under  these  anticipated 
circumstances,  le.'.islption  for  a  3-year 
period  ap(>ears  adequate. 


ers  employed  in  fruni  f.irmin"  are  not 
trained  nor,  because  of  :L'e  anrl  educa- 
tion, readily  trainable  for  any  other  line 
of  work  Many  .,f  the  naval-.stores-pro- 
ducintr  counties  have  a  hlyh  and  grow- 
ing unemployment  rate  Of  the  7,000 
workirs,  62  percent  are  at  least  40  yer.rs 
old  and  25  p^Tccnt  arc  60  or  over  About 
72  percent  of  the  laborers  have  a  sixth 
;:rade  educatiin  or  le.ss:  42  percent  have 
no  more  than  n  third  I'rade  "ducation; 
2  percent  have  i  hish  school  education: 
none  have  advanced  beyond  hiph  school 
Over  half  of  the  workers  under  30  vears 
of  ace  have  les.s  than  an  eighth  trrade 
education. 

I  am  convinced  that  num  naval  stores 


,.,V^%rr'^y"^^^  legislation  would  amend  production  is  net>ded  and  will  be  neixled 

title  ni  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  increasingly  in  the  vears  ahead    Repre- 

as  amended^  to  ^'lve  the  Secretary  per-  .senlatives   of   competing   types  of  naval 

miss  ve     authority     to     support     prices  stores  reportc-dly  expressed  identical  con- 

withln  a  rantie  of  oO  to  90  pe:ce:it  of  par-  victlons  at  a  meeting  in  the  U  S  Depart- 

ity    As  present,  the  ran^e  of  permissive  ment  of  AKrlculture  last  July  when  naval 


support  IS  between  0  and  90  percent  of 
parity  Any  compliance  payments  made 
to  itum  fanners  under  the  proposed  leg- 
islation could  not  exceed  an  amount  per 
unit  of  gum  which  when  added  to  the 
support  price  for  such  unit  totaled  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
would  serve  the  national  interest  as  a 
whole  bv  providint;  for  the  survival  of 
a  nucleus  of  .'um  farmers  and  crude  pine 
1,'um   prodiicMon     If   i,'um   farming   were 


.stores  stocks  were  considerably  'Toater 
than  they  are  nov.-.  and  when  the  out- 
look was  for  more  production  of  all  tyix?s 
of  naval  stores  than  has  iictually  ma- 
terialized. In  the  lon;^  run.  domestic  gum 
naval  stores  are  needed  to  fill  the  gap 
between  requirements  and  production 
caused  in  part  by  declining  domestic 
steam  li.' tilled  iiroduction.  as  nonrenew- 
able first  t;rowih  longleaf  and  .slash  pine 
virt'ln  stump  supplies  dwindle  and  be- 
come increasingly  scattered  and  inacces 


allowed    to    decline    significantly    from     sible.  particularly   m  the  Western  Gulf 

SUU's.  Also  responsible  for  the  increas- 
ing excess  of  requirements  over  produc- 
tion are  lower  gum  naval  stores  output 
overseas  and  a  gradual  long-term  rise  in 
world  naval  stores  consumption.  In  the.se 
circumstances    the    need    for   continued 


current  record  low  levels,  the  cost  of  re 
vlving  production  in  an  acute  shortage 
situation,  including  the  cost  of  buildirig 
new  processing  plants  and  obtaining 
new  gum  production  and  collection 
equipment,  would  be  appreciably  higher 


than  regular  malntena.  ce  of  a  modest     domestic  gum  naval  stores  production  is 
level  of  output. 

Crude  pine  gum  is  a  cash  crop  which 
provided  an  average  gro.ss  income  of 
over  517.000,000  to  Lium  farmers  during 
the  past  3  crop  year:^  e-idin'<  March  31 


fjajticularly  acute  Ixrause  the  supply  [w- 
tcntial  from  gum  production  is  much 
greau'r  than  from  other  types  of  naval 
stores. 

Gurn  rc.i.in  and  turpentine  are  the  two 


1967.   and   probably   sev^-rai   times    that     Primary  processed  derivatives  of  crude 


amount  to  the  total  income  of  local  rural 
communities  in  Georgia.  Florida.  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 
Although  the  value  of  gimi  production 
is  small  in  relation  to  total  gross  farm 
income  for  any  of  tht.-o  States  as  a  whole 


pine  gum  Both  of  these  products  are  im- 
portant chemical  raw  materials  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
number  of  essential  end  prixlucts,  eome 
of  which  are  crucial  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  Examples  of  such  uses  are  in 


there  are  a  number  of  counties  where  ^^^  production  of  .synthetic  and  nataral 

gum   production   provides   a   significant  rubber,  hot  melt  adhesives.  shell  casings, 

part  of  total  gross  farm  income   For  ex-  insecticides,  synthetic  camphor  for  m.ed- 

amplc.  in  the  12  most  important  i^um-  icines.  celluloid,  and  smokeless  ixiwder. 

farming    counties,    cash    receipts    from  *-'■  cetera.  As  demonstrated  during  World 

-rum  in  the  1966  calendar  year  were  mgre  ^^'^"  ^^-  '^"d  foUowmg  the  outbreak  of 

than  a  f^fth  of  total  cash  receipts  from  hostilities    in    Korea,    requirements    for 

farm  marketings.  rosin    and    turpentine    greatly    exceed 

Labor  constitutes   well   over  half   the  Pr»xluction   in   times   of   national    tnier- 


cost  01  producing  crude  pine  gum.  In 
1967,  about  7,000  laborers  worked  ap- 
proximately 4,000  man-years  in  produc- 
ing crude  pine  gum  The  latest  informa- 
tion from  the  US  Forest  Service  shows 
that  there  were  2.752  producers  in  1966 
Three-fourths  of  these  producers  are 
.small.  Only  1  percent  are  large.  Thus, 
the  -Treat  bulk  of  gum  output  ;s  pro- 
duced on  family  farms.  These  laborers 
and  producers  and  their  families  num- 
ber at  least  30,000  persons.  In  addition, 
16  central  -;um-processing  plants  and  13 
giuu-buymg  platforms  employ  hundreds 
of  persons. 
.\s  I  mentioned  previously,  the  work- 


gency 

The  importance  of  gum  naval  stores 
is  further  empha^zcd  by  the  fact  that 
the  different  types  of  naval  stores  are  not 
interchangeable  for  all  uses.  For  example, 
.steam  distilled  wood  turpentine  is  not  in- 
terchangeable with  gum  and  sulphate 
wood  turpentine  for  such  ini;wrtant  in- 
diLstrlal  uses  as  resins  for  ijressure- 
sensitlve  tat^es  and  as  an  aromatic  and 
flavoring  agent.  Similarly,  the  different 
ty{>e  of  rosin  vary  in  mmierous  respects, 
including  color  stability.  re.sistance  to 
crystallization,  melting  point,  and  vis- 
cosities, all  of  which  influence  the  quality 
of  end  use  products 

Virtual  discontinuance  of  giun  naval 


stores  production  which  would  almost  in- 
evitably follow  if  this  legislation  is  not 
passed,  would  sub.stantially  reduce  our 
ex{X)rts  of  rosin  and  jilace  us  on  an  im- 
port basis  for  tur(.)entine.  Since  gum 
naval  stores  are  exiiortcd  for  dollars  in 
significant  amounts,  our  balance  of  inter- 
national [)ayments  would  suffer.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  exrxirts  of  t;iim  naval  stores 
were  valued  at  alx)ut  $7,000,000  during 
1967. 

Grois    Income   (  f    jum    farmers    from 
crude  pine  gum  has  declined  over  50  per- 
cent   since    1962.    The    average    market 
price  per  barrel  of  crude  pine  gum  has 
Ix'en  fairly  stable  at  ab<iut  $30  in  the  last 
5  years    However,  wage  rates  and  cost  of 
production  materials  have  ri.sen  during 
thi.^  period  without  a  concsixinding  in- 
crease in  the  iJi-oductivity  of  labor.  For 
example,    hourly    farm    wages— without 
room    (jr    lx)ard — in    Georgia    have    in- 
crea.sed  42  i)ercent  between  1962  and  1067. 
Con.sequently.  net  income  pe/  piodurer 
and  per  barrel  of  gum  has  been  cieclining. 
Several  research  inocrams  are  under- 
way to  moderni;:e  the  fum  naval  .•-tores 
•  ndustry    and    improve    its    competitive 
position   during   the  efft-ctive   period  of 
this  legislation.  The  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Forest  Service 
at  Olustee.  Fla.,  has  several  projects  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  Including 
gum   flow   stimulants,   a   more    efficient 
uum  collection  ,-ystem.  and  mechaniza- 
tion of  oi)erat!ons  involved  in  'chipping" 
and     "dipping,"     aimed     at    developing 
equipment  and  techniques  to  lower  man- 
day  requirements  for  producing  gum  or 
to  increi.se  tlic  rnahty  i.f  the  cum  pro- 
duced. The  Naval  Stores  Laboratory  of 
the      Agricultural      Research      Service. 
Olustee,  Ha.,  is  engaced  in  several  proj- 
ects intended  tT  expand  rosin  markets. 
The  area   development  commissions    in 
south  Georgia  are  cooperating  in  con- 
ducting a  study  of  the  problems  and  po- 
tentials of  gum  naval  stores.  Tlrls  study 
is  being  made  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion.   U.S.    Department    of    Commerce. 
Participating    in    this    broad,    in-depth 
analysis  is  the  GeorL-ia  State  Planning 
Bureau.    Industrial    Development    Divi- 
sion. Georgia  School  of  Technology,  and 
the  American  Turpentine  Farmers  As- 
sociation Cooperative.  Valdosta.  Ga. 

-Vs  compared  v.  ;th  comparable  .support 
under  the  uresent  program,  this  pro- 
iwsed  legi.slaiion  has  obvious  ndvantages. 
First.  It  provides  controls  to  a.ssure 
adequate  but  not  excessive  production. 
In  this  connection,  pri'^e  support  .stocks 
of  i^um  rasm  have  been  reduced  in  the 
past  2  years.  In  fact,  since  January  1. 
19G7.  gum  rosin  loan  collateral  has  been 
reduced  by  about  135, COO  drums  or  17 
percent  to  e95,000  drums.  The  leuLslation 
v.ould  permit  further  L-raduai  reduction 
of  these  price  support  stocks  in  an  or- 
derly manner  and  this  should  be  bene- 
ficial to  producers  of  all  types  of  naval 
stores.  Increa.sed  price  supixjrt  rate  for 
crude  pine  gum  under  current  legislative 
authority,  if  achieved  through  an  in- 
creased loan  rate  for  Lum  ro.sln.  might 
result  in  higher  prices  for  competitive 
sources  of  naval  stores  and  thereby  en- 
courage production  of  all  types  of  naval 
stores. 
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Second.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion net  expenditures  and  costs,  would 
be  appreciably  lower.  In  fact,  notwith- 
standing the  compliance  payment  fea- 
ture of  the  legislation,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  recommending 
enactment  of  the  bill  estimates  that  re- 
ceii)ts  will  substantially  exceed  expendi- 
tures in  fi.scal  year  1969  under  the  pro- 
posed legi.slation  and  that  such  net 
receipts  will  exceed  net  receipts  in  the 
current  1968  fiscal  year. 

Third,  there  would  be  no  further  de- 
terioration of  the  competitive  position  of 
!Him  naval  stores  in  the  marketplace. 

Some  opposition  to  the  legislation  has 
been  voiced  by  competitive  sources  of 
naval  stores  for  fear  that  support  pay- 
ments will  create  adverse  competition. 
This  fear,  however,  is  not  valid.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  compar- 
ing the  propo.sed  leci.slation  with  a  pro- 
gram confined  entirely  to  a  direct 
incentive  payment,  cited  among  other 
advantages  of  the  i)roposed  legislation 
that  it  would  'avoid  adverse  market 
effects  for  other  types  of  domestic  naval 
stores." 

The  Crude  Pine  Gum  Act  of  1967 
clearly  provides  substantial  increased 
benefits  to  gum  farmers  and  laborers 
and,  therefore,  to  their  rural  commu- 
nities per  dollar  of  net  expenditure  as 
compared  with  programs  authorized 
under  existing  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  .short  explanation  of  the  bill, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  need  for 
the  legislation,  from  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ixiint. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    f  \Pl..\N,MION 

This  bill,  with  the  cominittce  amendments, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  produc- 
tion goals  for  producers  of  crude  pine  gum 
for  19G8,  1969,  ;.nd  1970,  and  compliance  pay- 
ments to  producers  complying  with  such 
goals.  Compliance  payments,  together  with 
other  price  support,  could  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  parity, 

NEED    FOR    LECISL.^TION 

Due  to  rising  costs  of  I.ibor  and  materials, 
income  of  pine  gum  producers  has  been  de- 
clining since  1962.  The  commodity  is  a  needed 
one;  and  it  Is  expected  that  new  production 
methods  and  uses  now  being  developed  wlil 
enable  it  to  be  produced  en  a  profitable  ba^is 
within  several  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
Industry  needs  some  assistance  in  order  to 
remain  in  operation  and  provide  a  livelihood 
for  over  2,000  producers  and  about  7.000  la- 
borers engaged  in  gum  production  as  well 
as  additional  numbers  employed  in  related 
industries.  The  need  is  further  discussed  In 
the  attached  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture recommending  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  amount  of  gum  rosin  pledged  to  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  secure  price 
support  loans  currently  approximates  705.000 
drums.  t.Tnder  the  bill  it  -should  be  the  Sec- 
retary's objective  to  reduce  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  (including  stocks  pledged 
to  secure  price  support  loans)  to  reasonable 
levels  within  the  period  covered  by  the  bill 
and  such  reductions  should  be  made  in  an 
crderly  manner.  The  secretary  should  an- 
nounce annually  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
sold  Irom  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  during  the  following  year,  and  such 
amount  should  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  Cor- 


poration's stocks  by  not  more  than   150  000 
drums  of  gum  rosin  during  such  year. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  am  sufficiently 
pragmatic  to  know  that  my  oppo-sition 
is  not  going  to  prevail,  but  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  of  my  i  ea.sons  for  my 
opijosition  to  the  bill,  which  will  be  in 
conference. 

The  Senate  Agricultuio  Committee  re- 
Iiortod  a  slightly  amended  Senate  bill 
2511  last  month.  We  feel  the  report  ac- 
comijanying  the  bill  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. It  indicates  that  the  lieanngs 
on  this  bill  by  a  subcommittee  jModuccd 
testimony  that  was  generally  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  a 
2-hour  hearing  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  testimony  presented  by  opponents  of 
this  legislation.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  had  requested  this  hearing, 
did  not  even  have  ready  for  the  hearing 
the  Department's  report  and  was  not 
able  to  supply  to  the  subcommittee  de- 
tailed information  and  facts  which  would 
normally  be  obtained  in  the  course  of 
hearings  of  this  type. 

This  report  was  later  submitted  for 
the  record.  The  Department  recom- 
mended enactment  of  the  legislation 
justifying  it  on  their  belief  that  the  leg- 
islation was  needed  to  give  producers  of 
crude  pine  gum  further  Federal  assist- 
ance to  keep  them  in  business  until  they 
could  be  on  a  more  iirofitable  basis.  By 
doing  this,  the  Department  stated  it 
would  protect  the  jobs  of  laborers  en- 
gaged in  gum  ]Droduction  who  otherwise 
would  become  unemployable  due  to  their 
lack  of  skills  and  education  for  other  un- 
skilled tasks.  Nearly  90  percent  of  gum 
farmers  and  over  80  percent  of  gum 
laborers  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  take  ex- 
ception with  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  following 
reasons  and  request  that  this  legislation 
be  given  a  great  deal  of  scrutiny  as  to  its 
need  and  as  to  exactly  who  would  bene- 
fit by  it: 

First.  Even  without  Senate  bill  2511. 
we  do  not  believe  the  gum  industry  will 
reduce  production  to  a  level  where  un- 
employment will  become  a  problem.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  gum  industry  will 
continue  to  operate  at  a  level  possibly 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  1967 
crop  year  under  the  present  act.  but  that 
there  v\-ill  not  be  a  wholesale  dropoff  in 
gum  production,  with  a  resulting  unem- 
ployment problem.  As  pointed  out  at  the 
hearing,  one  of  the  problems  of  the  gum 
producers  today  is  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  sufficient  labor  to  v^ork  crops.  Be- 
fore accepting  the  statements  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
American  Turpentine  Farmers  Associa- 
tion as  to  possible  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  a  drastic  dropoff  in  gum  pro- 
duction, they  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish a  factual  projection  of  the  esti- 
mated drop  in  gum  production  under  the 
present  program  and  the  resulting  labor 
surplus.  We  do  not  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  substantiate  the  allegation  that 
the  entire  industry  will  close  down  in  a 
short  period. 

Second.  We  would  like  to  again  em- 
phasize our  objection  to  the  method  of 


payment  to  the  gum  producers  as  pro- 
vided by  bill  2511.  With  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  having  the  licht  to  .set 
parity  payments  at  a  lower  percentage 
of  parity  and  then  making  up  the  differ- 
ence to  90  percent  of  parity  with  com- 
pliance payments,  a  fictitious  low  price  is 
set  on  the  rosin  going  into  the  CCC  loan. 
The  actual  cost  of  iiroducing  gum — that 
of  compliance  plus  parity  iiaynient.s — 
is  not  then  knov.n  and  recognized  in  the 
price  of  the  crude  rum  luoc'uced.  If  Lum 
rosin  or  turpentine  is  needed,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  use  this  method  of  payment 
to  the  pioducrrs  to  hide  the  actual  co.st 
of  the  products?  The  answer  is  simple — 
the  USDA  must  use  this  payment  method 
for  it  lecognizes  that  crude  gum  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  iiroduccd  in  cost  compe- 
tition with  the  jtroducts  from  the  \m\c 
stump  and  from  jjulp  mills. 

Third.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  of  S.  2511  is 
that  no  production  controls  are  imposed 
as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  "compli- 
ance" iiayments.  Enactment  of  the  bill 
would  thus  further  aggravate  the  already 
untenable  situation  of  excessive  crude 
pine  gum  inventories. 

Fourth.  The  CCC  gum  rosin  stocks  as 
of  October  1,  1967,  were  720,300  drums 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this 
stock  has  .<-erved  to  depress  the  jjrice  of 
the  entire  naval  stores  industry,  mo.st 
of  all  the  gum  industry  which  is  unable 
to  compete  costwise  with  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  naval  stores  industry. 
The  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  it  first  allowed  the  stocks 
to  build  up  to  an  unreasonable  ■■-izc  from 
1960  to  1966  before  taking  drastic  sales 
action  which  resulted  in  depressed  prices 
to  the  industry,  shows  a  definite  lack  of 
understanding  and  planning  bv  this  Gov- 
ernment branch.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  handling  of  this  program 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  problems 
that  exist  today  with  the  gum  producers. 
Fifth.  The  hearing  also  brought  out 
that  crude  tall  oil  and  turpentine  and 
wood  naval  .stores— neither  of  which  re- 
ceives Government  assistance — can  sup- 
ply the  U.S.  requirements,  as  well  as  a 
substantial  part  of  foreign  requirements, 
for  naval  stores  products  for  the  next  15 
years,  and  that  crude  tall  oil  and  tur- 
pentine production  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  .supply  in  the  United  States — 
long  before  all  the  stumps  are  used — to  a 
volume  nccessai-y  to  furnish  projected 
growth  requirements  for  increased  use  of 
rosin  and  turpentine.  We  predict  that  the 
low-cost  pulpmill  byproducts  will  speed 
the  phasing  out  of  the  wood  naval  stores 
industry  before  all  the  stumps  have  been 
used,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  producing 
rosin  and  turpentine  from  pulpmill  by- 
products. 

Sixth.  Statements  made  at  the  hear- 
ing that  "there  is  not  one  .single  use  for 
gum  rosin  or  gum  turpentine  that  can- 
not be  furnished  by  wood  or  tall  oil  naval 
stores  products"  was  not  challenged  by 
the  proponents  of  this  bill.  This  further 
emphasizes  our  position  that  we  do  not 
need  a  crude  gum  industry  from  a  tech- 
nical requirement  viewpoint. 

In  conclusion   the  following  facts  are 
evident: 
•  First.  There  is  no  need  for  crude  gum 
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production  In  the  United  States  today  or 
1x1  the  foreseeable  future 

Second  Crude  A\in\  !)roducts  produced 
in  foreign  countries  with  cheap  labor  will 
always  be  produced  and  sold  at  prices 
lower  than  any  American-produced  gum 
pnducfs 

Third  U  S  crude  t'um  ()roducts  can- 
not compete  with  low  cnst  [iroducts  from 
Wiiod  or  pulptnill  bvurivducts 

F!>urth  The  possibility  of  the  US 
puin  industry'  phasing  iiut  completely  in 
tlie  short  time  indicated  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  will  not  occur  Tliere 
will  not  be  the  release  uf  labor  tiiey 
predict,  and  no  ma)or  lab<')r  maladjust- 
ment will  occur  The  present  support 
proiiram.  properly  administered  will 
allow  the  true  i;uni  farmer  to  continue 
his  production 

Fiftli  The  poor  economical  i>osit>on  of 
the  t,'um  farmer  today  is  a  direct  result 
of  improper  administratiC)n  of  the  VCC 
RUiti  program  bv  the  Department  of  Ai?ri- 
cullure  Tiie  surplus  stocks  uf  CCC  num 
rosin.  pliLs  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures fire-sale  prokiram  in  foreun  inar- 
kt'ts.  has  lowered  the  price  of  rosin  world- 
wisf  to  the  point  that  the  producer  is  in 
trouble  The  Deiiartment  of  ARriculture 
coiUd  impro\e  tlie  trum  r'roducers'  earn- 
int's  if  thev  would  institute  a  proaram 
which  would  take  off  the  market  the  iiusre 
in\entor>-  of  CCC  sum  rosin  stocks,  and 
announce  a  controlled  sellin?  uropram 
of  these  stocks  which  would  allow  an 
orderly  reduction  of  the  stocks  since  the 
world  market  could  not  count  on  the 
entire  stock  as  ayailable  inventor\- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  tlurd  readme  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I 
m.ove  that  the  yott  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed  be  reconsidered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  sUk;t;esc  the  iib.-Nt-nce  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Piesi- 
dein.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  >o  ordered 


THE   PIONEER   SPIRIT    IS   NOT   YET 
DEAD 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President,   in 

this  modern  age  of  tiie  1960s  we  seldom 
hear  of  the  long.  hard,  cold  '.unters  which 
have  plagued  many  portions  of  this  coun- 
try througiiout  history  This  has  been 
partially  due  to  many  improvements  in 
living  conditions,  equipment,  and  the 
like 

Several  days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written   to  a  friend   indicating 


that  Mother  Nature  still  Inflicts  many 
hardshlDs  on  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 
This  letter  from  Anna  Leah  Dolena  who 
owns  a  ranch  south  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.. 
IS  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  snow, 
cold  and  a  rancher's  life  in  this  part  of 
my  State 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
ba.sic  text  of  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  • 

J\Nf\RT  26,    1968 

OiTR  Dearest  Mr  Wiimams  I  was  qime 
concerned  when  I  didn't  hear  from  you  dur- 
ing Oie  holidays,  but  when  Mar^e  called 
me  she  assured  me  you  ,ind  family  were  all 
well    So  I  waa  relieved 

The  holidays  out  here  didn't  really  ro  off 
in  s  relaxed  manner  due  ',0  our  inclement 
weather  I  had  Clirlstmas  Eve  dinner  wlMi 
Vma  and  family  Then  we  opened  our  \Hita 
early  so  I  could  get  home  before  dark 
Marina  cooked  the  Chrlstm.^8  dinner  but  no 
Cine  could  make  it  except  me  (Billy  got  me 
m  the  4-wheel  drive  truck)  So  it  was  quiet. 
I  managed  to  get  VIna's  girls  tho  for  Iheir 
v,\catlon.  When  I  took  them  home  Jan  31. 
It  was  a  blizzard,  but  when  I  pot  to  town 
It  stopp>ed  S<.i  when  Kred  a^ked  me  to  have 
dinner  .mu  see  a  show  I  .wcepted  By  the 
lime  the  show  was  over,  however,  it  had 
started  snowing  again  so  I  scurried  on  home 
instead  of  having  a  midnight  drink.  There 
was  only  a  single  track  up  oiu'  coulee  and 
it  w:vs  drlftlni?  in  but  with  chains  on  and 
in  2nd  gear  I  plowed  home  I  never  got  out 
again  for  almost  2  weeks  .\s  the  snow  and 
drifting  Just  kept  on  The  drifts  got  so  high 
I  couldn't  see  the  corral  fence  and  .jnly  half 
•ho  bam  waa  visible.  I  slid  down  .1  5  ft  drift 
for  .i  couple  weeks  to  get  Into  the  barn  Then 
the  drifts  burled  the  iane  fence  coming  into 
the  corrals  >ind  the  cattle  becan  walking  over 
'.he  fence  Of  course  I  didn't  want  that  for 
they'd  wTeck  the  haystacks — luckily  they 
were  some  of  my  older  cows  and  I  dug  a 
gate  out  and  coaxed  them  buck  in  Then  I 
dug  The  fence  out  but  I  finally  had  to  cU-ive 
steel  posts  in  the  snow  drifts  and  string  more 
wire  One  day  it  chlnooked  and  the  c.ittle 
went  out  to  try  to  graze  hut  by  evening 
iinother  blizzard  hit  and  somehow  the  40 
head  split  up — one  bunch  c-ame  home  and 
the  others  were  stranded  without  feed  or 
water  in  .mother  coulee  Billy  couldn't  get 
hay  to  rhein  with  his  4-wheel  drive  for  the 
drifts  were  so  deep  He  had  liLs  own  problems 
with  his  80  head  as  they  too  were  trapped 
by  drifts — what  fun!  So  I  shouldered  my  old 
cjal  scoop  and  cllmt>ed  .iround  the  lulls  till 
I  found  an  .irea  1  the  narrowest  1  to  shovel 
.1  traU  for  my  cows.  I  w»is  at  it  half  a  day. 
Finally  I  had  a  path  at>out  40  ft  long  and 
3  ft  deep  >  and  that  wasn't  down  to  the 
ground,  the  cows  were  atUl  belly  deepi  but 
they  seemed  to  realize  what  t  wanted  them 
to  do  and  they  came  bucking,  rolllns  and 
jumping  thru.  Then  the  creek  drifted  over 
so  tiiey  couldn't  drink  but  I  shoveled  and 
chopped  ice  till  I  had  an  area  atwut  2  yds. 
squ.ve  but  even  at  that  it  was  deep  so  the 
rattle  looked  like  cameLj  kneeling  and  drink- 
ing. And  I  wasn't  so  bad  ofT  when  it  came 
to  snow — those  dear  people  closer  to  the 
mountjuru  couldn't  even  get  hay  and  cattle 
together.  ?ome  even  ran  out  of  hay  and  the 
snow  plows  went  ahead  with  the  stock  trucks 
right  behind  them  so  they  could  truck  their 
cnttle  cut  Fred  ftlU  had  over  130  head  on 
the  sheep  ranch  over  the  hill,  he  had  .1  ter- 
rible time  getting  them  out  ind  up  to 
Augusta. 

Finally  the  snow  plows  couldn't  even  break 
the  snow  drifts  any  more  .is  It  kept  drifting 
In  .IS  soon  as  they'd  plow  it  out  Billy  and 
almost  everyone  with  cattle  to  feed  had  to 
buy  '  sno-mobUes  ".  then  they'd  make  a  flat 


sled  to  pull  hay  bales  on — about  7  bales  at 
a  time — at  least  one  can  get  to  the  stacks. 
I  went  with  Billy  a  couple  times  Wow!  One 
never  opens  a  trat-e  Just  slide  over  the  fences 
where  It's  drifts,  leap  off  those  lilch  snow 
drifts  I  almost  ran  out  of  oil  so  Billy  and  I 
flew"  to  Stockett  on  the  "Skee  Horse  "  with 
niv  little  5  gal.  cans  rattllnt'  behind  on  the 
sled  I  can  see  how  younger  people  ran  have 
a  lot  of  fun.  too.  but  they  were  tlie  only 
thing  that  saved  the  "day"  Dear  Sagebaums 
",  ere  "in"  tor  3  \ve"ks.  their  oil  was  .^craplne 
the  bottom  Otto  was  fatfenink'  .some  calves 
In  his  corral  and  the  snow  filled  the  <orr..l 
full  so  he  had  to  turn  them  out  Now  duriiij 
this  pajt  week  we  l>ad  a  chlnook  so  he  used 
Ills  tractrr  and  scoop  to  haul  Ujiis  of  wet 
Fnow  from  around  his  corrals  and  b.arn  Lil- 
lian said  he  got  the  calves  back  in  and  to- 
iilght  't's  -  Ij  ngnin.  blowing,  snowlmr  r.nd 
drifting  It  will  soon  be  time  for  calving  to 
st.irt  I  around  the  end  of  Feb  and  March*. 
Billy  has  had  a  couple  already  1  illegitimate, 
however,  from  the  neighbor's  dalrv  bulli  i^ne 
little  one  died.  Just  too  much  stre.se 

My  dogs  bark  all  night  for  the  coyotes 
come  so  clos«  to  the  buildings.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  ihem  but  U  re.illy  makes  one  feel  the 
loneliness  when  they  howl  It  makes  one 
feel  the  country  isn't  so  settled  yet.  If  it 
wa-sn't  for  all  the  misery  the  storm  caused 
and  the  back-breaking  work.  I  must  admit 
I  enjoyed  the  whole  scene — the  v.Ud.  deen 
rippled  drifts,  no  fences  in  sight  and  the 
drifting  snow  looked  like  water  siftinc  down 
the  lulls.  Tlien  after  a  day  of  chlnooking  the 
drifts  took  on  a  shlmmenng  .ippcarance  in 
the  icy  moonlight  that  •.v.^s  lieyond  descrip- 
tion I'm  sure  you  remember  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  describe.  I  know  Mom  used  to  enjoy 
..11  the  changing  scenes  of  Nature  and  I'm 
sure  't  w.ns  her  mfluence  that  makes  me 
aware  of  the  world  around  me 

Everything  has  been  going  along  real  well. 
N'o  i>ne  feeling  sick,  altho  a  couple  times  I 
felt  tired  ,ind  fevensh.  but  that  was  just 
from  too  much  effort  put  forth  all  at  once. 
So  I  lake  it  a  little  easier. 

.\^•^•.^  Leah. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS TO  CONTROL 
THREAT  OF  RADIATION  FROM 
HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS  IS  COM- 
MEND fT3 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
consumer  protection  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Con- 
gress yesterday  was  timely  and  signif- 
icant. 

I  commend  President  John.son  for  the 
forthrlghtness  of  his  discussion  and  for 
the  cogency  of  his  recommendations. 
Those  parts  having  relationship  to  haz- 
ardous radiation  mmht  need  to  be  re- 
emphasizcd  because  this  is  an  aspect  of 
consumer  dangers  and  consumer  i:irotec- 
tion  that  escapes  the  attention  of  too 
many  individuals  who  are  unknowini;ly 
beinji  exposed  to  radiation  from  house- 
hold items,  especially  in  this  period  when 
the  use  of  electronic  products  is  increa.s- 
inc  in  the  homes. 

This  increase  in  electronic  utilization 
is  a  substantial  part  of  the  r.ipidly  ac- 
celerating demand  for  clectnc  energy, 
the  demand  and  [iroduction  of  which  will 
probably  prow  by  more  than  200  percent 
in  the  next  Vl  years.  Per  capita  use  is 
expected  to  increase  more  than  50 
percent. 

The  exact  measurement  of  the  radia- 
tion to  V.  hich  citizens  peneraily  are  ex- 
posed by  the  family  of  household  elec- 
tronic Items  is  undetermined.  But  there 
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is  considerable  professional  opinion  that 
the  real  danger  lits  in  the  exposure  of 
people  to  lower  U  vels  of  radiation. 

But  because  there  are  imponderables 
and  fear  of  danizer.  there  is  a  need  for 
sif-Milficant  research  in  radiation.  There 
must  be  more  precise  knowledge  on  the 
subject  so  that  meaningful  and  achiev- 
able standards  can  be  set  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  already  has  made  a  convincing 
ar.yument.  He  said  that  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  erase  completely  the  sources  of 
environmental  hazard.? — sources  which 
in  most  instances  confer  social  benefits 
on  society — we  must  control  such  hazards 
to  a  point  where  benefits  clearly  out- 
weinh  tlie  perils  to  citizens'  health. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Congress 
.should  act  at  a  hopefully  early  date  on 
President  Johnson's  request  that  legis- 
lation be  considered  carefully  and  en- 
acted to  provide  for  control  of  radiation 
from  electronic  products. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  FOR  TUG  VALLEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virainia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, last  week  a  number  of  citizens  of 
the  Tug  Valley  area  of  West  Virginia 
came  to  Washington  to  meet  with  their 
representatives  and  Senators  concerning 
a  probkm  of  flood  control  in  the  Tug 
Valley. 

Tlieir  problem  is  a  lonn;standing  and 
genuine  one. 

It  is  caused  by  inadequate  flood  control 
protection  in  a  severely  flood-prone  val- 
ley. 

The  i^roblem  is  of  cancern  to  every 
resident  of  the  Tug  Valley.  The  floods 
which  have  occurred  there  in  the  past 
few  years  have,  fortunately,  not  taken 
a  toll  in  lives.  But  property  damage  has 
been  great. 

A  lloodwall  was  constructed  in  Wil- 
liamson. W.  Va..  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  It  was  barely  completed  in 
1963  when  a  tremendous  flood  swept 
down  from  the  hills  and  waters  were 
lapping  at  the  edges,  and  in  some  cases, 
over  the  edges,  of  the  wall. 

Further,  the  flood  wall  only  provides 
protection  for  the  downtown  section  of 
Williamson  and  docs  not  protect  per- 
sons who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  town 
or  in  the  nearby  town  of  Matewan. 

A  number  of  flood  protection  dams 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. One.  the  Panther  Creek  Dam, 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress,  but 
funds  have  never  been  allowed  so  plan- 
ning and  construction  can  begin.  EveiT 
other  proposal  which  has  been  made  has 
foundered  on  the  Corps'  strict  adherence 
to  a  favorable  cost-benefit  ratio  require- 
ment. 

In  a  very  fine  statement  at  the  confer- 
ence last  week.  Mr.  William  F.  "Dutch" 
Tolbert — editor  of  the  Williamson  Daily 
News,  who  has  been  associated  with 
that  newspaper  for  more  than  40  years — 
told  the  Corps'  representatives  that  per- 
haps it  was  time  to  start  considering 
other  factors. 

Mr.  Tolbert  said: 

There  is  a  hviman  factor  involved  In  this. 
There  Is  a  human  factor  which  you  cannot 
measure  in  dollars  and  cents  and  In  your 
so-c.illed  hard  and  fast  rules  on  criteria. 


I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  In  \our  prov- 
ince to  regard  these  factors  or  not.  but  tUe.se 
factors  are  the  concern  of  every  cillzen  in 
our  valley,  and  I  will  guarantee  to  you  that 
those  citizens  are  not  "hippies."  They  arc 
t.ue  Americans,  paying  tlieir  t.ixes.  and  striv- 
ing to  make  America  strong  and   beautiful. 

This  year,  this  month,  we  have  had  un 
unusually  large  accumulation  of  snow. 
Every  night  when  our  people  go  l>  bed.  their 
prayers  are  directed  that  the  snow  will  dis- 
aopcar  gradually  and  will  not  be  carried  off 
with  a  heavy  ra"infall.  We  know  that  if  such 
an  o.^currence  does  take  place  the  results  will 
be  disastrous  for  the  entire  valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Tolbert's 
statement  eloquently  sums  up  the  i)rob- 
km  which  the  Tug  Valley  faces. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  tliat  the 
Corps'  should  reevaluate  its  ix)sition  re- 
garding the  Lower  Knox  Creek  Dam,  for 
if  this  flood  control  dam  can  be  built,  the 
people  of  Williamson  and  the  Tug  Val- 
ley will  begin  to  have  the  protection  thty 
so  rightfully  deserve. 

Because  Mr.  Tolbert's  statement  so 
clearly  sums  up  the  reasons  why  the 
Corps  should  reevaluate  its  iiosition  on 
the  Lower  Knox  Creek  Dam.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  priiited  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Flood  Control  of  Tug  V.^lley 
(By  William  F.  Tolben) 
I  liave  been  associated  with  the  Vv'ilh.,m- 
son  Daily  News  since  1927.  Since  1953.  1  have 
served  as  Editor,  and  I  believe  that  I  have 
been  in  position  to  recognize  j;>roblems  as 
thev  exist. 

Prior  to  1957.  most  of  our  concern  with  the 
Tug  River  was  In  the  problem  of  iiavigatioii. 
One  time  we  came  to  Wa.shington  and  se- 
cured feasibility  for  canalization  of  Tug 
River.  That  feasibility  didn't  K.st  very  long, 
however,  and  some  of  our  people  believe  that 
it  was  rescinded  when  the  '  Fat  Cats"  got 
into  the  act. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  prior  to  1957.  flo.jdmg 
came  periodically  and  while  inlliciing  dam- 
ages, it  was  of  no  catastrophic  consequences. 
There  was  damage  inllicted  from  tune  to 
time  in  the  business  section  of  Williamson. 
Back-water  flooding  v.as  the  main  problem 
for  Williamson  when  tlie  river  ro^e  beyond 
27  feet.  At  this  point,  water  came  through 
the  sewer  lines  and  flooded  major  arcus  of 
our  industrial  and  business  life. 

In  1957,  however,  the  flood  (f  record  at 
that  time  hit  in  our  vicinity.  Water  c.mie 
over  the  river  bank  and  flooded  the  entire 
business  section  and  created  a  rc.^1  problem 
of  devastation.  Severe  losses  were  sutlered  by 
firms  that  were  heretofore  rciiarded  a.i  out- 
side areas  of  flood  damage.  We  immediately 
launched  upon  an  effort  then,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  our  Delegation  in  Congrcs."-.  for 
some  measure  of  flood  protection.  Wc  made 
repeated  missions  to  Washington,  v. sits  to 
Huntington  and  trips  to  Cincinnati,  We  c.ime 
up  with  minimum  protection  for  the  city  of 
Williamson  which  they  would  describe  a.s  the 
only  project  ■which  could  be  justified  under 
the  rules  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Emzinecrs' 
procedural  methods.  We  had  to  whittle  down 
here,  whittle  down  there,  but  by  sacrifice 
and  perseverance  we  did  accomplisii  some 
measure  of  flood  protection  for  the  imme- 
diate business  district  of  the  city  of  William- 
son. 

We  were  no  more  than  re.stint  behind  the 
flood  wall  laboring  under  the  opinion,  as  the 
Engineers  had  assured  us,  that  such  flooding 
occurs  only  once  in  every  Inindred  years. 
when  lo  and  behold,  we  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing and  Tug  was  rising.  That  afternoon  word 
came  that  the  Engineers  were  about  ready 


to  ciime  and  pull  the  pumps.  They  didn't 
want  to  lose  their  pumps  to  the  flood  v^aters 
of  the  Tug  Our  mayor  and  several  citizens 
dil:(tently  worked,  preventing  tiiese  pumps 
from  being  pulled  by  pleading  with  Die  in- 
dividuals who  c.ime  there  to  do  that  Job. 
They  sandba'ged  the  Wall,  which  was  not 
tntirely  completed  by  th.it  tune  In  certain 
are. IS  of  the  Wall,  the  water  lapped  over; 
nUnd  you.  that  was  after  a  period  of  six 
years,  ii.it  one  luindred  years.  The  devasta- 
tion of  the  mam  business  section  was  averted 
and  several  of  our  l.u-per  bu-lnrss  Cilabllsh- 
luents  e.^caped  major  dam.age.  Tlie  damage 
beyond  the  realm  ol  tlie  Ci'i-V  iisclt  v.as  tre- 
niend  HIS  and  mii.d  >ou.  a  m.m  with  a  $15,000 
h.Mue  or  a  S-S.DOO  abode  of  living,  to  him  a 
lu.ss  of  55,000  is  f.ir  more  dis.istrous  than  a 
loss  ol   S- 100,000  is  to  a  large  Corporation. 

I   know  tint   the  Corps  of  Engineers  only 
considers  tlie  paldellnes  that  have  been  im- 
jiosed  npoii  them  by  oilier  Echelons  cjf  Ciov- 
ernmeiu.  We  are  well  aware  what  goes  on:  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  procedures.  I've  been 
coming  to  Washiiiiiion  to  often  that  I  feel  I 
am  a  jjart  of  Washington.  This  Is  mv  second 
home.  We  are  laboring  under  one  nii-^slon  — 
to   improve   our   Tu.;   Valley   Area.   V.'e   luive 
done  everything  v  ithin  our  means  to  lilt  our- 
selves up  by  our  booi.'-tr.ips.  V>'e  provided  the 
necessary  funds  and  assistance  to  build  tie 
Flood   Wall   around    the   tity   of  Williamson. 
We  I)ro^■ided   the  necess.iry  ma'chinp   funds 
to  erect  a  new  Court  House.   We  Provided  a 
Sanitation  systcni  for  the  City  of  Willi.imson 
at  no  .small  expense.  We  repeatedly  vote  ex- 
cess  levies  for  our  schools.   We  liave   voted 
Bond  I  sues  lor  a  new  Hiuh  S.^hool  at  Wil- 
liamson. r.Ia'..ewan  and  otlier  areas.  We  liave 
voted  bond  it  sue  for  a  Branch  College  build- 
ing. We  do  not  desire  liandouts.  we  only  want 
support,    we   only   want   assistance    that    we 
feel   IS  due  us.   Our  citizens  read  the  news- 
pancr.-.  lijten  to  rridios  iiid  v.ateh  televinon. 
We  arc  not  entirely  a  bunch  of  Mountaineer 
Hillbillies.  We  are  not  lunoramuses.  We  em 
read  and  write.  We  know  they  are  spending 
million.-,  of  dollars  to  build  d  ims  in  s  >me  f  ir 
away   jjlace   iii   Africa    How  can   you   J'aslity 
these  t )  tile  jieople  in  Williamson  when  oifi- 
e;a'.s  of  our  covernnient  continue  to  be  blind 
to  tJic  paramount  need  ol  the  Tug  Valley-  - 
Hood  proleciien. 

"i'ou  speak  of  t'ne  N  <t  W  Railroad  We  a.re 
appreciative  of  every  elfort  they  have  made. 
They  have  asked  us  from  time  to  time  wnat 
would  Williamson  be — what  would  Sotitli- 
ern  We.-t  Virginia  be  without  the  N  <*c  W 
Railroad'.-'  But  my  friends,  what  would  tne 
X  &  W  be  without  the  Southern  Part  of  'West 
Viit'in.,!.' 

In  i;>,')7  wc  were  1,. boring  for  a  flood  wall. 
Top  echelon  ol  the  N  ^-  W  Railroad  came  to 
my  o'iice  and  .';ald.  'You  .nist  tell  us  how 
much  you  need  for  fea.'-.ibility  and  we  'wUl 
give  it  to  you  in  the  flood  d.-maire."  In  lOGiJ. 
our  attack  had  changed  from  Floodwall  to 
Valley-Wide  prott^ciion.  They  would  iiot  re- 
port one  doll.ir  if  d image  m  the  19,53  floed 
i-o  their  Wiliiamson  installation.  Yet  they 
t  jok  trains  cut  and  jiut  tlicin  on  the  bridges 
t  )  kee!>  the  bridnes  from  wa.'hin::  out.  The 
same  waters  flooded  their  facilities.  The  wa- 
ter poured  through  the  tunnel  in  West  Wil- 
liamson, halting  movement  cf  all  mainline 
traffic,  mciudins  the  valuable  "meat  trains" 
and  other  key  rnanilest  freig'nts.  Far  greater 
damage  was  caused  by  the  1963  flooding  th..ii 
by  that  (A  1957.  but  not  one  dollar  was  rc- 
jiortcd  to  U-5  because  v.e  were  working  it 
the  Lower  Knox  Creek  Dam.  I'm  furprlrcd 
that  our  pood  friend  Mr.  Lewis  i';  not  <  n 
this  c  )';ference.  He  has  a  penchant  for  read- 
ing cur  newspaper  .and  Icarnmg  aboiit  rur 
lilans  lor  having  delegations  visit  Wa.=hinE:- 
lon.  He  .m.st  happens  tJ  be  m  Washinpion 
■it  the  time  our  dele^atioii  arrives. 

I  am  not  critical  ol  you  gentlemen  m  your 
elioris.  I  know,  as  I've  said  before,  you  are 
limited  in.  what  you  can  do.  At  the  same 
time,  you  hold  the  key  to  the  solution  (f 
our  critical  flood  problems.  Something  must 
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be  dnne  In  rhantrlng  the  cTlterla  If  that  Is 
necessary  In  April  we  were  here  discussing 
these  snme  problems  We  went  iiway  vnth 
hope  We  were  told  whit  would  be  done  As 
far  as  were  r..ncernefl  we  know  that  those 
hopes  .md  promises  have  not  materialized. 
We  have  made  repeated  trips  to  Washington, 
gone  to  ClnclnnMtl  «onc  to  Huntington  on 
nvimerous  missions  The  expenses  of  these 
trips  IS  immaterial  if  some  results  can  be 
obtained 

The  interest  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Tug  Valley  is  centered  largely  on  flood 
pr.itectlon  A  man  with  his  life  savings  In- 
vested in  his  home  cert.ilnly  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  neighboring  valley  of  the 
I.evlsa  Fork  or  the  neighboring  valley  of  the 
Guvan  have  been  saved  spared  of  the  dis- 
tress, of  the  ner\ousness.  of  the  anxiety 
every  time  It  rams  of  any  considerable 
deeree 

This  year,  this  month  we  have  had  an 
unusually  large  ;i<:rumulat!on  of  snow  E\ery 
night  when  our  people  go  to  bed.  their  pray- 
ers .ire  directed  that  the  snow  will  disappear 
gr.idually  and  will  not  be  carried  off  with  a 
he'ivy  rainfall  throughout  our  valley  We 
know  that  if  such  an  jccurrence  does  take 
place  that  the  Engineers  would  not  have 
time  to  pull  ..ut  the  pumps  from  our  pump- 
ing station  Tiie  Engineers  wouldn't  have 
time  and  our  cltli-ens  wouldn't  have  time  to 
save  .1  few  paltry  household  furnishings 
damaged  many  times  because  of  the  neces- 
sity to  move  It  out  of  the  home 

Gentlemen  there  is  .i  human  factor  In- 
volved m  this  There  is  a  human  factor  In- 
volved which  you  cannot  measure  m  dollars 
and  cents  in  your  so-called  hard  and  fast 
rules  on  criteria  I  don't  know  whether  It  Is 
m  your  province  to  regard  these  factors  or 
not.  but  those  factors  gentlemen  are  the 
concern  of  every  citizen  in  our  valley  and 
I  win  guarantee  to  vou  that  those  citizens 
are  not  hippies  "  They  ;>re  true  Americans 
paying  their  taxes  and  striving  to  make 
America  strong  ana  beautiful.  I  thank  you 
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VIETTNA.M      THE    .'vMERlCXN 
DILEM.M.A 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  C(in.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
ti'.e  Record  a"  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
mark.s  an  edi.orial  pubhshed  m  yester- 
day s  Wail  Street  Journal  on  the  Ameri- 
can dilemma  in  Vietnam,  and  a  dispatch 
from  one  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal'.s 
A.-ian  correspondents.  Robert  Keatlev.  on 
the  same  subject. 

The  editorial  and  article  emphasize 
tile  complexity  of  our  involvement  in 
Vittnam  They  underscore  the  difficulty 
of  appiyins;.  in  the  words  of  Mr  Keatley. 
•  .American  re.sources.  manpower,  and 
organizational  abilities  etlectiveiy  to  a 
situation  that  is  almo.st  totally  alien  to 
tile  conventional  poMtionai  warfare  to 
vWilch  the  American  Military  Establish- 
ment has  been  accustomed  durinti  this 
ct  luury.  I  do  not  make  mine  every  <taie- 
mtat  m  these  articles,  but  they  are 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

Tile  events  of  recent  days  ;n  Vietnam 
and  their  possible  recurrence  on  a  more 
dr.imatic  arid  disappointing'  scale  should 
not  cause  'js  to  abandon  our  commitment 
ui  that  embattled  land.  Our  commitment 
t.'^-re  and  the  ba.-ic  outlines  of  our  policy 
of  upnoldmg  that  commitment  are  cor- 
rtct  But  It  would  be  uell  for  those  re- 
spinsible  for  formulatim,'  and  carrving 
out  that  policy  to  ponder  the  significance 
of  'he  events  of  recent  days  as  well  as  re- 
lated events  It  would  be  well  'o  ask 
whether,  again  in  Mr.  Keatley  s  wurds 


'.somethint;  is  seriously  wront;"  with  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  we  are  unple- 
mentini;  our  basic  policy  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  .•Vsia 

I  reiterate  my  .^upixirt  of  ,mr  basic 
cour.se  of  action  in  Vietnam  I  al.so  re- 
iterate mv  siipiKirt  of  our  Government's 
efTorts  to  brinu  this  war  to  an  early  and 
honorable  conclusion  But  my  supiK^rt  is 
neither  blind  n(3r  uncritical,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  wLsdom  and  imidence  demand 
reixular  and  searching  reappraisal  of  our 
methods  and  programs  to  implement  that 
course  of  action 

The  PRESIDINO  OF-TTtCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-con.sent  re- 
que.st  ,>f  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania'' 

Theie  bein';  no  obiection,  tlie  items 
were  ordered  tn  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VitTNAM  The  Amfrican  Dilsmma 
The  .-.avage  Communist  attacks  on  Saigon 
and  the  provlncl.u  capitals  underscore  what 
haj  always  been  a  fundament.il  question 
about  the  American  Involvement:  Ihe  qual- 
ity of  the  determination  tif  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  people  In  turn  the 
question    po.ses    a    warning    lor    the    US. 

It  may  be  true,  .is  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNam.ra  were  maintaining  Sunday  on 
Meet  the  Press"  that  the  enemy  failed  to 
wm  a  military  victory  or  take  any  city  al- 
though fighting  was  still  going  on  In  Sai- 
gon yesterday  and  the  Reds  held  large  sec- 
tions of  Hue.  True  also  that.  In  this  tvpe  of 
war.  neither  the  South  Vietnamese  nor  the 
trs  forces  can  wholly  protect  the  cities  and 
the   populace   from   terrorist   assaults 

Granted,  further,  that  the  politically  con- 
scious elements  of  the  population  are  pt 
least  vocally  antl-Communlst.  The  peasantry 
may  be  largely  apathetic  or  understandably 
eager  for  peace  at  almost  any  price,  but  the 
government  officials,  the  political  parties  and 
the  religious  sects  sound  arm  m  refusing 
to  submit    to    Hanoi's   domination. 

None  of  this,  however,  exorcises  the  grim 
doubts  about  the  viability  and  will  of  South 
Vietnam  as  a  nation  we  -ire  trvlng  to  help 
Sometmng.  our  Mr.  Keatley  writes  elsewhere 
on  this  page  today,  muot  be  .iwlully  wrong. 
The  fact  that  the  Communists  were  able 
to  intiltr.ite  on  such  a  scale  and  do  to  much 
damage  is  strong  ground  for  suspecting  that 
they  h.id  the  covert  support  of  some  nominal- 
ly antl-Communlst  South  Vietnamese,  per- 
haps even  within  the  government.  N'o  one 
knows  that  the  Vletcong-North  Vietnamese 
objective  actually  was  to  capture  cities  or 
overthrow  the  government;  the  aim  may  have 
been  that  which  has  been  accomplished — a 
terrible  demoralization,  showing  up.  for  all 
the  South  Vietnamese  land  the  US.)  to  see. 
the  frailty  of  the  government  and  its  mlU- 
tary  forces. 

Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  McNamara.  while  claim- 
ing the  Communists  had  failed  militarily, 
had  to  concede  that  they  had  inflicted  severe 
.DsycholORieai  blows.  In  the  thoughtful  words 
of  Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York  Times  In- 
creasingly the  name  >.f  the  game  mt  there 
13  who  can  protect  whom  from  whom.  The 
South  Vietnamese  government,  with  all  the 
vast  aid  of  the  US,  has  revealed  Its  Inabil- 
ity to  provide  security  for  large  masses  of 
people  In  countryside  and  city. 

The  US.  of  course,  has  all  .ilong  been 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese nation  dissolving,  as  It  were,  before 
Its  eyes  For  our  part,  we  have  si<ld  from  the 
beginning  that  the  outcome  of  the  U  S  etiort 
would  be  in  doubt  unless  the  government  .ind 
people  were  fully  committed.  It  may  be  a 
cliche,  but  m  the  long  run  the  U  S  cannot 
ellectlvely  give  military  aid  to  another  coun- 
try unle.ss  that  country  is  determined  to  help 
itself  May  out  ot  the  Communist  grip. 
Now   we   suppose    the   Saigon  govermnent 


will  manage  to  sUiy  In  power,  or  if  it  goes 
there  will  be  .mother,  as  there  have  been  so 
many.  But  If  It  doesn't  really  have  the  sup- 
ix«rt  of  most  of  the  people  or  the  ability  to 
.sa\e  them  from  nation-wide  terror  and  mur- 
der how  eood  l.s  It'  What,  indeed.  Is  the  US 
trying  to  save? 

riiis  ;,ame  South  Vletname.se  government 
moreover.  Is  .showing  ."^^omethlng  of  an  antl- 
Amerloan  bias  It  will  not  tike  the  steps  our 
authorities  consider  essential  Make  a  lull 
war  effort,  get  the  South  Vletname.'^e  army 
In  fighting  .shape,  crack  down  on  the  un- 
speakable corruption  and  Inexcusable  mlsal- 
locatlon  of  US.  aid  And  It  tells  Washington 
In  no  uncertiln  terms  thm  the  .Saigon  regime 
Is  running  the  show  including  the  search 
for  peace:  It  doesn't  want  bilateral  US- 
H.inol  negotiating. 

rhe  temptation  therefore  mav  grow  for  the 
U  S  out  of  frustration  with  the  .Saigon  gen- 
eral-, and  the  slow  progress  of  the  war  to  take 
over  the  nation,  keeping  a  facade  ^-overn- 
ment  but  in  fact  finally  waging  the  war  the 
way  our  mlllt;iry  leaders  believe  it  should 
be  waged. 

Any  Idea  of  that  sort  of  escalation.  It  seems 
to  lis  l.s  a  counsel  of  desperation.  It  would 
probably  mean  flghtln.?.  for  u  while  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  as  well  as  the 
Communists  More  Important.  It  would  un- 
dermine our  case  for  being  there  We  are 
mired  down  badly  enough  as  it  Is;  let's  not 
make  It  worse. 

One  can  strive  to  be  optimistic,  hoping 
that  the  atucks  of  the  past  week  are  the  ene- 
my s  lost  big  drive  before  agreeing  to  peace 
talks  One  can  still  figure  that  the  danpers  of 
pulling  out-in  terms  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  maybe 
be>ond-are    greater    than    the    dangers"  of 

,v,\^'.''  '^  ^^"'^  '"  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  Communist  onslaught  has  gravely 
deepened  the  American  dilemma.  It  raises 
in  the  starkest  form  not  ,.nly  the  question 
of  weakness  in  Saigon  but  of  whether  the 
U.S.  effort  IS  reaching  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns.  * 
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DiAGMOSINC  THE  '  LaST  GasP'    t.V  SaIGON 

(By  Robert  Keatlev ) 

Hong  KoNc.-The  State  Department  dck 
V,?r7y  T^  briefing  a  young  reporter  bound 
lor  his  first  Asian  assignment. 

"General  Nguvcn  Khanh  is  the  greatest  •^•s- 
set  we  have  in  South  Vietnam."  he  explained 
in  confident  tones.  He  is  getting  out  to  meet 
the  people-buildmg  up  a  .-^olid  political  ba..e 
like  no  other  .South  Vietnamese  leader  has 
ever  done.  " 

That  was  four  years  ago  and  like  manv 
others,  former  Premier  Khanh  is  long  gone 
from  Saigon.  He  was  I.ist  spotted  .is  '  roving 
ambassador"  with  a  marked  prclerence  tor 
sunny  southern  Europe.  The  briefing  officer 
now  iiolds  a  senior  diplomatic  post  in  South- 
east .Asia  and  presumably  would  not  like  to 
be  reminded  of  his  former  political  analysis. 

But  It  seems  pertinent  to  remember  this 
erroneous  observation  now  that  Vicicong 
snipers  are  still  shooting  up  Saigon  and 
.some  :15  major  South  Vietnamese  towns  have 
been  invaded  during  the  Communist.s'  major 
push  of  their  long  gucrriila  war.  For  once 
asain  it  seems  that  Atnerican  understanding 
has  been  faulty  at  best,  that  the  US  has 
misjudged  both  the  enemv  s  intentions  and 
Its  ally's  ability  to  retaliate. 

TEMPTING    TARGETS    FOR    ENEMV 

US  information  "did  not  Indicate  we  were 
going  to  have  any  such  widespread  attacks  ' 
.1  senior  American  general  conceded  In  Saigon 
over  the  weekend  And  the  Army's  intelli- 
gence chiei  now  says  the  Communists  have 
65,000  more  troops  in  reserve  and  can  repc.it. 
perhaps  surpass.  last  weeks  attacks  any  time 
they  choose.  Their  long-range  Ru.'sian  rockets 
haven  t  yet  been  used  ag.unst  such  tempting 
targets  as  Saigon's  international  airport    Hie 


long-awaited  onslaught  at  the  key  Marine 
ba.se  at  Khe  Sanh  was  apparently  begin- 
ning at  this  writing. 

All  this  contrasts  sharply  with  the  assorted 
victory  statements  issued  In  recent  times 
from  Saigon  and  Washington.  Ho  Chi  MInh 
himself  lias  called  the  Vletcong  offensive  an 
answer  to  President  Johnson's  claim  some 
weeks  ago  that  things  were  looking  up  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Impact  of  all  this  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese populace  Is  Impossible  to  assess  at 
present  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  some  op- 
timistic Americans  who  have  cited  the  at- 
tacks as  a  last  gasp  before  the  Communists 
settle  down  to  negotiate  an  amicable  end  to 
the  war  And  those  who  stress  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  didn't  rise  up  in  support  of  the 
Vletcong  seldom  add  that  neither  did  they 
supply  Information  that  would  have  tipped 
off  the  allied  side  Some  Vietnam  veterans  be- 
lieve the  attacks — even  though  the  Vletcong 
will  almost  surely  be  driven  out  of  every 
city— will  reinforce  Hanoi's  belief  that  it  can 
win  both  military  and  political  victories 
without  peace  talks  and  someday  gain  undls- 
I)uted  possession  of  all  Vietnam. 

More  importantly,  the  offensive  seems  cer- 
tain to  undermine  whatever  credibility  the 
Saigon  government  has  In  outlying  cities  and 
countryside  The  Vletcong  have  planted  the 
fear  that  they  may  repeat  the  onslaught  any 
time,  and  whether  they  really  have  that 
capability  Is  Irrelevant.  The  attacks  also  tend 
to  damage  the  prestige  of  the  Americans  as 
protectors,   another   major  Communist  goal. 

This  indicates  the  i)roblem  the  U.S.  con- 
fronts throughout  Asia  as  It  tries  to  defeat  or 
control  Communist  movements:  The  world's 
strongest  economy  and  military  power  often 
can  neither  figure  out  what  the  other  side  is 
planting  nor  bring  its  massive  wealth  of  fire- 
power to  bear  effectually  once  the  action  has 
started.  For  example,  bombing  the  Saigon 
suburbs  may  have  been  absolutely  essential 
to  defeat  the  Vletcong  units,  but  the  toll  of 
civilian  dead  or  homeless  is  a  high  price  to 
pay  in  what  remains  also  a  political  war. 
And  to  date  the  Americans  haven't  learned 
how  to  use  their  vastly  superior  military  force 
to  destroy  Vletcong  battalions  before  they 
can  launch  major  attacks  of  their  own. 

The  problem  Isn't  only  in  Vietnam.  The 
U.S.  has  43.000  men  based  in  Thailand; 
though  most  are  concerned  with  the  air  war 
over  North  Vlemam.  .several  thousand  have 
construction,  logistics  or  advisory  assign- 
ments to  help  the  Thais  solve  their  own 
insurgency  problems  But  despite  this  input 
of  men  and  material,  the  estimated  number 
of  anti-government  guerrillas  in  Thailand's 
poor  northeast  region  is  now  1.700,  up  from 
1.200  a  year  ago.  and  Communist  bands  liave 
started  fresh  troubles  iltewhere.  Some  ob- 
servers fear  the  old  Vietnam  mistakes  will  be 
repeated. 

In  Korea,  the  American  effectiveness  record 
isn't  especially  bright  either.  Some  50,000 
U.S.  troops  are  based  there  to  supplement  a 
large  South  Korean  military  establishment. 
But  North  Korean  agents  penetrate  the  Amer- 
ican-guarded sector  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
with  relative  case  partly  because  Army  forces 
there  have  been  short-changed  due  to  Viet- 
nam commitments.  And  when  belligerent 
North  Koreans  seized  the  spy  ship  Pueblo 
recently,  the  US.  Air  Force  reportedly  was 
organized  to  drop  nuclear  bombs  but  not  to 
provide  conventional  air  cover,  even  though 
North  Korea  had  been  complaining  for  weeks 
about  alleged  .American  spy  boats  in  coastal 
waters. 

This  makes  America's  Asian  experiences 
these  days  too  often  frustrating.  What  its 
soldiers  and  politicians  attempt  is  frequently 
irrelevant  to  the  other  side's  intentions  and 
capabilities. 

The  reasons  are  complex  and  confusing. 
They  stem  largely  from  the  basic  fact  that 
current  U.S.  confrontations  in  Asia  are  only 
slightly    related    to    conventional    warfare. 


Though  great  minds  have  long  pondered  this 
rather  simplistic  notion,  they  haven't  yet  de- 
vised ways  to  apply  American  resources,  man- 
power and  organizing  abilities  efficiently. 
And  there  are  no  easy  answers. 

At  the  operational  level  one  result  is  that 
bureaucracies  fall  back  on  ways  and  cliches 
they  know  best.  For  example,  at  the  South 
Korean  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  Sec- 
ond Division,  which  has  the  unenviable  task 
of  guarding  the  Korean  DMZ  sector,  sign- 
boards proclaim  "Second  Division—  Second  to 
None"  or  somewhat  enitrmatically  'Zero 
Defects"  which  apparently  means  the  Army 
either  considers  itself  perfect  or  at  least 
wants  to  be. 

"They  live  in  their  little  compounds  and 
read  their  own  propaganda  and  eventually 
they  begin  to  believe  that  stuff."  .says  a  mili- 
tary man  from  another  country.  "Meantime 
North  Koreans  are  up  there  on  the  DMZ 
making  monkeys  of  them  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  it." 

Likewise,  anyone  who  visits  Vietnam  will 
probably  hear  U  S,  military  advisors  talk 
about  their  Vietnamese  counterpart — those 
officers  they  are  supposed  to  assist — as  '  ereat 
little  fighters,  speak  real  good  English  and 
we've  become  great  friends  "  Too  often  the 
advisors  ignore  the  fact  lliat  they  are  being 
played  for  suckers  by  their  wise  counter- 
parts, who  have  seen  Americans  come  and 
go  for  years  and  know  well  how  to  handle 
them.  By  appearing  pleasant  and  cooperative. 
South  Vietnamese  officers  can  usually  run 
things  their  own  way,  which  may  include 
padding  payrolls,  shaking  down  province 
governments  and  playing  army  politics  for 
more  lucrative  posts. 

Of  course  many  US  Army  men  under- 
stand fully  what  is  happening,  but  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  For  one  thing, 
causing  trouble  isn't  welcomed  at  higher 
offices,  and  many  advisors  want  to  get  their 
year  ended  and  leave  Vietnam  with  un- 
tarnished fitness  reports.  But  how  to  make 
American  advice  more  effective  when  it  is 
pertinent  continues  to  elude  the  establish- 
ment. 

In  Thailand,  some  fear  American  advice 
may  yet  plunge  the  Thais  Into  the  same  sort 
of  difficulties  that  have  helped  bog  things 
down  in  Vietnam.  At  least  in  its  early  stages 
insurgency  is  a  matter  of  economic  develop- 
ment as  much  as  military  suppression — by 
attacking  rural  problems  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  grievances  before  agents  cm  turn 
disenchanted  peasants  into  guerrillas 

RURAL    DISCONTENT 

But  some  sources  claim  Anieric.in  .Army 
men  there  are  persuading  Thai  generals 
(Who  don't  need  much  encouragement  to 
expand  their  power  and  budgets  i  to  take  over 
development  programs  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
nnti-Commumsi  military  operations.  .And 
because  Thai  peasants,  hke  tho.-:e  in  Viemam. 
sometimes  consider  soldiers  organized  bands 
of  rapists  and  tliieves,  this  could  increase, 
not  decrease,   rural   discontent. 

The  problem  isn't  restricted  to  military 
missions.  Not  long  ago  a  sixiut  U.S.  aid  bu- 
reaucrat armed  with  five  montiis  experience 
in  Vietnam  was  claiming  that  new  attitudes 
now  prevail  in  provincial  civil  services.  "Tho.se 
government  workers  are  getting  out  of  their 
province  capitals  and  visiting  peasants  at 
last,"  he  said  with  glib  .assurance.  "We're 
making  some  real  progress."  But  stones  from 
the  countryside  seldom  support  such  opti- 
mism. Local  corruption,  incompe'ience  .md 
indifference  continue. 

Deputy  Ambassador  Robert  Komer.  pacifi- 
cation's superchief.  sometimes  bases  his  con- 
tinual cheerfulness  on  American  "weight  and 
mass,"  meaning  that  American  numbers  and 
resources  must  inevitably  achieve  the  desired 
results  despite  much  waste  and  inefficiency. 
He  may  be  right,  but  some  others  think  this 
reflects  a  poverty  of  effective  ideas. 

One  easy  answer,  at  least  in  South  Viet- 
nam, is  to  have  the  U.S.  take  over  and  simply 


issue  orders.  But  none  know  better  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  this  is  both  politically 
and  practically  impossible  for  International 
and  domestic  reasons.  Saigon  officeholders 
realize  that  the  U.S.  has  long  since  spent  Its 
leverage  and  Is  deeply  committed:  US  advice 
c.in  be  iitnored  whenever  it  is  inconvenient 
or  unprofitable,  and  Americans  will  neither 
colonize  nor  abandon  the  country,  for  their 
own   reisons. 

H.NDING    DIFFERENT    APPROACHES 

The  [iroblem  is  finding  w'hat  to  do  differ- 
ently so  that  America's  v.ost  resources  can 
bring  .some  desired   results. 

Attempts  are  made  continuaily.  American 
military  tactics,  training  and  equipment  have 
been  revised  drastically.  \et  enemy  battalions 
arent  found  or  destroyed.  Pacification  officials 
have  rewritten  their  plans  countless  times. 
with  indltferent  results  .so  far.  Diplomats 
have  tried  continually  to  bring  order  and 
responsibility  to  Saigon's  self-serving  po- 
litical processes,  but  the  changes  seem  most- 
ly superficial.  Some  of  these  problems  have 
parallels  in  other  Asian  lands  where  the  U.S. 
has  major  commitments 

So  the  persistence  of  frustration  doesn't 
mean  vast  numbers  of  official  Americans 
aren't  working  hard  and  Imaginatively.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  on  duty  from  Korea  to  Vietnam 
light  valiantly,  facing  discomfort,  j>aln  and 
death  In  ways  the  American  who  gripes  about 
Vietnam  from  his  comfortable  home  can  only 
dimly  understand,  even  If  he  tries 

An  (jld  saw  has  the  allies  winning  bigger 
and  bitrger  battles  closer  and  closer  to  Saigon 
The  sight  of  American  troops  mowing  down 
enemy  .soldiers  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
may  indeed  inflict  heavy  losses  and  decimate 
some  key  battalions,  but  It  Is  hard  to  \iew 
this  .scene  as  anything  but  a  lonc-range  set- 
back lor  U.S.  aspirations  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  once  more  that  If  ijresent  ap- 
proaches are  the  best  the  United  .States  can 
devi.se  in  .Asia,  something  is  ytill  seriously 
wrong. 


CIVIL  DISORDER 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
crime  and  civil  disorder  are  among  the 
i^ieatest  challenges  facing  the  "United 
States.  I  was  i^leased  that  the  President 
recognized  this  i.s.sue  by  .stating  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  address: 

We,  at  every  level  of  the  Go\ernment  — 
State,  lijcal.  Federal — know  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  enough  ol  nsinc;  crime 
and  lawlessness  In  this  country. 

It  is  important  and  vital  to  the  nation 
that  action  be  taken  to  assist  our  cities 
and  States  m  their  war  on  crime  Effec- 
tive leaislation  is  ncce.ssarv-,  and  I  shall 
do  whatever  nccessai>'  to  work  for  its 
enactment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  in  periods 
of  rising  crime,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
go  to  any  lengths  to  bring  lawbreakers  to 
justice.  The  danger  m  this  trend  was 
outlined  in  a  lecent  front  pace  editorial 
of  the  Canton  Pre.ss-News  of  Canton.  Mo. 

This  editorial  al.so  reported  a  chance 
in  approach  to  the  i^roblem  of  i)enoloey 
which  has  been  recommended  by  a  study 
group  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
The  recommendation,  one  of  several, 
suggested  tnat  the  rehabilitation  of  law- 
breakers be  emphasized  over  the  three 
traditional  alternatives  of  retribution, 
deterrence,  and  restraint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

(PYom  the  C<\nron     Mo  )   Pr^ss-News,  Feb    1, 
19681 
JcsT  Onb  Word  or  Chxmos 
Judsfe  Bruce  Normlle's  •Conference  of  Liw 
Enfjrcement  ',  held  l.vst  week  In  M'irulceUo, 
was  most  wurthwhl.e.  Better  cotiperatlon  be- 
'.  \t'fn  agencies,  better  cmtrol  of  lawlessness 
and  actions  -.o  be  Taken  to  enforce  :lie  l.iw 
were  stressed    We  heirtUy  endorse  Oie  find- 
ings of  the  conference 

Most  people  are  fed  up  with  I.-»wles  =  ne?» 
Thpy  wiint  somc'hlng  done  In  tie  name  of 
freedom  many  thlncrs  «re  happen. n^  A  noisy 
minority  scoffs  it  b.islc  American  Idet!*  of 
honesty.  Integrity,  morality  and  patriotism 
Prom  public  platforms  we  he.ir  strange  alien 
ur:?lngs  to  defy  or  ignore  the  laws  which 
they  choose  to  ignore  and  to  obey  only  laws 
with  which  thev  ai;rei>  It's  iiboyt  time  some- 
thing w?.3  done  about  this  Teenage  crime 
Is  increasing,  and  Judge  Normlle  reported 
that  more  and  more  Juveniles  are  appearing 
In  his  court  If  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
a  nation,  the  laws  of  the  nation  must  be 
obeyed 

But  there  -hould  be  one  word  of  c.iutlon. 
In  our  desire  to  bring  law  breakers  to  Justice 
we  must  not  forget  the  long-established 
ctistom  of  our  courts  to  consider  people  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty  There  have  been 
ciises  where  individuals  have  been  convicted 
by  newspapers  before  they  over  crime  to  trial 
Others  have  been  convicted  by  petty  gossip 
before  they  have  had  their  day  in  court 

So.  while  we  must  put  a  stop  to  the  grow- 
ing lawlessness  we  should  not  allow  our  zeal- 
ousness  In  Ihw  enforcement  to  become  over- 
zea;ousness 

In  spite  of  weaknesses  In  our  law  enforce- 
ment and  court  pr'->cedures,  a  much  more 
enlightened  approach  Is  now  being  t<iken  by 
most  Judges.  An  American  Bar  Association 
study  group  recently  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  Amon;;  other  things  they 
recommended  were  in  part.  'In  case  of  first- 
otlenders  more  liarm  than  good  can  be 
caused  by  Institutionalization,  for  It  will 
result  In  little  -nore  than  education  of  the 
offender  in  more  sophisticated  method*  of 
engriij'ing  <.n  criminal  conduct.  There  is  a 
much  greater  :hance  in  most  cases  of  avoid- 
ing a  subsequent  offense  by  helping  the  of- 
fender adjust  to  society  than  by  removing 
him  :rom  it." 

We  believe  laws  should  be  enforced  quick;  v. 
firmly  .and  f.ilrly.  but.  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  degree  of  humility,  compaselon  and 
sound  Judgement. 


THE  LVCRE.\SING  TENDENCY  FOR 
PEOPLE  TO   DESPAIR 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  wo  have 
Si:cn  in  the  past  tew  weeks  in  particular 
an  increasing  tendency  for  people  to  de- 
spair, to  believe  the  worst,  to  peddle  un- 
founded stories  and  to  emphasize  the 
neKatue  with  regard  to  the  .situation  in 
Vietnam  and  the  seizure  by  North  Korea 
01  the  USS.  Pueblo.  There  have  been 
many  statements,  many  reports,  which 
seem  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  There  have  betn  many  unneces- 
sary questions  asked— unnecessary  be- 
cause the  answer  was  evident. 

Garnett  Horntr.  wntini;  in  the  Eve- 
nir.ii  SUir.  of  Tuesday.  February  6.  1968. 
observed  t.nat  President  Johnson  must 
have  trouble  keeping  his  temper  when  he 
hears  Americans  of  some  standing,  or 
reads  newspaper  stones  and  editorials 
suggesting  that  the  US.  side  sutfered  a 
defeat  in  the  recent  raids  of  South  Viet- 
namese cities.   He   must   fed   csptcially 


fru.-.r rated.  Horn>r  went  on,  when  he 
reads  anaJy.s»'s  which  empha.sizf  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  uncertain  whether  the  Pueblo 
intruded  into  North  Korean  waters. 

Some  strange  twi.sts,  indeed,  have  been 
given  to  recent  events.  The  loss  of  20.000 
and  more  enemy  troops,  compared  witli 
casualties  of  400  dead  for  the  allied  .•^ide 
in  Vietnam  in  recent  days  can  be  inter- 
preted by  some  as  defeat  for  our  side  A 
statement  that  we  arf^  rensonably  sure 
the  Puef^lo  was  in  inttmatiunal  waters, 
thcu-^h  V.J  ob\ious!y  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain  until  wc  see  the  ships  log  and 
talk  to  Its  officers,  can  be  interjireted  as 
uncertainty,  rather  than  rea.^onable  cer- 
tainty. Orr  Kelly,  writint?  in  tlie  .same 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star,  analyzed  one 
of  the  frequently  asked  qu^^stlon.s — that 
arising  out  of  the  Pueblo  incident  He 
wrote; 

Kvcn  people  who  should  know  better  find 
It  hard  to  understand  why  we  did  not  have 
instantly  available  whatever  forces  were  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Pufbio  from  seizure 
and,  once  she  had  Iwen  seized,  to  seize  her 
right  back  again 

But  Kelly  gives  the  answer,  pointing 
out  that  the  Puebln  incident  does,  in  fact, 
illustrate  our  ability  to  react  tiuicklv — as 
we  did  with  the  USS.  Enterprf^e.  As  for 
the  question  of  protection.  Kelly  points 
out  our  intentional  decision  v.as  to  have 
the  Pueblo  travel  alone,  unprotected, 
precisely  to  avoid  provocations  and 
complications. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  kind  of  decision 
a  person  makes  when  he  decides  whether 
the  chances  of  rain  are  great  enough  to  out- 
weigh the  Inconvenience  of  carrying  an 
umbrella 

Mr.  President,  these  two  articles,  taken 
together,  not  only  give  .some  .uiswers  to 
the  critics  we  have  been  hearing  from  in 
recent  days,  but  they  illustrate,  in  the 
press,  the  need  for  American  news  media 
and  those  whose  views  make  the  news  to 
weigh  their  words  and  pay  heed  to  the 
national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  smnted  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  W.vshlngton  Evening  Star. 

Feb   C.  19681 

Trying  Times   fob   Johnson 

(By  Garnett  D.  Horner) 

Life  is  trying  for  President  Johnson  these 
days. 

He  has  no  reason  to  complain  about  having 
to  deal  with  such  crises  as  the  in  i.'^sive  Com- 
munist offensive  In  Vietnam  and  the  North 
Korean  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo.  That's 
part  of  his  Job. 

But  It  can  only  be  frustrating  for  him  to 
see  his  Job  complicated  by  felivjw  country- 
men who,  from  his  point  of  view,  might  be 
giving  comfort  to  the  enemy— Innocently,  in 
most  cases — by  promoting  the  Communist 
propaganda  line  He  must  feel  something  like 
a  man  trying  to  .swim  upstream  In  choppy 
waters  with  lead  weights  around  his  legs  and 
arms. 

Knowing  that  one  of  the  Communist  ob- 
jectives in  their  coordinated  attacks  on 
South  Vietnamese  cities  and  the  US.  Em- 
bassy In  i>aigon  was  a  psychological  and 
propat-anda  victory.  Johnson  must  have 
trouble  keeping  hu  temper  when  he  hears 
Americans  of  s*-me  standing,  or  re^ids  news- 


paper stories  and  editorials,  suggesting  that 
the  U  S.  side  suffered  a  defeat  In  the  raids. 

.STRE.SS    ON     CNCKBTAINTY 

He  mlpht  ask:  "Isn't  It  a  defeat  for  the 
ent>my  when  they  lose  on  the  order  of  20.000 
meu  to  our  400?  What  would  It  be  If  It  waa 
the  other  way  around''  What  If  the  American 
Embassy  was  in  their  hands?" 

When  critics  emph.islze  that  SecreUry  of 
Defense  Robert  s  McNamara  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Ru.sk  are  uncertain  whether 
the  Pueblo  intruded  Into  North  Korean  ter- 
ritorial waters,  the  President  must  feel  esne- 
i-ially  .'rustrated. 

Of  course,  that  Is  legitimate  news  and 
Johi.son  would  not  blame  anvone  for  report- 
ing It  The  e«illnj  psrt  Is  to  emphasii-p  t^e 
uncertainty  while  subordinating  the  fact 
that  McNiunara  said  he  is  sure  irom  clear 
evidence  that  the  Pueblo  was  In  Internationa! 
waters  when  seized,  there  l.s  no  indication  It 
strayed  too  close  to  North  Korea  during 
preceedlnpr  davs  of  radio  silence,  and  he 
doesn't  believe  It  did. 

It  Is  as  if  someone  asked  the  Pre.sldent  if 
one  of  his  trusted  aides  ever  robbed  a  bank 
and  he  .s.iid  the  aide  never  had  while  he  knew 
l^lm.  he  didn't  believe  he  ever  had  but  of 
course  he  couldn't  be  ..bsolut.-lv  jx>sitive 
what  the  aide  did  before  he  knew  him  until 
he  checked  M  the  records— and  a  headline 
reported  "President  Uncertain  Whether  Aide 
Robbed  Bank  " 

f  ^L^E   H.   ITS   fF.U 

Adding  Uj  the  President's  troubles  is  the 
iromlnencc  given  unverified  reports  that  the 
North  Koreans  have  agreed  to  release  the 
Pueblos  crew  in  exchange  for  an  admission 
t..at  the  Pueblo  violated  territorial  waters 
^nd  an  apologj-— when  there  is  no  agreement' 
He  might  well  feel  that  his  effort  to  guard 
.-igalnst  raising  false  or  premature  hopes  is 
endangered. 

To  see  a  television  news  progr.im  playing 
up  reports  that  .South  Korea  miL'ht  inill  some 
or  .nil  of  her  nearly  50.000  troops  out  of  South 
Vieln.uii  to  meet  the  threat  of  renewed  North 
Korean  aggression.  In  the  .ibsence  of  fresh 
U  S  support,  must  sorelv  temot  the  President 
t-i  blow  lils  st.ick. 

His  intelligence  reports  indicate  that  a 
prime  objective  of  North  Korean  and  other 
Communist  leaders  is  to  divide  the  allies  la 
South  Vietnam  and  divert  the  South  Korean 
troops  there  homeward 

While  he  could  not  rule  out  forever  the 
possibility  of  South  Korea  withdrawing  some 
of  its  forces  from  South  Vietnam  without 
risking  new  credibility  gap  i  h.artres.  he  feels 
sure  such  a  move  is  not  Ukelv  and  knows  it 
IS  not  under  active  consideration  now  So 
reports  to  the  contrary  could  only  escalate 
nis  frustration. 

Unquestionably  It  is  particularly  Irksome 
to  a  man  :.f  Johnson's  "can-do"  disposition 
to  be  able  to  do  little  or  not.hlng  about  state- 
ments and  reports  that  seem  to  play  into  the 
hahds  of  the  enemy. 

But  lie  recognizes  that  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  are  mainstays  of  the  American 
svstem.  About  all  he  can  do  is  hope  that 
people  quoted  in  the  news,  and  the  news 
media  themselves,  vrtll  always  keep  in  mind 
the  national  interest  and  their  responslblU'v 
to  It.  •' 

Why   "PtTEBLO"   DIDN  T  TAKE   "UMBRELLA" 

( By  Orr  Kelly ) 

What's  happened  to  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation.  letting  a  little  pipsqueak 
country  like  North  Korea  push  it  axouud." 

What  about  flexible  response?  people  iisk. 
Can  t  we  even  protect  one  ship? 

Somehow,  .i  lot  of  -Americans  seem  to  have 
gotten  the  idea  that  we  are  not  only  the 
m.jsi  powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known,  which  is  true,  but  also  all-powerful 
Omnipotent. 

Even  people  who  should  know  better  find 
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it  hard  to  understand  why  we  did  not  have 
instantly  available  whatever  forces  were  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Pueblo  from  seizure 
and.  once  she  had  been  seized,  to  seize  her 
right  back  again. 

But  anyone  who  stops  to  think  for  a 
moment  should  realize  that  even  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  exert  whatever  force 
may  be  required  to  meet  any  situation  any- 
where in  the  world  and  to  do  it  instantly. 
The  reason  is  obvious  if  you  simply  add  up 
the  lorce  that  would  have  been  required  to 
protect  the  Pueblo  irom  any  possible  harm. 
To  protect  her  Ironi  boarding  by  a  party 
from  a  patrol  borit.  she  would  need  the  pro- 
tection of  a  de.'troyer — .say,  260  men. 

But  what  about  the  threat  Irom  a  sub- 
marine'' .'\dd  three  more  destroyers — another 
780  men. 

What  about  a  po.ssible  air  attack?  Add  an 
aircraft  carrier-  at  least  another  2,700  men. 
Even  an  armada  like  that-  five  warships, 
perhaps  80  planes  and  some  3.740  men — still 
couldn't  aftord  absolute  protection  to  the 
Pueblo  from  all  conceivable  threats. 

As  the  collision  the  other  day  between  a 
US  destroyer  and  a  Soviet  ship  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan  demonstrated,  the  very  fact  that  a 
number  of  ships  .ire  gathered  together  can 
Itself  lead  to  new  and  unexpected  complica- 
tions. In  any  millt.iry  move,  someone  has  to 
make  a  judgment,  weighing  the  importance 
of  the  mi.ssion  against  the  risks  and  the  costs 
of  reducig  the  risks  It  is  e.ssentially  the  same 
kind  of  decision  a  person  makes  when  he 
decides  whether  the  chances  of  rain  are  great 
enough  to  outweigh  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  an  umbrella 

In  the  case  of  intellittence-gathering  ships 
like  the  Pueblo,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  operating  without 
any  great  difficulty  since  at  least  as  long  ago 
as  1953.  The  chance  that  the  Pueblo  would 
get  into  trouble  seemed,  from  all  past  ex- 
I)erience.  extremely  remote. 

Once  it  occurred,  the  Pueblo  incident 
miffht  seem  on  the  surf, ice  to  reveal  the  pow- 
erlessness  of  the  United  SUttes  under  cer- 
t.un  circumstances  But  it  lias  also  demon- 
strated the  .ibllity  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  its  commitment  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Korea. 

On  the  ground  in  South  Korea  at  the  time 
of  the  incident  were  more  than  50.000  U.S. 
.soldiers  In  two  divisions.  With  the  South 
Korean  army,  there  is  virtually  no  question 
that  they  could  at  le,a.st  hold  off  any  attack 
from  the  North  until  help  could  arrive,  if 
they  could  not.  in  fact,  repel  an  attack. 

Within  hours  of  the  incident,  the  United 
States  had  moved  the  carrier  Enterprise  into 
the  Se-a  of  Japan.  By  itself,  this  move  prob- 
ably tipped  the  air  superiority  balance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  and  South  Korea. 
Additional  land-based  planes  began  to  arrive 
a  short  time  later. 

Defense  olhcials  were  deeply  disturbed  by 
published  reports  that  they  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  deal 
with  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
Clearly,  their  ability  to  react  to  trouble  there 
now  is  vastly  greater  than  it  was  in  1950 — 
and  the  use  <->(  nuclear  weapons  w.is  avoided 
then  under  more  difticult  circumstances. 

It  may  very  well  be.  as  some  argue,  that 
the  United  Suues  has  made  more  commit- 
ments than  it  can  fulfill.  Certainly,  this 
would  be  true  il  we  were  forced  to  try  to  meet 
all  our  commitments  at  once.  It  is  also  true 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  our  goal  of  a 
truly  flexible  response  to  all  possible  con- 
tingencies—a  goal  that  Will  probably  always 
remain  elusive. 

But  the  Pueblo  crisis  has  certainly  not 
demonstrated  that,  because  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  are  not  €ible  to  react  quickly  to 
meet  other  emergencies.  The  speed  of  our 
reaction,  even  though  it  was  not  Instantane- 
ous, tends  much  more  to  prove  just  the  op- 
posite. 


PPBS:     PROMISE     AND     PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  1967,  I  introduced  the  Full 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act. 
That  legislation  was  develoi)ed  from  a 
concern  that  we  know  too  little  about 
and  frequently  lesixind  far  too  late  to  a 
wide  variety  of  social  problems  iilaeuing 
our  Nation.  S.  843  would  attempt  to  im- 
IJiove  our  social  knowledge  and  heighten 
our  ability  to  ie.six)iid  intelligently  and 
rationally  to  unmet  .social  needs  before 
they  confront  us  starkly  in  riots  and 
other  social  disorders. 

The  Full  Opportunity  Act  would  de- 
clare full  .social  opportunity  a  national 
goal,  and  would  establi,sh  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  to  the  President,  an  an- 
nual social  report,  and  a  joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  review  that  report. 
These  mechanisms,  I  believe,  would  as- 
sure early  movement  towai'd  achieving 
the  goal  of  full  .social  opportunity  for 
all  our  citizens. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  iiast 
year.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  discussions  of  sophisticated  ef- 
forts now  underway  in  the  executive 
branch  which  are  designed  to  lend  great- 
er rationality  to  the  process  by  which  our 
limited  national  resources  are  a'iocated 
to  competing  social  needs.  I  have,  in  i^ar- 
ticular.  sought  to  highlight  the  activities 
of  the  Social  Indicators'  panel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  that  group's  attempt  to  op- 
erationalize  the  programing-planning- 
budgeting  system  adopted  by  President 
Johnson  in  1965. 

Recently,  William  Gorham.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  in 
HEW.  discussed  this  effort  in  some  detail. 
I  found  Secretary  Gorham's  remarks  on 
this  occasion  most  illuminating  both  with 
respect  to  the  promise  such  efforts  hold 
for  providing  decisionmakers  with  better 
and  more  appropriate  data  utson  which 
to  make  policy  judgments,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitations  which  character- 
ize that  effort.  I  believe  Mr.  Gorham's  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  improving  our  social 
knowledge  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges now  confronting  our  society.  I  also 
believe  Mr,  Gorham's  remarks  under- 
score the  necessity  of  establishing  at  an 
early  date  an  agency  which  can  act  as 
a  governmentwide  coordinator  of  exist- 
ing social  knowledge  and  a  stimulus  to 
the  production  of  additional  social  infor- 
mation as  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con. 
tent  that  Secretary  Gorham's  lecture, 
entitled  "Sharpening  the  Knife  That 
Cuts  the  Public  Pie— II."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sharpening  the  Knife  Th^t  Cuts  the 
Pl'blic  Pie-  II 
(By  William  Gorham,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation.  HEW  Forum, 
Lecture  No.  2,  December  20,  1967) 
I  have  a  very  rich  acquaintance.  Like  the 
rest  cf  us,  he  has  problems.  But  unlike  the 
rest  of  us.  he  doesn't  have  great  difficulty  In 
deciding  how  to  spend  his  money.  He  buys 
pretty   much   what  his   heart  desires,   when 
lie  desires  it.  and  if  ifs  for  sale.  And  when 
he    finishes   buying,    he   always    has    lots   of 


money  U-ft  over.  Most  other  people  in  the 
world  want  very  much  more  than  they  can 
buy  and  they  must  make  hard,  sometimes 
tortured,  choices  — choices  between  food  and 
drink,  drink  and  theater,  theater  and  books, 
books  and  education,  education  and  liomes, 
home  and  furniture  .Also,  clioices  lietween 
now  and  later,  .spending  .md  saving — finally, 
clioircs  bftwev'ii  themselves  and  Ihcir 
spouses,  they  and  their  children,  one  child 
and  .mother  child,  and  so  forth. 

I  won't  have  to  persuade  you.  especially  not 
this  month,  that  governments  are  like  most 
of  us.  They  have  limited  resources  relative  to 
their  collective  .appetite  for  public  goods  and 
services.  .And  like  most  of  us.  governments 
must  make  (iiiricult  choices  about  how  to  al- 
locate collective  resources.  To  make  the 
choices  every  government  has  machinerv  or 
institutions.  Periodically  our  Government 
has  tried  U)  improve  that  machinery. 

It  is  in  that  optimistic  tradition  that  a 
little  over  two  years  a,go  President  Johnson 
lierame  persuaded  tiiat  the  Federal  c;o\i-rn- 
meiu  Could  do  a  better  job  in  dev.-Ioping  the 
Exeriitive  Ijudget  and  legislative  program  He 
mandated  and  directed  the  civilian  agencies 
to  develop  a  planning-proeramming-budget- 
iiiL'systcni  iPPBSi  aloiitM  he  hues  of  The  T,ne 
instituted  in  the  Defense  Department  under 
Hob.-rt  McNamara.  Sccr<'tary  U.irdner  invited 
me  to  join  him  in  making  the  best  of  that 
mandate.  Today  I  would  like  to  tell  vou  of  my 
.story  of  PPBS  in  HEW. 

It's  ::  nioviiu,  target  so  unless  '.ou're  :in 
hist'<rian  I  wouldn't  take  notes.  'I  lic  prni- 
cipal  Icatures  of  the  syatem  are-  .i  li.ni-- 
lerni  (five  yean  Plan  and  a  method  of  link- 
ing the  Plan  to  liie  annual  budget  .and  l.-p- 
islative  program.  Now  neither  of  these  fe.i- 
lure.s  was  born  two  or  even  seven  years  ago. 
Plannintf  i,>  not  new.  and  lefisla'tion  and 
budgetme  get  older  every  year.  Whaf.s  new 
is  putting  tiieni  all  together  i-.nd  forging  links 
between  them  which  make  each  relevant  to 
the  others.  In  other  v.ords.  it's  the  ".S"  in 
PPB.s  which  is  new  and  dilTerent 

Also  (illfcrent  is  the  analytical  sjiirit  of 
i!ie  tiling  which  finds  its  way  into  the  choices 
made  in  the  Plan.  Its  features  are  il)  open, 
explicit,  and  deliberate  attention  to  the  end.s 
or  objectives  of  Government  tiction;  and  i2( 
systematic  comparison  (analysis)  of  the  costs 
:ind  benefits  of  .alternative  ways  to  thene 
ends. 

Let  me  underline  tlic  purpose  of  PPB  PPB 
is  for  makine  bf  iter  l>udgets  and  making  bet- 
ter legislative  programs,  'ihe  premise  of  PPB 
IS  that  annual  budgets  and  legislation  will 
be  better  If  they  are  made  in  the  context  of 
;t  carefully  conceived,  though  tentative,  plan. 
If  It  succeeds  it  will  be  jjerceptible  only 
over  the  long  haul  It's  wortli  spending  a 
minute  t  i  ;.niplify  this  import. uit  point  In 
theorv,  a  shitl  in  i^rogram  priorities  could 
be  translated  into  a  drastic  alt<.>ration  In  the 
budget  and.  if  iieces.sary,  in  the  l.iws  of  Die 
l.md.  In  tact,  the  laws  of  the  land  normally 
change  slowly  and  each  year's  budget  looks 
a  great  deal  like  the  last  year's- except  a 
little  larger. 

There  are  several  re.a-sons  for  this  stability. 
First,  most  of  the  principal  actors  have  been 
in  the  play  lor  .several  seasons  and  an  am..l- 
gam  of  their  priorities  is  alre.idy  reflected  iii 
the  legislation  and  in  the  budget*  In  a  coun- 
try with  .-us  strong  an  anti-governnient  bia.s  ;i,s 
the  United  States,  most  major  Federal  pro- 
grams come  into  existence  only  .after  a  hard 
hght  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  a 
particular  program  to  muster  support  from 
many  different  interests.  For  example  a 
generation  of  bitter  debate  preceded  passage 
of  a  substantial  jirogram  ot  Federal  aid  -o 
elementary  and  secondaj-y  cduc.mon  in  1965. 
It  probably  p3.ssed  the  Congress  only  because 
it  attracted  the  support  of  three  different 
constituencies — 'hose  who.se  oncern  was  lor 
the  poor,  those  who  saw  the  Act  as  a  first  step 
toward  wider  Federal  .aid  to  education,  and 
those  who  v.anted  1 1  establish  a  precedent  fur 
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P'-fi-Ti:  aid  to  rhuTch  schools  Surh  de!'.(-:i"> 
ftl'liii-es  stand  behind  a  number  of  maj.ir 
lv.v<=  H-nco  1'  !.i  not  surpHslng  that  cnrp  the 
(\^^:  ^..xs  bern  v^-n  for  n  particular  program, 
tt.?  Etpcutive  Brnnch  !s  reluctant  to  try  to 
ch:\nge  the  pro^fnm  substantially  or  to  sub- 
st.tute  .1  new  one  and  risk  liji«ins['the  support 
o:  some  of  t'i«  parties  to  the  c.-lglnal  hard- 
v/on  compromise. 

Second.  onc«  a  program  is  In  cperntlon.  It 
tends  to  attract  the  vocii  c^-.nstltur'ncy  of 
beiiencl.ir.es  Attempts  to  reducf  or  eliminate 
a  program  bring  loud  cr.es  of  .mguish  In 
the  1967  budget  proposals,  the  presen-  Ad- 
ministration called  for  reduction  In  Impacted 
area  aid  —the  progrim  which  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  school  districts  serving 
a  large  number  of  children  of  Pedcr.il  em- 
ployees Not  a  single  congressman  could  be 
found  to  Introduce  the  Admlnl.s'ratlons  bill 
This  w«  trie  In  spfe  of  the  f.ict  that  many 
congressmen  admltt^  the  -rUlonallty  of 
the  Administration's  recommendation 
prlvitely 

Because  It  l.^  ?o  dlfflcuH  to  ctit  the  •base.' 
opp.-,rtunuies  for  m.ijor  new  pr.>grims  or  for 
substantially  reshuffling  of  funds  are  not 
great  unless  the  over-all  buiget  Incre.wes 
substantially 

It's  fair  to  ask  at  tlils  pjlnt.  If  there's 
so  little  rootn  for  change,  why  tjother""  Why 
go  through  an  elaborate  and  difficult  pr.  cess 
of  assessing  priorities  and  ev.  luatlng  pro- 
gr,un3  If  the  likely  uutrome  Is  a  pa;e  legis- 
lative program  and  a  budget  which  looks 
very  much  like  last  year's? 

It  will  seem  worth  the  bother  onlv  from 
the  perspective  of  the  long  view  Th  it  view 
reveal.s  opportunity  and  pr oml  e  First,  there 
are  vlnt,  ge  ye-.rs.  years  when  the  opportunity 
for  progress  Is  extraordinary  P<.)r  example 
during  .uj  8-month  period  In  1&65.  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed,  and  the  Congress 
adapted,  at  leii^t  30  major  pieces  of  leglsl.i- 
tlon  est.tbllshlng  new  program::  or  algnifl- 
cantly  expanding  existing  programs  for  thu 
Dep.irtment  That  frenetic  period  touched 
every  major  segment  of  the  p  ip-.ilatlon:  the 
young,  with  ediK-ation  acts  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency program;  the  old.  with  Med. care 
and  the  Older  .A.nerlc-.ns  Act,  the  ur.cm- 
p:-yed  and  the  Linder-empio  ,-f\l,  wl:h  ex- 
panding vocational  training  and  retraining 
pr  itrams.  the  p-x5r,  with  health  and  welfare 
and  anti-poverty  programs  as  well  as  with  the 
education  programs:  ard  the  general  popu- 
lation, with  air  and  wiii?r  pollution  r,ontrol 
and  health  research 

N:nett>en  slxty-flve  was  unusual  by  any 
previ.ua  or  'Ubsequent  standard.  However,  it 
Is  not  tevond  reason  to  expect  that  when 
the  Viet  Nam  war  comes  to  an  end.  very 
conslder.ibl?  resources  will  bc-omc  available 
perhaps  suddenly,  for  domestic  prc^rams. 

A  second  reason  why  Ifs  worth  trjlng  to 
Improve  the  b.tils  for  our  legislative  and 
budget  ilecUlons  Is  what  John  Mavnard 
Keynes  described  as  the  miricle  of  'com- 
pound interest  For  ex.imple.  an  8-vear  Ad- 
ministration which  exercises  dii?cretlon  over 
the  incremen-s  of  a  budget  growing  by  as 
little  as  5  percent  each  v-ar  will  have  shaped 
about  S  of  Federal  expenditures  by  the  end 
of  Its  second  term.  Eight  percent  yields  ',. 
Pinally.  beyond  adding  new  programs  or 
cutt:ng  back  existing  ones,  there  are  other 
avenues  for  ctpresslng  priorities  It  is  often 
possible  to  re-orient  and  re-dlrect  existing 
etrorts.  For  ex.imple.  the  recent  riots  in  major 
cities  have  led  to  an  .'\dminlstratlon-wlde 
re-ex.imlnatlon  of  existing  programs  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  more  resources 
c.in    be    focused    in    the    central    cities 

In  short.  I  think  PPB  Is  going  to  make  a 
clirTerence.    but    don't    hold    your    breath 

Let  me  turn  now  to  how  this  year  s  Flve- 
yiT  Plan  was  developed,  then  to  the  plan 
format  i  the  program  structure!,  and  Anally 
to  the  prospect*  of  improving  the  choices 
embodied  in  the  plan. 
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DrVELiPING    .\    PLAN     IN     1967 

The  procedure  involved  several  steps  First, 
very  early  in  the  calendar  year  a  list  of  slg- 
nltlcant  i.ssues  which  would  have  to  be  ad- 
dr-s-sed  In  formulating  a  Fiscal  Year  1069 
budget  and  legislative  program  wi:s  devel- 
oped ,«ncl  dlscus-ed  widely  m  the  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
We  decided  which  of  these  issues  teemed  a 
promlsinfe'  object  of  analysis,  .ud  lnltli«led 
studies  of  ma. IV  of  t.-!vni. 

The  second  step  Wii»  tlie  development  of  a 
sft  of  fntatlve  Departmental  objectives  for 
1973  The  Secretary  .isked  each  of  the  op- 
erating agencies  to  formulate  their  objec- 
tives for  1973  in  program  ,ind  fin mriul  terms 
The  sky  was  not  the  limit  eac.i  agency  w.s 
given  two  ceilings  for  1973— a  'low  '  which 
implied  continued  budget  stringency  and  a 
"high"  which  Implied  somewhat  greater 
av.Mlabllity  of  funds.  He  asked  each  of  them 
to  answer  the  question  How  would  you  allo- 
cate these  sums  in  1973  .among  existing  pro- 
gra.-ns  or  new  programs  which  could  be  de- 
veloped between  now  and  then'' 

Because  there  were  funding  celllnR.-  difH- 
cult  choices  had  to  be  made  among  many 
competing  objectives  and  within  single  ob- 
jectives among  alternative  pro,iram«  The 
1973  allocations  which  the  agencies  sent  back 
to  the  Secretary  reflected  considerable 
thought  and  elTort, 

The  agency  1973  allocAtion  proposals  to- 
gether with  the  results  of  the  studies  begun 
l.^st  winter  were  reviewed  by  Uie  Secret -ry 
and  his  st,ifr  md  a  tentative  set  of  Depart- 
mental Objectives  for  1073  was  formulated 
Thes.  Depi'.rtment.il  objectives,  reflecting 
the  Secret.nrys  Judgment  about  priorities 
for  1973.  were  delivered  to  the  operating 
agencies  with  an  inltlil  FY  IU69  budget  <-ell- 
mg    to    serve    as    guidance    for    formulating 

w^"i.^^\J^   ^^^^   ''""B"  submissions  and 
rx  ueg  73  prorn-am  and  nnancmi  plan 

With  minor  editing  these  submissions  be- 
came the  Department's  flrst  Flve-Ye.ar  Plan 
The  Secret-iry  sent  them  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  together  with  memoranda  (one 
for  each  major  program  area— health  edu- 
cation, income  maintenance  and  social  serv- 
ices! describing  the  basis  of  the  choices 
made  These  program  memor.nula  provide  a 
comprehensive  statement  uf  what  the  De- 
p:u-tment  is  proposing  to  do  and  why  They 
also  tell  why  some  courses  of  action  are  not 
recommended. 

Subsequent  to  that  submission  i  in  early 
October!  more  stringent  ir>69  .-elllngs  were 
imposed  Insofar  as  possible  the.se  ';ubse- 
quent  changes  have  been  m;.de  consistent 
with  the  prion  ties  and  choices  of  the  Plan 

...h!"'/"'''^*^'"  ^""^  "  tent. live,  always 
subject  to  ch.uige,  and  indeed,  i-robiiblv  ^- 
ways  changing  m  some  deuils  \,r  in  some 
major  ways.  As  new  ueeds  :ire  perceived,  ^is 
new  information  or  .malvsls  becomes  avail- 
able, as  Ideas  mature  and  develop,  as  the 
pollucal  prospects  of  good  old  Ide.-s  im- 
prove—the Plan  will  change.  The  next  change 
wtU  occur  when  the  Presidents  budget  and 
legislative  program  are  Arm.  At  this  time  the 
early  years  87-69  will  be  revised.  The  later 
years  1970  to,  now,  1974  will  be  redone  In  the 
spring  when  the  whole  cvcle  will  l>e  re- 
peated. 

Td  like  to  turn  now  to  the  development  of 
the  Plan  itself   I  will  arst  discuss  the  frame- 
work for  planning  (the  prog.'-am  structure) 
and    then    the    prospects   for   improving   the 
choices  within  the  Plan. 


f'  r  administration  it  requires  tidying  un  for 
plnnnlnw.  ' 

The  structure  of  the  Plan,  the  program 
structure,  as  we  call  It,  violates  organiza- 
tional lines  because  our  org.inizatlons  violate 
functional  lines  The  Plar  is  orgnnlzed  by  the 
brtvid  objectives  of  the  Department-  health 
education,  Income  mr^lntenance  and  social 
s'-r\ices  T.-kcn  together,  these  catecorlos  ire 
sxfB'-lenfly  bro,id  to  encompass  (at  least) 
all  of  the  existing  programs  of  HEW. 

Wltliln  each  major  c.  tc^orv.  there  .nre  sub- 
cat.-gorles  and  within  those,  sub-sub  cate- 
giTler.  all  .nrr.An^cd  in  .1  rcasomble  hler.Tchy 
of  obJecMvcs  on  down  to  the  specific  op'r.U- 
ing  pr  .  .rams  of  the  Dcp.Trtr  ent  This  struc- 
ture f  .rms  the  basic  building  blocks  of  the 
Department's  Plan.  But  they  aren't  the  onlv 
dlmens.on.-.  of  the  PI..n  Another,  which  we 
found  very  useful  this  ye.ir.  is  "t.irget  popu- 
l^.tion.  the  group  in  the  Nation  the  program 
.s  dc.-igned  to  reach  All  existing  or  prospec- 
tive programs  are  coded  bv  who  benefits  .'rom 
them  the  aged,  children  the  poor,  poor 
.sch.ol-age  children,  the  urban  physically 
hnnnicapped.  and  fo  forth.  Tliere  are  other 
dimensions  of  less  slgnlflcanco. 

W'p  h.ive  found  that  the  use  of  several 
dimensions  mnkes  It  easier  to  underst.md  the 
rt'iationshlps  of  programs  to  each  other  and 
to  over-all  purpcses  or  objectives  Thev  also 
t?nd  to  prevent  the  functional  or  objective 
categories  from  becoming  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  programs  vhlrh  tend  to  cross 
them 

At  the  operating  program  level  a  "cross- 
w :.lk  ■  IS  provided  which  permits  the  transla- 
t.on  of  a  pr.-.gram  plnn  Into  appropriation 
categories.  Tliis  capabllitv  makes  It  po.-^sible 
to  draw  the  specific  budget  implications  of 
the  Five- Year  Plan. 

A  last  luid  very  important  point  ;ibout  the 
formal  structure  we  are  attempting  to  devel- 
op tor  each  operating  program  an  informa- 
tion system  which  will  provide  "outputs  " 
that  is.  quantitative  .statements  of  what  the 
programs  are  accompiishmg.  For  example  for 
.Adult  Basic  Education  we  would  like  to  know 
the  number  of  adults  made  literate  -is  i  re- 
sult of  the  funds  devoted  to  that  program 
Go  >d  output  measures  are  available  for  onlv 
a  handful  of  prognxms.  Extending  and  im- 
proving our  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
our  progrnms  is  the  most  challenging  item 
on  the  PPB  abends  in  coming  years. 

PI..\NN-INC    IS    .M.fKmc    CHOICES 
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THE  PROGEAM   STRUCTfRE 

Respo.nsibillty  for  programs  .iffectlng  the 
same  broad  goal  is  lodged  with  severU  differ- 
ent agencies  Health  programs  in  particular 
are  administered  all  (jver  the  Department-  in 
the  Public  Health  Service,  in  .Social  Reha- 
bilit  .tlon  .Service,  the  OfHce  of  Education  the 
Food  .md  Drug  .Administration,  and  the  So- 
cial oecurlty  Admiiustritlon  While  this  d's- 
persion  of  responsibility  is  not  necessarily  bad 


N<<w  we  turn  to  the  essence  of  planning 
and  budgeting  which  is  making  choices 
.among  programs.  The  Plan  is  nothing  more 
than  a  bundle  of  eholces-<'holces  among 
programs  and  funding  levels  among  the 
major  areas  of  health,  education.  Income 
maintenance  and  social  .services  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  individual  choices  wlt^'ln 
each  of  these  major  are.as  For  example 
choices  among  individual  disea,se  control 
programs,  cancer  versus  tuberculosis:  p.-e- 
scljool  \ersus  elementary  versus  secondary 
and  compensatory  education:  choices  among 
the  alternative  ro;ias  of  providing  Income 
transfers  to  low-:ncome  families:  public  as- 
sistance versus  negative  Income  tax  verges 
social  security,  and  so  forth. 

In  my  judgment  we  can't  hope  that  .=.ys- 
tematic  analysis  will  ever  provide  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  m  m;.king  choices  acrofs 
m.i.l'T  proe-ram  areas.  The  big  problem  is 
incommensurabiUtv  of  these  broadly  dl^-cr- 
ent  programs  We  don't  h:ive  and  .ire  un- 
likely to  find  a  common  denominator  We 
therefore  don't  know  how  to  compare  the 
value  even  for  the  same  group  of  pcopi» 
of  being  he:Uthler  ver.nis  being  wealthier 
or  being  bener  educated 

On  the  other  hand,  the  big  decisions— de- 
cisions about  whether  to  put  more  into 
health  or  education  or  welfare  can  be  made 
more  comprehensible  by  identifying  for  the 
dec-ioiimakers  the  outputs  cr'the  results 
of   spending  money  in  each  of   the.se   areas 


It  .  eeins  to  me  the  value  of  knowiiig  tiie 
trading  terms  Is  very  great  Decisionmakers 
who  know  how  many  college  graduates  are 
being  traded  for  how  many  families  being 
lifted  out  of  jxiverty  or  how  many  cervical 
c.mcer  cases  diverted  for  alternative  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  are  in  a  much  better  position 
to  make  Informed  choices. 

Now  information  on  the  specific  impact 
of  the  HLW  programs  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  obtain  For  one  thiin:,  m  many  programs 
it  isn't  possible  to  dtjme  .m  output,  much 
less  mtasure  it.  A  i;reat  de.U  of  research 
which  aims  generally  at  increasing  undcr- 
.staiuling  of  physical,  biochemical  and  psy- 
clioiogical  phenomenon  is  one  such  area. 
Another  obstacle  stems  from  the  fact  that 
HEW  funds  typically  supplement  those  of 
other  providers  of  tlie  .".ervices  in  question. 
Any  change  in  the  Federal  .^^hare  may  occa- 
sion an  increa.se  or  decrease  in  the  Lhare 
of  the  other  providers  of  the  service — the 
States,  municipalities,  or  the  private  sector. 
An  increase  in  a  Federal  program  can  result 
m  marginal  impact  greater  or  less  than  the 
direct  etfects  of  that  increase.  For  example, 
a  limited  Federal  program  to  detect  and 
treat  cervical  cancer  may  i)ersuade  many 
physicians  and  clinics  to  'ecommend  that 
their  patients  receive  annual  examinations 
at  their  own  expense,- and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations may  cooperate  by  financing  sub- 
stantial screening  programs  of  their  own. 
(Indeed,  many  programs  lu-e  designed  with 
precisely  this  sort  or  outcome  in  mind.) 
Conversely  (and  much  more  difficult  to 
trace),  a  new  Federal  program  may  allow 
States  or  local  communities  to  defer  In- 
creases in  spending  that  they  would  other- 
wise liave  undertaken.  (And.  who  knows, 
the  funds  released  might  be  turned  to  other, 
and  more  pressing,  needs  of  that  commu- 
nity.) Tliese  are  not  all  the  problems,  but 
they  should  L>e  sufficient  to  convince  you 
that  developing;  reliable  output  information 
will  be  more  difficult  than  shaking  .apples 
from  a  tree. 

At  this  point  of  the  PPB's  development, 
it  provides  an  orderly  framev.-ork  of  incom- 
plete information.  It  requires  inputs  and 
outputs  and  it  has  therefore  set  in  motion 
a  chain  of  events  that  we  hope  and  expect 
will  lead  to  better  information.  When  the 
boxes  .are  filled,  the  system  will  help  those 
who  must  make  choices  across  programs  by 
providing  a  clearer  view  of  the  implications 
of   .adding   resources    to   each. 

CHOICES  wrrniN  program  akeas 
within  the  large  categories,  the  contribu- 
tion of  quantitative  analysis  can  be  much 
greater.  Objectives  can  be  specified  more 
easily  (like  saving  life,  reducing  poverty,  in- 
creasing earning  power,  r.aislng  academic 
achievement) .  Analysis  of  alternative  pro- 
grams that  move  toward  these  objectives  is 
possible.  When  the  objective  is  quite  narrow, 
analysis  can  be  very  helpful  In  choosing 
among  alternative  approaches.  For  example, 
within  a  broader  health  goal,  a  more  limited 
objective  might  be  to  decrease  infant  mor- 
tality. Infant  mortality  is  measurable  and 
routinely  reported  and  there  is  little  con- 
ceptual difficulty  in  evaluating  alternative 
programs  in  terms  of  their  relative  eflfectlve- 
ness  in  reducing  the  rate  of  Infant  deaths. 
Tlie  preferred  program  or  programs  would  be 
those  which  reduced  infant  mortality  to  some 
specified  level  by  some  given  time  for  mini- 
mum cost:  or  the  program  which  for  some 
fixed  level  of  resources  minimized  infant 
mortahty. 

One  of  the  Departments  first  analyses  last 
year  sought  the  most  effective  program  for 
reducing  the  very  high  infant  mortality  rates 
in  low-income  areas.  While  estimaUng  the 
cost  and  effectiveness  of  alternative  programs 
was  a  little  more  art  than  science,  the  esti- 
mates were  quite  good  enough  to  pro-ylde  a 
much  Improved  basis  for  program  choice. 
The  analytical  task  gets  harder  and  the 
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re.'^ults  less  conclusive  as  the  objective  be- 
comes more  comprehensive.  In  another 
rmalyses  conducted  last  year,  a  number  of 
HEW  programs  aimed  at  increasing  self- 
sufficiency  among  physically  and  "educa- 
Itonally"  handicapped  persons  were  studied 
and  compared. 

The  programs  anaUved  were: 

1.  Vocational  Rehabilitation-  grants  to 
States  to  .assist  them  in  setting  up  programs 
designed  to  reh.ibilit,-ite  h:iiidirapi;ed  indi- 
viduals, 

2.  Adult  Daf:'c  ^duration-  a  proeram  lor 
indi\idual.s  over  clghtc'cn  who.'^e  Inability  to 
read  i;nd  write  tlie  rngli.ch  language  con- 
stitutes an  impairment  of  their  iibiMty  to  cet 
and  retain  a  job  commensurnte  with  their 
real  ability. 

3.  Woik  Experience  and  Training  Pro- 
gram—a. progrnm  of  work  experience  and 
tr.-iinlng  desifrned  for  persons  who  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  or  their  families 

4.  Vocational  Fdxicaf ion-  grhnts  to  States 
to  support  vocational  high  school  and  jiost- 
high  school  programs  to  prepare  students  for 
employment  and  to  motivate  students  to  stay 
in  .'--chool  who  might  otherwise  drop  out  of 
aciidemlc  or  general  curricula. 

All  of  these  programs  have  multiple  ob- 
jectives, but  their  principal  objective  Is  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved to  support  themselves.  The  progr.-ims 
were  compared  on  the  basis  of  tiielr  relative 
effectiveness  in  meeting  this  common  objec- 
tive. Estimates  were  made  of  the  beneht  to  be 
expected  from  the  program  measured  by  the 
increase  in  the  expected  future  carn.nas  of 
the  participants. 

In  the  end,  with  b.Tling  wire  ;ind  tape  for 
each  of  the  programs,  a  t>enef.t  co.st  r.-itlo 
was  calculated  (which  was  nothing  more 
th.-.n  the  discounted  future  earnings  over  the 
cost  of  the  program).  The  benefit  cost  ratio 
for  the  programs  ranged  from  barely  over  1  1 
to  over  12/1,  which  Is  to  .say  that  for  certain 
of  these  programs,  future  monetary  benefits 
equaled  costs,  while  for  others,  futiire  mone- 
tary benefits  could  be  expected  which  were 
twelve  times  the  cost  of  the  program. 

An  analysis  such  as  this — of  relative  effi- 
ciency— is  not  the  end  of  the  road.  For  al- 
most all  HEW  programs  choices  made  ex- 
clusively on  such  a  basis  would  be  crazy. 
For  one  thing,  different  programs  frequently 
benefit  different  people  or  even  different 
groups.  Tlie  question  of  tvho  benefits  is  abso- 
lutely central  to  a  decision-maker  concerned 
with  social  programs.  Unless  alternative  pro- 
grajns  generally  affect  the  s.ame  individuals. 
"efficiency"  considerations  must  be  tempered 
or  sometimes  overshadowed  by  diotributlonal 
implications.  Let  me  illustrate  this  from  the 
i^nalysis  just  described.  The  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  is  directed  to  r>eople  with 
palpable  physical  and  mental  handicaps:  the 
work-experience  and  training  program  is  di- 
rected to  another  group — those  who  are  un- 
able to  make  it  because  of  social  and  educa- 
tional handicaps.  If  one  were  to  be  guided 
exclusively  by  efficiency  criteria  (benefit 
cost  ratios),  the  more  "productive"  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  (VR)  program  would 
grow,  while  the  work-experience  program 
would  shrink.'  The  socially  handicapped 
would  not  get  to  first  base  while  the  physi- 
Ically  handicapped  were,  so  to  speak,  scoring 
run  after  run. 

A  related  difficulty  is  encountered  in  com- 
paring programs  that  affect  different  gen- 
erations. If  future  benefits  are  discounted, 
programs  which  have  benefits  that  do  not 
emerge  for  many  years,  such  as  most  chil- 
dren's programs,  will  tend  to  look  unattrac- 
tive relative  to  programs  with  more  imme- 
diate pay-offs.  At  this  time,  we  do  not  have 


>  Eventually  of  course,  as  the  'VTi,  program 
increased  Its  relative  advantage  would  de- 
crease and  disappear  and  It  would  be  efficient 
to  add  to  the  work-experience  and  training 
program. 


iin   adequate   basis   for  comparing  programs 
aimed   at  different   generiitlons. 

A  final  difficulty  worth  commenting  on: 
.'ill  C)f  the  programs  considered  m  tlie  study 
iiiive  objectives  which  I'o  beyond  increasing 
iiicomo  earning  capacity.  Tlie  .\dult  Basic 
Educatio;i  program,  for  example,  in  ])roviding 
literacy  training;,  en.iWes  the  graduates  to 
lie  more  effertive  parent.s,  voters,  and  in  pen- 
eri'l.  more  effective  members  of  ."society.  While 
these  other  objectives  may  not  have  been 
,.,'.r,imount  in  t!ie  eyes  of  tiie  legislators  who 
enacted  the  program  and  aiinu.iDy  provide 
it  Aith  lunds — there  may  be  more  important 
outcomes  of  ilie  programs  than  the>  l.ad 
m  mind.  Can  tliey  be  ignored?  In  any  f;i.-e. 
there  arc  frequently  multiple  objectives  and 
criteria  for  Dielr  measurement  ("if  thev  arc 
:,u".,sural)le|  are  dltrerent  and  iion-addable. 
Tliere  is  nothing  to  do  about  tills  except  to 
ree(jgni/.e  it  and  Illuminate  as  well  a.s  pos- 
.-.ible  the  multiple  benefits  (and  costs!  of 
iircjgr.tins.  Thc-e  aren't  the  only  pitfalls. 
Taken  altogether  they  say  "use  with  caution." 

Tlioughtful  studies  will  help  to  illuminate 
.1  large  number  of  the  choices  that  must 
be  made  in  planning  and  budgeting.  Analyses 
of  alternatives  will  be  most  iielpful  within 
broad  areas  of  social  action  rather  than 
among  them.  The  reliance  that  can  be  placed 
(in  qu.-.nlitative  .'.tudies  tends  to  be  directly 
rela.ted  to  the  narrowness  and  the  unique- 
ness of  the  objective:  the  narrower  the  ob- 
jective, the  more  relevant  the  analysis:  tlie 
t;r,inder  the  objective,  the  less  helpful. 

Certainly  one  major  function  of  such 
studies  ■»,-ill  be  to  raise  the  level  of  the  dia- 
1  i-'ue  between  jjroponents  of  dl.Terent  solu- 
tions to  the  iiroblems  we  confront.  Tliey  will 
l.ractlcally  never  be  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves to  provide  an  unvarnished  ba.^is  of 
choice. 

LO.NrH  LING  "■nSERVATIOIvS 

To  sum,  PPBS  IS  designed  to  improve  the 
tlliclency  with  which  public  resources  de- 
voted to  public  jjurposes  are  used.  It's  young 
and  really  too  early  to  report  on  confidently, 
but  ifs  promising.  It  is  a  framework  for 
planning — a  way  of  organizing  information 
and  analysis  systematically  so  that  the  con- 
sequences of  particular  choices  can  be  seen 
as  clearly  as  jxissible.  Its  emergent  features 
are: 

1.  Open,  explicit,  and  deliberate  attention 
to   the   ends   of   governmental   ;u?tlon: 

2.  A  comprehensive  display  of  information 
a'oout  the  functioning  of  actual  government 
programs  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  ea.slly 
wliat  pcrtion  of  Federal  resources  is  being 
allocated  to  particular  purposes,  what  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  programs,  and 
liuw  much  they  cost: 

3.  Systematic  comparisons  r,f  the  costs  and, 
when  possible,  the  benefits  of  the  alterna- 
tive ways  to  attain  the  ends  of  government 
action:  and 

4.  Explicit  guidance  to  budget  f...rmulatlr,n 
arid  legislative  development  based  upon  a 
long-term  plan. 

Tl.ese  lour  iictivities  are  interrelated  and 
build  on  each  other. 

In  the  cna.  if  PPB  succeeds,  it  will  not  ciis- 
place  "traditional  political  processes,  but  liclp 
them  lunction  more  effectively.  It  can  c'o 
this  by.  first,  focusing  tlie  attention  of  the 
political  leader.-,  of  the  country  on  the  choieos 
before  them:  second,  by  clarifying  tlie  im- 
plications of  alternative  courses  of  iictlon: 
third,  by  improving  the  quality  ol  the  debate 
among  tlio.se  with  diverse  views  about  Li.is 
or  that  end  or  tliis  or  tliat  program:  and. 
liiially,  by  lurther  \entilat.:.i;  t.he  basis  uf 
the  choices  made  amor.g  tnds  and  among 
programs. 


THE  ENEMY'S  MASSIVE  GAMBLE 
IN  WETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  hand- 
wringing  in  which  many  are  indulging 
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now  because  of  the  enemy's  massive  as- 
sault— we  might  call  it  a  massive  gam- 
ble— in  Vietnam  is  not  warranted  when 
we  consider  the  price  our  adversary  paid 
without  achieving  any  lasting  goals  It 
was  a  fearful  cost  that  produced  no  gen- 
eral uprising  among  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  It  produced  no  full-scale  Viet- 
c  >ng  control  over  any  large  twrtion  of 
Vietnam  What  It  did  do  was  cost  the 
enemy  some  20  000  troops  many  of  them 
the  Vietcongs  elite— the  sappers  and  the 
flower  of  Its  infantry  It  was  a  gamble  for 
an  extraordinary  victory  which  Ameri- 
cans. South  Vietnamese  and  uthrr  Allied 
troops  denied  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong 

Mr  President,  in  last  nights  Evening 
Star.  Crosby  S  Noyes  set  the  record 
straight  on  this,  just  as  Jo.seph  Al.sop  did 
in  this  mornings  Washington  Post  Both 
writers  deserve  attention  lor  their  sharp 
analysis  of  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
articles  be  pruned  ir.  the  Reiord. 

There  bciii','  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  ,jrlnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

|Pr.>m   tihe   Evening  Star.   Feb    6,    1968 1 

Hanoi  Miscalculates  on  Outcome  of 

Showdown 

(  By  Crosby  S.  Noyes  i 

As   tixe  war   in   Vietnam   moves   into  what 

promises   to  be   Us  climactic  phiise,  cries  of 

alarm   and   dLsmay   jj-e   to   be  expected    Our 

determined  ;>essiml3tB  automatically  ii&sume 

the  recent  desperate  fighting  m  Saigon  and 

throughout  '.he  country  to  be  the  prelude  to 

imminent  defeat 

Prom  the  opening  attack  on  Uie  American 
embiissy  compound  in  Saigon,  the  most 
gloomy  .ifise.sement.s  have  been  heard  The 
attack.  It  has  neen  said,  proved  that  no  part 
of  Vietnam  is  :mmune  from  t-nemy  attack 
The  .ibUlty  of  the  Viet  Cong  Uj  motmt  simul- 
taneous asstiults  throughout  the  irountry 
showed  that  »-e  had  underestimated  the 
strength  and  capability  .)f  the  guerrillas. 

The  result,  it  was  said,  would  be  yet 
another  blow  to  -.he  prestige  .ind  morale  of 
the  allies  Oen  VVi!li.un  Westmoreland,  some 
suggested,  had  jeen  outfoxed  in  committing 
so  many  foresee  to  meet  the  threat  m  the 
north  So  far  ;is  many  critics  were  concerned, 
the  .vttack  on  the  cities  was  the  ftnal  proof 
that  the  wax  in  Vietnam  was  unwinnable  by 
military  means. 

All  jf  which  betrays  a  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nature  .f  the  war  Even  at  this  late 
date,  many  Americans  insist  on  Judging  the 
mlllury  situation  m  Vietnam  m  terms  of 
classic  warfare  In  which  front  lines  and 
secure  rear  .irevts  .ure  Uiken  for  granted. 

No  one.  from  Westmoreland  on  down,  has 
ever  pretended  that  any  city  in  Vietnam  was 
secure  from  att^ick.  None  of  the  cities.  In 
fact,  is  defended  In  the  sense  of  trying  to 
prevent  the  free  movement  of  people  and 
traffic  in  and  out  There  is  not  a  city  m  Viet- 
nam—or. for  that  matter.  an>'where  in  the 
world— where  several  thousand  well-armed 
and  determined  men  could  not  cause  un- 
shirted  chaos  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
price. 

The  Important  question  in  this  case  is 
why  the  Viet  Cong  and  theu-  North  Viet- 
namese comrades  should  have  decided  to 
pay  the  price  at  this  particular  time 
Whether  their  carefully  coordinated  hell- 
ralsing  has  resulted  in  a  stunning  success 
or  a  bloody  disaster  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  what  they  hoped  to  achieve  And 
though  the  answers  are  not  yet  entirely 
clear,  the  signs  at  this  stage  are  by  no  means 
unfavorable 

What  the  Communiste  were  out  to  achieve. 


according  to  their  own  pl.ms  revealed  in 
many  captured  documents  was  .in  extraor- 
dinary victory  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  ■■ 

The  all-out  assault  by  guerrilla  forces  on 
the  cities  and  villages  is  interpreted  by  our 
nallltary  experts  us  a  preliminary  phase  of  a 
full-scale  attack  with  main-force  units 
south  of  the  demilitarized  zone  The  entire 
operation  was  aimed  at  putting  the  Commu- 
nists in  a  pfisitlon  of  maximum  strength— 
and  their  opponent*  in  a  condition  of  maxi- 
mum demoralization — as  a  prelude  to  nego- 
tiations  later   in    the   year 

To  .ichlevc  tills.  Hanoi  gave  the  signal  to 
its  guerrilla  forces,  as  Westmoreland  put  It. 
to  ■  i^o  for  broke  " 

.Secret  guerrilla  organizations  that  had 
l>een  held  in  reserve  in  the  major  cities  for 
many  years  were  surfaced  and  thrown  into 
the  battle  In  an  effort  t^i  lirltig  .ibout  the 
general  uprising"  which  Communist  theo- 
rists have  always  foreseen  .is  the  final  stage 
f>f  their  wars  of  -national  liberation."  a 
large  part  of  the  carefully  constructed  mili- 
tary apparatus  of  the  Viet  Cong  was  com- 
mitted  throughout   the  country. 

A  desperate  gamble  on  this  scale  can  only 
be  Justified  by  solid  results.  The  idea,  so 
Widely  held  in  this  country,  that  the  whole 
performance  was  staged  for  its  psychological 
effect  ieems  utterly  absurd  At  the  very  least, 
the  C<)mmunl.sts  must  have  believed  that 
they  could  seize  and  hold  a  number  of  pro- 
vincial capitals  and  generally  paralyze  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time 

Their  failure  to  accomplish  thu  and  the 
staggering  losses  suffered  In  the  attempt 
certainly  do  not  add  up  to  any  "extraordinary 
victory"  for  the  /let  Cong  And  even  the 
psychological  victory  which  many  seem  eager 
to  concede  to  the  Communists  Is  extremely 
doubtful 

Prom  the  point  i>f  view  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
no  one  gets  much  of  a  psychological  lift  from 
committing  suicide.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  Vietnamese  civilians  caught  in  the  mur- 
derous crossfire,  the  meaning  of  the  war  has 
taken  on  a  new  .ind  frightful  realitv  And 
American  public  opinion,  despite  the  re- 
action of  professional  handwringers,  shows 
no  sign  of  caving  in  under  this  attack. 

Many  people  feel  a  convulsive  final  show- 
down Is  better  than  the  prospect  of  a  slow 
grinding  war  of  attrition  The  events  In  Viet- 
nam over  the  past  week  point  in  this  direc- 
tion and  point  also  to  a  disastrous  miscal- 
culation of  the  outcome  by  the  Communists 
in  Hanoi 

I  Prom    the   Wasliington   Post.   Feb.   7.    1968| 

Brooding  on  Viet  Setback  Ignores  FEARriL 

Cost  to  Enemt 
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I  By  Joseph  .Alsop ) 
In  any  war.  when  one  side  hazards  a  high 
proportion  of  long-hoarded,  near-irreplace- 
able resources,  and  suffers  fearful  losses  as 
the  main  reward,  the  result  must  be  .ic- 
counted  a  serious  defeat. 

That  rather  basic  rule  of  warfare  needs  to 
be  recalled  at  present,  slmplv  l>ecause  so 
many  normally  sensible  people  appear  to  have 
forgotten  It.  They  have  forgotten  it.  In  turn, 
because  they  have  formed  the  habit  f>f' 
focusing  exclusively  on  oui  own  problems  m 
Vietnam,  which  are  very  painful  indeed 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  enemy's 
problems,  which  ,ire  much  more  p-alnful 

Yet  the  only  way  to  make  a  balanced  as- 
sessment of  the  enormously  important  recent 
developments  in  Vietnam  is.  rather  obvi- 
ously, to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  balance 
sheet  .And  enough  solid  facts  :u-e  at  Last 
In  hand  to  permit  a  tentative  assessment. 
Since  the  damage  done  In  the  cities  has 
received  all  the  emphasis  to  date,  it  Is  best 
to  begin  the  iissessment  with  the  other  .side 
of  the  coin.  What,  then,  was  the  aim  of  this 
ambitiously  planned  attack  on  .South  Viet- 
nam's Cities  iUid  towns.'  What  did  it  cost' 
.^nd  what  did  it  achieve  ' 


As  to  Its  aim.  the  raptured  documents  and 
pnsoner  interrogations  leave  little  room  fur 
doubt  that  a  iijeneral  uprising"  was  con- 
fidently counted  upon,  at  anv  rate  in  a  con- 
siderable area  or  .ire.is  of  Siiuth  Vietnam 
In  all  cases,  the  enemy  troop  units  were  .sent 
into  the  towns  and  cities  with  no  plans  what- 
ever to  cover  the  contingency  of  severe  .set- 
backs 

In  at  least  one  province.  Chaudoc.  the 
units  engaged  were  slmplv  told  that  they 
were  to  celebrate  the  new  vear  with  the 
townspeople,  who  were  waiting  to  welcome 
them  The  need  to  light  was  a  rude  .surprise 
In  almost  .ill  ca.ses.  again,  the  enemv  units 
.sent  into  the  towns  and  cities  had  onlv  .i 
few  days  of  tupplies  And  in  some  ca.ses  they 
had  almost  no  supplies  at  all.  beins;  promised 
instead  that  they  would  set  all  thev  needed 
from  VC  sympathizers  in  the  urban  popu- 
lations. 

In  a  considerable  measure,  of  course 
morale  problems  necessitated  this  deception 
of  the  VC  tro.jp  units  Gen.  Vo  Nguven  Giap 
can  hardly  have  hoped  for  a  countrywide 
"general  uprising" 

Instead,  Clap's  .ilm  seems  to  have  been  to 
establish  full  VC  control  in  one  or  more  large 
areiis-  the  Delta  .md  |)arts  of  I  Corps  being 
the  most  likely  candid.ites  If  that  had  hap- 
pened the  turmoil  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  have  fatally  iiampered  .my  roll-back 
effort  It  was  not  a  foolish  aim  but  it  was 
not  attained 

To  attain  tills  aim  meanwhile,  i  cost  was 
incurred  that  is  still  hard  to  calculate  ex- 
actly It  w.as  certainly  an  enormous  cost 
however  Except  m  the  most  northerly 
provinces,  very  few  North  Vietnamese  troops 
were  used  The  great  bulk  of  the  att.wkmg 
troops  were  true  VC  in  the  old  .sen.se— local 
units  composed  of  southerners  that  will  lose 
most  of  their  effectiveness  if  they  ,ire  later 
reconstituted  with  northern  replacements 

Because  of  the  sharp  drop-otf  in  recruiting 
in  the  .South,  manpower  of  local  origin  is  the 
VCs  most  precious  single  resource  Tills  re- 
source was  cxtHMided  with  a  lavish  hand,  as 
can  l)e  seen  from  the  current  estimate  that 
enemy  losses  in  dead  and  prisoners  of  war 
Will  reach  JO, 000  men 

Worse  still  were  the  losses  in  men  of 
highest  quality  and  strongest  moUvation 
Tlie  .sapper  units,  used  for  blowing  bndges 
mortaring  .Urfields  .md  the  like,  have  al- 
ways been  a  speci;U  elite  within  the  VC  The 
great  majority  of  ,he  .sapper  units  have  now 
been  expended  to  the  I.tst  man  And  ag.ain,  al- 
though dragooned  young  lx>vs  were  Used  .is 
infantry  tillers  the  spearhead  outfits  in  the 
ordln.ary  Infantry  were  necessarily  composed 
of  the  llower  of  the  VC, 

To  these  rather  dire  .sacrifices,  one  must 
add  two  other  items  to  complete  the  account 
The  VC  used  and  lost  just  about  all  members 
of  the  underground  network  which  has  al- 
ways l)een  their  principal  hidden  asset  in  the 
towns  And  they  also  surfaced  .vnd  expended 
theu-  cl.andesunely  ,M:qiured  assets  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  .irmy,  which  proved  to  be 
very  trifling  indeed 

Such  then  were  the  aim  .md  the  cos;  As 
to  what  the  VC  achieved,  that  is  pretty  obvi. 
ous.  P.acification  has  l.>een  sharply  set  back. 
Oreat  destruction  h.as  been  wrought  in  some 
cities  Confidence  has  been  shaken. 

Much  now  depends  therefore,  on  three 
things;  Whether  the  .s,,uth  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment moves  .-uccessfu::y  to  restore  .serv- 
ices .md  confidence:  whether  the  remaining 
urban  pockets  of  VC  resistance  are  ((uickly 
liquidated  and  whether  a  second  wave  of 
urban  attacks  Ls  successfully  thrown  back. 
if  it  materializes  its  some  fear.' 

Refisonable  success  on  these  three  Mtal 
fronts  is  now  predicted  If  that  is  the  out- 
come, the  final  balance  sheet  will  be  most  un- 
favorable to  Gen.  Gi.ip  But  that  leaves  the 
question  why  on  earth  Gen.  Glap  ordered 
this  vast  and  costly  general  .uss.iult  on  tJie 
cities  and  towns. 


CONSERVATION  AND  RESTORATION 
OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cleveland,  Oiiio.  Plain  Dealer,  long  a 
stanch  and  progressive  leader  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  and  restoration  of 
our  natural  resources,  devoted  its  entire 
editorial  page  on  Sunday,  January  28, 
1968.  to  urginR  a  tjreater  public  push  in 
the  buttle  against  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion. The  jiage  contains  five  excellent 
and  thout^tht-iii-ovoking  editorials.  I  com- 
mend the  Plain  Dealer  for  its  forthright 
stand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GaEATES  Public  Tush  Is  Neided  in  PoLLtTiON 
Fight 
The  nation  has  walked  long  enough  down 
the    anti-pollution   read.    Ii's    lime   to   start 
running. 

Despite  millions  poured  Into  liir  and  water 
pollution  abatement  since  .America  woke  up 
to  the  dangers  of  environmental  poisoning 
In  the  1950s,  the  quality  of  our  air  and  water 
has  not  Improved. 

Tlio  millions  were  well-spent,  keeping  de- 
terioration of  the  environment  from  becom- 
ing Infinitely  worse. 

But  new  sources  of  pollution  arising  from 
a  fast-growing  population  and  soaring  In- 
dustrial activity  have  kept  the  nation  on  a 
treadmill. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  nation 
Is  ready  for  the  run : 

Public  pressure  h.as  produced  federal  water 
pollution  control  legislation  ■which  Is  forcing 
the  states  to  establish  water  quality  criteria. 
The  next  battle  will  be  in  enforcement.  Will 
It  be  effective  enough  to  see  that  the  goals 
are  achieved? 

New  federal  legislation  on  air  pollution 
control  finally  recognizes  that  protection  of 
our  air  is  a  national  responsibility. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Ohio  government 
is  beginning  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  in  air 
and  water  management. 

The  legislature  last  year  strengthened  wa- 
ter pollution  controls  and  put  the  state  for 
the  first  time  into  air  pollution  control.  It 
also  moved  to  upgrade  solid  waste  disposal 
practices  with  the  likelihood  that  the  days 
of  open  burning  and  open  dumping  of  gar- 
bage and  trash  are  numbered. 

The  Ohio  Water  Pollution  Control  Board, 
in  response  to  public  prodding,  appears  to  be 
petting  tougher  in  its  enforcement  program. 
But  it  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Under  a  bond  program  proposed  by  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes  the  state,  for  the  first  time, 
will  help  municipalities  build  and  expand 
sewage  treatment  plants.  State  willingness 
to  assist  in  financing  will  result  in  Increased 
federal  participation,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  cities. 

An  Ohio  Water  Development  Authority  pro- 
posed by  the  governor  Is  an  Imaginative  pro- 
gram that  would  help  solve  the  perplexing 
problem  of  treating  industrial  wastes. 

Tlie  Ohio  Water  Commlssicn.  an  r.rm  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  has  devel- 
oped for  northwest  Ohio  what  may  be  the 
hest  long  r.inge  plr.n  for  water  use  that  has 
been  formulated  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

The  key  to  success  of  any  of  these  pro- 
grams is  public  support  and  public  pressure. 
The  uiiiversal  desire  for  clean  water  and 
r.ir,  unspoiled  open  spaces,  green  paries  and 
rome  beauty  In  physical  surroundings,  and 
the  universal  repugnance  toward  unsightly 
dumps,  noise,  ravaged  hillsides  and  billboard 
clutters  must  be  voiced  clearly,  forcefully 
and  often. 

Public  clamor  moves  legislators  to  enact 


I  iws  and  appropriate  funds  needed  to  Imple- 
ment them.  It  gives  administrators  tlie  forti- 
tude for  enforcement  in  the  face  of  strong 
counter-pressures  for  delays. 

lu  response  to  strong  demand,  political 
action  can  achieve  the  application  of  the 
technology  that  already  exists,  but  has  not 
been  used,  to  solve  a  good  many  of  our  [xjl- 
lutlon  problems. 

It  is,  of  course,  costly  to  build  sew'ige  sys- 
tems and  to  install  air  scrubbers  in  factories. 
And.  faced  with  the  prospect  of  costly  out- 
lays, it  is  relatively  simple,  as  a  New  Jersey 
air  pollution  official  put  it,  "to  engage  In  ex- 
cessive procrastination." 

The  nation,  however,  can  no  longer  afford 
to  procrastinate.  Deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment has  become  one  of  our  most  press- 
ing domestic  problems  and  Is  adversely  aflect- 
ing  tile  physical  and  ment-il  liealth  of  its 
citizens.  If  it  goes  unchecked,  it  couUI  threat- 
en man's  very  existence. 

A  task  force  on  environmental  hcdth  i)rob- 
lems  appointed  by  retiring  Secret^iry  John  V/. 
Gardner  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare  reached  two  important 
conclusions  early  in  its  study. 

The  first  was  that  the  cont;imination  which 
man  creates  can  be  corrected  if  technological 
genius  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems. 

The  second  was  that  action  cannot  wait 
until  technology  solves  all  the  problems.  Ac- 
tion must  be  taken  now,  on  the  Knowledge 
now  available,  while  better  answers  are  being 
sought. 

We  would  reiterate  a  third  conclusion:  To 
get  that  action,  the  public  will  have  to  de- 
mand it. 

Envroi^ment:   Man  Is  Key  to  Bal.^nte 

Human  ecology  is  a  term  heard  increasingly 
in  discussions  of  conservation  It  is  the  study 
of  the  interaction  of  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

Disturbance  of  one  aspect  of  the  environ- 
ment can  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  an- 
other— to  man's  ultimate  sorrow. 

Leveling  a  forest  or  overgrazing  grassland 
can  lead  to  floods  or  duststorms.  Draining  and 
"developing"  an  estuary  can  ruin  aquatic 
breeding  grounds  and  lose  a  fishery.  Spraying 
DDT  to  control  mosquitoes  can  kill  a  town's 
cats  and  bring  on  an  Invasion  of  typhus-car- 
rying rodents. 

There  are  18  federal  agencies  alone — and 
numerous  state  and  city  agencies — dealing 
with  one  or  another  environmental  prob- 
lem— erosion  of  soil,  air  and  water  pollution, 
insecticides,  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

There  is  no  one  body  to  take  an  overall  look 
at  what  is  happening  to  our  environment  and 
to  give  guidance  on  what  should  be  done  to 
correct  or  forestall  Imbalances. 

The  nation  needs  such  a  body — a  Council 
of  Ecological  Advisers  as  proposed  by  an  HEW 
environmental  task  force,  or  a  Council 
of  Environmental  Quality  as  proposed  in  a 
Senate  bill  sponsored  by  Sens.  Henry  M. 
Jaclison,  D-'Wash.,  and  Thomas  Kuchel,  R- 
Calif. 

The  purpose  of  either  would  be  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and  Congress  of  the  state 
of  the  environment,  the  changes  taking  place 
and  the  consequences  of  these  changes. 

A  council  composed  of  men  knowledge- 
able in  the  disciplines  of  biology,  conserva- 
tion, economics,  physics,  psychology,  en- 
gineering and  the  like  would  be  able  to  for- 
mulate broad  policies  to  guide  the  nation. 

If  it  could  not  reach  consensus  on  what 
everyone  would  find  a  "good"  environment, 
it  could  at  least  agree  on  environmental 
conditions  that  would  be  "bad"  and  this 
would  provide  the  basis  for  intelligent  selec- 
tions of  alternatives  for  protection  of  our 
resources. 

A  council  could  achieve  greater  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  agencies 
charged  with  environmental  protection  and 
increase  the  wisdom  with  which  natural  re- 
sources are  managed. 


Creation  of  a  council  must  get  the  imme- 
diate and  serious  attention  of  Congress  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in 
environmental   conditions. 

Some  of  the  changes  threaten  to  go  far 
beyond  tlie  poisoning  cf  water  and  i.ir  with 
unnatural  cliemlcals. 

The  American  A.sko(  i.itlou  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  w.is  warned  in  December 
that  the  tremendous  Increase  in  fuel  con- 
sumpiioii  m  this  century  is  pouring  carbon 
tiioxide  and  other  {.'asses  i:5io  the  environ- 
niei'l  f.ister  than  faoli  and  oceans  can  as- 
.siinilaie  Uicrn.  .\t  t.he  same  tune,  grassland 
and  trees,  which  supply  oxygen  to  the 
iinio'ijhere.  are  being  removed  for  ])aving 
ii!i  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  one 
luH'iou  ticres  a  year),  threatening  a  decrea.'^c 
In  the  oxy;?cn  content  of  the  air.  Tlicre  is 
evidence  tliat  t!ie  oxygen  content  already 
m.y  be  declining  in  our  l.irgest  cities. 

'I'liis  1:,  an  ecological  proijlem  of  the  grcat- 
(  n  magnllude.  one  that  needs  .searching 
inquiry  and  an  answer  that  could  transcend 
ecology  and  enter  the  realm  of  social  and 
religious  attitudes.  The  answer  could  be 
tiiai  not  so  much  the  environment,  but  man, 
himself — the  other  end  of  the  ecological 
uiilaiice-  must  be  controlled  in  numbers  If 
he   ..s   lo  continue  to  exi;;t. 

The   Problem   of   Sewage:    Regional   Pow>-:r 
NEEDm 

Treatment  of  organic  and  industrial  w.t.s'es 
is  poorly  done  in  the  Clevehmd  area.  The 
murky,  stained  waters  of  the  Cuyalioga  River 
tiie  liiL'h  bacteria  counts  iii  this  .,nd  otlier 
rivers  and  in  l^ike  Erie  measure  the  f.tilures. 

I'here  are  many  reasons  for  the  ineffl- 
cieney — treitiiient  plants  of  iiiadequ,,!-.' 
capacity,  absence  of  sewers  in  some  iirens 
;uid  leacliing  into  water  courses  of  effluent 
from  septic  tanks,  gaps  in  Jurisdiction,  jjtKjr 
control  by  the  county  of  i)lants  under  its 
lutliority,  combined  storm  and  tidniiary 
sewers. 

To  i'„s  credit.  Clevel.-md  1.'  .■^pendincr  niiriioiis 
to  upgr.ide  its  sewage  treatment  plants  and  a 
m.arkcd  iinprovement  in  water  quality  thould 
result. 

But  the  single  itep  that  offers  the  best 
hope  of  overall  improvement  in  waste  treat- 
ment efficiency  would  be  to  put  sewage  col- 
lection, treatment  and  financing  on  a  reg- 
ional basis. 

There  are  many  excellent  arguments  for 
establishing  a  regional  clean  water  author- 
ity: 

It  could  work  toward  coc^rdinated  and  cen- 
tral tre.-itment  of  w.a.'tcs.  which  1.-,  a  much 
better  ."system  than  h.apli;iz,ird  treatment  by 
numerous  small  plants.  River  water  l:i  some 
highly  populated,  highly  industrialized  val- 
leys in  Europe  is  cleaned  and  reused  over  and 
over  but  the  rivers  remain  reasonably  free 
of  impurities.  Central  treatment  makes  it 
possible — that  and  close  organization  of 
water  users  throughout  the  w.-ilershcd, 

h  regional  auDiorlty  could  pi, in,  build 
and  operate  systems  crossing  many  polit.- 
C..1  jurisdictions,  any  one  of  -.vhifh  miglit 
now  block  progress  by  refusing  to  ro  iiUing 
With  a  project. 

It  would  make  financing  problems  much 
e.osier  to  solve,  and  financing  is  oiie  of  the 
great  hurdles  that  must  be  le.ipcd  before 
real  progress  is  made  in  water  cleanup.  Cleve- 
land now  processes  sewage  from  many  sub- 
urbs, which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  this  entails  difTicult  negotiations 
between  government  units  on  service  charges. 
Coming  capital  improvements,  such  as  sub- 
urban trunk  interceptor  .'■ewers  now  under 
design,  will  make  equitable  financing  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  achieve,  unless  it 
is  done  by  a  regional  authority  with  powers 
to  tax.  to  issue  bonds,  to  build  and  to  oper- 
ate sewers  and  treatment  plants. 

A  regional  authority  would  be  better  able 
to  attract  and  hold  the  skilled  personnel 
needed  to  operate  the  complex  biological  and 
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hydraulic  system   that  a   modern   treatment 
ph'.nt  has  become 

A  single  authority  would  eliminate  pres- 
ent sraps  In  Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  th<it 
allow  sloppy  operation  and  maintenance  of 
some  treatment  plants  Such  a  k-ap  permitted 
one  package  plant  in  Mlddleburi;  Helghta  ro 
become  inoperative  Tor  .»  perl.)d  last  sum- 
mer, and  raw  sewage  p.iured  Into  a  tribu- 
tary (if  the  Rooky  River  already  grossly 
polluted  from  Berea  downstream 

One    authority    would    improve    enforce- 
ment  of   state    antipollution    regulations     A 
combined  storm   and   sanitary  sewer   in   the 
Plats  liaa  a  storm  sewer  outfall  In  Cuyahoga 
Heights      It     runs     constantly     although     It 
should  overflow    >n;y  in  f)erlods  of  rain    Out 
of  It  flows  a  multlhued  effluent-  now  bright 
yellow,     now     red-  which     pours     Into     the 
Cuyahoga    River     Obviously    there    Is    some- 
thing   wrong     An    overflow    structure    deep 
down    In    the   sewer    may   have    become   cor- 
roded   and    Inoperative     Who    should    check 
It  and  order  repairs''  Obviously,  lome  Indus- 
trial   wastes    are    bypassing    treatment    and 
going  directly   to  the  river    What  are   they? 
Where  do  they  come  from?  Who  should  And 
ouf  A  regional  authority  could  provide  the 
answers 

Ideally,  a  regional  authority  would  be  of 
a  size  to  control  xaste  treatment  through- 
out the  watersheds  draining  the  metropoli- 
tan district 

But,  practically  speaking,  an  authority 
with  such  a  reach  would  be  difficult  to  at- 
tain 

It  would  be  a  major  triumph  of  govern- 
ment If  a  regional  authority  covering  only 
Cuyahoga  County  could  be  achieved 


Cleveland,   and    It   has   failed   shamefully   to 
do  so 

CTeveland  received  a  federal  grant  of 
S104  76O  In  1965  for  a  three-vear  study  of 
air  quality.  It  was  to  set  up  30  stations 
around  the  city  to  measure  the  gross  so<it  and 
dust  which  falls  from  the  air  the  hne  par- 
ticles of  smoke  and  fumes  which  hang  sus- 
pended, and  the  invisible  pollutants  such 
as  sulfur  dioxide  gas,  nitrogen  oxides,  alde- 
hydes,  hydrogen  sulhde  and  ozone 

It  has  measured  dustfall  and  at  some  sta- 
tions the  rtner  particles  called  particulates. 
But  Cleveland  is  just  getting  into  gas 
measurements  and  not  at  ao  stations,  but 
at  ,su,  and  not  every  other  day.  but  only 
twice  a  week 

With  the  health  of  the  [)ubllc  at  stake, 
the  division  cannot  let  the  excuse  of  in- 
ability to  find  personnel  stand  in  the  way 
Beyond  its  duty  to  measure  pollutants, 
the  division  has  the  major  responsibility  for 
enforcement  There  Is  an  .jbvlous  need  for 
improvement  here  The  Cleveland  metro- 
politan area  is  ranked  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control  as  the  fifth 
worst  in  the  nation  In  air  pollution  problems. 
It  Is  high  time  f(5r  a  review  of  Cleveland's 
performance  in  air  pollution  control  and  of 
Its  standards,  which  can  be  higher  than 
whatever  are  adopted  for  the  state  and 
nation 
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operate  facilities  for  groups  of  Industrial 
firms,  and  perhaps  even  municipalities,  and 
would  recoup  the  costs  through  charges  to 
users 

Both  this  proposal,  which  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  and  the  long-range 
plans  of  the  Ohio  Water  Commission  have 
received  acclaim  from  the  Federal  Water 
PoUuUon  Control  Administration,  the  fed- 
eral agency  most  concerned  with  water 
cleanup 

Their  implementation  could  give  Ohio 
national  leadership  m  the  drive  lor  im- 
proved  water   quality. 
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In  the  Are-  Local  Control  Best  Hope 
Federal  and  state  governments  are  moving 
lnt.T  air  pollution  control,  but  the  best 
chance  you  have  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  air  you  breathe  Is  to  improve  the 
performance  of  control  programs  at  the  lo- 
c-al  level. 

That    Is    because    both    federal    and    state 
programs   are  structured    to  relv   heavily   on 
local    governments    tor    the   support    it    will 
t^ke  to  make  control  programs  effective 
This  Is  the  picture: 

The  leds  are  there  in  the  background,  re- 
searching air  pollution,  advising  cities  on 
how  u>  establish  effective  controls,  and  now, 
since  legislation  enacted  last  year,  putting 
the  heat  on  state  governments  to  establish 
air  quality  standards  .and  enforcement  pro- 
grams with  the  threat  that  if  the  states  do 
not.  the  feds  will. 

Ohio  has  set  up  an  air  pollution  board, 
also  in  legislation  enacted  last  vear  It  will 
prescribe  air  quality  standards  in  regions 
around  the  state  and  the  first  region  It  should 
look  into  is  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area, 
which  has  The  worst  pollution  problem  Then 
It  will  decide  how  much  -moke,  dust  and 
polluting  gasses  an  industry  may  be  allowed 
to  throw  into  the  air  so  that  the  air  quality 
standards  can  t)«  achieved 

In  all  probability,  the  suue  will  arrive  at 
Us  determination  of  air  quality  standards 
by  conducting  hearings  m  the  regions  to 
find  out  what  the  conditions  are  and  what 
the  public  wants  them  to  be. 

Industry  wtU  be  represented  at  the  hear- 
ings, because  it  has  a  big  stake  in  the  out- 
come The  higher  the  standards,  the  more  it 
will  have  to  spend  on  control  equipment 

Who  will  speak  for  the  public'  There  isn't 
much  expertise  around  about  air  pollution, 
but  what  there  is  is  concentrated  in  govern- 
mental pollution  control  organizations 

In    the    Cleveland    area,    that    means    the 

Division    of    Air    Pollution    Control    in    the 

Cleveland  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 

Is  it  ready  for  the  challenge'  We  think  it  is 

not. 

Only  this  division  is  equipped  to  find  out 
with    some   precision    the    quality   of   air   In 


In  the  Water  Ohio  Could  Be  Leader 
Ohio's  soft  enforcement  policy  in  water 
pollution  control  has  left  too  large  a  gap  be- 
tween .ictual  and  desired  water  quality,  but 
the  state  has  shown  imagination  in  two 
areas  of  water  management  and  use. 

The  hrst  Is  in  planning  lor  future  water 
development  The  Ohio  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  and  its  water  planning  .irm. 
the  Ohio  Water  Commission,  with  the  iielp 
of  engineering  consultants,  have  developed 
for  northwestern  Ohio  a  thorough,  far  seeing 
plan  of  action  aimed  at  providing  water 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  that  will  be 
needed  in  the  years  ahead 

The  plan  specifies  the  number  and  location 
of  the  reservoirs  that  will  be  required  to 
catch  and  hold  precious  rainwater  It  fore- 
sees use  of  Lake  Erie  water  to  supplement 
flow  of  sluggish  tlatland  streams  and  sug- 
gests when  and  where  pipelines  should  be 
constructed.  It  envisions  tapping  under- 
ground water  supplies  to  supplement  surface 
water  It  outlines  a  timetable  of  improve- 
ments to  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants, 
upgrading  treatment  from  primary  to  sec- 
ondary stages  and  finally  to  a  thirti  stage. 

The  plan  considers  all  uses  of  water 
throughout  the  watershed— drinking  .sup- 
plies, industrial,  agricultural  and  recrea- 
tional It  considers  need  for  flood  control 
and  Improvement  of  .stream  quality  by  re- 
leasing stored  water  or  adding  oxygen  with 
aeration  devices. 

The  Impoundment*  it  suggests  are  mul- 
tipurpose A  reservoir  now  under  design,  for 
example,  will  supply  water  to  a  town  and 
also  a  waterfowl  breeding  marsh  And  It 
win  be  built  to  encourage  fish  life  by  pro- 
viding stepped  ledges  and  rockpiles  on  which 
they  may  lay  eggs 

What  Is  more,  the  plan  considers  not  just 
the  needs  but  practical  ways  In  which  the 
needs  can  be  met  Legislation  approved  last 
year  gives  the  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment power  to  build  the  impoundments,  to 
drill  the  wells  and  to  work  out  financing 
arrangements  with  the  water  users. 

Similar  plans  will  be  developed  In  other 
Ohio  areas  Northeastern  Ohio  is  expected  to 
be  the  next  target 

Ohios  .second  Imaginative  program  is  Gov 
James  A  Rhodes'  proposed  Ohio  Water  De- 
velopment Authority  This  is  a  governmental 
tool  for  getting  done  efficiently  .ind  equi- 
tably a  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  wastes 

The    authority    would    finance,    build    and 


LABELING    OF    FOOD    FOR    SPECIAL 
DIETARY   USES 

Mr  LONG  of  .Mi.s.souri  Mr.  President, 
on  June  18.  1966,  the  Food  and  Dnju 
Admini.stration  i.s.sued  proposed  changes 
in  the  re^'ulations  relating  to  the  label- 
ing of  food  for  .special  dietary  uses,  which 
includes  vitamins  and  other  dietary 
supplements, 

ReRarding  the  laltor.  the  new  regula- 
tions would  require,  amon«  other  things, 
that  the  label  on  each  bottle  or  con- 
tainer contain  the  following  statement: 
V'i-amlns  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  the  food  we  eat.  The 
Food  ..nd  .Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  recommends  that  dietary 
needs  be  satisfied  by  food  Except  for  person's 
with  special  medical  needs,  there  is  no  scion- 
tiHc  basis  for  recommending  routine  use  oi 
dietary  supplements. 

A  number  of  other  restrictive  labeling 
requirements  relating  to  content  and 
do.sage  were  included  in  the  proposed 
regulations. 

Numerous  scientists,  dietary  manufac- 
turers, and  other  interested  parties  pro- 
tested. The  number  of  lirotests  ran  into 
the  thou-sands  and  were  .so  strong  that 
the  I-T)A  felt  it  necessary  to  stay  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations  until 
public  hearings  were  held.  It  is  now  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  and  the  ijublic  hearings  on 
the  regulations  have  still  not  be^-un  and. 
for  that  matter,  have  not  even  been 
.scheduled. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  FDA's 
lawyers  that  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  clearly  states: 

As  ,<oon  .IS  practicable  after  such  request 
lor  a  public  hearing,  the  Secretarv,  after  due 
notice,  shall  hold  such  a  public  hearing  lor 
the  purpose  tif  receiving  evidence  relevant 
and  material  to  the  issues  raised  by  such 
objections   i21   USC  371(e)(3)). 

In  respon.se  to  repeated  requests  for 
hcarin-s.  the  FDA  merely  makes  prom- 
ises. In  Dect^mber  1966,  the  FD.A  prom- 
ised that  a  hearing  date  would  be  an- 
nounced early  m  1967".  In  a  letter 
dated  June  9.  1967.  to  the  tieneral  coun- 
sel of  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Food 
Supplement  Manufacturers  and  Distrib- 
utors, Dr.  Goddard  staled: 

It  is  our  current  plan  to  schedule  the  pre- 
hearing conlerences  Just  as  .soon  as  we  can 
after  the  first  week  In  September. 

No  such  action  has  been  taken. 

The  FDA.  however,  has  not  been  idl<' 
since  It  first  promulgated  its  propo.sed 
regulations  in  June  1966.  With  the 
avowed  purpo.se  of  protecting'  the 
American  jjublic,  the  FDA  has  carried  on 
a  VICIOUS  nationwide  campai.un  which  is 
solely  intended  to  di.scredit  the  vitamm 
and  food  supplement  industry.  By  using 


the  familiar  "trial  by  publicity,"  the 
FDA  is  attempting  to  condition  the  pub- 
he  in  favor  of  the  proposed  dietary  reg- 
ulations. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  citizens  who 
tnrn  their  living  in  the  food  supplement 
industry  have  been  under  the  death  sen- 
tence of  the  proposed  regulations  for 
moie  than  a  year  and  a  half.  More  im- 
portantly, the  American  consumer  con- 
tinues to  be  uncertain  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  freedom  of  choice  in  nutritional 
matters  is  to  be  denied  them  by  the  ar- 
bitrary fiat  of  the  FDA, 

I  have  many  objections  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  I  should  like  to  comment  on  at  a 
later  date.  However,  at  the  present  time, 
I  am  more  concerned  about  the  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  the  FDA's  handling  of 
the  regulations  and  its  failure  to  sched- 
ule hearings  as  required  by  statute.  The 
law,  as  well  as  ordinary  justice  and  fair- 
ness, require  that  the  truth  be  made 
known  through  public  hearings  where 
all  interested  parties  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  state  their  views. 

It  is  time  for  the  FDA  to  fish  or  cut 
bait;  time  either  to  hold  hearings  or  to 
withdraw  the  proposed  regulations. 


the  ratification  of  these  conventions  will 
contribute  to  reaching  that  goal. 


CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE  SUPPORTS 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  express  my  disappointment  over 
the  inactivity  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  human  rights  conventions. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  had  before  it  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women,  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, and  Genocide,  the  last  two 
since  1949. 

All  these  are  certainly  in  consonance 
with  our  own  constitutional  law  and 
public  policies.  They  are  likewise  based 
upon  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  formed  upon  prin- 
ciples of  international  law, 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  testimony  of  William  'V.  O'Brien, 
president  of  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace,  submitted  to  the 
Dodd  subcommittee  last  year. 

He  said: 

Men  and  governments  all  over  the  world 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual  human 
being.  The  Church  has  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  f.uthful  and  upon  all  men  of  good 
will  to  redouble  their  eflorts  on  behalf  of  the 
milllon.s  who  do  not  live  in  a  condition 
worthy  of  their  human  dignity. 

He  also  indicated  that  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  lays  stress  on  reverence 
for  man: 

Evcrycjne  must  consider  his  every  neighbor 
without  exception  as  another  self,  taking 
into  account  first  of  all  his  life  and  the 
meaiis  necessary  to  living  it  with  dignity,  so 
as  not  to  imiUite  the  rich  man  who  had  no 
concern  for  the  poor  man  Lazarus, 

Mr.  O'Brien  made  the  point  that 
modern  social  teaching  of  the  church 
has  also  emphasized  the  need  to 
strengthen  international  law.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly   with  Mr.  O'Brien  that 


THE  FLIES  THAT  CAPTURED  THE 
FLYPAPER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  carries  a  heavy  load  of  wovds 
each  day  for  its  readers  to  view,  and  I 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  add  to  its  burden. 
But  the  highly  astute  and  forthright 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
James  Reston,  has  given  us  v  column  to- 
day, entitled  "Washington:  The  Flies 
That  Captured  the  Flypaper,"  which  I 
hope  will  be  read  by  every  Senator. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Reston's  words  have  been 
cited  time  and  time  and  time  again  by 
many  Senators,  but  few  of  his  pieces,  in 
my  judgment,  excel  his  remarks  today 
about  the  tragic  aspects  of  our  policy  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  indeed  "the  flies  that 
captured  the  flypaper." 

I  commend  this  column  to  every  one's 
attention  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Flies  That  Captured  the  Fl\p.iper 
(By  James  Reston ) 

Washington,  February  6 — "Attack  and 
counterattack  widened  across  South  Vietnam 
today,"  The  Associated  Press  reported.  "Large 
sections  of  Saigon  and  Hue  lay  in  smoldering 
ruins,  and  columns  of  smoke  rose  as  South 
Vietnamese  dlvebombers,  U.S.  helicopter 
gunshlps,  artillery  and  tanks  blasted  away  at 
Communist  troope  In  scattered  sections." 

This  in  a  teeming  city  of  three  nnllion 
people.  "Tens  of  thousands  of  terrified  civil- 
ians streamed  from  shacks  and  huts  in  Saigon 
with  what  meager  belongings  they  could 
carry.  Already  nearly  200.000  refugees  are 
reported,  58,000  In  Saigon  and  its  suburbs, 
and  the  total  is  expected  to  double  or  triple 
when  all  reports  are  in.  .  .  ." 

the  dilemma 

Here  is  the  dilemma  of  our  military  strat- 
egy of  victory.  How  do  we  win  by  military 
force  without  destroying  what  we  are  trying 
to  save?  The  battle  is  so  fierce  and  the  situa- 
tion so  solemn  that  the  impulse  to  rally 
round  is  very  strong,  but  the  mind  boggles 
at  the  paradox  of  tearing  apart  what  we  have 
undertaken  to  defend. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  the  moral  .-^ind 
strategic  problem  from  the  beginning:  How 
to  save  South  Vietnam  -R-ithout  WTeclcing  it. 
The  Vietcong  have  made  clear  from  the  start 
that  they  would  risk  anything.  c:estroy  any- 
thing, r;nd  kill  anybody,  even  if  they  in- 
herited nothing  but  the  wreckage.  But  what 
of  us? 

THE    ElriER    PROPAGANDA 

It  is  not  our  country.  Somewhere  t'aere 
must  be  a  line  beyond  which  the  killing  and 
suffering,  not  only  on  our  side  but  on  the 
side  of  the  Vietnamese,  overreach  any  attain- 
able end,  but  there  is  still  no  evidence  here 
that  the  Johnson  Adminiitraiion  tees  the 
futile  brutality  of  these  recent  days  in  this 
light. 

In  the  bitter  propaganda  of  the  v,ar,  tlie 
official  line  here  is  that  everything  happens 
for  the  best.  The  communiques  sound  more 
and  more  like  a  TV  singing  commercial: 
"We're  winning,  we're  winning,"  they  cry, 
just  like  the  Sunoco  Sunny  Dollars  Jingle. 

Death  has  now  become  the  official  measure 
of  our  success.  General  Westmoreland  sends 
a  message  of  congratulations  to  his  troops. 
They  have  killed  more  of  the  enemy  in  the 
last  week,  he  says  (21.330).  than  the  United 
States  has  lost  In  the  entire  war   (16.000). 


He  warns  of  a  "second  wave"  of  enemy  at- 
tacks on  the  cities,  but  our  victory  "may 
measurably  shorten  the  war."  The  White 
Hoiise  press  secretary  balks  at  drawing  the 
same  conclusion  on  his  own.  His  name  1? 
Christian. 

It  would  be  re.-uisurtng  to  feel  at  this  sol- 
emn moment  that  all  this  human  carnage  Is 
really  bringing  us  to  an  end  \i.orthy  oi  the 
means  employed,  or  even  that  we  are  getting 
an  honest  olticial  appraisal  of  our  predica- 
ment, but  this  city  is  seething  with  doubt 
and  even  the  .Administration  itself  is 
wracked  by  suppressed  dissent. 

Is  the  President  ■w.orrled  about  how  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  will  be  received? 
His  staff  obliges  by  organizing  official  cheer 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is 
he  concerned  about  the  reaction  to  recent 
events  In  Vietnam  and  Korea?  Secretaries 
Rusk  and  McNamara  go  on  "Meet  the  Press  " 
to  calm  things  down,  but  not  belore  the  Ad- 
ministration approves  of  the  questioners 

Is  the  President  apprehensive  about  the 
coming  battle  at  Khesanh?  Never  mind,  he 
has  requsted  and  received  a  WTltten  assur- 
ance from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  the  Marines  and  the  Army  will 
hold.  "I  don't  ■want  any  damned  Dlenbien- 
IJhiis,"  he  s.iys, 

THE  CENTRAL  OUESTION 

War  is  a  corrupting  business — always  lias 
been — and  this  one  is  no  exception.  But  It  is 
important  to  decontiiminate  the  propaganda. 
No  doubt  the  allied  victories  are  true.  No 
doubt  the  enemy  ciisualtles  are  very  heavy. 
No  doubt  the  civilian  casualties  are  alarm- 
ingly high,  though  tliey  are  not  mentioned. 

But  the  destruction  goes  on.  We  are  the 
flics  that  captured  the  flypaper.  We  are  stuck 
With  our  concept  of  a  military  victory,  and 
the  main  question  poes  unanswered:  What 
IS  the  end  that  justifies  this  slaughter?  How 
Will  we  save  Vietnam  if  we  destroy  it  in  tiie 
battle? 


NO  TIME  FOFi  DESPAIR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEFJ,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  pone  through  the  hardest  week  that 
we  liave  yet  experienced  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  a  hard  week  be- 
cause American  casualties  were  very 
high,  571  dead  since  January  30,  accord- 
ing to  my  latest  information. 

It  lias  been  a  hard  week  also  because 
of  the  much  heavier  casualties  borne  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 1,149  of  whom  have  died  since  Jan- 
uaiT  30. 

There  are.  as  yet.  no  reliable  figures 
of  Vietnamese  civilian  casualties  during 
the  ijast  week.  But  we  know  that  the 
figures  will  be  very  high  and  we  know 
that  the  destruction  in  the  cities  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  very  heavy.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  statistics  of  the  pa.-rt 
week  is  that  the  cioiel  Communist  as,sau!i 
on  the  cities  of  Vietnam  has  left  170.000 
men,  women,  and  children  homeless. 

Apart  from  this  prievous  cost  in  Jui- 
man  tragedy,  it  has  also  been  a  liard 
week  in  terms  of  our  hopes  for  I'icinam, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  has 
mounted  an  attack  which  was  broader  in 
scojic.  more  ferocious  in  execution,  more 
ambitious  in  concept  and  more  secure  in 
implementation  than  we  had  thougnt 
him  capable  of. 

It  may  be  that  the  enemy  was  able  to 
mount  so  large  an  operation  only  by  a 
convulsive  effort,  only  by  the  expenditure 
of  human  and  material  resources,  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  impossible  in  some 
cases,  to  replace.  That  is  by  no  means 
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certain,  however  and  prudonce  requires 
tliat  we  draw  a  urlmmei  conclusion  Pru- 
dence requires  that  we  conclude  that  the 
Communist  enemy  Is  better  orRanized. 
more  widely  dispersed  with  a  better  .sup- 
ply system,  and  with  a  better  security 
system  than  we  had  thought  heretofore 
It  may  be  Mr  President,  that  he  has 
sliot  most  of  his  arrows  from  his  quiver. 
I  hope  that  that  is  the  ca.se  But  we  can- 
not a.ssume  it  to  be  the  case  in  view  of 
the  effectiveness  of  last  week's  assault. 

It  has.  therefore,  been  a  very  hard 
week,  indeed  And  I  do  not  wish  to  di- 
minish the  kfnmncss  of  the  news  of  Viet- 
nam in  any  way 

There  is.  however,  another  side  to  the 
developments  of  the  past  week  and  It 
would  be  foolish  of  us  to  overlook  that 
other  side  as  to  tr>'  to  take  a  pollyaniih 
attitude 

The  Communi.stvS  have  sustained  very 
heavy  casualties    The  latest  fmures  indi- 
cate that  21.ono  of  the  Communist  as- 
sault troops  ha\e  been  killed  and  5.000 
captured    Bevond  any  doubt  many  more 
have  been  wounded   Whatever  the  Com- 
munists have   accomplished   from   their 
own  point  of  view  by  their  activities  of 
the  past  week  -and  it  is  not  clear  what. 
if  anythint?.   they  have  accomplished  of 
lastini?  value  to  them— they  paid  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  price   It  us  altogether  pos- 
sible   that    to    the    Communist   councils 
slttm^'   today  in   Hanoi,   the  ne.vs  from 
South    Vietnam    Is   even    more   sobering 
than  it  is  to  us    It   ,eems  to  me  rca.son- 
able  to  assume  that  their  losses  exceeded 
anvthins  they  expected   Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult   to    believe    that    the    Communi.^t 
leadership  could  have  willingly  decided 
to  submit  their  troops  to  the  slaughter 
thev  have  e.\penenced  In  the  past  week. 
The  tidiiit's  here  are  heavy,  but  they  arc 
surely  not  ll^'ht  in  Hanoi. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
need  to  bear  this  in  mind  This  is  not 
a  rime  for  despair  on  our  part  nor  is  it 
a  time  to  seek  for  scapeRoats.  It  is  a 
time  for  steadiness  Both  sides  have  sus- 
tiuned  a  shock.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  both  sides  have  sustained  a  .severe 
shfx-k  But  all  the  returns  arc  not  in. 
It  is  too  early  to  determme  what  the 
effect  of  the  i)ast  week  will  be  upon  the 
conflict  m  Vietnam.  That  effect  will  be 
determined  by  the  response  to  the  events 
of  the  past  week  by  the  savagely  beset 
people  of  South  Vietnam— by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  the  most  serious  challenge  it  has 
faced  since  its  election— by  the  response 
of  the  US.  team  in  Vietnam  and  of  the 
American  public  here  at  home. 

It  IS  by  no  means  unheard  of  in  !ils- 
torj'— indeed  it  is  not  even  unusual— that 
tragedies  such  that  South  Vietnam  .has 
undergone  this  past  week  serve  to  .solidify 
and  rejuvenate  rather  than  to  sap  and 
weaken  the  will  of  a  people.  I  am  certain 
that  our  people  in  Vietnam  are  now 
working'  closely  with  Vietnamese  officials 
to  repair  the  damage  and  learn  the  les- 
sons and  to  make  a  I'reater  effort  It  is  a 
fact.  Mr  President,  that  the  Army  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam— the  ARVN— 
did  not  collapse  under  the  cruel  and  al- 
most unique  test  to  which  it  was  put.  It  is 
a  fact  that  one  of  the  bright  .spots  of  hist 
weeks  sad   tale  Is  that   the  ARVN   re- 
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.sijonded   everywhere   to   the  C<immuiu^t 
a.s.sauU  with  braverv  and  in  manv  places 
with  outstandiiu;  gallantry  and  effective- 
ness It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  administra- 
tive   apparatu.<!    of    the    Government    of 
Vietn;im  did  not  shatter  under  the  Com- 
munist a.s.sault.  but  continued  to  function 
und^r  Die  iiardest  of  circumstances  and 
is  already  ma.ssivcly  at  work  on  the  job 
of  restorini?  normal  life  to  the  cities  of 
Vietnam.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Com- 
munist purpo.se  to  break  the  mtepnty  of 
the  ARVN  as  a  national  military  institu- 
tion   It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of 
the  Communists  to  shutter  the  .idminis- 
tration   of   the   ^lovernment.   Thev    have 
.succeeded   m  neither   purpo.se  and   they 
have   paid  a  very   heavy   price   for   the 
effort. 

There  is  in  this  no  cau.sc  for  reioicing 
but  there  is  equally  no  cause  for  despair. 
The  ultimate  victor  in  la.st  week's  battles, 
and  in  tho.se  still  to  come,  will  not  be 
determined  bv  what  liappened  last  week. 
The  victor  will  be  whichever  side  bears 
the  shock  with  the  j?reater  fortitude.  For 
us.  and  fur  our  Vietname.se  allies.  I  think 
It  is  a  ijood  time  to  borrow  a  leal  irom 
the  book  of  a  :reat  wartime  leader  at  a 
time  when  he  and  his  i)cople  were  sorely 
beset.  At  the  heiRht  of  the  Nazi  bombing 
a.vsault  on  London  and  the  other  British 
cities,  Winston  Churchill  cot  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  when  he  told  Adolph  Hitler 
on  behalf  of  the  British  i^eople.  you  do 
your  worst— and  we   uill  do  our  best." 


CONSUMER  Pi{OTF.CTION  LKGISL\- 
TION— ADDftESS  BY  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 


Mr.  .lACKSON  Mr  President,  yester- 
day morning,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  Stale  of 
Wa.shington.  delivered  a  most  uiterestlng 
and  meaningful  me.s.sage  to  the  .American 
Advertising  Federation  on  the  ubject  of 
consumer  protection  legislation. 

I  commend  Senator  Macnitson  on  his 
effective  leader.ship  in  this  very  im- 
portant field — that  of  providing  needed 
protection  to  the  .Vmerlcan  consumer  We 
are  all  consumers.  We  may  not  all  be 
businessmen,  laborers,  or  laimers.  but 
we  are  all  consumers 

It  is  obvious  from  this  address  that 
Senat4.ir  MAcntrsof  has  an  imusually 
clear  understanding  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  .American  con- 
sumer and  American  business.  I  agree 
that  the  question  which  should  be  asked 
is  not:  'The  consumer — too  much  or  too 
little  legislation:"'  but  -How  can  we  bet- 
ter work  together  to  make  certain  that 
consumer  legislation  will  do  the  job  for 
which  it  IS  intended  without  injuring  or 
unduly  burdening  business :*" 

I  believe  that  the  .steps  which  are  being 
taken  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  and  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  legitimate  businesses  The  busi- 
nes.ses  of  our  country  support  this  kind  of 
legislation  .ind  offer  their  coof:)eration.  as 
Senator  .Macni'son  observes,  and  this 
legislation  v^ill  benefit  industry  as  well  as 
the  consumers 

Because  he  has  contributed  important 
insights  and  has  articulated  quite  well 
.some  of   the  problems  iniierent  in  this 


area.  I  commend  Senator  Macni-son's 
addre.ss  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  inserted  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK    CONSI'MFR       Too    MUCH    OR    ToO    IjTTLE 

Legislation 
Someone— !t      might      have      been      Will 
Bogera^once  defined  a  succes.sfiii  politician 
iis  ■the  fellow  who's  a  genius  at  solving  prob- 
lems th.it  don't  exist." 

.^nf1  if  I  know  my  ni^ny  old  friends  here 
na  I  think  1  do.  when  It  comes  to  uur  prow- 
ing  pre-uociipntlon  with  ronsumer  legisI.T- 
ilon  I  -u.spect  thit  thev  feel  Just  a  uttle  bit 
ttiiu  way  .ibout  me.  If  not  the  whole  89th 
.md  OOth  Congresses. 

But  you've  generously  criven  me  10  minutes 
t)  convince  you  that  the  problem  doesn't 
Ue  with  me. 

While  ifs  still  e.irly  morning  and  the  rest 
of  Wnshlngton  Is  asleep,  let  me  ask  vou  for 
.1  minute  to  shuck  ott  vour  roles  as  eminent 
I'iiders  of  c\  most  eminent  profession  and 
to  think  of  jour-selves  .-vs  Just  plain '  con- 
sumers. 

Is  there  .-inyone  here  who  hasn't  come 
home  from  the  ofBce  one  night,  weary  from 
.-.cratching  out  an  honest  dollar,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  a  -iweet  t.ilklng  .salesman  got  h's 
foot  In  the  door,  and  vour  wife  couldn't 
think  nf  any  other  way  of  petting  rid  of  him 
than  signing  that  innocent  .sheaf  .,f  papers 
lie  carried  around  with  him.  which,  upon 
'■'•■se  cxamln.itlon  commits  vou  'o  facsimile 
reprint  of  the  entire  "Hardy  Boys"  series  or 
;in  encvclopedla  of  Chinese  WHter  tortures 

And  how  many  of  vou  h.ive  not  been  driven 
to  teeth-gnashing  by  the  failure  rf  vour 
friendly  auto  dealer,  after  the  ten  trips  to 
the  shop,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  leak 
which  soaks  your  trousers  each  morning 
after  a  heavy  rainfall  on  the  wav  to  work 

And  how  about  the  dLscoverv  when  your 
new  home  appliance  broke  down  that  the 
guarantee  covered  only  the  parts  that  don't 
move  and  that  to  get  It  repaired,  vou  have 
to  mall  It  at  your  cost  to  the  fatcory  in 
Osiika.  Japan;  that  labor  is  extra,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  small  print,  vou  abused  the 
product  when  you  removed  it  from  Its  car- 
ton. .It  which  point  the  warr.intv  expired. 

Isn't  your  wife  concerned  a»x)ut  the  jws- 
slbilltv  of  excess  radiation  from  that  new 
color  TV  Haven't  you  got  an  elderlv  aunt 
or  uncle  who  is  still  paving  four  or  five 
times  Its  value,  for  the  siding  on  their  old 
homestead,  while  the  Blble-spoutlng  sales- 
man who  hooked  them  h.is  gone  on  to 
greener  pastures? 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  Is  not  unhappy 
with  the  escalating  path  of  automobile  in- 
surance rates?  Don't  you  have  a  friend  or 
relative  whose  auto  Insurance  policy  was 
yanked  out  from  under  him  because  of  a 
-•■mall  accident  In  which  the  other  party  was 
clearly  at  fault? 

Is*here  a  man  or  woman  In  this  room  who 
does  not  feel  uneasy  as  his  son  or  daughter 
watches  one  after  another  cigarette  com- 
mercial portraying  cigarettes  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  Good  Life? 

There  are  real  problems  Some  of  them  are 
petty  nuisances.  Others  threaten  the  ability 
of  our  society  to  deal  Justly  with  Its  citizens 
and  even  the  very  health  of  our  people. 

.Margaret  Dana,  a  wonderful  woman  whom 
many  of  you  know,  writes  a  forceful,  but 
balanced  weekly  consumers  column  that 
reaches  many  millions  of  consumers  through- 
out America  Marparet  Dana  Is  not  a  p^'li- 
ticlan  She  makes  no  promises  to  her  readers, 
but  o.Ters  them  a  sympathetic  and  en- 
lightened ear  Last  week,  she  came  to  see  me 
to  lay  on  my  desk  the  problems  brought  to 
her  by  her  readers  Over  a  few  weeks  period, 
she  hfid  received  11  noo  letters  from  ordinary 
people.  11.000  seeking  help  against  an  in- 
credible   variety    oX   consumer    problems. 
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•  These  people  write  to  me."  says  Margaret. 
■  because  they  feel  they  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn." 

Of  course,  not  ail  consumer  problems  merit 
loBlslatlve  solutions  Many  of  you,  while 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  marketing 
defects,  cjuestlon  whether  the  legislative  cure 
may  be  more  lethal  than  the  disease.  There 
Is.  of  course,  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  a 
l.iw  for  every  111  Tf  anything  all  a  man."  says 
Thoreau.  ".  he  forthwith  .^^ets  about  re- 
forming— the  world." 

.Most  of  the  problems  giving  rise  to  pro- 
posals lor  new  legislation  are  not  new:  they 
liav  existe-d  'or  many  years  and  we  have 
tended  to  accept  them  as  necessary.  If  un- 
fortunate, by-products  of  a  vigorous  com- 
l>ctltlvc  system.  Why  this  rash  of  consumer 
legislation  now?  at  a  time  when  our  produc- 
tive and  distributive  machinery  Is  providing 
more  people  with  greater  material  goods  than 
at  any  time  In  the  history  of  civilization. 

It  is  Ironic,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  better 
conditions  get.  the  more  jteople  demand. 
.\s  Eric  Hufer  ixjlnts  out.  the  stowing  man 
is  not  the  revolutionary;  it's  "the  taste  of 
better  things  which  excites  people  to  re- 
volt." "The  discontent  is  likely  to  be  high- 
est— wh.en  conditions  have  so  improved  that 
an  ideal  -state  seems  almost  within  reach." 
So  the  current  public  frustration  which  fires 
the  demands  for  legislative  solutions  is  a 
product  of  the  very  prosperity  of  our 
economy  itself 

But  there  are  other  rea.sons  for  lecislative 
demands.  .\s  Congress  probes  these  issues, 
there  is  a  throwing  awareness  that  market 
forces,  the  purifying  fires  of  competition  do 
not  Invariably  .serve  the  public  interest. 
There  is  no  profit  m  safety,  or  in  air  and 
water  jioUutlon  control  for  the  individual 
entrepreneur  And  where  the  jjrofit  motive 
is  Kicking,  competition  cannot  be  counted 
upiin  to  provide  solutions  for  these  problems. 
.Moreover,  the  evolution  of  production  and 
marketing  techniques  has  introduced  great 
product  complexity  ;it  the  very  time  that 
the  personal  relationship  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence between  buyer  and  .seller  has  all  but 
evaporated  Tl\c  products  we  buy  are  bevond 
our  individual  competence  to  evaluate,  to 
understand  to  repair:  while  the  giant  enter- 
prises which  manufacture  and  distribute 
these  products  appear  cold  and  remote. 

.\nd  vet  our  lives  are  characterized  by  a 
growing  liepcndency  upon  the  products  of 
these  organizations  One  .Mgnificant  piece  of 
consumer  leei.slation  belore  the  Comm.erce 
Committee  is  the  power  reliability  bill.  This 
legislation  represent  an  ctlort  to  assure  ade- 
quate planning  to  avoid  the  re-occurrence  of 
such  cascading  power  Uilures  as  those  which 
l)!acked  out  the  .N'orth.east  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  country  Today,  the  power  sys- 
tems of  the  United  .states  tire  more  reliable 
than  iny  systems  in  the  world;  yet  there  is 
legislation  belore  iis  At  least  part  of  the  rea- 
son is  that  we  have  never  before  been  so 
totally  dependent  upon  the  reliability  of 
power,  both  because  our  individual  lives  are 
ordered  by  machines  v.hich  use  power,  and 
because  vast  reeions  ol  the  country  are  in- 
terdependent .so  that  a  power  failure  affects 
not  just  one  community,  but  potentially  the 
whole  nation. 

In  my  experience,  most  of  the  enlightened 
lepresentatives  of  the  business  communities 
of  this  country  have  come  to  recognize  both 
that  ;eriou.s  problems  exist  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  goods,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, that  these  problems  may  well  be  na- 
tional in  scope  and  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  the  duty  to  be  involved  in  seek- 
ing solutions. 

And  so  I'm  convinced  that  the  question 
you  proposed:  "The  consumer — too  much  or 
too  little  legislation?",  is  the  wrong  question. 
I  would  rather  you  asked  yourselves  and  us 
"How  can  we  better  work  together  to  make 
certain  that  consumer  legislation  will  do  the 


Job  for  which  It  is  Intended  without  injur- 
ing or  unduly  burdening  business?" 

We  ought  to  concentrate  on  avoiding  the 
angry  and  unprofitable  name-calling  that 
characterized  the  legislative  history  cf  the 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

On  both  sides  the  strategies  proved  un- 
profitable. Communications  broke  down.  The 
act  is  In  many  ways  a  sorry  and  confusing 
product,  denounced  as  toothless  by  some 
and  heralded  by  others  .as  containing  almost 
vinlimited  powers  to  regulate  "value  compari- 
sons "  in  the  marketplace. 

The  Commerce  Committee  held  8  long  ci;iys 
(is  that  the  political  equivalent  ol  <;iant 
lialf-quarts)  of  unenligh tuning,  tedious  hear- 
ings on  the  packaging  bill.  Industry  witnesses 
were  offended  because  the  heariims  were 
sparsely  attended  by  memtiers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, yet  those  who  came  heard  witness 
aftPr  witness  repeat  the  same  litany:  There 
.are  no  problems  in  the  latielmg  or  packaeinp 
rf  consumer  goods;  the  consumer  is  a  bril- 
liant .sovereign  and  needs  no  lielp  from  an 
intermeddling  government  in  reducing  con- 
luslon   in  the  marketplace. 

I  remember  how  deli'^hted  we  were  to  re- 
ceive a  brief  statement,  for  the  record  ;' 
unique  statement — from  one  major  food 
processor,  but  not  because  the  statement 
supported  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  contained  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive briefs  against  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  But  the  testimony  acknowl^dced 
ttiat  a  problem  existed,  that  a  consumer 
might  leant  to  compare  the  pncc  per  unit  for 
the  products  competing  for  her  attention. 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  a  method  could 
t>e  devised  to  supply  the  consumer  in  the 
supermarket  with  a  simple  means  lor  cal- 
culating price  per  unit.  The  Committee  ex- 
plored this  possibility  at  some  length  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  tinaliy  aban- 
doned it  reluctantly  as  impracticable.  But 
at  least  it  represented  an  effort  on  both  sides 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  ijroblem,  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Committee  might  Just  be  hon- 
estly interested  in  solutions  which  did  not 
unduly  burden  the  manufacturers. 

When  the  auto  safety  bill  was  l>efore  us. 
the  automobile  industry,  unlike  the  grocery 
manufacturers,  finally  came  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  but  not  before  it  had  .suttered  a 
needless  series  of  public  relations  disasters. 
Yet  as  late  as  they  came  to  the  table,  the 
end  result  was  a  far  more  creditable  piece 
of  legislative  craftsmanship  than  the  packag- 
ing bill.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  when  the 
automobile  makers  focused  on  those  safe- 
guards which  were  essential  to  their  industry. 
and  made  their  case  for  those  safeguards. 
Congress  responded  fairly.  But  it  was  only 
by  meeting  with  the  Corrunittee  and  freely 
engaging  in  the  give  and  take  of  discussion 
that  this  objective  was  served. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  1967  was  a 
quieter  year,  but  it  was  not  n  less  significant 
one.  Our  Committee  produced  three  major 
pieces  of  consumer  legislation.  The  author- 
ization to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
Amendments,  and  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  bill.  Yet  the  quality  of  industry  in- 
volvement in  these  pieces  of  legislation  was 
markedly  diflterent  from  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion, to  the  t>enefit  not  only  of  the  affected 
industries  but,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  as  well. 

The  Product  Safety  Commission  was  ac- 
tively supported  by  the  affected  industries. 
And  when  the  appliance  makers  did  express 
concern  that  the  Commission  in  investigat- 
ing the  existence  of  design  and  construction 
hazards  and  formulating  a  program  of  reme- 
dial action  should  not  be  in  the  position  of 
blacklisting  specific  products  or'  disclosing 
trade  secrets,  these  safeguards  were  readily 
incorporated  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 

The  original  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  passed 
in  1953,  provided  no  flexibility  to  reflect  ex- 
perience in  enforcing  it  or  technological  im- 


l)rovement  in  flame  retardancy.  lUs  scope  was 
so  severely  circumscribed  that  while  bridal 
veils  were  subject  to  its  force.  Infant  receiv- 
ing blankets  were  not  After  passage  of  the 
-■Vet,  the  voluntary  industry  conunittee  wh:ch 
had  devised  the  standards  incorporated  in  tlie 
.Act  did  not  meet  once  in  10  years  to  coiuider 
upgrading  them. 

Tiie  initial  response  of  the  textile  industry 
lo  the  proposed  Flammable  Fabrics  .Act  iJro- 
I>osa!s  was.  to  parajihrase  one  industry 
spokesman.  "Blood  will  llow  in  the  halls  of 
C'on.rc.^s.  Ijplore  we  .•-ubmit  to  tliis  tyranny" 

But  once  the  textile  industry  recocni,:ed 
the  .seriousness  (if  the  legislative  effort,  they 
came  to  the  Committee  at  .an  early  stacc  in 
the  proceedings  :.i.d  asked  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  reasonable  bill 
with  which  they  could  live.  There  was  hard 
Ixirgaining  (.n  both  sides  conducted  i;i  an 
atmosphere  wnthout  rancor  and  a  conlproInl^e 
was  reached  which  was  so  agreeable  to  all 
paities  involved  that  it  was  accepted  bv  tne 
Committee  unanimously,  with  no  amend- 
ment.s.  Yet  il  represents  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  consumer  protection  legislation. 

.\gain.  the  Comimttee  gave  its  unanimous 
approval  to  a  gas  pipeline  safety  bill  which 
was  the  product  of  the  same  style  of  hard. 
good  faith  negotiation,  a  bill  which  m  the 
judgment  of  those  involved  represents  no 
compromise  of  the  public's  right  to  be  pro- 
tected from  inadequately  safe  pipelines,  yet 
affords  the  pipeline  industry  substantial  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary,  uninformed  l'Ov- 
ernmrnt  flat. 

In  :hort.  I  think  we  are  arriving  at  an  ap- 
preciation of  each  other's  problems  There 
are  tliose  in  industry  who  recognize  'hat  the 
complexity  of  the  marketplace  makes  it  im- 
perative that  government  Intervene  where 
necessary  on  behalf  oi  the  individual  con- 
sumer. There  is  growiiag  awareness  that  com- 
petition does  not  necessarily  jjroducc  safer 
cars  or  flame  retardant  drapes  or  shock:ess 
appliances. 

.And  on  the  government's  side  there  is  a 
f;rowing  appreciation  of  the  dangers  ol  what 
I  call  "legislative  overkill" —the  burdening  of 
an  industry  with  the  heavy  hand  of  bu- 
reaucracy wiU:iout  demonstrated  need  or 
Justification. 

The  govermnental  responses  Vi  most  con- 
sumer i-ssues  lias  not  yet  hardened.  There  is 
still  time  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems, .ind  to  explore  alternative  solutions. 
There  ir,  tunc  '.  et  to  avoid  legislative  over- 
kill. 

But  it  i,s  too  late  to  convince  Washingt-on 
that  these  issues  are  false  images  produced 
by  political  LSD — or  that  Washington  h.as  ao 
business  meddling  in  your  business. 

If  we  can  share  these  few,  basic  premises, 
then  Congress,  and  in  particular  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  can  honestly  serve,  not 
.IS  a  battleground,  but  as  a  common  meet- 
ingplace  for  government,  business  and  the 
consumer. 


TRIBUTE     TO     SENATOR     CARLSON 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. January  23.  my  e.steemed  co!Iea,ciie 
from  Kansas.  Frank  Carlsox.  observed 
)iis  75th  birthday.  I  wish  to  take  t.his 
oppoitunity  to  extend  to  him  my  belated 
creetingrs  on  that  most  happy  occasion. 
Moreover.  I  wish  to  commend  him  at  the 
same  time  for  the  40  years  of  service  that 
he  has  s^iven  to  not  only  liis  home  State 
of  Kansas,  but  al.so  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

When  I  first  came  here  nearly  7  years 
ago.  Senator  Carlson  would  always  lend 
a  thoughtful  ear  whenever  I  needed  aiw 
advice.  Through  the  years,  we  have 
worked  togrether  and  my  admiration  for 
Frank  Carlson  has  grown  all  the  time. 
His    untiring    efforts   on    behalf   of   his 
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country  should  not  and  will  not  go  un- 
noticed. I  certainly  ret; ret  that  he  ha.s 
decided  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  ses- 
s\on.  for  he  has  always  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  U5  servliis?  with  him  I  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  to  come,  and  I  hope 
that  he  returns  to  \l.sit  with  us  many 
tunes.   He   has  ser\ed    lil.s  country   well. 
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PirnLir  dfmands  gun  law 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  as  the  ^ec- 
ond  session  of  the  90th  Congress  beean. 
the  organized  opi)ositlon  to  sensible  Fed- 
eral sjun  control  laws  (>f>ened  a  new  and 
concerted  campaign  to  contuse  both  the 
public  and  Congress  on  the  need  for  ef- 
fective, enforceable  firearms  lavs 

It  not  only  seems  incontiruous  but  it 
Is  incongruous  that  responsible  people 
and  orcani/ations,  and  lobbies  who  pre- 
sumably represent  responsible  bu.^iness 
and  industry,  oppose  a  workable  law  that 
would  tlTectively  disarm  the  criminal 

In  the  same  breath,  these  very  .same 
groups  are  demandinK  something  be  done 
about  the  high  rate  of  street  crime,  mur- 
der, and  riots. 

The  tentacles  of  this  organized  op[K>- 
sition,  financed  by  wealthy  lobbies,  are 
evident  everywhere  Newspajiers,  the 
media,  and  the  people  from  the  smallest 
city  to  the  largest,  are  bombarded  with 
literature  based  almost  entirely  on  dis- 
tortions of  the  seriousness  of  ihe  fire- 
arms problem  and  what  the  administra- 
tion IS  trying  to  do  about  it 

Difficult  as  It  IS  lo  believe,  the  opposi- 
tion is  now  in  a  headlong  campaign  to 
discredit  legislation  that  was  more  than 
6  years  in  the  making  and  that  would  ef- 
fectively cut  down  on  the  tratTic  in  fire- 
arms which  show  up  each  year  in  our 
crime  statistics. 

Mass  mailings  of  bulletins  are  being 
repeatedly  sent  )Ut  containing  tiross  mis- 
statements of  fact,  and  mountains  of  er- 
roneous fancy  ;n  a  c^ilculated  effort  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  administration.";  proposed 
firearms  law,  S    1.  amendment  90. 

In  place  of  S.  1.  amendment  90.  the 
gun  lobbies  would  substitute  a  lesser 
mea^sure.  one  with  little  chance  of  being 
efTective  and  which  does  not  consider 
the  firearms  problem  in  its  entirety 

It  is  fncourai;inu  to  report.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, that  the  campaign  has  not  been 
entirely  effective  On  the  contrarj-.  the 
press  of  America  has  not  been  fooled, 
and  I  daresay  neither  have  the  people 

The  bulk  of  the  press,  upwards  of  90 
percent,  have  supported  a  strong  gun 
control  law.  The  newspapers.  mat;azines 
and  broadcast  media.  Iari;e  and  small, 
are  close  to  the  people  and  clo.se  to  the 
problems  of  crime  and  are  demanding 
adoption  of  a  strontr.  effective,  workable, 
enforceable  Federal  iiun  control  law 

I  believe  we  should  listen  to  them. 

Mr  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  another  repre.sent- 
ative  collection  of  editorial  opinion  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  strong 
Federal  gun  control  laws  are  needed  and 
needed  right  now.  The  public  wants 
them 

There  beln^  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


If^om  the  Wall  cJtreet  Journal.  Feb  1  lrt68| 
WnT  All  tub  Frss-" 

When  President  Jolinson.  In  his  State  af 
the  Union  .Message,  called  for  a  gun  control 
livr.  he  presumably  wis  brnred  tor  nn  outcry 
from  the  pro-gun  group  The  line  of  the  op- 
position is.  of  course,  that  the  Con.-stltutlon 
gives  everyone  the  'rlglit"  to  Iceop  and  bear 
tktms. 

One  answer  to  that  argument  Is  that  the 
Conslilutloii.  in  the  same  sentence  strcs.ses 
the  nerd  for  .^  well-regulated"  mllltla  It's 
doubtful  th.it  nur  forefathers  h.id  they  been 
confronted  by  widespread  Interstate  mnll- 
orrter  trifflc  In  firearms,  would  have  been  of- 
fended by  reasonable  rules 

In  states  where  g^n-purchaae  permits  are 
required,  moreover,  ttie  stress  Is  on  control. 
not  jirohlbltlon  This  point  was  emphasized 
recently  by  the  appellate  division  ■>f  New 
Jerseys  superior  court,  in  a  decl.slon  '.ip- 
lioldlng  the  st.ite's  1966  law  to  control  sales 
of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  law  restrains  only  crlmln:\ls.  alcohol- 
ics, drug  addicts,  subversives  and  persons 
with  physical  aliments  th.it  made  them  poor 
gun  risks  As  the  court  srdd.  "No  law-abiding 
citizen,  free  from  the  stitute's  fiualiflcatlons. 
iias  been  or  will  be  precluded  from  pur- 
ch.'U"M»e'.  keeping  or  bearing  .irms  "  In  the 
law's  first  15  months,  the  state  disapproved 
less  than  2"   of  the  applications  for  permits 

If  the  laws  are  thus  sensibly  dniwn  and 
enforced,  in  fact,  most  rltlzen.s  iire  likely  to 
conclude  th.it  the  opposition  doth  protest  too 
much 

I  Prom  the  Redding   i  Calif  ^    Record -Search- 
light. Oct   16.  1967) 
Antimissile  Slingshots? 

The  sort  of  nonsense  that  Is  used  to  argue 
against  any  kind  of  meaningful  gun  control 
legislation  Is  typified  by  a  recent  editorial 
In  The  American  Rifleman  niagay.ine.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  real  re.ison  Israel  was  able  to 
win  a  war  agaln.st  vastly  .^uiierljr  manpower 
in  such  short  time  has  been  overlooked  The 
reason:      civilian    marksmanship.' 

Starting  with  David's  triumph  over  Go- 
liath because  of  his  unerring  aim  with  a 
slingshot  savs  the  editorial.  I'alestlne  lias 
had  a  tradition  of  target  practice  that  con- 
tinues today  with  a  government-run  pro- 
gram of  rifle  instruction  for  youngsters. 
Since  It  paid  off  in  such  a  quick  victory  over 
the  Arabs,  the  editorial  suggests  the  US. 
needs  a  similar  program. 

That  point  of  view  might  be  more  com- 
pelling If  this  country  were  more  likely  to  be 
Invaded  by  Arabs  than  It  seems  .a  the  mo- 
ment Against  the  more  likely  threat  of  a 
Chinese  ur  Russian  nuclear  missile  utUick. 
rifles — no  matter  liow  expertly  iilmed  - 
would  be  .ibout  aa  effective  as  slingshots 

I  Prom  the  Tuscalooea  i  Ala  )  News. 
Jan.  20.  1968) 

\  Responsibility  We   .\ll  Mrsr  Share 

Judging  from  the  applause  of  those  hear- 
ing President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union 
message  In  the  capitol  Wednesday  night,  the 
appeal  for  action  to  halt  violence  and  crime 
hit  the  most  respon.sive  chord. 

The  President  said,  and  rightly  so.  that 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  Is  predomi- 
nantly a  local  challenge  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  first  line  of  defeii.se  against  violence 
and  lawlessness  rests  with  local  and  state 
r>fflclaLs 

The  President's  proposals  to  check  another 
summer  of  flery  lawlessness  In  the  nation's 
cities  did  not  ofTer  any  new  solutions  or 
hopes  for  early  action  on  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

He  did  ask  for  quick  House  action  on  the 
Senate-passed  "safe  streets'  bill,  a  curb  on 
the  mall-order  firearms  business,  a  business- 
government  Job  training  effort,  expanded 
public  housing  and  funds  to  assist  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  In  eqtilpplng 
and  training  personnel. 
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It  remains  t<j  be  seen  whether  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  t-'anslate  their  fav(jr- 
able  rp>ip(.nse  to  -his  portiMH  ,,f  the  State  of 
the  Union  inessitge  into  meaningful  and  con- 
structive legislation. 

.■VsfilsUince  lu  whatever  form  Congress  may 
provide  in  this  sessii.n.  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  liK-nl  level  In  either  funds  or  other  forms 
of  aid  in  time  for  use  in  the  event  this  sum- 
mer follows  tlie  pattern  of  a  year  ago. 

That  places  extra  emphasis  on  state  and 
iix-al  omclals  lo  head  otj  i,r  .ivert  mass  dis- 
orders with  their  own  resources  In  the  com- 
ing months. 

It  v^ould  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the  pub- 
lic ut  large  to  assign  total  responsibility  for 
riot  prevention  to  law  enforcement  officials. 
They  bear  the  brunt  of  the  responsibility  for 
upholding  the  l.iw  and  of  combatting  law 
violations. 

But  getting  to  the  root  of  the  problems 
which  spawn  mass  disorder  is  a  responsibility 
that  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  every 
citizen. 

I  Prom  the  Auburn  <N  Y  1  Citizen-Advertiser, 

Jan    19,   1968] 

OiTN  Restrictions 

(By  George  R   Metcalf) 

State  Sen  Theodore  D  Day.  of  Interlaken, 
writes  In  his  latest  legislative  report  of  '  hear- 
inc;  a  great  deal  about"  the  need  for  resu- 
latlng  the  use  and  ownership  of  firearms 

■  Startlntr  with  the  tragic  .issassinatlon  of 
President  Kennedy,"  he  poes  on  to  say,  '  there 
h.as  been  ngitation  to  accomplish  this  So  far. 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  practical 
good  result  that  would  be  accomplished  by 
such  a  move 

"Tlie  criminal  who  want.s  a  cun  ran  alwavs 
get  one  The  honest  sporting  citizens  who 
have  guns  would  be  punished  and  harassed 
with  additional  costs  and  red  tape   ' 

Without  attempting  to  be  facetious,  it 
seems  to  me  tills  argument  could  be  used  to 
end  all  licensing  For  If  criminals  can  "al- 
ways" get  a  sun.  reeardless  of  the  l.iw.  and 

■  honest   sporting  citizens"   are   law  abiding, 
who  needs  a  law? 

I  believe  the  problem  wlilch  Sen  D-ay  raLses 
13  :ar  too  serious  to  warrant  such  hands  off 
treatment. 

The  United  States  Is  passing  through  a 
period  of  domestic  turmoil,  unmatched  In  its 
lilstory  except  for  the  Civil  W'ar  Not  only  i.i 
the  Incidence  of  cnme  on  the  Increase  but 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  riots 
will  erupt  across  the  nation  in  a  score  of 
cities    once  the  hot  weather  begins  again. 

To  continue  the  current  situation  under 
whicli  guns  are  readily  available  to  anyone  is 
to  douse  oil  on  tlie  liames.  Tills  is  precisely 
why  President  Johnson  m  liis  State  of  the 
Union  .Message  said  he  was  urging  Congress 

■  to  stop  the  trade  in  mail  order  murder  this 
year  by  adopting  a  proper  gun  control  law." 

I  fiope  our  federal  legislators  follow  the 
President  s  advise  for  the  first  step  in  curb- 
ing violence  Is  to  remove  or  control  the  we.ip- 
ons  that  make  crime,  riots  and  disorder 
possible. 

Whether  or  not  the  Congress  accedes  to 
Mr.  Johnsons  request,  the  Legislature  of  New 
■Vork  still  has  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
within  its  boundaries  whicli  it  cannot  dodge 
by  tossing  the  '  hot  potato"  to  Washington. 

What  makes  the  control  of  firearms  a  "hot 
potato"  is  the  belief  among  a  substantial 
number  of  citizens  that  possession  of  a  rifle, 
pistol  or  shotgun  Is  necessary  ;or  one's  self- 
protection. 

This  stems  in  part  from  the  ancient  belief 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  "castle."  that  lie 
has  a  right  to  protect  it  against  any  Invader. 

It  also,  oddly  enough,  is  a  result  of  a 
paranoiac  fear  that  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try are  behind  the  effort  to  control  firearms. 
Secret  agents  of  the  communistic  conspiracy, 
for  example,  are  pictured  as  standing  in  tlie 
wings  waiting  to  swoop  down  at  the  first 
evidence  of  U  S  Citizens  disarming. 

Despite  these  arguments  against  the  con- 


trol and  regulation  of  firearms,  the  one  fact 
we  are  faced  with  Is  that  violence  lin-  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  No 
other  country  on  the  globe  compares  with 
the  U.S.  in  the  number  of  murders  that  are 
committed  annually;  London  is  a  bucolic 
patch  of  houses  in  contract  t  >  arcrry  New 
York. 

Of  course  there  are  many  l actors  that 
<-ontribute  to  the  nation's  violence  besides 
■•le  vast  number  of  guns  in  circulation — The 
i  ••-nble  slum-ghetio  neighborhoods  in  all  of 
ur  l.u-ge  urban  centers,  the  gun-toting, 
tough-talking  characters  that  flash  on  TV 
screens  dally  to  the  delight  of  the  young  fry 
and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  this  nation 
to  keep  out  of  war 

The  toUil  mo<xl  is  one  r>f  violence  tliat 
cries  out  for  correction.  But.  like  so  many 
problems,  its  correction  or  solution  depends 
I'pon  the  willingness  of  Americans  to  change 
tlieir   pattern   of   living. 

Obviously,  the  police  must  liclp  to  curb 
(  r.me  and  violence  Yet.  their  ))ari  is  often 
more  a  matter  of  trying  to  shut  the  doors 
after  the  horses  are  gore  than  avoiding 
violence  before  It  begins. 

The  people  themselves,  if  they  want  to 
live  In  a  nation  of  peace  and  securitv.  must 
accept  some  deterrent  to  their  freedom 
which  includes  curbing  free  and  easy  use 
uf  firearms. 

I  From  tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Feb.   1.   1968) 

Ac.MN.  Crime  and  the  CovtiT 

The  Supreme  Court  has  again  arouted 
criticism  with  its  twin  decision.^  (..n  firearms 
and  gambling,  one  lorblds  ijrosecution  of  a 
person  for  failing  to  register  such  federally- 
stressed  weapons  as  sawed-off  shott^uns,  ma- 
chine guns  and  silencer-equipped  weapons. 
The  other  invahdates  a  federal  law  which  re- 
quired gamblers  to  reg'ster  annually  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  pay  taxes  on 
tiieir  wagcrincts. 

Both  decisions  were  7  1,  with  only  Chief 
Justice  Warren  dissenting. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  quite  evident  that 
the  decisions  close  down  certain  ways  and 
means  of  apprehending  criminals.  They  ham- 
per, to  a  degree,  that  war  against  mounting 
crime  which  the  entire  nation  is  watching. 
The  decisions  revive  the  chiirge  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  IS  favoring  the  criminal — by 
weighing  in  heavily  on  individual  rights — 
rather  than  aiding  law  enforcement — by 
stressing  the  goverrmient's  police-power 
rlght-s. 

Yet  here  is  the  Constitution's  Fifth 
Amendment,  which  specifically  prohibits  self- 
incrimination:  a  person  shall  not.  it  declares, 
"be  compelled  in  .iny  criminal  c.ise  lo  be  a 
witness  against  himself." 

If  a  gambler  iias  to  fill  out  a  form  stating 
that  lie  is  u  gambler,  he  is  being  a  witness 
against  lilmself.  If  a  person  acquired  a  weap- 
on without  going  through  proper  registra- 
tion formalities  (certain  lethal  weapons  are 
required  to  be  registered  after  the  attempted 
iLisasslnation  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1933  I , 
he  would  incriminate  himself  by  a  later  at- 
tempt lo  register,  said  Justice  Harlan. 

Tliese  decisions,  it  must  be  stressed,  do  not 
halt  the  drive  to  regulate  guns  or  control 
gambling.  Justice  Harlan  jiolnts  out  that  the 
Court  has  not  said  the  government  lacks  con- 
stitutional power  to  ti\x  gamblers  or  regulate 
possession  of  firearms.  But  its  dissenter  War- 
ren predicts,  the  rulings  will  open  the  door 
to  "a  new  wave  cf  attacks  '  on  other  federal 
registration  statutes,  such  as  those  requiring 
persons  to  register  if  dealing  in  narcotics  and 
marijuana  or  possessing  liquor  stills. 

There  can  still  be  raids  against  stills  and 
drug-iKJSsession.  but  federal  nrtents  won't  be 
.:ided  by  tip-oHs  self-supplied  by  the  regis- 
l.-ation  requirements. 

What  can  be  done?  Certainly  now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  get  behind  and  pass  the 
administration's  gun  control  law.  currently 
suillcd   in   the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


The  Supreme  Court  could  not  object  to  a 
registration  requirement  for  ordinary  kgally- 
possessed  firearms. 

It  is  also  the  time  for  courts.  Congress  and 
the  public  to  give  more  attention  and  pow- 
erful support  to  the  "constitutlon-i''r(X)f" 
drive  on  crime  which  Is  now  gathering  nio- 
nieritum — utilizing  every  modern  device  that 
technological  aid  supplies. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)    Bulletin    Jan 

31,  19681 

No   More  Free   Bulllts 

One  of  the  homefront  casualties  of  the 
President's  budget  cuts  is  the  $800, Ouo  ex- 
pended yearly  for  rifle  ammunition  lor  civil- 
ian marksmanship  training. 

Only  $52,000  has  been  left  in  the  budget 
and  this  is  for  office  staffing. 

Since  the  increased  pressure  for  control 
and  registry  of  firearms,  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  tlie  Army  supervisors  of  the  marksman- 
ship program  has  been  under  attack  in  Con- 
gre.ss  and  on  several  other  fronts 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  most  non- 
marksmen  that  the  government  would  s'lb- 
sidiioe  the  use  of  firearms,  on  one  liand,  while 
trying  to  curb  their  use.  This,  and  ►lenerai 
domestic  economy,  probably  dicUited  the  cul- 
ling iipproach  to  the  appropriation. 

In  the  debate  over  gun  ownerslii]).  the 
NR.\  argued  that  the  right  t'f  cirryliir  lire- 
arms  under  legal  conditions  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution.  But  the  premise  that 
illegal  and  deadly  use  is  so  often  made  of 
firearms  and  that  the  greater  good  of  the 
public  must  also  be  heeded,  also  arew  ;  trong 
backing. 

Congress  has  been  dilatory  in  the  p.issage 
of  antiweapon  legislation.  With  the  appro- 
priation for  ammunition  wiped  out  of  federal 
spending,  It  is  possible  that  the  NRA  and 
other  proponents  of  the  right  to  bear  arms 
will  figlit  to  have  the  cuts  restored. 

If  they  do.  it  will  open  the  battle  .-^galn 
and  the  sponsors  of  restrictive  legislation 
may  get  their  point  across  to  the  legislators 
for  stronger  gun  controls.  There  are.  .seem- 
ingly, better  ways  to  spend  federal  taxes  than 
by  subsidizing  what  amounts  lo  a  civilian 
hobby. 

irr.om  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)   Journal. 

Sept.    27.    19671 

NRA     Misdirected 

Huron  Daily  Plainsman. — In  a  r"blic 
pita  for  anti-crime  legislation.  President 
Johnson  has  again  asked  the  Congress  lo 
pass   a   long-stalled   gun-control   bill. 

The  measure  is  the  third  gun-contrcl  bill 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  and,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors, it  has  remained  in  House  and 
Senate  subcommittees  witii  little  prospect  of 
pa-ss-ige. 

We  do  not  believe  a  gun-control  law  would 
put  an  end  to  "armed  terror  "  in  the  nation 
as  the  President  has  implied.  But  it  would 
lielp  law  enforcement  officers  to  keep  danger- 
ous weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
undesirable  characters  who  use  Ihcni  i.gain;.t 
society. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  and  other 
segments  of  "the  gun  lobby"  have  so  far 
successfully  blocked  all  attempts  to  pass 
any  kind  of  guncontrol  legislation.  If  they 
would  exert  the  same  effort  in  the  positive 
direction  of  securing  a  law  that  would  pro- 
tect their  rights  as  sportsmen  and  at  the 
same  time  control  the  purchase  and  owner- 
ship of  lethal  weapons  by  criminal  ele- 
ments, they  would  be  doing  ihcmseives  i.iid 
society  a  service. 

(From   the  Asheville   INC.)    Times.  Jan.  27. 

19681 

A  Gun  Law — Finally? 

Members    of   the   90th    Congress    are    lust 

back    from    a    Christmas    recess    at    home. 

Against    previous    performance,    it's    to    be 

hoped  that  what  they  heard  there  will  fi- 


nally move  them  to  enactment  of  gun  control 
k'gislation. 

Unless  all  the  polls  are  WTOng,  the  folks 
liack  home  are  mad  us  hornets  about  crime 
in  the  streets,  and  the  mall  order  sale  of 
weapons  i:;  an  undeniable  factor  in  that 
crime.  Popular  opinion  seems  to  be  on  the 
Side  of   gun  control. 

For  years,  though.  Congress  lias  sidled  up 
to  a  pun  control  law  and  then  backed  off. 
Tiic  t'uu  lobby.  Leaded  by  the  American 
lUfle  Association,  has  always  been  too  potent. 

This  could  be  the  y;ar.  though.  It's  an 
<  lection  year  iiiid  people  are  angry. 

I  From  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun, 

Sept.  8.  1967) 

Gun  Control  Support  Gbows 

The  strong  gun  lobby,  always  able  in  the 
p.ist  lo  sway  Ckjngress  to  its  thinking,  finally 
i.s  meeting  some  stiff  opposition. 

Congressmen  report  that  the  riots  of  the 
past  few  niontlis,  plus  urglnps  such  as  that 
of  H.  Rap  Brown  to  Detroit  Negroes  to  "get 
yourself  some  guns."  has  prompted  many 
.•\niericans  to  urge  action  on  gun  control  Icg- 

i.'-l-itiOII. 

Mail  in  the  past  has  ;dways  run  heavily 
i.R.'ont  ^un  laws  but  now  liic  new  public 
:iwarcncrs  lias  brought  a  marked  increase  in 
.siyiport  for  gun  controls.  Newspapers  around 
the  country,  smaller  ones  as  vveil  as  large 
dailits  hr.ve  given  support  lo  gun  Ifcisuaion 
'•ditorially  and  urged  public  expression. 

Wliat  siiould  be  tiic  clincher  came  liils 
week  when  J.  Edear  Hoover,  director  of  the 
FeUcral  Bureau  of  Invest:gation,  spoke  up 
with  force  in  the  September  FBI  bulletin. 

The  l;nie  for  debating  the  ;  ;sue  Is  past. 
I'.p  .':!ys.  and  "the  time  for  action  is  lie.-e." 
I  think  mail-order  firearm  purchases 
should  1  e  banned,  interstate  tran.'^portatioji 
of  iirearms  controlled,  and  local  re.sistration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced."  he  saul. 

The  highly  respected  FBI  chief  has  thus. 
in  effect,  endorsed  Ihe  ::dminislration's  gun 
bill  iiow  under  consider. men  m  Senate  and 
House  committees.  Hoover  poes  luriher  t;-.an 
tile  .idministrat.on.  liovvever.  i:i  urging  that 
reiTiSir.ition   of    guns    be    required. 

He  once  loid  a  congressional  committee: 
"You  have  lo  get  a  license  for  your  dog;  you 
litive  to  get  a  license  lo  drive  your  car;  vou 
liave  to  get  a  license  lo  go  into  business  ven- 
tures, I  see  no  great  probleni  lo  the  individual 
ill  requir.ng  all  guns  lo  be  registered  if  the 
owner  i.as  nothing  V)  hide  ..nd  if  he  is  a 
law-nbiding  citizen." 

The  adininislraiion  bill  v.ould  ban  direct 
Sale  to  individuals  of  mail-order  runs:  regu- 
late over-the-counter  sale  of  all  firearms, 
license  all  dealers,  importers,  and  manul..c- 
turers  of  firearm.;:  prohibit  importation  i  i 
military  surplus  Land  guns  iwhicii  make  i<p 
most  of  tiie  mail-order  variety  i;  regul.':te  all 
other  imported  f.rs.irnis,  ,ind  place  stringent 
controls  over  "destrucLive  devices." 

Congress  should  pass  the  bill.  The  rate  of 
murder  and  assault  by  gun  has  been  soar- 
ing, and  of  57  l.iw  enlorcemeni  officers  trilled 
in  line  of  duty  l.tsl  ye:tr,  all  but  two  were 
gunshot  victims.  And  in  addition  we  now 
iiave  danger  ::;  t'le  cities,  where  would-:. e 
snipers  can  easily  and  chc.iply  order  nllci 
by  mail. 

The  gun  lobbv  cries  that  the  bill  would  In- 
terfere with  the  "right  of  caizens  lo  bear 
arms."  It  would  not,  The  law-abiding  citizen 
could  still  procure  weapons  in  duly  certifiej 
ways.  The  Iunat;c  and  the  criminal  would, 
liowever,  be  hampered. 

That  is  what  gun  control  is  all  about,  .'-nd 
there  is  :io  reason  why  a  civl!l;;ed  nation 
should  put  i;p  wii.i  unrestricted  peddling  ol 
dcaaly   weapons. 

IFiom   the  Chicago    (Ill.i    Sun-Times. 

Jan.  ■il.  19681 

CuURT    .VXD    Gun    Toting 

Tlie   Supreme   Court  ruling   knocking   out 

the  registration  cl  ^i.mblers  and  of  outlawed 
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ni.ichineKUiis  itnd  sawed-ntT  shotguns  does 
not  condune  gambllnij  and  ijanfjstensm  But 
It  follows  the  Constitutions  nondlstlncUon 
between  the  obviously  «ulUy  and  the  pre- 
sumed innocent,  neither  can  be  required  by 
law  to  make  a  public  confession  of  guilt 

The  ruling  shouldn't  bogtle  honest  law 
enforcement  In  many  cities,  registered  gam- 
blers were  ne\er  arrested  And  illegal  posses- 
sion of  a  machinegun  Is  still  cause  for  arrest 

The  ruling  does  not  ban  registration  of 
legal  guns  siirh  ds  is  proposed  in  the  Chi- 
cago City  Council  Thc^e  who  are  alarmed 
about  the  cnurt's  oth  Amendment  rulings 
would  be  well-advised  to  direct  their  com- 
ments to  Congress  and  to  demand  stronger 
laws  against  gambling,  gim-toting  and  crime 
in  general. 

I  Prom  the  Utlcn  iNY  )  Observer  Dispatch, 
Jan    1«    IfWBI 

Hwnr.i-Ns   .Vren  r  Cjni. r   Dfatii   Oralers 

<  )p[>onenls  rif  Governor  Rucltefellers  pro- 
[jo^fcl  legislation  to  register  legal  sales  of 
shotguns  and  rifles  appear  to  be  making 
headway  again  Our  regional  stjtte  legislators 
seems  to  be  won  over  tn  the  hunter  and  rifle 
club  stonefaced  view  of  such  bills 

However,  the  argument  Mial  most  murders 
are  committed  by  hand  guns  isn't  altogether 
convincing  Whether  it's  a  minority  or  major- 
ity type  of  murder  the  result  with  bigger 
guns  IS  just  as  deadly  and  tragic  lor  all  con- 
cerned. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  who  shot  a  President 
and  those  misguided  tower"  killers  who 
killed  without  apparent  reason  didn't  use 
hand  gtins. 

Control  of  ntle  and  shotgun  sales  could  be 
helplul   in  reducing  such  tragedies 

I  Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  '  Utah  i  Tribune. 

Nov    'J5.  19671 

Gun  CoNTHOt  Prospects  Not  Withowt 

Reason 

Repeated    gun    violence    in    otherwise   sa/e 

surroundings    loouses   growing   attention   on 

public  firearms  policy 

A  controversy  already  rages,  prompted 
mostly  by  bills  in  Congress  that  would  impose 
more  government  supervision  over  the  indi- 
vidual's gun  ownership  These  measures  did 
not  develop  without  cause 

Opponents  of  increased  gun  control  argue 
the  US.  Constlt  ition  guarantees  citizen 
rights  to  maintain  personal  firearms  and 
that  cnmlnal  elements  will  never  be  de- 
terred by  gun  prohibition,  no  matter  how 
stringent 

Those  who  would  require  more  registra- 
tion and  tighter  interstate  gun  commerce 
restrictions  counter  the  privilege  extended 
to  law  abiding  citizens  is  so  abused  it  poses 
a  continual  threat  to  the  public  safety. 
Every  death  and  iniury  involving  accidental 
or  deliberate  shooting  incidents  strengthens 
this  position 

Now  m  a  respect-ible  Salt  Lake  residential 
neighborhood  during  early  morning  hours, 
a  school  teacher  s  home  Is  peppered  by  gun- 
fire The  fact  that  the  teacher  and  his  family 
were  in  bed  .isleep  and  therefore  escaped 
injury  does  not  alter  this  frightening  aspect 
of  this  deplorable  crime. 

Since  this  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in 
Salt  Lake  or  Utah,  it  need  not  stand  as  an 
example  of  \  local  situation  reaching  fear- 
some proportions.  Nonetheless,  as  part  of  a 
di.stincc  problem  evidenced  throughout  the 
nation,  which  shows  no  signs  of  diminishing. 
It  helps  foster  legitimate  concern. 

It  is  often  argued  by  gun  uwnership  pro- 
tectionists that  ftreaxms.  supplemental  lo 
their  proper  use  in  hunting  and  other  hob- 
bies, assure  individuals  the  ability  to  safe- 
guard themselves,  their  homes  and  families 
against  dangerous  Intruders. 

It  is  becoming  ,ts  crucial  to  ask  if  better 
ways  to  equally  protect  others  from  being 
shot  at  m   their  own  homes  or  on  a  public 


street  by  a  reckless  or  berserk  passerby  can- 
not be  devised'' 

No  law  short  of  total  contl.scatlMn  —  which 
Is  lo  be  resisted  as  unw.irrunled  government 
Interference — Is  likely  to  eliminate  .ill  fire- 
arm misuse 

But  unlimited  gun  pofisesslon  Is  increas- 
ingly questioned,  and  with  good  reason 

I  From  the  Salem  lOreg  i  Statesman. 

Jan   32.  1968 1 

Why   Not  Gi'n   RtcisTRY'' 

Mall    order    murder'    was    the    reference 

President  Johnson  made  to  the  sale  of  guns 

by  mall  orders    He  urgetl  Ciingress  to  enact 

a  measure  banning  such  sales    Agitation  for 

such  action  stems  from  the  continued  guilt 

feeling   over   the   murder   of    President   John 

P    Kennedy   by   bullets   Irom   a   gun  ordered 

by  mall   by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald    according   to 

findings  of  the  Warren  Commission 

.^  ban  on  order  and  delivery  of  guns  by 
mall  wouldn  t  end  criminal  shootings  Most 
of  -he  mail  nrder  business  in  ijims  we  would 
Judge  IS  Ii'r  strictly  legitimate  purposes  In 
the  Oswald  case,  the  surviving  records  of 
order  and  delivery  were  Important  links  to 
connect  him  with  the  crlnie  Had  the  gun 
been  bought  at  a  store  the  records  probably 
wfiiild  not  have  tieen  as  complete 

.^  better  method  of  gun  control  can  be  had 
through  requiring  gun  owners  to  obtain  li- 
censes, and  to  register  the  guns  they  own. 
lust  like  .lUtomoblles  or  motorcycles  Illinois 
has  a  licensing  law  now  and  Chicago's  Mayor 
Daley  wants  to  require  .ilso  registry  of  weap- 
ons themselves  Licenses  could  be  denied 
persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence — possession  of  weapons  by  convicts 
is  Illegal  now  In  some  Jurisdictions. 

The  licensing  bill  would  not  conflict  with 
the  constitutional  right  to  "bear  arms  "  It 
would  not  infringe  on  rifle  practice  or  hunt- 
ing It  would  make  tracing  stolen  weapons 
easier  Why  not  make  legislation  along  this 
line  rather  than  merely  to  ban  mail  order  sale 
of  guns? 

I  From   the  Erie   iP.i  i    Times,  Jan    20    19681 
GrN    CoNTRotji    Needed 
A  st4ind  by  county  commissioners  against 
gun  control  legislation  in  PennsyUanla  would 
be  a  mistake 

Sensible  gun  control  legislation  is  needed, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  across  this 
country,  a  point  re-emphasl^ed  by  President 
Johnson  his  State  of  the  Union  message 

In  propexsing  that  the  county  go  on  record 
.igainat  anti-gun  legislation.  Commissioner 
William  O  Hill  seems  to  be  catering  to  the 
sportsmen  interest. 

But  the  truth  is.  of  course,  that  control 
laws,  as  proposed  nationally  and  in  various 
states,  are  always  careful  to  protect  the  rights 
of  sportsmen. 

The  aim  is  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  narcotics  addicts,  former  convicts, 
former  mental  patients,  alcoholics  and  others 
considered  unfit  to  carry  weapons. 

The  unfortunate  truth  Is  that  some 
"sportsmen  "  have  been  a  factor  in  prevent- 
ing passage  of  a  national  gun  control  act,  an 
act  which  still  languishes  in  Congress  four 
years  after  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F    Kennedy  by  a  mall-order  rifle, 

A  minimum  requirement  for  PennsyUanla 
would  seem  to  be  that  provided  In  New  Jer- 
sey's gun  control  law  In  New  Jersey  the  gun 
statute  requires  that  anvone  wishing  to  pur- 
chase a  gun  must  hrst  apply  for  an  identifi- 
cation card  through  his  local  police  ctiief. 

Such  a  procedure  might  deny  a  rifle  to  a 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 

This  Is  a  deadly  serious  business,  and 
county  commisisoners  would  be  wrong  indeed 
to  attempt  to  get  In  the  way  of  something 
that  IS  so  badly  needed  in  a  jieriod  of  in- 
creasing vloleiice  With  guns. 


I  From  the  B.iltimore  (Md  )  Sun.  Feb  3. 
19681 
Gl'N  Control 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  striking  down 
part  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  .ipplymg 
to  such  illegal  weapons  .is  sawed-off  stiot- 
guns  will  no  doubt  be  seen  as  ammunition 
for  tho.se  who  oppose  the  gun  contr(jl  laws 
now  pending  in  Congress  But  the  decision 
does  not  mean  that  it  Is  unconstitutional 
for  firearms  to  be  regulated,  only  that  the 
particular  approach  in  the  old  law  was  un- 
constitutional .M  the  outset,  it  must  be 
emphasued  tluit  the  i.ssue  In  this  case  i.s  not 
whether  Congress  has  the  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture transfer  or  possession  of  lirearms 
the  Court  .said 

Bills  aimed  at  bringing  at  least  a  sugges- 
tion of  sanity  to  an  urban  n.itlons  use  of 
lethal  weapons  have  recently  passed  subcom- 
mittees m  both  houses  of  Congress  Tlie  bills 
would  in  no  way  inconvenience  any  sports- 
man or  other  responsible  cltl/en  who  wants 
a  gun  or  even  an  .ir.^enal  Primarily  the  i)ro- 
posed  law  would  make  It  possible  tor  states 
and  cities  to  enforce  their  own  t;un  laws  \ 
merchant  could  not  sell  a  weapon  to  a  in.in 
who  was  not  legally  entitled  to  it  If  Mary- 
land outlawed  the  ownership  of  guns  by.  say. 
5-year-olds,  a  gun  dealer  in  Pennsylvania 
could  not  sell  him  one.  over  the  counter  or 
by  mail  He  couldn't  sell  any  individual  ,i 
gun  by  mall  Tliat  is  the  Ihriist  .pf  the  bills 
now  before  Congress 

A  nation  as  concerned  about  crime  .is  the 
United  Stales  obviously  is  should  not  liesi- 
late  now  to  pass  such  legislation. 

I  From  the  AshevlUe  iNCt  Citizen. 

Jan.  24.  19681 

Congress  Hits  a  Populariiy  .sitnip 

It  IS  natural,  in  a  sense,  to  criticize  the 
national  Congress  The  vast  amount  of  power 
vested  in  the  legislative  body  makes  it  a 
frequent  target  for  isolated  attack 

But  when  public  resentment  becomes  so 
Widespread  as  to  be  general,  something  is 
wrong.  And  that  situation  appears  t^i  have 
developed  considerable  headway  in  the 
United  States. 

The  most  recent  Lou  Harris  poll  gives  Con- 
gress a  clear  warning  that  it  had  better  turn 
in  an  improved  all-around  performance,  with 
special  attention  to  the  problems  of  law  and 
order  and  of  the  cities,  if  its  members  who 
are  up  for  reelection  want  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington, 

The  survey,  which  represented  opinions  of 
some  1,600  "cross  section"  American  house- 
holds, showed  that  public  confidence  in  Con- 
gress had  reached  the  lowest  level  in  live 
years. 

Only  41  per  cent  of  the  families  interviewed 
felt  that  Congress  was  doing  a  good  Job  Tins 
represented  a  30  per  cent  drop  from  1965. 

Public  dissatisfaction  was  largest  over  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  give  the  antlpovertv 
program  sufficient  funds,  for  cutting  back 
on  the  Model  Cities  program  and  for  refus- 
ing lo  pass  laws  on  sucn  issues  iis  gun  con- 
trol and  open  housing.  The  independent 
voters,  the  better  educated,  and  the  young 
people  were  the  most  critical 

What  this  indicates  is  that  Congress  Is  in 
deep  trouble  with  the  voters  and  that  it 
ought  to  get  busy  on  the  President's  Crime 
bill,  gun  control  legislation,  and  further  aid 
to  the  cities  if  a  majority  of  its  members 
hope  to  win  reelection  It  will  take  a  sohd 
record  of  positive  accomplishment  to  ■w.in  the 
voters  back 


INCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  COTTON 
FIBERS  IN  THE  IMPORT  STUDY 

Mr  TOWER  Mr  President,  during;  the 
la.st  .sesMon  of  Congres.s.  I  introduced  a 
bill,    S     2664.    designed    lo    establish    a 
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Commission  on  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Trade.  At  that  time  there  was  much  con- 
fusion as  to  the  effect  that  the  Kennedy 
round  tariff  concessions  would  have  on 
the  business  interests  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time,  other  questions 
concerning  this  country's  tariff  policies 
have  come  to  my  attention.  One  very  im- 
portant one  in  my  State  of  Texas  is  the 
importation  of  good  qualities  of  comber 
and  card  strips  used  in  manufacturing 
certain  types  of  cotton  yarn.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  mills  in  the  United  States 
do  not  generally  produce  good  quality 
comber  and  card  strips  any  more,  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  luse  of  new  machinery 
which  does  not  make  this  production 
profitable. 

However,  even  with  the  continuance 
and  In  some  cases,  the  increase  In  de- 
mand for  this  material,  some  countries 
which  are  good  friends  of  ours,  such  as 
Mexico,  still  are  not  given  a  quota  for 
this  product. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
entire  situation  can  be  brougiit  under  re- 
view by  the  proposed  Commission  on 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade.  I  again  urge 
the  Senate  to  expeditiously  consider  this 
matter.  It  grows  more  urgent  every  day. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  APPEARS  TO  BE 
CRITICAL  OF  DRUG  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  4,  1968, 
rcpKDrted  that  '97  percent  of  the  persons 
sampled  in  the  New  York  City  area" 
appeared  to  be  critical  of  the  drug  manu- 
facturers in  regard  to  their  profits  and 
prices. 

The  noted  pollster,  Elmo  Roper,  whose 
firm  conducted  the  poll,  said  that  he 
could  not  •■recall  any  study"  where  "an 
industry  has  been  criticized  by  such  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  population." 

Almost  half  of  those  interviewed 
thought  that  manufacturers  set  prices 
artificially. 

Seventy-five  percent  thought  that 
prices  are  unreasonably  high. 

Fifty-four  percent  felt  that  manufac- 
turers do  not  have  "sufficient  concern 
about  holding  down  or  reducing  prices." 
And  58  percent  said  that  drug  manu- 
facturers make  "unreasonably  high  or 
excessive  profits." 

The  readers  of  the  Record  could  bene- 
fit by  the  reading  of  this  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NiNETV-SFvifN  PrRcrs'T  Critical  of 

DnuG    Industry 

I  By  Morton  Mintz) 

A  poll  taken  for  a  drug  manufacturer  shows 

that  97  percent  of  the  persons  .sampled  in  the 

New  York  City  area  were  critical  of  the  profits 

and  pricing  practices  of  the  pharmaceutical 

industry. 

"I  cannot  recall  any  study  we  have  done 
wi.cre  an  industry  has  been  criticized  by  such 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  population."  said 
Burns  \V,  Roper,  president  of  Roper  Research 
Associates.  Inc.  a  polling  firm  founded  34 
years  ago  by  his  father.  Elmo  Roper. 

"On  what  we  would  regard  as  the  most 
critical  or  damning  question — the  matter  of 
fixing  prices  at  artificially  high  levels — 42  per 
cent  or  close  to  half  (of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed) cited  the  prescription  drug  indus- 
try. 


"This  was  over  twice  as  many  as  cited  the 
next  most  frequently  named  industry  (gaso- 
line). The  other  Industries  used  for  com- 
parison were  beer,  frozen  foods  and  soap." 

GtnXTY     VERDICT 

Roper  made  the  statements  in  a  letter  to 
Prank  A,  Duckworth,  associate  general  cotin- 
scl  of  Chas,  Pfizer  Co,,  Inc.  and  in  an  af- 
fidavit. 

Last  Dec.  29,  a  guilty  verdict  w.-t.<;  retuined 
In  Federal  court  In  Manhattan  ng.iinst  Pfi/er. 
the  American  Cyanamld  Co..  and  the  Bristol- 
Meyers  Co.  on  criminal  antitrust  charges — 
conspiring  to  fix  prices  of  ""wonder"  antibi- 
otics, conspiring  to  monopolize  the  market 
and  achieving  a  monopoly. 

A  few  days  ago,  Pfizer  filed  the  Ri  per  p.i- 
pers  in  court  in  support  of  ;i  contention  i!i  it 
the  Jury  had  been  bia.=ed. 

In  the  afTidavit,  Roper  said  the  poll  was 
underUiken  "'to  determine  the  cxtPiit.  if  any."' 
to  which  residents  of  the  district  from  which 
the  Court  chooses  Juries  "  bo!::ve  tlie  cxcrs- 
Elvely  high"  and  "are  othcrv.-ise  prej- 
udiced .  .  ." 

attached  to  affidavit 
Roper's  letter,  which  was  attacliod   to  the 
affidavit,  told  Duckworth  that  the  poll  results 
are   related   '"directly   to   your   contention   of 
bias  In  the  Jury. 

"We  would  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  sample  of  the  12  Jurors  would  contain  no 
one  who  held  .  .  .  negatlve-aboiit-the-drun- 
industry  views  unless  they  had  been  eiinil- 
nated  through  screening  questions."  Ropc-r 
said.  The  Jurors  were  selected  froiTi  a  panel 
of  more  than  160  persons. 

The  poll  was  made  Jan.  11  through  16  in 
representative  areas  of  New  York  City  :  nd 
Westchester  County.  Interviewers  were  in- 
structed "not  to  reveal  .  ,  .  any  particular 
interest  in  prescription  drugs,"  There  were 
516  persons  In  the  sample.  All  but  13  an- 
swered one  or  more  questions  about  drug 
prices  and  profits. 

Of  278  respondents  who  asserted  knowledse 
of  congressional  or  other  Government  drug- 
price  investigations,  166 — 60  per  cent— said 
there  were  "Just  causes"  for  such  inquiries. 
Only  19  per  cent  considered  the  causes 
"politically  Inspired." 

OTHER    POLL    HIGHLIGHTS 

Other  poll  highlights  cited  in  the  Roper 
affidavit: 

75  per  cent  of  the  respondents  telieve 
drug  prices  are  "unreasonably  high."  54  f>er 
cent  felt  the  industry  was  insufficiently 
concerned  about  holding  them  down  or  re- 
ducing them  and  58  per  cent  termed  drug 
makers'  profits  "excessive." 

42  per  cent  assumed  drug  makers  "fre- 
quently have  an  understanding  to  fix  prices 
at  a  high  level." 

In  all,  97  per  cent  of  those  responding  were 
critical  of  the  Industry  in  at  least  one  of 
the  categories. 

Of  those  "w-ho  assumed  a  $10  retail  ijrlce 
for  a  drug,  the  largest  share — 33  per  cent — 
guessed  the  manufacturing  cost  at  .^3. 

Of  those  who  ■were  asked  to  believe  that 
$3  was  in  fact  the  manufacturing  cnst,  86 
per  cent  thought  a  retail  price  of  $10 
"excessively  high," 

■Voters  were  consistently  more  critical  of 
the  drug  industry  than  non  voters.  Men 
voters  were  especially  critical, 

"In  fact,"  Roper  told  Pfizer,  "male  voters 
surpassed  Ivory  Soap's  99-44  100  per  cent 
with  a  full  100  per  cent  citing  the  drug 
industry  negatively  on  one  or  more  of  .  .  . 
six  questions.  In  our  experience,  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  find  100  per  cent  of  any  group 
asreeing  on  anything." 

OPINIONS    ON    PRICING    PRACTICES 

The  questions  below  were  "designed  to 
measure  the  feeling  In  the  community"  in 
which  the  trial  Jurors  reside.  In  connection 
with  the  listed  product  groups,  each  person 
interviewed  was  asked  if  he  thought  that 
in  any: 
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BROOMCORN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  duriaT 
the  last  sc-s.sion  of  Coiiprcss.  I  introduced 
a  measure — S.  26G4 — wliich  is  desienod  to 
.study  tlie  clTect.  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, of  imports  into  the  United 
States  as  they  effect  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. In  recent  days  a  particularly 
interesting  situation  from  my  own  State 
of  Texas  has  come  to  my  attention:  Im- 
r^orts  that  are  adver.scly  affecting  the 
broomcorn  ind'ostry. 

Mr.  President,  in  1858  50.000  acres  of 
broomcorn  were  planted  in  Texas,  where- 
as in  1967  there  were  only  about  20.000. 
The  harvesting  of  this  broomcorn  i;.ro- 
vides  jobs  for  thou.sands  of  mierrant 
workers  for  which  they  make  between 
$40  and  $50  a  day.  as  compared  with  $7 
or  $8  in  other  jobs  on  which  they  mi;.;ht 
work. 

I  wish  to  take  this  o-pportunity  to  sup- 
gcst  that  the  effect  of  the  importation  of 
broomcorn  be  included  in  the  study  that 
would  be  authorized  under  S,  2664,  I  feel 
certain  that  most  would  aeree  that  it 
would  be  in  order  to  crant  this  request. 


THE  NCAA-AAU  DISPUTE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate anxioasly  i.waits  the  cfRcial  reaction 
of  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA  lo  the  deci- 
!-ion  rendered  by  the  Sports  Arbitration 
Board, 

Altliouf^h  it  is  the  \v:';c  of  a  i  reat  many 
Americans  that  the  board's  award  will 
end  the  feud,  unfortunately,  new  argu- 
ments were  breaking  out  only  minutes 
after  the  decision  was  announced. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  18.  I  intio- 
duced  lecislation— S.  2836 — to  provide  a 
bill  of  rishts  for  amateur  athletes  lo  pro- 
tect individual  competitors  from  unrea- 
sonable interference  by  sanctioning 
groups. 

It  appears  clear,  I  submit,  that  fueh 
lecLslation  would  be  desirable  and  in  tliC 
public  interest,  whether  or  not  the  sev- 
eral feudinp  sports  groups  accede  to  and 
comply  with  the  board's  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  items  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  media  comment  on  the  bill 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Muskegon     (Mich,i     Chronicle, 

Jan.  24,  1968] 
Athletes    Need    Peotectton    op   a    "Bnx    op 

RIGHTS  " 

Michigan  Sen,  Robert  P.  Griffin  is  crouched 
In  the  starting  blocks  Mth  a  badly  needed 
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"bill  if  rl^htj)  ■  for  amateur  athletes  and  we 
hope  that  Consfresa  will  back  him  all  the 
way  to  the  tape  m  seourlnij  letflslatlon  to 
protect  athletes  who  are  caught  time  and 
again  In  the  witherlns;  cri>«sflre  of  a  decades- 
old  feud  between  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  A«so- 
clatlon. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  by  these  sanction- 
ing bodies  have  on  numerous  occasl<jns  vio- 
lated the  freedom  of  American  athletes  to 
compete  in  :mportant  athletic  meets,  and 
have  often  threatened  to  impair  this  nations 
effort  in  Olympic  track  and  Held  competi- 
tion 

Many  athletes  have  been  disqualified  by 
the  AAU  from  participation  in  the  Olympic 
Games  because  they  competed  in  meets  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Track  and  Field 
Federation  i  the  track  and  field  arm  of  the 
NCAA  I  the  U3  Gymnasts  Federation,  or  In 
the  Kansiis  Relays,  and  none  of  the  athletes 
burred  were  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing,  or  of 
conduct  which  m  any  way  reflected  on  their 
amateur  standing 

They  are  the  victims  pure  and  simple,  of 
Jurisdictional  warfare  between  the  two  giant 
amateur  athletic  organizations — and  this 
feud,  as  Sen  Griffin  notes,  is  a  matter  en- 
tirely apart  Irom  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  the  public  aad  of  the  .ithlete 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  dispute  between 
the  sanctioning  bodies  '.hreatened  to  wreck 
the  United  States'  Olympic  effort  in  1964. 
President  Kennedy  at  that  time  asked  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  .ittempt  to  resoUe  the 
problem,  and  he  managed  lo  gain  a  tempo- 
niry  truce  But  the  sniping  started  again 
immediately  .ifter  our  victorious  young  ath- 
letes returned  from  the  Games 

This  Is  another  Olympic  year  and  the  back- 
biting hits  started  again  This  time  the  AAU 
warned  that  any  athlete  competing  in  the 
USTFF  meet  in  New  York  City  Feb  9  could 
lose  his  eligibility  for  the  Olympic  Games. 
Some  200  athletes  are  involved,  including 
long  jump  champion  Ralph  Boston.  JIra 
Ryun.  perhaps  the  world's  top  runner;  world 
record  sprinters  Tommie  Smith  and  Charlie 
Green,  half  mile  champion  Wade  Bell,  long 
distance  champion  Gerry  Landgren.  and  many 
other  top-ranked   ithleles 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  these  stars 
could  be  prevented  fr^pm  competing  m  the 
Olympics  because  of  what  Sen  Griffin  calls 
the  "whims  of  the  powerful  ^ptirts  federa- 
tions '■  Yet  this  Is  what  is  threatened  by 
the  executive  director  of  the  AAU 

In  reaction  to  this,  a  dozen  of  the  top 
U  3.  track  stars,  including  all  of  those 
named  above,  have  signed  a  statement 
warning  that  they  would  not  stand  for 
Olvmpic  disqualification,  and  pledging  that 
If  any  one  of  their  number  is  disqualified 
because  of  .:omt>etlng  in  New  York,  that  ail 
will  coivsider  themselves  disqualified.  They 
Indicated  they  would  seek  to  associate  other 
athletes  with   them   In   their  stand. 

Meanwhile  the  squabble  continues  ,ind  a 
mediation  panel  appointed  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey  reports  little  progress  The  panel 
IS  headed  by  Theodore  Kheel,  who  helped 
settle  a  national  railway  strike,  a  New  York 
bus  and  subway  strike  and  a  114-day  news- 
paper strike. 

Said  Kheel  This  is  the  toughest  situa- 
tion I've  ever  been  involved  in  These  fel- 
lows make  'he  Teamsters  look  like  under- 
nourished doves." 

We  aren  t  prepared  to  comment  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  AAU  and  NCAA- 
USTFP  stands,  but  this  we  do  say  The 
rights  and  interests  of  the  public  and  Amer- 
ican athletes  .ire  being  callously  violated 
due  to  the  pig-headedness  of  rival  empire 
builders  in  the  warring  sp<jrt5  federations. 
Leaders  of  the  two  groups  have  proved 
themselves  incapable  of  solving  the  mess, 
and  If  the  Humphrey  panel  can  t  untangle 
It.  the  only  logical  way  out  is  for  Congress 
to  -Step  in 

Crusty   Avery   Brimdage,  chairman  of   the 


International  Olympic  Committee  la  man 
as  popular  with  ua  right  now  as  is  the 
equally  arrogant  head  of  the  ii.itlon's  Selec- 
tive -Service  .System)  has  warned  that  con- 
gre.s.sional  interference"  wr)uld  jeopardize 
the  entire  American  Olympic  team  this 
year 

It's  time  he  was  faced  down.  The  Ameri- 
can team  could  scarcely  tie  In  greater  peril 
than   the  AAU- NCAA   feud   ha«  placed   It  in 

Sen  Grimn  is  right  The  p)olitlcs  of  orga- 
nized sport  should  not  be  allowed  to  hinder 
free  athletic  competition  This  principle  is 
of  overriding  importance  Congress  must  see 
that  It  IS  upheld 

Bad  Sportsmanship" 
(Delivered  by  Mr    William  C    O  Donnell.  vice 
president,   CBS  radio  division  and   general 
m.inxger,  WBBM  radio  i 

Michigan  Senator  Robert  GrUHn  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  Congress  to  correct  a  bad 
situation  !n  .imateur  ithletlcs  He  wants  to 
stop  the  Amateur  .\thletlc  Union  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
from  wrecking  the  1988  U  S  Olympic  team 
We  applaud  Senator  Griffin  for  his  measure 
md  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  his  bill 

There  h:L&  been  a  prolonged,  senseless  feud 
between  the  two  amateur  athletic  groups. 
Both  of  these  sports  federations  threaten  to 
prevent  Individual  athletes  from  taking  part 
in  the  Olympics — and  other  events — if  they 
compete  in  events  sponsored  by  one  or  the 
other  ijroup. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  a  silly  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  two  self-centered, 
self-serving  organizations  And  !n  the  mid- 
dle— without  any  defense — stands  the  indi- 
vidual American  .imateiir  athlete 

Both  organizations  have  also  hinted  they 
will  refuse  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  arbitration  panel  It  was  created 
by  :he  Senate  just  lo  try  and  end  the  ndlcu- 
1  JUS  dispute 

Senator  GrifBn's  bill— If  enacted— would 
prohibit  any  amateur  athlete  from  being  dis- 
qualified from  any  competition  Just  because 
he  took  part  in  an  event  sponsored  by  a  rival 
organization  The  measure  would  also  pre- 
vent any  sports  a&soclatlon  from  imposing 
unreasonable  restraints  on  the  non-profes- 
sional athlete's  right  to  take  pirt  in  amateur 
sporvs  events. 

The  Orlflln  bill  Is  .i  very  much  needed 
me  isure.  Without  it,  the  AAU  and  the  NCAA 
between  them  could— and  probably  will — 
wreck  the  US  Olympic  :eam's  track  and  field 
organizations  for  the  1968  effort 

Neither  the  AAU  nor  the  NCAA  seems  in 
the  slightest  to  be  willing  to  place  this  na- 
tion's prestige  ahead  of  self-centered  inter- 
ests Certainly,  there  Is  no  concern  being 
shown  for  the  amateur  athlete 

It  seems  to  us  the  only  reasonable  thing 
left  to  do  is  bang  together  the  he.ads  of  the 
two  amateur  athletic  groups  md  to  pass 
Senator  Grlffln's  bill. 

|Fr<.m     the    P.osadena     i  Calif  i     Star    News, 
Jan     19,   19681 

GOBBLECOOK  \ 

.Avery  Brundage.  obviously  an  AAU  man. 
spoke  a  lot  of  gobbleg<x>k  Thursday  when 
he  warned  the  United  States  senate  to  lay 
off  the  AAU-NC.\A  .irguments  over  track 
sanctions  or  Brundage's  International  Olym- 
pic Comnuttee  will  declare  all  United  States 
trackmen  ineligible  for  the  1968  Games  in 
Mexico  City 

It  IS  this  Brundage-llkc  dictatorship  and 
self-assumed  power  that  American  sports  fans 
are  getting  tired  of  When  the  day  comes 
that  the  American  government  i-ant  step  m 
and  establish  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  compete  In  .amateur  .sports 
events,  so  long  .is  they  don  t  violate  their 
amateurism,  we  better  quit  trying  to  have 
amateur  sports. 

Brundage  says  the  international  xports  body 
doesn  t  permit  government  interference   How 


naive  does  Brundage  think  we  are?  Does  he 

suggect  that  the  Russian  government,  which 
h.ia  ill  I'.s  .tmateurs  employed  <is  governmen- 
tal subjects,  does  not  have  anything  to  .•-«¥ 
about  Hus.slan  international  sports''  Who 
pulled  out  .if  the  Russian-US  track  meet  m 
Uw  Angeles  and  for  why''  Didn't  the  Russian 
g.ivernment  make  the  decision  because  of 
U  .S   war  policy' 

Brund.ige's  day  us  a  czar  of  sports  should 
be  over— by  self-proclaimed  rebellion  of  those 
who  refu.s<'  to  be  victimized  by  these  so-called 
amateur  dictators  who  have  operated  and 
travelled  In  tlielr  sphere  of  assumed  author- 
ity much  tt>o  long 

Senator  Robert  P.  Griffln.  R-Mlch  .  came  up 
with  a  tine  bill  in  the  senate,  a  bill  which 
would  halt  violation  of  the  democratic  rights 
of  .-unateur  trackmen  by  the  tlireat  of  line 
.md  imprisonment  Brundage  obviously  tears 
the  bill  as  It  will  ..ffpct  his  cronies  in  the  AAU 

What  h.is  tlie  AAU  top  brfuss  got  to  lose  in 
Its  war  with  the  NCAA  by  withdrawing  Its 
stubbornness  and  displaying  the  true  spirit 
of  amateur  .-.ports — except  maybe  to  cut  off  a 
few  hundred  pleasure  trips  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  each  year  and  surrender  them  to  the 
real  track  builders,  the  coaches  and  men  who 
work  on  the  tiekl  not  in  the  hotel  lobby,  for 
amateur  sport 


VIETNAM 


Mr     TOWER     Mr.    President,    I    a.sk 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
VVa.siuni,'ton  Star  editorial  about  Vietnam 
and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Star. 

There  bem?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  iDC.)   Evening  Star, 

Feb    2.  19681 

Suicidal  Assavxt 

Whatever  its  purpose  may  have  been,  the 
surprise  attack  by  the  Communists  on  a 
dozen  cities  .^nd  military  Installations  In 
South  V'letnam  Is  ending  In  disaster  for  the 
attackers. 

There  Is  still  some  fighting  Koing  on  and 
the  Communists  may  have  some  uncommit- 
ted reserves.  But  their  effort,  despite  a  strong 
showing  in  Hue  and  a  few  other  places. 
seems  doomed.  As  of  midnight  Thursday, 
Saigon  time,  the  toll  of  military  dead  stood: 
Guerrillas,  10,553;  .South  Vietnamese.  917; 
Americans,  281;  others.  4  And  as  the  final 
figures  come  In.  the  ratio  of  casualties  shculd 
be  even  more  adverse  to  the  enemy. 

What  kind  of  a  "victory"  Is  this','  By  any 
military  standard,  it  has  been  a  crushirig  de- 
feat. There  h.is  been  some  suggestion  that 
the  real  enemy  objectives  were  "psvcholoclcal 
and  political."  .md  that  in  these  respects  they 
achieved  some  .success  We  doubt  it  The 
Communists  have  demonstrated  that  if  mass 
suicide  Is  not  a  consideration  with  them,  they 
can  attack  and  disrupt  life  in  almost  any 
city.  To  this  extent,  then,  the  cities  are  not 
secure. 

But  they  never  have  been  .And  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  new 
surprise  attacks  In  the  future  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  adds  up  to  either  a 
psychological  or  a  political  victory— not  when 
one  considers  the  staggering  Communist 
losses,  not  when  they  failed  to  capture  and 
hold  any  major  installation  or  locality,  not 
when  one  takes  Into  consideration  such 
atrocities  as  the  savage  murder  of  the  wives 
and  children  of  South  Vietnamese  officers. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  adds  up  to  victory.  Han- 
oi can  have  It. 

General  Westmorel.^nd  still  believes  that 
the  treacherous  attack  on  the  cities  was  the 
second  phase  of  a  three-phase  enemy  plan, 
and  that  the  third  phase  will  soon  get  under 
way  He  is  talking  about  the  antlcip.ited 
massive  enemy  offensive  in  the  two  northern- 
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most  provinces,  with  the  major  effort  directed 
against    the   Marine    base    at   Khe   Sanh. 

If  this  attack  materializes.  General  West- 
moreland says  he  is  confident  it  will  be 
cru-shed.  It  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  an 
eiui  to  any  serious  fighting  may  come  sooner 
th.m  now  teems  possible 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrnEE  ON  Armed  !?ervices. 
IVa.s/iniQtOTi.  /)  C,   Fchrhari/  3.  1968. 
F^DiTon,  Kditorial  Pace,  i 

Washingt07i.  Star,  I 

XVcsliingtoii.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  performed  ;m  immeas- 
tirable  service  with  your  well-reasoned  lead 
editorial  of  Friday  last,  'Suicide  Assault." 
Your  conclusion,  stated  concisely  and  pre- 
cisely, is  ab.solutely  correct:  ".  .  .  the  surprise 
atuck  by  the  Communists  .is  ending  in 
disaster  ior  the  attackers  .by  any  military 
standard  it  lias  been  a  crushing  defeat." 

You  correctly  .issessed  that  the  Viet  Cong 
achieved  no  psychological  or  political  objec- 
tive In  South  Vietnam.  They  did  not  seize 
and  hold  any  city,  they  did  not  rally  the 
people  to  a  ueneral  iipnsinc  However,  there 
lias  been  a  widespread  "knee  jerk"  reaction  in 
this  country  whicli  is  reminiscent  of  a  bit  of 
whlmsey  we  old  World  War  II  deckhands  used 
to  recite: 

"When  in  danger  or  in  doubt. 
Run  in  circles,  scream  and  shout." 

We  are  now  treated  to  anpui-shed  cries  of 
"they're  too  strong  .  .  we  can't  win  .  .  .  nego- 
tiate .  .  .  get  out." 

If  the  actions  of  recent  days  should  gen- 
erate sufficient  domestic  pressure  on  the  Ad- 
niinl.stration  to  push  it  into  ill-ltmed  nego- 
tiations and  thinly  veiled  surrender,  then 
Hanoi  will  have  achieved  an  objective  in 
Washington  it  could  not  accomplish  mili- 
tarily In  Vietnam. 

Tlianks  .igam  lor  .i  calm  and  rational 
response 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  G.  Tower. 


PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
PIPELINE  FROM  LAKE  SHARPE, 
S.   DAK. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  3  of  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature.  deaUng  with  con- 
stitiction  of  a  pipeline  from  Lake  Sharpe 
and  a  determination  of  the  amount  of 
lands  served  through  the  transportation 
of  water  to  the  Lower  James  Conservancy 
Subdistrict  and  adjacent  areas,  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  South  Dakota 
Lcfzislature  and  lias  been  forwarded  to 
Washington  for  action.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  collcasiues  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOVSE     CONCfRENT     RESOLVTION     3 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  .states  to  provide 
sufficient  funding  for  a  study  to  be  made 
of  the  possibiiity  of  the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  Irom  Lake  Sharpe  including  con- 
struction costs  Involved,  ruid  a  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  .ill  arable  lands  which 
may  be  served  through  the  transportation 
of  water  to  the  Lower  James  Conservancy 
Sub-District  and  adjacent  areas 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 

Wliereas.  one  ol  the  objectives  of  the 
Lower  James  Conservancy  Sub-District  is  the 
complete  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  within  its  boundary;  and 


Whereas,  future  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  Sub-District  will  be 
dependent  on  the  importation  of  water 
which  may  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes, 
to  augment  present  Inadequate  municipal 
water  supplies,  to  aid  in  the  recharge  of 
ground  water,  to  furnish  that  which  Is 
needed  for  recreation,  and  to  su.staln  tisli  and 
v^'ildlife  habitat;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  considerable  ;;creapp  of 
arable  land  within  the  Sub-Di.strict  which 
are  liighly  productive  for  ;igncult'.ir.il  i)ur- 
pobe.s;   and 

Whereas,  the  stability  of  the  economy 
within  the  Sub-District  is  dependent  on  its 
agriculturrtl  production  which  is  tuhjpct  to 
climatic  Influences  and  variable  rainfall,  thus 
contributing  to  its  economic  inKt.iblliiy:  and 
Where.TS,  the  need  for  supplemental  water 
during  the  critical  growing  season  h;is  been 
amply  demonstrated,  particularly  In  years 
of  short  rainfall,  at  a  time  when  one  or  more 
applications  of  water,  throueh  irric.ition, 
would  have  meant  the  difference  between  u 
bumper  crop  and  one  of  complete  l.iilure; 
and 

Whereas,  portions  of  the  Conservancy  .Sub- 
District  have  received  only  a  reconnaissance 
survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
pnor  to  the  preparation  of  Senate  Document 
191  wliich  was  included  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944:  and 

V^'hereas,  even  though  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  inaking  a  river  b.asin  leconnais- 
.'iance  .survey  in  eastern  Souili  D.ikoiri.  there 
is  still  iioed  for  a  more  complete  study  c  t  the 
drainage  areas  covered  by  the  Lower  James 
Conservancy  Sub-District  and  of  that  .irea 
lying  between  the  Sub-District  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  by  an  appropriate  federal  i.gency 
to  determine  the  areas  of  i)oteiitial  multi- 
purpose water  use  aiid  development:  and 

■Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a  pipeline,  if 
built  eastward  from  Lake  Sharpe  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  serve  the  Conservancy  Sub- 
District  and  adjacent  areas,  would  nurnmize 
maintenance  costs  and  evaporation  losses  in 
transporting  water  for  delivery  to  a  modern 
distriijution  system  when  designed  and  built 
to  supply  water  for  various  purposes  includ- 
ing municipal  water  supply,  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial use.  recreation  development,  irriga- 
tion, incidental  recharge  oi  ground  water. 
and  other  uses;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  con- 
."-jtructing  a  pipeline  such  as  envisioned  for 
the  transportation  of  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  an  area  of  potential  use  has 
not  been  determined;   and 

Whereas,  the  Uiiited  St.iles  'jovernmcnt. 
since  its  inception,  has  recognized  its  respon- 
sibility to  encourage  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  nation — one  area  of  modern 
.activity  being  found  in  the  Reclamation  Act 
cf  1902  and  subsequent  legislation  relating 
to  the  development  and  conEtructlon  of 
multvpurpose  water  use  project.s:   and 

■Whereas,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Low,er  James  Conservancy  Sub- District  rec- 
ognize the  inherent  right  and  obligation  cf 
the  people  within  the  Sub-District,  with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
gov  ernment.  to  develop  fully  their  water  and 
land  resources  in  accordance  with  sound 
basic  principles  of  conservation  tievelopment: 
.ind 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  proper  1  md  -.-.se 
and  water  supply,  quality,  distribution,  and 
reuse  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
;u-able  areas  that  may  be  served  by  a  prop- 
erly planned  water  distribution  system:  and 
Whereas,  a  sound  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  is  dependent,  in  large  measure 
on  continued  and  coordinated  investigation. 
planning,  research,  and  construction  pro- 
grams by  the  several  federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  water  resource  development:  and 
Whereas,  the  accomplishment  of  These  pro- 
grams calls  for  adequate  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 


use  <  f  other  funds  from  whatever  sources 
available; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
Forty-third  Session  of  the  South  Dakota  Leg- 
islature, that  it  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  a  !  tudy  to  be  made  of  the  j  ossi- 
bility  ol  construction  oi  a  pipeline  from  Lake 
Sharpe.  including  construction  costs  in- 
volved, and  .1  determination  of  the  amount 
of  all  arable  lands  which  may  be  served 
ihrough  the  transportation  of  water  to  the 
Lower  James  Conservancy  Sub-Di:jtrict  and 
adjacent  are.ts:  and 

Be  11  further  resolved,  thi.t  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  lr.in.'.milted  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Slate  of  South  D.ikola.  the  members 
of  the  .South  Dukot-i  Congressional  delega- 
tion, the  .Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Af>ricu!turc.  ijie  Kecreiarv  oi  the  Dep.nrtmcnt 
of  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Iteclamation.  :!nd  the  Corps  ol  Lngineers 

.■\dopted  by  the  House  ol  Representatives 
January  17    19G8. 

C'oiicurred  in  liv  the  Senate  Janu;iry  16. 
19G8. 

Ja.VES  D.  JEI.I3ERT. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

l.LM    O.ERPECK. 
I'residcnt  of  Vie  Stunt  v 
Attest. 

Paul  Inman. 
Ciiu-t  Clerk  of  the  House. 
N'lELS  P.  Jensen. 
Sci  retary  of  tlie  Senate. 


THE  CRIME  MESSAGE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  rapid  rise  of  t.ie 
crime  rate  is  the  greatest  domestic  jiroD- 
1cm  in  America. 

Crime  is  a  .social  cancer.  We  appear 
unable  to  stop  its  spread. 

It  costs  us  over  $21   billion  annuallr'. 

It  \ictimizes  approximately  two  out  cf 
evcrv  100  Americans. 

The  crime  rate  grows  nine  times 
fa.ster  thari  the  population. 

No  longer  can  this  Congress  hesitate 
to  tnact  bold,  comprehensive  measures 
to  arrest  this  growth.  The  time  has  come 
to  oifer  the  American  citizen  adequate 
protection  neainst  criminal  activity  in 
all  ii.s  jjhases.  At  the  very  least,  thi.s  is  our 
obhgat'on. 

Tiic  Pi'esident  has  .^ent  the  Congress  a 
crime  message  containing  legi.'^lative  pro- 
liQsai.s  v.'hicii.  if  enacted,  will  go  a  long 
'.vny  to  giving  the  citizen  t>ie  .shield  he 
needs  .-^ gainst  crime.  The  message  is 
:ongthy  and  detailed,  covering  a  wide 
;-?nge  of  needs.  It  is  a  thorough  and  i^ro- 
y-ressive  document,  and  one  v.hich  li.is 
v.y.   full  support. 

I  att.'^.ch  .'special  priority  lo  the  Saf? 
Street.":  r.nd  Crime  Control  Act.  The  fitii'it 
rg.Tinst  crime  must  be  carried  effectively 
i;-ito  the  central  battleground,  the  local 
.i-arisdiction.  It  is  the  local  jurisdiction 
upon  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  focus  its  new  efforts. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act.  as  introduced  last  year,  contains  the 
proper  focus.  The  proposal  this  year  to 
r.ppropriate  double  the  originally  .sug- 
gested .«50  million  should  give  the  bill 
double  its  original  force;  every  penny 
of  the  SlOO  million  will  be  money  well 
.'■pent. 

The  national  waste  occasioned  by 
crime  is  horrendous,  and  we  are  faced 
with  the  proposition  of  improving  our 
prevention,   control,   and    rehabilitation 
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tochnuiues — or  else  The  administration's 
request  for  crime  legislation  follows  two 
Presidential  Crime  Commission  reports 
which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crime  problem  We  ought 
now  to  support  the  President  s  program 


AID  FOR  A-SIAS  OTHER  WAR 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  the  Wash- 
ington E\eninK  Star  of  February  6.  1968, 
'-rave  its  support  to  President  Johnson's 
request  for  funds  to  fight  the  so-called 
other  war  in  .Asia,  the  battle  for  eco- 
nomic development  The  editorial  states 
rather  concisely  the  case  for  the  Presl- 
dents  request  for  money  to  wa«e  this 
loHiirun  battle,  which  may.  indeed,  be 
more  deci.sive  than  the  present  conflict 
in  South  Vietnam  Tlie  Star  sa;d: 

When  ihe  Jotinson  .Administration  xp«ftka 
.ib'.iit  Us  commitments  in  .Asm,  its  critics 
"J  ten  seize  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam  n 
accuse  It  of  -.eelung  purely  milit.\ry  solu- 
tions to  Asian  problems  Nowhere  is  this 
chjrge  more  ilearly  &hown  to  be  lll-finindcd 
th.an  in  the  President's  ret|Uest  to  Congress 
this  week 

No  Item  in  the  budpet  will  better  dem- 
onstrate .^meraas  confidence  and  will- 
inTnfss  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
velopintt  nations  to  ret  on  their  ov^n  feet 
than  this  request  That  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Star   It  is  mine  also 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star 
editorial,  entitled  Aid  for  Asia's  Other 
War.  '  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An>  roB  Asia's  Otiiek  Wmj 
When  the  Johnson  -idminLstratlon  ^pealcs 
:ibi.)ut  Its  commitmenta  in  .Asia.  iLs  critics 
often  seize  upon  the  wrtr  in  Vietnam  to  .ic- 
cuse  It  of  .-ie^king  purely  mlliuiry  solutloos 
to  .-Vsion  problems  Nowhere  is  this  charge 
more  clearly  shown  to  be  in-founded  than 
in  the  Presidents  request  to  Congress  this 
week  for  adduional  funds  to  fight  AiiU's 
other  war— the  war  f.ir  ecjnomic  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  vltil.  and  m  the  long  run  decisive, 
b.ittleground  for  t.ie  future  of  .\sia,  the 
President  last  year  suffered  a  setback  In 
Congress.  His  requ?st  for  -ipproximately  *882 
million  to  help  .^lan  states— excluding  Vlet- 
n.-im  and  the  Near  East— w.ns  slashed  to  be- 
Ijw  *600  million  P.irticu:arly  hard  hit  was 
India,  whi.ise  development  is  intimately  linked 
to  the  m.ignltude  of  .Vmerica  s  generosity 

But  the  President  has  decided,  and  in  our 
view  wisely,  not  t-D  accept  C<ingress'  verdict 
.-IS  the  final  word  on  the  hmlt  of  our  capacity 
to  help.  "So  It's  back  to  the  well."  as  Agency 
for  Internacionai  Development  Director  Wil- 
liam S  Gaud  txpressed  it.  The  request  is  for 
$997    million    for    Asia,    excluding    the    Near 


And  encouraging  signs  that  tnis  nation  is 
ready  to  turn  In  a  good  economic  perform- 
ance and  no  item  In  the  aid  budget  will  bet- 
ter demonstrate  America's  confidence  and 
willingness  to  support  such  etTorLs  by  the 
developing  nauons 

India  r,,o  will  be  .\  big  gainer  If  the  ad- 
ministr&uon's  plans  are  supported  It  wiii  be 
able  to  buy  the  fertilizer  required  to  step 
up  ita  agricultural  output  Increased  eco- 
nomic aW  is  planned  for  the  Philippines. 
Th-illand  and  Korea  xs  well. 

.\  nnal  cnocuriglniT  note  In  the  budget 
request  Is  the  Presidents  pledge  to  minimize 
the  im;)act  of  aid  Kpendlng  on  our  balance  of 
payment*  For  ex.imple.  00  percent  of  the  for- 
eign aid  money  will  llnd  it*  way  biu;k  to  tills 
country  in  the  form  of  American  guods  .md 
services  purchased. 


KA.N'SAS   IJ.W   ADDRESS 
BY  D    A    N    C-H.^SE 

Mr  PEARSON  .Mr  President,  on 
Kansas  Day.  Januar>-  29.  which  is  the 
birthday  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the 
outstanding  event  is  the  annual  banquet. 

Bv  Tradition  each  year  a  youni;  man 
of  Kansas  qives  a  toa^st  to  our  State 

This  vear  Mr  D  A  N  Chase  lue.scnted 
an  outstandint:  address  which  takes 
note  of  our  States  greatness  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  address 
to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\  Toast  to  Kansas 

Tonight   we   toast   Kans.vs,   our   state,   and 

how   r.tting    that    we    should    on    this   annl- 

versary  of  statehood    But  in  what  direction 

should  we  lend  our  praise;  what  particularly 

houid  be  the  subject  of  our   tribute?  It  is 


a    question    of    substance — worthy     of    our 

thought  and  consideration    To  all  of  us  liere 

t>nlght.  this  state  is  more  than  a  Ijoundary     ^^  toast  thixse  who  have  made  you  wh.<it  you 

that  defl.nes  the  geographical  limits  of  a  gov-     are.  those  who  will  have  the  courage  to  be 


As  the  sun  started  down  It  became  apparent 
that  it  was  to  be  a  glorious  sun.'.et  Tiic  col- 
oration  of  the  sky  cxt«?nded  further  along 
the  horizon  than  usual  and  much  lilgher 
Once  over  the  horl/.on.  the  eruption  and 
expanse  of  color  grew  until  it  ."-pannecl  over 
iialf  of  the  liorl/on  Irorn  north.  tliroUBih  the 
west  to  past  south,  and  extended  from  the 
west  to  the  irenlth.  I  flowed  niv  .-ipeed  ;ind 
watched  as  the  lighter  color.s  yielded  to  tlie 
elarlcer  :is  every  color  of  the  spectrum  showed 
Us  face  and  then  faded 

Odd  wasn't  it,  I  thought,  that  such  a  dis- 
play  V. oiild   i>ppear  on   Christmas  eve,   as   If 

planned  from  above   But.  what  l.s  r  fuiiset 

merely  an  example  of  how  a  little  light  under 
the  right  conditions,  can  make  a  maximum 
showing  and  a  major  contribution  to  n  part 
i.f  the  day 

So  It  is  with  people,  also  an  intangible 
a:.set  the  Instruments  of  an  Almighty  plan, 
:ind  so  It  must  have  been  with  those  early 
pioneers  who  rettlc<l  In  this  state  and  other 
part-s  of  the  great  Midwest  as  well  Maxlmuin 
showing,  major  contribution,  even  todav  the 
people  of  Kansas  comprl.se  onlv  .ibmit  one 
percent  of  the  country's  population  But  like 
the  sunset,  the  ciualltles  of  Kan.sans  :ire 
magnified  by  act  and  action,  and  are  the 
rreat  asset  of  the  state  Without  it.  we  could 
not  speak  of  grain,  resources  and  economic 
growth 

Today  IS  a  time  of  challenge.  The  news 
of  recent  days  both  International  and  local, 
u  pre.'<ldcntlal  year  almost  now  In  its  second 
month,  compoimded  with  the  diver.sc  prob- 
lems confronting  every  sector  of  this  great 
nation,  both  inherited  from  prior  vears  and 
risine  from  tlie  present— these  do  define  a 
challenge  to  the  best  among  us.  Kan.sans 
have.  Kan.sans  will  meet  the  cliallenge  that 
each  might  face  Should  we  forget  our  capa- 
bilities, should  we  feel  devoured  by  t!ie  im- 
mensity of  the  problem,  we  have  only  to  be 
reminded  of  the  sunset 

So  to  Kansas— long  is  the  li.'^t  of  names, 
should  we  make  one,  of  those  who  give  you 
honor,  who  work  to  preserve  your  hoi'icr, 
and  of  those  who  will  walk  for  many  years 
in  that  tradition    Today  we  pay  you  tribute 


crnment.ll  enuty.  more  than  a  convenient 
and  systematic  ttuide  to  the  layout  and  scale 
of  road  maps.  If  Kansas  me.int  only  this  or 
perh.ips  another  so  superficial  a  definition, 
then  lurely  this  program,  year  after  year. 
Would  not  burden  those  here  assembled  with 
a  toast  to  Kansas, 

If  we  were  to  begin  a  dossier,  a  stun  would 
l>e  Midway  L'.Sj\— Kansas,  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  So  like  a  heart  really  pumping  the 
liXebiood  of  big  agriculture  to  the  exirenutles 
of  the  country,  beaUng  always  to  produce 
the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Whether  by  coinci- 
dence or  divine  plan,  the  brc.idbasket  of  what 
is  still  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

Not  sutxserv'ient  to  time,  but  a  benefactor, 
the  Tadlllonal  picture  of  agriculture  and 
caltJe  now  shares  the  scene  with  agrl-indus- 


your  ftiture    We  Hast  you  now,  though  our 
accolades  will  eo  on  and  en 


THE  FUTURE— AN  ATOMIC  HE..\RT 

Mr  .ANDERSON.  .Mr  President,  today 
Plnllip  Blaibers.  of  Capetown.  South  Af- 
rica— the  only  .<;urvivor  of  a  human  heart 
transplant  operation — marks  the  37th 
day  of  his  struggle  to  stay  alive.  This 
represents  a  remarkable  medical 
achievement  which  millions  threatened 
by  heart  disease  look  upon  with  hope. 

The  medical  profe.ssion  is  movinp 
ahead  to  counteract  some  of  the  major 


roadblocks  m  the  path  oi  success — nota- 
try.  aviation,  oil,  to  name  a  few.  The  outdoor  bly  the  rejection  by  the  bodv  of  foieipn 
recreauon  boom— fostered  by  reservoir  con-      tissue.   This  is  important   research    and 


J,  .  -  -      struction  which  adds  water  resources  to  the 

East,  ,ind  .in  additional  $480  million  to  help  existing  assets  for  industrial  growth  such 
Vietnam  pay  for  imports  .'nd  Unprove  life  as  central  location.  spac«,  and  freedom  from 
in  the  countryside  t^e   congestion   of   the   industrial   E,-»st,   yet 

Budgeted  are  long-term  loans  for  projects     communication  with  all  paxts  of  the  coun- 
to  lay  down  the  economic  infrastructure  for      try    by    modern    highways    and    radial    rail 

service. 

But  these  are  all  tangible  assets  and  at- 
tributes, objective  measures  of  a  state's  great- 
ness It  is  but  one  side  of  a  two-sided  ledger. 
The  other  is  headed  •Intangible  ',  and  brings 
to  mind  a  personal  experience  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you. 

Several   years  ago  I   was  driving   into   the 
vfM^v,    .(■  ,K     «      ...  setting   sun    west   of    Ottawa     I    was    alone. 

Much  of  the  fund  increase  sought  by  the      It  was   Christmas  eve.   You   have  all  seen  a 
President  for  East  Asia  i.s  designed  to  assist     Kansas   sunset,   but   this   was   a   real   excep- 

D^ri^  of  ^on^m,^  =?,J'^M^'  rfe"  t""^     tion-an  experience  in  natural  phenomena     tarn  to  a  relatively  normal  life  including 
peri.xl  of  economic  stagnaUon.  U  S.  officials     which  is  an  infrequent  occurrence  even  here,      employment  inciuamg 


development.  These  loans,  incidentally,  are 
repayable  in  US.  dollars.  Also  planned  are 
techmcal  assisl.ince  grants  to  spur  agricul- 
ture, assist  overpopulated  countries  in  family 
planning  and  tram  .\slan  farmers  and  work- 
ers to  improve  their  productivity.  In  addition, 
funds  will  go  to  help  the  budgets  of  nations 
whose  resources  ,^re  too  limited  to  maintain 
an  iidequate  defense  posture. 


the  recent  poolinR  of  efforts  in  the 
United  States  and  Euroi>e  is  an  approich 
that  siiould  be  commended. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  in  our  en- 
thusiasm over  transplants,  other  far- 
reaching  developments  poing  on  behind 
the  scenes  will  be  overlooked. 

The  artificial  heart,  for  example,  in  its 
early  form  holds  out  the  prospects  for 
keeping  patients  alive  until  a  suitable 
donor  can  be  found.  However,  more  im- 
partantly,  there  are  the  goals  of  develop- 
ing the  t.ji.illy  implantable  artificial 
heart  and  of  rehabilitating  critically  ill 
heart   patients  permitting   them   to"  re- 
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Dr  Michael  E.  DeBakey.  one  of  the 
country's  leaders  in  heart  assist  device 
work  has  recently  stated  that  research 
directed  toward  development  of  me- 
chanical heart  pumps  and  a.ssistor 
devices  for  total  replacement  of  the 
biological  heart  must  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued .\n  artificial  heart  would  greatly  al- 
leviate the  ethical  and  medical  problems 
that  are  widely  recognized  as  deterrents 
in  the  program  to  replace  diseased 
hearts  These  are  estimated  at  between 
100.000  to  500.000  patients  per  year. 

Mr  President,  this  device  is  a  natural 
partner  in  the  transplant  field  and 
should  be  regarded  as  a  .stimulus  to  the 
transplant  iirogram,  yet  there  are  sev- 
eral indications  that  the  most  logical 
course  for  its  development  is  being  un- 
nece.ssarily  delayed. 

A  program  besun  a  year  and  a  half 
aeo  by  the  National  Heart  Institute  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  barely 
being  kept  alive  and  in  some  ca.=cs  ihe 
necessary  followup  is  in  question. 

Results  of  current  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  research  indicate  there  are 
no  insurmountable  technical  barriers 
facing  a  program  to  develop  a  radioiso- 
topic-powered  artificial  heart.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  problems  to  be  clarified 
and  solved  and  some  may  put  restraints 
on  the  unlimited  use  of  the  device.  But 
at  the  moment  the  overall  prospects  are 
encouraging. 

Additionally,  a  view  ba.sed  on  current 
technoloiry  is  that  a  radioisotopic-pow- 
ered  heat  engine  alone  has  potential  to 
satisfy  the  objective  of  the  ijrogram  to 
develop  a  completely  implantable  heart 
pump  power  supply  in  the  next  5  years. 

The  next  phases  of  this  program  pro- 
posed by  the  AEC  call  for  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  a  prototype  engine, 
but  I  understand  decisions  are  being 
made  right  now  to  postpone  that  work 
for  several  years.  The  estimated  $4  mil- 
lion cost  involved  over  a  3-year  period  is 
minimal  compared  to  the  long-iange 
benefits,  but  most  importantly  wc  can- 
not afford  the  delay. 

An  intermediary  non-nuclear  device 
consisting  of  a  blood  imnip,  a  h.eat  en- 
gine, and  a  thermal  energy  storage  res- 
ervoir implanted  in  the  body  is  being 
proposed  by  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute. Power  would  be  transmitted  across 
the  body  wall,  converted  internally  to 
heat,  and  stored  in  a  suitable  material 
which  would  act  as  the  heat  source. 

Mr.  President,  nuclear  energy  is  al- 
ready working  as  the  vital  link  in  de- 
veloping the  technology  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury and  has  been  fully  and  successfully 
demonstrated  through  nuclear  electric 
power  stations  and  in  many  applications 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  In  medicine,  for 
example,  the  Atomic  Energj-  Commission 
has  researched  and  is  now  demonstrating 
a  nuclear-powered  cardiac  pacemaker 
which  provides  an  electrical  stimulus  to 
the  heart  muscle  to  regulate  its  beat 
when  the  heart  itself  fails  in  this  regard. 

What  I  am  suggesting  in  carrying  out 
a  parallel  effort  here  is  a  partnership 
between  the  National  Heart  Institute  and 
the  AEC  to  develop  a  non-nuclear  heart 
device  to  be  implanted  in  animals  within 
18  months  and  still,  through  the  exper- 
tise of  the  AEC,  meet  our  long-range  ob- 


jectives for  development  of  a  radioiso- 
topic engine  to  power  heart  devices. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  our  com- 
mitment in  the  field  of  heart  research 
but  our  perspective.  This  is  no  place  for 
myopic  vision.  To  narrow  the  field  now 
when  there  is  so  much  evidence  that  we 
are  on  the  right  path  would  delay  what 
l^romises  to  be  the  major  medical 
achii  vement  of  the  century. 

Nov,-  is  the  time  to  forge  ahi^ad  in  other 
r.ieas  of  basic  heart  research — in  finding 
an.swers  to  such  questions  as  what  hap- 
pens when  the  blood  is  pumped  and 
comes  in  contact  with  foreign  elements. 
Alieady  there  may  be  critical  manpower 
shortage  in  developing  programs  to  es- 
tablish highly  qualified  medical  teams  for 
jjerfoiining  transplants.  The  artificial 
heart  program  of  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute is  operating  at  one-third  of  the 
S25  million  that  could  be  wisely  .spent  in 
coiinection  with  this  work  and  in  its  role 
as  IJaison  for  universities  and  industry. 

The  pioneer  of  artificial  heart  re- 
•caich — Dr.  DeBakey — is  only  one  of  the 
voices  that  a.sks  to  be  heard.  The  broad 
support  for  moving  ahead  on  both 
fronts — in  artificial  heart  development 
and  in  the  heart  transplant  field — \\'as 
reaffirmed  last  month  at  the  stini-annual 
boaid  cf  directors  meeting  ol  the  AniCii- 
can  Heart  Association  in  New  York  City. 
To  turn  away  now  would  detract  consid- 
erably from  the  sincerity  oi  our  com- 
ir.itment  in  the  field  of  health. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CITES  NEW 
YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL  ON 
PENNSYLVANIA-NEW  YORK  CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD  MERGER 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central 
Railroad  merger  seems  to  constitute  an 
enhancement  of  the  efforts  to  secure 
better  service  in  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  through  rail  trans- 
portation. It  is  my  belief  that  this  devel- 
opment is  truly  in  the  national  interest. 
The  merged  lines  should  be  an  effective 
force  in  the  advancement  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  in  the  United 
States. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  20, 
1968,  published  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  importance  and  the  significance  of 
the  Penn-Central  combination.  I  re- 
sponded to  the  comment  in  the  New  York 
Times  through  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "Railroading's 
New  Era."  and  my  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jxn.  20.   1968) 
Railroading  s  New  Era 

Approval  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  York 
Central  merger  by  the  Supreme  Court  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  rail  transpor- 
tation. It  paves  the  way  for  other  combina- 
tions tJiat  can  make  use  of  technological  in- 
novation and  economies  of  scale  to  provide 
more  efficient  and  better  service  for  both 
passengers  and  freight. 

When  the  merger  was  first  proposed  in  1961 
both  companies  were  in  sick  im.ancial  con- 


dition. They  havo-  since  recovered  somewhat, 
but   there  has  Ijeen  little  real  improvement 

in  the  Stat*'  of  rnll  transport  In  t!ie  East  P;\p- 
seneer  service  iias  been  drastically  cut  b.ick 
and  the  movement  of  freight  curtajle<l.  Mean- 
while, the  plight  oi  the  smaller  iind  poorer 
railro.ids  hiis  become  ewn  worse  tlian  it  was. 

Many  fiictors  are  responsible  for  this  tle- 
cline  in  railroading  The  e;xs:ern  pan  of  the 
I'niU'd  .States  h.us  long  had  two  many  lines 
in  competition  v.ith  one  another.  They  r.:ive 
often  b-M-n  burdened  with  unenllahtened 
management,  reactionary  labor  and  archaic 
rcguiauon.  As  a  result,  the  railroads  were  un- 
prepared to  meet  tlie  competition  Ironi  o'lJier 
c.irriers  t!iat  had  been  actively  iironioied  by 
CioveriimeiU  prjiicy  Thus  tlie  railroads  li:nc 
oeen  lighting  with  one  hand  belimd  their 
back  against  aggressive  opponents  vsiio  have 
had  ihe  added  advantage  of  recelvini?  ..id  and 
comfort  from  a  friendly  referee. 

Now  there  is  prospect  that  com!'x'i;ttve 
b.ilance  in  tran.sjxirtation  can  be  restored. 
The  financial  strength  of  the  merged  roads 
means  that  the  new  giant  will  be  in  a  tosi- 
tion  to  slug  it  otit  with  truck  and  air  c.irriers. 
Given  the  economies  It  can  effect,  there  is 
little  doiibt  that  elficicnt.  modern  iiiaiiai;e- 
ment  can  l>egin  to  reverse  the  dei<>rlor.ition 
and  the  .shrinkage  o!  the  r.uls. 

Sound  i>olicy  calls  for  balance  witliin  the 
railroad  industry  as  well  rus  balance  among 
dhTereiit  t.ransportaiion  siK-tors.  We  ha\e  I'.iig 
^upj.orted  the  Pennsy-Central  merger.  We 
liave  also  favored  creation  of  f.vo  s'rong  and 
competent  rail  giant.s  in  the  Ea-st  in  <ir(|er 
to  insure  a  reasonable  degree  cf  competition 
between  liie  rails  and  to  prevent  a  c  )mplet.e 
(ii?intf  gralion  of  the  smaller  lines. 

The  Pennsy-Central  will  l>e  providing  fus- 
:;islance  to  tne  bankrupt  New  Haven  and 
.'hotild  eventually  take  over  its  routes.  Now 
the  Erie-Lackawanna,  the  iJelaware  <lv  Hud- 
.'on.  t'ae  Boston  A;  Maine  and  other  smaller 
lines  that  lack  the  resources  and  the  routes 
t  1  compete  must  be  taken  with  least  possible 
delay  into  the  proposed  nierger  ol  the  Nor- 
folk i:  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  (^.-  Ohio 
Hallways.  In  this  way  the  public  wnll  be  bene- 
fited by  creation  of  two  strong  systems. 

The  public  interest  in  a  new  r.dl  era  is  in 
f:.ct  piu-amount.  Tlie  country  lias  suffered 
from  the  antiquated  equipment  and  rusting 
lines  and  lieavy  Indebtedness  that  have  ac- 
companied the  decline  of  the  r.-Uls.  But  it  wtU 
.surely  benefit  from  a  revision  in  the  railroad 
map  that  gives  the  surviving  companies  tlie 
ability  to  compete  against  the  truckers  and 
the  airlines  and  with  each  oiher. 

U.S.  Sen.^te. 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

February  5.  l'J68. 
Editor. 

Ncic  Y'jrk  Times, 
^cu:  York.N.Y. 

Sir;  You  have  my  commendation  for  the 
cogent  editorial  coinment  of  January  20, 
1968.  on  the  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court 
oi  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Centra!  rail- 
road nierirer. 

This  decision  i.':  based  in  large  part  on  li- 
nancial  realities  and  It  truly  opens  the  v, .•■y 
for  "a  new  era  in  rail  transportation"  with 
resulting  significant  improvements  m  the 
movement  of  passengers  and  freight. 

But  more  important,  as  you  have  effec- 
tively written,  the  approval  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  Central  merger  was  giuded 
by  the  vital  policy  which  places  the  national 
interest  in  the  paramount  position 

The  development  of  a  b.ilanccd  and  in- 
tegrated transportation  system  of  rallwsys, 
waterways,  highways,  and  airways  will  be 
served  well  by  this  combination.  It  is  only 
through  such  a  complex  that  ovir  accelerat- 
ing transportation  requirements  c.in  be  I'll- 
niled. 

Truly, 

Jennings  R.iNDori'H. 
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CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

T\\t  PRESIDING  OFI•^CER  Is  [here 
further  morning  bushie'^s^  If  not.  mom- 
m?  business  is  concluded. 


INTEREEHKNCt:    WITH    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr  BYRD  Mf  Wrst  Viri-'inia  Mr  P:»>s- 
ident.  I  ask  unammnus  consent  that  ilie 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No  75  H  R  2S\^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  Mtle 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clkrk.  Cal- 
endar No  705,  HR  _'ril6,  a  bill  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  tor  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  v^-ill  proceed  to  its 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  sue«est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
cleric  v^iU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lesislatlve  clerk  ()ro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia   Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  :escinded. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection    ;t  :s  so  ordered 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  .ve  are  now  di.scussln^T  is 
likely  to  be  the  mo.st  impirtant  domestic 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Senate  this 
year. 

I  am  reluctant  to  make  extravagant 
statements  about  any  subject,  and  I 
would  not  make  so  stionc;  a  comment 
about  the  proposed  fair  housim;  bill  if  I 
did  not  consider  it  the  Senate's  most  vital 
business  for  1968  Why  am  I  drawn  to 
such  a  sweeping,'  conclusion:" 

There  are  numerous  considerations 
which  testify  to  the  ur^tency  and  pnonty 
which  we  should  :,'ive  tins  matter  My 
able  and  respected  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota and  I  have  already  indicated  at 
some  Ien;;th  the  matrnitude  of  the  evils 
for  which  we  believe  this  legislation  will 
be  a  partial  remedy  Allow  me  to  men- 
tion m  the  simplest  and  most  straisht- 
foi-ward  manner  some  of  the  ^-rave  social 
problems  to  which  this  bill,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  addressed 

Discnmination  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  housint;  has  been  the  root  cause  of 
the  widespread  patterns  of  de  facto  .ses- 
regation  winch  characterize  America's 
residential  neighborhoods.  It  is  not  true 
that  those  patterns,  as  they  have  de- 
veloped in  our  time,  .stem  iirimarily  from 
the  alle_ied  desire  of  minorities  to  cluster 
tot,'ether  and  to  avoid  integrated  neigh- 
barhix)ds. 

It  IS  fair  to  -.ay  that  the  prevalent  resi- 
dential patterns  may  have  had  their 
oriKins  in  the  tendency  of  mitrrants  to 
seek  out  friends  and  kinsmen  when  they 
have  first  settled  in  an  area.  But  this 
tendency,  to  the  extent  it  was  ever  a 
reality,  is  relevant  only  to  the  initial  .set- 
tlement of  immierants  in  a  mven  area 
Over  the  years,  after  the  newcomers  have 
become  e^ublishcd  in  an  area,  after  they 
or  their  children  have  betcun  to  realize 
the   traditional   American   opportunities 


to  better  tiieir  lot  by  i-ducation  and  hard 
work,  they  have  always  been  able  to 
move  up.  if  they  desir<  d.  to  a  better  home 
in  a  neighborhood  of  Uieir  chocxsing. 

Indeed,  movin?  to  a  new  or  different 
home  has  tjenerally  been  the  principal 
niaik  of  upward  mobility  in  our  society. 
We  have  lone;  honored  the  symbolic  value 
of  this  transition  to  another  home.  It  is 
a  principal  measure  of  Americas  suc- 
ce.ss  in  creating  a  truly  open  society  m 
which  men  and  women  can  advance,  ma- 
terially and  socially,  m  fair  proijortion  to 
their  capacities. 

Tlie  opixartunity  to  make  that  transi- 
tion, the  chance  to  build  or  buy  the  best 
home  one  can  afford,  lias  been  tiie  hall- 
m.aik  of  individual  opfxirtunity  in  this 
favored  land. 

But  that  IS  the  story  of  previous  gen- 
erations and  previous  minorities.  In 
1968  this  natural  path  of  .social  advance- 
ment has  been  blocked  for  the  most  re- 
cent residents  of  our  central  cities.  It 
has  been  blocked  not  for  h.gh  and  jus- 
tifiable reason  Who  would  dare  a.s.sert 
that  there  could  be  any  justification  for 
abandoning,'  the  ideal  of  equal  optx>rtu- 
nity  in  the  United  States? 

It  has  been  bkfckcd  by  the  pervasive 
and  debilitatms;  effects  of  racial  dis- 
crimination 

Unless  we  can  lift  that  blockade  and 
open  the  traditional  path  once  more, 
permanent  de  facto  .seKiecation  will  m\- 
questionably  disrupt  further  progress  to- 
ward the  open  society  of  free  men  we 
have  proclaimed  as  our  ideal 

For  what  does  such  imposed  secretra- 
tion  imply:'  If  it  persists,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  those  millions  of  Americans  locked 
in  the  hettos  will  face  the  prospect  of 
remainin'.,'  in  the  vicious  circle  we  have 
already  described.  Forced  to  remain  in 
the  cores  of  the  central  cities,  their  chil- 
dren will  -suffer  the  awful  impact  of 
blishted  neu'hborhoods.  inadequate 
schools,  and  lack  of  job  opportunity.  The 
ufily  sense  of  entrapment  will  fester  in 
the  minds  and  .souls  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren alike.  Frustration  will  breed  bitter- 
ness, and  bitterness  will  turn  to  hostility 
as  the  promise  of  our  Nation  disinte- 
grates m  ani^iy  turmoil  and  social  un- 
rest 

ConKressional  endorsement  of  an 
equitable  fair  housing  law  would  do 
much  to  restore  the  wanins  faith  of 
ghetto  children  in  the  integrity  and  fair- 
mindedness  of  Americas  leaders.  I  say 
to  you.  soberly  and  with  the  deepest  ap- 
prehension, that  we  dare  not  let  their 
hopes  perish  in  the  slus-ish  wake  of  our 
inaction. 

We  must  stand  now  and  be  counted. 
We  must  say  to  every  Amenciin  that  he 
will  nave  an  equal  chance  to  follow  the 
paths  of  his  predecessors  in  this  favored 
land  We  must  assure  him  that  his  efforts 
to  advance  him.self  and  his  family  are 
worthwhile,  and  that  a  good  education,  a 
job  commensurate  with  his  demonstrated 
capacity,  and  a  home  of  his  own  choosing 
will  not  be  denied  him  on  vicious  grounds 
of  racial  discnmination. 

We  must  do  all  that  is  reasonable  and 

just  to  cuaraniee  that  no  individual  will 

suffer   for   the   prejudice   or   venality   of 

another 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  experi- 


ence of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  adopted  a  virtually 
unlimited  fair  hot'sing  statute,  is  relevant 
to  this  debate.  This  law  has  now  operated 
for  clo.se  to  a  decade.  It  is  virtually  all 
inclusive,  tjoverning  even  the  .--ale  of 
.single- family  dwellings  by  private  par- 
ties The  .sole  exemption  which  has  been 
included  relates  to  the  rental  of  one 
apartment  in  a  two-unit  building  in  cases 
in  which  the  le.s.sor  actually  lives  on  the 
premises.  Consequently,  the  Mas.sachu- 
setts  statute  is  substantially  broader  in 
Its  coverage  than  is  the  amendment 
wiiich  the  Senate  is  iJicsently  consider- 
ing 

Despite  this  breadth— but.  to  some 
deuree,  because  of  it— the  Massachu.setts 
fair-housing  law  has  been  successfully 
administered  and  iias  received  over- 
whelming and  continuing  pubUc  support. 
It  IS  admini.stered  by  the  Massachusetts 
ComiiiLssion  Auainst  Discrimination,  a 
State  agency  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  During  my  4 
years  as  attorney  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  was  my  responsibility  to 
provide  advice  and  representation  to  the 
commi.ssion.  As  a  result.  I  had  occasion 
to  witness  the  operation  of  the  fair- 
housing  statute  on  a  close  and  continuing 
basis. 

The  number  of  complaints  successfully 
dLsiKised  of  by  the  commission  is  close 
to  100  percent  of  all  complaints  received. 
About  90  percent  of  these  are  disposed 
of  by  agreement  between  the  commission 
and  the  party  aeainst  whom  the  com- 
plaint has  been  filed.  This  sometimes  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint are  .so  clear  that  even  the  respond- 
ent recognizes  that  he  has  violated  the 
law.  Occasionally,  in  cases  in  which  the 
facts  are  less  clear,  the  reputation  of  the 
commission  and  the  public  awareness  of 
and  interest  in  the  subject  matter  are 
such  that  the  respondent  chooses  not  to 
contest  the  attempt  to  persuade  him  to 
abide  by  the  statute  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  cases  do  not  reach  the 
Massachusetts  courts.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  statute,  includ- 
ing the  question  of  its  constitutionality, 
have  been  litigated.  Not  only  has  tlie 
Mas.sachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
determined  that  the  statute,  despite  its 
breadth,  is  constitutional;  it  has  also  up- 
held the  Commission  Against  Discrimi- 
nation in  every  single  case  which  the 
court  has  decided  on  the  merits. 

The  favorable  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  such  legislation  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  fair-housinpr  statute 
in  1963.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  statute 
had  not  covered  the  sale  of  single  family 
dwellings,  and  a  bill  was  filed  for  the 
purpo.se  of  extending  the  law  to  include 
such  transactions.  Expected  opposition 
never  materialized.  On  the  contrary,  pub- 
lic receptivity  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  heartening.  M\  of  the  statewide 
real  estate  a.ssociations,  including  the 
Boston  realtors,  supported  the  chanrte. 
Witness  after  witne.ss  appeared  to  testify 
In  its  favor,  with  few  dissents.  Public 
enthusiasm  has  not  dimmed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding 5  years.  This  is  partially  the  re- 
sult of  sound  policies  regarding  admin- 
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istration  of  the  statute  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  commission.  But  it  also 
results  from  a  general  acceptance  in 
Massachusetts  that  the  broad  faur-hous- 
ing  law  represents  a  justified  extension 
of  fundamental  constitutional  rights  to 
all  of  the  Commonwealth's  citizens. 

The  Massachusetts  experience  belies 
the  fears  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
institution  of  open-housing  policies  will 
wreak  havoc  with  long  cstablisl^ed  sub- 
urban living  patterns.  Integration  of  the 
Mas.sachusettes  suburbs  has  proceeded, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  basis  of  free 
choice  of  both  buyers  and  sellers;  it  has 
not  been  compelled  by  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative liat.  The  Massachusetts 
statute  has  attacked  primarily  those 
areas  in  which  the  problem  is  most  acute. 
It  has  focused  upon  the  fringes  of  the 
ghetto,  the  areas  to  which  Negro  citizens 
might  well  be  able  to  move  were  they  able 
to  secure  housing  freely.  As  barriers  have 
been  removed  in  the.se  sections,  the  mo- 
bility of  the  Negro  out  of  the  worst 
ghetto  areas  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  the  entire  central  city  has  been  the 
beneticiary. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  open- 
housing  law  will  be  an  ultimate  answer. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  problems  in  the  L'hctto.  Only  a  com- 
plete American  commitment  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  social,  economic,  and  psy- 
chological evils  which  constitute  the 
ghetto  can  eventually  lead  to  success.  But 
this  is  a  first  step.  It  is  a  step  which  my 
own  State  has  taken.  It  has  proved  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public.  It  has  proved  that 
it  need  not  be  accompanied  by  interfer- 
ence with  private  rights.  It  has  proved 
that  it  works. 

Mr.  President,  returning  from  Africa, 
as  I  just  have,  I  find  myself  reflecting  on 
the  contrasts  and  similarities  between 
those  countries  I  have  visited  and  our 
own  United  States.  The  comparison  is 
both  instructive  and  highly  relevant  to 
the  proposal  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
have  introduced. 

Many  of  Africa's  most  promising  po- 
litical leaders  look  to  the  LTnited  States 
as  the  democratic  model. 

I  will  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  the 
Senate  should  approve  this  amendment 
because  of  what  foreign  observers  will 
think  of  us  if  we  fail  to  act.  We  ought 
to  pass  this  bill  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  for  America  to  do. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  our  foreign 
friends  expect  us  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  their  disappointment  is  genuine  and 
deepseated  when  our  actions  call  into 
question  our  fidelity  to  the  principles 
and  aims  of  our  professed  democratic 
philosophy. 

Time  and  again  in  my  discussions  with 
African  leaders,  it  was  apparent  that 
their  vision  of  America  as  the  land  best 
approximating  the  ideals  of  human 
equality  has  been  blurred  by  their  per- 
ception of  discrimination  in  the  United 
States.  Hidden  beneath  their  continued 
admiration  for  the  American  model  was 
a  grave  concern  that  we  might  yet  fail 
in  our  noble  experiment,  a  fear  that  we 
would  founder  on  the  treacherous 
shoals  of  racial  enmity,  an  apprehen- 
.sion  that  the  United  States  might  be 
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headed  toward  a  rigid  and  hateful  social 
policy  comparable  to  that  found  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  a  fate  is  in  store  for  our  beloved 
country,  and  I  made  clear  to  these  Afri- 
can leaders  my  own  confidence  that  we 
would  weather  the  present  domestic 
storms  and  build  a  more  open  society 
in  America.  But  I  could  not  always  con- 
vince them;  not  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  convinced.  On  the  contrary, 
they  want  to  see  America  succeed  and 
earnestly  desire  to  believe  that  we  will. 
But  they  are  especially  troubled  by  the 
dissonant  image  of  most  American  Ne- 
groes in  ghettos  and  most  American 
whites  in  suburbs. 

They  may  well  wonder  if  America 
really  is  different  from  South  Africa. 

On  this  score,  as  well.  I  find  myself 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  America's  social  responsibilities 
at  home  and  its  obligations  to  provide 
moral  leadership  for  all  nations.  I  de- 
voutly believe  that  the  United  States 
has  a  mission  in  the  world  and  that  our 
action  on  this  matter  will  liave  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  our  capacity  to  pro- 
vide such  leadership. 

Can  we  state  the  proposition  any  nioie 
clearly?  America's  future  must  lie  in  the 
successful  integration  of  all  our  many 
minorities,  or  there  will  be  no  future 
worthy  of  America.  That  future  does  not 
require  imposed  residential  and  social 
integration;  it  does  require  the  elimina- 
tion of  compulsory  segregation  in  hous- 
ing, education,  and  employment. 

It  docs  not  require  that  government 
dictate  some  master  plan  for  ma.ssive  re- 
settlement of  our  population;  it  docs  re- 
quire that  government  meet  its  re.=-pon- 
sibilities  to  assure  equal  opportunity  for 
all  citizens  to  acquire  the  goods  and 
necessities  of  life. 

It  does  not  require  that  government 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  personal 
preferences  of  individuals;  it  does  re- 
quire that  government  protect  the  free- 
dom of  iiidividuals  to  choose  where  they 
wish  to  live. 

It  does  not  require  government  to  pro- 
vide some  special  advantage  to  a  privi- 
leged minority;  it  requires  only  that  gov- 
ernment insure  that  no  minority  be 
forever  condemned  against  its  will  to  live 
apart  in  a  status  inferior  to  that  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

This  measure,  as  we  have  said  so  often 
before,  will  not  tear  down  the  ghetto. 
It  will  merely  unlock  the  door  for  these 
who  are  able  and  choose  to  leave,  I  can- 
not imagine  a  step  so  modest,  yet  so  sig- 
nificant, as  the  proposal  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  now  to  a  study 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  This  paper,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Lord,  is  both  informative  and 
useful  for  our  present  discussion,  and  I 
shall  call  attention  to  several  relevant 
portions  of  the  study. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovern  assumed 
tht  chair.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me  at  this  paint? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  generally  with  the 
eloquent  remarks  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  made  up  to  this  point  in  his 
statement,  and  I  commend  him  for  indi- 
cating and  displaying,  once  again,  very 
brilliant  leadership.  In  a  very  short  lime 
in  the  Senate,  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  number  of  ways  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  areas.  Certainly,  in  the 
urea  of  race  relations  liis  leadership  has 
been  particularly  significant  and  valu- 
able, not  only  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

In  speaking  to  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate,  he  has  again  demonstrated 
to  all  a  very  keen  ability  to  analyze  and 
to  articulate.  Today,  as  on  other  days, 
his  \oice  has  been  not  only  an  effective 
voice,  but  also  a  voice  of  perception,  of 
moderation,  and,  most  of  all,  of  common 
sen-se. 

So  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
juiiior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusctts  for 
the  excellent  statement  he  has  made  on 
this  .-subject. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
L'uished  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
; generous  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, to  which  I  referred  before,  the  section 
entitled  "Negro  Housing  Problems": 

.\  iiromlncnt  housing  expert,  Charles 
.■\brnniE.  recently  WTOte  of  Negro  liousnig 
problem.^: 

"The  hou.'iing  av.iilnble  to  Negroes  Is  In- 
ferior in  quality  compared  to  the  housing  of 
whites:  botli  the  housing  and  neighborhoods 
in  wtiirh  he  l.vr  s  .chow  fit^n.s  el  pro  iter  cleteri- 
oration:  there  are  fewer  amenities:  niorleapcs 
are  more  dilTicult  to  obtain;  there  is  little  or 
no  private  investment  in  new  buildings  for 
Negroes;  tax  arrears  are  liichcr  in  their 
ncirrhboriicods  and  public  interest  in  mainte- 
nance is  lower:  real  estate  values  are  lower 
in  relation  Ui  net  income;  overcrowding  Is 
more  intense;  schools,  hospitals,  and  recrea- 
tion are  inferior:  and  the  Nesro  usually  pets 
less  housing  per  dollar  )ie  pays." 

A  glance  at  the  1960  Census  will  eraphl- 
cally  verify  Mr,  .Xbrams'  observations.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  all  non-white  occupied  units 
were  substandard,  compared  to  13  percent  (.1 
all  white  occupied  units,  155,000  non-white 
families  had  to  share  single  dwelling  units 
With  other  families.  That  l,s  4,8  percent  of  the 
total  number  oi  non-white  families — only  2.1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  while  families 
lived  in  such  a  condition. 

Perhaps  the  really  s-ignilicant  figures  are 
those  which  illus.trate  the  central  city  con- 
centration of  Negroes.  For  it  Is  especially 
within  the  cild,  deteriorating  inner  cities 
where  s^Iums  and  inferior  community  facil- 
ities abound.  The  i.on-'vhlte  population  of 
central  cities  increased  C3,3  percent  between 
1950  and  I960— irom  6,3  million  to  10.3  mil- 
lion iiersons.  At  the  same  time  the  white 
population  of  the  central  cities  was  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  13.3  percent — 12.0  million  to 
47.6  million  persons  This  influx  of  9  6  mil- 
lion persons  must  be  measured  against  the 
3.7  million  housing  units  added  In  the  .^ame 
period.  Herein  lies  the  reason  for  the  crowded 
slums. 

During  the  same  decade  the  white  popula- 
tion in  the  urban  fringe — the  suburbs  - 
leaped  forward  at  a  rate  of  81  8  percent — 
16.2  million  whites  moved  there — only  700.- 
000  Negroes  accompanied  them. 

The  configuration  to  which  these  figures 
point  often  has  been  described — America's 
large  cities  filled  at  the  center  with  Negroes 
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occupying  run-down  houslni;  and  sur- 
rounded bv  a  suburban  ring  of  middle-class 
white  neighborhoods 
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It  mliiht  be  sutrufsted  that  the  confic- 
uration   thus  described   ls   inevitable   in 
light  of  the  low  incomes  of  the  Ne'-iroes 
in  the  central  cities    It  is  true  that  in 
1960  the  median  family  income  of  Ncpro 
families  was  only  $3,711—63  percent  of 
the  median  income  of  S5.893  for  whites. 
But  u  1963  study  by  the  U  S.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  A'-^ency  found  that  there 
has    been    a      jspectacular    rise"    in    the 
incomes  of  Neuroes  in  urban  areas  and 
a  correspondinii  s'rowth  in  the  demand 
for  middle-mcome  housing — ->uch   lus  is 
available  in  the  suburbs   The  .uudy  col- 
lected data  on  17  metropolitan  areas  and 
compared  the  home  buyini;'  patterns  of 
white  and  nnnwhite  families  in  the  S7.- 
000  to  110,000  income  bracliet   If  Nc'-;ioos 
in    this    cateuorv    liad    bouKht    homes 
valued  at  S15.000  in  the  same  ratio  as 
whites  In  this  .same  income  bracket,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  potential  market 
amons,'  nonwhites  m  these  17  area.s  tor 
some  45.000  units    On  the  bat^is  of   the 
investigation  HHFA  concluded  that 

While  the  study  c-ites  .i  number  of  related 
factors  Inhibiting  home  ownership  among 
non-whites,  it  points  particularly  to  racial 
restrictions  aa  ;in  importJint  deterrent  To  the 
aviUlablUty  for  new  liouslng  for  this  proiip. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  conflR- 
uration  of  black  central  cities  encircled 
by  white  suburbs  is  not  a  natural"  phe- 
nomenon: the  coerciveness  of  discrimin- 
ation is  involved,  and  the  white  suburban 
circle  Is  what  former  Philadelphia  Mavor 
Richardson  Dllworth  called  a  "white 
noose  ' 

What  are  the  forces  behind  this  dis- 
cnnunation^  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rliihts  attempted  an  answer  in  its  1961 
report: 

ThfV  be^m  with  the  prejudice  •)!  prlvat« 
rwrsono.  but  they  involve  laj^e  segments  of 
the  ..r^anlzed  busuiess  world  In  addition. 
Government  >..n  iUl  levels  beiu-s  .i  meafiure 
of  responsibiuty— ror  it  supports  and  indeod 
to  a  <reat  extent  It  created  the  machinery 
through  which  housing  discrimination 
operiites. 

First,  discrimination  is  sometimes 
practiced  by  the  owner  of  a  house  who 
refuses  to  sell  or  rent  to  a  person  of  an- 
other race.  This  attitude  has  often  led  to 
alliances  of  owner.s  who  enter  into  cove- 
nents  restrictm  -  a  n.i:hborhood  to 
whites  only  In  1948.  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Shelley  asaiiist  Kraemer  ruled  that 
such  covenants  are  .judicially  unenforce- 
able, on  the  grounds  that  a  State  woidd 
be  denyint;  to  certain  citizens  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  Nevertheless,  restric- 
tive covenants  prevail  in  many  places 
even  thoui,'h  they  are  not  legally  en- 
forceable 

Second.  lenders  often  discriminate 
against  Negroes,  using  the  argument 
that  a  homogeneous  neighborhood 
makes  a  loan  economically  more  .sound. 
The  Commission  on  Civil  Right;,  "found 
evidence  of  racially  discriminatory  prac- 
tices by  mortgage  lending  institutions 
throughout  the  country."  Also  some 
builders  ioin  in  with  these  views  about 
homogeneous'  neighboriioods  and  sell 
only  to  white  persons  Underlying  the 
view  that  neighborhood  stability  will  be 


destroyed  is  the  belief  that  property 
values  fall  when  Negroes  move  into  an 
area.  This  happens,  of  cjjur.se.  if  there 
IS  panic"  .selling  by  whites  But  a  re- 
search study  of  10.000  real  estate  sales 
over  a  12-year  period  in  seven  cities 
contradicts  the  belief  that  properly 
values  invariably  decline  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  the  liomes  m  interracial  nei«h- 
borlioods  did  not  change  in  price;  44 
percent  increased  5  to  26  percent:  15 
percent  dropped   "i  to  9  percent. 

The  third  di.scriminatory  factor  men- 
tioned by  the  Conuni.ssion  in  1961  was 
the  Government — esi>ecially  the  Federal 
Government  Tlie  major  cause  for  such 
p.n  indictment  is  that  FHA  actively  en- 
couraged racial  discrimination  durin? 
the  ye.irs  1934-1950  Us  Underwriting 
Manual  of  1938  suK^-csfed  that  proper- 
ties "continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  .same 
social  and  racial  groups  "  The  Shelley 
against  Kraemer  decision  had  an  effect 
on  FHA  policy,  however,  and  it  withdrew 
its  support  for  racially  c'xclusive  txilicies. 
President  Kennedys  Executive  Order 
11063  of  1962  :equired  FUA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  to  pursue  affirmative 
policies  with  respect  to  equal  opportunity 
in  housing. 

But  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
cnttcism  of  the  Government  is  al.so  based 
on  the  fact  that  most  financial  institu- 
tions are  deijendent  to  a  great  extent  on 
Federal  legulation  and  sponsorship.  A 
large  number  of  .saving  and  loan  a.sso- 
ciations  arc  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Many  ot  them 
arc  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  Most 
commercial  banks  are  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  Yet  none 
of  these  private  institutions  are  covered 
by  the  existing  Executive  order,  and  thus. 
are  free  to  disciimmate  without  Govern- 
ment interference. 

Although  low  income  is  an  obstacle 
to  many  Negroes  in  acquiring  adequate 
housing,  a  large  number  of  Negroes  have 
moved  up  to  middle-class  levels  of  in- 
come, and  many  of  these  Negroes  who 
have  the  money  want  to  live  in  a  suit- 
able environment,  As  a  Negro  wife  in 
Boston  put  it: 

I  don't  thlnlc  that  too  many  people  start 
out  by  saying.  -I  want  to  move  into  a  white 
neighborhood.  "  They  want  to  move  to  a 
neigliborhood  that  has  modern  housing,  good 
schools,  that  has  close  shopping  centers,  that 
.•-.aa  .1  plot  of  grass  around  It;  where  people 
don't  go  through  the  street  and  drop  paper; 
they  want  something  clean. 

But  often  the  Negro  caiinot  realize  this 
aim  because  he  is  surrounded  by  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  based  >n  individ- 
ual prejudice,  often  institutionalized  by 
business  and  industry,  and  Government 
practice. 

Certainly  the  provision  of  good  housing 
will  Hot  .solve  all  social  and  personal 
problems.  Yet  the  upgrading  of  housing 
conditions,  as  compared  for  example  to 
the  tasks  of  education  and  improvement 
of  health,  may  well  be  the  most  imme- 
diately practical  .solution  available  I-^ir- 
ther.  the  attack  of  educational  inetiual- 
ity,  on  juvenile  delinquency,  and  on  ill 
health  will  ^urely  fail  without  a  funda- 


mental attack  on  the  slums.  But  that 
attack  cannot  .succeed — indeed  it  cannot 
commence— without  the  obliteration  of 
the  di.scriminatory  obstacles  which  con- 
demn the  Negro  to  certain  areas,  to  sub- 
-standard  housing,  and  to  poverty  in 
general 

The  Federal  Government  has  begun  to 
recognize  this  basic  fact  and  has  tried 
to  insure  equal  opportunity  m  housing 
to  all  Americans.  If  the  national  goal  set 
forth  by  the  Congress  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family"  is  to  be  realized, 
equal  opportunity  is  e.s.sential. 

The  most  effective  attempt  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  thus  tar  to  in.sure  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  was  the  signing 
of  Executive  Order  11063  by  President 
Kennedy  on  November  20.  1962. 

As  two  legal  authorities  have  pointed 
out: 

The  Issuance  of  the  Executive  Order  was 
tiardly  u  precipitous  action.  Twentv-elght 
vears  had  elapsed  5lnce  passage  of  the  nrii^. 
inal  National  Housing  Act.  before  the  Fed- 
eral w'overnment  took  this  basic  step  to  as- 
sure equal  access  to  the  benefit  of  its  hous- 
ing programs. 

Tne  Executive  order  directed  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  administer  liousing 
programs  to  prevent  di.scnmination.  Sec- 
tion 101.  which  sanctions  this  antidis- 
criminatory  activity,  relates  to  housing 
and  other  facilities  provided  by  Federal 
aid  agreements  executed  after  November 
20.  1962.  Therefore,  the  order  did  not 
touch  the  millions  of  FHA-  and  VA-as- 
sisted  homes  built  before  1962. 

Section  102  of  the  order  does  apply  to 
all  liousing  ever  aided  by  a  Federal  pro- 
gram—but this  section  merely  directs 
Federal  agencies  to  "use  their  good  of- 
fices" to  promote  the  abandonment  of 
discriminatorj-  practices. 

The  order  also  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Housing.  Each  executive  department 
and  agency  is  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  by  furnishing  it  with  in- 
formation and  a.ssistance  and  to  report 
to  the  committee  at  certain  intervals 
with  respect  to  its  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing compliance. 

Tlie  primary  agency  which  the  order 
affects  IS  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 

Since  the  date  of  the  order,  nearly 
700.000  hou.sing  units  have  been  con- 
structed with  FH.A.  loan  insurance.  As 
of  March  31.  1966.  90  complaints  had 
been  received  ijy  FHA  under  section  101 
of  the  order.  In  30  ca.ses,  the  complain- 
ants prevailed  and  secured  the  hou.sing 
unit  sought  In  19  others,  the  complain- 
ant prevailed  but  did  not  follow  through 
on  securin-  tiie  housing.  Eight  ca.ses 
were  decided  in  favor  of  the  respondent. 
In  five  cases,  the  complainant  did  not 
meet  standard  eligibility  requirements 
for  FHA  insurance.  Nine  cases  were  dis- 
missed because  FH.A  did  not  have  .mris- 
diction  Six  cases  were  closed  when  the 
respondent  was  placed  on  FHA's  in- 
eligible list  Six  cases  are  pending,  and 
eight  were  disposed  of  in  •miscellaneous  " 
ways. 

FHA  has  also  received  complaints  un- 
der .section  102  which  directs  Federal 
agencies  to  use  their  'good  offices"  to 
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eradicate  discrimination,  trincr  these 
cases  apply  to  housing  built  before  the 
order.  FHA's  authority  is  limited.  As  of 
March  31.  1966.  34  complaints  had  been 
received  under  section  102.  Of  signif- 
icance here  is  the  tact  that  in  19  cases 
negotiations  on  behah  of  the  complain- 
ant were  unsuccessful.  In  two  cases  the 
resi)ondent  prevailed.  In  seven  others, 
the  complainant  prevailed.  Five  cases 
were  dismissed  for  lack  of  FHA  juris- 
diction. One  case  is  pending. 

The  record  for  the  main  agency  r,f- 
feclfd  by  the  Executive  order,  FHA, 
shows  that  no  great  changes  are  being 
wrought  in  the  housing  patterns  of 
Anieiican  nei'^hborhoods.  Only  30  in- 
stances have  been  clearcut  cases,  as  a 
lesult  of  vhich  discrimination  was  elim- 
inated. And  the  results  of  ""ood  of- 
fices" have  been,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Robert 
C  Weaver,  said  recently,  •minimal."  He 
stated: 

The  lareer  tr:ict  developers  ;iiid  the  own- 
ers of  inultifamlly  projects  genenilly  resisted 
what  they  considered  to  be  it  retroactive  re- 
form, applying  only  to  those  who  had  re- 
ceived eariler  uld  They  Insisted  that  the 
.lUopnon  of  an  open-occu|)ancy  policy  was 
not  practical  tmless  competing  developers 
and  owners  also  adopted  non-tii.=;crimlnation 
practices. 

It  may  be  .lusl  as  important  to  cite 
what  the  order  has  not  done.  Many  per- 
sons, especially  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Home  Builders,  jrcdicted  that  the 
order  would  cau.'^e  r.  severe  decline  in 
the  housing  industry.  In  1963.  the  first 
vear  after  the  order,  nonfarm  housing 
starts  totaled  1.613,400—140.000  over 
1962.  'Ihc  nontarm  hou.sing  starts  in 
1964  and  1965  have  been  declining,  but 
not  precipately,  and  economic  factors 
such  as  higher  interest  rates  and  labor 
costs  play  an  important  part  in  this 
decline. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  Federal  pro- 
prams  affected  by  the  order  have  shrunk 
in  size,  either  in  terms  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  and  effort,  or  in  terms  of 
the  demand  for  them  by  States  and 
localities. 

And  although  few  positive  signs  of 
breaking  down  segregated  residential 
patterns  can  be  cited,  a  general  support 
of  the  order  by  industiT  representatives 
.suggests  that  the  order  has  had  an  in- 
fluence on  their  policy. 

Since  tile  order  covers  only  new  con- 
struction assisted  by  FHA  and  'VA  after 
November  20.  1962.  its  effectiveness  is 
limited  to  about  750.000  housing  units. 
For  example  in  1965.  of  the  1.5  million 
housing  starts.  FHA-  and  VA-assisted 
units  totaled  about  250.000. 

llic  fact  is  that  conventional  loans 
financed  by  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  insurance  com- 
pan :es.  and  other  private  lending  in- 
.stitulions  now  account  for  over  80  per- 
cent of  home  financing  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  these  are  covered  by  the 
order,  or  by  title  \T  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  extent  of  activity  of  the  mortgage 
lending  institutions  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Executive  order  is  an  impor- 
tant indicator  of  the  limitation  of  the 
order.  In  1964  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions held  37   percent  of  the  nonfarm 


mortgage  recordings  of  $20,000  or  less. 
The  amount  of  the  mortgages  was  $15.8 
billion,  of  a  total  of  $37  billion. 

Commercial  banks  were  the  second 
largest  mortgage  lender,  accounting  for 
19  percent  of  the  mortgages  of  $20,000  or 
less  recorded  in  1964.  individuiils.  trust 
funds,  credit  unions  and  miscellaneous 
other  sources  accounted  for  30  ix'icent  of 
such  mortgages.  Mutual  savings  banks 
and  insurance  companies  make  up  the 
otiier  significant  holders  of  these  mort- 
gages. 

Not  all  these  mortgages  are  free  from 
the  order's  authoiity--iii  1334.  18  per- 
cent of  them  were  insured  by  FHA  or 
guaranteed  by  VA,  but  82  percent  were 
conventional  loans. 

As  pointed  out  in  part  I,  most  of  these 
institutions  are  supervised  and  aided  to 
some  degree  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  deposits  in  commercial  banks  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Coi-poration.  The  share  accounts  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
CoiTJoration. 

These  benefits  lielp  account  for  the  spec- 
tiicular  growth  of  these  institutions  ;rom 
their  relatively  small  beginnings  i.i  iheir 
present  dominant  position  in  the  Eavmg^  and 
loan  industry. 

Because  of  the.se  Federal  benefits  to 
lending  institutions  not  now  covered  by 
the  Executive  order,  many  persons  and 
organizations  have  argued  that  the  or- 
der should  be  extended.  They  jjoint  out 
that  the  present  partial  application  is  a 
positive  hindrance  to  equal  opportunity 
since  builders  are  provided  with  an  in- 
centive to  use  conventional  financing.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  many  persons 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
Executive  order  would  cover  the  major 
lending  institutions.  An  editorial  in 
House  and  Home  in  October  1962  con- 
fidently stated,  "Big  escape  hatches  will 
probably  not  exist."  The  editorial  went 
on  to  describe  what  many  people  knew 
would  occur  if  there  were  escape 
hatches — "such  an  order  would  merely 
erase  FHA  and  VA  from  the  picture, 
solving  none  of  the  discrimination  prob- 
lems." House  and  Home,  along  with  most 
other  housing  organizations  and  inter- 
ests, believed  that  "the  order  is  expected 
to  cover  not  only  S  &  L's  but  federally  in- 
.sured  banks." 

Perhaps  the  prediction  v.as  extreme, 
but  in  substance  it  has  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect, as  has  been  shown  above.  Legal 
scholars  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
same  decisions  and  arguments  v.hich 
could  be  used  to  justify  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  FHA  and  VA  programs  applied  to 
other  Federal  activities  with  respect  to 
lending  operations.  First,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Congress  have  declared  a 
policy  supporting  equal  housing  opportu- 
nity. Now  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
goal  cannot  be  achieved  without  equal 
access  to  the  sources  of  home  financing. 
And  since  federal!"  tupcrvi'.rd  lending 
institutions  are  the  major  source  of 
mortgage  f  imds,  these  institutions  siiould 
be  expected  to  follow  nondiscriminatory 
practices.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  were  created  to  facilitate 
commimity  credit  in  general  and  hous- 


ing credit  in  jiarticular.  Both  of  these 
agencies  of  tlie  executive  branch  arc  cm- 
powered  to  set  regulations  to  cari->-  out 
the  purposes  of  the  enabling  acts.  They, 
tliereforc,  are  in  the  position  to.  and 
many  feel  should,  use  these  powers  to 
furliier  the  national  policy  of  equal  op- 
poiluniiy  stated  by  tiie  Court,  tiie  Con- 
t'ii  .ss.  and  the  Fresident. 

If  the  order  were  extended  to  cover 
ledeiiiUy  msuri  d  tjanks  and  :-avint;s  and 
loan  a.ssociat  ons.  jnrhaps  05  to  85  per- 
cent of  tlie  mortgages  recorded  cacii  year 
would  be  covered.  The  important  point 
i.i  not  the  precise  percentage,  as  long  as 
a  majority  of  tlie  total  mortgages  is  cov- 
ered. In  such  a  situation,  other  institu- 
tions would  be  under  pressure  to  conform. 

If  the  Executive  order,  for  example,  in 
1964  liad  covered  federally  insured  banks 
and  .savings  and  loan  as.sociations  alone, 
CO  percent  of  tlie  total  amount  of  mort- 
gage lunds  v.culd  liave  been  affected. 
FHA  insurance  and  VA  guarantees  of 
otiier  types  of  loans  would  hav?  brought 
the  percentage  up  lurtlier.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  hou.sing  market  would  be 
sub.staniially  Iree  irom  the  effects  of 
overt  discrimination. 

The  Federal  mandate  to  stop  segrega- 
tion is  iJcrfcctly  clear  and  remarkably 
strong.  Historically,  it  rests  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  13th  and  14th  amendments 
and  the  Nation's  first  fair  housing  law, 
pas.sed  in  1866.  which  guarantees: 

.M\  citizens  of  the  L'nited  States  shall  have 
the  ,^07711'  rielit  in  every  ."state  and  Territory 
a,s  Is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  .  .  .  w  inherit, 
purcliase.  le.ve.  .seil.  liold  and  convey  real 
and  jiersonal  j^roperiy. 

In  recent  .\ear.s  tiic  Federal  obliiiation 
to  guarantee  freedom  of  housing  to  all 
eiliztns  has  l.een  twice  reaffirmed:  first 
by  the  1962  Executive  Housing  Order  and 
then  bv  Congress  in  1964  The  Executive 
order  barring  discrimination  in  all  fed- 
erally assisted  liousine  was  a  major 
breakthrouuh — the  fruits  of  a  10-year 
campaign  launched  and  piloted  by 
NCDH. 

Two  years  later  Congress  passed  a  civil 
rights  bill  and  included  the  lollowmg 
.■stipulation  under  title  'VI: 

Xo  pjrson  in  the  United  .States  fihall.  "n 
!he  ernund  of  race,  color  or  national  origin, 
le  fxcludcd  from  p^rticipatJon  in.  be  tienled 
The  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dltcrinii- 
iiat;on  under  riiiy  jirogramE  cr  :  ctivity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

This  is  the  same  paragraph  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  invokes  in  its  aflirma- 
live  iirogram  to  dcsegrct-'ate  tiie  Nation's 
liublic  schools,  f  specially  in  the  South. 
Th'rtv-sevcn  .<'hool  districts  have  had 
Federal  funds  cut  off.  and  another  185 
districts  have  liad  funds  deferred,  be- 
cause they  vs-ere  violating  title  VI.  As  a 
result  of  USOE's  relatively  l.rm  stand, 
the  proportion  of  Nes^ro  children  attend- 
ing schools  with  white  children  in  the 
Deep  South  jumped  this  year  from  6  per- 
cent to  almost  17  percent — a  small  but 
measurable  achievement,  especially  when 
one  considers  that  to  reach  only  G  per- 
cent compliance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  desegregation  ruling,  the 
South  took  12  years. 

Nothing  remotely  resembling  this  mod- 
est success  has  cccmred  in  housmg. 
Rarely  does  HUD  withhold  funds  or  de- 
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ter  action  in  the  name  of  desegregation 
In  fact,  if  It  were  not  for  all  the  printed 
KUidelines  the  housing  asencies  have  is- 
sued snice  1964.  one  would  .scarcely  know 
a  Civil  Right.s  Act  had  been  passed 

It  is  clear  that  HUD  has  determined  to 
speak  loudly  and  carry  a  small  stick  The 
results  of  this  policy  have  been  a  cynical 
subversion  of  title  VI.  along  with  a 
thumb-t.'.  iddliiiL;  comi'lacency  that  has 
permeated  all  major  agencies — the 
Housing  A.ssistance  Administration — 
public  housing — Renewal  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  FHA  Heie  Is  a  brief 
summary  of  their  praitice.s. 

The  Hou-sing  A.>M.-.tdncf  Administra- 
tion—HAA  IS  rtspjori  ible  for  633,000 
dwelling  units  In  some  2  fioo  cities.  Esti- 
mates of  the  degree  of  segregation  in 
public  housing  projects  reach  upward  of 
90  percent,  and  even  HAA  officials  peg 
the  figure  as  high  as  70  percent.  More- 
over, their  definition  of  ■integrated"  is 
so  liberal  as  to  include  projects  that  are 
99'»,,,..  percent  white— or  black  In  any 
ca.se.  it  Is  safe  to  .say  that  an  over- 
whelming pro[>ortion  of  public  housing — 
the  only  kind  of  housing  lii  the  United 
States  directly  built,  financed  and  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Government — is  ra- 
cially .segregated 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr  BROOKE  I  yield. 
Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  presiding;  during  most  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  seldom  heard  a  more 
eloquent  or  clear  explanation  of  this 
areat  problem  which  confronts  us.  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  presentation. 
I  wish  that  ever>'  Member  of  the  Senate 
could  have  heard  it.  and  I  hope  tiiey 
will  read  it  I  wholly  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator 

It  is  a  touching,  moving,  brilliant,  con- 
cise argument,  and  the  Senator  deserves 
great  credit  for  making  it 

Mr  BRCOKE  I  thank  the  di.stin- 
guished  Sei  ator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  very  kind  remarks 

Mr  TYDLNGS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetti  may  yield  to  me 
for  the  purp<>se  of  making  some  remarks 
without  losing  his  rii;ht  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  T\-DINGS  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  voice  and  my  observa- 
tions to  those  of  my  distint;uished  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee— I  might  note  a  ma- 
jority of  that  committee — who  have  of- 
fered this  fair  housing  amendment.  I  am 
pleased,  too.  to  join  th>.'  other  Members 
of  this  body  who  have  or  will  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  of 
prospective  buyers  and  renters  of  hous- 
ing m  this  country 

Just  a  year  ago.  in  this  Chamber,  Mr 
President.  I  made  the  observation  that— 
Purposeful  e.\clusiou  from  residential 
neighborhoods,  particularly  on  pounds  of 
r-^oe.  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
m  nKiny  parts  of  our  country. 
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That  statement,  unfortunately  re- 
mains true  today. 

There  are  an  estimated  6  million 
fewer  decent  homes  in  the  urban  hous- 


ing inventory  of  this  Nation  than  there 
are  urban  families  in  neod  of  home.s  So 
It  is  Inevitable  that  6  million  urban  fami- 
lies will  have  to  live  crowded  into  .sub- 
standard living  units  Most  of  these  6 
million  victims  of  the  urban  housing 
shortage  are  poor,  and  a  disproportion- 
ate number  of  the  very  poor  are  non- 
white 

One  partial  answer  to  this  problem,  as 
Secretary  Weaver  and  various  Members 
of  Congress  have  emphasized  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  is  to  build  eni.ugh  good 
housing  so  there  will  be  a  go<id  home 
available  for  everyone  Some  of  this  new- 
housing  will  have  ui  include  new  low- 
rent  units:  the  rest  will  have  to  be  met 
by  maiiualning  existing  housing  facili- 
ties and  by  moving  families  now  housed 
in  substandard  units  into  used  housing 
of  acceptable  quality. 

With  todays  land  costs,  today's  build- 
ing trades  wages,  and  todays  code  and 
labor  restrictions,  private  enterpri.se  can- 
not hope  to  build  good  enough  new 
homes  cheaply  enough  for  poor  people 
to  buy  or  rent  without  large  subsidies.  I 
feel  that  high  priority  must  be  placed 
on  the  construction  of  new  low-co.st 
iiousing  and  the  puichase  and  resale  of 
soimd  used  dwellings  to  ease  the  over- 
all shorUge  of  housing  in  this  Nation. 
But  more  good  housing — new  and 
used— is  only  a  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face. 

Negroes  in  this  country  need  freedom 
to  move  out  of  their  racial  ghettos  and 
live  closer  to  available  jobs.  Negroes  in 
this  country  must  have  freedom  to  live 
where  they  can  afford  to  live,  irrespective 
of  race.  The  proven  fact  that  housing  of 
nonwhite     families     is    consistently    of 
poorer  quality  than  that  of  white  house- 
holds in  the  .same  income  levels  is  due, 
in  large  part,  to  the  related  fact  that  the 
nonwhite  families  in  this  Nation  do  not 
have  freedom  of  choice  in  the  .selection 
of  their  homes   In  1960.  44  percent  of  all 
nonwhites  lived  in  substandard  housing 
as  compared  to  13  percent  of  the  white 
families.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  non- 
white  households  rented  as  compared  to 
36    percent    of    the    white    households. 
Three    times    as   large    a    proportion    of 
nonwhite     families     lived     in     crowded 
homes  as  did  white  households. 

It  is  important  to  noU'  that  this  over- 
crowding of  our  nonwhite  population  is 
not  related  to  income.  Studies  have  in- 
dicated that  overcrowding  and  substand- 
ard living  conditions  plague  our  non- 
white  citizens  at  all  income  levels.  For 
example,  of  nonwhite  families  with  in- 
comes of  56.000  or  more.  25  percent  li'.  ed 
in  overcrowded  conditions.  Tliis  com- 
pares with  only  9  percent  for  whites  in 
the  same  income  class. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Busine.ss  and  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  Di.strict  of  Columbia  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  the  -poor  jjay 
more  for  the  goods  and  .services  they 
buy.  The  same  is  tnie  in  housing.  Tlie 
poor— many  of  whom  are  nonwhite— pay 
more  for  housing.  In  fact,  a  long  list  of 
careful  studies  in  areas  throufjhout  the 
country  show  that  nonwhites— whatever 
their  income— pay  higher  prices  for 
lower  quality  housing  than  white 
fanuiies. 


Mr  President,  m  1966  and  1967.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ne.ss md  Commerce  of  the  Committee  on 
I  he  District  of  Columbia.  I  held  rath.n- 
letvthy  liearitv's  on  the  problem  of  .slum 
housine,'  and  !.^hettos  m  the  District  of 
Columbia 

W.ishlii.gton.  D  C  .  is  not  different  from 
other  -reat  cities  in  the  country  as  re- 
;ards  the  conditions  m  which  the  poor, 
particularly  the  nonwhite  poor,  live  in 
the  center  city.  I  not  only  held  hrarinqs 
in  the  committee  nxim.  but  I  went  out 
into  the  inner  city  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  personally  inspect  .some  of  the 
many  tra-ic  conditions  which  had  been 
brou:;ht  to  my  attention. 
I  recall  one  instance.  Mr.  President— 

and  tills  wa.s  by  no  means  exceptional 

where  a  nonwhite  family  was  renting 
4'::  loom?,  in  a  deplomble.  substandard 
house,  for  a  monthly  rental  of  some  SI  SO. 
plus  $6,5  a  month  for  utilities.  Tills  p.Tr- 
tlcular  slum  dwelliiit;'  liad  been  cited  lime 
and  again  for  health  dciiartment  viola- 
tions. The  heatiiu;  facilities  did  not  work, 
and  never  had  operated  properly.  The 
toilet  facilities  failed  to  work  more  often 
than  they  did  work.  Tliere  was  no  hot 
water.  Tlie  roof  leaked.  Tliere  was  a  seri- 
ous rat  problem  in  the  hou.se. 

Had  that  family.  Mr.  President,  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  different  color 
skin,  they  could  have  purcha.sed  a  nice 
hou.se  in  almost  any  area  of  this  countiT. 
for  a  far  lower  monthly  payment  than 
they  were  makim,'  to  their  prf.<;ent  slum 
landlord 

I  could  not  lielp  thinking,  as  I  went 
tlirout;h  the  four  and  one-half  rooms  of 
the  hou.-^e.  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
hold  together  a  family  that  had  to  live 
in  such  an  environment.  Not  only  had 
their  .-fforts  to  izct  cixie  enforcement  Ix-en 
unsuccessful,  but  the  last  time  they 
.sou.L'ht  it,  it  was  made  verj-  apparent  to 
them  by  the  landlord  that  they  would  be 
evicted  as  a  retaliation  if  they  once  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  housin.g  deficien- 
cies had  not  been  corrected. 

The  averat;e  American  has  no  idea  of 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  inner 
sections  of  our  i-reat  urban  centers.  I 
know  he  does  not 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  average  Amer- 
ican knew  the  facts,  he  would  right  these 
wront's. 

One  clear  first  step  to  correct  these 
injustices.  Mr  President,  is  to  enact  the 
I)ending  legislation  so  that  Negroes  are 
given  the  freedom  which  all  other  Amer- 
icans now  possess — to  live  in  any  nei^ih- 
boihood  which  their  income  ix?rmits. 
Today  this  is  not  possible  for  Nerro 
Amei  leans. 

Let  me  read  a  number  of  excerpts  from 
articles  on  this  question.  I  refer,  first, 
to  an  article  entitled  -Potential  Housing 
Demand  of  Nonwhite  Population  in  Se- 
lected Metropolitan  Areas."  It  was  pre- 
pared by  .Marian  Yankaucr.  under  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  m  April  1963. 

Among  the  findings  of  this  study  of 
17  standard  metropolitan  areas,  and 
based  upon  .he  1950  r.nd  1960  cen.'-u.ses  of 
population  and  housing,  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  dlsadvant.ige 
of  .^11  nonwhite  families  with  respect  to  con- 
dition, ,ige.  and  value  of  housing  :s  a  retlec- 
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tion  of  the  larger  number  of  nonwhite  fanil- 
lie.s  in  the  lowest  economic  group.  Conversely, 
It  might  t)e  expected  that  the  white-nonwhlte 
cllilerentl.il  would  decrense  as  the  nonwhite 
income  level  rises. 

This  is  not  the  case  Tlie  housing  disparity 
Ijctween  the  white  and  nonwhite  families  is 
not  alTectcd  :is  lamily  Income  rises.  Although 
improvement  in  nonwhite  family  housing 
rcnerally  runs  a  course  parallel  to  that  of 
the  white  families  .is  income  increases,  the 
courFe  is  at  all  levels  svibst.inti  illy  below  that 
''1  whites, 

Willie  the  iionwliite  rate  i^f  home  owner- 
.•^hlp  in  1960  increases  in  a  .--tcady  progression 
p.trallel  to  that  of  the  total  population  as 
income  rises,  .it  all  levels  of  income,  in  every 
me'ropolitan  area  studied,  it  remains  sub- 
stantially below  that  for  the  total  popula- 
tion. (Fleure  1  illustrates  the  situation  in 
two  typical  areas  i  Furthermore,  although 
the  median  value  of  homes  owned  also  rises, 
at  each  income  level  tlie  nonwhite  families 
own  homes  of  lower  inpriiMi  value  than  the 
wliites. 

When  a  comparison  Is  made  between  white 
ami  nonwhite  families  with  1959  incomes  of 
irom  $7  000  to  $10,000,  the  percentage  of 
nonwhites  housed  in  older,  deteriorating  and 
.substandard  housing  remains  tar  higher  than 
that  for  white  families  similarly  situated,  as 
can  be  .seen  in  the  accompanying  charts 
(Figures  2.  3  and  4)  which  show  the  situa- 
tion 111  one  metroiX)litan  area  in  each  major 
region  of  the  country.  A  consistent  pattern 
of  the  nonwhite  disadvantage  in  housing  can 
be  ..een  i  except  for  the  West  Coast  i  ai  the 
$7,000  to  $10,000  level  of  income,  with  only 
slight  regional  differrncps. 

The  second  article  from  which  I  wish 
to  quote  is  an  article  prepared  by  Robert; 
C.  Weaver  and  Corienne  K.  Robinson, 
presented  in  Weaver's  -The  Negro 
Ghetto."  pages  261-263.  relating  the 
Incidence  of  substandard  dwelling  units 
to  rental  value  by  color  in  16  cities. 

Tlie  conclusion  was  that — 

The  nunwhite  lamily  receives  less  houjiug 
value  for  the  same  price  ilian  docs  the  while 
group  which  ha.';  access  t  i  an  open  housing 
m.-rkef  Since  ilie  ratio  of  aonwhite  to  white 
occupancy  in  .■substandard  housing  increases 
as  hiirher  rental  bracket.s  are  considered,  it  is 
indicated  that  even  when  ;hc  colored  person 
can  pay  an  tctinrimic  lent.  he  has  less  chance 
than  a  white  jierson  of  L-ettlng  decent  shelter. 

"Residence  and  Race."  the  final  and 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Race  and  Housing,  edited  by  Davis 
McEntire,  bepinning  at  page  149.  pre- 
sents analyses  of  both  renter-  and  own- 
er-occupied standard  dwellings  by  value 
and  color  of  occupants. 

These  analyses  sliow  that  nonwhites 
obtain  fewer  standard  dv.ellings  than 
whites  at  every  level  of  rent  and  in  al- 
most eveiT  area-value  category. 

"Minority  Families  in  the  Metropolis," 
Research  Report  Nc.  8,  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Program,  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
California,  Lkjs  Angeles,  1966,  by  Fred  E. 
Case,  reports,  respecting  1960  census 
data  for  the  Los  Angeles  SMA: 

Quantitative  .supijort  for  the  general  ob- 
servation that  minority  families  usually  oc- 
cupied less  desirable  housing  and  that  they 
may  .have  had  to  pay  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  incomes  for  housing. 

It  concludes  that: 

Although  minority  families  lived  in  less 
desirable  housing,  they  (ilten  paid  more  for 
their  homes  in  terms  of  prices  or  rents  than 
did  other  families  in  er,uivalent  family  in- 
come brackets,  ...  In  addition,  the  income 


ratio-differences  between  minority  families 
with  the  highest  and  lowest  Incomes  was 
much  less  than  the  differences  In  ratios  be- 
tween the  general  f>opulation  in  the  highest 
and  lowest  Income  ranges. 

That  is  at  page  47. 

Chester  Rapkin  made  a  population 
and  housing  study  for  New  Haven.  Conn., 
as  part  of  its  community  renewal  pro- 
gram, and  found  nonwhites  paying 
higher  rents  for  inferior  accommodations 
and  less  space  than  paid  by  whites. 

He  took  into  account  that  the  phe- 
nomenon "may,  in  fact  result  irom  the 
fact  that  they — the  nonwhites — are  re- 
cent an-ivals.  It  is  lea.sonable  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  newcomers  would  be  less 
familiar  with  the  city  and  less  able  to 
find  lower-renting  accommodations,  and 
that,  on  the  other,  in  a  lisnig  market 
landlords  are  inclined  to  charge  a  new 
tenant  a  higher  rent  than  to  raise  the 
rent  of  an  established  tenant.  '  He  tlien 
goes  on  to  add : 

It  is  also  not  witliout  precedent,  lio\vever. 
that  Negroes  be  charged  higher  rents  than 
whites  for  similar  accommodation.s.  so  that 
the  situation  may  well  be  that  the  newcom- 
ers pay  a  higher  rent  because  they  are  Ne- 
groes rather  than  that  Negroes  i>ay  higher 
rents  because  they  are  newconifs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  v.ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  lyield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  study  to  which  the  Senator  has  just 
referred  include  only  Connecticut? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  study  which  I 
just  mentioned  includes  just  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Of  course,  each  of  the  others  includes 
other  areas  to  which  I  lefcr.  This  i)artic- 
ular  one  refers  to  a  study  made  by 
Chester  Rapkin  for  New  Haven,  Conn., 
as  part  of  its  community  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  what 
the  Senator  has  just  stated,  there  .seem 
to  be  similar  differences  in  various  iiarts 
of  the  country  concerning  how  the  Ket'io 
is  treated  in  contrast  to  the  white. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  insofar  as  the  availability 
of  housing  is  concerned. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  revealing  to  note 
that  the  higher  costs  nonwhites  must 
pay  for  housing  may  well  contribute  to 
overcrowding  in  nonwhite  uhettos.  In 
order  to  meet  the  high  costs  they  have 
to  pay,  even  for  substandard  ghetto 
housing,  two  or  more  families  may  have 
to  live  together,  sharing  the  rent  costs 
that  they  could  not  afford  individually. 

The  evidence  points  unequivocally  to 
the  conclusion  that  discrimination  in 
housing,  in  addition  to  the  indignity  and 
the  psychological  burdens  it  imposes  on 
many  citizens,  is  also  at  the  \ery  loot 
of  many  of  the  problems  and  evils  of  to- 
day's racial  ghettos.  Racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  tics  almost  all  nonwhites 
to  an  environment  which  is  not  condu- 
cive to  good  health,  educational  advance- 
ment, cultural  development,  or  to  im- 
provement in  general  standards  of  liv- 
ing. From  this  single  problem,  then,  other 
problems  are  born  and  multiply.  Racial 
discrimination  in  housing  keeps  the  cvcle 
of  ix)verty  continuous  and  frustrates 
many  of  our  efforts,  meager  as  they 
sometimes  may  be,  from  breaking  into 


that  cycle.  Our  efforts  to  relieve  un- 
employment seem  destined  to  failure 
under  current  conditions  of  housing  dis- 
crimination. Housing  di.sciiminatiun  de- 
Ijrives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  no;i- 
whites  of  employment  opportunities  in 
suburban  communities  which  are  gen- 
erally unavailable  to  them  as  places  for 
them  to  live  themselves. 

The  McCone  !e|)ort  on  ihe  Watts  riot — 
civil  disturbances — showed  clearly  virtual 
isolation,  the  tntiapnient,  of  Nepioes  m 
the  Watts  ^'hetto  was  a  substantial  lac- 
lor  m  tlie  irustiation  and  the  forces 
which  iiievitaljly  erupted  into  the  Watts 
liot. 

We  condemn.  ii_'htly  and  justly,  civ  I! 
di.sorder.  violence,  and  crime:  but  if  we 
fail  to  make  an  tffort  to  change  the  en- 
vironment or  improve  the  conditions  that 
cause  or  promote  or  enable  these  exjilo- 
sions  to  take  place,  then,  in  iny  judg- 
ment, we  are  making  no  progress. 

Again  I  say.  Mr  President,  that  one  of 
the  basic  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today  m  connection  with  the  maladies  of 
the  inner  city  is  the  failure  of  tho.se  of 
us  m  Government,  civic  leaders  and  oth- 
ers, to  understand  the  true  conditions  in 
the  inner  city  and  to  make  those  con- 
ciJti  >ns  known  to  citizens  across  the 
U.utcd  States. 

I  have  listened  in  this  Chamber  to 
speech  after  speech  condemning  crime. 
urging  greater  as.sistance  and  greater 
support  for  our  law  enforcement  officials, 
stronger  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws — with  all  of  which  I  agree.  But.  in 
all  candor,  that  is  only  one  part  of  the 
solution. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  must  be 
done  is  to  strenEthen  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  to  give  our  jxilice  officers 
decent  equipment,  and  decent  support: 
because  there  is  no  alternative,  there  is 
no  substitute,  for  the  effective,  intelli- 
Kcnt.  dedicated  .nolice  officer  on  the  beat 
in  curbing  crime  and  disorder. 

But  if  we  stop  right  there  and  ignore 
the  ba.sic  problems  and  the  basic  condi- 
tions which  result  and  which  breed  crime. 
we  are  fooling  ourselves.  If  we  do  not  at- 
tack the  basic  conditions  which  breed 
and  foster  crime,  we  will  never  get  any- 
where. And  one  of  these  factors  is 
h.ousing. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  is  presenting  a  most  impellinc 
argument  and  I  wi.sh  to  congratulate  him. 

Yesterday  I  voted  against  the  tabling 
of  an  amendment.  I  wish  to  ob.serve  to 
the  Senator  that  I  consider  a  tablinu 
motion  as  just  about  the  most  tyian.nical 
i:>arliameiitary  weapon  uvailabl'^  m  our 
)n-occdurc.  It  is  with  the  '-reatest  reluc- 
tance that  I  have  ever  supported  a 
motion  to  table  and  I  liave  never  done  so 
as  long  as  someone  wished  to  speak.  I 
am  not  savin?  I  would  :iot.  in  some  c  r- 
cumstances.  so  vote. 

I  shall  take  the  .same  i^osition  with  re- 
six^ct  to  the  pending  amendment.  I  would 
IJrefer  to  see  this  amendment,  which  mx- 
sents  a  very  fundamental  question  in  our 
social  order,  considered  on  its  merits  and 
determined  upon  its  merits  I  hope  no  one 
will  offer  a  motion  to  lay  the  pending 
amendment  on  the  table. 
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I  wanted  thp  Senator  from  Mar>-Iand 
to  know  that  I  will  vote  against  such  a 
tablin»r  motion,  should  one  be  made. 

I  have  not  concluded  how  I  shall  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  It  Is  so  far 
reachlnitf  that  further  study  Ls  necessary 
However,  I  am  listening  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  by  the  able  SenaU>r 
from  Maryland 

Mr  T\T3INGS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senat<)r  from  Tennes- 
see who  has  a  ktreat  record  in  the  Senate 
as  a  defender  of  those  who  are  le.ss  for- 
tunate than  others  and  those  who  need 
help. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  our  ef- 
forts to  relieve  unemployment  seem 
destined  to  failure  under  current  condi- 
tions of  hnuslni;  discrimination  Hoasing 
discrimination  deprives  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  not^whltes  of  employment 
opportunities  in  suburban  communities 
which  are  generally  unavailable  to  them 
as  places  for  them  to  reside  themselves. 
And  within  our  large,  sprawling  cities,  a 
similar  deprivation  ix-ctirs  within  the  city 
limits  when  nonwhites  are  excluded  from 
many  residential  areas  TTie  fact  !s  that 
most  new  Jobs  af  sprlntrlng  up  In  the 
suburbs  Between  li)fiO  and  1965  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  new  fac- 
tories, sttjre.s.  and  other  :nercantile  build- 
ings In  ail  sections  of  the  country',  except 
the  South,  were  located  out.slde  the  cen- 
tral cities  of  metropolitan  areas 

Since  80  percent  of  the  nonwhlte  pop- 
ulation of  the  nonwhite  population  in 
metropolitan  areas  in  1967  lived  In  cen- 
tral cities,  the  handicaps  of  nonwhite 
jobseekcrs  are  apparent.  Unless  non- 
whites  are  able  to  move  into  suburban 
communities  by  the  fUmlnation  of  hous- 
ing discrimination,  and  the  provision  of 
low-  and  moderate-cost  housing  in  these 
areas,  they  are  going  to  continue  to  be 
deprived  of  lobs,  no  matter  how  exten- 
sive our  efforts  to  employ  them. 

As  the  President  has  noted  in  his  19fi8 
civil  rights  message  to  the  Congress,  we 
have  not  achieved  the  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family  ' 
As  the  President  noted: 
Construction  of  new  homes  is  not  enough 
imlesa  everv  fiimily  is  fr»»e  to  purchase 
.md  rent  them  Every  Amerlcin  who  wishes 
to  buy  a  home,  and  c:\n  itTnrd  It.  should  be 
free  to  do  so. 

Segregation  m  housing  compoiuids  the 
N.itlon's  social  and  economic  pmblems 
When  those  who  have  the  means  to  move  out 
of  the  (-encr-vl  city  are  denied  the  chance  to 
d')  so.  the  result  is  a  compression  of  popula- 
tion in  the  center  In  that  crowded  ghetto, 
human  trukjedlea-  and  crime — Increase  and 
multiply.  Unemployment  and  educational 
problems  are  compoun(led--because  isolation 
in  the  central  city  prevents  minority  groufjs 
from  reaching  schools  and  available  Jobs  in 
other  ureas. 

.•\  ;air  housing  law  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  the 
Nation's  urban  problems.  But  ending  dis- 
crimination in  the  s.ile  of  land  or  housing 
is  essential  for  social  Justice  and  social 
progress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  deliberate 
e.xclusion  from  residential  neighborhoods 
on  grounds  of  race— and  all  the  problems 
that  go  with  It — are  still  with  us  today 
as  they  were  in  1967.  in  1960  and  long 
before,  there  is  encouraging  evidence 
that  action  will  be  taken  and  leadership 
exerted  to  end  these  practices. 


Montgomery  County,  in  my  State  of 
Maryland,  has  enacted  a  loci-il  fair  hous- 
ing ordinance  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty. aJ.so  in  Maryland.  Is  seriously  con- 
sidering similar  legislation. 

Across  the  Nation  as  of  September 
1967,  23  States.  Including  mv  own  State 
of  Mai-yland.  and  thr  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
have  recogni/ed  the  iired  for  legi.^lation 
for  fair  housing  and  have  pa.ssed  it 

Some  40  other  jurisdictions — city  and 
county  governments — have  established 
fair  housing  ordinances. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  c  .n.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REcoRr>  a  summarv  of  the  laws  of 
the  23  States 

Tliere   being   no   objection,   the   sum- 
man,-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
Summary  or  CovrRAoi  or  STArr  Fmh  HotstNc 

Laws,  as  or  Sfptembfr  1.   Vnn~-2i  Statts. 

DisTRirr  cip  f. .LVMBiA.  Virgin  Islands,  and 

I'lFRTO  Rrco 

M  »  R  T  !  A  N  D 

Owners  and  managers  of  five  or  nMM  UBits 
are  prohibited  from  ctlscrlmlnatingf  ia  Mies 
or  rentals,  with  four  exceptions: 

(1)  Buildings  fully  constructed  prior  to 
June   1,    I9fl7: 

t2i  Biuldlngs  for  which  a  permit  was  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  plans  rtled  prior  to  June  1. 
1967.  and  which  will  be  completed  by  June  1. 
1968: 

i3i  Owner-occupied  buildings  containing 
less  than  twelve  units; 

l4i  Buildings  qualified  under  -state  law 
as  condominiums  or  cooperative  apartments 

Owners  and  managers  are  jilso  forbidden 
to  advertise  dlscrlmln.iUirv  preferences  ex- 
cept for  property  descriptions  lor  bona  fide 
appraisal  purposes  Religious  Institutions 
and  fraternal  i>rganlzatlons  are  expressly  al- 
lowed to  give  prefereiK-e  to  persons  of  the 
same  religion  or  to  those  whom  the  fralern:U 
organization  decides  would  further  its  prin- 
ciples Financial  Institutions  niiiy  not  dis- 
criminate In  loans  or  conditions 

Enforcement  u  the  responsibility  of  the 
Conunlsslon  on  Interracial  Problems  and 
Relations,  which  has  power  to  conduct  In- 
vestigations, after  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  After  notice  and  hearings,  the  Com- 
mlssliin  may  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  and 
require  affirmative  action  by  the  respondent. 
The  Commissions  orders  must  tie  Judicially 
enforced 

AU\SKA 

Alaska  prohibits  discrimination  In  :ill  cate- 
gories of  housing  through  Its  public  ac- 
commodations laws  A  State  Comml.sslon  for 
Human  Rights  Is  charged  with  administering 
the  law  Either  an  aggrieved  person  or  the 
Executive  Director  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission,  which  then  Investigates  the 
alleged  discriminatory  conduct.  If  substan- 
tial evidence  l.s  found  which  supports  the 
complaint,  the  Commission  attempts  to  elim- 
inate the  dlscrimlnjitlon  by  conciliation  If 
this  falls,  a  hearing  is  conducte<l.  In  the 
event  that  a  violation  Is  found,  the  Commis- 
sion Issues  a  cease  .ind  desist  iirUer  and  may 
require  other  alllrmatlve  action  Compliance 
with  such  an  order  Is  a  bar  to  crlmlniU  pros- 
ecution for  the  particular  instance  of  dis- 
criminatory conduct  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion Violation  of  this  law  Is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  Imprl.sonment  for  not  more 
than  30  days  and  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$600, 

CALHOBNXA 

California  prohibits  discrimination  in  pri- 
vate housing  except  for  houses  with  four 
or  fewer  units  Real  estate  brokers  und  tin^m- 
clal  Institutions  are  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  the  law  Enforcement  Is  by  the  Pair  Em- 
ploj-ment  Practice  Commission.  An  aggrieved 


[>erson  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission   but  the  Commlsfllon  Itself  may  not 
initiate  complaints    If   the  Commission   de- 
termines    by     Investigation     that     probable 
cause  cxlsta  for  believing  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint.  It  may  attempt  to  eliminate 
the    violation    by   conciliation.    Also,   a   tem- 
porary   re.stralning   order    may    be    obtained 
I  for  not   more  than  20  days)    enjoining  the 
owner  of   the  housing   from   selling  or  leas- 
ini"  it  until  the  Comml.sslon  has  made  a  final 
rletemUnatlon     If    utt<^mpts    at    conciliation 
fall    a  heirini:  is  held  before  a  hearing  officer 
Hitting  .ilone  or  with  the  C<jmmisslon    In  the 
event  a  cnse  is  heard   by  the  hearing  olficer 
alone,  he  prepares  a  [)roposed  decision,  copies 
of  which  are  served  on  the  parties   The  Com- 
mission may    idopt  the  decision  as  drafted, 
or  adopt  the  decision  and  reduce  the  penalty. 
Alternatively,  the  Commission  may  decide  the 
case  on  the  record,  with  or  without  taking 
additional  evidence,   but  in  such  a  case  the 
parties    must    be    provided    with    an    oppor- 
tunity for  oral  or  written  argument.  If  the 
Commission    finds    that    ;in    unlawful    prac- 
tice  has  been  engaged  In.   It  i.ssues  a   cease 
and  desist  ■rcler  .md  requires  the  transfer  of 
the  housing  ai^comnuKlatlon  in  question,  the 
transfer  of  a  like  Jiccommodatlon.  or  the  pay- 
ment to  the  complainant  of  damages  not  to 
exceed  $500    if  the  remedy  of  transfer  is  not 
available    Willful  violation  of  such  orders  Is 
punishable  by  a  line  n<n  to  exceed  $500,  im- 
I)rIsonment  not  to  exceed  G  months,  or  both. 
Judicial    review    of    Commission    orders    is 
available.  If  the  Commission  believes  that  its 
orders  are  being   violated   it  may  t.btaln  .in 
Inlunction  against  further  violations. 

California  .il.so  li.ts  a  statute  which  pro- 
vides that  all  persons  regardless  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  are  en- 
titled to  the  full  and  equal  accommodations, 
facilities,  and  services  of  all  business  estab- 
lishments. This  l.iw  h.is  been  cnnslrued  by 
the  courts  to  apply  to  re.il  esUite  brokers 
and  developers.  Persons  acgrloved  by  viola- 
tions may  bring  civil  <;uits  for  the  actual 
damages  suffered  plus  $250. 

COtORADO 

The  Colorado  fair  housing  act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  prohibits  dl.'icnmlnatlon  in  all 
types  of  housing  except  the  rental  of  rooms 
in  an  owner-occupied  one-f.»mlly  dwelling. 
The  l.iw  , applies  to  owners,  real  estate  agents, 
and  lenders.  Enforcement  Is  vested  in  the 
Colorado  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Com- 
plaints may  be  filed  by  ncgrleved  persons,  the 
Commission,  or  the  .'Attorney  General,  The 
Commission  then  investigates  the  allegation 
of  illegal  discriminatory  action.  If  cause  for 
the  complaint  is  found  to  exist,  the  Commis- 
sion tries  to  eliminate  the  discrimination  by 
conciliation.  The  Commission  may  seek 
temporary  restraining  orders  to  prevent 
transfer  if  property  prior  to  dlspoeliion  of 
the  complaint.  If  conciliation  efforts  are  un- 
successful, the  Commission  may  conduct  a 
hearing.  If.  at  hearing,  the  violation  Is  veri- 
fied, the  Commission  i.ssues  a  cease  and  de- 
sist order  and  may  require  affirmative 
action. 

rONNECnCtTT 

Connecticut  prohibits  discrimination  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  all  categories  of  hous- 
ing except  the  rental  of  one  unit  In  .in  own- 
er-occupied two-family  hotise.  and  the  rental 
of  rooms  in  a  house  by  the  occupant  there- 
of. Violators  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
$25-*  100,  30  days  imprisonment,  or  both. 
In  addition,  the  Connecticut  Commis*iion  for 
Human  Rights  and  Opportunities  may  re- 
ceive or  i.vsue  complaints.  The  Cominis.slon 
Investigates,  and  if  re<isonable  cause  exists 
for  concluding  that  .i  violation  has  occurred, 
attempts  are  made  to  settle  the  matter  by 
conciliation.  If  conciliation  fails,  a  hearing 
is  held  before  the  Commissioners  or  :i  p.mel 
of  hearing  examiners  In  the  event  the  Cotn- 
mlsalon  finds  that  an  unfair  practice  has  been 
engaged  in,  a  ce:ise  and  desist  order  may  be 
issued  or  other  affirmative  action  required. 
The    Commission    also    has    power    to    seek 
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temporary  and  permanent  injunctions.  The 
aeency  may  petition  for  court  enforcement 
cjf  Its  (irders,  and  in  some  circumstances  may 
seek  double  damages,  up  to  $500,  in  court 
on  behalf  of  the  person  aggrieved.  Either 
the  complainant  or  the  respondent  may  ob- 
tain court  reviev^'  of  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  prohibits  discrimination  In  all 
lioiising  except  rental  of  rooms  In  owner-oc- 
cupied homes  and  rentals  of  units  In  owner- 
occupied  two-f;imlly  dwellings.  The  statute 
covers  real  estate  brokers,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  advertising.  ITiere  Is  also  an  antl- 
blockbusting  provision.  Enforcement  is  the 
responsibility  of  a  department  of  regulatory 
agencies,"  which  is  authorized  to  receive  and 
iniliate  complaints  The  attorney  general 
may  also  file  complaints  with  the  depart- 
ment. The  enforcing  agency  may  seek  tempo- 
rary relief  pending  liiial  determination  of 
the  complaint.  After  notice  and  hearing,  the 
agency  may  issue  ce.ise  and  desist  orders  and 
require  atlirm.it ive  .ict:on  by  the  respondent, 
including  payment  uf  damages  and  attorney's 
fees  to  the  complainant  A  complainant  or 
respondent  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
aeency  orders  If  a  state  contractor  is  found 
to  be  cliscrlniinating,  his  contract  may  be 
terminated  and  he  may  be  refused  further 
contr.icis  with  the  st.ite. 

I.NDIANA 

Indiana  j^rohibits  cli.scrimlnatlon  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  private  housing.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  law  is  vested  in  the  Indiana 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  receive  c  onaplaints  of  unlaw- 
ful housing  discrimination  practices,  to  in- 
vestigate tliem.  and.  it  reasonable  cause  ex- 
ists, to  settle  the  matter  by  conciliation.  If 
conciliation  lalls.  a  hearing  is  held  Ijefore 
the  Commission,  In  the  event  the  Comniis- 
sion  linds  tliat  an  uiilav^'lul  discriminatory 
practice  has  been  engaged  In.  it  may  issue 
a  cease  and  tleslst  c  rdcr  and  require  other 
atlinnative  action.  No  cease  and  desist  orders 
may  be  i:7.sued  by  the  Commission,  liovi'ever, 
:iqainsl  1:11  I  wner-occupant  with  respect  to  a 
residential  bulldiiig  containing  less  than  four 
units,  or  ligaiiul  .luy  person  who  has  en- 
L'aged  in  a  discriminatory  practice  pursuant 
to  a  plan  adopted  to  prevent  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

The  Commi;  .-sion  may  petition  for  court  en- 
forcement of  its  orders,  mid  cither  the  com- 
plainant or  respondent  may  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  orders  issued  by  the  agency. 


Owners  and  their  agents  are  prohibited 
from  discriminating  in  sales  or  rentals  and 
Irom  advertiMiig  discriminatory  limitations 
on  sales  and  rentals,  with  three  exceptions: 

1.  Bona  fide  religious  insUtutions  may  Im- 
ix)se  religious  qualifications  if  they  are  re- 
I:Ucd  to  ,1  Ijona  tide  religious  purpose. 

2.  Two-lamily  acconunodations  are  ex- 
empt where  the  owner,  occupying  one  por- 
tion, rents  the  other  portion, 

3.  Rentals  of  less  than  six  rooms  within  a 
Mnglc  house  by  the  owner  who  resides  therein 
are  exempt. 

A  complainant  must  post  a  $500  bond  to 
cover  riny  damages  sustained  by  the  respond- 
ent as  a  result  of  a  v\Tongful  complaint. 
Respondents  can  recover  actual  damages  sus- 
t.iined  as  well  ns  attorney  foes  upon  showing 
that  the  complainant  had  no  reasonable 
cause  for  bringing  a  complaint, 

MAINE 

Maine  prohibits  discrimination  in  the 
rertal  of  private  housing  except  the  rental 
of  one  unit  In  an  owner-occupied  two-family 
dwelling,  or  the  rental  of  not  more  than  four 
rooms  m  an  owner-occupied  one-family 
dwelling.  -Sales  of  housing  are  not  covered 
by  the  Maine  statute,  and  no  administrative 
agency  h.is  been  created  and  charged  with 
enforcement  responsibility  for  the  statute. 


Violators  may  be  punished  by  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  tban  30  days,  or  both;  and  for  each 
additional  violation,  by  a  fine  of  $500  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  30  days,  or 
both. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  has  enacted  legislation  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  all  categories  of 
housing  except  for  the  leasing  of  a  unit  in 
an  owner-occupied  two-f.imily  dwelling  Real 
estate  agents  and  mort;ia,:e  lenders  nre  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  comprehensive 
act  Which  is  administered  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  Against  Discrimination.  An 
individual,  the  Attorney  Cieneral,  or  the  Com- 
rrusslon  itself  may  tile  a  complaint  alleging 
unlawful  practices.  The  Commission  ihen 
investigates.  If  the  Commission  finds  no 
probable  cause,  the  complainant  may  request 
a  hearing  before  the  Commission  to  urge  re- 
consideration of  its  findinc  If  probable  cause 
exists  for  crediting  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint,  the  Commission  may  use  con- 
ferences, conciliation  and  persuasion  to  set- 
tle the  dispute.  An  injunction  may  l^e  ob- 
tained to  prevent  the  transfer  of  housing 
accommodations  being  soueht  pendinp  final 
disposition  of  the  complaint.  In  the  event 
the  complaint  cannot  be  settled,  the  Com- 
mission holds  a  hearlne,  and,  upon  Imding 
that  an  unlawful  practice  lias  been  encaged 
in.  a  cease  and  desist  order  mra-  be  issued. 
Penalty  for  noncompliance  v,l;ii  the  order  is 
Imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  one  year 
and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  8-500.  Additional- 
ly, noncompliance  by  a  real  estate  biaker  or 
salesman  results  in  mandatory  suspension 
of  his  license  by  the  State  Board  of  RciriEira- 
lion.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  may  seek  Judicial  review, 
and  the  Commission  may  obtain  judicial  en- 
forcement of  its  orders, 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan's  Constitution  i.a,^  liren  inter- 
preted by  the  State  Attorney  Ocncral  to  ban 
discrimination  in  all  housing, •  The  right  to 
obtain  mortgage  financing  without  discrim- 
ination is  also  covered,  accordms  to  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion.  The  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  the  administerinq 
agency.  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint  from  an 
aggrieved  person  the  chairman  assigns  a  com- 
missioner to  investifrate  and,  if  he  determines 
that  probable  cause  exists  for  crediting  t!ic 
allegations  of  the  complaint,  to  attempt  con- 
ciliation. A  hearing  may  be  held  belore  the 
Commission,  a  commission,  or  a  hearin<:  ex- 
aminer. If  the  commissioners  have  not  heard 
or  read  the  evidence,  a  proposed  decision 
must  be  served  on  the  parties,  and  they  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  file  exceptions 
and  present  argument  to  a  majority  of  the 
commissioners,  who  make  their  decis.on  on 
the  whole  record.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  an  unfair  practice  has  been  engaged  in, 
it  issues  a  cease  and  desist  order  and  may  re- 
quire other  affirmative  action.  .Aggrieved  per- 
sons may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  Commis- 
sion orders,  and  the  Commission  may  peti- 
tion a  court  for  enforcement  ol  its  orders, 

MINNESOTA 

Discrimination  in  all  categories  of  housing 
is  prohibited,  with  two  exceptions:  the  rental 
of  a  unit  in  a  two-family  owner-occupied 
dwelling,  and  the  rental  ol  a  room  or  rooms 
in  an  owner-occupied  one-family  dwelling. 
Real  estate  brokers  and  financial  institutions 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  oi  the  nnti- 
discrimlnation  law.  Administration  of  the 
law  is  the  duty  of  ihe  Commissioner  of 
Human  Rights,  who  receives  complaints  from 
aggrieved  persons  or  may  initiate  complaints 
himself.  After  investigation,  and  if  probable 
cause  exists,  the  Commissioner  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  alleged  discriminatory  practice 
by  conciliation.  If  this  eUort  lails,  the  Ccrn- 
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niissioner  appoints  a  3-man  panel  from  a 
15-man  Board  of  Human  Rights  to  conduct 
a  public  hearing.  The  Commissi caier.  or  the 
Attorney  General,  may  file  a  petition  for  tem- 
porary relief. 

If.  after  hearing,  the  Board  finds  that  an 
unfair  practice  has  been  engaged  in,  it  may 
issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  and  may  re- 
(lulre  affirmative  action.  Judicial  review  of 
the  Boards  orders  Is  available  to  all  parlies, 
and  the  Commissioner  may  cjbtain  judicial 
enlorccnient  oi  Board  orders 

KEBRASKA 

Although  Nebraska  has  no  fair  housing  l.iW, 
tlie  state  eioes  provide  l(jr  revocation  or  sus- 
pension by  the  Real  Estate  Commission  of  the 
license  of  a  real  estate  broker  who  discrimi- 
nates, unless  such  discrmiination  was  re- 
quested by  the  seller.  The  Commission  may 
initiate  its  ovin  investigations,  and  is  re- 
quired to  investigate  upon  receipt  ol  a  com- 
plaint. 

.MVN-  HAMP::Hlr.E 

New  Hampshire  prohibits  discrimination  in 
the  rental  of  all  categories  of  housing  ex- 
cept the  rental  of  a  i)ortlon  of  an  owner- 
occupied  building  which  contains  accommo- 
dations lor  not  more  than  three  families,  and 
the  rental  of  rooms  in  an  owner-occupied  or 
lessor-occupied  building,  .Sales  of  dwellings 
.'ire  not  covered  by  the  New  Hampshire  law. 
The  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights 
may  receive  complaints  of  unlawful  discrim- 
ination practices  The  Commission  investi- 
gates and'if  reasonable  cause  exists  for  con- 
cluding that  a  violation  has  occurred,  the 
Commission  attempts  to  settle  the  matter  by 
conciliation.  If  conciliation  lails.  a  hearing  is 
licld  belore  the  Commission.  In  the  event  the 
Commission  linds  that  an  unlair  practice  has 
occurred,  it  i.ssues  a  cease  and  desist  order 
iind  may  require  other  affirmative  action. 
Judicial  review  iind  Judicial  enforcement  of 
Commission  orders  may  be  obtained. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Ui-scrimination  in  all  private  liousing 
transactions  is  prohibited  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  ill  rental  of  rooms  in  a 
smgle-f.imily  dwelling  by  the  occupant 
thereof:  i2l  rental  of  a  portion  of  an  owner- 
occupied  two-family  dwelling.  Real  estate 
agents  and  lendine  institutions  are  specifi- 
cally included  within  the  scope  of  the  lav*-. 
The  principal  responsibility  lor  enforcement 
rests  with  the  Division  of  Civil  Richts  in  the 
Department  of  L^w  and  Public  .Safety  An 
aggrieved  person  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Attorney  General,  Complaints  also  may 
be  Initiated  by  the  Attorney  General.  If  he 
finds  probable  cause  for  believing  the  .allega- 
tions of  the  complaint,  he  may  attempt  ti 
eliminate  the  problem  by  conciliation.  If  this 
attempt  fails,  the  Attorney  General  may  call 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Director  of  the  En- 
vision on  Civil  Rights.  The  Division  may  re- 
quest temporary  restraining  orders  pending 
final  disposition  oi  the  complaint.  If  the 
Director  finds  that  the  violation  has  oc- 
curred, he  issues  a  cease  and  desist  order  and 
may  require  other  affirmative  s-.ctlon.  Viola- 
tion of  an  order  may  be  punished  tjy  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  fr500  and  Imprisonment  for 
r.ot  more  than  1  year.  Persons  aggrieved  by 
11  n  order  may  obtain  Judicial  review.  New 
Jersey  !;iv*-  also  forbids  discriminatory  adver- 
tising, and  requires  that  posters  mentioning 
individual  rights  under  the  fair  housine  law 
be  shown  in  real  estate  offices  and  wherever 
liousmg  is  oticred  for  sale  or  rent. 

NEW     YORK 

Nevj-  York's  "Law  Against  Discrimination  ' 
prohibits  discrimination  m  the  sale,  lease  <  r 
rental  of  all  hou.sing  except  the  rental  r.f 
a  unit  in  an  owner-occupied  two-:nmily 
dwelling  and  the  rental  of  rooms  in  a  dwell- 
ing by  the  occupant  thereof.  Real  est.ite 
brokers  and  lending  instituuons  are  subject 
;  3  the  Uw,  The  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights,  V  hich  is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing   the   law,    may   receive   complaints   from 
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pwrsons  rttrtfiipved  or  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eril  After  investlgaUon.  provided  probable 
cause  exlsta  for  crediting  the  allegatlnns  of 
the  cijmplalnt.  a  member  of  the  Commission 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  unlawful  practice 
by  conciliation  If  this  f.ills.  a  hearing  la 
conducted  before  three  cumml'sloners  In 
the  event  the  commissioners  And  th:it  an 
unl  iwful  pmctlce  has  occurred,  they  may 
Issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  and  may  re- 
quire other  aOlrmative  action  Willful  viola- 
tion of  a  Commission  order  Is  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  th.in  one  year 
and  by  i  fine  of  not  more  than  »500  Judi- 
cial 'evlew  and  Judlclnl  enforcement  of  Com- 
mission orders  may  be  obtained. 
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OHIO 

Ohio  prohibits  discrimination  m  the  sale 
or  rental  of  all  categories  of  housing  except 
the  sale  or  rental  of  an  owner-occupied 
building  or  structure  containing  living  quar- 
ters occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
no  more  than  two  indlvUlutls  two  (froups. 
or  two  families  living  Independently  of  each 
other  and  occupied  by  the  owner  as  a  resi- 
dence The  Ohio  civil  Rl»^hta  Commission  is 
authorized  to  receive  complaint*  of  unlaw- 
ful tllscrlmlnatlon  The  Commission  Investi- 
gates, and  If  reasonaole  cause  exists,  at- 
tempts to  settle  the  matter  by  conciliation. 
Where  cnncllutlon  fills,  a  hearing  Is  held  be- 
fore the  Commission  or  a  panel  of  hearing 
officers  If  It  Is  found  that  .in  unfair  practice 
h>is  been  engaged  in.  the  Commission  issues 
a  ccvse  and  desist  order  and  may  require 
other  imrniitive  .icUon.  Court  enforcement 
and  review  U  available  Violation  of  court 
orders  enforcing  Commission  action  la  pun- 
ishable as  contempt. 

OR ECO V 

Oregon  prohibits  dlscnmin.ith.m  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  leas- 
ing or  renting  real  property.  Although  no 
particular  type  of  housing  U  speclfled.  the 
law  would  seem  to  cover  persons  engaged  m 
leasing  or  renting  public  housing  a«  well  aa 
those  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  or 
renting  urban  renewal,  publicly  afslste<l  or 
private  housing 

Any  aggrieved  person,  or  the  A'torney 
General,  may  tlile  a  complaint  with  the 
Commissioner  ol'  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  who 
notifies  the  person  named  in  the  complaint. 
That  person  Is  then  prohibited  from  taking 
any  action  which  would  render  the  property 
unavailable  to  tie  complainant.  (Violation 
of  this  latter  provision  gives  rise  to  a  cause 
of  action  by  the  complainant  against  the 
respondent,  in  which  compensatory  and  rea- 
son,ible  exemplary  damages  may  be  recov- 
ered 1  If.  after  Investigation,  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  probable  cause,  the  discrimina- 
tory practice  may  be  rectiHed  through  a 
written  conciliation  agreement.  If  concilia- 
tion attempts  fail,  the  Commissioner  may 
call  a  hearing  and.  if  he  flnds  that  a  re- 
spondent has  engaged  In  the  unlawful  prac- 
tice charged,  may  Issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order  Conciliation  agreements  or  orders 
must  be  enforced  through  mandamus.  In- 
junction, or  suit  in  equity  Orders  of  the 
Commissioner  are  subject  to  Judicial  review. 
Violation  of  an  order  of  the  Conunlssioner  is 
a  criminal  act  punishable  by  imprisonment 
up  to  1  year  and  by  flnes  up  to  JoOO  The 
Real  Estate  Commissioner  may  suspend  or 
revoke  the  license  of  any  real  estate  broker 
or  salesman  who  violates  the  act. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Discrimination  In  the  sale,  rental  or  fl- 
n.inv.ing  of  all  categories  of  housing,  except 
owner-occupied  one  or  two-famllv  houses.  Is 
prohibited  under  Pennsylvania'  law  Real 
e:.tate  brokers  and  lending  institutions  are 
■  overed.  Complains  alleging  violations  may 
be  tiled  with  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Rela- 
tions Conmilssion.  or  the  Commission  may 
Itself  initiate  complaints  If  the  Commission 
:.;ids  that  probable  cause  exists  for  credit- 
ing the  allegations  of  a  complaint,  it  at- 
tempts   to   ellmlnat*    the    unlawful   practice 


by  conciliation  and  persuasion  Tempor.iry 
restraining  orders  may  be  requested  pending 
final  disposition  of  the  romplal.it  If  oon- 
clUatlon  attempts  fall,  a  hearing  Is  held,  and 
In  the  event  the  Commission  rtnds  that  an 
unlawful  practice  has  occurred,  a  cease  and 
delist  order  m.iy  be  issued  Willful  violation 
of  such  an  order  Is  punishable  by  a  Une  of 
9100  «500  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
30  d.iys.  or  both  Judicial  enforcement  and 
judicial  review  of  Commission  orders  Is 
available 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Rhixle  Island  prohibits  discrlmltiatlon  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  private  housing  except 
the  rental  of  an  owner-occupied  two  or 
three-family  dwelling,  and  the  rental  of 
rooms  in  an  owner-occupied  dwelling.  The 
Rhodr  Island  Commission  against  Discrimi- 
nation may  receive  and  Issue  complaints 
The  Commission  investigates,  and  if  reason- 
able ciuse  IB  found  to  exist  for  crediting  the 
allcgiiUoiis  of  J  complaint,  an  attempt  is 
made  lo  settle  the  matter  through  concilia- 
tion If  conciliation  falls,  a  hearing  is  held 
before  the  Commission  or  a  panel  of  hear- 
ing examiners.  In  the  event  the  Commission 
finds  that  an  unfair  practice  Ui^s  been  en- 
g.\getl  in,  It  issues  a  cease  .ind  desist  order 
and  may  require  other  atllrmatlve  action. 
Jtidlclul  review  of  Commission  orders,  and 
Judicial  enforcement  of  such  orders,  may  be 
obtained. 

VEHMONT 

DUurlmin.'itlun  in  sales  or  rentals  of  hous- 
ing I*  a  criminal  oiTonse  punishable  by  a 
Ilie  of  up  to  $500.  Imprisonment  up  to  30 
days,  or  Doth,  with  three  types  of  housing 
escltxled  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  law: 

1  1 1  Rcnt.al  of  a  portion  of  n  tvro-fnmlly 
accommodation  where  the  owner  occupies 
tlie  other  portion: 

(2i  Rental,  by  the  owner,  of  not  more 
th-in  four  rooms  m  a  building  which  he 
occupies: 

i3i  Religious  Institutions  may  give  pref- 
erence to  persons  of  their  same  religion. 

The  Cummls,%loii  on  Human  Rights  may 
receive  or  inltlalc  complaints.  Investigate, 
i.'"ue  order.n  alter  notice  and  hearing,  and 
obtAin  judicial  enlorcement  of  its  orders. 
Immocllate  and  continuing  <'ompllance  with 
orders  of  the  Commission  bars  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  the  respondent. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Washington  statute  covers  only  dis- 
crimination by  real  estate  :igents.  The  di- 
rector of  licenses  of  the  state  may.  upon 
his  own  initiative,  and  shall,  upon  verified 
complaint  in  writing,  investigate  alleged  dis- 
crimination by  real  estate  brokers.  Before 
revoking  or  suspending  the  brokers  license, 
the  director  must  issue  :in  order  to  cease 
.md  desiit  from  dlscrlmln:uory  practices. 
Upon  receipt  of  written  assurances  of  dis- 
continuance of  such  prrictlce5,  no  further  ac- 
tion cnn  he  taken  unless  there  is  further 
discriminatory  action  by  the  broker  or  agent 
within  SIX  months. 

The  director  may  institute  a  suit  (to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  county  prosecutor  or  the 
stale  Attorney  Generah  to  enjoin  a  real 
estate  agent  from  discriminating  The  direc- 
tor may  also  petition  the  court  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  "to  take  over,  operate 
or  close  any  real  estate  office"  which  Is  found 
to  be  discriminating. 

Discrimination  by  real  estate  brokers  In 
the  siile  or  rental  of  property  may  also  be 
covered  by  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  'law  against  discrimination." 
See  Wasnmgton  Statr  Board  Against  Dis- 
rrimination  v.  Intcrlake  Realty.  Inc.  1  Race 
Rel  L.  Rep  555  i  Super.  Ct.  Wo&hmgton 
May  3,  1062),  appeal  dismissed.  62  Wash 
2d   928,   385   P    2d   37    il963). 


in  an  owner-occupied  dwelling;  i3)  sale  or 
rental  of  an  owner-occupied  dweliitiR  ,.n  ,i 
lot  containing  four  .separate  tmlt.s  when 
such  lot  does  not  exceed  6(Xxl20  feet:  (4) 
sale  or  rental  of  any  owner-oc-upied  tnnkl- 
Ing  con.slstlng  of   four  or  icwer   unlt.s 

Enforcement  of  the  .tct  is  lodsted  with  tlie 
Industrial  Commission's  DlvL^lon  of  Equal 
Rights,  in  the  Department  ,,f  Industry  Labor 
and  Hum.Tn  Relations  Tlie  Dlvi.si..n  may  in- 
vestigate complaints  charging  vloUtlons  of 
the  fair  houslne  law  If  it  finds  probable 
cause  lor  believing  that  .iny  prohibited  dis- 
crimination has  occurred,  tiie  Division  must 
attempt  to  eliminate  It  by  conciliation  If 
ihls  falls,  a  Division  hearing  examiner  holds 
a  hearing,  and  thercTfter  recommends  find- 
ings to  the  Commission.  If  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  a  violation  has  occurred.  It 
may  order  the  respondent  to  comply  with 
Us  rccommendatlon.s  Violations  ofn  Com- 
mission order  may  lend  to  a.«i.sessment  of  for- 
leltures  of  not  less  than  «10  nor  more  ih.m 
»200  PerFons  ipgrleved  by  an  order  may 
obtain  Judicial   review 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

T!ie  District  of  Columbia  prohibits  dls- 
crlnilnntton  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

( 1 )  Rental  or  leasing  of  an  owner-occupied 
one  or  two-family  house: 

(2)  Rental  of  rooms  in  an  owner-occupied 
house  offering  accommodations  for  four  or 
fewer  roomers. 

Real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen,  and 
lending  institutions  are  prohibited  fn  m  dl.s- 
crlmlnatlng  under  the  Distrlcfs  antt-dlscrlm- 
inatlon  regulations  Complaints  alleging  a 
violation  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission- 
ers' Council  on  Human  Relations,  "nils  bixiv 
may  ili  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  through 
conciliation  and  other  Informal  procedures, 
and  (21  may  recommend  to  the  Corporation 
Counsel  th.it  an  appropriate  civil  action  be 
filed  to  i>reserve  the  .status  quo  or  to  prevent 
Irreparable  h.irm.  and  (3)  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  real  estate  commission  for 
appropriate  action.  The  Corporation  Coun- 
sel can  also  prasecute  violators  In  a  criminal 
action.  Punishment  for  violation  is  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  .J300.  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  days.  If  a  convicted  viola- 
tor Is  a  real  estate  broker  or  salesman,  the 
Corporation  Counsel  refers  the  matter  to 
the  Real  Estate  Commission. 

PUERTO  RICO 

Puerto  Rico  prohibits  discrimination  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  all  housing  through  .i 
section  of  lU  Civil  Rights  Act  Discrimina- 
tion by  lenders  Is  also  specifically  prohibited. 
Violations  are  punishable  by  fines  of  <100- 
?500  and  or  by  imprisonment  from  30  90 
days  In  addition,  compensatory  ciam.i^es 
may  be  sought  by  any  ivggrieved  person  In 
a  separate  civil  action.  Punitive  damages  may 
also  be  Imposed. 

\1RGIN  :SL.\.NDS 

The  Virgin  I.slands.  through  Its  Civil 
Rlchts  Act.  prohibits  discrimination  in  all 
categories  of  housing.  Persons  cngaeed  in 
the  real  estate  business  are  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  Cammission'er  ■  •'. 
Public  Safety  Is  required  to  make  periodic 
inspections  of  all  activities  covered  by  the 
act  and  to  report  violations  to  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General.  .An  aggrieved  person 
may  recover  compensatory  and  punitive  dam- 
ages not  exceeding  }50o6.  in  a  rivU  action. 
Violators  may  also  be  fined  up  to  $2000.  or 
imprisoned  up  to  six  months,  or  both.  Civil 
and  criminal  sanctions  me  not  miuu.Uly  ex- 
clusive In  addition,  any  license,  tax  exemp- 
tion, or  subsidy  m.iy  be  revoked  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 


WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  prohibits  discrimination  In  prl- 
v.te  housing  except  for  ill  the  sale  or  rent- 
al of  an  owner-occupied  one-family  dwell- 
ing;   (2 1   rental  of  no  more  than  four  rooms 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion.^ 

.Mr.  TYDINGS  r  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  know  that  60 
prrcent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  now  live  in  areas  covered 
by  .';o-oalled  open  occupancy  laws. 

Mr  T^'DINGS  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
p.'^.rt'cnlar  statistic. 

Mr  Ei;viN  I  cii(  L.iie  of  the  Washin»?- 
tdii  newspapers  which  carried  a  news 
Item  to  that  effect— I  do  not  know 
wiiether  it  was  the  Washington  Post  or 
tlie  Evening  Star.  I  clipped  it  out  but  I 
do  not  ha\e  it  with  mo  here. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  not  venture  to 
contradict  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  .such  matters. 
I  have  the  f-'ieatist  confiderrc  in  his  in- 
tf-ftrity  and  his  knowledge. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  lamentable  conditions 
which  the  Senator  from  Marv'land  de- 
-crib^s  ha\e  not  been  cured  by  the.se 
laws.  ha\e  tliey'> 

Mr.  T^-DINGS    Not  ab^^oluteiy.  no. 

Mr  ERVIN  So.  prescribing  or  enact- 
ing further  open -occupancy  laws  would 
be  hke  arimin'.st.rring  the  same  drug  to 
a  patient  who.se  state  has  not  been  cured 
or  aided  by  the  drur. 

Mr  TYDINGS  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  I  und 'i-stand  the  Senator's  analogj'. 

Mr  ERVIN  There  arc  State  and  mu- 
nicipal open-occupancy  laws — I  call  them 
forced -hou.sine  laws 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Pair  hou.sing.  I  think, 
is  the  proper  label. 

Mr  ERVIN.  P'air  liousing.  These  laws 
have  been  unduly  fair  to  one  side,  and 
very  unfair  to  the  other. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Unduly  fair  to  which 
side? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tlie  nonowners.  Any- 
way, if  we  already  have  .such  laws  cover- 
ing 60  ijcicent  of  our  i)eo.nle.  and  these 
lamo:itabIe  coi^.ditions  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  portiaved  .so  eloquently  still  ex- 
i.st.  It  is  an  indication,  is  it  not.  that  the 
■•d(X-tors'  are  iire.scribin?  the  wrong  kind 
of  medicine  for  the  naticnt? 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  I  inipht  comment  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  we 
do  not  cure  a  spiions  illness  with  the 
first  spoonful  (>f  medicine.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  a  Ion,'  .Tt;d  arduous  ta.sk. 
Frequently,  the  cui-e,  or  the  .solution, 
may  lie  in  more  than  ■  ne  area  of  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Certainly,  if  GO  percent  of 
the  poinilation  (jf  this  country  are  al- 
ic;tdy  covered  by  fair  housing  laws,  and 
the  lamentable  conditions  which  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  so  eloquent- 
ly described  .still  exi.st  in  tho.se  areas,  not- 
v.-ithstandmg  that  fact,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  indication,  is  it  not,  that  the  "doc- 
tors" seeking  to  cure  those  .social  ills  by 
laws  oi  that  nature  ha\e  been  jorescrib- 
ing  ineffective  mr dicine? 

Mr.  T^-DINGS.  I  should  like  to  draw 
an  tmalogy.  if  I  may,  of  the  poor  family 
with,  say,  six.  eight,  or  10  children, 
v.-hich  has  lost  a  cliild  because  rf  small- 
pox. 

Sixty  ixriccnt  of  the  members  of  the 
family  believe  that  they  should  con.sider 
a  .smallpox  vaccine.  But  the  father  is  yet 
to  take  action.  His  moral  jjosture  and 
influence  are  such  that,  v.-ithout  his  sup- 
l)ort.  it  is  imlikely  that  the  entire  family 
v.ill  take  the  sinallijox  \accine  or  follow 


the  prescription,  or  whatever  might  be 
suttgested.  to  help  cure  the  disease. 

I  consider  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  the  moral  leader,  the  i^ersua- 
.sive  factor,  in  the  situation  the  .Senator 
has  described. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  in  that  case  the 
father  is  under  a  moral  law  as  well  as 
under  a  legal  law  to  .see  that  liis  child 
gets  the  vaccine,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  a  proper  analogy,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
shortcomings,  and  perhaps  the  analo'-y 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroima  may 
have  its  shortcomings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  father  had  a  duty  in  that  case, 
but  I  cannot  see  where  it  is  tlip  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  rob  ever>-  American  who 
has  residential  in-operty  or  jiroperty  sus- 
ceptible of  development  into  residential 
proiierty  of  the  right  to  .sell  or  rent  his 
l^roperty  to  whom  he  pleases.  We  have 
gotten  like  the  Communists.  Th^y  talk  of 
the  "People's  Democratic  Republic." 
when  they  are  speaking  of  ^jovernments 
which  are  dictator.ships;  and  we  talk 
about  freedom  in  hou.sing  and  open  oc- 
cupancy, when  what  we  hav^  is  a  law 
which  denies  all  Americans  who  own  any 
residential  property  the  right  to  tell  or 
lease  their  property  to  whom  thev  please. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Basically,  what  the  law 
would  do  is  make  it  jjossible  for  all  citi- 
zens to  buy  decent  hou.ses  without  dis- 
crimination against  them  becau.se  of  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  law  is  designed  to 
confer  on  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  determir.o  what  kind  of  resi- 
dential patterns  the  American  ijeople  will 
have,  instead  of  allowing  the  American 
people  to  determine  that  for  thcm.selves. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  us  put  it  this  way, 
Senator:  V/e  represent  the  citizens  of 
our  several  States,  and  we  try  to  lcgi.3- 
late  in  behalf  of  what  we  feel  is  in  their 
best  interests.  We  owe  them  our  best 
judgment,  as  Edmund  Burke  said,  and  if 
we  give  them  less  we  betray  our  trust. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  when  Congress  passes 
laws  that  let  the  Federal  Government 
take  away  from  the  people  of  America 
the  right  to  establish  their  own  residen- 
tial patterns,  it  is  making  America  less 
the  land  of  the  free  that  it  has  been  in 
times  past. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing of  freedom  to  discriminate  on 
grounds  of  race  or  creed.  I  think  perhaps 
he  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  ri^ht  to  ^ell  or  lease 
one's  property  to  whomever  one  p>lease.s — 
an  essential  part  of  the  li.ijht  of  ju'ivate 
property. 

I  would  like  tj  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  another  question.  Is  it,  not  true 
that  in  every  case  in  v.h.ich  the  question 
of  whether  a  fair  housing  law  should  be 
adopted  has  been  submitted  to  the  people 
cf  a  State  or  local  community,  the  jjeople 
ha\e  defeated  in  icfcrcndums  every  such 
proposal? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  statistics  on  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  the  evidence  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Ri.::hts,  when  we  considered  this  matter 
2  years  ago,  was  to  that  effect:  and  the 


people  of  California  since  that  time  voted 
dov.n  their  l.-^.w  by  a  2-to-l  margin.  I 
shall  not  try  to  ^ivc  the  figures. 

I  would  state  that,  .so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  a.scertain,  the  people  ha\e 
never  adoijted  such  a  i)roi5osal.  Every 
time  .such  a  projjosal  has  been  adojJted, 
the  politicians  have  thrust  it  upon  the 
jieople,  against  their  will,  which  is  an- 
other denial  of  freedom. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.     BYRD     of     West     Viri.inia.     Mr. 
Presidont.   will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  PiesidfiU.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
tli.t  distinguished  .Senator  from  West 
Vir'  inia  without  losiu-^  mv  li-ht  to  the 
l!.>or. 

The  I-'RESIDING  OFFICFR.  With- 
out ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  lh,.nk 
the  .Senalfir  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  listening 
with  i.:reat  interest  to  the  very  eloquent 
and  learned  di.s.sertations  by  both  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on 
hypothetical  ca.ses  mvolvincr  various 
medical  proljlems.  I  thought,  if  I  might 
lie  permitted  to  do  so.  I  should  like  to 
present  to  both  Senat.ors  the  que.s'tion, 
which  was  first  propounded  by  Alex- 
ander Poi^e:  "Who  shall  decide  when  doc- 
tors disaeree-?" 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  say  m  tliis  in- 
stance I  think  perhaps  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  decide. 

Mr.  President,  Slate  fair-housing  pro- 
visions jjrovide  varying  degrees  of  cov- 
eratre,  and  the  success  of  these  State  and 
local  ordinances  and  statutes  has  been 
Vi.riod.  That  variance  indicates  that 
there  :s  much  yet  to  be  done  to  buttress 
efforts  by  .State  and  local  governments, 
and  to  provide  uniform  fair  housing  in 
areas  where  State  and  local  governments 
have  not  taken  initiatives,  and  in  areas 
where  State  and  local  jirovisions  do  not 
apply  or  are  not  enforced. 

It  indicates,  fdso.  Mr.  President,  that 
tliere  must  be  flexibility  and  accommo- 
dation in  the  action  v,-e  take  in  the  Con- 
gress. Tlie  State  and  local  fair-ho'asing 
lirovi.sions  I  have  reviewed  illustrate  dif- 
ferences in  aijproach  to  housing  discrim- 
ination i-iroblems  and  the  scope  of  legi-s- 
latlon  needed  and  desired  to  meet  those 
liroblems.  And  I  would  hojje.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  agree  with  me  that  these  differ- 
ences can  be  accommodated  without  sar- 
rificir.g  the  basic  princiijlcs  at  stake  here. 
V.'hat  must  be  forged  Irom  the  discu;;- 
sion  of  tills  matter  in  the  liour.-  i.nd  days 
.xhead  is  a  clear  mandate  and  a  strong 
statement  of  policy  which  will  serve  to 
reinforce  the  actions  already  taken  to 
insure  fair  liousing  in  ro  many  areas  of 
our  country,  and  which  v.lll  extend  to 
the  rest  cf  the  Nation  equal  o)iportuniiy 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  housing,  in  the 
kind  of  nei'-'hbor.hood.  that  a  family's 
iiicome  permits. 

I  v,-ant  to  emphasize  one  thing  h.ere. 
The  legislation  we  are  now  considering 
is  not— as  its  most  vehement  critics 
maintain— a  forced  liousing  biil.  And  it 
docs  not  imiDroperly  invade  the  piivacy 
of  one's  home.  Attorney  General  Clark, 
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testifylnt?  bt^fore  the  Baiddlic  »nd  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  AugtMt,  In  support 

of  thLs  bill,  made  this  point  very  effec- 
tively   He  said  then: 

Critics  of  fair  housing  legislation  claim  It 
Would  invade  the  privacy  of  the  home  Title 
IV  IS  aimed  not  at  privacy  but  at  commercial 
transactions  It  wfiuld  prohibit  no  one  from 
selling  or  renting  to  a  relative  or  to  a  friend 
There  Is  nothing  in  Title  IV  to  prevent  per- 
sonal choice,  where  personiil  choice,  not  dis- 
crimination. IS  the  real  reason  for  action. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  poinf 

Mr.  Ti'DINGS  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  con- 
tinue for  about  another  minute  or  two. 
Then   I  .shall   be  delighted   to  vleld 

Mr    ERVIN    Very  well 

Mr  TYDINGS  The  Attorney  General 
continued 

It  would  simply  assure  that  houses  put 
up  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  public  are  In  fact 
for  sale  i>r  rent  to  the  public  It  would  as- 
sure that  anyone  who  answered  ^n  adver- 
tisement for  housing  would  not  be  turned 
away  on  the  basis  of  hu  race  It  would  tree 
the  h.juslng  market  of  a  barrier  which  often 
handicaps  not  .  nly  the  Negro  buyer  but 
also  the  white  seller 

It  Is  not  forced  hoiulng"  It  Is  the  op- 
posite: open  housing,  housing  unrestricted 
It  A-iU  eliminate  widespread  fnrced  housing 
where  mclal  mlnorltes  are  barred  from  res- 
idential areas  and  confined  to  the  ghetto 
and  other  segregated   .ueas. 

Other  critics  of  this  leBislatlon  have 
contended  that  the  US  Constitution 
forbids  enactment  of  fair  housintr  Ifcis- 
lation.  Tills  argument  is  without  merit. 
Because  the  point  is  important,  and  has 
been  raised  by  opponents  of  the  bill 
again  and  again.  I  think  it  important 
that  we  consider  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality at  .some  lenuth. 

Mr.  President.  I  iusk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  brief  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  which  I  believe  conclu- 
sively establishes  the  constitutionality  of 
the  fx-ndin;,' amendment. 

There  beinir  lo  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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swer  to  one  aspect  of  that  question  has  been 
clear  since    1953.    when    the   Supreme   Court 
held   that  no  jjerson   has   a  right   to  have  a 
court  enforce  a  racially  restrictive  covenant 
in   a  deed,   whether    the   covenant   has   been 
inserted  by  the  person  himself  .r  a  previous 
owner  -A  the  property  '  And  Mnoe  1958   State 
and  Local  laws  barring  dliorlmlnatlon  In  the 
sale,   renul  .r  financing  of  private   housing 
have  become  commonplace,  and  State  courts 
have   unhesitatingly   upheld   them  ■   Any  re- 
maining aspecu  of  the  question  were  settled 
by   the  Supreme  Court  decision  .f   Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  v    United  States  i  379  US    241, 
259-611     sustaining     the    provisions    of    the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  forbidding  awcrlnil- 
natlon   by   restauranus,    hotels,    th.-aters   aiul 
other   businesses   ..f    ,imllar  character.   Ic   Is 
now  dear  that  forbidding  discrimination  on 
account   of   race,   religion,   color  or   nutloiial 
origin  in  commercial  transactions,  Including 
housing   transactions,   does   not   unconsutu- 
tlonally  Infringe  private  rights. 
//    £>oc5  Congrt-i.1  possess  the  constitutional 
power  to  enact  a  fair  housing  law* 
The    remaining    question    Is    whether    the 
power  to  deal  with  discrimination  In  housing 
rests  exclusively  with  the  States  or  whether 
Congress,   too,   can   legislate  on   the  subject. 
The  answer  Is  that  the  Constitution  provides 
It    least    two    independent    sources    of    au- 
thority  for  congressional   enactment  of   fair 
housing  legislation:   the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Commerce  Clause. 

A  The  I4th  Amendment 
The  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which    Is    of    principal    interest    here    Is    the 
Equal    Protection    Clause 

No  State  shall  .  .  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  • 

Every  student  of  the  law  is  familiar  with 
the  court's  use  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  to  prevent  state  action  which  would 
violate  Its  terms  Courts  have  Invoked  It  to 
prevent  States  from  segregating  their 
schools.'  from  denying  jury  service  to  Ne- 
groes.' individuals  of  Spanish  ancestry.'  or 
women,'  and  from  denying  Negroes  a  right 
to  vote  in  primary  elections.'  among  other 
examples. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  however,  is  probably  less 
lamlllar.    It   derives    from   Section   5   of    the 


JVSTICE     DePARTME.ST     PRE.sENT\TtO.V     ReC,\RD- 
ING    CoNSTITVTK)N.\UrV     uF     PROPOSED    F.MR 

Hoesi.VG  Act 
ciiNSTrrrTioNALrrv  of  feder.m.   f*w  hovsing 

LEClSL.\riO.V     r.NDER     THE      l4rH     .AMENDMENT 
AND    THE    COMMERCE    CL.AISE 

The  propt)sed  P-air  Housing  Amendment 
would  prohibit  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion  >.r  national  origin  In 
the  .sale,  rental  or  r'uianclng  of  housing.  It 
would,  when  its  provisions  became  fully 
erfectlve.  apply  to  all  housing,  both  public 
and  privately  owned. 

/.  Do  lair  lioustng  laws  uncomiitutionally 
infringe  private  rights? 
The  arst  question  is  whether  fair  housing 
legislation  which  applies  to  private  housing 
Whether  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  a  State  or  local  government.  Is  imcon- 
stitutional  because  :t  impairs  the  obligation 
of  contract,  deprives  persons  of  liberty  or 
property  Without  due  process  of  law  -  takes 
properly  without  just  compensaUon "  or 
otherwise   infringes   private   rights.   The   an- 

-■  The    Constitution,    .\rtlcle    I.    Section    10 

Clause  1. 

The     Constitution.     Fifth     Amendment- 
Fourteenth   .\mendment 
^The    Constitution.    Fifth    Amendment. 


'  Barrows  v.  Jackson  34«  US  249.  260 
(1953 1 ;  Shelley  v  Kraemer.  334  US  1.  22 
il948/:  Hurd  v  Hodge,  334  US  24  30-36 
11948). 

Twenty-one    states,    the    District    of    Co- 
lumbia.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  fair  housing  laws  applicable  to  private 
housing    transactions,    fair    Housing    Laws. 
Summaries    and    Test    of    state    Laws.    The 
Library    of    Congress    Legislative    Reference 
Service.  Doc.   No    360   38.   A-HS    il966).   .M- 
most  all  of  them  have  been  tested  in  court 
cases  ,ind   upheld.  See  c.ises  listed.  Housing 
and    Home    Finance    Agency,    fair    Housing 
Laws.    Summaries    and    Text    of    State    and 
Municipal    Laws.    pp.    363-66     (Sept.     1964) 
Washington  Is  the  only  state  whose  highest 
court  has  ever  Invalidated  a  state  fair  hous- 
ing  statute,  and  Its  court  acted  by  a  5  to  4 
majority.    3     of     the    5     Judges     ruling    on 
grounds  other  than  that  the  law   Infringed 
private   rights.    See   OMeara   v     Washington 
State  Bd    Agam.'it  DUcriminattoii    58  Wash 
2d  793.  :i65  P    2d  1   (1961).  cert,  denied    360 
US.    839    (1962). 

■The  Constitution.  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Section  1.  second  sentence,  third 
clause. 

Brown    v.    Board   o/  Education.   347   US 
483  I  1954) 

■  Virginia  V.   Reeves.   100  US    313    (  1880) 
^Casaell  v.   Texas.  339  U.S.  282   (  195o) 
White    v.    CrooA:    (MX).    Alabama    19C6i 
251   F    Supp.   401 

'Nixon  V.  Herndon,  273  US,   536    (1927). 


fourteenth  Amendment,  which  provides 
that  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  1 1  c  .  of  this  Amend- 
ment I  " 

Perhaps  the  best  known  examples  of  legis- 
lation enacted  dn  part)  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  are  the  Civil  Rights  Stat- 
utes enacted  during  Reconstruction  days,  Im- 
posing criminal  penalties  f.ir  volation,-;  of 
constitutional  rights'-  A  more  r.^cent  ex- 
ample is  Section  He)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  conferring  voting  rli;hts  on  cer- 
tain citizens  unable  to  read  or  understand 
English  '  The  Supreme  Court  took  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  upholding  Section  4(e)  to  de- 
fine two  kinds  of  legislation  which  Congress 
may  validly  enact  to  enforce  t!ie  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause,  one  of  which  Is  of  Interest 
here." 

I  Federal  legislation  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection CIaii.se  may  be  based  on  Congress' 
determination  to  remove  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  persons  securing  the  equal  bene- 
fits of  government. 

Section  4(ei    of  the  Voting  Rlghte  Act  of 
1965  provides  that  no  person  educated  In  an 
accredited  school    in    the   United   States,   its 
territories,   the  District  of  Columbia  or   the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In  which  the 
predominant   classroom   langtiage   was  other 
than   English   shall   be   denied    the   right   to 
vote  because  of  his  Inability  to  re;\d  or  un- 
derstvind    English. '•    The   principal    Intended 
beneficiaries  of  the  provision  were  the  Span- 
ish-speaking  Puerto   RIcan   citizens   of   New 
York,  many  of  whom   were  prohlblt.ed  from 
voting   by   State   law.'-   The   Supreme   Court 
held   that  Section  4(ei    was  a   v.iiid  act  of 
Congress    because    the    t-ourteenth    Amend- 
ment empowers  Congress  to  remove  obstacles 
In    the   way   of   persons'   securing   the   equal 
benefits  of  government,   and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances   contemplated    by    this    legisla- 
tion—in    particular.    tJie    situation    of    the 
Spanlsh-spenklng  Puerto  Rlcan  population  of 
New  York— a  States  denial  of  the  right   to 
vote  :.i  such  an  obstacle    It  hinders  the  dis- 
enfranchised from  .securing  the  equal  bene- 
fits  uf   government  such   .is  schools,   public 
housing  and  law  cnfarcement.'" 

Legislation  prohibiting  discrimination  in 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  nauonal  origin  would  also  be  sustainable 
on  this  basis,  because  such  discrlmlnauou 
forces  its  victims  to  live  in  .segre«^U'd  .ireas. 
"r  "ghettoes."  and  the  t)encnt.s  i.f  TOvern- 
meiit  are  less  available  m  ^•hettoes  That  f.ict 
can  be  amply  documented.  Children  rai.scd  In 
ghettoes   are   more    likely   to   go    Ui   Inferior 


'  The  statutes  appear  In  their  present 
form  in  18  U.S.C.  241.  242  and  243.  Their 
Initial  enactment  and  .subsequent  history 
are  traced  In  the  appendix  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter's opinion  in  Williams  I  241  US  70 
at  83   ( 1951). 

79  Stat.  4:3D  1 42  US  C.  ia73b  len. 
■The  other  kind  is  Federal  legislation  to 
nullify  or  forbid  State  action  which  Congr's.s 
considers  invidiously  dlscnminatory.  See 
Katzenbach  v  Morgan.  384  US,  641,  "(552  56, 
Since  State  action  resulting  in  dlscrmuiiatioa 
in  housing  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin  would  directly  contravene 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  .so  be  in- 
valid. Federal  fair  housing  ipglshuion  to  nul- 
lify or  forbid  It  is  not  necessary  .See  Buch- 
anan V.  Warleij.  245  U.S.  60. 

79  Stat.  439  (42  U.S.C.  1973b  le)  ). 
'  See  eg  .  CoNGRts.sio.VAi.  Record,  vol  111 
pt.  8.  pp.  11061-62.  11065-66.  and  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  12.  p.  16240: 
Literacy  Tests  and  Voter  Requirements 
in  Federal  and  State  Elections.  He.ir- 
ings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Righto  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  S.  480.  S.  2750  and  S.  2979  87th 
Cong.  2a  Sess.   507  08    (1962). 

'    Katzenbach  v    Morgan,  384  U.S.  641    652- 
56  (1966). 
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public  schools  '■  Their  parents  are  more  likely 
lo  l.tck  adequate  public  transportation  facil- 
iMes  to  commute  t*)  and  from  places  of  work. 
,iiul  so  will  miss  employment  opportunltlee.'" 
Ijix-al  building  and  housing  codes  are  not  ef- 
fectively enforced  in  phettoes.-''  Federal  sub- 
:-i(lles  for  private  housing  bypass  ghettoes  and 
go  instead  to  Uie  predominantly  white 
suburbs-'  Freeways  ivre  typically  routed 
through  ghettoes,  disrupting  neighborhoods 
and  displacing  f,imilif's,  becaise  land  there  Is 
che.\per  and  the  inhabit:ints  less  able  to 
or.eanize  politii^iilly  to  oi>pofie  them,-  H(^pltal 
f.icillues  are  U-.ss  available  in  ghetuies.-'  Most 
,s:!rnlflcantly  of  ull,  l.iw  enforcement  is  least 
erfectlve  in  the  c;hett(T.  .1  It  hough  it  is  there 
that  It  is  needed  mofit   ' 

2.  Federal  legislation  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  may  al.so  be  based  on  a  de- 
sire to  correct  the  evil  ctlects  of  past  un- 
constitutionally discriminatory  govern- 
ment action 


'l^rt 


ti^enfli  .'Vmendment  to  s\ipport  fair  housing 
legl^latIon.  whk-ii  tlie  Coxirt  did  not  need  to 
consider  in  Its  decision  upliolding  the  Voting 
Hit:hts  Act  of  U165  Section  5  of  the  Amend- 
ment authorizes  Congress  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions, one  cil  which  is  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Enforcement,  in  the  legal  sense,  tradi- 
tionally includes  both  the  prevention  of  vio- 
lations and  tile  punishment  -  and  the  cor- 
rection cf  the  ellects  -•■  of  past  violations.  It 
follows  that  if  the  States  in  the  past  denied 
to  persons  within  their  jurisdictions  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  if  the  effects 
of  their  denials  are  still  present.  Congress 
possesses  the  jjower  to  correct  those  effects. 
By  similar  reasoning,  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
which  imposes  equal-protection  obligations 
on  the  Federal  Ciuvernment  similar  to  those 
which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Imposes 
on  the  States,"  prants  Conpress  the  power  to 
correct  the  endurinp  etlccis  of  any  past  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  by  the  Federal 
CJovernment 

Such  denials  of  equ.al  protection  by  the 
States,  and  by  the  Federal  Government,  were 
in  fact  numerous,  and  their  elTects  in  hous- 
ing are  still  with  ii.-=.  The  States  and  their 
local  subdivisions  enactiid  zoning  laws  deny- 
ing Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  the 
right  to  live  in  white  neighborhoods  until 
the  Supreme  Court  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
In    1917.'*   Local    ordinances   with   the   same 


^'Racial  I  olation  m  t'lc  Public  Schools, 
Vol.  1  and  2,  Ref>ort  of  fne  US.  Commission 
on  Civil  Riphts,  Washington,  D.C.  1967. 

"  "White  House  Aiding  Urban  Transit  Pro- 
gr.ains  to  Make  It  Easier  for  Poor  to  Get  to 
Jobs"  by  Robert  B,  .Semple,  Jr.,  Ncu-  York 
Timc<.  March  20.  1967.  p.  17. 

-■  Law  and  Poverty  li)65  by  Patricia  M. 
Wald.  National  Conference  en  Law  and  Pov- 
erty  Washington.  DC.  June,  1065.  pp.  12-20. 

-'  }Ioxtsitig,  Report  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Ripht-s,  Vol,  4,  Washington.  D.C, 
1961;  Racial  Isolation  vi  the  Public  Schools, 
Vol.  1.  Report  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Riphti,  Washini;ton,  D.C,  1967,  pp. 
20-25. 

-"  Dark  Ghetto  by  Kenneth  B,  Clark,  Huiper 
and  Roe,  New  York,  1965.  pp    154-182, 

-'Violence  ti  the  Cit:i—.An  End  or  a  Be- 
ginning. Report  by  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Los  Angeles  Riots,  1965,  pp.  73-74. 

'-'The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety. Report  by  the  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  1967.  pp   GO-63. 

Dark  Ghetto  by  Kenneth  B,  Clark  Harper 
.md  Roe.  New  York,  1967.  pp.  81-97. 

Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land  by  Claude 
Brown.  McMillIan  Co .  New  York.  1965,  pp. 
30-32.  160-180. 

-  See.  eg..  18  U.S.C  241-43. 

-  See  (■  g  .42  US  C.  1983-85 

■"  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1954). 
-'•Buchanan  v.  Warley,  245  U.S.  60  (1917). 


effect,  although  operating  more  deviously  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  Supreme  Court's 
prohibition,  were  still  being  enacted  and 
struck  down  by  the  courts  as  late  as  1930.-'» 
During  these  years  there  also  came  into  use 
privately  drawn  racially  restrictive  covenants 
in  deeds,  which  "ran  with  the  land"  and 
bound  successive  owners  Irrespective  of  iheir 
personal  inclinations.  Such  covenants  quick- 
ly became  the  major  v^eapon  lor  Keeping 
minorities  out  of  good  housing,'"  and  tliey 
were  fully  honored  by  State  and  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  "  until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  1948  that  they  could  not  constitutionally 
be  enforced  by  injunction  ■  and  in  1953  that 
tliey  could  not  be  enforced  by  awards  of 
damages  either."-' 

Throughout  this  period,  and  even  some- 
what after  the  Supreme  Ci  urt'.s  194H  ruling, 
the  F'ederal  Housing  Administration  iiclucly 
encouraged  the  use  of  r.u-i.illy  resirictive 
covenants,  in  most  cases  llatly  rel using  10 
grant  its  mortgage  insurance  (,r  puarantees 
unless  the  covenants  were  iiuUided  in  the 
deeds  concerned."'  This  FederiU  di.scnnuna- 
l  )ry  action  liad  n  substantial  impact: 

"FHA's  espousal  of  the  racial  restrictive 
covenant  helped  spread  it  throughout  ilie 
country.  The  private  builder  who  liad  never 
thought  of  using  it  was  obliped  t;)  adopt 
It  as  a  condition  for  olnaiiiiiip  FHA  insur- 
ance.  ♦    •    • 

"FHA  succeeded  in  modifym.j  Icp.i!  pr;ic- 
tice  so  that  the  common  form  cf  deed  in- 
cluded the  racial  covenant.  Buildeis  every- 
where became  the  conduits  ol  big- 
otry.  •    •    • 

"The  evil  that  FHA  did  was  of  peculiarly 
enduring  character.  Thousands  ot  racially 
segregated  neighborhoods  were  built,  mil- 
lions of  people  re-assorted  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  class,  the  differences  built 
in.  in  neighborhoods  from  coast  to  oast."  '" 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  were  cooperating  to  enforce  seg- 
regation in  public  housing.  Lower  federal 
courts  approved  such  eflorus  as  lute  as  1941." 
and  although  thereafter  the  courts,  when 
they  had  the  opportunity,  invalidated  them, 
efforts  to  keep  public  housing  segregated 
were  continuing  in  the  North  until  nt  liast 
1955'  and  in  Kentucky.  Missouri  and  Ten- 
nessee tintil  at  lc...jt   1961.^- 

These  efforts  to  place  Negroes  in  separate 
neighborhoods  were  especially  .•successful  be- 
cause they  occurred  during  tiie  period  of  the 


-  See  Harmon  v,  Tyler,  273  U.S.  C68  1  1927)  . 
reversing  158  La.  439,  104  So.  200:  City  of 
Riclnnond  v.  Deans,  281  U.S.  704  (1930i.  a!- 
firming  34  F.  2d  712   (4th  Cir. )  . 

'"  Gunnar  Mvrdal,  ..471  Ameiican  Dilemma. 
349-50,  662-27  "(1944). 

'  The  courts  of  19  states  expressly  upheld 
such  covenants.  The  only  state  court  re- 
corded as  denying  their  validity  was  a  dis- 
trict court  in  Pennsvlvania.  .See  3  A.L.R.  2d 
466,  474-77  (1949). 

'-Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334  U.S.  1:  Hurd  v, 
Hodge,  334  U,S.  24. 

Barrows  v.  Jackson.  346  US.  249. 
'  See  U.S.F.H.A.,  Underwriting  Manual 
(1938),  paragraphs  980  (3lg.  935,  937  and 
951.  These  provisions  stayed  in  effect  until 
1947,  see  U.S,F,H.A.,  Underwriting  Manual 
(1947),  Preface,  p.  VI,  Even  thereafter  FHA 
continued  to  deny  mortgage  insurance  or 
guarantees  if  the  neighborhood  was  or 
threatened  to  become  integrated,  see  Abrams, 
Forbidden  Neighbors  233  ( 1955  1  ,  and  Weaver, 
The  Negro  Ghetto  11-13  (1948). 

'■■  Abrams,  Forbidden  Neigh  bor.'!  234-36 
(1955). 

"'See  Favors  v,  Randall,  40  P.  Supp.  743 
(E.D.  Pa.  1941). 

'■  See  Detroit  Housing  Commission  v.  Lewis, 
226  F.  2d  180. 

'■■The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  The  Fifty  States  Report  173,  329,  591 
(1961). 


greatest  Negro  migration  out  of  the  SouUi 
into  Northern  cities.  Whereas  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  Negroes  lived  outside  tiie 
South  m  1910,  32  percent  did  so  by  1950  and 

40  percent  by  1960  " 

Throughout  tliese  years  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  were  also  active  in  pro- 
moting segrep.uion  in  areas  other  tlian  hous- 
ing, such  as  .schools  and  the  armed  forces. 
That  activity,  tmi.  contributed  lo  liousiiis? 
scpregation.  tjecau.^e  it  educated  the  white 
public  to  tlie  myth  that  any  kind  of  close  as- 
sociation with  Negroes  was  deljasing  and  to 
he  avoided.'" 

In  May  of  19G7.  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
.1  lindinp  ot  Calitorniri's  higliest  court  '  tliat 
a  recent  amendment  to  tlie  State  C'-inslilu- 
11011  linown  a:;  Proposition  14  had  "involved 
the  SU-.te  ill  jirivate  racial  discrimination  to 
.in  i.iiconstuution.-il  cifgrce"  Tlie  "right"  to 
discrimiii.ae.  the  Supreme  Court  found,  hud 
been  embodied  m  the  States  Ijasic  char- 
ter." '-'  Allliouch  the  kind  of  prohibited  Stale 
action  e.xcmplilied  by  the  CalUorma  constitu- 
tion amendment  has  been  invalidated  by  the 
courts,  ilie  c.i.se  illustrates  that  Slate-:  up- 
l)orted  efforts  to  lurther  segregated  housing 
)>.itterns  are  not  entirely  a  problem  01  the 
distant  ])ast. 

3,  Federal  legislation  lo  enforce  the  rqu.il 
Protection  Cl.iuse  may  deal  with  i)rr.,ite 
conduct  as  well  as  Stfitc  action 
I!  is  no  objection  to  Its  validity  tiiat  t':ie 
Federal  Fair  Housing  Act  woulii  proiiibit 
prnate  acts  of  discrimination  in  houslii:; 
as  well  as  discrimination  by  Stale  or  local 
povernments.  The  supposed  objection  arises 
from  a  false  analogy  Ijetwecn  judicial  en- 
forcement and  cungrcE,sional  enforcement  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  The  power  of  a 
court  lo  enforce  the  Clause  arises  directly 
from  tlie  Clause  it.=^elf.  which  speaks  f.nly 
of  what  Elates  are  forbidden  to  do  ("No 
.State  shall  .  .  .  deny  lo  any  person  within 
Its  jurisdiction  tiie  equal  protection  of  the 
laws').'  Hence,  courts  enforcing  the  Cl.iuse 
can  only  forbid  action  by  .Stiites  or  their 
local  subdivisions."  But  the  power  of  Con- 
press  to  enforce  the  Clause  arises  from  an- 
otlier  section  of  the  Fourleentii  Amendment, 
."Section  5,  which  reads:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  pow.'er  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
l,ition,  the  provisions  oi  this  article  I'.c, 
cf   this  Amendment  1." 

Section  5  prants  a  legislative  power,  and 
li-pislative^owers  are  exercisable  111  accord- 
ance with  the  Necessary  .Tiid  Proper  Clause. '= 
which  by  its  terms  grants  Congress  T'le 
power:  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall  l-e 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  Exe- 
cution .  .  .  all  .  .  .  Powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  Government  of  the  United 
.States.  .  .   '   ' 

The  scope  of  the  Necessary  and  Proi^er 
Clause  lias  been  settled  at  least  since  Clii:  1 
Justice  Marshall  formulated  it  in  1819  in 
the  landmark  c.ise  of  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land: 

■  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  01  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  ;ire  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not  proiiib- 


'  McEntire.  Residence  and  Race  9-11 
I  I960);  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
Slates.  1966.  Table  26.  p.  27. 

'  McEntire.  Residence  and  Race  87  1 19001. 

"  Mulkcy  V.  Ratmaii.  C4  Cal.  2d  529.  4iJ 
P.  2d  825  (  1966), 

'- Rcinnaji  v.  .Mulkcy.  337  U.S.  369,  ;iT7 
(1967). 

"  r/ie  Constitution.  Fourteenth  .Amend- 
ment. Section  1,  second  sentence,  -.h.id 
clause. 

"  See  c;ises  cited  in  notes  7  to  11.  supra. 

'Katzenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  641.  64R - 
51  (1966):  United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S. 
745,   762,   782-84    (1966). 

*"  The  Constitution,  Article  I,  .Section  8, 
Clause  18. 
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Ited.  but  coMlst  vrtth  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the   CtinstUutlon,   are   constltuaonal  "  " 

The  purpose,  or  ■end."  or  the  Federal  Pair 
Housing  Act   Is   to  remove  the  waJls   of  dls- 
trlmlnatlon  which  enclose  minority  groups  In 
ghettoes,  so  that  they  may  live  wherever  their 
means   permit   and   be   better  .iblp   to  secure 
the   equal    beneflt.s    of    i^overnment    and    the 
other  reward.s  of  life  "  Prohibiting;  private  as 
well  aa  government  acts  of  discrimination  In 
houslnij;  is  undoubtedly  a  'means  which  are 
appropriate"    and      pla'lnly    adapted    to    that 
end   ■    Indeed,    It    Is   dlfflcult    to   conceive   of 
;'.ny   '.e^lslatlve  approach   to   the  de«:lred   end 
which  would  not  Include  as  one  of  Its  means 
the  prohibition  of  private  cll.«cr1mlnatlon  In 
housing    And   that   prohibiting   private  acts 
of  dl5crlm;nirion  './?  not  "prohibited,  but  con- 
sist (s|  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution."   has    already    been    demonstrated 
The   courts   have   held   that   It   does   not   un- 
constitutionally   impair    rl^ht.s    of    contract 
deprive  persons  of  liberty  or  property  without 
due   process   of    law,    take   property    without 
Just  compensation  or  otherwise  Infringe  con- 
stitutional rltthts 

It  Is  a<-knowledi?ed  that  a  few  early  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  notably  the 
Cini  RigHtf  Caif^,  K)9  US  3  ,1883)  'have 
narrowly  Interpreted  the  power  of  Con(?ress 
under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  .■Unend- 
ment  Under  these  decisions,  Conitress'  law- 
making autborlty  is  confined  to  the  adoption 
of  "appropriate  :ea:isI.iUon  :or  correcting  the 
effects     of  prohibited    State     laws    and 

State  .icts.  .  '  Couifress'  Fourtopr.th  Amend- 
ment power,  under  thLs  view,  ls  reduced  to 
the  same  scof)e  a*  that  of  the  Judiciary— the 
power  to  redress  the  effect  of  uncoiisUtu- 
tlonal  State  action  through  ••corrective  legls- 
latlon."  " 

The  Civil  Ri<hts  C.tses  have  never  been 
expressly  overruled,  but  the  Courts  reason- 
ing in  that  decision  has  been  repeatedly 
questioned.'  and  recent  aecislons  have  vir- 
tually destroyed  the  force  of  the  rule  Uld 
down  In  the  1883  decision   ' 

Discussing  the  Ctvil  night.i  Cans  In  his 
partial  dissent  :n  Vnttcd  States  v  Guest' 
Justice  Brennan.  .Jter  stating  the  old  rule 
regarding  the  so^pe  of  Congressional  power 
said:  -I  do  not  .iccept-and  a  majontv  of  the 
Court  today  rejects  -  this  luterpreta'tion  of 
iiectl<jn  6 

Justice  Brcnnan  pointed  to  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Oourt  m  South  Carolina  v 
Kat::en.bach:-'  Uivolvlng  congresaloaal  power 
under  Section  '>  or  the  Fifteenth  .Amend- 
ment, where  the  Court  held  that  the  basic 
test  of  the  val.dlty  of  .m  exercise  or  con- 
gressional power  w.ki  that  formulated  in  Mc- 
CuUoch  V  Mar-^iarui.'  Noting  that  SecUon  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  .tud  Section  ' 
or  the  Pirteenth  i-mploy  virtually  the  same'^ 
language,  Justice  Brennan  felt  that  the 
reach  of  congressional  authority  under  both 
enabUng  clauses  should  be  the  same: 

••Viewed  la  its  proper  perspective,  SecUon 
5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  .ippears  as 
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'  4  Wheat.  I.  316  i  IBlOi. 
'-  -See  '.e.xt   it  noleti  18  to  Jo,  supra 
*  109  \j  A   at  3,  at  U. 

•"  See.  (•  9  Frantz.  Ccmgresstaruil  Power  to 
Enforce  :he  Fourteenth.  AJnendment  Agam-^t 
Prii^te  Acts.  73  Yale  L.  J.  1353  i  1964;:  Har- 
ris, The  Quest  for  EquaUty  il960>  Cf 
United  States  v.  Price.  383  US  787.  8()7  (ap- 
pendix i ;  Bell  V.  .Maryland.  378  US.  2-26,  289- 
305  (1964)  (concurring  opinion  of  Mr  Jus- 
tice Goldberg,  i 

"  Katienbach.  v  Morgan  384  US.  641 
(19661.  Soutk  Carolina  v  KatzenboLh  383 
US  301  (1966);  6'riifed  States  v  Gueit  383 
US  745,  762.  782-86  (1966)  (concurring 
opinion  or  Mr  Justice  Clark,  aiid  partial  dis- 
sent or  Mr  Jusuce  Brennan) 
'■■  383  U.S.  745.  782  i  1966). 
»383  US   301   (1966). 

«17   U.S.    (4   Wheat)    316    (1819)     See  pp 
16-17  SMpra. 


a  positive  grant  of  legislative  power,  author- 
izing Congress  to  exercise  Its  discretion  in 
rashlonlng  remedies  to  achieve  civil  and 
political  equality  ror  all  citizens  "»> 

In  similar  language,  the  Court  has  since 
broadly  defined  the  scope  or  Section  5  In 
upholding  congressional  action  finding  njid 
declaring  the  txlstence  or  a  denial  against 
that  denial  '« 

Although  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  the 
Guest  CISC  did  not  deal  directly  with  the 
question,  six  of  the  Justices  three  In  each 
of  two  sepnrnte  r.pinlons,  st-ited  their  belief 
that  ,Sectlon  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment empowered  Congress  to  puss  laws  to 
prevent  Interference  with  Fourteenth 
-Amendment  rights — even  when  the  Interfer- 
ence Is  -icrompllshed  wholly  without  state 
action  Justice  Clark,  In  a  concurring  opin- 
ion, said : 

■■[Tlhere  now  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
specific  language  of  sec  5  empowers  the 
Congress  to  enact  laws  punishing  all  con- 
splracle.s— with  or  without  state  action— 
that  interfere  with  Fourteenth  .Amendment 
rights. •'  ■" 

.And  Justice  Brennan  wrote: 
•Section  5  authorizes  Congress  to  mnke 
laws  that  it  concludes  .ire  .•■e<is<inably  neces- 
Siiry  to  protect  a  right  created  by  and  arising 
under  that  Amendment:  and  Congress  is 
thus  fully  empowered  to  determine  that 
punishment  of  private  conspiracies  interfer- 
ing with  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  is  nec- 
essary to  its  full  protection  "  " 

By  the  same  reasoning.  Congress  has  the 
power,  under  Section  ;,.  to  pass  laws  prohibit- 
ing private  discrimination  m  the  housing 
market,  ir  it  concludes  that  such  laws  would 
provide  i  "remedy  to  achieve  civil  and  polit- 
ical  equality   for  all   citizens."'* 

B  The  Commerce  Clause 
Housing  is  one  of  Americas  principal  in- 
dustries. In  1965.  It  contributed  $27  6  billion 
to  the  economy,'"  considerably  more,  ror  ex- 
ample, than  the  $19  9  billion  contributed  that 
same  year  by  all  American  agriculture,  lores- 
try  and  fisheries  combined  '^  The  largest  sin- 
itle  investment  most  Amertcana  have  la  their 
home. 

A  large  portion  or  housing  rnaterl.ils  is 
shipped  in  intersute  commerce.  Forty-one 
million  tons  or  lumber  and  llnlshed  wood 
stock  were  shipped  lu  the  United  States  in 
1963  '•  Forty-three  per  cent  or  this  material 
was  shipped  500  miles  or  more."  Nine  mil- 
lion tons  or  mlllwork  and  wood  products 
were  shipped  in  19C3  and  SI  per  cent  or  it 
traveled  500  miles  or  more  •^'  Seven  per  cent 
or  .ill  the  brick  that  was  shipped  tr:iveled  500 
miles  or  more  -  In  SIRS  v  nenieT  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Count-il.'^  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  >a.RB  had  Juris- 
diction under  the  Commerce  Clause  over  a 
dispute  m  the  building  trades  because  the 
disagreement  might  have  prevented  building 
maten.Us  from  crossing  state  lines. 

Much  or  the  financing  or  housing  crosses 
state  lines.  In  1960.  2  4  million  out  or  a  total 
or    14  5   million  one-ramlly   occupant-owned 


dwellings  subject  to  mortgages  were  located 
In  a  Stale  other  than  that  or  the  mortgage 
lender''  The  proportion  was  only  slightly 
less  lor  multiple  dwellings'*  More  than  half 
or  the  residential  mortgages  held  by  insur- 
ance companies  in  I960  were  on  property  In 
a  State  other  than  that  In  which  the  com- 
pany was  domiciled  ""  Almost  40  per  cent  or 
all  the  nonr.irm  mortgages  on  property  lo- 
cated In  California  were  given  to  secure  loans 
the  runds  for  which  came  from  ouUslde  the 
State  "' 

Each  year  one  family  cut  of  every  thirty 
In  the  population  moves  its  place  'or  resl'- 
dence  to  a  different  State  "• 

The  meaning  or  these  statistics  was  Illus- 
trated by  the  testimony  last  >ear  or  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J  Levitt  to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  Mr.  I^vltt  Is 
the  President  r  f  Levitt  A:  Sons.  Inc  .  a  major 
builder  '  f  homes,  and  is  a  supporter  cf  fair 
housing  Icfl.slatlon   He  testified:  '^ 

•  Perhaps  80  per  cent  or  the  materials  that 
go  into  our  houses  come  from  across  state 
lines 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  New 
York  Community  that  we  are  building  now. 
every  other  community  in  which  we  build 
receives  its  financing  rrom  a  state  other 
than   the  one   m   which   it   Is   located" 

•'75  to  80  per  cenf  of  Levitt  &  Sons'  ad- 
vertising  is  interstate. 

•Out-or-st.ite  purchasers  (or  our  housing] 
run  from  ub-iut  35  to  40  [jer  cent,  on  the  low 
bide,  t  J  .some  70  per  cent,  on  the  high  side.^' 
Discrimmation  In  housing  affecte  this  in- 
terstate cnmierce  In  several  ways.  The  oon- 
linement  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  to  older  homes  "  in  ghettoes  restrtcu 
the  number  or  new  homes  which  are  built 
and  consequently  reduces  the  amount  or 
building  materials  and  residential  fln:mclng 
which  moves  across  :  t;ite  lines  Negroes. 
especially  those  la  the  professions  or  in 
business,  are  k-sa  likely  to  change  their 
place  or  residence  to  another  state  when 
housing  dlscrunlnatlon  would  rorce  them 
to  move  thetr  ramlllee  Into  ghettoea;  "  the 
restilt  is  tKith  to  reduce  the  Interstate  move- 
ment or  Individuals  and  to  hinder  the  effi- 
cient .Ulocation  or  labor  among  the  Inter- 
siate  components  or  the  econtwny. 

The  Commerce  Clause  •■  crrants  Congress 
plenary  power  to  protect  Interstate  commerce 
from  adverse  etiects  such  as  these. ^  The 
ix)wer  Is  not  restricted   to  cood.s  (..r  [)er6ons 


-  383  U.S    at  784. 

*  Kauenbach     v      Morgan.    384     U.S.     641 
t  1966  I    See  pp.  6-7.  16   17.  supra. 
383  US.  745.  762. 
"Id.,  at  782. 
■'•/d..  at  784 

■•' Stati'itical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
1966.  Table  454.  p    322. 
'  Id     Table  451.  p.  320. 

'^  1963  Census  of  Transportation.  Commod- 
ity Transportation  Survey.  Shipper  Serii-s, 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products,  Except  Furni- 
ture iGroup  11),  Preliminary  Report  Table  5 
P  7 
'^  Ibid. 
"Ibid 

""Id.  Clay  and  GUus  Products  iGroup  13), 
Preliminary  Report,  Table  5    p   8 
■"341   US.  675.  684   (1961) 


""  1960  Ccr.sus  of  Housing.  Volume  V,  Part  I. 
r.ey.dental    Fina'icc-Ilomcouiier    Properties. 
"^  1960  Housing  Ccmriis.  supra.  Part  It,  Resi- 
dcnt:al  Finance-Rental  Properties. 
"Ibid 
Leo  Oreblcr.  "Calirornia's  Dependence  on 
Capital   Imports   ror  Mortgage   Investment." 
California  Management  Review.  Spring  1963. 
Vol  V.  No  3.  page  47  at  48  49. 

■  United  States  Department  or  Commerce. 
Bureau  cr  the  Census,  .Americans  nt  Mid- 
Decade.  Series  P23.  No.  16,  January  1966. 
VP  4-7.  17   18. 

"'  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No  5  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of 
Representatives.  89th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1535-38 
(  May  4  through  May  25.  1966) . 

"'See  Gunnar  Myrdal.  An  American  Di- 
lemma 349-50. 

'  See  Katzenbach  v  McClung.  379  US.  294. 
300  (1964).  The  armed  rorces  also  encounter 
difficulties  from  .■•T-base  segregation  in  trans- 
ferring servicemen  from  one  state  to  another. 
Presidents  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  Initial  Report,  Equality 
or  Treatment  and  Opportunity  or  Negro  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Stationed  within  the  United 
States.  47  (  1362). 

•'  The  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section  8 
CIau.se  3. 

'"  Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.S.  294 
M964);  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1  189- 
92  (1824). 
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In  transit.  It  extends  to  all  activities  which 
affect  Interstate  commerce,  even  If  the  goods 
or  persons  engaged  In  the  activities  are  not 
not  then,  or  may  never  be,  traveling  In  com- 
merce ~  The  power  exists  even  when  the  ef- 
fects up>on  which  It  Is  based  are  minor,  or 
when  taken  individually,  they  would  be  In- 
Bignlflcant.  It  Is  sufficient  if  the  effects,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  present  in  measurable 
amounts.'^  And  It  does  not  matter  that  when 
Congress  exercises  Its  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause,  Its  motives  are  not  solely  to 
jirotect  commerce.  It  can  as  validly  act  for 
moral  reasons.'" 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
presence  of  residential  ghettos — in  ef- 
fect, restricted  areas  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  are  forced  to 
reside  no  matter  where  they  desire  or 
can  afford  to  live — brings  gravely  dam- 
aging social  consequences  to  our  country, 
particularly  in  our  urban  areas. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  man's  re- 
ligion, national  origbi,  or  race  has  no 
bearing  on  his  worth  as  a  human  being 
or  his  desirability  as  a  neighbor.  Yet,  as 
I  liave  said,  pui-posefiU  exclusion  from 
residential  neighborhoods  particularly 
on  grounds  of  race,  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  many  parts  of  our 
country.  Such  exclusion  unjustly  denies 
many  Americans  the  freedom  to  gain  ac- 
cess on  equal  terms  with  other  Ameri- 
cans to  good  housing  and  good  schools 
for  their  children,  and  proximity  to  good 
jobs.  Such  exclusion  unjustly  denies 
many  Americans  of  an  equal  opportunity 
to  better  their  lives. 

Some  people  assert  that,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  some  Americans  should  be  free 
to  treat  other  Americans  unjustly.  I  do 
not  believe  this.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
giving  any  jjerson  or  group  preferential 
treatment  in  seeking  liousing.  I  believe 
that  landlords  and  property  owners 
should  be  free  to  demand  proper  qualifi- 
cations of  prospective  tenants  or  home 
buyers,  such  as  adequate  income,  good 
credit  record,  proper  family  size  to  in- 
sure against  overcrowding,  and  so  forth. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  sellers  and  land- 
lords must  deal  with  everyone  fairly  and 
equally,  by  not  excluding  anyone  from 
residences  solely  because  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  creed. 

I  believe  that  this  principle  of  equal 
treatment  is  fundamental  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  point  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  subsection  lo  of  section  4  on 
page  4.  and  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not 
correct  that  under  that  provision  a  per- 
son is  denied  the  right  to  make  a  personal 
preference. 

In  other  words,  if  he  has  two  prospec- 
tive buyers,  of  two  different  races,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  his  race  and  one  to 
the  other  race,  he  is  forbitlien  to  prefer 
the  man  of  his  own  race. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  true.  The  effect 
of  the  law  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
sale  is  not  based  on  racial  discrimination. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  man  of  the  other  race  will  get  the 
house,  although  the  man  prefers  to  sell 
it  to  a  member  of  his  own  race. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  not  true.  The 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  discrimination  as 
a  factor  in  the  sale. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  my  book,  we  make  pref- 
erences every  day;  and  the  word  "pref- 
erence" is  used  here  in  the  disjunctive. 
A  preference  is  distinguished  from  a  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  plays  on 
words.  The  Senator  knows  that  if  any 
verbal  loophole  is  left  open,  it  will  be  used 
to  undermine  the  purpose  of  the  law.  We 
are  dealing  with  mere  semantics  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  These  are  not  my  words. 
These  are  the  words  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  the  Senator  would 
indicate  that  by  using  the  word  "prefer." 
a  seller  shall  be  permitted  to  discrimi- 
nate. I  disagree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  man  should  have  a  right 
to  prefer.  But  this  says  no.  he  cannot 
prefer.  It  says  he  cannot  make  any  such 
preference,  and  it  is  in  the  disjunctive, 
not  the  conjunctive,  so  it  means  that  he 
cannot  make  any  preference  or  any  limi- 
tation or  any  discrimination. 

The  word  "preference"  is  one  thing, 
and  the  word  'discrimination'  is  an- 
other. They  were  just  so  afraid  he  might 
prefer  to  sell  it  to  a  man  of  his  own  race 
that  they  forbade  him  even  to  prefer 
such  a  man.  If  that  is  not  a  denial  of  a 
basic  liberty  of  a  man,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  with  reference  to  his  own 
property. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  Senator's  legal  acumen,  basic  fair- 
ness, wisdom,  and  experience.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  realizes  that  the  words 
"preference,  limitation,  or  discrimina- 
tion" are  used  there  as  synonyms,  and  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  no  loophole 
which  would  permit  discrimination  in 
the  sale  of  a  house. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  that  is  the  purpose,  let 
us  strike  out  the  word  "preference."  I 
ask  the  Senator,  if  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  word  'preference  '  and 
substituted  the  word  "discrimination," 
would  he  accept  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  vote  for  the  bill,  I  will  accept  his 
amendment  right  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  prefer  not  t«  vote  for 
any  bill  which  robs  a  citizen  of  his  basic 
property  rights. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  on  the  effect  of  the  bill.  As  I 
have  indicated,  there  is  nothing  which 
would  prevent  a  person  from  selling  his 
property  to  a  relative,  a  friend,  a  business 
acquaintance,  or  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance. What  it  does  do,  however,  if  he 
puts  it  up  for  public  sale,  is  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  concerning  something 
that  troubles  me.  It  is  on  page  6,  section 
6,  and  I  leave  out  some  words  not  ger- 
mane to  the  question  I  wish  to  put: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  deny  any  per- 
son  

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  line? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Starting  on  line  3: 
It    shall    be    unlawful    to    deny    any    per- 
son .  .  .  membership  ...  in  any  .  .  .  real 


estate  brokers'  organization  .  .  .  relating  to 
the  business  of  selling  or  renting  dwellings 
...  on  account  or  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national   origin, 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  if 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  were 
to  go  into  a  business  together  as  partners 
in  selling  real  estate,  would  not  our  part- 
nership constitute  an  organization? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Not  as  I  understand 
this  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  As  I  miderstand,  it  re- 
lates to  "any  multiple-listing  service,  real 
estate  brokers'  organization".  That  re- 
fers to  a  communitywide  Usting  of  avail- 
able homes;  it  has  to  do  with  a  broad, 
comprehensive  service  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  ER\^N.  The  Senator  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  language  is  in  the  dis- 
junctive. It  relates  to  several  different 
things,  one  a  multiple-listing  service,  an- 
other a  real  estate  brokers'  organization 
and  a  third  any  other  service  organiza- 
tion relating  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  dwellings.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  used,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  go  into  the 
real  estate  business  together,  any  man 
of  another  race  or  religion  could  insist 
that  he  be  admitted  to  our  organization, 
and  we  could  not  keep  him  out  on  the 
basis  of  his  race  or  his  religion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator's  wisdom  and  judgment, 
I  think  that  perhaps  the  Senator  is  tilt- 
ing at  a  windmill.  The  language  obvi- 
ously refers  to  a  multiple-listing  type  of 
service  or  a  communitywide  real  estate 
brokers'  organization. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Look  at  the  words.  I  am 
not  tilting  at  a  windmill.  These  words 
are  English  words — our  mother  tongue. 
I  think  I  understand  plain  English  words. 
This  language  means  that  a  i^erson  can- 
not be  denied  membership  on  accoimt  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin in  any  one  of  these  activities.  The 
first  is  a  multiple-listing  service. 

The  next  is  an  entirely  .separate  cate- 
gorj-:  A  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion. Then  there  are  two  other  entirely 
separate  categories — any  other  ser\-ice  or 
organization.  That  is  expressed  in  plain 
English.  The  bill  says  that  a  person  can- 
not be  denied  membership  in  a  real  es- 
tate organization  on  account  of  his  race 
or  religion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  question  is  one 
of  modification,  these  latter  words  ap- 
pear intended  to  modify  "multiple-listing 
service,  real  estate  brokers'  orga- 
nization'  and  not  to  identify  a  .«:eparate 
category.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
the  words  "or  other  such  service,  orga- 
nization", ct  cetera,  were  used. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  are  separate  activi- 
ties; a  comma  intervenes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  a  question  of  in- 
terpretation. The  way  I  interpret  It  and 
the  way  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina interprets  it  are  different.  I  think 
the  record  of  the  hearings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  debate  now  taking  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  show  that  the  language  is  in- 
tended to  mean  "or  other  such  service 
organization  or  facility,"  there  being  the 
words  which  modify  "multiple-listing 
service,  real  estate  brokers'  organiza- 
tion". 
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Mr  EJRVIN  That  modifies  the  first 
cat«Kory  but  not  the  second  or  the  third 
It  IS  like  sayins;  that  a  man  can  buy  an 
apple  or  an  orange  or  a  piece  of  pumpkin 
pie  for  a  nickel,  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  can  buy  all  three  for  a  nickel 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina 

Mr  ERVfN  Mr  President.  I  vvill  ask 
if  this  measure  does  not  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Housintr  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  investigate  charges,  to  make 
chartfes.  to  prosecute  charges,  to  act  as 
a  jury,  to  judge  the  charges,  and  then 
to  act  as  a  judge  and  render  a  judgment 
Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  find  a  provisinn  tor  judi- 
cial review  on  pa^-cs  17  18.  and  19  of  the 
prinud  amendme:it. 

Mr  ERVIN  Yes,  but  iiere  we  combine 
the  functions  of  prosecuting  witness,  in- 
vestigator, pnxsecutor.  lun,-,  judge,  and 
executioner  in  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  L'rban  Development 

Mr  TYDINGS  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  in  the  administrative  practice  and 
in  many  administrative  board.s  in  the 
Government,  the  same  procedure  has 
been  followed  for  many  years  and  many 
decades  The  problem  is  basically  met  if 
we  have  judicial  review  to  insure  against 
arbitrary  or  capricious  actions  by  the 
administrators 

Under  this  amendment,  we  do  have 
judicial  review  and  the  protection  ot 
the  Constitution. 

Mr  ERVIN  T)ie  Supreme  Couit  holds 
that  it  IS  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law 
to  combine  these  powers  m  one  person. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  That  board  is 
not  an  inve.sti^^ator  or  a  prrxsecutor  It 
is  a  quasi-judicial  body.  The  general 
counsel  does  the  investigating  and  the 
pro.secutinc  H.iwever.  this  bill  would  em- 
power the  Sec-etary  of  HUD  to  do  vir- 
tually everything. 

That  offends  my  .sense  of  fairness  and 
violates  the  pmciple  of  law  that  a  man 
should  not  be  u  judge  in  his  own  case. 
I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  TYDINGS   M:    President.  I  thank 
the  Senator 

Mr   PERCY   .Mr  President.  I  am  very 
happy    to    cosponsor    the    fair    housing 
amendment  which  is  before  this  body   I 
wish  to  t^ke  this  occasion  to  -salute  the 
bipartisan    leadership    which    is    behind 
this   legislation,    the   leadership    of    the 
Senator  from  Michigan    Mr   Hart!    the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  :  Mr   MondaleI 
on  one  .,ide  of  the  aisle,  and  the  senior 
Senator   from    New    York    i  Mr    JavitsI 
and  the  juruor  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr   Brooke    on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  together  with  their  collca.uue.s 
I  am  very  plea.sed  indeed,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  which  has  comiizance 
of  this  legislation,  sponsored  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  not  always  been  a  projwnent  of 
federal  legislation  in  some  of  the  social 
neids.  nor  have  I  even  been  a  proponent 
of  State  legislation  in  some  of  those 
tielus.  I  have  had  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion   the   hard   way.   Only   m   recent 
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years  did  I  get  religion"  on  some  of 
those  issues  I  think  .sometimes,  that 
when  we  are  a  convert  to  a  cause,  we  feel 
more  deeply  about  it  than  if  we  had  had 
it  as  an  original  conviction 

Mr  Pre.sident.  first.  I  should  like  to 
di.sciuss  the  legislation  affecting  job  op- 
ixirtunities  in  this  country  and  what  has 
happened  to  that  kind  of  legislation  and 
speak,  not  just  as  a  public  official  but  as 
a  former  busine.ssman,  and  then  relate 
It  to  the  open  liousing  or  fair  housing 
lecislation  before  the  Senate 

As  a  busine.ssman  for  manv  vears  in 
my  State  of  Illinois  I  had  the  deep  con- 
viction that  It  would  be  i>ossible  through 
education,  to  offer  fair  employment  op- 
portunities and  equal  employment  op- 
portunities to  all  citizens.  re;;ardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  I  felt  that  there  were 
certain  decisions  which  should  be  left  to 
the  business  community,  and  that  the 
n'-;ht  to  hire  was  one  of  them. 

For  many  years.  I  worked  with  every 
volunteer  oi-ganization  that  I  could,  in 
order  to  improve  understanding  in  this 
area  After  several  years,  however.  I  rec- 
ognized that  we  would  never  move  fast 
enough  in  the  area  if  we  left  it  to  the 
voluntaiT  decisions  of  every  businessman 
m  the  State,  and  I  reluctantly  concluded 
that  State  legislation  was  needed. 

In  1961.  tis  president  of  one  of  the 
lan;(st  employers  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
I  went  before  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  testified  on  behalf  of  fair 
employment  practices  legislation,  which 
I  urged   the  lemslature  to  adopt. 

The  legislation  which  subsequently 
passed  was  originally  abhorred  bv  the 
business  community  Business  or-;aniza- 
tions  testified  vigorously  against  it.  But 
now.  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  vears 
of  experience,  none  of  the  fears  evi- 
denced by  busnne.ss— that  such  legislation 
would  remove  a  ?acred  right  of  busiiie.ss- 
mtn  to  hire  and  fire  at  will,  that  the 
legislation  was  not  needed,  or  that  it 
would  impair  their  freedom  to  engage  in 
business  as  they  might  wish  to— has 
come  true. 

Mr  President,  the  business  community 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  in  behind  the 
legislators  to  .see  that  the  set  of  laws 
w^hich  was  enacted  was  subsequently 
enforced. 

I  am  very  proud,  indeed,  of  the  em- 
ployers associations  for  the  tine  lob  tluy 
did  to  see  that  this  Ie:;islation  was  car- 
ried out  in  spirit  as  well  as  m  letter. 

Although  I  had  onginallv  Ix-luved  that 
legislation  could  not  affect  emplovment 
practices  in  the  States  significantly.  I 
realize  now  that  it  could— and  did.  I 
know  that  as  an  educational  force  in 
Illinois,  it  -ave  the  moral  backing  of  law 
to  emiiloyers  who  wanted  to  do  it  but  felt 
that  they  mij;hi  meet  resistance.  It  has 
.substantially  moved  fair  employment 
ahead.  The  opening  ot  opiiort unities  for 
employment  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
much  farther  along  than  if  such  a  law 
had  not  been  enacted. 

The  evolution  of  my  thinkar;  on  hous- 
ing has  followed  a  similar  line  In  fact, 
in  1964.  I  actively  opposed  State  legisla- 
tion for  fair  housing,  feeliiv-;  that  was 
one  thing  we  simply  could  not  legis- 
late, that  we  had  to  do  it  from  the 
heart  and  the  mind,  not  by  force.  Yet 
as  I  worked  with  the  relevant  organiza- 


tion.s — working  again  in  the  field  of  vol- 
untary activity  and  public  education— 
I  recognized  that  we  were  simply  not 
moving  fast  enough  for  the  times,  that 
If  we  left  it  strictly  to  voluntarv  deci- 
sions, we  would  not  be  moving  with  the 
dispatch  that  the  times  required. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  changed 
my  mind,  as  I  had  changed  my  feelings 
in  the  emriloyment  area,  and  I  supported 
legislation  at  the  State  level. 

Mr  President.  I  believed  that  if  en- 
acted. It  would  never  fulfill  the  fears  of 
those  who  opposed  it.  nor  would  it  prob- 
ably fulfill  the  e.\i>ectations  of  the  i)ro- 
ponents:  but  I  do  believe  that  if  enacted 
at  the  State  level  it  would,  again,  just  as 
in  the  area  of  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, move  us  farther  ahead  in  keeping 
with  the  times,  and  .see  that  we.  too  put 
the  moral  force  of  law  behind  what  I 
consider  to  be  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  th.it  ihis  issue 
is  one  which  has  been  looked  upon  as 
sectional,  that  the  North  feels  one  way 
about  It.  and  the  South  another. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  six-ak  as  one 
who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  North 
but  who  ha.s  .some  claim  to  a  Southern 
heritai;e.  for  I  am  a  native  .son  of  the 
South. 

For  generations,  tny  branch  of  the 
Percy  family  lived  in  Alabama,  and  a 
.second  branch  lived  in  Mississippi  My 
grandfather  was  a  drummer  bov  at  the 
headquarters  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  and  later 
he  .served  on  the  faculty  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  My  father  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Mobile,  and  I  was  born 
across  the  bay  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

I  am  not.  then,  a  .stiantier  to  the  .'^outh 
although  I  have  lived  all  my  life    after 
birth,  in  the  North. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  discu.ss 
equal  opportunity,  as  someone  who  has, 
jjerhaps.  a  foot  in  both  sections  of  the 
country  and  al.so  as  a  former  business- 
man— and  now.  a  politician. 

When  I  ^peak  of  equality.  I  certainly 
do  not  do  so  under  a  halo  of  self-right- 
eousness, for  I  live  in  a  glass  house.  My 
city.  Chicago,  has  nearly  a  million  Negro 
citizens.  They  do  not  have  equal  access 
to  jobs.  They  do  not  have  equal  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  have  equal  housing. 
I  inv.self  liave  lived  in  a  village  of  2.800 
persons  where  there  is  only  one  Negro 
family:  this  is  not  a  sociological  accident. 
Cloaked  in  hvjxx'risy.  discrimination 
in  the  North  is  just  as  real  as  discrimina- 
tion anywhere  else.  Our  social  problems, 
especially  in  the  cities,  are  at  least  as 
serious  in  the  North  as  they  are  in  the 
South 

Martin  Luther  Kini;  made  no  mistake 
in  coming  to  Chicat;o  to  mount  an  as- 
sault against  our  wretched  .slums.  We  in 
the  North  must  work  just  as  hard  as 
those  in  the  South  to  hammer  out  a 
society  of  justice,  equality,  and  disnity. 
I  have  talked  about  employment  and 
jobs,  and  this  is  a  food  place  to  talk 
about  housing.  A  person  cannot  obtain 
good  housing  if  he  cannot  afford  good 
housing.  First  he  needs  a  job. 

I  have  already  discussed  in  this  Cham- 
ber the  exoerience  I  had  as  a  business- 
man in  this  area. 

In  talking  about  civil  rights.  I  .should 
like  to  address  myself  to  it  as  a  Repub- 
lican. 
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As  a  Republican,  I  have  long  been 
proud  of  much  of  our  civil  rights  record. 
One  need  not  go  back  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  find  cause  for  pride. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  led  to  bipartisan 
enactment  in  1957  of  the  first  Federal 
civil  rights  legislation  in  over  80  years. 
Republican  governors  like  Rockefeller 
in  New  York,  Scranton  and  now  Shaef- 
fer  in  Pennsylvania.  Romney  in  Michi- 
!;an.  and  Hatfield  in  Oregon  have  pro- 
vided strong  leadership  in  the  field  of 
equal  rights. 

IVo  Republican  Repre.scntatives,  Hal- 
LECK,  of  Indiana,  and  McCtJLLOCH,  of 
Ohio,  made  it  possible  in  1963  for  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  get  the  civil  rights  bill 
through  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
And  as  much  as  any  man.  it  was  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen  from  Illinois  who 
was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  the  spring  of  1964.  the  Republican 
Critical  Lssues  Council,  headed  by  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  recommended  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  ensure  fair  employ- 
ment practices  and  to  guarantee  access 
to  public  accommodations  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. These  recommendations  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
which  won  the  support  of  80  percent  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  88th  Congress. 
We  must  see  in  every  man  the  work 
and  genius  of  God.  We  must  respect, 
support,  and  actively  defend  the  rights 
of  every  American,  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  citizen.  To  do  less  would  be  to  deny 
our  heritage. 

All  those,  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic, who  deplore  the  breakdown  of 
States  rights,  who  look  with  horror  upon 
Federal  intrusion  into  State  and  local 
government,  should  be  as  concerned 
about  States  responsibilities  as  States 
rights. 

If  every  State  had  met  its  responsibili- 
ties to  assure  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  there 
never  would  have  been  the  strife  and 
the  anguish  this  country  has  witnessed 
in  recent  years.  As  Ralph  McGill  has  ob- 
served, if  political  and  public  leadership 
had  supported  the  processes  of  law  in 
1954  when  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
decision  was  handed  down,  'the  South — 
and  the  Nation — would  have  avoided  the 
bitter  and  disgraceful  harvest  of  hate 
that  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  the  years 
since." 

Those  of  us  who  wish  to  see  State  and 
local  government  remain  effective  must 
remember  the  past.  For  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  those  who  cannot  remember 
the  past  are  condemned  to  live  it  again. 
If,  for  instance,  we  in  Chicago  fail  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  our  slums, 
then  wc  may  be  sure  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  eventually  assume  the 
responsibilities  in  urban  housing  which 
should  be  ours. 

Similarly,  if  the  South  does  not  move 
with  greater  energy,  speed,  and  sincerity 
to  give  the  Negro  his  vote,  to  abolish  in- 
justice to  Negroes  and  to  civil  rights 
workers  at  the  hands  of  biased  juries,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights  across 
the  board,  then  you  can  be  assured  that 
the     Federal     Government     will — and 


should — pass  more  and  more  of  the  leg- 
islation which  so  many  southerners  ab- 
hor. 

In  the  social  revolution  of  the  1960's, 
it  is  incumbent  on  each  of  us.  northerner 
and  southerner.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, black  and  white,  to  look  ahead  and 
to  plan  ahead — not  to  temporize,  not  to 
drag  our  feet  in  the  .sands  of  the  past. 
With  open  minds  and  hearts,  we  must 
decide  what  is  needed,  and  then  we  m  ist 
do  it. 

President  John.son  thinks  a  great  so- 
ciety is  possible,  and  that  is  a  worthy  roal 
he  shares  with  all  Americans.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  before  a  .society  can  be  vre.-^t, 
it  must  be  ju.st. 

A  just  society  will  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  every  citizen,  whether  he  lives 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  PhiladeliJhia, 
Mi.ss. 

A  just  society  will  ensure  the  dienity 
of  every  citizen,  from  the  .'^^outh  .-ide  of 
Chicago  to  South  Carolina. 

A  just  society  will  guarantee  the  rights 
of  every  citizen,  whatever  his  color,  his 
creed,  his  cause. 

A  truly  just  society  will  not  be  easily 
attained.  We  have  learned  that  the  hard 
way.  The  shaping  of  .such  a  .society  is  a 
complex  and  delicate  task  which  requires 
and  deserves  patience,  as  long  .ns  ija- 
tience  is  not  cynically  invoked  a.s  a  screen 
for  inaction. 

But  a  just  society  can  be  achieved.  In 
a  short  time,  we  have  already  moved  a 
long  way  toward  it.  We  can  move  still 
further,  still  faster,  if,  individual  by  in- 
dividual, institution  by  institution,  in 
Watts  and  in  Harlem,  in  Chicago  and 
in  Jackson,  we  voluntarily  set  the  just 
society  as  our  goal.  All  of  us  working  to- 
gether can  hasten  that  day  when  de- 
mocracy will  truly  work  for  every  Amer- 
ican. 

We  in  this  Chamber,  we  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  particularly,  as  we  set  out 
for  a  series  of  Lincoln  Day  appearances 
throughout  the  counti-y,  and  we  in  the 
United  States  could  do  no  better  than 
to  follow  Abraham  Lincoln's  personal 
creed : 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  feliown 
to  be  errors — 

He  said — 

and  I  shall  adopt  new  \lews  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views  .  .  .  <ind  I  In- 
tend no  modification  of  my  oft-exprescsd 
personal  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  might 
be  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  relate 
an  experience  that  I  had  at  a  time  when 
I  was  trying  to  decide  if  voluntary  ac- 
tion and  public  education  were  sufficient, 
or  if,  instead,  legislation  was  needed  in 
the  area  of  public  housing. 

I  walked  through  the  streets  of  the 
south  side  and  west  side  of  Chicago,  met 
with  many  individuals  there,  and,  in  in- 
formal discussion  with  them,  asked 
them  whether  they  felt  that  legislation 
would  really  improve  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing available  to  them,  whether  they  felt 
that  a  law  was  necessary  to  give  them 
the  ability  to  live  where  they  wanted  to, 
and  whether  or  not  a  law  would  truly 
be  effective,  and  could  be  effectively  en- 
forced and  carried  out,  in  this  area; 
whether,  really,  the  problem  was  not,  as 
I  put  it  to  them,  an  economic  more  than 


a  le:;i.slative  one.  and  whether  or  not  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing  was 
based  more  on  the  ability  to  ])ay  than 
on  whether  ;i  person  is  black  or  white. 
I  ,'ilready  knew  .some  of  the  an.sv.ers, 
but  I  wanted  to  reataim  the  growing 
feeline  I  had  i)iat  it  i-^  not  iust  an  eco- 
nomic problc-m  but  a  problem  of  bar- 
riers creeled  against  individuals  in  our 
.sofiety— b;iiri.  rs  .so  neavlj-  invisible  that 
sometimes  ue  run  I'ardly  see  them,  but 
tcr'ibly  clTectivc  when  creeled  bv  the 
consent  of  individuals,  the  nei"hborhood 
or  coniinunify.  uvd  tlie  renl  estate 
bi'C)kers. 

As  I  talked  witli  people  in  the  I'hettos 
and  in  the  .slums,  they  asked  me  to  price 
out  comparable  hou.sing  in  oth?r  areas. 
They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  every 
ni'ar.t,  nt  11:59  p.m..  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  train  "The  City  of  New  Or. 
leans"  came  from  the  .-outh  ond  pulled 
into  tiie  *i3d  Street  .station,  as  it  has 
been  doin?  7  nights  a  week.  '365  days 
a  year,  for  years  and  years.  E\cry  night 
a  do^cn,  40.  or  50  Necro  individuals  and 
iomilies.  coir.in;  from  .'\labama,  Mis.sis- 
sippi.  Georgia,  or  Louisiana,  "et  off  that 
train,  and  within  15  minutes  have  dis- 
aiipeared  into  the  black  of  the  ni;^ht,  into 
the  darkness  of  the  city;  and  that  every 
single  morning,  moving  trucks  start 
acain  moving  white  families,  out  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  into  the  suburbs.  This 
process,  as  I  .say,  has  been  uoing  on  for 
years  and  years,  as  the  ghetto  area  lias 
broadened. 

Some  of  those  with  whom  I  spoke  le- 
called  that  10  or  15  years  aeo  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  walk  almost  any 
direction  in  Chicano,  and  you  could  not 
walk  for  five  blocks  without  pa.ssing  a 
white  neighborhood  or  the  residence  of 
a  white  family.  Some  of  them  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  now  you  could  walk 
for  10  miles  from  north  to  .'outh  in  Chi- 
cago, and  never  pass  the  home  of  a  single 
white  family. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  floor  leader  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  impressive  witnesses  be- 
fore our  committee  was  the  i)resident  of 
the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co..  from  the 
Senator's  State.  He  testified  about  the 
problem  to  which  the  Senator  has  just 
referred. 

In  his  testimony,  he  r.rgued  for  a  strong 
fair  housing  act.  to  apply  to  all  housing 
in  this  country,  a,s  the  best  single  answer 
to  the  kind  of  ghetto  situation  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred. 

He  developed  a  mathematical  formula. 
He  said  that  when  blocks  A,  B.  and  C. 
located  next  to  each  other  in  a  residen- 
tial area,  develop  .so  that  block  A  is  the 
first  entirely  Negro  block,  and  then  the 
first  Negro  family  moves  into  block  B.  it 
is  almost  certain  that  before  long,  block 
B  will  be  entirely  Negro,  and  then  the 
same  process  will  be  repeated  with  block 
C.  so  that  the  net  effect  is  a  growing  pat- 
tern of  racially  segi-egated,  all-black 
blocks. 

But  he  said  that  on  those  occasions — 
which  are  far  too  rare — where  the  Negro 
family  has  moved,  not  into  block  B,  but 
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into  block  X  somewhere  else.  ,n  either 
an  itilei^rated  or  all-white  onminunity.  it 
has  not  been  the  experience  that  that 
block  iiecesiiarily  had  lo  break  down  into 
a  -suiyle  race  community  He  stated  that 
the  present  practices  of  discrimination 
;n  the  sale  and  icntal  of  housint;  encour- 
age the  first  pattern  and  discourage  tlie 
second  pattern:  and  that  if  we  had  a 
stronn  fair  housing  law.  and  tho.se  who 
had  the  financial  abihty  to  do  so  could 
buy  where  they  pleased,  they  would  not 
buy  m  block  B.  but  would  buy  el.sew  here, 
in  a  stable,  integrated  neighborhood,  and 
tlius  avert  this  totally  unacceptable  and 
heartbreakmi;  process  by  whicli.  almost 
like  an  ink  blot,  communities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  central  cores  of  American 
cities,  have  became  ail  black,  tj  evcrj'- 
ones  cha^nn. 

I  think  the  witness'  name  was  Mr. 
Cook:  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  name, 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  bit  of  testimony, 
not  by  a  traditional  civil  rights  leader, 
not  by  a  memt>er  of  a  class  or  sroup  wlio 
had  traditionally  taken  Uns  position,  but 
a  substantial,  highly-respected  white 
busines.sman .  who.  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, felt  that  fair  hoiisin?  was  not 
only  morally  desirable,  but  a  Ions;  over- 
due practical  step  for  this  Nation  to  take. 
Mr  PERCY  Mr  P:  'sident.  I  should 
like  t/O  slate  that  I  was  just  as  imijre.sf.ed 
as  w.is  the  distiniiuished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  by  the  testimony  given  by  Mr 
James  W  C.)ok.  president  of  Illinois-Btll 
Telephone  Co  .  b»More  the  Housm?  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittt.H'  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  was  impres.sed  to  hear  such  on  opin- 
ion .so  openly  and  frankly  expressed  by  a 
man  who  heads  a  trreat  public  regulated 
agency,  whom  one  would  not  ordinar- 
ily expect  to  take  notably  conlrovorsiai 
positions  or  to  seek  them,  and  who  had 
.'verv  reason  to  .say.  "As  the  head  of  a 
public  regnlatod  atjency.  with  strong 
t'rehnts  by  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
by  liberals  ar.d  conservatives  on  this  is- 
sue. It  would  be  best  for  me  not  to  take 
this  controver.ual  position  as  head  of  the 
leadership  group  m  this  area  of  civil 
riLjhts  m  Chicatio." 

He  did  not  do  that  He  has  accepted 
the  abuse  that  he  has  received  as  a  result 
of  taking  this  position,  and  he  gave  ex- 
cellent te.stimony  to  our  committee. 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  this,  that  he  represents  a  committee 
of  Chicaga  business  leaders  Irom  all 
walks  of  life  in  Chicago,  who  similarly 
believe  that  this  step  is  long  overdue. 

There  was  another  witness  irom  Chi- 
cago who.  likewise  :_;ave  testimony  that  I 
thought  was  enormously  impressive,  and 
that  was  Mr  Kramer  of  tiie  Kramer 
Realty  Co  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  be- 
lief, but  r  believe  that  is  one  of  the  lar-iest 
and  most  experienced  real  estate  firms 
in  the  Nation,  if  not  m  the  world. 

His  testimony  was  not  simply  that  we 
sliould  have  some  kind  of  fair  housing 
law  I  think  his  was  almost  the  most  radi- 
cal testunony  we  heard   He  said: 

We  Simply  must  .»iave.  now.  an  adccjuate. 
thorough,  .ilJ-encompassing  progrnra  of  fair 
housing. 

This  was  not  what  some  would  like 
to  call  do-goixlers.  although  I  like  do- 
gooders  and  wish   there   were  more  of 


them.  This  was  a  miui  who  spoke  as  a 
busine.v.sman,  a  man  whose  whole  life 
and  career  and  sui'.  ival  dependf^d  upon 
the  strength  of  the  real  estate  uidustry 
His  testimony,  along  with  Uie  testimony 
of  other  top  realtors  from  around  the 
counti-y,  demonstrated  that  the  old  mon- 
olithic structure  of  the  real  estate  indu-s- 
try  iiad  bet-n  broken  into  throughout  the 
Nation  and  that  the  real  esUit«  industry 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  the  view,  de- 
spite the  official  position  of  the  National 
Real  Estate  A.ssociation,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  adoption  of  fair  hous- 
ing legislation. 

I  thuik  that  Chicago  did  it.seJf  iMoud 
with  those  two  witnesses. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  Ins  kind 
words  about  our  fellow  Chicago  citizen. 
And  I  c ommmd  Mr  Kfnnon  B  Roth- 
child,  of  St  Paul.  Minn  ,  who  al.M-)  ap- 
ijeared  on  the  real  estate  panel,  with  Mr. 
Ford  Kramer,  of  Chicayo,  and  gave  ex- 
cellent testimony 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  at  the 
tune  Mr  Rothchild  testified  before  us.  he 
was  the  president  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  The  rea- 
son that  I  mention  that  is  that  we  have 
been  given  the  impression  that  fair  hous- 
ing is  merely  a  dream  of  idealists  and 
petiple  who  are  remote  from  the  real  and 
practical  world  However,  time  .ind  time 
again.  Mr  Cook,  Mr  Kramer.  Mr.  Heis- 
kell.  president  of  Time-Life,  and  Mr. 
RoUichild.  president  of  the  Minne.sota 
State  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  ap- 
peared before  us  and  pleaded  for  the 
adoption  of  this  kind  of  legislation  This 
IS  a  part  of  the  record  winch  was  devel- 
oped on  fair  housing  that  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  is  exploring  and  making  clear 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  well 
known  or  understood  in  the  country  at 
large. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  do  not  have  with  me 
the  t.estmiony  of  Mr  Ferd  Kramer  How- 
ever. I  do  have  a  copy  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Jiunes  W.  Cook,  who  serves  not 
only  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  but  also  as  the  i)resident  of 
the  Leadership  Council  for  Metropolitan 
Open  Communities  in  the  Chicago  area. 

This  is  a  committee  m:uie  up  of  n  li-i- 
oiis  leaders — Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jev.ish— as  well  as  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

I  am  very  proud  to  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee with  Senator  Evehett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN.  my  senior  colleague,  and  also 
with  Mayor  Daley  and  Governor  Kemcr. 
This  is  a  bipanisan  effort.  It  embraces 
labor  leadership  as  well  as  business  lead- 
ership, 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimoiLs  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cook 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  IS  .so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  Illinois  now 
remains  the  one  major  industrial  North- 
ern State  w  ithoui  an  open  occupancy  law, 
and  although  I  strnn^ily  support  Federal 
legislation,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  done  our  job  back 
home 

I  am  anxious  to  do   that  job.  I  am 


pleased  that  now  we  do  have  a  ureat 
many  local  communities  that  have 
adopted  ordinances. 

The  subject  of  fair  housing  in  IllinoL'! 
was  a  subject  of  debat<^  in  this  Chambei 
as  arfjme  debated  whether  Illinois  was 
worthy  to  be  a  recipient  of  a  large  con- 
tract from  the  Atomic  Knerry  Commis- 
sion. I  pledged  at  that  Lime  that  I  would 
continue  to  make  every  po.-.-.ible  effort  lo 
see  to  It  that  we  adopt  in  Illinois  not 
only  SUte  le;-;i.slation,  but  also  local  ordi- 
lutiices. 

I  .im  happy  to  report  now  that  we  have 
30  cities  and  towns  in  Illinois  that  have 
opt  a  housing  ordinances.  These  30  cities 
and  towns  embrace  more  than  half  the 
population  of  Illinois.  The  number  of 
cities  and  t;>wns  includes  every  major 
city  in  the  State  of  Illinois  with  the  ix- 
cepiion  of  Rockford.  111. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  18  m^rc 
cities  are  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
enact  ordinances  at  the  local  level.  And 
certainly  when  our  Stale  lei'lslature 
convenes  once  again,  I  feel  (iuite  con- 
fident that  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
will  introduce  open  housing  legislation  as 
an  early  order  of  business. 

Tlic  distini;ul.^hed  Senator  comes  from 
a  State  that  ha^  adopted  fair  housing 
le-i.-lation  after.  I  presume,  the  same 
heated  and  emotional  and  rational  argu- 
ments that  we  now  hear  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  the  slum  dweller  who  lives  in  a 
compressed  area  in  which  he  has  ;'reat 
difficulty  leaving  does  not  discover  that 
till,-,  comprr.-.sion  results  in  increa.'^cd  rent 
and  inferior  housing  when  compared  to 
other  areas  to  which  he  would  move  if 
there  was  ,^n  open  housin^-;  law'' 

Mr  MOND.^LE.  Mr.  Prr.sidcnt,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of 
that  matter.  Some  studies  are  included 
111  the  record  that  disclose,  insofar  as 
housing  costs  can  be  compared,  that  the 
cost  of  housing  in  the  -'heito  is  infinitrly 
lilgher  than  't  is  outside  the  fhetto  Of 
course,  that  does  not  toll  the  whole  .'■ton.- 
because  one  of  the  things  that  has  beon 
happening  in  recent  years — and  I  am 
ven,-  pleased  that  this  is  the  case — is 
that  the  number  of  Negro  Americans  who 
are  joining  the  middle  class  and  the  up- 
per middle  cla.ss  and  the  upper  economic 
class  in  terms  of  economic  returns  has 
been  increasing  rather  impressively. 

Thus,  there  is  a  growing  numiocr  of 
Ne:4ro  Americans  who  are  able  to  buv 
good  housing,  but  who  find  that  so  much 
of  their  purchasing  jiower  is  absorbed  by 
exorbitant  real  estate  costs  in  the  r;hetto 
that  they  are  denied  r  far  better  bargain 
in  housing  in  a  far  better  community  in 
an  inicsratcd  iKi^hborhood  or  in  an 
all-white  neighborhood  becau.se  of  the 
pattern  of  discrimination  that  exists. 

We  had  testimony,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  fron,  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  a  remarkable  young  man  with  a 
handsome  family,  who  has  spent  8  years 
now.  among  other  things,  defending  this 
Nation,  who  went  to  39  difTcrent  i)laces  in 
Arlington  with  his  uniform  and  asked  to 
buy  a  hou5,'^  and  was  turned  down. 

We  had  testimony  from  a  language 
professor  in  Philadelphia  whose  annual 
income  was  sli.ghtly  over  Sll.OOO  a  year, 
clearly  putting  him  in  the  normal  rang- 
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ing  of  decent  housing.  He  spent  one-half 
of  a  year  over  the  vicinity  in  which  he 
worked  seeking  housing  outside  of  the 
Negro  ghetto.  He  could  not  find  it. 

What  does  that  mean  to  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
of  Negro  Americans  who  want  a  decent 
place  to  live,  who  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  cost  of  such  housing,  but  yet  are 
pinned  down  in  the  high-cost,  low-value, 
alienated,  depres.sed  I'.hettos  of  rotting 
American  cities?  What  sense  of  aliena- 
tion, rage,  and  frustration  must  be  in  the 
breasts  of  those  of  our  fellow  Americans 
who  are  in  that  predicament? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. I  know  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us 
to  walk  in  someone  else's  shoes.  But  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
ability  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  walk  in  the  shoes  of  the 
consumer  and  to  walk  in  the  shoe3  of  the 
Negro  and  envision  what  life  is  like  to 
the  consumer  and  even  to  the  Negro.  On 
the  basis  of  the  Senator's  experi- 
ence, how  important  as  a  symbol  is  open- 
occupancy  legislation  to  the  Negro?  I 
ask  that  question  recognizing  that  prob- 
ably 95  percent  or  more  of  the  Negroes 
would  never  be  affected  by  an  open-oc- 
cupancy law:  but  to  100  jjercent  of  them, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  it  is  an  important 
symbol. 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tell  me  how  important  a  sym- 
bol it  is  and  how  important  it  might  be 
to  have  the  jjassage  of  an  open-occu- 
pancy law  relieve  some  of  the  frustra- 
tions and  some  of  the  bitterness  that 
many  Negro  Americans  feel  toward 
American  society,  when  they  say,  "The 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
American  dream  are  for  white  Ameri- 
cans, not  for  Negro  Americans"?  How 
much  of  the  frustration  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  pass  a  law  which 
provides  that  everyone,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  has  the  right  to 
education,  to  jobs,  to  vote,  to  rights  be- 
fore juries,  and  to  housing? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  asked  that  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  I  am  most  grateful  to 
him  for  his  flattering  comments  about 
my  work.  I  must  say  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  appears  al- 
most daily  in  the  Senate.  Last  year  we 
worked  together  to  unsnarl  the  problem 
of  how  to  bring  homeownership  within 
the  reach  of  families  having  modest  in- 
comes, particularly  in  the  cities,  fami- 
lies who  could  not  afford  to  owm  homes. 
Out  of  our  teamwork,  I  think  we  devel- 
oped a  program  that  is  exciting  and 
creative.  Except  for  the  insight,  the  in- 
sistence, and  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  we  could  not  have 
accomplished  nearly  as  much  as  we  have. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  should  like  to  indicate  that  it  has  been 
with  great  restraint  that  I  have  been 
speaking  for  45  minutes  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  without  once  mentioning 
homeownership. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
w  ould  be  contrary  to  the  rules,  but  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  is  grateful  to  both  of 
us  for  not  bringing  it  up. 

CXIV 160— Part  2 


I  ask  practically  every  witness  the 
same  question  the  Senator  asked,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  fundamental.  How 
important  is  fair  housing?  Is  this  just 
a  symbolic  vestigial  issue  left  over  by  the 
civil  rights  movement  that  we  bring  up 
on  a  ritualistic  basis,  or  is  it  a  matter  of 
substance,  a  matter  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Roy  Wilkin.s.  who  I  believe  has  as 
strong  credentials  as  any  American  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  said  this: 

I  miglit  tay  :is  sort  of  a  conlcssi./n  tliat 
Willie  I  liave  .ilw.iys  behcvt-U  that  liou.slng 
and  employment  and  .sciiools  ;;re  ilio  insep- 
arable Irlo  tliat  must  be  dealt  with  as  far 
as  the  glietto  living  is  (.i-.ncerncd.  I  liave 
been  a  little  astonished  to  dl.scover  in  re- 
cent years  the  tremendous  reeling  about 
housing,  and  even  more  ^o  than  unemploy- 
ment. Ordinarily  we  would  say  unemploy- 
ment is  No.  1.  I  personally  say  .schools  are 
No.  1,  but  I  think  unemployment  is  only 
about  a  nostril  behind,  you  might  say,  btit 
I  have  been  astonished  to  find  the  number 
of  persons  wlio  consider   liousing. 

Later  in  his  testimony  he  said  that  he 
regards  fair  housing  as  the  No.  1  issue 
facing  urban  America  and  all  decent 
citizens  in  our  country. 

There  is  another  statement:  presented 
by  the  representative  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion underscores  the  psychological  costs 
of  the  alienation  of  our  fellow  Americans 
because  of  discrimination  in  the  rental 
and  sale  of  housing.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  statements  I  have  ever  seen  by  any- 
one seeking  to  make  tangible  the  psy- 
chological costs  of  discrimination.  This 
was  Dr.  Black,  who  represents  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  He  said: 

The  real  evil  in  the  ghetto  cfTects  is  the 
rejection  and  humiliation  of  liuman  beings. 
As  former  chairman  of  the  Police  Complaint 
Review  Board  of  New  York  City.  I  found  that 
the  most  humiliating  and  Injurious  tiling 
that  police  can  do  Is  not  physical  but  psy- 
chological and  spiritual,  when  they  humili- 
ate a  man  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  or  his 
children.  This  is  the  enraging  and  destructive 
thing  to  a  man's  soul — and  the  injury  it 
does  to  a  child's  psyche — because  the  man, 
who  is  supposed  to  protect  the  family,  to 
make  the  home,  and  is  made  to  feel  that  lie 
is  notiilng  by  one  who  represents  the  author- 
ity of  society. 

Then  I  believe  he  put  his  fin.ger  on  the 
real  issue.  He  said: 

This  sense  of  humiliation  goes  all  through 
the  ghetto.  It  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
frustration  and  rage  in  the  youth  which  lias 
acted  with  such  violence  in  the  recent  riots. 
In  the  ghetto  no  matter  what  they  do.  what 
they  become,  they  don't  get  anywhere.  They 
feel  they  are  in  a  cage.  And  this  is  wliy  this 
bin  is  of  crucial  importance  now. 

Testimony  to  the  same  effect  was 
given  throughout  the  hearings. 

The  brilliant  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Brooke],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Strife, 
appearing  at  page  2283  of  the  Record, 
underscores  the  psychological  dynamite 
that  is  exploding  all  around  us  because 
of  the  continuing  alienation  and  separa- 
tion of  good  people  from  good  people 
solely  on  the  irrelevant  basis  of  color. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  indicate 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  an  illu- 
stration of  how  deep-seated  this  feeling 


is  on  the  part  of  Negroes  who  ordinarily, 
we  might  feel,  would  not  have  such  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  frustration 
against  society  because  society,  in  mate- 
rial terms,  has  treated  them  quite  v.ell. 

During  the  course  of  the  meetings  that 
I  held  throughout  the  South  and  West 
Sides  of  Chicago.  I  not  only  went  throuiih 
the  public  hoiLsing  jjroject.s — the  Robert 
Taylor  Homes — and  up  I'lid  down  the 
lenenKMts  and  flats,  visiting  v.ith  lire 
families  and  individuals,  but  also  went 
into  .'-ome  of  the  more  affluent  areas  of 
our  Negro  comrnunit.\\  I  visited  with  a 
Neuro  doctor  who  I  vs'ould  estimate  liad 
paid  a  '.'ery  sizable  amount  for  the  co-op 
apartment  that  he  occupied.  The  fur- 
ni.-hin2s  were  extremely  attractive  and 
undoubtedly  expensive.  I  asked  him 
whether  or  not  he  had  any  deep-seated 
feelings  about  open-occu]oancy  legisla- 
tion. He  looked  at  me  and  said: 

I  don't  linow  wlietlier  I  can  really  ade- 
quately express  how  deeply  I  feel  about  tins. 
On  the  surface.  I  liave  no  real  cause  for  l)it- 
ternoss  against  f.ociety.  I  have  a  practice,  in- 
cluding many  wliite  p.iticnt.s.  that  nets  ino 
$40,000  nr  $56,000  a  year,  I  have  several  chll- 
urcn.  Tl'icy  have  received  or  will  receive  a 
college  education.  We  are  able  to  travel 
about  the  world  rK:casionallv.  and  I  have 
every  ;ispect  that  material  life  can  oiler  to 
nio. 

But.  you  l-.now.  once  a  week  I  get  1  rostrated 
because  I  sit  liere  and  read  tlie  Chicago  news- 
])apers  and  their  liousmp  sections.  I  read 
about  tlie  beautiful  suburban  liomes.  and  I 
read  about  the  lovely  lawns  and  vistas  that 
are  available  in  the  suburbs,  against  the 
congested  conditions  Inside  the  city.  I  sit 
there  ..nd  I  say.  "That'E  Just  hne,  Tliaf£  lor 
you  wiilte  memlicrE  of  this  community."  Be- 
cause most  of  tlie  coinniunitles  being  adver- 
tised. I  know  irom  experience  are  for  whites 
only.  I  could  call  on  the  realtors.  I  could  call 
on  the  brokers  liandlmg  those  iiotises  and  if  I 
were  white  and  I  didn't  have  a  college  educa- 
tion, all  I  would  liave  to  do  is  demoiLstrate  my 
ability  to  pay  and  I  would  \>e  able  to  own  one 
of  those   houses  tomorrow. 

But  he  said: 

Since  I  am  Negro,  they  will  give  me  50  dif- 
ferent reasons  why  I  would  not  be  happy,  or 
why  those  liouses  are  not  available,  or  wliy 
an  investigation  of  my  condition  would  take 
a  long  period  of  time. 

He  said : 

Once  r,  week  when  I  go  through  that  exer- 
cise. I  l.iecome  enraged  at  American  society 
that  can  have  a  citizen,  sucli  as  me.  wlio  can 
gain  an  education,  become  a  responsible  citi- 
zen, contribute  part  ol  my  time  every  week  to 
tlte  county  liospital.  serve  on  boards,  a.i.d 
engage  in  every  aspect  of  .'imerican  society 
trying  to  be  a  responsible  citizen,  and  then 
realize  that  there  .ire  still  rights  that  otlier 
Americans  iiave  in  this  country  tliat  1  cannot 
have  today  and  never  will  have  imless  some- 
how or  other  we  begin  to  move  ahead  .aid 
recocnize  the  frustration  and  bitterness  that 
comes  v.hen  tlie  American  dream  is  available 
unly  to  white  America  and  not  Negro 
America. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  recognize  a  man 
such  as  that  could  have  as  deep  and  bit- 
ter feelings  as  he  has  about  the  lack  of 
promise  of  American  society  and  certain 
phases  of  our  activity,  I  feel  we  are  not 
moving  ahead  fast  enough.  That  is  why 
I  began  to  speak  on  behalf  of  state  leg- 
islation and  why  I  believe  with  such  deep 
conviction  that  we  must  act  now  at  the 
Federal  level  to  see  that  open  occupancy 
legislation  is  passed.   Even  when  it  is 
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passed  it  will  not  fill  the  hopes  of  all  of 
Its  ardent  enthusiasts  because-  of  all  of 
the  other  factors  involved  affecting  the 
ability  of  the  individual  family  to  have 
housintj  in  this  country 

I  know  from  experience  in  the  past  m 
other  States  and  other  communities  it 
will  not  measure  up  to  itie  \iews  of  those 
who  oppose  It.  HowevtT.  it  will  be  a  sym- 
t)ol  to  America  and  _'0  milhon  Americans. 
If  we  do  not  ha\''  open  hou.--ins,  it  can 
tear  us  apart  and  fau<;hion  us  a.s  h>-po- 
criles  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  It  can  '.ear 
us  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  most 
of  which  IS  nonwhite  But  if  wc  act.  it 
can  help  bind  as  to  the  rest  uf  the 
word,  which  look.";  upon  .America  as  the 
symbol  of  hope 

I  feel  that  in  our  actions  we  demon- 
.strate  what  Amenca  can  and  must  rep- 
resent. 

I  thank  the  acting  maiority  leader  for 
his  courte.'^y  m  extrndinu  to  me  the 
time  to  make  tfiese  cjimments  today. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 
an  edituiiaj  entitled  Tlie  Spread  of  Fair 
H()usin>j.'  pubiiiiifd  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  July  13.  1967  an  t'ditonal  en- 
titled "Wannnu  In.'^ide  FHA,  published 
in  a  recent  f>dition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Di.^patch:  and  an  a:  tide  entitled  '  Fair- 
Hou.^inu  Law.'^  Enacted  by  26  Illinois 
Municipalities."  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Pijit-Dispatch  of  January-  7.  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  'o  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

iFrcim  the  Chiciisco  Sun-Tln-.es.  July  13  1967| 
TiiK  ,Spre.*d  or  Fair  Hovsing 
With  'he  iidnption  of  a  fair-housing  ordi- 
nance bv  the  .T<iliet  Citv  Cnimcll  the  number 
of  Illinois  commtinltles  with  -iome  form  of 
falr-ho'islne  leei^latlon  now  totals  10  The 
number  "f  residents  revered  is  4. 132.071, 
which  Is  more  than  half  the  urban  popula- 
tli'U  I'f  the  -ta  r^ 

.\  number  ol  other  cities  and  villages  are 
c<..nslderini;  the  adoption  i>f  falr-ho\iKln? 
irdtnances.  parrlrnlarly  since  the  1967  Illi- 
nois I.,eirtslaturt«  f.^lled  to  act 

The  flares  r-ued  above  show  in  roki  sta- 
tistics That  the  Illinois  Senate  was  otit  of 
touch  with  urban  residents  and  their  prob- 
lems when  It  failed  to  pass  .i  falr-liuusin'4  ui.; 
laat  tULinth  The  House  earlier  had  :\cciirately 
reflected  public  opinion  when  it  .approved  a 
hill  directed  at  commercial  dealers  in  hous- 
ing hrtt  not  individual  homeowTiers  That  Is 
the  es.sence  of  most  of  the  citv  iirdlnances 

The  ch.ane;lng  climate  of  public  "pinlon  on 
.'air  housing;  is  also  evidenced  t>y  the  com- 
rr.ftit  1  Dr  Martin  Luther  Klnsr  Jr  who  on 
T'lestlay  said  Chl'-aero  has  done  n'.ore  than 
•  TV.  rit.ber  city  to  reate  a  iavornble  atmos- 
phere for  fair  housing  He  said  there  prob- 
ably will  be  no  open-housing  marches  here 
this  summer  and  praised  the  recent  IToject: 
Good  Neighbor  lus  unique 

Some  of  the  pressure  for  action  by  the 
Legislature  was  generated  by  the  pccsibillty 
that  IKinois  might  lo.se  the  big  federal  atom 
^m.isher  project  at  Weston  unless  a  slate 
fair-housing  statute  was  enacted  Fair  hous- 
ing should  have  been  :pproved  by  the  Legis- 
lature even  if  the  Weston  site  were  not  in- 
volved fonverselv  Illinois  deserved  'he  proj- 
ect even  wit.ioui  .i  state  lair-ho'osing  law 
.md  the  L"  S  Senate  yebterday  ocknuwiea^ed 
thia  Even  berore  the  Westuu  project  waa 
eomened  several  IlUnois  cuiiimuumes.  in- 
cluding Chicago,  adopted  fair-housing  laws. 
Chicago  adopted  a  fair-housing  ordinance 
.n  September  '.9«:V  the  f^rM  Illinois  citv  to 
do  so     lit   wao   upheld  as  coiuututloaal   by 


the  lilinols  Supreme  ('.>urt  last  .lanuary  i  In 
December.  1^(>3.  I'wirl  i  wlopted  a  fcimiKtr 
ordinance  In  Jaauar.-.  196-1.  i-.ast  St  Louis 
.uJupted  an  even  stricter  one  Others  wlt.l 
fair  housing  ure  Decatur.  Freeport.  May. 
wood.  Springfield.  Alton.  Wheaton  arid 
Weston 

.Although  JoUet  Is  In  driving  distance  to 
Westjn.  the  City  Councirs  action  on  fair 
housing  had  no  relationship  to  the  big  fed- 
eral project  The  drive  lor  the  ordinance  was 
b.ised  on  local  needs.  The  city  is  expanding 
.ind  l-i  facing  a  manp.iwer  and  h.iuslng  short- 
■  ige  Ii  needs  to  keep  .md  attract  qualified 
Negro  worlcers  and  professionals,  as  do  other 
industrial    communities 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  JoUet  popula- 
tion is  Negro  Last  year  when  the  City  Coun- 
cil turned  down  a  fair-housing  ordinance 
:  nir  Negro  member.s  of  the  mayor's  advisory 
comml.iee  qtil-  Their  resignation  was  re- 
sponsible In  part  for  failure  to  obtain  fed- 
eral financing  of  private  and  public  develop- 
men:  in  the  city 

This  year  the  fair-housing  ordinance  was 
backed  bv  the  Jollet  Chamber  of  Commerce 
.md  other  civic  eroups  Fair  housing  is  be- 
romln:^'  more  widely  recognized  as  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  and  yrowth  of  local  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  consequently  the  prog- 
re53  of  the  entire  community.  As  this  be- 
comes better  understood  by  more  citizens. 
we  expect  more  communities — and  eventu- 
ally the  state  and  nation — to  adopt  workable 
and  fair  housing  Uws 

I  Prom  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 
Warning  Inside  FHA 

The  Federal  Huistne  Adminlstratl m  hend- 
Tuartcrs  in  Washln^t  in  has  urged  its  Held 
■fflccrs  to  do  more  f.jr  open  housing  for 
Negroes  "or  we  will  have  an  agency  with 
little  ruiure  ••  This  is  sound  advice,  'and  it. 
follows  a  startling  revelation.  Since  the  1962 
presidential  order  for  open  liouslng  in  FTiA- 
i.hsured  progr.Tms,  only  3  per  cent  I't  the 
homes  in  all  FHA-alded  subdivisions  have 
been   opened  'o  Negroes 

Onginally.  FHA's  Intent  was  to  lUd  per- 
sons with  modest  Incomes  tc  build  homes 
The  result  after  many  years,  however,  was 
to  promote  the  building  of  lUy-whlte  sub- 
urbs In  today's  affluent  nation  many  sub- 
urban homes  ?re  built  without  FHA  assist- 
ance and  thus  escape  the  effect  of  the  1962 
executive  order,  md  what  has  been  left  for 
the  FHA  has  generally  not  been  used  by  us 
f^eld  officers  to  stimulate  fair  housing.  So 
It  could  be  said  that  this  is  an  agency  that 
has  lost  Its  way. 

To  ftnd  Itself  again.  FHA  must  rea.ssert  Its 
housing  leadership  for  lower-income  groups, 
which  means  Negroes  among  others.  That  is 
what  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Philip  J. 
Maloney  of  -he  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Implied  :n  his  warning 
to  the  field  offlcps  Unless  FHA  ttnally  stands 
for  fair  housin;;.  it  may  not  .stand  for  much 
housing  at  all  It  v.auld.  Indeed,  hare  llf.le 
future. 


IProtn  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Jan.  7,  19681 

FAW-Hot'stwc  Laws  Enacted  by  ii6  Illinois 

McNiciPAi.mts 

(By  Ta\lor  Pei.soneaui 

Spm?»gfibld.  111.  January  6 —At  Ir-a^t  26 
municipalities  in.  Illinois  now  have  passed 
fairhoufilng  ordirnnces.  Seventeen  have  acted 
since  the  General  .Assembly  refused  lu  a  bit- 
ter row  SIX  months  ,,go  to  approve  a  iUite 
f reedom-of-resldence  law 

The  ordinances  vary  from  token  measures 
stipulating  little  more  than  .i  stau-raent  of 
inuiiicipal  policy  to  -.urong  1  iws  providing 
Wide  ooverdge  ajid  strict  enforcement  iigam.-.t 
persons  refusing  to  sell  or  rent  iiousing  to 
Negroes  md  members  of  other  mlnorry 
groups. 


WIDE    V.ARIATIONS 

The  only  t-lmllarlty  among  some  of  the 
ordlr.mces  Is  that  thev  say  they  Intend  to 
insure  that  a  person  will  not  be  denied  an 
opportunity  Uj  obt.-iln  hou.sing  in  any  .section 
of  t.jwn  becau.se  uf  race,  creed  or  ethnic 
background 

Ivrm  It  levin  downstate  director  of  the 
Illinois  Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
said  ■  CTfiierally,  uf  course,  adoption  of  an 
ordinance  in  itself  d(H-sn'l  put  much  of  a 
dent  m  egreguted  housing.  Manv  are  con- 
vinced iiolhiiig  signiiicant  can  happen  in  this 
Held  without  btate  level  action." 

Levin,  whose  coinmiiision  supports  the  p.as- 
sage  of  local  open  housing  ordinances  in  the 
absence  of  a  state  law  said  that  city  officials 
supporting  the  ordinances  -obviously  fppi 
their  <ltles  are  not  developluc  in  a  healthy 
fashion  when  one  part  .seems  perpeluullv 
condemned  to  all  of  the  worst  a.specls  ol 
exlstenc*" 

■'Manv  of  the.se  locil  Icr.drrs  waited  for 
the  General  Apsembly  t.3  act."  levin  said, 
•but  in  view  of  what  happened  they  now 
must  feel  thev  have  a  belter  tinderstanding 
of  'he  need  lor  this  kind  of  leci.slation  than 
do  others  who  are  not  local  omcials. 

"We  have  noticed  that  most  l,>cal  leuiers 
supporting  these  ordinances  i^re  tuitservatlve 
and  buslne.ss-oriented  not  radicals  Big  busi- 
ness now  undcrst.inds  better  'han  mo.st 
groups  that  fair  housing  is  desirable" 

On  the  other  h.md  Robert  E  Cook,  execu- 
t.ve  \ice  president  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Real  F:state  Boards,  told  the  Post-DiFpatch 
that,  we  still  leel.  after  looking  at  Chicago, 
Peoria  .md  other  pi. ices  where  these  laws 
have  been  in  etTect  that  they  just  don't 
chanee  the  situation  nt  all  "  The  association 
was  a  maior  opponent  of  open  housing  pro- 
pos.ils  in  the  1967  legislative  session. 

CRmCIZES   EXCLrSIONS 

Cook  esppci,illy  critic. zed  the  municipal 
ordinances  that  restrict  only  real  estate 
brokers  and  s.ilesmen  from  discrimination 
and  not  home  owners  and  other  parties  that 
could  be  involved  m  houiing  transactions. 

"Singling  out  the  broker  is  only  hurling 
Ueallors  .md  luakuig  it  harder  for  people  to 
dispose  of  their  property,"  Cook  said  "Tliere's 
no  effect  on  the  basic  problem  of  trying  to 
Und    better   housing   for   all." 

The  least  offensive  ordinance  to  real  estate 
brokers  is  the  so-called  blanket  type  that 
covers  property  owners,  lenders  and  other* 
as  well  as  brokers.  Cook  said. 

Levm  said  this  type  would  be  \lewed  "on 
pnper  •  as  the  strongest  kind. 

Leading  examples  of  blanket  ordinances 
are  those  of  East  St  Louis,  Carbondale, 
Wheaton,  Highland  Park  and  Bloomlncton! 
The  East  St  Louis  ordinance,  one  of  the 
state's  tirst  at  the  time  of  its  jassace  three 
years  ago.  specirically  outlaws  di.scrimmation 
by  owners  of  residentiaJ  real  estate  .^s  well 
as  brokers  licensed  by  the  ciiy. 

SOMX     COVER    OWNESS 

Some  raunlcipahties  include  (  wners  as  well 
ns  brokers  in  cirdinanccs.  but  exempt  broad 
classifications  of  housing  from  the  a.nti- 
dlscrimination  provisions.  .As  :m  example,  the 
town  of  Normal  excludes  from  Its  ordinance 
the  owners  of  one  or  two-family  owner- 
occupied  residences 

Regardless  of  the  extent  of  coverage,  most 
observers  believe  the  usefulness  of  the  ordi- 
nances will  be  determined  bv  the  degree  of 
eoiorcement  .Most  of  the  Illinois  ordinances 
are  being  enforced  either  by  the  local  hunuin 
relations  commissions,  specially  created  fair 
liouslng  boards  or  directly  by  the  city 
I  ouncils. 

The  ordinances  generally  provide  penalties 
for  person;  found  guilty  i.l  a  dUcriminawry 
pracuce  after  conciliation  eliorts  liave  failed. 
Penalties  usually  enUil  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  local  brokerage  licenses  i  r  fines  rang- 
ing up  to  $500  for  each  oiTense  A  Jail  sentence 
of  up  I  >  1)0  days  is  possible  in  Bloomington. 
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Open  housing  advocates  have  pointed  to 
the  Carbondale  ordinance,  approved  Dec.  28, 
us  possibly  the  strongest  In  the  state.  A  major 
reason  is  that  the  Carbondale  Fair  housing 
board,  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  a 
I  oinplalnt.  is  authorized  to  ask  that  the  City 
.Mtorney  be  instructed  to  seek  a  court  Injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  any  violation  of  the  ordl- 
n.ince  that  appears  imminent. 

Friction  has  occurred  In  some  communities 
because  of  requirements  in  their  ordinances 
that  persons  pay  fees  In  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints. In  Rock  Island,  a  complainant  must 
pay  a  $40  fee.  A  $15  fee  is  required  In  Cham- 
paign. The  fees  would  be  remitted  under  cer- 
t.Un  circumstances. 

Other  Illinois  municipalities  with  fair 
housing  ordinances  include  Springfield, 
Decatur,  Maywood,  Freeport.  Weston,  Elgin, 
Jollet,  East  MoUne,  Galesburg,  Skokle, 
Evanston,  De  Kalb.  Markham,  MoUne,  Qulncy 
and  Arlington  Heights. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  James  W.  Cook,  President, 
Leadership  Council  tor  Metropolitan 
Open  COMMnNiTiES,  Chicago,  III.,  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
FAIRS.  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: My  name  is  James  W.  Cook.  I  am 
President  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  I  serve  currently  as  President  of 
the  Leadership  Council  for  Metroi>olltan 
Open  Communities  In  the  Chicago  area.  I 
appear  here  today  at  your  Invitation,  not  as 
an  expert  witness  In  housing  legislation,  but 
as  a  concerned  businessman  who  has  been 
Intimately  Involved  since  last  fall  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  of  equal  op- 
porttinlty  In  housing  in  our  metropolitan 
community. 

Perhaps  you  recall  that  about  a  year  ago, 
almost  to  this  day,  the  Chicago  area,  gravely 
affected  by  a  summer  of  riots,  disorders,  and 
Lawful  demonstrations,  hailed  the  news  that 
a  "Summit  Agreement"  on  housing  had  been 
reached.  What  the  newspapers  termed  the 
"Summit  Agreement"  was  a  landmark 
voluntary  compact  in  which  various  govern- 
mental agencies,  lousiness,  labor,  religious 
bodies,  financial  institutions,  civil  rights 
organizations,  the  real  estate  indtistry  and 
dozens  of  other  leadership  organizations 
agreed  to  seek  "immediate,  practical,  and 
effective  steps  ...  to  create  a  fair  housing 
market  in  metropoUtan  Chicago." 

This  agreement  was  reached  tnrough  ne- 
gotiations called  by  the  Chicago  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Race  which  is  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Roman  Catholic.  Jewish  and 
major  Protestant  bodies  In  our  area.  The 
^leetings  were  chaired  by  Mr.  Ben  Heine- 
man,  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
A'cstern  Railway.  The  agreement  Itself  was 
Irawn  up  by  a  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Avers.  President  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company,  and  received  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  Chicago's 
Mayor.  Rlch.ard  J.  Daley. 

Much  to  my  surprise  (and  candor  might 
cavise  me  to  add  consternation!)  I  found  my- 
self, a  few  weeks  later,  called  upon  by  the 
religious  le.aders  of  (.ur  commuiuty  and  lead- 
ing government  officiaJs  to  head  up  the  group 
which  was  charged  with  the  implementation 
of  that  Summit  Agreement— The  Leadership 
Council  for  Metropolitan  Open  Communities. 
There  were  dozens  of  reasons  to  say  "no." 
After  a  good  deal  of  sc.^ul  searching  I  said 
"yes,"  because  I  believed  then,  and  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  now.  that  we  must  face 
up  t)  this  problem  while  it  can  still  be  solved. 
or  face  In  the  future  economic  and  social 
consequences  which  could  lead  to  the  ero- 
sion of  our  free,  democratic  way  of  life. 

Of  necessity.  I  am  going  to  testify  out  of 
knowledge  gained  In  coming  to  grips  with 
this  problem  In  the  Chicago  metropolitan 
urea  since  last  summer.  I  have  not  in  that 
rhort  time  miraculously  become  qualified  to 


draft  a  piece  of  legislation  or  even  make 
Intelligent  criticisms  of  the  details  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  Being.  I  hope,  a  prudent 
man  I  dont  Intend  to  tell  this  august  body 
what  kind  of  a  bill  it  should  recommend  to 
the  Senate.  1  do  hope  that  I  can  t«ll  you  what 
such  legislation  should  .ichleve  and  why  it 
is  needed.  How  you're  going  to  do  it.  I  leave 
to  the  experts. 

Latest  studies  show  that  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago Is  turning  from  white  to  black  at  the 
rate  of  4.56  blocks  per  week.  This  estimate 
of  ghetto  growth  by  the  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Corporation  gives  you  the  (luantified 
result  of  the  historic  existence  of  a  dual 
housing  market  In  the  Chicacro  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Here  are  the  facts,  Eitrht  out  of  ten  Ne- 
groes In  Illinois  live  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
In  1950  about  500.000  lived  there  ,ind  Ne- 
groes comprised  14'';  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. Now  there  are  about  one  million  Ne- 
groes In  Chicago  and  they  total  28''  of  the 
city's  population. 

Where  do  they  live?  By  r.nd  large  they  live 
In  racially  concentrated  neighborhoods  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  city.  Restric- 
tions on  housing  have  created  two  housing 
markets  In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  urea: 
one  for  Negroes  and  another  for  whites.  ITie 
Negro  market  is  characterized  by  an  excess 
of  demand  over  supply  and  this  results  in 
what  you  would  expect — higher  rents  and 
higher  prices  for  Negroes.  Some  Negro  fami- 
lies accommodate  these  hlghf  costs  by 
"doubling  up"  with  the  consequeiit  deterio- 
ration of  property  and  living  conditions. 

Certain  facts  have  crystallized,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  should  examine  them. 

Fact  I.  When  Negro  residential  lu-ea  "A" 
is  Immediately  adjacent  to  white  residen- 
tial area  "B"  and  the  demand  for  Negro 
housing  exceeds  the  supply,  eventually  a 
Negro  family  will  move  from  ".\"  to  "B." 

Fact  2.  With  few  exceptions,  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  whites  move  out 
of  area  "B"  and  the  urea  becomes  Nej/ro.  In 
the  presence  of  panic  some  whites  may  .suffer 
financial  loss  in  the  proces.s  and  their  fears 
are  Intense  diu-lns  the  time  this  happen.s — 
intense  enough,  sometimes,  to  produce  vio- 
lence. 

Fact  3.  But  when  the  move  from  Negro 
area  "A"  is  to  a  non-adjacent  white  area — 
Say  "X"  or  "Y" — the  same  pattern  almost 
never  occurs.  Negro  inundation  does  not 
follow  and  violence  is  rare. 

Movement  from  the  A's  to  tlic  B's.  how- 
ever, has  been  the  pattern  by  which  the 
growth  of  Chicago's  Negro  population  from 
a  half-million  to  a  million  has,  by  and  large, 
been  accommodated.  We  do  not  need  a  crys- 
tal ball  in  order  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  continuing  this  trend.  If  the  (-nly  move 
possible  for  a  Negro  f.amily  is  from  one 
ghetto  neighborhood  to  another,  or  to  ex- 
tend the  ghetto,  Chicit^o  will  become  in  due 
time  virtually  all-black. 

Accommodating  our  Ncs-ro  popul.iiior.  bv 
expanding  the  ghetto  is  also  iirohibitively 
expensive.  It  erodes  the  tax  base  for  real 
property,  and  increases  the  cost  of  essential 
goods  and  services  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Chicago  is  the  economic  heart  of  our 
metropolitan  community.  Even  these  who 
both  work  and  live  in  the  .suburbs  ure  de- 
pendent upon  the  survival  cf  the  city. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  prosper  econom- 
ically and  socially,  if  we  end  up  with  a 
black  central  city  with  a  white  noose  around 
It.  The  consequences  of  racial  isolation  cjf 
the  central  city  from  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
politan area  are  dismal  to  contemplate.  In 
an  era  when  the  problems  of  pollution,  sani- 
tation, public  safety  und  transportation — 
just  to  name  a  few — demand  doscr  coop- 
eration between  the  central  city  and  sur- 
rounding communities,  we  cannot  afford  to 
grow  apart  further. 

Yet.  if  the  present  trend  continues,  this 
is   what   ■win    happen.   But   there   is   a  .solu- 


tion.   An    alternative   to  block   by   block   ex- 
pansion of  the   ghetto  could  eliminate   the 

thre.it  to  all  of  u.s. 

Gi\e  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  in  housing  that 
the  rest  of  us  enjoy,  and  we  will  ease  the 
pressures  <jn  the  ghetto  and  on  the  rest  of 
us.   too. 

I  know  tills  will  give  some  Immediate 
visions  of  a  complete  turnover  In  the  sub- 
urbs, too.  but  the  evidence  is  all  ugalnst 
that   possibility. 

The  block  l)y  block  pattern  applies  only 
in  those  ureas  that  are  Immedlatt'ly  ad- 
jacent to  the  ghetto  und  where  whiles  panic 
und  lite  at  tiie  approach  of  a  Negro.  In 
those  UL'tances  where  a  Negro  family  has 
hroki'Ti  the  jiattern  und  moved  to  a  com- 
niunilv  some  distance  from  the  ghetto,  the 
community    lias    renaained    stable. 

It  hfis  been  estimated  that  there  ure  60- 
70,000  Negro  families  in  Chicago  whose  in- 
come, education— their  general  .socio-eco- 
nomic ptatiLs—  would  make  it  possible  for 
t'nem  to  move  to  presently  ;ill-white  com- 
munlliPS  in  the  area  If  the  market  were  free 
and   thev  were  inclined  to  do  so. 

Even  if  all  of  these  60-70  000  fimiille.s 
elected  to  move,  and  were  accommodated 
on  a  r.mdom  basis  in  presently  all-white 
areas,  the  resulting  ratio  would  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  14  white  fam- 
ilies to  every  Negro  family,  in  the  metro- 
politan urea.  Needless  to  say.  uctually  getting 
any  appreciable  number  of  these  families 
to  move.  let  alone  ul!  of  ihem.  W(;uld  take 
a  tremendous  amount  of  education  -within 
the  Negro  community.  In  view  of  past  his- 
tory, it  will  not  be  easy  to  convince  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  these  Negro  families 
that  they  would  be  welcome. 

It  i.s  clear  that  in  addition  to  creatine 
an  environment  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  Negro  families  with  the  capability  and 
desire  to  mo\'p  into  ull-whtte  ureas,  we  have 
to  move  simultaneously  on  two  other  fronts 
in  order  to  provide  equal  housing  opportuni- 
ties lor  the  great  bulk  of  minority  group 
citizens.  I  don't  intend  to  dwell  on  these,  but 
I  do  want  to  note  simply  that  we  also  need 
to  pi\e  f-ur  .support  to  the  massive  rehabili- 
tation y>h  which  must  be  undertaken  to 
make  Inner-city  dwellings  fit  for  habitation. 
To  be  sure,  government  lias  a  big  role  to 
play  I'.pre,  but  I  believe  there  is  also  a  great 
role  lor  private  enterprise  and  I  am  heart- 
ened by  some  of  the  imaginative  projects 
currently  being  discus.scd  here  and  around 
the  nation. 

I  noticed  that  m  hearincs  before  this 
J '.ibcommittee  just  a  few  weeks  aso  you 
!.'■■.. rd  'cstlmonv  on  various  ways  to  help  the 
residents  of  the  inner  city  cain  a  preater 
ownership  stake  in  the  proeres-s  fif  their 
community.  As  a  businessman  1  applaud 
these  efforts  und  i..5surc  you  that  we  ure 
receptive  to  plans  for  incre.a-sed  private  1-ni- 
tiative  as  well  as  governmental  efforts  to 
renew  our  inner  cities.  I  don't  believe  we 
cm  rely  on  any  single  effort  to  solve  this 
most   pressing   problem. 

TTien.  also,  we  must  together  seek  new. 
creative  and  heretofore  untried  ways  of 
stabilizins  the  communities  now  adjacent  to 
all-Negro  neighborhoods.  v:e  must  lind  a 
way  to  jnake  it  possible  for  Negroes  to  move 
into  these  communities  without  setting  off 
the  chain  reaction  which  ends  in  tlie  exten- 
sion cf  the  ghetto. 

A  year  ago  I  was  rather  lukewarm  on  the 
question  of  fair  housme  legislation.  By  now  I 
have,  somewhat  reluctantly,  reached  the 
conclusion  tliat  lociil  ordinances,  otaU>  lawc. 
and  federal  legislation  all  have  a  role  to 
I, lav — along  with  cooperative  educational 
Litorts — in  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  sad  fact  Is  that  voluntary  efforts  alone 
have  not  been  effective  enough  to  meet  the 
rapidly  Increasing  needs  and  expectations  '  f 
our  minority  groups.  As  long  as  measures 
to  prohibit  discrimination  do  not  fall  with 
un  eve.i  hand  on  all.  we  will  continue  t.)  have 
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landiordit  who  fear  rconOBHte  tflnater.  it 
they  are  the  ftrst  to  rent  to  •  Megro;  Bellers 
who  believe  In  a  free  miirket.  but  fear  their 
neighbors  wrath,  and  minority  ({roup  nriem- 
bers  who  wUl  not  venture  forth  without  the 
ttnowled(<e  that  "hey  are  in  fact  tree  to  move 
where  their  heart  and  their  purse  will  take 
'hem 

Many  thlnRS  have  hapj^ened  to  change  my 
attitude    They   can    best    he   typified   by   one 
story  Late  this  spring  the  Leadership  Council 
learned  that  one  of  our  leading  national  cor- 
porations,    headquartered     in     Chicago,    had 
hired  a  Negro  man  as  a  research   technician 
for  their  laborat<jry  m  a  northwestern  .suburb 
of  Chicago    He  and   his   wife  had   a  dltlicult 
time  finding  a  place  ;o  rent  in  the  all-white 
communities    near    (us    work     Finally    they 
found   an   Ideal  apartment,   were   Introduced 
by   the  agent   on   the  site   to  their   potential 
neighbors   in   this   large   apartment   complex 
and  were  welcomed  hy  them    They  tilled  out 
an  application   and   made   a  deposit    -Several 
days  later  they  were  turned  down  for  reasons 
which   were   later  shown    to  be   insincere.   A 
local  group    if  clergymen  and  other  citizens 
intervened   on    behalf  of    this   couple,   to   no 
avail     The   Vice    President    in    charge   of    re- 
search,  and    the   Chairman   of   the    Board   of 
his  corporation  intervened  and   jffered  guar- 
antees   Th*  answer  was  still     iiii   '  The  staff 
of   the  Leadership  Coiuicll,   whose   member- 
ship includes  20  corporate  chief   executives, 
the  heads  of  13  banks  and  tlnnnclal  Institu- 
tions, the  leaders  of  7  universities  .ind  col- 
leges.  6   labor   union   heads.  7  chiefs  of   real 
estate   firms  and   the   Mayor  or  President  of 
35  LMtles.  Uiwns  or  counties,  talked  at  ?reat 
length  with  the  apartment  house  managers, 
but   we  failed,  too    Finally   the  Governor   of 
Illinois   tried  to  prevail   upon   these  men   to 
grant  this  college  trained  researcher  and  his 
wife    the    opportunity    to    rent    one    of    the 
-several  hundred  apartments  in  this  develop- 
ments   And  the  answer  was  still     no  •  It   Is 
not  often  'hat  such  an  army  of  leading  citi- 
zens can  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  individual 
case — but  the  owners  would   not  be  moved. 
They  spoke  of  many   things,  but  we  believe 
at  the  heart  of   their  refusal   wiia  their   .'ear 
of    the    potential    competitive    dlAAdvaulage 
which  would   he  theirs    if  they  rented  to   a 
Negro  and  othi-rs  In  the  area  did  not    1  This 
fear.    I'm    happv    to   say    was   not    shared    by 
another  owner  nearby  who  stepped  forward 
when  the  story  was  made  public  and  offered 
an  apartment  which  this  family  now  enjoy* — 
but   he   Ls   a   raie    man  ( 

This  problem  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  I'm 
afraid  the  only  way  we  will  all  share  it  is 
If  our  obligation  becomes  legal  .u  well  as 
moral. 

Not  too  long  .igo  local,  state  and  itderal 
legislators  found  a  way  to  bring  the  majesty 
of  the  law  to  bear  on  fair  employment  prob- 
lems without  destroying  our  economic  sys- 
tem or  our  society  I  believe  that  toUay  a 
way  can  be  found  to  bring  the  majesty  of 
the  law  to  bear  on  our  lair  housing  prob- 
lems— and  perhaps  save  our  society  and  our 
economic  system. 

In  the  case  of  fair  employment,  mere  pass- 
age of  laws  did  not  bring  instantaneous 
change  It  has  taken  'he  conscientious,  co- 
operative efforts  of  labor,  business,  and  many 
other  segments  of  our  society  to  open  up 
new  fields  for  Negro  emplovment  In  Chicago, 
the  Ment  Employment  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, for  example,  has  tackled  this  prob- 
lem enthusiastically  and  through  their  ef- 
forts more  than  1.200  firms  are  participating 
in  a  program  designed  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment and  advancement  of  non-white 
wi'rkers. 

While  I  am  here  today  ;is  a  businessman 
ro  testify  for  the  principle  of  fair  housing 
.'"gislatlon  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
my  estimation  legislation  alone  wUl  not 
solve  the  problem  I  ,im  a  staunch  believer  in 


what  the  bu.siiiessnian  either  as  an  individ- 
ual or  through  the  influence  of  his  enter- 
prise, can  do  to  help  solve  our  enormous 
social  problems  We  will  need  the  .same 
kind  of  voluntary,  cooperative  effort  which 
has  brought  such  progress  In  the  employ- 
ment field  before  equal  opportunity  in  hous- 
ing becomes  a  reality 

In  short,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  ur- 
ban problems  of  America  will  be  solved  only 
when  we  successfully  join  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment, '.oluntary  asstxrlallons,  and  pri- 
vate business  in  an  attack  on  the  Ills  which 
plague  us 

I  look  forward,  as  I'm  sure  you  do.  to  the 
day  when  every  man  is  free  to  move  wherever 
his  heart  .»nd  his  purse  will  take  him. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  :ippear  before  \oii 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Pre.sideiU.  the  HRht  in  Congre.s.s  for  Fed- 
eral fair  liou.sint,'  leRislation  i.s  now 
nearly  2  years  uld  It  was  on  April  28. 
1966.  that  20  of  us  introduced  m  the  Sen- 
ate the  Civil  Ri-ht-s  Act  of  1966  contain- 
ing a  fair  fiou-sinv;  title  We  held  exten- 
sive heailriiis  in  the  Con.stltutional 
Rights  Sulx^ommittee.  and  heard  all  the 
ar^'unients  on  every  side  of  all  the  titles. 
and  e.specially  a  very  complete  dialoK 
on  the  question  of  the  con.stitutionality 
of  the  hoasinu  title.  The  bill  was  pa.s.sed 
by  a  .substantial  majority  in  the  House, 
and  was  the  subject  of  extended  debate 
in  the  Senate,  with  a  majority  of  us  on 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
and  on  the  full  Judiciary  Cuinmittee  in 
support  of  its  passaLie.  As  we  well  know. 
despite  the  fact  that  a  majority  nf  this 
body  favored  the  bill,  the  Senate  was  not 
even  f)ermitted  to  vote  on  the  bill  it.self 

.Au'aln  in  1967  we  introduced  a  .similar 
bill.  S  1026.  containing:  a  fair  housing 
title,  this  time  with  26  of  us  as  cospon- 
soi-s.  In  order  to  expedite  the  bill  s  coii- 
-sideration.  we  -split  it  up  into  its  constitu- 
ent titles,  and  again  all  of  them  have 
been  the  subiect  of  heaiini^s  in  the  Sen- 
ate 'Yesterday  Senator  Mondale  pre- 
.senied  what  amounted  to  the  favorable 
report  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  since  he  was  able  to  an- 
nounce that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  I  hat  committee  have  joined  in  .suppu:  t 
of  tlie  housir.e  title.  Today  many  of  us 
who  have  been  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congress 
are  t^ivin.;  formal  notice  of  our  continu- 
ing determination  to  achieve  the  uoal  of 
fair  housing,  by  having  our  names  listed, 
as  well,  as  sponsors  of  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr  President,  I  intend  to  speak  at 
length  tomorrow  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion today  to  express  briefly  four 
thoughts. 

First,  this  is  one  of  the  must  impor- 
tant measures  we  will  have  before  us  in 
the  90th  Congre-ss.  It  affects  the  very 
ri«ht  to  live  of  over  20  million  American 
citizens.  They  have  every  right  to  watch 
what  we  do,  and  to  find  in  our  action  the 
answer  to  the  question.  Has  slavery 
really  been  abolished  in  this  Nation? 

Second,  we  must  keep  in  miiid  that  this 
bill  has  had  careful  consideration  in 
committees  of  ooth  Hou-ses  in  two  Con- 
Rresses.  and  full  debate  in  both  Houses 
of  the  last  Congress  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  issues  involved.  I  would 
venture  a  truess  that  most  of  us  know 


how  we  feel  on  the  subject,  becau.se  it 
is  not  one  we  can  avoid  making  up  our 
minds  on.  Thus,  the  justification  for  an 
extended  debate  this  year  is  utterly 
lacking  The  entire  Nation  has  had  near- 
ly a  year  and  a  half,  .since  we  last  con- 
sidered this  question,  to  indicate  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  should  tnove.  and  m 
countless  city  and  State  le^i.slatures  that 
direction  has  i>een  toward  fairness,  jus- 
tice, and  equality  in  hou.sing  opi>ortunity 
I  ask  in  all  .sincerity  how.  in  tlie  light 
of  this  record,  anyone  can  countenance 
the  obstruction  of  this  body  from  work- 
int;  its  will  one  way  or  the  other.  Our 
inability  to  vote  on  this  measure  in  the 
89th  Congress  was  a  national  disgrace. 
A  rei>eat  of  that  result  in  the  90th  Con- 
i;ress  may  be  a  national  disaster. 

Third.  I  hope  we  can  take  very  serious- 
ly our  resix)nsibility  not  only  as  repre- 
sentatives, but  also  as  leaders  We  were 
elected  because  our  constituents  re- 
spected our  intelligence,  our  perception, 
.md  our  judgment.  Frequently,  and 
prt>perly.  public  opinion  affects  what  we 
do  hen-  But  equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  what  we  do  here  affects  public 
aj)inion.  and  as  responsible  leaders,  we 
must  lead  in  the  direction  we  think  is 
the  best  direction  for  our  States  and  for 
the  Nation.  I  am  reminded  of  the  re- 
spon.se  uiven  during  the  riot  hmtnnes  to 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
when  he  askud  a  young  lady  from  Harlem 
whether  we  should  pa.'-s  a  riot  bill,  even 
if  It  IS  unnecessan.-.  lust  to  jjlacate  those 
who  fear  we  are  not  concerned  enough 
about  riots. 

Her  answer  was  this: 

Congress  h.xs  to  provide  proper  leadership 
nie  country  has  to  see  that  Congress  simply 
13  not  going  to  go  along  with  this  kind  of 
reaction  to  riots.  Let  the  Congressmen,  let 
the  Senators  show  thut  they  do  underst.ind. 
even  If  their  constituents  do  not,  I  really 
think  this  IS  part  of  leadership — if  they  are 
really  going  to  be  le.Tders.  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  run  our  society,  to  guide  It  for  us 
they   have   this  kind  of  responsibilitv 

This  leads  me  to  my  final  thoucht  for 
today,  a  deeply  felt  plea  to  the  members 
of  this  body  for  reason  and  restraint  in 
this  debate.  In  the  last  Congress,  per- 
haps the  novelty  of  the  i.ssue  and  the 
heat  of  the  armiment  led  to  lines  of 
argument  that  really  had  veri-  littlo  to 
do  uith  the  matter  at  hand.  The  fact 
that  -some  of  tho.se  who  live  in  the 
squalor  and  hopclesstie.ss  of  our  ^ihettos 
were  led  to  the  inexcusable  act  of  riotinic 
last  summer  Piid  in  jirior  years  is  by  no 
extension  of  the  ima^-iiiation  an  excuse 
for  not  passing  this  bill.  As  I  have  .said 
before,  it  smack-s  01  the  rankest  racism 
to  say  that  because  a  Negro  in  Detroit 
committed  a  criminal  act  against  a  fire- 
man, a  Ne^ro  in  Washington  .should 
therefore  be  prevented  from  renting  an 
apartment  he  can  afford  in  Virginia.  I 
would  hope  and  ;)ray  that  we  can  keep 
such  appeals  to  unrea.son  cuid  emotion 
out  of  this  discussion.  In  fact,  no  meas- 
ure we  consider  this  year  holds  more 
promise  for  relievin.g  ti:e  tension  and 
antagonism  which  are  rife  in  many 
Amencan  communities,  but  that  poten- 
tial will  be  off  .set  and  destroyed  if  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  we  argue  in 
terras  which  exacerbate  tliose  tensions. 


PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it 
my  duty  again  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  .sad  fact  that  in  a  few 
weeks  it  will  have  been  2  years  since  the 
Secretary  of  State  last  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  public  .scs.slon  to  di.scuss  our 
Nation's  policy  toward  'Vietnam  and 
Southeast  A.sia  a.s  a  whole.  This  dis- 
trfs.sing  fact  was  a  matter  of  increasing 
concern  to  the  committee  and  to  Sena- 
tors generally  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  first  .se.s.sion,  as  I  and  others  pointed 
out  on  .several  occasions  last  November 
and  December.  Now,  with  the  start  of 
this  second  session,  the  question  has  be- 
come one  of  great  and  urgent  signifi- 
cance. 

When  I  last  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on 
the  subject,  Secretary  Rusk  only  a  few 
days  earlier  had  communicated  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee his  unwillingness  to  testify  in 
public  .se.s.sion  on  U.S.  policies  in  South- 
east Asia.  Tills  deci.slon  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  taken  neither  hastily  nor 
liahtly.  On  the  contraiT.  behind  it  was  a 
lomr  exchange  of  letters  with  Chairman 
Pi-LBRiGHT,  a  3-hour  .session  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  Novem- 
ber to  di.scuss  all  facets  of  the  problem, 
and  then  a  3-week  delay  in  delivering  an 
answer  which  was  both  conclusive  in 
form  and  negative  in  content.  The  full 
exchance  may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  last  month.  However, 
both  to  refresh  the  memories  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  underscore  the  patience 
and  courtesy  disjjlayed  by  the  commit- 
tee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  correspondence  between  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Senator  Fulbright  be  in- 
seited  in  the  RFconD  at  the  conclu.sion  of 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  GORE.  In  my  view,  as  I  stated  last 
December  11,  one  can  only  conclude  from 
all  the  circumstances  involved — notably 
the  3  weeks  employed  by  Secretary  Rusk 
before  giving  a  considered  reply — that 
the  ultimate  decision  on  the  issue  was 
rendered  by  President  Johnson.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  Cliicf  Executive  in  effect  has 
elevated  the  disagreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Com.mittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  the  level  of  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  President 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  does 
not  recognize  and  challenge  the  constitu- 
tional implications  of  the  President's  jx)- 
sition.  it  will  acquiesce  in  yet  another  ex- 
l)ansion  of  Executive  power,  another 
diminution  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  elicit- 
ing lublic  testimony  from  a  public  serv- 
ant the  Senate  Committee  majority  has 
today  stood  on  the  firm  ground  of  prin- 
ciple. 

First,  let  us  consider  that  as  late  as 
February  1966  Secretary  Rusk,  by  ap- 
I^earing  in  public  session  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  discuss  our 


policies  toward  Southeast  Asia  and 
other  areas,  was  actin^t  in  full  consonance 
with  the  general  practice  established  by 
a  long  line  of  his  predecessors  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Even  as  recently  as  a  year 
ago,  when  the  90th  Congress  convened, 
Secretary  Rusk  renlied  to  the  commit- 
tee's usual  invitation  to  testify  at  the 
start  of  a  session  by  suagesting  that  he 
appear  first  behind  closed  doors  and  then 
arrange  for  a  later  public  mertinn.  There 
was  no  implication  that  he  would  invoke 
some  fancied  privilege  of  tefusini-  to 
talk  about  Southeast  Asia  in  an  opvn 
session. 

What,  then,  are  the  rea.sons  suddenly 
advanced  by  the  executive  branch  cs  an 
explanation  for  trying  to  overturn  long- 
established  precedents  and  practices? 
One  looks  in  vain  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  letter  of  December  8  for  much 
enlightenment.  There  is  one  modestly 
significant  sentence,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Any  thorough  liearing  on  (jur  involvement 
In  Viet-Nam  would  necessarily  deal  with 
questions  of  military  operations  and  war 
planning,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  rela- 
tions with  other  governments. 

All  too  often  we  have  been  told,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  responsible  jjublic  fig- 
ures who  disagree  with  the  voluminous 
official  line  on  'Vietnam  should  lie  re- 
garded as  feckless  dissenters,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  said  that — except  for  a  handful  of 
extremists — those  who  question  Govern- 
ment policy  are  merely  differing  about 
means  to  agreed  ends.  Both  statements 
are  seriously  at  fault. 

The  Secretary'  has  seemed  to  believe 
that  committee  members  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  military  situation  m  "Viet- 
nam than  in  the  broad  policies  which  un- 
derlie our  current  actions  in  the  area,  and 
which  will  shape  our  future  ones  in  Asia 
as  a  whole.  But  to  hold  that  view  he 
would  have  to  ignore  completely  the  ex- 
press language  of  the  many  invitations 
issued  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee concerning  the  w-td  for  consultation 
about  policy.  And  1  fear  he  has  done 
just  that. 

In  any  case,  as  I  liavc  stated  before. 
General  Westmoreland  late  last  year 
chose  the  forum  of  the  National  Press 
Club  to  present  the  fullest  account  avail- 
able of  U.S.  military  strategy  for  Die  fu- 
ture. No  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  about  the  mil- 
itary conduct  of  the  war  has  been  as  re- 
veaUng  as  that  Press  Club  .-nccch.  The 
fact  that  the  optimism  of  that  .speecl':  has 
now  been  rendered  unreal  is  tar;:ent 
to  the  issue  today. 

The  second  point  raised  by  Secretary 
Rusk,  about  the  delicacy  01  our  relations 
with  other  governments,  is  scarcely  a 
novel  one.  Indeed,  it  is  a  constant  factor 
in  every  committee  liearing,  open  or 
closed,  which  is  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.  The  record  of 
committee  members  in  exercising  discre- 
tion in  this  regard  is  a  good  one.  I  cannot 
remember  an  instance  when  a  State  De- 
partment witness  who  asked  to  reserve 
his  position  for  a  private  session  was  not 
given  that  courtesy. 

It  requires  little  mental  effort  to  see 
that  this  objection  is  not  a  tenable  one. 
Are  we  to  accept  an  argument  that  the 


li-sk  of  oriending  an  authoritarian  ruler 
in  :>nnie  ;mall  Asian  country  .'-hould  take 
precedence  over  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can iJublic  to  be  kept  informed  on  ba.=ic 
ixilicy  decisions  by  means  ol  discussions 
between  the  i)cople's  representatives  and 
the  Government  officials  resi)on.sible  for 
cxecutitig  the  jiolicics?  If  this  lea.soning 
is  adopted  in  this  in.struice,  it  could  ea.sily 
be  i)ushcd  toward  the  point  where  llie 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  could  find 
itself  inhibited  fr.-'in  conducting  any 
hearings  in  public. 

The  Comn'.iiteo  ov.  Foreign  Relations 
has  a  il"ht— ind'';ed  :i  duty— to  examine 
public  policy.  .Arid  since  this  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  both  th.e  Senate  and 
the  President  have  a  resjwnsibility  for 
public  education  on  issues  .so  important 
as  war  or  peace. 

As  to  the  committee's  constitutional 
obli'-iation  to  undertake  the  kind  of  jiol- 
icv  di.scussion  which  we  envisage,  the 
historical  record  completely  supjwrts  the 
doctrine  that  the  senatorial  powers  of 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
treaties  and  to  presidential  appoint- 
ments have  always  been  employed  in 
! vdblic  as  well  as  in  clo.sed  sessions  of  the 
committee.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if 
a  nominee  to  the  j^osition  of  Secretary 
of  State  traditionally  is  queried  about 
his  views  in  an  open  hearinc.  then  there 
is  no  jastification  for  foreclosina  fur- 
ther jiublic  examination  of  the  Secre- 
tary during  his  tenure  of  office.  The 
committee's  practices  in  this  reiiard  are 
too  firmly  established  to  be  open  to  sus- 
pension for  reasons  of  expediency  or  for 
any  grounds  short  of  a  most  prevdng 
emergency  involvinc  the  safety  nf  ;!ie 
Nation. 

Even  in  such  circumstances,  the  judi?- 
ment  cannot  be  abdicated  by  one  branch 
of  tins  Government  in  favor  ol  another. 
For  the  third  clau.se  in  section  5  of  the 
first  article  of  our  Con-stituiion  provides 
that  each  House  of  the  Con'Jress  exer- 
cise.-  its  own  iudement  concerning  vhat 
jjart  r,f  its  proceedings  should  not  be 
published.  By  extension,  it  clearly  may 
lx>  argued  that  the  committee  procccd- 
inas  .'■:hould  always  be  public  unle.ss 
mcmbeis  determine  otherwise.  And  in 
fact,  this  reasoning  is  i-iven  full  effect 
in  section  133if>  of  the  LeL-islativc  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

A]\  heanncs  condtictcd  by  .standing  com- 
mittees or  their  tu'ocoinmitt.ees  shall  be 
ojKMi  to  the  jmblic  except  executive  sessions 
for  mark-ir.g  up  bills  <.  r  for  voting  or  vhere 
the  committee  by  majority  vote  orders  an 
executive  session. 

There  i.;  a  very  i^ractical  i)urpo.se  lying 
bch.nd  the.se  activities  of  tlic  ecmmittec. 
The  use  of  the  pubhc  hearing  :s  the 
counterpart  m  our  system  for  the  crucial 
safeguard  of  democratic  processes  rcp- 
re.sented  by  the  "question  jieriod"  in  the 
iwrliamentary  system,  maintained  most 
notably  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  appointive  oflicials  are  to  be 
accountable  to  the  electorate  in  this 
country — and  I  know  of  no  direct  chal- 
lenge to  this  fiindamcntal  thesis — the 
committee  i)ublic  hearing  offers  virtually 
ihe  only  means  for  employing  the  prac- 
tice of  examination  of  such  officials  by 
the  people's  representatives. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
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that  the  committee's  cfloits  to  inter- 
roKdte  the  Secertary  of  State  in  public 
siand  on  the  firmest  of  constitutional 
grounds. 

In  the  Absence  of  a  conclu.'ilve  reply 
to  the  letters  of  the  committee  chair- 
man. It  IS  possible  we  might  still  be 
quietly  discussina;  thLs  question  with  the 
executive  branch.  Howe\er.  the  issue 
now  has  been  joined  m  full  view  of  the 
public.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  insist  on  its  rights  in  the 
matter  cauld  establish  a  precedent  for 
a  SecretaiT  of  St^te  Independently  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  aj.'pcar  before 
the  Foreran  Relatione  Commlttte,  as  -.veil 
as  other  committees,  and  on  what  terms. 
No  less  vital  a  question  is  at  itiike  in  our 
deliberations  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  it  is  witli  a  keen  awareness 
of  constitutional  duty,  duty  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  in.stitiition  and  responsibility 
to  the  people  in  our  system  of  self-sjov- 
ernment.  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
FireiKu  Relations  Committee  has  in- 
structed Us  ciiaiiman  ut  communicatt 
directly  lo  the  President  its  view  tliat 
the  public  welfare  and  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility require  public  cxaroliiation 
of  US    fori'ltin  policy. 

Mr  President,  another  and  to  my  mind, 
equally  vital  factor,  is  involved  in  this 
debate.  It  is  simply  the  question  of  wise 
public  policy  on  the  part  of  the  e.xecu- 
tivp  branch  ot  our  Government.  .'\nd  it 
goes  right  t-o  the  heart  of  the  furor  so 
widely  prcvaliiiR  in  this  country  concern- 
ing,' the  nature  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Secretary  Rusk,  in  cfTcct.  has  been 
savins;  that  the  normal  ^roccj.srs  of  our 
constitutional  system  should  be  sus- 
pended because  this  country  is  encajred 
in  war  He  cites  what  he  believes  to  be 
comparable  .sitiations,  such  as  the  Sec- 
ond W.  irld  W  ir.  and  .suRgests  that  smcc 
the  .Secretary  of  State  did  not  testify  in 
public  about  lur  foreien  policies  under 
those  circumstances,  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  pjst  should  equally  be  en- 
titled to  consider  Vietnam  as  cause  for 
su.spending  the  u.vual  practice  of  consixl- 
tation  in  open  hearings. 

It  requires  little  effort  for  us  to  re- 
member that  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
the  executive  branch  was  doing  every- 
thinii  possible  to  avoid  describing  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  .as  a  full-scale  war 
Now  It  seems  that  the  previous  embar- 
rassment about  conducting  an  unde- 
clared war  has  c.apjiatcd  in  the  heat 
of  war. 

But  there  is  a  world  of  dlfrcronce  be- 
tween the  attitude  of  the  .Xmeric.i.n  peo- 
ple t.->ward  the  Second  World  War  and 
toward  the  conflict  in  which  we  are  pres- 
ently involved.  On  every  hand  we  have 
testimony  concerning  the  bewilderment 
and  frustration  of  the  American  people 
regarding  our  current  involvement  and 
Us  effects  upon  the  Nations  welfare  I 
submit  that  the  .American  people  are 
baffled  by  the  circumstances  in  which  vve 
find  ourselves.  While  there  is  no  direct 
ratio,  at  least  some  of  the  difficulty  is 
traceable  to  the  inability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  give  a  clearer  lead  to  public  un- 
derstanding through  sustained  question- 
ing of  public  officials.  We  may.  as  it  has 
otcn  charged,  have  entered  into  a  war 


by  inadvertence;  if  so.  I  can  only  regard 
it  as  a  dereliction  of  its  duty  if  the  Con- 
gress now  fails  to  insist  on  its  preroga- 
tives at  this  pel  ilous  juncture 

On  last  December  U  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  this  Chamber: 

1  beUevr  thai  the  Senate  lins  a  right  to 
know  arid  Ih.tt  the  American  people  iiave  a 
right  w  know  wh^-ther  Admlnlstnitlon  poll- 
rlM  arc  lo  f>Xe  ».tep8  which  further  risk  wnr 
w!th  Chlnii.  whether  the  Adnilnlstmtlon  Is 
wllhrii;  to  .-.crept  n  st  Uiis  of  netitrallty  for 
Victn.im.  whether  this  nation  Is  to  destroy 
liself  intem.'iUy.  iiud  further  to  erode  Its  po- 
flilim  in  world  le.idcrhlilp  iii  piuMiit  of  poli- 
cies upon  which  the  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dC!il'»  Cabinet  have  been  uiiwUIIng  to  testify 
publicly  for  iiejirly  two  yenrs 

Nothing  which  has  occurred  in  the  in- 
tervening peiiod  lias  lessened  my  convic- 
tion that  it  IS  imperative  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  discu.ss  in  public  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
direction  in  which  our  policies  toward 
Southeast  Asia  are  leading  this  country 

Si  I.  Mr  President,  Congress  it.-.elf  must 
share  in  the  responsibility  Nothing  has 
occurred  In  recent  weeks  to  alter  the  ne- 
cessity lor  piibltc  education  on  the  i.s.sucs 
involved  Indeed,  the  tragedy  and  con- 
fusion of  the  war  today  renders  the  point 
more  unpeiative  The  onfusinn  has  only 
compounded  the  urgency  for  the  Senate 
seriously  to  dischar  :e  its  constitutional 
responsibility 

For  example,  who  among  lus.  at  this 
point,  is  able  lo  tell  the  American  people 
whether  we  have  abandoned  or  confirmed 
our  fancied  ■■rit;ht  oi  hot  pursuit"  into 
Cambodia'  .•\i.;ain.  who  can  explain  to  us 
how  a  San  Antonio  speech  tame  to  pre- 
sent a  formula  which  is  no  formula  but 
a  semantic  puzzle  which  ties  State  De- 
partment ijfficial.s  into  inarticulate  knots  ' 
Far  horn  least  important,  we  arc  still 
waiting  for  interpretation  of  the  new 
emphasis  gi\  en  by  the  Secretai->-  of  State 
to  the  Chinese  peril  in  his  Columbus  Day 
press  conference. 

Pranklv.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
administration — why  President  John- 
son— is  not  taking  the  initiative,  rather 
than  drawing  back  from  the  committee, 
in  trj'ing  to  clarify  the  urgent  questions 
confronting  this  Nation  In  all  logic,  it 
setms  to  me  that  the  executive  branch 
for  its  own  good — and  more  importantly, 
for  the  public  good — would  uruently  be 
seeking  to  test  its  policies  in  the  market- 
place of  this  democracy. 

I  believe  that  the  current  issue  of  the 
Progressive  magazine,  in  an  article  en- 
titled Dissent  and  Disorder."  accurately 
reflects  the  widespread  concern  in  the 
country  about  Vietnam  and  the  lamen- 
table absence  of  participation  by  Con- 
7re.^  in  the  desired  process  of  examining 
where  we  stand  and  where  we  are  head- 
inT. 

At  this  point  I  V,  ill  only  quote  a  small 
excerpt  from  that  article. 

The  magazine  excerpt  goes  as  follows: 
T.lcre  IS  jet  .inctUer  lu^etUcal  In  the  ex- 
planation for  the  intensity  o;  feeling  and 
the  relcntlcsi  rat;  at  which  emotions  .are 
storing  into  the  danger  zone  This  is  the 
Adailniitratlon's  decision  to  close  the  con- 
st.tutional  c.ianneis  to  debate  in  Congress 
and  thus  destroy  t!ie  safety-valves  wiuoli 
were  built  into  our  system  or  government  to 
prevent  the  very  kind  of  disaster  toward 
*hlch  we  are  racing  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his 


first  inatigtiral  .iddress.  caught  the  essence  of 
what  mnltes  democracy  workable  when  he 
saUl  "Error  or  opinion  may  be  loIer.Ued 
w.'iere  reason  Is  left  free  to  combat  It." 

The  most  effective  means  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  to  make  it  po.sslble  for  reason 
to  combat  error  in  foreign  policy  Is  the  ad- 
vice -tnd  consent  cl.iiise  under  wh:ch  the 
Senate's  .idvlce  r;nd  consent  ,ire  required  to 
be  sougtit  by  the  President  on  major  i^ues 
of  foreign  policy  Rut  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration has  re.'i  ■  I  :o  permit  tlie  Senate, 
tliroiigh  Its  Pore-i^.!  Relations  Committee,  to 
advUe  and  consent — publicly-  on  Die  major 
Issues  of  Vietnam 

I  hope  most  profoundly  that  the  Pres- 
ident, even 'at  this  late  date,  will  thansc 
his  mind  about  the  wi.sdom  uf  permit- 
ting, ur  directing,  us  the  case  may  be. 
his  Secretary  of  State  to  confer  openly 
with  the  Coiumitt<e  uii  Fonifiii  Rela- 
tions. If  he  does  not.  however,  I  have  no 
inKntion  .if  letting  a  \ictory  be  won  by 
the  executive  branch  at  the  expen.so  of 
the  Senate  without  a  contest.  Unless  cir- 
cumstances change,  at  an  appropriate 
moment.  I  fully  intend  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion in  this  Chamber  which  will  u'lve  my 
colleagues  every  opportunity  to  address 
themselves  to  the  fundamental  issue 
which  has  now  been  ratsed  and  joined. 

There  are  .several  reasons  for  this  .■-tate 
of  affairs  For  almost  40  years  we  have 
been  through  a  succession  of  wars,  both 
hot  and  cold,  and  .serious  economic  ad- 
justments. These  conditions  have  made 
strong  Executive  leadership  desirable 
and  nccessaiy.  But  these  conditions  have 
not  made  it  mandatory  that  Congress 
become  moribund.  Indeed,  I  would  state 
cau-gorically  that  the  loss  of  effective- 
ness by  the  Congress  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  liclping  to  fashion  broad 
national  policy,  has  not  Ijeen  caused  by. 
but  rather  has  contributed  materially  to, 
our  difficuHics. 

I  bclie\e  that  to  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  i-ssue  of  Vietnam,  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Congress  has  been  remiss 
in  its  duty.  I  confess  that  I.  im  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  have  been  remiss 
in  my  own  duty. 

Fuithermore,  power  has  not  always 
been  wrested  from  the  Consrcss  by  an 
aggressive  President.  Rather,  the  Con- 
gress has  surrendered  ix)wcr  ar.d  pres- 
tige almost  voluntarily.  The  result,  obvi- 
ous to  all,  has  been  that  relatively  poor 
solutions  to  our  more  inessing  problems 
both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  ad- 
vaticcd  and  implemented. 

The  prosecution  of  the  type  of  war  iti 
\Unch  we  now  find  ourselvgs  engaged  in 
Vietnam  is  only  the  most  highly  publi- 
cized of  these  ix)or  .solutions.  There  are 
others. 

If  what  I  have  said  thus  far  lias  any 
validity,  it  is  certainly  highly  desirable — 
mandatory,  if  you  will — that  Congress 
assert  itself  and  restore  itself  to  its  rieht- 
ful  ])lace  in  formulating  national  ixilicy. 
There  is  no  aeency  of  c;overnment  or 
society  which  is  equipped  to  do  this  for 
us.  We,  as  individual  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, acting  individually  and  col- 
lectively, must  do  it  ourselves. 

All  too  often,  the  advise  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution  lias  come  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  an  exercise  of  as- 
sent and  consent  alter  the  fact.  The  con- 
structive element  of  tb.at  c!au.se  is  cqu.'lly 
obligatory  upon  the  US.  Senate. 
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Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
wish  a  ix)wer  struggle.  We  can  ill  afford 
that  at  this  time.  What  I  seek  is  a  fuller 
measure  of  iiartnership.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  clearly  placed  the  President  and 
the  Senate  in  a  ix3sition  of  limited  part- 
nership in  the  formulation  and  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  ix)licy.  While  I  want  to 
strengthen  Congress,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  wish  to  .see  Congress  attempt  to 
a.ssume  executive  ixjwers  and  preroga- 
tives. The  usurpation  by  Connrcss  of 
ixiwers  not  legitimately  belonging  to  it 
was  tried  at  one  time  in  this  country, 
and  that  period  of  post-Civil  War  recon- 
struction is  one  of  the  sorriest  in  our 
history  by  almo;*  any  yardstick.  What 
I  desire  is  a  jiroijer  balance  between  the 
executive  branch  and  Cont;icss.  There 
can  be  a  proper  balance,  but  that  bal- 
ance can  be  achieved  only  by  the  Con- 
gress, itself.  Only  Members  of  Congress, 
actinc  individually  ;ind  collectively,  can 
strenuthcn  the  liand  of  Congress,  and  it 
follows  that  Con;ire.ss  must  insist  ujjon 
its  proper  role.  And.  in  my  view,  wiser 
ixilicy  would  result  from  fuller  partici- 
pation by  Congress  in  tlie  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

Nor  do  I  wish  neces.sarily  to  weaken 
the  executive  branch.  There  is  no  mathe- 
matical equation  involved  here  which 
necessitates  substracting  ix)wer  from  the 
executive  branch  in  order  to  build  up 
the  ixjwer  of  Congress.  I  do  not  share 
the  views  often  expressed  by  the  New 
Right;  that,  in  order  to  have  a  proper 
balance  among  the  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral OoveiTiment,  Congress  must  be  an- 
tagonistic to  the  President  and  seek  to 
block  and  cmbarass  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy  at  every  opportu- 
nity. 

This  would  result  in  a  weak  Govern- 
ment, and  weakness  is  not  desirable.  This 
approach  is  now  being  advocated  by 
many  academic  people  who  should 
know  better.  Strengthening  Congress  so 
it  can  and  will  perform  its  constitutional 
role  properly  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
the  Presidency  must  be  proportionately 
weakened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Constitution 
contemplates  strong  Executive  leader- 
ship, and  this  system  has  proved  work- 
able for  us.  Wc  do  not  have  a  parliamen- 
tary system,  and  the  Congress  must 
neither  attempt  to  perform  executive 
functions  nor  seek  to  impede  and  hamper 
the  President  and  his  associates  in  the 
proper  i>erformance  of  their  constitu- 
tional duties. 

What  is  required  is  that  Congress  per- 
form its  duties  with  more  vigor  and  ef- 
fectiveness. In  other  words.  Congress,  and 
in  the  present  crisis,  the  Senate  must 
play  a  more  constructive  and  positive 
role,  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  passively 
accepting  the  undigested  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  nor.  on  the  other, 
falling  back  on  negative  obstructionism. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  Congress  in  setting 
broad  national  policy  may  today  be  the 
most  important  of  our  functions.  The 
administration  certainly  needs  all  the  as- 
sistance we  can  render. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  President  John- 
son would  welcome  every  worthwhile 
contribution  we  could  make,  and  in  the 
teamwork  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
President  there  could  be  contributions 


which    would    flow    therefrom    so   that 
peace  could  be  more  nearly  assured. 

Our  constituents  deserve  our  best  ef- 
forts. The  times  demand  no  less. 

Perhaps  it  is  through  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  function,  and  its  imple- 
mentation, that  we  can  find  a  good 
starting  point  from  which  to  launch  a 
campaign  for  strengthcnin!.'   Congress. 

Under  the  stress  ar.cl  duress  of  the 
present  emergency  and  the  danger  to 
our  Nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world, 
perhaps  we  can  reformulate  the  eouality 
between  the  executive  and  llie  legislative. 
which  our  forefathers  ordained,  and 
reach  a  better  future  as  a  result  thereof. 

Senators  and  Con;iressmcn  must  rep- 
resent their  constituents  in  every  senso 
of  that  term.  Most  of  u.i  ic;u-e.scnt  ihein 
con.sciou.sly.  I  am  afraid,  only  m  dealing 
with  minutiae.  V/e  act  as  a  ;;ort  of  om- 
budsman for  our  constituents.  If  one  is 
experiencing  trouble  with  the  Army,  we 
ask  for  a  report.  If  he  incouiUers  delay 
in  getting  the  social  .security  rolls,  or  in 
qualifying  for  some  kind  of  veterans' 
benefits,  we  will  try  lo  expedite  action. 
If  he  needs  a  job,  particularly  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  we  will  make 
recommeiidations. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  far  too  restricted  a  view  of  our  outies  in 
carrying  out  our  representational  Tunc- 
tion.  We  ought  not  to  neglect  the  minu- 
tiae, although  most  of  us  have  stafT  icr- 
somiel  who  can  handle  this.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  ought  to  devote  a  far 
greater  personal  effort  to  the  larger  mat- 
ter of  representing  our  constituents  in 
the  foi-mulation  of  broad  national  i:ioli- 
cies.  And.  beyond  that,  we  must,  in  carry- 
ing out  this  function,  be  the  eyes  and 
ears  as  well  as  the  voice  of  our  constitu- 
ency in  Washington.  And  by  being  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  our  constituency,  we 
can  assist  materially  in  leading,  molding, 
and  correcting  public  opinion.  Once 
again,  let  me  say  that  those  of  us  who 
are  privileged  to  serve  in  the  Concress 
have  been  taking  a  much  too  restricted 
view  of  our  roles  in  this  area. 

It  is  hardly  open  to  debate  that  the 
single  most  important  ingredient  in  a 
modern  democracy  is  an  interested  and 
informed  citizeni-y.  No  machinery  of 
government,  no  matter  how  finely  con- 
ceived, nor  how  well  operated  by  officials 
and  employees  of  government,  can  long 
hold  a  democracy  together  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  interested  and  informed  pub- 
lic with  adequate  means  at  its  disposal 
for  formulating,  expressing,  and  imple- 
menting public  opinion.  In  a  democracy, 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  legislative 
body  formulates  the  will  of  the  state  and 
is  the  chief  organ  of  popular  government. 
I  submit  that  the  Congress  is  not  per- 
forming its  duty  in  this  regard.  We  have 
all  but  invited  the  Executive  to  preempt 
our  prerogatives.  However,  one  small 
silver  lining  of  our  dark  clouds  of  today 
is  a  growing  determination  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators to  fuimi  more  full  their  constitu- 
tional power  and  duty. 

The  pivotal  question  facing  this  coun- 
try today  is  Vietnam.  It  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  of  our  difficulty  and  deteriora- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  Because 
of  Vietnam,  in  part,  our  moral  leadership 
has  been  seriously  eroded  throughout  the 


world.  Because  of  Vietnam,  in  part,  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  has  as- 
sumed such  proportions  that  solutions 
now  advanced  on  a  temporary,  "crash." 
basis  could  create  other  and  perhaps 
more  .serious  problems  abroad,  and  might 
jxissibly  constitute  a  threat  to  continued 
domestic  economic  i:rowth.  Because  of 
Vietnam,  in  part,  di.'-.senl  at  home  in 
many  .social  and  political  areas  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  coun- 
try is  more  seiiou.sly  threatened  witii 
ruinous  disiuplion  thnn  at  any  time  sir-cc 
the  Civil  V/ar.  Th:s  trai'rdy  now  threat- 
ens to  become  cnlaniitous. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  sin-roundinr.  our 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  are 
;,everal.  there  is  ,--1111  a  lack  of  hnovledgc 
on  the  part  of  the  i^cneral  public  of  mariv 
laccts  of  the  problem  and  tiiere  is  surely 
lackin"  altogether  that  clear  concen.s-is 
on  v.i-.ich  the  most  important  i)ublir  dc- 
ei'^-lons  involvine  the  \ery  survival  oi  the 
Nation  m.ust  rest.  On  il'.e  .shoulders  of 
eacii  Senator  and  C'.naressman,  and  on 
all  (if  us  collect ivelv.  rests  a  i)art  of  the 
:espon:-ibilily  for  this  deplorable  and 
danuerous  state  of  affairs. 

Surely,  then,  the  best  means  jn-is.sible 
for  inloi-minu  the  public  and  facilitating 
;i  con.sen.sus.  which  consensus  can  then 
be  transmitted  throuuh  the  jjeojile'.',  rep- 
resentatives in  Government  for  transla- 
tion into  action,  mu.st  be  found  and 
utilized. 

The  immediate,  urgent  task  of  v.-ar  by 
our  fialiant  soldiers  is  to  contain  the  cur- 
rent offensive,  Meanwliile,  and  thereaf- 
ter, there  must  be  a  probing  rcas.sessmcnt 
of  our  national  jjolicy  in  Southeast  .'^.sia. 
Tlie  advicf"  nnd  cnn:-ent  of  the  Senate  is 
needed  in  this  reexamination. 

We  pre  today  factd  with  p.  .'^ituatioii  the 
diflicullies  of  which  are  just  now  Ijecom- 
ing  apiiarent  to  .some.  There  is  a  generpl 
breakdown  in  law  and  cn-der.  There  is 
frustration.  There  is  anger.  There  is  open 
defiance  of  the  law.  And  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, with  the  di.ssent  which  it  has  gen- 
erate d.  must  be  held  in  jjart  responsible 
for  this. 

A  -.vay  must  be  found  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing disunity  and  disharmony  within  our 
Nation.  By  .some  means  we  must  dispel 
the  irowing  ."-ense  of  coiifusion  and  frus- 
tration about  the  i.ssues.  A  concensus 
must  be  developed.  A  national  will  to  go 
in  .some  specific  direction  must  be  formu- 
lated. Then  this  concensus,  this  feeling 
of  national  will  and  purpose,  must  be 
translated  into  a  program  which  the  peo- 
ple can  support  and  which  will  bring  this 
war  to  a  close.  Almost  any  future  course 
that  is  decided  upon,  will  be  an  improve- 
ment over  current  conditions,  if  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  can  understand  and  sup- 
port it. 

The  best  and  most  dramatic  means 
available  to  us  should  be  utilized  in  this 
effort  to  educate,  mold  and  develop  pub- 
lic opinion. 

And  there  are  other  pressing  problems. 
Even  with  the  overweening  importance 
of  Vietnam,  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  at 
this  time  to  be  considered  as  applying 
only  to  that  question.  Vietnam  is  only 
one,  albeit  of  the  most  immediate  im- 
portance, of  the  many  problems  on  which 
Congress  ought  to  focus  public  attention 
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and  thereby  assist  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cating and  informing  the  public,  in  help- 
ing to  crystallize  public  opinion,  and  then 
In  translating  public  opinion  into  appro- 
priate action 

I.  for  one.  am  not  content  to  leave  the 
education  of  the  public  to  chance  Nor 
am  I  willing  U)  shirk  my  duty  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  would  turn  it  over  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  television  quiz  show.s  Cabinet 
members  are  not  elected  by  the  pe  iple. 
They  speak  only  for  the  Pre.sident  Heads 
of  agencie.s  are  not  elected  They  iicn- 
erally  should  speak  for  Congress,  but 
they  more  often  find  them.selves  utider 
the  thumb  of  the  President. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  a;e  unique- 
ly and  directly  qualified  to  represent 
their  constituents  in  the  process  of  for- 
mulating public  opinion  and  translating 
It  into  appropiiate  Government  policy. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  Con- 
gress can  .seek  to  inform  the  public,  to 
lead  public  opinion,  to  a.ssist  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  meaningful  concensiLs.  In 
pursuit  of  this  goal,  this  democratic  func- 
tion.  I  urge  my  colleauues  in  this  dis- 
traught   day    to    participate    fully.    The 
t.au-edies,  prroblems.  and  dangers  of  our 
times   require    it.    I    am    confident    that 
President   Johixson   will    welcome   every 
worthy  contribution  we  can  make. 
E.xHisrr   1 
Mr    Prpsident.  there  have  been    x   nMmber 
of   letters  exchanged   between   .Se;-.ator   Fm.- 
EiRiCHT  chairman  of  the  Senate  FVireign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Secretary  of  state.  Dean 
Ru.sk. 

I  list  the  efforts  the  committee  has  made 
to  persuade  the  Secretary  that  such  an 
appearance  would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

On  December  21.  1966.  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Senator  Fi  lbricht,  wrote 
Secretary  Rusk  Inviting  him  early  in  1967 
and  at  his  convenience  to  meet  with  It  to 
a.scuss  "the  progress  of  the  pacitication  pro- 
gram in  VietQam,  recent  developments  m 
mainland  China  and  their  relation  to  :l)e  war 
in  Vietnam,  out  mlUt.iry  and  economic  ac- 
tivities in  Th.TMand"  and  certain  other  .sub- 
jects That  lette'  expressetl  the  -hope  that 
this  first  nieetim;  of  the  90th  Congress  could 
be  in  open  session  because  all  of  these  sub- 
jects are  of  grca:  interest  to  the  American 
people."  Tbe  letter  stated  explicity  that 
"there  may  be  questions  that  j-ou  will  not  be 
able  to  answer  ;n  open  session  and  the  com- 
mittee wi!I  therefore  make  arrni:gements  for 
an  additional  closed  session  If  necessarv." 

On  December  30.  1966.  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
plied to  the  committee  stating  that  he  would 
be  very  happy  t-i  meet  with  the  committee 
at  any  time"  and  that  he  looked  "forward 
to  a  thorough  review  and  discussion  of  such 
m.itters  as  ihe  members  may  care  to  raise." 
The  letter  from  Secretary  Rusk  continued. 
suggesting  that  "my  first  meeting  with  the 
committee  be  in  executive  sessu^n.  "  in  accord 
with  previous  practice  This  executive  session. 
wrote  the  Secretary.  "ci'Uld  be  followed.  If 
the  committee  wishes,  by  a  public  meeting 
at  a  convenient  time   '  He  continued: 

I  fully  agree  that  the  great  issues  of  .Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  are  of  interest  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  glad 
to  coopenite  with  the  Committees  efTort  to 
faoiUtute  public  discussion  and  understand- 
ing •• 

The  committee  accepted  that  suggestion. 
and  on  Janu.iry  16,  1967,  Secretary  Rusk  met 
with  the  committee  In  secret  session  to  dis- 
cu.ss  the  general  world  situation.  At  that 
meeting  the  Secretary  was  agreeable  to  a 
subsequent  public  appearance  and  the  date  of 
January  2J.  19tj7  was  set  for  IhiU  meeting. 

Shortly  prior  to  January  23,  however. 
Secretary   RuoK  asked   the  chairman   o£   the 


committee  to  change  the  subject  of  the  pub- 
lic session  so  that  U  could  be  devoted  i.i 
testimony  on  the  Consular  Conventlun  with 
the  Soviet  Union  That  charge  was  accepted 
by  the  committee  I  might  note  parentheti- 
cally however,  that  this  wa>  the  'iecond  ki>- 
around  on  he  subject  of  the  Consular  Con- 
vention The  c. 'mmlttee  had  held  hearings 
and  favorably  reported  the  Consul. ir  Con- 
M'lition  the  previous  session,  but  no  action 
w.ts  taken  by  the  Seiuite,  thus  requiring  tlie 
hearing  and  reporting  process  to  be  repeated 
in  the  new  session 

Be  that  as  It  may.  subsequent  efforts  made 
at  the  staff  level  to  arrange  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  meet  with  the  committee  at  a  con- 
venient time  and  in  public  were  not  Irullful 

Finally  on  April  27.  1967,  the  chairman  of 
the  cnmmlttt  wrote  to  Secretary  Rusk  as 
follows 


Thank  you  for  vour 


.April  27.  1967. 
Tlie  Honorable  Dean  Rivsk. 
Srrrctary  of  State. 

DF.AB  Mr  Skcretabt:  You  will  recall  that 
earlier  this  year  the  Cununttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  requested  you  to  appear  in  public 
session  to  discuss  the  role  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  United  States  as  a  great  power,  but 
you  were  unable  to  accept  those  invitations. 

In  view  of  the  Important  events  which 
have  taken  place  since  then,  would  vou  be 
Willing  to  .ippear  in  public  se.sslon  for'a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  our  foreign  policy,  with 
special  attention  to  Southeast  Asia,  on  Tues- 
day, May  2.  or  Tuesdav.  May  9  •  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  public 
understanding  of  our  policy  if  vou  could 
arranife  to  be  w'th  us 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  W    Ptll-BBICIIT. 

On  May  2.  1967,  Secretary  Rusk  replied  to 
the  chairman  as  follows: 

May  2.  1967. 
Hon.  J  W  Pti  BRIGHT. 

Chatr-man.  Commi-tre  ,,n  Forrign  Relations 
U  S   Aciatf 

Dear  Mr.  Chair.man 
letter  of  .April  27. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  general  discus- 
sion of  our  foreign  pulicv,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Southeast  Asia,  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  seems  to  me  how- 
ever, that  the  value  of  such  a  discussion 
could  be  greatly  enhanced  If  it  were  held 
in  EiPcutivf  session  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  particular  situ- 
ations in  particular  countries  In  public  with- 
out risking  considerable  damage  to  our  lor- 
eign  relations.  A  public  session  would  cirrv 
with  it,  therefore,  many  of  the  inhibitions 
which  attend  a  press  conference  Aji  Execu- 
tive session  would  permit  a  randut  ,-rchanae 
of  news  end  could  he  valuable  it  «eems  to 
me,  both  to  the  Committee  and  to  mvself 
I  would  see  no  objection  to  a  mutual  revie-- 
■>f  the  transcript  .f  an  Executive  session  to 
determine  whether  substantui  portions  of  it 
might  be  made  public. 

If  the  procedure  u  agreeable  with  the 
Committee,  I  would  be  pleased  to  appear  on 
Tuesday,  .May  9.  or  Tuesday,  May  16,  which- 
ever would  be  more  convenient  for  the  Com- 
mittee 

With  every  gfod  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 
And   on    May    3,    the   chairman   replied   aa 
follows: 


May  3,  1067. 
The  Honorable  Dfvn  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  2,  the  Committee  will  be  very  pleased 
to  h.ive  you  in  E.\e.  uiive  Session  mi  May  16 
at  10  00  AAI. 

T  regret  that  you  do  not  wish  to  appear  In 
public  session,  as  I  think  the  E;eneral  public 
would  benefit  very  much  by  a  discu.ssion  of 
our  present  .situation. 

With  best  wishes   I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J    W    FrLURIGIlT. 


There  the  subject  rested  until  October  12. 
1967  At  that  tune  the  chairman  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  as  follows- 

October  12,  1967 
The  Honorable  Diav  Hi-sk, 
Seeretary  of  State. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Sfcp.ftary  In  view  of  recent  dls- 
cus.slon  on  the  Senate  Floor  reg.irding  the 
need  for  public  enllirhtenmcnt  with  respect 
to  our  policies  in  Vietnam,  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  renew  my  past  invitations  tliat  you 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  public  session  to  dl.scu.ss  i.ssues 
raised  by  our  policies  there. 

I    would    be   very    happy    to   consult   with 
your  staff  to  work  out  an  appropriate  time 
lor  >our  appearance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.   W    PfLBRICHT, 

Chairman. 
On  October  19,  1967  Secretary  Rusk  replied 
to  the  chairman  .ls  follows : 

OCTOBEB  19.  1967. 
Hon    J.  W    Ft'LBRIGHT, 

C/iair?na7i.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US  Senate. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  12  in  which  vou  siiLtgested 
I  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Poreli^n 
Relations  in  public  session  to  discuss  Issues 
raised  by  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  rca.sons  I  h.ive  mentioned  to  vou 
in  earlier  exchanges,  I  believe  our  meetinc 
would  be  of  greater  vaJue  and,  at  the  same 
time,  run  less  risk  t.f  daniagtrffe  our  foreiitn 
relations  in  this  critically  important  time  if 
It  were  held  in  executive  session  .An  executive 
se.sslon  would,  of  cour.=e.  permit  a  more  can- 
did exchange  of  views  which  I  believe  would 
i)e  valuable  both  to  the  Committee  and  to 
myself. 

Following  such  a  meeting  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  for  us  to  review  the  transcript  in 
order  to  reach  agreement  :ls  to  whether  .'.ub- 
stantlal  portions  of  it  could  be  made  public. 
As  you  know,  this  procedure  has  been  used 
many  times  In  the  past.  and.  It  seems  to  me. 
would  best  meet  the  Committees  and  our 
requirements 

With  all  best  wishes, 
Suicerely, 

Dean  Risk. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  Secretary's  letter 
of  October  19.  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  discussed  the  subject  at  Its 
business  mee-in?  of  October  31  At  that  meet- 
ing I  t(X)k  <he  (XJsitlon.  and  so  moved,  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  should 
instruct  its  chairman  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  l>resident  of  the  United 
Stales,  expressing  the  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee at  liiC  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stat«  to  meet  with  the  committee  to  discu.=s 
With  it  in  public  session  the  American  in- 
volvement in  southeast  .Asia. 

I  withdrew  'hat  motion,  however,  when 
another  member  suggested  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  I  thought  reasonable:  namely, 
that  the  Secretary  of  St.ite  be  invited  to 
ra«et  with  the  committee  to  explain  why  he 
was  .Tiusing  to  .ippcaj  belore  the  committee. 
On  October  :il.  therefore,  the  chairman 
of  the  commniittee.  .ucting  on  the  ba^is  of  its 
instructions,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Secretary  Rusk: 

October  31.  1967 
Hon    Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
WasKingtcm,  D  C. 

Dear  .Ms  secretary  ITie  Comimttee  on 
Foreign  Rtlatious  has  discussed  your  Octo- 
ber 19  retpouie  to  our  letter  of  the  12th 
which  invited  you  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  public  session  to  discuss  Issues 
raised  by  our  puli'-ies  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam. Particular  ailenilon  was  given  to  your 
belief  that  you  should  instead  appear  at  an 
executive  sesfiion. 

The  Committee  has  agreed  to  Invite  you  to 
attend  an  execuuve  session  deeigued  pri- 
marily to  elicit  and  consider  your  reasons  for 
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preferring  to  avoid  .i  meeting  Willi  Commit- 
tee members  before  the  public.  At  that  ses- 
sion there  would,  of  course,  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity lor  tubstaiitue  discussion  about  Viet- 
nam policy  and  other  issues. 

As.'-uming  \oiir  concurrence.  Mr    Marcy  of 
the   Commiilee   staff   will   contact  AssisUint 
Secretary  Macoml>er  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate time  lor  the  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  \V.  Fi'UBRic.HT.  Chairman. 

On  November  1.  Secretary  Rusk  replied 
to  the  chairman  us  follows: 

NOVEMBCB  1,  1967. 

Hon    J.  W     Fl-LBRICHT. 

Cliairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Srnate. 
Dear  .Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  be  plea.';cd  to 
attend  an  Executive  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  as  discussed  in  our 
recent  correspondence. 

As  you  suggest.  I   will  lisk  Mr.  Macomber 
to  arrange  with  Mr.  Marcy  a  mutually  con- 
venient time  for  the  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 

On  November  7.  Secretary  Rusk  met  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  for 
more  than  3  hours  discussed  not  only  his 
reluctance  to  appear  ijefore  the  committee, 
but  some  aspects  of  American  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

At  the  end  of  that  hearing  the  Secretary 
Indicated  that  he  wanted  further  time  to 
consider  whether  he  would  comply  with  the 
committees  request  for  a  public  hearing  on 
Vietnam  and.  when  pressed  for  a  time  by 
which  he  might  decide  whether  to  comply 
with  the  committee  request,  he  said  he  would 
replv  promptly. 

November  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Wa!<hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  today  discussed  its  Invi- 
tation to  you  to  testify  in  public  on  United 
States  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  .Members  were  not  unanimous  in  be- 
lieving that  such  an  appearance  by  you  at 
this  time  would  be  desirable,  it  is  fair  to 
note  that  most  of  those  present  felt  that  a 
public  exchange  of  views  would  be  most 
helpful  sometime  before  adjournment. 
There  was  a  -Mrong  feeling  that  it  was  proper 
to  discuss  these  policies  in  the  legislative 
environment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unavoid- 
ably a  jKirt  of  jiublic  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.   W.   FULBRICHT, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  St.\te. 
Wastiington.  D.C.  December  8,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  \V.  FrLBRIGIiT. 

C!  au  rnaji.  Covnmitce  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  November  30.  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  a  public  hearing  with  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  Vlet-Nam. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  always  ready  to  consult  with  any  appro- 
priate committee  of  th"  Congress  on  Viet- 
Niun.  or  on  other  matters  involving  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  the 
hearing  should  be  in  open  or  in  executive 
se.ssion. 

.Any  thorough  hearing  on  our  involvement 
in  Vlet-Nam  would  necessarily  deal  ■.•ith 
questions  cf  military  operations  and  war 
planning,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  rela- 
tions with  otiier  povernmcnts.  The  Commit- 
tee is  entitled  to  know  my  views  on  these 
questions.  But  because  A  the  extreme  sen- 
sitivity of  these  matters.  I  .'.m  convinced  that 
they  should  be  fully  discussed  only  in  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Committee. 

I  would  be  L'lad  to  agree — as  I  have  with 
all  other  Congressional  committees  where  I 


have  i.ppearrd  to  discuss  matters  of  critical 
national  Importance  and  sensitivity-  to  the 
prompt  release  of  all  portions  of  my  testi- 
mony that  our  security  interests  will  permit. 
As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  Ijocn 
the  consistent  policy  of  all  previous  .Admin- 
istrations to  discuss  matters  of  this  k;!id  in 
executive  session,  while  an  lirined  conllicl  is 
in  progress.  The  single  exc(  plion  to  this  pol- 
icy, which  occurred  early  l:;st  y.^ar,  does  not 
in  any  way  suggest  tint  the  consistent  juac- 
tice  of  the  past  should  be  ;  b.mdoncd. 

To  recapitulate.  I  ;  m  ready  to  cnme  be- 
fore the  Committee  in  executive  se.ssion 
whenever  the  Committee  ciesires  to  discu.ss 
our  policy  in  Vict-Nam  v.itn  me,  I  am  ready 
to  respond  fully  to  the  Committee's  ques- 
tions. I  am  ready  to  agree  to  the  release  of 
those  questions  and  aiis.vers  th.il  may  be 
released  without  endangering  our  men  in 
■V'let-Nam,  our  security  interests,  or  our 
diplomatic  efforts  to  end  this  conflict-  rec- 
oijnizing  that  our  foes,  as  well  as  our  iri.  luls. 
will  carefully  examine  the  record. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  of  ihe  Ccjm- 
mittoe  will  feel  that  my  reply  is  sulTiciently 
responsive.  But  a.s  you  point  out,  there  are 
substantial  differences  of  view  on  this  mat- 
ter among  the  Members  of  your  committee. 
and  I  believe  I  would  encounter  .'iznilicant 
disagreement  whatever  my  reply. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  v.ill  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  my  view,  even  tliou^th 
not  all  of  them  may  lind  it  possible  lo  ai,'ree 
with  It. 

Sincerely. 

Dean    R^tsk. 


Mr,  Prt.sident,  I  wish  to  applaud  at 
tli.s  time  and  commend  the  dislimtuished 
.'^cnior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr. 
Mi-NDTl  lor  the  effective  and  able  v.'ork 
he  did  in  regard  lo  the  amendment  in- 
tiodi:ced  by  him.  with  me  as  a  cospon.snr, 
and  lhi>  help  which  he  ^;avc  me  on  the 
Byid  amcndmi-nt  Ir.bt  Au.^^usl. 

It  nas  been  a  long  fiRht.  It  has  taken 
G  months  lo  !.;el  ILL;  Export -Import 
Cank  legL^lation  lliroui;h  Con.n'css  with 
amendments  which  prevent  the  use  of 
la.xpaycrs'  moneys  u  finance  uansac- 
lion.s  with  those  nation.^  which  are  trad- 
ing with  our  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  aijplaud  the  action  tlie 
House  of  Repi'c;;entatives  look  today. 


AMENDED  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virfrinia.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  moments  ago  the  House  by  near 
unanimous  vote  approved  the  amended 
Export-Import  Bank  Act. 

If  I  understand  the  House  action  cor- 
rectly, it  in  substance  combines  both  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  the  Mundt-Byrd 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate  last 

AURUSt. 

Specifically,  both  House  and  Senate 
actions  do  these  three  thinss: 

One,  they  eliminate  the  President's  dis- 
cretionary authority. 

I  believe  that  helijs  and  it  is  a  first 
step  toward  correcting  the  imbalance 
v.'hich  has  begun  lo  exist  between  the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

Tv.'o,  they  prevent  the  use  of  Export - 
Import  Bank  funds — taxpayers'  money — 
to  finance  the  buildins  of  a  Fiat  plant 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  measure  ends 
any  proposal  to  use  lax  funds  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  build  a  Fiat  jilant  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  fantastic  proposal. 

Three,  they  prevent  the  ur;e  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  finance  trade  v.ilh  any 
nations  trading  with  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  House 
action,  as  it  sustains  the  view  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  the  views  of  the  Senate  which  ac- 
cepted the  Byrd  amendment  by  a  \  ole  of 
56  to  26  last  August. 

I  said  at  the  time,  and  I  say  frankly 
again  today,  that  some  American  com- 
panies ■will  have  their  profits  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  and  the  action  of 
the  Senate  last  August.  However,  with 
the  severe  casualties  which  the  American 
people  are  suffering  in  Vietnam  we  can- 
not concern  ourselves  about  business 
profits  if  those  profits  come  as  a  result 
of  trading  with  our  enemies. 


ORDER      FOR       RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  MONDALE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
ihe  conclusion  of  morning  business  to- 
morrow, the  dLstinsuished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  MondaleJ  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  lo  exceed  20  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chain  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    1968   CRIME 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma,s.,achu.setts.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  loday  received  the 
Pre.sidcnt'.s  1968  crime  me.ssagc.  I  believe 
it  is  a  historic  document  as  much  for 
what  it  leaves  out  as  for  what  it  in- 
cludes. In  each  of  his  annual  crime  mes- 
sages. President  Johnson  ha.s  jiiven  the 
Nation  a  challen.oe  and  a  program  for 
dealing  with  the  iiroblem  of  crime  effec- 
tively, and  comprehensively,  v.ith  a  sense 
of  rational  priorities  and  of  the  separa- 
tion of  local  and  Federal  responsibility, 
without  i^anic,  without  .seeking  .scape- 
goats, and  without  claiming  that  any  of 
his  ijroposals  vc>uld  be  a  i.ar.acca. 

Or.cc  a:-iain  th:^  key  feature  nf  our  .-.nti- 
crimc  ijrogrr.m  .s  jia.ssasc  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  -Act  which  v.'ill 
jjrovide  ma.'^.siv?  assistance  to  State  and 
local  '-'overnmciit:^  in  their  effort.s  to  i)re- 
vent  and  control  crime  and  to  rehabili- 
tate offender,^  and  '.vhich  wi!l  stimulate 
stroni  Federal  leadership  in  the  research 
and  development  efforts  ncce.s-sary  to 
bring  our  criminal  .iuslice  system  fully 
into  the  20th  century.  I  am  especiany 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Pre.'-.ident  lias 
a^ain  exnres.-cd  his  '-•.inport  for  the  es- 
tablishmenl  of  a  National  In.siitute  of 
Criminal  .Justice,  a  j^roposal  -.vhich  I  in- 
troduced in  ilie  Scnat.-^  last  Frbuiarv  ts 
S.  092. 

It  is  clear  from  the  President's  nvs- 
sage  and  tlie  description  ol  the  amend- 
ments lo  safe  streets  which  he  supports, 
that  ho  is  now  placing  the  full  weight 
and  influence  of  the  adnin-.istraticn  be- 
hind the  so-called  clean  bill  wh-ch  Sen- 
ator Hart  and  I,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  presented  lo  the 
Judiciar>-  Committee  last  November.  Tre 
clean  bill  sj-nthesizes  the  orminal  safe 
streets  bill,  the  most  constructive  raits 
of  the  House  passed  version,  and  the 
reasonable  parts  of  the  Senate  Criminal 
Law  Subcommittee's  revision.  I  belie ve 
the  clean  bill,  the  t«xt  of  which  can  be 
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found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume   113    part   26.   page  35716    is  a   bill 
which  will  receive  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  w:l!  be  found  ac- 
ceptable by  a  majority  of  the  House  once 
its  provisions  are  fully  undersuwid    De- 
spite the  fact  that  there  were  .sufTlcient 
vot^s  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commirtee 
to  report  that  bill  in  the  last  session,  those 
of  us  who  support  it  were  obstructed  in 
'^ur  efforts  to  achieve  passaije  last  yrar 
by  those  who  wish  to  hold  it  as  a  hostage, 
which  can  be  ransomed  only  through  ac- 
ceptance  of  their  own  theories  of  crime 
control,   ail   of   which,   apart   from    the 
question  of  merit,  are  totally  irrelevant 
to  the  focus  and  substance  of  this  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  President's 
personal   baclcing   for  our  approach,   we 
will  now  be  able  to  break  the  loKJam  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  report  the 
clean  bill  with  dispatch.  I  would  point 
out  that  if  we  are  not  successful  in  ob- 
taining action  in  this  committee,  tliere 
are  other  committees  considering  related 
legislation  to  which  the  addition  of  safe 
streets  would  be  mo.'^t  appropriate,  espe- 
cially since  much  of   this  measure  has 
been  pa-ssed  by  the  House  and  since  this 
bill  has  been  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  nearly  a  year  now. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
State  Plrearms  Control  Assistance  Act. 
designed  to  help  control  the  largely  un- 
fettered flow  of  deadly  firearms  which 
contributes  so  much  to  crime  and  vio- 
lence in  the  Nation.  Here.  too.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  achieve  prompt  and  Vf- 
fective  action  in  the  Judician.-  Commit- 
tee, but  if  the  traditional  obstnictionist 
attitude  fostered  by  certain  interests — or 
should  I  say  self-interest — groups  con- 
tinues, we  shall  have  to  seek  other  ave- 
nues to  assure  that  the  Senate  will  be 
allowed  to  work  its  will  on  this  subji-ct. 

I  can  be  m  ich  more  optimistic  about 
the  progress  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Aot.  We  are  polishing  this 
bill  right  now  'n  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee, and  we  expect  to  meet  next  week 
in  executive  session  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee,  where  I  am  sure  it 
Will  receive  immediate  consideration. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  text  of  the 
antinot  bill  mentioned  in  the  Presidents 
messa^-e  and  I  will  examine  it  with  great 
care  and  interest.  It  was  my  own  con- 
clusion that  the  hearings  we  had  in  the 
Judiciary    Committee    on    this    subject 
dem.onstiated    that    there    was   no    real 
need  for  Federal  leaislation  in  this  field. 
that  State  and  local  iiovernments  were 
fully  empowered  and  willing  to  piuiish 
rioters,  arsonists,  and  looters,  and  that 
there   existed    a    real    danger    that    the 
passage  of  such  legislation  would  mis- 
lead the  American  people  by  represent- 
ing that  we  had  dealt  adequately  with 
the  riot  problem  when  in  fact  we  were 
doing    iiothins    of    substance.    Perhaps, 
after  we  have  passed  a  strong  civil  rights 
bill  demonstrating  our  continued  dedi- 
cation to  equality  and  justice  for  every 
American,  and  after  we  have  passed  the 
two   bills   which    really   hold   hope   for 
helping    to    prevent   and   control    riots; 
namely,  the  safe  streets  and  gun  con- 
trol bills,  and  after  we  have  considered 
and  passed  bills  providing  new  programs 
and  new  appropriations  to  deal  with  the 
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real  problems  of  our  urban  areas,  the 
poverty,  ignorance,  disra.se  and  depriva- 
tion which  letid  to  the  tensions  and  hos- 
tility that  lie  at  the  root  of  riots,  per- 
haps then  we  con.slder  an  antiriot  bill. 
Rut  I  have  serious  doubts  that  such  a 
mrasure.  even  if  its  passage  can  ulti- 
mately be  justified,  deserves  any  priority 
in  the  90th  Congress 

AL:ain.  Mr  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  and  respect 
for  President  Johnson's  approach  to  the 
crime  problem  When  the  histm-v  of  this 
decade  is  written.  I  think  his  leadership 
In  the  fight  against  crime  will  be  well 
noted  by  a  gii'i  '  /       •;   -i 


CONSUMER  CREDIT  PROTECTION 

ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  a;~k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
on  S   5 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
'S.  5)  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  by  leqiunng  the  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges  in  connection 
with  extension  of  credit,  which  was. 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in.sert: 

Section  l  This  Act  may  he  cited  .is  the 
■Consumer  Credit  Protoctlon  Act". 

TITLE  I— CRKDIT  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  101  lai  Tlie  Pc<Jernl  Reserve  Act  Is 
.imenUed  by  atrlkinu  Hie  llrst  sentence  and 
inserting 

■TITLE  I-THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

"SEC-TION     1.    SHORT    TITLE    AND    DEFINITIONS 

This  title  may  be  cited  iifi  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act." 

lb)  Title  I  ot  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is 
blended  by  chunRlng  Atf.  wherever  that 
word  Is  used  with  relerence  to  title  I  of  the 
Fedenil  Reserve  Act  i.vs  so  designated  by 
siibseclton  (o.)  ol  this  section)  to  read 
■tltlo" 

ici  TTie  PedcrAl  Reserve  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  ond: 

"TITLE   II— CREDIT  TRANSACTIONS 
"DECLABATION    or    PURroSE 

"Sec  201.  The  Congress  finds  that  economic 
st.ibiUziitlon  would  be  enhanced  and  that 
competition  among  the  various  financial  in- 
stitutions and  other  firms  etig.iged  in  the 
extension  of  consumer  credit  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  Informed  use  of  L-redlt. 
The  informed  use  of  credit  results  from  an 
aw.ireness  of  the  cost  thereof  by  consumers. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  itle  to  assure  a 
meaningful  disclosure  of  credit  terms  .so  that 
the  consumer  will  be  able  to  compi\re  more 
readily  the  various  credit  terms  available  to 
lilm  .ind  avoid  the  uuinlormed  use  of  credit. 

"'DCrlNITIONS 

I  Sec  202.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 

"la)  Board'  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Pedenil   Reserve  System. 

"(bi  "credit"  means  the  right  granted  by 
a  creditor  to  a  person  other  than  an  organiza- 
tion to  defer  payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt 
and  defer  its  payment,  where  the  debt  is  con- 
tracted by  the  obligor  primarily  for  personal. 
family,  household,  or  agricultural  purposes! 
The  term  does  not  Include  any  contract  In 
the  form  of  a,  bailment  or  lease  except  to  the 
extent  specifically  Included  within  the  term 
consumer  credit  sale'. 

■ic)  "consumer  credit  sale'  means  a  trans- 


action In  which  credit  Is  granted  by  a  seller 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  goods  or 
services.  If  such  seller  regularly  engages  In 
credit  transactions  as  a  seller,  and  such 
goods  or  services  are  purchased  primarily  for 
a  personal,  family,  household  or  agricultural 
purpose  The  term  does  not  include  any  con- 
tract in  the  form  of  a  bailment  or  lea.se  un- 
less the  obligor  contracts  to  pay  as  compen- 
sation for  use  a  sum  substantially  equivalent 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  or 
services  Involved,  and  unless  It  Is  agreed 
that  the  obligor  is  bound  to  become,  or  for 
no  other  or  a  merely  nominal  consideration 
has  the  option  of  becoming,  the  ow-ner  of 
the  goods  upon  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  contract 

""idl  flnance  charge"  means  the  sum  of 
nil  the  mandatory  charges  imposed  directly 
or  indirectly  by  a  creditor,  and  payable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  an  obligor,  .s  ,in  inci- 
dent to  the  extension  of  credit,  including 
lo.in  lees,  .service  and  carrying  charges,  dis- 
counts, interest,  time  price  dltferrntlals.  In- 
vestigators" fees.  Costs  of  anv  guarantee  or 
insurance  protecting  the  creditor  against 
the  obligor"s  default  or  other  credit  loss,  and 
any  amount  payable  under  a  point,  discount, 
or  other  system  of  additional  charges  ex- 
cept that 

"I  I)  If  Itemized  and  disclosed  under  sec- 
tion 203.  the  term  "finance  charge"  does  not 
include  amounts  collected  by  a  creditor,  or 
included  in  the  credit,  for 

"•<A(  fees  and  charges  prescribed  by  law 
which  actually  are  or  will  be  paid  to  public 
officials  for  determining  the  existence  of  or 
for  perfecting  or  releasing  or  satlsivlng  any 
security  related  to  a  credit  tninsactlon  or 
the  premium,  not  In  excess  of  those  fees  and 
charges,  payable  for  any  insurance  in  lieu  of 
perfecting  the  security;  or 
"iBt   taxes:  and 

•■(2 1  where  credit  is  secured  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  an  interest  in  real  property  the 
term  does  not  include,  in  addition,  to  the 
duly  Itemized  and  disclosed  costs  referred  to 
In  clauses  lA)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
costs  of 

••(A»  title  examination,  title  insurance,  or 
corresponding  procedures; 

"iBi  preparation  of  the  deed,  settlement 
statement,  or  other  documents; 

"iC)  escrows  for  future  payments  of  taxes 
and  insurance: 

•  iD)  notarizing  the  deed  and  other  docu- 
ments; 

"'I El  appraisal  fees;  or 

■■iF)  credit  reports. 

"lei  "creditor"  means  any  individual,  or 
any  partnership,  corporation,  association,  co- 
operative, or  other  entity.  Including  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  mstrunu'iital- 
Ity  thereof,  or  any  other  government  .-r  po- 
litical subdivis-lon  or  agency  or  instrumen- 
tahty  thereof.  If  such  individual  ..r  entity 
regularly  engages  in  credit  transactions, 
wliether  in  connection  •.•ith  the  tale  if  goods 
and  services  or  otherwise,  and  extends,  or 
arranges  for  the  extension  of,  credit  for 
which  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge  is 
required. 

"■(f)(1)  "annual  percentage  rate"  means, 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(b).  203(c), 
and  203(d).  the  nominal  annual  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  actuarial  method  (United 
Suites  rule) . 

'  2)  The  Board  may  prescribe  methods 
other  than  the  actuarial  method,  if  the  Board 
determines  that  the  use  of  such  other  meth- 
ods will  materially  simplify  computation 
while  retaining  reasonable  accuracy  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  determined  under  the 
actuarial  method. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  203(d). 
the  :erm  equivalent  annual  percentage  rate' 
means  the  rate  or  rates  computed  by  multi- 
plying the  rate  or  rates  used  to  compute  ;he 
finance  charge  for  any  period  by  the  number 
of  periods  in  a  year. 

'  (4)    Where  a  creditor  imposes  the  same 
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finance  charge  f./r  all  balances  within  a 
specified  range,  the  annual  percentage  rate 
or  equivalent  annual  percentage  rate  shall 
be  computed  on  the  median  balance  within 
the  range  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(b), 
L'03(ci  .  and  •J03(dl  . 

"ig)  open  end  credit  plan"  means  a  plan 
prescribing  the  terms  of  credit  transactions 
which  may  be  made  thereunder  from  time  to 
time  and  under  the  terms  of  which  a  flnance 
tharge  may  be  computed  on  the  outstanding 
uiip.ild  balance  from  time  to  time  there- 
under. 

"•  I  h )  "installment  open  end  credit  plan' 
in<-ans  an  open  end  credit  plan  which  lias 
I. IIP  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 
1  1  )  creates  a  .--ecvirlty  interest  in.  or  pro- 
vides for  a  lien  on.  or  retention  of  title  to, 
any  property  ( whether  real  or  personal, 
imgitale  or  intangible).  i2)  provides  for  a 
repayment  schedule  pursuant  to  which  less 
than  (JO  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  balance 
at  any  time  outstanding  under  the  plan  is 
required  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months, 
(T  (3)  provides  that  amounts  in  excess  of 
required  p.tymenus  under  the  repayment 
schedule  are  aj.plied  to  lulure  payments  In 
the  order  oi    their  respective  due  dates. 

"(1)  "organization"  means  a  corporation, 
government  or  f:overnment;il  subdivision  or 
agency,  business  or  other  trust,  estate,  part- 
nership, or  .isstwriation. 

•■ij)  .State"  means  any  .State,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"niscLosrRr  ur  r ina.vce  charges; 

ADVERTISI.NG 

'Sec.  203,  (a)  Each  creditor  shall  furnish 
to  each  person  to  vvln)m  credit  is  extended 
and  upon  whom  a  finance  charge  is  or  may 
be  imposed  the  information  required  by  this 
.-cctiMH  1:1  ;;ccord.iiicc  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

"(bi  This  subsection  applies  to  consumer 
credit  tales  other  than  sales  under  an  open 
end  credit  plan.  For  each  .such  sale  the 
creditor  shall  dlFClose.  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable. 

""(1)  the  cash  price  cf  the  property  or 
service  purch;ised: 

"i2)  the  sum  of  any  .imounts  credited  as 
dovvnpaynient   (including  any  trade-in); 

"(3)  the  dliTerence  between  the  amounts 
set  forth  in  paragraphs   il)    and   (21; 

"■(4)  all  other  charges,  individually  Item- 
ized, which  are  included  la  the  amount  of 
the  credit  extended  but  which  are  not  part 
of  the  .nn;ince  charge: 

■"(5)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  (the 
sum  of  the  amounts  disclosed  under  (3)  and 
(4  I  above i ; 

"(6)  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge 
(such  charge  or  a  portion  of  such  charge, 
may  be  dengnated  as  a  time-price  differen- 
tial or  as  a  similar  term  to  the  extent  ap- 
plicable) ; 

"(7)  the  finance  charge  expressed  as  an 
annua!  percentage  rate: 

"'1 8)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  oi  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness: 

"'i9»  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  in  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments: and 

■"(10)  a  de.'-cription  (f  any  security  inter- 
est held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired  by  the 
creditor  in  connection  with  tlie  extension  of 
credit,  and  a  clear  identification  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  interest  relates. 
Pixeept  .IS  otherwise  hereinafter  provided, 
•he  disclosure  required  by  this  subsection 
.shall  be  made  before  the  credit  is  extended. 
C.inpli.iiice  may  be  :itt.iined  by  disclosing 
such  information  in  the  contract  or  other 
evidence  (  f  indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  tiie 
c.bligor.  Where  a  seller  receives  a  purchase 
order  by  mail  or  telephone  without  personal 
solicitation  by  a  representative  of  the  seller 
and  the  cash  price  and  deferred  payment 
price  and  the  terms  o£  financing,  including 


the  annual  percentage  rate,  are  set  lorth  in 
the  seller"s  catalcsg  or  other  printed  m:iteri,il 
distributed  to  the  public,  the  disclosure  shall 
be  made  on  or  before  the  date  the  tirst  pay- 
ment is  due.  'Where  a  creditor  mails  or  other- 
wise transmits  monthly  ur  other  periodic 
bills  or  statements  in  connection  with  any 
sale  to  which  this  subsection  is  applicable, 
each  sucii  bill  or  statement  shall  set  forth, 
to  the  extent  applicable,  the  items  desTibed 
in  fUt)sectlon  (d)(3)  of  this  section,  except 
that  if  the  credit  is  extended  f  >r  a  period  of 
live  years  or  more,  the  items  described  in 
subsection  (d)  (3)  need  not  be  set  lorth  more 
than  once  in  each  calendar  year.  If  a  credit 
.sale  is  one  of  a  series  of  credit  transactions 
made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  providing 
for  the  addition  of  the  deferred  payment 
price  of  that  sale  to  an  existing  mitstanding 
balance,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  credit, 
is  extended  has  approved  in  writing  both 
the  annual  percentage  rate  or  rates  .'.nd  the 
method  of  computing  the  finance  charge  or 
cliirges.  and  the  creditor  retains  no  scxirity 
interest  in  any  goods  sold  a=,  to  which  he  has 
received  payments  aggregating  the  amount  of 
the  sales  price  Including  any  finance  charges 
attributable  thereto,  then  the  disclosure  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  for  the  particular 
.sale  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  date 
the  first  payment  for  that  sale  is  due. 

"'ici  This  subsection  applies  to  exten- 
sions of  credit  other  than  consuiner  credit 
sales  or  transactions  under  an  open  end 
credit  plan.  Any  creditor  making  a  loan  or 
otherwise  extending  credit  under  this  sub- 
.section  shall  disclose,  to  the  extent  appli- 
cable. 

"(1)  the  amount  of  credit  of  which  the 
obligor  w^lU  have  the  actual  use.  or  which 
is  or  will  l>e  paid  to  him  or  for  his  account 
or  to  another  person  on  his  behalf: 

"■(2)  all  charges,  individually  iiemi^ed. 
which  are  included  in  the  amount  of  the 
credit  extended  bvit  which  are  not  part  of 
the  finance  charge; 

"(3)  the  total  amount  to  be  financed  ithe 
sum  of  items  (1)   and  (2)   above); 

"■(4)    the  amount  of  the  finance  charge; 
'■(5)    the   finance   charge   expressed   as   an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

■■(6)  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  periods  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay 
the  indebtedness; 

■"(7)  the  default,  delinquency,  or  similar 
charges  payable  in  the  event  of  late  pay- 
ments:  and 

'"i8i  a  description  of  any  security  interest 
held  or  to  be  retained  or  acquired  by  the 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  exten.sion  of 
credit,  and  a  clear  ldentiflc^atlon  of  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  security  interest  relate.s. 
Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  provided,  the 
disclosure  required  by  this  subsection  .shall 
be  made  before  the  credit  is  extended.  Com- 
pliance may  be  attained  by  disclosing  tuch 
information  in  the  note  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  to  be  signed  by  the  obligor. 
Where  a  creditor  receives  a  request  lor  .in 
extension  of  credit  by  mail  or  telephone 
without  personal  solicitation  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  creditor  and  the  t«rms  of  fi- 
nancing, including  the  annual  percent,age 
rate  for  representative  amounts  of  credit,  are 
set  forth  in  the  creditor's  pnnted  material 
distributed  to  the  public,  or  in  the  contract 
of  loan  or  other  printed  material  delivered  to 
the  obligor,  the  disclosure  shall  be  made  en 
or  before  the  date  the  first  payment  is  due. 
Where  a  creditor  mails  or  otherv^ise  traiis- 
mits  monthly  or  other  periodic  bills  or  state- 
ments in  connection  with  any  extension  of 
credit  to  wluch  this  subsection  is  applicable. 
each  such  bill  or  statement  shall  set  lortli. 
to  the  extent  applicable,  the  items  described 
in  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this  section,  except 
that  if  such  credit  is  extended  for  a  period  of 
five  years  or  more,  the  items  described  in 
subsection  (d)  (3)  need  not  be  set  forth  more 
than  once  in  each  calendar  year. 


"idMli  This  subsection  .ipjilies  to  open 
end  credit  plans. 

•■i2t  Before  i opening  any  ncvnxint  under  an 
open  end  credit  plan,  the  creditor  sh.iil,  to 
the  extent  applicable,  disclose  to  the  person 
to  whom  credit  is  to  be  extended — 

■i.A)  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed,  including  the  time 
]>eriod.  if  any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
:. nance  charge: 

■■(B)  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed: 

•■iCi  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  iinaiicc  ch.irge  i  including  any 
minimum  or  lixed  :imount  imposed  as  a 
linance  charge),  the  anntiai  percentage  rate 
of  the  finance  charge  to  be  imposed,  if  any, 
..nd,  1:1  the  ca.=e  of  an  installment  oj'cn  end 
credit  plan,  the  equivalent  :innual  )iercent- 
age  rate: 

"(D)  the  conditions  '.mder  wliich  any 
other  ch;(rges  m:iy  be  imposed.  :ind  the 
method  by  which  they  will  be  determined; 
and 

"(E)  the  conditions  under  whic-h  the 
creditor  may  retain  (-r  acciuire  any  security 
interest  in  any  property  to  secure  the  liay- 
ment  of  any  credit  extended  under  the  jilan. 
,ind  a  description  of  the  interest  <:ir  Interests 
which  may  Ije  so  retained  or  actjuired, 

■•i3i  For  each  billing  cycle  at  the  end  i-f 
which  there  is  an  cjiustandlng  balance  ■uiuicr 
:iny  such  account,  the  creditor  shall  disclose. 
to  the  extent  applicable. 

■■(A)  the  oiit.st.uiding  balance  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  beginning  of  the  Ijilliiig  period; 
•■(B)  tlie  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and.  if  a  pur- 
cha-se  was  involved,  a  Ivricf  identification 
I  unless  j^reviously  furnished)  (  f  tlic  goods  or 
services  jnircliased: 

■■(Ci  the  total  amount  credited  \o  the  ac- 
count during  the  jieriod; 

■■iD'  the  .iinount  of  any  finance  charge 
added  to  the  account  during  the  period, 
itemized  to  .show  the  amount,  if  any.  due 
•o  the  application  of  a  percentage  rate  and 
the  amount,  if  any,  imposed  iis  .i  miniiiuun 
or  fixed  charge; 

■■|E)  the  finance  charge  exjiresscd  as  an 
annual  percentage  rate; 

"'iFi  the  balance  on  wliich  tlie  finance 
charge  was  computed  and  statement  of  liow 
the  bal.mce  was  determined  If  such  a  bal- 
ance IS  determined  without  iirst  deducting 
ali  payments  during  the  period,  that  fact 
;.nd  the  amount  (jf  s-uch  i.aynunls  shall  also 
be  disclosed: 

"(G)  the  outstanding  b.dunce  in  the  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  period:  and 

•■iH)  the  date  by  whicli.  or  the  period  iif 
.•-.nv)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  iinance  charges. 

""(4)  If  a  creditcjr  adds  to  this  billing  under 
:in  ojien  end  credit  jilaii  (  lie  or  more  install- 
nient.s  of  other  indebtedness  from  the  same 
oblmor.  the  crediUir  i.s  not  rcq-uired  to  dis- 
close under  tiiis  subsection  any  iiiforniat.on 
which  has  been  disclo.'ed  previou'ly  in  ccun- 
jiliance  with  subsection  ibi  or  (c). 

■i  .5)  Any  creditor  tinder  an  open  end  credit 
iransacli(in  shall  furnish  any  party  to  the 
transaction  with  a  written  estimate  of  the 
approximate  annual  percentac^e  rate  of  t.hc 
tmancc  charge  on  the  transaction  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  tiie 
Bo:<rd.  if  the  party  ni:.king  the  request  .spec- 
ific; or  identifies  the  rep;iyments  schedule 
involved  and  such  other  cs.sential  credit  term-, 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  t'r.e  reguliitions  issued 
by  tlie  Board. 

•■le)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  extension  of  cicdit 
in  connection  with  which  a  security  interest 
is  to  be  retained  or  acquir?d  m  anv  ;  n  p- 
erty  -ivliich  is  used  or  is  expected  to  be  used 
as  a  residence  by  the  person  to  whom  credit 
IS  extended,  the  disclosures  req-aired  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  at  least  tiiree  days 
before  the  transaction  is  consummaU'd  <  r 
before    anv   agreement    to   consummate    tiie 
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transaction  In  entered  into  by  the  party  to 
whom  the  credit  Is  extended,  whichever  Is 
earlier  The  Board  may  if  it  finds  that  such 
action  Is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  home- 
owners to  meet  hona  tide  personal  financial 
emergencies,  prescribe  regulations  authoriz- 
ing the  modification  or  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement to  the  extent  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  In  such  reifulatlons 

NotwlthsLrmdlni?  iny  other  provision  of 
tills  Act  written  acknowledicment  of  receipt 
by  a  persi.n  to  whom  a  statement  Is  -eqiilred 
to  he  ^ven  pursuant  to  this  panKjraph  shiill 
provide  only  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
pr(X)f  of  delivery  thereof 

if  I  Written  acknowledi^ment  nf  a  receipt 
by  a  (jerson  to  whom  d  statement  is  requlretl 
to  be  Klven  pursuant  to  this  secUon  shall  be 
conclusive  proof  of  the  delivery  thereof  nnd. 
unless  the  violation  Is  apparent  on  the  fuce 
of  the  statement,  of  compliance  with  this 
secUon  in  any  action  or  proceeding  by  or 
against  an  assignee  of  the  original  creditor 
without  knowledge  to  the  contrary  by  such 
assignee  when  he  acquires  the  obligation  un- 
less the  assignee  its  subsidiaries,  or  afTlllates, 
are  In  a  continuing  business  relationship 
with  the  original  creditor  Such  acknowledg- 
ment shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  the  ob- 
ligor in  any  action  against  the  original 
creditor 

■  igi  If  there  is  more  than  one  obligor,  a 
creditor  mar  ftirnlsh  a  statement  of  required 
information  to  only  one  of  them  Required 
information  need  not  be  given  In  the 
sequence  or  order  5et  forth  in  this  secuon. 
Additional  information  or  explanations  may 
be  included  So  long  as  it  conveys  subst-in- 
tlally  the  same  meaning,  a  creditor  may  use 
language  or  terminology  in  any  required 
statement  different  from  that  prescribed  by 
this  title. 

■■<h)  If  applicable  State  l.iw  requires  cUs- 
closure  of  items  cf  information  substantially 
similar  to  those  required  by  this  title,  'hen  a 
creditor  who  compiles  with  such  State  law 
may  comply  with  this  title  by  disclosing  only 
the  additional  items  of  Information  required 
by  this  title 

■  I  u  If  information  disclosed  In  accordance 
with  this  section  md  .^ny  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  is  subsequently  rendered 
inaccurate  as  th.>  result  af  a  prepayment,  late 
payment,  adjustment  or  amendment  of  the 
credit  agreement  through  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties  or  as  permitted  by  law.  or  as  the 
result  of  any  act  ir  occurrence  subsequent  to 
the  delivery  of  tie  required  disclosures,  the 
inaccuracy  resulting  therefrom  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  section. 

"(J  I  If  a  creditor,  in  order  to  aid.  promote, 
or  assist  directly  or  indirectly,  any  consumer 
credit  sale.  loan,  or  other  extension  of  credit 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
other  than  an  open  end  credit  plan,  states  or 
otherwise  represents  in  any  advertisement 

"iD  the  rite  of  the  finance  charge,  the 
advertisement  shall  state  the  rate  Jt  ■'he  fi- 
nance charge  expressed  ;is  an  annual  per- 
centage rate:  or 

"i2i  the  amount  of  an  Installment  pay- 
ment or  the  dollar  .imouiit  of  finance  charge. 
the  advertisement  shall  state: 

"lAi  the  c;ish  price  or  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  ."Is  applicable. 

"(B)  the  downpayment.  if  any: 

~(Ci  the  number,  amount,  and  due  dates 
or  period  of  payments  scheduled  to  repay  the 
the  indebtedness  if  such  credit  were  ex- 
tended: -xad 

"iDl  the  rate  of  the  finance  char^'e  ex- 
pressed as  an  annual  percentage  rate 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  advertisements  of  residential  real 
estate  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Board 
m.^.y  by  regulation  require 

■■(k»  No  creditor,  in  order  to  aid.  promote. 
•  r  assist,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  extension 
'  I  credit  under  an  open  end  credit  plan  may 
state  or  otherwise  represent  in  any  advertise- 
ment any  of  the  specific  terms  of  that  plan 
unless  the  advertisement  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously sets  forth 
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"ill  the  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
charge  may  be  imposed.  Including  the  time 
perlcid  If  any,  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
finance  charge: 

(2i  the  method  of  determining  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  a.  finance  charge  will  be 
imposed, 

■•i3)  the  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  (including  any 
minimum  or  fixed  amount  impvxsed  iis  a 
finance  charge  i.  :ind  the  annual  pcrceiiUige 
rate:  and 

■i4i  the  conditions  under  which  any  other 
rharges  may  be  Imp^tsed.  and  the  method 
by   which   they   will   be  determined 

■■'ll  No  creditor  may  state  or  otherwise 
represent  In  any  advertisement 

"i  1  I  that  .1  specified  periodic  credit  amount 
or  installment  amount  can  be  arranged,  un- 
less the  creditor  usually  and  customarily 
arranges  credit  payments  or  installments  for 
that  period  and  In    that  amount,    or 

"i2i  that  a  specified  downpayment  Is  re- 
quired, unless  the  creditor  usually  and  cus- 
tomarily arranges  downpayment.a  In  that 
amount 

"imi  Per  the  purposes  of  subsections  ij). 
iki.  and  ill.  a  catalog  or  other  multiple- 
page  iulvertlsement  shall  be  considered  a 
single  advertisement  If  the  catalog  or  other 
multiple- page  ..dvertlsement  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously displays  a  credit  terms  tJvble  on 
which  the  information  required  to  be  stated 
by  subsections  (J),  (k).  and  (1)  Is  clearly 
set  forth. 

"(ni  The  prohibitions  and  requirements 
of  subsections  iji,  iki,  iIi,  and  ,m>  of  this 
section  shall  apply  only  to  a  creditor  or  his 
agent  directly  or  indirectly  causing  the  pub- 
lication or  dissemination  of  an  advertisement 
and  not  to  the  owner,  emplovees,  or  dis- 
tributors of  the  medium  in  which  the  ad- 
vertisement appears  or  through  which  It  is 
disseminated 

"loi  The  provisions  of  this  .section  shall 
not  apply  to 

■ill  credit  transactions  Involving  exten- 
sions of  cre<llt  for  business  or  commercial 
purposes,  or  to  governments  or  governmental 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities,  or  to  orga- 
nizations, 

'i2»  transactions  in  securities  or  com- 
modities in  accounts  by  a  broker-dealer  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  or 

"i3)  credit  transactions  other  than  real 
property  transactions,  in  which  the  total 
amount  to   be  financed  exceeds  $25,000. 


"regulations 
"Sec    204,    lai    The   Board  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  section  20J.  includ- 
ing provisions 

■■|  1)  describing  the  methods  which  may  be 
used  in  determining  .innual  percentage  rates 
under  section  203.  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  use  of  any  rules,  charts,  tables,  or 
devices  by  creditors  to  convert  to  an  annual 
percentage  rate  any  add-on.  discount,  or 
other  method  of  computing  a  finance  charge: 
■i2i  prescribing  pro<-edures  to  insure  that 
th'»  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  section  203  Is  set  forth  clearly  and 
conspicuously,  and 

■|3i  prescribing  reasonable  tolerances  of 
accuracy  with  respect  to  disclosing  informa- 
tion under  section  203. 

lb)  In  prescribing  regulations  with  re- 
spect tj  reasonable  tolerances  of  accuracy  .as 
required  by  subsection  laiiS),  the  Board 
shall  observe  the  following  limitations: 

'111  The  annual  percentage  rate  may  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  1  per 
centum  for  credit  transactions  payable  in 
substantially  equal  Installments  when  a 
creditor  determines  the  total  finance  charge 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  add-<jn.  discount, 
periodic,  or  other  rate,  and  such  rates  are 
converted  into  an  annual  percentage  rate 
iiirter  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Bo:ird, 

"|2)   The  use  of  rate  tables  or  charts  may 
be  authorized  In  cases   where   the   total  fi- 


nance charge  Is  determined  In  a  manner  other 
than  that  specified  in  paragraph  (1).  Such 
tables  or  charts  may  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure (if  annual  percentage  rates  which 
vary  up  to  8  per  centum  of  the  rate  as  de- 
fined by  section  202ifi  However,  any  cred- 
it.'r  who  willfully  and  knowingly  uses  such 
tables  or  chart,s  In  such  a  manlier  so  as  to 
consistently  understate  the  .innual  percent- 
age rate,  as  defined  by  section  202(f).  shall 
t>e  liable  for  criminal  -jenaltles  under  section 
206ib)    of  this  title 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  creditors  determining 
the  annual  percentage  rate  in  a  manner 
other  than  as  described  In  paragraph  i  1 1  or 
i3).  the  Board  may  authorise  other  reason- 
able tolerances 

(4)  In  order  to  simplify  compliance 
where  irregular  payments  are  Involved,  the 
B-jard  may  authorize  tolerances  jrrratcr  than 
those  speclfifd  in  paragraph   1 1!  i 

"'O  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  may  contiiln  such  cla.sslflcatlons  and 
differentiations  and  may  provide  for  such  ad- 
justments and  exceptions  for  anv  class 
of  transactions  as  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Bi>ard  are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  section  203  or  to  prevent 
circumvention  or  evasion  of,  or  to  facilitate 
compliance  bv  creditors  with,  section  203 
or  any  regulation  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion In  prescribing  exceptions,  the  Board 
may  consider,  :imong  other  things,  whether 
any  class  of  transactions  is  .subject  to  any 
State  law  or  regulation  which  requires  dl.=;- 
closures  substantially  similar  to  those  re- 
quired   by    section    203 

•idl  In  the  exercise  of  Its  [Kiwers  under 
this  title,  the  Board  may  request  the  views 
of  ither  Federal  .igencles  which  in  its  Judir- 
ment  exercise  rpguh.tory  functions  with 
respect  to  any  class  of  creditors,  and  such 
agencies  .shall  furnish  such  views  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Board. 

le)  The  Board  .shall  establish  an  advisory 
committee,  to  advise  .md  con.sult  with  It  In 
the  exercise  of  Us  functions  with  respect  to 
section  203  and  this  section  In  appointing 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  Board 
shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  representation  of 
the  interests  of  sellers  of  merchandl.se  on 
credit,  lenders,  and  the  public  The  commit- 
tee shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call 
of  the  Board,  and  members  thereof  shall  be 
paid  transportation  expenses  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  diem. 

'EFITCT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

"Sec,  205.  la)  This  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  annul,  alter  or  affect,  or  to  exempt 
any  creditor  from  complying  with,  the  laws 
of  any  State  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation m  connection  with  credit  trans- 
actions, except  to  the  extent  that  such  l.iws 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  uf  the  inconsistency. 
This  title  shall  not  otherwise  be  construed 
to  annul,  alter  or  .affect  in  :inv  manner  the 
meanlnc.  scope  or  appllcabllitv  of  the  I.iws 
of  any  State,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
laws  relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates 
of  charges,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
charges,  permissible  under  such  laws  in  con- 
nection with  the  extension  or  use  of  credit, 
nor  to  extend  the  .applicability  of  such  laws 
to  any  class  of  persons  or  transactions  to 
which  such  laws  would  not  otherwise  apply, 
nor  shall  the  disclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  in  connection  with  .my  con- 
sumer credit  sale  as  required  by  this  title  be 
evidence  in  any  action  or  proceeding  that 
such  sale  was  a  loan  or  ;iny  transaction  other 
than  a  credit  sale. 

"(b)  The  Board  .shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  section  203  any 
class  of  crt'lit  transactions  which  It  deter- 
mines are  subject  to  State  law  or  regulation 
substantially  similar  to  the  reqiurements  un- 
der that  section,  with  adequate  provision  for 
enforcement. 

■ic)  Except  as  specified  In  section  206. 
section  203  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
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under  do  not  affect  the  validity  or  enforcl- 
blllty  of  any  contract  or  obligation  under 
State  or  Federal  law. 

"CIVIL    AND    CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

"Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  Any  creditor  who,  in 
connection  with  any  credit  transaction, 
knowingly  falls  In  violation  of  section  203 
I  except  sections  203(1).  203(J).  and  203(k)  ), 
or  .my  regulation  issued  thereunder,  to  dis- 
close any  information  to  any  person  to  whom 
such  Information  is  required  to  be  given 
shall  be  liable  to  such  jjerson  in  the  amount 
of  siOO,  or  in  any  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  finance  charge  required  by  such  creditor 
in  connection  with  such  transaction,  which- 
ever IS  the  greater,  except  that  such  liability 
shall  not  exceed  Jl.OOO  on  any  credit  trans- 
action Any  action  which  may  be  brought 
under  this  subsection  against  the  original 
creditor  In  any  credit  transaction  involving 
a  security  Interest  in  real  property  may  be 
maintained  against  any  assignee  of  the  orig- 
inal creditor  where  such  assignee.  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, or  affiliates  were  in  a  continuing 
business  relationship  with  the  original 
creditor  cither  at  the  time  the  credit  was 
extended  or  at  the  time  of  the  assignment, 
unless  the  assignment  was  involuntary,  or 
the  assignee  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  that  it  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
rea.sonable  likelihood  of  violation  by  the 
original  creditor  and  that  it  maintained  pro- 
cedures reasonably  adapted  to  apprise  it  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  violations. 

"(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  this 
subsection  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
creditor  disclosed  a  percentage  rate  or 
amount  less  than  that  required  to  be  dis- 
closed by  section  203  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  i  after  taking  Into  ac- 
count permissible  tolerances),  or  failed  to 
disclose  information  so  required,  there  shall 
be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
violation  was  made  knowingly.  The  presump- 
tion is  rebutted  if  the  creditor  shows  by 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  that  the  viola- 
tion was  not  intentional  and  resulted  from 
a  ijona  fide  error  notwithstanding  the  main- 
tenance of  procedures  reasonably  adapted  to 
avoid  any  such  error.  A  creditor  has  no 
liability  under  this  subsection  if  within 
fifteen  days  after  discovering  the  error,  and 
prior  to  the  institution  of  an  action  here- 
under or  the  receipt  of  written  notice  of 
the  error,  the  creditor  notifies  the  person 
concerned  of  the  error  and  makes  whatever 
adjustments  in  the  appropriate  account  as 
are  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  person  will 
not  be  required  to  pay  a  finance  charge  In 
excess  of  the  amount  or  percentage  rate  so 
dusclosed. 

"<3)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  in  any  United  States  district 
court,  or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation.  In  any 
such  action  in  which  a  person  is  entitled  to 
recover  a  penalty  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
( 1  ) .  the  defendant  is  also  liable  for  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees  and  court  costs  as  de- 
termined by  the  court. 

■■ib)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully f^ives  false  or  inaccurate  information 
or  fails  to  provide  Information  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
or  any  regulation  issued  thereunder,  or  who 
otherwise  knowingly  and  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
enforce  this  subsection. 

"IC)  No  punishment  or  penalty  provided 
for  a  violation  of  section  203  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  section  204  applies  to  the 
United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  to 
any  State,  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  agency  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division. 

"(d)  No  person  is  subject  to  punishment 
or  penalty  under  this  section  solely  as  the 


result  of  the  disclosure  of  a  finance  charge 
or  percentage  which  Is  greater  than  the 
amount  of  such  charge  or  percentage  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  by  such  person  under 
section  203,  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  207.  All  of  the  functions  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  to  the  .same  extent  as  if 
this  title  were  a  part  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  and  any  person  violating 
or  threatening  to  violate  any  iirovislon  of 
this  title  or  any  regulation  in  implementa- 
tion of  this  title  is  subject  to  the  penalties 
and  entitled  to  the  provisions  and  immuni- 
ties provided  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  exceptions  stated  in  section 
5(a)(6)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)(6))  are  not,  .is  :  uch. 
applicable  to  this  title. 

"(2)  No  bank  or  thrift  institution  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  with  respect  to 
this  title  If  the  bank  or  institution  is  sub- 
ject to  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464id)).  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  il2 
U.S.C.  1730),  or  section  8  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818).  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  i  acting 
directly  or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation)  shall  enforce 
this  title  and  regulations  in  implementation 
thereof  with  respect  to  banks  and  other  in- 
stitutions under  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

"(3)  No  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
acts  to  regulate  commerce  is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  with  respect  to  this  title. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
enforce  this  title  and  regulations  in  imple- 
mentation thereof  with  respect  to  such 
carriers. 

"(4)  No  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
subject  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
is  subject  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  with  respect  to  this  title. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, shall  enforce  this  title  and  regula- 
tions In  implementation  thereof  with  respect 
to  any  such  carrier. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  in  section  406  >A 
the  Act  of  August  15.  1921   (7  U.S.C.  227 1  — 

"(A)  no  person,  partnership,  or  corporation 
subject  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 
1921.  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  to  the  i)rovisions 
of  that  Act  with  respect  to  this  title,  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  en- 
force this  title  and  regulations  in  Implemen- 
tation thereof  with  respect  to  persons,  part- 
nerships, and  corporations  subject  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921. 

"REPORTS 

".Sec.  208.  Not  later  than  January  3  of  each 
year  commencing  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  respectively,  make  reports  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  .-.dministration  of 
their  functions  under  this  title,  including 
such  recommendations  as  the  Board  and  the 
Attorney  General,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.  In  addition,  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  include  the  Board's  assessment 
of  the  extent  to  which  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  is  being  achieved. 


"ErnCTIVE   DATE 

"Sec.  209.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  ninth  calen- 
dar month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  except  that  section  204 
shall  take  effect  immediately." 

Sec.  102  lai  I  he  dngre.ss  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

111  Organized  crime  is  interstate  .md  in- 
ternational in  character. 

(2  I  Organized  crime  is  engaged  directly  in 
interstate  and  foreign  ((immerce  as  well  .iS 
intrastate  comnierce.  in  ioaiilng  money  and 
other  \aluable  things  at  excessive  rates  of 
interest,  often  In  conjunction  witli  the  use 
of  force,  violence.  :ind  lei.r  TliLs  .so-caliCd 
loan  sharking  business  of  organized  crimlnids 
and  other  criminals  involves  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

i3i  The  stability  of  the  Nation's  economy 
is  aflected  by  loan  sharking  activities. 

(4)  The  use  (if  legitimate  credit  channels 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  jireventlon  of  loan 
sharking  activities. 

(5i  The  i^roduction  .-md  How  of  goods  in 
the  Nation's  economy  is  hindered  by  the  di- 
version u\  money  iiit.->  excessive  and  confis- 
catory credit  payments. 

i6i  Federal  jjrograms  designed  to  aid  the 
[x>or  ir  the  United  .States  are  rendered  less 
effective  by  loan  sharking  activities. 

i7i  The  diversion  of  money  and  iissets 
into  organized  crime  nullifies  the  purposes 
:ind  benefits  of  a  free  enterprise  economy 
and  hinders  the  operations  of  Federal  stat- 
utes and  regulations  designed  to  preserve 
that  economy. 

1 8)  In  order  to  protect  commerce,  benefit 
the  national  economy  and  as.sure  the  lull 
effects  of  Federal  programs  designed  to  aid 
the  poor  and  maintain  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  prohibit 
loans  at  excessive  and  prohibitive  rates  of 
interest, 

19)  Loan  sharking  ;i.ctivlties  directly  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  and  frustrate  the  pur- 
l)oses  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies, 

I  10 1  Loan  sharking  activities  impair  the 
stability  of  the  national  economy  and  there- 
by interfere  with  the  regulation  of  the  value 
of  money, 

lb)  (1)  Whoever  in  any  way  ur  degree  ob- 
.structs,  delays,  or  affects  commerce  or  the 
movement  of  any  article  or  commodity  in 
commerce  by  loan  sharking  or  attempts  so 
to  do  shall  lie  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(2)  (A)  Whoever  travels  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  in  in- 
terst;ite  or  loreign  commerce,  including  the 
mail,  with  the  intent  to  promote,  manage, 
establish,  carry  on,  or  facilitate  the  promo- 
tion, management,  establishment,  or  carry- 
ing on,  of  loan  sharking,  and  (Bi  thereafter 
performs  or  attempts  to  perform  any  act  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  clause,  shall  be  lined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

I  3  I    As  used  in  this  section — 

(A)  The  teim  "loan  sharking"  means  the 
lending  of  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  pro- 
hibited by  the  statutes  of  the  .St.ite  where 
the  loan  transaction  likes  jjlace, 

iBi  Tlie  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  territory  or  ix>s.session  of  the  Ur.lted 
States:  all  corrunerce  between  any  jxiint  in 
a  State,  territorv.  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  point  outside  thereof, 
all  commerce  between  points  within  the 
same  State  through  any  place  outside  such 
.State:  and  all  other  commerce  over  which 
the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction. 

I  4)  Whoever  knowingly  participates  in  uny 
way  in  a  WTongful  use  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence,  or  fear  in  connection 
with  a  loan  or  forbearance  in  violation  of 
subsections  ili  and  (2i  of  this  section,  or 
attempted   violation  thereof,  shall   be  fined 
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r.'it    more    thdn    »10,0OO    or 
more  than  twenty- Ave  years. 

(51  Whrvever  knowingly  posa«aaea,  maln- 
t.ilns.  or  exerclaen  control  over  any  puper. 
wrttlnsf.  instnxment.  ^>r  other  thing  used  to 
rp'-ord  -iny  !  -iin  or  forbesmnre  or  any  part 
of  such  tmnsactlon  in  violation  if  suNiec- 
iions  (li  and  i2;  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  i>r  Imprisoned 
:iot  more  than  five  years   or  both 

(C)  The  provisions  of  subsection  lb)  of 
this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  extension  of 
credit  by  a  creditor  which  la  both — 

il)  licensed  or  chartered  as  a  banking  or 
lending  Institution  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  and 

(J(  regulated  and  supervised  as  a  bonking 
or  lending  institution  by  the  Unlt«>d  States 
or  any  State 

(di  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  af«orney  the  teellmuny  of  any  witness. 
or  the  pr-xluctlon  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness.  In  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of  the 
United  State*  involving  any  violation  of  this 
section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  such 
section.  Is  nece.'^sary  to  the  public  Interest. 
such  Un'.t«<l  States  attorney.  iip..in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  or  his  des- 
ignated representative,  shall  make  applica- 
tion to  tl"ie.  I'ourt  tliat  the  witness  .shall  be 
luiitructed  to  testify  or  produce  evidence  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
upon  order  it  trie  ?..iu-t  oUch  witness  shaJl 
not  be  excu-sefl  Jr  m  testifying  ar  from 
pnxlucing  bo<  ks.  p.ipers.  or  other  evidence 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate htm  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture But  no  such  witness  shall  be  pro- 
secuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  Is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  o* 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  be  used  :vs  e\!dence  In  any  crim- 
inal proceeding  i  except  prosecution  de- 
scribed m  the  next  sentence  i  apalnst  him  in 
any  cour'  No  witness  ■shall  be  exempt  under 
this  secTi(5n  from  prosecution  for  perjury  ir 
contempt  cotiuni'ted  while  itivlng  testimony 
or  producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as 
provided  In  thLs  section 

lei  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  In- 
dicating an  mien:  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occxipy  the  rteld  in  which  this  Act  oper- 
ates to  the  exclusion  nf  j  jaw  of  ,iny  State, 
territory  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  Stages,  and  no  law  of  any  State, 
terrltorv  Conrunon wealth,  or  pos.ses*lon  of 
the  United  States,  which  would  be  valid  In 
the  absence  if  the  Act  shall  be  declared  In- 
valid, and  no  local  authorities  shall  be  de- 
prived of  any  jurisdiction  over  any  offense 
over  which  they  would  have  jurisdiction  In 
the  absence  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  ri  RESTRICTION  OF  GARNISH- 
MENT OF  WAGES 

Sec  .'01  The  Congre-SB  Mnds  that  garnish- 
ment of  Wages  li  frequeiitly  an  essential 
element  m  predatory  extensions  of  credit  and 
that  the  resulting  disruption  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  consumption  consti- 
tutes ,1  substantial  burden  upon  Interstate 
commerce 

Sec  202  la)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section,  not  more  Uiiin  10 
per  centum  of  the  excess  over  530  per  week, 
or  Its  equivalent  for  any  pay  period  of  a  dif- 
ferent duration,  of  any  wages,  salajy.  or  earn- 
ings In  the  form  of  commission  or  bonus  as 
compensation  for  personal  services  may  be 
att.whed.  garnished,  or  .subjected  to  .my  sim- 
ilar legal  or  equitable  process  or  order  No 
court  of  the  United  States  or  of  .my  Slate 
.^lay  make,  execute,  or  enforce  any  order  or 
process  la  violation  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a I  of  this  section  does  not  apply  m  the 
case  oX  any  debt  due — 


III  under  the  order  of  any  court  for  the 
support  of  .my  jjenon:  or 

1 2  1  for  any  State  or  Pedenil  tax 

Id  The  Secretary  of  lj\tx)r.  acting  through 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ivibor.  shall  enforce  the  jirovlslons 
of  this  section. 

Sec  303  (a)  No  employer  may  dl.scharge 
any  employee  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  on 
one  occasion,  wages  or  other  oimpensatlon 
due  the  employee  for  personal  services  have 
been  subjected  to  attachment,  garnishment. 
or  any  similar  legal  or  equltrtble  process 

lb)  The  Secr'-tary  of  I-abor.  acting  through 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  shall  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  section 

ic)  Whoever  willfully  violates  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1.0i>0.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec  204,  This  title  shall  not  be  con.stnied 
to  annul,  alter,  or  .itfect.  or  to  exempt  any 
credlt^ir  from  complying  with  the  laws  of 
any  Stite  relating  to  the  garnishment  of 
wages,  salary,  or  earnings  in  the  form  of 
commission  or  bonus.  %8  compei^^atlon  for 
personal  .■services  in  connection  vvUh  credit 
transactions,  where  such  laws- 

I  1 )  prohibit  sui-h  garnishments  or  provide 
for  more  UnUted  gtimlshments  th.m  u^e  pro- 
vided for  in  section  202iai   of  this  title,  or 

i2i  prohibit  the  d'-scharge  of  :uiy  employee 
by  reast>n  of  Uie  fact  that  on  any  occasion, 
wages  or  other  compen.satlon  due  the  em- 
ployee for  personal  services  have  been  sub- 
jected to  .ittacliment  garnishment,  or  any 
similar  legal  or  cqulUtble  pnx-e.ss 

TITLE    III     COMMISSION    ON    CONSUMER 
FINANCE 

Sec.  301  Establishment  Tliere  Is  estab- 
lished a  bipartisan  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  i  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the    Cominlsfiion") . 

Sec.  302  Memoership  or  the  Co.mmls- 
sioN — lai  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  of  whom — 

1  1  1  three  are  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

i2)  three  are  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  and 

1 3 1  three  lure  persons  not  employed  In  a 
full-time  capacity  by  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  Chairman. 

ibi  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  docs  not 
affect  Its  powers  and  may  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appc>lntment. 

(CI  Five  members  of  the  Commission  con- 
stitute a  quorum 

Sec  303.  Compen^mion  ok  Memrers. — (ai 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
in  the  Commission 

(bi  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  by  the  President  may  receive 
compenEatton  at  a  rate  of  jioo  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  upon  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, und  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  law  i5  U.SC.  5703) 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

Sec  304  Duties  OF  the  Commission — la) 
The  Commission  shall  study  ;md  appraise  the 
funcuouing  and  structure  of  the  consumer 
finance  industry,  as  well  as  consumer  credit 
transactions  generally.  The  Conxmission,  In 
its  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, shall  include  treatment  uf  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

I  1 )  The  adequacy  of  existing  arrangements 
to  provide  consumer  credit  at  reasonable 
rates. 

i2i  The  adequacy  of  existing  supervisory 
and  regulatory   mechanisms   to  protect  the 


public  from  unfair  practices,  and  Insure  the 
Informed  use  of  consumer  credit. 

(3)  Tlie  desirability  of  Federal  chartering 
of  consumer  finance  companies,  or  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  measures. 

lb)  The  Commission  may  make  Interim 
reports,  and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  its 
findings,  recommendations,  and  conclusions 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  by 
December  31.  liK!9 

Sec  M)r>  Powers  or  the  Cummi.s.sion  —  la) 
The  Commls.sion.  or  any  three  members 
thereof  is  authorized  by  the  Commission. 
may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  data  and 
expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study  In  connection  therewith  the  Commis- 
sion is  atithorlzed  by  majority  vote 

ill  to  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, corjxiratlons.  bu.slness  firms,  and  indi- 
viduals to  submit  m  writing  .such  reports  and 
answers  to  questions  us  Uie  Comml.sslon  may 
lirescrlbe;  such  submission  shall  be  m.ide 
wlUiln  such  re.isonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwi.se  as  the  Comnii.s.>-i.  n  may 
determine; 

(2i    to  .idminlster  oaths; 

i3)  to  require  by  subpena  tlie  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  .ill  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  exe<-utlon  of  its  duties; 

i4i  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  .sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  [>aragraph  lai  of 
this  section  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  dUstrlct 
rourt  of  the  United  .St.ites  In  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  subpena  or  order; 

i5i  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
befiire  anv  person  who  i.s  designated  by  the 
Commission  .aid  has  the  [Kiwer  to  administer 
oaths,  luid  In  such  Instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony ;ind  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  subpara- 
graphs i3)  and  i4)  above:  and 

1 6)  to  pay  wltnes.-ses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  arc  paid  In  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

ibi  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  Inquiry 
is  carnetl  on  may.  in  >ase  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  or  order  'f  the  Commission  Is- 
sued under  paragraph  la)  of  this  section, 
issue  an  order  requiring  compliance  there- 
with: and  .iny  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  .is 
a  contempt  thereof. 

IC)  Tlie  C'imrnlssion  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire directly  from  the  head  of  :iny  Federal 
executive  department  or  Independent  agency 
available  information  deemed  useful  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  All  departments  and 
independent  .igencies  of  the  Government  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  and  to  furnish  all  in- 
formation requested  by  the  Commission  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms,  institutions,  .md  individuals 
for  the  conducting  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

le)  When  the  Commission  linds  that  pub- 
llcatlciii  of  :iny  information  obtained  by  it  is 
In  the  public  interest  .uid  would  not  give  an 
unfair  comjielitlve  ;ulvai;tage  to  any  person. 
it  IS  authorized  to  publish  such  information 
in  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best 
adapted  for  public  use.  except  that  data  and 
Information  which  would  separately  dis- 
close the  bvismess  transactions  of  any  per- 
son, trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers 
shall  be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be 
disclosed  by  the  Commission  or  its  staff. 
The  Commission  shall  !>ermlt  business  firms 
or  indivi'luals  reasonable  access  to  docu- 
ments furnished  by  them  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  or  copying  such  documents  as 
need  may  arise. 

( f  I  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  individual  mem- 
bers   of    the    Commission    or    to    designated 
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Individuals  on  it.s  .staff  and  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  It^  businef.s.  except  as  herein 
otherwise   provided. 

:-;Er  liOfi  Administrative  Arrangements. — 
(a  I  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
S';ites  Code,  relating  to  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  or  to  classification  and 
Genernl  Schedule  pay  rates,  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  coiupens.itlon  of  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  the  executive  director,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  shall  employ 
and  lix  the  compensatic  n  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  I'f  the  Commission,  but  no 
individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation in  excess  of  the  rate  authorized 
lor  GS-18  under  the  General  Schedule. 

lb)  The  executive  director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 

IC)  Tlie  head  <f  ;:ny  executive  depart- 
ment or  independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to 
a.sslst  tlie  Commission  iii  carrying  out  its 
work. 

( d )  Financial  and  administrative  services 
I  including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  personnel, 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of 
the  Comnilssion  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
ligreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
.Services.  The  repuh-tions  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  collection  of  In- 
debtedness of  personnel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  shall  apply  to  the  collec- 
tion of  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on 
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behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and  reg- 
ulations of  said  Administrator  for  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  funds  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Commission  The  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
such  regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  .ifter  submission  of  its 
final  report,  as  provided  in  section  ;i04 1  b  i . 
the   Commission   sh;ill   ce;use   to  exist. 

SEC  307.  AtjthorI'zation  ok  Appropria- 
tions.— Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  np- 
proprlated  such  sums  not  in  excess  of  $1,500.- 

000  as  may  be  necessary  to  c:irry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Any  money  i.ppropri  ited 
pursuant  hereto  shall  remain  available  to  the 
Commlr.slon  until  the  date  of  il.s  expiration. 
as  fixed  by  section  306(e) . 

TITLE  IV— SEV'ER ABILITY 
Stc.   401.   If   any   provision   of   tliis   .^^t    is 
Judicially   held   to   be   invalid,   that   liolding 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  \alidlty  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  safeguard  the  consumer  in  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  credit  by  requiring 
full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  finance  charges  in  credit  transactions  or 
in  offers  to  extend  credit;  by  restricting  the 
garnishment  of  wages;  and  by  creating  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
need  for  further  regulation  of  the  consumer 
finance  industry;  and  for  other  jiurposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsinin  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  this  matter  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  dLstinpuishcd  Senator  from 
Alabama  TMr.  Sparkman].  At  liis  request, 

1  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;    and  the 
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Pif'.'^lding  OfTicer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Wist  Virpinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  .suti!-^est  the  libscrico  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll, 

Tho  a.ssistant  k-cislative  clerk  jiro- 
coeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viif  inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
i„^nt.  I  n.sk  iinanimou.s  coiL-^ent  that  the 
order  for  the  quirum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  befoie  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.*  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tliursday, 
Fcbi-uaiy  8.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  February  7,  1968: 

Nation.m,   Aeronautics  and   Space 
Administration 
Tliomas  O.  Paine,  of  California,  to  be  Dep- 
uty   Admlnislriitor    of    tlie    National    Aero- 
nautics and   Space   Administration. 
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U.S.  Dilemnia  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KEKTtCKY 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  7, 1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  not  long 
ago  Dr.  James  S.  Brashear,  of  Central 
City,  Ky..  returned  after  2  years'  service 
in  Vietnam.  His  impressions  of  that  serv- 
ice, as  related  to  Dr.  M.  David  Orrahood, 
were  contained  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Owensboro,  Ky..  Messenger  and  In- 
quirer of  February  1, 1968. 

I  commend  it  to  all  Senators,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

mthlenberc    doctor    speaks   on   u.s. 

Dilemma  on  Vietnam 

I  By  Dr.  M.  David  Orrahood) 

"The    U.S.    dilemma    (in    Vietnam)    stems 

from  a  rice-growing  peasant  who  make  $1.00 

a  month  In  a  country  that  has  been  at  war 

for  i;0  years  or  more  and  who  Is  thus  fiercely 

indifferent  to  his  plight." 

So  slated  Dr.  James  S.  Brashear,  a  Muhlen- 
berg County  physician  who  completed  two 
years  of  active  duty  with  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  January  29. 

Dr.    Brashear,    a    captain    in    the    Medical 


Corps,  finished  a  year  of  duty  in  Vietnam  in 
September,  1967.  He  finished  his  active  duty 
at  Pt.  Campbell  and  has  returned  to  Central 
City  to  resume  general  practice. 

The  physician  said  the  U.S.  government 
Is  confronted  in  South  Vietnam  with  three 
main  problems: 

Unsolvable  weakness  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment In  Saigon. 

Tough   guerrilla   forces   in   rural   .nreas. 

Aggression  and  support  of  guerrilla  forces 
from  Hanoi. 

The  government  weakness  and  the  effect 
of  the  war  extend  Into  and  disrupt  all  facets 
of  civilian  life  in  Vietnam. 

For  instance,  a  prostitute  makes  several 
times  as  much  money  as  a  college  profes- 
sor, physician,  soldier  or  government  ofiicial. 

won't  work  on  weekends 
"The  Vietnamese  lack  personal  pride  and 
respect  for  life."  explains  Dr.  Brashear.  "The 
Viet  Cong  can  severely  beat  a  Soutli  Viet- 
namese Army  unit  on  Friday  noon,  but  come 
Saturday,  they  (the  South  Vietname.5e)  still 
take  off  for  the  weekend  and  do  no  work 
or  fighting  until  Monday." 

Dr.  Brashear  pointed  out  that  tlie  village 
chief,  as  the  only  arm  cf  authority  lor  the 
Saigon  government,  collects  the  taxes  and 
pays  hij  own  expenses  by  taking  a  "cut", 
which  could  average  as  much  :.s  $700  a 
month,  a  veritable  fortune  tliere. 

With  this  money,  the  chief  buys  loyalty 
for  himself,  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
U.S.  government.  And,  according  to  the 
Muhlenberg  physician,  the  more  ruthless  and 
corrupt  a  village  chief  the  more  effective  he 
is. 


".\  vlrrua!  dictator,"  Dr.  Brashear  ex- 
phiiiied.  ■  ;hc  cliief  is  able  to  keep  power  so 
loner  as  he  is  not  killed  l.)y  .i  rival.  V,C  .  or 
v.hat  is  worse,  becomes  so  corrupt  and  so 
(.vprOearing  that  lie  is  rounded  up  by  the 
\ift  Contr  and  killed  in  the  village  square  to 
the  hand  i-lapi)lng  of  every  peasant  in  ihe 
district." 

I.NNOCrNT  RfFFER 

Tlio  chief,  if  he  is  effective,  keeps  ihc  Vi-t 
Cong  population  down  by  offering  a  bounty 
to  informers— Tlic  going  rate  was  reported  as 
hlL'h  as  fl.'jO  per  Viet  Ccim.  The  prolilem 
here  was  identifying  the  V.C.  Thugs  were 
known  to  take  udvant.ige  of  this  situation 
.md  who  was  to  s.iy  whether  the  people  they 
killed  were  Viet  Cong  or  iiot.' 

Most  of  Dr.  Bra.shear's  time  in  Vietnam  was 
spent  at  the  12lh  Evacuation  Ho>;plt.il  at  Cu 
Chi  district  about  30  miles  northwest  (  f 
SalBon.  Considered  a  model  example  of  the 
U,.S.  pacification  procram,  the  area  is  desig- 
nated militarily  secure.  Yet  it  was  the  site 
of  a  recent  mortar  att.ick  that  killed  20  peo- 
ple and  wounded  many  others.  The  Viet  Cong 
sustained  no  losses,  Tlius,  ciesplie  two  years 
of  major  effort,  the  U.S.  .aid  Saigon  govern- 
ments have  not  been  able  to  say  to  the  peas- 
ant: "Ycu  are  safe  to  go  about  your  daily 
I'.ffairs,"  It  is  the  same  situation  in  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

I  P.USTR.\TIO:.-    COMPOUNDED    liV    b.NU'ERS 

Seeing  comrades  fall  as  a  result  of  sniper 
fire  or  liiddcn  land  mines  in  relatively  "se- 
cure" areas  is  i.iiother  source  of  frustration 
to  the  military.  This  is  especially  true  since 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  friendly  villager 
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tv'im  the  deadly  Viet  Corn?,  and  search  op- 
er:»tiurvs  Are  almost  always  frultleas. 

Observini;  cajcMltles  taken  In  this  manner 
d.iv  ifter  day  frustrates  tiie  military  and 
disturbs  the  peasanta  As  a  result,  the  popu- 
l.t'.on  Is  extremely  slow  to  rally  to  either 
Saigon  or  the  V  S  cause. 

Yet.  concludes  Dr  Braj^hear  "Our  presence 
111  Vietnam  has  made  a  Viet  Cong  victory  im- 
P'«.'ible  They  live  and  flght  under  unbellev- 
rthle  c<indltion.s  It  Is  impossible  to  under- 
stand their  motivation  to  continue  the  con- 
flict •■ 

MEDICAL     CARZ     IMPKOVING 

Over  6.IK10  in-patlents  and  countless  out- 
patients were  treated  at  the  12th  Evacuation 
Hispital  at  Cu  Chi  in  the  ten  month  period 
Dr  Brashear  served  Patients  included  Amer- 
Kaii  mKltary  Vietnamese  mUlt-iry  and  civil- 
ian and  V;e'  Cuni^  Treatment  was  mainly 
limited  t<j  acu'e  illnesses  the  majority  of 
which  were  injuries  sustained  as  direct  re- 
sult of  war. 

Dr.  Braahear  said  the  surgflcal  capabilities 
of  the  doct«irs  serving  with  him  were  excel- 
lent, and  that  the  service  rendered  by  the 
helicopter  pilot  and  crew  m  evacuating  the 
wuinded  was  "excellent  beyond  belief  " 

He  recalled  that  the  Uvea  of  three  young 
men  with  heart  injuries  were  saved  while 
he  w:vi  there.  All  three  were  in  surgery  with- 
in 15  tninutea  .)f  being  wounded  "These  md 
many  others  w.juld  have  died  had  their 
treatment  been  delayed  even  a  few  minutes 
lui'.giT.  '  the  phvilcian  stated. 

SirPPUES     A     PROBLEM 

Dr  Br  ishear  said  supplies  were  always  a 
problem  and  that  laboratury  and  X-ray  la- 
ciUtles  were  very  poor  when  the  hospital 
started  operation,  but  Improved  slowly  lVS 
time  went  on. 

The  Central  City  physician  was  in  the 
original  group  that  reactivated  and  set  up 
the  I2th  Evacuation  Hospital  at  Cu  Chi  The 
'intt  had  not  treated  any  war  c.ifiualtles  since 
W  >r;d  War  II. 

When  he  left  the  unit  In  September  of 
lJ»i7  he  said  hospital  facilities  were  still  be- 
low what  could  be  expected,  but  he  em- 
phasized that  'he  situation  was  "undoubted- 
ly better"  than  In  any  previous  war. 


South  Dakota  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  3 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP  sotrrn  a^K  ita 
IN  THE  HOC-SE  OF  RErREi^ENT.\TIVES 

Wcdnesdaij  Februarij  7.  1968 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr  Six-aker,  it  b>  my 
privilege  to  call  to  tiie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  tins  body.  Hutise  Concur- 
rent Resolution  3.  pai.sed  by  tlic  South 
Dakota  State  Legislature 

T!-.e  resolution  memoiializes  Congress 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  lunds  for  a 
feasibility  study  for  construction  of  a 
pipeline  from  Lake  Sharpe  to  transport 
water  eastward  to  the  Lower  James  Con- 
servancy Subdistnct  and  adjacent 
areas 

I  heartily  endorse  this  resolution  and 
its  c:oal  of  developing  the  land  and  water 
re-iouices  in  South  Dakota. 

The  Bui-eau  of  Reclamation  is  now 
conducting  a  broad  reconnaissance  sur- 
vey in  eastern  South  Dakota  to  evaluate 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
area.  This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  seeking 
congressional  authorization  for  a  detailed 
feasibility   study   of   piping   water   from 
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Lake  Sharj^e  eastward  to  enhance  the 
future  development  of  tlie  natural  re- 
sources 111  this  area 

The   re.solution   passed   by   the  South 
Dakota  Lecislature  is  filed. 
The  resolution  follows: 

House  Conii'rrent  REsor  iTtoN  3 
Concurrent  resolution  memorl.iUzlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
sufficient  funding  for  a  study  t'l  be  made 
of  the  possibility  of  the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  from  Lake  Sharpe.  Including  con- 
struction costs  involved,  and  a  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  all  arable  lands 
which  may  be  served  through  the  trans- 
portation of  water  to  the  Lower  James 
C  .nservancy  Sub-Dlstrlct  and  adjacent 
.ire.is 

Bf  it  rcsoU'i'd  by  tite  //oiiic  of  Reprrsent- 
afirci  o/  t^ic  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concumnij  therein- 

Whereas  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Lower 
J.imes  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrlct  Is  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources within  Its  boundary:  and 

Whereas,  future  development  of  tlie  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  Sub-Dlstrlct  will  be 
dependent  on  the  importation  i)f  wnter  which 
may  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  to  aug- 
ment present  inadequate  municipal  water 
supplies,  vt  aid  m  the  recharge  of  ground 
water,  to  furnish  that  which  Is  needed  for 
recreation,  and  to  sustain  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  considerable  acreage  of 
.arable  land  within  the  Sub-Dlstrlct  which 
are  highly  productive  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses:  and 

Whereas,  the  stability  of  the  economy 
within  the  Sub-Dlstrlct  Is  dependent  on  Its 
.igrtcultural  production  which  Is  subject  to 
climatic  influences  and  varl.ible  rainfall,  thus 
coiiiributlng  to  its  economic  instability:  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  supplemental  water 
during  the  critical  growing  season  has  been 
amply  demonstrated,  particularly  in  years  of 
short  rainfall,  at  a  time  when  one  or  more 
applications  of  water,  through  Irrigation, 
would  have  meant  the  difference  between  a 
bumper  crop  and  one  of  complete  failure; 
and 

Whereas,  portions  of  tlie  Conservancy 
Sub-Dlstrlct  have  received  only  a  reconnais- 
sance survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
matlun  prior  to  the  preparation  of  Senate 
Document  191  which  was  included  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  11)44:  and 

Whereas,  even  though  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Is  making  a  river  basin  reconnais- 
sance survey  in  eastern  South  Dakota,  there 
Is  still  need  for  a  more  complete  itudy  of 
the  drainage  areas  covered  by  the  Lower 
Jaines  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrlct  and  of  that 
area  lying  between  the  Sub-Distrlct  and  the 
Missouri  Hr.  er  by  an  appropriate  federal 
.igency  to  dettrmine  the  .o-eas  ot  potential 
multi-purpose  water  use  and  development; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  a  pipeline.  If 
built  eastward  from  Lake  Sharpe  on  the 
Missouri  River  to  serve  the  Conservancy 
Sub-Dlitrict  and  adjacent  areas,  would  min- 
imize maintenance  costs  and  evaporation 
losses  lU.  transporting  water  for  delivery  to  a 
modern  distribution  system  when  designed 
and  built  to  supply  water  for  various  pur- 
poses Including  municipal  water  supply,  do- 
mestic and  industrial  use.  recreation  develop- 
ment. Irrigation.  Incidental  recharge  of 
ground  water,  and  other  uses;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  and  feasibility  of  con- 
structing a  pipeline  such  as  envisioned  for 
the  transportation  of  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  an  area  of  potential  use  has 
not  been  determined,   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government, 
since  its  inception,  has  recognized  Its  re- 
sponsibility  to  encourage   the  economic   de- 
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velopment  of  the  nation  one  area  of  mod- 
ern activity  being  found  in  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  and  subsequent  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  development  and  construction 
of  multi-purpose  water  use  project-s;  and 

Whereas,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Lower  J  imes  Conservancy  Sub-Distrlct  recog- 
nize the  inherent  right  and  obligation  of  the 
people  within  the  Sub-District,  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, to  develop  fully  their  water  .ind 
land  resources  in  aceordance  with  sound 
basic  principles  of  conservation  development; 
and 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  proper  land  use 
and  water  supply,  quality,  distribution,  and 
reuse  are  of  -onslderable  imtKirt mce  to  the 
.arable  areas  that  may  be  served  by  a  [)r<'p- 
erly  planned  water  distribution  system;   :ind 

Whereas,  a  sound  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  is  dependent,  in  1  itkje  tne.isure 
on  continued  and  coordinated  investigation. 
planning,  research,  .md  const ructlrin  pro- 
grams by  the  several  federal  .igencles  con- 
cerned with  water  resource  development:  and 

Whereas,  the  accomplishment  nf  these  p;o- 
grams  calls  for  adequ.ite  appropriation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Uiutcd  States  .md  the  vise 
of  other  funds  from  whatever  sources  av;. li- 
able; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  rcscplved.  by  the  Forty- 
third  Session  of  the  South  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture, that  it  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  possibility  of 
construction  of  a  pipeline  from  L.ike  Sharpe. 
including  construction  costs  involved,  and 
a  determination  of  the  miount  of  .ill  .ir.ible 
lands  which  may  be  served  through  the  trans- 
jxirtatlon  of  water  to  the  Ljwer  James  Cvin- 
servancy  Sub-Dlstrlct  and  .idj.\cent  areas: 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  members  of 
the  South  Dakota  Congressional  delegation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture, the  .Secretary  of  the  Depar'ment  of 
the  Interior,  the  Commissioner  pf  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  17.  1968.  Concurred  in  by  the  Senate 
January  16,  1968. 

James  D.  Jelbert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

Paitl  Inman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  llouxe. 

LtM  OVERPFCK, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

Niels  P  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Science  Policy  Confrontation 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi-dtu'sday.  February  7. 1968 

Mr.  KARTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  January  a  highly  iinporlunt  inter- 
national meeting  was  held  in  Pans  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Orgamzation  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  DcvelopmciU — 
OECD  As  most  Members  know,  this 
organization,  consisting  nf  representa- 
tives from  all  of  the  worlds  developed 
countries — 21  of  them — outside  the  Iron 
Curiam,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  elTective  existing  today.  While  its 
primary  mission  is  the  promotion  of  in- 
ternational  economic   well-being,   much 
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of  its  work  necessarily  deals  with  the 
utilization  of  teclinology  toward  that 
end. 

The  recent  OECD  meeting  involved  a 
confrontation  of  the  US,  delegation  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  technology 
to  economic  matters.  It  followed  a  long 
study  by  a  team  of  OECD  examiners,  who 
spent  weeks  in  the  United  States  last 
year  studying  American  science  policy. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Miller!,  .served 
as  the  congressional  representative  on 
the  American  delegation.  His  work  there 
has  tieen  reported  as  of  the  highest  order. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  February  2, 
1968,  i.ssue  of  Science  maf^azine,  which 
deals  with  this  matter: 

Science    Policy    CoNfP.o.NTATioN 

On  11  .aid  12  January,  at  the  Paris  head- 
qu.irters  of  the  Organization  lor  Economic 
CiHiperation  and  Development,  the  science 
policies  of  the  United  Stales  were  ci-itically 
examined  by  the  20  other  OECD  countries. 
OECD  science  policy  reviews  ha\e  two  pur- 
po.ces:  to  help  the  country  lx>lng  reviewed 
a.s.sess  Its  own  jiolicies  und  to  build  up  .1  use- 
ful body  of  knowledge  concerning  science  pol- 
icy for  its  member  countries. 

In  preparation  lor  the  J.muary  confronta- 
tion, US  ofliclals  ii.id  to  examine  our  own 
.'science  policies  and  help  the  OECD  secre- 
tarial prepare  a  ciescrlpilve  ;  ccount.  Four  ex- 
ternal examiners  then  \lsited  this  country 
and  jircp.ired  reports  of  their  lindings  (Sci- 
ence, 12  January) , 

At  the  culminatini:  confront. itinn,  a  team 
of  American  experts  iDtmald  Hornig,  Ivan 
Dennett,  Willi.im  C.irey,  Philip  Handler,  Con- 
};ressm:ui  Oeoree  Miller  Herman  Pollack,  and 
James  A.  Shannon)  txpl.uned  and  defended 
.■\merican  policies  .aid  di.scu.ssed  20  issues  on 
which  they  were  quizzed  by  the  lour  external 
cximlners  i  H.  c;.  B.  C.isimir.  director  of  the 
Philips  Research  Laboratories;  Th6o  Lef^vre, 
former  Prime  Mim.stcr  of  Belgiimi:  Pierre 
Masse,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Electricity 
de  France;  ..nd  C.  H.  Waddington,  professor 
in  the  Institute  of  Animal  Genetics.  Edin- 
burcth)  and  other  rcprL:;cnt..tive3  of  the 
OECD  countrie,'!. 

From  the  review  the  U..S.  has  t-ained  the 
benefit  of  an  objective  and  candid  analysis  of 
how  Its  tcier.ce  policies  look  to  a  group  of 
kn  iwledtrcable  foreign  critics.  Mu'h  of  v.-hat 
they  had  to  say  was  complimentary.  Some 
of  it  was  enviou.s.  .^nd  tome  was  fairly  fharp- 
ly  critical.  Disairreements.  among  the  review- 
ers or  between  tho  reviewers  and  the  U.S. 
representatives,  provided  points  for  fruitful 
discussion  ..t  the  confronlatioii. 

The  role  of  science  in  governmental  and 
economic  affairs  is  ba.sically  much  the  same 
in  all  developed  countries,  but  the  forms  of 
government  (if  these  countries  differ  and  so 
do  the  details  a.nd  the  manner  of  develop- 
m.cnt  of  their  .science  policies.  Much  of  the 
J.muary  discu.ssion  took  shape  from  the  fact 
that  Europeans  often  do  not  appreciate  the 
tliverslfication  of  responsibility  that  exists  in 
tl.e  U.S.  and  do  not  fully  tindcrsland  how 
Conprcss  differs  Irom  the  parliaments  v.'lth 
which  they  are  more  lamlliar.  Fellow  dele- 
gates especially  praised  Congressman  Miller's 
explanations  of  the  way  Congress  works,  and 
comments  toliowmg  the  lonfroniation  indi- 
cated that  the  .American  doleeation  had  ex- 
plained U.S.  policies  effectively  and  had 
cleared  away  some  of  the  confusion  and  mis- 
interpretation concerning  these  policies.  Le 
r-.qa'-o.  for  example,  quoted  M.  Lcfevre  as  say- 
ing that  the  .American  policies  were  an  ex- 
ample to  Europe  .md  not  a  threat  (as  was 
implied  in  the  wTitten  report)  unless  Europe 
chose  not  to  understand  their  meaning. 
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When  OECD  was  still  the  Organization  f,r 
European  Economic  Cooperation  it  used  the 
confrontation  technique  as  a  i)owerfuI  in- 
strument for  securing  cooperation  In  the  use 
of  Marshall  Plan  funds  In  the  postwar  res- 
toration of  the  European  economy.  The  tech- 
nique has  since  been  used  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  criticisms  concerning  policies 
and  practices  in  scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation. The  January  confrontation  was  the 
eighth  in  a  series  of  science  policy  reviews. 
It  provided  an  influential  group  of  i)olicv 
makers  with  an  intensive  seminar  on  U.S. 
policies  and  on  their  Interpretation  by  differ- 
ent examiners.  The  i)ubllshed  records  will  be 
available  to  a  wider  audience.  The  policy  re- 
views are  one  of  the  means  OECD  is  using  to 
help  member  countries  anderst  md  each 
other  and  their  Interrelationships  more 
clearly. 


Youthful  Gift  of  Perception 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.   BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  youth  has  wisdom  and  i^er- 
ception  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
older  generation.  At  time.s,  we  nllow  our 
thoughts  to  become  decadent  and  old. 
We  fail  to  see  things  that  are  happening 
to  us  and  our  great  Nation. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Lynn  Pope,  a  16-year-old  girl  who  has 
a  gift  of  perception  which  exceeds  that 
of  persons  three  times  her  age.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  should  read  this  letter.  I  there- 
fore insert  the  following  letter  into  the 
Record: 

Di(  •. n  n.  Ga  . 
.januarii  vo,  19CS. 

Dear  Congressman  Blackbi'rn  :  I  Just 
finished  reading  the  Feb  5  is.<^ue  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  and  I  found  an  article, 
"New  Decisions  on  Prayer  and  Anarchy  ", 
quite  disgusting.  I  always  felt  the  United 
States   would   fall   and   niiw   I   know   it   will. 

Years  ago,  v.-I-.en  Pilgrims  came  to  .'\nierica, 
they  thanked  God  for  this  wonderful  and 
prosperous  land  George  Washlntton  prayed 
to  God  for  guidance  so  that  lie  would  :!^ad 
the  nation  in  the  right  way  Great  men  like 
Nathan  Hale  and  John  Paul  Junes  died  for 
this  country.  Men  fought  lor  independence 
leading  the  way  for  other  countries  and  they 
created  and  built  a  constitution  which  be- 
came a  pattern  for  other  constitutions  Men 
have  built  this  country,  stood  for  it,  and 
died  for  it,  and  we  are  slowly  tearins?  it  down. 
This  great  country  is  trulv  God-given  and 
we  should  be  iharkful  for  our  rlght.s  as 
citizens  in  a  great  country,  but  we  are  not. 
We  continue  protesting  and  asking  lor  more 
freedom  and  burning  di-afl  cards  and  Hags, 
and  we  are  destroying  the  nation  men  have 
lived  and  died  to  build. 

Is  Congress  really  going  to  t.^.ke  "In  C"iod 
we  trust"  off  the  U.S.  money?  Is  the  word 
"God"  going  t-o  be  liken  from  the  pledge  to 
the  flag  and  out  of  school  books  and  out  of 
important  U.S.  addresses?  Will  the  Lord's 
Prayer  not  be  taught  to  my  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  as  it  was  taui?ht  lo  me?  Will 
people  stop  saying  grace  and  praying  for  the 
boys  in  Vietnam?  When  will  thev  ever  realize 
that  this  nation  was  borne  if  G.jd  :r.(l  w\U 
perish  without  Him? 

As  a  teenager  in  the  Mormon  Church,  I 
see  this  all  as  a  big  waste.  The  word.s  "United 
States"  h.is  always  represented  lo  me.  a 
great  democracy  where  people  have  the  r:ght 
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;  1  s  >y  what  they  wish  and  worship  how  they 
Want,  How  can  we  warship  at  all  without 
being  discriminated  against  when  we  say 
lUe  name  of  God  in  public?  How  can  we  truly 
practice  our  American  rights  if  a  restriction 
IS  put  on  religion  and  prayer?  How  can  we 
learn  histiry  in  .school  without  learning 
about  the  God  who  began  this  history?  How 
can  a  nation  exist  without  a  God  t-o  help  it? 
Hov  can  this  God  help  us  if  we  do  not  even 
rocojjnize  Him?  Is  the  United  States  being 
riiUd  by  the  minority? 

I  read  that  the  word  "God"  has  been  wi"h- 
dr:iwn  from  a  popular  kindergarten  jjoem: 

"We  thank  you  for  the  llowers  so  sweet. 
We  ihank  you  lor  the  food  we  eat; 
We  ihank  you  for  the  birds  that  sliig; 
We  thank  you  God  for  everything" 

'Hiank  who?  God  is  dead.  We  are  killing 
Him  and  now  there  is  no  one  left  to  thank. 
When  God  dies,  the  nation  dies  al.^o.  I  would 
gladly  give  my  life  for  my  country  because 
I  love  It.  but  I  love  my  God  more.  Please, 
try  to  help  me  and  millions  of  other  jjcople 
who  leel  the  same  v,'ay. 
Sincerely, 

Lynn  Pope, 
Gordon  High  Scliool. 

P.S.  Thank  you  for  reading  this  letter.  I 
realize  that  it  will  t.ike  more  than  Just  .i 
lew  letters  is  help  change  laws,  but  please, 
tell  me  il  there  is  anything  tl.se  I  can  do  lo 
help.  I  know  that  the  people  ntusl  be  jjlea-sed, 
but  God  is  more  importani  than  all  the 
jieiplp  put  together.  Thank  yju  once  again. 


Lec:islation  To  ProTide  Flexible  Interest 
Rates  for  Mortgages  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

'  iV    !:Ur,liF.    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdiirsdav.  February  7.  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  February  5,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  ijrovide  flexible  interest  rates 
for  mortgages  in.sured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

This  action  was  ijrediciited  upon  and 
.stimulated  by  the  glaring  necessity  to 
iriinimize  high  discounts  and  attract 
more  mortgage  money  to  FHA-VA  loan,";. 

A  very  jjertinent  article  api^eared  in 
the  February  6  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  I  insert  into  the  RECopn. 
As  the  article  notes,  i^i'ivate  money  to 
finance  \cteran  mortgages  "will  dry  uii 
unless  Conaress  removes  the  G-percdit 
interest  limit  on  .such  loans." 

I  commend  this  article  to  liie  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  that  ihcy  may 
become  niore  aware  of  the  seriou:-;ncss 
()f  ih's  matter  and  will.  I  hope,  cor.:;o- 
Quently  lend  their  support  to  my  legis- 
lation: 

f  r:.in  xhc  Washlngtun  .DC  i  Post, 

Feb.  6.  19681 
GI  Loans   Rate   Raise   Advocated 

A  spokesman  for  home  builders  warned 
yc^ierday  that  private  money  lo  finance  gov- 
cr;-.ment  backed  mortgages  lor  veterans  v.*;] 
dry  "p  unless  Congress  '■emoves  the  6  percent 
inlerf-st  limit  on  such  loans. 

Lloyd  E.  Clarke,  president  of  the  National 
.•\.s.w,ciation  of  Home  Builders,  also  told  a 
House  veterans  affairs  subcommitt^ee  hearing 
that  the  JV.SOO  maximum  mortgage  that  t.he 
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government  wUl  guarantee  sbould  be  raised 

U>  «10  CXX) 

Llftlr.if  of  '.he  Interest  rate  and  the  In- 
cresised  <iiar.int<e  level  were  twth  recom- 
nii-nclpd  to  President  Johnsi>n  lii  a  recent 
m<'s«i»ge  to  Congress  on  proposed  veterans 
legislation 

LUES     HIGHER     M\«KeT 

Clarke  said  the  market  riite  for  home 
rmrt^Hei  Is  now  .ibout  7  percent  which  has 
created  ^  competitive  dlsndvantAK^  ft>r  Bov- 
ernment  backed  home  loans  for  GIs 

•To  continue  the  exlstlnit  celling  in  the 
f  u-e  iif  todays  credit  market  will  not  only 
prevent  many  veterrina  from  buying  homes. 
It  may  Also  result  !n  permanently  dlsaJTectlng 
many  leading  institutions  fr-jm  the  pro- 
gr.im."  said  Clarke 

Rep  Charles  E  Bennett  >  D -Pla  i  also 
urged  the  subcommittee  Ui  act  favorably  on 
three  bills  he  has  introduced  to  liberalize  a 
veterans,  liability  when  he  tells  his  home 
and  the  purchiiser  .tssumes  the  GI's  Oovern- 
meiit-b.uked  monnaKe 

TRCES    GREATER    EirORT 

M.-.inwhlle  Rep  Wright  P:ilm;m  .D-Tex.) 
'  :j  s.ivlnijs  ind  loan  representatives  here 
tli.i:  '.hey  would  have  to  put  forwAfd  a  great- 
er effort  'o  win  passage  of  the  Federal 
Ch.u-terlng  Bill   iHR    137181 

The  bill  would  lUow  S  A  Ls  and  state- 
chartered  mutual  Siivlngs  banks  to  apply  for 
Federal  charters  under  which  they  would 
e:i;oy  bmader  investment  and  lending 
powers. 

Patman  told  a  conference  of  Uie  U  3  Sav- 
lni?3  and  Loan  League  that  "your  enemies — 
the  American  Banker?  Afisoclallon  and  its 
big  b»iiUt  members — axe  already  at  work  . 
Cnder  the  ABA  plan,  the  bill  would  never 
see  the  light    'f  day  " 

Commercial  banks  hvive  complained  that 
entry  of  S  A  Ls  into  the  consumer  loan  busi- 
ness, under  Federal  eh:Tlers.  would  consti- 
tute unfair  competition 
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Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  interesting  commentai-y 
on  our  American  way  of  life  and  lUs  social 
and  Industrial  significance  in  world 
.s<3Ciety  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  book  review 
published  in  the  Januai-y  issue  of  Atlas, 
ai'd  asserts  that  America  is  the  world's 
diivint;  force  It  attributes  this  not  to 
tuatenal  wealth,  as  those  who  would 
deprecate  as  are  often  wont  to  do.  but 
to  our  philosophy  and  unique  rapport 
between  Government  and  industry 

What  is  most  interesting  to  me  is  that 
the  review  is  a  translation  from  the  Pans 
L  E.xpress  and  the  book  being  reviewed 
io  bestseller  :ii  France:  Le  Defi  Amer- 
icain  ■ — "The  .American  Challenge  ' — by 
editor  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber. 
The  book  :s  planned  for  .spring  publica- 
tion here,  and  m  the  midst  of  the  cur- 
nnt  pessimism  as  to  our  counto'  s  moral 
find  social  fiber,  this  reassurance  from 
a  foreign  observer  should  be  mo.st  wel- 
come I  include  the  review,  entitled  "The 
World  Looks  at  the  United  States  of 
.■\menca:  .Americas  .Am.i/.im;  Power  To 
Create."  by  Jean  Fourastie,  at  this  point 
ui  the  Record: 
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The  World  Looks  .*t  the  UNmo  States  or 
America      Americas    Amazinc;    Power    To 
Crsat* 
I  By  Jean  Pourastle.   translated   from 
L'Express.  Paris  I 

iNorr  .Although  It  sharply  criticizes  the 
French  and  pr.ilses  the  U  S  .ilmost  fulsome- 
ly.  the  book  Le  rtefl  imertcaln  |  "The  Ameri- 
can Challenge'  I.  by  edllor  Je«n-,Jacques 
Servan-Schrelber.  hit  the  lop  nf  the  French 
best-seller  lists  JUBf  days  .itier  publication 
Atheneum  plans  early  spring  publication  In 
the  US  For  the  competitive  European  it 
could  be  a  stirring  call  to  actlim  For  the 
concerned  American  battered  by  Vietnam  and 
urban  upheaval  it  may  come  as  a  .startling 
morale  Ixwister  Below  ATLAS  prints  .i  review 
by  Prances  greatest  economist.  Joan  Fouras- 
tie, from  Servan-Schrclber's  own  magazine 
L  Express,  i 

I  have  Just  ftnlxlied  Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Schrelber's  Le  ■lefl  amerlcaln  '  I'Tlie  Ameri- 
can Challenge"!  It  reads  like  a  novel,  like 
one  of  those  novels  of  adventure  and  history 
that  ravish  us  when  we  are  young  and  want 
action,  which  le.id  us  to  discover  something 
about  men  and  ■lurselvrs,  which  multiply 
tenfold  our  desire  to  live  In  .i  word  it  Is 
■i  itorv.  our  storv  what  Is  happening  to  us 
while  we  think  about  other  thlnsts  and  natlsfy 
ourselves  with  other  pastimes. 

Raymond  Aron  recently  observed  tliat  we 
are  rapidly  changing  our  image  i.'f  the  United 
State*  from  that  of  a  sleepy  country,  digest- 
ing old  wealth,  entangled  In  reactionary  alli- 
ances, brought  to  a  standstill  by  long-fester- 
ing conflicts,  on  the  verge  of  being  over- 
whelmed and  outclassed  by  the  USSR  .ind 
China;  to  a  new  Image,  that  of  an  awaken- 
ing adolescent  youth,  muster  of  .in  lmmen.se 
herll.ige.  possessing  .\bove  all  a  virile  energy, 
instrument  of  a  surprising  future  But  what 
IS  It  really  like?  What  are  the  consequences 
for  us  Frenchmen  for  us  Europeans  who  in 
the  course  of  the  last  decade  hoped  to  main- 
tain or  regain  the  front  ranks  of  civilization? 

Servan-Schrelber's  book  Is.  first  of  all.  a 
documented  report,  secondly  a  judgment  and 
a  c:Ul  to  action  To  begin  with    we  learn 

from  this  bfK)k  that  Europe  is  regres.sing,  not 
advancing  The  great  national  projects  (the 
computer  plan,  rockets,  the  atom  i  and  the 
great  European  projects  i  the  Concorde.  Eura- 
tomi  are  not  merely  p;irtlal  in  character  but 
too  narrow  In  scope,  and  because  they  lack 
bre.idth  they  are  doomed  to  instability  in- 
stead of  consistent  progress  Europe, 
which  hould  devise  a  unified  policy  of  sci- 
ence and  technique."  Is  only  lowering  tariffs 
and  Increasing  Interest  rates. 

Yet.  the  large-scale  actions  which  the 
Europeans  do  not  unaertakc  are  possible; 
The  .Americans  are  executing  them."  Fur- 
thermore. If  we  do  not  begin  them  In  the 
next  few  years  the  Americans  'wlU  do  so." 
Right  now.  "the  Americans  ;ure  landing  in 
Euro!ie.  '  a  terrain  on  which  they  can  evolve 
advanced  techniques  w^hlle  the  Europeans 
still  develop  classical  methods  But  then, 

"why  them  and  not  us?"  Many  Frenchmen, 
epitomizing  <'Ur  countrv  .ind  period.  Im- 
mediately answer  "because  they  are  rich." 
One  of  the  boiiks  prlm.iry  merits  Is  that  it 
proves  something  quite  different  The  -Ameri- 
cans do  not  act  like  "capitalists,"  ,is  our  old 
Ml  -xlst  formulae  would  have  us  believe;  they 
.ict  like  "entrepreneurs."  like  innovators; 
tUcy  have  the  "power  to  create  "  The  power 
to  create  does  not  come  from  money;  on  the 
contrary,  money  Is  a  product  of  the  power  to 
create  It  Ls  not  with  their  money,  hut  "with 
our^  '  that  the  Americans  i\re  establishing 
themselves  in  Europe.  What  Is  the  source  of 
this  cj-eatlve  power  today?  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book     .  . 

Today,  "he  is  rich  who  knows  how  to  in- 
vent and  accomplish."  Success  is  an  enter- 
prise,   the    power    to    create.    Is    taken    for 


'  Le  Defl  Amerlcaln  by  Jean-Jacques  Ser- 
van-Schreiber Uenoel:  Paris. 
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granted  by  the  man  who  knows  the  art  of 
"organizing."  that  Is  of  establishing  the  ma- 
terial and  human  pri^K-esses  capable  of  trans- 
forming nature  to  meet  the  needs  of  man- 
kind This  creative  power,  the  basic  generator 
of  wealth  Is  nothln '  but  Informed  deci- 
sion "  The  man  capable  of  deciding  takes 
command;  this  Is  the    .seizure  of  power  ',' 

Servan-Schrelber  bases  his  Judgment  on 
these  facts  First,  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  th  ^  fact.s  It  Is  prohiible  that  the  few  ye.irs 
separating  us  from  1975  will  be  decisive  If 
the  gap  between  'he  Uiilt.ed  St«tes  and  Eu- 
rope which  bepan  .ippearing  around  H»62  Is 
not  st^tbllUed  If  the  Europeans  continue  to 
let  the  Americans  take  the  initiative  in  the 
"big  iiperatlon."  the  two  civilizations  will 
begin  to  diverge  not  quantitatively  but  qual- 
itatively We  will  reach  the  point  where  Infor- 
mation will  be  .ivnilable  to  us  long  after  ;t 
has  become  only  trivia  to  them,  and  even 
worse,  If  we  do  get  our  hands  on  such  mate- 
rl.ll     It   will   be   incomprehen.slble     .    ,    . 

Oiven  tills  grave  situation.  Servan-Schrel- 
ber believes  the  problem  Is  essentially  u 
political  problem  '  He  is  rlKlit  The  processes 
of  Ignorance  indifference  and  inertia  which 
separate  us  from  the  .Americans  cannot  be 
overcome  by  a  small  elite,  by  the  Initiative 
of  a  few  corporation  heads,  not  even  by  the 
entire  employer  class  together  with  the 
French  trade  unions. 

This  can  he  demonstrated  by  examining 
ptliicatlon  or  "management  "  If  the  executl\e 
function,  as  we  now  ^ay,  Is  the  key  to  the 
economic  revolution,  how  are  we  to  put  ;in 
end  to  the  low  regard  In  which  It  is  t'enerallv 
held  In  France?  How  can  we  restore  the  em- 
ployer to  his  proper  role^  How  to  absolve 
him  of  the  fundamental  charge  that  he  ex- 
ploits his  fellow  man?  There  is  ..nly  one  way: 
Through  a  genuine  revolution  In  political 
thought. 

The  publisher-editor  of  L'Express  then 
turns  to  a  study  <jf  the  French  Left  which  1 
would  consider  severe  if  it  were  not  lialanced 
by  his  even  harsher  view  of  the  Right.  .  .  . 
Senan-Schrelber  is  justified  in  .ippeallng  to 
the  Left  If  it  comes  to  hold  power.  It  utll 
have  the  Job  of  renovation  Now  its  duty  is 
to  ;i waken  an  ignorant  public  opinion  :ind  .i 
government  which  still  believes  In  a  Europe 
made  up  of  Fatherlands 

What  actually  must  be  accomplished? 
First,  a  real  Europe  imi.st  be  created,  a  Eu- 
rope made  of  units  capable  of  l.'.rce-scale  op. 
eratlons:  a  federated  Europe,  able  to  accept 
"n.  urufled  policy  of  science  and  technique  " 
"This  Integration."  states  Servan-.Schrciber 
accurately,  "will  be  subject  to  the  constraints 
of  a  total  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  big 
American  firms  if  Europe  does  not  g.iln  con- 
trol of  the  proces's  Itself  " 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  In  a  brief  review 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  a  book  which 
poses  such  Important  questions  It  Is  equally 
impossible  to  predict  that  the  .Tppeal  it 
makes  to  the  politicians  first,  and  then  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  will  be  lieard  quickly 
enough  to  inspire  the  renovations  that  can 
spare  us  from  .subjugation.  .  .  .  More  gen- 
erally, we  should  ask  ourselves  what  domi- 
nates all  these  factors  of  progress  now  ex- 
ploding In  the  United  States,  in  a  revolu- 
tion more  brilliant  than  the  previous  revolu- 
tions i:if  steam,  electricity,  and  the  .atom? 
Organization  of  the  firm?  Yes.  of  course. 
"Cross-fertlllzatlon "'  Certainly.  The  elec- 
tronic and  Information  Industries?  Com- 
puters'' Yes!  YesI  Education'  Permanent 
training?  Research?  Of  course. 

But  I  believe  there  is  a  method  that  brlnps 
this  all  to  life,  that  dominates  the  ferment 
of  Western  civilization,  that  distinguishes 
It  from  all  other  civilizations  that  have 
existed  or  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
gives  It  Its  efficiency  and  guarantees  Us  .suc- 
cess; the  experimental,  scientittc  mentality. 
The  "post-industrlai"  .society  .should  have  a 
new  name —  the  scientific  society."  The  con- 
dition of  economic  development  is  the  ac- 
qmsitlon  of  the  experimental  scientific  spirit. 
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Servan-Schrelber's  book  describes  this  new 
Rooletv  and  provides  us  with  the  means  of 
understanding  It  and  thereby  taking  action. 
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Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  in  a  recent  interview  on  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller,  legislative  director  for  the 
APL-CIO  and  a  former  Member  of  this 
Hou.se.  from  Wisconsin,  said  that  one  of 
the  biggest  disappointments  for  the  la- 
bor movement  in  the  last  session  was  se- 
vere curtailment  of  welfare  programs — 
particularly  aid  to  dependent  children. 
Many  of  us  agree.  Possibly  even  more  of 
us  would  agree  with  Mr.  Biemiller  that 
effective  answers  to  the  urban  crisis — 
job  creation,  liousing.  education,  civil 
rights,  and  all  the  rest — are  major  chal- 
lenges that  must  be  faced  this  year.  Mr. 
Biemiller's  views  would.  I  think,  be  in- 
teresting and  informative  to  all  of  us. 
Therefore,  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  "Labor  News 
Conference."  as  broadcast  on  the  Mutual 
network,  as  follows: 

Labor  News  Conference 

Revival  of  the  conservative  coalition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  halted  new 
progressive  legislation  and  even  forced  some 
retreats  In  appropriations  for  existing  pro- 
grams. 

That's  the  AFL-CIO  appraisal  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  given  to  report- 
ers by  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  organized  labor's 
chief  lobbyist. 

The  AFL-CIO  director  of  legislation,  inter- 
viewed on  Labor  News  Conference,  broadcast 
Tuesday  at  7; 35  p.m.  EST  on  the  Mutual 
R.idlo  Network,  said  labor  was  forced  on  the 
delensive  in  1967.  recalling  that  the  biggest 
fichts  were  to  save  existing  programs  rather 
tlian  shape  new  ones. 

Biemiller  said  that  "in  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,"  the  Social  Security  welfare 
amendments  were  "one  of  the  biggest  disap- 
pointments" lor  labor.  "We  think  that  they 
set  back  the  welfare  system  of  the  country  by 
about  100  years."  lie  said.  He  took  sharp  Issue 
with  the  cutback  of  funds  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  which,  he  said,  means  that 
the  states  will  now  decide  "whether  they  are 
going  to  sterilize  mothers  or  starve  children." 

Biemiller  said  that,  despite  official  GOP 
claims  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  revival  of 
the  Southern  Democrat-Republican  coali- 
tion in  the  House.  'The  Senate  has  saved 
this  Congress  from  being  the  real  throwback 
that  the  House  leadership  of  both  the  South- 
ern Democrats  and  the  Republicans  would 
like  it  to  be."  he  asserted,  adding,  "the 
Senate  still  has  a  working  liberal  majority." 

Job  creation  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas, 
a  major  attack  on  housing  problems,  stronger 
education  programs  and  additional  clvU 
riEthts  legislation  will  be  areas  of  major  Capi- 
tol Hill  battles  in  the  second  session  that 
opens  January   15,  Biemiller  said. 

The  AFlr-CIO  "will  be  In  there  fighting  to 
pass  the  soundest  legislation  that  we  can," 
he  declared. 

Biemiller  was  questioned  by  Kenneth 
Crawford,  contributing  editor  and  columnist 
tor  Newsweek  magazine,  and  Nell  MacNell, 
chief  congressional  correspondent  for  Time 
magazine. 
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ITransorlpt  of  "Labor  News  Conference," 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Jan.  2.  1968] 

The  90th  Congress.  First  Session 
Guest:  Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  Director,  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Legislation. 

Panel:  Nell  MacNell,  chief  congressional 
correspondent  lor  rime  niagazuie;  Kenneth 
Crawford,  contributing  editor  and  columnist 
for  Newsweek  magazine. 
Moderator:  Frank  Harden. 
Harden.  Labor  News  Confereiicc  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  i>rogram  t.irou>:ht  to  vou  by 
the  APL-CIO.  Labor  News  Coi.ference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Department  of  lA-cishitioii. 

The  first  session  of  the  UOth  Congress-  nno 
of  the  longest  sessions  in  r(cent  years-  nd- 
journed  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago  Here  to 
question  Mr.  Biemiller  iibout  how  the  AFL- 
CIO  rates  this  session  of  Congress  and  what 
he  sees  as  major  issues  in  the  second  session, 
which  convenes  January  15.  are  Neil  MacNell, 
chief  congressional  correspondent  ft)r  Time 
magazine,  and  Kenneth  Crawford,  contrib- 
uting editor  and  columnist  for  Newsweek 
magazine.  Your  moderator,  Frank  Harden 

And  now,  Mr.  Crawford.  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Crawford.  Mr.  Biemiller.  President  Johnson 
seems  to  be  of  two  minds  about  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  He  ha,s  criticized  it 
for  what  It  did  not  do,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  called  It  a  medium-productive  Con- 
gress. How  do  you  view  it? 

Biemiller.  I'd  say,  Mr.  Crawford,  that  the 
President  Is  a  little  more  charitable  In  his 
estimate  of  the  achievements  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  than  is  the 
AFI^CIO. 

In  our  opinion,  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  was  primarily  a  defensive  one  in 
which  the  Administration  and  i)eop;e  like  the 
AFL-CIO  were  attempting  to  defend  the  gains 
that  were  made  during  the  89th  Congress. 

This  became  particularly  true  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  over  appropriations.  And.  very 
frankly,  I  think  that  in  that  area,  we  lost 
ground. 

MacNeil.  Mr.  Biemiller.  what,  in  labor's 
view,  would  be  the  biggest  failure-  what 
would  you  count  as  the  biggest  failure  for 
labor  in  the  session? 

Biemiller.  In  terms  of  a  rather  r.arrow 
definition  of  labor's  aims,  we  would  have  to 
say  that  the  biggest  failure  was  the  fact  that 
Congress  took  no  action  on  the  Situs  Picket- 
ing Bill — the  bill  which  would  give  the  build- 
ing trades  union  members  equal  picketing 
rights  with  industrial  union  members. 

MacNeil.  What  happened  to  14(bi-  the 
repeal  of  that  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law?  Have  you  abandoned  that ' 

Biemiller.  No  effort  was  made  to  pu.sh  the 
repeal  of  14(b)  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  we  knew,  very  frankly,  that 
we  didn't  have  the  votes.  There  is  no  point  in 
trotting  out  a  bill  that  you  know  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure — doomed  before  you  start 
on  It. 

Now,  I'd  like,  though,  to  say  that  in  terms 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  I 
think  one  of  the  biggest  disappointments 
that  the  labor  movement  had  was  the  welfare 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  legislation 
that  passed. 

We  are  very  disturbed  by  those  provisions. 
We  think  that  they  set  back  the  welfare 
system  of  this  country  by  about  100  years. 
We  certainly  don't  like  the  idea  that  we  now 
have  to,  as  President  Meany  put  it.  let  the 
states  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  they 
are  going  to  sterilize  mothers  or  starve  chil- 
dren, as  a  result  of  the  cutback  of  the  funds 
for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

MacNeil.  May  I  ask  you  a  follow-up  ques- 
tion ''^n  that?  Again  in  terms  of  labor,  what 
were  the  biggest  successes  for  labor  in  the 
last  Congress — the  last  session  of  Congress? 
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Biemiller.  Well,  I  would  say  that  there  was 
preat  .success  on  some  matters  that  mo.'-t 
people  may  not  have  recognized  of  imi3<.r- 
tance. 

For  example,  the  pa.ssage  of  the  sound  Me.it 
Inspection  Bill.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we 
iixe  really  going  to  inspect  all  meat  in  th^ 
United  States.  This  was  a  t-leeper  in  one  sen.-e 
It  was  a  bill  that  most  people  dirii.'t  think 
had  very  much  chance  AH  of  a  .sudden,  'he 
bill  got  rolling  and  hurrah,  we've  got  a  i.o  d. 
.■--oiind  bill. 

A  romp:irahlo  thing  that  happened  (luring 
the  closlrii?  (lay;-  of  the  Congress  \\'as  the  rel.i- 
;i\ely  good  Poverty  Bill  that  came  out  of  this 
Congress.  Tliat.  though,  was  the  kind  of  \ic- 
torv  that  I  was  tnlkinc  about  when  1  said 
th;U  it  was  a  defensive  Congress,  bectise 
thi-rr  was  a  .--tage  of  thi.s  C.mgress  in  which  I 
iraiikly  despaired  of  any  Poverty  Bill  coniiog 
out-  particularly  from  the  House  of  Reprf^- 
i  entatives. 

But.  we  did  manage  1o  salvage  a  bill  ih.;t 
i.s,  if  anything,  better  than  the  old  law  .o.J 
with  a  sllL'htly  h!<Ther  apiiroprlation. 

Crawford.  Mr,  Biemiller.  overall,  wouldn't 
you  say  that  ihe  difficulty-  the  princip.il 
difficulty  with  this  C-oimress-  was  that  :he 
rid  jTOEtram.s  v.-ere  not  fully  funded?  Is  that 
true? 

Hiemilier  Tliat  IS  what  I  was  getting  ,t 
a  few  moment.s  ago,  when  I  said  that  in  ;!ie 
apjiropriations  field,  we  actually  lost  iTround. 
The  authoii^atlons  that  we  were  so  proud 
<■{  that  were  passed  m  the  89th  and  previous 
CdiiErresses  never  became  lully  Junded. 

You  know.  I  think  the  American  ;)eopIe 
forget  that  to  win  permanent  ptissession  of 
a  law  m  the  Congress  of  The  United  .States, 
you  have  to  win  it  10  times.  You  have  to  win. 
iir.st  of  all.  in  the  substantive  subcommittees 
and  full  committees  in  both  Houses  Then 
you  have  to  go  ihrouuh  the  same  thing  in 
the  appropriations  committees.  Tlien  you 
have  to  win  in  conference  and  on  the  floor. 
Tlien  you  have  to  pet  the  bill  .signed 

I  suppose  it  could  best  be  explained  ,us 
somethinL'  like  the  irojihies  in  .some  bowhns^ 
tournaments  .ir  polf  tournaments — you  h,np 
to  win  the  trr.phy  in  times  lo  get  permanent 
jiossession. 

Crawford  I  think  you  ;!re  right  ll:at  most 
people  don't  recognize  that  what  is  author- 
ized is  Irequently  not  what  is  appropriated. 
You  are  apt  to  lake  the  authorization  figure 
.'■nd  say  that  is  what  you  have  But  you  don't 
have  it  until  you  get  the  api^ropriations 

MacNeii..  There  are  some  Congressmen  who 
vote  for  all  authori/ations  and  aeainst  all 
api')ropriations. 

Mr  Biemiller.  let  me  f'lllow  iliis  up  a  luMe. 
You  mentioned  the  Meat  Insi>ection  Bill  It 
seems  to  me  that  :•■  great  deal  of  con.sumer- 
orient«d  leErislation  was  passed  this  year.  ;nd 
that  this  w;i^  a  new  phase  in  the  Conpres- 
slonal  .attitude  toward  ihines.  For  example, 
the  F.abricK  Bill— the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Bill — interest  r.ttes.  and  so  on. 

BiEMn.!,rR.  On  intercut  r.ites  we've  .■^till  gi5t 
trouble. 

MacNetl.  It's  not  finished,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  alone  the  road.  I  am  Just  wonderi.'ig  if 
you  think  there  is  a  new  attitude  on  Capitol 
Hill  toward  the  consumer? 

Biemiller.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. Mr.  MacNeil.  I  think  there  is  a  grow- 
ing attitude  that  we  had  better  pay  S'-^nie 
attention  to  con:,umer  i>roblems 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliv  President 
Johnson  is  reasonably  ttnerous  in  his  assess- 
ment of  this  Congress  He  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  it  became  consumer-oriented  in 
many  ways 

However.  I  will  be  completely  convinced 
that  it  is  a  good  consumer-oriented  Congress 
when  I  see  final  action  on  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Bill. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure.  Mr  MacNell. 
that  is  the  bill  that  former  Senat<Jr  Paul  H. 
Douglas  iD-Ill.i  started  many  years  ago.  It's 
a  very  simple  little  bill. 
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All  It  8av«  Is  that  those  people  who  have 
de.klmgs  with  the  public-  dealings  that  In- 
VDlve  interest  rates-  must  i?lve  the  public 
the  full,  true  annual  interest  rates  they  are 
paving 

Now,  thlB  year,  the  Senate  did  pass  a  rather 
good  bill  But,  It  hHS  been  hun«  up  In  the 
Hou8e--in  the  House  committee  In  the  .Sen- 
ate, too.  for  that  m.itter  We  found  th.»t  the 
committees  knocked  nut  C'iverai?e  if  depart- 
ment stores  revolving  .iccounts  This  happens 
to  be  in  our  opinion,  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter,  because  this  is  where  all  of  the  dlf- 
ncultles  show  up  I  have  found,  tinie  after 
time,  in  asklni?  my  friends  who  have  revolv- 
ing accounts  at  department  stores.  "Do  you 
know  what  interest  rate  you  are  paying''" 
th.it  they  say.  Yes.  we  are  pavlni?  one-half 
of  one  percent,  a  very  rea.'ionable  rate  "  I  aak. 
•Do  you  realize  that  is  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent per  month,  and.  that  :n  many  cases,  it 
Is   one-.ind-one-half   percent'" 

Th.it  13  what  It  usually  is.  in  fact.  Tlie  one- 
haif  percent  rate  Is  a  very  rare  thing  that 
would  come  out  to  a  sl.x  percent  annual  rate 
The  one-and-one-half  percent  rate  comes 
out  to  18  percent  per  year  That  Is  the  thing 
we  would  like  people  t<5  undersUind — that 
they  -ire  being  ch.irged  that  kind  of  interest. 
CRAwroaD  Mr  Blemiller.  you  spoke  of  your 
apprehensions  about  ijettint;  any  Poverty 
Bin  LhrougU  the  House  The  House  has  Oeen 
t!ie  sticky  point  here  How  do  you  account 
f  r  that^  Why  Is  it.  in  these  days,  that  the 
Senate  seems  so  much  more  liberal  than  ilie 
House  ^ 

BiEMiixER  Well,  two  days  after  the  elec- 
tion in  1966.  I  sat  down  with  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Uet>rge  Meany  and  .\1  Barkan.  the  head 
of  our  Committee  .n  Political  Education.  We 
counted  the  House  that  had  Jufit  been 
elected  We  .:-ame  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
hid  a  net  loss  of  41  liberal  Conijressmen.  .\nd 
that.  In  the  boldest  terms  I  can  put  it.  is 
whaf.s  wrong  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today. 

The  89th  Congress  had  an  actual  working 
m.i;onty  of  good,  sound,  liberal  Congress- 
men. That  has  been  cut  way  down — It  is 
down  to  about  185  now — about  185  people 
whom  we  feel  we  can  count  on  In  the  House 
of  Represenuitives. 

-\nd,  I'm  not  talking  about  only  labor  Is- 
sues, I  mean  broad  social  issues  as  well.  Each 
ume.  you  have  to  reach  out  and  pick  up  a 
considerable  number  to  get  the  218  It  takes 
for  a  majority.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prob- 
lem was  on  the  Poverty  Bill. 

CuAwroRD  Well,  in  other  words,  the  old 
Southern  Democrat-Republican  coalition  has 
been  reconstituted  in  the  new  House  of  Rep- 
re.seiuatives.  Right'' 

BiEMiLLCR  That  Is  precisely  what  I  said  in 
the  statement  I  made  m  the  AFL-CIO  News  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

M.\cNeil  Mr  Blemiller.  do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  that  this  is  the  old.  working 
conservative  coalition?  The  House  Republl- 
c.ia  Leader,  Congressman  Gerald  R  Ford.  Jr  , 
I  Mich.  I  has  specifically  alienated  his  party 
from  the  Southerners.  The  thing  that  strikes 
me — for  example,  on  the  Poverty  BUI  —  Is  that 
the  real  re.^son  for  the  success  there  for  the 
Administration  was  the  breakdown  of  any 
real  coalition.  They  were  stumbling — they 
Were  fumbling —  they  made  a  terrible  mess 
or  It    .\3  a  result,  the  bill  came  through 

BiEMiLi.FR.  They  made  a  terrible  mess  of  It. 
because  the  Republicans  In  charge  of  that 
bill  insulted  the  Southerners  on  the  opening 
day  and  they  became  very  angry.  I  think 
that  far  from  proving  my  thesis  Incorrect. 
It  proves  It  correct,  because  this  Is  the  one 
outstanding  example  of  where  the  South- 
erners did  stick  with  the  .Administration  In 
considerable  numbers.  As  a  result,  the  coali- 
tion couldn't  cut  the  Poverty  Program  way 
d'>wn 

M\cVetl  The  point  I  am  trvliig  to  get  to. 
M.-  Blemiller,  Is  th.it  the  .S;>utherners  In  the 
House  no  longer  have  a  real  leader  Judge 
Smith  I  former  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Smith,  D-Va  ,i   Is  gone,  and  there  is  no  man 
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who  has  the  tactical  :uid  parllHrnentary  skill 
that  he  had  nor  the  preetlge.  I  Just  wonder 
If  that  played  a  major  n^le  Itv  •  arlous  sU'^- 
cesses''  The  Poverty  bill  Is  one  and  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  Is  another 

BiTMiti  ER  I  am  rjulte  willing  to  admit  that 
the  disappearance  of  Judge  Smith  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  weakened  the 
Southern  bloc—  there  Isn't  any  doubt  of  that. 
Judge  Smith  was,  without  any  question,  one 
of  the  ablest  legislators  of  our  time  I  don't 
mean  to  infer  that  I  wish  he  were  back  I'm 
delighted  he  Is  no  longer  there  as  an  oppo- 
nent. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  start 
talking,  for  example,  abovit  the  Education 
Bill,  we  think  there  was  oome  retrogression 
there  this  year  ,And,  It  was  largely  a  result 
of  the  Southerners  being  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  the  original  bill,  which  gave  more 
power  to  the  Offlce  of  Education  than  the 
bin    which   Just   passed   the   House 

M.acNfil  It  was  a  remarkable  bill,  in  terms 
of  the  loss  of  your  liberal  Congressmen  la 
the  '66  elections.  vva.in't  If 

BiENnLLEH.  But.  it  was  saved  In  large  part 
by  the  Senate  I  would  go  one  step  further- 
It  was  saved  in  large  part  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  (D-Ore  I.  who  handled  that  bill  very 
skillfully    He  did  an  excellent  Job  on  It. 

Crawford.  Mr  Mac.Vell.  I  wonder  If  the 
difference  between  the  coalition  now  and  the 
old  coalition  Is  that  it  now  Isn't  a  conscious 
working  relationship — rather  It  Is  that  "Ike 
and  Mike  think  alike" — and  when  you  come 
to  voting,  they  vote  alike"" 

MacNexi..  I  see  another  difference,  and  I'm 
going  to  ask  Mr  Blemiller  .ibout  It.  That  is. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Republican  leaders 
In  the  House  traditionally  a  very  conserva- 
tive group — have  changetl  their  strategy  on 
bills.  For  example.  In  the  education  tight, 
tliey  sort  of  gave  up  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  federal  government  should  be 
Involved,  did  they  not'  They  .ire  really  light- 
ing over  how  it  should  be  involved.  They  are 
trying  to  put  the  programs  onto  the  state 
level,  which.  I  think.  Is  the  thing  you  are 
complaining  about,  isn't  If 

BtEMiLLEB  Well.  I  think  this  Is  partl.illy 
true,  yes  Melvin  Laird,  for  example,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference — 
Congressman  Melvin  R.  Laird  from  Wiscon- 
sin— Is  trying  his  level  best  to  send  federal 
revenue  back  to  the  states  without  any 
strings,  or  with  very  few  strings,  on  the 
money.  The  argtiment  has  been  that  the 
states  can  do  It  better. 

Well,  this  plays  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  Southern  bloc,  after  all.  Tlie  Minority 
Leader.  Jerry  Ford,  can  talk  all  he  wants  to 
about  not  wanting  to  have  a  coalition,  but 
I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Crawford — as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  there  is  a  coalition. 

As  evidence  of  that.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  take  a  look  at  the  roll  call  on  the  first 
session,  which  tlie  .\FL-CIO  has  gotten  out. 
I'll  be  glad,  by  the  way,  to  send  a  copy  of 
that  to  anybody  who  wants  It,  if  they  will 
write  the  AFL-CIO.  You  will  hnd  that  on 
the  key  votes,  particularly  on  appropria- 
tion matters,  the  Southerners  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  voting  almost  solidly  together. 

And  that's  where  the  trouble  has  been^ 
cutting  appropriations.  Rent  supplements, 
for  example.  Is  one  illustration  Originally, 
t.'ie  House  wouldn  t  vote  a  penny  Well,  the 
Senate  came  back  with  the  $40  million  which 
the  President  had  requested,  and  It  finally 
wound  up  around  $15  million. 

Now.  that  Is  the  result  of  the  Jockeying 
The  Senate  has  saved  this  Congres,s  from 
being  the  real  throwback  that  the  House 
leadership  of  both  the  Southern  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  would  like  it  to  be  Fhe 
Senate  still  h.is  a  working  liberal  majority. 

MacNeil.  May  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
appropriations.  'A'lUch  is  taxe.s,  .ind  get  your 
Judgment  on  just  where  that  stands  at  this 
point'? 

BxEMiLLER  I  still  have  trrave  doubts  that 
the    House   Ways    and    Means   Committee   Is 
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going  to  act  The  AFL-CIO,  at  Its  recent  con- 
vention, a^ln  urged  the  Oongresa  to  pass  a 
surtax  bill  We  have  some  ldea«  on  how  we 
think  the  President's  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
written, in  part  But,  we  do  believe  that  It 
Is  very  lm{)ortAJit   to   jiass  a  surtax   bill 

MacNol  Isn't  there  a  paradox  here?  Tlils 
Congress-  p.irtlcularlv  the  House—  has  been 
voting  for  the  .ipproprlatlons  they  have  ap- 
proved, while  '■..mplrilnlng  about  the  .size  of 
the  deficit,  and  because  of  that,  pai-tlally. 
are  refusing  to  increase  taxes  until  they  get 
the  President,  of  .ill  jMHipIe,  to  cut  the  appro- 
priations still  further  Do  you  agree? 

BiEMiixm.  I  think  Uuit  Is  correct.  I  found 
It  .1  great  paradox.  But,  this  happens  to  be 
the  attitude  ■which  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Cominltte<>.  Coneres«man  Wilbur 
D  Mills  iD  )  of  Arkansas,  has  adopted.  And, 
I  don't  know  a  more  powerful  person  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  than  the  Chairman 
<.>f  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee, 

MacNeil  May  I  ask  you  for  a  political 
Judgment  here'*  What  would  be  the  [>r1ce 
the  Presfident  wotild  have  to  pay.  If  he  met 
the  cr)ndltlons  that  the  conservatives  In  the 
House  are  demanding-  the  price  for  his  tax 
bill  in  cutting  .ipproprlatlons? 

Presumably,  they  would  come  In  the  do- 
mestic area. 

Bif.MiLLER  Well,  about  a  M  billion  out  has 
now  been  made,  lls  a  restUt  of  .actions  by  the 
Congress  .tcceded  to  hy  the  Administration. 
.^nnther  couple  <jif  billion  dollars  were  shaved 
off  some  of  the  original  estimates. 

I  think  that  what  the  oonservatlvee  In  the 
House  want  is  to  double  that — to  get  the  cuts 
up  to  :iTound  a  $10  billion  fltrure.  Instead  of 
this  $4  to  ?6  billion  figure  that  seems  to  have 
been  reached. 

{■"urthermore,  I  think  they  want  some  kind 
of  a  promise  that  In  future  budgets,  there 
will  be  curtailment,  I  think  that  too  many 
[leople  read  Jiust  the  first  two  j-iaragraphs  of 
Mr  Mills'  statement  In  the  third  and  !ourth 
p.iraeraphs  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  als<-) 
wants  some  assurance  that  the  constant  ex- 
pansion of  government  programs  will  coma 
to  a  halt. 

MacNfjl.  If  the  President  paid  this  price 
to  get  his  tax  bill,  wouldn't  this  cost  him 
enormously  in  his  own  effort  toward  re- 
election—and the  efforts  of  his  fellow  Demo- 
crat's— the  liberal  Democrats  you  are  so 
•u.xioui  to  get  b;u.'k? 

BiEMiLLtR.  That  Is  certainly  our  view.  Tills 
Is  what  '.ve  have  been  ad'vlslng  the  Admln- 
utraiion  all  year  long.  We  were  delighted 
when  the  f^resident  took  out,  at  our  conven- 
tion, on  the  Republican  leadership  and  most 
of  rJie  Republican  members  of  the  Ooncress, 
.•\  liaiidful  of  Republicans,  we  think,  have 
been  voting  in  the  !>eoples'  interests.  But,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  haven't. 

CRAwroRD  I  take  :t.  Mr.  Biemlller.  that  the 
Wl.  CIO  h.ts  just  about  the  -Mune  view  as  ulie 
President  — that  the  r.dlure  to  get  a  surtax 
was  one  of  the  great  failures  of  this  Con.:reKS  > 

BiEMinER    Yes.  indeed  we  -hink  it  was. 

We  think,  for  example,  that  Just  one  area 
la  which  the  surtax  Is  Important,  Is  in  keep- 
ing down  Interest  rates  We  arc  \ery  dls- 
turt>ed  by  the  constant  tipping  of  Interest 
rates  In  the  country  We  think  there  Is  a 
direct  relationship  here. 

Furthermore,  we  would  agree  with  t'..e 
point  that  Mr.  MacNeil  made  a  moment  ago, 
that  If  you're  as  ,«erious  as  we  are  aboMt 
funding  the  great  social  programs,  they  have 
to  be  paid  for.  We  recognize  that.  We  have 
alwavs  said  It. 

And,  our  third  point,  not  *o  be  overlooked. 
Is  that  this  Is  the  only  war  In  history  in 
which  there  hasn't  been  a  special  tax  levied 
to  prosecute  that  war  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  there  ought  to  be  ,i  .special  tax  to  prose- 
cute the  war. 

CRAwroRD.  This  Is  also  the  only  war  in 
which  vou  have  not  had  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, which  I  take  It,  you  are  not  In  sym- 
pathy with'? 

Mr  BiEMiLLER.  We  have  said  repeatedly 
that   If   the  President   believes  that  controls 
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are  needed,  we  will  back  him  In  a  program 
that  would  put  controls  across-the-board — 
no  only  wages  and  prices,  but  also  corporate 
.salaries,  interest  rates  and  all  the  other 
phases  of  our  economy. 

If  he  comes  up  with  a  program  that  has 

true  equality  of  sacrifice,  we  will  back  him. 

MacNeil,  Mr.  Blemiller,  Just  what  do  you 

see  as   the  major  Issues  of  the  next  session 

and  what  is  the  outlook  for  those  fights? 

BrEMHLER.  Well.  I  think  that  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  h:»«;  to  face,  very  seriously, 
the  urban  crisis. 

It  has  to  face,  first  of  all,  the  creation  of 
Jobs,  There  is  still  a  hard  core  of  unemployed 
In  our  urban  areas- and  in  our  rural  areas, 
a.s  well— for  whom  Jobs  are  not  available.  We 
strongly  favor  the  effort  that  has  been  made 
hy  Congressman  James  G,  O'Hara  (D.)  of 
Michigan,  and  some  70  or  so  other  members 
of  the  House — which  was  picked  up  In  part 
by  Senator  Joseph  L.  Clark  (D-Pa.)  and 
others  m  the  Senate—  to  try  to  get  Job  crea- 
tion by  the  federal  government  for  these 
people  who  are  otherwise  unemployable  In 
the  various  services. 

Secondly,  we  think  there  has  to  be  a  very 
.serious  attack  made  on  housing.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  program  of  2'^  million  units 
a  year.  Including  at  least  300,000  units  of 
public  housing  a  year  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  500  000  a  year  after  that,  for  another 
live  years. 

We  think  that  until   this  attack  Is  made, 
we   are  going  to  have  trouble   in  our  cities. 
MacNeil,   What   about   civil   rights? 
BiEMiLLER,  I'm  coming  to  that. 
Now.    it    also    means    that    In    the    urban 
crisis,   you've   got   to  strengthen   the  educa- 
tion    programs — the     vocational     education 
system  needs  further  strengthening. 

In  civil  rights.  President  Meany  has  testi- 
fied for  the  full  Housing  Bill,  and  for  the 
right  of  protection  of  person  for  anyone 
trying  to  exercise  his  civil  rights.  The  Sen. 
ate  will  start  on  that  latter  bill  as  soon  as 
it  gets  back  and  we  expect  to  see  a  real  civil 
rights  fight  start  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  We'll  be  In  there  fighting  to  pass  the 
soundest  legislation  th.at  we  can. 

Cbawedrd,  But,  realistically.  Mr.  Blemiller, 
you  wouldn't  expect  very  much  more  of  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress  than  you 
got  out  of  the  first? 

BIEMILLER,  In  the  Senate,  you  can't  get 
anything  more,  as  long  as  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen  iR-Ill.)  takes  his  intransigent  attl- 
tiide.  With  the  Minority  Leader  saying  he  will 
not  help  break  a  filibuster,  It's  almost  Im- 
possible to  break  one  in  the  Senate. 

But,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Majority 
Leader.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont,) 
is  bringing  the  bill  up.  We  will  find  out  who 
Is  who  on  the  question  of  civil  rights  in 
the   Senate  of   the   United   States. 

MacNeil.  Mr.  Biemlller.  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
another  question  on  election  possibilities — 
the  kind  of  men  you  would  like  in  Congress. 
What  Is  the  effect  of  Senator  Eltgene  Mc- 
Carthy s  I  D-Mlnn  1  campaign  for  the  pres- 
idency? Isn't  this  hurting  the  Northern  lib- 
erals? 

BIEMILLER.  Well.  I  am  told  by  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  that  they  do 
not  welcome  the  McCarthy  campaign,  par- 
ticularly in  those  states  where  he  will  be 
involved  in  primaries.  It  is  going  to  cause 
trouble  for  some  of  them,  without  any  ques- 
tion. 

Cra\\'ford.  It's  conceivable  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  defeat  of  six  or  seven  Senators,  Is  It 
not? 

BIEMILLER.  It  could,  although  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  country  will  rally 
more  and  more  during  the  coming  months 
behind  the  Johnson  proeram  and  behind 
the  Senators  -who  have  supported  the  John- 
.=ion  program — particularly  the  domestic  as- 
[lects  of  It. 

MacNeil.  Is  the  war  the  big  Issue,  or  Is  It 
the  domestic  scene? 

BIEMILLER.   I   think   the   domestic  side  Is 
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going  to  emerge  as  a  bigger  Issue  than  the 
war. 

Now,  on  the  ■war,  you  know  our  position — 
we  are  behind  Johnson  all  the  way.  We  are 
not  flinching  on  It. 

But,  we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
domestic  Issues  are  going  to  get  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  attention  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress. 

Harden.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Ttxlay's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Andrew 
J.  Biemlller,  director  fo  the  AFT,-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Legislation.  Representing  the 
press  were  Kenneth  Crawford,  contributing 
editor  and  columnist  for  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, and  Nell  MacNeil,  chief  congressional 
correspondent  for  Time  magazine.  This  is 
your  moderator,  F'rank  Harden,  Inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News  Con- 
ference Is  a  public  affairs  production  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mutual  Radio  Network. 
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ployees  to  strike.  Tills  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  right  to  strike  but  merely 
allows  union  officers  to  present  grievances 
on  behalf  of  their  members  without  re- 
straint or  reprisal  and  sets  up  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  could  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  committee  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  time  to  make  a  long- 
given  promise  a  reality. 


Federal  Labor-Management  Relations 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  February  7, 1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  deslRned  to  give 
the  benefit  of  law  to  a  long-ectablished 
administrative  practice.  Under  Executive 
Order  No.  10988  issued  on  January  17, 
1962,  postal  unions  and  the  unions  of 
other  Federal  employees  were  recognized. 
However,  as  my  colleagues  know,  con- 
tinued recognition  is  subject  to  the  whim 
of  the  President  unless  sanctified  by 
statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  taking  office  in 
January  of  1967,  several  cases  involving 
Federal  employees  have  been  called  to 
my  attention.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
serious  doubts  were  raised  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  the  individuals  involved 
had  received  a  fair  and  equitable  adjudi- 
cation of  their  rights  and  grievances. 
Take  for  example  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Under  existing  procedures,  they 
act  as  prosecutor,  judge,  jury,  and  execu- 
tioner. Although  additional  relief  can  be 
secured  through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, it  also  is  an  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  As  a  former  trial  attorney, 
my  sense  of  fairness  is  offended  by  such 
a  system  designed  to  handle  employer 
and  employee  grievances. 

My  bill,  HH.  15185,  is  entitled  the 
"Federal  Employee  Labor-Management 
Act  of  1968."  Many  times  I  have  heard 
some  of  my  colleagues  state  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  a  model  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations.  But,  in 
practice,  it  has  been  the  private  sector 
who  has  been  the  leader  in  the  areas  of 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  labor- 
management  relations.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  recognize  that  fact  and 
to  put  Federal  Government  labor  policies 
into  the  20th  century. 

H.R.  15185  would  set  up  an  orderly 
procedure  under  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  handle  grievances  between 
management  and  employees.  In  addition, 
it  would  set  up  penalties  that  would  make 
it  necessary  for  management  to  carry 
out  its  side  of  the  bargain  also. 

Many  people  feel  that  such  an  ap- 
proach  would   encourage   Federal   em- 


Guns,  Butter,  and  Whipped  Cream,  Too 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdwsd^iy,  February  7, 1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
days  of  this  current  session,  it  seems  to 
me  that  tlie  word  "priorities"  has  ap- 
peared in  a  great  deal  of  the  writing  and 
conversation  regarding  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds. 

Unfortunately,  talking  about  establish- 
ing priorities  and  actually  doing  so  are 
two  different  things  and  I  have  seen  no 
real  interest  or  inclination  on  the  i^art 
of  the  administration  to  impose  a  mean- 
ingful and  realistic  .schedule  of  priorities 
in  assigning  funds  for  the  varioiL<!  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government 
for  fi.scal  year  1969. 

This  whole  question  of  ever-increasing 
Federal  budgets  resulting  from  approval 
of  a  never-ending  series  of  programs  by 
the  Congress  is  a  problem  which  I  know 
has  troubled  a  good  many  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  especially  those  of  us  who 
have  opposed  some  of  the.se  programs 
on  the  basis  that  while  they  may  be  de- 
sirable, they  are  not  vitally  neces.sary  and 
could  be  set  aside  until  our  fiscal  jsicture 
is  a  bit  more  clear  than  it  is  at  present. 

Along  those  lines,  a  column  by  Mr. 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Saturday, 
February  3,  1968,  and  I  include  that 
article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
GtJNS,  Btttter.  Whipped  Cream,  Too 

If  most  of  us  keep  Insisting  on  getting 
what  we  •R-ant  regardless  of  the  consequences, 
■we're  all  going  to  get  It — in  the  neck.  We  can 
wreck  this  broad,  beautiful  .TJid  rich  country. 
We  have  all  made  a  pretty  good  start  at  It. 

The  dollar  is  in  trouble.  Washingt^m  is  at 
last  alarmed  at  the  draining  away  of  otir  gold 
reserves.  The  President  has  urged  C-onpress  U) 
pass  legislation  that  would  discourage  travel 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  dry  up  fur- 
ther foreign  investments  by  Amerlciin  corjxD- 
ratlous  and  make  the  profits  of  subsidiaries 
abroad  immediately  taxable.  Tl-.ese  measures 
would  help — a  Little. 

But  almost  simultaneously,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  was  making  a  speech  to  African 
nations  in  Addis  Ababa,  cxcoriatiiig  American 
"iiolatioiilsts"  who  are  trying  Ui  cut  back 
foreign  aid.  Was  he  saying  that  private  .spend- 
ing abroad  is  evU  and  government  si>ending 
holy?  There  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  confusion. 

Dealers  In  International  currencies — the 
so-called  "gnomes  of  Zurich" — are  cashing 
dollars  for  gold  for  a  simple  reason.  They  do 
not  see  how  the  dollar  can  maintain  its  value 
in  the  face  of  perpetual  annual  deficits  of 
staggering  proportions.  No  point  in  shaking 
our  fist£  at  them.  These  men  are  simply  real- 
ists. They  regard  the  dollar  with  no  more 
sentiment  than  they  regard  the  pound,  the 
krone  or  the  yen.  They  merely  abhor  baloney 
money. 
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Nor  docB  It  do  to  blame  the  Vletn.uneae  war. 
oolonaal  a«  Its  cost  U  America  has  the  re- 
stuircea  to  conduct  a  majr.r  war  and  still 
prcxluc«  a  7a«t  amount  of  butt«r  But  America 
cannot  produce  guna.  t>utter  and  unprece- 
dented quantities  of  whipped  cream  .ind 
caviar  too  That  la  wh.it  we  .ire  ir^empnnK 
Our  system  of  priorities  haa  broken  down 
Mllte  Wright  ohalrm.m  of  the  board  of  the 
Humble  Oli  and  Rrftu::ii5  Co  .  has  remarked 
that  the  essential  difference  between  busl- 
ne.sa  3pencli::<  ind  (fo'. f rnmenr  spending  is 
this  bns.iie-is  surv ejs  Its  resources  and  then 
considers  needs  .  Snd  onlv  incidentally  con- 
siders resources 

Business  is  disciplined  It  can't  print 
money  S»j  when  outgo  begins  exceeding  in- 
come It  hits  to  do  something  But  govern- 
ment can  print  money  It  can  sustiiln  deflclta 
for  a  long  time  by  simply  creating  its  own 
credit 

Yet  both  can  go  broke  ind  for  the  same 
reison:  loss  of  confidence  When  business 
can  no  longer  float  loans  to  make  up  deficits 
it  goes  under  And  when  the  pefiple  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  currency  and  bid  tangibles  up 
to  fantastic  prices,  you  have  runaw.iy  infla- 
tion  Who  wins'" 

Insiirance  p<jllcles,  annuities  and  pensions 
are  paid  off  m  worthless  bills  Labor  cannot 
get  wage  Increases  as  fast  as  wages  depreci- 
ate Government  bonds  on  which  the  banks 
depend  for  their  stability  join  the  '  securi- 
ties" at  the  late  Confederacy  Business  and 
agriculture  creep  along  on  a  barter  basis  The 
economy  is  ruined 

I  was  talking  recently  to  a  congressman 
Every  time  I  vote  against  new  programs  that 
I  know  we  can't  afford."  he  says,  'my  oppo- 
nents shout  for  joy  He's  against  the  poor,' 
they  say  'He  doesn't  want  you  to  have  good 
roads.  He'd  cost  local  industry  contracts  and 
union  memt>ers  Jobs  '  I  like  being  a  congresa- 
m.in  I  ask  myself  Lf  bucking  the  trend  is 
worth  It" 

Of  course  it's  worth  It  If  It's  worth  putting 
on  your  country's  uniform  and  taking  your 
chances  In  a  foreign  war.  It's  worth  trying 
to  preserve  your  country  from  Its  own  folly 
But  It's  going  to  be  hard  to  expect  in- 
tegrity from  our  lawmakers  if  we  the  people, 
punish  them  for  it 

We  re  all  guilty  Business  loves  those  gov- 
ernment orders  and  bucks  the  higher  taxes 
Labor  likes  to  convince  Itself  that  ever-higher 
w.iges  wU!  mean  prosperity  for  all.  regardless 
cif  productlvltv  F.irmers  dream  of  rlskless 
agriculture  M.  nv  college  professors  are  f.is- 
clnated  with  government  grants  that  often 
relieve  them  of  the  Irksome  business  of 
teaching  students  and  support  them  In 
pleasant,  if  sometimes  frivolous,  research 
programs. 

Of  course  the  gigantic  bureaucracy  feeds 
upon  Itself.  It  sees  'unmet  needs"  every- 
where. And  bigger  programs  mean  larger 
staffs,  faster  promotion  and  higher  pay 
grides. 

Let  us  not  point  accusing  fingers  at  New 
Deals.  New  Frontiers  and  Great  Societies. 
The  inamoril  business  of  charging  today's 
apple  pie  to  our  unborn  grandchildren  would 
not  exist  without  our  connivance 

We  better  begin  to  have  the  Intelligence 
to  support  men  in  public  office  who  will  have 
the  courage  to  say  'Nope'  You  can't  have 
it — not  all  of  It  not  right  now  And  you 
can't   put  It  on   the  cuff  '" 

Otherwise.   we'M   all   go  over  the  falls. 


Tired  of  Excuses  About  Vietnam 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREtiENTATIVES 
Wr_-dnesdau.  February  7    1968 

Mr   BERRY   Mr  Speaker.  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  youi^  man  in  my  dLstrlct 
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this  week  which  I  felt  made  more  sen.se 
to  me  than  anything  I  have  hoard  from 
Slate  Department  spokesmen  and  ad- 
ministration leaders  I  thought  it  should 
be  read  by  every  .Member, 
His  letter  follows: 

Please  forgive  me  If  I  sound  mad  The 
truth  Is  I  .im 

I'm  tired  of  the  same  excu.ses  about  Vlet- 
ttiun  Im  tired  -f  .seeing  our  men  killed  .lU 
over  Uie  world  They  are  the  best  fighting 
men  in  the  world  but  if  we  tie  one  hand 
behind  them  and  furnish  the  weapons  to 
our  enemies  to  kill  them,  we  are  going  to  lose 
to  the  Comnuinl.si«  not  >nly  m  Vietnajn  but 
In  our  own  wr.nderfiil  country 

I  think  It  s  time  to  let  our  military  men 
win  just  18  soon  as  we  can  and  sUjp  worrying 
about  how  many  civilians  we  will  kill  and 
worry  about  how  miiny  .\merlcans  we  will 
.save 

t  fought  m  Korea  with  the  5th  Mjirliies  sf) 
I  know  what  those  men  are  going  through. 


Public  Relations  in  the  Jungle 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

of    .VKW    T  iRK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Wt'dru-sddij,  February  7,  19fi8 

Mr  GROVER  Mr  Speaker,  those 
of  you  who  have  yrown  weary  of 
the  overworked  epithet  'Unly  .-Xmerican  " 
will  share  the  pleasure  I  experienced  m 
recogniziiiK  the  antithe.sis  of  the  proto- 
type commonly  identified  thus,  dunns 
my  recent  field  m.spection  of  the  feasi- 
bility studies  for  a  .sea-level  canal.  In 
the  steaming  jutu:les  of  Panama  and 
Colombia,  Col  .Alex  Sutton.  Jr  .  C  E  field 
director  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commi.ssion.  has 
demonstrated  ingenuity,  leadership,  and 
down-to-earth  diplomacy,  which  is.  I 
am  sure,  more  typical  of  our  Government 
repre.sentatives  overseas  than  the  fic- 
tional character  which,  unfortunately 
ha.s  become  a  national  byword. 

.■^  ti-am  -.urveyinu  m  a  foreitin  country 
with  the  known  objective  of  ultimately 
building  a  sea-level  canal,  possibly  with 
nuclear  power  is.  obviously,  a  tar- 
get for  suspicion  and  ho.stility  The  re- 
spect and  affection  shown  to  Colonel  Sut- 
ton and  his  men  at  every  point  we  visited 
has  been  earned  by  steadfu.st  employ- 
ment of  patience,  consideration  and 
sound  judgment  Because  of  the  !,'oodwilI 
that  has  been  established,  and  the  pro- 
fessional comjjetence  of  the  team,  the 
techiucal  accomplishments  are  impres- 
sive 

The  inspection  trip  started  at  .Mbrook 
Air  Force  Base  in  the  Canal  Zone  Ac- 
companied by  fellow  Contiressmen  John 
Murphy  Henry  C  Schadeberg.  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  C  Noble,  EnKiiicering 
Agent.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Entnneers, 
Mr  John  P  Sheffey.  executive  director  of 
the  Canal  Study  Commission.  Colonel 
Sutton  and  others,  we  fiew  in  two  US. 
Army  Huey  helicopters  down  the  runted 
coastline  of  Panama  to  our  first  slop  at 
Curiche  m  North  Colombia  Curiche.  a 
beach  kx:ated  on  the  edge  of  the  jiinuie. 
is  the  site  of  the  principal  camp  on  Route 
25,  and  the  port  for  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel brought  from  the  Canal  Zone  by 
landing  craft  From  this  base,  w  hich  now 
has  many  of  the  trappinNis  of  civilization, 
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dozens  of  engineers.  Reologl.sts.  drillers, 
and  technicians  go  back  and  forth  to 
jungle  outposts.  Most  of  the  activity  in 
the  camp  centers  at  present  on  prepara- 
tions for  the  geological  drilling  program 

Leaving  the  camp,  we  flew  up  to  the 
weather  station  at  Alto  Curiche  which 
is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  beach.  Here 
ESSA— Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration— Ls  conducting  meteoro- 
logical studies  Every  6  hours,  ram  or 
shine,  a  weather  balloon  is  relea.sed  and 
tracked  to  a  height  of  60.000  or  70.000 
feet  and  up  to  a  hundred  miles  out  From 
tins  data.  ptediction.s  will  be  made  of 
fallout  oatterns  from  nuclear  exca\ation 

From  .Mto  Curiche  we  traveled  over 
the  mountainous  .iiingle  of  the  Cont'- 
nental  Divide  to  Camp  Teresita  which 
lies  inland  just  1,5  minutes  flying  time 
from  the  weather  station.  Enroute  we 
flew  over  the  drilliim  site  of  Quipaiado 
From  the  air  we  could  see  that  the  site 
will  work  here  for  weeks  at  a  time,  com- 
pletely dependent  on  helicopters  for  .suii- 
plies.  They  will  drill  the  first  of  many  NX 
holes  to  a  depth  of  about  l.;{00  feet  to 
verify  subsurface  '--eology. 

After  landinL'  at  Camp  Tere.sita.  an 
auxiliary  ba.se  camp  and  landing  strip 
located  on  the  Tniando  River,  we  in- 
.spected  the  camp  and  had  lunch.  We  were 
inipre.s.sed  by  this  oasis  of  civilization 
which  had  been  con.structed  in  the 
depths  of  the  Colombian  .luimles. 

From  Teresita  wc  embarked  for  Loma 
Te-uerre  Weather  .Station  located  at  the 
Atlantic  end  of  Route  25.  En  route  the 
thick  junu'le  below  gradually  :'ave  way  to 
flat  swampland  which  characterizes  the 
Atrato  River  Delta  Here  the  marshes 
stretch  for  miles  with  the  Atrato.  '.vhich 
appears  to  be  as  wide  as  the  Missi.ssipiJi 
River,  meandering  through  on  its  way  lo 
the  .■\tlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  distance,  rising  out  of  the  flat 
lowlands  we  could  see  the  .Mlantic  mete- 
orological station  for  Route  25.  Here  in 
the  midst  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
swampland  is  the  Loma  Te-uerre  Weath- 
er Station,  located  on  a  small  hill. 

Following  a  briefing  by  Colonel  Sutton 
we  boarded  two  fast  flberulass  boats  for 
a  short  trip  up  the  Atrato  to  a  hydrology 
metering  station.  .Near  the  station  a 
scientific  party  was  yaring  the  Alvi^to 
River  to  determine  water  runolf  data. 
This  seemed  to  be  riuite  an  undertakintr 
corLsiderinu  the  si,;e  of  the  river  which 
rules  out  the  use  of  a  cable  car. 

Hie  trip  continued  from  the  metering 
station  to  the  floatin'-'  camp  located  at 
Sautata.  This  camp  is  a  surplus  Navy 
barue  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
barracks  with  kitchen  and  other  neces- 
sary facilities  It  is  anchored  to  the  shore- 
line of  a  Hacienda  Sautata.  a  iirivately 
owned  cattle  ranch 

This  was  the  end  of  the  official  lour. 
but  Colonel  Sutton  felt  it  was  important 
that  the  party  make  a  courtesy  call  on 
the  cattle  ranch.  Senor  Mercedes  de 
Yamhure.  who.  he  told  us.  has  always 
been  most  helpful  to  the  .studies.  Dona 
Mercedes,  a  dignified  middle-aged  lady  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent  lives  at  the  Haci- 
enda Sautata  attempting  to  manaue  the 
ranch  in  order  to  provide  an  estate  for 
her  children. 

The  ranch  had  once  been  a  sugar 
plantation     run     by    emigrant     Puerto 
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Ricans.  and  a  narrow  gage  railroad  had 
been  built  from  the  hacienda  to  the 
river  to  transport  the  cane  to  a  sugar 
mill  which  was  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Atrato  where  the  floating  camp  is 
now  located.  We  rode  this  railroad  up  to 
the  hacienda,  but  the  flatcars  were  not 
pulled  by  a  locomotive.  Instead  we  used 
genuine  horsepower — one  mule  and  one 
horse. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hacienda.  Dona 
Mercedes  greeted  Colonel  Sutton  with  an 
"Abrazo"  crying,  "Alex,  my  son.  Where 
have  you  been  so  long?" 

After  we  had  entered  the  house,  Doiia 
Mercedes  told  us  how  Colonel  Sutton 
had  come  to  her  house  as  a  stranger  in 
1965.  requesting  her  support  for  the  .sur- 
vey work  in  that  area.  She  made  avail- 
able the  only  airfield  in  the  area  and  has 
permitted  a  floating  camp  to  be  tied  in 
her  front  yard.  It  was  obvious  that  her 
regard  for  Colonel  Sutton  was  high  and 
that  her  sentiments  were  strong  in  favor 
of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  cooperation  Colonel  Sutton  had 
received  from  the  Yamhure  family  was 
just  one  example  of  his  people-to-people 
program  which  has  assisted  him  in  car- 
rying out  his  work.  Following  a  policy  of 
explaining  the  purpose  and  objectives  of 
his  project  to  key  persons  in  remote  vil- 
lages, he  has  offset  most  of  the  opposition 
and  resentment  he  has  encountered. 

In  Turbo,  a  small  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Atrato  River,  initial  courtesy  calls 
made  on  officials  assisted  reconnaissance 
parties  by  insuring  their  freedom  of 
movement  in  and  out  of  the  area.  The 
frequent  rotation  of  mayors,  and  customs 
officials  have  caused  problems  from  time 
to  time,  but  most  of  these  situations 
have  been  anticipated  and  have  been 
counteracted  by  simple  gestures  such  as 
taking  a  group  of  local  VIP's  up  the  river 
to  sho-w  them  the  latest  developments  in 
the  survey.  This  type  of  consideration  in- 
evitably led  to  better  understanding  and 
improved  relations. 

While  surveying  Route  17  in  the  Da- 
rien,  Indians  presented  many  problems 
which  had  to  be  resolved  before  progress 
could  be  made.  There  are  actually  two 
types  of  Indians  in  this  area:  the  San 
Bias,  who  inhabit  the  islands  on  the  At- 
lantic terminus  of  Route  17  and  the  in- 
terior Cuna  Indians. 

The  San  Bias  have  become  reconciled 
to  missionaries,  educators,  and  occasional 
visitors;  however,  they  still  do  not  wish 
to  have  their  way  of  life  disturbed,  and 
were  alarmed  when  they  first  heard  of 
the  impending  studies. 

The  interior  Cuna  Indians  live  in  the 
most  remote  and  isolated  regions  of  the 
Darien  jungles  and.  to  this  day,  resent 
and  actively  resist  the  encroachment  of 
any  outsider  on  their  area.  In  the  past, 
their  reaction  to  the  visit  of  a  stranger 
has  often  been  to  lead  him  to  the  edge 
of  their  "reservations"  and  turn  him 
loose  in  the  jungle  on  his  own. 

When  the  survey  team  first  arrived  in 
this  area  they  encountered  just  such  an 
altitude.  In  the  village  of  Morti,  they 
'veie  informed  that  the  permission  they 
had  received  from  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment was  worthless  and  that  the  land 
there  belong  to  the  Indians.  All  kinds  of 
conflicting  monetarj'  demands  were  made 
of  them,  and  obstacles  were  put  in  their 
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way.  However,  the  initial  meeting  was 
teiminated  with  the  minimum  of  ill  will 
because  of  the  determination  of  Colonel 
Sutton  to  recognize  and  respect,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  customs  and  wishes  of 
the  Indians,  up  to  and  including  cheer- 
fully drinking  fermented  corn  "chlca" 
with  the  chief. 

A  major  breakthrough  was  made  when 
the  chief  of  the  village  of  Uala  was  per- 
suaded to  come  to  Colonel  Sutton's  office 
for  a  briefing  on  the  overall  studies.  The 
chief  had  been  told  that  the  Yankees 
were  coming  into  the  area  with  nuclear 
bombs,  would  not  ask  permi-ssion  from 
anyone,  but  would  blast  a  canal  which 
would  displace  and  cause  damage  to  the 
Indians.  Hence  this  overt  discussion  of 
the  proposed  program  helped  greatly  to 
reassure  him,  and  he  in  turn  reassured 
the  others. 

Because  the  chief  of  Uala  had  gained 
confidence  in  Colonel  Sutton,  he  looked 
to  the  colonel  for  assistance  when  his 
village  was  swept  with  an  epidemic  of 
measles.  Shortly  thereafter  he  sent  word 
to  Colonel  Sutton  that  20  people  had 
died  and  asked  if  he  could  send  medical 
assistance. 

Colonel  Sutton  contacted  the  Pana- 
manian Minister  of  Public  Health,  Sr. 
Abraham  Pretto,  who  is  also  the  Darien 
representative  to  tht  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Sr.  Pretto  said  that  he 
could  provide  doctors  but  had  no  way 
of  getting  them  into  the  area.  With  the 
cooperation  of  both  U.S.  Forces  South- 
ern Command  and  the  Air  Force,  Colo- 
nel Sutton  managed  to  get  a  rnedical 
team  down  to  take  care  of  the  suffering 
Indians.  More  than  100  people  were 
treated  at  that  time,  and  it  was  later 
discovered  that  this  was  the  first  time 
that  a  doctor  had  ever  visited  that 
village. 

Later,  when  measles  broke  out  in  an- 
other village.  Colonel  Sutton  took  a 
medical  team  do'svn  once  more.  This  time 
he  also  heard  of  a  man  in  the  area  being 
bitten  by  a  fer-de-lance.  Treating  him 
with  antivenom  serum.  Colonel  Sutton 
took  a  calculated  risk  and  had  the  dying 
man  evacuated  to  La  Palma  Hosirltal 
where  he  could  receive  proper  care.  For- 
tunately, the  Indian  recovered,  and 
members  of  the  sea-level  canal  survey 
team  found  that  they  had  gained  a 
modicum  of  popularity  in  the  jungle. 

The  good  will  engendered  by  these 
rescue  missions  was  solidified  by  reach- 
ing a  clear  understanding  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Indians  which  would  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  just  treatment.  The 
signed  agreement  stated  that  the  OICS 
would: 

First.  Respect  and  not  interfere  with 
the  civilization,  customs,  and  people  of 
the  Indian  villages. 

Second.  Respect  and  leave  alone  the 
animals,  birds,  and  plants  which  the  In- 
dians considered  essential  to  their 
existence. 

Third.  Hire  Indian  men  for  all  gen- 
eral and  unskilled  labor  required  in  the 
area. 

Fourth.  Promptly  pay  for  any  actual 
damage  done  during  the  course  of  the 
studies  to  property  of  the  Indians. 

Fifth.  Respect  the  authority  of  the 
Indian  chief  in  all  relations  with  the 
tribe. 
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Colonel  Sutton  has  found  that  the 
most  effective  method  of  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Indians  has  been  by 
attending  innumerable  council  meetings 
or  pow-wows,  listening  patiently  to  the 
complaints  and  fears  of  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  attempting  lo  allay  those 
fears  by  explaining  time  and  time  again 
what  would  take  place  under  the  studies, 
and  assuring  Ihem  that  their  rights 
would  be  respected. 

During  the  course  of  these  council 
meetings.  Colonel  Sutton  often  finds 
him.self  countering  the  allegations  of 
])rofessionally  trained  agitators,  who  are 
even  found  in  remote  Indian  villages. 
As  w^ell  as  overcoming  difficulties  with 
the  natives,  the  party  initially  faced 
many  technical  and  logistical  problems 
which  were  compounded  by  the  remote- 
ness of  the  area  and  the  environment. 
Transportation  of  the  heavy  equip- 
ment needed  was  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  roads,  or  ports,  or 
adequate  landing  fields,  and  no  landing 
craft  which  could  discharge  cargo  on 
the  beaches  or  go  up  rivers  at  high  tide. 
Aircrait.  particularly  helicopters,  were, 
and  still  are,  in  extremely  short  supply 
becau.se  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Movement  to  and  within  the  routes 
involved  cayucos,  foot  trail,  cutting 
through  virgin  jungle,  and  using  what 
helicopters  and  light  aircraft  were  avail- 
able. 

Beaches,  cleared  jungle  strips,  or  paths 
hacked  out  of  the  jungle  were  used  as 
landing  fields. 

All  materials,  food,  and  skilled  labor 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  climate  jDroved  lo  be  another  ob- 
stacle. For  9  months  of  each  year,  tor- 
rential rains  hampered  the  work  and 
made  aerial  resupply  difficult.  A  flexible 
attitude  had  to  be  maintained  to  keep 
the  work  moving  and  personnel  supplied. 
I  am  told  that  on  Route  17,  in  the 
Darien  region  of  Panama,  the  technical 
programs  are  near  completion.  Topo- 
graphic surveys  liave  been  carried  out 
along  the  proposed  alinement  to  verify 
map  distances  and  elevations.  To  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  existing  drainage  sys- 
tems discharging  into  a  sea-level  canal, 
15  rainfall  and  combination  rain  and  hy- 
drology stations  were  established  as  well 
as  two  lide-gase  stations,  one  nt  each  end 
of  the  proposed  route. 

Extensive  surface  geologic  mapping 
was  carried  out  over  the  entire  area,  and 
approximately  11.000  feet  of  .^ub.surface 
geological  exploration,  entailing  20  drill 
holes,  was  completed. 

To  collect  data  on  liuman  di.seasc  vec- 
tors and  reservoirs  of  diseases,  and  ven- 
omous and  otherwise  liarmful  animals, 
insects,  and  plant  life,  representative 
specimens  were  collected  by  the  medico- 
ecology  leam.s  at  several  areas  along 
Route  17.  This  material  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory in  Panama  for  cataloging  and 
processing. 

The  scientific  and  engineering  data 
which  has  no^w^  been  obtained  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  an  engineering  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this  route. 
Similar  work  is  still  underway  in  Co- 
lombia. However,  Colonel  Sutton  advises 
me  that  an  increase  in  funding  is  highly 
desirable  to  insure  a  similarly  valid  study 
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of  this  area  We  should  take  advaniaKe 
of  our  opportunity  to  complete  Uie  Co- 
lombian surveys,  asitij?  people  now  on  the 
Job  The  fleJd  work  in  Colombia  should 
extend  until  June  1969  I  am  told  that 
the  Commission  needs  until  December 
1970  to  complete  its  final  report  and  that 
an  amendment  to  the  study  legislation 
Ls  to  be  submitted  for  the  additional  time 
and  money  required  In  my  opmion.  this 
amendment  should  be  provided  so  that 
the  Congress  «et.s  the  full  picture  of  the 
canal  options  which  are  available 


Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Women 
Marines 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   ne:w  jersty 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  rREXINGHUYSEN  Mr  SiJeaker. 
on  Tuesday  Pebr.iarv  i:?.  t.he  Women 
Marines  will  obser\-e  the  .!5th  anniver- 
sary of  th£ir  foundme  Althnut'h  rela- 
tively few  in  number— their  strength 
currently  stands  at  2,700— the  Women 
Marines  will  nbser^'e  their  silver  anniver- 
sary aptainst  a  proud  backgroimd  of 
patriotism  and  esprit  de  corps. 

This  ()bsei"va;;ce,  Mr  Speaker,  carries 
a  special  sitrniflcance  for  me  since  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to  have  as  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mrs  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter. 
of  Morns  Township,  the  first  director  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  histor>'  of  the  Women  Marines  as  well 
as  a  newspaper  article  written  by  staff 
writer  .Anna  Natry  and  published  in 
Morris  Count vs  Daily  Record.  Morris- 
town,   NJ,  concernini,'  Mrs.  Streeter. 

The  history  and  news  article  follow: 

WORLD     '.V  .R    I 

To  look  back  to  their  earliest  begin- 
nings 305  women  served  briefly,  but 
efficiently.  In  th^  Mari:ie  Corps  during  World 
Wir  I  These  were  the  ■Reservists  i  Female  i'" 
popiuarly  referred  tc  is  Marlnettes'— who 
were  enrollecl  to  perlorm  clerical  Jubs.  thus 
rreeins;  men  in  those  billets  for  combat  duty 
First  of  these  forerunuero  of  todays  Women 
M;innes.  Mrs  Orpha  M.iy  Johnson,  enlisted 
:n  W:ish:n^ton.  DC.  on  the  d;iy  after  the 
Hunorable  Josephus  Daniels,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  authorized  the  Nav^  .ijid  Marine 
Corps  Reserves  to  accept  women  (or  ser^'lce. 
The  date  of  that  authorization — August  12. 
lal8— has  a  special  signuicauce  for  today's 
Women  Mirines.  who  realize  th.it  the  dedl- 
cited  service  or  their  World  W.ir  I  pre<l- 
eeessors  eased  the  w.-.y  for  their  own  later 
acceptance  by  the  Corps 

Opening  the  ranks  of  tbe  proud  Corps  to 
dlstalT  Marines  was  based  on  a  government 
estimate  that  40  percent  of  the  work  at 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps  could  be  per- 
.'ormed  by  women  as  well  as  men.  "  Recruit- 
ers were  instrvicted  to  enlist  only  women  of 
excellent  character  and  neat  .ippenr,ince. 
wirh  business  and  office  experience  The 
greatest  demand  was  for  competent  stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers,  and  typists,  but  wom- 
en who  possessed  a  working  knowledge  of 
correspondence  and  basic  clerical  -.kills  were 
also  eligible. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  Initial  re- 
cruiting call.  .31  Reservists  i  Female  i  had 
signed  up.  and  by  September  1918  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  had  called 
them  to  active  duty.  Most  of  them  were  aa- 
iitjncd  duties  ,;t  Headquarters  Marine  Corjjs. 
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in  -he  office*  of  liie  Paymaster,  Quarter- 
master. AilJuUaiit  and  Iii.spector.  or  the 
Commandant  \  handful  were  .stationed  In 
recruiting  offices  outside  the  Washington 
area  some  is  far  away  as  .San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  Oregon 

The  Marinettes  In  W;ishlngton.  DC  per- 
f  .rmid  their  regular  duties  .ind  al.so  particl- 
patt'd  in  victory  parades  and  other  cere- 
iDoiiies  in  the  Nations  Capital  A  month 
prior  U)  disenroUment  in  1919.  the  entire 
unit  w.is  m  the  Guard  of  Honor,  faring  the 
Presidential  Reviewing  Stand  at  the  Wlilte 
House  for  a  parade  of  troops  Just  returned 
from  the  front  The  showing  wa«  pronounced 
"creditable  to  the  girls  and  to  the  Marine 
Corps." 

On  July  30.  1919.  Major  General  Com- 
mandant George  Barnett  i.-isued  irclrrs  for 
the  separation  of  all  women  from  the  Re- 
serve Those  on  active  duty  were  immediately 
trasferred  to  Inactive  status  Gradual  dls- 
enrollment  continued  until,  by  1922.  all  of 
the  Marinettes  had  packed  away  their  uiU- 
forms  and  returned  to  civilian  life  Many  of 
them  accepted  ClMl  Service  appointmenl.s  at 
He.adquarlers  M.irine  Corp.s.  thus  retaining 
their  contact  with  the  Corps  But — from  a 
military  stmdpoint  lor  the  next  two  peace- 
ful decades,  the  Marine  Corps  remained 
strictly  ,"1  man's  world:  the  woman's  touch 
was  a  matter  of  memory 

WORLD    WAR    II 

Americans  were  still  remembering  Pearl 
Harbor  but  the  war  in  the  I'acltlc  was  almost 
two  years  old  before  the  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps — hearkening  b.ick  to  llie  service  of 
the  World  War  I  Marinettes — again  looked 
to  woman-power  to  meet  the  new  war's  un- 
precedented demands  for  man-power  On 
November  7.  1942.  under  legislative  authority 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Melvin  J  Maas 
of  Minnesota  ithe  late  Major  t'.eneral  Majus. 
USMCRi.  the  wartime  Commandant  <it  the 
Marine  Corps.  General  Thomas  Hokomb,  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  Uie  United  States 
Mamie  Corps  Women's  Reserve, 

Prior  to  public  announcement  of  the  new 
Women's  Reserve.  Mrs  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter 
of  .Morrlstown.  New  Jersey,  had  Ijeen  .selected 
to  head  it.  On  January  29.  1943.  Mrs  Streeter 
was  quietly  commissioned  a  Major,  USMCWR, 
and  sworn  in  as  its  rtrst  Director  by  the 
Honorable  Prank  Kuox.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Major  Streeter  was  not.  however,  the  lirst 
woman  to  go  on  .active  duty  m  the  Women's 
Reserve  in  World  War  II.  That  distinction  — 
and  the  first  commission  in  the  new  Re- 
serve— went  to  Mrs.  .'Vnne  A.  Lentz.  WR 
representative  for  Clothing  A  civilian  cloth- 
ing expert  who  had  helped  outfit  the  Army's 
W.^AC's.  Mrs.  Lentz  had  originally  come  to 
the  Marine  Corps  in  December  1942  on  a 
30-d.iv  .issignment  to  iiclp  design  the  unl- 
Jorm  for  the  Women  Reserves,  and  wound 
up  wearing  one  herself 

-■Uong  with  .Major  Streeter  and  Captain 
Lentz.  Six  other  women  whose  .iblUtles  and 
civilian  expenence  fitted  them  for  priority 
billets  were  subsequently  selected  lor  direct 
commKslons"  to  aid  in  ."netting  up  the  new 
women's  program.  One  of  these.  Captain  LU- 
llam  O'Malley  Daly.  WR  representative  for 
West  Coast  activities,  was  a  former  Marinette. 
Another.  Caption  Helen  C  O'Neill.  WR  As- 
sistant to  the  Director,  had  been  one  of 
the  Navy's  'Veomanettes  in  World  War  1.  The 
other  four — and  their  respective  assign- 
ments    were 

First  Lieutenant  E.  Louise  Stewart,  WR 
representative    for    Public    Relations; 

Captain  Charlotte  D  Gower,  WR  repre- 
sentative for  Training; 

Captain  Cornelia  D  T  Willi  !m<=,  WR  rep- 
resentative for  Classiflc-Htlon  and  Detail;  and 

Captain  Katherlne  A.  Towle.  WR  repre- 
sentative for  Recruit  DepJt. 

Public  announcement  of  tt.e  Mantie  Corps 
Women  s  Reserve  program  was  m.'ide  by  Gen- 
eral Holcomb  on  February  13,  1943. 
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From  the  beglunlng.  recruiters  throughout 
the  country  f.'iiiid  them.selves  swamped  with 
women  who  wanted  to  be  Marines  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  alone,  more  than  a  hundred 
volunteers  appeared  during  the  llrst  two  days. 
From  all  walks  of  life  they  came:  widows  of 
Marines  high  school  girls,  office  workers, 
grandmothers,  and  college  student-s^  all 
wanting  to  do  something  lor  their  country. 

-Since  the  Marine  Corps  liad  no  facilities 
for  training  women,  the  Navy  offered  the  use 
of  its  training  schools:  Hunter  College  for  en- 
listed -Aomen,  Mount  Holyoke  College  for  of- 
ficer candidates. 

Seventy-rUe  women  (the  llrst  officer  class) 
entered  Mount  Holyoke  on  March  13;  they 
were  commissioned  on  May  11.  On  March  26. 
the  nrst  enlisted  class  i722  women)  .u-rlved 
at  Hunter  They  graduated  the  following 
month 

Women  Marine  Reserves  continued  to  train 
with  the  Navy  until  July  1943.  when  a  newly 
constructed  trainin"  'omplex  for  both  ofTiccr 
cnndldate  and  enll'ted  .schools  and  Women's 
Reserve  specialiFt  schools  was  Lipened  at 
Camp  Lejeune,   North  Carolina 

The  Women's  Reserve  had  received  an  "of- 
llcial  frown"  from  high  Marine  Corps  sources 
m  tiie  begiiuiuig:  howe\tr,  once  the  women 
came  aboard,  both  they  and  the  nun  worked 
to  make  the  progr.Tm  .i  success.  Two  major 
morale  factors  contributed  to  this  end  First, 
the  Marines  shared  their  own  proud  nnme, 
making  the  Women  Reserves  the  onlv  service 
women  who  did  not  answer  to  an  alphabeti- 
cal designation  or  quasi-official  nickname. 
niey  were  accepted  as  a  full-lledged  p.irt  of 
the  Corps — not  an  auxiliary  in  any  sense. 
Second,  the  men's  dl.'^tinctlve  uniftTm  was 
followed  closely,  with  requisite  feminine 
modifications  for  the  Women  Marines  .^s  a 
Director  of  the  Re'=er\e  at  the  »nne  expressed 
It.  the  men  waiite<l  the  women  to  wear  the 
traditional  forest  green  of  the  Corps,  In  a 
deslirn  sufficiently  like  the  Marine  Corps 
unitorm  to  permit  no  possibility  of  doubt  i.s 
to  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  the 
Women  Reservists  .ire  attached." 

'Free  A  Marine  To  Fight'"  was  their  re- 
cruiting slogan,  .md  the  women  lived  up 
to  It  Within  .1  year  of  activation.  Women 
Reserves  were  serving  at  every  major  post 
and  station  and  In  recrultlne  districts  all 
over  The  United  States.  An  original  predic- 
tion of  30  Jobs  had  grown  into  Liver  200  as- 
signments Besides  the  usual  clerical  Jobs. 
specialist  billets  for  ■which  women  h^d  been 
trained  were  being  turned  over  to  them.  In 
signlficint  numbers,  they  were  assigned  to 
such  fields  as  communications,  nu.-irtermas- 
ter,  post  exchange,  motor  transport,  food 
services,  personnel.  Intelligence,  administra- 
tion, recruiting,  community  relation',  edu- 
cation, legal  assistance,  and  photography  In 
aviation,  their  skills  raneed  from  para- 
chute rigger,  to  Link  trainer  instructor,  to 
aerolofflst.  to  control  tow"er  operator. 

13'."  June  1P44,  Women  Reserves  constltoted 
85  percent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  at  Head- 
qtiarters  Marine  Corps,  and  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  personnel  mnrun-:;  1! 
major  posts  and  stations  in  the  United 
Stales. 

In  September  1944.  Navy  regulations  were 
modified  to  p.-rmit  women  of  the  Na-. al 
Service  to  serve  on  a  volunteer  basis  any- 
where in  the  Western  Hemisphere  includln? 
Alaska  and  Hs'wall  On  January  28.  1945,  the 
first  contingent  of  Women  Reserves  il60  en- 
listed and  5  officers  I  arrived  In  Hawaii.  Be- 
fore the  w.'<r  wis  over.  no;sr!y  a  thous.i.'irl 
women  making  up  two  detachment?^  ."-ervcd 
with  Marine  Garrison  Forces.  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Ewa. 

Exactly  how  many  Marines  the  Women 
Reserves  freed  to  tight  was  often  a  subject 
for  .'peculation.  Their  peak  strength — nearly 
I9,o*X> — approximated  the  strength  of  a  Ma- 
rine Corps  division.  General  Alexander  A 
Vandergrift.  the  second  wartime  Command- 
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ant,  once  remarked  that  the  Women  Re- 
serves could  "feel  responsible  for  putting  the 
(Jth  Marine  Division  In  the  field;  for  with- 
out the  women  filling  Jobs  throughout  the 
Marine  Corps  there  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  men  available  to  form  that  divi- 
sion." 

With  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  women's 
units  were  demobilized  rapidly.  By  Decem- 
ber 7.  1945,  two-thirds  of  the  Women  Re- 
serves had  been  separated  from  the  service 
or  transferred  to  inactive  reserve  status. 
Those  who  remained  were  scheduled  for  re- 
lease by  September  1,  1946, 

THK     rO.STW.AR     Yt.\RS     (1946-49) 

Early  in  1946,  when  total  demoblliiM^tlon  of 
the  Women's  Reserve  was  imminent,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  electi>d  to  retiiln  a  small  nucleus 
of  trained  women  to  set  up  a  postwar  Reserve, 
so  that  never  again  would  It  be  necessary  to 
";itart  from  scratch."  Accordingly,  a  few  se- 
lected Women  Reserves  were  assigned  to 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  postwar  Reserve  .Some  others  re- 
mained on  duty  at  major  jxists  and  stations 
and   in    the  recruiting  districts. 

In  all.  from  the  end  of  1946  through  early 
1948.  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred 
volunteer  Women  He.serves  on  .ictive  duty 
with  the  Marine  Corp.-.  Few"  though  they 
were,  these  were  the  women  v.hose  continuity 
of  service  bridged  the  pap  between  the  war- 
time Women"s  Reserve  and  .i  permanent  war- 
and-peacetime  women's  component  of  the 
Corps.  Thus,  it  was  they  who.  in  elTect.  estab- 
lished the  13th  of  February  1943  as  the  true 
birth  date  of  Women  Marines. 

With  the  pa.ssage  of  the  "Women's  Armed 
Services  Integration  Act  on  June  12.  1948, 
Congress  authorized  tlie  acceptance  of 
women  into  the  Regular  Marine  Corps.  Initi- 
ally, appointment  or  enlistment  was  limited 
to  women  then  on  .lotive  duty  or  with  pre- 
vious honorable  Reserve  service,  but  in  Jan- 
uary 1949  recruiting  was  opened  to  women 
without  prior  military  service. 

Early  In  1949,  basic  ("ixxit")  training  for 
women  was  moved  from  Camp  Lejune  to  the 
TlUrd  Recruit  Training  Battalion  at  Parris 
Island.  South  Carolina,  In  June  of  the  same 
year,  training  for  women  officers  was  set  up 
as  a  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  Schools  at 
Quantlco.  V'irglrua;  and  a  program  similar  to 
that  offered  to  men  was  opened  to  qualified 
undergraduate  college  women  and  outstand- 
ing enlisted  women. 

Within  that  same  period  (in  .April  1949), 
the  rtrst  Organized  Women  Reserve  Platoons 
were  activated.  Beginning  with  units  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri  and  Boston,  13  of  these 
Reserve  platoons  were  established  .is  part  of 
the  men's  Organized  Reserve  units  in  major 
cities  throughout  tl-^e  country.  Women  mem- 
bers attended  regularly  scheduled  drill  ses- 
sions. ;Lnd  participated  m  the  2-week  Reserve 
summer  field  training  program.  Just  like  the 
men. 

KOREA 

Reservists  Joining  the  women's  platoons 
certainly  could  not  have  foreseen  that  they 
would  lioon  be  living  up  lo  the  World  War  II 
motto.  "Free  A  Marine  To  Fight."  But.  in  the 
summer  of  1950,  when  the  Korean  War  broke 
out  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  was  called 
up.  Women  Reserves  were  mobilized — for  the 
nrst  time  in  history— to  answer  their  coun- 
try's call  to  the  colors. 

By  August  1950,  all  13  Organized  Woman 
Reserve  Platoons  had  reported — as  units — 
lor  duty  at  major  posts  :ind  stations.  In 
numbers,  they  did  not  approach  the  strength 
of  the  Women  Reserves  of  World  War  II:  hut, 
they  accomplished  their  mission  by  stepping 
ni'o  lobs  for  which  their  reserve  training  had 
prepared  them.  Like  the  women  of  two  previ- 
ous wars,  they  freed  Marines  for  combat  duty. 

POST -KOREA 

Following  the  Korean  War.  7  new  Organized 
Woman  Reserve  Platoons  were  added  to  the 
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original  13.  bringing  their  total  to  20.  These 
platoons  continued  as  the  Ijackbone  of  He- 
serve  training  for  women  until  1958,  when 
budget  limitations  forced  their  dlsbandment. 
About  a  third  of  the  women  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  deactivated  platoons  affiliated 
with  their  parent  men"s  Organi.ced  units.  Of 
the  remainder,  who  were  transferred  to  in- 
active reserve  status,  many  conttuucd  their 
Marine  Corps  service  as  active  p.irticipaut.s  in 
the  Reserve  Volunteer  Training  unlt,s. 

On  the  Regular  Eid.\  the  namb"r  of  Wiiinen 
Marines  remained  small,  their  Icf-tal  limit  set 
at  two  percent  of  the  strength  ol  the  C-Tps. 
But,  their  selection  and  tr;iining  continued  to 
provide  a  source  of  well  trained,  jirofession- 
ally  minded  women,  re.id\  lor  eiin^r£',ency 
mobilization  needs. 

VIK■'N^^I 
Today,  with  the  Marine  Corps  ln-;uily  com- 
mitted in  Southeast  Asia,  Us  women  continue 
m  their  traditional  role  of  freeing  Marines  for 
combat— not  only  in  stateside  jobs,  but  In 
overseas  assignments  undreamed  of  by  those 
who  set  the  tradition. 

Within  the  past  three  ycar.~.  Women  Ma- 
rines have  seen  duty  in  England,  France.  Ger- 
many and  Italy;  in  Panama;  and  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  an  unexpected 
turn  of  events  in  April  1965  brought  Master 
Sergeant  Josephine  S.  Davis  recognition  as 
the  first  Woman  Marine  to  undergo  hostile 
fire.  Hawaii,  long  their  farthest  outpost,  has 
become  a  stopover  for  v.onien  on  the  way  to 
duty  in  tlie  Philippines,  and  beyond. 

More  recently,  on  September  6,  '966,  au- 
thority came  down  from  the  Coinmanclr.nt  of 
the  Marine  Corps  permitting  Women  Ma-mes 
to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Far  East.  With- 
in a  month.  Captain  Marilyn  E.  Wallace  was 
on  her  way  to  tlie  Marine  Corps  .■\ir  Station, 
Iwakunl,  Japan — the  lirst  of  some  one  hun- 
dred Women  Marines  currently  stationed  in 
Japan,    Okinawa,    and    South    Vietnam, 

Distinction  of  being  the  first  Woman  Ma- 
rine ordered  to  a  combat  /one  goes  to  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  Barbara  J.  Dulinsky,  -Aho  volun- 
teered for  Vietnam  duty  and  reported.  ;i,s 
ordered,  to  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
In  Saigon  on  March  18,  1967.  ""hat  Sergeant 
Dulinsky — and  six  other  Women  Marines  who 
followed  her— are  fulfilling  their  mi.ssion 
competently  is  evidenced  by  requests  for  as- 
signment of  yet  more  Women  Marines  to  the 
Command  i'"  Saigon. 

White  House  recognition  of  Women's  mili- 
tary value  came  on  November  8.  1967,  when 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  a  bill 
giving  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  equal 
promotion  opportunity  with  their  male 
counterparts.  Attending  the  East  Room  cere- 
mony were  servlcewomen  of  the  past  :ind 
present,  including  Colonel  Barbara  J.  Bishop, 
Director  of  Women  Marines,  and  all  taut  one 
of  lier  predecessors.  Significant  among  the 
President's  remarks  that  day  was  the  state- 
ment : 

"Our  Armed  Forces  literally  could  not  (op- 
erate effectively  or  efficiently  "A'ithout  our 
women,  ...  So,  both  as  President  and  i\s  the 
Commander  In  Chief.  I  am  very  pleased  and 
very  proud  to  have  this  measure  sent  to  me 
by  the  Congress." 

Such  high  tribute  to  their  worth  st.\nds 
as  inspiration  to  all  Women  Marines  as  they 
enter  their  Silver  Annlversarv  Year.  But.  with 
or  -without  recognition — and  this  truth  they 
have  already  proved— so  long  as  today's  Ma- 
rines must  defend  freedom  by  force  of  arms, 
today's  Women  Marines  will  stand  fast  in  the 
tradition  that  is  as  old  as  their  service,  free- 
ing Marines  to  fight! 

Proud  To  Be  Jcsi   Marines 
(By  Anna  Nagy) 
Morris  TWP. — The   Army   had   its  WACS: 
the  Navy,  Its  WAVES;  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
Its  SPARS. 

"We  were  proud  to  be  called  Just  Marines," 
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said  Mrs  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter.  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  Marines  Corps  Women's  Reserve 
"Tliey  gave  us  no  fancy  name,  which  pleased 
us  very  mucli  " 

In  1943  women  were  .'ailed  to  the  ctirp.s  to 
"Free  a  Marine  to  Pisht  "  On  Tuesday.  Feb. 
13,  the  Women  Marines  will  be  25  years  old. 
Even  before  public  announcement  was 
made  of  the  new  Wfimen's  Reserve,  Mr; . 
Steeter,  215  Sussex  .^ve  .  had  been  selected  lo 
head  It,  .She  was  coinniissloned  a  major  and 
.swirn  in  as  its  lirst  fiirertor  on  Jan.  29, 
1 943 . 

"To  tills  (lay  I'm  nor  Lxactly  sure  why  I 
was  ihosen,"  said  Mrs.  .Steeter,  who  atlll 
.shows  .'liplit  Marine  authority  when  she 
speiks  Her  name  was  submitted  by  B.inil 
O'Connor,  wlio  had  been  a  law  partner  of 
President  Roo.sevelt  She  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  administration,  except  as  a  voltm- 
teer  "Perhaps  tl-.is  is  what  they  were  in- 
terested in,""  s'ne  added 

"I  did  not  personally  command  the  women, 
as  some  people  think."  she  said  "They  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  comma ndinr  ^'cneral 
at  each  base  '" 

As  director,  her  duties  Involved  iiublic  re- 
lations, speech  making  and  staM  work.  Her 
base  of  operation.s  was  at  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps  In  Washington,  DC,  where  90 
per  cent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  were 
wonien. 

"We  were  subject  to  tlie  .same  military 
discipline  as  were  the  men."  said  Mrs. 
Streeter,  admitting  "it  took  some  getting 
used  to." 

".\  40-h.Hir  -.vcck  was  unheard  of,"  she 
added.  "We  ".vorked  Irom  8  am,  to  4:30  p.m. 
weekdays  and  a  half  day  on  Saturday  or 
until  'liie  work  '.vas  done 

"Women  Marines  held  :  11  Jobs  except  com- 
bat duty  and  heavy  lifting,"  said  Mrs, 
Streeter,  Tliese  included  everything  from 
telephone  linesmen  to  airplane  mechanics. 
"There  was  nothing  frivolous  about  our 
work."  .Oie  said.  "We  were  devoted  to  win- 
ning the  -v-'ar  and  felt  in  order  to  wear  :i  uni- 
form, we  had  to  earn  it." 

Mrs.  Streeter  served  :is  director  through- 
out World  W:.r  II.  She  retired  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  lor  outstandir.g  service. 

Born  in  Brookline.  Mass.,  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Bryn  Ma-vvr  College,  .She  has  lived 
on  Sussex  .•\venue  for  46  years. 

A  long  time  Interest  in  avi.itlon  led  her  to 
receive  her  commercial  pilot"s  license  in  1942. 
For  many  years,  she  was  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aviation  of 
the  New  Jersey  Defe'ise  Cotmcll, 

Widow  of  Thomas  W.  Streeter.  she  has 
three  sons.  Frank  S.  of  New  York  City,  Henry 
S.  of  Boston,  Mas.^,,  Tliomas  W.  of  Plainfield, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs,  Britton  Ciiance  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Celebrations  will  be  held  lhrout?hout  the 
country  in  observance  of  the  Women  Ma- 
rines' 25th  annlversarv.  A  luncheon  :s 
planned  for  Saturday.  Feb.  10,  at  the  Free- 
hold Battleground  C.aintry  Club  by  the 
Womeii's  Marines  .Assn. 

A  collection  of  iiersonal  correspor.dciice 
and  ot'.ier  papers  oI  Women  Marines  will  be 
added  to  tlie  manuscripts"  colled  ions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Museums  at  Quamico,  Va,  The 
dedication  ceremonies  will  take  place  on  Feb. 
12  with  Mrs.  Streeter  making  the  first  pres- 
ent.'ilion, 

.Simultaneous  religious  services  will  be 
held  Sunday.  Feb.  11.  v.-ith  Mrs.  Streeter  par- 
ticipating m  the  principal  servi'-c  at  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps  in  Washington,  DC, 
To  some,  the  Wcmen  Marines  are  ap- 
proaching their  50th  birthday.  During  World 
War  I,  305  women  served  Ijriefly  m  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  but  after  the  war  turned  in  their 
uniforms  and  returned  to  civilian  life.  Ladies 
disappeared  Irom  the  military  scene  until 
Nov.  7,  1942,  when  the  formation  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  was  ap- 
proved. 
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CoapessmaB  Cahill'i  Leadership 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

IN-    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdn^tday.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  M<  DADE.  Mr  Speaker  recrntly 
our  colleague,  the  KPntleman  fmm  New 
Jcrs«>y  I  Mr  Cahii  [,  .  appeared  m  Hart- 
ford. Conn  .  to  speak  before  the  bar  as-so- 
ciation  of  that  State. 

The  subject  of  his  presentation  was 
'A  Call  for  Public  Dialog:  Auto  Iiisur- 
ar.ce.  ' 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  is  the 
first  Member  of  Concre.ss  of  the  United 
States  to  point  out  the  nred  for  reform 
:n  this  area 

His  leadership  in  this  field  has  led  to 
action  ;n  the  other  b<xly.  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  this  body  and  most 
recently  by  the  President  ot  the  United 
States. 

The  (gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey's 
statement  in  Hartford  outlines  the  prob- 
lem, discu-sses  Its  cau.ses.  and  suggests 
a  method  of  solution  for  those  interested 
m  the  problems  confrontin»j  the  consum- 
ers of  this  cuuntr>'  in  relation  to  auto- 
mobile insura::ce.  I  recommend  the  gen- 
tleman's speech. 

I  salute  him  for  .showins?  the  way  to 
both  Concrrpss  and  the  President  in  this 
important  area. 

The  address  referred  to  follows; 
ALT'!  Insl-bancb — A  Caix  roa  Pttblic  Dialog 

i  Statement  by  WaLUM  T  C^hilli 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  present  here 
today  As  the  Representative  of  New  Jersey's 
6th  Congresslundl  District  and  .i  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  dialogue,  debate  and  forum 
win  ultimately  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  grave  problems  confronting  the  Nation 
with  respect  to  uutomciblie  liability  insur- 
ance. 

The  importa-ice  of  this  subject  is  perlmps 
best  Uustrated  by  the  rare  agreement  of  tlie 
Bar.  the  insura-ice  industry,  and  Representa- 
tives of  government  that  .i  crisis  presently 
exists  in  the  automobile  insurance  system. 
Such  agroeme.it  has  been  widely  evidenced. 
Consider  for  example,  the  statement  of  Brad- 
ford Smitii,  Jr.  Chairman  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  .Amerua.  wh.ch  has  ap- 
peared m  a  nationally  circulated  advertise- 
ment 

■  For  the  past  severil  years,  it  has  become 
c\etxi  that  the  present  automobUe  Insurance 
system  in  .\merlca  Is  not  working  to  the 
satisfaction  of  anyone,  neither  the  consumer, 
the  insurance  companies,  nor  the  State  and 
Federal  Crovernment.' 

In  the  .nform  itive  and  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  the  problem  in  The  .■Vmerlcan  Trial 
Lawyer^  Association  magazine  of  October 
1967.  Craig  Spundenberg  was  quoted  as 
follows 

"Automobile  insurance  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem  .  i  which*  .  .  has  de- 
veloped into  a  severe  uatmnal  headache  " 
Moreover.  In  a  report  on  automobUe  Insur- 
ance which  was  approved  by  the  full  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  staff  investigators 
reported 

"By  any  objective  standard,  the  perform- 
■  ince  of  the  automobile  insurance  business  In 
the  United  Stales  is  unsatisfactory  The  sys- 
tem Is  slow  and  expensive  and  the  companies 
.nvolvsd  are  doing  a  poor  Job." 

Any  remaining  doubt  that  a  problem  does 
indeed  exist,  that  it  is  national  in  scopw. 
that  It  is  of  deep  concern  tj  the  American 
public  and  that  some  solution  ii»  mandatory, 
should  be  dispelled  by  a  recognition  of  the 
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.attention    automnhlle    Insurance    is    :inw    re- 
(-elvins;  in  the  Congress 

The  Judlr-lary  Cnmmlttee  on  jvhlrh  I  have 
the  honor  of  servlm?  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatUes  has  already  piibluhed  and  ap- 
proved Its  stalT  report  and  I.  alon^  with 
iieveral  other  members,  have  urged  the  Chair- 
man to  appoint  a  special  m^estlRatlve  sub- 
committee to  comnience  hearings  forthwith 
Chairman  Cellar,  however,  has  aRreed  that 
Investigation  is  called  for  but  h.is  indicated 
a  preference  for  asM^nlng  this  important 
task   to  the  Federal   Trade  Commission 

In  the  .Senate  Senator  Hart,  Chairman  of 
the  .Senate  SubcominlMee  on  Antl-rnist  and 
-Monopoly  has  announci-d  his  intention  of 
scheduIlnK  hearings  in  early  UitiB  At  the 
.same  time.  .Senator  Magnuson.  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  re- 
quested the  recently  established  Department 
of  TransporUitlon  to  examine  the  present  sys- 
tem of  traffic  accident  compensation,  the 
elTectlvencss  of  existing  governmental  regu- 
UiUon  of  automobile  insurance,  and  the  pos- 
■ilble  .ilternatlves  to  the  existing  system  of 
compensation 

In  addition  t<j  these  major  efforts,  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Commerce  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  have  become 
involved  in  aspects  of  the  automobile  In- 
surance problem.  However,  the  enormity  and 
importance  of  the  problem  is  perhaps  best 
demonstrated  by  the  specinc  inclusion  of 
this  subject  m  the  recent  .State  of  the  Union 
Address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.^ 

What  has  happened  In  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  such  universal  concern  and 
concentrated  effort  In  the  area  of  automobile 
liability  insurance?  In  my  judgment,  there 
can  be  no  precise  and  .specific  answers  to  this 
question.  UnUke  a  mathematical  equation 
which  follows  quanUUUlve  laws,  the  auio- 
.Tiotaile  insurance  system  depends  on  social 
and  economic  pressures  as  well  as  human 
error. 

Thus,  like  care  for  the  elderly,  education 
for  ihe  younK,  and  Job  opportunities  for  our 
oduit  population,  automobile  llabUlty  insur- 
ance presents  a  social  problem  which  must 
be  resolved  In  accordance  with  modern  real- 
ities And  in  1U66.  tlie  realities  principally 
involved  were  as  follows:  102  million  licensed 
drivers  operated  a6  mUllon  registered  ve- 
hicles 935  miles  During  this  operation,  14 
million  accidents  resulted  in  53  thousand 
deaths,  37  million  injured  and  24  million 
vehicles  damaged,  with  a  touil  loss  to  tlie 
American  public  running  into  the  billions  of 
dollars. 

Despite  the  dllflculties  inhereiu  lu  specily- 
lus  tne  problem,  however,  it  h.is  been  my 
observation  that  it  has  been  brought  into 
sharp  focus  and  has  merited  national  atten- 
tion lor  the  following  reasons. 

F.rst.  the  cost  of  automobile  liability  in- 
jur,uice  to  the  consumer  has  soared  during 
t:ie  past  few  years.  NaUonwide.  average 
prem.um  r.ites  for  -regular"  liability  cover- 
age luve  increased  a  staggering  55'  during 
tne  p.iit  de^-ade  .Moreover,  disproportionate 
rate  inrrtases  in  urban  .lud  other  .ireas  of  the 
country  have  .m.ide  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  motorists  to  aflord  insurance  protection. 

Scrond.  arbitrary  and  selecUve  risk  clas.:i- 
acaUon  practices  of   the  insurance  industry 


'  The  day  following  the  presentation  of 
this  speech  In  Hartford,  the  President,  in 
his  message  to  the  American  consumer, 
stated 

■  While  many  proposals  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  |  automobile  insurance  |  sys- 
tem, many  questions  remain  unanswered. 
The  .search  for  solutions  must  be  pressed. 

I  propose  legislation  to  authorl^e  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  the 
nrst  comprehensive  study  of  the  automobile 
insurance  system  He  will  undertake  this 
review  wltb  the  full  coofjeratlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch." 


have  developed  tremendous  public  host.llty 
W3W  irds  the  industry  During  the  course  of 
InvpstUatlne  compIaint.<.  of  constltuent.s  mv 
office  discovered  numerous  Instances  where 
the  elderly,  the  young  .md  member.s  of  mi- 
nority ijroups  had  tlielr  policies  laiirelled  or 
'•.  ;if  .'■■.vi.-.e  lennin.itcd  :..r  re.i.soii.s  uiir«Ialed 
to  individual  driving  abilities. 

.Such  clas-sincatlon  pr.ictlces  have  not  only 
required  motorists  to  p.\y  co.stly  "high  risk" 
rates  hut  have  critically  .ifftvted  the  'opera- 
tion of  State  as.slgned  rLsk  plans  As  recently 
indicated  by  North  CaroJiiia.s  In.sur.iricc  com- 
missioner: 

"Something  Is  wrong  with  the  automobile 
as.slgned  risk  plan  Seventy-live  percent 
(75  I  of  the  people  in  It  are  safe  drivers, 
and  there  is  no  excuse  lor  packing  people 
into  assigned  risk  at  the  rate  the  In.suraiioe 
compaiues  are  packing  ihem  in  " 

Third,  in  the  past  decade,  de.splle  .suite 
licensing  and  caplt  il  reserve  laws,  more  than 
100  companies  writing  auU)mobile  liability 
insur.^nce  have  become  Insolvent  Tlie  results 
have  Iwon  triiglc  lor  mtire  thrui  300  thous;iiid 
policyholders  and  victims  of  aut<>moblle  ac- 
cidents who  hald  pending  L-lalnis  in  cxce.ss  of 
one-half  billion  doll.irs  iujalnst  total  ;ussets 
of  the  insolvent  comp.unles  of  lees  Uian  $25 
mllll<in  One  State  :Uone.  IVnn.sylv.uaa  has 
had  more  than  20  insolvencies  in  the  (>ast 
several  yei»rs.  What  good.  Uierefore.  U)  pay 
premiums  for  protection  throughout  tlie 
years  only  to  tind  when  coverT:i,'e  is  needed,  it 
IS  not  available  What  answer  is  clven  to  tlie 
legle.ss  vlcUm  of  a  negligent  driver  when  the 
insurance  carrier  has  no  assets.  Tlie  factu.xl 
situation  argues  more  lorcefully  than  my 
words  that  supervi.sion  h\s  been  in.iclequate. 
Fourth,  delays  in  receiving  compensation 
under  the  pre.sent  automobile  iiisurance  sys- 
tem have  provided  another  major  dlssatLsJac- 
ilon.  Protracted  .settlement  nepotl.tilons  .nnd 
congested  court  dcM-keis  eenerallv  require 
that  an  injured  c;.iim.tnt  wait  from  two  to 
SIX  ye.irs  l>e;orp  compensation  is  eranted. 

Every  pmctlcing  l.iwyer  m  the  United 
Suites  IS  ihorciughly  .iwarc  of  the  major  con- 
gesUon  in  our  crowded  Court  ralend.irs. 
While  the  b.icklog  varies  according  U)  ;u-ca. 
in  most  states  a  period  of  at  lea^t  two  ve.ars 
elapses  between  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
and  .assignment  of  the  case  for  trial.  As  a 
result,  many  Injured  victims,  rcc'unlzlne  the 
delay,  .settle  their  cases  f  r  Inadequate 
amounts  v,-lthout.  or  .i?;unst.  the  advice  of 
coun.sel.  On  the  other  hand,  insurance  com- 
panies find  the  delay  to  their  advantage  .md 
decline  to  pay  a  realistic  value  in  .settlement 
until  thev  are  at  the  courtroom  steps  .\ddi- 
tlonai  Judces  have  not  solved  the  problem. 

The  previously  described  . aspects  of  the 
automobile  insurance  rri'p.s  however,  do  not 
exh.iust  the  number  .f  defect?  which  mieht 
be  present^l  In  mv  'ud.'ment  they  do  'ue- 
gest  the  maj..>r  reasons  lor  the  present  wide- 
spresd  effort  and  cor.cer.T 

H.ivlng  indicated  the  n.-iture  .;r.ci  dimen- 
sions of  this  social  jiroblem.  it  would  be  well 
to  present  :ui  Indication  of  its  orleins  and 
causes.  I  think  it  is  f.ur  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem had  Its  Inception  In  1944  as  a  result  of 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cise  of  us.  v.  Southeastern 
Underivrtters  Assn.  :?22  US  533.  This  cise 
originated  in  1942  when  the  attorney  rren- 
eral  of  Missouri  commenced  .an  investitra- 
llon  that  resulted  in  :i  criminal  indictment 
in  Georgia  against  the  .Southeastern  Under- 
wntfrs  Assn..  27  of  us  o.'ticers  .uid  U<8  mem- 
ber compaiues.  Two  Molatlons  were  cliarged. 
price  fixing  and  agreement  ti  monopolize! 
The  United  States  District  Court,  following 
precedent  est:iblished  in  1869.  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  insurance  business 
was  not  commerce  and  thus  was  not  subject 
to  regulation  under  tiie  Shcrm.-isi  .'\nti-Trust 
Act  On  .ippeal.  the  United  Stairs  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  four  to  three  decision,  reversed 
and  affirmed  the  supremacy  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Insurance  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  Supreme  Court  said: 
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"Our  basic  reeponslblllty  In  Interpreting 
the  commerce  clause  Is  to  make  certain  that 
the  power  to  govern  Intercourse  among  the 
states  remains  where  the  constitution  placed 
It  That  power  as  held  by  this  Court  from 
the  beginning  Is  \ested  in  the  Congress,  avail- 
able to  be  exercised  for  the  public's  welfare 
as  Congress  .shall  deem  necessary.  No  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  any  kind  which  con- 
ducts Its  activities  across  state  lines  has  been 
held  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  regulatory 
]>ower  of  commerce  tinder  the  commerce 
clau.se.  We  cannot  make  an  exception  In  the 
business  of  insurance." 

Immediately,  the  Insurance  industry  and 
State  commissioners  were  presented  with  a 
decision.  That  decision  was  to  either  change 
completely  existing  practJces  or  to  obtain 
legislation  In  the  Congress  negating  the 
Court's  decLalon.  Actually,  the  decision  had 
been  anticipated  and  legislation  was,  In  fact, 
pending  In  Congress  when  the  decision  was 
announced.  Thus,  to  nullify  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  Immediately 
lUidertook  action  to  obtain  enactment  of 
that  legislation  and,  as  a  result,  on  Augiist 
29,  1944,  the  hurriedly  and  Inadequately  de- 
bated McCarren-PergUBon  Act  became  Public 
Law  84  of  the  79th  Congress.  In  effect,  the 
McCarren-Ferguson  Act.  by  vesting  primary 
responsibility  for  insurance  regulation  in  the 
states  and  by  exempting  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry from  Federal  Anti-Trust  Jurisdiction, 
reestablished  the  legality  of  Uie  practices  suc- 
cessfully challenged  In  the  Southeastern 
Underwriters  case. 

However,  the  effect  of  this  monumental 
legislation  on  the  public  Interest  was  not 
Immediately  apparent.  Unlike  today,  auto- 
motive transportation  during  wartime  1944 
was  extremely  limited.  Cars  were  not  being 
produced  and  those  pre-war  vehicles  avail- 
able for  civilian  use  were  not  capable  of 
the  300  horsepower  of  modern  machinery. 
Similarly,  highway  construction  projects 
were  limited  to  providing  defense  and  eco- 
nomic infrastructure.  Thus  accidents  were 
at  a  minimum.  With  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  America's  dependence  on  automo- 
tive transportation,  however,  the  problems 
Inherent  in  the  McCarren-Perguson  Act  of 
1944  have  become  evident: 

First,  State  Governments  generally  have 
proved  ill-prepared,  incapable  or  unwilling 
to  effectively  regulate  insurance  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Under  the  McCarren-Ferguson 
Acts  delegation  of  supervisory  authority, 
the  several  states  have  established  diverse 
systems  of  insurance  regulation  and  licens- 
ing requirements. 

However,  with  respect  to  ratemaklng  pro- 
cedures, a  majority  have  adopted  some  form 
of  the  1947  All  Industry  Commissioners 
model  bill  dr.iUed  by  the  NAIC.  Generally, 
this  approach  permits  individual  companies 
or,  alternatively,  rating  oreanizatlons  to  file 
applications  for  rate  increase.  The  standard 
applied  by  the  state  supervisory  authority 
is  to  determine  whether  rate  increases  are 
"excessive.  Inadequate  or  unfairly  discrimi- 
natory." Under  this  fragmented  system  of 
regulation,  separate  determination  of  the 
"reasonableness"  of  rate  Increases  by  indi- 
vidual state  authorities  has  proved  a  vexa- 
tious and  inconsistent  procedure.  Generally, 
the  state  insurance  commissions  have  been 
ill-equipped  in  terms  of  budgets,  staffing 
and  expertise  to  gather  and  analyze  the  data 
Indicating  the  "reasonableness"  of  premuim 
Increases.  Largely  this  Inability  results  be- 
cause under  conditions  of  modern-day  auto- 
motive transportation,  rate  reasonableness 
depends  on  the  nationwide  profit  and  loss 
experience  of  insurance  companies,  their  in- 
ternal corporate  structure  and  overhead,  and 
the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  interstate 
automotive  accidents.  Certainly,  the  state 
commissions  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  centralized  insurance  rating 
bureaus  which  employ  specialized  personnel 
and  Impressive  nationwide  statistical  Intel- 
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llgence  and  data  gathering  systems.  Apart 
from  the  inadequacies  of  state  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  agencies,  in  many  states, 
state  ofSclals  have  proved  unduly  responsive 
to  the  Interests  of  the  insurance  Industry 
and.  for  political  reasons,  seem  to  have  sub- 
stituted cooperative  arrangements  for  arm's- 
length  dealings.  It  has  only  been  in  recent 
years  that  public  rate  Increase  hearings  have 
been  held  and  public  defenders  appointed  to 
crot'S-examine  the  cxperlr.  to  present  nreu- 
ments  against  the  application  and  to  rep- 
resent the  public.  I  would  thus  caution,  m 
the  words  of  the  House  Judiciary  Cnnmlt- 
tce; 

"AH  these  factors  add  up  to  inadequate 
protection  to  public  Interest  and  too  great 
a  reliance  on  an  Industry  tliat  is  all  too  will- 
ing to  assist  the  processes  of  Its  own  regu- 
lation." 

A   second    major    ofTect   of    the   McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  Is  that  the  exemption  of  the  In- 
surance   Industry    from    Federal    .-Vnti-Trust 
Jurisdiction  has  proven  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public.  As  national  concern 
with  the  automobile  insurance  industry  in- 
creases, it  has  become  apparent  that  the  in- 
dustry has  frequently  attempted  to  maximize 
profits  without  regard  to  the  public  interest. 
Under    exemption    from    the    Sherman    and 
Clayton  Acts,  the  Industry   has  preferred   to 
request   rate   Increase   through   coIIaboratUe 
rating  bureaus  rather  than   on  the  basis  of 
the   individual    competitive    pcrfcrmanco    of 
companies.  Accotinting  methoi's  designed  to 
Indicate  operational   losses   rather   than   the 
true  earnings  picture  and  general  ;>iarketing 
inefficiencies    have    aLso    been    characteri.stic. 
Further,  it  is  my  underftandlnp   that  in- 
surance  companies   without   exception    have 
resisted   any   effort  by   State   Commissioners 
to  Include  investment  income  in  the  consid- 
eration of  rate  increase  applications.  I  have 
personally    argued    before    the    New    Jersey 
Commissioner  that  two  elements  of   invest- 
ment income  are  essential   for  inclusion   in 
fixing  premium  rates.  These  are  the  incomes 
earned    on    the    investment    of    prepaid-un- 
earned  premium  reserves  and  of  claims   re- 
serves. It  is  impossible,  in  iny  Judgment,   to 
argue  with  any  logic  lliat  this  income  should 
be    eliminated    from    the    consideration    of 
State  Commissioners  in  their  determination 
of  what  Is  a  reasonable  proht  for  companies. 
The  day  is  coming,  in  my  opiiiioii.  wlieu  in- 
surance   companies    who    are    licensed    and. 
therefore,   have   a   privilege   granted   on    the 
basis  of  public  need,  must  recognize  that  all 
income   must  be  considered   in   determiiiing 
whether  or  not  a  price  increase  i:5  necessary. 
These,   then,   are    the    apparent   effects   of 
the  McCarran-Ferguson   .^ct.  While  the  :m- 
pact  on  the  motoring  public  cannot  be  meas- 
ured with  precision,  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  legislation  and  its  implementa- 
tion    have     been     higher     premium     costs. 
arbitrary  classification  of  motorists  as  "high 
risks"  and  insurer  insolvencies.  However,  in 
my  Judgment,  it  would  be  unfair  to  jilace  the 
blame  for  these  results  solely  with   the   in- 
surance industry.  The  contention  of  the  in- 
dustry that  higher  Jiiry  verdicts,  more  costly 
repair  expenses,  and   soaring   hospitalizatioti 
and  physician  fees  contribute  to  tlie  jircblem 
seems  well  founded.  Likewise,  increased  acci- 
dent rates,  inadequate  safety  design  of  cars. 
and  inadequate  highway  safety  engineering 
undoubtedly     provide    contributing     causes. 
Yet.  despite   these   higher   costs   and   causes 
of  claims,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  jus- 
tification  by   the   insurance   industry   of   its 
performance.  Similarly,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  apparent  ineffectiveness  of   the 
present  regulator^   structure. 

Throughout  this  discussion,  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  problem  and  its  causes  are 
Imprecise.  Yet.  since  the  lirst  automobile 
collision  occurred,  the  problem  of  accident 
compensation  has.  to  some  degree,  been 
recognized.  However,  the  fi-rst  major  nation- 
wide effort  to  change  the  existing  system  of 
negligence  liability  has  occurred  only  in  re- 
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cent  years  as  the  result  of  t!ie  ftiidy  of 
Professors  Keeton  and  O'Connell  Tlie  wide- 
spread discussion  of  their  plan  obviates  tlie 
need  for  further  dl.scussion  by  me.  .Suffice  :t 
to  say  that  the  Kemper  Insurance  droiip, 
whicli  originally  retained  Professors  Keeton 
and  O'Connell  .%b  con.sultants.  is  now  the 
chief  critic  of  their  recommend.it ii-ns.  While 
the  obvious  defects  of  the  plan  have  been 
articulated  by  persons  more  kUfiWledeeable 
than  myself.  I  .-.m  convinced  that  Proloss<^ii-.s 
Keeton  and  O'Connell  have  rendered  an  out- 
standing fccr\  ice  to  the  country,  to  tlie  iri-svir- 
ance  companies,  to  the  plaintiffs  lawyers  and 
to  the  Lceneral  [)ublic  by  focusing  the  search- 
light 01  publicity  on  the  problem  and  de- 
veloping a  di.ilogue.  of  which  tills  ft/rum  i:; 
but  a  single  example,  which  hopefully  will 
develop  a  workable,  feasible  ;md  equitable 
.solution  to  the  problem. 

The  jiresent  system  of  adversary  jiroceed- 
Innts  for  the  establishment  of  fault  and  the 
jurv  verdict  have  been  in  effect  in  this  coiin- 
trv  since  tlie  lirst  claim  for  injuries  was 
Hied.  To  say  that  it  is  without  defect  would 
be  ridiculous.  To  sjiy  that  it  .should  be  re- 
;.>laced  by  .another  svstem  Ijecause  it  lias 
fau;t.s  is  equally  ridiculous.  I  recall  my  first 
term  in  Congress.  I  was  app.illed  by  the  sen- 
iority ;ystem.  I  determined  to  criticize  It 
juiblicly  ,ind  to  urge  its  complete  elimination. 
Fortunatelv  lor  me,  I  confided  try  intention 
in  an  older  member.  He  .said  to  me: 

"What  is  your  alternative?  Will  your  al- 
ternative be  better  than  the  present  system? 
How  do  you  know  it  won't  create  more  prob- 
lems thiin  it  eliminates?  Don't  you  lielleve 
that  a  system  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
l.'ener;(tion.s  must  liave  merit?  Wouldn't  it  be 
wiser  to  fight  t-o  eliminate  the  abuses  than  to 
eliminate  the  system?" 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  tliose  who 
would  completely  change  the  system  that 
lerlous  thought  and  mattirc  Judgment  Is  indi- 
cated lest  more  problems,  at  niore  cost,  tit 
frreater  injury  to  the  public  result.  Yet.  re- 
fonn  and  improvement  Is  .ibsolutely  neces- 
sary. The  cost  of  insurance  must  be  kept 
within  tl.e  reach  f>f  the  ,aver,''pe  man's  pocket- 
!xx)k.  Tlie  injured  victim  inust  be  given 
speedy,  just  comj-ensalion.  Tlie  insurance 
companies  must  make  a  reasonable  proht. 
Our  courts  mu:it  operate  more  efficiently  and 
more  expeditiously  and.  therefore,  we  must 
act  now! 

I  determined  -Ahen  I  came  to  Hartford 
tjuay  that  I  would  follow  the  .sueecsllon  of 
tlje  well-known  Father  Keller  and  that  I 
would  attempt  "to  light  a  candle  rather  than 
curse  the  darkness."  Therefore,  in  order  to 
promc<te  and  develop  tlie  dialogue,  I  suggest 
some  personal  views  on  thi.s  problem.  I  have 
become  personally  convinced  that  Federal 
jurisaiction  is  i-s.sential  because  if  the  iiaturc 
of  the  problem  It  is  Just  as  furilish  to  expect 
the  States  to  regulate  automobile  insurance 
as  to  reculale  airplanes,  railroads,  trucks  and 
bvisse.s  m  interstate  business — for  truly  the 
automobile  is  a  vehicle  tnu'acred  in  intersti'.te 
c(/mmerce 

I.  therefore,  favor  Immediate  Federal  leg- 
islation alontr  tlie  lines  of  tlie  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  to  insure  acalnst  in- 
solvencies of  insurance  companies,  laws  re- 
quiring minimum  national  standartl.s  of  cov- 
erage so  tliat  a  Connecticut  resident  will  be 
protected  by  the  negligent  driver  of  an  out- 
of-state  ear.  laws  requiring  minimum  stand- 
ards in  regard  to  capitalizatjon  and  reserves 
with  Federal  authority  to  make  certain  they 
are  maintained,  laws  .spelling  out  basis  for 
cancellation  and  refusal  to  renew  policies, 
and  legislation  eliminating  discrimination  In 
relation  to  age.  nationality,  and  color. 

And  now.  so  that  the  dialogue  begun  by 
Professors  Keaton  and  O'Connell  may  be  con- 
tinued. I  should  like  to  propose  a  plan  to 
which  I  have  given  some  thought  and  con- 
sideration. I  have  become  convinced  In  an 
active  practice  in  the  trial  courts  that  a  basic 
problem  lies  with  the  small  claim.  It  Is 
neither  profitable  for  the  claimant,  the  at- 
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torney  nor  the  Insurance  company  to  lltli^ate 
It  clutters  the  court  calendars  The  small 
claim  Is  coetly  to  the  Insurance  carrier  and 
a  losing  proposition  for  the  practicing  at- 
u.rney  I  am.  therefore,  persuaded  that'one 
of  the  first  steps  Indicated  Is  to  find  some 
way  of  removing  the  small  claim  from  litiga- 
tion 

Any  defense  lawyer  will  concede  that  he 
charges  an  Insurance  carrier  approximately 
the  .^ame  fee  per  hour  for  discovery  pro- 
ceedings and  for  court  appearances  in  the 
.■imall  case  as  he  does  In  the  inrge  cat^e  Any 
plaintiffs  lawyer  will  admit  that  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  .small  case  m  hl.s  office  Is 
unprofitable  and  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
.service  to  an  e-suibllshed  client  or  one  whom 
It  Is  hoped  will  become  .m  established  client 
If  the  public,  therefore,  can  be  provided  a 
w.iv  to  adjust  satlsfact4irlly  and  quickly  .ind 
cheaply  the  small  claim,  everyone  should 
profit  There  are  several  methods  available 
which  provide  substantial  promise  ■■f  success 
The  first  which  I  would  suggest  is  the  arbi- 
tration of  claims  which  is  working  success- 
fully In  many  areas  of  the  country  Bar  As- 
st>clatlon3.  either  on  .i  voluntary  or  paid 
basis,  under  a  rotating  appointment  system 
by  the  courts,  have  demonstrated  a  substan- 
tial capability  to  dispense  of  small  claims  with 
efjulty  and  dispaU'h 

The  second  alternative  suggested  is  the 
widespread  availability  of  insurance  coverage 
which  would  compensate  policyholders  wlth- 
lu:  regard  to  fault  for  their  own  injuries  and 
iusses  arising  out  of  automobile  accidents. 
Surely  tJie  resources  and  imagination  of  the 
insurance  industry  can  provide  an  innova- 
tive coverage  which  would  promptly  compen- 
sate the  puiicyhoider  (or  his  medical  ex- 
penses, loss  of  wages  .md  perhaps  even  his 
p.Un  and  surfenng 

The  third  suggestion  is  one  to  which  I 
have  given  .some  thoughtful  consideration, 
and  which  I  submit  not  with  any  pride  of 
authorship  but  with  the  hope  that  It  will 
further  develop  the  dialogue  now  taking 
place  I  would  thus  urge  careful  investiga- 
tion and  analysis  of  a  pUin  establishing  a 
Feder.il  agency  that  wouli  compensate  vic- 
tims of  automobile  accidents  regardless  of 
f-iult  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Claims 
Would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  82.500. 
Thus,  unencumbered  with  questions  of  fault, 
the  agency  In  er  parte  proceedings  could  ex- 
peditiously treat  the  minor  claims  "hat  pres- 
ently comprise  a  major  portion  of  the  court's 
dockets.  The  pr-sent  court  system  would 
then  be  able  to  levote  its  attention  to  the 
rehned  and  deliberate  process  of  adversary 
trial  m  major  causes  of  .ictlon  where  the 
pl.iintifT's  claims  of  pain  and  suffering  and 
loss  of  future  earnings  require  such  care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Under  the  plan,  claimants  covild  recover 
for  hospital,  medical  and  drug  bills,  loss  of 
earnings  ,ind  other  out-of-pocket  expenses 
to  be  specified  in  the  legislation  There  would 
be  no  award  for  pain  and  suffering  .md.  since 
most  automobiles  ore  covered  by  collision  In- 
surance which  currently  provides  adequate 
protection,  property  damage  to  automobiles 
Ai>uld  not  t>e  included 

While  it  .ippears  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  take  the  automobile  accident  prob- 
lem out  of  the  courts  i  Thi-  .Vfase.i  Taylor,  4 
Wall  411  I  18671.  and  NLRB  v  Jones  and 
Lauyulf  Steel  Corp.  301  VS.  1.  48  .1937m, 
and  proclaim  an  exclusive  Federal  adminis- 
trative remedy  Insulated  from  Judicial  re- 
view I  Switchmen  s  Union  v.  National  Media- 
tio"  Board  320  U  S.  297  (  1SH3  i  I  such  coercive 
action  seems  unnecessary.  The  anticipated 
superiority  of  the  agency  relief  should  allow 
the  plan  to  operate  efficiently  on  a  voluntary 
Dnsis.  Thus,  submission  of  a  claim  to  the 
Federal  agency  would  be  completely  elective 
under  the  plan  and  the  claimant  would  lose 
no  presently-held  negligence  recovery  rights 
Ruther.  the  agency  would  be  established  in 
addition  to  present  coiu-t  remedies  and 
would  be  given  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with 
the  Stttte  and  Federal  courts. 
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The  determination  of  the  agency  would 
not  be  conclusive  on  the  claimant  No  appeal 
would  be  provided  for  from  the  Pe<leral 
agency  Tlius,  the  claimant  could  take  the 
award,  which  would  forecltise  him  from  any 
further  proceedings,  or  he  could  refu.se  the 
award  .md  go  to  the  Silale  rtiurt  Howe\er. 
the  con. erse  would  not  be  true.  .A  claimant 
dlsappi Hilled  in  a  State  court  by  a  Judgment 
which  is  res  judicata  could  not  enter  the  Fed- 
eral forum. 

An  accident  victim  would  therefore  be 
confronted  with  a  choice  of  remedies  If  his 
claim  of  injuries  is  minor,  it  Is  unliki'Iy  that 
he  will  choose  the  State  court  system  where 
recovery  depends  upon  negligence,  compli- 
ance with  rules  of  evidence  and  stringent 
proof  .us  U>  damages  Rather,  it  is  believed 
that  the  many  traffic  victims  with  .-.mall 
claims  who  .u-e  now  forced  into  the  State 
court  syst^-m  would  choose  the  easier, 
quicker,  surer  and  cheaper  route  to  compen- 
sation. 

Financing  the  plan  would  require  careful 
investigation  and  development  of  actuarial 
data  and  statistics  in  order  to  determine 
both  the  initial  and  operating  funds  neces- 
sary However,  .is  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
Federal  legislation  with  respect  to  flood  iii- 
surauce,  the  co<iperatlve  efforts  and  resources 
of  tiie  Federal  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry would  seem  the  best  method  of  fund- 
ing and  operation  Several  methods  recom- 
mend themselves  for  development  of  the 
Federal  sh.ire  of  the  costs.  These  include. 
infer  aha  an  annual  Federal  tax  on  motor 
vehicle  registration,  use  of  gasoline  taxes  and 
other  sources  which  further  dialogue  might 
prove  feasible. 

.Admittedly,  there  remain  many  questions 
With  respect  to  the  establishment  and  the 
operation  of  such  a  plan  However,  I  would 
hope  its  presentation  will  at  least  bring 
about  further  discussion  and  that  it  may 
have  some  contribution  to  make  in  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  overall  problem  There 
remain  too  many  questions,  too  many  un- 
known variables  and  too  little  objective  data 
in  the  present  search  !or  solution  to  this 
major  social  problem  to  suggest  any  defini- 
tive solutions. 

However,  as  one  who  has  a  strong  belief  in 
society's  ability  to  determine  its  best  direc- 
tions .md  course.  I  believe  that  thoughtful 
and  coiisideretl  public  dialogue  will  indicate 
such  solutions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that,  initially,  implementation  of  in- 
dicated reforms  will  depend  on  the  Imagina- 
tion and  initiative  t>f  the  parties  concerned. 
However,  if  the  B;ir  refuses  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  some  loss  of  ellenu  and  Income; 
if  the  industry  faUs  to  clearly  and  objec- 
tively discuss  Investment  income  on  reserves 
and  Us  underwriting  and  nsk  classification 
practices.  II  insurance  agents  and  companies 
fall  to  at5cuss  marketing  procedures;  If  State 
insur  nee  commissioners  fail  to  do  their  Job: 
then  I  .im  certain  tnore  severe  ictton  will  be 
demanded  by  the  public  and  ultimately  leg- 
islated by  Us  Representatl'.es  in  government. 
I  am  further  convinced  that  solution  to 
the  problems  of  autonioblle  insurance  can 
come  only  alter  full  discussion  belore  a  single 
public  forimi.  presided  over  by  qualified  and 
impartial  arbiters  ,vlded  by  specialized  staff 
and  twlequate  funds  Only  in  such  a  forum, 
where  all  interested  parties  may  present  their 
views  and  the  subject  considered  on  a  prior- 
ity basis,  can  their  differences  be  justly  re- 
solved. "That  forum  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  not 
the  answer,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  not  the  answer  These  routes  to  solution 
are  dllutory  in  nature,  will  prcxluce  statistics 
not  dialogue,  observations  not  legislation, 
avoidance  not  decision.  At  beat,  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  by  these  agencies  gives 
the  insurance  Industry  an  opportunity  to 
put  its  house  in  LirUer  prior  to  effective  public 
hearings  being  convened  Those  seeking  a 
aoluMon  should   urge    their  Representatives 
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In  Congress  to  Insist  on  an  early  public  hear- 
ing by  an  appropriate  committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Repreeentatlves  L.r 
the  .Senate 


Mrs.  Clark  Thompton  I*  Honored 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1968 

Mi  brooks.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr  Tm- 
mati  Blocker,  pie.sident  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in  Galveston, 
recently  di.sclosed  that  the  university  will 
name  its  new  Basic  Sciences  Building  af- 
ter Libbie  Moody  Tliompson. 

Mrs.  Tliompson,  wife  of  our  former  col- 
leasue,  Clark  W.  Thomp.son,  is  known  by 
many  of  us.  therefore,  we  know  how  well 
deserved  is  this  honor.  She  has  over  the 
years  distinguished  herself  in  many  civic 
and  philanthropic  causes. 

As  the  wife  of  my  highly  respected 
prcdece.ssor  its  Representative  of  the 
Ninth  ConKre.ssional  District  of  Texas. 
she  earned  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
of  my  constituents.  Tliose  of  us  who  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowint;  Libbie  Tliomp- 
son,  know  that  this  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  and  lovely  lady. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Gal- 
veston Daily  News  on  February  1, 
follows: 

Basic  Sciences  Building  Namfd  for 
Mrs.  Thompson 
Die   new   Basic   .Sciences   Building  at   Tlie 
University  of  Texas  Medlca.   Branch  will   be 
named  for  Libbie  Moody  Thompson,  known 
to  many  as     the  first  laciy  of  Galveston" 
The   building   is   now    under  construction 
Mrs    Thompson.   Galveston   native,   is   the 
Wife   of   Clark   W    "Thompson,   longtime   US 
Congressman,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Moody  Jr. 

Commenting  .>n  the  new  building,  she  raid. 
'  Dr  Truman  Blocker  .md  I  have  worked 
many  months  to  perfect  the  transaction 
which  brings  about  the  Ubble  Moodv 
Tliompson  Basic  Sciences  Building." 

In  announcing  the  new  building.  Frank 
C  Erwin  Jr  .  chairman  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents, said  Mrs  Thompson  has  provided  .m 
initial  gift  of  $1  million  in  memory  of  licr 
daughter  Libbie  to  The  University  (>f  Texas 
for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Branch  at  Cial- 
vest-an. 

"Mr.  Tliompson  .uid  I  plan  -o  trect  a  suit- 
able plaque,  probabiy  m  the  ,uid!torli;m  of 
this  new  building,  to  commemorate  this  me- 
mori.U  gift."  Mrs.  TTtompson  said. 

"Our  Libbie,  !n  whose  memory  this  gift  ir> 
th«  University  of  Texas  was  made,  was  a 
native  Galvestonlan,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Galveston,  and  during  her  entire 
life  a  worker  In  behalf  of  the  betterment  of 
the  community.  I  feel  that  this  gift  to  the 
.Medical  Branch  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  her" 
The  facility  will  be  located  across  from  the 
0:ul  B'Drden  Building  between  Avenues  B  and 
C,  and  will  house  the  departments  of  physi- 
ology, biochemistry,  medical  electronics, 
medical  photography,  medical  illustration, 
audio  visual  service,  and   the   print   shop. 

Also  included  in  the  one-half  block  struc- 
ture will  be  teaching  laboratories  for  bio- 
chemistry, physiology,  and  pharmacology  and 
a  completely  eqiupped  closed  circuit  teaching 
television  studio. 

The  building  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  .$4.4  million,  including  ar- 
chitects  fees,   equipment   and   miscellaneous 
expenses. 
Many  of  the  teaching  faclUtles  are  being 
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made  available  by  a  $731,000  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Grant 

Commenting  on  the  new  facility.  Dr. 
Bh->cker.  UTMB  president,  said,  "This  build- 
ing win  enable  the  Medical  Branch  at  Gal- 
veston to  continue  and  to  expand  its  program 
of  basic  science  In  research  and  teaching. 
I  mi  especially  pleased  that  it  will  carry  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Libbie  Moody  Thompson— a  gra- 
cious lady  who  has  contributed  mvich  of  her 
(harm  to  the  city  and  The  University  of 
Texas  Medical  Branch  at  Galveston." 

The  Thompson's  daughter  is  survived.  In 
,ul(iitlon  to  her  parents,  by  her  son,  John 
Walker  of  Galveston,  two  granddaughters, 
Marparet  and  Libbie  Thompson  Walker,  and  a 
bro".her.  Clark  W.  Thompson  Jr.,  of  Houston. 
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since  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
school  safety  patrols  in  1922,  the  traffic 
death  rate  for  this  group  has  continued 
to  decrease  to  nearly  one-half,  while  the 
death  rate  of  other  age  groups  has  prac- 
tically doubled. 


More  Evidence  for  Need  of  Legiilation 
To  Curb  LSD  Uie 


National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Wednesday,  February  7, 1968 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  my  plea-sure  today  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  calling  for  the 
designation  of  the  second  week  of  each 
May  as  "National  School  Safety  Patrol 
Week."  , 

My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  oi 
the  tremendous  work  done  by  the  school 
.safety  patroLs— 66  of  them  introduced 
resolutions  similar  to  mine.  I  hope  they 
will  join  with  me  in  adding  their  names 
to  the  growing  list  of  sponsors  for  the 
resolution  I  have  introduced  this  after- 
noon. 

The  school  safety  patrol  movement 
has  grown  treniendou.sly  since  its  origin 
in  the  early  1920"s.  Today,  it  is  a  national 
institution — a  vital  force  in  the  im- 
portant work  of  protecting  America's 
children  from  the  liazards  of  modern 
traffic. 

More  than  900.000  boy  and  girl  patrol 
members  in  the  United  States  daily  help 
to  protect  19  million  schoolchildren  en- 
rolled in  thousands  of  schools.  In  cities 
and  towns,  in  rural  areas,  and  on  school- 
buses,  the  school  safety  patrol  serves 
to  remind  schoolchildren  of  hazards  of 
street  and  highway  crossings  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school. 

Tliis  "nation  on  wheels"  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  work  that  these  young  citi- 
zens are  doing. 

Educators  regard  the  patrol  movement 
as  an  excellent  school  activity,  as  well  as 
a  method  to  help  develop  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, character,  and  positive  use- 
fulness for  community  living.  Commen- 
dation for  patrol  work  is  universal.  It 
comes  from  parents,  educators,  police, 
and  other  outstanding  public  officials,  all 
of  whom,  along  with  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  contribute  so  much 
to  the  program. 

One  of  the  biggest  recognition  cere- 
monies is  held  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal each  May.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
school  safety  patrol  parade  down  Con- 
stitution Avenue  by  over  20.000  boys  and 
girls  from  more  than  20  States. 

It  is  a  proud  day  for  the  youngsters. 
It  should  be  a  day  for  .=aying  "thanks" 
by  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  group 
which  has  been  at  least  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  improvement  of  the 
traffic  death  rate  of  children  5  to  14  years 
of  age. 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1968 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spoaker, 
last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  with  the 
sDonsorship  of  24  of  my  colleaeues  on 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  that  would  establish 
criminal  penalties  for  persons  usmg  or 
possessing  LSD. 

At  that  time  there  was  evidence  that 
the  use  of  this  dangerous  drug  had 
definite  physical  effects  on  the  user  as 
well  as  psychological  effects. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
there  is  an  article  that  furthei  spells  out 
the  dangers  of  this  drug.  Primarily  it 
ix)ints  to  the  hazards  pas.sed  to  the  off- 
spring of  women  v.'ho  have  used  the  drug 
during  pregnancy. 

I  would  include  the  article  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues  and  urge  that 
they  join  with  me  in  calling  for  the  fast- 
est possible  enactment  of  my  proposed 
bill.  H.R.  14096. 

The  article  follows: 

LSD  Found  To  Deform  Baries 
(By  Nate  Hascltine* 
Ten   hippies,   voung   women    who    became 
pregnant  after  or  during  "trips"  on  the  mind- 
bending  drug  LSD,  are  under  special  care  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  here. 
Two  of  the  ten  have  already  given  births  to 
infants  whose  bodeis  showed  broken  chromo- 
somes. A  third  lost  her  deformed   letus  tne 
seventh  week  after  conception. 

The  statur  of  a  special  study  on  the  effects 
of  LSD  was  outlined  at  a  .nalT  moetir.g  lor 
hospital  obstetricians  and  gynecologists  on 
Mondav  night  by  Dr.  Cecil  B.  J.icobson  a 
geneticist,  Macv  faculty  fellow  and  clinical 
instructor  at  the  Medical  Center. 

The  two  who  gave  birth  to  the  babies  with 
broken  chromosomes  were  unmarried  and 
had  "only  hazy  recollections"  of  the  identi- 
ties of  the  fathers.  Both  conceived  while 
under  the  effects  of  LSD.  Jacobson  said.  The 
dangers  of  chromosomal  di.sarrancemcnls  as 
effects  of  LSD  effect  are  already  well  known, 
having  been  documented  in  unuiial  tests  und 
clinical  experience. 

Chromosomes  are  packets  genes,  the  hered- 
itarv  beads  of  life  that  direct  every  phase  '.f 
body  development  from  the  womb  to  the 
grave.  For  every  broken  chromosome.  Jacob- 
son  said,  perhaps  a  hundred  genes  are  lost  or 
caused  to  malfunction. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  babies,  studies  showed 
they  possessed  the  "Philadclphia-L"  chromo- 
some derailment.  The  same  dcrancement 
shows  up  in  persons  ia  the  final  phase  of 
humans  wtih  fatal  myelogenous  leukemia. 

Despite  their  broken  cnromosomes.  found 
m  a  great  variety  of  their  body  cells.  Jacobson 
said." the  infants  showed  no  structural  ucfects 
after  the  first  three  months  of  life.  Both  have 
been  adopted  and  their  adoptive  parents 
were  informed  about  the  circumstances. 

In  contrast,  the  seven-week-old  fetus  had 
an  encephalocele.  a  defect  of  the  central 
nervous  system,   a  herniation   of  the  brain 
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through  a  congenital  opening  in  the  unclosed 
cranium. 

The  study  plan  at  GWTJ  calls  for  selecting 
])atlents  in  five  categories  according  to  the 
following  priorities:  (1)  Patients  who  are 
pregnant  and  who  used  LSD  before  concep- 
tion; (2i  Pregnant  patients  who  used  LSD 
during  pregnancy;  (3)  LSD-using  fathers 
of  babies  with  no  maternal  exposure  to  the 
drug;  (4)  Fathers  of  babies  with  some 
maternal  exposure  to  L.SD:  (5t  Females  v.ith 
exposure  who  are  planning  to  become  preg- 
nant. 

The  study  protocol  consists  of  the  screen- 
ing of  patients  for  history  and  clinical  con- 
firmation of  LSD  exposure.  Blood  tests  are 
made  to  determine  if  there  is  any  chromo- 
somal damage  to  either  mother  or  father, 
or  both.  An  attempt  Is  to  be  made  to  obtain 
a  sample  of  the  LSD  that  was  used  and  to 
Ideiuifv  the  father. 

The  difflcultv  of  finding  the  fathers  and 
the  unwillingness  of  hippies  to  disclose 
sources  of  the  illegal  drugs  that  "Vv-crc  used 
are  hampering  the  study.  Jacobson  said. 

Besides  blood  snmplinas.  .--kin  biopsies  are 
to  be  made  of  both  parents  if  a  cellular 
effect  is  found  in  Ihe  blood,  Prenat.il  evalu- 
ations of  electrocardiograms  will  be  inatle 
blmonthlv   of  the  developing  fetus. 

And  at  delivery  of  the  child  or  its  tibortion 
as  series  of  m.iriy  complicated  tests  will  be 
made 

Jacobson  .'^aid  he  expected  that  lie  anil  iiis 
colleaeues  will  i.ubli.sh  a  full  report  by  June, 
j.crhaps  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association 

Mondav  nisht's  staff  meeting  was  (i^en  to 
the  press  to  further  publicize  the  hazards 
of  taking  LSD. 

In  a  previously  reported  case,  Drs.  Jr.seph 
Egozone  and  Samuel  Erwin.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  School  in  Portland, 
reported  the  first  appearance  of  the  "Phila- 
de'phia-L"  chr-mosome  disorder  in  the  cff- 
^priiig  of  an  LSD  u.ser.  That  baby  had  an 
inborn  intestinal  blockage.  Another  report 
on  the  effects  bv  LSD  on  a  hippie  mother's 
baby  showed  the  baby  had  an  enormous 
skuil.  the  two  halves  unclosed  and  a  double 
row  (  f  front  teeth. 


My  Flag  and  Country 

HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVA^'I.^ 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1968 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  and  a  former  veteran, 
Mr.  Harold  F.  Mohn  of  Myerstown.  Pa., 
has  been  moved  to  compose  the  follov"ing 
I^ocm  to  register  his  concern  over  recent 
demonstrations,  draft  card  burnings,  and 
refusals  to  serve  our  country  in  the  cru- 
cial period  of  world  history.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record: 

My  Flag  and  Cotnthy 
I  liold  two  things  above  d.-^e 

Most  cherished  and  most  clear. 
There  are  my  flag   and   country. 
I  treasure  and  revere. 

I'd  glady  give  this  life  of  mine 

To  keep  both  always  tree. 
And  in  this  heart  and  mind  of  mine 

I  love  them  passionately. 

I  promise  to  defend  and  give 

All  that  IS  part  of  me 
No  sacrifice  will  be  too  great. 

An  honor  it  will  be. 
Where'er    in    freedom's    hallowed    name 

Mv  country's  forced  to  fight, 
I  Willingly  will  take  up  arms. 

Her  cause  is  just  and  right. 
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National  Maritime  Needs:  Oppoiing 
Viewi 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

fir  c\i  rFTiRNH 
IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiKNTATIVES 

Wrdmsdau  February  7   !9'^H 

Mr  MAILLIARD  Mr  Speaker,  in 
Mi.iidiiy.  February  5.  I  inst-rtod  in  the 
bi»fiy  of  t^:e  HKroRo  remarks  e:uitled 
American  Shippinij  Scuttled  Acain." 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  substaiUial 
cuts  made  by  the  President  in  merchant- 
stup  con^tructiun  for  fiscal  year  1969  I 
included  ;n  ihu.-ie  renmrk^s  portions  of 
various  pres-s  reports  iiidieuiiu  that  per- 
haps these  red'.jctio;;.^  'Aere  made  ;n  a  fit 
of  pique  by  the  adimnistratiun  over  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  Maritime  Adrnnnstra- 
tion  out  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  without  reijard  for  our  na- 
tional interest. 

AccordUi«ly.  I  am  insertuii,'  at  this 
time  two  pre^s  reports — the  rhst  fr.im 
the  Oakland  Tribune  of  January  2». 
carrying  the  syndicated  column  of  the 
distinguished  and  .senior  Republican 
Stnator  from  Illinois,  pointing  up  the 
iu-ed  to  revitalize  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  the  second,  an  editorial 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  entitled  Budseted  to  Death'  ' 
which  raises  some  very  thouRht-provok- 
i:it?  questions  concerning  the  apparent 
hostile  attitude  of  this  administration 
toward  our  maritime  industi-y.  Eacti 
speaks  for  itself  m  presentinR  its  respec- 
tive views  on  our  maritime  industry,  its 
national  importance,  and  support,  or  lack 
of  support,  for  Its  much  needed  revntal- 
ization  I  therefore  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
articles: 

I  From  tiie  'iMkland    iC.ilif  i    Tribune. 
■Ian.  21.   1968] 

.\     -^FN\T"R  -i    NorEBOuK 

I  By  Ev«R*rT  McKunLEr  Dirksen  ) 

What  do  we  Americana  w.int  to  do  about 
the  sad  state  cf  the  out-of-date,  lagging 
L'lir.ed   States   merchant  marine? 

Here  is  i  mighty  country  with  power  and 
rkhness  unsiirp.wsed.  whose  ports  ship  and 
receive  goodj  and  products  to  and  from 
everywhere  on  the  globe  You  would  think, 
"hen.  that  our  merchant  fleet  would  also  be 
urvsurpaised.  Well  It  is  not. 

During  World  War  II  it  was  the  largest 
riierchan:  fleet  in  the  world  Where  do  you 
■:i;nH  we  riui  '.oday  ua  World  ihip  construc- 
tion.' The  cioviet  Union.  J.ipan.  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  France,  ainung  others,  are  out- 
sailing U3  and  outbuilding  us.  We  rank  14th 
.13  builders  of  ships. 

When  we  were  a  new  nation  of  13  states, 
we  were  a  truly  m.intime  nation.  Ocean  com- 
merce wa5  brisk  and  our  merchant  sailing 
vessels  navigated  all  of  the  Seven  Seas.  When 
pirate  ships  and  the  ships  of  other  nations 
harassed  or  attacked  our  oceangoing  com- 
merce. .\merlcan  fighting  ships  hunted  them 
down  and  put  an  end  to  :t  and  we  wer*-  re- 
spected Substantial  shipyards  developed 
along  the  eastern  coast  and  the  whole  nation 
was  enriched  by  our  maritime  success. 

.Vow  loolc  at  us.  Although  the  operations 
ijf  the  various  American  oii  companies  m  for- 
eign fields  are  enormous  auU  require  a  huge 
fleet  of  tankers,  and  although  our  Navy  must 
be  supplied  wherever  it  may  be.  the  American 
merchant  tanker  fleet  now  averages  about  15 
ysars  of  age  per  tanker  It  Is  the  oldest  tanker 
fleet  In  the  world. 

Of  ill  the  petroleum  brought  to  the  United 
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states  fr  .m  the  f.  ■rfltrn  oil  area-s  of  the  wnrld. 
U.S  fltg  UinKers  -arry  o;ily  three  per  cent  of 
the  f-iuti  Our  walerixirne  i"«jnune.ce  has  in- 
creased by  Jl  per  cent  or  more  In  the  lost 
SIX  years,  but  our  ship  capacity  ha.s  Increased 
by  only  four  and  one-half  per  rent  There  is 
an  nverUIng  rea-ion  for  those  melanrholy 
f.icts.  and  that  Is  the  matter  of  coet. 

It  has  been  said  that  because  of  low  labor 
costs  .ibro.ad,  three  ships  can  be  built  In  a 
foreign  y.ird  for  the  price  of  two  in  the  United 
.states.  The  result  Is  that  enterprises  here  at 
h'lme  '-.in  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  federal 
government  when  they  btilld  vessels  here  that 
have  Installations  of  certain  defense  l.irlll- 
ries  But  only  13  vessels  will  be  built  in  Amer- 
ican shipyards  this  flsc.U  year  All  of  them 
must  be  subsidized. 

Tliere  is  the  problem  of  the  cost  nf  operat- 
ing .American  ships  By  law  our  ships  must 
hire  a  substantial  percentage  of  American 
seamen  Foreign -fl.ig  vessels,  by  and  large, 
can  sign  on  anybody  available  In  the  sea- 
men's market — Filipinos.  Chinese.  East  In- 
dian l.iscar* — at  lower  w.iges  and  with  lower 
living  standards  aboard  ship  Their  shipown- 
ers, therefore,  can  quote  cheaper  rates  to 
shippers  everywhere. 

We  must  then  .ask  ourselves.  If  In  spite  of 
■;u  h  conditions  of  economics,  we  want  to 
maintain  an  .American  merchant  marine  that 
Comport*  with  the  prestige  and  :he  C'mmiTce 
of  this  country  Do  we  want  to  make  certain 
that  In  time  of  international  difficulty  we 
will  have  an  adequate  merchant  marine? 
.Should  we  use  public  funds  to  subsidize  It? 

The  anj>wer  must  be.  indeed,  yes. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 

Fob   7    19681 

BuDctTfo  TO  Death? 

If  maritime  industry  executives  thought 
that  when  they  won  the  battle  to  keep  the 
industry  out  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
jwrtatlon  they  had  won  the  war,  Uiey  had  a 
rude  awakening  last  week  While  the  M.irl- 
tlme  AdmUUstratlon  Is  still  part  of  tiie  De- 
piu-tment  of  Commerce.  It  is  obvious  that 
rommuous  pressure  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
iMdustry  to  get  It  to  'see  the  folly"  of  iLs 
ways  and  seek  inclusion  into  DOT. 

The  pre.ssure  is  the  kind  that  really  hurts — - 
a  slowdown  In  funds  for  new  vessel  construc- 
uon,  aniounung  to  apprc  ximatcly  $160  mil- 
lion. This  newspaper  has  been  talluiK  for 
ruts  In  the  budget  .uid.  as  we  stated  last 
week,  felt  that  President  JoJinson  couUI.  and 
should,  have  cut  deeper  into  most  si>ending 
plans.  However,  the  out  in  maritime  funds 
raises  a  very  serious  question  Is  the  pro- 
ix>sed  cut  a  result  of  a  legitimate  desire  to 
retluce  sp>endln«''  Or  !s  it  being  used  as  a 
club  to  inlluence  industry  leaders'  If  the 
answer  is  the  former,  that  Is  one  thing  If 
It  develops  that  the  iil  iwdown  is  a  pres- 
sure move  then  we  think  that  a  grave  In- 
justice is  being  done  both  to  the  industry 
.ind  the  public  And  unfortunately,  there  is 
growing  eMdence  that  it  might  be  the  latter. 

.\t  .1  major  transportation  industry  meeting 
held  .1  day  after  the  President '=.  budget  mes- 
sage. Alan  Boyd,  secretarv  of  LrRiii!x>rtailon, 
and  Senator  Monr<jney  indicated  that  the 
maritime  industry  might  not  have  done  so 
badly  money-wise  had  it  been  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Maybe  so.  but  is 
the  converse  true?  Did  It  get  clobbered  be- 
cause  it  wasn't  In'' 

.Asked  to  comment  on  the  tratu5[x>rtatlon 
itspects  of  the  budget.  Mr.  Boyd  said  the 
maritime  industry  "keeiw  saying  things 
couldn't  be  worse  maybe  now  they  ought 
to  l)e  willing  to  move  over  to  DOT." 

sieiiator  Monroney  said  the  maritime  cut- 
back *.i»  nvade  t>ecau3e  the  Industry  is  com- 
pletely disorganized"  and  'voluntarily  black- 
balled Itself"  from  DOT  That  well  may  be. 
and  perhaps  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion could  be  a  more  efflcient  operation  If 
the  maritime  induitry  were  made  part  (jf  it. 
But.  and  we  think  this  Is  a  big  but.  Isn't 
something  being  nu.'.sed?  What  about  the  In- 
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dustry  needs''  If  the  industry  ilops  not  w;ii;t 
to  Join  DOT  and  If  Oont;r(«s  doesn't  think 
It  sh<->uld.  (Iiv.^?  this  mean  Ui.it  It  should  be 
bled  '.vhlle?  Wiiai  al>'ut  the  public  interest? 
nie  na'ion  roqulrvs  a  strong  nvarltlme  m- 
dustn,  be  It  a  part  >>(  the  Ocar.merce  Depart- 
ment ,>r  IXIT.  (.ir  an  iiidepondent  agency  as 
many  m  the  industry  and  m  Congri'ss  want 
It  to  lie  I.«t's  not  lose  sight  of  the  over-all 
needs  of  the  nation 

As  we  said  ubovtv  we  really  d-m't  know  'he 
TKUMin  for  the  cut  in  maritinic  Uinds  It  is 
interes'ing  w  note,  however,  that  the  t-otsl 
prop-jsed  budttetary  reduction  lor  the  C<m- 
raerce  Dejiartinent  with  all  its  diverse  oper- 
.lUons  came  to  ii!x>ut  *160  million,  or  just 
the  .inmuiit  that  miiritime  is  iH-lni;  sliced  It  s 
difficult  to  be:ievc  that  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration is  the  only  Ptniinnt  of  the  Com- 
merce Depirtment  that  lends  itself  to  cost 
reduction  Particularly  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  trying  to  get  Congress  to  pass 
a  t.ax  surcharge  and  Congress  balks  tintu 
government  spending  Is  cut  further. 

Further,  it  Is  known  that  a  couple  of  ye.irs 
ago  when  the  industry  .md  the  administra- 
tion wore  haviii?  a  di.spiite  over  government 
plans,  the  industry  was  told  that  if  It  didn't 
get  in  line  it  would  be    budgeted  to  death". 

We  can  understand  Mr.  Boyd's  desire  to 
convince  maritime  leaders  of  the  wlsd'vm  of 
j>lnlii«5  DOT  I  f.<;)me  .ire  t>n  record  as  recom- 
mending such  a  move  I  It  would  bring  the 
whole  transportation  system  under  one  roof 
ahd  facilitate  planning.  As  Senator  Mon- 
roney  notes,  "there  can  be  no  coordination 
of  an  over-all  transportation  system  when 
one  of  the  major  setrments  is  on  the  ont.side   " 

Yet.  what  would  happen  If  the  industry  de- 
cides to  ?tay  out  of  DOT  and  can  contliuie  to 
convince  members  of  Congress  not  to  make 
any  changes  '  We  would  hope  that  tiie  admin- 
istration would  not  forget  the  importance 
of  the  maritime  Industry  to  the  nation.  In 
or  out  of  DOT.  the  nation  cannot  afford  a 
weak  miritime  industry  It  is  ;;n  industry  t'O 
important  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  expansionist 
political  plans  of  ^!r   Rovd  and  his  associates. 


President's  Message  on  Veteran  Benefits 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

Ml-     (    \1  11  .  .HNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESt!:NTATIVES 
Wcdnesdau.  Frbruart/  7.  1968 

Mr.  McFALL  Mr.  .SiK'akcr.  in  tlv  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Torch,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  veteian.s  of  World  War 
I.  an  article  mipearrd  Ijy  National  Com- 
mander Philip  P  O'Brien.  I  would  like 
to  cfunmend  the  commander  s  comments 
to  my  coUeaiiues.  which  are  as  follows: 
President's    Me.ssace    on   VrrrR.^N    Bentffts 

Tlie  President's  message  to  Congress,  con- 
tents of  which  I  know  you  have  read  in  the 
press,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  servicemen 
discharged  from  service,  and  certainly  every 
World  War  I  veteran  is  trcmendoiislv  ple.ised 
with  the  program  that  the  President  has 
outlined.  There  isii  t  very  much  doubt  but 
what  Congress  will  co  along  with  ll'.e  pro- 
gram .ind  whuleheartedly  support  such  vet- 
erans' legislation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  briefed  on  this 
message  before  it  was  released  to  the  press, 
and  as  I  listened,  my  mind  went  back  to 
1919 — discharged  from  the  Army  with  'he 
big  sum  of  $60,  no  civilian  suit  to  wear,  and 
no  Job  to  come  home  to;  signs  in  some  res- 
taurants read.  '  No  soldiers  or  dogs  allowed", 
and  I  could  not  resign  myself  to  the  f.ict  that 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  never  were  given 
any  conslderatKin  when  they  were  discharged 
from  the  service  .'\t  the  age  of  73.  even 
though  they  h.ive  been  on  the  pensiLJii  rolls 
many  years  prior,  they  are  still  forced  to  fill 
out    an    income    questionnaire    to    receive    a 
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small  pension  Certainly  no  veteran  .at  the 
.^ge  of  73  with  the  di.sabllitles  of  old  age, 
doctor  bills  and  drug  bills,  would  be  able  to 
,  crriase  his  income.  So,  we  as  Veterans  of 
Word  War  I  ask  the  question.  "Why  Impose 
these  added  hardships  and  worry  onto  these 
veterans  when  this  will  not  cost  the  govern- 
ment one  pennV"  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
save  the  government  many,  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  progressing  those  Income  ques- 
tlonnalres 

We  also  ask  the  question,  why  a  paupers 
oath  is  required  at  the  ai?e  of  73  to  a  vet- 
eran Wishing  t..,  ,o  into  a  Veterans  Adrnm- 
istration  lio-spital  when  beds  are  available^ 
Again  this  would  not  cost  the  government 
much'  If  the  generals  and  admirals  can  go 
Uno'go"ernme'nt  hospitals  at  ^^^O.^.y^ 
whv  should  not  the  veterans  at  age  73  be 
allowed  the  same  privilege.  Aga  n  we  say 
that  these  laws  which  have  been  on  the  books 
fur  manv  vears.  should  be  written  off. 

ALSO,  the  matter  of  drugs.  It  was  advo- 
cated l.v  the  Members  of  Congress  when  the 
S>x-ial  security  BUI  was  being  debated,  that 
drugs  should  be  furnished  free  to  those  un- 
der Social  Security.  This  was  defeated  by 
onlv  two  ('21  votes  Again,  we  maintain  that 
Uie  veterans  of  World  War  I  should  receive 
drugs  free  of  charge.  The  amount  of  their 
drug  bill  in  many,  many  cases  eats  up  prac- 
tically one  third  of  the  income  they  receive 
from  pensions. 


Decent  Housing  for  All  American* 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7, 1968 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  this  Nation  faces  is 
the  need  for  decent  housing  for  all  Amer- 
ican.s.  Tlie  problem  is  csi>ecially  acute  for 
families  of  low  income  who  make  their 
liomes  in  the  older  inner  city  areas. 

Typically  these  sections  are  blighted  or 
deteriorating,  and  the  hope  of  individual 
families  for  better  housing  is  fru.strated 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  financing  at 
terms  these  families  can  afford. 

Tills  is  a  problem  which  is  receiving 
special  emphasis  from  the  Federal  Hous- 
ins  Administration.  Some  encouraging 
early  .'^igns  arc  indicated  in  a  recent  FHA 
report. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
said  that  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
home  mortgage  insurance  on  existing 
properties  now  is  on  homes  m  the  cities, 
mis  is  a  .signal  that  something  is  being 
done  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  housing 
in  the  inner  city  and  that  decent  housing 
is  being  built,  rehabilitated,  and  pur- 
chased. 

I  was  especiatiy  gratified  to  note  an 
article  in  the  January  26  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  which  related  a 
story  of  a  woman  and  her  family  who 
were  to  move  into  their  own  home  with 
the  aid  of  FHA's  221  ih)  program. 

This  program,  which  offers  homeown- 
ership  to  lower  income  families,  helps 
nonprofit  sponsors  to  salvage  sound  but 
rundown  houses  to  upgrade  neighbor- 
hoods, and  to  work  with  low-income 
families  to  achieve  their  goal  of  success- 
ful homeownership.  Under  the  program, 
deteriorated  homes  are  acquired  by  spon- 
sors who  refurbish  them  and  sell  them  to 
low-income  families. 
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The  story  in  the  Inquirer  will,  in  tinie, 
be  the  story  of  thousands  of  people  who 
will  live  decently  in  homes  they  can  call 
tViPir  own 

I  insert'  this  story  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa  i    In.quirer,  Jan. 

27,  19681 

Old  House  Becomes  a  Mouei  Under 

Rehabilitation  Plan 

Carolyn  Harris  is  coming  home 
Not  to  the  home  she  left  eight  years  aao 
near  Birmingham.  Ala.,  but  to  the  house  .at 
523  Douglas  St..  in  West  Philade  phia.  next 
to  "Mom  and  Pop  Fager."  where  she  .iveri  i-r 
three  years  until  1965.  n  „,  ri-.s   st 

The   James   D.   Fagers   of    ■^^]    I^' ""^''^f  '^^^ ' 

are  the  same-except  that  'h^y're  three  year.s 

older  now.  'Tm  74  and  workc.i  M  year,  lor 

the  railroad."  .says  F.ger.  .,,,:„■, ^-nt 

But  the  house  is  different    Mk.-h  d  ilrr.  nt, 

UREARY   STRtTTtnE 

When  Miss  Harris,  25.  and  a  billiog  clerk 
for  the  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co,,  on  Roosevelt 
blvd  lived  in  the  house  a  lew  years  ago.  the 
solid  old  brick  row  home  was  a  dreary  .struc- 
ture on  a  dreary  street. 

Paint  was  peeling  from  the  walls,  the 
wooden  steps  m  the  three-story  house  were 
rickety,  the  plumbing  sometimes  worked  a.id 
sometimes  didn't.  ..nd  big  cracks  around  the 
foundation,  windows  and  doors  made  u  im- 
no'si'ole  to  heat  properly. 

•Sometimes  in  the  winter  we  cnildn  i  L%en 
come  downstairs-it  was  V.orribly  rold,  ex- 
plained Miss  Harris,  an  attractively  blender 
self-a.ssured  voung  woman  dressed  m  a  hgiit 
Dlaid  suit.  "I  was  Uving  then  wiih  my  sister 
Jewel,  and  mv  niece.  Cynthia  mow  3),  and 
v.-e  would  go  over  to  the  Fagers  .i  lot  just 
to  warm  up." 

NEW   COAT   OF  PAINT 

Sunday,  liowever,  the  house  at  523  Douglas 
St  and  "the  corner  Fager  house  next  door. 
were  sporting  a  coat  of  fresh  pastel  green 
naint  on  the  brick  exteriors. 

Inside  unncedcd  partitions  have  been 
ripped  out,  ceilings  plastered,  steps  repaired 
wiring  and  plumbing  improved,  hardwood 
floors  laid,  and  the  walls  covered  '.vito  sjiar- 
kling  new  paint. 

"It  was  impossible  to  live  ;n  before,  ^iv.a 
Miss  Harris,  pointing  to  the  attractively  _1ur- 
nlshed  house.  "And  now  Just  look  at  it. 

That's  what  people  were  doing.  Looking 
at  it  from  2  to  5  P.M..  .as  executives  and  em- 
ployes of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation  showed  visitors  around  the 
"model  home"  and  first  of  a  group  of  13  re- 
habilitated houses  to  he  readied  for  sa.e  to 
low-income  families. 
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ertv"    he    -'aid.    "They    did    tlie    demolition. 
inuV'h  of  the  carjientry  work,  the  paintlni:,. 

'It  not  only  created  job-s  for  them  but  it 
made  them  part  of  what's  happening  here. 
They're  the  interpreters  of  the  change  m 
their  communit> ." 


"I  WANT  one" 
There  were  people  like  the  elderly  woman. 
supporting  herself  with  .t  cane  as  she  walked 
in  with  her  husband  to  sign  a  guest  reeisier, 
"I  sure  want  me  one  of  the.=:e  houses."  she 
said.  "My,  but  they're  pretty." 

"Gorgeous,  ain't  it?"  a  ;,ounger  v.oman 
whispered  to  her  husband,  nudging  lum  v.-ith 
her  elbow. 

According  to  Augustus  Baxter,  director  of 
Community  Services.  PHDC.  Miss  Harris  will 
pay  only  a  $200  down  payment  and  ^64  bi  a 
month  with  a  low  3  percent  interest  on  the 
$11  600  home  when  she  moves  in  aboui  April. 
Financing  is  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority.  ^    ,  ^,    ,. 

Miss  Harris'  family  will  include  !ior  mother. 
Mrs.  Alice  B.  Harris,  and  her  niece. 

COMMUNITY   PRIDE 

"One  of  the  good  things  about  all  this." 
Baxter  said,  "is  that  the  program  doesn  t 
stop  just  with  helping  a  low-income  fanu  y 
to  buy  its  own  home.  It  revitalizes  the  whole 
community— develops  community  pnde. 

He  pointed  out  to  several  young  men.  some 
in  tattered  work  clothes,  standing  about. 
"These  fellows  helped  rehabilitate  the  prop- 


While  the  Farmer  Gets  Less,  the  House- 
wife   Pays   More 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

1  iF     NORTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  ItOUbF  OF  I;EPHi-:--KNTATlVES 

Wcdnesdatj.  Februarij  7.  1968 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  it  is  my  custom  from  time  to 
time  to  rei>ort  to  the  people  of  my  di.s- 
trict  on  mv  activities  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Coii'Jress.  and  to  exiM'ess  my 
views  on  a  number  of  matters  facin,- 
'-onaress  In  ihe  report  I  am  sendma  lo- 
dav'l  am  discussing  the  farmers'  dimin- 
ishing share  of  the  con.^uincrs'  -^'od  dc-- 
lar  and  the  budget  for  fuscal  year  19(;;). 
Under  unanimous  cnn.sent.  I  iJlnce  it  i;. 
the  REConi)  ft  this  i^oinl : 

WhTIE    the    FARMER    OET.S    LeSS,    TH-    Hra-bF- 

v.'iEE  Pav."^,  More 

I  From  the  Farmer  1 

f'nrm  prices 

JAN'-AitY    1948 

Hogs:  ,  ^        -  n"  -  = 

Top  of  mark,  t     hiimirr-dwelght .  _   s2o,5 

Average,  barro•,v^  and  gilts,  do 27,02 

-^''"^-  do  34  25 

Choice  1''^  9Q25 

Good  slaughter do...-  2925 

Medium -      ---''"     -  ^■^^'^ 

"^Scr".'?--r^--'-'''"'o....     29.50 

'■oo<xl     do--      19''5 

C.omcrs;  ii  en 

Cutters  and  common  cows.do n  ou 

^'i.".'^'  .  do        -     2150 

Cal\es:  o,  en 

Veal,  good  to  choice clo 31. bu 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers: 

Good  to  choice (io ^■^■'■^ 

Lambs:  oi  dfi 

Good  to  choice do---     23.40 

Wool :  , , 

Bright.  -:)  comb,  grerse. pound.-         .oi 

Wheat:  „, 

No.  i  dark  northern bushel.-       3,02^4 

Xo,  1  amber  durum do 2  JJ  ,, 

No.  4  yello-.v.  nominal.    ...do -■■■>   , 

No.  3   white do 1-3^  4 

Rye:  ^  „  ..„, 

"No.    2 do..--       2, ,9  , 

Barley:  ^  r,q 

Nomi;:al    range U" -  "=' 

Flaxseed:  „ 

No,     1 do..--  oOO 

.Soybeans:  , 

No.  2  yellow ..cio...-  4.16 


JANUARY    1968 

Hogs: 

St     Paul,    barrov.'    and    gilt  _^    _ 

average     hundredweiglit.-  17, lo 

Steers:  .-,._. 

St.  Paul,  choice do -.- -J 

Good do.-.-  23,00 

Heifers:                                           .  oo  os 

St,  Paul,  good  and  choice. oo      ..  ~i-3 

Cows : 

St,  Paul,  utility  ..nd  com- 
mercial      do--.-  .00 

Canner  and  cutter uo u  uu 
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Fa' rn  prices     Continued 
JANUART  1968 — Continued 
Bulla 

sr    Paul,  cutter  to  commer- 

rlal  hunrtredweleh'        «?n  SO 

Vciilcrs 

St    Paul,  choice  and  prlnae-do. .    .     32  00 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers- 

St    Paul,  good  and  choice-do 27  00 

Slaughter  lamba; 

St.  Paul,  choice  and  prime  do  23  50 

Feeder  lr»mbs 

St.  Paul,  good  and  choice- -do 21  00 

W'.ol 

.Minnesota    farmers —    pound 
Wheat- 

Mlnneapolia.  No.  1  dark  no. 

<;prmg -bushel.-       1  60'^ 

MiiiiitMp.ll.'i      No.     1     hard 

.\mher    durum — do 2.02 

.Mliineap<^ills.  No    2  vellow     do  1  12 

Oats 

MlnneapoU.i      No      i     extra 

.►lea-.y  -Ahi'.e         do "2 

Uar'.ey 
Minneapolis.  No.  3  or  bet- 
ter      -do 1.15 

Rye 

MHuieapolla.  No.  2 do 1  15 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

Farm  prices — Continued 
JANUARY  i«6a — continued 
Flexseed' 

Minneapolis   No    1 btiahel.  .     ?3  14 

Soybeans 

Minneapolis  No.  1  yellow,  do  .  258'^ 
Soybe..n  humI 

Minneapolis.      44      percent 

bulk,   wholesale ton    ..      75  30 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  fof>d  arts 

showed  these  meat  prices: 

Janu.-iry    1048:  Pound 

Pork  loin $043'j 

Sirloin  steaks.- 69 

Standing  rib  roast 47 

January    1968: 

Pork  loin   .69 

Sirloin  steak „ I  29 

Standing  rib  roast 89 

All  of  us  from  agricultural  areas  sense  In 
our  bones  the  cost-price  squeeze  farmers  are 
experiencing  Tlie  Index  of  prices  received  bv 
farmers  dropped  14  points  in  1967  and  the 
p.irlrv  index,  showing  the  ratio  between  farm 
prices  received  and  the  farmers'  cost,  Is  at 
the  lowest  pi:)lnt  since  such  records  were 
started  30  years  ago  The  consumer  price 
index  continues  to  rise  and  Is  currently  at 
145'":  of  the  1947-49  average,  while  the  larni- 
ers'  share  of  the  fi>od  dollar  has  declined  I  r'lm 
air  to  below  40<  over  the  same  period  Indexes 

BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


Fihr^'aril   7,   LOGS 

and  such  comparisons  mean  little  to  most 
America!  s.  however,  and  that's  why  I  apk^d 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide  me  with 
the  records  and  advertlsrmenUs  repr  ctucfd 
above. 

Clearly,  to  remain  In  bu.slness,  farmers 
must  get  a  fairer  share  of  the  Ciiusuniers'  food 
dollar.  Also,  tlnce  over  half  of  the  wheat  v.e 
grow  must  be  sold  overseas,  we  must  have  an 
expanded  and  more  aggressive  Food  lor  Peace 
Fr')gram  and  we  must  make  sure  that  our 
fajm  products  don't  get  frozen  out  of  world 
markets  hy  restrictive  trade  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  our  Government  (Wheat  pells 
for  $3.50  $4  per  hushel  m  Europe,  but  re- 
strictive import  fees  cliarged  US  wlieat  were 
allo\\ed  to  continue  after  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  trade  negotiations  )  Finally,  we  must  wnrk 
for  the  approval  of  a  workable  national  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Act  to  give  the  f.irm 
segment  of  our  econon-iy  the  collective  bar- 
t;ainlrg  power  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  our 
Nation's  economy 

THE    l;U[H.FT 

This  is  the  time  if  hudi?et  declsioii.  the 
time  the  President  presents  the  buds^et  To 
Coneress  I  felt  yuu'd  lie  intorestetl  m  these 
actual  budeet  tiEures  as  presented  hv  the 
I*reslde:if  You  can  eet  an  Indication  of  the 
expansion  .'f  Federal  pendlne  and.  to  Fonie 
degree,  see  wh.ere  this  expansion  is  coi^cen- 
trated 


Description 


National  defense: 

Oepaitment  ol  Oelen^e^   Military: 
,Mi:ilary  personnel 

OpefJi'on  and  mamleflancO- 

Procn/ement - 

Re'.earcn,  development,  lest,  and  evaluatMM 

Military  construction  and  other 

Subtotal,  military 

Military  assistance 

Atomic  enersy 

Delense- related  activiti«s 

AdiustmentT  1    .     - — . 

Total,  national dettnsr. 70,09S 

International  affairs  aid  finance: 

Conduct  ol  loreign  anaits 3tS 

Economic  and  financial  urograms: 

Development  loans 662 

Supporlinji  asiislaoc* - -  58? 

Alliance  tor  Progress 511 

Technical  cooperatiwi 224 

Otiier 533 

Foreign  information  and  eachanje  actwitu* 245 

Food  lor  Freedom...... 1,452 

Adiujlmenu  ' —468 

Total   international  aftairs  and  finance 4,110 

Space  research  and  technology: 

Manned  space  flight. . .            ....,.,,., 3,649 

Space  icietKe  and  applications..... 796 

Space  teen  nology 440 

Aircrai  tecnnology *9 

Supporting  3cli»ili«s 4S2 

Adiustments'    .                                                     -  —2 

Total,  space  research  and  technology 5,423 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resouices: 

Farm  income  stabilization 2,267 

Financing  larming  and  rural  housing —10 

Financing  rural  electrification  and  rural  lelephanes 12 

Agricultural  land  and  water  resources 353 

Research  and  other  agricultural  seivicss 570 

Adjustments! —37 

Total,  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources 3, 156 

Natural  resources 

Land  and  water  resouices 2.335 

Forest  resources 482 

Mineral  resources                                ....... . 122 

Fish  and  wildlife  resouices 136 

Recreational  resources   .    ..                194 

General  resource  surveys  and  administralioii 275 

Adiuslments'        -1,432 

Total,  natural  resources. 2,113 

Footoole  at  end  o'  table. 


1967 

1968 

1969 

actual 

estimate 

estimate 

19.787 

71.800 

22.  793 

19.000 

19.800 

71.  ?60 

19,012 

21.470 

23.  445 

7.160 

7.200 

7.800 

2,650 

3.590 

i08 

67.608 

73.860 

76.806 

1,94} 

1.675 

1.153 

2.264 

2,334 

2.546 

-14 

US 

242 

-1.706 

-1,491 

-1.654 

76. 491 


55S 


79. 792 


438 


62S 

670 

602 

621 

465 

516 

203 

216 

522 

541 

256 

255 

1,315 

1,444 

-217 

-224 

4,330 

4,478 

3.166 

2.993 

698 

644 

420 

«?5 

113 

120 

411 

394 

-4 

-3 

4.803 

4,573 

3,428 

3.459 

26 

32 

13 

13 

362 

350 

623 

662 

-39 

-42 

4,412 

4,474 

2,465 

2,536 

518 

493 

133 

131 

153 

1S8 

24b 

309 

250 

239 

-1.348 

-1,382 

2.416 

2. 483 

Dtscriptnn 


,967 
actual 


Expenditures 

<-l68 
estimate 


Commerce  and  transportation : 

Air  transportahon      945  950 

Water  transportation 792  855 

(jiouiid  Iranspor'ation 4.050  4.385 

Postal  service                      1.141  1.087 

Advancement  of  business . 189  160 

Area  and  regional  development 137  312 

Regulation  of  busines* 101  100 

Adiustments' -48  -156 

Total,  commerce  and  transportation 7.308  7.695 

Housin;;  and  cnmmun'ty  development: 

Aid^  to  private  housing  —225  —539 

Public  housing  programs.  - 251  ?97 

Urban  renewal  and  community  taalities 504  865 

national  Capital  region  56  90 

Proposed  legislation 

Adiustments'  —19  -15 

Total,  housing  and  community  development 577  697 

Health.  Iibor  and  welfare: 

Social  insurance 27.117  29.946 

Medicare  and  medical  assistance 4,762  7,061 

Other  health  services  and  research 2,010  2.393 

Public  welfare  (excluding  medical  assistance) 3,041  3.484 

Economic  opportunity  programs I.4?5  1,853 

Labor  and  manpower  programs 1.069  1.326 

School  lunch,  special  milk,  and  food  stamp  programs 4|g  590 

Other 365  479 

Adiustments'    -  -755  -646 

Totsl.  health,  labor  and  welfare 39,512  46,396 

Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education-- 1,859  1,930 

Higher  education                            711  1,057 

Science  education  and  basic  research 415  456 

Other  aid  to  oducatioa 628  730 

Adiustments  I —11  -15 

Total,  education 3.602  4.157 

Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Veterans  service-connected  compensation 2,310  2,435 

Veterans  non-serviceconnecled  pensions 1,893  2.063 

Veterans  hospitals  and  medical  car* 1.391  1.458 

Veterans  education-.    280  502 

Ulher  veterans  benelits  and  servKM 999  843 

Proposed  legislation 

Adiustments  1 —508  -502 

Total,  veterans  benefits  and  services 6, 366  6, 798 

General  govanMWat: 

Legislative  and  (Udicial  functions 254  230 

tiecutive  direction  and  management  .  25  31 

Central  fiscal  operations  .            . 968  1,007 

General  property  and  records  management 620  &29 


:  '^69 
estimate 


1,282 

1.000 
4.420 
767 
153 
425 
107 
-157 

7.996 


-457 

3iO 
1,41? 

i'.i4 

14 

-14 

1,429 


33.706 
8.183 
2.497 
3,605 
1.997 
1.492 
586 
593 
-714 

51.945 


1.931 

1.065 

480 

905 

-16 

4.364 


2.461 

2.101 

1.546 

604 

931 

-18 

-494 

7.131 


300 

35 

1,104 

648 
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Expenditures 


Descripttea 


1967 
actual 


1968  1969 

estimate     estimate 


Expenditures 


Description 


1967 
actual 


1968  1969 

estimate     estimate 


General  government — Continued  jgj 

Central  personnel  management  ^^g 

Law  enforcement  and  justice             213 

Other  general  government  - _2^^ 

Adjustments'  - "" 

2  452 

Total  general  giyvernment 12',548 

Interest  


-Adjustments  are  lor  interf.nd  and  intragovemmental  transactions  and  proprietary  receipts 


212 
462 
203 

-207 

218 

529 

205 

-211 

2,618 
13,535 

2,827 
14,400 

Allowances  lor:  '•*?? 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increase- jqq                350 

Contingencies  ^       -  

Undistributed  intragovernmental  payments.                  ,                  -'715  -'.  9!3        -?."07 

Governmentcontributionsto.  employee  retirement.-.     -       _^.  ^^^  _.,^^^        _^^^ 

Interest  received  by  trust  (unds            :=^==  ^^--■- 

.     ..                                             153  238  159  856         182,797 

Total  expenditures  and  net  lending -■-      '^^•"'' 


As  usual,   however,   the   figures   don't   tell 

the  entire  story.  

Anticipated  Federal  Income,  for  Instance, 
will  be  $8  billion  short  of  covering  these 
expenditures,  even  assuming  the  President's 
10'-.  surtax  request  is  approved  by  Congress 
to  become  effective  January  1,  1968  for  corpo- 
rations and  April  1.  1968  for  individuals.  The 
deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  $20  billion. 

The  figures  don't  reveal  the  fact  that,  In 
this  time  when  our  government  needs  to 
lighten  Its  financial  belt,  the  budget  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  45.600  full  time  fed- 
eral emplovee.s- as  many  new  federal  ern- 
rlovees  as  there  are  farmers  In  the  elitlre 
state  of  North  Dakota.  In  the  four  years  since 
the  end  of  fiscal  1965.  full  time  permanent 
emplovees  in  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment will  have  increased  by  454,747  to  a  total 
of  2  687  500,  a  more  than  20':   increase. 

The  Administration's  contention  that  nec- 
essary war  spenrtiuK  Is  the  sole  culprit  caus- 
ing the  ever-increasing  size  of  the  budget 
and  the  increasing  national  debt  just  doesn  t 
hold  water  Defense  costs  in  Vietnam  have  n- 
crcased  bv  $25,681  million  over  the  period 
from  fiscal  1965  to  fiscal  1969.  Over  the  same 
period  other  government  spending  has  In- 
creased 5-25.175  million. 

.^11  of  us  who  had  hoped  the  Presidents 
budget  proposals  would  reflect  genuine  fiscal 
restraint  have  again  been  disappointed.  In  the 
months  ahead.  Ihase  of  us  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  hearing  the  testl- 
monv  of  the  \-arious  Department  heads  as 
theyattempt  to  Ju.stlfy  their  planned  outlays 
of  vour  tax  dollars. 

We  all  recognize  that  our  nation  faces  a 
financial  crisis  and  that  we  live  In  a  troubled 
world  Because  of  the  problems  arising  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  also  now  in  Korea  and 
perhaps  shortly  in  the  Middle  East,  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  may  well  escalate.  Cer- 
tainly, our  nation  must  stand  behind  our 
fighting  men  committed  abroad. 

Most  North  Dakotans  accept  and  acknowl- 
edge the  necessity  of  cutting  back  and  post- 
poning federal  programs  and  activities  while 
[he  emergency  exists.  This  belt  tightening, 
however,  must  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  ex- 
iniinatlon  of  all  our  domestic  programs  so 
that  those  which  are  wasteful,  inefficient  or 
definitely  postponable  receive  the  sharpest 
cutbacks  and  the  needed,  workable  programs 
Will  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

This,  alter  all.  is  only  common  sense. 


teemed  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Travel  Incentive 
Act  whereby  travel  incentive  stamps 
would  be  made  available  to  Europeans 
visiting  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  un- 
prove  our  balance  of  payments  by  ex- 
panding world  travel  rather  than  re- 
stricting it  as  the  proposals  made  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  yester- 
day by  Secretary  Fowler  would  certainly 
tend  to  do.  ,  ,    ^ 

I  find  Mr.  Reuss'  proposal  to  be  a  more 
acceptable  and  beneficial  solution  to  the 
travel  aspect  of  the  balance-of-payinents 
problem  and  would  at  this  time  ake  to 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  give 
this  legislation  their  close  attention  and, 
I  hope,  vigorous  support. 


was  a  bipartisan  accomplishment.  So  was 
draft  extension.  And  the  cutting  of  foreign 
aid  had  been  building  up  for  years. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  which  has  been  held 
out  as  the  prime  issue  in  this  election  year, 
was  not  even  mentioned.  Another  leading  is- 
sue crime  in  the  streets,  was  only  indirectly 
mentioned,  and  passage  of  the  gun  control 
bill  might  just  as  well  be  thought  of  as  a 
blow  against  organized  crime.  The  public 
mind  as  revealed  in  this  poll  is  as  confused 
as  that  of  the  Congress  tliey  hold  so  low. 

The  political  meaning  of  all  this  is  no 
easier  to  deduce.  During  the  last  five  years. 
Congress  was  held  in  lowest  esteem  in  1963. 
when  it  was  given  a  ."^core  of  35  positive  to 
65  negative  votes.  Yet  President  Johnson 
.swept  the  country  and  a  Congress  of  his 
party  with  hint  on  the  record  in  1964,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  Congress  rating  in 
the  same  period  of  71  to  29  in  1965  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  biggest  lo.ss  the  Democrats  had 
:  u.MauiPd  in  the  1966  by-election- a  net  lo.=s 
of  47  House  seate.  , 

Almost  one  wonders  if  issues  are  the  guid- 
ing influences  we  think  they  are  in  elections. 


The  Proposed  Travel  Incentive  Act 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1968 
Mr    ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague    on    the    House   Banking   and 
Currency    Committee,    the    highly    es- 
CXIV 162 — Part  2 


Public  Views  Congress 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7, 1968 
Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  abiUty 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  a  goal 
that  helps  any  who  can  achieve  it.  espe- 
cially Congress.  In  this  year  of  preat 
problems  and  politics,  the  discussion  of 
how  the  public  views  Congress  contained 
in  the  attached  editorial  holds  special 
interest.  I  am  sure  all  Members  will  find 
this  editorial  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest The  editorial,  published  m  the 
Lawton,  Okla.,  Morning  Press,  on  Fcb- 
ruaiT  4,  is  as  follows; 

Public  Views  Congress 
Congress  may  be  held  in  the  lowest  esteem 
in  five  years,  as  shown  in  the  latest  poll  by 
Louis  Harris,  but  anyone  trying  to  find  a 
broad  reason  for  this  view  would  be  very 
much  confused.  For  the  criticisms  and  cheers 
of  those  polled  do  not  jihe. 

Specific  criticisms  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  were  directed  at  failure  to  pass 
a  gun  control  bill,  cutbacks  in  aid  to  cities, 
faUure  to  pass  an  open  housing  law  and  re- 
ducUons  in  funds  for  the  poverty  program. 
The  gun  bill  may  be  connected  to  crime  in 
the  streets.  The  rest  may  be  part  of  the  Great 
Society  program. 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  positive  side,  the 
public  cheered  refusal  to  pass  the  income  tax 
surtax  for  increasing  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  extending  the  draft  and  for  cutting 
foreign  aid  funds.  'Without  a  surtax,  there 
woald  be  no  funds  for  the  Great  Society 
measures  the  Congress  was  criticized  for  not 
passing.   Increasing  Social   Security   benefits 


Fino  Introduces  Legislation  To  Prevent 
Any  Decedents  Estate  Cash  From  Going 
to  Nationals  of  Countries  Not  Allowing 
U.S.  Heirs  To  Collect 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7, 1968 

Mr  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  prevent  the 
estates  of  American  decedents  from  be- 
ing distributed  to  nationals  of  any 
country  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  determine  which  does  not 
permit  U.S.  heirs  to  collect  from  estates 
of  local  decedcnUs. 

Every   year,   thousands  of  Americans 
leave  estates  to  relatives  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries— Poland.  Russia,  Hungai-y,  and 
Romania  in  particular.  Our  Government 
permits  these  legacies  to  be  paid,  and 
tens    of   millions    of    dollars    leave    the 
country.   Unhappily,   however    tiie    dis- 
tributees of  these  estates  usually  do  not 
'■et    the    money:    it    is    purloined,    sur- 
char-^ed    or  confi.scatcd  by   Communi.st 
central  banks,  exchange  control  authori- 
ties  and  other  bureaucrats.  Thus,  these 
funds  are  usually  just  a  dollar  fiift  to 
international    communism,    a    drain    on 
US    <^old   and  dollar  soundness   and   a 
contrfbution  to  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  None  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations 
extend  similar  rights  to  U.S.  heirs. 
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I  might  also  add  that  Communist 
nations  are  not  the  only  ones  involved 
Many  non-Communist  nations  with 
strict  exchange  controls  do  not  let  local 
estates  distribute  bequests  to  U  S  -named 
dlstrlbute«s. 

All  In  all.  this  loophole  in  our  laws 
lets  millions  of  dollars  leave  the  Nation 
each  year:  dollars  which  are  crucial  to 
our  worsening  balance  of  payments  Yet 
the  President  has  not  announced  any 
corrective  program:  he  would  rather  tax 
American  tourists  than  cut  this  dollar 
pipeline  to  unfriendly  nations  My  bill 
would  correct  this  by  requinntj  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  determine 
which  foreign  nations  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  estates  of  decedents  therein 
to  distributees  residing  in  the  United 
States,  and  then  require  the  Secretary 
to  cut  off  all  estate  distributions  except 
t  J  residents  of  such  countries 

I  intend  to  urge  the  House  Banking 
Committee  to  hold  immediate  hearings 
on  this  measure  I  think  it  has  impor'ant 
potential 

Linguistic  and  Cultural  Pluralism  in 
America*  Southwestern  Statei 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    C/»LIP<:iRNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdau   February  7.  1968 

Mr  ROYB.VL  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
enactment  last  year  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cational Act.  of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
original  authors,  and  the  inclusion  of 
this  act  as  the  new  title  VII  of  the 
Elementar.-  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  19fi7  there  has  been  a 
most  encouragir^.g  increase  m  scholarly 
attention  beint.  focused  on  the  question 
of  improvmi?  educational  and  economic 
opportunity  lor  the  Nation  s  millions  of 
citizens  with  limited  English-sneaking 
ability 

For  many  years.  Dr  Manuel  H  Guerra. 
associate  professor  of  Spanish  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  has 
studied  the  linguistic  and  cultural  situa- 
tion in  our  southwestern  States,  and  has 
written  extensively  on  his  findings  and 
observations 

Dr  Guerra  has  just  completed  a  most 
interesting  and  thoughtful  summary 
analysis  of  a  research  paper  covering 
some  aspects  of  his  recent  studies  m  this 
f^eld 

Because  of  its  impoitance  as  a  contri- 
bution to  a  better  knowledge  of  this  vital 
and  complex  area.  and.  particularly  in 
lii;ht  of  congressional  enactment  of  the 
1967  Bilingual  Education  Act — the  first 
substantial  effort  on  the  Federal  level 
to  deal  effectively  with  this  field  of  na- 
tional concern — I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Dr  Guerra's  summary  analy- 
sis 
A.NALYsis  or  Mexic.\.v-Americ\n   Psylhoun- 

livisTic  \ND  SucioLiNGUtsrn.'  Pri'SLems  and 

T\LENTS 

I  By  Manuel  H  Guerra.  Ph  D.  i 
This  research  confirms  tne  fotiowmg  f.icta: 
Despite  ihe  great  aUvancement  of  the  Modern 
Language  .\ssoclatlon  ol  .\mericd.  the  Lln- 
gviutic  Society  of  America.  .inU  the  Foreign 
Language  Division  of  the  UniteU  States  OfBce 
of  EUucacion,  from  Woria  War  II  to  this  date. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  language  and  cultural  problems  of  six 
.md  a  half  million  Amerlcnns  of  Mexlran 
descent,  in  the  context  of  elevi-n  million 
Spanish  speaking  Americans  in  the  United 
States,  have  ne\er  been  pniperly  researched, 
documented,  and  published  Despite  the  ad- 
vances of  electronic  techiK^locy  neollnguLstlc 
sciences,  .ind  innovations  of  pedagogy  and 
methodoloftv  the  linguistic  problems  of  the 
MexIcan-.Amerlcan  people  of  the  United 
States  have  never  been  the  preoccupation  of 
a  major  government  effort  Language  handl- 
cap,s  and  cultural  maladji'stment  neverthe- 
less have  contributed  materially  to  the  pov- 
erty Illness,  and  ignorance  of  many  Spanish 
speaking  American  citizens  For  over  one 
hundred  years  the  problems  md  needs  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  in  Arizona, 
C'lllfornia  New  .Mexico  Colorado  and  Texas 
have  never  been  understood  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  responsibility  of  Rovernment 
nor  the  educational  practices  .tddressed  to 
these  Americans 

This  research  confirmed  the  .idherence  of 
the  Mexican-American  comnuinltv  to  the 
concept  of  Cultural  Pluralism"  and  not  the 
Melting  Pot"  concept  The  former  respects 
cultural  differences  as  .in  historical  and  in- 
herent reality  of  American  heritage  The 
latter  adheres  m  the  belief  that  cultural  dif- 
ferences are  impedimenta  to  .American  in- 
terests Indeed  the  diversity  .md  vitality  of 
many  ethnic  .ind  national  groups  of  .American 
society  hove  contributed  vitally  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  heterogeneous  mainstream 
of  .American  life  The  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple, by  and  large  >ub?crlbe  to  this  .social 
philosophy  and  f<ir  thu  reason,  proudly 
respect  their  tradltuios  and  citizenship  In- 
deed not  only  do  they  wish  to  preserve  the 
Spanish  language  and  customs,  but  they 
ispire  complete  blUnguallsm  .as  the  objective 
of  flrst-cliiss  .American  citizenship  Com- 
mand of  the  English  language  is  of  primary 
concern,  but  not  .'it  the  expense  of  their 
heritage 

Research  confirmed  the  fact  anthropol- 
ogists have  repeatedly  stated  that  mothers 
who  speak  Spanish  to  their  children  give 
their  children  language  habits,  skills,  ;ind 
capacities  This  criterion  must  he  reckoned 
with  when  a  de<-lsion  must  be  made  to  in- 
struct in  Spanish  or  in  English  In  fact  six- 
teen categories  have  been  found  of  diverse 
language  development,  but  of  these,  four 
seem  practical  for  classroom  instruction:  li 
monolingual  Spanish,  Ji  monolingual  Eng- 
lish. 3 1  bilingual  Spanish-English.  4l  seml- 
billngttal  However,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  segregate  children  in  language  classes,  for 
purposes  of  linguistic  expediency,  along 
ethnic  lines,  because  segregation  deprives 
non-Spanish  speaking  children  from  contact 
and  learning  experiences  which  the  Spanish 
speaking  child  often  can  provide,  and  the 
monolithic  impression  upon  the  Spanish 
speaking  child  distorts  the  focus  of  .i  demo- 
cratic society  within  the  classroom  and  de- 
prives him  of  the  contribution  of  his  Anglo 
classmates  and  peers  Special  instruction, 
both  in  laboratory  and  reading  programs, 
may  circumvent  this  problem.  U  adequate 
equipment  .md  textbooks  are  used.  Thus, 
while  Mexican-American  language  and  cul- 
tural problems  are  unique  in  many  ways, 
solutions  must  not  compound  the  problem 
but  be  found  within  the  framework  ui  com- 
petent American  education. 

This  research  confirmed  that  De  Pncto  seg- 
regation among  Mextcan-.Amerlcan  children 
deprived  all  children  of  the  fullest  educa- 
tional experience  in  the  classroom,  play- 
ground, and  hallway  This  study  confirmed 
that  children  leajn  from  children  tar  more 
than  imagined,  and  that  Ironically,  where 
classroom  Spanish  instruction  failed  in  the 
elementixry  school  classroom,  it  succeeded 
out  on  the  playground  when  children  played 
with  children 

Perhaps  'ine  of  the  mo.st  successful  lin- 
guistic enterprises,  concerning  Mexican- 
American  children  in  the  United  Stales,  ob- 
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ser\  ed  in  this  study  Is  the  Headstart  Program. 
Children  develop  language  habits,  articulate, 
iUid  respond  in  meaningful  situations  with 
teachers  who  have  empathy  Language  com- 
petence was  not  enough.  Empathy  and  feel- 
ing for  people  were  luj  important  to  this  suc- 
cess that  is.  for  communication,  as  pronun- 
ciation and  vooabtilary  It  is  hoped  that  FLES 
I  Foreign  Language  in  the  Elementary 
.Schools  I  programs  will  correlate  and  coordi- 
nate with  bilingual  and  ESL  (English  a*  a 
Second  Language  l  programs  in  order  to 
widen  the  focus  of  the  target  language  prob- 
lem .md  recognize  at  the  same  time,  the 
enormous  talents  and  skills  of  the  bilingual 
child  which  should  be  developed  in  the  Na- 
tlotial  interest. 

In  summary,  linguistic  research  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  United  States  has  by- 
passed the  linguistic  problems  of  .Mexican- 
American  and  other  Spanish  speaking 
blUnguals  Language  problems  are  at  the 
root  of  economic,  social,  and  political  handi- 
caps Cultural  concepts  exist  which  must 
be  respected  because  they  are  part  of  our 
Am.erican  birthright  Hnanclal  resources, 
scholarly  expertize  and  ^jovernment  coop- 
eration are  needed  to  correct  the  language 
deficiences  of  Spanish  .speaking  .Amer- 
I'ans  m  our  war  against  poverty,  disease, 
..nd  Ignorance  New  College  .md  university 
curriculum  to  train  teachers  concerning 
-Mexican-Amerlran  [)roblems  is  needed,  as 
well  .IS  new  textbooks  laborn'orle.s  audio- 
visual aids,  readers,  etc  Research  has  con- 
hrmed  speculative  opinions  concenUng  bi- 
linguals  and  their  problems,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  psychological  conflicts  which 
.stem  from  Anglo  and  HIspano  value  .'^ys- 
toin-s  Mexican-.Americans  who  .ilready  have 
contributed  taxes,  labor,  and  their  life  in 
War,  .usplre  educational  opportunity  which 
will  improve  their  economic  opportunity,  and 
tor  that  reason,  they  call  upon  their  govern- 
ment to  help  them  acquire  Language  profici- 
ency and   flrst-cl.uss   .American  citizenship 


Blatnik  and  the  Two  Harbors  Furor 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

oF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU-SE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVTIS 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1968 

Mr.     KARTH.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mituieapolis  Tribune  of  February  6: 
Blatnik  and  the  Two  Harbors  Ft-ROR 

Refreshing  is  the  word  for  Representative 
John  .A  Blatniks  ready  admi.ision  that  he 
pressured  the  Small  Business  .Administration 
in  1964  to  w".ri  approval  of  a  »13  3  million 
Federal  contract  for  the  now  defunct  Um- 
\ersal  Fiberglass  Corporation  of  Two  Har- 
bors. Minnesota 

It  is  refreshing  because  politlcl.ms  do  not 
often  own  up  to  their  role  in  plans  that  go 
sour.  In  this  case.  BUitmk  was  [jcrformlng  a 
normal  and  expected  [Kjlitical  function  in 
trying  to  help  a  new  business  get  going  in 
an  economically  depressed  area. 

Members  of  Congress  often  boiist  of  hay- 
ing influence  in  Washington,  of  being  able 
to  get  defense  contracts  for  their  districts,  of 
prodding  a  Federal  .igency  to  :tssist  a  con- 
stituent, but  they  usually  duck  lor  cover 
when  a  deal  backfires 

Blatnik  and  other  Democrats  .ire  coming 
under  criticism  trom  Republicans,  including 
Ciovernor  '.eVaiider  lor  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral ;trrangements  on  behalf  of  the  comp;iny. 
This  is  to  be  expected  now  that  the  public 
.fgencies  are  left  with  unpaid  loans  aud  an 
uncompleted  contract 

LeV'ander  says.  It  stinks  '  But  this  has  the 
.advantage   of    hindsight     The   prospect   of   a 
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new  company  beginning  operations  in  1965 
V^  vlew^  as  a  sign  of  economic  hope  for 
TWO  Harbors  after  the  clostu-e  of  Iron  ore 
docks  Republicans  Val  Bjomson,  State 
Treasurer,  and  Stafford  King,  Auditor,  Jo  ned 
Democrats  on  the  State  Executive  Council  In 
approving  $232,000  m  State  loans  for  the 
nrm  in  1964  and  196,5  With  that  kind  of  bl- 
Dartls.ui  support  at  the  time.  It  seems  rather 
fncouMstenrnow  for  Republicans  to  try  to 
make  a  partisan  issue  out  of  the  case. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  martyrdom  In  our  «"^°"  ''""f*  J°"" 
be  appropriately  memortaUzed  by  this  action. 
'^  MABvrN  Rich, 

Exectifire  firecfor. 


Support  for  Hospital  Name 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1968 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  announcement  of  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  .«■«■.  ^^Of 
name  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitluV  honor  of  the  late  Medgar  Evers. 
I  have  received  many  indications  of  sup- 
ix>rt  for  this  proposal.  Two  of  these  re- 
spoi^es.  one  from  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  and  one  from  the 
^holarship.  Education,  and  Defense 
l^md  for  Racial  Equality,  I  insert  here- 
with for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Record. 

AMERICAN    VFTERANS    C"'^^"^'^'      -. 

Washington.   DC.   February   6.   1968. 
Hon    Jonathan   Bingham, 
Cannon  //oi/.<!C  omcr  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  „„^ 

D..r"conor.ssman  Bingham:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Amer-.can  Veteraris  Committee 
endorse  your  excellent  .suggestion  that  the 
^^A  Hospital  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  be 
namedTft-r  the  martyred  victim  of  racial 
h'at-^  Medgar  Evers,  who  was  a  member  ot 
AVC  f  National  Board  at  the  time  of  his 
assassination.  ,>,.„>, 

AVC-s  Jackson,  Mis^^issippl  Chapter,  which 
he  headed  at  the  time  of  his  cleath^  was 
renar^ed  the  -Medcar  Evers  Chapter,  AVC  _ 
recently  the  AVC  Chapter  was  commended 
bv  the  VA  lor  Its  volunteer  seryices  to  the 
Jackson  VA  Hospital. 

We  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
tribute  to  Medgar  Evers  and  the  cause  of 
civU  nghts.  for  which  he  died,  than  to  name 
the  Jackson  VA  Hospital  after  him. 

AVC  once  more,  repeats  its  opposition  to 
the  naming  o!  any  VA  installation  after  the 
Ute  Conpres.sman  Rankin,  To  n.ime  a  VA 
Hosplta  after  an  avowed  racist  would  be  an 
St  to  uU  servicemen  and  ve^ran^  and 
particularly  those  nf  minority  groups  We 
Jrust  that  the  members  of  Congress  will  not 
m"uu  the  veterans  of  this  nation  by  naming 
a  VA  installation  after  a  man  who  stood  for 
intolerance  and  bigotry. 

We  nrmlv  support  your  efforts  to  have  the 
Jackson  Mississippi.  VA  Hospital  named 
after  Medgar  Evers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ErcENE  D,  Byrd,  D,D.S., 

National  Chairman. 


House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
Pledget  Action  To  Establish  Priorities, 
Reduce  Spending  and  Revise  and  Re- 
form Existing  Programs 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


Scholarship.  Education,  and  De- 
fense Fund  for  R.acial  Equal- 
ity. Inc.. 

Neic    York.   NY.,   February   7,  1968. 
Hon    Jonathan  Bingham, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear   Congressman    Bingham:    Urge   Vet- 
erans   Administration    hospital    In    Jackson 
Miss  ,  be  named   for  Medgar   Evers,  a  great 
American  working  to  secure  Justice,  dignity, 
and    America's    heritage    for    all    Americans. 


OP    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1968 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  deepening  fiscal  crisis  at  home  and 
abroad  demands  courage,  leadership,  and 

^^Unfortunately,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  demonstrate  any  of 
these  qualities.  Instead,  it  has  sown  the 
seeds  for  yet  another  .spending  explo- 
sion The  proposed  expenditures  of 
-S186  1  billion  in  the  1969  budget  and  the 
Ltimated  deficit  of  S8  to  S21.2  billion 
are  evidences  of  a  Government  slipping 
out  of  control.  Action  must  be  taken  by 
this  Congress  to  impose  spendmg  priori- 
ties reduce  governmental  expenditures, 
and  reestablish  fiscal  credibility. 

The  spending  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration  have  fed  the  inflationary 
fires,  skyrocketed  interest  rates  and 
created  large  deficits.  They  have  led  to 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  purchasmg 
i>ower  of  the  dollar,  caused  a  catastroph- 
ic drain  on  the  gold  supply  of  thas  coun- 
try,  and  endangered   the  world  mone- 

^^Secrecy^'improvisation,  and  politically 
inspired  estimates  have  become  the  hal  - 
mark   of   the   Great   Society   economic 

planning.  ,       ^.  ,v. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  stub- 
bornly insisted  that  this  country  could 
fight  a  major  war  and  escalate  nonde- 
fense  spending.  The  result^devastatmg 
inflation,  a  dollar  under  attack,  proposed 
controls  on  travel  and  ^nf « mient 
abroad,  a  plea  for  a  10-perccnt  suitax, 
the  threat  ol  wage  and  price  controls 
and  a  request  that  the  25-percent  gold 
cover  be  removed.  . 

Under  the  new  unified  budget  concept 
the  President  proposes  expenditures  of 
S186  1  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  If  Congress 
enacts  his  tax  proposals,  he  anticipates 
revenues  of  $178.1  billion  and  a  deficit  of 
$8  billion.  Without  the  tax  increase,  a 
deficit  of  $21.2  billion  is  forecast. 

Under  the  1969  Budget,  new  obhga- 
tional  authority  would  increase  by  near- 
ly $18  billion  compared  to  an  ^crease 
of  $7.4  billion  in  the  current  year  Total 
budget  authority  would  increase  by  over 
$15  billion  compared  to  less  than  $4  bi- 
llon in  the  current  year.  Net  obligation^ 
incurred  would  increase  by  Slo--  bUUori 
compared  to  $10.8  billion  in  the  current 

^^Based  on  the  pattern  of  the  past  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  1969  budget 
may  present  a  misleading  picture  both 
as  to  income  and  outgo.  Thus,  even  with 
the  enactment  of  the  surtax,  the  budget 
deficit  may  be  nearer  $15  billion  than 
the  $8  billion  the  President  has  pre- 
dicted. 
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For  example,  the  President's  budget 
assumes  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  will 
cost  $26.3  billion.  This  may  be  at  least 
$4  billion  low  just  a.s  the  1968  estimate 
has  proven  to  be.  Also,  the  President 
has  asked  for  only  a  10-percent  increase 
in  grants  to  the  States  for  public  a-ssist- 
ance.  In  each  of  the  la.st  three  budgets, 
the  administration's  estimate  has  been 
off  several  hundred  million  dollars,  in 
fiscal  1968  the  administration  has  had 
to  ask  for  an  increase  of  some  26  percent 
over  the  original  request. 

The  overall  expenditure  e.stimates  oi 
the  past  three  budgets  have  been  incredi- 
blv  wide  of  the  mark.  In  1966,  the  first 
administration  estimate  wa.s  a  full  $:o_i 
billion  le.s.s  than  actual  .spending.  In  1967. 
the  spread  between  the  original  and  final 
estimate    was    $10    billion.    This    year  s 
budget   document  pro.iccts  a   $4  billion 
increa.se  over  last  January's  estimate  and 
fiscal   1968  is  only  half  over.  Also    the 
oritiinal  estimate  for  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
1968  was  $8  billion.  Now  the  President 
estimates  that  the  deficit  may  be  $19^8 
billion  with  a  tax  increase  and  $22. 8  bil- 
lion without. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriatinas  Committee 
has  warned : 

History  strongly  caulion.s  us  to  a.s.=,umn 
that  the  budcet  will  turn  out  lor  the  worse 
than  the  better:  that  it  is  wi.se  to  hedge 
.>cainst  the  uncertainties,  the  slippages,  the 
tallures. 


The    dramatic    increa.se    in    spending 
under  the  Johnson  administration  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  1965  the 
administrative  budget  ^f'^f^^ditures  to- 
taled $96.5  billion.  At  that  time,  defense 
costs  were  S50.2  billion.  In  fiscal   1969. 
administrative  budget  expenditures  are 
estimated  to  total  S147.3  bi"ion.  Of  this 
amount,  S76.9  billion  will  be  for  defe"^^^ 
While  defense  costs  have  Increased  by 
$26.7  billion  from   1965  to   1969.  nonde- 
fense  .spending  has  increased  f24..  bil- 
lion. Thus,  on  a  percentage  basis,  both 
defense  and  nondefcnse  sP^nding  have 
increased   by   52   percent   from   1965   to 

In  4  vears,  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  will 
have  increased  by  454.747  to  a  total  of 
2  687  500  civilian  employees.  This  repie- 
sents  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per- 
rent  In  this  period  employment  has  de- 
creased in  only  one  agency,  the  National 
Aeionautics  and  Space  Administratio 
and  then  bv  only  1.5  percent.  Now.  m 
spite  of  the^fiscal  cri.sis.  the  budget  an- 
ticipates a  further  increase  in  1969  ovei 
1968  of  45.600  full-time  permanent  cm- 
plovees  in  the  executive  branch. 

Certainly  no  significant  effort  has  been 
made  bv  the  Johnson  admini.stration  to 
^strain  other  Government  spending 
when  Vietnam  defense  costs  -ere  clearly 
escalating.  On  the  contrary,  m  1965  ...id 
again  in  1966  when  the  Republicans  vvere 
outnumbered  2  to  1,  President  John- 
son anf  his  rubbersump  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  hastily  enacted  a 
flood  of  new  and  extremely  cost.y  pio- 
piams.  The  next  installments  on  these 
programs  are  now  due. 

This  then  may  be  the  true  measure  of 
the  1969  budget  as  well  as  the  Johnson 
administration.  It  is  a  business  as  usual 
approach.  It  is  characterized  by  fast  laiK 
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and  glib  promises  It  is  so  committed  to 
the  Great  Society  programs  and  in- 
creased spending  that  it  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  competency  to  face  up  to 
our  mountintt  economic  problems  and  our 
new  and  pressing  needs 

In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Repubhcans  were  instrumental  in 
savm^  the  American  taxpayers  S4  I  bil- 
lion in  proposed  spending  .iiirt  m  cutting 
$5  8  billion  from  the  Presidents  new 
appropriation  requests  A  Republican  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  $131  5  billion  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Represeiitativos 
In  a  series  of  23  rollcall  votes  on  specific 
reductions.  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  averaged  85 
percent  support  while  Democrats  aver- 
aged only  17  percent  support 

In  the  second  session,  we  pledge  an 
even  i?reater  effort  to  establish  priorities, 
reduce  spending  and  revise  and  reform 
existins;  programs  This  countiy  must 
win  the  battle  of  the  budget  so  that  it 
may  emerge  from  the  present  fiscal  ciisis 
strong  and  better  equipped  to  meet  its 
obligations  and  challenties  at  home  and 
abroad 


President  Johnson  Provides  Sound  Lead- 
ership for  American  Consumers 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

op     NEW      T'  'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE^ENTAnVES 

Wedru'sdau    February  7.  1968 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker  President 
Johnson  issued  a  call  to  action  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  .•Kmerican  consumer 

T\\e  President  has  again  shown  his 
deep  awareness  of  the  needs  of  America 
consumers  and  of  their  increaoini;  desire 
to  have  these  needs  met  by  eflective  Gov- 
ernment action  Many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  Oeen  surprised — and  speaking  for 
myself,  at  least,  pleasantly  surprised — 
by  the  amount  of  popular  Interest  and 
support  for  the  wholesome  meat  legisla- 
tion, passed  in  the  last  session,  and  the 
truth-in-lending  bill  which  is  now  coing 
to  conference 

r;.e  Presidents  consumer  message 
contains  several  u.seful  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  believe  will  evoke  similar 
popular  support  For  example,  there  Is 
certainly  no  rea.son  why  the  improved 
system  of  rjicat  inspection  we  have  just 
enacted  should  nut  be  extended  to  fish 
and  poultry  prrjducts  Consumers  have  as 
much  right  to  protection  agamst  un- 
wholesome fish  and  poultry  as  against 
unwholesome  meat,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  affeeted  industries  would  themselves 
be  the  gainers  when  consumers  can  place 
the  same  rehance  in  the  quality  of  their 
products  that  they  now  place  in  meat 
products. 

We  should  not  overlook  amid  these  leg- 
islative proposals  the  Presidents  an- 
nouncement of  the  creation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Con.numer  Counsel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  While  this  administra- 
tion lias  compiled  an  outstanding  record 
in  ihe  area  of  consumer  protection,  there 
IS  still  a  continuing  responsibility  to  see 
that  these  intt- rests  receive  adequate  con- 
sideration in  decisionmaking  at  every 
level  of  government 
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Of  course,  this  cannot  be  a  one-man 
operation,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Consumer  Counsel  cannot  be  permitted 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  programs 
and  activities  for  consumer  protection 
within  the  various  Federal  agencies  The 
Consumer  Coun.sel  will  undoubtedly  need 
all  the  help  he  can  get.  not  only  from 
within  the  CJoveinment.  but  from  those 
individuals  and  groups  outside  the  Gov- 
eriunent  who  have  done  so  much  to  focus 
public  attention,  and  the  attention  of 
Congress,  on  the  need  for  greater  protec- 
tion for  consumers 


The  Coffee   Problem 

HON    F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

•f    Ma^-'MMI  '  SKIT  . 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPREt^ENT.\TIVES 

Wfdru-'idav   February  7 .  1968 

Mr  MORSE  ot  MassachiLsetts  Mr 
Speaker,  several  months  ago  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  dispute 
between  the  Unitetl  Stat»'s  and  Brazil  on 
the  production  and  export  of  Brazil'.s  in- 
stant coffee  At  the  time  of  that  writing, 
the  International  Coffee  Council  had  not 
vet  held  its  meetings  in  London  to  Ix'gln 
negotiations  to  renew  the  International 
Cfiffee  Agreement  which  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30  19fia  At  this  writing,  several 
weeks  of  meetings  are  over.  wTth  no 
visible  progress  in  reaching  an  agree- 
ment Negotiations  to  renew  the  Coffee 
Agreement  liave  received  a  .serious  set- 
back with  the  inability  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise conclusion  on  the  wrobltm  of 
soluble  coffee 

We  are  faced  with  the  following  facts 
Brazil  has  already  consented  on  a  num- 
ber of  poinUs  with  no  reciprocal  com- 
promise by  the  United  States  There  is 
great  need  to  renew  the  ICA,  which  is  an 
imp«.)rtant  instniment  of  international 
cooperation  We  must  reeognize  the 
pledges  made  by  the  United  States  at 
Punta  del  Este  frir  economic  growth  and 
diversification  in  developing  countnes. 
Our  State  Department  has  come  out 
strongly  opposed  to  protectionist  pres- 
sures m  other  areas.  This  is  an  impres- 
sive roster,  and  it  gives  strong  support  to 
the  editorial  comment  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  "it  is  time  for  some  American 
flexibility  '  I  submit  tiie  entire  f<iitonal 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Feb  6.  iy68| 
This    Problem    Is    -■soluble 

A  bitter  dispute  between  the  United  States 
■ind  Brazil  has  imperiled  renewal  of  the  In- 
ternational Coltee  Agreement,  which  has  been 
vital  in  supporting  the  economies  of  many 
developing  tuuntrles  Both  sides  are  ,u  lault. 
but  If  the  agreement  collapses  the  United 
Slates,  as  the  richest  country  on  earth  .ind 
the  biggest  coffee  consumer,  will  get  most 
uf  the  blame 

The  65-natlon  agreement,  due  to  expire  In 
September  divides  up  the  coffee  market  with 
quMt.'ts  for  e,\ch  of  forty  exp<jrtlng  .xjuntrles 
Iwenty-ave  importing  countries  agree  to  pay 
iiibstaiitlally  lilgher  than  free-market  prices 
tu  stabilize  the  trade  ,vnd  to  help  'he  produc- 
ing countries  diversify  Iheir  economies  In 
order  to  lessen  their  dependence  '.>n  coffee. 

Washington  demands  inclusion  in  the 
agreement  of  a  provision  giving  It  the  uni- 
lateral   right    to    curb    imports    of    Brazilian 
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liiEtaiit  coffee,  prudiiced  under  conditions 
that  American  and  nther  competitors  regard 
as  unfair  to  them  What  Washington  calls  a 
stand  for  the  principle  of  fair  competlfk>n 
-eems  to  Brazilians  a  stand  for  protect Innlfm. 
ci.'.ngerous  jirecedent  and  a  breach  of  tlie 
American  promise  to  help  Latin-Amprican 
countries  diversify  and  Industrialize 

Pre.sldent  Johnson  agreed  at  Punta  del 
Est4!  la«"  April  to  provide  incentives  f  ir  'tie 
mdu'trlallzation  of  agriciiltur.il  production" 
and  Ixx'^t  "exports  of  processed  .igrlculturul 
gootls  "  That  IS  what  Brazil  has  dene  in 
Dulldin;;  six  soluble  coffee  plants,  three  -.viih 
Ainert.  it;  aid  coMnt»>rpart  tuncis  BrazH's 
share  of  the  .American  instant  coffee  marktt 
lir.s  soarod  from  less  than  1  i)er  cent  in  1965 
to  14  per  cent  last  year,  alarming  Arneric.m 
m:i  mi  far  Hirers  nt  .soluble 

Brazilian  soluble  manufactnrrrs  buy 
"grinders"  -  broken  beans  whose  export  Brazil 
bans  at  four  cent.s  a  pound  American  com- 
petitors must  pay  -everal  times  that  amount 
for  the  African  coffees  from  whi'h  their  In- 
stant is  largely  made  Brazil  also  levies  a  stiff 
lax  on  exports  of  green  coffee  bv  way  ot  lon- 
trolliii^  supply  but  classes  .■soluble  as  i  ma'i- 
ufactured  product  exi>ortable  tax-free  There 
factors  explain  the  unfair  competition  charpe 
They  do  not  Justify  .Xmerican  insl.stence  tliat 
the  iipw  coffee  agreement  include  what 
ultlmati-iy  is  a  unilateral  protectionist  c'ovice 

After  much  argument  Brazil  'inally  did 
CLin.sent  to  a  number  of  compromises  incUid- 
ing  a  freeze  on  additional  .soluble  plants  and 
action  to  tax  soluble  exports  .ind  raise  the 
price  of  broken  beans  for  Brazilian  proces.sors 
Brazil  also  will  accept  international  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  about  fair  competition  Btit 
the  United  States  insists  on  spelling  out  the 
ultimate  right  of  unilateral  action,  the  one 
ix.lnt  to  which  the  Brazilians  will  not  agree 

Given  Brazil's  promised  concessions,  it  is 
time  for  some  .American  tlexibtlitv  An  inter- 
national mediation  team  is  now  in  Wiishmg- 
ton  ,uid  will  .ilso  \lsii  Brazil  in  an  effort  to 
break  the  deadlock  before  negotiations 
resume  in  London  on  Feb  15  A  decision  that 
could  mean  life  or  death  for  this  important 
effort  at  International  cooperation  should  he 
made  ut  the  highest  level  In  Washington  and 
not  by  an  .American  delegation  that  h.as 
shown  immense  sensltivitv  to  protectionist 
forces  on  Capitol  Hill  but  little  for  the  deep 
feelings  of  poorer  countries  about  Industrial 
development 


Threat  to  Freedom 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMIVIY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TE.NNESSEE 
IN   ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdau.  February  7.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  continuing  concern  alxiut  the  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order  which  we  see 
around  us  evtiy  day.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  tlie  read- 
ers of  the  Record  to  the  followms  edi- 
torial, which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Johnson  City,  Tenn  ,  Press-Chronicle: 

I'JIREAT   TO    FRLEPCjM 

Is   di.sorder  a   threat   to   freedom? 

If  respect  for  law  breaks  down,  can  respect 
for  the  individual  person   hold   up? 

What  happens  to  nations  when  they  lose 
their  values  and  give  way  to  every  wind  that 
blows'' 

John  W  Gardner,  retiniig  .secretary  of  the 
Department  oi  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, made  a  thoughtful  comment  on  this 
general  subject  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  American  Statistical  Association   He  .^aKl: 

We   are   m   deep   trouble   as  a   petjple    No 
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socletv  can  live  In  constant  tumult.  We  will 
have  either  a  civil  order  In  which  discipline 
m  internalized  in  the  breast  of  each  free  and 
responsible  citlz.en.  or  sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  repressive  measures  designed  to  re- 
establish order  The  anarchist  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  the  authoritarian  ■ 

We  agree  100  per  cent  When  people  be- 
come unable  to  govern  and  discipline  them- 
selves somcoodv  or  .some  force  comes  along 
to  ftU  the  vacuum  The  result  is  loss  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  establi.shment  of  dic- 
tatorship 


Yearend  Summary 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 
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as  Japan,  which  we  have  aided  immeasur- 
ably in  the  past,  should,  and  1  think  will, 
use  a  certain  amount  of  self-restraint  in 
competing  here  with  our  basic  industries. 
Also  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  selling 
any  type  of  war  materiel  to  countries  that 
are  assisting  North  Viet  Nam 

ISOLATIONISM 

It  must  be  evident  from  my  commenus 
on  Vietnam,  Foreign  Aid,  the  United  Nations 
and  Trade  that  it  is  my  conviction  we  cannot 
pull  into  our  shell  and  ii^nore  the  world 
around  us. 

yRANCK 

The  Pre.sident  has  ways  at  his  di.spiV'^al. 
which  he  should  use.  to  enforce  the  p.iyment 
of  France's  World  War  I  and  II  indebted- 
ness to  U.S. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1968 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  yearend  summary,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Washington     Report     Prom      Charles     M 
TtACUE.  Yoi'R  Congressman 

December  15.  1967. 
DEAR  FRIENDS.  I  am  about  to  complete 
thirteen  years  as  your  Representative  in 
Washington.  This  Report  *1U  take  the  form 
of  an  accounting  to  you  of  my  stewardship 
together  with  a  number  of  observations- 
some  general  and  .some  rather  specific.  I 
realize  mv  views  will  be  considered  too  "lib- 
eral" bv  some,  too  "conservative"  by  others. 
However  I  like  to  think  that  my  positions 
are  in  the  l>est  overall  interests  of  my  con- 
.stituents  .md  our  C^iuntry. 

One  of  the  i>roblems  an  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  lias:  Must  he  always 
vote  for  what  he  considers  to  be  the  major- 
ity view  of  his  constituency  or  may  I  or  can) 
he  use  his  own  judgment  if  he  disagrees 
with  that  majority  view?  I  believe  that 
whether  our  form  of  government  is  best 
described  .is  a  "repubUc"  or  a  "democracy", 
most  persons  expect  their  Congressman  and 
other  elected  representatives  to  use.  at  least 
to  .some  degree,  independent  Judgment.  If 
they  did  not.  we  might  as  well  have  a  na- 
tion.il  plebiscite  on  every  issue  of  the  day. 
Tlie  lollowing.  in  capsule  form,  are  my 
stands  on  some  very  controversial  issues  I 
have  laced  during  these  thirteen  most  inter- 
esting years: 

VIETNAM 

In  general.  I  support  otir  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  the  "limited  war"  concept. 
However,  I  believe  that  if  the  present  escala- 
tion had  occurred  sooner  and  had  included 
the  bombing  or  mining  of  Haiphong  Hartwr 
(after  notice  to  the  non-belligerents),  lives 
on  lx>th  sides  would  have  l>een  saved  and 
the  war  would  now  be  over. 


FOREIGN    AID 

In  spite  ot  disturbing  waste  and  ineffici- 
ency, I  consider  this  program  to  be  not  only 
a  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind, but  an  important  part  of  our  struggle 
•igainst  international  communism.  It  is  in 
our  self-interest  and  is  not  simply  a  "give- 
away" to  what  some  people  term  an  inter- 
national Community  Chest. 

THE    VHTTED    NATIONS 

\lthough  I  am  often  disappointed  at  the 
lack  of  effectiveness  of  the  UN.  we  must  con- 
tinue our  support  and  endeavors  to  make  it 
more  than  Just  an  international  debating 
society. 

TRADE 

I  .im  for  the  general  principle  of  reciprocal 
trade,  but  I  t>elieve  that  we  should  insist 
on  more  "give"  and  less  "take"  by  our  trad- 
ing  partners.  In  other  words,  nations  such 


OFUCE    or    ECONOMIC    OI'POllTl  NlrY     'WAR 
AGAINST    I'OVERTV  i 

In  spite  of  the  serious  problems  in  many  of 
our  cities  and  in  some  rural  areas,  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Program  has  not.  for  the  most  part, 
provided  meaningful  answers.  There  hav-e 
been  some  exceptions,  but  the  overall  effort 
has  not  Justified  the  cost.  Far  too  much 
money  has  gone  for  administrative  expenses. 
Management  of  the  programs  in  many  areas 
has  been  atrocious.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances where  officials  seem  more  interested 
m  fat  salaries,  large  expense  accounts,  par- 
tisan politics  and  in  organizing  labor  than 
in  aiding  the  poor. 

FEDERAL     AID     TO     EDUCATION 

This  is  a  better  answer  to  our  poverty 
problems.  Very  few  persons  with  high  school 
educations  cannot  get  Jobs  if  they  really  wish 
to  Since  our  local  school  taxes  are  about  as 
high  as  the  traffic  can  bear.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  better  way  to  .spend  federal  taxes 
than  in  helping  to  improve  our  schools. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  voted  agaln.st 
most  federal  aid  to  education  bills.  Obviously, 
my  position  lias  changed. 

FEDERAL    SPENDING 

Uncle  Sam  is  spending  considerably  more 
than  he  can  afford.  This  fact  is  contributing 
to  inflation  and  has  created  a  huge  national 
debt  which  our  children  and  grandchildren 
must  pay.  This  is  not  fair  to  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes  or  our  descendants.  Interest 
alone  on  this  debt  Is  in  the  order  of  $15 
billion  a  year.  Where  cuts  can  be  made:  (1) 
eliminate  farm  subsidies:  (2)  reduce,  at  least 
until  Viet  Nam  commitments  are  less,  space, 
model  cities,  rent  supplements,  poverty, 
public  works  and  foreign  aid  programs:  and 

(3)  cut  back  federal  employment,  .at  least  by 
not  replacing  some  of  those  employees  who 

resign  or  retire. 

TAX    INCREASE 

I  realize  that  my  position  here  is  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  still  are  facing  inflation  and  a 
sizeable  deficit  after  all  possible  and  rea- 
sonable spending  cuts  are  made,  the  respon- 
sible thing  to  do  is  to  raise  taxes  back  to 
where  they  were  in  1963.  I  believe  that,  inso- 
far as  possible,  we  should  "pay  as  we  go".  I 
still  consider  that  I  made  the  proper  decision 
In  voting  against  that  1964  federal  income 
tax  reduction,  in  view  of  the  crushing  budget 
deficits  that  have  followed. 


THE    DRAFT 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  possible  to  re- 
place the  draft  with  a  voluntary,  well  paid 
military  force.  The  additional  pay  would  be 
off-set  by  the  terrific  savings  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  drastically  reduced  "turnover". 
Huge  sums  of  money  are  wasted  in  training  a 
man  for  Just  two  years'  service. 

RIOTS    AND    CRIME 

Perhaps  some  strengthening  of  federal  laws 
is  needed,  but  I  consider  this  problem  to  be 
primarily  a  state  and  local  one.  Very  few 
people  want  a  national  police  force.  In  my 
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view  some  of  our  courts,  notably  tlie  Su- 
preme Court,  in  their  zeal  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals  have  gone  farther  than 
thev  should  and  have  added  to  the  already 
burdensome  problems  of  our  law  enforcement 
officers. 

MY    VOTES    ON     SOME    RELATIVELY     MINOR    ISSIES 

1     Subrer.sirp   Control   Board  — 1   voted    (in 
effect!   against  the  Board    I  believe  that  the 
FBI  can   keep  track   of   communism   in   this 
country   withotit   the  Board's  doubtful  help. 
It   has    accomplished    nothing    in    seventeen 
rears  except  to  provide  a  5.2»;.000  a  year  jub 
ior  the  husband  of  one  of  LBJ's  .secretaries 
•'    .afrs    John  F.  Kennedy -It  seems  to  me 
that    after  four  vears.  and  bearing  m  mind 
her  considerable  personal   wealth,   it   should 
no   longer  be  necessary   lor  the   taxpayer  to 
nav  *H  000  a  month   to  provide  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection   for   Jacqueline   Kennedy   and 
her   children.   I   do   not   consider   this   to   be 
an  anti-Kennedy  .stand  m  any  sense  of  the 
word. 

3  Adam  Clavton  Powell— 1  have  little  use 
for  this  man.  However,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple I  believe  that  the  House  made  a  mis- 
l  Ike  in  refu.slng  to  seat  him.  We  should  have 
seated  him  and  then  censured  and  hned 
him  as  recommended  by  the  special  com- 
mittee on  which  I  served.  By  the  .action 
taken  500,000  jjeople  have  been  deprived  of 
representation  in  Congress  and  many  of 
them  thuik  (although  this  definitely  is  7iot 
true)  that  the  reason  is  that  Powell  is  a 
negro, 

4  Subaidie'i  for  Kh'rtric  &.-  Telephone  Co- 
operatiref^-l  am  opposed  to.  and  believe  that 
I  had  .-ome  part  in  blocking,  an  increase  in 
these  subsidies.  This  type  of  legislation 
comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  which  I  am  the  .sec- 
ond-ranking Republican  member. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

I  agree  with  Richard  Nixon's  sUatement 
that-  "Tlie  violent  few  do  not  speak  jor  the 
Negroes  but  thev  are  speaking  to  them  every 
dav  planting  the  seeds  of  hatred."  I  tee  no 
need  lor  additional  major  federal  legislation 
in  the  civil  rights  Held  at  the  present  time. 
What  IS  needed  is  to  encourage  people  to 
•ake  advantage  of  current  educational  and 
training  programs.  This  will  qualify  them 
for  the  emplovment  (opportunities  now  open 
to  them  under  federal  non-discrimination 
guarantees. 

VOTING    RECORD 

Mv  response  to  roll  call  votes  in  1967  was 
about  -par"  for  me— 98':  .  The  only  votes  I 
missed  were  minor  and  occurred  during  my 
three  cjulck  trips  to  California. 

RE-DISTRICTING 

In  mv  first  eight  years  in  Congress.  I  rep- 
resented Monterev,  San  Luis  Obispo.  \  en- 
tura  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties.  Now.  due 
to  the  population  increase,  it  is  Just  Santa 
Barbara  and  Ventura.  But.  under  pressure 
from  the  courts,  our  present  District  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  portions  of  West- 
ern Los  Angeles  County.  This  means  that  I 
I  or  someone  else  who  might  deleat  or  suc- 
ceed mei  will  have,  after  the  1968  election, 
the  responsibility  of  representing  ;^bom  ,00  - 
000  people,  Bv  1972  it  will  approach  1.000.000. 
The  average  district  should  be  less  than 
500  000  in  population,  which  means,  of 
course  th.at  our  District  is  much  bigger  than 
It  should  be.  The  "one-m.an.  one-vote  '  rule, 
which  contends  that  the  vote  of  one  citizen 
should  have  no  more  weight  than  the  vote 
of  another,  will  not  apply  to  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  until  1972.  But  the  all- 
M-r.se  court  has  ruled ! 

I  shall  send  this  Report  to  a  few  people 
in  "our"  (or  someone's)  enlarged  13th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  M.  TeAGUE. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Wbea  the  U.S.  Oil  Indottry  Looks  Ahead 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmsdav.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  S;)eaker.  m  view  of 
the  undebatable  Imixirtance  of  the  oil 
industry  to  all  Americans,  I  am  sure  this 
article  from  the  January  It.  1968.  issue 
of  U  S  News  it  World  Report.  '•When  the 
US  OH  Industry  Looks  Ahead,  '  will 
be  of  mterest  Ui  all  .Americans.  I  am 
detli,'hted  to  see  such  a  reputable  repre- 
scnlatlve  of  the  fourth  estate  publish 
such  an  excellent  article  and  I  commend 
them  for  it  In  this  tmie  when  tiie  oil  in- 
dustry is  under  such  heavy  fire,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  pay  close  attention  to 
this  enJiKhtenlnp  report. 

The  article  follows: 
Whe-v  the  C  3.  OtL  I>rorsTRT  Looks  Ahe,\d 

Latest  developments  In  tlie  US  petri ileum 
outloot  nUae  crucial  questions  tor  a  key  in- 
dustry. 

WUl  dclllliiK  of  new  wells  keep  up  with 
soaring  demand^  Is  Congress  Ukeiy  to  change 
tho  tax  rules  on  ul  depleuon:*  What  if  an- 
other world  crisis  cms  output^  Here  is  A 
fresh   I'Kik  at  petroleum's  problems. 

This  country  depends  on  oil  to  move  its 
people  and  gcxxls. 

Large  numbers  >t  U  S  homes  are  hented 
with  oU  .>r  natural  gas.  Much  of  the  energy 
that  powers  Industry  comes  from  petroleum. 

As  a  raw  material,  oil  Is  vital  to  the  huge 
chemical  and  plastic  Industries. 

L'nlted  States  oil  companies,  with  more 
than  100  billion  dollars  Invested  here  and 
abroad,  now  are  fiicing  a  set  of  crucial  prob- 
lems as  they  look  to  the  future. 

The  oil  Industry  has  emerged  successfully 
from  one  drimatlc  test  It  surmounted  a 
challenge  by  .■Vrab  nations  that  shut  off  vast 
shipments  of  Mldesstern  petroleum  to  the 
L'  S  and  pa.-ts  of  Western  Europe  last  sum- 
mer 

Still  aheal  iire  a  cluster  of  different  but 
equally  stubborn  problems — 

How  to  meet  enerary  demands  that  by  1980 
wUl  be  50  .oer  cent  larger  than  they  are 
ttid.iy. 

How  to  counteract  a  sharp  drop  in  explora- 
tory drilling  for  new  oil  reser\-es; 

How  to  meet  a  squeeze  between  rising  pro- 
duction cos'.s  and  relatively  fl.xed  selling 
prices; 

How  to  deal  with  a  threat  in  Congress  to 
change  the  special  tax  treatment  for  pe- 
troleum and  other  mineral  resources  that, 
oilmen  say.  Is  essen'Uil  to  spur  further  e.x- 
ploratlon, 

THE    RUSSI.AN    THRE.\T 

On  top  of  these  worries,  there  Is  concern 
about  the  oil  pact  between  Russia  and  Iraq, 
annoimced  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Many  in 
the  Industry  view  this  as  a  setback  for  the 
West,  because  It  gives  the  Soviet  Union  Its 
first  foothold  in  t;ie  strategic  Persian  Gulf. 

As  they  face  up  v:>  aU  these  problems,  au- 
thorities on  the  petroleum  businebs  say  the 
full  story  of  recent  developments,  and  the 
risks  and  rewarJs  that  Ho  ahead,  has  not 
been  fully  told. 

Consider  the  world-wide  crisis  the  petro- 
leum industry  recently  weathered: 

In  reprisal  for  what  Arab  nations  charged 
was  Western  Intervention  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
war,  Egypt  Uist  June  closed  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  Arab  states  embargoed  oil  shipments 
to  the  US    and  to  much  of  Western  Europe. 

Overnight,  U  S.  oil  companies  were  forced 
to  jump  into  the  breach. 

Domestic  oil  production  was  boosted  by 
about  a  million  barrels  a  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  this  e^ttra  output  American  com- 
pmlea  were  able  to  replace  Imports  of  Arrib 
oil  lost  to  the  U  S  -  -about  J  per  rent  of 
domestic  oil  requirements — and  to  Increase 
U  S  oU  exp<^irt8  sharply  Ui  help  meet  fuel 
needs  in  We.stem  Europe 

A    TF.ST    IS    MET 

Suvs  an  <'r.-conipany  pre.sldent 

"The  challenge  was  so  well  met  that  most 
Americans  weren't  aware  of  what  was  hap- 
pening They  did  not  notice  that  a  m;i&sive 
disruption  in  oil  supplies  had  taken  place, 
Jet  alone  becoming  ln\olved  or  roncerned   ' 

A  few  flgjirt'K  U'll  the  storv 

During  the  whole  tlve-year  period  1962- 
86.  crude-oil  exp<-)rls  from  the  US  had  aver- 
aged only  about  I  5  nillllon  barrels  a  year 
AU  of  a  sudden,  exports  of  crude  oil  Jumped 
to  1  8  million  barrels  for  the  single  month  of 
June.  1967 

In  July  they  rose  t<-i  8  5  million  barrels, 
and  stayed  at  almost  that  level  In  August. 
Then  they  tapered  otT  In  Sept<>mber  as  the 
Arabs'  embargo  on  oil  was  lifted 

The  three-month  export  figure  was  18  5 
nulllon  barrels — m<jre  than  twice  the  total 
for  tlie  past  live  years. 

StrppLVINC    .\    W.\R 

All  of  tills  happened  at  a  time  when  de- 
mand for  oil  by  U.S.  forces  lu  Vietnam  was 
running  high. 

The  average  Army  combat  division  In  Viet- 
nam burns  up  about  three  times  as  much 
fuel  as  Its  counterparts  In  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War 

The  Middle  East  had  been  supplying  about 
200.000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  Vietnam.  This 
supply  was  .ibrtiptly  cut  off  The  extra  bur- 
den was  taken  over  by  US    producers 

TraiLsportatlon  problems  arose.  Supply 
lines  by  sea  were  stretched  to  double  their 
normal  length  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Tanker  rates  soared 

Still,  oil  deliveries  were  made  on  schedule 
as  output  was  stepped  up  not  only  In  the 
U  S  .  but  In  Iran.  Venezuela  and  other  non- 
Arab  countries  of  the  free  world.  Thus  an 
attempted  bhxckmall  of  the  U  3  and  Western 
Etirope  by  some  Arab  nations  was  thwarted. 

More  recently,  new  unset tlement  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  where  Russian  naval 
vessels  are  dt>ployed.  has  made  American 
petroleum  experts  increasingly  nervous.  A 
drive  Is  on  txD  seek  out  new  reserves  of  oil 
In  less  vulnerable  areas. 

FOR    F1-nRE:     DO  r  UTS 

Now  oil-industry  executives  .-ee  trends  that 
cause  them  to  doubt  whether  the  industry 
can  retain  Its  ability  to  ccipe  with  fresh  emer- 
gencies, or  even  to  meet  the  coming  growth 
in  demand. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  search  for  oil  in 
the  US  Is  declining  at  a  time  when  demand 
Is  going  up. 

The  second  is  growing  pressure  to  change 
tax  laws  in  a  way  thai,  the  industry  says,  will 
discourage  oil  discovery  and  devehpment 
within  the  United  Stales. 

As  oilmen  explain  It,  the  US  was  fortunate 
to  have  substantial  "built-in"  reserve  capac- 
ity to  handle  the  sort  of  emergency  that  .irose 
last  summer. 

This  reserve  capacity  consists  of  oil  In  the 
ground — resources  that  have  been  dlsctivtred 
but  not  drawn  upon. 

Most  of  these  underground  US  supplies 
are  in  Texas.  Louisiana  and  California.  In  the 
first  two  of  those  St.ites.  regulatory  commis- 
sions decide  how  much  oil  shall  be  drawn 
out  at  any  partlcul?r  time. 

This  system  of  prodvictlon  quotas  or  "al- 
lowables" Is  partly  a  below-ground  conserva- 
tion measure,  and  partly  a  way  to  prevent 
above-groimd  waste  of  oil. 

Increases  in  the  State-authorized  output 
of  regulated  domestic  wells  during  the  Mid- 
eastern  crisis  kept  American  consumers  from 
feeling  any  pinch,  and  saved  Europeans  from 
the  prospect  of  rationing. 
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PRESSING     OtJB     LCCK 

How  long  could  the  stepped-up  output  have 
been  continued  from  U  S   wells? 

Says  an  oil  executive  "I  think  we  could 
have  continued  It  through  1967  and  maybe 
over  Into  1968.  but  we  would  have  been  press- 
ing our  luck  ' 

If  such  a  drain  on  domestic  wells  had  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period,  the  balance  be- 
tween proved  reserves  and  consumption 
would   have   been    thrown   out   of   balance. 

Notes  a  petroleum  iTeoIoglst: 

"Oiir  oil  reserves  are  like  a  bank  account 
We  draw  on  them,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
make  deposits  in  them  by  finding  new 
supplies. 

"The  thing  that  concerns  us  Is  tlie  ratio  of 
new  deposits  to  withdrawals.  That  ratio  used 
to  be  12  to  1  between  our  proved  reserves  of 
oil  and  our  annual  pumping  of  oil  from  the 
ground.  Now  the  ratio  is  down  to  about  10 
to  1.  We  have  been  drawing  out  more  oil 
than  we  have  been  depositing,  and  that  can- 
not go  on  over  a  long  perlrxl  of  time." 

THE     WIDENING     GAP 

Over  the  past  10  years,  demand  for  oil  and 
gas  in  this  country  has  risen  about  44  per 
cent.  Bvit  proved  reserves  of  those  forms  of 
energy  have  gone  up  only  15  per  cent. 

A  decade  aeo.  m  1057.  a  total  of  14.700 
exploratory  wells  were  drilled.  In  1967,  the 
ngure  had  fallen  to  8.620-  a  decline  of  40 
percent. 

"And  you  have  to  remember  that  this  drill- 
ing represents  high-risk  ventures."  an  oil 
executive  says.  "On  the  average  only  3  out 
of  every  100  wells  drilled  In  search  of  new 
lields    represent   a    profitable    discovery." 

It's  when  oil  authorities  IcKik  ahead  that 
they  t;et  increaslncly  worried  about  trends 
in  exploration  and  output. 

".■\t  the  moment.  ■  one  executive  explains. 
■  the  US.  is  consuming  about  12.7  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  By  1980,  that  demand 
will  have  risen  to  i7  5  or  18  million  barrels 
a  day  Tills  takes  into  account  the  increas- 
ing use  of  otlier  forms  of  energy.  Including 
nuclear  power. 

"If  that  is  the  case— and  it  Is  the  basis 
on  which  we  are  making  our  plans — we've 
got  TO  discover  In  that  interval  78  billion 
barrels   of   oil. 

"By  contrast.  81  billion  barrels  have  been 
produced  in  the  U.S.  in  the  entire  108-year 
history   of   the   oil   business   up   to  now." 

Can  tills  vast  amount  of  new  oil  be 
found? 

"Yes."'  replies  an  Industry  economist.  "The 
US.  Geological  Survey  estimates  there  are 
still  more  than  300  billion  barrels  of  oil 
waiting  to  be  discovered  in  this  country.  The 
big  problem  is  finding  It." 

HIGH    COST    OF    I'.XPLOa.'.TlGN 

Tlie  search  will  take  vast  amounts  of 
capital.  One  conservative  estimate  Is  that 
U  S.  oil  companies  will  have  to  ."^pend  rough- 
ly 115  billion  dollars  worldwide  between  now 
and  1980  to  meet  increasing  demand  for  oil. 
This  ligure  makes  no  allowance  lor  steadily 
rising  costs. 

Behind  the  downward  trend  in  oll-wcU 
drilling  In  rcrcnt  years  has  been  a  severe  cost- 
price  squeeze  on  producers. 

Pricfs  of  oll-field  tools  and  mr.chlnerv  went 
up  by  .-<bout  7  percent  between  1957  and 
1966;  of  oil-well  casing.  12  percent.  Aver- 
a^te  hourly  wages  for  oil  nnd  pas  field  work- 
ers climbed  more  than  32  percent. 

Meanwhile,  crucie-jil  prices  were  going  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  1957,  the  average  price  of  domest'c 
crude  was  S3.C3  a  Ijarrel.  In  19G7.  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  figures,  it  w:>s  down  to 
$291.  a  drop  of  5.8  pprceiit.  It  should  bo 
noted,  however,  that  crude-oil  prices  were 
abnormally  high  in  1957  ,i:.d  1153  because 
of  the  Suez  crisis  of  that  period. 

The  retail  price  of  g.isoline  between  1957 
and  1967  rose  only  fractionally — from  22.11 
cents   a   gallon   to   22  55   cents   a   gallon,   on 
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the  average.  Combined  State  and  federal 
taxes  on  gasoline  over  the  same  period  rose 
well  over  20  percent 

What  of  the  criticism  in  some  quarters 
iliat  the  petroleum  industry  does  not  pay 
Its  share  of  taxes  because  of  "benefits"  or 
•"wrlte-olTs"  of  one  kind  or  another? 

tiVRVEY     BY     BANK 

A  Study  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  shows 
ih  It  ■>9  niajor  US.  oil  companies  paid  taxes  of 
ill  kinds  exceeding  4  billion  dollars  In  1966. 
about  equally  divided  between  income  and 
operating  taxes  This  included  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  c-ountrles. 

U  s  laws  permit  an  American  company 
to  get  credit  on  its  domestic  Income  taxes 
against  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  government. 

Tlic  oil  industry  also  has  been  active  in 
trying  to  ward  off  attacks  on  ite  depletion 
rate  of  27 '^  i>er  cent. 

This  IS  a  tax  feature  that  critics  charge  is 
a  "loophole"  in  the  tax  law  and  an  "unwar- 
ranted benefit"  for  oil  producers. 

Depletion  is  a  complicated  and  controver- 
sial .subject  and  has  been  under  attack  fre- 
quently during  the  years  the  rules  have  heen 
III  effect 

Actually,  criticism  centers  not  so  much  on 
the  Idea  of  a  depletion  allowance  itself  as  on 
the  existing  rate  that  applies  to  petroleum. 

The  subject  will  continue  to  be  aired 
in  Congress  this  year,  but  legislative  observers 
doubt  that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the 
law   in   1968.  ^    , 

When  income  tax  rates  first  reached  a 
substantial  level  during  World  War  I,  Con- 
Kre<y5  set  up  a  svstem  of  permitting  discovery 
value  as  the  basis  for  computing  depletion 
for  minerals. 

This  proved  to  involve  too  much  guess- 
work There  had  to  be  a  market-value  deter- 
mination for  every  new  discovery.  So.  in 
1926.  Congress  adopted  the  less  cumbersome 
regulations  that  now"  apply. 

'^n  oU-industrv  expert  comments: 

■■Tlie   depletion   question   comes   up   every 

time  there  Is  a  tax  bill.  Over  and  over  again, 

Congress   has   reviewed   the   issue,   and   each 

time  has  reaffirmed  the  value  of  the  provi- 

^  'some  members  of  Congress,  now  urging 
broad  reform  in  the  whole  U.S.  tax  structure, 
have  proposed  cutting  the  depletion  allow- 

In'rebuttal.  oilmen  say  that,  far  from  being 
a  .special  tax  privilege,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance IS  vital  to  encourage  the  search  for 
new  supplies.  . 

••Actually,"  savs  an  oil-company  president, 
••the  rate  ought  to  go  up  to  33  per  cent  or 
more  to  provide  really  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment for  the  industry  and  to  make  possible 
the  huge  capital  investments  that  will  be 
needed  between  now  and  1980." 

oil's    SPECIAL    PROBLEM 

Tills  executive  adds  that  the  oil  business 
differs  from  industry  generally  in  that  it  re- 
quires a  continuous  and  unbroken  stream 
of  new  discoveries  so  that  it  can  maintain 
and  increase  its  capacity  to  produce.  That  is 
because  an  oil  field  contains  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  oil. 

It  cannot  be  replenished  like  the  water  in 

"AU  the  low-cost  oil  and  gas  fields  in  this 
countrv  already  have  been  discovered,"  he 
points 'out.  -rrom  here  on.  the  risks  and 
costs  are  to  climb  steadily  higher.  The  essen- 
tial requirement  is  a  continuous  and  enor- 
mous flow  of  capital  available  to  those  who 
have  the  necessary  combination  of  know- 
how  and  willingness  to  take  risks." 

The  average  cost  of  drilling  an  oil  well 
today  is  about  $56.000— whether  the  venture 
is  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Depletion  benefits  are  available  not  only 
;o  oil  producers,  but  to  other  producers  of 
natural  resources  such  as  sand  and  gravel, 
coal,  metals,  sulphur  and  uranium. 

The  percentage  of  tax  deduction  varies  in 
each    case,    because   the   resources   differ    in 


abundance,  in  degree  of  risk  involved  in 
hunting  for  them,  and  in  the  amount  of 
capital  needed  to  find  them. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum,  many  wells  that 
are  drilled  turn  out  to  be  "dry  holes  "They 
yield  no  oil  at  all.  So  the  wells  that  do 
produce  oil  must  help  carry  the  total  cast 
of  exploration. 

The  depletion  provision  in  the  tax  laws 
permits  an  oil  producer  to  recover,  tax-tree. 
the  value  of  the  underground  oil  in  the  we  Us 
that  have  proved  to  be  productive  Thus  the 
producer  can  use  these  tax  savings  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  searching  for  new  oil  sup- 

''  'while  the  law  permits  an  oil  company  to 
deduct  up  to  27>,  per  cent  of  the  gross  reve- 
nue from  each  producing  property,  there  is 
an  over-all  limitation  of  50  i)er  cent  of  net 
income  derived  from  the  property. 

If  the  depletion  rate  were  cut  below  pres- 
ent levels,  some  oilmen  believe,  the  tendency 
would  be  for  oil-well  operat^irs  to  sell  out 
at  a  capital-gains  rate,  retire  from  business 
lind  refrain  from  exploring  for  fresh  reserves. 

""The  plain  fact  is,"  one  executive  notes, 
""that  you  cannot  force  people  to  invest  m 
any  business,  whether  it  be  steel  or  autos  or 
oil  And  you  cannot  get  them  to  lake  the 
risks  inherent  in  the  oil  business  unless  the 
rewards  look  commensurate  with  the  risks 

SPrR   TO    DIVEBSIFICATION 

The  depletion  controversy  has  had  one 
additional  effect:  It  has  .spurred  the  oil  in- 
dustry's efforts  to  diversify  and  broaden  us 
base  of  activity. 

Work  is  afoot  to  develop  the  vast  reserves 
of  petroleum  locked  in  oil  shale  and  m  tar 
sands,  and  programs  are  In  progress  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  coal. 

some  oil  companies  are  also  hedging  their 
bets  on  the  longer-range  future  by  investing 
in  uranium  deposits  or  nuclear-oriented 
companies. 

But  in  the  years  just  ahead,  oilmen  are 
hopeful  that  tax  policies,  import  regulations 
and  conservation  policies  will  encourage 
wider  exploration  for  conventional  sources 
of  oil  in  this  country. 

•"If  we  learned  one  lesson  from  last  sum- 
mer's Middle  East  crisis."  an  oil  authority 
recently  declared,  "it  should  be  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  great  measure  of  independ- 
ence from  foreign  supplies  that  might  be  cut 
off  without  warning." 
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are  good  that  he  will  abandon  school  and 
formal  education  for  the  remainder  of 

his  life. 

Tlie  President  recognizes  the  immr- 
diacy  of  the  problem  and  has  urged  the 
funding    of    the    bilingual    program    as 
early    as    possible,    America,    always    a 
haven  for  the  deprived  of  other  lands, 
must  aid  those  who  seek  to  help  them- 
selves    through     education,     especially 
when  they  are  thwarted  by  cla.sses  con- 
ducted  in  a   language  they   cannot  yet 
comprehend.  For  when  they  have  finally 
become  bilingual,   they   no  longer  have 
lime    for    all   the    learning    they    missed 
while  lost  in  a  haze  of  "no  comprendo. 
or  "-non  capisco."  and  other  sad  remind- 
ers of  lost  opportunity. 


East-West  Trade— The  Dangeroui 
Illusion 


The   Gift   of   Tongues   for   AU   Children 
in  Need 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1968 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  ixisi- 
tive  education  message,  President  John- 
son has  recommended  the  full  authoriza- 
tion Of  the  bilingual  education  program, 
recently  added  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Congress  ac- 
knowledged when  it  accepted  the  pro- 
gram that  an  ignorance  of  English  can 
ruin  a  child's  entire  academic  career  in 
our  public  school  system,  and  subse- 
quently his  adult  life.  No  matter  how 
great  his  intelUgence,  an  ignorance  of 
the  language  in  which  lessons  are  con- 
ducted will  place  him  at  a  disadvantage 
from  which  he  may  never  recover— even 
once  he  has  mastered  English.  By  that 
time  his  achievement  in  school  will  be 
lagging  far  behind  the  norm.  And  with 
all  the  obstacles  with  which  he  must  con- 
tend—especially   poverty— the    chances 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THF:  HOUSF  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  oi  the  Porciiiti 
Affairs  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  is 
commencing  hearinas  on  the  subject  ol 
East-West  trade.  The  fundamental  issue 
involved  in  this  subject  has  been  in- 
tensely debated  for  some  time.  To  keep 
the  Members  apprai.sed  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  matter  I  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  July  1967  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  by  the  then  Lemon  na- 
tional commander,  John  E.  Davis: 

East-\Vi.st  TRAPr-  The  Dancfroi-s  Ii.H'SIo.n 
A  propo.sed  "Ea-st-West  Trade  Relations 
Act""  is  'eceiving  serious  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  and  is  backed  by  the  Administra- 
tion It  would  encourage  and  simplify  much 
broader  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist-blo<'  nations.  The 
\merican  Lc^gion  is  olTicially  opposed  to  this 
concept,  and  we  have  both  short-range  and 
long-range -objections, 

in  our  short-range  objections  our  National 
Executive  Committee  this  May  called  on 
Congress  to  prohibit  further  trade  l>etween 
the  United  States  and  any  Soviet-bloc  coun- 
trv ""Which  is  providing  North  Vietnam  with 
assistance  of  anv  form  that  can  increase  the 
war-making  i>otential  of  the  enemy,  .  .  . 
We  need  explain  nothing  further  to  justifv 
that  objection.  Any  such  trade  amounts  to 
trading  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  In 
the  short  run.  we  can  only  express  amaze- 
ment that  East-West  tr.ade  should  be  ad- 
vanced while  hostilities  backed  by  the  entire 
Communist  world  continue  in  Vietnam  and 
have  since  taken  on  a  new  dimension  in  the 
Near  East. 

Our  long-range  objections  r.re  better  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  our  last  National  Con- 
vention, which  opposed  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  rxcrpf  in  specific  cases  in  which 
concrete  advantage  to  us  could  be  spelled 
out  So  long  as  the  Cold  War  continues,  even 
in  the  absence  of  armed  conflict,  we  believe 
that  should  be  the  absolute  limit  of  trade 
agreements  with  the  Communist  bloc  Here 
we  recognize  that  trade  rnight  be  used  as  a 
means  of  weakening  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  that  our  trade  might  be  helpful 
in  causing  a  member  country  of  that  bloc  to 
weaken  its  ties  with  the  Soviet  power  centers. 
We  have,  for  instance,  engaged  in  limited 
trade    with    Communist    Poland    and    Yugo- 
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slavla  In  such  hopes  In  the  case  of  Poland, 
even  Senator  I^lbrlght  haa  had  to  admit 
that  Its  leaders  have  actually  drifted  toward 
a  greater  reliance  on  the  Kremlin  while  en- 
joying favorable  U  S    trade  relations 

We  have  pfissibly  made  some  headway  In 
enow.iraglnr;  Yugoelavla's  visible  spirit  of  in- 
dependents from  Sf.v'et  domination  with 
some  small  trade,  though  that  isn't  con- 
clusive yet.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fall  in 
such  ventures,  they  are  at  least  tied  to  a 
very  clear  purpose,  in  which  we  ire  trying  to 
use  trade  instead  of  bullets  as  a  weapon  In 
the  Cold  War 

But  the  proposals  fur  a  general  broadening 
of  our  trade  with  the  Communist  world 
tiitHlly  escape  any  practical  purpose  They 
prevent  us  fr^m  using  trade  a-s  a  weapon,  by 
simply  extending  It  freely  in  bnmd  terms 
The  very  .irguments  in  favfir  of  brmder  E.tst- 
West  trade  are  dreamy  and  generalized  The 
commonest  one  of  all  Is  that  we  would  be 
■building  bridges  of  friendship  '  On  the  rec- 
ord, trade  is  a  g.ime  of  advantage,  not  friend- 
ship Right  up  to  the  eve  of  War.  Hitler  .md 
the  Japanese  Empire  trade<:l  with  those  they 
attacked  In  WWJ.  and  ;is  we  well  know  they 
traded  m>#;t  eirnestly  In  whatever  would 
best  strengthen  them  for  the  coming  con- 
Hict. 

Last  December  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
KaUBent)«icii  argued  that  proposed  East- West 
trade  would  be  m  consumer  goods,  therefore 
It  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  military  tiirust.  He  went  on 
to  cite  an  Italian  Plat  agreement  to  build  .a 
compact  car  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  profitable  trade  we 
are  losing  In  the  absence  of  an  Elast-We^t 
tjade  agreement 

I  And  such  argum.ent  to  be  frightening 
When  our  own  President  Is  embarrassed  by 
burdens  that  military  operation  In  Vietnam 
impose  on  his  domestic  progr.im.  how  can  our 
government  argue  that  the  same  principal 
does  not  apply  in  the  Soviet  Union"'  Anytfitng 
that  xe  do  to  provide  consumer  satlsfai-tion 
in  the  Soviet  Union  frees  Soviet  energies  aiid 
resources  for  their  aggressive  external  p>.<ll> 
cies  The  point  Is  so  ubvlous  that  I  am  not 
really  arguing  it.  but  simply  pointing  out  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  rationales  in  favor  of 
broad  East-West  trade  Even  In  the  case  of 
the  Flat  plant,  u  e  now  have  been  approached 
to  lend  Flat  the  money  for  mivchine  tools 
through  the  Import-Export  B.ink  Obviously, 
the  Soviets  will  not  release  sulflcient  capital 
from  their  offensive  programs  even  to  ac- 
quire such  an  asset  They  will  be  happy  ui- 
«-eiid  to  see  us  help  capitalize  this  plant  In 
Russia  for  the  benefit  of  Russia  and  Italy, 
while  they  save  what  capital  they  can  to  foot 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East.  Latin 
America,  etc. 

The  present  move  toward  East-West  trade 
traces  to  a  report  In  favor  of  It  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  Issued 
m  May  1965  .A  minority  report  In  the  same 
study,  drafted  by  committee  member  Robert 
E  Kleberg,  should  have  received  more  at- 
tention Wrote  Kleberg.  In  part:  "  ,  .  ,  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  hope  that  mutually 
useful  trade  could  be  developed  with  the 
Communist  countries  under  present  circum- 
stances. We  would  receive  little  benefit  from 
such  trade  and  would  expose  the  Western 
wurld  to  some  or  all  of  the  following  haz- 
ards 

"ill  An  Increase  In  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  subversion  In  LaUn  America  un- 
der the  guise  of  trade. 

•■(2 1  An  opening  of  the  trade  barriers 
which  we  have  attempted  to  impose  around 
Cuba 

"13)  A  further  detriment  to  our  balance 
cf  payments  position  as  a  result  of  the  cred- 
its which  we  would  have  tu  extend  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

■■\4l   An  Increase  In  the  flow  of  our  tech- 
nical   Information    and    know-how    to    the 
Communist  world. 
"Iq  short,  CoimntLnist   governments   look 
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upon  trade  as  a  political  weapon  and  use 
It  as  such  So  long  as  this  Is  true,  we  should 
attempt  to  deny  It  to  them." 

These  are  hard,  demonstriitPd  facta,  none 
of  which  are  met  by  saying  "Bridges  of 
Friendship  " 


StaiTin;  the  Model  Cities  Pro-am 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  House  OF  UEPHESENTATIVES 

Wrdtu-sdaij.  February  7 .  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  S(Jeakcr.  it  will 
be  rempmbered  that  some  time  hko  the 
Hou5e  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities held  exten.sive  uivestiKations  on 
the  Ku  Klux  Kian  and  its  activities  in 
recent  years.  One  of  the  many  member.s 
of  the  vaiioii.s  Klan  oruanmations  to  take 
the  f.fth  amendment  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities 
was  GeorRla's  grand  drai^on  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America.  Calvin  Crai.i;. 
Ill  addition  to  Cram.  J.  D.  Newberry  was 
identified  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  investii;ators  as 
Geortiia's  t,'raiid  klabee,  or  treasurer,  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America  and  klabee 
of  the  Nathan  Bedford  Forest  Klavern 
No.  1  in  Atlanta. 

One  of  the  objections  of  some  of  the 
Federal  poverty  procrams  pertains  to  the 
selection  of  per.sonnel  to  administer  or 
participate  m  the  programs.  People  with 
tlieir  own  axes  to  ^jrind  have  distorted 
the  intent  of  the  proirram  for  their  own 
seinsh  ends.  And  if  the  case  of  Crait;  and 
Newberr>'  Ls  any  indication,  it  would 
seem  that  the  model  cities  pmtrram  will 
be  subjected  to  the  same  danser.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  available  persons  better 
disposed  to  participate  in  this  proj^-ram 
than  those  associated  with  the  KKK. 
From  a  per.sonnel  standpoint  alone,  this 
Federal  venture  will  experience  rou;,'h 
sailing  if  the  fiualifications  of  its  par- 
ticipants are  not  more  dlscriminatinfr. 
I  include  the  article  "Klan  Haven." 
from  tJie  February  10,  1968.  issue  of 
Human  Events  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Klan   Haven 
LBJ's  Model  Cities  program,  a  sort  of  super- 
grade    urban     renewal    program,    Is    rapidly 
becoming    a    sanctuary    for    exalted    mem- 
bers of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

As  revealed  in  these  pages  last  week,  Cal- 
vin Craig.  Georgia's  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  Klan  organization  In  exist- 
ence, was  recently  elected  an  officer  In  the 
federally  sponsored  model  cities  plan  in 
Atlanu,  Ga,  The  $16,uoo  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  project  is  Johnny  C.  Johnson,  a 
Negro,  who  hopes  "to  be  in  many  close  meet- 
ings with  Mr  Craig  and  establish  some  type 
cf  communication." 

Craig  will  have  a  say  In  policy  even  though, 
according  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
.Amerlcan  Activities.  Georgia's  Grand  Dragon 
has  incited  racial  incidents.  Is  fond  of  "in- 
creasing racial  tensons "  and  has  encouraged 
violence-prone  Individuals  to  Join  the  UKA. 
Craig,  who  took  the  5th  Amendment  be- 
fore HCUA,  has  also  attended  and  author- 
ized IClan  courses  In  the  use  of  shotguns, 
handguns  and  explosives  In  1965  Craig  said 
he  was  going  after  white  politicians  "who 
have  done  nothing  but  give  Up  service  to 
the  white  man  while  they  went  to  bat  for 
the  niggers  •   'Just  remember  this.  '  he  barked 
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out.  "(Sen  I  Dick  Russell  took  off  for  Europe 
when  the  election  campaign  was  going  on 
and  lie  could  been  campaigning  for  the 
white  .nan  .And  every  time  a  nigger  Is  elected 
to  office  Little  Herman  [Talmadge]  has  to 
t«ke  him  down  to  his  farm  for  a  chltterling 
dinner  :ind  pig  €^r  .salad   ' 

But  Craig.  .IS  It  turns  out.  isn't  the  only 
Klaiisman  who  will  have  some  control  over 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  In  tlie  Atlanta  pro- 
gram Under  the  federal  government's  plans 
to  increase  "citizen  participation"  in  various 
projects,  some  59  residents  in  Adair  Park  In 
Atlanta  were  able  to  pu-k  J.  D  Newberry  to 
sit  on  the  model  cities  14-member  executive 
board,  of  which  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  is  chalr- 
iinn. 

nils  executive  board,  an  Atlanta  model 
cities  spokesman  told  Human  Fvrnts.  will  "set 
policy  and  determine  expenditures"  for  the 
Atlanta  program  Unlike  Grand  Dragon 
Craig.  Newberry  Is  expected  to  receive  pay 
for  Ills  special  services 

Newberry.  In  cise  the  taxpayer  Is  Inter- 
ested, was  Identified  by  HCUA  in\estlgators 
as  Georgia's  Grand  Klabee  itrerisurerl  of  the 
United  Klaus  of  America  ind  Kl.ibee  of  the 
Nathan  Bedford  Forest  Klavern  No.  1,  also 
located  m  .Atlanta.  Newberry  also  refused  to 
respond  to  committee  members'  questions  as 
to  hU  Klan  connections  and  :us  to  whether  he 
ti^ok  money  from  the  UKA  and  transferred  It 
to  his  i)ersonal  account. 

Newberry  still  wont  sny  whether  lie's  a 
Klan  officer,  but  his  own  heating  company 
h.is  advertised  In  the  "Yellow  P.Tges"  of  the 
Atlanta  telephone  directory :  "Newberrv  Heat 
Co  ,  KKK     Klean,  Kozy,  Komfortable  " 

While  iiomc  people  tend  to  laugh  off  the 
Klan  ,ts  a  clownish  outfit,  the  UKA  Is  a  far 
from  funiiy  org.inizatlon  Tlie  HCUA  has 
established  beyond  doubt  that  the  UKA  Is 
composed  of  un.savory  characters  bent  on 
terrorizing  the  Negro  and  other  mlnLirlty 
itroups. 

Founded  in  1961  with  the  aid  of  Craig,  the 
UKA  h;i£  had  among  Its  highest  ulRclals  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Nazi  party  and  other 
extremist  organization.^.  Furthermore.  Klan 
members  take  in.«tructlon  m  the  liiie  art  of 
demolition.  Craig,  himself,  attended  and  ap- 
proved of  explosive  courses  In  which  it  was 
demonstrated  how  to  blow  up  cars  and 
mteijriUed  rest;airaiits.  Klan  members  hr.ve 
also  been  implicate*!  Hi  numerous  killings. 

'^"^^•o  members  j1  the  UKA  in  Georgia  were 
convicted  on  federal  conspiracy  chr.rges  for 
the  wanton  killing  in  1964  of  I.t.  Col.  Leniuel 
Penn.  .i  Negro  United  Klan  members  In 
Georgia  were  also  reeporiilb'.e  lor  discharging 
buckshot  pellets  Into  the  face  of  a  13-year-old 
Negro  girl. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  romc  con- 
gressmen wiiuld  like  to  kr.ov:  more  about  the 
model  cities  i)rogr:Jii  Tliey  .mst  can't  under- 
stand why  an  .Xdmlr.istratloii  so  Intent  upon 
yanking  federal  subsidies  from  .schoils  and 
hospitals  that  are  not  desepregratlng  at  a  fast 
enough  pace  to  suit  federal  bureaucrats  Is 
somehow  e.agerly  willing  lo  fo.-^ter  grants  to 
'projects  that  will  be  partially  directed  by 
members   of   the   violence-inciting  UKA. 


Response  lo  "Pueblo"  Seizure 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    CjH  RADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7 ,  1968 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Denver  Post  is  one  of  the  ^reat  news- 
pajiers  of  this  Nation. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
niy  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Denver  Post  on  Friday. 
January  26.  Tills  editorial  intellii'cnlly 
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analyzes  the  actions  taken  by  President 
Johnson  in  response  to  the  seizure  of  the 
USS  Pueblo,  a  vessel  which  was  com- 
missioned last  May  and  named  after  my 
home  city  of  Pueblo.  Colo. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Post  praises  the 
President,  both  for  calling  up  reservists 
in  case  they  ai-e  needed  and  for  avoiding 
a  rash  response  which  could  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  PuebloS  83  crewmen  and 
also  could  spark  a  wider  coriflict 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this  editorial  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

L    B.  J.'S  CotTRSE  Is  THE  KiGHT  ONE 

In  the  crisis  arising  from  North  Korea's 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  off  the  port  of  Won- 
san  President  Johnson's  decision  to  call  up 
14  GOO  Air  Force  and  Navy  air  reservists  Is 
a   sensible   and   constructive   one. 

It  improves  the  power  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  United  States  to  deal  with  contingen- 
cies that  may  arise  wtlhln  the  next  ew 
weeks  either  in  the  Korea  area  or  in  Viet- 

""'u'makes  clear  the  .-.erlousness  with  which 
the  United  Slates  regards  the  incident  and 
demonstrates  its  capacity  to  call  additional 
forces  into  play   in   the  event  they  may  be 

It  offers  some  relief-lhough  perhaps  not 
enough-to  the  pent-up  flood  of  national 
indignation  which  might  have  forced  the 
President  to  take  still  stronger  action. 

The  call-up  of  the  reservists  puts  the 
United  States  in  a  better  position  to  act, 
with..ut  committing  it  to  action  prematurely, 
needlessly  or  unwisely. 

This  is  still  the  time  for  fact-gathering 
and  analvsls.  for  pursuing  the  matter 
through  diplomatic  channels,  for  seeking  the 
retvirn  of  the  .seized  vessel  and  its  crew 
through  peaceful  means. 

A  rash  act  bv  the  United  States  at  this 
stage  could  cost  ihe  lives  of  the  83  men 
.seli^d  with  the  Pueblo  and  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  the  ship. 

A  rash  act  could  also  broaden  the  scope  of 
ou'r  Asian  war  .aid  impose  new  demands  on 
our  military  resources  before  we  are  ready 
to  cope  with  them 

President  Johnson  has  acted  with  both 
forccfulness  ..nd  restraint.  He  has  sent  the 
aircraft  carrier.  Enterprise,  to  the  trouble 
area  He  has  .ailed  up  reservists.  He  has 
taken  steps  to  .eek  the  return  of  the  Pueblo. 
But  he  has  wiselv  refrained  from  opening  up 
a  treacherous  new  theater  uf  var  in  the  Far 

East.  ,, 

The  call-up  of  the  14.600  reservists  would 
have  made  .-ense  even  if  the  Pueblo  had  not 
been  molested  Jlf  North  Korea.  The  growing 
Communist  threat  in  Vietnam  Jtistifies  the 
preparation  of  new  manpower  and  new  air- 
power  to  meet  dangers  that  might  arise  m 
ihe  next  few  months. 

The  President,  in  short,  has  acted  wisely 
thus  far  from  every  point  of  view.  He  has 
again  demonstrated  his  capacity  to  keep  his 
head  in  a  d.ingerous  situation.  If  other 
Americans  will  'Keep  their  heads  as  well  as 
he.  a  second  war  may  well  be  avoided  In 
Asia. 


The  Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act 


HON. 


AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7, 1968 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident recommends  that  Congress  enact 
Ihe  Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earn- 
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ing  Act  of  1968,  He  calls  on  all  of  us  to 
give  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country  the  tools  which  they  need  for 
gainful  employment  after  they  are  grad- 
uated from  high  school. 

In  recent  sessions  of  the  Conercss.  we 
have  done  much  to  support  vocational 
education.  A  wide  variety  of  bills  has 
been  passed. 

But  we  are  still  charged  with  the  con- 
sUnt  need  for  examining  these  legisla- 
tive enactments  to  help  our  State  and 
local  governments  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  demands  of  our  economy. 

The  President's  message  on  education 
recognized  this  fact:  a  high  school  di- 
ploma to  be  valuable,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  skills  that  allow  any  graduate 
to  get  and  keep  a  good  job. 

When  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  we  made  a  strong  start 
toward  giving  our  schools  the  means  to 
lower  imemployment  in  this  country. 

Still  we  can  do  more  for,  in  coming 
years,  'employment  opportunities  for  our 
young  men  and  women  will  continue  to 
broaden.  The  schools  must  be  helped  to 
meet  these  changing  trends  in  our  econ- 

Tlie  President  has  given  us  a  rcali.stic 
assessment  of  the  problem  and  a  partial 
solution.  Those  of  us  committed  fully  to 
providing  the  fullest  possible  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  men  and 
women    are    heartened    by    his    call    to 

action.  ,         t     «■      „ 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  olTer  a 
useful  summai  y  of  this  lepi.slation  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Members  to  it. 

The  summary  follows; 
Pact  Sheet:   Partnership  for  I.karnin'^  and 
Eabninc  Act  of   1968 
background  and  need 
The    1917   Smith-Hughes   Vocational   Edu- 
cation Act  was  enacted  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  economy  just  reaching  industrial  ma- 
turity   Dominant   allotments  went  to  voca- 
tiona'l  agriculture  and  home  economics:  pro- 
visions   were    also    included    lor    tr.uuing    m 
trades  and  industry. 

The    1946    George-Barden    Act   was    intro- 
duced  to   meet   chances   in    labor   force   de- 
mands   over   the    nearly    thirty    year    period 
support    for    vocational    oducution    was    in- 
creased and  a  new  category  ui  occupational 
support    was    added.    During    the    war    years 
preceding     1946.     agricultural     productivity 
had   jumped   from   an   annual   increase   uf    l 
percent  to  an  annual  increa.se  of  5  percent. 
This  rising  farm  iiroductivlty  had  freed  labor 
from   agriculture   lor   industrial   purposes.   A 
heavy   emphasis   on   the  need   for   industrial 
workers  during  the  war  had  also  cau.sed  the 
public  schools  to  establish  new  training  pro- 
granis  for  industrial  contribution  to  the  war 
effort    More  than  7  million  persons  had  lelt 
farm  and  fireside  to  work  m  the  factories  and 
industrial  complexes.  The  Act  added  support 
for   vocational  education  in  the  distributive 
occupations  and  Increased  support  lor  exiit- 
ine  categories.  Ten  years  later  two  new  cate- 
gories  were    added-training    in    the    fishery 
trades    and    industry    and    practical    nurse 

training.  .  .      „ 

The  American  economy  continued  lo 
change  over  the  next  few  ye.irs  and  man- 
power needs  shifted  ton-siderably.  A  chang- 
ing industrial  and  ..ccupational  mix  ..nd  a 
mSre  sophisticated  technology  led  to  a  .shlf. 
i'rom  a  primarily  blue-collar  and  agricultural 
labor  force  toward  the  white-collar  employ- 
ment The  labor  market  became  character- 
ized  by   a   paradox   of   persistent   unemploy- 
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ment  occurring  simultaneously  with  the  ris- 
ing demand  for  skilled  manpower.  There  was 
a  drop  of  772,000  workers  In  low  skill  manu- 
facturing occupations  between  1957  and 
1962.  Yet,  It  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  a  40  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
jobs  for  professional  and  technical  workers 
bv  the  1970's. 

"in    response    to    this    shift     in    manpower 

needs     the   Congress   reviewed   the   operation 

of  existing  laws  and  enacted  the  Vocational 

Education  Act  of  1963.  The  new  funds  were 

to    be    expended    for    State    and    local    voci- 

tlonal   education   programs   under   six   broad 

cate"ories:   It  was  designed  to  lit  Individuals 

for  gainful   employment,   including  business 

■md    offlce    occupations    not    covered    by    tlie 

i,revu,us   laws.   In   FY    19G5,   $123,500,000   was 

appropriated  for  operation  oi  programs  under 

this     law:      FY      1968     appropriations     were 

5,199. tJlO.OOO.  ,    .       , 

Under    the    Voc.ttlonal    Education    Act    .if 

1963    the  number  of  vocational   students  in 

secondary    schcwls    rose    by     1.504.000    from 

1964-1966     Of    these    1.238.000    were    persons 

who  were  trained   In   a  business  occupation. 

Of  the  remaining  increa.se  of  266  000  per.sons. 

■'00  000  were  trained  in  trades  ..nd  industries 

(X-cunafions,  Tlie  number  of   post-secondary 

\ZltlonM  .students  rose  by  907.000;   798  000 

of  which  took  training  m  bu.siness  education 

and  70.000  of  which   were   trained   in   trades 

and    indu:Uries    occupatlon.s. 

In  the  next  few  years,  employment  oppor- 
turities  In  the  profes.^^ln^l.  seml-profe<- 
sional  and  Icchiucul  field.^  will  continue  to 
increase  Demand  m  the  public  service  field 
alone  exceeds  labor  supply  by  5  to  1.  The 
lechnulo-ical  breakthrou-jhs  that  have  been 
witnessed  m  the  passed  five  years  have  led 
to  -reater  and  f;reater  demand.3  for  trained 
TX'rson-iel  in  .'cientific  research,  development, 
production  and  services  In  all  fields  of  ap- 
plied 'science.  At  jiresent.  it  is  estimated  that 
there  should  be  2  technicians  to  every  cn;;!- 
neer  or  professional  physical  scientist;  there 
should  be  C-10  technicians  for  every  medict.l 
doctor  or  orofes-sional  researcher  In  the 
health  fields  and  4-5  for  each  professional 
blologic.".l  scientist 

Tlie  lob  of  our  Nation's  .schools  is  par  icu- 
li-ly  c'-itical  m  view  of  the.se  new  and  emerLt- 
ing  occupations  and  the  resultant  demands 
to  be  l.-.ced  by  the  labor  force  Broader  train- 
ing must  be  offered  to  high  scho<il  students 
in  vocational  education:  .students  must  be 
encourased  to  stay  in  school  and  to  under- 
take technical  training  or  other  occupation..l 
work  at  the  jxist-sccondary  level  Adults  mtut 
be  rrtr-:ined  to  a.ssume  the  duties  of  3-4  i.ew 
careers  per  lifetime  predicted  for  the  luture. 

PROPOSAI- 

r-.tlr  I-  ixfnip/'ir.v  progrcm-i  or  proic:'.  :'! 
rocanoTin;  education 
A  urogram  of  grants  for  Exemplary  Pro- 
gram's or  Projects  to  State  vocational  lIO■.lrds^ 
Focal  educational  aizenclcs.  and  public  and 
nrlvate  agencies,  organizations  and  institu- 
tions would  be  est.,bl!shed.  The  proprams 
and  i.rolccts  would  .erve  as  m..dels  for  qu.i,- 
ity  vf>cational  education  Examples  of  pro- 
grams which  micht  be  supported  are: 
"    Exploratory    occupational    educati.-,n    j.ro- 

"'""pro'-rnms  or  projects  to  [.rovlde  students 
educational  experience  through  part-time 
work  to  assist  In  their  maximum  develop- 
ment and  to  help  link  school  and  employ- 
ment •  ,  ,  ,, 
Guidance  and  rounselinc  to  assure  that  all 
students'  interests  and  capabilities  are  de- 
veloned  in  relation  to  career  objectives  and 
lo  ease  the  transifon  from  fchool  to  v-ork  '  \ 
Initial  iob  placement; 

Improvement  of  curricula  to  stimulate 
broad-.'-cale  innovative  changes  to  provide 
more  realistic  vocational  education  progr.-.ms 
for  vouth  and  adults  at  all  skill  levels. 

Beemnmg  with  Fiscal  Year  1971,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  exemplary  programs  wou.d 
be  apportioned  among  the  St.ites  and  outlj- 
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lni{  areaa  aa  follows  1150  OOO  would  be  ippcr- 
tloned  to  each  State  and  ni.t  more  than  2 
percent  would  be  reserved  for  outlying  ar«aa. 
and  ^e  remainder  wou;d  be  :\pportloned  ac- 
cording to  population  aged  14  through  19. 
Flfeen  million  ddlars  would  be  authorized 
for  Flacal  Year  !>«» 

Before  mikni?  i  ijr.mt  to  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  the  Commissioner  must 
find  that  In  planning  and  ciirrytng  out  the 
prn;pct  locAl  manpower  agencies,  employers. 
li.^<.r  rganlzations,  and  community  ijroups 
*  . .  b^  involved  No  project  may  be  approved 
If  the  St.ite  board  for  vocatlonHl  education 
d!.s  ipproves 

T  '.'("  //     Comolidiitton  and   smproremenf  of 
fimttng   programs 

The  prop<J8ed  legislation  would  consolidate 
III  Pl.scal  Year  1970,  existing  authority  for  vo- 
CHtional  education  programs  under  *he 
Smith-Hughes  and  Oeorge-Barden  Acis  The 
earniarfelng  by  purpose  of  uses  of  funds  under 
section  4ia)  of  the  Vocational  Educntlon  Act 
of  1963,  such  as  the  25  percent  minimum  ex- 
penuiture  for  con.^tructlon  .ind  nr  post-sec- 
ondary vocational  education  would  also  be 
removed  Non-occupntlonal  homemaklng 
w  'uui  receive  an  independent  prcgrnm 
.ir  ;    r'.zatlon 

.St.irtlng  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970  25  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  consolidated 
V  x-aMonal  education  authority  .ibove  the  ap- 
propriations :evel  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  would 
be  e.irn-.,irlt'»a  r  .r  voc  .'ioiuil  pri  ^r  mis  p.  l.(- 
IciIIv  di-slRned  for  th»  ilUadv.irit  i^od 

The  propi->sed  legislation  would  remove  the 
requirement  for  separate  matching  purpose- 
by-purpose  and  proJect-by-project  and  In- 
sTe.t.i  pro-  ■!•■  :  r  over  .11  stiiipwue  miti-n- 
Ing  The  proposal  would  provide  more  flexi- 
bility m  that  varying  proportions  of  Federal 
funds  could  be  used  in  matching  State  and 
local  funds  Federal  funds  could  then  be  di- 
rected  to  .ire.is   of    greatest   need 

The  proposal  would  also  amend  the  Viaca- 
tlonal  Education  Act  of  1963  to  establish 
a  N.itional  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  t-o  provide  for  a  broadly  representative 
State  .Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
c.ition  in  every  State. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  Includes  the 
requir<»ment  effective  in  PY  1970,  that  every 
State  submit  a  State  plan  each  year  which 
would  contain,  ir.  the  first  ve»r  a  5-year 
plan— specifying  ong-rnnge  objectives  for 
vocational  education  In  that  State — to  be 
.iupplemenred  inc  updated  In  the  State 
pl.ms  f  >r  subsequent  years  so  na  to  always 
extend  over  a  5-year  period 

The  State  plan  for  each  yesir  would  also 
contain  an  operition.M  .mnua;  pmgrim  plan 
which  would  set  forth  detailed  program  in- 
formation for  the  school  year  and  relate  an- 
nual objectives  to  those  set  forth  in  the  5- 
year  plan. 

Each  State  advbory  council  on  vocaUonal 
education  would  advise  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  on  the  development  of 
the  State  plan.  Including  long-ram^e  and  an- 
nual program  objectives  Each  State  ad- 
visory council  would  also  submit  to  the 
State  iind  to  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
an  annual  detailed  report  and  evaluation 
of  vocational  education  programs  In  the 
State.  Including  recommendations  for 
changes  considered   necessary 

The  State  plan  should  mdlcute  each  year 
th.1t  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
State  iidvisory  councils  recommendations. 
The  State  plan  would  also  Include  detailed 
Information  on  the  extent  to  which  State 
vocational  education  programs  are  utilizing 
the  experiences  and  knowledge  gained  from 
Exemplary  PTogr.ims  iind  Projects  The  State 
plan  would  contain  assurances  that  all  pol- 
icies and  procedures  concerning  administra- 
tion of  the  v(x;atlonal  education  programs 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  record  and  be 
made  reasonably  .ivallable  to  the  public  The 
StAte  plan  would  also  indicate  that  all  local 
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Tlucational  agencies  in  the  S'.itc  ii.ul  rpa^on- 
ahle  noUce  and  opportunity  fcr  puhlic  hear- 
ings on   the  State  plan 

The  Natlonnl  .Advisory  Council  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  on  regulations  and 
policy  mutters,  including  procedures  con- 
■-ernlng  the  approval  of  the  State  plans  ua 
'.veil  Li  exempl.iry  progrrtms  and  projects  It 
would  also  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Pres.dent  .'nd  the  Congre«s  on  administra- 
tion of  the  voc  itloual  education  programs 
111    the   coimtry 

The  provisions  for  lead-time  .ind  advance 
funding  authorized  in  PL  90-247  the  Kle- 
mentary  and  Secundary  Education  .'Vmi-nd- 
ments  of  1967,  would  be  brojidcned  to  in- 
clude vocational  education  progr.^ims  under 
the  P.irtiiership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  or   1968 

The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  collect  and  disseminiite 
Information  on  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  order  to  measure  the  enectlveness 
of  the  program  and  make  available  materials 
and  technical  assistance  to  State  boards  and 
local  educational  agencies  or  institutions  of 
higher  education  Initiating  or  expanding 
vocition.il  education   programs 

The  Federal  share  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
Br'm  in  tho  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
L-'btncU  would  be   lOO  percent. 

rif(e   lit— Adult   education 

Tl  e  proposal  would  lower  the  minimum 
as;.>  eligibility  requlntment  for  participation 
:n  the  Adult  Education  progmm  from  18 
t^i   If)   years  of   age 

The  proposal  would  also  Increase  the  vari- 
able percentage  for  the  set-aside  for  special 
projects  in  Adult  Education  to  from  J0-4o 
percent 


Inter-American    Cooperation    for 
Coniervation 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    KL.  IRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE8ENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
a  conference  was  held  in  Brazil  to  di.s- 
cuss  ways  in  which  the  mter-.'Xmoncan 
nations  can  be.st  work  togetlier  tor  the 
purpose  of  conserving  our  natural  re- 
souices  This  is  but  another  example  of 
the  many  ways  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  cooperate  for  their  mu- 
tual benefit 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
distin«uished  Spanish-lanuua^'e  new.s- 
paper  Diane  las  Americas,  which  com- 
ments most  favorably  on  the  Brazil  meet- 
ing: 

Pt'Buc  Information  About  the  Conservation 
or  NATune 
Lost  December.  In  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  was  held  the  Second  Round  Table  of 
Information  About  the  Conservation  of  Na- 
tures Resources,  for  which  invitations  to 
JournaUsts  and  scientists  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  OAS.  Dr  Jose  A. 
Mora  Thai  Round  Table  was  sponscjred.  In 
addition  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  by  the 
Technical  Center  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  and  by  the  Brazilian  Foundation 
for  the  Conservative  of  Nature.  The  BraztUiin 
Academy  of  Science  gave  <U1  ItB  support  to 
this  event. 

The  result  of  this  Second  Round  Table  was 
what  was  called    ■Qulnta  da  Boa  Vista  PKin   ■ 

Ten  points  covered  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  OAS.  to  the  lAPA  Technical  Cen- 
ter, to  the  scientists  and  to  the  Journalists  In 
general,  so  that  .^11  that  Is  necessary  be  made 
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known  to  prevent  the  contlnuaUon  of  the 
destruction  of  natures  renewable  resources, 
in  detriment  of  the  universal  blologlCAl  bal- 
ance .md.  ,ts  a  '-onsefiuence.  also  In  detriment 
of  mankind 

The  important  Department  of  Scientific 
.Affairs  of  the  Pan  American  Union  w.is  rep- 
res.-nt<Hl  by  Mr  Fell[)e  .Siuifuentes.  Editor  of 
the  magazine  "Inter-.Anifrtcan  Science",  tJie 
Technical  Center  of  the  Inter -.American  Press 
A.s.siH:iatlon — of  so  much  significance  for  the 
free  and  modern  Journalism  by  Mr  Gull- 
I'Tnio  Gutierrez  Vice  President  and  Manag- 
ing Director  of  that  Center.  ,ind  'he  Hound 
Fable  had  .ls  Technical  Director  the  Brazilian 
.scientist  Jose  CandUlo  de  Melo  CarvrUho  The 
Brazilian  hosts  added  t..  tlielr  friendly  wrdl- 
allty,  technical  and  pracUcAl  f;u-lllties'so  th.it 
the  Brazilian  scienUsts  .md  those  of  other 
countries  who  exp>osed  problems  concerning 
the  conservation  of  nature  could  carry  out 
their  mission  succe.ssfully 

The  journalist*  of  different  Latin  American 
countries  and  of  the  United  States  who  at- 
tended this  Second  Hound  Table  of  Informa- 
tion About  the  Conservation  of  Natures  Re- 
soiu-ces.  received  with  interest  the  brilliant 
c-x|Kjfiitlons  iif  the  technicians  .md  were  all 
ill  iigreement  with  the  pressing  nefd  to  create 
public  awareness— through  .ui  adequate  dif- 
fusion— about  the  conservation  of  nature's 
resources,  .so  that  the  deva-stutlng  unbalance 
that  results  irom  this  destruction  not  tike 
place.  Everything  in  the  universe  has  been 
ordered  in  such  ,i  way  by  the  Creator  that 
wlien  the  extinction  of  the  sf>ecles  takes 
place  .u-tlficially,  the  devastation  of  forests, 
or  tJie  loss  of  water  for  example,  the  damage 
is  of  incalculable  proportions  tor  all 

Very  meritortoiis  w.is  the  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Scientific  Alluirs  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  by  the  lAPA  Technical 
Center,  bv  the  Brazilian  Foundation  for  the 
Conservation  ol  Nature,  .md  by  the  journal- 
ists, who  not  only  heard  the  excellent  fXiK)sl- 
tlons  of  the  scientist*,  but  who  .Uso  expre,«sed 
their  points  of  view  .ibout  the  way  in  wluch 
the  governmentii  .md  society  in  general 
should  contribute  to  the  necessary  main- 
tenance of  natures  renewable  resources 


Pi-e$ident'$  Crime  Message  Lays  Founda- 
tion  for  Congressional  Action 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

"F    .NKW     YORK 

I.'.'    niE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdm'sdau.  February  7 .  1968 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wu-ii  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  me.s.sage 
on  crime  I  consider  it  an  excellent  .state- 
ment 01  the  crime  problem  facing  our 
Nation  today  and  the  steps  which  must 
be  taken  to  cope  with  it.  The  message 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  congressional 
action. 

One  area  of  the  President's  message 
wiucii  deserves  .special  emphasis  is  that 
ot  curing  the  abuses  which  now  exist  in 
our  drug  laws  To  point  out  an  example, 
imder  present  laws  the  possession  of  the 
mild  hallucinogen  marihuana  is  punish- 
able as  a  felony  while  the  sale  of  the  more 
potent  and  dangerous  LSD  is  a  misde- 
meanor The  use  of  LSD  must  be  con- 
trolled. Its  use  has  been  linked  with 
psychosis  and  undesirable  personality 
changes  Tht  American  public  and  more 
particularly  the  young  adult  population 
should  and  must  be  protected  from  the 
evils  of  LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
I  urge  action  on  the  Presidents  iiroposal 
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to  make  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale,  or 
distribution  of  LSD  pimishable  as  a 
felony. 


Idahoans   Expand  Alliance   Program  for 
More  Aid  to  People  of  Ecuador 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1968 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Partners  ol  the  Alliance,  a  non- 
Government  portion  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  is  one  of  the  best  people-to- 
people  good-will  programs  of  which  I 
have  knowledge  I  am  proud  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Idaho  lias  jiarticipated  in 
this  program  of  self-help  involving  our 
noishbors  in  South  and  Central  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article,  from 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  of  December 
5.  1967,  published  in  Boise,  Idaho,  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  Idaho's  latest  par- 
ticipation in  this  most  worthwhile  pro- 
gram: 

Idahoans  Expand  .Alliance  Program  for 

More   .Md   to   People  of   Ecvador 

(By  Jerry  GiUiland) 

Idahoans    took   steps   Monday    to   step   up 

foreign  uld  to  the  South  American  country 

of  Ecuador. 

The  steps  were  an  expansion  of  the  Idaho 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  to  include  a  state- 
wide represent.! tlon.  A  visit  to  Ecuador  some- 
time in  January  is  the  next  step  for  some 
members  of  the  group. 

Idaho  industrialists  Robert  Hansberger, 
president  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  and  J.  R. 
Simplot,  head  of  the  J.  R.  Slmplot  Co..  were 
hosts  for  the  meeting  in  Boise  which  in- 
cluded active  members  of  the  Idaho  Part- 
ners of  the  .Alliance  and  other  interested 
persons.  . 

James  Boi4n.  Washington,  D.C.,  director 
of  the  national  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Pro- 
grams, spoke  at  the  session,  describing  some 
of  the  work  other  state  organizations  are 
doing  to  assist  Latin  American  countries. 
"channel"  sorcHT 
■  People  in  this  country  are  ready  to  re- 
spond to  the  self-help  projects  of  the  people 
of  Latin  America."  Boren  said,  "they  only 
need  the  channel  to  do  it." 

Tlie  "channel"  in  this  case  is  the  Partners 
of  the  .Alliance  Programs,  a  non-government 
portion  of  the  .Mli.tncc  for  Progress,  he  noted. 
In  elTect,  the  Partners  program  involves 
the  use  of  statewide  committees  in  various 
states  dealing  directly  with  committees  In 
Latin  American  countries.  Idaho's  partner  is 
Ecuador.  Boren  said. 

Boren,  himself  an  employe  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  said 
In  an  interview  that  only  $500,000  In  tax 
dollars  has  been  spent  so  far  on  the  four- 
year-old  Partners  program. 

FUNDS    aid    transportation 

The  money  is  used  for  transportation  of 
program  development  teams  and  volunteer 
a.ssistancc,  he  said.  So  far,  the  state  com- 
mittees have  contributed  $9  million  in  the 
form  of  hospital  equipment,  generators  for 
village  community  centers,  pumps  for  wells 
and  i.aher  huch  assistance,  Boren  noted. 

Idaho  has  had  a  very  excellent  and  suc- 
cessful beginning"  in  its  partners  program, 
he  noted.  The  Qem  State  group  has  collected 
such  things  as  several  thousand  Innoculatlon 
needles,  sewing  machines,  equipment  for  a 
rural  hospital,  an  Irrigation  system,  and 
equipping  an  Ecuadorean  school. 
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The  partnership  Is  not  a  one-way  deal. 
Boren  said.  "More  important  than  the  dollar 
and  cents  tag  are  the  personal  intangibles 
that  are  involved  when  people  work  directly 
with  people,  not  with  the  focus  or  charity 
but  on  self-help  which  includes  the  element 
of  dignity." 

Latin  Americans  also  are  making  contri- 
butions to  the  UnltPd  State.'^.  he  ^aid.  In  the 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  public  schools,  two  Bolivian 
teachers  arc  .'=etting  up  a  Spanish  program. 
while  art  exhibits  irom  f evt  ral  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have  toured  the  U.S.  A  Brazil- 
ian composer  will  soon  jircsent  a  premiere 
performance  of  an  orlEinal  .>-yinphony  in 
Maine,  Boren  cited. 

The  key  to  all  Partners  projects  is  .'■eU-help 
Boren  said.  The  Latin  Americans  do  all  they 
can  do  on  a  project,  then  their  American 
partners  help  with  the  rest. 

Projects  are  outlined  by  the  committee  m 
the  Latin  American  country  and  forwarded 
to  the  U.S.  committee  in  the  slate  involved, 
he  said.  In  Idaho's  case,  the  state  committee 
will  look  at  Ecuadorean  projects  in  January 
and  then  apportion  them  to  civic  clubs  and 
other  organizations  which  might  want  to 
help. 

"Any  civic  club,  any  high  scliool  .student 
body,  neighborhood  bridge  group  or  any  in- 
dividual who  want  to  do  something  construc- 
tive can  do  it  through  the  partner  program," 
Boren  ,':ald.  "The  only  limits  are  the  limits 
to  the  imagination  of  the  people  involved." 
The  Partners  program  adds  a  much  needed 
"grass  roots"  facet  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, he  noted.  "We  have  no'  in  the  p.isl 
had  the  means  to  respond  to  the  :,mall  self- 
help  projects  In  the  villages,  we  Just  were 
not  geared  for  the  $150  to  $200  project." 
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ern  criminal  procedures  would  result  in 
more  effective  local  police  departments. 
Educational  programs  and  more  ade- 
quate compensation  for  training  person- 
nel would  attract  profes.^ionals  of  lut-'h 
caliber  into  this  o.<;.scntial  field  of  public 
service. 

■We  cannot  allow  the  minority  of  per- 
sons who  engage  in  criminal  conduct  to 
deprive  other  Americans  of  the  benefits 
of  our  society.  Congress  must  act  prompt- 
ly on  the  President's  proposals. 


H.H.H.  Didn't  Tell  Whole  Story 


Safe  Streets 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1968 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  today  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  mcssatie  on  the  challen'.^e 
of  crime  to  our  society.  I  can  think  of  no 
problem  for  which  the  public  is  demand- 
ing more  immediate  attention. 

The  acceleration  in  the  commission  of 
serious  crimes  in  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  of  utmost  concern  to  every  citi- 
zen. Statistics  indicate  that  the  risk  of 
becoming  a  victim  of  a  serious  crime  is 
constantly  Increasing.  This  unfortunate 
trend  of  disregard  for  law  and  order  is  a 
problem  of  national  proportions  requir- 
ing the  full  attention  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. While  a  majority  of  the  crimes 
committed  in  this  country— assault,  rape, 
burglary,  armed  robbery,  and  murder- 
are  matters  of  local  cognizance,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  assisting  the  States  in 
discharging  their  responsibilities  in  law 
enforcement. 

The  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  is  designed  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  promote  the  co- 
ordinated development  of  comprehensive 
lavlf  enforcement  plans. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  result- 
ant programs  would  provide  greater  pub- 
lic security  from  crime  in  our  homes,  and 
in  streets  and  other  public  places.  The 
training  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
in  techniques  necessary  to  combat  mod- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 

W<'dnr.'<day.  February  7,  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wliile 
we  all  recognize  the  .spontaneous  elo- 
quence of  our  esteemed  Vice  President, 
a  thou£;htful  commentary  on  the  incon- 
.sistpncy  of  .some  of  his  recent  pro- 
nouncements was  carefully  noted  in  the 
following  article  in  the  Aurora,  111., 
Beacon-News  on  Januaiy  19.  written  by 
Dumitru  Danielopol.  the  outstandine  in- 
ternational columni.st  of  the  Copley 
Press. 

H  H  H  Didn't  Tw  i.  Wn^ar  Stopy 
I  By  Dumitru  Danielopol  I 
Washington.— "We  have  supported  ma- 
Jorltv  rule,  human  rights  and  self  determina- 
tion'throuehout  the  world."  s.ald  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on  his  African 
tour. 

I  wish  this  were  so. 

•■We  wnll  not  abandon  ',  liem  m  the  south- 
ern sixth  of  Africa,"  the  vice  president  con- 
tinued takine  a  swijw?  at  South  Alrica, 
Rhixiesia  and  Portugal  and  their  min-.nty 
and  colonial  rules. 

What  about  other  p.irts  of  the  world  par- 
tictilnrly   the  Communist  world? 

The  "johnson-Humphrey  administration 
ha-s  abandoned  them  for  at  lea.st  100  mill:'-n 
people  living  in  Eastern  Eurf>i5e. 

Our  record  leg.irding  these  countries  is 
dismal. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions charter,  of  which  the  United  States  ;s 
one  of  the  first  signatories,  specifically 
pu.arantecs  htmian  rights  to  all  peoples,  the 
US.  has  other  obligations,  too. 

It  signed  peace  treaties  in  1947  with  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Romania,  Hungary  and  Finland. 
AU  have  human  rights  clau.ses. 

.Article  2  of  the  Treaty  with  Hungary  :.,ays: 
"Hungary  slian  t..ke  measures  necessary  to 
secure  to  all  persons  under  Hungarian  juris- 
diction, without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion,  the  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man rights  and  of  fundamental  freedoms, 
including  freedom  of  expression,  of  press 
and  publication,  uf  religious  worship,  if 
pohticr.l   option  and   public   meeting" 

The  .^ame  text  figures  in  Article  3  of  the 
treaty  with  Romania  and  Article  2  "f  the 
Bulgarian  treaty. 

Th.ese  are  equally  binding  to  all  signa- 
tories, including  the  United  States,  the  so- 
viet Union.  Prance  and  Britain. 

For  more  than  20  years  these  rights  and 
liberties  iiave  been  denied  the  peoples  of 
Bulgaria.  Hungary  and  Romania  by  the  sat- 
ellite regimes  brought  into  power  by  Russia. 
Ha.s  the  United  Nations  done  anything 
about  this? 

Why  hasn't  the  U.N.  voted  sanctions 
against  the  Communist  regimes,  as  it  did 
against  Rhodesia? 
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Why  haant  the  United  States  Insisted 
that  the  rt^hta  ind  liberties  of  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Kurope  be  respected^ 

It  may  also  be  pertinent  to  recall  that  it 
wi>«  President  Johnson  who  on  Oct  7  1966. 
cast  aside  the  laat  vestlife  >t  V  8  opfweltlon 
U>  Communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe 

In  a  New  York  speech  he  announced  a 
policy  f.f  peaceful  engaRemenf  that 
abandoned  'he  hlijh  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  the  ideals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  .md  'he  obligations  of  the  peace 
treaties  of  1947  He  c-alled  It  recognition  of 
•  the  realities  of  today 

It  was  also  President  Johnson  who  ixc- 
cepttd  a  Communist  ,is  pre-ldent  'f  the 
United  Nations  C.enenil  Assembly 

And  It  Is  the  Johnwjn  udmliilstratlon 
which  is  .id\ocatlng  massive  economic  help 
to  the  Commimlst  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope 

Lets  tell  the  whole  story  Let's  not  pose 
as  supporters  of  majority  rule,  human 
rights  and  .self  determination  throughout 
the  world   • 


American  Aimi  and  Objectives  in  South 
Vietnam 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF     VIRGINIA 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OK  HEPREi;ENT.\TIVES 

Wcdnrsdav.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  MARSH  Mr  Speaker,  without 
doubt  there  has  been  a  t-reat  deal  of  mis- 
understanding about  the  American  aims 
and  objectives  in  South  Vietnam  Re- 
cently, there  appe.npd  an  editorial  in  the 
Staunton  News-Leader  that  addresses 
Itself  to  this  doubt  .;nd  misimderstand- 
ing.  and  seeks  to  put  it  m  its  proper 
perspective 

Because  I  feel  this  editorial,  which 
draws  on  the  comments  of  General  John- 
son, the  Chief  of  StaiT  of  the  Army,  sets 
out  the  basic  reasons  for  our  commit- 
ment. I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  Members. 
The  article  '"ollows: 

Answers  fcJtKsriONS  on  War 
Am^jng  major  causes  of  oppc«iUon  in  this 
c  luntry.  ,uid  probably  .ibroad.  to  the  war  m 
V;etn.un  .ire  misunderstanding  of  the  con- 
duct -f  that  wax  and  failure  to  grasp  the 
menace  .f  Conunuiust  .ig^ression  to  free  [peo- 
ples everywhere  In  .i  recent  address  to  ,i 
group  of  newspaper  men.  Oen  Harold  K 
Johnson,  chief  of  staff  of  the  U  S  .-Vrmy  made 
what  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
popular  imderstanding  of  both  of  these  fac- 
tors, were  it  possible  to  get  the  text  of  his 
address  to  all  .Americans 

Because  what  Oen  Johnson  said  is  so 
Informative  and  :o  the  jxjlnt  The  Leader 
Papers  begin  today  a  serial  pubUcatlon  of 
his  .uldrees  It  Is  probably  too  long  to  attract 
the  readership  it  merits  if  published  in  o^e 
t.iKe  The  following  initial  cJiapter  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  installments  which  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  read  We  urge  all  who  wish  a 
better  understanding  ,.f  the  war  to  read  each 
one 

"VIETNAM:      QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS 

"(By  Gen  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff 
USA) 

•  One  This  is  a  dimcult  war  for  Journalists 
Two    It  Ls  a  difficult  war  for  every  .\merlcan. 

Why  is  this  a  difficult  war  for  Journalists' 
To  start  with,  it  is  a  war  without  Iront 
lines-  with.rut  key  terriun  featuree-  without 
a  Remagen  bridgehead  to  .seize,  a  GuadalcAnal 
to  .assault.  i>r  a  Pusan  !»erinieter  for  a  valiant 
suuid    and    dramatic    breakout     There    Juat 
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aren't  the  st^indard  comb.it  tvltuuions  that 
lend  the«Melve«  U)  spectacular  .uid  «islly 
understood  r««p.jrung  in  the  rare  instances 
where  such  .situations  do  .irlse  they  are 
oft^n  brought  directly  into  our  living 
r-«.ms  live  ,uid  In  rul,.r  C<^>mpetlng  :i«-,unst 
that  kind  of  live  action,  the  war  correepond- 
ent  haa  a  troublesome  time  winning  the 
readers'  or  lUtcners'  attention  with  reports 
on  paclflcatlon  naUon  biulding.  and  social 
and  economic  progress 

"Why  Is  this  a  difficult  war  for  every  Amer- 
ican'' Well,  in  the  first  place  >he  public  tr<, 
would  prefer  t^>  read  .ibnit  the  Rem.igen 
bridges  and  the  Guadalcmals  We  would  Uke 
our  victories  :<>  show  up  .is  well-defined  lines 
on  a  map  But  the  thing  which  causes  pverv 
.\merlc^in  the  greatest  difficulty  us  simply  the 
nature  of  the  whole  Vietnam  problem 

■  Because  of  its  Impact  on  the  future  >.f  free 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Vietnam  is  one 
of  the  most  Imposing  problems  that  h.is  faced 
our  n.itlon  It  is  a  problem  becau.se  it.=;  solu- 
uon  demands  special  understanding  convic- 
tion, and  support  from  the  .'Unerican  people 
The  enemy  knows  this  and  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit every  opportunity  th.it  presents  itself" 
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..bove  10  million  and  to  absorb  so  many 
people  of  so  varied  backgrounds  caused  con- 
siderable problems  in  the  host  countries  all 
over  the  world  This  must  have  been  the 
reason  why  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  West- 
ern Europe  a  somewhat  tonsue-in-cheek 
definition  was  coined  which  sounded  like 
'.Ms. 


Intnnation.^l  Communiim:  A  Study  in 
Designs  and  Intrigues 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPREFENTATIVES 

Wfdnesdav.  Februaru  7.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  .'Speaker,  more  voices 
are  beuii;  raided  to  alarm  the  .American 
people  at;ain.st  the  desinns  and  intnsues 
of  the  itodlp.ss  materialistic  philosophy 
of  communism 

Many  of  the  warnings  come  from  the 
increasing  number  of  citizens  from 
former  free  countncs.  from  men  who 
have  ieen  the  forced  application  of  un- 
workable Bolshevik  theories  and  propa- 
ganda and  their  rejection  by  awakened 
peoples. 

Such  was  the  .speech  of  Prof  Nicholas 
Nyaradi.  former  .Mini-iU'r  of  Finance  of 
Hungary  and  presently  chairman  o'  the 
School  of  International  Studies.  Bradley 
University.  Peoria.  Ill 

His  statement  is  invaluable  to  any 
student  LiraspinK  to  undersund  the  ko- 
ings  on.  direction  and  intentions  in  the 
restless  world,  and  I  include  Profes.sor 
Nyaradis  .spet-ch  fo'lowum  my  com- 
ments : 

The    c  ..MMfNisT    Party    in    International 

A»TAias 
(By  Prof    Dr    Nicholas  Nyaradi.  former  Min- 
ister of  Finance  of  Hungary,  and  chairman 
of    the    School    of    Internnllonal    -Studies. 
Bradley  University.  Peoria.  Ill  ) 
The  Bolshevik  revolution  in   1917  signaled 
the   beginning  of   the  greatest   mass  exrxlus 
of  human  beings  the  world  has  known  .since 
the  migration  of  peoples  In  the  early  Middle 
Ages    The  stream  of  reUigees  from  Commu- 
nism stirted  with  millions  of  Russians  tleeln" 
the  red  terror  the  Bolsheviks  have  established 
m   their   homeland   and  continued   with   the 
mass    movement    of    Poles.    East    Germans 
Czechoslovaks,       Hungarians.        Romanians 
lugoslavians    ..nd    Bulgarians    to    reach    its 
cUm.'ix  during  the  liist  decade  in  the  night  of 
North   Vietnamese.   North   Koreans   and   Cu- 
bans 

The  total  number  of  those  who  were  not 
permitted  to  vole  in  their  own  countries  so 
they  chose  to     vote  with  their  feet"  Is  weU 


■  A  refugee  's  a  man  who  has  lost  absolutely 
everything  except   his  foreign   .iccent " 

Tills  was  certainly  our  case  when  my  wife 
and  I  arrived  in  the  United  -States' some 
i;?btecn  years  :;go  Yet  todav  when  we  are 
i.ot  refugees  :.nymore— being  the  proud  and 
happ'-'  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  parents  of  two  American 
b.rn  chUdren-I  leel  that  eighteen  vears 
a?o  there  .still  was  one  valuable  item  among 
our  meager  belongings  with  which  we  arrived 
in  the  -New  World  This  Item  had  no  mone- 
t:iry  \alue  and  could  not  be  confiscat«'d  by 
guards  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain becau.se  It  was  Invisible  and  Intangible^ 
It  was  the  first-hand  experience  which  I 
brought  with  me  from  three  vears  of  struggle 
observation  and  contact  with  the  highest 
echelons   of  Communist   leadership 

On  November  6.  1947.  Mrs  Nvaradi  and  I 
were  sitting  in  a  reserved  box  of  the  'diplo- 
matic row  "  m  -Moscow's  Bolshol  Theater  The 
occasslon  was  the  thirtieth  annlversarv  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  .speaker  was 
Vvacheslav  Molotov-at  that  time  loreign 
minister  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Besides      the      usual      outbursts      against 
Western  imperialism  '  and  'capitalistic  en- 
circlement' .Molotovs  .speech  contained   two 
highly  important  aspects  First  he  announced 
that  the  r.t-jmlc  bomb  cca-sod  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican  monopoly  and   then   he  wound   up   his 
address    with    a    rather    ominous    statement 
declaring    that    'World    War    I    has    brought 
the  victory  of  Coinmuni.sm  in  Rtwsla    World 
War  II  resulted  m  the  Communist  takeover 
of    the    half   of    both    Europe   and    Asia    and 
World  War  III  will   ir.evitablv   result   in   the 
victory  of  Communl.sm  al!  over  the  world  " 
Hearing  this  I  turned  toward  Cieneral  Wal- 
ter Bedell  Smith,  the  .\merlcan  amba.^isador 
who  w(us  .seated   in   the  adjoining   box   wrh 
-'.;s  diplomatic  family  and  .isked  him  about 
!'i.s   opinion   concerning    the    Molotov   state- 
ments. General  Smith  dismissed  them   with 
a    shrug    of    the    shoulder    as      mere    or'-pa- 
ganda"  and  I  understood  that  this  w.-is  al.so 
the  opinion  of  most  Western  diplomats  who 
were  accredited  at   that   time   in   the   Soviet 
capital. 

The   following  day  I   l-ad   one  of   my  sev- 
eral meetings  with  First  -Soviet  Deputy  Prime 
Minister     Anast.is     Mikoyan     who     was     my 
counterpart  in   those  long  and  tedious  dip- 
lomatic  negotiations   which   brought   me    to 
Moscow.    Using    the    unfortunate    Potsdam 
agreement   as   a    lever.    Russia    lodged   .<   :;oo 
million     dollars     claim     of     war     reparations 
against   Hungary   and   I— :is   the   Minister     .f 
Finance   of    the    Republic   of   Hungarv-was 
trying  desperately  to  whittle  down  this  out- 
rageous amount  which  threatened  my  coun- 
try With  immediate  economic  collapse    (.After 
seven  months  of   bickering  with   Mikoyan   I 
'A-as  finally  able  to  reduce  this  claim   to  i'-s 
than  one  fourth  of  Its  original  amount— t.o 
40  million  dollars  While  I  feel  that  I  must  be 
the   only    living   jierson    on    earth    who   ever 
succeeded  In  taking  out   155  million  dollars 
from  Stalin's  own  pcK^ket   this  still   did   not 
do  me  too  much  good    A  tew  months  later 
when    I    had    to    flee    Hungary    (or    my    life 
suhn   was  ..b!e   to   utke   back    not   only   the 
155   million   dollars,   but    unfortunately    the 
whole  of  my  native  land 

While  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
in  Ideas  and  phlk>sophy  Mikoyan  and  I  have 
developed  -ome  kind  of  a  grudging  and  re- 
luctant respect  toward  each  other  which— 
I  believe— was  based  mostly  on  mutually 
recognizing  each  other  s  training  and  expe- 
rience m  the  Held  of  economics  and  finances. 
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Under  such  conditions  I  have  asked 
Mikoyan  point  blank  about  the  meaning  of 
Molotov '8  statement  concerning  the  atomic 
bomb.  Mlkoyan's  answer  was  just  as  brief 
and  to  the  point  when  he  told  me  that 
Molotov  meant   exactly  what  he  said. 

Shortly  after  my  flight  from  Hungary  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post" — an  important 
.American  magazine — asked  me  to  write  for 
them  three  articles  about  my  diplomatic  ex- 
l)orlcnce8  in  the  Soviet  capital  and  in  which 
I  also  mentioned  my  conversation  with 
Mikoyan  and  expressed  my  opinion  that  the 
Soviets  have  already  developed  an  atomic 
l>omb. 

After  the  articles  were  published  In  the 
Spring  of  1949  I  was  deluged  by  letters  from 
readers  who  accused  me  of  scare  tactics  and 
alarmist  propaganda  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can authorities  declared  that  Russia  will 
not  i>ossess  usable  atomic  weapons  for  an- 
other five  or  even  ten  years.  However,  this 
Hood  of  critic, il  letters  .suddenly  stopped 
when  in  September  of  1949  President  Tru- 
man tersely  annouiiced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  detonated  its  first  atomic  device. 
Today— almost  two  decades  later — West- 
ern chancelleries  still  dismiss  important 
Communist  foreign  [x>Ilcy  statements  as 
"mere  |)ropaganda"  or  as  "talking  to  the 
Itallery."  However.  I  feel  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  lesson  I  have  learned  in  my 
seven  months  ordeal  in  Mo.scow  was  the  dis- 
covery that  one  cannot  draw  a  dividing  line 
between  Communist  propaganda  and  Com- 
munist foreign  policy,  the  two  are  closely 
linked  and   Seed  on  each  other. 

In  spue  of  the  spectacular  success  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  the  last  decades  the 
remaining  iree  part  of  the  world  still  stub- 
bornly closes  Its  eyes  and  ears  to  the  Increas- 
ing danger  smnals  of  Communist  conquest 
and  domination. 

When  Lenin  came  to  power  in  1917  in 
Russia  he  succeeded  with  the  help  of  a 
handful  c>f  supporters — less  than  one  tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Russia.  And  tixlay  this  small  group — as  well 
as  their  heirs  -md  successors — dominate  13 
countries  which  include  the  forty  percent 
of  the  population  and  one-third  of  the  land 
area  of   the  world. 

More  than  one  billion  people  in  13  differ- 
ent countries  all  over  the  world  live  under 
Communist  governments  today — and  there 
was  not  one  single  case  in  which  these  gov- 
ernments would  have  been  established  by  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  these  different  na- 
tions -us  the;e  Communist  governments  were 
all  established  by  force,  violence,  armed  .ag- 
gression and  fubver-sion.  i  The  only  exception 
was  the  small  Indian  state  of  Kerala  where 
the  elected  Communist  government  misman- 
aged the  utlalrs  ol  the  state  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  Socialist  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
of  India  had  to  use  federal  power  to  oust  the 
Conunumst  criminals  from  the  Kerala  gov- 
ernment) . 

Communist  aggression  has  succeeded  to 
subjugate  in  less  than  a  hall  century  such 
l.irge  areas  and  populations  that,  compared 
to  this  success,  all  the  past  conquerors,  dic- 
tators and  aggressors  of  world  history — the 
Alexanders,  the  Neros.  the  Genghis  Khans, 
the  Napoleons,  the  Hitlers  and  the  Tojos — 
look  as  fumbling  amateurs  compared  to  the 
leaders  of  Moscow  and  of  Peiping. 

Yet.  the  great  tragedy  of  our  times  lies  in 
the  fact  that  this  success  was  achieved  not 
in  the  name  of  an  invincible  doctrine  and 
victory  was  not  won  by  Communist  demigods 
ten  feet  t.all.  I  have  known  personally,  per- 
haps, more  Communist  government  leaders 
than  any  other  statesman  or  diplomat  of  the 
West  and  I  came  to  know  them  as  men  who 
were  riddled  with  fear  and  inferiority  com- 
plexes trying  desperately  to  make  an  un- 
workable system  work. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  Communist 
aggression  can  be  found — incredibly  enough 
— in  the  Ignorance,  the  Indifference,  in  the 
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apathy  and  in  the  taking  for  granted  atti- 
tude of  those  they  want  to  destroy — our- 
selves! 

When  I  try  to  analyze  Communist  aggres- 
sion I  speak  not  only  on  the  basis  of  history 
books  or  research.  My  professor  in  Commu- 
nist aggression  was  no  less  an  authority  than 
Joseph  Stalin.  My  teacher  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy  was  Vyacheslav  Molotov  and  I  re- 
ceived first-hand  lectures  in  the  tield  of  So- 
viet economics  from  Anastas  Mikoyan  I  have 
watched  closely  Niklta  Khrushchev  ;is  he 
muscled  himself  Into  power  ))y  treachery 
and  deceit  and  I  knew  i)ersonally  Alexander 
Kosygln — the  present  Soviet  Prime  Minis- 
ter irom  the  time  he  was  ihe  Finance  Min- 
ister of  Russia  and  my  counterpart  in  the 
Soviet  government,  (As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
still  have  reason  to  believe  that  Kosypin 
is  not  much  more  than  a  hL'urehead  in  the 
present  power  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  have  always  known  him  as  a  well  estab- 
lished technical  expert  in  the  field  of  finances 
and  economics,  who.  however,  was  then — and 
I  believe  is  today— a  political  nonentity.  So 
I  feel  that  if  Kosygln  is  today  the  real  po- 
litical boss  of  Russia  then  I  just  as  well 
could  be  either  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople or  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  i 

It  was  this  background  over  which  I  have 
built  my  present  position  -is  an  .'\mencan 
college  professor  and  college  administrator — 
as  well  as  a  proud  and  grateful  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  .'\merica.  I  keep  in  close 
contact  not  only  with  many  of  my  friends 
who  are  statesmen,  diplomats  or  business 
leaders  in  the  free  countries  of  tho  world  but 
also  watch  closely  the  developments  vn  the 
United  Ststtes  as  i  am  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  Repubhcan  Party. 

From  this  vantage  point  of  obsc-rvation  it 
was  not  too  difficult  for  me  to  establish  the 
main  objective  of  Russian  and  Chinese  lor- 
eign policy  which  is.  was  and  v,1ll  remain 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Soviet  Union  alV  the  People  s  Repub- 
lic of  China  need  desperately  new  areas,  new 
sources  of  raw  materials,  new  industrial  po- 
tential in  order  to  susuiin  and  expand  their 
political,  social  and  economic  systems  .-Vs 
long  as  this  power  potential  is  available  in 
the  United  States,  neither  Russia  nor  Red 
China  can  hope  to  dominate  permanently  the 
North  American  continent — and  the  rest  of 
the  free  countries  of  the  world  -Irom  several 
thousand  miles  of  distance. 

The  very  existence  of  the  United  States 
today  is  a  roadblock  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion exactly  as  the  "fleet  in  Ijemg"  was  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Pax  Bntannica  '  in  the 
19th  century.  Once  the  United  States  is  de- 
stroyed not  only  its  allies— like  Great  Britain 
or  Western  Germany — would  go  down  the 
Conxmunist  drain,  but  even  the  existence  of 
outright  neutralistic  countries  like  Switzer- 
land or  Sweden  would  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
(And  while  certain  strains  exist  today — in  my 
opinion  regrettably  enough — in  American^ 
South  African  relations,  even  the  future  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  how  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  repel,  contain  or  discourage  world- 
wide Communist  aggression ) . 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  important  role  and  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  in  lives, 
as  well  as  in  gold,  the  United  States  was  will- 
ing to  bear  in  order  to  repel  Communist  ag- 
gression— still  oddly  enough  it  was  the  same 
United  States  which  in  so  many  instances 
came  to  the  aid  of  various  Communist  gov- 
ernments when  they  were  about  to  crumble 
under  the  burden  of  their  own  shortcom- 
ings and  contradictions. 

While  it  cannot  be  stated  in  pood  con- 
science that  this  was  all  part  of  a  precon- 
ceived plan,  yet  historical  facts  point  clearly 
towards  the  important  role  the  United  SUates 
has  played — unwillingly  and  unwittingly— in 
building  up  the  Frankenstein  monster  of 
Communist  aggression. 
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When  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  the 
new  Soviet  government  was  crumbling  as  a 
consequence  of  the  severe  food  shortage  in 
Russia,  it  was  the  l.trge  scale  charitable  ven- 
ture of  a  thoroughly  great  American— Her- 
bert H<x)ver--whlch  saved  Russia  from  the 
threat  of  famine  and  Lenin's  government 
Irom  collapse 

.American  engineers  and  technicians  were 
instrumental  in  the  large  scale  Industrializa- 
tion of  Ru.ssia  during  the  lirst  five  year  iilans 
between  1928  and  1938.  while  at  the  same 
Time  their  .Soviet  counterparts  enjoyed  Uie 
help  and  the  hospit.Uity  of  American  auto- 
mobile f.ictories  where  they  studied  American 
in.iss  production  techniques  and  procedures, 
intellectuals  :n  the  United  States  openly 
l)raised  Communism  ana  Communists  dur- 
ing the  1930's  and  l!)40's  and  .m  American 
president  ))roudly  declared  that  he  has  sev- 
eral Communists  among  his  best  Iriends 

In  October  1941  United  States  Ambass.idor 
W  .\verell  Harriman  signed  the  .so-called 
"Fir.sl  Mo.scow  Protocol"  in  which  the  United 
States  pledged  to  give  l.irge  scale  lend-and- 
lease  aid  to  Russia  .it  a  time  when  America 
was  .still  a  neutral  country,  as  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  did  not  t.ike  place 
onlv  until  two  inonths  l.iter--in  December 
1941. 

The  21  billion  dollars  -.vorth  of  lend-.ind- 
lease  aid  i  valued  at  1938  wholesale  prices) 
did  not  'Jiily  provide  Russia  with  enough 
inilit.iry  equipment  to  keep  some  180  .Soviet 
divisions  lighting  during  the  war  but  also 
constituted  a  long  range  investment  In  tlie 
industrial-military  capability  of  the  -Soviet 
Union.  Railroad  rolling  stock,  blast  furnaces 
.iiid  oncnhcarth  furnaces,  machines  and  ma- 
chine tools  which  were  received  irom  the 
United  States  wero  used  in  the  -Soviet  Union 
for  .1  long  time  .ilter  liie  war  came  to  an 
end  and  provided  Russia  with  the  solid  foun- 
dations which  were  needed  to  develop  the 
country  into  the  industrial  giant  it  is  today. 
(A  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation  I  was 
negotiating  with  was  the  former  head  of 
the  Soviet  lend-lease  purchasine  ommission 
in  the  United  St.itcs,  He  told  ine  how  the 
Soviet  Union  received  blueprints,  iiatenis  and 
information  on  .American  industrial  produc- 
tion .md  I  myself — when  \isiting  a  l.irtte 
automobile  plant  in  Moscow- -counted  some 
900  v.-trious  pieces  of  machinery  which  were 
marked  "Made  in  Pittsburgh"  or  M.ide  m 
Detroit")  . 

The  Teheran.  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments which  resulted  in  handing  over  the 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to 
the  tender  mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  only  cause— at  least  indirectly— the  en- 
slavement of  100  million  cultured,  civilized 
and  God-fearing  people,  but  these  acree- 
ments  are  also  responsible  for  the  consider- 
able increase  m  the  Russian  miliuiry  i^oten- 
tial  because  of  the  inclusum  ot  these  highly 
industrialized  countries  into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

In  1946 — at  a  time  when  the  anti-commu- 
nist members  in  the  Polish.  Czechoslovak 
and  Hungarian  coalition  povernments  were 
already  fighting  with  their  backs  against  tlje 
wall  the  constantly  increasing  Communist 
pressure  in  their  countries — fleneral  Oeoriie 
C.  Marshall  wanted  to  persuade  c;enoralis- 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  particinate  in  fuch 
a  coalition  government  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  And  when  Chiang— seeinp  the 
fate  ol  these  coalition  governments  lii  Eu- 
rope—rejected General  Marshall's  suggestion 
the  United  States  punished  him  by  cancel- 
ling its  economic  and  military  aid  to  China, 
which  then  led  directly  to  the  Communi.'-.t 
take-over  on  the  Chinese  mainUoid. 

In  the  Korean  war  General  Dougl.a.s  Mac- 
Arthur  requested  several  times  the  author- 
ity to  smash  the  Red  Chinese  invaders  in 
their  "privileged  sanctuary"  behind  the  Yalu 
river.  Today  we  know  that  at  that  time  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  totally  unpre- 
pared to  meet  such  a  challenge  and  Red 
China's  militarv  power  could  have  been  de- 
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•troyed  before  it  reached  lu  present  fright- 
ening pro|x>rtiou  Instead.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  waa  relieved  .jf  his  ojmmand  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  for  insubordination'  and 
the  United  States  has  settled  for  a  status 
qun  making  the  Korean  oonfliot  the  first 
war  in  American  history  which  did  nut  end 
with  a  vlcton,'  for  the  United  .St^ites. 

When    In    1956    the    Hungarian    revaluUon 
sh  M  ,|c    the   Kremlin    In    Its   f  .iindaaons   and 
threatened    with    c  illapse    the    Ru-sslan    and 
the  Chinese  Communist  -■mptr*";.   *f  sh-aild 
Just    remember    Mao    Tse-tiinR's    frightened 
speech   at   that   time   -  .   .    ( 'let   a   thousand 
fl   wers  bl«x>m,  let  a  thousand  thoughts  pre- 
vnr  )    the   United   States   limited   herself    to 
denouncing  the  Soviet  brutality  in  Hun?arv 
With  strongly  wordfd  speeches  In  the  United 
N.i::ons    Therei'ls  strong  evidence  today  that 
If    the    Hungarian    freedom    flghtors    would 
h  ive  received  only  token  help  from  the  West 
In    1956    then    not    only    the    other    captive 
nitlona  of  Europe  would  have  risen  against 
their    Soviet    masters — and    It    would    have 
been    Impossible    for   Russia    to   subdue    the 
simultaneous  revolutions  of  100  million  peo- 
ple  In   eight   dllferent   countries — but   there 
were  also  serious  signs  of  mutiny  among  the 
Soviet    troops    deployed    In    Hungary.    There 
w;\s.   however    .it   least  one   important   voice 
In    .America    which    stated    that    the    United 
SUtes  went  f.ar  beyond    non-lnterventlnn"  in 
Hungary     Representative    .Michael    Pelghan 
(Democrat    of    Ohl.n     read    Into    Mie    Cr.N- 
GHESstoNAL  R5:<  oRo.  Volume  I0«,  part  14   page 
18785.  a  telegrim  which  was  sent  by  the  State 
Department    on    .Vovember   2.    13.58    to   Joslp 
Broz   Tito.   President    of   Communist    Yugo- 
slavia  in   which   the  opinion   w^s   expressed 
that   the  United  States  does  not   look  with 
favor  up.in  the  establishment  of  unfriendly 
governments    to    the    Soviet    Union    on    the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Unicn   It  Is  Interesting 
to   note   that   by    that   Ume   the   Hungarian 
revolution    was    completely    successful     the 
Russian    occupation    troops    were    retreating 
from    Hungary    .and    the    Soviets— obviously 
worried    about    the    possibility    of    Western 
lnter\enUon   in   Hungary— were    negotiating 
in  Budapest  with  the  tore  Nagy  guvernment 
about  Hungary's  withdrawal  fr:.ra  the  War- 
saw piict. 

However.  If  Congressman  Pelghan's  state- 
ment was  based  on  correct  facts— and  Ui  my 
knowledge  the  existence  of  such  a  telegram 
wits  never  denied— then  this  message  might 
have  illevlatet;   the  Soviet  fear  from  .-imerl- 
citi   intervention.   Two   davs   after   the   tele- 
gram -Aas  dispatched  a  S..viet  army  of  200- 
000   men  and  6.000   tanks   Invaded   Hungary 
on  November  4,  1956  and  crushed  the  revolu- 
tion m  a  blood  both.  Under  such  conditions 
It  would  seem  plausible   that   this   telegram 
might    have    been    the    green    light    which 
prompted    the   Soviet    invasion    of    Hungary 
at    the    time    of    the    greatest    crisis    In    the 
Communist  world    And  If  this  telegram  real- 
ly   expressed    the    ..iflcial    position    of    the 
Ijnited  States  government  it  would  not  seem 
exug-erated  to  say  that  it  not  onlv  prevented 
this  way  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet  colo- 
ni;d  empire  in  Europe  but  perhaps  also  the 
cj.lapse  of  Conununism  In  Russia  and  even- 
tu.illy  In   China. 

The  Ill-fated  landing  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
In  Cuba  in  1961  has  ultimately  helped  Fidel 
Ciwtro  to  tighten  his  grip  on  this  newly 
eotabluhed  Communist  military,  economic 
and  propaganda  base  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere Aiid  While  the  late  President  John 
t  Kennedy  in  1962  successfully  c.Uled  the 
Soviet  bluff  m  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
Americas  unwiUingness  at  that  time  to 
eliminate  the  Communist  power  base  in  the 
Western  hemLsphere  might  have  been  the 
nrbt  factor  which  started  the  slow  disin- 
tegration of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganlZiUlon  The  original  American  condition 
to  lift  the  -n.ival  quarantine'  around  Cuba 
was  that  international  Inspection  should 
certify    the    remov.'U    of    the   Soviet   missiles 
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f.-o.-n  the  island  When  NlkHa  Khrnsh.  hcv 
insisted  that  Fidel  Castro  Is  unwilling"  to 
permit  such  International  l.i.spectlon  the 
United  State's  w.is  satisfied  t.>  phouigraph 
Soviet  freighter  which  were  hauling  'arge 
larpaulln-covered  clwrar  .shape  objects  as 
prL«f  of  the  rcniov.U  of  the  .Soviet  mls.sUes 
This  WIS  the  time  when  rumors  started  In 
various  CapitnU  .s.iyiiur.  In  etfert  that  :f  Mie 
United  suites  Is  unwilling  to  enforce  Its  own 
conditions  ,ii  90  miles  t.j  the  *nuih  .f  its 
border  how  will  it  come  to  the  rescue  of  an 
ally  which  was  atucked  5000  miles  away' 

In  1963  large  scale  sales  of  American  I'r.iln 
t.5  Russia  saved  the  S<,vlet  ijovernment  from 
the  coiusequenccs  of  .,n  ucute  foiKl  shortace 
and  from  the  resulting  popular  discontent 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  Russlas  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States— both  In  words  and 
deeds— wiis  .as  unyielding  as  ever  and  even 
the  antl-.\merlcan  demonstrations  and  de- 
nunciations of  the  all-gedly  defunct  Stalin- 
ist era  were  rcactlvUited  as  an  Instrument  of 
S<ivlet  foreign  p.)lli-y 

While  thLs  brief  d.jcument.itlon  of  United 
States  help  to  governments,  the  main  ptirpose 
or    which    still    remains    the    destruction    of 
America.  Is  Impressive    the  ^eat  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  believe  that  this  interest- 
ing pattern  wns  the  part  of  conscious  or  de- 
liberate  planning    The   overwhelming   opin- 
ion of  Americans  Is  that  we— In  our  constant 
que.st    for   peace-have   made    unintentional 
rnlstakes  and   thut  our  frequent   support  of 
Communist    governments    md    their    objec- 
tives   was    motivated    by    good    Intentions 
(There  was  perhaps  only  one— now  forgotten 
but  important— dl.'isenting  voice  in  this  ,  on- 
nectlon     that  of   the   late  J^vmes   Forrf-st.ill 
the  hrst  Secretiiry  of  Defense  of  the  United 
States    He  once  said  that  if  .so  many  of  our 
actions   were   the   results   of   mistakes     then 
how  is  It  possible  that  all  these  mistakes  al- 
ways tiu-ned  out  to  favor  our  ixdversartes  and 
never  oiu-selves?) 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  stand  which 
the  United  States  takes  at  the  pre.sent  when 
It  opposes  Communist  aggression  In  Viet 
Nam.  Is  quite  different  from  the  rcncral  pat- 
tern Of  the  last  thr'-e  decades  While  the  war 
alms  of  the  United  States  in  Vict  Nam  .seem 
to  be  Just  as  limited  as  thev  wtre  In  Korea 
(containment  of  aggression  without  clear- 
cut  military  victory,,  yet  ihe  American 
bombings  of  Communist  mllltan-  Inslalla- 
Uons  m  North  Viet  Nam.  as  well  as  the  con- 
spicuous absence-untu  now  at  least-of 
Chinese  ■volunteers"  show  a  considerably 
harder  line  of  American  policy  than  was  the 
case  in  any  previous  confrontation  with 
Communist  aggression. 

We  have  also  to  state  that  In  spite  of  past 
mistakes  and  in  spite  of  the  Increasing  eff-.rts 
of  the     New  Left'  m  the  United  States    the 
great   majority   of    the   American   pe<mle  nre 
genuinely  worried  about  Cumiminlst  aggres- 
sion and   are   willing   to   bear   the  necessary- 
sacrifices    both    In    American    lives    and    In 
American    gold    to    oppc«c    this    aggression. 
While   the  Vietnamese   war   is  certainly   not 
popular  with   the  American   pe-iple    yet  the 
;,Teat    majority    of    Americans    uip'jwrt    the 
President  In  the  stand  he  takes  .-.--alnst  fom- 
mumst  .iggrcsslon    If  criticism  is  voiced  it  is 
not  so  much   because  >:l  our  sland   In   Viet 
Nam.  but  because  the  people  would  like  to 
see  the  war  ended  by  the  full  use  of  Ameri- 
can technical  power  .and  milltar}-  iuperloritv 
(This    was    clearly    demonstrated    In    public 
opinion  polls  taken  at  the  end  of  June  1966 
and  which  showed  that  President  Johnson's 
sagging   popularity   had   Increased   after   the 
new  American  uir  attacks  on  ..U  installations 
in      the     previously        off     Iimiu "     Hanol- 
Halphong  area  were  announced ) 

The  general  explanation  and  Justification 
of  the  .Unericau  .stand  In  Asia  is  the  guaran- 
tee which  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Messrs.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  have  given  to  the  people  of  South 
Vict  Nam  in  order  that  they  should  be  able 
to  preserve  their  right  of  self-determination 


Whil.:'  this  .-irtiument  has  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  Idealistic  stale  of  mind  of  the  aver- 
age American,  yet  one  hears  more  and  m<  re 
about  the  so-called  ■domino  theory"  which- - 
In  view  of  the  past  record  of  Communist  ag- 
gression—contains a  strong  element  of  real- 
ism t.K>  According  to  this  theory  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  Irom  South  Viet' Nam  would 
not  only  result  In  the  Communl.st  takeover 
of  that  country,  but  would  encourage  Com- 
munist aggression  against  other  countries 
too.  which  would  topple  like  falling  dom- 
inoes- in  a  chain  reaction  Or.  as  I  have  de- 
scrlljed  this  situation  recently  in  one  of  mv 
classes  at  Bradley  University:  "Xf  we  wlili- 
drcw  today  iro.n  Viet  Nam.  "in  two  years  we 
would  have  to  fight  In  Tlialland.  In  live  vc.irs 
in  tlie  Philippines  .md  In  ten  years  cither  in 
Hawaii  or  at  the  Goklen  Gate  Bridge  in  San 
Francisco.' 

Several  prominent  pohtlcians  and  public 
opiiuon  leaders  in  the  United  States  who 
oppv>s«  President  Johnson.s  policy  In  Viet 
Nam.  question  the  validity  of  the  domino 
theory,  but  the  past  tragic  record  of  appease- 
ment of  both  Nazi  and  Communist  aggres- 
slon  cert.alnly  supports  It.  I-for  ono-am  a 
.staunch  believer  in  the  "domino  theory"  as 
I  happen  to  be  the  native  of  a  country- 
Hungary- which  W.IS  one  of  the  twelve 
"dominoes"  which  fell  to  d  mmunl»t  .iggres- 
slon  during  the  host  two  decades 

There  would  be.  of  course,  a  third— and 
very  forceful- .argument  to  .Mipport  the 
American  stand  In  Viet  Nam  Would  It  be 
possible  that  one  day  the  free  world  will 
recognize  the  fact  thai  If  we  would  continue 
on  the  tragic  road  we  were  w.ilkmg  ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11— constantly  retreat- 
ing, constantly  compromising,  const.-.ntlv 
giv-ing  away  our  rights  and  the  rights  of 
others— then.  llnaUy,  we  would  be  pu.^hed 
.ignlnst  the  wall  and  we  still  would  have  to 
fl'-'ht  But  by  that  time  I  m  afraid  we  would 
have  nothing  left  to  fight  with  and  wo 
Would  have  nothing  left  to  fight  for 

While  the  pattern  of  Communl.n   aggres- 
sion was  clearly  established  durln"  the  list 

iic'oo''^"/''"!^  '"  ^^^  f'^''^'^"  P^''"-^-  "f  the 
USSR  nnd  then  later  In  the  official  attitude 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  it  Is  ln*er- 
ectlng  to  observe  the  perfect  co-ordination 
between  these  policies  and  the  various  Com- 
munist parties  and  Communist  sympathlyers 
all  over  the  world 

During  the  first  21  months  of  World  W.ir 
II.  when  Britain  was  staggering  under  the 
blows  of  the  Nazi  w:\r  machine.  Communist 
Rus.sla  and  .Nazi  Germ:inv  were  co-operating 
with  each  other  in  full  harmony  under  the 
terms  of  the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  .icreement 
.\s  late  .as  in  June  1941  American  Commu- 
nists were  picketing  the  White  House  .md 
demonslrr.tlng  .icaini-t  the  ;K.ssibility  of  the 
United  States  entering  the  vv.ir  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain.  When  Germany  suddenly 
invaded  Russia  on  June  21.  1941  t.he  same 
Communist  demonstrators — still  carrying 
their  signs  which  read:  "Let  God  save"  the 
King,  the  Yanks  .are  not  coming" — were  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  only  to  re.ippear  a  few 
hours  later  demanding  America's  immediate 
entry  Into  the  war  on  the  .side  of  Russia  and 
Great  Britain. 

During  the  thirties  and  the  forties  left- 
wing  elements  ,'•.!!  over  the  Western  world 
were  busy  In  explaining  that  the  Russian 
people  under  Its  .Soviet  masters  live  mn- 
siderably  better  that  It  did  under  the  C/ar 
.ind  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  Ideal- 
istic "agrarian  reformer.'"  The  Communist 
take-over  of  Cuba  w.-.s  greatly  facilitated 
through  the  successful  propaguida  In  the 
United  States,  depleting  Fidel  Castro  .is  the 
best  hope  for  democracy  In  Latin  .America 

Turning  our  attention  to  more  recent 
events,  wi.lch  clearly  j.rove  the  close  connec- 
tions between  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  for- 
eign policy  on  one  side  and  the  activities  of 
the  world-wide  Communist  parties  on  the 
other,  we  have  to  l.iok  only  :it  the  .statement 
or  ur  Leonel  Alonso.  which  he  made  recently 
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at  a  press  conference  In  Miami.  Florida.  Dr. 
Alonso.  who  defected  from  his  post  as  Castro's 
ambassador  to  Lebanon  only  last  summer, 
told  how  he  and  other  Cuban  diplomats  dis- 
tributed millions  of  dollars  all  over  the  world 
to  the  local  Communist  parties,  financing  In 
this  way  Communist  revolts  and  anti-govern- 
ment activities  in  various  countries.  (As  the 
former  Cuban  envoy  made  It  clear  that  much 
of  this  money  came  from  Soviet  sources,  it  is 
.somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
many  leaders  In  the  Western  world  still 
doggedly  believe  that  the  Soviet  government 
has  become  a  moderate,  peace-loving  group 
of  gray-Hannel  .suited  business  executives, 
whose  only  concern  is  to  maintain  order  and 
equilibrium  all  over  the  world  .  It  is  al.so 
interesting  to  note  that  the  present  methods 
and  organization  of  Communist  espionage 
and  sabotage  activities — as  revealed  in  Dr. 
Alonso's  statement— fits  exactly  into  the  pat- 
tern which  I  have  described  in  my  book.  My 
Ringside  Seat  in  Moscow,  some  fifteen  years 
ago  I . 

During  last  svimmer.  when  a  rash  of  so- 
called  race  riots  hit  several  large  American 
cities  and  In  many  cases  the  National  Guard 
liAd  to  be  called  out  to  quell  the  disorders, 
the  General  who  commanded  these  troops  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  said  that  'we  are  fighting  a 
guerrilla  war".  While  there  was  widespread 
concern  that  these  riots  followed  a  clearly 
established  pattern  with  trained  agitators- 
including  Communists — organizing  the  in- 
surrection, the  United  States  Government 
steadfastly  denied  the  existence  of  such  in- 
nuences.  However,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  report  on  August  26.  1966  according 
to  which  Mavor  Ralph  Locher  of  Cleveland 
"wholeheartedly"  agreed  with  grand  Jury 
findings  that  recent  riots  in  his  city  had  been 
fomented  by  trained  agitators,  assisted  by 
Communists.  It  should  be  also  noted  that  the 
so-called  "civil  rights  movement"  in  the 
United  States  should  be  strictly  a  matter  of 
internal  policies  and  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  international  relations.  Yet,  several 
leaders  of  this  movement  made  it  clear,  in 
many  instances,  how  they  condemn  the 
stand  which  the  United  States  takes  in  Viet 
Nam  opposing  Communist  aggression. 

Of  course  one  should  not  say  that  all  op- 
position to  the  Viet  Nam  war  in  America 
comes  from  Communist  or  Communist-In- 
fluenced Clements.  Yet.  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  this  relatively  small  but  ex- 
tremely vociferous  and  often  articulate  group 
was  strongly  used  by  the  Communists  in 
order  to  achieve  their  over-important  goal: 
first  to  discredit  and  then  to  paralyze  Amer- 
ican resistance  to  Communist  aggression.  The 
House  Committee  On  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  held 
hearing  recently  on  a  proposed  bill  which 
would  prevent  American  citizens  from  giving 
moral  or  financial  aid  to  the  enemy  in  an 
undeclared  war — in  this  case  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Communist  North  V'let  Nam.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  not  only  made  shambles 
of  the  hearing  room  with  their  unruly  be- 
havior ( a  relatively  mild  example  of  this  was 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  witnesses  when 
he  refused  to  answer  the  Committee's  ques- 
tions on  the  ground  that  "the  question 
nauseates  me  and  I  would  vomit  all  over  the 
table")  but  several  of  these  opponents 
openly  admitted  that  they  are  Communists, 
or  "Marxist-Leninists".  It  would  be  difficult 
to  deny  the  similarity  between  the  behavior 
of  these  antl-Viet  Nam  war  demonstrators  in 
19G6  and  the  attitude  of  the  Communist 
pickets  in  front  of  the  White  House  In  June 
of  1941. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  extremely  Interest- 
ing to  examine  the  recent  findings  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  committee  charged 
that  Communists  have  played  a  key  role  in 
organizing  campus  demonstrations  against 
the  war  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

■The  Communist  Party,  USA,  brand  may 
be  found  upon  every  phase  of  the  rallies,"  the 
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subcommittee  said  in  a  report  on  hearings 
held  last  year,  "from  planning  to  the  final 
effort  to  proselytize   young  people  " 

Seventy-eight  pages  of  previously  secret 
testimony,  made  public  with  the  report,  dealt 
with  the  Free-Speech  movement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  with  war  protests 
there  "and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  subcommittee  inquiry  also  covered  the 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Club  and  the  rei^irt  said 
there  is  ■'an  official  link  of  the  Communist 
Party,  through  Du  Bois  Clubs,  with  campus 
activities  directed  against  policies  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  Viet  Nam   " 

The  hearings  were  held  May  17  and  18,  1965. 
amid  demonstrations  on  campuses  around 
the  country. 

"These  demonstratiotis  seemed  spontane- 
ous at  first."  the  report  .said.  'But  a  pattern 
emerged,  on  campus  after  campus,  which 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA.  and  its  front  organiza- 
tions were  playing  a  key  role  in  organizing 
them, 

"It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
Communist  Party  in  both  fomenting  and  ex- 
ploiting campus  unrest  was  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  concerted  drive  to  recruit 
youth  to  its  cause."  It  went  on: 

"A  traditional  tool  of  the  Communists  is 
infiltration,  and  it  was  used  to  the  hilt  on 
campus  after  campus.  Students-body  griev- 
ances were  either  fraudulent,  created,  stimu- 
lated or  exaggerated  as  a  catalytic  means  of 
setting  off  mob  explosions. 

"Once  aroused,  students'  f-nergies  were 
channeled  and  directed  by  professionals  and 
their  disciples  into  forums,  rallies,  protests, 
resolutions,  defiance  of  law  and  out-and-out 
law  violations," 

Among  the  most  vociferous  antl-Viet  Nam 
demonstrators  are  the  members  of  the  so- 
called  W.  E.  B,  DuBols  Clubs— a  student 
group  which  was  recently  placed  by  the  US. 
Attorney  Ger>eral  on  the  list  of  subversive 
organizations.  The  Communist  nffiliations 
of  this  group  became  evident  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  made  by  Gus  Hall,  the  leader 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States:  "Quite  naturally  we  have  the  closest 
ties  with  the  DuBois  Clubs  since  they  occupy 
a  Marxist  position.  Many  of  the  members  of 
the  DuBols  Clubs  have  Joined  our  party. 

"The  fact  that  youths  are  coming  into  the 
Communist  party  of  the  United  States  is  a 
most  important  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
time." 

While  the  role  of  Communist  parties  carry- 
ing out  Russian  and  /or  Red  Chinese  instruc- 
tions all  over  the  world  is  extremely  danger- 
ous in  itself,  it  can  become  an  outright  trag- 
edy in  case  of  war.  When  1  visited  the  Kutu- 
zov  Military  Academy  in  Moscow  i  the  Soviet 
equivalent  of  West  Point  or  Sandhurst) .  the 
commanding  general  of  the  school  explained 
to  me  how  his  officers  are  being  trained  not 
only  for  "horizontal"  but  also  for  ■vertical' 
warfare. 

Following  my  question  he  explained  that 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Communist 
rule  in  Russia  the  world  knew  the  classical 
form  of  "horizontal  v^'arfare"— the  opposing 
armies  meeting  head-on  in  the  field  on  the 
"horizontal"  level.  However,  now  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  the  various  free  countries 
possess  a  "vertical"  potential  and  can  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  social,  economic  and 
industrial  structure  of  their  countries — help- 
ing this  way  actively  the  attacking  Com- 
munist forces  in  "vertical  warfare." 

I  also  remember  once  having  told  a  high- 
ranking  Soviet  official  in  Moscow  that  m 
view  of  the  overwhelming  industrial  povi-er 
of  the  United  States  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  have  a  chance  In  winning  a  military  con- 
frontation with  America.  Hearing  this,  he 
smiled  and  answered  v^-ith  an  ironic  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  "Mr.  Minister,  even  the  most 
complicated  American  machines  vs-lll  grind 
to  a  halt  if  a  few  grains  of  sand  will  be 
dropped  between  their  wheels.  And  believe 
me,  we  have  the  men  to  do  this  Job." 
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Even  if  we  believe  that  the  overwhelming 

majority  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  critics  in  the 
United  States  are  not  OommunisUs  or  Com- 
munist-influenced, yet  It  is  tragic  to  observe 
liow  the  clever  Communist  jjrop.iganda  has 
Ijlmded  these  otherwi.se  honest  .ind  goodwill 
people  to  accept  the  Communist  prop.iganda 
hne  of  confusion  .md  double  standards. 

Today  many  .American  politicians,  public 
ojiinion  le:idfrs,  student*  and  professors  con- 
demn what  they  call  "American  intervention" 
in  Viet  Nam.  Yet  most  of  these  distinguished 
peojile  were  con.spicuously  silent  when  Soviet 
t  inks  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  East-Berhn 
Workers  on  June  17.   1953. 

Many  clergymen — :ind  Mie  World  Council 
of  Churches — c.ill  the  American  resist.mce 
to  Communist  aggression  immoral  Yet,  not 
;us  much  as  a  whisper  vv.is  heard  Irom  these 
same  circles  when  Communists  overran  Tibet 
in  1958  and  forced  the  Dal.u  L.ima-  the 
spiritual    leader   of   Buddhism — mt/i   exile. 

When  l.i.st  winter  a  fanatic  .\merican 
jjacifist  burned  himself  to  death  in  front  of 
The  Pentagon,  protesting  the  .American  in- 
voivement  in  Viet  Nam.  nol»dy  asked  the 
cjuestion  v^'hy  not  one  single  '■pacifist"  dem- 
onstrated in' front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washinctjn  m  November  1956.  when  the 
.Soviet  army  murdered  ten.s  of  thousands  of 
freedr.m  flehtors  in  Hungary. 

The  double  standards  in  thi.s  connection 
are  .so  obvious  that  one  cannot  but  quote 
the  words  of  the  old  .^Inerican  adage:  '■What 
is  sauce  lor  the  goose,  shor.ld  be  also  sauce 
for  the  gander, ■'  Ar  long  lus  these  double 
standards  will  exist,  questions  will  continue 
to  pop  up  if  not  about  the  goixlv^nll  and  the 
honesty  of  the  non-communist  supj)orters 
of  this  cause,  but  at  least  about  tlieir  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  lessons  of 
histon,-  and  the  nature  and  jj.ittern  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  clever  cooperation  Ijetween  official 
Communist  foreign  policy  and  party  prop- 
aganda has  by  now  regretUibly  resulted  in 
a  king-size  confusion  of  the  Western  mind 
It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  a  consider- 
able tension  exist  today  between  the  .Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  yet  nobody  dares  to 
])rcdlct  the  .Soviet  attitude  if  and  when  "the 
chips  would  be  really  down".  'Die  jiainstak- 
mg  desire  of  Washington  to  keep  the  Viet 
Nam  war  !ocalizx?d  and  limited  .^tems  from 
the  uncertainty  that  nobody  seems  to  know 
how  the  Soviet  leadership  would  react  ui  a 
spreading  crisis  in  Asia  Great-power  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  .Soviet  Union  obviou.sly 
would  not  favor  large  scale  Chinese  gains  in 
this  area,  yet  the  significant  and  increasing 
.Soviet  military  aid  in  anti-aircraft  weapons 
to  Hanoi  seenis  to  Indicate  that  Ci>mmunlst 
ideological  solidarity  still  .supersedes  Russian 
power  jjohtical  interests. 

At  the  same  time  the  Western  world  still 
desper.'itely  clings  to  the  wishful  dream  con- 
cerning tlie  "moderation^'  and  "mello-a-inB^' 
of  Soviet  foreign  i>olicy.  While  there  isn^t 
an  iota  of  real  evidence  lor  such  a  change — 
except  for  certain  minor  changes  ;n  Russian 
strategy  and  tactics — we  still  .stubbornly  talk 
about  "■Chinese  Communist  aggression  in 
.'Vsia"  while  we  constantly  try  to  convince 
Russia  about  the  possibility  of  a  fruitful  co- 
operation between  the  Communist  and  the 
non-communist  world  It  almost  looks  as  if 
we  would  draw  a  dividing  line  between  the 
■bad  Commtmists"  in  Peiping  \A-hom  vj,e  have 
to  resist  and  the  'good  Communists"  in 
Moscow   with   whom  we  can  co-operate! 

The  greatest — and  most  dangerous— suc- 
cess of  brain  w.^shing  and  propaganda,  ho-w- 
ever,  consists  in  the  fact  that  by  no-*'  most 
of  the  people  in  the  free  world  sincerely  be- 
liijve  that  anybody  who  calls  their  attention 
to  Communist  .aggression  is  either  a  war- 
monger or  an  extremists— if  not  outrisht  a 
Fascist  or  a  Nazi,  The  wartime  coalition  of 
the  great  democracies  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  created  a  curious  state  of  mind:  be- 
cause of  the  World  War  II  confrontation  of 
powers   the   subconscious   belief  still   lingers 
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that  antl-oofnmunlfiTn  Is  nec»«8arlly  Identl- 
Ccd  wluh  PasrUm  Yrt  the  prcmdest  btdge 
I  ttm  3tli:  wearing  as  a  consequence  of  my 
hli?h  offloe  '.n  Hunifary  cj^nslsta  >f  the  fact 
that  the  P^iaclsU  there  dldn  t  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  call  me  a  Comrminlst.  nr  at 
least  a  fell  ■w-iraveler.  while  the  C.^mmu- 
rilsts  branded  me  as  m  Amertf^m  spy  .\nd 
an  ai^ent  of  the  imperl.iluts 

The  desire  f.)r  a  lasilnif  peare  Ls  deeply 
r  >'>ted  in  the  hearts  of  free  people  every- 
where They  still  h.ive  vo  learn  yet  that  peace 
can  be  neither  achieved  nor  defended  by 
wenknesa,  hesltatluu  and   appeasement 

I  have  known.  pers<inaJIy,  more  Soviet 
le^iders  than  perhaps  m.«t  Western  states- 
men and  dlpiontatd  And  I  have  known  these 
leaders  as  men  who  undersUtnd — unfortu- 
nately enough — only  one  single  language 
tl\e  langiia^e  of  iron  determination,  as  every- 
thing else  they  mistake  for  weakness  The 
best  way  for  us  to  maneuver  ourselves  into 
the  horrors  of  Wurld  W.ir  III  would  be  to 
create  the  raise  impression  In  the  minds 
of  tlie  leaders  jf  M^acow  and  ol  Pelplng  that 
we  are  weak  -J^aI  we  are  afr<ud.  that  we 
w  lilt  peace  at  ;iny  price  In  this  case  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  wouid  witness  the  ex- 
plosion of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
warheads  over  the  cities  of  tlic  free  world. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  World  War  III  Is  to 
let  these  leaders  know  that  we  ;ire  ready, 
able  and  *1IIing  to  fight  if  they  ever  would 
force  us  Into  It  Never  before  In  world  his- 
tory was  the  2000  years  old  Roman  adage 
as  true  as  it  is  today  'si  vis  picem,  para 
bellum"— If  you  want  peace,  be  ready  and 
prep  Lr^■<l  f^r  w.ir 

In  this  connection  there  cannot  and  ihould 
not  be  any  difference  between  free  uattons 
all  over  the  world  It  Is  certainly  not  within 
my  competence  and  Jurisdiction  to  ilscuss 
certain  divergencies  which  exist  between  the 
otflcial  foreign  policies  of  The  Republic  of 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States  of  .\mer- 
ica  But  ;is  a  private  American  citizen  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  rii;ht  f.,  -AnW  th.:t  when  It 
comes  to  Communist  aggression  then  South 
Africa  ind  the  USA  —as  well  .is  all  .he  free 
nations  of  the  world  — find  themselves  In  the 
same  boat  Whether  it  is  In  the  lovely  capl- 
tiil  city  Pretoria  or  in  my  home  town  of 
Peoria.  Illinois.  USA.  we  f.^ce  the  -ame 
dangers  and  share  the  same  hopes  and  as- 
pirations Besides  coumge  .«nd  determination 
our  mightiest  weapon  is  the  fact  that  truth 
is  on  our  suh-  The  half  century  record  of 
Communist  iggres*lon  speaks  *o  loudly  for 
Itself  that  it  Is  frustrating  jind  dlscournglng 
to  see  the  great  obstacles  and  dlfHcultles 
which  seem  to  stand  In  the  way  of  drawing 
the  inevit  ible  cnmlMfuons  from  this  record. 
Would  It  be  possible  that  the  words  of  the 
•X.Tierlc.in  phil(»'..pher.  Oeurgc  S.intsyinn 
c.in  be  ip,,ufd  t  .  ur.  who  -.aid  th.;t  -thD-e 
who  are  unwilling  to  learn  the  lesaoiu  of 
history  are  bound  to  repeat  It?" 

Ther.!  <t  n  i  .luestKm  :.b.iul  it  that  a  foi? 
of  Ignorance,  of  IndlfTerence.  and  of  apathy 
has  (lescendeil  upon  the  hearts,  the  minds 
and  the  souls  of  fre«  people  all  over  the 
work,  If  we  will  not  be  .,ble  tD  llf.  this  fog. 
It  will  Inevitably  lead  to  blindness.  And  In 
this  connection  we  ciinnot  but  remember 
the  3U00  yenr  old  Greek  adage  'If  the  gods 
want  to  destroy  someone,  first  they  •rlke 
him   with   hllmlnfes   • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  the  administration's  travel  tax  plan 
has  been  made  public  While  critics  are 
notoriously  fickle,  on  this  issue  howevt-r. 
there  has  bet-n  more  consen.s-us  than 
usual  — and  I  believe  for  i:cKid  rea-son  .\s 
a  means  of  substantially  cuttim:  into 
the  ba!a;icc-of-payments  deficit  the 
travel  tax  represents  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  a  serious  formula  for  even  a  partial 
cuie.  Moreover,  the  particulars  of  the 
measure  are  so  riddled  with  exemptions, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  niKidle-mcume 
traveler  Is  hardest  hit— the  rich  can  af- 
ford it  no  matter  what,  and  the  poor 
would  not  be  ;;oinK  m  any  ca.se — that  I 
believe  the  individual  tourist  Ux  ap- 
proach to  be  faulty  and  more  burtlen.sume 
than  the  value  of  the  added  revenue 

P'ollowmg   IS  a   recent  editorial   from 
the  Newark  News: 

Taxing  Tot-aisTs 
The  tax  on  lourlsu'  overseas  spending. 
Which  President  Juhns<^in  has  profx.sed  to 
help  reduce  the  unfavorable  balance  of  inter- 
n.itlonal  paynienu,  attempts  uj  meet  pro- 
tests against  unduly  burdening  teachers, 
students  and  others  traveling  on  small 
budgets. 

A  student  prepared  to  spend  $600  m  a  iwo- 
montU  European  siuy-  based  on  Tre;isury 
Secretary  Fowlers  report  that  $10  a  day  is 
typical— u  hardly  likely  to  cancel  because  of 
a  $27  tax  Nor  Is  a  traveler  who  has  long 
been  dreaming  of  a  three-week  tour  at  a 
modest  $10  .i  day  likely  to  be  upset  by  a  levy 
■  >f  S25  .As  for  the  rich,  they  .ire  not  likely 
to  be  stopped  by  the  proposed  ux. 

Even  though  the  lax  rate  doubles  on 
-spending  of  more  than  «15  a  day.  the  total 
effect  still  may  be  more  nul.sance  than  deter- 
rent SlmUarly.  the  proposed  5  per  cent  excise 
tax  on  plane  and  ihlp  fares  wculd  probably 
provide  little  or  no  restraint 

The  President  himself  .ickiiowledged  as 
much  In  predicting,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  that  even  under  the  prop<jsed  limi- 
tations Americans  will  travel  aii.rc  overseas 
this  year  than  ever  Furthermore,  the  $500 
million  by  which  the  President  hopes  to 
slow  tourist  spending  is  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  deficit  In  the  balance  of 
payments. 

So  what  Congress  is  asked  to  approve  is  a 
form  of  tourist  harassment  that  at  best 
would  have  a  negligible  effect  on  !he  balance. 


Tourist  Harassmcot 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wf:dnesda>j.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  numerous 
editorials  and  other  expressions  of  in- 
tciest     have    been     appearing     steadily 


France  Must  Pay  Iti  Debt 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN    niE  HOU-^E  OF  REPHE^i;N  lATTVES 

Wcdmsdav.  Februarv  7.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  joined  with  Congressman 
Lester  Wolff— see  the  Cor.cRESsioNAL 
Recohd  of  February  l.  at  patce  1779 — and 
the  more  than  100  Congressmen  who 
have  sirnifled  their  de.^ire  by  concurrent 
resolution  that  France  be  called  upon  to 
pay  its  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United 
States  (if  over  $5  billion  .still  in  default 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

While  among  friends  debts  can  be  for- 
riven.  for  we  sonutimes  ask  to  forRive 
our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
France,  as  personified  by  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  has  Indicated  a  detorinination  to 
breach  the  traditional  ties  jetwteii  that 
country  and  ours  Accordinwlv.  we  .sliould 
expect  to  be  compensated  m  the  full 
amoimt  due. 


Fehruarii   r.   1068 

1  am  joined  today  In  this  determination 
by  a  partLsan  group  of  House  Members 
including:  Mr  Baring,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr. 
Daniels.  Mr  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi.  Mr  Dickinson,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
GooDELL.  Mr  KvRos.  Mr  MrCLORY,  Mr. 
McCluke,  Mr.  O'Kon.ski.  Mr.  Piiilbin. 
Mr  Pool.  Mr  Riegei..  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida.  Mr  Smith  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
SfLLivAN.  Mr  VANnER  Jagt.  Mr  Whal- 
LEY.  Mr    Whittkn,  and  Mr    Widnall. 


Congreitional  Summer  Intern  Program 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DFI.AWARE 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1968 

Mr,  ROTH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was,  as 
were  many  Members,  deeply  disap- 
pfilnu>d  in  the  Houses  action  when  it 
eliminated  funds  t:)  continue  the  con- 
gressional .summer  intern  proRram.  Not- 
with.standini:  the  vert-  real  need  to  cut 
spendinp.  I  believe  the  proven  worth  of 
the  int-(^rn  i^rosram  justifies  its  contin:ia- 
tion. 

House  Resolution  1008.  introduced  by 
Messrs  Mac  men  and  Ci  e\  fland  last  year, 
is  pre.vnnly  pendini,'  Ix-fore  the  Hou.se 
.-Xdminlst ration  Committee.  It  is  my 
understandint::  the  committee  plans  to 
take  up  the  projxi.sal  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  ;uid  I  hoi)e  pa.ssafe-e  of  the  lesolu- 
tion  can  be  achieved  soon. 

The  beatniks,  hippies,  and  llower  chil- 
dren, who  capture  the  headlines  and 
generate  expressions  of  concern  over  the 
younger  rro^ieration,  are  by  no  means 
representative  of  .\merica'.s  young  \ycc- 
ple.  On  the  contrr.ry,  I  find  the  young 
men  and  women  I  meet  increasingly 
aware  oi  the  problems  confronting  us  ius 
a  nation,  and  more  alert  t-o  the  chal- 
lenges and  res[x>n.sibilities  of  citizenship. 
We.  in  Congress.  I  tjelieve.  ought  to  en- 
courage intelligent  and  industrious 
young  iK'Ople  to  lake  an  even  greater  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  their  country  and 
to  devote  a  !)art  of  their  considerable 
energies  and  talents  to  i)Ublic  .service. 

Recognizing  the  educational  benefits 
derived  from  working  and  studying  on 
Cf.pitol  Hill,  a  number  of  colleges  and 
uni\ersities  have  for  a  number  of  years 
supported  a  su.mmcr-in-Washington 
yrograjii  on  their  own.  R<.ports  mdicctc 
that  many  of  these  young  .scholars  have 
uiven  valuable  assistance  to  individual 
Members  who  hate  set  them  to  work  on 
research  iiroiects. 

The  individuals  interning  under  these 
privately  sp.in.sored  program^,  will  not. 
of  course,  be  affected  by  our  failure  to 
fund  the  Congress'  own  .summer  intern 
program  But.  hundreds  of  brieht  young 
|)eople  interested  in  government  and 
politics  attending  the  vast  majority  of 
.schools  w.hich  do  not  support  their  own 
intern  program  will  be  foreclosed  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  unequaled  edu- 
cational opportunity  as  a  result  of  the 
House's  action. 

Last  .summer  I  had  two  interns  for  5 
weeks  each.  They  did  not  have  much 
time  to  learn  the  ropes  here  on  the  Hill, 
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but  both  young  men,  John  Stoppelman 
and  Vincent  Poppitl,  plunged  into  their 
work  with  enthusiasm  and  were  of  great 
help  to  me.  I  have  had  to  put  off  the  re- 
quests of  other  young  men  tmd  women 
who  wish  to  work  here  on  the  Hill  this 
.summer  in  the  hope  that  the  House  will 
continue  the  intern  program,  if  only  at 
a  limited  level.  I  should  like  to  say  yes 
to  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  highly  publicized  activities  of  a 
small  number  of  interns  last  summer 
should  not  cause  us  to  abandon  such  a 
worthwhile  and  successful  program  as 
this.  Rather,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Mem- 
bers themselves  in  the  selection  and  su- 
pervision of  their  interns  to  instill  in 
them  a  respect  for  the  Congress  and  Its 
traditions  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  last 
summer's  unfortunate  incidents. 


The  New  York  Times  Praises  Performance 
of  Arts  and  Humanities  Fonndation 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7, 1968 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  house  will  con- 
sider legislation  to  continue  and  expand 
a  program  of  !;reat  LURnificance  to  the 
quality  of  our  national  hfe.  I  refer  to 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  established  in  1965 
to  encourage  progress  and  scholarship 
in  tlie  various  branches  of  the  arts  and 
humanities, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation  marked  by 
continuing  .scientific  and  technological 
advancement,  we  must  also  direct  our 
energies  and  concern  much  more  vigor- 
ously to  the  development  of  our  cultural 
resources. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  in  creat- 
ing the  National  Foundation,  which  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  has  per- 
formed with  wisdom  and  imagination  in 
admini.stering  grants  to  support  projects 
in  the  aits  and  humanities  across  the 

country- 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  editorial  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1968.  the  New  York  Times  offered 
high   praise    for    the   promising   record 
established  by  the  National  Foundation 
so  far  and  support  for  its  extension  by 
the  Congress. 
As  noted  by  the  Times: 
The  United  Suites  now  gives  less  Govern- 
ment  support   to    the   nrts   than   any   other 
civilized   country   in   the  Western  world. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  to  build  upon 
the  small  beginning  we  have  made  in 
public  support  for  the  arts  by  approving 
the  bill  to  reauthorize  the  program  of 
the  National  Foundation  for  another  2 
years. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

National  Arts  Fovndation 

Public,  as  opposed  to  private,  subsidy  of 
the  arts  is  something  new  in  this  country, 
or  at  least  overt  subsidy  is.  For  some  con- 
siderable time  the  nrts  have  enjoyed  founda- 
tion support,  itself  an  oblique  public  Subsidy, 
and  patrons  of  the  arts  have  for  long  en- 
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Joyed  certain  tax  concessions  that  In  them- 
selves represented  an  indirect  contribution  to 
the  arts  from  the  economy's  public  sector. 
When  In  1965  the  National  Foundation  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  was  founded,  its  birth 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  goodwill, 
but  also  a  certain  healthy  skepticism.  This, 
after  all.  was  not  the  American  way  of  finan- 
cing the  arts,  and  this  new  Government  Ixxiy 
had  to  prove  itself  in  a  ntimber  of  areas. 
First,  was  It  efficient?  Did  it  know  wliere  to 
pass  the  buclt  where  it  was  most  needed? 
Second,  was  it  impartial?  In  Europe,  the  con- 
cept of  a  nonp<^litical  but  government- 
financed  agency  Is  more  ca-slly  accepted  than 
In  the  United  States. 

The  foundation  h:\.i  ."Ct  a  r-^rord  of  which 
it  can  be  proud.  Born  part  of  despair  and 
disbelief,  it  has  eftatalished  for  itself  in  the 
world  of  the  arts  a  reputation  not  only  for 
fair  dealing  but  also  for  perceptivenet^s  The 
foundation  also  has  proved  itself  extremely 
flexible  In  Its  operations,  recognizing  that 
arts  subsidies  In  the  United  States  cannot  be 
slavishly  based  on  European  models,  taut 
must  meet  American  needs. 

After  three  years  of  trial  the  foundation 
is  awaiting  House  debate  on  renewal  of  its 
life  for  the  next  two  years  The  United  .States 
now  gives  less  Government  support  to  the 
arts  than  anv  other  civilized  country  in  the 
Western  world.  In  view  of  the  need  to  restrict 
spending  in  every  £ect.or,  !^hould  Congress 
cut  back?  It  is  not  without  relevance  that 
devaluated  Britain,  in  her  Iiour  of  preatost 
financial  ."stringency,  has  1u?t  nrnmised  not 
less.  b\it  more,  for  the  arts. 
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Seven  Million  Americans  Benefit  by 
Increase  in  Minimum  Wage 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


OF    C.^LIPORNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREGENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1968 
Mr.   ROYBAL.   Mr.   Speaker,   for   the 
past  30  years,  the  Federal  minimum  v.-ape 
law  has  been  an  effective  instrument  for 
insurini?  human  decency  in  America. 

Today,  the  value  of  this  law  is  espe- 
cially great  as  we  fiptht  an  all-out  battle 
against  human  disadvantage  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  hamlets  of  our  country. 
On  February  1,  1968,  new  increases  in 
the  Federal  minimum  became  effective. 
They  mark  a  milestone  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  7  million  men  and  women — 
many  of  them  family  breadwinners— will 
realize  pay  hikes  because  of  these  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  minimum  v.age: 
5.9  million  persons  covered  by  the  law 
before  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  will  now  receive  at 
least  $1.60  an  hour:  and  1.3  million  newly 
covered  employees  will  receive  at  lenst 
$1.15  an  hour. 

This  means  that  millions  of  citizens 
will  be  able  to  thare  a  little  better  in  the 
abundance  of  America.  It  al.so  means 
that  $2.3  billion  will  be  added  this  year 
to  personal  income. 

Neither  the  benenciaries  of  the  higher 
minimum  wa^e  nor  the  rest  of  our 
citizens  will  ever  be  the  same  for  the 
■welcome  chan?;e  .set  in  motion  by  the  1966 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  amendments. 
I  think  history  will  be  very  kind  to  the 
f?,rsighted — and  humanitarian — legis- 
lators and  President  who  were  respon- 
sible for  these  !r.crea,ses  in  the  nininnim 
wage. 


Europe  on  $7  a  Day 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7, 1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  administration  has  unveiled  its 
plan  for  taxing  foreign  travel  by  Ameri- 
cans as  a  so-called  .solution  to  reducing 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  examine  this  proposal  very 
carefully.  In  my  opinion,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  made  a  sufficient  case  for  a 
travel  tax.  It  is  incredible  that  each  time 
the  administration  finds  itself  in  a  def- 
icit  situation,   it   calls   for   more   taxes. 
First,  we  are  asked  to  levy  a  surtax  on 
income  to  help  reduce  our  budget  defi- 
cit. Now,  the  call  is  for  a  travel  tax  to 
help  stem  our  dollar  outflow  abroad.  Yet, 
the  administration  is  doing  nothing  to 
attack  the  more  basic  causes  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  such  as  re- 
ducing  our  own  Government  expendi- 
tures overseas  or  limiting:  our  spending 
programs  at  home. 

At  this  i3oint,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  vhich  al.so  points 
ouc  that  one  of  the  serious  side  effects 
of  the  proposed  travel  tax  is  that  it 
v.-ould  clearly  interfere  with  every  Ameri- 
can's right  of  free  movement: 
EvRopK  ON  $7  A  Day 
The  Etriklng  thing  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's-; ])ropobed  travel  tax  is  that  it  is 
intentionauv  assigned  t-o  interfere  with  the 
liberties  (u   American   citizens. 

mat  the  l.ix  will  ir.hibit  the  ;;bility  of 
(  rdinarv  Americfins  ir.  tr?.vel  to  Europe  is 
i;ot  merely  ;.n  unfortunate  side  effect.  Tlie 
v.liole  1  urpnse  of  the  proposal  is  to  allow  the 
Government,  in  it.s  ultimate  wisdom,  to  con- 
trol the  movement  ;.nd  siiending  of  its 
citizen.". 

It  is  ;ill  very  well  f.i-  the  Achninistration 
to  cloud  the  coercive  intentions  of  the  tax 
with  deductions  and  other  cimmick.s.  Yet  in 
doing  so  it  paints  a  curious  picture  of  its 
own  notions  of  social  worth.  It  allows  a  5  7 
dally  allowance  free  and  taxes  the  next  £-8 
a  da"y  at  half  the  ordinary  30':    rrite. 

Tlie  intention,  apparently,  i.s  to  avoid  in- 
terfering with  tlie  dirty  .--hirt  set,  Ekylarking 
Students  and  other  minimal  spenders.  But 
the  modest  AmerlciiU  who  has  i)ut  aside 
$1.000  — say,  S200  a  year  for  f.ve  years-  for 
the  expenses  of  three  weeks  in  Europe  will 
find  he  now  needs  about  15"  more,  which 
will   prove  painful   if  not  prohibitive. 

To  1-elp  enforce  these  elevated  and  dis- 
criminat;n<?  notions,  the  traveler  is  faced 
v.-:lh  elaborate  methods  of  repression.  Report, 
justify  and  post  hond  before  you  can  be 
released  from  the  U.S. 

It  is  also  very  well  for  the  .Adrninistr.\t;.jn 
to  say  the  t.;x"  will  expire  in  two  years  if 
Congress  enacts  It  at  all.  but  that  is  one 
we  liave  heard  before.  Our  own  morning  line 
lias  very  long  odds  on  this  l.ix  jjassing  from 
the  national  zcene  any  time  before  the  cur- 
rent Administration  does. 

Especiallv  so  since  the  Adniiinstration  is 
doing  nothing  to  attack  the  more  basic 
causes  of  the  balance-of-payments  jiroblem. 
It  13  not  in  any  significant  way  cutting  back 
on  its  own  overseas  commitments,  which  lie 
much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
than  tourism  docs.  Nor  is  it  ])ursuing  the 
Governmental  austerity  at  home  v.'hich  is 
the  onlv  Internationally  jjroven  cure  for  pay- 
ments deficits.  At  the  same  time  it  proposes 
the   travel   tax  it  presents  a  budget  with   a 
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deficit.   Lf  every-thlntt  g<je8   well,   of   some   t8 
billion 

The  travel  tax.  then  Is  merely  the  latest 
edition  of  a  weary  sti>ry  For  the  inlstakeA  of 
their  atovernors.  the  people  will  pay.  not  only 
with    their  money    Dut   with    their   freedom 


Cincinnati  Air  Safety  Conference  Packs 
District  Court — Participants  Agree 
Large  Expenditure  Needed 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1968 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
Februar>-  4.  1968.  Contiressman  Donald 
D  Clancy  and  I  cosponsored  an  Air 
Safety  Conference  In  Cincinnati,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  educating  the 
public,  their  elected  offlcials.  and  of  ex- 
posini^  areas  that  might  require  addi- 
tional congressional  study  and  possible 
le^lsiation.  We  were  dellshted  with  the 
large  nuinijers  of  Clncinnatians  who 
came  to  the  conference  to  hear  from 
the  various  L;overrunent  and  private  air 
safety  experts 

It  was  obvious  that  there  was  little 
general  at;reement  amont;  participants 
£ts  to  the  best  method  of  attacking  the 
problems  of  air  -Jafety.  althou-'h  all 
a*<reed  that  additional  further  expendi- 
tures would  be  needed.  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times  Star  Reporter  Dick  Rawe.  and 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Reporter  Bob 
Brumf^eld  have  written  intertstintr  ac- 
counts of  the  conference  Their  articles 
follow : 

I  From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohlui   Post  &  Times- 
Star.  Feb  5.  19681 
Who    Pay'    E.icPERrs    Don  t    Know,    Birr    Am 
c^.^FPTY    li    CJv'iNG   To   Be   Costly 
(By  Dick  Rawe  I 

Plane  crashes  at  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Airport  weren't  supposed  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Ciiicmnatl  Air  Safety  Conference,  but 
they  c;tme  up  fo.-  discussion  anyway,  if  only 
Indirectly. 

Experts  from  all  flelds  of  aviation  agreed 
that  billions  of  dollars  must  be  spent  in  the 
future  m  avlatL.in  and  much  of  it  for  air 
safety  They  didn't  agree  on  who  should  foot 
the  bill. 

Financing  of  larger,  better  equipped  air- 
ports, new  instrumentation  In  planes  and 
better  trained  personnel  in  aviation  came  into 
each  of  the  4o-minute  panel  discussions  held 
yesterday  during  the  safety  conference  at  the 
U  S  Postofflce  and  Courthouse. 

During  a  discussion  on  "Airport  Construc- 
tion and  Modermzation."  Capt.  John  McDon- 
ald, a  United  Airlines  pilot  who  tiles  out  of 
Detroit  said,  I  cannot  disagree,  safety  does 
cost  money.  But.  the  lack  of  talung  safety 
precautions  cost.s  more  ' 

He  then  explained  a  standard  which  sug- 
gests compaction  of  soil  on  p.ived  runway 
shoulders  to  a  distance  one-third  the  width 
of  the  runway  This  would  mean  soil  compac- 
tion 50  feet  wide  on  either  side  of  a  150-foot 
wide  paved  runway. 

The  cost  of  "one  accident  you  may  have 
had  already  because  of  the  laclc  of  this  fea- 
ture would  pay  for  this  i  compaction  i  at 
every  airport  m  the  stale  of  Ohio  You  spend 
It  In  destruction  of  the  airplane,  in  loss  of 
income  from  that  airplane,  in  litigation.  Why 
not  spend  that  money  for  something  to  pre- 
vent accidents "'■■  he  said. 

He  was  referring  to  the  Nov  8  crash  In 
which  a  TWA  Boeing  707  slid  off  the  west 
end  of  the  eiiot-west  runway  at  the  airport 
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A  Delta  Airliner  was  mired  In  the  mud  off 
the  same  runway  ITie  C4)-pllot  tlylng  the 
TWA  plane  h-is  s»ld  he  heard  a  thud  as  he 
passed  the  mired  plane  and  aborted  the  flight 
which  resulted  m  the  crash 

Capt  McDonald  Is  chairman  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilot*  .-Kssn  s  enforcement  procedures 
study  committee  and  has  been  active  m  acci- 
dent Investigations  He  said  sliding  off  nin- 
'Arays  18  one  of  the  worst  things  facing  pilots 
today  "One  major  carrier  had  11  planes  go 
off  runways  last  year  "  he  said. 

George  Gary,  eastern  regional  director  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  was  asked  if 
the  FAA  certified  airports  He  said  the  PAA 
did  not,  that  it  w.ia  left  up  to  local  govern- 
ments 

MiOonald  said  that  because  It  does  not 
certify  airports  the  FAA  does  not  require 
them  to  have  Are  lighting  equipment  Noting 
that  the  Greater  Clnclnnjitl  Airport  has  a 
Are  department,  he  said,  "A  lot  of  .urporta 
do  not  even  have  a  bucket  of  sand  .itid  yet  air 
trallic  IS  authorized  into  those  .iirports  "  He 
said  most  everyone  .i&soclated  with  aviation 
IS  certifled   and   airports  should   be.   loo 

Carl  B.  Rubin,  Cincinnati  attorney  who 
moderated  the  panel,  ,\sked  Capt  McDonald 
whether  most  f.ital  crashes  occur  near  air- 
ports McDonald  said  the  largest  number  of 
fatalities  are  near  airports  riic  most  ijaz- 
ardous  part  of  the  trip  is  the  takeoff  and 
the  landing,"  he  siild 

Wallace  Power,  Cincinnati  utilities  direc- 
tor, said  after  ye.irs  of  discussion  Cincinnati 
now  has  a  small  amount  of  money  for  plan- 
ning .1  tlrehouse  at  Lunken  Airport.  "AH  it 
takes  IS  money  '"  Power  said 

Robert  Monroe,  wlio  represented  the  Air- 
craft Owners  and  PUoU  .■Vssn  ,  said  incidents 
of  tires  are  fewer  than  150  per  year 

Monroe  said  his  organization  Is  opposed  to 
a  use  charge  to  help  finance  improvements  at 
airports.  He  said  people  m  general  aviation, 
which  excludes  the  mlUtarv  .mU  major  air- 
lines, pay  their  fair  share  through  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  at  airports. 

Gary  said  the  total  Investment  in  airports 
t-Kiay  IS  »5  5  billion,  according  to  PAA  rec- 
ords. He  said  In  order  to  bring  airports  up  to 
expected  FAA  standards  in  the  next  seven 
years  it  would  cost  .mother  $5  billion.  The 
question  then  Is.  how  would  this  be  paid.  " 
he  said. 

He  said  there  are  10.000  civilian  airports, 
of  which  7000  are  unpaved  and  unlighted 
and  only  1200  of  the  10.000  have  runways 
5000  feet  long  or  longer  He  said  6300  are 
privately  owned  and  added,  "tJnless  some- 
thing IS  done  we  are  going  to  lose  some  fine 
airports  ' 

The  safety  conference  was  sponsored  by 
Reps.  Robert  T.aft  Jr  and  Donald  D  Clancy 
of  Cincinnati,  who  participated  m  the  first 
panel.  "Public  Responsibility."  with  Rep. 
Donald  E.  Lukens  'R.  Hamilton),  and  Rep. 
William   E.   Mlnshall    iR.  Cleveland). 

Minshall,  who  has  .i  private  pllofs  license, 
said  "The  sky  literally  used  to  be  the  limit, 
vast  and  uncluttered."  He  said  we  are  head- 
ing toward  a  crisis  in  the  air  and  likened  it 
to  highway  traffic  today  if  no  expressways 
had  been  built.  Mlnshall.  who  is  on  tlie 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  said  a 
move  must  be  made  In  the  future  to  spend 
billions  on  aviation  and  aviation  safety. 

During  the  p.uiel  m  Air  Irattic  Control. 
Byron  Hood,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Chapter, 
Air  Traffic  Control  .Assn.,  said  the  FAA  In  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  been  '  trying  to 
run  the  ball  team  without  a  bench  "  He  said 
more  air  controllers  had  been  hired  recently 
but  they  need  training  before  they  become 
effective.  He  also  said  more  equipment  is 
needed. 

Capt.  Joseph  H.  Bartllng.  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Ass  11  .  said  pilots  Want  an  electronic 
collision  avoidance  system  Installed  In  planes, 
leaving  this  phase  of  air  safety  up  to  the 
pilots  It  was  explained  the  electronic  sys- 
tem gi\es  pilots  on  a  collision  course  with 
another  plane  positive  Instructions  such  as 
telling  one  to  turn  right,  the  other  left. 
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Capt  Edwtu-d  J  Burke  chalnnan  of  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Assn  s  all-weather  Hying 
conuiuttee.  was  asked  if  all-weather  (lying 
was  here  yet  "Yes,"  he  said  "It"s  still  In  the 
experimental  stage  the  same  :is  It  was  in  Gen 
Dooiittles  time  m   l!*29  "" 

Burke  discussed  proposed  new  lower  flying 
minlnnims  He  said  Mime  .iirport«  luul  sur- 
face detection  equipment  t  radar)  which 
would  show  the  entire  surface  of  the  airport, 
including  a  man  on  a  bicycle  In  a  fog, 
"They've  just  decommissioned  it  and  now  Is 
when  we  need  it,"  he  said,  and  said 

"Weve  had  cases  where  people  drive  out  on 
ninwavs  in  autos.  strangers  visiting  .iir- 
ports You  ask  me  to  take  150  people  down 
that  runway''"" 

.■\  former  F.^A  official  said  the  decision  was 
based  on  economic  factors. 

Burke  .isked  If  huge,  complex  new  planes 
have  put  too  great  a  .-.tress  on  pilots,  he  said 
yes  Burke,  stressing  the  need  for  new  safety 
equipment  in  planes  for  landings  and  take- 
offs  said.  "Less  money  is  spent  on  Instruments 
than  on  the  entertainment  factor  on  air- 
craft " 

In  a  discussion  on  noise  abatement,  it  was 
suggested  airports  buy  more  acreage  to  re- 
move homes  from  the  vicinity  of  airports 
where  landing  and  takeoff  noise  is  greatest. 

Byron  Dickey,  general  manager  of  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  Airport  said  the  airport 
used  to  talk  about  a  total  of  3000  acres  but 
now  Is  aiming  for  8000  acres  by  1970  He  said 
lt"s  a  question  of  whetlier  it  ;s  tin.inciully 
feasible. 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati   (Ohio)    Enquirer, 
Feb  5.  19681 
Panelists  Agree  $5  Billion  Needed  for 
Air  .S.afety 
(By  Bob  Bnrnifield) 
The    1968   Air   Safety   Conference   held    in 
Cincinnati  Sunday  proved   that  Ohio's  con- 
gressmen  and  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  avia- 
tion experts  are   vitally   Interested   in   Might 
safety  but  don  t  know  where  to  get  $5  billion. 
It  also  indicated  that  airline  pilots  disagree 
with   general   aviation   pilots,    both   disagree 
with  air  traffic  control  personnel,  everybody 
is  sore  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Autliority 
and  airport  managers  arc  caught  m  the  mid- 
dle. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  air  safety. 
In  airing  their  differences  of  opinion  on  Just 
about  every  facet  of  tlying.  the  spokesmen  lor 
the  various  associations  and  agencies  repre- 
sented at  Sunday's  meeting  pointed  up  the 
many  problems  involved  and  the  various  op- 
tions available  for  solving  them. 

And  according  to  Reps  Robert  Taft  Jr  and 
Donald  D.  Clancy  iR.  Cincinnaili.  co- 
sponsors  of  the  conlcrence.  that  was  the 
Idea  of  having  it  in  the  first  place — to  inform 
the  public  and  their  elected  officials. 

Since  the  meeting  featured  four  congress- 
men—Rep. Donald  E  Lukens  iR.  Hamilton i, 
Rep.  VViUiam  E  Mlnshall  (R  .  Cleveland)  and 
Representatives  Taft  and  Clancy,  it  could 
have  developed  into  a  political  show.  It 
didn't. 

Tlie  legislators  spoke  briefly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conference,  slicking  strict Iv  to 
aviation  and  flight  safety,  then  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  Cincinnati  attorney  Carl  B. 
Rubin,  who  served  as  chairman  for  panels 
un  air  traffic  control,  uniform  standards  for 
airpfirt  rertlficatlon.  airport  construction  and 
modernisation,  flight  rrew  training  and  all- 
weather  flying  and  noise  abatement  proce- 
dures 

Panelists  included  representatives  from  the 
Federal  .\viallon  .'Administration.  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  City  of  Cincinnati.  Greater 
Cincinnati  Airport.  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion. .-Mrcraft  Owners  ,ind  Pilots  .Association 
.ind  Air  Traffic  Control  .\ssi>ciation. 

The  basic  nee<is,  ;i£  revealed  by  the  pvinel- 
Ists.  are  f.amiliar  ones — more  people  to  oper- 
ate more  and  better  e<juipmeni  :it  better  air- 
ports, all  paid  for  by  more  money. 
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MaJ    Gen   Joseph  D,  Caldera,  USAT  (Ret.) . 

president     of     Flight     Safety     Foundation. 

Termed  the  present  air  traffic  control  system, 

which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  FAA. 

tot.Uly    inadequate    to    handle    the    present 

and  liiture  needs  of  aviation. 

Bvron   HcKXi.   chairman   of   the  Ohio  Area 

Chapter    Air  TrafBc  Control  Association,  and 

control  lower  operator  at  Greater  Cincin- 
nati Airport,  said  the  big  problem  in  air  traX- 
flc  control  IS  the  small  number  of  trained 
people  available.  He  said  the  FAA  simply 
hasn"t  done  much  hiring  in  past  years,  and 
that  now  control  towers  must  operate  with 
"no  ijench."" 

Hood  also  said  a  computer  assistance  sys- 
tem for  airport  control  radar  is  needed,  and 
that  aie  FAA  has  been  very  remiss  in  pro- 
viding such  equipment. 

Thomas  Basnlght.  director  of  regulatory 
matters  for  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
dlfiagreed  with  Hood,  arguing  that  the  need 
Is  not  for  more  manpower  on  the  ground, 
but  for  utilization  of  space  age  technology 
and  placing  Uie  decision-making  f"nc"°;j 
lor  coUislon  ..voldance  ""in  the  cockpit    with 

llie  pilot.  .       ,. 

"Yeah,  but  we  still  get  blamed  for  crashes. 

countered  Hood.  

Itobert  Monroe,  representing  Aircraft 
owners  and  Pilots  Association,  said  a  new 
method  for  controlling  air  traffic  must  be 
found,  but  added:  When  there  is  such  a  good 
economic    justification,   why   use   the   safety 

"fi^TaWmore  people  die  from  therapeutic 
accidents  in  doctors"  offices  than  in  airplane 

accidents.  „»,„„ 

on  the  subject  of  airport  modernization 
and  construction.  Capt.  John  McDonald 
called  for  certiacatlon  of  airports  and  air- 
port managers  by  the  FAA.  He  said  that  some 
airports  do  not  even  require  fire  fighting 
equipment,  and  stated  that  many  airport 
managers  are  qualified  for  the  Job  only  in 
that  they  are  the  brothers  of  the  wives  of 

"^vron  Dlckev,  manager  of  Greater  Cin- 
cimlati  -Mrport".  replied  that  he  was  not  the 
brother  of  the  wife  of  any  mayor,  but  that 
he  knows  that  most  airports  can't  modern- 
ize properly  wnthln  the  current  budget  for 

°McDonald    said    air    safety    docs    not   cost 
money.  "Lack  of  air  safety  costs  money,    he 

^  He  cited  the  cost  that  one  airplane  crash 
imposes  on  insurance  companies  and  the 
owners  of  the  aircraft  involved,  saying  that 
this  cost  would  more  than  pay  for  air  safety 
equipment  at  an  lurport. 

Aiid  so  the  meeting  went,  through  all  the 
various  panel  topics,  always  arriving  at  the 
same  question:  Where  does  the  estimated  $5 
billion  needed  for  air  safety  during  the  next 
12  vcars  conic  from? 

If  the  aviation  Industry  is  to  have  ade- 
quate airports,  satisfactory  noise  abatement, 
improved  simulators  for  training,  closer  scru- 
tmlzatlon  and  certification  by  the  FAA,  so- 
phisticated new  control  equipment,  improved 
instrumentation  for  aircraft— in  short,  air 
safety— who's  going  to  pay  for  it? 

Nobody  at  the  conference  volunteered  to 
pick  up  the  check. 


World  Peace  Through  Law 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7, 1968 

Mr    ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 

in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  oi 

a  most   thought-provoking   address  on 


the  subject  "World  Peace  Through  Law." 
recently  given  by  Judge  Philip  M.  New- 
man, of  Los  Angeles. 

In  emphasizing  the  vital  importance 
of  equal  justice  for  all  as  the  key  to 
peace,  both  here  at  home,  t^s  well  as 
throughout  the  world,  Judge  Newman 
stresses  the  need  to  continually  reex- 
amine our  own  systems  of  admim.stralion 
of  justice  to  assure  that  this  worthy  goal 
is,  in  fact,  being  achieved. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Advi-sory 
Committee  for  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity's  lepal  services  pro- 
gram Judge  Newman  illustrates  how 
this  program,  with  the  acti-.e  supix-rt  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  bar  as- 
sociations in  many  States,  including  the 
State  bar  of  California,  is  ir.akine  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  realizing 
the  objective  of  equal  justice  before  the 
law  for  every  citizen,  regardless  of  finan- 
cial ability  to  afford  the  services  of  a 

l&wy^r 

By  demonstrating  that  the  lep.al  serv- 
ices program  is  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  Judge 
Newman  outlines  briefly  the  steady  pro- 
gression from  the  signing  of  ll\e  famous 
Magna  Carta,  to  the  adoption  of  the  U.b. 
Constitution,  to  our  present  nationwide 
effort  to  provide  each  and  every  citizen 
the  full  protection  of  our  laws. 

It  is  this  continuing  effort  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice  in  America 
that  will  aid  the  cause  of  an  orderly,  law- 
ful and  peaceful  society  in  this  country, 
while  contributing  greatly  to  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Judge  Newman's  address  follows: 
"WoELD  Peace  TuRorcH  Law 
(By  Judge  Philip  M.  Newman  1 
A  few  weeks  a^o  when  I  was  in  WashinQ:ton^ 
where  I  go  four  times  a  year,  as  a  member  ot 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  ^'f/^'e  L«?!! 
services  Progr.un.  ".vhlch  is  part  of  the  \Var 
on  Poverty,  I  saw  a  rosier  m  one  of  the  gov 
ernment  offices  that  I  visited.  Tins  PO^"'' *'P- 
peared  to  be  a  formula  and  it  renr.ndcd  .  .e  of 
my    commitment    to    address    this    gro.ip.    i 
copied  the  formu'.a  for  this  jiurpose. 

Vhe  formula  to  which  I  refer  is:  Tiuth 
plus  justice,  plus  freedom  i)l"u;  lo%e.  .-qual 
peace    This   is   attributed    to   The   late   Pope 

"^°Eroquent  as  the  formula  is,  it  is  i^iy  belief 
that  justice  is  perhaps  the  preaie!:t  o.  these 
virtues,  and  includes  the  other  virtues  It 
therefore,  has  to  follow  that  with  true  justice 
there  is  peace.  ,.„t<TPr 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  the  r-t-ier 
trite  saying  that  charity  begins  at  home,  but 
imu^adl  that  this  is  even  truer  when  -.^e 
speak  of  justice.  Justice  that  prevails  m  the 
iScal  conimunlty  will  be  reflected  and  wUl 
prevail  in  the  greater  areas  of  the  states,  the 
nation,  and  the  world.  Many  of  the  present 
and  past  conflicts  have  had  their  seeds  sow-n 
m  injustice.  This  may  be  social,  roliucal  or 
econonUc  injustice.  ,,^„    w^ 

justice  that  is  liot  equal  is  not  just.ce.  We 
as  lawyers  and  judges,  and  you  as  associates 
of  our  profession.  I'.ave  to  examine  and  re- 
examine our  own  systems  of  r.dministration 
of  justice  in  order  that  we  can  contribute  in 
our  own  way  towards  the  goal  of  equai  jus- 

'UC6 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  I  li.ave 
been  connected  with  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram since  my  appointment  by  ^'argent 
Ihrlver  in  March  of  1966.  This  program  has 
been  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood.  The 
immediate  reaction  of  the  legal  profession  to 
the  introduction  of  the  program  was  the  cry 
of  '"Socialization  of  the  Law."'  After  many  of 
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us  -pent  manv  hours  explaining  the  nature 
and  extent  of 'the  program,  the  propram  not 
onlv  has  been  endorsed  and  approved  by  the 
conservative  American  Bar  As.soclatlon  bat  it 
has  become  Its  strongest  backer.  At  every 
meeting  that  I  liave  attended  In  NVashlng- 
lon,  the  p;vst  ar.d  prcs.-nt  i.-re^iuent  uf  t  .c 
ABA.  have  been  prcs-it  :  nd  very  active  in 
the   Uirraeruucc   cl   the   -irc^ram. 

The  bar  associations   cf   many   states,   in- 
cluding   the    State   B:.r    of    Californi.a,    have 
sponsored  leeal  ..ssl.tr.nce  offices,  applied  for 
and  received  grant.s  from  the  Omce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunitv  and  ;,rc  .supervising  their 
operall.jn  ;n  manv  neighborhoods  where  the 
poor    cannot    afford    the    necessity,    nor    the 
iuxurv,  of  the  .services  of  a  -i^-y^-^/'f  P""^'' 
r--.m"has  benefited   the   lepal    profession   m 
that  11  has  removed  the  burden  of  handling 
cr-irltv    c.ises.    and    al,so   making    the    public 
•iware'of  their  riahts  :ind  channeling  clients 
who  do  not  qualify  financially  for  the  free 
legal     services    to     the    practicing    attorney 
through  the  referral  systems  of  the  bar  as- 
sociations. Tie  neighborhood  lepal  offices  do 
not  accept  cases  that  ""generate""  a  fee,  such 
•is  personal  injury  cases,  workmen   compen- 
sation claims  etc.  The  client  that  is  accepted 
inu.:t  be  within  the  minimum  standards  and 
L-ritielmes  as  to  Income  and  a.scet-s.  I  consider 
il'ls  contribtition  bv  the  legal  profession  very 
significant   towards   equal    justice    and   as   I 
'aid  before,  towards  tranquility. 

Lnl   us  examine  the  ftate  of   the  law,  the 
admlnlstrallon  of  justice   in  the  rriminal  1-aw 
neld    Much  has  been  .sa:c»  and  written  about 
the  developments  in  the  application  of  con- 
.stitutlonal  rights  to  persons  accused  of   the 
commission    of   a    crime.   The    Magna   Carta, 
that  famous  document  that  the  English  peo- 
ple forced  King  John  to  approve  in  1215.  lias 
been    called    ""the    cornerstone    of    English 
hl;erty"'    It  marked  the  becinnin'r  of  democ- 
racv  in  Eneland    It  was  the  firr,t  document 
that  promised  certfdn  rights  to  all  free  men. 
Since  1780  the  people  in  the  United  States 
h'lve  been  guaranteed  certain  rights  by  the 
Constitution.  Tlie  Mates  have  in  i  urn  adopted 
their  own  con.-.tltutlons.  "Hie  ncht  to  roun- 
-c!     the    protections    acainst    unreasonable 
'search    and    ceizure    and    self-incrlminatl'-n. 
••re  rieht  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  rlcnt 
to  rep"^-onable  bail  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the    "'Bill    of    Riehts"   which    were    the    lirst 
ten  amendments  which  have   been  in   force 

since  1791. 

Tlie  observation  and  preservation  of  these 
rights  will  be  conducive  to  equal  justice 
wPiich  in  turn  will  result  in  tranquility.  If 
lie  phllosophv  that  orignated  with  the 
Maana  Carta  and  was  furthered  by  the 
"uri^ed  States  Constitution  would  prevail  in 
every  community  it  would  by  i.eccssity  spread 
over  the  world. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  I  can  say  without 
fear    of    contrr.diction    and    with    pride,    we 
eniov  one  of  the  best  systems  of  admmistra- 
t^on'of  justice  in  the  world.  This  is  not  just 
mv  persona!  opinion.  Tlie  Christian  Science 
Monitor  recentlv  conducted  a  national  ttudy 
'-Id  ■  ur'  ey  of  the  courts  (.f  the  United  States, 
and  It  was  their  conclusion  that  this  County 
h-d    the    mott    efficient    and    effective    court 
ors-'-'zatlon.   "nie   poor   are   furnished    legal 
representation  in  all  stapes  of  criminal  pr- 
ceedincs.   in   felonies  and   mlrdemeanors^   i:i 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
■=vtution.  The  recused  are  promptly  arr.^lttr.r-d 
and  have  a  reasonable  ball  set.  and  brouel.. 
to  trial  ;n  a  soeedv  and  public  trial.  By  -b-- 
serving  and  preservmc  these  rights,  the  lecal 
profession  and  the  judiciary  are  making  their 
contribution  to  an  orderly,  lawful  and  peace- 
ful societv. 

Ono  additional  factor  which  must  l>e  em- 
phasized and  furthered  is  respect  fcr  law  and 
rrdcr  Unfortunately  today,  there  is  a  d.s- 
recard  for  the  rishts  of  ethers  and  an  ignor- 
ing of  the  ..supremacy  .  f  the  law.  It  is  true 
that  law  should  be  a  means  to  an  end.  a.-d 
not  an  end  in  it.self,  but  without  respect  for 
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the  law  clvlllziitlon  cannot  endure  The  In- 
dividual who  expresses  his  dlsftent  and  pro- 
tests unlawfully  the  larsje  business  concerns 
who  Illegally  conspire  t<i  stifle  competition 
and  to  establish  monopoUea,  the  taxpayer 
who  defrauds  his  government,  the  person 
who  sees  a  victim  of  a  crime  and  turns  away 
not  wanting  to  get  involved  all  this  con- 
tributes to  the  breakdown  of  law  md  order 
and  must  be  avoided  and  eliminated  if  we 
are  to  make  our  contribution  to  world  pence 
through  law. 


"Transnational  Transactions,  Technology 
and  the  Law:  An  Analysis  of  Current 
Trends,"  by  Hon.  Lawrence  C.  Mc- 
Quade,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business,  V.S. 
Department  of  Commerce 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

IF    INDIAK* 
IN   rHE  HOL'SE  or  HEPHE.sENTATlVES 

Wednesday .  February  7 .  1968 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker  I  be- 
lieve that  many  members  ot  Congrpss. 
especially  lawyers  and  more  especially 
those  mterested  in  our  International  eco- 
nomic relationships,  will  find  most  useful 
a  recent  article  written  by  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  C  McQuade.  the  distinKUished 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Mr  McQuades  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished ui  the  summer  1967  issue  of  the 
Denver  Law  Joumal.  a  publication  of  the 
University  of  Denver  College  of  Law,  fol- 
lows: 

Transnational  TRANSAcrrioNs.  Technology 
.\ND  THE  Law  An  Analysis  of  Cxjrrent 
Tkends 

I  By  Lawrence  C  MrQuade,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  tXimestic  and  International  Busi- 
ness. U  S  Dep.irtnient  of  Commerce  i 
I  Note  —Mr  McQuades  article  is  an  elabo- 
ration of  a  speed,  he  delivered  at  the  Western 
Regional  Conference  on  Transnational  Trans- 
actions, held  at  the  University  of  Denver  Law 
Center  m  April  1967  In  it  he  discusses  the 
Impact  of  technological  change  on  society 
He  examines  four  aspects  of  technology  which 
bear  directly  on  transnational  business,  and 
suggests  that  the  need  for  a  legal  and  Institu- 
tional framework  which  will  promote  more 
effective  transnational  use  of  technology 
poses  a  challenge  to  the  lawyer  to  make  full 
and  beneficial  use  of  his  creative  talents  ) 

The  discovery  of  phlogiston  is  but  a  flrst 
step  toward  an  endless  march  of  scientific 
prLigress  and  social  turmoil   ' 

— A.xophlnlus.  circa  fifth  century  B.C. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  dynamics  of  the  law  reflect — some- 
times too  slowly  — the  dynamics  of  society. 
Nowhere  does  this  Idea  manifest  itself  more 
clearly  than  in  the  era  of  science  and  tech- 
nology The  iconoclasm  of  science  at  its  best 
puts  society  on  its  mettle.  American  business- 
men at  least,  accept  the  challenge  with  -skill 
and  pleasure.  They  pour  forth  ingenuity,  or- 
ganization, and  energy  to  move  sciences  by- 
pnxlucts  into  the  stream  of  our  economy  In 
this  process  of  creativity,  the  law  haa  a  re- 
sponsibility to  facilitate  these  economic  and 
social  processes  by  providing  a  degree  of  order 
within  which  creativity  can  prevail  over 
contusion. 

Out  of  technology— that  vigorous  offspring 
of  science — flows  an  impluse  to  change  and 
innovation   in   commerce   and   industry    For 
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the  businessman  .if  bre.idth  and  Imagination. 
It  open.s  new  horizons  For  the  self-satisfied 
and  the  stand-patters.  It  [)<)se."  a  peril  to 
markets  and  cu.stomers  which  can  no  longer 
be  taken  for  niranted  For  the  lawyer.  It  calls 
for  adaptation  and  change  at  a  rate  fast 
enough  to  foster  the  new  yet  moderate 
enougli  III  preser\p  a  responsible  measure  of 
stability  and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  values 
which  have  endured  the  tests  of  experience 

The  dynamic  tradltli>n  of  America  wel- 
comes the  challenge  of  technology  Pour  of 
Its  aspects  bear  directly  upon  transnational 
business  and.  hence,  upon  the  lawyer  with 
clients  dealing  across  national  lines:  (I)  the 
impart  on  trade;  i2i  the  psychologlcal-polit- 
ical-pracflcal  iinhr>iKlio  it  creates  between 
•.he  United  States  and  Etirope:  i3)  the 
promise  it  can  hold  for  the  economic  prob- 
lems iif  the  lesR  developed  wurld:  ,ind  (4) 
the  legal  and  institutional  framework  needed 
to  foster  more  effective  use  of  technology 
transnattonally 

I.    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 

First,  science  and  technology  keep  chang- 
ing the  pattern  and  relative  progress  m  in- 
ternational trade  The  impact  of  technology 
on  the  pattern  and  progress  of  International 
trade  has  never  been  stronger  than  in  this 
new  era  of  astronautics,  electronics,  and  nu- 
cleonics 

Obviously  this  Is  true  in  the  case  of  faster 
and  better  communications  and  transport 
Containerlzatlon.  refrigeration.  pipelines 
and  other  new  transport  technques  keep 
altering  practicalities,  costs.  and  trade 
patterns — opening  up  new  ooportunlties  on 
a  worldwide  basis  for  the  buslnes.sman  in  In- 
land areas  like  Denver — and  threatening 
those  who  fall  to  keep  up  with  the  times 

Science  and  technology,  of  course,  contin- 
ually alter  the  kind  and  quality  of  goods 
and  services  which  enter  into  international 
market-s  Close  to  half  of  the  dollar  volume 
of  our  expanding  United  Stales  exports,  for 
example  now  con.sists  of  such  '  high  tech- 
nology" products  as  machinery,  transport 
equipment,  and  chemicals  ' — ail  made  by 
highly  skilled,  highly  paid  .\merlcan  work- 
ers The  dynamics  of  this  process  have  pro- 
found effects  upon  our  trade  balance  and 
our    trade    pattern. 

For  those  in  and  iiut  of  Government  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  the  nations  bal- 
.ince  of  payments,  this  dynamic  has  impor- 
tant implications  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
world-wide  Involvements  of  the  United 
States  mean  that  we  need,  over  a  period  of 
time,  a  trade  surplus  on  the  order  of  $5  bil- 
lion or  more  in  order  to  pay  for  recurrent 
outlays  for  the  national  security,  overseas 
travel  by  our  citizens,  ajid  the  like  But.  our 
balance  of  trade  has  met  this  objective  in 
only  two  of  the  last  five  years  In  addition, 
the  United  States  share  of  the  total  value  of 
free  world  trade  has  been  declining,  from 
225  percent  in  1954  to  19  percent  in  1966.' 
Technological  innovations  and  applica- 
tions support  our  broad  effort  to  expand  our 
exports  and  reduce  the  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  In  1965.  the 
United  States  earned  an  estimated  $650  mil- 
lion from  other  countries  in  royalty  pay- 
ments for  technical  know-how.  patents,  and 
other  intangible  property  licensed  abroad  — 
about  4'..  times  the  »144  million  we  paid 
others  ' 

Furthermore  technology,  by  raising  pro- 
ductivity and  lowering  costs  |)er  unit  of  pro- 
duction, heljjs  American  Industry  compete 
more  effectively  in  world  markets.  Produc- 
tion eiBciency  contributes  to  our  high  ex- 
pcirts  of  such  products  as  aircraft,  comput- 
ers .ind   pharmaceuticals 

Technology  Is  one  of  the  elements  of  com- 
petitive strength  in  world  markets  But  the 
developer  .)f  the  technology  may  or  may  not 
win  the  prizes.  Research  and  development 
comprise  only  a  part  of  the  Innovative  proc- 
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ess   The  payoff  in  trade  accrues  to  those  who 
carry  through  to  the  market 

Japan  Illustrates  the  [K'lnt  Japanese  In- 
dustry spends  relatively  little  on  basic  re- 
search It  adapts  and  builds  upon  the  .-e- 
sults  I  if  lorelgn  rese.irch  and  development. 
both  through  the  purchase  of  technirni 
know-how  and  through  production  by  for- 
eign-owned subsidiaries  For  example,  the 
United  States,  the  original  source  of  tran- 
sistor technology,  sold  $10  million  worth  of 
radios  in  world  markets  in  1966  but  bought 
$94  million  In  transistor  radios  from  Japan 
alone 

Some  people  say  that  when  a  nation  runs 
n  deficit  in  its  technical  balance  of  pay- 
ment.'!- meaning  royalties,  licensing  fees,  and 
other  payments  for  technical  know-how  it 
.suffers  both  economic  and  trade  disadvan- 
tages as  .igalnst  nations  with  technical  pay- 
ments surpluses  This  type  of  .simple  analysis 
is  faulty  because  it  nverl(H)ks  the  compensat- 
ing benehts  of  resulting  Import  savings  and 
export  gains  These  are  often  difficult  to 
quantify  but  if  measured  and  put  into  the 
payments  vs  receipts  equation  the  balance 
of  advantage  may  bo  found  to  be  with  the 
receiver  of  the  technology  rather  than  the 
seller  ' 

Japan,  with  a  continuing  deficit  in  its 
technical  balance  of  [uiyments,  is  enjoying 
a  rate  of  economic  growth  that  substantially 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  •  The  fact 
that  it  hiis  succcdert  in  becoming  one  of  the 
worlds  leading  trading  nations  appears  to 
disprove  the  a.ssumption  that  a  technical 
payments  <ieticlt  must  be  a  disadvantageous 
lact^ir  in  international  cfimmerce  Japans 
experience  indicates  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  country  to  .spend  large  .stims  on  basic 
research  in  <Tder  to  .succeed  In  export  It  can 
attain  excellent  results  simply  by  buying 
foreign  technology-  -possibly  at  less  expen.se 
Moreover,  it  demonstrates  that  follow-up  ef- 
forts by  management  are  essential  to  exploit 
fully  the  commercial  advantages  of  new 
scientific  and  technological  developments 
For  this  genius  we  look  to  the  American 
businessman  to  pursue  world  markets  with 
the  .same  zest  and  intelligence  he  displays 
at  home 

II      fOLITICS.    TECHNOLOGY    TRADE.     AND 
INVESTMENT 

The  second  Issue  relevant  to  transnational 
business  operations  raised  by  technology  is 
political  and  psychological  as  well  :is  eco- 
nomic Resting  i>n  the  alleged  j-upcrlority  of 
the  United  States  in  matters  of  science  and 
technology,  this  political  phenomenon  is  ex- 
pressed in  graphic  terms,  -Brain  Dram'  and 
■Technological  Gap.' •  These  terms  lend 
emotion  rather  than  cliu-lty  to  the  genuine 
feeling  that  the  United  States  somehow  has 
an  unfair  advantage  over  others  simply  be- 
cause of  technological  excellence 

Recently  a  British  profesor  called  upon 
the  United  suites  to  prohibit  American  com- 
panies from  recruiting  skilled  manpower 
abroad  The  numbers  of  European  research- 
ers, scientists  and  engineers  leaving  for 
greener  .\merican  pastures  are  counted  with 
aliirm  ,ind  it  Is  noted  that  fewer  Americ.m 
scientists  have  gtjne  to  Europe  to  do  re- 
search. The  net  loss  is  regarded  ;vs  further 
evidence  that  the  gap"  is  getting  wider, 
and  if  allowed  to  continue.  Jeopardizes  Eu- 
rope s  economic  future."  • '  For  example, 
.\mintore  Fanfani.  Italy's  Foreign  Minister, 
has  irtlled  for  a  ten-year  cooperative  plan 
for  technological  development  to  help  re- 
dress the  alleged  technological  imbalance 
between  .American  and  European  industry," 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  there  are  facts 
stemming  from  the  size  and  effectiveness  of 
many  new  .Vmerican  investments  in  Europe 
which  are  disconcerting  to  many  Europeans. 
For  example,  the  total  sales  of  General  Mo- 
tors has  exceeded  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct of  Belgium.  In  Germany.  Americans 
own  over  40  percent  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  preeminence  of  the  United  States  lu 
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computers  Is  but  feebly  challenged  so  far  by 
any  other  country.'^  United  States  owned  or 
controlled  companies  produce  over  one-third 
of  Europe's  auto  sales."  yet  our  total  Invest- 
ment In  Western  Europe  is  modest,"  and  we 
acccDunt  for  only  a  minor  percentage  of  total 
buslnees  in  any  single  European  country.  To 
compound  things  further.  American  com- 
panies enter  Into  overseas  markets  with  the 
same  vigor  thev  use  at  home.  In  some  Indus- 
tries the  arrival  of  energetic.  Iconoclastic 
American  management  techniques  Into  Eu- 
rope has  rudelv  Jolt«d  the  comfortable  car- 
tels with  their  breakfast-table  agreements' 
and  old-fashioned,  gentlemanly  courtesies 
among  competitors. 

All  of  these  various  ingredients  somehow 
relate  to  each  other  While  stlii  a  murky 
phenomenon  and  related  to  more  than  tech- 
nology a  European  attitude  of  concern  to- 
ward "United  States  tirms  and  toward  the 
United  States  exists.  Both  American  busi- 
nessmen and  the  American  ( iovernment  need 
to  worry  about  It  Europe.ins  ascribe  the  so- 
called  "gap"  to  the  disruption  of  World 
War  II.  the  postwar  "brain  drain."  and  the 
advantages  accruing  to  United  States  tech- 
nological progress  through  our  l.irge  mass 
market,  our  extensive  resource?,  and— espe- 
cially— substantial  United  States  Govern- 
ment support  of  military  and  space  research 
and  development  They  say  they  cannot 
maintain  their  economic  growth  rate  in  the 
future  if  the  "technnloglc.al  gap"  continues 
or  widens  The  Europeans  obviously  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  ussues  they  raise  are  of  con- 
cern to  us  and  warrant  our  careful  study 
and  attention. 

As    a    suirting    point,    the    President    has 
charged  Dr    Hornlg.   liLs  Science  Advisor,  to 
head    a    group    within    the    Government    to 
studv    the    real    meaning    oi     the    so-called 
"technological  gap,"  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  J     Herbert   Hollomon    serves   on    this 
group.   The   Organization   for   Economic   Go- 
operation    and     Development     lOECD)     has 
also  started  Its  own  study    Out  of  these  ef- 
forts should  emerge  some  facts  to  supplant 
the  histrionics  currently  in  vogue  and  point 
the  way  to  answers  a.s  to  whether  there  is  an 
across-the-lx)ard  "technological  gap,"  as  the 
Europeans  seem   to  think,  or  whether  there 
are  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  technologi- 
cal disparities   The  answer  certainly  does  not 
He  in  mere  scientific  or  technological  terms." 
A  test  based  on  spending  on  research  and 
development — ..mounting  to  about  3  percent 
of    our    GNP— indicates    that   United   States 
industry     is    much    more    oriented    in    this 
direction     than     its    European    competitors. 
While  the  United  Kingdom  spends  a  healthy 
2.6  percent  of  its  GNP  on  research,''  France 
is    spending    barely    half    this    amount    and 
other  European  countries  spend  a  good  deal 
less.'-   The   percentage   differences  seem   less 
significant,    however,    if    you    consider    that 
about  half  of  our  research  and  development 
expenditures  serve  military  and  space  pur- 
lioses.  while  Europeans  spend  relatively  little 
in   this   field.'-    On   the  measure  of  expendi- 
tures  for   research    and   development   which 
are  of  direct  benefit  in  upgrading  the  tech- 
nical  level    of   the    industrial   sector   of   the 
economy,   ■ae  are  probably  fairly  even  with 
the    Europeans.    There    is,    of    course,    some 
spin-off    from    United    States    military    and 
space  research  and  development  as  well,  but 
Its  impact  on  the  economy  in  this  regard  Is 
inadvertent   and   perhaps   less   than  is   gen- 
erally assumed.  Moreover,  it  Is  a  costly  way 
to  iiitroduce  new  technology  into  Industry.* 
There  Is  no  direct  correlation  between  the 
size  ol   -such  expenditures  and  rate  of   eco- 
nomic growth  or  trade  expansion.  Research 
and  development  spending  obviously  cannot 
explain  why  many  European  economies  have 
grown  faster   than  our  United  States  econ- 
omy   in    recent    years,    or    why   our    United 
states  exporters  are  encountering  stiff  com- 
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petition  from  European  businessmen  in 
many  world  markets.  Neither  does  it  explain 
why  the  United  Kingdom  economy,  vrtth  rel- 
atively higher  research  and  development 
expenditures  than  other  European  countries, 
has  advanced  less  rapidly  than  its  conti- 
nental colleagues.  Europe  does  not  in  fact 
suffer  any  great  dearth  of  technological  in- 
novation and  know-how.  Some  European 
firms  enjoy  large  foreign  currency  earnings 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  lor 
the  use  of  their  technological  know-how  and 
services.'-'"  If  there  is  a  lag,  it  lies  In  the 
application  rather  than  in  the  possession  of 
technology. 

Such  disparities  as  inpy  exist  between 
European  and  American  industry  cannot  be 
properlv  considered  except  in  the  context 
of  other  differences  between  Europe  and 
United  States:  for  example,  in  ( 1 1  amount 
cf  capital  Investment  per  worker;  i2»  degree 
of  mechanization;  (31  availability  of  re- 
sources; (4 1  size  of  business  enterprises;  15| 
productivity;  (6>  development  of  mass  mar- 
kets; (7>  size  of  the  educational  base;  and 
{8)  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

Industrial  management  policies  and  ini- 
tiative in  using  known-how  as  factors  in 
technological  progress  may  well  be  the  cru- 
cial factors,  as  the  Japanese  example  sug- 
gests. A  speaker  from  abroad  broached  this 
ViCw  at  the  Svmposium  on  Technology  and 
World  Trade,  held  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  last  November.  He  said: 

"To  my  mind  there  is  a  gup,  but  I'm  not 
certain  that  the  reason  the  gap  is  there  is 
to  be  found  in  the  technological  field.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
gap  is  more  a  question  of  mentality  and  at- 
titude. . 

"Science  and  technology  are  and  have  been 
present  in  Europe  many  years.  What  ■we 
would  like  is  the  attitude  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  more  big  industries  with  leaders 
who  know  how  to  make  use  of  science  and 
technology."  • 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  our  current 
studies  will  uncover  some  "technological 
gaps" — some  of  which  may  be  in  favor  of 
Europe — but  I  doubt  that  we  will  find  many, 
if  any,  which  can  be  defined  as  strictly  "tech- 
nological." My  guess  is  that  the  basic  diffi- 
culties may  be  outside  the  area  of  tech- 
nology. 

As  to  remedies,  some  people  have  advanced 
the  idea  that  our  Government  might  engage 
in  a  give-away  program  of  technology.  This, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  It  neglects 
to  take  account  of  the  private  ownership  of 
most  United  States  industrial  technology  and 
fails  to  come  to  grips  with  what  probably  is 
one  of  the  basic  problems:  the  limitations 
on  effectively  and  economically  transplant- 
ing United  States  technology  outside  the 
United  States  market  and  resource  context. 
Except  for  the  results  of  government- 
financed  research  and  development,  private 
enterprise  owns  and  controls  United  States 
technology.  It  is  often  protected  by  patents 
but  Just  as  often  It  is  unpatented  know-how. 
developed  and  perfected  by  its  owners  The 
Government  could  not  give  it  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  long  cooper- 
ated with  the  European  nations  in  many 
fields  of  activity,  including  the  sharing  of 
technology;  ll)  in  the  OECD;  (2)  in  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion through  NATO;  i3i  in  close  coopera- 
tion about  atomic  energy  through  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Commission  ( EUR- 
ATOMi;  (4)  in  the  European  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency;  (5)  in  the  European  Space  Research 
Organization;  and  !6t  m  the  European 
Launcher  Development  Organization.  We 
share  peaceful  scient;fic  dat.i  .md  tecnno- 
logical  know-how  with  other  nations,  uiclv.d- 
ing  the  European  countries,  through  the 
Uniied  Nations  and  its  specird:zed  organiz.i- 
tions,  and  through  many  other  international 
groups. 

Furthermore,    much    government-financed 


rcse.a^h  and  development  in  military,  space, 
at^imic  energy,  and  other  fields  has  been 
made  accessible  to  anyone  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad.  Unless  the  information  is 
rpecifically  related  to  our  national  security 
or  has  been  developed  by  indusUial  c  in- 
tr.ictors  on  their  own.  It  can  t>e  purchased  at 
nominal  cost  Irom  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Clearing  House  lor  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information.  The  Ck-.^ring 
House  was  set  up  expressly  t)  make  govern- 
ineni  rcisearch  and  development  resulus  avall- 
iible  as  v.idely  a.s  possible. 

However,  even  a  ipclinology-s'.iarinp  jiro- 
gram  cannot  really  FOlve  Europe's  problems 
if  it  turns  out  to  be  basically  non-techno- 
logical. II  entrepreneurial,  c.ipitalization,  or 
other  difliciiltles  arc  involved,  only  the  Euro- 
pe,tu  nations  t!iem.selves  may  be  able  to  t  .Ke 
roirectivc  action.  There  are  clear  signs  that 
the  real  nature  of  the  problem  is  understood 
by  in.inv  Europeans,  but  their  efforts  t«nd 
to  be  overlooked  In  the  vain  hunt  for  facile 
KOlutions,-  It  is  a  question  of  practicality — 
not  .!  vi.-illingness  or  unwillingness  to  co- 
oper.itc.  Our  most  u.seful  contribution  in  this 
instance  mav  l>e  to  help  identify  the  re.al 
disparities  raid  their  fundamentiil  causes,  so 
that  it  wall  be  possible  to  determine  what 
kind  of  action   is  most  appropriate. 

Ill    GROWTH  OF  LESS  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

The  third  major  transnation.al  business 
aspect  of  .science  and  technology  is  its  im- 
pact upon  the  economic  growth  prospects 
of  the  less  developed  countries  ■'  It  Is  quickly 
apparent  that  the  greatest  'gap"  in  tech- 
nology and  its  dimensions  is  that  between 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world  on 
tlie  <  ne  hand  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries on  the  other.  One  of  our  national  pol- 
icy objectives  is  to  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic '  growth  of  these  developing  nations. 
As  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized, ■we  want  to  help  these  countries 
help  ihem.selvos.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to 
help  them  achieve  the  technological  progress 
they  want  and  need  to  advance  their  eco- 
nomic development,  living  standards,  and 
international  trade  Sturdy,  self-reliant,  pro- 
gressing states  contribute  to  greater  stability 
and  security  in  the  world.  Their  progress 
serves  our  own  and  other  nations'  best  in- 
terests. It  expands  the  opportunities  lor 
mutually  profitable  trade  and  investment 

What  can  be  done  to  raise  the  level  of 
technology  in  the  less  developed  countries? 
As  an  early  objective,  create  an  economic 
environment  conducive  to  innovation.  This 
means  change — and  change  can  be  painful. 
As  of  today,  the  kind  and  amount  of  tech- 
nology that  can  effectively  be  put  to  work 
vary  from  country  to  country.  Industry  to  in- 
dustrv.  even  product  to  product.  The  needs. 
obiectr.es.  and  development  .stage  of  each 
nation    must    be    taken    into    account. 

For  example,  a  licensing  azreement  has 
been  signed  In  Mexico  for  float  glass  produc- 
tion wlilch  will  give  Mexico  a  factory  that 
is  lar  more  modern  than  .some  glass  plants 
we  have  m  the  United  States.  The  float  proc- 
ess lor  making  glass  is  a  capital-intensive, 
liigh-technologv  technique  that  might  l)e 
completely  unsuited  to  the  needs,  skills,  and 
resources  of  some  other  countries  Many  de- 
\eloDing  countries  could  benefit  much  more 
froni  technological  investment  in  agriculture 
Indeed,  the  miracle  of  progress  in  American 
agriculture  outstrips  our  success  in  industry 
This  is  the  forthcoming  frontier  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  which  are  rapidly  be- 
coming more,  rather  than  less,  dependent  on 
non-domestic  food  supplies,  I.atm  America. 
Africa,  and  Asia  exported  a  net  annual  aver- 
age cf  5  million  tons  of  grain  in  193-1-1933 
Today  they  import  some  78  million  tons  a 
vear. 

For  some  less  developed  countries,  the  pur- 
chase of  technological  know-how — through 
patent  royalty  and  licensing  arrangemtnia. 
joint  ventures,  and  capital  Investment  by  the 
busiiiess  firms  ol  other  countries— nugnt  be 
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the  e.islest.  quickest,  and  least  expensive  way 
to  obtain  the  desired  results  Others  may 
simply  want  to  ijuy  the  products  of  foreign 
technology  Absolute  technological  equality 
Is  not  essential  Prom  the  standpoint  of  trade 
expansion,  u  la  not  even  beneficial  If  every 
country  were  as  advanced  In  cumputer  tech- 
nology as  the  United  States,  for  example, 
there  would  be  Ufle  trade  in  computers 
Technological  lnequ.^:lty  In  the  sense  of  dif- 
fering flelda  of  specialization  actually  stim- 
ulates trade 

What  Is  essential  is  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain .ind  develnp  technoloirv  The  less  devel- 
oped countries  say  the  technology  they  des- 
perately need  exists  In  the  world,  but  It  Is 
too  often  available  to  them  at  .1  cost  <ind  on 
terms  they  cannot  meet  The  technology  they 
want  Is  owned  largely  t>y  private  companies, 
so  the  oppMDrtunltles  for  government  ftctlon 
by  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
free-enterprise  countries  are  necessarily 
limited. 

A    Private  investment  In  less  developed 

countries 
There  Is  a  wide  array  of  ways  by  which 
the  L'nlted  st.ites  encourages  Amertcnn  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries In  addition  to  the  AID  program,  the 
Commerce  Department  sends  out  trade  mis- 
sions to  (Jevelop  business  and  Investment  op- 
portunities for  American  industry,  circulates 
trade  and  Investment  leads  to  American 
businessmen,  and  provides  many  other  busi- 
ness services  that  contribute  to  the  '•ransfer 
of  American  technology  to  less  developed 
countries  There  may  be  possibilities  for  ad- 
ditional action  Last  year  the  Matlonal  Ex- 
port Expansion  Council,  which  advises  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  International 
business  poUi-les  and  prognms.  formed  an 
Action  Committee  to  come  up  with  sugges- 
tions Recently  the  prop<>8als  of  this  Action 
Committee  m  US  Vrnde  ;ind  Investment  In 
Developing  Countries  were  .approved  by  the 
NEEC  .md  made  public  =^ 

The  Committee  suggested,  among  other 
things,  that  (T)  United  States  firms  should 
step  up  the  level  ,ind  quality  '>f  their  trade 
and  Investment  effrrts  in  the  less  developed 
countries  since  70  percent  of  the  world's 
total  population  lives  in  less  developed  areas, 
the  Committee  considers  It  short-sighted  to 
give  them  marginal  attention.  i2)  The  less 
developed  cc  untrles  themselves  should  make 
new  and  obj  'ctlve  reviews  of  the  unique  con- 
tributions of  capital,  teohnolrigy.  and  skills 
which  business  firms  from  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  countries  can  make 
to  their  development  objectives  In  the  light 
of  these  reviews,  their  governments  should 
then  seek  to  develop  program.^  which  will 
act  to  minimize  barriers  and  maximize  In- 
centives to  potential  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment *• 

B    Interjuttio'ial  assistance  to  lets  Ueveloped 

cowtriei 

Of  all  the  things  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries can  do  to  improve  their  investment 
climate,  une  •>f  the  most  Important  Is  to 
provide  basic  legal  protection  for  Industrial 
property  rights-'  To  this  end.  the  United 
International  Bureau  for  the  Protection  of 
Intellectual  Property  iBIRPI)  has  developed 
•i  Model  Law  for  Developing  Countries  on 
Inventions  -*  Any  less  developed  country  can 
adopt  or  adapt  this  mtidel  law.  There  are 
options  on  controversial  questions,  so  eacb 
country  can  frame  the  law  to  fit  Its  own 
nee<.s.  SIR  PI  has  also  prepared  a  model 
trademark  law.  which  will  soon  be  published. 
Especially  .adapted  to  the  needs  of  coun- 
tries with  basically  iion-industrialized  econ- 
omies the  mixlel  covers  trademarks,  trade 
names   and    unfair   competition  ■» 

Another  new  International  effort  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries  Is  being  made 
through  the  United  Nations  Industrial  De- 
velopment    Organization     (UNIDO).     estab- 
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Ushed  by  the  U  N  Oeneral  Assembly  last 
December  to  replace  the  UN  Center  for  In- 
dustrial Development  UNTDO  la  an  action 
group  Under  Its  Special  Industrial  Services 
Program.  It  sends  trained  consultants  out  to 
less  developed  countries  requesting  assistance 
on  specific  problems,  such  as  plant  manage- 
ment and  quality  control  The  UN  has  pro- 
vided such  technical  assistance  In  the  agri- 
cultural and  health  fields  for  many  years 
Now  It  Is  extending  its  effort  into  the  In- 
dustrial urea 

UNIDO  is  also  organizing  an  International 
symposium  on  Industrial  development  which 
will  be  the  first  International  meeting  of  gov- 
ernments to  concentrate  on  the  problems  and 
prospecu  of  Industrial  development.  The 
three- week  symposium,  open  Ui  all  U  N  mem- 
ber nations,  will  be  held  In  Athens,  starting 
November  29.  1967  In  March  1968,  In  New 
Delhi,  another  U  N  meeting,  the  second 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  (UNCTADi,  will  focus  on  the 
problems  of  the  less  developed  countries  In 
expanding  their  exports  and  obtaining  tech- 
nological   know-bow  »' 

IV      A    LAWYER'S    MENU:     l-ArrNTS     TRADEMARKS. 
STANDARDS 

■\  fourth  issue  Is  how  10  en.-vcl  l.iws  .ind 
biMld  institutions  which  will  maximize  the 
benefits  which  science  and  technology— to  a 
great  extent  through  business— can  make 
a-.allable  to  people  Here  U  where  many  of  the 
IiwytT'5  skills  come  Into  play" 

A.   Patrnti 

Variations  in  patent  l.iw  and  practice  from 
country  to  country  often  result  in  duplica- 
tion of  efforts,  uncert-ilntles.  and  unneces- 
sary expenses  which  impede.  If  not  discourage 
patent  protection,  thereby  delaying  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  one  nation  to 
another  "J 

The  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Properly  1  Paris  Union  (.J  of 
which  the  United  States  \\aji  been  a  memt>er 
since  1887.  setd  forth  the  basic  rights  of 
patent  applicants  la  the  member  states,  re- 
gardless of  ;ui  applicant's  country  of  origin. 
But  m  today's  world  trade  It  Is  not  practical 
to  continue  to  operate  on  the  principle  of 
territoriality  which  necessiutes  separate  ap- 
plications In  each  country  In  order  to  obtain 
adequate  protection  of  those  rights 

The  L'nlted  States  Is  participating  with 
other  nations  and  with  BIRPI.'-  the  Secre- 
tarut  for  the  Paris  UiUon.  in  expanding  In- 
ternational patent  cooperaUon  to  make  it 
ciisler  to  obtain  Inadequate  patent  protection 
In  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  For 
example,  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  de- 
velop a  patent  cooperation  treaty  to  provide 
for  a  single  International  filing  which  could 
be  utlUzeU  in  lieu  of  the  muluple.  duplicate, 
foreign  natii.mal  filings  now  required  In  ad- 
dition, the  United  States  Patent  Office  Is  en- 
gaged m  a  series  of  search  exchange  pro- 
grama  with  a  number  of  other  countries. 
Patent  Office  experts  are  also  studying  the 
International  classlflcallon  system,  to  see  how 
It  and  the  United  States  system  might  be 
harmonized  Other  programs,  developed  to 
assut  the  United  States  Patent  Oflice,  and 
American  attorneys  and  businessmen,  could 
also  beneflt  their  counterparts  In  other  coun- 
tries. Present  activity  In  the  field  of  docu- 
mentation, which  Includes  plans  for  im- 
proved accessibility  of  published  technologi- 
cal data.  Is  one  example  of  such  programs, 
lu  order  to  provide  a  suitable  basis  In  our 
domestic  patent  law  for  this  prograna  of 
expanded  international  patent  cooperation, 
and  to  modernize  the  United  States  patent 
system.  President  Johnson  has  proptjsed  a 
general  revision  of  the  patent  laws.  The 
Patent  Reform  Act  of  1967. •-  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  February  21. 
1967,  would  bring  about  the  first  major  re- 
vision of  these  laws  In  more  than  liO  jears. 
The  proposals  are  based  upon  the  Report 
of  t.^ie  Presidents  Commission  on  the  Patent 
System  *  The  Commission  was  appointed  by 
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the  Pre.sldent  In  1965  to  study  ways  'to 
ensure  that  the  patent  system  will  be  more 
efTeotlve  In  serving  the  public  Interest.  .  ."  '" 
Ten  leading  citizens  representing  the  busi- 
ness, scientific  and  academic  communities 
and  the  bar  served  on  the  Comml.sslon  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  .Admin- 
istration, and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission testifies  eloquently  to  the  frultful- 
ness  of  interaction  between  lnf<irmed  biiM- 
nes.snien.  the  bar.  .  nd  members  of  other 
disciplines  Based  on  the  practical  rTperi- 
ence  of  their  companies,  the  business  tii<  m- 
bers  were  able  to  delineate  lines  of  nppro.ich 
In  the  interest  of  .«lmpIlflfatlon  ,md  im- 
provement of  Industrial  pr^iperty  rights  pro- 
tection which  heretofore  did  not  alwavs 
coincide  with  the  preferences  and  traditions 
which  mold  the  patent  lawyer's  opinion  on 
these  Issvies 

Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hollo- 
mon.  urging  enactment  of  the  patent  pro- 
posals pointed  out  that  basic  revision  of  the 
system  was  essential  "for  It  to  .serve  effec- 
tively to  stimulate  the  development  and  ptib- 
llc  disclosure  of  new  technology  and  to  pro- 
vide incentives  rather  than  barriers,  to 
International  trade"  "» 

B     Tradernarks 

In  the  trademark  field,  we  are  exploring 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  sound  and 
workable  international  procram  that  will 
provide  better  protection  than  Is  now  avail- 
able We  must  have  adequate  protection  for 
L'nlted  States  trademarks.  They  are  valuable 
export  assets  " 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  problem 
Is  the  number  of  JurLsdlctlons  In  which  a 
proposed  mark  must  be  .-.earched.  cleared, 
and  tiled  Separate  actions  In  more  than  150 
different  jurisdictions  are  required  for  .Amerl- 
cin  companies  trj  extend  protection  of  a 
brand  name  to  the  rest  of  the  world'"  An 
l.nfmntlonal  filing  procedure,  commonly 
called  the  Madrid  .Arrangement,  ft-.vs  estab- 
lished In  1896  tinder  the  Madrid  .Agreement 
for  International  Registration  of  Trademarks. 
but  the  United  States  Is  not  a  member  of 
this  treaty  TTie  filing  system  Is  still  operating 
"^uccessfuily  for  21  countries,  principally  Eu- 
ropean, but  a  United  States  trademark  owner 
can  obtain  registration  under  the  .';ys:em 
only  if  he  has  a  bona  fide  Industrial  or  com- 
merci\l  establishment — branch  or  subsidi- 
ary—  In  a  member  country  *■ 

C.  Standards 
The  American  businessman  who  has  been 
kept  out  of  a  forelun  market  because  his 
product — quality  and  performance  notwith- 
standing— doe«  not  meet  foreign  standards  Is 
well  aware  that  standards  can  be  a  crucial 
factor  In  International  trade.  Vanous  groups, 
including  the  Panel  on  Knglneering  and 
CVjmmodlty  Standards  of  the  Commerce 
Technical  Adv:.s,>ry  Board  i  the  LaQue  Com- 
mittee)." have  suggested  that  the  role  of  the 
L'nlted  States  In  International  s'andardlza- 
tlon  should  be  strengthened  LTnlike  the  other 
industrialized  countries,  the  L^mted  States  Is 
not  represented  cfflcially  by  rovernment  dele- 
gates in  international  stand a.-dization  orga- 
nizations. This  means  that  we  cannot  eTec- 
tively  encourage  the  international  adoption 
of  standards  which  would  be  more  harmoni- 
ous with  American  technological  and  indus- 
trial practices  Legislation  ha-s  l)een  proposed 
to  improve  this  situation  An  international 
standardization  bill  pending  In  Congress 
would  provide  grants  to  qualified  standard- 
li'.atlon  organizations  for  pirticlpation  In  the 
International  stand irds  proce.ss  and  fir  In- 
formation activities  '■■ 

D.  Institutions 
Free  trade  arrangements  and  common  mar- 
kets provide  another  lmi>:>rt;\nt  i>3s,slble  step 
toward    fiister    use    of    technology    to    raise 
economic    levels.    The    European    Economic 
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Community  and  European  Free  Trade  Area 
in  Eiu^>pe  have  opened  up  wider  market*,  as 
we  hope  the  proposed  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market  will  do  In  Latin  America.  Such 
markets  provide  a  non-technical  but  very  Im- 
ixirtant  booct  to  technically  baaed  agricul- 
ture or  Industry  WlUUn  these  markets,  much 
can  be  done  by  legal  reform  to  make  condi- 
tions suitable  for  innovation  to  succeed." 
Attorneys  In  private  practlc*'  and  lawyers  of 
the  EEC  Conamlsslon  st*ff  are  coping  with 
antltrtist  problems  as  the  Eiu-opean  Common 
Mivrket  moves  ahead  U)ward  unification  of 
national  laws."  Common  Market  lawyers  are 
also  working  toward  a  Community-wide  cor- 
poration law.«  a  common  ])atent  law  and  a 
common  trademark  law  '■  This  year  work  Is 
being  started  to  harmonize  taxes  under  a 
common  system  of  U»x  on  the  value  added  at 
e.ach  stage  of  manufacture." 

On  December  17.  196.  the  UN.  General  As- 
sembly acted  unanimously  to  establish  a 
United  Nations  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Law  to  unify  and  harmonize  divergent 
national  laws  in  "this  Important  field.  The 
Commission  will  hold  Its  first  session  In  1968. 
Since  it  will  be  working  In  fields  affecting 
both  national  law  and  trade  practices,  its 
activities  merit  close  attention  by  the  cor- 
jx)rau?  bar  and  lawyers  generally." 

CONCLVSION 

Changes  through  the  world  are  vastly  en- 
larging the  dimensions  of  international  law — 
and  the  role  of  the  International  lawyer.  The 
scientific     and    business    ingenuity    of    the 
United  States  has  helped  us  achieve  our  pre- 
eminent  position   In   world   trade.   We   need 
these   export   earnings   to   help   pay  for   our 
broad    international    responsibilities.    Differ- 
ences in  industrial  effectiveness  between  the 
United    States    and    Western    Europe    merit 
thoughtful  analysis  so  we  can  better  under- 
stand some  of  the  resulting  political  and  eco- 
nomic Implications  Much  greater  effort  needs 
to  be  spent  uiward  bringing  the  benefits  of 
science  to  bear  upon  the  economic  needs  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  The  legal  pro- 
fession has  much  to  contribute  toward  build- 
ing   the    laws    and    the    institutions    within 
which  science  and  Industry  can  raise  produc- 
tivity and  better  serve  our  own  people  and 
the    transnational   world   In   which   we   live. 
Never   before    has   the    international    lawyer 
had  a  more  challenging  opportunity  to  make 
full  and  beneficial  use  of  his  creative  talents." 


FOOTNOTES 

'In  1966,  United  States  export  perform- 
ance was  particularly  strong  in  products  in- 
corporating advanced  engineering  features, 
such  as  computers,  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  and  pumps.  Shipments  of  these 
items  rase  from  20'-.  to  30'';  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  increases  might  have  been 
even  larger  had  not  military  requirements 
and  civilian  demand  in  the  United  States 
market  reduced  export  capabilities.  Exports 
Set  Rapid  Pace  But  Trade  Surplus  Shrinks, 
IN-T'I-  Com..  Feb   20.  1967,  at  50. 

-  The  balance  of  payments  dimension  is 
outlined  in  McQuade.  Corporate  Voluntary 
Balance  of  Payments  Program  and  the 
Lauyer  In  Pri\'ate  Investors  Abroad — Struc- 
TfREs  AND  Safeguards  205  (V.  Cameron  ed. 
1966), 

Hearings  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt. 

1.  at  59. 

'  .Sec  Travaglini.  Licen.sing  U.S.  Know-How 
Abroad  Is  Increasing.  Intl  Com.,  July  25, 
1966,  at  2,  reprinted  in  U.S.  Dep't  of  Com- 
merce, Foreign  Business  Practices  at  26 
(Apr.  1967). 

S10.6  nuUion  in  1964.  which  represents 
17':  of  national  Income.  See  The  Japan  De- 
velopment Bank.  Facts  and  Figtires  on  the 
Ji.paiiese  Economy.  1966.  at  167. 

'  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Imports 
C--  Mfrchandise  for  Consumption,  Rep.  FT 
125.  at  159  (Dec.  1966);  (U.S.  Exports,  Rep. 
FT  410.  at  398-99  (Dec.  1966) . 


The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  Initiated  a  study  of  the  role  and 
Impact  of  international  licensing  arrange- 
ments In  the  establishment  and  development 
of  selected  Industries  in  various  countries.  Fi- 
nancing of  Economic  Development:  Promo- 
tion of  Private  Foreign  Investment  in  De- 
veloping Countries— Summary  and  Conclu- 
sions. U.N.  Doc.  E  '4293  (  19671  . 

-The  percentage  Increase  per  year  in  real 
Gross  National  Product  for  1960-1965  was  4  7 
percent  for  the  United  States  and  9  7  percent 
for  Japan.  For  comparative  data  on  other 
countries,  see  Table  29  In  Councii.  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  Ann.  Rep-.  c.cenmpanvivg 
Economic  Report  op  the  President,  at  171 
(1967).  ,   _, 

"A  bibliography  could  l)e  compiled  on 
these  two  terms  alone  Orc.ani7atu>n  kor 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
The  Research  and  Development  Effort  in 
Western  Europe.  North  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (1965).  provides  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  tech- 
nological disparities.  (Summarized  in  Re- 
search and  Development:  A  Major  Atlantic 
Issue,  European  CoMMUNrrT,  Mar.  1966,  at 
8  )  For  a  good  round-up  of  the  relevant  is- 
sues see  Gucclone,  That  U.S.-European  Tech- 
nology Gap:  It  Stems  from  Deep  European 
Roots.  Chemical  Engineering.  May  8,  1967, 
at  90;  Technology  Gap  Upsets  Europe.  N.Y, 
Times,  Mar.  12,  1967,  at  1.  cols.  2  and  4. 

'  U.S.-Europe  Gap  in  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Widening.  European  Community. 
Nov.  1966,  at  10.  11. 

•  N.Y.  Times.  Oct.  8.  1966.  at  12.  col.  5 
'-  According  to  Standard  and  Poorx  Stand- 
ard Corporation  Descriptions  8657  il966). 
General  Motors'  1965  sales  exceeded  $20  bil- 
lion. The  GNP  of  Belgium  was  $16.7  billion. 
Int'l    Financial    Statistics,    Mar.    1967,    at 

'The  computer  Industry  has  been  watched 
closely  as  a  sign  that  "European  countries 
risk  being  squeezed  out  of  the  science-based 
industries."  The  Wilson  Commumty.  222  The 
Economist  197  (Jan.  21,  1967).  The  Econo- 
mist comments:  "It  is  not  surprising  that 
American  corporations  have  virtually  taken 
over  the  computer  industries  of  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  and  nearly  knocked  out  the 
British  industry  too  In  1964."  Id.  However, 
the  explosion  In  the  technological  applica- 
tion of  computerization  Is  probably  unique. 
For  a  summary  of  the  development  and  tech- 
nical extension  of  the  electronic  computer 
see  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor,  Bull.  No.  1474.  Tech- 
nological Trends  in  Major  American  In- 
dustries 3  (1966). 

"Based  on  statistics  from  Automobile 
Manfacturers  Association.  Inc..  Statistical 
Dep't,  World  Motor  Vehicle  Data  1965.  Nov. 
1966,  at  22-64. 

1-  The  total  direct  long-term  private  Invest- 
ment was  $13.9  billion  in  1965.  See  Pizer  & 
Cutler.  Foreign  Investments.  1965-66.  Survey 
OF  Current  Bus.,  Sept.  1966.  at  30. 

■'Gucclone  sums   it   up  in  the   following 
terms : 

"In  essence,  it  Is  small  markets,  small  com- 
panies, relatively  little  availability  of  risk 
capital,  old-fashioned  management  practices, 
resistance  to  change  on  the  part  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  basic  weaknesses  in 
educational  systems  when  It  comes  to  science 
and  technology,  and  debilitating  anti-trust 
and  fiscal  policies  that  are  the  reasons  for  an 
unhappy  European  state  of  affairs.  The  tech- 
nology gap  Is  merely  a  symptom  of  It.  " 
Gucclone,  supra  note  9,  at  92. 
i-In  1964-65  Britain  spent  £756  6  million 
($2,118.6  million)  or  2  6  percent  of  the  GNP 
on  research  and  development.  Council  for 
Scientific  Polict,  Report  on  Science  Policy, 
CmND.  No.  3007,  HMSO  ( 1966  I 

!'■  For  detailed  consideration  of  comparative 
expenditures  for  research  and  development, 
see  Qulnn,  rech.noZosrtco2  Competition:  Eu- 
rope vs.  U.S.,  Harv.  Bus.  Rev.,  July-Aug.  1966, 
at  113. 


i'The  McGraw-Hill  survey  of  1966  research 
and  development  expenditures  revealed  that 
federal  financing  accounted  for  54  percent 
or  $84  billion  of  the  industry  total.  More 
than  half  the  re.search  and  development  Is 
concentrated  In  two  Industries:  aerospace, 
and  electrical  machinery  and  communica- 
tions. Washington  Post,  May  12.  1967,  at  D8, 
cols  4  5.  Sec  also  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  The  Re- 
search and  Development  Effort  in  We.st- 
ern  Europe.  North  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  ch  IV. 

-■  Sixteen  percent  of  companies  surveyed 
by  McGraw-Hill  answered  yes  and  84  percent 
no  when  asked  il  they  had  been  able  t,i 
take  advantage  of  new  technology  resulting 
irom  federallv  financed  research  and  devel- 
opment. Washington  Post.  May  12.  1967.  at 
D8  col   5. 

-  Impressive  te.stimony  to  this  effect  will 
be  found  in  advertisements  which  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries,  of  the  United  Klngd.m. 
has  been  running  in  the  British  press.  ICI 
savs  "We  do  a  brisk  trade  In  brainwaves— 
the  Ideas  thought  up  by  our  backroom  boys. 
Last  year  these  earned  us  £37.000  a  day. 
That's  what  other  people  paid  us  lor  our 
manufacturing  know-how  and  the  righUs  to 
make  our  products— and  they  paid  most  ..f 
It  In  foreign  currencies."  72  New  Statesman 
311    (Sept    2.  1966). 

-  Robert  Major.  Director  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
wegian council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Re- earch  quoted  in  Nat'l  Bureau  of  Stand- 
.^RDS  Misc.  Pub.  No.  284  Technology  and 
World  Trade;  Proceedings  of  a  Symposium 
107-08  119671  . 

-  A  realistic  diagnosis  of  the  ailment  and 
a  prescription  for  Its  cure  will  be  found  in 
France  ■■Tech7wlogy  Gap'  Demands  'Hard 
Choices"  of  Europe.  European  Communfty, 
Mar.  1967.  at  18.  Defense  Secretary  McNam.ara 
iaas  cited  education  as  a  handicap  to  Euro- 
pean economic  growth,  pointing  out  that 
40':  of  the  United  States  coUege-a^e  popula- 
tion is  attending  college,  as  against  10';  in 
I'leUK  IS";  in  France,  and  7''  in  Germany 
and  Iialv.  Address  by  Secretary  McNamara, 
Mtllsaps "college  Convocation,  Jackson,  Mis- 
bisslppi,  Feb.  24.  1967.  reported  m  33  Vital 
Speeches  357  (1967). 

-.  9ep  generally  The  Encouragement  and 
protection  of  'investment  in  Developing 
CoiLntries.  11  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law  Quarterly  [Int'l  &  Comp.  LQl 
Supp    Pub.  No    3   (1962). 

-  Contained  in  Report  of  the  Action  Comm. 
of  the  Nat'l  Export  Expansion  Council.  Trade 
and  Investment  in  Developing  Countries. 
Apr.  3,  1967. 

-•  New  studies  of  the  nature  of  technologi- 
cal change,  and  of  the  transfer  process  i.re 
appearing  rapidlv.  The  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Application  of  .Science  and  Technology 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less  Developed  Areas 
produced  a  valu.able  series  of  papers  on  the 
subject  from  technical  specialists,  planners 
and  policv-makers.  The  United  States  papers 
for  the  Conference  have  been  published  (US. 
Government  Printing  Office  1963).  On  the 
methodology  of  technological  change,  see  M. 
Boretskv  Comparative  Progress  in  Technol- 
ogy Productivity,  and  Economic  Efficiency: 
USSR.  vs.  U.S.A..  in  New  Directions  in  the 
Soviet  Economy,  studies  prepared  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Comm.,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1966). 

-'  The  Role  of  Patents  In  the  Transfer  of 
Technology  to  Developing  Countries.  UN. 
Doc.  E  3861   Rev.  1  (1964). 

--  Untted  International  Bureaux  for  the 
Protection  op  Intellectual  Property, 
BIRPI  Pub.  No.  SOKE).  Model  Law  for  De- 
veloping Countries  on  Inventions  (1965). 
■See  Oftner.  Draft  Model  Law  for  Devel- 
oping Countries  on  Marks,  Trade  Names,  In- 
dications of  Source,  and  Unfair  Competi- 
tion^An  Appraisal,  56  The  Trademark  Rep. 
831  (Nov.  1966). 
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•  A  general  statement  on  the  problems  and 
some  possible  solutions  In  this  ajea  Is  pre- 
sented m  the  U  N  rep<Trt  prepiiruU>ry  to  the 
flrst  L'VCTAD  Conference.  Towaxds  a  New 
Trade  Policy  for  Development.  U  N  Doc. 
E   CoNF.     46   3    ,  1964  I  . 

Fur  a  study  of  the  lanovatlve  proces*  and 
the  legal  and  other  circomstances  which 
f  'ster  invention  and  innovHtlun,  see  Dep't  or 
C"'MME«ct,  Technological  Innovation;  Its 
Environment  khu  MANAutMSNT  1967)  (re- 
ferrcil  to  .-is  the  Charple  Rrport  '  .ifter  the 
luuiie  of  Robert  A.  Charple.  Chairman  of  the 
Panel,  an  advisory  committee  of  private  citi- 
zens reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce I 

'^  The  importance  of  patent  p<5llcy  in  over- 
all corptirate  planning  is  described  In  Ship- 
man  /'if'-'-niif lonoi  Patt-nt  Planning.  Harv. 
B'  s   Rev  .  M.ir    Apr    1967.  at  56 

■'  Convention  for  the  F»rotectlon  of  Indus- 
trial Property.  NUr  20.  1883.  25  Stat  1373 
11387  18891.  T3.  No  379;  revised  at  Lisbon. 
0<-t  Jl.  1958  I  19621  1  U.ST.  I.  T I A  S.  No. 
49  3 1 

*•  Bureaux  Internatlonaux  Reimls  pour  la 
Protection  de  la  Proprlete  Intellectuelle. 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  administering  body 
of  several  ludustrtal  property  and  copyrlijht 
conventions. 

*3  1042.  HR  5924,  H.R.  6043,  90th  Corn;. 
1st  ses».   (  liCiT  I  , 

"  Prtsidcnt's  Comm'n  on  th«  Patent  Sts- 
TFM  Report  To  Phomott  Ttre  Progrkss  ip 
CsEr-L  ARTS  IN  Aji  .Ace  op  Explodino  Tech- 
NOLociY  (19661  .Srv  O'Brien  An  Appraisal  nf 
the  Rc-poTt  of  thf  President's  Commisston  on 
t>ie  Patfnt  System.  49  J  or  the  Patent  Op- 
pice  Soc'T  139  (19671.  which  Includes  the 
text  of  the  legislation  proposed  and  a  sec- 
tional analysis. 

"Exec  Order  No  11215.  3  CFR  '23  25 
rSiipp    1065  I 

"dtatemenr  -vf  j  Ht-rber'  HoUomon.  .Act- 
tln?  Under  Serret.irv  of  Commerce  Hear- 
ings on  H  R  5924  before  Subromm  So.  J, 
Houie  Comm  on  fie  Judiciary,  90th  Cone, 
1st  Sess    I  19671 , 

"  See  E  OrrNER  International  T!iadim.a«k 
PsoTEcnov  ! '651  Lightman.  Tratlemariy^s 
as  "Silent  Salesman."  Ivt'l  Cow.  Oct  28. 
1963.  at  2 

•'See  St.  Landau.  The  Handling  of  Trade- 
•'\a'-'<^  Abroad  by  United  Staret  C'lmpanies. 
56  The  Tr.miemark  Rep    207  (.\pr    1L>66). 

"  Consider  a  "Ion  Is  bemsj  ifiven  to  United 
States  idhcreni-'^  The  positions  for  and 
against  adherence  ire  propounded  m  56  The 
Traoem.vrk  Rep  No.  5  .  M  iv  1966 1  (See  es- 
pecially .Allen.  .4  fieport  .t  r*ie  Madrid  Agree- 
men-.  ,it  Jyo  for  i  discussion  ol  the  .idvan- 
tagea  of  adherence  to  American  Industry,  the 
effect  on  domestic  trademark  practice,  and 
cost  implications;  and  L  idas.  The  Madrid, 
Agreement  for  the  International  Registration 
of  Trademarki  and  the  United  States,  at  346. 
for  a  position  against  adherence  i 

"The  m.ijor  recommendation  >f  the  indus- 
try <roup  was  to  est^ibllsh  a  new  fedcnily 
chartered  institute  to  cij<jrainate  voluntary 
standardizaUon  activities  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  of  the  panel  i  The  La- 
Que  Repori'i  Is  available  from  the  Clearing- 
house for  Federal  Scientlhc  and  Technical 
Information.  US.  Dep  t  of  Commerce.  ;Sprlng- 
fleld.  Vlrt;inla  22151  'Rep  N.js.  PB  1668U 
and  PB  1668121 

■  S  •J97,  90th  Cont:  .  l.st  .-.ess  i  19671 
"  .Among  other  Innovations,  the  Central 
.American  states,  for  example,  have  entered 
into  a  treaty  permitting  ■integration  Indus- 
tries" and  malting  valuable  pnvUeges  avail 
able  to  comp.tnies  operating  m  the  area  Con- 
venlo  sobre  el  Regimen  de  Lndustrlas  Centro- 
americanas  de  Integr.u.ion.  signed  by  Guate- 
maia.  El  SulvaUor.  HonUur.ts.  Nicaragua  and 
Coeta  Rica.  June  10.  Ij^.  Protocol,  Jan  29. 
19t>a,   LNSTrrtro  In  njiAAii.aii.ANo  tit  EIstldjos 

JuaiOIcoS      LniERNAcIONALES.       iNsTRIJMtNTOS 

Relaiivos    a    la    I.ntegraciun    Econumica    km 
AMiisicA  Lati.na  57  I  1964) . 
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'■'  See  Gaudet  The  Common  Market  and  the 
Law.   iNroRMATioN   Service  of    the  Fuiropean 

COMMINITIIS.    CoMMlNrTT    ToPICS    No.    4     I  rf- 

printed  from  Annales  ue  Droit  kt  ue  S<ie.n- 
cEs  PoLiTniiES.  Tome  X\'I.  .No  2  Brussels. 
1961.  Grlsoll.  The  Impact  of  the  European 
E'l-onornw  Community  on  the  Movement  of 
the  Unifii-ation  of  Laic.  26  Law  &  Conttmp, 
Pbob   418  1 1061  I  . 

"International  I^w  Ahs<jciatio.n.  Report 
OP  THE  45th  Co.suRtNi  t  .It  43  I  1952);  Con- 
ard.  Corporate  hMmon  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, 14  Am.  J  C^)MP  L  573  a«65-1966); 
Tliompeon.  The  frojeet  for  a  Commercial 
Compoiii/  o/  European  Type.  10  Int'l  iSj  Comp 
L.Q  H51  I  1961  I  :  Legal  DLsparittei  Ob:itruct 
I'ltra-Community  .Mergers.  European  Com- 
MiNiTY  June  1(166.  at  6  Plleler  MultlnaMon- 
al  Public  Emen>rlse«.  International  Hank  for 
Hecunstnictlon  and  Development.  June  1967. 

ContlnenuU  Eun^pean  lltorature  on  this 
subject  IS  exten.sive  E  g  Et-Roi-rAN  Economic 
("oMMi  NtTY,  Stpp.  Brix.  No  9/10-1966. 
.Memcranuum  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Et-RopEAN  Economic  Comminitt  i>.n  the  Es- 
tablishment of  srt'ROPEAN  Companies;  Wang. 

DfB   EVROPAIS<   he   .\KTnrNGESEl.L.SCHA»T    In   DeR 

E  W  G  I  19641  :  I>irat  des  Moiits.  Vers  un  droit 
europeen  des  tocietes  t  iymmerciales.  39  Jtris 

CLA.SSEt  B   Pf3UODI«UE.   LA   SeMAINE  JI  RLSIJlgt'E 

1-1896  I  Mar  3.  19651.  Flkentscher  &  Groee- 
feid.  r'le  Propo.^ed  Directive  on  Company 
Late.  2  Common  Market  L  Rev.  259  il964i. 
Lecourt  ft  ChevalUer.  Ccnmnent  progreme  le 
rappriK-hment  des  .'ct/Ls-Iaf ion.s-  europeenes?. 
REct  EIL  Dalloz-Chroniqie  24  (June  30. 
19651:  Patry.  La  Sonete  Animyme  de  Type 
Europeen,  ErtuES  Dp  Droit  C^ommercial  En 
LHoNNBiR  De  Pail  Caert  29  i  1964  I.  liault. 
Pour  la  creation  dune  soc:ete  ixrmmerciaie 
de  type  europee7i.  13  Revie  Tiumistrielxe  De 
Droit  Commercial  741  ilL)60i.  -Sanders.  V't  r* 
une  Soaete  Ationyme  Eurcrpeene?  Revtsta 
Delle  Socibta  1163  119591.  Thibierge,  Le 
Statut  Ues  Sonetca  Elrangeres.  Lb  Stati-t  De 
L  Etr-a.ngeb  Et  Le  Marche  C^jmaiun.  57th 
Congress  op  French  .Notarie.s  Tours  i  1959  I ; 
V'asseur.  A  Company  i>/  t.U'opean  Type.  1964 
Jot'RNAL  np  BrsiNESs  I>AW  356  and  1965  id.. 
73;  Vaaseur  i^uelqucs  Arguments  pour  une 
Societe  de  Type  Europeen.  83  Revie  Dfs  So- 
ciBTES  18  19651;  Wi:U:metc.  Une  Soaete  de 
Type  Euntpeen.  21  Rcvte  Dtr  Masche  Com- 
MUN  38  I  19601 . 

''  A  summary  analysis  ('f  the  proposed 
Eiirf)pean  Patent  Law  is  set  out  In  45  J  op 
THE  Patent  Office  Soc  t  No.  3  (Mar  1963). 
.Sc/»  a.'»o  Reitridire  Practices.  Patentt.  Trade 
Marks  and  Unfair  Competition  ui  the  Com- 
mon Market,  11  Intl  it  Comp  LQ.  Strpp. 
PtTB   No  4.  at  153  I  1962). 

'■>  Comniunity  Dratcs  Nearer  to  Economic 
U'lity  EEC  Value  Added  Tax  Sy.item.  First 
Medtum-Term  Erovomtc  Program  Approved, 
EmoPEAN   CoMMUNrrr.   Mar    1967    ,it  30 

"Stravropoulos,  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  International  Trade  L:iw.  4  U  N. 
Monthly  Chronicle  89  i  No    4.   1967i 

'-■  Cf  Graupner.  Some  Recent  Aspects  of  the 
Recognition  and  Enforcement  of  Foreign 
Jitdgrienli  in  Western  Europe,  12  iNT  t  dt 
Comp  LQ.  M£>63l;  Nadelmann.  Asiurnption 
of  Bankruptcy  Jurndiction  Over  Son-Rest- 
dents.  41  Ttn.  L.  Rev  75  i  19661.  and  Stein. 
Asnmilation  of  Satiortal  Laws  as  a  Function 
of  European  Ivtegrat'On.  58  AM.  J  Int'l  L. 
1  119641  The  subject-matter  of  the  fore- 
going anicles  lUustntes  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  Widening  US  partici- 
pation in  uivlflcatlon-oi-law  activities,  re- 
sulting from  US  membership  (since  1963i 
in  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law  ,ind  the  Internatloal  iRomei 
Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law, 
IS  a  major  development  which  will  have 
throwing  significance  to  businessmen  .-ind 
lawyers  concerned  with  International  private 
law  and  practices.  For  materials  on  the  range 
of  problems  see  the  symf)o.>>lum.  Unification 
of  Law.  30  Law  &  Contemp    i>R.  b    231  (  1965) . 


February  7,  1968 

DiscriminatioB   Agaiott   Taxpayers 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

UP    LomSTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATTVES 
Wednesday.  February  7. 1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ines- 
capable conclusion  that  our  present  tax 
program  fives  $800  p<^r  year  to  keep  il- 
legitimate children  but  allows  only  $600 
I)er  ItKltlmate  child  as  a  lax  deduction 
i.s  but  one  of  the  inequities  of  our  creat 
centrali/ted  (government 

I  recently  introduced  H.R.  14676  to 
contribute  in  the  battle  against  poverty 
by  a.ssi.sting  poor  taxpayers  through  an 
increase  in  the  tax  deduction  per  de- 
pendent from  $600  to  $1,200  per  year. 

Editor  G.  Norman  David  of  the  Den- 
ham  Sprinu'S,  La..  News  recently  offered 
several  additional  anruments  to  over- 
come the  lopsided  discrimination  against 
parents  and  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  clipping 
from  the  Denham  Springs  News  and 
H.R     14676   followln?  my  lemarks: 

DlSrRI.MINATION    ACAIN.ST    TAXPAYERS 

( By  a.  Norman  David) 
I  was  shown  the  following  dLscourse  in   .  .  . 
of   all    things   .    .   .   the   Virginia  Journal   of 
Education. 

Tlu^y  said  they  got  It  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  magazine,  who,  in  turn,  didn't 
Icnow  where  it  originated  .  .  . 

But.  read  it  .  and  see  if  you  don't  think 
it  touches  on  some  real  Kood  questions: 

■  Hev.  Uncle,  how  much  does  it  cost  lo  rear 
a  child? 

"You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents  only  $600 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  hovise  and  train  a 
youngster.  In  your  Federal  Job  Corps  you 
spent  1S7.000  a  year!  Tliia  Is  quite  a  difler- 
encel 

•  Now.  which  Is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
were  allowing  too  much  or  you're  not  allow- 
ing us  enough 

'You  allow  taxpaylng  parents  a  8600  deduc- 
tion for  the  care  and  feeding  of  each  child. 

"Yet  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
you  .issunie  mlnlmtun  upkeep  requires  ,*l.i;00 
a  year — and  If  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  Is  at- 
tending school — an  extra  *  1.000  a  year. 

"How  come  vou  shortchange  the  home 
folks? 

"In  the  austere  environs  of  a  Federal  prison 
you  have  discovered  that  It  CL>sts — to  main- 
tain one  person,  with  no  frills,  no  luxuries. 
and  no  borrowing  Dad's  car — $2,300  a  year. 

"By  what  rule  cf  thtimb  do  you  estimate 
that  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth 
that  amount'' 

"Under  Social  Security  you  will  pay  $168 
a  month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What  makes 
you  think  we  can  maintain  our  young'uns 
on  $50  a  month? 

"And,  Uncle,  your  VISTA  program  (Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  .America i  spent  $3  I  mil- 
lion last  year  to  train  only  202  trainees.  That 
indicates  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
trainlr.g  one  youth  for  one  year  Is  more  than 
815.000 

"Tlien  how  come  we  taxpaylng  parents 
get  an  fxem.ptlon  of  only  $600  to  mamt.Tin 
and  train  one  youth  for  the  year? 

"Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spent  upkeep- 
Ing  one  youngster  In  military  uniform. 
House,  $55.10  a  month.  Food.  $30.27  a  month. 
Clothing  upkeep.  $4  20  a  month.  That  comes 
to  $1.074  84  a  year.  Are  .hey  not  cheaper 
by  the   dozen? 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  expect  parents 
to  provide  all  these  things,  plus  clothes, 
recreation,  books,  medicine— for  $600  a  year? 
With  your  figures,  you  admit  it  can't  be 
done. 
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••Is  it  possible.  Uncle,  that  you  expect  us 
parents  to  manage  more  efficiently  than  you, 
because  we  usually  do. 

•With  ail  our  expenses,  ■we  American  in- 
dividuals have  more  than  enough  savings  to 
i.lfset   our  debts;    you  don't. 

■With  all  our  prosperity,  you  Uncle,  are 
.t  a  -pending  per  vear  $2.9  billion  more  for 
relief  than  during  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
.Mo:i.  So  n  may  l^e  that  you  ;.re  uncommonly 
extravagant.  . 

•  But  however  we  try  to  rationalize  and 
explain  vou,  it  is  still  a  hurtful  affront  when 
you  allow  us  hard  working  dues-paying  home 
folks  only  $600  a  year  to  rear  a  legitimate 
child— while  you,  under  ADC,  will  pay  more 
than  $800  a  vear  to  upkeep  an  Illegitimate 
one.  There's' something  rotten  here— and 
we're   not   in  Denmark!" 


H.R.  14676 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  from  $600  to  $1,200  the 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.srmblcd.  That  (al  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$600"  wherever  appearing  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$1,200": 

111  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions  i ; 

121  Section  G42(b)  (relating  to  allowance 
of  d-educt'.ons  for  estates  i : 

,31  Section  C012(a)  (relating  to  persons 
required  n  make  returns  of  incomel;  and 

(41  .'^■-ection  li013(bi  (3)  (Al  (relating  to  as- 
sessment and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  luisband  and  wife  I . 

(bi  The  following  provisions  of  such  Coae 
are  amended  by  striking  out  •■$1,200"  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•$2.400": 

(1)  Section  6012 (a  1(1)  (relating  to  per- 
sons required   to  make  returns  of  Income): 

8hd  ,     ,    i-  »^ 

(2)  Section  6013(b)  (3)  (A)  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain returns  of  husband  and  wife). 

SEC  2  (ai  Section  3(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  optional 
tax  if  adjusted  gross  income  is  less  than 
$5  000,  in  the  case  of  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1964)  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "After  December  31. 
1964"  in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  1965,  1966.  and  1967"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  before  January  1. 
1968,"  after  "beginning  after  December  31, 
1964,";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "After  December  31. 
1964  "  each  place  it  appears  in  the  tables  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  1965,   1966,  and 

ibi  Section  3  of  such  Code  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(ci      Tax.^ble     Years     Beginning     ArrER 
December  31,   1967— In  lieu  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  1.  there  is  hereby  imposed 
lor  each  taxable  vear  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31    1967.  on  "the  taxable  income  of  every 
individual  whose  adjusted  gross  income  for 
cuch   'ear  is  less   than  $5,000  and  who  has 
elected  for  such  year  to  pay  the  tax  imposed 
by    l-ns    •■■ection,    a    tax    determined    under 
tables  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
-eiary  or  l:is  delegate.  The  tables  prescribed 
under    this    subsection    shall    correspond    In 
form    to   the   tables   in   subsection    (b)    and 
siu^U  provide  for  amounts  of  tax  in  the  vari- 
ous ;:diusted  gross  income  brackets  approxi- 
mtely  equal   to  the  amounts  which  would 
be  determined  under  section  1  if  the  taxable 
;n<  ome  were  computed  by  taking  the  stand- 
ard deduction." 
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(c)  section  4(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
number  of  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striic- 
ine  out  "the  tables  in  section  3"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  tables  in  section  3 
(a)  and  3(b)  and  the  tables  prescribed  under 

section  3(c)". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  4(c) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  husband  or  \^nfe 
flung  separate  return)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Except  as  olhcrwi-se  provided  m  this 
subsection  in  the  case  of  a  husband  'r  wife 
liling  a  sep:.rate  return,  the  tax  imposed  by 
ECClionSshall  be- 

•■(A)  for  li:^:ible  vears  bc^innlnir  m  1964. 
the  lesser  of  the  tax  shown  in  Table  IV  or 
T,»ble  V  of  section  3(al, 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  l>eglnnlnc  In  13C5. 
1966  or  1967  the  lesser  of  the  t.ix  shown  ;a 
Table  IV  or  Table  V  of  section  3(b).  :'nd 

"(C)  for  taxable  vears  be^rinnlng  afix?r  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  the  le.sser  cf  the  taxes  shown 
in  the  corresponding  tables  prescribed  under 

section  3(c).  „n  ,,,     t-  .  f 

■•(3)    Table  V   of  se-rtion   3(al.  Table  \    ot 
section    3(b),    and    the    corresponding    table 
prescribed  under  section  3(cl  shall  not  apply 
m  the  case  of  a  husband  or  wife  liUng  a  sep- 
arate return  if  the  tax  of  the  other  spouse 
is  determined  with  regard  to  the  10-percent 
standard  deduction;  except  that  an  individ- 
ual described  in  section  141(d|  (2)  may  elect 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  .secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)    to  pay  the  tax  snown 
In  Table  V  of  section  3(ai,  Table  V  ot  r.ec- 
tion   3(b).   or   the   corresponding   table   pre- 
scribed under  section  3(ci  in  U'-a  of  that  tax 
shown  in  Table  IV  of  .section  3(.:1.  Table  IV 
of  section   3(bl.  or  the  corresponumg  table 
prescribed   under   section   3(Ci.    as   l:ic   case 
mav  be.  For  purpos-.-s  ci  this  l:tle.  an  election 
made  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
treated    as   an   election    made    under   section 

141(d)  (2) ." 

(3)  Section  4(fM4l  of  such  Code  (cross 
references!  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".ind 
Table  V  in  section  3(b)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  Table  V  in  section  3(bl,  and 
the    corresponding    table    prescribed    under 

section  3(c)".  ^„,,,„, 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  bUl4(a) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  election  by  t.ax- 
paver)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  In 
the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return  and  electing  the  benefits  of  this 
subsection.  Table  V  of  section  3(al.  Table  V 
of  section  3(b),  and  the  corresponding  table 
prescribed    under    section    3(cl     shall     not 

^^«EC  3  la)  Section  3402(1))  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  method  of  withholding  income 
tax  at  source)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereul  the 
following: 

■•PERCENTAGE  METHOD  WITHHOLDING  TABLE 
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delegate,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  tax 
required  to  be  deducted  and  v^-lthheld  under 
subsection  (al.  The  tables  prescribed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  correspond  1"  lorm 
to  the  wage  bracket  withholding  tables  in 
subparagraph  .B>  and  shall  P^^^^f^^^ 
amounui  of  tax  in  the  various  w.;ge  l^rackets 
approximate! V  equal  to  the  amounts  which 
w-ould  be  determined  if  the  deductions  were 
made  under  sulDsection  (al. 

••(Bi  At  the  election  of  the  employer  with 
respect  to  •.-.nv  employee,  the  employer  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages  paid 
to  such  cmplovee  before  January  1.  19C8.  a 
fax  determined  m  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  shall  be  m  lieu  of  the 
tax  required  lo  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  sub.section   (a):".  ,    ^    ,      ,  ,„ 

(CI  Section  3402(mMli  "f  ^-uch  Code  i re- 
ining to  withholding  allowances  based  on 
Itemized  deductions i  is  amended  by  striking 
out    ■•t700"    and    inserting    In    lieu    thcreol 

'•$1  300". 

SEC  4  Ti^-e  amendments  made  tjy  the  lir.it 
tA-o  .-^ections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
rc-pect  to  taxable  vears  beginning  after  Dec- 
ember 31  1967  The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  <.f  this  Act  shall  cpply  cnly  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  on  and  after 
the  nrst  dav  of  the  iirst  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  ten  days  after  tne 
date  c  1  the  tnacimeni  of  this  Act 


••payroll  per(Ocl 


Amount  ot 
one  w(th- 

txetipKon 


Weekly 

B(weekly 

Sem(monlhly.. 

Monthly 

Quatieily.  . . 
Semiannual.. . 
Annual 


Daily  or  iriscellaneous  (per  dav  ot  such  period). 


S25.  00 
b'J.  00 
M.  17 

lua. 53 

32S.  C'J 
650. 00 
1.300.  UO 
5.  W" 


(b)  So  much  of  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  section 
3402 (c I  of  such  code  (relating  to  wage 
bracket  withholding  i  as  precedes  the  first 
table  in  such  paragraph  is  amended  to  read 

as  follows: 

■•(11  (Al  At  tlie  election  of  the  tmpio>er 
with  respect  to  any  employee,  the  employer 
shaU  deduct  and  withhold  upon  the  wages 
paid  to  such  employee  after  December  31 
1967  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  v.ith 
tables    prescribed    by    the    Secretary    or    his 


Something  for  Everybody  Politics 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLI.NOtS 

!.\-  -iiiE  irousE  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  7. 1968 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  ic- 
quired  by  la'vV.  the  Pi-esident  has  tubmit- 
led  his  annual  budget  lo  the  Congress 
for  authorization  and  subsequent  appro- 
priation of  funds.  Tlie  S186.1  bilhon  m 
total  bud^zet  outlays  is  \icwcd  by  the 
President  as  a  •  barebones  budp.et."  He 
maintained  that  this  is  a  ■'sen.-ifcle 
budget,"  that  we  have  urcat  responsibil- 
ities that  we  have  the  capacity  to  meet 
those  responsibilities,  and  that '  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  whether  or  not  our  will 
and  determination  match  that  capacity. 

The  S186.1  bilUon  administration 
budget  repre.sents  an  increase  of  $10.4 
billion  from  the  current  fiscal  year.  Ihe 
administration  contends  that  "almost  all 
of  this  increase  i.s  accounted  for  by  rai::- 
ing  outlays  for  defense  and  for  lelatively 
fixed  charges  under  present  !aws.  In 
other  words,  they  have  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  budret  is  austere, 
and  that  the  rising  tide  of  (.xi-enditurcs 
is  inevitable  bccau.se  of  the  wrr  and  n^- 
ing  interests  rates. 

What  the  administration  tries  to  fay 
is  that  the  steadily  mounting  expendi- 
ture levels  are  inevitable.  This  is  an  t lec- 
tion year,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  liro- 
\ides  a  convenient  excuse  for  not  taking 
decisive  action  in  striking  a  blow  for  fis- 
cal responsibility. 

In  October  19G6,  the  noted  columnist. 
David  S.  Broder,  wrote  an  article  which 
clearly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Pres-- 
idenfs  budgets  aie  finely  honed  and  weil 
calculated  to  build  i>olitical  .support  for 
his  administration.  Mr.  Broder  has  at- 
tached to  the  Presidents  budgetaiT 
strategy  the  label  'something  for  every- 
body" politics.  In  his  article  he  quotes 
Samuel  Lubell  as  saying: 
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The  instrument  that  Johnson  wielded  with 
truly  re%'oluuonary  political  impact  wiia  the 
Federal  biidt;et  No  previous  budtjet  had  ever 
been  so  contrived  to  "do  something"  for 
every  majr>r  economic  interest  in  the  Nation 

That  observation  Is  more  pertinent  to- 
day, when  *e  are  faced  with  the  highest 
level  of  exfjenditiires  in  the  l.'nited 
States,  than  at  any  other  time  The  hard 
choice  which  we  mu.st  face  ti^day  i.s  be- 
tween political  popularity  on  the  or^-- 
hand  and  fiscal  and  political  responsibil- 
ity on  the  other  Tlie  easiest  course  of 
action  would  be  for  the  Coneress  to  sit 
on  its  hands  and  ba.~.k  in  sliortrun  popu- 
larity a.s  our  Nation  s  economy  founders 
upon  the  rocks  and  shatU'is  Tht^  choice 
is  clear  and  it  is  difficult 

Will  we  continue  the  somethiner  for 
everybody"  politics'  Or  will  we  live  up 
to  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  utJon 
us  by  the  American  people'' 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
our  coileasues'  attention  this  important 
article  by  David  Brcxler  and  hope  that 
we  will  act  with  wreat  urgency  to  restore 
our  Nation  to  its  usual  position  of  eco- 
nomic strength: 

(Pr'im      the     Athintlc      Monthly     magazine, 
October   1966! 

CONSENSU!;   P'lLITICS      END    dP    \N    EXPERIMENT 

I  By  David  S  Broderi 
The  conversation  w;is  in  the  tiny  anteroom 
Just  off  the  formal  Ov.il  Office  It  is  .a  place 
whtre  Lyndon  B  Johnson  likes  to  relax  with 
a  cool  drink  for  an  hour  or  two  d\iring  his 
loni;  worklni?  d.iy  It  was  FYklay  evening. 
Auifust  31  1964  the  Friday  tjefore  the  open- 
ing of  the  Democratic  convention  which 
would  demonstrate  u^  ill  the  world  that  this 
remarkable  man  twice  frustrated  In  Demo- 
cratic conventions,  now  controlled  the 
Democratic  Party  lock,  .stock,  and  pork  bar- 
rel Lyndon  Johnson  had  become  the  Demo- 
cr.its'  President  by  the  acts  of  two  other 
men — ^uhn  P  Kennedy  and  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald— but  in  this  next  week  he  would  put 
the  indelible  stamp  of  his  personality  on  that 
party  in  everything  from  the  choice  of  the 
vice  presldentla.  nominee  to  the  decorations 
In  .Atlantic  City's   Convention  Hall 

Now.  on  the  .'ve  of  what  he  knew  would 
be  his  triumph,  he  was  Indulging  his  favorite 
sp<jrt  of  reading  his  public  opinion  polls  to 
two  callers  He  rattled  off  his  percentages 
from  this  state  and  that,  and  then  remarked 
on  what  seemed  to  him  the  moet  significant 
nnding  of  them   all. 

'You  see.  "  he  said.  Jabbing  his  finger  at 
one  page  of  the  bulky  report  on  a  Midwestern 
state.  'light  here's  the  reason  I'm  going  to 
win  this  thing  so  big  You  ask  a  voter  who 
classifies  himself  as  a  liberal  what  he  thinks 
I  am.  and  he  says  a  liberal.'  You  ask  a  voter 
who  calls  himself  a  cxinservatlve  what  I  .T.m. 
and  he  says  a  conservative.'  You  ask  a  voter 
who  calls  himself  a  mlddle-roader.  and  that's 
what  he  calls  me  They  all  think  I'm  on  their 
side  " 

Mr  Johnson  fashioned  his  campaign  for 
the  presidency  on  that  premise  and  won  the 
most  sweeping  popular-vote  nctory  in 
American  hlstorv  Before  ,ind  after  that  elec- 
tion, he  tried  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
a  home  for  all  those  voters  who  thought 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  "on  their  side.  "  and  in 
so  doing,  he  markedly  changed  the  character 
of  that  party 

Today  the  polls  make  f;ir  less  pleasant 
reading  for  the  President  The  consensus  he 
sought  Is  crumbling  visibly  His  party  is  in 
serious  difficulty  in  the  major  states,  and  a 
breach  appears  to  be  opening  between  the 
President  and  his  Vice  President  on  one  side. 
and  younger  Democrats  who  identily  them- 
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s<'Ives  with  the  t-ause  of  the  Kennedys  on  the 
other 

None  of  this  la  news,  of  course  but  the 
rudimentary  facts  must  be  set  down  i\s  a 
preliminary  t<->  the  e«amlnatlon  of  cause  and 
effect  I  hope  to  outline  in  the  next  few  pages 
a  thpf.ry-  .and  admittedly,  it  is  no  inort  than 
a  theory  -of  what  might  be  called  the  rise. 
the  flourishing,  and  the  decline  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's   'consensus    politics  " 

The  harde.st  thing  lor  .i  |<Mirnallst  to  do  Is 
to  recognize  a  genuinely  unique  ix-currence 
So  many  events  are  just  variants  in  the  fa- 
miliar pattern  that  we  tend  to  seek  out  re- 
semblances and  Ignore  what  is  original  Tlie 
Johnson  era  In  Demtn'ratlc  politics  is.  I  be- 
lieve, unique  Let  us  begin  with  a  .simple  but 
little-noted  fact  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  the  tlrst 
President  In  our  lifetime  and  longer  who 
comes  from  a  one-party  state  The  pressures 
of  nominating-convention  politics  normally 
operate  to  produce  presidential  candidates 
from  the  swing  states  with  big  blocs  of  elec- 
toral votes,  where  the  two-party  competition 
Is  most  fierce-  men  like  Dewey  and  Roose- 
velt of  New  York.  Stevenson  of  Illinois.  Nixon 
of  California,  and  Kennedy  of  Mas.sachusei  ts. 
Lvndon  John.son  is  the  product  of  a  very 
dltferent  kind  of  p.->lltlns  While  I'exas  has 
voted  occasionally  for  a  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate  and  currently  has  one  Re- 
publican .senator,  the  affairs  of  the  state.  In 
both  Austin  and  Washington,  have  been 
managed  throughout  Lyndon  Johnson's  life- 
time .ilmost  exclusively  by  and  through  the 
Democratic  Party  The  real  power  struggles 
in  Texas  politics  have  been  resolved,  not  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  within  the  Democratic 
Party— and  for  thirty  years  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  had  an  ever  increasing  role  in  resolving 
them. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  "consensus 
politics  "  Is  rooted  In  his  Texas  experience. 
In  Texas,  the  Democratic  Party  lor  years  has 
included  most  of  the  major  elements  found 
In  the  national  Democratic  Party:  labor, 
the  Negro  and  Mexican-American  minori- 
ties, farmers,  small-business  men  and  the 
less  prosperous  portions  of  the  middle  class 
But  in  addition  to  all  these  groups,  the 
Texas  Democratic  Party  has  also  Included 
and  etlectlvely  represented  blg-bu.slness  men. 
oil  ,ind  gas  men.  banking  and  insurance  men. 
the  educated,  the  wealthy,  and  the  well- 
born—the groups  that  In  two-party  states 
provide  the  money  and  manpower  for  the 
Republican  Party  In  fact,  the  Texas  Demo- 
cratic Party  includes  many  who  are  in  every- 
thing but  their  nominal  allegiance  Republi- 
cans. 

I  well  remember  my  shock  when,  as  an  out- 
sider in  the  spring  of  1960  X  attended  the 
stale  Democratic  convention  in  Austin 
which  endorsed  Lyndon  Johnson  as  favorite- 
son  candidate  for  President  The  members 
of  the  Dallas  County  delegation  were  openly 
wearing  Nixon  buttons  on  their  lapels,  but 
so  flexible  was  the  definition  of  a  Democrat 
in  Texas,  even  a  Democratic  convention  dele- 
gate, that  no  one  challenged  their  right  to 
be  there  Four  years  later,  when  Mr  Johnson 
was  finally  on  the  ballot  for  President,  many 
of  those  old  Nlxon-Demixrats  worked  lor  him 
and  helped  him  carry  Dallas. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  Johnson  and  liis  col- 
leagues m  the  Texas  Democratic  Party  for 
many  years  suppressed  the  emergence  of  a 
Republican  Party  there  by  taking  In  and 
giving  service  and  satisfaction  to  the  business 
groups  .md  others  who  normally  would  have 
financed  and  supported  the  Republican 
Party 

Thus,  when  that  same  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
President  of  the  United  States  said  he  viewed 
the  Democratic  Party  as  "a  great  big  tent.  " 
big  enough  to  hold  Henry  Ford  II  and  Walter 
Reuther.  M.artin  Luther  King  .md  Orval 
Faubus.  John  Connally  and  William  Fltts 
Ryan,  lie  was  simply  applying  on  the  national 
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scale  a  technique  that  had   kept  the  Demo- 
crats in  control  of  Texas  for  generations. 

SOMETHING     FOR     EVERYBODT 

The  Johnsonian  technique  involves  more 
th.nn  just  the  stand:>rd  political  wisdom  of 
staying  in  the  muUlle  of  the  road  What 
makes  it  unique  is  its  willful  effort  to  expand 
personal  and  p.irty  support  to  the  point 
where  the  opposition  is  left  with  nothing  to 
organize  except  fringe-group  sentiments 
When  the  opposition  obliges  as  nicely  as 
the  Republicans  did  in  1964.  the  technique 
can  be  dai'/lincly  successful 

The  Model-T-for-Texas  Democratic  Party 
that  emerged  with  u  landslide  majority  from 
the  1964  flection  was  a  clifTerent  creature 
from  what  it  had  been  up  until  that  lime 
Not  all  the  differences  were  uiulerstod  by  the 
Democratic  omoehokiers.  officials,  and  workers 
who  cheered  Lvndon  Johnson's  inaugural. 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  any  of  them 
except  the  Texans  should  have  been  able  to 
guess  what  the  consequences  would  be  For 
it  was  tliat  rare  thing— something  new  in 
politics 

With  tlie  experience  of  .ilmost  three  years 
of  Johnsonian  politics  now  behind  us.  we  can 
see  at  least  live  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  his  leadership  techniques  and  their  effects 
on  the  Democratic  Party  First,  his  consensus 
politics  Is  based  on  support  from  diverse  ele- 
ments of  the  electorate  To  hold  this  wide 
variety  of  support,  the  President  as  party 
leader  must  provide  some  sort  of  incentive 
or  reward  to  each  of  the  in.ijor  groups  in  his 
lussembly. 

rhus,  Mr  Johnson  was  required  last  Janu- 
ary, even  in  a  time  of  rising  defense  expendi- 
tures,   to   lay   before   Congress  ;i   broad-front 
program   of   domestic    proposals-    from   civil 
rights,    to   improvement   of  cities,   to   health 
and  education   measures    to  repeal  of  right - 
to-work  l.iws,  to  reform  of  election  and  cam- 
paign spending  regulations   Not  all  these  i)ro- 
grams.    by   .my   stretch   of   the   Imagination. 
were  ijf  vital  importance  to  him  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  each  of  them  had  significance,  at 
least   :is   a    symbol,    to   one   or   more   of    the 
group.s  that  supported  him   As  Samuel  Lubell 
wrote.    The  instrument  that  Johnson  wielded 
with  truly  revolutionary  political  impact  was 
the  federal   budget    No  previous  budget  had 
ever  been  so  contrived  to    do  .something'  for 
every    major    economic    interest    in    the    na- 
tion—medicare lor  pensioners,  tax  rebates  lor 
business,  loosened  production  controls  and  a 
subsidy  boost  for  farmers,  antipoverty  grants 
for    Appalachla   and    tor   Negro   slunis.    edu- 
cational aids  for  a  generally  school-conscious 
public  ■■  The  President  had  so  many  Irons  in 
the    fire,    one    Democratic    congressman    re- 
marked,     he   damn    near   put    the   fire   out   " 
Such  prodigality  is  necessary,  lor  a  consensus 
President  cannot  concentnite  on  one  co.il  nt 
a    time    without   seeing   his    coalition   split. 
A   second   characteristic   of   Johnson-style 
politics    is    that    it    depends    for   Its    success 
largely  on  the  skill,  negotiating  ability,  and 
maneuvering  of  the  President    Only  the  top 
man    is   in    touch    with    all    the   diverse    ele- 
ments of  his  coalition.  Only  he  knows  how 
.strong  the  civil  rights  bill  must  be  to  keep 
Martin    Luther    King    pacified,    whether    the 
auto  manufacturers  will  or  will  not  put  on 
all  their  pressure  to  kill  relmposition  of  the 
excise  tiixes.  whether  George  Meany  will  real- 
ly cut  off  funds  to  Demtxratlc  candld.ites  if 
14ib)    is   not   repealed    "This   is."  a   \etcran 
politician    told    the    A.ssociated    Press  s    Saul 
Pett.   "the   most    personalized   presidency   in 
our  history." 

COtRTING     THE    LEADERS 

A  third  characteristic,  closely  related,  is 
that  in  consensus  politics  the  Presidents 
relationships  with  "group  leaders  "  are  more 
crucial  than  his  relationship  to  the  general 
public.  The  tip-off  to  Johnson-style  politics 
came  in  the  parade  of  personages  through 
his  White  House  office  m  the  first  shattering 
days  after  the  assassination — foreign  rulers 
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first;  then  the  rulers  of  the  various  domestic 
domains,  the  congressional  satraps,  the  gov- 
ernors, the  labor  lenders,  the  top  buslnesa- 
men,  the  civil  rights  spokesmen,  and,  not 
least,  the  clergymen.  Everyone  with  an  Iden- 
tifiable constituency  was  drawn  In  to  support 
tiie  President  in  "those  first  few  critical 
weeks-  and  none  of  them  has  knowingly 
been  cast  out  since. 

Several,  of  course,  have  left  of  their  own 
volition,  some  because  they  disagreed  with 
the  President's  !>olicies.  others  for  more  per- 
sonal ri'asons.  Mr.  Johnson  tends  to  be  de- 
manding of  those  who  profess  unquestioned 
loyalty  but  Is  accommodating  to  those  who 
show  signs  of  resistance.  The  turnover  In  his 
personal  staff  has  been  high.  The  rate  of 
attrition  In  personal  friendships  among  old 
and  intimate  political  allies  like  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  and  Governor  John  Connally 
has  been  equally  severe.  But  It  Is  significant 
that  neither  of  these  men,  nor  any  of  the 
labor,  business,  or  minority  group  leaders 
who  have  shown  an  Inclination  to  wander 
off  the  LBJ  ranch  from  time  to  time,  has  been 
allowed  to  stray  far  away.  Mr.  Johnson's 
politics  do  not  permit  him  to  Indulge  In  the 
luxury  of  letting  personal  lends  Imperil  vital 
political  alliances. 

His  reaction  is  always  to  reach  out  for 
the  enemy  and  bring  him  back  Into  camp. 
In  the  midst  of  the  1964  campaign,  Mr.  John- 
son went  straight  from  a  partisan  rally  in 
downtowTi  Indianapolis  to  a  private  lunch- 
eon ■with  the  city's  archconservative  pub- 
lisher, Eugene  Pulliam,  a  clore  personal 
friend  of  Barry  Goldwater's.  (He  called  on 
him  again  when  starting  his  1966  political 
forays  In  Indianapolis.)  Tlie  President  will 
do  political  business  with  anyone,  and  partly 
as  a  result  of  that  fact,  he  commands  deep- 
lelt  attachment  from  few. 

Here  we  come  to  a  crucial  difference — cru- 
cial In  Its  Implications  for  the  Democratic 
Party — between  the  Johnson  leadership  and 
that  of  a  Roosevelt  or  a  Kennedy,  who  based 
their  jxiwer  on  their  personal  popularity  with 
millions  of  individual  voters.  Their  leader- 
ship necessarily  involved  the  alienation,  from 
themselves  and  their  party,  of  millions  of 
others.  Some  historians  have  suggested  that 
Roosevelt  practiced  a  form  of  consensus  poli- 
tics in  his  first  term  and  even  later,  when 
he  Included  Republicans  in  his  wartime  Cab- 
inet. But.  like  Kennedy  (who  was  auto- 
matically alienated  by  religion  and  the  civil 
rights  issue  from  millions  of  voters),  he  rev- 
eled in  the  opposition  of  businessmen  and 
freely  invoked  the  rhetoric  of  party  loyalty. 
Both  men  were  loved  for  the  enemies  they 
made.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  not.  The  enthusiasm 
he  stirs  in  the  public  at  large  is  negligible. 

He  would  not,  as  Roosevelt  did,  think  that 
he  could  appeal  to  the  mine  workers  over 
the  head  of  John  L.  Lewis.  In  this  summer's 
frustrating  airlines  strike,  his  appeals  were 
always  to  the  Machinists'  Union  officials,  not 
the  rank  and  file.  His  technique  is  to  court 
the  leaders — George  Meany.  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  members  of  the  Business  Council, 
and.  not  least,  Everett  Dirksen — and  count  on 
them  to  keep  their  constituents  in  line.  In 
Texas  they  had  a  saying,  "Lyndon  Johnson 
doesn't  have  an  organization;  he  uses  every- 
body else's."  It  recognized  the  history  of  his 
ever  shifting  alliances  v.ithln  the  state,  but 
more  profoundly,  it  reflected  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  his  leadership — that  Mr. 
Johnson  does  not  deal  with  The  Public;  he 
deals  with  a  great  many  Uttie  publics,  and 
he  deals  with  them  through  their  loaders. 
That  Is  why,  even  though  he  advocates  and 
enacts  programs  of  far-reaching  social  con- 
sequences, this  President  is  fundamentally, 
like  almost  every  other  Texas  politician,  an 
Establishment  man.  He  recognizes  as  legiti- 
mate other  men's  claims  to  power  in  the  area 
they  control.  He  seeks  solutions  to  problems 
that  will  permit  them  to  prepare  their 
power  base  as  he  preserves  his.  He  is  protec- 
tive of  their  status  and  Interests,  and  they  In 
turn  tend  to  protect  him. 
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NO  PARTISANSHIP 

The  fourth  general  characteristic  of  con- 
sensus politics  stems  directly  from  the  basic 
Johnsonian  technique  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. His  politics  automatically  mini- 
mizes the  degree  of  partisanship  that  Is  per- 
mitted and  reduces  the  role  of  ihe  party  or- 
ganization In  government.  Partisanship,  like 
race  prejudice  or  clars  w.irfare.  is  the  enemy 
of  consensus.  The  dc-clmation  rif  the  Dt-mo- 
cratic  Party  structure  — the  abolition  of  the 
centralized  voter-registration  effort  Hint  was 
the  keystone  of  the  Kennedy  c:  nipaii;n  the 
50  percent  cutback  in  manpower  at  the  Uem- 
ocratlc  National  CcJinnilttee.  tiv?  colhipse  of 
communications  b;  twecn  Warhincton  .;iid 
state  party  chairman— all  these  things  have 
been  described  by  critics  as  an  expression  of 
the  antagonism  to  party  orfanli'ition  th.it 
has  been  growing  for  cigiiteen  years  in  Mr. 
Johnson,  ever  since  he  ended  tlie  first  iiha?e 
of  his  political  career  as  a  loyal  Roosevelt 
agent    within    the    Democratic    I'arty. 

The  man  who  fought  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  openly  In  Paul  Butler's  day 
has  told  Its  current  proprietors.  "I'm  damned 
if  I  can  see  why  one  guy  and  a  couple  of 
secretaries  can't  run  that  thing."  Under  him, 
the  national  party  Is  beginning  to  resemble 
the  Texas  party,  v,here  the  formal  struc- 
ture of  state  and  county  chairman  exists  only 
on  paper. 

In  Texas,  the  governor  runs  the  stiite  con- 
vention. Just  as  Mr.  Johnson  ran  the  1964 
national  convention.  Officeholders  and  can- 
didates build  their  own  personal  crpun'.za- 
tlons.  Sometimes  they  ure  them  »o  help  c.-.ch 
other  and  sometimes  to  war  on  each  other. 
When  a  party  campaign  must  be  organized 
In  a  presidential  year,  the  work  is  done  by 
lawyer-lobbyists,  men  r/n  loan  from  the  big 
companies  and  union  bu.'-ineFS  apents  That 
Is  the  way  Lyndon  Johnson  staffed  the  key 
spots  In  his  national  presidential  campaipn. 
These  part-time  lawyer-lobbyl.sts  are  his  sub- 
stitute-ln-re,idincss  for  the  ];artv  org.^.nii'.a- 
tlon  which  the  Kennedys  had  bepun  to  build 
and  he  has  methodically  torn  down. 

But  nil  this.  I  believe  reflects  .=  o.mcrhliig 
more  fundament:il  tliat  the  "Texanization" 
of  the  party  structure.  A  i)arty  organization. 
In  textbook  terms,  functions  on  vertical  linos 
to  unite  the  purpose  and  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  national  committee  with  thofc 
of  Democratic  governors  and  their  state  com- 
mittees and  local  Democratic  cfficeholdirs 
and  their  committees.  But  consensus  politics 
operates  on  horizontal  lines,  with  the  Presi- 
dent reaching  out.  across  party  barriers,  for 
other  leaders,  who  in  turn  bring  along  the^r 
followers  to  his  cause.  Thus.  It  is  alnio.st  in- 
evitable that  a  contensus  President  from  a 
one-party  stale  would  ignore  tiie  party  orga- 
nization. 

NEGOTIArlON     BUT     NO     DEBATE 

Fifth  and  finally,  consensus  politics  tm- 
phasizes  decisionma'King  by  private  negotia- 
tion, not  public  debate  Debate  only  arouses 
strong  feelings  and  tends  to  lock  people  into 
antagonistic  positions.  Consensus  politics 
tries  to  minimize  such  feelings  and  encour- 
ages everyone  to  maneuver  his  group  into 
position  for  a  compromifc.  The  Pr.'sidenfs 
favorite  plea  "Come.  Itt  us  reason  to;.:ethc-r" 
does  not  mean  "Lot  us  gather  in  our  schools, 
our  legislative  halls,  or  even  around  our  tele- 
vision sets  and  hear  cur  wisest  men  debate 
the  Issue,  that  v,-e  may  arrive  at  a  rep.soned 
Judgment."  Rather.  It  translates.  "Come,  let 
us  act  like  the  practical  men  v.-e  are.  sit  down 
around  the  t:ible.  jhut  the  doors,  and  work 
this  thing  out  on  a  basis  we  can  all  live  with." 
There  arc  hurfl'-e;l.'5  'f  Wa^hlnttton  ..nec- 
dotes,  from  his  days  as  .Senate  leader  riftht 
up  to  his  l.Ltest  devices  f  ^r  ..voidii-.e  pre-^s 
conferences,  which  illUEtratc  Mr  Johnson's 
Inherent  antagonism  M  public  debate  as  a 
positive  function  of  democriaic  (lecision- 
making.  My  own  favorite  story  cnceriis  ti^e 
phone  call"  he  made  to  Senator  J.  \V  Ful- 
brlght  two  vears  ajo.  :  fter  mibright  liad  de- 
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Uvered  liis  celebrated  speech  on  "old  myths 
and  new  realities." 

This  was  long  before  their  serious  spilt  on 
IKimlnlcan  and  'Vietnam  policy  and  at  a  point 
where  Pulbrighfs  purpose  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  Ui  reopen  the  basic  assumptions 
of  American  foreign  i>ollcy  to  critical  public 
examination.  As  tiie  senator  tells  it  Mr  Johii- 
ron's  remarks  v. ere  in  the  vein  of  "Bin.  old 
pal.  you  know  my  door  is  always  oi)en  to 
you.  There's  no  :iee:l  lor  you  to  go  Kouinilu' 
off  on  the  Senate  floor  if  you've  got  .some 
little  old  thing  that's  troublln'  you.  You  just 
trot  on  down  here,  and  we'll  see  If  we  can  t 
tiike  care  of  it  for  you." 

Abhorrence  of  ])Ublic  debate  has  its  neces- 
sary  concomitant  in  the  effort  to  enforce 
atrlct  ;,ecre.y  and  to  keep  the  jiress  out  of 
the  way  during  the  decision-m:iking  or  ne- 
cotiatiiig  stages  of  policy  formation.  The 
technique  Is  a  useful,  almost  necessary  de- 
vice for  a  consensus  President.  But,  as  with 
Fulbright.  it  involves  serious  rasks  of  allen- 
.atini;  not  only  those  who  disagree  with  the 
final  decisions  but  also  those  who  disap- 
prove of  the  methotls  by  which  they  are 
reached. 

Simply  to  (lesciibe  such  a  system  is  to  in- 
dicate how  !ar  it  di\'er'rcs  from  the  sort  of 
pres;denti«l  leader.ship  and  p:irty  leadership 
we  haie  known  in  t!ie  past.  Indeed,  it  is  s-o 
alien  to  the  concepts  and  patterns  of  mod- 
ern American  politics  that  u  .seems  remark- 
able in  retrospect  that  President  John.'on 
could  make  it  work  at  all.  let  alone  floun.sh 
:i,--  brilliantly  as  it  did  irom  his  accession  in 
1963  through  the  end  ('f  the  19C5  congres- 
sional session.  I  know  of  no  other  explan:i- 
t*on  lor  its  success  than  the  genius  of  the 
man  for  this  peculiar  style  of  politics—  and 
"genius"  is.  I  believe,  the  [;ropcr  word. 

Entering  office  In  a  time  of  national  shock 
and  grief,  he  refused  to  permit  the  nation  t  ) 
lie  paralyzed  by  its  emotions,  but  Instead 
li.arnessed  thoni  for  a  preat  forward  thrust 
i:i  the  field  of  social  legislation  and  civil 
rlchts.  In  the  1904  campaign,  if  he  did  not 
generate  ni'uss  adulation,  he  concof  ted  a  .sub- 
stitute for  it.  blending  fear-of-Goldwat-^r 
with  his  own  .■^^uperenerpized  appearance  as-' 
circus  barkcr-cum-preacher-cum-politi.  i.an- 
cuin-hanclshaker-cuin-hari»nguer,  that  ret'ls- 
tered  as  stronf-ly  at  the  polls  as  if  it  h-"! 
been  a  genuine  ground  swell  of  ..ffection  In 
1965,  he  v.hippcd  through  the  Congress  tlic 
greatest  ina.ss  of  social  lerrislation  in  thirty 
'  ears,  so  great  that  It  all  but  f!estr(iyed  a  gen- 
eration of  theoreticians'  strictures  iibout  the 
inability  of  C-.aigress  to  keep  pace  with  the 
country's  needs. 

THE    SQUEEZE    IS    ON 

The  President  lias  come  a  cropper,  it  now 
appears,  on  Vietnam.  The  rising  cost  of  that 
v,-ar.  in  human  terms  and  in  treasure,  is  lorc- 
:ng  t'ne  consensus  President  to  do  that  which 
is  most  difficult  and  politically  dan''erGus  lov 
him  and  liis  party:  to  asslsn  priorities  and 
choose  between  roals.  In  iiis  alad  d,'vs  of 
1964  and  196.T,  President  Johnson  manaeed 
almo-t  literally  to  keep  everybody  happy.  Sd 
lotiR  as  profits  rtayed  high,  what  d'd  bu  •.- 
ne.s;:men  cue  if  he  .s(|uandered,  as  tiiey  put 
ii .  J2  billion  in  a  war  on  i<overty?  If  Income 
t.i.ves  v.ere  being  r.'duced  for  the  young 
f.ulur.  what  did  he  care  1;  the  President  si- 
nuiltancously  was  boosting  benefits  a:id  .■>dd- 
ing  Medicare  for  the  elderly? 

But  now  the  .squeeze  is  tlcarly  on.  All  vear 
long  the  Administration  has  been  walkiiii- 
the  tigiitr-ipe  on  a  tax  Increase  or  :■  Reserve 
Call-up.  either  of  wlilch  would  slgn;d  a.n 
end  to  domestic  business  as  lisuai.  In  avoid- 
ing tiicm.  it  ha.s  resorted  to  economic  policies 
that  have  brought  both  tight  money  and 
infi.alon.  Politic.iily.  the  <'nce  happy  allies 
of  the  Great  .Society  c  nsen.sus  are  chewing 
on  each  other.  Labor  i:s  angry  over  the  failure 
to  repe:il  14(bi:  the  farmers  are  blaming 
Freeman  lor  allegedly  l.-y:ng  to  si.ow  the 
rise  m  food  prices;  the  South  is  sore  r.t  the 
school  dcsegregatio.n  "guidelines";  and  even 
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the  freshman  Demtirrats  elected  on  Mr 
Johnsons  c-oiittalls  are  chaflng  visibly  at 
the  rubber-sr.imp  label 

As  Alan  L  Ot'en  pointed  out  In  the  Wall 
Street  Jownal  the  stsince  Mr  Jr.hnson  w(is 
forced  U)  take  In  Congress  this  year  was 
difflcult  to  defend  He  told  Congress  first 
that  It  cannot  cut  any  of  his  proposals  a 
penny,  because  every  cent  is  urgently  needed 
to  overcome  long-accumulated  ind  burden- 
some national  deficiencies,  but,  second,  that 
It  cannot  add  a  penny  to  what  he  has  asked 
because  that  would  aggravate  Inflationary 
pressures  " 

Mr  Otten  noted.  This  does  not  sit  well 
with  Congress  Mmy  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentitlves  feel  the  President  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  UT)  have  it  both  ways  Many 
hive  niriied  Mr  Johnsons  two-edged  argu- 
ment to  suit  their  own  purposes  rather  than 
his  If  filling  unmet  needs  is  .«  impKirtant  as 
the  Chief  Executive  ^ays.  most  lawmakers 
cant  see  why  they  shouldn't  take  care  of  a 
few  of  their  own  constituents'  needs  along 
with  the  President  s  Alternatively  If  in- 
flation Is  as  ominous  as  the  President  por- 
trays It  when  attacking  increases  in  his 
budget,  many  Congressmen  would  be  glad  to 
help  combat  this  dire  threat  bv  spiking  a 
few  of  the  innovations  he's  proposed   " 

The  slippage  of  control  nmst  be  galling 
to  Mr  Johnson,  especially  when  added  to 
the  frustration  he  frequently  expresses  at 
the  obduracy  of  the  other  side  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  l>e  Pr<^sldent's  whole  political 
technique  is  geared  to  resolving  issues,  not 
letting  them  drag  on  But  here  are  those 
damned  Communists,  and  neither  bombings 
nor  diplomatic  blandishments  will  bring 
them  to  the  conference  table  where  men  can 
"reason  together  • 

While  Vietnam  is  the  source  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  miseries  and  the  Democrats'  political 
problems,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  if 
consen,sus  politics  had  not  foundered  there. 
It  would  have  been  Impaled  on  some  other 
foreign  crisis  The  flaw  in  the  .system  is  that 
In  this  world  no  mans  antennae,  not  even 
Lyndon  Johnsons,  are  sensitive  enough  to 
warn  him  away  from  all  the  places  where 
collisions  can  occur  An  exceptionally  smart 
politician  can  play  the  angles  and  maintain 
the  delicate  balan(  e  of  forces  inside  Texas 
He  may  even  for  a  time,  under  fortuitous 
circumstances,  keep  his  equilibrium  amid 
the  shifting  currents  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  national  p.5lltlcs  But  the  world  will 
not  hold  still  for  the  Johnson  treatment 

Philip  L  Oeyelln  points  out  .n  tiis  excel- 
lent bixik.  Lijndo't  B  Jolinxnn  and  the  World, 
that  an  essential  ingredient  of  his  success 
as  a  Senate  leader,  and  in  domestic  politics. 
•*',us  ills  "sense  of  timing  that  told  him  the 
moment  was  not  propitimis  '  But.  Mr  Geye- 
iii!  -orrectly  notes,  no  President,  not  even 
•h;s  >ne.  can  set  the  timetable  for  other  na- 
tions or  command  international  decisions  to 
wait  "until  he  has  his  ducks  In  a  row  "  In 
the  DominiL-in  crisis  and  others.  Mr  John- 
son was  forced  to  act  hastily  and  s.»w  spur- 
of-the-moment  decisions  turn  sour 

A  second  factor  noted  by  Mr  Geyelln  is 
Mr  Johnson's  lack  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  players  and  methods  of  International 
politics.  "The  trouble  with  foreigners"  he 
quotes  him  as  saying  in  a  wonderfully  John- 
sonian remark,  is  that  they're  not  like  the 
folks  you  were  reared  with  "  Finally,  by  deep- 
est instinct.  Mr  Johnson  is  a  mediator  of 
conflict,  a  reactor  to  other  men  s  initiatives. 
But  the  United  Slates  is  not  the  middleman 
in  wi>rld  atTairs.  it  Is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion and  must  Uke  actions  that  other  coun- 
tries may  find  objectionable.  This  consensus 
Prt-sident.  some  of  his  former  advisers  have 
-.i:cl.  lacks  the  confidence  In  his  own  in- 
.■itincls  on  foreign  affairs  to  play  the  role 
i-ssigned  to  him  by  the  circumstances  of 
historv 


THE  BICCCSr  PROBLEM  or  ALL 

Be  that  as  it  may    Vietnam  has  shattered 
the   consensus  which   the   President  laDored 


to  achieve  The  conset|uences  for  his  parly 
and.  indeed,  the  future  of  our  politics  are 
likely  to  be  substantial 

More  serious  than  the  war  itself,  in  polit- 
ical terms,  is  the  spreading  doubt  about  the 
President's  capacity  to  end  it  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  the  .American  people  If  our  view 
of  Mr  Johnson  is  correct.  If  he  is  a  political 
leader  whose  power  rests  not  on  widespread 
popular  affection  but  on  his  capacity  to  solve 
the  problems  that  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
society,  then  his  t.illure  to  restdve  the  pro- 
longed conflict  n  Vietnam  is  certainly  costly 
What  kind  of  pr.iblem-solver  Is  It  who  can- 
not solve  the  biggest  problem  of  them  air> 

The  aura  of  omniscience  and  omnl(x^tence 
so  c.ircfully  cultivated  during  the  1964  cam- 
paign the  Let  Old  Lyndon  Take  C.ire  of 
Your  Needs"  psychology,  once  damaged  will 
be  liard  to  restore 

In  visible  ways,  the  Johnsonian  system  of 
consensus  politics  is  coming  unstuck  Debate, 
which  he  sought  to  stifle.  Is  raging  m  the 
Senate,  in  the  universities,  and  in  the  (jollt- 
ical  campaign  The  Republicans  he  sought 
to  disperse  or  co-opt  are  regaining  their  iden- 
tity and  their  sense  of  direction  Busine&s 
leaders,  civil  rights  leaders,  labor  leaders,  ,iiid 
farm  leiiders.  rinding  him  preoccupied  with 
the  one  great  unsolved  problem  of  Vietnam. 
are  seeking  independently  to  make  their  own 
politic. il  arrangements 

Younger  Democrats,  resentful  of  what  they 
take  to  be  his  insistence  on  rigid  support  for 
his  policy  in  Vietnam,  are  forsaking  his  lead- 
ership Their  dlsaffectkin  is  heightened  by  his 
habit,  essential  to  his  operations  .is  a  con- 
sensus President,  of  dealing  with  the  politics 
of  Congress  and  the  fifty  states  on  the 
seniority  principle.  fa\orlng  men  of  his  own 
generation  over  the  ambitious  youngsters  on 
their  way  up.  The  1966  campaign  among 
Democrats  has  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
of  an  every-man-for-hlmself  struggle  for  sur- 
vival than  the  ratification  of  the  Great  So- 
cletv  President  Johnson  had  in  mind 

How  all  this  will  end  no  one  can  know. 
But  It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  consensus 
pt)lltics  will  prove  to  be  more  than  a  passing 
phenomenon 

There  Is  a  change  In  generations  coming 
in  American  politics,  more  likely  in  1972  than 
in  1968.  but  coming  certainly  The  struggle 
that  IS  emerging  Is  a  battle  for  the  allegiance 
of  the  intellectuals  and  the  young  between 
the  Kennedys  and  their  allies  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bright 
new  faces  of  the  Republican  Party — the 
Evanses,  the  Chafees.  the  Hattields  and  their 
like  on  the  other  The  President  barely 
speaks  the  language  ol  this  new  generation. 
His  methods  of  politics  are  not  likely  to  be 
carried  over  into  their  era  of  ascendancy 

But  even  before  these  men  In  their  forties 
have  their  turn,  the  politics  of  consensus  will 
probably  go  into  decline  Presuming  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  willing  and  able  to  run  again  in 
1968.  he  would  clearly  be  the  favorite  But 
never  again.  I  daresay,  even  if  he  serves  .i 
second  lull  term,  will  his  rule  be  as  unchal- 
lenged as  It  was  in  his  first  two  years  in 
office 

Should  he  give  way  in  1968.  it  would  prob- 
ably be  to  one  of  four  men  in  their  fifties — 
Hubert  Humphrey,  George  Romnev.  Richard 
Nixon,  or  Ronald  Reagan.  All  of  them.  It 
might  be  noted,  come  from  the  normal  presi- 
dential breeding  ground  of  competitive  two- 
party  states,  and  none  of  them  seem  remotely 
capable  of  adopting  the  peculiar  Johnsonian 
style  of  consensus  politics. 

At  some  future  date,  we  may  conceivably 
have  a  President  who  is  a  super-Johnson— 
with  the  background  and  skill  for  manipu- 
lating the  entire  spectrum  of  domestic  in- 
terests, plus  the  personality  to  attract  genu- 
ine mass  support,  plus  a  sure  touch  in  for- 
eign afl'alrs.  Such  a  combination  sounds 
more  like  a  messiah  than  a  President,  how- 
ever, and  I  lor  one  do  not  expect  to  see  him 
Meantime,  even  at  this  short  remove.  I  find 
myself  marveling  at   the  unique  and  short- 
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lived  p<ilitlcal  artistry  ot  Lyndon  Johnson's 
1963-1965  experiment  In  consensus  politics. 
Look  back  on  it  in  wonder;  we  shall  not  see 
Its  like  again  Even  the  Demo<'rats  now  real- 
ize that,  like  it  or  not  two-party  politics  Is 
returning.  For  my  taste,  it  will  not  be  a 
moment  too  soon. 


Address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATI VES 

Wednesday.  February  7. 1968 

Mr     FULTON    of    Penn.sylvania,    Mr. 

Spt^aker.  I  inchido  the  followins  address 

Richard    M     Nixon    before    the    72d 


by 


CoTigie.s.s  of  .•Mnerican  Indu.stry  of  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Maiuifactuiers 
on  Dtx-eniber  8.  1967: 

.\DiiRKs.s  iiv  Hi.  hard  M  N'ixon 
.As  we  meet  here  thi.s  evening,  the  word 
"war  "  has  only  fine  meaning  for  us — Vletn.im 
Certainly  Vietnam  is  on  our  minds-  and 
rightly  so  We  owe  support  to  our  brave  fight- 
ing men  We  must  understand  the  true  .stake 
in  the  struggle-  not  merely  the  late  of  a 
small,  remote  country,  not  even  the  future 
of  freedom  In  .Vsla  but  .itxive  all  the  ix:is.sl- 
bllity  that  by  halting  aggression  now  m  .i 
llmitfd  war,  we  may  avoid  the  risk  of  a  cata- 
strophic world  war  during  this  last  third  of 
the  twentieth  century 

Vietnam  Is  not  the  only  battleground  on 
which  America  i.s  l>eing  tested  Our  forces 
and  commitments  circle  the  globe,  holding 
ground  for  the  cause  of  freedom  None  of 
these  testing  pl.tces  not  In  Europe,  not  in 
Latin  America,  not  in  .Asia-  is  of  more  vital 
ImporUmce  than  the  ground  we  are  stand- 
ing on. 

The  ultimate  testing-place  of  America  Is 
America  itself  .All  of  our  f>ower  and  presilkte 
and  ability  to  keep  the  jiromises  that  keep 
the  peace — everything  we  si;vnd  for  ind 
dream  of— rest  in  the  end  on  the  unity  and 
strength  of  America  If  we  ixe  divided,  if  we 
default  on  the  i)romlses  we  have  made  to 
ourselves,  the  foundation  on  which  we  ,ire 
attempting  to  build  a  better  future  will 
crumble. 

I  believe  this  foundation  Is  in  grave  danger. 
If  we  do  not  .see  clearly  and  act  quickly, 
recognizing  the  war-ln-the-making  within 
our  .society,  it  will  not  matter  what  happens 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 

Consider  what  is  happening  Even  as  Amer- 
ican troops  attempt  to  pacify  hamlets  in 
Vietnam,  special  Army  teams  are  now  tour- 
ing scores  of  our  cities,  making  contingency 
plans  for  their  pacification  next  summer 

When  Harlem  erupted,  and  then  Watts,  the 
nation  reacted  with  a  shock  born  of  .surprise 
But  now  we  expect  the  terrible  drama  to  be 
repeated,  and  we  train  and  deploy  troops  .is 
If  girding  for  war.  I  use  the  word'war"  ad- 
visedly A  riot  Is  a  spontaneous  outburst  A 
war  Is  subject  to  .idvance  planning. 

Year  by  year,  the  violence  in  our  cities 
takes  on  more  of  the  aspects  of  guerrilla 
war  and  the  rhetoric  of  its  prophets  esca- 
lates accordingly  In  Detroit  last  summer, 
spontaneous  noting  provided  cover  lor  or- 
ganized sniping  and  arson  Now  the  revolu- 
tionaries are  boasting  that  their  war  plans 
for  next  summer's  riots  .nclude  strikes  at 
public  utilities,  at  urban  expressways,  and  at 
other  nerve  renters  of  our  complex  and  vul- 
nerable society. 

These  men,  educated  and  articulate,  are 
guerrilla  leaders  in  the  classic  pattern  Tlie 
violent  few  do  not  speak  for  the  Negroes  but 
they  are  speaking  to  them  every  day,  plant- 
ing the  seeds  ol  their  hatred  Not  for  a  cen- 
tury, not  since  the  Civil  War.  has  our  nation 
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been  so  divided,  our  citizens  so  apprehensive 
toward  one  another. 

Are  we  two  nations,  black  and  white,  con- 
fronting each  other  at  opposite  fKvles,  sepa- 
rated by  Irreconcilable  issues  and  poised  for 
irrepressible  conflict?  There  can  be  only  one 
answer — we  are  not  We  are.  and  must  ever 
remain,  one  nation  and  one  people. 

In  the  bleak  winter  of  1862.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  In  a  message  to  Congress,  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to 
the  stormy  present  f  ~  our  case  is  new,  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew." 

Difflcult  and  tragic  as  was  Lincoln's  war, 
the  conflict  we  confront  at  home  today  is 
equally  tragic  and  more  complex.  Then,  the 
side  which  had  the  most  men  and  the  most 
weapons  was  eventually  bound  to  prevail. 
Todav,  while  adequate  police  forces  are  part 
of  the  answer  to  the  short-range  problems, 
the  long-range  problems  will  not  yield  to 
superior  force  alone 

We  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  The 
place  to  begin  is  to  put  racial  violence  in 
its  proper  perspective 

We  must  speak  with  a  new  candor 
Under  the  illusion  of  the  government's 
unlimited  power  to  remake  society,  extrava- 
gant promises  have  been  made  to  the  Negro. 
He  has  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  his 
historic  injustices  would  be  righted,  his 
burdens  lifted,  and  the  obstacles  to  his 
progress  removed — Tmmrdtately.  Worse  than 
not  keeping  a  promise  is  making  a  promise 
that  cannot  be  kept  Much  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  Negro  slum  dweller  is  the  result  of 
these   false  promises. 

The  rule  of  law  itself  is  under  attack.  We 
find  growing  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  wholly 
inconsistent  with  a  free  society — the  doc- 
trine that  when  a  cause  is  considered  just, 
any  action,  legal  or  illegal,  is  Justified  to 
promote  the  cause  Protests  for  peace,  for 
civil  rights,  for  eduaclion.  whether  in  our 
cities  or  on  our  university  campuses.  In- 
creasingly boll  over  into  violence  and  law- 
lessness 

Dissent  is  a  necessary  instrument  for 
change  and  progress  But  the  greatness  of 
America  is  that  uur  governmental  institu- 
tions provide  the  machinery  for  peaceful 
protest  .ind  peaceful  change.  In  a  nation 
which  provides  for  progress  through  the  rule 
of  law.  there  is  no  cause  which  justifies 
resort  to  violence  or  lawlessness. 

No  one  has  a  greater  stake  m  preserving 
the  rule  of  law  th,in  the  Negroes  in  our  great 
cities. 

Tlie  urban  Negro  Is  the  chief  victim  of 
urban  violence  .And  if  the  trend  toward 
racial  guerrilla  war  runs  unchecked  to  Its 
tragic  conclusion,  the  law-abiding  Negro — 
the  great,  quiet  majority — will  feel  most 
cruelly  and  unfairly  the  weight  of  repression. 
We  need  to  think  anew  and  act  anew.  Ten 
vears  ago  the  l.rst  Civil  Rights  Act  in  a  hun- 
dred years  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Elsenhower.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a 
period  of  revolution  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
legislation — and  it  lias  been  a  needed  revo- 
lution. In  housing,  jobs,  education,  voting, 
public  accommodations,  barriers  that  stood 
lor  a  hundred  years  have  lallen. 

But.  after  this  decade  of  opening  doors, 
we  need  a  decade  of  preparing  people  to  walk 
through  these  doors 

.After  a  decade  of  revolution,  ■we  need  a 
decade  of  reconciliation. 

We  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  cease  to  speak  of  the  new  crisis 
With  the  old  vocabulary.  The  question  today 
is  not  just  whether  this  party  will  triumph 
or  that  ideological  point  of  view  will  prevail. 
Tlie  old  quarrelE^between  management 
and  labor,  between  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, between  liberal  and  conservative — must 
be  put  on  the  back  burner,  until  we  decide 
together  if  the  society  itself  is  going  to  sur- 
vive 

The  war  in  Asia  is  a  limited  one  with 
limited  means  and  limited  goals.  The  war  at 
iiome  is  a  war  for  survival  of  a  free  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Anything    less    than    total    mobilization    of 
our  resources  would  risk  defeat. 

We  have  listened  too  long  to  the  extremes 
of  the  new  left  and  the  old  right.  America 
needs  today  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  broad 
and  vital  center. 

This  vital  center  is  under  savage  atfick. 
It  must  be  held  at  all  costs  This  vital  cen- 
ter embraces  a  core  of  beliefs  which  focus 
on  concern  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
individuals,  with  their  right  to  liberty,  to 
private  property,  to  the  ptinsult  of  happiness 
Fundamental  to  our  system  is  the  morality 
of  nonviolence.  We  welcome  dissent,  we 
welcome  change,  we  welcome  pn  gress — but 
we  hold  firmly  that  it  must  be  achieved  by 
non-violent  means  within  the  context  of 
individual  rights.  Our  system  is  bused  on  the 
premise  that  reason,  not  lorce.  is  our  tool 
of  change. 

These  are  the  basic  beliefs  that  have  pro- 
pelled this  nation  further,  luster  than  any 
other  natiot-  in  the  history  of  the  world 
These  are  the  foundations  of  i  society  that 
has  provided — in  a  greater  measure  than  ever 
before— individual  freedom,  material  pros- 
perity, and  personal  securit:'.  These  are  the 
beliefs  which  have  been  responsible  lor  the 
most  successful  war  on  poverty  civilization 
has  ever  known.  In  190  years  we  have  not 
only  become  by  far  the  world's  wealthiest 
nation -but  that  wealth  is  more  widely 
shared  than  in  any  other  great  nation.  .And 
we  must  never  forget  that  American  progress 
has  lesulted  not  from  what  government  did 
ior  people  but  from  what  people  did  lor 
themselves. 

In  his  eloquent  address  to  Amertans  for 
Democratic  Action  last  .September.  Daniel 
Movnlhan  held  out  a  hand  that  true  con- 
servatives should  be  quick  to  grasp.  He 
warned  his  fellow  liberals  that  they  should 
"see  more  clearly  that  their  essential  in- 
terest ii  in  the  stability  of  the  focial  order. 
and  that  given  the  present  threats  to  that 
.stability,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  and 
make  much  more  effective  ullianoes  with 
political  conservatives  who  share  that  con- 
cern, and  who  recognize  that  unyielding 
rigldliy  is  just  as  much  a  threat  lo  the  con- 
tinuity of  things  ;.s  is  an  anarchic  desire  for 
change." 

Let  us  rot  le'  the  opportvinlty  pass. 
The  answer  to  the  milltaiit.s  is  not  to  say 
"never":  it  is  not  a  wave  of  repression:  il  is 
not  an  angry  outburst  of  liate  or  the  furious 
silence  of  despair.  Rather,  it  is  to  sel?.e  the 
initiative  ourselves:  to  forge  n"W  alliances 
amone  the  forces  of  progresrive  thunce  to 
:;ccept  the  challenges  that  the  disinherited 
have  flung  both  to  our  conscience  :  nd  'o  our 
ingenuity. 

Business  belongs  in  the  forefront  of  social 
progress — and  more  often  than  m'uiy  realize, 
that  is  precisely  where  it  is.  When  business- 
men have  acted  on  their  own — when  they 
have  identified  their  own  interest  with  the 
curing  of  our  explosive  social  problems — they 
have  forged  far  ahead  of  other  sectors  of  the 
community.  As  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  said  re- 
cently, "Btisiness  is  the  least  segregated,  the 
least  discriminatory,  most  'ree  <jf  the  areas 
of  society — better  than  education,  religion. 
unions  or  government." 

This  is  a  record  to  be  proud  oi  and  a  record 
to  build  on. 

The  Negro  wr.nts  and  rightly  seeks  many 
things — niany  ot  them  long  denied.  But  he 
cannot  fully  achieve  them  in  this  society, 
until  the  economic  stepping  stones  of  mean- 
ingful and  productive  jobs  are  Uud  securely 
in  place. 

No  force  on  earth,  none  m  'he  liistory  of 
man's  experience,  has  ever  shown  the  capac- 
ity for  creating  employment  that  has  been 
shown  by  the  private  economy  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  mighty  engine  of  social 
progress. 

And  it  is  here  that  business  can  make  its 
stand  for  the  society  of  which  it  is  so  vit.il  a 
part.  It   is  here  that  the  vit.xl  center  is  en- 
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L-aged:    and   it  is  here    that  the  business  of 
American  business  is  America. 
What  can  be  done? 

Government  must  do  more  to  provide  tax. 
credit  and  other  incentives  for  business  to 
i_'o  where  the  need  is  But  business  itself 
must  act  from  a  greater  .sense  of  urgency 
than  the  normal  i)Ursuit  of  profit  For  those 
are  not  normal  times. 

Business  can  reach  out.  for  exami'le.  to  rt- 
r-rnit  the  liojieless  in  the  slums  where  ;:u-y 
live.  Men  w'lo  have  given  up  on  themselves 
must  be  shown  that  others  have  not  Busi- 
no.~s  can  r.'-thlnk  production  processes,  so 
that  the  job  can  be  tittc-d  to  the  man  rather 
th:i.-!  the  man  to  the  Job.  Business  can  great- 
ly expaiid  it,s  iralnliig  and  retraining  pro- 
grams It  can  do  more  toward  anticipating 
the  difticultie.s  faced  by  the  pcKirly  educated 
and  the  culturally  alienated,  a.s  they  enter 
the  c  onipetitive  wf  'Id 

Gerald  Philllppe  this  noon  pointed  out 
many  more  directions  in  which  business  can 
niovp.  Your  own  organization's  forward  look- 
ing' STEP  ijrogram  is  a  solid  example  of  busi- 
n'»ss  inovint! — and  successfully.  All  across 
the  country  hundreds  of  business  firms  are 
recogni/.ing  ihe  urgency  (.f  the  urban  crisis — 
and  they  are  not  waiting  for  a  Federal  call  to 
arms.  Tliey  are  enlisting  now. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  the  philosojiher 
.Alfred  North  Whitehead  declared :  "A  great 
scxiety  is  a  society  in  ■which  men  of  business 
think  L-ieatly  of  their  functicnis  " 

.America  is  in  a  deepenliig  crisis  today.  But 
there  i.s  hope.  A  new  coalition  is  lormlng — 
the  great  silent  center  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  Vital  center,  has  begun  to  speak  and 
is  beginning  to  act.  The  beneficiaries  of  the 
free  society  are  rising  to  its  defense  The 
same  business  community  that  retreated  in 
confusion  in  the  thirties  is  emerglne  with 
confidence  m  the  sixties. 

American  busliiess.  men  !:kr  yourselves, 
built  the  cities  of  this  nation:  and  American 
business  can  rebuild  them.  The  modern  cor- 
porntion  is  iio  longer  simply  ::n  economic 
unit.  It  has  become  a  social  unit,  an  action 
unit,  and  I'.s  skills  are  iieeded  where  the 
action  i:; 

Without  your  help  it  cannot  ije  done:  with 
your  lull  enlistment  the  beleaguered  (itios  cjf 
ihir-  country  can  be  transformed  Iroin  a  hos- 
tile front  to  a  front  .er  of  hope 


Reir.ovai  of  Interest  Rate  Ceilings  on  All 
FHA  and  VA  Insured  Mortgages 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

<>r    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  .=;ix  of 
my  coUeasucs  and  I  join  in  introducing 
a  bill  to  permanently  remove  the  interest 
rate  ceilings  on  all  FHA-  and  VA-in.sured 
mortaages. 

This  measure  is  ofTered  as  a  remedy 
to  the  distasteful  necessity  of  charpins 
discount  points  on  real  estate  transac- 
tions. The  problem  of  points  has  reached 
a  heretofore  unj^recedcnted  level.  At  pres- 
ent, banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  other  Icr.dina  institutions  are  chars- 
m'd  from  6  to  13  discount  points  on  trans- 
actions involvinc:  FHA-  or  VA-insured 
mortsage  loans. 

The  practice  of  charging  discount 
points  comes  into  play  when  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  does  not  provide  the  lender 
with  a  competitive  N-leld.  To  obtain  a 
comptt.tive  return  on  his  funds  when 
lending  to  an  FHA-  or  VA-insured  mort- 
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Raeior,  the  lender  must  fi:id  ^<mt'  Aav  if 
equating  the  yield  ->•<•  r.cd  :v)n\  tru-  FHA- 
or  VA-insured  mortKatie  'A-.tf;  the  \;eld 
obtained  from  alternative  co:iventior;al 
niorttraee  investmetit  opportunities 

In  California  a  ro:v.  entionul  riior'kjaLH' 
Ip.volvmi?  cnndi'ions  ,;inilar  to  tho.^e  ir;- 
cluded  m  FHA-  and  VA-;:,>'ired  nior'- 
at?es  would  vield  irnni  H'  .  '  )  7  percnt 
At  present,  lender-;  accept:  ■  FHA-  and 
VA-ln.surfd  morttja^-e^  can.' n'  :].,<•  ■..  :p. 
excels  of  the  6-percf:r  i-e  :;: 

It  is  axiomatic  that  lenders  -.wll  nmt  ac- 
cept FHA-  or  '.'A-::  sur  i  him:  •  'a,  rs 
yielding  6  peixen.t  \vh;en  c  •nventional 
morttjage  iru-estnient  nH>"r'-unities  are 
available  at  6',.  to  7  percent  Lenders 
have  by  tl.tir  actions  made  .t  clear  that 
thev  do  not  regard  ti-e  Onfrnnient 
backing  of  tiie  obligat.nn  a.s  bemt,'  w. irth 
tiie  one-half  to  1  percent  .ncoine  tliat 
tr.r'.    Aould  iia-.e  ro  forco  to  obtain  n 

T!ie  system  of  discount  points  has  been 
used  ^o  close  the  i,'ap  between  the  market 
rate  an.d  the  nx<'d  FHA  VA  int-  This 
worked  reasonably  well  as  lontj  as  the 
variations  were  small  fractions  However, 
as  the  disparity  between  the  market  rate 
and  the  FHA  rate  limited  by  th.e  absolute 
ceiling,  broadened  ttie  point  system  be- 
came less  etTective  an.d  the  bvproducts  of 
th.e  point  s'.stem  became  more  distaste- 
;ul 

The  evil.-,  if  the  point  system  aie  leg- 
end Fi:>t  It  IS  coiiiDlex  and.  therefore 
difficult  for  the  p-'tential  buver-borrower 
to  underst.'nd  W'.at  *;■.(•  prospective 
mortgagor  does  not  iiul.'r-^'and  he  sus- 
pects The  point  sy.ste:;-.  :,a,,  caused  many 
P  it<  ntial  buyers  to  believe  they  are  being 
fa.-;t-:alked  or  fli'nflammed  This  im- 
pression which,  from  my  obser-.  ation.-,,  ;.s 
rather  common  It  makes  it  •.  erv  diffi- 
cult for  the  real  estate  agent  to  establish 
tlie  relationship  of  personal  trust  and 
c  mridence    -.viicri    is   basic    to   selling   a 

A  sec  ):.  1  ind  even  more  egregious  evil 
of  tiie  i.-.r'.exible  interest-rate  ceiling  is 
the  burden  it  places  up  in  the  individual 
who  wishe-  •)  sell  his  iiome.  The  general 
practice  ;n  marketing  used  housing  is 
tnat  th.e  -flier  p.iv^  al!  >':  nearly  all.  of 
tne  discoui.t  ;io;:.-s  :>'iiuired  to  secre 
th.e  FHA-  or  VA-.:. -ui  ed  f::'..'.ncing  :e- 
fiu::ed  to  sell  his  h.o:.:e 

In  .simph'  tertr,.-,  'nis  may  mean  "hat 
:..e  seller  ■.'.  11  ii  .se  .ul  the  equity  he  lias 
built  up  .::  -h.e  hou.se.  This  amounts  to  a 
t^ax  on  the  seller  of  used  housing.  This 
tax  ■  IS  unconscionable  because  it  op- 
erates without  regard  to  the  equities  of 
situation.  Seldom  is  the  seller  able  to 
m  ike  the  question  uf  discount  a  matter 
t)  be  bargained  upon  on  an  equitable 
bas.s. 

Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  "tax" 
is  contrary  to  two  strong  public  policies: 
The  first  favoring  alienation  of  property 
and,  second,  favoring  economic  prog- 
ress. The  points  system  discourages 
alienation  of  property  by  depriving  po- 
tential n^w  homo  buyers  of  thf.  ,|qp  ,-,f 
accumulated  equity  as  a  dowr.payment 
on  a  new  and  la'ger  home  It  also  dis- 
r.i'.ors  salutai-y  business  actuity  by  se- 
verely penalizing  those  homeowners  who, 
d'le  to  the  h.i^h  iiKjbih''.'  ;!  ou:'  -ucietv. 
a:e  forced  to  m.ove  lo  stH:ure  career  ad- 
•.  ancement.   In  short,  the  fixed  interest 
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r.i'e  'vvh.ich  forces  the  .seller  t.o  pay 
onerous  discount  (xnnts  works  as  an  un- 
consciot:abIe  tax  a  bar  to  alienation  and 
a  penalty  on  pr n.;;  ess 

I  do  :iot  .iL;:fe  '.i.ith  iiu  well-intendinL; 
collraeur.s  uh)  co:-.t,.nd  that  if  dis- 
c.ui.t.-.  '.(.ere  iboli-hed  t.oe  problem  would 
dis.ipi>«'ar  I':;e  di-count  iKunt  system  is 
no-  inhereiulv  evil  It  has  no  moral 
iharacter  It  ;-.  a  iiltc  contrivance  de- 
vi-ed  t<i  I'oriec;  an  anomaly  m  the  mar- 
ri-tphice.  an  interest  rate  which  e.uin  -t 
!>e  varied  to  reflect  the  supply  of  .oui 
d'lii.Kid   to'    :uortgage  citclit 

It  Is  far  l)etler  to  correct  the  anomaly 
than  to  outlaw  the  contrivance  I'his  inil 
will  do  this  bv  elinii:,.ilinL;  the  interest 
rate  ceilin't  on  FHA-VA-msured  mort- 
iiJi'^i?.  Onro  -his  IS  done  Mie  ijractice  of 
using  d..,'o  ;•,!  ■>,,i:;rs  '.viii  be  returned  to 
its  apiJioiJiiaie  place,  .is  .i  line  timing 
device  to  be  .I'-ilir  1  ,:;  :i  •!,,,.  k,'t  m  v.hich 
interest  rates  on  FHA  \'A-in,-,ured  mort- 
'.u'rs  are  th-  primo  ni.i . '.o ,  ,,-s  of  the 
c  '-t  of  monev 

A:;  ■■xcllf  'It  ji'ic:,.  ,.,,  (H-co!ii!ts  ap- 
oearerf  ifi  tjir.  .jio...  lUfiT  i.ssue  of  the 
-Mnrt-taite  Banker  I  will  have  the  same 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  tlie  Rkc  onn. 

(The  MnrtK.igp  15  inker  .lul'.  10f,7| 
EnnoRiAL-  FTxt-n  !;^T^s  P>(  r  o:;  Fi-Tr^NT 
.■\(ter  tlie  ni..rti;.ige  market  ■  ri  ;^  .  f  lOCG. 
can  anyone  .seriously  contend  t!i,it  ;i\i:..,'  the 
interest  rate  on  PHA  .md  \'A  mortgages  bone- 
ftts  the  borrower''  This  delusion  of  more  than 
30  vears  Is  revealed  every-  time  the  Hxed  rate 
falls  to  meet  the  yield  available  on  competi- 
tive inve-tments.  It  was  most  transparent  In 
1966  when  the  fixed  rate  bumped  Into  -b.r 
statutory  celling.  Prospective  PHA  and  VA 
borrowers  found  credit  vinavallable  at  the 
Hxed  m.Txlmum  rate.  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
could  be  obtained,  but  only  If  builders  or 
sellers  were  willing  to  pay  the  discount  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  maximum  rate  up  to  com- 
petitive mnrkct  vlelds.  When  builders  and 
sellers  could  no  longer  absorb  the  discount, 
they  stopped  btilldlng  or  took  their  houses 
off  the  market.  TTie  prospective  buver  found 
fewer  sources  of  credit  and  fewer  houses  to 
choose  from.  As  a  result,  he  paid  more  for 
the  house  he  purchased  or  withdrew  from 
the  market. 

These  developments  are  not  the  resiUt  or 
capricious  decisions  of  builders,  sellers,  or 
lenders.  They  are  decisions  based  upon  mar- 
ket conditions,  but  the  fixed  rate  is  not  fully 
responsive  to  changes  In  market  conditions 
and  is  not  responsive  at  all  when  competitive 
yields  approach  the  statutory  celling  Rather 
than  looking  elsewhere  for  scapegoat.E.  we 
should  recognize  the  fallacy  of  rate  fixing 
and  reafflmn  our  confidence  In  the  market 
.system.  We  should  acknowledge  that  lenders. 
however  large,  are  the  trustees  of  the  siivintrs 
of  millions  of  individuals,  and  their  respon- 
sibilities Include  putting  those  savings  to 
work  In  Investments  that  minimize  risk  and 
maximize  return.  These  objectives  hold  for 
financial  managers  of  any  tinancial  inter- 
mediary, whether  It  is  a  commercial  or  sav- 
ings bank,  a  savings  and  loan  associatl(»n.  or 
a  life  Insurance  company.  Indeed,  savers 
themselves  seek  liavens  for  their  funds  that 
produce  maximum  Interest  earnings 

Even  the  U  S  Treasury,  the  worlds  strong- 
est borrower,  must  meet  the  markets  terms. 
When  the  Treasury  offered  a  4  percent  bond 
In  January  1965,  It  chose  a  4  percent  coupon 
for  the  convenience  of  fitting  the  Issue  into 
the  pattern  of  multiples  of  'g  of  1  {}ercent. 
but  the  issue  Wiii  priced  at  a  small  discount 
to  provide  Investors  with  a  competitive  mar- 
ket yield  for  5-year  Issues  ,a  4  18  percent  Of 
the  S4  4  billion  issued,  thf  Tre;Lsury  the  Ixjr- 
rower  .iccepteU  sumewhat  less  to  provide  a 
niiirket  yield. 
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t>n  p  i,sii,>,i  these  bonds  are  regularly 
traded  at  yields  that  compete  with  alterna- 
tive investments  The  4's  of  2  15  70  were 
ijuoted  at  98  20  in  late  April  to  provide  a 
eompetiilve  \leld  of  4  42  percent  Thev  were 
quoted  at  'i5  18  J2  on  November  21.  1966.  tJ 
pro,  Id,.  .1  competitive  yield  of  5  51  percent 
riuis  the  discount  is  inerelv  a  means  uf  ad- 
nioin  •  the  -or.pon  rate  to  prevailing  market 
r.i'''s 

leis  is  a  lon.t-st.indmn  and  hiithlv  useful 
,.  :•  :  'ment  proces.s  in  the  nation's  financial 
i:..irkets  Mo  one  woul.!  expect  :  avers  to  pur- 
.h,i-e  .1  4  percent  bond  at  par  In  todays 
:i'..irf;et  And.  Imanclai  m.maeers  of  savers' 
lund.s  would  not  be  fulnlling  their  resp<iii.sl- 
idlities  If  they  did  not  obtain  a  vleld  com- 
mensurate wuh  the  risk  involved  in  ihc  cur- 

•11!    •■larki-r 

The  discount  mechanism  would  appear  to 
l>e  ,111  equ.iUy  judicious  way  of  adjusting  the 
coupon  rate  on  F^'HA  mortgages  to  prevailing 
market  yields  Indeed,  it  is  just  that  when 
the  discount  adjusts  v  lelds  on  sea.soned  mort- 
Ltages  to  changes  in  market  yields,  adjust.s 
>  uids  to  regional  diiferences  m  ir.ortitaee 
interest  rales,  or  adjusts  yields  t)  ditferenccs 
In  terms  or  the  ciuahty  of  the  underlying 
.a-curitv  And.  the  mortgage  discount  works 
rea.son.ibly  well  when  it  is  small,  2  p,ant.s  or 
Ics.s 

However,  !  ir^e  dist'ount^  on  mortgages 
create  in  irket  distortions  ,ind  inequities  for 
re.uvms  th.it  are  not  analogous  to  large  dis- 
counts on  outstanding  securities. 

1  /n  ''ic  hand  rnarki-ts,  discounts  on  new 
l>■;t;(■^  arc  kfict  large,  because  they  uauld 
n-tiuf'-  hndi  ,  :o  fxi  row  amounts  u-ell  in 
excess  of  the  amourWi  actually  rerened. 

Tlie  .idditlonaJ  funds  borrowed  but  not 
turned  over  by  tlie  lender  would  simply 
equal:ze  the  interest  cost  to  tiie  borrower. 
H  e.vever  the  l>orrower  would  not  be  m  the 
m.irke:  :f  he  did  not  place  a  greater  value 
n  current  doll.irs  th.m  the  prevailing  ccst  of 

A.co.-dmjly.  Lirite  discouios  .re  :in  un.it- 
tractive  sacriiice  of  current  dollars  from  the 
borrower's  view]>oint  .>nd  are,  therefore, 
.tvoided  m  pricing  new  is--ues. 

L.irge  discounts  may  occur  on  ussues  that 
.have  been  out-standmg  for  some  time,  but 
these  IrarLsactions  involve  two  investors, 
both  of  which  .are  operating  in  the  same  time 
framework  .aid  market  environment,  Tlieir 
decisions  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  jjosi- 
tioti  I  f  *hc  original  borrower 

2  Cnni  r'-';elv,  discount'!  cm  newh/  origx- 
'ial'.i    hilA    T:ortgage-!   are   orten    large. 

Th.ey  irj  not  negotiated  by  lender  ind 
b-orrower,  but  are  determined  by  a  fixed 
coupon  rite  'hat  may  have  fallen  far  behind 
the  marke'  Unlike  transfers  of  seasoned 
binds  or  mortgages  between  investors,  large 
(iL-counts  on  newly  ori-tinated  mortgages  dis- 
tort -he  mortgage  and  i-.ou.smg  m.irkets  .ind 
impart  inequities  between  the  p.xrties  in- 
volved- the  builder  c>r  seller,  the  borrower, 
and   'he   mvestor, 

3  T'le  investor,  as  pointed  out  larlier, 
'").-'  and  does  obtairi  rompctitii  e  yields  on 
FHA    'nortgage  inic^tments. 

In  pa^t  periods,  when  the  discount  mecli- 
anlsm  was  outlawed,  lie  abandoned  the  mort- 
gage market  to  seek  investments  elsewliere. 
When  the  discount  is  permitted  and  .ippro- 
pnate  yields  can  be  obtained,  investors  may 
still  leave  the  market  when  discounts  deepen 
m    >rder  to  avoid  criticism, 

4.  The  builder  lias  learned  to  liie  u-itli 
small  di-cvunts.  Howeier.  a  large  discount 
m-akes  significant  inroads  into  builder  profits, 
lery   often    eliminating   them   entirely. 

Whether  l.u-ge  or  sni.ill.  prevailing  regula- 
tions on  discounts  iU-e  inequitable  because 
they  force  the  builder  to  jiay  jxirt  of  the 
buyers  ctst  ^f  borrowing  money.  We  would 
hardly  expect  GeneraJ  -Motors  to  pay  lenders 
:iny  .unijuni  to  reduce  the  borrowing  cost  to 
c.ir  buyers.  <is  this  inequity  is  enforced  in 
FH.\  home  mortg.tges. 
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The  Senat*  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
aiid  wiis  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Rev  E  McKinnon  White,  pastor, 
Washint;ton  Park  Methodist  Church, 
Providence  R  I  .  offered  the  lollowing 
prayer; 

Almighty  God,  to  whom  we  appeal  for 
wisdom  and  truth,  be  with  those  who 
gather  here  m  this  place  today.  May  we 
be  di.sciplmed  to  wait  upon  Thee  for  Thy 
spoken  word  and  the  word  from  our 
neighbor. 

Let  all  be  receptive  to  Thy  sense  of 
justice  and  courageous  enough  to  act 
upon  it  when  heard. 

May  the  duties  of  government  be  kept 
clearly  before  all  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
both  those  who  rule  and  those  who  are 
ruled.  So  let  us  decide  and  live  that  our 
resources  will  be  for  justice  and  truth 
among  men  in  all  nations.  In  Thy  name. 
Amen  

THE  JOimNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1968,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  ARTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  Fiscal  Year  1967— the  first 
full  year  of  its  existence. 

The  report  offers  abundant  proof  that 
the  Endowment  has  made  good  use  of  its 
resources.  With  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  the  Endow- 
ment has: 
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— Opened  new  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive writers,  art  students,  and  visual 
and  performing  artists: 
— Created  three  Laboratory  Tliea- 
tres — in  Los  Angeles.  New  Orleans, 
and  Providence— lar  the  iM-esenta- 
tion  of  professional  theatre  to  sec- 
ondary' school  .-students  and  the  adult 
community: 
—Assisted     17     resident     professional 

theatres  across  the  Nation: 
— Initiated  the  first  American  Literary 
Anthology,    representing    the    finest 
work    appearing    in    lilprary    maga- 
zines; 
— Helped  major  mu.seums  expand  their 
audiences  and  prcivide  more  services 
to  their  communities: 
— Launched  a  program  to  enhance  the 
environment  of  American  cities  with 
outstanding   works   of   sculpture   in 
outdoor  public  places: 
— Created     a    new     program     to     aid 
American  composer?  and  symphony 
orchestras; 
— Stimulated  the  production  and  na- 
tionwide   distribution    of    programs 
on  the  arts  for  educational  televi- 
sion; 
— Rendered  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  agencies  for  the  arts  m 
50  States,  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,     the     Virgin     Islands,     and 
Puerto  Rico  enabling  them  to  im- 
plement 295  new  or  expanded  arts 
projects. 
Throughout  Fiscal  Year  1967.  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  worked 
closely  with  private  foundations,  organi- 
zations and  individuals,  seeking  to  in- 
crease appreciation  and  .'support  of  the 
arts  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Endowment  was  created, 
Federal  grants  totaling  SI 0.5  million 
have  been  made.  These  Federal  grants 
have  been  supplemented  by  nearly  S16 
million  in  contributions  from  States  and 
cities,  and  from  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals— dramatic  evidence  of  the 
widespread  support  which  now  exists  for 
those  whose  talent  and  genius  enrich  the 
life  of  our  country. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  made  great  progress  toward  realiz- 
ing the  mandate  given  it  by  the  Congress 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 
I  transmit  with  pride  this  report  of 
the  Endowment's  first  full  year  of  activi- 
ties   and    urge    the    Congress    to    act 
promptly  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  8,  1968. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  :iom  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1155)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
.imended.  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Baiik,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
witliin  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves, 
export  credit  insurance  and  guarantees, 
to  restrict  the  financing  by  the  Bank  of 
certain  transactions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  m  which  it 
requested  the  concuirence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  P.AiMAN.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs,  Sulli'.an, 
Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Find,  and  Mrs.  Dv^'yer 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  j)art 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Hou.se   had   passed   the   jomt    icsolution 

H.J.  Res.  947 1  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  iiroclaim  the  period  Februan,-  11 
through  17.  1968.  as  --LULAC  Week."  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACT'ION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  .statements  ;n 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
mornina  btisiness  be  limited  to  'i  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  V/ithout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
AND  LEASES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Ca'eiidar 
No.  937.  H.R.  12603. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wul 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  H.R. 
12603)  to  supplement  the  purposes  of  the 
Public  Buildiiigs  A.t  ^i  1C59  '73  Stat. 
479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  resiiect  to  certain  ijropertits 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for 
other  purpHjscs 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments,  on  page 

1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out 
1967  ".  and  insert   '1968'";  on  page  2. 

line  22,  after  the  word  "than"  strike  out 
"twenty"  and  insert  "thirty";  on  page  3. 
at  the  tjeainnins  of  line  6.  strike  out 
"twenty"  and  insert  "thirty":  in  line  21. 
after  the  word  "by"  strike  out  "the  Ad- 
ministrator" and  insert  "the  Secretary. 
the  Administrator",  after  line  22  strike 
out: 

(7)  the  aggregate  annual  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  all  leases  entered  into  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000; 

On  pase  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
change  the  number  from  "i8i  "  to  "(7)"; 
in  line  12,  after  the  word  "under"  strike 
out  "secticn  18  of";  and  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "before"  strike  out  "January" 
and  insert  "April";  on  page  5,  after  line 

2.  strikeout: 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not.  during  the  term  of  any  lease  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  title,  include  in  the  assessed  valuation 
for  tax  purposes  of  the  properties  now  owned 
by  The  W  ish'.ns?ton  Terminal  Company  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  any  Increase  in 
valuation  by  reason  of  the  agreements,  leases 
or  improvements  made  pursuant  to  this  title 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government. 

ibi  In  the  case  of  any  re.il  property  ac- 
quired or  I'onstructed  by  rhe  Company  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  after  the  d.ite  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  other  than  property 
leased  to  the  United  States  under  this  title, 
including,  but  not  limited  to  the  new  rail- 
road passenger  station  to  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  section  102iaM4)  of  this  title, 
nothing  in  thu  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  rec,uire  .iny  reduction  or  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  applicable  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  such  property. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20.  change 
the  section  number  from  "106"  to  "105": 
on  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
change  the  .-section  number  from  "107"  to 
"106";  m  line  16.  alter  the  word  "with" 
strike  out  "section  18  of";  at  the  begin- 
v.iv.'j.  of  line  23.  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "108"  to  "107";  on  page  7.  at 
tne  beginning  of  line  3.  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "109"  to  "108".  in  line 
4.  after  the  word  "amended"  .-itrike  out 
"by  inseriini.;  'and  directed'  immediately 
following  'authorized'  and':  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "of"  strike  out  "1967;'  ' 
a:>.d  insert  "1968;'";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11.  ciiange  the  section  number  fmm 
"110  '  to  "109';  after  line  13  strike  out: 

Sec  111  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontrjictor?  on  the  alterations 
referred  to  in  section  102(a)(1).  and  the 
parfeing  facility  referred  to  In  section  102 
ia)(3).  of  this  title  sh;tll  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  tViooc  prevailing  for  the 
same  type  of  work  on  similar  construction 
m  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931.  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Davis  Bacon  Act  1 46  Stat.  1494;  40  U  S  C. 
276a— 276a-5i  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
ha-.e,    with    respect    to    the   labor   standards 


specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  ui  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  J950  (15  PR  3176.  64  Stat. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1934.  as  amemled  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U  8  C. 
276c). 

On  page  8.  line  18,  after  the  word  "In- 
.stitution '.  .strike  out  "the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  tiie 
Humanities.";  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
"Arts'  strike  out  "six"  and  insert  "two"; 
and  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"Senate"  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
'one  ";  in  line  23.  after  tlie  word  "and" 
strike  out  ".six"  and  insert  "two";  in  line 
24.  after  the  word  ""Representatives  " 
strike  out  '"three"  and  iiisert  "one";  in 
line  25.  after  the  word  "and"  strike  out 
"four"  and  insert  "three";  on  page  10. 
line  8.  after  the  word  "authorized"  strike 
out  "and  directed":  and  on  page  11,  after 
line  2.  strike  out: 

Title  IV— Additional  Visitor  PACiLrrrea 

Sec  401  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479;  40  U3C  601  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section' 

""Sec.  18  (a)  Whenever,  under  authority  of 
.section  107iai  of  the  National  Vi.sltor  Pa- 
cllltles  Act  of  1967  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  acquisition  or  constnictlon  of  any  facil- 
ity for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  In 
addition  to  those  specifically  authorized  by 
title  I  of  such  Act.  or  a  need  to  alter  any 
existing  visitor  facility,  he  shall  recommend 
such  action  to  the  Administrator  who  .shall 
transmit  to  Congress  the  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  project  Including,  but  not  limited 

•"(1)  a  brief  description  of  any  building  to 
be  constructed,  altered,  or  acquired; 

"(2)  location  of  the  project  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  project; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  justUicatlon  for  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  such  facility. 

"(b)  No  appropriation  .shall  be  made  to 
construct,  alter,  or  acquire  any  additional 
visitor  facility  under  this  section  if  such  con- 
struction, alteration,  iir  acquisition  has  not 
been  approvetl  by  resolution  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  In  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively, and  such  approval  has  not  been  re- 
scinded as  provided  In  subsection  (C)  of  this 
section. 

"lO  In  the  case  of  .iny  project  for  a  visitor 
facility  approved  for  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  i.if  the  Senate  and  House  nf  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  m  accordance  with 
subsections  (a)  and  ibi  of  this  'ection.  If 
such  an  appropriation  has  not  been  made 
within  one  year  after  the  date  nf  such  ap- 
proval by  either  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Cummittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  rescind.  I)y  resolution.  Us  approval 
of  such  project  at  any  time  thereafter  before 
such  appropriation  has  been  made. 

•■(d)  To  the  extent  applicable,  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  .shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  .ilteratlon.  or  acquisition 
of  any  visitor  facility  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  sucli  provisions 
apply  in  the  case  of  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  of  other  public  buildings  under 
this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  amendmi'iiis  wei'e  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  he  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  '.vas  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   'o  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerjH  from  the  report 
'No.  959).  explaining  the  purjxises  of 
the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

-VEED 

There  are  approximately  20  million  Amer- 
icans who  visit  the  Nation's  Capital  each 
year,  and  It  is  anticipated  that  this  number 
may  rciich  35  million  by  1980  In  add:tlon 
to  increasing  numbers  of  AmerlCHns  who 
are  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital,  there  .ire 
al.so  increasing  numbers  of  nationals  of  other 
countries  who  come  to  the  Capital  for  both 
sightseeing  and  study  purposes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  central  location  where 
these  visitors  may  go  to  find  a  parking  place 
for  their  cars,  obtain  assistance,  receive  in- 
formation on  the  points  of  interest  or  his- 
torical significance,  and  to  find  the  most 
convenient  transportation  to  places  of  his- 
torical and  cultural  significance.  As  a  rule 
they  enter  the  city,  drive  searchlngly  along 
streets,  impede  the  normal  liow  of  traffic. 
and  become  thoroughly  frustrated,  having 
.spent  most  of  the  day  looking  for  i  parking 
place,  and  having  ieen  nothing  of  tlie  many 
historical  points  of  interest. 

The  urgent  need  for  an  appropriate  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  was  stressed  by  the 
National  Visitors  Center  Studv  Commission 
in  its  report  of  September  1967. 

HEARINGS 

On  December  5  and  December  14.  1967,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  conducted  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. It  received  testimony  from  Members 
of  the  Congress,  heads  of  Peder.Tl  agencies. 
and  officials  of  many  organizations  and  cor- 
porations concerned  with  transportation. 
parking,  visitors"  services,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  Washington.  D.C..  aa  a  visitor  and 
business  renter.  All  testimony  favored  the 
establishment  of  a  national  visitor  center 
at  Union  Station. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT 

The  problems  facing  the  average  visitor 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  .Tre  overwhelming. 
Where  does  he  st.irt?  Where  does  he  park 
his  car?  Where  does  he  <btain  Information 
on  what  there  is  to  see  and  how  he  will 
set  there'' 

In  .idditlon  to  being  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  DC  .  lias  ;ilso 
become  a  world  capital  Over  the  years  there 
h.Ls  been  an  ever-mcreasing  number  of  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  .ill  parts  of  the  world  who  come  to  the 
cltv  for  either  business  or  pleasure.  These 
visitors,  whatever  the  purpose  i.if  their  visit 
to  Washir.ston.  are  anxious  to  see  this  great 
Government  m  .ictio;;  and  to  visit  the  many 
hl>torlc  sites  in  the  .irea.  In  many  cases  this 
is  their  first  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Visitors  come  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days  in  this  historic  city  and  in  most  cases 
have  Uttle  knr>wle<ige  of  what  to  see  (  r  where 
to  go.  When  they  come  to  Washington  to 
take  In  Its  treasures  they  find  no  rentral 
point  nor  organized  program  to  provide  them 
with  informatlju  on  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  many  proposals 
have  been  .idvanced  'o  remedy  this  situation, 
but  no  plan  has  been  effected  to  date  which 
will  make  a  visitor  s  stay  In  the  city  easier, 
.ind  will  enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of 
h:s  trip.  Tlie  time  for  action  is  now 

In  1960  more  than  15  mllli.on  people  visited 
■he  W.ishington  .;rea  By  1970.  24  million 
■.isitors  are  expected,  and  In  1980  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  number  wi:;  reach  35  million. 

There  has  been  repeated  criticism  that 
Washington  Is  almost  .ilone  among  the  na- 
tional capitals  of  the  world  in  not  having  a 
pr  >gr.un  to  -assist  •.  Isltors.  students,  and 
'nirists.  What  is  needed  is  an  orientation 
renter  which  becomes  the  visitor's  first  st:)p 
:n  Washington.  Here  he  wou:d  receive  overall 


Information  on  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  historical  monuments  and 
museums  to  be  seen  which  would  enable  him 
to  apportion  his  time  to  the  i;reatest  advan- 
tage. In  addition  to  receivint;  information 
and  directions  at  a  central  location  he  would 
also  be  provided  with  ample  parking  facili- 
ties, restaurants,  rest  areas,  and  visual  and 
wTllten  aids. 

Tlie  local  community  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  need  to  assist  visitors  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. Citizens,  newspapers,  and  business- 
men h.ive  expressed  their  concern  and  have 
contributed  time  and  services  v^  developing 
preliminary  plans  tor  aiding  visitors 

The  Congress  has  also  recoitnized  the  need 
for  adequate  visitor  lacilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  order  to  find  out  what  could 
be  done  and  how  and  where  an  appropriate 
visitor  center  might  be  developed,  the  Con- 
gress In  November  of  1966  passed  Public  Law 
89-790,  which  created  the  Natlonnl  Visitors 
Center  Study  Commls.slon  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  sites  and 
plans  to  provide  f.icllitles  and  services  for 
%'lsitors. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  'Jl  mem- 
bers, including  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  the  .•\rts  and 
Hummitles.  the  Chiirman  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commi.-^sion  of  I^.ne  Arts,  six  Members 
of  the  Senate,  six  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  three  members  appoint- 
ed by   the   President. 

In  accorcian..-e  with  r.^  mandate  the  Com- 
mission conducted  a  complete  study  of  the 
problem,  which  included  the  holding  of  ex- 
tensive meetings  throughout  the  city  and 
Inspecting  ,i  number  of  proposed  si^.es  for  a 
Nation.ll  Visitor  Center. 

In  September  of  1967  the  Cijmmissinn  sub- 
mitted its  recommend  itions  for  legislation 
to  the  Congress.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  a  National  Visitor  Center  is  urgently 
needed  and  that  Union  Station,  with  certain 
renovations  and  the  addition  of  a  parking 
facility  constructed  over  the  tracks,  is  the 
most  suit.ible  location  for  such  a  center  and 
that  the  Center  should  be  operated  by  the 
National  Park  .Service  which  would  provide 
therein  a  complete  vl.sitjr  r.rientation  pro- 
gram. The  primary  recommendations  of  the 
National  Visitors  Center  Sfidy  Commission 
are  embodied  in  H  R.  1CG03 

(  OMMITTrr    \  II  w 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  establishment  ar.d  operation  of  a  Visi- 
tor Center  at  a  central  lociition  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  long  (iverdue.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  legislation  that  it  reports 
herein  fully  protects  the  intcrerts  of  the 
U.S.  Govcrr.ment  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  .a  National  Vi'-.itor  Center  and 
provides  the  best  possible  method  of  estab- 
lishing .additional  visitor  facilities  as  needed 
through  t'lie  creation  of  an  .advisory  com- 
n-iisslon. 

While  the  tcrni  <  f  tlie  basic  lease  may  not 
exceed  30  years,  it  is  cicnrr.ble  for  the  Secre- 
tary .md  the  Administrator  to  include  ap- 
propriate renewal  options  in  the  lease  to 
assure  continued  use  of  the  facilities  beyond 
30  vears  if  necessarv.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
under  this  act  there  will  be  no  expenditure 
of  money  by  the  United  .St  Ues  until  such 
time  .".s  the  Visitor  Center  facilities  are  avail- 
able for  public  tise. 

Tlie  committee  expects  that  the  Dep:irt- 
mcnt  of  the  Inter.or  will  operate  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  m  such  a  way  that  the 
income  from  parking  and  concessions  will  as 
nearly  as  possible  offset  the  annual  rental 
and  operating  costs.  Ho-,ve.-er.  the  commit- 
tee directs  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
the  Secret;xry  charge  or  authorize  the  charg- 
ing of  any  admission  or  entrance  fee  or  other 
charge  for  entrance  to  the  Visitor  Center  or 
for  the  use  of  the  public  facilities  therein, 
other  than  for  parking. 


I 


The  committee  recommends  that  H.R. 
12603,  as  amended,  be  enacted. 

COSTS 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  neces.sl- 
tate  the  appropriation  of  lunds  to  pay  the 
annual  lent.il  and  ojierating  costs  of  the 
National  Visitor  Center  and  other  costs 
which  mav  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions"  of  the  act.  ft  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  take  approximately  3  years  to  design 
and  construct  tlie  required  f.tcilities  and 
therefore  appropri.ited  funds  will  probably 
not  be  required  before  fiscal  year  1971. 


EXT^CUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  Senate 
uo  into  executive  .scs.sion  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Exe-.'Ut:vr  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .'■o  ordered. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  cle;k  read  tlie  nomination  of 
Frederick  E.  Batrus.  oi  Maryland,  to  lx> 
an  Assistant  Postma.ster  General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Prc.s)dei-)t.  I  as!; 
unanimous  con.sent  lliat  ihe  Presidi  nt  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  cotilirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  V.Mthout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden'i,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  coii- 
.sideration  of  leaislativc  busine.'^s. 

The  motion  vas  aareed  to.  and  the 
Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busine.'^s. 


ORDER    FOR    READING    OF    u'ASH- 

INGTON'S     FAREWELL     ADDRESS 

ON  FEBRUARY  22 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.  The    Chair 

v.-i.shes  to  announce  that,  ivarsuant  to  a 

special  order  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 

January  24.  1901,  the  Chair  appoints  the 

Senator  from  Marvland  I  Mr.  Brewstef  1 

to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address 

on  the  22d  day  of  February  1968. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  February  8,  1968,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  'H.R.  13094)  to 
r.m^nd  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended,  which  had  .^viously  been 
sigr.ed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


EXECUTLVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senata  the  followi:-:c  letters,  which 
were  r-^f erred  as  indicated : 

REPOr.T    ON'    Pl.ANN-ED     .'^CTI'^NS    IN    THE    NASA 

Fiscal  Year   1968   Program   Research   and 

Development 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
planned  actions  in  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1968 


iirogrnm  for  research  and  development  ( with 
an  accompanying  report);   Ut)  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Report    oi--    Number    of    Okfici  rs    on    niTV 
With   Hfaoquarters.   Department   of  thf, 
.Army  and  the  Army  General  .Staff 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secret.iry  of  the 
.^rmy.   transmitting,  pursuant  to   law.  a  re- 
port'of  the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Army  General  Staff  on  December  31.  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  U)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  .Services. 
Report    of    Federal    Contributions    Under 
Civil  Defense  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  Federal  Contrlbu- 
tio;is  Prorr.aViS  Equipi::icnt    ,nd  Kacilities  lor 
the  quarter  ending  December  :il.  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  NROTC  Flight   Instrcction 

I'rooram 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\y, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
flielit  instruction  ijrf.gram  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  .Ser\lces. 
Proposed  Sectrity  Me.\st-res  for  Banks  and 
Other  Financial  iNSTiruTioNS 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  tipneral  of  the 
United  .states.  Department  of  Ju.stice,  trans- 
muting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  secuntv  measures  lor  banks  and 
other  nnanclal  institutions  (With  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  tiie  CoinmitUe  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Fish  and  Wildlife 
.^cT  OF  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As.sistant  ,Serre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wiidlife  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
Lommercial  iishmg  industry  m  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  ,ind 
Fishery  Products  Act  of  1968;  to  t!ie  Com- 
mltteo  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Amendment  op  Pedfrm.  Trade 

Commission  Act 
A  ;ctif-r  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed •.fiislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisr.ion  Act.  as  amended,  by  jiroviding 
for  temporary  injunctions  ..'r  restraining  or- 
ders for  certain  violations  of  that  .act  i  with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
1)11  Coinmerce 
Increased     Particip.'tion     by     'ihe     United 

states     in     iNTER-j'iMERTCAN      DEVELOPMENT 

Bank 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUiry  of  th"  Treas- 
■,;ry.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  .i  dr.ilt 
of'  proposed  legislation  to  provide  tor  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United  states  in 
the  Inter-Amcnc'.n  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes  iwith  an  accompanying 
paper);  \x>  the  Committee  on  Foreien  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  on  NASA  Employee  Personai  Prop- 
erty Claims  Seftlld 
.\  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
.■\eronauiics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  repoi  t  on  em- 
p;oyee  personal  property  claims  settled  dur- 
inc' calendar  year  1967  i  with  an  accompany- 
ing report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Proposed  Authority  for  Bt-rea'-  <jf  Prlsons 
To  .A.SSIST  State  and  Local  Governments 
Improve  Their  CoRRErTioN.AL  Sy.stems 
A  letter  from  ihe  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed    JegiJlatlon    to 
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authorize  the  Burejiu  o(  Pnsons  t  >  usslst 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  correctional  system'-.  u>  the 
C.>mmlitee  on  the  Judiciary 

PSOr'OSEO    t*ROHIBITlnV    nr    M^NIFACTTRE      IN- 
rHiiDlCTlON    or.    AUVtRI  i>t  MtNT    K08    S\Lk,    OF 

MuroR  Vehicle  Master  Keys  in  Interstate 

CViMMERl  E 

\  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  .States.  tr<\nsmlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed lenlslation  U)  amend  title  18.  United 
States  C'.ide  to  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  'he  manufacture,  .idvertisement  for  in- 
troduction, or  introduction  into  interstate 
commene  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  with  an  acofimpanylng 
piper  I    to   the  rommlttee  on   'he  Judlcl.ir>'. 


REPORT.S    OF    A    POMNnTTEE 

The  foHowin;;  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted 

Bv  Mr  JORDA.V  of  North  c-arolln.i,  from 
tl.e  Committee  m  Rules  and  .\dmlnlstratlun. 
without  .imendment 

S  Re.s  JOH  .\  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  m  Finance  ti)  expend  $10000  In 
addltioii  uj  tUe  amount,  and  for  the  siime 
purpose,  specirted  ;n  section  I34ia)  of  the 
Lei{lslaLlvij   Reorganization   .Act   of    1946; 

d.  Res  Jlu  .\  resolution  authorizing  .iddl- 
tlon.il  funds  '.nr  the  .Subcommittee  lu  Privi- 
leges  ind  Elections     Rept    No.  961 1 . 

s  Res  212  A  resolution  to  study  certain 
ft«pect.s  if  national  securltv  and  international 
oper  itjon.s    t  R«pt    No    962  > 

S  Res  213  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  if  iddlt'.onal  copies  of  part  2  of  'he 
hearings  entitled  •Plannlng-Progrftmlng- 
Bu(l.;eting'     Rept    .No   963  '  : 

S  Res  215  \  resolution  authorizing  the 
Select  Committee  :)n  Small  Business  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  problenis  of  small 
and  independent  businesses  (Rept    No   964 1 

S  Res  J17  .A  resolution  .luthorizing  the 
printing  f  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  US  Foreign  Aid  m  Ac- 
tion    A  Case  Studv  '    i  Rept.   No    965i. 

S.  Res  219  A  resolution  to  authorl/e  cer- 
tain investigations  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior .ind  Insular  Affairs  i  Rept    .No   'J66): 

S  Res  222  .\  r'solutlon  to  provide  for  the 
studv  iif  migratory  labor  iRept.  No   967). 

S  Res  224  .\  resolution  to  study  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  '  Rept.  No  968 1  : 

3  Res  223  .■V  resolution  to  make  a  study 
of  all  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  .Services  '  Rept.  No 
969 1  . 

S  Res  226  A  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forelijn  Relations  i  Rept    No.  970i. 

S  Res.  228.  -A  reaolutlon  to  provide  \ddl- 
tlonal  funds  for  'he  Committee  on  .Aero- 
nautical -ind  Space  .Sciences  i  Rept.  No   971 1  : 

S  Res  229  A  reso.utlon  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
m  ike  rert.iin  mvestiftatlons    Kept   N)  072i 

3.  Res  230  .\  resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  iRept 
No.  973)  , 

S  Res  231  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  .idditlonal  copies  of  hearings,  part 
2.  entitled  Riots.  CUIl  and  Criminal  Dis- 
orders' •  R<;pt   No  974)  . 

S.  Res  232.  .^  resolution  to  study  admin- 
istrative practice  and  procedure,  .^nd  for 
other  purposes  i  Rept    No   975) 

3.  Res  234  .A  resolution  to  consider  mat- 
ters pertaliung  to  Federal  charters,  holidays, 
and  celebration   i  Rept    No.  976); 

S  Res  235  A  resolution  aUtborUUng  a 
st'idy  of  nutters  pertaining  to  conutllutlonal 
amendmcn;s  i  Rept   No  977 1 : 

S  Res  239  .A  resolution  to  study  and  ex- 
amine the  Federal  judicial  system  Rept  No 
978/; 

S.   Res.  241    A  resolution  to  examine  and 


review  the  statutes  relating  to  patents   trade- 
marks,  and   copyrights    (Rept     No    9791. 

S  Res  242  A  resolution  to  Investigate  na- 
tional  penitentiaries    iRept    No    980i: 

S  Res  244  .A  resolution  to  study  revision 
and  codlhcatlon  of  the  statutes  >!  the  United 
States  (  Rept    No  981 ) : 

S  Res  246  .A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  The  National  .Air- 
port System"  (Rept    No.  982).  and 

S  Res.  249  A  resolution  to  print  as  a  .sen- 
ate document  a  report  on  The  Cost  of  Clean 
Water"  (Rept    No  083) 

By  Mr  JijRDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  additional  amendment 

S  Res  218  A  resolution  to  authorize  fund- 
ing of  the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  C<jmmltlee 
I  Rept   No  985  I 

By  .Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration, 
with  an  amendment 

S  Res  206  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  'in  Banking  .ind  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pert.ilnlng  to  public  .ind 
private  housing  .md  urban  .itTiilrs.  Including 
urban  initss  transportation  (Rept   No  986 1; 

S  Res  207  A  resolution  to  continue  for  one 
year  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  employ  six  additional  clerical  .isslst- 
ants  I  Rept   No  987)  : 

S  Res  209  .A  resolution  authorizing  the 
ComirUttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  make 
certain  investigations,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  therefor  i  Rept    .No   ;i8H). 

S.  Res.  211.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Oovernnient  Operations  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  .md  make  a  complete 
study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  as- 
sistance operations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  Rept    No   9891  ; 

S.  Res  214  .A  resolution  to  provide  funds  to 
study  .ind  evaluate  the  effects  of  laws  per- 
taining to  proposed  reorganizations  in  the 
executive  br.inch  of  the  Government  (  Rept 
No.  990): 

S.  Res.  216  -A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
make  invest igallons  into  the  efflclencv  and 
economy  'if  operations  of  .ill  branches  of 
Government    Rept   No  991)1 

S.  Res  221  -A  resolution  authorizing  a  study 
of  intergovernmental  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Slates  and  mu- 
nicipalities 1  Rept    No   992); 

S  Res  223.  A  retolution  to  provide  for  the 
study  of  '.he  problems  of  the  .iging  iRept.  No 
993) 

S  Res.  227  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  -.in  Government  Operations  to 
study  the  origin  of  research  .ind  development 
programs  financed  by  the  departments  and 
;g«'ntirs  of  the  Peder.il  Government  Rept 
No.  994 ) , 

S  Res.  233  A  revjlutlon  to  investigate 
.iiitltrust  ;ind  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States  I  Rept    No  99.5). 

S  Res  236  .\  resolution  to  investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights 
I  Rept.  .No   996) . 

S  Res  237  A  resolution  to  investigate 
criminal  Uws  and  procedures  iRept.  No 
9971. 

S  Re*  238  \  resolution  to  study  matters 
p<rtJiining  to  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion I  Rept   No  998); 

S  Re.s  240  A  resolution  to  investigate  Ju- 
venile delinquency   i  Rept    No    999); 

S  Res  243  A  resolution  to  investigate 
problems  created  oy  the  How  of  relugees  and 
escapees  from  communistic  tyranny  i  Rept 
No.  1000). 

S  Res  245  -A  resolution  to  make  a  full  and 
coinpleLe  study  of  the  separation  of  powers 
under  the  Constitution  iRept    No    1001 1, 

S.  Res  248    A  resolution  to  Investigate  the 

-idmlnlstration.  operation,   and  enforcement 

>f  the  Internal  Security  Act  I  Rept   No   1002), 

S.  Res.  250.  A  resolution  to  authorize   cer- 


tain additional  studies  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  (Kept    No    1003);   and 

S  Kes  252  .A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  make  certain 
studies  >  Kept    No    1004  i 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  from 
the  Ciimmlttee  i  in  Rules  and  Administration. 
with  an  iiddltional  .imendment 

S  Res  220  A  resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional protesslonal  and  clerical  staff  for  the 
Cciiiunlttee  on  Litbor  and  Public  Welfare 
(  Kept    No    984  ) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration, 
with  .miendments: 

S  Res  247  .A  resolution  contlnulnp  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  through  December  31.  1968 
(Rept.  No    1005). 
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BILLS   .AND   JOINT    RF:S0LUTI0NS 
INTRODUCED 

Bili.s  ;ind  joint  rp.soluii'Mis  were  intro- 
duced, irad  th'^  tir.sl  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous con.sent.  the  second  tinu',  and 
letcrrcd  ;t.s  lollows: 

By  Mr.  CURTIS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HRrsKA )  : 
S  2949.  A  bill  providing  foi  the  ..dditlon  of 
the  Freeman   School   of   the   Homestead   Na- 
tlon.il    Monument   of    .America    in    the   State 
of  Nebr.islta.  and  for  other  purposes:   t  i  the 
Committee  on  I:. tenor  ,ind   Insu!:ir  .X.T.ur.^. 
By  Mr    DODD  (fur  him.'-elf.  Mr    TiittF- 
MOND,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Fono)  : 
S  2950    A   bill    to   provide   (  r'.nilnil    penal- 
ties for  the  introduction,  or  manuf.icture  for 
introduction  into  interstate  commerce  cif  trv- 
out  !;eys  or  manipulation  keys,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Dodd  wtien  he  in- 
trnduced  the  above  bill.  'A-hich  appears  under 
a  seoarate  headlr-?  i 

Bv  Mr  BIBt.E  (for  himself.  .Mr  Can- 
.NON  and  Mr  CHtrr.cH): 
S.  2951  .A  bill  to  declare  i:nd  determine  the 
policy  of  the  Congrp.ss  v<-ith  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  Stites  to 
control,  rc'zulate.  and  man.ige  I'sh  ,ind  wild- 
life wtthm  their  terrltori.U  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  Stites  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States;  .ind  to  specify  the  exceptions 
applicable  thereto:  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  iigencles  may  otherwise 
regulate  the  taking  of  fish  i)nd  tj.ame  on  such 
lands;    n    the   Committee   on   Commerce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a   separate   heading.) 

By  Mr.  yOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
-S    2952.    A    bill    to    promite    ; he    .idvanre- 
pnent  of  science  and  the  education  of  scien- 
tists ibrough  a  national  program  of  Institu- 
tional grants  to  the  colleges  :ind  universities 
of  the  United  States;   to  tiie  Committee  en 
Labor  .ind   Public   Welfare. 
By  Mr   MAGNUSON: 
S.  :?953    .A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter  Pollution   Control   .Act    in   order   to   au- 
thorize reimbursement  for  cert.Tln  previously 
constructed   treatment   works:    'o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  rem  irks  of  Mr    Magnvson  when 
he  Introdu.-ed   the   above  bill,   which   :ippear 
under  a  ■separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   MO.SS 
S  2954    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  J,-)seph   H 
I.vm.  doing  business  as  L-_nr\  Engineering  Co  : 
S  2955.  .A  Ijlll  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Maria 
y.  Uy;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and 

By  -Mr  MOSS. 
S  2956.   A   bin   to  .amend   the   Agricultural 
M.irketing  .Agreement  .Act  of  1937.  a.s  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  make  marketing  orders  ap- 
plicable to  apples  produced  In  the  State  of 


Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S  2957    A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Soon-Hle 
Cho  Young:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Hart)   (by  request): 
S.  2958    A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  .inicnding  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  taclUtles  used  In  the  harvesting  and 
processing   of   tish   and    fishery   products   for 
commercial   purposes,   for   the   In.spectlon   of 
fish   and   nshcry   products,   and   for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  m  the  regulation  of  In- 
trast;ite  commerce  with  respect  to  State  fish 
lnspect:on  programs,  and  for  uher  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on   Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S   2959,  .A  bill  to  increase  insurance  cf  sav- 
ings  and    lo,.n    accounts   and    bank  deposits 
of  public  unit-s    to  the  Comm;t'.«e  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency, 

i.~ee  the  remarks  if  Mr.  Macnt-son  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 
S.  2960.  -A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration,  and  for 
othi-  purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnvson  when 
he   intrcduced   the  above  bill,   which  appear 
under  .a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr    JAVITS: 
S.  2961    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sezan  Osok- 
tav;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  2962.   .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario  Sl- 
moes  Da  Fonseca;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  I  ONG  of  Louisiana: 
.s    296:3    A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  treble  damage  payments  under 
the   antitrust    laws    and    certain   other    pay- 
ment.^; lo  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

'.See  'he  rcmitrks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  ne  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  teparate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CASE: 
S.J.  Kes  141  .A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  I'residonl  to  proclaim  the  3d  day  of 
June  of  each  year  as  Dr.  Charles  Richard 
Drew  Day;  to  the  Corrmilttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kt-LtRiCHT    and  Mr.   Scott): 

S  J  Res  142.  .A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for   th.    reappointment   of   Dr.   Crawford   H. 

Greencwalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of   the  Board 

of   Regents  of   the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S  J.  Res.  143    A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Has- 

klns    as    Citizen    Regent    of    the    Board    of 

Regent.s  of  tne  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S  J.Hes.  144.   .A  joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  re.ippomtment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M, 

Burden   as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 

Regents  of   the  Smithsonian   Institution;    to 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Anderson  when  he 

Introduced     the     at>ove     resolutions,     which 

appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   MOND.ALE    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.   Mr.   Ci.ark.   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Mr     Kennedy    of    New    York, 
Mr      McGee.     Mr      McGovern.     Mr. 
Xeijson,     Mr     Proxmire.     Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr    Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr  YAr.B;iROUCH,  i.nd  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.J.  Res   145.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  a  htudy  and  evalu.atlon  of  scientific  re- 
search m  medicine  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading,) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

GREETINGS  AND  COMMENDATIONS 
OF  CONGRESS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  TELEVISION  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 


Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res,  56)  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  1 

S.  Con.  Res.  56 
Whereas  in  1947,  the  Academy  of  Televi- 
sion Arts  and  Sciences  was  founded  In  Holly- 
wood, California;  and 

Whereas  In  1957,  the  parent  chapter  in 
Hollywood  Invited  New  York  City  to  form  a 
chapter,  Join  with  It,  and  make  up  the  'Na- 
tional Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences"; and 

Whereas  since  that  time  several  additional 
chapters  have  Joined  the  academy  in  cities 
located  throughout  the  United  States:  and 
Whereas  the  academy  has  a  total  member- 
ship of  six  thousand  of  television's  most 
creative  contributors,  embracing  leaders  both 
of  management  and  labor  unions  and  guilds; 
and 

Whereas  the  annual  awarding  of  Emmys 
for  achievement  both  locally  and  nationally 
is  the  best  known  activity  of  the  academy; 
and 

Whereas  the  academy  is  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  excellence  In  the  te'evlslon 
Industry  and  provides  many  additional  ac- 
tivities and  services  related  to  this  end;  and 
Whereas  during  the  year  1968,  the  acad- 
emy Is  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  Its  founding:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
hereby  extends  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences  Its  most  cordial 
greetings  and  felicitations  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  academy,  and  expresses  its 
highest  commendations  and  appreciation  for 
the  many  contributions  made  by  the  acad- 
emy to  the  television  medium  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  the  past  twenty  years. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
refientatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Congreas 
hereby  expresses  its  cordial  greetings  to 
Milton  Berle  on  the  occasion  of  his  twentieth 
vear  in  television  and  its  highest  commenda- 
iion  for  his  two  decade*  of  contribution  t-o 
the  American  people  by  way  of  the  televi- 
sion medium. 


COMMENDATION  OF  MILTON  BERLE 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Cm.  Res.  ?>1  <  : 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  1 

S.  Con.  R;:s,  ,^7 
Whereas  MUton  Berle  has  achieved  inter- 
national fame  a.-=  an  rntertamer,  in  a  career 
that  has  spanned  more  than  half  a  century. 
and 

Whereas  throughout  ills  varied  careers  in 
.show  business.  Milton  Berle  ha^  given  uu- 
stmtingly  of  liis  time  and  talent  to  appear 
without  pay  at  benent  performances  of  every 
description:  and 

Whereas  Milton  Berle  h.as  been  honored  by 
the  title,  "Mr.  Televi-sion"  for  his  career  has 
paralleled  the  advances  of  the  television  In- 
dustry to  its  present  position  of  greatness  as 
an  entertainment  medituii:  and 

Whereas  from  his  television  debut  through 
his  familiar  appearances  on  the  "Texaco  Star 
Theater"  to  the  present,  Milton  Berle  has 
brought  laughter,  happiness,  and  family  en- 
tertainment to  audiences  of  all  ass.?  in  nearly 
every  home  in  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  year  1968  marks  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  his  career  in   television:    and 

Whereas  on  February  10  of  this  year,  tl.e 
Hollywood  chapter  of  the  N.atior.al  Academy 
of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  wUl  be  cele- 
brating the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Academy  by  honoring  Milton  Berle:  and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  appropriate  rec- 
ognition also  be  accorded  to  Milton  Berle  by 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 


EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RESPECT  TO  RE- 
DUCING THE  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  DEFICIT  THROUGH  USE 
OF  AMERICAN  SHIPS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
submit,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Bartlett.  and  Senator  Brewster,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent  re.so- 
lution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congre.ss 
with  respect  to  reducing  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  encouraging  Ameri- 
can industry  and  the  American  public  to 
ship  and  travel  on  American  ships.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  and  concern  about  the 
dancers  arising  from  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  The  President  has 
just  recently  proposed  a  comprehen.sive 
program  desicned  to  help  alleviate  this 
most  serious  situation 

With  an  ever-expanding  trade  horizon, 
the  potential  balance-of-paymonts  ad- 
vantages to  be  realized  by  utilization  of 
American-flag  carriers  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear.  As  you  know,  our  American 
merchant  marine  is  now  carrj'ing  only 
7  percent  of  our  foreign  water-borne 
trade,  and  surely  there  is  a  pres.sing  need 
for  substantial  improvements  in  this 
area.  However,  as  President  Johnson  has 
stated  previously  with  respect  to  the 
.'American  merchant  marine; 

Even  at  Its  [..resent  level,  it  eari.s  or  con- 
serves almost  $1  billion  of  foreicn  exchanue 
every  year,  making  it  a  major  factor  :n  i  ur 
balance  of  payments  position 

While  not  all  within  or  without  Gov- 
ernment have  alwavs  viewed  the  impor- 
tance of  utilizing  American-fiag  trans- 
Ix>rtation  facilities  with  the  same  degree 
of  conviction  that  I  hold  on  this  matter, 
I  believe  that  the  present  circunv^tances 
clarify  the  appropriateness  of  .such  a 
policy.  Surely  the  Government  as  the 
largest  user  of  transportation  facilities 
can  do  much  to  encourage  u.se  of  .'Ameri- 
can-flag carriers,  particularly  through 
appropriate  action  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Aeency  for  International  Development, 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent re-solution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and.  under  the  rule, 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

The  concurrent  resolution  >  S,  Con.  Res. 
58'  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  as  follows; 

S.   Con.    Res.   58 
Resolved  hy  t'le  Senate  (The  House  or  /.'  -.3- 
'.•vriitaf.i-ev  (■.^ncurr:ng\  . 

v;hereas  the  Uuited  States  during  the  past 
several  years  hai,  been  suffering  from  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payment:,    .md 

Whereas  despite  efforts  to  control  tl.e  out- 
flow of  capital  the  unfavorable  balance  has 
greatly  increased:  and 

Whereas    the    co.itlnued    lieavy    imbalance 
could    seriously    atfect    'he    stability    ct    the 
dollar;  and 
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WbereAs  the  Preeldent  has  suggested  a 
number  of  me;'iis,  both  legislative  and  volun- 
tary, of  diminishing  the  outflow  of  dollars: 
and 

Whereiia  :in  Important  element  in  the  un- 
favorable b;Uance  Is  the  payment  of  oce;»n 
freisht-s  and  ptissenRer  fares  to  foreltcn-flag 
carriers  for  shipping  and  tr  :in6p<or'.atlon 
abroad:  and 

Whereas  a  large  proportion  of  every  dol- 
lar of  o<-ean  frelitht  pxvments  to  United 
States  r-arvco  ships  Is  retained  in  the  United 
Staf<~s.  and 

Whereas  a  lar«;e  proportion  of  every  dol- 
lar spent  fcr  travel  aboard  ITnited  States 
passenger  ships  Is  ret^ilned  In  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas  American-flag  ships  are  available 
to  carry  an  increased  p'">rtlon  of  svich  com- 
merce ^nd  passengers    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rf solved  bv  the  Senati^  (fit*  House  of 
Rf-pre^rntatnet  concurrinq)  .  That  It  Is  the 
sen.se  of  the  C'^ngres8  ( t )  that  evprv  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  American  In- 
dustry and  the  .American  public  to  ship  and 
travel  on  American  ships  to  the  end  that  the 
balance-of-payments  drain  resulting  from 
p.\yments  to  ships  of  other  countries  be  sub- 
stantially reduced:  and  i2i  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  all  other  Government  agen- 
cies should  take  al!  measures  at  their  dis- 
posal to  a-compllsh  this  objective 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  my 
dl.^tir.^uished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washinsiton.  has  just  Intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  Conrrress 
on  the  reduction  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  encouraErtna;  ship- 
pin^'  ar.d  travel  on  Amerlcan-fla? 
vesisels. 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 

Today  the  American  merchant  marine 
carries  only  7  4  percent  of  this  country's 
total  foreign  commerce.  Even  so.  this 
small  percentage  contributes  approxi- 
mately SI  billion  toward  the  betterment 
of  the  balance  of  payments. 

Imagine  the  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments  if  cur  ships  earned  a  much 
greater  protwrtion  of  our  foreign  trade 

It  is.  in  fact,  not  difficult  to  see  that  if 
ships  flying  our  own  tlas;  earned  sub- 
stantially more  than  7.4  percent  of  our 
oceansoin:;  forei'-'n  commerce,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  improve 
radically 

Not  lon^  ai,'o.  Paul  Hall,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment, demonstrated  that  if  the  United 
States  carried  34  percent  of  its  total  for- 
eun  commerce  in  American-fla^t  vessels, 
we  would  have  no  balance-of-payments 
deficit  at  all. 

Sadly.  Mr  Hall  s  statement  appears  to 
have  '^jone  practically  unnoticed. 

Aii  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  maritime 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  has  pointed 
out.  our  balance  of  payments  stands  to 
worsen  steadily  as  we  allow  the  condi- 
tion of  our  merchant  marine  to  deteri- 
or:^te  AUliouE;h  now  we  have  935  ships 
less  than  25  years  old — the  standard 
lifetime  for  a  merchant  ship — in  1972. 
we  will  have  only  357  This  means  that 
the  percentage  of  our  trade  carried  in 
our  own  ships,  .small  though  it  Is  now. 
will  decline  sharply  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years,  and  more  and  more  .American  dol- 
lars will  flow  out  of  the  country  to  fi- 
nance transportation  m  foreign  carriers 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  situation 
deteriorating  to  the  point  of  utter  hope- 


lessnes.s — unles.s  we  begin  r'ght  now  to 
beef  up  our  merchant  lleet  The  legis- 
lative ingredients  for  a  revitalized  fleet 
are  contained  in  S  26f)0.  the  compre- 
hensive maritime  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator MACNirsoN.  Senator  Bartlett.  and 
myself  late  last  ses.sinn  I  certainly  hope 
we  shall  see  action  on  that  measure  in 
the  near  future. 

The  puiTJOse  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced today  is  to  .secure  the  recognition 
of  Congress  of  the  \iUil  connection  be- 
tween our  merc.iant  fleet  and  tiie  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  thereby,  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  to  take  action 
forthwitii  to  improve  the  fleet 

It  is  not  only  the  maritime  industry 
of  the  Nation  that  will  benefit,  but, 
through  a  reduced  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payment.s   tin   N "i  !,  as  a  whole. 


RESOLUTIONS 


CHARLOTTE    N     HORTON— REPORT 

OP  A  co.\;mittee 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution iS.  Res.  256  >;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S    Res    256 

Rfsolrcd  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Charlotte  N,  Horton.  widow  of  nalph  W. 
Horton,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  at  luneral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


WILHELM!.\.\     SIMMS— REPORT    OF 
A    CO.MMITTEE 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  fiom 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. reix)rted  the  following  original  res- 
olution <S.  Res.  257 >:  which  was  placed 
on  tlie  calendar: 

3.  Res.  257 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Wllhelmlna  Slmms.  widow  of  Perry  P  Slmms. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months'  com- 
peiisatlon  at  the  rate  he  w.is  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  ^um  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  .lUowances. 


ADDITION  or  FI;FKMAN  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  HOMESTEAD  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT  OF  AMERICA  IN 
NEBRA.SK.\ 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska iMr  CuRTisl  and  my.sclf.  I  sent 
to  the  desk  a  bill  that  provides  for  the 
addition  of  the  Freeman  School  to  the 
Homestead  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Ncbra.ska.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
received  and  appiopriately  referred,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill     S.   2949'    providing   for  the 


addition  of  the  Freeman  School  to  the 
Homestead  National  Monument  of 
America  in  the  State  of  Nebra.ska,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis  for  him.self  and  Mr  HRrsKA". 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    2949 

Be  :t  enartrd  btj  the  Senate  and  llottue  of 
Representiitives  of  the  United  State'i  of 
America  in  Conqre^n  assembled.  That  in  iT- 
der  to  further  the  Interpretation  and  com- 
memoratlivn  nf  the  pioneer  life  of  early 
settlers  of  the  West,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation 
or  purchftse  with  donated  or  appropriated 
fimds  the  following  dopcrlbeci  lands  and  In- 
terests therein,  on  which  is  ^^Ituated  the  old 
schfK)l   bulldln/  known   iis  Freeman   School: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
SE  '4  of  Section  22.  Town.^hlp  4  North. 
Range  5  East.  Sixth  Princlp.il  Meridian  Gage 
County.  Nebraska,  thence  running  tiorth  on 
the  east  line  of  the  said  quarter  section  297 
feet,  thence  west  214  5  feet,  thence  FOtith  297 
feet,  thence  east  214  5  feet  to  the  pi>int  of 
beginning 

Tlie  Secretary  is  further  authorized.  ;n  or- 
der 'o  protect  the  setting  of  the  Freeman 
.Schoi'l,  preserve  :vn  ;idequate  visual  relation- 
ship with  the  existing  Homestead  National 
Miiiuiment  of  America,  and  provide  .iccess 
to  the  school  from  the  national  monument. 
to  acquire  by  any  of  the  ab<i\e  methods  .';uch 
lands  and  interests  therein,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary within  the  areas  In  certain  sections  of 
Township  4  North.  Range  5  East.  Sixth  Prin- 
cipal Meridian.  Oage  Coimty.  Nebraska, 
which  are  described  as  follows: 

Section  22.  beginning  at  a  point  297  feet 
north  of  tlie  southeast  corner  of  the  .SE  '4 
on  the  east  line  of  the  said  qu.irter  .section. 
thence  north  along  the  east  liiie  of  riie  siJd 
quarter  section  103  feet,  thence  west  300  feet, 
thence  south  400  feet  to  the  south  line  of 
said  quarter  section,  thence  e.ist  along  the 
south  line  of  said  quarter  section  85.5  feet 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Freeman  School  prop- 
erty, thence  north  along  the  boundary  of 
the  pchool  propertv  297  feet,  thence  east 
along  the  boundary  of  the  school  property 
214.5  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning: 

Section  23.  the  south  300  feet  of  the  SW  '4 
thereof; 

Section  26.  the  north  300  feet  of  the  NW 
',  NW  1 4  thereof: 

Section  27.  beginning  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner oi  the  NE  'i,  thence  along  the  east  line 
of  the  said  quarter  section  300  feet,  thence 
west  300  feet,  thence  north  300  feet  to  the 
north  line  01  said  quarter  section,  thence  t  ast 
■  ilong  the  north  line  of  said  fiu.Trter  section 
300  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  all  con- 
taining about  31   acres. 

.Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  as  part  of  The  Home- 
stead Notional  Monument  of  America.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  March  19,  1936  1  49 
Stat.  11841.  and  the  Act  of  .August  25.  1916 
(  39  .Stat  535) .  as  amended  ;ind  supplemented 
1 16  U.S  C.  1  et  seq  \ . 

Sec  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  INTER- 
STATE SALE  AND  ADVERTISING 
OF  MANIPULATION  AND  TRYOUT 
KEYS  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  why  chil- 
dren misbehave  is  one  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  parents,  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers, corrections  personnel,  and  .some 
legislators.  Teenage  and  youthful  mis- 
behavior,  when   it  is  labeled  "juvenile 
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delinquency"  by  the  courts,  imposes  on 
the  community  the  additional  burden  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

For  several  yeai  s  the  Subcommittee  To 
Inve-stitrate  Juvenile  Delinquency  has 
probed  the  causes  of  serious  law  abuses 
by  children.  We  know  to  a  large  extent 
where  they  live.  We  know  what  kind  of 
adults  some  of  them  grow  up  to  be.  But 
we  know  little  of  the  motivation  behind 
particular  crimes.  We  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  behavior  patterns  of 
those  most  likely  to  become  juvenile 
delinquents  Even  as  we  pursue  some  of 
the.se  elusive  questions,  the  subcommit- 
tee IS  focusing  on  more  concrete,  though 
partial,  .solutions  in  new  legislation. 

We  already  know,  lor  example,  that 
89  percent  of  all  automobile  thefts  are 
periietrated  by  juveniles  and  young 
adults. 

We  know  that  most  lifetime  criminals 
stole  cars  in  their  early  years. 

We  know  that  automobile  theft  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  costly  crimes 
against  property.  In  1966.  the  direct  dol- 
lar loss  was  $165  million.  Compare  that 
to  the  $6  million  stolen  in  1965  in  all  the 
bank  robberies  in  the  country. 

Of  course,  prevention  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  auto  theft  is  relatively  simple. 
Car  owners  can  lock  their  car  doors  and 
take  the  keys  with  them.  This  simple 
precaution,  it  is  conceivable,  would  im- 
mediately reduce  car  theft  by  40  per- 
cent, or  200.000  cars  a  year.  Other  thefts 
are  more  difficult  to  prevent  since  they 
are  the  conscious  .schemes  of  profes- 
.sional  thieves  or  the  result  of  unscrupu- 
lous entrepreneurs  who  exploit  youth  for 
commercial  gain. 

t-"ince  the  be--inning  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee's  .study  of  the 
causes  and  i)atterns  of  juvenile  auto 
theft.  I  have  i;rown  increasingly  aware 
of  the  availability  to  minors  of  so-called 
;iut,. mobile  master  key.=  .  which  are  widely 
sold  for  opening  locked  doors  and  igni- 
tions without  the  owner's  keys. 

According  to  the  Security  Standards 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Lock- 
smiths, a  master  key  is  a  single  key 
which  opens  many  locks  which  were  de- 
signed with  individual  combinations  of 
tumblers  and  individual  opening  keys. 

But  when  the  slick  ads  in  the  girlie 
magazines  offer  a  ring  of  master  keys 
to  gullible  youngsters  with  dreams  of 
flipping  open  a  borrowed  car's  door  and 
turning  on  its  ignition  for  a  quick  spin 
around  the  block  or  a  trip  to  another 
State,  tlu-y  are  using  a  technical  term 
that  can  confuse  those  who  would  de- 
vice ieaislation  which  would  outlaw 
tlicse  ittms.  The  problem  keys  are  some- 
thing other  than  real  master  keys. 

The  detailed  instructions  provided  for 
a  wculd-l'C  young  auto  thief  gives  us  a 
clue  as  to  the  real  nature  of  these  de- 
vices, in  the  packaue  with  the  mail-order 
keys  ccmts  an  instruction  sheet  on 
wliich  step  3  directs  the  user  to  'Apply 
pressure  to  the  right  .side  and  .liggle  the 
key  upward  and  downward." 

Becai;pe  the  pseudo  master  keys  are 
really  "tryout  ke.vs''  or  'manipulation" 
or  "jit^gle  keys,"  the  locks.miths  describe 
the  use  of  these  as  timple  variations  on 
old-iasiiioned  lock  pickmc.  There  is  pres- 
ently no  law  forbiding  the  advertisement 
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and  sale  of  these  jiggle  keys  whose  sole 
purpose  is  the  entry  into  locked  cars  and 
the  operation  of  ianition  systems. 

Using  direct  mail  advertising,  one  pro- 
moter claimed  he  had  solicited  key  sales 
and  orders  for  a  device  to  unlock  car 
doors  from  gasoline  .service  stations, 
parking  garages,  car  dealers,  and  other 
le.citimate  businesses  m  :at(  d  to  the  .luto 
industry. 

Ads  are  woi-ded  to  uppeal.  however,  not 
to  the  established  .service  .station  but  to 
youngstei-s  and  others  with  thrills  and 
larceny  in  rnind.  "Strikes  like  a  cobra." 
proclaimed  one  blurb  sheet  showinc  a 
car  door  opener  which  is  accurately  la- 
beled a  "burglar  tool."  The  promoter  also 
spent  a  considerable  sum  to  entice  an 
immature  audience  with  ads  in  the  girlie 
magazines.  The  comi-ons  do  their  job. 
Our  investigation  revealed  that  youth- 
ful employees  or  frequenters  of  the  auto 
businesses  obtained  th.c  order  blanks  and 
used  company  names  to  order  these  tools 
for  themselves. 

In  spite  of  the  warning  in  the  ads  that 
no  personal  orders  would  be  accepted- 
only  company  orders  on  letterheads  with 
company  checks,  the  flyers  say— thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  .sent  personal 
checks,  money  orders,  or  cash,  on  per- 
sonal stationery  have  recei\ed  the  keys 
without  question. 

The  subpenaed  records  of  just  one 
company  showed  that  ::0.n00  sets  nf  these 
keys  were  mailed  in  a  1-year  peiiod.  at  a 
price  of  $10  i.er  .set. 

At  least  half  of  tlie  lei-itimate  kev  and 
door  opener  purcha-^crs  are  skilled 
cn:iUgh  to  use  the  exin'nsive  lock  i^ieks 
successfully.  What  rercentagc  of  the 
teenagers  interested  onlv  in  "borrouinu 
a  car  for  a  date"  and  ^hat  i;erconta£:e 
of  the  more  sophisticated  car  thieves  can 
effectively  use  these  simple  tools  must 
be  left  to  speculation  at  this  point. 

We  know  they  buy  keys.  Police  records 
tell  us  this.  The  key  distributors'  n  cords 
tell  us  this.  .'^nd.  coniiscatcd  ;jroperty 
records  after  arrests  tell  us  this. 

The  subcommittee  traced  i.>urchasers 
of  these  keys  throughout  the  country. 

In  Chicago.  8  percent  of  the  purcha.sers 
had  police  records.  One  mail  order  key 
buver  was  particularly  active:  his  rccoi-d 
includes  robbery,  auto  ti.nt.  i)o.=;scssion 
of  burglar  tools,  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  and  \  ?.gi a:.cy.  Anoth-^r  had  an 
arrest  record  lor  receiving  stolen  1  rop- 
er ty. 

Tn  Detroit.  15  jjcrcent  rf  the  imrchas- 
ers  had  run-ins  v.ith  liie  law.  One  14- 
year-old  boy  there  was  already  busy 
stealing  cars  with  other  youngsters. 
Lured  bv  a  magazine  ad  which  ijromi.sed 
"high  earnin?.  in  your  o'.vn  business."  he 
decided  to  amass  his  own  ;;et  of  tools  and 
bought  keys  by  mail  .-  -iecifcallv  'o  use 
them  for  stealing  cars.  Until  our  inquiry, 
his  parents  were  una>vpre  that  tlicir  son 
had  purchased  the  keys,  and  when  they 
questioned  him.  he  admutcd  the  in.spira- 
tion  and  his  plans. 

Cases  involving  kev  in;:  chases  in  other 
cities  are  likewise  revealing. 

In  Miami,  a  service  station  owner  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  receiving  and  con- 
cealing stolen  properties,  which  included 
vehicles  stolen  out  of  State  and  sold  by 


lilm  in  Florida.  He  was  also  arraigned  on 
charges  of  stealing  local  cars. 

The  son  of  one  key  purchaser  in  Phoe- 
nix was  arrested  on  charges  of  auto  theft 
and  altering  tlie  motor  vehicle  identifica- 
tion numbers.  Tlie  boy  was  emi^loyed  by 
his  father  in  an  automobile  basiness. 

There  were  12  criminal  records  among 
the  72  mail-order  key  inirehasers  in 
Philadelphia.  During  1965  and  1966  at  35 
of  the  addies.ses  ot  these  iiurcha.-^ers.  po- 
lice ic ported  to  us  there  had  been  17 
auto  thelts.  10  burglaries,  three  bur- 
glaries from  vehicles,  and  five  larcen- 
ies of  auto  accessories.  One  citizen  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  had  a  26- 
year  record  of  23  arraignments  which  in- 
cluded larceny,  auto  theft,  violation  of 
towing  laws,  forgery,  interstate  trans- 
portation of  stolen  vehicles,  and  ar.son. 
Other  major  cities  in  the  subcommit- 
tee .study  were  Los  Angeles,  Oakland, 
Washington.  DC,  New  York,  Cleveland, 
and  San  Francisco. 

In  lhe.se  11  cities  a  total  of  950  mail- 
order key  buyers  were  either  interviewed 
or  checked  lor  police  records.  Thirty- 
five  percent  or  333  of  the  950  key  buyers 
were  actual  or  suspected  auto  thieves. 

Mr.  President,  a  .substantial  amount  of 
the  Nation's  automobile  theft  lo.ss  might 
be  easily  and  swiftly  controlled  by  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  commerce  in  ma- 
nipulation and  tiynut  keys,  which  at  the 
moment  are  ireely  ;)ccessible  to  everyone. 
Our  in\estiaation  shows  these  devices 
are  not  needed  by  ietritimate  locksmiths 
and  others  in  the  automobile  indu.stry. 

That  IS  why  I  introduce  this  i datively 
simple  piece  of  legislation  v.liich  would 
pro.scribe  the  commerce  m  these  ifims. 
This  bill  would  make  it  a  felony  to 
introduce  into  interstate  commerce  ti-y- 
out  or  manipulation  keys  or  to  di.s.semi- 
nate  through  the  U.S.  mails  any  adver- 
ti.sements  for  .^^uch  burglar  tools. 

This  bill  can  contribute  .'.ubstanfially 
to  reducing  car  theft,  a  crime  which  is 
the  annual  initiation  into  delinquency 
and  perhaps  a  lifetime  of  crimt-  :or  tliou- 
.-ands  of  our  country'.':  youth. 

I  hope  it  will  receive  prnm;jt  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  apiM-opriately  referred. 
The  bill  'S.  2950)  '.0  i^rovide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  introduction,  ur  manu- 
facture for  intinduction  into  interstate 
commerce  of  tryout  keys  or  manipula- 
tion keys,  and  for  other  inirposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dodd  '  for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  v.-as  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


CONTROL.  REGULATION.  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  mvself  and  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Church  and  Cannon.  I  introduce,  for 
proper  reference,  a  bill  to  declare  and 
determine  the  policy  of  the  Conaress  with 
respect  to  the  primary  authority  of  the 
several  States  to  control,  regulate,  and 
manage  fish  and  wildlife  within  their  ter- 
ritorial boundaries;  to  confirm  to  the 
'several  States  such  primary  authority 
and   responsibility  with  lespect   to   the 
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management,  reeulation  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  specify  the  excep- 
tions applicable  thereto  and  to  provide 
procedure  under  which  Federal  aKencies 
may  otherwise  regulate  the  taking  of  fish 
and  game  on  such  lands 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  bill  endorsed 
by  the  Neyada  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion through  Its  director.  Mr  Frank 
Groves  of  Reno,  Nev  .  is  to  resolve  the 
coi'.tinuin-T  arviument  and  contiovorsy 
between  tiie  respective  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  of  the  various  States  and 
Federal  agencies  as  to  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion on  Federal  lands  over  resident  wild- 
life •species 

I  trust  that  Congress  can  move  ex- 
peditiously to  :e.solve  this  long  continu- 
ing problem 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President  I  am 
happy  to  lom  my  distingui.'^hed  cdI- 
leatiues  fr  )m  Nevada.  Senators  Bibi.f  ind 
Cannon  m  sponsoring  this  bill  to  declare 
and  determine  policy  with  respect  to  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  manage  the  fish 
and  wildlife- within  their  boundaries. 

This  bill  should  help  resolve  a  problem 
which  has  been  with  us  a  good  many 
years.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Idaho 
Fish  and  Game  Department  through  its 
director,  Mr  John  R  Wundworth.  who 
Informs  me  it  is  also  endorsed  by  the 
various  State  game  departments  and  the 
National  Goypiniis'  conference 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  S  J951  ■  to  declare  and  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  Conixress  with 
respect  to  the  pnman'  authority  of  the 
several  States  to  control,  reuulate  and 
manai;e  fish  and  wildlife  within  their 
terntorial  boundaries:  to  confirm  to  the 
several  States  .such  primary  authority 
and  responsibJity  with  respect  to  the 
maj^.a«ement.  retzulation.  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlre  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  to  specify  the  excep- 
tions applicable  th.ereto:  and  to  provide 
procedure  under  which  Federal  agen- 
cies may  otherwise  regulate  the  taking  of 
fish  and  game  on  such  lands,  introduced 
by  Mr  Bible  for  himself.  Mr  C\nnon, 
and  Mr  Chtjrch  was  received,  read 
tw:ce  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 


AMENDMENT   np   FEDERAL    WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  in  order  to  authorize 
reimbursement  for  certain  previously 
constructed  treatment  works  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  t^xt  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  '.s  so  ordered 

Mr  MAGNUSON  For  the  past  tew 
years,  the  Con-;ress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  worked  diligently  to  develop 
Federal  programs  for  the  control  and 
elimination  of  pollution  in  US.  waters 
The  citizens  of  this  country  now  recog- 
nize the  need  for  corrective  action  and 
most  realize  it  will  be  costly  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  promised  to  sup- 
port local  and  State  efforts  with  Federal 


money  Hut  the  pressure  of  national 
military  commitments  has  caused  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  many  domestic 
prot;rams  to  lag  substantially  behind  the 
amounts  authorized  under  existing  law 
Last  year,  fnr  example,  the  amount 
authorized  for  treatment  plants  under 
the  f-vderal  Wat^r  I'ollution  Control  Act 
was  $450  million,  but  it  was  quite  difTi- 
ciilt  to  win  approval  of  slightly  more 
than  ?2no  million  This  year,  the  author- 
isation for  water  treatment  plants  tinder 
the  act  IS  much  -Teater-  S7no  miUicn 
Yet  the  appropriation  \ull  undoubtedly 
be  nearly  the  .same  as  last  year  While 
Federal  appropriations  falter,  [xiHution 
abatement  needs  continue  to  mount 

With  the  background  knowledge  that 
Federal  funds  are  likely  to  be  restricted 
for  some  indefinite  time  and  with  the 
presence  in  the  act  of  an  impending  cut- 
off date — July  1.  1971— for  future  Federal 
appropriations  to  match  qualifying  local 
and  State  expenditur'^s,  local  nfficials  are 
present.ed  with  a  clear  warnint;  to  slow 
down  cir  halt  hx-al  .sewerage  expendituro.-- 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  for  example, 
where  qualifying  pioiects  greatly  exceed 
available  allocations.  local  officials  know- 
that  a  continued  accumulation  nf  un- 
matched qualifvim,'  ex[x-iiditures  meas- 
ured against  a  narrowing  time  for  appro- 
priations of  matching  Federal  funds 
means  less  and  le^^s  chance  of  e'.er  get- 
ting the  Federal  funds  which  the  origins! 
authorized  levels  indicated  would  be  used 
to  match  local  and  State  expenditures 
This  will  almost  certainly  cause  a  wait- 
and-see  approach  on  local  sewer  ex- 
penditures which  will  become  increas- 
ingly severe  as  the  1971  deadline  aj)- 
proaches  Even  th.ouah  national  commit- 
ments should  continue  to  prevent 
pollution  abatement  appropriations  from 
reaching  desired  levels  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  at  lea  ;t  mainta..i  its  ulti- 
mate intention  to  carry  out  the  basic 
punxjse  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  It  can  only  do  this  by  letting  local 
officials  know  that  present  local  t^xpendi- 
tures  will  ultimately  t>e  matched  by  Fed- 
eral t>x{>enditures 

In  the  bill  I  ;nt reduce  herewith.  I  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  the  task  of  reassur- 
ing local  officials  bv  deletiiiL-  from  .sec- 
tion 8'C'  of  the  act  any  reference  to  an 
impending  cutoff  date  for  Federal 
matching  funds 

This  bill  is  also  addressed  to  another 
problem  which  is  of  -ireat  concern  to 
many  of  our  larger  cities.  The  Clean  Wa- 
ter Restoration  Act  of  1966  amended  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
permit  reimbursement  of  State  and  local 
funds  used  m  lieu  of  Federal  funds  in 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works 
For  any  project  on  which  construction 
was  initiated  after  June  30.  1966.  and 
which  proceeded  without  Federal  assist- 
ance or  with  a  lesser  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  than  authorized  by  law,  the 
State  allotment  may  be  used  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  funds  used  in  lieu  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  extent  that  Federal  as- 
sistance could  ha\e  been  authorized  if 
adequate  funds  had  been  available 

Although  the  matter  of  letroacfve 
Federal  participation  in  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  waste  trtmtment  works  had  been 
considered  on  other  occasions,  no  such 
provision  was  enacted  previously  I  be- 
lieve that  the  iiiclusion  of  this  feature  in 


the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
IS  a  significant  action  of  the  Congress  in 
rec^gnizlnu  its  responsibility  toward  such 
communities  However.  I  also  believe  that 
It  is  highly  di.scriminatory  to  restrict 
retroactive  Federal  participation  to  those 
projects  on  which  construction  was  ini- 
tiated after  June  :iO.  1966 

Prior  to  the  1966  amendments,  the 
ba.sic  objective  of  the  Federal  construc- 
tion jrant  program  was  to  assist  the 
smaller  communities  that  ^'eneraliy  have 
flnancintj  problems  This  was  all  well 
and  i'.)od  Those  communities  surely  need 
Federal  helij  Bui  the  1966  amendments 
were  designed  to  assist  all  communities, 
including  the  lan;e  cities,  to  meet  the 
water  quality  standards  requirements  of 
the  Water  Quality  .Act  of  1965  I  submit 
that  Cxiicrcss  in  I'.tfiG  changed  the 
ground  rules  and.  In  tlTect.  I'cnalized 
those  cities  such  as  Seattle  and  St.  Louis 
which  had  acted  in  good  faith  in  ijrevious 
years  by  tinancing  pollution  abatement 
facilities  almost  entirely  with  local  funds. 

Tliis  discrimination  has  resulted  in 
sewer  service  charges  in  the  cities  which 
have  u.sed  local  m.iney  to  resolve  their 
p<illution  problems  which  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  chartres  :n  federally 
a.ssisted  communities  Communities 
which  have  f)roceeded  on  their  own  to 
construct  facilities  without  waiting  for 
Federal  aid.  by  reducing  the  effect  of 
steadily  increasing  construction  costs, 
have  .saved  themselves  and  the  Federal 
Government  untold  millions  of  dollars. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  good  neighbors  to  other 
communities  'downstream"  by  accepting 
the  respon.-ibility  to  clepn  up  the  wastes 
which  they  have  created  rather  than 
pass  them  on  to  others.  Their  actions  in 
doing  so  are  highly  commendable  and 
should  not  result  in  their  being  denied 
the  benefits  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  other  communities. 

.Another  problem  which  results  from 
the  lack  of  retroactivity  is  best  de- 
.scribed  with  an  example.  The  citizens 
of  the  Seattle  metropolitan  area  have 
constructed  or  are  constructing  approxi- 
mately $135  million  worth  of  metro- 
politan .sewerage  facilities.  Total  Fed- 
eral assistance  on  this  work  is  less  than 
3  percent  Tliis  constaiction  is  being 
financed  by  long-term  revenue  borrow- 
ing of  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Seattle  The  Seattle  area  has  growm 
rapidly  m  the  past  few  years  and  addi- 
tional construction  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  additional  pollution  problems  which 
this  crowth  has  produced.  But  the  local 
taxpayers  are  already  carrying  a  heavy 
burden,  EX-ery  community  which  has 
recently  constructed  high-cost  sewage 
projects  without  the  benefit  of  substan- 
tial Federal  aid  finds  its  ability  to  finance 
additional  projects  severely  limited  by 
heavy  charges  for  long-term  debt  In- 
curn^d  to  build  existing  projects. 

In  this  bill  I  have,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  reimbursement  feature  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  be 
applied  to  all  projects  which  proceeded 
with  construction  after  June  30,  196L 
The  proposed  amendment  will  induce 
such  communities  to  construct  remain- 
ing badly  needed  sewage  facilities  by 
assuring  these  communities  that  ulti- 
mately the  Federal  Government  will  bear 
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a  fair  proportionate  share  of  projects 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral act.  This  proposed  amendment  will 
also  reduce  the  serious  inequity  caused 
by  arbitrary  previous  matching  limits 
which  discriminated  liarshly  against 
large  cities. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2953)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order 
to  authorize  reimbursement  for  certain 
previously  constructed  treatment  works, 
introduced  by  Mr  Magnu.son,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  2953 
Br  If  inocted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.sixth  iind  seventh  sentencee  of  section  8(c) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
rtre  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1966"  wherever  appearing  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1961",  and 
12  I  by  striking  out  •'ending  i^rlor  to  July  1. 
1971"  , aid  "prior  to  1971  "  wherever  appear- 
ing therein. 


WHOLESOME  FISH  AND  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  fish  and  fish 
products  are  major  .sources  of  food  for 
Americans.  The  annual  marketing  of  fish 
in  this  country  amounts  to  more  than 
4  billion  pounds 

Fish  are  highly  perishable  and  sus- 
ceptible to  contaminants.  Yet  anywhere 
from  2  to  14  days  can  elapse  between 
the  catch  and  proce.ssing.  Consequently, 
fi.sh  can  be  hazardous  to  health. 

But  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
estimates  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
domestic  fish  products  and  5  percent  of 
the  lots  of  imported  fish  are  adequately 
inspected. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done  to 
provide  better  protection  for  American 
consumers.  Today  I  am  jileased  to  join 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  MAGNUSON  1  in  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration bill  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Through  this  new  legislation  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  can  insure  that  no 
unwholesome  or  adulterated  fish  prod- 
uct will  be  marketed  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  that  the  sale  of  fish  products 
will  be  i)romoted  by  insuring  that  a  con- 
sumer will  be  able  to  purchase  fish  prod- 
ucts of  consistently  good  quality. 

Representing  as  I  do  a  Great  Lakes 
State,  the  "health,  or  ill  health,  of  the 
fishing  industry."  as  I  said  last  year,  is 
also  of  major  importance  to  me.  I  am 
interested  in  improving  the  economic  po- 
.sition  of  that  industry. 

I  believe  that  better  sanitation  and 
health  protection  measures  will  in  fact  be 
a  great  boon,  not  only  to  those  who  use 
fish  products,  but  also  to  the  entire,  wide- 
ly scattered  industry — to  big  and  small 
producers  alike.  Consumers  who  can  rely 
on  the  quality  of  fish  will  demand  more 
fish.  Those  who  catch  and  process  the 
fi.sh  will  make  bigger  profits. 
Too  often  we  act  to  correct  unsafe  con- 


ditions only  after  something  dramatic 
happens  and  receives  wide  press  cover- 
age. In  1963,  you  will  recall,  an  outbreak 
of  botulism  resulted  from  consumption 
of  fish.  Several  persons  died.  During  one 
weekend  of  1966,  more  than  300  cases  of 
Salmonella  poisoning  were  reported  in 
New  York.  In  the  same  year  more  than 
250  cases  of  food  poisoning  in  Buffalo 
were  traced  to  imported  shrimp. 

These  are  grim  but  only  fragmentary 
statistics.  As  convenience  foods  become 
an  increasing  part  of  our  market,  a 
greater  variety  of  fish  products  will  have 
the  potential  to  cause  illness. 

Consumers  Union,  from  tests  conduct- 
ed between  1961  and  1966,  reported  that 
anywhere  from  46  to  98  percent  of  a 
variety  of  packaged  fish  products  were 
of  substandard  quality.  Disea.se  and  death 
resulting  from  poor  quality  fish  products 
are  therefore  more  than  statistical  possi- 
bilities. 

My  hope  is  that  our  combined  efforts, 
ba.sed  on  my  proposals  of  last  year  in 
S.  1472,  the  Fishery  Products  Protection 
Act  of  1967,  will  produce  legislation  which 
will  deal  adequately  with  the  current 
problems  while  causing  i\  minimum 
amount  of  disruption  to  the  fish  process- 
ing industry. 

In  connection  with  this  new  bill  v.hich 
we  are  today  introducing.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment that  section  410ii)  on  "Importa- 
tion of  Fish  and  Fishery  Products"  con- 
cerns me  very  much.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
feasible  to  require  that  conditions  in  the 
116  countries  from  which  we  presently 
import  fish  meet  U.S.  standards  within 
2  years.  I  believe  we  will  need  to  give 
further  consideration  to  this  provision, 
both  in  the  interest  of  price  to  the  U.S. 
consumer  and  in  the  interest  of  our  trade 
relations  with  the  countries  Involved,  par- 
ticularly the  lesser  developed  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  action  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  assure  passage  of  the  Whole- 
some Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act  to 
aid  both  the  consumer  and  the  impor- 
tant industry  which  catches,  processes, 
and  ships  these  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
and  a  fact  sheet  on  it,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  fact 
sheet  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2958)  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  the  inspection  of  facilities  used  in  the 
harvesting  and  processing  of  fish  and 
fishery  products  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, for  the  inspection  of  fish  and  fish- 
ery products,  and  for  cooperation  with 
the  States  in  the  regulation  of  intra- 
state commerce  with  respect  to  State  fish 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson  <  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hart  » ,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2958 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oi 
Rppresentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  i  hat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Whotesome  Fish 
and  Fishery   Products  Act  of   1968  " 
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Sec.   2.   Fish   and    fishery   products  are   an 
important  source  of  the  Nation's  total  supply 
of  food.  These  loods  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
.supply  moves  in   interstate  commerce,  some 
from  "foreign  sources.  It  is  essential  that  the 
iiealth  and  welfare  of  <  onsumers  be  protected 
by   a.ssuring   that    tish   and   hshery   products 
di-strlbuted    to    them    are    of    pood    quality, 
wholesome,    not   adultprated.   .ind   are   prop- 
erly marlced.  Libeled,  and  pacica;;ed    Fish  i-r 
nslierv    products    wiilch    do    not   meet    these 
st.uidards  depress  marke t.s  for  wholesome   not 
adulterated,  and  properly  labeled  .ind  ij.icls- 
aged  fish  and  tishery  products.  Those  arf.cle.'; 
that  are  unwholesome    adulterated,  of  poor 
tiualitv.  mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
compete    unfairly    wlih    articles   that   are   of 
good    qualitv,    wholesome,    not    adulterated, 
and    properly   labeled   ..nd   packaged,    lo   the 
detriment    of    ommercial    fishermen     proc- 
essors   and    con.sumers    of    fish    and    fi^hcrv 
products   It  Is  hereby  found  that  all  fi:.h  and 
!;shery    products    regulated    under    this    Act 
.ire  either  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  substantially   affect  such  commerce,   and 
that  Federal  rc^-ulation   .md   tooperation   by 
the    States   and    other   Jun.sdictions   as   con- 
templated   by    this    Act    are    .ipproprlate    to 
prevent    and    eliminate    burdens    upon    such 
commerce,  to  eftectively  regulate  such  com- 
mrrce.  and  to  protect  the  health  and  •welfare 
of  the  consumer 

WHOLESOME  FISH  AND         FI.'^HERY 

PRODTTTS  A.MENDMENTS  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  FOOD  DRUG.  .AND  COSMETIC 
ACT 

IJEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  '201.  as  amended,  of  the 

Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  i.'- 
lurther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ot 
such  section  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
••iw»  The  t-'rm  lish^  means  anv  .iquatic 
anlm.il.  including  amphibians,  or  part  there- 
of capable  of  use  as  liuman  food. 

•ix)  The  term  'fishery  products'  means  anv 
])ioduct  capable  ol  use  ■.•';  human  lood  which 
is  made  wholly  or  In  tiart  from  any  fith  t.r 
portion  ti.ereof.  except  products  vhlcVi  con- 
tain fish  only  In  sm.iU  proportions  or  his- 
torically have  not  been,  m  \he  jidpment  of 
the  Secretary,  considered  bv  consum-is  as 
products  of  the  commercial  fishlnr  industry, 
and  whicli  are  exempted  Irom  definition  us 
a  fishery  proauct  by  the  .Secretary  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prp'-crlbe  to  as- 
sure that  '.he  fish  or  portions  thereof  con- 
tained therein  are  not  .idulterated  and  that 
Mich  products  ..re  not  represented  as  fishery 
products. 

••(y)  The  term  capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  applies  to  any  fish  or  part  or  urod^.ict 
thereof,  iinless  it  is  denatured  or  otherwise 
identiaed  as  required  by  reeulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary  to  deter  its  use  as 
human  food,  or  unless  It  is  naturally  In- 
edible by  humans. 

"fzi  The  terms  'process',  'processed',  and 
•processing'  with  respect  to  fish  or  fishery 
products,  mean  to  harvest,  handle,  store, 
prepare,  produce,  manufacture,  process,  pack. 
transport,  or  hold  such  products. 

••laa)  Tl-.e  term  'oiricial  mark'  ir.eans  the 
official  inspection  leeend  or  any  other  s'-m- 
bol  pre.vcribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  identify  the  status  of  any  fish  or 
fishery  product  under  this  Act. 

■•(bh)  The  term  'official  inspection  legend' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  reeulaiior.s 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  irticle  is 
in  a.ccordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
.'Vet. 

■•icci  T!-e  term  •official  inspection  certi:.- 
■at.'-^  means  anv  rert:ficate  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  'he  Secretary  f^r  issuance  bv 
an  inspector  or  ot;,er  person  nerlc;nir-i<T  'th- 
cial  functions  under  this  Act, 

■•iddi   The  '^rm  'orricial  de\ice'  mens  a.ny 
device  pre.scrihed  i-r  raithorized  by  the  Secre- 
t.\rv  for  use  in  ..ppiyms  any  rrTiclai  mark, 
■•(eei    The  term  'vessel'  means  any  water- 
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cr.ift  of  any  description  which  is  engaged 
primarily  In  the  processing  of  flsh  for  landing 
and  human  consumption  m  any  State 

"(ff)  the  term  continuous  inspection' 
means  the  application  of  Inspection  by  a  full- 
time  inspector,  except  in  cases  where  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  establlshmenta  makea 
It  reasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  for  one  in- 
spector to  inspect  n.ore  thiin  one  establish- 
ment on  a  substantially  continuous  basis." 

PROHIBITED     ACTS 

Sec.  102  Section  301.  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■ir)  Without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  contrary  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  him  casting,  printing,  lithographing,  or 
otherwise  malting,  blniulatlng.  using,  or  fall- 
in.;  to  use.  altering,  defacing,  detaching,  or 
destroying  any  form  of  offlclal  mart,  offlclal 
inspection  legend,  official  Inspection  certifi- 
cate, or  >fflcial  device,  possessing,  without 
promptly  notifying  the  Secretary  thereof,  any 
forged  counterfeited,  simulated,  or  Im- 
properly altered  form  of  otTiclal  mark,  offlclal 
inspection  legend,  offlclal  inspection  cer'.ifl- 
cate  or  offlcul. device;  lorglng.  counterfeiting. 
simulating,  improperly  altering  any  form  of 
official  mark,  official  inspection  legend,  offlclal 
inspection  certllicate.  or  official  device; 
m.ikmg  any  false  statement  In  any  shippers 
or  other  certificate  provided  for  in  regula- 
tions; or  falselv  or  misle  idlngly  representing 
that  any  fish  or  fishery  product  has  been 
inspected  and  passed  or  exempted  from  such 
inspection. 

"13  1  The  processing  of  any  flsh  or  fishery 
products  in  .my  establishment  or  vessel  pre- 
paring any  such  article  In  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  part  B  of  chapter  IV  and 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 

'It)  The  importation  of  hsh  and  fishery 
products  m  violation  of  .section  410ili 

"lui  The  failure  to  maintain,  or  t)  alltrd 
access  to.  records  as  required  bv  .section  411 
lb'  " 

.'■DULTERATION 

Sec.  103.  Section  402.  as  amended,  of  the 
Federal  Pix)d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is 
further  amendet  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such   section   the   lollowin^   now   paragraph: 

•if)  If  it  is.  or  It  bears  or  contains,  any 
flsh  or  fishery  product,  and  It  has  been  proc- 
essed, stored,  or  handled  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 410  or  411  or  any  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  such  sections  " 

INSPECTIO.V     OK     FISH     AND     FISHERY     I'R-iOU'-TS. 
ESTABLISHMENTS,    A.SD   VESSE:^ 

Sec.  104  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  tiirther  amended 
( 1 1  by  inserting  "Part  A — General  '  immedi- 
ately below  the  cliapier  heading,  and  2/  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the  fol- 
lowing, 

"Part    &-Fish    and    Fishery    Products 

■■scbpart  1 — inspection  and  regulation  of 
products,  establishments.  and  vessels 
Sec  410  .11  CiooD  Ma.nufacturing  Prac- 
tices— The  Secretary  shall,  either  directly  or 
tiy  contract,  make,  by  experts  in  sanitation 
or  j'.her  competent  persons,  such  .^urvey  of 
IS  many  establishments  In  the  United  States 
and  vessels  which  pr'')cess  flsh  or  fishery 
products  for  interstate  commerce  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  Inform  himself  con- 
cerning the  operations  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions thereof  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
adequate  standards  of  gnud  manufacturing 
practices,  including  but  not  limited  to  sani- 
tation and  quality  control,  under  which 
such  establishments  and  vessels  shall  be 
maintained  and  operated.  The  Secretary 
shall  thereafter  prescribe,  by  regulations.  Is- 
sued wfhln  one  year  after  funds  are  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  standards  of  sanitation  and  quality 
control  for  the  processing  of  flsh  and  fishery 


products  which  shall  be  applicable  w  per- 
sons covered  by  this  part  Such  regiilatlons 
shall  become  effective  upon  tlie  date  specified 
in  the  order  prescribing  them,  but  m  no 
event  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  .such  regulations  have  been  issued, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  additional 
time,  not  In  excess  of  one  year.  Is  necessary 
to  place  all  or  any  part  of  such  regulations 
into  effect  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  regulations  no  person  shall  process  for 
Interstate  commerce  flsh  or  fishery  products 
In  any  estttbllshment  under  his  control 
without  complying  with  such  regulations, 
"(bi  Certiucation  of  Estaiuishmk.-.jts 
AND  Vesskis  — Thirty  dnys  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  regulations,  no  person  shall 
process  for  Interstate  commerce  ilsh  or  fish- 
ery products  In  any  establishment  or  vessel 
under  his  control  unless  there  Is  In  effect 
for  such  establUshment  or  ves.sel  a  certltlcate 
of  reglstratl  )n  l.s.sued  by  the  Secretjiry  The 
Secretary  shall  Issue  such  a  cerllflr.ite  upon 
application  accompanied  by  such  assurance 
.us  may  be  required  by  regulations  that  huch 
establishment  or  vessel  Is  and  will  be  main- 
tained In  compliance  with  applicable  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  may  deny  the  certificate 
of  registration  If  an  .idequate  lussurance  of 
compliance  Is  ni>t  presented,  .md  the  denial 
shall  be  subject  to  the  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  Judicial  review  provided  by  section 
412. 

■iC)     SfSPENSION     AND     REINSTATEMENT     OP 

Certificates. — The  certificate  of  registration 
.if  any  est^iblishment  or  vessel  may  ix-  sus- 
pended, after  opptirtunity  for  hearing,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subpart.  The  certificate  may  be  immedi- 
ately suspended  by  the  Secretary  (1)  for 
f.ailure  to  permit  access  for  inspection  or 
failure  to  comply  with  the  law-ful  order  for 
condemnation  or  detention  or  i2)  where  an 
inspection  or  investigation  discloses  \  lolatlon 
of  aiiv  provision  of  this  chapter  or  any  regu- 
lation issued  thereunder  which  might  result 
111  ;miniaeiit  harm  to  consumers  if  processing 
were  to  continue  prior  to  the  correction  of 
such  violation.  The  holder  of  such  suspended 
r^rtillcnte  may  at  any  time  apply  for  rein- 
statement, and  the  Secretary  sh.->.ll  immedi- 
ately grant  such  reinstatement  if  he  linds 
that  adequate  measures  have  been  taken  to 
comply  With  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
.md  the  regulations.  Suspension  of  a  certifi- 
cate and  tlie  denial  of  reinstatement  shall  be 
subject  to  the  procedures  provided  by  section 
412.  but  it  f  timmary  suspension  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  the  pendency  of  the  admln- 
istr.itlvs  proceeding  under  that  section.  In 
the  event  of  iny  judicial  proceeding  relating 
tu  such  .-.uinni-iry  .suspension  before  the  pro- 
ceeding under  section  412  the  only  issue  to  be 
judicially  determined  th;iU  be  whether  the 
Secretary  had  reasonable  cause  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  to  take  summary 
.ictlon. 

"(di  Inspection.— For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  use  m  interstate  commerce  of 
-'ibh  or  :isherv  pri^ducts  which  are  adulterated 
or  misbranded.  the  Secri'tiry  shall  cause  to 
be  made,  '.■■v  inspectors  '.:ipointfd  by  him  lor 
that  purpose,  .i  continuous  inspection  of  each 
est  .bUshmenl  where  Ash  or  fishery  products 
are  proce?srU  for  interstate  commerce.  For 
the  same  purpo'cs.  the  Secretary,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, rnav  require  that  adequate  inspec- 
tions be  made,  by  inspectors  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  ot  vcsnels  pro'-essing  fish  or 
fishery  products  for  tnterrtatc  commerce, 
.^ny  inspector  .  ppouiied  for  the  purpoies  of 
this  titl"  shall  at  any  time  have  .iccess  to 
any  rstabllshmcni  nr  vessel  where  fish  or 
fishery  prcditcts  are  pro:e^£.ed  for  interstate 
commerce  Denial  :'f  .iccess  to  such  inspector 
shall  be  iro'.aul  Tor  sLspen-Jirn  jf  the  certifi- 
cate '  f  reeis'.r  itlon  The  Secretary,  when 
ever  processing  operations  are  being  con- 
ducted, may,  it  liis  discretion,  rrovlde  for 
the  campling,  detention.  .'>nd  relnspettton  of 
fish  or  fishery  products  ot  each  such  estab- 


lishment or  vessel  .\ny  flush  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts lound  to  be  adulterated  shall  be  im- 
mediately condemned,  .segregated,  and  de- 
stroyed for  food  purposes  by  .said  est:ibll.sh- 
ment  or  vessel  In  the  presence  of  an  In- 
spector. Failure  to  comply  shall  be  ground  for 
suspension  of  said  certlHciite  of  registration: 
Proncird  That  :iny  flsh  or  fishery  products 
which  may  by  reprocessing  be  made  not 
adulterated  shall  not  be  bO  condemned  and 
destroyed  if  reprocessed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  Inspector  and  thereafter  found  to 
be  not  adulterated.  The  cost  of  In.spcctkin 
rendered  under  this  section  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  State.s,  except  that  the  cost 
of  overtime  and  holiday  pay  performed  in 
establishments  subject  to  inspection  at  ^uch 
rates  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  sh.\ll 
be  borne  by  such  establishments.  Sums  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  In  reimbursement 
for  sums  paid  out  by  him  lor  .such  jiremlum 
pay  work  shall  be  .ivnilable  without  tlscal 
year  limitation  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of 
this  .section. 

"le)  Use  of  the  Official  Mark  and  Of- 
ficial Inspection  Lkcfnd  — When  flsh  or 
fishery  products  .tre  processed  lor  interst;ite 
commerce  In  an  establishment  hoUlliic  an 
unsu-spended  certificate  of  recrlstratlcn  .ind 
are  placed  or  packed  in  any  container  or 
wrapper,  the  person  processing  such  prod- 
ucts shall,  at  the  time  they  leave  the  est.-ib- 
'.Ishment.  cause  :i  label  to  be  attached  there- 
on which  shall  bear  or  contain  the  offlclal 
mark  or  o.flclal  inspection  legend. 

■if)        I>\BEMNC      AND      PACKAGING         If       the 

Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
labeling  or  packaging  in  use  or  prop>osed  for 
use  with  respect  to  any  article  .subject  to 
this  subpart  is  nr  would  render  svich  iirtlcle 
misbranded.  he  may  direct  that  such  use  be 
withheld,  and  the  official  mark  or  the  official 
Inspection  legend  not  used,  unless  the  label- 
ing and  packaging  Is  modified  in  such  in.m- 
ner  as  he  may  prescribe  to  comply  fully  with 
this  Act.  If  the  person  using  or  j^roposlng 
ro  use  such  labeling  or  packaging  does  not 
accept  the  determination  of  the  Secretary, 
such  person  m:>y  renuest  a  hearing,  but  the 
use  of  such  labeling  or  packaghig  shall.  If 
the  Secretary  so  directs.  I^e  withheld  pend- 
ing hearing  and  final  determination  by  the 
Secretary,  Any  such  determination  by  tlie 
Secretary  shall  be  .subject  to  the  oppo^s^. 
tunlty  for  hearing  and  Judicial  review  pro- 
vided by  Section  412. 

"(g)  Trade  Names  and  Established  Pack- 
ages.—Established  trade  nrmes  or  other 
labeling  and  p.ackaging  which  are  not  false 
or  misleading  In  any  particular  and  which 
.ire  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  permitted. 

"ih)  Storage  or  Handling  Regi-i  .\tion-s  — 
The  Secretary  may  by  reguluion  prescribe 
conditions  under  which  fish  or  fishery  prcd- 
ticts  capable  of  use  .is  human  food  !hall  be 
stored  or  otherwise  handled  by  any  person 
encaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
freezing,  storing,  or  transportlr.g.  In  or  for 
interstate  commerce,  or  importing,  such 
articles,  whenever  the  Secretary  deems  sr.ch 
action  necessary  to  assure  that  tuch  .irtlcles 
will  not  be  adulterated,  misbranded.  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  this  Act  when  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  Violation  of  nny 
such  regulation  is  prohibited,  and  flsh  and 
fishery  products  stored  or  handled  In  viola- 
tion of  such  regulation  shall  be  deemed 
adulterated  under  Section  402if)  of  the  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  the  stor- 
iige  or  handling  of  such  articles  at  any 
retail  store  or  other  establishment  in  any 
State  that  would  be  subject  to  this  section 
only  because  of  purchases  in  interstate  com- 
merce. If  the  storage  and  handling  of  such 
articles  at  such  establishment  Is  reculatcd. 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
establishment  is  located,  in  a  manner  which 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  advisory  committee  i^rovided 
for  In  Section  421(a)  of  this  Act.  determines 
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is  adequate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
tubsection. 

"iD  Importation  of  Fish  and  Fishery 
Prod rCTS,— After  the  effective  date  of  regu- 
lations Issued  under  this  subpart — 

",ll  no  fish  or  h.^hery  products  shall  be 
Imported  into  the  United  States  If  such 
articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  or 
otherwusp  fall  to  comply  with  all  the  inspec- 
tion, pood  manufr.ct  urine  practice,  and 
other  provislon.s  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
isstied  thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles 
in  commerce  within  The  United  States:  Pro- 
ncird. That  whenever  it  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  m  the  case  of  any  foreign 
country,  that  tlie  system  of  iihmt  and  vessel 
In.spectlon  of  fish  and  fishery  products  Is  at 
least  equal  to  all  the  lii.si^ection,  pood  manu- 
facturing practice,  .md  nther  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  reeulatlons  is.sued  thereunder. 
and  that  reliance  can  be  placed  on  certificates 
required  by  reeulatlon  .if  the  Secretary  as 
lo  compliance  with  the  country's  inspection, 
go-xl  mantif.icturing  iiractlce  and  other  re- 
quirements, the  Secret. iry  may  accept  such 
certihcates  as  cimpiiancc  with  the  compa- 
rable requirements  of  this  subpart;  Provided 
jurthi-r.  That  any  !:sh  or  iishery  product.s 
covered  by  .such  certificates  shall  be  marked 
and  labeled  as  required  Ijy  regulations  for 
:-.uch  imported  articles-  And  provided  furt'irr. 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  :ipply  to  ;; 
person  wlio  purch;»ses  Ji.sh  ou'slde  the  United 
States  for  his  own  consumption  except  that 
the  to  al  .imount  of  such  fish  .shall  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds. 

"(2)  The  .Secietary  m.iy  p:e:Acribc.  under 
section  BOl  of  this  Act.  the  terms  .md  condi- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  all  such  articles 
which  are  imported  contrary  to  th:s  section, 
unless  ( 1 )  they  are  exported  by  the  consignee 
within  the  time  fixed  therefor  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  (2l  In  the  case  of  articles  which  are 
not  in  compliance  with  this  Act  solely  be- 
cause of  misbranding,  such  articles  are 
brought  into  compliance  with  the  Act  under 
supervisicn  of  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Secretary. 

"1 3)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  .section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  the  imjxirt.itlon  of  fish  or  fish- 
ery products  Into  ;iny  port  in  the  United 
States,  except  .si:ch  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sis  p.  rts  of  entry  for 
vessels  or  aircraft,  is  prohibited. 
-Administrative  and  auxiliary  provisions 
'Sec.  411.  la)  Withholding.  Withdrawing 
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t.irv  I  for  .such  period,  or  indeflxLitely,  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectiLate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act)  may  withdraw  a  certificate  of 
registr.-'.tion  under  section  410  or  may  sus- 
pend or  Withdraw  such  a  certificate  issued 
under  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  estab- 
iLshment  if  'ne  determines  that  the  applicant 
or  holder  of  such  certificate  is  unfit  to  en- 
t-ase  in  .my  bu.sines£  requiring  a  certificate 
u:uier  that  section  'oecause  such  person,  or 
:inyonc  responsibly  connected  with  him, 
has  been  convicted,  in  .iny  Federal  or  State 
court,  wr.hin  the  previous  ten  years  of  (  1 ) 
any  felony,  or  more  than  one  misdemeanor. 
h;\sed  upon  the  acquiring,  handling,  or  dis- 
tnbutlng  of  ..dulterated.  mislabeled,  or  de- 
ceptivelv  packaged  food  or  fraud  in  connec- 
tion With  transactions  in  food:  or  (2)  any 
felony  involving  fraud,  bribery,  extortion  or 
ajiy  lit  her  act  or  circumstance  indicating  a 
lack  01  the  Intecntv  need>'"d  for  the  conduct 
of  operations  .itTectlng  the  publx  health. 
Tliis  section  .shall  not  affect  in  any  way  other 
provisions  rf  this  Act  for  :,uspension  of  ;i 
certllicate  under  section  410.  For  the  pur- 
[X>se  of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  responsibly  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness if  he  was  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
holder  or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
It?  voting  stock,  or  employee  in  a  managerial 
or  executive  capacity.  Withholding,  wlth- 
drav.;il.  ,ind  refusal  to  reinstate  a  certificate 


under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  Judicial  review 
provided  by   section  412. 

"lb)  Maintenance  and  Rbtention  of  Rec- 
ords.— For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  per.son.s  engaged  in  the 
business  of  processing  lisli  or  lishery  prod- 
ucts lor  liuman  consumption  in  inter.state 
commerce  or  holding  such  products  after 
tran.sportatlon  in  interstate  c-onimerce  thall 
maintain  accurate  records  showing  to  the 
extent  that  they  arc  concerned  tiierewith, 
the  receipt,  dpli\ery,  sale,  movement,  or  dis- 
position of  fish  or  risiiery  prcxiucts  and  sh;^n, 
upon  the  request  of  the  .Secretary,  permit 
him  at  reasc naljle  times  to  ha\e  accei^s  to  and 
to  copy  all  such  records.  Any  record  re- 
quired to  be  miintained  by  thi.s  section  shall 
bi>  maintained  for  two  ye.ir.s  after  the  trans- 
actio-i  which  is  the  .subject  of  such  record 
has  t:iken  place 

"(c)  Administrative  Dufntion  of  J-ish 
OR  Fishery  Prodxxis,- -Whenever  .iny  lish  or 
lishery  product  Is  found  by  any  authorized 
representitive  of  the  Secrct;iry  upon  any 
premises  where  it  i:-  held  for  purposes  of. 
or  during  or  iiftcT  distribution  in,  interstate 
commerce  or  otherwise  .subject  to  this  Act. 
and  there  is  roa.son  to  bel-.eve  that  ;iriy  such 
article  is  adulterrited.  or  misbranded  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  t!ie  provisions  of 
this  .'\ct  or  of  .my  other  Federal  law.  or  th,it 
such  article  has  been  or  is  Inteiided  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  violation  of  any  .such  provisions. 
such  fish  or  fishery  product.s,  if  ns.i  otherwise 
subject  to  condemnation  under  Section 
410(d),  may  be  detained  by  .such  representa- 
tive for  a  period  not  to  exceed  20  days  pend- 
ing action  under  Section  304  of  this  title  or 
notification  of  any  Federal.  State,  or  other 
governmental  authorities  liaving  jurisdiction 
over  such  article,  and  shall  not  lie  moved  l;y 
any  person  from  the  place  at  which  it  is  lo- 
cated when  so  detained  until  released  by  such 
representative.  Such  fish  or  fishery  product 
shall  be  detained  In  a  suitable  m.inner  to 
prevent  decomposition  and  the  co.st.s  thereof 
shall  b?  borne  by  the  owner  tiierecf.  .\\\  of- 
ficial marks  may  be  required  by  such  reprc- 
.sent.itlve  to  bo  removed  from  such  article 
before  it  is  released  '.mlpss  it  appears  to  the 
.satisfaction  of  t!ie  .Sf':?retary  th.it  the  article 
is  eligible  to  retain  .such  marks. 

"(e)  In.spection  Exemptio.n.s — il)  Tlie 
provision.s  of  this  .subpart  .shall  not  apply  to 
the  processing  1,'y  any  person  of  fish  of  his 
own  raising  or  harvesting,  and  the  prepara- 
tion by  l;im  and  transportation  in  commerce 
of  the  fish  or  fishery  products  exclusively  for 
use  by  him  and  members  of  his  liousehold 
and  ills  uonpaving  guests  and  employees,  if 
such  person  does  not  engage  in  the  business 
of  buying  or  selling  any  f:sh  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  saniUiry  stand- 
jirds,  practices,  and  procedures  as  lie  niay 
prescribe,  exempt  from  specific  provisions  of 
this  subpart  retail  dealers  with  respect  to 
ii:sl:cry  products  sold  directly  to  consumers 
in  individual  retail  .stores,  if  the  only  proc- 
essing operations  ;icrformed  by  f\\c\\  ret.iil 
dealers  are  conducted  on  tlie  premises  where 
such  sales  to  consumers  are  made.  The  .Secre- 
tary may  .<;uspend  or  terminate  any  such 
exemption  at  any  time  with  respect  to  any 
person,  upon  a  finding  that  the  condition.s 
of  exemption,  prescribed  by  reculations.  :.re 
not  being  met. 

"if I  Processors  of  lNnfs,iRiAL  Fisuff.y 
Prodi-cts  and  Related  Indi-strif.s.— Inspec- 
tion shall  not  be  provided  under  this  subpart 
of  any  establishment  or  vessel  processine 
fish  and  fishery  products  which  ,ire  not  in- 
tended for  use  ;:s  human  food,  but  such 
articles  shall,  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  im- 
less  natural'.v  inedible  by  humans,  be  de- 
natured or  otherwise  identified  as  prescrit;ed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  deter  then- 
use  for  human  food.  N'o  person  shall  buy, 
sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transporta- 
tion or  receive  for  transportation,  in  com- 


merce, or  import,  any  iish  or  iishery  products 
which  are  not  intended  lor  use  .is  human 
ff)od  unless  they  are  den.itured  or  otherwi.se 
Identified  .^s  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  .Secretary  or  ..re  naturally  inedible  by 
humans 

"Opportunity  for  hearing  and  judirial  icneui 
o/  (lenitil.  iritliliolding,  Xt-iirnsion  or, 
irithdraival  of  certificates  and  jriDihnlding 
of  approval  of  labeling  or  packagmcj 
Sfc.  412  (a)  Opportunity  ior  HfARiNC-- 
( 1 )  .^ny  jjerson  denied  a  certificate  under 
section  410ib)  or  411(a),  or  wliose  certificate 
has  ijeen  .suspended  c  r  who  has  been  denied 
reinstatement  under  section  4inici,  or  vcho 
has  ijeen  refused  the  official  in.rk  for  pro- 
posed labeling  or  packagine  under  section 
410if ),  or  irom  whom  it  is  projiC'sed  to  with- 
draw a  certificate  under  .section  411(a).  may 
file  objections  thereto  with  the  .Secretary, 
specifyinc-  with  particularity  reasonable 
prounds  for  his  objection,  and  request  a 
hearing  upon  such  oiijection.  The  Secretary 
shall  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
Evich  objections,  and  shall  expedite  such 
liearing  upon  request.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  liearii.E.  the  .Secretary  sliall  act 
upon  the  olijectlons. 

"i2)  Such  order  .shall  be  h;ispd  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such  hear- 
ing, :md  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  on  which  the  Serretary's  action 
w;is  ijased, 

"1 3)  The  .Secretary  shall  prant  .such  in- 
terim relief  from  any  order  .suspending  or 
withdrawing  a  certificate  ;is  tie  tinds  justified 
upon  considering  tlie  interests  <jf  the  person 
holdin?  the  certificate  ^md  tlie  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  public  liealth  and  the  in- 
terest of  consumers 

";b)  .lUiiiciAi.  Review.-  il)  .^nv  per.son 
adver.sely  iiffected  l)y  the  .Secret;iry's  action 
on  liis  objections  may  obtain  judicial  review 
!)y  filing  in  the  United  St-ites  Court  of  Ap- 
pe:ils  for  the  Circuit  in  which  lie  resides  or 
Ivis  liis  principal  i)I:ice  (f  tiusiness.  within  GO 
davs  after  the  entry  of  the  .Secretary's  order, 
;;  petition  'or  judicial  review 

"(2)  .'\  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
n-'.irtcd  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Ct.airt  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  .Secretary  shall  file  in  the 
Co'iirt  the  record  of  the  proceeding.  The 
findincs  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
Cjuestions  of  fact  shall  be  sustained  if  based 
upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record. 
■1:3 1  Tho  judtinient  of  the  Coiirt  affirmltit? 
or  setting  aside,  in  ■v.'hole  or  in  part,  any 
order  under  this  .section  shall  be  final  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Suprenie  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

".st'BPART     2  —  IfDERAL    .'^ND    STATE    (  OOPKRATION 

"Sec.  421.  (a)  It  is  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  consuming  public  from  fish 
and  f:.shery  products  that  are  adulterated. 
mi:;brancied  or  other-wise  in  violation  of  this 
.\ct,  and  to  assist  in  efforts  by  State  and 
'  tlier  Government  agencies  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy: 

"il)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  -^.-hen- 
ever  he  determines  that  it  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate  w-lth 
'lie  apjironriate  State  agency  m  developing 
and  administering  a  State  fish  and  fishery 
products  inspection  program  in  any  State 
which  lias  enacted  a  State  fish  and  fishery 
products  inspection  law  that  imposes  manda- 
■ory  insjjection.  relnspecticn.  and  s.Tnitation 
requirements  that  are  at  least  <  qual  to  tliose 
under  .subpart  1  of  this  part,  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  related  to  such  subpart,  with  re- 
spect to  all  or  certain  classes  of  persons  en- 
caged m  the  .State  in  proccssinL'  iish  and 
fishery  products  for  use  as  human  food  solely 
for  rhstribution  within  such  State. 

"1 2)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies 
under  this  sect'on  may  include  furnishing 
to  the  appropriate  Ct.ue  agency  i.A)  advisory 
assistance  in  planning  and  otherw-ise  develop- 
ing  an    adequate   State   program   under   the 
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state  law.  and  (Bi  technical  and  laboratory 
assistance  and  truining.  including  necessary 
currlcular  aiid  instructional  nnaterlals  rtnd 
equipment  and  financial  and  other  aid  for 
adniinistritlon  of  such  program  Grants  to 
any  State  under  this  section  frum  Federal 
runds  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
.iO  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of 
the  cooperative  program  in  such  State  Such 
cooperation  and  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  tlm-s.  ';p<in  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  in  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  wuh  the  appropriate 
advisory  committee  appointed  under  para- 
ijriph  i3i  deems  adequate  to  etTecluate  the 
purpose  '.it  this  section 

■  i3i  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  suca  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  State  agencies  and  repre- 
sent.itives  '.t  consumers  and  industry  as  the 
Secrewry  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate to  consult  with  him  concerning  the 
State  and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to 
fish  inspection  and  other  matters  within  the 
sc'ipe  of  tnis  part,  including  evaluating  State 
programs  for  purposes  if  tins  part,  and  ob- 
taining better  coordination  and  mure  ani- 
Mrmitv  among  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  prmectlon  of  consumers 

■,bi  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  subpart  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the 
State  which  i»  primarily  responsible  for  the 
ccxjrdinatlon  of  the  State  programs  having 
objectives  similar  to  those  under  this  Act 
When  the  .State  program  includes  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions  by  a  municipality 
.jr  other  subordinate  goverumenta.  unit,  such 
unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State  agency  f  jr  purposes  of  this  section 

Sec  -122  lauli  If  the  Secretary  believes 
bv  30  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two 
vivirs  alter  the  effective  date  of  regulatloiis 
promulgated  under  thiB  Act.  that  a  State 
has  failed  to  develop  or  is  not  enforcing, 
with  respect  to  all  establishments  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  at  which  fish  or  rtshery  prod- 
ucts are  processed  for  use  as  human  ft)od  for 
distribution  so.ely  within  the  State.  In- 
spection, reins^iection.  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  imposed 
unJer  subpart  I  of  this  part  and  Jther  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  related  to  such  sub- 
part, he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Governor 
if  the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  or  representative  selected 
by  htm.  that  such  requirements  t\,\,'.e  not 
been  developed  and  activated,  he  shall 
promptlv  after  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period  designate  such  State  as  one  In 
which  the  provisions  of  such  subpart  1  .tnd 
related  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
operations  and  transactions  wholly  within 
such  State  P'-oiiiifd.  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  State  will  activate  such  require- 
ments withm  one  additional  year,  he  mav 
delav  such  designation  for  that  period  and 
he  shall  In  that  event  not  designate  the 
State  if  he  further  determines  a'  the  end 
of  that  period  that  the  State  then  has  such 
requirements   :n  eiTeccive   operation 

•i2i  The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  such 
desigiiatlon  in  the  Federal  Register  and.  upon 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such 
publication,  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  and 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  related  thereto 
shall  apply  to  :>perations  \nd  transactions 
and  to  persons  engaged  therein  ;n  the  StAte 
to  the  same  extent  and  m  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  operations  and  transactions  were 
conducted   in  or  for  interstate  commerce. 

•|3t  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subpart,  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
at  any  time  prior  to  designation  of  a  State 
under  this  section,  that  any  establishment 
within  a  State  Is  producing  adulterated  fish 
or  ashery  products  for  distribution  within 
such    State    which    would    clearly    endanger 


the  public  health  he  shall,  with  a  view  to 
ichle'.ement  of  efTecllve  action  under  State 
nr  local  law  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State 
.»nd  the  appropriate  advisory  committee  pro- 
vided under  this  subpart  of  such  fact.  If 
the  State  does  not  take  action  to  prevent 
such  endangering  of  the  public  health  within 
a  reft.sonable  time  after  such  muice.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  uie  light  ot  the 
risk  to  public  health,  the  Secretary  ma> 
forthwith  designate  any  such  ebtabll.shment 
as  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  and 
related  provisions  uf  this  Act.  and  thereupon 
rhe  establishment  and  operator  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  such  provisions  ,%s  though  en- 
gaged m  interstate  commerce  until  such  t\m'' 
.»s  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
has  developed  and  will  enforce  ret)iilrements 
at  least  equal  to  those  Imposetl  under  such 
provisions 

■(b»  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  section 
has  developed  and  will  enforce  Stale  fish 
inspection  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  imposed  under  subpart  1  ,ind  related 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
operations  and  transactions  within  such 
Suite  which  are  regulated  under  this  subsec- 
tmii  lie  shall  terminate  the  designation  ol 
such  State  under  tnis  section,  but  this  shall 
not  preclude  the  .subsequent  redesignatlon  of 
the  State  at  any  rime  upon  thirty  days'  notice 
to  the  Governor  md  publication  of  such 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  md  any  State 
may  be  designated  upon  such  notice  and 
publication  .if  .mv  time  .ifter  the  period  spec- 
irted  in  this  subsection,  whether  or  not  the 
St.ite  has  theretofore  been  designated  upon 
the  Secret^iry  determining  that  it  is  not  etlec- 
tlvely  enforcing  requirements  at  least  equal 
to  those  Imposed  under  such  subpart  and 
related  provisions. 

•,ci  Tlie  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  this  subpart  2.  md  periodically 
thereafter  but  at  least  unnuallv  review  the 
requirements  including  the  enlorceinent 
thereof,  of  the  Suites  not  designated  under 
this  sectlun.  with  respect  to  the  processing 
of  fish  or  fishery  production  md  inspection 
of  such  operations. 

'Statr  lu^udictton 
■'Sec.  423.  Requirements  within  the  .scope 
of  subpart  1  of  part  B  oi  this  i  h.ipter  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  <>r  vessel  at 
which  a  certificate  ol  registration  Is  required 
under  subpart  i  of  this  part  which  are  In 
addition  to  or  dlfTerent  from  those  made 
'.inder  such  subpart  may  not  be  imptised  by 
anv  State,  except  that  anv  such  Jurisdiction 
may  impose  recordkeeping  .md  other  require- 
ments with  respect  to  luy  such  est-ibllsh- 
ment  Marking  labeling,  packaging,  or  in- 
!?redlent  requirements  in  addition  to.  or  dif- 
ferent from  those  made  under  this  .\ct  may 
not  be  imposed  bv  any  St.ite  with  respect  w 
.articles  proce.ssed  it  anv  establishment  or 
vessel  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
under  such  subpiir'  but  my  State  may,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  under  this 
Act.  exercise  coiicvirrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Secretary  over  .irticles  Inspected  under  such 
subpart,  for  the  purpose  >>(  [ireventlng  the 
distribution  for  human  :«xxj  purposes  of  .iny 
such  articles  which  are  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  and  are  outside  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment or.  in  the  case  of  imported  articles 
which  are  rmt  it  such  an  establishment,  ifter 
their  entry  Into  the  United  Suites.  This  Act 
shall  not  preclude  ,iny  State  from  making 
requirement  or  taking  other  action,  con- 
sistent 'A^ith  such  subpart,  with  respect  to 
anv  other  matters  not  regulated  thereunder 

Interdepartmental  cooperation 
"Sec.  424  lai  There  shall  be  consultation 
betvieen  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  prior  to  the  Issuance  'if  stand- 
ards under  this  Act  applicable  to  fish  or 
fishery  products  There  shall  also  be  con- 
sultation between  the  Secretary  and  .m  ap- 
propriate advisory  committee  provided  for  m 


this  .Act.  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  stand- 
ards under  this  Act.  to  avoid,  insofar  as 
feasible  inconsistency  between  Federal  and 
State  standards 

'ihi  For  the  purpose  of  faclllUtlng  en- 
forcement and  reducing  the  costs  thereof, 
the  .Secretary  may  utilize  by  .igreement,  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  law  enlorcement 
offlcers  or  other  personnel  .ind  facilities  of 
other  Federal  .igencies  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  The  Secretary  is  also  en- 
couraged to  enter  into  agreements  or  other 
arrangements,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, with  any  Slate  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  including  enforce- 
ment  ' 

OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  .imendments  made  by  this 
.Act  shall  not  derogate  from  any  authority 
conferred  upon  .my  Federal  officer,  employee, 
or  agency  by  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cijsmetlc  .Act  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act, 
by  the  Fair  P,ickaging  .ind  Labeling  Act,  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  or  by  any 
other  Act 

The  fact  ..hwt,  presented  by  Mr,  Hart. 

Is  as  follows; 

F\CT    SHEET       WlKlLtbOME    Fisll    ANU    FisHKRV 

Prodvcts  Act  of  1U68 

BACKGROUND 

Pish  products,  rich  in  protein,  are  a  major 
source  j1  lood  m  America  Billions  uf  po'.inds 
of  rtsb  are  consumid  each  >ear.  The  Focd 
md  Drug  Administration  estim.ites  th.Tt  less 
than  1  of  the  volume  of  domestic  nsh 
products  and  less  than  5'.  ol  the  lots  ol  im- 
iwrted  fish  receive  .idequate  uupeciion.  sur- 
veillance a;id  compliance  control 

Pish  .ire  highly  perishable  and  susceptible 
to  nuineroas  cont.iminants.  nattiral  .md 
tjxic  C.u^eless  process. ng,  stor.ige.  .iiiJ  ship- 
ping bring  about  contanunation  by  Staphy- 
loccl.  Salmonella.  Shigella  and  other  forms 
of  lood  poisoning  The  potential  tor  danger 
is  compounued  by  the  lact  that  the  lapse 
between  the  death  of  ,i  lood  nsh  .ind  the  time 
It  IS  proce.ssed  laiities  irom  2  to  as  much  .is 
14  days. 

In  I'Mi.  inadequate  safeguard  in  processing 
fish  resulted  in  a  major  outbreak  of  botul- 
ism, nine  persons  died  Durinj;  one  weekend 
in  1966.  .iboul  400  cases  of  Salmonella  poi- 
soning were  reported:  the  illness  was  directly 
attributable  to  smoked  fish  In  1966.  more 
than  260  cases  of  food  poisoning  were  re- 
ported in  BufTaio;  imported  shrimp  wi\s  iden- 
tified .IS  the  cause 

Efforts  to  .ichieve  observance  ot  adequate 
standards  for  the  .sanitary  processing  .md 
quality  control  of  pure  hsh  .ire  hampered  by 
msutficient  laboratory  lacUltles  and  person- 
nel for  inspection  and  surveillance,  and  lack 
of  comprehensive  regulatory  authority. 

Almost  bO'r  of  the  4000  fishery  shore  proc- 
eeeang  establishments  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  becatise  of  the  intrastate 
nature  of  their  businees.  Very  few  of  the 
nearly  80.000  commercial  fishing  boats  .tie 
inspected  for  hygienic  conditions  of  flsh 
handling  and  storage.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
.Administration,  limited  by  manpower,  budget 
and  inadequate  authority,  has  been  able  to 
inspect  only  about  one-third  of  those  shore 
establishments  subject  to  Federal  regulation. 
Most  State  programs  are  grossly  inade- 
quate State  Inspections  of  fishery  products 
are  often  Incidental  to  Inspection  of  other 
food  products  covered  by  State  agencies.  In 
.iddltlon.  Inconsistencies  and  variations 
onong  State  programs  make  enforcement 
of  uniform  standards  imjxisslble. 

Other  Federal  efforts  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  unwholesome  fish  have  proven 
less  than  sati?fp.ctorv  Of  fie  4000  fishery 
''hore  establishments,  only  40  participated  In 
the  Department  of  Interior's  voluntary  con- 
tinuous insf>ectlon  service. 

-Additional   Federal   standards    are   needed. 
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both  for  Federal  regulation  of  fish  products 
in  mtersUite  commerce,  and  for  State  regula- 
tion of  intrastate  commerce 

PROPOSAL 

The  bill  would  Impose  the  same  kind  of 
continuous  Inspection  for  fish  and  fishery 
products  as  will  be  applied  to  meat  under 
Uie  recently  enacted  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 

The  .Secretary  of  Heslth.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  mike  a  survey  of  fish  proc- 
essing establishments  and  vessels  to  accumu- 
late infnrmitlon  for  the  development  of 
adequue  standards  ol  good  m\nufacturlng 
practices,  including  standards  of  sanitation 
.md  qua'.ity  control  Tliese  regulations  would 
be  issued  within  one  year  after  funds  are 
appropriated  .md  would  be  made  effective 
not  !  iter  than  one  year  thereafter,  unless  ad- 
ditkiiiil  time  is  found  necessary.  After  the 
regulations  are  issued,  all  establishments  and 
\essels  presenting  assurance  of  compliance 
would  be  issued  .i  certificate  of  registration. 

Pro:ess!ng  would  be  subject  to  continuous 
inspection,  ind  vessels  would  be  given  ade- 
quate inspection.  An  official  mark  would  be 
used  on  products  subjected  to  continuous 
inspection.  .Anv  firm  found  in  violation  could 
h.ive  Its  certilitate  of  registration  suspended, 
m  some  instances  summarily  and  in  others 
after  a  hearing. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Impose  any 
needed  regulation  for  the  storage  and  han- 
dling of  fish  Imported  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts -.v.-'Uld  be  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  domestic  product.  Firms  would  be 
required  to  maintain  records  and  to  make 
them  .iv.\ilable  for  inspection. 

Like  the  Wholesome  .Meat  Act.  this  bill 
would  cncour.ige  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate state  inspection  service  in  intrastate 
commerce  Grants-in-aid  would  lie  offered  to 
assist  States  in  developing  an  inspection 
Cipablllty. 

If  after  two  vears.  the  Secretary  believes 
that  a  State  h.as  failed  to  develop,  or  Is  not 
enforcing,  an  ipproprlate  inspection  service 
at  le.tst  equal  to  the  Federal  inspection  serv- 
ice, he  may  make  the  Federal  act  applicable 
to  locally  processed  products.  In  cases  where 
local  processing  would  clearly  endanger  the 
public  health,  the  Secretary  could  within 
ihe  two  vear  period  subject  the  establishment 
to  the  Federal  requirements.  After  having 
Imposed  the  Federal  requirement,  the  re- 
sponslbilitv  would  be  returned  to  the  State 
whence  the  Secretary  finds  a  readiness  to 
impose  equ..;  requirements. 


INCREASED     INSURANCE    OF    SAV- 
INGS  AND  LOAN  ACCOUNTS  AND 
BANK  DEPOSITS  OF  PUBLIC  UNITS 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  insurance  of  savings  and  loan 
accounts   and   bank   deposits   of   public 
units.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  it  ha5  been  the  practice  of  many 
public  officials  to  invest  substantial 
amounts  of  public  funds  in  accounts 
■A-ith  savings  and  loan  associations. 
These  accounts  in  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations were  opened  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  $15,000  account 
insurance  coverage  available  from  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  applied  to  each  separate 
purpose  fund  placed  by  a  single  pubUc 
official  in  one  institution,  even  though 
that  official  placed  several  separate  pur- 
pose funds  in  that  same  institution.  For 
example,  if  a  coimty  treasurer  placed  in 
one  insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 


tion a  $15,000  county  highway  fund,  a 
$15,000  county  school  fund,  and  a  $15,000 
county  welfare  fund,  all  in  his  official 
custody,  he  assumed  that  the  total  was 
insured  up  to  $45,000. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  issued  new  rcgulation.s  to 
clarify  the  insurance  coverage  uf  ac- 
counts. These  regulations  were  efftctive 
September  1,  1967  but  coexist  with  the 
foi-mer  insurance  regulations  until  April 
15,  1968.  The  revised  regulations  provide 
that  money  held  by  law  in  the  custody 
of  a  single  official  of  a  public  body  are 
limited  to  an  aggregate  of  $15,noo  insur- 
ance if  placed  in  savings  accounts  in  a 
single  savings  and  loan  association  re- 
gardless of  the  purpose  for  wiiich  the 
moneys  are  designated.  In  the  example 
given  above,  this  would  mean  only  S15.- 
000  of  the  investment  by  the  county 
treasurer  would  be  insured. 

The  situation  has  caused  s.ome  public 
officials  to  take  steps  toward  withdraw- 
ing public  moneys  from  some  savings  and 
loan  associations  on  or  before  .^pril  15 
in  order  to  bring  the  amount  maintained 
in  savings  accounts  in  a  single  institution 
within  a  level  more  consonant  with  the 
$15,000  maximum  insurance  coverage.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  result  will  be 
a  net  withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  system.  This  in  turn  would 
cause  money  for  home  and  apartment 
construction  and  ownership  transfer  to 
become  still  tighter  at  a  time  when  the 
supply  of  such  money  is  already  tight. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  drive  to  still 
higher  levels  mortgage  interest  rates  that 
are  already  high. 

The  Congress  along  with  the  admin- 
istration should  insure  that  no  addi- 
tional source  of  funds  is  lost  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  Public  imit 
funds  are  an  important  source  of  money 
supply  for  many  of  our  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
public  interest  is  best  served  by  main- 
taining the  availability  of  these  moneys. 
Enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
will  make  any  shifting  of  funds  unnec- 
essary because  it  will  provide  insurance 
coverage  for  all  public  unit  funds  in  sav- 
ings accounts  in  one  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation, under  regulatory  power  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  safe- 
guard the  financial  soundness  of  any 
single  institution  by  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  public  funds  it  may  hold  in 
savings  accounts.  The  bill  would  likewise 
provide  the  same  insurance  coverage  for 
public  unit  funds  deposited  in  a  single 
bank  having  deposits  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  revised  regu- 
lations have  been  issued  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  that  ap- 
ply to  FDIC-insured  public  unit  depos- 
its in  a  single  bank  the  same  rules  as 
apply  to  FSLIC-insured  public  unit  sav- 
ings accounts  in  a  savings  and  loan  a.'^- 
sociation. 

The  danger  of  a  siiifting  of  such  bank 
deposits  may  not  be  as  great  as  the  dan- 
ger of  shifting  of  savings  accounts  ir. 
savings  and  loan  associations,  however. 
because  many  public  unit  deposits  in 
banks  are  secured  by  collateral  pledged 
by  the  bank  for  such  deposits,  usually  for 
the  excess  of  the  deposit  over  FDIC  in- 
surance coverage.  Savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  not  allowed  to  pledge  col- 


lateral for  public  unit  savings  accounts, 
because  of  the  theory  that  all  holders 
of  the  same  class  of  .savin.es  accounts 
must  receive  equal  treatment  and  none 
can  be  preferred  over  others. 

In  the  event  of  failure  of  a  collateral- 
ized bank  account,  the  collateral  is  cred- 
ited to  that  account  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  pay  it  out.  This,  therefore,  de- 
creases by  the  amount  of  the  collateral 
so  applied  the  bank  assets  left  to  reim- 
bur.se  FDIC  for  its  payout  cf  tlie  pro- 
ceed.s  of  depo.sit  Insurance.  But  by  u.se  of 
lollateral.  the  public  unit  depo.Mt  is  fully 
safeguarded  even  though  the  depasit  ex- 
ceeds the  insurance  coverage  applicable 
to  the  deposit. 

Tlierefoie.  granting  full  in.surance  cov- 
erage to  a  collateralized  deposit  will 
make  the  collateral  available  to  reim- 
bur,se  FDIC  tor  insurance  proceed  pay- 
outs along  with  other  assets  of  the  bank. 
So  FDIC's  net  in.surance  risk  exixiisure 
remains  .substantially  unchanged,  w-hen 
payouts  arc  offset  by  reimbur.stment  from 
assets. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  result 
in  overloading  any  demand  on  insurance 
reserves  in  either  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.<^urance  CoiT>oration. 
It  will  bring  stabiUty  to  the  holding  of 
public  uni  funds  in  both  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  banks. 

Since  April  15  is  clo.se  at  hand,  time 
is  of  the  essence  and,  therefore,  I  urge 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  to  move  expeditiously  in  its 
consideration   of  this  propcsal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  'S.  "29591  to  increa.se  in.sur- 
ance of  .savings  and  loan  accounts  and 
bank  deposits  of  public  units,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2959 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representcitiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
second  sentence  of  section  401(b)  of  the 
National  Housing  .Act.  as  .amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1724(b)  I.  IS  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  ".  for  the  jnirpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  Insured 
account,";   and 

I  2)  by  striking  out  tlie  jjeriod  .md  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '  .  and  the 
dollar  limitations  imposed  by  this  .Act  shall 
not  be  .ipplicable  to  ..ny  such  insured  mem- 
ber, but  the  cor[xjr.':tlon  may  oy  regulation 
limit  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
invested  in  insured  institutions." 

(bi  Tlie  third  sentence  of  section  3tm)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as 
.imended   1 12  U.S.C.  1813  (m»  i,  is  .imended — 

ill  by  striking  out  '.  lor  the  purpose  of 
cietermlning  the  amount  of  the  insured  de- 
Dosits.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  ;.nd  insert- 
.!ig  n\  lieu  ihcreof  the  fojlowing:  '  .  and  the 
dollar  limit.'itlons  imposed  by  this  .Act  shall 
.'ict  be  .iprlicable  to  any  such  insured 
depositor." 

APPOINTMENT,  PROMOTION,  SEP- 
ARATION. AND  RETIREMENT  OP 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OP 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
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reCar.  of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  ti'.e  appouitmcnt.  promotion,  separa- 
tion, and  retirement  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
a  letter  from  the  ActiiiK  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce,  touetlier  with  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  and  a  .section-by-sec- 
tion analvsis  prepared  by  him.  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter,  state- 
ment, and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  RrroRD 

The  bill  S  J960'  to  provide  for  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retnfmei'.t  of  comnu.ssiotied  officers  ni  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purpo.ses.  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Macnuson.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Th.e  letter,  statement,  and  section-by- 
sect:oir  analy.sis.  presented  by  Mr  Mao 
NtsiiN   Xi'c  as  follows: 

The   Secrehry    of   Commehice. 
Washtnrjtfrt.  O C.  Januanj  15,  1968. 
Hon    Hi:bert  H.  Hvmphrey. 
Prt'sidrrit  of  f'lf  Siriatr. 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dt;.\R  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  oi  a  dr.ift  bill  "To  provide  for 
the  .ippulnunent  pr'imoti  jii,  sepnratlon.  and 
retirement  of  ComnilssloneU  Officers  of  the 
Eiivliiinmental  Science  Service.^  Administra- 
tion, .ind  for  utlier  purposes."  and  four  copies 
of  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  and  a 
section  by  secti.in  inalysls. 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Legislative  Program  lor  the  90th 
Cont;ress.  ana  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Admmistrat.ons  program,  'here  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  oresent^tion  of  this  jiroposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Simply  stated,  this  proposal  provides  a 
basic  charter  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of 
the  Envlrtinnienial  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  based  substan- 
ttallv  on  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Commissioned  Officers"  Act  of  1948.  as  .imend- 
ed.  the  basic  charter  of  the  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps  which,  bv  virtue  of  Reorganlza- 
'lon  Plan  No,  2  of  1965.  became  the  Com- 
missioned Officer  Corps  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  .Administration. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  that 
this  propMsul  will  provide  a  significant  lu- 
cre.ise  in  the  pilective  utilization  of  the  of- 
ficer corps  while  at  the  same  time  enhancing 
the  attractiveness  of  the  corps  as  a  career 
for  professionally  .qualified  officers. 

Enactment    of    this    proposal    would   cause 
lltt'.e  or  no  increase  In  the  budgetary  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard    J.    Samuels. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Enclosures. 

Statement  of  Pi-rpose  and  Need 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1965  con- 
solidated the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  We.uher  Bureau  to  forni  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  .Vrtminlstratlon  Sub- 
sequent action  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce added  the  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Labor  itory  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards ti  the  new  Administration 

In  this  message  transmitting  the  Reor- 
gani.  alion  Plan  to  Congress.  V.  e  President 
stated  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  will  become  commis- 
sioned   officers    of    the    Administration    and 


may  serve  at  tlie  dl.'.cretl<in  (if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  throughout  the  Administra- 
tion' 

I'ursuant  to  the  new  and  expanded  role  of 
the  commissioned  officers  In  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  appointed  an 
.■\dvl6ory  Committee  of  illstlngulshed  and 
Knowledgeable  iltizens  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  review  the  function  of 
the  ComnUssloned  Officer  Corps  wUhln  the 
.•\dnilnlstratlon;  the  iralnlne  ami  educational 
needs  of  the  Corps;  career  plaiuilng  for  the 
I'orps;  and  the  relationship  between  i  Ivlllan 
.ind  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Adrnln- 
i.stration 

After  detailed  study  and  lengthy  discus- 
sion the  Committee  concluded  that  "a  com- 
missioned officer  corps  offers  the  best  mecha- 
nl.'.ni  for  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  (the 
Administration)  In  meeting  certain  of  its 
worldwide  res[K>nsiblUles  In  the  cnvlronmen- 
:al  .sciences  " 

The  Advisory  Committee  also  c  included 
that  e.xlstlng  legislation  does  not  clearly  de- 
dne  the  establishment.  responsibilities, 
duties,  procedures,  and  benefits  of  the  Com- 
missioned Officer  Corps,  and  It  made  specific 
recommendations  for  legislation  therefor. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  which  would  be  explicit 
with  respect  to  autlioritv  lor  the  operation 
ol  the  Corps  and  yet  bro.idly  written  to  allow 
for  administrative  operating  prcK'edure^  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
The  purp.  .se  of  this  mil  is  to  implement 
the  rcconunendfttlons  of  the  .^dvi.^orv  Com- 
mittee and  to  gatlier  into  one  comprehensive 
Act  all  biisio  provisions  ol  law  that  rrlnte  to 
the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration. 
Recognizing  the  need  to  fusiire  orderly 
growth  of  the  Corps  while  at  the  same  ilm.e 
maintaining  a  desirable  distribution  of  rank. 
and  experience,  the  C..immlttee  recom- 
mended, and  this  BUI  Implements  such  rec- 
ommendation that  the  existing  limitation 
allowing  original  appoliumenr  of  officers 
onlv  up  through  the  L^ade  of  lieutenant  be 
revised  to  permit  initial  appointment  in  all 
grades  through  captain. 

Takltig  into  account  the  enlarged  respon- 
sibilities, the  projected  high  percentage  of 
advanced  degree  holders,  the  overall  profes- 
sional competence  of  the  Corps,  and  the  need 
to  provide  a  more  attractive  career  develop- 
ment prograni  in  order  to  retain  competent 
officers,  the  Committee  recommended  the 
existing  restriction  on  the  number  of  tem- 
p<irary  promotions  be  removed  This  recom- 
mendation has  been  implemented  In  this  Bill 
by  providing  that  oiticers  serving  in  any  per- 
manent t;rade  may  be  temporarily  promoted 
one  grade  when  such  promotion  is  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  and  in  the  liest  in- 
terest of  the  Administration 

Tlie  Committee  recommended  that  a 
clearly  defined  procedure  be  established  for 
the  promotion,  selcction-oiu.  and  separation 
of  otScers,  based  on  qualifications  and  merit. 
The  recommendation  has  been  incorporated 
in  this  Bill  through  the  provision  of  specific 
sections  covering  promotions,  separations, 
and  retirements. 

The  Committee  also  recommended,  and 
this  Bill  provides,  a  provision  lor  transfer  of 
officers  between  the  Administration  and  the 
armed  forces  In  view  cif  the  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Administration,  this  Bill 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  detail  officers  to  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations  when  such  detail 
is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

In  Consideration  of  the  increased  mission, 
responsibilities  and  educational  requirements 
imposed  on  the  Corps,  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  m(.<re  attractive  career  de\eiopment 
progr.im  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  quali- 
fied officers,  it  n:is  considered  necessary  by 
the  Committee  that  a  more  atlequate  educa- 
tion and  training  program  be  established. 
This  Bill  c  .ntTlns  provision :  for  ouch  a  pro- 
rr.im 


Tills  Bill  also  Includes  provisions  which 
would  put  officers  of  the  Corps  more  nearly 
on  a  parity  with  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
with  respect  to  certain  rigiits  and  benefits, 
thereby  Implementing  anotlier  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  tlie 
wartime  status  of  ilie  Corps  be  clarilied 
'Iliis  Bin  estnbllsiied  inechniii.^nis  whereby 
officers  of  the  Corps  can  be  effectively  iitl- 
ll/.ed  m  peacetime  and  wartime  in  behalf  of 
the  national  defense. 

The  renudnliig  provisions  of  this  BUI  are 
intended  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  to  provide 
general  authority  rel.itlng  to  tlie  manage- 
ment iind  operation  of  the  Corps. 

Environmentai.    SriKVfE    Sr.Rviri-s    Adminis- 
TR.VIION    C<lMMI.'5SI()NrD   Officfr   Corps    .Xct 

OF   1968:   SECTio.v-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis  of 
liiE  Bill 

The  list  of  Definitions  as  used  In  .section 
2  of  the  Bill  shall  apply  throtighout  the  sec- 
tional analysis  Win  re  pertinent.  )).<ren- 
thetlcal  expressions,  inrwl,  (old),  and  (mod- 
ified), are  used  to  denote,  respectively, 
whether  sections  of  the  bill  are  new  author- 
ity, essentially  unchanged  old  authority,  or 
old  authority  that  is  changed  a  sigiUftcant 
amount.  The  bill  is  based  prlmarllv  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned 
Officers'  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Section  1:  Tills  section  states  the  li.tme 
of  the  Act  It  corresponds  i.i  section  1  of  Uje 
Act  of  June  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  297 1,  as 
amended,  which  was  cited  .is  the  Coast  and 
CJeodi-^tlc  .Survey  Commissioned  Officers'  Act 
of  1948.  In  the  title  of  the  present  Act.  "Com- 
missioned Officer  Corps"  is  used  in  place  of 
"Commissioned  Officers'"  in  view  of  the  many 
jjrovlslons  within  the  Act  that  relate  to  the 
Corps  .'.s  an  entity. 

Dt-finitions 
Section  2:  This  section  (new)  assimilates 
dertnitions  of  title  10.  United  St:ites  Code, 
(".^rmed  Forces")  to  this  Act  Detiiiitlons 
Ustetl  m  the  section  are  intended  to  sup- 
plement or  be  substituted  for  the  definitions 
in  title  10. 

.ti/f/io'-tiafion  for  Corps 
Section  3(a):  This  subsection  (modified) 
establishes  "he  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
of  ESSA  .ind  specifies  that  gr.ides  of  officers 
within  the  Corps  shall  ccrrcspond  to  crades 
authorized  commissioned  otlicers  of  'lie  Navy. 
Although  ttie  Commissioned  Officers  Corps 
dates  back  to  the  Act  of  May  22.  1917  (40 
Stat.  87)  specific  .luthorlty  for  the  Corps  has 
been  found  only  in  annual  appropriation 
acts 

(b)  TlUs  subsection  (new)  authorizes  tlie 
.Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  the  ■au- 
thorized number"  of  commissioned  officers 
on  the  active  list  In  K3SA,  thus  permitting 
timely  changing  of  the  size  of  the  Corps, 
within  budgetary  and  fiscal  limitations,  to 
meet  the  varying  requirements  imposed  by 
such  changeable  factors  as  completion  of  new 
ship  construction,  the  resignation  or  retire- 
ment of  officers,  and  the  seasonal  availability 
of  officer  candidates,  secretarial  authority  to 
establish  t'le  size  of  the  Corpc  would  pro- 
vide optimum  utilization  of  the  AdnUnistra- 
tlons  manpower  in  the  execution  of  its 
progrnms. 

(c)  This  subsection  .  modified  i  establishes 
the  distribution  in  permanent  grades  of  offi- 
cers on  the  active  list,  excluding  officers  car- 
ried as  additional  numbers  In  grade,  by  au- 
thorizing the  maximum  number  r  f  otiicers. 
by  percentage,  holding  each  grade  i.n  a  jjer- 
manent  basis  from  ensign  through  rear  .id- 
mlral.  It  is  derived  from  authontv  contained 
in  33  use  853aia). 

For  purposes  of  clarity  only,  percentages 
have  been  substituted  lor  the  ratios  u.=Pd  in 
the  past  An  authorized  percentage  i^f  rear 
admirals  is  established  for  the  first  time 
in  this  Act  to  provide  :.n  appropriate  grade 
.md   compensation    for   positions   of   extr.ior- 


dinary  rrsponslbilitles  In  the  past,  slat- 
utorv'authorltv  provided  the  officer  ci.rps  two 
rear  "admiral  positions  In  the  i.ffices  of  Di- 
rector and  Deputv  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Tho.se  offices,  abolished  by 
Reorganization  Pl.in  No.  2  of  1965  which  es- 
tablished ESSA.  were  equivalent  to  about  one 
percent  of  the  Corps  .vtrength;  the  new  value 
of  0'-'.T  i)prcent  of  the  Corps  lor  rear  admiral 
(Upper  half)  and  0  50  percent  for  reur  ad- 
miral (lower  half)  add  up  to  0.75  percent 
used  by  the  armed  forces.  1  he  iiercentage 
allotleci  rear  admirals  is  compei:s;iicd  icr  by 
using  "the  remaining  percent'"  In  the  grade 

of  ensign.  ,^       ,.  ^ 

(d)  This  subsection  >  old )  prescribes  the 
method  of  handling  Iractlons  when  com- 
puting the  number  of  olfirers  authorized  In 
each  gr.ide  as  prescribed  m  .Mibsection  3(c). 
It  is  derived  from  and  issentially  the  same 
as  authority  contained  in  33  USC  853a(b). 

(C)  Thi.- subsection  loUl)  provides  that  nn 
officer  ^hall  not  be  reduced  in  grade  or  pay 
,  r  sejiarated  due  to  compv.iatl.  ns  prescribed 
in  subsection  3(c).  It  Is  derived  Irom  and 
identical  to  authority  contained  m  33  USC 
853a(C). 

(fi  This  sub.scclion  (oUli  specihcs  'hat 
vacancies  need  not  be  filled  and  that  ■, a- 
cancies  nuiv  be  considered  to  exist  at  lower 
grades  in  u'eu  of  those  atl'.horh'ed  in  subsec- 
tion 3(c).  It  is  derived  irom  an<i  identical 
to  authority  cont.aiiu'd  in  33  USC  853a(di. 

(gi  This  subsection  (Old)  authorizes  the 
number  of  ollicers  on  active  duly  to  bo  tem- 
porarily exceeded  providing  the  average 
number  on  duty  Uurint:  the  iisctil  yenr  shall 
not  exceed  the  numbrr  iircscrlbid  by  the 
Secretnrv.  It  is  derived  from  and  essentially 
the  same  as  authority  contained  In  33  USC 

853a le). 

Officer  Prrsn.iv-'l   Bnara 

Section  4:  This  section  (modified)  estab- 
lishes an  Officer  Personnel  Board  to  provide 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing promotions  and  other  personnel  actions 
relating  to  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps. 
It  is  derived  from  :ind  fssentially  the  same  as 
authontv  contained  in  33  USC  853r.  Changes 
include  the  designation  of  the  Board  as  "Of- 
ficer Personnel  Board"  to  di.stingulsh  it  from 
other  iHTSonncl  Ijoards  v.hlch  may  be  set 
up  within  the  Administration;  the  require- 
ment tliat  Board  members  be  in  the  "per- 
manent grade  of  captain"  on  the  active  list; 
and  the  addition  to  the  Board  nienitaershlp 
of  "such  (.ther  Administration  <  Hicials  as  he 
deems  desirable."  The  word  "gr.ade"  is  used 
instead  of  "rank"  to  be  consistent  with  slml- 
l.ir  usage  in  title  10  and  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  "Commander"  was  changed  to 
".'aptoln"  V-ecause  it  is  not  deemed  appropri- 
ate lor  officers  of  the  lower  tirade  to  be  on  a 
board  which  will  make  recommendations 
concerning  ollicer.s  senior  to  themselves. 

In  the  past  wlien  the  Corps  v.as  small  and 
the  number  of  officers  m  the  headquarters 
area  was  limited,  it  w;<s  lelt  necessary  to  in- 
clude commanders  as  a  source  (jf  members  of 
the  Board.  Henceforth,  the  size  of  the  Corps 
will  provide  i:  sufficient  number  of  experi- 
enced captains  for  the  Board.  In  view  of  the 
expanded  role  of  ESSA  pursuant  to  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  2  of  19C5.  the  phrase,  "and 
such  other  Administration  officials  as  he 
deems  desirable."  v.as  added  to  provide  the 
Secretary  authority  to  appoint  to  the  Board 
civilian  '  members  of  the  Administration 
whose  administrative  and  professional  back- 
grounds can  ettectively  supplement  liie  back- 
grounds o:  officer  niember.s 

.SPPOINTMENTS 

QualificatioT.s 
Section  5:  This  section  i  modified)  sets  out 
the  qualifications  required  for  appointment 
to  anv  grade.  It  adds  a  requirement  concern- 
ing citizenship  which  was  not  included  in 
the  authontv  contained  in  33  USC  854  from 
which  this  derives.  It  is  similar  to  the  quali- 
fications required  by  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  language  Is  deemed  .ippropriate  for  any 


and  all  appointments,  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, original  or  for  promotion  purposes. 
Permanent  appointvjent 
Section  6:  This  section  (oldi  establishes 
the  procedure  for  making  permanent  ap- 
pointments of  officers.  It  covers  permanent 
original  appointments  und  permanent  ap- 
pointments for  promotion.  Permanent  :.p- 
pointments  are  presently  made  in  accfirdance 
with  authority  contained  m  33  USC  853iiai. 
from  which  this  derives. 

Temporary  iippomtinrnts 
Section  7(a)  :  This  subsection  loldi  estab- 
lishes the  procedure  for  making  temporary 
appointments  ol  oflicers.  It  covers  temporary 
original  api>oinimcnts  .uid  temporary  ;ip- 
pointments  in  connection  with  temporary 
promotions.  The  expre.ssion  "the  President 
alfme"  has  been  ch.mged  i  '  "the  President" 
to  eliminate  the  poiisible  :nterpret.(tio:i  that 
he  cannot  delegate  such  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retarv.  Temporary  appointments  are  presently 
made  in  accord;ince  with  authorlly  contained 
in  33  USC  b53J-l.  irom  wliich  this  derives. 

(b)  This  subsection  ( new  i  is  intended  to 
positively  assert  the  otherwise  implied  au- 
Ihririty  that  an  appointing  officer  can  vacate 
any  appointment  that  he  i:^  lawlully  entitled 
to  make.  It  is  similar  to  statutory  provisions 
of  the  armed  lorccs  (e.g.  14  USC  'JUiei;  10 
USC  3447(c)  ). 

(c)  This  subsection  inewi  is  a  savuigs 
clau.se  intended  to  prevent  injury  to  officers 
serving  under  lempor.iry  appointments.  It  is 
similar  to  statutory  provisions  iif  the  armed 
forces  (e.g.  14  USC  214(d);   10  USC  55961  fi  )  . 

Oriqmal  appcivtPirvt 
Section  iiiai:  This  subsection  (modified) 
auUioriz.es  original  appointments,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  to  be  made  in  .^11 
grades  up  to  and  including  captain.  It  is  an 
expansion  of  the  authority  contained  m  33 
USC  853t(a),  which  autli(,rizes  "onginal  ap- 
pointments" in  the  lowest  three  ^Tades  ( not 
specified  to  be  restricte<t  to  permanent  ap- 
pointments) and  in  33  USC  853j-](a)  which 
authorizes  "temporary  appointment"  in  the 
grade  of  ensign.  It  is  intended  to  encourage 
qualified,  experienced  personnel  to  Join  tliC 
Commissioned  Officer  Corps  by  insunng  ade- 
quate  status    (higher   grades i    and   starting 

pay. 

(b)  This  subsection  ( niodlfied)  specifies 
that  each  newlv  appointed  otlicer  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  an  evaluation  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, be  placed  on  the  lineal  list  in  an  ap- 
propriate position  and  credited  with  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  venrs  of  service  for  the 
purpose  of  basic  pay.  The  subsection  derives 
from  and  is  an  er.-pan'-ion  of  authority  con- 
tained m  33  USC  853t(b)  and  (c). 

Although  present  authority  specifies  '.hat 
placement  on  the  Uneal  list  shall  be  on  the 
liasis  of  qualifications,  such  placement  is 
limited  to  the  lowest  throe  vrades  and  basic 
pay  is  statutorily  .33  USC  fi53t(Ci)  limited 
v.'ithout  due  consideration  (,f  the  qualifica- 
tions of  individual  appointees.  Thus,  regard- 
less of  an  individual's  merit,  he  is  limited 
to  one  and  one-half  year's  credit  for  pay  if 
ho  falls  anywhere  on  the  lineal  list  within 
the  lieutenant  (junior  trade i  zone  and. 
similiarly,  to  "hrre  yearv  ■  redit  anvwhc-m 
within  the  lieutenant  i-one 

To  attract  qualified,  experienced  officer 
candidates  from  scientific  .uid  engineering 
fields  related  to  the  functions  (,f  this  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  de.'^irable  to  have  the  stat- 
utory nexibUlty  provided  by  this  section. 
With  such  flexibility  it  will  be  possible  to 
appoint  each  new  officer  to  a  position  com- 
jnen.-.urate  with  his  educntioual  :.nd  profc=- 
siona'  'oackground. 

Date  of  appointment:  oath  of  office 
.Section  &ia):  This  subsection  mew)  pre- 
scribes the  effective  date  of  arielnal  appoint- 
ments of  officers.  The  determination  of  such 
date  Is  not  now  specifically  covered  oy 
statute. 


(b)  This  subjection  ■  modified  i  jjrescrlbes 
tiie  tflective  date  of  promotions.  It  Is  de- 
rived from  authority  cont.dned  in  33  USC 
854a-2.  The  reference  to  pay  and  allowances 
contained  llierein  is  now  considered  unnec- 
essarv  because  such  pay  is  covered  in  title  37. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Tills  subsection  (modined)  provides 
that  an  officer  who  has  served  continuously 
m  E.SSA  need  not  resubscrlbe  to  the  oath 
unless  the  Secret.iry  determines  tliat  a  new 
oath  IS  required  in'the  public  interest  The 
elimination  of  the  requirement  lor  a  new 
oath  each  time  ;;n  officer  is  promoted  would, 
in  lact.  lessen  administrative  complexity  and 
obvi.ite  any  possibility  of  an  officer  ivU  being 
eligible  lor  pay  an<l  allowances  lor  a  p.trticu- 
iar  gr.ide  because  of  some  technical  oversiglit 
in  exectning  or  lailmg  to  execute  an  .^dmiii- 
istr:iiive  document.  It  is  similar  to  5  USC 
2iJ05  (a)  and  (b). 


I'F.OMOTION 

PrrTinncnt  piomoti'm 
Section  10:  This  section  (modified)  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  permanent  pro- 
motions shall  be  made.  It  Is  derued  from  au- 
thority contained  in  33  USC  853h.  Changes 
h.ne  Ijcpu  nrule  m  wording  to  include  pro- 
motion to  all  t,rades  above  ensign  instead  iA 
above  lietitenant  (junior  grade  i  :o  as  not  to 
impair  or  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Board,  the  Administration,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  President  in  regard  to  pro- 
motion "from  ensign  to  lieutenant  (Junior 
gr.ide).  The  reference  to  "permanent  grade" 
ii.is  been  ehmini.Ud  and  the  v.'ords  "perma- 
nent appoiiitment"  have  been  used  to  con- 
form witli  phraseology  preferred  by  the  Navy, 
leg.,  10  USC  5780  i .  Permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  will  be  made  under 
regulati'iiis  prescribed  by  the  Secret  .ry. 

Section  11(a):  Tliis  subsection  (  modified  i 
.-tates  that  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  perma- 
nent appoiiiiments,  and  that  a  vacancy  exist- 
ing at  a  higher  grade  may  be  filled  by  a 
permanent  .ippointment  i.t  that  grade  or  any 
lower  grade.  It  is  derived  from  authority  con- 
tained in  33  USC  853a  (d)  and  it  supplements 
section  3lf)  of  this  Act.  Tlie  v.-ords  "may  l;e 
filled"  determine  that  it  ;s  not  necessary  to 
iill  such  vacancy. 

(b)  This  subsection  (old)  authorizes  the 
promotion  of  oflicers  wlio  have  completed 
long  terms  of  ser.ice  and  who  are  fuliy  'luali- 
lied  for  ijrwinotion  except  that  vacancies  are 
not  available.  It  is  derived  Irom  and  identical 
in  purpose  to  aulhority  contained  m  33  USC 
853c,  d  and  eiai.  Tlie  subsection  is  similar 
iU  purpose  t.j  aulhority  vested  in  the  armed 
iorces  (e.g.,  U)  USC  329yib)  ). 

The  l.inguasje  has  been  changed  lor  the 
purpo.se  of  clai-.fication  and  con.>i.iteucy.  Pro- 
motion to  captain  IS  authorized  at  28  years 
instead  of  30  years,  to  oe  cons.stent  with  the 
.seven-vear  mic-rvalb  required  lor  promotion 
to  lower  grades:  and  the  prMnoiion  of  en- 
signs has  been  changed  iroin  mandatory  to 
permissive  :-ubject  to  meeting  qualilicatioii 
requirements  lor  the  iiext  higher  grade  In  the 
same  iashion  required  lor  all  promotions. 
Promotions  under  this  subsection  are  discre- 
tionary. 

This"  subsection  provides  an  opportunity 
to  promot3  fully  qualified  officers  at  certain 
iixed  anniversary  dates,  dates  which  repre- 
sent length  of  service  greatly  exceeding  that 
at  which  offlc-rs  would  no.-n-illy  be  pro- 
moted. Less  tli..n  iuliy  qu'.uiied  officers 
would,  under  nornml  circumstances,  be  elim- 
inated throui-'h  selection-out  procedures 
prior  to  these  \ear  points  lor  having  failed  to 
be  promoted  after  liaving  been  considered  a 
number  of  times.  This  subsection  confers  no 
right  to  promotion,  merely  the  opportunity 
when,  because  of  economic  or  other  circum- 
stances the  Corps  is  at  lull  strength  and 
no  vacancies  occur  over  extremely  long 
periods. 

This  provision  has  little  relevance  at   the 
present  time  because  of  career  advancement 
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and  the  shortage  In  the  number  of  avdll- 
Able  officers  However.  In  other  times  in  ordor 
to  keep  the  proper  balance  in  the  various 
ranks  or  gr:tdes.  It  is  appropriate  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  career  progression 

Th«  subsection  further  states  that  such 
promotions  shall  ft'.l  vacancies  If  vacancies 
exist  and  that  extra  numbers  In  atrade  shall 
b«  created  If  vacancies  do  not  exist,  thus 
stating  explicitly  conditions  that  have  been 
implied  in  the  paat. 

Tc^nporary  promotiom 

SecUon  12(ai  This  subsection  inewi 
prescribes  that  temporary  promotions  shall 
be  made  only  by  selection  from  officers  hold- 
ing permanent  appolntment.s  In  the  next 
■.ower  gr.ide  By  authorizing  jn!y  a  one-grade 
promotion,  it  prohibits  mdl.scrimlnate  .suc- 
■esstve  lemporiry  promotions  of  an  Individ- 
ual officer  .md  provides  a  more  stable  struc- 
ture for  the  Corps  .\s  In  the  case  of  perma- 
nent promotions  i  see  section  Id.  promo- 
tions of  officers  up  to  and  including  captain 
shall  be  upon  recommendation  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Board,  and  promotion  to  flag  rank 
ihall  be  in  .i.  ■(  rrtunce  Aith  reci'mmenda- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

ibi  This  subsection  i  old  i  provides  that 
a  quallfled  ensign  may  be  given  a  temporary 
promotion' to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
^ade)  whenever  a  vacancy  exists  In  that 
>r  a  higher  grade  It  Is  derived  from  au- 
thority conralned  in  33  USC  853J-libi 

ici  This  subsection  i  modified)  provides 
for  "he  temporary  promotion  of  any  officer 
who  IS  assigned  duties  of  greater  responsibil- 
ity than  would  normally  be  expected  of  him 
at  his  permanent  grade  The  subsection  is 
derived  from  authority  contained  in  33  CSC 
963J-1C1  Wording  changes  have  been  made 
to  let  this  subsection  conform  grammatically 
with  the  preceding  subsection  and  to  clarify 
the  purpose  and  duration  of  such  promo- 
tions 

The  present  sr.iturory  limit  itKm  '33  USC 
853J  1  iCi  1  of  such  temporary  appointments 
to  1  J  percent  of  the  total  Corps  has  been 
deleted  .is  unnecessarily  restrictive  .x:  times 
It  U  neces3.ir,'  ind  .idvuntageous  to  the  .Ad- 
ministration to  usalgn  officers  with  special 
L-upalJllKies  til  p.,sit.j;i.=  of  'i.ius'ial  re:-,p<jii- 
*lbUUy  This  Ti.iy  be  due  to  .i  peculiar  match 
of  officer  ind  Job  or  It  .mav  be  due  to  an  In- 
sufficient number  of  officers  m  ,i  grade  to  tlU 
all  the  issigixments  necesaary  In  both  cases, 
the  officer  Is  asked  to  perform  at  a  level  of 
responsibility  that  Is  higher  .ind  more  de- 
manding than  13  nurmallv  asked  of  officers 
of  h:s  permanent  grade  In  fairness  to  such 
officers  and  to  the  .Administration  -is  a  whole, 
such  assignment  of  officers  should  be  com- 
pensated by  temporary  Increases  in  grade. 
The  number  ;>i  such  temporary  appointments 
13  not  a  function  of  the  Corps  ~lze;  it  is 
rather  a  function  of  .AdmlnlstraUon  needs 
and  as  such,  should  be  contr'illed  by  man- 
agement considerations  that  uike  Into  ac- 
count the  overai;  needs  of  the  .Administra- 
tion's programs  i  It  is  noted  that  m  the 
senate  Hearings  on  PL  87  233  a  Member  of 
Congress  suggested  the  Ij  percent  limita- 
tion represented  an  unwarranted  restriction  ■ 

rhis  subsection  also  provides  for  the  tem- 
porary promotion  of  officers  to  the  grade  of 
rear  idmlra;  lower  halfi  It  speclhes  that 
the  number  of  temporary  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  rear  .wlmiral  i  lower  halfi  shall  be 
limited  to  I)  25  percent  of  the  authorized 
number  of  officers  in  the  Corps,  except  that, 
in  the  Secretarv  s  discretion,  the  number  of 
teniporirv  ;,  r^ni'ifion.'.  '<>  re.ir  idmir  il  mav 
be  augmented  by  substituting  temporary 
promotions  for  the  permanent  promotions 
to  rear  admiral  authorized  under  section 
3ici  'Tf  t.ils  .Act. 

Temporary  promotion  to  flag  or  general 
ranks  is  authorized  in  the  armed  forces  In 
the  Navy  temporary  promotion  to  rear  ad- 
miral 13  authorized  for  officers  serving  .as 
Bureau  Chiefs   >  10  USC  5133)    and   for  cer- 


tain other  positions  of  responsibility  (10 
use  3981  J  In  the  .Air  K'T'-e  tFm[M>rir\  pro- 
motion to  general  rank  m»y  be  used  to  fill 
vancancles    i  10   USC  84421 

Length  of  tervice  for  promotion  and 
prr-cedence 

Section  13  This  section  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  length  of  .service  shall  be 
determined  for  promotion  and  precedence. 

lai  This  subsection  i  modified t  Is  identi- 
cal to  authority  contained  In  33  USC  853f 
with  the  exception  that  "whose  position  on 
the  lineal  list  has  been  lowered  by  adnilnis- 
iratlve  .ictinn  '  has  be.-n  substituted  lor  who 
has  lost  numbers,  as  Mi{)re  meaningful,  the 
word  "precedence"  has  been  added  to  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  dpt«rrnliiing  the  rank- 
ing of  officers,  and  the  phrising  of  the  sub- 
section h.is  been  .hanged  to  emphasize  its 
contents 

ibi  This  subsection  imodlhedi  is  derived 
from  authorltv  contained  m  ,!3  USC  a54a. 
The  words  for  officers  appointt'd  after  June 
30.  1922,  '  are  deleted  as  no  .onger  necessary: 
the  word  precedence"  has  been  added  lor 
the  purpoee  stated  above  in  section  lai.  and 
pro\  ision  has  been  made  to  count  serMce 
credited  under  section  8i  bl . 

Section  14iai  This  subsection  (newi  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  an  ufflcer'.s  dale 
■)f  rank  shall  be  determined. 

ibi  This  subsection  imotllfledi  prescribes 
that  precedence  shall  be  m  accordance  with 
dates  of  rank  The  ranking  of  ESSA  officers 
.imong  themselves  has  nut  been  explicitly 
tied  to  their  dates  of  rank  in  the  p;vst  The 
ranking  of  ESSA  officers  among  military  offi- 
cers IS  derived  from  authority  contained  in 
33  USC  856. 

REVOCATION.      -.El'ARATloN       Kf.TIREMENr 

Rct'iX-ation 

Section  15  This  section  i  modified)  au- 
thorizes the  revocation  of  .in  officer's  com- 
mission during  his  urst  three  yeius  It  is  com- 
parable to  authority  contained  in  33  USC 
853eibi  and  853tiai  The  revocation  of  a 
c  >mmlsslon  has  been  limited  to  the  grades 
iif  ensign,  lieutenant  Junior  ^rade),  and 
lieutenant  as  these  ha  .■•  been  the  only  grades 
in  which  original  .ippomtmcnts  have  been 
authorized.  In  this  new  Act  original  appoint- 
ment Is  .luthonzed  In  .ill  grades,  and.  to  be 
consistent  the  revocation  authority  must  be 
extended  to  all  tirades  The  section  is  .similar 
to  provisions  of  the  armed  forces  ^eg.  10 
USC  3814  1 . 

Se-pardfion  !0t  /uifurc  ol  promotion 

Section  16ta)  :  This  subsection  provides  for 
the  removal  from  active  duty,  by  discharge  or 
retirement,  of  officers  who  have  failed  twice 
to  be  selected  for  promotion.  It  is  patterned 
on  14  USC  282.  283(ai.  and  '285  i  Coast 
Guard  I  Existing  law  i33  USC  853gi  provides 
for  the  selection  out  of  undesirable  officers, 
but  It  makes  no  .tttempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  merely  unqualified  to  be  pro* 
muted  to  more  responsibility  .md  those  who. 
fur  dereliction  of  duty  immorality,  security 
violations,  or  other  reasons,  should  be  re- 
moved from  office  for  cause."  This  section, 
which  treats  of  the  former,  and  .section  17. 
which  treats  of  the  latter,  are  compatible 
'*lth  statutes  pertaining  to  the  .irmed  forces. 

ibi  This  subsection  des<ribes  how  dis- 
charge under  subsection  la)  is  effected  and 
how  severance  pay  is  compuletl.  It  Is  pat- 
terned on  14  USC  282(2).  283(an2).  286.  and 
287  I  Coast  Guard  I.  See  section  30ici  for 
creditable  service. 

ici  This  subsection  describee  how  retire- 
ment under  subsection  (ai  If  effected,  and 
It  provides  for  dlJ-charge  with  se'.enmce  pay 
m  lieu  of  retirement  m  the  event  the  officer 
IS  not  alreadv  eligible  for  retirement  It  Is 
patterned  on  14  USC  286  md  287  i  Coast 
Guard  1 

Separation    tor   came 

Section  17  lai.  bl.  and  ic)  This  section 
inewi   Is  designed  to  permit  separation  of  an 


>>fficer  from  active  duty  for  reasons  other 
than  failure  to  be  promoted  isec.  16)  This 
■ectlon  IS  needed  because  the  ESSA  Com- 
ml.ssloiied  Officer  Corps  is  not  subject  W  the 
Uniform  Cixle  of  Military  Justice,  unless  de- 
clared to  be  an  armed  force  under  sec  34ioi. 
and  thus,  the  SecreUiry  would  not  normally 
be  authorized  l<>  exercise  court-martial  au- 
thority Tills  section  would  give  the  Se.-re- 
lary  authority  to  remove  an  officer  from 
active  duly  for  cause  In  the  case  of  an  otflcer 
so  removed,  the  Secretary  would  he  required 
either  (a)  to  separate  him  from  the  service 
I  whether  or  not  eligible  for  retirement),  or 
ibi  If  eligible  for  retirement,  to  authorize 
such  retirement  In  'he  case  of  officers  whco 
are  separated  from  the  .service,  as  dlstln- 
tjulshcd  Irom  those  who  are  retired,  it  would 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
authc)rlze  a  lump  sum  severance  payment 
equal  'o  one-half  the  amount  of  that  spec- 
ified in  sec  IGibt  but  not  to  exceed  one 
year's  basic  pay 

Subsection  ic)  of  this  section  requires 
that  this  section  shall  be  implemented  only 
after  fair  and  imparll.U  hearing  held  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide 

Uftmmfnt  at  own  nqiiest 

Section  18:  This  section  (old)  provides 
for  voluntary  retirement  after  20  years  of 
active  service  It  is  derived  Irom  authority 
contained  m  33  USC  8531  and  from  authority 
applicable  to  the  armed  forces  leg  10  USC 
63231  a  I  ,   14  USC  2911. 

Rrtirrment  forage 

Section  19  This  section  i  modified  >  speci- 
fies the  igc  .It  which  officers  shall  be  manda- 
torily retired  It  differs  from  existing  .lu- 
thorlty  m  that  it  specifies  that  the  deter- 
mination shall  be  in  regard  to  each  officer's 
p.rmanenl    appolniment    grade. 

lai  This  subsection  is  derived  from  the 
authority  contained  in  33  USC  853  Rial,  ex- 
cept th.it  the  proviso  has  been  deleted  .is  no 
longer  necessary 

'bl  This  subsection  Is  derived  from  the 
.tuthority  contained  In  33  USC  853k(b) 

lletirrmi  nt  m  highest  grade 
.Section  20:  This  section  (modified)  speci- 
fies that  each  officer  shall  be  retired  m  the 
highest  grade  held  by  him  while  on  active 
duty  It  Is  similar  to  and  Is  derived  from 
•he  authority  crnalned  In  33  USC  853p 
Modification  Includes  the  elimination  of 
■heretofore  or  hereafter"  and  the  original 
proviso  as  superfluous,  and  the  changing 
of  "rank"  to  grade"  to  agree  with  nomen- 
clature throughout  this  Act.  'Uniformed 
services"  was  added  to  Insure  that  service  In 
.mv  of  the  uniformed  services  would  be  prop- 
erly credited.  Wording  was  also  changed  for 
grammatical  purposes.  i;nd  a  new  proviso 
was  added  to  place  the  same  administrative 
restrictions  '>n  retiring  from  temporary  ap- 
pointments that  .ipply  to  retiring  from  per- 
manent .ippoiniments  i  Administrative  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Secretary  include, 
for  example,  a  requirement  that  voluntary 
retlrem.ent  will  not  be  authorized  after  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain, 
except  III  hardship  cases,  for  at  least  two 
vear.s  .Such  restrictions  are  patterned  after 
similar  restrictions  of  the  .irmed  forces  I  The 
section  .Uso  covers  promotions  that  occur 
under  the  recall  lUthonzed  In  section  21  of 
'his  .Act  '33  USC  853pibl  I. 

Recall  to  actiie  duty 
Section  21(ai  This  subsection  inew)  au- 
thorizes voiunlary  p>eacellme  recall  to  active 
duty  of  officers  who  have  retired.  .At  the  pres- 
cr.t  time  recall  of  ESSA  <.fflcers  is  accom- 
plished h\-  virtue  of  the  authority  contained 
In  33  USC  864.  which  assimilates  retirement 
'if  ESS.A  officers  to  laws  pertilnlng  to  the 
retirement  of  Navy  officers  i  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  by  statute i.  It  is  'Oiisidered  de- 
sirable to  have  explicit  authority  tor  recall. 
This  subsection    is  similar   to   provisions   of 


the  armed  forces   (e.g.  10  USC  6381 1    14  USC 
332). 

ibi  This  subsection  mewi  authorizes  In- 
voUintarv  recall  of  retired  officers  during 
periods  of  national  emergency.  It  Is  similar 
to  provisions  of  the  .irmed  forces  (e.g.  10 
USC  t!481i   14  USC  331) 

IC     This  -subsection   ( new  i    is  intended  to 
make  the  rec  tl'li.K  of  officers  possible  with- 
out any  detrimental  effect  on  the  stability  of 
liie  C  irps'  size  .iiid  coinpi>sitlon. 
Detail  of  officers 
Section  22    Tills  section  mew)  would  per- 
mit the  detailing  of  ESSA  ofUcers  to  foreign 
governments     ai.d     international     organiza- 
lioiii.    rhe   activities   of   the   Administration 
arc  worldwide  :a  nature  aiui  li.lernational  in 
6coi)e   It  would  be  a  distinct  advant.ige  to  the 
United  Slates  for  officers  to  be  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  such  governments  and  orga- 
nizations    '.vhencver     the     interests     of     the 
United   States   are   Involved   and   the  special 
c.ip-bilitles    of     officers     can     t>e    effectively 
utilized.  The  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion;   the    nations   of    the    Pacific   Basin    in- 
volved in  the  common  problems  of  tsunami 
detection,   the  Inter-American  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey,    and    the    International    Hydrographlc 
Bureau   represent  some  of   the  many   billets 
■AMcr:'    Administration    officers    could    make 
valua'olo  contributions. 

Section  23:  This  section  inew)  permits  the 
lussignmenl  of  officers  to  public  and  private 
agencies  of  the  United  Stales.  It  is  derived 
m  pari  from  the  authority  contained  in  33 
USC  883e.  Administration  officers  represent 
a  valuable  Federal  resource  which  should  be 
shared  with  other  organizations  when  it  is 
In  the  national  interest.  The  functions  of  the 
Administration  include  many  disciplines  in 
v^hlch  state  .ind  local  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations  cannot  hope  to  become 
competent  because  of  the  shortage  of  qual- 
ified persons  or  because  of  a  lack  of  profit  or 
other  inducement.  Operations  such  as  nau- 
tical charting,  seismic  Investigations,  geodetic 
surveying,  and  natural  hazard  warnings  rep- 
resent some  of  the  many  areas  of  competence 
where  detailing  of  officers  could  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  requesting  agency  and 
the  Administration. 

Section  24  This  section  (  new  )  is  Intended 
to  1 1 1  protect  the  rights  of  officers  while  de- 
tailed and  (2)  to  keep  the  Corps  at  Its  full 
strength  while  officers  are  on  detail  for  ex- 
tended periods,  II  also  provides  that  upon  the 
return  of  detailed  officers  to  ESSA.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  total  num- 
ber of  officers  on  active  duly  may  exceed  the 
authorized  number  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  section  3(bi.  The  excess  would  not 
be  permanent:  it  would  be  reduced  by  nor- 
mal attrition. 

Transfer  of  officers 
Sections  25,  26,  and  27:  These  sections  per- 
mit the  voiunlary  permanent  transfer  of 
commissioned  officers  between  the  military 
departments  and  ESSA  when  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government. 

The  varying  requirements  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  Administration  with 
regard  to  officer  qualifications  and  organiza- 
tion strength  result  in  excesses  and  shortages 
of  officers  In  various  grades  and  various  skills. 
It  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  Government 
to  be  able  lo  transfer  officers  between  serv- 
ices to  best  utilize  the  total  resource. 

Transfer  of  officers  between  military  de- 
partments Is  already  authorized  under  10 
USC  716.  This  present  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  benefits  lo  the  Government  by 
extending  the  total  authority. 

For  the  Administration  "authorized 
strengths"  means  the  authorized  number  of 
officers  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3(b). 

Special  instruction  and  training 
Section  28    This  section  (new)  Is  Intended 
to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  Ad- 


ministration through  an  education  and  train- 
ing system  authorizing  attendance  of  officers 
at  whatever  school,  Institution,  or  facility  Is 
deemed  best  suited  to  provide  the  proper 
Instruction. 

Officers  presently  attend  educational  fa- 
cilities under  authority  of  5  USC  4101,  et  seq., 
and  the  Administration  is  limited  both  as  lo 
the  number  of  "employees  "  authorized  to  be 
in  educational  programs  and  the  amount  of 
training  authorized  lor  each  "employee."  (5 
USC  4106,  4107) 

The  encouragement  to  outstanding  officers 
that  Is  inherent  in  a  broader  authority  for 
training,  especially  advanced  education,  is 
recognized.  The  need  of  the  Administration 
for  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
officers  with  advanced  degrees  m  the  environ- 
mental sciences  is  directly  related  to  the  in- 
creased scope  of  its  missions  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  operations. 

The  uniformed  services,  except  for  this 
Administration,  are  specifically  excluded 
from  coverage  under  chapter  41,  Training 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Section 
47  of  this  Act  complements  this  section  by 
amending  title  5  so  that  officers  of  this  Ad- 
ministration will  be  treated  like  other  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  for  purposes 
of  training. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  would  provide  in- 
struction such   as  that  offered   by   the  U.S 
Naval   Postgraduate   School    (10   USC    7045) 
not  presently  authorized  by  statute. 
Actiie   duty:   Pay   and   active   fernce   credit 
Section  29(a):    This  subsection    (new)    Is 
intended  to   assimilate   pay   and   allowances 
for  officers  of  the  Administration  lo  pay  and 
allowances  of  officers  of  the  Navy  in  order 
to  insure  proper  pay  coverage  at  all   limes. 
The  intent  of  title  37  is  to  insure  equity  and 
comparability  in  pav  of  all   the  uniformed 
services,  as  Indicated   in  37  USC   1001.   and 
this  section   will   safeguard  ESSA  officers   in 
this  respect. 

(b)  This  subsection  (modified)  reiterates 
the  crediting  for  basic  pay  purposes  ol  all 
service  as  a  deck  officer  and  junior  engineer 
and  other  service  credited  to  the  uniformed 
services  under  title  37  (37  USC  205),  and 
adds  to  such  credit  all  the  credit  for  pay 
purposes  awarded  an  officer  on  the  basis  of 
his  personal  qualifications  at  the  lime  of  his 
original  appointment  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 


Retirement:  Pay  and  actiie  service  credit 
Section  30(a):  This  subsection  (old)  is 
intended  to  assimilate  retirement  pay  and 
benefits  of  officers  of  the  Administration  to 
retirement  pay  and  benefits  of  officers  of  the 
Navy.  It  is  derived  from  the  authority  con- 
tained in  33  USC  864. 

(b)  This  subsection  lold)  specifies  the 
method  ol  computing  retirement  pay.  It  Is 
derived  from  and  essentially  the  same  as  au- 
thority contained  in  33  USC  8530(a). 
Changes  In  wording  include  the  deletion  of 
the  reference  to  subsection  (b)  of  the  orig- 
inal statute  which  was  repealed  previously. 
The  method  of  computation  is  standard  for 
the  uniformed  services. 

(C)  This  subsection  (modified)  defines  ac- 
tive service  that  is  applicable  to  retirement, 
retirement  pay,  and  severance  pay.  It  is  de- 
rived from  authority  contained  in  33  USC 
8530-1.  Specific  reference  is  made  to  sever- 
ance pay  in  this  paragraph;  It  was  not  covered 
under   prior   statute. 

Uniform 
Section  31(a):  This  subsection  (new)  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  prescribe  the  uni- 
form of  the  Administration.  Officers  presently 
wear  the  uniform  formerly  worn  by  officers 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

(b),  (c),and  (d)  These  subsections  provide 
for  the  proper  protection  of  the  uniform  and 
authorize  Its  wear  under  circumstances  other 
than  active  duty.  They  are  similar  lo  provi- 
sions of  the  armed  forces  (e.g.  10  USC  771, 
772). 


.4irarri<f  and  decorations 
Section  32:  This  section  mew)  would  au- 
thorize the  President  lo  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  ESSA  officers  could  be 
Ltiven  awards  ai.d  decorations  of  the  armed 
forces.  Officers  of  the  Coast  and  Ge(xietic 
Survey  had  no  statutory  authority  to  wear 
campaign  ribbon.s.  decorations,  and  medals. 
In  the  past,  officers  trtmsferred  to  military 
departments  under  the  authority  of  33  USC 
855  generally  wore  awards  that  were  au- 
thorized the  unit  lo  which  transferred;  of- 
ficers otherwise  assicned  to  and  serving  with 
inililiiry  departments  lacked  authority  to 
wear  such  awards.  This  section  would  pro- 
vide a  consistency  in  the  wearing  of  ribbons, 
decorations,  i.nd  "n.edals  which  df*s  not  now 
exist. 

Hlsuiricully.  awards  of  the  viurious  military 
services  have  differed  to  some  extent,  but  the 
trend  has  been  toward  standardized  .iwards 
for  campaign  ribbons  and  such  other  .iward.^ 
as  are  common  to  all  services.  It  is  deemed 
.lupropriate      thai      ESSA      i  fficers      serving 
under  the  same  conditions  and  in  tlie  same 
areas  should   be  entitled   to   wear    the   sam? 
decoration.?  as  the  armed  forces. 
Higlits  and  benefit ^ 
Section    33:     This   section    Is    intended    to 
place    officers    of    this    Administration    on    a 
parity   with   (officers   of   the   armed    forces   in 
regard   to   certain   specific   laws   and    regula- 
tions. 

Over  the  years  special  rights  and  benefits 
have  been  awarded  by  statute  to  members  ol 
the  armed  forces  to  compensate  them  lor 
specific  losses  or  deprivations  that  result 
from  their  service.  Such  ijenetus  are  jirovided 
lo  solve  specific  problems  that  arise  due  to 
being  in  and  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  service.  Many  of  those  problems  apply 
equally  to  officers  of  ESSA  and  it  is  deemed 
appropriate  thai  relief  from  such  problems 
also  be  extended  lo  them. 

(1)  Laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Adminlslrallon — The  proposed  legislation 
essentially  restates  existing  statute  which  as- 
similates" Veterans'  Administration  laws  to 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  commissioned 
officers  and  extends  continued  coverage  un- 
der the  same  laws  to  commissioned  officers 
of  ESSA. 

Existing  stiilule  i  PL  881  -August  I.  1056: 
70  Stat.  883;  33  USC  857)  slates.  "Active  serv- 
ice of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ac- 
tive military  service  for  the  purpose  of  all 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration (except  the  Servicemen's  Indem- 
nity Act  of  1951) 

"The  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  of  1951, 
excluded  in  the  above  statute,  "has  been  made 
obsolete  bv  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance authorized  by  PL  89-214:  79  Stat  880. 
which  specifically  includes  commissioned 
officers  of  ESSA. 

(2|  Laws  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — Coverage  sought  (49 
USC  22.  317(bl,  906(c)  and  1005(c))  would 
authorize  common  carriers  to  provide  re- 
duced fares  to  ESSA  officers  on  emergency 
leave,  furlough,  etc  ,  as  they  do  now  for  firmed 
forces  personnel.  ESSA  officers  and  armed 
forces  officers  travel  under  the  same  Joint 
Travel  Regulations  and  accrue  leave  under 
10  USC,  chapter  40. 

(3)  The  Soldiers'  and  Sail'^rs'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended — 

Commissioned  officers  of  ESSA  are  directed 
by  official  orders  to  perform  duties  that  re- 
cj'uire  them  to  work  and  live  m  many  diflerenl 
States  during  their  careers.  It  is  not  unusual 
on  mobile  duty  assignments  for  an  officer,  and 
his  family,  lolive  and  work  in  several  slates 
during  the  same  year.  Tlie  problems  en- 
countered by  such  officers  are  identical  to  the 
problems  encountered  by  transient  armed 
forces  personnel,  problems  that  prompted  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  .Act  of  1940. 
Examples  of  problems  encountered  Include: 
(A)    Multiple  liability  for   personal   prop- 
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erty  taxea.  Stat«  and  County  income  taxes. 
achutil  tdxes  .ii:(l  In  si-nie  coses  tuition 
charges  fur  elementary  ,ind  secimdary  HCh(3o!s. 

(B)  Invalidation  of  automiiblle  licenses, 
hou.setraller  licenses  nnci  driver  licenses  i  still 
unexpired  In  the  State  of  issue)  because  of 
local  residence  laws  Sales  taxes  based  on  the 
cvirrent  value  of  tne  vehicle  are  often  paid 
many  times  «  t.ie  vehicle  Is  repeatedly  reg- 
istered in  dUTerent  States 

iCi  Loss  of  individual  rights  (  '.second - 
class  cltlzerishlp")  due  to  lack  of  authority  to 
cUiim  a  'hume  State  "  Individuals  lose  loc.il 
and  national  voting  rights,  and  pay  out- 
of-Stjite"  charges  for  college  tuition  for  chil- 
dren and  fur  licenses  such  .is  those  required 
for  hunting  and  Ashing 

Cover:ige  r>f  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Admimstration  by  the  Soldiers"  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  would  provide  a  Just 
solution  to  such  problems. 

iDt  Laws  administered  by  i«nd  regtilatlons 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission   - 

Coverage  would  Include  5  USC  2108.  3304. 
3326,  3502.  5335.  5344.  5514  5516.  5517.  5552, 
6303.  6304.  8116.  8319.  and  8706 

Cooperation  with  Armed  Forces 

Section  34:  This  section  Is  intended  to 
cl.irtfy  the  role  of  the  ESSA  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps  with  respect  to  the  armed  forces, 
b'th  in  p^icetime  and  in  periods  of  national 
emergency  .Subsecions  lai.  (b».  and  ic» 
specify  the  m  inner  in  which  the  Corps  or 
I's  officers  may  be  utilized  In  direct  further- 
ance of  the  niitlon.il  defense;  subsection  idi 
specifies  the  m.inner  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  deti^rmine  the  actual  supporting  role  of 
ESSA.  subsection  (ei  specifies  the  conditions 
under  which  ESS.\  officers  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice;  and 
subsection  (f)  specifies  how  appointments, 
promotions,  retirements,  and  separations  of 
officers  shall  be  idministered  during  periods 
of  natloniil  eiaergency 

(ii  This  subsection  (newi  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  detail  ESSA  officers  to  the  armed 
forces.  It  would  .lUow  ESSA  officers  in  peace- 
time or  wartime  to  serve  with  the  armed 
forces  .IS  ESS.\  officers,  just  as  a  Navy  officer 
mt^ht  be  .issKned  to  an  Army  command  to 
provide  speci.il  assistance.  The  subsection  Is 
derived  from  10  USC  719  which  authorizes 
detailing  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to 
ESSA. 

I 'J*  This  subsection  (new)  authorizes  the 
President  during  national  emergencies  to 
m.ike  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  an 
.irmed  force.  The  purpose  of  this  subsection 
Is  to  provide  a  me.inlngful  and  protective 
st.itus  to  ESS.'V  officers  who  are  .neither  de- 
tailed nor  transferred  to  the  armed  forces 
under  subsection  lai  or  (ci. 

The  designation  of  the  entire  Corps  .is  an 
armed  force  would  provide  indisputable  au- 
thority and  protection  to  ESSA  officers  to 
serve  where  needed  and  to  command  and  sail 
on  ESS.^'s  own  ships  (which  are  armed  dur- 
ing wartime)  while  engaging  in  essential 
hydrographlc  and  geodetic  surveys.  Equally 
Important,  It  would  provide  a  uniformity  of 
treatment  to  all  officers  of  the  Corps,  in- 
cluding those  transferred  to  ,i  military  de- 
partment and  those  remaining  on  duty  m 
ESSA.  The  benefits  to  ESSA  and  to  Individ- 
ual officers  inherent  m  this  section  are  sig- 
nificant as  tile  disparities  existing  between 
transferred  and  non transferred  officers  with 
regard  to  rights,  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities, contribute  to  a  severe  morale  prob- 
lem and  reduce  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  ESSA.  The  protection  afforded  by  this 
subsection  during  wartime  is  most  desirable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  officers  who  are  not 
detailed  or  transferred  to  a  .military  depart- 
ment are.  nevertheless,  productively  engaged 
In  defense-oriented  projects  and  may  even 
on  occasions  be  on  duty  in  the  same  area  us 
their  detailed  or  transferred  fellow  officers 
and  involved  in  tlie  same  Icind  of  operations. 


iCi  This  sub.section  loUli  .uithorli'.es  the 
President  to  transfer  ESS.\  officers  and 
equipment  to  the  armed  forces  during  na- 
tional emergencies  It  is  es.'<entlully  .i  restate- 
ment of  PL  89-657  1 33  USC  856 1  Officers 
transferred  under  this  subsection  are 
treated  .is  officers  of  the  department  to 
which  transferred  for  all  practical  (Jurposes. 

Paragraphs  il).  i2i.  and  (3)  contain  the 
provisos  of  the  existing  statute  In  para- 
graph (3i  reference  to  transferred  officers 
having  'proper  mlllUiry  •status  "  Is  deleted: 
It  is  now  contained  In  subsection  (e).  Para- 
gr:ipli  i4i  Is  Intended  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  -Secretary  ,is  well  .is  officers  transferred 
under  this  subsection.  The  officers  are  not 
permanently  and  Irrevocably  irunsfcrred.  but 
as  stated  In  par.igrapli  (3)  they  shall  "be 
subject  to  tlio  laws,  regulations  and  orders" 
of  tne  department  to  which  transferred, 
."ince  such  laws,  etc  ,  of  the  military  depart- 
ments include  the  right  to  dismiss  an  officer, 
this  section  is  necesasry    (See  10  U.SC  1161  i 

id)  This  subsection  (old)  provides  that 
the  SecreUirles  of  Commerce  .ind  Defense 
shall  mutually  determine  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  EISSA  m  regard  to  supporting  the 
national  defense,  both  in  pe«icetime  and  in 
wartime  It  is  a  restatement  of  existing  law 
( 33  use  R5« ) 

ic)  This  subsection  inew)  prescribes  that 
ESSA  officers,  while  det.illed  or  transferred  to 
the  armed  forces  or  while  the  Corps  itself  is 
.in  armed  force,  sliall  liave  proper  nillltiiry 
status  .iiid  shall  be  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  MiUt.iry  Justice,  under  such  jurls- 
dtctloiuil  arrangements  .is  the  Secretaries 
concerned  prescribe.  It  conforms  to  and  re- 
moves ,iny  ambiguity  irnm  Article  2  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  i  10  USC 
802)  which  states,  "members  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  .^dminiitration  .  . 
when  assigned  to  .ind  serving  with  the  armed 
forces,"  shall  be  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military-  Justice. 

if)  This  subsection  In  paragraph  ill. 
(modiaed)  authorizes  the  President  during 
national  emergencies  to  suspend  laws  relat- 
ing to  appointment,  promotion,  retirement, 
and  separation  of  officers  It  is  .m  expansion 
of  aut.'iority  and  Is  derived  from  33  USC 
853l(bi  It  Is  similar  to  provisions  of  the 
armed  forces  leg.  10  USC  3313;   14  USC  275). 

Paragraph  i2i  lold)  specifies  that  dur- 
ing periods  of  national  emergency  ESSA  offi- 
cers shall  be  subject  to  Navv  laws  regarding 
the  temporary  appointment  and  advance- 
ment of  officers,  with  certain  iimit.itlons 
whicii  are  listed  in  subparagraphs  lAi.  (B). 
.md  .Cl  The  paragraph  .md  its  subpara- 
graphs restate  existing  law  (33  USC  854a- 1) . 
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rrawsporfafiOTi  of  deceased  officer's  effects 
Section  35:  This  section  lold)  provides  for 
the  tr.xnsportatlon  i.f  personal  .md  house- 
hold I'^ilecis  of  commis?ioned  officers  who  die 
while  en  active  duty.  It  Is  derived  from  .md 
esseniiallv  the  same  as  authority  contained 
in  33  USC  874(a). 

Settlement  of  clatrns 

Section  36:  This  section  (modified)  is  In- 
teuiied  to  provide  protection  for  officers  of 
tins  .\dministr.itlon  in  claims  ag.iinot  the 
United  States  to  the  same  limit  and  in  the 
same  m.mner  as  piovlded  for  officers  of  the 
armed  forces. 

The  Mllitury  Personnel  and  CtMllan  Em- 
ployees' Claims  Act  of  1964  1 78  .Stat.  767) 
provided  officers  of  the  Administration  the 
same  protection  provided  officers  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  1965  this  Act  was  amended 
by  PL  89-185  (79  Stat.  789)  to  increase  the 
limit  of  claims  to  SIO.OOO.  The  amendment 
did  not  provide  tills  same  increased  coverage 
to  officers  of  the  .Administration. 

This  section  will  assimilate  claims  of  offi- 
cers of  this  Administration  on  a  permanent 
basis,  to  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 


IndebtedJie.ts  to  tne  United  States 
Section  37  This  section  mew)  provides 
that  an  officer's  pay  may  be  withheld  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  on  account  of 
indebtedness  to  the  United  rit.ites,  only  upon 
Judgment  of  a  court  or  upon  .i  special  order 
issued  iiy  the  Setretary  This  section  would 
place  officers  of  the  .Administration  under  the 
same  protection  ottered  officers  of  the  mili- 
tary services  (37  USC  l(;07(a().  The  very 
nature  of  an  officer's  career  requires  him  to 
move  periodically  to  a  new  assignment.  To 
require  hiin  at  his  own  expense,  to  return  to 
a  lormer  duty  station  to  contest  claims 
against  his  pay  would  impose  a  re.'.l  and  at 
times  unjustifiable  linali-l.il  burden  on  the 
officer  For  tills  reason  the  withholding  is 
authorized  if  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
Stales  i.>  admitted  or  shown  by  a  judgment 
of  a  court,  bat  not  otherwise  unless  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

.4dmfnisfrafiori  of  oaths 

Section  :i8(a)  :  This  .•^ub.^ection  (modified) 
would  authorize  comm.indlng  officers  and 
other  officers  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  powers  ui  a  notary  public  for  speci- 
fied purposes  It  is  Intended  to  expand 
existing  authority  of  commanding  office.'s  of 
sliips  and  other  designated  officers  with  re- 
gard to  oaths  and  notarial  acts  I»resent  au- 
ihoritv  permits  such  officers  to  administer 
oaths  and  perform  notarial  acts  only  outside 
the  conterminous  states  and  only  In  behalf 
of  personnel  of  the  Administration  or  in  con- 
nection with  functions  of  the  .Adniin^.'^trntion 
(33  USC  875). 

Paragraph  1  would  aiiihorlze  those  s;-ime 
officers  to  administer  o-itli.?  ,ind  perform 
notarial  acts  for  .Administration  functions 
anywlierc  It  is  deemed  .ipprop.-late  that  the 
Administr.atlon  should  be  ible  to  adminl.-=ter 
oaths  .Old  perform  notarial  acts  m  its  own 
behalf  wTthout  the  Inconvenience  of  ^ea^ch- 
Ing  for  and  providing  payment  to  private 
notary  publics.  Tills  is  especially  true  for 
slilps  whose  operations  routinely  talce  them 
to  new  and  difTcrent  ports  and  whofe  com- 
manding officers  would  themselves  be  forced 
to  delay  ship's  operations  in  order  ^o  iiave 
official  papKjrs  notarized,  WitJi  r.otary  iiulhor- 
Ity  vested  In  commanding  otticers  of  ships  it 
would,  for  px.ijnple.  be  {xjsslble  to  execute 
ship's  business  while  at  ^ea  .ind  mail  the 
completed  p.ipers  by  sending  a  .'mall  boat 
ashore  at  any  convenient  co.ostal  hamlet. 

P.u.igraph  2  pro;  :des  .lUihorlty  for  com- 
manding officers  and  tlcsignated  utficers  to 
.idmmlster  oaths  and  perform  notarial  ,vct5 
bevond  the  contermiiiou.';  s'ates  for  anv  pur- 
pose or  person.  This  authority  is  desirable  in 
many  remote  are.is  where  Administration 
ships  and  field  parties  operate.  In  .=uch  .irras 
indipenous  persunnel  in.iy  otherwise  be  de- 
prived of  the  .er\ices  of  a  notary  public. 

Paragrnph  .T  provides  authority  lo  admin- 
ister oaths  and  perform  notarial  acts  under 
all  circumstances  during  time  of  wur  or  na- 
tional emergency  During  sucli  a  period,  witli 
disrupted  communications  and  displaced 
persons  and  offices,  it  is  imperative  that  sucn 
avithority  exists  in  order  that  tl-.e  conduct 
of  Government  and  private  alTairs  be  hind- 
ered .s  little  as  possible.  Provisions  ci  thi.s 
section  are  similar  to  14  USC  636 

(b)  This  subsection  (old)  specifies  that 
officers  performing  notarial  acts  shall  not  be 
paid  for  such  service.  It  further  provides  that 
the  signature  of  the  oiticer  sliall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  authority.  It  Is  derived 
from  and  essentially  the  same  as  authority 
contained  m  33  USC  876. 

Purchase  of  supplies,  stores.  :in:formi 

Section  39(a):  This  subsection  lold)  pro- 
vides authority  for  commissioned  (lilicers  and 
specified  ship  personnel  to  purchase  from 
armed  forces  commissaries  and  quarter- 
master supply  stores.  It  essentially  restates 
existing  authority   (33  USC  868a i. 

(b)    This  EUbseciion  (new»  .lUthonzes  pur- 
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chase  of  supplies  lor  me^.'-es,  .stores,  uniforms, 
and  related  iquipment  of  resale  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  i^ervlces  and  other  persons, 
as  authorled  by  the  Secretary.  At  remote 
stations  and  on  ships,  where  it  Is  Imprac- 
ticable for  each  officer  to  sustain  himself 
independently,  it  Is  advisable  to  provide 
quantities  of  Items  such  as  these  for  resale 
to  personnel  Reimbursement  from  such  sales 
to  the  approprl.itlons  charged  is  authorized. 
Kinrrgencij  assistance  to  others 
Section  40:  This  section  i  old )  aiitliorlzes 
the  Secretary  to  furnish  clothing,  sub- 
sistence, and  medical  supplies  for  emergency 
use  of  distressed  persons  and  shipwrecked 
persons  It  lurtlier  authorizes  the  -Secretary 
to  reimburse  olficers  who  liave  provided  per- 
son.il  belongings  to  such  per.sons.  It  is  de- 
rived from  and  ilrnilar  to  authority  con- 
tained in  33  USC  874(b).  Its  purpose  is 
humanitarian, 

Compi'nsatoii/  absence  jr^m  duty 
Section  41:  This  section  mew)  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  grant  comi)ensatory 
absence  from  :iuty.  without  charge  lo  the 
normal  leave  credited  tliem,  tf)  oilicers  who 
mtist  bv  the  nature  and  location  of  their 
assi-'nnients  serve  for  extended  periods  in 
isolation  or  m  confinement  with  little  or  no 
opportunitv   for  rest  or  relaxation 

Hiring  of  quarters  for  otnccrs 
Section  42:  Tills  .section  (new)  would  au- 
tliorlze  the  Secretary  to  lease  and  provide 
quarters  for  ■  !!icers  and  civilian  employees 
where  other  Government  cjuarters  isuch  as 
military  BOQ.'s)  are  not  available.  Pay- 
ments received  ir.oni  individuals  quartered 
therein  would  reimburse  the  appropriation 
cliargcd 

Wiien  major  .-l.lps  are  being  constructed, 
decon.nil.=,sioned.  or  are  undereolng  extensive 
repairs,  it  is  .'ometlmes  necessary  lor  oilicers 
to  live  ashore  in  the  vlcinltv  of  ll-.e  ship  for 
extended  periods  When  individual  liouslng 
IS  cxpen.slve  i.-r  cil.licult  to  find,  it  would  be  at 
times  a  distinct  advantage  to  ihe  Adinlni- 
.stration  to  rent  !l/able  quarters  fo  that  all 
the  I  fliccrs  could  be  hou.sed  in  one  conven- 
ient location  at  a  reduced  rate 

.At  px-csent,  officers  uf  th.e  .Adn'.inistratlon 
are  entitled  to  .•-tay  at  military  BOQ.';.  but 
onlv  on  a  temporary,  space  iivailable  basis. 
Tills  inadequate  arrangement,  especially 
when  the  B  O  Q.  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  duty  station  of  the  oilicer.  fcrces 
many  officers  to  seek  private  quarters  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  themselves. 

procurement  of  otficcrs 

.Sectldn  43:  This  section  (new)  would  au- 
thorr-e  the  Secretary  to  make  expenditures  as 
neccs.sarv  in  the  recruiting  of  officers.  It  is 
siniilar  to  14  USC  468. 

Authority  of  Secretary 
Section  44:  This  ^ection  (new)  v.-ould  pro- 
vide eeneral  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  rcpulations  as  necessary  to  imple- 
ment 'he  provisions  of  tills  Act  or  any  other 
acts  governing  the  administration  of  the 
Commissioned  Officer  Corps.  In  accordance 
with  other  assimilating  provisions  of  this 
Act.  this  section  requires  that,  when  prac- 
ticable. reRulatiors  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  uniform  with  regulations  of  the 
:  rmed  forcei. 

Sjvsnos  (I'liise 

Section  45:  This  section  contains  appro- 
priate savings  clauses. 

Arricndments 

Section  46:  This  section  (modified)  would 
remove  the  existing  restriction  which  limits 
to  one  the  :. umber  of  officers  v^'ho  can  serve 
as  heads  of  ESSA's  principal  components.  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1965.  creating 
ESS.A.  stated  in  section  4(d),  "at  any  one 
time,  one  principal  constituent  organiza- 
tional entity  of  the  Administration  may,  if 


the  .Secretary  so  elects,  he  li^aded  by  a  com- 
missioned o.'Vicer  of  the  .Administration  who 
shall  be  designated  by  the  secretary.  .  .  ." 
In  order  to  apjxiint  ilie  most  qu.il.tied 
individuals  to  such  posts  of  responsibility. 
the  positions  should  be  open  to  all  members 
of  the  Administration,  just  ..s  they  are  open 
to  persons  outside  the  -Acimlnistratlor.. 

Section  47:  This  section  mew)  Is  intended 
to  eliminate  all  references  to  ESSA  officers 
from  chapter  41,  "Training,"  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  (Title  5  referred  to  .such 
officers  as  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey" 
officers  i)rior  to  en.ictmcnt  of  PL  iiO- b3  on 
September   11,   1967.) 

The  elimination  of  such  references  is 
necessary  in  view  of  the  IneUiston  in  this 
lirop-ised  legislation  of  section  28,  "Special 
Instruction  and  Training,"  which  is  in- 
tended to  provide  training  more  suitaVjle  to 
the  needs  of  the  Administration.  (See  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Section  by  Section  Analysis,  i 
Section  48:  This  section  mew)  v.ould 
amend  title  18,  United  States  C>)de.  to  pro- 
vide the  same  protection  against  iniijroper, 
unauthorized  wearing  of  the  uniform  of  the 
Administration  as  is  presently  provided  lor 
Improper,  unauthorized  wearing  of  uni- 
forms of  the  armed  forces  imd  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Section  49:  This  section  (ncv.M,  by  amend- 
ing title  37,  United  States  Code,  wouid  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  ,m  allowance  (  f  >-200 
to  newly  appointed  officers  for  the  uurchase 
of  uniforms  and  accoutermer.ts. 

Allowances  presently  paid  such  •.fiiccis  are 
in  accordance  with  the  "Federal  Employees 
Uniform  Allowance  Act"  of  September  I. 
1954,  as  now  Let  out  in  title  ,"j.  United  .States 
Code.  This  section  would  j^rovide  unif  irm 
allowances  for  officers  in  a  manner  com- 
parable to  that  lor  the  other  uniformed 
services  (arnif^d  fcrces  .md  Puiilic  Health 
.Service) . 

Section  50:  Till.-?  section  would  ..mend  tiile 
'M.  "n'tr-d  Sta'os  Ccjde  i '-Veterans'  Bene- 
tits"),  to  extend  coininued  coverage  of  ESS.A 
officers  under  various  provisions  of  1  vx  re- 
1  itin-z  to  Ijenefits  for  veterans.  It  is  intended 
to  supplement  by  .■specific  jjrovlsion  t!;.?  gen- 
eral  assimilating  provisions  m  section  33. 

Section  51:  subsections  (ai  and  lb)  of 
this  section  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  provide  coverage  for  ESSA's  officers  cqv.al 
to  coverage  now  provided  the  armed  forces, 
with  regard  to  mortgage  insurance. 

The  "conditions  of  employment"  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  ESSA  officers 
are  identical  with  respect  to  their  suscepti- 
bility to  change  of  permanent  station  on 
short  notice  and  on  an  involuntary  basis. 
The  circumstances  under  vs-hlch  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  ESSA  officers  buy  and 
sell  homes  .are  identical.  Tlierefore,  since 
mortgage  insurance  Is  a  part  of  the  total 
pay  package  that  is  evaluated  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  by  Congress  in  determin- 
ing comparability  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pay,  and  since  pay  of  ESS.A  officers  is 
otherwise  tied  to  the  pav  f  f  the  armed  forces, 
it  is  appropriate  that  ESS.A  officers  also  be 
provided  housing  benefits  applicable  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  .section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  for  ESS.A  officers  in  addition 
to  armed  forces  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies. (See  12  USC  1715m.) 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  insure 
mortgages  on  residences  which  are  not 
owner-occupied,  where  the  owner  has  entered 
upon  active  dutv  after  filins  application  for 
FHA  insurance.  (See  12  USC  1715g,)  The 
amendment  provided  by  this  subsection 
would  include  ESSA  service  in  addition  to 
military  service  ■w.'ith  regard  to  entering  on 
active  duty. 

Section  52:  This  section  lists  statutes  re- 
pealed by  this  Act: 
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REAPPOINTMENT  AS  CITIZEN  RE- 
GENTS OP  THE  BOARD  OF  RE- 
GENTS OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, lor  appropriate  reference,  three 
.Senate  loint  re.soIuTion.-  to  i-rovide  for  :e- 
aiopointment  a.s  citizen  ro'-'cnti^  of  the 
Board  of  Reeents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
.stitution  of  Dr.  Cravvlord  M.  Grcmewalt. 
Dr.  Caryl  P.  Haskins,  and  Dr.  Wiiliam  A. 
M.  Burden. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  the 
attached  biofiraphical  sketches  for  each 
of  the  regents  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  along  with  the  Senate  joint  re- 
solution in  each  in.stancc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  re- 
solutions will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolutions  and  biographical 
sketches  will  be  printed  in  the  REroRn. 

The  joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.   Anderson    'for   himself,   Mr.   Ful- 
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BRIGHT,  and  Mr  Scott  > .  were  received, 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

s J     Res     142 

A   Joint   resolution   to  provide   for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr    Crawford  H    Oreenewalt 

as  citizen   regent  of  the  Board  of  Rp|?ents 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

Resolved  bv  t'le  Senatr  and  House  of  Rep- 
re^entatne^  of  the  Vntted  States  of  America 
in  Cong'eii  assembled  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smlfhsonlan  In- 
stitution, of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Coni?resa,  which  will  ocmir  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  terms  if  Doctor  Criwfnrd  H 
Oreenewalt  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  on 
April  6  1968  be  fllled  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  present  Incumbent  for  the  statutory 
term  of  sl.x  years 

The  biographical  sketch  presented  by 
Mr  .Anderson.  IS  as  follows. 

Crawford    Hallock    Grebnwait 

Business  executive  b  Cummmgton.  Mass  , 
.•\usfust  16  1902;  s  Prank  L:ndsey  and  M;try 
Eltz.ibeth  jHftllock)  O.  ed  William  Penn 
Ch.irv*r  Sc*>:.  1914-13  BS  in  Chem  En>jl- 
netring  Ma.ss  In.st  Tech  .  1922  D  So  Unlv 
Del.iw.^re.  1940  D  Sc  ,  Northeastern  tJnlver- 
slty  1950;  E  D  i  hon  ) ,  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Inst  1952;  LL  D  ,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 1953,  LLD  Williams  Coll,  1953,  Sc  D 
Boston  U.  1953  DCS  NYU  1954  D  Engi- 
neering, Poly  Inst  of  Br'oKlyn,  1954;  D  Sc  , 
Phlia  Coll.  Pharmacy  ,^nd  Scl  1955  Drexel 
In.st  Tech  1961  LLD  Kenynn  Coll  1958, 
Kansas  S^ate  U  Temple  Unl-. erslty,  1960, 
U  Pa.  1961,  3wart.".more  Coll  1961,  Univ. 
Notre  Dame  I9«5.  Bowfi<;iin  College  1965 
L  H  D.  Jefferson  Med  Co;l  .  1960;  m  Mar- 
garetta  Lamm<it  du  Pon'  June  4.  1926  i^hll- 
dren — Nancv  Crawford  Frederick,  David. 
Crawford  Hallock  Wi'h  E.  I  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co  since  1922.  Asst  Dlr  expt! 
station,  chem  dept  .  1939.  chem  dlr  Gras- 
sel'a  chem.  dept  1942  tech  dlr  explosives 
dept  1943  asst  dlr  development  dept  .  1945; 
asst  gen  mgr  pigme.nta  dept  Sept  1945; 
vice  pres  June  1946—48  pres  .  1948^  62, 
chmn  txl  1962 —  ;  Dlrec'or  Equitable  Trust 
Company  1935-43,  E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
A  Co.,  Chri.^tlana  Securities  Co  Morgan 
Gu.irinty  Trust  Co  Boeing  Co  .Mem  bd 
dlrs  The  Family  Soo  Wilmington  Music 
Sch  Winterthur  Corp  M.iss  Inst  Tech  . 
Phll.i  Acad  Natural  Scls  .  Phlla.  Orchestra 
.Vssn  New  Sch'-ol  of  Music  Trustee  Longwood 
FMundation  Am  Mus  Natural  History,  Car- 
negie Instn  Recent  Smithsonian  Instn 
Recipient  John  Fritz  Medal.  Am.  Inst  of 
Chem  Engrs  1962  Mem  .Am  Inst  Chem 
Engrs  Am  Inst  Chemists,  Soc  Chem.  In- 
du.'itry.  Am  .Acad  .Arts  and  Sciences  Nat 
Ac^d  Sc!«  .Am  Chem  Soc,  A  A  AS,  Am 
Phllos  Soc  Theta  Chi.  Tau  Beta  PI  Clubs 
Wilmington  Wilmington  Country  du  Pont 
Country.  Royal  Bermuda  Yacht  Author 
The  Uncommon  Man  1959,  Hummingbirds. 
I960  Home  Greenville  Del  Office  Du  Pont 
B!:!g    Wilmington   De!    19898 

3  J    Res    143 

.A    Joint    resolution    to    provide    for    the    re- 
appointment  of   Dr     Caryl    P     Hasklns    as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Resohed  by  the  Senate  and  Ho:i<e  ot  Rep- 
resentatiies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  a-ifit  mbled    That   the  vacancy  in 
the    Board    of    Regents    of    the    Smithsonian 
Institution    of  the  cliss  other  than  Members 
of  Ci'ngress.  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Dr    Carvl  P    H.asklna.  of 
Washington   District  of  Columbia,  on  April  6. 
19f)8    be  filled   by  the  rertppomtment   of  the 
presen'  incumbent  for  the  statutory  term  of 
SIX  years 


The  biographical  .sketch,  presented  by 
Mr    Anderson,  is  as  follows 

Cartl  P,arker  Ha.skins 

Educator,  resefirch  .scientist  b  .Schener- 
tAdv,  SY.  .August  12  1908,  s  Caryl  Davis 
and  Prances  Julia  iPiTken  H  Ph  B,  Yale, 
1930,  Ph  D.  Harvard  University,  1935;  D  Sc  , 
Tufts  Coll,  1951  Union  Coll  ,  1955.  North- 
eastern U  ,  1955,  Yale.  19.'i8  Hiimllton  Coll  . 
Cln  .  1960  BoBtiin  Coll  .  I960  LI.  D  W;.sh- 
19.59  IXD,  Carnegie  Inst  Tech,  1960.  U 
Ington  and  Jefferson  Coll  ,  1961,  Sc.D  Cieorge 
Washin<;ton  University  196;*  m  Edna  Fer- 
rell,  July  12,  1940  SUiff  member,  research 
laboratory,  Clenerul  Electric  Company, 
Schenectiulv  New  York,  1931  35:  research 
,i.-'s<>ciate  M.iss  Inst  Teoh  .  1935-45;  pres  , 
research  dlr  H;u>klns  Labs,  Inc  ,  1935-55, 
dlr  1955-  -;  pres  Nat  Photocolor  Corp  of 
NYC  1939  55,  dlr  1939  .56.  research  prof 
L'nion  Coll  .  Schenectadv.  l<437  55;  pres  Car- 
negie Ins*n  of  Washlnrrton.  1956 — ;  mem, 
bd  dlrs  Schenectady  Trii.<:t  Co  .As,st  liaison 
officer  OSRD.  1941-42,  senior  liaison  officer, 
1942-43;  exec  iv?st  to  rhm-.  NDRC  1043-44, 
dep  exec  officer  1944-45  scl  adv  bd  Policy 
Cour,<  11,  Research  and  Development  Bo  ird  of 
.Army  .«nd  Navy  1947^8,  consultant  Research 
and  Development  Bd  .  1947-51,  .Sec  of  Def  , 
1950  60  Sec  of  State  1950 — ;  mem  Presi- 
dent's Science  adv  com  ,  1955  58,  cons 
1959 —  Trustee  Carnegt»  Institution.  Wash- 
ington, Pacific  Scl  Center,  Center  .Advai'.ced 
Study  Behavioral  Sets  .Asia  Pound  ,  C.irneifle 
Corp  .'f  N  Y  ,  Population  Council.  Band 
Corp  ;  mem,  bd  trustees  of  the  Ednl  Testing 
Service,  chmn  bd  ,  1960  61;  regent  Smithso- 
nian Institution;  trustee,  mem  corp  Yale; 
trustee  Marlboro  Coll  Mem  c.irp  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution  .Awarded  Certifi- 
cate of  Me-it,  lUS  ),  1948;  Kings  Medal  for 
Service  In  Cause  FVeedom  lOt  Britain  1  1948 
Served  aa  It  .  Res  (Wlcers  Assn  ,  1930-40  Fel- 
low .Am  Phvs  S<xr  .  A  A  A  3  ,  Am  .Acad,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Royal  Entomol  .Soc  1  Ot 
Brlt-alnp,  Entomol  Soc  Am,  .Am  Oeog  Soc; 
mem  Am  Acad  Pol  Scl  ,  Royal  .S<k  Arts 
•  Gt  Bntalni ,  .Am  Chem  Si>c  .  Faraday  Soc. 
Am  U  Profs,.  .Am  Soc.  Zoologists,  Genetics 
Soc  .Am,,  ;\m  Soc  Naturalists,  Council  Pgn. 
Relations  idlr  1  .Am  Inst  Physics,  .Am  Mus. 
Natural  Hlstorv  Am  Phllos  Soc  ,  .Am  Polit. 
Scl  Assn  .Am  Soc  International  Law,  Brit 
.Aasn  .Advancement  Scl  ,  .Am  Inst  Biol  Scls  . 
.Am,  Eugenics  -Society  Blophys  .Soc  ,  Soc, 
Protoz'X)loglsts  Am  Soc  Ichthyologists  and 
Herpetologlsts  Soc  for  Study  of  Evolution. 
EngUsh-Speaking  Union,  Lit  Soc  Japan 
Soc  ,  Met,  Mus  Art,  Nat  .Acad,  Scl  ,  N,Y 
Acad,  Scls..  Soc  .Am  Military  Entrmeers,  N  Y 
Botanical  Garden  PEN.  Pilgrims.  SIgmu  XI, 
Delta  Sigma  Rho.  Phi  BeUi  Kappa  Episco- 
palian Clubs  St  Botolph.  Somerset  1  Bos- 
ton) ;  Chemlst-s,  Bankers  Century,  Coffee 
House,  Explorers  iNYCi;  Mohawk  1  Sche- 
nectady 1  ,  Metropolitan,  Cosmos.  L'niverslty 
I  Washington  I  Author  Of  Ants  and  Men. 
1939;  The  Amazon  1943;  Of  Societies  and 
Men.  1950;  The  Sclentlflc  Revolution  and 
World  Politics.  1964,  contbr  to  anthologies 
and  tech.  papers  Home  1545  18th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20036.  Office;  1530 
P  Street,  N  W  ,  Washington,  DC    20005 

S,J     Res.  144 

.A   Joint  resolution   to  provide   for   the   reap- 
pointment of  Doctor  William  .A   M    Burden 
as  Citizens  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of   the  Smlth.~onlan   Institution 
Rt'iol'.ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentative^i  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asii  mbled.  That   the  vacancy  In 
the  Btiiird  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, of  the  cliLss  other  th.in  Members  of 
Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expiration 
of  tfie  term  of  Doctor  William  A    M.  Burden, 
of  New  York,  New  York,  on  July  2.  1968.  be 
filled    by   the   reappointment   of   the   present 
Incumbent    for    the   statutory    terms    jf   six 
years 


The  biographical  sketch,  presentt-d  by 
Mr,  Anderson  is  as  follows: 

WlLLI,^M      .ARMISTEAD     MOALE     BURDEN 

Financier  gm  t,  ofcl  .  b  N  V  C  ,  .Apr  8 
1906;  s,  William  A.  M,  and  Florence  V.mder- 
bllt  iTwomblyi  B  ;  .A  B  cum  laude.  Harvard. 
1927,  D  Sc  (hon  1  Clarks-on  Coll.  Tech  ,  1953: 
ni  irrted  Margaret  Livingston  P.irtridge,  Feb. 
16.  1931:  children-  William  A  M,  (dec  1 
Robert  Livingston,  Hamilton  Twombly.  Ord- 
w.iy  Partridge  Analyst  .ivlatlon  securities 
T^rovi  Brothers  Harrlman  <^c  Co  ,  NY.  City, 
1928-32;  charge  of  ivliitlon  re.-^e.Tch  .'^cud- 
der  Stevens  A:  Chirk.  NY.  City,  1932-39;  v  p 
and  dlr  -Nat  .Aviation  Corn  ,  aviation  inve't- 
ment  trust  NYC  1939-41;  y  p,  Del,  Sup- 
plies Corp  (subsidiary  HFC  1 .  1941-42;  spl 
aviation  asst  sec  of  Commerce,  1942-43: 
mem  N.ACA.  1942-47.  as^^t.  .sec  ot  Commerce 
for  air  1943-47;  US  del  Civil  Aviation  Conf  , 
1944:  chmn  U -S  delegation  Interim  .issembly 
Provisional  Internal  Civil  .Aviation  Orgn  . 
1946:  aviation  cons  smith  Barney  ,v-  Co.,  Inc  . 
1947-49:  partner  William  A  .M  Burden  <v  Co. 
1949 :  spl  a.'^st  for  research  .iiid  develop- 
ment to  Sec  of  Air  Force,  1950  52;  mem. 
Nnt  .Aeros  and  Space  Council,  1958-59:  US 
Ambassador  to  Belgium.  1959-61:  mem  US. 
Citizens  Commission  for  NATO,  1961-62:  dlr 
Allied  Chem  Corp  .Am  Metal  Cllm.ix,  Co- 
lumbia Bro.idc.istlng  .System,  Inc  .  Lockheed 
.Aircraft  Corp  Mfrs  Haiio'  er  lYust  Co. 
I  hon  I  Chmn  bd  Inst  lor  Def  .Analyses: 
pres  Mus.  Mwlern  .Art;  gov  Soc  of  NY, 
Hosp  .  trustee  Columbia  U  .  Foreign  .Service 
Edn  Foundation  French  Inst  in  US.  Regent 
Smlthsfinlan  tn.-^tn  ;  bd  dlrs  Atlantic  coun- 
cil U  .S  Decorated  Comdr  rru/elro  do  Sul 
Bra/lh  1958:  Comdr.  s  Cross  Order  of 
Merit  (Fed.  Republic  Germany  1,  1958:  Grand 
Official  El  Sol  de!  Peru  (Peru),  1959:  Comdr 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  1961;  Comdr's,  Cross 
Order  of  Merit  dt.ilvi  1961;  trand  cordon 
Order  of  Leopold  ( Belgium  1.  1961:  .isso. 
comdr  (Bro  1  Order  of  St.  John.  1962.  Mem- 
ber Council  Fen  Relations  (dlr  |  Am.  Inst. 
.Aeros.  .ind  .Astronautics,  Fr.ince-Am.  Soc. 
iPres.i  .Atlantic  Inst  1  dlr  1  ,  Clubs-  Somerset 
( Boston  1.  TTie  Brook  Racriuet  and  Tennis, 
River.  Links  Century  (  N  Y  C.  1  ,  Metropolitan, 
Chevy  Chase  (Washington);  Buck's  and 
White's  (London  I :  TYavelers  1  Paris  1  .Au- 
thor The  Struggle  for  .Airways  In  L.itln 
America,  1943  .Address  630  Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York  Cltv 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMIS- 
SION ON  HEALTH  SCIENCE  AND 
SOCIETY 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  introduce  Joint  Reso- 
lution 145,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Fred  Harris,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Sen- 
ators B.AYH  ,  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia. 
Cl.ark.  Hart.  Inouye.  Edward  Kennedy. 
Robert  Kennedy.  McGee,  McGovern, 
N'eison,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Yareoroooh  as  co- 
sponsors, 

Mr,  President,  the  current  advances  In 
health  science  and  technology  are  bring- 
ing men  more  and  more  power  in  matters 
of  life  and  death. 

In  California,  man  has  created  a  kind 
of  life.  In  South  Africa.  New  York,  and 
Cailfomia.  man  has  taken  another  step 
on  the  oath  of  prolonging  life  through  the 
substitution  of  vital  organs.  And  .some 
.scientists  are  predicting  that  human  in- 
tervention in  genetic  processes  will  one 
day  make  it  possible  to  choose  which 
parent  a  child  will  resemble, 

Mr  President,  these  developments 
might  be  said  to  move  men  closer  to  God. 


Heart  transplant  operations  and  genetic 
breakthroughs,  have  focused  worldwide 
attention  on  the  awesome  implications  of 
advances  in  medical  and  biological 
sciences. 

These  dramatic  possiblUtes.  and  others 
perhaps  unimagined  as  yet  by  most  of  us, 
hold  great  promise  for  the  present  and 
future  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time. 
they  raise  profound  and  complex  ques- 
tions of  ethics,  law,  and  public  policy — 
what  is  life  and  what  is  death;  who  shall 
live  and  who  shall  die;  how  long  shall 
life  be  preserved  and  how  shall  it  be 
altered;  who  shall  make  which  decisions; 
how  shall  society  be  prepared? 

Questions  like  these  are  not  new,  Mr. 
President.  Nor  are  present  accomplish- 
ments isolated  advances.  Rather,  as 
Barry  Commoner  has  pointed  out: 

We  are  today  witnessing  the  Inevitable 
imp.act  of  the  tidal  wave  created  by  sclentlflc 
revolution  more  than  half  a  century  old.  It 
IS  simply  too  late  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  the  progress  of  sclenc*  .  .  .  The  real  ques- 
tion is  not  irhether  we  should  use  our  new 
knowledge,  but  how  to  use  It. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way — are  we  wise 
enough  to  be  so  smart? 

It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  the 
scientific  significance  of  these  advances. 
And  it  is  also  essential  that  we  begin  to 
deal  with  their  social  and  ethical  impli- 
cations in  as  rational  and  public  a  fash- 
ion as  possible.  For  there  are  public  ques- 
tions as  well  as  personal  ones  to  be 
considered. 

The  need  for  a  Commission  on  Health 
Science  and  Society  becomes  clear,  if  one 
examines  some  of  these  questions  and 
their  obvious  relationships  to  theology, 
ethics,  law,  and  public  policy. 

I.    WHAT    IS    LIFE    AND    WHAT    IS    DEATH? 

Heart  transplant  operations  cloud  the 
distinction  between  life  and  death,  based 
on  the  heartbeat.  The  artificial  produc- 
tion of  a  viral  core  that  can  replicate 
itself  raises  the  issue  of  what  besides  the 
ability  to  reproduce  distinguishes  life 
from  nonlife. 

These  definitions  and  related  consid- 
erations have  implications  for  theology, 
ethics,  and  the  law. 

The  Eichwald  report,  published  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  asserts: 

Society  seems  to  have  accepted  the  notion 
that  the  welfare  of  the  living  is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  sanctity  of  the  dead. 

Pope  Pius  xn  has  stated : 

The  removal  of  viable  organs  from  the  dead 
In  the  interests  of  science  does  not  offend 
the  mercy  of  the  dead. 

Other  theologians,  however,  are  said  to 
think  that  "death"  is  not  the  necessary 
criterion,  but  that  "inevitability"  of 
death  is  sufficient  justification  for  re- 
moval of  organs  from  the  living  in  order 
to  prolong  life  for  another. 

11       WHO     SHALL     LIVE      AND      WHO     SHALL     DIE? 

Over  400,000  persons  died  last  year 
from  coronary  heart  disease.  Some  could 
have  been  saved  at  least  for  a  time  by 
heart  transplant  operations.  An  es- 
timated 7,700  persons  died  last  year  for 
lack  of  kidney  transplant  operations. 

Theological  and  moral  concerns  are 
manifest  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
The  disparity  between  demand  for  trans- 


plants and  supply  of  organs,  personnel 
and  facilities  makes  decisions  about  who 
shall  give  and  who  shall  receive  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  ethical  and  moral  issue. 
There  is  a  new  three-in-one  "God"  sub- 
stitute at  work  in  the  decisionmaking 
processes  with  respect  to  transplant  op- 
erations: the  patient,  the  family,  or  next 
of  kin,  and  the  physician.  In  addition, 
one  also  must  consider  the  role  of  the 
law  and  the  society  at  larpe. 

A.    THE    PHYSICIAN 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  weight  of  respon- 
sibility rests  on  the  shoulder.^  of  the 
physician. 

First,  he  must  decide  whether  to  at- 
tempt the  operation  at  all.  When  is  a 
heart  transplant  a  justifiable  risk? 

During  recent  weeks  the  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  profession  have  rantied 
from  caution  to  enthusiasm  for  the  ex- 
periments conducted  so  far.  But  even 
when  and  if  transplants  become  more 
common,  the  decisions  will  still  be  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Hippocratic  oath  instructs  the 
physician  to  do  no  harm.  But  developing? 
medical  techniques  for  prclonaine  life 
raises  a  complex  question — no  haiTn  to 
the  potential  donor  or  no  harm  to  the 
life  of  the  potential  recipient? 

By  the  same  token,  religious  principles 
may  not  provide  complete  tjuidance. 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  may  be  an  am- 
biguous instruction. 

William  A.  Nolen,  M.D..  of  the  Litch- 
field Clinic,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  wrote  to 
me  of  .some  of  the  ethical  problems  he 
and  other  members  of  his  profession  face 
every  day : 

I  have  been  a  participant  in  the  weekly 
surgical  conferences  at  Hennepin  General 
Hospital  in  Minneapolis  for  the  last  six  years. 
Time  and  time  again  problems  arise  related 
to  tissue  transplantation.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  we  in  good  conscience  de- 
clare an  individual  dead?  Do  we  use  an  elec- 
troencephalogram, and  electrocardiogram,  or 
simple  clinical  signs  to  determine  the  ab- 
sence of  life?  How  should  the  relatives  of  the 
potential  donor  be  approached?  When  can 
the  donor  be  put  in  a  heart-luna  by-pass?  I 
could  go  on  indefinitely.  The  point  is  that 
confusion  reigns  even  In  a  center  where  kid- 
ney transplants  are  frequent.  Policies  .ar? 
established  but  on  uncertain  grounds. 

Rabbi  Bernard  S.  Raskas  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  points  out  another  dimension  of 
the  ethical  dilemmas.  He  points  out  that 
the  one  surviving  human  heart  trans- 
plant patient  is  alive  because  he  has  the 
heart  of  a  mulatto  beating  in  his  breast. 

The  country  of  South  Africa,  he  re- 
minds us,  practices  strict  segregation  of 
the  races.  While  the  national  policy  of 
the  United  States  demands  racial  equal- 
ity, de  facto,  if  not  de  jure  segregation 
makes  relevant  the  questions  Rabbi 
Raskas  raises; 

Is  It  all  right  to  have  the  heart  of  a  Negro 
Inside  you,  beating  for  you.  giving  you  life. 
but  not  all  right  to  have  him  live  next  door? 
.  .  Is  it  perfectly  permissible  to  use  the 
kidneys  of  Negroes  for  one's  welfare,  but 
then  to  deny  them  the  rights  of  employ- 
ment, the  opportunity  to  better  their  minds 
through  education,  and  to  reject  their  right 
for  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

I  can  only  hope  with  Rabbi  Raskas; 

Science  may  have  brought  to  the  fore  a 
divine  subtlety  .  .  .  that  it  is  for  us  in  the 
wake  of  transplanting  a  new  heart  to  ulso 


acquire  a  new  spirit  of  authentic  religious 
equality  in  dealing  with  all  of  God's 
children, 

B     PATIENT  AND  FAMILY 

The  basic  principle  guiding  choice  of 
donors  and  recipients  is  the  consent  of 
both  parties. 

Basic  to  the  ethics  and  law  in  this 
area  !.■=  the  notion  that  consent  be  in- 
formed and  that  it  be  voluntary. 

Discussions  have  continued  for  years 
about  what  constitutes  informed  and 
voluntaiT  consent.  The  same  kinds  of 
questions  are  rai.sed  again  by  the  trans- 
l)lant  operations,  but  in  a  more  dramatic 
context. 

How  well  informed  and  how  volun- 
tary the  con.sent  is  for  patient  and  fam- 
ily depends  not  only  on  what  they  are 
told,  but  on  how  they  are  told.  Which  is 
more  important— the  contribution  to 
medical  .science  or  letting  a  relative  die 
naturally?  Amid  personal  prief  and 
stress,  the  family  or  patient  may  make 
judgments  they  later  regret. 

C    .SOCIETY   AT  LARGE 

How  much  i,s  a  man's  life  worth? 
To  ask  questions  about  finance  is  to 
see  the  relationship  between  .social  deci- 
sions and  life  and  death. 

An  estimated  cost  for  tran.splantint;  a 
kidney  is  S5,000,  plus  foUowup  care.  The 
cost  for  hearts  may  be  much  more,  yet 
,S130  per  yt?r  could  give  adequate,  rou- 
tine health  care  to  poor  Americans. 

A  public  commitment  of  SI  billion 
could  buy  enough  kidney  and  community 
dialysis  centers  to  serve  the  25,000  or 
more  who  will  need  them  in  the  next 
decade.  Or  it  could  buy  comprchen.sive 
ambulatory  health  care  for  more  than 
1.250.000  poor  people. 

Tnis  is  a  question  of  distributive  jus- 
tice. Obviously  we  need  both  kinds  of 
health  care  services.  But  with  limited  re- 
sources and  disagreements  about  the  ex- 
tent and  direction  of  public  commit- 
ments, the  priorities  we  establish  affect 
both  the  quantity  of  life— who  lives  and 
dies— and  the  quality— just  how  healthy 
people  really  can  be. 

And  not  only  the  priorities,  but  also  the 
financing  mechanisms  are  important. 
Shall  organs  be  bought  and  .sold  like 
blood?  Or  shall  they  be  procured  through 
some  public  mechanism?  Who  shall  pay 
for  the  operations? 

To  ask  this  question  is  to  raise  the  issue 
brought  up  by  Dr.  Joseph  T.  English, 
Acting  Director  of  Health  Affairs  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
question  is  whether  the  poor  shall  have 
access : 

What  is  particularly  unjust,  it  .-^eems  to  me. 
Is  that  so  many  of  our  research  discoveries 
would  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  poor  have  allowed  us  to  per- 
form our  research  experiments  upon  them. 
Doesn't  it  make  sense  that  they  then  should 
be  among  the  first  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this 
research — and  that  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  see  That  this  happens? 

Should  the  "ability  to  pay"  principle 
guide  selection  of  recipients  of  heart  and 
other  organ  transplants — selection  of 
those  who  may  have  life? 

And  Dr.  P.  J.  Peete,  professor  of  sur- 
geiT-  Duke  Medical  Center,  inquires: 

Where  should  'he  money  be  i^pent? 
Should  we  .spend  as  much  time  and  money 
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for  the  defective,  the  incurable,  the  unpro- 
ductive a.s  fur  the  rehabilitated''  Should  we 
sppnd  money  for  the  mentally  retarded  when 
It  is  needed  for  the  nlghly  IntelllKenf  Do  the 
fit  have  more  right   U)   life   than   the  unfif 

This,  in  turn,  raises  the  que.<;tion  of 
how  individual  decisions  are  to  be  made, 
and  by  whom. 

D        THE     I  *W 

Legal  issues  emerge  when  one  ex- 
amines State  .statutes  dealint;  with  such 
subjects  as  donation  of  human  tissues, 
property  rights  in  dead  bodies,  and 
rnutilfition  of  corpses. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
donation  between  the  liviiiK.  as  is  the 
case  for  kidney  transplants,  and  dona- 
tion from  the  dead  to  the  livins?.  as  is 
the  instance  in  heart  transplants.  The 
flr.st  situation  presents  fewer  lesal  diffl- 
cultics  than  the  .second. 

If  one  relative  donates  a  kidney  to  an- 
other livins,'  relative,  the  primary  legal 
principle  is  'informed"  and  "voluntary" 
ciin.scnt.  While  factors  such  as  inade- 
cjuate  explanation  and  .social  pressure 
:iiay  be  cttfflcult  to  judge,  they  still  are 
not  as  coTflplex  as  are  the  issues  raised 
by  donation  from  dead  to  the  living. 

To  hemn  with.  v. hat  is  death"''  As 
pointed  out  before  techniques  which  pre- 
.serve  the  function  of  the  heart  when 
other  body  processes  tiave  ceased  may 
make  th?  pre.sent  medical  definition  of 
death  obsolete  Law  does  not  provide 
guidance  to  the  physician  faced  with  the 
decision  as  to  how  long  to  maintain  life 
artificially  through  use  of  a  macliine. 
Many  '.\ liters  have  called  for  a  redefini- 
'lon  of  death."  perhaps  based  on  cessa- 
'inii  (if  brain  timction 

Thirty-eiirht  States,  including  Minne- 
sota, have  tissue-donation  statutes,  giv- 
ing individuals  the  rleht  to  donate  tis- 
sues and  orv'ans  for  s;iecific  purposes. 
Five  additional  States  have  laws  limited 
to  donation  of  eyes. 

Some  of  these  laws  requ.re  that  organs 
may  be  donated  only  through  wills,  omit- 
ting the  I'oss'bility  of  donation  through 
other  written  instruments,  cards,  or  per- 
haps ornl  deathbed  donations  Some  limit 
the  places  to  winch  organs  may  be  do- 
nated The  Minnesota  law.  tine  of  the 
earliest,  limits  donation  to  w  ills,  and  fails 
to  mention  donation  to  tissue  banks,  for 
example. 

Then  there  is  iho  issue  of  immunity  for 
physicians  Even  if  a  person  has  donated 
oi'KP.n  or  tlf^sue  through  a  will,  there  is 
a  lr?al  question  as  to  whether  the  physi- 
cian coiiJd  ce  found  puilty  of  mutilating 
the  coipse  if  the  relatives  v. anted  the 
body  v.hole  for  i-'uiiiil  Statutoi-j'  state- 
ment of  immunity  m.aiht  lemedy  this 
possible  contlict.  but  most  Stati-s.  includ- 
ina  Minnesota,  do  not  have  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

If  an  individual  has  not  donated  be- 
fore death,  other  prob'ems  arise.  Having 
property  rislits  in  the  dead  body,  rela- 
tives mieht  be  asked  to  consent  to  re- 
moval of  li.s.-ue  or  oi  -ans. 

Often  this  right  Is  not  stated  specifi- 
cally in  the  statutes  It  is  not.  for  ex- 
aninle.  in  Minnesota  But  even  if  this 
right  IS  stated,  relatives  may  be  imder 
such  strain  at  the  time  of  death  that 
they  may  be  unwilling  or  emotionally 
imable  to  r;ake  such  a  decision 
In  addition,  time  may  prove  a  bar- 


lier  Present  technology  requires  that 
many  kinds  of  organs  be  rriiDved  almost 
immediately,  within  ;30  U)  60  minutes  in 
some  c-a.ses,  for  example  In  this  in.stanre. 
unless  the  relative  is  present  at  bedside, 
con.sent  may  not  be  obtained  in  time  to 
m.^ke  the  or^ian  available  for  use  in 
transplant  operations. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
role  of  the  medical  examiner.  With  the 
present  gap  between  supply  of  organs 
and  demand  for  operations,  some  have 
-sukjicested  enlarging  the  authority  of  the 
medical  exan.iner  to  include  the  right  to 
donate  tissue  or  organs  for  medical  re- 
search or  transplantation  as  he  is  per- 
forming autopsies.  This  would  require  a 
chansre  in  laws  which  presently  limit  the 
authority  of  the  mediral  examiner  t«  de- 
termining cause  of  death  in  such  ca,ses 
as  homicide,  suicide,  or  in  cases  where 
an  accident  victim  dies  unattended  by  a 
physician 

Tlie  proposed  Uniform  Gift  to  Tis- 
sues Act.  which  recently  received  pre- 
liminary approval  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Law  deals  with  many  of  these 
i.ssuf-s  If  adopted,  it  would  resolve  many 
conflicts 

However,  even  it  does  not  resolve  all 
questions,  some  lawyers  .suggest  that  this 
law  or  another  might  well  deal  with  the 
issue  of  payment  mechanisms,  and  that 
this  crroup  or  others  misht  addres.s  the 
question  of  how  international  tissue  do- 
nation i.5  to  be  handled. 

The  dramatic  events  of  recent  months 
have  focused  attention  on  the  implica- 
tlons  of  the  transplant  operations.  But 
the  same  kinds  of  questions  arise  when 
considering  the  implications  of  'fnotic 
research,  including  the  DNA — deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid — discoveries 

On  a  far  distant  horizon  accordinc  to 
some  scientists  is  the  day  when  .scientLsts 
will  be  able  not  only  t-D  i.^redict  whether 
a  '-'ene  is  likely  to  be  i^resent  in  human 
beings,  but  also  to  intervene  directly  in 
iienetic  processes.  Some  ^-eneticist^  claim 
that  work  with  frogs  indicates  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  or  woman  could 
not  tLun  out  an  exact  "cnetic  replica 
'•f  himself  instead  of  uoing  through  the 
orocess  of  fertilizing  an  egg  and  taking 
tJie  chance  on  the  out^'ome  of  the  mating 
procedures. 

Dr.  Joshua  Lcderberg  ix)ints  out  that 
through  the  technique  of  nuclear  trans- 
plantation, children  someday  could  be 
;)ropaaated  who  re.semble  cni-  ijarent 
rather  than  .1  combination  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  two.  And  it  is  -^.^id  that 
the  future  implications  of  Dr  Korn- 
berg's  artificial  production  of  a  viral  core 
may  .someday  lead  to  v.ist  improvements 
in  the  t'-eatment  of  old-a  -e  diseases  and 
malfunctions.  Including  cancer  r.nd 
mental  retardation. 

The  application  of  new  knowledge  of 
-enetic  chemistry  to  diagnosis  of  disease 
raises  some  questions  Who  shall  have 
access  to  these  specialised  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures'' Those  within  reach  of  the  high- 
ly sophisticated  re.search  centers?  How 
quickly  is  this  kiiowlediite  to  be  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  population? 

Genetic  intervention  also  raises  moral 
and  ethical  isouts  of  the  most  profour.d 
magnitude. 

Geneticists,    such    as    Dr.    Lederberg. 


stress  that  they  are  not  eoing  to  chaime 
the  bodies  of  any  txistincr  people.  But 
if  this  is  a  possibility  for  the  future,  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  ha\e  many 
years  to  think  and  plan.  I  am  happy  that 
I  do  not  have  to  think  about  ritciding 
which  kinds  of  people  would  represent 
■perfecting  the  race"  throuyh  tionetic 
chemistry  and  which  would  not  It  is 
somewhat  comforting  to  think  that  per- 
haps the  people  who  will  have  to  make 
decisions  like  that  would  not  have  the 
clear  memory  of  Nazi  Germany  on  their 
miads,  as  I  do. 

While  we  continue  to  discuss  the  im- 
plications of  sterilization  of  nhetto  wom- 
en, of  LSD.  ot  marihuana,  and  uf  abor- 
tions for  thalidomide  babies  v.e  must  be- 
u'in  to  addre.ss  the  questions  of  mass 
cuiienics  that  i;enptic  chemistry  rai.ses 
for  us  now  and  will  raise  in  the  future. 
For  example,  should  we  spend  liie  $10 
billion  Dr.  Lederberg  says  it  would  take 
to  translate  -;enetic  research  into  treat- 
ment as  fa.st  as  .science  could  proceed,  or 
shall  we  spend  it  on  nuclear  weapons 
which  h.ave  their  own  potentialities  lor 
genetic  alteration? 

in.   HOW   SHALL   PUBLIC  EDVCATION  TAKE  PLACE' 

Several  writers,  including  Dr.  Irvine 
H.  Page,  have  a.=kcd  important  questions 
about  how  i)ublic  information  should  be 
handled  on  tliese  .-cieiitiiic  bicak- 
throughs. 

As  Dr.  Page  puts  It: 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  newer  procedure 
is  that  m.iny  wholly  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments are  presented  first  as  "■miracles."  a  few 
days  later  as  "maybe.""  and  the  foHciwinc 
week,  "the  patient  died  but  the  experiment 
'.v.is  a  success  "" 

How  does  this  disillusionment  affect 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  medi- 
cal profession?  Dr.  Pane  maintains: 

Too    early    ri^ortlng    leads    to    unhe.ilthy 
competition  among  physicians  and  Investi- 
gators,   with    too   much   emphasis   on    being 
first." 

The  problem  is  how  to  put  things  in 
public  perspective.  The  Washington  Post. 
carried  an  article  recently  about  a 
speech  given  by  Dr.  Donald  S.  Frederick- 
son.  Director  of  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute, in  V.  hich  he  pointed  out  how  limited 
is  the  current  value  of  heart  transplants 
for  treatment  01  heart  disorders  But  this 
article  was  on  a  back  page,  while  the 
transplants  themselves  made  daily  front- 
page headlines. 

How  many  people  now  expect  the  heart 
transplants  are  ""the  answer"?  How  many 
Americans  will  put  tremendous  and  un- 
called-for pressure  on  physicians  and 
hospital  administrators  because  of  un- 
realistic expectations.' 

Education  of  the  ):)ublic  including  pa- 
tient;, physicians,  legislators,  and  ad- 
ministrators, is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
they  are  to  appreciate  the  true  meaning 
of  scientfic  discoveries,  and  to  make  the 
best  possible  choices. 

As  a  famous  surgeon  and  researcher, 
Dr.  Mi'-hael  DeBakey.  hr.s  pointed  out: 

The  moral,  ethical,  legal,  .ind  psycliolotjical 
implications  of  human  c.irdiac  transpLmta- 
tlon  will  undoubtedly  be  much  more  lar 
reaching  than  anticipated  from  present  brief 
experience.  The  issues  must  be  tliorouRhly 
analyzed,  human  values  reconsidered,  and 
satisfactory  answers  sought  In  the  light  of 
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reason  rather  thiin  in  the  heU  of  emotions. 
Cliches  irreievancies.  e.nd  c.iprlolous  injunc- 
tions must  not  be  allowed  to  thwart  sane 
Judgment. 

Numerous  groups  and  individuals  and 
organizations  are  now  at  work  on  these 
problems.  The  Gottschalk  report  on 
chronic  kidney  di.sease  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  has  pre- 
pared guidelines  for  clinical  investiga- 
tors. The  American  Medical  A.ssociation 
Journal  has  published  munerous  articles 
concf  rning  medicine  and  ..ociety.  In  my 
own  State,  the  Mayo  Clinic  has  a  com- 
nuttee  considering  some  of  the  implica- 
tions, and  tin  re  are  many,  many  more. 
Taken  togilher.  these  efforts  represent 
a  .significant  beginaine.  But  .something 
more  is  needed.  The  right  information 
is  not  getting  into  the  proper  channels. 
Many  is.sues  remain  undiscussed.  And 
many  American  citizens,  including  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  have  yet  to  be- 
come involved  and  infornu  d. 

And  I  am  not  alone  in  this  conviction. 
I  have  v.rittcn  to  more  than  200  per- 
sons, including  physicians,  those  engaged 
in  public  policy,  and  deans  of  schools  of 
medicine,  law.  and  theology  and  inc''vid- 
mls  all  over  the  Unit-M  States:  I  have 
discussed  these  matters  abroad,  m  my 
letter,  I  asked  whether  there  were  social 
and  ethical  issues  that  deserved  discus- 
sion. And  I  also  asked  what  they  thought 
of  an  idea  I  h.ad  to  move  this  discussion 
forward— the  creation  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  consider  these  i.ssues. 

The  response  has  been  overwhelming 
and  positive.  I  have  used  excerpts  from 
some  of  these  letters  in  the  discussion  so 
far.  I  intend  to  place  all  of  them  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  date,  along  with  an 
analysis. 

Some  receive  any  consideration  of  the 
social  implications  of  medical  research 
as  an  nttemiit  to  interfere  with  the  mag- 
nifice'it  pi-ogress  in  liiis  field.  I  am 
tinilleri  by  what  modern  medicine  is.pro- 
ducinu:  and  I  recognize  that  medical  re- 
.search must  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected if  we  are  to  continue  to  en.loy  the 
fruits  of  this  proercss.  I  have  .ioined 
the  battle  on  .several  previous  occasions 
to  protect  modern  medical  research  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  .'■o  in  the  future. 

The  !)urpose  underlying  the  Commis- 
sion's functions  is  not  to  interfere  with 
medical  research.  Indeed  it  is  to  encour- 
age it,  but  also  to  be  sure  that  the  moral 
and  .social  implications  of  the  products  of 
such  research  are  fully  and  responsibly 
considered  and  dealt  with. 

I  aL'iee  with  Dean  Harold  F.  McNiece, 
of  the  School  of  Law,  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn.  N.Y.: 

We  must  develop  ways  and  means  of  keep- 
ing the  social  and  ethical  sciences  abreast  .  .  . 
of  the  biolcgical  and  chemical  sciences  .  .  ■ 
In  brief,  we  must  become  more  concerned 
with  the  why  of  scientific  advance  .  .  . 

Tnis  resolution  sets  up  a  framework  for 
discussion. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  representatives  of  medicine,  law, 
phvsical  and  social  science,  theology, 
philosophy,  ethics,  health  administra- 
tion, and  government.  We  would  expect 


the  best  minds  in  the  country  to  deal 
with  the  important  issues,  representing 
not  only  the  academic  community,  but 
v,'orking  scientists  and  laymen  as  well. 
The  Commission  would  undertake  a 
comprehensive  investigation  and  study 
of  the  legal,  social,  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  health  science  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  public  and  private  national 
effort  in  this  field,  ascertaining  public 
attitudes,  and  sifting  out  the  implica- 
tions for  public  policy  implicit  m  these 
developments. 

At  the  end  of  1  year,  the  Commission 
would  send  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  findings  of  the  Commission, 
together  with  recommendations  for  lec- 
Lslation  and  administrative  action  it 
deems  advisable. 

We  would  expect  the  Commission  to 
make  the  v.idest  possible  u.so  of  mate- 
rials already  developed  by  L'overnir.cnt- 
al  agencies,  and  private  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  Commission  could  establish  con- 
tractual relation.ships  with  individuals 
and  organizations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  gather  additional  information 
they  would  need. 

Since  public  involvement  and  educa- 
tion is  of  the  es.sence,  the  Commission 
v.ould  be  expected  to  go  to  the  people 
through  regional  or  local  di.scussions  at 
widely  scattered  points  of  the  country. 
The  emphasis  of  the  Commis.sion  would 
be  on  public  policy.  It  would  conc<^rn 
itself  with  setting  goals,  suogesting  pro- 
grams, recommending  priorities,  sug- 
gesting legislation,  imd  formulating 
models  for  the  evaluation  of  our  national 
health  science  effort  witliin  the  context 
of  the  r.eeds  of  society  as  a  whole.  The 
Commission  would  rcccmmend  nctions 
to  promote  a  clo.ser  relationship  between 
health  science  and  society,  in  order  that 
the  goals  and  actions  of  the  one  reflect 
and  influence  the  ruins  and  conduct  of 
the  other. 

Of  course,  .some  of  the  questions  I 
rai.sed  at  the  outset  can  never  have  fin.1l 
answers.  Some  r,re  purely  philosophical, 
others  have  clear  relationships  to  pub- 
lic policy.  Some  questions  arc  more  ur- 
gent than  others.  Some  are  already  be- 
ing adequately  addressed  by  ether  groups 
and  individuals. 

While  the  potential  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission is  enormous,  its  initial  locus 
would  need  to  be  narrow,  if  the  findin-s 
and  recommendations  were  to  be  useful. 
The  process  of  hearings  will  .serve  to 
guide  the  Commission  in  .setting  priori- 
ties, and  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  this 
process.  I  believe  we  will  be  deeply  grate- 
ful tomorrow  that  we  have  raised  tiiese 
questions  today. 

I  agree  with  the  admonition  of  Rabbi 
Raskas: 

Don't  rush   to  an.5wer  tlie^e   que^ti.-^ns  f3 
fast — 


For,  like  the  rabbi,  I  see  lioiie  in  'ihe 
work  a  commission  could  do  not  only 
implications  for  health  re.search.  but  for 
society  as  well.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  far- 
fetched to  dream  as  docs  Fiabbi  Raskas: 

Perhaps  if  niankind  now  ;ots  its  host  brains 
to  t!iinkin<r  i:botit  il-.ese  things,  ihcn  may  it 
n(it  be  jMst  possible  that  as  a  by-product  we 
uMi-'ht  liiKi  the  solution  to  wars,  poverty  and 
prejudice.  If  we  locus  o-ir  entire  thoughts 
on  Uie  highest  roaches  of  man.  may  we  not 
lind  that  we  :in  must  cooperate  so  com- 
pletelv  for  mp.n's  welfare  that  the  nefating 
and  Uestnifiro  inipul-cs  in  \i>  v,i!l  be  ellec- 
Tivply  controllfd  and  dlrcctofi.  V>'e  c  in  do  tills 
ii  '.ve  f -t  o'lr  he:»ri;' to  the  task  .   .  . 


The  VICK  n^F.'^IDF.NT.  The  joint  re.-- 
oliitio'i  will  he  r:r-'iv<^d  and  aiTropriately 
referr.  d. 

The  joint  resolution  iSJ.Res.  145  1  to 
proiide  for  a  studv  .-nd  t  vai'.r.-tion  of 
sc'entific  research  in  mecHc'-ie  in  tlie 
Uiiiter'.  State.s.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
nAiF.  'for  liun^elf  and  otlier  .Setiators'. 
wa.>  received,  read  twice  by  its  t'tle.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  i.::  Govern- 
ment Oi'erations 


ADDITIONAL  CO.SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

M"  BYRD  of  West  Viipinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, en  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoik  I  Mr.  KENNrnvi,  i  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  iirintinfr.  the 
name  of  the  Sen.^toi'  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiEicoFFl  be  added  as  a  cospon.sor 
cf  the  bill  'S  2928-  lor  the  relief  of 
certain  distres.-;d  a! 'ens. 

The  VICE  PRFSIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  c id-  red, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  timt.  at  its  next 
printine.  my  name  fce  added  as  a  co.spon- 
sor  cf  the  bill  'S.  20.50)  to  proliibit  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  pe-.sons  other  than 
duly  auth'j'ized  law-enforcement  oflirers 
engared  in  tlie  investi!'ation  or  ijreven- 
tioii  :if  .'i^ecified  catccories  of  offenses, 
and  for  >  tlier  i.uriioses. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
ject'on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSP0N5OR 

.•.Mrv-.-\TF.NT    NO.    511 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V.'est  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. e:n  beh.-.lf  of  the  senio"  Senator 
from  Oiiio  !Mr.  LArscHEl,  I  a.-k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  n.ime  of  the  junior 
.Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Mh-lerI  be 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  amendment  No. 
511.  offered  by  Senator  Lausthe.  for 
himself  and  th.e  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI.  to  S.  1042.  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  aeneral  revision  of 
tlie  natent  law. 

Tiie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Vv'itliout  ob- 
jeciinn.  it  is  so  crdrred 


He  says — 
for  thev  imply  basic   decisions  to  be  made 
about  the  human  r.Tce.  They  raise  the  u'.M- 
mate  questions  of  existence 

Like  the  rabbi,  "rather  than  finding 
these  dilem.mar,  disturbing.  I  welcome 
them  with  my  whole  heart." 


NOTICE  OF  ETEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
■nON  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cirry.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearinc  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. February  15.  1968.  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on     the     nomination     of     Edward     J. 
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Schwartz,  of  Califoniia.  to  be  U  S  dis- 
trict judge.  Southern  District  of  CaJi- 
fornia.  vice  James  M   Carter,  elevated 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place 
persons  Interested  in  the  hearing  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
perMiient 

The  suboonmuttee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Mississippi    [.Mr     Eastl.^ndI 
chairman,  myself   and  'he  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr   Hhvska' 


NOTICE  OF  CRIME  AND  DRUG 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President.  President 
Johnsons  crime  message  was  dlstln- 
s-'uished  both  for  its  incliisiveness  and  for 
its  rpcoiinitton  of  the  juvenile  as  thp 
majjr  contributor  to  fhe  Nations  overall 
crime  problem 

It  \>as  a  solid,  and  to  the  point  state- 
ment of  the  crime  problem  and  '.vhat 
must  be  done  about  it  by  this  Concress 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Johnsnn;s  recommendations,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  juvenile  cnme  endor.sed 
'he  investigations  conducted  bv  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  SubcommltU'e  over 
the  last  6  years  in  such  areas  as  drug 
abuse.  f^rea;-ms  controls,  juvemle  in.stitu- 
tions.  auto  theft,  and  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  I  '.vill  continue  to 
coopera'e  .vith  the  administration,  in 
achieving  its  goals  m  delinquency  and 
crime  control,  in  processing  its  legisla- 
tion and  in  probing  further  into  the  root 
causes  oi  juvenile  crime 

Public  heann;4s  on  the  abuse  of  nar- 
cotics dangerous  drugs.  .;nd  LSD  and  the 
need  for  changes  in  Federal  enforcement 
prpctices  are  our  first  order  of  business 
and  public  hearings  of  the  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee  will  be- 
gin on  Febiuan,'  13    IOCS. 

The  probe  is  a  continuation  of  hear- 
In^Js  begun  in  1966  to  find  new  tools  to 
cope  with  a  rise  in  marihuana  use  and  a 
ma.ssive  mcrea.se  in  the  abuse  of  LSD 
and  dangerous  drugs 

Our  field  invest:gac:o:;.s  suit^est  that 
tighter  controls  are  needed  along  with 
tnore  coordinated  enforcement  and  ex- 
tensive ijovernment  rehabilitation  for 
those  victimized  by  our  drug  culture. 

Scheduled  to  testify  when  public  hear- 
ings reconvene  at  10  am.  in  the  caucus 
room  on  February  19  i.>  Dr  James  L. 
Goddard.  Commissioner.  Food  and  Drug 
.•Vdminjstracion. 

Previous  subcommittee  hearings  ex- 
amined in  depth  the  problems  connected 
with  enforcement  of  the  Dancerous 
Drug  Control  Amendments  of  1965  and 
the  establishment  of  an  efltctive  re- 
habilitation program  backed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  subcommittee  suggested  to  Dr 
Goddard  at  that  time  that  the  runawav 
abu.se  )f  LSD  bv  college  students  and 
"hippies'  called  for  more  .severe  controls 
over  itvS  manufacture  and  po.ssesston  It 
was  aitreed  then  that  LSD  was.  and  is, 
a  nonpharmaceutical  with  no  accepted 
m.edlcal  use. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Dr.  Goddard  said,  charged  with  admiais- 
tenng   the   then    new    Bureau    of   Drug 


.Abuse  Control,  would  like  some  time  for 
experience  in  administering  the  new 
drug  control  amendments,  and  for  fur- 
ther study  of  its  position  on  LSD 

I  am  pleased  to  .see  that  Dr  Goddard. 
with  sufflclent  time  to  study  the  problem, 
apparently  now  agrees  that  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed  on  LSD.  and  we  are  en- 
couraged to  see  President  .lohn.son  place 
White  House  support  directly  behind  the 
type  of  legislation  the  subcommittee 
suggested. 

Other  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  at 
the  forthcomiiii;  heariiu's  are:  Februarv 
20.  1968.  Henrv  L  Giordano.  Commis- 
sioner, Bureau  <if  Nairotlcs;  Februar\' 
■Jl.  1968.  Dr  William  H  Stewart,  Sur- 
eeon  Genera!:  Dr  Stanlev  F  Yoles  .As- 
sistant Surgeon  General:  Dr  Helen  H 
Nowlis.  former  director  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  School  Personnel  .Admin- 
istrators' dnic  education  project. 


PROPOSED   .MASS  CAMP-IN   IN 
WASHINGTON 

.Mr  HOLLAND  .Mr  President,  in  my 
previous  discussion  on  the  iiending  bill. 
H  R  _'516.  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
articles  with  reference  to  the  activities 
of  Martin  Luther  Kitm  and  his  plan  to 
inarch  on  Washington 

King  yesterday  set  the  goal  for  his 
mass  camp-in  in  Washington  This  is 
stated  ;n  the  article  apearina  in  tlie 
Wasliington  Post  today,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

KI^.■o  Krys  His   r.\L  ri(  s  ro  Rf.spcwsE  by  Hill 
'  Jean  .M  White  and  Robert  C.  M:iynard  1 

The  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  .  yes- 
terday set  the  ttoal  U<t  his  mass  camp-in  in 
Washington  as  a  bill  of  economic  and  so- 
cial rights"  for  the  poor.  lucIudinR  guaran- 
teed jobs  and  guaranteed  minimum  income 

At  the  same  time,  the  Negro  leader  pledged 
that  his  April  poor  people's  campaign  will 
t>egin  us  a  peaceful  and  Uw-abldlng  dem- 
onstration .anc*  will  ■escalate  to  disruptive 
protest"  only  If  Congress  dL>e8n't  help  the 
poor 

Otir  aim  is  not  to  tie  up  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington," Dr.  King  emphasized.  'Our  protests 
wlil  center  on  the  Government.  Congress,  and 
not  the  city  at  large  ' 

The  head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  aUo  hinted  he  may  carry 
his  I  rusade  to  the  national  political  eonven- 
Mons  in  this  election  year  If  things  don't 
happen  here"  and  Congress  does  not  act 

He  also  talked  about  simultaneous  dem- 
■  ■nstratlons  In  15  other  titles  and  taking 
pickets  into  the  home  luwn.s  of  Congressmen 
:or  protests   before   their   homes   and   offices. 

Dr  King  held  meetings  with  two  different 
groups  last  night,  the  tlrst  with  rop  SCLC 
and  sNCC  stall  members — Including  Chalr- 
man  H  ft  ip  Brown  at  the  Pitts  Motor 
Hotel,  and  the  second  at  a  rally  In  the  Ver- 
:nont  .\venue  Baptist  Church.  1630  Vermont 
.Ave   N\V     with  about  1000  persons  attending. 

Dr  KlTit;  said  after  the  meeting  with  .S.NCC 
leaders  that  It  was  simply  one  of  several 
y\e  is  holding  "In  a  number  of  cities  with  a 
number  of  groups  '  to  explain  his  spring 
(  ampalgn. 

Brown,  under  a  bond  restriction  to  remain 
In  the  nine  counties  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
rhe  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  cif  New  York,  shrugged  tils  shoulders 
when  iisked  if  his  presence  In  Washington 
might  not   irouse  the  Ire  of  that  court. 


At  the  rally  on  Vermont  Avenue.  Dr.  King 
w.is  .ipplauded  and  cheered  throughout  his 
J5-mlnute  talk  A  large  minority  of  white 
persons  attended 

Dr  King  said  It  is  long  past  time  for 
.\merlr;i  to  ijet  concerned  over  the  Negroes' 
er  .n(imic  and  social  plight 

Freedom  Is  not  something  the  oppressor 
wli  ^'.\p  to  the  (ippressed,"  he  said  "Freedom 
N  something  th«>  oppressed  iniLst  demand 
:rom    the   oppre.s-sor  We    will    come    to 

Washington  In  April  not  to  beg.  but  to  de- 
inmd  Justice  and  demand  th.it  they  grant 
us  wli.it  is  truly  ours  " 

Hosea  Williams,  one  of  Dr.  King's  alrtee, 
s.ild  "We  want  to  make  It  ( leur  we  are  not 
!>wi!ding  .iny  coalitions." 

Yf.vtcrd.iy  black  jxiwer  militant  Stokely 
C.irinkhael.  who  met  with  Dr  King  on  Tues- 
(Ity  night  along  with  100  other  Washington 
Negro  civil  rlghus  activists,  indicated  that  he 
will  not  overtly  interfere  or  opp.iee  the  SCLC 
plans  for  "militant  nonviolence  " 

Carmlchael.  commenting  yesterday  on  his 
discussion  with  Dr.  King,  summed  It  up  this 
way: 

■  I    said    we    have    to    accept    each    others 

Ideology  whether  we  rtlsaeree  with  it  it  not  " 

Carmlchael    added    that    "anv    black    man 

who  would   blast  Dr    King  would   be  totally 

Irresponsible  " 

But  Carmlchael,  who  Is  trying  to  pull  to- 
gether a  Washlnifton  Negro  coalition  under 
the  name  of  the  Black  United  Front,  added 
that  it  will  be  up  to  each  organization  in 
tlie  Front  to  decide  what  Its  role  will  be  In 
King's  nonviolent  campaign 

His  indlvldu.U  role,  he  indicated,  will  be 
governed  by  what  his  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  decides 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday,  Dr  King 
w.is  asked  whether  Carmlchael  and  SNCC 
blick  power  mllltunts  would  a'^ree  to  accept 
•he  "discipline  of  nonviolence"  if  they  Join 
the  camp-in 

D.-  Kini»  ~aid  th.it  he  was  certain  Car- 
michiel  believes  that  people  committed  to 
nonviolence  should  be  .illowed  to  practice 
their  philosophy 

The  -SCLC  he.id  called  'he  pre.ss  confer- 
ence yesterd.iy  to  unveil  some  of  the  specific 
legislate"  domards  that  his  poor  people's 
irmy    will    c.irry    to    Consress 

In  .inswer  to  1  reporter'3  question,  h°  .^aid 
a  bill  introduced  by  Rep  .John  Conyer?  Jr 
iD-Mlch.i  comes  "close  to  wiiat  were  t:ilk- 
in;:  about." 

Convers'  "Full  Opportunity  .Art"  co-sp'^n- 
sored  by  nine  ot'icr  House  members,  rr.lls 
for  spending  *30  billion  a  year  for  :;  m:is.-.ve 
att.ick  on  city  slum  problems.  It  would  pro- 
vide Job  tr.iinlng.  .1  ?2-aii-hcur  minimum 
waee,  housing,  f  imlly  allowances  .ind  Urt  'o 
education. 

As  :in  'absolute  minimum"  Dr.  King  s.^id 
his  p^or  people's  mobllizatun  vould  domai-.d 
a  full  employment  bill,  some  kind  of  t;u  iran- 
teed  income,  and  iiouslne  legislation  to  pro- 
vide at  least  300.000  units  a  year  fcr  low- 
income  families. 

As  to  the  tactics  of  his  spring  campaign. 
Dr  King  said  the  first  two  weeks  or  so  will 
be  spent  In  pc:iceful  protest  "within  the 
First  -Amendment"  with  the  aim  of  cduc:it- 
Ing  the     Nation  to  Its  grave  problems." 

But  Dr  King  did  not  rulo  out— as  ;i  "last 
resort"— tying  up  traffic  on  the  bridges  of 
W.ishlngton. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  tie  up  traffic,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  the  result  Is  not  ;is  in- 
convenient as  the  conditions  poor  people  !r.«? 
In."  he  said 

He  also  underlined  the  political  leverage 
of  his  poor  people's  power  and  predicted 
that  the  presidential  candld.ite  who  re- 
sponds to  our  program  will  t;et  the  Negro 
vote." 

From  then  on.  he  ;-ald  the  tactics  will 
depend   on    the   response   of   Congress. 

He  said  he  didn't  think  building  shanty- 
towns — one     tactic     mentioned  -was     neces- 


sarily breaking  the  law  since  "people  have 
bui.t  lent  towns  around  Washington  and 
not  been  driven  out"  He  pointed  out  that 
"people  own  private  property  and  private 
land."  with  the  hint  that  the  tents  and 
fihanties  could  go  up  on  these  without  break- 
ing the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  quote 
several  paragraphs  of  the  article: 

At  the  same  time,  the  Negro  leader  pledged 
that  his  April  poor  people's  campaign  will 
begin  ;us  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  demon- 
stration and  will  "escalate  to  disruptive  pro- 
test" only  if  Congress  doesn't  help  the  poor. 

■  Our  ■..\n\  is  not  to  tie  up  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington."  Dr  King  emphasized.  "Our  protests 
will  center  on  the  Government,  Congress,  and 
not  the  (ity  at  large." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Freedom  Is  not  .somettung  the  oppressor 

will  give  to  the  oppressed,"  he  said.  "Free- 
dom 1.S  something  the  oppressed  must  de- 
niand  irom  the  oppressor  .  .  .  We  will  come 
to  Wa.shintrton  in  April  not  to  beg.  but  to 
demmd  Justice  and  demand  that  they  grant 
us  what  is  truly  ours." 

•  •  •  •  • 
But  Dr.  King  did  not  rule  out — as  a  "last 

resort" — tying  up  traffic  on  the  bridges  of 
Waahlngton." 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  tie  up  traffic,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  the  result  is  not  as  In- 
convenient as  the  conditions  poor  people 
live  :n."  he  said. 

.  •  »  •  • 

He  said  he  didn't  think  building  shanty- 
town.s — one  tactic  mentioned — was  neces- 
sarily breaking  the  law  since  "people  have 
built  tent  towns  arotmd  Washington  and 
not  been  driven  out."  He  pointed  out  that 
"people  own  private  property  and  private 
land."  with  the  hint  that  the  tents  and 
shanties  could  t'o  \i\i  on  the":e  without  break- 
Ine  the  law. 

Mr.  Prtsident.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
thrtt  those  in  official  positions  in  Wash- 
ington publicly  state  the  laws  that  would 
govern  the  proposed  march  on  Washing- 
ton, including  the  zoning  laws  prohibit- 
lUL'  the  erection  of  .so-called  shanties  or 
tents  on  i^rivate  property  and  the  re- 
.-I'lctions  applyina  to  the  use  of  Federal 
jiroperty.  It  is  inviting  trouble  to  allow 
such  plans  to  jjroceed  without  informing 
Dr.  King  ot  the  laws  that  exist  as  well  as 
letting  luin  know  that  all  necessary  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  disruption  of  the 
daily  working  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  ot  this  metropolitan  area.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  to  clearly  advise  Dr. 
King  and  others  that  they  must  comply 
with  the  existing  rules,  regulations  and 
laws,  and  that  such  rules,  regulations  and 
laws  will  be  enforced  to  the  maximum 
degree. 

Dr  King  must  be  made  to  realize  now 
that  his  threats  against  the  "Govern- 
ment." meaning  the  President,  and 
against  "Congress."  meaning  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  will 
get  him  exactly  nowhere,  and  that  such 
threats  ill  become  any  American  citizen. 
much  less  a  citizen  who  is  a  minister  of 
the  Go.spel. 


dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY  AND  FROM  MON- 
DAY UNTIL  NOON  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  business  today  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next,  for  a  pro  forma 
meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  pro  forma  meeting  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday  next  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
business  of  any  kind  whatsoever  will  be 
transacted  at  the  pro  forma  meeting  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday  next. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
DURING    SENATE    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ail 
standing  committees  be  authorized  to 
file  reports  during  the  ad.iournment  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  February  13, 
1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call   the 

roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


Mr 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quor-jm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  GORE 
In  the  chair  I .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   <H.  DOC.  NO.   251' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  aid.  Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out being  read,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Peace  will  never  be  secure  so  long  as: 
— Seven  out  of  ten  people  on  earth  can- 
not read  or  write ; 
— Tens  of  millions  of  people  each  day — 
most  of  them  children — are  maimed 
and  stunted  by  malnutrition; 


—Diseases  long  conquered  by  science 
still  ravage  cities  and  villages  around 
the  world. 
If  most  men  can  look  forward  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  lifetime  of  backbreaking 
toil  which  only  preserves  their  misery, 
violence  will  always  beckon,  freedom  will 
ever  be  under  siege. 

It  is  only  when  peace  offers  hope  for 
a  better  life  that  it  attracts  the  hundreds 
of  millions  around  the  world  who  live  in 
the  shadow  of  de.spair 

Twentv  vears  ago  America  resolved  to 
lead  the  world  against  the  destructive 
power  of  man's  oldest  enemies  We  de- 
clared war  on  the  hunger,  the  ignorance, 
the  disease,  and  the  hopelessness  which 
breed  violence  in  human  affaii's. 

We  knew  then  that  the  job  would  take 
many  vears.  We  knew  then  that  many 
trials  and  many  disappointments  would 
test  our  will. 

But  we  also  knew  that  in  the  long  run, 
a  siiiL'le  rav  of  hope— a  .school,  a  road, 
a  hybrid  .'^eed.  a  vaccination— can  do 
more  to  build  the  peace  and  guard  Amer- 
ica from  harm  than  puns  and  bombs. 

This  is  the  threat  truth  upon  which  all 
our  foreign  aid  programs  are  founded.  It 
was  valid  in  1948  when  we  helped  Greece 
and  Turkev  maintain  their  independ- 
ence It  was  valid  in  the  early  fifties 
when  the  Marshall  Plan  helped  rebuild 
a  ruined  Western  Eurojie  into  a  show- 
ca.se  of  freedom.  It  was  valid  in  the  six- 
ties when  we  helped  Taiwan  and  Iran  and 
Israel  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
free  nations  able  to  defend  their  own  in- 
dependence and  moving  toward  prosper- 
itv  on  their  own. 

"The  programs  I  i^ropose  t.oday  are  as 
important  and  as  es.sential  to  the  security 
of  this  nation  as  our  military  defen.>es. 
Victory  on  the  battlefield  must  be 
matched  by  victory  in  the  peaceful  strug- 
gles which  shape  men's  minds. 

In  the.se  fateful  years,  we  must  not 
falter.  In  these  decisive  times,  we  dare 
not  fail 

NO   r.FTRfM.    N'l    W.^STF. 

The  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal  1969 

is  desi'-rned  to  foster  our  fundamental 
American  purpose:  To  help  root  out  the 
causes  of  conflict  and  thus  ensure  our 
own  security  in  a  peaceful  ccmmunity  of 
nations. 

For  Fiscal  1969.  I  propose: 

—An  economic  aid  appropriation  of 
$2.5  biUion. 

—4  vuiitarx;  (iTC.nt  aid  appropriation  of 

S420  million. 

Sew  and  separate  legislation  for  jor- 

einn  military  sales. 

A  five-year  pmgrarn  to  develop  and 

manxiiacture  low-cost  protein  addi- 
tives from  fish,  to  help  avrnd  the 
tragic  brain  damage  now  inflicted  on 
jnillions  of  children  because  of  mal- 
nutrition in  their  early  years. 

—That  the  United  States  join  unth 
other  ?iations  to  expand  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association, 
the  development-lrnding  affiliate  of 
the  World  Bank.  For  eveiy  two  dol- 
lars the  United  States  contributes, 
other  nations  will  contribute  three 
dollars. 
—That  the  Congress  authorize  a  con- 
tribution to  new  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Developinent  Bank. 
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— Prompt  appropriation  of  the  annual 
contrtbtitton  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank 

— .4  further  nut'tnrizatinn  and  appro- 
priation of  callable  funds  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
to  utand  behind  the  Bank's  borrow- 
ing in  private  money  markets 

(<.MM'>N     ErFDRT    F' > '.    ikMMON    i.Orir> 

I  pledge  to  the  Coneress  and  to  the 
people  of  America  that  these  programs 
will  be  earned  out  with  strict  attention 
to  the  SIX  basic  principles  of  foreign  aid 
administration  we  announced  last  year. 

1  Self -Help 

Self-help  is  the  fundamental  condition 
for  all  American  aid  We  will  continue  to 
insist  on  several  dollars  of  local  invest- 
ment for  every  dollar  of  American  invest- 
ment We  will  help  those — and  only 
those— whn  help  themselves  We  will  not 
tolerate  waste  and  mismanagement 

2  MultdateralisTH 

This  year.  90  percent  of  our  AID  loans 
will  be  made  as  part  of  international  ar- 
ra;Kf'me:its  m  wh.ich  donors  and  recip- 
ients alike  carry  thtir  fair  shares  of  the 
comm.on  burden. 

America  now  ranks  fifth  ainon?  donor 
countries  in  terms  of  the  share  of  its 
national  product  devoted  to  official  for- 
eign aid  Japan  increased  her  aid  by 
nearly  50  percent  last  year  Germany  has 
increased  her  a:d  budtiet  despite  fiscal 
restraints  which  have  curtailed  domestic 
welfare  programs  Great  Britain  is  main- 
taining aid  levels  despite  .severe  financial 
problem.s.  With  the  signing  of  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Agreement.  other 
wealthy  nations  will  for  the  first  time  be 
obligated  to  contribute  food  and  money 
to  the  world-  wide  war  on  hunger 

This  year  we  must  take  another  im- 
portant step  to  sustain  these  interna- 
tional institutions  which  build  the  peace. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  World  Bank's  concessional 
lending  affiliate  is  almost  without  funds. 
Discussions  to  provide  the  needed  capital 
and  balance  of  payments  safeguards  are 
now  underway  We  hope  that  these  talks 
will  soon  result  in  agreem.ents  smong 
the  wealthy  nations  of  the  world  to  con- 
tinue the  critical  work  of  the  Association 
in  the  developing  countries  The  Admin- 
istratioii  will  transmit  specific  legislation 
promptly  upon  completion  of  these  dis- 
cussions. I  uriie  the  Congress  to  give  it 
full  support. 

3.  Regionalism 

La,>t  year  I  joined  with  the  Latin 
American  Presidents  to  renew,  reaffirm 
and  redirect  the  Alliance  (or  Progress. 

The  nations  of  free  Asia  began  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  their  joint  transportation 
and  education  needs,  while  work  pro- 
ceeded on  projects  to  bring  power,  water 
and  the  other  tools  of  progress  to  all. 

The  African  Development  Bank,  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  Africans,  opened  its 
doors  and  made  its  first  loan. 

The  coming  year  will  present  three 
major  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  to  add  new  momentum  to  these 
regional  efforts: 

A.  The  Inter- American  Development 
Bank. 

This  Bank  stands  at  the  center  of  the 
Alliance    for    Progress     Last    year,    the 


Congress  authorized  three  mnual  con- 
tributions of  $300  million  each  to  the 
Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations  The 
second  of  these  contributions  should  be 
appropriated  this  year. 

The  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Bank, 
which  comes  mainly  from  sales  of  its 
bonds  in  the  private  market,  must  now 
be  expanded  Since  1960.  we  iiave  appro- 
pii.ued  S612  million  which  is  kept  in  the 
US  Tre.\sury  to  guarantee  the.se  bonds. 
Not  one  dollar  of  this  money  has  ever 
been  spent,  but  this  guarantee  has  en- 
abled the  bank  to  raise  S612  million  from 
private  sources  for  worthy  projects.  We 
must  extend  this  proud  record.  /  urge 
the  Congress  to  authorize  $412  million  in 
callable  funds,  of  which  S'JOti  million  will 
be  needed  this  year. 

B  The  Asian  Development  Bank 
This  Bank  has  asked  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  other  donors  to  help 
establish  Special  funds  for  projects  of 
rei'i<nal  significance — in  agriculture, 
education,  transportation  and  other 
fields.  Last  October  I  requested  that  the 
Conifress  authorize  a  United  States  con- 
tribution of  up  to  S200  million  This 
would  be  paid  over  a  lour  year  period — 
only  if  it  wore  a  minority  share  of  the 
total  fund,  and  if  it  did  not  adversely 
affect  our  brlaiice  of  payments.  /  urge 
that  the  Congress  take  prompt  and 
f'vorable  acticn  on  this  request. 
C  The  African  Develnpinent  Bani:. 
This  Bank  has  also  asked  ior  our  help 
to  establish  a  small  Special  Fund  for 
proiects  which  cannot  or  should  not  be 
financed  through  the  Bank's  Ordinary 
Capital.  We  must  stand  ready  to  provide 
our  fair  share,  with  full  safeguards  for 
our  balance  of  payments. 

4.  Priority  lor  Agriculture  and  Popula- 
tion Planning 

Victory  in  the  war  on  huntter  is  as 
important  to  eveiy  human  being  as  any 
achievement  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  report  of  100  experts  a.ssembled 
last  year  by  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  World  Food 
Supply  rings  with  grim  clarity.  Their 
message  is  clear:  The  world  has  entered 
a  food-population  crisis.  Unless  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations  join  in  a  long- 
range,  innovative  effort  unprecedented  in 
human  affairs,  this  crisis  will  reach  dis- 
astrous proportions  by  the  mid-1980's. 

That  Report  also  reminded  us  that 
more  food  production  is  not  enough! 
People  must  have  the  moiiey  to  buy 
food.  They  must  have  lobs  and  homes 
and  schools  and  rising  incomes.  Agri- 
cultural development  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  general  economic  growth. 

AID  programs  are  designed  both  to 
stimulate  general  economic  growth  and 
to  give  fir't  priority  to  agriculture.  In 
India,  for  instance,  about  half  of  all 
AID-financod  imports  this  year  will  con- 
sist of  fertilizer  and  other  agricultural 
supplies. 

W-^  have  made  a  good  start: 
—India  is  harvesting  the  largest  grain 
crop  in  her  history.  Fertilizer  use  has 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years.  Last 
year  five  million  acres  were  planted 
with  new  high  yield  wheat  seeds.  By 
1970  this  will  increase  to  32  million 
acres. 


— Bra 'il.  with  AID  helo,  hr.s  dpvelojjcd 
a  new  t'rass  which  hit';  already  added 
400.000  acres  of  new  i)nstureland  and 
increa.sed  hor  annual  outi)Ut  of  beef 
by  20  000  metric  tons. 
— The  Philippines  is  expecting  a  record 
rice  crop  this  year  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  to  imijort  rice. 
In  the  yenr  ahead.  AID  \<  ill  increase 
its   in\estment    in   agriculture   to   about 
$800  million — 50  percent  of  its  total  de- 
velopment aid.  In  addition.  I  will  .shortly 
propose   an   extension   of   the   Fond    for 
Freedom  ino-ram  to  provide  emeniency 
food  assistance  to  stave  off  disaster  while 
hunerv  countries  build   their  own   food 
Ijrnductinn. 

Wf  must  also  tap  the  vast  storehouse 
of  food  in  the  oceans  which  cover  thiee- 
foniihs  of  thp  eartli's  surface.  I  have 
directed  'he  .Administrator  of  the  .At'ency 
for  Inttnnalional  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  launch  a 
5-year  prouram  to: 

— Perfect   low-cost   commerrial   jiroc- 
esses  for  the  production  of  Fi.^h  Pro- 
telTi  Concentrate. 
— Develotj   nev,-   protein- rich   products 
that  will  fit  in  a  variety  of  local  diets. 
— Encourage    private    investment    in 
Fish  Protein  Concentrate  production 
and    marke'ing.    as    well    as   better 
fishing  methods. 
— U.se  this  new  product  in  our  Food  for 
Freedom  program  to  fortify  the  diets 
of  ciiildren  and  nuising  mothers. 
But  food  IS  only  one  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. If  populations  continue  to  lmow  at 
the  present  rate,  we  are  only  post;)oning 
disaster  not  preventint:  it. 

In  1961  only  two  developing  countries 
had  programs  to  reduce  birth  rates.  In 
1967  there  were  26. 

As  late  as  196"?.  this  governmrnt  was 
.spending  less  than  S2  million  to  help 
family  planniiv-r  efforts  abroad.  In  1968, 
we  will  commit  $35  million  and  addi- 
tional amounts  ot  local  currency  will  be 
committed.  In  1969  we  ex!)ect  to  do  even 
more. 

Family  planning  is  a  family  matter. 
Tlio  United  States  will  not  undertake  to 
tell  any  government  or  any  parent  how 
and  to  what  extent  poinilation  must  be 
limited. 

But  neither  wo  nor  our  friends  in  the 
developint'  world  ran  i'jnore  the  stark 
fact  that  thr  succe-s  of  development  ef- 
forts depends  unon  the  balance  b;  tween 
population  and  food  and  other  resources. 
No  ijovernment  can  escape  this  truth. 
The  United  Stales  stands  ready  to  help 
those  uovernmriits  that  recoenizo  it  and 
move  to  deal  with  it. 

5.  Balance  of  Pmiments  Protection. 
Our  ability  to  ;-)uisue  our  responsibil- 
ities at  home  and  abroad  le-ts  on  the 
strength  of  the  dr  liar.  Economic  aid  now 
help.s — not  hurt.- — f)ur  balance  of  i)ay- 
ments  position. 

In  1963.  the  dollar  outflow  from  foreign 
aid  expenditures  was  over  3600  million. 
Last  vear  it  was  down  to  S270  million. 
I  have  already  directed  that  even  this 
fii-'ure  be  reduced  in  :9';a  to  le^s  than 
.5170  million.  More  than  S9  of  every  SIO 
AID  spends  will  buy  .American  '^oids  and 
services.  And  the  repayments  of  i)rior 
loans  will  more  than  ofTret  the  ."^mall  out- 
flow from  new  loans. 


Mort^over.  our  AID  programs  have  a 
favorable  lonu  raivje  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  building  new 
markets  for  our  exports. 

t'l.   Etficicnt  Administration 

Over  the  past  few  years  AID  has  re- 
duced by  twenty  i^ercent  the  number  of 
U.S.  employees  sernng  overseas  in  ix)sts 
other  than  Vietnam.  Last  month  I  di- 
rected a  ten  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nmployees  overseas  in  all  ci- 
vilian acicncies  In  addition,  AID  is  fur- 
ther improving  and  streamlining  its 
over-all  operations. 

A     (Rt.ATIVE     PARTNERSHIP     WITH     FREE 
KNTERPKISE 

Foreign  aid  must  be  much  more  than 
government  aid.  Privat-e  enterprise  has  a 
critical  role.  Last  year: 

—All    30    states    exported    American 

products  financed  by  AID, 
— The  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  oi>erated  300  projects  in  which 
experienced  American  businessmen 
coun.seled  local  executives. 
— Nearly  3.000  American  scientists  and 
engineers    shared    their    know-how 
with  developing  countries  under  the 
auspices  of  VITA  Corporation,  a  pri- 
vate. U  S.  non-profit  organization. 
— More   than    120   American   colleges 
and  universities  contributed  to  AID 
technical  assistance  programs. 
— Thirty-three  American  states  sup- 
ported development  work  in  14  Latin 
American    countries    under    AID'S 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 
All  of  these  efforts  will  be  sustained 
and  expanded  in  the  coming  year.  We 
are  committed  to  maximum  encourage- 
ment of  private  investment  in  and  assist- 
ance  to   the  developing  countries.  We 
shall  remain  so. 

A    VEAR    OF    OPPORTCN-ITY,    A    YEAR    OF    RISK, 
LATIN    AMERICA 

/  propose  appropriations  of  $625  jnil- 
lion  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  .American  Presidents  met  at  Punta 
del  Este  last  spring  to  reaffirm  a  part- 
nership which  has  already  produced  six 
years  of  accomplishment: 

— The  Nations  of  Latin  America  have 
invested  more  than  $115  billion,  com- 
pared with  S7.7  billion  in  American 
aid. 
— Their  tax  revenues  have  increased  by 

30  percent. 
— Tlieir    gross   national    product    has 

risen  by  30  percent. 
A  new  course  was  charted  for  that 
partnership  in  the  years  ahead.  At 
Punta  del  Este.  the  American  nations 
a.L'reed  to  move  toward  economic  inte- 
gration. They  set  new  targets  for  im- 
IM-ovements  in  agriculture,  in  health,  and 
in  education.  They  moved  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  modern  technology  to  all  the 
citizens  of  our  Hemisphere. 

Now  we  must  do  our  part.  Some  na- 
tions, such  as  Venezuela,  have  progressed 
to  the  i)oint  where  they  no  longer  re- 
quire AID  loans.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  our  aid  will  be  concentrated  in  Bra- 
zil. Chile.  Colombia  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Each  has  done  much  to  deserve  our 
help: 

— Brazil  increased  food  production  by 
10'"'r  in  1967  and  achieved  an  overall 
real  economic  growth  of  S^r.  Infla- 
tion was  cut  from  40  ^c  in  1966  to 
25'<   in  1967, 


— Chile,  under  President  Frei's  Revo- 
lution in  Freedom.  Ins  launched  a 
strong  program  ot  a'lricuUural  and 
land  reforms,  v.hile  maiiuainin-;  an 
overall  growth  r.;te  of  about  5 
— Colombia    lias    also    averatit  d    5'.' 
urowth   while   undertakinjj    difficult 
financial  and  social  reforms. 
— Central  America   leads  the  v.ay  to- 
ward   the   economic    intepiation    .so 
important    to    the    future    of    Latin 
America.  Trade  among  these  coun- 
tries has  grown  by  450';    in  the  six 
years  of  the  Alliance— from  S30  mil- 
lion in  1961  to  $172  million  in  1967. 
This  peaceful  Alliance  holds  the  hopes 
of  a  Hemisphere.  We  have  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  do  our  .share.  Our  part- 
ners have  an  equally  clear  rc.siwnsibility 
to  do  theirs.  We  must  press  forward  to- 
gether toward  mutual  .security  and  eco- 
nomic development  for  all  our  people. 

NEAR    EAST   AND   SOUTH    ASIA 

/  recommend  $706  million  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

Half  the  people  we  seek  to  help  live  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  Turkey.  The  fate  of 
freedom  in  the  world  rests  heavily  on  the 
fortunes  of  these  three  countries. 

Each  is  engaged  in  a  powerful  effort 
to  fight  poverty,  to  grow  more  and  better 
food,  and  to  control  population.  If  they 
succeed,  and  in  so  doing  prove  the  effec- 
tiveness of  free  institutions,  the  lesson 
will  be  heard  and  heeded  around  the 
world. 

This  is  a  year  of  special  importance 
for  all  three  countries. 

INDIA 

India  has  survived  two  successive 
years  of  the  worst  drought  of  this  cen- 
tury. Even  as  she  fought  to  save  her  peo- 
ple from  starvation,  she  prepared  for 
the  day  when  the  monsoon  rains  would 
return  to  normal.  That  day  has  come. 
India  is  now  harvesting  the  greatest 
grain  crop  in  her  history.  With  this  crop, 
India  can  begin  a  dramatic  recovery 
which  could  lay  the  groundwork  for  sus- 
tained growth. 

India  must  have  the  foreign  exchange 
to  take  advantage  of  this  year  of  oppor- 
tunity. A  farmer  cannot  use  the  miracle 
seed  which  would  double  or  triple  his 
yield  unless  he  can  get  twice  as  much 
fertilizer  as  he  used  for  the  old  seeds. 
A  fertilizer  distributor  cannot  sell  that 
much  more  fertilizer  unless  it  can  be  im- 
ported. An  importer  cannot  buy  it  unless 
he  can  get  foreign  exchange  from  the 
Government.  India  will  not  have  that 
foreign  exchange  unless  the  wealthy 
countries  of  the  world  are  willing  to  lend 
it  in  sufficient  quantities  at  reasonable 
terms. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  If  we 
rard  other  wealthy  countries  can  provide 
the  loans,  we  have  much  to  look  forward 
to.  If  we  cannot,  history  will  rightly  label 
us  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan,  though  also  plagued  by 
drought,  has  continued  its  excellent 
progress  of  the  past  few  years.  Her  de- 
velopment budget  has  been  increased. 
Her  military  budget  has  been  reduced. 
Agricultural  production  is  growing  faster 
than  population.  Private  investment  has 
exceeded  expectations. 

Now  the  Government  of  Pakistan  has 


undertaken  further  .steps  to  reform  its 
sconomic  iiolicie.s — to  free  up  its  econ- 
omv  and  uive  more  play  to  the  market. 
The^e  reforms  are  acts  of  wisdom  and 
courage,  but  they  rtquire  lorei^n  ex- 
change v.)  back  thrm  up.  Pakistan  de- 
.servcs  our  help. 

Turkey's  economic  record  is  outstand- 
ing. Her  '.'ro.ss  national  riroduct  has 
-rown  an  avera.se  of  six  percent  annu.nlly 
since  1962.  Indu.strial  output  has  grown 
nine  percent  jjer  year.  Food  production 
i.s  growing  much  fa.ster  thnn  i-)opulation 
11  rowth . 

Turkey's  own  savings  now  Tnance  .some 
90  ijercent  of  her  gro.ss  invc-^tment.  Dif- 
ficult liroblems  remain,  but  we  may  now 
realistically  look  forward  to  the  day— 
in  the  early  1970'.s— when  Turkey  will 
no  longer  require  AID's  helj). 

.MP.ICA 

/  recommend  il79  million  lor  .Africa. 
Just  one  year  ago.  I  informed  the  Con- 
gress of  a  shift  in  cmpha.sis  in  our  aid 
policy  for  Africa.  Vv'e  moved  promptly  to 
put  it  ir.toctfert : 

—There  will  b,-  21  U.S.  bilateral  ijro- 
(irams  in  .Africa  in  Fiscal  U'6'i.  com- 
Ijared  to  35  l.'.st  year. 
— Most  ot  our  bilateral  pro:i^iams  will 
be  phased  out  in  tl-vrn  more  coun- 
tries in  the  followinc  \ear. 
— Expanded     recion.'l     and     interna- 
tional pro.ic-cts  will  meet  the  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  countries  where 
bilateral  aid  is  ended. 
The  past  year  has  provided   further 
evidence  that  this  support  for  regional 
economic  institutions  and  jirojects  is  a 
sensible  approach  to  Africa's  problems. 
It  expands  markets.  It  cncouraues  econ- 
omies of  scale.  It  iiives  meaningful  evi- 
dence of  our  concern   and   interest  in 
African  development. 

This  is  not  a  ix)licy  of  withdrawal  from 
Africa.  It  is  a  policy  of  concentration  and 
of  maximum  encouragement  of  regional 
cooperation.  A  continent  of  250  million 
l>eople  has  set  out  with  determination  on 
the  long  road  to  development.  We  intend 
to  help  them. 

\1ET.MAM 

/  recommend  a  program  of  $4S0  million 
to  carry  forward  our  economic  assistance 
effort  in  VietTiam.  This  effort  will  be  in- 
tensified by  the  need  to  restore  and  re- 
construct the  cities  and  to'v.-ns  attacked 
in  recent  days. 

Defense  of  Vietnam  requires  more  than 
success  on  the  battlefield.  The  i^eople  ol 
Vietnam  are  building  the  economic  and 
social  base  to  preserve  the  independence 
we  are  helping  them  to  defend. 

Since  1965.  when  gallopini?  inflation 
loomed  and  continuity  of  government 
v,-as  repeatedly  destroyed,  the  people  of 
Vietnam  have  achieved  two  major  civil 
victorios  which  rank  with  any  gal- 
lantry in  combat: 

— They  have  written  a  Con.stitution 
and  established  representative  local 
and  national  governments  through 
free  elections,  despite  a  concerted 
campaign  of  terror,  assa.ssination 
and  intimidation. 
—Runaway  inflation  has  been  averted, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  thriv- 
ing economy,  despite  the  enormous 
stresses  of  war. 
But  still  the  innocent  victims  of  war 
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and  terrorism  must  be  cared  for    persist- 
ent Inflationary  pressures  must  contmue 
to  be  controlled :  and  the  many  problems 
faced  by  a  new  government  under  war- 
time conditions  must  be  overcome   The 
framework  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress has  been  established   We  must  help 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  build  the  insti- 
tutions needed  to  make  it  work 
In  the  coming  year,  we  will 
—  Improve  our  assistance  to  refugees 
and  civilian  casualties  Tiie  wages  of 
aKgression  are   always  paid   ir.   tlie 
blood  and   misery  of   the    innocent. 
Our  determination  to  resist  aggres- 
sion must  be  matched  by  our  com- 
pjission  for  its  helpless  victims 
—Intensify       agricultural       programs 
aimed  at  incresusing  nee  production 
by  50 ~r  m  the  next  four  vears 
— Concentrate  our  educat:onal   effort 
toward    the    Government  s    goal    of 
virtually  universal  elementarv-  edu- 
cation bv  1971 
— Stress,  in  our  Import  programs,  the 
key  commodities  needed  for  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  growth 
The  rapid  program  expansion  of  the 
past  two  years-   :n  d(illars  people  and  di- 
versity of  activities — Is  ended    The  em- 
phasis  in    the   coming   year   will   be   on 
concentration  of  resources  on  the  most 
Important  current  programs 

We  will  pursue  these  constructive  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam  with  the  same  energv' 
and  determination  with  which  we  resist 
aggrpssion  Tliey  are  just  a^vital  to  our 
ultimate  success. 

EAST   ASIA 

/  recommend  $277  millton  >or  East 
Asia 

For  twenty  years  resistance  to  attack 
ai-id  subversion  has  been  current  and 
urgent  bu.siness  for  the  nations  of  East 
Asia  The  United  States  has  helped  to 
make  this  resistance  effective  We  must 
continue  to  do  so.  particularly  m  Laos 
and  Thailand 

But  this  year  the  larger  portion  of  our 
aid  to  East  Asian  countries  will  be  fo- 
c'ised  direct'y  on   the  work  of  develop- 
ment   Ajians  know — as  we  do — that  in 
the  lonsf  run,  fconomic.   >ocial  and  po- 
litical  development  offer  the  best  pro- 
tection  against   subversion    and   attack 
Despite    communist    pressure,    they    are 
getting  on  with  the  job   For  example 
—For  the  last  three  years,  the  Korean 
economy   has  grown  by  a  phenom- 
enal 10  percent  per  vear:  domestic 
revenues  have  doubled  since    1965; 
exports  have  kirown  tenfold   m   the 
last  .seven  years    Population  growth 
has  fallen  from  1  9  percent  in  1962 
to  2  5  percer.t  today    and  a  strong 
national  population  program  is  con- 
tributing to  further  reductions    We 
are  now  able  to  plan  for  orderly  re- 
d'lcfon  of  US   economic  aid  as  the 
capacity  for  self-support  grows   De- 
spite recent  pressurf^  from  tiie  North, 
the  momentum  and  self-confidence 
of  this  fcjallant  nation  must  be — and 
will  be — maintained 
— Indonesia    has  stepped   away    from 
the  brink  of  commianist  domination 
and  economic  chaos  She  has  under- 
takva  the  hard  course  of  .>tabiliza- 
tion  and  rehabilitation  and  :s  mov- 
ing toward  development.  She  needa 


help  from  the  US  and  other  do- 
nors, who  are  working  together  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  It  is  over- 
whelmingly m  our  interest  to  provide 
It 

Mil  tTM«y     S».SI.STAN(E    ('riu;rams 

/  recommend  $420  million  for  grant 
MiVtary  Assistance  Programs  under  tite 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

More  than  thiee-quai  teis  of  our  grant 
military  a.s.sistance  will  supp<3rt  the  nuli- 
tarv  effort-s  of  nations  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  communist  world  and  those  na- 
tions when  the  US  maintains  defen.se 
installations  important  to  our  own  na- 
tional .security  These  progiains  are  a 
vital  link  in  our  own  defense  effort  and 
an  integral  part  of  free  woi  Id  collective 
security 

Elsewhere  our  programs  focus  on 
building  the  internal  security  necessao' 
fn;    lasting  develupment   progress 

Oui  aid — economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary— must  not  reward  nations  which 
divert  scarce  resources  to  unnecessary 
military  expenditures  Most  less-devel- 
oped countries  have  resisted  large  ex- 
pi.nsinn  of  military  expenditures  Their 
milita:y  budget.s  have  remanied  a  small 
portion  of  national  income  Their  leaders 
have  m:ide  politically  difUcult  decisions 
to  resist  pre.ssuie  to  acquire  large 
amounts  of  new  and  expensive  weapons. 

We  must  help  them  maintain  this 
record  and  improve  It.  We  will  give  great 
weight  to  efforts  to  keep  militaiT  ex- 
penditures at  minimum  essential  levels 
when  considering  a  countiy  s  requests  for 
ecmomic  aid 

In  the  coming  year  we  will  work  di- 
rectb'  with  the  less-develoi)ed  nations 
and  examme  our  own  programs,  coun- 
t;y-by-couiury  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  till.--  problem  In  addition,  we  will 
explore  other  approaches  toward  reduc- 
ing the  danger  ut  arms  races  among  less- 
developed  countries. 

Over  the  pa,st  several  years,  we  have 
iigmficantly  i educed  our  grant  militaiA- 
aid  wherever  possible  Wiiere  new  equip- 
ment is  essential,  we  have  provided  It 
more  and  more  through  cash  and  credit 
.sales.  I  will  submit  .^eparate  legislation 
to  authoiize  necessary  military  .sales  and 
provide  for  credit  terms  where  justified. 
Our  military  assistance  programs  will 
provide  only  what  Is  needed  for  legiti- 
mate defense  and  internal  .security  needs. 
We  will  do  no  more  We  can  afford  to  do 
no  less. 

SPECIAL    ASSJSTANCr  TO  THE   REPCBUC   OF    KOREA 

The  Internal  peace  and  order  of  this 
.steadfast  ally  Is  once  at^'ain  threatened 
from  the  North. 

These  threats  summon  Korea  to 
-Strengthen  further  her  defenses  and  her 
capacity  to  deter  ag;4ression. 

We  must  help. 

/  prvpuse  that  Conarcss  appropriate 
immediately  an  additional  $100  million 
for  niilitarij  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Knrrn. 

This  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
authorizing  Iei;islation  already  enacted. 

With  this  additional  help,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  can  gain 
new  strength  throutih  the  acquisition  of 
aircraft    and    anti-aircraft    equipment. 


naval   radar,  patrol  craft,  ammunition, 
and  other  supplies. 

amduca's  choice 

Foreign  aid  serves  our  national  In- 
terest It  expresses  our  basic  humanity. 
It  may  not  always  be  popular,  but  it  Is 
right 

The  peoples  we  seek  to  help  are  com- 
mitted lo  change  This  Is  an  immutable 
fact  of  our  time.  The  only  questions  are 
whether  change  will  be  peaceful  or  vio- 
lent, whether  It  will  liberate  or  en.slavc, 
whether  it  will  build  a  community  of 
free  and  prosperous  nations  or  sentence 
the  world  to  ondle.«:s  strife  between  rich 
and  poor 

Foreign  aid  is  the  American  answer 
to  this  question  It  is  a  commitment  to 
conscience  as  well  as  to  country  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  tradition  as  well  as 
national  security 

Last  year  some  Americans  forgot  that 
tradition.  My  foreign  aid  request,  al- 
ready the  .smallest  in  h*stor>-.  was  re- 
duced by  almost  one-third 

The  effects  of  that  cut  i;o  much  deeper 
than  the  fields  which  lie  fallow,  the  fac- 
tories not  built,  or  the  hospitals  with- 
out mcxlern  equipment 

Our  .Ambassadors  all  over  the  develop- 
ing world  report  the  deep  and  searching 
questions  they  are  being  asked.  Has 
America  resigned  her  leadership  of  the 
cause  of  freedom?  Has  .she  abandoned  to 
fate  the  weak  and  the  striving  who  are 
depending  on  her  help? 

This  Congress  can  give  a  resounding 
answer  to  these  questions  by  enacting 
the  full  amount  I  have  requested.  I  do 
not  propose  tins  as  a  partisan  measure.  I 
propo.se  It  as  an  extension  of  the  humane 
statesmanship  of  both  parties  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

I  .said  m  my  State  of  the  Union  address 
that  it  IS  not  Americas  re.sources  that 
are  being  tested,  but  her  will.  This  is 
nowhere  more  true  than  in  the  develop- 
ing coimtrics  where  our  help  is  a  crucial 
margin  between  peaceful  change  and 
violent  disaster. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  meet  this  test. 
LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  HorsE.  February  8. 1968. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
■  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  BEFORE  THE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
take  a  ver>-  few  minutes  to  talk  about  a 
matter  which  I  think  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  "ountrv-.  and  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  President. 

Yesterday  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  tO"k  .i  course  of  actio;i  which 
later  in  the  day  was  discussed  on  the  f.oor 
1)1  the  Senate  by  the  present  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  !Mr. 
Gore].  That  action  was  to  request  the 


chairman  of  the  committee  to  advise  the 
President  that  it  would  like  to  have  fur- 
ther consideration  given  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  having  the  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  foreign  policy  matters. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have  taken  that 
position  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
controversy  that  has  develop>ed  between 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  hold  to  the  point 
of  view  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right,  has  the  authority  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — and  have  the  request 
complied  with — for  a  public  discussion  of 
foreign  policy  matters.  It  is  imfortunate 
that  this  controversy  has  developed,  and 
I  am  most  desirous  of  joining  in  building 
a  bridge  between  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  White  House,  for 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  White  House  should  be  the  two  ends 
of  a  bridge  of  communication,  coopera- 
tion, and  imderstandlng. 

While  the  final  juri.sdiction  rests  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
the  course  of  action  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  wishes  to  follow  in 
connection  with  this  controversy,  I  think 
It  should  be  resolved  along  the  lines  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
spectfully suggested  yesterday  in  its  in- 
structions to  its  chairman.  It  was  felt 
that  not  only  should  a  letter  be  sent, 
but  that  the  Pre.sident  .should  be  advised 
that  the  committee  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  have  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  subcommittee  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  full  committee  itself  meet 
with  the  President  at  his  convenience, 
at  any  time,  to  discuss  with  him,  under 
the  advice  and  consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  the  urgent  and  perplexing 
problems  that  face  the  Republic in  the 
field  of  forelen  policy  in  these  critical 
times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  note  that  no  other  Senator 
seeks  recognition.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  be  recognized  for  an  additional 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  committee  yester- 
day, I  made  my  plea  for  this  approach, 
motivated  only  by  a  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  President,  to  make  available 
the  expertise  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  a  legislative  body,  and 
as  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  foreign  relations  field,  to  advise 
and  consent  with  him  in  whatever  for- 
mat he  might  decide  in  his  wisdom  and 
discretion  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 
There  is  ample  precedent. 

Let  me  take  the  Senate,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  country 
back  to  World  War  I,  and  to  the  relation- 
ship that  developed  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  then 
great  President  of  the  United  States, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  For  during  and  after 
that  war,  too,  Mr.  President,  there  was 
not  always  unanimity  of  spirit  between 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 


the  White  House.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  were  differences  between  President 
Wilson  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  August 
14,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  30  a.m.  Those 
present  were  Senators  Lodge.  McCumber, 
Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox,  Harding, 
Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock.  Swan- 
son,  Pomerene,  Pittman,  and  Shields. 

There  was  a  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  these  minutes  of  the  meeting 
will  show.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  August  14.  1919.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ArcTJST  14,  19J9. 

The  committee  met  at  10;30  a.m. 

Present:  Messrs.  Lodge  (chairman),  Mc- 
Cumber. Borah.  Brandegee.  Fall.  Knox.  Hard- 
ing, Johnson,  New,  Moses.  Hitchcock.  Swan- 
son,  Pomerene,  Pittman,  and   Shields. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee 
the  following  letter  from  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Borah: 

Arcx-ST  13.  1919. 
Hon.  H.  C.  Lodge. 
United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Lodge:  We  deem  it  ab- 
solutely essential,  before  the  iiearings  be 
closed  upon  the  German  treaty  now  under 
consideration,  that  the  following  witnesses 
be  railed,  and  that  the  committee  be  in- 
formed, as  they  are  not  now  informed, 
of  the   knowledge  of  these  gentlemen: 

1.  Gen.  Tasker  Bliss,  Mr  Henry  White.  Col. 
Edward  M.  House,  as  to  the  various  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  treaty,  and  par- 
ticularly concerning  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  reparation  clauses,  and  territorial  dis- 
positions, and  with  special  reference  to  the 
Shantung  award. 

2.  Professor  Williams,  of  the  University  of 
California;  Doctor  Hornbeck.  both  of  whom 
were  experts  in  relation  to  oriental  affairs 
and  both  of  whom  are  familiar  with  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  claims 

3.  Professor  Young  and  any  others  who 
either  resigned  their  positions  as  experts  to 
the  American  commissioners  or  participating 
In  the  decisions  made,  protested  against 
them. 

4.  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt,  who  was  officially 
commissioned  to  visit  European  Russia  and 
Intrusted,  as  we  have  been  told,  with  propo- 
sitions of  peace  by  the  President  to  Russia. 

5.  Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson. 

6.  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Millard. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  was  ex- 
amined recently,  he  was  asked  concerning 
the  engagements  or  commitments  of  the 
trmted  states  under  the  treaties  now  being 
completed  with  Austria.  Bulgaria,  and  Tur- 
key. The  Secretary  answered  in  substance 
that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cnjjage- 
ments  to  which  tlie  United  States  had  been 
committed  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  until  all  the  treaties  were  be- 
fore us.  in  what  our  country  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  future.  We  deem  it  essential. 
therefore,  before  any  report  be  made  upoii 
the  pending  German  treaty,  that  we  have 
before  us  the  treaty  with  Austria  and  those 
with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  well.  You  re- 
call that  Secretary  Lansing  said  that  the 
President  insisted,  even  though  we  had  not 
declared  war  upon  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  that 
we  should  be  u  part  of  the  ultimate  settle- 
ments made  with  these  countries.  Our  people, 
therefore,  should  not  be  committed  piece- 
meal to  a  general  European  and  .Viatic  set- 
tlement and  should  know,  before  action  is 


taken  upon  any  treaty,  the  engagements  to 
which  we  are  committed  under  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hiram   W.  Johnson. 
Wm.  E.  Borah. 
Mr.  Borah  moved  that  the  committee  sub- 
poena Gen.  Ta.sker  H.  Bliss,  Hon.  Henry  White, 
and  Col.  Edward  M.  House,  American  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Commission 

The  question  being  put.  the  roll  was  called, 
and  the  following  voted  in  the  affirmative: 
Messrs.  Ixxlge,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox, 
Johnson.  New.  Moses  (8) . 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  were:  Messrs. 
McCumber,  Harding,  Hitchcock.  Williams, 
Swanson,  Pomerene.  Smith.  Pittman,  Shields 
(91. 
So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  agreed 
to  subpoena  Prof.  E  T  Williams  and  Capt. 
S.  K  Hornbeck.  advisers  to  the  American 
delegates  at  the  peace  conference  on  Far 
Eastern  affairs;  also  Thomas  P.  Millard,  ad- 
viser to  the  Chinese  Peace  Delegation,  and 
Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson,  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  China, 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  W.  M.  Bullitt  also 
be  directed  to  appear  before  the  committee  in 
regard  to  Russian  affairs  in  connection  with 
the  pending  treaty. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  following 
voted  in  the  affirmative:  Messrs  Lodge  Borah, 
Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox.  Harding,  Johnson, 
New,  Moses  (9) . 

Those  voting  In  the  negative  were-  Messrs. 
McCumber.    Hitchcock.    Williams.    Swanson, 
Pomerene.  Smith,  and  Pittman   (7). 
So  the  motion  prevailed 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fall,  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  write  to  the  President  requesting 
that  the  committee  be  informed  ;is  to  what 
action  has  been  taken  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  former  German  colonies 
referred  to  in  articles  119  and  120  of  the 
treaty  of  peace 

After  discussion,  the  chairman  was  author- 
ized to  request  the  President  to  inform  the 
committee  if  he  would  receive  the  members 
of  the  committee  at  such  time  and  place  as 
might  be  convenient  to  him  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  the 
President  to  be  informed  that  nothing  said 
at  the  conference  would  be  considered  con- 
fidential. 

At  1.40  p  m  the  committee  adjourned  until 
August  15  at  10.30  a.m. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  in 
that  committee  meeting,  as  this  record 
will  show,  in  regard  to  differences  that 
existed  within  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  positions  being 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  seeking  a  peace 
treaty  with  Germany, 

I  read  a  part  of  it: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fall,  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  write  to  the  President  requesting 
that  the  committee  be  informed  as  to  what 
action  has  been  taken  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  former  German  colonies 
referred  to  in  articles  119  and  120  of  the 
treaty  of  peace 

.•\fter  discussion,  the  chairman  w.is  au- 
thorized to  request  the  President  to  inform 
t.he  committee  if  he  would  receive  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  at  such  time  and 
Iilace  MS  might  be  convenient  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many, the  President  to  be  informed  that 
nothing  said  at  the  conference  would  be  con- 
sidered confidentia!. 

.■^t  1:40  pm  the  committee  adjourned  un- 
til .A.ugust  15  at  10:30  a.m. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  that 
meetins  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  August  14,  1919,  the  com- 
mittee took  a  course  of  action  quite  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  taken  by  the  present 
Forem-:.  Relations  Committee  yesterday. 
In  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
ei»in  Relations  of  August  14.  1919.  they 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  in  th.-ir  request  for  the  confer- 
ence they  made  perfectly  clear  that  It 
was  not  to  be  in  executive  session,  but 
that  that  conference  would  be  held  with 
the  understanding  that  noth.nK  that 
took  place  in  the  conference  would  be 
co'ifidentia! 

Mr  President,  that  is  not  the  position 
of  the  Foreiirn  Relations  Committee  in 
the  present  situation.  All  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  have  our  chairman  and  whoever  he 
wants  to  take  with  aim  discuss  with  the 
President  this  controversy  that  can  boil 
up  into  a  maicnitude  that  Is  unwar- 
ranted undesirable,  and  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  relationships  that  ought  to 
exist  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  They  should 
duc'oss  with  the  President  a  resolution 
of  this  tfTspute  as  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  appear  before  the 
F.):ei2a  Relation.s  Committee  in  public 
hearings. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  the  security  of  the 
Republic  will  be  involved  because  of  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  becavLse  of 
the  rules  of  privilege,  and  because  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  without  ex- 
ception  in   my  years   of   service   in   the 
Senate,   that  if  there  exists  any   ques- 
tion of  violation  of  privilege,  any  question 
of  violation  of  separation  of  powers,  or 
anv  question  involving  in  any  way  the 
security  ot  the  Republic,  all  the  admini- 
stration w.tness  has  to  say— be  he  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense a  general  or  anyone  else — is:   'I  re- 
quest that  that  question  be  answered  in 
executive  session  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  privilege,  or  it  involves  a  matter  of 
security,  or  it  would  not  be  wise  in  the 
interest    of    our    country    to    have    the 
answer  made  known  to  potential  enemies 
in  the  world." 

That  request  has  never  been  violated 
m  ail  of  my  years  in  the  Senate,  and  it 
would  not  be  now.  However.  let  me  also 
say  that  under  our  Constitution  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  has 
a  great  responsibility  m  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  under  the  advice  and  con- 
sent clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  vests  great  power  in 
tne  Senate  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 
Without  taking  the  time  to  read  the 
sections  of  the  Constitution  involving  ad- 
vise and  consent  powers  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  article  II. 
section  2  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Senate 
IS  empowered  to  advise  and  consent  with 
the  President  in  making  all  treaties.  Fur- 
ther, advise  and  consent  powers  are 
granted  to  the  Senate  in  the  appoinment 
of  aniba.>sadors.  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls 

There  being  no  objection,  article  II. 
section  2  wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  2.  ill  The  President,  shall  be  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  ind  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  MlUtla  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual 


-prvire  of  the  United  States;  he  may  re- 
fidire  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  princi- 
pal Omcer  m  each  of  the  executive  Depart- 
ments upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
Dunes  of  their  respectUe  Offices,  and  he  shall 
have  Power  to  sritni  R<>prtevp8  and  Pardons 
for  Offenses  against  the  United  States,  except 
In  Ca'ses  of  impc.u-hment 

i2i  He  shull  h.ive  Power,  by  and  with 
•he  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
mak-  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  uf  the 
Semtor>  present  concur:  and  he  shal  nomi- 
nate and  by  .■ind  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
gent  of  the  Senate,  sha'l  appoint  .Ambassa- 
dors other  public  Mmisfrs  and  Consuls. 
Judges  of  ihe  su|jreme  Court,  and  all  other 
Officers,  of  the  United  States.  wh.<se  Appoint- 
ments are  ;:ot  herein  othi-rv.lse  provided  for. 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law;  but 
the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appoint- 
ment of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think 
propor  In  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts 
of  Law    or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments 

i3>    The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill 

up  uU  ViV-ancies  that  m.vy  happen  during  the 

Recess  of   tho  Senate,  by  granting  Conunls- 

lons  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their 

.".ext  Spssu.mi 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  Prtsldent.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  ConsUUition  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  Here  again,  it 
IS  to  be  noted  that  section  a  provides  that 
u  is  the  Congress  and  only  the  Congress 
that  has  the  power  "To  declare  War, 
4raat  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on 
Land  and  Water."  This  section,  as  will 
be  noted,  provides  for  other  coni'ves- 
sional  lurisdiction  over  military  affairs 
and  incident  thereto  over  foreign  affairs 
such  as  "To  raise  and  support  Armies, 
but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that 
Use  shall  be  for  a  loneer  lerm  than  two 
Years."  Also,  'To  provide  and  maintain 
a  Nav>-."  These  are  all  '--reat  consent 
powers,  including  the  language  "The 
Con-iress  .--hall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  de:"ense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  article  I. 
.section  8.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  8.  i  1 1  The  Congress  shall  have 
Power  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Im- 
posts and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  pro- 
vide for  rhe  common  Defense  and  general 
Welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  Duties, 
Imposts  and  Excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout    '.he    United    States; 

i2i  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  rtie 
United  States: 

i3i  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  tlie  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes; 

(4i  To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of 
Natiu-allzalion,  and  unllorm  Laws  on  the 
subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States; 

10)  To  cclii  Money,  regulate  the  Value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  flx  the 
Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

(61  To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of 
counterfeiting  the  Securities  and  current 
Coin  of  tiie  United  States; 

(71  To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post 
Roads; 

,8i  To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science 
and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive Rights  to  their  respective  Writings  and 
Discoveries; 

i9i  To  constitute  Tribunals  Inferior  to  the 
supreme  Court. 


(lOi  To  deilne  .aid  punish  Piracies  and 
Felonies  committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and 
Offenses  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

I  111  To  declare  War.  grant  Letters  of 
Mirque  and  Reprl-^al.  and  make  Rules  con- 
iprnlng  Captures   on   Land   and    Water: 

(12)  To  raise  ,ind  supp'irt  Armies,  but  no 
Appropriation  of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
lor   a   longer  Term   than   two  Ye.-.rs; 

(131    To  provide   and   maintain   a   Navv; 

(14)  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government 
and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces. 

(Uil  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  MlU- 
tla to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union  sup- 
pre.'S  Insurrections   .ind   reiiel   Invasions; 

il(3(  To  provide  lor  orgaiil/ing.  arming, 
.md  disciplining  the  Mllltla.  and  for  govern- 
ing such  Part  of  them  ,is  may  be  employed 
,•1  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserv- 
ing to  the  States  rcfpectivcly.  the  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Officers,  and  the  .\uthorlty  of 
training  the  Mllltla  .iccording  to  the  discl- 
nllnc    pre>cr:bed    by    Congress; 

I  17  I  To  cxerclfe  exclusive  Legislation  m 
,ill  C.ises  whatsoever,  over  Mich  District  (  not 
exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may.  by  Ces- 
sion of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  bee  me  the  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  Author'.tv  iver  all  Places  purchased  by 
the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  Same  shall  be.  lor  the  Erection 
of  Forts.  Magazines.  Arsenals.  dock-Yards. 
and   other   needful  Buildings;  -  And 

I  18)  To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary and  prop!>r  for  carrylne  into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers  and  all  other  Powers 
vested  bv  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of' the  United  States,  or  in  ;uiy  De- 
partment or  Officer  thereof. 


Fehruaru  S,  IOCS 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  .so  important  that  we  try  to  build  this 
brid'u-  and  that  the  President  become 
an  architect  and  builder  with  us,  for 
what  we  are  seeking  is  to  have  our  chair- 
man and  whoever  he  wants  to  lo  with 
him  sit  down  with  the  President  and 
advise  him  as  to  what  the  situation  is  as 
;t  is  developing  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  This 
ou:;ht  not  develop  into  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  President.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
'-hould  be  put  m  a  position  in  which  in- 
creasinu'  numbers  of  them  are  fiomg  to 
raise  questions  that  they  are  raising 
now  as  to  whether  we  will  hold  fast  to 
the  principle  of  full,  public  disclosure  of 
the  publics  business,  except  for  purely 
military  defense  security  information. 

That  is  why  there  .should  be  a  con- 
ference with  the  President,  and  not  a 
conference  m  which  nothing  will  be  kept 
ronfidential.  as  did  the  Fonncn  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Au'.4ust  14.  1919. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  i)oint  in  the 
REf  ORD  the  minutes  of  the  Forei.u'n  Re- 
lations Committee  of  August  15,  1919. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AVGUST  15.  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a  m 
Present:    Messrs.   L^dge    i  chairman  I.    Mc- 
Cumber.  Brandegee.  Fall,  Harding.  Johnson. 
New.  Moses.  Hitchcock.   WiUiams.   Swansea, 
ani  Plttman. 

The  chairman  laid  before  '.he  committee  a 
letter  from  the  President  in  reply  to  the 
communlc.ition  of  the  committee  of  the  14th 
instant,  st.itlng  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
receive  the  members  of  the  committee  at  the 
White  House  on  August  19  at  10  oclock  and 
discuss  with  them  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  pe:^ce  with  Germany. 


Tiie  committee  resumed  consideration  of 
•.he  treat  v. 

Mr  P.iU  moved  to  strike  out.  In  article  34, 
the  words  "League  of  Nations"  and  to  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "commission  of  the 
tilled  powers  "  .\fter  discussion  action  on  the 
motion  was  deferred. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee 
a  communication  from  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams, 
of  the  University  of  California,  replying  to  a 
request  •>[  ;lie  committee  that  he  appear  and 
testify  regarding  the  pending  treaty  and  ,^ek- 
ing  to  be  excused.  The  chairman  was  author- 
ised to  insist  upon  his  presence  and  to  have 
a  subpena  issued  if  necessary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chairman 
w.ts  directed  to  sunamon  for  appearance  Dr. 
John  C.  Ferguson,  of  Newton.  Mass.,  adviser 
to  the  President  of  China,  and  Tliomaa  F. 
Millard,  a  Journalist  and  newspaper  publisher 
111  Clilna.  both  at  present  in  the  United 
.-States, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moscf,  the  committee  ad- 
Jonrned  .it  11  -4.=)  i.m 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee met  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  morning 
of  August  15.  1919. 

Present  were  Senators  Lodge  'chair- 
main.  McCumber.  Brandegee,  Pall, 
Hardinu  Johnson.  New.  Moses.  Hitch- 
cock. Williams.  Swanson.  and  Pittman. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  follow- 
ing transpired: 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  committee 
a  letter  irom  tlie  President  in  reply  to  the 
cominunlcaiU'n  of  the  committee  of  the  14th 
In.^tant.  j^tatlnc  that  he  wotild  be  glad  to 
receive  the  members  of  tlie  committee  at  the 
White  H'Mi.^e  oil  AnKUst  19  at  10  o'clock  and 
discuss  with  them  the  provisions  of  the 
Treasury  of  Peace  With  Germany. 

The  committee  resumed  consideration  of 
tlie  treaty 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  the  record 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
August  19,  1919.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  proceedings  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

August  19,  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at 
10  am.,  pursuant  to  the  Invitation  of  the 
President,  and  proceeded  to  the  East  Room, 
where  a  conference '  was  held  regarding  the 
pending  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:  Messrs.  Lodge  (chair- 
man), McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee.  Pall, 
Knox.  Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitch- 
cock, Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smith, 
.ind  Pittman. 

The  President  made  a  formal  statement  to 
the  committee  In  regard  to  the  treaty,  fol- 
lowing which  various  questions  relating  to 
the  treaty,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  were 
taken  tip  for  discussion,  the  President  re- 
sponding to  questions  propounded  by  In- 
iividual  members  of  the  committee. 

At  1.35  the  conference  adjourned. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
,vhat  the  minutes  show: 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at 
10  a.m..  pursuant  to  the  Invitation  of  the 
President,  and  proceeded  to  the  East  Room, 
where  a  conference  ^  was  held  regarding  the 
pending  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

The  footnote  shows: 
For  a  verbatim  record  of  the  conference 
v.ith  the  President,  see  Senate  Document  76 
CXIV 166— Part  3 


or  Senate  Docimient  106,  66th  Congress,  ist 
Session. 

The  full  proceedings  with  the  President 
were  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  that  docu- 
ment, the  document  of  Tuesday,  August 
19,  1919.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  document  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Treaty  of  Peace  With  Germany 
ttjesdat,   august    19.    ib  19. 
United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

CONrERENCE    AT    THE    WHITE    HOtJSE 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at 
10  o'clock  ajn.,  pursuant  to  the  invitation  of 
the  President,  and  proceeded  to  the  East 
Room,  where  the  conference  was  held. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:  Senators  Lodge 
(chairman),  McCumber,  Borah.  Brandegee, 
Pall,  Knox,  Harding,  Johnson,  of  California, 
New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Sv/anson, 
Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMENT     OF     THE    PRESIDENT 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  writing  out  a  little  statement 
in  the  hope  that  It  might  facilitate  discus- 
sion by  speaking  directly  on  some  points  that 
I  know  have  been  points  of  controversy  and 
upon  which  I  thought  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion would  not  be  unwelcome.  I  am  absolutely 
glad  that  the  committee  should  have  re- 
sponded in  this  way  to  my  Intimation  that 
I  would  like  to  be  of  service  to  It.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  full  inter- 
change of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve 
to  expedite  your  consideration  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  and  In- 
dulge me  If  I  again  urge  that  practically  the 
whole  task  of  bringing  the  country  back  to 
normal  conditions  of  life  and  Industrv  waits 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  treaty  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  because  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  face  to  face  In  the  readjustment  of 
our  national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing  and 
critical  character,  will  require  for  their 
proper  solution  the  most  intimate  and  disin- 
terested cooperation  of  all  parties  and  all 
Interests,  and  can  not  be  postponed  v^ithout 
manifest  peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the 
national  advantages  we  hold  most  dear.  May 
I  mention  a  few  of  the  matters  which  can 
not  be  handled  with  Intelligence  until  the 
country  knows  the  character  of  the  peace  it 
Is  to  have?  I  do  so  only  by  a  very  few  samples. 
The  copper  mines  of  Montana.  Arizona, 
and  Alaska,  for  example,  are  being  kept  open 
and  m  operation  only  at  a  great  cost  and  loss, 
in  part  upon  borrowed  money;  the  zinc 
mines  of  Missouri.  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin 
are  being  operated  at  about  one-half  their 
capacity;  the  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri reaches  only  a  portion  of  its  former 
market;  there  Is  an  immediate  need  for  cot- 
ton belting,  and  also  for  lubricating  oil. which 
cannot  be  met — all  because  the  channels  of 
trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war. 
The  same  Is  true  of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the 
Central  Empires  alone  formerly  purchased 
nearly  4,000,000  bales.  And  these  are  only 
examples.  There  Is  hardly  a  single  raw  ma- 
terial, a  single  Important  foodstuff,  a  single 
class  of  manufactured  goods  which  is  not  In 
the  same  case.  Our  full,  normal  profitable 
production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  military  plans  of  course  wait  upon  It. 
We  cannot  Intelligently  or  wisely  decide  how 


large  a  uaval  or  military  force  we  shall  maln- 
t.xin  or  what  our  policy  with  regard  t-o  mili- 
tary training  is  to  be  until  we  have  peace  not 
only,  but  also  until  we  know  how  peace  is 
to  be  sustained,  whether  by  the  arms  of  sin- 
gle nations  or  by  the  concert  of  all  the  great 
peoples.  .Mid  there  is  more  than  that  dlfQcuUy 
involved.  The  vast  surplus  properties  of  the 
Army  include  not  food  and  clothing  merely, 
whose  sale  will  affect  normal  ijroductlon,  but 
Croat  manufacturing  establishments  also 
which  should  be  restored  to  their  former 
uses,  great  stores  of  machine  tools,  and  .ill 
.sorts  of  merchandise  which  must  lie  idle 
until  peace  and  military  policy  are  defini- 
tively determined.  By  the  same  token  there 
can  be  no  properly  studied  national  budget 
until  then. 

The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  Euch  as 
Great  Brltan.  Belgium,  and  Prance,  will  be 
m  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling 
the  markets  of  central  Europe  without  com- 
petition from  us  if  we  do  not  presently  act. 
We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  repre- 
sentatives there  to  look  after  our  Interests. 

There  .ire  large  areas  of  Europe  whiise 
future  will  lie  uncertain  and  ciuestion;,ble 
until  their  jjeople  know  the  final  settlements 
c.f  peace  and  the  forces  which  are  to  ..a- 
mmi.-ter  and  sustain  it.  Without  Ueterii:i- 
nate  m.irkets  our  production  can  not  proceed 
with  intelligence  or  confidence.  There  can  ije 
no  stabilization  of  wages  because  there  can 
be  no  settled  conditions  of  employment. 
There  can  be  no  easy  or  normal  mdustri.tl 
credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or 
permanent  revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  ex- 
amples. I  will  only  venture  to  repeat  that 
every  clement  of  normal  life  amonsst  us  <le- 
|)ends  upon  and  awaits  the  rntlficatlon  of 
the  treaty  of  peace:  and  .ilso  th.at  we  cm  not 
afford  to  lose  a  single  summer's  day  by  not 
doing  all  that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  win- 
ter's sutlering,  which,  unless  we  find  me:.ns 
to  prevent  it.  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  world,  and  may.  at  its  worst, 
bring  upon  Europe  conditions  even  more  ter- 
rible than  those  wrought  by  the  war  Itself. 

Nothing.  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the 
way  oi   the  ratification  ol   the  treaty  except 
certain  doubts  with  reeard  to  the  meaning 
and    implication    of    certain    articles    ol    the 
covenant   of   the   league   of   nations;    and   I 
must  frankly  .^ay  that  I  .im  unable  to  under- 
stand   vvhv    such    doubts   should    be   enter- 
tained. You  will  recall  that  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  conference  with  your  committee 
and    with    the   Committee   of  the   House   ot 
Representatives    on    Foreign    .Affairs    at   the 
White  Hou.se  in  March  last  the  (luestlons  now 
most  ircquently  asked  about  the  league  of 
nations   were   ail   canvassed    with   a    -.lew   to 
their  immediate  clarification.  Tlie  covenant 
of  the  league  was  then  in  Its  tirst  draft  and 
subject  to  revision.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
no  express  recognition  was  Riven  to  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine;   that  it  was  not  expressly  pro- 
vided  that   the   league   should    have   no   au- 
thority to  act  or  to  express  a  Judgment  on 
matters  of  domestic  policy;  that  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  league  was  not  expressly 
recognized;     and     that     the     constitutional 
right  of  the  Congress  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war  was  not  sufficiently 
safeguarded.  On  my  return  to  Paris  all  these 
matters  were  taken  up  again  by  the  commis- 
sion   on    the    league    of    nations    and    everv 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  was  accepted. 
The  views  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  questions  I  have  mentioned  had.  in 
fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commis- 
sion and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
Inconsistent  with  them  in  the  draft  of  the 
covenant  first  adopted— the  draft  which  was 
the  subject  of  our  discussion  in  March — but 
no  objection  was  made  to  saying  explicitly  In 
the  text  what  all  had  supposed  to  be  implicit 
m  It.  There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  in  th«i  minds  of  those 
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who  participated  In  drafting  them,  and  I 
respectfully  submit  that  there  Is  nothing 
vague  f.r  doubtful  In  their  wording 

The  Monroe  dt^ctrine  is  expressly  men- 
tioned iws  rtn  understandlnij  which  Is  In  no 
way  to  be  impilred  or  interfpred  with  by 
anvthlng  cont.iineni  in  the  .'■>. en.int  and  the 
expression  "regiou,il  understandings  like  the 
Monroe  doctrine"  w;ts  used,  not  beciiiise  any- 
one of  the  conferees  thought  'here  wis  any 
comparable  at?reement  an;.-where  else  in  ex- 
istence or  In  contemplation,  but  only  because 
It  WLis  thought  best  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  dealing  In  such  a  document  with  the  policy 
of  a  single  nation  Absolutely  nothing  Is  con- 
cealed in  the  phrase 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions  article 
16  of  the  covenant  expressly  provides  that,  if 
in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between  mem- 
bers of  the  league  the  matter  involved  is 
claimed  by  one  of  the  p.irties  and  is  found 
by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which 
by  international  law  is  solely  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  that  party  the  council 
th.Ul  s<)  report,  and  shall  make  no  recom- 
menda'lon  as  to  Its  settlement.'  The  United 
States  was  bv  no  means  the  only  Government 
interested  In  the  explicit  .adoption  of  this 
provlslort.  and  there  Is  no  doubt  In  the  mind 
of  any  aafhoritative  student  of  international 
law  that  such  matters  as  immigration,  tiirilTs. 
and  naturalization  are  incontestably  do- 
mestic questions  with  which  no  international 
body  could  deal  without  express  authority  to 
do  so.  No  enumeration  of  domestic  questions 
was  undertaken  because  to  undertake  it.  even 
by  sample.  wo\i;d  have  involved  the  danger  of 
seeming  to  exclude  those  not  mentioned. 

The  rik^ht  of  any  sovereign  Slate  to  wuh- 
ilraw  had  been  taken  for  granted,  but  no  ob- 
jection was  m.ide  to  making  It  explicit  In- 
deed, so  soon  as  the  views  expressed  at  the 
White  House  conference  were  laid  before 
the  commission  it  was  at  once  r.r.nce.led  that 
It  was  best  not  to  leave  the  answer  to  so 
important  a  question  to  inference  No  pro- 
posaJ  was  made  to  set  up  any  tribunal  tu  pa^o 
judgment  upon  the  question  whether  a  with- 
drawing natl  >n  had  in  fact  fulfilled  'all  Its 
international  obligations  and  all  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  covenant  "  It  was  recognized 
that  that  question  must  be  left  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  conscience  of  the  nation  pro- 
posing to  wlt.idraw,  and  I  must  sav  that  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  propose 
that  the  article  be  made  more  explicit,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  the  United  States  would 
never  Itself  propose  to  withdraw  from  the 
league  if  its  conscience  was  not.  entirely 
clear  as  to  the  fuinilment  of  all  its  In- 
ternational obligations  It  has  never  failed 
to  fulfill  them  and  never  will 

Article  10  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful 
meaning  when  read  In  the  light  of  the  cove- 
nant as  a  whole  The  council  of  the  Ieag\ie 
can  only  'advise  ujxin"  the  means  by  which 
the  obligations  of  that  great  article  are  to 
be  given  elTect  to.  Unless  the  United  Slates 
Is  a  party  to  the  policy  or  action  In  question. 
her  own  a.f.rmative  vote  in  the  council  is 
necessary  before  any  advice  can  be  given, 
for  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  is  re- 
quired If  she  Is  a  parly,  the  trouble  is  hers 
anyhow  And  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
cinincl!  Is  only  ailvice  In  any  case  Each  Oov- 
eniment  is  free  to  reject  it  If  it  pleases. 
Nothing  eotilri  have  been  made  more  clear  to 
the  conference  than  the  right  of  our  Con- 
gress under  oi'r  Constitution  tu  exercise  Its 
independent  Judgment  in  all  matters  uf  peace 
and  war  No  attempt  was  made  to  question 
or  limit  that  right  The  United  States  will 
indeed,  undertake  imder  article  10  to  "re- 
spect and  preserve  as  against  externa',  aggres- 
sion 'he  territorial  integrity  and  existing  po- 
litical independence  of  all  members  of  the 
league."  and  tha"  engagement  constitutes  a 
verv  grave  and  solemn  moral  obligation.  But 
it  is  a  moral  not  a  legal,  obligation,  and 
'.eaves  our  Congress  absolutely  free  to  put  its 
own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  cases  that 


call   for  action    It   Is   binding   in   conscience 
only,  not  in  law 

Article  10  seem^s  to  n-.e  to  ^institute  the 
very  backbone  of  the  whole  covenant  With- 
out It  the  league  would  be  hardly  mijre  than 
an  Iniluentlal  debating  sm-lety 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  pub- 
lic debate  and  in  private  conference,  that 
interpretations  of  the  sense  in  wlilch  the 
Utilted  States  accepts  'he  engagements  of 
the  covenant  should  be  embodied  In  the 
instrument  of  ratification.  There  can  be  no 
re.isonable  objection  to  such  inte.'-pretations 
aicompanyng  the  act  of  ratiflcation  pro- 
vided tiiey  do  not  form  a  pfirt  of  the  formal 
.•-.itiflcatlon  lt.self  Most  ot  the  Interpretations 
wnich  have  been  suggested  to  me  embody 
what  seems  to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
instrument  itself.  But  if  such  interpretations 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  formal  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  long  delays  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  inasmuch  as  all  "he 
many  governments  concerned  would  have  to 
accept,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  Senate 
as  Uie  language  of  the  treaty  before  ratifica- 
taon  would  be  complete.  The  assent  of  the 
German  Assembly  at  Weimar  would  liave  to 
be  obtained,  among  the  rest,  and  I  .must 
.'rankly  say  tliat  I  could  only  with  the  tjrcat- 
e^t  reluctiince  approach  that  .issembly  for 
p'.Tmission  to  read  the  treaty  as  we  uiider- 
s'and  it  and  as  those  who  framed  It  quite 
certainly  unders'ood  it.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  qualify  the  document  In  any  way. 
moreover,  I  am  confident  from  what  I  know 
of  the  many  cotilerencea  and  debates  which 
.iccompany  the  formulation  of  the  Teaty 
tliat  our  example  would  Immediately  k>e  fol- 
lowed in  maiiy  quarters.  In  some  instances 
witii  very  serious  reservations,  and  that  the 
meaning  and  operative  force  of  the  treaty 
would  presently  be  clouded  from  one  end  of 
its  clauses  to  the  other. 

Pardon  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  been 
entirely  unreserved  .ind  plain-spoken  In 
speaking  of  the  great  matters  we  all  have  so 
much  at  heart.  If  exctise  is  needed.  I  trust 
Miat  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  may  serve 
as  my  justlticatlou.  Tiie  issues  ttiat  mani- 
lestly  hang  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  regard  to  peace  <uid  up<5n  the  time 
of  its  action  are  so  grave  and  .so  clearly  in- 
suscepuble  of  being  tlirust  on  one  side  or 
postponed  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary  in 
the  public  interest  to  make  this  urgent  plea, 
and  to  make  it  .is  simply  and  as  unreservedly 
as  possible 

I  taought  that  the  simplest  way  Mr  Chair- 
man, to  cover  the  points  that  I  knew  to  be 
points  of  interest? 

The  Chairm.\n  Mr  President,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned — and  I  think  I  rep- 
resent perhaps  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  respect-  -we  have  no  thought 
of  entering  upon  argument  as  to  interpreta- 
tions or  points  of  that  cliaracter:  but  the 
committee  is  very  desirous  of  getting  in7 
formation  on  certain  points  which  seem  not 
clear  .md  on  which  they  thought  inlormatlon 
would  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty  which  they.  I  think  I 
may  say  for  myself  and  others,  desire  to 
hasten  in  every  possible  way 

■Viiur  reference  to  the  necessity  of  action 
leads  me  to  ask  one  question  If  we  have  to 
restore  peace  to  the  world  it  is  necessary.  I 
assume,  that  there  s^hould  be  treaties  with 
Austria.  Hungary.  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria. 
Those  treaties  are  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  treaty  with  Germany  The 
question  I  should  like  to  ask  is.  what  the 
prospect  is  of  our  receiving  those  treaties  for 
action:' 

The  President.  I  think  It  is  very  good.  sir. 
and.  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  contents 
of  the  dispatches  from  mv  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  the  chief  delay  is 
due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  this  treaty  This  treaty  Is  the 
model  for  the  otiiers  I  saw  enough  of  the 
others  before  I  left  Paris  to  know  that  they 


are  being  fr.imed  \ipon  the  same  set  of 
principles  and  taut  the  treaty  with  Germany 
is  tiie  model  I  think  that  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  delay,  sir 

Tiie  Chairma.n  They  are  not  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  consideration  of  this  treaty? 

The  PREsroENT  They  are  not  regarded  as 
such;  no.  sir;  they  follow  this  treaty 

Tlie  Chairma.n  I  do  not  know  about  t)ie 
other  treaties,  but  the  treaty  with  Poland, 
for  example,  has  been  completi-d  ' 

The  President  Yes.  and  signed;  but  It  is 
dependent  on  'his  treaty  My  thought  v^as 
to  submit  it  upon  the  action  on  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to 
ask  a  question  In  regard  to  the  plans  .sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  on  the  le.igue  of 
nations.  If  that  Is  the  right  phrase 

Tlie  President   Yes.  sir 

Tlie  Chairman  You  were  kind  enough  to 
send  us  the  draft  of  the  Amerlcm  plan. 
When  we  were  here  In  February,  :f  I  under- 
stood you  rightly — I  may  be  incorrect  but  I 
understood  you  "o  say  t.hat  -here  wore  otlier 
drafts  or  plans  submitted  by  Great  Britain, 
by  Prance,  and  by  Italy.  Would  It  be  pos^Mble 
for  us  to  see  tho.se  other  tent<itive  pi. in.-? 

The  Presidi  NT.  I  would  have  sent  them  to 
the  committee  -A-lth  pleasure.  Senator.  If  I 
had  found  that  I  had  them  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  them,  but  the  jjapers  that 
remain  In  my  hands  remain  there  In  a  hap- 
hazard way  I  c.iii  tell  you  the  char.icter  of 
the  oUier  drafts.  The  British  draft  was  the 
only  one.  as  I  remember,  that  was  in  the 
form  of  a  definite  constlttitlon  of  .i  leacue. 
The  FYench  and  Italian  drafts  -.vere  :n  the 
form  ')f  a  serle.s  'f  propo.^ltlons  laving  down 
general  rules  and  .a-s.sumini;  "hat  the  com- 
ml.'ision,  or  whatever  body  made  the  final 
formulation,  would  build  upon  those  prin- 
ciples If  they  were  adopted.  They  -.vere  prin- 
ciples quite  conslRtent  with  the  final  .ictlon. 

I  remember  saving  to  the  committee  when 
I  was  here  in  Miu-ch— I  have  forgotten  the 
expression  I  u.veti— some'hlng  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bntish  draft  had  constituted  the 
basis.  I  thoueht  ifterwaids  "hat  that  w.is 
msleadlng.  and  I  .im  very  slad  to  tell  the 
committee  Just    vhat  I  meant 

Some  months  i.ieit>re  the  conference  .issem- 
bled.  a  plan  for  the  league  ot  liaiions  had 
been  drawn  up  by  a  British  cfpinmittee.  .tt 
the  head  ol  which  was  Mr  Philllm.irc — I  be- 
lieve that  Mr  PhiUlmore  who  w.ts  known  as 
an  authority  on  international  law  A  copy  )i 
that  document  was  sent  "o  ine.  .ind  I  built 
upon  that  a  redraft.  I  will  not  now  say 
whetlier  I  thought  it  was  better  or  not  an 
improvement;  but  I  built  on  that  a  driift 
which  was  quite  different,  inasmuch  as  It 
put  deflnitenefs  where  there  had  bren  what 
seemed  indefin;tone.=s  m  the  Ph>!limore  suc- 
gestlon.  Then,  between  that  time  and  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  commi.'sion  on 
the  league  nj  nations.  I  had  the  .idvantape 
of  .seeing  a  paper  by  Gen  Smut^,  of  .South 
Africa,  who  seemed  to  me  to  h.ive  done  some 
very  clear  thinking,  particularly  wltli  regard 
to  what  was  to  be  done  with  "he  jjieces  of 
the  dlsmemljered  empires.  After  I  sot  'o  P.orls. 
titerefore.  I  rewrote  the  document  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  you  mav  have  noticed 
that  It  consists  of  a  series  of  .txticles  and 
then  .supplementary  agreements.  It  was  In 
the  supplemt-ntan.'  agreements  that  I  em- 
l>odied  the  additional  ideas  that  !iad  come 
to  me  not  only  irom  Gen.  Smuts'  paper  but 
frcim  other  discussions.  That  is  the  full  storv 
i>f  how  the  plan  which  I  sent  to  tlie  com- 
mittee w.is  built  tip. 

The  Chairman  Of  course.  It  is  obvious  that 
the   Gen     Sm"f«^    n.an    has    been   used    That 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  doctimeni 
The  President    Yes. 

The  Chairman  Then  there  was  a  previous 
draft  In  addition  to  the  one  you  have  sent 
to  us?  You  spoke  of  ,i  redraft.  The  original 
draft  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee? 
The  President.  No;  that  was  prlvntelv.  my 
own. 


The  Chairman.  Was  It  before  our  commis- 
sion? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  before  our 
coninils&ion. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  that  was  sent 
to  us  was  a  redraft  of  that? 

Tlie  President.  Yes  I  was  reading  some  of 
the  dlscu.sslon  before  the  committee,  and 
some  one.  I  think  Senator  Borah,  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  quoted  an  early  version  of 
article  10. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  took  it 
from  the  Independent. 

Tlie  President.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
was  obtained,  taut  that  was  part  of  the  dralt 
which  preceded  the  draft  which  I  sent  to 
you. 

.Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  first 
published  by  Mr  Hamilton  Holt  In  the  In- 
dependent; it  was  again  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Republic,  and  from  one  of 
those  publications  I  read  it  when  examining, 
I  think,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Tlie  President.  I  read  it  with  the  greatest 
Interest,  because  I  had  forgotten  It,  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  I  recognized  it  as  soon  as  I 
read  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  the 
original  plan? 

The  President.  It  was  the  original  form 
of  .article  10;   yes 

rhe  Chairman.  I  w.is  about  to  ask  in  re- 
gard to  article  10,  as  the  essence  of  It  appears 
in  .irticle  2  of  the  draft  which  you  sent, 
whether  that  was  in  the  British  plan — the 
Smuli  plan — or  the  other  plans? 

Of  course  if  there  are  no  drafts  ol  these 
other  plans,  we  can  not  get  them. 

Tiie  Pr.KMDi-NT-  I  .tm  very  sorry.  .Senator.  I 
thought   I  had  them,   but  I  have  not 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  testified  before  us  the  other  day 
that  he  had  prepared  a  >et  of  resolutions 
covering  the  points  in  the  league,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  American  commission.  You 
saw  that  draft" 

The  P;'Esn>ENT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  specific  .iction  was  taken 
upon  It':' 

The  President.  Not  :n  a  lormul  wav. 

The  Chairman  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
prep.ired  .'^et  ol  quertions.  but  there  arc  one 
or  two  that  I  wish  to  ask.  .ind  will  go  to  an 
entirely  different  subject  in  my  next  ques- 
tio:i.  I  desire  to  ask  purely  for  inlormatlon. 
Is  It  intended  that  tie  United  .States  shall 
receive  any  part  of  the  rcpiralion  fund  v.'hich 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  ren.iration  commis- 
sion? 

The  President.  1  left  that  question  open. 
Senator,  because  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had 
.iny  final  risht  to  decide  It.  Upon  the  basis 
that  was  set  up  in  the  reparation  clauses 
the  portion  that  the  United  States  would 
receive  would  be  very  small  at  best,  and  my 
own  judemrnt  was  frequently  expressed,  not 
as  a  decision  but  as  a  judgment,  that  we 
should  claim  nothing  under  those  general 
clauses  I  did  that  because  I  coveted  the 
moral  .idvantage  that  that  would  give  us  in 
the  counsels  of  the  world. 

Senator  McCtmber.  Did  thai  mean  we 
would  claim  nothing  '.or  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusttania'.' 

The  President.  Oh.  no.  That  did  not  cover 
questions  of  that  sort  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  prewar 
claims  were  not  covered  by  that  reparation 
cause. 

The  President.  Tliat  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  question  be- 
cause I  desired  to  know  whether  under  the 
reparation  commission  there  v.-as  anything 
expected   to  come  to  us. 

The  President,  .As  I  say.  that  remains  to 
he  decided. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  commission? 

The  President.  By  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Going  now  onto  another 
question,  as  I  understand  the  treaty  the  over- 
seas possessioiis   of   Germany   are  all  made 


over  to  the  five  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers,  who  apparently,  as  l.ir  as  the 
treaty  goes,  have  power  to  make  disposition 
of  them,  I  suppose  by  way  of  mandate  or 
otherwise.  Among  those  overseas  possessions 
are  the  Ladrone  Islands,  except  Guam,  the 
Carolines,  and,  I  think,  the  Marshall  Islands. 
Has  there  been  any  recoiiimead.ition  in.ide 
by  our  naval  authorities  m  regard  to  the 
Importance  of  our  having  one  island  there, 
not  for  territorial  purposes,  out  lor  n.i\.il 
purposes? 

The  President.  There  was  a  paper  on  thai 
subject,  Senator,  which  has  been  published. 
I  only  partially  reinemljer  it.  It  was  .i  jjaper 
laying  out  the  gcncrnl  necessities  o!  .air  iia\al 
policy  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  necessity-  of 
liaving  some  base  for  communication  upon 
those  Islands  was  mentioned,  jus!  m  what 
forin  I  do  not  remember.  But  let  ine  say 
this,  there  is  a  little  .sland  whicli  1  ;iui.-t  .I'A- 
mit  I  had  not  heard  of  before. 

Senator  Williams.  The  island  of  Ya.p .' 

The  President.  Y'ap.  It  is  one  of  the  bases 
and  centers  of  cable  and  radio  communica- 
tion on  the  Pacific,  and  I  made  the  point 
that  the  disposition,  or  rather  the  control 
of  that  island  should  be  re6er\ed  for  the  gen- 
eral conference  which  is  to  be  held  m  regard 
to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  cables. 
That  subject  Is  mentioned  and  disposed  of 
in  this  treaty  and  that  genera!  cable  con- 
ference is  to  be  held. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood,  ur  I  had 
heard  the  report,  that  our  General  Boird  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  our  Chlel  of 
Operations,  had  recomincnded  that  we 
should  have  a  footing  there,  primarily  in 
order  to  secure  cable  communications. 

The  President.  I  think  vou  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  were  likely  to  be 
cut  off  from  cable  communication — that  Is, 
that  the  cables  were  likely  to  pass  entirely 
into  other  hands — unless  vvp  had  some  sta- 
tion there,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that  I  asked  the  question. 

I  wish  to  ,isk  this  further  question:  There 
was  a  secret  treaty  ijetv.een  England  .aid 
Japan  in  regard  to  Shantung;  and  in  the 
correspondence  with  the  British  ambassador 
at  Tokyo,  when  announcing  the  acquiescence 
of  Great  Britain  in  Japan's  having  the  c;er- 
man  rights  in  Shantung,  the  British  ambas- 
sador added : 

"It  is,  of  course,  luiderstood  th.it  we  are 
to  have  the  Islands  south  of  the  Equator 
and  Japan  to  have  the  islands  north  ot  the 
Equator." 

If  It  should  seem  necessary  for  the  .-afety 
of  communication  for  this  country  that  we 
should  have  a  cable  station  there,  would 
that  secret  treaty  interfere  with  it? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir,  in  view  of 
the  stipulation  that  I  made  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  construction  by  this  cable 
convention.  That  note  of  the  British  iimbas- 
sador  was  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence covering  that  subject. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  stipulation  that 
that  should  be  reserved  for  the  consideration 
of  the  cable  conference  a  formally  signed 
protocol? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  .a  tormally 
signed  protocol,  but  we  had  a  prolonged  uiid 
Interesting  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
nobody  has  any  doubt  :ts  to  what  was  agreed 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  President.  As  a  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion, it  seemed  on  the  face  of  It  that  the 
treaty  would  give  the  five  principal  .Ulled  and 
associated  powers  the  authority  to  make  such 
disposition  as  they  saw  fit  of  those  Islands, 
but  I  did  not  know  whether  the  secret  treaty 
would  thwart  that  purpose.  I  liave  no  further 
questions  to  ask.  Mr.  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  If  no  one 
else  desires   to  ask   a  question,   I   want,   so 


far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  to  get  a 
little  clearer  information  with  reference  to 
the  withdrawal  clause  in  the  league  covenant. 
Who  passes  upon  the  question  of  the  fullfll- 
nient  of  our  international  obligations,  upon 
the  question  whether  a  nation  lifts  lulflUed 
Its  international  obligations? 

The  President.  Nobody 

.Senator  Borah.  Does  the  council  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  It^ 

Tlie  Preshjint    Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  if  a  country  should 
give  notice  of  withdrawal  ;t  would  be  the 
sole  Judge  ui  whetlier  or  not  it  h.id  lulfilled 
its  mteniationiil  obligatlon.s — its  covenants — 
to  the  league? 

The  President.  That  is  lus  I  understand  it. 
Tlie  only  restraining  influence  would  be  the 
Iiubllc  opinion  of  the  world. 

.Senator  Borah  Precisely;  but  if  the  United 
States  should  conceive  that  It  had  fulfilled 
;ts  obligations,  tliat  question  could  not  be 
relerred  to  the  council  In  any  way,  or  the 
council  could  not  be  called   into  action. 

The  Presidi  nt   No. 

.Senator  Borah  Then,  .is  I  understand, 
when  the  notice  is  given,  the  right  to  wlth- 
iliaiW  IS  uncondltionalV 

The  President.  Well,  when  the  notice  is 
given  it  is  condltlon.il  on  the  faith  of  the 
conscience  of  the  withdrawing  nation  at  the 
close  of  the  two-year  period. 

Senator  BfiRAH  Precisely  laut  !t  Is  uncon- 
ditional so  far  .:E  the  legal  right  or  the  moral 
right  IS   concerned. 

The  President.   Hiat  is  my  interpretation. 

.Senator  Borah.  There  is  ;io  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  pan  uf  the  Uiatc-d  .States  to  ob- 
.•>er\c  .aiy  suggestion  made  by  the  count  11? 

nie  President.  Oh.  no. 

.Senator  Borah  With  referciice  to  with- 
drawing? 

Tlie  President,  There  might  be  a  moral  ob- 
ligation if  that  suggestion  had  weight,  Sen- 
.itor.  but  there  is  no  other  obligation. 

Senator  Borah,  .■^ny  moral  cjbligatlon  whicli 
the  Unite-d  States  would  feel,  -.vould  be  one 
arising  from  its  own  sense  of  obligation? 

Tlie  President   Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  And  not  by  reason  of  ..ny 
hiiggestlon  by  the  council? 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  Tlien  tlie  idea  -.vhii-h  has 
prevailed  m  .some  quarters  that  the  council 
■.vould  pass  upon  such  obligation  is  an  er- 
roneous one,  irnm  vour  standpoint? 

The  President.  Yes:   entirely. 

Senator  Borah  And  as  I  understand,  of 
(••our.<;e.  you  are  expressing  the  view  which 
was  cntertaiiiea  by  the  commission  which 
ilrev,-  the  league? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  that  that 
w.'s  the  view.  Tliat  view  was  not  formulated. 
■,o-.t  understand,  but  I  am  confident  that 
til, it  was  the  view. 

Senator  McCumber  May  I  ,isk  a  question 
right  here?  Would  there  by  any  objection, 
then,  to  a  reservation  declaring  that  to  be  the 
tuiderstauding    .f  the  torce  of  'his  section? 

Tiie  President.  .Senator,  as  I  indicated  at 
ilie  jpening  of  our  conlcrencc.  this  is  my 
judgment  about  that:  Only  we  can  inter- 
pret .1  nior.al  oblijnllon  The  :eg.-il  obliga- 
tion cin  be  enforced  by  ^uch  machinery  as  •* 
•here  is  to  enfor  s  it.  We  are  therefore  at 
liberty  to  .nterpret  the  sc-n.-e  in  '.vhlch  we 
undertake  .  moral  obligation.  What  I  feel 
cry  earnestly  Is  that  it  would  be  :\  mistake 
•o  embody  that  interpretation  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  becau.=e  tlien  it  -.vould  be 
necessary  for  other  -jovernments  to  act  upon 
it 

.Senator  McCumber  If  they  al!  recognized 
at  the  time  that  this  was  the  understanding 
and  the  construction  that  should  t^e  .rl-,en 
to  that  portion  of  the  treaty,  would  it  be 
necessary  for  them  to  act  on  it  again? 

The  President.    I  think  it  would.  Senator 

.Senator  McCumber,  Could  they  not  ac- 
cept it  merely  by  acqt.iP'-cence? 

The  President.   My  experience  as  a  lawyer 
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waa  not  very  long:  but  tMit  exper.ence  woiUd 
teach  me  tnat  the  language  of  a  contract  18 
always  part  of  the  det>atable  matter,  and  I 
can  testify  that  ir.  our  discussions  in  the 
commission  on  the  lea=;ue  of  nations  we  did 
not  discuss  Ideas  half  is  much  as  we  dls- 
c'lssefl  phr  isedl'iRles 

Senator  McCumper  But  suppose.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  .-should  m  ike  a  declaration  of  that 
kind,  which  would  be  la  entire  accord  with 
your  view  of  the  understaJidlnij  of  ail  the 
nations,  and  without  further  conunent  or 
action  the  n.xtions  should  proceed  to  appoint 
their  commissions,  and  to  act  under  this 
treaty,  would  not  th.it  be  a  clear  .icqules- 
cence  In  our  construction? 

The  President  Oh.  It  ml?ht  be.  Sen.itor. 
but  we  A'luld  not  Know  for  a  »{ood  many 
months  whether  they  were  KOlng  to  act  m 
that  sense  or  not  There  would  have  to  be 
either  explicit  .tcqule.s.-ent.  or  the  elapsing  of 
a  long  enLiugh  time  for  us  to  Icnow  whetlier 
they  were  :mplkltiy  .icqulesclng  or  not. 

Senator  McCrMBER.  I  should  suppose  that 
when  the  ^reatv  was  i<mned.  under  present 
world  conditions,  all  nations  would  proceed 
to  act  immediately  under  It 

The  PRtsiDENT  In  some  matters;  yes 
Senator  H.^rdinc.  Mr  President,  .issumlng 
than  your  -onstructlon  of  the  withdrawal 
clause  13  the  understanding  of  the  formulat- 
ing comml-ssion.  why  '.s  the  langua^e  making 
the  proviso  for  the  fulflUment  of  covenants 
put  into  the  article'' 

The  President  Merely  as  an  argument  to 
the  conscience  of  the  nations.  In  other  words. 
it  Is  a  notice  .served  on  them  that  their  col- 
leai?ues  will  expect  that  at  the  time  they 
withdraw  they  will  have  fulfll'.ed  their 
obllif^tions 

Senator     H.^rding    The     language     hardly 
seems  to  make  that  implication,  because  It 
expressly  says.    'Provided  it  has  fulfilled  \ia 
obligations  " 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding  If  It  were  a  matter  for 
the  nation  I'self  to  judge,  that  Is  rather  a 
far-fetched  provision    '.s  it  not? 

The  President  Well,  vou  are  Illustrating 
my  recent  remark.  Senator,  that  the  phrase- 
ology 13  your  dllBculty.  not  the  idea  The 
Idea  Is  undoubtedly  what  I  have  expressed. 
Senator  PrTTM.\N  Mr  President.  Senator 
\K'Cuinber  has  drawn  out  that  It  Is  your  Im- 
pression that  *he  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  same  opinion  of  'he  construction 
i.if  these  so-called  indertnlte  articles  that  you 
have  Is  that  ^^instruction  also  known  and 
held  by  Germany? 

The  Preside.nt.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing 

Senator  Pittman.  Germany,  then,  has  not 
expressed  herself  to  the  commission  with  re- 
gard to  'hese  mooted  questions? 

The  President  No:  we  have  no  expression 
from  Germany  about  the  league,  except  the 
expression  of  her  very  strong  desire  to  be 
admitted  to  :• 

Senator  PirTM.\N.  .\nd  is  it  your  opinion 
that  If  the  language  of  the  treaty  were 
changed  In  the  resolution  of  rallflcatlon. 
the  consent  of  Germany  to  the  change  would 
also  be  essential '^ 

The  President.  Oh.  undoubtedly 
The  Ch.mrman  Mr  President,  in  that  con- 
nection— I  did  not  mean  to  :iek  :inother 
question— I  take  it  there  is  no  question 
whatever,  under  international  law  and  prac- 
tice, that  an  amendment  to  the  text  of  a 
treaty  must  be  submitted  to  every  signatory, 
and  must  receive  either  their  assent  or  their 
dissent  I  had  supposed  !t  had  been  the  gen- 
eraJ  diplomatic  practice  with  regard  to  res- 
ervations— which  apply  only  to  the  reserving 
power,  and  not  to  all  the  signatories,  of 
course— that  with  regard  to  reservations  It 
had  been  the  general  practice  that  silence 
was  regarded  .is  acceptance  and  acquiescence; 
that  there  was  that  distinction  between  a 
textual  amendment,  which  changed  the 
treaty  for  every  signatory,  and  a  reservation. 


which  changed  it  only  for  the  reserving  pow- 
er  In  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  however 

The  President  There  la  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  autliorltles.  I  am  In- 
formed I  have  not  had  time  to  look  them 
up  mvself  abo\u  that:  but  it  Is  clear  to  me 
that  in  a  treaty  which  involves  so  many 
signatories,  a  series  of  reservations — which 
would  ensue,  undoubtedly — would  very 
much  obscure  our  contUlenl  opinion  .vs  to 
how  the  treaty  was  >?olng  to  work 

Senator  Williams  Mr  President,  suppose 
for  example  that  we  adopted  a  reservation, 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  calls  It. 
and  that  Germany  did  nothing  about  It  at 
all.  and  afterwards  contended  that  so  far 
us  'hilt  w;us  concerned  It  wiis  iii-w  matter,  to 
which  she  was  never  a  party  Could  her  po- 
sition be  Justltlably  disputed  ■ 
The  President  No 

Sen.it.  r  Borah.  Mr  Presld.-nt.  with  refer- 
ence to  .irtlcle  10 — you  will  observe  that  I  am 
more  interested  In  the  lengue  than  anv  other 
feature  of  this  discussion— In  listening  to  the 
reading  of  your  statement  I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  your  view  was  that  the  first  obllga- 
•„ion  01  .irtlcle  10.  tu  wit— 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to 
respect  and  preserve  ^s  against  external  ag- 
gression the  'errltorlal  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  members  of  the 
league" — 
was  slna^ly  a  moral  obligation. 

The  Resident.  Yes.  sir;  inasmuch  as  there 
IS  no  sanction  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Borah  But  'hat  would  be  a  legal 
obligation  so  far  i«  the  United  States  was 
concerned  if  it  should  enter  into  It;  would 
It  not" 

rhe  President  I  would  not  tnti-rpret  It  In 
thnt  way.  .Senator,  because  there  Is  involved 
the  olement  ^f  Judgment  as  to  whether  the 
territorial  Integrity  or  existing  political  Inde- 
pendence Is  invaded  or  impaired.  In  other 
words.  It  IS  an  attitude  of  comradeship  and 
protection  .imong  the  members  of  the  league, 
which  m  Us  very  nature  is  mor.il  :\na  not 
legal. 

Senator  Borah.  If.  however,  the  actual  fact 
of  invasion  were  beyond  dispute,  then  the 
legal  obligation,  it  seems  to  me.  would  Im- 
mediately arise  I  am  simply  throwing  this 
•jut  m  ijrder  to  get  a  full  expression  of  views. 
The  legal  obligation  would  Immediately 
arise  if  'he  fact  of  actual  Invasion  were 
tindlsputed^' 

The  President.  The  legal  oblleatlon  to 
apply  the  automatic  punishments  of  the 
covenant,  undoubtedly:  but  not  the  legal 
obligation  to  gu  to  .irms  and  actually  to 
make  war  Not  the  legal  obllijatlon.  There 
might  be  a  verv  ?:trong  moral  obligation. 

Senator  MfCtrMBER.  Ju.st  so  that  I  may 
understand  definitely  what  your  view  Is  on 
that  subject,  Mr  President,  do  I  understand 
yi>u  to  mean  that  while  we  have  two  different 
-emedlts.  and  possibly  others,  we  would  be 
the  sole  judge  of  'he  remedy  we  would  apply, 
but  the  obligation  would  still  rest  upon  us  to 
apply  some  remedy  to  bring  .ibout  the  result? 
The  Presidej^t  Yes  I  can  not  quite  accept 
the  full  wording  that  you  used,  sir  We 
vould  have  i-omplete  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
rhe   application   of   force. 

Senator  McCi'mber  Would  we  not  have  the 
■.ame  freedom  of  i  holce  iis  to  whether  we 
would  apply  a  commercial  boycott?  .^re  they 
not  both  under  the  s.ane  language,  so  that 
we  would  be  bound  by  them  in  the  same 
way"* 

The  PRE.'-mENT  Only  In  regard  to  certain 
articles  The  breach  of  certain  articles  of 
'he  .-ovenant  does  bring  on  what  I  have 
designated  as  an  automatic  boycott,  and  In 
that  we  would  have  no  choice 

Senator  ICnox  Mr  President,  allow  me  to 
lask  this  question:  Suppose  that  It  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  and  accepted  that  there  Is  an 
external  .iggree.slon  against  some  power,  and 
suppose  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  and  accepted 
that  It  can  not  be  repelled  except  by  force 


..f  arms    wo\ild  we  be  under  any  legal  ob- 
ligation to  participate? 

The  President  No.  sir.  but  we  would  be 
under  an  absolutely  compelling  moral  ob- 
ligation 

Senator  Knox   But  no  legal  obligation? 
The  President   Not  as  I  contemplate  It. 
Senator  Williams.  Mr   President,  each  na- 
tion. If  I  understand  It    is.  of  course,  left  to 
judge    the    applicability    of    the    principles 
staled    to    the    facts    in    the    case,    whether 
there  Is  or  is  not  external  aggression? 
The  Presipfnt    Yes 

Senator  Williams  And  If  any  t-ountry 
should  conclude  that  there  was  not  external 
iggresston.  but  that  France  or  some  other 
coimtri,'  hnd  .started  the  trouble  Indirectly. 
we  would  have  the  ^ame  right.  If  I  under- 
stand It,  that  Italy  had  to  declare  that  her 
alliance  with  Germ.uiy  and  -Austria  w.is 
purely  defensive,  and  that  she  did  not  see 
.mythlng  defensive  m  it:  so  when  you  come 
to  judgment  of  the  fact*,  outside  of  the  in- 
ternatlon;il  '..iw  involved,  each  nation  must 
determine.  If  I  understand,  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  external  ;iggresslon? 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir. 
Senator  |  .iddre.^slng  Senator  Knox),  you 
were  about  to  .uk  iomethln^^? 

Senator  Knox  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you 
th;it  I  ;isked  that  question  because  I  was 
a  little  conlu.sed  by  'he  language  "f  your 
message  transmitting  the  proposed  Franco- 
American  treaty  to  the  Senate,  In  which  you 
said,  m  substance,  and.  I  think,  practically 
in  these  terms,  that  this  Is  only  binding  us 
r(j  do  immediately  what  we  otherwise  would 
luue  been  bound  to  do  under  the  league  of 
nations? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  I  .im  mistaken 
with  respect  to  Its  having  been  in  that 
:nessage.  I  tun  sure  I  am  mistaken;  It  was 
not  In  that  message;  It  was  in  the  message 

that  Mr.  Tumulty  gave  out 

The  Chairman.  May  10. 
Senator  Knox  Yes. 
The  President  Yes. 

.Senator  Knox.  That  It  w.is  merely  binding 
us  to  do  immediately,  without  w.xltlng  for 
any  other  power,  that  which  we  would  other- 
wise have  been  bound  to  do  under  the  terms 
of   the   league   of  nations. 

The  President.  I  did  not  use  the  word 
"bound,"  but  ■'morally  bound  "  Let  me  say 
that  vou  are  repeating  what  I  said  to  the 
other  representatives.  I  said,  "Of  course.  It 
is  tinderstood  we  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  It  was  an  unprovoked  movement  of  .ag- 
tjression,"  md  they  at  once  acquiesced  In 
that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  under  'he  construction  of  article 
10.  taken  In  connection  with  other  clauses 
and  other  articles  m  the  treaty,  the  council 
can  suggest  what  we  should  do.  and  of 
.yjurse.  while  they  .idmlt  the  council  can 
only  :advlse  and  suggest,  that  It  Is  neverthe- 
less our  moral  duty  to  Immediately  obey 
the  council,  without  exercising  our  own  Judg- 
ment ;is  to  whether  we  shall  go  to  war  or 
otherwise.  Now.  the  public,  the  American 
people,  a  great  proixirtlon  oi  them,  have  that 
same  conviction,  which  Is  contrary  to  your 
view.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  reservation  Inserted 
In  our  resolution  that  shall  so  construe  that 
section  as  to  make  It  clear,  not  only  to  the 
American  people  but  to  the  world,  that  Con- 
^ress  may  use  its  own  Judgment  as  to  what  it 
will  do.  and  that  its  failure  to  follow  the 
Judgment  of  the  council  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  breach  of  the  agreement? 

The  President.  We  dlETer,  Senator,  only  as 
to  the  form  of  ;\ctlon.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
very  serious  practical  mistake  to  put  It  in 
the  resolution  of  ratification;  but  I  do  hope 
that  we  are  at  liberty,  contemporaneously 
with  our  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  to  Interpret 
our  moral  obligation  under  that  article. 
Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  President.  I  tmder- 
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stand  that,  under  the  former  method.  In 
your  opinion.  It  would  have  to  go  back  to 
Giermany  and  the  other  countries;  while 
under  the  latter  method  It  would  not  be 
required  to  go  back  for  ratification. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  my  Judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  President.  Is  It  not  true 
that  such  matters  are  ordinarily  covered  by 
a  mere  exchange  of  notes  between  powers, 
stating  that  they  understand  In  this  or  that 
bcnse,  or  do  not  so  understand? 

Tlie  President.  Yes,  sir:   ordinarily. 

Senator  Knox.  That  would  be  a  matter  that 
would  require  very  little  time  to  consum- 
mate It.  If  these  constructions  have  already 
been  placed  upon  it  in  their  conversations 
with  you. 

The  President.  But  un  exchange  of  notes 
Is  quite  a  different  matter  from  having  It 
embodied  In  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Senator  Knox.  If  we  embody  In  our  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  a  statement  that  we  un- 
derstand section  10  or  section  16  or  section 
something  else  m  a  particular  sense,  and 
this  Goveriiment.  through  its  foreign  depart- 
ment, transmlu  the  proposed  form  of  ratifi- 
cation to  the  chancellors  of  the  other  nations 
that  are  concerned  In  this  treaty,  and  If  those 
Interpretations  are  the  same  us  you  have 
agreed  upon  with  them  In  your  conversa- 
tions. I  do  not  see  how  we  would  need  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  reply  to  that  effect. 

Tlie  President.  It  would  need  confirma- 
tion. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  it  would  need  confir- 
mation in  that  sense. 

Tlie  President.  My  Judgment  Is  that  the 
embodying  of  that  In  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  would  be  acquiescence 
not  only  In  the  Interpretation  but  In  the 
very  phraseology  of  the  Interpretation,  be- 
cause It  would  form  a  part  of  the  contract. 

Senator  Knox.  It  might  with  us.  because 
we  iiave  so  much  machinery  for  dealing  with 
tre.ities.  but  in  other  countries  where  It  Is 
nuicli  more  simple  I  should  think  It  would 
lUJt  bo. 

Ihe  President.  It  Is  srtnple  legally.  Sena- 
tor: but,  for  example,  this  treaty  has  been 
.submitted  to  legislatures  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not.  by  law.  obliged  to  submit 
It.  and  it  IS  everywhere  being  treated  as  a 
legislative  matter — I  mean,  to  far  us  the  rati- 
fication is  concerned 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  In  countries 
where,  under  their  constitutions,  there  are 
provisions  that  treaties  ordinarily  are  not 
submitted  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  this  treaty  is  being  so  sub- 
mitted? 

The  President.  So  I  understand. 

senator  Knox  Where  there  are  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  branch,  do  you  know 
whether  it  Is  being  submitted  to  both? 

The  President,  I  think  not,  sir.  I  am  not 
certain  about  that:  but  my  memory  Is  It  la 
not. 

Senator  Pall.  Mr.  President,  the  Idea  has 
struck  me  and  I  have  entertained  the  view, 
since  reading  the  treaty  and  the  league,  that 
Germany  having  signed  the  treaty  but  not 
being  vet  a  member  of  the  league,  any  reser- 
vations which  we  might  make  here  would  be 
met  by  Germany  either  joining  the  league 
or  refusing  to  Join  the  league.  It  would  not 
be  submitted  to  her  at  all  now,  because  she 
Is  not  a  member  of  the  league?  You  catch 
the  point? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  differ  with  you  there. 
Senator.  One  of  the  reasons  for  putting  the 
league  in  the  treaty  was  that  Germany  was 
not  going  to  be  admitted  to  the  league  Im- 
mediately, and  we  felt  that  it  was  very  neces- 
sary that  we  should  get  her  acknowledg- 
ment— acceptance — of  the  league  as  an  In- 
ternational authority,  partly  because  we  were 
excluding  her,  so  tliat  she  would  thereafter 
have  no  ground  for  questioning  such  author- 


ity as  the  league  might  exercise  under  Its 
covenant. 

Senator  Pall.  Precisely. 
The    President.    Therefore.     I     think     it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  acquiesce  In  a 
league  the  powers  of  which  were  differently 
construed. 

Senator  Pall.  Precisely;  but  her  acquies- 
cence would  be  by  her  accepting  the  Invita- 
tion, when  extended,  either  to  Join  the  league 
or  not  to  Join  the  league.  In  other  words, 
upon  ratification  by  three  of  the  powers,  a 
status  of  peace  Is  established,  and  as  to  those 
three  powers  and  Germany  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  contained  In  the  treaty  of  peace 
become  operative.  As  to  the  other  nations 
which  have  not  ratified,  the  status  of  peace 
exists:  that  Is,  war  has  terminated.  Now, 
that  being  the  case,  and  Germany  being  out 
of  the  league — not  having  been  Invited  to 
Join  the  league — If  In  ratifying  the  treaty  we 
ratify  It  with  certain  explanations  or  reser- 
vations, even  in  the  ratifying  resolution, 
when  the  time  comes  and  Germany  Is  in- 
vited to  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or 
when  she  applies,  under  the  admission  clause 
of  the  league,  for  membership  therein,  If  she 
enters  she  of  course  accepts  our  reservations. 
If  she  makes  a  qualified  application,  then  It 
is  for  the  league  Itself  to  consider  whether 
she  win  be  admitted? 

The  President.  I  do  not  follow  your  rnt- 
sonlng  In  the  matter.  Senator,  because  this 
Is  not  merely  a  question  of  either  member- 
ship or  nonmembershlp.  The  covenant  Is  a 
part  of  the  treaty,  it  Is  a  part  of  the  'reaty 
which  she  has  signed,  and  we  are  not  at  ;;>i- 
erty  to  change  any  part  of  that  treaty  with- 
out the  acquiescence  of  the  other  contrnctlng 
party. 

Senator  Fall.  Well.  Mr.  Prrsldent.  of 
course  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  Into  an 
argument,  but  we  are  here  for  Information. 
Tliere  are  provisions  for  the  amendment  of 
the  articles.  Germany  Is  out  of  the  league. 
Any  amendment  proposed  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league  prior  to  her  coming  Into 
the  league  would  not  be  submitted  to  her, 
would  It,  she  not  being  a  member? 

The  President.  I  will  admit  that  that 
point  had  not  occurred  to  me.  No,  she  would 
not. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  could  make  a  recommendation  In 
the  nature  of  an  amendment. 

Senator  PTttman.  She  has  already   r.ereed 
by  this  treaty  that  she  has  signed  that  the 
members  may  amend  It. 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Pall.  Precisely,  and  we  could  come 
In  with  an  amendment. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Did  I  undersatnd  vnur 
first  reply  to  Senator  Fall  to  be  that  Germany 
under  this  treaty  already  had  a  relationship 
to  the  league  by  reason  of  Its  International 
character,  and  Its  participation  In  a  number 
of  questions  that  Germany  was  Interested  in? 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  It  has  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  league  of  nations  even  before 
the  time  that  it  may  apply  for  membership 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  you  an- 
swered one  question  that  I  think  possibly 
may  need  a  little  elucidation.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  in  reference  to  reparation  your  state- 
ment was  that  the  commission  would  have  to 
decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
claim  her  proportion  of  the  reparation. 

The  President.  That  the  commission  would 
have  to  do  It?  No;  we  decide  whether  we  claim 
It  or  not. 

Senator  McCrMBER.  Tha.t  Is  what  I  want  to 
make  clear.  I  think  the  question  was  asked 
if  the  commission  was  to  decide  that,  and 
I  thought  your  answer  said  yes.  That  Is  the 
reason  I  asked  the  question 

The  President.  The  claim  wo\ild  have  to 
come  from  us,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  would  have  to  be 
through  an  act  of  Congress,  would   it  not? 


The  President.  I  would  have  to  be  In- 
structed about  that,  Senator.  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  McCumber.  Whatever  right  the 
United  States  would  receive  under  the  treaty 
for  reparation  or  Indemnity  is  one  that  runs 
to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  divest 
ourselves  of  that  right  would  require  an  act 
of  Congress. 

The  President.  To  (iivest  ourseUes  of  It? 
I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Knox  In  the  question  of  the  Jap- 
anese indemnity,  that  was  done  Ijy  a  joint 
resolution. 

Senator  McCi'mbfr.  I  thoiicrht  tli<'  Presi- 
dent said  It  would  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  constituted  autliorlty. 

Senator  Knox.  I  clld  not  understand  that  he 
said  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  tluit  the 
reparation  Is  to  be  decided  upon  u  represen- 
tation made  by  the  associated  jjowers  It 
would  seem  that  the  President  under  that 
agreement  with  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  natlfins  would  have  to  submit  it  "o  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  and  the  acreement 
would  have  to  be  reported. 

Senator  McCi'mber  In  each  case  it  would 
have  the  force  of  law 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senate  wanted  to 
ratify  It.  It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  Tills  question  of  repara- 
tion does  not  In  any  way  affect  our  rights 
to  I'rewar  indemnities? 

The  President.  That  Is  expressly  stated 
Senator  Williams.  Tliat  Is  expressly  stated. 
Now.  then,  one  other  question.  Germany  has 
signed  this  treaty  with  the  covenant  ui  the 
league  In  It,  and  the  is  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  nonmember  under  the  treaty,  and 
lias  very  iiiuch  ffwer  privileges  than  a  mem- 
ber^ 

The  Pp.f.sident.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President  may  I  ask  a 
question  there?  What  effort  was  made  by 
the  cieieeatcs  there  to  prevent  the  prr^ceed- 
ings  of  the  reparations  committee  being  re- 
quired to  be  .secret? 

The  President.  I  bep  your  pardon.  Senator 
Senator  New.  What  effort,  if  any.  was  made 
by  the  American  delegates  to  prevent  the 
proceedings  of  the  reparation  commission 
from  being  required  to  be  secret,  and  did 
the  American  delegates  prot'-st  that  America 
be  omitted  from  this  commission  on  account 
of  that  thing? 

The  President.  Nothing  was  said  abotit  it. 
that  I  remember. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  coming  back 
for  a  moment  to  the  subject  from  which  we 
were  diverted  a  moment  ago.  and  coupling 
with  article  10  article  11,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  the  construction  of  the  committee 
which  framed  the  league  as  to  both  of  those 
articles.  .;s  I  understand  it  from  your  state- 
ment, the  committee's  view  was  that  the  ob- 
ligations under  articles  10  and  11.  whatever 
they  are.  :ire  moral  obligations. 

The  President.  Remind  me  of  the  eleventh. 
I  do  not  remember  that  by  number. 
Senator  Borah  ireadlng)  : 
"Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  imme- 
diately affecting  .-.ny  of  the  members  of  the 
league  or  not.  Is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  whole  league,  and  the  league 
shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed 
wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of 
nations." 

What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  the  construction  which  was 
placed  upon  these  two  articles  by  the  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  leaeue  was  that  It 
v.-as  a  binding  obligation  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, or  merely  a  moral  obligation. 

Tlie  President.  Senator,  I  tried  to  answer 
with  regard  to  article  10. 
.Senator  Borah.  Yes:  exactly. 
The  President.  I  would  apply  It  equally 
with  regard  to  article  11,  though  I  ought  to 
hasten  to  say  that  we  did  not  frrmulate  these 
interpretations.  I  can  only  speak  from  my 
confident  impression,  from  the  debates  that 
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accompanied   the  formulation  of   the  cove- 

Senator    Borah    Yes;    I    understand;    and 

your  conatriictlon  of   article   11   1*   the  same 
as  that  of  arucle  IC 
The  PWESioENT    Yes 

Senate  r  Borah  As  'o  the  question  of  legal 
obligation  That  is  ill  I  desire  to  ask  at 
present 

.Senator  Haroimg  Right  'here  Mr  Presi- 
dent. If  there  is  nothing  more  '-han  a  moral 
obilgition  on  the  part  of  any  member  Of  the 
:ei)?ue.  what  avail  articles  10  and  11? 

The  President  Why  Senator  it  is  sur- 
prising -hat  that  q\iestlon  should  he  asked 
i:  we  undertiike  an  obligation  we  are  bourd 
In    Che   m  .St   solemn   way   :o  carry  It  out 

Senator  Hording  If  you  believe  there  is 
nothing  more  to  this  than  a  moral  Dbllgi- 
tlon.  any  nation  will  asaume  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  I'-a  "Wr.  ai--<iunt  Is  it  i  moral  •.bll^a- 
tlon'  The  point  I  am  trying  to  got  at  la. 
Suppose  something  arises  affe  tiii;{  th?  pea;-e 
of  the  world,  and  the  council  takes  stepa  is 
provided  here  to  L-onserve  or  preserve,  and 
announces  its  decision,  and  every  nation  i:i 
the  league  takes  advantage  of  the  construc- 
tion 'h.it  you  place  upon  these  articles  and 
says.  "Well,  this  is  only  a  moral  obUgatlon. 
and  we  v.s.sume  tjiat  the  nation  .iivi.l-.ed  does 
not  deserve  our  partlc.pation  or  pritectlun  ' 
«nd  the  whole  thing  »mounta  to  nothing  but 
an  expression  of  tne  league  council. 

The  Prisident  There  is  a  national  good 
conscience  in  such  a  matter  I  should  think 
that  was  one  of  the  moat  serious  things  th  it 
could  possibly  happen  When  I  speak  of  i 
legal  obligation.  I  mean  one  that  .speclflcai: .' 
binds  vou  to  do  i  particular  thing  under 
certain  sanctions  That  !s  a  legal  obllfi.itlon. 
Now  a  moral  obllgaUon  Is  of  course  superior 
to  a  .egil  obligation,  and.  if  I  may  say  so 
h.is  a  greater  binding  force;  only  there  al- 
wavs  remains  In  the  moral  obligation  the 
right  to  exercise  ones  Judgment  as  to 
whether  i:  is  indeed  incumbent  upon  one 
ill  those  circumstances  to  do  that  thing.  In 
everv  moral  obligation  there  Is  in  element  of 
Judgment.  In  a  legal  obligation  there  is  no 
element  of  Judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornla.  But.  Mr. 
President,  when  a  moral  obligation  is  un- 
doubted it  wli;  impel  action  more  readily 
than  a  legal  obligation. 

The  President  If  it  Is  undoubted,  yes: 
but  that  involves  the  oircumstances  of  the 
particular  c.ise.  Senator 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornla.  Yes;  nec- 
essarily 

Senator  Hxrdinc.  In  answering  Senator 
Knox  a  moment  ago  you  spoke  of  a  compel- 
ling moral  obligation  Would  you  think  that 
anv  less  binding  than  a  specific  legal  obliga- 
tion'' 

The  President  Not  less  binding,  nut  op- 
erative In  a  different  way  because  of  the 
element  of  judgment. 

Senator  H,\rding  But  not  less  likely  to 
in'. olve  us  m  armed  participation? 

The  Presidfnt  In  trifling  matters,  very 
much  less  likely 

Senator  H.\aDiNC.  To  clear  my  slow  mind. 
let  me  ta<te  i  specific  case.  Suppose  the  al- 
iottetl  territory  which  comes  under  the  con- 
trol of  Itily  should  In  some  way  be  assailed 
from  the  Balkan  States  and  the  council  of 
the  leu^e  should  Immediately  look  upon 
that  -IS  a  threat  sf  war  Involving  other  na- 
tions and  should  say  that  the  nations  of  the 
league  should  unmedlately  contribute  an 
armed  force  to  stop  that  war  or  '^  bring  the 
attacking  nation  to  terms,  would  we  be  a 
perfidious  p)eople.  if  I  may  use  that  term, 
or  would  we  violate  our  obligations,  If  we 
failed  to  parUcipate  In  the  defense  of  Italy' 
The  President  We  would  be  our  own 
iudges  .w  to  whether  we  were  obliged  in 
thoee  circumstances  to  act  In  that  way  or 
not. 

Senator   Hitchcock     In   such   a   case   the 
council    would   only   act    unanimously,   and 


our  representative  on  the  council  of  curse 
would  tiave  to  concur  in  any  advice  given. 

The  President  Certainly.  >*e  would  always 
in  such  cuse  advise  ourselves 

Senator  Williams  But  If  In  such  ca-se.  Mr. 
President,  we  concluded  that  the  case  pro- 
vided for  and  prescribed  had  arisen  .iiid  tliat 
the  extraneous  .ittack  existed  and  'hat  it 
fell  within  the  terras  of  the  treaty,  then  we 
would  be  untrue  if  we  did  not  keep  our 
word'' 

The  Phesiuknt  Certainly. 
Senator  Borah.  In  other  words,  then,  that 
transfers  the  power  to  decide  whether  we 
should  act  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  une  individual  who  sUa  on  the 
council. 

Sena^)r  WaMAMS  No.  It  does  not:  It  mere- 
ly provides  that  when  the  council  acts  In 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  terms  and 
we  see  that  it  has  acted,  then  Congress  will. 
as  a  matter  of  faith  keeping,  iict  Itself,  and, 
If  Congress  does  not.  Congress  will  do  a 
dishonorable  thing 

Senator  Borah  Precisely  so:  so  that  the 
matter  gets  back  to  the  point  where  one 
individual  has  bound  Congress 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  I  hope  my  question 
to  the  President  will  not  be  Interpreted  in 
that  way  My  question  to  the  President  was 
whether  tne  matter  would  even  come  before 
this  country  as  the  advice  <if  the  council 
until  the  American  representative  had  con- 
curred with  the  other  eight  members  of  the 
council,  .\fter  he  had  concurred  It  would  then 
be  up  to  Congress  to  decide 

The  President  You  are  ((ulte  right.  Sen- 
ator And  let  me  sugcest  thiit  I  find  nothing 
was  more  clearly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
men  -.vtio  '.vere  discussing  these  very  im- 
por'ant  matters  than  that  most  of  the  na- 
tions concerniKl  liad  popular  governments 
They  were  ill  the  time  aware  of  the  fact 
that  It  would  depend  upon  the  approving 
or  disapproving  state  of  opinion  of  their 
countries  how  their  representatives  In  the 
council  would  vote  in  matters  of  this  r.ort; 
and  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that,  unless 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  moral 
and  practical  ludgment  ot  the  people  of  the 
Ua'ted  States,  approved,  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  on  the  council  .should 
vote  .iny  such  advice  .is  would  lead  us  into 
war 

Senator  Borah.  Mr  President,  does  the 
special  alliance  treaty  with  Prance  which 
has  been  submitted  to  us  rest  upon  any 
other  basis  as  to  letjal  und  moral  obligation 
than  that  of  article  10  .ind  article  11  which 
you  have  just  described? 
The  President  No.  sir. 

Senator  B<ir.mi    Th.it  Is  also,  as  you  under- 
stand It.  simply  our  moral  obligations  which 
we  enter  Into  with  Prance? 
The  President    Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  .\11  International  obli- 
gations ire  moral  ones. 

Senator  Pitt.m.an.  There  Is  one  thing  I  do 
not  understand  .ibout  Senator  Borah's  ques- 
tion He  has  stated  that  he  gathers  from 
what  you  said  that  it  all  rests  with  our  rep- 
resentative on  the  council  Even  if  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  council  advises  .is  a  member 
of  the  council,  and  the  council  is  unani- 
mous. Is  It  not  then  still  up  to  Congress 
either  to  accept  or  reject  that  adilce? 

The  President  Oh,  yes;  but  I  u'lderstood 
the  Senator  to  mean  that  it  would  be  de- 
pendent on  our  representative 

ilenator  Johnson  of  California.  Mav  I  take 
the  example  that  was  Just  suggested  con- 
cerning the  Balkan  .States  and  a  possible  at- 
tack upon  the  new  territories  of  Italy.  A:^- 
sumlng  that  that  is  a  case  of  external  ag- 
gression by  the  Balkan  States  concerning  the 
new  territory  that  Italy  has  acquired  by 
the  peace  treaty,  upon  us  rests  a  compelling 
moral  obligation  to  do  our  part  In  prevent- 
ing that,  does  there  not? 
The  President  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And   that 


compelling  mor.il  .jbllt,'atlon  would  require 
us  W  use  such  means  .is  would  seem  .'.ppro- 
prlate.  either  economic  or  force?  Is  not  that 
correct? 

The    President,     Deemed    appropriate    by 
whom?  That  Is  re.iUy  the  point, 

SenaU)r  Johnson  of  Calllornla,  Of  course. 
deemed  appropriate  lor  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting and  frustrating  the  .iggrcssion. 
The  President,  Deemed  by  us  appropriate'' 
Senator  John.son  of  California  I  assume 
of  necessity  It  would  have  to  he  deemed  by 
us  to  bind  us  as  a  compelling  moral  obliga- 
tion t<j  prevent  the  aggression  in  the  case 
named. 

Tlie  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCimder.  Mr,  President.  1  think. 
due  to  my  own  fault.  I  do  not  fully  'Com- 
prehend vour  distinction  between  a  moral 
and  a  legal  obligation  m  a  treaty.  If  we  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  Prance  to  defend  her 
agaln.st  aggression  from  Germany  for  .iiiy 
length  of  time,  that  Is  a  legal  obligation.  Is 
It  not? 

The  President.  Legal  In  the  sense  that  a 
treaty   Is  of   binding    force;    yes 

Senat<c  McCtimber  Yes:  that  Is  what  I 
meant.  It  is  as  '.egal  as  any  treaty  could 
be  made  legal,  and  there  is  also  a  moral 
obligation  to  keep  'hat  treaty.  Is  there  not? 
The  President.  Yes.  .^lr.  I  happened  to 
hear  Senator  Knox  .say  what  I  am  glad  to 
adopt  It  Is  a  legal  obligation  'Alth  ,i  moral 
sanction. 

Senator  Borah,  That  is  true  generally,  is 
It   not? 

The  President.  Yes.  Senator:  but  I  have 
.ilready  defined  In  what  special  sense  I  use 
the  word  "legal," 

Senator  McCcmber,  To  my  mind  those  two 
articles  are  legal  obligations  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  moral  conscience  of  the  .\merl- 
can  people  If  the  conditions  Justify  It 

The  Prestdent,  You  see  we  are  speaking 
of  two  different  fields,  and  therefore  the 
language  does  not  fit  In  international  law 
the  word  "legal"  does  not  mean  the  same 
,Ls  :n  national  law,  and  the  word  hardly 
applies. 

Senator  Borah,  I  wish  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions m  regard  to  the  secret  treaties.  I  do 
not  fee!  as  free  about  those  matters  .as  I  do 
about  the  league,  because  there  are  certain 
things  that  I  rec  /gnize  may  not  be  entirely 
L>pen  for  public  consideration:  but.  neverthe- 
less, m  -o  far  as  we  -an.  I  should  like  to 
know  when  the  first  knowledee  came  to  this 
Government  with  reference  to  'he  secret 
treaties  between  .lapan.  Great  Britain.  Italy, 
and  FYance  concerning  the  German  posses- 
sions m  -Shantung 

The  President.  I  thought  that  .Secretary 
Lansing  had  Uxjked  that  up  and  told  you 
I  can  only  reply  :rom  my  own  knowledge, 
and  my  own  knowledge  came  after  I  reached 
Paris 

Senator  Borah.  We  did  get  a  reply  from 
Mr,  Linslng  to  'he  ,^ame  effect  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  When  did  the  secret  treaties 
bet'A-een  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the  oth- 
er nations  of  Europe  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain .idjustments  in  Europe  first  come  to 
your  knowledge'  Was  that  after  you  had 
reached   Paris   also? 

The  Preside.nt.  Yes;  the  whole  series  of 
understandings  '.vere  disclosed  to  me  for  the 
first  time  then 

Senator  Borah.  Then  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  secret  treaties,  so  far  as  our  Gov- 
ernment WHS  concerned,  until  you  reached 
Pans? 

rhB  President.  Not  unless  there  was  in- 
formation at  the  State  Department  of  which 
I  knew  nothing 

Senator  Borah,  Do  you  know  when  the 
secret  treaties  between  Japan.  Great  Britain, 
and  other  countries  were  first  made  made 
known  to  China? 

The  President  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  remein- 
ijer  a  meeting  of  what  was  popularly  ca.led 


the  council  of  ten.  alter  our  reaching  Paris, 
in  which  It  was  lirst  suesestod  that  all  these 
understandings  should  be  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  conlercnce.  That  was  some  lime  after 
ue  readied  there,  and  1  do  not  know  whether 
that  was  China's  firtt  knowledge  of  these 
matters  or  not. 

Senator  Borah.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me 
to  ask  It  Great  DriUiln  and  France  insisted 
upon  miilntainlr.g  these  -erret  treaties  at  the 
peace  conleretice    is  they    .vere  made? 

Tlie  Prl.'-ident.  I  think  it  is  jiroper  lor  ine 
to  an.'iwer  that  question,  sir.  I  will  put  it  in 
this  wav  Tliey  felt  they  could  not  recede 
irom  tliem.  that  :s  to  say.  that  they  were 
bound  bv  them,  but  '.vhen  they  involved 
;;eneral  intert'Sts  r-uch  ;\s  tl.:y  realized  were 
involve<i.  tl-.ey  were  quite  willing,  and  indeed 
I  think  ciesiri)U.<.  th.,t  they  should  be  recon- 
.sidered  with  the  consent  of  the  other  parties. 
I  mean  with  the  consent  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  •  f  the  other  parties. 

.Senator  Moses,  Were  all  those  treaties  then 
produced,  Mr,  President ' 
The  Prisident.  Oh,  yes 

.Senator  Moses  Did  that  include  the  secret 
arranitement  with  reference  to  .^vlona? 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall  that  agree- 
ment,  Senator.    You    mean    with    regard    to 
ll.iiv  ha\inc  .\vlona? 
Senator  Moses.  Yes, 

The  President.  If  it  did.  I  did  not  see  It.  I 
lieard  of  it.  but  I  can  not  .say  confidently 
that  tlip   terms  were  laid  before  us. 

Senator  Moses  I  reeall  m  some  statements 
you  mr.de  in  connection  with  Flume  that  you 
referred  to  Italy  recei\ me  .\\  lona  under  some 
agreement  previously  arrived  at.  and  in  that 
statement  you  held  that  to  be  part  compen- 
sation at  least  for  any  loss  slie  ml^ht  sustain 
in  not   hiiviuK  Piume. 

The  President.  I  was  referring  to  what  I 
understood  to  be  the  agreement.  I  am  simply 
now  .inswerlng  your  question  that  I  did  not 
see  that  aerreement  in  wTltten  terms. 

Senator  Muses.  Then,  'hev  were  not  pro- 
duced In  textual  form? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know;  they  may 
have  been  ,ind  I  may  not  have  picked  them 
up  in  the  great  mass  of  papers  before  me. 
Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  of  my  In- 
()Uirv  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
laid  before  the  council  of  ten  any  textual 
aercemcnts  which  transferred  parts  of  the 
lerritorv  "f  one  independent  nation  to  an- 
other. 

The  President.  Only  those  that  have  been 
spoken  of. 

Senator  Moses.  That  Is  to  say.  Shantung 
.iiid  .^vlona? 

The  Presidfnt.  I  s-iy  only  those  that  we 
htive  had  under  general  discussion.  I  can 
not  enumerate  them,  but  there  are  none 
that  have  not  been  produced  so  far  as  I 
kno'jv.  That  answers  the  question. 

Senator  McCt-MBER,  The  secret  treaties  to 
which  you  refer  are  those  treaties  which  were 
made  irr.m  time  to  time  is  the  exigiencies 
of  the  war  required  during  the  period  of 
the  war? 

The  PREsnjENT.  Yes. 

.senator  McCumber.  .\nd  not  treaties  that 
were  made  prior  to  the  war? 
Tlie  Prfsident,  Yes, 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  you  a  question  in  order  to  see  If  the 
facts  are  clear  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation — and  I  should  like  to 
have  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — France 
and  Great  Britain  both  have  stated  that  they 
were  bound  by  certain  treaties  with  Japan 
and  they  were  perfectly  willing,  with  Ja- 
pan's consent,  to  reconsider  those  treaties, 
but  that  they  were  themselves  bound  If  the 
other  party  to  the  treaty  did  not  consent  to 
reconsider.  Is  that  about  It? 
The  PREsnjKNT.  Tes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  Is  what  I  thought. 
Bound  in  honor  Is  the  only  way  a  nation  Is 
bound  In  International  affairs. 

Senator    Swanson.    Can    you   tell    us,    or 


would  It  be  proper  to  do  so,  of  your  under- 
standing with  Japan  as  to  the  return  of 
Shantung?  That  is  a  question  which  has  been 
very  much  discussed. 

The  President.  I  have  published  the  word- 
ing of  the  understanding.  Senator.  I  can  not 
be  confident  that  I  quote  It  literally,  but  I 
know  that  I  quote  It  In  substance.  It  was  that 
Japan  should  return  to  China  In  full 
sovereignty  the  old  Province  of  Shantung  so 
far  as  Germany  had  had  any  claims  upon  it. 
preserving  to  herself  the  right  to  establish 
a  residential  district  at  Tslngtao,  which  is  the 
town  of  Klaochow  Bay;  that  with  regard  to 
the  railways  and  mines  she  should  retain 
only  the  rights  of  an  economic  concession 
there,  vrtth  the  right,  however,  to  maintain 
a  special  body  of  police  on  the  railway,  the 
personnel  of  which  should  be  Chinese  under 
Japanese  instructors  nominated  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  company  and  appointed  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  I  think  that  Is  the 
whole  of  It. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Tliat  Is.  that  the  ln«r 
structors  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Chinese 
Government? 

The  President.  No:  not  exactly  that.  Tlie 
language,  as  I  remember  it.  was  that  they 
should  be  nominated  by  the  managers  of 
the  railway  company,  and  .ippointed  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  that  understanding 
oral? 

Senator  Williams.  This  rather  curious 
question  presents  itself  to  my  mind:  As  I 
understand,  Japan  has  retained  sovereignty 
for  the  99  years  of  the  lease  only  at  Klaochow. 
and  5  kilometers,  or  some  such  distance,  back 
from  the  bay. 

The  President.  She  has  not  retained  sover- 
eignty over  anything. 

Senator  Williams.   She  has  not? 
The  President.  I  mean,  she  has  promised 
not  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Durln?  the  period  of  the 

lease? 

The  President.  No;  she  has  promised  not 
to  retain  sovereignty  at  all  Senator  Borah 
asked  whether  this  understanding  was  oral 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  like  to  describe  •he 
operation  exactly  If  it  is  not  perfectly  dis- 
creet, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  tech- 
nically oral,  but  literally  written  and  formu- 
lated, and  the  formulation  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When.  Mr. 
President,  Is  the  return  to  be  made? 

The  President.  That  was  left  undecided. 
Senator,  but  we  were  assured  at  the  time 
that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  the 
Japanese  decline  to  fix  any  date? 

The  President.  They  did  at  that  time,  yes; 
but  I  think  It  is  fair  to  them  to  say  not  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  it  be  within 
their  choice,  but  simply  that  they  could  not 
at  that  time  say  when  it  would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  eco- 
nomic privileges  that  they  would  retain  would 
give  them  a  fair  mastery  over  the  province. 
would  they  not.  or  at  least  the  Chinese  think 
so?  Let  me  put  it  in  that  fashion,  please. 

The  President.  I  believe  they  do.  Senator. 
I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  Judge.  I  should  say 
that  that  was  an  exaggerated  view. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Callfornis.  But  the 
Chinese  feel  that  way  about  it.  and  have  so 
expressed  themselves? 

The  PREsnjENT.  They  have  so  expressed 
themselves. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  President,  the  economic 
privileges  that  they  originally  acquired  in 
Korea,  and  subsequently  In  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  In  northern  and  southern 
Manchuria,  have  almost  developed  into  a 
complete  sovereignty  over  those  countries, 
have  they  not? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  in  the  absence 
of  a  league  of  nations  they  have. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  the  league  of  na- 
tions would  have  prevented  that,  do  you? 
The  President.  I  am  confident  it  would. 


senator  Ntw.  Mr.  President,  does  not  this 
indehnlte  promise  of  J, .pan's  suggest  the 
somewhat  .tn.tlogous  case  of  Engl.md's  occu- 
pation of  Malta?  She  has  occupied  Malta  for 
something  like  a  century,  I  believe,  under  a 
verv  similar  promise. 

'The  President,  Well.  Senator.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  answer  tliat 
question. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  .speaking  of 
the  duty  of  defense  in  reference  to  sover- 
eignty, and  .iggrcssion  with  reference  to  sov- 
erelgntv,  in  construing  these  different  articles 
of  the  league.  I  have  been  curious  to  know 
who  will  defend  the  mandate  territories  or 
colonies  if  there  should  be  external  .iggrcs- 
sion. 

Tlie  President.  Primarily,  the  mandator-j 

power 

Senator  Fall.  The  mandatorj-  power  would 
have  that  character  of  sovereignty  over  the 
possession  which  would  compel  it  as  a  duty 
to  defend  the  mandate  province? 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  a  qualified  sovereignty 
would  m  that  instance  at  any  rate,  compel 
the  mandatory  of  the  league  first  to  defend 
the  colony? 

The  President.  I  should  put  it  this  way. 
Senator:  We  had  in  mind  throughout  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  mandate  Idea  the 
analogy  of  trustees  The  States  taking  those 
under  mandates  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
trustees,  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  trus- 
tee's duty  to  preserve  intact  the  trust  estate. 
.Senator  Pall.  But  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
trust  estate? 

The  President.  Oh.  yes. 
Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  piu"- 
sue  that  line  at  this  time.  I  will  say  very 
frankly  that  I  have  prepared  some  questions 
which  I  wanted,  for  my  own  purposes,  to  put 
down  in  writing,  and  I  had  expected  to  ask 
them  in  sequence  of  you  after  the  other  Sen- 
ators had  concluded.  It  will,  however,  evi- 
dently take  quite  a  long  while  If  we  pursue 
the  line  which  we  are  now  pursuing,  and 
particularly  if  the  Senators  themselves  argue 
their  own"  Interpretations  of  the  different 
clauses  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber,  Mr,  President,  I  should 
like  to  get  as  definite  an  understanding  as  I 
can  at  least,  of  how  these  promises  of  Japan 
to  return  Shantung  .vre  evidenced  to-day.  In 
what  form  do  they  appear? 

Tlie  President.  Thev  are  evidenced  in  a 
proces-verbal  of  the  so-called  council  of 
four— the  name  that  we  ourselves  used  was 
very  much  more  pretentious;  we  called  our- 
■=elves  the  council  of  the  principal  allied  and 
;,Asociated  powers— but  the  four  who  used  to 
confer,  or  rather  the  five,  because  Japan  was 
there  of  course  at  that  time. 

Senator  McCcmber.  The  principal  points 
were  taken  down  in  writing  .und  read  over 
and  compared  and  preserved,  were  they,' 

The  President.  N'ot,  read  over  and  com- 
ptred.  but  preserved.  The  process  each  oay 
was  thi=  senator;  The  matters  discussed 
were  summarized,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  were  receded  m  .>  proces-verbrd 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  witlun  24 
hours:  and  oi  course  it  w.us  open  to  .uiy  one 
of  the  conferees  to  correct  imythuig  they 
might  contain.  Only  in  that  sense  were  they 
corrected. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  are  those  rec- 
ords kept  now? 

Tlie  President.  They  are  in  Paris,  sir. 
Senator  McCrMEER,  Is  there  any  objection 
to  their  being  produced  for  the  committee? 
The  PRESIDENT.  I  think  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous objection.  Senator.  The  reason  we  con- 
stituted that  verv  small  conference  was  so 
that  we  could  speak  with  the  utmost  absence 
of  restraint,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  make  use  of  those  discussions  out- 
side. I  do  not  remember  any  blazing  indiscre- 
tion of  ray  own  but  there  may  be  some. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  those  conversations 
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It  WM  fuU7  understood  that  Japan  was  to  re- 
turn Shantung  ae  soon  aa  poaslble? 
The  Pkksedent.  Yes,  sir 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Wsis  there  anything 
stated  as  lo  what  was  meant  by  "as  soon 
as  possible" — that  is,  to  place  It  within  any 
definite  period  at  all? 

The  Pbesident.  No,  sir;   no.  We  relied  on 

Japaxi  3  good  faith  in  fulfllUng  that  promise. 

Senator    McCvmber     VV.is    there    anything 

outside''  ir  I  go  too  far  In  my  questions  you 

can  signify  It.  Mr   Preeldent. 

The  Pbesidbnt,  How  do  you  mean  outside, 
Senator^ 

Senator  McCtjmbbr.  Was  there  anything 
said  by  Japan  as  to  anything  that  she  would 
want  to  do  before  she  turned  the  territory 
over  to  China.' 
The  President.  No;  nothing  was  mentioned. 
Senator  McCdmbeb  Then  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible" wou.d  naturally  mean,  would  it  not. 
as  soon  ;»s  the  treaty  has  been  signed  under 
which  she  .iccepts  the  transfer  from  Ger- 
many'' 

The  President.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  mean  that  the  process  should  begin 
then  Of  course  there  would  be  many  practi- 
cal conslder:itlons  of  which  I  know  nothing 
that  naight  prolong  the  process. 

Senat<..r  MtCtMBEB  .-Vnd  all  that  Japan  re- 
serves''.s  the  s.une  that  other  great  nations 
have  reserved-   cer'aln  concessions'" 

The  President  A  residential  concession 
and  economic  concessions,   yes.  sir. 

Senator  McCtrMBER  The  same  as  Great 
Britain  and  FYance  and  other  countries  have 
retained  there ' 

The  Presidfn't  Yes:  and  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  representatives  of  Japan  showed 
every  evidence  of  wishing  to  put  the  matter 
upon  Just  the  same  basis  that  the  dealings 
of  other  nations  with  China  have  rested 
upon  for  some  'Ime 

Senator  McCumber.  The  whole  purpose  of 
mv  question.  Mr  President,  is  to  satisfy  my 
mind,  if  I  c.ui.  that  Japan  will  In  good  faith 
carrv  out  her  a,?reement. 

The  President  I  have  every  confidence  that 
she  will,  sir 

Senatir  Pomebine.  Mr  President,  if  I  may, 
I  sho\!ld  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  along 
that  same  line.  If  this  treaty  should  fall  of 
ratiflcdtlon,  then  would  not  the  opportunity 
be  open  to  Jap.in  to  treat  the  Shantunt;  que.s- 
tlon  Just  as  she  has  treated  the  Manchurlan 
situation ' 

The  President  I  think  so;  yes 
Senator  Pomerene  So  that  if  the  treaty 
should  fail  of  ratification,  China,  so  far  as 
Shantung  Is  concerned,  would  be  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  Japan;  whereas  if  the  treaty 
Is  ratified,  then  at  least  she  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  moral  assistance  of  all  the 
other  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  to  aid 
In   the  protection  of  Chinese  rights? 

The  President.  Senator.  I  conceive  one  of 
the  chief  betiehts  f  the  whole  irraiigpmerit 
that  centers  in  the  league  of  nations  to  be 
Just  what  you  have  indicated— that  it  brings 
to  bear  the  opinion  of  tlie  world  and  the  con- 
trolling action  of  "lie  world  on  all  relation- 
ships of  that  iiiizardous  sort,  particularly 
those  relationships  which  involve  the  rights 
of  the  weaker  nations.  .After  .lil.  the  wars 
that  are  likely  to  come  are  most  likely  to 
come  by  aggression  against  the  weaker  na- 
tions Without  the  league  uf  nations  they 
have  no  buttress  or  protection.  With  it,  they 
have  the  united  protection  of  the  world;  and 
Inasmuch  as  It  Is  the  universal  opinion  that 
the  great  tragedy  through  which  we  have 
Just  passed  never  would  have  iMccurred  if 
the  Central  Powers  had  dreamed  that  a  num- 
ber of  nations  would  be  combined  against 
them,  so  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
this  notice  beforehand  that  the  strong  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  in  every  case  be  united 
will  make  war  extremely  unlikely. 

Senator  Mo3es  Mr  President,  are  these 
proems  verbaux  to  be  dep^wlted  anywhere 
as  a  matter  of  public  record' 


The  Pbxsidknt.  That  had  not  been  decided. 
Senator.  Of  course.  If  they  were  deposited  as 
a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be  cer- 
tain very  great  disadvantages 

Senator   Moses    .Are   they   to   be   deposited 
with  the  secretarial  of  the  league  of  nations^ 
The  President   No.  sir. 

Senator  M'ises  Without  some  such  deposi- 
tory, how  otherwise  would  this  engagement 
of  Japan,  as  embodied  in  the  proces  verbal, 
be  brtiught  forward  for  enforcement? 

The  President.  Tliere  would  be  iis  many 
copies  of  the  proems  % erbal  as  "here  were 
members  of  the  conference  :n  exi.5rencf  much 
longer  than  the  time  within  whicii  we  shall 
learn  whether  Japan  will  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions or  not 

Senator  Mosrs  You  mean  In  the  private 
papers  of  the  personnel  of  the  council  of 
four'" 

The  President.  I  would  not  call  them  pri- 
vate papers  I  ha\e  a  copy.  Sen.itor  I  regard 
them  .is  a  public  tru;t.  not  private  papers, 
and  r  ca!i  assure  you  that  they  will  not  be 
destroyed 

Senator  Moses  Suppose  that  each  member 
of  the  council  of  four  had  passed  out  of 
olfice,  out  of  any  position  of  power,  at  .i  time 
when  it  became  evident  that  Japan  was  not 
keeping  the  engagement  as  it  was  embodied 
In  the  prooes-verbal  on  the  dav  when  this 
record  w.as  made,  in  what  manner  would 
you  expect  that  engagement  to  be  brought 
forward  for  enforcement? 

The  President  I  should  deem  it  mv  duty — 
I  can  not  ?;peak  for  the  others — to  leave  those 
papers  where  thev  could  be  made  accessible 
Senator  Pomerene.  Mr  President.  I  have 
another  question  nr  two  on  the  Shantunc 
proposition  that  I  should  like  to  ask.  if  I  may 
Assuming  lor  tlie  sake  of  the  arcument 
that  there  were  to  be  some  undue  delay  on 
the  part  of  Japan  In  turning  back  to  i'Mna 
her  lights  in  Shantung,  and  that  China  were 
to  make  complaint  to  the  council  provided 
for  in  the  league  of  nations,  have  you  anv 
doubt  but  that  It  would  be  taken  up 
promptly  by  all  the  members  of  that  council 
for  their  consideration  and  determination' 
The  President.  No,  sir;  I  liave  not  any 
doubt  of  It. 

Senator  Pomerene.  .Another  question:  On 
yesterday  Dr.  Millard  was  before  the  com- 
mittee and  he  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  'wenty  regional  understandings  similar 
to  'he  Monroe  doctrine   I  desire  to  say,  ho'w- 

ever.  that  in  answer  to  .i  question 

The  President,  Did  he  name  any  of  them? 
Senator  Pomerene.  I  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions afterwards,  and  In  explanation  he  qual- 
ified that  statement  by  saying  that  these  were 
wTitten  agreements  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Lanslng-Ishll  ligreement,  so-called,  and  as  to 
these  with  relation  to  China  a  part  of  them 
were  is  between  Japan  and  China,  and  a  part 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  China;  and  he 
instiinced  the  secret  agreement  with  Japan 
respecting  Shantung.  What  I  desired  ^o  ask 
was  this:  Did  any  information  come  to  the 
commission  Indicating  that  there  were  any 
regional  understandings  similar  to  the  Mon- 
rfje  doctrine? 

The  President.  None,  whatever.  The  only 
agreements  that  I  can  imagine  he  was  re- 
ferring to  are  contained  in  the  exchanges  of 
notes  which  occurred  between  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Governments  in  1915  and  1918 
with  regard  to  the  method  and  conditions  of 
the  return  nf  Shantung  Province  to  China. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  should  be  said  also  that  later  on  In  his 
testimony,  either  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Pomerene.  or  perhaps  In  response  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Swanson.  while  the 
witness.  Dr  Millard,  stated  that  he  deemed 
them  regional  understandings — those  that 
he  had  in  mind— he  said  very  emphatically 
that  they  were  totjUly  imllke  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  would  not  come  under  that 
category. 
The    President     And    in    his    sense   every 


treaty  that  concerns  territory  anywhere  af- 
fecte  a  region,  and  Is  a  regional  understand- 
ing; but  that  is  a  very  broad  and  vague 
meaning  to  attach  to  the  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent, I  am  quite  hesitant  about  asking  cer- 
tain questions  which  I  wish  to  ask.  I  apol- 
ogize In  advance  for  asking  them,  and  I  trust 
you  will  stop  me  at  once  If  they  are  questions 
which  you  deem  inappropriate,  or  that  ought 
not  to  be  asked 

The  President.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  we 
have  pending  now  treaties  of  peace  with 
Austria,  with  Hungary,  with  Bulgaria,  and 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  all  of  which  In- 
volve tremendous  new  territorial  adjust- 
ments; and  under  those  new  territorial  ad- 
justments we  will  have  our  obligations,  moral 
or  otherwl.se,  under  the  league  of  nations,  of 
course.  Tiie  new  territorial  adjustments  about 
to  be  determined  upon  In  these  various 
treaties  are  really  greater  In  extent,  or  quite 
as  Important,  at  least,  as  those  that  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  German  treaty;  are  they  not? 
The  President.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California,  rhey  will 
deal  not  only  with  the  creation  of  the 
boundaries  of  "new  nations,  but  possibly  with 
the  subject  of  mandatories,  too? 

The  President.  Well,  the  treaties  will  not 
themselves  deal  with  the  mandatories.  That 
is  a  matter  that  will  be  decided  by  the  league. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh.  yes. 
Tlie  President.  But  the  treaties  will  no 
doubt  create  certain  territories  which  fall 
under  the  trusteeship  which  will  lead  to 
mandatories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that 
There  Is  :i  verv  important— In  fact,  the  most 
important— part  of  the  territorial  world  set- 
tlement vet  to  be  made? 

The  President.  Well.  In  extent,  yes,  Sena- 
tor; so  lur  .iS  the  .anount  of  territory  covered 
is  concerned,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in 
extent,  but  in  their  character,  and  in  the 
numbers  of  peoples  involved,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Is  not  that  accurate? 

The  President.  Well,  you  may  be  right 
Senator;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  ihlnk  ycu 
answered  to  Senator  Borah  the  question  I  am 
about  to  ask.  so  pardon  me  If  It  is  repetitive 
It  ;s  this;  Was  the  United  States  Government 
otficially  informed,  at  any  time  between  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
manv  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  of 
agreements  made  by  the  allied  Governments 
In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war? 
The  President.  No;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as 
you  are  aware,  was  It  unofficially  Informed 
during  that  period? 

The  President.  I  would  be  more  clear  in 
my  answer.  Senator,  if  I  knew  Just  what  ycu 
were  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  so-called  secret  treaties  which 
disposed  of  territory  among  the  belligerents. 
The  President.  You  mean  like  the  treaty  '  i 
London? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  like 
the  London  pact. 

The  President.  No;  no,  sir. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  you 
state  whether  or  not  any  official  Investiga- 
tion was  made  by  our  Government  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  were  any  such 
treaties  of  territorial  disposition? 

The  President.  There  was  no  such  Inveetl- 
gatlon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  spe- 
cific treaties,  then — the  treaty  of  London, 
on  the  basis  of  which  Italy  entered  the  war: 
the  agreement  with  Roumanla.  in  August, 
1916;  the  various  agreements  In  respect  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  agreements  consum- 
mated In  the  winter  of  1917  between  Prance 
and  Russia  relative  to  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many,  and   particularly   In   relation  to  the 
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Saar  Valley  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — 
none  of  these  did  we  (and  when  I  say  "we" 
I  mean  you,  Mr.  President)  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  prior  to  the  conference  at  Paris? 

The  President.  No.  sir.  I  can  confidently 
answer  that  "No",  in  regard  to  myself. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Senator  Johnson,  may 
I  ask  the  President  right  here  whether  or 
not  after  we  entered  Into  the  war  any  trea- 
ties were  made  between  any  of  our  cobel- 
ligerents  that  were  not  given  to  us. 

The  President.  No  sir;  I  do  not  know  of 
any. 

Senator  McCcmber.  Then  the  secret  trea- 
ties that  you  have  reference  to  were  made 
prior  to  the  time  we  entered  Into  the  war? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McCi'mber.  After  that,  our  cobel- 
llgerencs  withheld  nothing  from  us;  did 
they? 

The  President.  They  entered  into  no 
agreements. 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  you  asked.  Senator, 
If  they  withheld  anything  from  us.  They 
withheld  all  that  they  had  had  previously? 

The  President.  No,  no;  but  he  means.  Did 
they  withhold  any  agreement  that  they  made 
after  we  entered  the  war? 

Senator  McClmber.  That  Is  Just  what  I 
meant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  do  not 
know  of  .'iny  engagements  which  have  been 
made  subsequent  to  our  entering  Into  the 
w;^r? 

The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  that 
I  have  referred  to — and  I  say  this.  Senator, 
so  that  you  will  have  no  error  in  respect  to 
u— I  referred  wholly,  I  think,  to  the  treaties 
iliat  were  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 

The  Pkesidfnt.  Yes 

.Senator  Johnson  of  California,  Were  you 
lamiliar,  Mr,  President,  please,  with  any 
.leipements  that  were  made  by  the  allied 
Ooveriiments  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional Council,  the  Polish  National  Council. 
and  the  Y'ueo-Slav  National   Committee? 

The  President.  I  was  .iware  of  arrange- 
ments similar  to  those  that  we  had  ourselves 
made  recognizing  those  national  commlt- 
•ees  as  provisional  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  merely 
:\s  recognizing  governments,  and  that  these 
rommittees  represented  the  peoples  of  the 
\  rrlous  countries? 

The  President.  Yes;  and  the  recognition 
was  purely  informal.  It  was  not  an  Interna- 
tiona! recognition,  but  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  them  as  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  our 
Government  through  you.  Mr.  President.  In 
J.muary,  1918  made  the  14  points  as  the  basis 
lor  [>eace.  were  those  points  made  with  the 
InT-iwledge  of  the  existence  of  the  secret 
,1'ireements? 

The  President.  No;  oh.  no 

.Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not 
.ntended  then,  by  the  expression  of  these 
!4  points,  to  supplant  the  aims  contained  In 
'  lie  secret  treaties? 

The  President.  Since  I  knew  nothing  of 
them,  necessarily  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  quite 
.-o.  Do  vou  know.  Mr.  President,  or  Is  It  per- 
missible for  us  to  be  told,  whether  France  has 
.-pccial  military  agreements  with  Poland 
and  Czecho-Slovakla? 

The  President.  I  know  of  none.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  China 
enter  the  war  upon  our  advice — the  advice 
of  the  United  States? 

The  President.  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  We  ad- 
vised her  to  enter,  and  she  soon  after  did. 
She  had  sought  our  advice.  Whether  that  was 
the  persuasive  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  re- 
call. Mr.  President,  that  preceding  that  advice 
we  had  asked  China,  as  one  of  the  neutral 
nations,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Gerraanv? 


The  Piuesident.  Whether  we  had  asked  her? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall.  Senator.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Lansing  can  tell,  though,  from 
the  records  of  the  department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  our  Gov- 
ernment stated  to  China  that  If  China  would 
enter  the  war  we  would  protect  her  interest.s 
at  the  peace  conference? 

The  President.    We  made  no  j)roniises. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  No  rep- 
resentations of  that  sort? 

Tlie  Presidhssit.  No.  She  knew  that  we 
would  as  well  as  we  could,  .she  h:)d  every 
reason  to  know  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  dlifornia  P.irdon 
me  a  further  question :  You  did  make  the  at- 
tempt to  do  It,  too;  did  you  not? 

The  President,  Oh,  indeed  I  did;  very  ser- 
iously. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the 
decision  ultimately  reached  at  the  peace  con- 
ference was  a  disappointment  to  you? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  1  may  frankly  say 
that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  would 
have  preferred,  as  I  think  most  of  us  would, 
that  there  had  been  a  different  conclusion  of 
the  Shantung  provision,  or  the  Shantung 
difficulty  or  controversy,  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference? 

The  President.  Yes;  I  frankly  Intimated 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Dla  it  re- 
quire the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  conference  to  reach  a  de- 
cision like  the  Shantung  decision? 

The  President.    Every  decision;  yes.  sir 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you 
recall,  Mr.  President,  prior  to  tlie  decision 
on  the  territorial  question  of  Shantung,  or 
of  German  rights  in  Shantung,  the  racial 
equality  question  coming  before  the  peace 
conference? 

The  President.  I  remember  that  at  one  of 
the  sessions  called  plenary  ses.slons  a  repo- 
lutlon  regarding  that  matter  was  introduced 
by  the  Japanese  representatives,  but  rather 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  or  hope,  and  it 
was  not  pressed  for  action. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  press  at  that  time  stated  that  it 
had  gone  to  a  vote — and  I  trust  some  one 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — and  that 
the  vote  was  1 1  to  6  upon  the  proposition. 
The  dispatches  at  that  time  were  to  that 
effect. 

The  President.  I  was  misled.  Senator  You 
are  referring  to  the  commission  on  a  league  of 
nations? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Yes. 

The  President.  There  was  a  vote  there. 
There  never  was  a  vote  on  any  subject  in 
the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  con- 
founded the  two. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  ask, 
If  permissible,  how  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  voted  upon  that  particular 
proposition? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  think  It  Is  very 
natural  you  should  ask  that.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer,  because  that 
touches  the  Intimacy  of  a  great  many  con- 
troversies that  occurred  In  that  conference, 
and  I  think  It  is  best,  In  the  Interest  of  In- 
ternational good  understanding,  that  I 
should  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  whether  or  not  the 
American  Commission  at  Paris  tirged  that  a 
definite  sum  of  reparation  be  fixed  In  the 
treaty? 

The   President.  It   did. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you 
state.  If  appropriate,  why  that  view  did  not 
prevail? 

The  President.  No.  Senator,  I  can  not; 
and  yet  I  dislike  to  decline,  because  It  may 


create  a  misapprehension  on  your  part.  Let 
me  .«-ee  if  I  can  explain  It,  without  indis- 
cretion: I  would  be  very  glad,  gentlemen, 
to  tell  you  all  about  It,  If  you  will  leave  It 
out  of  the  notes.  May  I  do  that? — because 
I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  wrong  Impression 
on  your  minds.  The  explanation  Is  perfectly 
simple. 

Senator  Brandegee,  What  Is  the  question, 
please? 

The  President,  The  question  Is,  Why  was 
the  policy  urged  by  the  United  States,  that 
we  fix  a  definite  sum  of  reparation  In  the 
treaty,  not  adopted? 

Senator  Borah.  I  would  be  content  to  have 
It  left  out  of  the  notes  upon  your  request; 
but  I  am  afraid  It  would  still  get  to  the 
public,  and  that  would  put  us  In  an  em- 
barrassing position. 

The  President,  It  is  not  an  explanation 
discreditable  to  anybody,  but  It  is  an  Interna- 
tional secret.  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  say 
that  the  United  States  financial  representa- 
tives— who,  by  the  way,  made  an  admirable 
Impression  upon  everybody  over  there — did 
advocate  the  fixing  of  a  definite  sum  for 
reparation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  to 
clear  up  a  difficulty  in  my  own  mind,  whether 
you  regard  the  answering  of  these  questions 
as  an  Indiscretion  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  negotiations  pending  which 
might  be  affected? 

The  President,  Oh,  no,  sir;  simply  because 
they  affect  the  Internal  political  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

.Senator  Pall  Then,  in  your  Judgment, 
these  matters  should  never  be  given  pub- 
licity? 

The  President.  Matters  of  this  sort 
Senator  F.^LL.  I  say,  matters  of  this  sort 
that  have  l^een  referred  to.  should,  in  your 
Judgment,  never  be  given  publicity;  and  it 
is  not  because  of  pending  or  other  negotia- 
tions? 

The  President.  Oh.  no;  I  think  they  should 
not  be  given  publicity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank 
you  very  .much,  Mr.  President.  Ihat  Is  all  I 
desire  to  ask. 

The  President.  You  have  been  very  con- 
siderate in  putting  your  questions. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested. 
I  have  prepared  several  written  questions,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  my  own  ideas, 
and  several  of  them.  I  may  say.  are  some- 
what in  sequence,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  hearings  all  day — that  is.  if  we 
are  all  going  to  have  the  time  and  do  not 
get  into  arguments  among  ourselves— possi- 
bly It  might  be  Just  to  you  to  submit  these 
questions,  as  I  have  prepared  them,  to  you 
first,  and  allow  you  to  look  them  over  before 
I  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry.  However,  that  is, 
of  course,  entirely  with  you.  They  do  not  .Ul 
reler  directly  to  provisions  of  the  treaty  nor 
to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  to 
other  matters  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you 
do  that.  Senator,  with  the  President's  per- 
mission may  I  .isk  one  or  two  more  questions 
concerning  Shantung  which  I  omitted  or 
forgot? 

The  President.  Certainly,  Senator. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  did 
Japan  decline  to  sign  the  award  as  made  or 
provided  m  the  peace  treaty? 

The  President.  Her  representatives  In- 
formed us.  Senator,  that  they  were  instruct- 
ed not  to  sign  In  that  event. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the 
determination  finally  reached  a  balancing  of 
the  difficulties  or  the  disadvantages  that 
might  arise  because  of  the  balancing  of  those 
advantages  or  disadvantages? 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
answer  that  either  "yes"  or  "no,"  .Senator. 
It  was  a  matter  of  many  conversations  and 
of  many  arguments  and  persuasions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the 
decision  reached — If  you  v.-lU  pardon  the  per- 
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fectly  blunt  q.iesuon  -because  Japan  de- 
clined to  slem  unlees  that  decision  waa 
reached  :n  that  way'' 

The  PRCsmrNT  No;  I  do  not  think  It  would 
t>«  true  to  say  "yes"  '.o  that  question  It  waa 
reached  because  we  thoujtht  It  was  the  best 
•-hat  could  be  got.  m  view  of  the  definite 
enga^ement-s  >t  Great  Britain  .iiid  fVance, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  a:ianlmi;U3  decision, 
whkT.  we  he:d  to  be  nece.ssary  :n  every  case 
we  have  decided 

Senator  Johnson  of  OaUfornla.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prance  adhered  to  their  original  en- 
gaijements.  did  they  not? 

The  P««8iDr»rT.  They  said  that  they  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  dlaregajd  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you. 
Mr.  Preeldent,  were  the  one  who  was  en- 
deavorlnif  to  determine — I  «?athor  this  from 
the  news  dispatches — the  question  upon  ;t.s 
merits  and  its  Justice. 

The  President.  Our  Oovemment  w:is  the 
only  Government  free  under  the  circum- 
stances,  yes 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  Yes.  sir. 
Do  you  mind  statir.i?,  or  would  you  prefer 
not.  what  ;t  waa  that  "aiised  you  ultimately 
to  accede  to  the  declaiiin  that  was  demanded 
by  Japan  ^ 

The  PsESfBENT  Only  the  conclusion  that 
I  thought  that  ;t  was  the  best  that  could 
be  got  under  the  circumstajices. 

Senator  Br.*ndecee.  May  I  interpolate  there 
without  disturbing  you.  Senator  Johnson? 

-Senator  Johnso.n    <'  Ca.llarnia    Yes.  sir. 

Senat<->r  Brandecei:  In  Part  8  of  the  heaj- 
mgs  before  j'.ir  committee,  on  page  182.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  of  California  questioned  Sec- 
retar;,-  Laasmg.   ;  Reading   t 

Senator  Johnscin   of  California    Waa   the 

Shantung  iecLsion  made  m  order  to  have  the 

Japanese  slgna'ures  to  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson   of  California.  In   your 

opinion  wio  if 

"Secret.iry  I^a.vsing  I  would  not  want  to 
.>ay  that,  bec.iu.se  I  really  luive  not  the  facts 
on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

"Senator    Johnson    of    California     Would 
the  Japanese  -ign.itures  to  the  league  of  na- 
tions   have    been    obtained    If    you    had    not 
made  the  Sha.Ttung  agreement'' 
Secretaj-y  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

"Senator  Johnson  of  California,  Tou  do? 

"Secretary  Lansing    I  thlnic  so 
Senator   Johnson   of   California.   So   that 
even    though    Shantung   had    not    been    de- 
livered to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would 
not  have  been  injured? 

"Secret.ij-y  Lansino,  I  do  not  think  so 

"Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you 
would  have  h.ad  the  same  signatories  that 
you  have  now"" 

"Secretary  Lansing   Yes:  one  more.  China. 

"Senator  Johnson  of  California  One  more, 
Ch.na.  So  that  tne  result  of  the  Shantung 
decision  was  simply  to  lose  Chinas  sign.i- 
ture  rather  than  to  gain  Japan's? 

"Secretary  Lansing.  That  Is  my  personal 
view,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  It 

"Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did 
you  yield  on  a  question  on  which  vou  thought 
you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  vou  thought 
Wis  a  principle  ' 

"Secretary  Lansing  Because  naturally  we 
were  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  L'nlted  States. 

"Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  '.*. 
was  solely  bec^iose  vou  felt  that  vou  were 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Preeldent  of 
the  United  States  that  you  yielded? 

"Secretary  Lansing.  Yes 

"Senator  Johnson  erf  California,  The  de- 
cision Is  his? 

"Secretary  Lansing.  Necessajlly  " 

Now,  I  wondered  whether  Secretary  Lan- 
sing was  well  Informed  atxiut  this  question 
or  not? 

The  PRESiDEiTr  Well,  my  conclusion  Is  dif- 
ferent from  his,  sir 

Senator  Bbanobgee.  You  could  not  have  got 


the  signature  of  Japan  If  you  had  not  given 
Shantiiiig  to  Jap.in? 

The  Presidknt    That  Is  my  Judgment. 

Senau>r  Bra.ndfc.ee  You  say  you  were  notl- 
fled  to  that  effect  ? 

The  Pbesident  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Swanson  As  I  understand,  you 
were  noUfled  that  they  had  instructions  not 
to  sign   unless  this  was  Included. 

The  President  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  was  it  your  Judgment 
that  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratlfled.  Chi- 
na's rights  would  be  protected  and  Jap-on 
would  surrender  to  China  what  she  said  she 
would  ' 

The  President  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson  Kb  I  understand  It.  you 
consider  this  verbal  agreement  effective  as 
relating  to  Shantung  and  you  understood 
that  thl.s  conveyance  would  be  followed  by 
a  convey. mce  to  China. 

The  President  Not  to  supersede  it.  but  the 
action  by  Japan  Is  to  follow 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  what  was  your  question? 

Senator  Swanson  The  conveyance  or  re- 
transfer  of  the  German  possessions  In  Shan- 
tung is  to  be  fuUowed  by  Japan's  convey- 
ance of  this  back  to  China,  according  to  this 
agreement   One  Is  as  effective  .is  the  other. 

Senator  John-on  ol  California.  Yes:  but, 
Mr  President,  you  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  a  different  disposition,  not- 
withstanding the  promise  of  Japan  In  the 
treaty,  would  you  not? 

The  PRE.sn)ENr  Yes.  sir 

Senator  Pal!,  would  this  be  a  practical  sug- 
gestion? I  have  no  objection  to  sitting  here 
all  day.  Indeed.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
having  lunch  prepared,  if  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  would  be  kind  enough  to  Join 
me  But  since  your  questions  are  written, 
perhaps  you  might  leave  them  with  me  and 
let  me  give  such  answers  .is  I  feel  I  can 

Senator  Pau-  Precisely  Mr  Precldent.  I  can 
oay  to  you.  sir.  that  I  prep.ired  tiie  questions 
with  some  ouje  tor  the  i>urpose  ■if  Informing 
myself,  and  I  think  that  It  mlcht  not  be 
entirely  fair  to  you  to  answer  offhand  a  series 
of  questions,  when  I  have  the  Uieorv  in  mind 
along  which  I  .on  propounding  the  ques- 
tions— that  Is.  one  may  lead  to  another — and 
I  think  It  would  be  only  fair  to  you  that  you 
might  have  the  questions  so  you  can  read 
them  and  follow  It 

The  President.  Will  you  state  the  theory  at 
the  top   i  laughter  I? 

Senator  Pall  There  are  two  or  three 
theories.  The  tlrst  question  that  I  would  like 
to  ,usk  Is.  "In  your  Judgment  have  you  not 
the  authority  by  proclamation  to  declare  In 
words  that  peace  exists,  and  thus  reatore  the 
sUitus  of  peace  between  tjie  Government  and 
the  people  of  this  country  and  those  with 
whom  we  declared  war''"  If  you  choose,  I  will 
read  the  following  question 

The  President  That  sets  the  key  to  them. 
I  suppose 

Senator  Fall.  To  seveml  of  them.  Then 
there  are  others  along  other  lines,  one  of 
which  leads  to  another 

The  Preside.nt  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
til  em  as  far  as  I  can. 

Senator  Pall  That  can  be  done  later  or 
now.  Just   IS  you  please 

senator  Williams  SupfKJse  we  take  a  recess. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  more  questions. 

The  PREi>iDENT  I  had  thought  that  I  would 
send  you  in  the  replies 

Senator  Pall  That  would  certainly  be  satis- 
factory to  me  You  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  same  publicity  that  is  being  given 
now' 

The  President  No 

Senator  Fall  There  are  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent lines  of  questions 

Senator  McCtjmbek.  You  would  p>robably 
get  more  clear  information  If  you  take  that 
method. 

Senator  Fall    I  thiL.k  so.  They  are  not  In 


any  sense.  Mr,  President,  prepared  as  catch 
(juestlotis.  otherwise  I  would  not  submit 
them  to  you.  If  you  were  on  the  s'tand,  and 
I  were  cross-examining  you  ae  a  witness,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  let  you  see  the  whole 
series  of  questions  But  I  think  that  Is  fair. 
and  so  far  as  I  am  oonoemed  If  It  Is  satls- 
f.ictory  to  you  It  would  be  more  satisfactory 
tome. 

Senator  Brandecee.  In  reply  to  Senator 
Lodge's  inquiry  I  Jotted  down  a  few  ques- 
tions at  random  with  the  idesi  of  asking 
some  If  they  had  not  been  touched  upon  bv 
other  members  if  the  committee  I  ha\e 
some  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  but  I  want  to 
conform  to  the  convenience  of  the  President 
and  the  committee  as  to  when  It  shall  be 
done  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  you  on  your 
',uiuhe<'in  hour  or  .mythliig  of  that  kind. 

rhe  President  The  lunchet.n  hour  Is  1 
ii'clock,  and  I  was  In  hopes  that  ymi  g-ntle- 
men  would  remain  lor  lunch 

Senator  BRANtncGET  I  do  net  want  to  .ib- 
sorb  the  remaining  time  If  otlier  Senators 
WMnt  to  go  on  now  I  ajn  pertectly  willing  to 
wait  until  they  are  finished 

Senator  Harding  I  would  like  to  liear  your 
qupf  tlon.«;. 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  am  not  sure  what 
ouestlons  I  will  ask  excejit  I  made  some 
notes 

Senator  Willl\.ms.  I  would  rr.ther  come 
back  tomorrow  morning  at  half  past  10. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  h.'ive  an  eiignce- 
nient  tomorrow  morning  for  the  committee. 

The  Chairm.'.n  I  think  we  must  have  some 
consider. itloii  for  'he  President's  time. 

Senator  Hardinc.  I  Just  want  to  reser',  e 
one  question. 

Senator  Brandecle.  Do  you  not  want  to 
,isk  It  now' 

Tlic  Ch mrman    We  have  until   1   o'clock 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  have  here  the  Presi- 
dent's rtatcment  which  he  read  to  us  when 
we  met  here  this  morning,  .iiid  m  it  lie 
states : 

"Nothing.  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ex- 
cept certain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaii- 
:ntt  :ind  Impllcatkn  of  certain  articles  of  the 
(ovenant  of  the  league  of  nations;  and  I 
must  frankly  s.ay  that  I  am  unable  'o 
inders'and  why  such  doubts  shotUd  be 
entertained." 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  ;s 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  situation  if  he 
believes  that.  There  are  things  In  the  treaty 
itself  which  militate  against  the  ratification, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  treaty  without  amend- 
ment. Did  you  have  In  mind.  Mr.  President, 
when  you  read  that  to  us.  the  Shaiititns 
provision  of  the  treaty? 

Tlie  Presitent.  I  certainly  had  that  In 
mmd.  Senator,  but  I  did  not  understand  that 
that  stood  In  the  way  of  ratification.  I  am, 
of  course,  acting  only  upon  such  informatlc  n 
as  I  have  received 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  understand — nv.a 
that  Is  the  reason  of  taking  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  to  you  that  you  may  not  be  well 
Informed  In  this  respect.  Of  course  there 
Is  opposition  by  a  great  many  Senators  to 
the  entire  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  that  1b, 
article  1  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Then 
there  Is  opposition  to  the  various  parts  f 
the  covenants  of  the  league  and  not  to  the 
whole  league,  bv  other  Senators.  TTien  there 
Is  a  great  opposition,  fundamental  and  sin- 
cere, to  the  Shantung  provision,  which  is  in 
the  body  of  the  treaty  itself,  and  which  can 
only  be  cured  by  an  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  no  reservation  that  we  could 
make  In  the  resolution  of  ratification  would 
be  effective  to  strike  out  the  Shantung  pro- 
vision. It  must  be  cured,  if  It  Is  cured,  by  a 
straight  out-and-out  amendment,  striking 
that  from  the  treaty.  That,  of  course,  would 
necessitate  the  resubmission  of  the  treaty  to 
the  signatories  who  have  already  signed  it 

Now,  you  state  later  on  that  every  sugges- 
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tlon  of  the  United  States  was  accepted,  that 
is  after  you  went  back,  after  you  had  your 
conference  with  us  last  March,  and  having 
obtained  our  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
certain  changes  In  the  first  draft  of  the  cove- 
nant, you  state  [reading] : 

"The  view  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  questions  I  have  mentioned  had,  in 
fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commis- 
sion and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
inconsistent  with  them  in  the  draft  of  the 
covenant  first  adopted." 

And  omitting  a  few  lines  which  do  not  ap- 
ply to  that  you  say  [reading]: 

"There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  participated  In  drafting  them,  and  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  there  Is  nothing 
vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording," 

Of  course  that  is  your  opinion,  If  I  may 
say  so. 

Tlie  President.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Brandecee,  But  you  are  familiar 
with  the  statements,  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
ex-SenaU)r  Root,  Justice  Hughes,  Mr,  Taft, 
and  other  able  lawyers  of  the  country  have 
made  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  res- 
ervations If  we  are  to  ratify  the  treaty,  are 
you  not? 

The  President,  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Brandecee.  That  Is.  you  admit 
that  there  are  grave  doubts  among  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  necessity  for 
reservations  or  the  alternative  between  reser- 
vations and  ratifying  the  whole  treaty,  as 
It  Is  expressed  in  the  vernacular,  without  the 
dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "t." 
The  President,  I  admit  that  there  are 
those  difficulties  In  a  great  many  minds. 

Senator  Brandecee,  Now,  of  course,  It  Is 
true,  is  it  not,  that  if  difficulties  arise  ;i,s  to 
the  construction  of  any  provision  of  the 
treaty  alter  we  have  passed  from  the  scene, 
what  we  thought  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
or  of  the  covenant  meant,  will  not  be  very 
(lowerful  in  the  construction  that  may  be 
placed  upon  It  by  those  who  then  have  to 
determine  what  It  means,  will  it? 

The  President.  The  vote  of  the  United 
States  will  be  essential. 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  do  not  mean  that. 
The  lact  that  you  think  now  that  every- 
thing In  the  treaty  is  plain  and  that  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  any  pro- 
visions, and  the  fact  that  I  think  there  is 
grave  doubt  about  many  of  the  provisions, 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  opinion  of  the 
council  or  of  the  arbitrator  that  finally 
passes  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty 
when  dispute  arises. 

The  President,  No,  Senator:  but  the  plain 
wording  of  the  treaty  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  do,  and  the  meaning  of  the  wording  Is 
plain. 

Senator  Brandecee,  That  Is  simply  another 
way  of  stating,  is  It  not,  that  you  are  clear 
In  your  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  plain?  But  I  am  suggesting  that 
there  will  be  a  dispute  between  nations  as  to 
what  the  treaty  means  after  we  have  passed 
from  the  scene. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  It  Is  a  question  of 
being  confident  of  what  language  means, 
not  confident  of  an  opinion. 

Senator  Beandegke,  I  mean,  we  derive  our 
opinions  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  'treaty 
from  the  language  of  the  treaty,  do  we  not? 
"The  President.  Yes, 

Senator  Brandecee,  Now  they  would  derive 
their  construction  of  what  the  treaty  means 
from  the  language  of  It,  we  not  being  there? 
The  President,  Yes, 

Senator  Brandecee.  So  that  'what  we  think 
about  It  now  will  not  be  determinative  In 
an  international  court  or  before  an  arbitra- 
tor 20  years  hence  In  case  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  nations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty? 

The  President.  Certainly  not,  but  the 
language  will. 


Senator  Brandecee.  Of  course  they  will 
have  the  language  before  them,  but  the 
language  which  determines  It  Is  now  in  dis- 
pute between  you  and  certain  lawyers  cf  the 
country  and  certain  Senators  as  to  Its  mean- 
ing. Now  what  provision  Is  there  in  the 
treaty  for  the  determination  of  a  dispute  as 
to  the  Interpretation  of  a  clause  of  the 
treaty  If  such  dispute  arises? 

The  President.  The  covenant  states  that 
there  are  certain  questions  which  are  ac- 
knowledged as  being  especially  suitable  for 
submission  to  arbitration.  One  of  those  is 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandecee.  What  does  the  treaty 
provide  about  that? 

Tlie  President.  You  have  it  there,  sir. 
Senator  Brandecee.  Yes.   sir:    I   wondered 
If  vou  remembered  it 

The  President.  I  think  I  do  so.  but  you 
have  the  language. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Yes.  Article  12  of  the 
league  pro'vldes  (reading]: 

"The  members  of  the  league  agree  tliat  If 
there  should  arise  between  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  council,  and  they  agree  In 
no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the 
report  by  the  council." 

That  is,  if  there  is  a  dispute,  as  I  construe 
this,  between  members  of  the  league  .-.s  to 
the  meaning  of  the  covenant  or  any  article 
thereof,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators. 
The  President,  Only  If   the  parties  aeree. 
Senator  Brandecee,  Or  to  the  council? 
The  President,  Or  to  the  council:  yes. 
Senator  Brandecee,  That  is,  the  council  is 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  covenant? 
The   President.  No,   Senator;    I    beg   your 
pardon.  There  are  two  processes.  If  the  par- 
ties agree  to  submit  to  arbitration,  of  course 
it  is  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  de- 
cision is  final.  If  they  think  It  is  a  question 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration,  then   they   must   submit  It   to   the 
council  for  an  expression  of  opinion  and  a 
recommendation,  but  that  opinion  and  rec- 
ommendation do  not  bind. 

Senator  Brandecee,  Is  there  any  possible 
way  authoritatively  of  determining  without 
war  what  the  treaty  means? 

Tlie  President.  That  is  true  of  every  treaty. 
Senator.  If  vou  re-express  it  in  the  language 
of  the  Senators  to  whom  you  refer  and  there 
is  a  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  that,  the 
same  would  apply.  You  can  not  use  any  lan- 
guage. I  assume,  which  could  not  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  sort  of  dispute 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  assume  that  if  It  pro- 
vided that  If  there  should  arise  between  the 
members  of  the  league  any  dispute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  construction  of  any  article  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  such 
dispute  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator, 
and  the  members  would  agree  to  be  bound 
by  its  decision:  that  would  be  an  agreement 
for  an  authoritative  determination  of  what 
the  treaty  meant. 
The  President,  Yes. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Now.  as  it  Is  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  council,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
you  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  council  to 
which  the  dispute  has  been  submitted  is  only 
advisory? 

The  President.  Yes.  sir. 
Senator  Brandecee.  Then  suppose  one  party 
to  the  dispute  against  whom  the  council  de- 
cides declines  to  abide  by  It? 

The  PREsroENT.  Then  there  is  war.  but  not 
within  three  months  of  the  opinion  of  the 
council. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Under  article  10  the 
members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect 
and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression 
the  territorial  integrity  and  rxistme  political 
Independence  of  all  members  of  the  league. 
That  is  a  contract  between  the  signatories. 
We  say:  "We  undertake  to  preserve  the  ter- 


ritorial integrity  of  the  members  against  ex- 
ternal aggression."  which  means  that  we  con- 
tract to  do  it,  does  it  not? 
The  President  We  engage  to  do  It 
Senator  Brandecee.  It  means  an  interna- 
tional contract,  does  it  not,  a  compact,  an 
agreement? 

The  President,  Yes 

Senator    Brandecee     Whether    that     is    a 
moral  or  legal  obligation,  it  Is  an  obligation? 
The  Pre-sident,  Yes. 

Sonat^>r  Brandecee,  Of  course,  11  is  a  moral 
duty  to  keep  a  promise,  and  this  is  an  inter- 
n,',tlonal  promise:  so  that  the  dlstlnctl'>n  be- 
tween a  moral  obligation  and  a  legal  one 
^eems  to  me  to  be  not  of  great  importance, 
because    ve  are  obligated  in  any  event. 

The  Pre,sident,  Pardon  me;  1  think  It  is  of 
the  greatest  Importance,  because  the  ele- 
ment of  Judgment  enters  Into  It  as  it  does 
not  in  the  other. 

.Senator  Brandecee,  You  mean  the  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  It  Is  a  moral  obli- 
gation? 

The  President.  No.  For  example,  a  ques- 
tion Is  submitted  to  arbitration  and  it  is 
agreed  that  the  decision  shall  be  final.  Tlie 
Judgment  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy may  be  that  the  decision  is  a  very 
bad  one,  but  it  has  to  accept  It;  the  element 
of  Judgment  is  excluded  altogether;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  a  covenant  like  that  under 
considertalon  there  is  freedom  of  judgment 
oil  the  part  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  league.  It  seems  to  me  that  inake.s  a  -.ery 
considerable  difference 

Senator  Harding.  Will  the  .Senator  permit 
me  to  interrupt  right  there? 
Senator  Brandegfe.  I  will 
Senator  Harding.  I  dislike  to  Interrupt  the 
Senator 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Senator  Harding.  Tlie  President  expressed 
a  -while  ago  surprise  that  I  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  value  of  this  compact  because  of 
the  moral  obligation  feature.  Let  me  promise 
bv  the  statement  that  I  look  upon  a  moral 
obligation  as  that  which  the  conscience  of 
the  contracting  party  Impels.  The  conscience 
of  any  nation  in  Europe,  for  example,  may  be 
warped  by  Its  prejudices,  racial,  geographical, 
and  otherwise.  If  that  be  true  and  any  na- 
tion may  put  aside  or  exercise  Its  Judgment 
as  to  the  moral  obligation  in  accepting  any 
recommendation  of  the  league,  really  -s^-hat 
do  we  get  out  of  this  international  compact 
in  the  enforcement  of  any  decree? 

The  President,  We  get  the  centering  vipon 
It  generally  of  the  definite  opinion  of  the 
world,  expressed  through  the  authoritative 
organs  of  the  responsible  governments. 

Senator  Harding,  Another  question:  That 
Is  surrendering  the  suggestion  of  a  moral  ob- 
ligation for  this  Republic  to  the  prejudices 
or  necessities  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
is  it  not? 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand  that 
we  make  such  a  surrender. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  you  not  under- 
stand a  decree  by  the  council  to  be  a  sugges- 
tion of  this  moral  obligation? 

The  Presiden-t.  Certainly  I  would,  but  we 
would  have  to  concur  in  that  before  It  had 
any  force  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as 
moral  for  this  Republic  Itself  to  determine 
its  moral  oblieatlons? 

The  President.  Undoubtedly,  Senator:  but 
in  the  meantime  the  world  would  not  have 
the  knowiedee  before  it  that  there  will  be 
concerted  action  bv  all  the  responsible  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  In  the  protection  <f 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  minute  you  do 
away  with  that  assurance  to  the  world  you 
have  reached  the  situation  which  produced 
the  German  war. 

Senator  Harding.  What  becomes  cf  our 
standing  among  nations  If  the  council  fixes 
a  moral  obligation   c.pon  us  and  we  reject 
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the  Judgment  of  the  council  aa  to  the  moral 
'■bllnatlon'' 

The  PnesiDENT  Pardon  me  If  I  remind  you 
thai  we  filwavs  have  to  concur  in  that 

Sena'or  Harding  Precisely  but  the  cotmcU 
state  wha'  constitutes  the  moral  obligation. 
If  we  a<ree;  but  If  we  do  not  agree,  then,  in 
the  eyes  cf  the  world  we  ha%e  rejected  its 
Judgment  as  to  a  moral  obligation 

The  Preside .vT  Certainly,  and  I  hold  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  do  that.  If  our  moral 
Judgment  honestly  differs  from  the  moral 
Judgment  of  the  world. 

Senator  Kardino  Then,  let  us  go  back  to 
the  origin. i;  uiquiry.  What  permanent  value 
Is  there   then,  to  this  compact? 

The  President  Tlie  greatest  permanent 
value.  Senator,  is  the  point  that  I  have  raised. 
We  are  assuming  that  the  United  States  will 
not  concur  In  the  general  moral  Judgment  /f 
the  world  In  my  opinion  she  generally  w!:i 
If  It  had  been  known  that  this  war  was 
coming  fin,  her  moral  Judgment  would  have 
concurred  with  that  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments of  the  world,  with  that  of  the  other 
peoples  of  -.he  world;  and  If  Germany  had 
known  that  there  was  a  p<3«slbility  of  that 
3ort  of  concurrence,  she  never  would  have 
dared  to  do  what  she  did  Without  such  no- 
tice servect  an  the  powers  that  may  wish  to 
repeirt  rh^  folly  that  Germany  -onimenced. 
there  la  ni>  a.'isurance  to  the  world  that  there 
wui  be  pe.ice  even  for  a  generation,  whereas 
If  they  know  beforehand  that  there  will  be 
that  concert  of  judgment,  there  Is  the  most 
trem.endous  g'.:arunty. 

Senator  Harding.  But.  Mr  President,  no- 
body expressed  for  us  our  moral  obligation  to 
enter  into  this  war  That  was  our  own  ex- 
pression. w;is  It  not' 

The  President  Certainly:  It  was  our  con- 
currence m  the  Judgment  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hardini;;  One  of  the  points  I  am 
getting  at.  If  I  can  make  It  clear.  Is  the 
necessity  of  a  written  compact  for  this 
Republic  to  fuiau  Us  moral  obligations  to 
civUlza-l'.n. 

The  President.  Senator,  this  Republic,  if 
I  interpret  :t  rightly,  does  not  need  a  sug- 
gestion from  any  quarter  to  fuiau  Ita  moral 
obligatirjns. 
Senator  Harding  I  quite  agree  with  that. 
The  PREsiDLvr  But  it  steadies  the  whole 
wurld  bv  Its  promise  beforehand  that  it  will 
stand  with  other  nations  of  similar  Judgment 
to  maintain  right  in  'he  world. 

Senator  Pall  Mr  President,  then  If  the 
commlABioner  of  the  United  States  on  the 
council  were  to  Join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  council  m  fixing  a  moral  obligation 
upon  the  United  States,  and  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  acting  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government,  were  to 
reject  that  Judgment,  would  It  not  have  a 
very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  league,  throw 
the  world  into  chaos,  and  undo  a.l  that  has 
been  done? 

The  Presu>ent.  It  might;  but  you  are  as- 
iuming  a  case 


Seiiat'ir  Mi  Ct-MBFR  Do  you  think  if  Ger- 
miiny  had  ■nmmltted  no  act  of  war  or  no 
act  of  injustice  .igalnst  our  cltizen.s  that  we 
would  hive  gotlen  Into  this  war^ 

The  President.  I  do  think  so 

Senator  McCrMbER  You  think  *e  would 
have  gotten  in  .inyway? 

The  President   I  do 

Senator  BRANnriiEE  If  I  mav  be  allowed 
to  resume    for  I  kept  still  all  m'ornlng- 


for  granted  that  In  practically  ever\-  case  the 
United  States  would  respond;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  question  I  quite  aeree 
with  you  that  a  moral  obligation  is  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  I  am  confident  that  our  Nation 
win  fulfill  It.  but  that  does  not  remove  from 
each  individual  c.use  the  element  of  Judg- 
ment which  we  are  free  to  exercise  In  two 
stages:  We  are.  first,  free  to  exercLse  It  In  the 
vote  of  our  representative  on    the   council. 


Senator  Fall    If  the  Senator  will  pardon     who   will   of   course   act    under   Instructions 


Senator  Pall.  Certa.niy;  we  have  to  assume 
..lies. 

The  President  Where  we  would  have  to 
issume  th.it  responsibility,  because,  being 
part  of  fhe  Cicvernment.  we  would  In  every 
case  really  express  tne  Judgment  of  the 
.American  people  and  if  the  unhappy  time 
should  ever  come  when  that  Judgment  is 
against  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the 
world    we   would   have    to   express   It. 

Senator  Pall  Certainly  Mr  President,  I 
am  possibly  looking,  as  Bacon  SiHd,  at  a 
distance. 

Senator  McCrMSER  Would  our  moral  con- 
viction of  the  unrighteousneas  of  the  German 
war  have  brought  us  into  this  war  if  Ger- 
m.iny  h.ul  nut  committed  any  icts  against 
us.  wltnout  the  league  of  nations,  as.  of 
course,  we  had  no  league  of  nations  at  that 
tune'' 

The  President  I  hope  it  would  eventually. 
Senator    as  things  developed. 


me   a  moment.  I  ,im  going  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  excuse  me,  as  I  have  an  engagement. 
The   Presu)ent    I  am  sorry.   Senator,   that 
you  are  obliged  to  leave 

Senator  Pall.  I  regret,  sir.  that  I  have  an 
engagement  with  my  wife,  who  Is  not  In  very 
good  health. 

Senator  Bbandei.ee    N'.x    if  i  niiiv  proceed 
without  Interruption,  which  breaks  the  con- 
tinuity of  my  thought  and  uses  a  great  deal 
of  time.  I  will  be  through  In  a  very  few  min- 
utes. .•\s  I  underst-and  tJie  President,  his  con- 
struction of  article  10  Is  tjiat  If  the  council 
considers  the  question  of  external  aggression 
upon    a   member   ni   the   league,    we   having 
signed   this   treaty   with  article   10   in  it.  in 
which  we  undertake  to  preserve  against  ex- 
ternal  aggression   the  territorial  integrity  of 
all  .•n>"ml>'r";  ..f  -he  league   cm  -hen  sav.  It  Is 
a  moral  question  into  which  the  element  of 
Judgment    enters    and    we,    considering    our 
judgment  binding  at  the  time,  do  not  care 
to  agree  to  the  recommendation  of  the  coun- 
cil   If  every  member  of  the  leagtie  is  at  lib- 
erty to  take  that  view  of  it«  monil  and  legal 
obligations    under    article    10,    and    declines 
to  do  wh.it  the  council   recommends,  and  If 
It  Is  known  in  .idvance  that  that  Is  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  article  10  by  those  who 
framed  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me— and  this 
18    merely    mv   opinion— that    the    terror    to 
wrongdoers    by    what    Is    hoped    to    be    the 
umted.  concerted  action  of  the  members  of 
the  league  In  the  concentration  of  its  powers 
to  suppress  the  wrongdoer  will  have  the  etfect 
that   the   President   thinks  it  will.   In  other 
words,  I  do  not   'hlnk  that   Germany  would 
have  refrained  from  war  if  she  had  known 
that  article  10  was  In  existence. 
Article  10  says: 

Tn  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  In  rase 
of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  .iggresslon, 
the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfllled," 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  Is  an  obliga- 
tion in  a  contract,  and  I  know  of  but  one 
way  to  perform  an  obligation  that  vou  have 
contracted  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  per- 
form It.  I  do  not  think  that  It  admits  of  anv 
qualifications  after  you  sign  the  treaty.  I 
want  to  call  attention  also  to  the  lact  that 
the  external  aggression  which  we  undertake. 
If  we  sign  this  treaty,  to  repel  ur  guarantee 
against  Is  not  .stated  In  tJie  treatv  .it  all  to 
be  an  unwarranted  iggresslon  I  wish  to  ask 
the  President,  if  the  league  were  In  e.xl.stence 
and  Hungary  and  Rouinania  Aere  members 
of  It,  .uid  Rouinania  were  In  the  position  she 
now  is,  having  raided  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Hungary  and  marched  through  Its 
capital  and  occupied  it,  and  the  council,  as 
its  duty  would  be  under  the  covenant,  con- 
sidered what  was  best  'o  be  done  and  advised 
us  to  send  immediately  to  ':-ooperaie  with 
them  100. oou  men  whether  we  would  be  at 
liberty  to  discuss  whether  we  were  morally 
bound  by  article  10  of  the  covenant  and  de- 
cline to  send  the  men,  and.  If  we  were,  could 
we  do  It  without  risking  being  called  an 
"international  slacker"  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league? 

The  President  Senator,  .since  you  have 
made  the  case  a  concrete  one  I  am  afraid  I 
ought  not  to  answer  It,  because  It  Involves 
a  Judgment  as  between  Roumarua  and  Hun- 
gary 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  withdraw  the  names 
of  the  two  countries,  and  ;issume  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The   President.  Let   me  say   that   I  take  it 


from  the  home  Government;  and.  In  the 
second  place  we  are  to  exercise  it  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  action  of  the 
council,  makes  his  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress Then,  Congress  Is  to  exercl.se  its  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  the  Instructions 
of  the  Executive  to  our  member  of  the  coun- 
cil were  well  founded,  and  whether  the  case 
is  one  of  distinct  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  that  each 
member  of  the  council,  as  you  say.  acting 
under  instructions  from  Its  home  Govern- 
ment, including  our  representative  on  the 
council,  should  think,  for  Instance,  that 
Roumania  was  entirely  right  In  some  Inva- 
sion of  Hungary,  and  public  sentiment  was 
that  way.  but  that  our  Government  tn- 
atructed  our  representative  to  vote  with  the 
foreiitn  members  of  the  council  to  support 
Hungary— suppose  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  other  members  and  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  In  favor  of  Roumania,  what 
sort  of  a  position  would  we  be  In  to  fulfill 
our  guaranty? 

The  President.  In  order  to  answer  that 
question  I  must  eo  a  little  bit  afield.  In  tlie 
lirst  place,  I  understand  that  lirtlcle  to  mean 
•hat  no  nation  l.s  at  liberty  to  Invade  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  another.  That  does  not 
mean  to  invade  for  purposes  of  warfare,  but 
to  impair  the  territorial  Integrity  of  another 
nation  Its  territorial  integrity  Is  not  de- 
stroyed by  .irmed  intervention;  It  is  de- 
.stroyed  by  the  retention  of  territory,  bv 
•aklng  terrltorv  :iway  from  It;  that  Inipalrs 
Its  territorial  integrity.  I  understand  the 
covenant  to  mean  that  that  Is  In  no  case 
permissible  by  the  .ictlon  of  a  single  nation 
.Igalnst  another;  that  there  Is  only  one  per- 
nUsslble  methcKl  .md  that  is.  If  territorial 
arrangements  .ae  unsatisfactory,  that  they 
should  lie  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  through  the  league  .md  that  then  the 
league  should  exercise  such  rights  as  It  may 
he  able  to  exercise  for  a  readjustment  of 
boundaries. 

I  believe  that  territorial  iggresslon.  In  the 
sense  of  territorial  .-apture,  is,  by  the  word- 
ing of  the  .act.  made  illeeltlmate. 

Senator  Branpegee  The  words  are  not  "ter- 
ritorial aggression."  but  "external  aggres- 
sion." 

The  President  But  it  says  the  preservation 
of  its  territorial  integrity  against  external 
aggression. 

.Senator  Bra-ndecif  Suppose  'he  external 
aceressor.  having  gotten  within  the  territory 
of  the  .iKgre.ssee    .stavs  there' 

The  Pre.sident.  Then  that  impairs  the  ter- 
ritorial   integrity. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Certainly:  and  then  on 
a  call  by  the  council  for  us  to  perform  our 
international  contract  under  article  10.  if 
Congress  does  not  favor  performing  It,  vou 
think  we  would  not  be  subject  to  criticism 
by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  Oh.  we  mijht  be  subject  to 
criticism;  but  I  think  Congress  would  he  at 
liberty  to  form  its  own  Judgment  its  to  the 
circumstances. 

Senator  Branpecec.  I  agree  with  you  en- 
tirely, and  under  our  Constitution  Congress 
would   h  've  to  do  scj 

The  President.  Yes;  that  is  understood  by 
ill. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Of  course;  but  I  am 
.Lssuniing  if  the  council  should  advise  u.s  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  md  Congress  refused 
to  do  it  and  If  every  nation's  representative 
.issembly  can  do  the  same  thing.  It  seems 
to  me  like  a  rope  of  sand  and  not  an  effec- 


tive tribunal  which  would  result  in  promot- 
ing peace. 

The  President.  The  reason  I  do  not  agree 
with  you.  Senator,  is  that  I  do  not  think 
such  ii  refusal  would  likely  often  occur.  I 
believe  it  would  be  only  upon  the  gravest 
grounds — and  in  case  Congress  Is  right,  I 
am  indifferent  to  foreign  criticism. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Of  course,  we  would 
always  think  we  were  right,  I  assume.  Now. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  article  15. 
I  do  this  simply  because  you  think  all  these 
provisions  are  clear,  and  I  want  to  say  in 
that  connection  that  we  had  Mr.  Miller,  who 
described  himself  ;is  the  technical  exp)ert  or 
adviser  to  the  American  Peace  Commission, 
especially.  1  think,  on  questions  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  President.  The  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandecee.  We  liad  him  before  our 
committee,  .ind  he  answered  this  question, 
that  I  .im  about  to  ask.  in  three  different 
ways,  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  get  much 
information  from  him;  and  he  promised  to 
uke  it  under  advisement  and  to  give  us 
ills  considered  opinion,  but  he  has  not  done 
so.  Now.  article  15,  in  the  last  two  para- 
graphs   provides: 

"The  council  may  In  any  case  under  this 
article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  .such  request  be  made  within  14  days 
alter  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
council. 

"In  any  c.^.se  referred  to  the  assembly,  .ill 
the  provisions  of  this  .:rtlcle  and  of  :.rticle 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
coun.'ll  shall  apply  to  tl.e  a.ctlon  and  powers 
of  the  a:;semb;y.  provided  that  a  report  made 
by  ihe  .sssembly.  if  concurred  m  by  the 
representatives  of  those  members  of  the 
leaeue  represented  on  the  council  .ind  of  a 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league, 
exclusive  In  each  case  of  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the 
same  force  as  a  report  bv  the  council  con- 
curred In  by  all  the  members  thereof  other 
th.in  the  representatives  of  "iie  or  more  of 
the  parties  to  'he  dispute   ' 

Now.  In  the  first  place.  It  savs  "represented 
on  the  council  ar.d  of  a  majorltv  of  the 
other  members  of  ^he  '.eacue  "  Does  th,".t 
mean  "hat  the  various  member:  of  "he  ]eas;ue 
have  got  to  act  upon  that  as  separate  Gov- 
ernments or  does  It  meTn  'he  representa- 
tives of  the  other  members  of  the  leagii?? 

The  President.  I  cio  'lot  quite  understand 
that  question 

-Ser.ntor  BRANDFcrF  It  says  : 

•A  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  con- 
curred in  by  the  representatives  of  those 
me.mbers  of  the  league  represented  on  the 
council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league." 

Does  that  mean  there  and  a  majority  of 
the  other  representatives  of  members  of  the 
league  ii;  the  .issemljly"'^ 

The  President.  Yes:  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandecee.  But  It  does  not  say 
so.  It  leaves  ;t  as  -hough  the  members  of  the 
league  could  act  independently  of  their  rep- 
reseiitatives  and  the  assembly. 

Tiie  Pkesident.  Oh.  :.o 

Senator    Brandecee 
what  you  say. 

The  President.  Yes; 

Senator    Brandecee. 


I    assume    it    means 


I  .issurae  that. 
Very   well.    Now, 


the 


question;  Supposing  there  were  a  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  that  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  known  as  the  United 
Kingdom — England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales — as  to  some  right  of  one  of  our  ships 
to  enter  an  English  port,  for  instance,  and 
that  dispute  should  come  before  the  council, 
and,  tipon  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  It 
should  be  removed  to  the  assembly.  The  arti- 
cle I  have  Just  read  provides  for  a  report  con- 
curred In  "exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute." 
The  President.  Yes. 


Senator  Brandecee.  Now.  all  the  tclf- 
governlng  colonies  of  England,  or  at  least 
five  of  them,  have  a  vote  In  the  assembly, 
and  the  British  Empire  .ilso  has  a  vote.  I 
assume  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  which  I 
have  supposed,  of  course,  the  United  States 
would  be  excluded  from  voting,  as  Oeing  .i 
party  to  the  dispute;  and  1  .issume  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  would  be  excluded,  but  I  am  ii-A 
sure. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  .is- 
sume. 

Senator  Brandecee.  EK")  you  assume  ,.!so 
that  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Can. id. t.  .a:d 
India  would  be  excluded? 

The  President.  They  are  parts  ui  ihe  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Senator  Brandecee.  They  are  parts  if  tlie 
British  Empire,  but  are  they  jiarties  lo  the 
dispute  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  arisen 
between  us  and  England? 

The  President.  I  admit.  Senator,  that  that 
Is  a  complicated  question;  but  my  Judgment 
about  It  Is  quite  clear.  I  think  I  can  yive  one 
Instead  of  three  answers. 
Senator  Brandecee.  Yes. 
The  President,  Disputes  can  arise  only 
through  the  Governments  which  have  inter- 
national representation.  In  other  words. 
diplomatically  speaking,  there  Is  only  one 
"British  Empire."  The  parts  of  it  are  but 
pieces  of  the  whole.  The  dispute,  therefore. 
In  the  case  you  have  supposed,  would  be  be- 
tween the  United  States  as  a  diplomatic  unit 
and  the  British  Empire  as  a  diplomatic  unit 
That  Is  the  only  ground  upon  which  the 
two  nations  could  deal  with  one  anoiher. 
whether  by  way  of  dispute  or  agreement 
Therefore,  I  have  assumed,  and  confidently 
assumed,  that  the  representatives  of  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  would  be  excluded. 

Senator  Bhandegee.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  only  fair,  and  I  would  assume  tliat; 
but  Mr.  Miller  answered  that  question  by 
saying,  first,  that  he  was  In  doubt;  secondly, 
that  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be 
excluded,  because  they  were  not  parties  to  the 
dispute;  and  then,  third,  that  they  would  be 
excluded  because  they  were  parts  of  the 
British  Empire;  and  If  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
commission  was  that  much  confused.  I  icel 
that  I  need  not  apologize  for  being  confused 
myself. 

The  Prestoent.  No;  but  the  comnils=ion  was 
not  confused. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  say  this;  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  when  Mr.  Miller 
testified.  The  fact  Is  that  while  it  is  tech- 
nically true,  as  the  President  says,  that  the 
British  self-governing  colonies  deal  dlploma- 
tlcally  through  the  British  foreign  (-ffice,  it  is 
only  true  in  a  most  technical  sense.  They  are 
absolutely  autonomous,  even  in  their  diplo- 
matic dealings,  as  to  matters  that  attect  them. 
For  Instance,  I  remember  when  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement  was  negotiated  In  1911 
the  delegates  sent  to  negotiate  the  agreement 
were  from  Canada.  Great  Britain  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  hearings  or  conferences  at  all,  and 
In  every  sense  Canada  was  Just  as  autono- 
mous In  conducting  her  international  nego- 
tiations as  she  would  have  been  If  she  had 
been  an  absolutely  Independent  Government 
The  President.  Yes;  but  this  you  see.  Sen- 
ator, Is  a  combination  of  definite  Govern- 
ments that  have  definite  international  rela- 
tions with  each  other. 

Senator  Knox.  But  the  fact  that  you  give 
representation  to  Canada  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  other  autonomous  self- 
governing  British  colonies  rather  contradicts 
the  Idea,  does  It  not,  that  they  are  one 
Government? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir;  because  In 
making  up  the  constitution  of  the  council 
it  was  provided,  to  speak  with  technical  ac- 
curacy, that  the  five  principal  allied  or  as- 
sociated Governments  should  each  have  one 
representative  in  the  league;  and  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  treaty  itself  those 


powers  are  eniunerated,  and  among  others 
is  the  British  Empire.  "The  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,"  I  think,  is  the  technical  term. 
Therefore  their  unity  is  established  by  their 
representation  In  the  council. 

Senator  Brandecee,  Mr  President,   I   read 

from  the  treaty 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to   ask,   if   I 

may,  what  function  do  these  five  Dominions 

of  the  British  Empire  have  in  the  assembly? 

The  President.  None,  except  the   general 

powers  of  the  assembly  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Tliey  have  votes  in  the 
assembly? 

The  President.  Tliey  have  votes,  but  :n  a 
matter  Involving  the  British  Empire,  they 
would  have  but  one  vote  among  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  all  other  matters, 
tliey  would  each  have  one  vote? 
The  PRESIDENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  want  to  call  the 
President's  attention  to  the  first  page  of  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  which  says,  after  the 
preamble  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  the 
condition  existing  being  replaced  by  a  Just 
and  durable  peace,  "For  this  purpose,  the 
high  contracting  parties  represented  as  fol- 
lows," and  then  it  names  them,  and  In  the 
list  IS  "His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 
Emperor  of  India,  by  his  duly  accredited  of- 
ficials, and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  Dominion 
of  South  Africa,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land." etc.  Now,  they  are  'high  contracting 
parties"? 

Tlie  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  .'^nd  if  one  of  thotc 
high  contracting  parties  lias  a  dispute  wltii 
another  of  the  iiigh  contracting  parties,  by 
wh.u  Inference  are  other  high  contracting 
p.irties  made  parties  to  the  dispute? 
The  President    I   think  by  the  inference 

tliat  I  thought  I  established,  sir 

Senator  Brandecee.  But.  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  sav  so.  it  does  not  ."^ay  that  these 
Ijartics,  the  self-governing  British  colonies, 
shall  be  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
deliberations  liecau.se  'hey  may  iiave  some 
i.iterest  in  the  controversy. 
The  President   No. 

Senator  Brandecee.  They  must  be  parties 
to  the  dispute.  Now.  if  we  have  a  dispute 
with  England  about  the  right  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship  to  enter  ..n  English  port,  how  can 
:t  be  said  tl.at  New  Zealand  cr  .Australia  is  a 
jjarty  to  tint  th.-^jjute? 

The  President.  Because.  Senator,  m  case  of 
tl4e  worst  comsiifT  to  the  worst,  and  war  en- 
.■-uine.  we  would  be  at  war  with  all  of  them. 
Senator  Bra.n&egee.  It  may  be  that  a 
blunder  has  been  made  in  creating  such  a 
situation.  It  would  not  be  determinative,  in 
my  opinion. 

Now,  on  page  7  of  the  print  that  I  have, 
wMoh  is  Senate  Document  No.  49,  Sixty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session,  the  last  thing  in  the 
treaty  is  this  statement; 

"From  the  comlni;  into  force  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. 
From  that  moment  and  subject  to  the  prc- 
Msior.s  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  with 
Germany,  and  with  any  of  the  German 
States,  will  be  resumed  by  the  allied  and 
..ssociated  powers." 

The  treaty  itself  provides  that  when  Ger- 
many and  three  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  have  ratified  the  treaty  it  has  come 
into  iorce. 

The  President.  As  between  those  parties. 
Senator  Brandecee.  It  does  not  say  so. 
The  President.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  think 
it  does. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Here  It  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. [Handing  pamphlet  to  the  President  1 
I  have  read  it.  and  there  is  no  such  language 
in  it  that  I  can  discover. 

The  President.  No;  not  the  part  that  you 
read;  I  did  not  irean  that;  but  In  the  part 
where    the    provlsioi*    is    referred    to    about 
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ratiflcatlon    by    Germany    and    three   of 
principal  allied  <ind   is«oclated  powers. 

Senator  Brandcgee.  I  nave  read  that  with 
some  care,    ind   I  have  not  seen  It. 

.Senator  Knox  TTie  ;an,fuage  to  which  the 
President  refers  l.s  the  (-oncludln^  parai?T.«ph 
of  the  treaty,  .md  It  provides  that  when  the 
proce8.s  of  ratification  .shall  h.ive  been  com- 
pleted Dy  Germany  and  any  three  powers,  the 
treaty  .^hall   come   into   force. 

The  Pre.sident    As  oetween  them. 

set.ator  K.vox  No.  I  Oeg  your  pardon,  Mr 
Pres.dent  In  a  subsequent  clause  dealing 
witii  what  I  think  Is  an  entirely  different 
matter — that  Is.  the  adjustments  as  between 
the  nations,  not  adju.itmenta  ,is  between  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany — 
It  cumes  Into  force  whenever  the  railflcatlona 
are  made  but  If  you  wli;  take  the  body  of 
the  treaty  yuu  will  tlnd  that  everything  that 
Germ.iny  Is  to  do  is  'o  oe  done  wunln  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  after  the  ratification 
h.is  be-'n  m.tde:  and  a  i-ert-iln  number  of 
months  afterwards  she  Is  to  demobilize,  give 
up  ner  ships,  and  do  ail  things  'hat  will 
njalce  her  practically  a  noncomnatant,  within 
a  number  of  days  after  ratltlcatlon  by  three 
of  the  powers,  so  she  is  either  at  peace  with 
the  world,  or  she  is  only  partially  at  peace 
With  the  vwofld  and  as  the  requirements  of 
the  treaty  ara  speclhc  that  she  Is  to  go  out 
"t  'he  war  business  ilTjge'hpr  fh^r"  is  i 
conclusive  inference  In  my  mind  that  she  Is 
a",  pe.tce  with  the  world  when  those  three 
ratine. I'lons  have  been  made 

The  President.  I  can  not  agree  with  you 
there  Tou  see  the  theory  is  this.  That  when 
three  of  the  principal  allied  and  .associated 
powers  ratify  this  treaty.  Germany  having 
ratified  :"  then  the  treaty  is  In  force;  that 
Is  to  sav  she  has  then  engaged  u>  do  the 
things  provided  in  the  treaty,  and  her  en- 
gagement 13  with  those  three  powers,  among 
the  rest,  and  she  must  tlien  proceed  to  do 
What  she  n.ts  promised,  but  it  does  not 
establish  peace  between  her  and  other 
countries 

Sena-  r  K^<  I  -hink  that  language 
shows  that  :t  estaoiishes  peace  and  provides 
for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  all  other 
relations  with  Germany  I  intend,  within  a 
short  time,  to  try  to  make  my  views  upon 
that  clear 

The  PsEstDEN"    Yes 

senator  Br.xndecee.  I  went  into  that  ques- 
tion rather  thoroughly — "from  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of 
war  win  terminate  '  Then  It  says.  'From  that 
moment,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  o: 
this  treaty,  official  relations  with  Germany 
and  with  any  of  the  Germ. in  -Stites  will  be 
resumed  bv  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  ■  which  I  assume  means  all  of  them. 

Now.  to  revert  to  another  point.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, have  you  any  knowledge — and  I  ask 
1.1  these  questions,  of  course,  subject  to  your 
determination  as  to  whether  it  Is  proper 
for  you  to  answer  'hem.  or  to  make  any  state- 
ment about  'hem     — 

The  PRESIDE. NT   Yes 

senator  Br.\.miei;ee.  .\re  the  .Austrian.  Bul- 
garian, .ind  Turkish  treaties,  which  I  assume 
are  in  prooei^s  of  being  madt 

The  President   Yes. 

^senator  Br.\nueoee  (continuing).  Inter- 
twined wi'h  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  as  is  the  treaty  with  Germany? 

The  Preside.nt  The  covenant  ot  the  league 
constitutes  a  part  of  each  of  those  rre^itles. 

3enatA.'r  Br.xndegee  Would  you  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  state  what  percentage  of  progress 
they  have  made  up  to  the  present  time,  or 
how  nearly  completed  they  are' 

The  President  I  'hlnk  they  are  all  prac- 
tically completed,  Senator,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  debatable  questions  of  territori- 
al bound. iries 

Senator  Brandecee.  Inasmuch  as  our  Con- 
stitution providea  that  treaties  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 


ent, do  you  think  that  It  Is  constitutional 
for  us  to  approve  the  Franco- American  treaty 
which  provides  that  before  11  goes  Into  op- 
eration- -or  substantially.  I  would  say.  before 
It  goes  Into  operation — it  must  secure  the 
approval  of  the  council  of  the  league  of 
nations'' 

Tlie  President  Why  yes;  we  can  consent 
We  have  the  sovereign  right  to  consent  to 
any  process  that  we  choose  surely 

Senator  BRANUECin;  We  have  the  right  to 
consent,  but  of  course  the  Senate  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  ratify  the  treaty,  ne- 
gi.>tlated  and  pre.sented  by  the  Executive;  but 
my  p<ilnt  is,  have  we  i  right  tn  provide  that 
In  addition  to  the  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  making  of  a  valid  treaty  there 
shall  also  be  required  the  coiusent  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  the 
Constitution  was  not  aware  ol  ■ 

The  Presidenv  If  that  Is  a  part  of  the 
treaty:  yes.  I  'hlnk  we  iiave 

Senator  BRANorcEE  But  you  do  not  think 
that  the  treaty  can  in  any  way  amend  the 
Constitution  or  the  constitutional  require- 
ments for  t'xecutlng  a  treaty 

The  Pre.sident.  No 

Senator  Branoegee.  Then  by  what  process 
of  ratiocination  do  you  .issiune  that  the 
treaty  can  compel  the  consent  of  the  council 
before  this  covenant  Is  approved  ' 

The  President  Suppose  you  would  deter- 
mine that  when  any  group  of  nations  adopted 
a  treaty  then  we  could  adopt  the  treatv  that 
contained  certain  provisions  that  we  wished 
to  put  in.  and  to  make  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  other  nations  in  the  group.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  Is  an  entirely  analogous  c.ise. 
In  other  words  I  am  assuming  that  we  adopt 
the  treaty  with  Germany  In  that  eiise  we  will 
be  members  of  the  league  We  arc  in  effect 
saying  that  we  have  become  members  of  the 
league.  If  the  council  of  the  league  accepts 
this  we  agree  to  put  it  In  force.  It  Is  a  means 
of  being  consistent  with  the  thing  that  we 
have  already  done  in  becoming  a  member 
of  the  league 

Senator  URANDEC.tr;  I  get  your  viewpoint 
about  that.  Now.  do  you  think  It  Is  wise 
for  us  to  .ulopt  the  Franco-American  treaty 
which  in  substance  provides  that  we  can  not 
denounce  it  tmtll  the  council  of  the  league 
of  nations  gives  us  permission  to  do  so  or 
agrees  to  denounce  it. 

The  President  I  do.  Senator.  I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  with  regard  to  our  historical 
relations  with  Prance,  and  also  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  her  own  sense  of  danger, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  one  ot  the  handsom- 
est  acts  ut  history  to  enter  into  that 

Senator  Branoegee.  I  leel  just  .is  cordially 
toward  her  heroic  conduct  .is  anybody  can. 
But  that  was  not  the  question.  The  question 
was  whether  it  was  wise  to  so  tie  ourselves 
to  any  foreign  nation  as  that  we  never  -ould 
repudiate — I  will  not  use  the  word  repudi- 
ate'— can  never  cancel  our  treaties  without 
due  notice,  without  the  consent  of  .i  body 
not  yet  created. 

The  President  Of  course  I  am  assuming 
that  booy  will  be  created  betore  we  adopt 
the  Franco- .American  treaty,  and  in  'hat 
case  that  provision  that  you  are  alluding  to  Is 
onlv  a  completion  of  the  Idea  of  the  treaty, 
namely,  .as  I  have  been  quoted  .as  saying, 
this  IS  an  agreement  on  our  part  to  antici- 
pate the  advice  of  the  council  of  the  leapue. 
as  we  shall  take  such  and  such  measures  to 
defend  Prance.  Inasmuch  iis  we  are  antici- 
pating that,  we  are  .issuming  the  action 
of  the  league,  and  therefore  it  is  with  the 
league  and  Its  actU.n  'hat  the  whole  matter 
IS  bound  up.  and  I  think  that  the  provision 
you  allude  to.  therefore.  Is  consistent  and 
almost  logically  neces!^ary 

Senator  Brandecee.  Well.  now.  Inasmuch  as 
you  have  stiUed  in  your  message-  and  I  have 
of  course  agreed  to  it  and  have  no  doubt 
that  It  IS  true — that  the  Franco-American 
treaty   Is  only  designed  for  temporary   pur- 


P'>ses.  the  defense  of  France  until  the  league 
says  that  it  Is  competent  to  do  it.  or  words 
I  '  that  effect     - 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandecee  Would  It  not  be  the 
part  of  prudence  for  us  to  include  m  the 
Franco- American  treaty.  If  it  should  he  rati- 
fied, a  provision  that  It  shall  have  some 
time  limit  put  upon  it.  that  It  shall  exist  tor 
not  more  than  lu  years,  say.  I  assume  If  the 
leattuf  is  ever  ijoing  to  be  effective  to  pre- 
serve the  terrlturlai  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  us  various  members,  it  will 
be  in  the  course  of  10  years,  and  there  Is  no 
objection  to  having  some  time  limit  on  the 
treaty 

The  President  Only  a  psychological  objec- 
tion, the  sentiment  between  the  two  coun- 
tries 

Senator  Brandegit  T^^e  other  alternative  is 
to  guarantee  it  l('re\er  or  until  the  council 
of  the  leaeue  loo.sens  us  from  it,  Is  It  not? 

The  Pr.ESiDFNT  Yes;  when  the  council  of 
the  league  will  exist,  among  other  uses  should 
be  'hat  the  whole  International  Influence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  man- 
aitomeni  of  all  these  things  will  be  present 
there   to   bntit;  about   this  rearrangement. 

Senator  Branoegee  Yes:  I  understand  that. 
But  the  fad  that  we  have  a  \oxe  to  loose 
ourselves  does  not  help  us.  as  unanimous  ac- 
tion is  required  by  nine  gentlemen,  raiy  one 
of  whom  ran  pre'.ent  'js 

The  Pre.sident.  No.  Senator;  but  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  the  different  countries  In 
that  council  will  be  such.  If  I  may  Judge,  that 
those  things  may  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Brandecee.  That  Is  an  optimistic 
view  to  take,  ii  you  will  pardon  my  opinion 
about  it. 

The  President.  Perhaps  It  Is. 

Senator  BRAJiDECEE.  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  era  of  good  feel- 
ing which  exists  between  the  allied  and  iisso- 
ciated  powers  after  their  common  experi- 
ence and  suffering  'n  this  great  wax  may  not 
always  exist.  In  view  of  future  commercial 
contests  and  separate  Interests  of  different 
nationalities  which  may  occur  In  the  future, 
and  what  some  of  us  feel  Is  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  in  making  these  definite  Interna- 
tional engagements,  which  we  are  wisely  de- 
termined to  carry  out  In  good  faith  If  we 
should  make  them,  and  we  feel  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  understand  exactly  the  obliga- 
tions we  are  to  be  held  to  before  we  affix  our 
signature,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
-igree  to  that. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandecee.  I  want  to  .isk  you  a 
word  or  two  about  this  so-called  American 
draft.  The  .Vmerican  draft  of  the  league 
which  was  .=ent  to  us  in  respwnse  to  Senate 
resolution  was  the  draft  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  .American  commission  to  the 
conference  .ibroad^ 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandecee.  It  was  the  draft  which 
wa.s  submitted  by  you  as  the  head  of  the 
American  commission  to  the  .Amerlc.an  com- 
mission. Is  that  correct? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  it  was  done 
as  all  other  things  of  this  .sort  were  don? 
over  there.  We  circulated  the  draft  among 
the  representatives  of  the  14  States  who  were 
represented  In  the  general  league  of  nations, 
and  they  had  10  days  or  more  to  examine  It 
I  also  submitted  It  to  my  colleagues,  not 
for  my  formal  discussion  but  In  order  to 
have  their  opinion  if  they  chose  to  express 
it.  Then  when  the  commission  got  down  to 
Its  real  work  they  appointed  a  committee. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Of  the  commission? 

The  President.  No;  of  two  officers  of  the 
commission  Well,  they  did  form  a  committee, 
but  that  committee  employed  the  services  of 
two  technical  advisers.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of 
fhein  .ind  Mr.  Hurst — not  the  Mr.  Hurst  thnt 
Mr.  Miller  mentioned. 

-■Senator  Brandecee  He  gave  his  Initials  as 
CJ.B. 
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The  President.  I  have  forgotten  the 
Initials. 

Senator  Brandecee.  He  said  he  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  British  State  Department. 

The  President.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  able  man. 
He  was  on  the  general  drafting  committee  of 
tlie  treaty,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  the  various 
(ioouments  that  we  have  been  reading  and 
iliscusslng  .iiid  made  a  combined  draft  and 
'.t  '.vas  that  combined  draft  which  was  the 
^ubJect  of  formal  discussion  and  amendment 
.ind  additi.ai  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandecee.  And  that  was  the  com- 
bined draft,  the  one  that  you  sent  to  us  the 
■  ther  day? 

The  President.  No;  Secretary  Lansing  was 
tsked  lor  it 

The  Chairman  It  was  a  composite  draft. 
It  came  in  yesterday. 

.-Senator  Brandecee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
did  not  know  ..bout  it.  Was  there  any  draft, 
no  matter  how  incomplete,  any  skeleton  draft 
or  enumer.ition  cr  substance  for  a  draft  for 
the  so-called  .American  plan  for  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  which  you  took  with 
you  from  this  .-ountry  or  was  prepared  over 
there  by  you? 

The  President.  Only  the  one  that  I  referred 
to  earlier  in  this  conference.  Senator,  when 
I  had  taken  the  Phillimore  report  as  more 
or  '.ess  of  a  Ijasis  of  my  work. 

senator    Brandecee.    That    was    the    only 
tiling  that  you  had  In  the  nature  of  a  skeleton 
draft  when  you  left  the  vountry? 
The  Phe.'^ident.  Yes. 

Senafjr  Brandecee.  Did  the  Phillimore 
draft  ■:  r  report,  -vvhatever  the  i)roper  term 
may  be.  "ontain  ..nythlng  like  what  Is  now 
article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league? 
The  Prf.sibent,  I  do  not  remember. 
Senator  Brant'Egee.  You  do  not  remember 
whether  there  was  anything  like  that  in  that? 
The  President  Let  nie  s-ay  this  in  regard  to 
article  10.  I  i.elieve  this  to  be  part  of  the 
history  of  It.  It  is  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Early  'in  my  adniinlstratlon.  as  I  think  many 
of  the  members  know.  I  tried  to  get  the 
American  Stales,  the  States  of  Central  and 
south  America,  to  jcln  with  us  in  an  Arrange- 
ment in  wh.ch  a  phrase  like  this  constituted 
the  kernel,  that  '.ve  guaranteed  to  each  other 
•errito.-lal  Integrity  ..nd  political  independ- 
ence. "Under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment" was  pHiiod  'V.  "tT*  "nsp.  But  that  Is 
another  matter.  As  I  represented  to  them  nt 
that  time.  :t  was  a  desire  on  my  part  at  any 
rate  to  show  the  way  to  them  of  keeping 
things  steady  and  preventing  the  kind  ol 
:;Sgrcssion  they  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  subject  of  the 
NUcrara  conference? 

Senator  Brandecee.  The  -A.  B.  C.  powers. 
The  President.  I  do  not  think  It  was  dis- 
cussed there.  Senator.  We  discussed  It  diplo- 
matically. 

The  Chairman.  It  was   taken   up  at  that 

time? 

The  President.  It  was  taken  up  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Who  was  the  author  of 
article  10? 

The  Premtjent.  I  suppose  I  wcs  as  much  as 

an  V  body. 

Senator  Brandecee.  And  you  recommend 
It  to  your  fellow  American  commissioners? 

The  Phesident.  Yes. 


stances  did  we  vote  at  all  I  presided  and 
the  final  form  was  this.  "If  there  are  no  ob- 
jections we  will  regard  that  as  .iccepted." 

Senator  Brandecee.  As  we  say  in  the  Sen- 
ate, "without  objection  it  is  agreed  to" 

The  Phesident.  Yes;  and  th.it  is  the  way 
the  whole  thing  was  agreed  to 

Senator  Brandecee.  Did  these  commissions 
to  which  the  plenary  conference  delegated 
certain  subjects  to  prepare  report,s  upon  h;ive 
any  coordination  with  each  other?  Did  each 
commlsalon  know  what  the  other  commLs- 
slons  were  doing? 

The  Phesident.  No;  the  hubjects  were  too 
unlike. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Was  there  any  debate 
on  the  completed  draft  of  the  coven.mt  cf 
the  leag:ue  of  nations  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  plenary  council  Just  before  you  came 
over  in  March? 

The  President.  Yes;   there  were  speeches. 
Senator  Brandecee.  I  do  not  call  thc«e  de- 
bates. I  read  that  there  were  no  debates  as 
to    what    each    particular    government    de- 
manded. 

The  President.  No;  because  there  were  so 
many  of  those  represented,  and  they  had  all 
been  canvassed  in  the  proce,';s  .if  lormula- 
tlon. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Vou  replied  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  requestlne;  a  coin-  of  a  let- 
ter of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  which  was  also 

signed  by  Secretary  Lansing 

The  President.  And  Mr.  White. 
Senator  Brandecee.  And  Mr.  White — you 
stated,  if  I  recollect,  in  substance,  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of 
it  but  for  the  fact  that  Gen.  Bliss  had 
mentioned  the  names  of  certain  Govern- 
ments and  you  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
delicacy  not' to  make  it  public.  Would  It  not 
be  possible  to  furnish  us  with  the  general 
drift  of  the  arguments,  leaving  out  the 
names  of  the  Governments,  etc.^ 

The  Preshjent.  There  was  not  any  ..rgu- 
ment.  He  said  flatly  that  it  was  unjust.  It 
was  not  a  reason. 

Senator  Brandecee.  It  was  .in  opinion. 
The  President.  An  opinion. 
Senator  Brandecee.  A  conclusion 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  that. 
you   agreed.   Mr.   President,   did   you   not? 

The  President.  Senator.  I  do  not  think  I 
ought    to   say   any   more   than   I   have   said. 
Senator  Brandecee.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to 
ask  anything  more. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
read  into  the  record  these  two  paragraphs 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  ask 


cessity  IS  there  for  any  other  special  treaty 
with  Prance? 

The  President.  To  meet  the  possibility  of 
delay  in  action  on  the  i>art  of  the  council  ot 
the  league. 

Senator  McCumbfr  But  the  agreement  of 
section  10  comes  into  effect,  does  It  not.  the 
moment  we  adopt  the  treaty? 

The  PRE.SIDENT.  Yes:  but  the  council  h  is 
to  act  .-.nd  formulate  its  advice,  and  then 
tlie  several  Governments  have  to  act  and 
f.irin  their  judgment  upon  that  advice. 

.Seiiator  McCi-'Mber.  Do  you  not  think  ui,- 
;ier  the  i)rcfent  situation  that  that  could 
be  done  a.s  (luickly  as  Germany  could  get 
re.Tdv  for  a  second  war  on  France? 

The  President.  Oh,  as  quickly  as  she  could 
get  ready,  yes;  but  not  as  quickly  as  slie 
could  act  after  she  trot  ready. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Mr  President,  tlie 
situation  is  this:  If  Germany  has  surren- 
dered lier  navy,  demobilized  her  army,  and 
been  shorn  of  large  portions  of  her  territory; 
if  we  have  no  demand  lor  reparation  or  In- 
demnity against  her;  if,  as  you  stated  m 
your  addresses  to  the  Congress,  the  war  is 
over;  if  there  is  no  lighting  going  on;  if 
Germany  has  signed  the  peace  treaty,  and 
you  have  slcned  the  peace  .reaty;  if,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  condition  of  peace,  and  only  the 
loint  resolution  of  Congress  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  a  year  ago — if  that  is  all  so,  is 
there  no  way  by  which  the  conditloii  of 
peace  which  actually  exists  can  be  made 
legally  effective  except  by  the  :idoptlon  of 
the  proposed  treaty? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  would  .',ay  that 
there  Is  no  way  which  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  adopt  which  separates  ms.  ,n  <leallng  wltli 
Germany,  from  those  with  whom  we  were 
a.ssociated  during  the  '.var 
.Sen.it.ir  BnANDECEE,  Why? 
The  Presuien't,  Because  I  th.nk  th.it  is  a 
moral  union  which  'vve  are  not  at  liberty  to 
break. 

Senator  Brandfcee.  If  we  have  rescued  our 
fellow  belligerents  irom  the  German  peril 
voluntarily  and  without  .iny  charge,  and  if 
we  prefer  not  to  have  any  entanglements  ^  r 
connections  with  European  powers,  but  'o 
pursue  f'tir  course  as  we  did  beffire  the  war, 
where  is  the  moral  obligation  to  merge  our- 
selves with  Europe  forever? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  construe  It  as 
merging  ourselves,  but  I  do  think  we  are 
under  the  plainest  moral  obligation  to  join 
v.'ith  ^.ur  a.ssoclates  in  imposing  certain  con- 
ditions of  peace  on  Germanv. 

Senator  Brandecee  Even  if  v:e  ratify  the 
German  so-calied  (jeace  treaty,  with  or  with- 
out the  Shantuiitt  provision  m  it.  .ihd  strike 


whether  they  are  what  you  refer  to  when  you 
express  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  would 
go  Into  effect  when  Germany  and   three  of     om.  article  1  of   the  peace  treaty,  the  cove 


the  contracting  parties  l.ad  ;,lcned  It,  and 
oiily  as  to  them? 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  That  is  explicitly  stated. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  It  'A-as  left 
m  some  doubt.  I  would  like  to  read  them  into 
the  record  [reading] ; 

"A  first  proc^s-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  rati- 
fications win  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

"From  the  date  of  this  first  proces-verbal 
the  treaty  will  come  Into  force  bef,veen  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified 
For  the  determination  of  all   periods  of 


it.   --    — - 

Senator  Brandecee.  How  many  Americans     time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this 


were  on  the  commission  which  framed  the 
covenant  for  the  leage  of  nations? 

The  President.  Two — C/Ol.  House  and  ray- 

self. 

Senator  Brandecee.  The  total  membership 
was  what?  Fifteen,  was  it  not? 

The  Preside^tt.  Fourteen  nations,  and  five 
principal  nations  had  two  members,  which 
would  make  19,  would  it  not?  Yes.  19  mem- 
bers. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Did  they  have  the  unit 
rule,  so  to  speak,  casting  one  vote  for  each 
member? 

The   President.  In   only    one   or   two   In- 


date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty" 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
treaty  is  not  in  effect  except  as  to  those 
that  "have  ratified  it. 

The  President.  I  could  not  put  my  hand  on 
It,  but  I  was  sure. 

Senator  McCttmber.  Mr.  President.  Just  one 
question  on  this  French  treaty.  If  we  should 
adopt  this  present  treaty  with  the  league  of 
nations  and  with  section  10  In  It.  which 
brings  all  of  the  great  nations  of  the  league 
to  the  protection  of  France.  If  war  should 
be  made  against  her  by  Germany,  what  ne- 


nant  of  the  league  of  nations,  we  siiil  Join 
with  those  with  -Ahoin  we  n.ive  cooperated 
in  establishing  peace  with  Germany,  do  we 
not.  and  are  at  liberty   to  trade  with  her? 

The  President.  An  unworkable  peace,  be- 
cause the  league  is  liccessary  to  the  worklna 
of  It. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Well,  suppose  thev 
have  a  league,  and  we  ratify  the  treaty  with 
the  reservation  that  we  are  not  bound  by  ar- 
ticle 1.  '.vlilch  Is  the  covenant  r.f  the  league^ 
then  they  have  a  league  of  nations  covenant 

The  President.  Yes.  and  we  are  tied  Into 
every  other  part  of  the  treaty  by  reason  .f 
the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandecee.  Suppose  we  also  adopt 
the  21  amendments  that  .Senator  Fall  has 
pending  before  the  Commif^e  on  Forelsr. 
Relations,  striking  us  out  of  these  commis- 
sions to  which  we  are  tied,  and  Just  cuttli..? 
the  Gordlan  knot  which  ties  tis  to  the  cove- 
itant:  We  estabUsh  peace  with  Germany  Just 
the  F.-^me.  I  fancy  The  other  powers  could 
accept  our  amendments  to  the  treaty  or  not 
fia  thev  chose.  In  either  case  Germany  would 
be  at'  peace,  and  they  would  be  In  the 
league,  and  we  '.vould  be  out  of  It.  We  could 
have  peace,  and  resume  all  our  business  in 
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relation  to  copper  mlnea  and  zinc  mines  etc  , 
and  we  could  export  to  Germany,  and  rees- 
tablish  the  consular  service;    could   we   lu't  ' 

The  President  We  could,  sir;  but  I  hope 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  ne- er 
consent  w<  do  It 

Seiiarur  Br<\nocgee.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  the  people  can  -.ore  m  ir 

The  Chairman  Are  we  nut  cradlns!  with 
Germany  now   as  a  matter  of  tact? 

The  President   Not  so  fir  as  I  know,  tiir 

The  Chairman  Licenses  certainly  have 
been  Issued  It  Is  advertised  In  all  the  New 
York  papers 

The  President  We  removed  the  restric- 
tions that  were  formerly  placed  upon  ship- 
ments to  neutral  countries  which  wo  thought 
were  :{olng  through  to  Germany. 

The  Ch.mrman  Yes;  I  .-iee  them  advertised 
broadly  In  the  New  York  papers. 

Senator  Johnson  oI  California.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, does  the  moral  obligation  to  which  you 
have  alluded  compel  us  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can   troops   in   Europe' 

The  President.  Which  moral  obligation, 
Senator^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  You  re- 
ferred to  the  moral  obligation  resting  nfon 
via  to  carrv  out  the  peace  terms  and  the  like 
in  conjuncuon  wi'h  our  usso.Mates  and  felt 
*hat  It  would  be.  its  I  understood  yuu.  a 
bre.iklni?  i  denial  of  that  moral  obllKB- 
tlon  to  make  a  separate  peace  or  to  act  by 
ourselves 

Mr    President    Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  Does  that 
obligation  i?o  to  rhe  extent  of  compelling 
us  to  maintain  American  troops   in  Europe? 

The  President  Such  small  bodies  as  are 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty, 
I  think;   yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Callfornls  And  will 
thos"  troops  have  to  be  maintained  under 
the  various  treaties  of  peace  until  the  ulti- 
mate crnsumm.ition  of  the  terms  '>f  those 
treaties'' 

The  President  Yes.  Senator;  but  that  Is 
n  't  long  In  no  caje  a6  I  remember,  does 
•hat  exceed   18  months. 

Senat<jr  Johnson  of  California  I  was 
rather  under  t  \e  impression  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Gertrany  was  to  be  for  15  years 

The  President    Oh.  I  beg  your  pardon 

The  Chairman    Along   the  Rhine 

The  President  Along  the  Rhine;  yes.  I 
was  "hinking  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  other 
peaces  where  plebiscites  ;»re  created,  or  to 
be  .-amed  >ut  It  Is  the  understanding  with 
"he  other  CFOvernments  that  we  are  to  retain 
on:y  enough  troops  there  to  keep  our  flag 
there 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  The  idea 
In  my  mind  Wiis  this:  Will  we  be  mamtain- 
iv.A  American  troojw  upon  the  Rhine  for  the 
next  15  years? 

The  President  That  Is  entirely  within  our 
choice,  Senator;    but   I   suppose  we  will 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  Do  >ou 
know.  Mr  President,  whether  or  not  we  have 
American    troops   m   Budapest   at   present' 

The  President  We  have  not  There  are 
some  .\merU;in  'fflcers  there.  Senator,  sent 
with  a  military  commission,  but  no  American 
•roops. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Returning, 
If  you  do  not  mind.  Mr  President,  to  one  last 
question  about  Shantung,  do  vou  recall  the 
.\mertt.\in  pxper's  rep'jrtii.it  'h.it  the  .I.ip- 
anese  promise,  the  verbal  promise,  which  has 
been  referred  to.  to  return  Shantung,  meant 
'.n  reality  'he  retvirning  of  the  shell  but  re- 
tiiinmg  the  kernel  of  the  nut ' 

The  President  I  remember  tlielr  saying 
'hat;  yes,  sir 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  That  Is  all 

The  Preside.nt  But  I  do  not  agree  with 
them 

Senator  New  Mr  President.  If  no  one  else 
h.ts  any  questions  to  ^isk,  I  have  a  few. 

The  Preside.nt  Proceed.  Senator,  if  vou 
wUl. 


Senator  Nrw.  These  questions.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, .ire  more  or  less  general  .ind  haphazard, 
referring  to  no  partlcuhir  feature  'f  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  of  them 

First,  was  It  the  policy  of  the  American 
delegates  to  avoid  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  strictly  European  questions 
and  their  settlement,  and.  If  so.  what  were 
the  matters  n  which  America  refused  to  par- 
ticipate, or  endeavored  to  avoid  participa- 
tion? 

The  President  I  could  not  give  you  a  list 
in  .mswer  to  the  last  [)art  of  your  question. 
sir;  but  it  certainly  wtvs  our  ende«ivor  to  keep 
free  from  European  affairs 

Senator  New.  What  did  the  American  dele- 
gates say  or  do  to  secure  nonpartlclpatlon  by 
the  United  States  In  the  cessions  of  Danzig, 
Memel.  and  in  the  vivrlous  boundary  com- 
missions, reparations  comml.sslons,  and  other 
agencies  set  up  in  the  treaty  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  questions  in  which  .■\merlca  has  no 
national  interest^ 

Tlie  President  I  did  not  get  that.  Senator. 
It  Is  so  long 

Senator  New  I  will  dUlde  It  What  did  the 
American  delegates  ^ay  or  do  to  secure  non- 
p.irtlclpatlon  by  the  United  States  .n  the 
ce.5slona  of  Danzig  .ind  Memel? 

The  President  Why.  Senator,  the  process 
)f  the  whi>!e  peace  was  this:  Each  nation  had 
associated  with  it  certain  expert  .idvlsers. 
college  professors  and  bankers  and  men  who 
were  familiar  with  ethnical  and  geographical 
and  hnanclal  and  business  questions  Each 
question  was  referred  to  a  joint  coirunisslon 
consisting  of  the  specialists  m  that  Held  rep- 
resenting the  principal  aine<i  .aid  iissoclated 
powers  Tliey  made  -i  report  to  this  smaller 
council,  and  in  every  Instance  the  .\merlcan 
representatives  were  under  instructions  to 
keep  out  of  actual  participation  in  these 
pr(x;esses  so  far  .is  it  was  honorably  possible 
to  do  so. 

Senator  New  The  second  half  of  the  ques- 
tion is  this  What  did  the  .American  dele- 
gates do  to  secure  nonpartlclpatlon  by  the 
United  States  in  the  reparations  commis- 
sion? 

The  President.  Why,  we  were  disinclined 
to  Join  In  that,  but  yielded  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  other  nations  that  we  should, 
because  they  wanted  our  advice  and  counsel. 

Senator  New  What  agreement,  wTitten  or 
verbal,  has  been  entered  into  by  "he  Ameri- 
can delegates  touching  the  assignment  to 
various  States  of  mandatories  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  22? 

The  Preside.n  r   None  whatever. 

Senator  New.  If  it  be  understood  that 
Great  Britain  or  her  dominions  will  act  as 
mandatories  of  the  terntorv  in  .■\frlca  lately 
held  by  Germany,  what  advantage  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  Is  expected  to  accrue  and  whom 
win  it  benefit,  from  subjecting  the  British 
or  dominion  administration  to  the  in.mda- 
torles  of  such  nations  as  Liberia,  Italy,  or 
any  others? 

The  President    Mandatories  «i  Liberia? 

Senator  New    Yes. 

The  President  I  do  not  understand.  Sena- 
tor. The  whole  system  of  m.indates  is  In- 
tended for  the  development  .md  protection 
of  the  territories  to  which  they  apply — that 
Is  to  iay.  to  protect  their  inhabitants,  to 
assist  their  development  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  lead 
to  their  ultimate  independent  existence 

Senator  New  Mr  President,  it  .seems  that 
there  Is  more  than  a  suspicion;  there  is  a 
general  conviction  in  the  world,  I  think,  that 
(iermany  is  pri.>motlng  the  dissemination  of 
Bolshevist  propaganda  In  the  countries  of 
the  Allies,  including  the  United  states.  That 
being  the  case.  I  am  prompted  to  ask  what 
provision  In  the  treaty  obligates  Germany 
to  prohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  from  Ger- 
man ^ouries  In  Mie  United  St.ites  and  .ii;i''d 
countries? 

The  President.  None. 

Senator  New.  No  provision?  Was  any  pro- 


posal considered  by  the  peace  conference 
directed  toward  securing  the  names  of  Ger- 
man propaganda  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  countries,  or  to  obtitin  the 
records  >  f  the  disbursements  made  in  sup- 
port of  Bolshevik  or  other  propaganda  In- 
tended to  weaken  or  disrupt  the  United 
States' 

The  Prfsident  We  inf.de  every  effort  to 
trace  everything  that  we  got  rumor  of,  Sen- 
ator: and  traced  everything  that  we  could; 
but  no  provisions  were  feasible  in  the  treaty 
Itself  touching  that. 

Senator  New  Did  not  France  yield  under 
i.rt^s.sure  at  lea.st  partly  exerted  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  abandon  cert.iln  guaranties 
of  the  sectirlty  of  her  German  frontiers  which 
she  had  been  advised  by  Marshal  Foch  were 
indispensable;  and  Is  not  the  present  fron- 
tier, in  French  military  opinion,  less  secure 
than  the  one  whicli  France  was  induced  to 
abandon':' 

■Tlie  PREsir.r.NT  Senator,  do  ycu  think  I 
ought  to  redebate  here  the  fundamental 
(luestlons  th.it  we  debated  at  Paris?  I  think 
■hat  would  be  a  mistake,  sir. 

Senator  Joh.nson  of  Callfornl.i  Mr  Pre.'^i- 
dent.  it  Is  on  that  very  theory  that  I  re- 
frained from  afking  many  of  those  things. 
'he  thought.s  of  which  crowd  one's  mind  atid 
which  one  would  like  to  ask. 

The  President  Of  course  You  see.  \ou  are 
i-'oing  into  the  method  by  which  the  treaty 
was  neeotlated  Now.  with  all  respect  sir  I 
think  that  is  ,,  territory  that  we  ought  not  to 
enter 

.Senator  New  Of  course,  if  there  i.s  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  answered.  I  will 
withdraw  it  Is  there  objection  to  answering 
this.  Mr  President:  What  v.a.s  France's  .^olu- 
'lon  proposed  lor  iidministration  of  the  Saar 
Hasln? 

The  President    I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 

answer  those  questions.  Senator,   because  if 

course  they  affect  the  policy  and  urgency  of 

ther  Governments   I  am  not  nt  liberty  to  go 

.:.to  that. 

Senator  New  Mr  President  would  our  po- 
sition In  the  War  <'f  1812  i<ua  the  Spanish- 
American  War  have  been  .-ectire  under  the 
league  covenant.' 

The  President  C)h.  Senator,  you  can  judee 
of  that  as  well  as  I  could  I  liave  tried  to  be  a 
historical  student,  but  I  could  not  quite  get 
the  league  back  into  those  days  clearly 
enough  \n  my  mind  to  form  a  judgment 

Senator  New  What  would  liave  been  'he 
procedure  under  the  covenant  in  those  two 
cases,  in   .otir  opinion? 

The  F'resident.  Why.  Senator.  I  could  fig- 
ure that  out  If  you  gave  me  half  a  day,  be- 
cause I  would  have  to  refresh  my  mind  as 
to  the  circumstances  that  hrought  m  'Jie 
wars;  but  that  has  not  been  regarded  .is  a 
profitable  historical  exercise — liypothetically 
to  reconstruct  history 

Senator  New  Well.  I  do  not  want  to  press 
for  answers,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr  President,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Germany  cedes  to  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  of 
her  overseas  possessions? 

The  President    Yes. 

Senator  Moss.  We  thereby,  as  I  view  It, 
become  possessed  ;n  fee  of  .in  utidivlded  fifth 
part  of  those   possessions. 

The  President  Only  as  one  of  five  trustees, 
Senator  There  Is  no  thought  In  any  mind  of 
sovereignty 

Senator  Moses  Such  possesiion  as  we  .'■<•- 
quire  by  means  of  that  cession  would  have 
to   be   disposed   of    by   congressional   action. 

Tlie  President.  I  have  not  thought  about 
that  at  all 

Senator  Moses  You  have  no  plan  to  sug- 
gest or  recommendation  to  make  U)  Congress? 

The  President  Not  yet.  sir;  I  am  waiting 
tintll  the  treaty  is  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  in  any  way.  but  the  con- 
ference  has   now   lasted   about  three   hours 
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and  a  half,  and  It  is  half  an  hour  after  the 
lunch  hour 

The  President.  Will  not  you  gentlemen 
take  luncheon  with  me?  It  will  be  very  de- 
lightful. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p  m  .  the  conference  adjourned  ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  the  first  part  of  the  document  into 
the  Record.  It  is  a  Senate  document  con- 
sisting of  a  report  of  the  conference  be- 
tween members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  White 
House  on  Tuesday,  August  19,  1919, 

The  document  opens  with  this  sen- 
tence: 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at 
10  oclock  a  m  .  pursuant  to  the  Invitation  of 
the  President,  and  proceeded  to  the  East 
I'.oom.  where  the  conference  was  held. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson.  President 
of  the  Unlt«d  States,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  committee:  Senators  Liodge 
(Chairman),  McCtimber,  Borah,  Brandegee, 
Fall,  Knox.  Harding,  Johnson  of  California, 
New,  Mofces,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson, 
Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Plttman. 

The  next  item  is  a  statement  of  the 
President.  It  reads: 

Statement  of  the  President 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  WTltlng  out  a  little  statement  In 
the  hope  that  It  might  facilitate  discussion 
by  speaking  directly  on  some  points  that  I 
know  have  been  points  of  controversy  and 
up)on  which  I  thought  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion would  not  be  un'welcome.  I  am  abso- 
lutely glad  that  the  committee  should  have 
responded  In  this  way  to  my  intimation  that 
I  -would  like  to  be  of  service  to  It.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  full  Inter- 
change of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve 
to  expedite  your  consideration  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  I  beg  that  you  vriU  pardon  and  In- 
dulge me  If  I  again  urge  that  practically  the 
whole  task  of  bringing  the  country  back  to 
i'.ormal  conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Senate  -with  regard 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  -with  regard 
to  the  treaty  be  taken  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  because  the  problems  ■with 
which  we  are  face  to  face  in  the  readjustment 
of  our  national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing 
and  critical  character,  will  require  for  their 
proper  solution  the  most  intimate  and  disin- 
terested cooperation  of  all  parties  and  all 
Interests,  and  can  not  be  postponed  'without 
manifest  peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the 
national  advantages  we  hold  most  dear. 

There  follows  the  President's  state- 
ment the  colloquy  that  was  had  between 
the  President  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  fascinating  chapter  of 
American  history,  and,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  an  example  of  the  application  of 
the  advise-and-consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  case  in  which 
a  great  American  President,  a  great 
ixDlitical  .scientist,  a  great  American 
historian,  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
an  hour  of  great  crisis  sitting  down  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  keeping 
with  the  meaning  of  the  advise-and-con- 
.«ent  clause  and  reason  together  with 
them. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  proud 
of  the  position  of  the  President  of  the 


United  States  than  I  when  he  so  fre- 
quently quotes  from  the  Bible  itself 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  men  sit- 
ting down  and  reasoning  together. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  as  I  plead  with 
my  President  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today,  that  I  believe  the  hour  has 
come,  as  it  came  on  August  19,  1919,  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  that  he,  too,  is  just  as  anxious  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to 
sit  down  and  reason  together  in  regard 
to  the  great  problems  that  face  the  Re- 
public in  the  field  of  foreign  policy — not 
for  agreement,  if  in  fact  there  should 
not  be  agreement,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as  Pres- 
ident under  the  Constitution  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  But  if  we  are  going  to  make 
the  constitutional  system  work,  we  must 
apply  its  conditions,  its  terms,  and  its 
articles  in  accordance  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Fathers  of  our  Constitution.  That 
is  why  I  make  this  plea. 

It  would  be  salutary  and  reassuring  to 
the  people  of  this  country  if  the  letter 
that  is  sent  to  the  President  received  a 
response  similar  to  that  which  Woodrow 
Wilson  gave  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  August  15,  1919,  when  he 
invited  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  its  letter  of  August  14,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
him. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  know  that  a  bridge  has 
been  built  between  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  the  White  House, 
the  letter  that  was  voted  yesterday  to 
be  sent  to  the  President,  may  I  say,  is 
the  first  span  in  that  structure.  I  liope 
now  that  the  White  House,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  situs  of  the  bridge,  wUl  put  in 
place  its  span,  reaching  to  the  Capitol, 
for  I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  President  will  respond  favor- 
ably to  the  letter  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  instructed  its 
chairman  to  send  to  him.  In  addition  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would 
meet  with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  ■with  a  subcom- 
mittee that  the  chairman  might  wish  to 
bring  with  him  to  the  White  House  or 
with  the  full  committee  for  a  discussion 
of  the  matter  of  the  Secretai-y  of  State 
testifying  at  public  hearings  and  any 
such  other  matters  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  that  the  President  might  be  wUliiig 
to  discuss  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


SUPPORT  OP  U.S.  TROOPS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  beginning  I  have  qut'siioned 
the  wisdom  of  becoming  involved  in  a 
ground  war  in  Asia:  yet.  once  our  Gov- 
ernment committed  troops.  I  have  given 
full  support  to  these  iroops. 

But  the  question  I  pose  today  is 
whether  our  Goveniment  i«  uivmg  full 
support  to  our  troops. 


Mr.  President,  the  series  of  coordin- 
ated Vietcong  attacks  auam.sl  American 
bases  Ihrouuhout  Vietnam,  the  overrun- 
ning of  a  U.S.  Special  Foice.s  camp  by  a 
North  Vietnamese  tank  company,  the 
massing  of  a  North  Vietnamese  division 
.south  of  Da  Nang.  and  the  menacing 
ijuildup  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
around  Khesanli  bring  new  urgency  to 
the  question  of  bhulting  ufT  .supplies  go- 
ing to  the  enemy  through  the  North  Viet- 
namese port  of  Haiphong. 

Whatever  questions  may  Ije  raised 
about  the.se  event-s— and  I  .submit  that 
there  are  many — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  attacks  on  the  .scale  we  liave 
witnes.sed  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  sup- 
plies which  daily — yes,  daily — are  al- 
lowed to  reach  Noiih  Vietnam  tlirouLh 
Haiphong. 

Many  of  the  rockets,  mortars,  and  ar- 
tillei-y  .■shells  tliat  are  exploding  at  thi.; 
minute  on  our  base  at  Klicsanh  and  at 
other  U.S.  bases  m  Vietnam  were  un- 
doubtedly brought  throuL'h  tl;at  iiort. 

The  tanks  used  for  the  first  time  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  i;i  attacking  a  U.S. 
Special  Forces  base  Tuesday  operated  en 
fuel  brought  in  through  Haiphong. 

There  is  also  evidence  tne  Ru.ssians 
are  beginning  to  supply  North  Vietnam 
with  .surface-to-sur'ace  missiles.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  these  inis.siles — the 
same  kind  of  missiles  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  .sink  the  Israt  !i  destroyer 
Eilat — are  beuiL'  brought  in  through  Hai- 
phong just  as  were  the  surface-Lo-a;i' 
missiles  that  are  being  used  in  laree 
quantities  against  our  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
liave  a  right  to  know  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  all  have  formally  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  we  shut  off 
supplies  going  to  the  enemy  through 
Haiphong.  That  recommendation  v.as 
made  months  ago  and  is  still  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  these  military 
leaders. 

Can  the  President  continue  to  justify 
his  complete  disregard  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  top  military  advisers  in  so 
fundamental  a  military  matter  as  shut- 
ting off  supplies  to  the  enemy? 

I  raise  this  question,  too: 

Even  if  the  President  could  justify  his 
failure  to  act  in  the  past,  can  he  now 
justify  his  refusal  to  listen  to  our  top 
mOitary  leaders  after  the  events  of  the 
past  10  days? 

Can  he  refuse  to  listen  with  U.S.  cas- 
ualties exceeding  100,000  in  the  space  of 
2  years— 35.000  in  1966  and  71.000  in 
1967? 

Can  he  refuse  to  listen  when  casually 
figures  made  public  today  show  that  the 
United  States  has  .suffered  9.939  casual- 
ties during  the  first  5  weeks  of  1968.  when 
U.S.  military  bases  throughout  South 
Vietnam  are  coming  under  heavy  attack, 
and  when  our  men  at  Kliesanh  and  Da 
Nang  are  facing  42,000  of  the  toughest, 
best  trained,  and  best  equipped  North 
Vietnamese  regulars? 

Mr.  President,  can  this  Government 
any  longer  refuse  to  give  this  basic  sup- 
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port  to  thp  more  than  one-half  million 
men  we  have  committed  to  the  n«iitlng  ii\ 
Vn^tnain^ 

At  this   iK)int   Ml.   BvRO  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair  ' 


CHANGES  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Record  a  statement  issued  today  by 
Mayor  Walter  E  Wa,shlni{ton.  dealliiK 
with  the  public  saiety  and  police  issues 
tliat  prevail  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  this  time.  The  opening  sUtement 
reads; 

I  highly  ipprove  of  ihe  accompanying  Joint 
.Utement  by   P-.ibllc  Safety  Dlrect^ir  H.^trlclc 

V  Murphy  And  Chief  of  Police  John  B    Lay- 
ton. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
news  release,  which  Is  the  accompany- 
ing sUtement  referred  '.o  by  Mayor 
Waihlnijloh.  be  piiir.ed  m  the  Record 
iniruedialeiy  following  the  statement  by 
Mayor  Washington 

There  belns  no  obiectlon.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  ;jn:Ued  m  the  Rti  ur:i, 
as  follows: 

cir*TBMENT  OF  MaV'S  \\\LTT9.  E    WASHINGTON, 

{•"EBRi  ART  8.  ;i)«a 
I  highly  ippr<ne  of  the  accumpanylnK  Joint 
statement  by   Public  Saiety  Director  P-iUlck 

V  Murphy  and  Chief  of  Police  John  B    Lay- 
ton 

I  am  delighted  they  have  pledged  \  team 
elTort  to  serve  the  cltv  tnd  flght  the  :nenace 
of  crime  in  our  iximxnunlty. 

Unity  13  111  imp<.>rtant  in  the  Police  De- 
partment's job  of  >x)mbattlng  the  Dlatrlcfs 
appalling  -rime  rate 

The  citizens  can  ^e  reassured  that  the  Job 
of  orotectmg  he  '-ommunlty  '.5  in  the  hands 
of  \  strengtht-ned  police  department,  which 
now  has  the  -omblnwl  experience  of  Public 
Safety  Director  Murphy.  Chief  Layton  and 
.\iai8tant  Chitf  Jerry  V  Wi:st.n.  in  his  new 
role  as  head  o*  Field  Operations 

Our  top  law  enforcement  oSciais  are  to- 
gether in  their  resolve  to  flght  the  common 
eriemy — <:rime  in  oiir  city 

News  Releasb     r  the  Gove«nment  of  the 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia.  February  8,   1968 

The  following  statement  '.vas  released 
Jointly  today.  Ov  Director  of  Public  Safety. 
Pitncfc  V.  Murpny.  ind  Chief  of  Police  John 
B    Ltivton 

The  .issignment  of  Jerry  V.  Wilson  as  Aa- 
.-.litant  Chief  :or  Field  Operations  in  no  man- 
ner diminishes  Uie  authority  and  functions 
A  the  Chief  >f  Police  John  B.  Laytou  Chief 
Layton  .untUiues  .\s  the  operating  head  of 
the  Metropollt^in  Police  Department. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Howard  V  Covell 
.rontumes  :n  'ne  number  'wo  position  In  the 
Department.  Executive  Offlcer 

Asalstant  Chief  Wilson  has  Ailed  one  o: 
the  tour  .\s{,i.staiit  Chief  pobUlons  and  aUI 
be  responsible  for  one  of  the  four  major 
functions  of  the  Department 

The  Director  jf  Public  Safety.  Patrick  V. 
Murphv  IS  .••espon^lbie  for  policy  formula- 
'lon  and  program  development  m  the  Police 
Departiiient  ls  well  as  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment iiid  OfHcf  of  Civil  Defense,  tne  three 
agencies  whi.'n  :ome  under  his  control  The 
creation  of  :he  position  of  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Safe'v  h.is  streiiijt.'ieiied  and  facilitated 
police  operations  by  placing  a  representative 
of  the  Department  in  the  Mayor's  OfBce  to 
speak  for  .t  jri  mport.int  policy  questions, 
such  as  oud^et  requests,  manpower  and 
equipment  needs,  salary  and  working  con- 
ditions and  other  matters. 

Director  Murphy  stated:     'I  repeat  what  I 


have  said  publicly  many  times  .since  mv  ap- 
pointment I  would  not  have  icoepted  this 
position  if  I  did  not  coiwlder  Chief  Layton 
an  able,  experienced  and  dedicated  police 
chief  He  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
famlUartzlng  me  with  the  operations  of  the 
police  Department  We  have  worked  closely 
and  harnKjnloiisiy  in  planning  the  efTorts  of 
the  Department  for  the  future  I  lotik  for- 
ward to  a  continuing  Irultful  working  rela- 
tionship, -ind  appreciate  Chief  Lay  ton's 
pledge  of  loyal  support  iii  our  attempt  to 
make  this  flne  police  dep.vrtment  ever  bet- 
ter ■• 

Chief  Layton  stated' 
I  have  long  h.vd  i;reat  pride  m  the  Metro- 
pLiUtan    Police   Department   and    the   accom- 
plishments of  it-i  memtiers  over  the  years.  I 
am  proud  to  be  its  Chief 

"In  these  times  of  ^^rent  change  I  iiave 
looked  forward  with  .-ouduence  to  what  I 
think  can  be  i^eater  iccompllshments  for 
our  '-Ity  under  Mayor  Washington  and  Dep- 
uty Mayor  Fletcher  as  they  move  to  reorga- 
nize and  revitalize  our  Cltv  Government. 

In  thl;%  ■■onnectlon.  mv  role  as  operating 
head  jf  the  Department  was  made  clear  by 
Mayor  W:i.ihlngton  on  the  ippolntment  of 
Mr  Murphy  ..s  Public  Safety  Dlrpct  .r  and 
has  been  reufHrmed  bv  both  Mr  Murphy  and 
the  M  lyor'-  Offlce 

"I  pledge  to  the  Mayor,  his  Deputy.  Di- 
rector of  Public  .snfetv  .md  the  citizens  of 
this  community  my  best  efforts  to  make  this 
excellent    Department   an   even   better   one.' 

Mr  MORSE  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  that  appeared  m 
the  Washineton  Post  this  mornlns,  by 
Carl  Bernstein,  captioned  Police  Shift 
Points  to  Mayor's  Rule  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•A-as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Police  SHtrr   Poiirrs  to  Matob's   Rcte 

I  By  Carl  Bernstein  I 
Tiie  city  government  appears  to  have  de- 
cided that   the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment should  he  a  tightly  controlled  agency 
of  the  District  Building 

Under  Its  last  two  chiefs,  the  Police  De- 
partment has  operated  as  an  almost  autono- 
mous adjunct  of  tlie  city  government 

Duniig  the  past  week,  however.  Public  Safe- 
ty Director  Patrick  V-  Murphy  has  uiade 
It  clear  that  he  intends  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment a  working  part  of  the  idmlnlstratlon 
of   Mayor  Walter  E    Washington 

Under  both  Chief  John  B.  Layton  ,md  his 
predece8s<ir.  Robert  V  Murray,  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  to  find  the  chiefs  spending 
much  of  their  time  on  Capitol  Hi:i 

Similarly,  attempts  by  the  old  District 
Commissioners  :o  exercise  control  over  the 
Police  Department  foundered  to  the  point 
of  near  hopelessness 

When  Commissioner  Walter  V  robrlner. 
for  example,  asked  Chief  Layton  to  Include 
the  word  "boy  "  on  a  list  of  'trigger  words  " 
not  to  be  used  bv  police.  Layton  refu.ied. 

Layton  told  the  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment that  he  would  not  make  the  change 
unless  he  received  i  direct,  written  order. 
Tobrlner  never  issued  the  order. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  esuiblished  the 
Mallory  Rule  limiting  the  time  between  ar- 
rest uirt  irrugnment  of  a  suspect.  Chief 
Murray  .mmedlately  Informed  Congress  the 
Court'3  decision  would  all  but  wreck  police 
work  here. 

Never  did  the  chief  approach  the  Commis- 
sioners to  devUe  ways  of  working  within  the 
rule's  limitations 

There  have  been  numerous  occasions  when 
the  city  3  chief  of  police  has  testified  on 
Capitol  Hill  m  favor  of  crime  legislation  that 
his  superiors  ,it  the  District  Building  have 
opposed 

.\s  for  the  internal  workings  of  the  police 
department,  they  have  been  within  the  ex- 


clusive purview  >f  the  chief  of  police,  save 
for  the  pro-forma  signing  wf  departmental 
promotions  by  the  Commissioners 

There  has  been  no  single  Instance  in  re- 
cent years  Ui  which  the  District  Building 
has  exercised  the  same  kind  of  control  over 
the  Department's  machinery  as  Public  Safety 
Directr.r  Murphy  demonstrated  :n  the  pa^r 
week 

Thus,  the  significance  of  the  appointment 
of  Assistant  Chief  Jerry  V.  WlNon  "to  run 
the  day-to-day  operations  "  of  police  here  is 
not  Just  that  Chief  John  B.  Layton  will  be 
bypa-ssed  in  much  of  the  declslon-nuiklng 
and  implementing  in  the  Department. 

The  real  importance  of  the  move  is  that 
Wilson  will  report  directly  to  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  Public  S<ifety,  not  the  Clilef  of  Police, 
in  Murphy's  role  as  a  key  aide  to  Mayor 
Wiu-hliigto!'. 

Similarly,  when  Murphy  took  Layton  to 
task  tor  falling  to  inform  him  of  a  drinklns 
and  shooting  incident  Involving  lour  police- 
men Murphy  was  asserting  his  role  as  .tn 
.lurhiirlty  to  be  reckoned  wltti  outside  the 
uniformed  Police  Department. 

This  new  approach  by  Murphy,  not  sur- 
prisingly, has  brought  some  criticism  from 
individual  policemen,  the  Police  Wives  A.s- 
soclatlon  and  Capitol  Hill. 

"I  would  like  to  remind  the  new  Director 
of  Public  Safetv."  Hep.  Joel  T.  Broyhlll  (  R- 
Va.  (  said  yesterday.  '  that  crime  is  our  major 
problem,  not  the  .Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment .  I  don't  know  who  is  pulling  the 
strings  that  make  him  (Murphy)  Jump,  but 
I  think  It  Is  a  legitimate  point  of  inquiry 
lor  the  Congress  to  undertake" 

Obviously,  Broyhlll  Is  not  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  city  government  .issert  itself  in 
nil  tiers  previously  reserved  tor  t!.e  consider- 
ation of  the  Police  Department  and  the 
House  District  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

Asked  to  explain  Murphy's  statements  as- 
serting that  he  intends  to  make  most  of  the 
inajor  police  policy  derisions.  Deputy  Mayor 
Thomas  W,  Fletcher  yesterday  oflered  a  good 
description  "i  'he  ;:cw  relationship  between 
the  District  Building  ind  the  Police  Dcpurt- 
ment 

"Patrick  V.  .Murphy  represents  Walter  E. 
Washington  .•Vs  the  Mavor's  representative 
Murphy  Is  the  guy  who  makes  the  policy 
for  the  Police  Department  .\ctually.  the 
Mayor  and  Murphy  are  doing  what  the  Com- 
missioners'  responsibility   '.v.is   before." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  consultation  today  with  District 
of  Columbia  officials,  and  I  desire  the 
Record  to  show  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  police.  I  completely  support 
the  position  taken  by  Mayor  Washing- 
ton and  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  Director  of  Public  Safety  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  Mayor 
that  the  Police  Department  must  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ^-overnment,  accountable  to 
the  Mayor  The  Department  must  follow 
the  policy  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  to  the  letter. 

There  must  be  civilian  control  and  su- 
pervision, and  that  change  must  take 
place  at  the  organizational  level  of  the 
Police  Department. 

I  '.'ant  to  inake  perfectly  clear  that  I 
support  the  view  that  the  Department 
luusi  be  reorganized  with  some  changes 
and  transfers  m  personnel  so  that  It  can 
better  cope  with  the  serious  crime  prob- 
lem Too  many  police  offlcials  conduct 
themselves  in  their  official  duties  as 
though  the  Department  were  maintained 
for  their  convenience.  It  must  be  made 
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clear  to  them  that  the  Department  was 
established  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
city  and  their  job  as  police  offlcials  is  to 
.see  that  this  Is  done  fairly  and  impar- 
tially. 

There  is  a  serious  deficiency  of  good 
.supervision  of  men  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  from  the  level  of  pri- 
\ate  through  the  level  of  Deputy  Chief. 
In  :ny  judgment,  it  must  be  brought 
under  control  by  the  Director  of  Safety, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  by  Mayor  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr  President,  the  proeram  of  reform 
which  is  beinc;  announced  by  the  Mayor, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  material  I  have 
already  submitted  for  the  Record,  has 
the  complete  support  of  the  Deputy 
Mayor,  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  complete  sup- 
iHirt  of  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Mr. 
Murphy.  In  my  judgment  it  augurs  well 
for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  meet- 
uur  on  a  much  better  basis  of  efficiency 
the  crime  crisis  that  exists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  iho.se  thinu'S. 
I  V  ant  al.so  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Chuf  of  Police.  Chief  Layton,  for  I  think 
l.r  understands  wliat  we  all  should  un- 
cii'r,stand:  If  you  are  tioin^i  to  have  this 
kind  of  t  fficient  centrali?.ation  of  admin- 
istration, then,  of  cour.se,  his  office  and 
all  other  otlices  in  the  Police  Department 
must  be  coordinated  under  the  central 
direction  and  control  that  the  Mayor, 
the  Deputy  Mayor,  and  the  Public  Safety 
Director  have  made  perfectly  clear  is 
their  intention  as  far  as  administration 
policy  is  concerned. 

I  note  already  in  the  pre.ss  that  there 
i.^  being  stirred  up  some  allegations  of 
controversy  between  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  Police  Department  and 
liir  Mayor,  the  Deputy  Mayor  and  the 
iJii'ictor  of  Public  Safety.  I  wish  to  ad- 
\i.-;e  the  Senate  that  I  looked  into  this 
matter  this  momlns  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  it  just  l.s  not  the 
case. 

The  Chief  of  Police.  Mr.  Layton,  as 
tiiose  cf  us  who  know  him  would  expect 
him  to  do  lH>cause  he  is  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  has  made  very  clear  that  he 
i^  acceptlniz  completely  the  chance  in 
oraanlzation  and  will  cooperate  fully. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying  that 
the  Mayor,  Mr.  Washinpton,  the  Deputy 
Mayor.  Mr  Fletcher,  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  Chief 
of  Police.  Mr.  Layton,  have  my  complete 
cooperation  m  carryina  out  the  an- 
nounced admini.stratlve  reforms  by  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  WashlnRton. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  t;  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  m  the  chain  .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 


EFFECT  OF  SUPREME  COI'RTS  KATZ 
AGAINST  UNITED  STATES  DECI- 
SION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  Senate  bill 
2050 — the  EHectronlc  Surveillance  Act  of 


1967 — since  its  introduction  on  August  8. 
1967. 

One  of  the  most  recurrent  themes  in 
the  debate  that  has  taken  place  over  this 
bill  has  been  the  question  of  its  con- 
stitutionality. Coming  shortly  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  Berger  against 
New  York,  S.  2050  was  written  to  take 
into  account  the  legal  precedents  estab- 
lished in  that  particular  case.  It  was  G. 
Robert  Blakey,  professor  of  law  at  Notre 
Dame  University,  who  asserted  quite 
early  that  the  Supreme  Court  gave,  in 
Berger,  an  open  invitation  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  legalize  wiretapping  un- 
der certain  strictly  regulated  procedures. 

Since  that  time,  a  number  of  com- 
petent and  prestigious  individuals  have 
endorsed  this  proposed  legislation  as  nec- 
essary and  constitutional.  Three  orga- 
nizations, the  National  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, consisting  of  ranking  Federal 
judges  across  the  country;  the  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Investigators,  represent- 
inL'  1,000  Federal  career  employees  active 
m  law  enforcement;  and  the  National 
As.sociation  of  Attorneys  General,  in  re- 
cent statement.s  rv-pported  such  legi.'^la- 
tion. 

Yet  i!s  constitutional  validity  ^vas  still 
very  much  in  question  when  tlie  case  of 
Katz  against  the  United  States  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  December 
18.  1967.  It  was  this  ca.se  which  did 
away  with  the  constitutional  questions 
rer^ardlng  the  concept  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance. In  the  words  of  Fred  P.  Gra- 
ham, in  an  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "New  Tack  in  Bugglni;" : 

"i'esterday's  opinion  by  .Justice  Potter 
."-^tewart  v,-as  practically  nn  liivilatlon  for  the 
lawmakers  to  enact  these  (wiretapping) 
laws  hec. Slice  it  erased  innr.y  of  -he.sp  roii- 
stitiitional   doubt.';. 

The  wiretap  involved  m  the  case  of 
Charles  Katz.  a  Los  Angeles  uambler 
convicted  of  tran.smitting  wagering  In- 
formation by  lelepiione  from  Los 
Anccles  to  Miami  and  Boston,  was  con- 
ducted in  a  carefully  circumscribed 
manner.  The  Federal  acrnts  did  not  be- 
gin electronic  surveillance  until  they 
were  given  jsrobablr  cau.se  that  the  tele- 
phone v.as  being  u.sed  to  violate  a  Fed- 
eral law.  Further,  the  .-surveillance  was 
confined  to  the  "biiel  periods  durinL- 
which  he— Katz — used  the  telephone 
booth  "  Only  his  conversations  were 
tapped. 

In  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  this  case.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  pointed  out: 

It  lb  clear  thit  this  sxirveiUance  whs  'o 
iiarrowly  circumscribed  ihat  a  duly  author- 
ized magistrate,  properly  notltied  of  the  need 
for  such  investigation,  specifically  Informed 
of  the  basis  on  which  it  ■v^as  to  proceed,  and 
clearly  appraised  on  the  precise  Intrusion  U 
would  entail,  could  con5iifti£!OTia;i!/  have  au- 
thorized, with  appropriate  <aieguards.  the 
very  limited  search  and  seizure  that  the 
C'overnment  asserts  In  fact  tock  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  represents 
a  tremendous  breakthrough  insofar  as 
Senate  bill  2050  Is  concenied.  I  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has.  in  this  case,  set 
down  the  framework  for  constitutional 
use  of  electronic  surveillance  devices.  The 
legislation  that  has  been  proposed  f.t.> 
well  Into  the  framework  set  down  by  the 
Court. 

It  is  my  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  In 


light  of  the  tremendous  threat  that  or- 
ganized crime  poses  both  to  our  system 
of  government  and  to  our  Nation's  poor, 
on  whom  such  crime  preys,  that  we  mav 
act  exi>editiously  in  jiassing  this  legl.sla- 
tion,  now  that  the  constitutional  road- 
blocks have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Graham  and  the  Supieme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Kaif, 
against  the  United  States  be  jJiinted  lu 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the 
REcoRn.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Now  'Vork  Times,  Dec.  20,  1967] 
Nf.w    Tack     in     Bi'GGTng — .Sui'Rf.me    Courts 

RtJLiNG  May  Prouucf  State  Laws  Aliowino 

EAVFSDROfPINO 

I  By  Fred  P.  Graham) 

Washington.  December  19.— Opponents  of 
i-iectroiilc  eavpsdroppliiK  by  the  police  won  u 
battle  111  tlie  Kuprenip  Court  but  lost  ,i  ma- 
jor campaign  of  the  w.ir.  As  it  result  of  the 
ofclsion.  ui  which  the  Court  .struck  down 
M  $.300  line  Imposed  i,ii  .i  Ijos  .\ngeles  yam- 
bier  who  placed  his  bets  iroin  u  bugf^ed  te)e- 
phone  Ijooth.  sever. il  state  ;inU  j)(.T..aps  the 
Federal  Government  could  be  encouraged  to 
pass  new  laws  to  permit  cavrsdropping  by 
the  pollce. 

Although  the  Court  aniioiincr-d  new  limi- 
tations yesterday  on  electronic  surveillance, 
:'  took  the  occasion  to  make  it  clear  that 
I'Ugging  by  the  police  could  be  a  con.stltii- 
•.onal  way  of  gathering  evidence  if  the  offi- 
•  r-rs  lirst  obtained  a  warrant  from  .i  judge. 

Study  commissions  in  New  York.  M,  ss.i- 
chu.setts,  Michigan.  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  have  been  workirc  i^n  proposed  laws 
to  establish  procedures  lor  court-approved 
police  eavpsflropping.  A  similar  bill  l-.ius  been 
approved  by  a  Senate  subrommlttee.  But  the 
outlook  for  these  moves  had  been  in  doubt 
because  many  lawyers  had  thought  the  Su- 
preme Court  '.V'uld  dei  larp  Jhrm  uncoii-sti- 
fitional. 

WAY     (PFNED     FOR     CHANGE 

'V'e.'.terday's  opinion  by  Justice  Potter 
.Stewart  was  practically  an  invitation  for  the 
l.iwmakers  to  enact  these  laws  because  It 
era.sed  many  of  these  constitutional  doubts. 

'Hie  Court  !-.eld  that  Charies  Katz,  the 
canitaler,  l.ad  been  Illegally  convicted  because 
Federal  agents  had  obtained  evidence  11- 
l('?allv  when  they  overheard  his  remarks  In 
tlie  teleplione  bootli. 

'I  i.is  narrow  holding  was  a  point  for  those 
who  oppose  police  eavesdropping,  because  It 
declared  that  the  Constitution's  ban  on  police 
s.irveillance  forbids  eavesdropping  In  semi- 
public  places,  TTie  new  ban  applies  even  when 
the  officers  use  such  modern  devices  as  direc- 
tional microphones  that  allow  them  to  pick 
up  conversations  without  breaking  Into  prl- 
'.  at.e  premises  to  plant  hidden  microphones 

Last  June,  in  the  landmark  Berger  v.  New 
'i'ork  deci.^ion.  the  Court  announced  that  the 
Fourth  .Amendment's  nan  on  "unreasonable 
.=earches  and  seizures"  by  the  police  applied 
to  eavesdropping.  It  held  that  the  use  of 
electronic  devices  amounts  to  a  ".spleure"  of 
tlie  word=;. 

ISSTT.     LEFT     r.VDECIDl-;D 

But  since  traditional  police  searches  alwavs 
roauire  the  physical  entry  by  officers  into 
private  premises,  the  Berger  ruling  left  \:n- 
decided  the  question  of  whether  the  Fourtli 
Amendment  also  forbids  the  use  of  evidence 
obtained  with  the  new  devices  that  pick  vp 
conversations  on  distant  park  benches  '  r 
through  solid  walls. 

Justice  Stev.'an's  answer  had  been  rxpec'ed 
by  most  lawyers — that  t'-ie  fourth  amend- 
ment "protects  i/?op!e.  not  places"  when  It 
asserts  the  "right  oi  the  people  to  be  secure 
In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  etfects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures" 
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Tlie  J'.tsUces  remark  meant  that  no  matter 
where  a  person  might  be  his  prUate  remarks 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution  from  un- 
reasonable police  eavesdropping. 

NEW     VORK     PRFPAWNO     BH  L 

But  in  New  York,  the  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission under  Richard  J.  Bartlett  has  drafted 
A  bin  that  Governor  Rookefeller  Is  expected 
to  recommend  to  the  Le^slature  next  month. 
It  IS  des-lRned  to  permit  police  eavesdropping 
that  would  sUnd  up  In  court 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  police  show 
probable  cause  that  a  crime  Is  being  com- 
ni:"t'd.  Hid  'hit  :ill  nther  metns  ■■f  obtaining 
ev;  lence  had  been  tried  before  i)ermlsslon  to 
bu:,'  was  i.sked  It  would  r>*'rmlt  eavesdropping 
for  limited  perlixls  If  a  Judge  ipproved  After 
that,  the  subject  would  be  notified  that  he 
h.id  t>een  bugged 

This  tvpe  of  legislation  is  expected  to  gain 
the  endorsement  soon  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  special  Committee  un  Minimum 
Standards  for  Criminal  Justice,  and  also  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
Unquencv 

The  moat  significant  barrier  to  the  enact- 
ment if  such  laws  has  been  the  opposition 
of  the  Johnaon  Administration,  which  insists 
they  are  ai;  unneoe«»ary  harbinger  of  'Big 
Brother  "  government 

BMt  now  'h.it  the  Supreme  Court  Vi\s  low- 
ered the  constitutional  barriers  and  the 
statute  drafters  =u-e  saying  they  have  devel- 
oped laws  that  'jirUl  protect  the  mn.jcent  Irom 
governmental  snooping,  the  pressure  ■J.ill  be 
on  the  Johnson  Administration  '.o  soften  Its 
stand  against  court- approved  eavesdropping 
bv  Federal  agents. 

Then  Justice  Stewart  iulded  a  statement 
that  surprised  me«t  lawyers  lu  "l.e  Katz 
situation,  he  said,  the  bugging  if  :he  tele- 
phone 'jooth  would  i^ve  been  reasonable. ■' 
and  the  evidence  admissible,  if  the  agents 
li.id  tlrst  obtained  a     search"  warrant  from 

a  judge 

When  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  In 
the  Berger  case  New  York's  permissive  law 
..n  p<.lu-e  eu'.fsdr.'ppmg  the  t(,ne  :  'he  o[un- 
lon  by  JustiL-e  Tom  C.  Clark  had  t)een  so 
hostile  to  eavesdropping  that  many  observers 
took  It  as  the  Supreme  Court's  xw  of  saying 
that  :io  law  would  be  upheld  If  It  authorized 
eavesdropping,  even  with  prior  Judicial 
approval. 

MORS    tw\WS    EXPECTED 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  clearly 
s.iid  that  the  police  can  :X)nsUtutlGnai:y  use 
electronic  listening  devices  .igaJnst  suspected 
lawbreakers,  public  support  cjin  be  expected 
to  develop  for  the  enactment  of  laws  author- 
izing oo'ort-supervlsed  bugging 

Yesterdays  decision  did  not  -;x?''::y  -kt.sX. 
procedures  must  be  .i-seU  t'jr  ■■btaiiung  liese 
warrants,  leaving  this  to  the  luk'enuitv  of  the 
state  leglsl.itures  and  possibly  Congress. 

Without  legislation,  it  Is  doubtful  that 
judges  m  any  Jurisdiction  could  issue  an 
©aveedropping  warrant  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure, 
for  instance,  require  that  any  warrant  de- 
scribe the  property  to  be  seized  It  defines 
property  \s  documents,  books,  patiers  and 
anv  other  tangible  objecu  " 

Similarly,  the  law  in  most  states  is  de- 
signed to  permit  search  warrants  only  for 
the  seizure  of  physical  evidence  These  laws 
will  have  to  be  .imended  before  the  police  can 
use  the  constitutional  eavesdropping  de- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday 

SVPMME    COlRr     >F    THE    Unitid    ST\rES,    No 

35 —October  Ter.m.  1967.  Charles  Kai/, 
Petitioner  •  United  SrArEs.  on  Writ  cpf 
Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Covrt  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  CiRcvrr 

1  December  18.  1967.1 
Mr   Justice  Stewart  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court 

"The  petitioner  was  convicted  in  the  District 


Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  California 
under  an  eight-count  null,  tin' nt  charging 
him  with  transmitting  wagering  Informa- 
tion by  telephone  from  Lt*  Angeles  t>)  Miami 
and  Btieton.  In  violation  of  a  federal  statute  • 
At  trial  the  Ooverument  was  permitted,  over 
the  petitioner's  objection,  u>  lntro<luce  evi- 
dence of  the  petitioner's  end  of  telephone 
conversations,  overheard  by  FBI  agents  who 
had  attached  un  electronic  listening  and 
rect)rdlng  device  x.o  the  outside  of  the  p\ibllc 
telephone  booth  from  which  he  had  placed 
his  calls  In  affirming  his  conviction,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  ci'ntentlon  that 
the  recordings  had  been  i  btalned  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  because 
Itlhere  was  no  physical  entrance  into  the 
area  txrcupled  by  |  the  petitioner!"'  We 
granted  certiorari  In  order  to  consider  the 
constitutional  que.stlons  thus  presented  ' 

TTie  petitioner  has  phrased  thote  questions 
lus  fallows: 

.\  Whether  a  public  telephone  b<vjth  Is 
a  constitutionally  protected  area  so  that  evi- 
dence obtained  by  attaching  an  electronic 
listening  recording  device  to  the  top  of  such 


18    use     5  1084     That    statute    provides 
in  pertinent  part- 

•■(a)  Whoever  being  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  betting  or  wagering  knowingly  uses 
.1  wire  communication  facility  for  the  trans- 
mission in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
beta  or  wagers  or  Information  assisting  In 
the  placing  of  t>etfi  or  wagers  m  ;vny  port- 
ing event  or  contest,  or  for  the  transmission 
jf  i,  wire  communication  which  entitles  'he 
recipient  to  receive  money  or  credit  as  a 
result  of  t>ets  or  'Aagers,  or  for  information 
assisting  m  the  placing  of  bets  or  wagers. 
•-hall  be  nned  liot  more  'h.m  rIOOOfl  i  r  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
■  bi  Nothing  m  this  secUon  .=  h.Ul  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  transmission  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  information  for 
use  in  news  reporting  of  sporting  events  or 
contests,  or  for  the  transmission  of  Inform.i- 
iion  assisting  in  the  placing  of  bet-s  or  w.tners 
on  a  sporting  event  or  contest  from  a  State 
■■■.-here  betting  on  that  sporting  event  or  con- 
test is  legal  into  a  St.\te  in  which  such  bet- 
ling  Is  legal" 

•  369  F  2d  130,  134. 
386  U  S  954  The  petition  for  certiorari 
also  challenged  the  validity  of  a  warrant  au- 
thorizing the  search  of  the  petitioners 
premises.  In  light  of  our  disposition  of  this 
..  .ise  we  do  not  reach  that  Issue 

We  find  no  merit  In  the  petitioner's  fur- 
ther suggestion  that  his  indictment  must  be 
dUmlssed  .\fter  his  conviction  was  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  tostlfled  before  a 
federal  grand  jury  concerning  the  charges  In- 
volved here  Because  he  was  compelled  to 
testify  pursuant  to  a  grant  of  immunity,  47 
use  5  409  ill.  It  IS  clear  that  the  fruit  of 
hu  testimony  cannot  be  used  .igaln.^t  him  In 
iny  future  trial  But  the  petitioner  .isks  for 
more  He  contends  that  his  conviction  must 
be  vacated  and  the  charges  .igainst  him  dis- 
missed lest  he  be  'subjected  to  |a|  penalty 
on     account     of      |a|  .  matter  .  .  . 

c.ncemlng    which    he    !was|    compelled 
to  testify  "  47  U.SC.   5  409    (/•■  Frank  v. 

rmted  States.  347  F.  2d  480  We  disagree  In 
relevant  part,  5  409  iH  substantially  repeats 
the  language  of  the  Compulsorv  Testimony 
Act  of  1893.  27  Stat  443.  444.  49  U  S  C.  §46. 
which  was  Congress  response  to  this  Court's 
tatement  that  .m  Immunity  sWtute  can 
supplant  the  Fifth  .Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  only  If  it  allords 
adequate  protection  from  future  prosecution 
or  conviction  Counselrian  v.  Hitcficock,  142 
US.  547.  585-586  The  ."Statutory  provision 
here  Involved  was  designed  to  provide  such 
protection,  see  Brown  v.  L'nited  States,  359 
US  41.  45  46,  not  to  confer  Immunity  from 
punishment  pursuant  to  a  prior  prosecution 
and  adjudication  of  guilt,  Cf  Keiia  v. 
United  State*,  364  U  t:   507,513-514. 


a  bcMith  is  obtained  in  violation  of  the  right 
to  privacy  of  tlie  user  of  the  booth 

"B  Whether  physical  penetration  of  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  area  Is  necessary  be- 
fore a  search  and  seizure  can  be  said  ui  be 
violative  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  " 

We  decline  to  adopt  this  formulation  of 
the  Issvies  In  the  first  place,  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  Fourth  .Amendment  pmblems  Is  not 
nec^jisarlly  promcited  by  Incantation  of  the 
phrase  •constUutionHliy  prot.ecU'd  area  " 
Sec<3ndly.  the  Fourth  Amendment  cannot  bf 
translated  InM  a  generai  constitutional 
Tight  to  privacy."  That  Amendment  protects 
Individual  privacy  against  certain  kinds  (  f 
governmental  Intrusion,  but  Its  protections 
go  further,  and  oft^-n  have  nothing  to  do  wllli 
privacy  at  all'  Other  provisions  of  the  Con.'- 
tltutJon  protect  [>ersonal  privacy  fr<im  other 
forn^  of  governmental  invasion."  But  tlio 
protecUon  of  a  person's  general  right  to  pri- 
vacy—his  right  to  be  let  alone  by  other 
people"— Is.  like  the  protection  of  his  prop- 
erty and  of  hla  verv  life,  left  largely  to  the 
law  of  the  individual  states." 

Because  of  the  misleading  way  the  Issues 
have  been  formulated,  the  parties  have  a:  - 
tached  great  significance  to  the  oharacter- 
i2ation  of  the  telephone  booth  Irom  which 
the  petitioner  placed  his  calls.  The  petitloni  r 
h.is  strenuously  argued  that  the  booth  \v,c> 
a  constitutionally  protected  area."  The  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  with  equal  vigor 
that  It  was  not'  But  this  eflort  to  decide 
v.hether  or  not  a  given  ■area."  viewed  m 
the  .ibstract.  Is  'constitutionally  protected  ' 
deflects  attention  from  the  problem  presen't-d 
!.v    this    ",ise,«   For    f'le    Fourth    Amendni'-':! 
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•  ■  -The  average  man  would  very  Ukely  i.ot 
have  his  feelings  socjthed  any  more  by  hav- 
ing his  property  seized  openly  than  by  having 
It  seized  privately  and  by  stealth.  .  .  .  And  .i 
person  can  be  Just  .^s  much.  If  not  more. 
irrlated.  annoved  and  injured  bv  an  un- 
.  eremoniouE.  public  arrest  by  a  policeman  as 
he  is  by  a  seizure  m  the  privacy  of  his  office 
or  home"  Gnsuold  v.  Connecticut.  381  US. 
479,  509  (dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Jlstice 
Black)  . 

•  Tlie  First  Amendment  for  example  im- 
poses limitations  upon  governmental  abridg- 
ment of  "freedom  to  ..ssociate  and  pnvacv 
in  one's  associations  "  NAACP  v.  Alabama. 
357  rs  449,  462  The  Third  .\mendment  s 
prohibition  against  the  unconsented  peace- 
time quartering  of  soldiers  protects  another 
aspect  of  pnvacv  Irom  governmental  intru- 
.non  To  some  extent,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
T(X)  "reflects  the  Constitution's  concern  for 
...'...  the  right  <>f  each  individual  "to  h 
private  enclave  where  he  mav  lead  a  private 

Ufe. Tehan    v     Shott.   382   U.S.   406.   416. 

Virtually  every  governmental  action  Inter- 
feres with  personal  privacy  to  some  degree 
The  question  In  each  case  Is  whether  that 
Interterence  violates  a  command  cf  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

"  See  Warren  and  Brandels.  "The  Right  to 
Pnvacv  "4  Harv    I.    Rev    193   il890). 

■  See  eg  Timr  Inc.  v.  Hill.  385  U.S.  374 
Cf  Preard  v  Alexandria.  341  U.S.  622;  Kovac.^ 
v   Cooper.  336  US  77 

■  In  support  of  their  respective  claims,  the 
parties  have  compiled  competing  lists  of  "pro- 
tected areas"  for  our  consideration  It  ap- 
pear"?  to  be  common  ground  that  a  private 
home  is  such  nn  area  Weeki  v  United  Statrx. 
'^32  US.  383.  but  that  an  open  field  Is  not 
//ester  v  United  States.  265  U  S.  f>7  Defend- 
ing the  inclusion  of  a  telephone  booth  in  his 
list  the  petitioner  cites  Tnitcd  States  v.  Stone. 
232  F.  Supp  396.  and  United  States  v.  Madi- 
ion.  32  L.  W.  2243  (DC.  Ct.  Gen.  Sess.). 
Urging  that  the  telephone  booth  should  be 
excluded,  the  Government  finds  support  in 
L'ni fed  states  V    Borptvsf .  235  F.  Supp   286. 

■  It  Is  true  that  this  Court  has  occasionally 
described  Its  conclusions  In  terms  of  "con- 


pro.'fcfi  people,  not  places.  What  a  person 
knowingly  exposes  to  the  public  even  In  his 
wn  iiome  or  office.  Is  not  a  subject  of  Fourth 
.\mtndment  protection.  See  Levis  v.  United 
.'-tatcf.  385  U.S.  206,  210;  United  States  v.  Lee. 
274  U.S.  559.  563.  But  what  he  seeks  to 
preserve  as  private,  even  In  an  area  accessible 
to  the  public,  may  be  constitutionally  pro- 
tected See  lUos  V.  I'nifed  States.  364  U.S.  253; 
Fi  parte  Jarkson.  96  US  727,  733. 

The  Government  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
telephone  booth  from  which  the  i)etltloner 
made  his  calls  was  constructed  partly  of  glass, 
so  that  he  was  as  visible  after  he  entered  It 
.is  he  would  have  been  If  he  had  remained 
outside.  But  what  he  sought  to  exclude  when 
he  entered  the  booth  was  not  the  Intruding 
eye-  it  was  the  uninvited  ear.  He  did  not  shed 
his  right  to  do  so  simply  because  he  made  his 
calls  from  a  place  where  he  might  be  seen. 
No  less  than  an  Individual  In  a  business 
office,"^  m  a  friend's  apartment,"  or  In  a 
taxlcab,'-  a  person  In  a  telephone  booth  may 
rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  One  who  occupies  It,  shuts  the 
door  behind  him,  and  pays  the  toll  that  per- 
mits him  t.i  place  a  call,  is  surely  entitled  to 
..ssume  that  the  words  he  utters  Into  the 
mouthpiece  will  not  be  broadcast  to  the 
world.  To  read  the  Constitution  more  nar- 
rowly Is  to  Ignore  the  vital  role  that  the 
public  telephone  has  come  to  play  In  private 
communication. 

The  Government  contends,  however,  that 
the  activities  of  Its  agents  in  this  case  should 
not  be  tested  by  Fourth  Amendment  require- 
ments, for  the  surveillance  technique  they 
employed  Involved  no  physical  penetration 
of  the' telephone  booth  from  which  the  peti- 
tioner placed  his  calls.  It  is  true  that  the 
absence  of  such  penetration  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  loreclose  further  Fourth  Amend- 
ment Inqulrv,  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277 
US.  4'38.  457,  464,  466:  Goldman  v.  United 
States.  316  U.S.  129,  134-136,  for  that  Amend- 
ment w.\s  thought  to  limit  only  searches  and 
.seizures  of  tangible  property."  But  "(t]he 
premise  that  property  Interests  control  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  search  and  seize 
lins  been  discredited."  Warden  v.  Hayden, 
387  U.S.  294,  304,  Thus,  although  a  closely 
divided  Court  supposed  In  Olmstead  that  sur- 
veiUance  without  any  trespass  and  without 
the  seizure  of  any  material  object  fell  out- 
.side  the  ambit  of  the  Constitution,  we  have 
since  departed  from  the  narrow  view  on  which 
that  decision  rested.  Indeed,  we  have  express- 
iv  held  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  governs 
not  only  the  seizure  of  tangible  Items,  but 
extends  as  well  to  the  recording  of  oral  state- 
ments, overheard  without  any  "technical 
trespass  under  .  .  .  local  property  law."  Sil- 
lerman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  505,  511. 
Once  this  much  is  acknowledged,  and  once 
r.  is  recognized  that  the  Fourth  Amendment 
protects  people — and  not  simply  "areas" — 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  reach  of  that 
Amendment  cannot  turn  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  physical  Intrusion  Into  any 
given  encliDsure. 

We  conclude  that  the  underpinnings  of 
Olmstead  and  Goldman  have  been  so  eroded 
by  our  subsequent  decisions  that  the  "tres- 
pass" doctrine  there  enunciated  can  no  long- 


stltutlonally  protected  areas,"  see,  e.g..  Silver- 
nan  v.  United  States,  365  U.S.  505,  510,  512; 
Lope^  V.  United  States,  373  U.S.  427,  438-439; 
Ferger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41,  57,  59.  but  we 
have  never  suggested  that  this  concept  can 
serve  as  a  tallsmanlc  solution  to  every  PourtU 
Amendment  problem. 

"•  Silverthome  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States, 
251  U.S.  385. 

'>  Jones  V.  United  States,  362  U.S.  257. 

^  Rios  V.  United  States.  364  U.S.  253. 

"See  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  277  U.S. 
438,  464-466.  We  do  not  deal  In  this  case  with 
the  law  of  detention  or  arrest  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 


er  be  regarded  as  controlling.  The  Govern- 
ment's activities  in  electronically  listening 
to  and  recording  the  petitioner's  words  vio- 
lated the  privacy  upon  which  he  Justifiably 
relied  while  using  the  telephone  booth  and 
thus  constituted  a  "search  and  seizure"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
The  fact  that  the  electronic  device  cm- 
ployed  to  achieve  that  end  did  not  happen 
to  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  booth  can  have 
no  constitutional  significance. 

The  question  remaining  for  decision,  then. 
Is  whether  the  search  and  seizure  conducted 
In  this  case  compiled  with  constitutional 
sundards.  In  that  regard,  the  Government's 
position  Is  that  its  agents  acted  in  an  en- 
tirely defensible  manner:  (1)  ITiey  did  not 
begin  their  electronic  surveillance  until  in- 
vestigation of  the  petitioner's  activities  had 
established  a  strong  probability  that  he  was 
using  the  telephone  In  question  to  trans- 
mit gambling  Information  to  persons  In  oth- 
er States,  In  violation  of  federal  law.  More- 
over (2)  the  surveillance  was  limited,  both 
in  scope  and  In  duration,  to  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  contents  of  the  pe- 
titioner's unlawful  telephonic  communica- 
tions. (3)  The  agents  confined  their  surveil- 
lance to  the  brief  periods  during  which  he 
used  the  telephone  booth,"  and  (4)  they 
took  great  care  to  overhear  only  the  conver- 
sations of  the  petitioner  himself.'' 

Accepting  this  account  of  the  Government's 
actions  as  accurate,  It  Is  clear  that  this  sur- 
veillance was  so  narrowly  circumscribed  that 
a  duly  authorized  magistrate,  (a)  properly 
notified  of  the  need  for  such  investigation, 
(b)  specifically  informed  of  the  basis  on 
which  It  was  to  proceed,  and  (c)  clearly  ap- 
prised of  the  precise  Intrusion  It  would  en- 
tall,  could  constitutionally  have  authorized, 
with  appropriate  safeguards,  the  very  limited 
search  and  seizure  that  the  Government  as- 
serts In  fact  took  place.  Only  last  Term  we 
sustained  the  vaUdity  of  such  an  authoriza- 
tion, holding  that,  under  sufficiently  "precise 
and  discriminate  circumstances."  a  federal 
court  may  empower  government  agents  to 
employ  a  concealed  electronic  device  "for  the 
narrow  and  particularized  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  the  .  .  .  allegations"  of  a 
"detailed  factual  affidavit  alleging  the  com- 
mission of  a  specific  criminal  offense. "  Os- 
born  V.  United  States,  385  U.S.  323.  329-330. 
Discussing  that  holding,  the  Court  in  Berger 
V.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41.  said  that  "the  order 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  electronic  de- 
vice" in  Osborn  "afforded  similar  protections 
to  those  ...  of  conventional  warrants  au- 
thorizing the  seizure  of  tangible  evidence." 
Through  those  protections,  "no  greater  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  was  permitted  than  was  ne- 
cessary under  the  circumstances."  Id.,  at 
57.'"  Here,  too  a  similar  Judicial  order  could 


have  accommodated  "the  legitimate  needs  of 
I.iw  enforcement"  "  by  authorizing  the  care- 
fully  limited   use  of  electronic  surveillance. 
The   Government   urges   that,  because   its 
agents  relied  upon  the  decisions  In  Olmstead 
and  Goldman,  and  because  they  did  no  more 
here   than   they   might   properly   have   done 
with  prior  Judicial  sanction,  we  should  ret- 
roactively  validate   their   conduct.   That  we 
cannot  do.  It  is  apparent  that  the  .igents  in 
this   civse  acted  with   restraint.   Yet   the   in- 
escapable fact  is  that  this  restraint  was  im- 
posed   by    the    agents    themselves,    not   by   a 
Judicialofflcer.    (1)   Tliey  were  not  required, 
before   commencing    the    search,    to   present 
their    estimate    of    probable    cause    lor    de- 
tached   scrutiny    by    a    neutral    magistrate. 
(2)    They   were   not   compelled,   during   the 
conduct  of  the  search  itself,  to  observe  pre- 
cise limits  established  in  advance  by  a  spe- 
cific coiut  order.  (3)  Nor  were  they  directed, 
after  the  search  had  been  completed,  to  no- 
tify the  authorizing  magistrate  In  detail  of 
all  that  had  been  seized.  In  the  absence  of 
such  safeguards,  this  Court  has  never  sus- 
tained a  search  upon  the  sole  ground  that 
officers  reasonably  expected  to  find  evidence 
of  a  particular  crime  and   voluntarily  con- 
fined  their  activities  to   the  least  intrusive 
means   consistent   with    that    end.    Searches 
conducted  without  warrants  have  been  held 
unlawful    "notwithstanding    facts    unques- 
tionably showing  probable  cause,"  Agncllo  v. 
United  States,  269  U.S.  20,  33,  for  the  Consti- 
tution   requires    "that    the    deliberate,    im- 
partial Judgment  of  a  Judicial  officer  ...  be 
Interposed  between  the  citizen  and  the  po- 
lice .  .  ."  Wong   Sun   v.    United   States,   371 
U.S.    471,    481-^82.    "Over    and    again    this 
Court  has  emphasized  that  the  mandate  of 
the    [Fourth]    Amendment    requires    adher- 
ence to  Judicial  processes,"  United  States  v. 


>*  Based  upon  their  previous  visual  observa- 
tions of  the  petitioner,  the  agents  correctly 
predicted  that  he  would  use  the  telephone 
booth  for  several  minutes  at  approximately 
the  same  time  each  morning.  The  petitioner 
was  subjected  to  electronic  surveillance  only 
during  this  predetermined  period.  Six  record- 
ings, averaging  some  three  minutes  each. 
were  obtained  and  admitted  In  evidence.  They 
preserved  the  petitioner's  end  of  conversa- 
tions concerning  the  placing  of  bets  and  the 
receipt  of  wagering  information. 

"On  the  single  occasion  when  the  state- 
ments of  another  person  were  Inadvertently 
Intercepted,  the  agents  refrained  from  listen- 
ing to  them. 

"Although  the  protections  afforded  the 
petitioner  In  Osborn  were  "similar  ...  to 
those  ...  of  conventional  warrants."  they 
were  not  identical.  A  conventional  warrant 
ordinarily  serves  to  notify  the  suspect  of  an 
Intended  search.  But  If  Osborn  had  been  told 
In  advance  that  federal  officers  intended  to 
record  his  conversations,  the  point  of  making 
such  recordings  would  obviously  have  been 
lost;  the  evidence  in  question  could  not  have 


been  obtained.  In  omitting  any  requirement 
of  advance  notice,  the  federal  court  that  au- 
thorized electronic  surveillance  In  O.sbom 
simply  recognized,  .as  has  this  Court,  that 
officers  need  not  announce  their  purpose  be- 
fore conducting  an  otherwise  authorized 
search  if  such  an  announcement  would  pro- 
voke the  escape  of  the  suspect  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  critical  evidence.  See  Ker  v.  California. 
374  U.S.   23,   37-^1. 

Although  some  have  thought  that  this  "ex- 
ception to  the  notice  requirement  where 
fxlgent  circumstances  are  present."  id.,  at 
39.  should  be  deemed  Inapplicable  where 
police  enter  a  home  before  Its  occupants  are 
aware  that  officers  are  present,  id.,  at  55-58 
( dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  ) , 
the  reasons  for  such  a  limitation  have  no 
bearing  here.  However,  true  it  may  be  that 
■•[1  Innocent  citizens  should  not  .suiler  the 
shock,  fright  or  embarrassment  nttendrmt 
upon  an  unannounced  police  Inuiision,"  ;-?  . 
at  57.  and  that  "the  requirement  of  aware- 
ness .  .  .  serves  to  minimize  the  hazards  of 
the  officers'  dangerous  calling,"  id.,  at  57-58. 
these  considerations  are  not  relevant  to  the 
problems  presented  by  Judicially  nuthorized 
electronic  surveillance. 

Nor  do  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure impose  an  inflexible  requirement  of 
prior  notice.  Rule  41id)  dof-s  require  federal 
officers  to  serve  upon  the  person  searched 
a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  describ- 
ing the  material  obtained,  but  it  does  net 
invariably  require  that  this  be  done  before 
the  search  takes  place.  Nordelli  v.  United 
States.  24  F.  2d  665.  666-667. 

Thus  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  in  Os- 
born was  unaware  that  his  words  were  bein^ 
electronically  transcribed  did  not  prevent 
this  Court  from  sustaining  his  conviction. 
and  did  not  prevent  the  Court  in  Berger  from 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the 
recording  device  sanctioned  in  O^bo-n  was 
entirely  Lawful.  388  U.S.  41,  57. 

'■  Lopez  v.  United  States.  373  U.S.  427.  464 
(dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan ) . 
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J^Je's  342  U  3  48  51   and  that  searches  con- 

duc'ved  JU'-slde  the  Judicial  proces,'  without 
prior  approval  bv  judge  or  mawjlstrate  .ire 
pe  ie  anreasutiable  under  'he  Four'h 
Aiaendmeni  • — subject  only  to  .i  lew  speolfl- 
cally  established  and  well-delUieated  excep- 
Uons  ' 

I:  '.s  dlfflcult  to  imagine  how  any  of  thoee 
exceptions  could  ever  apply  to  the  sort  of 
search  and  seizure  involved  In  this  case  Even 
electronic  surveillance  substantially  con- 
temporaneous with  in  Individual's  nrrest 
could  hardly  be  deemed  an  incident"  of 
that  arrest  -"  Nor  couid  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  without  prior  authorl7atlon  be 
justified  on  grounds  of  "hot  pursuit  "  '  Axid 
of  course,  the  very  nature  of  electronic  sur- 
vel'.lance  precludes  Its  use  pursuant  to  the 
suspect's  consent  " 

The  Ckjvernnu-nt  dues  not  question  tlie5.e 
basic  principles  Rather.  It  uri?es  the  creation 
of  a  new  exception  to  cover  this  rase  "  It 
argues  tliat  surveillance  of  i  telephone  booth 
should  be  exeaipted  from  the  usual  require- 
ment of  advance  authorization  by  a  magis- 
trate upon  a  showing  of  probable  cnuse  We 
cannot  agree  Omission  of  such  authorization 
bvptusses  the  .^afetctiards  provided  by  an  ob- 
jective predetermination  of  probable  cause, 
.ind  substitutes  instead  the  fir  less  reliable 
procedure  o{  an  after-the-event  justification 
for   the  seTrch.   too   likely   to  be  subtly 

influenced  by  the  familiar  shortcomings  of 
hindsight  Judgment"  Beck  v  Ciio  370  US. 
89    O*? 

And  bypassing  a  neutral  predetermination 
of  the  <rope  of  a  search  leaves  Individuals 
secure   irom   Fourth   Amendment   violations 


'See  .' i;  Jonf-.  v  L'mlrd  sTatc-  t.ST  T' S, 
493.  497  499  Ri03  V  United  States.  364  US. 
253  261.  Chapman  v.  United  States.  365 
US.  610,  613  «15:  Stoner  v  California.  376 
'JS  483   486-^87 

■  See  e  g  Carrol)  v  United  Sratc;  267 
VS.  132,  153  156  .VfcDonaJd  v  United  States. 
335  U.S.  451,  454-456.  Br'.neqar  v  United 
States  )38  US  160,  174-177.  Cooper  v  Cali- 
fomia.  386  US  58;  Warden  v  Hayden .  387 
U  3.  294.  298  300 

"In  Agnello  v  United  States.  269  U  3.  20. 
30.  the  Cotirt  stated  "The  right  without  a 
search  warrant  contemporaneously  to  search 
persons  li^-fuMv  arrested  while  commlt'lng 
T.me  and  to  .search  the  place  where  the 
arrest  is  made  in  order  to  find  and  seize 
things  connected  with  the  crime  as  its  fruits 
or  as  the  means  by  which  It  was  committed. 
IS  well  as  weapons  .and  other  things  to  effect 
an  escape  from  custody.  Is  not  to  be 
doubted   ' 

Whatever  one's  view  of  'the  long-standing 
:>rv-':ce  •(  setirchmg  for  other  pnxjfs  of  ^uUt 
within  the  control  of  the  accused  found 
upon  arrest  '  United  States  v  Rahinoiiitz, 
339  US  56.  61  cf  id  .  at  71-79  (dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Pranltfurter  > .  the 
concept  of  an  "Incidental"  search  cannot 
readily  be  extended  to  Include  surreptitious 
surveillance  of  an  individual  either  Imme- 
diately before,  or  immediately  after,  his 
arrest 

-' .-Vi though  'Mtjne  Fourth  .Amendment 
does  not  require  police  officers  to  delay  m 
the  course  of  an  Investigation  If  to  do  so 
would  gravelv  endanger  '-heir  ilves  or  the  lives 
of  others.'  Warden  v  Hat/den.  387  US  294. 
298-299  'here  seems  little  likelihood  tbat 
electronic  surveUlance  would  be  a  realistic 
possibility  in  a  situation  so  fraught  with 
irgency 

-  A  search  to  which  an  Individual  consents 
meets  Fou.'*h  .Xmi-ndment  requirements.  Zap 

V  United  State-;  J28  U  S  624,  but  of  course 
'the  usetulnesa  "f  electronic  surveillance  de- 
ponds  on  lack  of  notice  to  tile  suspeit      Lupe-: 

V  United  States.  373  U  .S  427.  463  ,  dissenting 
opinion  of  .Ma   Jistice  Bre.vnan). 

-'  Whether  safegu.irds  other  than  prior  au- 
thorization by  a  magistrate  would  satisfy  the 
Fourth  .\mendment  In  a  situation  Involving 
the  na'. .1  rial  security  Is  a  question  not  pre- 
sented oy  tnio  case. 


"only  in  the  discretion  of  the  police  "  Id  .  at 
97. 

These  considerations  do  not  vanish  when 
the  search  lu  question  Is  transferred  from 
the  setting  of  a  home,  an  office,  or  a  hotel 
room,  to  ttiat  of  a  telephone  booth  Wherever 
.1  man  may  be  he  is  entitled  to  know  that  he 
will  remain  free  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  Tlie  government  agents  here  Ig- 
nored "the  prix'edure  of  antecedent  Justifica- 
tion that  Is  rentral  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment."  '  a  procedure  that  we  hold  to 
be  a  con.stltutional  precondition  of  the  kind 
of  electronic  surveillance  Involved  In  this 
case  Because  the  surveillance  here  failed  to 
meet  that  condition,  and  because  It  led  to 
the  petitioner's  conviction,  the  Judgment 
must  be  reverse<l 

It  xs  to  ordered 

Mr  Jt'sncE  Marshall  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case 

StrPREME    COLTIT    or     THE    U  N 1  rTf)    .STATES,     N'O. 

35  (October  Term  1967.  Charles  Katz. 
Petitioner,  v  U.^fm•X)  .States,  on  Writ  or 
Certiorari  to  the  United  States  Court  or 

.\PPEMS    KOR    THE   NINTH    ClRCtTPr 

(December  18,  1967,  | 

Mr  JrsTicE  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr. 
JvsTJCE  Brennan   joins,  concurring 

While  I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  I 
feel  compelled  to  reply  to  the  separate  con- 
curring iiplnlon  if  inv  Brother  White,  which 
I  '.lew  ^i«  .1  wdoUy  unwarranted  i.;reen  light 
for  the  Exectjtlve  Branch  to  resort  to  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  v^■llhout  a  warrant  in 
Ciises  which  the  Executive  Branch  Itself 
labels      national    security"    matters. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Attorney 
General  is  a  magistrate  In  matters  'A'here 
they  believe  national  secirlty  may  be  in- 
volved tnev  are  not  detached  disinterested, 
and  neutral  as  a  court  or  magistrate  must  be. 
Under  the  separation  nf  powers  created  by 
the  Constitution,  the  Executive  Branch  18 
not  supp(jsed  to  be  neutral  and  disinterested. 
Rather  it  should  vlgorovisly  Investigate  md 
prevent  breaches  of  national  se<nirlty  .iiid 
prosectite  those  who  violate  the  pertinent 
federal  laws.  The  President  and  .Attorney 
General  are  properly  interested  parties,  c.xst 
in  the  role  of  adversary.  In  national  security 
cases  They  may  even  be  the  Intended  Mc- 
tlms  of  subversive  actk^n  .Since  spies  .lUd 
saboteurs  .ire  as  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Fourth  .\mendment  .ts  .suspected  gam- 
blers like  petitioner.  I  cannot  agree  that 
where  spies  .md  saLwteurs  are  Involved  ade- 
quate protection  of  Fourth  .\mendment 
.'ights  is  assured  when  the  President  and 
.\ttorney  Oenernl  assume  both  the  position 
of  .idversary-and-prosecutor  .ind  disin- 
terested, neutral  magistrate 

There  is.  so  far  as  I  understand  constltu- 
Monal  history,  no  distinction  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  between  types  of  crimes. 
.\rtlcle  III.  5  3.  slves  "treason"  .a  very  nar- 
row definition  and  puts  restrictions  on  Its 
proof  But  the  Fourth  .\mendment  draws  no 
lines  between  various  substantive  offenses. 
The  arrests  In  cases  of  "hot  pursuit."  the 
irrests  on  visible  or  other  evidence  of  prob- 
able cause  cut  across  the  tx)ards  and  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  kind  of  crime 

I  would  respect  the  present  lines  of  dis- 
tinction and  not  Improvise  because  a  par- 
ticular crime  seems  particularly  heinous. 
When  'he  Framers  t^x-k  "hat  step  as  they 
did  with  treason,  the  wor?t  crime  of  nil,  they 
made    their    purpose    manifest 

SrpREME  Court  of  the  Untted  States,  No. 
35  October  TYrm.  1967.  Charles  Katz. 
Petitioner,  i'  United  Stated.  f>N  Writ  of 
cfrtiorari  to  the  UNrrrn  States  ComT  or 
.\ppeals  for  the  Ninth  CiRcriT 

(December  18,  1967.) 
Mr   .Ii-stue  HARI.AN.  <oncumng. 
I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  I 


read  to  hold  only  (a)  that  an  enclosed  tele- 
phone booth  IS  an  area  where,  like  ii  home, 
Wt-eks  V.  V'uted  States,  232  U  S  383.  and 
unlike  a  field.  Hester  v.  United  States.  265 
U  S  57,  a  person  :ias  a  constitutionally  pro- 
•eoted  reasonable  expectation  of  privacy;  (b) 
th.it  electronic  ,is  -.well  .is  phvsical  ititruslon 
into  ,1  place  that  is  m  this  sense  private  may 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment; and  (c)  that  the  Invasion  of  a  constl- 
tutlonnlly  protected  area  by  lederal  author- 
ities Is.  iis  the  Court  has  lonp  held,  presump- 
tlvelv  unreasonable  In  the  absence  cf  a  search 
wirrant 

.\s  the  Court's  opinion  states.  "The  Fourth 
Amendment  protects  people,  not  places  "  The 
question,  however.  Is  what  protectl  <n  it 
.iffords  to  those  people.  Generally,  as  here, 
the  answer  to  that  question  requires  refer- 
ence to  .1  place  '  My  understanding  of  the 
rule  that  has  emerged  from  prior  decisions  is 
that  there  is  .<.  twofold  requireme:.*.  lirst  that 
.1  person  have  exhibited  an  .ictual  (subjec- 
tlvei  expect. itlon  rf  privacy  and  second,  that 
the  expectation  be  one  that  society  Is  pre- 
pared to  reciicnlze  as  'reasonable."  Thus  a 
man's  home  is  for  most  purpo.ce?  a  place 
wnere  he  expects  privacy,  btu  objects  activ- 
ities, or  statements  that  he  exposes  to  the 
plain  view"  of  outsiders  are  not  "prctected" 
because  no  intention  to  keep  them  to  him- 
self has  been  exhibited.  On  the  other  hand, 
conversations  In  the  open  v.  on  Id  not  be 
protected  against  being  overheard,  for  the 
expectation  of  privacy  under  "he  circum- 
stances would  be  unreasonable  Cf  Hrster  v. 
C'nifcd  .Vfafes,  .^upra. 

The  critical  fact  in  this  case  Is  that  '  [olne 
who  occupies  It.  [a  telephone  booth]  shuts 
the  door  behind  lUm,  and  pays  the  toll  that 
permits  him  to  place  a  call,  Is  surely  entitled 
to  itssume"  that  his  conversation  is  not  be- 
ing intercepted  Ante,  p.  5.  The  point  is  not 
that  the  booth  Is  '  accessible  to  the  public  ' 
at  other  times,  ante,  p  5.  but  "hat  it  is  tem- 
porarily private  place  whose  momentary  oc- 
cupants' expectations  of  freedom  from  in- 
trusion are  recognized  as  reasonable.  Cf. 
Kios  v.   United  States,  364  US.  253. 

In  SiUerman  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  505. 
we  held  that  eavesdropping  iiccomplished  by 
means  of  an  electronic  device  that  perpe- 
trated the  premises  occupied  by  peiltioiirr 
was  .1  violation  ui  the  Fourth  .•Vmendment. 
That  case  established  that  interception  of  I 
conversations  reasonably  intended  to  be  jin-  ' 
vate  could  constitute  a  search  and  seizure." 
and  that  the  examination  or  taking  of  physi- 
cal property  was  net  required  This  view  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  was  followed  .n 
Wong  Sun  v.  United  States.  371  U.S.  471.  ..t 
485.  and  Bergcr  v  Sew  York,  388  U.S.  41.  ..t 
51.  Also  compare  Osborn  v.  United  Statts, 
385  US  323.  at  327.  In  Sihcrnan  we  found 
unnecessary  to  re-examine  Goldman  v.  Unit- 
ed States.  316  US.  129.  which  had  held  that 
electronic  surveillance  accompl.shed  without 
the  physical  penetration  of  petitioner  s  pre- 
mises by  a  tanclble  tbject  did  not  violate  the 
Fourth  Amendment  This  case  requires  us 
to  reconsider  Go.'dman.  and  I  agree  that  it 
should  now  be  overruled.*  Its  limitation  >  n 
Fourth  Amendment  protection  Is.  in  the 
present  day.  bad  physics  .ts  well  as  bad  law. 
for  reasonable  expectations  cf  privacy  may 
be  defeated  by  electronic  as  well  as  physical 
invasion. 

Finally.  I  'lo  not  read  the  Court's  opinion 
to  declare  that  no  interception  of  a  conver- 
sation one-half  cf  which  occurs  In  a  public 
telephone  booth  can  be  reasonable  In  the 
;'bsence  of  a  warrant  As  elsewhere  under 
thv   Fourth   Amendment,   warrants   are   the 


see  Osborn  v   United  States.  385  US  323. 


330. 


•I  also  think  *hat  the  course  of  develop- 
ment evinced  by  Silverman  •mpra.  Wong  Svn, 
wjpra.  Berger.  supra,  and  today'."?  decision 
must  be  recogni/ed  to  overrule  Olmstcad  v. 
rntfed  .Stafr.'.  277  US  438.  which  essentially 
rested  on  the  ground  that  conversations  were 
not  subject  to  the  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 


general  rule,  to  which  the  legitimate  needs 
(tf  law  enforcement  may  demand  specific  ex- 
ceptions It  will  be  lime  enough  to  consider 
.;ny  such  exceptions  when  an  appropriate 
occasion  presents  lU-elf.  and  I  agree  with 
the  Court  that  this  is  not  one 

SLPREME       CoLRT      of      the       UNITED      STATES, 

No,  35— October  Term,  1967.  Charles 
Katz,  Peti'HOner  I.  United  States,  on 
Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeais  fcir  the  Ninth 
CiRcriT 

(December  18.  1967.) 

Mr.  .IisTiCE  White,  concurring. 

I  agree  that  the  oflficlal  surveillance  of 
(petitioner's  telephone  conversations  in  a 
public  booth  must  be  subjected  to  the  test 
.if  reasonableness  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment and  that  on  the  record  now  before 
us  The  particular  surveillance  undertaken 
was  unreasonable  absent  a  warrant  properly 
.luthorizlng  It.  This  application  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  need  not  Interfere  with  legiti- 
mate needs  of  law  enforcement.' • 

In  Joining  the  Court's  opinion.  I  note  the 
Court's  Hcknowledeement  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  Is  reasonable  to 
-earch  without  a  warrant  In  this  connec- 
•ion.  In  footnote  23  the  Court  points  out  that 
today's  decision  does  not  reach  national  se- 
curity ca.ses  Wiretapping  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  has  been  authorized  by 
successive  Presidents  The  present  Adminis- 
tration would  apparently  save  national  secu- 
rity cases  from  restrictions  aeainst  wiretap- 
ping. See  Berger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41.  112- 
118  .19671  (White.  J.  dLssenting).  We  should 
not  require  '^he  warrant  procedure  and  the 
magistrate's  Judgment  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  his  chief  legal  officer, 
the  Attorney  General,  ha-s  considered  the  re- 
quirements of  national  .security  and  author- 
ized electronic  surveillance  as  reasonable. 


Supreme  Couht  op  the  United  Statts,  No, 
35 — OcTOBm  Term,  1967,  Charles  Katz, 
Petitioner  v.  United  States,  on  Writ  op 
Certiorari  to  the  Untted   States  Coxtrt 

OF    APPEALS   rOH   the    NINTH    ClHC'UIT 

IDecember    18,    1967] 

Mk.  JrsTTCK  Black,  dissenting. 

If  I  could  agree  with  the  Court  that  eaves- 
dropplnt:  carried  on  by  electronic  means 
(equivalent    to    wiretapping)    constitutes    a 


•  'In  previous  cases,  which  are  undisturbed 
by  today's  decision,  the  Court  has  upheld. 
as  reasonable  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
admission  to  trial  of  evidence  obtained  (1) 
by  rm  undercover  police  agent  to  ■whom  a 
defendant  speaks  without  knowledge  that 
he  is  In  the  employ  of  the  police,  Hoffa  v. 
United  States.  385  US  293  (19661:  (2)  by 
a  recording  device  hidden  on  the  person  of 
such  an  informant.  Lopez  v.  United  States, 
373  US  427  (1963);  Osborr.  v.  United  States, 
■185  U.S  323  (1966);  and  '31  ^v  a  policeman 
listening  'o  the  secret  micro-wave  trans- 
missions of  an  agent  conversing  with  the 
defendant  in  another  location.  On  Lee  v. 
Untted  States.  343  U.S.  747  (1952).  When 
one  man  speaks  to  another  he  takes  all  the 
risks  ordinarily  Inherent  In  so  doing.  In- 
cluding the  risk  that  the  man  to  whom  he 
speaks  will  make  public  what  he  has  heard. 
The  Fourth  Amendment  does  not  protect 
aeainst  unreliable  (or  law-abiding)  associ- 
ates. Hof/a  v.  United  States,  supra.  It  Is  but 
a  logical  and  reasonable  extension  of  this 
principle  that  a  man  take  the  risk  that  his 
hearer,  free  to  memorize  what  he  hears  for 
later  verbatim  repetitions,  is  instead  record- 
ing it  or  transmitting  it  to  another.  The  pres- 
sent  case  deals  •with  an  entirely  different  sit- 
uation, for  as  the  Court  emphasizes  the  peti- 
tioner "sought  to  exclude  .  .  .  the  unln'vlted 
ear,"  and  spwke  under  circumstances  In 
which  a  reasonable  person  would  assume 
that  uninvited  ears  •were  not  listening. 


"search"  or  "eelziire,"  I  would  be  happy  to 
join  the  Court's  opinion.  For  on  that  premise 
my  Brother  Stewart  sets  out  methods  In  ac- 
cord with  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  guide 
SUtes  In  the  enactment  and   enforcement 
of  laws  passed  to  regulate  wiretapping  by 
government.  In  this  respect  today's  opinion 
differs  sharply  from  Berger  v.  New  York,  388 
U.  S.  41,  decided  last  Term,  which  held  void 
on  Its  face  a  New  York  statute  authorizing 
wiretapping  on  warrants   Issued   by   magis- 
trates on  showings  of  probable  causes.  The 
Berger  case  also  set  up  what  appeared  to  be 
Insuperable  obstacles  to  the  valid  passage  of 
such  wiretapping  laws  by  States.  The  Court's 
opinion  In  this  case,  however,  removes  the 
doubts  about  state  power  in  this  field  and 
abates  to  a  large  extent  the  confusion  and 
near  paralyzing  effect  of  the  Berger  holding. 
Notwithstanding    these    aood    efforts    of    the 
Court,  I  am  still  unable  to  agree  with  Its 
Interpretation    of   the   Fourth    Amendment. 
My  basic  objection  is  twofold:    (1)    I  do 
not  believe  that  the  words  of  the  Amend- 
ment win  bear  the  meaning  given  them  by 
today's  decision,  and   (2)    I  do  not  believe 
that  It  Is  the  proper  role  of  this  Court  to 
rewrite  the  Amendment  In  order  "to  bring 
It  Into  harmony  with  the  times"  and  thus 
reach  a  result  that  many  people  believe  to 
be  desirable. 

While  I  realize  that  an  argument  based 
on  the  meaning  of  words  lacks  the  scope,  and 
no  doubt  the  appeal,  of  broad  policy  discus- 
sions and  philosophical  discourses  i.n  such 
nebulous  subjects  as  privacy,  for  me  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Amendment  Is  the  crucial  place 
to  look  m  construing  a  written  document 
such  as  our  Constitution.  The  Fourth  Amend- 
ment says  that 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  .<-ecure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized" 

The  first  clause  protects  "persons,  houses. 
papers,    and    effects,    against    unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  .  .  ."  These  words  con- 
note the  idea  of  tangible  things  with  size, 
form,  and  weight,   things  capable  of  being 
searched,  seized,  or  both.  The  second  clause 
of  the  Amendment  still  further  establishes 
Its  Framers'  purpose  to  limit  its  protection 
to  tangible  things  by  providing  that  no  war- 
rants shall  Issue  but  those  "particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  per- 
son or  things  to  be  seized."  A  conversation 
overheard  by  eavesdropping  whether  by  plain 
snooping  or  wiretapping.  Is  not  tangible  and. 
under  the  normally  accepted  meanings  of  the 
words,  can  neither  be  searched  nor  seized.  In 
addition  the  language  of  the  second  clause 
Indicates    that    the    Amendment    refers    to 
something   not  only   tangible   so   it   can    be 
seized  but  to  something  already  in  existence 
so  It  can  be  described.  Yet  the  Court's  inter- 
pretation would  have  the  Amendment  apply 
to   overhearing   future   conversations   which 
by  their  very  nature  are  nonexistent  until 
they  take  place.  How  can  one  "describe"  a 
future  conversation,  and  If  not.  how  can  a 
magistrate  Issue  a  warrant  to  eavesdrop  one 
in  the  future?  It  is  argued  that  information 
showing  what  Is  expected  to  be  said  Is  suffi- 
cient to  limit  the  boundaries  of  what  later 
can  be  admitted  into  evidence;  but  does  such 
general  Information  really  meet  the  specific 
language  of  the  Amendment  which  says  "par- 
ticularly describing"?  Rather  than  using  lan- 
guage In  a  completely  artificial  way,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  sim- 
ply does  not  apply  to   eavesdropping. 

Tapping  telephone  wires,  of  course,  was  an 
unknown  possibility  at  the  time  the  Fourth 
Amendment  was  adopted.  But  eavesdropping 
rand  •wiretapping  Is  nothing  more  than 
eavesdropping  by  telephone)  was.  as  even 
the  majority  opinion  in  Berger,  supra,  rec- 


ognized, "an  ancient  practice  which  at  com- 
mon law  was  condemned  as  a  nuisance.  4 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  168.  In  thcjee  days 
the  eavesdropper  listened  by  naked  ear  under 
the  eaves  of  houses  or  their  windows,  or  be- 
yond their  walls  seeking  out  private  dl£- 
course."  388  US.  at  45.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Framers  were  aware  of  this 
practice,  and  If  they  had  desired  to  outlaw 
or  restrict  the  use  of  evidence  obt.ilned  by 
t  .tvesdropplng.  I  believe  that  liicy  would 
have  used  the  appropriate  language  to  do 
bo  in  the  Fourth  .Amendment.  They  certainly 
would  not  l.ave  left  such  a  titsk  lo  the  lii- 
genuilv  of  language-stretching  Judges.  No 
one,  it  seems  to  me.  can  read  the  debates 
on  the  BUI  of  Rights  without  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  lUs  Fr.imers  and  critics  well 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  u.sed, 
what  thev  would  be  understood  t<-i  mean  by 
others,  their  scope  and  their  limitations. 
Under'  these  circumstances  It  strikes  me 
as  a  charge  against  their  scholarship,  their 
common-sense  and  their  candor  to  give  to  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  language  the  eaves- 
dropping meaning  the  Court  Imputes  Vj  It 
t.jday. 

I  do  not  deny  that  coir.inonsen.se  re- 
quires and  that  this  Court  often  has  .-aid 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights'  .safeguards  should 
be  given  a  liberal  construction  This  prin- 
ciple, however,  does  not  Justify  ronstruir.g 
the  .search  and  seizure  amendment  as  apply- 
ing to  eavesdropping  or  the  '  .-eizure"  of  con- 
versations. The  Fourth  Aniendment  w.'^s 
aimed  directly  at  the  abhorred  practice  of 
breaking  In.  ransacking  .ind  searchinc  homes 
and  other  buildings  and  seizing  peoples'  ]jer- 
sonal  belongings  without  warr.mts  i.^sued  by 
magistrates.  The  Amendment  deserves,  and 
this  Court  has  given  it,  a  liberal  construction 
in  order  to  protect  against  warrantless 
searches  of  buildings  and  seizures  of  tangible 
personal  effects.  But  until  today  this  Court 
has  refused  to  say  that  eavesdropping  comes 
within  the  imbi-  of  Fourth  Amendment  re- 
strictions. See,  <J  g.,  Olmstcad  v.  United 
Stat'-'>.  277  US,  438  (1928),  and  Goldman  v. 
Uinted  States.  316  U.S.  129   1 19421, 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  state  why  I 
think  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
•prevent  its  application  to  eavesdrojiping.  It 
IS  important  now  to  show  that  this  has  been 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Amendment's 
scope  since  it^  adoption  and  f;at  the  Court's 
decLsion  in  this  case,  along  with  its  amor- 
phous holding  m  Berger  lar.  Term,  marks  the 
first  real  departure  from  that  view. 

The  first  case  to  reach  this  Court  which 
actually  involved  a  clear-cut  test  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  applicability  to  eaves- 
dropping through  a  wiretap  was.  of  course, 
Olmstead,  iupra.  In  holding  that  the  Inter- 
ception of  private  telephone  conversations 
by  means  of  wiretapping  was  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  this  Court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  ex- 
amined the  languge  of  the  Amendment  and 
found.  Just  as  I  do  now,  that  the  words  could 
not  be  stretched  to  encompass  overheard  con- 
versations: 

"The  Amendment  Itself  shows  that  the 
search  is  to  be  of  material  things— the  per- 
son the  house,  his  papers  or  his  effects.  The 
description  of  the  warrant  necessary  to 
make  the  proceeding  lawful.  Is  that  it  must 
specify  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  per- 
-^on  or"  things  to  be  seized.  .  .  .  Justice  Bradley 
in  the  Bovd  case  \Boyd  v.  United  States,  116 
US  616]  and  Justice  Clark  In  the  Goulcd 
case  \Gouled  v.  United  States.  255  U.S.  2981 
said  that  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  *he 
Fourth  Amendment  were  to  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  In  the  Interest  of  liberty. 
But  that  can  not  Justify  enlargement  of  the 
language  employed  beyond  the  possible  prac- 
tical meaning  of  houses,  persons,  papers, 
and  effects,  or  so  to  apply  the  words  searcn 
and  seizure  as  to  forbid  hearing  or  sight" 
277  U.S.,  at  464-466. 
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Goldman  v  United  Statet.  )18  US  129. 
Is  .\n  fven  clearer  example  of  this  Oiurl's 
tr-idltlonal  refusal  to  consider  eavesdropping 
ta  belna;  covered  by  rhe  Pourth  Amendment 
There  federal  agents  used  a  detecCiphone. 
which  WAS  placed  f>n  the  wall  of  an  adjoining 
rr^om,  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  a  de- 
fendant carried  on  In  hu  private  ..fflce  and 
intended  to  be  confined  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  room  This  Court,  referrlni?  *o  Olm- 
itead.  found  no  Fourth  Amendment  viola- 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Court  In  Olm- 
<^'.ead  bsiaed  !ta  decision  squarely  on  the  fact 
'hat  wiretapping  or  eavesdropping  does  not 
violate  the  Fourth  .\mendmenr  As  shown. 
<upro,  in  :he  cited  quotation  from  the  cas*". 
the  Court  went  to  great  pains  'o  examine  the 
actual  language  of  the  Amendment  and 
f  )und  that  the  words  used  simply  could  not 
be  atrevhed  'o  cover  eavesdropping  That 
there  w.is  no  trespa<ia  was  not  the  determina- 
tive factor,  and  Indeed  the  Court  In  citing 
Hester  v  Uniti-d  States.  385  V  3.  57.  Indicated 
that  even  where  there  was  a  trespass  the 
Fourth  Amendment  does  not  automatically 
I'jply  ro  evidence  obtained  by  ■henrlriif  or 
■i.^ht  ■•  The  Olmstead  majority  characterized 
H-'ster  aa  holding  "that  the  testimony  of  two 
ilflcers  of  the  law  who  'respaased  on  the  de- 
fendant's :Jind.  concealed  themselves  one 
hundred  yards  away  from  his  house  and  saw 
him  come  out  ind  hand  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
to  another,  was  not  Inadmissible  While  there 
wia  a  trespass,  there  was  no  search  of  per- 
v>n.  house  papers  or  t»tTe'-t3  "  277  U  S  at  4«5 
Thus  the  clear  holding  if  -he  Olmstead  and 
Goldman,  cases  undllutert  bv  any  question  of 
trespass,  is  that  eavesdropping.  In  both  Its 
iriginal  and  modern  forms,  is  not  violative 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment 

While    my    reading   of    the    Olmstrad    and 
anldman  rases    -onvlnces  .-ne  that  thev  were 
blended   on    the    basis   of    the   Inapplicability 
f  --he  worrlini<  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  to 
eavesdropping,  and  not   m  any  trespass  ba.sls. 
•nis  la  not  to  say  that  unauthorized  intru- 
sion  has    not   played   an   important   role   In 
search    and    seizure    cases     This    Court    has 
adapted  an  exc  usionary  rule  to  bar  evidence 
■jbtdined  by  means  of  such  intrusions.  As  I 
made    clear    In    mv    dissenting    opinion    In 
Be-qt'T  V    Sew    York    388   US    41.   76.   I   con- 
•inue  to   believe  that  this  exclusionary   rule 
formulated    in    Weeks  v    United   Statey.   232 
U  -5    383.  rest^  on  the  "supervisory  power"  of 
this  Court  over  other  federal  courts   and   Is 
not   rooted    In   the  Fourth   Amendment    See 
Wulf    V     Colorado,    concurring    opinion.    .138 
U  S.  39.  40    See  also  .Mapp  v    O'lio.  concur- 
ring opinion.  367  U3    i361-fl68    This  rule  has 
caused  the  Court  to  refuse  to  accept  evidence 
Where   there  h.ts  been  such  an  Intru.sion  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  has  been  a  search 
r  seizure  m  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment.  .Aa  this  Court  said  In  Lopez  v.   United 
."itates.  373  US   427.  438-439.  "The  Cour'  has 
iti  the  past  sustained  instances  of   electronic 
eavesdropping'    .igainst    constitutional    chal- 
lenge, when  devices  have  been  used  'o  en.ible 
government  agents  to  overhear  -onversatlons 
Which  woiild  have  been  bevond  the  reach  of 
the  huiinn  ear   (citing  Olmstead  and  Gold- 
man\    It  h.i3  been  Insisted  only  that  the  elec- 
tronic device  not  be  planted  by   in  unlawful 
physical   Invasion  of  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected .irea    Silverman  v    United  .States." 

To  support  Its  new  InterpretaUon  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  which  in  effect  imounta 
to  a  rewriting  of  the  langiiage.  the  Court's 
opinion  concludes  that  "the  underpinnings 
jf  Olmstead  and  Goldman  have  t>een  . 
er'Xied  by  our  subsequent  decisions 
Bit  the  only  cases  cited  is  iccomp,:.shing  this 
•eroding"  ire  Silverman  v.  United  States. 
365  US  50o,  <uid  Warden  v  Hayden.  387  U  3. 
-'94  NeitJier  of  these  jases  er  xled  '  Olm.,tead 
>t  Goldrruin  Sil'.erman  is  an  interesting 
choice  .since  there  the  Court  expressly  re- 
fused  tci   re-examine   tlie   rationale   of    Olm- 


ytead  or  Goldman  .ilthough  such  a  reexam- 
ination W.L8  strenuously  uri<«<l  upon  the 
Court  by  the  petltu^ner's  counsel.  Als<:>  It  Is 
slgnlflcAnt  that  In  Silierman.  its  the  Court 
described  it.  the  eavesdropping  w:ia  afoom- 
:)lUhed  by  metins  of  an  iin.iuihi->rl/.ed  physical 
fjenetratlon  Int.)  the  :>remlseB  ixjcupled  by 
the  petitioner-^  '  thus  calling  Into  play  the 
supervisory  '-xcl usionary  rule  of  evidence. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  .ibove  where  there  Is 
an  unauthorized  Intrusion,  this  Court  has  re- 
jected admisalon  of  evidence  .btalned  re- 
gardless ■  «!  whether  there  has  t>een  ai  un- 
constitutional search  and  seizure  The  ma- 
jority's decision  here  relies  neeivllv  on  the 
statement  m  the  opinion  tluit  -Jhe  Court 
need  not  pause  to  consider  whether  .jt  not 
there  was  a  technical  tresp.isH  luider  Uie  Iix-al 
property  law  relating  to  party  walls  "  Yet  thLs 
statement  should  not  becloud  the  fact  that 
time  and  ;igaln  the  opinion  eniphaslze-s  that 
•,heiB  has  been  an  unauthorized  intrusion: 
For  a  fair  reading  if  the  record  In  tills  c.ise 
,>hows  that  the  eavesdropping  w.is  accom- 
pll.-Jied  by  inetins  of  .m  unauthonzed  physical 
penetration  into  the  p.-'emlsee  >ccuple<l  by 
the  petitioners"  ip  50«.  emphasis  added  i 
Eavesdropping  .u-compllshed  by  means  erf 
such  a  piiynral  in:,tru..ion  i.s  lievond  the  jvile 
of  even  thane  decisions  .  .  •  iPp.  509.  510. 
empha&ls  added  I   "Here  the  ofDcers  over- 

heard "Jie  petitioners'  conversations  '>nly  by 
•ii-iu'ping  part  of  the  petitioners'  house  or 
'>tTH-4e        .  ,p     511,    t-mphasls    .uJded  i 

'|D|ecl«lon  here  .  U  t>a.s«d  upon  the  reality 
of  an  actual   irifrii.sion  iP    512.  em- 

phasis added  i  "We  hnd  no  occasion  to  re- 
examine Goldman  here,  taut  we  decline  t-o  go 
beyond  it.  by  eien  a  traction  of  an  inch' 
iP  512,  emphasis  added  i  .\a  If  this  were 
not  enough,  JiLstlcfs  CLirk  ^uid  Whlttaker 
concurr»xl  with  t,he  fiUuwlng  statement  "In 
view  of  the  determination  by  the  majority 
that  the  unauthonced  p'tysu'al  (yenetratton 
Into  petitioners'  premises  constituted  suf- 
liclenl  trespass  to  remove  the  case  trom  the 
coverage  of  earlier  decisions,  we  feel  obliged 
to  Join  in  the  Court's  opinion  "  iP  513,  em- 
phasis added.)  As  I  made  clear  In  my  dis- 
sent in  Berqc-  the  Court  In  Silierman 
held  the  evidence  should  t)e  excluded  by 
virtue  if  the  exclusionary  rule  luid  I  would 
not  have  .igpeed  with  \i\e  Court's  opinion  In 
Silverman  had  I  thought  that  the  result 

depended  on  finding  a  violation  .jf  the 
Fourth  .\mendrnent  '  388  US.  at  79-80. 

In  light  of  t.iiLs  and  the  fact  that  the  Court 
expressly  refiised  '••.i  reexamine  OUnstead  and 
Goldman.  I  cannot  re>ad  .S'liirrrnan  sls  over- 
turning the  Interpretation  stated  very  plainly 
in  Olm^tead  and  followed  In  Goldman  that 
eavesdropping  Is  not  covered  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

The  other  "eroding"  csuBe  dted  In  the 
Court's  opinion  Is  Warden  v.  Hayden,  387 
US.  294  It  appears  that  this  case  is  cited 
for  the  proixislUon  'hat  the  Fourth  .Vmend- 
ment  applies  to  '  Intaiiktiblee.  "  such  ,is  con- 
versation, and  the  following  .ambiguous 
statement  is  quoted  from  the  opinion:  "The 
premise  that  property  Interests  control  the 
right  of  the  government  to  search  .\nd  seize 
h,is  been  discredited.  "  387  US  ,  at  304  But 
tar  from  being  fKjncerned  with  eaveedropplng, 
Warden  v  Hauden  upholds  the  .seizure  of 
'lothes.  certainly  tangible*  by  any  definition. 
The  discussion  of  property  Interests  was  In- 
volved only  -Aith  the  i>.>rrLmon-law  rule  that 
the  right  to  seiz«  property  depended  upon 
prtxjf  of  a  superior  property  Interest. 

Thus,  I  think  that  altfiough  the  Court 
•ittempts  to  convey  the  Impression  that  for 
some  reason  today  Olmstead  and  Goldman 
are  no  longer  gixjd  law.  it  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  these  cases  have  tiever  been 
overruled  or  even  eroded."  It  la  the  C<jurt  s 
opinions  in  this  case  and  Herger  which  for 
the  tlrst  time  since  1790,  when  the  Fourth 
Amendment  was  adopted,  have  declared  that 
eavesdripplng  Is  subject  to  Fourth  Amend- 
ment    restrictions    and     that    cotuersatlous 


can  be  "ie\zed"'  I  inuit  align  myeelf  with 
all  those  Judges  who  up  to  this  year  liave 
never  been  able  to  Impute  such  a  meanln? 
to  the  words  of  -he  .Amendment 

Since  I  see  no  way  In  which  the  words 
of  the  Poiu^h  Amendment  can  be  construed 
to  apply  to  oave.sdroppiiig.  tlial  clo.ses  the 
matter  for  mc  in  mterprotuig  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  I  willingly  uo  ^us  i.ir  .is  a  liberal  con- 
.structlon  of  the  laiiKuage  takes  me,  but  I 
■-imply  caniKJt  in  good  conscience  give  .i 
meaning  to  words  which  they  have  never 
before  oeen  thought  to  have  .ind  which  they 
certiUnly  do  not  have  m  common  ordinary 
usage.  I  will  not  dlsttirt  the  words  of  the 
Amendment  m  order  u>  'keep  the  Constitu- 
tion up  to  date  "  or  to  bring  It  into  harnuinv 
with  the  times."  It  'A'as  never  ineai.t  lor  taia 
Court  to  have  -such  power,  which  in  effect 
would  make  ut.  a  continuously  functioning 
coustltullon.U  cotuentlon. 

With  this  decision  the  Court  lias  com- 
pleted, I  hope  Its  rewriting  of  the  Fourth 
.Amendment  which  started  only  recently 
•A'hen  the  Court  began  referring  incessantly 
to  the  Fourth  Amendment  not  so  much  .is  a 
law  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  as  one  to  protect  an  Individual's 
privacy  By  clever  word  juggling  the  Court 
finds  It  plausible  to  areue  that  language 
.ilmed  specifically  at  searches  and  seizures  of 
things  that  can  be  searched  and  seized  may, 
to  protect  privacy,  be  applied  to  eavesdropped 
evidence  of  conversations  that  can  neither 
be  searched  nor  seized  Pew  thines  happen 
to  an  individual  that  do  not  altect  his  privacy 
:n  one  way  or  another  Thus,  bv  arbitrarily 
substituting  the  Court's  language,  designed 
to  protect  j>nvacv,  for  the  Constitution's 
i.inguage.  designed  to  protect  .iii.Unst  un- 
roixsonable  searches  and  seizures,  the  C.jurt 
h.as  made  the  Fourth  Amendment  Its  vehicle 
for  holding  all  laws  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  offend  the  Court's  broadest  con- 
cept of  privacv  .\s  I  said  In  Gnsuoid  v  Con- 
necticut.  381  V  S  479.  "The  Court  talks  about 
.1  constitutional  rleht  of  privacy'  .as  though 
there  is  some  constitutional  provision  or  pro- 
visions forbidding  .iny  law  ever  to  be  passed 
which  might  abridge  the  'privacy'  of  in- 
dividuals But  there  Is  not."  (Dissenting 
opinion,  p.  508  )  I  made  clear  in  that  dissent 
my  fear  ot  the  dangers  Involved  when  this 
Court  uses  the  "broad,  abstract  and  am- 
bigtious  concept  "  of  "privacy"  as  a  "com- 
preheniUe  substitute  for  the  Fourth  Amend- 


•The  tlrst  p.iraeraph  of  my  Brother  Mar- 
ian s  concurring  opinion  is  susceptible  to 
the  interpretation,  although  probablj  not 
Intended,  that  this  Court  "has  long  held" 
eavesdropping  to  be  a  violation  of  'he  Fourth 
.Amendment  and  therefore  "presumptively 
unreasonable  in  the  absence  of  a  search 
w.irrant  "■  There  is  no  reference  to  .my  l^ng 
litie  ol  cases,  but  simply  a  cite  to  SiUeiman, 
ind  several  cises  following  it.  to  establish 
this  iilsujrical  preposition.  In  the  first  place. 
;is  I  have  Indicated  In  this  opinion.  I  do  not 
read  Silierman  ,is  holding  .my  such  thing; 
and  In  the  second  place.  Silverman  was  de- 
cided m  1961  Thus,  whatever  It  held,  it  can- 
not be  said  It  "has  [beenl  long  held."  I 
think  my  Brother  Harlan  recognizes  this 
later  In  his  opinion  when  he  .idmits  that 
•he  Court  must  now  overrule  Olmstead  and 
(iuldman.  In  having  to  overrule  these  cases 
in  order  to  establish  the  holding  the  Court 
id'ipts  today,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Court 
IS  promulgating  new  doctrine  Instead  of 
merely  following  what  It  "has  long  held" 
T.his  is  emphasized  by  my  Brother  Harlan's 
.aim  that  It  is  "bad  physics"  to  adhere  to 
Goldman.  Such  an  assertion  .•■Imply  illus- 
trates the  propensity  ot  some  members  of 
the  Court  to  rely  on  their  limited  under- 
^tandlng  ol  modern  fcientlftc  subjects  in 
order  to  ht  the  Constitution  to  the  times 
and  give  Its  language  a  meaning  "hit  it  will 
not  tolerate 


ment'B  guarantee  against  unreasonable 
fcearches  and  seizures."  iSee  generally  dis- 
senting  opinion,    pp.    507-527.) 

The  Fourth  Amendment  protects  privacy 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable bearches  and  seizures  of  "persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects"  No  general  right 
Is  created  by  tlie  Amendment  so  as  to  give 
this  Court  the  unlimited  power  to  hold  un- 
constitutional everything  which  affects  pri- 
vacy. Certainly  the  Praraers,  well  acquainted 
£is  they  were  with  the  excesses  of  govern- 
mental pow"er.  did  not  Intend  to  grant  this 
Court  such  omnipotent  lawmaking  authority 
as  that.  The  history  of  governments  proves 
that  it  Is  dangerous  to  freedom  to  repose  such 
powers  in  courts. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  dissent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Supreme  Court 
rule  that  under  certain  circumscribed 
circumstances  the  right  to  tap  wires  was 
valid? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  It  Is  my  interpretation 
of  this  decision  that  impliedly  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  that  assertion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  it  said  that  if 
you  keep  the  tapping  within  narrow 
bounds,  it  will  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  thrust  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  wish  to  iK)int  out  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  while  the 
right  of  a  man  in  his  home  to  be  free 
from  invasion  by  Government  has  been 
declared  to  be  sacred,  nevertheless,  it  is 
possible,  under  circumscribed  conditions, 
to  obtain  a  right  of  search  warrant  from 
the  Government. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  on  that  point 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  clearly  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  thrust  of  the  case.  Here 
is  demon.strated  a  .set  of  circumstances 
where  the  Government  anticipated  in 
advance  precisely  what  it  wanted  to  do, 
and  the  times  that  it  proposed  to  make 
the  wiretap  under  a  certain  set  of  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
indicating  it  would  fit  perfectly  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
judKe  to  grant  permission  to  a  govern- 
mental asency  to  make  a  wiretap  under 
that  sort  of  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  We 
have  all  heard  the  slogan  "a  man's  home 
is  his  castle."  We  all  subscribe  to  the 
principle  that  it  shall  not  be  Invaded  by 
anyone,  that  the  Government  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  enter  it,  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  domain,  and  he  shall  live 
Inviolate  in  it. 

Yet,  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
declared  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, when  proof  is  offered  indicating 
to  a  cotu't  the  probable  existence  of 
wrong,  the  court  can  authorize  the  issu- 


ance of  a  search  warrant.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  per- 
ceptive comments  on  this  subject  which 
is  so  important  to  everyone  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  argued  that  wire- 
tapping shall  be  absolutely  prohibited, 
that  no  right  shall  be  vested  in  anyone 
to  wiretap.  I  am  against  wiretapping  to 
the  maximum  degree  except  when  it  is 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  declared 
constitutes  the  ability  cl  the  Govtin- 
ment  to  act  with  search  warrani.s.  I 
think  that  the  principle  declared  in  the 
right  of  search  is  the  same  principle 
which  should  be  made  apiilicable  with 
respect  to  wiretapping^.  If  and  wlien  duly 
constituted  public  officials  uo  before  u 
court  of  justice  and  submit  proof  in- 
dicating that  their  actions  will  be  lim- 
ited, and  that  there  i.s  probable  cause 
for  the  making  of  the  investigation,  the 
court  may  grant  that  authority.  Is  that 
what  the  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  been? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  jn-ecisely  my 
understanding  of  the  thru.st  of  the  de- 
cision. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
He  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  understanding  all  Senators  should 
have  of  this  most  important  landmark 
decision,  in  my  mind,  and  for  having 
clarified  it  as  well  as  he  has. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
No.  1  problem  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  today  i.s  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  No  2,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

When  law  and  order  is  not  maintained, 
there  is  anarchy.  With  anarchy  there  is 
no  government  at  all. 

In  my  opinion,  I  believe  that  we  are 
pretty  close  to  that  point  where  we  have 
no  government  at  all  because  of  the  in- 
clination to  protect  the  criminal  and 
forget  completely  about  the  innocent 
victims — the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the 
country. 

I  want  the  fullest  protection  accorded 
to  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
rights.  I  do  not  want  an  invasion  of  his 
home.  I  do  not  want  the  wiretapping  of 
his  telephone,  or  otherwise.  But.  when  we 
conform  in  a  limited  degree  to  what  the 
writers  of  the  Constitution  said  shall  be 
the  right  to  issue  search  warrants.  I  sub- 
scribe to  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  is  it  his  bill  that  he  is  .speaking 
on  now? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  No,  but  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  in  asking  that  support  be 
given  to  the  bill. 


CRISIS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes  in  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  crit- 
ical events  of  the  past  2  weeks  in  South 


Vietnam  have  forced  our  people  to  think 
anew  about  the  complex  and  murky  sit- 
uation in  Southeast  Asia.  But  one  thing 
has  emerecd  very  clearly  from  these 
events:  Tlie  President  and  his  spokes- 
men have  not  leveled  with  the  American 
people  in  the  past  about  Vietnam.  They 
have  not  leveled  with  the  i^eople  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis.  In  lact.  one  won- 
der.s  whether  they  have  leveled  with 
them.selvcs. 

We  have  heard  for  some  months  glow- 
ing reports  of  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  wore — so  the  administration  told  us — 
gaining  the  upper  hand  militarily,  and 
several  notes  of  restrained  optimism 
were  .sounded  about  the  "othei"  war." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  now  see  that 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  wholly  capable  of  a  massive,  well- 
planned,  and  highly  coordinated  offen.sive 
throuahout  the  country.  Certainly,  their 
los.ses  liave  been  heavy:  but  some  of  our 
military  commanders  are  now  sayins 
that  the  enemy  could  launch  another 
equally  heavy  offensive  soon.  I  would  not 
say  that  fighting  bloody  battles  all  over 
South  Vietnam,  at  places  and  times  ol 
the  enemy's  choosing,  and  losing  control 
of  major  cities,  could  be  called  "winninc" 
in  a  military  sense. 

But  what  about  the  political  war — ihr 
war  for  the  loyalty  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people?  Phrases  gleaned  almost 
at  random  from  our  own  press  sum  up  the 
situation.  Newsweek  reports  "an  incalcul- 
able psychological  setback."  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  headlines:  "Hardly 
a  Hamlet  Feels  Safe." 

The  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
forces,  Mr.  President,  have  not  been  able 
to  provide  security  for  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. In  fact,  they  have  been  forced — 
as  the  Vietcong  surely  planned — to  exact 
a  heavy  toll  of  civilian  lives  and  property. 
And  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  can  care 
for  the  wounded,  the  displaced,  the 
bereaved. 

What  have  the  President  and  his 
spokesmen  claimed?  A  great  Allied  \1c- 
torj-.  All  this  fuss,  we  are  told,  is  caused 
by  a  few  bandits  and  saboteurs.  A  few 
days  ago.  this  was  described  a.s  the  "death 
rattle"  of  the  Vietcong.  Tliat  was  before 
General  Westmoreland  and  others 
warned  that  the  Vietconc  had  by  no 
means  committed  all  their  forces. 

In  its  efforts  to  minimize  these  events, 
the  administration  has  shown  a  glaring 
lack  of  candor.  The  American  people, 
Mr.  President,  want  the  truth.  They  do 
not  want  bland  reassurances  which  fly 
in  the  face  of  facts — the  facts  which  have 
been  so  graphically  brought  home  these 
past  few  days  by  all  the  news  media. 
And  they  want  leadership  which  will  face 
the  facts  as  well.  As  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  put  it  Monday : 

With  the  next  Presidential  election  just 
nine  months  a'way.  President  Johnson  could 
be  expected  to  put  a  rosy  explanation  on 
the    week-long    Communist    offensive. 

But  even  allowing  for  politics,  the  Presi- 
dent's analysis  of  the  Communist  attacks  as 
a  "complete  failure"  from  a  military  stand- 
point constitutes  either  a  grave  misreading 
of  the  facts  or  an  insufficient  regard  for  the 
level  of  frankness  required  by  the  American 
people  at  this  moment. 
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Minimizing  Che  serious  political,  psy- 
choloKical,  and  military-  setbacks  in  Viet- 
nam may  se*»m  politically  expedient,  but 
It  serves  neither  sound  policy  :ior  the 
real  demands  of  the  American  people 

Mr  President,  to  demonstrate  what  I 
believe  is  the  real  and  widespread  rejec- 
tion of  the  administrations  unwilUnK- 
ness  to  face  up  to  reality.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  r.umber  ot  penetratint;.  con- 
cerned articles  and  editorials  from  a 
cross  .section  of  our  Nation's  press.  The 
editorials  are  from  the  Los  Anceles 
Times,  the  Washington  Dally  News,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  I  also  include  two  articles  from  the 
ChrLstlan  Science  Monitor:  "Hardly  a 
Hamlet  Peels  Safe"  and  "Time  for 
ChurchiUian  Candor?"  I  stroncly  urge 
my  collea;iues  to  read  the.se  carefully. 
for  thev  herald  an  informed  public,  far 
more  willing;  to  face  hard  truths  than  is 
.1  self-serving  admmistration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

!  Prom  the  Benver  (Colo  )    Roclty  Mountain 

News.  Feb    5.  19fi8| 

The  Pre.side.st   'Expi-ains" 

Witt!  the  next  Presulenrial  election  Jiwt 
nine  months  aw  ly  f*resident  Johnson  could 
t>e  expected  to  put  a  rosy  explanation  on  the 
wek-lon^  Communist  offensive 

But  even  allowing  for  politics,  tlie  Presi- 
dent's ,i.T.ilysis  )f  the  Communist  .ittacic  ns 
I  complete  failure'  from  i  military  stand- 
point constitute  either  x  jr.ive  misreading  of 
the  facts  or  ,in  insufficient  reg.trd  for  the 
;evel  of  fr.inl<he:-s  required  by  the  Amer'.c.m 
pei  iple  .it  tnis  :ni-iment. 

The  President  duly  cited  Allied  casualties 
It  ills  news  'onference  Friday,  then  empha- 
-.zed  th.it  on.y  15  U  3.  planes  md  23  hell- 
copters  were  destroyed — giving  It  the  sllver- 
Imlng  twist  th  it  thi.s  w.is  "a  very  sm.iU  pro- 
portion'"  of  our  total 

While  many  thousands  of  civilians  burled 
their  dead  or  ay  wounded  in  hospitals — if 
Indeed  they  cculd  i?et  coiBns  or  a  hospital 
bed — and  while  fighting  continued  in  S.ilgon 
.md  three  provlnilal  capitals,  LBJ  >poke  ot 
the  'disruption  of  public  services"  the  at- 
'aclcers  h.id  caused — the  kind  of  thing,  he 
^a;d.      a    few    bandits  '    r.m    do    In    .my    city 

The  President  .said  he  had  Itnown  "for 
several  months'  the  Communists  planned  a 
.-najor  offensive— then  failed  to  explain  how. 
'.'.  jO.  thousands  of  Communist  trcxjps  i?ouid 
penetrate  the  heart  of  half  the  nation's  44 
provincial  capitals  plus  les.ser  towns,  :ind 
.st:)rm  scores  of  bases  and  the  .\merican  Bm- 
ba.ssy  lt.self 

Mr  Johnson  a)s<-)  took  satisfaction  that 
•he  Communists  found  little  popular  supjxjrt 
fjr  their  offensive-- though  battalion  after 
iMttallon  entered  "secure"  cities  without  a 
single  rept.>rted  Instance  of  townspeople 
showing  jiufflcient  devotion  'o  the  govern- 
ment to  ><.iund  a  •A.irning  to  sieve-like  -se- 
curity tr'Xjps  deployed  to  provide  protection 

It  does  no  j;ood  if  generals,  ambass.idors. 
cabinet  officials  or  the  President  himself 
Ignores  the  seriousness  of  what  the  Com- 
munists have  done — and  adds  this  to  the 
months  of  underestimating  the  eosts  and 
cisualties  of  the  w.ir 

Lets  face  it.  In  suicide  attaclts,  rampint 
terrorism  and  sustained  attacks  m  force,  the 
Communists  have  accomplished  these  re- 
sjlts:  Dealt  damaging  blows  to  many  .billed 
positions  throughout  the  country,  proved 
even  urban  strongpoints  are  no  more  secure 
than  admittedly  vulnerable  lesser  towns  and 
villages,  reduced  civilians'  f.aith  in  their  gov- 
ernments ability  to  protect  them,  caused 
redeployment  of  .\llied  forces  to  handle  me 
offensive  <  thus  weakening  security  In  pacifi- 


cation areas  I.  strengthened  tlie  morale  ot 
their  own  forces,  supporters  and  the  N'orth 
Vietnamese  behind  tlieni.  and  upped  their 
price  in  negotiations.  If  they  occur. 

Presldciu  Johnson  said  the  Communists 
;  >st  more  than  10.000  killed  last  week  The 
tlgure  IS  bound  to  be  greeted  with  skepticism. 
Out  even  if  it  is  accurr\te  the  cost  by  stand- 
ard Commurlst  measurement  was  well  worth 
the  sacrtfire  Their  gains — military,  political. 
psychologkTil— are  major. 

The  President  ended  his  e.xplnnatlon  by 
saying  he  didn't  want  to  seem  unduly  op- 
timistic or  give  false  assurances  He  wound 
up  doing  both. 

(From  the  W.ashlngton  Dallv  News,  Feb.   5. 

19681 

Unconvincxno 

President  Johnson  may  have  convinced 
himself  the  Viet  Cong  sulfprcd  a  itaggoring 
military  defeat  Iti  their  current  offen.slve. 
But  It  Is  highly  doubtful  he  can  convince  the 
.American  people  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  or  Ho  Chi  Mluh 

We  hope  the  President  reallv  knows  some- 
thing seriously  went  wrong  in  -South  Vietnam 
and  that  his  what  '-me-worr\  '  interpretation 
Is  only  public  relations  or  politics  But  we 
have  onlv  his  public  words  ,iiid  the  f.ict  he 
dispatched  his  top  two  lieutenants  into  the 
breach  Sunday  to  -over  up  the  gaping  hole 
now  blown  in  the  .\dmlnistratlon's  rosy  pic- 
ture of  our    'steady  progre.ss"  in  Vietnam. 

The  performance  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Defense  .Secretary  McNamara  ion 
JiBC's  'Meet  the  Press")  was  unconvincing. 
Thev  tired  in  ill  directions  They  ma.ximized 
the  Viet  Cong',1  casualties,  rejoiced  that  the 
communists  had  lulled  to  hold  a  single  city, 
thought  South  Vletn.imese  were  revolted" 
by  the  attacks  and  upheld  the  Presidents 
Willingness  'o  Ufgufl.ite 

As  was  bound  to  happen,  the  two  Secre- 
taries' cheery  picture  didn't  square  with  all 
the  realities.  Our  Marines  were  at  the  mo- 
ment taking  casualties  in  the  streets  of  Hue, 
new  US.  troops  were  committed  to  the  battle 
In  Saigon,  major  sections  of  two  dozen  cities 
lay  in  ruins  and  the  toll  of  civilian  dead  and 
wounded   mounted   into  the  thousands. 

The  point  Is  the  Viet  Cong  don't  have  to 
hold  a  single  city  If  they  can  pull  an  attack 
like  this  one  once  every  two  years,  will  the 
U.3.  have  succeeded  in  Vietnam?  Will  our 
troops  be  able  to  come  home'' 

And  what  makes  the  Administration  feel 
civilians  Will  be  "revolted"  by  the  Viet  Cong? 
The  communists  have  been  blowing  up  peo- 
ple for  vears;  the  Vietnamese  Qovernment 
has  not  been  able  to  defend  them  and  now 
there  is  massive  ;.roof  of  It. 

The  President's  two  spokesmen  were  un- 
convincing because  they  made  in  uncon- 
vincing case. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  hear  from 
the  President,  or  his  spoKesmen.  something 
more  on  this  .jrder 

"We  were  getting  cocky  .ind  we  got  socked 
for  it.  We  were  dreaming  about  negotiations 
and  forgot  tlures  \  w.ir  on  We  re  not  ^ouu; 
to  underestlmtae  the  i  nemy  again.  No  more 
holidays.  No  more  truces.  Were  going  to 
tighten  our  defenses.  We  are  going  to  ex- 
amine whether  we  have  enough  men  and 
whether  they  are  In  the  right  places  and 
doing  the  right  Jobs  We  are  going  to  do 
the  same  thing  regarding  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  ?.hort.  we  .ire  going  to  stop  treat- 
ing this  as  a  part-time,  easy  war." 

That,  we  would   be  encouraged  by. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb  1.  1968| 
Political  W.\RFAnE  in  Viet.nam 

"The  enemy's  well-laid  plans  went  afoul." 
said  Gen.  Westmoreland  the  U  .S  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  of  the  Viet  Cong  suicide 
raid  on  the  American  embassy  in  Saigon. 
That,  to  say  'he  leiust.  is  putting  an  un- 
merited Interpretation  on  a  sorry  matter. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Communists,  In  their 


attacks  In  Saigon  and  elsewlicrc.  scored  a 
considerable  propaganda  coup,  which  is  what 
they  sought  Thev  are  exploiting  their  ter- 
rorist coups  with  \\hat  appear  to  be  sus- 
tained attacks  throughout   the  country. 

The  Communists  have  demonstrated  again 
an  ability  to  penftr.ite  .supposedly  :  ecure  ir 
well-protected  civilian  iind  mll.t.'iry  .ireas. 
They  have  shown  i  skill  at  coordination  in 
their  .ittacks  .vhlch  milv  the  most  careful 
planning  could  have  .uhieved  Despite  hea\y 
casualties  In  tlil.s  v^eek's  efforts,  they  have 
once  more  m.TXle  clear  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice   men   for   jioUtlcal   gain 

These  attacks  -.vere  not  unexpected  in  'lie 
larger  sense.  Tliat  is.  having  been  mounted 
often  enough  In  tlie  past,  aiich  raids  cm  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Com- 
munist war  plan.  Tactic.xlly,  however,  these 
latest  attacks  do  appear  to  have  caught 
.illled  forces  off-guard  in  a  number  of  areas 
-Similar  raids  .ire  almost  certain  in  the 
future. 

Militarily.  It  remains  to  be  seen  Just  how 
great  have  been  the  Communist  gains  But 
the  military  phase  of  operations  Is  only  one 
part  of  the  Communist  strategy. 

Mao  Tse-lung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  C.en. 
Glap,  North  Vietnam's  defense  minister, 
have  all  made  clear  in  their  writings  :he 
Importance  they  attach  to  the  political- 
propaganda  side  of  what  Glap  calls  "people's 
war."  Demoralization  of  the  populace,  .it- 
'empts  to  demonstrate  the  military  Inep- 
titude of  the  national  go\ernment.  ind.  lirst 
in  Prance  during  the  Indochina  war  and 
now  in  the  United  States,  elforts  to  encour- 
aite  defeatism,  .ill  are  prime  cmslderatlons 
in   the  Asian  Communist  handbook  of   -A-.-ir. 

The  Viet  Cong  ;)enetrallon  if  •he  .■\meri- 
can  E^nbassy  c^impound.  following  the  North 
Korean  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo,  U  un- 
cicnlablv  a  lurther  embarrassment  for  :he 
United  States  But  what  the  Communists 
have  done  in  Vietnam  this  week  Is  hardly 
conclusive  In  'erms  of  affecting  the  long 
r.\nge  course  of   'he  conflict 

In  their  limited  forays  they  h,'ive  driven 
home  again  several  points  we  should  have 
absorbed  by  now.  Namely,  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  no  re.il  front;  that  terrorists  are 
oaslly  able  to  blend  into  the  loyal  popula- 
•lon:  that  diffl  ult  terrain  gives  the  enemy 
.III  advantage  .igamst  nxed  positions;  tiiat 
Communist  palltlcal  efforts,  aimed  at  erod- 
ing allied  cjntldence.  must  always  be  ex- 
pected 

Understanding  'hese  points  should  give  a 
clearer  perspective  on  the  war — and  on  the 
seeming  dubiety  of  some  of  the  optmlstlc 
st.itemcnts  of  Gen  Westmoreland  and  others. 
This  week's  incidents  are  a  paragraph  in  "he 
grim  history  of  the  war,  a  volume  that,  un- 
fortunately, still  appears  far  from  conclu- 
sion. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Feb.  6,  1968) 
Vietnamese  AsAcrs 

Consider,  for  example,  the  figures  on  cas- 
ualties. As  we  write,  the  latest  count  of 
enemy  dead  m  South  Vietnam  in  recent  days 
Is  14.997:  a  new  .md  larger  figure  will  un- 
doubtedly have  oven  issiied  in  the  brief  time 
that  must  elapse  before  this  gets  Into  print. 
South  Vletnamebe  losses  are  put  at  1.164 
killed;  .\mencan  .it  367.  i  The  South  Viet- 
namese figures  .ire  military  No  one  guesses 
.It  the  toll  In  civilian  dead.) 

Among  those  who  have  used  the  military 
casualty  counts  its  an  argument  for  the  point 
of  view  that  the  enemy,  with  losses  many 
times  the  higher,  has  fallen  far  short  of  suc- 
cess In  his  latest  tactic  liuve  been  President 
Johnsoa.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  .md  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  Yet  these  men  must  have 
known — ;is  the  public  even  now  Is  but  dimly 
awiire — that  these  figures  on  enemy  dead  are 
even  more  uncertain  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case. 

Besides  the  obvious  fact  that  at  a  time 
of  great  confusion  and  peril  there  are  tasks 
more  important  than  trying  to  count  enemy 
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cisualties,  there  is  the  additional  fact  that 
:  lie  llciircs  brought  forward  as  accurate  by 
.VinerK.in  offici.ils  are  compiled  largely  by  the 
.south  Vietnamese,  and  that  in  taking  these 
figures  as  our  own,  rlcht  now.  we  have  de- 
parted   from   ordinary   routine   practice. 

A  degree  of  correction  lias  been  provided 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  B  Davld.son,  Jr.,  chief 
of  intelligence  m  the  .American  command  in 
Vietnam,  who  after  describing  the  enemy's 
losses  as  "enormous,"  which  vindoubtedly 
they  are,  adds  "by  all  counts  available  to  us." 

The  matter  of  casualties  is  an  example 
only — an  example  of  the  sort  of  highly  ques- 
tionable material,  and  dubious  Judgments  in 
the  midst  of  a  fiuid  and  turbulent  situation, 
that  has  l>een  put  forth  recently  from  high 
j)laces.  For  whose  benefit?  The  enemy's?  But 
he  must  know  what  his  losses  are.  and  hla 
remaining  capabllltiee.  The  rest  of  the  world? 
The  rest  of  the  world,  already  skeptical  of 
our  readings.  Is  made  more  skeptical.  The 
•American  public?  Perhaps. 

General  Davidson  says  further  that  the 
enemy  "has  not  expended  hla  full  capacity" 
and  could  mount  an  even  more  powerful  of- 
fensive "at  almost  any  time."  This  may  or 
may  not  turn  out  to  be  so.  In  any  case.  It  Is 
11  considerable  way  from  the  President's 
earlier  decl.aratlon  that  the  enemy's  wave  of 
attacks  had  "failed  completely."  from  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  statement  that  the  enemy  was 
"not  permitted  to  succeed"  and  from  General 
Westmoreland's  comment  last  week  that  he 
had  reports  to  suggest  that  the  enemy  ■was 
"running  out  of  steam." 

The  public,  which  would  like  to  get  the 
picture  as  it  Is,  the  favorable  and  the  un- 
favorable together,  would  appreciate  from 
Its  high  officials  a  closer  regard  for  accuracy, 
and  a  firmer  restraint  on  off-the-cuff  op- 
tlmLsm. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  7.  1968] 

South  V^eetnam  Shaken — Hardly  a  Hamlet 

Peels  Safe 

(By  Beverly  Deepe) 

Saigon. — Even  with  a  half-million  troops, 
a  13-year  presence,  and  a  $66  mllUon-a-day 
war  expenditure,  the  United  States  now  has 
.■-een  it  sensationally  demonstrated  that 
i.ardly  a  city  or  hamlet  In  South  Vietnam 
feels  secure. 

And  an  American  Embassy  spokesman  has 
admitted  it  American  generals  believe  the 
Communists  could  launch  a  repeat  perform- 
ance— and  expect  them  to  at  any  time. 

Even  without  a  second  blitz  In  the  next 
.several  weelcs,  the  military  situation  In 
Saigon  and  its  suburbs  is  increasingly  seri- 
ous. After  one  week  of  fighting,  organized 
Communist  units  are  still  hitting  police  sta- 
tions, warehouses,  and  bridges  in  the  city 
limits,  and  the  longer  significant  military 
contact  continues,  the  more  demoralized  the 
Saigon  population  becomes. 

AGENTS    left    BEHIND 

More  significant,  iiowever,  reliable  sources 
report  that  the  Viet  Cong  have  won  the 
support  of  Individual  Salgonese  who  have 
Joined  in  alliance  with  them  as  "forces  for 
a  Just  cause."  These  would  presumably  mean 
the  colonies  of  hooligans,  "cowboys,"  draft 
dodgers,  and  criminals  evading  the  law  who 
inhabit  the  labyrinths  of  slum  alleys  of  the 
city.  In  short,  the  Viet  Cong  has  stepped  up 
its  recruitment  of  military  supporters  In 
Saigon. 

And  even  more  serious  for  the  South  'Viet- 
namese Government,  the  Communists  are 
known  to  be  leaving  behind  scores  of  propa- 
ganda cadres  and  pwUtlcal  agents  to  further 
arouse  the  emotions  of  the  Saigon  citizenry 
during  this  electric  and  bitter  period. 

Government  outposts  surrounding  the 
capital  are  being  overrun  and  uprooted.  All 
roads  leading  out  of  the  city  are  either  bar- 
ricaded or  cut  by  the  Communists. 

Saigon  ia  an  Island. 


During  the  past  week,  the  Communist  blitz, 
in  one  synchronized  swoop,  was  launched  into 
Saigon  against  the  most  i^restlglous  chunks 
of  real  estate  In  the  republic.  The  liazzling 
white  American  Embassy,  dedicated  a  few 
months  ago,  was  rocketed  and  assaulted  by 
enough  Communists  to  require  helicoptering 
In  of  a  platoon  of  the  elite  United  States  lOlst 
Airborne  Division. 

Tansonhut,  Just  about  the  world's  busiest 
and  best-defended  airport,  was  nearly  cap- 
tured— and  with  it  the  brand-new  multi- 
million-dollar American  military  eommai;d. 
often  called  "Pentagon  East."  The  Vietnam- 
ese high  command  was  infiltrated  by  Com- 
munists wearing  government  soldiers' 
fatigues. 

The  well-armed  assaulting  forces  nearly 
captured  some  of  the  wives  of  Vietnamese 
generals  living  there,  and  the  compound  was 
saved  only  by  repeated  daisy  chains  of  Amer- 
ican helicopter  rocket  attacks. 

The  modernistic  Vietnamese  presidential 
palace,  dedicated  only  three  months  ago. 
would  have  been  pulverized  if  the  Commu- 
nist driver  of  a  truckload  of  explosives  had 
not  been  shot  by  a  passing  police  vehicle. 

Transposing  this  Into  an  Amencan  settine, 
it  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  .m  enemy 
force's  falling  by  a  hair  to  blow  up  the  'White 
House  In  Washington,  with  government 
forces  saving  the  Pentagon  only  by  rushing 
in  elite  forces,  rocketing  nearby  residential 
areas  with  their  own  friendly  alr.-raft.  ;.nd 
fighting  bitterly  at  the  military  airport  out- 
side the  city  for  days, 

T7.S.    PARALLEL? 

The  latest  comparable  event  in  American 
history  might  be  considered  as  the  War  of 
1812,  when  the  British  forces  razed  portions 
of  the  capital  city  and  some  government 
buildings. 

A  half-dozen  sections  of  the  capital  would 
be  razed  either  from  enemy  attacks  or  Irom 
the  overreaction  of  rocketing  with  friendly 
air  power.  The  suburbs  would  periodically 
be  In  enemy  hands. 

If  the  cross-country  blitz  had  been  launch- 
ed within  the  United  States,  the  country- 
side would  look  something  like  this:  In  the 
old  cultural  center  of  Boston,  comparable 
with  Hue  In  Vietnam,  enemy  regiments  would 
have  controlled  the  heart  of  ;he  city  for 
several  days.  An  enemy  flag  would  have 
flown  atop  the  old  State  House.  .\s  the  Na- 
tional Guard  .ind  allies  swarmed  in  to  re- 
trieve control,  portions  of  the  city,  including 
historical  buildings,  would  have  been 
bombed  and  burned. 

A  Harvard  professor  would  have  sided 
with  the  enemy  forces  to  set  up  yet  another 
front  organization  for  "democracy,  national- 
ism, and  peace."  Students  would  have  joined 
the  enemy  in  "liberating"  the  city. 

In  the  nation's  second  largest  city  of  Chi- 
cago (Cantho  in  the  delta  vies  with  Da 
Nang  for  second  place),  the  enemy  forces 
would  have  seized  control  of  the  airport  and 
radio  station,  and  all  of  the  state's  national 
guard  would  have  been  unable  to  bring  the 
state  under  control  for  days.  Propaganda 
sessions  would  have  been  held  in  the  Loop. 
Eleven  of  the  15  most  prominent  state  capi- 
tals in  the  wheat  bowl  surrounding  Chicago 
would  have  come  under  enemy  bombardment 
or  else  enemy  assault,  siege,  or  several  days' 
rule. 

All  airports  in  the  area.  Including  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  base  in  Omaha, 
would  have  been  immobilized  by  bombard- 
ment or  sniper  siege.  All  major  roads  and 
railroads  between  state  capitals  would  have 
ijeen  cut.  Several  of  the  state  capitals  would 
have  beer,  devastated  by  flames,  shot,  and 
shell  and  would  lie  In  ruins  after  days  of 
frantic  fighting. 

Portions  of  all  of  the  three  most  signifi- 
cant iDorder  cities,  such  as  Seattle,  Port- 
land. Ore.,  and  Oakland.  Calif.  (Pleiku.  Ban- 
methuot,  and  Kontum  in  the  central  high- 


lands) would  be  considerably  destroyed  after 
.IS  mai.y  as  five  days  of  lighting.  In  some 
.ireas  the  whole  population  would  have  be- 
come  relugees. 

In  ihe  Limous  resort  city  of  Colorado 
Spriiisis  (Dalati,  the  enemy  would  liave 
emerged  from  within  the  city,  held  the  cen- 
tral market  place  and  resort  hotels,  bus 
,statlon,  and  airport  terminal,  shot  the  state 
police  commissioner  and  two  of  his  st.itf 
while  they  were  eating  soup  in  a  restaurant, 
and  executed  the  governor  in  his  home. 
Provl.-;lonai  companies  of  Air  Force  .^cadcmv 
cadets  would  iiave  been  formed  to  .-alvage 
ilie  bituaiion. 

In  the  countryside,  many  county  seats 
would  also  have  been  ,issaulted.  overrun,  and 
held  for  hours.  The  Isolated  .JUtposts  of  na- 
tional guardsmen  in  Topeka,  Kan.  would  be 
thinking.  "II  the  enemy  can  assault  the 
Pentagon,  he  can  certainly  overrun  these 
tandbags  .surrounding  rae  whenever  1-e 
wants." 

The  momentous  impact  of  the  Communist 
blitz  Into  Vietnamese  cities  and  towns,  and 
its  continued  but  synchronized  general  of- 
fensive nationwide,  has  these  crucial  mili- 
tary effects: 

1.  In  glaring  and  sensational  terms,  it 
has  raised  the  specific  question  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land's "forward  strategy." 

2.  In  subdued,  more  nebulous  terms,  it 
has  raised  the  issue  of  how  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  being  waged. 

3.  It  has  graphically  etched  for  the  whole 
world  to  see  the  effectiveness  of  Communist 
revolutionary  warfare  concepts  frustrating. 
If  not  momentarily  defeating,  the  conven- 
tional might  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
history. 

DEBATE  GOES  ON 

While  the  outside  world  is  del>atlng 
whether  General  Westmoreland's  command 
had  accurate  and  timely  enough  intelligence 
information  about  the  attacks,  whether  he 
misjudged  the  tempo.  Intensity,  and  vast 
panorama  of  the  Communist  offensive,  the 
heart  of  the  debate  here  is  whether  the  mili- 
tary command  has  ever  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  entire  conflict. 

Pockets  of  this  criticism  have  existed  In 
the  American  community  here  since  the  ar- 
rival of  United  States  combat  troops  in 
1965  These  critics  have  consistently  main- 
tained a  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation 
because  thev  were  much  more  in  step  with 
the  reactioris  of  wide  cross-sections  of  the 
Vietnamese  population. 

These  critics  were  almost  always  hooted 
down.  Some  left  Vietnam  in  frustration. 

Some  of  these  Americans  spoke  Vietnam- 
ese or  had  lived  in  Vietnam  for  some  time. 
Some  were  members  of  the  official  or  quasi- 
official  establishments  here,  but  their  voices 
m  the  wilderness  were  never  amalgamated 
into  one  office  or  agency  enough  to  infiu- 
ence  the  official  bureaucratic   institution. 

CRITICISM  .ASSESSED 

Criticism  of  the  official  decisions  here  has 
never  taken  the  form  of  the  hawk  vs.  aove 
debate  in  the  United  States.  Most  officials 
and  their  critics  agree  that  an  .^merlcan 
defeat  in  Vietnam,  on  the  battlefield,  or  at 
the  conference  table,  before  China  lias  de- 
veloped its  nuclear  umbrella,  would  tend 
to  catapult  Asia  into  the  Communist  order. 

Hence,  all  were  hawks  in  this  =ense.  Even 
the  critics  were  politico-hawks,  while  the 
military  command  iiere  was  conventional 
power  iiawks.  All  agreed  any  solution  to  the 
problems  of  South  Vietnam  necessitates 
American  military  power,  but  the  critics 
maintained  military  power  alone  could  not 
solve  them. 

Their  specific  criticism  has  consistently 
been  directed  at  General  Westmoreland 
"forward  strategy."  and  the  Co.mmunist 
blitz  has  climaxed  this  verbal  opposition. 
The   criticism,   was   that  positioning   Amerl- 
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can  troops  In  the  forward  or  border  areas 
wa«  ineffertlve   !f  not  dlsasterous 

Plrs'  American  battalions  were  fighting 
slmp;y  the  Communist  main-force  units 
rither  "han  the  whole  spectrum  of  Commu- 
nist mllltarv  organization — guerrlUas.  re- 
gional forces  and  mam  forces. 

Second,  the  Viername.se  Army  was  Inef- 
fective In  "securing"  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
can iperatl'inal  bases  This  ineffectiveness 
resulted  not  only  fr'>m  lack  f)f  military  dis- 
cipline, but  also  from  the  rimpant  corrup- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  officer-;  and  units. 

POPUL.\TION     HARASSES 

Hence,  while  American  tnxips  had  taken 
the  oiTensl-.e  in  the  Jungles  to  secure  the 
rear,  the  Vietnamese  troops  presumably 
holding  off  the  regional  and  local  guerrilla 
Irritated  the  Vietnamese  urban  population  to 
shakedowns  bribery,  embezzlement  nepo- 
tism And  kickbacks  from  bars  and  brothels 
which  mushroomed  on  such  a  large  scale 
to  seem  immoral  and  un-Vletnamese  to  the 
townspeoples. 

The  Communist  blitz  has  thus  m  a  ron- 
ventlonal  sense  outflanked  the  American 
Troops  along  the  borders  with  a  lightning,  and 
glit.mtlc  miinpuver  -.1  sweep  itifo  the  un- 
seetire  oenters  in  the  rear  The  Communist 
5rn»t*>gv  WHS  to  dl.-perse  forces  all  •uer  the 
countryside  and  the  towns.  In  groupings 
small  enough  to  squeeze  easily  through  the 
massive    -oncentratlons  of  American   forces. 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Feb    7.  19681 

Time  for  CHt'RciiiLHAN  Candor:" 

By  John  Hughes  i 

Hong  Kono  — "This."  said  an  American 
friend  appraising  the  Vietnam  crisis.  "U 
America  i   Diinklrk  " 

The  remarlv  reflects  a  feeling,  widespread 
among  .Vmerlcans  m  Asia,  that  for  'he  United 
States  'he  Vietnam  w  u  has  reached  its  most 
serious  and  <rlevous  low  point  . 

This  Is  tiot  'o  suggest  that  American  forces 
ire  .ibout  to  be  thrown  out  of  South  Vlet- 
n.im.  is  were  .Allied  rorces  out  ol  Prance  eaxly 
\'.i  World  Wi.r  n. 

But  there  Is  a  conviction  that  the  war  has 
reached  a  d-^clslve  point  where  the  United 
States  must  either  steel  itself  for  long  ond 
costly  sacrltUe  or  let  Its  presence  fade  .iw.v 
In  Southeast  Afila  and  concede  victory  and 
territory  to  the  Communist  enemy. 

As  manv  .Americans,  both  official  and  non- 
offlclal.  see  it.  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese have  chani^ed  the  character  of  the 
war  with  "heir  "urrent  massive  offensive 

Many  Americans  reacted  with  sardonic  dls- 
beilef  to  President  Johnson's  reported  re- 
mark that  'he  Viet  Cong  offensive  had  proved 
both  a  milU.u-y  :Uid  psychological  failure 
The  apparent  new  frankness  of  Secretarv  oi 
atate  Dean  Rusk  ukI  Defense  iSecrctary  Rob- 
ert 3  McN.unara  '.n  a  weekend  press  confer- 
ence baa  done  something  to  balance  'he  situ- 
ation. 

But  many  people  engaged  in  the  Imple- 
men'^tlon  of  American  policy  in  .Asia  believe 
the  posture  In  Washington  should  now  be 
one  -)f  ChurchiUUn  baeks-to-the-wall  candor 
rather  than  automatic  dismissal  of  Com- 
munist :ichlevements 

PICTIRE    INCOMPLrrE 

The  picture  In  South  Vietnam  Is.  of  course. 
.-^'.Lll  far  fr'.)m  complete  Even  .u>  the  bitterest 
fighting  m  the  country's  history  entered  Its 
second  week.  Communist  trfxjps  poised  .vtxjve 
•he  threatened  Marine  base  of  Khe  Sanh  let 
loose  Monday  wl'h  in  irtlUer:.'  barrage  .ind 
ground  attack  which  rould  herald  the  pre- 
dicted main  as&ault. 

But  even  ,is  it  stands  now.  the  Communist 
offensive  is  conceded  by  many  Americans 
here  on  the  groimd  In  .Asia  to  have  won 
major  gains  for  the  enemy,  and  to  have  set 
back  F«rioiLsIy  the  over-all  allied  campaign 

Outside  topmost  .American  military  circles 


there  is  widespread  skepticism  of  the  official 
American  estlniatJ-  of  Viet  C'lng  casualties. 
Says  one  American  cloee  lo  the  war  "How 
did  we  get  the  rlgure?  By  body  count?  Our 
guvs  were  .so  busy  keeping  alive  they  didn't 
know  who  gcit  killed  on  the  other  side." 

Experts  believe  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence of  the  Viet  Cong  offensive  will  be 
the  psychological  effect  on  the  populace  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  may  be  .irgued  that  once 
the  current  Viet  Cong  campaign  has  petered 
out  It  will  be  many  months  before  the  Com- 
munists could  prepare  and  launch  such  a 
series  of  attacks 

But  to  a  simple  V^letnamese  who  has  Juat  - 
lived,  say.  through  a  week  of  Viet  Cong  oc- 
cupation In  a  district  capital  the  possibility 
of  the  Viet  Cong  returning  may  understand- 
ably loom  larger  'h.m  government  .issurances 
to  the  contrary. 

The  Viet  Cong  will  have  told  him  they 
are  the  winning  ;>lde  and  will  be  back  They 
may  have  warned  him  against  supporting 
the  Saigon  government,  and  particularly  the 
Americans  He  Isn't  sure  Just  whether  they 
win  be  back,  or  w'nen.  But  he  does  want  to 
stay  all',  e. 

Against  this  display  of  Viet  Cong  effec- 
•!vene.=  s.  the  Saigon  ttovernment  has  pro- 
duced a  record  of  minuscule  achievement 
'Hie  administration  of  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  and  Vice-President  Ng\iven  Cao  Ky 
has  not  proved  a  rallying  point  or  an  In- 
r^plratlon    for    Vietnamese    non-Communists. 

And  now.  against  this  background,  the 
Viet  Cong  have  penetrated  so  deeply  into 
Saigon  as  to  prevent  the  President  landing 
by  helicopter  on  his  own  palate  In  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

For  a  government  which  seeks  to  galva- 
nize a  tired  people  against  ruthless  Com- 
munist terrorism,  this  must  be  a  low  point 
of  despair. 

;From  the  Waohlngton  Daily  News,  Feb.  6. 
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WiiirEWASH  Test 

In  his  attempt  to  portray  the  spectacular 
Viet  Cong  offensUe  .is  a  "complete  failure  " 
militarily,  President  Johnson  has  chlded 
•'some  unknowing  people"  and  "Monday 
morning  quarterbacks"  for  blowing  up  the 
a.ttacks  all  out  of  proportion. 

The  continuing  »iattle  for  Hue,  the  con- 
tinuing fighting  in  Saigon,  the  havoc 
wreaked  thruout  the  country  are  enough  to 
refute  the  President's  "aJl's-well"  report  But. 
be  that  as  it  may.  here's  a  sporting  proposi- 
tion: 

Would  the  President  call  in  the  press  and 
read  the  speech  made  bv  Gen  Westmoreland 
last  Nov.  21  m  Washington,  while  home  on 
the  President's  orders  and  a  guest  at  the 
White  House  ' 

He  would  ha\e  to  say.  among  other  things: 
"It  Is  significant  that  the  enemy  has  not 
won  a  major  battle  in  more  than  a  year.  In 
general,  he  can  right  his  large  forces  only  at 
'he  edges  of  his  sanctuaries  His  guerilla 

force  Is  declining  at  a  steady  rate.  Morale 
problems  are   developing   within   his   ranks   ' 

The  President  would  also  have  to  repeat 
that  during  Phase  Two"  of  the  war  .'>traiegy. 
ending  :n  1967.  we  "discovered  and  thwarted 
the  enemy  s  battle  plans  before  thev  could  be 
e.xecuted  Urove  the  enemy  divisions  back 

to  sanctuary  or  into  hiding  entered  enemy 
base  areas  and  destroyed  his  supplies  .  .  . 
trained,  expanded  and  improved  the  quality 
of  the  Vietnamese  ,\rnied  forces 

The  General's  report  is  not  unique  In  Its 
optimism  It  Is  m  the  same  vein  as  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  lUld  General  Maxwell 
Taylor's  1963  Judgment  I'the  major  part  of 
the  US  military  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965,  :vlthough  there  may  be  a 
ccjiitlnulng  reqtilrement  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  training  personnel  "» 

The  trouble  with  these  statement*  Is  not 
•he  "unknowing  people"  or  "Monday  morn- 
ing quarterbacks  "  but  the  hards  facts  of  the 


war    that    the    Administration    glosses    over 

liabltually. 

The  disappointing  thing  about  the  White 
House  whitewash  of  the  current  fiasco  is  it 
Indicates  the  Administration  ha^  not  learned 
its  lesson  To  u.^^  the  lesson  is  clear:  Stop 
underestimating  the  Viet  C<  ng  Stop  over- 
estimating the  S.  uth  Vietnamese  allies. 

But  If  the  Administration  doesn't  know 
something  went  wrong,  how  can  u  draw  any 
lesson? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  no 
thoutthtful  Amrrican  citizen  minimizes 
llie  ."^eriou.snes.'^  nf  our  po.^ition.  It  is  pre- 
carious but  the  alternatives  are  equally 
dan£;erou;s. 

We  will  not  deceive  the  enemy  by  de- 
ceiving ourselves. 

Let  us  have  the  facts.  Armed  with  the 
full  truth.  Anuricans  can  und  will  make 
the  tough,  painful  decisions  that  the  situ- 
ation requires 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  PROCLAIM  THE  PERIOD  OF 
FEBRUARY  11  THROUGH  IT.  1968, 
AS  "LULAC  WEEK" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  tt 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  947. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
947.  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  Februar>-  U  throush  17. 
1968.  as  "LULAC  Week."  which  was  read 
twice  bv  its  title 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  imanimoui  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  iinmediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  loint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  bv  Representative  RiruARn 
White  on  December  4.  1967,  and  In  the 
same  month  by  me  in  the  Senate  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  128.  the  full  reso- 
lution. Tlie  version  that  passed  the 
Hou^e  was  partial  and  lestiicted.  hav- 
ing only  the  enacting  clause,  without 
the  whereases  and  the  recitations. 

I  shall  ask  that  the  version  as  passed 
by  the  House  be  passed  here,  but  I  want 
to  ix)lnt  our  some  of  the  whereases  as 
on'-'lnally  introduced.  Those  clauses 
point  out  that  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  better  known  as 
LULAC.  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarlan.  and 
nonpolitical  civic  orpanization,  is  now 
observing  its  39th  anniversary. 

Tills  organization  was  formed  In  my 
State,  largely  under  the  leadership  of 
World  War  I  veterans,  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans  of 
the  Southwest,  It  has  now  spread  over 
the  country.  Tlie  organization  covers  19 
States,  from  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
on  the  east  to  California  on  the  westi 
from  Texas  in  the  southwest  to  Michigan 
and  Illinois  in  the  north.  It  Is  a  patriotic 
group  that  is  working  to  teach  English 
to  young  Spanish-speaking  Americans  to 
enable  them  to  fully  enter  our  culture. 
The  uroup  provides  improvement  In  the 
educational     opportunities     for     young 


Americans  of  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground, and  promotes  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  true  patriotism  among  its  mem- 
bers while  preserving  the  dignity  of  their 
Latin  American  heritage. 

It  IS  a  imly  patriotic  organization  op- 
(.raling  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
counti-y. 

There  arc  many  such  organizations, 
but  LULAC  was  the  first  Latin  American 
organization  composed  of  citizens  of 
Latin  American  background.  Tlie  orga- 
nization has  a  proud  record.  It  has 
trained  thousands  and  thousands  of 
young  -Americans  in  my  State  to  read  and 
write  EirgUsh  in  cases  where  they  had 
dropped  out  of  school  or  had  not  gone 
into  school. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  enumerate  many 
.iccomplishments  of  LULAC.  but  in  the 
interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the  Senate 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  House  Joint  Resolution  947 
as  orlginallv  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive White,  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128  as  originally  intro- 
duced by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rfxchd,  as  follows i 

H.J.  Res.  947 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  February  11  through 
17,  1968.  ..s  "LULAC  Week" 
Whereas  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican   Citizens,    better   known   as   LULAC,   a 
uonproht.     nonsectarlan.     and     nonpolitical 
civic  organization.  In  this  year   1968  Is  ob- 
.-ervlng  its  thlrtv-nlnth  anniversary;  and 

Whereas  each  year  the  week  which  includes 
February  17,  the  anniversary  of  LULAC's  or- 
iranlzatlon.  is  observed  as  LULAC  week  as 
i.rovided  bv  the  league  constitution;   and 

Whereas  LULAC  has  achieved  a  proud  rec- 
i  rd  in  training  new  Americans  for  citizen- 
ship, in  improving  the  educational  oppor- 
tunltlfcs  for  voung  Americans  of  Spanish- 
speaking  background,  and  In  promoting  the 
lilghest  standards  of  true  patriotism  among 
its  members,  while  preserving  the  native 
cnarm  of  their  Latin  American  heritage;  and 
Whereas  this  dedicated  organization  has 
(onslstentlv  identified  Itself  with  worthy 
civic  projects  m  the  communities  where 
LULAC  councils  exist;  und 

Whereas  LULAC  councils  presently  exist  in 
nineteen  states  of  the  Union  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  California  and,  from  Mich- 
igan to  Texas:  Now.  therelore.  be  it 
~ Resolied  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
:n  Co7I5^r(■s^-  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  .lUthorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
procla'mation  designating  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  17,  1968,  as  "LXn.AC  Week," 
•tnd  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  ob.serve  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

S  J.  Res.   128 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 

proclaim  the  period  February  11  through 

17.  19C8.  as  "LULAC  Week" 

Whereas  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens,  better  known  as  LULAC,  a  non- 
profit nonsectarlan.  and  nonpolitical  civic 
organization,  In  this  year  1968  Is  observing 
its  thlrtv-ninth  anniversary;  and 

Whereas  each  year  the  week  which  includes 
February  17.  the  anniversary  of  L'ULAC's 
organization.  Is  observed  as  LULAC  Week  as 
provided  bv  the  league  constitution;  and 

Whereas  LULAC  has  achieved  a  proud  rec- 
ord In  training  new  Americans  for  citizen- 
ship, in  improving  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for   young   Americans   of   Spanish- 


speaking  background,  and  in  promoting  the 
highest  standards  of  true  patriotism  among 
its  members,  while  preserving  their  Latin 
American  heritage;  and 

Whereas  this  dedicated  organization  has 
consistently  identified  Itself  with  worthy 
civic  projects  in  the  communities  where 
LULAC  Councils  exist:  and 

Whereas  LULAC  Councils  presently  exist  in 
nineteen  States  of  the  Union  from  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  California  and  from  Mich- 
igan to  Texas:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerira 
in.  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  17,  1968,  as  '"LULAC  Week," 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  947) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THE    STRIKE    OF    THE    SEABOARD 
COAST  LINE  RAILROAD 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  late  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  6,  that  the  operating  trainmen 
and  other  employees  of  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  without  notice,  had 
gone  on  strike. 

I  placed  in  the  FfECORD  at  that  time  lour 
telegrams  advising  of  the  cruel  imposi- 
tion which  has  been  caused  by  having 
a  strike  on  this  important  railroad  at 
the  very  time  when  our  perishable  com- 
modities, both  citrus  and  vegetables,  are 
moving  at  their  greatest  volume. 

I  further  advised  the  Senate  that  I 
had  called  the  White  House  and  that  the 
Florida  delegation  as  a  whole  was  re- 
questing the  President  to  take  immediate 
action  in  appointing  a  factfindins:  board 
and  assisting  in  getting  the  line  running 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
any  steps  being  taken  to  get  the  railroad 
running  again.  I  understand  that  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  Secretary 
Wirtz  for  his  recommendations,  and  to 
my  knowledge  such  recommendations 
have  not  been  made  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  before 
that  this  strike  is  causinc  serious  dis- 
ruption of  the  economy  of  our  State  of 
Florida  and  unless  immediate  action  is 
taken  to  get  the  railroads  operating 
again,  losses  of  perishables  will  run  into 
the  millions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  16  addi- 
tional telegrams  with  reference  to  this 
most  serious  situation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  all  of  these  telegrams, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  important  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  diversified  indus- 
tries that  are  affected  by  the  strike  to 
state  for  the  record  the  industries 
which  I  have  received  the  telegrams 
from.  One  is  from  Mr.  Harold  Colee,  ex- 


ecutive vice  president  of  the  Florida 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  pointing  out  that  not  only  are  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers  greatly  af- 
fected, but  the  elimination  of  passenger 
service  affects  over  5,000  tourists  per 
day  and  that  the  phosphate  industry 
and  sugar  industry,  ha'vlng  large  pay- 
rolls, are  greatly  affected. 

Another  is  from  Mr.  Ed  H.  Price.  Jr.. 
executive  \ice  president,  Tropicana 
Products  Inc.,  Bradenton.  Fla.,  advising 
that  their  operation  is  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy.  They  are  the  largest  shipper 
of  chilled  orange  juice — purchasing  some 
10  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit a  year. 

Not  only  they,  but  several  thousand 
emplovees  and  several  Imndred  growers 
who  sell  their  food  to  them  are  seriously 
affected  by  this  stoppage. 

A  third  is  from  Mr.  Robert  W.  Rut- 
ledge.  executive  vice  president,  Florida 
Citrus  Mutual,  stating  that  this  strike 
could  affect  the  shipment  of  some  2,000 
carloads  of  citrus  each  week. 

Mr.  Rutledge  speaks  for  our  largest 
citrus  organization,  with  something  like 
15.000  members. 

Also,  among  these  telegrams  are  those 
from  LP  gas  distributors  having  over 
500.000  customers  throughout  Florida, 
exporters  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  fertilizer  interests. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  a  call  from 
Mr  Harry  T.  Vaughn,  president  of  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  which  is  the 
largest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  State, 
and  I  believe  in  the  mainland  part  of 
our  Nation.  He  has  advised  that  the 
warehouses  are  full  and  are  unable  to 
.■^hip  to  the  refinery  in  Savannah,  and  if 
the  .'■.trike  continues,  the  sugar  industi-y 
will  be  terribly  hurt.  This  will  be  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  and  will  greatly  affect  the 
thousands  of  workers  on  local  payrolls, 
as  well  as  the  offshore  canecutters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  between  8.000  and  9.000 
canecutters  from  Jamaica  are  in  our 
State.  To  .see  them  idle  and  .■^till  draw- 
ing pay  from  the  producers  is  a  rather 
tragic  'situation,  when  they  are  not  able 
to  work. 

Mr.  President,  from  these  telegrams 
and  those  which  I  previously  placed  in 
the  record,  there  is  clearly  ix)inted  up 
the  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  President  to  avoid  irreparable 
damage  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  placing  these  tele- 
grams in  the  Record,  but  I  want  to  read 
the  names  of  those  from  whom  they  come 
and  industries  they  represent. 

The  first  is  from  Mr.  Harold  Colee. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  represent- 
ing industry  in  our  State. 

The  second  is  from  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Rutledge.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  representing  the 
largest  citrus  organization  in  my  State. 
The  third  ir.  from  Ed  H.  Price,  Jr., 
executive    vice    picsident   of   Tropicana 
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ProducUs,  Inc  They  ship  entirely  by  tlua 
particular  railroad  and  cntnely  by  piggy- 
Da. k  shipinent^i  in  i^la.ss  bottles,  inci- 
dt-ntallv  that  they  make  rlttht  m  their 
own  quarters,  because  they  have  a  lx)ttle 
factory  iLs  a  part  oi  their  very  large 
mdustjy 

The  next  is  from  David  M  Earle.  '.'en- 
erul  sales  manager  of  A  Duda  ii  Sons 
Cooperative  A. -..social ion,  Oviedo,  Fla.  The 
Duda  family  is  from  Czechoslovakia  The 
•>einor  member  of  this  family  now  living 
has  been  named  the  outstanding  grower 
and  planter  jf  the  State  of  Florida  They 
are  building'  a  vci-y  large  e.xport  mdusti-y 
They  tell  m  their  wire  about  a  ship  which 
is  ^tandins'  by  in  New  York,  waiting:  for 
the  many  carloads  of  their  produce  that 
are  required  to  All  It  to  take  our  produce 
aoroad.  which  would  help  relieve  our 
ba'.ance-of- payments  situation 

Next  is  a  telegram  from  Walter  R. 
Lee.  Jr  ,  of  Gainesville  Fla  ,  who  tells 
us  that  the  supply  of  LP  ^'as  is  quite 
limited  and  will  be  exhausted  in  a  few 
tlay>  ,uid  that  the  only  source  of  their 
-•.upply  15  by  this  particular  railroad. 
thiuugh  tank  cars  which  come  penodl- 
callv  to  them 

.Next  IS  a  telegram  from  George  L. 
.Stuart,  of  Orlando,  Fla  .  president  of  a 
veiT  larcte  concern  dealing  in  fruits  and 
V  eeetables. 

Next  .s  .1  telejtram  from  B    L    Robert- 
son,   traffic    manager    of    the    Jno    H. 
-Swisher  ,ind  Son,  Inc  .  which  :s  the  larg- 
est ciKar  facton.-  :n  Jacksoir.  ille.  which 
vire  speaks  for  itself 

The  next  is  from  M.  V  Davis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Mulberry  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  is  concerned  with 
the  phosphate  industry  Mulberry  is  onl,v 
about  8  miles  from  my  hometown,  and  is 
the  i.ery  heart  of  the  phosphate  indus- 
try, which  moves  ;ts  rock  by  trainloads 
each  day  to  the  Port  of  Tampa,  where, 
ri«ht  now,  I  am  advised  in  another  wire, 
two  ships  are  waiting  to  be  loaded  and 
rolling  up  deferr:ng  c-o.>ts 

The  next  ;s  from  Mr  R  T  Moore,  vice 
.iiesident  of  manufacturing.  Doily  Madi- 
son Industries.  Inc  .  of  Huntlngburg, 
Ind  I  am  not  acciuamtcd  with  the  nature 
of  that  business  but  he  states  it  is 
nationwide 

The  next  :>  ivnm  Mr  .Mfred  M  Dye. 
vice  president.  Everglades  P'ertilizer  Co  , 
Fort  Lauderdale  Fla  .  this  beir.g  'he  time 
of  year  .vhen  they  must  t,'et  in  their  ma- 
terials and  must  ship  out  their  fertilizer 
'o  the  truckers  and  fruit  people,  and  this 
beinti  the  .season  wh.en  citrus  is  fertilized. 
The  next  is  from  E  A  Swindle,  vice 
president  and  manager.  Southeastern 
Propane  Gas  Co..  Miami  Springs,  Fla. 
That,  too,  has  to  do  with  the  LP  gas  in- 
du.-try. 

The  next  is  from  the  Manatee  County 
Chiinib€'r  of  Commerce,  from  the  county 
vhere  Tropicana,  which  I  have  already 
::ie:'.tioned,  is  located. 

The  next  is  from  Marshal]  DeSear, 
inesident.  dmrnittee  of  One  Hundred. 
Biadenton.  Fla  ,  from  that  .^ame  com- 
munity, Mr  President,  which  is  so  badly 
hurt  already,  and.  along  with  it.  the  hun- 
dreds of  .troweis  who  ship  their  citrus 
crops  'o  that  \ery  large  industry  for 
processing  into  juice. 

The  next  is  from  Mr  W  Howard 
P'rar.kland.  of  the  Pioneer  Tire  Co  ,  of 


Tampa,  Fla  ,  a  \ery  dLstiriguished  citi- 
zen of  Tampa,  formerly  a  t  lember  of  our 
road  department,  and  al.so  formerly  .i 
mt-iiitxT  >f  the  i'ort  Authority  of  Tampa, 
4Uite  conver.sant  with  the  serious  prob- 
lems Involved  there 

The  next  is  from  the  L>kes  Industries, 
speaking  not  only  for  their  heavy  ship- 
ments.— and  they  are  the  largest  owner 
of  ships  in  all  of  our  Nation,  .Mr  Presi- 
dent, who  .ship  under  the  .American 
flag — and  from  Mr.  J.  B  H.iwklns,  who  is 
the  head  of  their  meai-p.u.king  busi- 
ness, the  largest  that  we  have  in  our 
Stale,  which  is  ^ireatly  affected  by  this 
strike. 

The  next  is  from  Florida  Pacific  Lum- 
ber, Inc.,  at  Miami,  and  it  speaks  for 
Itself. 

The  last  telegram  I  have  here  is  from 
Albert  Erne.st.  Jr  .  president,  .Allied  Tim- 
ber Co,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  a  deliber- 
ate blow  like  this,  aimed  .it  thou-sands  of 
people  and  their  income,  including  many 
thousands  ot  workmen  who  work  for 
wages,  are  jUst  unspeakable  I  cannot 
see  how  any  group  of  working  people 
who  have  any  interest  in  the  folks  they 
serve  and  any  interest  in  preservinu  the 
L'ood  will  of  the  public  could  do  a  thing 
like  this,  particularly  without  notice  and 
without  gumg  anybody  a  chance  to  pro- 
tect himself. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  right 
:^quare  m  the  lap  of  the  President  of  the 
United  .States  This  is  the  third  day  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  White  House. 
I  do  hope  that  we  shall  have  early  action, 
within  the  next  few  hours,  to  avert  the 
terrible  damaue,  danger,  .md  injury  that 
threatens  our  State  and  other  parts  of 
the  Nation  as  well  Understandably,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  .^ptjken  particularly 
about  what  I  know  most  about,  which  is 
the  industries  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Exhibit    1 

JACK.SONV1LLE,   PLA  , 

Ffbriiary  7,  1968. 
Hon  Spfssard  L.  Holland, 
Seriate  OfHce  Building, 
Wai^'ington.  I)  C 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  serving  about 
'JO  percent  of  uur  peninsular  State  is  ex- 
periencing work  stoppage  which  has  -.lece&si- 
•ated  complete  elimination  of  tta  passenger 
rervice  m  'be  height  of  the  Florida  tourist 
'eiisun  .iffecting  in  excess  nf  5.000  passengers 
per  .i.i'.  Furthermore  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
vTo-*ers  are  m  the  midst  nf  their  primary 
-hipping  season  and  the  loss  will  be  tremens 
clous  to  the  growers  :ind  will  deprne  Urge 
segments  of  the  rountry  of  essential  food 
products  Florida  produces  80  percent  of  .ill 
phosphate  consumed  in  the  United  .Slates 
mofct  of  which  originates  oa  this  railroad  and 
.s  so  essential  to  the  plant  food  industry  of 
.■\merlca  partlcularlv  ivs  tlie  planting  season 
is  approuchliiK.  The  operation  of  our  sugnr 
industry  muUipIIed  ny  ni.iny  hundred  other 
industries  so  dependent  upon  this  rai!  serv- 
ice Is  suffering  .ind  many  will  he  forced  to 
cl<j6e  compleielv  There  are  a  number  of  na- 
iional  defense  industries  in  the  .state  which 
are  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  rail- 
road transportation  The  only  available  re- 
lief 13  to  have  The  .N'alion.^1  Mediation  Board 
certify  t<i  the  President  that  a  national  emer- 
cency  exists  and  request  the  .ippolntment  of 
;in  emergency  board  to  consider  ttie  problem 
which  will  automatically  result  in  a  resump- 
tion of  railroad  operations  during  the  perK)d 
of  consideration  You  are  urgently  requested 
to  use  your  good  oflire  to  insure  the  appoint- 


ment of  a  board  at  the  earliest  possible  mo-  ) 

meat.  rl 

Harold  Colee.  1 1 

Executue   Vice  President.   Florida   State 
Chamber  of  Commercf. 


Lakeland.  Fla.,  Febrttary  7, 1968. 
Senator  Spessard  L  Holland. 
Senate  Office  Bmidi'ig. 
Washington.  UC 

Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  strike.  If  ii 
conilnues  and  spreads,  could  seriously  dl.s- 
rupt  ircsh  citrus  shlpmeiiis  from  Florida. 
Thl.s  Is  peak  period  of  citrus  .shipments  wl:h 
1. early  2.000  carloads  movlni?  i.,ut  vt  Florid. i 
each  weok  Other  methods  c  f  transporlatlDU 
Hot  surtlclent  to  i^lve  relief  If  strike  cnntlnues 
li  r  any  length  i-f  time.  On  behalf  of  Citrus 
Gr'Wtrs  of  Florida.  urgenMy  request  any 
,ippr-  ;Tiate  action  nou  deem  necess.nry  ;n 
thl.s  en.crt-ency. 

Robert  W.  Rutledge, 
Executive  V:<x  President.  Florida  Citrus 
Mutual 

Bradenton.  Fla.. 

February  7,  1968. 
Hin  Spessard  Holla.nd. 
.Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington   DC. 

The  totally  une.xpected  walkout  of  railroad 
personnel  places  our  operation  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. We  ship  Ircm  the  largest  jiicgybncK 
terminal  in  the  United  States  und  we  are  the 
largest  processors  and  i-hlppcrs  of  cliUIed 
citrus  Juices  in  disposable  glass  bottles  and 
cartons  in  the  United  States.  We  e.xpect  'n 
purchase  10  million  boxes  ol  orantres  and 
t'rapefrult  this  year  and  FTurlda  .k  pruwers  are 
dependent  upon  our  ability  to  market  this 
irult  throughout  the  United  States  If  they 
are  to  survive  This  unwarranted  walkout 
can  be  a  shocking  and  destructive  thing  lor 
C'ur  own  business  and  for  all  cf  the  citrus  in- 
dustry. We  urge  you  to  again  contact  the 
President  and  to  use  every  power  at  your 
command  to  .settle  this  dispute  at  the  eailiett 
[Kjsslble  moment 

Tropicana    Prodicts.    I.nc  , 

.^NTHo.sY  T.  Rossi. 

President. 

Ea  H.  Price,  Jr.. 

Executive  Vice  President 

Oviedo,  Fla.. 
February  a.  1968 
Hon   Spessard  Holland. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washmgtorj ,  D  C. 

.Subject:    Bringing  US.  dollars  back  to  USA 
upret   by  beaboard  Coastline     raiUtrike. 

Exporting  to  Europe  helps  conserve  our 
dollars.  We  are  interested  in  both  keeping 
our  dollars  in  US.^  and  in  ixpjnd.i-.g  our 
business  through  export 

Last  year  we  began  experimenting  on  a 
very  limited  scale  wnth  expori  We  seat  out 
.ipproxlmately  six  loads  ot  produce  during 
:.ist  season  This  year  we  have  expanded  this 
.ind  .ire  looking  lorward  '.o  ::ext  year  with 
many  times  what  we  .ire  presently  dome. 

May  we  cite  what  our  pre-ent  Jlluation  is; 
For  ."-hlpment  from  New  York  on  Feb.  16 
we  have  .-cheduled  seven  carloads  of  iresli 
vegetables  bound  for  Europe  We  sell  in  a 
CIP  basis,  which  means  -i  tDtal  •. alue  of  ap- 
proximately S38.000  for  one  week's  shipment. 
TlUs  means  that  much  money  returning  to 
OUT  country. 

What  IS  our  problem? 

In  order  to  cet  this  businf:>i.  we  .-nust  re- 
ceive refrigerated  containers  from  NY  In 
time  for  us  to  load  and  return  them  to 
NY  v.'a  railcar  to  meet  and  be  loaded  on 
deck  slup. 

Seven  containers  left  NY  Feb.  6  to  our 
shipping  point  We  must  get  these  loaded 
and  returned  to  New  York  by  R  a.m.. 
February  16.  in  order  that  tliev  may  be  load- 
ed .'.tKiard  ship  for  Europe.  One  day  delay 
by    the    railroad   due    to    the   present   strike 


aguin.st  .-eaboard  Cc.astUne  either  m  re- 
ceiving containers  or  shipment,  could  stop 
us  from  making  this  ^hlpIncnt   lo  Europe. 

We   theretore  request  your  urgent  support 
of    immediate    action    to    settle    this    strike 
.igalnst  Se.ilx)ard  Coastline. 
Ureetiniis, 

iJAVlD  M    Eari.l. 

General  Sales  Mancger.  A.  Dudd  d-  Sons 
Cooperative  Association. 

Gainesville.  FYa., 

February  6,  1968. 
Hon.  .-^pcssard  Holland 
t'.S".  ScJiator. 
Wasntnglon.  D  C  : 

Hespet-ttuliy  ursje  inunediate  Federal  ac- 
tion to  end  railroad  ttrike  by  Brotlierhood  of 
Railroad  rra.nineu  Endangering  LP  gas  de- 
liveries to  over  y.UOO  of  ijur  customers  and 
.iver  500,000  customers  throughout  Florida. 
A'.l  of  our  product  comes  by  rail. 

Present  supplies  will  not  last  over  six  days 
without  lurther  deliveries, 

FtnLCAS,    INC., 

Walter   R.    Lee,   Jr. 

Orlando,  Fla., 
February  6,  1968. 
Hon  Spessard  Holland,    i 
Senate  0,nce  Building,      ' 
Wdgliingion.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  This  railroad 
.strike  wl'.I  play  havoc  with  our  operation.  It 
comes  at  an  extremely  bad  tUne  and  our  busi- 
ness \iill  be  severely  penalized.  Coming  as 
It  does  on  the  top  of  the  ridiculously  high 
LCL  and  LTL  freight  rates  which  have  re- 
■ently  been  put  into  effect  It  seems  to  us  a 
woeful  disregard  of  the  public  Interests  and 
.if  the  well-being  of  their  customers  by  both 
labor  and  maixagement.  Please  bring  all  the 
pressure  you  can  on  Mr.  Wlrtz  and  on  Mr. 
Oamser,  Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  to  see  that  this  Is  settled  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Oeorge  L.  Stuart. 
President.  George  Stuart.  Inc. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

February  7.  1968. 
Senat<:ir  spessard  Holland, 
O.d  Senate  Office  Building, 
Was^lington.  DC 

Please  work  toward  an  emergency  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  the  current  rail  strike 
as  It  Is  presenting  a  great  problem  for  us 
and  other  shippers  In  this  area.  Thanks 
lor  vour  ccMjpcralion. 

B  L.  Robertson, 
Trii  rtic  .Manager,  Jno  U.  Suiisher  <t  Son,  Inc. 

Mulberry,  Fla., 
February  7, 1968. 
Subject:  SCLRR  strike. 
Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Greater  Mulberry  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urges  your  Immediate  attention  to 
the  Seaboard  Coastline  rail  traffic  effected 
by  union-management  dispute.  We  strongly 
encourage  some  rueans  be  implemented  by 
vour  office  to  assure  transportation  by  SCL 
lor  public  benefit. 

M.  V.  Davis, 
President,  Greater  Mulberry  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

HUNTINGBURG,  iND.. 

February  7,  1968. 
Spessard  Holl.\nd, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Regarding  railroad  strikes  prevailing  In 
our  several  plant  areas  served  by  these  rail- 
roads, Missouri  Pacific.  Texas  Pacific  and 
Seaboard  Coastline. 

We  urge  that  you  take  immediate  action 
to  restore  service  in  order  that  manufactur- 
ing operations  requiring  arrival  of  raw  ma- 


terials and  shipment  of  tmlbhcd  goods  via 
railroad  can  be  continued. 

R.  T.  Moore. 
Vice     President,     Manufacturing,     Dolly 
Madison  Industries,  Inc. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla,, 

February  7.  1968. 
Hon.  SPESSARD  L.  Holland. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  you  know,  Florida  vegetable  production 
at  peak  season— rail  .strike  curtailed  move- 
ment of  plant  food  material  i.ecessary  lor 
vegetable  production  as  well  ;.s  produce  ship- 
ment. Proceeds  of  which  vital  to  Florida 
economy.  Please  clo  everything  jjoselble  to 
restore  regular  freight  service  immediately. 
ALiRED  M.  Dye, 
Vice  President,  Everglades  Fert!lii.er. 

Miami  springs.  Fla  , 

February  8.  196S. 
Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sra:  Your  diligence  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  the  railroad  difficulties  is  being 
watched  with  considerable  interest  by  the 
LP  Gas  Dealers  In  Florida,  we  would  estimate 
100,000  of  our  customers  alone  would  be 
without  cooking  and  heating  facilities  in 
Florida  by  Friday  unless  rail  deliveries  be- 
come normal  Immediately. 

E.  .'\..  Swindle. 
Vice  President  and  .Manager.  SoutUea.-.t- 
ern  Propane  Gas  Co. 

Bradenton.  Fxa., 

February   6.   1968. 
Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Imperative  for  the  health,  welfare,  econ- 
omy of  Manatee  County  and  the  State  of 
Florida  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
settle  rail  strike. 

MARSH.^LL  DeSear. 
President,  Committee  of  One  I{ui:d-cd. 


Bradenton.  FYa,. 

February   S.  1968. 
Senator  Spessard  Holl.\nd, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Manatee  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urgently  asks  for  immediate  emergency 
action  by  President  Johnson  to  settle  the  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad  strike.  Our  agri- 
cultural-citrus season  Is  at  Its  peak  point  of 
performance.  Any  single  additional  day's  de- 
lay costs  this  county's  economy  millions  of 
lost  forever  dollars.  We  urgently  ask  for  im- 
mediate action. 

Manatee   County   Chamber 

or  Commerce. 
C,  A.  Still. 

Executive  Vice  PrcsulcnT. 

Plant  City.  Ft.A., 

February  8,  1968. 
Senator   Spessard   Holland, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Seaboard  coastline  strike  beginning  to 
hurt  unless  administration  acts  It  will  seri- 
ously hurt  many  Industries. 

Lykes    Bros..   Inc., 
J,   B,   Hawkins, 

Tampa,  Fla., 
February  8, 1968. 
Senator  Spessard  Holland, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Government 
would  allow  an  issue  already  once  decided  by 
Congress  to  tie  up  practically  all  railroad 
service  rendered  by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  You  are  urgently  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  necessary  to  stop  this 
ridiculous  and  paralyzing  blow  both  for  the 


delivery  of  ammunitions   to  Viet  N.iin   and 
the  entire  area  serviced  by  this  line. 
Pioneer  Tire  Co., 
\V.    Howard    Frankland. 

Miw.i    Fla  . 
Fcbruar,,  S.  190S 
Spessard  I..  Holland. 
I  ..S.  Senate,  WasUington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  immediate  help  toward  settle- 
ment of  railro.id  strike  cripjillng  Florida  .did 
Southeastern  .irea. 

FioiiiDf  I'AciKic  l.i  Miif.n   Inc, 

.j  M-  KsiiNVII.LE.    Fl  A-, 

Febriiari/  ,v,  J96'S 
Senator  Spi.-.-^.vrd  lioi.i  and. 
Washington.  DC  . 

Urgent  .iction  is  needed  in  the  establish- 
ment ol  emergency  ijo.ud  to  deal  with  rail 
crisis  ill  .-ouioeast  uur  ousme.ss  eilectniti 
directly  tlie  cniploynicnt.  of  300  pople  in 
-N'orth  Florida  .oid  South  Georgi.i  i.-.  beiiikr 
|jerilize<l  by  t:ie  SCL  .strike.  Tliaiik  \ou, 
Albert  Ernest,  ,Ir  . 
Prc<,dei::.  Al.ied  Timber  Co..  Inc 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr,  HOLLAND.  Gladly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  .spoken  about 
the  strike  on  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  called  without  notice,  at  a  time 
when  harvesting  the  crops  and  selling 
the  products  of  Florida  m  the  market  is 
a  vitally  important  matter,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct,  and 
when  thousands  of  tourists  who  do  not 
care  to  fly  are  using  the  railroads  to  to 
to  our  State  at  this  jjarticular  time  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  .-"vna  this  strike  i.as 
been  declared  with  the  notice  of  a  pur- 
pose to  stop  the  means  of  transportation, 
which  it  has  done,  in  this  .-^^eason  of  the 
year  when  Florida  must  sustain  its  econ- 
omy through  the  influx  of  tourists;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.^ii 
to  join  substantially  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said,  but  I  '.vish  to  i-o 
a  few  words  beyond  liis  statement. 

At  present  we  have  m  existence,  first, 
a  strike  of  the  garbage  collectors  of  New 
York  City;  second,  a  strike  of  the  school- 
teachers in  Montgomery  County,  Md.: 
third,  the  railroad  strike  on  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroad  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  country;  and  lourth.  the  co;:- 
per  strike,  v.-hich  has  nc.v  continued  for 
more  than  6  months. 

Two  of  these  .strikes  are  aaainst  gov- 
ernments, the  cne  cf  the  i^arbape  col- 
lectors in  New  York  and  that  of  the 
schoolteachers  in  Montgomery  County. 
Md.  I  think  the  time  lias  come  when 
citizens  of  the  United  Stctes  must  beerm 
pondering  the  question;  How  far  can  we 
countenance  strikes  against  the 
government? 

Government  officials  are  limited  as  to 
the  amounts  of  money  they  can  spend. 
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They  are  limited  by  barriers  fixed  by  the 
le(?islature.s.  Yet  strikes  are  Interposed, 
niakint;  demands  whlrh  may  be  far  In 
excess  of  what  the  legislators  are  wlllinK 
to  countenance 

Involved  in  the  garbage  strike  in  New 
York  Is  a  health  menace  I  have  listened 
on  Che  radio  and  read  m  tiie  new.s[)apers 
about  ^arbaiie  accumulatmi;  and  rats 
runnlni?  wild,  with  apparently  no  capa- 
bility of  lemovint?  the  menace  to  health. 
No  remedy  seems  to  be  available. 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  spoken  about  calling 
out  the  National  Guard.  What  a  strange 
paradox:  On  the  one  hand,  a  strike 
against  the  government:  on  he  other 
hand,  a  calling  out  of  the  National  Guard 
to  remedy  the  wroncs  done  by  the  strike. 
I  cannot  reconcile  those  two  courses  of 
action  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  countenances  the  strike 
and  then  calls  out  the  National  Guard  to 
break  the  strike. 

In  the  copper  industry,  a  strike  has 
l)een  in  progress  for  more  than  7  months. 
No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Jungle  warfare  is  in  eflect.  The 
mii-'htiest  of  the  two  shall  prevail, 
whether  it  be  the  copper  industry  or  the 
leaders  of  the  copper  'anions  No  thought 
:s  4lven  to  ustlce.  Which  of  the  two  Is 
the  more  powerful?  is  the  only  factor 
con.'Jidered,  The  va.st  Industry  of  Ohio  is 
seriously  atTected  by  what  is  happening. 
But  nothing  is  done  by  Government  to 
solve  the  problem. 

I  have  now  discussed  the  garbage 
strike,  the  copper  strike,  the  railroad 
.-.trike.  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad 
strike,  and  the  strike  of  the  schoolteach- 
ers. My  query  is:  When  will  we  begin  to 
consider  the  ir.terests  of  the  general 
public?  Stnkes  are  declared,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  at  a  time  when 
they  win  have  the  most  pwtent  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  a  specific  com- 
mimity  Florida  for  its  .sustenance,  is  re- 
quired to  render  ser>-ice  to  tourists.  .A 
railroad  strike  has  been  declared.  Why  at 
this  time?  The  answer  is  that  it  will  cause 
the  greatest  damage  to  the  industry  of 
Florida. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  comment  on  this  subject 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  was 
tapping  my  foot  ail  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  speaking.  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  in  'he  Senate  for  many  years. 
atTectlng  jiie  or  th.  other  of  these  flelds: 
aviation  stnkes,  stnkes  m  local  public 
utilities — such  as  the  electric  power  in- 
dustrv — and  the  like. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  ask  that  we  may  have 
5  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  sup- 
ported actively  the  effort  we  made  last 
year,  when  certain  railroads  were  actu- 
ally on  strike,  to  i;et  the  men  back  to 
work  by  what  I  regarded,  as  I  indicated, 
a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I  have 
always  felt  that  we  must  do  something 
to  protect  the  general  public,  whether  on 
the  local  scale  or  on  the  national  scale, 
against  strikes — and  stoppages,  too.  If 
the  stoppage  is  by  Industry  Itself — be- 


cause strikes  and  stoppages  are  hurtful 
to  the  economy  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  I  have  not 
been  able  Uj  get  those  bills  movlne.  I 
have  asked  repeatedly  that  hearings  be 
held. 

With  great  pleasure  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent announce  several  years  iigo  that  he 
was  plamilng  to  send  to  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  effectively 
deal  with  this  problem.  I  have  not  seen 
It.  I  only  say  that  I  hope  the  President 
will  remember — and  I  hope  we  all  re- 
member—how a  very  humble  little  man 
in  Boston  elevated  him.self.  first  to  the 
Vice-Prt'sidericv.  and  then  to  the  Presi- 
dency, by  having  enough  intestinal  for- 
titude to  stand  up  against  policemen  and 
firemen  who  were  striking.  The  same 
principle  is  involved  when  employees  of 
essential  public  utilities  which  serve  the 
people  go  on  strike  or  when  the  com- 
panies shut  down  the  service. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  t;ct  around  to 
the  business  of  pa.ssing  and  sending  to 
the  President  some  effective  legislation 
'o  deal  with  this  subject.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  time 
.md  time  again  he  has  announced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  his  willingness  to  go 
'ust  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  provide  full 
protection  for  the  public  He  states  that 
again  He  is  sorry  that  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  particular  conimittco  con- 
cerned: but  he  .says  .itain  that  we  must 
have  action  along  this  line 

If  the  President  does  not  lake  action 
U)  end  tlie  railroad  .strike.  I  think  hLs  own 
reputation  will  suffer  badlv.  because 
rirmness  :n  an  approach  that  will  pro- 
ject the  general  public,  is  needed  to  get 
the  railroads  running  again. 

Mr  L.\USCHE  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  reminding  us — 
.ind  I  must  .say  that  practically  everyone 
iias  forgotten  It — that  the  President, 
about  1  vear  ak'o.  said  that  he  would  send 
to  Congress  a  program  which  would  deal 
with  this  problem  He  has  not  done  so 
and  I  regret  tt  very  much 

I  turn  now  to  what  I  think  Is  both  a 
tragedy  and  a  comedv  The  court  in 
Montgomery  County  has  issued  a  prelim- 
mai-y  injunction.  It  iias  not  been  able  to 
Dbtain  service  upon  tiie  heads  of  the 
schoolteaciiers'  union.  The  court  has  said 
that  the  strtke  ;s  unlawful:  but  no  serv- 
ice has  been  issued  by  the  sheriff  on  the 
heads  of  the  schoolteachers'  union  of 
Montgomery  County 

Over  the  radio  this  morning,  as  I  was 
commg  downtown.  I  heard  a  leader  of 
the  schoolteachers'  union  say.  "So  long 
as  they  don't  ^er^•e  us.  the  picketing  will 
go  on  '  First,  why  has  not  the  sheriff 
.served  them.'  I  pause  deliberately.  Wliy 
has  not  the  sheriff  ser\ed  them .' 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  answer'' 

Mr  L.\USCHE   Yes 

Mr  HOLLAND  They  have  not  been 
served  because  they  have  gone  across  the 
Potomac  River,  into  a  motel  on  the  Vir- 
ginia -side  of  the  line,  a  place  where  I 
am  sure  they  are  not  getting  any  sym- 
pathy from  the  people  who  live  there, 
because  I  know  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  But 
they  are  beyond  reach  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County  sheriff. 

I  have  wondered  why  tlie  State's  attor- 


ney did  not  make  this  a  class  case,  so 
that  the  sheriff  could  send  his  deputies 
to  ser\-e  the  pickets  on  the  line,  and  not 
allow  him.self  to  be  thwarted  in  this  ridic- 
ulous way.  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
referred  to  It. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
the  activity  is  a  comedy.  It  is  contempt 
ffir  the  dignity  oT  our  democratic  process. 
The  judge  and  the  sheriff,  loyal  to  their 
responsibilities,  should  have  removed 
promptly  this  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
government.  Yet  brazenly  on  television 
they  .say:  "So  lone  as  you  do  not  serve 
us  with  process,  we  will  continue  the 
picketing." 

It  is  my  recollection  from  the  teaching 
of  the  law  of  equity,  which  I  taught  for 
6  years,  that  there  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  those  who  are  apprised  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  court,  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  .served,  become  subject  to 
the  punitive  processes  of  the  court  I  do 
not  want  to  .--peak  with  positiveness  on 
that  subject,  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  veld. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  authorised  bv  the  White  House  to 
-peak  about  the  railroad  strike.  I  have 
had  no  communication  with  the  White 
Hjuse  about  it  However.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
tare,  and  I  do  have  .some  information  on 
the  matter. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  is  greatly  mis- 
taken when  he  states  that  the  railroad- 
men went  out  on  .strike  because  it  is  the 
heart  uf  the  harvest  and  tourist  .-easons 
and  thev  wanted  to  hurt  Florida  or  any- 
body else 

The  railroads  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  working  brotherhoods.  The  railroads 
said.  Wf  are  cuttin;;  your  crews  by  one 
brakeman  each  and  are  firing  those 
brakemen  tomorrow."  They  summarily, 
tuid  without  notice,  fired  one  brakeman 
from  each  train. 

Thirty-four  of  the  railroads  In  the 
United  States  had  signed  an  acreemcnt 
•■vith  the  working  brotherhoods  that  they 
did  not  need  to  fire  them,  and  they  did 
not  fire  them.  However,  certain  railroads 
arbitrarily  fired  brakemen.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  working  brotherhoods 
pleaded  with  them  to  sit  down  and  ne- 
gotiate The  railroads  refused.  The 
brotherhoods  had  no  other  recourse  then 
but  to  strike  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  Coastline  Division  of  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad.  I  know 
that  other  people  in  the  world  refuse  to 
negotiate.  However,  those  railroads 
would  not  negotiate.  They  fired  the 
brakemen. 

The  unions  were  threatened  with  los- 
ing the  right  that  they  had  litigated  In 
the  court,  after  formal  order,  and  had 
won  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  cer- 
tiorari 

Certain  railroads.  33  of  the  biggest  or 
basic  railroads  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  United  States  and 
one  in  the  West  signed  an  agreement 
that  they  needed  the  brakeman  on  the 
train  and  would  not  fire  him.  The  other 
railroads  that  were  struck  did  fire  them 
and  refused  to  negotiate. 
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It  is  a  great  injustice  to  American 
workingmen  to  say  that  they  pulled  a 
.-trike  to  hurt  Florida  or  business.  Fur- 
thermore, President  Luna  of  the  Train- 
men has  iriven  orders  and  union  crews 
.tre  standing  ready  to  move  any  defense 
material. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
\  as  not  said  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, nor  bv  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  situation 
caused  losses  In  our  State,  also.  I  know 
.-jinething  about  the  strike. 

I  think  the  railroads  ought  to  sit  down 
and  talk  with  the  men  about  the  sit- 
uation. The  Associated  Press  has  just  re- 
ported that  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Robert  Van  Pelt,  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has 
J  list  announced  he  Is  temporarily  re- 
5t;alning  tlie  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from 
reducing  the  size  of  its  work  crews  until 
-uod-faith  bar;4aining  takes  place.  Under 
t!ie  court's  order  the  Union  Pacific's  cut- 
back of  work  crew  size,  which  the  Union 
Pacific  ordered  into  effect  on  Tuesday,  is 
temporarily  set  a.side.  If  the  railroads 
v.ould  bargain  before  changing  the  crew 
.-K^e  there  would  be  no  strikes.  It  is  the 
i  .ecipitous  action  of  the  railroads  them- 
.- elves  that  have  caused  the  problems  the 
.-.'luor  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Lausche] 
.md  the  senior  Senator  fiom  Florida  LMr. 
Holla.nd]  iiave  referred  to.  I  would  reit- 
t  rate  that  I  do  aot  know  the  situation  in 
tae  White  Hou.se  on  this  matter.  I  do 
know  that  the  matter  is  being  given  care- 
lul  consideration,  but  I  have  not  talked 
about  It  with  the  White  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Senator 
.-ay  about  the  6-month  strike  in  the  cop- 
;  er  industry?  In  carrying  out  its  objec- 
tives the  unions,  of  course,  choose  the 
:;i05t  effective  time  to  strike.  I  can  under- 
.-tand  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  no  infor- 
mation about  the  details  of  the  copper 
.  trike,  or  of  any  other  strike.  The  Presi- 
(ient's  special  Board  chaired  by  Professor 
faylor  who  is  ably  assisted  by  Monslgnor 
Higgins  and  George  Ready,  is  mediating 
that  dispute.  I  would  not  attempt  to  com- 
ment on  that  work  stoppage  while  they 
are  working  to  get  the  parties  together. 
I  have  referred  only  to  the  railroad 
dispute. 


me  in  approval  of  President  Jolmson's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  January  30,  1968  out- 
lining the  needs  in  tills  area.  Please  be  as- 
sured of  tlie  approval  of  this  message  by  the 
Department  of  Florida.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  fact  that  you  will  receive  our 
complete  support  in  your  efforts  toward  this 
aim. 

Vancb  M.  Watson, 
Department   of  Florida,   Commander, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
manimous  consent  that  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Vance  M.  Watson,  com- 
:nander.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  De- 
,-artment  of  Florida,  in  support  of  the 
President's  message  and  proposals  in  be- 
i.alf  of  our  veterans  be  inserted  at  this 
;x)int  in  the  Record. 

I  want  to  assure  Commander  Watson 
•hat  I  am  in  full  accord  with  his  views 
in  support  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
•'•as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
.is  follows: 

OCALA.  Pla..  February  7, 1968. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Manstoxd. 
^Jajority    Leader,    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 
Your  outstanding  work  for  veteran*  and 
.America's    servlcem.en    over    the    years    Is 
ieeply  appreciated.  I  know  that  you  Join  with 
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TIME  TO  BE  STALWART 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  a  well-thought- 
out  column  by  William  H.  Stringer  en- 
titled "Time  To  Be  Stalwart,"  carried  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1&68,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record.  I  commend  its  reading  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Time    To    Be    yr-M.w.^Rr 
(By  William  H.  Stringer) 

It  Is  time  to  think  .about  upholding  the 
hands  of  government.  This  Is  a  moment  for 
Americans  to  stifle,  not  criticism  nor  dissent, 
but  that  violent,  discouraged,  and  ai^archlc 
thinking  which  disrupts  government  and 
adds  to  Washington's  already  griovovis  bi.r- 
dens. 

Add  the  North  Vietnamese  bulld-iip 
around  Khe  Sahn  to  the  Viet  Cong's  attack 
within  aouth  Vietnam's  cities  and  you  could 
have  the  war's  most  crucial  engagement.  The 
aim:  to  bring  the  United  States  and  its  Al- 
lies Into  peace  talks  in  a  starkly  unfavorable 
position,  so  that  the  imavoldable  result 
would  be  a  coalition  government  essentially 
under  Viet  Cong  control,  and  Anally,  an 
American  pull-out. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  feasible  result.  It  would 
be  a  disguised  defeat.  Perhaps  it  would  leave 
behind  an  eventually  united  Vietnam  thai, 
TltoUke,  would  someday  repulse  the  fdvances 
of  Peking.  Each  to  his  opinion. 

The  point  is,  neither  the  scars  of  v.ar  nor 
the  peace  proffers  are  reason  for  carrying 
placards  denouncing,  with  obscenities,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Or  for  en- 
couraging widespread  law  \iolation,  or  the 
disruption  of  other  people's  right.s  to  free 
speech.  That  is  anarchy  and  nihilism.  We  are 
not  that  kind  of  people. 

Our  government  represents  our  compact 
with  society,  whether  it's  headed  by  John- 
son or  Rockefeller  or  McCarthy  <t  Elsen- 
liower. 

The  mammoth  power  that  is  the  United 
States  cannot  be  exercised  in  Jerks  and  starts. 
according  to  whoever  can  amass  the  noisiest 
protest  march  against  the  Pentagon.  The 
Constitution  didn't  set  things  up  that  way. 

It  is  this  responsible  setup  which  has  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  stand  tall  In  the 
modern  world.  It  is  orderly  government  which 
mobilizes  a  nation  to  halt  aggression  at  Ber- 
lin, to  distribute  grain  to  hungry  people.s 
under  PL  480.  to  be  on  the  way  to  a  moon 
landing,  to  work  for  detente  with  Moscow. 
to  give  life  and  treasure,  If  need  be.  in  hon- 
oring far-off  commitments.  And,  of  cour.^e, 
to  tackle  (and  win)  the  great  battle  of  re- 
habilitating the  inner  core  of  American  cities 
with  their  struggling,  long-denied  minorities. 

There  are  young  dissenters,  brought  up  on 
permissiveness  and  now  flouting  government 
authority,  who  would.  If  they  could,  destroy 
the  middle  class  and  Industrial  capitaUsm. 
There  are  bizarre  thinkers  who  make  fun 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy's  famous  In- 
junction to  ask  not  what  the  country  can 
do  for  you  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country,  and  who  label  the  Peace  Corps  a 
dropout  device. 


These  are  minority  voices. 

But  there  Is  an  over-abundance  of  com- 
plaining and  carping  and  caterwauling  from 
the  pseudolntellectual  establishment.  Nor  is 
there  any  need  that  a  forthright,  vigorous 
nation  should  accept  into  its  thinking  the 
debilitating  doctrines  of  either  Asian  mys- 
ticism or  homegrown  pacifism 

The  Asian  aim.  to  extinguish  individuality 
by  :ibsorption  Into  a  sea  cf  bl'ss.  wotiki 
substitute  contemplation  for  demonstration. 
The  pacifist  outlook,  regarding  war  as  totally 
evil,  could  not  have  stood  up  to  Hitler's 
Nazism,  and  in  America's  own  Civil  War 
would  never  have  brought  the  splendldlv 
couraged  South  back  into  the  Union. 

The  Civil  War  had  its  draft  riots  and 
poison-pen  editors.  Today  the  news  media 
are  summoned  to  avoid  panicky  assessments, 
to  omit  the  pinpricks  and  the  deprecatorv 
and  the  despairing  plirase. 

The  Viet  Cong  assault  against  the  cities 
may  be  a  last-gasp  attempt.  Or  it  may  show 
that  the  United  States  has  built  a  mere 
hollow  shell  of  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam— bricks  without  straw. 

Certainly  this  time  of  crucial  decisions  is 
a  time  to  uphold  the  government — President 
and  Congress — with  our  prayers.  Yes.  to  see 
that  no  mist  of  false  doctrine  or  sleazy  up- 
bringing can  upset  the  constitutional  ordf-r 
which  gives  thrust  and  purpose  to  our  coun- 
try. And  to  remind  ourselves  and  affirm  that 
our  leaders  have  the  utilization  of  ever- 
present  Intelligence  and  wisdom  from  on 
lilgii,  that  they  indeed  can  perceive  and  fol- 
low the  "path  which  no  fowl  knowetli." 
(Job  28,) 


THE  MULTILATERAL  TREND 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  liave  read 
with  Interest  the  President's  foreign  aid 
message  to  Congress  today. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  now  a  desirable 
trend  toward  multilateralism  in  foreign 
aid.  and  I  was  gratified  to  note  the  em- 
phasis that  the  President  put  upon  that 
in  his  lifting  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
The  plan  to  make  90  percent  of  our  loans 
on  one  multilateral  basis  or  another  is 
wise  and  proper,  and  the  President's 
statement  of  the  needs  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — the 
World  Bank's  "soft  loan  window" —  com- 
mends itself  to  our  serious  consideration. 

Those  who  use  terms  like  "foreign  aid 
giveaway"  and  who  carp  at  our  assistance 
to  less-developed  nations  should  instruct 
themselves  on  how  many  multilateral  In- 
stitutions and  arrangements  these  are. 
There  is  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee,  headquartered  in  Paris  and 
composed  of  members  from  15  nations 
and  the  European  Economic  Commimity. 
It  is  the  major  international  mechanism 
for  coordination  of  free  world  assistance. 
There  are  the  World  Bank's  consortia  for 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  other  such  con- 
sortia for  other  countries,  composed  of  as 
many  as  16  donor  countries  and  institu- 
tions. There  are  consultative  groups  es- 
tablished by  the  World  Bank  and  others 
for  the  pooling  and  coordination  of  as- 
sistance to  particular  countries,  such  as 
Nigeria,  Colombia.  Thailand,  Peru,  and 
Korea. 

There  are  other  coordination  arrange- 
ments, such  as  the  Colombo  plan  for 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America. 

We  have  helped  develop  and  have 
strongly  supported  such  multilateralism. 
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and  some  of  our  partners  m  these  enUr- 
pnses  are  devoting  larger  shares  of  their 
national  product  to  foreign  aid  than  we 
are.  

THE  NATION   FACES   KP:aLITY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  "ditonal  en- 
titled Time  To  Push.  Not  Merely  Prod." 
published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  February  7  1968:  and  an 
equally  excellent  article  entitled  '  Facing 
Reality."  written  by  Alan  L.  Otten.  and 
published  m  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today.  Februari-  8.  1968 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
editorial  and  the  article,  I  urge  Senators 
to  give  them  their  consideration 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iFYom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

PeD  7.  1968  i 

Time  To  PtsH,  N'.t  Merei  y  Phod 

It  w-iiiid  bp  trai?lc  '.f  the  United  .Statee  had 
nc  ;carne<l  .»  worldwide  leswn  from  its 
long,  painful,  and  pn«entlv  uncertain  labors 
in  rjouth  Vietnam.  This  is  '.he  .?rystrtl-clear 
fact  that  :r  la  impossible  to  foster  or  malu- 
taln  popular  democracy  an\-wh.pre  unless  lo- 
,-al  leadership  Is  sincerely  dedicated  *o  the 
welfare   of  the   country   and   the   individual. 

Aa  outkjolng  S«:retary  of  Defense  Hooert 
8.  McNamara  underlined  !n  his  farewell  report 
'x>  C'Tn<r<»s3.  .^mprlca  cannot  achieve  its  ifoals 
m  Vietnam  unles.s  the  .Salmon  i^overriment 
establishes  its  luthorlty  over  ;t.s  "errltury. 
And  Snlgon  L-.tn  Jo  -his  >-in:v  •hrr.llt;.^l  radlC-U 
reform  It  haa  :ittle  hope  or  winning  a  jxipu- 
:.irlty  contest  igainat  the  Viet  Cong  unless  It 
proves  its  determination  to  give  honest, 
conscientl  uis  ^(uornment,  r<.jt>t  out  privi- 
lege and  exploitarion.  severely  punish  ijratt 
ind  corruption,  md  in  sliorv  represent 
popular  ratner  '-h  in  restricted  interest* 

What  Is  'rue  In  w;ir-seethlng  Vietnam  Is 
equally  true  at  other  potential  hlow-up 
pclnts  aua.ema:a  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Haiti.  Bolivia.  L.itln  America  ire  dotted  with 
-.mdery  areas  mereiv  iwaltlng  the  right  com- 
bination of  moment,  leadership  and  populaj 
!lesperatlon.  Cuba  should  have  shown  clearly 
enough  where  such  conditions  can  lead. 

There  may  at  the  moment  be  fewer  such 
.ireaj  n  .\frU-a  md  -\sla  on  these  two  con- 
Mnents  governments  more  re.sponsl%e  to  the 
popular  *111  have  come  into  being)  but  there 
.ue  still  ipots  wnere  deep  dlssatisfacUon 
gnaws  and  where  there  is  a  broad  gap  be- 
tAeeu  the  go.erned  and  the  governors  Even 
Europe  where  'he  present  governments  of 
L'tre-jce.  Portug-il.  md  Spain  were  neither 
popularly  elected  nor  popularly  chosen,  is 
not  safe  from  this  alienation  between  those 
on  top  .i.'id  "hose  bt-:o* 

Although  the  situation  is  more  desperate 
in  V'.einiim  than  elsewhere,  nonetheless 
there  are  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  ■.v(;rid 
•-hat  would  tend  to  produce  other  Vietn^ais. 
They  exist  wherever  :n  this  duy  of  rising  ex- 
pectations, the  people  have  come  to  feel  pro- 
foundly that  their  government  '.s  jgamst 
them  rather  thaj\  for  them  Wherever  there 
,ire  peasauts  tollUii;  for  ithers  .it  .i  few  pence 
a  day.  wherever  there  is  cruel  and  glaring 
contrast  between  the  handful  .)1  rich  nud  the 
throngs  of  poor,  wherever  elections  bring  no 
real  change  in  the  situation,  strong  .md  con- 
structive act. on  Is  urgently  needed  *o  pre- 
vent the  development  of  other  Vietnams 

Por  the  two  decades  since  the  end  of  Wnrld 
War  II  the  United  St.ites  has  generally  been 
content  to  prod  gently  In  the  hcpe  of  in- 
lucing  reform  in  governments  It  helps  By 
1968.  ,ind  with  the  lesson  of  South  Vietnam 


before  us,  has  not  the  tln.e  come  :or  .America 
to  push,  and  push  hard,  rather  than  mer'-ly 
prod? 

iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  I->b.  8.  19681 

Facing    Rc.\LrTY 

(By  .^ian  L    Otten i 

W.ASHiNorr.N  — The  most  interesting  thing 
thus  far  about  the  popular  .American  reac- 
tl.in  to  the  Puehlo  atTair  Is  the  lack  of  It 

Officials  and  ordinary  citizens  alike  h.Tve 
been  comparatively  calm  .ind  restrained  :n 
their  re8fK>n8e,  which  suggests  that  perhaps 
the  United  States  after  decades  of  almost  ad- 
olescent confidence  in  its  infinite  ability  to 
,shape  and  resh.ipe  conditions  at  home  and 
ibroad.  Is  beKli;nlng  to  comprehend  the  con- 
tines  of  power  This  long-delayed  maturing 
results,  at  least  in  part  from  the  nation's 
Vietnam  mvt  Ivement;  It  Is  an  unexpected  but 
valuable  byppxiuct  of  the  war. 

We  have  heard,  to  be  ,-.ure,  ,k  few  hawks' 
cries  for  the  inllitary  to  rush  in  and  show 
■•iose  i^mks  a  thing  or  tv  o,  .t  few  wistful  rer- 
oUectl(>ns  ■:  'he  North  .\frlcan  b.indlt  caving 
m  and  releasing  the  c:reek-.^me^lcan  mer- 
i-hant  when  good  old  Teddy  Ro<-)sevelt  l.ild 
down  his  famous  ultimatum  Perdlcnrls 
illve  or  R.ilsuU  dead." 

But  the  general  attitude  of  top  Johnson 
men.  influential  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
fdltorlal  writers  and  men  on  the  street  has 
been  remarkably  relaxed  Fhe  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  the  dovernment  should  cert-;iln;y 
do  ;ill  It  can  tLi  iiex.  the  men  back  (there  ap- 
pears little  anxiety  over  the  shtpi  but  'hat 
.t  should  be  extremely  cautious  about  any 
steps  that  might  lead  to  broad  military  ac- 
tion. 

.\dmlnlstration  leaders  have  been  pleas- 
,intly  surprt.sed.  for  .nst-ince.  at  the  compara- 
tive composure  on  Capitol  Hill  One  .State 
Department  .jfficlal  tells  of  having  to  brief  a 
Conktressman  whose  mimeograph  machine 
had  initially  bellowed  belligerently  for  ac- 
tion. The  official  outlined  wliat  the  .^dmln- 
istrutlon  was  doing  throuKh  diplomatic 
channels,  then  waited  for  the  angry  blast 
.ibout  panty-walst  diplomacy  Well  '  snld 
the  firebrand  meekly,  I  guess  that's  about 
all  .inyone  could  expect  you  to  do  right  now 
lint  :t  "  The  ifflclal  assumes  this  means  that 
the  back-home  pressure  to  do  something" 
had  been  considerably  '.e.ss  than  the  law- 
maker had    rlglnally  expected 

.\dmittedl>.  one  element  of  this  new  ma- 
turity Is  a  certain  ^oi.hl-tlcated  cynicism 
In  'he  U-2  atf.ilr  and  the  Bav  of  Pigs  the 
.\n^.frlcan  Involvement  eventually  was  shown 
to  be  less  than  saintly,  the  same  might  be 
'rue  of  the  Pueblo,  people  were  saying, 
(^specially  after  Secretaries  McNamara  and 
Rusk  on  T\'  Sunday  acknowledged  at  least 
'he  possibility  that  at  some  time  the  'py 
Ahlp  might  have  been  Inside  North  Korea's 
I'J-mile  :imlt  The  whole  spy  craze  in  books 
and  movies  md  TV  t-ntertalnment  :'uaes 
heads  to  nod  •flsely  at  the  Pueblo  news: 
rhls  Is  a  dirty  business  those  who  work 
:it  It  are  likely  'o  get  caught  ind  get  hurt, 
and  Ifs  all  In  the  game  To  many  Americans 
;t  seems  more  sensible  to  take  the  losses 
quietly  than  to  risk  more  chips  on  a  poor 
hand. 

But  certainly  there  Is  an  additional  factor 
■vorking  m  the  Pueblo  affair  that  was  not 
present  In  earlier  Incidents:  A  reluctant  rec- 
ognition that  the  U  S.  does  not  have  llmit- 
ttFs  mtlitiiry  '>r  financial  resources,  and  Thus 
should  not  ex[)OSC  itself  to  ar.other  long. 
messy  war  for  anything  less  than  a  very 
clear  threat  to  its  self-interest 

The  U  S  response  to  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
last  spring  was  remarkablv  similar  Even 
the  shrillest  V'letnam  hawks  cautioned 
against  rushing  Into  another  major  battle- 
ground, .ind  the  nation  >qulrmed  uneasily 
as  Its  conscience  urged  It  to  help  Israel  and 
lt5  common  sense  warned  it  to  stay  the  hell 
'lut     A    nationwide   sigh   of   relief    went   tip 


when  the  Israeli  army  and  air  force  ended 
the  war  before  the  U  S  had  to  decide  be- 
tween the  promptings  of  conscience  ..nd  the 
counsel  of  gcod  sense. 

It  seems  highly  likely,  too.  that  ■similar 
restraint  will  be  the  response  to  future 
torelgn  flare-ups  For  the  Vietnam  war  liae 
driven  heme-  rubbed  the  national  nose  in 
If  you  will-  the  lesf^on  of  'he  limitations  •  f 
Ainerlcan  power  The  nation  i.s  coming  to 
realize,  as  decades  earlier  Britain  and  France 
had  to  realize  that  massive  military  might, 
technological  .superiority  and  even  good  in- 
tentions aren't  always  enough  to  sh.tpe 
events  Particularly  the  U.S.  Is  learning  th.n 
there  are  many  situations  where  nucle.ir 
power  IS  too  awful  to  contemplate  and  con- 
lontlonal  power  Inadequate,  and  that  ;.; 
.uch  situations  discretion  is  definitely  •':.'- 
iireferred  course 

It  is  a  dlfBcult  lesson  for  a  people  inher- 
ently optimistic  and  self-confident.  Ameri- 
cans have  long  believed  there  wius  almott 
nothing  they  couldn't  do  once  they  set  their 
minds  to  it — and.  somehow,  things  got 
worked  out  that  way  until  recently.  Dldn  t 
the  US  win  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
rebuild  Western  Europe,  halt  the  Commu- 
nists in  Korea?  Now,  with  realistic  resigna- 
tion, the  Republic  is  adjusting  to  the  lact 
that  events  don't  always  march  to  the  Amor- 
lean  tune. 

It  still  comes  as  a  considerable  shock  to  a 
nation  used  to  Hexing  its  financial  muscle 
to  be  told  that  gold  supplies  are  dwindling 
dangerously,  that  the  dollar  is  in  trouble, 
that  Its  citizens  may  have  to  accept  sttl.  t 
limits  on  where  they  can  invest  and — Kr 
the  nrst  time— "-tlfT  taxes  when  they  travi 
abroad.  Perhaps  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals are  examples  of  overkill,  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  trimmed  down  or  even  in  part 
rejected.  But  whatever  curbs  finally  emerge 
and  even  the  debate  about  them,  will  forcf. 
Americans  to  face  reality. 

In  the  domestic  field  the  awakening  '.s 
proving  equally  rude  Even  those  America;,; 
who  have  had  doubts  about  the  nation  ^ 
power  to  remake  the  world  have  always  ha;  - 
pilv  lussumed  they  could  pretty  well  do  c? 
thev  wanted  to  remake  their  own  countrv 
Crood  will,  hard  work  and  money  could  over- 
come the  race  problem,  save  the  cities,  kIm 
lobs  to  practically  evervone  ;ind  so  fort^. 
indeed  ttie  President  quite  properly  and  r.r- 
curatelv  recites  strings  of  statistics  of  ri- 
vances  in  employment,  housing,  educatirr: 
health.  "Vet  the  problems  .''eem  to  have  grow:. 
even  faster;  the  list  of  unmet  needs  stretche- 
e\er  longer  and  r.ice  relations  i;row  more 
bitter 

Perhaps  the  awakening  was  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  .)s  It  came  to  the  British  ar:ci 
French  and  other  once  high-rldlng  empires 
Certainly,  though,  Vietnam  has  been  a  cat.i- 
lysi  to  speed  the  .\merlcan  .iwakenlng,  dr.)- 
matlcally  vinderscorlng  the  difficulties  '  f 
winning  wars  :n  faraway  l.inds.  the  limits  i  : 
hnanclal  resources  'he  problems  of  moblll.'- 
Ing  national  will  And  if,  as  a  result  of  Vlc- 
nam,  the  awakening  has  come  a  little  sooner 
and  perhaps  even  a  little  less  rudely  thai; 
It  might  otherwi'=e  have  rom.e,  then  perhaps 
that  Is  a  perverse  plus  for  the  war^me  ni  t 
usually  included  on  the  Administration 't 
Vietnam  balance  sheet 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HAS  TIMELY 
MESSAGE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  President'."  rr.cEsage  on  crime,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  ac- 
curately refiects  this  Nation's  concern 
about  the  continued  rise  in  crime.  Tlie 
dramatic  figures  are  well  known:  since 
1960.  violent  crimes  have  increased  72 
percent  and  crimes  against  property  have 
risen  90  percent;   crime  last  year  cost 


S4  billion  in  lost  property  and  thousands 
of  persons  were  killed  or  injured. 

But  a  less  publicized  cost  of  crime  is 
the  toll  It  takes  on  the  quality  of  every 
citizen's  life.  A  recent  Presidential  Crime 
Commission  survey  in  cities  showed: 
nearly  one-half  of  the  citizens  stayed 
inside  their  houses  at  night  for  fear  of 
crime;  one- third  will  not  speak  to  stran- 
^'ers  for  fear  of  crime;  nearly  one-quar- 
ter drive  rather  than  walk  for  fear  of 
crime;  and  one-fifth  want  to  move  to 
another  neighborhood  for  fear  of  crime. 

COMPENSATION    TO    INNOCENT    VICTIMS 

For  some  people,  crime  is  more  than 
a  lessening  of  the  quality  of  life.  Many 
thousands  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crimes.  They  suffer  painful  in- 
jury, loss  of  money,  medical  expenses, 
and  lost  wages  through  missed  days  of 
work.  After  a  crime  we  spend  money 
feeding,  clothing,  housing,  and  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  accused  criminal, 
but  we  forget  the  victim.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  once  said : 

The  victim  of  a  robbery  or  an  assault  has 
been  denied  the  "protection"  of  the  laws  In 
a  very  real  sense,  and  society  should  assume 
some  responsibility   for  making  him  whole. 

My  bill.  S.  G46.  is  needed  to  assure  u 
humane  approach  as  we  consider  the  full 
impact  of  crimes  on  our  society. 

.ADMINISTRATION   OP   JUSTICE 

I  -diiiee  with  George  Wa.shington 
that — 

The  due  administration  of  Justice  is  the 
firmest  pillar  of  good  government. 

The  President  wisely  calls  on  our  lo- 
cal agencies  who  are  the  basis  for  law 
enforcement,  to  reexaniiiie  their  own 
procedures  to  .--ee  that  their  ordinances 
and  laws  are  "fair,  firm,  tffective,  and 
adapted  to  the  criminal  j'jsiice  i.n-oblcms 
of  the  liOth  century." 

Mayors  and  Govcrnor.s  mu.st  .•scrutinize 
their  judicial  systems,  for  the  court  is  at 
the  heart  of  justice.  Its  rules  and  proce- 
dures govern  the  police.  Its  jirocess  seeks 
the  truth.  Its  determinations  affect  in- 
dividual life,  liberiy.  and  personal  prop- 
erty. And  its  sentence  frames  the  work 
ol  the  correctional  system. 

They  must  al.-^o  dig  out  the  low-visi- 
bility  problems  such  as  bail  bond  mal- 
l^ractices  that  price  our  system  of  justice 
out  of  the  range  of  many  and  render  them 
more  likely  to  be  convicted  simply  be- 
cause they  are  poor.  Without  any  single 
intentional  act.  the  administration  of  an 
insensitive  or  outmoded  or  discrimina- 
tory system  can  brutally  crush  out  of  a 
I^ei'son  any  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

SAFE  STREETS   AND  CRIME  CONTROL 

.As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Senate 
measure  by  which  we  would  provide  lo- 
cal authorities  with  needed  assistance.  I 
.loin  with  the  President  in  calling  for  the 
.■5peedy  passage  of  his  bill  as  proposed  last 
year. 

The  average  policeman  today  receives 
S5.300  a  year.  That  means  he  must  often 
moonlight  to  support  his  family.  We  need 
better  paid,  better  trained,  better 
equipped  local  police.  An  important  way 
we  can  support  our  local  police  is  to 
make  available  assistance  for  education 
and  training  because,  as  the  President's 
message  made  clear; 


Law  enforcement  means  more  than  put- 
ting on  a  uniform.  It  means  learning  about 
the  Constitution,  about  our  laws,  about 
weaponry,  about  people. 

Action  on  this  proposal  has  been  de- 
layed because  of  several  controversial 
amendments  being  considered  in  the 
Senate  subcommittees.  One  of  these 
would  reverse  the  constitutionally  based 
rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  confe.'-- 
sions.  Another  would  drastically  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  m 
habeas  corpus  cases.  Another  would  au- 
thorize wiretapping  and  bu?;  :;iu  under 
judicial  supervision. 

I  oppose  these  additions  as  dots  the 
administration.  We  want  a  just  society, 
and  a  safe  one.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
trade  freedom  for  security;  we  can  have 
both. 

JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY 

The  most  disturbing  single  aspect  of 
the  Nation's  crime  problem  is  the  deep 
and  growing  involvement  of  young  peo- 
ple. Half  of  all  crimes  against  property 
are  committed  by  minors.  Fifteen-year- 
olds  are  arrested  most  often  of  all  ages. 
Forty-eight  percent  of  our  young  of- 
fenders will  commit  second  and  third  of- 
fenses. 

The  greatest  hope  for  reducing  crime 
is  to  stem  the  increase  in  youth  crime. 
The  President  proposes  a  new  approach 
in  developing  a  greater  range  of  alterna- 
tives to  jail.  The  financial  cost  of  de- 
tention is  high — $144  million  was  spent 
in  1965,  by  State  and  local  communities, 
to  confine  48,500  teenagers.  But  a  worse 
cost  is  the  efifect  our  correctional  in- 
stitutions may  have  on  the  future  of  a 
youthful  offender,  HEW  Secretary  John 
W,  Gardner  said: 

The  mere  involvement  of  .ai  individual 
with  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  Increases 
the  chances  that  he  will  return  to  that  sys- 
tem. 

The  establishment  of  special  youth 
agencies  in  local  communities  to  develop 
half-way  houses  and  other  alternatives 
to  jail  could  restore  to  our  Nation  the 
youthful  resource  that  is  now  being  lost 
to  crime. 

DRUGS 

The  growing  use  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  must  be  curbed  by  a  con- 
centrated drive  at  the  Federal  level. 
Present  Federal  laws  are  inadequate  both 
in  their  approach  and  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  enforcement.  The  Presi- 
dent suggests  a  new  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  under  the  Justice 
Department  to  increase  our  efforts  and 
our  efficiency. 

This  problem  affects  our  Nation's 
health  as  well  as  our  self-respect.  The 
improper  tise  and  illegal  trafHcking  in 
barbiturates,  pep  pills,  amphetamines, 
hallucinogens,  and  drugs  must  be  fully 
investigated,  exposed,  and  controlled. 

TOTAL     ATTACK    ON    CRIME 

To  be  effective,  our  attack  on  crime 
must  be  total.  We  must  not  concentrate 
solely  on  the  highly  publicized  crime 
in  the  streets  for  there  are  other  t\'pes 
of  crime  that  strike  even  deeper  blows 
at  a  society  so  delicately  balanced  on  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  For  example, 
corisumer  abuses  so  ingenious  that  legis- 
lation does  not  adequately  prevent  them, 


and  consequently  their  fraudulent  con- 
tracts will  be  upheld  in  court,  cause  a 
disrespect  for  law. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  is  learning  that  disillusion  and 
alienation  with  the  rule  of  la'w  is  a  direct 
contributing  factor  to  ignoring  la'ws.  We 
must  attack  all  crime  to  show  that  the 
law  can  work  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  that  using  the  law  provides  the 
best  solution  to  one's  problem. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
crime  message  and  support  the  many 
measures  he  has  outlined.  He  has  vested 
much  new  authority  in  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  whom  he  called  "Mr.  Big" 
ir  his  plans  for  attacking  crime,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  President's 
judgment  that  General  Clark  can  pro- 
\  ide  the  leadership  we  need  in  a  renewed 
attack  on  crime. 


THE    EXPERIENCE    OP    SENATOR 
PERCY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  when  my 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois IMr.  Percy],  went  to  Vietnam  re- 
cently and  came,  in  a  sense,  under  shell 
fire. 

I  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  whole 
story  were  properly  told  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  he  should  set  it  down  on 
paper  so  that  I  could  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  usk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  he  lias 
advanced  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lemarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

■VouR   Senator   Reports 
(By  Charles  H.  Percy,  U.S.  Senator) 

It's  great  to  be  back  home!  Although  it  Is 
interesting  to  travel,  and  important  for  a 
legislator  to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  situations  on  whlcli  he  must  vote,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  In  the  United  States  again. 

Much  of  the  mall  waiting  for  me  dealt 
with  the  attack  we  encountered  at  Dak  Son, 
Loralne  and  I  especially  appreciated  the  hun- 
dreds of  messages  evidencing  concern  for  our 
safety. 

Overseas  I  learned  a  great  deal  I  could  not 
learn  at  home,  and  Loralne— with  her  great 
sensitivity  to  social  problems — contributed  to 
my  understanding.  Her  conversations  in  'Viet- 
nam witli  hospitalized  American  soldiers  and 
South  'Vietnamese  civilians,  with  social  work- 
ers, doctors,  teachers  and  young  people 
brought  a  new  dimension  to  my  own  investi- 
gations of  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary problems  of  that  unhappy  country. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Bunker,  who  personally 
approved  Mrs.  Percy's  going  to  Vietnam,  must 
have  known  how  much  a  woman  can  add  to 
such  a  study  trip.  So  did  President  Johnson 
when  he  invited  a  group  of  American  women 
to  tour  'Vietnam  to  see  our  activities  there 
Just  before  we  arrived. 

For  this  reason,  we  had  no  anxiety  as  we 
flew  to  Dak  Son,  which  was  a  deserted  village 
in  an  unpopulated  area  to  study  first  hand 
the  Viet  Cong  atrocity  there  and  our  han- 
dling of  the  refugees.  Our  helicopter  pilot 
radioed  for  military  clearance  to  land  and 
the  clearance  was  "given.  Arrangements  for 
the  plane  had  been  made  by  the  American 
Embassy  and  we  were  accompanied  by  a 
refugee  official  working  under  military  au- 
thority who  -was  assigned  to  us  by  American 
officials  In  Saigon. 
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Being  at  Dak  Son  when  the  firing  beg.in 
was  uniortunate  for  us  but  no  one  wlb  hurt 
and  the  attarkers  apparently  fled  after  ihe 
brief  aasault,  so  It  was  perfectly  safe  when 
the  helicopters  canie  in  :o  rescue  us  No 
rescue  helicopter  was  shot  at,  .md  we  were 
aoi>n  at  the  American  military  base  a  few 
icilometers  away  where  Mrs  Percy  was  wait- 
ing for  us 

To  our  great  surprise.  Sirs  Percy  xaa  very 
calm  She  had  already  made  friends  with  a 
nurse  and  a  number  of  children  being  cared 
for  there 

Althoiinh  I  could  have  '.lone  without  the 
experience  of  Dak  don.  it  turned  out  to  be 
wortiiwhlle.  for,  from  that  moment  on.  I 
wiia  .ible  :u  iiriderstand  the  couraKC  .aid  per- 
severance -uilI  .inxletles  of  our  fighting  men 
much  better  than  before  somehow,  having 
experienced  an  .ittack  myself  my  communi- 
cation with  our  men  in  Vietnam  became 
much  cloeer  and  they  were  more  frank  with 
me,  considering  me  a*  une  of  them.  A  group 
of  Illinois  mlKtary  men  .-iUitloned  in  B.kngkok 
later  presented  me  m  ^ood  humor,  with  a 
Vietnam   -impalgn  mwlal' 

dome  of  my  conclusions  resulting  from  "he 
additional  information  I  obtained  on  thla 
trip  nave  already  been  reported  on  Meet  The 
Press'  iu  articles  ^iid  statements  on  the  floor 
of  the  d^oate,  uid  In  Illinois,  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  I  shall  -iay  more  But  let  me  just  .--ay 
this  now  I  realize  more  clearly  than  ever 
that  .(.e  are  in  .»  strong  military  poeltlon  in 
Vletn.im  and  therefore  should  have  no  tear 
of  negotiating  And  so  long  .ts  the  righting 
oontlnuee  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  meii. 
and  thoee  of  our  allies,  are  provided  with 
the  best  weapons  to  enhance  their  safety  and 
e!fe<.'ti'.  eriess. 

I  am  more  Arm  than  ever  in  my  conviction 
that  we  .-.innot  win  this  wnr  'or  the  douch 
Vietnamese  We  can  help,  but  '.;ltlmate  vic- 
tory— mlllt.iry.  economic,  political  and  social, 
must  be  won  bv  '.hem 


THE  VIETCONG  HAS  FAILED  IN"  ITS 
BASIC  OBJECTIVES 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  Pre.siclcnt.  the 
murderous  attacks  by  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  forces  against  the  civilian 
population  In  the  South  Vietnamese  cities 
have  been  described  by  some  people  a.s 
major  psyciiolo^tcal  and  milltar\'  vic- 
tories for  the  Communists  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  these  coordinated  attacks 
have  impressed  the  Vietnamese  people 
with  :heir  rather  considerable  militai-i- 
capabiUtie.s.  An  analysis  of  the  events  of 
the  past  week,  however,  indicates  very 
clearly  that  the  past  week  has  been  far 
from  a  victory  for  the  Communist 
ieadci  > 

These  leaders  had  quite  obviously  bt- 
lleved  that  the  attacks  in  the  cities  by 
the  so-called  liberation  torces  would 
evoke  wide-scale  support  from  the  civil- 
ian population  They  were  probably  also 
convinced  that  their  .surprise  attacks 
dunne  rhe  Tet  truce  period  would  allow 
them  to  destroy  complete  military  imlts 
arid  to  bnns  about  wide-scale  desertions 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  defending 
j'orce.s  Neither  >if  ".hese  predictions  were 
realized. 

The  people  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
cities  just  did  not  receive  the  Commu- 
nists with  open  arms.  Except  for  the 
Communist  cadre  In  the  cities,  the  Vlet- 
cong  received  almost  no  civilian  support 
during  their  attacks  And  at  the  same 
time,  despite  temporary  military  set- 
backs, the  defenses  of  the  Allied  mili- 
tary forces,  were  quickly  organized  In 
raoat    places    and    offensive    operations 


against  the  Communists  .soon  under- 
taken. 

I  think  that  the  events  of  the  past 
week  have  de-;troyed  the  myth  that  the 
South  Vietname.se  army  cannot  and  does 
not  fight  I  think  we  have  all  seen  numer- 
ous news  reports  on  T\'  from  Vietnam  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  .soldiers 
showed  not  only  a  willini-'ness  to  fmht 
but  also  were  quite  obviously  doing  a 
commendable  job  of  it.  at  times  against 
heavy  odds  I  think  we  should  recall  that 
the  attacks  were  .>tarted  during  the  Tet 
truce  ix-riod,  when  many  soldiers  were 
at  home  visiting  tiielr  relatives  and  hon- 
oring their  ancestors  The  ability  of  the 
South  Vietname.se  to  react  quickly  to  the 
often  devastating  attacks  reflects  ex- 
tremely well  on  the  leaders  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  police,  and  other  de- 
fense forces  who  are  often  brunt  of  mucli 
misguided  and  uninformed  criticism 

It  !S  believed  that  another  of  the  pui"- 
i>oses  of  the  Communist  attack  was  to 
weaken  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
.\merican  forces  around  l!ie  Khe  Sanh 
area  where  a  major  enemy  otTenslve  is 
buildln.?  up  TIaIs  quite  obviously  was  an- 
other setback  for  thoir  plans  Tlieir  of- 
fen=;ive  against  the  cities  was  stopped 
without  any  t-lTect  on  our  force  level  and 
overall  strength  at  Khe  Sanh 

The  Communists  also  paid  a  i,'hastly 
toll  for  their  otfensive  during  the  past 
week  Over  21.000  Communists  liave 
already  been  killed  and  the  number  is 
rising  eacii  day  ^is  tlie  lemalninu  pockets 
of  terrorists  are  being  cleared  out  in  sev- 
eral cities.  Several  thousand  other  Com- 
munists have  also  been  captured  I  think 
it  is  also  safe  to  say  that  many  of  these 
Communist  dead  or  captured  were  po- 
litical and  organi<!atlon  cadre  whose  loss 
will  cause  serious  difficulties.  To  say  the 
Communists  still  ha\e  sufficient  forces  to 
co:ittnue  their  attacks  can  not  over- 
shadow the  fact  that  thry  have  experi- 
enced .M?rlous  personnel  losses  This  can 
not  help  havinu  .some  detrimental  effects 
on  their  morale  In  the  future. 

Tlie  events  of  the  past  week  have 
shown  tliat  the  South  Vlttntimese  iieople 
.ind  fighting  forces  backed  up  by  United 
States  and  their  other  allies,  are  not 
willing  to  succumb  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion I  would  hope.  Mr  President,  that 
we  .Americans  can.  despite  the  difficulties 
of  the  moment,  continue  to  support  this 
brave  will  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  domination 


THE  f^UTURE  OF  THE  OCEAN— A 
RULE  OF  ORDER  OR  A  RULE  OF 
FORCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  late 
in  the  last  .-.esslon  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  S.  2269.  a  biU  to  provide  some  ad- 
ditional needed  compensation  for  Ameri- 
can tuna  and  shrimp  fishermen.  These 
are  American  citizens  who  have  been 
harassed,  pursued,  and  seized  In  the 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  remember.  The  hearing 
record  on  that  measure  is  heavily  lad- 
ened  with  those  terms  and  expressions" 
which  today— after  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo — are  becoming  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon vernacular. 


Tliese  American  tuna  and  shrimp  ves- 
sels are  in  peaceful  pursuit  of  ocean  har- 
vest You  may  call  their  Individual  seiz- 
ures "incidents."  but  to  the  men  aboard 
and  the  wives  and  families  concerned, 
those  days  and  weeks  when  communica- 
tion was  illegally  and  forcibly  cut  off, 
the  individual  fear  and  concern  was  not 
one  heartbeat  less  than  those  of  any  fam- 
ily whose  loved  ones  served  abroad  op. 
\essels  held  In  foreign  ports,  be  they  pri- 
vate or  Government  owned. 

In  the.se  eastern  Pacific  Ocean  seiz- 
ure.?— and  I  would  not  omit  those  which 
have  confronted  the  large  and  important 
shrimp  fleets  of  this  country — there  has 
been  no  question  or  dispute  as  to  posi- 
tion Yet  the  distances  from  baselines 
off  Latin  America  have  been  doubled, 
and  more,  the  lines  claimed  generally  by 
the  Communist  nations.  We  have  not 
quibbled  about  9  miles,  or  i)erhaps  12,  or 
even  16  Our  debates  have  been  in  waters 
far  beyond — waters  which  this  world  has 
historically  recognized  as  International, 
even  before  the  documentation  by  Hugo 
Grotlus,  in  1609.  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  These  became  what 
is  now  widely  referred  to  as  the  "cannon 
shot  rule."  and  that  doctrine  of  free- 
dom has  grown  down  through  the  cen- 
turies It  weathered  the  attacks  in  1635 
by  the  British  jurist,  John  Selden.  It  has 
remained  so  even  in  this  modem  world. 

In  1793  the  3-mlle  limit  for  territorial 
uirisdictlon  was  formally  adopted  by 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson.  It 
allowed  William  Seward  in  that  same 
.>fflce  in  1862  to  write: 

This  Government  adheres  '.o  the  prin- 

ciple that  the  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  ,iny 
nation  covers  a  full  marine  league  from  1:-=. 
ciast. 

My  purpose  today,  however,  is  not  to 
debate  the  wisdom  of  the  "cannonball" 
philosophy,  nor  even  to  justify  the  pres- 
ent United  States  position  that  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  a  nation  should  not  extend 
beyond  3  miles.  Certainly.  In  the  an- 
nually repetitive  cases  of  our  fishermen 
thi.5  question  is  academic.  We  .seemed 
ready  to  accept  the  claims  of  some  na- 
tions to  12  miles  of  territory,  al- 
though v,e  claim  only  3.  Off  Latin 
America  our  fishermen  have  been  ad- 
vi.sed  by  their  representatives  to  respect 
the  broader  limit,  but  only  in  relation  to 
fisheries  for  these  American-flag  vessels 
have  no  other  reason  for  being  present 
In  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  been  passive 
over  the  .vears  In  regard  to  the  Illegal 
seizures  of  our  American  fishing  vessels 
on  what  this  world  calls  the  high  seas 
Nor  have  I  been  tolerant  of  the  accom- 
panying indignity  of  these  fishing  vessel 
seizures.  Are  not  these  fishermen  Ameri- 
can citizens? 

Are  not  they  defending  this  presently 
popular  concept  of  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas?" 

Freedom  is  like  a  lot  of  things  which 
we  Americans  take  lor  granted — too 
much  so.  perhaps.  But  freedom  must  be 
used  to  establish  validity  Just  as  new- 
laws  must  be  tested  in  our  courts. 

Who  has  better  defended  this  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  the  seas  than  our 
fisiiermen? 

If  the  premise  of  rightful  use  has  anj- 


meaning  toward  world  order,  let  those 
who  have  given  more  in  monetary  loss, 
fear  for  life,  or  family  concern  than 
America's  fishermen  come  forward. 

I  would  plead  their  case  and  praise 
their  sacrifice  In  no  less  degree. 

You  may  then  recall  November  1954, 
when  five  whaling  ships  of  Panamanian 
registry  were  seized  offshore  by  Peru. 
Two  were  126  miles  off  the  coast;  two 
others  were  attacked  with  bombs  and 
machlnegun  fire  from  Peruvian  aircraft 
and  surface  units  about  300  miles  off- 
shore. 

The  factory  ship  In  that  situation — or 
Incident  If  you  prefer — was  attacked  by 
Peruvian  aircraft  364  miles  off  the  coast. 

The  masters  of  those  vessels  were 
tried — under  Peruvian  law — in  the  court 
if  the  port  officer  of  Paita  and  the  ships 
impounded. 

The  fine  was  $3  million. 

No  tuna  or  shrimp  vessel  flying  the 
American  flag  has  been  penalized  in  that 
degree — not  individually. 

But  in  the  past  8  years  111  U.S.-flag 
fishing  vessels  have  been  wrongfully  and 
illegally  .seized  in  international  waters  by 
Latin  American  countries.  The  record  of 
shrimp  vessel  abuse  would  swell  the  total 
considerably.  We  are  not  talking  about 
iiundreds  of  dollars  individually  in  rela- 
tion to  our  American  fishermen's  sacri- 
fices in  maintaining  this  doctrine  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  by  use.  Collectively,  the 
amount  is  substantial. 

I  suppose  whenever  I  feel  the  need  to 
share  my  views  on  this  subject  that  I 
Mui-t  uo  back  to  the  incident  in  1955. 
Tlie  man  wounded  off  Ecuador  near 
Santa  Clara  Island  on  March  27  of  that 
year  came  from  my  own  State.  His  name 
•.vas  "Billy"  Peck,  and  Ecuadorean  gun- 
fire brought  wounds  which  he  carries 
today  and  suffering  which  l:e  must  bear 
lor  the  rest  of  his  life.  Despite  the  strong 
protest  of  this  Nation,  the  ship  upon 
which  he  served,  the  Arctic  Maid,  was 
fined  more  than  $49,000.  and  this  Nation 
has  never  properly  compensated  this  man 
who  was  forced  to  accept  that  risk  upon 
mere  passage  through  om*  territorial  sea 
onto  the  waters  which  we  call  Interna- 
tional. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Record 
today  with  fishing  vessel  seizures  or  affi- 
davits. Our  committee  hearing  records 
and  files  are  available  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  raise  questions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  an  inci- 
dent— and  there  were  27  ttma  and  shrimp 
vessel  seizures  off  Latin  America  in  196'7. 

On  October  19.  1967.  the  captain  of  an 
American  tuna  clipper,  out  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  ordered  the  engines  of  his  vessel 
shut  down  at  7  p.m.  He  further  ordered 
that  watches  be  continued  to  observe  the 
vessel's  drift.  The  navigator  was  in- 
structed to  take  a  night  position  that  he 
might  calculate  movement  for  proper  lo- 
cation the  following  morning. 

The  captain  of  that  vessel  was  70  miles 
offshore  in  the  eastern  Pacific.  There 
were  nine  other  U.S.  tuna  vessels  drifting 
that  night  in  the  vicinity,  should  there 
be  doubt  or  question  as  to  the  affidavit 
which  he  made  in  San  Diego  at  a  later 
date. 

A  crewman  awakened  him  at  5  a.m.  the 
following  morning  to  advise  that  there 


were  blinking  lights  visible  from  a  vessel. 
The  captain  went  immediately  to  the 
bridge,  listened  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
distress  frequency  2182  kilocycles. 

There  were  no  calls. 

He  then  heard  pistol  fire  from  the  ap- 
proaching vessel.  He  retmTied  to  his  radio 
and  asked  for  explanation.  The  response 
was  in  Spanish — it  was  that  he  lower  his 
skiff  and  proceed  to  the  adjacent  \essel 
with  his  ship's  papers.  The  American 
fishing  captain  talked  further  by  radio. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  Latin 
American  captain  was  whether  or  not  he 
had  a  fishing  permit.  He  replied  he  did 
not,  that  he  was  outside  the  12-mlle  limit. 

It  seems  Important  here  to  note  that 
although  this  American  tima  boat  cap- 
tain, whose  vessel  was  not  fishing,  still 
respected  the  12-mile  limit  questions,  al- 
though the  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize more  than  3  miles  as  a  legal  terri- 
torial sea. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  quote  from 
his  statement: 

I  have  pilot  house  control,  so  I  started  the 
vessel  slow  ahead  Into  the  swell.  There  were 
heavy  swells  and  the  sea  was  very  rough  As 
Is  normal  In  such  sea  conditions  In  order  to 
lower  the  power  boat  or  skUT.  the  .main  en- 
gine on  the  vessel  has  to  be  In  i^OFltion 
"ahead"  and  the  vessel  traveling  so  a?  to 
permit  the  skiff  to  be  launched  from  the 
stern  with  safety  to  the  men  and  the  vessel. 

As  I  was  starting  slow  ahead,  my  vessel 
was  hit  by  a  series  of  machine-pun  firlnp. 
the  .  .  .  warship  .  .  .  was  on  our  port.^lde — 
port  quarter,  less  than  100  feet  away 

I  then  got  on  the  radio.  2182  frequency. 
and  asked  them  to  stop  firing,  my  engines 
were  stopped.  The  machine-run  firing  was 
still  continuing.  Then  an  English  speaking 
person  got  on  the  radio  and  told  me  not  to 
move  my  vessel  any  more,  that  a  small  boat 
would  come  to  our  vessel  with  a  bearding 
party. 

While  I  waited  for  the  boarding  party,  I 
talked  on  the  radio  to  August  Felando.  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  American  Tunaboat  As- 
sociation, and  explained  the  Incident.  I  also 
gave  him  the  position  of  the  vessel  at  the 
time,  as  was  provided  me  by  the  navigator. 
The  last  position  was  03  degrees  15  minutes 
South.  81  degrees  39  minutes  West,  about  70 
miles  offshore. 

As  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Felando  .  .  .  four 
sailors  and  one  officer  (came  on  the  bridge) 
All  were  armed;   three  sailors  directed  nia- 
chlneguns.  one  sailor  had  a  pistol,  r;nd  the 
officer  also  had  a  pistol. 

The  officer  then  shut  off  my  radio  and 
touched  his  pistol,  while  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Felando.  I  told  the  officer,  "What's  going  on 
here,  we  are  further  than  12  miles  out."  I 
then  noticed  that  all  of  the  sailors  held  their 
machlneguns  In  a  position  to  fire  If  ordered. 

The  officer  told  me  the  limits  were  200 
miles.  He  looked  at  our  charts  and  asked 
about  our  overnight's  position.  We  had  no 
drift  Information  for  him  or  an  early  morn- 
ing position.  We  showed  him  that  our  posi- 
tion was  estimated  as  03  degrees,  15  minutes 
South,  81  degrees,  39  minutes  west.  He  then 
agreed,  and  we  all  signed  the  navigation 
chart. 

The  officer  took  our  Ship's  Log,  and  this 
document  was  never  returned  to  our  vessel. 
The  officer  then  ordered  us  to  follow  the 
(warship)  and  said  that  we  would  head  to 
( port  I .  The  officer  and  sailors  remained 
aboard  and  observed  our  actions. 

There  is  more,  but  I  have  purposely 
deleted  sections  so  that  this  man  and  his 
vessel  be  not  further  singled  for  illegal 
harassment  on  the  basis  of  the  statement 


I  make  today.  I  can  say,  however,  that 
this  vessel  was  finally  released  after  pay- 
ing a  fine  of  $16,000. 

I  will  not  now  mention  the  name  of 
that  country  either,  for  no  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  in  citing  an  Instance 
from  so  many  made  available  to  our 
committee. 

This  incident  is  not  mentioned  for  the 
amoimt  of  the  fine — the  records  will 
show  that  they  have  been  much  larger. 
Neither  would  I  point  to  the  harassment 
as  more  exces.sive  than  In  the  other  in- 
stances regularly  presented  in  affidavit 
form  to  our  committee.  Indeed,  70  miles 
offshore  is  not  a  record  for  seizure  by 
those  Latin  American  nations  who,  In  my 
judgment,  demonstrate  not  only  Irre- 
.sponslbility,  but  contribute  to  the  break- 
down of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas  "  which 
these  fishermen  are  attempting  to  pro- 
tect in  peaceful  pursuit  in  those  waters 
which  this  world  calls  international. 

Fortunately,  a  year  ago  when  the  San 
Dieeo-owned  and  based  fishint?  vessel 
Rnnnip  S  was  seized  off  Ecuador,  no  shots 
were  fired.  But  the  "high  seas"  boarding 
men  were  armed — only  with  .45-callber 
instols  in  this  case. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
bloodshed.  There  are  American  fishermen 
carrying  the  mark  and  even  the  metal 
of  Gunfire  from  these  critical  situations 
which  have  existed  off  Latin  America, 
and  been  regularly  documented  before 
our  committee. 

The  fishermen  seized  illegally  in  the 
international  waters  of  the  eastern 
Pacific  Ocean  have  been  forced  to  sign 
untrue  statements.  Unlike  the  captain  of 
the  vessel,  whose  sworn  affidavit  was 
earlier  included  in  the  Record,  they  have 
also  been  under  duress  to  sien  ships  logs 
which  designated  chart  positions  they 
knew  were  not  true. 

In  some  cases  officers  of  these  South 
American  countries  have  sealed  radios 
that  the  men  aboard  might  not  even  Live 
assurance  to  wives  and  families  in  Amer- 
ica that  they  were  alive  or  safe. 

Last  February  an  Ecuadorean  warship 
seized  the  San  Diego  Ronnie  S.  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  that  seizure  was  ac- 
complished 25  miles  off  that  nations 
coast.  The  Ecuadorean  officer  in  com- 
mand agreed  p.s  to  position,  let  there  be 
:io  question  en  that. 

The  warship,  however,  v  hich  seized  the 
Ronnie  S  and  crew  was  the  Guayaquil 
No.  LC72.  and  that  ves.sel  is  no  less  fr'- 
miliar  to  the  records  of  this  committee 
than  to  the  fishermen  who  ship  aboard 
vessels  out  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  search  of  yellowfin  tuna  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  Gucyaquil  No.  LC72  was  one  of 
five  former  U.S.  warships  given  to  Ecua- 
dor under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
t-'ram.  This  was  not  a  surplus  vessel:  she 
touched  water  for  the  first  time  at  her 
launching  in  our  ov.n  State  of  Wisconsin 
in  1966. 

In  the  past  7  years  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  entire  fieet  of  U.S.  owned  and 
based  tuna  flag  vessels  have  been  in- 
volved in  harassment  or  seizure  on  the 
high  seas. 

Our  fishermen  have  been  wounded  by 
gunfire; 

Imprisoned  for  as  long  as  10  months; 
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Our  ve^Sf'l.s  have  been  forcibly  detained 
for  more  than  a  month 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  this 
Ci)ncress  saw  flc  late  m  the  last  session  to 
adopt  Public  Law  jO-244  At  least  now 
the  provision  of  military  \e.ssels  to  those 
Latin  American  nations  who  use  them  to 
hara-s?  or  ?plze  American  flshinz  vessels 
and  citizens  on  the  hi-'h  >eas  Hill  be 
terminated 

It  IS  an  assertion  vi  this  Nation's  sov- 
erelKn  right.  Ion?  overdue.  But  it  i.s  not 
enough. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  counm- 
presently  recognizes  only  3  miles  as  the 
territorial  t^ea.  although  we  now  have 
adopted  an  additional  9  miles  contiguous 
zone  exclusively  tor  fishery  jurisdiction. 

That  L:00-riiile  claim  of  world  ocean  is 
not  for  fisheries  alone,  taut  as  a  territorial 
sea  in  the  case  of  manv  Latin  American 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  flshermen  who  har- 
vest the  resources  off  ruy  State — and  in- 
deed off  most  of  the  ocean-bordering 
States  of  this  Nation — are  now  iaced 
witii  Government -sub.-idized.  massive, 
competitive  assaults  on  our  rich  adjacent 
fishery  resources. 

The  fishermen  of  my  State  would  like 
to  claim  200  miles  of  jurLsdictlon. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  our  Navv 
would  wish  to  Inspect  the  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment  aboard  some  of  the 
Soviet  trawlers  just  outside  our  new 
9-mlle  fishery  zone.  Particularly,  when 
their  course  appears  to  be  more  concern- 
ed with  the  monitoring  of  our  military 
exercises  than  in  search  of  fish  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

But  we  are  a  responsible  member  of 
the  world  community  of  nations,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  begin  insisting  that  others  live  up 
to  an  equal  role  If  we  are  to  maintain 
peace 

I  well  rectjgnize.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  not  popular  to  draw  attack  to  the  ille- 
iial  actions  of  such  essentially  friendly 
nations  as  Chile.  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 

But  the  record  is  undeniably  present, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  would  be  unfilled 
if  these  words  were  unsaid. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  is  not  as  simple 
as  It  was  m  1609  when  Grotius  made  his 
case  for  the  doctrine  And  I  would  be 
first  to  cite  that  with  freedom  comes  re- 
sponsibility The  ocean  resources  are  not 
limitless:  there  are  no  more  virgin 
frontiers  in  fisheries 

But.  Mr  President,  the  case  of  the 
tuna  and  shrimp  f1.shermen  who  proudly 
fly  the  American  flag  on  the  high  seas 
are  not  capturing  some  wealth  which 
might  otherwise  be  harvested  by  these 
Latin  American  nations.  For  those 
countries  who  make  exorbitant  claims  in 
defiance  of  international  law  and  con- 
flict In  our  coal  to  world  order  are  not 
harvesting  these  species. 

In  other  words,  these  fish  would  die. 
unharvested,  a  waste  to  a  hungry  world 
whose  larder  is  less  than  filled.  Were 
there  a  question  of  conservation.  I  would 
rise  in  protest  as  I  have  on  behalf  of 
the  west  coast  fishermen;  Indeed  for 
those  who  stand  in  wait  for  the  return- 
ing salmon  In  the  North  Pacific  and  re- 
turn with  an  empty  hold  as  the  Inter- 
ception has  taken  place  on  these  same 
high  seas  we  speak  of. 


I  came  here  today  to  discuss  the  mer- 
its of  S.  2269.  It  IS  my  wish  to  discuss 
some  of  the  ■precedent"  and  "prefer- 
ence" arguments  which  have  arisen  in 
the  Senate  on  this  issue 

I  would  assume  that  those  who  would 
speak  of  expanding  "preference"  are 
concerned  with  the  treatment  which 
this  Nation  accorded  to  the  distant  water 
American  fi.^ihing  fleets  in  1954  But  may 
I  emphasize — there  Is  no  expansion  of 
the  principle  of  reimbursement  In  S.  2269. 
The  same  circumstances  which  ?ave 
validity  to  the  action  of  this  Nation  at 
that  time  exist  today.  I  dislike  the  word 
subsidization,  but  for  those  who  would 
u.se  It.  let  us  .say  only  that  the  "prece- 
dent" for  the  lustifiable  action  on  the 
tiart  of  the  US  Governmrnt  was  prop- 
erly set  at  that  time — 14  years  ago. 

I  appreciate  and  well  understand  the 
magnitude  of  our  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  efiforts  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  reasons  for  them.  But  I  can- 
not fori.'ive  the  injustice  to  the.se  Ameri- 
can ntizpi.s:  and  if  there  be  a  choice  of 
preference  let  It  be  to  the  American 
fishermen. 

There  are  those  who  might  object  on 
the  basis  that  some  other  American  is 
not  treated  equally  In  his  lawful  opera- 
turn  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  its  territorial  sea. 

Let  me  say  only  this. 

Wlien  an  American  Individual  or  busi- 
ness establishes  an  operation  on  foreign 
.-oil.  he  does  so  in  full  knowledge  that  he 
may  be  subject  to  the  laws  which  tiovern 
that  land,  and  although  I  would  defend 
his  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  his 
investment  is  a  calculated  risk  In  an 
uncertain  world. 

But.  Mr.  President,  when  a  ship  sets 
sail  for  the  international  waters — the 
world  oceans — his  thought  goes  not  to 
any  nation,  nor  his  concern  to  any  na- 
tional law.  For  he  hopes  and  seeks  that 
frf^edom  of  the  seas  which  this  Nation 
should  be  prepared  to  defend  In  every 
case,  for  there  are  few  areas  which  have 
more  historical  or  basic  substance. 

Let  us  not  then  draw  unfair  analogy  as 
to  restitution  of  In.ss  to  an  American  who 
operates  on  foreign  soil: 

Let  us  not  fall  In  a  duty  to  a  citizen 
who  seeks  his  living  In  that  area  of  Inner 
space  which  we  can  still  call  interna- 
tional; 

Let  us  not  abdicate  our  leadership 
position  toward  world  order,  nor  our 
recorded  responsibility  toward  interna- 
tional law; 

Let  us  not  turn  our  back  on  the  Ameri- 
can insult — long  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  bitterness 
within  the  American  fishing  community 
on  the  issue  of  the  9-mile  fishery  zone 
adopted  during  the  89th  Congress.  The 
flsherm.en  in  n\y  State — as  well  as  those 
in  Oregon.  Alaska.  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  others — pleaded  for 
a  200-mile  Imit  nr  a  Continental  Shelf 
philosophy.  They  asked  for  that  same 
kind  of  broad  Jurisdiction  claimed  by 
South  Americans. 

But  they  did  not  want  conquest;  they 
did  not  seek  taxes  for  local  government 
to  be  paid  by  those  offshore;  they  .sought 
o'lly   the   protection,   coii.servaf.on,   and 


retention  of  our  rich  adjacent  fishery 
resources. 

But  again,  the  fishermen  of  my  State — 
and  indeed  in  the  fishing  ports  through- 
out this  Nation — stand  firmly  beside  the 
America  tuna  and  shrimp  flshermen.  For 
all  must  retain  the  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity to  seek  an  honest  living  from  the 
resources  of  the  adjacent  or  high  seas. 

Are  these  flshermen  entitled  to  less 
right,  though  their  advice  and  counsel 
as  to  the  legality  of  their  operation  comes 
from  the  U.S.  Government,  than  any 
other  American  citizen? 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  American 
fishermen  have  been  held  incommuni- 
cado aboard  their  ships  in  the  harbors 
of  South  America;  they  have  been  un- 
der armed  guard,  treated  as  criminals; 
they  have  remained  in  jails  under 
charges  which  our  Government  continued 
to  proclaim  as  Illegal. 

Their  plight  has  been  a  violation  of 
every  American  concept  of  Justice.  It  has 
been  a  continuing  national  disgrace. 

S.  2269  is  not  a  perfect  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  suppose  no  law  can  serve  all  pur- 
poses without  conflict. 

The  record  must  show  that  this  Nation 
has  provided — through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program — over  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  assistance  from  1961  to  1966  to 
the  citizens  of  only  three  South  Ameri- 
can countries:  Ecuador,  Panama,  and 
Peru. 

I  must  agree  with  the  objections  raised 
to  S.  2269  In  the  failure  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  responsibility  as  out- 
lined in  1954  to  recover  taxpayer  funds. 
Our  flshermen  and  merchant  seamen 
must  not  be  .some  kind  of  second-class 
citizens  upon  departure  from  an  Ameri- 
can port. 

His  rights  must  be  protected.  He  Is  not 
investing  on  foreign  soil;  he  Is  using  his- 
toric internationally  free  and  public 
highways,  on  a  portion  of  this  earth  far 
greater  than  the  ix>pulated  land  mass — 
the  world  ocean. 

These  seizures  of  our  fishermen,  par- 
ticularly off  Latin  America,  have  con- 
tinued far  too  long. 

The  United  States  has — and  It  was  so 
testified  before  Senator  Bartlett's  sub- 
committee in  this  Congress — lodged  the 
strongest  of  protest  over  the  years  at 
illegal  fines  assessed  against  our  fisher- 
men. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  record  shows 
not  one  penny  returned  by  those  who 
have  violated  the  lawful  order  of  the 
world  oceans  in  these  seizures.  And  yet 
that  same  record  clearly  shows  the  mil- 
lions which  we  have  sent  for  various 
kinds  of  aid  to  them. 

It  is  dlflBcult  for  me.  Mr.  President,  to 
advocate  the  removal  of  a  single  spoon- 
ful of  protein  from  the  mouth  of  a  hun- 
gry citizen  in  these  offending  countries. 
We  have  not  yet  done  so. 
But  this  is  a  realistic  world. 
We  must  look  at  some  balance  here.  If 
the  deduction  of  such  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  will  assist  to  bring  some  better 
order  to  the  world  ocean: 

If  such  deduction  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  untold  thousands  of  man-hours  In 
ocean  harvest  of  food  for  the  hungry; 

Then,  Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
alt.er  my  views. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  amendment  to 
S.  2269,  that  these  needs  of  ocean  harvest 


and  rational  freedom  be  met;  that  the 
fiture  of  the  oceans.  Mr.  President,  be 
guided  by  a  rule  of  order,  not  a  rule  of 
irrational  force. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
i>  accustomed  to  viewing  with  a  special 
s:-;niflcance  the  comments  of  the  junior 
.'^onator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
oa  Vietnam.  His  remarks  earlier  today  at 
tiie  book  and  author  luncheon  in  Chicago 
nmply  justify  those  expectations.  This  is  a 
powerful  speech — eloquent,  cogent,  in- 
cisive. Although  I  am  confldent  that  this 
;>  a  speech  of  such  great  moment  that  it 
w  ill  undoubtedly  be  reported  in  detail  in 
tomorrow's  press,  nevertheless  I  believe 
tnat  it  should  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
r.ECORD  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  and  all  other 
.eaders  of  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
<  onsent  that  this  may  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.!.>  follows: 

•■.hdress  iiv  senator  robert  f.  kennedy. 
Book  a.nd  .■\uthor  Lunxheon.  Chicago, 
III.,  February  8.  1968 

i  he  events  of  the  lust  few  weeks  have  dem- 
iisiratecl  anew  the  truth  of  Lord  Halifax's 
1  mm    that   although    hope   "1"=    very   good 
r.ip.iny  by  the  way  ...  (it)   Is  generally  a 
.  '::<ne  puide."' 
Out  enemy,  savagely  .-striking  at  will  across 
.1  if  South  Vietnam,  has  finally  shattered 
•..e  mask  of  official  Illusion  with  which  we 
.i\e  concealed  our  true  circumstances,  even 
;.    Ill  ourselves.  But  a  short  time  ago  we  were 
•rt:ie  in  cur  reports  and  predictions  of  prog- 
■,-    In  April,  our  commanding  general  told 
<  t;iat  "the  South  Vietnamese  are  fighting 
•    >w  better  than  ever  before  .  .  .  their  record 
•I   combat  .   .  .  reveals  an  exceptional  per- 
:    rmance."  In  August,  anotlier  general  told 
.;s  that  "the  reaUy  big  battles  of  the  Vietnam 
.-.  ur  are  over  .  .  .  the  enemy  has  been  so  badly 
:.!i!rnmeled  he'll  never  give  us  trouble  again." 
in  December,  we  were  told  that  we  were  win- 
ding "battle  after  battle",  that  ""the  secure 
j:>)portion  of  the  population  has  erown  from 
.oout  45   percent  to  65   percent  and  in  the 
intested   areas   the   tide  continues   to  run 
V.  uh  us." 

Tho^e  dreams  are  cone.  Tlie  Vletcong  will 
prob.^bly  withdraw  from  the   cities,  as  they 

V  ere  lorced  to  withdraw  from  the  American 
i  tnbassy  Thous.inds  of  them  will  be  dead. 
But  tiiev  W.111.  nevertheless,  have  demon- 
.-trated  that  no  p.irt  or  per.  an  of  South  Viet- 
n.im.  is  secure  irom  t.Teir  .utacks:  neither 
-Uitrict  c.ipltals  nor  An;erican  bases,  neither 

■  le  peasant  in  his  rice  paddy  rior  the  com- 
M.inding   ceneral   of   our   o-A-n    great   forces. 

N'o   one    can    predict    the   exact    "^hape   or 

•.rcome  of  the  battles  now  in  progress.  In 

•- iigon  nr  at  Khesahn.  Let  us  pray  that  we 

V  ;il  succeed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
i.ir  young  men.  But  whatever  their  out- 
line, the  events  of  the  List  two  weeks  have 

■  lU^ht  us  something.  Fjr  t'ae  sake  of  those 

V  lune  .Americans  who  are  fighting  today. 
::  for  no  other  reason,  the  time  has  come  to 
t  Ike  a  new  look  at  the  war  in  Vietnam;  not 
by  cursing  the  past  but  by  using  it  to  Illum- 
inate the  future.  And  the  first  and  necessary 
ctep  Is  to  face  the  facts.  It  Is  to  seek  out  the 
austere  and  painful  reality  of  Vietnam,  freed 
from  wishful  thinking,  false  hopes  and  sen- 
timental dreams.  It  Is  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  "good  company"  of  those  Illusions  which 
have  lured  us  Into  the  deepening  swamp  of 
Vietnam.  "If  you  would  guide  by  the  light 
of  reason."  said  Holmes,  "you  must  let  your 
mind  be  bold."  We  will  find  no  guide  to  the 
future  In  Vietnam  unless  we  ire  bold  enough 


to  confront  the  grim  anguish,  the  reality,  of 
that  battlefield  which  was  once  a  nation 
called  South  Vietnam,  stripped  of  deceptive 
Illusions.  It  is  time  for  the  truth. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  rid  ourselves  of  the 
illusion  that  the  events  of  the  past  two 
weeks  represent  some  sort  of  victory  That 
Is  not  so. 

It  Is  said  the  Vletcong  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  the  cities.  This  Is  probably  true.  But 
they  have  demonstrated  despite  all  our  re- 
ports of  progress,  of  government  ;r,trength 
and  enemy  weakness,  tliat  hall  .i  million 
American  soldiers  with  700.000  Vietnamese 
allies,  with  total  command  of  the  air,  total 
command  of  the  sea.  backed  by  'ui;je  re- 
sources and  the  most  modern  weapons,  .ue 
unable  to  secure  even  a  single  city  from  the 
attaclcs  of  an  enemy  whose  total  strength  Is 
about  250,000.  It  Is  as  if  James  Madison  were 
able  to  claim  a  great  victory  in  1812  because 
the  British  only  burned  Washington  instead 
of  annexing  It  to  the  British  Empire. 

We  are  told  that  the  enemy  suffered  terri- 
ble losses;  and  there  Is  no  doubt  he  did. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  as  devastating  as 
the  figures  appear.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  told  us  that  "during  all  of  1967  the  Com- 
munists lost  about  165,000  effectives."  yet 
enemy  main  force  strength  "has  been  main- 
tained at  a  relatively  constant  level  of  about 
110,000-115,000  during  the  past  year."  Tlius 
It  would  seem  that  no  matter  how  many 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  we  claim  to 
kill,  through  some  miraculous  effort  of  will, 
enemy  strength  remains  the  same.  Now  nar 
Intelligence  chief  tells  us  that  of  60.000  men 
thrown  Into  the  attacks  on  the  cities,  20.000 
have  been  killed.  If  only  two  men  have  been 
seriously  wounded  for  everyone  dead — a  very 
conservative  estimate — the  entire  enemy 
force  has  been  put  out  of  action.  Who.  then. 
Is  doing  the  fighting? 

Again  It  Is  claimed  that  the  Communists 
expected  a  large-scale  popular  viprlslng 
which  did  not  occur.  How  ironic  It  is  that 
we  should  claim  a  victory  because  a  people 
whom  we  have  given  sixteen  thousand  lives. 
billions  of  dollars  and  almost  a  decade  to  de- 
fend, did  not  rise  In  arms  against  us.  More 
disillusioning  and  painful  is  the  fact  the 
population  did  not  rise  to  defend  Its  freedom 
against  the  Vletcong.  Thousands  of  men  and 
arms  were  infiltrated  Into  populated  urban 
areas  over  a  period  of  days.  If  not  of  weeks. 
Yet  few,  If  any,  citizens  rushed  to  Inform 
their  protectors  of  this  massive  infiltration. 
At  best  they  simply  shut  their  doors  to  con- 
cern, waiting  for  others  to  resolve  the  issue. 
Did  we  know  the  attack  was  coming?  If  so, 
why  did  we  not  strike  first,  and  where  were 
the  forces  needed  for  effective  defense? 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  the  meas- 
ure of  our  success  and  progress  in  Vietnam 
was  increasing  security  and  control  for  the 
population.  Now  we  have  seen  that  none 
cf  the  population  is  secure  and  no  area  is 
under  sure  control.  Four  years  ago  when  we 
only  had  about  30,000  troops  In  Vietnam,  the 
Vletcong  were  unable  to  amount  the  assaults 
on  cities  they  have  now  conducted  against 
our  enormous  forces.  At  one  time  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  protect  enclaves  was  derided. 
Now  there  are  no  protected  enclaves. 

This  has  not  happened  because  our  men 
are  not  brave  or  effective,  because  ihey  are. 
It  is  because  we  have  misconceived  the  na- 
ture of  the  war:  it  Is  because  we  have  sought 
to  resolve  by  military  might  a  conflict  whose 
Issue  depends  upon  the  vrtll  and  conviction 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  It  Is  like 
sending  a  lion  to  halt  an  epidemic  of  Jungle 
rot. 

This  misconception  rests  on  a  second  Il- 
lusion— the  illusion  that  we  can  win  a  war 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  cannot  win  for 
themselves. 

Two  Presidents  and  countless  officials  have 
told  us  for  seven  years  that  although  we  can 
help  the  South  Vietnamese,  it  is  their  war 
and  they  must  win  It;  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  McNamara   told   us   last  month,   "We 


cannot  provide  the  .South  Vietnamese  with 
the  will  to  survive  as  an  iiidependent  na- 
tion .  .  .  vr  with  the  ability  and  self-disci- 
pline a  people  must  have  to  govern  them- 
selves These  qualities  and  attributes  are 
essential  contributions  to  the  struggle  only 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  supply".  Yet  this 
wise  and  certain  cotinsel  has  gradually  be- 
come an  empty  slogan,  as  mounting  frustra- 
tion has  led  us  to  transiorm  the  war  into  an 
American  niilitary  effort. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Senate,  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote,  refuses  to  draft  18  and 
19  year  old  South  Vietnamese,  with  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Assembly  asking  "why  should 
Vietnamese  boys  be  sent  to  die  for  Ameri- 
cans"--While  19  ye.ar  old  American  boys 
fight  to  maintain  this  Senate  and  Assembly 
In  Saigon  Every  detached  observer  has  testi- 
fied to  the  enormous  corruption  which  per- 
vades every  level  of  South  Vietnamese  offi- 
cial life.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
stolen  by  private  indirtduals  and  govern- 
ment officials  while  the  American  people  are 
being  asked  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  finance 
our  assistance  effort.  Despite  continual 
promises  t!ie  Saigon  regime  refuses  to  act 
against  corruption.  Late  last  year,  after  all 
our  pressure  for  reform,  two  high  army  offi- 
cers were  finally  dismissed  for  "criminal" 
corruption.  Last  month,  these  same  two  offi- 
cers were  elven  new  and  powerful  commands. 
In  the  meantime,  incorruptible  officers  re- 
sign out  of  frustration  and  defeat. 

Perhaps,  we  could  live  with  corruption  and 
Inefficiency  by  themselves.  However  the  con- 
sequence is  not  simply  tiie  loss  of  money  or  of 
popular  confidence;  it  Is  the  loss  of  American 
lives.  For  government  corruption  is  the  source 
of  the  enemy's  strength.  It  is.  more  than 
anything  else,  the  reason  why  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  cannot  defeat  a  tiny  and 
primitive  foe. 

You  cannot  expect  people  to  risk  their 
lives  and  endure  hardship  unless  they  have  a 
stake  in  their  own  society.  They  must  have 
a  clear  sense  of  Identification  with  their  own 
government,  a  belief  they  are  participating  In 
a  cause  worth  fighting  lor.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  are  not  simply  idealistic 
slogans  or  noble  goals  to  be  postponed  until 
the  fighting  Is  over.  They  are  the  principal 
weapons  of  battle.  People  will  not  fieht  to 
line  the  pockets  of  generals  or  swell  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  wealthy.  They  are  far  more 
likely  to  close  their  eyes  and  slant  their  doors 
in  the  lace  of  their  government — even  as  they 
did  last  week. 

More  than  any  election,  more  than  any 
proud  boasts,  tliat  single  fact  reveals  the 
truth.  We  have  an  ally  in  name  only.  We 
support  a  government  without  supporters. 
Without  the  efforts  of  American  arms  that 
government  would  not  htst  a  day. 

The  third  Illusion  is  that  the  unswerving 
pursuit  of  military  victory,  whatever  its  cost. 
Is  in  the  Interest  of  cither  ourselves  or  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  For  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, the  last  three  years  have  meant  little 
but  horror.  Their  tiny  land  lias  been  devas- 
tated by  a  weight  of  bombs  and  shells  greater 
than  Nazi  Germany  knew  in  the  Second 
World  War.  We  have  dropped  twelve  tons  of 
bombs  for  every  square  nule  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Whole  provinces  i.ave  been 
substantially  destroyed.  More  than  two  mil- 
lion South  Vietnamese  are  now  homeless 
refugees.  Imagine  the  Impact  In  our  own 
country  if  an  equivalent  ntunber — over  25 
million  Americans — were  wandering  homeless 
or  Interned  In  refugee  camps,  and  millions 
more  refugees  were  being  created  as  New 
York  and  Chicago,  Washington  and  Boston, 
were  being  destroyed  by  a  war  raging  in  their 
streets.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  bat- 
tles. It  Is  the  people  we  seek  to  defend  who 
are  the  greatest  losers. 

Nor  does  It  serve  the  Interests  of  America 
to  fight  this  war  as  If  moral  standards  could 
be  subordinated  to  Immediate  necessities. 
Last  week,  a  Vletcong  suspect  was  turned 
over  to  the  Chief  of  the  Vietnamese  Security 
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Services,  who  executed  him  on  the  epot — a 
flat  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Rules  of  War  Of  course,  the  enemy  13 
brutal  and  cruel,  and  has  done  the  same 
thing  many  times  B'.it  we  are  r.ot  fighting 
the  Communl.its  in  order  to  become  more 
like  them — we  fight  to  preserve  our  differ- 
ences. Moreover,  such  actions — like  the  wide- 
spread use  of  artillery  and  air  power  In  the 
centers  of  cities — may  hurt  us  far  more  in 
the  long  run  than  It  helps  today.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  execution  was  on  front  pages 
■ill  around  the  world — leading  our  best  and 
oldest  friends  to  ask.  more  In  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  what  has  happened  to  America? 

The  fourth  Illusion  Is  that  the  American 
national  interest  Is  identical  with — or  should 
be  subordinated  to — the  selfish  interest  of  an 
incompetent  military  regime  We  are  told, 
of  course,  that  the  battle  for  South  Vietnam 
is  m  reality  a  struggle  for  260  million 
.\slans^ — the  beginning  of  a  Great  Society  for 
all  of  Asia.  But  this  is  pretension.  We  can 
.ind  should  offer  reasonable  cu-sslstance  to 
.\sla;  but  we  cannot  build  a  Great  Society 
there  if  we  cannot  build  one  In  our  own 
■:ountry.  We  cannot  speak  extravagantly  of 
a  struggle  for  260  million  .\slans.  when  a 
struggle  for  15  million  in  .ne  .Asian  country 
so  strains  our  forces,  that  another  .^slan 
countrr.  a  fourth-rate  power  which  we  have 
already  once  defeated  in  battle,  dures  to  sel?e 
an  American  ship  .ind  hold  und  humiliate 
her  crew. 

.■\nd  we  are  told  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
wiU  i^ettle  the  future  course  of  Asia  But 
that  is  a  pr.iyerlul  ij,-lsh  tuined  on  unsound 
hope,  meant  only  to  jiistlfv  "he  enormous 
sacrifices  we  have  already  made.  The  truth 
Is  that  Communl.sm  triumphed  in  China 
twenty  ye.irs  ngo.  and  was  extended  to  Tibet. 
It  lost  m  Mal.iya  and  the  Philippines,  met 
disaster  In  Indonesia,  and  was  loueht  *o  a 
st.indstlll  in  Koren  It  has  .'itrucgled  against 
governments  in  Burma  for  twenty  years  with- 
out success  and  It  may  struegle  in  Thailand 
for  many  more  The  outcome  in  each  coun- 
try depends  and  will  depend  on  the  intrinsic 
strength  vl  the  government  the  particular 
circvimstances  of  the  country,  and  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  insurgent  movement 
The  truth  l.s  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  does 
!iot  promise  the  end  of  all  threats  'o  As!f. 
and  ultimately  to  the  United  States;  rather, 
if  we  proceed  on  our  present  course,  it  prom- 
ises only  yeirs  and  decades  of  further  drain- 
ing conflict  on  the  mainland  of  Asia— con- 
flict which,  as  cur  finest  military  leaders  have 
.ilways  warned,  could  lead  us  only  to  national 
tragedy. 

There  Is  an  Americ.iri  interest  in  South 
^'letnam  We  have  an  interest  in  malntaln- 
ng  the  strength  of  our  commitments — and 
surely  we  have  demonstrated  that.  With  all 
the  lives  and  resources  we  have  poured  Into 
Vietnam,  is  there  anyone  to  argue  that  a 
government  with  any  support  irom  us  peo- 
ple, with  any  competence  to  rule  with  any 
determination  to  defend  itself,  would  not 
long  ago  have  been  victorious  over  anv  insur- 
gent movement,  however  assisted  from  out- 
side its  borders? 

And  we  have  another,  more  immediate  In- 
terest: to  protect  the  lives  of  cur  gallant 
young  men.  and  to  conserve  .American  re- 
sources. But  we  do  not  have  an  interest  in 
the  survival  of  a  privileged  class,  growing 
ever  more  wealthy  from  the  corruption  ot 
War  which  after  all  our  sacrifices  on  their 
oehalf  can  ask  why  Vietnamese  boys  should 
die  for  .Americans. 

The  fifth  illusion  Is  that  this  war  can  be 
settled  m  our  own  way  and  in  our  own 
time  on  our  own  terms  Such  a  settlement  is 
the  privilege  of  the  triumphant,  of  those 
who  crush  their  enemies  m  battle  or  wear 
away  their  will  to  fight. 

We  have  not  done  this,  nor  la  there  any 
prospect  we  will  achieve  such  a  tlctory 

For  twenty  vears  first  the  French  and 
then  the  L'nlted  States,  have  been  pf^'^Jlct- 


Ing  victory  In  Vietnam  In  1961  and  In  1983. 
as  well  as  1966  and  1967.  we  have  been  told 
that  "the  tide  Is  turning'  .  "there  Is  'light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel'  ",  "we  can  soon 
bring  home  the  trorps — victory  Is  near — .  the 
enemy  Is  tiring"  Once.  In  11)62.  I  participated 
in  such  predictions  mvself  But  for  twenty 
years  we  have  been  wrong.  The  history  of 
conflict  among  nations  does  not  record  an- 
other such  lengthy  and  consistent  chronicle 
of  error  It  Is  time  to  discard  so  proven  a 
fall.acy  and  face  the  realltv  that  a  military 
victory  1«  not  in  ?lght  and  that  It  probably 
will  never  come 

Unable  to  defeat  our  enemy  or  break  his 
will — at  least  without  a  huge.  long,  and  ever 
more  costly  effort  -we  must  actively  seek  a 
peaceful  settlement  We  c.in  no  longer  harden 
our  terms  everv-where  Hanoi  Indicates  It  may 
be  prepared  to  negotiate:  .md  we  must  be 
willing  to  foresee  a  settlement  which  will 
give  the  Vletconp  a  chance  to  participate 
in  the  political  life  of  the  ouuntry.  Not  be- 
cause we  want  them  to  but  because  that 
Is  the  only  way  in  which  this  struggle  can 
be  settled  No  one  knows  if  negotiations  will 
bring  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  we  do  know 
there  win  be  no  peaceful  settlement  with, 
out  negotiations  Nor  can  we  have  these  ne- 
gotiations Just  on  our  own  terms  We  may 
have  to  make  concessions  and  t-ike  risks, 
and  surely  we  will  have  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  NLF  as  well  as  Hanoi.  Surely  It  Is 
only  another  lllu-'lon  that  smU  denies  this 
basic  necessity  What  we  must  not  do  Is 
confuse  the  prestige  staked  on  a  particular 
policy  with  the  Interest  of  the  United  States: 
hor  should  we  be  unwilling  to  take  risks  for 
peace  when  we  are  willing  to  risk  so  many 
lives  in  war. 

.\  year  aeo.  v\hi'n  our  adversary  offered 
negotiations  if  only  we  would  halt  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  we  replied  with  a  demand 
for  his  virtual  surrender  Officials  at  the  high- 
est level  of  our  government  felt  that  we  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  military  victory  and  nego- 
tiations, except  on  our  terms,  were  not  neces- 
sary Now.  a  year  too  late,  we  have  set  fewer 
conditions  for  a  Ixomblng  halt,  conditions 
which  clearly  would  have  been  more  accept- 
able then  .\nd  the  Intervening  year,  for  all 
Its  terrible  costs,  tiie  deaths  of  thousands 
of  .Americans  and  South  Vietnamese,  has  not 
improved  our  position  in  the  least.  When  the 
chance  for  negotiations  comes  again,  let  us 
not  postpone  for  another  year  the  recogni- 
tion of  what  Is  really  possible  and  necessary 
to  a  peaceful  settlement. 

These  are  some  of  the  illusions  which 
must  be  discarded  If  the  events  of  hist  week 
are  to  prove  not  simply  a  tragedy,  but  a 
lesson:  a  lesson  which  carries  with  It  some 
basic  truths. 

First,  that  a  total  military  victory  Is  not 
within  t.tght  or  around  the  corner;  that,  in 
fact.  It  Is  probably  beyond  our  grasp;  and 
that  the  effort  to  win  such  a  victory  will 
only  result  In  the  further  slaughter  of  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  and  helpless  people — a 
slaughter  which  will  forever  rest  on  our  na« 
t:onal  conscience, 

Second,  that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  victory 
Is  not  necessary  to  our  national  Interest  and 
Is  even  damaging  that  Interest 

Third,  that  the  progress  we  have  claimed 
toward  Increasing  our  control  over  the  coun- 
try iind  the  security  of  the  population  is 
l.Tgely  Illusory 

Fourth,  that  the  central  battle  In  this 
war  cannot  be  measured  by  body  counts  or 
bomb  damage,  but  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  act  on  a  sense 
of  common  purpose  and  hope  with  those 
that  govern  them. 

Fifth,  that  the  current  regime  In  Saigon  Is 
unwilling  or  incapable  of  being  an  effective 
ally  In  the  war  against  the  Ct^mmunlsts. 

sixth,  that  a  political  compromise  Is  not 
Just  the  best  path  to  peace,  but  the  only 
path,  and  we  must  show  as  much  wllUngnesa 
to  risk  some  ot  cur  prestige  for  peace  as  to 
risk  the  lives  of  young  men  In  war. 


Seventh,  that  the  escalation  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, far  from  strengthening  and  consolidat- 
ing International  resistance  to  aggression.  Is 
Injuring  our  country  through  the  world,  re- 
ducing the  faith  of  other  peoples  in  cur 
wisdom  and  purfjose  and  weakening  the 
world's  resolve  to  stand  together  for  free- 
dom and  peace 

Eighth,  that  the  best  way  to  save  our  mof-t 
precious  stake  hi  Vietnam — the  lives  of  our 
soldiers — Is  to  stop  the  enlargement  of  the 
war.  and  that  the  best  way  to  end  casualtle« 
Is  to  end  the  war 

Ninth,  that  cur  nation  must  be  told  the 
truth  about  this  war.  In  all  Its  terrible 
reality,  b'^'^h  because  It  Is  right — and  because 
only  in  this  way  can  any  administration 
rally  the  public  confidence  and  unity  for  the 
shadowed  days  which  He  ahead 

No  war  has  ever  demanded  more  bravery 
from  our  people  and  our  government — not 
Just  bravery  under  fire  or  the  bravery  to 
make  sacrifices — but  the  bravery  to  discard 
the  comfort  of  Illusion — to  do  away  with 
false  hopes  and  alluring  promises.  Reality 
Is  e-rlm  and  painful.  But  It  is  only  a  remote 
echo  of  the  anguish  toward  which  a  pollcv 
founded  on  Illusion  Is  surely  taking  us.  Th:~ 
Is  a  great  nation  and  a  strong  p>eople.  Anv 
who  seek  to  comfort  r:ither  than  speal: 
plainly,  reasstire  rather  than  Instruct,  prom- 
ise satisfaction  rather  than  reveal  frustra- 
tion— -they  deny  that  greatness  and  drain 
that  strength  For  today  as  it  was  In  the 
beelnnlne.  It  Is  tlie  truth  that  makes  us  free 
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PROPOSAL  OF  .^N  AUTOMOBILE  IN- 
SURAiN'CE  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  perhaps  tli- 
mo.st  Important  item  in  President  John- 
.son's  con.<;umei  me.ssage  was  his  propo.'^iil 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Transportatu  : 
conduct  a  comprehensive  .study  of  th 
automobile  insurance  s.vstem. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  cou.  - 
aseaus  proposal.  His  call  for  this  bacil. 
needed  invp,stigation  can  only  bo  receivtn! 
by  the  drivers  of  the  Nation  with  hea\ 
applause  and  S;ghs  of  great  relief. 

I  began  a  study  into  the  serious  prob- 
lems present  in  automobile  insurance 
more  than  2  years  ago.  As  a  member  i  : 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. I  held  hearings  and  conducted  ex- 
tensive fullowup  investications. 

What  we  discovered  was  nothing  le- 
than  astonishing. 

We  discovered  that  high-risk  automo- 
bile insurance  companies  were  failing  a 
a  startling  rate. 

We  discovered  that  from  1960  to  196t) 
73  companies  out  of  350  engaged  in  thi^^ 
kind   of   business   collapsed   financialiv 
leavnng  well  over  a  million  persons  with- 
out insurance 

This  investigation  uncovered  an  in- 
solvency problem  of  such  magnitude  tha' 
it  may  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
solvency cnses  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
surance uidiihtry. 

It  was  hard  at  first  for  me  to  beliet  o 
that  as  many  ns  73  companies  had  ac- 
tually failed  out  of  a  group  so  limited  ii'. 
size,  but  it  soon  became  ob\'lous  that  u 
major  legislative  efifort  had  to  be  undei  - 
taken. 

I'hus  on  October  18.  1966. 1  Introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  establish  an  in- 
surance guaranty  corporation,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress.  I  reintro- 
duced the  bill 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  in- 
troduced only  after  a  great  deal  of  study. 


was  to  establish  a  Federal  corporation  to 
compensate  policyholders  and  accident 
victims  in  cases  where  auto  insurance 
companies  became  insolvent.  This  cor- 
(Xiratlon  would  protect  the  public  much 
as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  protect  indivld- 
■:al8  with  deposits  and  savings  accounts. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  extremely  im- 
portant legislation  will  be  acted  upon  In 
this  session. 

But  I  am  truly  gratified  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  now  called  for  an  even  broader 
investigation  of  the  automobile  insur- 
ance Industry. 

It  Is  an  investigation  that  is  vitally 
necessary. 

In  the  last  3  years  of  the  period  we 
hivestigated.  the  high-risk  insolvency 
iiroblem  became  even  worse.  In  1964, 
1965,  and  1966,  44  high-risk  auto  Insur- 
.uice  companies  failed. 

Since  there  are  approximately  350 
f,)mpanies  doing  this  type  of  business 
throughout  the  country,  it  statistically 
:,;il3ws  that  12.6  percent  of  these  com- 
;)anies  toppled  in  this  3-year  period 
.ilone.  That  averages  out  to  an  annual 
t.tilure  rate  of  4.19  percent. 

Too  few  people  are  able  to  appreciate 
lae  real  seriousness  of  that  high  a  failure 
late.  It  is  a  rate  of  staggering  implica- 
tions. 

Businesses  in  general  are  currently 
i.iilinp  at  the  rate  of  approximately  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  eveiT  year.  The  pub- 
lic's interest  in  the  continued  prosperity 
f  an  ordinary  business  is  relatively 
Miiall  when  considered  in  relation  to  Its 
interest  in  banking  or  insurance  Institu- 
tions, for  the  latter  are  entrusted  with 
the  public's  funds. 

The  logical  conclusion,  then,  is  that 
the  high-risk  insurance  failure  rate 
s'.ould  be  far  lower  than  the  general 
business  failure  rate.  But  the  shocking 
fact  is  that  it  is  much  higher — about 
-pvpn  times  higher. 

To  further  illustrate  the  incredible 
-Tiousness  of  this  failure  rate,  let  us 
cuiLsider  the  case  of  the  banks. 

In  1964  and  1965  14  of  the  Nation's 
14.281  banks  permanently  collapsed, 
creating  an  approximate  annual  failure 
late  of  one-twentieth  of  1  percent. 
The  failure  rate  of  any  segment  of  the 
iii.surance  business  should  at  least  be  on 
the  same  level  as  the  banking  failure 
:ate. 

But  involved  and  complex  calculations 
.ire  not  required  to  see  that  the  high- 
1  isk  insurance  failure  rate  is  not  even 
close  to  the  banking  rate.  Astonishingly, 
it  is  84  times  higher. 

This  situation  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  level  of  what  is  tolerable.  It  Is  out- 
rageous and  should  be  a  source  of  anx- 
ious concern  for  every  responsible  In- 
surance man  In  the  country. 

The  Injustices  which  stem  from  so 
many  Insurance  company  failures  are 
many  and  gravely  hea'vy  In  their  Im- 
pact upon  our  society. 

In  enacting  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act,  Congress  placed  the  regulation  of 
Insurance  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 
However,  It  was  only  a  conditional  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  be  reconsidered — 
as    the   legislative    history    of    the    act 
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points  out — if  the  States  should  dem- 
onstrate an  inability  to  properly  serve 
the  public  interest. 

But  have  the  States  been  adequately 
regulating  the  business  of  Insurance? 
Have  they  been  properly  serving  the 
public  interest? 

This  rash  of  high-risk  Insolvencies 
and  the  Inability  of  the  States  to  cope 
with  such  a  problem  have  illustrated 
the  underlying  weakness  of  insurance 
regulation  by  many  of  our  States. 

State  Insurance  regulation  for  a  long 
time  gave  the  Impression  of  reasonable 
control.  This  appearance  continued  as 
long  as  the  regulated  companies  gen- 
erally were  sound  and  not  seriously  in 
need  of  close  scrutiny. 

But  then  one  day,  not  too  long  ago, 
along  came  a  type  of  Insurance  business 
which  quickly  demonstrated  that  It  bore 
careful  watching,  and  this,  as  we  now 
can  clearly  see,  was  the  nemesis  of 
many  of  our  States'  insurance  depart- 
ments. 

This  development  was  hardly  sui-pris- 
Ing  to  those  who  realized  that  these  in- 
surance departments  generally  fall  to 
maintain  examiners  sufficient  in  number 
and  ability  to  carefully  and  continually 
analyze  the  financial  standing  of  all 
the  insurance  companies  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  to  those  who 
knew  that  the  State  legislatures  ap- 
propriate for  the  operation  of  their 
insurance  departments  usually  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  premium  taxes  and  fees 
collected  from  Insurance  companies. 

The  proven  InablUty  of  so  many  States 
to  competently  contend  with  this  crit- 
ical Insolvency  problem  is  a  deeply  dis- 
turbing matter. 

Thousands  of  American  citizens  ever>' 
year  find  it  necessary  to  turn  to  high- 
risk  companies  in  order  to  obtain  auto- 
mobile insurance  protection.  The  auto- 
mobile long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  luxury  and 
became  Instead  an  established  and  nec- 
essary ingredient  of  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Just  as  necessary  as  the  automobile 
Itself  Is  the  acquisition  of  adequate  in- 
surance coverage  for  that  automobile. 
Yet,  the  major  automobile  insurance 
companies  are  every  day  tightening  their 
standards  of  risk  evaluation  and  ac- 
ceptability. 

Consequently,  thousands  of  people  are 
in  the  unhappy  position  of  desperately 
needing  automobile  insurance  and  hav- 
ing no  regular  company  willing  to  sell  to 
them.  Too  often  no  choice  remains  open 
to  them  other  than  the  high-risk  msur- 
ance  company. 

The  possibility  that  any  one  of  us  may 
become  a  member  of  this  unfortunate 
group  is  not  remote.  Senior  citizens  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  meeting  with 
an  accident  are  receiving  cancellation 
notices  every  day,  regardless  of  how 
many  years  they  have  poured  premiums 
into  their  company's  pocket. 

And  once  an  individual  has  been  can- 
celed, rejected,  or  not  renewed,  it  is  sim- 
ply an  exercise  in  futility  to  apply  to  any 
other  company  in  the  regular  market. 

Fidelity  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  long- 
term  policyholders  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


Some  of  these  insurance  company 
practices  are  partially  attributable  to  the 
squeeze  in  which  companies  find  them- 
selves caught  between  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  accidents  and  closely  regulated 
rates.  But  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
a  truly  comprehensive  study  of  our  limp- 
ing automobile  insurance  system. 

But  once  Individuals  are  driven  from 
the  regular  insurance  market  to  the 
high-risk  companies,  they  no  longer  can 
regard  the  possibility  that  their  under- 
writer may  collapse  as  an  entirely  far- 
fetched and  unreal  consideration. 

They  must  face  the  fact  that  over  a 
2-year  period  their  odds  are  almost  1  In 
10  of  having  a  worthless  piece  of  paper 
for  an  insurance  policy. 

They  must  face  the  fact  they  can  never 
have  peace  of  mind  knowing  that  an  In- 
jui'ed  person's  wounds  and  suffeiing  may 
go  imcompensated. 

They  must  face  the  fact  that  their 
families  can  never  be  secure  by  their  fire- 
side knowing  tliat  the  insurance  com- 
pany standing  between  any  judgment 
and  their  home  may  become  Insolvent. 

The  growing  distrust  of  high-risk  in- 
surance companies  does  little  to  further 
the  Insurance  industry's  hard-earned  and 
well-deserved  image  of  strength  and  de- 
pendability. But  the  industry  cannot  go 
on  dismissing  the  high-risk  Insolvency 
problems  as  a  minor  matter. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  up  squarely 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  that  is 
before  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  help  us  to  do  just 
that. 

INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  LABOR  PROGRAM- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  YAR- 
BOROUGH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  during  the 
adjournment  between  the  sessions  of  the 
90th  Congress,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  ad- 
dressed the  Young  Democrats  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  spoke  on  his  bill,  S. 
1779,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  estab- 
lish an  international  health,  education, 
and  labor  program. 

The  need  is  now  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore for  programs  of  cultural  relations  to 
promote  international  understanding 
and  develop  free  institutions  in  new  na- 
tions. Such  programs  are  in  our  national 
interest  for  we  do  have  an  intere.st  In  a 
stable  and  socially  progi'essive  world. 

But  activity  in  cultural  relations  has 
been  cut  drastically.  The  programs  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  have  been 
given  a  low  priority  and  trimmed  to  the 
point  that  its  director  recently  resigned. 
We  have  been  told  that  CIA  assistance  to 
activity  in  this  area  has  stopped,  and 
reports  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent's special  commission  appointed  to 
study  this  problem  has  reached  no  con- 
clusion. 

Consequently,  we  have  added  reason  to 
give  our  attention  to  proposals  such  as 
the  one  outlined  in  this  address.  Remind- 
ing us  of  President  Kennedy's  belief  that 
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"the  responslbllUy  for  peace  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  entire  society."  Sen- 
ator Yarborodgh  sugKesta  to  these  young: 
students  how  they  can  play  their  part 
in  working  for  peace  by  attacking  prob- 
lems of  hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance 
I  commend  the  address  to  my  fellow 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtrcRD. 
as  follows: 

Piiiv\Ti:    I ^^•c« N A TioN\ I-    Assistance 
(Remarlis  of  Ralph  W    Yarboroi  ,iH    Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  to  University  of  Te«a«  Young 
DemocrHts  on  January   10.   1968) 
The   role   of   the  \inlverBltv  community   1« 
often  conceived  as  one  of  pursuit  of  Itnowl- 
ed((e    But  this  Is  not  .ui  easy,  or  relaxed,  or 
sterile   task    The   university  must   accept  Its 
full  responsibility  to  understand   to  exchtin^e 
ideas,  and  to  promote  change  ali>ng  the  lines 
of  the  uleas  it  has  fostered    Each   Individual 
:nu8t  aid  In  that  process. 

Your  ifroup  of  Younjt  Democrats  has  shown 
i-s  wUllnnne.sa  to  accept  the  responsibility 
to  b«  informed  about  its  environment,  and 
mora  mitiurtant.  to  promote  progre.sil'.  e 
change  in  your  city.'*  and  states  ind  na- 
tion's conduct  of  Its  atr.ilrs  But  whit  role 
do  you  have  Internationally'  A  student  in 
.\ny  university  today  Is  .i  student  of  the 
world,  for  there  Is  no  place  m  the  world  that 
Is  not  of  concern  to  ail  of  us 

I  want  to  make  It  possible  for  young  p«r- 
»oas  ake  you.  in  organizations  like  yours,  to 
play  .1  Urxer  role  in  the  conduct  of  owe 
international  relations  UUlUlng  the  ini- 
tiative and  resource.s  .f  the  individual  citizen 
;a  the  prl.  ite  sector  to  develop  the  cultural 
reiauons  dimension  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
in  our  national  interest  And  It  would  fill  an 
laternaUon&l  ae«d. 

You  here  rrpresent  a  (generation  of  voung 
.\merlcans  who  have  developed  a  resource 
that  Ls  the  ic.ircest  m  the  world — human 
skills  Ana  It  IS  a  resource  that  we  should 
be  proudest  tj  export.  We  will  never  lace  a 
balance-ot-payments  problem  in  haman  re- 
sources devi'iopment  because  every  invest- 
ment will  bring  us  as  much  profit  as  it  does 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  skills  do  you  have?  The  greatest 
problem  lacing  the  world  today  la  Increas- 
ing hunger  Every  86  seconds  a  person, 
usually  a  small  child,  dies  of  malnutrition 
in  tn  underdeveloped  country  That  Is  10  000 
persons  each  'lay  While  we  work  through 
family  planning  to  relieve  the  overpopula- 
tion crisis  '.ve  must  work  on  the  hunger 
problems  f  those  already  born  More  than 
one-half  of  the  worlds  population  Is  hun- 
gry—and In  India  over  30  niUUon  children 
win  (lie  of  malnutrition  la  the  next  ten 
years  Some  of  you  are  from  rural  aretis.  In 
a  few  weeks  during  a  vacation  you  could 
teach  a  farmer  in  Indl.i  how  to  raise  chicKen.s. 
3r  how  to  use  modern  techniques  and  im- 
plements for  jLZi  Increased  yield.  .\nd  the 
world  would  benefit. 

Some  of  you  probably  spent  last  summer 
volunteering  m  medical  project* — teaching 
basic  hygiene,  jr  giving  Inoculations,  or  ••x- 
plalnlng  simple  preventive  medicine  to  per- 
sons who  had  been  passed  iia  medicine  was 
taking  Its  giant  steps.  Some  of  you  are  pre- 
meds.  Tou  have  a  skill.  In  some  countries  m 
Latin  America.  4  out  of  10  children  die  by 
Oieir  arst  birthday.  Persons  like  you  could 
train  assistants  in  other  countries  in  a  few 
weeks  so  they  can  practice  hygiene  all  year 
long. 

Many  of  you  take  part  In  tutoring  programs 
in  this  community  In  our  advanced  society 
you  are  trying  to  help  disadvantaged  per- 
sons catch  up.  But  In  many  countries  over 
80  'c  of  the  citizens  cannot  read  or  write.  In 
a  world  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  Ignorance 
Is  a  worse  threat  to  the  peace  than  any  In- 


ternational movement  Your  generation  has 
developed  new  technique*  to  motivate  and 
teach  both  young  and  old  to  learn  to  read 
and  write 

Your  skills  can  strike  out  at  the  hunger 
and  disease  and  ignorance  that  are  major 
causes  of  unrest  In  an  unstable  world  In- 
dividual citizens  must  do  what  they  can  to 
aid.  This  Is  not  Just  a  Job  for  profesalonals 
When  President  Kennedy  signed  the  order 
establishing  the  Peace  Corps,  he  said:  'Uni- 
versities, voluntary  agenclea.  labor  unions 
and  Industry  will  t>e  asked  to  share  In  this 
eflort.  making  It  clear  that  the  resporislblllty 
for  peace  is  the  responsibility  of  our  en- 
tire society." 

At  present  It  Is  not  so  easy  for  these  com- 
ponents of  the  private  sector  to  play  a  role 
In  international  affairs  I#t  me  Illustrate 
some  of  the  problems  Two  years  ago.  the 
major  youth  organization  in  India,  many 
members  of  which  are  also  young  members 
of  Parliament.  aske<l  the  Young  Democrats 
If  they  would  send  over  .i  delegation  for  a 
few  weeks  For  various  reasons,  such  a  delega- 
tion was  delayed,  .ind  as  leadership  In  the 
organization  changed  hands,  the  request  was 
almost   forgotten 

The  request  was  renewed  to  several  orga- 
nl/Atlons  the  next  year  because  members  of 
the  Indian  youth  organization  who  were 
running  for  election  wanted  their  American 
counterparts  to  stump  the  country  with 
them  A  large  campaign  Issue  involved  rela- 
tions with  the  United  .states  And  a  major 
need  wtvs  to  hud  ways  to  reach  the  electorate 
In  a  country  where  there  was  little  means  of 
communication  and  mass  Illiteracy. 

The  United  States  Youth  Council  In  New 
York  .iccepted  the  Invitation  and  Joined  with 
the  YD's  and  the  bi-partisan  American  Coun- 
cil of  Young  Political  Leaders  to  sponsor  a 
delegation.  It  took  six  months  to  secure 
money  and  even  then  one  organization  had 
to  donate  some  administrative  funds.  The 
leadership  of  three  groups  had  to  devote  full 
time  to  administrative  details  as  prospective 
participants  were  Interviewed  and  selected. 
up-to-date  Information  on  India  was  .sent 
to  them,  and  everything  from  p.issports  tu 
Inoculations  were  "aken  care  of. 

The  several  week  trip  was  a  success.  Young 
.Americans  met  young  Indian  candidates  and 
answered  questions  about  our  country  in 
viltagea  where  no  one  could  remember  ever 
seeing  a  westerner  before  The  delegation  ad- 
dressed several  university  audiences,  and 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Qandhl  requested 
them  to  give  their  impresslona  to  her  at  the 
end  of  the  trip. 

Many  new  friendships  were  begun  aa  con- 
tacts were  made.  Much  practical  Information 
was  requested — on  new  agricultural  tech- 
niques, literacy  Instruction,  bsislc  health 
manuals,  and  activities  of  American  youth 
organizations.  But  I  have  been  Informed  that 
contacts  have  dropped  off  and  Information 
was  not  gathered,  as  individual  participant* 
returned  to  their  activities. 

This  example  of  a  bilateral  exchange  dele- 
gation is  only  one  illustration  of  the  many 
things  that  private  citizens  can  do  In  foreign 
affairs,  but  It  should  point  out  many  prob- 
lems facing  private  organizations  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  meet  many  of  these  prob- 
lems— problems  of  meeting  requests  from 
other  countries,  of  securing  funds,  maintain- 
ing contacts  with  other  American  organiza- 
tions, selecting  participants  from  around  the 
country,  keeping  vip-to-date  Information  on 
relevant  groups  In  developing  countries, 
maintaining  contacts  when  participants  re- 
turn, ind  making  sure  promised  Information 
is  sent  and  new  Information  is  automatically 
exchanged 

We  could  accomplish  this  by  establishing 
a  foundation  of  private  citizens  skilled  la 
cultural  relations  to  administer  a  quasi- 
public  corporation  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment A  central  foundation,  with  a  growing 
repository     of     information     and     contacts. 


would  not  diminish  the  contribution  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  could  make;  nor 
would  It  Impose  any  controls.  It  wovUd 
merely  stimulate  the  private  sector  to  realize 
Its  full  potential  In  international  relations 

I  am  proud  that  students  realize  the  need 
for  Increasing  this  private  effort.  When  the 
eight-year-old  University  of  Texas-Chile  ex- 
change was  recently  cancelled  because  some 
members  of  the  University  administration 
felt  the  communist  competition  In  Chile  was 
getting  too  tough,  the  students  Insisted  on 
the  continuation  of  the  prograim,  and  won. 
The  need  to  cooperate  In  constructive  ven- 
tures with  people  In  developing  areas  has 
never  been  greater.  As  Sargent  Shrlver  has 
observed:  "There  Is  a  world  election  now 
underway  on  every  continent.  The  'voting' 
takes  place  outside  the  election  booths.  The 
returns'  are  measured  In  terms  of  people 
fed.  Jobs  found,  schools  built,  children  edu- 
cated, bodies  cured,  and  economies  growing  " 

We  have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  help, 
but  also  to  reaJBrm  our  own  fundamental 
commitment  to  a  Just  and  free  society.  We 
must  determine  whether  we  will  meet  the 
challenge.  And  we  will  be  judged  by  the 
weapons  we  choose  to  employ  la  dealing  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  we  shall  be 
Judged  harshly  If  we  do  not  promote  to  the 
fullest  our  strongest  weapon  for  peace  and 
Justice;  the  cultural  aspect  of  our  forelen 
policy  which  reflects  those  features  that  have 
made  America  unparalleled  In  history. 
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THE  VIETNAMESE  PEOPLE  CON- 
TINUE TO  STAND  FAST 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  targets  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  leaders  when  they  sent  their 
troops  on  a  rampage  of  terror  last  week 
was,  obviously,  the  ordinarj-  people  of 
South  Vietnam 

Tlirough  their  swift  and  murderous  at- 
tacks, they  hoped  to  shock  the  mass  oi 
South  Vietnam's  population  into  believ- 
ing that  they  were  militarily  Invincible — 
tliat  they  would  be  the  ultimate  victors 
Tliey  expected  the  populace  to  rise  up 
and  join  them  in  their  attempt  to  bring 
down  the  legitimate  government,  and  to 
turn  on  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  and  our  own  fighting  men. 

Tlie  people  of  South  Vietnam  were  in- 
deed shocked  and  confused  by  the  at- 
tacks. But  they  angrily  rejected  the  Com- 
munist attempts  to  arouse  them  into  a 
general  uprising.  It  was  the  ordlnarj-  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  who  bore  the  bnmt 
of  battle  Thousands  of  them — men. 
women,  and  children — were  killed  or 
wounded,  tens  of  thousands  were  made 
homeless,  all  as  a  result  of  the  Commu- 
nist actions. 

And  there  was  the  added  factor  of  in- 
dignation that  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  violated  their 
own  announced  truce — that  they  used 
the  Tet  holiday  as  a  cover  to  bring  death 
and  destruction  when  there  should  have 
been  gaiety  and  feasting. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  long  the 
normal  lives  of  the  urban  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will  be  disrupted.  But  one  thine 
Is  certain:  the  Communists  will  come  to 
realize  that  they  blundered — that  they 
succeeded  only  in  turning  the  bulk  of  the 
people  against  them. 

Mr.  President  the  Innocent  people  ol 
South  Vietnam  were  not  the  only  target.^ 
of  the  Communists.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  also  figured  prominently  in 


the  minds  of  the  men  who  planned  and 
executed  the  sudden,  murderous  attacks. 

They  hoped  that  their  dramatic  as- 
saults on  our  Embassy  and  other  Amer- 
ican Installations  would  stun  the  Amer- 
ican people — would  anger  or  dishearten 
us  and  cause  widespread  demand  that  we 
bring  the  war  to  an  end — even  if  It 
mesuit  abandoning  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

But  just  as  the  Communist  leaders 
tailed  In  their  attempt  to  sway  or  in- 
timidate the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  so 
too  have  they  failed  to  influence  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
.\merlcan  people  now  recognize  the  utter 
mthlessness  of  the  Communists;  I  be- 
lieve that  they  realize  that  we  as  a  nation 
must  remain  calm  and  must — more  than 
ever  before — support  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam — those  men  who  gave  such  a 
.superb  accounting  of  themselves  in  the 
t-'reatest  crisis  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  history  of  these  days  is  writ- 
ten, it  will  show  that  the  Commmilsts 
committed  a  decisive  error — that  they 
failed  in  their  objective  to  make  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  American  public.  His- 
tory will  .show  that  instead  they  suc- 
ceeded only  In  stiffening  the  resolve  of 
both  peoples  to  see  the  struggle  through 
to  an  honorable  end. 


VIETCONG  OFFENSIVE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  now  launched 
on  their  "go  for  broke"  offensive  In 
Southeast  Asia,  do  not  have  much  of 
a  record  for  lasting  military  successes. 
Still,  they  are  sure,  a  political  solution 
to  the  war  can  be  forced,  and  in  that 
.-solution  they  see  the  opportunity  for 
eventually  achieving  a  political  victory — 
control  over  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

This  strategy,  Mr.  President,  as  all 
our  intelligence  would  indicate,  is  predi- 
cated on  the  belief  that  Americans  are 
deadlocked  and  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  in  this  country  that  we  should 
get  out  of  Vietnam.  It  is  that  feeling  on 
which  our  enemy  banks.  In  a  column 
printed  in  Wednesday's  Evening  Star. 
Richard  Wilson  observes  that  the  cal- 
culations of  North  Vietnam's  military 
chief.  General  Glap.  may  not  prove 
wrong  if,  'at  this  very  critical  time,  the 
voices  of  despair  prevail." 

As  President  Johnson  said  to  us  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address,  and  again 
In  closing  his  message  to  us  today: 

It  Is  not  America's  resources  that  are 
being  tested,  but  her  will. 

Mr.  President,  our  will  must  be  firm 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  surrender 
politically  what  General  Giap  and  his 
forces  cannot  wrest  by  military  action. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
.son's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  Stnik  It  Can  Force  a  Politicai. 

SoLunoK 

I  By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  Viet  Cong  pedagogy  school  teacher  sat 
scribbling  In  his  diary  last  fall  the  doubts 
which  plagued  him  about  the  indoctrination 


of  his  superiors  on  Uncle  Ho's  order  for  the 
coming  general  offensive  and  uprising. 

Propaganda  discourse  in  the  Communist 
forces  Is  endless.  It  goes  on  night  and  day  In 
barracks,  bivouac  and  jungle.  The  Viet  Cong 
teacher's  superiors  named  Dong  and  Mlnh 
had  returned  from  attending  a  military  re- 
orientation course  to  the  school  located  along 
the  coast  In  Quang  Ngal  province  with  the 
latest  word  on  how  a  "blitzkrieg"  offensive 
ordered  by  North  Vietnam  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  would  soon  end  the  war.  "We  gain." 
wrote  the  Viet  Cong  schoolteacher  In  his 
diary,  "but  are  not  victorious  and  the  U.S. 
forces  lose  but  are  not  defeated. 

The  schoolteacher  remained  skeptical.  He 
told  his  diary  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
United  States  Is  at  all  a  "paper  tiger"  as  Mao 
Tse-tung  said,  and  suspected  that  once  more 
the  Viet  Cong  leaders  had  miscalculated  as 
in  1950  and  In  1964. 

This  schoolteacher's  diary  is  one  of  many 
thousands  of  Communist  documents  and 
papers  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
American  Intelligence.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  documents  reveal  a  general  pattern  of 
indoctrination  for  the  general  uprising  and 
offensive  which  Is  now  taking  place 

It  Is  as  If  all  were  preordained  The  up- 
rising and  general  offensive  would  achieve  a 
decisive  victory  In  the  winter-spring  offensive. 
One  political  cadre  was  Informed  Its  members 
could  expect  to  return  to  their  homes  on 
August  5,  1968,  or  possibly  earlier.  The  basis 
for  the  preordination  was  simple.  The  United 
States  Is  losing  the  war.  President  Johnson 
is  confused  and  demoralized.  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  had  ordered  an  end  to  the 
bombings. 

Americans  are  deadlocked  and  unable  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  war.  An  offensive  and 
uprising  would  finish  them  off  and  President 
Johnson  would  sue  for  negotiations  to  create 
a  coalition  government  which  the  Viet  Cong 
would  control. 

A  caution  was  entered  by  a  Viet  Cong 
political  officer  of  a  mortar  company  of  the 
22nd  Regiment,  3rd  North  Vietnam  Army 
Division:  "Tell  our  brothers  not  to  say  that 
this  order  comes  from  the  party  and  Uncle 
I  Ho  Chi  Mlnh)  but  to  say  that  It  comes  from 
the  Liberation  Front."  It  would  not  do  to 
supply  documentary  proof  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
was  issuing  orders  to  the  Viet  Cong.  No,  In- 
deed. The  Viet  Cong  is  supposed  to  be  an 
indigenous  revolutionary  political  party  fight- 
ing a  civil  war,  and  accepting  help  but  not 
orders  from  Hanoi. 

Prom  Hanoi,  nevertheless,  the  orders  came 
from  Uncle  Ho  and  the  strategj'  to  carry 
them  out  bore  the  Indelible  mark  of  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Glap,  North  Vietnamese  defense  min- 
ister and  victor  over  the  French  In  the  battle 
of  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

The  whole  jxattern  of  the  many  thousands 
of  capttired  documents  is  too  convincing  to 
be  Ignored.  ITie  repeatedly  stated  objective  is 
political.  The  theme  Is  often  repeated  that 
nUlltary  victory  may  not  be  complete.  Nor, 
!n  Its  initial  stages,  may  the  political  victory 
be  realized  fully.  A  new  president  of  South 
Vietnam  may  not,  in  the  first  instance,  come 
from  the  revolutionary  forces,  but  the  core 
elements  of  the  government  will  be  from 
those  forces. 

All  the  vast  mass  of  this  intelligence  ma- 
terial points  toward  the  conclusion  that  the 
war.  so  far  as  North  Vietnam  is  concerned. 
is  being  brought  to  decisive  finality  as  a 
major  political  maneuver,  related  to  the 
American  presidential  election. 

Thus  far  General  Glap  cannot  claim  too 
many  victories.  He  has  lost  the  big  unit  en- 
gagements. His  early  attack  on  the  base  of 
Con  llilen  did  not  achieve  Its  objective.  At- 
tacks at  Loc  Ninh  and  Dak  To  were  failures. 
Now  the  countrywide  assault  on  the  cities  has 
cost  General  Glap  15.000  to  20.000  men  v,-ith- 
out  achieving  any  stated  objectives  except, 
for  the  time  being,  the  citadel  at  Hue  and  an 
uncomfortable  amount  of  civilian  disloca- 
tion In  Saigon  and  elsewhere. 


It  is  on  the  political  front  where  General 
Giap's  progress  is  the  most  ominous,  not 
solely  in  Vietnam,  but  In  the  United  States. 
This  series  of  attacks  Is  interpreted  among 
those  who  oppose  the  war  as  an  illustration 
that  we  can  never  expect  to  control  South 
V'letnam,  either  through  our  own  forces  or 
those  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  That  being 
the  case  we  had  better  begin  to  get  out,  it  is 
argued. 

If  this  delayed  reaction  to  President  John- 
son's claim  that  the  cities"  attack  was  a 
complete  failure  continues.  General  Giap  will 
have  won  a  greater  victory  than  he  Is  likely 
to  win  in  the  coming  engagenvent  at  Khe 
Sanh.  Glap  may  know  more  about  us  than  we 
know  about  ourselves,  or  as  one  Viet  Cong 
wrote  In  his  notebook.  'No  one  tindcrstand.s 
the  Americans  better  than  we  do." 

Their  calculations  may  not  prove  to  be 
wrong  If,  at  this  very  critical  time  the  voices 
of  despair  prevail. 


MODEL    CITIES— A    TOP    PRIORITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Impressive  accomplishments  of 
the  89th  Congress  was  the  enactment 
of  the  model  cities  program.  This  pro- 
gram now  has  been  fimded  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Uiban  Devel- 
opment has  selected  63  cities  for  initial 
participation  In  the  program.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  program  will  be  the  key- 
stone of  all  of  our  future  urban  efforts. 

Model  cities  Is  a  change  from  our  pres- 
ent policy  of  aiding  specific  projects;  in- 
stead, it  permits  the  community  to  Iden- 
tify the  needs  of  one  of  its  low  income 
neighborhoods  and  then  develop  a  con- 
certed .set  of  programs  to  solve  these 
ijroblems.  Thus,  the  community  must  ex- 
amine and  determine  the  total  needs  of 
the  neighborhood  and  its  citizens,  it  must 
.set  priorities  for  action,  and  it  must  plan 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  ills  of  the 
neighborhood.  If  carried  out  properly, 
this  approach  will  avoid  the  haphazard 
method  of  responding  to  immediate  prob- 
blems  that  have  been  manifest  in  many 
of  our  communities. 

In  addition,  the  program  provides 
funds  which  can  be  used  by  the  city  to 
implement  locally  conceived  programs 
where  there  is  no  appropriate  Federal 
program  available.  Thus,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  new  ap- 
l^roaches  to  solve  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty, hard-core  unemployment,  inade- 
quate housing,  substandard  education, 
and  the  rest  of  the  conditions  associated 
with  our  deterioratmg  neighborhoods 
and  slums.  This  means  that  our  cities 
will  have  the  money  to  become  true  in- 
cubators of  new  ideas  and  programs.  Fi- 
nally, the  model  cities  program  requires 
a  high  degree  of  citizen  participation. 
This  means  that  the  neighborhood  resi- 
dents will  plan  what  is  to  occur  within 
the  neighborhood  as  opposed  to  reading 
about  it  in  a  newspaper.  Thus,  the  prior- 
ities for  the  neighborhood  will  be  estab- 
lished by  its  residents  and  not  by  bureau- 
crats who  live  in  some  other  section  of 
the  city. 

Recently,  I  was  In  Minnesota  and 
toured  the  Duluth  model  city  neighbor- 
hood and  talked  with  officials  there.  I 
was  amazed  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
commitment  of  these  officials.  The  selec- 
tion of  Duluth  as  a  model  city  has  made 
a  difference  to  the  community.  Duluth  is 
completely  dedicaiod  to  making  the 
model  city  tffort  a  succesi'.  The  same  is 
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true  In  Minneapolis  rjie  i:)t,nf  r  model  citv 
In  Minnesota,  and  I  assume  :hat  the  same 
as  tnie  In  everv  one  of  the  other  61 
model  cities  In  this  conntn-. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  mlsglvinKs 
about  the  model  city  program  In  the  90th 
Conifress  Initially,  the  President  re- 
quested $662  million  for  the  program 
which  would  have  allowed  the  Govern- 
ment to  commit  Itself  to  full  funding  of 
comnuinlty  projects  However  tiin  mood 
of  Congress  was  one  of  caution  last  year 
and  the  final  figure  approved  was  only 
$312  million.  This  was  a  disappointment 
to  those  of  MS  who  are  champions  of  this 
new  approach. 

However,  the  President  has  asked  for 
the  full  authorization  of  $1  billion  this 
year  This  full  amount  needs  t.<)  h"  appro- 
priated if  we  are  to  Insure  the  success 
of  this  program  and  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  this  new  approach  If  we 
delay,  if  we  are  hesitant,  if  we  retreat 
from  our  commitment,  then  the  com- 
munities and  the  neighborhood  residents 
will  lo.=;e  the  enthusiasm  and  the  drive 
they  notp  have.  If  we  fall  to  meet  our  re- 
sponslbflities  along  these  lines,  we  are 
threatening  the  program,  threatening 
Innovations,  and  moving  nowhere  In  our 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  urban  crisis  I 
congratulate  the  President  for  his  wise 
decision  to  establish  priorities  In  his 
budget  message  In  giving  top  considera- 
tion to  the  model  cities  program.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  follow  the  President's 
example  as  It  tries  to  establish  priorities 
and  give  full  funding  to  this  valuable 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  President's 
budget  dealing  with  the  model  city  pro- 
gram be  placed  In  the  Record.  This  mes- 
sage points  out  that  the  model  city  pro- 
gram IS  already  operating  In  63  cities 
and  involves  3.7  million  people.  Further, 
approximately  70  more  cities  w^lll  be 
added  this  year. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  item, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Model  Ctties — Slxty-tluee  cUles  have 
'.( uncled  de';i!!ecl  planning  of  'heir  prcigrRms 
to  upgraiie  'he  phy.-ilcal  and  social  fabric  ul 
laree  bUt'hted  areas  These  plaits  will  tlemon- 
>rr;ite  'hat  the  lnterrel.it«d  problems  facing 
the  people  >>f  our  cities  oan  be  attacked,  mold- 
ing into  a  unitied  pro|?ran\  'he  many  dUerse 
erTorts  to  Inipr  ive  suoh  services  us  education, 
sfelll  training  and  employment,  health,  wel- 
fare, recreation,  and  physical  development 
Some  of  these  plans  sire  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted late  in  1968.  and  the  remainder  in 
early  1969  The  tlrst  63  cities  will  then  begin 
their  action  proijrams  with  the  aid  of  supple- 
mentary tfTiints  :u  help  cover  costs  iiut  met 
by  other  Federal  aids  These  action  programs 
win  help  rejuvenate  6i  blighted  .ireas  con- 
taining 3  7  million  people. 

Approxima'ely  70  more  cities  are  expected 
to  start  preliminary  planning  for  model  cities 
programs  in  lata  spring,  1968;  some  will  be 
able  to  start  their  action  progranis  before  the 
end  of   1969 

The  buUi^et  provides  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
'!iority  of  8600  million  for  supplementary 
grants,  which  together  with  >200  nalUon  ap- 
propriated izi  1968  will  allow  grant  commit- 
ments of  8700  nilUlou  over  the  2-year  period, 
I:;  addition.  JoOO  mllUau  will  be  available 
from  the  urban  renewal  program  Total  ex- 
pendittirea  in  model  cities  in  1969  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  8250  million,  compared  tJ 
only  S2d  mllUoa  in  19dd 


NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  3  years  ago. 
Congress  enacted  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  At  that  time,  there  was  much 
discussion  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
program.  There  was  a  fear  of  Federal 
control  and  al.so  a  deep  concern  that  such 
Federal  involvement  in  the  arts  would 
bring  about  a  dilution  in  the  quality. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  6, 
1968,  contains  an  editorial  about  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities It  .-.peaks  of  the  .^ucce.s.sful  op- 
er.ition  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  .Alts,  Tho.ie  who  feared  Government 
control  have  seen  their  fears  come  to 
naught. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 

There  belnsi  no  obtection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Natio.val  Arts  Poundatio.v 

P'lblic,  as  opposed  to  private,  subsidy  of 
the  arts  Is  something  new  in  this  country, 
•>r  It  least  overt  subsidy  is  For  some  consid- 
erable time  the  arts  have  enjoved  foundation 
support.  Itself  an  oblique  public  subsidy,  and 
patrons  of  the  arts  have  for  long  enjoyed  cer- 
tain tax  concessions  that  In  themselves  rep- 
resented an  indirect  contribution  to  the  arts 
irom  the  economy's  public  sector 

When  :n  1965  the  National  Foundation  'jf 
-\rt8  and  Humanities  wis  fovinded,  its  birth 
wa.s  accompanied  by  a  ^reat  deal  of  goodwill, 
"out  also  a  certain  healthy  skepticism  This, 
;iiter  all,  wa,s  not  the  .American  way  of  fl. 
nancing  the  arts  ;ind  this  new  Oovernment 
body  had  to  prove  itself  m  a  number  of  .i.-eas 
First,  was  U  efflclenf  Did  It  know  where  to 
pass  the  buck  where  it  was  most  needed? 
Second,  was  it  imp.irtlal?  In  Europe,  the  con- 
c  ept  of  a  nonpolitlcal  but  government- 
nnanced  agencv  is  more  easl'.y  accepted  than 
Ul  the  United  States 

T"ae  foundation  has  set  a  record  of  which 
it  can  be  proud.  Born  part  of  despair  and 
disbelief,  it  has  established  for  Itself  in  the 
world  of  the  arts  a  reputation  not  only  for 
fair  dealing  but  also  for  perceptUeness.  The 
foundation  also  has  proved  itself  extremely 
rtexible  m  itii  operations,  recognizing  that 
.ixts  subsidies  :n  the  United  States  cannot  be 
slavishly  based  on  European  models,  but 
must  meet  .\merlcan  needs. 

After  three  years  of  trial  the  foundation  Is 
awaiting  House  debate  on  renewal  of  Ite  life 
for  the  next  two  year.s.  The  United  States 
now  gives  less  Crovernment  supptirt  to  the 
arts  than  any  other  civilized  country  !n  the 
Western  world  In  view  of  the  need  to  restrict 
spending  in  every  sector,  should  Congress 
cut  back^  It  is  not  without  relevance  that 
devaluated  Britain  in  her  hour  of  greatest  ti- 
isanclal  stringency,  has  Just  promised  not 
less,  but  more,  for  the  .irts 


SLTPORT    FOR    THE     PRESIDENT'S 
WAR  ON  CRIME 

Mr  CL-^RK.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent s  crime  proposals  deserve  thought- 
ful consideration  and  early  action  by 
Congress. 

The  Safe  Streets  Act  proposed  by  the 
President  in  the  last  .session,  and  re- 
empha&ized  m  liis  current  message  on 
cnme.  would  improve  police  training,  up- 
grade the  qualifications  of  police  ofiQcers. 
provide  better  and  more  modem  equip- 
ment t«  fight  crime  with  the  best  scl- 
entiilc  and  technological  techniques 
available. 


The  proixKsed  Federal  firearms  leg- 
islation would  help  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  other  irresponsi- 
ble people.  It  would  regulate  the  inter- 
.state  flow  of  guns  .so  that  the  States 
could  effectivelv  control  the  .sale  and 
[x>sse.sslon  of  guns  within  their  own 
borders. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  a 
frontal  attack  on  ortrflnized  crime  in  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  coordinating  the  use  of  task  forces 
to  ?o  into  cities  where  organized  crim- 
inal syndicates  are  operating,  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  initiate  pros- 
ecutions. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  to  stand 
up  and  take  effective  action  agulnst 
crime.  I  hope  Congress  will  act  promptly 
to  back  up  the  President  on  these  pro- 
posals. I  fully  support  the  President  on 
each  of  them. 


NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT 
CLAIMS  ARE  UNTRUE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  talk,  loose  talk,  about  an  American 
credibility  gap  with  regard  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  if  there  is  such  a  gap  In 
our  own  Government,  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  the  chasm  which  divides  the  propa- 
'^anda  of  our  adversary  from  the  truth  is 
much  wider,  much  deeper. 

The  lead  editorial  in  Wednesday's  Eve- 
ning Star  makes  this  point,  and  makes 
It  well.  It  shows  how  the  NLF's  claims 
for  Its  Tet  offensive  already  are  proven 
untrue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
.-ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VC  Credibility 

The  gamut  of  reaction  to  the  Viet  Oong's 
Tet  offensive  on  the  free  side  of  the  Ideologi- 
cal fence  has  ranged  from  the  administra- 
tion's assurance  that  all  is  well  to  the  critics 
assertion  that  all  has  been  lost.  It  is  inter- 
esting— and  soniewhat'  comforting — to  note 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  is  having 
.■-ome  difficulty  itself  coming  up  with  a  con- 
sistent assessment  of  just  what  the  "go-for- 
broke  "  push  of  the  past  week  accomplished. 

Dang  Quang  Mmh,  who  represents  the  NLF 
in  Moscow,  has  no  doubts— or  so  it  would 
seem.  He  told  a  news  conference  that  the  of- 
fensive was  .\n  unqualified  success;  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  is  "paralyzed  and 
falling  apart;"  that  thousands  of  Russians 
and  Americans  are  volunteering  to  Join  the 
Communist  cause,  but  are  no  longer  needed. 
The  battle,  he  indicated.  Is  as  good  as  over, 
and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Saigon 
government  is  in  sight. 

Unfortunately  for  Dang,  the  Viet  Cong 
back  home  were  digging  a  credibility  gap  for 
him  even  as  he  spoke.  While  he  was  enter- 
taining the  press  in  Moscow  with  his  an- 
nouncement that  no  outside  help  was  needed, 
the  Viet  Cong  through  Hanoi  radio  were 
broadcasting  urgent  appeals  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  stage  armed  uprisings  against 
their  government.  These  appeals — which,  it 
seems,  fell  on  unreceptive  ears — hardly 
square  with  Dang's  display  of  his  "No  Help 
Wanted"  sign. 

Wt  strongly  suspect  that,  when  the  dust 
has  finally  settled  and  the  picture  Is  clari- 
fied, the  final  assessment  will  wind  up  con- 
siderably closer  to  the  administrations 
claims  than  to  the  NLF's.  The  Viet  Cong  have 
scored  some  startling,  even  shocking,  suc- 
cesses, and  there  may  be  more  to  come. 

But  when  the  oflenslve  is  over,  chances  are 
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that  a  Saigon  government  will  still  exist, 
the  American  forces  will  still  be  present,  and 
that  no  major  city  or  provincial  capital  will 
be  In  Viet  Cong  hands.  The  enemy  will  be 
be  back  where  they  started — and  will  have 
paid  a  learful  price  for  a  fleeting  and  highly 
qualified  triumph. 


THE  CORNER  DRUGSTORE  AND 
THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  art 
told  there  Is  a  season  for  everything — 
"a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to 
speak." 

One  is  reminded  of  this  as  a  result 
of  the  bureaucratic  musings  which  were 
attributed  not  long  ago  to  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

According  to  newspaper  reports.  Dr. 
Goddard  undertook  rather  casually  to 
consign  to  oblivion  one  of  our  cherished 
institutions,  and  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  corner  drugstore  should  be  closed 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion's 53,000  retail  drugstores,  which  are 
patronized  daily  by  an  estimated  15  mil- 
lion Americans,  desen'e  a  little  more 
consideration  than  that.  The  corner 
drugstore  has  been  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  for  quite  a  little  while. 

In  many  small  towns  and  villages 
across  the  country,  the  drugstore  dis- 
penses more  than  drugs  and  vitamins. 
It  is  a  common  meeting  place,  often  the 
social  center  and  sometimes  a  political 
foi'Tjm. 

So,  it  is  not  sui-prising  that  quite  a 
lew  Americans  have  taken  strone  excep- 
tion to  Dr.  Goddard's  remarks.  They 
have  made  their  feelings  known,  and 
their  resentment  has  been  registered  in 
high  places  here  in  Washington, 

It  Is  not  exactly  surprising  either  that 
some  of  Dr.  Goddard's  .■superiors,  and 
Dr.  Goddard  himself,  quickly  decided 
that  such  remarks  were  not  in  good 
season — especially  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year. 

Indeed,  the  frantic  "backing  and  fill- 
ing" which  followed  on  the  heels  of  Dr. 
Goddard's  statement  provides  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  why  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  credibility  gap,  and  how  it 
has  been  widened  by  a  new  excavation. 

Last  December,  Dr.  Goddard  spoke 
before  the  .American  Association  for  the 
-Advancement  of  Science  in  New  York 
City.  He  also  met  informally  with  the 
press,  and  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  31 : 

Dr.  Goddard  ,  .  urged  t'.^.e  d:spen£lng  of 
more  drugs  by  more  people  who  were  ex- 
pert ;n  the  effects  of  jiharmaceuticals. 

I  would  say  that  the  corner  drugstore 
•hould  oe  closed  down,  although  I  know 
•h.it  is  a  radical  .statement,  he  said. 

He  advocated,  instead,  that  drugs  be  dis- 
pensed In  medical  centers  and  even  !n  doc- 
tors' offices. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
December  30,  William  Hines.  one  of  the 
most  respected  science  writers  in  the 
country,  wrote: 

The  topic  of  Goddard's  prepared  speech  to 
•he  AAAS  was  "Safety  and  Efficacy  In  the 
Environment."  but  in  his  talk  with  reporters 
he  '.vent  far  beyond  the  language  and  scope 
of  his  text. 


Among  his  Impromptu  remarks  was  .-. 
statement  "the  corner  drugstore  .should  be 
closed  down."  He  amplified  this  by  •■-aylng 
that  much  of  the  dispensing  of  medicines 
should,  and  In  the  future  probably  will,  be 
done  in  the  doctor's  office. 

Thereafter,  on  January  3,  1968,  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druegists 
issued  a  special  bulletin  calling  for  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Goddard. 

The  next  day.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  talked  by  telephone  with  Wilbur 
B.  Simmons,  executive  secretary  of  the 
druggist  association.  Mr.  Cohen  followed 
up  this  conversation  with  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Simmons  which  read  in  part: 

This  will  confirm  my  telephone  c  onversa- 
tlon  witli  you  in  which  I  i-tated  unequivo- 
cally that  neither  the  Department  nor  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  favor  nr  en- 
dorse any  proposal  for  closing  down  drug- 
stores now  or  In  the  future. 

But  what  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Goddard 
himself?  My  office  undertook  to  explore 
this  matter  with  Dr.  Goddard,  On  Janu- 
ary 15,  we  received  from  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Pumplan,  Director  of  FDA's  Office  of 
Legislative  and  Governmental  Services, 
written  communication  containing  this 
statement : 

Dr.  Goddard  does  not  favor  or  endu'-^e  any 
proposal  for  closing  down  neighborhood 
pharmacies. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  comes  down 
to  Is  one  of  the  most  abrupt  180-degree 
turns  in  political  navigation.  But  such 
turnabouts — such  verbal  gymnastics — 
have  become,  unfortunately,  a  familiar 
trademark  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  focus  upon  another 
quote  from  Dr.  Goddard's  address  in 
New  York.  He  said: 

I  am  not  a  participating  pharmacist,  nor 
have  I  actively  practiced  medicine — treated 
patients — In  many  years.  And  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  match  pharmacological  expertise 
with  those  speakers  who  have  come  before 
and  who  will  come  later.  ...  I  am  here  today 
not  to  match  data  with  my  colleagues,  but 
rather  to  match  Ideas  and  concepts  and  con- 
cerns. And  If  they  outwit  me,  I  would  be 
delighted. 

In  view  of  the  outcries  over  his  re- 
marks, it  appears  that  Dr.  Goddard  may 
have  succeeded  in  outwitting  himself. 

No  Member  of  this  body  is  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  role  of  the  neighborhood 
drugstore  in  American  life  than  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Humphrey 
grew  up  in  South  Dakota  in  a  family 
drugstore  business  and  became  a  grad- 
uate pharmacist. 

Like  the  Vice  President,  I  am  an  old 
drugstore  clerk  myself.  Before  attending 
college,  I  worked  many  years  in  a  small 
pharmacy,  as  many  others  have  done. 

I  might  add  that  Miss  Michigan  of  a 
few  years  ago,  the  former  Nancy  Ann 
Fleming,  worked  after  school  hours  in  a 
corner  drugstore  in  Montague — popula- 
tion 2,366 — before  going  on  to  Atlantic 
City  where  she  was  crowned  Miss  Amer- 
ica In  1»60. 

Our  corner  drugstores  and  our  inde- 
pendent druggists  need  no  defense  from 
me  or  from  anyone  else.  Over  the  years 
they  have  demonstrated  they  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  it  may  be 


somewhat  reassuring  for  them,  and  for 
all  of  lis,  that — based  on  the  latest  official 
statements — the  comer  drugstore  is  not 
marked  for  extinction,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

NATION'S  GREATEST  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM— CRIME 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  announced  an  impres- 
.sive  program  to  meet  the  nation's  f-'reat- 
est  domestic  problem — crime.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  shall 
be  actively  involved  in  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation  he  has  proposed. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President's  message  stresses  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  for  the  education 
and  training  of  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  for  the  development  of 
modern  communications  and  crime  fight- 
ing equipment  for  all  law  enforcement 
agencies.  These  proposals  incorporate  the 
essential  features  of  S.  824.  the  Local 
Law  Officer's  Education  and  Equipment 
Act,  which  I  introduced  for  myself  and 
13  other  Senators  last  February'.  In  his 
message  today,  the  President  has  .■specif- 
ically called  for  a  program  of  fellow- 
ships, student  loans  and  tuition  aid  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  key  provision  of  S.  824. 

I  applaud  also  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  strengthening  our  gam- 
bling control  laws.  Such  legislation  Is 
particularly  important  today  to  fill  gaps 
in  present  law  established  under  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Mar- 
chetti  and  Grosso  cases. 

The  President  also  places  proper  em- 
phasis on  leg'lslatlon  to  rehabilitate  alco- 
holics. Last  May  I  introduced  S.  1740  to 
create  a  model  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholi-sm  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  the 
President  did,  that  we  cannot  control 
crime  without  controlling  the  random 
and  wantoii  distribution  of  auns.  I  will 
continue  to  give  fullest  support  to  pend- 
ing gun  control  legislation. 


LABOR    DISPUTES— THE    PUBLIC 
CONTINUES  TO  SUFFER 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1966  a  Brooklyn  shoemaker  expressed  the 
feeling  of  frustration  and  ancer  .shared 
by  so  many  of  our  lellow  countrvmen 
when  he  said.  "Whenever  we  liave  a 
strike,  it  .'^eems  like  neither  side  wins, 
and  the  iJUblic  always  comes  out  ol  it 
the  worst  of  all."  Thi.s  was  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  time  that  such  senti- 
ments have  been  voiced  by  the  public, 
over  our  present  system  of  dealing  with 
labor-management  disputes. 

We  have  barely  begun  the  New  Year 
and  already  our  cities,  industries,  and 
transportation  facilities  have  been 
plagued  by  strikes. 

New  York  City  has,  since  January  1, 
suffered  a  cab  strike,  and  a  walkout  by 
parking  lot  employees,  both  of  '.vhich 
wreaked  havoc  on  transportation  and 
caused  hardship  and  loss  of  income  In 
every  segment  of  the  public. 

Presently,  the  people  of  New  York  are 
faced  with  a  sir'ke  by  the  city's  sanita- 
tion workers.  Tlie   .ir.ion   has  defied  a 
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back-to-'.vork  order  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  is  contlnulni?  the  strike  as 
10,000  tons  of  garbage  pile  up  daily  on 
city  streets 

A  strike  such  as  this,  which  affects  a 
vital  municipal  service,  not  only  causes 
inconvenience  but  represents  a  hazard 
to  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  the 
city's  inhabitants 

These  strikes  by  municipal  employees 
have  become  more  frequent  and  of  longer 
duration  in  the  past  several  years  When 
they  involve  firemen,  sanitation  workers, 
or  nurses  and  doctors  at  public  hospitals, 
they  represent  a  clear  danger  to  public 
safety,  health,  and  welfare. 

In  the  field  of  education,  strikes  by 
teachers  and  other  school  system  em- 
ployees are  becoming  more  commonplace 
The  current  teachers  strike  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md  .  presents  a  good 
example  of  the  lack  of  solutions  to  these 
problems  With  a  court  injunction  hang- 
ing over  them,  the  striking  teachers  have 
rejected  wage  and  benefit  offers  and  are 
continuing  the  walkout 

These  strikes  are.  of  course,  local  in 
scope  and  must  be  .settled  through  local 
action  I  mention  them  only  m  passing 
to  point  out  that  the  shoemaker  from 
BriH^klNTi  wa-s.  and  still  is.  correct  in 
his  statement  that  in  a  strike  the  big 
loser  IS  the  public 

These  examples  of  local  strikes  bring 
home  the  realities  of  just  how  much  the 
public  does  suffer  in  a  labor  dispute.  On 
a  small  scale  the  hardship,  suffering,  and 
danger  to  general  welfare  is  more  easily 
.-.een.  On  the  national  level,  however,  a 
protracted  labor  dispute  is  far  more 
damaging,  costly-,  and  dangerous  to  the 
country-  as  a  whole,  although  not  always 
as  immediately  evident 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  work 
stoppage  m  the  copper  industrj'  since 
July  15  of  last  year  During  this  period 
the  country  has  suffered  a  loss  of  $80 
million  In  Federal  taxes  and  a  balance- 
of-paymenu  loss  of  S280  million. 

This  resulted  from  an  increase  of  cop- 
per imports  of  $180  million  and  a  decline 
m  copper  exports  of  $100  million.  This 
strike  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  tr>'- 
liig  desperately  to  correct  the  balance- 
i:-payments  deficit 

Meanwhile,  General  Motors,  recover- 
ing :rom  recent  foundry  strikes  that 
idled  '.34,000  workers,  is  reportedly  fac- 
ing another  walkout  at  four  plants  in 
Flint,  Mich.  A  work  stoppage  in  a  major 
mdustn.'  such  as  this  could  severely 
damage  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

In  yet  another  area,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have  halted  production  at  sev- 
eral soft  coal  mines  in  Penns>ivania  and 
Ohio  in  a  recent  attempt  to  unionize 
rhese  mines. 

And  now,  most  recently,  we  are  faced 
with  another  railroad  strike,  affecting 
not  only  my  State,  but  large  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men has  <hut  down  the  12-State  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Its  subsidiary  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific. Also  involved  Is  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  Railroad. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  covers  the  en- 
tire Midwest  from  Chlceigo  south  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  Seaboard  Coast 


Line    the   entire   east   coast   area   from 
Miami  to  New  York  City 

A  prolonged  strike  of  the  Seaboard 
line  will  have  disastrous  effects  on  the 
citrus  industi-y  as  well  as  the  tourist 
trade  m  my  own  State  of  Florida. 

But  of  even  greater  concern  is  the 
fact  that  these  rail  lines  are  an  impor- 
tant link  m  the  lines  of  supply  to  our 
forces  in  Vietnam  One  late  or  missed 
shipment  of  munitions  or  materials  to 
our  troops  m  Vietnairt  could  have  tragic 
consequences  for  our  fighting  men 

The  dispute  between  the  union  and  the 
stiuck  lailroads  centers  on  an  old  issue 
which  maixv-  of  us  had  hoped  was  set- 
tled—the size  of  train  crews. 

The  dispute  over  so-called  feather- 
bedding  lias  a  long  history,  beglniiing  in 
1959.  when  ^everal  major  railroads  an- 
noiuiced  that  they  were  eliminating  cer- 
tain jobs  Presidential  action,  commis- 
.Nions,  .irbitration.  llth-hour  legislation, 
and  court  battles  followed. 

Since  then,  however,  an  appellate 
court  order  has  freed  the  union  to  bar- 
t^am  with  eight  railroads  individually, 
based  on  the  fact  ihat  they  have  fol- 
lowed all  of  the  steps  it>quired  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  in  ilielr  continuing 
dispute. 

However,  the  very  fact  that  this  sin^,'!-? 
dispute  has  continued  tu  j.'laciue  our  Na- 
tion's :ail  industry  for  nearly  10  years 
points  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  ItCfi  and  the  .uitiqulty  oi 
our  strike-settling  machinery  in  general. 

In  the  early  days  of  labor,  the  strike 
was  a  nece.ssary  and  effective  weapon  to 
counter  the  strength  of  big  business  and 
industry 

A  refusal  to  work  was  the  only  way  a 
union  could  brins;  economic  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  employer.  The  employer 
could,  of  course.  as.sert  his  right  to  close 
up  .shop,  lock  his  workers  out.  or  simply 
dismiss  them  for  union  activity. 

We  have  come  a  ling  way  .since  those 
early  days.  Governmental  action  has 
strengthend  the  unions  to  a  point  where 
they  are  now  able  to  bar^'ain  on  an  equal 
footing'  with  iiiant  eorporatlons. 

Tlius  we  increasingly  find  the  L:lants 
.)f  labor  and  inciustry  locked  like  titans 
in  battles  which  nurt  only  the  bystanders. 

When  we  were  primarily  an  agrarian 
.society,  the  town  meeting  type  of  de- 
mocracy sufficed  in  settling  most  labor 
disputes 

But  in  today  s  tx;onomic  and  social 
complexity,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate 
.such  dislocations. 

The  time  has  come  to  try  a  new  bal- 
ance between  public  and  private  rights 
There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  work 
.NtoppattP  in  the  Nation's  transportation 
industries,  defense  plants,  and  other  In- 
'iustries  affectum  the  public,  cause  irrep- 
arable damage  and  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

TTie  impact  of  these  strikes  on  the 
general  public  has  been  one  of  .severe 
economic  loss,  impairment  of  health  and 
.safety  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience. 

Mr  President,  it  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  introduced  on  January  11,  1967,  S.  178, 
a  bill  to  create  a  five-man  U.S.  Court 
of  Labor-Management  Relations.  This 
court  would  have  jurisdiction  In  labor 
management    stalemates   adversely    af- 


fecting the  national  Interest.  It  would 
provide  the  machinery  through  which 
binding  settlements  could  be  achieved 
in  the  most  difiQcult  of  deadlocks. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  being  a  nation 
of  vision  and  yet  we  labor  under  an 
antiquated  system  of  dealing  with  labor 
disputes  while  coimtrles  such  as  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  and  Australia  devise  sys- 
tems which  make  them  virtually  strlice- 
less  nations. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  nation 
of  progress,  and  yet  we  continue  to  suf- 
fer the  recuriins  cycle  of  strikes  which 
utterly  disrupt  us  and  hurt  us  In  many 
ways. 

We  pnde  ourselves  as  belnt,  a  nation 
of  laws,  and  yet  we  have  not  applied  the 
measured  hand  of  the  Judiciary  to  the 
problem  of  strikes. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  our  inadequate  response  to  a  prob- 
lem of  growing  Importance. 

If  we  are  ever  to  find  a  means  of 
equitably  resolving  these  disputes,  It  is 
through  our  courts. 

I  humbly  suggest  that  we  should  lose 
no  more  time  and  sit  down  to  devise  a 
workable  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  to  resolve  our  labor  dis- 
putes as  we  resolve  most  other  disagree- 
ments, through  the  courts. 


POSTPIUMOUS  AWARD  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
TO  SOT.  DONALD  R.  LONG,  A 
DISTINGUISHED  OHIOAN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  U.S.  Government  conferred  posthu- 
mously the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  upon  Sgt.  Donald  R.  Long,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Sgt.  Donald  R.  Long  was  a  Negro  boy. 
born  in  Lawrence  County.  Ohio.  He  was 
originally  a  draftee.  However,  after  his 
.service  as  a  draftee  was  completed,  he 
reenlisted. 

Sgt.  Donald  R.  Long  gave  his  life  to 
save  eight  comrades  by  throwing  him- 
self bodily  on  a  live  grenade  in  Vietnam 

I  was  present  at  the  U.S.  Government 
ceremony  conferring  posthumously  this 
highest  national  honor  upon  Sgt.  Donald 
R   Long. 

.■\lso  pre.=ent  at  the  ceremony  were 
eight  brothers  and  sisters  of  Sergeant 
Long,  together  with  their  children.  Theie 
were  at  least  40  members  of  Sergeant 
Longs  family  present  at  the  services  be- 
stowing posthumously  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  upon  this  heroic  young 
Ohloan. 

Ohio  is  proud  of  Donald  R.  Long.  He 
exemplified  in  his  military  service  the 
kind  of  courage  and  heroism  that  we 
wish  all  of  us  iwssessed.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  good  fortune  of  very  many.  It 
only  comes  to  a  few.  It  came  to  Donald 
R.  Long. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  the  citation  under  whicii 
the  '^'ongressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
highest  honor  that  can  be  awarded  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  a  raJlltary  man 
was  given  to  this  distinguished  son  of 
Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  citation 


wRs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.i>  follows: 

The  President  of  the  U:r.ted  States  of 
\nierlca.  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
Mirch  3.   1863.  has  awarded  m  the  name  of 

•  .e  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
:  .ously.  to  Sergeant  Donald  R.  Long.  United 
~:,vtes  Army,  for  con.>;plcuous  g-iUantry  and 
;:-.trepldlty  in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life 

;>ove  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 
On  June  30.  1966,  Troops  B  and  C.  1st 
.■Squadron,  4th  Cnvalary.  while  conducting  a 
reconnalfc.sance  mission  along  a  road  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  were  suddenly  attacked 
uy  a  Viet  Cong  regiment,  supported  by  mor- 
:.irs,  recollless  rifles  and  machine  guns,  from 
."Tncealed  positions  astride  the  road.  Ser- 
_e.iiit   Long   abandoned    the   relative   safety 

:  his  armored  personnel  carrier  and  braved 

withering    hall    of    enemy    fire    to    carry 

,  ninded  men  to  evacuation  helicopters.  As 

•:ie  Platoon   fou2ht  it.'-,   w.ny   forward  to  re- 

•ipply    advanced    elements.    .Sergeant    Long 

:  'peatedly  exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire  at 

;olnt  blank  range  to  provide  the  needed  sup- 

;.  lies.   While   .issaultlng   the   Viet   Cong  posi- 

tns.  Sergeant  Long  inspired   his  comrades 

V  fearlessly  standing  unprotectecl  to  repel 

•  .e  enemy  '.vlth  rifle  fire  and  grenades  as  they 
••<?mpted  to  motint  his  earner.  When  the 
■..cmy  threatened  to  overrun  a  disabled  car- 

:  .■^r  nearby,  .'iergeant  Lone  .leain  disregarded 
:.i  own  safety  to  help  the  .severely  wounded 
:»w  to  s.ifety    As  he  was  handing  arms  to 
.le  less  :  erlous^ly  wounded  .ind  reorganizing 
:hem  to  press  the  attack,  an  enemy  grenade 
was   hurled   onto   the  carrier  deck.   Immedl- 
tely  recognizing   the   imminent  danger,  he 
asiinctlvely  shouted  a  warning  to  the  crew 
;.d  pushed  to  safety  one  man  who  had  not 
..-ard   his   warning  over    the  roar  of  battle. 
■ealizing  that  these  actions  would  not  fully 
■."otect  the  exposed  crewmen  from  the  deadly 
■xplosion,  he  threw  himself  over  the  grenade 
■  J  absorb  the  blast  and  thereby  saved  the 
.ves  of  eight  of  his  comrades  at  the  expense 
:  his  own  life.  Throughout  the  battle,  Ser- 
jeant Long's  extraordinary  heroism,  courage 
nd  supreme  devotion  to  his  men  were  In.  the 
r.r.CFt  traditions  of  the  military  service,  and 
'eflect   creat    credit    upon    )i:raself   and    the 
L'nlt€d  States  Army. 


MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
STRIKE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
tnany  Senators  know,  a  dispute  between 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  some 
"f  Its  employees  has  resulted  in  an  In- 
terruption of  service  by  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific. This  interruption  threatens  to 
cause  substantial  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  State.  I  have  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
tor  assurance  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  settle  this  dispute  so  that  rail- 
way service  may  be  resumed  without 
delay.  I  understand  that  this  problem 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,  and  I  know  that  he  will  want 
to  take  whatever  action  may  be  appro- 
priate to  enable  the  resumption  of  rail- 
way service. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  grav- 
ity of  this  situation  may  be  known  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  telegrams 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas  and  businessmen  from  my 
State.  I  also  ask  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Douglas  Watson,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  and  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  Tuesday.  February  6. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

LrTTLE  Rock.  Ark.. 

February  C,  1968. 
Hon.  J.  William  Ptlbrioht. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  President:  A  continued  strike 
and  Interruption  of  service  on  the  Mlssovirl 
Pacific  Railroad  will  result  In  a  devastating 
Impact  upon  the  economy  of  Arkansas.  As 
Governor  of  Arkansas  I  urge  you  to  appoint 
an  emergency  board  In  an  effort  to  compose 
the  differences  between  the  striking  employ- 
ees and  the  railroad  management  as  contem- 
plated the  procedures  established  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  It  Is  In  the  public  interest 
that  you  take  this  action  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  railroad  service  affecting 
the  health  and  economic  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansae  may  be  restored.  Original 
message  sent  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

WiNTHROP  ROCKEFTLI.EB. 

Governor  of  Arkansas. 


Gdion.  Ark., 
February  7.  1968. 
Hon.  J,  William  FtrLBRioHT. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

Our  shipments  to  glass  manufacturers  and 
foundries  are  wholly  dependent  on  service 
by  Missouri  Pacific  RaUroad.  Please  exert  all 
possible  efforts  to  achieve  Immediate  re- 
sumption of  service. 

Mertie  a.  Harris. 
President,  Silica  Products  Co.,  Inc. 


Hot  Sphimgs.  Ark.. 

Feb.  6.  1968. 
Senator  John  Wm.  Pulbright, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  strike  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road threatens  to  do  substantial  economic 
harm  to  the  large  number  of  communities 
which  It  serves  In  Arkansas  and  to  the  many 
industries  which  that  railroad  serves  exclu- 
sively. We  feel  the  Missouri  Pacific's  position 
In  resisting  labor's  attempt  to  saddle  them 
with  more  surplus  Jobs  Is  sound:  but  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  this  Issue  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible would  appreciate  your  assistance  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  an  emergency 
board  which  probably  would  have  to  be  ad- 
vised by  President  L.  B.  Johnson  to  arbitrate 
the  Issue. 

Peter  D.  Joers. 

Chairman  of  Board,  Dierks  Forests  Inc. 

El  Dorado,  Ark., 

February  7.  196H 
.Senator  .T.  W.  Fi'lbright. 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Rail  strike  preventing  movement  uf  400.- 
000  gallons  of  motor  oil  this  month  against 
government  contracts.  Urgently  request  your 
help  In  restoring  service  as  soon  as  possible. 
Paul  McHenry. 
Vice  President,  Macmillan   Ring  Free 
Oil   Co..  Inc. 

LrrTLE  Rock.  Ark.. 

February  7,  1968. 
Senator  Px^lbright. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,   D.C.: 

We  opyerate  a  feed  mill  manufacturing  live- 
stock feeds  for  farmers  in  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana. Last  month  we  handled  500  carloads 
by  rail  and  will  be  unable  to  continue  opera- 
tions If  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  continues. 
Any  assistance  you  can  give  toward  getting 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in  operation  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

A.  M.  Feland  III, 
Southern  Farmers  Association. 


Gurdon,  Ark.. 
February  7, 1968. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C.: 

We  urge  that  you  do  all  within  your  power 
to  end  the  railroad  strike  as  the  economy  of 
this  community  Is  greatly  affected.  Our  labor 
force  here  depends  on  our  local  manufactur- 
ers which  are:  ARK -LA  Chemical  Corp.,  Gur- 
don Plywood  Plant,  Gurdon  Lumber  Co..  J.  A. 
Barrlnger  &  Sons,  A  &  A  Manufacturing  Co., 
Prizzell  Bros.  Lumber  Co..  which  are  pre- 
paring to  lay  off  men  due  to  the  strike. 

H.  C.  NIEHUSS. 

Prp^ident  Gurdon  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^ 


Warren.  Ark., 
February  7, 1968. 
Senator  J.  W  Pdlbricht. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  strike  which  be- 
gan Tuesday  a.m  ,  February  6.  1968.  without 
notice  will  force  shut  down  of  our  Hardwood 
Saw  Mill.  Friday,  February  9th.  causing  im- 
mediate loss  of  earnings  to  50  people  and 
shut  down  of  our  Ozan  Saw  Mill,  Prescott. 
Ark.,  causing  Immediate  loss  of  earnings  to 
100  more.  Further  curtailments  affecting 
balance  of  our  1.450  Arkansas  employees  are 
imminent  tmless  vital  rail  service  is  resumed. 
We  would  appreciate  any  assistance  your 
office  might  give  to  resolve  this  difficult 
situation. 

R.  V.  Warner, 
General  Manager,  Potlatch  Forests. 

LrriLE  Rock.  Ark.. 

February  7, 1968. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  your  help  and  Infiuence 
In  bringing  the  strike  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad  to  an  immediate  end.  Impossi- 
ble to  provide  feed  for  poultry  and  livestock 
without  rail  service. 

.Mount AIRE  Poultry  Co  .  Inc.. 

G  Ted  Cameron.  President. 

El  Dorado,  Ark., 

February  C,  1968. 
Senator  J,  William  Fulbright. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strike  of  Missoiu-1  Pacific  and  other  rail- 
roads at  a  time  when  In-plant  inventories 
are  full  has  already  necessitated  a  cut-back 
In  production  at  our  El  Dorado,  Arkansas 
plant.  Unless  Missouri  Pacific  operations  are 
resumed  immediately,  shutdowns  of  some 
facilities  and  lay-offs  are  imminent. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  shipments  for  the 
war  effort  are  not  able  to  be  made. 

Urgently  request  Federal  Government  In- 
tervention to  restore  railroad  operation. 
J.  C.  Landes,  Jr., 
Plant  Manager.  Monsanto  Co. 

MoRRiLTON.  Ark  . 

February  6,  1968. 
J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Missouri  Pacific  RR  cannot  serve  us  be- 
cause Of  strike.  Will  appreciate  your  help 
through  National  Mediation  Board  or  other 
means  you  may  employ. 

.'Vllan  Stallings, 

StalHngs  Bros. 


Little  Rock.  Ark., 

February  6, 1968. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

MoPac  Railroad  strike  brings  our  business 
to  a  complete  standstill.  Please  do  everything 
can  to  effect  settlement  of  this  strike  imme- 
diately. 

Thibault  Milling  Co. 
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Memphu.  Tenn 

February  8.  196S 
Senator  Wm   J   P^rtBaioHT. 

U  S.  Senate, 
Wath'.ngton.  D  C 

Wli;  appreciate  your  help  In  bringing  rrfiln- 
men  strllte  to  end  Our  Little  R<  .-k  plant 
ser-.ed  by  M(  )P  RF<  '.s  greatly  hampered  bv 
no  L-«r  supply  ;ir:d  service 

O    W    Tt.-RNiPsrrn 

LirTLB  Rock.  Ark  , 

February  8.  1968 
Sen  J   Wn.i.iAM  Pt'ibrioht. 
U  S   senaf.?, 
Washington.  D  C 

The  poultry  industry  in  Arkanaaa  m  real 
daiiKer  because  of  rut!  stoppage  of  MKsourl 
Pacific  Ralirotid  Ciralri  supply  will  be  critical 
by  end  of  week  Must  have  rail  service  to 
major  priKluctlon  areas  or  lace  real  danger 
of  maaa  mortality  of  hens  broilers,  and 
turicevs.  Any  .uwlstam  e  that  you  can  gu  e 
us  will   be  greatly  appreciated 

LXX    KiLLEBRLW. 

Executive  Secretary,  Arkanto-i  Poultri/ 
FcderatioTi 

Lmx*  Rock.  Ark  . 

Feoruary  8,1968 
Hon  J  VV  Pri. BRIGHT. 
Senate  OJtce  Buildirig, 
W(nh:ngtm.  D  C  . 

Due  to  oiu-  location  on  their  Mne  current 
strike  on  MImoutI  Pacific  RR  .ery  seriously 
-urtalllng  receipt  nece«»ary  Inbouiid  raw  ma- 
terlais  and  outbound  finished  products  con- 
Uauance  bound  tn  cause  .serious  losa  of 
businees  urgently  request  your  assistance 
where  pKJssible 

W  R   Wrape  2d. 
President.  W  R   W^ape  s'fate  Co  .  Inc 

Stuttgart.  Ark.. 

Februa  'J  8.  1068 

Hon.  J.  W    PCLBRIuHT 

U  S.  Senator, 

Scytat'^  Office  Building, 

Washinqroi    D  C 

Our  rice  mills  and  soybean  processing 
plants  face  inunedlate  shutdown  reeult  Mis- 
souri Paciflc  strike  Urge  emergency  .action 
GE  taken  to  settle  strike  Matter  extremely 
serious.  Have  excess  300  carloads  trafBc  per 
week  must  sftip  Mopac  Prolonged  strike  will 
have  serious  efTec  on  .Vrkansas  farm  income. 
Ark.  Rice  GRowms  Coop  Assm  \nd 
Arkansas  Orain  Corp 

LrTTL*  Rock.  Ark  . 

February  S.  1068 
Senator  J  W  Ptlbrjcht. 
Senate 
Waxhmgton.  D  C 

The  .'oliowing  '.elegram  has  been  sent  to 
President  .John.son  Poultry  .uid  livestock 
industry  in  Arkaiisaa  entcr!n«{  into  a  ritlcal 
feed  shortage  situation  due  to  strike  of  Mis- 
s<->url  Pacific  RR  Reepectfully  request  vour 
asoistance  In  bringing  this  strike  to  an  end  ■ 

MoIN7\IRE  i'oriTRY  (t.      Inc 

G   Txo  Cameron.  Fre-sxdent. 


Urn.e  Rock.  Ark 

February   ■«    JidS 
Hon    J    WtLHAM  P11.I5RJCHT 

Sfiacr  UTicf  Buiidiiiij, 
Waahtngton    DC 
MOPAC  strike  Is  killing  iii.  can  you  help? 
J   H    Hamlen  i:  Son.  Inc. 

Fort  smith   A«»k,. 

Feb.-  liar;/  «,  t!f68 
--enator  Wimiam  F*ui  briokt. 
Senate  House  Butlainq, 
Wusnitigcon.  DC. 

Dear  But     Our  olants  are  completelv  sur- 
rounded   r,y    rne  Mo    Pacific  RR    and   tneir 
onunual  strikes  U:Hve  caused  lu  \  lot  of  ex- 
oense    If  t.'jis  wild-car  strike  continue*  3  or 
■*  days,  we  wi,i  ue  forced  to  shut  our  plant* 


down    Isn't  there  something  tliMt  can  oe  done 
to  prevent  these  situatloni 

James  A    Ward  III. 
Word  Furniture  Manufacturing  Co 

trmc  Rock.  Ark 

February  a.  1968. 
Hon   J   W   Ft'ibrii.ht. 
Senate  Office  Huxtdtng. 
Washmgtvn,  DC  : 

Sr.'ongly  urge  that  you  take  action  to  settle 
dispute   tjetween   Brothernood   of   Railroad 

I'ralnmen  ,ind  Mlsso.iri  Pacific  Railroad  in 
iTder  to  restore  service  We  Have  three  large 
plains  m  Arkansas  urtalled  Request  vou 
use  the  Railroad  Labor  Act  machinery  to  try 
to  settle  the  dispute  so  that  these  plants  can 
operate  while  settlement  is  made  Unemploy- 
ment IS  spreading  in  .\rk,iiiRas  due  lo  this 
strike  and  il  the  strike  Is  not  ended  com- 
plete shutdown  will  be  required  in  niaiiv 
manufacturing  plants 

W    R    Stephens 
President  arid  Chairman  ot  tltr  Board. 
irkan^ai-Luiiitiana  Ga»  Co 

Port  Smidi   Ark.. 

Ffhruarij  H,  1968 
Wm    Pulbright. 
U  S    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Please  do  everything  possible  to  end  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  wildc.it  strike  Since 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  S  B  S751  we  can- 
not ship  bv  truck,  now  we  lannol  .'•hip  by 
rail    Our  situation  Is  desperate 

Do.V    H     Pt  ANDERS. 

President,  Flanders  Manuiacturmg  Co 

Mena.  Ark  . 
February  8    196H 
Hon    Wii  :  n.M  Kri  bricht. 
U  S    Senate. 
Wasmngton.  D  C 

The  poultry  industry  in  Arkansas  Is  in  real 
danger  because  of  rail  stopp..ge  ■■!  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  i  train  supplv  will  be  critical 
iiy  the  end  of  week.  Must  have  rail  service  to 
major  producion  areas  or  face  real  danger 
of  mass  mortality  of  hens,  broilers  and  tur- 
keys Any  assistance  you  can  give  ua  will  be 
greatly  appreciated 

Clift  C    I^ne, 
Lane  Poultn/.  Grannts,  Ark 

'P-om   the  Wnshlngton   Post.   Feb.  8.    19681 

TraIN.MENS      WALKOirr      CrIPPLT.S      SEABO^RD'S 

Service    HtRE 
(By  Douglas  Watson) 

A  strike  by  the  Brotherho<xl  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  has  halted  all  ^seaboard  Coast  I.ire 
passenger  trains  running  to  and  Irom  Wash- 
.ngton  and  has  cut  that  railroads  freight 
•raffle  here  by  about  a  third 

The  wilkout.  which  began  Tuesday  has 
-similarly  affected  Seaboard's  operations 
throughout  the  Southeastern  .states  ..nd 
brought  pleas  by  the  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  congressional  delegations  that 
President  Johnson  appoint  .in  emergency 
fact-llnding  board,  thereby  stopping  the 
strike  for  at  least  30  davs. 

Cinceled  here  are  Seaboards  nine  south- 
bound p.tssenger  trains  that  dallv  leave  here 
with  from  1000  to  ISOO  p.issengers,  as  well 
*»  ten  northbound  frHins  that  arrive  here 
dally. 

Seaboard  and  the  Ru-hrnond.  Frederlcks- 
tjurir  and  Potomac  Railroad  normally  oper- 
ate from  loir  in  six  freight  trains  dailv  to 
and  from  ihe  Potomac  Yards  In  Alexandria 
Yeeterday.  there  were  only  three  puch  irelght 
trains  in  either  direction. 

The  trainmen  ai.so  are  striking  the  I2-.state 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  >ind  its  subsidiarv. 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  similar  strikes  could 
spread  to  five  other  railroads.  Including  two 
serving  Washington  the  Southern  Railway 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  OhK.  Riilroad 

The  dispute   between   the   union   and   the 


struck  railroads  centers  on  the  .size  of  train 
crews  Generallv.  the  trainmen  are  demand-* 
Ing  a  minimum  non-engme  crew  of  three 
inen.  a  conductor  and  two  brakemen.  for  .ill 
trains  The  rsilroads  have  moved  to  reduce 
the  crews,   in  mc«t  c;tses,   ti  two 

The  dispute  has  a  long  history  beginning 
In  1959  when  many  railroads  announced  tlinv 
•vere  eliminating  certain  Jobs  Presldent:,il 
commissions.  congresRlonal  legislation,  ariu- 
tratlon  and  an  escalating  court  battle  fol- 
lowed. 

On  J.ui  1.5  the  US  Supreme  Court  rr- 
fused  to  review  the  decision  by  an  appell.ce 
c-i.irt  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Rallrrnid 
Trainmen  could  negotiate  with  Individual 
railroads  rather  "han  having  to  bargain  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

This  freed  the  union  to  strike  eleht  rail- 
roads since  bargaliiuiif  with  them  has  pri^- 
.  eeded  through  all  the  steps  required  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  .struck  Seaboard. 
.Missouri  Pacific  .ind  Texa,s  /^  Pactfi  •  ime"; 
had  earlier  ordered  crew  reductions 

Southern  Railway  .md  Union  Pacific  also 
have  announced  crew  reductions  and  the 
C  &  O.  Bo.ston  \-  Maine,  and  the  Gulf.  Mobile 
<v  Ohio  arc  expected  to  follow. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  Federal  intervention, 
the  union  Is  not  expected  to  strike  all  the^e 
railroads. 

Problems  for  shippers,  particularly  citrus 
growers  are  likely  to  worsen  cori.-,;(iernb:\ 
If  the  Seaboard  strike  is  a  prolonged  one 

I  From  the  .Arkansas  Gazette.  Feb.  6,  1968 1 
MoPac  Lines  Hir  by  .Strike:  Brotherhood 
Says  Sajety  a  Factor 
St.  Lotns.— The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
rralnmeii  struck  the  Mlssotirl  Pacific  Lines 
at  10  30  pm  Monday,  claiming  that  the  rail- 
road had  refused  to  ueeotlate  over  safety 
factors  Involved  m  crew  sizes 

A  union  spokesman  said  more  than  2,500 
men  would  be  off  the  Jobs.  The  railroad  de- 
nied union  allegations  that  It  h.id  refused 
to  negotiate  and  .said  that  the  strike  was  .  n 
.ittempt  to  return  to  featherbeddlng 

The  railroad  said  ;t  wotild  it tem.pt  to  oi:- 
erate  its  freight  servii-e  with  supervisory  per- 
sonnel but  would  not  onerate  i>as6enger 
trains 

At  Little  Rrjck,  two  pickets  were  In  front 
of  Union  station.  The  freight  yard  at  North 
LitUe  Rock  was  being  picketed'  A  train  from 
St  Louis  en  route  'o  San  Antonio  with  114 
passengers  waa  .stopped  at  Little  Rock. 
Twenty-seven  passengers  got  off  at  Little 
TUtck.  The  railroad  arranged  for  the  others 
to  travel  by  bus  A  trpin  due  it  Little  Rock 
at  1  50  a  m.  today  en  route  to  St  Louis  was 
to  have  been  stopped  here,  the  railroad  said. 
The  union  said  that  the  strike  would  ex- 
tend to  the  line's  subsidiary,  the  Texas  and 
Pacific 

The  union  l?,sued  'his  .statement:  "This 
strike  by  the  Railroad  Trainmen  Is  an  effort 
to  convince  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  provide 
the  minimum  number  of  workmen  in  yards 
and  rottd  crews  iiecessary  to  perform  the 
work  with  saie'v  ::;d  without  undue  l.ard- 
.ship  Basically  we  -eek  i  tnii.imum  of  ■ 
foreman  or  conductor  and  two  helpers.  The 
railroad  seeks  to  impose  its  own  desires  on 
reducing  the  number  of  men  and  crew  below 
the  .'-tandard  level.s  It  has  long  been  r-^coc- 
nized  that  the  work  of  brakemen  .ind  switch- 
men is  an  extra  hazardous  occupation  and 
we  all  know  all  vo  well  that  many  of  our 
men  have  been  killed  and  maimed  :n  the 
course  of  this  work." 


SHOHTAGE    Of^    KNGINEFRING    .^ND 
TECHNICAL    COLLEGE    GRADUATES 

Mr.  .TAVITS  Mr.  President.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Burtis,  th"  immediate  past  president  of 
the  American  In.stitiue  of  Chemical  En- 
u'lneers,  made  a  very  provocative  address 


at  the  recrnt  annual  meeting  of  the  insti- 
Tute  concerning?  the  shortage  of  engineer- 
mi-'  and  technical  college  tiiaduates  in 
the  United  States.  Much  is  heard  about 
the  brain  drain  of  scientific  and  technical 
;n-r.sonnel  from  the  countries  of  West- 
t  rn  Europe  to  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
Burtls  points  out.  the  influx  of  foreign 
.scientific  and  technical  personnel  falls 
lar  .'ihort  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
American  industry  for  trained  personnel. 
The  total  number  of  immierants  plus  the 
total  number  of  graduates  from  our  engi- 
neering and  technical  institutes  does  not 
come  close  to  fulfilling  the  approximately 
"5.000  job  openings  which  are  created 
tath  year.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
which  must  be  met  if  this  Nation  is 
10  retain  its  present  rate  of  economic 
crowth  and  I  therefore  commend  Mr. 
Burtls'  address  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
•ors.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lext  of  Mr.  Burtis'  address  be  printed  in 
;  he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
is  follows: 

.■SPEECH  DELIVER£D  BY  T.  A.  BUBTIS  TO  AMERI- 
CAN   iNSTITt'TE   OF   CHEMICAI,   ENGINEERS  ON 

Shortage  op  Engineerino  and  Technical 
College  Graduates  in  United  States 
If  you  were  a  young  engineer  with  a  brand 
:iew  B.S.  degree  and  could  choose  between  a 
.  oh  near  home  which  promised  great  security 
but  little  challenge  or  responsibility,  and  one 
i.ir  away  with  more  risk  but  more  compensa- 
tion and  challenge,  which  would  you  take? 
Suppose   you   were   a   practicing   engineer 
with  a  few  years'  experience,  and  you  were 
'flfered  three  times  the  pay  to  work  In  a  new 
:ield  of  technology — would  you  take  It? 

Or  put  yourself  In  the  p>osltlon  of  a  new 
Ph  D.  who  could  have  a  routine  Job  close  to 
i.ome,  or  Join  an  advanced  research  Instltu- 
t.on  far  away — what  would  you  do? 

THE  decisions  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

In  the  last  10  or  15  years  thousands  of  men 
fnced  with  these  decisions  have  made  the 
choice  which  any  self-respecting  professlon- 
:il  would  make.  This,  then,  is  the  "brain 
iraln."  For  these  thousands  of  scientists,  en- 
-ineers,  and  physicians  have  been  foreign  na- 
tionals who  have  chosen  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Their  migration  has  caused  a 
storm  abroad  and  now  engages  the  con- 
r-erned  attention  of  our  own  government,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  'Westem  countries. 
Ordinarily,  the  migration  of  a  few  thousand 
people  would  cause  no  great  alarm,  but  since 
this  now  becomes  part  of  what  popular  jar- 
gon calls  the  technological  gap,  warning 
signals  begin  flashing  all  over  the  world. 

Understanding  the  size,  the  shape  or  the 
impact  of  this  migration  is  no  easy  task — not 
for  lack  of  data  or  opinion  but  because  of  the 
volume  and  Inconsistency  of  both.  The  best 
documentation  seems  to  be  that  supplied 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
from  the  period  of  '57  through  '64  kept 
track  t>t  the  immigration  of  engineers,  nat- 
ural scientists,  and  social  fclentists  to  the 
United  States.  The  social  scientists,  prin- 
cipally economists,  make  up  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  total — generally  less  than  5<7t. 
The  NSF  data  Indicate  that  the  Influx  of  for- 
eign engineers  and  natural  scientists  declined 
from  a  high  of  about  6,000  In  1957  to  about 
4.200  In  '61,  then  rose  again  to  about  5,900  In 
1963  and  again  declined  to  an  estimated  level 
:a  1966  of  5.400.  In  the  middle  years  of  1962 
through  '64.  a  total  of  16.000  are  estimated 
to  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States — a 
little  over  half  of  these  from  Europe,  with 
the  United  Kingdom  (3,200)  being  the  great- 
est contributor. 

Since  1960  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
smaller  proportion  of  engineers  entering  this 


country  but  more  natural  scientists,  and 
there  Is  a  slow  pick-up  In  the  number  of  so- 
cial scientists.  If  these  numbers  are  reliable, 
there  la  a  slow  decrease  In  the  number  of 
forelgn-bom  professionals  entering  this 
country,  but  no  radical  change  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Directly  to  the  contrary,  however, 
another  government  agency  reports  that  in 
1966  the  Immigration  of  "professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred"  people  amounted  to  30.- 
000,  out  of  a  total  Immigration  to  this  coun- 
try of  323,000.  No  definition  of  "kindred"  Is 
supplied.  They  further  report  that  this  is  an 
Increase  of  58%  over  10  years  ago.  The  Hotise 
Research  and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee published  data  which  said  that  the 
Influx  of  foreign  scientists  increased  77'; 
In  1986  over  '56  and  32%  In  '66  over  '65. 

WHY    DO    THET    leave? 

Perhaps  of  more  Import  to  us  than  the 
precision  of  the  numbers  is  an  understand- 
ing of  what  causes  people  to  leave  their  coun- 
tries to  come  here.  On  this  there  Is  fairly 
widespread  agreement — that  the  principal 
lures  are  higher  pay,  better  conditions  of 
work,  better  social  standings.  But  most  Im- 
portant of  all  (according  to  a  survey  of  Eng- 
lish Immigrants  made  by  Professor  Wilson  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh) ,  are  the  greater 
professional  opportunities.  There  Is  much  evi- 
dence to  support  the  validity  of  this  conclu- 
sion. A  prominent  Indian  biochemist  now  in 
this  country  has  expressed  his  desire  to  re- 
turn to  his  homeland,  but  remains,  simply 
because  there  Is  no  opportunity  foi  him  to 
carry  on  research  in  his  country.  My  own 
limited  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  lure  of  higher  pay  is  much  exaggerated 
and  that  the  real  reason  for  the  departure  of 
these  men  from  their  homes  lies  In  the  social 
and  Industrial  attitudes  there  prevailing. 

About  10  years  ago,  while  sitting  around  a 
table  having  coffee  with  a  dozen  senior  stu- 
dents at  one  of  the  great  British  universities, 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  more  than  half  of 
them  say  that  they  proposed  to  emigrate 
when  their  studies  were  finished.  Not  one 
said  he  was  looking  for  more  money;  the 
overriding  reason  they  all  advanced  i  these 
were  not  all  scientists  by  any  means)  was  the 
fact  that  they  could  see  no  possibility  of  their 
having  any  Important  Impact  on  the  conduct 
of  business  or  public  affairs  in  their  country 
for  at  least  another  30  years.  They  simply 
were  not  prepared  to  wait  that  long  and 
sought  opportunities  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  not  necessarily  the  United  States, 
where  they  could  feel  that  their  work  would 
have  some  measurable  meaning. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  meaning,  or  the 
Impact,  the  whole  issue  of  the  "brain  drain" 
and  the  technological  gap  is  receiving  wide- 
spread attention.  In  our  own  government 
there  Is  an  interagency  committee  headed 
by  Dr.  D.  P.  Hornlg  which  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  State;  Defense  Commerce, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  N.Ttional  .■Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Authority,  .-.nd  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  who  are  i-tudylng 
the  problem.  A  parallel  study  is  being  luider- 
taken  by  the  Organization  of  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  in  P.^ris.  .A  num- 
ber of  political  figures  abroad  jiave  proposed 
various  remedies.  Among  them  a  Techno- 
logical Marshall  Plan,  a  gift  of  U.S.  science 
and  technology;  and  unfortunately,  recently 
repressive  measures  have  been  advocated. 

THE     home-grown     DRAIN 

My  intent  is  not  to  ;tdd  one  more  com- 
mentary to  this  international  dispute.  It  is 
rather  to  point  out  another  area  th.it  needs 
equal  attention^and  that  is  our  own  h.ome- 
grown  "brain  drain."  Between  1961  and  1965 
the  total  number  of  bachelor's  degrees 
granted  t«  male  graduates  In  the  United 
States  Increased  from  256.000  to  320,000,  a 
compounded  growth  rate  of  4.4  <~;  .  Within 
the  same  period  the  number  of  bachelor's 
degrees  in  engineering  increased  only  from 
35.700  to  36,600 — a  growth  rate  to  all  intents 
and   purposes   of   0.    The   physical    sciences 


fared  somewhat  better,  with  a  frowth  rate 
of  2.8'.  ;  but  this  l.s  still  well  below  the  rate 
lor  the  college  pcpuliition  as  a  whole.  .Sur- 
prisingly, education,  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  have  shown  .i  liealthy  rate  of  growth. 
achieved  onlv  a  17  increase  c.ich  year — 
only  a  little  over  .i  tlilrd  the  average.  Where, 
then,  has  the  new  college  generation  turned  ' 
Tlie  answer  is  clear-to  the  hinuanities  .iiid 
social  sciences. 

In  the  same  1961-65  period,  the  number  of 
social  science  degrees  increased  from  38,000  to 
58.000.  a  compounded  growth  rate  of  8.6'.  , 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  collepe  jjopulatlon  as 
a  whole  In  terras  of  absolute  numbers,  the 
degrees  granted  in  these  areas  account  lor 
.something  over  a  third  of  the  total  increase 
In  the  last  five  years  Here  I  think  is  an  In- 
ternal 'brain  drain"  that  merits  some  portion 
of  the  attention  being  given  to  that  on  the 
international  scene  This  is  not  to  .say  that 
we  do  no  need  more  bright  and  capable  econ- 
omists or  political  scientists  or  sociologists 
To  the  contrary,  the  state  of  the  world  today 
would  indicate  that  we  need  as  much  talent 
In  these  areas  as  we  can  find  On  the  other 
hand,  however.  If  the  technological  and  sci- 
entific strength  of  the  United  States  Is  t,o 
great  as  to  cause  concern  abroad,  if  it  Is  so 
Important  that  our  own  government  relies 
on  this  capability  lor  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems In  space,  defense,  transportation,  en- 
vlromnental  control,  and  other  public  prolj- 
lems,  if  industry  is  relying  on  science  and 
engineering  U,r  luture  growth,  some  steps 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  talent  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  objectives  becomes  avail- 
able. That  it  is  not  today  is  clearly  evident 
One  need  only  look  at  the  Job  opportunity 
ads  In  any  of  the  Journals.  Including  cur  ow  n 
The  accepted  estimate  Is  that  as  against  tlie 
75.000  Job  openings  tor  engineers  which  ap- 
pear every  year,  there  Is  available  in  thl.s 
country  only  a  total  addition  of  45,000 
trained  men. 

what  ARE  the  reasons? 

We  have  figures  to  tell  us  problems,  but 
we  lack  understanding  of  causes  and  tiius  we 
lack  solutions.  'VVhy  does  engineering  and  sci- 
ence in  the  US  attract  the  .skilled  men  ironi 
abroad,  but  not  our  own  young  brains  Can 
the  reason  be  economic?  .Appr.rently  not.  he- 
cause  all  of  the  fieures  available  to  us  today 
show  that  engineers  and  scientists  are  paid 
well  above  the  average  of  the  general  popula- 
tion and  generally  have  the  advantage  of  all 
the  advanced  programs  in  fringe  benefits. 
Even  more  indicative  of  this  i.-,  the  laci  than 
the  medical  profession,  traditionally  one  of 
the  best  compensated  in  this  cour.trv.  i.s  hav- 
ing Increasing  difficulty  in  attracting  stu- 
dents to  the  medical  schools. 

Is  it  possible  that  lack  of  opportunity  is 
preventing  the  bright  young  high  school 
students  from  choosing  science  and  engineer- 
ing? This  also  seems  hardly  believable.  The 
resources  we  devote  to  research  and  develojj- 
ment  are  Increasing  at  almost  an  exponen- 
tial rate,  and  these  depend  almost  entirely 
on  technically  trained  people.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  rate  of  capital  formation  in  this 
country,  at  the  growth  of  the  technically- 
oriented  industry,  and  at  the  burgeoning 
technically-based  institutions  to  tmderstand 
that  opportunities  abound. 

Can  it  be  that  science  and  engineering  in 
the  universities  are  Just  too  difficult,  too  de- 
manding of  application,  of  discipline,  of  high 
individual  performance  to  the  young  people? 
Hopefully  not.  because  if  this  were  the  case  It, 
would  be  a  great  tragedy.  As  John  Gardner 
wTote  in  his  book  EjccUence.  "When  an  In- 
stitution, organization  or  nation  loses  its  ca- 
pacity to  evoke  high  indlvidtiai  performance, 
its  great  days  are  over." 

Or  could  it  be  tl^at  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  per- 
sonal contribution  through  science  and  en- 
gineering are  either  absent  or  misunder- 
stood? The  latter  1  think  Is  likely  to  be  the 
case. 
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HOW   SnVICC  CAN   BE   RSNOESCD 

ri  has  b«come  a  platitude  to  say  that 
young  people  v>dav  are  imprewed  with  the 
need  to  ser.e  their  neUhbors.  their  com- 
niunltv.  md  numanlty  lUelf  and  hopefully 
trus  Idealism  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
college  generation  But  is  there  realiy  iin 
understandln?  of  how  thu  service  cm  be 
rendered'  One  must  note  that  nursm«.  one 
of  the  most  -.elflesB  ..f  professl  ins.  Is  in  dea- 
per-it*"  straits  lor  new  recruits 

Is  It  true,  for  example,  that  the  govern- 
nient  .wtency  which  distributes  new  seeds  to 
the  farmers  i)f  a  developlna;  .ountry  better 
serves  humrtiUtv  than  the  chemical  company 
which  'hroui?h  rs  rfseanh  provides  the  pei^- 
tiLldes  that  will  insure  "hat  a  -r-ip  Is  reaped 
from  this  seed?  Does  the  diplomat  who  ne- 
gotiate* a  tariff  treaty  milce  a  (greater  con- 
tribution than  the  men  who  design  and 
build  the  ve««els  in  which  international 
trade  flows?  I  know  it  is  ilmoet  :ilce  being 
agalnat  motherhood  to  offer  uny  criticism  of 
the  Peace  Corpe,  but  does  the  Peace  Corps- 
man  who  teaches  an  Asian  [)easant  to  i.se 
in  Iron  plough  do  more  for  humanity  than 
the  engineers  who  in  the  last  few  vears  have 
halved  the  coet  of  agricultural  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer? When  the  in)ertlon  of  tin  antibiotic 
-savea  s  UXe.  does  all  the  virtue  reside  with 
the  hand  on  the  syringe  ^nd  none  with  the 
engineers  who  ran  the  ferment.itlon  plant" 
And  can  the  teacher  who  savfs  .i  child  from 
llUteracv  have  any  .onrldence  in  his  con- 
tribution unless  someone  produces  the  ma- 
chinery, the  paper  even  something  us  pro.xalc 
as  the  Inlc  and  'he  distribution  system  to 
bring  the  written  word  to  the  literature 
child? 

One  could  ask  an  endlee^  '.1st  of  »uch 
rhetorical  questions  and  I  think  would  have 
to  conclude  that  both  tcinds  of  contributions 
are  not  only  valuable  but  Indispensable 
Somehow,  however,  our  values  are  skewed 
ana  only  half  the  story  l«  being  told. 

THE    TIME    "<    NOW 

Now  Is  the  time  to  start  giving  serious  at- 
tention to  our  own  "brain  drain."  *he  diver- 
sion from  engineering  and  science  of  the 
talent  we  will  sorely  need  m  the  future  to 
maintain  the  growth  of  our  economy  md  In- 
sure Its  security  When  the  Interagenrv  Com- 
mittee come--*  'o  some  conclusion  about 
the  international  "hraln  drain  "  perhaps  it 
•.ylll  turn  lU  .ittentlon  to  the  pressing  mat- 
ter of  sectirlng  future  scientists  .^nd  engl- 
;  eers  from  our  o*-n  plentiful  resources  Per- 
haps industry  In  the  face  of  the  shortage  of 
engineers  will  respond  not  only  by  bidding 
fiercely  for  the  ^vvallable  talent  hut  also  by 
(•  irrvlng  to  the  high  schools  the  message  of 
Its  needs,  its  challenges  and  oprx.rtunltles 
Let  government  agencies  and  )ur  acswlemlc 
institutions  txirn  some  of  their  zeal  to  pro- 
moting i  wider  mderstandlng  of  the  physi- 
cal »nd  economic  realities  if  'he  modern 
world.  50  that  'he  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties of  science  and  engineering  are  Icnown  to 
ur  most  able  youngsters  .And  we  who  are  al- 
ready engineers  must  individually  and  col- 
lectively make  known  ')ur  own  pride  In  and 
riedlcatlon  to  'his  honorable  profession. 

Quoting  once  more  from  John  Gardner.  I 
suggest  that  we  taXe  these  words  to  heart 
"No  society  can  reach  heights  T  greatness 
unless  In  all  fields  critical  'o  Its  growth  and 
creativity  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  Whether  any  particu- 
lar field  will  have  enough  such  men  and 
women  dep>enda  partly  on  morale  within  the 
neld  Itaeli  and  partly  on  how  highly  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  values  dedication.  If  the 
society  understands,  expects  and  honors 
dedication,  the  Incidence  will  he  high,  but 
If  It  assumes  that  dedicated  men  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  probably  a  little  foolish,  then 
the  Incidence  will  be  low." 

Let  us  not  permit  society  to  come  to  this 
disastrous  conclusion.  The  foregoing  was  the 
Presidential  Address  presented  at  the  AlChE 
1967  Annual  Meeting.  Sew  York.  N.T. 


.ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  HARLAN 
CLEVELAND  BEFORE   NATO  GROUP 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Con- 
ference Standing  Oommlttee  of  Ekluca- 
tlonal  Cultural  Affairs  and  Information. 
I  am  happy  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  country-  to  Ambassador 
Harlan  Cleveland's  presentation  to  one 
of  our  committee  sessions  in  Brussels  last 
November  during  the  annual  Conference 
of  NATO  Parliamentarians 

Ambassador  Cleveland  dlsciisses  some 
(if  the  iMuviiu  prom-am.s  on  which  our 
NATO  committee  has  been  working  for 
several  years,  one  of  which  is  nearing 
realization  when  we  hope  to  hold  during 
the  summer  of  1969  at  the  College  of 
Europe  in  Bruges.  Belgium,  the  world's 
first  training  conference  for  civil  servants 
and  middle-level  administrators  re- 
cruited from  free  world  countries  and 
dedicated  to  helping  them  improve  the 
functioning  of  the  machinery  of  freedom 
in  aiding  self-determination  to  succeed. 
We  expect  to  include  a  few  governmental 
representativrs  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  this  training  seminar  along 
with  those  from  most  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries m  the  hope  all  will  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  others  and  that  improved 
procedures  may  be  evolved  lor  providing 
greater  stability  and  .survival  value  to  the 
art  of  self-government  as  practiced  In  the 
free  world 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

'lkt.    Ill     i  HE    Ht  M.^RKS    .Mai.?    mv    thf    Ho.v- 

•R.^BI.E  HaRL.\N  C'LEVtLA.ND.   U  S    AMBASSADOR 

ro  NATO.   AT  rut  .Vlkm.vc   or  the  North 

ArUNTlC  .ASSCMBLT  3  COMMFTTEE  ON  EDU- 
CUTIOV.  CCTTfRAL  Aj"FAlRS  AND  iNf ORMATION. 
HEM)  I.N  BRI'SSELS  on  THE  2l8T  OF  NOVIM- 
BFR.     1967 

In  lur  .-.ocletles  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
the  present  (generation  has  i-reated  a  whole 
new  environment  for  the  public  .idmlnlstra- 
tor  It  is  me  kind  of  environment  for  which 
our  educational  systems  do  not  yet  prepaj^e 
young  men  ,ind  women  our  preser.t  systems 
.ire  primarily  pointed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  elTective  specialists — and  indeed,  the 
wav  'o  i;pt  ahead  in  all  of  i  ur  i  uuntries  .'or 
the  first  teu,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  a 
career  is  to  be  an  effective  .specialist — yet  the 
capacity  to  pull  these  specialists  together  to 
make  something  hapjjen  Is  neglected  in  the 
process  It  is  a  notably  difficult  t^usk  to  teach 
a  youngster  how  to  pull  people  together  to 
make  .something  happen  I  tried  this  myself 
.it  the  Maxwell  .School  at  Symcuse,  and  I 
found  It  extremely  hard  to  explain  what  re- 
■  P'.nsiblUty  !s  to  a  person  who  has  never  had 
any. 

It  seems  especially  appropriate  that  the 
North  .Atlantic  .Assembly's  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation. Cultural  .Affairs,  and  Information 
has  begun  to  address  this  problem  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  man  who  has  personally 
sponsored  .so  much  of  the  United  .States  Gov- 
ernment's enormous  work  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational academic  exchange :  Senator  Karl 
E.  Mundt  The  primary  oottleneck  In  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  societies  continues 
to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  managerial  train- 
ing. In  fact,  one  can  ^tlmost  define  economic 
and  .social  development  as  the  ijrowlng  capac- 
ity to  administer  and  co-ordinate  human 
activity  For  this  reason,  the  work  of  Senator 
Mundt's  committee  in  suggesting  the  Idea  of 
a  NATO-connected  Institution  organized  spe- 
cifically for  that  kind  of  training  carriers  par- 
ticular relevance  and  importance  now. 


■What  we  are  considering  here  Is  education 
In  middle  life — education,  if  you  will,  for 
the  conversion  of  specialists  Into  general 
managers  The  environment  In  which  this 
new  function  Is  performed  Is  an  environ- 
ment of  unimaginable  complexity,  with  many 
machines  with  many  computers,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  systems — and  with  nobody  really 
in  charge  any  more  .All  kinds  of  admlnlstr.'i- 
tlons  now  begin  to  resemble  those  of  an 
academic  fncnlty  or  a  hospital  or  :i  .■;clentlf.c 
!ab<imtory  even  In  cases  where  itdmlnlstrn- 
tion  has  been  traditionally  regarded  as  very 
'.ertlcal.  like  military  establishments  or  tam- 
llv  business  With  no  one  completely  m 
charge  and  everyone  partly  In  charge,  most 
of  the  relationships  become  horizontal  Or- 
ders nre  no  longer  given:  everything  Is  done 
bv  suggestion  or  by  persuasion  of  people 
who  do  not  work  for  you  and  for  whom  v<  u 
do  not  work  When  we  take  this  factor— what 
I  >ne  might  call  the  increasing  horlzontality  of 
administration— nnd  combine  It  with  two 
others,  we  develop  a  picture  of  the  tralnlna 
programs  now  required 

One  of  'hese  'wo  factors  Is  the  blurrlne  of 
the  line  between  what  Is  public  and  what 
Is  private  so  much  of  our  industry  now 
works  with  nnd  for  the  Government  that 
.some  of  the  words  about  private  business  do 
not  quite  apply  any  more  But  by  the  same 
token,  In  nn  enormous  Government  like  ours, 
the  individual  uimponcnt  agencies  are  In 
some  sense  .also  practicing  a  kind  of  free 
enterprise  making  most  of  their  own  deci- 
sions. Justifying  their  own  programs,  han- 
dling their  own  public  relations — and  thus 
a<  ting  .somewhat  the  way  a  private  orpanl7a- 
Mon  was  hupfxjsed  to  act  a  generation  ago 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  blurred  line  be- 
tween what  13  domestic  and  what  Is  foreign. 
I  nnd  It  Increasingly  hard  to  tell,  with 
respect  to  .any  particular  activity,  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  International  relations 
or  domestic  policy — a  notion  dramatically 
Indicated,  for  example,  by  the  domestic 
economic  crisis  m  Britain  and  Its  interna- 
tional repercussions  beginning  last  November. 

The  problem,  therefore.  Is  to  develop  peo- 
ple who  are  not  primarily  specialists  but 
who  have  the  breadth  and  vision  and  reach 
and  Imagination  to  handle  the  executive 
tasks  of  our  time  which  are  broadening  so 
fast  that  It  Is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  went 
to  school  in  one  generation  even  to  Imagine 
the  new  problems  I  am  struck,  for  example. 
by  the  enormous  change  that  Is  Just  about 
to  occur  In  the  way  all  governments  look 
at  the  weather  For  It  will  soon  be  possible 
to  look  at  the  weather  the  way  the  Ixjrd 
has  presumably  been  looking  at  It  all  along, 
that  IS,  as  a  single  envelope  around  the 
earth.  It  is  a  big  envelope:  and  with  com- 
munications satellites,  picture-taking  sat- 
ellites, and  fast  computers  at  our  disposal, 
for  the  first  time  In  this  generation  we  wll! 
be  able  to  mount  a  world  weather  watch. 

That  Is  Just  one  small  example  of  the 
kinds  of  breadth  we  must  build  into  our 
"middle  management":  not  merely  training 
In  particular  posts  but  the  ability  to  handle 
large  sulwtantlve  programs  and  the  confi- 
dence to  tackle  unprecedented  problems  with 
an  optimism  unwarranted  by  the  gloomy 
specialist  advice  which  a  "generallst"  will 
always  be  getting  around  him.  I  believe 
that  what  some  call  the  technological  gap 
Is  perhaps  traceable  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
ITnlted  States,  thanks  to  our  large-scale 
operations  in  defense  and  other  enterprises, 
we  do  and  a  great  number  of  people  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  solving  an  Im- 
possible problem  m  a  group  with  other 
people.  The  so-called  Atlantic  gap.  In  other 
words.  Is  the  numerical  difference  between 
people  In  North  America  and  BJurope  who 
are  routinely  accustomed  to  doing  the  Im- 
possible 

By  and  large  none  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems has  professionally  tackled  this  prob- 
lem. Consequently,  an  International  effort 
in  the  form  of  an  experimental  training 
program  for  people  in  middle  life  who  are 
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t:raduatlng  from  being  specialists  to  being 
L-eneral  executives  would  be  an  Immensely 
important  thing.  Any  organization  that  is 
^;olng  to  regard  itself  as  lively,  and  be  re- 
garded as  lively,  might  well  consider  such 
.en  approach. 

In  this  connection  the  Mundt  Committee 
has  c<  me  up  with  two  nourishing  sugges- 
Tions  One  of  these  favors  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing managerial  Internships.  I  have  long 
ueld  the  conviction  that  the  way  to  learn 
..bout  the  general  management  of  society's 
umctlons  Is  not  so  much  to  study  them 
theoretically  but  to  become  Immersed  with 
,  onsiderable  responsibility  In  some  one  pro- 
,:ram.  In  a  fcense.  the  particular  subject  does 
not  matter.  It  is  like  training  people  to  go 
..verseas.  The  important  thing  Is  that  they 
ijct  deeply  enough  Immersed  in  one  foreign 
.  ulture  so  that  they  can  then  know  how  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  any  foreign 
lUlture.  Thus,  the  Committee's  Idea  of  se- 
lecting private  people  in  middle  life  who 
.-eem  to  have  the  capacity  for  taking  on 
iieneral  responsibility,  giving  them  some 
form  of  paid  leave,  and  putting  them  on  a 
.-peclttc  work  project,  is  m  my  opinion  very 
.sour.d . 

One  caveat:  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
idea  that  It  Is  impossible  to  have  Internships 
in  sensitive  i-ubjects  like  foreign  affairs  and 
defense.  We  experimented  with  this  at  Syra- 
cuse, placing  American  students  Inside  the 
lUu.nce  ministries,  foreign  affairs  ministries, 
and  iiiterlor  ministries  of  other  governments, 
and  we  made  it  work.  Experience  of  this  kind 
might  be  considered  as  a  possible  guide  to- 
ward developing  international  Internships 
even  in  the  most  sensitive  sorts  of  subjects, 
because  it  is  precisely  the  "sensitive"  sub- 
jects which  most  require  the  kind  of  talent 
v,e  want  to  develop. 

The  second  proposal  put  forward  by  Sen- 
.aor  Mundt's  Committee  calls  for  an  Inter- 
national administration  training  center.  This 
too  would  be  a  first.  There  ;ire,  to  be  sure,  a 
number  of  national  administration  centers 
all  over  the  world  for  training  of  middle 
management  public  servants.  I  participated 
with  Sir  Noel  Hall  of  the  Henley  Administra- 
tive Staff  College  In  helping  to  set  up  the 
Pakistani  Government's  institute  at  Lahore. 
But  while  there  may  be  a  lot  of  experience 
at  the  national  level,  the  notion  of  develop- 
ing a  training  center  under  International 
sponsorship  Is  both  new  and  constructive. 

In   conclusion,  then.   I  would   stress  four 
Ideas.    First.    In   any    International   training 
program  let  tis  emphasize  the  conversion  of 
pecialists  to  general  executives,  and  along 
with    such    conversion    the    Importance    of 
training  In  the  new  tools  of  administration, 
notably  computers  and  their  use.  Secondly, 
let  us  emphasize  the  usefulness  of  a  growing 
body  of  public  administration  case  histories, 
much  of  it  so  different  from  the  variety  we 
now  find,  for  example,  at  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  Thirdly,  let  us  aim  at  combin- 
ing our  training  programs  with   some  form 
of  at  least  short-term   internships  In  fields 
wholly  separate  from  those  where  the  spe- 
cialists have  grown  up:  from  such  a  process 
these  specialists  could   see  how  other  spe- 
cialists look  at  their  work  and  could  then 
generalize  from  that  experience.  Finally,  let 
us   emphasize   the   importance  of  attaching 
.such  a  training  center  to  a  teaching  orga- 
nization which  already  exists  sur  place.  The 
College  of  Europe  in  Bruges — with  which  I 
hope  to  become  better  acquainted  during  my 
.Ntay  In  Belgium — may  very  well  be  such  an 
organization.  It  already  has  some  actidemlc 
tradition  and  It  believes  that  teaching  people 
Is  important.  Characteristics  of  this  kind  are 
Indispensable  in  making  sure  that  a  training 
center  does  not  become  Just  another  research 
house  In  the  field  of  public  administration 
or,  even  worse,  an  Isolated  Institution  set  up 
!ti  lacituo. 

FIRST    INTERVENTION 

I  confess  myself  to  be  about  seven  years 
out  of  date  In  the  professional  field  since 


tilling  other  soil,  so  I  do  not  know  the 
other  two  you  mention.  I  think  the  Henley 
model  Is  probably  not  a  close  model  of  what 
Is  Involved  here.  For  one  thing,  it  is  pointed 
at  private  business  and  only  partly  at  pub- 
lic servants.  The  latter  are  in  the  minority, 
or  at  least  -were  when  I  visited  Henley  about 
ten  years  ago. 

Here  I  think  the  target  should  be  primarily 
the  management  of  public  functions,  which 
Is  a  growing  proportion  of  all  the  manage- 
ment Jobs  to  be  performed;  and  I  think  that 
requires,  and  has  tended  to  produce,  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  teaching  material  in  national 
training  organizations.  The  difference  Is,  I 
believe,  one  of  greater  complexity.  Involving 
the  whole  dimension  of  public  ethics  and 
the  public  interest. 

SECOND    INTERVENTION 

I  would.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  supply  of  general 
managers  In  line  with  the  growing  demand 
for  them.  The  reason  for  this,  I  believe,  is 
that  as  the  development  process  proceeds, 
the  higher  rate  of  Industrialization  seems 
to  produce  a  disproportionate  Increase  In 
the  requirement  for  leaders.  And  as  things 
fret  more  complex  and  it  becomes  Impossible 
for  any  one  person  to  understand  most  of 
the  specialties  which  flow  Into  what  he  Is 
.supposed  to  be  iet>ponbibie  for.  other  people 
are  freed  to  be  leaders.  The  result  is  a  kind 
of  horizontal  society  where.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  we  find  major  jobs  of 
leadership  collectively  exercised  ov  a  couple 
of  million  people. 

This  is  a  completely  different  dimenclcn  >  r 
training  from  the  one  we  based  our  needs 
upon  two  generations  ago.  In  fact.  I  would 
go  even  further  than  the  United  Nations 
Handbook.  I  would  say  that  the  more  suc- 
cessful a  nation's  development  and  indus- 
trialization process  becomes,  and  the  faster 
Its  rate  of  economic  growth,  the  worse  is  Its 
problem  In  the  field  of  leadership  cultiva- 
tion. Denmark's  problem,  for  example,  would 
be  far  worse  In  this  respect  than  that  of 
the  Congo — an  observation  quite  contrary 
to  the  normal  way  of  looking  at  such  prob- 
lems among  people  who  think  about  devel- 
opment. 

IHIRD    INTFRVFNilON- 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  subject  you 
are  now  discussing  Is  at  least  as  important 
as  the  advanced  work  In  electronics,  or  air 
defense,  or  anything  else.  We  have  several 
special    Institutions    already    In    the    NATO 
structure  which  have  grown  out  of  the  De- 
fense  and   Science   programs.   Those   which 
have   grown   out  of  the  Science   program — 
notably  the  Von  Karmen  Institute — are  not 
very  closely  connected  with  the  day-to-day 
work  of  NATO.  They  have  been  "spun  off" 
In  effect  by  NATO  but  are  partly  supported 
by  the  NATO  budget  from  year  to  year  in 
the  field  of  advanced  scientific  work  and  in 
fields  that  happen  to  be  important  to  Mr. 
Von   Karmen,    who    was    a    very   influential 
member  of  the  Science  Committee.  I  see  no 
reason    why    it    would    not    be    possible    to 
"spin  off"  an  activity  In  this  field  In  some- 
what the  same  way.  provided  it  passes  some 
of   the  tests   we  have  been  discussing  this 
morning  and  It  is  attached  to  a  reputable 
Institution.  If  the  Governments  were  pre- 
pared to  support  It  by  sending  people,  then 
I  think  you  would  probably  need  some  es- 
sential nest-egg  money.  But  the  amount  of 
that  money.  In  terms  of  the  totals  that  we 
deal  with  In  the  NATO  appropriation  each 
year  would  certainly  be  very  hard  to  find; 
and  this  would  be  the  smallest  line  in  that 
budget. 


DEEPER,  EVER  DEEPER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  interesting  column  by 
Drew  Pearson  which  appeared  In  the 


Washington  Post  on  February  4.  The 
column  Is  entitled  "Deeper,  Ever  Deeper." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Deeper,  Ever  Deeper:  Soldiers  Now  in  Viet- 
nam Were  Babies  When  U.S.  Involvement 
Began 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 
The  United  SUtes  has  been  involved  in 
war  in  Vietnam  directly  or  Indirectly  lor  lb 
years — so  long  that  most  Americans  have  for- 
gotten Just  hew  we  got  mixed  up  In  it.  The 
men  now  being  drafted  were  babies  when  we 
first  l>egan  to  pour  money  into  Vietnam. 

In  1950,  when  Harry  Truman  was  Presi- 
dent, we  began  financing  the  French  army  ir. 
its  battle  against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  Indo- 
china. By  November,  1952,  the  United  States 
had  paid  one  third  of  the  war  bill  in  Indo- 
china, sent  200  shiploads  of  materiel,  222 
warplanes,  235  naval  vessels.  775  combat  \t- 
lilcies  and  1300  trucks. 

By  1953,  as  President  Eisenhower  assumea 
office,  our  linancial  support  to  the  French  was 
runmng  between  $350  million  and  $400  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  Russians  were  sore.  They  continue  to 
be  sore  today.  Said  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Vyshinsky  in  1953:  "These  Illegal,  flagrantly 
illegal  acts  must  stop." 

But  Ijelieve  It  or  not.  on  Oct.  6,  1953.  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  described 
American  support  for  Indo-Chlna  as  his 
"brightest  achievement  of  the  year." 

■The  next  month  the  siege  of  the  big 
French  fortress  Dlenbienphu  began  and 
there  was  grave  danger  of  its  falling  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  As  a  result,  Adm.  Arthur  Radford, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de- 
manded that  the  United  States  intervene 
directly. 

Gen.  Elsenhower  poured  cold  water  on  the 
idea.  On  Feb.  10.  1954.  he  said:  "I  say  that 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  greater  tragedy  for 
America  than  to  get  heavily  involved  now 
in  an  all-out  war  in  any  of  those  regions 
particularly  with  large  ui:its. 

John  Poster  Dulles  didn't  like  Ike's  posi- 
tion. He  felt  it  was  necessary  for  ua  to  get 
involved.  So  did  another  man,  later  to  be- 
come President — Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"It  is  important."  Sen.  Kennedy  stiid.  "that 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  dem- 
onstrate their  endorsement  of  Mr.  Dulles  s 
objectives,  despite  the  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing the  full  significance  of  key  phrases  .  .  . 
If  necessary  the  United  States  will  take  the 
ultimate  step  ...  It  is  war." 

MaJ  Gen  John  W.  ODanlel  was  rushed  to 
Indo-China  to  train  Vietnamese  troops  but 
found  French  officers  uncooperative.  One  of 
the  most  strenuous  objectors  was  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Foreseeing  the  fall  of  Dlenbienphu  and  the 
rout  of  the  French.  Dulles  on  March  29  an- 
nounced a  plan  lor  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  or  SEATO.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commitment  about  which  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  complained  as  committing  him 
to  defend  Southeast  Asia. 

Dulles  called  a  secret  meeting  of  congres- 
sional leaders  April  3,  including  Sen.  John- 
son, and  requested  a  Joint  resolution  giving 
President  Elsenhower  power  to  use  .American 
armed  forces  in  Indo-Chlna.  Sen.  Johnson  ob- 
jected. He  argued  that  Dulles  must  seek  and 
get  the  support  of  our  allies  before  Congress 
would  okay  any  plan  to  commit  American 
troops.  Other   congressional  leaders  agreed 

On  AprU  21,  1954,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
talking  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  said:  "The  United  States  as 
leader  of  the  free  world  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther retreat  in  Asia.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
United  States  can  afford  direct  Involvement 
in  Indo-China.  But  If  there  is  )io  other  re- 
course, the  Administration  will  have  to  face 
up  to  It  and  cend  troops." 

The  speech  wac  off  the  record,  but  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph  leaktci  it.  It  ricocheted  back 
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ctcroec  '.he  Atlantic  Public  reaction  wae  dev- 
astating. President  Elsenhower  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  hla  Vice  President  and  made 
;t  clear  that  no  troops  would  t)e  sent  to 
Indo-Chlna 

In  May  the  French  surrendered  Dlenblen- 
phu  In  August  there  waa  a  total  ce.iseflre. 
The  French  were  defeated,  hut  the  Gene-.a 
"Treatv  of  1954.  engineered  by  the  British  .tud 
Ruaslans.  saved  face  for  them.  It  provided 
for  the  ^pUt-up  of  Indo-China  into  K'ur  in-- 
dependent  countries  with  a  vot«  between 
Nurth  and  South  Vietnam  two  years  later  to 
see  jvhetner  they  should  unite 

President  Elsenhower  tocik  .i  rosy  view  of 
the  setbaclt  He  announced  Oct  20  that  the 
United  .states  would  de. elop  and  maintain 
:n  South  Vietnam  a  stmng  viable  state  ca- 
pable of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or 
aggression  through  military  means  " 

rhe  United  States  by  1954  had  spent  *4 
billion  supporting  the  French  army,  all  of 
It  having  gone  down  tlie  dram 

At  Christmas  time  m  1954.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  of  New  Vorlc  visited  Saigon  and  pre- 
sented .1  check  for  SIOOOOO  from  Catholic 
\Ve:r.i.re  to  Catholic  refugees  Seeing  from  the 
North.  He  returned  t.i  persuade  President  El- 
senhower and  Vice  President  Nixon  to  step  up 
U  S    aid 

Mea.nwh;le,  Cardinal  Spellman  and  Jr^epn 
P  Kennedy  father  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachtisetts.  had  organized  the  Aiuencan 
Friends  of  Vietnam'  .uid  were  mobilizing 
.American  public  opinion  behind  President 
Diem,  who  had  been  educatf'd  at  MarvSnoil. 
the  Catholic  seminary  outside  of  New  Y>  ru 
City. 

President  Elsenhower  had  sent  -ne  thou- 
sand Amencan  military  .advisers  to  train 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  In  the  fall  of 
litei,  President  Kennedy  increased  this  to 
ajout  15,000  men.  with  an  expenditure  if 
S:  5  m.ll.on  a  Jay.  We  have  bei-n  escalating 
ever  since  American  armed  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  now  total  something  over  half  a 
million  :nen.  our  expenditure  running  to  a 
minimum  of  half  a  billion  d^MIar*  a  week 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CRIME  MESSAGE 

Mr  H.VRT  Mr  President,  yesterday 
Pres.dent  Johnson  sent  to  Con»{rf'>s  a 
far-reaching  antlcrlme  message.  In  this 
cumpreheniive  mf.^:^.ib'e  he  President 
proposed  a  number  of  significant  and 
badiy  needed  measures 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  the  major  elements  of  the 
President's  crime  message.  In  his  mes- 
sage the  Pre.-^ident  urged  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  and  proposed  doubling  the  first 
year  appropriation  for  the  act  I  agree 
■Aith  President  Johnson  ti;at  ;jrnmpt 
passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  is  a  must.  Such  prompt 
passage  will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving 
local  and  State  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  mstice  units  a  much-needed 
shot  in  the  arm 

The  President  al.so  proposed  a  Federal 
antinot  law  On  the  basis  of  last  sum- 
mers Judiciary  Committee  iiearings  on 
H  K.  421  the  Hou.se-passed  antinot  bill, 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  State  law  in  'his 
area  is  inadequate  and  that  there  Is  any 
need  for  such  Federal  legislation.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  .serious  first  amendment 
questions  that  arise  when  one  attempts 
to  draft  an  antirlot  bill 

In  his  crime  message  tiie  President 
also  strongly  endorsed  ^he  .^dminlstra- 
tlon"s  Right  of  Privacy  Act.  S.  928, 
stating: 

We  must  protect  the  American  people 
against   a  new   threat   to  one  of  our  olde'rt 


and  most  precious  right* — the  right  of  per- 
sonal privacy 

The  principle  that  a  mwi's  home  Is  his 
castle  18  under  new  attack.  For  centuries 
the  law  of  trespass  protected  a  man's  lands 
-md  his  home  But  In  this  age  <>f  advanced 
technology,  thick  walls  and  locked  doors  can- 
not guard  our  privacy  or  safeguard  our  per- 
sonal freedom.  Today  we  need  a  strong  law — 
suited  to  modern  conditions— protect  us  from 
those  who  would  trespass  upon  our  con- 
versations. 

Last  year  I  recommended  to  the  Congress 
the  Right  of  Privacy  Act  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  enact  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  firm  endorsement  of 
S.  928  which  prohibits  all  wiretapping 
e.\cept  where  national  security  is  at  stake, 
.should  put  an  end  to  the  groundless 
rumors  heard  around  Washington  that 
the  White  House  was  willing  to  accept  a 
court-order  wirrtap  authorization  stat- 
ute in  return  tor  pa.^saye  of  its  Safe 
Streets  Act  I  commend  the  President  and 
also  the  Attorney  General  for  their 
strong  public  stand  on  imasions  of  pr.- 
vacy. 

The  Pre.sident  is  al.so  to  be  commended 
for  proposini;  in  his  crime  messatte  meas- 
ures: To  i:;ive  Federal  leadc:.ship  and  as- 
sistance, to  promote  the  special  handling 
of  juvenile  delinquents  and  alcoholics,  to 
facilitate  attacks  at,'ainst  or^'am^ed 
cr;me,  to  improve  the  coinniunications 
and  '.veapons  available  to  law  enforce- 
ment aiiencies  to  tighten  rue  protection 
of  banks  at;ainst  robbers,  and  to  improve 
the  Federal  correction  system. 

Mr  President,  this  di.'^cussion  of  the 
President  s  crime  me.s.sage  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  insert  m  the  Record  two 
articles  cummendin^  oui-  chief  law-en- 
forcement ofnct-r.  our  outstanding  At- 
torney (ienerai.  Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Mr  President  at  'his  time  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  an  artiile  from 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  I  believe  the 
last  sentence  of  the  letter  to  the  Boston 
Globe  sums  up  the  leeiing^  oi  many 
Americans — 

In  government.  !.iw  enforcement  ar.d  pri- 
vate life  'Hamsey  Clark  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Attorneys 
Ge.'ieral   ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
Prom  the  Orlando   iPla.)   Sentinel.  Jan    14. 
19681 

Justice  Dep.\rtment  Steps  vp  Criminal 
Actions 

Washington — The  Justice  Dep.irtmtnt  .'•e- 
■  orded  sharp  increases  during  1967  m  crim- 
inal actions  against  Cosa  Nostra  ^angs'^ers, 
users  of  hallucinogenic  dnigs,  and  draft  vi- 
olators. Atty  Gen.  W  Ramsey  Clark  reprvred 
.-iatirday 

Clark  said  the  department  nied  33,158 
.:rimlnul  .ases  dtiring  the  year,  '.he  nlghest 
number  for  any  year  lii  tlie  last  decade  It 
achieved  an  o\er-ail  conviction  rate  of  74 
per  cent,  up  slightly  from  1966 

Government  action  against  violators  of  '-he 
Selective  Service  Act  reached  an  .»;i-tlme 
high,  with  952  convictions,  up  78  per  cent 
rrom  536  In  1966  and  ip  -50  per  icnt  from 
J72  '.n  1965 

In  addition,  1.648  draft-law  prosecutions 
■.v-.-e  begun  during  1967.  up  62  per  cent  from 
1.015  during  tJie  previous  year  and  up  226 
per  oent  fr<im   506   In    1965. 

Prosecutions  under  legislation  controlling 
drug  abuse  aimed  at  hallucinogenic  drugs 
such  as  LSD  were  up  !rom  55  In  .966  'o  260 
in   1967    About  619  million  pills  or  doses  of 


dangerous  drugs  valued  at  $127  million  were 
t»eized 

Organized  crime  .^ufTered  severe  setbacks 
during  1967,  Clark  i.t:d 

Of  183  known  members  of  Ci>sa  Nostra  In- 
dlct-ed  or  convicted  during  the  htst  12  years, 
55  were  the  subject  of  court  action  by  the 
Justice  Department  during  1967.  They  in- 
cluded three  bosses"  or  heads  of  Matia 
'■families,"  two  "underbosses,"  one  "con- 
slgllerc  "  or  counselor,  and  10    "capo  replme   " 

In  addition,  tlie  department  uncoverrd 
"skimming"  of  gambling  profits  from  two 
Urge  L;is  Vegas,  Nev  ,  hotels,  and  pri^secuted 
a  heroin  smuggler  reputed  to  be  CL>sa  Nos- 
tra's  chief   narcotics   .^.gent. 

Clark  said  the  Ju.stlce  Department  ex- 
pended a  record  $7.1  million  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  during  1967 
for  188  project-s  ;n  law  enforcement  and 
crliTUn.ii  justice. 

The  nation's  prison  population  increased 
during  the  year,  from  19,277  a  year  earlier  -o 
19,637.  Clark  s.old  a  factor  was  longer  sen- 
tences for  Selective  Service  violators,  a  1967 
.iver.ige  of  32  1  months  compared  with  25  4 
months  in  1966 

Among  otlier  1967  department  .ichleve- 
ments  cited  by  Clark  were: 

— Convictions  in  the  ca«e  of  three  civ.l 
rights  workers  who  v.ere  murdered  In  Missis- 
sippi. 

— A  landmark  declvilon  by  the  US  Court  .1 
.Appeal-s  m  New  Orleans  speeding  desegrpc:.- 
Uon  of  public  schools  in  the  South. 

— Filing  ol  ,1  reci.>rd  number  I'f  suits— 43-- 
.illeglng  racial  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations 

— The  first  federal  suit  In  the  North  il- 
legmg  violatk>n  of  the  1965  federal  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

— The  largest  number  of  antitrust  prire- 
rlxliig  c.uses  filed  ;n  five  years — 37. 


in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Attorneys 
General. 

ROBERT  SHEEHAN, 

Acting  Dean,  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Northeastern  UniieTsity,  Boston. 


I  Prom  the  Boston   iMass 
Nov    II,  19671 


Globe 


PR.ALSE  for  R.^MSET  Cl..\RK 

As  President  A  the  International  .Associa- 
tion of  Police  Pro:es6">rs.  I  would  Ui:e  to  take 
strong  exceptitn  to  Jack  Anderson's  .irtlcle  m 
Parade  Magazine  iii  the  Sunday,  Nov  5. 
Globe. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  .Andersons  r.;,ther  l.mlted 
:esearch.  Atty.  Gen  Ramsey  Clark  is  not  only 
respected  by  the  polict  comin'.nlty  t;cncr.:ll\ . 
lie  15  providing  the  very  necessary  leadership 
as  chief  law  enforcement  officer  ol  this  nation 
In  striving  to  strike  a  Just  UUaiice  be'.weeu 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  rights 
of  society  .15  a  whole     .  . 

.As  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Ad- 
visory Panel  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Clark  at  length  ...  I  And  him  very  open  to 
suggestions  and  extremely  conversant  and 
knowledgeable  relative  to  the  problems  of 
the  police.  There  are  few  people  in  this 
country  who  understand  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting law  enforcement  as  well  as  does 
our   present   Attorney   General. 

What  too  few  people  realize,  I  think,  is 
that  the  Congress  iias  seen  fit  not  to  en- 
dorse the  President's  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1967,  and  that  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  crime  has  become  a  polit- 
ical Issue  which  takes  away  from  the  .At- 
torney General  the  machinery  throueh 
which  the  innovative  and  progressive  pro- 
grams aimed  at  professionalizing  law  en- 
forcement can  be  .ichleved.  The  lethargy  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  pass  meaningful  antl- 
•  rime  legislati  n  :j  ni'  rtimate  and.  through 
no  fault  of  his,  reflects  unfairly  on  the  At- 
torney General. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  police  admin- 
istrators today  Is  that  many  of  them  lack 
the  kind  of  progressive  leadership  qualities 
that  Ramsey  Clark  possesses  and  wiilch  are 
so  necessary  if  law  enforcement  is  ever  to 
be  professionalized  ind  dragged  screaming 
into  the  twentieth  century. 

In  my  opinion,  Ramsey  Clark  will  go  down 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S  PLANS  FOR 
DEMONSTRATION  IN  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
la  the  Record  a  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  Feb- 
ruar>'  3.  entitled  "King  Pledges  Shanty- 
town  at  D.C.  Festival." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ki.vo  Pledges  Shantytown  at  D.C.  Festtvai. 

Atlanta,  Ga  (AP) — Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  says  he  will  take  his  squatter  army 
<  f  the  nation's  poor  to  Washington  this  April 
and  build  a  settlement  of  tumbledown  shan- 
ties among  the  cherry  blossoms  to  point  up 
iie  plight  of  the  needy. 

The  shanties — to  "house  the  troops  of  hope- 
less and  embittered  poor" — are  a  part  of 
King's  strategy  for  the  massive  demonstra- 
tion of  militant  nonviolence  In  his  Poor  Peo- 
; lie's  Campaign.  He  plans  a  cadre  of  about 
3.U00  trained  volunteers  to  lead  the  demon- 
strations. 

King  said  he  has  few  illusions  about  per- 
.-uidlng  Congress  to  action,  but  hopee  to 
.ppeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

■We  plan  on  doing  this  by  sending  thou- 
sands of  poor  people — poor  cWldren  in  par- 
ticular, who've  not  had  adequate  care — to  all 
the  hospitals  around  Washington  and  have 
them  stay  there  until  they  get  medical  atten- 
tion." he  said. 

At  a  White  House  news  conference  yester- 
day. President  Johnson  was  asked  whether 
!.e  would  try  to  talk  civil  rights  leaders  out 
"i  the  April  march. 

Johnson  didn't  answer  directly,  but  said 
!:e  would  hope  that  energies  could  be  directed 
:n  a  more  productive  manner.  He  said  he 
hought  It  might  be  more  helpful  to  present 
views  to  Congress  and  added  "we'll  do  all  we 
.  Mi  to  work  with  all  groups,  see  that  their 
lews  are  heard,  considered  and  acted  upon." 

King's  planned  protest  was  one  of  several 
•  ;<plcs  discussed  In  Washlngrton  last  night  at 
i  two-hour  closed  meeting  by  a  group  of  top 
:ocal  civil  rights  leaders. 

The  group,  invited  to  meet  by  Sterling 
Tucker,  execxitlve  director  of  the  Washington 
L'rban  League,  also  discussed  Stokely  Car- 
iiiichael's  newly-organized  Black  United 
Front,  crime  and  unemployment  In  Wash- 
nuton. 

Tucker  would  not  comment  on  results  of 
•;.e  meeting  and  participants  referred  ques- 
.lons  back  to  him. 


member  at  the  Pueblo  crew,  lost  his  life  in 
the  Pueblo  Incident,  I  am  receiving  many 
requesta  from  Oregon  newspapers  and  Oregon 
constituents  to  try  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
the  following  questions  from  both  you  and 
Secretary  Rusk, 

Before  I  list  the  questions.  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  to  you  that  I  am  not  seeking  any 
Information  which,  at  this  time,  you  or  Sec- 
retary Rusk  think  should  not  be  disclosed 
for  security  reasons.  I  think  you  are  well 
aware  of  my  consistent  defense  during  my 
years  In  the  Senate  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  and  the  right  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  Government  not  to  publicly 
disclose  any  Information  at  a  time  of  crisis 
that  could  possibly  be  of  assistance  to  the 
enemy.  If  any  of  my  questions.  In  any  way, 
would  handicap  our  Government  in  Its  nego- 
tlatlona  In  Panmunjom,  then,  of  course,  I 
would  not  want  the  information  disclosed. 

If,  m  the  opinion  of  you  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  any  of  the  information  can  be  die- 
closed  on  a  confidential  basis  to  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
or  to  the  Committee  aa  a  whole,  you  may  be 
sure  that  its  secret  nature  will  be  protected. 
However,  I  would  rather  not  have  the  in- 
formation If  it  Involves  top  secrecy  matters 
at  this  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  I  owed  It 
to  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  public 
demand  In  my  State  for  such  Information, 
and  I  think  it  exists  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  growing  feeling  that  fhe 
country  does  not  know  Just  what  happened 
In  the  Pueblo  incident  In  relation  to  the 
specific  questions  that  I  now  list : 

1.  Was  the  ship  fired  upon?  If  it  was,  is 
that  the  explanation  for  the  Injtirles? 

2.  If  the  ship  was  not  fired  upon,  what  do 
you  know,  by  way  of  explanation,  of  the  in- 
juries? 

3.  Do  we  have  any  firm  Information  as  to 
whether  the  ship  was  ever  In  national  waters? 

4.  What  commitments.  If  any,  have  we 
made  in  the  negotiations  with  the  North 
Koreans? 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wayne  Morse. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  a 
letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  in  which 
I  ask  for  answers  to  certain  questions 
involving  the  Pueblo  incident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.ts  follows: 

Fxbritabt  8,  1968. 
Hon.  ROBXRT  8.  McNaMaka, 
Secretary  of  Defence, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrztart:  In  view  of  the  fact 
-liat  Seaman   First  Class  Duane  Hodges,  a 


February  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Seaman  First  Class  Duane  Hodges,  a 
member  of  the  Pueblo  crew,  lost  his  life  in 
the  Pueblo  incident,  I  am  receiving  many 
requests  from  Oregon  newspapers  and  Oregon 
constituents  to  try  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
the  following  questions  from  both  you  and 
Secretary  McNamara. 

Before  I  list  the  questions.  I  want  to  make 
very  clear  to  you  that  I  am  not  seeking  any 
information  which,  at  this  time,  you  or  Sec- 
retary McNamara  think  should  not  be  dis- 
closed for  security  reasons.  I  think  you  are 
well  aware  of  my  consistent  defense  during 
my  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  and  the  right  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  Government  not  to  publicly 
disclose  any  Information  at  a  time  of  crisis 
that  could  possibly  be  of  assistance  to  the 
enemy.  If  any  of  my  questions,  in  any  way, 
would  handicap  our  Government  in  its  ne- 
gotiations In  Panmunjom,  then,  of  course.  I 
would  not  want  the  Information  disclosed. 

If,  In  the  opinion  of  you  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  any  of  the  information  can  be 
disclosed  on  a  confidential  basis  to  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, or  to  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  you  may 
he  sure  that  its  secret  nature  will  be  pro- 
tected. However,  I  would  rather  not  have  the 
Information  If  it  Involves  top  secrecy  matters 
at  this  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  I  owed  it  to 
you  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  public 


demand  in  my  State  for  such  Information, 
and  I  think  it  exists  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try because  of  the  growing  feeling  that  the 
country  does  not  know  Just  what  happened 
in  the  Pueblo  incident  In  relation  to  the 
specific  questions  that  I  now  list: 

1.  Was  the  ship  fired  upon?  If  it  was.  Is 
that  the  explanation  lor  the  injuries? 

2.  If  the  ship  was  not  fired  upon,  what  do 
you  know,  by  way  of  explanation,  of  the  in- 
juries? 

i.  Do  we  have  any  firm  information  a.s  to 

whether  the  ship  was  ever  In  national  waters? 

4     Wliat   commitments.    If   any,    have   we 

made   in   the    negotiations    with   the   North 

Koreans? 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wayne  Morse. 


TROUBLES  IN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  two  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  3,  1968.  One 
Is  entitled  "Bedlam  at  Junior  High 
School  258,"  and  the  other  is  entitled 
"Teacher  Quits  at  201."  Both  .stories  are 
under  the  general  heading  "Hundreds  of 
Pupils  Rampage  in  Protest  at  Brooklyn 
School."  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  a  foUowup  story  which  appeared 
In  today's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Violence  in  Intermediate  School  201 
Spurs  Transfers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3,   1968) 

HrNDREDs  or  PtTPiLS  Rampage  in  Protest  at 

Brooklyn  School 

bedlam  at  junior  high  school  258 

Hundreds  of  eighth  grade  pupils — surging 
through  corridors,  trading  blows,  barging 
Into  classes,  shouting,  Jeering  and  turning  in 
a  false  fire  alarm — created  havoc  yesterday 
in  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Junior  high  school 
after  demonstrating  to  win  better  food,  more 
freedom  and  more  dances. 

Only  when  half  a  dozen  policemen  were 
rushed  to  the  school  was  order  restored  and 
the  children  herded  back  to  their  class- 
rooms, where  there  was  no  further  instruc- 
tion for  the  day. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Henrietta  B. 
Purcell,  who  was  stunmoned  to  Junior  High 
School  258,  at  Marcy  Avenue  and  Macon 
Street,  said  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
disorder  would  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

She  said  titiere  was  Indications  that  the 
outbreak  in  the  school,  where  mere  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  1,480  pupils  are  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan,  had  been  planned  and  the 
youngsters  Incited — "although  I  have  no 
positive  information  now." 

In  a  prelude  to  the  mass  disruption.  60  of 
the  pupils  gathered  at  8:30  A.M.  outside  the 
school,  shouting  slogans  and  holding  aloft 
placards  with  crayon  fcrawls  listing  their 
demands. 

"We  want  McCassey  Out."  said  one  sign.  In 
a  reference  to  Miss  Mary  A.  McCussey.  who 
is  white  and  has  been  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  the  last  18  months. 

"We  want  Good  Teachers  Kept."  said  .'tn- 
other  sign  in  an  apparent  reference  to  the 
dismissal  on  Jan.  22  of  George  Fuccillo.  who 
was  popular  with  the  youngsters,  even 
though  he  allegedly  struck  one. 

By  10:30,  the  crowd  had  swelled  to  a  hun- 
dred— most  of  them  eighth  graders.  Mrs. 
Joy  Berry,  executive  assistant  principal,  per- 
suaded the  youngsters  to  enter  the  .-^chool  to 
present  their  demands  to  Miss  McCassey. 

Tlie  demonstrators  were  led  to  the  cafe- 
teria,  but    they   were   Joined   by   .ibout   600 
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eighth-grade  pupils  who  had  been  attending 
classes  until  they  were  disrupted 

With  the  throng  overflowing  'he  cafeteria, 
the  pupils  were  taken  to  -he  .ludltortum. 
where  Mlsa  McCaasev  expressed  her  wIDlnK- 
iiess  'o  discuss  the  demands  with  cla^e  rep- 
resentatives If  the  pupils  wruld  return  to 
their  claasrooma 

Without  dlssentln.;  the  children  were  dis- 
missed but  disorder  erupted  ts  they  -^urged 
Into  the  corridors 

Bedlam  starts 

Racing  up  and  down  hailaavs  .ind  strflr- 
ways.  breaking  into  classrooms,  shoving, 
pushing,  shouting  down  appeals  und  Instruc- 
tions from  teachers  who  were  lostled  by  their 
charges,  the  pupils  roamed  heedlessly  and 
at  will 

"Return  to  your  class."  shouted  a  teacher. 

"What  class?"   retorted   a    youngster 

Plghts  .imong  pupils  flared,  and  on  the 
third  floor  lights  were  switched  off.  In  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  i  Are  .ilarm  rang,  but 
in  an  instant,  loudspeukers  Aere  telling  the 
pupils  to  Ignore  It. 

Teachers  said  that  during  'he  past  week 
11  false  fire  ilarms  iiad  been  turned  in  .md 
that  three  tires  h.id  been  discovered  In  wiiRte- 
baskets. 

la  it. hallway.  Miss  McCaseev  was  trvlng 
to  calm  the  pupils.  Most  Ignored  her  But 
one  girl  cjme  running  to  her  romp; fining 
that  .she  had  been  <hu-. ed'  by  i  -eacher 
Ml&s  McCassey  took  the  girl  In  her  arms  and 
promised  to  look  Into  the  matter 

Prom  'he  pupils  Mi.ss  McCassey  heard 
reports  '  fights  In  cLisrixims  to  which  .'he 
dispatched  'eachers  None  f  the  scuffles 
was  serious,  but  the  constant  shuttling  of 
'eachers  in  peacemaking  missions  .^eemed 
to  heighten  the  air  L>f  disorder 

The  "ine  pollcem.m  normally  assUned  ") 
the  school — Patrolman  Cecil  Qreenldge — 
hurried  from  one  trouble  spot  to  another, 
but   could  not  restore  calm 

Only  at  :;oon  when  six  patrolmen  rom- 
m^Jided  by  Capt.  Norman  Weiner  came  on 
•he  scene  u-.d  fanned  out  through  the  buUd- 
;r.g  wtis  relative  peace  attained  Only  cighth- 
irade  'lasses  had  been  involved 

Promises  made 

With  'i  e  .students  igaln  In  their  i-Uss- 
rooms.  Ml:s  McCa-ssev  ■.  isltcd  them.  fTernig 
to  meet  some  of  their  demands  ,ifter  .igree- 
ing  that  the  food  was  not  •:?  'o  par.  She 
promised  a  cleaner  cafetern  French  fried 
pMjtatoes — instead  of  the  OaU.U  potaicies 
boiled  In   'Jielr  Jackets,  and  more  dances. 

She  also  said  the  cafeteria  would  be  pro- 
vided with  fresh  vegetables  ai.d  with  pretzels, 
potato  chips  .uid  candy  th-it  the  !>upii3 
could  purchase  "instead  of  sneaking  out  to 
buy  them." 

As  for  release  from  school  during  'tinch 
time,  she  said  she  wotild  meet  with  their 
mothers,  the  teachers,  the  police  and  others 
involved  *o  determine  whether  such  a  move 
would  be  feasible. 

At  a  later  meeting  with  about  75  student 
representatives.  Miss  McCassey  repeated  the 
promises,  agreed  that  everythin^e  was  not 
perfect  and  asked  the  pupils  to  tell  her  what 
was  good  about  the  school. 

There  was  an  embarrassing  silence  until 
one  pupil  cried.  "Nothing!"  The  others 
laughed 

Teachers,  who  refused  to  be  quoted,  in- 
sisted there  was  too  much  permissiveness 
m  the  .school  and  too  little  communication 
with  the  principal  and  her  staff. 

One  pupil,  who  wanted  the  principal 
ousted,  gave  this  explanation  She  doesn't 
keep  promises.  She  promised  us  better  food 
long  ago  and  we  still  get  slop  " 

Teach  m  QT?rrs   \t  201 

(By    Leonard    Btideri 
A  new  teacher  turned  down  his  assignment 
to  Intermediate  School  201   as  the  result  of 


an  allegedly  antlwhlte  play  presented  in  the 
school  auditorium  Thursday  by  LeRol  Jones, 
the  militant  Negro  writer 

Three  other  teachers  reportedly  walked 
out  in  disgust"  during  the  performance  but 
did  not  quit  and  were  at  work  yesterday 

The  new  teacher,  after  working  one  day- 
Thursday— at  the  East  Harlem  school,  went 
to  district  headquarters  and  said:  "Please 
t,ike  me  uut  of  there  "  The  teacher  was  re- 
assigned 

Martin  W  Frev,  the  district  superintendent, 
^ald  yesterday  that  he  had  learned  about  the 
play  after  It  had  taken  place  and  was  looking 
Into  the  situation.  "I  heard  today  that  LeRol 
Jones  had  been  here."  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
who  invited  him  or  who  organized  the  as- 
sembly program  " 

Mr  Prey  had  been  asked  on  Thursday  to 
personally  take  charge  of  the  troubled  East 
Harlem  school  by  Dr  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  The  assembly 
program  took  place  while  Mr.  Prey  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  .it  Board  of  Education 
headquarters  In  Brooklyn. 

.•\ccordlng  to  the  account  of  the  play  given 
to  the  district  of«ce  by  the  teacher  who  asked 
for  reassignment  a  major  character  posed 
questions  'hat  were  answered  by  a  chorus. 
The  questions  and  responses  supposedly  went 
like  this 

Who  murdered  the  black  man?" 

Whltey.  whltey  ■ 

Who  should  we  lynch?" 

Whltey.  whltey  " 
The  teacher  said  that  u  Negro  pupil  alttlng 
nearby  told  him.  "Were  talking  about  you, 
but  we'll  let  you  live  " 

EDDCATION     STRESSED 

But  Herman  B.  Ferguson,  a  special  swlvlser 
•o  the  IS  201  governing  board,"  said  he  did 
not  recall  hearing  these  lines  He  said  the 
presentation  was  intended  as  "another  edu- 
cational experience  for  the  children"  and  to 
give   them  exposure   to  professional   theater. 

"There  was  nothing  racial  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned."  Mr  Ferguson  said  "It  had  a 
historical  tlavor  " 

Mr  Ferguson,  a  '.icensed  assistant  princi- 
pal was  suspended  from  his  poet  In  a  Queens 
.school  last  fall  after  being  Indicted  for  par- 
ticipating in  an  allt-ged  Hevnlutlonary  Ac- 
tion Movement  plot  to  m.irder  mixlerate  civil 
rights  leaders.  Mr.  Fergvison  has  denied  the 
oh.irges.  and  has  not  yet  come  to  trial 

Mr.  Jones  could  not  l.>e  reached  for  com- 
ment yesterdav  The  34-year-c'ld  poet  and 
playwright  is  free  in  ball  awaiting  a  hearing 
■n  his  iippeal  from  a  weapons  convicuon 

He  had  been  sentenced  last  month  to  two 

and  A  half  to  three  years  in  tiie  New  Jersey 

State  Penitentiary  and  fined  91.000  for  hav- 

ng  two  loaded  revolvers  In  his  car  m  Newark 

during  last  Julys  riots. 

The  IS.  201  ifovernlng  board  was  estab- 
'. ished  as  part  of  ui  experiment  to  test  com- 
munity control  of  local  schools. 

201     BES«T    BT    TBOUBLE 

The  governing  board,  which  now  has  "seml- 
mcial  status."  according  to  the  B4>ard  of 
Education,  has  not  yet  been  ijuen  full  oper- 
ating control  over  the  Intermediate  school 
.ind  Ave  nearby  elementary  schools  In  the 
project. 

The  18-month-old  I-S  201.  at  127tJi  SUeet 
and  Madison  Avenue,  has  been  plagued  from 
the  lirst  by  problems  of  leadersiup,  'eacher 
turnover  and  pupil  behavior.  E^arller  this 
wet-k  a  teacher  ;lescrlbe<l  it  as      i  jungle." 

When  'he  new  term  l>«"Kan  en  Thursday, 
•he  M:nool  had  no  licensed  supervisor  In 
charge,  .superintendent  Donovan  .Lsked  Mr. 
Frey  to  take  charge  until  a  permanent  princi- 
pal 13  appointed  The  ^'osernlng  board  has 
named  Its  uwn  principal,  but  the  selection 
has  not  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education 

.\  telephone  call  to  I  S.  201  yeeterday  niter- 
noon  asking  for  "the  principal  of  the  school" 


caused  a  flustered  response.  After  some  hesl- 
t.ttlon  and  apparent  consultation  with  others 
m  the  otnce  "he  woman  who  ar.£wered  the 
call  asked  the  caller  "Can  you  call  back 
Monday''"' 

Violence  in  IS.  201  Spitas  Transfers— Par- 
ents Cite  Fear  fob  Sa»xty  of  Pupii^s  .^3 
Motive  for  Seeking  New  Schools 

(By  Leonard  Buderi 
An   exodus   of   pupils   who  say   they   have 
been  assaulted,  harassed  or  robbed  by  their 
classmates    has    developed    at    Intermediate 
School  201  In  East  Harlem. 

Sixteen  youngsters  have  been  granted 
transfers  In  the  last  three  days  after  their 
parents  voiced  concern  over  the  children's 
safety  at  the  school,  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation had  intended  to  be  "one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation.'" 

In  all.  40  of  the  Bchool's  1,100  pupils  have 
been  transferred  to  other  schools  at  their 
parents'  request  since  last  October.  But  the 
transfers  had  begun  to  level  off  until  a  flurry 
of  requests  were  made  in  recent  weeks. 

Martin  W.  Frey,  the  district  superintend- 
ent who  has  been  personally  overseeing  I  S. 
201  since  the  new  school  term  began  last 
Thursday,  said  that  the  number  of  special 
transfers  from  the  school  was  "about  four 
times  the  normal  rate." 

Although  the  majority  of  the  school's 
pupils  are  Negroes,  30  of  the  40  who  have 
been  transferred  are  Puerto  Rlcans. 

However,  Mr.  Frey  eald  thnt  he  had  no 
personal  evidence"  of  any  trtcUon  along 
ethnic  lines  between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
pupils. 

SENT     TO    *     SCHOOLS 

Although  not  all  the  requests  from  par- 
ents for  transfers  have  been  granted,  enough 
have  been  approved  to  result  In  a  stream  cf 
letters  from  Mr.  Prey's  otBce  to  principals  of 
other  schools,  saying: 

"Please  accept  the  following  children  as 
transfers  from  IS.  201.  These  children  have 
been  assaulted  and  the  parents  fear  for  their 
safety." 

The  pupils  have  been  sent  to  IS.  177  .ind 
Public  Schools  80.  96  and  155. 

W-acked  by  controversy 

IS.  201,  at  127th  Street  and  Madison 
.Wentie  has  been  wracked  by  controversy  and 
troubles  since  it  opened  in  September,  1966 

The  school  is  the  hub  of  a  planned  de- 
centralization project  Involving  four  nearby 
elementary  schools,  that  is  intended  to  test 
community  control  of  local  school  operations. 

A  governing  board  'if  parent,  community 
and  school  representatives  has  been  estab- 
lished, but  has  not  been  given  control  of  the 
hve  schooU  by  the  city  Board  of  Education. 
However,  It  Is  being  consulted  on  school 
matters. 

Mr.  Frey  would  not  discuss  conditions  ;'.t 
IS  201  vesterday.  He  also  said  that  newsmen 
would  not  be  permitted  to  Inspect  the  school 
until  matters  have  "steadied."' 

A  New  York  Times  reporter  who  visited 
the  school  10  days  ago  found  near-bedlam  in 
the  building.  Pupils  were  observed  pushing 
and  hghtlng  during  class-changes  and  roam- 
ing the  corridors  when  classes  were  In  ses- 
sion. One  teacher  brandished  a  yardstick  to 
maintain  order. 

Mr.  Prey  said  yesterday  that  f.ve  of  the  80 
teaching  positions  were  vacant,  as  were  two 
positions  of  assistant  principal.  Mr.  Prey  took 
over  personal  supervision  of  the  school  when 
the  i:Ctlng  principal  and  two  licensed  assist- 
ant principals  went  on  leave.  This  had  left 
the  school  without  licensed  supervisor. 

The  district  superintendent  said  that  seven 
persons  who  are  on  the  eligibility  list  for  ap- 
pointment as  Junior  high  school  principals 
had  applied  to  heitd  IS  201.  He  said  that 
their  names  were  being  referred  to  the  gov- 
erning board  Berlin  L  Kelly,  chief  con- 
sultant  to  the  governing   board,  said   later 
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that  these  candidates  would  be  given  Inter- 
views, 

However,  the  governing  board  had  an- 
nounced hist  week  the  selection  of  Ronald 
Evans,  an  experienced  city  teacher,  as  the 
new  principal  of  I.S.  201.  Mr.  Evans  Is  not  on 
the  eligibility  list.  Mr.  Kelly  said  yesterday 
that  the  governing  board  was  working  with 
city  school  authorities  "on  procedures"  for 
the  appointment  of  a  principal. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  hour  of  2  o'clock 
Imving  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill — H.R. 
2516 — to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  be  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes  beyond  the  time  al- 
lowed under  the  order  of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  yield  to  other  Senators  and  that 
they  may  speak  out  of  order,  notwith- 
standing rule  vni,  without  his  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  courtesy,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SENATOR  ERVTN'S  BRIEF  AS 
•  FRIEND  OF  THE  COURT"  IN  FLAST 
AGAINST  GARDNER 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1967,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  Ervin]  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  a  friend-of-the-court  brief  in 
the  case  of  Flast  against  Gardner.  The 
petitioners  in  this  case  have  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  permit  individual  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  to  challenge  Federal 
aid  to  church-related  Institutions  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment prohibition  against  establishment 
of  religion. 

For  years  the  Court  has  refused  to 
hear  cases  of  this  nature,  saying  that  in- 


dividuals cannot  show  any  monetary  in- 
jury from  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
first  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  this  ra- 
tionale is  unjust  and  deprives  individ- 
uals of  the  right  to  vindicate  guarantees 
conferred  by  the  first  amendment.  As 
Senator  Ervin  put  it: 

The  citizens'  Interest  In  maintaining  the 
"wall  of  separation"  between  church  and 
state  Is  great  and  compelling  and  is  cer- 
tainly BUfflclent  reason  to  be  allowed  to  sue. 

History  has  taught  us  that  freedom 
is  in  peril  when  the  church  meddles  in 
the  a£falrs  of  state  and  the  state  attempts 
to  influence  the  spiritual  affairs  of  men  in 
a  free  society. 

Twice  Senator  Ervin  has  been  success- 
ful in  gaining  Senate  passage  of  a  judi- 
cial review  measure,  S,  3,  which  would  al- 
low individuals  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Federal  aid  to  church- 
related  Institutions.  The  most  recent  pas- 
sage of  S.  3  was  by  a  unanimous  Senate 
vote  on  April  11,  1967,  by  a  vote  of  71  to 
0.  A  judicial  review  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  the  Senate  version  of  the  1967 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  Act  providing  for  judicial 
review  of  first  amendment  questions  aris- 
ing under  Federal  aid  programs  in  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees deleted  that  amendment,  I,  like 
Senator  Ervin,  deeply  regret  this  action. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Sub- 
committee No.  3,  however,  has  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  Ervin  measure  on 
March  6.  I  sincerely  hope  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  report  S.  3  in 
the  immediate  future,  and  thereby  make 
the  first  amendment  protection  against 
establishment  of  religion  a  reality  for  all 
Americans. 

Flast  against  Gardner  is  an  extremely 
important  case  for  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Ervin's  excellent  brief  in  the  case  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
unanimously  passed  the  measure  on  this 
subject,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  believe 
that  this  brief  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  term,  1967,  No.  416) 
Florence  Flast,  Albert  Shanker,  Helen  D, 
Hankin,  Frank  Abrams,  C.  Irving  Dwork, 
Florine  Levin  and  Helen  L.  Buttenwieser, 
Appellants  v.  John  W.  Gardner,  as  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Welfare  of  the  United  States, 
AND  Harold  Howe  2d,  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  United  States,  Appel- 
lees 
(On  appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York:  brief  of  Americans  for  Public 
Schools,  and  Baptist  General  Association  of 
Virginia) 

interest  of  the  AMICI  CL'^RIAE 
The  Baptist  General  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia is  an  association  of  approximately  1.450 
Baptist  churches  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
whose  congregations  number  over  500.000 
members.  The  Baptists  of  Virginia  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  constitutional  issue 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  They 
were  instrumental  in  securing  the  enactment 
In  1786  of  Virginia's  BUI  for  Establishing  Re- 


ligious Fteedom,  which  this  Court  has  rec- 
ognized as  the  progenitor  of  the  religious 
clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  At  present,  the  Baptists 
of  Virginia  operate  lour  colleges  and  three 
secondary  schools,  creating  a  vital  interest 
In  the  question  of  whether  taxpayer  monies 
can  be  used  to  support  sectarian  schools 
under  the  First  Amendment. 

Tlie  Americans  lor  Public  Schools  are  con- 
cerned that  federal  aid  to  tectanan  schools 
deprives  the  public  schools  of  America  of 
urgently  needed  mnds.  They  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  public  education.  One  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  government  Is  to  provide 
excellent,  free  education  for  its  citizens.  This 
responsibility  cannot  be  met  if  public  funds 
are  diverted  to  privately  operated  schools  and 
the  public  schools  must  compete  for  the 
limited  resources  available. 

Permission  Is  ^.ranted  by  both  parties  for 
the  fillnft  of  this  brief. 

statute  involved 

The  statutory  provisions  involved  in  this 
suit  are  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  874.  Eighty-First  Congress! . 

the  qltestion  presented  fOR  review 

This  appeal  presents  the  following  ques- 
tion: Do  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  have  standing  to  challenge  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  an  expenditure  ol  Federal  funds 
on  the  ground  that  such  expenditure  Is  in 
violation  of  the  Establishment  and  Free  Ex- 
ercise provisions  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution'/ 

statement  of  the  case 

This  action  was  brought  by  a  group  of 
individuals,  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  residents  of  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York,  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality under  the  First  Amendment  of 
certain  expenditures  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
complaint  alleges  that  these  expenditures, 
purportedly  made  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  were  made  to  finance  the  fur- 
nishing of  Instruction  and  the  providing 
of  Instructional  materials  for  use  in  religious 
and  sectarian  schools.  The  plaintiffs  re- 
quested Judgment  declaring  these  expendi- 
tures to  be  unconstitutional  and  enjoining 
further  expenditures  for  these  purposes.  No 
request  was  made  for  Judgment  requiring 
restitution  for  funds  already  expended  or 
which  will  have  been  expended  before  issu- 
ance of  the  injunction  sought  in  the  action. 

The  District  Court  dismissed  the  complaint 
on  the  ground  that  the  action  was  controlled 
by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Frothingham  v.  Mellon.  262  U.S.  447  (1923). 
that  under  these  principles  the  plaintiffs  had 
no  standing  to  bring  the  action,  that  there 
was  no  justifiable  controversy,  and  that  the 
court  therefore  lacked  Jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  matter.  The  court  rejected  the  plain- 
tiffs' contentions  that  Frothingham  was  not 
based  upon  absence  of  constitutional  Juris- 
diction but  upon  Judicial  policy  and  that  the 
policy  considerations  which  required  dismis- 
sal in  Frothingham  were  Inapplicable  to  a 
suit  based  upon  the  First  Amendment.  Al- 
though conceding  that  Frothingham  has 
been  the  subject  of  criticism,  the  court  held 
that  since  it  had  never  been  overruled  or 
limited  by  this  Court,  the  court  below  could 
not  or  w'ould  not  overrule  it  on  its  own 
motion. 

SUMMARY    OP  argument 

In  spite  of  the  interest  that  they  as  citi- 
zens have  in  maintaining  the  absolute  "wall 
of  separation"  (Reynolds  v.  United  States. 
98  U.S,  145,  164  (1878)),  it  is  alleged  that 
plaintiffs  in  this  case  have  not  demonstrated 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  standing  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  present  suit.  For  this 
proposition,  appeUees  rely  upon  the  case  of 
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Prothingkam  v  Mellon.  2^2  U3  447  11923). 
tti  that  case,  a  federal  taxpayer  sought  to 
enjoin  Administration  of  the  .Maternity  Act 
of  1921.  which  provided  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  federal  funds  to  combat  matern.Hl  and 
Infant  molality,  on  the  basis  that  by  en- 
acting the  statute  Connresa  had  exceeded 
Ita  delegated  powers  and  usurped  powers  re- 
served to  the  states  by  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  rhe  pUlntltf  con- 
tended that  the  eilect  of  the  appropriation 
'.V  >uld  be  't-i  increase  the  burden  of  future 
taxation  and  thereby  take  her  propertv  with- 
out due  process  of  law  '  Id  at  486.  The  8u- 
prema  Court  held  m  that  case  that  the 
taxpayer  could  not  maintain  the  suit,  stating 
in  part  as  follows 

■The  interest  of  a  tAxpaver  of  a  munici- 
pality In  the  application  of  its  moneys  la 
direct  and  immediate  and  the  remedy  by 
injunction  to  prevent  their  misuse  is  not 
inappropriate     .  But   the    relation   of   a 

taxpayer  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  la  very  ditTeren'  His  inter- 
est m  the  moneys  of  the  Treasury — partly 
realized  from  taxation  and  parly  from  other 
sources— Is  shared  with  millions  of  others: 
is  comparatively  minute  ind  inderemUnable: 
,ind  the  effect  upon  future  taxation,  or  any 
payment  out  'f  the  f-inds.  so  remote,  fluctu- 
lUng  and  uncertain,  that  no  basis  is  atTorded 
for  an  Appeal  to  the  preventive  powers  of  a 
court  of  equity 

We  have  no  power  pfr  ve  to  review  and 
mnul  acts  of  Congress  on  tne  ground  that 
they  .ire  unconstitutional  That  question 

may  be  considered  onlv  *hen  the  Justlflca- 
non  for  some  direct  in'ury  suffered  or 
'hreatened.  presenting  a  justiciable  Issue,  Is 
m.ide  to  res:  ipon  such  .in  ict  Then  the 
p  iwer  exercised  is  that  of  .vscertalnlng  and 
declarlr.g  "he  l.iw  applicable  to  the  contro- 
versy It  amounts  to  'ittle  more  than  the 
negative  power  to  disregard  an  unconstltvi- 
tional  enactment,  which  otherwise  would 
stand  m  the  way  of  the  enforcement  of  a 
legal  right  The  partv  who  Invokes  the  power 
must  be  able  to  show  not  mly  that  the 
statute  is  invalid  but  that  he  has  sustained 
or  is  immedla'ely  m  danger  jf  sus'ainlnR 
.some  direct  Injury  as  tne  result  'if  its  en- 
forcement, and  not  merely  that  he  suffers  in 
some  indertnlte  wav  in  common  with  people 
;»enerany  Id     it  4H6-488  ■ 

We  submit  that  the  Frothmgham  case  Is 
not  dispositive  of  the  issue  ;)f  standing  m 
•his  case  for  severil  rea.sona  (  1 .  It  does  not 
govern  cases  aileijlug  .Microachmenrs  upon 
First  Amendment  rreedoms,  espe'-ially  cases 
bottomed  on  :he  Establishment  Clause:  (2i 
if  governing  plamtias  -.itisfv  the  standards 
set  forth  In  that  case;  lud  31  even  If  they 
fall  to  satl.sfy  these  -ests,  there  are  impor- 
tant reasons  requiring  that  the  Court  none- 
theless confer  standing  m  this  case. 

ASGCSICNT 

/  The  nature  of  the  injwy  caused  bv  'i- 
f'ingement  of  the  rights  of  cUizens  nnder 
the  eita*jUshment  clause  i.s  aufflcnent  to 
confer  standing 

The  First  .\meiidmen-  provides  that  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  ;a-.v  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  there<.if  '  .\s  Us  preeminent  loca- 

tion in  the  Bill  if  Rights  indicates,  .ind  as 
this  Court  has  repeatedly  held,  all  if  "the 
great  liberties  insured  by  the  First  .\rtlcle" 
occupy  "a  preferred  position  in  our  basic 
scheme  '  Prtnce  v  .\fai^ac^'u*ftts  321  US 
158.  164  I  1944.  Mr  Justice  Jackson  pxplained 
that  "this  freedom  waa  ftrst  In  the  BUI  of 
Rights  Decause  it  was  first  In  the  forefathers' 
minds;  it  wits  set  forth  In  absolute  terms, 
and  Its  strength  is  Its  rigidity."  Everson  v. 
Board  of  EducaCwn.  330  U  3.  1.  26  (1047i 
(Jackson.  J.  dissenting  .  quoted  with  ap- 
proval In  Ahtngton  School  District  v 
Sr>:empp.  374  C3   203.  216  i  1963  > 

This  Court  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
•he  pr';ivisic)n3  .f  the  First  .\iiiei-.dmpiit  i-.d 
m  particular  those  of  the  Establishment 
Clause,  are  absolute  and  without  qualifica- 


tion. In  EVfTSon.  supra  at  16-16.  the  Court 
said  The  establishment  of  religion"  clause 
means  at  least  this  Neither  a  stnte  nor  the 
Federal  Oovernment  can  set  up  a  church. 
Neither  can  pass  laws  which  aid  'ine  reli- 
gion, aid  all  religions  or  prefer  one  religion 
over   another  No   tax  in  any  amount, 

large  or  small  can  be  levied  to  «upport  any 
religious  activities  ur  Instltiitlons,  whatever 
thev  may  be  ..ailed,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  .idopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion 
Neither  a  state  nor  'he  Federal  r,<ivernment 
oati,  openly  or  secretly,  participate  m  the 
aflalrs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  "  Accord     Illinois 

ei  re'..  McCoUum  v.  tiourd  of  Fdncatirm.  3:J3 
US    203.  210-211   n948>     McGouan  v.  ytury- 
land    368   OS    420    442  443    ( 1961  r,    Torra'<o 
V      VVarfctn.*      167    US      488.    492-493     11961'; 
Abtnqtnn  School  District  v    Schernpp.  .suu'a 
at  21'>-217    Furthermore    this  Court  has  ex- 
•plamed    that    "Itlhe    Establishment    Clause, 
mllke    the    Free    Exercise    Clause,    does    not 
depend  upon  lUiy  showing  of  direct  govern- 
mental   compulsion    .ind    Is    violated   by    the 
enactment  of  laws  which  establish  an  official 
religion  whether  those  laws  operate  directly 
to  coerce   non-observing   individuals  or   n.)t 
When  the  power    prestige  and  financial 
supp<irt    of   irovernment    is    placed    behind   .i 
particular  religious  belief    the  Indirect  coer- 
cive   pressure    upon    religious    minorities    to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  offlclally  appro-. ed 
religion   Is   pl.iln   •   Evgct   v     Vitatr    370   U  .S 
421,  43&-431   I  19«2>     .■I'^corrf     AbmQton  School 
nutnct  V   Sc^irmjtp    -uvra  at  221    Thus,     the 
effect   of   'he  religious   freedom   Ameiidment 
to  iiur  Constitution  w.is  to  take  eierv  !orm 
ol   propagation  of  religion  out  of   "he  realm 
.f  -hings  which  could  directly  or  indirectly 
be  made  public  business  and  thereby  be  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  p.art  at  -axpavers'  ex- 
f)ense  ■    E'terson.    -.upra    at    26    (Jackson.    J 
dissenting),  quoted  with  approval  In  Abivg- 
ton    .So^ooJ    Df!tTict    V     Schempp.    ■upm    :it 
2\f^    "Further    it   Is  no  defense  to  urge  that 
the  rellglotts  practices  here  mav  be  relatively 
minor  encroachments  on   the   First    .Amend- 
ment. The  breach  of  neutrality  that  is  today 
a  •rickllng  stream  may  all  too  soon  become 
a  raging  torrent    and    In  the  words  of  Madi- 
son.   It   13  proper  'o  take  alarm  ,it  fhe  ftrst 
experiment   on  our  liberties  '  Mem'irlal   and 
Remonstrance      Against      Religious     Assess- 
ments    quoted    In    Everson.    supra    at    65" 
AMnglon  School  District  v    Schempp.  *upra 
at   225- 

These  excerpts  ..-how   the  Courts   appreci- 
ation  of   the  tact   that   every  breach  In  'he 
"wall   of    separation'   dividing   Church    »nd 
State,     however    indirect     or    quantitatively 
small.  IS  nonetheless  a  dangerfius  encro.ich- 
ment  on  the  fundamental  and  important  In- 
dividual   treedoms    .sought    to    be    protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  The  Establishment 
Clause  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  citUen  from  the  dangers  which,  .is  his- 
tory   convinced    the    authors   and   has   ^;on- 
nrmed      since.      Inevitably      flow      from      an 
alliance   of   the  two    Although   the  enforced 
separation   also   protects   both   parties   from 
the  consequences  of  mutual  involvement  in 
each  others   affairs    'hese   heneflts  are  only 
incidental    The  primary   purpose  of  the  Es- 
tablisninent   Clause    ;s    to   protect   the   indi- 
vidual, in  whose  name  these  associations  are 
inevitably    made.   The    Injury   done    by    en- 
croacnment  upon  the  orlnclplc  is.  therefore, 
to  every  citizen  .ind   to  all  citizens.  It   is  a 
diminution  of  the  citizen's  freedom,  and  .ip- 
propriate  reason   for  him   to  seek  redress   m 
this  Court 

The  nature  of  the  rights  protected  by  the 
Establishment  Clause  Is  such  that  the  in- 
jury caused  the  citl/en  by  their  erosion  can- 
not be  comprehended  In  monetary  terms.  As 
Judge  Prankel  polnte<l  out  below,  'he  injury 
is  no  less  real  because  it  "Is  not  merely,  or 
mainly,  economic  loss.  And  the  roles  in 
which  plaintiffs  allege  injury  are  not  simply 
their  roles  as  taxpayers.  When  the  Pounders 
proscribed  laws   respecting  an  establUhment 


of  religion",  their  aim  as  .Madison  descn'oed 
it,  was  to  make  it  impossible  "to  lorce  a  clt.- 
zen  to  contribute  three  pence  only  of  his 
property  n  r  the  support  of  any  one  [church  | 
establishment  •  •  "  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance Against  Religious  Assessments, 
quoted  in  Evenon  v.  Hoard  of  Education.  330 
U.S.  1.  63-66  (19471  i  Appendix  to  dissent  ot 
Rutledge,  J.).  It  is  banal  but  relevant  to  say 
that  the  concern  was  not  over  the  three 
pence  The  concern  '.v.is  with  a  specially 
cherished  lorm  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
ireedom  .  "  fast  v.  Gardner.  267  F.  Supp. 
361.355  <S.D.N\'     1967). 

Thus,  ;is  Judije  Frankel  suggested,  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  plaintiff's  interest  is 
inappropriate  in  a  case  <>f  this  kind.  Ibid.  The 
proper  analysis  must  comprehend  the  i.atur- 
of  the  rights  confirmed  by  the  Establishment 
Clause,  and  the  identity  of  the  partv  up.  n 
whom  these  risrhts  .ire  conferred.  When 
through  the  action  of  K-overnment.  these 
rights  .ire  diminished,  the  citizen  Is  Injureo. 
.md  must  be  .ible  to  seek  redress  tor  that 
injury  m  court  The  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  as 
citizens,  contend  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  infringes  the  rights 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Their  status  as  injured  citizens,  .md 
nothing  else,  gives  them  the  requisite  inter- 
est to  maintain  their  suit. 

This  Court  stated  the  test  of  standing  ui 
Baker  v.  Corr.  369  U  S  186  (1962)  as  follows; 
Have  the  appellants  alleged  .such  u  personal 
stake  m  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  as 
to  assure  that  concrete  adverseness  which 
sh.irpens  the  presentation  of  issues  upon 
which  the  Court  so  largely  depends  for 
Illumination  of  difficult  questions'"  Id.  at 
204  In  that  case,  appellants  were  challenging 
the  validity  of  a  Tennessee  statute  appor- 
tioning the  members  of  that  States  General 
Assembly  on  the  grounds  that  it  debased 
their  votes  and  thereby  denied  them  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  Court  declared 
that  plaintiffs  were  asserting  "  'a  plain,  direct 
,>nd  adequate  interest  In  maintaining  'he 
effectiveness  -f  their  votes'  .  .  not  merely 
a  claim  of  the  right,  possessed  bv  every 
citizen,  to  require  that  the  government  be 
administered  according  to  law.  .  "  'Tlie 
very  essence  of  civil  liberty  certainly  con- 
sists m  the  right  of  every  individual  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  whenever  he 
receives  an  Injury." "'  Id.  at  208. 

The  plaintiffs  In  this  case  have  clearly  suf- 
fered an  mjurv  If  'heir  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment  liave  been  encroached  upon,  re- 
gardless of  their  status  aa  taxpayers.  And 
that  injury  is  surely  one  which  they  have  a 
'plain,  direct  and  adequate  Interest"'  In  pre- 
venting Baker  v.  Carr,  supra),  if  only  be- 
cause 'It  Is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  liberties."  Eierson.  ■mpra 
.a  fio  In  neither  case  can  the  Injury  be  meas- 
ured in  any  quantitative  fashion,  financial 
or  otherwise  The  Injury  In  both  cases  Is 
personal  to  plaintiffs  as  citizens  and  Is  meas- 
ured properly  only  by  the  quality  of  the 
wrong  they  have  suffered. 

The  fact  that  they  share  this  Injury  In 
common  with  other  citizens  should  not  bar 
their  suit.  As  Professor  Jaffe  has  pointed  out. 
it  begins  to  be  paradoxical  to  nrgue  that 
because  an  allegedly  unconstitutional  law 
affects  all  the  citizenry  rather  than  only 
someone  here  and  there,  the  Court  Is  without 
jurisdiction  ■■  Jaffe  "'Standing  In  Public  Ac- 
tions,'" 74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1265.  310  (1961). 
Here,  as  In  Baker  v.  Corr  where  plaintiffs  also 
suffered  an  injury  In  common  with  everyone 
flse  affected  bv  the  statute,  plaintiffs  should 
be  held  to  have  sufficient  standing  to  pro- 
x^t.  their  constitutional  rights  regardless  of 
their  monetary  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
suit,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
wrong  was  al.so  done  to  other  citizens.  To 
rule  otherwise  is  to  declare  that  this  Court 
vi-in  only  consider  petty  Infringements  of  the 
First  Amendment  affecting  small  groups  of 
persons,  but  will  not  consider  a  general  at- 
tack affecting  all  citizens.  Indeed,  it  Is  to  say 
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that  the  Court  Is  powerless  to  Interpose  Itself 
against  a  grand  alliance  of  Church  and  State 
to  the  detriment  of  all,  and  Is  reduced  merely 
10  the  role  of  obstruclng  Joint  ventures  of 
limited  purpose  and  narrow  Impact. 

The  case  of  Engel  v  Vitale.  supra,  furnishes 
further  support  for  the  view  that  standing 
should  not  depend  on  financial  Injury  In  a 
case  of  this  kind.  In  that  case,  parents  of 
school  children  challenged  a  New  York  law 
lUrectlng   a   school    principal   to  have   a   22 
word  pra\er  read  aloud  In  class  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  Establishment  Clause. 
Students  who  wished  to  do  so  could  remain 
silent  or  be  excused   during  the  recitation. 
The  Court  recognised  that  there  was  no   'di- 
rect   government    compulsion"    shown,    but 
held  that    "[tlhe  Establishment  Clause  .  .  . 
Is  violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
establish   an  official  religion   whether  those 
Jaws  operate  directly  to  coerce  non-observing 
individuals  or  not."  370  U.S.  at  430.  As  Pro- 
lessor   Sutherland   has   noted,    ""the   Court's 
opinion  seems  to  hnd  that  the  available  per- 
mission tor  the  child  to  withdraw,  or  not  to 
take   part  In  the  exercise,  has  shielded  the 
child  from  cognizable  hardship.  Has  the  par- 
ent,  despite   this,   suffered   some   justifiable 
wrong   qua  parent?  How  Is  the  parent  any 
more   wronged   than   his  childless  but  reli- 
i--lously  strong-minded   neighbor  across   the 
street?"  Sutherland.  '"Establishment  Accord- 
ing to  Engel,"  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  25,  42  (1962). 
Yet  the  Court  did  not  question  the  parents' 
standing  to  sue  In  that  case.  See  also  Abing- 
ton  School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra  at  224, 
n.9;  Zcrrach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306  (1952); 
niinoU  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 333  U.S.  203   (19481. 

The  Injury  suffered  by  reason  of  a  breach 
of  the  Establishment  Clause  Is  necessarily 
indirect,  and  somewhat  indefinable,  as  was 
that  of  the  parent  In  Evgel.  supra.  But  the 
Interest  of  the  citizen  surely  is  no  more  In- 
direct or  itruneasurable  than  that  of  the 
parent.  Thus,  we  submit  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  was  partially  correct  when  he  stated 
that  '".  .  .  It  might  seem  illogical  to  confer 
standing  upon  a  parent  who  .  .  .  suffers  no 
financial  Injury,  by  reason  of  being  a  parent, 
different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  taxpayer, 
whose  standing  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. .  .  ."'  Abingto?!  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  supra,  at  267,  n,  30  (Brennan.  J., 
concurring).  However,  the  llloglc  Is  not  In 
the  conferral  of  standing  upon  the  parent 
but  In  the  fact  that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  a  citizen's  or  taxpayer's  stand- 
ing. The  citizen's  interest  in  maintaining 
the  "wall  of  separation"  between  Church 
and  State  Is  equally  great  and  equally  com- 
pelling. The  answer  to  the  paradox  described 
by  Justice  Brennan  and  Professor  Sutherland 
is  that  the  parent  in  Engel  suffered  no  in- 
>ury  under  the  Establishment  Clause  differ- 
ent from  his  religiously  strong-minded 
neighbor.  The  plaintiff  In  Engel  had  stand- 
ing as  a  citizen  who  was  coincldentally  also 
.-.  parent. 

//.    //    the    test    of    rco7tomic    interest    laid 
down  by  Frothingham   governs  this  case, 
then    plaintiffs   have   standing   as  Federal 
taxpayers 
A.  Frothingham  Did  Not  Hold  That  a  Suit  by 
a   Federal   Taxpayer  Could  Never  Rise  to 
the  Level  of  a  Case  or  Controversy 
Several  aspects  of  the  Court's  decision  In 
the  case  of  Frothingham  v.  Mellon  compel  the 
conclusion  that  the  Court  did  not  hold  that 
there  Is  a  constitutional  barrier  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  suit  by  a  Federal  taxpayer.  The 
first,  and  moet  obvious,  la  that  the  Court 
did  not  say  that  there  was  such  a  barrier, 
whereas  in  the  companion  case  of  Massachu- 
setts V.  Mellon,  the  Court  specifically  stated 
that  "the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  State  .  .  . 
Is  political  and  not  Judicial  in  character,  and 
therefore  Is  not  a  matter  which  admits  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Judicial  power"'.   262  U.S.  at 
483. 


The  Coiirt  In  Frothingfuim  spelled  out  sev- 
eral other  reasons  for  Its  dedsions,  all  of 
which  Indicate  that  the  decUlon  vras  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  CotirfB  discretion,  and  not  of 
obligation  under  the  Constitution.  It  pointed 
out  that  the  plaintiff  shared  her  interest  In 
common  with  mllllonB  of  other  taxpayers, 
that  her  particular  Interest  was  "compara- 
tively minute  and  indeterminable,"  and  that 
the  effect  on  futvure  taxation  or  payment  out 
of  the  funds  was  "remote,  fluctuating  and 
uncertain".  Id.  at  487.  Thus,  the  Court's  hold- 
ing that  "no  basis  is  afforded  for  an  appeal 
to  the  preventive  powers  of  a  court  of  equity" 
(ibid.)  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the 
familiar  principle  that  a  plaintiff,  when  ap- 
pealing to  the  Court's  traditionally  discre- 
tionary equitable  powers,  must  show  irrep- 
arable harm  which  can  not  be  remedied  by 
resort  to  a  court  of  law.  Mrs.  Frothingham  did 
not  show  such  harm. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  Mrs.  Froth- 
ingham's  claim  that  her  property  was  taken 
In  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  was 
based  upon  an  alleged  abuse  of  the  federal 
principle  expressed  In  the  Tenth  Amendment. 
The  gravamen  of  her  action  being  a  violation 
of  the  division  of  powers  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  proper 
for  the  Court  to  regard  her  Utlgable  interest 
In  this  matter  as  deficient.  Questions  such  as 
these  not  being  Justiciable  i Mellon),  the 
slight  economic  burden  she  suffered  was  in- 
adequate to  move  the  Court  into  the  political 
arena. 

Such  restraint  is  required  when   political 
objections  to  social  legislation  are  recast  m 
legal  terms  and  the  controversy  is  taken  to 
the  courts  for  resolution.  But  Judicial  reluc- 
tance to  hear  the  claim  of  a  federal  taxpayer 
is  misplaced  when  it  Is  employed  to  reject  a 
petition  alleging  the  improper  use  of  one's 
tax  monies  for  the  aid  of  religion.  Indeed,  it 
may   be   more   than   merely   misplaced.   The 
constitutional  history  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment shows  the  concern  of  Madison  and  Jef- 
ferson over  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for 
the  benefit  of  religion.  This  history  .strongly 
suggests  that  the  Court  is  constitutionally 
obligated  to  hear  this  taxpayer's  complaint. 
That   Frothingham    at    most    expresses    a 
policy  of  Judicial  restraint  Is  reinforced  by 
the  Court's  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  in  Ever- 
son,  supra.  For,  as  this  Coiurt  pointed  out  in 
Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education.  342  U.S.  429 
(1952),  citing  Frothingham,  "what  the  Court 
said  of  a  federal  statute    |ls]    equally  true 
when  a  state  Act  is  assailed.  .  .  .  (BJecause 
our  jtirisdiction  is  cast  in  terms  of    case  or 
controversy',  we  cannot  accept  as  a  basis  for 
review,  nor  as  the  basis  for  conclusive  dis- 
position of  an  issue  of  federal  law  without  re- 
view,  any   procedure   which   does   not   con- 
stitute such".  Id.  at  434.  Havlne  adopted  the 
same  test  for  state  as  well  as  federal  cases, 
the    Court's    failure    to    question    Everson's 
standing  can  only  mean  that  Frothingham  is 
no  constitutional  barrier  to  state  taxpayers 
seeking  to  challenge  expenditures   violative 
of  the  First  Amendment.  The  fact  that  Ever- 
son  paid  his  taxes  to  the  district  and  not  to 
the  federal  treasury  is  not  a  difference  suffi- 
cient to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  constitutional 
distinction.   At   most,   the   issue   Is   whether 
plaintiffs,  as  federal  taxpayers,  have  shown 
an  interest  in  their  case  at  least  as  strong  as 
Everson  did  In  his — one  that  warrants  asking 
the  Court  to  exercise  its  equitable  powers. 
B.  Plaintiffs  Show  Sufficient  Interest  In  This 
Case  To  Satisfy  the  Frothingham  Test 
In  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra, 
plaintiff  taxpayers,  challenging  Bible  reading 
in   the   public    schools,   did   not   allege   any 
precuniary    interest    in    order    to    maintain 
standing.  The  Court  held  that  he  did  not 
have  standing.   The   Court  stated,   however, 
that  "Everson  showed  a  measurable  appro- 
priation  or   disbursement   of    .    .    .    funds". 
Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra  at  434. 
Everson's  monetary  injury  was  an  indeter- 


minable part  of  the  $357.74  expended  for 
transporting  children  to  parochial  school. 
The  personal  expense  to  Everson  was  there- 
fore undetermined  and  negligible.  In  this  case 
also,  plaintiff  taxpayers  are  alleging  a  'meas- 
urable appropriation  or  disbursement  of  .  .  . 
funds'".  Plaintiffs'  Injury  Is  an  Indeterminate 
part  of  the  billions  of  dollars  expended  and 
to  be  expended  under  the  challenged  pro- 
gram. While  the  dollar  amount  going  to 
church-related  recipients  may  not  yet  be 
determined,  It  certainly  is  not  negligible.  And 
the  personal  cost  to  plaintiffs  may  not.  in 
the  long  haul,  be  negligible  either. 

It  would  be  arbitrary  to  permit  Everson  to 
sue  as  a  district  taxpayer  under  the  facts  of 
that  case,  and  vet  reject  plaintiffs'  standing 
here  merely  because  thev  are  federal  rather 
than  state  taxpayers.  Frothingham  attempted 
to  draw  such  a  distinction,  stating  that  "the 
interest  ol  a  taxpayer  of  a  municipality  In  the 
application  of  Its  money  Is  direct  and  Im- 
mediate  and   the   remedy   by  Injunction   to 
prevent   their  misuse   Is  not  inappropriate"" 
because  of  "the  peculiar  relation  of  the  cor- 
porate taxpaver  to  the  corporation".  The  dis- 
tinction, if  ever  valid,  no  longer  Is  in  today's 
complicated   society.   What  the   Court   then 
said  about  federal  taxpayers  Is  now  equally 
true  of  state  and  local  taxpayers    The  reln- 
tionahip  of  a  taxpayer  to  his  .state  or  city 
government  no  longer  has  ".some  resemblance 
to  that  subsisting  between  Etockholder  and 
private  corporaUon"  [Frothingham.  supra  at 
486)    Rather,  state  and  local  taxpayers  today 
also  have  an  "Interest  in  the  moneys  of  the 
I  state  and  local  treasuries)— partly  realized 
from     taxation     and     partly     from     other 
sources— [which]  is  shared  with  millions  ■  f 
others;  is  comparatively  minute  and  indeter- 
minable; and  the  effect  upon  future  taxation, 
of  any  payment  out  of  the  funds  .  .  .   'lsl_ 
remote,     fluctuating     and     uncertain  . 
(tbiii.).     Furthermore,     as    Professor    Davis 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  The  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate    Judiciary   Committee    ^  Hearings      n 
S.  2097,  89th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  p.  493)  : 

"The  Court  1  In  Frothingham  ]  said  that  the 
effect  of  a  Federal  expenditure  r.n  a  Federal 
Taxpayer  was  'comparatively  minute  and  in- 
deterrnlnable."  That  was  true  as  of  1923.  But 
It  IS  not  true  as  of  1966.  Taxes  that  almost 
any  corporation  pays  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  no  longer  "comparatlvly  minute" 
as  against  taxes  the  same  corporation  pays 
to  municipalities.  .  .  The  tax  facts  on 
which  the  Frothingham  opinion  was  based 
have  now  turned  right  around  backwards. 
Because  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court 
since  1879  has  been  and  still  is  that  a  munici- 
pal taxpayer  has  standing,  and  because  that 
rule  is  clearly  sound,  a  Federal  taxpaver 
should  now  a  fortiori  have  standing.'" 

Thus,  viewed  in  terms  of  the  tests  laid 
down  by  Frothingham.  and  as  applied  in 
prior  cases,  these  plaintiffs  as  federal  taxpay- 
ers stand  in  no  worse  light  than  have  other 
litigants  who  have  relied  upon  their  contri- 
butions to  local  treasuries  as  the  measure  of 
their  claim  to  maintain  their  case.  Accora- 
mglv,  thev  meet  the  criteria  governing  staiid- 
ing  which  were  outlined  in  Fiothmgham  and 
should  be  heard  here. 

;//  Ttie  magnitude  of  the  issue  presented  .n 
the  .Hdt  u  iufncicnt  to  co-.fer  ^tav.a:nq 
on  the  plair.tifJs  even  if  they  fail  to  meet 
the  Frotfwighavi   tc^t 

The  Issue  presented  by  this  case  is  precisely 
that  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  Court  to 
decide  The  controversy  Is  mature,  the  parties 
are  antagonistic,  the  question  Is  Justiciable 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  the  relief  prayed 
for  does  not  threaten  to  Involve  the  Court  In 
duties  alien  to  its  processes.  Cf.  Baker  y.  Can. 
■<upra.  No  judicial  doctrine  of  abstention  or 
constitutional  principle  governing  litiga- 
tion is  involved  other  than  the  question  cf 
standing. 

As  noted  by  Justice  Brennan.   "the  concep- 
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of  standing  is  necessarKy  a  flexible  one" 
(Ablngton  Sctiool  District  v  Schempp.  374 
U3  at  267.  n.  30  iBrennan.  J  .  concurring)  i. 
Where,  as  here,  plaintiffs  have  "very  real 
grievances  .  .  which  cannot  be  resolved 
short  of  constitutional  .idjudlcation"  iibld  ». 
this  Court  should  confer  standing  whether  or 
not  the  plaintiffs  meet  the  conventional  testa 
They  present  weighty  countervailing  pollcle* 
here  to  ^-ause  an  exceptinn  to  our  general 
principles"  McGotean  v  .Vfon/Iand  366  US 
420.  430  1 1961 )  See  also  Do'nbrcw'iki  v 
P,-;st?r.  380  U.S.  479.  486  rl965i  In  Pierce  v. 
Societi/  of  .Sisffrj.  268  US.  510  (1925),  the 
Court  held  that  a  private  corporation  devoted 
to  secular  ■ind  religious  education  had  stand- 
Ir.g  to  chalierige  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Oregon  C-ompulsory  Education  Act  which 
required  that  parents  .send  their  children  to 
public  elementary  schools  The  Court  readily 
C'nceded  "hat  the  corporation  could  not 
claim  for  !tB«?lf  "the  liberty  which  the  14th 
Amendment  guarantees."  Id.  at  535  However. 
1'  went  on  to  note  that  the  corporation's 
fcislness  and  property  were  "threatened  with 
destruction  'hrough  the  unwarranted  com- 
pulsion which  (Oregon  wasi  exercising  over 
prospective  patrons  of  their  schools",  and 
that  "this  Court  )ias  gone  very  far  to  pr^aect 
xi^lnst  loss  threatened  by  such  actions  "  The 
(.  i>urt  acc.ep'ed  Jurisdiction  over  the  case 
despite  the  .lUeged  delect  in  the  plaintiffs' 
s'lindlng. 

The  Court  in  Pierce  was  moved  to  accept 
r'.ie  suit,  not  so  much  because  the  claim  of 
injury  was  so  importunate,  but  rather  be- 
ctuse  the  tlnanclal  Injury  that  was  threat- 
ened stemmed  from  a  clear  violation  "if  the 
Free  Exercise  Cause,  So  blatant  was  the 
'.  lolatlon  that  'he  Court  waived  Ita  ordinary 
rules  and.  In  i»;fect,  permitted  the  Society 
."Standing  :n  'oco  pareritis  of  the  children. 
•,vhose  right  to  pursue  .^  religious  education 
v.as  infringed  The  interest  ot  the  plaintiffs 
;ti  -his  case  is  more  important  than  the  cor- 
porate health  :>f  the  Society,  and  certainly 
more  direct  The  Court  should  go  Just  ;is  far 
'  '  protect  this  interest  even  if.  as  It  did  in 
P'fTce.  It  must  Ignore  lorne  of  the  technical 
requirements  of  standing  in  order  to  do  so. 
The  magnitude  of  the  issues  raised  m  this 
?uit  completely  overshadows  the  technical 
rules  of  standing  set  forth  m  Frothingham 
The  principle  expressed  n  the  Establishment 
Clause,  and  as  restated  by  this  Court  in 
fverv  pertinent  case.  Is  of  the  Ilrst  order  of 
importance  The  historical  events  which  led 
'o  'he  incorpor.ition  of  this  principle  in  the 
C  )nstltutlon  lemonstrate  the  clanger  posed 
hv  the  association  if  ijovernment  In  church 
iifalrs,  .ind  of  the  church  in  government 
The  experience  of  the  past  demonstrates  the 
possible  results  when  governmental  power  Is 
exerted  to  tax  citizens  for  the  beuetit  of  re- 
ligion. The  modern  experience  of  other  socle- 
'les.  and  suggestions  now  being  raised  In 
lUr  own.  Illustrate  the  threat  'o  public  edu- 
citlon  which  mav  result  from  mutual  In- 
volvement unchecked  by  Judicial  -evlew  TTie 
spectre  r.iised  bv  this  Cour''.  that  "It|he 
breach  of  neutralism  that  is  today  a  trlclcUng 
.stream  may  ill  to<j  soon  become  a  raging 
•orrent".  will  be  all  too  real  If  the  Court 
decides  \g.ilnst  these  plaintiffs. 

The  Court  should  recognize  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  decision  which  denies 
.-.tandlng  to  citizen-taxpayers  to  ch.illenge 
federal  .ipproprlatlons  deemed  to  contravene 
'he  Eswbllshment  Clause.  There  are  no  other 
;)otentla!  litigants  who  may  raise  this  Issue 
.idequately  t>efore  the  Court  While  nimble 
imagination  may  devise  a  set  of  clrcum- 
.-tances  In  which  a  public  institution,  denied 
what  it  considers  its  full  share,  might  com- 
plain that  a  church-related  school  received 
federal  funds  In  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment,  or  one  in  which  a  public  otflcial 
defends  his  refusal  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
)i'  the  statute  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so 
would  be  unconstitutional  ,is  a  pracrlcal  mat- 
ter these   speculations   are   not  likely   to  be 


realized  As  citizens  and  taxpayers,  these 
plalntlrts  are  probably  the  only  type  of  liti- 
gants who  can  present  this  type  of  contro- 
versy before  the  Court  oind,  because  they 
prt-fient  the  constitutional  controversy  in  Its 
clearest  ind  sharpest  guise,  they  are  the 
best  possible  litigants  that  may  be  expected. 

Finally.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
result  of  holding  that  this  cla.ss  of  plaintiffs 
has  no  st.ii.ul.ig  would  i>e  to  reduce  the  Es- 
tablishment Clause  to  a  minor  rule  "f  law 
governing  errant  States.  The  Clause  hence- 
forth would  nave  vitality  unly  against  state 
legislatures,  although  It  Is  applied  to  them 
Indirectly  through  the  14th  .Xmendment.  and 
then  only  since  1940.  Hie  principle  would  no 
longer  serve  .is  on  elfectue  restraint  upon 
Congress,  despite  the  words  of  the  provision 
and  Its  original  intent  On  religion  and  the 
First  Amendment,  the  l.iw  of  the  land  would 
be  less  majestic  than  ironic 

In  short,  because  the  consequences  of  rail- 
ing to  permit  this  type  of  plaintiff  to  main- 
tain this  suit  are  so  mimical  to  the  consti- 
tutional principle  involved,  the  iltuation 
wa.-rants  the  conterrlnv;  'f  standing  .is  an  ex- 
traordlnary  grant,  nils  the  Court  has  done 
before,  e'. en  at  the  txp-n^e  "f  weightier  ob- 
'tacles  than  those  presented  by  Frothi'ig- 
hairi  Eg.,  compare  llak''r  v  Cjrr  ,upra  with 
Colegroie    v.   Green.   328   US.   549    (1946). 

The  history  of  congressional  stalemate  on 
legislation  authorizing  judicial  review  hlgh- 
UghU  the  need  for  Court  .ictlon  For  the  past 
Ave  years  the  Senate  has  overwhelmingly 
approved  legislation  to  overrule  'he  Froth- 
ingham ca.se  .is  respects  First  .^mcndment 
suits  These  attempts,  reflecting  Senate  con- 
viction that  the  case  expresses  merely  a  doc- 
trine of  restnilnt  which  Is  Inappropriate  in 
the  area  of  the  First  .\mendment.  have  con- 
sistently come  to  naught  because  of  resist- 
ance by  the  House  of  Representiitlves  Tlie 
most  recent  example  occurred  on  December 
1,  1967.  when  a  Judicial  provision  was  added 
on  '.he  Senate  floor  to  the  1967  Amendments 
to  -he  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Title  VIII  HR  7819,  yOth  Cong.  1st 
.Sess  :  Congressional  Record,  vol  113.  pt.  25. 
p  14685  I  The  provision  was  deleted  In  con- 
ference at  the  insistence  >f  the  House.  .A 
similar  amendment  was  deleted  In  1963  from 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  and  !n 
1966  and  1967.  the  House  also  refused  to 
consider  Senate-passed  Judicial  review  leg- 
islation. 

The  Inability  of  Congress  to  overrule  the 
Frothingharri  precedent  means  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  nnlv  foreseeable  oppor- 
tunity for  Judicial  consideration  of  the  First 
.Amendment  questloris  in  federal  .ud  to 
church-related  schools  lies  ijefore  the  Court 
in  this  case.  The  legislative  action  was  in- 
itiated because  of  The  previous  reluctance  of 
this  Court  to  reverse  or  cLirlfy  Its  own  rule 
of  decision  The  failure  to  enact  repealing 
legislation  means  that  the  obligation  once 
again  Is  placed  solely  on  t.hls  Court 

CONCLISION 

For  the  reiisons  stated  above,  and  for  the 
reasons  submitted  by  .appellants,  the  Court 
should  reverse  the  decision  of  the  court  be- 
low and  remand  the  case  for  trial  on  the 
merits. 

Respectfully  submitted 

S.\M  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Attorney  for  Amici 
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myself,  the  oppjrtunity  to  speak  out  of 
order  prior  to  what  I  know  shall  be  the 
meaningful  remarks  of  our  colleague 
who  has  Joined  in  this  arrangement. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  dlstlngtilshed 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
piess  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  to  ray  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  the  acting  majority 
leader,    for    giving   Senators,   including 


RESIGNATION  OP  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  genuine  regret  that  I  decided  to 
leave  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Atfairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Tills  was  a  difficult  decision  for  me,  be- 
cause I  was  challenged  by  this  type  of 
lecislative  activity.  But.  after  earnest 
consideration,  I  determined  this  was 
necessary  due  to  exacting  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worics  and  two  of  its  .subcommittees — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment. It  is  not  my  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  role  of  chairman  in  name 
or  partially  in  name. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  chair  this 
.subcommittee  for  approximately  19 
months,  from  late  June  1966  to 
February  of  this  year.  The  activities  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sut>committee  aided 
the  formulation  of  legislation  beneficial 
to  more  than  '26  million  living  veterans 
and  their  families.  They  compose  nearly 
46  percent  of  the  population  of  our 
country. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  and  of- 
ficial appreciation  for  the  guidance  and 
the  counsel  of  our  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, .Senator  Lister  Hill.  He  pave  me 
very  real  assistance. 

During  this  period  of  19  months,  I 
was  given  the  opportunity,  and  shared 
the  responsibility  with  the  members  of 
the  .subcommittee,  of  reporting  legisla- 
tion to  this  Chamber,  which  has  been 
enacted  into  law.  These  measures  are  of 
benefit  to  our  veterans.  They  and  their 
families.  I  remind  my  colleagues,  con- 
stitute nearly  46  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  legislative  proposals  which 
were  handled  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  during  the  period  from 
June  29,  1966,  to  the  present,  under  my 
chairmanship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ijiGiSLATrvE  Record  op  the  SuBcoMMrmE  on 

Veterans'  AfTAtRS  From  Jcne  29.  1966,  to 

FBBBCARY    1968 

During  1966 

HR  16330 — To  provide  for  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  program  of  Krants-ln-ald 
to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans  and  for 
other  purposes.  Became  law  Sept«mber  30, 
1966  Public  Law  89-612. 

HR  7850— To  .amend  Sec  1822(ai  of  title 
38.  US  Code,  'o  extend  the  provisions  tor 
treble-damage  actions  to  direct  loan  and  in- 
sured loan  cases.  Became  law  October  4. 
1966.  Public  Law  89-623. 

HR  11927— To  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  to  permit  deduction 
by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  expenses  from 
rental  coUectloiiJ  on  properties  acquired  un- 
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;;er  veterans'  loan  programs.  Became  law  Oc- 
lober  4,  1966.  Public  Law  89-625. 

HR.  12664 — To  retrocede  to  the  State  of 
Colorado  exclusive  jurisdiction  held  by  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  compris- 
ing the  Fort  Lyon  veterans  hospital  reserva- 
ilon.  Became  law  October  4.  1966.  Public  Law 
89-626 

H.R.  13012 — To  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  to  the  city  of  BUoxl, 
Mississippi  Became  law  October  4,  1966.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-629. 

HR.  16367 — To  extend  the  benefits  of  war 
orphans  educational  assistance  program  to 
the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Commonwealth  Army  who  died  or  have 
become  pcrmiinently  nnd  totally  disabled  by 
reason  of  their  .';ervlce  during  W.W.  II  and 
for  other  purposes.  Became  law  September 
:<n   1066.  Public  Law  89-613 

HR  11631 — To  amend  title  38  of  the 
L'nlted  States  Code  to  cl.irlfy  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  training  and  education  of 
tiealth  service  personnel.  Became  law  Novem- 
!ipr  7.  1966. 
Dtu-lng  1967: 

H.R.  399 — To  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  real 
[property  to  the  city  of  Batavla,  N.Y.  Became 
l.iW  June  7.  1967.  Public  Law  90-25. 

H.R.  2730 — Authorizing  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  Temple  Junior  College.  Temple.  Tex. 
Became  law  December  14,  1967.  Public  Law 
'.•0-1 97. 

H  R.  4717 — To  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  owned  by  the  tJnlted  States 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  use  of 
Memphis  State  University.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Became  law  June  28.  1967.  PubUc  Law  90-32 
(Senate  companion  bill  S.  619). 

S.  16 — To  amend  title  38  of  the  XTnlted 
states  Code  In  order  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  to  provide  additional  read- 
justment assistance  for  veterans  of  service 
.fter  January  31.  1955.  and  for  other  pur- 
[io.';es. 

(Not  referred  to  the  committee  but 
amended  with  provisions  of  S.  9  and  S.  1942 
hv  Senate  floor  action.)  Became  law  August 
M.  }967.  Public  Law  90-77. 

S.  9 — To  authorize  on-the-job  training 
programs,  on-the-farm  training  programs, 
;.nd  certain  flight  training  under  chapter  34 
)f  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  educational  assistance  allowances  paid 
under  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(See  S.  16.) 

S.  1742 — To  amend  chapter  37,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  In  order  to  extend  until 
July  25.  1970,  the  termination  date  for  home. 
farm,  and  business  loans  under  such  chapter 
In  the  case  of  veterans  of  World  War  n. 
(Sees.  16.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  recent  years,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  made  significant 
progress  In  affording  our  veterans  the 
assistance  and  benefits  they  deserve.  I 
stated  in  this  Chamber  on  the  day  that 
the  President  submitted  his  message  on 
veterans  benefits,  that,  even  with  these 
accomplishments,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 
whose  dedicated  service  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  today. 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Con- 
ciess  will  act  with  dispatch  on  all  phases 
of  the  President's  proposed  programs.  Al- 
though I  will  not  be  chairing  the  "Vet- 
erans' Subcommittee  when  consideration 
begins  on  the  new  legislative  proposals, 
I  will  be  an  active  participant  through 
my  continuing  membership  on  the 
subcommittee. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  work  closely 
with  our  new  chairman,  the  capable 
Senator     from      Massachusetts      [Mr. 


Kennedy].  He  has  been  a  valued  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  he  will  provide 
important  leadership  in  vital  work 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  very  earnestly 
that  I  have  enjoyed  this  work.  It  has 
been  a  rewarding  experience  to  serve 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough).  I  assumed  the 
chairmanship  which  he  left  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  It  has  been  a  privilege  also  to 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  L  Mr.  Kennedy  ] , 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy].  The  three 
splendid  and  diligent  members  of  the 
minority  who  serve  on  our  subcommittee 
are  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  cooperation 
and  the  understanding  of  these  men  as 
we  have  worked  together  to  formulate 
the  legislation  that  has  come  from  our 
subcommittee,  to  the  full  committee, 
then  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate 
and  decision,  and  ultimately  for  passage 
into  law. 

Additionally,  I  recognize  the  effective 
assistance  of  our  staff,  "William  Stover, 
the  associate  counsel,  and  Helen  Ketten- 
dorf.  the  secretary  for  the  subcommittee. 
They  have  exercised  a  vital  role  in  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  many  organizations, 
government  agencies  at  all  levels,  and 
individuals  contribute  in  the  formula- 
tion of  legislative  proposals.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  and  his  staff,  and  the 
many  veterans  organizations  and  edu- 
cational associations.  They  have  repre- 
sented well  the  interests  of  our  veterans. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  understand, 
of  course,  the  compelling  reasons  which 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  and  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  fine 
and  wonderful  cooperation  he  has  given 
to  me. 

I  heartily  commend  and  congratulate 
him  on  the  great  work  and  outstanding 
contributions  he  has  made  as  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.  He  labored, 
he  worked,  and  he  was  dedicated  in  the 
cause  of  our  Government  and  in  the 
cause  of  those  men  who  offered  their 
lives  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
our  country  and  its  freedom.  Surely  no 
man  could  have  been  more  diligent,  more 
Indefatigable,  or  more  consecrated  in 
his  work  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee than  was  the  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  very  grateful. 


Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.  President. 

will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  compiled  an  enviable  record 
in  the  19  months  he  has  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  He  has  seen  the  enact- 
ment of  13  bills  into  law,  an  average  of 
nearly  a  bill  a  month.  The  chairman 
of  a  full  committee  would  be  proud  of  a 
record  such  as  that;  many  times  a  chair- 
man would  be  Klad  to  see  just  one  of 
his  bills  passed  in  a  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  was  able  to  achieve  this 
accomplishment  becau.se  of  his  congeiu- 
ality,  his  consideration  of  all  of  his  fel- 
low Senators,  and  his  ability  to  work  with 
every  Senator  on  either  .=idc  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  I  had  served  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  a  period 
of  7  years.  At  the  end  of  my  chairman- 
ship I  did  not  leave  the  committee.  I 
stayed  on  the  committee  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
just  as  he  is  going  to  remain  on  tho 
committee  now.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  his  concern  for 
the  26  million  veterans  of  this  Nation 
that  despite  his  heavy  burden  in  con- 
nection with  Committee  en  Public  Works 
he  served  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during 
which  the  subcommittee  passed  very 
crucial  legislation  to  aid  veterans. 

When  I  left  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  in  1966  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  were  unanimous 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph].  The  reason  for  that 
enthusiasm  was  that  the  distin- 
cuished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
over  a  long  course  of  years  had  ex- 
hibited his  concern  for  the  returning 
servicemen  of  this  Nation  during  the 
long  years  of  fighting  for  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  which  was  finally  passed  in  1966 
after  8  years.  We  always  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  distincuished  Senator  from 
West  Virsinia.  just  as  we  had  the  sup- 
port and  leadership  of  the  illustrious 
Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill].  Without  his  leadership,  his 
constant  guidance,  and  encouiagcmcnt, 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  would  not  have  be- 
come law. 

In  that  bill  the  allowances  for  veterans 
were  amended  and  made  more  realistic. 
There  was  added  on-thc--.iob.  farm,  and 
flight  training,  as  'v.ell  as  opportunity  lor 
completion  of  hich  school  training, 
which  had  not  t>een  included  in  any  for- 
mer GI  bill,  even  durins  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  placing 
me  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Afifairs  in  1958,  and  for  making  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  stay  there  after  other 
duties  required  that  I  give  up  the 
chairmanship. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  did  not  have  to  give  up  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Veterans'  Affairs  because  of  his  chair- 
manship of  another  committee  He  Rives 
it  up  voluntarily,  out  of  a  sense  of  de- 
votion and  care  for  veterans  He  has 
stated  that  his  duties  m  connection  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  'Ahlch 
includes  the  f»ntlre  highway  .-ystem.  have 
t)ecome  so  heavy  that  he  cannot  devote 
enouKh  time  to  see  that  the  veterans 
receive  the  care  they  need  This  willlnK- 
ness  to  sacrlflcp  is  typical  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  VirRinla. 

This  kind  of  dedication  Is  needed  all 
over  the  country  I  am  glad  that  he  is 
stayinK  on  the  committee 

I  think  it  is  a  creat  credit  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  with  all  of  his  actions  and  all  of 
his  ereat  accomplishments,  he  Is  now 
letirin?  to  let  .someone  else  continue  his 
efforts. 

It  is  not  the  words  we  say  here,  but 
what  the  Senator  has  done  In  his  19 
months  of  service  to  our  \eterans  and 
their  families  that  counts  We  al.so  know 
that  he  has  done  It  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Once  more  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  sreat  leadership  and  his  mani- 
fold acccmplistiments 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  am  grateful  for  the 
L'enerou  .  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  He  has  been  a  leader  In  the  work 
to  aid  our  veterans 

Mr  BYFiL)  oi  West  Virc una  Mr  Presi- 
dent will  mv  colleaii'uc  yield  to  me  before 
he  concludes  his  remarks:* 

Mr.  RANDOLPH    I  am  liappv  to  yield 

Mr  BYRD  >'I  West  V.rBinia  I  want 
to  [.dd  my  commendation  to  those  which 
ha\e  already  been  expressed  by  mv  col- 
leat:ues  concerning  the  truly  exemplary 
•vork  whicii  my  senior  colleague  has  per- 
formed as  chairm.an  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Veterans'  .\ffairs 

I  can  appreciate,  as  other  Senators 
can  appreciate  his  -easons  for  relm- 
(luishini,'  this  honor  and  this  very  im- 
portant post.  He  has  adequately  ex- 
plained those  reasons 

Let  me  say  that  in  ray  observation  of 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  .Affairs  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  has.  at  ail 
times,  been  dilisent  in  his  efforts  to 
serve  the  ?ood  interests  of  American 
veterans  and  their  families  Not  only  has 
he  been  dilisent,  but  he  has  also  been 
effective 

He  IS  todav  statins  in  th.s  Chamber 
his  deci--io:-.  to  relinquish  the  chairman- 
ship but  I  i>m  sure  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  his  interest  in.  and  his  serv- 
ices to.  our  veterans  and  their  families 
will  wane.  We  all  know  that  his  eood 
work  in  behalf  of  veterans  will  continue. 

I  congratulate  my  di.-tinguished  col- 
league Not  only  the  veterans  of  America 
but  al.so  my  colleasiues  who  are  similarly 
intere.->ted  m  veterans,  owe  him  a  debt 
u:  kiratitude 

Mr.     RANDOIJ'H     I    appreciate    the 
racious  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virpinia 

I  sense  that  there  is  a  continuing 
commitment  among  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  the  veterans  and  their  families. 
who  form,  as  I  have  indicated,  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  population  Tnere 
IS  -Still  much  to  be  done 

Mr    MOND.ALE   Mr   President.  I  want 


to  take  this  opportunltv  to  oln  other 
Senators  in  expressing  my  profound  ap- 
preciation for  t;ie  mak'niflcent  work  per- 
formed bv  the  distinguished  .'Senator 
irom  West  Viri^mia  I  Mi-  Randolph!  as 
chairman  nf  the  subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' .AtTalrx  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

It  Is  so  characteristic  cf  his  contribu- 
tions not  only  In  this  field  but  also  in  all 
those  in  which  his  wide  interests  re- 
quire him  to  be  active 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished .Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
MoNDALEl   for  tils  kind  remarks 

Mr  DOMINTCK  Mr  President,  as  the 
ranklns;  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Subcommittee,  I  wLsh  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Rvjdolph] 
for  the  splendid  cooperation  he  has  aJ- 
wavs  i:iven  the  minority  members  of  the 
sutx:ommltlee  Under  his  leadership,  the 
subcommittee  has  continued  Its  bipar- 
tisan approach  to  veterans  legislation. 
Any  disagreements — and  there  have  been 
very  few — have  not  been  partisan;  we 
have  all  worked  under  his  leadership 
with  one  purpose  In  mind — to  beneht  our 
Nation's  26  million  \(  terans 

I  know  that  he  Is  leaving  this  position 
reluctantlv.  but  I  assure  him  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  continuing  our  work- 
ing relationship  on  tK>th  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  DominickI  is  an  effective 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  I  um  grateful  for  his 
cooperation 


INTERFERENCE  WITII  CU'IL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideratlon 
of  the  bill  iHJt  2516'  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
Intimidation    and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  Involved  for  some  days 
In  a  discu-sslon  of  what  I  regard  as  per- 
haps the  most  importiint  Issue  to  face 
Congress  this  .session:  namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  will  decide  once  and 
for  all  to  prohibit  deeply  imbedded  pat- 
terns of  segregated  living;  in  America,  by 
enacting  a  meaningful  law  a'^ainst 
widely  practiced  efforts  to  restrict  hous- 
ing; to  minorities  through  the  discrimina- 
tor^'  sale  of  rentals  on  liousing. 

To  me.  the  Issue  is  basically  a  simple 
one.  It  comes  down  to  the  matter  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  t^erson.  otherwise  able  to  pur- 
chase a  home,  otherwi.se  wholly  suitable 
for  homeownershlp  and  for  residence 
within  a  community  shall,  nevertheless. 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
home,  or  to  rent  quarters,  solely  because 
of  his  color 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  In 
America  today  the  answer  Is  that  he  may 
:.ot  purchase  such  a  home,  or  rent  such 
dwellings,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances 
throughout  the  country 

The  consequences  that  flow  from  this 
outrageous  discriminatory  practice  have 
been  developed  at  great  lemnh  by  many 
speakers  in  this  Chamber  since  the 
pending   amendment  was  introduced. 

One     of     the     standard     arguments 


against  fair  housing  is  the  theory — a 
false  one— that  If  a  Negro  family  moves 
Into  an  all-white  community,  the  real 
estate  values  will  fall. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  myths — and 
that  is  what  it  Is — raised  repeatedly  by 
those  who  oppose  decency  in  the  sale 
and  rentsil  of  housing  throughout  the 
Nation. 

A  significant  study  was  made  by  Dr 
Luigl  Laurenti.  It  is  entitled  "An  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  of  Property  Values  and 
Race."  It  was  analyzed  in  an  article  in 
Land  Economics,  written  by  Mr  Anthony 
Downs,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
"The  study  has  many  different  aspects 
which  I  shall  Insert  In  the  Record  and 
not  repeat  here  but  It  states  this  in 
conclusion: 

The  study's  major  conclusion  can  be 
.--•Hted  its  Jollows;  when  nonwhitt-s  enter  h 
previously  atl-whlte  neighborhood  consist- 
ing prlniarlly  of  single-family  residences, 
,ind  no  other  changes  in  neighborhood  char- 
acter occur,  then  prices  of  residential  prop- 
erty in  the  area  will  probably  not  decline 
and  may  very  well  rise  In  comparison  with 
prices  In  similar  neighborhoods  that  have 
remained  all  while.  In  other  words,  non- 
white  entry  alone — as  distinguished  from 
such  chtmges  In  physical  use  as  Increased 
density — rarely  causes  residential  property 
to  fall  in  price,  and  quite  often  causes  It 
to    rl*e. 

Mr.  President,  this  study,  which  goes 
on  for  several  pages,  explodes  the  myth 
that  entry  of  nonwhltes  into  an  all-white 
community  diminishes  real  estate  values. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  t!ie 
study  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Reprinted  from  Land  Economics  lUnlversitv 

r.r  Wisconsin  I    -..A.  36,  No,  2    May  1960] 

An  Economic  Analyse  or  Property  Vah.es 

AND  Race  i Laurenti ) 

Do  property-prices  fall  when  non%vhites 
mcve  into  a  neighborhood?  Probaoly  no  other 
question  concerning  re.nl  est.ite  has  created 
so  much  controve-sy  ■  r  play?d  such  an  Im- 
portant a  role  m  det.erminlng  the  ethn;c 
pcology  cf  our  cities.  Yet  objective  evidence 
about  the  answer  h?.s  been  so  scarce  that  tlie 
controversy  his  consls'ed  mo.-tlv  of  hears.tv. 
opinions,  and  prejudlcies  r.ttlier  than  f.ict- 
But  now  The  Commission  on  Race  and  Hous- 
ing has  sponsored  a  study  in  which  a  ma.^s 
of  data  lias  been  gathered  and  a-ialvred  ^  ■' 
I-uigi  Laurenti  .md  set  forth  m  a  new  boiik 
t-ntitied  Fropi-Tfi  Values  and  hace.'  Beca\!-H 
this  study  Is  ti^e  mo.st  comprehensive  tho.-- 
ough,  and  scientific  analysis  ever  made  con- 
cerning the  Impact  of  race  upon  sales  prt -es 
I'f  properlv.  it  cieser^es  ctireful  evdlualion  uv 
appraisers,  brokers,  .inci  evervone  else  con- 
'■erried  '.vlth  real  estate 

The  study's  major  conclusion  can  be  stattd 
as  follows;  when  non whites  enter  a  pre'.i- 
ously  all-white  neighborhood  c.jnslsting  pri- 
marily of  single-iamily  residences,  and  ..  > 
other  changes  m  neigliborhood  character  oc- 
c  ur,  then  prkos  cl  lesidential  property  in 
the  area  will  probably  not  decline  and  nuiy 
\  ery  well  rise  in  comparison  with  prices  iU 
Mmll.^r    neighborhCNjds    that    ii-ive   remained 
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'  Lulgi  Laurenti.  Property  Values  arid  Bar^ 
1  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Pres.s, 
I960),  xlx  plus  256  p.  $6  00.  Although  Lao- 
renii  uses  the  term  lalue  as  equivalent  ti 
price  I  have  retained  the  traditional  distinc- 
tion In  this  review  article.  Therefore,  since 
his  study  concerns  sales  prices  of  properti'^s 
I  use  the  term  pnce  in  many  places  where  he 
refers  to  value. 


.11- white"  In  other  words,   nonwhite  entry 

;one — as  distinguished  from  such  changes 

in  physical  use  as  Increased  density — rarely 

.luses  residential  property  to  fall  In  price, 

,ind  quite  often  causes  It  to  rise. 

This  conclusion  is  so  directly  opposite  to 
tniditlon.i!  .'plnlons  that  It  deserves  ex- 
remelv  c  refill  analyt-is.  Therefore  we  shall 
.  \  imine  at  some  length  t!ie  methods  used  to 
derive  tills  result  In  order  to  discover  whether 
•iiey  .ire  truly  v.aid.  ThPU  we  sliali  discuss 
the  study's  limitations  and  Its  Implications 
lor  ail  cities. 

The  Mpthodolcgy.  Although  the  subtitle  of 
I  aurcnti's  work  is.  'Studies  m  Seven  Cities," 
rs  real  meat  Is  an  analysis  of  neighborhoods 
1..  ban  Francisco.  Oakland,  and  Philadelphia. 
In  order  to  Isolate  tlie  Influence  of  nonwhite 
.  n;ry  upon  prices  of  property,  he  chose 
'wentv  neisjhborhoods  in  whicli  entry  had  oc- 
.irrod  at  s'ime  time  during  tlie  past  fifteen 
■,  r-ars  and  compared  price  movements  in  each 
■.e  with  price  movemer.t.s   in  one  or  more 

mll.ir  nel'.:;iborhocds  which  had  remained 
:!  white  Nineteen  such  "control"  nelghbor- 
i-.oods  were  uesd.  but  some  were  compared 
with  more  than  oiic  'test"  neighborhood. 
Tiius  a  total  of  thirty-four  comparisons  was 
[is.ide.  In  cacli  one  tlie  tw  >  areas  being  com- 
I  .ircd  were  similar  in  si/c.  reputation,  type 
Old  price  iif  homes,  and  character  of  resi- 
i'nits;  hence  the  only  major  difference  be- 
•■,vepn  thpm  was  the  entry  of  nonwhltes  Into 
t!ie  "test"  neighborhood. 

For  each  area  Laurenti  obtained  the  sales 
prices  of  83  many  transactions  as  possible  for 
iiie  six-year  period  from  mid- 1949  to  mld- 
1955.  In  San  Francisco  and  Oalcland  these 
prices  were  procured  from  multiple-listing 
M^rvlces:  in  Philadelphia  they  were  provided 
')V  real  estate  directories.  Over  9.700  sales 
;inces  were  analyzed — a  total  comprising 
:)out  40  percent  of  all  sales  during  the  slx- 

:Mr  study  period  in  the  areas  considered, 

T^-o  methods  of  comparison  between  prices 
m  the  paired  neighborhoods  were  employed. 
Where  properties  In  both  areas  had  very 
similar  prices  and  price  ranges  within  each 
:irea  were  not  large,  average  sales  prices  for 
each  quarter  were  compared  directly.  When 
these  conditions  did  not  apply,  quarterly 
comparisons  were  made  of  the  average  ratio 
of  prices  to  1950  asseseed  values.  In  either 
case  the  end  result  was  a  series  of  quarterly 
averages  for  each  neighborhood,  which  was 
then  graphed  and  analyzed  numerically. 

The  niopi  significant  results  of  tills  anal- 
•  ^is  are  derived  from  tlie  ratio  of  test-area 
iTlces  to  control-area  prices,  which  was  com- 
puted both  before  and  after  nonwhite  entry 
::ito  each  test  area.  Changes  In  this  ratio 
serve  as  indicators  of  the  effect  of  nonwhite 
entry  on  property  prices  For  example,  as- 
sume that  two  areas  are  being  compared: 
Area  T  (the  test  areat ,  Into  which  nonwhltes 
entered  in  1951.  and  Area  C  (the  control 
■  real,  which  is  still  100  percent  white.  Sale 
prices  in  .'\rea  T  for  the  pre-entry  period 
I  from  the  beginning  of  the  study  In  1949  un- 
tll  entry  in  1951)  averaged  $8,000.  whereas 
sales  prices  in  Area  C  during  the  same  period 
averaged  $10,000.  Thus  the  pre-entry  ratio  of 
test  prices  to  control  prices  Is  .80.  But  for  the 
four  quarters  Immediately  preceding  the  end 
of  the  study,  prices  averaged  $9,900  In  Area 
T  and  $11,000  In  Area  C — a  ratio  of  .90.  Thus 
the  ratio  rose  .10  over  the  period,  which  is 
equal  to  12  5  percent  of  Its  original  level 
1.80)  It  Is  this  percentage  change  in  the 
rest-price  control-price  ratio  (12.5  percent  In 
the  example)  which  Is  used  to  indicate  the 
impact  of  nonwhite  entry  on  prices.  When- 
ever the  ratio  rises  or  falls  by  5  percent  or 
less  after  nonwhite  entry  the  impact  is  con- 
."^'.dered  insignificant.  If  the  ratio  increases  by 
more  than  5  p>ercent,  the  relative  gain  of  test 


prices  over  control  prices  Implies  that  non- 
white  entry  Increased  property  prices.  If  the 
ratio  falls  by  more  than  5  percent,  the  rela- 
tive loss  of  teet  prices  compared  to  control 
prices  implies  that  nonwhite  entry  decreased 
property  prices.  This  methodological  deecrlp- 
tion  may  seem  unduly  detailed  but  such  de- 
tail Is  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of 
Laurentl's  results.* 

However,  before  we  examine  tliose  re- 
sults, one  significant  limitation  of  the  study 
should  be  mentioned.  Almost  all  of  the 
neighborhoods  selected  consisted  primarily 
of  single-family  residences  occupied  solely  by 
their  owners.  This  was  true  both  before  and 
after  nonwhite  entry.  Furthermore,  most  of 
the  test  neighborhoods  were  not  contiguous 
to  other  areas  of  nonwhite  population.  Some 
were  as  far  as  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
nonwhite  resident  when  entry  first  occurred. 
These  characteristics  make  the  test  neigh- 
borhoods quite  different  from  areas  of  racial 
transition  in  cities  such  as  Chicago  and  New 
■york,  where  nonwhite  entry  usually  occurs 
on  the  periphery  of  neighborhoods  already 
heavily  nonwhite,  and  often  Involves  signifi- 
cant Increases  In  population  density.  Thus 
the  conclusions  derived  from  Laurentl's  study 
cannot  be  directly  applied  to  transition  in 
all  other  cities — a  fact  he  himself  recognizes. 
Nevertheless,  granted  this  limitation — the 
import  of  which  we  will  discuss  later — It  Is 
hard  to  Imagine  a  better-designed  or  more 
scientifically-conducted  study  than  Property 
Values  and  Race.  A  great  many  neighbor- 
hoods are  considered,  control  comparisons  are 
made  throughout,  the  s.imple  studied  in- 
cludes almost  half  of  all  the  sales  that  oc- 
curred during  the  test  period,  and  the 
analysis  Is  thorough  and  objective  Even  the 
effects  upon  prices  of  differences  in  financing 
between  white  and  nonwhite  buyers  are 
proved  to  be  irrelevant  by  a  careful  sub- 
sidiary study,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  methodol- 
iigy  is  so  v.en  constructed  and  well  applied 
that  the  conclusions  cannot  be  cliallenged 
as  resulting  from  either  Insufficient  data  or 
misinterpretation  of  evidence. 

The  Results.  As  noted  above,  the  study's 
most  significant  results  consist  of  changes  in 
the  ratio  of  test-area  prices  to  control-area 
prices  for  each  paired  comparison  over  the 
period  of  nonwhite  entry.  These  changes, 
which  reflect  gains  and  losses  of  test-area 
prices  relative  to  control-area  prices,  are 
summarized  (for  all  neighborhoods)  in  the 
following  table: 
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area  prices.  These  declines  ranged  from  6.1 
percent  to  9.1  percent  and  averaged  6.7  per- 
cent. 

It  Is  true  that  erratic  price-niovemeutc  la 
many  areas  caused  enormous  s.iort-run  vari- 
.itions  111  the  key  ratio.  Test  prices  sometimes 
zoomed  far  above  control  prices  or  vice  versa 
during  one  quarter,  only  to  plunge  far  below 
shortly  thereafter.  Thus  it  might  be  argued 
that  comparing  the  ratio  before  and  after 
entry  is  an  arbitrary  process  with  results  de- 
pendent upon  what  moment  after  entry  is 
telected  for  matching  with  the  pre-entry 
period.  However.  Laurenti  based  las  p.j.-,t- 
eiitry  comparison  upon  a  four-quarter  period 
precisely  to  avoid  biases  caused  by  very 
sliort-run  fluctuations.  Furthermore,  tlie 
analysis  was  cut  off  at  tlie  same  moment 
imld-1955»  in  all  areas;  therefore  random 
influences  on  prices  should  cancel  out  over 
all  34  comparisons,  leaving  a  basic  pattern 
embodying  the  eifects  of  nonwhite  entry.' 
These  effects  contradict  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions of  most  citizens  to  a  startling  degree. 
Specifically,  Laurentl's  results  Imply  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(1)  There  Is  no  single  Invariable  effect  of 
nonwhite  entry  upon  prices  of  property. 
Tiierefore  It  Is  completely  false  to  say  that 
nonwhite  entry  always  causes  residential 
property  to  decline  In  price. 

(2)  Nonwhite  entry  caused  property  vaJues 
to  rise  much  more  often  than  It  caused  them 
to  fall.  Salee  prices  in  test  areas  Increased 
relative  to  those  In  control  areas  3.5  times 
as  often  as  they  decreased.  Furthermore,  the 
degree  of  Increase  was  6lgnlfl.cantly  larger 
than  the  degree  of  decrease.'' 

(3)  Whether  prices  of  property  In  transi- 
tion areas  will  Increase  or  decrease  relative 
to  those  In  all-white  areas  does  not  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  nonwhite  Influx. 
When  the  study  ended,  the  popiilatlon  In 
Laurentl's  test  neighborhoods  ranged  irom 
3  percent  to  75  percent  nonwhite  but  there 
was  no  apparent  correlation  between  the  per- 
centage of  nonwhltes  and  changes  In  property 
prices 

Why  Prices  Did  Not  Fall.  Since  the  purpose 
of  Laurentl's  study  Is  simply  to  present  the 
facts,  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  in  detail 
why  his  results  are  so  different  from  prevail- 
ing beliefs.  However,  the  evidence  he  amasses 
points  to  certain  basic  causes  of  this  dis- 
crepancy, which  we  shall  try  to  illuminate. 

"Two  arguments  are  usually  advanced  to 
uphold  the  4^11ef  that  nonwhite  entry  de- 
presses property  prices.  The  first  states  that 
such  entry  converts  neighborhoods  from  low- 
density  and  high-quality  maintenance  to 
high-density  and  low-quaUty  maintenance, 
resulting  In  rapid  physical  deterioration  and 
u  depreciation  of  even  thoee  homes  that  have 
been  well  maintained.  However,  this  argu- 
ment was  completely  Inapplicable  to  the 
neighborhoods  In  Laurentl's  study.  In  these 
areas  the  entering  nonwhltes  kept  up  or  Im- 
ijroved  the  standards  of  density  and  mainte- 
nance that  their  white  predecessors  had  ex- 
hibited. As  noted  previously,  these  neighbor- 
hoods consisted  mainly  of  single-family 
residences. 


This  table  indicates  that  in  almost  half 
of  the  price-comparisons  made,  prices  in  the 
racially-vHxed  neighborhood  increased  stg- 
nificantly,  relative  to  those  in  the  all-white 
neighborhood.  Positive  changes  In  the  test- 
prlce/control-prlce  ratio  ranged  from  5.1 
percent  to  26.3  percent  and  averaged  11.7 
percent.  In  38.3  percent  of  the  comparisons, 
no  significant  change  In  the  ratio  was  ob- 
served. Thus  in  only  one  out  of  serpen  cases 
teas  nonwhite  entry  followed  by  a  significant 
decline  in  test-area  prices  relative  to  control- 


'  In  the  areas  studied  by  Laurenti.  95  per- 
cent to  100  percent  of  the  nonwhltes  were 
Negroes  and  almost  all  the  whites  were  Cau- 
casians. 


^  These  percentages  differ  slightly  from 
those  given  by  Iiaurentl  on  page  51  because 
I  believe  his  figures  are  In  error.  His  error 
understates  the  upward  Influence  of  non- 
whlte  entry  on  prices. 


'  One  significant  bias  could  result  from  the 
fact  that  Laurentl's  study  took  place  during 
a  period  of  general  housing  shortage.  Be- 
cause this  shortage  has  ended  since  the  con- 
clusion of  his  study  his  results  need  some 
qualification  before  their  present  applicabil- 
ity can  be  Judged.  This  problem  Is  discussed 
at  length  In  a  later  section  of  this  review 

"The  average  Increase  of  11.7  percent  can- 
not be  compared  directly  with  the  average 
decrease  of  6.7  percent  because  the  time  pe- 
riods Involved  In  the  individual  compari- 
sons making  up  both  averages  vary  from  one 
to  six  years.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  between  these  two  averages  can  be 
taken  as  a  general  indicator  that  gams  m 
price  were  relatively  larger  than  losses  in 
price. 
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Th*  second  argument  declares  that  Qon- 
whue  entry  reduces  prices  because  of  panic 
'ielUng.  According  to  this  view,  us  soon  as  a 
i.on-whlle  buys  i  home  in  an  all-white 
neighborhood  many  white  owners  become 
♦rlahtened  and  trv  l^'  »el'.  their  homes  im- 
medlat»ly  This  Hoods  f  he  market  and  causes 
.1  ..haro  fall  in  prices  Contrary  to  this  Mew, 
Laurentls  gruphs  reveal  no  consistent  pat- 
tern of  either  relative  or  absolute  price  de- 
clines immedliitely  after  n.inwhlte  t-ntry. 
This  U  'rue  even  though  entry  was  completely 
unexpected  in  ir.anv  areas  There  were  u  few 
inst.mces  In  which  svich  panic  occurred  but 
even  ;n  these  cases  test-area  prices  usually 
regained  their  relative  position  shortly,  and 
s.>metlines  climbed  even  hljl.tr  than  tontr.'l- 
•I'ea  prt-ea  in  the  long  run.  But  in  mo6t 
areas,  there  was  no  panic  whatsoever;  there- 
fore this  argument  was  also  completely  In- 
applicable. 

One  reason  whv  .-o  lew  while  owners 
panicked  was  undoubtedly  tne  widespread 
awareness  that  nonwhlte  entry  would  not 
lead  to  iJgh  density  and  lower  maintenance 
standards  Thus  the  absence  of  the  tirst  fac- 
•or  usually  cited  as  .i  cause  uf  declining 
prices  partially  explaina  why  the  second  fac- 
tor aUJ  failed  to  appear. 

The  foregoing  an.ilvsls  shows  clearly  why 
property  prices  did  not  react  to  nonwhlte 
entry  m  the  way  most  people  in  the  real 
estate  profession  expect  them  to  react. 
Neither  tf  the  price-depreciating  factors  usu- 
ally associated  with  nonwlUte  entrv  was 
present  la  the  majority  of  test  areas  studied 
nius  it  Is  incorrect  lur  unyme  to  .ir^ue  triat, 
nonwhlte  entry  aWayi  leads  to  either  hlgh- 
ueusity  use  or  panic  sellliig  or  both.  These 
outcomes  may  result  but  they  are  not  In- 
evitable consequences  of  nonwhlte  entry. 
Laureniis  study  proves  .-oncluslvely  that  no 
simple  generalizations  about  the  effects  of 
nonwhlte  entry  upon  prices  .ire  s.i:ia,  hence 
such  effects  can  be  predicted  only  after  a 
careful  ..nalvsis  ol  the  lactors  >  nerat^ve  m 
each  ppeciflc  area  of  entry. 

The  Market  Sh::'.  and  Its  Effect.  One  im- 
port.\n'  aspect  of  such  specific  analysis  is  the 
degree  to   *hlcli  nonwhlte  entry  causes  the 
market  for  future  sales  to  shlXt  from  white 
to   nonwhlte   buyers.   Because   of   prevailing 
attitude*  toward  race  the  marlcet  for  housing 
does  not  consist  of  a  single  .set  of  available 
properties  on  the  supply  side  and  single  set 
<.f  buyers  on  the  demand   side   Instead,  both 
supply  and  demand  are  divided  into  white 
„iid    nonwhlte    -segme:its     .Nonwhlte    buvers 
either  exclude  themselves  from  access  to  the 
white  nouiuit;  ^uppiy   b.-...iuse   taey   do   not 
want  to  live  among  whites,  or  they  are  in- 
voluntarily    excluded      by     tacu     collusion 
among   realtors   and  sellers   and   by   fear  of 
violence  On  the  other  hand,  whites  typically 
exclude  themselves  from  access  to  the  non- 
white  hous...g  .-..pply   because   tney  do  not 
wish   to  live   m   iiou'Ahite   .ireas     But    .-s    '.le 
nonwhlte  urban  population  grows,  it  must  be 
housed   somehow— either  by   new   construc- 
tion  on    vacant   laud  or    oy   tne  shlltlng   of 
extent  housing  from  white  t  j  nonwhlte  use. 
cilnce   most   vacant   land   exists   only   In   all- 
white    areas,    new    housing    has    been    built 
mostly    within    the    *hite    segment    of    the 
maritet.  except  for  public  housing  which  Is 
usually  built  on  lai.d  cleared  for  this  pur- 
pose. Therefore  most  additions  to  the  supply 
of     nonwhlte     housing     have     come     about 
through  shifts  of    'used'  housing  from  the 
white  segment  of   the  marlte'.   to   me   non- 
whlte segment 

such  a  -shift  usually  starts  to  occur  soon 
.liter  nonwhltes  hrst  enter  an  all-white  area. 
In  the  areas  Laurentl  stud.ed  white  residents 
rarely  left  en  masse  when  nonwhltes  started 
moving  into  an  all-white  .irea;  thu,-.  there 
was  no  sudden  .ncrease  m  the  supply  of 
homes  offered  tor  sale  by  whites.  However. 
there  was  almost  always  a  decrease— some- 


times a  sharp  one-  In  the  demand  f  >r  hou.s- 
ing  by  whites  seeking  to  move  Into  the  area 
This  fall  m  white  demand  was  invariably 
ft..Tompanled  by  the  appearance  of  nonwhlte 
demand  for  housing  in  the  area  Once  the 
racial  'barrier"  had  been  penetrated,  non- 
whltes no  longer  felt  excluded  from  this 
portion  of  the  white  housing  supply  and 
began  offering  to  buy  houses  there.  In  fact, 
such  transition  areas  were  considered  espe- 
cially desirable  by  many  nonwhltes  because 
they  offered  both  decent  housing  and  escape 
from  nonwhlte  ghettoe 

It  Is  apparent  from  this  analysis  that  the 
l.Tip.ict   of    nonwhlte   entry   upon   prices   de- 
pends upon  two  factors:    (1)    the  degree  to 
which  such  .1  shift  from  white  to  nonwhlte 
market  segments  t.ikee  place    and  i2)   differ- 
ences between  white  and  nonwhlte  demand 
for  housing  of  a  given  tvpe   The  first  fact^ir 
fimply  determines   tne  degree   to  which   the 
second  factor  becomes  operative-    the  more 
i\:\  are.i  l.s  shifted  from  one  market  to  the 
other,  the  greater  will  be  the  effects  of  what- 
ever differences  exist  between  these  markets. 
Two   f.ictors   m   the  nonwhlte  segment  ot 
the  housing  market  distinguish  It   from  the 
white    segment      an    artificial    restriction    of 
supply  and  a  lower-centered  distribution  of 
income    among    buyers.    The    \ery    existence 
of  market  segments  creates  an  artificial  re- 
striction of  supply  for  nonwhltes:   they  can- 
not satisfy    their   demand   lor   housing  any- 
where It  Is  available,  but  must  confine  their 
search  to  areas  alre.idy   pene:rat*d  by   non- 
whltes  .except  for  tne  rare  Individuals  who 
pioneer'  liutiai  entry  Into  all-while  areas). 
This   fact   creates   pent-up   housing  demand 
all  across  tne  nonwhlte  income  distribution 
la   those  sections  of   the  distribution  where 
the  greatest  number  of  non-whites  are  clus- 
tered,   the    backlog    .-r   demand    is    greatest. 
Since  very  low  incomes  are  most  numerous, 
demand  for  low  income  housing  Is  very  high 
—in  fact.  It  cre.ites  a  great  pressure  to  con- 
\ert  decent  housing  into  small  units  acces- 
.^ible  to  low-mconie  consumers    Thus  the  ar- 
uncial  restriction  of  supply  In  the  nonwhlte 
market  Is  partially  responsible  for  the  tend- 
ency of  transition  to  cau.se  Increases  m  den- 
Mty  which  eventually  result  In  physical  de- 
terioration of  property. 

But  there  is  alto  a  high  demand  among 
nonwhltes  for  decent  low-density  housing 
accessible  t"  middle-income  consumers  An 
increasing  number  of  nonwhltes  are  skilled 
workers,  businessmen,  .ind  protesf  lonals 
capable  of  purcnasin;;:  moderate-priced 
homes  and  Just  as  eager  as  whites  to  main- 
t.un  decent  housing  standards.  Their  total 
I. umber  is  much  s.T.aller  than  i.he  number  of 
v.hites  who  can  afford  the  s.ime  level  of 
housing  but.  hei-ause  the  supply  of  such 
housing  available  to  nonwhltes  is  so  small, 
•.le  intensity  of  demand  among  nonwhltes 
IS  much  greater.  Thus  when  a  given  area 
ui  iniddle-pnce  hou.sin'?  .shuts  from  the 
wiilte  segment  ot  the  market  to  the  nonwtilte 
segment,  the  intensity  of  demand  for  it  is 
likely  to  increa.se.  This  tends  to  raise  prices 
relative  to  similar  housing  still  In  the  white 
market  segment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  of  de- 
mand for  high-priced  housing  is  likely  to  be 
less  among  nonwhltes  than  .unong  whites. 
In  this  case  the  effect  of  restricted  supply  for 
nonwhltes  is  outweighed  by  the  effect  of 
their  lower  incomes  So  few  nonwhltes  c\n 
afford  high-priced  housing  that,  when  an 
area  of  such  housing  s'.iUts  Irom  the  white 
•  )  the  nonwhlte  market  segment.  I's  value 
:s  likely  to  decline  In  comparison  with  simi- 
lar housing  still  In  the  while  segment.  This 
is  exactly  what  happened  In  the  one  high- 
priced  neighborhood  studied  by  laurentl. 

The  Effects  of  a  General  Hou'<\ng  SHrplwi. 
Thus  the  effect  of  nonwhlte  entry  up<^)n  prices 
In  a  specltic  area  can  be  predicted  bv  analyz- 
ing two  basic  aspects  of  the  ensuing  change 
in  the  area's  "market  location:"  the  degree 
to  which  the  area  shifts  from  the  white  mar- 


ket tn  the  nonwhlte  market,  and  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  markets  at  the 
relevant  price-level  Both  <  f  these  aspects 
are  markedly  Influenced  bv  the  relation  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  m  the  housing 
market  as  a  whole 

.Although  the  supply  of  housing  In  the 
United  States  has  grown  rapidly  since  1945. 
not  until  1958  did  It  catch  up  with  the  de- 
mand generated  by  the  backlog  from  World 
War  II  and  the  large  number  ot  families 
formed  during  the  postwar  period.  Thu-i 
•rom  1945  to  1958— the  period  In  which 
Laurentl  conducted  his  study—  there  was  a 
relative  shortage  of  housing.  But  during  tho 
past  two  years,  a  surplus  of  supply  has 
ciused  the  housing  market  to  b -come  rela- 
tively "soft."  This  shift  from  shorWge  t  i 
surplus  will  affect  nonwhlte  impact  upo;i 
property  values  In  two  ways. 

First,  because  the  surplus  of  supply  is 
mainlv  In  the  white  segment  of  the  market 
the  intensity  of  demand  for  housing  amon^ 
whites  will  decline  In  all  neighborhoods.  But 
demand  among  nonwhltes  for  housing  avail- 
able to  them  win  remain  relatively  high  be- 
cause of  the  artificial  restriction  of  supply 
explained  above.  Thus  for  white  sellers  In 
any  low-  or  middle-Income  neighborhood,  the 
relative  attractiveness  of  selling  to  nonwhltes 
will  Increase.  If  financing  is  available  to  non- 
whltes. thev  will  be  willing  and  able  to  offer 
more  for  desirable  property  than  whites  w.ll 
If  It  is  not  In  the  high-price  range.  As  a 
result,  nonwhlte  entry  should  occur  in  more 
predominantly  slngle-f.imlly  neighborhoods 
not  adjacent  to  ghettos  than  It  has  In  tl:e 
past. 

The  second  eilect  vMll  take  place  once  non- 
whlte entrv  occurs    Since  whites  looking  f  r 
homes  have  more  alternatives  than  they  h  ul 
!n   "he   period   "f   .shortage,   and   since   most 
whites    do    not    wish    to    live    In    tran.ltion 
neighborhoods,  fewer  will  offer  to  buy  homes 
In  such  nelghljorhoods  Once  a  nonwhlte  citi- 
zen enters   a   prevlotisly   all-white  area,   the 
"normal    •urno'.e-"    demand    amcnj    v.hites 
lor    homes   in    that   area   will    fall   off   much 
faster    than    it    did    la    periods   of   shortace 
Whites  living  In  the  neighborhood  who  wish 
to  move  will  find  few  white  buyers  '.'■  ho  can 
match  the  prices  that  nonwhlte  buyers  will 
be  offering;   therefore  they  are  more  likel\   t  i 
sell  to  nonwhltes    I:i  other  words,  the  "son  ' 
condition  of  the  whit*  housing  m.Trket  wU) 
cause    any    a'ea    '.vhere    nonwh;te    rn-ry   h.is 
occurred  to  shift  Into  the  njn\vh:te  mirke- 
faster  than  It  would   have  under  conditions 
of  short.Tge.  This  i.^  rreciselv  wh.it  happene.l 
In  one  of  the  Oakland  neighborhoods  which 
Laurentl  studied    where   white  demand   ha't 
already  .^agged  before  nonwhltes  entered  a-i'l 
reversed  the  f.-lllng  trend  of  values 

Essentially,  a  rarplus  In  the  white  housiin; 
market  Increases  the  difference  betwc-n  l;ie 
Intensity  of  demand  found  In  the  white  mar- 
ket and  that  found  In  the  nonwhlte  market 
Because  nonwhltes  a.-e  denied  access  t-  most 
of  the  housing  .Mipply  the  Intensity  ol  tl^eir 
demand  Is  not  immediately  affected  by  addi- 
tions  to  supply   made   in   the   white  sector 
This  changes  tiie     terms  ot   trade"  In  favor 
of  nonwhltes  and  shciild  result  in  wider  entrv 
of  nonwhltes  into  ,all-white  areas  and  faster 
transition   of   those  ,.reas   to  high   U-veis   n' 
nonwhlte  occupancy  once  entry  has  occurred 
However,   these   tenden'^ies   could    be   l.^rgeiv 
offset  by  a  decline  l:i  the  rate  at  which  non- 
whltes migrate   into  Northern  and  \Ve.ner;i 
urban  areas.  If  this  rate  subsides,  as  it  sl.Vv'.s 
Signs   cf   doing,   then    the    intensity    of   de- 
mand la  '^he  nonwhlte  market  ma\    decline 
also.'  This  would  tend  to  make  the  white  and 


•  Very  few  accurate  data  are  available  on 
the  rate  of  migration  of  nonwhltes  Into 
Northern  and  Western  cities.  However,  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation  makes  annual 
surveys  In  Chicago  to  determine  the  number 
of  blocks  which  have  more  than  25  percent 
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-onwhlte  market^s  more  alike,  since  a  fall  In  occurs  imder  conditions  significantly  differ-  cent  housing  be  aiise  they  Je.^r  falling  prices. 

demand   m  the  latter  would  have  the  same  ent  from  those  studied  by  Laurentl,  and  (2)  Such  opposition  keeps  nonwhltes  bottled  up 

effect  as  the  Increase  in  supplv  In  the  former.  If  so,  whether  It  can  be  proved  that  the  dlf-  in  ghettos  and  makes  the  density  In  tiie.n 

In  any  case,  Laurentls  study  has  proved  that  ferences  Involved  mean  nonwhlte  entry  will  so  high   that   whenever  a   new   border  area 

tne  effect  of  nonwhlte  entrv  upon  prices  can  always  cause  property  prices  to  fall.  opens  up  for  nonwhlte  settlement  it  is  flcxi  :- 

ise   determined   only    bv   specific   analyses   of  The  first  factor  Is  certainly  operative  In  a  ed    with    residents    far    beyond    its    capacity 

supply   and   demand,   rather   than   by  shlb-  great  many  cities.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  to     house     decently.     This     process     tends 

boleths   about    the    inevitable   relations   be-  nonwhlte  expansion  nearly  always  occurs  on  to  confirm  the  original   (but  erroneous i   be- 

•ween  race  and  property  prices  the    edge    of    a    giant    ghetto    and    usually  Hef   that    nonwhlte   entry   Is   invariably   ac- 

The  Other  Cities  Sttidied.  Analysis  of  Lau-  (though  not  invariably)    involves   Increases  companied  by  rismg  density  HUd  falling  va!- 
rentl's    findings    concerning    San    Francisco,  m  density  and  decreases  in  Income  and  oc-  ues.  A  vicious  circle  is  creited.  ininded  c.i 
Oakland,  and  Philadelphia  occupies  92  per-  cupatlonal-status    levels    in    the    transition  ^h.at    Robert    Merton    has    labeled    a    "stlf- 
cent  of  Property  Values  and  Race.  The  other  neighborhoods.  None  of  these  conditions  were  lulfilllng  prophecy:     "A  false  dehnltion  o:  a 
8  percent  consist  of  brief  resumes  of  studies  extant     In     the     neighborhoods     Laurentl  situation    evoking    a    ;.ew    behavior    whicli 
made  in  Chicago.  Kansas  Citv.  Detroit,  and  studied.  The  same  differences  in  accompany-  »^akes  the  originally   l.ilse   t  onrcption  come 
Portland     bv     five     other     authors.     These  mg  conditions  exist  In   New  York,  Detroit,  '•"•e-    '    "    '  .eapiroggmg      by    nuddle-    and 
.-tuules  were  not  part  of  the  project  estab-  Milwaukee.  Newark,  and  many  other  cities  upper-inccme    .;' li whites    into    decent    fl- 
ushed by  the  commission  on  Race  and  Rous-  with    significant    nonwhlte    minorities.    In  '•v'^lte  neighborhoods  were  permitted   in  n. 
ing    but   are   germane   to   the   general   topic  fact,   these   particular   differences   are   really  ^^]f  <'S  it  lias  been  in  San  Francisco  aiui 
even   though  completely  unrelated  to  each  the  only  relevant  grounds  for  arguing  that  Oakland)    then   at   least   some   instances  ci 
other  in  niethod.  scope,  and  times  covered,  the   conclusions   Laurentl   derived   In   three  "onwhiie   entry   v.ithout   higher   aensity   „r 
Tiieir    conclusions    generally    support    Lau-  cities  are  not  applicable  to  all  others.  The  ^^^f^S     "'^'"\';;;f "^^^.^j^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^'^^J.' J.-";.  1 
rentl's  own  analysis  with  one  Interesting  ex-  question  then  becomes:   does  the  fact  that  .^.^""-.jfe  ^^,]  '^f    a  at    noLv^m^    em  v     - 
ceptlon.   In  Portland,  Oregon,  studies  were  these    particular    conditions    have    usually  ''^'^°/.,         °^"^t.  I  iionwnite    entry    . 
made   of   five   neighborhoods   Into   which   a  coincided   with   nonwhlte   entry    In   certain  ^^^  "^  %";;,^,'^^,  1^  t"bei"e"'emaf^  u1"h' f- 
slngle  Negro  family  -«ved    not  followed  by  cities  mean  that  such  entry  must  lead  to  f^^.^g/d  ,f/n"ny  ci    es  b  cLuTit^'^omi  i^^^ 
other  non-whites,  so  few  sales  were  analyzed  declining  property  prices  In  those  cities?  ^^,1^^^,^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  situations 
that  the  results  are  dubious  but  certain  out-          surprisingly   enough,    the   answer   can    oe  ^vhich  would  dlsp-ove  It  " 
comes  are  of  interest.  First,  In  none  of  the  derived  from  Laurentls  study  even   though                                   ^' 
areas  was  there  panic-selling  by  whites.  Sec-  ^^  did  not  base  his  conclusions  on  neiehbor-                                    conclusion 
ond.  In  three  out  of  the  four  areas  where  hoods  where   the   above   conditions   existed.         The  great  contribution  of  Laurenti's  study 
there  were  enough  data  for  analysis,  prices  mg  methodology   is   designed   l-o   isolate   tlie  is    Its    irrefutable    proof    that    this    belief    .? 
did  not  fall  absolutely  but  did  decline  rela-  effects  of  racial  change  upon  iiioperty  prices  false.   By    isolating   racial   change   from   t;.e 
tive  to  those  In  comparable  all-white  areas,  from  the  effects  of  all  other  causal  factors,  other  factors  which  are  so  closely  connec'.<d 
rhese  results  tend  to  confirm  our  preceding  where  racial  transition   is   accompanied   by  with  It  in  many  cities  he  proves  that  it  alone 
analysis  of  the  relevant  factors  In  forecast-  increased  density  or  lower  levels  of  Income  need  not  lead  to  falling  prices.  True,  such 
mg  what  prices  will  do  after  nonwhlte  entry,  and  occupational  status  the  effects  o:   tiie^e  isolation  prevents  his  conclusions  from  beirg 
tvldently  the  appearance  of  one  Negro  family  factors  upon  property  prices  cannot  be  an-  directly  applicable  to  many  American  cities, 
shifted  the  neighborhood  out  of  the  white  alytlcally  separated  from  the  effect  d  race  But  at  the  same  time  it  lays  the  foundat;.  n 
market  but  not  far  enough  tufo  the  nonwhlte  per  se.  This  Intermingling  of  effects  may  lead  for   helping   those    cities    break   out   of    ti.e 
market  to  hold  prices  stable  relative  to  slml-  people  to  "blame"  racial  change  for  results  vicious    circle    caused    by    erroneous   belieis 
lar  all -white  areas.  actually    caused   by   other    factors.    For    ex-  alwut  race  and  property  prices. 

Limitations  of  the  Study's  Application.  Al-  ample,  in  some  cities  racial  transition  ;s  In  itself.  Laurenti's  study  does  not  autc- 
though  Laurenti's  conclusions  cannot.  In  my  usually  accompanied  by  conversion  of  old  matically  destroy  all  connection  between 
opinion,  be  strongly  challenged  on  method-  single-family  dwellings  to  multi-family  occu-  r.iclal  transition  and  factors  like  high  density 
uloglcal  grounds,  this  does  not  mean  they  pancy.  This  causes  li  rise  in  population  or  Ijw  maintenance  II  we  wish  to  discover 
will  be  universally  accepted.  In  fact,  a  basic  density  and  rapid  physical  deterioration  of  just  wiiy  tiiese  conditions  often  accompa..y 
objection  Is  sure  to  be  raised  against  apply-  t^e  converted  properties.  The  whole  ne:eh-  racial  transition  and  what  steps  can  be  ma  le 
iiig  these  conclusions  to  cities  other  than  the  borhood  becomes  downgraded  and  even  well-  '^  ciisengage  tiiem  from  it  then  the  wh,.;e 
ones  he  studied.  This  objection  states  that,  maintained  homes  still  used  by  only  one  ir.uisitlon  process  must  be  studied  with  ti.e 
since  every  city  Is  unique,  conclusions  de-  family  decline  in  price.  Such  declines  are  .':ame  ii.tenslty  and  objectivity  which 
rived  from  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Phil-  frequently  attributed  to  racial  change;  Laurenti  has  brought  t-  bear  upon  one  p  it 
.idelphia  are  not  necessarily  applicable  else-  whereas  they  are  really  caised  by  the  higher  •->:  it.  No  doubt  In  .some  cities  such  a  diseij- 
•.vhere.  Such  a  view  Is  most  likely  to  be  en-  density  and  lower  economic  status  of  the  ii.-  :-'agemeut  will  prove  a  difficult  titsk  requ.r- 
countered  In  the  form  of  remarks  like,  "It  coming  population.  -"g  i!nmen.-e  efforts  But  insofar  as  tiie  con- 
inav  be  true  on  the  West  Coast,  but  In  my  -^q  escape  the  analytical  difficulties  m-  nection  between  nonwhlte  eiitry  and  decliii- 
clty,  when  nonwhltes  move  In.  property  Cerent  In  such  multiple  causation.  Laurentl  -ng  property  prices  is  perpetuated  by  the  be- 
prlces  fall."  How  valid  Is  this  criticism?  Its  studied  oiUy  neighborhoods  where  r.iCi.a  lief  tiiat  such  a  connection  i.-  iiieMtab'.e, 
validity  depends  upon  two  factors:  (1)  change  was  not  accompanied  by  increases  in  Lturentis  prool  that  this  belief  is  false 
whether  nonwhlte  entry  In  any  given  city  density  or  declines  in  maintenance  standards,  deanltely  furthers  better  housing  and  r.icial 
'  He  therefore  omitted  neighborhoods  on  the  equality. 

nonwhlte  occupancy^  Yearly  chan^^^^  Sr^hLeTn'^^^h1ch"nL^4'itls"h!d  -^-^^;^.    Merton.    "The    Self-fulflUlng 

Mil'ov'eTaT^ate^of  Ir'wtro    the' n^n'whlS  -leapfrogged"   over  sizeable    distances   from  Prophecy,"   Antioch   Eevierc.   Summer    1046. 

.ne  overall  raie  oi   giuvv  l  fhe    nearest    previous    nonwmte    residences,  p.  208. 

population  juch  growth  is  c^s«it^^^^  But   in   many   American   cities   such   "leap-         »  Such  a  ••self-fulfilling  prophecy- recently 

nattu-al   ^'^"f  f  ,^  .^"^  "^^^  '°?^'^„*^^  frogglng"  Is  very  rare;   almost  all  nonwhlte  occurred  In  Deerfield,  Illinois.  When  a  builder 

'''^ '°'ZJ  l^^l^JZ^l^nc^^^^^^  expansion   occurs   on    the    borders    of    large  revealed  his  plans  to  sell  some  new  homes  to 

uZT^^.  CiVni  inTo Jih  rates^n  S  B^iettoc.  Therefore  In  such  cities  realtors  aiid  Negroes,  local  residents  caused  a  furor,  stat- 

tn?lbuted  to  Xllnes  in  net   immigration,  homeowners  can  argue  that  Laurentls  con-  mg  that  they  feared  falling  property  prices. 

The  number  of  blocks  per  weekconverted  elusions   simply   do   not   apply    since    r.icial  This  furor  was  so  great  that  two  other  bulld- 

^rnt,   le^  fh^n   9S  nercent  nonwhur^^^  change    Is    almost    always    associated    with  ers  who  had  been  planning  to  construct  all- 

. rom  le:>s   than  25  percent  nonwhl^^^^  higher  density  and  lower  maintenance  stand-  white    housing    withdrew    from    the    area, 

pancy   to   rnore   than   25   percent   nonwhlte         s  y  conditions,     nonwhlte  thereby  causing  land  prices  to  fall.  They  did 

•osar^'-ionowl  ^"t^y  ^^"^  t°  1^^  "^'^^"''y  ^  nelghborhocKl  not  depart  because  they  feared  the  entry  cf 
.jaa  s  as  deterioration,   with    its   ensuing   declines    in  Negroes  (none  have  vet  entered  and  perhaps 
.4rprape  number  blocks  changed  per  week  property  prices.  none  will)   but  because  the  reaction  of  the 
Period  covered                                        Although  this  argument  contains  an  Im-  community,  and  especially  of  the  city  build- 
April  1950  (census) —  portant  kernel  of  truth.  It  Is  still  essentially  j^g  department    created  what  they  believed 

October  1952 2.96  false.    The    kernel    cf    truth    is    that   racial  ^^..is  an  unfavorable  climate  for  any  builder. 

October  1952-October  1953 2.85  change    Is    indeed    bound    up    •jvith    other  -j-hus  it  w.as  the  uproar  about  falling  prices 

?''?,''?Qss^AnH,^'?Qfifi       III  "^^""^l,'  I"  many  Cities,  for  a  variety  of  rea-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

April  1955-Aprll  1956 2.35  sons.    But   one    of    the    most   significant   of  ^      .        »    ,„„     „„»«,=  o„r,oo, or, r-o  ,,-,r 

April  1956-July  1957 3.78  these   reasons    is    the   belief    that   nonwhlte  caused  prices  to  f.-.ll-not  the  appearance  .or 

July  1957-August  1958 2,59  entry  atoaj/s  leads  to  falling  pnces— a  belief  potential   nppe.-iranc?)    of  r.egroes.   Yet   t.ie 

August  1958-July  1959 1.94  which  Laurenti's  studv  decisively  disproves,  results  will  undoubtedly  be  cited  as  confir- 

^  ^     ,,  When   this  erroneotis   belief  is   accepted  by  matlon  of  the  original  fear  that  Negro  entry 

These  figures  Indicate  a  significant  decline  ^^^^  J"^^  erroneous   uene.   i.    acccij>^u      ;>  b        ,  ,,  thoi.ph  r-^t 

in  the  rate  of  nonwhlte  expansion  from  Its  white  homeowners,  they  strongly  oppose  en-  ^°"'^  "^^^  P/'/^^^^^  •^'™„"  '^""-      "^^ '^ 

peak  In  1956-1957.  try  o^  nonwhltes  into  ail-white  areas  of  de-  one  Negro  has  entered  the  area. 
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Because  his  work  Is  not  ye*,  widely  known 
and  because  prevalent  attltudea  regarding 
race  and  housing  are  reinforced  by  noneco- 
rornl'-  prejudices,  Laurentls  study  will  pr  >b- 
ab'.v  take  yenrs  tr>  h.ive  sigp.lflcant  Impact 
But  for  informed  members  of  the  real  est.t'e 
profession  It  Is  ^.f  Immediate  importance 
From  now  on.  predicting  the  eflects  of  non- 
white  entry  upon  resUlen'la!  prices  must  be 
c  iiusldered  a  matter  of  analvzlng  'he  relevant 
ni.^rkets  involved  In  each  speclhc  are  i  rather 
tnan  applying  any  Invariant  ru.es  ab>'Ut  the 
eSefts  of  race.  F'arthermore.  Laurentls  evi- 
dence that  nonwhlte  entry  does  not  depress 
prices  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  onto  thoee 
who  c'alm  the  .pposlte  For  these  reisons. 
\n  my  •pinion,  the  Fund  f -r  'he  Republic 
certainly  received  an  excellent  return  frtjm 
1-s  investment  In  Provrty  Value.i  and  Race 

Anthony  Downs. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  an- 
other argument  which  has  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment  Is  that 
real  estate  values  In  the  glietto  are  ex- 
orbitantly high,  that  the  artificial 
crowding  of  Americans  becau.sc  of  color 
Into  the  slum  and  >;hetto  areas  of  the 
rotting  cores  of  Americaii  cities  has  re- 
sulted in  exorbitantly   lugh   rents,   and 


exorbitant  costs  for  the  purchasing  of 
housing  I  do  not  believe  there  Ls  any 
doubt  about  that  thesis.  Many  have  writ- 
ten about  it. 

One  e.xample  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence is  a  recent  statement  issued  by 
the  leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  ba.sed  on  a  study  made  of  the 
classified  ads  publi.^hed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  a  sini^Ie  day,  September  17, 
1967 

The  studv  conclude.'?,  on  the  basis  of 
these  ads,  and  further  study 

.  .  that  rents  In  the  slums  are  not  cheap 
And  that  If  suburban  units  were  open  to 
thf-m,  c|ulte  a  few  nonwhlte  famHlt>s  could 
get  more,  better.  :ind  newer  hou.slng  fur  their 
money. 

Mr  President.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
study  to  which  I  have  just  referred 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

RE^^^a   in   Slums   ano   Suburbs 

1  NoTB,— A  brief  comparison  of  rentals  for 
units  In  the  inner  city  of  Washington.  DC. 


and  rentals  for  apartmenta  In  the  suburbs  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.) 

Attached  are  data  sheets  on  16  Inner  city 
units  complied  from  the  records  of  the  Wash- 
ington Housing  and  Planning  Association 
and  the  housing  ofBce  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  Although  this  Is  a  random 
sample.  It  Is  a  valid  one  of  the  kind  of  hous- 
ing available  to  slum  dwellers  In  the  Nation's 
Capital, 

Several  of  these  units  were  selected  by  the 
Leadership  Conference  and  compared  with 
ads  for  units  of  comparable  size  and  price 
being  offered  In  the  suburbs.  All  of  the  ads 
were  Uiken  from  the  classified  columns  of 
The  Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 17. 

The  Oanference  Is  aware  of  how  inexact 
such  a  comparison  Is.  The  Conference  does 
not  have  studies  of  the  units  advertised  to 
determine  how  accurate  their  glowing  de- 
scriptions are.  The  comparison  also  does  not 
take  Into  account  such  a  variable  as  family 
size  in  relation  to  the  size  of  a  housing  unit. 
Nevertheless,  the  Conference  believes  the  es- 
sential impression  the  comparison  gives  Is 
correct:  that  rents  In  the  slums  are  not 
cheap.  And  that  if  suburban  units  were  open 
to  them,  quite  a  few  non-white  families  could 
get  more,  better  and  newer  housing  for  their 
money. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  WHICH  UPO  HOUSING  OFFICE  HAS  HAD  CONTACT  DURING  PAST  2  WttKS 


Addrws 


Rtnt  and  utilities       Number  ol  bedrooms 


Number  at 
occupants 


Comments 


1  Ceoiiu  Ai«  and  Morton  St. 

2  Morton  SL  NW 

3  M.itt  PI...     .       


«   Moimead  PI.  NW 

i   Hill  Top  Apartments.  Eastern  Ave.  NE 


S8S.  00 
80.00 
95,00 

102.00 
137. SU 


2                                                   S  Ceilins  leaks:  electrical  shorted;  broken  plaster. 

lU  rooms  in  eacH'uiiit"     46  vioTatons  m  4-umt  bu.lding:  plaster  never  put  m. 

IV,  rooms  in  b«wi  ui                        ^  ^.  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^;,  „,oiations  on  Jd  floor,  which  :s  the     •r.earo^m  unit 

renting  .it  J9b  |)er  Tionth). 

! * '!'.""'''."''".-'-  One  of  belter  management  firms;  property  in  lair  snape  jitnouin 

lacilities  are  lacking. 


iNFOPMATION  FROM  THE  CASE  RECORDS  OF  WASHINGTON  PLANNING  i  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


Ajjress 


Rent  and  utilities 


'iumber  ol  aedmoms 


Children 


Comments 


C  WSI.Sl.. 

7  Florida  Ave.  NW 

1  Harvard  St  NW 

9  Monroe  it.  NW    . 

IJ.  Haf.art)  St   NW. 

li  Jth  St.  NW 

i:  8th  St   NW 

Ij  Stn  St.  ~.W 


tl08  per  month. 


J70  per  month 

576  per  month 

$90  per  month  (uli  ities  were  to  be  in- 
cluded  gas  and  alactnc  cut  ottj. 

$120  per  month 

$2J  per  week 

$75  per  month,  utilities  $40 

$100  per  month r.— 


U    2d  St  NE  $«2  50  per  month. 

13^  CirardSt"NW.'." $114  per  month. . 


16  Central  Ave   NE $134  per  month,  utilities,  $52. 

17  12th  PI  NW  $105  per  month  and  ublities. . 

Ij    12th  Pi!  NW'.'.'.r.r. $92.50  p«f  monft) 


I  room  in  limily  house 

I  bedroom,  shared  Kitchen  and  bath 

1  bedroom. 

2  bedrooms 

1  bedroom — 

2  bedrooms 

5  rooms 

2  rooms  (kitchen  and  bath) 

1  room  with  bath  on  3d  Moor,  shares 
kitchen  dawiutaiis. 

3  SeOiooms 

2  bedrooms ~. 


do. 


4 

6 

3 

4 
3 
7 
6 

3 

5 

8 

4 
7 


Leaking  m  basement;  doors  off  hinges  (landlord  re 
;uses  to  •■«) 

Rats,  roaches:  leaking  ceiling. 
Toilet  doesn  t  work,  roaches. 

Insanitary:  unsafe-  furnace  >0C3ted  'T  hjll. 
No  heat:  falling  piaster:  no  trash  cans. 
Poor  plumbing  jnd  cracKed  piaster. 
Rat   holes:   broren   water  heater;   plumbing  needs 
repjii,  Aiiijows    n  poor  condition. 


kVinng  s  io  bad  they  hate  no  eiectncitir. 
Falling  plaster:  oratt  irom  fireplace. 
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Description 


Address 


Rent 


Comment 


Description 


Address 


Comment 


1  2-bedroam  apart- 

ment 

2  2-Oedroom  apart- 

ment. 

3  lH~'oom  unit. . 


Georgia  Ave.  end 

Morton  St 

Hiitt  fl 

Morton  St.  NW... 


$85    Ceiling  leaks,  electrical  shorted. 

broCan  plaster 
95    95  violations  (21  vioiations  on  2d 
floor  where  $95  unit  is  located) 
30    46  violations  in  4-unit  building 
Plaster  never  put  in 


I    2  bedrooms.    ...       HiifTop  Apailments. 
Listern  Ave    'i. 


2  2  bedrooms 

3  1  room  and  bath  un 
3d  floor,  shares 
kitchen  downslaiis. 


Harvard  it  NW. 
Guild  SL  NW... 


$137.  50  One  ol  the  better  managemert 
lirms:  property  in  lair  shape 
jithough  laciiilies  are  racking. 

120.00    Insanilary,  unsafe:  furnace 
located  m  hall. 

114.00 


SOME  SUBURBAN  EQUIVALENTS 

Biaoensburg    Md..  l-bedmom  apartment,  $89  3U  Shopping  and  transportation  at  your  door. 

Minutes  Iron  canter  ol  District  of  Columbia.  ^     ,  ..        u        »3  ui    ., 

Boiiing-Listo.e'  .arge  moJern  apartment  pro, act.  1  2  beJr^ms.  ithool.  Wis,  shops.  WJ.WJ  up. 

Andrews  im  1  bedroom  $79  50  2  bedrooms  $95  An  utilities  Included:  completely  redeco- 
rated, inimeOiate  occupancy  ^  ^    .         ,        .  „.  , 

District  Meignts   MJ    $'9 'o   l.oedroom  apartment,  ail  jtllilles  Included,  tree  Olympic  pool. 

Andra-s    1  2  DeJrjoii  ipa-tm<-it  $79  S')   Includes  eiectittity,  water   heat,  gas  at  no  e«tr3. 

Greenbelt    l-Oedruom  j^jitments  olt  Washington  Parkway    'rom  $7'  50. 

Queenstowi  Deautirui  new  ji,mpic-sue  iwlmming  pooi  i^i,  wired  tor.aii  condilioning  wam- 
in  ciosets,  e«trj  large  roo.iii  I  oeOroom  apailmenl,  $J4  50,  J-Oedroom  ipartmenL  VPi  50. 
A  I  u'liities  incluled  .„      ,        .  ^       ... 

H.attsville  Md  loeJraom  apartment,  $83  50.  2-bedroom  apartment,  $9i  oO.  Includes  utilities 
and  il-it  reiiigerator.  wired  lor  air  conditioning,  also  furnished  apartments  Direct  bus 
sei.ica  dOA^to*l  shopping  ceoler—picmc  groves. 


SOME  SUBURBAN  EQUIVALENTS 

1    Brentwood,  Md.,  2  bedrooms,  $119.50:  air  condinonad,  nciudes  an  utilities  except  electric, 
uo.waniaiit  to 'itnools,  shops,  and  public  transportation,  j  ,.     ..     ■ 

'    fit  na.e  a  jrolessionaily  slaifed  nursery  school  right  on  the  premises  lor  the  kids  and  they  don  t 
a.e-i  have  to  cross  the  street  to  walk  to  school   Jur  apartments  have  plenty  of  "growing 
space,  Jishwasnais,  individually  controlled  air  conditioning  and  heating,  2-Bedroom  apart- 
ment,'$137  XI.  all  utilities  included  ^      a  ■,  t.  a 

3  Hillcrest  Heights.  Md  ,    apartment.  '  rst  'loor.  living  room-dining  roomcombined;  2  bedrooms 

anl  saw  witn''*:realion  room.  $112  50  plus  utilities, 

4  College  Park,  Riverdaie  2-aedrooin  apaitme'it.  i.Jl.  5(J 

5  Coral  Hills  2bedroo<n  jpartmei:  $104  50:  3  bedrooms  $120  50. 

6  Fans  Cnurch   va    .'bedroom  apartment  $137  5O,  ail  utilities  included    Patios  and  balconies, 

quality  construction  pro.iding  naximum  soundprooiing,  close  to  schools,  shopping,  churches, 
public  transportation,  security  pjiroHed,  nr  coniitio-ied,  swimming  pools. 
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/'    Marlboro  Pinp    HillsilP,  Md     i  bedroom  ,ind  den.  Irom  $123  50:  2  bedrooms,  liom  $133.50; 

a'l  utilities   included,   lurnished   apartments  available:  air  conditioned,   swimming  pool, 

a.liaceni  public  transportation  and  shops 
,s    .Mexrfnrifia,  Va  ,  jir  conditioned,  .aid  s|  ace  lor  barbecues,  lirsl  floor  powi  er  roon  :  ?  hel- 

roorns.  $11750;  plus  utilities,  indr.ii1u.illy  controlled  .iir  conditioning:    upersije  lilclien 

Aith  space  for  washer  and  dryer  (rent  ours  or  use  your  own),  L.:rge,  itouhle  iloor,  ,iutoiii?tic 

defrost  reiiigerator  v.ill;  !ro<"en  iciod  -ieotion   loads  ol  >:lo'.ets  .'  n  storage  sp,ice 
y    Hillside,  Md  ,  2-bertroo 'i  .•partmei  t  l\?j;  jir  conditioned,  ivMiiiiing  pool.  !ree  di.ipes.  all 

ulilili.'S  included.  GE  di'.hwasher  .ivailahle 
10.  Iiiveidrtle,  BLirteiisbuig: .'  liedrocnis,  iip,ir  'Chnols,  bus.  5104.^0  including  utililie'; 
11    Uistiict  Heights.  Md  .  2-bedroom  ipaitment  J120:  C-bedroom  townhouse,  from  !13.''  Sijuaie 

dancing,  bowling  te.ims.  Teen  Club,  Saturdiiy  movies  lor  kids,  community  lounge,  Lwimniii^, 

pool.  24-hour  m,iintenance  ',ervi:e,  'ii  con  'itionert.  security  guord. 
1?    Seat  Pleasant,  2  bedrooms,  ,ill  utililies  included,  $1?5. 
13-  Silver  Sprinp.  I'-bedroom  .acancy  n    quiet,  wellkept  building  oveilookiiig  Sligo  Creek  P.irk, 

'.117  50  per  month 
14   '.iivei  ''iiiing:  off  Mst-yVesi  'ligh.vay       bediooiis,  liom  vl-..'.'jU,  -nrlu  liiii;  ail  ulili!.-:,  n'di- 

ki.lu'i  lempernlure  vo  ilinU,  sv.imnn  g  pools 
15,  Silver  Ipring;  2  tedrocms    119,5.'.  including  ■!!  .itilities 

16  .'-bedrioin  apartments.  ?130,  plus  uti'ities    Conypniently  located 

fpnrtitionert    partmeiits  are  near  W.'lter  Reed,    )IH,  Wneaton, 
owimiT-inc  |jOo!  . '.  -I'able 

17  Andrews  .vEB-Census  Bureau,  ■jwimming  pool,  air  conditioned,  balcony:  :;  bedrooms,  ill7.'jii. 
18.  Onon  Hill,  MU  ,  an  conuitioneri,  1  and  .'  bedrooms  (some  with  den)  Irom  $111,50,  .'II  utilities 

included, 
19    Riverdale:  air  conditioned  elevator   apartment  building.   All  utilities  included,  2-bediconi 

apartment,  $125  per  month.  See  Resident  Manager,  apartment  110 
.'O   Riverdale,  Md,,tully  air  conditioned,  ■.wimni  nig  (lool,  cross  ventilation:  2  bedrooms  I  loin  Si;  9  '.0 
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.er  Spirij,  these  air 
md  local  shopping  tenters. 


Coi'.r'.:le  tan:ily  community  Lc.rge  .AninninE  md  ivariing  pool,  lully  equipped  plavj;rcn.iid',, 
.iir-conoi'ioned  apartments  .vilh  larjc  i:alor  (jordiii.tlpd  kilchen  .••ith  eating  sp.ice:  dutside 
.■.indoAs,  ilibi  osals,  bioom  and  '.tor -ge  closets  laree  imen  closets  .Valk  toSuill.inn  Shopping 
Centi^i  ixpre  ,s  .md  local  bus  at  entrance  Children  :an  .•.alk  \-)  al.  schools  Supervised 
day  ir.rsery  on  premises  Security  fuard  lh,?i!roorii  ipartmfnts  51  If,  SO.  .'-bedroom  apart- 
ments, iU4  5(1,  ,?  bedrooms,  rien  apartments   ;i',l  '.'i    ."-II  uti:ities  included 

.\ndrews  Air  Force  Base  :.re,.  S.vimmini;  pool  mdi.rliMl  control  air  conditioning.  Bus  slop  on 
I  remis"'.  Anth  local  and  expiess  service  la  downtown,  conve'iienl  to  schools  and  shopping, 
P-jtio  or  balcony  in  every  ipartnipnt,  window  in  kitchen:  entrance  loyei  Huge  closets,  small 
I  et  b  iildinr',  l-bediriom  $1  j9  50:  bedroom  ,vith  den  5119.50:  2  bedrooms  $127.50;  3  bed- 
rooms $154  50  ."11  utilrties  included 

Eamiiy-size  2-  ind  j-bedroom  .iir-condilianed  apartments  t\ti  have  extra-l.arge  walk-in  closets 
and  :)aneled  living  nom  availabla  Color  conidinaled  kitchens.  ,vith  breaklast  bars,  double 
laad  washer  and  iiyer  in  pich  tnildiiig  ■/.imming  and  .vadiiig  pool:  len.ais  and  basketnail 
court,  lully  equimed  playground  Lxpre  s  hus  to  District  ot  Columbia,  [aslover  Shopping 
Ce-nter  ip'rby,  pat  Ouilding  availabh  1-bedroom  ap.iitiient  illo.50,  l-heriooni  den  apart- 
nient  M35  50,  ;'''Odrooms  ap.ntm-nt,  3129  50;  2  aertroonis,  den  apartment,  $149  50,  All 
utilities  included 
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I'Psciiplion 


1.  ?-be(lioom 
.lijailnieid 


Address 


12th  PI,  NW 


Rsnt 


Comment 


$105  per  month  plus       Wiring  is  so  bad  they 
utilities.  have  no  electricity. 


Description 


Address 


Rent 


1,  3  bedrooms Central  Ave,  'jE 


$134  per  month: 
per  month. 


uli  ities,  ;52:  total    .1S9 


SOME  SUBURBAN  EQUIVALENTS 

1,  On  Suiliand  Road  opposite  Census  Nev.est  .n  colonial  style  and  old-iashioned  spaciousness, 
exposed  brick  dimng  room  md  ntchen  walls,  beamed  ceilings.  1 '  .■  ceramic  tiled  baths,  extra 
large  closets,  Irigidaire,  lustoni  kitchens,  private  balconies  cr  terrsces,  traverse  mns,  >:as 
,iir  conditioning,  ;  minutes  'torn  me  Beltv.ay,  svMmming  jjOCI,  ! -bedroom  apartments,  il21 
including  all  utilities. 


SOME  SUBURBAN  EQUIVALENTS 

1.  Alexandria:  1  bedroom  apt ,  S79  50  to  $95:  2  bedroom  apt ,  $105:  newly  decorated,  clean  and 

leadv  tor  inspection,  convenient  to  shopping  and  liansportation.  oflstreet  parking,  drying 
lacilities. 

2.  Alexandria;  spacious  1-  and  2-hedtoom  apaitments  Irom  S92  50  on  beautifully  landscaped 

acreage  .md  only  10  minutes-  reiliy  minutes  Irom  ilowntowr,  Washington  uoly  'j  minutes 
to  Beltway  Pentagon  or  'Jatidiial  iirporl  Presidential  Gardens  i/tters  vou  newly  renovated 
i(.,irtni.^nis.  rivdte  lialcunies  ledecor^mg  'reeiio  n  mge  c.isils,  secietJni'  'jAitchboard, 
tree  parMng,  laundry  n  Pich  building  ,:nd  convenient  shopping  lacilities  ,ind  bus  service. 

3.  Falls  Church,  Va  ,  l-oedroom  apartment,  :88  to  i90:  .'-bedroom  .-.partments   $103  to  $110; 

ncludins  all  uti'ities  except  electricity  Short-term  lease  available.  Use  you'  cwn  washing 
"HChiae  In  ipartments  A  lew  lurnished  apaitments  available,  chopping  centei  and  schools 
en  site 

4.  Your  choice  ol  11  :ioor  plans  uom  51L7   Gchool  bus  inside  community    Nursery  un  premrses. 

Two  iirge  |.ools,  ind  .vading  pool,  parkiike  setting  ,vith  iicnic  areas,  baibeques,  and  lully 
i'qui,jptd  idaygrnunds.  Express  bus  at  Iront  iioor  to  downtown  District  ol  Columbia  and 
Marlow  heights  Shopping  Center  Building  li  available  lor  people  with  small  pets,  1-bedroom 
.ipartments  ^107,  all  utilith^s  included, 

5.  Aiiington,  1-bedi  jom  apartment  i96  ^,j,  l-liedroom  apartment   $l'J8  50,3il  utilities  included. 

6.  Arlington  ^noth:  large  gardens  par  t-nr-nt;   I'j  nnnjtes  to  Pentagon.  Navy  Annex  .^nd  the  District 

ot  fniiimbia:  I  us  it  ,loor.-«jr  :'eet  (jarking.  i-bedroom  apartment,  5100,  2-bearoom 
.ipartnienl,  $112:  all  utiities  inc.jded. 


Mr  MONDALE,  Mr,  Prr.sitJent.  on 
Februair  1.  19tJ8,  the  Leadership  Confer- 
(.'iice  on  Civil  Ritihts  sent  letters  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  enclosinR  the  res- 
.ikilions  unanimously  adopted  by  them 
lelating  to  the  matter  which  is  now  be-, 
lore  us. 

A  pari  ol  that  statement  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  bill  the  Senate  is  now  dcbatitig,  the 
civil  rlKiiis  prcitecTlou  act,  would  do  much  to 
protect  citii^eiis  ircim  violence  in  the  exer- 
rlse  of  .such  elementary  nt;ln.^.  .is  serving  on 

lines.  :;oint,'  ui  -diool.  f;ettiny  a.  job.  using 
public  transportation,  visiting  a  restaurant 

■r  i.un'ie  iir  enjuyinp;  the  jj-irks  or  other  fa- 
'  littles   paid   for   with   their   taxes.   It   would 

jrotect  ;hose  workin;:;  to  help  people  achieve 

itid  exercise  the  rights  to  which  ihey  are 
constU'.uionallv  entitled. 

This  is  a  point  to  which  I  wish  to  make 
strong  reference' : 

But    this   bill    .ilone    will    nut    ..(^ivance    us 

ery    far    to'v^'ard    (uli    equality.    It   does    not 

iddress  itself  to  two  glariiii,'  :nj'jstices — the 

'lenlal  of  ea.iial   access  to  liousiU!.;  and  jobs. 

If    the    F.'iir    Housing    Aci    ..ml    the    bill    to 

trens^thcu    the    Equal    aiiployinem    Cppor- 

•  unity  Coii'.inlsbioti  now  bei<.<re  the  Coagress 

:;e  .idded  lo  the  civil  rights  protection  bill. 

we  would  then  have  letjlslatiou   that  would 

at  least  ol.ev   hope   that   Crngre.ss  means  lo 

C'intinue  the  work  it  IjegKn  in  19G4  and  1965 

•  i   correcting  injustices  through  law. 

This  is  further  evidence  that  those 
■losest  to  tliis  prnbJcm  ro:-;ard  the  fair 
:iousin;4  issue  of  fundamental  and  sub- 
stantial significance  in  the  .--oiution  of  so- 
-■  al  problems  in  our  country  today, 

I  ther<>[oie  ask  unanimous  consent 
'hat  the  letter  to  which  I  !)reviously  re- 
:t'rrtd.  ihe  statement  adopted  by  the 
board,  and  its  resolution  on  fair  hous- 
ing, be  included  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
:nai'ks. 

There  belli"  no  ^bjccion,  the  niateri?! 
CXIV 170— Part  3 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorj. 
as  follows: 

I.e.^l:.-;  ;!ip  Cnx   i :     .m 

ON  Civil  Rights, 
Washington    nc.    Ffhrnarv   l    1068. 

Dear  Sis-J.Moa:  .\l  u;  a;..i-..l  .r.et.ing  last 
Tuesday  night,  the  National  Bo.ird  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  un;aiimously  :idoi);ed 
a  statement  calling  for  a  :iingle  I'lvil  rights 
bill  in  1968.  one  that  contains  the  civil  rights 
protection  act  no'w  before  the  .Senate,  and 
as  amendments  to  that,  the  national  fair 
housing  act  i.S.  1358)  ;ind  the  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  (.S.  1308).  We  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  Board's  statement. 

We  also  enclose  two  documents  that  .-now 
the  growing  support  for  open  housing  legi.sla- 
tion.  One  is  a  resolution  adopted  .m  Januarv 
18  by  350  civic  leaders  lri;)m  17  .-rates,  at 
an  Action  Conference  on  Housing  .-ponsored 
by  the  Urban  Coalition.  These  leaders,  in- 
cluding many  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity,  gave   specific   support   to  S.   1358, 

The  other  item  gives  the  results  of  i  re- 
cent Harris  poll  which  found  that  among 
the  reasons  for  the  current  loss  oi  confidence 
in  this  Congress  is  its  failure  :o  pass  a  fair 
housing  law. 

We  bring  these  matters  to  your  attention 
because  we  feel,  together,  "hey  .ire  evidence 
of  a  broad  sentiment  in  this  country  to  con- 
tinue civil  rights  progress  •hrotigh  legisla- 
tive means. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  support  of  pro- 
:;rams  endorsed  by  the  115  national  orga- 
nizations in  the  Leadership  cronirrence  .md 
by  a  large  cross-section  oi  the  .■\merican 
people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  .■\ronsox, 

Secrctari/. 

Statement   Adopted   by   the    .^nni-al    Board 
Meeting  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
CiviL  Rights,  January  30.   1968 
At  this  time  of  racial  and  social  crisis,  the 
Leadership   Conference   on   Civil   Rights,   on 
The  occasion  of  Its  annual  board  meeting,  re- 
affirms its  conviction  that  solutions  to  our 


:3n  : 


domestic    rirob!;:'.'.. 


'..n    ar.d 


be  ;ichieved  through  peacelul.  democratic 
means  and  within  the  .•^merirau  pdlittcal 
'  y-tp.m. 

it  is  a  re.itfirmition  made  with  a  sense  ol 
burning  urcency.  For  unless  this  C'Diigress 
and  this  -Administration  .ict  quickly,  our  re- 
:itIirmation  may  become  empty  rhetoric. 

The  bill  the  .Senate  is  now  deb.aiiig.  the 
civil  rights  jirotection  ,ict.  would  do  much 
to  protect  citizens  trom  violence  m  the  exer- 
cise of  such  elementary  rights  .is  serving  on 
juries,  going  to  school,  getting  ,i  job,  using 
public  transportation,  visiting  a  restaurant 
or  movie  'jr  enjoying  the  p.irks  or  other  fa- 
cilities p.tid  lor  with  their  taxes.  It  would 
protect  'hose  working  to  help  people  achieve 
and  exercise  the  rights  to  which  they  .ire 
constitutionally  entitled. 

But  this  bill  .done  will  not  advance  us  very 
far  toward  full  equality.  It  does  not  .-.ddress 
Itself  to  two  glaring  injustices — the  denial 
')f  equal  :icccss  to  housing  .aid  jobs.  If  the 
F.Tir  Housing  .\ct  and  the  bill  to  strengthen 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Cnm- 
inission  now  before  the  Ci.mgrcss  are  added 
to  the  ci\il  rights  protection  bill,  we  would 
then  h;ive  legisl.ition  that  would  at  least  offer 
hope  that  Congress  me:ins  to  continue  the 
^v.^r.lc  it  began  m  1964  and  1965  of  correcting 
injustices  through  law. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  .'Senate  to  com- 
bine the  three  bills  into  a  single  meisure  and 
to  keep  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  the 
jjpnding  business  of  the  Senate  until  the 
lilibuster  is  broken  and  this  broader  bill  Is 
i)assed.  We  call  upon  the  President  to  exert 
the  ■ttmost  Infiuence  :n  >upp art  of  this  course 
i.c   sction. 

We  deplore  ctirrcnt  eifurts  tiiat  "end  to  •  '.'in- 
promise  the  civ;!  rights  protection  bill  rather 
than  .-trengthen  it.  Tlie  debilitating  compro- 
mises being  circulated  are  unnecessary  md 
unacceptable  retreats  from  the  Fourteenth 
.\inendmcnt.  We  urge  the  .-helving  of  these 
proposed  compromises  and  the  return  to  the 
civil  riahts  i.lensive  through  the  p.issage  o: 
the  fair  housing  .ind  equ?.l  employment 
imendments, 

Bec.iuse  we  believe  that  ci\il  rights  lequire 
not  only  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  .i'hts  in  '.aw,  ...u:  .ilso  the  r'-allzatlon  of 
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8t)Clal  and  economic  conditions  In  which 
alone  the  fulfillment  of  these  rlifhts  is  pos- 
sible, we  rertfflrm  ovir  support  of  i  lenlslattve 
pro(?r  im  that  will  guarantee  decent  Jobs  to  all 
who  are  able  to  work,  adequate  housing,  full 
edu^-at:  .n  and  a  living  income  to  all  citizens 
mired  in  poverty 

We  iuppor:  the  President  in  his  call  lo 
prlvAte  mdvistry  to  help  find  500  000  Jobs  for 
th?  h,ird-core  unemployed  Bvit  It  is  a  ta-slc 
th  It  cannot  be  left  to  pr'.vxte  industry  alone 
We  urge  enactment  of  legislation  already  be- 
fore this  Congress  that  would  oblige  the 
government  to  act  as  employer  of  last  resort 
by  channeling  workers  into  needed  public 
service  Jobs 

We  also  suppjr*  the  Pre-^ident  5  ciU  for  i 
lO-year  campaign  to  build  six  million  new 
decent  housing  units  for  low  and  micldif- 
l:;i-')rne  families   ' 

The  announced  cuts  in  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams underscore  the  need  for  this  Congress 
•o  pnjvld"  adequate  funds  for  the  welfare 
and  education  programs  It  has  already  au- 
thorUed  We  know  too  well  the  disillusion- 
ment created  when  a  program  of  promise  Is 
held  ou-  to  desperate  people  and  then  with- 
drawn We  call  on  this  session  to  vote  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  threatened  programs  to 
continife 

The  ftrtt  session  of  the  90th  Congress  com- 
nutted  a  crime  against  the  pocr  when  it 
adopted  welfare  provisions  that  force  moth- 
ers to  rake  |obs.  ofren  wretched  ones,  or 
lose  their  benefltf.  ,ind  th:it  put  >evere  llnruts 
on  aid  to  children  in  fatherless  homes. 

We  therefore  call  upon  this  session  to  re- 
peal these  provisions  and  upon  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  see  that  defenselefa  people 
do  not  suffer 

The  goals  we  set  forth  tonight  arc  modest. 
nunimal  .and  necessary  We  shall  do  all  in 
our  power  to  fulflll  them  m  1968.  We  cannot 
and  must  net  falter  in  our  drivo  toward  tull 
equality. 

Urban  CoALmoN 

,B.  the  Natlonai  Act.^n  Confereiu-L  0.1  Ex- 
panding Equal  Housing  Opportunities. 
Conr.ad  Hilton  Hotel.  Chicago.  Ill  January 
18.  IC681 

CUNPERENCE      RESOLUTIONS      AND 
RElOMMFNDATIC'NS 

/  .''air  '■ouiinij  '.egT<'.'tt>ori 
It  is  hereby  resolved  that  'his  conference 
en  equal  opportunity  in  housing  recommend 
Its  support  'n  behalf  of  the  Pair  Housing  Act 
of  U^67.  S  1358  now  pending  in  the  Congress. 
Be  It  further  reeolved  that  the  Steering 
Committee  .>f  "he  Urban  Coalition  be  hereby 
urged  to  reaffirm  its  pre"iously  adopted  sup- 
port of  this  pending  legislation 

It  U  hereby  resolved  that  this  conference 
be  recorded  as  supporting  the  adoption  of 
state  and  local  fair  houi.Tg  .eglslatlon.  Such 
laws  should  b^  comprehensive  In  coverage 
and  provide  for  meaningful  and  effecUve 
en!orceme:it 

This  cjnference  hereby  recommends  the 
support  by  national  and  local  groups  of  the 
posit. on  of  the  plaintiff  m  Jones  versus 
Mayer,  the  case  now  pending  before  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court  Such  support  should  be 
In  tae  form  jI  bne.'s  am;cu.> 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  in  this 
discu.ssion  to  develop  at  adequate  length 
the  constitutional  questions  concerning 
the  fair  housing  proposal.  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr  H.^RT ' .  who  is  one  of  the  chief  spon- 
sors of  the  measure  now  pending  be- 
fore U.S.  will  develop  that  matter  to  some 
extent:  but  I  would  like  to  include,  in- 
addition.  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a 
summary  of  the  constitutional  issues  as 
I  see  them  and  the  arguments  which  I 


think,  beyond  all  doubt,  e.xplode  any 
question  that  could  be  ra'sed  about  the 
constitutionality  of  lair  housing 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Unit»'d  States.  .1  distin- 
guished pane!  of  deans  of  leading  law 
schools  thioughout  the  country,  and 
other  dix:uments  I  think  once  and  for  all 
establish  that,  while  there  may  be  .some 
problems  in  connection  with  the  issue, 
one  of  those  problems  is  not  the  consti- 
tutional one. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  analysis  of 
the  constitutional  basis  justifying  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

CoNSTITimi  IN  ALIT  V 

Information  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  last  year,  and  the  evidence 
gathered  by  the  .ludlciiiry  Committees  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress  has  clearly  established 
the  constitutional   bases  for  this  legislation. 

To  support  Jurisdiction  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  It  was  shown  that  housing  con- 
tributed, in  1965.  more  than  $27  billion  of 
new  investment  to  the  economy.'  A  large 
portion  of  hou-'-lng  consi ruction  materl.tls 
are  shipped  m  interstate  commerce  Forty- 
one  million  tons  of  lumoer  and  nnished  wood 
stock  were  shipped  in  the  United  Stales  in 
la63  Forty-three  percent  of  this  material 
was  shipped  500  miles  or  more.-  Millions  of 
tons  of  bruk  millwork.  wood  products,  lunu- 
ture.  glass  and  other  hotislng  materials  are 
shipped   m    interstate   oimmerce   everv    year 

Much  of  the  nnanclii«  of  housing  crosses 
stUe  lines  In  1960,  11.4  million  out  of  a  total 
of  145  milium  one-lamlly  occupant-owned 
dwellings  subject  to  mortgage  were  located 
in  a  Slate  other  than  that  of  the  mortgage 
lender.  Almost  40  per  c?nt  of  all  the  non- 
farm  mortgages  on  property  located  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  were  given  to  secure 
lo.ins.  the  funds  for  which  came  from  out- 
side the  State  ' 

E.acn  year,  one  family  out  of  every  30  In 
the  prpiilation  moves  Its  place  of  residence 
to  a  dKierent  .State  ' 

Discrimination  in  housing  aflocts  this  In- 
terstate commerce  in  several  ways.  The  coii- 
flnement  of  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  to  older  homes  in  ghettoes  resuicts 
the  number  of  tiew  homes  which  are  built 
and  consequently  reduces  the  amount  of 
building  materials  and  residential  flnanclng 
which  moves  across  state  lines.  Negroes, 
especially  those  la  the  professions  or  in  busi- 
ness, are  less  likely  to  change  their  place  of 
residence  to  another  state  when  housing  dis- 
crimination would  force  them  to  move  their 
families  Into  ghettoes;  '  the  result  is  both  to 


I  Sfofisttca/  Abstract  0/  the  United  States. 
1966.  Table  454,  p  322 

!963  Crn.c.ix  of  Transportation,  Cnmmod- 
ity  Transportation  Stir- ri/.  Shipper  Series, 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products,  Eicept  Furn- 
tture  iGroup  //».  Pre/i»Rinari/  Report  Table 
5.  p  7 

1960  Cenfus  of  HouMng.  Volume  V  Part 
I.  Residential  Finance-  Homeowner  Proper- 
tu--i 

'  Leo  Orsbler.  "Callfornlas  Dependence  on 
Capital  Imports  ftr  Mortgage  Investment.  ' 
California  Management  Review.  Spring  1963. 
Vol   V   No  3.  page  47.  at  48-49 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  .Americans  at  Mid- 
Otrade.  Series  P-23.  No  16.  January  1966,  pp 
4  7    17-18 

"  See  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  Amenan  Dilem- 
ma 349-50 

See  /faf;enbar*i  v  McClung,  379  US  294. 
300  The  armed  fcrces  also  encounter  dtfn- 
cultles  from  off-bare  regrcgatlon  In  transfer- 


reduce  the  interstjite  movement  of  Individ - 
uals  .uid  to  hliuler  the  efficient  .illocallon  i  ! 
libor  iunong  the  interstate  components  o; 
the  economy 

Congre.Ks  luu-i  ample  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  UJ  protect  interstate  commerci 
from  adverse  effects  such  .is  these  Katzen- 
baih  V  McClung.  379  US.  294;  Gibbons  v 
Ogden.  9  Wheat  189.  192  Tliat  power  l.^  not 
rt>?^l  rtited  to  t;iu>d«  or  persons  m  triin-i^it  It 
extends  to  .ill  activities  which  affect  inter- 
state commerce  even  If  the  >;oods  or  jver- 
.sons  engaged  In  their  production  are  not 
or  may  never  be.  traveling  In  commerce 
Kat:inb(i(h  v.  \trCtung.  379  US  294,  302 
Labor  Board  v  Jones  and  Lavghhn  Ste<! 
Corp.  301  US  241,  257  The  power  exhst- 
even  when  the  effects  upon  which  it  is  based 
are  minor,  or  when  taken  iiuluuiu.illv.  might 
be  regarded  .is  inslgniiicaiit  Wwkard  v  Fi'- 
bU'U  317US.  111.  125.  Mabec  \  White  Plain 
Publmhing  Co  327  US  178  And  it  does  not 
mutter  that  when  Congrcs.s  exercises  it^ 
power  under  the  Commerce  Clause,  its  mo- 
tives .ire  not  solely  to  protect  commerce.  \V« 
ca.11  .IS  lalldlv  act  lor  i-oriil  reasons.  //<  -.-rt  1  1 
Atlanta  Motel  v.  Unit.d  States.  379  U.S.  241 
267. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  power  to  act  under  the  l-'ourteentl. 
Amendment  is  equally  clear.  It  deri.es  from 
Section  5  of  that  Amendment,  wiv.ch  Ptale.^ 

•The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  " 

A  recent  exa'nple  of  Congressional  uctluii 
pursuant  to  this  ch.use  is  found  in  Sectlo'.i 
4iei  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  'f  1965.  con- 
ferring voting  rights  on  certain  citizens  un- 
able 1.0  re. id  or  luidersti  >id  E  glisli.  1  42  U  S.C 
1973(e)  »  In  upholding  Section  4(e)  as  a 
valid  exerclre  of  Congressional  power,  the 
Supreme  C.)urt  said,  m  Kafenbadi  v.  .afor- 
gau.  384  US  ti41.  652-56.  that  Congress  no: 
only  could  legislate  to  nullify  or  forbid  State 
action  which  it  considers  invidiously  dis- 
criminatory, but  could  legislnte  as  well  to  re- 
move obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  seek- 
ing 'he  equal  benehts  oi  govprnment 

Legislation  prohibiting  di.'crimlnation  ii: 
housing  on  account  of  race,  color,  rellgloi 
or  national  origin  would  be  sustainable  o; 
this  basis  Discrimination  in  housing  force- 
its  victims  to  live  in  seeregat">d  ,.rcas— jhe- - 
Tos — and  the  benefits  of  liovernment  -m 
less  available  in  such  areas.  Children  raisec 
In  ghettos  are  more  likely  to  go  to  Inferior 
public  schools."  Their  parents  are  more  llkelv 
to  l.ick  adeouate  public  tr.-insportailon  facili- 
ties to  commute  'o  .'Ud  from  work,  and  s( 
will  miss  employment  opportunities  '  Loca. 
building  and  housing  codes  are  often  no" 
erTectlvely  enforced  In  ghettos  "  Federal  sub- 
sidle.s  tor  private  housing  bypnss  the  gnettc. 
and  go  instead  to  the  predominantly  white 
suburbs  '  Freeways  are  typlcallv  routci. 
through  ghettos,  disrupting  :>elEhborhood. 
and    displacing     families.     b°cau.se     larid     1 


ring  servicemen  from  one  state  'o  another 
Presidents  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunit\ 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  Initial  Report.  Equalit . 
of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  cf  Negro  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Stationed  within  the  Unlteo 
SU'tes.  47  I  10631 

•  Rac  il  If.nlatwn  in  the  Public  Schools.  Vol 
1  and  2.  Report  of  the  U  S  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  Washington.  DC     1P67 

■■'White  Ho\'.;e  Aiding  Urban  Transit  Pro- 
grams to  Make  It  Eifier  for  Poor  to  Get  to 
Jobs"  bv  Robert  B  Semple  Jr..  New  York 
Times.  March  20.  1967.  p,  17 

Lciv  and  Poverty  1965  by  Patricia  M 
Wald.  Np.tional  Conference  on  Law  ar.d  Pov- 
erty. Washington.  DC  .  June.  1965.  pp    12  20 

■Housing.  Report  by  the  US    Commission 
on   Civil   RighU.    Vol.    4.   Washington.   DC 
1961; 

R'lria:  lsolati07i  in  the  Public  Schools.  Vol 
1.  Report  by  the  U.S.  Comm's«lon  on  Civil 
Rights.  Washington.  DC.  1P67    pp    20-25. 
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cheaper  and  the  mh.ibitants  less  able  to  or- 
i_':iir./<:'  poIlMcally  to  oppose  them.'- 

Most  significantly  of  all.  law  enforcement 
:«  le.ist  effective  in  the  ghetto,  although  it 
:.s  there  it  is  needed  the  most." 

riiere  is  an  additional  basis  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  supp>ort  fair  hous- 
ing legislation.  Section  5  of  the  Amendment 
.lUthorlzes  Congress  to  enforce  the  Amend- 
;uenfb  iirovislon-  -one  of  which  is  the  Equal 
I'rotectlon  Clause.  Enforcement.  In  the  legal 
.-t'li.'^.  traditionally  includes  both  the  pre- 
-.fMUon  of  violations  and  the  punishment" 
.ind  correction  of  the  effects''  of  past  viola- 
tions. It  follows  that  if  tlie  States  in  the  past 
denied  to  persons  within  tlieir  Jurisdictions 
ihe  equal  i)rotectlon  of  laws,  and  if  tlie  ef- 
lect*  of  Uieir  denials  are  .^till  present,  Con- 
..•re.ss  possesses  the  power  to  correct  those 
,  ifects  Similarly,  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
V.  hlch  h.vs  been  Interpreted  ,t£  imposing  equal 
proteotli  n  obliiiations  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, tolling  V.  Sharp.  347  U.S.  497  (  1954) 
.:rants  Ciiiiarefis  the  jxiwer  to  correct  the  en- 
durln<j  etfe;ns  of  past  denials  oi  equal  pro- 
tfctlon  by  the  Federal  Clovernment, 

Sucli  denials,  ^late  alio  Todpral.  -A'cre  In 
fact  numerou.s,  and  tl:elr  effects  in  housing 
..re  still  pre.senl  The  Stales  and  thPlr  local 
subdivisions  enacted  ;oning  laws  denyliit^ 
Negroes  .md  other  minorities  the  right  to 
live  in  white  neighborhixids  until  the  Su- 
pre.'ie  Court  put  a  sKip  to  the  piaclko  in 
U'I7  'lurhanan  v  Wai  lr:i.  245  V  S  60  Local 
i>rdlnai.ces  with  the  same  effect,  although 
operating  more  devlotisly  m  .in  attempt  to 
;:void  t!  e  Ci.nirfs  prohibition,  were  still  being 
enacted  and  struck  down  by  the  courts  as 
late  as  :930  Harmon  v  Tyler.  273  US,  668: 
Cttv  of  Richmond  v.  Dran'i.  281  US  704 
I  1930)  During  these  years  there  also  came 
Into  u.se  privately  drawn  racially  restrictive 
fovenants  in  deed.s.  which  ■rnn  with  the 
land  "  and  bound  :  uccessive  owners  irrespec- 
tive of  their  per.'onal  Inclinations.  Such 
covenants  quicklv  became  the  major  weapon 
for  keeping  minorities  <,ut  of  good  housing, '■ 
and  thev  were  fully  honored  by  State  and 
lower  Federal  courts  1  See  3  .\Lr  2d  466. 
474  77  I  1949)  until  the  .Supreme  Court  ruled 
m  1948  that  they  could  not  constitutionally 
be  enforced  Shrllcy  v  Kracmrr.  334  U.S.  l": 
Ilurd  v  Hodge.  334  US.  24;  Harrows  v.  Jack- 
'1    346  U  S   249 

.\nd  the  problem  of  ^;overnment-pr.ict;ccd 
i.iscriminatloi;  m  housing  is  not  entirely  one 
of  the  past.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  affirming 
the  California  Supreme  Court's  decision  in- 
alidatlng  "Proposition   14."  stated,   on   May 
-J.     1967.     that     the     .--tale's     constitutional 
mendmeni    .idopted    under    Proposition    14 
■.vas    intended    to    authorize,    and    does   au- 
thorize, racial  discrimination  in  the  housing 
:;i.irket.  rhe  right  to  discriminate  :s  now  one 
;  tne  basic  policies  of  the  State,"  Keitman  v. 
'■lulkei/.  (Slip  opinion)   No.  483.  at  11. 

This  ■state  action"  was  .struck  down  by  the 
i-'ourt.  but  it  Illustrates  the  point  that" it  is 
iiot  only  state  action  of  long  „go  that  has 
barred  the  way  to  equal  opportunity  in 
housing. 

Throughout  this  period  and  even  some- 
what after  the  Supreme  Court's  historic  rul- 
ing In  Shelley  v.  Ktaemer.  the  Federal  Hou.s- 


Uark  Ghetto  ov  Kenneth  B,  Clark.  Har- 
;  •'r  and  Hoe,  New  Ycrk.  1965,  pp.  154-182. 
Ti.e  Chcillenne  or  Crime  in  u  Free  So- 
.'■ty.  Report  by  ihe  C'oniniission  on  Law  En- 
iorcemcnt  and  .Administration  of  Justice. 
r,S.  Go'.err.racnt  Printing  Office.  Washington. 
DC,  1967.  pp    60-63. 

Hark  Ghetto  oy  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Har- 
;  "r  .uid  Roe.  TJew  York.  1967.  pp.  81-97, 

Mnnchild  m  the  Promised  Land  by  Claude 
I'.rown.  McMlllian  Co.  New  York,  1965  np. 
30-32.  160-ieo 

'  See  e.g..  18  US  C  241  43 

See,  e.g..  42  U.S.C.  1983-85. 
'  Ounnar    Mvdal,    An    American    Dilemma 
319-50.  e62-27  1  1944). 


Ing  Administration  actively  encouraged  the 
use  of  racially  restrictive  coienants.  in  most 
cases  flatly  refusing  to  grant  its  mortgage  in- 
surance or  guarantees  unless  sucli  covenants 
were  included  in  the  deed.-,  concerned.  FHA 
went  so  far  as  to  recommend  language  lor  a 
model  restrictive  covenant  to  be  used  m 
deeds  for  mortgage  properly  insured  bv  the 
agency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  .md  .State 
governments  were  cooperating  to  enforce  seg- 
regation in  public  hoiLsing.  Lower  lederal 
courts  approved  such  efforts  as  late  as  1941. •- 
and  although  cotirls  more  recently  have. 
when  they  had  the  opportunity,  invalidated 
them,  efforts  to  keep  public  housing  segre- 
gated were  continuing  in  the  North  tintil  at 
least  1955  (See  Detroit  Housing  Commission 
V.  Leivis,  226  P.  2d  180 1  and  m  Kentucky. 
Missot'.ri  .ind  Tennes.see  until  .a  lea.st  1961'  ' 

These  cffort.s  to  place  Negroes  In  separate 
neighborhoods  were  especially  successful  be- 
cause they  occurred  during  liie  period  of  the 
greatest  Negro  migration  out  of  the  South 
into  Northern  cities.  Whereas  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  Negroes  ined  outside  the 
Sor.th  in  1910.  40  per  cent  did  :o  by  I960- 

Throughout  tliese  years,  llie  Federal  and 
state  o'o'.ernment.s  were  also  active  m  pro- 
moting segregation  in  areas  other  than  l-.otis- 
ing.  such  as  schools  and  the  armed  lorces. 
That  activity  also  contribut*-d  lo  hotisiiig 
segregation,  because  it  educated  the  white 
public  lo  the  myth  that  any  kinj  t..f  close 
a.s.'-.ociation  with  Negroes  was  debasing  and 
to  l.e  avoided. - 

It  thus  seems  (jnly  fair.  ,.nd  is  constitu- 
tional, that  Coniiress  .--hould  now  pa.«s  a  fair 
housing  .ict  to  undo  the  ellects  of  thee  p.isi 
St.ite  and  Federal  unconstitutionally  dls- 
criniinitiry  action.-. 

'  •  *  *  , 

It  is  r.o  objection  to  its  \aiidUy  that  a 
Federal  Fa.r  Housing  Act  would  jjrohibit  jjn- 
vate  act.-,  of  discrimination  as  well  as  dis- 
crimination practiced  by  government  The 
supposed  objection  arises  from  a  false  anal- 
ogy between  judicial  enforcement  and  con- 
gressional enforcement  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause.  The  power  of  a  court  10  enforce 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  arises  directly 
from  its  language,  which  speaks  oulj-  of  what 
States  are  lorbidden  to  do.  Hence,  rourts  en- 
forcing the  clause  can  only  lorbid  action  by 
btates  or  their  local  subtiivisions  But  the 
power  of  Congress  to  i  ntorce  the  Clause 
arises  from  Section  5  of  the  .Amendment 
.Section  5  grants  a  legislative  power,  ana 
legislative  powers  are  exercisable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Necessary  ,ind  Proiier  Clause, 
Katzenbacli  v.  Morgan.  384  U.S.  G4].  (J48-51; 
United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S.  745,  762.  782- 
84.  Under  that  Clause  (Article  I  Section  « 
of  the  Constitution)  Congress  ii.is  the  jiower 
"To  make  all  Laws  which  .shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  . 
all  .  ,  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  .  .  ' 
The  scope  of  the  Necessary  .ind  Proper 
Clause  has  been  settled  at  least  since  Chief 


=  "  See  U.S.F.H.A..  Undcricriting  Manual 
(1938).  paragraphs  080  '3)g.  935.  937  and 
951.  These  provisions  stayed  in  effect  until 
1947.  see  U.S.F.H.A..  Vnden.  r-.tmg  .Manna! 
I  1947).  Preface,  p.  VI.  Even  thereafter  FHA 
continued  to  deny  mortgage  insurance  or 
guarantees  if  the  neighborhood  was  r:r 
threatened  to  become  inteerat^d.  ;  ee  Abrams. 
Forbidden  Neighbors  233  1  1955) .  and  Weaver, 
The  Negro  Ghetto  11-73   <  1048)  . 

'-  See  Favors  v.  Randall.  40  F.  •'=^;ipp.  743 
(ED.  Pa.  1941)  . 

'The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  The  Fifty  States  Report  173.  329.  591 
(1961) . 

-■' McEntire.  Rcsidrncc  and  Race  9-11 
(1960);  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1966,  Table  26.  p.  27 

-'  McEntire,  Residence  and  Race  87  1  1960) . 


Justice  Marshall  formulated  it  in  1819  in 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland:- 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  .ill  nieans 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  ])lalnly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibiUd.  Ijut  consist  wUh  Die  letter  .md  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional." 

The  purpose,  or  "end"  of  Uie  lair  housing 
law  IS  to  remove  the  walls  of  clhcrln.. nation 
which  enclose  minority  tToiips  In  ghettoes. 
so  that  they  may  live  wherever  their  means 
permit  and  be  better  .ible  to  .secure  the  equal 
benehts  of  government  and  other  rewards  of 
life.  Prohibiting  inlvate  as  well  as  govern- 
ment acts  of  discrii.iination  111  housing  is 
tiiidotibtedly  a  "means  wl:.lch  [Is]  .ippro- 
priate"   and   "plainly   adapted   to  that   end." 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  fol- 
lowins  the  submission  oii  ihc  constitu- 
tionality of  the  iK^nriii.'^  proi^o.sitl  an  ad- 
ditional document  entitled  "Memoran- 
dum of  Law  on  the  Constitutionality  of 
Pcderal  Fair  Housins?  L«'!'islation.  '  pre- 
pared by  the  Anti-Defamation  Leai-'ue  of 
B'n-.i  B'rith  and  \hc  .National  Committer 
Acainst  Discrimination  in  HousiiiL'.  un- 
der tlie  chairmanship  of  one  <>[  America's 
neat  lawyers.  Mr.  .Sol  Ri.'bkin.  and  a 
aistinguislipd  eomiiiittee  o!  lop  lawyers 
and  other  experts  who  iiave  contributed 
lo  this  remarkable  summarv  of  the  law 
.surrounding  iJii.s  issue,  which  study  con- 
cludes that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
( f  the  constitutionality  of  this  proposal. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  memo- 
ranoum  was  ordered  to  be  jjrinted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
MFMor.ANDfM  OF  Law  on  the  Constiti'tion- 

.M  ITY  OF  FFOFRAI    P«nt  HoesiNG  LkCIST  'VTION' 

This  Memorandum  discusses  the  constitu- 
tlo;-al  basis  for  federal  legislation  against 
discrimination  in  housing.  The  jjroposed  fed- 
eral fair  housing  legislation  conu.ins  a  .sweep- 
ing ban  on  dl.scrlmli-iatlon,  based  on  race, 
r.^Iigirn  or  national  origin,  in  the  sale,  rental 
and  hnaiicing  of  all  housing.  This  Memo- 
randum deals  with  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion— whether  Congress  has  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  adopt  any  legislation 
deslaned  to  curb  bias  in  tiie  L'eneral  housing 
market 

Tlirec  points  are  made  m  the  following 
jj.iges:  (li  Congress  lias  power  under  the 
Commerce  CUuisc  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  housing;  i2i  Congress  h.is  such  power 
also  under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
.■\mendn-ient:  and  i3|  Congress  is  r.nt  barred 
irom  taking  such  action  by  the  Due  Process 
c;:iuse  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

I.NTRODI'CTION 

This  pamphlet  is  a  Memorandum  of  Law- 
set  ting  forth  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  enact  federal  fair  housing  leg- 
islation directed  agalr.st  discrimination  m 
privftte  housing.  It  was  orismally  prepared 
n:  1966  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Sub- 
coirm-.ttee  o;i  (".institutional  Rights  ■  f  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which  asked  for 
•he  \iews  of  -he  National  Committee  .'ieainst 
Discrimination  In  Housing  on  the  fair  hous- 
ing secfon  of  the  jjroposed,  now  dead.  Civil 
R'phts  Act  of  1966,  We  are  grateful  to  Sol 
llabkm  of  the  Anti-Defamation  Leaeue  of 
B'nal  B'rith.  Joseph  B,  Robison  of  the  .'\nier- 
ican  Jewish  Congress  ;md  Rhonda  Goodkin 
of  the  .American  .Jewish  Committee  who  pre- 
pared it.  The  Memorandum  is  presented  here. 
with  mlr.or  revisions,  in  the  belief  that  the 
.American  public  must  be  fully  informed 
about  the  constitutionality  of  federal  fair 
housing  legislation  if  the  country  is  to  pre- 
serve Its  democra'ic  I'lcritage  a.nd  avoid  lur- 
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ttier  chaos  and  bloodshed  In  t!s  urban  cen- 
ters and  the  denial  of  equality  implicit  in 
the  maintenance  of  racial  ghettos  in  those 
centers. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  the  organized 
re.il  estate  industry.  Congress  announced  Its 
power  to  legislate  against  discrimination  in 
pnv  ite  hous.ng  jrie  hundred  .ind  one  years 
ago.  when  It  enacted  the  Nation's  llrst  Civil 
Rights  .Act  The  1866  .Act  was  Intended  to 
implement  the  Thirteenth  .Amendment  guar- 
antee against  human  slavery  .T.nd  all  previ- 
ously existing  Incidents  of  slavery  Pre-emi- 
nent .imong  these  Incidents  of  slavery  follow- 
ing the  close  ..f  the  Civil  War  was  the  failure 
of  Southern  legal  systems  to  establish  the 
freed  man's  rights  to  purchase  and  lease  real 
and  personal  property  despite  widespread 
limitations  on  that  right  Clearly  these  re- 
strictions would  hive  helped  restore  the 
<fofic*  quo  ante  bellum  by  limiting  the  freed 
Negroes  to  the  role  of  property le.ss  peasants. 
To  prevent  subversion  of  the  Thirteenth 
.Amendments  purpose,  the  1866  Civil  Rights 
Act  provided  "All  citizens  of  the  United 
Sta-es  shall  have  the  same  right  .is  Is  enjoved 
by  white  citizens  thereof  to  inherit  p\irchase. 
lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and  personal 
pmtierty  "  This  section  of  the  Act  waa  re- 
enacted  ►ts  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
187'J  .ir'.^  IS  today  Section  198.!  of  Title  42 
or  the  United  States  Code  .And  that  legisla- 
tion .«  well  as  current  proposals  to  adopt 
such  leglsl.itlon  with  specific  provisions  for 
ffHleral  enforcement  of  that  right  is  clearly 
constitutional. 

In  the  view  of  the  sponsors  of  this  pam- 
phlet such  legislation  must  be  brovight  into 
play  in  the  erttic-il  campaign  to  eliminate 
discrimination  and  segreg:itlon  from  Ameri- 
can life,  to  break  down  the  walls  of  our 
spreading  racial  ghettos.  Since  the  Issue  of 
the  need  for  effective  federal  fair  housing 
legislation  will  not  disappear  until  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  are  able  to  pur- 
chase the  best  housing  they  can  afford  on  the 
open  market  without  discrimination.  U  is 
rkely  that  proposals  will  be  introduced.  In 
this  and  In  future  Congresses,  that  seek  to 
establish  the  kind  of  formal  .administrative 
enforcement  mechanisms  absent  from  the 
1866  statute.  The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet 
Is  to  show  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
sMch  legislation  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

Anti-dUcnmination  lestlslation  Is  essential 
In  combatlne;  practices  of  discrimination 
eman.itin;  from  racial  prejudices.  b\it  the 
eiiaetjnent  of  such  legUlatlon  will  not  dls- 
i.-h,aJEe  the  Federal  aovernment  from  its 
responsibility  for  administering  these  laws 
affirmatively  .md  effectively  to  bring  about 
s;enuine  open  occupancy.  The  fact  is  the 
Federal  government  has  been  unduly  hesi- 
tant m  enforcing  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions against  housing  discrimination.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Executive  Order  on  Equal 
Opportunity  In  HoiLiing.  Executive  Order 
11063.  .^nd  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act, 
prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
to  advance  segregation,  constitute  poten- 
tlaJty  useful  weapons  .-u^iinst  bigotry  and 
Ignorance  on  the  part  ol  state  and  local 
officials.  Yet  these  weapons  go  unused  be- 
cause the  E-xecutlve  Branch  has  been  too 
slow  to  use  these  weap<jns  with  resolution  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  the  housing  market 

The  crisis  in  the  racial  ghettos  Is  so  ex- 
plosive and  so  urgent  that  further  delay  can- 
not be  tolerated  Action  must  be  'fiken  on 
every  front  to  prevent  the  spread  of  raci.i! 
ghettos  and  of  exclusive  white  .suburbs.  As 
we  embark  upon  major  ulietto  rehabilitation 
programs,  of  which  Mcxlel  Cities  program  is 
the  focal  point,  major  efforts  to  break  down 
the  walls  of  exclusion  and  discrimination 
that  hem  in  our  racial  ghettos  must  be  car- 
ried out  if  these  new  programs  are  not  to 
serve  only  to  indurate  existing  racial  and  so- 
cial paferns  of  housing  segregation  in  our 
metropolitan  areas. 


President  Johiisnn  hius  said,  "The  ghettoa 
of  our  major  cities.  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  represent  fully  ;is  severe  a  denial 
of  freedom  and  the  frului  of  American  citi- 
zenship as  more  obvious  injustices  So  ions; 
as  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  determines  his 
choice  of  housing,  no  amount  of  physical  re- 
building of  our  cities  will  free  the  men  and 
women  living  there  " 

Let  us  all  move  forw.ird  speedily  toward 
the  elimination  of  these  Injustices. 

Edward    Riitlboce. 
Jack  E   Wood.  Jr 

The  contents  of  this  pitmphlet  have  been 
approved  by  the  Legal  Conunittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conxmlttee  .Against  Discrimination 
who  are  listed  below 

C'lairman  Mr.  Sol  Rabkln,  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Adelson  Siegel.  Housing  and 
Development  Admn 

Mr.  Cliarles  Abrams 

Professor  Curtis  J.  Berger 

Berl  I  Bernhard,  Vernier  Liipfcrt  .t  Bern- 
hard. 

Mr  Robert  L  Carter,  General  Counsel,  Na- 
tional Asypci.ition  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  Penple 

Adrian  DeWlnd.  Paul  Weiss,  Rifklnd.  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison. 

Mr  Jefierson  B.  Fordham,  Dean,  UiUverslty 
of  Pennsylvani.i  Law  School 

Mr  Jack  Greenberg,  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  EducatioiuU  Fund 

Professor  Robert  Harris. 

Professor  Harold  W.  Horowitz. 

Mr  Edwin  J  Lukas,  The  American  Jewish 
Coniinittee. 

Mr  Carl  Rachlin,  Scholarship,  Education 
and  Defense  Fund  for  Racial  Equality. 

Mr  Josepli  B.  Robison,  American  Jewish 
Congress 

Mr.  Melvln  L.  Wulf,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

Mr  Jonn  Denton,  University  of  California 
Extension 

The  memorandum  has  also  been  submitted 
to  a  group  ol  legal  scholars  concerned  with 
the  problem  it  discusses.  Set  out  below  Is  a 
list  of  these  scholars  who  have  indicated 
t.ieir  agreement  with  the  views  espoused 
herein. 

N.vitianiel  S.  Colley.  CoUey  and  .McGhee. 
1617  -lOtlfc  Street,  Sacramento,  California. 

Vern  C  mntrym.ia.  Law  School  of  Harvard 
Cniversitv.  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Normiin  Dorsen.  .Arthur  Garfield  Hays 
Civil  Liberties  Program.  New  York  Umversity 
School  of  Law,  Washington  Square,  New 
York,N,Y.  1U003. 

Robert  P  Drinaii,  3  J..  Dean,  Boston  Col- 
lege L.iw  School 

H.^rold  C  HaMghurst,  Howard  University, 
W.\shington,  D  C  'JOOOl 

Thomas  P.  Lewis,  University  of  Minnesota 
L.iw  Schi^ol.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55455 

Bruce  A.  Miller.  Zwerdling,  Miller,  Klimist 
&  Maurer,  Attorney.s  at  Law.  J4L'6  Cadillac 
Tower   Detroit,  Michigan  48226. 

F^ed  Okrand,  Winn,  Rlssman.  Okrand  i^ 
Posner,  257  South  Spring  -Street,  Los  .Angeles, 
California  90012. 

John  de  L  Pemberton.  Jr..  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  156  Fifth  .Avenue.  New  York, 
N  Y    10010. 

William  J.  Pierce.  Legislative  Research 
Center.  The  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 

Daniel  H.  Pollltt.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  ol  Law.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Arnold  M.  Rose,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Uni'  er>ltv  of  Minne^uta  Mlniie;.i>jlls,  Min- 
nesota 55455. 

Theodore  Sachs,  Roti.e,  Marstoii,  M.^zey. 
Sachs  &  O'Connell,  .Attorneys  and  Counselors 
at  Law.  3610  Cadillac  Tower.  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan 48-226. 

Terrance  Sandalow,  The  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  Legal  Research  Build- 
ing. Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 


I.  CONGRKSS  HAS  fOWEB  UNiiKR  THE  CiiMMEHCE 
Cl.AVSE  TO  PROHIBIT  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
HOl  SING 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  last  30  or  40  yeors  have  made 
It  dear  that  Congress  has.  under  the  Cum- 
iiieroe  Clause  of  the  Constitution,  brnad.  even 
plenary,  power  Thus  In  Wiikard  v.  filbiini, 
317  US.  Ill  (19421  the  Court  held  that  the 
mere  Iiict  that  a  parilcular  farmer's  con- 
tribullon  to  the  deniuud  lor  wheal  was  trivial 
in  itself  was  not  enough  to  remove  hliii  iroin 
tliL-  scope  of  federal  regulations  where  his 
c.inulbution.  when  taken  together  will;  that 
i>l  :uany  others  similarly  situated,  was  fur 
from  trivial.  The  extent  ul  Congri.s.sional 
power  in  this  field  has  been  summed  up 
recenilv  by  the  Supreme  Cuurt  in  Katcen- 
bacU  r  McClung.  379  US.  294  (  19641  in 
whlf'li  the  Court  said  at  page  305.  "Tlie  power 
ot  Congress  in  this  field  is  Ijroad  and  tweep- 
iiig;  where  it  keeps  within  Its  sphere  and  vio- 
lates no  express  constitutional  limitation  it 
has  been  the  rvile  of  this  Cdirt,  going  back 
almost  to  the  founding  days  ol  ihe  He- 
public,  not  to  interlere.  ' 

In  exercising  its  power  under  llic  Com- 
merce Clause,  Congress  is  not  limited  to  the 
promotUii  of  commerce  or  even  the  mere 
avdklaiice  of  Interference  with  commerce 
Thus,  the  Court  said  in  Heart  of  Atlanta 
Motel,  Inc.  v.  UnUcd  States.  379  U.S.  241 
119641  257.  "Tliat  Congress  was  legislating 
as;aini.t  moral  \\roni;s  In  many  of  these  areas 
rendered  its  enactment  no  less  valid." 

It  Is  also  well  settled  that  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  Commerce  CIau.se  ex- 
tenas  to  activities  which  .ire  ordinarily  con- 
sidered local  and  which  .seem  to  h.ive  at  mo.st 
a  very  slight  iinpact  on  Interstate  commerce 
In  Wivkard  v.  Filburn.  ^npra.  the  Congres- 
sional authority  was  upheld  to  adopt  legis- 
lation under  the  Commerce  Clause  even 
when  that  legislation  was  ..pplied  to  ,t 
larmer  who  had  .sown  only  23  .icres  of  wheat 
and  whose  Impact  on  interstate  commerce 
Was  therefore  minute.  The  .Supreme  Court 
took  cogni/.anco  of  the  fact  that  his  contri- 
bution, when  coupled  with  that  of  larce 
numbers  of  others  similarly  situated,  did 
have  substantial  impact  on  interstate  com- 
merce. Tlie  same  reasoning  applies  equally 
to  Individual  home  owners  in  a  communitv 
all  of  whom  refuse  to  sell  to  Negroes  and 
thus,  collectively,  affect  the  rights  of  the 
iTUllions  of  Negroes  in  this  country  to  em- 
ployment, to  move  in  interstate  commerce 
and  to  lind  a  place  to  live. 

.Although  much  Is  mide  of  the  lodl  nr>ture 
of  housing,  the  fact  is  that  the  national 
housing  market  is  a  major  sesmient  of  our 
economy  and  its  operations  involve  broad 
and  multitudinous  aspects  of  inter.state 
commerce  TTiere  Is  no  need  to  spell  out  In 
detail  the  interstate  aspects  of  the  home 
finance  Industrv.  Hotne  mortgaee  lendliit; 
today  Is  largely  affected  with  IntersUite 
lending  by  finance  institutions.  .As  f:ir  bark 
.OS  1952  a  studv  undertaken  by  the  Division 
of  Research  Statistics  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  lound; 

"The  data  nevertheless  suggest  that  nn 
appreciable  part  of  the  funds  for  financine 
real  estate  In  the  Richmond.  .Atlanta.  .St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Dallas  districts 
comes  from  the  financial  districts  -such  ;us 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  from  Chicago  and 
.San  Francisco  .  .  .  the  movement  of  funds 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  .mother  lias 
been  encoviraged  by  investor;  seeking  out- 
lets for  large  amounts  of  funds.  Both  Insti- 
tutional and  non-instltmional  reeistnmts 
participate  in  this  movement  of  funds.  Ir.- 
surance  companies  and  other  institutiona; 
leni'ers  hold  large  amounts  of  loans  rm  re.U 
estate  located  at  a  distance  and  in  manv 
Instances,  have  them  serviced  by  non-insti- 
tutional lenders  close  to  the  properties.  ' 
(Real  Estate  Loans  of  Registrants  under 
Regulation  X,  38  Fed  Res  Bu:;  n^'O  1952), 
620.  627,  621.1 
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In  US  v,  Sohtl!  -Ea>-tirn  Undrru-riiers  As- 
sociation. 322  US  5'!3  (1944i  the  court  re- 
jected the  .irgunient  tliat  the  individual 
imanclal  tr.itisacllons  under  consideration 
were  Intrastiite  only.  Tlie  court  said  ;.t  p  537, 
•True,  many  of  the  activities  .  .  which  con- 
stituted this  c'aain  ot  events  (tlie  insurance 
contract,  negotiations,  p.ivments.  commuiil- 
iMtlons.  ct-c  )  might  ...  be  regarded  as 
wholly  local  "  But  It  went  on  to  lind  t'.-.at  all 
these  transactions  'constituted  a  single  con- 
tlnuou.s  chain  of  events,  in.iny  of  wl-.icli  were 
multi-state  in  cli:.racter      .   ." 

When  discrlmln.itlon  in  housing  imposes 
on  our  cities  atid  suburbs  ;•  p.itier:.  of  r.icial 
tthettoizatlon.  this  p.ittern  neccEs.irily  affects 
,id\er.sely  tlie  Intcrst.ite  movement  of  mort- 
gage funds.  Certainly,  Coi-.gress  may,  under 
Its  plenary  ixiwer  under  the  Commerce 
Clause,  enact  legislation  directed  against  re- 
ir.ov.i.g    tli'.se    hindri'nro.s    and    restrictions. 

Nor  can  it  be  quertlon  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  houslner  has  a  subst.intial  impact 
on  the  aspect  of  Interstate  commerce  involv- 
ing the  movement  of  individuals  from  one 
state  to  .inother.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  Negroes  were  free  to  buy  hou.sing  they 
lOMld  aff-.rd  in  ;'ny  city  to  which  tliey  mi- 
grated, their  movements  ir:  Interstate  crm- 
inerce  to  aci  ept  better  Jobs,  to  lind  job'--  al- 
l-'wlnt;  them  to  avail  tliens,->lvcs  of  'heir 
liiKhest  skills  would  be  vastly   :ncrerised. 

Tlierc  1.1  a  lor.p  line  of  ciecl'^iojis  vipholding 
the  Congressional  power  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  to  remove  .'-■uch  clogs  on  tlie  inter- 
state movement  of  individuals,  Kat::enbacli 
r.  Mrdinw.  ■?79  US.  294  (1964)  is  one  ex- 
.imple.  Tlie  .Supreme  Court's  dectslcn  in 
Heart  of  .Atlay^ta  .ifo.V/  Inr  v.  U.S..  .t^fpra, 
involving  motel  .iismmin.ition  based  on 
race,  is  another  example  Hm/nton  r.  Virginia 
:164  US,  454  involving  discrimination  In  an 
interstate  bus  termin.il  is  another.  It  is  clear 
th.it  m  dealing  witli  these  probicms  Conpress 
!s  free  to  exercise  it.s  dl.scretion  and  may  use 
meaii.s  which  pffect  persons  moving  only  in 
intrastate  commerce  rather  than  interstate 
commerce.  United  States  r.  r)arh;i.  .'-ilS  US. 
100.  where  the  court  said  at  p.  115:  "The  mo- 
tive and  purpose  of  a  re-tulation  of  interstate 
■  cvmmorre  are  ni  'Iters  for  the  legislative  Judp- 
menf  upon  the  exercise  of  which  the  Corsti- 
tutlon  places  no  restriction  ;ind  over  which 
the  courts  are  uiven  no  control,"  The  Court 
.:lso  pointed  out  that  Congress  mav.  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  "ehoose  the  means 
reasonably  adapted  to  the  a.ttainment  of  the 
'.-ommitted  end,  even  thouch  thev  involve 
control  of  intrastate  activities."  At  p.  121. 

Tiie  re.Tsonlng  ■-'  Kattenbacii  -.  Mrdnig 
a^iplies  also  to  ;h?  movement  of  bui'di.^g 
materia!;  ar.d  hon?  f-,irn!.=hlnes  t'lrnush  the 
channels  of  'nterstate  cor-imcrce  in  con- 
nection v."Lh  the  constn.iction,  .^ale.  lease  a'^d 
furnlshin»  of  dweriings  It  is  clear  that  the 
m-'teri.ili  u=ed  for  bul'.ding  r.nd  Turrishlng 
homos  nnd  for  their  repair  and  rehabiliiation 
and  the  '.abor  used  iti  connection  with  such 
cotisfuction.  repair  and  rehabi'itation  flow 
tD  a  large  extent  in  the  channels  of  in'-r- 
s^ate  commerce.  In  NLRB  r.  Denver  BTiiltUria 
aril  Crjn<itr7ict:on  Trades  Ccvvctl.  341  It.S 
675  I  1951)  the  curt  hPid  that  the  NT  RB 
had  jurisciictlon  under  the  Ct-.i-'mercc  CI  rat-e 
over  a  dlsptit"  'n  the  building  t-.''c:'f.  becafe 
the  disigrcerie- 1  m:pht  h.ave  prev-;nted 
building  m?.t?r!-."r  frcm  crossire  stite  line=. 
In  UnUcd  States  v.  Eviploynrri  PM'^tererx'  A^- 
"■cciatwn  of  Chi.-ego.  347  US  186  (1954)  the 
court  upheld  a  complaint  .irec'na  a  con- 
spiracy to  suppress  tompLnition  among  Chi- 
cago plasteriiig  co;.'tractors  charged  t.^  be 
iiffectine  the  flow  if  plEsterins  mitfri  1  w.-t 
Illinois  as  st.-ting  ari  appropriate  '^ause  of 
actl-yH  within  the  federal  jurisdiction,  Tl:e 
CDurts  have  held  that  interstp.te  commerce 
is  burdened  by  t'-e  nctivitl^s  rf  Janit.-rs  in 
a  building  w'^ere  ^cm.e  of  tlto.'-e  having  f:f- 
lices  in  the  bir'dit.cr  were  engai'ed  in  ;n'er- 
rtite  work.  h'LRB  v.  Tri-State  Casualty  In- 
siira^icc  Ccvipany,  188  F.  2nd  50,  by  the  labor 


practices  of  a  r.ewspapcr  wU:i  an  out-of- 
stute  circulation  of  al>'.  ut  i  ne-half  of  one 
per  cent.  Mahee  r.  White  P/uui.s  Puhlisliinc/ 
Company,  327  US.  178,  and  by  tlie  jirice  of 
milk  whicli  i.s  produced  and  sold  intrastate 
but  which  competes  witli  milk  shipped  irom 
(jutside  tlie  state,  Uv.ited  Staltx  v.  Wngiit- 
wiiod  Dairy  Companij.  315  U.S.  1I(J   il942i. 

It  is  submitted  that  ihe  di.-.lurbances 
which  occurred  m  the  racial  ghettos  ,if  New 
York,  R(rcheRter  and  Watts  which,  ii  is  eon- 
ceded,  aro.se  in  part,  at  least,  out  of  the  pat- 
tern of  racial  .-.eLtreg.ition  i:i  l>ou.slng  :n  ef- 
lect  In  those  areas,  liave  similar  .idverse  im- 
pact on  tlie  channels  of  interstate  commerce. 
If  some  of  ll.o  c  ad\er.--ely  affected  by  such 
housing  segregation  believe  that  resort  to 
violence  and  to  attacks  on  local  business  us 
\\  oil  as  interstate  business  may  b?  neces-ary 
if  their  wrongs  are  to  be  ri:.'hted.  Congress 
m  ly  properly  deal  with  such  housing  .'-eg- 
regation  I'r.der  the  Commerce  Cause  In  \'iew 
:if  the  adverse  effect  this  tieariy  nas  on  in- 
ter.state   commerce. 

Hence  tlie  r  ^--r-^n  c'ati'C  of  the  C'on- 
stittitlon  encompasses  a  constitutional  pow- 
er la  Coi^gress  to  .tdopt  Iegl.-latior.  directed 
against  discrimination  in  hou  =  l:n;. 

11.  CONGRESS  HAS  I'OWFR  TO  DEAL  WITH  HtiUSlNG 
DISCRIMINATION  t  NDER  SECTION  ;,  OF  THE 
HTH    A.MTt.DMENT 

Congress  can  enact  legislation  against  dis- 
crimination in  housing  as  an  exercise  of  its 
power  under  Section  5  of  tlu  Fourteenth 
Amendment  v\'hich  provides: 

■■'Ihe  Congress  shall  liave  power  to  enforce 
In'  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of 
this  article." 

This  Section,  properly  viewed,  is  a  Ijrtiad 
delegation  to  Congress  of  jiower  to  achieve 
tlie  basic  purpose  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment— to  end  inequality  :-.nd  the  indicia  of 
slavery. 

This  view  of  the  Amei  dment  ran  be  re- 
jected only  if  Section  5  is  interpreted  nar- 
rowly as  empowering  Cor.ere.';s  to  do  no  more 
than  police  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  tlie 
[ireccding  sections.  We  recopnize  that  that  is 
til-'-  teaching  of  the  Supremo  Court's  decision 
of  1883  in  the  Civil  Righfi  Ca.'^es.  109  U.S.  3. 
We  ,submit.  however,  tliat  the  restraints  of 
that  decision  should  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  I'S  binding. 

A.    The  civil  nght.f  ca.srs  irerr  ir.cnigUj 
decided 

There  is  a  wealth  ot  iiuthorlty  that  the 
.Supreme  Court  of  1883.  in  its  decision  in  the 
C;i"!/  Riglits  Ca.trs.  departed  completely  from 
the  plain  intent  of  tine  Amendment  as  pro- 
posed by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
-•tat»E.  .See.  for  example,  the  authorities  cited 
in  .Justice  Goldberg's  concurrlns  opinion  in 
i:el!  v.  Maryland.  378  LT.S.  2'26.  289-305 
(1964).  Mo.st  striking  is  the  fact  that,  in 
1875.  only  a  few  years  after  the  Amendment 
was  approved.  Congress  en.icted  a  rtatute 
Itroadly  prohibiting  discrimination  in  places 
of  public  accommod:ition  (18  ."^tat.  335), 
tjuite  plainly  dcmon.itratlng  thereby  its 
understanding  that  it  h.;id  the  ])ov'er  thus  to 
reach  practices  by  private  parties  that  pre- 
vent attainment  of  equality  in  fact.  The 
Court's  subsequent  decision  that  Congress 
did  not  ha'e  that  power  v  as  thus  inconsi.st- 
ci-.t  with  the  views  </f  those  in  the  liest  posi- 
tion to  know  what  they  had  intended  i  nly 
a  fev.'  years  earlier. 

Only  25  years  .iftcr  "he  deci.sion  in  the 
Civil  R~ghts  Case  was  handed  down.  Its 
rc.isonin-;  was  closely  analyzed  atid  rejected 
by  a  person  entirely  sympathetic  to  ti'ie  re- 
■  uit  it  reached,  H.  E.  Flac>-.  Tlie  Adopttorj  of 
the  F'-'tirtecnth  Awrndvxenr  :  Jolms  Hopkins 
Press.  19081.  Flack  examined  in  detail  the 
iegisiattve  history  of  the  Amendment,  in- 
cluding the  debates  in  Congress  and  iiews- 
paper  reports  concerning  the  debates  in  the 
various  ralifyinft  states.  He  also  examined 
the  debates  on  the  civil  rights  laws  adopted 


durintJ  the  Hecoristructiiji.  Period  A  few  of 
the  liighlights  (.f  :he  bo^.k  may  ije  given  here. 

Describin,;  the  iu-tory  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Flack  says  that  one  of  its  most 
active  propimenls  told  the  House  that  Con- 
j.ress  should  have  the  power  to  declare  what 
ritrhts  should  be  .'ccured  to  all  citizens.  It 
w.is  ininiedlatcly  .ifier  his  spcccli  tli.it  the 
House  .ippioved  the  Amendment  (pp  HO-81). 
Flack  comments  lut  pp.  81-2)  i 

'It  does  seem  pioper  to  say  that  Congress 
Would  be  authorized  to  pa.ss  any  law  v.-hich 
It  iniFut  declare  '..pDropriate  and  iicces.'^ary' 
io  ensure  lo  citizens  their  Privileges  and  Im- 
i.jiinities,  together  iciih  t'  e  poirer  to  drrJarc 
K-hat  leerc  /'io,vc  Privi'egcf:  nncl  Itnvnnuties." 
( Emphasis  suppi  ied ) 

Flick  ;:l=o  says  that  liie  fr,'mers  of  the 
Amendment  intended  to  mike  a  (treat  change 
111  the  F'ederal  Government  and  that  "Their 
tailure  to  do  this  is  due  to  the  strained  con- 
struction put  upon  the'r  work  by  the  Su- 
jjreme  Court."  (p.  69) 

.\  bill  prohibiting  discrimination  m  jilaces 
of  jniblic  acconimodaiion  w.-is  introduced  m 
tiie  Congress  in  1S73  (pp.  260  li.  One  of  its 
supporters.  Congressman  Lawrence,  who  was 
a  meniber  of  Congres.^  wiicn  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ■vvas  approved,  expre'sed  the 
\\fv.-  as  to  the  first  section  of  tiie  .Amend- 
ment that.  •■The  object  of  this  provision  is 
,o  make  all  men  equal  by  the  l.iw.  If  .i  State 
permits  inequality  in  rights  to  be  created  or 
meted  out  by  citizens  or  corporations  enjoy- 
mt;  its  protection,  it  denies  the  equal  pro- 
irciion  of  the  laws."  He  also  said:  "What  the 
;>iate  permits  by  its  sanction,  having  the 
power  to  prohibit,  it  does  in  eflect  itself.  ' 
(p,  262). 

Fiack    cor.ciudco    his    book    as   follows    (p. 

However  imile  was  the  effort  by  Congress 
to  give  vitalitj  to  the  Amendment  as  inter- 
jrcted  by  itself  and  by  thc-e  v.'ho  i.ad  t.'^ost 
to  do  with  its  draf'ing  and  .-.doption.  the  tact 
remains  that  nearly  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
.-ustiin  the  position  of  Congress  ;..s  f..r  i^s 
the  fjuestion  of  power  and  authority  is  con- 
cerned. The  evidenc-  shows  that  ac-ording 
to  the  [lurpose  -iiid  Intention  of  the  Amend- 
ment as  declared  In  the  debates  in  Congress 
,  nd  in  the  several  state  !'>sisl.-itnre'-  md  in 
other  v.ays.  Coitgress  liad  the  c<nistltutionpl 
power  it)  enact  direct  legislation  to  secure 
the  rights  of  fitizens  against  >;olatiopK  by 
Individtials  as  well  as  liy  the  states  " 

Legiiilation  against  discri'ninati.jn  in 
housing  by  Congres.s  .s  designed  to  deal  witn 
the  fa^'t  that  star-  law  all  too  frequently 
■permits  inequality  in  rights  t  i  be  created  s>r 
mated  out  by  citizens  ur  corporario.is  .  .  " 
It  is  ;,n  exercise  of  th,"  po'A'er  which  tlie 
Iramers  of  the  Fourteentii  An.endment  in- 
tended to  confer  on  Congres-  ,u  dec'arc  the 
rights,  jjrivileges  and  immunities  created  by 
the  Amcnanient,  A.s  LUch,  it  Is  rlefirly  con- 
st ilutiona' 

B.  The  authority  of  the  Civtl  Rights  cases  lias 
icen  destroyed 

rho  Ciil  Hicj.':ts  Ca.'Cs  „nd  Pie  .y  v.  F.  i - 
(I'.ison.  163  U.S.  537  >  1896).  were  '^l.e  irinclDtil 
(ieciKions  in  the  series  of  vases  i?i  wiilch  ti^e 
.Supreme  Court  largely  frustrated  t'iC  ( fiu.iii- 
tarian  aspects  of  thie  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  Ixitn.  the  first  Justi.-e  Harlan  dis- 
sented. His  dlfsent  in  the  Ph'.'-sy  cri.<=e  is  now 
'■10  law  of  th->  land  .'s  a  rr'tilt  of  the  series 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  Ueitroying  the 
■'"epara'^e  bif^  E(::ua!"  doctrit?  (beginni-g 
v,-'.th  Drown  ■■■,  Toveka  Board  of  Fduetiimv, 
'',47  US.  483  il9'4)  It  cr.y:  l;e  ■-■nly  p  ;'-,!;tter 
of  time  before  Justice  Harlan's  dissent  in 
the  Civi!  Riri':ts  Cuses  ;imil(rly  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land.  In  fart,  this  may  alrcadv 
hnv"  t.-iken  place  by  \i:tue  tif  the  Siinreme 
Court'.s  dacision  this  year  in  Katienbach  v. 
.-.format!,  :579  U.S.  294,' 34  U..':  I.  \V  4483  c'.r- 
",doz\  June  13.  19GC. 

The  Court  In  that  case  upheld  the  validity 
of  Section  4('ei   of  the  Voting  Rishts  Act  of 
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1965  f43  use  1973b(e».  That  Section  pro- 
vides that  no  per'ion  who  has  successfully 
completed  the  sixth  primary  Rrade  ;n  a  pub- 
lic school  in.  or  a  private  school  accredited 
by.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
which  the  langviage  of  instruction  was  other 
than  English  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  any  election  because  of  his  inability 
to  read  and  write  English  It  Wivs  enacted,  as 
the  statute  recites  m  sub-paragraph  (li.  In 
order  to  secure  the  rights  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  persons  educated  in 
American   flag  schools       .    " 

The  provision  was  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  (  li  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
did  not  by  ;'j;elf.  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  Section  1.  bar  states  from  adopting 
English  literacy  tests  for  voting  and  (2) 
empress  had  no  power  to  create  rights  not 
already  in  existence  by  reason  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  The  Suoreme  Court  spe- 
ciflclally  accepted  the  validity  of  the  first 
of  these  two  points  (Indeed,  the  Court  re- 
fused to  decide  the  issu?  .n  a  cc/mp<inlon  case 
which  squarely  raised  the  pcjint  Cardo'ia  v 
Pouter.  US  34  U  S  L  W  4488.  decided  the 
sajne  day  i  Assuavlng  that  the  Equal  Protec- 
tian  Clause  does  not  of  itself  prohibit  an 
English  literacy  test,  the  C-ourt.  voting  7  to  2, 
ruled  that  Congress  has  power  to  find  and 
declare  that  equal  protection  is  denied  by 
\.l»e  of  tije  test    It  specifically  sa.U 

•'We  hold  that,  in  the  application  chal- 
lenged in  this  case.  Section  4iei  Is  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress 
by  5ec£:on  5  of  the  Fourteenth.  Amend- 
ment "   'Emphasis  supplied  i 

Referring  to  the  .txi^ument  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  that  Section  4iei  could 
not  be  sustained  under  Section  5  of  the 
Amendment  "unless  the  Judiciary  decides — 
even  with  the  guidance  of  a  Congressional 
Judgment — that  the  application  of  the  Eng- 
lish literacy  requirement  prohibited  by 
Section  4iei  ;s  fjrbidden  by  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  Itself.  ■  the  Court  said  shortly. 
"We  disagree"  II  went  on. 

"Correctively  viewed.  Section  5  is  a  positive 
gran:  of  legislaf.ve  pouer  authcrtsing  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  discretion  in  detennln- 
intj  whether  and  what  le^lation  Is  needed 
to  sec  (I  re  the  guanntees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment."   (Emphasis  added,  i 

ruru.ag  tJ  t:ie  ques:Uin  \vnether  the 
challenged  st-ituts  w.is  -in  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  the  Court  s:iid 

"Section  4(6  1  may  be  readily  seen  as 
■plainly  ad.'.pted'  to  furthering  these  alms  of 
the  Equ.il  Protection  Claufe  The  practical 
elT?'t  of  Section  4(ei  '.s  'o  prohibit  New 
York  from  denying  the  righf  to  VTte  'o  large 
segments  of  its  Puert  i  Rican  community 
C  iMgress  has  thus  prohibited  the  State  from 
denying  to  that  community  the  right  that 
Is  preservative  of  .all  rights.'  It  is  not 

for  VIS  to  review  the  Congressional  resolution 
of  these  factors.  It  Is  enough  that  we  be  able 
to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the  C')ngre.:s 
might  resolve  the  conflict  as  it  did.  There 
pl\ln'.y  Was  such  a  basis  ta  ?uop::rt  ?"ect;on 
4(ei  :n  the  application  in  questlin  l.i  th.a 
case  Any  contrary  conclusion  would  require 
us  to  b.?  blind  tC'  T><e  re'-tl'ier  famillnr  to 
th"  legt?!arors  " 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this  deci- 
sion substantinlly  nndermircs  the  83-""ar- 
old  authority  of  the  C"''/  Hight<i  Case*  even 
thought  nel'her  the  Court  nor  the  dissenting 
Justice^  referred  to  it».  In  1883,  the  Court 
held  rhat  Section  5  gives  Con^r^s  no  sub- 
stintive  pi'Wer  to  d**.^!  ire  what  t?  "■Dd  >v>i«*  Is 
not  a  denial  of  equal  protection.  Now.  the 
Courc  his  held  that  Congress  has  Just  that 
p->wer  Congress  should  hive  no  hesltstlon 
about  using  It.  particularly  In  view  of  th" 
strong  evidence  thar.  the  Court's  prefient 
ri'lir^  merely  restores  the  orlgin.il  under- 
standing ot  what  Section  5  wa-^  supposed  to 
do 

The  enactment  of  federal  fair-housing  leg- 
islation  'Aould   be   an   exercise   of   Congress' 


pawer  under  Section  5  fully  as  Justifiable  ;is 
Section  4iet.  Congress  has  heard  extensive 
evidence  on  the  extent  and  harmful  effects 
of  housing  bias — That  it  's  a  nationwide 
phemnienon  dominating  the  housing  market 
and  compelling  one-tenth  of  our  people  to 
de  facto  apartheid,  with  nil  Its  .iccompmv- 
Ing  evils  You  d3  not  have  a  Watts  riot  with- 
out a  Watts 

In  the  :>forgan  decision,  the  Supr.^me 
Court  stressed  that  voting  is  a  basi'-  right 
because  it  Is  "preservative  of  .\\\  rights." 
But  the  same  Courr  noted  46  yea.rs  ago  fhn.t. 
m  the  words  of  Justice  Holmes.  "housMg  is 
a  necessary  of  ate"  Block  r  Hirsch  256  U  S. 
133.  156  (l'J21)  This  is  one  of  the  realities 
familiar  to  the  legislators"  to  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  be  "blind   " 

Thfre  Is  therefore,  ample  ba-sls  for  Con- 
gressional .Tcticn  dealing  tirm'y  with  hcus- 
ing  discrimination  an  evil  that  corrodes, 
distorts  ard  frustrates  all  efforts  to  give 
reality  to  the  Amerlcnn  promise  of  equality. 

ni     FMR   HODSING   LEGISLATION    IS   NOT  A   DENIAL 
OF    DI'E    PROCESS 

The  opponents  of  federal  and  state  lalr 
housing  laws  have  conslstenilv  used  the 
term  "forced  housing"  to  describe  such  pro- 
posals. They  have  talked  much  .ilxait  how 
such  laws  involve  an  unconstitutional  In- 
terference with  the  rights  of  private  property 
owners  to  sell  to  whom  they  please  Where 
reference  has  been  made  to  constitutional 
inhibitions  against  such  proposals,  it  has 
been  in  terms  of  violation  of  the  "due  proc- 
e.ss'  clause  of  either  the  Fifth  or  Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

An  examination  of  the  authorities  reveals 
that  qviite  the  opposite  is  the  case  As  was 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  m  Sebbia  v. 
Sew  York.  291  US  520.  523  (1934i.  where 
The  power  of  New  York  Stiite  to  regulate  milk 
prices  was  upheld.  "Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  use  of  property  .ind  the  m.ik- 
mg  of  contracts  .ire  normally  matters  of  pri- 
vate and  not  public  concern.  .  But 
neither  property  richts  nor  contract  rights 
are  absolute;  for  government  cannot  exist 
if  the  citizen  may  at  will  use  his  property 
•0  the  detriment  of  his  fellows,  or  exercise 
his  freedom  of  contract  to  work  them 
harm. 

Insofar  as  respects  the  legitimate  ■sphere 
for  governmental  action,  at  page  525  the 
Court  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reciu'fPtnPht 
Is  merely  that  "  the  end  shall  be  accom- 

plished by  methods  consistent  with  due  proc- 
ess And  the  guaranty  of  due  process,  us  has 
often  been  held,  demands  only  ihat  'he  law 
shall  not  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious, and  that  the  means  selected  shall  have 
a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  a't^iined" 

The  scope  and  limitations  of  Congressional 
power  under  due  process  requirfments  were 
recently  demonstrated  in  Hrarf  of  Atlanta 
.\fotel.  Inc.  V  U  S  ,  .^upra  where  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  upheld.  The  Court  there  disposed -of 
the  contention  of  a  private  motel  owner  that 
by  denying  to  him  the  right  to  choose  his 
customers  on  the  basis  of  race,  the  Act  had 
deprived  him  of  liberty  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  Applying  the  same 
standard  to  federal  legislation  as  it  had  In 
Ncbbia.  supra,  l.e  .  that  there  wns  a  rational 
basis  for  Its  action,  and  that  the  means 
cho'en  were  reasonable  and  appropriate,  the 
Court  said,  at  p  258.  that,  if  such  were  the 
case.  "  appellant  has  no  'right'  to  select 

its  guests  as  it  »ees  fl'.  free  from  govern- 
ment regulation." 

.'.4  respoc's  th~  fl-'d  of  htju^'ng.  there  can 
no  Ionp«»r  be  mv  dcub'  that  discrimination 
ji)  hf'UslljtT  c.xc.-'s  a  p=^rnicious  effect  on 
society  'n  •lenv^'.i  ."•  d  on  lari^e  eirments  of 
it  in  p.irtlcuiar  As  t<'  abundantly  docu- 
m?tit?J.  :t-.  ex^?t«nce  Is  the  well-tprlng  of 
many  of  the  sucl^I  '.ll<!  th  -t  afflict  this  Na- 
tion  today.    It    "Jot   hrought   to   an    end.    It 


promises  to  continue  patterns  of  houslnc 
-egregatlon  with  re.';ultant  adverse  effect.'; 
such  as  intergroup  tension  incrp.ised  mor- 
tality, unhealthful  living  conditions,  and  a 
variety  of  ivlls  threatening  the  health 
s.-.fety.  and  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  dis- 
rupting Its  pat'erns  of  commerce  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eradication  of 
such  evils  Is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Co:t- 
gre.-'slonHl  pnv.-er.  in  .iccordance  with 
Nehbia    and   Heart  of  Atlanta   Motel,   -upra 

The  v.Tlidltv  of  .state  anti-dl.scrlmlniitlon 
statutes  limiting  prop^-rty  rlglit^  other  than 
tho-p  In  re.il  property  is  well  established 
Thus,  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  In  em- 
ploymcVit  and  .k  cominodatlc.ns  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  of  government,  upheld  as 
valid  exercises  of  the  police  power,  are  now 
commonplace  See  RaUia  y  Mail  AS'i'n.  v. 
Cor.si  326  US  88  (19451.  Bob  Lo  Excur.'-wri 
Co  V  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  .333 
US   28  (  194."'.! 

Rather  than  being  inviolable,  .ls  Is  ^o  often 
claimed  by  their  champions,  the  rights  of 
i)wners  of  private  property  reflect  at  any 
given  moment  if  time  .i  decision  by  society 
.is  t;>  how  the  com|>etlng  interests  of  varlou.s 
individuals  are  to  be  balanced.  See  Bentliam 
Livnts!  of  Jurispriidenre  Refined  84  (Everett 
ed  19451  as  quoted  in  Powell,  "Propertv 
Rlkjhts  and  Civil  Rights."  15  Hastings  Uiw 
Journal  135  >  1963  i  In  the  c.ise  of  legislatioii 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  broad  cate- 
gories of  housing,  m.iny  '<i  the  states  have  al- 
re.vly  acted  to  lessen  'ir  eradicate  the  evil 
SLiught  lo  be  eliminated  by  the  proposed 
legislation.  See  "State  StiXtutes.  and  Local 
Ordinances  Prohibiting  Discrimination  m 
Housing  ,ind  Urban  Renewal  Operations. 
December  1961.  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
.Agencv.  .Vf(!.s-cr'M;.scff.'i  Coinini'^^inn  .\gairi^t 
Di.scnmi'iafion  r  Colangelo.  344  Mass.  387 
19621  .V  y.  .Sfafc  Co'nmission  Against  Dis- 
cnmuiatwn  v.  Pelham  Hall  Apt/...  10  Mlsc  2(1 
.134.  170  NYS  2d  750  (  1958  i;  .ind  see  .MiLlkey 
I  Reitman.  tj4  Cal  24  529  (1966i  where  the 
California  Supreme  Court  h;is  recently  struck 
down  .m  .unendment  to  the  California  State 
Constitution  which  authorisned  the  practice 
ot  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  renUal  o; 
hotlsing  by  private  persons  us  violative  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  thereby  reinslatlng 
CalUorrua's  fair  housing  law.  This  deci?ltj:. 
w.u  recently  alfirmed  by  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  — US  — :  87  Sup  Ct  1627  (1967).  Sec 
also.  Roblson.  J  B  "Housing— The  Northerr. 
Civil  Rights  Frontier"'  13  West.  Reserve  L  R.  1 
(1961)  and  Saks  and  Rabkln.  "Racial  Anci 
Rellgiotis  Discrimination  in  Housing;  A  Re- 
jxirt  of  Legal  Progress'  45  Iowa  L.R.  488 
( 19601 

Opponents  of  fair  housing  k-elslalion  argui- 
that  the  rights  of  private  property,  paficu- 
larly  real  property,  are  in  some  manner  su- 
perior to  other  rights.  Tills  Is  not  the  case 
See.  Powell.  Richard  R  B..  "Pri^iperty  Rights 
and  Civil  Rlshts."  supra  When  there  •  xtst.'^ 
a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  state 
and  of  private  property,  the  power  of  th( 
state  when  reasonably  exercised  is  supreme 
West  Coast  Hotel  v.  Parrish.  300  US.  37P 
(1937).  This  is  no  less  true  in  the  case  o: 
housing  than  In  the  other  instances  cited. 
^iipra. 

Particularly  as  respects  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  real  prciperty.  there  are  innumerabl.:' 
examples  wherein  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty have  yielded  'o  the  superior  interest  : 
the  state  Dividing  the  powers  of  propertv 
Into  their  two  main  headings,  (one)  tht 
power  to  dispose  of  what  is  owned.  1  e  .  alien- 
ability, and  (twoi  the  power  to  use  the  laiui 
in  question,  one  finds  in  the  first  instance 
restraints  of  the  followine  order;  1  iws  oa  u:.- 
lawful  restraints  on  alienation;  the  general 
law  against  illegal  or  antl-soclal  disposi- 
tions; the  strict  formalities  attendant  upon 
lawful  execution  of  deeds:  and  the  vailoti? 
rules  respecting  alienability,  such  as  the  Riile 
Against  Perpetuities 

As  respects  restraints  on  the  use  of  private 
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property,  one  finds  a  huge  array  of  laws,  both 
state  and  local  Thus,  we  find  laws  respect- 
ing easements;  zoning;  riparian  rights;  the 
height  of  buildings;  nuisances;  emergency 
rent  regulations;  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
places  of  habitation  The  list  could  be  length- 
i-ned  but  the  point  is  clear:  there  is  not 
i;ow  nor  has  there  been  in  the  past  a  free, 
unlettered,  wholly  "private"  use  of  private 
real  property  without  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  use  on  one's  neighbors  and  society  in 
^•eneral.  The  rights  in  real  property.  Just  as 
other  property  rights,  are  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  state  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
police  power  to  legislate  :or  the  general  wel- 
:.ire  of  all  its  citizens 

The  argument  that  rlehts  in  real  property 
,ire  In  some  manner  exempt  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  was  answered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Leiy  Lea.ting  Ltd.  v.  Siegel, 
258  U.S.  242  at  p  247  (1922),  a  case  dealing 
with  emergency  rent  legislation  in  New  York 
State,  with  the  statement  that,  '.  .  .  this 
court  has  held  that  there  is  no  such  Inherent 
difference  In  property  In  land,  from  that  In 
tangible  and  intangible  personal  property. 
,is  exempts  it  from  the  operation  of  the  police 
power   ;n   appropriate   cases   . 

Prom  the  review  of  the  .state  law  restrict- 
ing m  various  manners  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment by  owners  of  real  property,  it  would 
.ippear  clear  that  the  test  of  Nehbia,  supra, 
•ts  respects  due  process  requirements  is  Just 
as  valid  in  the  field  of  real  property  as  In 
any  other  legitimate  area  of  regulation  on 
behalf  of  the  greater  interests  of  the  state. 

Insofar  as  the  argument  that  "due  process" 
b.irs  laws  against  housing  discrimination  Is 
concerned,  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the 
words  of  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  in  Railway 
Ma. I  As.s'n  v.  Corst.  supra,  at  p.  98  where  a 
New  York  State  statute  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation by  unions  was  held  constitutional  He 
noted  that  if  the  state  chose  to  put  its  power 
l)ehlnd  the  wishes  of  those  persons  who  would 
put  an  end  to  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation, the  Due  Process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  could  not  be  raised 
against  the  assertion  of  that  power,  saying: 

"To  use  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a 
sword  against  such  State  power  v.-ould  stultl- 
;v  tlKit  Amendment  Certainly  the  insistence 
oy  individuals  on  their  prl\ate  prejudices  as 
to  race,  color  or  creed,  in  relations  like  those 
now  before  us.  ought  not  to  liave  a  higher 
,  onstitutional  sanction  than  the  determina- 
tion of  a  State  to  extend  the  area  of  non- 
discrimination beyond  that  which  the  Con- 
■-rirution  itself  exacts" 

The  logic  of  that  argument  applies  with  no 
less  binding  force  upon  the  legislation  herein 
contemplated  by  the  lederal  government. 

(ONCLrSION 

It  is  resnectfully  submitted  on  the  basis 
if  the  loreeoins  that  Congress  is  clearly  em- 
powered under  the  Commerce  Clause  and 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
■nact  lecislatlrin  directed  against  dlscrlmlna- 
•  Ion  ill  all  .ispocts  of  housing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
iii.-.tini;uisl-ied  Senator  from  Minnesota 
vield  for  a  oue.stion? 

Mr.  MON'DALE.  I  am  cielighted  to  yield 
'o  the  d;.-t'ngui.shed  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  dLstinsuished  Senator  that  we  had  a 
Supreme  Couit  test  case  in  Illinois  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  local  ordi- 
nance adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Ch-cr.KO.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
'.ocal  ordinances.  We  now  have  in  Illi- 
nois the  leeislative  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  State  law  can  be  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota — who  comes 
from  a  State  which  has  been  enlightened 


enough  to  adopt  State  legislation  for  fair 
housing-^whether  or  not  the  law  ha^ 
been  tested  in  Minnesota".' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  liad  State 
court  procedures  in  connection  with 
housing  and  in  every  case  I  know  of.  plus 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  it 
has  been  unanimously  held  that  our 
State  fair  housing  law  i.s  a  ciin.stitutional 
enactment.  I  doubt  that  there  is  any 
serious  constitutional  issue  surrounding 
the  enactment  of  our  law  whatsoever. 

I  think  the  same  is  manifestly  true 
with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  reach  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  the  commerce 
clause,  to  have  the  power  it  must  have 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing. 

I  think  we  might  expect,  however,  to 
be  confronted  with  this  Lssue.  loecause 
every  time  the  U.S.  Senate  has  tried  to 
adopt  a  long  overdue  civil  rights  meas- 
ure, whether  it  was  public  accommoda- 
tions or  voting  rights  or  the  other  civil 
rights  measures  that  Irave  been  passed 
by  this  body  i  i  ih._  la.^t  10  years.  :}n  all 
occasions  we  have  been  greeted  with  the 
argument  that  it  was  utterly  unconsti- 
tutional. And  in  every  cr.se  the  Supreme 
Court  has  in  fact  held  it  to  be  constitu- 
tional. I  expect  to  hear  that  acain.  but 
I  think  it  is  a  strawman.  I  iMnk  iliere 
is  no  doubt  about  the  con-stitutionality  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Miniie- 
sota  that  I  asked  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  our  hearings  be- 
fore the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
whether  or  not  the  Republican-spon- 
sored— I  am  happy  to  say — open-occu- 
pancy legislation  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  and  which  a  majority  of 
Illinois  Republican  Representatives,  as 
well  as  an  overwhelming  ma.iority  of 
Democratic  members  from  Illinois,  .sup- 
ported, was  constitutional,  in  his  .judg- 
ment. 

I  would  like  permission,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  reply  the  Attorney  General 
gave,  in  which  he  unequivocally  said  that 
in  his  judgment  the  House-passed  meas- 
u.-p  was  a  constitutional  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.^Mtorney  Genera!  Ciark.  Yes.  that  was 
constitutional.  Senator  Percy,  in  our  judg- 
ment. That  was  not  the  bill  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  sent  forward.  It  had  amend- 
ments in  the  area  of  extent  of  coverage. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  most  significant 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Tire  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2516 >  to  prescribe  i)en- 
alties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  before  us  wliat  is  pi-obably  properly 
called  one  of  the  tliree  major  remainins 
pieces  of  lecislation  to  meet  the  pre.sent 
exigencies  of  tlie  crisis  of  the  citie.s — a 
crisis  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  equal  to 
the  cri.sis  wliich  we  face  in  Vietnam. 
Much  too  little  attention  has  been  fo- 
cu.sed  upon  this  particular  measure  deal- 
ins  with  discrimination  in  liousina,  and 
much  too  little  attention  f-iven  to  its  im- 
portance in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel 
that,  for  a  century,  they  liave  been  a  de- 
pressed and  discriminated-auainst  ele- 
ment of  the  American  community. 

Mr.  President,  liousing  to  Americans 
who  are  di.scriminated  auainst — chiefly 
Negroes,  thou^^h  tliere  are  also  others — 
is  a  vital  i.ssue:  more  important  than 
jobs,  and  eVtii  moie  irap.(rtaiit  lh<tn 
e<]ual  treatment  under  the  law.  It  is  the 
i.ssue  of  personal  dignity  and  of  ba.siC 
incentive:  for  the  i^^ieale.st  incentive 
known  la  man  is  a  izood  iinme  in  a  uood 
nei'^hborhood,  with  decent  surroundings, 
.such  as  mo.st  of  us  have  in  our  Country. 
It  is  a  fundamental  element  of  dianity 
tliat  a  man  may  enjoy  such  a  liome  with- 
out liindrance.  as  expressed  in  the  often 
quoted  but  still  very  true  phra.se  that  ""his 
Inme  is  li's  castle." 

This  is  felt  most  keenly  by  the  man 
-.vliose  eyes  meet,  upon  waklim  every 
mornins  and  '.ookina  about  iiim.  nothing 
but  depre.ssin::  dirt.  rats,  and  -enei-ally 
desultory  iiousin'?  and  community  con- 
ditions, i-anaing  from  the  very  worst  to 
the  mediocre.  Tills.  I  know  from  my 
knowledge  of  such  communities,  repre- 
sents a  monumental  contribution  to  those 
social  tensions  which  have  brouaht  us  to 
the  crisis  toward  which  this  measui-e  is 
addressed. 

Tlie  other  two  unmet  aspects  of  this 
issue  of  '-'reat  importance,  Mr.  President, 
are.  first.  Senator  Hart's  bill  dcalina  with 
the  protection  which  the  law  affords  to 
those  who  seek  to  assert  their  civil  i-ishts, 
and  to  these  who  obey  their  convictions 
and  aid  others  who  would  assert  tho.se 
ri'^hts:  and.  .<rccond,  a  measure  which 
would  seek  to  provide  a.ssurances  that  the 
.same  kinds  of  discrimination  and  segre- 
'jaiion  will  not  be  used  to  deny  men  the 
job  opportunities  and  job  trainin-  which 
their  talents  and  initiative  deserve.  That 
is  the  trilogy  of  legislation  which  remains 
to  be  enacted,  and  should  be  cnactf'd  in 
th.is  veiT  session  of  Conarcss.  in  tliis  field. 

Mr.  President,  these  unmet  needs  are 
the  prime  contributors  to  the  basic 
cau.ses  which  put  the  Nation  in  such  in- 
ternal peril  in  the  summer  of  1967.  and 
which,    without    being    Cassandras,    we 
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must  tdke  account  of  m  1J68.  knowing 
that  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
major  procrrams  we  have  already  enacted 
even  to  bite  into  the  problems  to  which 
they  were  addressed,  and  that  theiefore 
we  still  face,  as  we  did  in  1967  and  we 
may  hereafter  for  a  time.  Che  highly 
flammable  situation  which  erupted  in 
mijre  than  TO  cities  In  1967 

I  wish  to  summarize,  at  this  point,  the 
arsiuments  for  a  bill  against  discrimina- 
tion m  housinp.  bearint;  in  mind.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  must  make  it  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible  Indeed,  it  really 
should  have,  in  conscience,  no  excep- 
tior.s  but.  practicably,  there  are  some 
exceptions  in  the  measure  which  is  be- 
fore us.  to  take  account  of  the  necessity 
for  adjustin?  the  ideal  to  the  practical, 
which  mainly  relate  to  the  problem  of 
o.vr.er-occupied  dwellings  with  not  more 
than  three  families  in  addition  to  the 
owner-occupant — the  so-called  Mrs 
Murphy  s  boarding  house  problem  of 
boarding  hou.ses  and  othsr  similar  ac- 
commodations, which  are  considered  so 
hiyhiv  personal  in  character  as  to  make 
It  desH-able  tha:  they  should  not,  at  least 
at  this  time,  come  under  the  law 

The  summary  of  the  arguments  for 
n  -vr.dir.criminatlcn  in  housin;:  and  for 
thf  enactmrnt  of  this  amendment  is  as 
follows 

Piist.  that  It  involves  the  basic  issue 
which  I  have  lusl  mentioned  of  personal 
dignity  and  of  incentive  to  make  some- 
thing more  of  one's  life  than  slum  and 
ghetto  opportunities  normally  allow 

Second,  that  history  h.as  shown  tliat 
the  arguments  made  against  it — ■  1  >  that 
It  tends  to  depreciate  values  in  commu- 
nities, '  "J  '  that  It  represents  a  formidable 
enforcement  problem,  with  a  plethora  of 
cases,  and  3'  chat  it  will  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  incentive  to  bi'ild.  on  the  part  of 
builders — are  based  on  fears  which  are 
unfounded,  and  that  the  facts  completely 
disprove  tht-m.  We  have  by  now  had  verv 
considerable  experience  in  this  held  on 
the  State  and  local  levels,  because  there 
are  today  wme  94  laws  and  ordinances 
which  have  been  enacted  since  tlie  %ery 
early  ones  iuiUt;  back  to  195«.  This  gives 
a  long  experience  in  this  field  and  there- 
fore confirms  the  fact  that  these  fears 
are  not  well  taken. 

Mr  President,  the  statute  which  we 
seek  to  have  enacted  into  law  is  com- 
pletely constitutional  both  in  the  prin- 
ciple V.  hich  It  utilizes  from  the  Consti- 
tution— that  Is.  Its  bein^  ba^cd  on  the 
commerce  c:ause  and  the  Mth  amend- 
ment—and because  it  has  been  jUsiumcd 
by  the  cases  which  have  developed  .since 
the  original  concept  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  housing  began  to  be  implemented 
in  law. 

The  Executive  order  now  on  the  books. 
issued  by  the  late  President  Kennedy, 
laudable  as  it  is.  is  completely  inadequate 
ar^.d  fails  to  reach  t^e  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  housing.  While  it  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  it  cannot  hope  to 
have  the  sweeping  effect  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  national  order  and 
stability 

Mr  President,  as  I  see  it.  that  repre- 
sents the  summary  of  the  arguments  for 
the  pending  amendment  I  should  like 
now  to  develop  that,  if  I  may.  in  some 
detail. 


First,  on  the  i.ssue  of  dignity  and  in- 
centive, it  is  vei-y  instructive  to  read  a 
typical  paragraph  from  an  authoritative 
bi;>ok  writt*'n  very  recently.  1965.  which 
sums  up  this  argument  m  a  very  effec- 
tive way 

The  title  of  the  book  is  The  City  Is 
the  Frontier  '  It  was  written  by  Charles 
Abrams.  an  outstanding  housing  expert, 
and  it  was  published  by  Harper  &  Rnwe 
in  196,T  The  paragraph  reads: 

Tlie  fioiisliiR  .ualliihle  to  Negroes  !*  in- 
ferior in  quality  compared  to  the  honiilng  of 
whites;  bot>\  Hie  liouslng  and  neighborhoods 
m  which  he  lives  show  slgn.s  of  sealer  de- 
verlorallon;  there  ,tre  lewer  amenities,  niort- 
g.ige.t  are  more  dirtlcult  to  obtiin;  there  is 
ilule  (T  no  prlv.ite  investment  ui  new  buUd- 
iiUjs  for  Ne.;ro«'s;  t,ix  arre..rs  arc  higher  in 
their  nelt;hborhoods  and  public  interest  in 
maln"en,ince  is  lower;  re.il  estate  values  are 
lower  m  relation  to  net  income:  overcrowd- 
ing Is  more  Intense:  schools,  hospitals,  and 
recreation  .ire  inferhT,  and  tlie  Nepro  usually 
gets  less  housing  per  dollar  he  pays 

The  facts  bear  this  out.  Forty-four 
percent  of  alt  nonwhite  occupied  units 
were  sub.-.tandard  according  to  the  19C0 
census.  That  compares  with  13  percent — 
or  three  times  more  than  the  white  oc- 
cupied units  which  were  substandard — 
and  155  000  nonwhite  tamilios  m  1960. 
and  the  situation  has  become  worse  since 
then,  had  to  share  single  dwelling  units 
with  other  lamilies  Tiiat  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  white  families  who 
found  themselves  in  similar  circum- 
stances 

The  whole  problem  has  become  a  crisis 
in  the  cities  because  it  lias  been  so  ag- 
gravated in  the  cities.  The  in-migratlon 
of  nonwhite  population  into  the  central 
cities  as  a  resu't  of  the  out -migration — 
largely  from  Southern  States  of  the 
country — of  nonwhite  population  in  the 
10-year  period  from  1950  to  1960  in- 
creased more  than  60  percent,  from 
roughly  6  to  10  million,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  white  population  in  the  central 
cities  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of  only 
13  percent,  from  42  to  47  million 

Mr  President,  this  enoinious  influx  to 
which  I  have  referred  must  be  inxta- 
po.sed  to  the  fact  that  only  3  7  million 
housing  units  were  added  in  that  same 
10-year  period  These  figures,  as  I  nay. 
are  based  upon  the  Census  of  1960.  the 
last  census  which  we  hav-. , 

Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  I  liave  another  set  of 
figures  that  were  developed  by  Kail 
Taetitjer.  tlie  Untvcrsitv  of  Wvconsin  so- 
'•  .  '  It,  Ho  rv'ers  to  tins  as  the  se*f- 
rev;.\t!')n  index  of  racial  residential  di: - 
similarity  in  207  cities  across  the  countr>'. 
lnclud'".g  the  laritest  and  mo.st  'Eco- 
nomically significant  cities  in  our 
country 

This  index  stood  at  86  percent  in  1960 
That  means  that  86  pt  rccnt  of  the  urban 
Negro  pKjpulBtion  would  have  to  move  to 
all-white  or  mtej- rated  slums  in  largely 
all-white  iielfthborhoods  if  the  segrega- 
tion index  wav  to  bo  .'ero.  if  Negroes  were 
to  be  distributed  as  whites  are  on  a 
random  ba.Ms  throughout  the  city. 

The  figures  go  so  high  that  in  cities, 
for  example.  In  the  State  of  Ploridr.. 
there  l.s  m-Hrly  100  percent  racial  resi- 
dential segregation 

A  good  deal  has  betn  made  about  the 
charge    that    property    values   In   areas 


wli'.ch  are  desegregated  and  have  ad- 
initt^r-d  Negroes  on  an  equal  level  wifi 
whites  will  decrease  This  Ins  been  ap- 
plicable to  suburban  oieas  in  wliich  t'le 
white  people  in  the  mam  are  li'init- 
owners. 

I  point  out  first  how  the  ,^hne  pi'iche^. 

One  study,  which  is  :n  riy  uKii;m'  nt 
the  most  revealing  study — and  this  study 
was  made  \ery  recntly.  within  the  lasi 
3  yeai.s — illustrates  m  17  nu'trouolitun 
areas  tliat  as  the  white  papulation 
pushed  out  into  the  suburbs,  the  Negro. 
notwith.',taiiding  the  fact  that  his  in- 
come ro.se  to  the  point  that  he.  too.  could 
go  to  the  .suburbs,  was  nonetheless  u- 
stricted  to  core  cities,  and  h.igely  m  its 
slums  :ind  ghettos. 

This  study  snowed  that  in  these  17 
metropolitan  areas,  if  Nerr<^"s  had  been 
permitted  the  same  freedom  oi  purchase 
as  whit-f  lainilies  :ii  respect  to  suburban 
dwellings,  they  would  hate  bou.uiit  about 
45,000  luore  units  of  homes  than  they 
actually  did.  cvimpared  with  their  white 
neighbors 

On  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  the 
Hoiisiiig  and  Home  Finance  Agency  itself 
concluded  that — 

While  the  .study  cites  a  ninnber  of  related 
factors  mhibltlne;  home  ownership  amonc 
non-whites,  it  points  particiUarlv  to  racial 
restrictions  as  an  important  deterrent  to  the 
availability  of  new  housing  for  this  group. 

So.  nut  only  have  we  had  an  enormous 
influx  into  our  central  c:tlts  of  mt  nibcis 
of  the  miiKuity  iK)piilation.  but  we  have 
also  then  bottled  them  up  in  the  '.nner- 
core  cities  with  all  of  its  resultant  con- 
tribution to  the  crowding  and  incre;"'.,sins; 
difficulties  which  exist  in  tlic  .slums  and 
ghettos,  becau.se  they  have  been  unable. 
as  has  ine  white  poiiulation.  to  e.scaije  to 
tlie  suburbs, 

Mr  Pres  dent,  I  stated  a  moment  ago 
that  it  is  claimed  that  values  will  be  af- 
fected when  .1  neighborhood  becomes  de- 
segregated. I  quote  in  this  respect  from 
a  study  made  by  a  California  .sociologist 
Tills  study  was  i)ublished  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Pres.s 

It  states  that  a  study  of  10.000  real 
estate  salts  over  a  12-year  period  :n  seven 
cities  contradicts  directly  the  idea  that 
propeny  values  have  inevitably  declined 
when  Negroes  m^ve  into  a  formerly  all- 
whitc  area. 

Bear  m  mind  that  the  block-Ousting 
technique,  .so-called,  which  consists  of 
many  of  these  rumors  being  spread 
throughout  a  neighborhood  to  cause  a 
decline  in  values,  is  a  techn;que  by 
which  real  estate  agents  Without  con- 
.science  spread  the  rumor  of  Negro  occu- 
pancy or  purchase  of  h.omes  'n  th--^  com- 
munity in  order  to  bring  the  prices  down 
Then,  they  buy  up  homes  che.qply.  and 
when  the  phcts  do  not  break,  and  in- 
variably they  do  not.  they  resell  the 
homes  at  a  very  considerable  i^rolit. 

Indeed,  this  study  that  T  have  referred 
to  found  that  41  ixrcent  of  the  homes  in 
interracial  neighborhoods  did  not  ko 
do\<n  in  price  at  all:  44  percent,  pn  even 
higher  percentage,  increased  in  price 
anywhere  up  to  25  peicent;  nnd  oniy  15 
percent  dropped  off  in  price,  thus  indi- 
cating no  appreciable  change  in  the  pat- 
tern between   normal   value   ratios   and 
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iiivalidatuig  the  ar':ument  that  values 
decline. 

Then  it  uas  \ei\  revealiiiK  to  have  a 
national  survey  publi.shed  by  Look  maga- 
/lue  m  1966,  They  found  that  more  than 
SO  [percent  of  the  American  iieople  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  would  not  aban- 
don their  blocks,  even  if  a  Negro  family 
moved  next  door.  In  commenting  on  this 
ix)ll.  Look  said: 

This  micxpected  response  to  the  Negro  as 
.1  neighbor  does  not  ine.iii  that  Negroes  will 
letei^e  ;i  warm  weLon.e  from  white  real 
estate  dealers.  It  dues  suggest.  hov.Tver,  that 
many  Americans  are  willing  to  .-.coept.  in 
theory,  an  idea  that  .seemed  unthliikable  to 
most  of  them  a  lew  years  ago. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  as  a  po- 
litical aphorism,  that  though  in  some 
instances  we  have  seen  resentment  and 
unhappiness  vvhen  a  community  became 
desegrc<:ated  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scnbtd.  as  a  p;  actical  matter,  when  peo- 
ple's conscienc;\s  as.sert  tliemselves  in  the 
broad  areas  of  the  country  which  do  not 
experience  .-eurceation  as  a  civil  order  or 
social  .system,  they  invariably  vote  their 
consciences  rather  than  their  intermedi- 
ate or  temporary  resentments. 

Another  argument  which  has  been 
made— mainly  by  builders — in  States 
.md  in  local  communities  where  laws 
against  discrimination  in  housing  were 
l)assed.  was  that  it  would  affect  very 
seriously  the  incentive  to  build.  But  in 
19G3.  the  first  year  after  the  Executive 
iidcr  i.s.siied  by  President  Kennedy  took 
effect  relating  to  nondiscrimiation  in 
:iou,-i;i  -  nontniin  Iiou^:na  starts  totaled 
1.613.000—140.000  over  the  preceding 
year.  In  1964  rnd  1965  we  had  somewhat 
declining  starts,  but  that  was  not  prc- 
cipaied  and  v,as  uttnbiited  by  all  ob- 
servers to  economic  factors,  iiiaher  in- 
terest rates.  labor  costs,  and  so  forth. 
Also,  none  of  tlie  Federal  programs  to 
which  the  Executive  order  was  directly 
related — to  wit.  the  direct  FHA  guaran- 
tee and  the  direct  VA  [guarantee — shrunk 
in  size,  either  in  terms  of  expenditure 
of  funds  and  effort  or  in  terms  of  de- 
mand from  them  by  States  and  localities, 
notwithstanding  the  very  sharp  limita- 
tion involved  in  th?  Federal  order  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Tlie  other  argument  made  is  that  laws 
of  this  character  represent  a  ^reat  en- 
forcement problem.  "•Jew  York  Slate,  my 
own  State,  has  probably  the  mo.st  ad- 
vanced among  these  laws.  Indeed,  i.i  New- 
York,  the  law  excepts  only  an  owner- 
occupied  two-fnmily  dwelling  and  the 
rental  of  rooms  in  a  chvelhna  occtipied  by 
the  owner.  The  New  York  City  ordinance 
has  no  exception  wiiatever. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  recent  report 
on  the  enlorcement  situation  in  New 
York.  Last  year.  632  complaints  charging 
discrimination  were  filed  with  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights.  All  but  40  of  these  were  from 
Ne'^roes.  indicatiniz  what  I  said  before, 
that  that  is  where  the  issue  exists.  In 
281 — veil  over  one-third  of  these  cases — 
probable  dircrimmation  was  found,  and 
in  174  of  these  eases,  the  complainants 
either  obtained  housing  or  refused  the 
housinu  that  was  offered  to  them. 

It  15  estimated  that  dwellings  in  New 
York,  roughly  10  percent  of  the  national 
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total,  aggregate  some  6  million.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  this  is  an  extremely 
small  proportion  of  ca.ses.  This  indicates 
that  all  the  fears  about  the  size  ol  en- 
forcement problem  are  entirely  unwar- 
ranted, as  experience  has  demonstrated, 
not  only  in  the  field  ol  housing  but  also 
in  the  sensitive  field  of  employment.  I 
was  attorney  ;;eneral  ol  mv  .State  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  FEPC,  the  fair  employ- 
ment statute  which  has  been  on  the 
books  for  more  than  25  years.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  which  produced  complaints 
which  were  finally  lound  to  be  sustain- 
able, which  went  to  court,  were  roughly 
in  the  same  order  of  mugnitude  as  the 
experience  in  the  housing  field  to  wHich 
I  have  just  referred. 

This  illustrates  that  the  effort  to  raise 
a  scare  about  the  inundation  of  enforce- 
ment problems  which  will  result  from  a 
m.easure  against  housing  discrimination 
does  not  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
as  the.se  things  develop. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  :  ho.ild  like  to 
speak  about  the  constitutionality  of  this 
type  of  mea'^ure.  My  coHeat^ue.  ^;enat')r 
Hart,  with  whom  I  have  the  lionor  to  be 
associated  in  the  handling  of  this  bill, 
will,  as  a  m:mber  o:  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicial y  and  as  the  author  of  the 
measure  before  us.  analyze  for  u,-.  I 
would  hope,  in  due  I'm".  and  in  lather 
complete  detail,  th'"'  con-atutional  issue. 
However,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
C^'Hr-^mittC'c  on  he  Judiciary  and  as  a 
lawyer,  myself,  of  rather  con.siderable 
expen^ace.  and  as  a  former  attorney 
tianeratc  of  my  .State.  I  leel  that  I.  too. 
would  like  t'T  address  mv.si  'f  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  appreciate  very  much  having 
the  Senator  from  New  York  discuss  ihe 
constitutionality. 

The  credentials  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  riiscu.^s  a  subject  such  as 
this  did  not  develop  ui.st  the  day  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. His  credentials  did  not  diminish 
the  day  he  lelt  that  committee.  '.lis  back- 
sroimd  is  such  that  all  ol  us  should  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  liave  ihe  benefit 
of  his  sound  judgment. 

He  and  I  happen  to  .-hare  the  .same 
p.iint  of  view- — namely.  ;hat  it  is  clearly 
constitutional:  but.  spoken  again.st  his 
background.  I  believe  iliere  are  some  who 
might,  if  they  do  entertain  doubts,  have 
them  resolved.  So  I  will  be  delighted  if 
the  Senator  Irom  New  York  will  discuss 
this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  of  .^.1.  the  areas  in  which 
there  could  have  been  aigunrent  with 
respect  to  constitutionality,  liou-iurg 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  .soundly 
based.  It  has  many  of  the  attributes  with 
respect  to  Federal  jurisdiction  whicii  deal 
with  interstate  couimerce,  and  it  cer- 
tainly meets  squarely  the  doctrines  of  the 
14th  amendment  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  tmder  the  law. 

Since  time  immemorial,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  England's  jurisprudence, 
real  property  has  been  the  darling  of  the 


law.  It  has  been  the  one  cla.ssic  area  in 
wliich  protection  has  been  granted.  In- 
deed, the  iJiotect.ons  to  leal  piopirty — 
Its  ownership  and  enjoyment — preceded 
the  concept  of  the  kgal  iirotection  oi  iiu- 
man  riglits  to  which  a  great  body  ol 
development  in  English  law  and  in 
American  law  was  neccsary  before  it 
flowered  iiito  the  10  amendments  of  the 
U,S.  Con.stitution  and  the  historic  im- 
plementation ol  those  amendments  by 
the  US,  Supreme  Court, 

Originally  and  ba.sically.  the  concept 
of  the  protection  at  law  ol  the  owmership 
and  enjoyment  of  real  property  w  as  basic 
to  orderly  .societies  and  fuew  up  in  the 
law  as  its  prime  incentive  and  reason  for 
being.  It  seems  t-o  me  that  that  alone 
\ouches  for  the  con.stitutionality,  and 
that  for  this  reason  the  U.'v  Constitu- 
tion, under  the  14th  amendment,  .seeks 
tM  i);-e.serve  the  equal  application  of  the 
lav.-  to  the  individual  in  every  State,  and 
!ias  construed  that  to  mean  that  where 
tlie  State  has  leqal  i^ower  over  the  indi- 
vidual or  over  what  the  indiv;dual  is 
to  enjoy,  that  legal  power  mast  be  ex- 
erci.sed  in  an  equitable  way:  and  that 
parties  who  interfere  v,-ith  that  ijrocess 
may  be  reached  by  the  law-  under  the 
14th  amendment,  and  paiticularly  .sec- 
tion 5  thereof,  which  permits  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  guarantees  of  the 
14th  amendment  itself 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  would  iiave  a  right,  having 
found  there  is  an  unequal  enjoyment  of 
tho;sO  rights,  which  are  the  very  dearest 
protection  of  the  law  m  respect  of  the 
enjoyment  of  real  property,  to  make  rea- 
sonable regulations  with  respect  to  that 
enjoyment  in  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen. 

I  really  think  that  eoneept  is  basic  m 
the  law.Lon.'j  belore  uie  lang  :-erie::  of 
what  are  called  moie  liberal  intcrDrcta- 
tions  to  allow  of  civil  rights,  which  d-.ne 
:inm  the  .  n-callxi  Brown  case  -inch 
dealt  witli  di.sciimir.ation  in  education 
in  1954.  back  in  1917  we  liad  ca.ses  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  which  af- 
firmed the  right  to  nondi:-crimination  in 
le.snect  of  housing. 

Of  eour.'^e.  this  takes  us  ri-ht  up  to  to- 
day when,  in  the  :.-.ost  cioqu:nt  way  in 
\h.  ca.se  of  Atlanta  Motel  apamst  United 
States,  which  dealt  with  \hi?  public  ac- 
<  :>mmodations  title  of  the  Civil  Ritbts 
.Act  ut  1964.  it  bcca.me  very  clear  lh.at  the 
kind  of  stature  which  wc  are  considering 
wa.s  sou.idly  based  m  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  it  is  very 
clear,  too.  from  the  history  of  events 
sir.W  1917  that  the  people  at  larcc  rec- 
ognize that  discrimination  in  hou.sing 
\' as  contrary  to  '^he  :ni3'-''nrees  of  the 
14th  amf^ndment  because  there  was  an 
entire  series  of  actions  which  -^ere  de- 
simed  to  get  around  that  proliibition: 
namely,  tlie  restrictive  covenants. 

Th(»'  restrictive  covenants,  of  course. 
.-er.:  covenants  between  v^oy'.o  who  lived 
in  the  same  area  agreeing  that  they 
would  not  .^e'i  their  Iromes  to  a  ?ivcn 
mi.iority.  In  most  cases  they  involved  the 
Nero  minority,  although  :el:?la!'.s  mi- 
norities were  often  covered. 

The  idea  persisted  that  such  a  con- 
tract between  pri\atc  persons,  was  be- 
yond purview  of  law.  It  was  not  until 
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Shelly  against  Cramer,  the  case  In  the 
1950s  ir.  which  the  court  struck  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  so-called  restric- 
tive covenants  ended 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  wltli 
this  history  before  us  the  question  is  a 
very  well  settled  one  Indeed,  as  I  .^id.  it 
Is  much  more  settled  than  are  the  other 
aspects  of  constitutionality  of  civil  rights 
matters. 

Certainly  as  strong  as  the  14th  amend- 
ment basis  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  legislation  ls  the  commerce  clause. 
It  IS  well  known  that  that  provision  op- 
erates in  two  ways  First,  there  is  in- 
volved transportation  invariably  of  ma- 
terials and  substances  such  as  lumber 
and  other  products,  which  go  into  a  home 
and  wliicli  move  across  inter.statp  lines. 
and  .second,  and  equallv  important,  is 
that  the  movement  of  persons  from  place 
to  place  and  State  to  State,  and  the  mo- 
bility of  our  population  is  ver>'  heavily 
guided  or  interfered  vith  by  the  avail- 
ability of  housint;  Therefore,  there  is  a 
direct  relationsii:p  between  commerce 
and  tiousinn  discnmination. 

I  am  -urr'  that  maiiv  t)eoplf  have  read 
the  advertisements  in  the  New  York 
r.ewspapers  or  ttie  W  ishint;ton  news- 
papers on  any  Sunday  which  try  to  at- 
tract draftsmen  or  scientists  from  sev- 
eral area.->  such  as  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton, to  Huntsville.  Ala  ,  or  some  city  in 
the  South,  offerini;  as  an  inducement  fine 
homes  and  livini^  conditions  which  are 
verv  much  more  atjreeable  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country-  In  instances  where 
that  is  true  it  Is  a  powerful  macnet  to 
draw  the  population  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  part  of  the  counti-y 

It  may  also  be  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest to  recall  a  strugalc  vf  had  in  the 
Senate  ast  vear  when  the  US.  Givern- 
me".:.  throui:;h  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, proposed  to  locp.tc  an  acctlcra- 
tor  a  L'l-eat  scientific  experimental  in- 
.strument.  in  VVe.ston.  Ill .  a  State  without 
a  nondiscri.minati'.'n  hou.«in  r  statute  We 
fought  it.  it  'vil!  be  remembered,  very 
strongly,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
improper  as  it  'vould  tend  to  inhibit  the 
employment  of  those  people  who  could 
find  a  place  to  H^'?  m  t'l's  sc'entific  nm- 
plcx  which  was  being  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Our  theory  was  directly  premised  upon 
the  commerce  clause  and  it  nomts  out 
as  a  practical  matter  that  this  does  op- 
erate in  terms  of  dra-xing  or  impell'nT 
possible  ''molcyte.- 

Mr  President.  I  shall  conclude  this 
arcjumer.t  -.vith  respect  to  the  propriety 
and  constitutinality  of  'his  .-ti^.nite  vith 
a  reference  to  the  very  admirable  initia- 
tive of  P'-esident  Kennedy  in  issuing  the 
first  E.xccufve  order  seeking  to  deal  with 
this  Mdblem  and  '.'  it'n  po'ntins  out  the 
limitations  of  that  order  as  bearing  upon 
'vhy  we  need  le;^is!at'0!i  now 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Ken- 
ne<iys  Executive  Order  11063  dealt,  as  I 
said  a  moment  a^ro.  with  FHA  and  VA 
guaranteed  loans.  The.i.  in  the  Civnl 
Ri'^hts  Act  or  1964  we  dealt  with  hous- 
mi,'  through  title  VI  of  that  act.  There 
were  other  areas  of  rei;ulatloii  where 
there  was  a  direct  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  connection  with 
"u-  establishment  and  creation  of  hous- 
ing. 


Mr.  President,  it  mii^^t  be  recognized 
how  sharp  are  tlu  limltulions  which  are 
involved  in  the  Executive  order  to  which 
I  have  referred  A  rtlatively  small  pro- 
portion of  all  housing  is  now  constructed 
witli  FH.A  or  VA  guarantees  The  same 
is  true  in  other  fields,  iiicludint,'  urban 
renewal,  which  I  described  The  aqgre- 
LTate  estimate  of  the  iiousmg  atTecti-d  by 
the  Executive  order  is  about  20  percent, 
lea\inu  tMe  fnjrmoiis  aiea  of  four-fifths 
of  all  housing  which  could  be  reached 
and  would  be  reached,  by  the  amend- 
ment ",hich  is  b:-(ore  u*.,  completely  un- 
affected 

.Mr  President,  in  addition,  there  i.s 
grave  arKumeni  about  the  lack  of  im- 
plementation of  the  Executive  order 
Sanctions  may  be  employed  if  the  Exec- 
utive order  is  departinental  in  character 
and  about  the  worst  that  can  be  done  is 
to  blacklist  those  wlio  are  persistent 
violator.-,  from  getting  other  help  or  aid 
from  FHA  or  VA. 

However,  with  the  construction  of 
homes  being  heavily  financed  by  means 
other  than  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed 
loans,  and  with  the  normal  reluctiince  of 
the.se  Government  agencies  and  the  slow 
processes,  and  finally  to  '^et  to  any  case 
where  anybody  is  put  on  any  such  black- 
I'st,  it  has  been  useful  but  ver^',  very  far 
from  determinitlve  even  in  the  area  in 
which  It  rendu  s — to  v.  it.  about  20  per- 
cent of  all  housing. 

Thus,  for  all  the  reasons  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  particularly  because  it  re- 
lates so  directly  and,  indeed,  so  poig- 
nantly to  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
'vho  IS  niTected  by  the  denial  of  housing 
opportunity  and  the  right  to  live  where 
he  and  his  familv  choose  to  live,  that 
fair  housing  legislation  is  needed. 

The  additional  factor  in  housing  is  that 
not  only  is  the  individual  purchaser  or 
renter  generally  the  lu  ad  of  a  family,  the 
father  or  the  husband,  not  only  is  his 
individual  dignity  afTected,  but  when  we 
deal  with  housing  we  also  deal  with  it 
in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  mans 
whole  family,  to  whom  he  becomes  noth- 
ing, as  well  as  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  either  lives  or  to  which  he 
chooses  to  move 

Thus.  Mr  President,  it  is  understand- 
able in  terms  of  the  negative,  of  a  deep 
hurt  and  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the 
individual:  and  in  terms  of  the  positive, 
in  robbing  him  of  many  of  the  incen- 
tives to  progress  economically,  because 
the  gr^  r.t  :c\\:Aci  is  a  fine  home,  but  when 
he  makes  the  grade  economically,  his 
initiative  and  incentive  are  deadened  by 
the  fact  that  complete  unreason  takes 
over,  and  no  matter  how  decent  a  hu- 
man being  he  is.  no  matter  how  success- 
ful, he  -Still  cannot  have  his  heart's  de- 
sire: namely,  a  home,  which  has  been 
his  dream  and  which  has  driven  him 
forsvard  in  the  years  in  which  he  has 
worked  .so  hard  to  obtain  a  better  eco- 
nomic state,  greater  skill,  and  greater 
competence  in  the  economic  or  profes- 
sional field. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  pre.ss  the  matter.  Like 
so  many  other  great,  modern  reforms,  it 
has  a  tremendous  base  in  the  cities  and 
the  States  from  which  we  can  now  build 
the  base  of  experience,  the  base  of  ac- 
ceptance  These  laws  exist  in  21  States, 


and  the  fact  that  in  some  States  like  Il- 
linois with  enormous  populations  and 
with  a  minority  of  Negroes  thus  discrim- 
inated against  they  have  not  chosen  to 
act  IS  all  the  more  rca.«.on  why  we  should 
act 

We  have  the  14th  amendment  :uid  civil 
lights  legislation  to  deal  with  .situations 
111  which  State  respon.sibility  lias  not 
been  coupled  with  the  action  required 
In  order  to  bear  that  responsibility  fair- 
ly, not  only  to  the  |)eople  of  that  State 
who  are  al.so  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  al.so  to  the  people  of  the 
•A  hole  Nation  which  miLst,  if  there  is  dis- 
order and  ditficulty  in  that  State,  ,su:fer 
for  It  We  .should  act  now. 

For  all  iho.se  rea.sons.  we  iiave  put  tlu.s 
matter  forwaid  with  deep  conviction  as 
to  Its  timeliness  and  as  to  its  being  the 
right,  the  urgent,  and  the  necessary 
thing  to  do,  to  make  a  contribution  to 
resolve  the  crisis  m  the  cities,  which  is 
lawful  and  c.on.stitutional,  and  which  has 
the  broad  base  which  I  have  described  m 
21  States  and  many  of  their  municipali- 
ties, constantly  growing  in  number,  to 
justify  our  acting  at  this  time 

I  hope  very  much  that  v.e  will  have 
the  understanding  and  the  statesman- 
ship to  adopt  this  amendment  and  in- 
corporate It  in  the  bill,  and  that  we  who 
support  It  will  have  the  skill,  the  pa- 
tience, and  the  persistence  to  deal  with 
the  procedural  hurdles  v  hich  we  knov 
.so  well  in  this  Chamber  and  which  will, 
at  long  last,  bring  this  promi.se  into  law. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  l-ies.dent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absL'iue  of  a  qu  irum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  tall  liie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ro'l 

Mr  HOLL.-\ND.  Mr.  Prc.<iJent,  I  a.-.-; 
unanimous  cjiiocnt  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distincuished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  at  this  time  and  I  shaL 
be  very  happy  if  he  will  ao  .so  v.uw. 

Mr  HART.  1  thank  ihe  Smalor  from 
Florida 

Mr.  President,  on  an  occasion  when 
the  principal  author  of  the  aniendm.'nt. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  !  Mr.  Mon- 
daleJ  is  on  the  floor,  I  shall  engage  in 
colloquy  with  him  to  cstal^lish  the  basis 
for  the  statement  I  now  make  in  sum- 
mary. 

As  the  Senator  :n  charge  cf  the  bill 
reported  from  the  comtnittee,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  to  mt  :  What  is  my  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  adopting  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota? 

For  reasons  which  I  .shall  develop  in 
colloquy  with  him.  I  iuily  .support  offer- 
ing the  amendment  at  this  t;me.  and  I 
hope  veiT  much  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  it. 

Last  year,  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, this  same  amendment,  or  thi.s 
lunendment  substantially  in  the  form 
now  beint.'  offered,  was  offer'^d  as  m 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee had  reported    At   that   time,  we 
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tabled  by.  I  thuik,  the  unanimous  action 
III  the  committee,  the  proposal  to  add 
the  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Why  did  we  do  that  on  that  occasion, 
and  now  urge  th.-^t  -t  be  added  here? 

Simply  btc.iuse  last  \e:ir  ,.e  felt  that 
i;  the  bill  could  lie  r^iporttd  clean  from 
the  committee,  there  lemained  time  in 
the  session  last  year  to  aei  favorably  on 
the  wo'-k^r  protection  bill,  and  that  in 
the  intervening  months  the  Committee 
o:i  Bankiim  and  Currency  could  art  fav- 
orably on  the  housing  bill. 

The  Sen.Uor  from  Mi;ine:io;a  i  Mr. 
MoNDALEl.  in  chaice  of  the  hearings  on 
the  hou.>:ng  bill  m  the  Coniuiittt-t  on 
Bankin.;  and  Currency,  advised  the  Sen- 
.ite  that  tins  is  the  time  and  perhaps 
the  fir.'^t  and  last  t'lr.e  that  v.e  will  have 
the  opportu'iity  to  act  on  housing. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port enthusiastically  the  addition  of  the 
lair  housing  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Now  a  little  as  to  the  background,  and 
this  is  one  man's  impression: 

The  historians  charged  with  writing 
the  story  of  this  Congress  and  the  pre- 
vious one  will — I  think — have  a  special 
interest  in  our  discussions  and  debates 
on  the  i.ssue  of  fair  housing. 

And  I  susnect  they  will  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  figuring  out  exactly  why 
It  took  us  so  long.  A  fa'r  housing  law. 
;n  my  opinion,  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  sort 
of  basically  moral  issue  that  the  Nation 
almost  always  responds  to  favorably. 

Unhappily,  it  has  not  yet  matched 
moral  benefit  with  jjolitical  benefit  to 
the  point  where  it  has  been  embraced  by 
a  two-th'rds  majority  of  this  body, 

Tliat  lime  will  come  but  the  long-term 
interest  of  the  Nation  suffers  in  the 
meantime — suffers  so  greatly  that  I  am 
iiopeful  the  bill  will  be  passed  soon,  to- 
raorrow,  althcueh  I  would  not  advise  any 
friend  to  bet  hard  cash  on  that  possi- 
bility. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  made 
the  case  for  fair  housing  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  In  1966, 1  was  floor  manager 
of  the  omnibus  bill  that  carried  fair  hous- 
ing as  its  main  feature,  and  its  lightning 
rod. 

I  siicak  to  ihi,;  point — 

The  defeat  of  that  bill,  even  though  its 
advocates  numbered  a  majority  of  this 
body,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  tribute 
10  inv  eloquence. 

But  let  us  remember  that  in  1966  a 
majority  of  this  body  did  seek  to  apply 
flotu:'e  to  pemiit  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
that  housing  bill. 

As  to  the  matter  of  eloquence  on  my 
part,  I  think  that  I  am  a  pcor  spokesm-an 
for  the  bill.  I  am  not  a  Negro.  I  do  not 
have  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  a  home  for 
my  family  anywhere  I  wish.  I  have  never 
been  turned  avay  with  lame  excuses  or 
evasive  explanations  which  hide  nothing. 

The  best  spokesman  for  this  bill  v\'ould 
be  a  Nee  10  fat  he  who  had  worked  hard 
all  his  life,  saved  diligently,  had  gone  out 
and  then  had  come  back  that  night,  and 
had  to  explain  to  his  children  whv  he 
had  not  been  able  to  set  the  house.  Put 
yourself  in  the  «:hoes  of  that  father,  or 
put  your  children  in  his  children's  shoes. 
That  is  the  kind  of  witness  we  should 
have  here  urging  favorable  action  on 
open  housing. 


If  one  wants  to  think  a  little  beyoi-d 
that,  think  of  the  reaction  on  those  chil- 
dren and  their  reaction  to  our  society. 
And  if  one  does  not  like  the  way  they 
react,  do  not  blame  Rap  Brown. 

It  does  not  mean  those  of  us  here  are 
not  conscious  of  the  ghetto  and  the  i^rob- 
lems  which  are  posed  not  only  for  those 
inhabitants  but  for  our  Nation.  Tlie  life 
of  any  family  is  going  to  be  shaped  or 
warped  by  the  neighborhood  in  which  it 
lives.  When  a  man  picks  a  home,  lie  picks 
the  schools  his  children  are  going  to  at- 
tend. 

When  a  man  picks  a  home,  he  has  .se- 
lected— whether  or  not  he  knows  it^lhe 
range  of  job  opportunities  that  are  going 
to  be  open  to  him. 

When  a  man  picks  a  home,  he  has  very 
often  chosen  the  prices  his  wife  will  pay 
for  meat  and  vegetables,  and  he  has 
picked  the  companions  that  will  influ- 
eiice  the  attitude  of  his  children  and  his 
family  and  himself. 

We  know  that  jobs  for  the  unskilled 
are  declining  .steadily  in  the  central 
cities.  The  new  construction,  the  new 
industrial  plants,  the  new  shopping  cen- 
ters are  all  out  in  the  suburbs,  and  pub- 
lic transportation  from  the  cores  of  the 
cities  to  the  suburbs  is  a  little  tough.  We 
are  talking  about  families  wiio  are  not 
wondering  where  to  leave  the  second  car: 
they  do  not  have  the  first. 

We  know  that  the  neighborhood  mar- 
kets within  walking  range  of  the  .uhctto 
apartments  are  not  known  as  cut  rate 
grocers,  although  that  is  what  the  signs 
outside  may  proclaim. 

This  problem  of  where  a  family  lives, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  live,  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  better  education,  better 
jobs,  economic  motivation,  and  good  liv- 
ing conditions, 

I  think  what  surprises  me  most  about 
the  problem  of  fair  housing  lecislation 
is  not  that  some  people  should  oppose 
it,  but  that  so  many  people  are  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  it  and  could  not 
care  less. 

Let  us  turn  our  minds  back  a  little 
to  fairly  recent  events.  In  1984  we  had 
a  civil  lights  bill  that  contained  a  con- 
troversial public  accommodations  sec- 
ti.on.  It  was  filibustered.  The  filibuster 
was  beaten. 

Let  us  look  at  the  ingredients  that 
went  into  those  two  victories  and  coni- 
pare  them  with  the  iniiredicnts  present 
in  the  fall  of  1966.  when  the  bill  went 
down  to  defeat  in  this  Chamber. 

In  1964.  that  inspiring,  gently  over- 
whelming rights  march  on  the  city  of 
Wrshinptcn  was  fresh  in  the  mir.ds  of 
all.  The  lobbies  a  -A  corridors  were 
crowded  with  civil  rights  delecations  and 
clergymen.  The  clergymen  were  an  es- 
pecially potent  force.  The  patient  deter- 
mination of  nonviolent  demonstrators 
in  the  South  was  vvirmins  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  the  North,  where  the  rights 
demonstrators  were  seeking  had  long 
been  taken  for  granted. 

Civil  ri2hts  leaders  like  ^'rrtm  Luther 
King  were  winning  new  respect  and  ad- 
miration every  day  fcr  developing  and 
standing  on  an  issue  whose  morality  was 
becom.ing  increasincly  evidr^nt  to  the 
Nation, 

And  Bull  Connor's  police  dogs — and 
let  us  not  forget  them — were  snarling 


into  every  home  that  owned  a  television 
.set.  .\nd  now  1965.  We  passed  a  bill  then. 
Auam.  the  Nation's  con,science  was  being 
stirred  by  delegations  of  clergymen. 
Again  Northern  whites  felt  great  sym- 
pathy for  Negroes  trying  to  win  a  basic 
right  lonu  accorded  everyone  m  the  other 
remons  of  the  Nation. 

And  Selma.  Ala  ,  with,  network  tele- 
vision cameras  on  its  street  cornrrs. 
.showed  the  Nation  what  wps  happening 
to  a  gallant  band  of  people  petitioning 
for  Negro  suffrage. 

Tliese  were  the  mpredients  that  pro- 
duced a  two-thirds  vote  :n  th.r  Senate  for 
cloture.  T'nat  was  the  atmosphere.  That 
was  the  settinu. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  fac  tors  that  were 
operating  in  1966.  when  we  mustered  a 
ir.aiority  of  the  Senate's  '.nter.  but  le!l 
far  short  of  the  needed  two-thirds  to 
permit  us  to  take  action. 

Well,  by  the  fall  of  1966  the  march  on 
Washington  was  a  dim  mem.ory.  no 
longer  a  really  important  a.s.set. 

The  delegations  around  the  Capitol  in 
support  were  thin  and  occasional,  espe- 
cially unspectacular  in  comparison  with 
the  throngs  of  the  i)revious  year. 

The  clergymen  who  P'rovided  a  massive 
reminder  of  moral  responsibility  in  1965 
no  longer  packed  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol. 

All  of  these  were  still  plus  factors,  but 
had  diminished  in  influence. 

Now.  let  us  analyze  the  minus  factors 
as  of  the  fall  of  1966. 

First.  oppo.sition  from  whites  out.side 
the  South:  In  1964  and  1965  this  white 
opposition  from  outside  the  South  was 
limited  largely  to  hard  core  bigots, 
principally  because  the  bills  meant  no 
really  .substantial  change  in  policy  in 
the  States  of  the  North  and  the  West. 
They  were,  if  not  enthusiastic,  mildly  in- 
different to  earlier  civil  rights  arguments 
and  debate  and  petitions  becau.se  they 
thought  we  were  talking  about  somebody 
down  South.  All  of  a  sudden  they  heard 
we  were  talking  about  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods, and  who  would  move  next  door. 
So  they  .sounded  olT  in  1966.  as  they 
sound  off  now. 

This  time  many  Northern  whites  feel 
personally  threatened.  Many  were  cer- 
tain, iiowever  mistakenly,  that  a  housing 
bill  would  deteriorate  their  own  prop- 
erty values. 

That  was  one  of  the  minuses  in  1966, 
in  the  fall. 

Second,  the  dramatic  event,  the  thing 
that  so  often  is  important  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  as  evidenced  by  Sclma, 
Birmingham,  Greenwood,  and  Oxford, 
this  time  was  not  working  in  favor  cf  the 
b;!l,  because  the  dramatic  events  that 
captured  the  liradlincs  and  television 
.screens  in  1966  were  riots  that  continued 
and  intensified  m  the  summer  of  1967, 
riots  by  Negroes  imprisoned  in  big  city 
ghettos — not  in  the  South:  in  the  North 
and  in  the  West. 

So  this  time  the  dremmic  events  seam- 
ed to  loortray  the  Negro  as  the  aggres.sor. 
not  the  victim.  There  were  not  too  many 
citizens  thoughtful  enouah  to  examine 
juist  what  justificntion  .=lum  Negroes 
micrht  have  for  despair  ^v.d  anger. 

For  example,  they  had  never  had  to 
come  home  and  tell  tlieir  children  that 
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they  had  saved  money  all  their  lives  and 
had  tried  ^o  buy  a  decent  home,  out  they 
could  not.  because  they  could  not  pass 
the  color  test 

There  was  even  a  punitive  spirit  or 
mood  m  rhe  air  I  saw  it  in  my  mail,  and 
I  know  that  my  fellow  Senators  have 
seen  it. 

One  typical  correspondent  wrote  me: 
.-lure.  I  am  for  equal  opportunity  but  why 
rew.irct  rioters  with  a  new  bill' 

Here  we  come  up  against  the  same  old 
illomc  Because  some  Negroes  were 
wronu'  or  irresponsible,  all  Nesroes  be- 
came unworthy 

lUomcal'  Of  course  it  is  illogical  We 
do  not  want  it  applied  to  us.  as  whites.  I 
submit  we  ousht  not  to  apply  it  to  any- 
body else  We  want  others'  judgment  of 
us  to  lie  made  on  the  basis  of  each  of  us 
as  an  individual.  a;ood  or  bad — not  while 
we  -'et  out  uf  a  car  parked  50  feet  away, 
uhere.  if  it  is  dayli,i?ht,  and  if  we  are 
Negroes,  a  ijood  many  automatic  judg- 
ments are  made  against  us.  based  not  on 
our  talents:  our  temperament,  our  de- 
cency our  ambitions  or  our  sacrifices, 
but  on  our  color.  Sometmies  others  judee 
us,  when  they  see  our  name  m  print,  by 
the  way  we  spell  it.  and.  even  yet,  some- 
times we  are  judaed  by  where  we  no  to 
church 

That  is  the  kind  of  iiloe;ical  lUdgment 
that  hindered,  to  some  extent,  favorab'e 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  bill  of  1966. 
and  the  kind  of  jud-ment  that  confronts 
US  now 

The  cold  fact  is  that  the  decisions  of 
a  nation  often  are  ba.-:ed  more  on  its 
emotional  temperature  than  on  its  col- 
lective reasoning  power  Sad.  but  true. 

The  forces  working  against  civil  rights 
in  1966  were  inflated,  and  the  forces 
working  for  it  were  diminished  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

Po'itically.  in  so  ''.anv  wr.ys,  it  be- 
comes even  m-nre  attractiv-  to  talk  about 
building  up  th'.-  ghetto  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  phasinj;  it  out  Euild  it  up- 
Improve  the  housing,  improve  the 
schools,  get  the  °:arbaKe  out  of  the  alleys, 
bring  in  jobs.  Who  wishes  to  quarrel 
with  thaf  I  do  net.  W*'.o  could''  "t  is 
bound  to  have  a  tremendous  and  imme- 
diate appeal  to  the  man  who  is  trying  to 
build  a  better  Ufe  for  his  family.  ?nd  -vlvi 
is  worried  right  '^■cv — th's  very  hour — 
about  the  foul-smellirT  airshaft  and  the 
gangs  down  on  the  corner. 

But  lot  us  nev?r  cret  o'Trelvcs  'nto  the 
fx?sition  of  thinkin"  fhat  that  is  a  full 
solution.  I  do  not  'vish  to  d«»nv  »i'vone 
a  chance  to  live  in  an  improved  fhetto. 
BMt  at  th"  same  time.  I  do  P'^t  w?«*'  'o 
deny  anvone  a  chance  to  get  -^ut  o^  'he 
ghetto,  to  buy  a  home  of  his  own  ch:).:!s- 
ing.  for  whatever  price  he  c\:\  aff:  rd  r.'? 
pay. 

Of  cour.se  we  should  improve  immedi- 
a?f>  living  conditions  whfT"  we  can;  but 
the  Nation  n?pr!s  not  iust  better  housing 
it  ner-ds  fairer  housing,  too 

I  implore  ths  Congress  not  to  re-ncnd 
to  the  a..sunipticn  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  the  white  ccmmunitv  that  be- 
cause some  NegT'X^s  not.  all  Necrots 
should  be  denied:  that  be'-au^e  soni»*  Ne- 
groes are  wrong  or  irre-^ponsihlo  r\\\  Wp- 
groes  are  unworthy.  Let  us  di-scipline  our- 
selves against  such  persuasions. 


Ti.c  true  irony  cjincs  m  wlcn  we  con- 
sider just  'Ahom  we  would  bo  punishing 
by  the  defeat  of  the  fair  housing  amend- 
ment Who  would  it  be.>  is  it  the  .small 
minority  of  Negroes  who  rioted'^ 

No  They  are  not  very  likely  to  be  shop- 
ping for  homos  in  the  .suburbs,  even  if 
they  had  the  chance  The  persons  most 
directly  damaged  would  be  the  responsi- 
ble middle-class  Nemoes.  with  savings 
and  steady  .lob.s — those  who  do  not  see 
violence  as  rhe  road  to  self-impro^'e- 
ment,  and  who  would  be  appalled  by  the 
suggestion.  Those  who  would  Ije  punished 
most  by  the  defeat  of  this  air.eidnient 
are  the  very  ones  who  have  heeded  the 
stock  lecture  that  every  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  given:  Wurk  hard, 
save  your  money,  and  you  can  inipr.^ve 
the  circumstances  of  your  children  by 
getting  into  a  better  neighborhood  ' 

That  is  what  this  bill  .seeks  to  enable 
them  to  do. 

If  fair  h-jusing  is  once  a;^'r.tn  drownc  ^ 
by  extended  debat\  I  am  convinced  that 
10  years  from  now.  or  even  o.  historian:-, 
will  conclude  that  our  action  was  not  a 
wi.se  one. 

I  hope  in  the  next  few  days  we  will 
demonstrate  that  we  are  prepared  to 
speak  for  the  people  of  this  country  in 
behalf  of  the  propo.sition  that  nobody 
has  to  run  a  litmus  test  of  religion  or 
race  when  he  goes  out  to  buy  a  lioine. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  The  time  should  long  since  have 
pa^.'-ed  when  there  should  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  adout'.ng  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  permi.ssion  of  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  dialog  with 
him  on  his  statement. 

First.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Sen.itor  from  Michigan  on  what  I  think 
hajs  been  one  of  the  most  effecti\e  state- 
ments on  the  fair  housing  amendment, 
not  only  during  the  course  of  this  debate, 
but  also  during  tlie  course  of  the  debates 
we  h.ad  on  the  question  of  housing  in  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
as  do  I  We  were  both  cospon.sois  of  the 
1066  civil  rights  bill  and  the  1967  bill, 
both  of  wh*ch  included  t't'es  on  hou.^ing. 
So  "  e  are  both  well  aware  of  the  course 
this  subject  has  run  in  the  Congre.'^s 

One  of  the  things  we  are  confronted 
with — and  I  would  be  interested  m  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan- 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  had  a  great  many  hours  of  hear- 
ini's  in  br:h  H<''i'^es  "f  Congress  in  both 
the  89th  and  90th  Confrrsses.  We  also 
had  1  great  deal  of  debate  on  this  matter 
in  both  Houses  during  the  course  of  the 
89th  Ccngrtss,  wiien  the  matter  came  to 
the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  ?<Iichigan  not 
aeree  with  m^  that  't  is  a'oout  time  that 
we  have  acton  on  this  legislation,  and 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  be  given 
a"  oppoi  tunit  ■  to  express  themselves  on 
a  matter  v.  hich  's  of  -uch  tremendous 
ur?encv  nnd  importance  for  the  .Amer- 
ican people' 

M-.  HART.  Mr  President,  first  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  M.T.'^sichu- 
setts  for  his  kind  preliminary  remarks. 

Certain'y.  I  could  not  agree  more  fully 


with  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts 
that  this  is  a  >ubject.  the  nature  of 
which,  and  e\en  tlie  details  of  whicli. 
are  broadly  understood  Records  ha\e 
been  made  on  both  sides.  House  and 
Senate. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  favorable  ac- 
tions that  have  been  had  in  many  States 
and  with  the  large  number  of  munici- 
palities that  have  been  adopting  fan- 
housing  ordinances. 

The  clock  of  history  reads  1968.  and 
time  .seems  to  run  a  little  faster  the.se 
days  than  it  did  100  years  ago. 

We  do  not  legislate  because  of  pressure, 
but  we  ought  Ui  reeocnize  tlie  existence 
of  pressure  and  act  prudently  m  the 
recognition  of  time. 

For  all  of  th^se  rea.sons,  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusett^s  is  right. 
This  is  the  time  for  action,  and  I  hope 
that  we  have  favorable  action,  on  open 
housing  legislation. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts.  Mr 
President,  is  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
not  impressed  by  the  fact  tliat  when  this 
matter  came  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Juriiciaiy  in  the  last  Cor.grcs.s.  a  ma- 
jority. 10  out  of  the  16  niembcis.  of  that 
committee  agreed  on  a  report  on  the 
open  iiousing  proposal? 

We  have  .-een  in  this  Congress  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
endur.sed  this  proposal.  And  I  think  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
certainly  evident  that  a  ma.ioiity  of  tlie 
Membeis  ni  this  body  have  at  one  time 
or  another  indicated  general  support  for 
this  proposal. 

I  would  think  that  thi.s  would  certainly 
be  .\n  :idditicna!.  compelling  reason  why 
the  Senate  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  legi.--lation.  When  we  have 
the  committees  that  iiave  considered  the 
legislation  ino.st  clo.=ely  and  eaieiully  ex- 
pressing them.-elves  at  one  time  or  an- 
other as  being  in  favor  of  such  legisla- 
tion, and  when  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
has  indicated  its  desire  for  a  bill,  it  cer- 
tainly appears  to  me  that  we  are  really 
failing  to  meet  our  responsibilities  by 
failing  to  have  at  least  some  vote  in  the 
Senate  en  riie  merits  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  veiy  hehMul  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  re- 
minded us  of  that  fact.  Frankly.  I  had 
completely  forgotten  that  10  of  the  16 
membeiT.  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  fall  of  1966  recommended  favorable 
action  on  open  iiousing.  That  fact  ought 
to  be  most  nersuasive  now.  coupled  with 
the  motion  that  is  now  pending,  and  the 
rec  mmendation  by  a  majority  of  the 
membens  of  the  Comm'tt<'e  on  Banking 
and  Currency  which  committee  has  held 
full  hearings  and  concluded  those  hear- 
ings on  the  open  housing  section. 

The  accumulated  cITect  of  these  tvvo 
recommendniions.  I  would  hope,  would 
persuade  us  to  act  favorably. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  >fr. 
Prp-.ident,  eertP'.nly  li'om  r.  proceiur^l 
point  'if  view,  full  hearings  r.nd  debat--' 
having  been  held,  there  really  is  very 
little  reas'-n  to  justify  a  continued  delay 
in  this  matter  I  think  it  is  apparent 
from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  what  we  r-'ally  need  is  a 
sense  of  urgency. 
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As  I  li;,tened  to  the  very  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  wondered  whether  the  Sen- 
ator Irom  Michigan  has  as  much  trouble 
as  I  do  111  understanding  the  reason  for 
this  delay,  particularly  at  a  time  like 
the  present  one  when  we  have  seen  so 
many  .'Xmerican  lives  lost  in  Vietnam, 
many  of  which  were  lives  of  men  who.se 
skin  was  of  a  dilTerent  color. 

How  can  we  po.ssibly  justify  to  the 
American  people  any  further  acquies- 
cence 111  a  practice  which  would  deny  to 
the.se  returning  veterans — and  many  of 
our  boys,  of  course,  will  not  return— an 
opportunity  to  inirchase  a  home  in  a  par- 
ticular area  in  the  United  States  becau.se 
of  the  coku-  of  their  skin. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  not  agree  with  me  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
peojile  will,  in  a  clear  and  demanding 
voice,  expect  to  provide  for  tho.se  return- 
ing veterans,  not  merely  because  they 
have  served  with  such  gallantry,  efTec- 
tivcne.ss.  and  heroism,  but  also  because  wc 
as  a  nation  have  once  again  been  re- 
minded that  these  individuals  are  Amer- 
icans m  even-  sen.se:  that  they  are  fight- 
ing for  American  rights  as  well  as  for  the 
interests  of  the  South  Vietnamese;  and 
that  r.sp.-'cially  when  incy  are  meeting 
the  most  demanding  obli;cations  ol  citi- 
.':eii.ihip.  they  certainly  .should  not  be 
denied  the  oppoi  tunity  to  seek  out  a 
place  to  live  and  ;ent  or  i)ui  cha.se  a 
home.  iu.st  becau.se  the  color  of  their  skin 
is  ditferent. 

Ml-  HART.  Mr.  Prr.adent.  I  believe 
that  tlie  Senator  from  ?vlassachu.-etts  has 
identified  the  most  diamatic.  appealin.g. 
and  iiers-n.sive  ol  all  .situations  that 
,  houl'i  encourage  us  to  act  favorably  on 
tlie  bill. 

I  menti'iiu'd  the  :\egio  laiher  v,-jio, 
aitei-  a  liteiiine  ol  Jiaid  woik.  had  .saved 
enough  to  go  out  and  uet  a  home  in  a 
better  neighborliood.  He  came  back  thr  t 
niglit  and  explained  to  his  childicn  thf.t 
he  could  not  do  :t.  I  do  not  Iviiow-  nov,-  one 
explains  to  his  child-en.  in  a  sifirUion 
such  as  tliat.  v.hy  he  was  not  able  to  do 
it. 

That  .-eems  to  me  to  be  a  p.  ctty  tough 
situation  for  anyone  to  cjiuiont  and  t;j 
say,  -'I  am  still  atramst  onen  housing." 
But  when  the  man  has  been  put  into  a 
ntuiorm.  and  perhaps  he  retuvns  with  a 
Pu:ple  Heart  (n\  his  blouse,  and  lie  can- 
not buy  a  home.  I  ^ay  it  ' ;  verv  tough  to 
\-otC'  against  ope:i  hou.^iim  with  that  man 
in  the  lo  im  -with  u.s. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
-Aonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  not  agree  with  me  that  w-hen 
Conuress  can  act  expeditiously  in  sending 
."jOn.ooo  Americans  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
ouestion  cannot  appropriately  be  asked 
as  to  wiiy  we  are  so  dilatory  in  respond- 
ing to  many  of  those  Amei  leans  whom 
we  were  so  ciuick  to  send  to  Vietnam,  by 
giving  them  the  basic  and  fundamental 
right  to  obtain  housing — the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  a  house  where  they  desire, 
regardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

I  am  sure,  as  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  must  be.  that  this  ques- 
tion will  be  asked  by  Americans  all  over 
the  country.  If  we  can  act  so  quickly  and 
massively  in  one  area,  v.-hy  can  we  not 
act    similarly    in    another,    particularly 


after,  as  the  Senator  fiom  Michigan 
pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon,  we 
have  twice  gone  through  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  this  matter  by  the  relevant  com- 
mittees— the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  the  90th  Congress  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  89th? 
The  matter  has  been  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  the  lloor  of  the  House. 
I  wonder  what  possible  answer  we  can 
give  to  the  American  people  w'hcn  they 
ask  that  question  of  us. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts  .suggests  a  possi- 
bility that  may  offer  additional  encour- 
agement to  those  of  us  wiio  would  hke 
to  .see  favorable  action  on  tlie  bill.  Per- 
haps the  picture  he  drr.v.s  .so  effectively 
will  strike  the  consciences  of  a  ^.leat 
many  people  who  at  this  inonicnt  in  this 
country  seem  relati\-e!y  indiflercnt  to 
this  debate. 

I  ha\-e  been  visited  in  the  last  few  days 
by  groups  of  ministers  and  laymen  con- 
cerned about  Vietnam.  For  understand- 
able reasons,  they  are  eoncrrned,  and 
they  have  some  very  .inn  opinions  about 
how  we  should  conduct  our.selves  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Nption  has  some  problems  that 
v.-iM  be  v.-ith  ur  p.tter  Vi'^tnam.  and  what 
'.-.e  "re  talking  ab.iut  is  ,>;u'  of  them. 
I  h-opc  that  tho.se  :-;roup.;  will  add  to  their 
auenda  ol  item.s  of  concern  the  matter 
we  are  debalinL',  and  that  the  luxt  time 
thev  come  to  Washintion  tliey  will  .-pend 
a  littV>  liric'  in  support  oi  this  elfort. 
In  thr  long  run.  this  matter  may  have 
more  to  do  with  our  survival  as  a  Iicc 
people  thrtii  what  happens  in  Vietnam. 
That  statement  may  strike  those  con- 
cerned about  ViLtnain  as  very  harsh, 
taut  it  may  b»  true. 

.Mr.  KENNED^'  of  Massachu.setts.  I 
appreciate  tiie  ic'narks  of  the  .Senator 
from  Michigan.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cu.^'^ion  and  his  .statement,  he  has  focused 
on  dramatic  and  urgent  rea.sons  v.-hy 
we  need  acMon  on  this  measure.  In  tlie 
course  of  his  commentary  cariier.  he 
j-iointed  out  the  hist^g-y  of  the  develop- 
ment of  sunport  for  -^-^irious  ineccs  of 
civil  rights  legislation. 

I  believe  all  of  us  are  reali.stic  enough 
to  know  that,  under  many  sets  of  eirciim- 
stanccs,  unless  we  have  an  ooiiortunitv 
to  highlight  this  le'-'islation  and  Us  rele- 
vance to  current  piobilems.  all  loo  often 
indifference  and  apathy  carrj*  us  to  the 
point  where  we  fail  to  ^et  action. 

I  believe  that  all  Americans  who  have 
v.atched  the  television  sets  in  the  last 
10  days  or  2  v.-eeks — really,  for  the  last 
3  years,  but  more  dramatically  in  that 
ix^riod  of  time — and  have  seen  the  many 
American  soldiers  of  all  races  who  have 
been  killed  or  wounded,  v.ant  to  express 
the  support  for  iho:;e  men  which  all  of 
us  feel.  And  they  may  ask  the  very  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  others  have  been  asking  for  a  long 
time:  Why  can  v.e  not  i)rovide  for  all 
those  individuals,  who  are  representing 
this  country  v.-ho  are  giving  their  lives 
in  its  interest,  and  of  v.hom  we  are  all 
proud,  the  same  opportunities  for  the 
purchase  and  rental  of  housing?  Why 
can  we  not  act  to  prohibit  and  j-iroscribe 
the  discriminatiO'-i  aeain=t  the.^e  indi- 
viduals  because  of   the  color  of   their 


skin?  That  is  what  this  measure  would 
do. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
uonm  to  demand  irom  us  accountability 
fur  our  actions  and  lor  the  lack  of  ex- 
peditious action  by  the  Senate  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HAKT  I  ihank  the  Senator  from 
r\li;.s.sachusetts. 


THK  COPPFR   Sl'P.IKF.  AND  THE 
B.'ALANCE  OF  P.WMENTS 

Mr.  .MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreMdent.  iinicli 
h.as  been  neard  lecemly  :tbout  the  l?fi!- 
ancr-of-i\ayments  ]uoblein  Consider- 
able em-.jlias's  has  been  placed  on  the 
idea  of  increa.sed  taxes,  tax  on  iia\el, 
buy  America,  '  and  other  devies  de- 
signed to  offset  our  current  imbalance- 
of-payments  dilficolties. 

One  aspect  ol  the  problem  has  gone 
lolatively  u:ir.otieed.  Tiiat  is  the  adver.se 
effect  oi  the  coppe;-  .strike  which  iias  been 
-onig  on  lor  nerniy  7  months.  At  my 
request,  the  Eibrary  of  Congress  Legi.s- 
Jative  Reference  Service  iias  urepared  an 
interesting  comment  concernimr  this  as- 
pect of  liie  problem.  Mr.  Viadimer  N.  Pre- 
gclj  researched  this  matter,  and  lias 
provided  me  -v.-ith  enli^hteniin  .-.tatistics. 
In  es.seiic?.  he  points  out  tliat  .Nonie 
.-^ouicos  estimate  that  .jr.  senlly  cojjper  is 
ahoady  being  importtd  at  a  late  of  over 
•sloO  million  a  month.  He  -roes  on  to  state 
thill  !f  tlif  coptier  .strike  continues,  and  if 
the  industry  .stockpiles  -.vhich  air-  being 
.steadil.\-  depleted  are  completely  ex- 
hausted, the  copper  trade  situation  could 
feasibly  contribute  to  the  deficit  m  the 
U.S.  balance  of  international  iiayments 
at  a  projected  annual  rate  of  Si  billion 
and  upward.  It  is  obvious  that  this  Nation 
Imply  cannot  iifforri  such  a  deficit,  par- 
t'cul.-^rly  since  it  involves  only  one  seg- 
mrn'-.  of  our  economy,  though  a  vitally 
important  on? . 

i^t  ::■  my  earnest  hope  ihat  the  fact- 
Iinrimc  commission  appointed  by  the 
Presideiit— compo.sed  of  PKjfessor  Tay- 
lor. Monsignor  Higgms.  unri  Mr.  Reedy — 
will  soon  be  able  to  mediate  tliis  devas- 
tatincr  .strike  which  hr>s  so  -.everely  af- 
fected the  Western  States  ol  'liis  Nation 
and.  as  shown  by  the  Pregelj  article,  has 
the  potential  for  damaginL--  the  fi.scal 
.statUTo  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  point  out  further  than  in  addition  to 
the  producing  aicas  in  the  Rocky  Mou.-i- 
iian  West.  S:iaies  in  the  Midale  \Ve.>t  ;.nd. 
most  especially,  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
New  Jer.sey.  and  the  Baltimore  area,  have 
(•Oliver  iabricatiML'  iJiants  which  are  Jike- 
-.jst  benvz  aff»eted  by  the  impasse — and 
impasse"  is  the  only  way  to  characterize 
tlie  .status  of  the  strike  at  the  !)resent 
time  lii.-ofar  as  the  comp.uhes  and  tr.e 
uni.,n  i.ie  co-iCO;ned. 

So  I  -^vould  hope  that  this  Factfindiim 
Commission  in  its  meetinus  this  w-eek 
after  having  met  with  the  companies  and 
the  union  last  week,  will  be  able  to  come 
up  with  a  solution.  I  hardly  need  to  men- 
tion acain  that  the  situation  has  affected 
my  State  of  Montana  drastically,  indeed, 
it  has  created  a  problem  unparalleled  m 
the  history  of  Montana,  and.  I  reiterate 
unparalleled  ii-i  the  liistca-y  of  the  copjjer 
industry  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  study  to  which  T  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  two  recent  articles  dealinkj  with  the 
same  top:c.  one  entitled  Copper  Strike- 
Imports  Harm  Payment.s  BaUi.ce — Wntz 
Hints  U  S  Intervention."  written  by  Ed 
Townsend  and  published  m  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  January  VI  1968.  and 
the  other  entitled  A  Strikp  That  Adds 
to  the  Dollars  Troubles."  published  in 
U  S  News  &  World  Report  of  January  15. 
1968;  and  a  copy  of  the-  latest  copper  ex- 
port control  ri':;ulatio:is  promukated  by 
the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce 

There  beinij  no  ohiectlon.  the  items 
requested  were  o' dfred  to  be  printed  m 
the  Recorp.  as  follow 

EFFECr  or  THE  CfPPCR  Strike  i.>n  the  Balance 
or  Payments 
By  Vladimir  N    Pre^elj,  .-inalyst  in  interna- 
lonal   trade    ind  flnance.  Economics  Dlvl- 

siiiii.     Lft^lsl.itlve     Referf-noe    ServU'e     The 

Library  ol  Congress) 

The  copper  stnlcp  :s  now  in  its  ^eveuth 
month  WhU»-r.  has  not  yet  resulted  m  oTltl- 
cal  copper  iiiot^'^es.  it  has  had  a  slgnlfcant 
impact  on  -.he  Qnited  St.itee  b:\lance  of  pay- 
ments It  must  he  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  '.he  strike  on  'he  tJ  S  i.-opper 
industry  is  not  the  only.  a.:hou([h  It  is  pres- 
ently undoubtedly  the  strongest,  factor  in 
the   idv^rse  balance  of  copper  '.rade 

Domestically  produced  copper  was  declared 
in  short  supply  as  early  iS  November  l'J65. 
aad  .^hort-supply  -ontrols  on  its  exports  have 
been  in  effect  ever  since  Under  these  con- 
trols, appi.ed  m  the  form  ot  export  quotas, 
the  exports  of  copper  i  measured  In  copper 
c.iiitenn  and  its  alloys  (exciudinB;  brass)  fell 
from  .1  monthly  »verii?e  .if  13  000  tons  in 
1965  to  just  under  JO  000  t^ms  in  1968  and 
under  29  000  tons  In  the  urst  half  of  1967. 
Despite  the  drop  in  quantity,  the  value  of 
c.)pper  exports  was  >n  a  slow  upward  trend 
throughout  this  period.  Monthly  average 
value  of  exports  of  lopper  stood  at  $27  mil- 
lion m  1965.  Jiii  increased  to  «28  million  in 

1966.  and  »28  5  million  In  the  ftrsl  half  of 
1967 

Imports  during  this  pre-strilce  period  in- 
creased irom  about  43.000  tons  a  month  In 
1965  to  -Cmost  80.000  tons  a  month  in  1966. 
this  Increase  tJeing  due  exclusively  to  a  tre- 
mendous jump  in  imports  during  the  second 
hall  of  the  year  i  85.000  tons  a  month  i  prob- 
ably caused  In  part  by  the  desire  to  build 
up  stoclcs  as  a  hedge  igalnst  the  possibility 
of  a  strike.  During  the  tlrst  half  of  1967, 
the  monthlv  .r.  erage  >t<xxl  at  35.IXX)  tons. 
The  value  of  oopper  imports  averaged  about 
SJO  million  a  month  in  1965.  remained  at 
the  same  level  during  the  first  half  of  1968. 
and  Jumped  to  S73  million  during  the  second 
half  of  1966.  resulting  in  a  Sol  million 
monthly  average  tor  1966  During  the  fust 
half  of  1967.  monthly  import*  of  copper  aver- 
aged $46  million. 

Thus,  the  monthly  average  balance  of  cop- 
per trade  was  .\n  unfavorable  balance  of 
about  *3  million  In  1965  and  a  favorable 
balance  of  about  S3  mUUon  during  the  first 
half  of  1966.  During  the  second  half  of  1966. 
It  again  became  strongly  unfavorable  i  SoO 
lallUoni.  thus  reducing  the  monthly  average 
balance  hgure  for  the  entire  year  of  1966  to 
minus  523  million.  During  the  flrst  half  of 

1967.  the   average  monthly  balance  stood  at 
about  minus  J18  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  exists  a  dls- 
1  repancy  between  t.he  .ibove  data  lor  t.he 
tirst  half  of  1967  and  those  given  for  the 
same  period  la  the  table  supplied  -0  your  of- 
fice by  the  Copper  Division.  EDSA.  While 
this  ducrepancy  Is  statistically  slgnlhcant.  it 
is  probably  due  to  the  exclusion  of  certain 
copper  alloys  1  brass  1  or  products  from  our 
hgures  and  It  does  not,  on  the  whole,  change 
the  overall  picture 


Compared  to  the  abo%-e  citeri  pre-strike 
figures,  import  and  export  data  for  the  pe- 
riod following  the  Inception  of  the  strike, 
as  complied  by  the  Copper  D1-.  Islon  BDSA, 
clearly  Indicate  a  distinct  turn  for  the  worse 
Imports  of  copper  increased  from  1  monthly 
average  of.  roughly.  J.'iO  million  during  1966 
and  the  first  half  of  1967  to  $60  million  and 
have  shown  a  marked  t"ndency  to  grow  from 
month  to  month  Copper  exports  on  th« 
other  hand  dropped  irom  trfietr  almiDst  tra- 
ditional level  of  slightly  under  530  million 
per  month  to  about  $20  nUlllnn  The  unfav- 
orable balance  of  trade  was  thus  mi-reased 
by  some  *20  million  a  month  to  540  million 
or  about  double  the  levels  of  1966  and  the 
first  half  of  1967 

The  situation  is  likely  to  worsen  even  fur- 
ther Tlius  far  a  part  of  the  current  requlre- 
me'-.ts  of  copper  users  has  been  satl.sHed 
from  the  industrvs  stockpiles  These  .ire 
being  steadily  depleted,  and  for  many  users 
It  may  only  be  .1  matter  of  time  until  thev 
are  completely  exhausted  As  .1  consequence, 
not  i.inly  the  demand  for  lorelgn  copper  but 
alsfi — iri  view  of  the  Increased  demand-  the 
price  of  foreign  copper  will  increase,  and 
the  total  outflow  of  dollars  for  copper  im- 
ports will  rise  In  fact,  some  sources  esti- 
mate that  presentlv  copper  is  already  being 
imported  at  .1  rate  of  over  Sioo  million  a 
month  In  surli  a  case,  the  present  copper 
trade  sltu.itton  would  then  contnhuie  to 
the  deficit  in  the  US  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments  at  an  annual  rate  of  *1 
billion  and  upward 

Two  recent  .vrtlcles  dealing  with  the  ^nme 
topic  and  a  ropy  of  the  latest  copper  export 
control  regi-llatlon  are  inclosed  for  \our  in- 
formation 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jan.   12.  19681 

Copper    Strike      Imports    Harm    Payme.vts 

Balance — Wtrtz  Hints  US    Intervention 

I  By  Ed  Townsend  1 

New  York — Secretary  of  Labor  W  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  hits  just  suggested  that  the  Johnson 
idmmistratlon  mav  find  it  necessary  to  In- 
tervene In  the  six-month  cf>pper  strike.  There 
Is  no  national  emergency,  critical  copper 
shortages  have  failed  to  develop  because  of 
the  availability   of  copper  supplies  overseas. 

But.  Secretary  Wlrtz  said,  greatly  increased 
purch.tses  of  i-opper  abroad  are  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  nation's  balance-of- 
pavments  position  .it  a  critical  time  for  the 
.\mencan  dollar 

One  electrical  manufacturer,  a  major  cop- 
per customer,  is  reptorted  buving  about 
$25,000  worth  of  copper  In  foreign  markets 
e«.ch  week  Its  purchases  overseas  dvirlng 
the  strike  that  began  July  15  ire  near  a 
$750(X)O  level.  .And  it  Is  only  one  customer 
of  'he  copper  industry. 

A  few  davs  ,igo.  James  Boyd,  president  of 
Copper  Range  Company,  estimated  that  pur- 
chases overseas  to  rtll  the  losses  of  supplies 
mined  and  refined  m  this  country  have 
caused  a  balance-iFl-payments  decline  of  $181 
million  in  the  past  three  months  alone.  Other 
top  industry  sources  say  the  dollar  outflow 
for  copper  now  is  about  820  million  a  week, 
a  rate  of  more  than  SI  billion  .innually,  ex- 
clusive of  payments  for  fabricated  copper  and 
brass  products. 

prices  higher,  too 

This  is  a  critical  drain  .it  a  time  when  the 
idnunistratlon  is  taking  steps  to  plug  dollar 
leaks,  and  the  economic  effects  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  purchases  abroad  are 
at  higher  prices — .idding  to  Inflationary  pres- 
sures on  prices  to  United  States  consumers 

Under  the  clrcumst.mces,  official  W.tshmg- 
ton  1$  becoming  more  impatient  with  the 
lack  of  progress  in  bargaining  between  major 
copper  companies  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  .\merlca  (USW).  Although  ^ulmln- 
istratlon  spokesmen  officially  still  stick  to  a 


position  that  there  are  no  present  plans  to 
do  anything.  '  this  could  change  \ery  quickly. 
.Secretary  Wlrtz  left  little  doubt  of  that 
when  he  i.»mmented  th.it  the  .strike  by  llie 
Steelworkers  and  25  other  unions  has  Lasted 
■an  intolerable  length  of  time  ■  He  deplored 
the  liack  of  signs  of  significant  progress  Per- 
hape  It's  time  to  acknowledge  the  "failure" 
of  collective  bargaining  In  the  copper  indus- 
try, he  said. 

TAFT- MARTI  EY   Ql'ESTION 

Asked  whether  that  might  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  government  Is  ready  to  use 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  <.r  other  measures  to 
end  the  strike  Mr  Wlrtz  conceded.  '  I  don  t 
know  '  He  added.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
re\lew  our  position 

Part  of  the  reluctance  to  Intervene  Is  polit- 
ical The  Johnson  .idnilnlstratlon  — and  the 
Democraus-  must  have  orijanlzed  labor's  sup- 
port m  the  1968  election  Not  only  the  copper 
unions  but  all  of  labor  would  react  strongly 
against  any  government  move  that  might  be 
construed  as  strikebreaking 

But  part  Is  legal  If  It  wantt-d  to  Invi  ke 
the  Taft-Hartley  .\c\.  to  get  an  Injunction  to 
end  the  strike  in  copper  states,  the  admin- 
istration would  liave  to  demonstrate  a  na- 
tional emergency.  That  would  be  contro- 
versially hard  10  Justify 

Other  than  Taft-Hartley.  Us  only  recourses 
would  seem  to  be  persuasion  innd  persuasion 
h.asn  t  worked  yet  in  the  industry)  or  some 
extralegal  lorm  of  tact  finding 

The  strike  began  routinely  last  July  15. 
when  USW  and  a  number  of  smaller  unions 
struck  the  industry's  big  four  -Kennecott. 
Phelps-Dodge,  .\naconda.  and  American 
Smelting  &  Reftnlng— and  tour  smaller  firms 
Since  then  the  strike  has  spread  so  that  it 
has  shut  off  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
country's  domestic  'opper  prcKluctlon.  along 
with  half  of  Its  lead  and  /.Inc  output 

Orders  to  customers  of  the  struck  com- 
panies have  been  filled  Irom  stockpiles,  built 
up  in  anticipation  of  a  labor  showdown  this 
year.  '<T  from  supplies  imported  irom  abroad 
•and  sold  at  premium  prices 

A   CrSTOMERS   VIEW 

The  governments  defense-production 
needs  have  been  met  on  schedule,  and  will 
continue  to  be;  no  emergency  Is  In  th.e  offing 

Electrical  manufacturers  and  others  who 
need  copper  for  private  production  so  far  have 
managed  to  get  enough  of  It — or  have  turned 
to  substitutes  .Some  now  .say  the  pinch-":t 
of  domestic  copper  Is  beginning  to  hurl  more 
and  insist  they  cant  go  on  indeftnltely" 
without  the  reopening  of  the  domestic  mines 
and  mills 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  they  sav.  pres- 
sures will  be  brought  to  bear  on  copper  com- 
panies to  negotiate  settlements  But  one 
management  spokesman  of  a  <opper-usini» 
ftrm  said  his  company  would  be  most  re- 
luctant" to  do  this  We  are  100  percent 
behind  the  copper  producers,  he  said.  '  and 
we  leel  as  they  do  that  this  is  a  hard  test  oi 
the  right  of  union  leaders  to  take  bareainin'.^ 
into  their  own  hands,  squeezing  out  the  rank 
and  file  who  are  hurt  by  a  strike. 

The  statement  by  an  outsider.  Involved  as 
a  copper  customer.  Is  significant  It  Indicates 
why  the  strike  is  dragging  on 

Both  sides  say  they  stand  ready  to  nego- 
tiate at  any  time  on  a  realistic  '  basis  The 
trouble  is.  they  can  t  agree  on  what  is  real- 
istic. 

Instead  of  the  usual  Issues — wages,  hours. 
and  working  conditions — the  crux  of  the 
copper  dispute  is  a  major  difference  of  opin- 
ion over  the  whole  pattern  of  bartjainlng. 

Employers  contend  that  the  unions  .ire 
'rvin?  to  establish  Industrywide  bargaining 
by  winning.  Initially,  company  contracts  with 
a  common  expiration  time  .\ud  thcv  strongly 
object  to  union  demands  for  wage  unlfcr.-.Uty 
Instead  of  rates  set.  according  to  local  cor.- 
Ultlons.  in  plant-ln-plaut  contracts  Whoeven 
wins  will  have  a  future  bargaining  edge. 
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I  Prom  US    News  ^-  World  Report. 

Jan.   15.   19681 

.\  .ST.o.iKt  That  .'Xnos  to  the  Dollar's 

TROttnLES 

A  strike  that  seomingly  lias  no  end  Is 
bringing  surprising  results— It  is  weakening 
the  doll.tr 

Fl(X)ds  of  dollars  are  going  abroad  for  cop- 
per that  cannot  be  bought  at  home.  Reason: 
V  s  inines  are  paralyzed  by  a  strike  that 
.ilready  is  .-^ix  months  old 

At  a  time  when  President  .Jcjhnson  Is  mov- 
ing to  strengtlien  the  dollar  by  keeping  more 
dollars  at  home,  the  prolonged  strike  In 
copper  is  increasing  the  outflow  of  dollars 
to  foreign  I.uids 

The  reason-  .■\merlcan  consumers  of  cop- 
per are  stepping  up  Imports  to  offset  the  loss 
of  production  in  this  country. 

The  effect:  a  weakening  of  the  dollar  by 
increasing  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit 

hs  a  result,  pressure  Is  beginning  to  mount 
m  Washington  to  end  the  walkout,  now  six 
months  old 

Effects  of  the  copper  strike  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  facts: 

Copper-consuming  industries  are  spend- 
ing an  estimated  12  million  dollars  a  week — 
,in  .mnual  rate  of  600  million — on  Imported 
copper 

Rehned  copper  Is  entering  the  U.S.  at  a 
rate  of  about  14.000  tons  a  week,  compared 
with  4,000  tons  before  the  strike  began  on 
July  15 

To  maintain  their  supplies  of  the  metal, 
some  users  are  liavlng  to  pay  sharply  higher 
prices  for  copper  brought  in  from  abroad. 

GOVERNMENT    INTERVENTION? 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wirtz  sug- 
gested on  January  3  that  the  AdmLi:.^- 
iratlon  soon  may  intervene  in  some  way  to 
end  the  shutdown 

Mr  Wlrtz  .^ald  the  strike  'has  gone  on  an 
intolerable  leneth  of  time"  He  added:  "Ob- 
•.lously,  it  IS  the  kind  of  case  that  has  a 
relevancy  to  the  considerations  the  President 
IS  talking  about  in  his  dollar-balance  state- 
ment' 

The  Governmen*  up  to  know  has  refrained 
from  seeking  an  80-day  Injunction  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  .'\ct  Such  an  order  could  end 
the  strike  temporarily  but  might  not  pre- 
vent resumption  of  the  walkout  after  80 
days 

.Most  of  the  cotintry's  copper  Industry  has 
been  .-^hut  down  since  July  15  by  the  walkout 
of  sonie  60.000  workers  belonging  to  more 
than  20  unions  Production  is  down  to  about 
:i  per  cent  of  normal,  but  the  Commerce  De- 
partment said  it  lias  no  reports  of  serious 
.shortages. 

One  reason,  in  addition  to  imports,  is  the 
huge  stockpiles  built  up  by  users  as  a  hedge 
.igainst  the  strike. 

Imports  m  Xovember  rilone  totaled  62.000 
tons.  ;in  official  oi  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment .^ald.  -ibout  one  third  is  coming  from 
Canada,  at  51  cents  a  pound,  with  the  rest 
being  broui;ht  from  Europe  at  61  to  62  cents. 

The  domestic  price  has  remained  at  the 
prcstrike  level  of  :i8  cents  a  pound,  officials 
said,  although  only  ;1  per  cent  of  the  industry 
IS  operating. 

In  addition  to  supplies  from  abroad  and 
the  industrial  stockpiles,  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment defense  stockpile  of  259.000  tons,  far 
l;clow   the   stated   poal   of   775.000  tons. 

GOVERNMENT    STOCK    NOT    AVAILABLE 

A  Commerce  Department  offlcial  said  the 
Government  (iocs  not  plan  to  release  copper 
irom  its  dclense  stockpile,  because  it  vi'lshes 
to  avoid  union  complaints  of  "strikebreak- 
ing" 

Size  of  the  industrial  inventories  before 
the  strike  was  indicated  by  a  Commerce  De- 
partment preview  of  1968.  made  public  Jan- 
uary 8. 

The  report  said  that  by  the  end  of  June, 
1967.    mill    Inventories    of    finished    copper 


products  were  26  per  cent  larger  than  in 
December.  1966.  and  64  per  cent  above  Sep- 
tember, 1966,  levels  It  added: 

"Brass-mill  shapes  and  wire-mill  shapes 
ht>ld  by  manufacturers,  elect rlc-p.^wer  utili- 
ties, and  wholesale  distributors  increased  24 
per  cent  from  the  end  of  .September,  1966.  to 
the  end  of  June.  1967" 

The  auto  industry  was  among  those  that 
prepared  for  the  strike  by  building  stock- 
piles. Auto  companies  use  about  9  per  ■  cnt  of 
the  copper  consumed  in   this  country. 

AtTOMAKERS    WOHRIf  D 

The  auto  Industry  now  is  becomlnii  in- 
creasingly apprehensive  over  the  shutdown, 
but  so  far  the  plants  have  maintained  nor- 
mal production  and  expect  to  do  so  for  at 
least  another  month  or  two. 

A  General  Motnrs  spokesman  said  GM's 
fKisltlon  is  "dlfllcult,"  but  there  is  "no  pinch 
yet  and  probably  won't  be  before  the  end  of 
the  month"  Ford  Motor  Company  said  It 
built  an  inventory  of  60  to  90  days  above 
normal  usage  prior  to  the  strike,  using  for- 
eign sources  in  part.  Chrysler  Corporation 
reported  that  it  is  feeling  no  immediate 
pinch. 

.Another  big  user  of  copper.  Westinghouse 
Electric,  reported  it  is  well  supplied  now,  bvit 
is  paying  higher  prices  for  the  metal  im- 
ported from  Canada  aud  Europe.  "We  fig- 
ure," a  spokesman  remarked,  "that  we  can 
get  through  February  with  only  sp<-it  short- 
ages." 

Still  another  manufacturer  said  copper 
was  being  obtained  Viw  "paying  exorbitant 
prices — as  much  us  68  per  cent  above  the 
normal  market  price." 

Thus,  copper  users  are  being  forced  t-i  in- 
crease their  manufacturing  costs  in  order  to 
.':tav  -n  production.  They  re  r.  it  :hc  01. 1  ■ 
ones  comp..aining  about  the  length  of  the 
strike.  Officials  of  Western  copper  States  for 
months  liave  been  teekirg  an  entt  to  the 
shutdown. 

Why  has  the  walkout  in  this  Industry 
lasted  so  long?  What  issues  are  so  imp<irtant 
to  both  sides  as  to  deadlock  the  dispute  since 
mid-July? 

The  companies  accuse  the  unions  of  gang- 
ing upon  the  employers — through  a  new 
strategy  of  "co-ordinated  bargaining."  That 
Is,  officials  of  various  unions  having  contracts 
with  an  employer  act  in  concert  on  demands 
and  strategy. 

The  industry  also  contends  that  the 
unions  are  trying  to  force  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining on  the  companies. 

Employers  contend  that  wages  should  be 
pegged  to  those  being  paid  by  industries  in 
the  area,  while  the  unions  want  uniform 
rates  across  the  country. 

From  the  union  side  comes  the  argument 
that  most  other  employers  have  granted 
company-wide  contracts  to  unions.  The 
labor  groups,  led  by  the  Steelworkers.  con- 
tend that  unions  have  a  right  to  co-operate 
in  negotiations. 

THE   WAGE  DISPUTE 

Wages  and  "fringes"  also  .ire  in  dispute. 
The  union  coalition  demanded  pay  raises  of 
about  SI  an  hour  over  three  years.  The  first 
offer  from  the  companies  ran  about  52  cents 
an  hour.  Recently  Phelps  Dodge  r.ilsed  its 
offer  to  64  cents  an  hour. 

Phelps  Dodge  was  the  only  major  firm 
actively  bargaining  as  the  liew  year  began. 
Federal  mediators  hoped  to  break  the  nego- 
tiating deadlock  and  find  a  solution  to  this 
.strange  strike. 

I  From  Current  Export  Bulletin  962.  Supple- 
ment to  the  Comprehensive  Export  Sched- 
ule. Jan.  22.  19681 

Exports  of  Copper,  jANfARV  to  JtNi:  !968 — 
Sections   373.20    (a)(2)    and    (b)i2).    'Nd 

StrppLEMENT   No.    1    TO   Part   373 
PCRPOSE    AND    EFrr.Ci 

Short  supply  controls  over  the  export  of 
copper  and  copper  products  from  the  United 


States    will    be    continued    during    the    six- 
month  period  Jaiiu.iry-June  196H 

During  tliis  period,  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  will  consider  applications  for  licenses 
.gain'--t  I  lie  established  export  licensing 
quotas  set  forth  below.  This  continues  the 
level  of  control  that  has  Ijecn  in  effect  since 
January  1966. 

The  quotas  established  are  as  follows: 
Comtiodift/;  (a)  Copper  scrap,  as  loUows: 
i'.  pper  metalliferous  ash  and  residues  (Ex- 
port Coiurol  Commodity  No  28401  i :  copper 
or  c(jpper-base  .illoy  waste  ;ind  scr.ip.  includ- 
ing copper  alloy  waste  and  scrap  of  less  llian 
4')  percent  copper  content  where  the  copper 
IS  t!ie  cc;iipo;:ent  i  f  chief  weight  (Export 
Control  Commodity  No.  28402)  : 

Nickel  waste  and  scrap  containing  50  per- 
cent or  more  copper  irrespective  of  nickel 
content  i  Export  Control  Commodity  No. 
128403  1  , 
•  Quota:  16.500  copper  content  short  tons.) 
lb)  Refined  coijper  of  domestic  orleln  in- 
cluding remelted.  in  cathodes,  billets,  in- 
gots (except  copjier-base  alloy  inaotsi, 
■'■l.e  bar.s.  a.-^d  mher  crude  forms  i  Export 
';'-ntrc.l  C</n-iino(i:tv  No.  68212  i.' 

1  Quota:  25.000  copper  content  short  tons  ) 
(C)  Copper-buse  .dloy  ingots  <  omixised 
essentially  of  copper  with  or.e  or  more  other 
metals,  for  example:  berrylllum  copper  In- 
itots.  devirda  alloy  ineots.  guinea  allciy  in- 
trots.  ounce  metal  inRois.  ttc  (Export  Con- 
trol Commodity  No.  68212). 

I  Quota-  1 .000  copper  content  short   tons  i 
id)    Semi-labricated   copper   products  and 
ir   ster  alloys  of  copper,  as  follows:-' 

iQuota:  9,000  copper  content  short  tons.) 


Export 

control 

ci-nmod- 

(1^  1*0. 

'io. 
bl470 

682 1 3 
68221 

68222 

68223 
68223 
68224 
68225 

69892 

72310 

72310 


72310 
72310 


C&'iim:)dilv  dPscni.li'n 


72310 

72310 


Master  alloys  o*  cofiper  contai'urip  i.  i.ercent  cr  more 
;  hosphor. 

Master  alloys  of  copper 

bars  rods  angles  sfiapes  ■ectiori';  anfj  v.irp  ot 
copper  or  copper-base  alloy 

Plates  sheets  an:l  strips  ot  copper  or  copper-tiase 
allov. 

Copper  toil 

Paper-baclied  copper  loil. 

Copper  cr  cop,^er  alloy  ;  orders  and  flakes 

lubes  I  ipes  and  blaofs  therefor  and  hoUw.  Lars 
o(  copper  or  copper-base  alloy. 

Copper  and  copper-base  alloy  castings  and  forgings. 

Wire  dTd  cable  coated  v,ith  or  insulated  Aith. 
fluorocaibon  poUmers  or  copolymers 

Coaxial-lype  communications  table  os  lullows' 
(a)  Containing  tjuorocarbon  i  ol^mers  cr  copoly- 
mers (b)  using  a  mineral  C'Sulator  ■;ielectric 
(c)  using  J  dielectric  aired  by  Disks  beads  s.nral 
screA  cr  3n<i  other  means  (d)  designed  tor 
pressurization  or  use  Aith  a  gas  oielectrlc  or 
(e)  intended  (or  subnianne  laying. 

Other  coaxial  cable 

Communications  cable  containing  more  than  1  pair 
of  conductors  01  V(nich  any  1  ol  the  conductors, 
single  or  stranded  has  a  diameter  .-xceeding 
0  9  mm  (0  035  in)  as  follows  (a)  Cable  n /.hich 
the  nomina!  n.utuai  Capacitance  ot  paired  circuits 
(5  less  ttian  53  can^israds  mile  (33  nanotaiads 
hlometer  except  conventiical  paper  and  air 
dielectric  t, pes  (o)  subnaoi-e  cibie  L-fc)  cable 
containing  fluorocarbon  polymers  or  copolymers. 

Other  communications  ia.;ie  conta.nmg  n.ore  than 
!  pair  ct  conductors  and  contan  mg  any  conductor, 
single  or  sirandel  exceeding  0  9  mm  in  diameter. 

Other  copper  or  copper-base  alloy  nsuiated  «ir 
and  cable. 


.•-Shipments  of  refined  copper  produced 
from  foreign-origin  copper  raw  materials, 
and  refined  copper  produced  from  material 
v.'hlch  was  declared  as  an  offset  against  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  foreign-origin  cop- 
per raw  materials  entered  into  the  L'nlted 
.States  under  a  recent  US.  Customs  Import 
Entry,  may  be  licensed  for  export  without  a 
charge  against  the  quota  •  sec  paragraph 
373  43  ib)'i2i  ). 

-  Shipments  cif  semi-fabricated  copper 
products  and  master  r'Uoys  of  copper  under 
Cnited  St.^tes  military  tontracts  or  under 
i.Gr.tr,.cts  l-ii;incec'.  oy  the  .-Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  will  be  licensed  with- 
out a  charge  against  the  quota. 
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Licemstng  under  past  partictpatton  in  c^purts 
Licensing    mt't>iod 

The  quotas  set  forth  above  lor  i-oppi»r-b.ise 
scrap,  refined  copper,  and  copper-b;wse  allDV 
ingots  will  be  licensed  in  accordance  with  the 
Past  Partlclpitlun  in  Exports  licensing 
method  described  in  }  373  8  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Export  Schedule,  except  as  nther- 
wise  indicated  in  the  footnote  to  the  quota 
announcement  in  '.his  Bulletin 

Of  the  toiJil  quota  of  3  <ioo  copper  con- 
tent short  tons  established  .'or  semi-tabrl- 
cated  copper  protflicts  and  master  alloys  of 
copper.  65'.  i  or  5.850  copp'^r  content  short 
tons  I  win  be  .ili(jcated  li»  .iccortlance  with 
the  Past  Participation  in  Exports  licensing 
method  The  remaining  portion  of  the  quota. 
3a  .  lor  J  150  copper  content  short  ton»i 
will  be  reserved  to  meet  essential  export  re- 
quirements that  CHnnoi  be  satisfted  under 
the  Post  P.4rtlCip.ition  in  Exports  UceniUig 
method. 

Qu.ifitmes  aUocnted  for  licen»!n»;  t.-v  each 
exporter  un.ler  the  P.-  t  Partlclpition  in  Kx- 
ports  licensing  method  will  be  the  same  dur- 
ing the  Janu  .ry-Jime  1968  six  month  period 
i.i  It  was  during  the  period  ut  Ju;v  throuKh 
Dece!nb*rl9S7 
Time  ich'edulei  for  subm:tt!ng  applications 

An  exporter  of  any  commodities  for  which 
a  quota  has  been  established,  except  for  seml- 
tabnc^ted  coppwr  ;jruducT3  and  mii&ter  alloys 
of  copper  who  qualifies  as  a  'historlcai  ex- 
porter '  under  the  Past  Participation  in  Ex- 
poru  Uceoaing  method  ihadi  submit  his  ap- 
plioatijos  no  later  Ihaji  May  31.  1968  An  -x- 
porter  of  tliese  quota  commodities  who  does 
nor  qualify  as  a  hlatorlcal  exporter  '  shall 
subnut  nii  applications  no  later  than  Tebru- 
ary  16.  1968. 

The  submission  of  applications  for  licenses 
to  export  ienil-fabrlcated  copper  products 
and  master  allovs  of  copper  is  not  lUbjeci 
to  time  schedules.  Applications  for  these 
prixlucts  may  be  submitted  at  .my  time. 
Acnimulated  •.nventorifs 

I  Copper  J'res.  concentratee,  matte,  blister 
copper  aiid  other  unrefined  copper  Pre- 
viously, where  an  txport.er  mtended  to  ex- 
port these  ccmmodlUes  for  refining  overseas 
without  return  of  the  reflned  copper  :o  the 
United  States,  the  Office  of  Expert  Con'rol 
granted  licenses  lor  80  of  the  exporter's 
available  quantity  of  his  July  1 -November 
15,  1967  production,  and  required  the  ex- 
porter to  retain  the  remaining  20'!  in  his 
accumulated  inventory  The  Office  of  Exp<jrt 
Control  w.!l  now  consider  applications  to 
export  this  accumulated  inventory,  even 
thong .1  the  exporter  does  not  intend  to  re- 
turn the  reflned  copper  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Copper  a:id  cupper-base  alloy  waste  and 
certain  nicRel  scrap:  The  provisions  of  para- 
graph 373  20i  bi  (2M111  remain  in  effect 
limiting  consideration  for  approval  to  export 
these  .-onunocUties  to  eighty  percent  of  an 
.ipplicant's  inventory  and  receipts  where  tne 
export  will  not  result  in  the  import  of  re- 
fined copper  into  the  United  SUtes  for  con- 
sumption. 

Appticnbthty  of  otiic   provwons 

Exporters  .ire  reminded  that  all  other 
special  copper  provisions  continue  In  effect. 
These  provisions  are  set  forth  in  !  5  373.20 
a:id  373  43  of  the  Export  Regulations  It 
should  be  noted  in  p.irticular  that  applica- 
tions for  licenses  to  export  copper  ores,  con- 
centrates, matte,  blister  copper  and  other 
u.ireflned  copper  generally  are  denied  How- 
ever, applications  for  licenses  to  export  these 
commodities  is  'Aell  as  copper  .ind  coppcr- 
b.ise  alloy  w  iste  and  certain  :ilc!tel  scrap 
that  cannot  be  processed  commercially  In 
the  United  States  wU!  ccnt.nue  t .  be  con^.ci- 
ereci  for  licensing  without  a  charge  against 
the  exp'Jt  quot.i.  In  connection  with  the 
excepiioi!  to  the  general  policy  of  denial  for 
ccpper  ores,  concentrates,  minte.  blister 
copper  .ind  other  unrefined  copper,  the  Ex- 


p<irt  Heijiiiai  iiiKs  [oriner'.y  cU-scrlbed  these 
r-ommodities  as  not  commercially  processable 
because  of  contiimlnatlon  or  for  any  other 
reason  "  They  are  now  identllled  as  not  com- 
mercially processable  lor  technological  or 
economic  re.isons  " 

EFV-ECnVE    DAXr    or    \CTION       JANl'ARY    22,    1968 

.Accordingly,  the  Export  Regulations  are 
.imendetl  in  the  following  respects; 

1  Supplement  No  1  to  Part  373  is  lunended 
as  set  forth  ,(bove  under  Time  Schedules  for 
Submitting  Applications 

2.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  373  20 
(ai(2Mii    l!>  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

III  Shipments  not  commercially  process- 
able  in  the   United  Stales. 

Consideration  will  be  glvrn  to  approval  of 
.ppUr.i'lorLs  covering  the  proposed  export  of 
commodities  described  iii  paragraph  1 1 1 
above,  which  because  of  technological  or 
fcoiiomic  reasons,  cannot  be  processed  com- 
mercially in  the  United  Stales 

3.  Paragraph  373  20(um2)  ill)  Is  amended 
to  reitd  .m  fol'.ows 

nil  cjhlpmenis  for  which  processing  fa- 
cilUies  are  not  .ivall.able  due  lo  elrUce  con- 
ditions 

C(>tu>ideratton  will  be  given  t-o  approval  of 
applications  jevelveU  from,  or  on  behalf  of. 
c  'pper  producers  covering  the  propi  sed  ex- 
port lo  Country  Groups  T  and  V  ut  com- 
modities described  in  paragraph  1 1 1  above, 
tiial  ..i.ittu'.  be  priitessvd  conunerclally  In  the 
Uiiit««<l  Stati's  due  to  the  nc.nivvullat)lllty  of 
processing  taclUtles  caused  by  strike  coiidl- 
.lons  m  the  domestic  copper  Industry  Such 
.'.ppllcatluns  ahull  include  the  following 
certification: 

•I  I  We  I  certify  thai  due  to  strike  condi- 
tions thtre  are  no  domestic  facilities  .ivail- 
able  tor  pro<et.si.ig  ihe  conuno<iUles  described 
on  this  .ippllcation." 

4.  The  'second  paragruph  of   373-20ibii2i 

1 11 1  IS  amended  editt)rtany  to  ^et  forth  In 
full,  rather  than  by  cross  reference,  the  cer- 
'inciviuu  required  by  that  par.igraph.  As 
aineiiUed,  the  second  paragraph  reads  as 
follows: 

Where  in  applic.iuon  covers  commodities 
t..i  be  exp>rt«d  under  the  provisions  of  this 
p.tr.i;;r:iph  373  JOi  bM2|  i  ll  i  that  will  be 
smelted  and  the  resulting  refined  copper,  or 
an  equivalent  quantity  thereof,  will  be  im- 
IKirted  into  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tion. It  ^hall  lUo  contain  the  following 
certilicatlon: 

•I  I  We;  certify  that  there  are  no  domestic 
facilities  available  lor  processing  the  com- 
modities described  on  this  application.  The 
refined  copper  produced  Irom  these  com- 
ni^xliues,  less  the  customary  charges  made 
i)y  ihp  i^^rsijjn  rctmcry.  or  an  equivalent 
'mour.t  of  renncd  copper  will  be  imported 
into  tne  United  States  for  consumption  " 

Such  applications  may  be  for  one  hundred 
percent  of  the  stoclcs  of  the  commodities 
held  by  the  .ipr»llc:int.  However,  the  refined 
copper  resulting  from  the  export  of  copijer 
bea;-uig  scrap  romnn.-dities  must  be  imported 
lilt  J  the  United  States  no  later  than  120  days 
after  the  scrap  export  to  which  it  Is  related. 

Mr  I..AUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'.^ 

Mr.  M.ANSFIIXD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  L.AUSCHE  Mr.  PreMdeiU.  for  the 
purpose  uf  information,  when  did  the 
President  appoint  the  factfindint;  com- 
mission^ 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  .About  2  weeks  ago 
And  :hey  met  4  days  last  week,  on  Tues- 
day. Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday 

They  met  witii  Phelps-Dodye  and  the 
Steelworkers  Union  on  Tuesday :  on 
Wednesday,  with  Kennecott  and  the 
Steelworkers  Union;  on  Thursday,  with 
Aniiconda  and  the  Slefhvorkcrs  Union: 
and  on  Fr.day.  with  American  .^meltinu 


&  RpfininK.   .ASR    and  the  Stet■lworkev^ 
Union 

On  the  basis  of  those  hearini-'s.  this 
week  they  decided  to  u'o  into  private 
canleronce.  and  they  arc  considerin- 
ways  and  means  by  which  this  matte. 
may  po.s,sibl.\'  be  .settled 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  It  is  the  Diunicn  o: 
the  .Senator  Irom  Montana  that  the  facf- 
flndiim  commi.ssiOii  appointed  by  the 
President  should  strive  obiectlvely  aiici 
impartially  to  consider  the  facts  and 
then  reach  a  )udi;ment  that  will  best 
serve  the  general  interests  of  the  wholr 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  MANSFIEI.n  The  .senator  is  cor- 
rect .And  I  niKht  .say  iliat  lie  has  some 
copi)er  labncatiim  plants  m  his  State 
which  are  affected  by  the  strike. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  was  not  on  the  floor  today  when 
I  pointed  out  that  Ohio  is  being  seriou.>lv 
and  prejudicially  ;.!Tectcd  by  the  strike 
that  IS  oin'-:  on.  an  '  I'nat  tlie  Ohio  ecjn- 
oinv  wants  somtthiiii;  done  immediately 
and  quickly  to  settle  the  dispute 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  The  .Senator  made 
a  good  statement  I  am  .sorry  ;liat  I  was 
not  here  to  hear  it.  However.  I  iioint 
out  that,  in  contrast  to  the  fabricatim 
plant  areas,  in  cities  like  Butte  and 
.Anaconda.  Ihere  are  no  other  industries 
to  lull  back  on.  and  these  are  one-com- 
modity towns.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  >.- 
East  Helena,  which  has  the  .ASR  located 
there.  They  have  the  State  capital  > 
miles  away,  a'ld  perhaps  some  peopl. 
can  find  ,iobs  there.  However,  as  far  :i- 
Butte  and  Anaconda  arc  concerned,  th;  •. 
are  in  the  dumps.  There  is  no  other  plac  i 
there  to  find  "mployment.  and  the  situa- 
tion is  serious  and  calls  for  attention 
riuht  now 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  mean  that  both  .sides  must  rcco-:- 
nize  the  serious  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  the  ability  of  people  living  u: 
those  ar^as  to  .sustain  tluinselves.  If  hk 
agreement  is  not  readied,  they  will  b( 
unable  to  do  so.  An  agreement  should 
be  reached  by  the  parties. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  only  :-'jrry  that  up  to  thi.- 
time  there  has  been  no  real,  free  collec- 
tive ban:ainin^'.  What  has  happened  :- 
that  the  unions  and  the  companies  ha\i 
been  at  arms'  Ient;th. 

What  should  be  done  is  that  they 
ousjht  to  net  them  around  the  table  and 
work  them  on  a  24-hour,  round-the- 
clock  basis  until  a  settlement  is  reachtd. 
The  livelihood  of  loo  many  people  > 
being  hurt  ,'ravely  by  this  stiike,  and  ih. 
losses  which  they  have  .suffered  will 
never  be  regained. 


FRENX-H  INDEBTEDNESS  TO  Till: 
UNITED  STATES— A  DEBT  OF 
HONOi: 

Mr  LONG  of  Ljuisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  FebiUary  b.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foieign  Relations,  the 
distmguisned  Senator  from  Aikan.>a- 
:  Mr.  FctiBnic.m  i.  made  a  statement  c:jn- 
cernmu  the  Fiench  Wo; Id  War  I  indebt- 
edness to  the  United  States  In  effect,  tl.' 
statement  s:av'.'  th.e  impression  thai  tl; 
United  States  .^hould  not  ;):e.'<  for  a  set- 
tlement of  its  claims  outstanding  on  the 


Government  ol  France.  1  dispute  that 
statement,  and  I  should  like  to  take  tiiis 
opportunity  lo  set  the  lecoid  straight. 

First.  It  IS  ai-'recd  tiial  the  French  ha\e 
been  punctual  in  paying  back  the  loans 
we  made  them  after  World  War  II.  In- 
deed, as  the  di.stint;ui.shed  cuai»man  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conanittee  pointed 
out.  Fiance  has  picpaid  many  of  its  obli- 
^ation.s  iiieui  red  after  World  War  II.  >'o 
one  disputes  this 

With  repaid  to  the  World  War  I  i:i- 
debtedne.ss.  iiov.ever.  the  Frtncli  are  in 
default  on  S5.1  billion  and  have  not  paid 
a  pennv  ol  principal  or  interest  since 
1932. 

Britain  and  othe.  countries  owe  us 
another  310.4  billion  from  Woild  War  I 
which  has  al.>o  been  ui  detaull  .sinct  ^ij22. 

Tile  basic  question  is.  nowever,  are 
these  still  valid  claims?  The  answer  is 
"Yes."  Tile  French  Government  has  not 
contested  ilie  validity  of  itt:  World  War  I 
debt  t;j  the  United  Stales.  It  has  insisted 
that  there  i'  a  direct  connection  betv.een 
French  paypiiiu  of  this  deal  and  cf  repa- 
ration payments  bv  Germany  to  France. 
The  U.S.  Governnitnc  to  this  day.  how- 
ever, has  maintanud  that  there  is  no 
connection  betv.een  German  reparations 
and  tiie  debts  of  allied  nations  to  the 
United  States.  If  someone  owes  me  $100 
he  cannot  claim  forgiveness  simply  be- 
cause ^omcone  else  uACii  him  $200.  That 
is  a  simple  legal  piinciple.  It  is  also  clear 
that  a  creditor  lias  the  lesal  ripht  to  de- 
mand iiayment  of  a  note  from  one  debtor, 
while  agreeins  to  extend  further  credit 
to  another  debtor. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-accepted 
principle  that  if  two  people  owe  each 
other  money  and  one  calls  for  payment 
from  the  other,  the  second  person  has 
a  right  to  cancel  one  debt  against  the 
othei . 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an- 
other factor  which  is  relevant  in  this  is- 
.sue:  that  is.  that  the  Government  of 
France  has  not  hesitated  to  buy  every 
dollar's  worth  of  .uold  they  can  get  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury's  dwindling  stock. 
Since  1958.  the  French  have  purcha.sed 
s3.6  billion  of  our  .wld.  not  including 
wiiatcvcr  they  bought  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1967  when  we  lost  over  SI  billion. 

In  other  words.  France  is  making  a 
run  on  our  gold  while  she  owes  us  S5.1 
billion.  'We  have  a  iierfect  right  to  .say. 
"Before  we  give  you  any  more  gold,  we 
will  first  ^'ive  you  credit  against  .some  of 
the  35. 1  billion  you  owe  us.  After  you 
iiave  biought  us  S5.1  billion,  we  will  then 
proceed  to  pay  you  in  gold,  as  in  the  past. 
But  your  note  is  in  arrears.  It  is  past 
due.  When  you  bring  the  dollars  in.  we 
will  apply  them  against  the  S5.1  billion. 
.After  that,  we  will  be  glad  to  .sell  you 
more  gold." 

We  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 
Mr.  President,  just  as  a  bank  has  a  right 
to  look  at  the  fact  that  one  has  money 
in  its  bank.  If  a  person  has  a  note  that 
is  past  due.  they  simply  credit  the  note 
against  th.e  bank  account.  I  have  seen 
banks  do  that.  At  times  it  has  taken  busi- 
nessmen by  surprise  to  have  that  hap- 
pen, but  the  bank  has  a  right  to  do  that 
and  they  sometimes  proceed  to  do  it. 

The  French  raid  on  our  gold  stock  has 
given  r;se  to  enormous  private  specula- 


tion in  gold  to  the  extent  that  since  1965, 
more  than  the  entire  world's  gold  produc- 
tion has  gone  to  private  hands,  and  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  official  holdings  of 
gold  by  the  world's  monetary  institutions. 

This  is  not  an  action  of  a  friendly, 
creditor  countij-.  This  is  an  action  ol 
rebuff  to  the  United  States  from  the 
nation  on  whose  soil  American  soldiers 
have  spilled  a  lot  of  blood.  Blood  to  pre- 
serve the  "glory"  of  France.  But  we  do 
not  claim  these  debts  as  blood  debts  We 
do  not  want  to  return  to  the  situation 
which  existed  during  most  of  the  19th 
centuiy  wars  between  Gennany  and 
France  in  which  the  victor  bled  the  finan- 
cial sources  of  the  vanquislied.  Nor  do  we 
want  to  return  to  the  atmosphere  which 
existed  after  the  Treaty  of  "Versailles 
where  allied  countries  demanded  a  blood 
debt  from  Germany,  far  beyond  her  ca- 
pacity to  pay.  That  treaty  was  used  so 
effectively  by  a  )iai)erhaiiuer  to  lead  a 
frustrated  nation  into  triggering  off 
World  War  II.  Yes.  Adolf  Hitler,  waving 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  arou.sed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  German  peoiile  to  the 
i:)oint  of  insanity. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  first  of  all. 
we  have  legal  claims  on  Fiance  and  otlier 
countries  which  are  beyond  disrnite.  and 
second,  we  can  and  .should  press  tho.se 
clainis  on  any  country  we  want  to,  while 
extending  terms  to  others. 

Why  .should  we  be  nailed  to  the  cross  of 
gold  by  any  country  which  owes  us  S5  bil- 
lion? Asserting  our  legal  rights  would  not 
be  an  act  of  vengeance;  this  is  a  debt 
of  honor  incurred  by  an  ally. 

I  think  we  saw  something  of  the  re- 
ward France  got  after  tiie  \enaeance 
they  exerted  in  demanding  reparations 
beyond  the  ability  of  Germany  to  pay. 
They  got  themselves  defe?-ted  in  anr;th<^r 
war.  which  v.-as  nart  of  their  vengeance. 
which  this  Nation  did  :;ot  advocate. 

Why  do  we  owe  them  somethinc  after 
we  won  for  them  the  vvar  they  lost? 
Imagine  that.  Mr.  President.  PVance 
owes  us  85  'oillion.  France  'Joes  to  war 
with  Germany.  Germany  defeats  Fi-ancc 
and  captures  the  whole  place,  including 
the  North  African  holdings.  Havin': 
taken  the  entire  matter  ever,  the  Unit'r'ri 
States  .sends  its  soldiers  in,  liberates 
Prance  and  dcfi.ats  Germany,  -.vith  a 
liandful  ol  Frenchmen  who  ieit  to  come 
10  our  side. 

Tlie  finality  cif  their  tioops  was  ir.i  up 
to  ours  and  th.=  t  is  on.'  of  the  reasons 
that  De  Gaulle  dcs.iiscs  us.  because  we 
v.-ould  not  tra.-t  his  t.c  .\f-r-.  to  go  in  ahead 
of  ours.  Our  troops  iJcnormed  so  much 
better  tlian  Lis  inai  l:-'  vould  ii..a  "veii 
icco^ai.-^.o  D-day.  They  did  not  go  ashore 
on  D-day  to  do  their  .iob  to  iroerale 
Franre.  He  recognizes  ihe  southern 
French  invasion,  of  nhtoh  I  "'-as  a  pa^-t. 
as  the  day  when  the  libc-i.'tion  of  France 
began  b^^cause  there  wt  ••'^  French  ;rooj..> 
there.  However.  th:>  v.-re  not  the  first 
troops  who  went  in  th.:re  either. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  alter 
we  liberated  Fiance,  for  D?  Gaulle  to 
come  in  here,  or  for  anyone  to  contend 
they  no  longer  owe  us  the  S5  billion  i,? 
inconceivable. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  money  do  you 
think  they  would  have  uotten  out  ol 
Germany  if  we  had  not  liberated  them 


to  begin  with?  If  they  think  we  owe 
them  a  debt — I  wonder  whether  jieople 
can  be  in  their  right  mind  to  assert  such 
a  claim. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  PiLsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  I  vield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pri;id'.  nt.  I  have 
not  heard  the  thought  expres.-^ed  hereto- 
lore  that  has  just  been  uttered  liy  the 
Senator  Irom  Louisiana.  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  constituents  in  Ohio 
askinc  that  we  demand  the  French  G.v,  - 
ernment  to  jiay  the  United  States  the 
debt  which  it  owed  to  us  ;is  a  conse- 
quence of  World  War  II.  The  argument 
has  been  made  that  if  we  demand  ol 
France  the  payment  of  its  debt  :o  the 
United  States,  France  will  demand  of 
Germany  repaiations  eoual  to  what  we 
exjject  France  to  pay  to  us. 

The  .Senator  liom  Louisiana  raises  a 
most  interestinu  point.  He  .states  that 
France  was  beaten,  that  it  quit  in  battle 

Mr.  LONG  of  L unsiana.  They  .sur- 
rendered. 

Mr.  lAUSCIIE.  It  was  -one.  We 
stepped  in  to  save  Fn.nce.  Prance  now 
.says  that  it  v.as  victorious  over  Ger- 
many—not France,  becau.se  the  French 
people  do  not  say  it:  De  Gaulle  .says  u. 
Di'  Gaulle  .says.  "I  was  victorious  over 
Germany  and.  therefore.  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  Germany  reparation.s  equal  to 
the  debt  which  we  incurred  to  the  United 
States."  It  is  plain  balderdash,  it  is  u:.- 
.sound,  and  it  should  not  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  I'eter- 
ence  to  what  the  Senator  :  aid.  some 
Frenchmen  would  like  lo  cont'^nd  that  it 
was  more  or  less  inferred  tliat  i"'rnr,ce 
would  not  demand  irpa-ations  from  Ger- 
many if  the  United  States  would  not  ask 
to  be  paid  the  i.5  billion. 

With  reference  to  that.  1  would  .-ay. 
•Where  does  it  .ay  that  in  the  contract'?' 

France  iias  defaulted  on  »5  billion.  If 
some  American  otficial  claims  lie  had  au- 
thority to  forcive  tliat  S5  billion.  I  want 
to  Icnow  who.  and  -.hen.  and  I  -.vant  to 
see  the  contract. 

I  know  enou2h  about  law  to  know  iliat 
tliese  i>eo!  >  owe  us  S5  billion — perhaps 
It  is  even  i.\rt;er 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  sT  b.luon.  I  Ix'- 
lieve. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  may  \ery 
well  be  lar.i-er,  but  ray  computation  in- 
dicates S5.!  billion  is  in  drfault  out  of  a 
total  debt  of  5i.'j  billion.  In  any  event, 
that  's  a  lage  sum  of  money  and  it  wns 
never  forgiven. 

niere  is  no  showing  t!;at  th.e  Uinted 
St'.tes  agreed  lo  forgive  tliat  debt  on  any 
ba.sis  wnatever.  What  it  amounts  to  is 
that  the  United  States  was  extremely 
lenerous  to  a  country  which  we  had  be- 
friended in  this  century  as  no  oilier 
country  ever  be'ri.-^rd  d  :t.  Despite  our 
generosity  that  country  now  is  actually 
assaultin2  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Not  .'■s  a  ir'tter  of  I'emieance.  or  of 
hate,  or  of  anything  else,  we  are  simply 
saying  to  France.  "We  are  runnin.i  short 
on  cold.  If  it  is  all  the  same  to  you.  old 
friend,  it  is  about  time  you  started  pay- 
ing us  that  S5  billion." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  recom- 
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mending  that  we  demand  payment  of 
the  debt ' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Yes  In  fact. 
I  would  recommend  that  we  po  further 
than  that  and  inalce  the  suggestion  that 
the  next  tmie  Prance  comes  over  here 
with  dollars  to  turn  into  gold,  we  say  to 
her.  Would  you  mmd  turning  in  your 
dollars,  and  we  will  credit  that  amount 
to  the  debt  you  owe  us  You  owe  us  55 
billion  We  will  give  you  credit  for  the 
$100  million,  let  us  say,  or  the  S200  mil- 
lion, vou  aro  bringini;  in,  and  apply  it  on 
tiie  ^5  billion  debt  We  are  so  happy  that 
at  last  you  are  able  to  pay  your  honest 
debts  ' 

Mr.  President  to  get  the  figures 
strauht.  Ut  me  state  al.so  that  the  orig- 
inal debt  of  France  was  $7,336  million, 
and  'hat  that  t\As  been  i^radually  reduced 
down  to  >5  077  million. 

Mr    LAL'SCHE    Without  interest' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  believe  that 
includes  interest 

Mr  LAL'SCHE  It  does'  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  be-correcttd. 

Mr  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  I  am  referring 
to  the  figures  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr  Fvlbright:.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, put  out 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  would  not  accept 
those  figures  as  being  accurate.  ILau^rh- 
ter  !  I  thmlc  it  is  $7  billion. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Well,  so  far 
aii  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willinc.  for  the 
.sake  of  argument,  to  accept  the  figure, 
but  I  differ  100  percent  with  the  conclu- 
sion 

His  conclusicn  is  that  they  do  not  owe 
us  the  $5  billion.  My  conclusion  is  that 
they  do  owe  us  the  .S5  billion.  It  has 
never  been  forgiven.  It  has  not  been 
paid 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  1931  France  said  it 
cjuld  not  meet  its  interest  obligations, 
and  our  Government  waived  the  pay- 
ments. Since  that  time,  the  Government 
of  the  Unittd  States  has  carried  on  its 
books  from  year  to  year  the  amount 
owed  on  the  principal  and  the  accumu- 
lated interest  that  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  the  debt  Our  Government  has 
indicated,  by  its  books,  that  it  never  re- 
leased France  from  the  debt. 

In  19.J1.  France  did  not  claim  that  we 
.said  to  her.  "If  you  will  release  Germany 
from  the  payment  of  reparations,  we 
will  relea.se  you.  France,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Che  debt."  It  was  never  agreed 
upon. 

Now  Chen,  the  truth  is  that  there  are 
probably  10  or  ':?  othpr  nr>'ion5  who 
owe  us  m'^ney  En:,'land  owes  us  more 
than  France,  but  England  has  not  been 
so  ferocious  m  its  purpose  to  destroy  the 
United  Statt-s  as  De  Gaulle  has  been. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  states  the  situa- 
tion as  I  understand  it  So  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  as  between  two 
people  who  owe  me  money  .say.  as  an 
American  banker — I  do  not  know  about 
two  creditor  nations — but  I  could  look 
up  one  of  them  and  say.  L^iok,  old  boy, 
you  are  doing  pretty  well  Yuu  are  pros- 
perous now  You  have  lots  of  money  You 
are  showing  a  nice,  big  profit  for  this 
year  You  are  doing  very  well,  indeed. 
How  about  paying  some  money  on  that 


note  you  owe  me?  You  do  owe  it.  It  is  past 
due." 

I  could  look  at  another  debtor  over 
here  and  .say.  Gee,  it  is  tough,  old  boy. 
I  see  that  you  lost  money  again  this  year 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do — as  I  have 
done  for  all  you  ffUow.s — I  will  uive  you 
a  while  longer  to  pay  "  If  he  cannot  pay 
me  .ir.d  hf  goes  broke.  I  uiess  that  I 
will  lose  my  money 

But  if  he  strikes  it  rich  and  is  doing 
well,  and  is  snowing  a  profit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  come  around 
and  make  a  payment  on  his  note.  That 
IS  what  !  ogular  bankers  would  do,  I  would 
think 

We  cannot  squeeze  blood  lut  of  a  tur- 
nip, but  when  De  Gaulle  comes  over  here 
wanting  to  destroy  tiie  value  of  the 
American  dollar,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  say.  Look,  old  boy.  if  it  is  all 
the  .same  with  you.  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  any  gold,  but  we  will  credit  you 
with  whatever  money  y  )ii  tiavc  brought 
with  you  against  the  S5  billion  debt  which 
you  owe  us."  That  is  vhat  bankers  would 
do.  Why  we  do  not  do  that,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  so  far  as  the  other  countries  are 
concerned  who  owe  us  $10  billion,  I  see 
no  particular  reason  that  we  should  take 
the  view  that  that  money  is  forgiven.  We 
did  not  forgive  it.  They  .said  they  could 
not  pay  it,  and  when  they  .said  they  could 
not  pay  it.  we  said,  the  countries  being 
in  the  bad  situation  tiiat  they  were.  We 
will  go  along  with  you  and  give  you  more 
time  ■ 

The  Senator  knows  that,  in  years  gone 
by.  nations  have  been  known  to  commit 
acts  of  war  agains'  another  country 
which  would  not  pay  its  debts.  Tlicy 
would  blockade  the  harbor,  shoot  the 
place  up,  or  capture  one  of  their  cities 
and  hold  tiie  place  as  hostage  until  they 
did  pay  up 

Of  course,  we  do  not  propose  to  do 
anything  like  that.  What  we  .say  is,  "Here 
is  the  honest  debt  you  owe  us.  You  have 
our  dollars  You  admit  you  owe  us  that 
debt.  When  .vou  come  to  give  us  the  dol- 
lars for  gold,  we  will  give  you  credit 
against  your  nne  m.^tead  " 

Mr.  Pre^ldent,  why  w-e  should  bank- 
rupt our  country  before  we  call  upon 
those  wlio  would  bankrupt  us  to  pay  up 
theii  debts  io  us.  I  cannot  uiiderstar.d. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  would  want  to  be 
most  lenier.t  with  France,  to  the  utr.v:  ;l 
of  what  leniei-cy  means.  We  iielped 
France  in  World  War  I.  In  Woild  War  II 
v,<-  aved  litr  De  Gaulle  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious ox  the  .sacrifices  that  the  US  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people  made  for  France 
He  is  not  only  unconscious  of  those  sac.  i- 
flces.  but  he  is  now  deliberately  trying  to 
throw  us  into  a  monetary  and  fiscal 
cntnstrcphe.  He  is  deliberately  sending 
credits  in.  asking  for  iiaymcnts  in  ;old, 
and  not  wanting  to  take  cur  piper  dol- 
lars. He  is — I  iCJ'tt  to  say  it — an  enemy 
of  the  United  States 

Now,  then,  how  long  can  we  tolerate 
De  Gaulle's  challenge  and  his  enmity, 
without  saying  to  him,  "You  demand 
payment  of  your  credits  in  -lold.  Why 
don't  you  pay  your  debt  to  the  United 
States"'' 

I  hr.ve  reserved  my  judgment  on  this 


matter,  but  I  think  the  lime  has  come 
w.)> !.  .sttnieihing  along  the  lines  of  what 
the  Senator  ivKin  Louisiana  iia'^  said 
iM'ist  be  done. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  the  State  of  Ijouistana.  as  the 
Senator  knows,  was  at  one  time  a  French 
territory  The  people  in  south  Louisiana 
are  predominately  of  PYench  ancestry, 
and  extremely  proud  of  it.  If  one  wants 
to  bring  the  iiouse  down  in  front  of  any 
audience  in  south  Louisiana,  the  people 
of  which,  ivs  I  have  said,  are  predomi- 
nately of  French  ancestry,  about  all  he 
hus  to  do  in  the  course  of  his  speech  is 
.■^ay.  I  think  it  is  about  time  Charles  de 
Gaulle  paid  us  the  debt  that  he  honestly 
owes  us  "  There  are  people  down  there 
who  are  proud  to  be  of  P'rench  ancestry, 
who  are  pioud  of  the  glory  of  France 
But.  thinking  of  the  situation,  here  is 
something  they  believe  he  owes  us,  and 
before  we  empty  Fort  Knox  of  any  ad- 
vantaue  we  may  have  there,  it  might 
be  well  to  ask  them  to  pay  off  th:s  debt. 

I  personally  do  not  feel  we  should  ask 
the  French  to  pay  th's  debt  on  the  bas's 
that  we  a: e  angered  or  upset  about  the 
way  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  acted, 

Mr    LAUSCHE.  I  think  we  should. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  on  that  basis.  We  should 
simply  say,  "We  are  of  the  honest  onin'on 
that  .vou  are  able  to  pay  your  debts.  We 
'ave  vou  billions  of  dollars  after  World 
War  II  to  help  rebuild.  We  are  not  askina; 
anything  for  that.  We  did  not  expect  any- 
thing for  that  then.  We  do  not  now.  Nor 
do  we  expect  anything  for  the  fact  that 
we  helped  liberate  you.  We  did  not  ask 
anything  then  We  do  not  now.  That  was 
not  in  the  contract. 

"But  here  is  .something  you  can  afford 
to  do.  You  can  afford  to  pay  off  this  debt 
better,  frankly,  than  we  can  afford  to 
pay  you  S5  billion.  So  we  think  you  should 
start  paying  off  those  notes  that  are  past 
due." 

Mr,  President,  it  may  be  that  in  days 
to  come  England  may  be  in  good  shape. 
I  certainly  hope  that  that  nation,  whose 
Prime  Minister  is  in  the  city,  and  per- 
haps m  the  Capitol  at  this  very  moment, 
may  get  his  house  in  order,  .so  that  Brit- 
ain may  pay  some  of  the  mcfney  she  owes 
us 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y;rlci'? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  cannot  help  but  I'x- 
press  my  great  admiration  for  the  people 
of  Finland.  Finland,  in  the  face  of  most 
serious  .idversities.  paid  not  only  the 
principal  but  the  interest  on  her  debt 
D,'  Gaulle,  whom  I  admired  5  years  ago 
as  being  a  Lireat  leader  who  was  to  sta- 
bilize France.  lor  some  reasons  has  pro- 
ceeded on  a  course  to  destroy  England 
and  the  United  States.  Why? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  answered 
that  a  little  while  ago  when  he  talked 
about  his  disappointment  that  he  v.as 
not  in  some  way  included  in  the  move- 
ment that  brought  the  victory  to  the 
allied  forces  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  hear  the  Senator's  view  on  that.' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  know — it  Is  beyond  my  power  to 
describe  the  exact  reason — why  Charles 
de  Gaulle  feels  toward  the  United  States 
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as  he  does,  I  would  certainly  hope  he  does 
not  feel  that  way  toward  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  am  partly  of  French 
ancestry,  myself.  My  middle  name  Is  Bll- 
liu;  it  refers  to  my  maternal  grand- 
mother. I  am  very  proud  to  be  partly 
I'rcnch  by  ancestiT- 

I  proudly  volunteered  to  take  part  in 
the  first  LCT  landing  onto  French  soil 
In  .southern  France.  May  I  say  that  I 
was  extremely  lucky  that  day,  because 
;he  small  boat  just  ahead  of  me  blew  up 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Was  that  in  World 
War  II? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  World  War 
II  The  man  who  occupied  the  majority 
leader's  .seat  until  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
Mr  Hart  I.  was  shot  down  on  the  Nor- 
mandy beaches  shortly  before  that.  We 
asked  no  particular  favors  for  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  Those  of  us  who  proudly 
v.ent  to  France's  aid  did  .so  under  the  or- 
der of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  it  is 
I  rue.  But  .some  of  us  volunteered  to  ac- 
rt  pt  particularly  hazardous  assigrunents. 
In  doinii  that,  we  find  difficulty  in  under- 

■  landing  Charles  de  Gaulle's  attitude  to- 
.vard  us.  He  would  have  to  explain  it 
him.self;  lor  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
;  lam  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
:rom  Louisiana  made  some  explanation 
.-;  why  De  Gaulle  is  following  a  course 
,vhich  seemingly  would  be  destructive  of 
■'.ir  country  and  was  also  doing  the  same 
tiling  with  respect  to  Great  Britain. 
Why? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  had 
,  arsons  ijoint  out  to  me  tliat  there  have 
l^een  a  -;rcat  number  of  situations  in 
.,  hich  Charles  de  Gaulle  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  was  parallel  with  what  the 
Communists  wanted.  Whether  that  was 
clone  with  a  \iew'  of  attracting  certain 
.  ftwing  voters  to  vote  for  his  party,  I 
•  ould  1131  know,  but  apparently  he  must 
reel  it  is  popular  with  some  sources,  or 
'  Ise  he  must  find  some  less  worthy 
:  ra.soii  to  take  the  attitude  he  takes 
iward  the  United  States  and  our 
I  uizens. 

I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  buy  his 
rotestations  that  he  greatly  fears  that 
lie  mammoth  American  capitalistic  sys- 
tem miaht  gobble  up  and  swallow  up  all 

■  f  Europe. 

My  impression  is  that  if  he  had  been 
.lUywhere  nearly  so  good  a  friend  to  us  as 
the  United  States  has  been  to  France  in 
:his  century,  and  as  Prance  has  been  to 

■he  United  States  in  prior  centuries 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  I  agree.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  De  Gaulle  represents  the  think- 

ng  of  the  French  people.  The  people  of 
•iie  United  States  are  deeply  friendly  to 

he  people  of  France.  My  belief  is  that 

■  he  people  of  France  are  deeply  friendly 
'0  the  people  of  the  United  States.  De 
Gaulle  does  not  truly  represent  the  hon- 
est judgment  of  the  French  people.  They 
.ae  good.  They  know  that  we  went  to 
'heir  aid  in  two  World  Wars.  Tliey  know 
that  we  have  helped  them. 

De  Gaulle.  I  must  finally  say,  in  spite 
"f  his  bigness  and  grandness,  is  showing 
;ill  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  little  man  who 
allows  rebuffs  and  disappointments  to 
dominate  his  judgment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
ttllowing  me  to  participate  with  him  in 
this  discussion. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  very  much 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  said.  I  believe  his  remarks  accurately 
reflect  what  a  great  number  of  Ameri- 
cans are  thinking  about  this  matter 

If  someone  had  befriended  me  to  the 
extent  that  this  Nation  has  befriended 
France  in  this  century — in  a  way  which 
ordinarily  would  evoke  gratitude,  friend- 
ship, love,  and  affection — I  would  not  be 
at  all  dismayed  if  anyone  in  that  coun- 
try were  willing  to  invest  some  of  its 
money  in  my  country. 

If  anyone  in  France  has  any  money  to 
invest  in  Louisiana,  I  think,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  him  do  .so.  If  he  thinks  he 
knows  how  to  run  an  industiT,  we  might 
even  lend  him  some  money  to  help  him 
begin  operations,  or  find  some  people 
who  would  coinvest  with  him,  if  it  ap- 
peared that  he  knew  what  he  wa,s  doing. 
We  can  use  more  business  acumen  in 
helping  to  build  the  commerce  of  Loui- 
siana. We  would  be  extremely  piea.sed  to 
have  him  do  so. 

We  would  not  hold  it  against  French- 
men or  against  France  that  De  Gaulle 
does  not  indicate  any  great  love  for  this 
countr>'.  We  would  be  hai^py  to  welcome 
Frenchmen  with  open  arms  and  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  we  reasonably  can.  Tiiey 
would  not  suffer  from  any  prejudice  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat:  Why  should 
we  be  nailed  to  the  cross  of  gold  by  any 
country  which  owes  us  S5  billion?  As- 
serting our  legal  rights  would  not  be  an 
act  of  vengeance;  this  is  a  debt  of  hon- 
or incurred  by  an  ally.  We  are  a  creditor- 
country  to  France  from  World  War  I,  and 
we  have  been  a  very  lenient  creditor- 
country. 

They  have  not  paid  us  a  penny  since 
1932  on  those  debts.  But  the  French  are 
demanding  gold  for  every  U.S.  dollar  they 
can  get  their  hands  on,  and  we  simply 
can  no  longer  turn  the  other  cheek.  We 
have  to  assert  our  legal  rights.  At  this 
time  we  have  a  critical  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  due  in  large  measure  to 
our  commitments  abroad  to  defend 
Europe  and  the  former  colonies  of 
Europe — especially  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  French  in  Indochina,  now  known  as 
■Vietnam.  This  problem  would  be  greatly 
alleviated  if  we  received  payment  on  the 
debts  other  countries  owe  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Is  now 
embarking  on  a  very  restrictive  program 
to  preserve  its  dwindling  gold  stock  We 
have  an  embargo  on  American  corpora- 
tions sending  capital  to  continental 
Western  Europe.  The  administration  is 
proposing  a  stiff  tax  on  tourists  who  want 
to  spend  their  savings  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Our  banks  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  loans  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point.  If  we  are  willing  to  restrict  the 
freedoms  of  American  individuals,  banks 
and  corporations  to  protect  our  gold 
stock,  should  we  not  also  be  willing  to  as- 
sert our  legal  claim  against  countries  to 
which  v.'e  have  loaned  billions  of  dollars? 

I  would  hope  that  our  financial  offi- 
cers would  be  hardheaded  enough  to 
press  our  legal  claims  against  other 
countries.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that 
when  the  debtor  countries  come  over 
here  to  raid  our  gold  stock,  we  should  ac- 
cept their  dollars  and  give  them  a  credit 


for  i-aymcnt  of  those  debts,  and  net  un- 
til the  debt  is  paid  should  they  be  en- 
titled to  purchase  gold  from  r.s. 

Again,  we  want  to  lejjeat.  this  is  not 
a  claim  based  on  a  blood  debt;  it  is  a 
claim  of  honor.  Let  us  not  have  to  re- 
Ijeat  tho.'^e  immortal  vords  of  Winston 
Churchill  to  the  effect  that  the  "biegcst 
cross  I  have  had  to  bear  was  the  cross  of 
Lorraine."  Winston  Cuurchlll  has  now 
l)assed  from  the  scene  but  iiis  foi  mer 
cross  is  now  weighing  heavily  on  the 
financial  shoulders  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


CONSPIRACY  TO  FIX  DRUG  PRICES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
I  direct  attention  to  tlie  lact  that  once 
in  a  while  a  person  can,  I  believe  witli 
propriety,  say  eitlier  "I  was  light"  or  "I 
told  you  so." 

T%vo  years  ago,  I  documented  for  the 
Senate,  in  imge  alter  ijacc,  the  extent 
and  depth  of  the  swamp  in  wiiich  a  num- 
ber of  American  drug  cuinijanies  wal- 
lowed, fixing  ill  ices  and  urging  bids  on 
foreign  sales  of  antibiotio,^,  including 
tetracycline.  Senators  will  it  call  the  case 
where  the  coniijanies  actua'ly  rolled  dice 
to  .see  who  would  take  a  i.ai  ti.'ular  bid 
all  tlieir  prices  being  identical. 

And.  after  that  kind  oi  '.jeh..vi  .r,  these 
of  us  who  criticize  high  drug  prices  are 
labeled  as  opponents  of  "free  enteri^rise"! 
Mr.  President,  I  liave  always  t!»&ugl.t  1 
was  for  free  cnteriJ.ise.  as  I  understar.d 
it.  But  what  is  "free"  about  fixed  pries? 
What  Is  "enterprising"  about  an  illegal 
conspiracy',' 

The  drua  companies  which  were  con- 
victed in  December  1967.  had  been  orig- 
inally indicted  in  1961.  The  ca.se  then 
lanauished  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  my  great  di.smay.  In  19C5,  however. 
I  learned  that  there  was  an  effort  afoot 
at  various  levels  of  the  administration  to 
persuade  the  Justice  Department  not  to 
l>rosecute  this  lawsuit,  and  to  permit  a 
nolo  contendere  plea  to  be  entered  and 
."•-onie  kind  of  compromi.se  to  be  made.  I 
corresixinded  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  urging  that  the  tetracycline  case 
be  acted  upon,  and  then  the  wheels  fi- 
nally bcL^an  to  turn  in  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision. In  December  1C6.5,  I  vas  advi.srd 
that  Justice  would  i>ro.seciU:. 

This  past  December,  a  Ffclera!  jury 
convicted  three  dru2  companies — three 
of  the  biQf-est — of  conspiring  o  fix  the 
jDrice  c,f  tetracycline — a  '.^'idely  u.--ed  an- 
tibiotic. Tho.>e  companies.  .Am.erican 
Cyanamid,  Pfizer,  and  Bristol-Myers,  as 
well  as  two  others,  Squibb  .uid  Upjohn 
who  were  listed  as  coconsrirntors  faced 
civil  .suits  i^-ifntially  totaling  liundreds 
of  mil'ior.s  of  dollars. 

This  conviction  comes  as  no  ,  urprise 
to  me.  nor.  I  .suspect  to  nio-^t  Senators. 
although  it  may  have  come  as  a  surprise 
to  .some. 

I  recall  that  when  I  made  my  speech 
referring  to  this  conspiracy,  the  drug 
comnanles,  throuah  their  hichly  paid 
lobby  and  their  press  connect'cns,  ixio- 
pooed  the  idea,  said  that  this  was 
warmed-over  biscuits,  that  1  did  not 
know  what  I  was  talkinu  about,  and  so 
on, 

I  think  the  record  now  shows  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Tlie 
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cjmpr.r.iey  /avc  been  convicted  by 
a  jury  of  criminal  conspiracy  and  may 
owe  the  Govprnment.  as  well  as  their 
other  victims,  a  lot  of  money. 

For  years  now,  a  number  of  us  have 
re-^eated'v  contended  and  demonstrated 
that  there  was  absilutely  no  sensible 
rhyme  or  reason  to  the  fantastic  prices 
charged  for  many  of  the  drugs  sold  to 
the  American  people.  In  loo  ma  iv  in- 
stances, the  obvious  policv  of  the  drug 
manufacturers  was  to  simply,  bluntly, 
and  cruelly  charge  what  the  traffic 
would  bear  Mr.  President,  it  is  apoar- 
eat  to  nif  that  the  "traffic"  will  bear  it  no 
longer. 

It  is  not  only  this  conviction  in  Federal 
Court  which  demonstrates  that  the 
American  tjenplo  and  their  repre.scnta- 
tives  are  fed  up  with  this  baldest  form 
of  exploitation  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
Just  a  few  months  aeo.  the  Senate 
passed— may  I  say  by  a  very  close  mar- 
sin:  r  am  happ"  to  .'ee  present  ;n  the 
Chamber  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
M;-  lUai;  and  th-  Senator  from  We.st 
Virstmia  'Mr  ByrdI.  who  lielped  in  this 
very  close  risht — an  amer.dmcnt  I  had 
offered  which  soueht  to  at  least  protect 
the  Government  from  beint;  repeatedly 
victimized  by  extraordinarily  high  and 
what  appeared  to  be  artif^.cial'y  high 
drug  prices.  We  were  able  to  retain  a 
portion  of  this  amen.dment  m  confer- 
ence— I  am  hopeful  that,  u'timately.  we 
will  be  able  to  gain  acceptance  of  the 
entire  provision.  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  InteresLintr  to  note 
that,  now  that  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.  has 
been  convicted  of  conspiracy  along  with 
other  companies — they  arranged  for  a 
public  opinion  poll,  to  see  what  the  pub- 
lic thinks  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other 
drusr  companies 

This  is  what  Pfl/er  has  provided  the 
court  in  support  of  its  appeal  from  the 
conviction — Pfizer  provided  the  court 
\*1th  a  public  opinion  poll,  taken  at  its 
own  expense  to  see  what  the  American 
people  think  of  drug  companies  com- 
pared with  other  industries  It  was  de- 
sii^ned  to  measure  the  feeling  in  the 
community  in  which  prospective  jurors 
resided. 

Why  would  they  want  to  know  thaf 
Well,  their  argument  is  that  they  should 
not  be  tried  in  that  community,  because 
they  would  have  dilHculty  obtaining  a 
fair  jui-y.  that  prospective  jurors  wou'.d 
be  prejudiced  against  them 

So.  they  took  this  poll  in  this  area. 
Wl-.ere  was  the  area'^  It  was  in  New 
York  City  and  a  suburban  county  That 
is  a  pretty  bis  place  in  which  to  take  a 
pell.  A  lot  of  people  live  there.  They 
asked  Do  you  think  prices  are  unrea- 
sonably high?  ' 

Mr  President,  the  poll  indicated  that 
75  percent  of  those  interviewed  stated 
that  they  felt  that  the  prices  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  were  unreasonably  high. 

I  read  the  last  few  para>;rai)h.s: 

la  all.  97  per  cent  of  tiio.'ie  respuiidltig  uere 
criucal  of  tbe  indu&try  m  At  teaat  one  of  ibe 
c.ite^itries. 

Of  thoise  who  jA-unied  i  810  retail  price  for 
a  drug,  the  l.iri^est  share — 33  per  teiu-- 
guessed  the  manufacturing  co*i  At  t3 

That  meaas  that  33  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  wete  p..>llL-d  guesoed  that  if  one 


is  paying  $10  for  a  linig.  the  manuf.ic- 
tur.n'4  cost  is  S3. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  those 
of  us  who  studied  this  matter  know  that 
the  cost  to  the  miinufactuier  mipht  very 
well  be  less  than  SI  if  one  pays  $10  at 
retail 

The  p  11  revealed  that, — 

Of  those  who  were  asked  to  believe  that  83 
w.i.s  m  Jact  the  man»ifarturin«  co&t,  86  per 
ceui  thouglU  ii  retail  price  ol  $10  ■■excessively 

lllRil    • 

Voters  were  consistently  more  critical  of 
ilie  tlriig  industry  than  non  voters.  Men 
\i>ters  were  especially  crltlciil 

•'In  f.ict."  Roper  told  Pfizer,  ■TTinle  voters 
siirpflssed  Ivory  Sonp's  99-44  100  per  cent 
with  ,\  full  100  per  cent  citing  the  ilrug  l:i- 
dtistry  neciitl\<>ly  on  one  or  more  of  .  six 
questions  In  our  experience,  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  nnrt  '00  per  "cent  of  any  group  .iirreeing 
on  .mythliig  " 

When  they  asked  all  of  the  group  who 
th()U-:ht  drug  piici's  unreasonably  hit;h, 
who  thought  manufacturers  do  not  have 
.sufficient  concern  about  holdinL'  down  or 
reducing  prices,  who  thou.uht  manufac- 
turers make  unreasonably  hi':;h  profits, 
and  'Aho  thought  dru:  manufact  rcrs 
frecjuently  have  an  luiderstanding  to  fix 
prices  at  a  high  level — meaning  a  con- 
.-.piracv — in  all  of  those  catei^onts  from 
Pfizer's  own  poll,  taken  by  Rop?r,  at 
Pfizer 's  insli'.;ntion,  the  results  showed 
that,  with  respect  to  the  male  voters.  100 
IJcrccnt  of  them  were  critical  of  the  drug 
industry  on  one  or  more  of  these  points.- 

I  think  that,  to  some  extent,  this  ex- 
plains -.vhy  Mr,  Gtoiue  Sciuibb.  a  tiuid 
i-'eneraiion  mcmbei  of  a  lamily  long  as- 
sociated with  dru  ;  manufacture,  had  the 
courage  to  speak  out  atrainst  certain  poli- 
cies of  the  dru'-;  mdu-stry  He  testified 
that  if  the  industry  did  not  clean  up  its 
own  hou^e.  it  ■a  as  ,;oin':<  lo  face  action  by 
Con,^rtss  tnat  would  be  less  satisfactory 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  industry 
voiuntariy  clianed  up  .some  of  the  mis- 
ch.ff  in  Its  hjuje. 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  understandins: 
that  a  number  of  cities  and  States  have 
already  tiled  treble  damage  suits  against 
these  companies  and  that  more  are  ex- 
pected to  file  .suits 

Texas,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  West 
Vir-'inia  arc  .imong  the  Slates  which  are 
acting  to  protect  their  interests  and  re- 
cover exce.'^.s  charr.es.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  Stale  of  Louisiana  will  aL->o  seek  .e- 
dress 

In  addition,  if  these  States  w  ere  bilked, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  als.j  taken  for  a  tide  I 
would  cert^i'iily  like  to  find  nut.  If  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  taken  for 
a  ride,  then  we  should  prosecute  a  claim 
for  damages  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country 

Li  the  89th  Congrtss.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  prohibit  the  deduc- 
tion as  a  normal  business  expen.se  of  the 
punitive  portion,  two-thirds  of  the  dam- 
ages awarded  following  a  criminal  con- 
viction for  the  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  illegal 
business  conduct  of  this  nature  should  be 
recognized  as  'ordinary  and  necessary 
expense  "  Public  policy  .simply  cannot  be 
twisted  into  that  crippled  a  posture  How- 


can  we  ask  the  niilians  of  taxpayers  of 
this  cotuitiy  to  pick  up  half  of  the  tab 
for  the  penalty  imposf.d  upon  someone 
else. 

The  legislation  I  now  proiJose  basically 
sa^■.s  that  tlie  puipose  ol  lieble  damaiies 
is  to  deter  illegal  conduct  and  that  a 
pai-ty  ;zuilty  ot  ."^iicii  conduct  must  sutfei- 
an  economic  loss.  This  bill  is  essentially 
the  same  as  S.  3650  uJ  the  89th  Congress 
I  think  it  is  time  we  acted  to  take  the 
tax  fa\oritis:ii  out  of  this  .sort  ot  price 
fixing. 

I  ask  iliat  the-  bill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  reciiv.d  aud  appropriate!. 
refei  red 

The  bill  S.  2963'  relalim;  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  treble  damai^c 
payments  under  the  antitrust  lavvs  and 
certain  other  payments,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Louisiana  Mr.  President 
I  yield,  but  lust  may  I  i.ioint  out  that 
the  distiii-uisheri  Sen.itor  from  Michi;;a!: 
introduced  a  bill  which,  although  iiiit 
quite  identical  with  mine,  seeks  to  cor- 
rect the  same  loophole  in  the  law  under 
vh'ch  innoccT.t  taxpayers  are  required 
to  pick  up  50  percent  of  the  tab  for  ili" 
unlawful  conduct  of  tho.'?e  who  liave  vic- 
limred  ;'.nd  '-xploitcd  t'le  Amorican 
people 

Mr.  HART  .Mr  Pre.s.dent.  I  am  de- 
lighted liiat  the  Senator  from  Louisian.i 
introduced  the  bill  It  ;?  very  kuid  of  the 
Senator  to  make  the  comment  that  he 
has  midc  on  the  bill  which  I  introduced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  .several  .'.cars  a^* 
a  bill  lookiiiK  to  this  end — namely,  t,. 
prevent  the  deduction  of  -uch  .vums  l^y 
corporations  convicted  of  violating  tlir 
antitrust  laws  by  virtue  of  alloving  them 
to  cknm  the  deduction  ^s  a  business  ex- 
pense was  introduced  bv  me.  \  com- 
panion bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Cfller.  chairman  !>: 
the  Judician-  Committee. 

TTie  Senate  Antitiu  t  Subcommilttc 
held  hearings  for  several  days  on  the  bill 
I  introduced.  Following  that,  v.e  reex- 
amined the  matter  and  introduced  a  sec- 
ond, refined  bill  on  the  .-ubjcct  matter. 

The  staff  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  was  then  instructed  to 
see  if.  together  uith  the  staff  of  the  ma- 
jority whip  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  tl.< 
Senate  Finance  Com.mittee,  v.e  could  no' 
d?''piop  an  approach  that  would  respond 
effectively  to  the  problem  and  p-cvcn' 
the  Government,  in  effect,  from  payin'-i 
for  the  cost  of  the  illegal  conduct. 

I  would  hope  that.  v,ith  the  introduc- 
tiDn  of  this  bill  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  jjenden;  y  of  mv  bill 
and  the  heariiT^s  record  made  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 
tiial  Con;'ress  in  th-s  s'-ssion  will  be  i<bU 
to  do  what  is  riciit  and  certainly — '.what- 
ever the  ir.oper  composition  of  the  statu- 
tory language  is — correct  an  obvious  and 
gross  inequity  in  the  tax  structur?-- 
namcly,  the  provision  of  taxpayers 
money  to  reimburse  for  criminal  fines 
It  does  not  happen  wiien  one  runs  a  traf- 
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lie  lit;ht.  and  it  siiould  not  happen  when 
one  runs  tlie  antitrust  light. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  The  Senator 
is  correct 

I  had  indicated  that  I  was  going  to 
seek  to  move  a  measure  along  this  line 
after  the  big  electrical  contractors  were 
convicted  of  conspiracy  and  were  given 
a  favorable  ruling  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  basis 
and  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  Treasury 
Derarttneni  or  ihose  v.  ho  were  consulted 
atKjut  it,  to  give  these  people  a  ruling 
ttiat  they  cou'd  deduct,  as  a  necessary 
and  ordinary  bu.sincss  expense,  the  treble 
damages  they  paid  for  nolatlng  the 
criminal  law  of  the  countrj-.  To  me,  it 
was  utterly  fantastic  that  there  would 
be  such  a  ruling.  It  would  almost  be  the 
same  as  .sayinp  that  a  criminal  who  had 
stolen  from  the  pr.blic  could  be  required 
to  give  back  what  he  stole  but  could 
then  deduct  the  cost  of  his  line. 

But  once  the  lior.se  was  out  of  the  barn. 
it  was  generally  agreed  by  Senators  and 
Representatives,  csjiecially  those  who 
were  the  senior  members  of  the  commit- 
tees, not  to  make  an  effort  to  attempt  to 
collect  retroactively  what  the  Govern- 
ment lost  because  of  letting  these  people 
t:et  away  with  this  deduction  It  was  felt 
that  this  was  dove  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  We  would  .uist  let  it  go  at  that.  It 
was  wrong,  hut  .1  was  too  late  to  correct 
It.  I  rc'-iret  that  we  did  not  push  immedi- 
;;tely  at  that  time  to  correct  that  im- 
i'.oper  ruling. 

Now  the  druc  eomp;^nies  will  undoubt- 
edly contend  that  They  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  ruling  after  their 
conviction.  In  my  judument.  the  fact  that 
you  have  to  pay  treble  damaaes  and 
cannot  deduct  it  as  a  business  expense 
sliould  be  part  of  the  deterrent  that 
\v"uld  cause  one  not  to  commit  a  crime 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  indicated  how 
hiph  some  of  those  drug  costs  are.  I  made 
reference  to  tetracycline,  which  sells 
under  the  name  of  Achromycin  and  other 
names.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pa- 
tients at  one  time  were  paying  50  cents 
a  pill  for  tetracycline,  as  a  result  of  the 
con.spiracy  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence, when  it  was  estimated  that  the 
maximum  cost  to  the  manufacturers  was 
1.5  cnts  per  iiill.  So  ,iow,  when  citizens 
uuess  iliat  th.ey  are  paying  approximately 
three  'imes  the  manufacturer's  cost,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  with  rccard  to 
the  Vvonder  chug  tetracycline,  they  were 
badly  in  error — if  they  had  that  pill  in 
mind — becaitje  they  were  paying  ap- 
proximately :tn  times  the  cost  of  the 
company  to  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Presider.t.  I  do  not  blame  the 
'.Jharmrcists  in  this  matter.  I  am  happy 
to  .>ay  that  representatives  of  the  45.000 
pharmacists  v,-ho  are  members  of  the 
-■American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
have  come  befor?  our  committee  and 
uriied  us  to  pa.ss  effective  legislation  to 
help  them  protect  the  public  by  helping 
them  to  do  business  in  a  way  that  would 
permit  them  to  m.ake  a  decent  profit, 
and  at  ihf^  same  tim.e  protect  the  public 
a'zp.inst  the  exorbitant  prices  they  have 
been  rh.'^rged  as  a  result  of  conspiracies 
and  as  a  result  of  other  much  criticized 


practices  in  the  drug  industry  designed 
to  extort  from  the  i^ublie  a  much  'reater 
price  than  is  justifiable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  ur.animous  eon- 
sent  that  the  article  entitled  "Ninety- 
seven  Percent  Critical  of  Drug  Industry" 
be  iirinted  at  this  point  in  the  Rtcor.D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appicpriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recort) 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

!  From  the  Wasliington  iD.C.i  Po.st, 

Feb,  4,  19681 

Ninety-seven    Percent     Critital     he     Drug 

Industry 

(By  Morton  Mintzl 

A  poll  taken  for  a  drug  manufacturer 
shows  that  97  per  cent  of  the  persons  sam- 
pled in  the  New  York  City  area  were  critical 
of  the  profits  and  pricing  jjractlces  C'f  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry. 

"I  cannot  recall  any  study  we  liave  done 
where  an  Industry  has  been  criticized  by 
such  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population," 
said  Burns  W,  Roper,  president  of  Roijer  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.,  a  polling  firm 
founded  34  years  ago  by  his  l.ither.  Etmo 
Roper. 

"On  what  we  would  regard  ::.s  iiiC  most 
critical  or  damning  question — the  matt°r  of 
fixing  prices  at  artificially  high  lcvel-';--^2 
per  cent  or  close  to  half  (of  the  persons  in- 
terviewed) cited  the  prescription  drug  in- 
dustry, 

'•This  was  over  twice  as  many  .is  cited 
the  next  most  frequently  named  industry 
(g.isoUnei.  The  (.ther  lndustr:es  used  for 
compariso:i  were  beer,  frozen  toods  .ind 
soap." 

GUILTY    VERDICT 

Roper  made  the  statements  ;n  .i  letter  to 
Frank  A,  Duckworth,  associate  general  coun- 
sel i)f  Chas,  Pfi^er  Co..  Inc  .  .ind  m  an  affi- 
davit. 

Last  Dec.  29.  a  iunlty  ■.  erdict  v,MS  re- 
turned '.n  Federal  court  in  Manhattan 
against  Pfizer,  the  American  Cynamld  Co, 
and  the  Bristol-Myers  Co,  on  criminal  anti- 
trust charges — conspiring  to  lix  prices  of 
"wonder"  antibiotics,  conspiring  to  monop- 
olize the  market  and   achieving  a  monopoly, 

A  few  days  ago,  Pfizer  filed  the  Uoner 
papers  in  court  in  support  of  a  contention 
that  the  Jury  had  been  biased. 

In  the  affidavit.  Roper  said  the  po!!  was 
undertaken  "to  determine  the  extent,  it  anv." 
to  which  residents  of  the  di,«trict  Irr-m  which 
the  Court  chooses  juries  "believe  the  'ex- 
cessively high'  and  'are  otherwise  preju- 
diced  .   .   .'  " 

ATT.\CHED    TO    ,».FFID,\VIT 

Roper's  letter,  which  was  attached  to  the 
affidavit,  told  Duckworth  that  the  poll  re- 
sults are  related  "directly  to  your  contention 
of  bias  in  the  jury, 

"We  would  find  it  difficult  to  oeheve  that 
a  ,'^ample  of  the  12  jurors  would  contair^  no 
one  who  held  .  .  ,  negativc-about-the-drus- 
industry  views  unless  i!;ey  l.ad  been  eUm:- 
nated  through  screening  questions."  Rjpcr 
said.  The  jurors  were  .'elected  from  a  panel 
of  more  t:-.an  160  persons. 

The  poll  v.-as  made  Jan.  11  t  hroucth  IC  ;n 
representative  areas  of  New  York  City  and 
Westchester  County.  Interviewers  were  in- 
structed "not  to  reveal  .  .  .  any  particular  in- 
terest in  prescription  drugs."  There  were  516 
persons  in  the  sample.  All  but  13  answered 
one  or  more  questions  about  drug  prices  and 
profits. 

Of  278  respondents  who  apsertea  knowledge 
of  congressional  or  other  Government  drug- 
price  investigations.  166 — 60  per  cent — .=  aid 
there  were  "Just  causes"  for  such  inquiries. 
Only  19  per  cent  considered  the  causes  'po- 
litically Inspired." 


OTHER    POLL    HIGHLIGHTS 

Oilier  pull  highlights  cited  in  the  Roper 
affidavit: 

75  per  cent  of  the  respondent.s  believe  drug 
prices  are  "unreasonably  high,"  54  per  cent 
lelt  the  industry  was  insuilicieiiily  concerned 
about  holding  them  aown  or  reducing  them 
and  58  per  cent  termed  dng  m.ikers'  jjrohls 
■excessive." 

42  per  cent  ..si^umed  drug  makers  ■■.'le- 
quentiy  liave  :>)<.  iuidei.=  t.tiidr.:g  to  fix  prices 
at  a  higti  level,'' 

In  all  u7  per  cent  of  those  responding  were 
critical  uf  tiie  industry  in  at  least  one  of  the 
categories. 

Of  those  wlio  a.s.sumed  a  SIO  rrt.iil  price 
lor  a  drug,  the  largcft  share — :Vi  per  cent  - 
gues.sed   the  manufaclurlnu  cost  at  .-fS. 

Of  tho.se  wh')  were  asked  to  believe  that 
>:3  v.as  in  f.ict  the  manufacturing  cost,  86 
[jer  cent  thought  a  retail  jirice  of  i^lO  "excrs- 
sively   I'ngh," 

Voters  were  consistently  r.ioio  i  ritical  of 
the  drug  industrv  than  nonvoters.  Men 
\oters  were  cspeci.illy  critical. 

■In  fact."  Roper  told  Pfizer,  male  voters 
surpassed  Ivory  .Soap's  H9-44'1(X)  per  cent 
wltli  a  full  100  j/ercent  citing  the  drug  indus- 
try negatively  on  one  or  more  of  .  .  ,  mx  ques- 
tions. In  our  experience,  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
find  100  Jier  cent  of  any  group  .igreelng  on 
anything. '■ 

OPINIONS    i),v    I'RiriNr.    i  R.^rxtcrs 

Tl.e  (juestlons  below  were  ■'designed  to 
measure  the  feeling  in  the  community"  in 
■A-hieh  the  trial  jurors  reside.  In  connection 
wit'.i  the  listed  product  groups,  each  person 
intcrvicv.'ed  vis  .sked  if  he  thought  that 
i.t  any: 

|ln  percent) 


Makers  fio  Makers 

not  have     f/anufac-  '■(req'.ently 
"surticieni      tuters  haie 

Prices  are    concern    make  '■un-  an  iinder- 
Product  group       ■  unrea-        about     tea-.onabl^   standing 
sonably       holding       high  or         lo  Iix 
high?"      iiown  or    excessive    [.rices  at 
ted'Cif     prolits?"       a  high 
prices?"  level?" 


(.asoline 

29 

18 

13 

20 

Prescription 

(:rui?s 

75 

■il 

S8 

42 

Fro2e:i  loods 

43 

24 

20 

17 

Soap 

29 

18 

18 

13 

Beer 

21 

12 

15 

11 

Uone 

6 

10 

6 

8 

[ion't  know 

6 

22 

20 

32 

:io  answer 

I 

3 

4 

7 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideraiion 
of  ths  bill  'H.R,  .'516  >  to  i)re.scribe  pen- 
alties lor  certain  act.s  of  ■.  i.jleiice  or  ];i- 
timidatioi'i.  and  lor  other  parpcscs, 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniinou.-5  con.-^enl.  that  rnv  '-r;icrid:"':rnt^ 
Nc.'^.  518.  519.  and  520.  v.'hich  -.vere  ; 'ub- 
raittsd  by  nic  on  ..January  'il.  be  con- 
sidered as  ';avin!r  been  read,  to  coniplv 
With  the  prcvi'^i'-.s  of  rule  rrXII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  i.-^  i-o  nrdeiTc!. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  Prc,~idep.t,  the 
,-o-called  lair  Jio',.;si:rc:  anirridinent  ;.otv 
before  the  S?nate  purport-,  to  prof-ct 
the  riaht  of  evciy  person  to  ':e  free  from 
discrimination  en  :ccount  of  race,  cclor, 
rcli.TJon.  or  national  original  in  the  pur- 
chase, lental.  lease,  financing,  use  "nd 
occupa*'.cy  of  ho'asing  in  the  Uriited 
States.  The  proponents  liave  sought  to 
constitutionally  ,:ustify  this  provision 
under  the  lith  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution a::d  the  conimcrce  clause. 

The  first  concept  to  be  kept  in  nnnd 
throughout  any  di.scussion  (.f  this  title 
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IS  that  the  subject  sought  to  be  regu- 
lated and  tSie  matter  upon  which  it  ts 
proposed  t  >  k'?islate  m  this  amendment 
IS  the  private  dealings  between  indi- 
viduals This  amendment  does  not  even 
purport  to  have  application  to  a;iy  Stat-' 
m\olvcment  or  involvement  by  any  of- 
ficial person,  or  body,  of  the  State  The 
right  to  hold  and  enjoy  property  is  a 
personal  nt;ht  waich  attaches  to  each 
and  every  individual  in  this  country 
under  the  laws  and  traditions  established 
by  the  laws  Property  itself  has  no  rights 
There  is  no  contest  here  between  what 
could  be  t<;rmed  property  nght.s  on  the 
one  hand  versus  personal  rights"  on 
the  other  We  are  dealing  oniy  with  per- 
sonal rights  and.  in  this  specific  case, 
with  the  personal  r.ght  to  hold.  use.  and 
enjoy  property 

In  the  ca.>e  of  the  V  S  v  Dickinson. 
331  US  Ho  1947'.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  property  is  taken"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  when  in- 
roads are  made  upon  the  owners  Uoe 
of  it  to  an  extent  that,  as  between  pri- 
vate parties,  a  ser\'itude  has  been  pc- 
quired  either  by  an  agreenunt  or  in 
cjurs.;  of  t.nie  "  The  rights  wh.ch  a  per- 
son has  in  the  use  and  enjoynu-nt  of  hiS 
property  include  a  free  and  unfettered 
dicision  as  to  whom  he  will  re.nt,  if  he 
decides  to  rent,  and  to  whom  he  will 
sell,  should  he  decide  to  sell.  This  is 
purely  a  personal  decision  on  his  part 
and.  as  we  shall  see.  there  is  no  legally 
enforceable  way  his  neiq:hbois  or  any 
other  individuals  can  influence  his  de- 
cision m  any  unconstitutional  manner 

The  most  celebrated  case  in  this  field, 
and  certainly  the  landmark  case,  is 
Shellcv  V  Kramer  334  US  1  '1948'  In 
this  case,  the  judicial  power  of  the  State 
was  called  .nto  play  to  enforce  restric- 
tive covenants  between  private  adjoin- 
mg  landowners  which  discriminated 
against  prospective  purchasers  on  ac- 
count of  their  race.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  restric- 
tive covenants,  although  they  were 
purely  pruate  agreements,  could  iv^l  be 
enforced  in  the  courts  since  an  attempt 
to  do  so  wooJd  involve  State  action. 
SpeaJ{•n^;  for  the  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  said; 

These  are  not  cases,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, in  which  the  States  have  merely  .ib- 
slalned  from  action,  leaving  private  individ- 
uals free  '.o  impose  such  restrictions  :is  rhev 
jee  fit  Rather,  these  are  c.ist-s  In  which  the 
STites  have  m.ide  avail.ible  to  such  Indi- 
viduals the  full  coercive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  to  petitioners,  un  the 
grounds  of  r.sce  or  color  the  enjoyment  ct 
property  rights  in  premises  which  petition- 
ers are  willing  md  f5nanciai;y  able  to  iic- 
qi  re  aid  -vhic:!  the  grantors  are  willing  to 
sell. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  relied  very  heavily  upon  this  case 
to  substaniiaie  a  chum  of  constitution- 
ality of  this  a.mendment.  This  case 
should  yive  them  no  solace,  for  it  Is 
clear  from  even  a  casual  reading  of  it 
that  the  object  of  the  14th  amendment 
;s  State  action,  and  wha*  is  sought  to  be 
controlled  by  this  legislation  is  purely 
private  action 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
held.  bt'Tinnin;;  with  the  civil  rights 
cases  in  1883  and  dawn  to  the  present 


time,  tliat  the  14ih  air.endmenc  is  di- 
rected only  toward  State  action  and  does 
not  apply  to  acts  of  individuals  iv.  their 
individual  capacity  In  ie83  m  the  civil 
rights  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  said 

riiut  Congress'  power  under  Section  6  luf 
the  Fourteenth  Aniendmenti  is  confined  to 
the  iidoptlcn  of  "npproprlite  legislation  f'T 
correcting  the  effects  of  prohibited  State 

law  and  SUi'.e  acts.  ,.nd  thu'i  to  render  tlirm 
erfcctlvely   null.   void,   and   innooxiout  " 

In  1948.  in  Shelley  against  Kramer, 
the  Court  said: 

The  principle  has  become  firmly  embedded 
in  i.ur  consntkitlonat  law  that  the  action 
inhibited  by  the  nr->t  icctlon  of  the  Four- 
teenth .^m''- d:nent  is  only  sucii  iictlon  as 
m  ly  f.ilrly  bo  s.ild  to  be  that  of  the  State 
Th.ot  Amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  ho'vever  discrimina- 
tory oi-  wrongful 

As  recentlv  as  March  28.  1966.  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  against 
Guest,  said 

It  IS  a  commonplace  that  rights  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  itself  arise  only 
where  there  has  been  invoUement  of  the 
State  or  of  one  acting  under  the  color  of 
Its  authority,  The  Equrtl  Protection  Clause 
■'does  not  ,idd  .iny   thing  to  the  rights 

which  one  citizen  ha.s  under  the  Constitu- 
tion against  another"  US  v  CitiiktUauk, 
92  US  542.  554-555 

As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  more  recently 
put  it: 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  protects  the 
Individual  .^gainst  State  action,  not  against 
wroni^s  done  by  individuals  (citations 
omitted  I  This  has  been  the  view  of  the 
Court  from  the  beginning.  It  remains  the 
Court' f  new  today  i citations  omitted) 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  this  amend- 
ment IS  aimed  at  only  private  action  and 
does  not  purport  n  be  concerned  with 
State  action,  it  is  not  appropriate  legis- 
lation or  constitutional  legislation  under 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  also  cited  as  c  jnstitiitional  au- 
thority for  this  proposal.  The  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  .States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tnbes; 

AdinitteUly.  the  commerce  clause  has 
been  cited  as  authority  for  lar-rcachmg 
legislative  enactments  m  recent  years-. 
If  It  does  indeed  authorize  Consress  to 
regulate  pnvate  action  dealing  with  the 
sale  or  rental  of  real  property  situated 
wholly  within  the  borders  of  one  State, 
then  there  is  no  field  of  endeavor  which 
Congress  cannot  control  under  the  au- 
thority granted  m  this  clause  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  such 
an  clastic  view  exceeds  the  power  in- 
tended to  be  granted  Cangress  by  the 
framers  o'  the  Constitution.  Had  they 
intended  otherwise,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  certainly  v.ould  not  have 
gone  to  the  time  ;\nd  trouble  of  delineat- 
ing certain  spicflc  grants  of  oower  ro 
Congress.  This  would  have  been  cjm- 
pletely  unnecessary  because  such  an  all- 
encompassing  inte.  pretation  of  the  Com- 
merce Clause  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  for  any  other  grants  of  power. 
I  cannot  ascribe  to  the  framers  of  the 


Constitution  a  willful  intent  to  make  a 
futile  vesture  to  limit  Conaress  power  by 
specifically  authorizing  nclds  of  legisla- 
tion while  granting  such  pervasive  powi  r 
in  one  single  clause. 

I  r.m  franl:  t j  admit  that  I  dj  not  kirjw 
how  the  ."-'upitme  Court,  as  it  is  today 
composed,  v  ou'.d  rule  on  this  is.-ue.  I  do 
know,  howe\er.  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  obligation  of  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, according  to  the  oath  ho  took  upon 
assuming  his  duties  in  Cmmress.  to  wtii?h 
each  piece  of  legislation  ure.'.ented  to  him 
on  the  .scales  of  the  Con>titution  If  he 
finds  a  lack  of  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution, lie  mu.st  v.jte  agam.-^t  th;:t  pro- 
posal 

Under  no  theory  of  e'tlier  the  com- 
merce clau.se  u;-  the  14th  amen.lmcnt  do 
I  find  constitutional  authority  to  dc-.rive 
any  individual  of  his  basic,  inherent 
right  to  Hold.  u.se.  and  enioy  private 
property. 

Mr  President,  tlie  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  .should  be  tabled  or  it 
.should  bo  lej.ctcd  I  hoi)e  the  Senate 
will  study  this  matttr  ca:eful!y  and  not 
approve  this  amendment  because  such 
approval  would  be  :n  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  wculd  violate  the  tmh's 
of  individuals  holdins^:  property  in  this 
countiT 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerlts.  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  prov'si:ins  of  section 
22,T  bi.  Public  Law  90-L'OG.  the  S;.eaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Edvard  H.  Foley,  of 
the  D  strict  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S  S;K)elhof.  of  Michisan.  as  mem- 
bers from  private  life  of  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  LoKisIativc.  and  Judicial 
Salaries. 

Tlie  message  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'S.  .0  1  to  assi.=t  ni  the  ijromotion 
of  economic  .-tabihzation  by  requiring 
the  disclosu:e  of  finance  cJiarees  in  con- 
nection with  extension  of  credit:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreein','  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patm^n. 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Moorhkai;.  Mr  Wid- 
,\ALL  Mr.  FiNo.  and  Mrs.  Dv.a-er  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED    TQINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
S;>taker  had  aff.xed  his  signature  to  th*" 
enrolled  jo;nt  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  947' 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  period  February  U  through  17.  1968. 
as  "LUAC  Week."  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tcm;  o:e. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CRIME 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly alaniied  by  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  In  our  country.  No  i>erson  can 
spend  any  time  at  all  in  our  cities  with- 


out being  aware  of  the  menace  on  the 
Meets. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  find  great 
merit  in  most  of  the  proposals  that  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress,  not  only 
to  combpt  existing  crime,  but  also  to 
reach  deeply  into  the  source  of  criminal 
activity  and  prevent  its  growth. 

I  am  encouraged  by  much  of  the  Pres- 
ident's me.':sage,  for  I  feel  that  it  repre- 
.-ents  a  workable  effort  to  provide  better 
oolice  protection. 

The  President  has  said: 

The  Federal  Government  must  never  as- 
iime    the    role   of    the    Nation's   policeman. 

He  then  offers  the  major  tool  needed 
to  combat  open  criminal  activity.  Fed- 
eral a.ssistancp  to  local  law-enforcement 
.isencits  to  strengthen  them  to  meet 
their  own  problems.  Law  enforcement 
begins  with  the  cop  on  the  beat;  whether 
he  be  a  patrolman  walking  the  hot  sum- 
mer pavement  of  Detroit  or  a  weather- 
ourned  deputy  sheriff  patrolling  the 
backroads  of  a  rural  area.  In  many  in- 
stances, law  enforcement  is  no  better 
than  this  man,  and  the  more  qualified 
and  trained  he  is,  the  greater  the  degree 
if  crime  prevention. 

He  as-serts  preal  influence  on  those  he 
contacts  daily  and  it  is  liere  that  we 
L-an  make  progress  in  educating  young 
Americans  to  'cspect  the  law  and  the 
:nan  who  enforces  it. 

I  applaud  and  support  tlio  President's 
;)roposal  to  combat  .luvenilc  d.linquency. 

I  will  give  my  full  support  to  the  Pres- 
ident's iTcommendTtions  to  strengthen 
(.lur  narcotics  and  drug  laws,  especially 
legislation  to  outlaw  the  manulacture, 
sale,  or  distribution  of  LSD  or  other  hal- 
lucinogenic ;>iibstances. 

All  of  this  I  find  encouraging.  But  I 
■.vould  bo  remiss.  Mr.  President,  if  1  did 
not  take  exception  to  one  part  of  the 
President's  messace. 

It  deals  with  the  demand  for  enact- 
ment of  Federal  firearms  controls.  I  have 
I  onsistent'y  opposed  such  blanket  regu- 
lations designed  to  solve  big  city  prob- 
lems at  the  expense  of  the  rural  areas. 
I  liave  said  before  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
concern  for  each  of  the  several  States — 
I'.jt  a  matter  for  uniform  Federal  con- 
trol. 

With  this  exception.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  the  President's  message  on  crime  a 
commendable  effort  to  meet  a  growing 
national  crisis. 


KGB  IS  AID  TO  HARASS  UKRAIN- 
IAN INTELLECTUALS 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled, "KGB  Is  Said  To  Harass  Ukrain- 
ian Intellectuals"  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

KGB   Is  Said  To  Harass  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals 

London'.  February  7. — An  account  of  secu- 
rity-police harassment  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
•uals  and  of  the  harsh  conditions  in  labor 
camps  to  which  .<:ome  have  been  sent  was 
published   today   In   The  Times  of   London. 

The  description  of  the  activities  of  the 
security     police,     the     K.G.B.,     came     from 


Vyacheslav  Chomovll.  a  30-year-old  televi- 
sion Journalist.  He  wa.s  sentenced  last  No- 
vember by  a  Lvov  regional  court  tn  18  months 
In  a  labor  camp. 

The  article  says  the  letter  wns  inibll.'^hed 
In  Ukrainian  in  Canada  and  reached  the 
newspaper  from  there.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Pyctr  Y.  Shelest.  Flr.'^t  yccreU.ry  uf  tbe 
Ukrainian  Communist  party.  In  June.  196G 
It  was  for  distributing;  copies  of  thi.s  letter 
than   Mr.  ChornovU   was  imprisoned. 

"The  men  mentioned  in  it  ure.  like  the 
author,  Imprl.'Mned,"  accordinii  to  The  Time.s 
"They  have  been  sent  to  the  ireezmg  labor 
camps  of  the  Mordvinlan  Republic,  along 
with  Slnyavsky,  Daniel.  Cierald  Brooke — and 
probably  Yuri  Galanskov  and  Alelcsandr 
Ginzburg,  whose  punishment  was  pro- 
nounced last  inontii." 

TTie  Times  article  said  Mr  Chrrr.ov;:  wos 
educated  at  Lvov  University,  had  been  an 
ofttcial  of  the  Young  Communist  Leas^ue  and 
worked  for  Lvov  television  and  a  league 
newspaper. 

REFfSED  TO  TESTIFY 

He  refused  to  testify  lor  the  prospcutinn 
at  a  secret  trial  of  Mykhaylo  O.-adchy,  a  lec- 
turer at  Lvov  University,  wlio  in  April  I'.iGG. 
was  sentenced  to  two  year.s  in  a  camp  tinder 
severe  discipline.  Mr.  Osadcliy  was  diic  if 
several  Ukrainian  intellectuals  who  were 
secretly  tried  in  1366 

Mr.  ChornovU  had  been  moved  to  make  his 
protest  after  seeing  K.G.B.  method,^  .gainst 
witnesses  and  accused — methods  char.icter- 
ized  by  the  Times  report  as  ■'interrogations 
vithout  sleep,  electronic  ea\  esdroppinc. 
threats,  blackmail,  Ijiimlliation  and.  where 
necessary,  force  " 

Mr.  ChornovH's  letter  said; 

■■Reliance  is  placed  on  the  liope  of  breaking 
the  will  of  the  arrested  person  and  forcing 
him  to  recite  a  memorized  jjart  at  this  tn,;! 

■'The  longer  ,;  man  sits  behind  bars,  the 
longer  the  only  individual  with  -whom  he 
can  speak  is  the  K.G.B.  investigation  officer, 
with  his  monotonous  ditty  about  the  terrible 
crime  and  the  need  to  repent:  the  longer  the 
prison  door  lock  keeps  banping  closed  while 
the  vigilant  guard  keeps  looking  into  the 
spy  hole,  the  greater  the  guarantee  that  a 
human  will  turn  into  cl.ay  ironi  which  it  is 
possible  to  mold  whatever  one  desires. " 

Mr.  Choronvll  described  K.G.B  bugging 
apparatus  in  a  building  on  Khresciiatyk 
Street.  Kiev,  the  Ukrainian  capital,  and  the 
agency's  methods  of  carrying  out  unauthor- 
ized searches. 

"LIKE    A    PRISOr.-ER    OF    V.AR" 

"The  protectors  of  state  security  arrive  In 
your  tiat."  he  wrote.  "Like  a  prisoner  of  war 
you  stand  with  your  hands  in  the  air,  v.'aiting 
until  your  'friend,  comrade  and  brother' 
feels  your  pockets.  Sometimes,  to  terrify 
your  wife  or  neiglibors.  he  will  propose  that 
you  'produce  your  ■weapons.'  Then  you  '.-.re 
shown  the  warrant,  which  is  for  conhscation 
of  anti-Soviet  documents  duplicated  by  you." 

The  letter  described  how  friends  protested 
at  the  trial  in  March  1966,  of  Yaraslav  Hev- 
rych.  a  Kiev  student.  Militiamen  ■:Y.ti  pi  ::,i- 
clothes  men  threw  them  out  cf  the  court- 
room, the  Times  article   added. 

The  date  of  sentence  -was  ciianged  but  the 
friends  found  out.  To  prevent  a  demonstra- 
tion, the  article  continued,  the  court  was 
packed  with  stooges,  ■■marching  almost  In 
ceremonial  step  into  the  court  building."  It 
said  that  after  the  trial  people  broke  through 
a  police  cordon  and  shouted  questions  at 
the  chairman  of  the  regional  court. 

According  to  Mr.  Chornovil.  the  same  judge 
presided  over  a  later  trial  when  only  three 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  court  for  the 
sentencing  of  a  group  of  Kiev  scientific 
workers.  Two  spectators,  women  poets,  thre'w 
flowers  to  the  prisoners  after  they  had  been 
sentenced  to  three  years  each,  the  article 
said. 

In  a  Lvov  trial,  Mr  Chornovil  continued, 
friends  of  the  accused  covered  a  police  wagon 


with    flowers    and    shouted    "glory"    to    the 
sentenced  men. 

The  Times  article  also  contained  excerpts 
from  two  letters  written  by  Inmates  of  Mord- 
vinlan labor  camps 

One  was  written  by  T.  an  O  Kandyba.  a 
lawyer  .ind  former  Cumniunl.':t  party  mem- 
ber .aid  official  propagandist,  'wlio  was  sen- 
tenced in  1961  for  Ukr.tlnian  nationalist 
activities  It  was  written  late  in  1966  In  .in 
appeal  to  world  opinion  against  his  convic- 
tion. Describing  conditions  in  lUs  camp  at 
Yavas.  lie  wrote: 

"The  gre.it  majority  of  the  prisoners  are 
on  seml-.'-t.irvalion  rations.  Theoretic.iUy  w'e 
are  to  receive  2.:i00-'2,4n()  calories  daily,  but 
we  .'.re  lucky  if  we  get  1.500  because  the 
products  are  of  low  quality,  especially  in 
spring  anci  summer  before  the  new  crop.  The 
herring  is  rotten  and  smelly.  The  dried  po- 
t.itoes.  macaroni,  barley  ,.nd  meat  are  in- 
fected with  worms. 

"We  are  lon-ed  to  fulhll  our  v..'.>rk  quota 
100  per  cent  At  the  tyjie  of  jobs  we  do  we 
use  up  :i.bnO  to  4.000  calories.  Try  to  .survive 
en  t:i::t  li  yo'.i  can'  ■ 

Tl;p  other  letter,  irciin  ;in  .  nonym'Uis 
prisoner  in  the  Yavas  complex  of  camps. 
t  '.kes  up  the  tale.  Written  in  .January.  1967. 
Iriim  O/ernoe.  .t  villaee  near  Yavas,  it  s.iid: 
There  are  27n  male  political  prisoners  in 
C.imp  17A  Among  ilieme  is  the  -writer  Yuli 
Daniel, 

'Most  of  the  male  prisoners  are  invalids. 
Tl.py  have  only  two  crowded,  cold  and  badly 
ventilated  lnit,s.  Prisoner,  i.ever  even  receive 
a  full  portion  of  their  small  rations  <if  food. 
Even  a  healthy  person  lannot  eat  the  soir. 
half-baked  bre.;d.  Medical  aid  is  virtually 
nonexistent.  On  J.ai,  7,  the  prisoner  Myk- 
h.iylo  Soroka.  who  has  spent  31  years  in 
Pciish  and  Soviet  prisons,  lell  seriously  ill 
with  corei'arv  thrombo,'^  i;- , 

"Medical  help  was  cssenti.il  But  a  medical 
assistant  arrived  only  lour  days  late.  On  the 
seventh  day  after  his  attack  Scroka  was 
taken  to  'i.e  me'Jical  station  Vp  to  this  time 
he  stayed  in  a  liut  locjked  after  by  a  medi- 
cally trained  priroiur  ■  .ithout  riru"s  or  m- 
-'truments, 

"Tlie  so-called  liosint.il  contained  onl..' 
seven  beds  to  accommodate  1125  invalids. 
nio.A  of  them  seriously  ill  and  quite  old. 
Ther^  are  no  drugs  and  the  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  any  from  tlieir  f.'.ml- 
I.es — not   even   '.  it.imins. 

■  Oiten  doctors  at  the  central  hospital 
se::t  back  prisoners  in  whom  cancer  had  been 
diagnosed- — they  l.ad  ciciy  right  to  release 
them.  Only  the  prir-oner,^'  death  and  autopsy 
connrm"d  the  initial  diagnosis-. 

•In  C.imp  No.  11.  the  prisoner  Ivan  Mak- 
sym  app'ied  several  Times  for  medical  aid 
to  the  surgeon,  but  he  w.-is  called  a  malin- 
eerrr.  He  died  as  a  result." 

Tiie  letter  said  th:  t  -'.hen  Mr.  D..n;cl 
"comnlained  about  the  .'^hocking  attitude" 
toward  the  tick,  "the  medical  inspector  said 
it  was  irrelevant — 'he  sick  man  I'liid  not  died 
Quring  the  t.me  when  he  iiad  l.icked  medi- 
cal aid —and  he  tried  to  make  D,.niel  ..c- 
Itnowlodge  that  everything  w.is  m  order  in 
the  camp.'^  .Mr,  Daniel  rel'a>ecl,  the  letter 
said. 

HilST    PUBLICATION    IN'    MUNICH 

Accwrduig  to  a  tpcke.sm.in  lor  Prolog  .■\s- 
Goci.ites.  .1  Ukrainian  creanizat.on  at  875 
West  End  .\venue,  the  Chornovil  letter  was 
:;r.=;t  published  last  October  m  a  Ukrainian- 
l.iiizuage  niag.jzine.  .-jucnasnist  (Contem- 
1,'Orary  Times  i  ,  iii  Munich 

Thcj  letter  subsequently  was  jjubluhed  in 
a  tJkrai.iian  weekly  newspaper.  Novyi 
Shlakh.  in  Winnipeg  on  Jan.  6. 


KING  KEYS  HIS   TACTICS   TO 
RESPONSE  BY  HILL 

Mr,    BYRD    of    West    Virgima.    Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanunous  consent  to 
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hi!-.''  printpd  in  the  Record  an  article 
prir;t'.cd  Kirv-'  Keys  H's  T?.ctics  to  Re- 
sponse by  Hill  ■■  wriften  by  Jean  M. 
White  and  Robert  C.  Maynard.  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

King  Kfys  His  TAcrtrs  to  Respdnse  by  Hit:. 
3v  J"  in  M    W'Mle  .md  Robert  C    Maynard  i 

The  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  .  yes- 
terd.iv  set  the  gor>l  for  his  muss  cump-ln  m 
W.ishlngton  :is  a  bill  of  efoncm'c  :\nd  ^ori  il 
rights"  for  the  poor,  mcludlntf  guar.inteed 
Jobs  and  gdHr-inteed   minirmim   income 

A:  the  same  time,  the  Negro  le:ider  pledged 
thHt  his  April  poiir  people's  camp;iisfn  will 
begin  as  a  pe-.cefiil  ind  l.iw-  ibldms;  demon- 
stration i»nd  will  'f^ciLite  to  disruptive  pro- 
test "  only  If  Congress  doesn't  help  the  poor. 

"Our  aim  is  not  to  tie  up  the  olty  of  Wash- 
ington." Dr  King  emphasized.  'Our  protests 
wilt  center  on  the  Government.  Congress,  and 
not  the  city  at  large  " 

The  head  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  also  hinted  he  may  carry 
his  erusad»  to  the  national  political  conven- 
tions in  thu  election  year  "If  things  don't 
h.ippen  here  "  and  Congress  does  not  act 

Hf  ilso  talked  about  Flmultanemis  demon- 
str.iriuns  in  15  other  cities  .ind  t  ikm?  picketa 
into  the  home  towns  of  Congressmen  for 
protests  before  their  home-?  and  otfli'es. 

Dr  King  held  meetings  with  two  d-ffereut 
groups  l.ust  night,  the  drst  with  top  3CLC 
md  SNCC  staff  members — including  Chair- 
man H  Rap  Brown — it  the  Pltt^  Motor  Hotel, 
and  t!ie  3ect>nd  it  a  rallv  m  the  Vermont 
.\venue  Baptist  Church.  1630  Vermont  avp. 
nw    with  about  1000  persons  attending. 

Dr  King  said  alter  the  meet.ng  with  3NCC 
leaders  that  it  was  simply  one  of  several  he 
Is  holding  "In  a  number  of  cities  with  a 
number  of  groups"  to  expliiin  ills  spring 
campaign 

Brown,  under  a  bond  restriction  to  remain 
in  the  nine  counties  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
•he  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
D.*tr'.ct  of  N\'v  York.  *iirugged  his  shoulders 
when  asked  .  his  presence  in  Washington 
might  not  arou.se  the  ire  of  that  court. 

A.:  tho  rally  on  Vermont  Avenue.  Dr  King 
was  .ipptauded  and  cheered  thrnughout  his 
33-r:ii.iute  talk  A  large  minority  of  white 
persons  attended. 

Dr     K;i-.g    said    It    IS    long    past    time    for 


America  to  get  concerned  ov.^r  the  Ni'uroes' 
economic  and  social  plight 

"Freedom  is  not  something  the  oppressor 
will  give  to  the  oppressed.  "  he  .said  "Freedom 
is  8om»»thlng  tre  oppressed  must  demand 
from  the  oppressor  We  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  April  not  to  Ijeg.  but  lo  demand 
justice  and  demHud  that  they  grant  us  what 
is  trulv  ours  "' 

Hosea  WUIliims.  one  of  Dr  King's  aides. 
snld.  'We  want  to  mike  it  clear  we  arc  not 
bul'cUng  any  coalitions  " 

Ye«terday  black  pjower  mll.tant  Stokely 
Cnrmlchael.  who  met  with  Dr  King  <m  Tues- 
day night  .ilong  with  100  other  Washington 
Negro  civil  rights  activists.  Indicated  that  he 
will  not  overt Iv  interfere  or  oppose  the  SCLC 
plans  for    "militant  nonviolence  " 

Carmirhael.  commenting  yesterday  on  his 
dlsc-.issio.i  with  Dr.  King,  summed  It  up  this 
way 

■  I  .said  we  have  lo  accept  each  other's 
Ideology  whether  we  disagree  with  it  or  not  " 

Carmlchael  added  that  "anv  black  man 
who  would  blast  Dr  King  would  be  totally 
irresponsible." 

Bill  t  artnlehneL  who  Is  trying  to  null  to- 
get.ier  a  Washington  Negro  coalition  under 
the  nnme  of  the  Black  Unlte<l  Front.  :\ddod 
that  11  will  be  u:)  to  each  or.?  uii/atloii  in  the 
Front  Ui  decide  what  Its  role  will  be  In  King's 
nonviolent   campaign. 

His  individual  role,  he  indicated,  will  be 
governed  by  what  his  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  decides 

At  »  press  conterence  yesterday.  Dr  King 
was  asked  whether  Carmlchael  and  SNCC 
black  power  mtl.tants  would  agree  to  accept 
the  discipline  of  nonviolence"  If  they  Join 
the  camp-In 

Dr  K;ng  ••aid  that  lie  was  certain  Car- 
mlchael believes  th.i  p'^ople  committed  to 
nonviolence  should  be  allowed  to  practice 
their  philosophy. 

n^e  :SCLC  head  c.iUetl  !  lo  prc-s  coof'-r- 
ence  yesterday  to  unveil  some  of  the  specific 
legtslatlve  demands  that  his  poor  people's 
.irmy  will  carry   to  Congress. 

In  answer  to  a  reporter's  question,  he  said 
a  bin  introduced  by  Rep  John  Conyers  Jr. 
iD-Mlch.i  comes  "close  to  what  we're  tnlk- 
m?  about." 

Conyer's  "Pull  Opportunitv  .\ct."  co-spon- 
^ored  by  nine  oiher  House  members  calls  lor 
spending  430  billion  a  year  ;or  a  massive  at- 
tack on  city  slum  problems  It  would  pro- 
vide Job  training,  a  S2-an-nour  minimum 
w.«ge.  housing,  fumily  allowuiices  and  aid  to 
education. 


.\s  an  "absolute  minimum.  "  Dr.  King  said, 
his  poor  people's  mobilization  would  demand 
a  lull  employment  bill,  some  kind  of  guar- 
.iiueed  income,  and  housing  legislation  to 
provide  at  least  500.000  units  a  \ear  for  low- 
Income  fttmlUes. 

As  to  the  tactics  of  his  .spring  campaign. 
Dr.  King  said  the  first  two  weeks  or  .'-o  will 
be  spent  in  peaceful  protest  'wtthlu  the 
First  Amendment"  with  the  aim  of  educating 
the  'Nation  to  Its  grave  problems." 

But  Dr.  King  did  not  rule  out.— as  a  "last 
resort"-  tying  up  traffic  on  the  bridges  o' 
Washington 

"If  It  Is  necessary  to  tie  up  tr.iffic.  how- 
ever Inconvenient,  the  result  is  not  as  In- 
convenient as  the  conditions  poor  people  live 
in, "  he  said 

He  also  underlined  the  political  leverage 
of  his  poor  people's  power  and  predicted 
ih-.t  the  presidential  candidate  "who  re- 
sponds to  our  prcgram  will  get  the  Negro 
vote  " 

From  then  on.  he  said  the  tactics  will 
tlepend  on  the  response  of  Congress. 

He  said  he  didn't  think  buUcilng  .,han-y- 
towns — one  tactic  mentioned — was  neces- 
sarily breaking  the  law  since  "people  have 
built  lent  towns  arotitid  Washington  and  not 
been  driven  out  "  He  pointed  out  that  "peo- 
ple own  private  property  and  private  land." 
with  the  hint  that  the  tents  .md  shanties 
could  go  up  on  these  without  bre.ikiiiK  the 
law. 


ADJOURN.Mi  NT  UN'TII.   IC    \M 

MONOAY  N'L.rr 

Ml'  BYHD  Gl  West  Virpinia  Mr 
P:esident,  it  the-e  be  no  furthei"  bv:.<i- 
ness  to  come  before  thf  Senate,  I  move, 
in  ciccordr.nc?  m  itli  the  p;fvi->ii.s  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adj jarnnieiit 
until  10  'j'cl'.cl:  ;i.m.  Monday  next. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.  •  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  Feb:iiaiy  !2. 
ir(68.at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confiinicd    bv 
the  Senate  February  8.  lOfS: 

Pr.ST    Officf    DrP.\KT"<Ii:XT 

Frederick  E.  Batrus.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


HOrSK  OF  KKPRESENTATIVES— /7?//r.sY/a(/,  February  8,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.  orfered  the  fcllo'.vinu  prayer: 

Bj  0/  i,ood  comfort,  be  of  one  inind. 
/:..'  .?i  ;ieace:  and  the  Go^  of  love  and 
peace  shall  be  tiith  you. — 11  Corinthians 
13:  II 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save  and 
easier  u  help,  who  art  ahvays  sp^akini; 
to  man  and  reveaiin.;  Thy  way  to  him. 
spea!<  Thou  to  us  th's  moment  and  make 
kno'.vn  Thy  will  as  we  pray  that  Thy 
spir.i  may  live  In  ou;  hearts. 

Ma'ice  us  great  in  jur  devotion  to  truth, 
gallant  in  jur  desire  for  h')nor.  gentle  in 
our  ded:caH;ii  to  .';i'd  w"i;i.  and  genuine 
in  cur  dec^ion  to  seek  peace  and  to  pur- 
sue It  until  Ho  po:,.:-e';3  it. 

B;ess  these  leaders  of  our  Nation  that 
thty  may  walk  with  Thee  a.^  they  mi,;;e 
decisions  lookjiig  forward  to  a  better  day. 
St.engthen  our  people  that  with  genuine 
faith,  humble  .--pint,  and  patriotic  fervor 
they  may  tind  themselves  by  doing  Thy 


vill,  and  by  hvinr;  tosether  in  peace. 
u>her  ;n  a  new  day  ox  peace  for  our  '.vorld. 
In  the  Mastet's  name  we  pray.  .^men. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday 'A'as  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES    l-KoM    THE    PRESIDENT 

■^iessages  in  writing  from  the  Pn^i- 
dent  01  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  o!  liis  secretaries. 


the  disclosure  of  finance  ci^aiges  m  con- 
n'-cticn  v.'ith  extension  of  credit."  re- 
quests a  conference  uith  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
'hereon,  and  rppointt  Mi.  Sparkm.'.x.  M;. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Mvskie.  >Tr.  Bf:-:cett.  and 
Mr.  Hicr.ENLGo:  FR  to  be  the  tonferees 
on  the  part  of  the  .Senate. 

The  rnr.ssa.ge  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pas.scd  a  bill  of  the  tollowin'-; 
title,  m  which  the  concur:"cnce  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  2511.  An  act  to  maintain  and  impro\e 
the  Income  of  producers  of  crude  pine  gum. 
to  stabilize  production  of  crude  pine  gum. 
.Hid  for  other  pursKises 


MEbSAGE  ;  KO.M  THE  .SENATE 

A  message  trom  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  tile  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  5)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  assist  in  tlie  promotion 
of    economic    stabilization    by    requiring 


TELE- 


r>I  ATION  W I U  i:      K  .vl  E  RG  EN  C  Y 
PHONE    NUMBER 

Mr,  KOUtli  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  .md  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
I  he  re>que.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  ^o 
much  the.^e  days  cmicerninu  the  crime 
whicli  is  nniniii"  rampant  in  this  Na- 
tion ut  ours  We  hear  it  from  the  i)ress, 
ir  '111  the  radio  and  TV  media.  We  heard 
it  m  tiie  Pre.'^idenfs  ine.s.'-ape. 

We  .see  bills  concerninK  the  subject  of 
crime  iJcndm-;   before  tlie  Concress. 

I  believe  the  .--imiile  ;der  wliich  I  have 
.iriv.mccd — that  is.  ilie  u.-e  of  a  i"niform 
ii.itionwide  telephon-:"  luinil  er  for  roi5o:t- 
i.ig  emergencies  ."^uch  as  crime  and  fire — 
is  one  which  will  make  a  meaniniiful 
(■o;itribiiti..n  to'vard  help;:.;  combat  this 
iJi-oblem 

Tod.^y  I  am  jjleased  to  announce  that 
my  hometown  of  HuntiU'iton,  Ind,,  has 
decided  to  use  tlie  teleplion':^  number  911 
,is  its  emer':ency  telephone  number.  This 
means  that  Huntincton.  Inri  .  v, i:i  be  the 
.'irst  city  in  tiie  Nation  to  adopt  911  as 
:is  emercency  niiniber.  The  city  of  New 
York  iS  ai.so  contemplatim;  this.  The  city 
of  Gary.  Ind,.  is  cnnsiderin-  ihe  use  of 
I  his  number  as  its  emergency  number. 
1  hope  that  tlii.s  will  be  the  start  of  the 
adoption  uf  this  number  'hroushout  the 
:est  of  the  Nation  as  the  eme'gency 
namber  fr.r  the  |. urpo.se  of  rcportina  fire, 
erime.  ami  oilier  emergencies. 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  TRAVAL 

TAX 

-Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
:nous  con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
:■(  marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'.he  request  of  the  eentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pres- 
.-  nt  mter.tion  nnt  to  vote  for  any  fravel 
tax  When  I  opnv,e  a  mea.sure  I  usually 
have  a  reason  and  an  alternative.  I  would 
susrest  that  one  of  the  ways  to  save 
some  dollar  outflow  would  be  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  heads  of  all 
'he  other  riepartments  of  Governnrent 
who  lia\e  people  o'.er.scas  and  who  trans- 
:)o:'t  Their  cars  back  and  forth  to  issue  a 
directive  th.at  from  no'A'  on  no  cars  will 
either  be  transported  overseas  or  back 
from  oversells  unices  they  are  .American 
automc biles.  This  will  .save  in  the  next 
vear,  it  :s  estimated,  about  S200  mllUon, 
v'hich  is  a  bi'j  chunk  nf  the  S500  million 
'hrt  the  President  .'■avs  he  want.s  to  save. 
I  think  it  '.vill  do  nobody  any  harm. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
LEGISLATION  FOR  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SICILY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  lo  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  -SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  lentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
nf  the  great  suffering  and  hardship 
caused  to  more  than  40,000  Sicilians  by 
the  earthquake  disaster  last  month,  I 
'.vould   like  to  announce   that   the  Sub- 


committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will 
hold  a  hearing  Wednesday,  February  21, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  L'141,  Rayburn  Build- 
ing, on  bills  which  have  been  mlioduced 
to  permit  the  immediate  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  victims  of  this 
catastrophe. 

It  is  my  intention  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  legislation  by  holdirig  hearings 
to  1  day  only,  and  to  silent  tc^stimony 
only  from  those  most  vitally  involved  in 
this  crisis. 

Our  Government  moved  quickly  to  the 
aid  of  those  uprooted,  as  ha\e  the  volun- 
tary agencies,  many  organizations,  and 
private  individuals. 

More  than  45  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  voicing  iheii-  concrrn 
throueh  th?  introduction  of  bills.  Mr.nv 
Italian  .societies  and  oi"::anizations  have 
al.so  voiced  concern.  Many  thou.sands  of 
l>eople  in  Sicily  are  without  homes,  or 
livelihood,  even  without  their  land.  Then' 
plight  is  our  j^light,  and  our  traditi  ;n  vi 
offering  a  haven  to  tlie  distressed  and 
suffering,  to  the  victims  ;uid  refugees 
from  disaster  or  tyranny,  calls  for  ex- 
peditious action  oil  our  jxrrt. 


A  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

Ml'.  PETTIS.  It  is  a  stir.iiig  iribiite  lo 
the  jjatiiotism  of  my  collea.Liues  lo  .see 
their  names  as  vnlimtrers  in  the  ne'vV 
Congressional  Wing  of  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol— an  auxiliary  df  the  U.S,  Air  Force. 

These  forwardlookir.g,  lesjion.sible 
Members  cf  th's  House  t.ee  the  oio])o:t'j- 
raties  for  aiding  the  development  of  to- 
morrow's leaders,  our  -1  r..OOJ  cadet.s.  The 
CAP  inspires  young  men  ;ii:d  \",-o!nen,  ;.!Tii 
as  my  distinguished  roJlei.guc.  the  zcri- 
Ueman  from  New  York.  Col,  Le.ste^ 
Wolff,  commander,  .said  th;:s  jnorrii.c: 

The  CAP  is  ;;n  loiswer  to  crime  on  the 
streets  and  many  other  problems  l.icinp  our 
Nation. 

The  CAP  al.so  '--ives  a",  of  i.s  an  txlra 
oppoitunity  to  serve  our  country  as 
.search  and  rescue  inlots.  inst:uctor.s  in 
a  \ariety  of  activities  impoilant  to  uur 
Nations  v.-ell-being  ar-d  In  li:e  devclo;:- 
inent  of  aerospace  f-.\iatior. , 

We  urge  our  colleaaue:-  from  loth  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  enroll  with  -u.s.  in  an  o;jpor- 
tunity  for  .service  that  '.;  ii^-piring  ..'li 
extremely  valuable  lo  our  Nation.  Pka.  c 
see  Col.  Lester  \\''c:jv  or  ine.  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  explain  fully  the 
act!\'ities  of  the  CAP. 


CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  :.Tr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  lo  revise  r  nd  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  :\Tr.  Spf^-ikor. 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Colonel 
Wolff,  in  advising  you  that  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  has  now  formed  a  congres- 
sional squadron  and  ask  that  tlios?  cf 
you  who  might  have  an  interest,  vrhcther 
you  be   pi-cts  or   simply   .-lonflying    en- 


thusiasts of  aviation,  consider  .;, mi  ig 
this  squadron, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  .Ai;-  Patrol,  as 
many  of  tlie  Members  of  i'  >  House  ■  .  m 
sure  are  aware,  has  a  threef..ld  mis,;ion: 
Search  and  lescue;  tlie  ad\anr,ment  of 
education  i:i  aerospace;  and  the  Cadet 
Corps  which  is  marii  up  of  liie  yomig 
l^eople  who  are  mt  -rested  in  aviation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  i:er.-onally  indebted 
to  the  Civil  .Mr  Patrol  for  their  re.scue 
of  me  in  I'liVi  '^hen  I  -vas  lorced  dowi  in 
the  mountain.^  of  .Aiizona  and  was  lo- 
cated after  ,',  /ine  ?,6  liours  by  the  Ari/otia 
.squadron  of  tlie  Civil  .\ir  Patrol. 

1  can  tell  the  Motnber'  .1  ;he  Hou.so 
that  there  may  be  fe,->lings  of  emotion 
which  oiie  will  recall  thro'.:':ihoui  one's 
life,  but  T  ean  oi^ily  assure  you  that  there 
is  nothiiiii  ciuite  as  significant  in  one's 
lite  under  these  circumstances  as  the 
arrival  of  the-  civil  .Air  Patrol,  ■.vhen  one 
is  i:-i  such  a  situation  as  I  was, 

Mr.  Sp(>ak(  r.  I  vu'ge  that  llie  .\'tmber.s 
of  the  Congress  consider  joining  tlie 
squadron  to  A'hich  reference  has  been 
inade  and  that  the  Mcmber.s  uroe  the 
members  of  tlui.'  :  '.afT.-.  to  al.so  join. 


SHOCKING  STATEMENTS  OF 
YURI  MASHIN 

Mr.  M(  CLORY,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  nsk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Thei'c  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  MrCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  but  not  too  surprised  to  lead  the 
statements  of  Yuri  Mashin.  iiresident  of 
the  Central  Conimittee  on  Soviet  Sports 
Pedci"ations,  m.ade  at  a  lecent  press  con- 
ference  in  Grenol^le.  Fraricr.  site  of  the 
1968  Winter  Olympics.  Masliiti.  as  head 
of  the  Soviet  deletiation  of  the  Olympics, 
called  a  press  conference  Mcndav  iov  the 
jjurnosc  of  denounrinn  .'O-called  "Amei'- 
ican  a^gressio'i"  n  \"ietnam  .Speakiiii 
before  100  pii...-^  .i.o.tii.-  frcm  .;''oiuid 
the  world.  Ma.'^hin  ,'tated: 

Thp  Soviet  sportsmen  .ire  profoundly  dis- 
gusted by  ll:ip  .■\mericriii  .igcression  l!i  Viet- 
iiam. 

To  sav  the  1'  ast.  such  ''ildlv  infi.imma- 
toiw  ju'cnounccments  are  hardly  etmdu- 
cive  to  the  spirit  of  international  friend- 
ship— iiot  to  ir.r-nt'on  i^ortsmanslvi-i — 
v.'h.ich  the  Olyr-.pic  games  are  intended  to 
foster.  Indeed,  con'int?  from  th^  rcjn'e- 
sentative  oi  a  totalitarian  -tate  which 
lias  for  over  23  .^'ears  enslavLci  all  cf  E'lst- 
<^^rn  Europe,  and  which  finds  the  Eerlin 
Wall  a  necessary  adjunct  of  foreign 
fi'^l'cy.  Mr.  Mashin's  seif-richt'ous  state- 
ments describing  ""iKace.  friendship, 
and  mutual  u"-d:r--t:.:d:n"  between  peo- 
"jiles"  as  the  '"cornerstone"  of  .Soviet  fcr- 
ei^'n  policy  .sound  h'-.llew  arii  ludicrous. 

The  Russian  Government's  ;:se  of  the 
Olympic  L'ames  as  a  platform  for  fonient- 
inii  mternatii'ial  discord  rec.iils  a  similar 
rttcmpt  by  another  totalit:-rian  rcuime 
at  the  lSo6  Ohm::ics  in  Ber!  n.  G-rmany. 

I  am  .sure  that  no  one  has  to  remind 
Mr.  Mashin  of  the  outcome  of  tliose 
games  nor  of  the  far  less  peaceful  fmd 
tragic    competition    that    followed.    Let 
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the  Soviet  sportsmen  speak  for  them- 
selves throutih  their  athletic  prowess  m 
open  competition  rather  than  by  tlie 
meaningless  rhetoric  of  their  deletiati m 
head  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Mashln's 
energies  mi'.;ht  be  better  spent  develop- 
ini!  a  figure  skater  of  Miss  Pc;t:y  Flem- 
inu:'s  caliber  instead  of  expounding  on 
siibiects  about  'Ah:ch  he  obviously  has  lit- 
tle knowledge  or  understanding. 

Mr     Mashin's    .statements    should     ot 
roundly  denounced 


PRESIDENTS  CONSUMER   MF.SSAOE 

PROPOSES  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT  FOR 

SAFE   RECREATION 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, und  to  .nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President'*  consumer  message  properly 
;i(.tes  the  Nation  .  concern  '-ver  the 
«i owing  incidence  of  uijuues  and  fa- 
talities occuirni'?  to  bortownt-rs  and 
user,"    It  proposes   lemtdies 

Eight  million  boats  are  being  operated 
on  our  inland  waterways — with  a  j-per- 
cent  increase  expected  in  their  number 
th.s  year. 

While  Americans  are  increasingly  tak- 
ing to  the  water,  tar  too  many  ire  find- 
ing unexpected  tragedy  Last  year  alone 
saw  1.400  boaters  killed 

I  hope  President  John.son's  Recrea- 
tional Safety  Act  jf  1968  will  provide 
needed  protection  for  the  boating  public. 

It  will  h«lp  States  establish  and  mi- 
prove  their  boat  safety  programs  to 
include  removal  of  hazardous  debris, 
boat  operator  education,  safety  patrols. 
and  b-'at  inspections.  Also,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  be  empowered  to 
establish  and  enforce  safety  standards 
for  boat  design  and  equipment 

By  beginning  a  comprehensive  water 
sfTfety  program  today  we  can  avoid  an 
epic  accident  toll  such  as  we  find  on  our 
Nation's  hiuhxv.iN  Eaily  action  is  net  Jv^d 
now — before  the  problem  becomes  much 
more   difficult   to   control    tomorrow. 

Safe  recreation  for  all  boaters  and 
their  families  niu:;t  be  our  goal  m  1968 


agencies  requires  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  G.)venirnent  Conse- 
quently, I  am  paitcularly  gratified  by 
the  President ;.  emphasis  uijou  grants  to 
State  and  loci-l  governments  to  meet  the 
existing  deficienclts 

Ihe  States  are  waging  a  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  war  to  reduce  the  crime 
rate  Tlie  Pre.-ident  is  not  proposing  a 
national  iwlice  force  or  the  merger  of 
local  law  enforcement  afcencies.  Law  en- 
forcement will  -.cmain  th,"  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments  How- 
ever. ifTective  assault  on  the  national 
problem  itquires  the  n.ssi'^tance  of  the 
Federal  Government  Our  streets  must  be 
safe  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  are  dectnt.  law-abiding  citi7ens. 
Criminal  conduct  cannot  be  excused  or 
justified 

The  President's  pro|X)sals  are  timely 
and  ai:)propriate  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  give  them  prompt  and 
serious  consideration 


PRESIDENTS    NtESSAGE   ON   CRIME 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  ni  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr  Spedk'.T,  I  listenr'd 
with  great  interest  to  the  President's 
crime  m<  .ssage  The  escalation  of  the 
cr'me  rate  in  recent  yerrs  is  ind.cative 
of  the  necessity  for  early  enactment  of 
federal  rrcgrams  wnich  can  reverse  this 
trend  Diio  to  the  sophisticated  and  ex- 
tensive nature  of  many  criminal  activi- 
ties, local  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
unable  to  cope  '  :th  t!u;  problem  The 
lack  of  re.souicc;.  f?ci'ties.  tf chniq  les, 
and  training  of  local   law   enforcement 


PRESIDENT  S  .MESSAGE  ON  CRIME 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liiv  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t:entleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker  I  t-ike  this 
opportunity  to  applaud  the  Presidents 
t'mely  crime  message  The  message 
clearly  and  forthrightly  describes  the 
continuing  menace  of  c^ime.  and  the 
energetic  and  vigoroiLs  efforts  now  being 
undertaken  by  many  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
stem  this  rising  tide  of  lawlessness.  Tiie 
•Strike  Force'  units  created  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  a  case  in 
pjint.  This  utilization  of  the  skills  and 
personnel  of  many  related  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  has  been  especially  ef- 
fective in  fighting  the  h'dden,  yet  malig- 
nant, disease  tjla^uine  our  society  in  the 
form  of  organized  crime 

To  continue  the  struggle  against  this 
(Piten  invisible  menace,  it  is  necessary  to 
penetrate  a  hpII  of  silence  wh'ch  often 
repels  the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  o'fi- 
cials  to  obtain  witne.sses  in  organized 
crime  cases  This  is  especially  true  in 
cases  of  corruption  of  Governm.ent  otfl- 
cials  To  break  through  this  wall  of  si- 
lence and  to  compel  the  giving  of  testi- 
mony regarding  activities  linked  closely 
with  organized  crime,  the  President  has 
wisely  called  for  an  extension  of  special 
immunity  provisions  to  four  laws  invoked 
m  the  prosecution  of  organized  crime — 
that  is.  statutes  relating  to  travel  in 
racketeering  enterprises,  bankruptcy 
frauds,  bribery  graft,  conflict  of  interest, 
and  the  obstruction  of  justice.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  this  legislation  in  the  first 
session  I  hope  that  the  House  will  now 
move  expeditiously  toward  its  considera- 
tion. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEYK 
OF  FEBRUARY    19 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  have  itsked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinuuisiied  majoritv 
leader  abtiut  the  program  tor  the  week 
beginning  February  19.  that  is.  following 
next  week 

Mr  ALBERT  }lv.  Speaker,  will  tl-e 
gentU-man  vield? 

.Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
gentl>'m,Tn 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  as  pre- 
vi.jusly  announced,  when  we  adjourn  on 
the  completion  of  business  of  this  week. 
we  will  '^o  over  until  Monday  and  tiience 
over  to  Thursday  and  thence  over  unli; 
Mondav  a';ain.  with  no  legi.^lative  luo- 
L;ram  .scheduled  lor  next  week  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  that  we  made  earlier 
la.st  week. 

The  program  for  the  week  of  February 
19  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
As  of  today  wc  have  two  .-u.^oension.^ 
Of  course,  the  Stieaker  of  the  Hou.se  has 
authority  to  add  -uspensions.  This  an- 
nouncement is  tentative  because  we  will 
meet    on    Mondav    and    Thursday    next 
week.  If  suspensions  are  ?dded  we  will 
try  to  give  notice  vi  the  Record.  We  wi!'. 
also  try  to  give  notice  of  any  other  addi- 
tions to  the  legislative  program 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
On  Tuesday  we  also   have  .scheduled 
H  R  11308.  amending  the  National  Foun- 
dation of  the  Arts  and  the  Humanitu- 
Act   of    1965.   under  an   open   rule  witli 
2  hours  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
neek : 

HR  14743.  lO  eliminate  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  for  U  S.  notes  and  Treasury  r.ote- 
of  1890  This  is  subject  f  --  a  rule  bein  • 
granted. 

S.  989.  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968:  also  subject  to  a  rule  bein- 
:•  ranted. 

Pursuant  to  the  usual  tradition  r-nci 
custom  of  the  House.  George  Washing- 
'lo'-'s  Farewpl;  Address  'v  11  be  read  on 
Th'irjday.  February  22. 

Tliis  ann'unccment  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
L^orts  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  viU  be  a-.- 
nounced  later. 

As  I  have  advised,  there  may  well  be 
additions  to  or  changes  in  the  program 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  FEB- 
RUARY  \\    AND  FEBRUARY  21 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unamrnous  con.sent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispen.sed  with  on  Wednesday 
next  and  the  fcllowinp  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  it 
i.3  so  ordered 

There  wps  r'^  '^^""c*'on. 


BRITISH   SUPPLIES  FOR  THE 
VIETCONG 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
I'Muarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  uentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  min- 
utes ai'o  the  L-entleman  from  Michigan 
Mr.  ChambfrlainI  cnlled  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  perfidious  British  are 
still  running  their  flagships  into  Hanoi 
with  sufiplies  for  the  Vitt<;ong,  the  Com- 
munists of  I.'orth  Vietnam,  and  thus  col- 
lecting iheir  blood  momy.  The  gentie- 
iiiii.n  ircm  Michigan  siiid  that  lie  is  send- 
1  vj  a  t'legram  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
Tnited  States  to  ii.se  Ins  influence  upon 
I'riir.e  Minister  Wilson,  who  is  now  in 
tills  country,  to  put  r.  stop  to  this  busi- 
i.ess.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan does  not  hold  his  breath  until 
Lyndon  Johnson  answers  his  telegram 
;n  the  affirmative 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
ileman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  British  are  bringing 
their  ships  into  Hanoi,  as  the  gentleman 
>aid,  they  are  not  only  perfidious  but  also 
magicians. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  talking  about  the 
;iort  of  Haipiiong,  and  the  gentleman 
well  knows  it.  He  is  one  of  tho^e  who 
■tood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  year. 
-iiid  with  tears  comii^g  from  every  pore, 
in.sisted  that  if  my  amendment  to  the 
toreiRn  aid  bill  was  adopted  to  stop  all 
;radc  v.ith  tho.se  supplying  North  'V'^iet- 
iiam.  we  would  lose  a  contract  to  sell 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  aentleman  yielded  to 
me:  I  h.ad  not  fi:iished 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  nsk  for  the 
:et?ular  order 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  regular  order  is 
•hat  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  10 
M  ciinci'-  of  his  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  bled  at 
every  pore  because,  he  said,  we  would 
lose  a  contract  to  sell  some  S700  million 
worth  of  F-111  military  planes  to  the 
Rritish.  The  British  took  pretty  good  care 
if  the  Mtuation,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  well  knows  it.  by  simply  repudiat- 
ing the  agreement  to  buy  the  planes,  and 
left  us  holding  the  bag  while  they,  the 
British,  go  blithely  on  their  devious  ways 
continuing  to  bilk  the  United  States  and 
i-.elping  sujipl}.'  those  'svho  are  killing 
.■\mericans. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
'.manimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
lemarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
*:iink  many  of  us  in  this  House  were 
Inghly  plea.<;ed  yesterday  to  hear  pre- 
ented  to  the  Congress  a  series  of  far- 
reaching  Presidential  recommendations 
lor  the  conduct  of  an  aggressive  war 
■'gain.st  cime  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
communities  .'^f  the  counti-y.  I  hope  that 
we  can  proceed  '.vithout  further  delay  in 
the   committees   that   have   jurisdiction 


over  the  various  measures  to  consider 
these  proposals  that  have  been  advanced 
by  the  President  and  to  advance  them 
expeditiously.  An  annual  co.st  of  $4  bil- 
lion in  property  loss  alone  through  the 
ravages  of  crime  is  cau.se  enough  tor  ex- 
peditious action.  When  we  add  to  it  the 
impact  upon  human  lives  of  tl'ic  imunt- 
\\v.'.  co:  t  of  crime  in  the  United  States.  I 
ce'  tainly  believe  all  of  us  have  lea-son 
to  agree  that  this  should  be  a  top-priority 
field  for  legislative  action. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  nonpartisan  in  character  and  I  hope 
our  Republican  friends  will  not  iiermit 
partisan  politics  in  an  electiC'ii  year  to 
block  or  delay  needed  legislati  m. 

As  one  of  those  who  sponsored  a  bill 
to  make  it  a  felony  to  cross  a  State  line 
with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  and  there- 
after participate  in  such  disturbonc^.  I 
was  highly  plea.sed  to  see  the  President 
put  his  personal  stamp  of  approval  on 
this  particular  proposal.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  further  delay  over  in  the  other 
body  in  enacting  this  measure  into  law 
and  making  it  a  part  of  our  ar.'^enal 
against  crime. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Kou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Hou-P  considered  and  jjassed  a  bill 
extending  *he  life  of  tl-e  r.xpoj  t-lmijoit 
Bank. 

I  was  p:e.sent  for  the  debate,  partici- 
pated in  the  teller  and  voice  vote.s.  and 
voted  against  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
called  off  the  floor  at  the  time  the  meas- 
ure was  up  for  final  passage.  Had  I  been 
present  on  the  floor.  I  would  have  cast 
my  vote  with  the  other  375  Members  of 
the  House  who  voted  for  passage. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  pentle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  ju.st  like  to  say  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross!,  who  accused  me  of  having  tears 
running  from  every  pore,  that  I  do  not 
cry  very  easily.  In  fact.  I  do  not  ever 
remember  ciying  on  tliis  floor  except  a 
couple  of  times  when  I  cried  about  the 
misinformation  in  a  couple  of  speeches 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS  AND  ALCOHOLICS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  is  to  be  commended  for  his 


pro'iram  for  the  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts 
and  alcoholics. 

I  rise  to  support  the  inclusion  of  pro- 
'-uams  for  tlie  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  m 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
l)rotiram  Treatment  services  for  addicts 
and  alcoholics  must  be  provided  by  the 
same  types  of  rersonnel  who  arc  staffing 
our  community  mental  health  centers. 
There  are  already  more  than  250  such 
facilities  in  operation  or  r.ow  develojiinLi 
throu'-'hout  our  Nation. 

Not  only  do  the.se  centers  mcorixnate 
a  broad  ran^'p  of  direct  treatment  serv- 
ices, they  also  have  another  very  im- 
Ijortant  element  of  service — a  service  es- 
pecially important  to  programs  for  nar- 
cotic addiction  and  alcoholi.sm — and 
that  is  con.sultation  and  education  for 
other  community  helping  apencies. 

This  service  is  important  because  it 
l^ermits  the  centers  to  move  toward  pre- 
vention and  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  addiction  and  alcoholism  makes  pre- 
vention especially  important.  The  con- 
sultation and  education  staff  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  are  admir- 
ably qualified  to  work  with  police,  proba- 
tioners, health  departments,  and  other 
community-iielpinc  aprcncies  on  pre- 
ventive jnocrams. 

I  urue  the  Congress  to  •ive  i/rompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  r.n'i.'^e  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  .'Speaker,  it  was 
i;ood  to  hear  tlie  comments  of  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  in  speaking  about 
the   President's  me.ssaee  acainst   crime. 

I.  loo,  am  plea.sed  that  the  President 
has  sent  a  message  aoainst  crime  to  the 
Congress.  I  also  want  to  say.  for  the 
record,  that  a  number  of  us  have  been 
engaged  in  the  war  again.st  crime  for  a 
lone.  Ions  time. 

Within  the  next  day  or  two  I  shall 
have  somethinL'  to  say  of  the  battles  we 
have  won  in  that  war  and  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  we.  Ill  the  House,  have  intro- 
duced, where  it  now  r.  sts.  and  the  rea- 
sons thercfoi-<'.  I  hope  much  of  that 
legislation  will  soon  become  law. 


PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
CRIME 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime  should  be  en- 
acted prompt'y  by  the  Congress.  The 
crime  program  includes  safe  streets,  im- 
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munity.  drua  abuse,  and  firearms  con- 
trol It  would  provide  a  L-omprehensive 
and  effective  means  of  stalling  a  com- 
bined Federal-State  attack  on  crime. 

Unquestionably  adequate  Federal  nun 
control  laws  are  necessary  in  order  to 
perm  I  the  States  to  ontroi  tluse  tools 
of  the  criminal  Tlie  present  indiscrimi- 
nate mail-orde'  >.ile  of  handcun.s  and 
other  lethal  weapons  permit  them  to  be 
acQU'ied  tasily  by  anyone  includ  n? 
criminals,  juveniles,  narcotic  addicts, 
ment.il  deti-ctives.  and  others  wh.^se  pos- 
session of  .-"Uch  weapons  is  a  significant 
lactor  in  the  prevalence  of  lawlesiiiess 
and  violent  c.  ;me  in  the  United  States. 

The  lack  of  ndfcjuate  Federal  c-.ntrols 
over  the  IrafQc  in  flie.irms  p' events  effec- 
l.vp  act'on  by  ihe  Statos  to  control  such 
traffic  within  the'r  own  borders.  It  is  a 
r-ommon  practice  for  a  resident  of  a  State 
having  --.f.ict  controls  over  firearms  to  "o 
I )  an  adjoining  State  havim;  little  or  no 
controls,  purchase  whatever  .veapons  he 
desires,  and  t;hus  effectively  evade  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  his  residence.  Tlie 
administration's  uun  leaislatlon  would 
provid'-  the  necessary  F'-deral  controls 
over  inteiTtate  traffic  in  flreaims  so  that 
the  Suites  could  exercise  such  controls 
.IS  the  people  .^f  the  State  feel  arc  neces- 
.*aiT  

T.\TE.  OF  PHIL.ADELPHIA,  PROPOSES 
URB.AN  rOALITION  TO  .WOID 
■HOT    SUMMER' 

Mr  B.ARRETT.  Mr  Sr>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  iny 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentlcman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr  Speaker.  Mayor 
H.  J.  Tate,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
actively  fighting  the  conditions  of  pov- 
erty during  his  career  of  public  ser'vlce. 
Philadelphia  has  been  a  front-runner 
amont;  cities  In  efforts  to  improve  the 
living  and  •<  orking  conditions  of  its  resi- 
dents. Much  !::^s  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished  in  the  meat  city  of  Phila- 
delphia .^-nce  James  Tate  tntered  the 
office  'f  mayor  in  Jrnuary  1964, 

Yesterday  the  niayor  announced  an- 
other step  '.n  the  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  pjve'ty  He  announced  plans  for 
the  creation  of  an  Urban  Coalition  for 
Philade'ph'a  to  bring  business,  education, 
rrli-f.on.  and  cu  il  nchts  into  the  fi^ht 
ap'ainst  ;ioverty.  He  said: 

A  T'S'tn-rship  "letwc"  .  csvernm'iit  ind  Uie 
priv.te  so:;inr  is  ?sr?nt!al  'f  we  ire  '■o  achieve 
•lie  m'ist  npia   ;oluuon  n  nur  problems 

.'Kcc3rd:ng!y.  the  mayor  has  invited  225 
such  leaders  to  a  2-day  conference  on 
the  coalu  on  for  I-'ebniary  15  and  16  It 
is  proposed  that  z.  stcerng  committee  will 
be  :ormed  at  th  s  nivenng  to  lead  the 
private  ctctor  of  the  Philadelphia  com- 
munity in  a  new  commitment  tj  help  in 
th?  solution  of  pressing  urban  problems. 
The  mayor  tatimated  i:  wcu'd  cost  SlOO,- 
COO  in  private  iunds  for  the  vvork  of  the 
urban  coalition  •,v;th  {h-i  c  ty  of  Phila- 
delphia providing  the  staff. 

This  proposal  will  unite  the  elTorts  of 
the   private   sector   of  the   Philadelphia 


coinmunity,  wiiica  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances has  illustrated  its  concern  with 
urban  problems.  Such  a  course.  foUow-ed 
by  Kovernmcnl  and  the  .orivate  commu- 
nity and  supported  by  the  citizenry,  can 
greatly  plleviate  conditions  which  might 
contribute  to  a  "hot  simmier." 


APPOIN TMK.N  -  .\S  ML  MHERSOFTHE 
COMMISSION  oN  EXECUTIVE. 
LEG'SLA  nVE,  AND  .lUDICIAL  SAL- 
\RTE'^> 

Tie  SPEAKER  P.jruLiani  tJ  t'.e  p-o- 
\isloni  jI  MJllon  215' b'.  Public  Uiw  90- 
208.  ih:  Chali  ;:,p»x;iPts  ns  m-mbcrs  of 
the  Cjmmi.wi.^:;  jn  £\.^utive.  Le^i.^Ia- 
tivo.  a.iU  Judicial  3:laritt  tiie  fo'lo-  ing 
mem.bers  i:om  private  life:  Edward  H. 
I'jley.  of  the  Districc  of  Columbia;  Wil- 
luun  S.  Spooihiii      I  A'u'hiL'an 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  lays  bofore 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  '.•■ 


CALL  OF  -niE  HOUSE 

M:\  HALL  Mr  Spi^akjr,  the  Prcsiden- 
fial  messages  are  enlightening  to  all  of 
'is  I  hell  :vi-  that  a  iiuorum  of  the  Mem- 
bers siiould  bo  iiresiMU  here  t  i  dispo.se  of 
t!v  .-.0  mcssagfs 

Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
i.i  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.'^e  y-z---  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowins  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
!iames: 

I  Roll  No  241 

.\bhUt  Cietty^  Rosienltowsltl 

Ai  ctrew».  i.irpeii.  Ort'ir  r."Ulebuih 

N  Dok  i;Mfle  Rumsfeld 

A-shlcy  Ourney  St  OriKS 

Bolllns  H.inssn.  Idaho  Schweilter 

Brovliill.  Va  Hebert  Selden 

narlo-n:i  H-"lor.g  Skuhtz 

r:  1   !t  Hoil.ir.tl  .Smith.  Okla 

'."  •i.isen.  Jones.  Mo  S'  yder 

Doti  H  Jones.  N  C  3pi  ir.cer 

Clevclitid  lCli'<i-y:i^icl  TnicoU 

rorman  M.ithl.is.  Calif  TcBiue.  Tex. 

Cratr.er  Moss  Utt 

Cunnlrpham  Nichols  Wampler 

Davis.  Wis  P.itmar.  Watklna 

Daus:i'i  "■>;iorlt  Wptts 

D^vire  'iicir.-lcl  Wilson. 

Da^s  Ree»  Ch.'.riesH 

KdwattU.  L«  Ptiner'e  Vyst? 

Everett  Re- nick  Zwach 

Pnlev  Rivers 

Ford.  Roonev,  N  Y 

William  D  Koserithal 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albefit'  On  this  rollcall.  .371  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


Ol'R      FOREIGN      AID      PROGRA"^'  — 
MESSAGE   FROM   THE   PRE.'^IDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH    DOC 
NO    23 1 1 

Fhe  SPEAKER  pro  tem[X)re  'Mr. 
Albert  > .  The  Clerk  will  read  the  message 
from  the  Presideiit  of  the  United  States. 


The  followini-'  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  v.as  rtad  and, 
without  objection,  referred  by  the  Speak- 
er pro  tempore  Mr  Allert  >  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat.- 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  piinleu 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pe^ce  will  r  ever  be  secuve  ro  lone  as: 

— Seven  out  of  ten  people  on  earth 
cannot  read  or  write; 

—Tens  of  millions  of  people  each 
day — most  of  them  children — arc- 
maimed  and  stunted  by  malnutri- 
tion. 

— Diseases  long  conquerrd  by  '^cien(•(■ 
still  ravage  cities  and  villanes  around 
the  world 

If  most  men  can  look  forward  to  uotli- 
ine  more  than  a  lifetime  of  backbreakiiv 
toil  which  only  preserves  theiv  miserv. 
violence  will  always  beckon,  freedom  will 
ever  be  under  seiee. 

It  is  only  when  peace  offers  hope  for 
a  better  life  that  it  attracts  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  around  the  world  whn 
live  in  the  .shadow  of  despair. 

Twenty  years  aeo  Am'ii'a  lesnlved 
to  lead  the  world  acainst  the  destructive 
power  of  man's  oldest  enemies  We  de- 
clared war  on  the  huncer.  the  isinorance, 
the  disease,  and  the  hopelessness  whirh 
breed  violence  in  h.uman  affair.s. 

We  knew  then  tha'  the  .'ob  w  uld  tnke 
many  year=.  We  knew  then  that  many 
trials  and  many  disappointments  would 
test  our  will. 

But  ve  al.so  knew  that,  in  the  lou'-i 
run.  a  sin'jle  ray  of  hope — a  school,  ,. 
road,  a  hybrid  seed,  a  vaccmation — can 
do  mere  to  build  the  peace  and  ^'uard 
America  from  harm  than  auns  and 
bombs. 

This  is  the  great  truth  upon  which  all 
our  foreign  aid  proi^rams  are  founded. 
It  was  valid  in  1948  vhen  we  nclpcd 
Greece  and  Turkey  maintain  their  in- 
dependence. It  was  valid  in  the  i-ar!'' 
fifties  when  the  Marshall  Plan  helped 
rebuild  a  i-uincd  Western  Europe  into  a 
showcase  of  freedom.  It  v.as  valid  in  the 
sixtie?  v,hen  we  helped  Taiwan  and  Iran 
and  Israel  take  their  places  in  the  ranks 
of  free  nations  able  to  defend  their  own 
independence  and  moving  toward  pros- 
perity on  their  own. 

The  programs  I  propose  today  are  I's 
important  and  r.s  essential  to  the  securitv 
of  this  nr.tion  as  our  military  detcnse'^ 
■Victory  on  the  battlefield  must  be 
mr.tched  by  victory  in  thv  peaceful  stru'^- 
-les  which  shape  men"'  mii  ds. 

In  these  fateful  years,  we  must  not 
falter.  In  these  decisive  limes,  we  dare 
not  fail. 

NO    r.rTHE^T.    ::o  waste 

The  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal  19G9 
is  desi"ned  to  fester  our  fundamental 
American  purpose:  To  htip  root  out  ti^.e 
causi^s  of  conflict  and  thus  ensure  our 
own  security  in  a  i  eace-ul  community  of 
nation.-. 

For  Fiscal  1969.  I  prc^pose: 

— An   economic   aid   rppri  prmtion   of 

$2.5  biUi':>n. 
— A  military  ctrunt  aid  appropriation  (  t 

34:0  million. 
— Ncic  and  separate  leei.-^lution  for  inr- 

eign  military  sales. 
— A  fire-yecr  prooram  to  develop  and 


manufacture  low-cost  protein  addi- 
tivv-i  from  fish,  to  help  avoid  the 
!ra(iic  brain  daniaqc  nou'  inflicted  on 
millions  of  cliildren  because  of  mal- 
nutrition in  their  early  years. 

^T'ltat  the  United  States  join  ivith 
other  nations  to  expand  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association, 
the  develnpment-lendinq  affiliate  of 
the  World  Bank.  For  eveiT  two  dol- 
lars the  United  States  contributes, 
other  nations  will  contribute  three 
dolku-s. 

— That  the  Cunqress  authorize  a  con- 
tribution to  neir  Special  Funds  of 
tlie  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Prompt  appropriation  of  the  annual 

contribution  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

— A  further  authorization  and  appro- 
priation ('/  callable  funds  for  the 
Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank 
to  :-tand  bcliind  the  Bank's  borrow- 
inq  in  private  money  markets. 

(•■iMMnN     rfrOPT    Fi'R    COMMON    l;OOD 


I  pledt;e  to  (he  Congress  and  to  the 
;)tH)ple  uf  America  that  these  programs 
\>  ill  be  carried  out  with  strict  attention 
to  the  SIX  basic  principles  of  foreign  aid 
administration  we  announced  last  year. 

1.  Self- Help. 
Sclf-l:i  Ip  IS  the  fundamental  condition 

for  all  American  aid.  We  will  continue  to 
insist  on  several  dollars  of  local  invest- 
ment lor  every  dollar  of  American  in- 
vestment. We  will  help  those — and  only 
those — who  help  themselves.  We  will  not 
I  ilerale  waste  and  mismanagement. 

2.  Multilateralism. 
This  year.  90  percent  of  our  AID  loans 

w  ,11  be  made  as  part  of  international 
arrangements  m  which  donors  and  re- 
cipients alike  carry  their  fair  shares  cf 
'he  common  burden. 

.•\menc.-.  now  ranks  fifth  .anong  donor 
ountries  m   terms  of  the  thare  of  its 
national     product     devoted     to     official 
.jrei-ii      aid.      Japan      increased      her 
aid  by  nearly  .50  percent  last  year.  Ger- 
many   has    increased    her    aid    budget 
despite  fi.scal  restraints  which  have  cur- 
'  liled  domestic  welfare  programs.  Great 
Britain  is  mair.taining  aid  levels  despite 
.severe  financial  problems.  With  the  sign- 
:;-ig  of  the  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment, other  wealthy  nations  will  for  the 
::rst  time  be  obligated  to  contribute  food 
.Mid  money   to   the   woild-wide  war  on 
iiun;;er. 
This  year  we  must  take  another  im- 
nitant   step   to  s'.istain   tho.^e  interna- 
•.onai  institutions  which  build  the  peace. 
The  International  Development  Asso- 
,  ..uion.   the  World  Bank's  concessional 
"idmg  ;>fIiliaLe  i.^  almost  without  funds. 
Discussions  to  provide  the  needed  capital 
.id  balance  oi  payments  safeguards  are 
ow  underway.  We  hope  that  these  talks 
V,  ill  soon  result  in  agreements  among  the 
■  ealthy  np.tions  of  the  world  to  continue 
,.v.'  critical  work  of  the  Association  in 
•1-ie  developing  countries.  The  adminis- 
tration will  transmit  specific  legislation 
..romptly  upon  completion  of  these  dis- 
cussions. I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  it 
lull  support. 
3.  Reainnalism. 
Last   year   I   joined   with    the   Latin 


American  Presidents  to  renew,  realfum 
and  redirect  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  nauons  of  free  Asia  bean  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  their  joint  transportation 
and  education  needs,  while  work  i.ro- 
ceeded  on  projects  lo  briiiu  !)ower,  water 
and  the  other  tools  of  pro-re.ss  to  all. 

The  African  Development  Bank,  h- 
nanccd  entirely  by  Africans,  opened  Us 
doors  and  made  its  fust  loan. 

The  connn-.,'  year  will  present  three 
major  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  to  add  new  momentum  to  the.se 
regional  efforts: 

A.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

This  Bank  stands  at  the  center  of  the 
Alliance  for  Pro'jress,  Last  year,  the 
Conrress  authorized  three  annual  con- 
tributions of  S300  million  each  to  the 
Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  Tlie 
second  of  the.se  contributions  should  be 
appropriated  this  year. 

The  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  B.^nk. 
which  comes  mainly  trom  sales  of  its 
bonds  in  the  private  market,  must  now 
be  expanded.  Since  1960.  we  have  a;)- 
propriated  S612  million  which  is  kept  in 
tne  US.  Treasury  to  --luarantee  these 
bonds.  Not  one  dollar  of  this  money  has 
ever  been  spent,  but  this  fiuarantef-  has 
enabled  the  bank  to  raise  S612  iniilion 
from  private  sources  for  worthy  iirojects. 
We  must  extend  this  proud  record.  /  urqe 
the  Congress  to  authorize  $412  million 
in  callable  funds,  of  ivhich  S206  million 
Liill  be  needed  this  year. 

B.  The  Asian  Development  Bank. 
This  Bank  has  asked  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  other  donors  to  help 
establish  Special  Funds  for  projects  of 
regional  significance — in  at-'riculturr, 
education.  tran.sportation  and  otlier 
fields.  Last  October  I  requested  that  the 
Congress  authorize  a  United  States  con- 
tribution of  up  to  S200  million.  This 
would  be  paid  over  a  four  year  period— 
onlv  if  it  were  a  minority  .share  of  the 
total  fund,  and  if  it  did  not  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments.  /  urge 
that  the  Congress  take  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  request. 

C.  The  African  Development  Bank. 
This  Bank  has  also  asked  for  our  help 
to  establish  a  small  Special  Fund  for 
projects  which  cannot  or  .should  not  be 
financed  through  the  Bank's  Ordinary 
Capital.  We  must  stand  ready  to  provide 
our  fair  share,  leith  full  fafeguarCs  for 
our  balance  of  payments. 

4.  Priority  for  AnricuUurc  end  Popula- 
tion Planning. 

Victory  in  the  war  on  hunrer  i.s  as  im- 
portant to  every  human  being  as  any 
achievement  in  the  lii:;tnry  of  mankind. 
The  report  of  100  experts  assembled 
last  year  by  the  Presidents  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  World  Food 
Supply  rings  with  prim  clarity.  Their 
message  is  clear:  The  world  hr-s  entered 
a  food-population  crisis.  Unless  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations  join  in  a  long-range, 
irmovative  effort  unprecedented  in  hu- 
man affairs,  this  crisis  will  reach  disas- 
trous proportions  by  the  mid-1980's. 

That  Report  also  reminded  us  that 
more  food  production  is  not  enough. 
People  must  have  the  money  to  buy  food. 
They  must  have  jobs  and  homes  and 
schools  and  rising  incomes.  Agricultural 


development  must  vo  hand-r.i-iiand  v.ilh 
general  economic  growth. 

AID  proi-rams  are  dcsinncd  botfi  t) 
.stiiiiu'ate  t;eneral  economic  frowth  and 
to  .tiive  first  priority  to  agriculture.  In 
India,  for  instance,  about  ha!i  of  all  AID- 
financed  import.s  this  year  will  e.insist 
uf  lertili/er  iMid  other  agricultural  sup- 
l)lies. 

We  nave  made  a  uood  sturt: 
— India  is  harve.'.tini;  tiie  lar'est  grain 
crop   in   her   liistory.   Fertilizer   Use 
lias  doubled  in  the  i)ast  two  years. 
Last    year    five    million    acres    v.  ere 
planted  with  new  hiah  yield  wheat 
seeds.  By  1970  this  will  mcrea.se  to 
:^2  million  aeres, 
—Brazil,  with  AID  hel;).  lias  developed 
a  new  yra.ss  which  has  already  added 
400.000  acres  of  new  iJastuieland  and 
increased  her  annual  outjjut  of  beef 
by  20  000  metric  tons. 
--Tiie  Pinliiipines  is  exiyccting  a  rec- 
ord rice  crop  this  year  wnieh   will 
eliminate  the  need  to  iiiiiKut  iice. 
In  the  year  aherd.  AID  will  increase 
its   investment  in   agriculture    lo   abnut 
S800  niillioii — 50  percent  of  its  total  de- 
velopment aid.  In  addition,  I  will  shortly 
propose   an   extension   of   tie   Food   for 
Freedom  progr.^.m  to  provide  emeniency 
food    i;s--,istance    to    -tav'    t.ff    riis.i-fjr 
while  i  unt:ry  cTunt.ies  ijuiUi  their  own 
food  production. 

We  must  al.so  tap  the  vast  .storehou.so 
of  food  i.i  tlie  oceans  whieh  cTver  Ihivf- 
fourtns  of  the  earth's  .surface,  I  have  di- 
rected tl:c  Administrator  '.'f  tlie  Acrency 
for  International  Develoimient  and  the 
Secretary  cf  the  Interio--  1 1  launch  a  5- 
year  jircgram  to; 

—Perfect   low-cost   conimrrcial    proc- 
es.ses  for  the  prrductioti  of  Fih  Pro- 
tein Concentrate, 
— Develo;)  new   iirotein-ncli   products 
that    vill   fit   :;i    a    variety  of   local 
diets. 
— Encourage    private    investment     in 
Fish    Protein    Concentrate    produc- 
tion and  marketing  as  well  as  better 
fishing  n^'ethods. 
— U.se  this  new  jiroduct  m  our  Food 
for  Freedom  ))roLM-am  to  fortify  the 
diets     of     children     and      nursim: 
mothers. 
But  fooi^  i^  only  cne  ,'irie  of  thi'  f  oua- 
tion.  If  populations  continue  to  grow  at 
the  t^resent  rate,  we  are  onlv  i)o<ttion- 
ing  di.sa.ster  not  preventme  :t. 

In  1961  only  two  develooinc  cnunt"ies 
had  -programs  to  reduce  birth  rates.  In 
1967  tliere  were  26. 

As  Jat"  as  196:3.  this  i  overnnient  was 
spending  less  tb.an  S2  .'nillion  to  iielp 
family  planning  efforts  abroad.  In  1968. 
we  w  ill  commit  S3,"3  million  and  additional 
amounts  <.if  local  currency  will  be  com- 
mitted. In  lSo9  we  expect  to  do  even 
more. 

Familv  plannmc  :,-:  a  iam;ly  matter. 
The  United  States  will  not  undertake  to 
tell  any  covernment  or  any  jjarent  how 
and  to  what  extent  population  mu.st  be 
limited. 

But  r.either  we  nor  our  friends  in  the 
developing  world  can  ignore  the  stark 
fact  that  the  success  of  development  ef- 
forts depends  upon  the  balance  between 
population  and  food  and  other  resources 
No  covernment  car.  escape  this  truth.  The 
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United  States  stands  ready  to  help  those 
governments  that  recognize  it  and  move 
to  deal  with  it. 

5    Bclarue  Of  Payments  Prutection 

Our  ability  to  pursue  our  responsibili- 
ties at.  home  and  abroad  rests  on  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  Economic  aid  now 
helps— not  hurt.s— our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position 

In  1963,  the  dollar  outflow  from  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  was  over  S600  mil- 
lion. Last  vear  it  was  down  to  S270  mil- 
lion I  have  already  directed  that  even 
this  figure  be  reduced  m  1968  to  less  than 
$170  million  More  tiian  nine  dollars  of 
everv  ten  dollars  AID  spends  will  buy 
Amencan  goods  and  services  And  the 
repaym.ents  of  prior  loans  will  more  than 
offset  the  small  outflow  from  new  loans. 

Moreover  our  AID  programs  have  a 
favorable  iong  range  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  by  building  new 
markets  for  our  exports. 

6.  E!f{,Q\fnt    Adinnustratwn. 

Over  Uie  past  few  years  AID  has  re- 
duced bv  twenty  percent  the  number  of 
V  d  employees  serving  overseas  in  posts 
other  than  Vietnam  Last  month  I  di- 
rected a  ten  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  employees  overseas  in  all  ci- 
vilian aisLncies  In  addition.  AID  is  fur- 
ther improving  and  streamlining  its 
over-all  operations. 

.\  CREATIVE  I•^KrNl:RsHtI•   V.ITH    F^KE   ENTERPRISE 

Foreign  aid  must  be  much  more  than 
government  aid.  Private  en'°rprlse  has 
a  critical  rcle.  Last  year 

AH    50    slates    exported    American 

products  financed  by  AID 
—The  International  Executive  Ser.'ice 
Corps  operated  JOO  project*  m  which 
expeneticed   American   businessmen 
counscu'd  local  ..•xecutives. 

Nearly  3,000  .\merican  scientists  and 

engineers  shared  their  know-how 
with  developing  countries  under  the 
auspices  of  VIT.\  Corporation,  a 
private  U.S.  non-proflt  or'.4anization. 

More    than    120    Am.encan    colleges 

aiid  univf-rsities  contributed  to  AID 
technical  assistance  pro-rams. 
Thirty- three   Amencan   states   sup- 
ported development  work  in  14  Latin 
American     countries     under     AID'S 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 
All  of  these  efforts  will   be  sustained 
and  expanded  in  the  coming  year    We 
are  committed  to  maximum  encourage- 
ment  of   private   investment   in   an   as- 
sistance to  the  developing  countries.  We 
shall  remain  so. 

iPPORT'NITY 


\    YEAR 


\    YFAR    OF    RISK 
lATTN     \ME_HK\ 

/  propose  appropriations  of  $625  mil- 
lion for  the  AlhanL-e  for  Procrress. 

The  American  Presidents  met  at  Pun- 
ta    del    E.>te    last    spring    to    reaffirm    a 
partnership  which  has  already  produced 
SIX  years  of  accomplishment: 
—The  Nations  of  Latin  America  have 
invested    more    than    SI  15    billion, 
compared  with  S7.7  billion  m  Ameri- 
can aid. 
—Their  tax   revenues  have  increased 
by  30  percent. 

Their    gross    national    product    has 

risen  by  30  percent 
A   new   course   was   charted   for   that 
partnership  in  the  years  ahead.  At  Punta 
del  Este,  the  Amencan  nations  agreed  to 


move  U)ward  economic  integration.  They 
set  new  targets  for  improvements  m  auri- 
culture.  in  health,  and  in  education  Tliey 
moved  to  bring  the  blessings  of  modern 
technology  to  all  the  citizens  of  our 
Hemisphere. 

Now  we  must  do  our  part    Some  na- 
tions,   such    as    Venezuela,    have    pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  they  no  longer 
require  AID  loans.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  our  aid  will  Ix"  concentrated  m  Brazil. 
Chile,    Colombia    and    Cential    Anv  rica. 
Each  has  done  much  to  deserve  our  help 
—  Brazil  increased  focKl  production  by 
10' :    m  1967  and  achieved  an  over- 
all real  economic  growth  ol  5'.     In- 
flation was  cut  from  40';   in  1966  to 
J5';    m   1967. 
— Chile,  under  President  FYei's  Revo- 
lution in  Freedom,  has  launched  a 
strong  program  of  agricultural  and 
land  reforms,  while  maintaining  an 
overall  growth  rate  of  about  5'; 
— Cnlomhiu     has    also    averaged    5*"; 
growth  while  undertaking  difficult  fi- 
nancial and  social  reforms. 
— Central  America  leads  the  way  to- 
ward  the   economic   integration   so 
important    to    the    future    of    Latin 
Amenca.  Trade  among  these  coun- 
tries has  grown  by  450- :    in  the  six 
years  of  the  Alliance — from  S30  mil- 
lion m  1961  to  S172  million  in  1967. 
This  p€>aceful  Alliance  holds  the  hopes 
of  a  Hemisphere.  \Vv  have  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  do  our  share.  Our  partners  have 
an  equally  clear  responsibility  to  theirs. 
We  must  press  forward  together  toward 
mutual  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment for  all  our  people. 

NEAR    f.AST    AND    ^OrTH    ASIA 

/  recommend  $706  million  for  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia. 

Half  the  people  we  seek  to  help  live  in 
India.  Pakistan  and  Turkey.  The  fate 
of  l.oedom  in  the  world  rests  heavily  on 
the  fortunes  of  these  three  countries 

Each  is  engaged  in  a  powerlul  elTon  to 
fight  poverty,  to  grow  more  and  better 
food,  and  to  control  papulation  If  they 
succeed,  and  in  so  doing  prove  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  free  institutions,  the  lesson 
will  be  heard  and  heeded  around  the 
world. 

This  is  a  year  of  special  importance 
for  all  thiee  countries, 

INDIA 

India  has  survived  two  successive  yeass 
of  the  worst  drought  of  this  century. 
E\cn  as  she  fought  to  save  her  people 
from  .-tarvat.jn.  yhe  prepared  for  the 
day  when  the  monsoon  rains  would  re- 
turn to  normal.  That  day  has  come  India 
IS  now  harvesting  the  greatest  grain  crop 
in  her  history.  With  this  crop.  India  can 
begin  a  dramatic  recovery  ^vhlch  could 
lay  the  groundwork  for  sustained  growth, 

India  mu.-'t  have  the  foreign  exchange 
to  take  advantage  of  this  year  of  oppor- 
tunity A  farmer  cannot  use  the  miracle 
seed  which  would  double  or  tnple  his 
vieid  unleis  he  can  get  twice  as  much 
fertilizer  as  he  used  for  the  old  .=;eeds 
A  fertilizer  distributor  cannot  .sell  that 
much  mjie  fettilizer  unless  it  can  be  im- 
ported. An  importer  cannot  buy  it  un- 
less he  can  ;;et  foreign  exchange  from 
the  Government  India  will  not  have  that 
foreign  exchange  unless  the  wealthy 
countries  of  the  world  are  willing  to  lend 


it  m  sulBcient  quantities  at   reasonable 
terms 

Th's  IS  the  crux  of  the  matter.  If  we 
and  other  wealthy  countries  can  provide 
the  loans,  we  have  much  to  look  forward 
to.  If  we  cannot,  history  will  rightly  label 
us  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish, 

PAKISTAN 

PakLst^in.  though  also  plagued  by 
droutrht.  has  continued  its  excellent 
progre.ss  of  the  past  few  years.  Her  de- 
velopment budget  has  been  increased 
Her  military  budget  has  been  reduced 
Agricultural  production  is  growing  faster 
than  population.  Private  investment  ha.<. 
exceeded  expectations. 

Now  the  Government  of  Pakistan  has 
undertaken  further  .steps  to  reform  it- 
economic  policies — to  free  up  its  econ- 
omy and  give  more  play  to  the  market 
Tliese  reforms  are  acts  of  wi.sdom  and 
courage,  but  they  require  foreitin  ex- 
change to  back  them  up.  Pakistan  de- 
serves our  help. 

TfRKEY 

Turkey's  economic  record  is  outstand- 
ing. Her  gross  national  product  ha.s 
grown  an  average  of  six  percent  an- 
nually since  1962.  Industrial  output  has 
grown  9  percent  per  year.  Food  produc- 
tion is  growiny:  much  faster  than  popula- 
tion L-rowth, 

Turkey's  own  savings  now  finance 
some  90  percent  of  her  gross  investment 
Difficult  problems  remain,  but  we  may 
now  realistically  look  forward  to  the 
day— in  the  early  1970's— when  Ttirkev 
will  no  longer  require  AIDs  help. 

AFRICA 

/  recommend  $179  million  for  Africa 
Just  1  year  ago.  I  informed  the  Con- 
gress of  a  .shift  in  emphasis  in  our  aid 
policy  for  Africa.  We  moved  promptly  to 
put  it  into  effect: 

—There  will  be  21  U.S.  bilateral  pro- 
grams in  Africa  m  Fiscal  1969.  com- 
pared to  35  la.>t  >ear. 
—Most  of  our  bilateral  proarams  will 
be  phased  out  in  eleven  more  coun- 
tries in  the  following  .vear. 
—Expanded     regional     and     interna- 
tional projects  will  meet  the  devel- 
opment needs  of  the  countries  where 
bilateral  aid  is  ended. 
The   past   year    has   provided    further 
evidence  that  this  supprnt  for  regional 
economic  institutions  and  projects  is  .t 
.sen.sible  approach  to  Africa's  problems. 
It  expands  markets.  It  encourages  econ- 
omies of  scale.  It  gives  meaningful  evi- 
dence  of   our   concern   and   interest   m 
.'\tncan  development. 

This  is  not  a  policy  of  withdrawal  froir. 
Airica.  It  is  a  policy  of  concentration 
and  of  maximum  encouragement  of  re- 
gional cooperation.  A  continent  of  250 
million  p:ople  has  set  out  with  deter- 
mination on  the  long  road  to  develop- 
ment. We  intend  to  help  them. 

VIETNAM 

/  recommend  a  program  of  S4S0  mil- 
lion to  carry  foruard  our  rconoTnic  as- 
sfitance  r'Jort  in  Vtetriam.  This  effort 
will  be  intensified  by  the  need  to  restore 
and  reconstruct  the  cities  and  towns  at- 
tacked in  recent  d?ys. 

Defense  of  Vietnam  requires  more 
than  success  on  the  battlefield.  The  peo- 
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pie  of  Vietnam  are  building  the  economic 
and  social  base  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence we  are  helping  them  to  defend. 

Since   1965.   when   galloping   inflation 
loomed    and    continuity    of    government 
was  repeatedly  destroyed,  the  people  of 
Vietnam  have  achieved  two  major  civil 
Mctories  which  rank  with  any  gallantry 
i!i  combat: 
— Tliey   have   written   a   Constitution 
and  established  representative  local 
and  national   governments  through 
free   elections,   despite   a  concerted 
campaign    of    terror,    assassination 
and  intimidation. 
—Runaway  inflation  has  been  averted, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  thriv- 
ing economy,  despite  the  enormous 
.■-tresses  of  war. 
But  still  the  inn(x:ent  victims  of  war 
and  terrorism  mu.st  be  cared  for;   per- 
-i.stent  inflationary  pressures  must  con- 
•inue  to  be  controlled:    and   the  many 
ii,v>blems   faced   by   a   new   government 
under  wartime  conditions  must  be  over- 
come. The  fiamework  for  economic  and 
jcial  progress  has  been  established.  We 
::iust  lielp  the  Vietnamese  people  to  build 
'he  institutions  needed  to  make  it  work. 
In  the  coming  year,  we  will: 
— Improve  our  as.sistance  to  refugees 
and  civilian  casualties.  The  wages  of 
aagression   are  always  paid  in   the 
blood  and   misery  of   the  innocent. 
Our  determination  to  re.sist  aggres- 
sion must  be  matched  by  our  com- 
pa-ssion  for  its  helpless  victims. 
— Intensify      agricultural      programs 
aimed  at  increasing  rice  production 
by  50-;   in  the  next  four  years. 
— Concentrate  our  educational  effort 
toward    the    Government's   goal    of 
virtually    universal   elementary   ed- 
ucation by  1971. 
—Stress,  in  our  import  programs,  the 
key   commodities   needed   for   agri- 
cultural and  industrial  growth. 
The  rapid  program  expansion  of  the 
:iast  two  years — in  dollars,  people  and 
■  aversity    of    activities — is    ended.    The 
'•mphasis  in  the  coming  year  will  be  on 
concentration  of  resources  on  the  most 
important  current  programs. 
We  will  pursue  these  constructive  pro- 
lams  in  "Vietnam  with  the  same  energy 
Aid  determination  with  which  we  resist 
agression.  They  are  just  as  vital  to  our 
iltimate  success. 

FAST    A.slA 

[  recommend  $277  iniUion  for  East 
Asia. 

For  twenty  years  resistance  to  attack 
.'iid  subversion  has  been  current  and 
irgent  business  for  the  nations  of  East 
.\sia.  The  United  States  has  helped  to 
:r.ake  this  resistance  effective.  We  must 
continue  to  do  so.  particularly  in  Laos 
.nd  Thailand. 

But  th's  year  the  larger  portion  of  our 
.id  to  East  Asian  countries  will  be  fo- 
eu.sed  d'rectly  on  the  work  of  develop- 
ment. Asians  know — as  we  do — that  in 
'he  long  run.  economic,  social  and  po- 
;  tical  de^elopm.ent  offer  the  best  protec- 
lon  p  gainst  subversion  and  attack.  De- 
-nite  communist  pressure,  they  are  get- 
".ng  on  with  the  job.  For  example: 

— For  the  last  three  years,  the  Korean 
oconon-jy  lias  grown  by  a  phenomenal 
10  percent  per  year:  domestic  rev- 


enues have  doubled  since  1965;  ex- 
ports have  grown  tenfold  in  the  last 
seven  yeais.  Population  growth  has 
fallen  from  2.9  percent  in  1962  to  2.5 
percent  today,  and  a  strong  national 
population  program  is  contributing 
to  further  reductions.  We  arc  now 
able  to  plan  for  orderly  reduction  of 
U.S.  economic  aid  as  the  capacity  for 
self-support  grows.  Despite  recent 
pressure  from  the  North,  the  mo- 
mentum and  self-confidence  of  this 
gallant  nation  must  be — and  will 
be — maintained. 
— Indonesia  has  stepped  away  from  the 
brink  of  communist  domination  and 
economic  chaos.  She  has  undertaken 
the  hard  course  of  stabilization  and 
rehabilitation  and  is  moving  toward 
development.  She  needs  heljD  from 
the  U.S.  and  other  donors,  who  are 
working  together  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fiuid  and  the  World 
Bank.  It  is  overwhelmingly  in  our 
interest  to  larovide  it. 

MILITARY   ASSISTANCE  PP.dGKAM^ 

/  recommend  $420  mJllioji  tor  arant 
Military  Assistance  Prncrams  under  the 
Foreinn  Assistance  Act. 

More  than  thre?-quarters  of  our  grant 
military  assistance  will  support  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  nations  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  communist  world  and  those  na- 
tions where  the  U.S.  maintains  defense 
installations  important  to  our  own  na- 
tional security.  Tliese  programs  are  a 
vital  link  in  our  own  defense  effort  and 
an  integral  part  of  Free  World  collective 
security. 

Elsewhere  our  programs  focus  on 
building  the  internal  security  necessary 
for  lasting  development  progress. 

Our  aid — economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary— must  not  reward  nations  which 
divert  scarce  resources  to  unnecessary 
mUitary  expenditures.  Most  less-devel- 
oped countries  have  resisted  large  ex- 
pansion of  military  expenditures.  Their 
military  budgets  have  remained  a  small 
portion  of  national  income.  Their  leaders 
have  made  politically  difficult  decisions 
to  re.sist  pressure  to  acquire  large 
amounts  of  new  and  expensive  weapons. 

We  must  help  them  maintain  this 
record  and  impr.:ive  it.  We  will  give  great 
weight  to  efforts  to  keep  military  ex- 
penditures at  minimum  essential  levels 
when  considering  a  cou-tiy's  itquo.^ts 
for  economic  aid. 

In  the  coming  ^ear.  ve  will  vcork  di- 
rectly with  the  iecc-f'nvrh^ped  nations 
end  examine  our  own  iro-^ram.s.  country- 
by-counf;y,  to  de.il  m^re  tlTectively  vith 
ihn  problem.  In  addiLi:.n.  we  will  exolore 
other  approaches  toward  rcduc'ng  'he 
danger  of  arms  races  pu-i  :-.i  iess-devel- 
oped  countries. 

Over  the  past  several  ypar.s.  we  have 
significantly  reduced  niir  '-rant  military 
aid  wherevei"  pos.'-iblc.  Wiiere  new  equip- 
ment is  essential,  we  have  jn'ovided  it 
mo.'c  and  more  through  cash  r.nd  credit 
sales.  I  will  su'^mit  separate  legislation 
to  authorize  necessary  military  sales  and 
provide  for  credit  term.s  where  justified. 

Our  military  assistance  ;.M-ograms  will 
provide  only  what  is  needed  for  legiti- 
mate defense  and  internal  security  needs. 
We  will  do  no  mo"e.  V/e  can  afford  to  do 
no  less. 


SPEflAL   ASSl.STANCK   ^O  TilF.   REI'I  BLlr   OF  KOREA 

The  internal  ))eace  and  order  of  this 
steadfast  ally  is  once  again  threatened 
from  the  North. 

These  threats  summon  Kore^i  to 
strengthen  further  her  defenses  and  her 
capacity  to  deter  aggression. 

We  must  helix 

/  propose  tit  at  Conqress  appropriate 
immediately  an  additional  $100  irAllion 
for  military  assistance  to  tlie  Republic  of 
Korea. 

This  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
authorizing  legislation  already  enacted 

With  this  additional  help,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  can  ^'ain 
new  strength  through  the  acquisition  of 
aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  cquijjment. 
naval  radar,  patrol  craft,  ammunition 
and  other  supplies. 

.^."CFRK'AS    CHOICE 

Poreit->n  aid  serves  our  national  in- 
terest   It  exj3res.ses  our  basic  humanity. 

It  may  not  always  bo  ;.)oinilnr,  but  it  is 
rii^ht. 

The  peoples  we  .seek  to  lielp  are  com- 
mit.te'd  to  chanac.  This  is  an  immutable 
fact  of  oui  t'tne.  The  only  questions  are 
whether  chan:^e  will  be  peaceful  or  vio- 
lent, whether  it  will  liberate  or  enslnve. 
v.-helher  it  will  ijuild  a  community  of  free 
and  pro.-ix^rous  nations  or  .sentence  the 
world  to  endless  strife  between  rich  and 
p.ior. 

Foreign  aid  is  the  American  answer 
to  this  question.  It  is  a  commitment  to 
conscience  as  well  as  to  country.  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  tradition  as  well  as 
national  security. 

L.ast  year  some  Americans  forgot  that 
tradition.  My  foreign  aid  request,  already 
the  smallest  in  histr.ry.  was  :  educed  by 
almost  one-third. 

The  effects  of  that  cut  go  i.iuch  deeper 
than  the  fields  which  lie  fallow,  the  fac- 
tories not  built,  or  the  lio.sj-Jiials  without 
modern  equipment. 

Our  Ambas.sadors  all  over  the  devel- 
oping world  report  the  decs)  and  .-earch- 
ing  questions  they  are  bein^  asked.  Has 
America  resianed  lier  leadership  of  the 
cause  of  ireedom?  Has  she  abandoned  to 
fate  the  weak  and  the  stiivina  who  are 
dcpendmir  on  her  help? 

This  Congres.?  can  L'ive  a  resounding 
answer  to  these  questions  by  enactin'i 
thf  full  amount  I  h.ave  requested.  I  do 
not  propose  this  as  a  ))arti.san  mca.sure. 
I  propose  it  as  an  exten.sion  of  the  hu- 
mane statesmanship  of  both  ;)arties  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

I  .said  in  my  State  of  the  Union  addre.ss 
th.it  it  is  not  America's  lesources  that 
are  being  tested,  but  her  wii:.  This  is  no- 
where more  true  than  m  the  developing 
countries  where  our  help  is  a  crucial 
margin  'oetween  peaceful  change  and 
violent  disaster. 

I  urc^e  ilie  C  :-.-re-s  t.j  meet  this  test. 
Lynoox  3.  Johnson 

The  White  Hct-se.  February  S.  1968. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pcmt  m  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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ihe  request  of  the  :entleman  from 
Oklahoma!' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  today  the 
President  has  sci.t  to  Congress  his  pro- 
po.  o;l    foreign    .ud    pronram    ..or    fiscal 

vcar  1969 

It  is  a  modest  piOi.ram  rtquestini?  52 '2 
billion  for  foreign  economic  assistance 
and  S40n  million  of  military  assistance. 

As  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  it 
ropresent.s  the  minimum  that  we  can  do 
in  cooperati^.n  .  ith  the  developed  free 
world  pKJwers  to  fit;ht  the  conditions  of 
poverty,  malnutrition,  ignorance,  and 
di.seai.e  upon  which  communism  breeds 
m  the  less  developed  world 

The  AID  request  to;ielher  with  other 
fori  liiu  aid  activifes  such  as  Public  Law 
480  fx)d  aid.  our  contributions  to  raulti- 
lateral  institutions  ^uch  as  IDA.  IDE. 
and  Che  Asian  Banlc.  and  our  fundms  rl 
the  Peace  Corps,  represents  about  0.5 
percent  of  the  US.  a^i.ss  national  prcd- 

u^'t  .-       ..  < 

I  bellevo.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  obvi- 
ous {rugalitv  of  this  effort  is  more  than 
proved  oy  the  fact  that  it  represents 
only  one-quarter  of  the  contribution  of 
our  -irosd  national  pr.iduct  as  was  de- 
voted to  this  .>ame  fi.-ld  of  activity  oy 
the  United  States  in  1949. 

Tiie  foUowinK  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dents foreign  aid  program  points  out 
that  it  is  a  thrifty  and  cautious  proposal: 
AID     Proposed     PRor.R.\M     ^ND     Lj:cisl.*tion 

n.R  F^3c.^L  Ye.^r  1969     F'-aEics-  .\sj.tSTANCE 

Act  of  1968 1 

I.  SIZE    OF    l'RO0R.\M 

«2.9  btlllon  is  requested  for  economic  and 
milit-iry  assistance  unUer  the  Foreign  As- 
siitiince  A<.  I 

AID  — $2  5  blHlon. 

Mlllt.irv  .\isi.str\nce — iO.4  billion. 

riie  .ipproprlattcn  requested  for  .\  I  D  to- 
getlicr  w;tli  other  .-vvaitable  funds  will  a- 
uance  a  prDRram  -'f  S2.7  billion  (see  at- 
taCied  table ' 

The  *25  ilUlon  requested  for  A.I  D.  Is 
about  $130  million  less  than  the  President 
requested  for  FY  1968.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated 51. 'J  billion  lor  FY  1968 

The  AID.  request,  together  with  other 
foreign  .ucl  actUlties  such  .is  PL  480  food 
.ud.  con-.noutions  to  multilateral  institu- 
tions iIDA.  IDB  and  the  Asian  Bankl.  and 
Peace  Corps,  represents  about  0  5'  of  U.S 
GNP— onlv  htilf  as  nuich  as  the  target  of  l'^ 
of  ONP  r.et  bv  the  UN  and  OECD.  In  1949  the 
United  States  put  2'  of  its  ONP  into  lorclgu 
economic  aid. 

II.  ciiNCKx  titwiori 
Countries      Tlie    FY    1969    p:i  posed    AID. 

program  Is  iu';..ily  cone .•«•. rated  n  ke>  coun- 
iries^-15  countries  A-ill  recsue  ijearly  90'- 
^f    lU  coui'-trv  program  funas:   India.  Pr'ltl- 

.la.  T'lrkev.  Bolivia.  Hnzil  Chile.  C  lombla. 
Oamlnican  Republic.  Peru.  Tunisia,  indone- 
sln,  :Cart  X.  Laos.  Thailand,  ^l^tnam. 

Nine  'M  'heie  •vill  gel  ibotit  85"  of  deve!- 
u-jmeni  loan  country  pmsrwrns:  India.  Pnki- 
sian.  T'.irkey.  BrazU.  Colombia.  Chile,  Peru. 
Korea.  Indonesia. 

Poiu:  will  set  95":  of  Suppt-riing  .\ssistance 
counirv  programs:  Vieinsm.  Korea.  Laos  and 
Thailand 

Arriculture  About  $800  billion  of  .\  I  D. 
funds  will  be  u:ed  in  F^'  i960  for  iigrlcul- 
tural  development  and  increasing  food  pro- 
duction. 

Ill    RFOrCEB  COST  TO  U.S.  B.XLtNCE  OF  P.\TMPNTS 

Ninety-two  percent  of  AID  funds  In  FY 
1069  will  -je  spent  on  purchases  of  U  S  goods 
and  services    In   1963  the  dollar  outflow  re- 


sulting Imm  AID  operations  was  over  S600 
million  In  1967  this  dropped  to  about  S270 
million  III  rj68  it  will  be  redjced  to  less 
than  $170  mllUuu  Repayments  cf  over  $200 
m.Uion  on  nutstardinn  aid  lo.ir.s  will  more 
th.in  iiffset  this  outflow 

Endliiw:  loreun  .ud  would  not.  t^ierefore. 
slgnlfijantly  im-ircive  the  U  S.  balance  of  p.ty- 
meiits  But  it  would  .adversely  affect  the  U.S 
Industries,  workers  and  farmers  who  are 
nianuf  icluring.  producui;  .md  exportint; 
aid-flnanced  goods 

tV      (irtlERS   SHARE    THE    Bl'RDEN 

United  States  leadership  in  the  aid  held 
has  declined  Wc  ,ire  now  only  ;i/t>i  among 
DAC  donors  in  share  of  national  income  de- 
voted to  ofncial  aid  rijf'. ft.  when  private  in- 
vestment in  Ix'ss  Developed  C)unlrles  is  in- 
cluded 

Despite  fiscal  and  other  economic  prob- 
lems, a  number  of  other  countries—  Jap.'.a. 
Canada  Netherlands.  West  tierni  mv— are 
increasing  their  aid  programs  Britain  is 
maintaining  its  aid  budget  levels, 

v.    li-PECUL  MIMT.AHY    ASSISTANCE  FOR  KOREA 

A  5p»cial  ?upplementarv  appropriation  of 
3100  mllllun  will  be  requested  in  FY  1968  for 
additional  military  aid  to  Korea,  to  supplv 
aircraft,  anti-aircraft  equipment,  n.iv  il  ra- 
dar, palrcl  craft  and  other  ;-upnlies  This 
appropriation  request  will  :e  made  under  the 
existing  FY  1968  military  .isslstaiice  au- 
thnrl/atlon 

FISCAt   YEAR   1969   APPROPRIATION   REQUEST    AND    PRO- 
POSED PROGRAM  UNDER  THE  FOREIliN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
|lii  inillioiis  ot  dolliffl 


Fitcal  year 

Fiscal  ysir 

^^^l^T.1nc»  mnaii 

1969  aooro- 

1969  pro- 

priation 

po\ed 

request 

liiogiam  1 

Economic  auistiflc« 

C«v«100nienf  10*05 

765.0 

850.3 

Technical  mi'.tance 

MS  0 

253.0 

Alliance  lor  Ptogteu 

6210 

685.2 

Oeviloument  loan^ 

515  0 

567  2 

Tacnnical  atsistjnce 

110.0 

118.0 

Su:>port  ng  4^sis|jnce 

i95  0 

629.5 

Contingency  tunil 

Xi  0 

50  0 

Conlobutiont  la  miernational 

irganijations 

1!>4  3 

154  3 

American  scftooli  and  hospilali 

joroad     . 

15.1 

15  l 

Surveyt  ol  inveftment  oppor- 

t'lnitirt 

1   S 

2  0 

AdminiMrative  eivenset 

AID 

53  8 

61  4 

State 

3  9 

3  9 

Total   rconomic  aiSisl- 

ance 

2. 498  5 

2. 704. 6 

Military  auiitance  •  . 

420  0 

503  5 

Total 

2.918.5 

].  208.1 

>  The  I'ical  year  i)69  Droposed  progi,i,n  i^  tne  total  amount  ol 
lunoi  tna<  wuultl  be  ,ivailable  to  cany  out  (.rngrams  under  the 
Foreign  Av.r.lance  Act  The  proooieil  .  i"Biam  consiits  ol  Ihe 
iievk  .«pprODrMlion\  rgi^uested  and  '  Uitional  luiidi  availaSle 
lor  use  It  I'wal  year  1969  such  as  repayments  on  prior  loans, 
reimbursemeoti,  and  uncommitted  or  deobligated  lunds  trom 
(Jiior  year\ 

.  Eicludes  appropriations  at  (120.000,000  to  be  requested  in 
a  separ.ile  military  sales  act. 

Mr.  30GGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
fro:n  the  President's  message  en  loreiKn 
ail  that  current  restraints  on  private 
inve.'.tment  in  other  countries  does  not 
extend  to  the  poor  nations  carrying  on 
the  fi^ht  .igairi.st  hi:".feer.  ignorance,  imd 
disease.  The  message  .stresses  that  the 
United  St.-.tes  is  committed  to  maximum 
encouragement  of  private  investment  in 
the  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  first  things  v.e  have  dis- 
covered about  economic  progress  is  that 
the  countries  developing  most  rapidly 
are  those  m  which  the  creative  forces 
of  private  enterprise  are  allowed  full 
play. 


Encouragement  of  private  inlfrpri.se 
has  two  facets  It  takes  the  form  of  en- 
couracing  .American  private  industry. 
nonprofit  organizationi;.  universities,  and 
State  and  local  governments  to  partici- 
pate as  widely  as  po.ssible  in  overseas 
development.  It  al.so  takes  the  form  oi 
conducting  proi-'rams  directly  I'ur.ed  at 
strengthening  private  enterprise  alreadv 
doing  business  in  developmu  countries 

So-called  program  loans  finance  a  wide 
range  of  development  commodities  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  and  ulti- 
mately distributed  overseas  through  pri- 
vate channels.  Our  technical  a.ssistanco 
meaning  AID-linanced  .Americnn  uri- 
vi.sers  who  themselves  :ne  otten  drawn 
from  pnvate  enterpri.se.  t'nco\n-ages 
private  .sector  firowih  overseas.  J-rivate 
American  organizations  also  play  a 
prominent  role  in  helping  the  !^>or  coun- 
tries benefit  Irom  American  t-xpcrience 
with  cooperative  cndcavuis — credit  U;;- 
lons.  cooperatives  for  marketing  or  farm 
credit,  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and 
savings  and  loar.  institutions. 

The  President,  ui  his  nic.ssace.  takos 
note  of  the  critical  role  ol  private  enter- 
prise in  all  this  work.  Pnvate  cntr  rprise 
and  public  government.s — wnrkmg  v.\ 
partnership — can  together  best  lielp  the 
people  of  the  poor  nations  leali.'e  th.cn 
hopes  for  a  better  life  in  freedom.  Whici; 
aftrr  all,  describes  the  cnly  kind  of  world 
in  which  American  bus  ness  can  lonu 
prosper. 

Mr.  ZABLOf 'KI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  1968 
mes..age  nn  foreign  aid.  received  from 
the  President  today,  pointedly  make- 
clear  that  world  iJeace  can  never  be  at- 
tained while  millions  upon  millions  <>: 
our  fellow  human  beings  live  in  disease 
and  squ?.lor.  it;norance,  and  despair. 

Chief  Justice  Holmes  once  said  that 
tixes  I're  the  price  we  pay  fo'"  civilisa- 
tion. The  .~ame  coi'ld  be  said.  I  belie\f 
of  foreign  aid. 

If.  as  the  President  notes,  men  ro!. 
foresee  onlv  lives  of  torment  and  back- 
breaking  toil,  our  world  will  wallow  n. 
senseless  barbari.sm.  Civilization  mav 
well  recede — as  has  hippened  before  v.\ 
world  history. 

The  cost  of  foreign  aid  to  our  Nation — 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent— would  be  S2.5  billion  It  is  the 
.smallest  amount  ever  requested  since  the 
initiation  of  the  program  111  1948. 

If  the  President's  full  request  is 
(■ranted,  it  would  still  be  the  smallest 
P'.Tcentage  of  our  Nation's  gross  nationnl 
prod'xt  ever  e.xpended  in  forei!?n  aid. 

Surely,  this  is  a  .small  amount  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  .security. 

Then  too.  1:1  terms  oi  world  popu.a- 
tion.  it  would  be  the  .smallest  amount 
ever  allocated  on  r^  iier  capita  basis  ol 
the  nceciy  abroad 

If  past  history  is  any  indication,  thf 
final  authorization  figure  recommenderi 
by  the  Hou.se  Foreign  AfTairs  Coinmitf^f 
v.ill  be  even  lower  than  the  President : 
request. 

And  yet  we  may  expect  th.it  when  the 
bill  reachi^s  the  floor  of  the  iIou.se.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — many  of  whom  na\e 
been  voting  against  foreign  aid  for 
years — will  vote  p gainst  it  oi'ce  again 

It  is  to  those  Members  that  tod^iy  1 
urge  a  clo.se  and  careful  reading  of  tiie 
President's  message  on  foreign  aid,  and 
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equally  careful  study  of  the  Une-item 
presentation  book  when  it  is  made  avail- 
able 10  all  Members. 

It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  restudy 
their  position  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
iireat  needs  of  our  fellow  men  all  over 
tlie  world  but  more  importantly  from 
liie  standpoint  of  our  own  national  inter- 
est and  .security. 

Tlie  Bible  tells  us  of  the  rich  man, 
D.ves.  who  threw  the  .scraps  from  his 
uible  to  his  dogs,  while  the  beggar  Laz- 
arus, starved  outside. 

Not  one  of  us  here.  I  know,  would  turn 
ojr  tieneroas  hand  away  from  the  sight 
Hi  Luzarus. 

Vet  outside  these  warm  and  comfor- 
t.ible  halls,  across  the  seas  which  sur- 
round our  bountiful  land,  there  are  mil- 
lions like  Lazarus  who  need  our  help. 
Can  we — the  richest  nation  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  world — turn  away 
irom  them? 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  As  we  sow  in 
;!us  world,  so  shall  we  reap. 

It  behooves  all  of  us,  therefore,  to 
se.arch  our  consciences,  on  both  sides  of 
•.he  aisle,  and  to  give  the  President's  for- 
eign aid  request  a  fair  hearing. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
.•single  out  two  items  in  the  President's 
foreign  aid  message  for  additional  com- 
ment. 

First,  the  President  wisely  has  pro- 
posed a  5-year  program  for  the  research 
and  manufacture  of  fish  protein  addi- 
tives in  an  effort  to  help  combat  the 
brain  damage  which  scientists  now  know 
Is  caused  by  malnutrition  in  small 
enildren. 

This  program  would  complement  pres- 
ent efforts  to  raise  the  nutrition  level  of 
children  through  the  use  of  fortified 
:oods.  The  most  widely  used  of  these  is 
("SM,  a  mix  of  com,  soybeans,  and  milk 
with  vitamin  that  already  may  well  have 
Saved  thousands  of  starving  children  in 
I:idia  and  elsewhere  from  dulled  minds. 
Is  there  any  cause  more  worthy  of  our 
.ittention  and  concern?  Dare  we  ignore 
Ihe  irreparable  damage  which  a  lack  of 
protein  during  the  formative  years  can 
cause? 

Of  course,  we  cannot.  That  is  why  the 
President's  forward-looking  proposal  to 
extract  life-giving  protein  from  fish  de- 
.serves  our  commendation. 

Second.  I  want  to  comment  on  the  re- 
quest for  S200  million  for  the  new  special 
fund  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Since  its  inception.  I  have  closely  ob- 
served the  operation  of  this  international 
financial  institution.  It  holds  great  hope 
for  mutual  cooperation  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  toward  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  region. 

The  S200  million  requested  would  pro- 
•• '-de  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
to  member  countries  for  agriculture, 
transportation.  communication,  and 
other  vit.ll  projects  of  regional  signifl- 
c.ince. 

The  funds  would  be  given  to  the  Bank 

over  a   4 -year  period  and  only  on  the 

condition  that  the  U.S.  contribution  to 

the  fund  be  .^  minority  one.  Further,  the 

finds  would  have  to  be  used  in  a  manner 

or  miurious  to  our  ba'ancr  of  payments. 

The  plain  facts  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

v  f  cannot  spend  billions  on  war  and  de- 
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struction  in  Asia  and  not  be  willing,  at 
the  same  time,  to  spend  even  a  fraction 
of  those  amounts  on  projects  designed  to 
build  and  further  the  cause  of  peaceful 
development  in  that  area. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  we 
know  that  the  hope  of  progress  does  more 
to  build  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  tlian  guns  and  bombs. 

The  foreign  aid  message  read  lieie 
today  contains  great  potential  for  world- 
wide progress.  Let  us  all  give  it  the  at- 
tention it  deserves — and  let  our  con- 
sciences be  our  guides. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  il  may 
often  seem  to  us  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  growing  apart  from  one  an- 
other. Nationalism,  lack  of  contact,  lack 
of  experience,  lack  of  imagination.  lack 
of  mutual  confidence,  often  stand  m  the 
way  of  cooperation. 

Yet,  among  the  developmu  nations  ol 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  we  can 
see  solid  progress  toward  regional  coop- 
eration, bolstered  by  U.S.  ico.ioniic  .as- 
sistance. 

I  welcome  what  the  President  calls  \v. 
his  message  on  foreign  aid  "oppoitu- 
nities  for  the  United  States  to  add  nev, 
momenttmi  to  these  regional  etlorts.' 
For,  as  he  has  said  previously,  res^iur^'cs 
know  no  national  boundaries.  Rivers  flow- 
through  many  comitries.  transportation 
and  communications  networks  serve  dif- 
ferent peoples,  sources  of  electric  power 
must  be  shared  by  neighbors. 

In  addition  to  other  organizations  of 
Asian  or  Southeast  Asian  nations,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  shows  great 
promise  as  a  force  for  regional  coopera- 
tion. As  the  message  points  out.  work 
is  proceeding  on  regional  power  and 
water  projects.  Based  on  a  sur\ey  of 
transportation  and  education  needs,  the 
Bank  has  asked  for  contributions  for  a 
.special  fund  for  joint  development  proj- 
ects of  regional  significance  in  these  fields 
as  well  as  others.  Another  regional  effort 
in  the  area  is  the  development  of  the 
lower  Mekong  River,  which  fiows  through 
Thailand,  Laos,  'Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  a  kingpin  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, requires  expansion  of  its  capital  and 
additional  guarantee  funds. 

In  Africa,  regional  economic  coopera- 
tion is  increasingly  centered  in  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  which  has 
opened  its  doors  and,  financed  entirel;' 
by  Africans,  has  made  its  first  loan. 

'With  reduced  bilateral  U.S.  programs 
for  the  African  nations.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  President's  call  for 
assistance  to  the  African  Bank  in  finan- 
cing special  projects. 

We  must  grasp  every  opportunity  to 
encourage  these  promising  advances  m 
regional  cooperation. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  foreign  aid  message  em- 
phatically reminds  us  that  economic  as- 
sistance is  by  no  means  a  no-obligation 
gift  for  developing  nations. 

It  is  provided  only  to  those  countries 
willing  to  help  themselves  and  prepared 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  able  to  do 
so.  Advocates  of  foreign  aid  wholeheart- 
edly support  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment that — 


We  win  not  tolerate  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment We  win  continue  lo  insist  on  several 
dollars  of  local  investment  for  every  dollar  ol 
.American  investment 

Let  me  add  that  this  self-help  require- 
ment IS  one  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  will  continue  to 
enforce  as  stringently  m  the  future  as  it 
lias  done  in  the  past 

There  is  proof  in  the  fact  that  devel- 
oping countries  invest  an  average  of  S8 
for  every  dollar  received  m  U.S.  aid. 
.Some  contribute  even  more. 

Colombia,  for  example,  invested  $980 
million  in  fiscal  1966  on  development 
operations.  This  amounted  to  16  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product.  Compare 
Colombia's  share  to  the  $87  million  pro- 
vided to  It  by  AID  and  you  .see  that  it 
contributed  11  times  as  much  to  its  wel- 
fare as  did  the  United  States.  India  is 
another  example.  That  same  year  it 
spent  S7.3  billion  on  development  proj- 
ects— about  24  times  the  S3 10  million 
provided  by  AID. 

Whether  or  not  a  country  receives  any 
assistance  at  all  often  iiinges  on  its  com- 
pleting a  necessary  project  on  its  own. 
.Afghanistan,  for  instance,  had  to  create 
a  highway  maintenance  department  be- 
fore we  would  provide  it  a  S7.7  million 
highway  loan.  A  loan  to  the  Bolivian 
Mining  Bank  was  held  up  until  that 
countrj-  completed  reforms  in  mining 
policies. 

The  history  of  this  country's  aid  pro- 
gram is  filled  with  similar  examples. 
Each  one  is  further  proof  of  the  sound- 
ness of  AID'S  major  operating  principle, 
so  well  stated  by  the  President : 

We  will  help  those — and  only  those — who 
help  themselves, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  20  years  Con- 
gress has  accepted  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams of  both  Repubhcan  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  as  essential  to  our 
free  world  leadership.  Again  President 
Johnson  has  remmded  us  that  this  is  it. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  President's  recognition  of 
the  need  to  move  forv.ard  in  our  commit- 
ments to  regional  economic  development 
projects  to  support  those  international 
iiostitutions  which  he  .says  "build  the 
peace." 

The  growth  of  common  markets  and 
regional  associations  in  Africa.  .\sia,  and 
Latin  America  are  a  major  force  for 
world  peace. 

The  President  iias  presented  us  with 
what  he  calls  "three  major  opportunities" 
to  add  new  momentum  to  this  regional 
development 

First,  we  must  appropriate  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  S206  million  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  As  the  President  says  this 
institution  is  at  the  very  center  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Second,  we  must  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion of  .S200  million  as  our  siiare  to  the 
.•^sian  Development  Bank.  The  nations  of 
free  Asia  will  need  full  fiscal  .support  for 
a  variety  of  economic  projects  that  will 
mean  a  better  'ife  for  all  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

Third,  wc  should  provide  a  modest 
•hare  of  the  funds  neeood  by  the  African 
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Development  Bank  to  bet;in  its  very  Im- 
portant work  :n  :hat  ijreat  continent 

The  notion  that  individual  countries 
have  a  real  stake  m  mutual  development 
of  resources  comn.only  held  with  others 
IS  not  new.  of  course  But  active  pursuit 
of  effective  regional  arrangements  of  a 
formal  character  has  only  recently 
emerged  as  a  firm  policy  of  American  aid 
ofHcials.  It  IS  .somethint;  to  be  energeti- 
cally encouraged  by  this  Congress,  for 
national  rivalry-  no  less  than  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  :s  a  classical  cause  of  vio- 
lence that  benefits  no  one. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnsons  admonition  that  this  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  insist  that  self- 
help  be  a  fuiidamental  condition  for  all 
Amencan  assistance  has  been  well  put. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Most  of 
oui-  aid  recipients  have  been  moving 
toward  their  economic  goals  with  lead- 
ership, energy,  and  determination.  In 
fact,  most  countries  now  contribute  an 
average  of  $8  for  every  dollar  received 
from  our  aid  program. 

Outsunding  examples  of  how  self- 
help  pays  off  can  be  cited  in  the  cases 
of  Iran  and  tiie  Republic  of  China— 
Taiwan — countries  have  L^raduated  from 
the  aid  program  and  are  now  on  their 
own.  The  Republic  of  Korea  is  m  the 
midst  of  a  tremendous  economic  expan- 
sion which  can  be  traced  largely  to  its 
self-help  measures. 

In  these  countries  private  investment, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  has  been  and 
Is  still  being  encouraged.  They  have  up- 
graded their  agricultural,  health,  and 
educational  institutions.  Tax  collection 
ha;3  been  improved  and  land  tenure  ar- 
rangements are  bemg  changed  for  the 
better. 

In  India.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  our 
aid  is  merely  an  adjunct  to  their  own 
intensive  self-help  programs. 

Self-help  calls  for  leadership,  energy, 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  coun- 
try leaders  In  Tunisia  we  can  pomt  to 
tremendous  growth  in  agriculture,  where 
this  countrv'  has  become  an  exporter  of 
foodstuffs  rather  than  an  importer. 

When  the  President  .-peaks  of  Amer- 
ica helping  those  and  only  those  who 
help  themselves.  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  m  back  of  his  mind  these  examples. 
While  AID  must  be  tailored  to  countries' 
needs.  30  must  their  own  self-help  ef- 
forts if  they  are  to  move  away  from  their 
less-developed  status. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  completed  a 
5-week  factfinding  mission  which  took 
me  through  nme  countnes  m  Southeast 
Asia.  This  trip  reaffirmed  my  belief  that 
this  IS  the  best  possible  way  we  can  help 
lesser  developed  countnes.  And.  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  helping  ourselves.  P'or 
by  showing  these  countries  the  path  to 
social  and  economic  .stability,  we  are  en- 
abling them  to  afford  to  help  us.  as  well. 
Thailand's  sLipport  of  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  case  in  point. 

I  have  long  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  foreign  aid  and  I  shall  continue  to 
be  one,  for  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
no  greater  gift  that  we  can  give  to  lesser 
developed  countries  than  the  where- 
withal to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  am  \'ltaily  Interested  in  the    war  on 


hunger  aspects  of  nur  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram It  is  not  just  idle  supposing  that 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
world  food  shortage  unless  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  cooperate  in  an  exten- 
sive effort  to  meet  the  food  needs  of 
tomorrow  Already,  over  one-half  of  the 
world  is  hungry,  and  the  population  ex- 
plosion is  adding  to  the  hungry  half  of 
the  world  each  day 

The  problem  is  uf  such  proportions 
that  It  can  no  longer  be  solved  by  sharing 
the  surplus  of  productive  nations  with 
countries  unable  to  ioed  themselves.  It 
must  be  attacked  through  programs  of 
agricultural  development,  research  in 
the  field  of  nutrition,  and  emphasis  on 
family  planning. 

Last  year.  President  Johnson  made 
agriculture  a  priman.-  concern  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  I  am  happy  to 
.see  that  his  foreign  aid  message  this 
year  again  .stresses  the  Importance  of 
bringing  world  food  production  and  pop- 
ulation growth  into  balance. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Agency 
for  International  Dt^velopment  to  in- 
crease Its  investment  m  agriculture  and 
has  protxised  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
food- for- freedom  program 

Also,  in  light  of  recent  evidence  that 
malnutrition  in  the  early  years  can  se- 
verely limit  mental,  as  well  as  physical 
capacities,  he  has  called  for  a  5-year 
program  for  the  research  and  manufac- 
ture of  protein  additives  from  fish  to 
fortify  the  food  consimied  in  the  devel- 
oping countnes. 

I  am  In  full  accord  with  these  pro- 
posals, because  I  believe  there  is  no 
greater  threat  to  world  stability  than 
that  of  widespread  hunger.  We  have  the 
resources  and  know-how  to  avert  this 
threat,  and  we  most  employ  them  now 
before  the  war  on  hunger  becomes,  not 
a  foreign  aid  program,  but  one  of  self- 
preservation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  .strength  and  good  .sense  which 
is  evident  in  the  Presidents  message. 
"To  Build  the  Peace,"  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  today. 

Often  I  am  asked  by  the  voters  of  my 
district:  'What  are  the  basic  principles 
of  our  foreign  aid  program?"  Our  critics 
at  home  and  abroad  have  claimed  that 
we  have  no  foreign  aid  policy  worth  the 
name.  I  would  invite  them  to  .study  the 
eloquent  statement  which  President 
Johnson  made  today  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

Our  President  made  clear  that  in  the 
field  of  foreign  aid  our  policy  must  be 
based  on  principles,  not  on  expediency. 
He  outlined  six  basic  principles  which  I 
believe  merit  our  close  attention  and 
support. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  show  that 
America  must  be  flexible  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  Flexibility  demands 
that  other  countnes  understand  our 
commitments  and  recognize  that  our 
policy  in  one  part  of  the  globe  is  con- 
sistent with  our  commitments  m  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  In  this  respect,  our  foreign 
aid  program  cannot  be  based  on  the 
shifting  sands  and  sliallow  waters  of 
.momentary  impulse. 

When  we  talk  of  needed  flexibility  in 
foreign  aid  we  mean  the  ability  to  react 


to  change  as  it  occurs.  Yet  flexibility 
must  also  be  based  on  a  clear  under- 
-•-tanding  and  delineation  of  our  owii 
goals.  Today  the  Piesident  spoke  of  these 
^'oal.s — he  outlined  six  imjwrtant  ones  for 
American  foreign  aid:  .self-help,  multi- 
lateralism, regionalism,  priority  for  agri- 
culture and  ix)pulatlon  planning,  protec- 
tion of  a  favorable  balance  of  payments, 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  aid 
program.  These  goals  are  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  foreign  aid  effort. 

By  directing  our  attention  to  such 
principles,  and  by  developing  specific 
legislative  programs  to  give  life  to  these 
principles,  we  will  achieve  the  kind  of 
commitment  to  flexibility  which  charac- 
terizes our  toreitin  policy  at  its  best.  I 
think  that  this  is  an  important  message 
and  a  uood  one 

I  have  consistently  .supported  our  for- 
eign iiid  program,  as  I  believe  that  it  ha- 
done  much  to  stimulate  and  develo;) 
stronger  economies  in  many  nations.  I;. 
turn,  their  strength  contributes  to  our 
economic  well-being  through  trade  and 
their  ability  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion or  subversion. 

Some  countries,  however,  have  turned 
their  backs  on  us,  and  have  formed  or 
joined  alliances  contrary  to  our  inter- 
ests. In  those  specific  cases  I  have  fa\- 
ored  cessation  of  financial  or  military 
assistance. 

In  many  non-Communist  nations 
there  are  acute  shortages  of  food  ai^i 
other  vital  commodities  which  endanccr 
the  li\es  of  their  people  as  well  as  tlv 
political  stability  and  security  of  their 
nation. 

Our  shipments  of  surplus  grain  to  the 
.starving  millions  in  India  certainly,  fron-. 
a  humanitarian  standpoint,  should  nrt 
be  cut  off  simply  because  we  disagree 
with  .some  specific  action  of  the  India:: 
Government  this  month,  or  next  mont!. 
I  am  in  favor  of  our  present  iwlicy  nt 
annual  examination  of  our  foreign  aid 
commitments,  particularly  our  militaiv 
assistance  commitments.  In  a  few  in- 
stances these  arms  have  been  diverted 
from  maintenance  of  national  security 
to  aggressive  use  against  neighboring 
countries. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  aid  at  a  time  when 
there  are  so  many  needs  at  home,  v- 0 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  more 
than  80  percent  of  appropriated  forei^:: 
iiid  dollars  are  spent  right  here  in  ll.e 
United  States  for  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories and  fields.  It  is  true  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  djne  much  to  give 
this  Nation  the  acknowledged  leadersi;;,) 
of  the  'ree  world.  All  of  us  as  American 
can  be  proud  of  this  position  : 
kadT-ship. 

The  rebuilding  of  Europe  after  t  •' 
Second  World  War  is  a  good  example  t 
the  success  of  our  forc'-sn  a^i  jirogiai: 
It  stopped  the  spread  of  communism  and 
provided  markets  for  Ar.'Ciican  ''ooc 
The  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  v<  - 
mauied  'trong  anies  pgainst  the  thve^'t 
of  Soviet  expt;n.sion.  On'y  Frinice  l.ns 
taken  a  position  apparent'.'.-  based  en  ex- 
treme nationalistic  i)Mde.  rather  than 
:a-i)titude  Tor  our  past  assistance.  Ho  v- 
jver,  none  of  us  doubt  the  anti-Commii- 
n!St  position  cf  the  present  French 
Government. 
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I  will  continue  to  review  carefully  our 
foreign  aid  commitments.  Our  foreign 
iwlicy  mu.st  be  flexible  and  must  adjust 
it.self  to  changing  relations  among  na- 
tions— both  friendly  and  unfriendly. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  conducted 
first  and  foremost  in  our  own  interest.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  contribute  to 
our  own  national  .security  or  !X)sitlon  of 
leadership  if  we  cut  off  foreign  aid  com- 
ijletely  at  this  time.  We  do  live  in  a 
danuerous  world,  and  world  problems  in- 
evitably affect  for  better  or  worse  our 
destiny  as  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  tax- 
payer wants  to  feel  that  foreign  aid  tax 
dollars  are  spent  wisely.  We  all  want  to 
know  that  our  money  spent  for  foreign 
aid  is  going  where  its  effects  will  be  felt. 
President  Johnson  has  just  deUvered 
i;is  foreign  aid  message  for  1968  in  which 
he  assures  us  that  he  will  insist  on  six 
ba.sic  principles  of  foreign  aid  adminis- 
tration to  insure  an  efficient  and  effective 
aid  program: 

First,  self-help:  This  is  the  overriding 
principle  of  foreign  aid.  U.S.  a.ssistance 
will  supplement  development  programs, 
but  the  major  effort  must  come  from  the 
countries  them.selves. 

Second,  multilateralism:  Every  ad- 
vanced nation  must  share  the  burden 
.-.nd  coordinate  assistance  efforts. 

Third,  regionalism:  Neighboring  na- 
tions must  cooperate  to  develop  shared 
icsources. 

Fourth,  priority  for  agriculture,  health. 
and  education:  The  critical  areas  of 
v.ant  must  be  relieved  in  order  to 
achieve  development. 

Fifth,  balance  of  payments:  We  can- 
not help  others  grow  unless  the  American 
uolldr  IS  stable.  AID  operations  will  be  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
1  aymei.ts. 

Sixth,  efficient  administration:  Every 
American  citizen  is  entitled  to  know  that 
Lis  tax  dollar  is  spent  wisely. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  vital  investment  in  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  six  principles  will  adequately 
I-rotect  that  investment. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  recent 
trend  that  has  improved  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  aid  program  is  the 
urowing  proportion  of  assistance  being 
distributed  through  institutions  and 
mechanisms  supported  by  many  nations 
besides  the  United  States.  We  should  be 
delighted  that  this  multilateral  approach 
15  still  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  aid  planners. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  believed  in 
cooperation  with  other  free  world  na- 
tions that  help  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, whether  through  contributions  to 
international  development  institutions 
or  through  close  coordination  of  our  own 
AID  program  with  those  of  other  ald- 
eiving  countries.  We  have  also  believed 
in  promoting  cooperation  among  the  less 
developed  nations  themselves  to  further 
their  common  development. 

There  are  examples  of  how  effectively 
this  is  working  all  over  the  globe.  In  East 
Asia,  we  have  supported  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Mekong  Basin 
-orogram.  The  Mekong  River  flows 
through  many  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  for  more  than  10  years  we 
have  acted  in  concert  with  others  to 
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control  its  floods,  irrigate  surrounding 
land  and  improve  navigation.  In  Africa, 
as  much  of  our  aid  as  possible  is  going 
to  10  nations  where  develojDment  pros- 
pects are  best  in  cooperation  with  other 
aid  donors  and  under  leadership  of  in- 
ternational organizations.  In  Latin 
America,  the  whole  of  our  AID  program 
rests  on  the  actively  multilateral 
foundation  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  establish 
multilateral  institutions  as  the  channel 
for  our  aid  because  to  succeed  they  must 
have  the  meaningful  cooperation  of  other 
aid  giving  nations— and  some  are  reluc- 
tant to  cooperate.  But  it  is  nonetheless 
gratifying  to  see  the  steady  progress  be- 
ing made  in  this  field. 

Now  the  President  has  called  upon  us 
to  consider  joining  with  other  na- 
tions to  expand  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  development 
lending  branch  of  the  World  Bank:  to 
enlarge  the  resources  of  the  A.sian  De- 
velopment Bank  for  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  other  vital  projects;  to 
continue  our  support  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank;  and  n  make  a 
modest  contribution  to  a  new  Special 
Fund  of  the  African  Development  Bank. 
The  President's  message  notes  that  in 
1968.  80  percent  of  our  AID  loans  were 
made  as  part  of  international  arrange- 
ments through  which  all  carry  their  fair 
shares  of  the  common  burden. 

I,  for  one,  will  continue  to  support  this 
respect  for  and  use  of  international  in- 
stitutions which,  in  the  President's 
words,  "build  the  peace." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
aid  message,  the  President  has  rightly 
emphasized  that  no  economic  and  social 
development  effort  can  succeed  unless 
population  is  brought  into  balance  with 
food  and  other  resources. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  population — now  averaging  2 
percent  a  year  worldwide— is  dragging 
at  the  heels  of  hard-won  progress,  not 
only  in  food  production,  but  also  in  hous- 
ing, education,  employment  and  stabihtv. 
Hardest  hit  by  the  ever-growing  number 
of  mouths  to  feed  are  the  less  developed 
areas  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa, 
where  two  thirds  of  humanity  lives. 

Therefore  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me 
to  know  that  along  with  food  production 
the  highest  priority  has  been  given  to  en- 
couragement, support  and  strengthening 
of  voluntary  family  planning  programs 
in  the  developing  countries. 

AID  has  in  various  ways  been  sup- 
porting population  studies  and  voluntary 
family  planning  programs  in  some  30 
countries,  and  is  expected  to  obligate 
$35  million  for  this  work  during  this 
fiscal  year,  and  even  more  next  year. 

But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  efforts 
to  reduce  the  population  explosion, 
though  urgently  needed,  must  be  treated 
delicately.  The  family  planning  programs 
we  assist  must  be  host  nation  programs — 
not  our  programs.  Furthermore,  we 
should  assist  only  when  the  developing 
country,  having  decided  on  the  types  of 
programs  appropriate  to  its  require- 
ments, allows  individuals  freedom  of 
choice  to  participate  or  not,  as  well  as 
a  choice  of  means. 
For  these  reasons,  I  would  urge  the 


Congress  not  to  try  to  dictate  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  on  population  pro- 
grams oveista.s.  or  otherwi.se  lo  legislate 
specific  means  in  this  area.  For  it  is  plain 
that  AID  efforts  on  iwpulation  growth 
problems  are  increasingly  effective  and 
are  meeting  requirements  of  developing 
countries  as  these  countries  themselves 
recognize  their  needs. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  has  set  before  as  a  bare-bones  re- 
quest lor  S706  miilion  for  Agency  for 
International  Development  jirograms  in 
the  key  nations  of  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia.  India,  Pakistan.  Turkey, 
and  their  nei.ahbors  are  determined  to 
move  ahead.  We  must  remain  deter- 
mined toa.s.sist  them. 

We  may  jwint  to  real  achievements. 
For  example,  becaii.se  of  the  AID  program 
and  the  .self-help  that  AID  encourages, 
Iran  no  lon-er  needs  our  help  and  the 
AID  program  there  ended  November  30, 
1967.  In  addition,  the  people  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  their  Turkish  beneficiaries  see  a 
time  in  the  early  I970's  when  Turkey, 
fo:i,  will  be  cconomicallv  self-maintain- 
ing and  off  the  AID  rolls. 

Nations  and  their  leaders  press  for- 
ward. Farmers  on  the  edge  of  survival 
have  be^un  to  leave  their  old  wavs  and 
embrace  the  technological  advances  in- 
troduced with  our  help.  Pakistan  has 
loujht  off  the  ill  effects  of  drought  and 
India  is  lifting  herself  out  of  the  reces- 
sion of  the  last  few  years. 

But  the.se  accomplishments  can  re- 
verse themselves,  and  quicklv.  Indian 
aericuKure.  for  example,  is  still  the  pup- 
pet of  undependable  rain.  Therefore,  be- 
cau.se  we  are  men  of  conscience  and  be- 
cause we  are  Americans  concerned  with 
the  fate  of  the  planet  -.ve  share,  we  must 
act  favorably  upon  the  President's  re- 
quest to  us  today.  The  nations  of  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia,  the  nations  of 
the  other  regions  of  the  underdeveloped 
world,  the  good  people  we  represent  all 
are  watching  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  the 
President's  message,  'To  Build  the 
Peace." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection.         * 


REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  1967  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) laid  before  the  House  the  following 
mes.sage  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  Fiscal  Year  1967— the  first 
full  year  of  its  existence. 
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The  :eport  offers  abundant  proof  that 
the  Endowment  has  made  ^ood  use  of 
Its  resources.  With  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  the  En- 
dowment has: 

—Opened  new  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive wiiterjs.  art  students,  and  visual 
and  performmK  artists. 
—Created  three  Laboratory  Thea- 
tres—in  Lo.s  Aiuele-s.  New  Orleans, 
and  Providence— tor  the  presenta- 
tion of  professional  theatre  to  sec- 
ondaiT  school  students  and  the  adult 
community. 
—Assisted     IT     resident     professional 

theatres  across  the  Nation . 
—  Initiated  the  first  American  Literary 
Anthology .    leprcsentinv;    the    tinest 
work   appearing   m   literary   maga- 
zines; 

Helped  major  mu.seums  expand  their 

audiences  and  provide  more  services 
to  their  communities; 
—Launched  a  program  to  enliaiice  the 
environment  ol  American  cities  with 
outstandinK    works   of   .sculpture    in 
outdcKir  public  places. 
— Created    a    new     proijram     to     aid 
.American  composers  and  symphony 
nrche.stras; 
—Stimulated  the  production  and  na- 
tionwide distribution  of  programs  on 
the  arts  for  educational  television; 
—Rendered  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  agencies  lor  the  arts  in 
50  States,  and  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,     the     Virgin     Islands,     and 
Puerto  Rico  enabling  them  to  im- 
plement 295  new  o:    expanded  arts 
projects. 
Throughout  Fiscal  Year  1967.  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  worked 
floselv  with  private  foundations,  oigani- 
^ations  and  individuals,  .seeking   to  in- 
crease appreciation  iUid  support  of  the 
arts  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Endowment  was  created. 
Federal  grants  totaling  $10.5  million 
have  been  made.  These  Federal  grants 
have  been  supplemented  by  nearly  $16 
million  in  contributions  from  States  and 
cities,  and  from  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals—dramatic evidence  of  the 
widespread  support  which  now  exists  for 
those  whose  talent  and  genius  cnnch  the 
life  of  our  country 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  made  great  progress  toward  realiz- 
ing the  mandate  given  it  by  the  Congress 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 
I  transmit  with  pride  this  report  of  the 
Endowment's  first  full  year  of  activities 
and  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 
The  White  House.  February  is.  196^ 

The  message,  together  with  the  accom- 
panving  papers,  was.  without  obiection. 
referred  to  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore 
•  Mr  ALBERT'  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  I.abo: 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R  1 1284.  THE  FIRE  RESEARCH 
WD  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1967 


Mr  MATSITNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  Hou.se  Resolution  926  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H  RES.  926 

Resolved.  Tivat  upon  the  ivdopUon  oX  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  lo  move  that 
•Jie  Houae  reeolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
if  <.hf  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  H  R    112841 
: ->   .unend    the   organic    act   of    the   N.^tlonal 
Bureau    of    sundards    to    .luthorize    .•    tire 
resesirch  .md  safety  program,   to  esWblish  a 
National  Commission  on  Klre  Prevention  :ind 
Control,  .md  for  other  purpoees   After  general 
debate,   which   shall   be  confined   to   the   bill 
■md  sh.ill  c.nunue  not  to  exceed  one  hour   to 
be    equ.-»lly    divided    and    controlled    oy    the 
■halrman  ,ind   ranking   minority   member  of 
the  C  >mJTilttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
tiie  bill  shall  be  read  tor  ;unendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule   At  the  conclusion  cJ  the 
lonsideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment    the 
Committee  sh.Ul   rise  and  rejwrt  the  bill   to 
riie    Hoviie   with    such    .imendments   .vs    may 
h.ive   been   adopted,    md   the   previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  .is  ordered  on  the  bill 
.md    amendments    lheret.3    to    tinal    [rassage 
without     intervening     motion     except     c  ne 
motion  to  recommit   After  the  pa*sa«e  of  H.R 
11284.   It   shall   be   m   order   in   the  House   to 
•,ike  trcvm  the  t.pe.iker's  table  the  bill  S    1124 
.nd  to  move  to  strike  out  all  iif  ter  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  insert   m 
:ieu  thereol  the  provisions  contained  in  HH 
lli;84  .IS  pa-ssed  bv  the  House 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
bert'. The  gentleman  irom  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
M.\TStrN^c.\l  IS  recogni/ed  for  1  hour. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
Yield  30  minutes  to  the  ueiitleman  from 
Nebra.>ka  Mr  M.^rtis  I .  pendinu  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ^^„„ 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  926 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11284.  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  tire  research  and 
.safety  program  The  resolution  further 
provides  that,  after  passage  of  H.R. 
11284.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S.  1124 
from  the  Speaker  s  table,  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereot  the  provision.s  of  H.R. 
11284  as  passed. 

The  purpose  of  HR  11284  is  to  pro- 
vide a  national  fire  research  and  safety 
program  and  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission un  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
in  order  that  more  effective  measures 
may  be  taken  against  the  hazards  of 
death,  injury-,  and  damage  to  property 
resulting  from  uncontrolled  fire. 

In   1965.   some   12.000   hves  and  $1.75 
billion  were  lost  to  fire.  Our  per  capita 
death  rate  through  Are  was  about  four 
times   as   great   as   that   of   the   United 
Kingdom  and— hear  this— over  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Japan,  the  so-called 
land  of  paperhouses 
H  R.  11284.  the  passage  of  which  was 
requested  by  the  President  in  hi.s  state 
of  the  Union  message,  will  .^ei  up  a  com- 
prehensive fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram  within  the  Department   of  Com- 
merce to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  Tlie  bill  will  allow 
the  Bureau  to  undertake  new  areas  of 
responsibility  -vhicli  arc  not  being  cov- 
ered adequately  by  any  private  or  i:ov- 
rrnmenial  organization  at  the  present 

time 

The  bill  under  consideration  provides 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 


will  work  iu-house  and  by  contract  or 
grants,  on  a  number  of  important  exist- 
ing research  projects  which  should  have 
oeen  .started  lonti  ago.  These  pro.iects 
have  been  sadlv  neglected  because  of  m- 
suiricient  funds  and  the  limited  author- 
ization iirovidtd  in  the  original  Organic 

Act 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  mean  that 
research  can  and  will  be  conducted  lor 
a  better  understanding  ot  the  nature  and 
causes  ol  fires. 

Another  research  project  would  have 
as  Its  goal  the  improvement  of  llrefight- 
ing  equipment  In  this  age  of  tcchnolou;- 
cal  advancement,  it  is  known  that  much 
of  our  hreflghting  equipment  is  opera - 
tionallv  inadequate  Also  included  would 
be  developmental  studies  by  firemen  into 
improving  environmental  protection  and 
communication  systems,  and  research  to 
find  safe  ways  of  identifying  the  actual 
location  of  a  fire. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  lias 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  correlate, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  data  exped:- 
tiouslv  For  this  reason,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  an  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive method  of  acquiring  fire  data 
from  local.  State,  and  Federal  sources 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  llie 
Secretaiv  of  Commerce  will  establish  a 
fire  research  and  safety  center  to  cany 
out  the  purposes  enimierated  in  the  bill, 
including  appropriate  fire  safety  liaison 
and  coordination 

One  new  activity  authorized  by  HI: 
11284  is  the  demonstration  projects  on 
fire  prevention  and  control.  It  would  per- 
mit ideas  to  be  tried  in  actual  use.  Tlie 
ideas  could  come  from  the  fire  services, 
from  industry  and  others  in  addition  '  o 
those  suggested  by  the  results  of  tne 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  fire 
research. 

HR.  11284  will  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Tills  Commission  will  undertake  a 
thorough  study  and  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  destruction  ^  I 
life  and  property  caused  by  ftre  in  our 
cities,  suburbs,  and  communities. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Bureau  will  undertake  or  support  pro- 
grams in  research,  training  and  informa- 
tion services  where  clear  problems  al- 
ready exist  for  the  use  of  State  and  local 
governments,  fire  departments,  and  oti-.or 
organizations  interested  in  fire  protec- 
tion At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
will  determine  whether  or  not  additional 
problems  exist  that  warrant  attention  at 
a  national  level  such  as  fire  department 
personnel  problems,  the  need  for  stand- 
ardization of  equipment,  the  adequacy 
of  building  codes  and  construction  meth- 
ods, and  the  consideration  of  fire  protec- 
tion m  urban  planning. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  di.scovery  of  fire  by 
primitive  man  marked  the  crucial  be- 
ginning of  his  civilization,  and  yet  fire, 
bv  Its  very  nature,  portends  his  very  i  nd 
wnen  unharnessed  and  uncontrolled.  The 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  926  wi.l 
be  a  step  toward  a  better  harness  and 
a  more  effective  control  of  fire,  to  maKC 
U  M  trut'  servant  of  man  in  his  constant 
quest  for  a  better  life  in  a  greater  society 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
referred  to  fire  loss  figures  for  the  past 
vear;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  the  year  1965 
the  figure  is  $1.75  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  926,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  ex- 
l)lained.  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
liuur  of  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
liie  bill.  H.R.  11284.  a  bill  to  set  up  a  fire 
I  I'-earch  program  within  the  Department 
i)t  Commerce  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

According  to  the  report,  the  primary 
l'.ir|X)ses  of  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

The  investigations  of  fires  as  to  their 
rauses:  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  se- 
.erity  of  los.se.^: 

Research  into  causes  and  nature  of 
Mies,  and  the  development  of  improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  fire  preven- 
'lon  and  control: 

Public  education  on  fire  hazards  and 
.-.liety: 

Fire  information  :eference  service: 
,.nd 

Education  and  training  programs  for 
l.iofessional  firefighters. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  also  proposes 
t'lat  grants  be  established  for  colleges 
.md  universities  that  will  agree  to  pro- 
mote causes  in  the  field  of  firefighting 
and  in  the  science  of  fire. 

This  part  of  the  program  could  have 
more  properly  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  on.  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  rather  than  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  But,  never- 
theless, that  is  what  the  bill  purports  to 
do  under  its  present  provision. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  I  have 
stated,  would  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  program.  Their  appropriation — and 
mark  this — their  appropriation  has  been 
^tveraging  S200.000  a  year. 

Tills  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
SIO  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  increase  of 
.iO  times  in  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards this  year. 

In  addition,  a  .second  portion  of  the 
bill  will  set  up  a  National  Commission 
on  F^re  Prevention  composed  of  20  mem- 
bers. $100-a-day  specialists  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  Commission  for 
the  next  2  years  is  $665,000. 

This  is  nothing  new.  We  have  fire  re- 
search going  on  not  only  in  the  Federal 
Government  but  also  in  private  industry. 
Again,  according  to  the  report,  nine  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment last  year  received  funds  in  a 
total  of  about  SU  million  to  conduct  re- 
.^earch  in  the  area  of  fire. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  departments  of 
tne  Federal  Government  that  so  i^artici- 
pated:  The  Forest  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the   National    Science    Foundation,    the 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  report  shows 
that  nine  different  departments  in  the 
Federal  Government  received  approxi- 
mately $11  million  last  year  in  the  same 
area  for  which  we  would  set  up  a  new 
program  in  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  tune  of  SIO  million. 

What  has  been  going  on  in  private 
industry?  We  have  millions  of  dollars 
being  spent  by  private  industry  in  this 
very  same  field,  and  being  spent  effec- 
tively. Your  fire  equipment  companies 
are  constantly  striving  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  equipment  with  which 
to  put  out  fires  and  to  control  fires,  and 
they  are  spending  large  sums  in  the  area 
of  research.  Building  material  com- 
panies— and  they  are  referred  to  in  the 
report — are  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  to  develop  and  research  fireproof 
building  materials. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  this 
at  firsthand  because  I  am  in  the  retail 
lumber  business  and  have  been  all  of  my 
life.  I  have  attended  some  demon- 
strations put  on  by  the  building  material 
companies.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Johns-Manville  Co.  I  was  at  their  plant 
in  Waukegan,  111.  Johns-Manvillc  nave 
developed  many  fine  products  that  are 
fireproof.  They  constructed  a  little  build- 
ing utilizing  these  new  products  that  they 
had  developed.  They  purposely  set  it  on 
fire.  No  fire  department  was  called  and 
no  water  was  used.  They  let  it  burn.  In 
a  short  time  it  burned  itself  out.  But  the 
entire  building  was  not  destroyed  be- 
cause the  fireproof  materials  that  J-M 
had  developed  stopped  the  spread  of  the 
fire. 

Many  other  companies  in  the  building 
material  industry — Ruberoio.  United 
States  Gypsum.  Philip  Carey,  and  many, 
many  others — are  constantly  working  in 
this  field,  in  private  enterprise,  using 
their  own  fimds,  their  own  money,  to 
develop  fireproof  materials.  Also  working 
in  that  field  are  trade  associations,  com- 
mercial laboratories,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, imiversities,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  insurance  companies. 

Who  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  preven- 
tion of  fire  than  do  fire  insurance  com- 
panies? They  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
pay  out  cold  hard  cash  for  losses  from 
fire.  They  are  spending  probably  more 
money  for  fire  research  than  any  other 
single  industry  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Yes;  we  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  field  both  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  industry.  I 
think  this  sort  of  legislation  at  this  time 
should  be  postponed. 

In  concliision,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  serious  fiscal  situation  in  which  this 
country  finds  itself  today,  I  feel  this  pro- 
gram should  be  deferred.  The  Congress, 
last  year,  took  action  forcing  cuts  in  the 
nondefense  area  of  spending. 

We  are  facing  a  S20  billion  deficit  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  We  are  also  faced 
with  a  demand  from  President  Johnson 
for  a  10-percent  increase  in  income  taxes. 
In  the  budget  message  of  the  President 
received  last  week,  he  predicted  another 
sizable  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 


to  curtail  expenditures,  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  start 
in  the  right  direction  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  MahonI,  from  remarks 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  recently: 

In  all  but  the  Imperative  neceshitles.  we 
(jught  to  close  our  eyeb  to  each  ;ind  every 
Increase   requested  over  the  present  level. 

We  oue;ht  to  show  nilnu."  signs  all  up  and 
down  the  line  Hold  the  line  fit  the  present 
level— make  do  with  what  we  have  R.eject 
ihe  unnecessary.  Defer  the  desirable.  Mini- 
mize 'he  essential.  All  it  t.ikes  is  trood  old- 
nishloned  will-  -ajid  a  majority  vote 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  oppo'- 
t unity  in  the  .second  .session  ot  this  Con- 
!rress  for  the  House  to  announce  to  the 
country.-  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we 
mean  what  we  fay  when  v.-  talk  about 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures.  The 
bill  before  us  's  a  new  jorogram.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  follow  the  admonition  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  defer 
action  on  ticw  spending  programs  and 
on  increased  expenditures.  Today— not 
lornorro'.v — is  the  time  to  get  on  the  right 
road. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tientlemar.  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nf^w  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  from 
the  report  filed  with  this  legi.slation.  that 
one  of  t.he  purposes  ot  the  bill  is  as  i ol- 
io ws: 

This  bill  will  allow  the  Bureau  to  under- 
take new  areas  of  responsibility  which  i^re 
not  being  cijvered  adequately  bv  any  private 
or  governmental  organization  at  the  pre.-ent 
time 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what,  if  any. 
new  areas  of  responsibility  lie  know.s  are 
indicated  for  investigation? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  areas  to  be  covered  by  this  lei'islation 
that  are  not  already  being  covered  c itncr 
by  the  nine  Federal  programs  we  have  in 
nine  different  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  private  -nduslry. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  So  it  is  the  ^entlcnians 
observation,  then,  that  the  Comini.ssion 
would  really  be  an  organization  to  com- 
pile information  that  is  already  a\a;l- 
able? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  the  gentleman  speak- 
ing  about  the  Commission  cl  20  member. s 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHTIN.  This  Commission  would 
make  a  study  of  this  entire  matter  and 
report  back  within  2  years'  time,  and 
then  It  would  be  dissolved  30  days  after 
that.  I  cannot  see  wiiere  it  will  come  up 
with  any  new  infoimation  than  v.hat  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  indus- 
try are  already  providing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
L'entleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Bow  i 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  rule. 

As  the  .sentleman  Irani  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out.  this  is  a  new  program  we 
are  entering  into,  with  a  tight  fi.scal  situ- 
ation. 

1  .should  like  to  f  ivt  a  little  history  and 
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background  which  makes  tiie  feel  more 
inclined  to  oppose  the  rule. 

In  the  1964  budzet  we  had  an  item, 
in  the  Buerau  of  Standards,  known  as 
the  Holloman  plan  for  Are  r: search, 
which  was  identicaUy  t!ie  same  plan.  The 
so-called  Holloman  plan  was  the  fire  re- 
search plan. 

I  am  sDrr/  I  do  not  have  them  with 
me  on  the  floor,  but  I  can  produce  a  file 
of  lett..'rs.  many  of  thern  oppo.^ins  the 
Holloman  plan,  from  fire  departments. 
Insurance  companies,  research  labora- 
tiries  and  colleges — opposinst  the  plan 
because  t  was  overlapping,  because  dual 
work  was  being  done,  and  because  it  was 
not  feasible. 
That  was  a  miilion-dollar  plan 
So,  in  the  jud^'m.ent  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  State.  Ju.Ntice,  and  Commerce,  we 
did  not  appropriate  the  money,  and  it 
was  not  put  m  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  the  plan  was  dropped.  It  was 
ncjt  nec^ssar>'. 

Now.  what  has  happened?  They  come 
■.\\onn  itaw  with  a  plan  not  for  SI  million 
but.  as  I  understand  it,  fur  310  million. 
In  Older  to  u'et  support  for  this  plan 
there  are  some  grants  here  provided. 
grants  to  colleges  and  grants  to  fire  de- 
partments. And  some  of  the  same  peo- 
ple who  opposed  the  spending  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  because  it  duplicated  the 
work  tliey  were  doing  and  they  said  it 
was  not  necessary,  now.  since  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  reach  out  and  get  their 
hai\ds  in  the  Federal  Treasury  with 
grants,  have  changed  some  of  their  opin- 
ions. 

I  su£;L'est  that  if  a  million-dollar  pro- 
gram was  not  good  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  we  should  embark  today  on 
a  SlO  million  prosram.  an  entirely  new 
prorfnvm. 

Many  of  us  ha\e  said  time  and  time 
agam  there  should  be  no  n?w  ijrograrns 
started  during  this  period  of  time. 

Certainly  this  one  looks  real  bad  to 
me.  when  .SI  million  was  too  much  in 
1964,  but  because  of  the  support  they 
can  get  for  grants,  for  handouts,  they 
are  beginning  to  get  som.e  suprort  for 
Sill  ni'lUon. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  you  and  I  b>th 
know  that  once  we  adopt  this  approach, 
once  we  start  it — it  may  be  cut  to  ?2.5 
iniUion  today,  or  it  may  be  cut  to  55  rail- 
lion^beheve  vou  me.  once  we  start  a 
program  of  this  kind.  I  can  see  it  sroing 
up  and  up  .nd  up  to  v.here  the  SIO  rail- 
linn  prosrnm  w.U  eventually  be  a  SlOO 
million  program. 

I  urfce  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  serve  notice  on  the  country  that 
we  are  not  going  to  start  new  programs, 
that  we  are  going  to  tr:,'  to  do  something 
about  this  oudget,  today.  A  good  time 
V}  do  it  is  by  not  adopting  this  rule. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
no  furth.;  r  requests  for  time. 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  Fulton  1. 

Mr  rULTON  of  Ponnsyhania  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  iise  in  support  of  H  R.  11284. 
a  bill  ain.n.i  na  the  organic  act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  author- 
ize a  fire  itsearch  and  safety  program, 
and  to  estabUsh  a  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Pievention  and  Control. 

In   my   view,   this   legislation   Is  long 


overdue.  There  are  many  groups 
throughout  the  country,  large  and  small, 
public  and  private,  local  and  national, 
u  Inch  hai.e  been  trying  for  years  to  cope 
with  various  aspects  of  the  lire  problem 
in  this  Nation.  The  National  Bureau  of 
standards'  efforts,  for  example,  go  back 
more  than  GO  years.  Nevertheless,  the  per 
capita  loss  rate,  whtther  mea-sured  in 
lives,  injuries,  or  property  damage,  con- 
tinues to  CO  up.  In  1996.  lire  dair.age  to- 
taled $1  75  billion,  and  over  12,000  people 
lost  their  lives.  We  face  a  national  prob- 
lem which  requires  a  national  solution. 
Tlie  Fire  Research  and  Safety  .-Xct  is  the 
implementing  of  the  policy  for  a  nation- 
al solution 

The  basic  premi.se  of  this  le'-'.islatlon 
is  that  we  are  not  starting  from  scratch 
with  a  vast  and  unlimited  bureaucratic 
m<^chanism.  The  clear  intent  of  H  R. 
11284  is  to  strengthen  and  support  exist- 
ing programs  in  the  field  of  fire  research 
and  safety.  This  obiectivc  will  be  accom- 
plished by  t; rants  to  State  and  local  uov- 
ernments.  and  other  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  support  for  in-house 
activities  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
.Standards 

The  bill  would  authorize  information 
gathering  and  'alx)ratory  research  on  the 
causes,  frequency,  and  severity  of  fires, 
;us  well  as  new  methods  for  fire  preven- 
tion and  control.  The  public  would  be 
taught  about  safety  techniques  and  fire 
hazards.  Fireman  would  benefit  from  im- 
iirovcd  training  courses  and  materials. 
Information  ser\'ices  would  give  out  the 
latest  knowledge  on  fire  research  and 
safety.  Model  projects  demonstratin-' 
new  and  improved  fire  services  and  new- 
methods  for  fighting  fires  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

To  provide  a  broad,  long-term  view 
of  the  iiroblem  and  potential  solutions, 
the  Commission  would  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

At  the  present  time.  TO  percent  of  the 
people  in  America  live  on  1  percent  of 
the  land.  This  rapidly  increasing  trend 
toward  urbanization  could  greatly  in- 
crease hazards  in  the  future.  Fire  and 
explo'>i">n  constitute  these  hazards.  The 
tire  research  and  safety  bill  is  a  sound 
response  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Might  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  friend,  tlie  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DaddabioI.  sev- 
c:al  qu?stions? 

On  page  11,  line  20.  there  is  a  provision 
that — 

Any  sut;omxnittee  or  member  thereof, 
iUJV.  tor  the  purpo.e  of  carrying  out  the 
p.-Dvlslons  of  this  title,  hold  hearings,  take 
Is.  timoi'.y.  and  .idmmuier  L>aths  ur  ..tHrma- 
nono  to  v.'itr.c&ses  appearing  .  . 

My  objection  to  that  language  is  over 
the  fact  that  an  individual  member  has 
a  right  to  liold  hearings.  Why  do  we  not 
just  limit  it  to  the  subc:mmittec? 

Mr  UADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y.cld'' 

Mr.  PULION  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gantleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 


that  this  is  a  matter  we  di.scussed  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee  hearings  and  m 
the  presentation  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  simple  procedural  mat- 
ter which  is  contained  in  most  commit- 
tees uf  this  kind  They  can  .set  up  their 
oreani/ation  in  order  to  function  in  the 
most  efficient  way  with  the  least  amount 
of  problems.  For  that  reason  they  are 
allowed  to  work.  So  we  do  not  wish  to 
put  any  hindering  language  on  them  in 
the  legl.slation  but  allow  them  to  set  up 
their  own  rules  and  regubtions  with  the 
greatest  latitude  pos.siblc.  It  may  be  nec- 
es.sary  for  them  from  time  to  time  to 
send  members  on  an  individual  basis  to 
other  places  and  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Etoes 
that  word  "member"  include  the  ad- 
\isor\'  members,  which  are  the  two 
Senators  and  the  two  Members  of  the 
Hou.se? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  would  say  in  an- 
swer to  that  it  only  includes  the  mem- 
bers. It  makes  clear  that  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  are  advisory 
members  and  could  not  act  in  that  capac- 
ity. This  di.scu.ssion  is  helpful  in  that 
respect,  to  make  that  sufTiciently  clear. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  agree 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Congressman  Bow.  that  this  is  the 
time  for  fiscal  responsibility  and  for  econ- 
omy. On  page  7.  from  lines  1  to  7.  we 
s-:'e  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
It  is  clear  that  the  $10  million  is  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  If  we 
look  at  that  amount,  you  can  see  there 
are  .iust  the  months  ot  Februarv,  March. 
April.  May.  and  June  remaining.  This 
is  $10  million  to  be  spent  over  a  period 
of  5  months.  This  would  be  a  pretty  high 
rate  of  expenditure  for  a  new  program, 
would  it  not?  Could  they  spend  it  in  that 
time? 

Mr.  DADDARIO  May  I  th.mk  liiC 
gentleman  from*  Pennsylvania  for  bring- 
ing this  particular  question  up.  As  t!ic 
gentleman  wil!  recall,  in  our  delibera- 
tions in  the  committee,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Roude- 
EVSHl,  submitted  an  amendment  to  Ihi.- 
effect  in  the  full  committee  so  that  r. 
would  be  cut  down  to  a  2-year  procram 
There  will  be  an  amendment  applyir.g 
to  tins  -so  that  it  will  adhere  to  Mr 
RoujtBUSH's  amendment.  This  will  be  a 
2-year  program  and  will  be  terminated 
at  that  time  ui.lc.'^s  Congress  ci-termme.- 
thTt  it  be  supported  further.  As  presently 
written  and  unless  changed  daring  ilu> 
course  of  this,  it  will  be  SIO  million  for  1 
year  and  general  authorizatijn  for  1  ad- 
ditional year. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Ther., 
there  would  be  a  change,  m  line  with  the 
gentleman's  statement,  in  the  succeed- 
ing fi.scal  year.  1909.  It  is  now  indefinite 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  that  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year  will  be  spent.  That  is  an 
indefinite  authorization.  Would  this  he 
made  ilefinite  in  th.xt  ca.se? 

Mr  DADDAIilO  Yes.  It  will  definitely 
be  demonstnaed  here  that  this  will  be  a 
2 -year  piotiiam. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On  i^age 
12  you  will  notice  in  subsection  ic>  that 
there   is   the   waiving   of   title   5   of   the 


United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  service  with  regard  to 
the  employees  of  the  Commission  That 
i.s  to  be  set  up  under  title  2. 

Likewise,  under  line  10,  there  is  an  ex- 
ception made  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51,  subchapter  3  of  chapter  53,  which 
trants  an  exception  from  the  rules  made 
for  the  general  classification  service  pay 
i.iise.  Why  is  that':' 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
v.mia,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  this 
bring  a  2-year  program  and  because  we 
wish  it  to  get  underway  as  quickly  as 
possible 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  in  order  that 
there  will  not  be  a  delay  as  the  result  of 
obtaining  people  under  the  classified 
system,  and  have  such  delay  require,  I 
would  judge,  some  6  to  9  months.  With 
the  work  of  this  Commission  ending  at 
the  end  of  the  2-year  period,  the  civil 
.Mivice  people  involved  would  then  be 
necessarily  on  our  hands  to  apply  for 
activities  in  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government:  there  would  be  an  obliga- 
tion to  them.  It  would  represent  a  much 
cleaner  operation  to  follow  this  proce- 
dure in  order  to  avoid  these  handicaps; 
tiiat  is,  to  give  the  Commission  the  au- 
tliority  to  act  promptly  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  people  when  the  ^vork  of 
this  Commission  begins. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree, 
I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
the  language  which  appears  on  page  12 
ot  the  report  of  the  committee  states  the 
following: 

The  committee  believes  that  by  adding  a 
Commission  to  this  bill  It  will  tie  the  fire 
l'':rl!^latlon  into  one  package  instead  of  two 
::igment3  gclng  oft  in  different  directions. 

When  the  Commission  is  being  estab- 
lished under  civil  service,  wliy  not  have 
a  Commission  as  well  tied  into  the  opera- 
tions  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
1.0  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
t  on  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
t  on  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
r.ot  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Cle.'.-k  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  332,  nays  21,  not  voting  78,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  25] 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albeit 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Aniiuuzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Barlns 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
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Felghan 
Plndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frellngliuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallat^her 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodlliipc 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  \Va.sh. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holineld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwm 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 


McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Ma'.lUard 
Mar.sh 

Mathias.  Md. 
Matsiuiaca 
•May 
Miiyne 
Meeds 
Me.skill 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mu.i.'-h 
Mink 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  IJ  Mcx. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natrher 
Nclsen 
Nix 

OHara.  111. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konski 
Olson 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottinger 
ra.ssman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pcrknis 
Petll.s 
Phllbin 
nckle 
Pike 
rirnie 
Poage 
Poff 

Pr're.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Prv'or 
I'urcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
i^a!idall 
ilanck 
Re-.d,  NY. 
Reilcl 

RfUSS 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 


Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staflord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  \Vl.s. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblelield 

.SuUiyan 

Tatt 

Talrott 

Taylor 


Berry 

How 

Burke,  Fla, 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Denney 

Dickinson 


Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson.  \V:.s. 

'J'.err.an 

Tuck 

Tuuiiev 

Vuall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Vv'aidie 

Walker 

Whalen 

NAYS— 21 

Eshleman 

Hall 

Laird 

Laiigen 

Lipscomb 

M;irt;ii 

Mmshall 


Wh  alley 

White 

Whllener 

Wldnall 

Wlu'gins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Y;itt'S 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Mize 

Reld.  111. 

Schadeberg 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Wiit.sor. 

Whltlen 


NOT  VOTING— 78 


111. 


Ab'oitt 
Anderson, 
Andrews. 
N.  Duk. 
Ash brook 
Blester 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Broyhill.  Va. 
liurloson 

CtlUT 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Dayis,  Wis. 
Du-.vson 
Devine 
Dlggs 

Edwards,  La. 
Everett 
I  ord. 

William  D. 
Fraser 


Gittys 

Gray 

Gucie 

Gurncy 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hebert 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

L.u-.drum 

Latta 

McCIoskey 

McDade 

Madden 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Michel 

Mo.ss 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Pepper 

Pollock 

Pool 

Pucinski 

Railsback 

P.L'es 

llemec'rie 


ResnKk 
Riegle 
Rooney.  N.Y". 

Rosenthal 

l;o.«tei;kowski 

Roucicbiish 

Kumsield 

Ruppe 

St  Once 

Scheuer 

bchweiker 

Sclden 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Teague.  Tex. 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watts 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
WrlL'ht 
Wyatt 
Zwa^h 


So  the  rc-olulion  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the    loUowing 
paii's: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  .Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr,  Rooney  ol  New  York  with  Tvlr.  McDade. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Anderson  ol  i;iinois. 

Mr.   Gettys  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

.''Ir.  O'Neal   of  Georgia   wii.i  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Ccller  wi'  ;i  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Boggs  v.iih  .Mr.  Brcyliill  <  1  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Madden  with   Mr.  Gurnry. 

Mr.  Mo£s  v>-ltii  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Miv  Don  H.  Clau.?en. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Davis  tf  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  .Mathias  of 
California. 

Mr.  Teague  cl  Tex.ts  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.   Cleveland. 

Mr.   Landrum   with    Mr.   Ruppe. 

Mr.   Wright  with   Mr.   Puiilsback. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Clark  v.  i:h  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr,  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Resnick   with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCIoskey. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.   Gray   with    Mr.   Reinecke. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  .Abbott  with  Mr.  Smith  ol  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Edwards  C'f  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr.  William  D.  Fc-d  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Z*'ach. 
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Mr    n*". '..'IP   -JVlth    Mr     Hansen   f>f   Idaho 
Mr   P.oiier  with  .Mr   Dawson 
.\!r     Andrews    of    North    Oak"tM    with    Mr 
B:es'er 

The  result  of  the  vot*  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

The  doorj;  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

TRUTH   IN   L.KNDING   .\CT  OF    1967 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
U'lanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  S  5>  to  assist 
:n  the  primotion  of  economic  stabilua- 
tion  by  requiring  the  dl.sclo.<;ure  of 
finasice  charges  in  connection  with  cx- 
tfn.sion  of  credit.  w;th  a  House  amend- 
ment theretj.  in.sist  on  the  Hou.'^e  amend- 
ment, and  aifree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
pouit.s  cl;e  following  conferees  Messrs. 
Patman    Barrett    Mis   StruLiVAN.  Messrs 

ReVSS,       AsHLEV         MuOflHEAD        WSDNALL, 

FiNo.  and  Mrs  Dwyek 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  .•\rnn^ton,  one  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Hou.se  of  the  following  title 

HJ  Res  M7  Joint  resolution  nuthnrlzing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Pebr-i- 
XT\  11   thru  17.  1968.  .is  -LULAC  We«k' 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERAnON 
OF    H  R     lb     ESTUARINE    ARE.AS 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
)f  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  10.t8  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows- 

H  Res  1058 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  .Tdoptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resoh  e  '.tsetf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
25 1  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
'erlor  in  cooperation  with  the  States  to  pre- 
:«erve.  protect,  develop,  restore  .md  make 
iccesalble  estuarme  areas  of  the  Nation 
which  ire  valuable  for  sport  and  commercial 
flshMig.  Wildlife  onservatlon.  recreation, 
and  scenic  beauty,  and  for  other  purposes. 
.\fter  general  debate  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranlclng 
minority  member  of  'he  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  .iniendment  under  the  five- 
mi.'iute  rule  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute rec<inimended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  md  Fisheries  now  printed 
in  the  bin,  and  such  substitute  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  considered 
under  the  flve-minute  rule  .hs  an  original 
bill  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  .separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
an.endment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 


ment In  the  nature  "f  ■,,  ^ub8tltute  The 
previous  question  hh.ill  be  considered  as 
•rdered  on  the  bill  .uid  .mieiidment.s  thereto 
Ui  llnal  piusnge  without  liitervering  motion 
except  line  motion  to  recommit  with  nr  with- 
out instruction.* 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ylfld  30  min- 
utes to  the  dlsflnv;ui.shed  trentlcman  from 
Tennes,see  Mr  Qi-illkn1  and.  iwndlng 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
c  )nsumf 

Mr  Speakir.  House  Re.solution  1058 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  H  R  2h.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  co<ni)eration  with  the  States, 
to  onduct  an  mvintory  and  study  of  the 
Nation's  estuaries  and  their  natural  re- 
Miuices  The  rule  further  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  .substitute 
recommended  by  the  Ctimmittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pi.^heries  now  printed 
in  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  S-minute  rule  as  an 
oniMnal  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H  R  25  is  to  provide  a 
ineaii-s  for  protectim;  and  con.servine  our 
Nations  estuarme  areas  and  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

The  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior.  in  con- 
sultation and  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  .•\imy.  and 
other  Federal  auencies,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  and  inven- 
tory of  the  Nation's  estuaries,  including 
coastal  marshlands,  bays,  sounds,  .sea- 
ward areas,  lagoons,  and  land  and  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

With  respect  to  certain  publicly  owned 
lands  on  Long  Island.  NY  .  which  were 
studied  in  1961  luid  1965.  the  Secretary 
wnuld  be  authorized  to  fnter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  New  York. 
>;  aiiv  vx)litlcal  subdivision  or  a.eency 
Thereof,  for  the  permanent  management, 
development,  and  administration  of  such 
areas 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
md  directed  to  studv  publicly  owned 
areas  in  other  States  with  a  view  toward 
lecommending  the  de.sirability  of  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  enter  into  sim- 
ilar agreements  for  the  administration. 
management,  and  development  of  those 
areas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
.submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
January  30.  1970.  a  repoi't  of  the  studV 
conducted,  together  with  any  legislative 
recommendations 

No  lands  could  be  acquired  imle.ss  au- 
thorized by  a  subsequent  act  of  Consiress 

The  .study  is  authorized  over  a  2-year 
period:  $750,000  is  authorized  for  fi.scal 
year  1969  and  $250,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  Theie  is  no  direct  authorization  for 
the  project  to  be  undertaken  on  Long 
I.sland,  NY  The  estimated  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
Lone  Island  project  is  5510,500  over  a 
5-year  {leriod,  assuming  maximum  Fed- 
eral participation  will  be  50  percent  of 
total  costs 

The  Nation's  estuarme  areas  are  rap- 
idly being  destroyed  in  many  areas  by 
pollution.  The  study  and  inventory  au- 
thorized by  HR  25  would  be  the  basis 
for  determining  appropriate  means  of 
preserving  or  restoring  these  areas 

Mr  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  DiN(;kli  i  made  a  very  excellent 
statement  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  outlining  the  purport  and  inter.' 
of  thl.s  particular  legislation.  Tins  lems- 
lation  certainly  .seems  to  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  our  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Re.so'.utic.n  1058  in  order  that  H  \{ 
2.T  mav  Ije  considered. 

Mr.  QUFLLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

.Mr  Speaker.  .i.'>  the  gentleman  froir. 
California  Mr  SiskI  has  stated.  Hou.s<- 
Re.solution  1058  provides  an  open  rul» 
With  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  25.  making  the 
coinmittee  substitute  in  order  as  an  orig- 
inal bill 

H.R.  25  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  2-year  study 
and  inventor>'  of  our  estuaries  and  th 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  report  it- 
i-ecommrndations  to  the  President  and 
the  Comire.ss  by  January  30,  1970  Ti.e 
bill  further  pi-ovides  for  the  Secretary, 
together  with  the  State  of  New  York  or 
any  of  its  subdivisions,  to  enter  IntT  ai. 
agreement  for  the  manaizement  and  de- 
velopment of  estuarine  lands  on  Loni; 
Island.  N  V  Tlie  costs  are  t .3  be  equitably 
apportioned. 

The  .study  is  authorized  over  a  2-y£-'a;- 
peilod:  $750,000  in  fiscal  1969  and  S250  - 
000  Hi  1970 

F.stuaiine  areas  are  coastal  lands  where 
.salt  and  ircsh  water  meet  The  pressure: 
of  .nir  expanding  industrial  Nation  are 
Tapidly  pjllutin-;  and  destroying  man-. 
of  these,  and  the  results  can  be  seriou.>^ 
Abvjt  tw.>-thirds  i>f  tl;e  seafood  con- 
sumed depends  in  a  major  degree  on 
estuarine  areas  for  their  existence  '.1 
-American  waters 

The:-e  is  no  dire<'t  .luthoi-ization  'or 
the  projected  agreement  between  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  State  of  New 
York  concerning  the  management  and 
development  of  estuarine  lands  on  Lo:.- 
Island.  rhe  bill  requiies  an  ■equitable 
division  of  costs.  Tlie  committee  repoi-t 
estimates  that  over  a  5-year  period,  as- 
suming a  50-.50  split  in  total  costs,  the 
Federal  Government's  shaie  would  be 
$510,500. 

Departmental  views  are  favorable  10 
the  bill  as  reported,  and  there  are  r.o 
minority  views. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urce  that  the  rule  be 
adopted,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  docs  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  QuillenI 
have  any  further  requests  for  time? 

Mr  QUILLEN  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tne  lesokition  was  agreed  to. 
\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
OF   1967 

Mr   DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that   the   Hou.se   resolve   itself   into   the 


Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  11284)  to  amend  the 
organic  act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  authorize  a  fire  research 
and  safety  program,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
I  he  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irorn  Connecticut. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMmXE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
:nto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sider? tion  of  the  bill  H.R.  11284,  with 
Mr  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
v.vi  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Die  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
.gentleman  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Dad- 
i'ARio  I  will  be  recoiinized  for  30  minutes, 
aiid  the  gentleman  iiom  Ponnsvlvania 
Mr.  F^'lton]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
•ho  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
BfllI  have  control  of  the  tuno  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
'!io  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tlic-rc  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lentleman  from 
Califoi-nia  iMr.  Bell:  vill  be  recognized 
:or  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  tny.self  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fire  research  and 
afcty  bill  which  is  now  before  you  is  that 
bill  vs-hich  the  President  referred  to  in 
his  consumer  mes.sage  to  Congress  a  year 
atio.  and  which  he  again  requested  the 
;iouse  to  pa.ss  his  state  of  the  Union 
:aessa::e  just  this  past  month. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  believe  it  is  imrxirtant 
:or  us  first  of  all  to  turn  our  eyes  back  to 
•he  decade  from  1955  to  1965,  when  in 
•hat  lO-year  period,  total  property  losses 
'.veie  reported  to  be  $16.7  billion,  and  it 
•vas  leported  that  moie  than  115.000 
')eople  died  as  a  result  of  fires. 

Based  on  the  lo.ss  of  life  and  the  prop- 
erty damage  in  the  past,  and  con.sidering 
lur  gi'owin?  population,  it  Is  estimated 
that  each  year  the  less  of  life  will  be 
■jver  12.000  people  and  the  loss  in  prop- 
nty  damages,  will  be  .something  in  the 
'Vder  of  82  billion  a  year,  or  better. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  these  stati.stics 
hccau.se  I  believe  that  it  does  fit  into  the 
context  cf  the  remarks  made  by  the 
President  legarding  tlils  matter  a  year 
xzo.  when  he  described  our  fire  losses  as 
shameful."  This  is  particularly  so  when 
we  consider  that  the  per  capita  death 
rate  in  the  United  States  from  fires  was 
:our  times  as  high  in  1965  as  the  rate  in 
Oieat  Britain,  six  times  as  high  as  the 
.ate  in  Japan  and  twice  ns  high  as  the 
.ate  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  the  purpose  and  aim  of 
:his  legislation  is  that  we  might,  in  fact, 
develop  a  capability  to  know  more  about 
'he  causes  of  this  destruction  and  then 
to  put  that  particular  knowledge  to  use. 
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While  we  have  a  national  fire  prob- 
lem, we  offer  here  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  find  a  solution  for  that  problem. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  before  you  authorizes 
a  cjmprehensive  fire  research  and  safety 
piogram  within  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  which  for  the  last  60  years 
has  been  doing  some  research  work  on 
111  itf  rials  and  the  causes  of  fire.  The 
people  who  are  doing  that  work  now 
wi!!  >H'  tne  co;ps  around  which  the  work 
will  be  performed  in  the  future. 

Title  n  creates  a  National  Commission 
on  Plre  Prevention  Control  which  will 
develop  knowledge  and  recommendations 
on  which  to  base  the  future  direction  of 
our  efforts  to  solve  the  fire  problem.  Title 
II  was  offered  as  a  separate  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Bar- 
RETTl.  It  fitted  properly  within  the  legis- 
lation that  we  were  contemplating  in 
committee  and  was  incorporated  both  in 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  is  that  it  will  allow  the  peo- 
ple who  are  most  concerned  with  the 
causes  and  nature  of  fires — people  who 
represent  the  building  material  industrj', 
people  who  'luild  firrfiihtn';  rnparatus, 
local  firefighters  and  the  I'kc— they 
would  be  the  groups  from  which  we 
would  seek  to  get  the  members  on  this 
particular  Commission. 

There  was  also  offered  in  committee 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mosher],  the  provision  providing  for 
congressional  representation  and  that  is 
included  in  the  legislation. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  which  refers  to  the 
fire  research  and  safety  program  will  be 
perform.ed  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  would  look  into  and  inves- 
'iaate  the  caur^es,  frequ'  ncy.  and  severity 
of  fires.  It  would  research  into  the  causes 
of  major  fires  and  on  better  ways  to  pre- 
vent and  control  fires:  education  of  the 
public  on  fire  hazards  and  safety  tech- 
niques; and  education  and  training  of 
those  who  fight  fires.  It  would  dissemi- 
nate information  on  fire  i.revention  and 
control,  and  would  sup^wrt  demonstra- 
tion projects.  The  demonstration  proj- 
ects are  particularly  important  because 
they  will  enccirage  and  mak."?  possible 
the  testing  of  new  ideas  in  actual  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  in  fact  turn  us  in  the  direction  of 
coming  up  with  solutions  to  some  of  these 
particular  problems. 

I  note  that  during  the  course  of  debate 
on  the  rule,  it  was  said  that  we  are 
performing  some  Sll  million  worth  of 
fire  research  work  in  certain  agencies 
of  Government.  This  is  true,  and  we  in- 
cluded that  information  in  our  report 
because  we  felt  it  was  of  particular  im- 
portance to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members.  We  are  spending  moneys  in 
other  places  for  fire  research.  But  the 
important  point  which  was  not  stated 
in  the  course  of  that  debnte  was  that  in 
each  of  these  instances,  the  fire  research 
activity  is  mission  oriented — that  is,  as 
to  airplane  fires,  ship  fires,  forest  fires 
and  so  on — to  the  peculiar  type  of  activ- 
ity which  is  encompassed  in  the  mission 
objective  of  the  agencies  within  which 
these  expenditures  are  taking  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11284.  the  fire 
research  and  safety  bill,  represents  one 


of  the  consumer  protection  bills  that 
President  Johnson  requested  in  his  mes- 
.sage  to  Congress  on  February  16,  1967. 
In  his  message.  President  John.son  de- 
scribed our  fire  losses  as  "shameful."  and 
the  facts  clearly  support  this  assessment 
of  the  situation. 

In  1965.  more  than  12,000  people  lost 
their  lives  due  to  fire,  and  property  losses 
totaled  SI. 75  billion.  In  1966.  property 
'o.-,;es  lo.se  to  $1.86  billion.  L.K.ki.ig  at  the 
last  10  years,  the  total  property  losses 
reported  were  $16.7  billion  and  more 
than  115.000  people  died  as  a  result  of 
firo.s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  those  statis- 
tics take  on  more  significance  when 
translated  to  a  per  capita  ba.sis,  and 
compared  with  figures  for  other  indus- 
trialized countries  like  oui'.selves.  Tlie 
l)er  capita  death  rate  from  f.res  in 
America  for  1965  was  four  times  as  high 
as  the  rate  in  Great  Britain.  Our  rate 
was  six  times  as  great  as  Japan's  and 
twice  as  high  as  Canada's. 

To  find  out  if  we  are  making  progress, 
we  need  only  look  at  the  per  capita  death 
rate  from  fire,  the  per  capit.^.  number  of 
fires,  and  the  per  capita  property  lo.sses. 
We  have  had  no  success  in  reducing 
the  death  rate  from  fires.  The  number  of 
fires  has  gone  up.  and  property  damaae 
also  has  i  isen.  This  lack  of  progress  must 
be  viewed  against  the  ctTcrts  of  :nany 
public  and  private  croups  throughout 
the  country,  eoing  back  in  .some  cases 
for  decades,  efforts  aimed  at  solving  owe 
aspect  or  another  of  the  fire  problem. 
These  gioups  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  work.  At  th-''  same  tinv\  we  n^n=t 
recognize  that  a  major  ta.sk  lies  befo/e 
us. 

The  destiuction  cau.sed  by  fircr  i-  a. 
problem  in  every  section  of  this  coun- 
try, in  cities  and  in  rural  ai-eas.  a  thr''at 
to  rich  and  ])oor  alike,  and  a  hazaid  in 
almost  every  area  of  modern  life.  M?nv 
people  assume  that  the  problem  is  under 
control,  and  that  there  are  organizations 
and  institutions  addressing  themselves 
effectively  to  the  problem. 

I  believe  the  facts  clearly  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  is  not  well  in 
hand.  If  we  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  we  can  turn  our  attention  r.-.vay 
from  the  problem  of  fires,  we  do  .-o  at 
the  risk  of  great  peril  to  ttie  lives  iT.d 
to  the  property  of  our  citizens.  We  iuive 
a  national  fire  problem,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  seek  a  national  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  May  and  June 
of  this  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development  h.eld 
hearings  on  the  administration's  fii'e  ;e- 
.search  and  safety  bill.  At  the  same  time, 
the  subcommittee  also  con.sidered  House 
Joint  Resolution  498.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  B.^r- 
RETTl  to  estabUsh  a  Nati'.-nal  Commi.ssion 
on  Fi:-e  Preventio::  and  Control.  FoJiteen 
witnesses  testified  at  the  hearings.  :  nd 
18  additional  statements  were  received 
for  the  record.  Virtually  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  in  agreement  that  con.sid- 
erable  woi-k  must  be  done  to  revei-3e  our 
losses  due  to  fire,  and  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  a  realistic  method  of  .".c- 
complishing  this  objective. 

The  two  primary  conclusions  which 
emerged  from  the  hearings  were  that  we 
need  to  know  more,  and  we  need  to  put 
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that  new  knowledge  to  work    I  believe 
H  R   11284  seeks  to  meet  these  two  needs 

Title  I  of  H.R.  11284  authorizes  a  com- 
prehensive flre  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram, within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  administered  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Bureau  has 
been  engaged  in  fire  research  and  safety 
work  for  more  than  60  years,  and  its  ex- 
perienced research  sUff  will  make  up  the 
core  of  professionals  necessary  to  per- 
form the  functions  under  this  bill.  Title 
II  of  the  bill  creates  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
which  will  develop  the  kn;)wledt;e  and 
recommendations  on  which  to  ba.se  the 
future  direction  of  our  elTorto  to  solve 
the  fire  problem. 

The  (ire  research  and  safety  protjram 
authorized  under  title  I  contains  .several 
elements: 

First,  investigation  of  the  causes,  fre- 
quency, and  severity  of  fires; 

Second,  research  on  the  causes  and 
nature  of  fires,  and  on  better  ways  to  pre- 
vent aad  control  fires: 

Third,  education  of  the  public  on  flre 
hazards  and  safety  techniques; 

Fourth,  education  and  training  for 
those  who  must  fight  fires; 

Fifth.  Information  disseminating  serv- 
ices on  flre  prevention  and  control;  and 

Sixth,  support  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects m  flre  prevention  and  control. 

The  demonstration  projects  program 
will  encourage  and  make  possible  the 
testing  of  new  ideas  in  actual  use  Im- 
proved methods  and  techniques  will  come 
from  many  souixes.  and  will  be  tned 
out  under  real  conditions 

Some  of  the  activities  authonzed  by 
this  bill  Will  be  carried  out  within  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  the 
greatest  proportion  will  be  carried  out  by 
grants  and  contracts  with  other  public 
amd  pnva:e  organizations.  The  Bureau 
expects  to  build  upon  existini,'  resources, 
and  to  support  those  organizations  which 
have  demonstrated  a  compeumce  and 
which  have  for  many  years  played  key 
roles  in  the  Nation's  efforts  to  meet  the 
fire  problem.  I  also  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  research  contemplated  ui 
this  bill  is  research  aimed  at  mt- eting  the 
real  needs  of  the  Nations  rities,  the  fire- 
fighters in  the  country,  and  the  building 
and  construction  industrv'.  as  well  as  tne 
needs  of  those  whose  job  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  lundamental  nature  of  fires. 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  authorized  under 
title  II  will  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  national  flre  problem  and  will  make 
recommendations  for  future  ;u.-tion.  The 
Commission  will  have  a  broad  mandate. 
Including: 

First,  a  study  of  how  flres  can  be  pre- 
vented through  technological  advances, 
better  construction  techniques,  and  im- 
proved inspection  procedures; 

Second,  the  standardization  of  flre 
equipment; 

Thud,  an  analysis  of  administrative 
problems  affecting  the  efficiency  or  ca- 
pabilities of  local  flre  departments:  and 

Fourth,  an  assessment  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  responsibilities  for  flre  pre- 
vention. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
Che  Secretar>'  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


and  18  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  appointed  members  of  the 
Commission  will  represent  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  the  many  or- 
ganizations and  industries  which  have  a 
responsibility  or  interest  m  .some  facet  of 
the  fire  problem  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  lour  advisory  mem- 
bers, two  of  which  would  be  appointed 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
two  from  the  Senate. 

Within  2  years  after  its  establishment, 
the  Commission  will  report  its  finding 
and  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commi.ssion  is  an 
important  element  of  this  bill  because 
It  will  bring  together  llie  people  most 
concerned — people  rcpresenlini,'  State 
and  local  govfrnmenis,  the  building  in- 
dustry, insurance  companies,  equipment 
manufacturers — for  a  long  term  look  at 
the  whole  fire  question.  Matters  such  as 
biulding  codes,  construction  techniques, 
and  equipment  reqmrements  are  essen- 
tially local  responsibilities  which  cannot, 
and  should  not.  be  dictated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Yet.  it  is  m  these  areas 
that  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  of  our 
:jreatest  advances  m  reducing  the  haz- 
ards of  flre. 

As  onginally  written.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  administration's  flre  research  bill 
would  have  authorized  a  5-year  program 
estimated  to  cost  SIO  million  a  year.  In 
Its  deliberation  on  the  bill,  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Comjnittee  reduced  the 
program  trom  a  5-year  to  a  2-year  pro- 
gram on  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from   Indiana    I  Mr.   Roude- 

BCSHl. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  3  weeks  ago  President 
Johnson  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mcs- 
-sage  -specifically  requested  that  the  House 
pass  the  fire  safety  bill.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  almost  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  flre  research  and 
safety,  and  I  believe  its  enactment  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  reduce  the  destructive 
effects  of  fire  in  this  country. 

Fmally.  Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  support  for  this  bill  has 
been  virtually  unanimous. 

The  flre  chiefs,  the  firefighters,  and 
flre  marshals  throughout  the  United 
States  are  .solidly  in  favor  uf  this  legisla- 
tion and  have  .so  testified  before  our 
committee.  Tlie  fire  Kiuipment  manufac- 
turers are  strongly  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  have  so  testified.  The  insurance 
companies  and  the  underwriters  are 
equally  in  ta\or  of  the  legislation  and 
have  so  testified.  Those  already  in  the 
fire  research  field  such  as  the  Fire  Re- 
search .Advisory  Division  of  the  National 
Reseach  Council,  as  well  as  the  few  edu- 
cators who  conduct  flre  protection  cur- 
ricula at  the  university  level,  are  unani- 
mous in  recommending  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  only  organization  which  has  ex- 
pressed a  reservation  on  this  legislation 
is  the  National  Flre  Protection  Associa- 
tion, a  trade  organization  whose  prin- 
cipal function  is  the  dis.-enunation  of 
information  conducive  to  fire  safety.  A 
repre-sentative  of  this  organization  tes- 
tified before  our  committee  and.  wiiile 
f^xpre.ssing  dissatisfaction  with  title  I  of 
the  bill,  indicated  that  if  the  bill  con- 
tained title  II — which  it  now  does — this 


would  largely  overcome  the  objections  of 
the  AFPA.  The  association  has  since  sent 
letters  to  ever\-  Member  of  Congress  put- 
ting its  views  on  record  in  opposition, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  the  testimony  provided 
to  us  and  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Regardless  of  this  latter  situation, 
however.  I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  the  AFPA  is  not  itself  a  research 
organization  nor  is  there  any  conclu- 
sive evid-r'nce  that  it  supports  any  educa- 
tional efforts  insofar  as  training  or  aca- 
demic preparation  in  the  country  is  con- 
cerned I  do  not.  therefore,  consider  that 
the  stand  of  the  AFPA  should  be  given 
more  than  the  usual  weight  of  an  inter- 
ested trade  group. 

I  urge,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
all  Members  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentU  - 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON,  I  would  just  like  ;n 
commend  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairmai, 
for  his  leadership  on  this  legislation  ana 
commend  him  for  the  remarks  he  has 
made.  In  the  past  year  I  had  the  privileL' 
of  being  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  ot 
the   Armed   Services   Committee   whicl- 
was   investigating   the    tragic    fire   thar 
look  place  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  .: 
Texas  in  connection  with  a  special  at- 
mospheric demonstration  being  carried 
on  out  there  in  an  oxygen  atmosphere 
That  flre  took  the  lives  of  two  Air  Forci 
men,  one  of  whom  was  from  my  own  dis- 
trict. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Cor.- 
necticut.  as  a  member  of  the  Lzreat  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  has 
also  been  following  closely  the  traffic  lire 
that  claimed  the  lives  of  three  astro- 
nauts. We  found  in  our  investigation,  anci 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  found  in  his. 
that  actually  when  it  comes  to  detaileo 
research  into  questions  of  the  flammabi'.- 
ity  of  fabrics,  the  generation  of  flasi. 
fires  generally,  and  things  of  that  ki;.:; 
that  had  a  beaiing  on  those  two  trage- 
dies, our  country  was  sadly  unprepared 
We  found  evidence,  for  example,  that 
there  had  been  requests  made  for  this 
kind  of  research  within  the  Air  Force. 
Had  such  research  been  undertaken,  it 
migiit  well  have  alerted  us  beforehanc 
to  certain  .situations  that  could  the. 
have  been  prevented  and  might  perhaps 
have  saved  those  5  lives. 

Perhaps  these  two  tragedies,  trasic 
as  they  were,  have  alerted  us  now  to  the 
need  for  detailed  research  in  this  field. 
the  very  kind  of  research  which,  as  I 
understand  it.  will  be  undertaken  under 
the  gentleman's  legislation.  The  results 
of  this  research  can  then  be  made  avail- 
able not  only  to  afiencies  of  the  Goveri;- 
ment  most  directly  concerned,  but  also 
to  local  fire  coordinators,  and  fire  agen- 
cies in  local  communities,  so  that  all  of 
them  may  benefit  by  knowing  more  of 
the  properties  of  fabrics  in  fire  situa- 
tions, the  behavior  of  fire-resistant  mate- 
rials, the  nature  of  fiammabilily  itself, 
and  so  on 

For  that  reason  this  legislation  is.  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  whole  country, 
and  I  do  want  to  concur  with  what  the 
uentleman  has  said  and  lend  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  legislation. 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  made 
some  remarks  which  are  extremely  im- 
jKjrtant  to  the  debate  we  are  having. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  comment  in 
regard  to  it.  The  incidents  w'hich  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  refers  us  to 
^how  that  when  we  deal  with  materials, 
and  we  have  information  in  separate  bits 
and  pieces  on  them,  we  really  have  no 
idea  about  how  they  would  work  in  a 
lire  situation  together  and  in  larger  vol- 
ume than  in  the  research  stage. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  incorporate  that  kind  of  ca- 
Ijability  into  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
uentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  correct.  We  did  do  some  re- 
search, as  the  gentleman  knows,  but  it 
was  never  really  pulled  together  and 
extrapolated  in  the  way  in  which  the 
L'entleman  suggests.  So  I  think  this  is 
very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  remarks.  I  would  like  to  cite  as  an 
example  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  that 
lor  years  flres  at  sea  v^'ere  generally 
fought  by  trying  to  isolate  the  compart- 
ment in  which  the  fire  was  located  and 
then  turning  super-heated  steam  into  it. 
Research  has  shown  that  this  is  the  thing 
you  do  not  do,  possibly  because  that 
steam  contains  quantities  of  gaseous 
oxygen  that  help  to  stimulate  the  fire. 
And  yet  that  was  the  accepted  way  of 
fichting  flre  for  many  years.  Today  they 
either  use  foam  or  fog  or  hermetically 
seal  it.  if  that  is  possible,  and  let  the  fire 
burn  the  oxygen  out. 

There  is  a  great  deal  we  must  learn  in 
this  field.  Having  learned  it,  we  must 
propagate  it  and  get  it  out  into  the  flre- 
fmhting  establishments  throughout  the 
country. 

I.  too,  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man who  headed  the  subcommittee,  the 
1,'entleman  from  Connecticut,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Bell],  and  all 
members  of  the  committee  for  having 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  this  bit  of 
research. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish,  too,  to  rise 
.md  compliment  the  chairman  of  this 
most  active  and  successful  subcommittee 
'  f  the  House,  and  to  say  that  when  the 
i:entleman  from  New  York  referred  to 
the  fire  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  he  was 
touching  on  a  base  which  is  in  my  district 
and  w^as  pointing  to  an  area  of  need. 
More  importantly,  the  creation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  of  a  cen- 
tralized research  .-enter  will  be  one  of  the 
bifigest  contiibutions  that  can  be  made 
in  a  greatly  needed  area. 

I  know,  speaking  for  an  area  such  as 
the  city  of  San  Antonio.  I  speak  for,  and 
perhaps  represent  and  symbolize  the 
needs  of  others,  similarly  situated,  where 
the  basic  services  offered  by  the  munici- 
pality in  police  and  flre  protection  are 


strained.  In  fact,  the  municipalities  are 
strained  just  to  administer  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  the  like.  Therefore,  they 
have  had  no  moneys  for  research  in  this 
desperately  needed  area. 

Therefore,  I  compliment  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  all  his  col- 
leagues for  bringing  this  bill  up  for 
consideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  for  his  pioneer- 
ing work  on  this  subject.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  matter  of  fire  and 
explosion  prevention,  and  it  was  one  of 
my  prime  legislative  goals  when  I  was  in 
my  State  legislature.  Therefore,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  when  a  high  officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard  warned  recently  that 
our  Houston  ship  charmel  is  like  a  great 
wick  which  could  set  aflame  the  entire 
industrial  area  in  my  district  through 
which  the  channel  runs. 

The  Houston  ship  channel  has  had  its 
share  of  disaster.  It  was  in  1947  that 
Texas  City  was  rocked  by  a  chain  of  ex- 
plosions set  off  by  an  exploeion  on  the 
French  ship  Grandchamp,  which  was 
loading  ammonium  nitrate;  576  persons 
were  killed,  4,000  injured,  and  $67  mil- 
lion of  property  damage  occurred.  At  the 
time,  the  handling  of  ammonium  nitrate 
was  not  considered  dangerous  nor  the 
substance  particularly  flammable. 

Then  on  November  8.  1959,  when  a  tug 
ignited  oil  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
channel,  flames  hit  the  tanker  Amoco 
Virginia,  causing  an  explosion  on  that 
vessel.  Seven  men  died,  including  a  fire- 
man fighting  the  fire,  and  S3 '2  million 
worth  of  property  damage  resulted. 

More  recently,  on  January  16.  1968,  the 
Liberian  freighter  Christiane  collided 
with  a  string  of  barges  pushed  by  a  tug. 
The  lead  barge  had  contained  ga.soline 
and  there  remained  an  explosive  mixture 
of  gasoline  vapor  which  exploded.  Debris 
fell  on  another  gasoline  barge  in  the 
train  and  set  it  afire.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  killed. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  is  well  suited  to 
develop  means  of  lessening  the  hazard  of 
flre  and  explosion  in  such  areas.  These 
hazards  in  a  concentrated  industrial 
complex  present  problems  that  are  .some- 
times beyond  the  competency  of  a  single 
industry's  fire  and  safety  program.  They 
are  frequently  far  beycnd  the  competency 
of  local  governmental  subdivisions. 
Therefore,  a  Federal  program  of  this  type 
is  called  for. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chan-man.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  all  the  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides 
for  bringing  forth  this  !egi.slation  which 
is  opportune  and  tiniely.  I  thin!:  it  rep- 
resents a  great  step  forward  in  tcrr:;s  of 
the  security  of  all  our  people. 

The  acknowledged  move  toward  ur- 
banization, which  has  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, has  in  a  sense  made  more  dan- 


gerous and  more  perilous  many 
conditions  of  life  for  persons  v.ho  live  in 
the  cities. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  even 
though  today  it  is  something  of  a  story- 
book tale,  we  refer  back  to  the  Chicago 
fire  and  how  the  city  was  devastated 
when  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  kicked  over  the 
lantern.  In  truth,  we  are  still  using  many 
of  the  firefighting  techniques  used  in  that 
fire,  for  the  very  reason  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  we  have 
not  improved  on  our  techniques.  Actual- 
ly, some  of  the  buildings  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  Chicago  fire  are  still  stand- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York  and  are  not 
improved  in  construction  or  fire  retarda- 
tion. As  a  result,  in  recent  years  and 
months,  more  than  a  dozen  firemen  lost 
their  lives  in  one  fire,  one  holocaust  in 
this  great,  supposedly  modern  city.  In 
only  the  last  2  weeks  we  have  had  the 
greatest  loss  in  20  years  of  lives  in  a  fire 
in  a  residence  in  New  York  City,  where 
a  family  was  living  in  slum  conditions, 
and  they  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire. 

We  can  do  better  than  this,  and  we  can 
bring  the  best  minds  we  can  find,  in  and 
out  of  government,  to  bear  on  this,  to 
see  how  we  can  avoid  this  dreadful  loss 
of  life  among  inhabitants  through  fires 
in  our  great  cities. 

This  bill  is  so  well  supixirted — by  the 
United  Firemen's  Association,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lowerj'.  the  fire  commissioner 
of  New  York  City,  by  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Fire  Chiefs, 
and  by  others  who  indicate  themselves 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  indicate  this 
is  a  crying  need  to  save  lives. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  -Aork 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  skillfully 
pointed  out  the  problems  in  the  cities.  I 
would  like,  because  of  this  emphasis  and 
because  of  the  debate  on  the  lule  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebra.ska.  to  i^oint  out 
that  in  Nebraska  in  1966,  there  were  62 
people  killed  as  a  result  ff  fires,  and  a 
fire  loss  of  SIO. 298. 000.  at  a  co.'=t  of  over 
$7  iJer  person.  This  is.  therefore,  a  prob- 
lem limned  by  no  means  to  the  big  cities. 
It  involves  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
should  like  to  commend  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman  for  the  work  which  lias 
been  done  on  this  particular  legislation. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11248.  the  fire 
research  and  safety  bill  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  national  fire  research  and  safety 
program. 

Legislation  along  these  lines  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President  as  a  part 
of  Ills  1907  consumer  protection  message 
and  in  liis  1968  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. 

The  need  for  the  comprehensive  re- 
search and  investigat'on  into  the  causes 
of  fires  as  well  as  methods  of  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  nationwide  we  seem  unable  to  di- 
minish the  costs  and  the  damages  of  fire. 
Yet  we  are  *he  leading  nation  in  the 
world  in  advanced  technology.  Ob->iously 
this  has  not  been  applied  to  the  prob- 
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lem  of  fire  nor  do  we  know  how  to  do 
so  at  this  time  For  this  reason  the  Are 
research  and  .safety  bill  is  unpor^ant:  is 
necessary  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  American  people 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion repo'ts  that  m  1966  thert-  was  a  24- 
percent  increase  over  1965  in  fires  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ktllinK  tliree 
or  more  persons,  and  that  the  number  of 
fires  causinK  52.50,000  or  more  property 
daniaKe  increased  12  percent  These  must 
be  appr  i:<imaf;ons  vrt  they  ind;cate  that 
we  are  not  making  progress  in  combat- 
itii!  this  national  problem  There  were  91 
fires  in  the  United  States  in  1966  that 
cost  3T.')0.000  or  more  in  property  dam- 
awie  We  cannot,  liien.  not  alTord  to  pro- 
vide for  better  education  programs  on 
fire  and  safety  for  the  public,  and  for 
firefighters,  as  also  provided  bv  this  lee- 
islation ,  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  create  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  that  this  act  would  estab- 
lish to  undertake  a  complete  study  of 
metl^ods  of  reducms?  destruction  of  life 
and  property  by  fire 

Mr  Chairman,  for  the  second  year  the 
Federal  Fire  Council  has  issued  a  con- 
densed report  on  Feder.i:  P.vf  ox,)eri- 
ence.  on  the  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  property  and  lives,  bv  fire  They 
report  a  fiscal  year  1966  fire  loss  of  S235 
million  323  d-aths.  and  1.452  iniuries. 
This  includes  the  loss  experience  of  58 
Federal  departments  and  aeencies,  con- 
trolhnt;  approximately  99  9  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  property  •  aluation  of 
over  $347  billion 

The  conclusion  of  the  Council  is  that; 

The  con: Inning  toll  of  lives  and  property 
losses  dtie  to  unwanted  fire  definitely  points 
out  tiie  need  for  ;iU  Federal  ageniles  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  their  own  progxitnis  for 
'lesired  imprDvements 

I  think  that  same  conclusion  relevant 
not  only  to  Federal  property  and  lives, 
but  also  to  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
the  American  people.  We  must  reexamine 
our  methods  of  firf{lshtin<T.  fire  prevn- 
tion.  and  contro'  we  must  analyze  and 
research  the  causes  and  nature  of  fires: 
we  must  demonstrate  more  effective  ma- 
terials for  resisting  fires  Wj  must  do 
these  things  and  inany  mor^.  and  I  be- 
lipv;-  the  legislation  before  us  wiK  help  to 
accomplish  just  these  informational 
needs  W.thout  this  we  cannot  Improve: 
we  canfiot  dimmish  the  cost  and  the 
tracedies  a.^.scciatrd  'vith  fire  This  is  a 
national  waste.  Mv  Chai:-man,  that  we 
cannot  afford 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR  11284,  the  Fire  Research 
and  Saff'ty  Act  of  19(57 

This  measure  represents  a  conviction 
that  a  major  national  etToii  is  required 
to  reduce  the  present  shameful  loss  of 
life  and  property  resulting  from  fires 

The  Iceislation  before  us  would  amend 
the  Or<!an;c  Act  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive fire  research  and  safety  program  to 
gather  d^UiIed  fire  data  conduct  inten- 
sive file  research  ed'icate  and  tram  in 
fire  protection  and  .safety  and  support 
demonstrations  of  improved  and  experi- 
mental f^ie  protection  and  safety  and 
establish  a  National  Commis.^ion  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control. 


Unfortunately  there  is  no  comprflirn- 
sive  fire  research  and  safet>  protiram  in 
the  United  Stales  today  Fire  prevention 
and  flrefiu'htiiiu'  is  conducted  at  the  local 
level  Standards  in  trainlnt:  of  per.sonnel. 
lack  of  up-to-date  mtormatlon,  equip- 
ment and  experti.se  vary  to  such  an 
extent  from  one  area  to  another  that 
.idvanc»'s  in  research  are  difTicult  to  com- 
municate throughout  all  communities  in 
the  country 

Even  more  unfortunate  than  the  lack 
of  'he  means  to  deal  with  ttie  problem  is 
the  treneral  aiiathy  and  altitude  of  the 
average  citizen  toward  the  stagttering 
lo.ss  of  life  and  property. 

The  Wing.spread  Conference  on  Fire 
Service  Administration  Education  and 
Research  which  was  held  in  Mempliis  last 
March  noted  this  lack  of  concern 
slating 

Society  in  general  In  the  United  Statea 
seems  to  e.st.ihllsh  tolerable  Are  loss  limits 
.vhlch  we  are  wUllnc  to  .iCi'ept 

The  hearings  on  HR  11284  clearly 
demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  present 
efforts  to  protect  the  .American  jmblic 
from  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  best  esti- 
mates available  indical."  that  :n  1967.  fire 
in  the  United  States  cau.sed  12  200  deaths 
and  property  damage  amounting  to  $2  07 
billion — or  about  S9  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child.  Particularly  disturb- 
ing IS  the  evidence  that  iimong  the  ma- 
jor nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  the  highest  per  capita  death 
rate  fiom  fires:  twice  that  of  Canada, 
four  times  that  of  tiie  United  Kingdom, 
and.  remarkably,  .six  and  one-half  times 
that  of  Japan. 

While  our  much  higher  iJer  capita 
death  rate  may  reflect  the  hazards  that 
accompany  our  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing, this  merely  indicates  that  we  must 
put  forth  far  gre.Tter  safety  efforts  as  our 
living  standards  rise,  if  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate excessive  lo.ss  of  life  due  to  fire 

There  are  a  number  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  that  arc  active  in  the 
field  of  fire  .safety.  The  International 
.Assoc, atlon  of  Fire  Chiefs,  the  National 
Fire  Protection  .Association,  and  others 
have  endeavored  to  combat  the  problem. 
Without  their  efforts,  the  situation  today 
would  no  doubt  be  far  worse  than  it  is. 
Working  with  such  limited  resources, 
however,  it  has  been  impo.s.'ible  to  estab- 
lish a  national  fire  safety  program  and 
the  training  of  personnel  is  still  inade- 
quate. Only  two  universities  in  the  coun- 
try ofTer  substantial  programs  in  fire 
prevention  and  administration. 

Aside  from  .im  nding  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
H  R  11284  propo.ses  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  to  study  in  depth  the  many 
asperts  of  this  great  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  sensible, 
well-balanced  action.  The  Commission 
IS  to  be  apuointed  by  the  President  and 
is  to  be  composed  of  outstanding  mem- 
bers drawn  from  the  groups  who  are  in 
rhf  midst  of  'his  problem  and  who  can 
provide  fiisthand  and  expert  service 

.\.?  was  pointed  out  m  the  committee 
report,  accidental  death,  injuiT.  find  loss 
of  property  caused  by  fire  m  'he  United 
States  todr.y  is  second  only  to  the  damage 
and  injuries  caused  by  automobile  acci- 
dents. 


Only  last  week  in  my  di.strict  in  Brook- 
lyn a  mother  and  her  4-year-old  son  per- 
ished in  a  tire  m  the.r  ihird-l'.oor  apart- 
m'  ni  Fireman  Robert  Surrey  was  criti- 
cally inmred  by  burns  and  smoke 
inhalation  and  three  other  firemen  sus- 
tained le.sser  injuries.  I  was  glad  to  learn 
that  Fireman  Surreys  recovery,  which 
had  appeared  doubtful,  now  seems 
assured 

By  the  year  2000  the  number  of  build- 
ings m  our  cities  will  have  doubled  and 
witli  this  expansion  will  come  an  mtensi- 
lication  of  the  fire  problem  unless  we  act 
now  to  protect  our  pre.sont  and  future 
iineMment  and  the  life  and  .security  ol 
inhabitants  and  f^refiehters 

In  my  upmion  the  problem  of  fire 
safety  is  a  perfect  example  of  one  which 
can  best  tie  resolved  through  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, and  through  a  working  part- 
nership of  governments  at  all  level.s — 
Federal.  State,  and  local. 

In  conclu.sion  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  help  ajid  .support  for  this  legislation 
which  we  have  received  from  fire  orga- 
nization leaders  all  over  the  country. 

From  New  York  City  in  particular. 
Fire  Chief  John  O'Hagen  and  Gerald 
Ryan,  president  of  the  Uniform  Firemen 
Association  and  John  Carhin.  on  behalf 
of  the  five  officers  ;,'roup,  have  been  mo.;t 
helpful. 

.■\s  t;ood  firemen  they  have  been  mind- 
ful of  the  fire  tragedies  of  the  past  which 
iiave  cau.sed  severe  casualties  and  loss 
of  life. 

In  one  holocaust,  traceable  to  laultv 
draftm-i  and  enforcement  ^A  building 
codes,  12  firemen  were  killed. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  I  hope 
we  con  begin  to  move  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  lo.sses 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yi-^ld 
2  muiutes  to  the  -rentleman  from  New 
Jersey    Mr  -lot^LsoNl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly .support  'his  legislation  I  believe 
It  is  desirable.  But  I  believe  we  must  look 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
what  they  do,  because  In  my  opinion  they 
are  completely  squandering  a  lot  of  the 
taxpayer  s  money  in  many  of  their  other 
endeavors 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967  hearuK-s  of  the 
.Appropriation  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce.  I  asked  Dr.  Astm. 
who  is  the  head  of  that  organization 
.some  questions  He  said  that  they  con- 
duct research  for  several  Imndred  blue 
chip  companies  When  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  that,  he  said  they  were  the 
leading  steel  companies,  pctroleima  com- 
panies, most  of  the  ctiemical  manufac- 
turing companies,  and  General  Motors 
He  later  said  they  do  research  for  jirivate 
power  companies,  for  RCA.  and  for  the 
apparel  industry. 

I  can  understand  subsidies  being  give;', 
to  marginal  people,  but  this  is  an  agency 
of  the  US  Government  which  does  re- 
search that  should  be  done  by  the  private 
companies. 

!  asked  Dr.  Astln  this  question: 
If  this  is  the  c.vse  and  :.ou  are  de.iUng  wrh 
blue  chip  Industry,  why  should   not   thl^  be 
pild  tor  by  their  share  iiolders  rather   thria 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States'' 


Or,  Astin's  answer  was: 

nils  i.-i  a  good  question,  sir 

I  do  not  know  that  this  agency  gets  a 
lot  of  scrutiny,  but  I  do  know  it  gets  a  lot 
ul  money.  Any  private  industry  can  come 
in  and  have  research  done  for  it.  The 
roofing  industry  gets  considerable  re- 
.seai  ch  done.  The  glass  industry  gets  con- 
siderable re.search  done. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  way  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
,iid.>,  11  It  comes  up  with  saler  products 
can  obligate  the  companies  for  which  it 
di>es  research  to  utilize  such  products. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
.elf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  should  like  first  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  coordinating  this  effort,  and  to 
;lie  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
t:entleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dad- 
nARiol,  for  his  very  effective  leadership, 
.uid  to  our  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
PVt^.oNl,  for  the  excellent  effort  he  has 
made  throuuhout  the  .space  proaram  and 
his  leadership  in  helping  to  shape  this 
aL'i.slation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R. 
11284.  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act. 

This  bill  would  give  to  the  American 
.■eople  a  degree  of  protection  against 
'he  threat  of  fire  which  they  do  not  now 
enjoy. 

You  will  note  that  it  provides  for  a  2- 
vear  authorization  which  would  probably 
tatal  S20  million. 

In  view  of  our  Nation's  critical  eco- 
..omic  posture,  it  is  my  intention  at  the 
-ippropriate  lime  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  authorization  by  75  per- 
cent— to  S5  million  for  the  2  years. 

This  figure  is  well  within  the  bounds 
of  the  President's  budget. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  my 
..mendment  will  reflect  only  a  necessary 
■oncern  for  economy  and  should  in  no 
.'■ay  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  merits  of  the  legislation. 

Annual  cost  of  direct  fire  losses  in  our 
country  exceeds  "79  per  man.  woman, 
.'.nd  child. 

We  are  talking  about  spending  ap- 
proximately 2' J  cents  jjer  person  to  re- 
duce that  amount— a  most  attractive 
cost-benefit  ratio. 

Statistics  over  the  last  20  years  show 
a  mathematical  relationship  between 
uToss  national  product  and  fire  losses. 

As  the  gross  national  product  increases 
bv  a  liundrcd  billion  dollars,  fire  losses 
ncrca,se  by  ?230  million. 

If  with  this  legislation  we  can  just 
keep  the  current  SI. 8  billion  loss  rate 
constant  over  the  next  10  years,  we  would 
-ave  S5  billion  in  direct  losses  alone  and 
.IS  much  as  S15  or  S20  billion  including 
:ndirect  losses. 

Our  Nation's  fire  death  rate  is  more 
liian  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Canada — 
.ind  lour  times  that  of  England. 

Yet  in  terms  of  percentage  of  GNP,  the 
total  U.S.  Government  budget  for  fire  re- 
search, including  forest  fires,  civil  de- 
iense.  and  military  applications,  is  only 
.ibout  half  as  great  as  that  of  a  single 
I.iboratory  in  England. 

Throughout    the    testimony    on    this 


legislation,  two  words  emerged  again  and 
again:  "coordination"  and  "standardiza- 
tion." 

Efforts  in  the  private  sector,  while  in 
many  cases  very  worthy,  are  also  scat- 
tered, tending  to  concentrate  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  immediate  economic 
interests. 

Attempts  even  to  obtain  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  reporting  fires  have  fail'^d. 

There  is  no  central  clearinghouse 
where  informft'cn  leprn^'d  by  one  or- 
ganization is  made  available  to  others 
facing  the  same  problems. 

Even  in  light  of  increa.sed  awnver.e's 
of  the  crisis  of  urban  congestion,  there 
is  no  program  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  deals  with  fires  in  the 
cities. 

What  is  learned  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  what  is  learned  by  fighting  for- 
est fires  can  and  must  be  coordinated 
to  combat  the  destruction  of  lives  and 
property  in  our  urban  areas. 

Accidental  death,  injury,  and  loss  of 
property  caused  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  today  is  second  only  to  the  damage 
caused  by  automobile  accidents. 
This  is  a  cri-sis  of  national  import. 
And  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  .serious 
national  effort. 

The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
would  build  upon  exl.stins  resources. 

Efforts  already  underway  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  not  be  duplicated. 
Rather,  the  Government  wou'd  utilize 
private  knowledge,  coordinate  research 
and  fill  in  gaps  which  become  evident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  p  hap- 
hazard response  to  an  emotional  appeal. 
It  is  a  reasonable,  well-thought-out  piece 
of  legislation  designed  to  meet  a  critical 
national  problem — a  problem  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  uiicooidinated. 
scattered  efforts  of  groups  at  different 
levels  working  independently  of  one 
another. 

The  dangers  of  fire  are  clear  and 
present. 

The  attack  on  fires  outlined  in  this  bill 
can  be  effective. 

What  is  required  is  that  we  nccept  our 
responsibility  to  legislate  when  the  need 
for  action  is  as  clear  as  it  is  in  the  mat- 
ter before  us  now. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  v.-ill  the  -rntlenian  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  !:;entlcman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pen;isylv?nia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia upon  his  very  excellent  state- 
ment. Further,  I  wish  to  compliment  him 
for  his  study  and  the  maanificent  job 
which  the  gentleman  has  performed  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  'his  question. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  benefits 
gained  by  any  particular  Member  as 
the  result  of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  to  find  individuals  who 
take  upon  themselves  these  responsibil- 
ities, such  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  has  done. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  distirxguishcd  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  sentleman  from 
Connecticut  !Mr.  DaddarioI.  upon  "is 
leadership  and  his  contributions  to  this 
most  necessary  field  of  endeavor. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BSLL.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  What  tiappens  at  the 
end  of  the  2  year,  to  all  tlie  v.onderfu. 
research  that  is  to  be  carried  on?  What 
happ..ns  to  the  end  product  of  this  re- 
search at  the  end  of  the  2  years? 

j.'ir.  BFJ.L  Mr.  Chairm.i:!.  as  the  di:- 
tinguished  j-'entleman  from  Iowa  will 
note  therf  pre  two  titles  contained  with- 
in the  provLsiuns  ol  liiis  biii.  one  oi  liie 
requirements,  title  II,  is  the  setting  up 
'f  r  I  r.ii  ssnn  I'j  i  eriorm  a  broao- 
uage  study  ef  tlie  Nation's  problems 
with  reference  to  fires.  That  Commi.^-.v.on 
at  the  end  e^f  2  years,  will  complete  and 
teiminate  its  function,  after  it  has  made 
a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Title  I  iirvolves  re.search  t  p  ij<>  r."i.-.de 
ijy  the  Nai-onal  Burtau  of  StandarJs. 
v.-hich  effort  will  e-nliniie. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ihe 
iientleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  lurtl.er  1.3  the  i;en- 
lleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  there  is  to  be  estab- 
lished a  center:  is  that  right,  after  the 
life  of  the  Commission  expires? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  life  of  the  Commi.s.slon 
will  continue  for  2  years,  and  then  that 
life  ends.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, which  under  this  legislation  will  do 
fire  research,  will  continue  the  program 
of  research  in  the  fire  area. 

The  part  of  this  legi.slation  dealing 
with  the  Comm.ission  involves  a  ;,er'arate 
title — title  II — and  is  not  connected  with 
the  center.  The  center  would  operate  un- 
der title  I  of  this  legislation.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standard.")  would  direct  its 
research. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
center  is  established  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  F'ULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  certain  present  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  be  used  at  that 
particular  center,  and  a  number  of  them 
will  continue  to  ])erform  their  normal 
duties.  Likewise,  there  will  be  other  em- 
ployees hired. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  11284  can  be  ma- 
terially improved.  This  can  be  done  by 
requirinf!  in  .section  204,  paragraph  (O, 
the  employment  of  civil  service  person- 
nel by  the  Commission.  I  further  would 
recommend  an  even  more  austere  ap- 
proach over  the  next  2  years  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  operations.  However,  for  the 
present  I  will  withhold  any  criticism  on 
my  part  until  a  later  time  when  the 
Commi.ssion  has  been  functioning  over 
a  reasonable  period. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  Commission.  I  will  say 
to  the  distir.euished  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  however,  is  a  separate  project  that 
has  no  connection  with  the  center.  In 
other  words,  a  report  is  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Commission 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  w-l'.l  vield 
further,  then  30  days  after  that  report 
Is  made  on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 
It  ?oes  out  of  existence'' 
Mr  BELL  That  is  correct 
Mr  B.^RRETT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  izent'eman  yield'' 

Mr  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  P'Tinsvivania 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  wholeiiearted  support  of  H  R.  11284 
and  wi.sh  to  compliment  the  dl.^tin- 
t?uished  gentleman  from  California  upon 
his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr  CI. airman  it  1--  my  npimon  that 
we  cannot  measure  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion aijaiiist  the  question  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

Mr  Chainnan.  in  the  citv  of  Philadel- 
phia we  have  tiie  finest  fire  department 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
fire  department  has  been  ijlven  an  award 
as  beiiv^  one  of  the  finest  lire  depart- 
ments in  {he  United  States 

Mr  Chairman,  the  fire  commissioner. 
Mr  Can-y.  ha.^  won  the  national  ;r.vard. 
which  award  was  also  won  in  1966 

I  wou'.d  like  to  say  asain.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  one  cannot  measure  the  loss 
of  Uves  and  property  involved  in  fires  on 
the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  say  this. 
because  we  had  over  4.000  homes  de- 
strayed  by  fires.  This  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  alongside  the  fact  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire  department  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  Yet,  98  lives  were 
lost  and  tr.ere  was  a  total  of  $6  million 
damage  as  a  result  of  these  fires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  work  on  tliis  leu'i.slation 
which  IS  V. tally  needed  to  advance  our 
knowledije  of  how  to  cope  with  t!ie  dan- 
ger and  destruction  of  fires.  Every  day 
disastrous  fires  strike  our  homes,  oEBces. 
factories,  and  stores,  exacting  a  stag- 
gering toll  in  property  loss  and  much 
more  importantly  thousands  of  lives  ev- 
ery year. 

This  bill  is  a  key  part  of  the  drive  in 
this  Congress  to  provide  consumer  pro- 
tection m  a  number  of  fields.  The  testi- 
mony on  this  bill  indicates  tliat  m  spite 
of  Americas  technolotiical  and  scientific 
leadership,  there  has  been  all  too  little 
research  into  the  cau.ses  and  nature  of 
fire  hazards  and  the  best  ways  to  yuard 
against  them  Certainly  a  nation  which 
is  on  the  verge  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  cannot  be  complacent  about  dally 
headlines  of  deadly  fires  in  slum  housing, 
homes  for  the  aging,  public  places  such 
as  restaurants,  or  brusli  fires  that  de- 
stroy entire  subdivisions  The  intensified 
study  that  will  result  from  this  legisla- 
tion will  .serve  to  help  protect  ail  of  us. 

Mr  Cliairman.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  bill  Includes  as  title  II. 
the  resolution  which  I  introduced  laj,t 
year  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  see  that  this  provision  is 
incorporated  in  the  Senate-passed  com- 
panion bill,  S.  1124  This  Commission,  to 
be  made  up  of  the  Secretarv'  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  18  other  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  will  study 
problems  and  proposals  in  this  field  and 


pave  the  way  for  future  .ntenslve  re- 
search. When  our  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  held  hearings  on  this  resolution 
last  year.  I  was  impressed  with  the  wide- 
spread public  support  and  particularly 
with  the  inten.se  iiUenst  and  support  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  Eacli  of  us 
knows  the  tragedy  of  lire  in  iiis  own  dis- 
trict and  each  of  us  feels  sympathy  for 
disasters  which  strike  elsewliere 

We  were  frankly  appalled  in  that  hear- 
ing at  the  statistics  on  fire  loss  in  the 
United  States  every  year.  I  will  not  re- 
peat the  figures  Jiere,  which  are  now 
available  to  us  from  the  excellent  retwrt 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  the  statements  on  the  Iloor 
by  the  able  memoer  of  that  committee. 
However,  I  want  to  mention  one  .state- 
ment made  to  us  by  William  D.  Buck, 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters,  AFL^CIO  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sad  statistics  on  the  overall 
havoc  wrought  by  fire,  he  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  inghtening  figures  on  in- 
juiies  and  death  suffered  by  our  gallant 
firefighters  wiio  day  and  night  .stand 
ready  to  answer  the  call  of  duty  to  pro- 
tect us  from  fire.  We  owe  it  to  these 
brave  men  as  well  as  to  tlie  public  at 
large  to  see  to  it  that  no  effort  is  spared 
to  make  fire  prevention  as  effective  as 
[jossiblc. 

Mr  Ciiairman.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
pass  the  House  unanimously  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  gu  e  it  tlie  .support 
which  it   .0  iichly  deserves. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr  Chairman,  you  have 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  Mr  Bell  I  describe  to  you  tlie 
intent  ol  H.R.  11284.  He  has  told  you 
iiow  mucli  each  year  conHag  rations  in 
tins  country  cost  the  American  people. 
He  luvs  de.-cribed  to  you  what  to  me  is 
the  obvious  need  to  apply  our  resources 
111  ocience  and  technology  in  order  to  re- 
duce to  the  lowest  po.ssible  minimum 
tnese  losses. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  sensible,  and  what 
is  more  important,  practical  piece  of  leg- 
islation It  involves  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money.  Tlie  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  call  for  the  establishment  of  a 
potentially  liuge  Government  organiza- 
tion. It  Intends  to  utilize  the  already 
existing  scientific  and  technological  ca- 
pabilities of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Its  intention  is  to  organize 
the  talents  and  personnel  available  right 
now  to  determine  the  most  efficient  solu- 
tions to  the  causes  of  all  fires  and  the 
best  methods  to  extinguish  them. 

Perhaps  ^ome  of  the  Members  present 
today  are  asking  themselves  what  is  so 
mysterious  about  tlie  causes  of  fire  and 
what  we  do  not  know  right  now  about 
putting  them  out.  After  all,  there  are 
thousands  of  experienced  firefi-;hters  in 
our  country.  Certainly,  the  in.surance  un- 
derwriters liave  been  most  active  in  de- 
termining fire  hazards  and  in  producing 
methods  to  avoid  them 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  we  are 
experiencing  in  this  Nation  a  burgeoning 
pjpulation  growth.  We  are  moving  to- 
ward new  methods  of  construction  and 
new  approaches  to  urban  planning.  There 
Is  a  continuous  movement  of  people  from 
the  rural  areas  into  urban  areas 

All  these  changes  and  growth  by  their 
own  nature  create  new  .social  hazards  of 


a  wide  variety.  A  most  important  one,  of 
course,  is  the  question  of  fire  prevention 
And  that  Is  the  key  word,  •prevention  ■ 
This  is  the  area  where  our  enormous  re- 
.sources  in  .science  and  technolo^ry  can  be 
utilized  to  produce  reat  benefits  in  the 
j)revrntion  of  property  and  most  impor- 
lantlv,  lives. 

I  tliink  in  HR  11284  is  an  excellent 
t-xample  of  pro;ressive  action  that  can 
Ix-  taken  by  the  Hoii.'^e  to  overcome  .i 
.serious  situation  that  yearly  threaten-, 
the  welfare  of  ihou.sands  of  Americans. 

Mr  BELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  .■. 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
!  Mr  MosHFR  I 

Mr.  MOSHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commMit  very  briefly  in  .support 
of  tills  bill,  and  perhaps  empha.si7e  one  <  r 
I  wo  points  which,  it  .seems  to  me.  ha\. 
not  been  as  clear  as  they  might  be. 

The  first  point  is  tliat  the  bill  does  not 
set  up  an  entirely  new  organization  to 
do  file  research  It  merely  expands  a  nu- 
cleus within  tlie  Bureau  of  Standard.^ 
which  nlready  Is  encaged  In  this  activitv 
to  some  degree  This  bill  will  ))ermit  th 
Bureau  to  engage  in  types  of  fundamen- 
tal research  which  it  is  not  presently 
doing,  as  well  as  permit  the  Bureau  t'. 
contract  for  research  into  fire  problems 
It  Is  anticipated  that  mo.st  of  the  monev 
earmarked  for  research  will  be  con- 
tracted outside  the  Bureau. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  cm- 
I)hasl/e  IS  that  we  do  not.  in  contrast  ti 
some  allegations,  always  know  the  caus.' 
of  fire  or  the  nature  of  fire  once  start lo 
It  IS  a  matter  of  record,  for  example,  tli.it 
the  1966  fire  statistics  as  carried  in  Firr 
Journal  show  that  the  largest  dollar  los< 
of  16  cau.ses  of  fires  in  the  United  Stat.  -^ 
are  "unknown  or  undetermined."  Moi' 
than  onc-third  of  the  lo.s.ses  sustainn! 
through  fires  are  in  this  category — :^.i 
oercent  to  be  exact — in  1966.  90.000  fir.  = 
costing  S536. 000.000  in  damages.  More- 
over, it  is  common  knowledge  that  soir.o 
of  the  causes  of  fires  listed  in  the  sta- 
tistics, such  as  "electrical"  or  "flam'- 
and  sparks"  or  "fireworks"  do  not  always 
tell  the  complete  story.  Finally,  it  is  quit- 
clear  from  the  testimony  given  to  our 
committee  that  much  Is  yet  to  be  learnrc 
about  handling  and  controlling  fires. 

The  equipment  we  use  today  has  bee:, 
much  improved  in  the  past  decades,  bu: 
our  methods  are  still  essentially  th;» 
same.  We  have,  in  fact,  learned  th.it 
some  things  that  we  have  been  doin:. 
.some  things  that  we  have  considered  th" 
best  way  of  handling  fires  have  turned 
out.  after  a  bit  of  research,  to  be  quite 
wrong:  in  some  cases  they  have  eve:; 
been  aggravating  factors — using  super- 
heated steam  In  closed  spaces  is  an 
example. 

The  third  and  final  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
bill  are  actually  supplementary.  They  are 
not  overlapping  activities.  Title  I  pro- 
vides for  an  attack  upon  immediate  prob- 
IcHiS  which  we  have  already  Identified. 
Title  II,  wliich  sets  up  a  study  commis- 
sion for  a  limited  time,  is  designed  not 
only  to  identify  long  range  and  future 
needs  in  the  matter  of  fire  research,  but 
to  develop  recommendations  concerning 
other  phases  of  the  overall  problems, 
such  as  improving  equipment,  analyzing 
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.idmlni-strativc  difficulties  afl'ecting  fire 
(i,  partments.  and  assessing  the  admin- 
istrative handling  of  fire  prevention  by 
l.>cal.  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  Trom  New 
jor.sey  I  Mr.  HuntI. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  not 
.irii'i'.lly  in  cppo.sition  to  H  R.  11284,  but 
rather  to  a^k  the  House  to  reflect  upon 
•he  rial  need  for  this  legislation. 

I  keep  asking  myself,  and  I  think  every- 
one here  should  a.sk  him.self  the  same 
question:  do  v.e  really  need  this  legisla- 
•ioa  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  $10 
million  for  this  activity? 

Now.  I  reali.'e  that  in  tlie  judgment  of 
some  Members,  who  might  make  a  com- 
parl.son  to  .'^omo  of  the  budccts  and  fig- 
ures we  v.ill  b?  -onslderlng  on  the  floor 
i:.  the  upcoming  weeks  and  months 
ihead.  SIO  million  is  a  comparatively 
onall  sum.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  view 
SIO  million  as  insignificant. 

We  arc  tnlklng  about  Investing  SIO  rnil- 
'inn  to  create  a  fire  research  and  safety 
lirosram.  to  rstpbli.sh  a  National  Com- 
:n:ssion  on  Fire  Prevenaon  and  Control 
'0  work  within  the  National  Bureau  of 
.--tandards. 

First.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mys- 
■ery  connect<>d  with  how  fires  start,  what 
causes  them  and  how  to  put  them  out. 
I : very  city  and  town,  every  professional 
:Uid  "volunteer  fire  department  has  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
oerlence  with  rrrard  to  the  nature  of 
•ires  and  how  they  are  initiated. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today 
many,  many  programs  of  research  into 
i  onflaerations.  both  large  and  small,  and 
:;ito  the  development  of  new  technologies 
;  )  bring  them  more  quickly  under  control. 
Many  Federal  agencies  are  conducting 
;;jht  now  a  wide  variety  of  research  pro- 
rnms  into  the  prevention  and  control 
■  :  fires.  Th^  Department  of  Defense  is 
;)endin!i  Sl,745.000:  armed  services,  $2,- 
105.000:  Department  of  Agriculture,  $3.- 
.iS.OOO;     Atomic    Energy    Commission, 
si 00.000:    the    Commerce    Department, 
•265.000:   Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department.  S388.000:  the  Depart- 
:nent  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
.;cnt.    $100,000:    Interior    Department. 
■660.000:      National     Aeronautics     and 
.'■-nace  Administration,  about  $1,000,000; 
National  Science  Foundation.  $227,000: 
nd  the  Transportation  Department,  $1.- 
-11.000.  The  moneys  involved  here  total 
more  than  $11  million,  and  in  terms  of 
:csearch  of  this  nature,  that  is  a  signif- 
i:ant  total. 

Now  again  I  say,  do  we  really  need  this 
legislation?  Do  we  really  wanL  to  set  up 
a  new  organization  which,  although  it 
:i  presently  planned  to  place  it  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, could  eventually  develop,  as  all  such 
::ievitably  do,  into  a  whole  new  govern- 
:nental  agency. 

Everj'  Member  is  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  budgetary  burden  this 
country  will  bear  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  We  all  know  of  the  austerity  that 
i:as  been  forced  upon  many  Government 
departments  allegedly  because  of  the 
costs  of  Vietnam. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  is  that  the 
.American  people  are   not   further  bur- 


dened by  a  multitude  of  relatively  minor 
authorizations  and  appropriations  which 
would  evontuaUy  total  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  This  bill  incorporates 
one  of  those  minor  auihorl/ations. 

I  believe  that  the  same  result  proiiosed 
by  this  bill  could  be  achieved  Wiiii  lutle 
or  no  expenditures  of  injnrys  by  the  ad- 
ministration through  the  proper  orga- 
nization of  lesources  already  available 
within  the  Fcdernl  Govrrnrnmi.  It  ap- 
l)ears  to  me  to  be  a  mat^tr  of  cstiibhsh- 
ing  tlijfe  proper  organi/ational  .setup 
which  would  result  in  the  centiali;^ation 
of  knowledge  stained  Irom  Federal  fire 
research  programs  already  in  tr.iistence. 
This,  in  turn,  would  make  it  i-ossible  lor 
State  and  local  governmmts  to  lalie  ad- 
\anLage  of  this  kno-.vledge. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask,  do  we 
really  need  this  legislation?  We  should, 
wlien  the  time  comes  tj  vote  on  HR 
11284,  have  thorou'-ihlv  re.'^olve'd  the 
answer  to  that  eiuestion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  '-tntleman 
>.Ir.  GROSS.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  this  afternoon  in  :onie  of  the 
arg-oments  being  advanced  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

The  Apollo  disaster  .as  con.iurod  ui:i 
as  one  of  the  reasons  apparently  as  to 
why  the  legislation  shn-^ild  be  enacted. 
I  tliinlc  anyone  conver.-aut  with  even  a 
few  of  the  facts  of  life  should  have 
known  that  nylon  is  a  fiammable  ma- 
terial— long  bi'fore  the  Apollo  eiisaster 
occurred:  and  that  the  u.se  of  100  per- 
cent of  oxygen  in  a  cap.'^ule  of  that  .size. 
in  combination  v.ith  nylon,  created  a 
highly  dangerous  situation. 

Reference  was  made  lo  the  Houston 
.ship  channel  as  being  a  torch.  Well,  as 
long  as  gasoline  and  oil  is  dumped  into 
the  Houston  ship  channel,  it  will  be 
something  of  a  torch  and  the  pa.ssage  of 
this  bill  will  not  make  any  diuerence. 

Then  the  Texas  City  disaster  has  been 
referred  to.  If  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, and  this  v.as  a  long  time  ago.  this 
involved  the  mishandling  of  nitrate  or 
some  other  explosive  and  fiamniable 
product. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  with  the  creation  of  another 
18-member  Commission  in  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  financed  by  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  country,  is 
going  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  remarks. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  more  feasible 
to  incorporate  the  various  agencies  that 
we  have  now  and  use  some  of  the  money 
that  we  spend,  that  is  allocated  to  them, 
rather  than  to  set  up  a  new  agency  for 
the  same  purpose. 

It  Is  my  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  examine  this  thoroughly 
before  you  cast  your  vote. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  channelization. 
There  is  a  need  for  consolidation.  But  I 
question  whether  or  not  this  is  the  proper 
organizational  way  to  do  it. 

The  $20  million  figure  is  entirely  too 
much  for  this  project.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  House  Members  that  it 


should  be  reduced  by  at  least  $15  million 
for  the  2-j'ear  life  of  the  Commission, 

1  am  hopeful  the  Members  will  support 
my  views. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  tj  the  gentleman  Irom  Texas 
IT.Ir.  Ee-rCHARDxl. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
■ipntleman  irom  lova  mentioned  my  dis- 
trict, and  the  cause  of  the  fire,  the  imag- 
ined cause  of  the  fire,  in  the  Texas  City 
disaster. 

1  liappcn  to  know  about  that  incident 
very  v.ell  becau.se  at  the  time  1  jircpared 
a  bill  for  the  Texas  Legislaiure  to  try 
to  meet  that  cause.  The  cau.se  of  the 
dispslrous  iiolocaust  in  Texas  City  was 
the  stoi'S'-'C  of  certain  chemicals  within 
the  liold  of  a  foreign  shiji  in  port,  which 
stood  by  like  a  fu.-e  which  blew  up  that 
city. 

It  is  tiue  that  nothing  likely  could 
liave  br-en  done  at  that  time  lo  inevent 
the  fire  because  the  fire  was  caused  by 
tlie  storage  of  chemicals  in  a  ship.  But 
It  is  also  true  that  research  of  the  type 
that  this  bill  calls  for  might  well  have 
devi-cd  means  by  which  shijjs  containing 
such  admixtures  and  such  combinations 
of  chemicals  would  not  have  been  i^er- 
mitted  to  remain  at  a  i)osition  clo.se 
enough  to  the  explosive  industries  in  the 
area  to  cau.se  that  .sort  of  holocaust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  .seems  to  me  this  is 
an  excellent  example  pointing  up  the 
nerd  for  the  type  of  research  that  this 
bill  calls  for. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tlie  pentlem.an  from  Ohio 
iMr.  LuKENsl. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  HR.  11284. 1  am  of  the  firm 
belief  that  this  Nation  has  to  do  basic 
research  and  development  in  the  area  of 
fire  research  and  safety.  Although  I 
think  much  argument  can  be  made  for 
the  point  that  we  cannot  avoid  many  of 
the  fires  that  occur  every  day  through 
human  neghgence  and  ordinary  care- 
lessness, there  are  many  technical  sit- 
uations which  have  never  been  investi- 
gated let  alone  looked  into.  I  think  this 
Is  the  time  to  move.  What  we  are  asking 
is  a  nominal  amount.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  support  the  amendment 
•Ahlch  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Belli  to  H.R. 
11284.  I  believe  that  $2.5  million  for  2 
years  is  a  nominal  amount,  one  which 
will  allow  us  to  move  foi-ward  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  not  opposing  in  principle  the 
worthiness  of  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act.  I  will  vote  in  opposition  to  it 
as  a  measure  low  on  the  iJriority  list  of 
necessary  legislation  and  spending  at  this 
time. 

In  my  report  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  I  told  them  I  thought  it 
was  my  responsibility  to  examine  closely 
any  new  legislation  proposed  in  the 
second  session  from  the  standpoint  of 
urgency  against  the  pressing  fiscal  needs 
in  Vietnam  and  in  other  areas  of  Federal 
spending. 
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I  have  made  that  Judgment  in  this 
Instance,  voting  against  what  is  un- 
doubtedly a  worthy  objective  but  one  in 
which  the  taxpayers  will  be  saved  the 
sum  of  $5  million  at  a  time  when,  despite 
the  meissive  size  of  the  Federal  budget. 
every  dollar  counts. 

Just  as  we  do  m  our  own  households, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  our  ability 
to  pay  for  all  the  wonderful  things  we 
f\nd  pleasure  and  usefulness  in  using  in 
our  dally  lives.  We  delay  our  purchases 
m  many  mstances.  putting  aside  our  de- 
sires for  another  day  or  another  .seH.snn 
when  we  will  be  able  to  better  afford 
those  things  we  seek. 

So  it  must  be  w.th  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  so  It  was  m  my  deciding  to  vote 
against  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  In  my  opinion  there  are  main- 
such  programs  which  can  be  kept  on  the 
back  burner  until  the  burden  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  no  longer  pre.ssint;;  us  and 
until  such  a,  time  that  our  fiscal  hou.se  is 
In  order.  I  felt  in  this  instance,  too.  that 
the  vast  resources  of  the  fire  insurance 
underwriting  industry  is  well  able  to  as- 
sist our  worthy  firefitihtmg  departments 
in  the  Nation  and  that  m  view  of  our  c:r- 
cum.stances  of  the  moment  we  could  tjet 
along  for  now  without  creating  another 
Federal  agency  or  bureau. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Chairman.  H  R  11284.  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  .Act.  will  strengthen  Federal 
participation  m  f^re  rpsearch  and  safety 
problems,  especially  for  our  cities  and 
suburbs. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Com- 
mussion  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control, 
as  provided  in  the  bill,  will  meet  a  long- 
existing  need. 

In  my  State  of  California  where  forest 
fire  problem.s  tend  to  merec  with  urban 
and  community  fire  problems  In  fire 
emergency  situations,  the  need  is  espe- 
cially sreat. 

The  Bel  Air  and  Malibu  fires  in  south- 
ern California  and  the  Napa  fire  in 
northern  California  are  dramatic 
examples. 

Basic  authorities  and  sound  programs 
of  protection  and  research  for  forest 
areas  have  existed  for  many  years. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  I  have  been  able 
to  plav  in  the  streiiKthenin^  of  these 
activities. 

While  additional  re.search  and  protec- 
tion financing  is  needed.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  basic  structures  and  arrange- 
ments are  sound. 

The  fire  research,  activities  of  the  For- 
est Service  are  developing  the  new  tech- 
nologies so  badly  needed  in  California 
where  climate,  terrain,  and  vegetation 
combine  to  create  a  terrifying  potential 
for  holocausts 

The  fire  protection  capability  of  the 
Federal  land-mana;iing  agencies  has 
been  strengthened. 

The  depth  of  suppression  strength 
within  the  Forest  Service,  for  example, 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  recent 
Idaho  t'  >!evt  fire  emeruencv 

I  understand  that  in  2  or  3  days'  time 
the  equivalent  of  an  army  division  of 
flrefii:hters  was  mobilized  from  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  State  forester  of  California.  Fran- 
cis Raymond,  is  doing  a  magnincent  lob 
through    his   organization   in   providing 


fin  protection  to  privately  owned  forest 
lands  and  many  of  the  small  communi- 
ties in  my  district 

This  effort  is  .supported  by  the  Federal 
funds  and  technical  assistance  that  have 
been  available  for  over  40  years  under 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act 

This  program  is  one  of  the  mo.st  out- 
standing examples  of  Federal-State 
partnership  in  a  critically  important 
endeavor 

While  stronger  support  is  needed,  and 
forest  Are  problems  In  California  not  yet 
solved,  there  is  no  comparl.son  between 
todays  .situation  and  that  of  20  years 
ago. 

In  .several  counties  m  California  the 
county  and  city  tire  .services  are  respon- 
sible for  wildland  fire  suppression  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  structural  fire 
op+'rations. 

Opportunities  which  H.R.  11284  will 
present  to  determine  needs  and  direc- 
tion and  ullimately  increa.sed  fire  pro- 
tection capability  for  the.se  ori,'anizations 
will  be  of  great  importance 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
will  further  the  Uai.son  established  be- 
tween on-going  wildland  firefighting 
organizations  and  urban  and  suburban 
fire  suppre-ssion  activities. 

I  understand  also  that  some  of  the 
^'aps  m  information  and  in  fire  suppres- 
sion technology  will  be  rilled  by  this 
legi.slation.  I  urge  its  pa.ssage. 

Mr  FASCKLI.  Mr  rhairinan  I  ri.se  in 
.support  of  H  R  11284,  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration today  This  bill  is  desmned  to 
authorize  a  tire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control 

Fire  IS  indeed  a  „'rave  national  prob- 
lem In  1966  fire  claimed  the  lives  of 
12  000  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
direct  material  loss  of  property  exceed 
SI  8  billion  The.se  statistics  become  even 
more  alarming  when  we  realize  that  the 
annual  lo.ss  by  fire  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately S9  per  per.son  in  the  United 
States  The  total  loss  to  our  national  pic- 
ture is   of  cour.se.  beyond  calculation. 

The  fire  research  and  safety  program 
would  provide  the  strengthening,  expan- 
sion and  voluntary  coordination  of  the 
already  .-.igniticant  efforts  of  the  many 
private  organizations  and  individuals  as 
■.veil  as  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  orga- 
nizauons  active  and  competent  m  the 
field.  Tlie  provision  of  Federal  funds, 
through  contracts  and  t; rants,  will  assist 
these  groups  to  establish  a  broader  finan- 
cial ba.se  and,  thereby,  to  mcrea.-e  their 
elTectivencss  and  extend  the  scope  of 
their  activities  m  behalf  of  i)ublic  safety. 
The  participation  of  'he  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  expected  not  only  to  widen  the 
technical  and  financial  base,  but  to  in- 
crease public  awarene.ss  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  would  study  all  as- 
;)ects  of  the  national  fire  problem.  It 
would  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss  in  18  months  on  propo.sed  leii- 
islation  and  other  appropriate  measures 
to  establish  the  scope  and  cour.-e  of  a  na- 
tional fire  research  and  safety  program 
bevond  the  first  2  years  Its  interim  and 
final  reports  will  be  most  important  in 


shaping  a  long  range  program  and  there- 
by advancing  national  fire  safety. 

To  ju.stlfy  the  need  for  H,R,  11284,  we 
need  only  recall  such  recent  tragedies  as 
the  Penthouse  Restaurant  In  Mont- 
gomery. Ala  .  and  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion Center  fire,  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
lives  and  property.  In  light  of  the.se  rec- 
ollections. I  am  confident  that  my 
esteemed  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  lime,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

He  It  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  Houfe  at 
Reprr^cntatiiPi  Of  the  V'tited  States  of 
A'nerwa  .n  Congres-i  assembled.  That  thl.s 
Art  mav  be  citpd  as  tlie  '  Fire  Research  .uul 
Safety  .^ct  of  1967" 

TITLE    I     FIRE    RESEARCH    AND    SAFETY 

PROGRAM 

DECLAR-^TION    OF    POLICY 

Sec  101  The  Congres.s  finds  that  a  com- 
prehensive ftre  research  .\nd  safetv  program 
IS  needed  In  this  country  to  provide  morf 
ette'-tr. t'  ini-asures  uf  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  death,  snjurv,  and  damage  tr. 
pn  pertv  The  Congress  hnds  that  it  is  de- 
sirable uiid  necessary  lor  the  Federal  Go'.  - 
ernment,  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  i: 
this  title,  to  cooperate  with  and  .issist  publii 
and  private  agencies  The  Concress  declirt- 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  amend  tin 
Act  of  March  3.  1901.  as  amended,  to  provide 
a  national  fire  research  and  .-ialetv  progran; 
including  the  trathentig  ot  comprehensive 
fire  data,  a  comprehensive  fire  research  pro- 
gram; lire  safety  education  and  tralnir.L- 
programs;  and  demonstrations  of  new  ap- 
pro..ches  ind  :mprovement.>  m  fire  preven- 
tion and  contrcl,  and  reduction  of  death 
personal  in]ury,  and  property  damage.  Add:- 
tton.iliy.  It  is  the  >ense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretarv  should  establish  a  fire  research  ai.u 
s.ifety  center  for  administering  this  t;tie  and 
carrying  out  its  purposes,  including  appro- 
priate fire  safety  liaison  and  coordination. 

.\UTHORIZATION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.    102     The    .^ct    entitled    "An    Act    • 
establish  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
.ipproved    March    3,    1901,    as    amended      13 
U  S  C   J71-27>3e) .  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  .•sections: 

"Sec.  16  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary' i  ;- 
auttiorized  to-  - 

•lai  Conduct  directly  or  through  contracts 
or  grants — 

"(11  investtuations  o!  fires  to  determine 
their  causes,  frequency  ot  cx;currence.  se- 
verity; and  other  pertinent  factors; 

■■■2\  research  into  the  causes  and  nature 
of  fires,  and  the  development  of  impro'-cfl 
methods  and  techniques  for  fire  preventic:. 
fire  contrcl.  and  reduction  <■:  death,  person,  i 
injury,  and  property  damage; 
•i3l  education.il  programs  to  - 
••i.\>  inform  the  public  of  ftre  hazards  ana 
ftre  safety  techniques,  and 

■•(Bi  encourage  avoidance  of  such  hazards 
and  use  of  such  techniques; 

"(4t  fire  inlormation  reference  service^, 
IncUiding  the  collection,  analysis,  and  d  :  - 
semination  of  dat:i.  res?arch  rcfults,  rnii 
other  inform.ition.  derived  from  this  pr- 
crani  or  from  other  sources  and  related 
fire  protection,  fire  control,  and  reduction  ■  : 
death,  personal  injury,  and  p.'opertv  dama  • 

■   3  1  educ.-tional  and  training  programs  i  ' 
impro\e,  amoiu;  C'ther  thini;3 — 

"(Al  the  cfllciency.  nper.itlon.  and  or;a- 
nization  of  ftre  serxices.  and 

"(Bi  the  capability  of  controlling  unusu;tl 
fire-related  hazards  r!nd  fire  disasters;  and 


■•(6)    projects  demonstrating — 

"(A)  Improved  or  experimental  programs 
of  fire  prevention,  fire  control,  and  reduction 
tf  death,  personal  injury,  and  property  dam- 
age. 

"(B)  application  of  fire  safety  principles 
in  construction,  or 

••(C)  Improvement  of  the  efficiency,  opera- 
tion, or  organization  of  the  fire  services. 

■'{b)  Support  by  contracts  or  grants  the 
development,  for  use  by  educational  and 
f'ther  nonprofit  institutions,  of — 

••(1)  are  safety  and  ftre  protection  engi- 
neering or  science  currlculums;  and 

"(2  I  -ire  safety  courses,  seminars,  or  other 
Instructional  materials  and  aids  for  the  above 
cnrrlculumi  or  other  appropriate  currlculums 
or  courses  of  Instruction. 

•Sec  17.  With  respect  to  the  functions  au- 
thorized by  section  16  of  this  Act — 

"(ai  Grants  may  be  made  only  to  States 
:  nd  local  governments,  other  non-Federal 
jiublic  agencies,  and  nonprofit  Institutions. 
.Such  a  grant  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  for  which  the 
prant  Is  made.  The  Secretary  shall  require, 
v.henever  feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval 
if  a  grant,  that  the  recipient  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  grant  Is  sought.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  State'  means 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Canal 
Zone.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  •public 
..gencles'  includes  combinations  or  groups  of 
States  or  local  governments. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with  and 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  performance  of 

■  ny  such  functions,  and,  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
this  section  or  section  16  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  part  thereof,  and  authorize 
'  he  redelegatlon  of  such  powers. 

■•(CI  Tlie  Secretary  may  perform  such 
functions  without  regard  to  section  3648  of 
•he  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

■•(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
fjuest  any  Federal  department  or  agency  to 
.-upply  such  statistics,  data,  program  reports. 
and  other  niaterials  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
arry  cut  such  functions.  Each  such  depart- 
.•iient  or  agency  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
■.vith  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
.■n:tted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  materials  to 
"he  Secretary.  The  Secretary  and  the  heads 
t'i  other  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
.n  administering  programs  related  to  fire 
•  itrty  .^hall.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, cooperate  and  consult  in  order  to 
i.isure  fully  coordinated  efforts. 

•'el  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
.;sh  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and 
rccrdiire=  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
r-^eulatlons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
.ppropnate  to  the  administration  of  such 
functions  or  this  section.  Including  rules  and 
regulations  which — 

•■  ( 1 1   provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  time 

■  J  time,  but  not  less  often  than  annually. 
.  abmit  a  report  evaluating  accomplishments 

1  activities  funded  under  section  16.  and 
12)    provide  for  fiscal  control,  sound  ac- 
>  >iinting  procedures  and  periodic  reports  to 
"ie   Secretary   regarding   the   application   of 
:  T'-ids  p;  id  under  section  16." 

ro.VINTERFERENCE       'WITH       EXISTING       FEDER.M- 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
^:iall  be  deemed  to  repeal,  supersede,  or 
'.:niinish  existing  authority  or  responsibility 
I  1  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
rral  Government. 

.\UTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

.'t'EC.  104.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
tr.ipriated  for  t!'.c  purposes  of  this  title. 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 


each  of  tlie  following  four  fiscal  years,  and 
such    appropriations    are    authorized    to    be 
made  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 
TITLE     II— NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 
FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  growing  problem  of  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  fire  is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern;  that  this  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  Nation's  urban  and 
suburban  areas  where  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  fKDpulatlon  resides  but  It  is  also  of 
national  concern  in  smaller  communities 
and  rural  areas;  that  as  population  concen- 
trates, the  means  for  controlling  and  pre- 
venting destructive  fires  has  become  progres- 
sively more  complex  and  frequently  beyond 
purely  local  capabilities;  and  that  there  is 
a  clear  and  present  need  to  explore  and  de- 
velop more  effective  fire  control  and  fire  pre- 
vention measures  throughout  the  country  in 
the  light  of  existing  and  foreseeable  condi- 
tions. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  and  investigation  of  this  problem  with 
a  view  to  the  formulation  of  recommenda- 
tions whereby  the  Nation  can  reduce  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  caused  by  fire 
in  its  cities,  suburbs,  communities,  and  else- 
where. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  eswbllshed 
the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
twenty  members  as  follows:  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Individuals 
so  appointed  as  members  i  1 1  shall  be  cmi- 
r.ently  well  qualified  by  training  or  e.xperi- 
ence  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  (2)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
provide  representation  of  the  views  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  of  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  fire  re- 
search, safety,  control,  or  prevention,  in- 
cluding representatives  drawn  from  Federal 
State,  and  local  governments,  industry,  labor, 
universities,  laboratories,  trade  associations, 
and  other  interested  institutions  or  organi- 
zations. Not  more  than  si.v  membeis  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  shall  de- 
signate the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  four  ::d- 
vlsory  members  composed  of — 

( 1 )  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

The  advisory  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  participate,  except  m  an  advisory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  findings 
and   recommendations   of   the   Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  or  in 
its  advisory  membership  sha!.  not  a3ect  the 
powers  of  the  Commission,  but  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSIO:; 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  determine  practicable  and  effective 
measures  for  reducing  the  destructive  eSects 
of  fire  throughout  the  country  in  addition 
to  the  steps  taken  under  sections  16  and  17 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (as  added  by 
title  I  of  this  Act).  Such  study  and  in- 
vestigation shall  include,  without  being 
limited  to — 

(1 )  a  consideration  of  ways  in  which  lires 
can   be   more   effectivelv   prevented   "hrough 


technological    advances,    construction    tech- 
niques, and  Improved  Inspection  procedures; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  existing  programs  ad- 
ministered or  supported  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  ways  in  which  such  programs  could  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
destructive  fires  in  Government-as.olsted 
housing  and  in  the  redevelopment  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities  and  communities; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  existing  fire  suppres- 
sion methods  and  of  ways  for  Improving  the 
same,  including  procedures  for  recruiting  and 
soliciting  the  necessary  personnel; 

i4)  an  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
needs  (including  long-term  needs)  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  fire-service  penson- 
nel; 

(5)  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
current  fire  communication  techniques  and 
suggestions  for  the  standardization  and  Im- 
provement of  the  apparatus  and  equipment 
used  in  controlling  fires; 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  prob- 
lems allecling  the  efficiency  it  canatallltles 
of  local  fire  departments  or  organizations; 
and 

(7)  an  assessment  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  in  the  development  of 
practicable  and  effective  solutions  for  reduc- 
ing fire  losses. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
section  the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
results  of  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  sections  16  and 
17  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (.is  added 
by  title  I  of  this  Act),  and  con;.ult  reeularly 
with  the  -Secretary  In  order  to  coordinate  the 
work  ol  the  Commission  and  the  lunctlons 
carried  out  under  such  sections  16  and 
17 

ic]  I'he  Comnil.'.«ion  .'■hall  .>^ubmlt  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  f.vo  years  ;.Iter  the  Conimu- 
sioii  has  been  dvily  organized. 

POWERS     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

SEC.  204.  ( .i )  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorli'.ation  of  the  Comml.'slon.  any  ,=iub- 
commlttee  or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  ti'ie  provisions  of  this 
Title,  hold  hearings,  take  testimony,  and 
aaminlster  oaths  or  aflirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  any  .sub- 
commitiee  or  member  thereof 

'b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  an  independent  agen- 
cy, is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  such  information  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  title. 

(C)  Subject  to  .'•uch  rules  and  regulations 
as  inav  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
(f  title  5,  United  States  Code,  (-overning  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power-  - 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  I's  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  it  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 

COMPENSATION    1  iF    MEMBFP.S 

S:c.  205,  lai  Any  member  cf  the  Com- 
mission, including  a  member  appointed  un- 
der section  202ibi.  who  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
press  or  m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  in  his  regular 
emplovment.  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement lor  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  m  ccn- 
nection  with  the  peiformance  of  duties  vest- 
ed 111  the  Commission. 
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(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
'han  those  referred  to  in  subsection  .a),  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  -.heir  duties  as  members  of 
rhe  Commission  ;ind  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence.  :md 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

UCPENSES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  206  There  are  .lUthorU-ed  to  be  appro- 
priated, "Ut  of  any  money  In  the  Tre.isury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

EXPIRATION    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  207  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its 
report  under  section  203(c). 

Mr  DADDARIO  'durin?  the  ieadine>. 
Mr  Cha.rman,  I  nsk  unanimovis  consent 
that  iuitlier  reading  nf  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  .iiul  open  to  iimendm?nt  at  any 

pouit.  ... 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
•he  reque.n  of  'he  ::entleman  from  Con- 
necticut .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

t    JMMITTEE    AMLNDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  p.ige  7.  strike  out  lines  5  through  7. 
and  insert  the  following:  for  the  following 
lUcal  vear." 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMFNDMENT    OFrERED    EY     MR      UELL 

Mr.  BELL  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  uETered  bv  Mr  Bell:  On  page 
7.  strlite  out  lines  2  rhroiigh  7  and  insert  the 

following-  ^  ^     ^ 

Sec  104  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, fir  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
55.000.000  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1970. ■■ 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment IS  self-explanatory.  As  reported  to 
rhis  house.  H  R.  11284  would  authorize 
,^10  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and 
.>ucli  -sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  ^     ^    ^ 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
estimated  that  Us  requirement  for  the 
.second  vear  would  also  be  SIO  million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  this  S20 
million  total  for  the  2  years  by  75  percent 
to  S5  million— S2' 2  million  for  the  f^rst 
year  and  52 '2  million  for  the  second— a 
hi; are  well  below  that  proposed  in  the 
Pre^sidents  budeet 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  the  programs 
and  oals  outlined  by  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act. 

But  fiscal  responsibility  forces  us  to 
economize  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
.support  the  conttntion  that  the  United 
Slates  n.as  been  la.x  in  providrng  funds 
for  fire  research  and  safety  and  that  the 
price  we  have  paid  for  this  laxness— 
both  in  loss  of  life  and  in  property  dam- 
ai,'e— has  far  exceeded  the  cast  of  effec- 
tive research 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  start  now  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 


Open  areas  in  Lt)s  Anijele«..  particular- 
ly m  the  district  of  Los  Angeles  which 
I  repre.scnt.  are  ravaged  each  year  by 
fires  which  might  be  prevented  or  min- 
.mi^ed 

I  believe  this  leuislatmn  in  substance 
constitutes  a  good  investment  which  will 
qu  ckly  beem  paying  lor  it-self— not  .lust 
where  I  live  but  everywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion 

And  I  believe  this  act  is  more  apt  to 
develop  into  a  rewarding  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  if  we  move  in  an 
orderly,  etficient  fashion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  figure  provided 
by  ray  amendment  uould  enable  us  to 
implement  this  program  while  recogniz- 
ing the  demands  of  a  limited  budget,  and 
I  urge  its  acceptance  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman,  tak- 
;ng  int'j  consideration  what  the  uentle- 
man  from  California  has  said  about  his 
amendment,  I  will  accept  it  I  have  no 
opposition  to  it 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California     Mr.  Belli. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDME.NT  <.KfFRED  BY   MR    DADDAaiO 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dadoario:  on 
page  4.  iine  25.  .strike  out  'the  grant"  and 
insert  'such  grant" 

Mr  PELLY.  A  parliamentary  inquiiT. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  gentleman  will 

state  it 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  we  vote 
on  the  Bell  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Yes.  Th.c  Bell 
amendment  was  adopted,  after  having 
been  accepted  by  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the 
chairman  accept  it.  but  I  did  not  hear 
anybody  on  our  side,  and  I  did  not  know- 
there  liad  been  a  vote.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  amendment  was 
offered  by  tiic  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Bell!. 

Mr.  HUNT.  .\  parliamcntaiT  inquiry, 
Mr   Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  Bell  amendment,  accepted 
by  rhe  gentleman  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Dadimrio).  cuts  tlie  figure  from  $10  mil- 
lion !)er  annum  to  S2.5  million  per  an- 
num ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
.<P-.'aks  for  itself. 

Mr.  HUNT.  There  was  a  S20  million 
total  for  2  years,  which  is  now,  by  the 
amendment,  reduced  to  a  $5  million 
figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair,  but  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  here  and  might  slate 

it. 

Mr  BELL  That  is  correct.  The  amend- 


ment provided  for  a  cut  down  to  a  total 
of  S5  million. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  clarification.  At  least 
we  saved  SIj  million. 

Th.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  otfeivd  by  the  gentleman 
'rem  Connectcut   'Mr.  DaiharioI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  may  we 
havc"  the  amt^ndmeni  reread? 

Tno  CHAIR.MAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  aeain  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

>.MrNDMF,NT    (   !■  FFRFD    EY     MR.    DAnDARIO 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.\mendmcnt   offered  by  Mr    Dadd.ario:    On 
page   1.  line  4,  Mrike  out   "1967"  and  Insert 
•1968". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILI-KR  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in  his  con- 
sumer me.s.sage.  President  Johnson  drew 
attention  to  the  iriuhttning  lo.ss  in  lives, 
injuries,  and  property  that  is  suffered  in 
this  country  each  year  by  fires.  He  said 
then.  'We  can  do  belter,  and  we  must." 
I  introduced  at  that  tune  on  behalf  of 
the  admini..lration  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us  today,  the  Fire  Research, 
and  Safety  Act. 

The  committee  hearings  on  tills  bill 
revealed  that  the  problem  of  fires  is.  in- 
deed, a  national  problem.  Furtlicrmorc. 
it  is  a  greater  problem  m  the  United 
States  than  11  is  m  other  industrialized 
nations.  Our  per  capita  death  rat-e  from 
iUes.  our  per  capita  number  of  fires,  and 
our  per  capita  properly  damage  from 
fires  are  not  only  higher  than  compara- 
ble countries,  but  the  trauic  figures  are 
still  going  up,  in  spite  of  tiie  best  efforts 
of  many  private  and  public  groups 
working  for  solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  F^re  Re.search  and  Safety  Act  ha.<: 
several  important  features.  Study  and 
research  on  the  nature  and  causes  ot 
fires  will  i)e  conducted.  The  public  will 
be  educated  on  lire  Irazards  and  safety 
techniques.  Firefighters  will  receive 
training.  Information  services  will  give 
out  the  latest  information  and  data  on 
fire  safety,  and  model  pro.iccts  will  be 
conducted  to  demonstrate  new  methods 
.f  controlling  the  spread  of  fires.  These 
::oals  will  be  aclneved.  in  part,  by  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  made  to  State  and  loca". 
governments,  and  to  other  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions. 

Tliere  also  will  be  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  which  will  take  a  searchmc 
l(X)k  at  the  entire  problem  of  fires  in  the 
United  States,  and  what  we  need  do  to 
keep  ah.ead  of  the  danger. 

The  bill  reflects  the  views  of  many 
•;roups  who  are  responsible  for  various 
aspects  of  fire  prevention  and  control. 
Its  enactment  will  demonstrate  that  tlie 
Government  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  all  the  pe<,)ple.  and  I  urge  all  Member.s 
to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  thi^ 
important  item  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS   Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  numl>er  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
to  give  us  an  explanation  of  section 
204,  to  be  found  on  page  11  of  the 
bill,  which  states  that  ■'for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  hold  hearings,  take  testimony, 
and  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
.4on  or  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof." 

Wliy  the  administering  of  oaths  in 
hearings  pertaining  to  this  subject?  In 
what  fields  is  it  proposed  to  hold  hearings 
that  require  administering  of  an  oath? 

Mr.  D.XDDARIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
■rentleman's  question  goes  just  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  way  a  commission  should 
operate.  This  is  not  unusual,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  A  commission  investigating 
causes  and  natures  of  fires  should  have 
the  authoritv  to  have  its  witnesses  tes- 
tify under  oath,  so  that  proper  testimony 
may  be  taken.  This  is  not  an  tmusual  in- 
clusion in  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  to  go  into 
in.surance  rates  with  this  Commission? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
would  not  understand  that  would  be  in 
liic  nature  of  this  investigation.  I  would 
-ay  that  the  insurance  industi-y,  as  it 
testified  before  our  committee  by  repre- 
-entatives,  indicated  its  support,  not  only 
for  the  legislation,  but  for  this  Commis- 
...on  and  the  contends  and  the  termi- 
nology that  is  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
1)111  at  that  time.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Yes.  it  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
■he  rentleman  for  his  explanation. 

.\MENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
.miendment. 

Tne  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oifered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
p.ige  12.  Eirike  out  lines  6  through  17. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
can  be  ta!!:cd  out  of  this  amendment,  if 
t'ne  gentleman  from  Connecticut  will  give 
me  his  attention,  but  it  seems  to  me  this 
IS  a  V  ide- open  invitation  to  empire  build- 
ing bv  the  proposed  Commission.  I  am 
.surpri.sed  to  see  a  bill  brought  in  provid- 
ing for  unlimited  employment  by  a  com- 
mission and  an  unlimited  ability  to  fix 
the  salaries  of  such  employees. 

Is  that  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
lentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  is  certainly  not  our 
intention  to  provide  any  opportunity  for 
empire  building. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  number 
of  employees  who  would  be  hired  by  the 
Commission  would  be  11.  That  is  an 
absolute  ceiling. 

Our  reason  for  having  this  language, 
,is  I  indicated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  earlier,  is  so  that  they 
'Aould  not  be  encumbered  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  adhering  to  civil  service  re- 
quirements in  order  to  hire  these  11  peo- 
ple. They  would  not  then  be  on  the  civil 
service  roster  after  the  2  years  of  Com- 
mission's activity  has  expired. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  simple  part  of 
our  legislation,  and  it  makes  it  a  much 


cleaner  operation  than  it  would  be  if  the 
language  was  not  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
took  the  floor.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  explain  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  before  offering  the 
amendment. 

I  understand  the  temporary  nature, 
or  at  least  the  hoped-for  temporary  na- 
ture of  this  Commi-ssion.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  a 
number  of  permanent  employees  on  the 
payroll  when  it  is  possible,  with  the  over- 
sight of  the  committee,  to  hold  down  the 
employment,  to  hold  down  the  number  of 
supergrades  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  of 
high  priced  personnel,  and  to  keep  them 
on  a  temporary  basis  and  therefore  be 
able  to  dispense  with  them  at  the  end 
of  2  years. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  appreciate  the  lact 

that    the    gentleman    from    Iowa    has 

brought  up  this  particular  point.  It  has 

been  our  intent  to  do  so. 

I  believe  what  has  been  said  here  is 
reaffirmation  of  that.  There  will  not  be 
more  than  11  people.  They  would  not  be 
put  on  the  civil  service  roster  after  2 
years  pass.  They  are  exempt  in  this  par- 
ticular iiistance  so  that  they  may  be 
hired  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  so  that 
the  Commission  can  .net  about  its  work 
quickly  in  order  to  get  the  job  done  in 
2  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  that  the 
committee  will  give  real  oversight  to 
this  matter  of  employment,  because  this 
is  wide  open,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11284)  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
authorize  a  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram, to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  926,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notily  absent 


Members,  and  tb.e  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was  taken:    and   there 

were — yeas  L 

G9.  nays  78, 

lot  voting  84, 

as  loUows: 

iRoll  No  26] 
YEAS— 2G!) 

.\J.iir 

1  rrlin:ihuyscn 

Meeds 

.Adams 

I-ncdel 

Me.'ikill 

Add:!bbo 

Fulton.  Pa. 

MUlei-.  Calif. 

X.lM'rt 

I-  ulton,  Tenn. 

Mi;iish 

.•\iidenon. 

I  uQua 

Mli.k 

Tcun. 

GuUfianakis 

.Mo;.anan 

.\;iiiuiizio 

C.a!lar;her 

.Moore 

.\.-hloy 

Gardner 

Moorhead 

.\si)ir.all 

tiurmatz 

.Mo.i'an 

.-\vros 

Gathlngs 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

:3.irin; 

Gl.iimo 

Mor.sp.  Mass 

H;inett 

Gibbons 

Jlorto:! 

l^ates 

Gil  belt 

Mo.lier 

ilclcher 

Goi./.alez 

Murphy.  111. 

P>ell 

Greon.  Ore;.' 

Murpliv.  N.Y. 

Ik  !-.  licit 

Green.  Pa. 

Myeih 

Belts 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Blii.sham 

Gro.ss 

Ncdzi 

Blackburn 

Orover 

.Nix 

Blanto;i 

Gubser 

O'Hara.  111. 

blatr.ik 

Ball 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

I30'_'KS 

Halpern 

0'Ko:;skl 

Boland 

Hamilto:; 

OLsen 

Bolton 

ilammer- 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Briidcmas 

M?hmldt 

CHt;r.per 

Brasco 

Ha:ilcy 

I'aiman 

Bray 

Hanna 

Palleii 

Brinkley 

Hansen,  \Va^Jh. 

I'elly 

Brock 

Hardy 

I'erkms 

lirooks 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Broom  field 

Harypy 

1  hilbin 

Hrot:^man 

Hathaway 

Mckle 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hawkii-.s 

Pike 

P.royh.ll.  N.C. 

Kavs 

Plrnie 

Buchanan 

HechJer.  W.  Va 

Poll 

Burke,  Mass. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Price.  Ill, 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hel.sloski 

Price.  Tex. 

Bush 

Herloniz 

"urceU 

Button 

Hick.-- 

<vu;e 

Byrne.  I'a 

Holifield 

I'.ailsback 

Cabeli 

Hcj;ianci 

Bandall 

canili 

Hon  on 

Held.  N.Y. 

Curey 

Ho-.yard 

iieuss 

Carter 

HunL'ale 

Bhodes.  Pa. 

C.i.->ey 

Hunt 

Hobei-ts 

Chainberlali. 

Ichord 

Rodiiio 

Cohelan 

B->yin 

Ro.;ers.  Colo. 

Collier 

J  acob.s 

Bonan 

Cor.yers 

.Turinan 

Kooney.  Pa. 

Corbett 

.7o».'lson 

Both 

Corman 

Joh:-.son.  Calif 

i;o:ish 

Cowrrer 

Johnson.  Pa 

Boybal 

Culyer 

Jonas 

Byan 

Daddarlo 

Joiies.  Ala. 

.St  Germain 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Sar.dman 

Dayls.  Ga. 

Karth 

Satterneld 

c!e  la  Garza 

Kaslenmeier 

.Saylor 

Delaiiey 

Kazen 

Scherle 

DcUei.back 

Kee 

Schwengel 

Dent 

Keith 

Shipley 

Derwinski 

Kelly 

S..sk 

Dlnpell 

Kins.  Calif. 

.'=I:iCk 

Uonohue 

Klrwan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dorn 

Kupferman 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Dow 

Kyi 

Stafiord 

Dowdy 

Kyros 

StaKners 

Downing 

Le.,'gett 

Stanton 

Dulskl 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Dwyer 

Lloyd 

Stration 

Eckhardt 

Lonp.  La. 

Stubblefield 

Edmondson 

Lon?.  Md. 

SulIU-an 

Edwards  Ala 

Lukens 

Tafi 

Edwards,  Calif.  McCarthy 

Teapue,  Tex. 

Eilberg 

McClory 

Ter.zer 

Erlenborn 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  N.J 

Esch 

McDonald, 

T:ernan 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mich. 

Tuck 

Fallon 

McFall 

Tunney 

Farbsteln 

McMillan 

Udall 

Fascell 

MacGregor 

Van  Deerlln 

Felprhan 

Machen 

Vanlk 

Flno 

Mallllard 

Viporlto 

Fisher 

Marsh 

Wapgonner 

Flood 

Malhlas,  Md. 

Waldie 

Foley 

Matsunapa 

Watson 

Ford,  Gerald  R    May 

Whalen 

Fountain 

Mayne 

White 

I 
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Wldnall 
Williams.  I'a. 
W.Ison    Bob 
WollI 


Ab<»rriethv 

Ai.rlrfWs    A;» 

B«Trv 

Bevill 

How 

Brown    Ml'h 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burlie   Fla 

B'lrtoii.  Ctah 

Bvrnes.  Wis 

Cederberi? 

riawson.  Del 

rolmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Deiiney 

Oirtctiison 

Dole 

Duncan 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Flvnt 

(IfXKlllnR 

Ha<an 
Ha.eT 
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Wr'^ht 
Wydler 
Wvlie 
Wsman 

NAYS— 78 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Hoamer 

H'-iU 

Hutrhlnson 

KlliK.  N  Y 

Kleppe 

Kornek-'ay 

Laird 

Laniten 

L.pscotnb 

MrClure 

M.  Ewen 

Mahon 

M^'tln 

M  :ier.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mln&hall 

Mue 

MontKomerv 

Nelsen 

Hoage 

Pryor 

Quillen 

Rarlck 


Young 

ZabloclU 

Zlon 


Held    111 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Arl/, 

Robiaon 

Rogers.  Plft 

Sohadeberts 

Sohneebeli 

Srott 

Shrlver 

SiKes 

Sn.Jth.  Calif 

Steed 

Steiicer.  Ariz. 

StuclKey 

Talcutt 

Tavlor 

TeaKMe,  Calif 

Thompson.  Oa 

Thomson.  Wis 

Var.der  Ja«t 

Wftiiier 

Whtener 

Whltten 

WirfKlns 

Wlilts 

Winn 


NOT  VOTING-  84 


.\bbiff 

.Anderson    111 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
.\rends 
.V.-.h  brook 
Battin 
B. ester 
Bollliis 
BrovhiU.  Va 
Burleson 
l"eller 
Clanty 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H 
Cleveland 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Uavls.  Wis. 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Ditcgs 
Edwards 
Kverett 
KV  a  ley 

wr.Uam  D 
Fraser 


La 


r.etf.  j 

r.oodell 

a  ray 

Glide 

G\irney 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HeberT 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Kluczvnskl 

Kuy  Kendall 

Landrum 

Latta 

McCloakey 

McDade 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Madden 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Michel 
Moss 
Nichols 
O  Neal.  Oa 
Pa.ssman 
Pepper 
Pollock 
Fool 

r'UCl!lSkl 

riees 
Reinecke 


Resiick 

Rleirle 

Rivers 

Roo.iey.  NY 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St   Onge 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Seidell 

3kub;t;'. 

Smith  Okla 

Snvder 

Springer 

Stci  ;er.  Wis 

unman 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

\Vhalley 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wvatt 
Yates 
Zwacb 


So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  Clerk  aiuiouncfd  the  following 
pairs 

On  this  vote 

Mr  Hebert  for.  wi'h  Mr   Arend=  asralnst. 

Mr   St    Onste  for.  with  Mr   W.c.klns  against 

Mr  Kuykendall  for.  with  Mr.  Devine 
.iKainst 

Mr   Rlegle  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  V.'lsconsln 

ig-ilnst 

Mr  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr  Glide  for.  with  Mr  Smith  of  OKUhoma 
iig.unst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Rooney  >.f  New  York  with  Mr.  Battln 

Mr  Gettys  with  Mr   Michel. 

Mr   Khiczynski  with  Mr  Cleveland 

Mr  Ce'.lerwith  Mr   Bros  hill  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr   McDade 

Mr  Charles  H   Wilson  with  Mr.  Sktlbltz. 

Mr  Rees  with  Mr  Ftndley. 

Mr   Roslenkowski  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  Madden  wirh  Mr  Clancy 

Mr  Watts  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr  .\bbott  with  Mr  Gude 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr  Wyatt 

Mr  O  Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Ok'.ahomi. 

Mr    Everett  with  Mr    Anderson  of  lUlnoU. 

Mr   Rivers  with  Mr.  Gurney. 


Mr   Pvicinsk!  with  Mr  Zwach 

Mr    -^e.den  witn  Mr   Schwelker 

Mr   Pepper  wirh  Mr   Cr  inier 

Mr    Macdonald  of   Ma:«sachu»etts  with  Mr 
Roudebush 

Mr   Burleson  with  Mr   Cunnlngh.im 

Mr   F.dwMrds  of  Ixjulsi.tna  with  Mr  Whalley. 

Mr   Gray  with  Mr   Ruppe 

Mr   Rijsenthal  with  Mr    McCloekey 

Mr  D«in  H   Clausen  wUh  Mr   Blester 

Mr   I.aDdrum  with  Mr   Cruxlell 

Mr   Yates  with  Mr   Wiuiipler 

Mr   unman  with  Mr  Han.'^en  of  Idaho. 

Mr   Prissman  with  Mr    Rlene<-ke 

Mr    Rumsfeld  with   Mr    Andrews  of  North 
Dakot  « 

Mr  Stleger  with  Mr    -nyder 

Mr   Wr.lla.Ti  D   Ford  with  Mr   I>.iws m 

Mr  Fr  ("ier  with  Mr  Ulggs 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  un  the 

table 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant ta  the  provisions  of  Hnu.'^e  Resolu- 
tion &26.  I  call  up  from  the  Speakers 
table  for  immediate  consideration  the 
bill  S    11 -M 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill 

MOTIO.N    '>FFTSED    BY     MR      DADDARtO 

Mr.  UADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  oflereU  by  Mr  Oaddario  strike  out 
.ill  .ifter  the  enacting  i  Uuise  of  S  1124  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H  R    11284  lis  passed,  .is  follows 

Tliat   this  Act   may   be  cited    is   the    Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  of   1968" 

■TITLE  I -FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY 
PROGRAM 
■oeclaratio.n  op  polk  y 
"Sec  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  a  com- 
prehensive fire  research  and  safety  program 
14  needed  in  this  country  to  provide  more 
effective  measures  of  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  death,  injury,  and  damage  to 
property  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  tor  l^ie  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment.  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  cooperate  with  and  .i&slst  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  The  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  purpose  of  this  Utie  Is  to 
amend  the  Act  of  March  :l.  1901  as  amended 
to  provide  a  national  fire  research  and  .-afetv 
program  including  the  gathering  of  compre- 
hensive fire  data:  a  comprehensive  fire  re- 
search program,  hre  safety  education  and 
traimng  progranis.  and  demonstrations  if 
new  approaches  and  improvements  in  Are 
prevention  and  control,  and  reduction  of 
death,  personal  Injury,  and  property  damage. 
.\ddltlonallv.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  secreury  should  establish  a  ftre  research 
and  saiety  center  for  administering  this  title 
:ind  carrying  out  its  purposes,  including  ap- 
propriate fire  safety  liaison  and  coordination. 

"AtrTHORIZATtON    OT    CROGRAM 

■Sec.  102.  The  Act  entitled  '.An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Bureau  of  Standards', 
approved  March  3.  1901  .xs  .amended  il5 
U  S.C  271  -278e  i .  is  farther  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  .sections- 

••  'Sec.  16  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to — 

•••(ai  Conduct  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts or  gr.ints — 

■■•(II  investigations  of  fires  to  determine 
fhelr  causes  freciuency  of  occurrence,  sever- 
ity, .uid  other  pertinent  factors. 

■•■i2)  research  into  the  causes  and  nature 
of  fires,  and  the  development  of  Improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  fire  prevention. 


fire  control    and  reduction  of  death,  personal 
Injury,  and  property  damage 

•■•|3)    educational    programs    t.>— 

■■•(A)  Inform  !he  public  of  Are  hazards 
and  fire  safety  techniques    and 

••'iBi  encourage  avoidance  of  such  haz- 
ards and  u.se  of  such  techniques; 

■••i4i  tire  information  reference  services 
including  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  data,  research  results  and 
other  information,  derived  from  this  pro- 
gram or  from  oiner  sources  and  related  to 
ftre  protection  tire  control,  and  reduction  of 
death  personal  Injury,  and  property  dam- 
age. 

■  ■iSl  educational  and  training  programs  to 
improve,  among  other  things — 

"■(A)  the  efficiency,  operation,  and  orga- 
nization of  tire  services,  and 

■  'iBi  the  capability  of  controlling  unusual 
fire-related    hazards   and   tire   disasters:    and 

••'i6)    projects  demonstrating — 
'•'lAi    Improved  .r  experimental  programs 
of  fire  prevention,  tire  control,  and  reduction 
of     death,     personal     Injury,     and     propertv 
damage. 

■  ■iBi  application  of  fire  safety  principles 
m  construction,  or 

■•■iCi  improvement  of  the  efUclency.  op- 
eration, or  orgarlzatlon   of  the  ftre  services 

■'ibi  Support  by  contracts  ir  grants  the 
rlevelopment,  for  use  by  educational  .ind 
other  nonprofit   institutions,  of — 

■•'ill  Are  safety  and  lire  protection  engi- 
neering or  science  cumculums:  and 

■  ■(2i  fire  safety  courses,  seminars,  or  other 
instructional  materials  and  aids  for  the  above 
currlculums  or  other  appropriate  currlculums 
or  courses  of  instruction, 

■  ■Sec  17.  With  respect  to  the  functions 
aut'iorlzed  by  section  16  of  this  Act  — 

■■'lai  Grants  may  be  made  only  to  States 
and  l^Tcal  governments,  other  iion-Fetleril 
public  agencies,  and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Such  a  grant  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  grant  is  made  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire, v^henever  feasible,  .is  a  condition  ol 
.tpproval  of  a  grant,  that  the  recipient  con- 
tribute money,  facilities  or  services  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant  i.s 
sought  F  >r  the  purposes  of  -his  .-section. 
■State'^  means  any  State  of  the  United  States 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common-.vealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
the  Canal  Zone,  .\merican  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  ..no 
■public  agencies  ■  includes  combinations  or 
groups  of  Slates  or  :ocal  governments. 

■•  "ibi  The  Secretary  may  arrange  with  :-.nd 
reimburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  .igencies  for  the  performance  oi 
any  such  functions  and.  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
this  section  or  section  16  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  part  thereof  and  authorize 
the   redelegation  of   such   powers 

■■'ici  The  Secretary  may  perform  such 
functions  without  regard  to  section  3648  oi 
the  Revised  Statutes   i31    U.S.C.   o29 1 

'id  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest .iiiv  Federal  department  or  agencv  to 
supply  such  statistics,  data,  program  repfins. 
and  other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  functions.  Each  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  Is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  ihe  Secretary  and.  to  the  extent  per- 
muted by  la-*,  to  furnish  such  materials  to 
the  Secretary  The  Secretary  .ind  the  head- 
of  other  departments  and  , igencies  engage'.! 
In  administering  programs  related  to  tire 
safety  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pra  - 
tlcaole,  cooperate  and  consult  in  order  \'> 
in-Aire  fully  coordinated  efforts. 

-  "lei  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  esuib- 
lish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and 
procedures  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  and 
rei;ulatlons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
.ipproprlate  to  the  administration  of  s-.ich 
functions  or  this  section,  including  rules  and 
regulations  which — 
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"  ■(  1 1  provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  time 
t.o  time,  but  not  le.ss  often  than  annually, 
submit  a  report  evaluating  accomplishments 
of  activities  funded  under  section  16,  and 

"■i2i  provide  for  fiscal  control,  sound  ac- 
counting procedures  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Secretary  re;»arding  the  application  of 
funds  paid  under  section  160  ' 

■■NONINTERFF.Rt  NCE    WITH     EXIST  ING    FE1ERAL 
PROGRAMS 

■•Sec.  103,  Nothing  contained  in  ihis  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  repeal,  tiipers-ede,  or  dl- 
n-iir.lsh  e.-<;ytlnB  authority  cr  responsibility  of 
any  agency  or  ln.^tr^lnleuta!lty  of  the  Federal 
Government 

■■authorization    of    APPROPRIATIONS 

■  Sec.  104  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
iiroprlated,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
y.i.000.000  for  the  period  ending  June  30 
1970 

TITLE    II— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 

FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

■'FINDI.N'C.S  AND  PURPOSE 

■  Sec  201  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  (:;rowinc  problem  of  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  lire  is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern:  that  this  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  in  the  Nation's  urban  and 
suburban  areas  where  an  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  I  he  population  resides  but  It  is  also 
of  national  concern  in  smaller  communities 
and  rural  areas:  that  us  population  concen- 
trates, the  means  for  controlling  and  pre- 
venting dpstructlve  fires  has  become  pro- 
gre!5sively  more  complex  and  frequently  be- 
'.ond  purely  local  capabilities:  and  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  present  need  to  explore  and 
develop  more  effective  fire  control  and  fire 
prevention  measures  throughout  the  country 
in  the  light  of  existing  and  foreseeable  con- 
(lil.ons  It  IS  rhe  luirpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  commission  to  undertake  a 
thorouch  studv  and  Investieation  of  this 
problem  '.vlth  a  view  to  the  lormulation  of 
re^ommei'd  tions  whereby  the  Nation  can  re- 
duce the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
caused  by  lire  In  its  cities,  suburbs,  com- 
munities, and  elsewhere. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

■■Sec.  202.  lai  There  Is  hereby  established 
Ihe  National  (;on-.niission  on  Fire  Prevention 
,ind  Control  i  lieremafter  referred  to  as  the 
■Commission)  which  shall  be  composed  of 
fA'enty  members  as  follows:  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Sccr?tarv  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  .Tnd  eichteen  members 
iippointod  by  tl-.e  President  The  individuals 
so  aopomted  as  member.s  i  1 )  shall  be  emi- 
nently v.ell  Gualificd  by  training  or  experience 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  t'ne  Commis- 
sion, and  i2)  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  pro- 
vide representation  of  the  views  of  Indlvid- 
luiis  md  ore  in:;-.it;ons  of  all  areas  of  the 
United  St,ites  concerned  with  fire  research. 
safety,  control,  or  prevention,  including  rep- 
rcrentatives  driv.n  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  t'overiiments,  industry,  labor,  universi- 
ties, laboratorle.i.  trade  associations,  and 
other  Interested  instlttittons  or  organiza- 
tions. Not  more  than  six  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  President  shall 
designate  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of   the   Commission. 

"<b)  The  Commission  shall  have  four  ad- 
visory   members    composed   of — 

■fl)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent itives  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and 

■(2)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  party 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of   the  Senate, 

The  advisory  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  participate,  except  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

■■(c)    Any   vacancy   In   the  Commission  or 


in  Its  advisory  membership  shall  not  affect 
the  powers  of  the  Commission,  but  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment 

■DUTIES    OF    THB    COMMI.SSION 

■Sec  203.  la)  The  Commission  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  determine  practicable  :ind  effective 
measures  for  reducing  t!ie  destructive  effects 
of  fire  throughout  the  country  In  addition  to 
the  steps  taken  under  .sections  16  and  17  of 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (as  added  by  title 
I  of  this  Act).  Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to — 

■■(1)  a  consideration  of  ways  In  which  fires 
."in  be  more  effectively  prevented  through 
technological  advances,  construction  tech- 
niques, and  improved  insptctioii  jir  I'pdnros; 

■■(2)  an  analysis  of  existing  programs  ad- 
ministered or  supported  by  the  tlepartnients 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  ways  in  which  such  programs  could  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
destructive  fires  in  Government-assisted 
iiousing  and  in  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Nation's  cities  and  communities; 

■■(3)  an  evaluation  of  existing  fire  suppres- 
sion methods  and  of  wavs  for  Improving  the 
same,  including  procedures  for  recruiting 
and  soliciting  the  nece.ssary  per.sonnel; 

'■(4)  an  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
needs  (including  long-term  iieedsi  of  train- 
ing and  education  for  fire-service  personnel: 

■■(5)  a  consideration  of  the  adequacy  of 
current  fire  communication  tcchnlqufes  and 
suggestions  for  the  standardization  and  im- 
provement of  the  apparatus  and  equipment 
used   in  controlling  fires: 

"(6)  an  analysis  of  the  admlnistnuive 
problems  affecting  the  efficieiicy  or  capabil- 
ities of  local  fire  departments  -cr  organiza- 
tions; and 

"(7)  an  assessment  of  local.  State  ,^nd 
Federal  responsibilities  in  the  devplopmpnt 
of  practicable  and  effective  Svihitions  for  re- 
ducing fire  losses. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section  the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
results  of  the  functions  c.irried  out  by  ihe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  so;'' ions  16 
and  17  of  the  Act  of  March  3  liiOl  <  us  iidcicd 
by  title  I  of  this  Act  i .  and  consult  roirulrirly 
with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  iunc- 
tlons  carried  out  under  such  sections  16  and 
17. 

"(CI  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Concrcss  i.  report  •w.ith 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  years  after  t'ne  Commis- 
sion has  been  duly  organized, 

■"POWERS    AND    ADMINISTR.ATIVE     rROVISiOMS 

"Sec  204.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  siib- 
commltee  or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proyisioi'.s  of 
this  title,  hold  hearings,  take  testimony,  and 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  lo  \vit;-jcs  r-s 
appearing  before  the  Commission  or  any  s-.ib- 
commlttee  or  member  thereof. 

"(b)  Each  department,  :.gency,  .ind  ."i- 
stnimentality  cf  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  :in  inde'pendent 
agency,  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman,  such  information  as 
the  CommlsEion  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

■■(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  L'overnine 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  .53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

"(1)  to  appwint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

"(2)    to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 


tent services  to  the  same  extent  ils  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

"COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBER.S 

'■Sec  205  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  a  member  appointed  uiiaer 
section  202(b).  who  is  a  Member  of  Contrre&s 
or  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ciovern- 
ment  shall  serve  without  ( ompensation  in 
.idditlon  to  that  received  m  his  regular  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  tr.ivel.  subsistence,  and  ijther  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  oi  duties  vested 
m  the  Commission. 

■■(b)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  relerred  to  in  subsection  i  ,i  i  , 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  i  i  $100 
pel  day  for  each  day  they  i.re  eng.iged  iii 
the  performance  ol  their  duties  ;l>  inembers 
o:  the  Conimisston  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  und 
other  necessary  cxi>enses  incurred  by  them 
m  the  performance  of  tiieir  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

■■FXPF.N.SES    OF    THE    fOMMrSSION 

■■Sec.  206.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  Of  any  money  in  the  Trcasiu-y 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may   be   necessary   to  c.irry  out   this  title. 

EvpIRAriCM     OF    THi;    (.OMMIbSION 

'■Sec.  207.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
1  eport  under  section  203  ( c ) ." 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlic  question  is  on  the 
motion  oil^ered  by  the  f:entleman  from 
Connecticut   )  Mr.  Daddario  I . 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  vas  read  the  third  time, 
and  i^a.s.scd.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
•>vas  laid  on  the  table. 

A  .-imilar  IIou.se  bill  'H.R.  11284*  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  :\Ir.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  iiavc  5  legislative  days  lo  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  connection 
'.vith  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  ihere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f^entleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  OF  REMARKS  IN 
PERMANENT  RECORD 

:.Ir,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  which  appear  on  page  E571 
in  the  daily  Congressioi^"al  Record  for 
February  6.  pertaininp  to  my  visit  to 
Nicaragua,  be  printed  in  the  permanent 
Record  of  that  date  following  the  last 
special  order  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


ESTUARINT:   AREAS 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  25)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, restore,  and  make  accessible  estu- 
arine  areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valu- 
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able  for  sport  and  commercial  flshlriK. 
wildlife  consen-ation.  recreation,  and 
scenic  beautv.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  tOMMrr-TEE  Or  IHE  WHOIE 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  25.  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Dingell  i 
win  be  recognized  for  30  mmutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  VVa.-.hmgton  !Mr. 
PellyI  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  ijen- 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  H-R.  125  IS  to  provide  a  int-ans 
for  protecting  and  conserving  our  Na- 
tion's estuarine  areas  and  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

These  areas  are  rich  in  a  variety  ot 
natural  resources  including  habitat  and 
feeding  areas  for  wildlife,  spawmng  areas 
for  fish  and  shellfish,  and  are  also  \alu- 
able  for  sport  and  commercial  fishing, 
outdoor  recreation  and  scenic  beauty. 
These  valuable  areas  are  rapidly  being 
damaged  or  destroyed  and  consequently 
are  in  dire  need  of  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  many  of  the 
Members  were  present  when  legislation 
on  this  subject  was  considered  under 
suspension  "f  the  rules  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  think  It  mic'ht  bo  appropriate 
to  briefly  review  the  background  of  this 
legislation 

H.R.  25  dates  back  to  September  -3. 
1965.  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Congressman  Tenzer.  introduced 
legislation— limited  in  scope— which 
would  provide  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  estuarine-wetland 
area  of  Hempstead-South  Oyster  Bay. 
Long  Island.  N.Y. 

Subsequently.  I  and  several  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  introduced  leg- 
islation—broader '.n  scope — which  would 
establish  a  nationwide  system  of  pro- 
tecting our  estuarine  areas. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sh- 
eries  reported  my  bill.  H  R.  13477.  which 
blended  the  best  features  of  all  of  these 
bills.  However,  it  tailed  to  pass  under 
suspensipn  of  the  rules  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress bv  three  votes. 

In  January  of  this  past  year  I  again 
Introduced  legislation  on  this  subject— 
H.R.  25,  which  is  now  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

HR.  25  as  introduced,  was  consider- 
ably broader  m  .=;cope  than  the  previous 
bills  and  contained  several  provisions 
which  proved  to  be  quite  controversial. 

As  a  result  of  the  lengthy  hearings  and 
discussions  which  ensued,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
deemed  it  desirable  to  strip  from  the  bill 
those  controversial  provisions  and  report 
a  bill  which  would  still  provide  the  best 
possible  means  for  protecting  our  Na- 
tions estuarine  areas  and  estuarine 
resources. 


Briefly  explained,  section  1  of  the  bill 
contains  congres.slonal  findings  that  the 
estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation  are  rich  In 
a  variety  of  natural,  commercial,  and 
other  resources;  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  need  to  protect, 
conserve,  and  restore  these  estuaries  in  a 
manner  that  maintains  a  balance  be- 
tween the  p.atlonal  need  for  protection  in 
the  interest  of  con.servation  and  the  need 
to  develop  these  estuaries  to  further  the 
Nation's  urowth  and  developnient. 

Section  2  of  the  b;!l  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  -m  consulta- 
tion and  m  cooperation  with  the  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  nthor 
Federal  agencies — to  conduct  a  study  and 
inventory  of  our  Nation's  estuaries,  in- 
cluding the  land  and  waters  of  the  Great 
Lfikes 

For  the  purpo.se  of  the  study,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  consider, 
amonc  other  matters,  first,  their  wildlife 
and  recreational  potential,  and  fl.sheries 
values:  second,  their  importance  to 
navigation  and  fiood  control:  and  third, 
the  value  of  such  areas  for  urban  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  developments. 

Tire  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  required  to  carrv  out  this  study  in 
conjunction  with  the  estuarine  pollu- 
tion >tudy  authorized  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pnllution  Control  .-Vet,  as  well  as 
other  applicable  ■studies  in  those  areas. 

In  studying  such  preas,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  give  consideration 
to  whether  any  land  or  water  area  with- 
in an  estuary  and  the  Great  Liikes  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  bv  a  State  or  local  government,  or 
whether  such  areas  could  he  adequately 
protected  and  pre.served  through  local. 
State,  or  federal  laws  wit>;out  Federal 
acquisition  or  administration 

Further,  this  section  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  no  later  than 
January  30,  1970.  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress through  the  President  his  report 
and  legislative  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommend;' tlons  mi  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  system  of  estu- 
arine areas  and  the  designation  of  any 
area  which  he  thinks  should  be  acquired 
by  the  P'ederal  Government  However, 
no  land  could  be  acquired  until  author- 
ized by  a  sub.sequent  act  of  Congress. 

To  carry  out  the  study  and  inventory, 
there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S750.000  for  fiscal  year  19S9  and 
S250.000  for  fiscal  year  1970 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretar>-— based  on  studies  con- 
ducted bv  him  in  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Con.ser- 
vation—which  were  .-tudied  in  1961  and 
1965 — to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
permanent  management,  administra- 
tion, and  development  with  the  owners 
of  certain  lands  and  waters  on  Long  Is- 
land. NY.  The  cost  of  managing,  ad- 
ministering, and  developing  such  areas 
would  be  shared  on  an  equitable  basis 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  public 
owners. 

As  another  method  of  conserving  estu- 
arine areas,  this  .section  w.)Uld  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  al.so  study  the  de- 
sirability of  authorizing  the  Secretary 
tD  enter  into  similar  agreements  with 
public  owners  of  areas  in  other  States. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  would  require  all 


Federal   agencies,   In   planning   uses   of 
water  and  land  resources,  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  importance  of  the  nat- 
ural  resources  of  such  areas  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development,  and 
all  project  plans  and  reports  submitted 
to  the  Congress  shall  contain  a  discus- 
sion and  recommendation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  the  effects  of  the 
pro:iects  on  estuaries  and  other  resources. 
Section  5  of  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Secreurv  of  the  Interior  to  encourage 
the  States  and  their  local  subdivisions 
to  consider,  m  their  comprehensive  plans 
for  Federal  assistance  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  needs  and  opportunities  for 
protecting  and  restoring  estuaries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Such  programs  are  the  Federal  Aid  In 
Wildlife    Restoration    Act.    the    Federal 
Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act.  the  Land 
and   Water  Conservation   Fund   Act   of 
1965.  the  Commercial  Fl.sheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964.  and  the 
Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
Conservation  Act 

Section  6  would  make  it  clear  that  this 
bill  would  not  affect  the  authority  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  carry  out  Federal 
projects  within  an  estuary  heretofore  or 
hereafter  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  testimony  at 
the  liearings  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  and  the  bill,  as  reported, 
would  receive  the  approval  of  all  depart- 
ments reporting  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  was 
imanimous  in  reporting  H.R.  25  to  the 
House  and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  H 
minutes  to  the  di.stinguishcd  ecntkman 
from  Maryland   i  Mr.  Morton  1. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  v,e  are 
again  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
con.servation  and  preservation  of  our 
estuarine  areas.  A  bill  very  similar  to 
HR.  25  before  the  Committee  today 
came  before  the  House  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

There  were  several  things  about  that 
bill  which  concerned  me  a  great  deal. 
In  the  first  place.  I  bilieve  the  State 
and  local  uovcrnmcnts  in  whose  .subdivi- 
sions the  estuarine  areas  lie  .-hould  have 
a  strong  voice  and  a  definite  priority  as 
to  their  management,  conservation,  and 
preservation.  In  the  bill  that  came  be- 
fore the  Hou.se  near  the  end  of  the  89tii 
Congre.ss.  I  did  n  it  think  the  States  were 
adequately  protected  and.  therefore.  I  ob- 
jected to  ihv  k-gislation  otlered. 

The  present  bill  which  is  being  ofTerod 
today,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  far  better  bill. 
It  has  my  enthusiastic  suiiport.  This  U--'- 
i.s'.ation  leficcis  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
effort  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  uentlemaa  from 
Michigan  i  Mr  Dingeli  I :  and  by  other 
members  of  the  committee,  as  veil  as 
Members  not  on  the  committee,  but  who 
i'.ave  a  particular  interest  in  the  destiny 
of  our  wetlands  and  estuaries.  The  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  I  Mr.  Wydier  and 
Mr.  TenzerI  and  many  rthers  contrib- 
uted a  j-reat  deal  toward  the  elimination 
of  the  objections  which  many  people  had 
to  the  legislation  offered  over  a  year  and 
a  half  a'-'o. 

The  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
to  section  3  completely  protects  the  States 
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and  local  communities  from  any  arbi- 
trary action  by  any  Federal  agency.  It 
also  guarantees  to  the  State  involved  the 
power  of  decision  over  any  proposed 
agreements  dealing  with  the  manage- 
ment and  responsibility  for  the  conser- 
vation practices  needed  to  preserve  our 
wetlands  and  estuarine  areas. 

The  preservation  of  our  estuarine 
areas  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with- 
out controversy.  The  marshes,  the  wet- 
lands, and  those  transitional  areas  where 
the  fresh  water  of  our  rivers  runs  into 
the  sea  water  of  our  tidal  estuaries  are 
a  most  vital  par*-  of  our  environment. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  is,  perhaps,  the 
noblest  of  all  our  estuaries  because  of  Its 
great  size  and  the  blend  of  salt  water 
from  the  sea  and  fresh  water  from  the 
land.  The  Chesapeake  is,  in  itself,  an  en- 
vironment almost  perfectly  formulated 
for  a  dynamic  ecology.  It  contains,  the 
spawning  ground  for  the  shad,  for  the 
herring,  for  the  striped  bass,  and  many 
other  species.  It  contains  the  entire  mi- 
gratory cycle  of  the  blue  crab.  It  is  a 
fantastic  producer  of  oysters  and  clams. 
But  more  than  this,  the  marshes  of  its 
shores,  the  grasses  of  its  shallows,  and 
the  protection  of  its  coves  provides  for 
migratory  waterfowl  an  almost  perfect 
habitat. 

As  we  crowd  its  shores  with  works  of 
civilization,  as  we  dredge  its  bottoms 
with  new  channels,  as  we  span  its  sur- 
face with  bridges,  as  we  reshape  its 
shores  to  suit  the  needs  of  industry  or 
the  houses  of  men — each  time,  we  Invade 
the  natural  environment  and  upset  the 
balance  of  its  vast  ecology.  Preserving 
the  wetlands  and  the  estuarine  areas  Is 
but  a  facet  in  the  program  we  must  de- 
velop in  the  management  of  this  great 
basin  if  we  are  to  preserve  it  as  a  great 
natural  resource. 

I  mention  the  Chesapeake  because  of 
its  importance  to  me,  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  to  the  great  cities  near  it,  and 
finally,  to  the  Nation.  But  the  Chesa- 
peake is  only  an  example.  This  Nation  Is 
blessed  with  magnificent  estuaries: 
Puget  Sound,  Long  Island  Sound, 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle,  the  vast  bayou 
country,  the  Everglades,  Great  South 
Bay,  Buzzards  Bay,  the  long  coastal 
waterway  of  the  east  coast  and  gulf 
coast.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  blessed 
with  the  Great  Lakes  system,  its  connec- 
tions and  its  tributaries.  The  Chesapeake 
is  but  an  example. 

If  man  is  to  survive,  and  if  civilization 
is  to  achieve  a  higher  order,  the  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  nature  must 
be  perfected.  If  we  are  to  reach  for 
greatness,  we  must  deal  not  only  with 
our  public  works,  our  highways,  our 
transportation,  our  adventures  Into 
space,  the  physical  facilities  which  house 
our  enterprise — but  also  with  our  natural 
environment.  If  we  fail  to  develop  com- 
patibly with  nature,  if  we  fall  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  opportunity  for 
wildlife  to  share  this  earth  with  us,  if 
we  fail  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
shorelines  of  our  waterways,  if  we  allow 
the  cleanliness  and  purity  of  our  great 
natural  environment  to  become  soiled 
and  contaminated  by  human  waste,  then 
we.  in  the  end,  as  children  of  God  and 
creatures  of  nature,  will  not  and  can 
not   survive.   Were   we   to   describe   the 


price  we  have  paid  to  develop  our  Indus- 
trial society,  to  bring  about  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  materialism,  we  could  well 
say  the  price  has  been  paid  through  the 
loss  of  the  integrity  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Here  In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  venturing  away 
from  this  planet  into  the  mystery  of 
space,  we  are  faced  with  the  funda- 
mental question  of  our  environment  and 
the  posture  of  mankind  within  the  total 
ecological  concept.  This  bill,  though  a 
meager  thrust  toward  the  conservation 
and  preservation  of  areas  of  biological 
importance,  is  timely.  It  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  estuarine  areas.  It  devises 
means  for  their  preservation  and  con- 
servation. 

The  language  and  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  bring  Federal  and 
State  conservation  efforts  into  closer 
relationship.  The  purpose  here  is  not  to 
acquire,  take  over,  condemn,  or  fed- 
eralize the  estuarine  areas.  The  purpose 
is  to  study;  the  purpose  is  to  consult  with 
the  States;  the  purpose  is  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  potential  of  our 
estuarine  areas,  to  understand  their 
ecology,  their  contribution  to  navigation, 
their  opportunities  for  recreation,  and 
their  value  as  a  resource.  The  puipose  Is 
to  define  them  and  work  out  the  best 
plan  for  their  management,  preservation. 
and  conservation. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and.  I  hope,  the 
oversight  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram to  preserve  our  estuarine  areas 
does  not  overlap  or  conflict  with  other 
Federal  land  management  systems  or 
State  programs  of  a  parallel  nature.  This 
legislation,  in  itself,  is  a  new  adventure 
in  conservation.  The  success  of  our 
efforts  here  will  be  a  measure  of  how 
well  this  program  is  integrated  into  other 
conservation  efforts  carried  out  by 
State,  Federal,  and  private  interests. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  which  holds  great 
hope  for  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  a  part  of  our  environment  essen- 
tial to  many  aspects  of  marine  life  and 
extremely  important  in  the  total  ecology, 
including  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers might  have  concerning  the  bill, 
which  I  believe  was  well  explained  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
gell]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Under  the  definition  of 
terms  in  this  bill,  what  is  an  estuary? 

Mr.  MORTON.  An  estuary  is  a  body  of 
water,  or  an  area,  where  the  fresh  water 
of  the  tributaries  and  the  fresh  waters 
of  the  runoffs  meet  the  tidal  waters,  or 
salt  waters  of  the  sea. 

Estuarine  areas  are  defined  in  the  re- 
port, and  perhaps  a  definition  which 
promotes  better  understanding  would  be 
to  cite  some  examples. 

The  large  estuarine  areas,  of  course, 
are  areas  such  as  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  wet  lands  in  these 


areas  are  an  integral  part  of  them,  and 
the  wet  lands  are  those  lands  which  are 
subject  to  flooding  by  normal  tides. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
right  there  for  a  question  of  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Webster  and  other  author- 
ities also  list  as  estuarine  areas  the  out- 
flow from  springs  composed  only  of  fresh 
water.  Are  those  Intended  to  be  Included 
in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  Great  Lakes  are  in- 
cluded, does  the  gentleman  include  only 
those  areas  where  there  is  this  commin- 
gling of  .salt  water  and  fresh  water? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  in  the 
committee  report  In  the  90th  Congress, 
it  states  as  follows: 

Estuarle.s  are  places  where  salt  water  meets 
fresh  water. 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  sayL^ 
.\  meandering  river  flows  to  the  sea  and 
termUiates  In  an  estuary.  At  this  point,  the 
river  waters,  the  ocean  tides,  the  coastal  cur- 
rents, and  the  contours  of  our  shores  inter- 
act resulting  In  the  depositing  of  river  sedi- 
ments and  sediments  washed  up  by  the 
sea  In  the  estuary. 

That  is  the  definition  u.sed  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  still  further. 
this  definition  was  expanded  only  by  the 
addition  of  language  making  possible  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  before  I  yield  for  another 
question:  that  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  aimed  at  the  wetlands,  or  the 
areas  which  make  up  our  shoreline  that 
are  of  extreme  biological  importance  be- 
cause they  house  the  life-eiving  elements 
of  many  of  our  very  small  shellfish,  and 
fish  of  other  species  which  are  vital  to 
the  total  cycle  of  a  tidal  ecology,  and  are 
such  large  bodies  of  water  as  Long  Island 
Sound.  Great  South  Bay.  the  Albennarle 
and  Pimlico  Sounds  of  North  Carolina, 
Chesapeake  Bay — these  are  some  of  the 
areas. 

I  would  add  further  that  one  can  con- 
cern himself  about  the  technical  defi- 
nition of  the  words  such  as  "estuarine 
areas." 

But  what  we  are  concerned  about  is 
that  vital  boundary  between  fresh  and 
salt  water  in  our  coastal  areas  and  that 
vital  boundary  between  the  shore  and 
deeper  \.atcrs  of  our  fresh-water  masses, 
such  as  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now  so  that  we  may  abso- 
lutely be  specific  about  this.  I  vsill  ask 
the  gentleman  these  two  questions. 

Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  those 
areas  which  by  their  dictionary  defini- 
tion are  caused  by  the  flow  of  large 
.springs  are  not  to  be  considered  as  eli- 
gible under  this  bill:  is  that  correct? 
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Mr  MORTON  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
quallflfd  to  answer  that  because  I  am 
not  sure  what  areas  you  have  in  mind 

Mr  KYL  Well,  that  Is  exactly  why  I 
ask  the  question 

Mr  MORTON  If  these  springs  would 
exist,  for  example,  in  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  .^ho^es  of  the 
Great  L.ikis  areas,  I  think  they  would 
qualtiv 

Mr  KYL.  But  only  under  those  cir- 
cumstances^ 

Mr  MORTON.  Yes,  but  only  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr  KYL  Then  am  I  ri^ht  in  As,sum- 
mK  that  under  the  Great  Lakes  portion 
of  tins  lerxislation.  any  place  where  a 
nvcr.  fiesh  water,  flows  into  a  lake  of 
fresh  water,  it  is  eligible  for  considera- 
tion as  an  estuanne  area'^ 

Mr  MORTON  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  it 
would  be  in  every  instance. 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entleman  yield'' 

Mr  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  PELLY  If  I  may  read  from  page 
29  of  the  report.  I  think  this  subject  is 
covered 

The  report  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  25  .md  the  rompanlon  bills  are  not 
.concerned  with  the  npen  ocean  nor  with  the 
fresh  water  stretches  of  streams  that  go  down 
to  meet  it  Rather.  It  deals  with  the  areas  In 
between  that  .'re  tinder  the  direct  mflLience 
of  the  salty  sea  and  Us  tides  Hence  ".?  .ire 
tallcing  .iboiit  the  kinds  of  places  that  have 
si-.ch  common  names  as  bavs.  coasts  sounds, 
iiarbors.  '.igoons.  tidal  marshes,  inshore  wa- 
ters and  chiinnels. 


That  is  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stan- 
ley A  Cain  as  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vleld? 

Mr  MOP.TON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

M:  KYL  Can  the  tientleman  tell  me 
what  areas  in  the  Great  Lakes  are  to  be 
considered  as  potentially  ostuarian  areas 
for  conservation  under  this  act? 

Mr  MORTON  I  think  the  studv  it.self 
has  to  determine  that.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  determine — exactly  what 
areas. 

Mr  KYL  Ave  you  talking  about  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior' 

Mr   MORTON  Yes 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  'he  ^entloman  from  Massa- 
chusetts   Mr  Keith  1 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr  Chairman,  mv  dis- 
trict will  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  research 
and  study — and  hopefully  the  conclu- 
sions that  will  be  reached  by  the  com- 
mission which  is  established  by  this  bill 
to  look  into  the  relationship  of  the 
estuarine  areas  to  the  wild  life  and  to  the 
fish  that  spavni  within  thf.se  areas  and 
■vhich  eventually  tlnd  their  wav  to  the 
marketnlace  and  on  to  the  tables 
throughout  our  country. 

It  is  v»ry  important  that  this  relation- 
ship be  understood. 

Thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  b«  fore  us.  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  ^he  subdivisions  there- 
of have  been  respected 

The     legislation     calls     for     a     most 


thoughtful  ,>tudy  and  before  actual 
munevs  can  be  spent  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  study,  the  re- 
port must  come  back  to  the  Congress  tor 
action. 

In  my  view,  this  letjislati  )v.  can  be  verv 
helpful  not  only  to  the  coastal  areas  and 
the  Great  Lakes  that  are  specifically  in- 
cluded but  to  the  public  which  must  have 
the  benefits  which  flow  from  th"se  great 
natural  resouices  which  are  necessary  to 
sustain  us  and  provide  the  protein  that 
is  so  necessary  in  our  diets 

Mr  Cnalrman,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  .uipixirt  this  legislation,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  mav  con.sume  m 
order  to  answer  the  riuestion  raised  a 
m->ment  aso  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
•IS  to  what  iia-ts  of  the  Gieat  Lakes  were 
included  in  this  legislation.  I  am  able  to 
an.-wer  him  a  little  more  fully  at  this 
time  I  lefer  to  the  table  and  .--ummary 
on  page  30  of  the  hearings,  where  there 
is  included  a  footnote  under  •Michigan": 

In  Great  Lakes  only  shoals  (areas  less  than 
>i  teet  deep  I    were  considered  as  estuaries 

I  think  that  is  the  best  I  can  do  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  KYL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion on  an  unrelated  subject? 

Mr.  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  'jentleman 
from  Iowa 

M;  K'i'L.  Does  this  bill  in  and  of  Itself 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  any  lands  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PELLY  My  undeistandlni  is  there 
will  be  no  authority  to  acquire  anv  lands 
under  this  bill 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  any  obligation  in 
the  bill  V  hich  calls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernm-i^nt  to  build,  maintain  or  administer 
anv  of  these  areas,  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  Itsc^lf 

Mr.  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  t-entlcman 
from  Michigan,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
bill.  I  think  h**  can  "ive  you  a  better 
answer  than  I  could 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  uentlcman. 
First,  if  the  -cntleman  v.ill  refer  to  page 
18,  he  will  find  that  no  interest  in  land 
may  be  ncauued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  bill  until  such  time  as  a 
study  is  completed  and  until  after  spe- 
cific authori-'atlon  by  Congress, 

The  bill  authorizes  only  a  study  and  it 
would  authorize,  upon  completion  nf  the 
study,  that  the  Federal  Government 
could — except  for  the  Lon,'  Island  Wet- 
lands area — subject  to  appropriations 
and  c.nev  action  by  the  Congress,  enter 
into  agreements  by  and  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  local  units  of 
government  which  happen  to  have  lands 
now  in  public  ownership  for  inclusion  of 
all  or  such  portions  of  those  areas  a.s  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  President  and  the  local 
unit  of  government  or  State— with  the 
concurrence  of  the  government — would 
deem  appropriate 

Mr  PELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  look 
at  page  18,l.nes  1  and  2 

No  lands  within  suoh  arei  may  he  acquired 
until  authorized  by  subsequent  Act  of  Con- 
irefs. 


Mr.  BLATNTK   Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  yield? 


Mr    PELLY    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Minnesota 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  would  like  to  revert 
to  the  (luestion  raised  earlier  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  again  raised  by 
the  d'.st;ngu;.>hed  and  respected  uentle- 
:nan  from  Washuigton  I  am  not  quite 
clear  ^'n  how  the  Great  Lakes  got  inl  J 
this  estuarine  bill.  I  wi^n  to  make  :t 
clear  at  the  out.set  that  I  am  a  alronn 
.-,ui>porter  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  the 
need  for  the  study,  the  need  for  i>roper 
m.magement  of  these  estuarine  wetlands, 
and  the  need  for  participation  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  interests  in  a  joint 
effort.  But  for  the  record,  and  i^lsj  :  r 
;ny  own  information,  after  reading  all 
the  definitions  ol  estuary."  I  found  the 
following  definition  in  the  Rand. an 
House  Dicti.-!nary.  1967  -  dition: 

Estuary  1  Tliat  part  r.f  i;,-  mouth  -r 
lower  course  of  li  river  in  vhlch  the  river's 
current  mi-et.^  the  sea's  tide  2.  .\n  arm  ur 
mlet  .if  th<?  ^e.i  .md  the  lower  end  of  a  river. 

The  gentleman  :rom  M'.rhiiian,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  read  the  definition  i;i 
the  committees  report.  It  appears  at  the 
ixittom  of  page  .o: 

Esiuarle^  are  places  where  .-.ilt  w.iter  mee'.s 
I'reih  water,  et  cetera 

I  would  like  to  have  the  question  wnh 
reference  to  the  Great  Lakes  clarified  bv 
.111  extension  or  revision  in  the  Record. 
because  on  page  18  it  states: 

No  lands  within  such  .irea  mav  be  acquire'l 
until  .aithorized  by  subseqiie!U  Act  L>f  Con- 
,;ress 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  ,^tudy,  if  1  might  su2- 
rest  will  develop  as  to  where  the  estu- 
arine areas  are  I  cannot  niyi^elf  t^'ll  y  "u 
why  the  Great  Lakes  were  included  other 
than  the  fact  that  tnrre  are  certain  im- 
portant resources,  fisiiery  resources  in 
as  I  understand,  the  shoals  of  the  Great 
T  qIcp^ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-■cntleman  yield  further'.^  Perhaps  we 
eou:d  ask  tiie  author  of  the  ponding  bill 
the  ^-entleir.sn  from  Michigan,  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Great  Lakes  were  in- 
cluded as  an  •  stuary. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  tran.sgress  too  much  on  the  time 
of  my  iiood  friend,  'he  tientleman  from 
Washinston. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  iia"" 
promised  to  yield  time,  and  !->erhaps  the 
rentleman  can  uet  some  time  from  hi; 
side  if  tiie  aisle  and  an.'^wer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  '  ' 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
very  ftr-t  line  after  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  lt.self.it  says: 

In  'he  House  of  Representatives.  Janu- 
ary 10.  1967  Mr  DiNCFii.  introduced  the  f^l- 
lowlr.i;  bill. 

There  is  the  answer  as  to  how  the 
Great  Lakes  t'ot  in. 

Mr   PFLLY.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  we  will  let 
Ml    DtNCEii  I  in  his  own  time  explain  it 
Mr    KEITH.   Mr.   Chairman.   It   says 
further,  on  pase  16.  in  section  2: 

The  Secret. irv  of  the  Interior.  In  consulta- 
tion and  in  cooperation  with  the  States — 

And  so  on — 

shall  v-onduct  directly  or  by  contract  a  study 
and  inventory  of  the  Nation's  estuaries,  m- 
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Liudlng  without  limitation  coastal  marsh- 
lands, bays,  sounds,  .seaward  are.vs,  lagoons, 
aiid  land  and  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

So  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  committee, 
as  I  hope  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gress, that  for  purposes  of  this  bill  the 
Great  Lakes  should  be  Included. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  for 
a  short  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  demonstrate  to  the  gentleman 
Horn  Michiuan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  a  concern.  In  the  report 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  we  find 
ti.is  language: 

We  believe  that  all  references  in  the  draft 
bill  to  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  should  be 
deleted.  These  waters  have  problems,  but 
tliev  differ  greatly  from  the  esthetic,  recrea- 
t.onal,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  problems  with 
which  the  bill  Is  designed  to  deal. 

I  support  this  idea  of  conservation, 
but  I  believe  by  putting  the  Great  Lakes 
In  we  will  diminish  the  money  and  ac- 
tivity which  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coastal  areas. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  a 
short  answer. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  first  of 
.'11.  the  objection  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  which  our  good  friend  from 
Iowa  alludes,  deals  with  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally dratted,  before  it  was  amended 
by  the  committee.  At  that  point  the  corps 
had  some  very  real  objections,  because 
the  bill  as  drawn  then  set  up  the  dual 
pc.mit  system.  That  is  no  longer  in  the 
bill.  There  Ls  no  provision  for  dealing 
with  permits  at  all.  So  the  bill  is  en- 
tirely outside  the  area  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  deal  with  these 
permits. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
-Ineers  aad  others,  and,  subject  to  one 
'.ery  small  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
later,  the  objections  of  the  Coi-ps  of  En- 
gineers have  been  removed. 

With  regard  to  how  the  Great  Lakes 
got  in  there,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  The 
conservation  departments  of  the  Great 
Lakes  States  requested  they  be  included 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  I  will  yield  to  him 
briefly. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  contained  in  this  bill 
will  in  my  ^■iew  go  to  correlate  studies 
already  in  existence.  Estuary  studies  have 
been  made  until,  as  we  say  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  cows  come  home.  Somebody  has 
to  take  them  and  correlate  all  that  in- 
formation. A  large  part  of  this  money, 
this  million  dollars,  will  go  to  that  end, 
not  to  original  research.  Certainly  there 
will  be  sufficient  funds  in  my  view  in  this 
bill  to  help  with  the  fresh  water  prob- 
lem as  it  relates  to  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
v\,-ould  hope  no  inland  Congressman 
would  object  to  translation  of  the  studies, 
as  they  come  from  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
other  areas  in  the  inland  States. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]. 


Mr,  WYDLEU,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  to  take  this  conversation  away  from 
the  Great  Lakes  for  a  few  moments,  be- 
cause its  main  trust  is  what  was  gener- 
ally known  as  estuarine  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  are  along  the  seacoast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill, 
which  is  essentially  a  study  bill  of  the 
estuarine  areas.  A  year  ago  I  made  the 
.same  statement,  that  I  was  in  support 
of  the  legislation,  before  the  committee 
which  was  then  holding  hearings  on  the 
bill. 

Last  Decem'ber  a  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  committee  at  the  last  minute  with 
a  serious  and  important  change  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Everything  I  say  here 
today  shall  relate  to  section  3  of  the  bill, 
which  is  the  section  which  has  been  in 
dispute. 

That  section,  as  changed  at  the  last 
minute  and  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  going  to  affect  only  New  York 
State  and,  in  fact,  only  certain  limited 
wetlands  areas  in  the  towns  of  Hemp- 
stead and  Oyster  Bay,  both  of  which 
towns  I  have  the  pleasure  of  represent- 
ing here  in  the  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  i  Mr.  Din- 
GELLl,  requested  me  to  talk  to  the  people 
of  New  York  State  and  the  towns,  to  get 
their  reaction  to  the  proposed  change.  I 
did  that.  They  objected. 

I  asked  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  withdraw  the  bill  from  what 
was  then  an  attempt  to  have  it  passed 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  until 
the  disagreements  could  be  worked  out. 
The  leadership  complied.  The  bill  was 
withdrawn. 

I  then  arranged  for  a  meeting  to  which 
all  of  the  interested  parties  could  come 
to  discuss  differences  in  the  bill.  This 
meeting  was  held. 

What  were  these  objections  which  had 
to  be  met? 

First  of  all,  the  new  revised  section  3, 
which  at  that  time  was  proposed  by  the 
subcommittee,  was  so  narrowly  drawn 
that  the  State  of  New  York  and  indeed 
the  towns  of  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay 
felt  they  were  being  singled  out  and 
made  to  look  like  the  targets  of  the  legis- 
lation. In  our  meeting  we  agreed  that 
this  would  be  changed,  and  neither  the 
State  of  New  York  nor  the  towns  of 
Hempstead  or  Oyster  Bay  are  any  longer 
mentioned  in  the  legislation,  and  what- 
ever provisions  there  are  are  nationwide. 
Of  course  the  towns  did  not  want  to 
be  singled  out  because  they  consider  that 
they  have  the  very  best  conservation 
agreements  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  protection  of  wet  lands. 
They  have  town-State  agreements  now  In 
existence,  and  they  .seriou^^ly  question 
whether  they  need  any  improvements  of 
them. 

Second,  the  bill  as  then  proposed  would 
have  required  the  use  of  old  surveys  as 
the  basis  for  wet;and.s  agreements.  This 
would  have  limited  the  scope  and  the 
area  of  the  wetlands  aereements.  The 
State  did  not  want  this.  The  towns  did 
not  want  this.  They  wanted  iiew  studies 
which  would  allow  the  inclusion  of  new 
areas  and  proper  agreements  to  protect 
unprotected  areas  of  our  wet  lands. 

It  was  also  possible — and  this  was  a 
most  serious  thing,  because  it  v.-ould  have 


affected  everyone— under  the  legislation 
as  then  proposed  to  bypass  the  State,  and 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
agreement's  directly  with  locahties  within 
the  State  without  the  States  concur- 
rence. 

All  the.se  objections  were  met  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  this  meet- 
ing, and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  attitude  lie  took,  becau.se  through  his 
efforts  a  lull  agreement  has  been  reached. 
I  want  to  direct  certain  questions,  if  1 
may,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  !  Mr. 
DingellL  I  .-hould  like  to  have  hi.s 
attention. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  shall  be  plea.sed  l.:* 
respond 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  difficulty  I  n.-w 
have  with  the  legislation  is  this:  We  liave 
before  us  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  bill,  which  is  wrong,  because  the  bill 
is  now  going  to  be  changed,  yet  people 
reading  the  legislative  history  on  the  bill 
may  refer  to  this  report  and  will  come 
to  improper  conclu-sions  about  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  W\TDLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  report  does  differ 
.somewhat  from  the  language. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
the  language  on  page  3.  the  last  para- 
graph, v.hlch  I  do  not  believe  has  any 
application  whatsoever  to  the  legislation 
as  will  be  passed  here  today.  Also  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  5  of  the  report 
and  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  on 
page  7  of  the  report,  all  of  which  deal 
with  the  specific  prior  reports  made  in 
the  area  of  the  Nation  and  of  New  York 
State,  none  of  which  are  mentioned  now 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  tell  my  good 
friend  that  at  the  appropriate  time  we 
are  going  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  believe  will  meet  the  objections  of  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  and  which 
will  also  set  the  matter  straight.  With 
respect  to  the  language  contained  in  the 
report,  that  language  naturally  related 
to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  I  just  want  to  get  these 
things  on  the  record. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.    PELLY.   Mr.    Chairman.    I    yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  W\TDLER.  I  just  want  to  get  four 
questions  answered  for  the  record,  if  I 
may.  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  first  question  is:  Is  it  a  fact  that 
under  the  legislation  as  will  be  finally 
passed  here  today  any  State  in  the  Na- 
tion will  have  to  be  a  party  to  any  agree- 
ment within  that  State  under  this  bilP 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  it  would  have  to 
be  a  party  to  those  agreements  betv.een 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  local 
units  of  government  for  management  of 
estuaries  which  will  be  completed  previ- 
ous to  the  completion  of  the  whole  study 
as  referred  to  in  the  bill.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Second,  before  any 
agreements  are  entered  into  in  the  Long 
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Island  area  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
area  of  the  United  States  w  til  new  studies 
have  to  be  conducted  and  completed:" 

Mr.  DINCiELL  No  The  overall  study 
does  not  have  to  be  completed  before 
agreements  can  be  entered  into  Under 
the  amendment  that  will  be  otTered,  that 
does  not  have  to  be  done  However,  be- 
fore lands  can  be  acquired  or  an  interest 
in  lands  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  study  must  have  to  be 
completed  and  the  Con':;ress  must  act  to 
approve  afSrmatively  such  acquisitions 
of  land. 

Mr  WYDLER  What  I  am  askim?  the 
eentleman  is  this,  for  example:  If  the 
Federal  Government  were  tti  tr^'  to  enter 
into  an  acreement  with  a  locality  in  Lonu 
Island,  for  example,  before  they  did  it 
they  would  have  to  complete  a  new  study, 
would  they  not.  whether  it  is  a  complete 
studv  or  a  partial  one'' 

Mr  niNGELL  I  understand  what  the 
centleman  is  saying  Yes  The  area  in 
question  must  be  studied  and.  m  the  case 
of  the  l>o««  Island  waterway,  to  which 
I  am  sure  the  'gentleman  Is  alludmK.  the 
studv  would  have  to  be  updated,  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  I  will  introduce  a 
letter  deaiinvr  with  this  point  from  the 
Secretary  of  rhe  Interior 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hius  expired. 

Mr  DTNGELL  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr  WYDLER.  Finally,  the  question 
which  was  raised  by  the  State,  as  the  sen- 
tleman  will  remember,  at  the  conference 
we  held,  which  is.  will  any  partial  study 
of  any  sector  or  will  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  entering  into  an  a;,'rer;nent 
under  partial  studies  have  to  follow  the 
procedures  outlined  in  section  2  of  the 
bill  for  acreements  to  be  entered  into 
after  any  general  studies^ 

Mr  DINGELL.  Under  the  lanE^uace  of 
the  .imendment  which  will  be  offered,  the 
action  of  th.>  Secretary  with  re'-,'ard  to 
entering  int->  asireements  for  the  man- 
agement of  ai-eas  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  local  units  of 
government  or  the  States  must  take  into 
consideration  very  clearly  the  lansuaKc 
of  subsections  2'a»  and  2ib'  of  the  bill 
and  insofar  as  possible  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  also  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  other 
Federal  a^'encies  so  as  fully  to  consider 
the  views  of  the  States  and  the  local 
units  of  ^'overnment  and  other  affected 
Government  aeencies. 

Mr  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  statement  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  Eientltmen  from  New  York  [Mr 
Tender  and  Mr.  GroverI.  who  demon- 
strated such  a  sreat  interest  in  th.e  bill. 
I  would  also  like  to  .nut  on  the  record  to- 
day that  .ve  have  all  asreed,  we  beinc  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr  Dingell. 
myself.  Conj^ressman  Tenzer,  and  Con- 
gressman CrRovER.  that,  we  will  in  fact 
send  a  proper  letter  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  insofar  as  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Long  Island  area,  request- 
iiig  them  n  make  any  study  that  they 
make  m  the  area  an  areawidc  study  of  all 
the  wetlands  of  both  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  Long  Island. 

Mr  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  fully 
correct  :n  that  last  statement  and,  as  he 
will  recall.   I  sent   in   all  of   the  corre- 


spondence received  by  me  IhrouEhout 
the  years  includlnc:  soin-^  concerinnt:  the 
specific  questions  that  the  gentleman 
just  rai.sed.  I  have  no  obiection  to  them 
bpinc  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  appro- 
priate time 

Mr    WYDT  KR    I  thank  the  chairman 
Mr     PELLY     Mr     Chairman.    I    yield 
such    lime   as   he   may   consume   to   the 
u-entleman  from  New  York  'Mr   Reid!. 

Mr  RKID  of  New  York  Mr  Chairman 
I  thank  the  u'entleman  from  Washington 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  n.se  In  strong  support  of  H  R  25  In 
particular  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
srentleman  from  Washinuton  !  Mr 
Peli  Yl  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
iMr  DiNGEiLl.  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  Mr  Pfi.lyI  and  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  I  Messrs.  Wyhler. 
Grover.  and  Tenzer  1  for  their  initiative 
on  this  vital  consen-ation  measure 

This  bill  en.)oys  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  C.immi.s.Moner  Stew- 
art Ki'bourne.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
have  the  strongest  bipartisan  backing. 

The  bill  before  us.  considerably  re- 
duced in  scope  from  the  oritnnal  version, 
would  authon/e  a  2-year  study  and  in- 
ventoi-y  of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  m  cooperation  with 
the  States  and  other  Federal  a<:encies. 
The  study  and  report,  to  be  .submitted 
to  the  Congress,  must  be  completed  no 
later  than  January  30.  1970.  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  .<;7o0.000  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  5350,000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  In  addi- 
tion, with  respect  to  certain  imbiicly 
owned  lands  on  Loni;  Island.  NY.,  which 
were  studied  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
3 miction  With  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1961  and  1965,  the  Secretary-  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  an  a::reement 
with  New  York  or  any  political  .subdivi- 
sion thereof  for  the  permanent  manage- 
ment, development,  and  administration 
of  such  areas. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  estuarine 
areas  have  both  conservation  and 
economic  value.  Eiituai'ies.  as  marginal 
sea  and  land  areas,  are  the  environmtnt 
for  many  natural  resources,  including 
large  populati<ins  of  wildfowl,  .such  as 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  rail,  and  snipe.  Many 
of  our  most  valued  commercial  species 
of  fish  spend  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
lives  in  estuarine  areas.  Includinii 
prawns,  menhaden,  bluefish.  oysters,  soft 
clams,  blue  crabs,  and  diamondback  ter- 
rapins. It  is  estimated  that,  in  1960.  es- 
tuanne-dependent  seafood  resources 
supported  about  90.000  commercial  fish- 
ermen at  the  rale  of  about  2.8  billion 
pounds. 

Stjeciflcaily.  In  terms  of  the  Long  Is- 
land wetlands,  the  area  comprises  ex- 
tensive mar.shes  and  bays  some  15  miles 
long  and  3 '  j  miles  w  ide.  including  Hemp- 
stead and  South  Oyster  Bays  The  com- 
mercial and  recreational  value  of  the  fin- 
fish,  shellfish,  waterfowl,  and  shorebirds 
that  inhabit  this  arf>a  is  enormous  and 
the  demand  for  these  resources  is  in- 
crea.sin^.  A  report  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  indicates  that  some  29 
percent  of  the  Long  Islaiid  wetlands  have 
been  destroyed  between  1954  and  1964, 
and  an  accelerated  rate  of  wetlands  de- 


struction will  continue  unless  a  positive 
program  of  acqui.3ition  and  management 
IS  undertaken. 

This  legislation  would  make  possible 
.such  a  program.  When  a  political  sub- 
division other  than  a  State  desires  to 
enter  into  a  managemeiit  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  such 
agreement  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  Governor. 

If  we  arc  to  save  more  of  the  valuable 
c^stuariae  areas  of  the  United  States,  a 
much  larger  undertaking  is  clearly  re- 
quired. This  legislation  is  but  a  first  small 
stcf) — yet,  if  we  postpone  even  this  mini- 
mal beginning  any  longer,  the  opiwrtu- 
iiity  to  preserve  these  resources  may  well 
pass  us  by. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to  .ioin  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  in  urging  passage 
of  H  R.  25 — the  so-called  estuarine  area 
hill— with  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation. 

.As  has  been  previously  stated,  the 
principal  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
other  PYderal  agencies,  to  study  and  to 
inventory  the  Nation's  estuaries  includ- 
ing the  "Great  Lakes  area.  This  study 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  not  later  than 
JanuaiT  30.  1970.  tO'-;ether  with  appro- 
priate legislative  recommendations.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  legi.slalion  provides  an 
express  prohibition  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  within  any  subsequently 
designated  estuarine  area  "imtil  author- 
ized bv  subsequent  act  of  Congress." 

Whereas  the  bill.  H.R.  25.  ;is  reported 
by  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  authorizes  the  Secretaiy  oi 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  only  an  agree- 
ment pertaining  to  certain  publicly 
owned  lands  on  Long  Island.  N.Y..  stud- 
ied in  1961  and  1965.  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  fi'om  Michi- 
gan would  so  amend  section  3  of  the  bill 
as  to  expand  this  somewhat  restrictive 
authontv  It  would  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  permissive  authority  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  man- 
agement, administration,  and  develop- 
ment of  i)ublicly  owned  estuarine  areas 
following  the  completion  of  a  study  of 
such  areas  and  subiect  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  agreement. 

Most  importantly,  however,  no  acree- 
meni  could  be  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  Interior  with  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  without  it  first 
beint:  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
respective  Stale.  The  cost  resulting  from 
such  agreements  would  be  shared  in  an 
equitable  manner  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  respective  State  or  po- 
litical .subdivision  thereof,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations,  and  State 
hunting  and  fi-shing  laws  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  those  areas  covered  in  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  that  with 
this  amendment  the  bill.  H.R.  25.  satis- 
factorily disposes  of  concerns  previously 
expressed  by  several  Members  of  the 
House. 
As  originally  introduced.  H.R.  25  did 
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contain  several  provisions  found  to  be  ob- 
lectlonable  to  various  interested  parties. 
However,  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
.servation  has  taken  exceedingly  great 
pains  to  provide  all  parties  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  views  known.  Every 
possible  consideration  was  afforded  so 
as  to  hammer  out  legislation  acceptable 
to  all  interests  Quite  frankly.  I  hope 
that  in  so  doing  we  will  not  fall  prey  to 
the  fate  so  aptly  described  in  one  of 
Aesop's  Fables,  and  I  quote: 

Please  all.  und  you  will  please  none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fish  resources  are  the 
eocnomic  mainstay  of  hundreds  of  our 
coastal  communities  and  the  key  to  pros- 
perity for  many  seaside  resorts  where 
sport  fishing  supports  the  local  economy. 
These  same  resources  provide  recreation 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens. What  H.R.  25  accomplishes  is  to 
sound  the  alarm  that  these  valuable  re- 
sources are  in  danger  of  depletion  be- 
caiise  of  burgeoning  community  and 
industrial  development,  expanding  into 
estuarine  areas  which  are  the  principal 
habitat  for  a  large  portion  of  our  fish 
resources. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  need  for 
balancing  the  interest  between  commu- 
nity industiral  development  and  the 
preservation  of  the  habitats  of  fish.  This 
legislation  constitutes  an  initial  step 
toward  bringing  these  interests  into 
Ijalance.  As  noted  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Marine  Digest  of  January  27 
on  the  preservation  of  estuarine  re- 
.sourccs,  and  I  quote: 

On  .1  titizen  level,  we  feel  It  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  ir.r  men  to  participate  In  ixith  con- 
;crvatlon  and  indu.strial  growth  activities. 
Candidiy,  neither  side.  beC3U.se  of  the  mo- 
tions involved,  can  be  trusted  to  liave  ju.st 
their  ,iwn  way.  A  compatabllity  must  and 
can  be  achieved. 

Tlic  bill,  H.R.  25.  constitutes  the  initial 
vehicle  to  achieve  tliis  necessary  com- 
patability  and  I  therefore  strongly  urge 
the  House  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  friend  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Mar^iand  IMr.  Garmatz],  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fishei-ies.  such  time  as 
iie  ir.ay  consume. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  a  [treat  tragedy  if  the  United 
States,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  should  permit  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  natural 
icsoui-ces — the  estuarine,  or  wetland 
areas. 

H.R.  25  is  designed  to  make  certain  this 
loss  never  happens.  The  bill  would  do  no 
more  than  authorize  a  2-year  study  of 
the  wetlands  of  the  Nation — including 
our  Great  Lakes  area.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  strongly  endorsing  this  legis- 
lation. 

America's  wetlands  are  the  natural 
habitat  and  breeding  grounds  for  count- 
less varieties  of  plant,  marine,  and  bird 
life,  and  they  form  an  important  link  in 
the  delicate  balance  of  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, oysters,  clams,  and  blue  crabs — 
all  of  which  constitute  an  important  sea- 
food industry  in  my  own  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  of  Maryland — spend  their  juvenile 


stages  in  the  protected  waters  of  the 
estuarine  zone. 

Once  these  wetlands  are  destroyed, 
they  are  gone  forever. 

I  am,  of  course,  just  as  acutely  aware  of 
the  importance  of  these  areas  to  our  in- 
dustrial interests.  I  know  the  wetland 
areas  are  valuable  sites  for  future  in- 
dustrial expansion. 

The  interests  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
industrialist  often  conflict,  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  this  bill  is  important. 
It  does  not  threaten  either  interests. 
What  it  will  do  is  initiate  a  study  that 
will  enable  us  to  find  an  intelligent  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  important 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  passage 
of  H.R.  25. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  TenzerI  who 
originated  the  fight  to  preserve  our 
estuaries. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Dingell],  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  £:hall  not 
take  the  entire  5  minutes,  because  J  shall 
not  undertake  to  repeat  that  v%-hich  has 
already  been  said,  but  shall  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  however,  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  to  one  matter  related  to 
this  bill  which  in  my  opinion  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  but  which  up  to  this 
point  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  some 
who   have   spoken    in    support   thei-eof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  a  measure 
of  economy  for  future  Congresses  to  act 
upon  in  connection  with  the  provisions 
as  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  today,  hopefully, 
if  this  legislation  is  pas.sed,  the  Federal 
Governm.ent  was  net  allowed  to  use  its 
expertise  for  the  improvement  or  devel- 
opment of  any  of  our  natural  lands,  with- 
out acquiring  those  lands  by  either  con- 
demnation or  purchase. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  25  includes  this 
new  concept  which  has  been  brought  into 
being  in  which  I  was  i:)roud  to  have  in- 
cluded in  my  first  bills  introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress  and  that  philosophy  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  where  the  land 
is  already  in  public  ownership,  already 
owned  by  the  people  of  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  such  land  either  by  condemna- 
tion or  t:urchase  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing the  expertise  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  management  and  preser- 
A-ation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
25  and  I  urge  its  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  all  the 
other  worthy  reasons  which  have  been 
expressed  here  today  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  con- 
cept of  our  requiring  Federal  ownership 
or  protection  v.'ith  reference  to  these 
lands  is  a  concern  and  concept  v.hich 
desei-ves  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation 
before  the  House  this  afternoon  is  a 
credit    to    our    distinguished    colleague 


I  Mi.  DiN.ELLl  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marino  and 
Fisheries  Committee  on  both  sider.  of  the 
aisle.  The  members  of  this  committee 
have  approached  the  subject  of  preserv- 
ing our  natural  resources — rur  xnluable 
estuaries  and  coastal  wetland.^ — with  un- 
usual dedication. 

Unfortunately,  prior  attempts  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  Hou.sc  floor  with  bipar- 
tisan .support  failed  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
munication, u.idrr.-tanding.  and  a  lack 
of  willinane.ss  on  the  i^art  of  some  local 
politicians  on  Long  Islr-nd  to  work  to- 
gether. On  three  prior  occasions  bipar- 
tisan support  was  given  and  then  at  the 
last  po.s.sible  moment  v  ithdrav^•n  by  cer- 
tain officials  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
servation Department  and  of  I'.ie  town 
of  Hempstead. 

Finally  on  January  31.  1968.  a  m.eeting 
was  iield  in  the  ofTiCC  of  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Dingell  and  v.ith  tlio  coopera- 
tion of  our  distinguished  colleague  IMr. 
Morton!  of  Maryland,  and  my  colleaeues 
from  Long  Island,  agreement  was  finally 
reached  on  the  language  of  section  3 
which  Mr.  Dingell  has  offered  today  by 
way  of  amendment.  State  and  local  of- 
ficials present  at  the  meeting  in  Mr.  Din- 
cell's  office  pledged  their  support  of  H.R. 
25  as  amended  and  the  road  is  now 
cleared  for  final  pa.ssaec  of  this  impor- 
tant m.casure. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  25  which  I  have 
co.sponsorcd  with  Chairman  Dingell  is 
to  preserve  the  valuable  estuaries  and 
coastal  v.Ttlands  of  our  Nption  which 
have  been  all  too  fast  disappearing  and 
being  under  foundations  of  concrete  pre- 
served under  concrete  rather  than  for 
future  generations  of  Americans.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  H.R.  25  provides 
for  a  nationwide  inventory  and  study  of 
the  Nation's  estuaries  with  particular 
emphasis  on  recom.mendations  for  pro- 
tecting and  preserving  the.se  valuable 
natural  resources  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  89th  Consress  on  September  23. 
1&65.  I  introduced  H.R.  11236.  a  bill  to 
preserve  16.000  acres  of  valuable  wet- 
lands located  on  the  .south  shoi-e  of  Long 
Island.  In  that  bill  I  proposed  a  new 
concept  for  the  pi-cservation  of  natural 
resources  already  in  public  ownership — 
a  concept  which  has  remained  intact  in 
H.R.  25.  This  concept  is  simply  that 
when  lands  are  in  public  ownership — 
Stat€  or  local  government  ownership — 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  enter  into  voluntary  coopera- 
tive Federal.  State,  and  local  manase- 
ment  agreements  by  negotiation,  to  pre- 
.serve  these  resources  rather  than  requir- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
the  lands  by  condemnation  or  purchase 
as  is  presently  required. 

Under  H.R.  25  and  under  the  terms  of 
such  an  agreement  title  to  the  wetlands 
or  estuarine  area  involved,  remains  with 
the  State  and /or  local  government.  As 
an  example  the  16.000  acres  of  Lon.g  Is- 
land's south  shore  wetlands  have  been 
estimated  to  be  worth  approximately  $25 
to  S30  million.  Why  should  the  Treasury 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  required 
to  transfer  huge  sums  of  money  to  ac- 
quire lands  already  ovmed  by  State  or  lo- 
cal governments?  In  lieu  of  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  proceeding:  by  condemna- 
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tion.  H  R  25  would  authorize  coopera- 
tive management  agreements,  under 
which  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments would  work  to^jethei  to  pre.serve 
our  natural  re.source.s  while  equitably 
.sharlni?  the  costs  of  mainlainini;.  im- 
provlnc.  and  managinK  such  resources 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  to 
HR  -5,  sponsored  by  the  -cntleman 
from  Michiijan  Mr  Dinc.ellI  and  .sup- 
ported by  New  York  S'ate  and  local 
officials,  the  Secretary  is  authonzed  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  States  and 
witli  '.ucal  political  subdivisions  with  thf 
approval  of  the  Stat4?  after  >-umpletlon 
of  the  :nvent.>!-y  and  a  studv  oi  the  area 
involved  ha^;  been  made 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  nationwide 
study  the  Secreta;  y  of  the  Intenor  Is  i-e- 
quired  to  report  to  the  Conuress  on  the 
results  of  the  study  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  preserving  valuable  areas  of 
e.stuanes  and  wetlands  throughout  the 
United  States 

The  Hotise  Merchant  Mar.ne  and  Fish- 
eries Cortmittoe  ha^;  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  conservation  by  re- 
portinar  H  R.  25  favorably  and  by  pro- 
viding this  new  vehicle  for  protecting  our 
natural  resources 

Thrnu-;hout  the  history  of  the  estua- 
rine  protection  bill  manv  organizations, 
a  number  of  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions have  testified  m  favor  of  the 
legislation  Many  indi\':duals  have  testi- 
fied at  the  public  heaiintis  and  written 
letters  expresisina;  their  support  for  this 
measure 

The  amendm.ents  which  ha\  e  been  in- 
cornorated  m  H  R  25  have  met  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  certain  States. 

Among  the  States  whose  recommenda- 
tions have  been  adopted  are  California, 
New  Jersey.  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina.  Washington.  Oregon.  Florida. 
North  Carolina.  Massachusetts.  Idaho 
The  bill  also  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Mid-West  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners 
Association,  which  include  representa- 
tives from  the  States  of  Michigan.  Kan- 
sas. Indiana.  Kentucky.  Nebraska,  Ohio. 
Wisconsin.  South  Dakota.  Maryland. 
Iowa,  Colorado,  North  Dakota.  Minne- 
sota and  Illinois. 

It  is  unportant  to  note  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  H  R.  25  relating 
to  cooperative  management  agreements 
are  completely  volunury  There  is  no 
coercion,  no  Federal  control,  and  no  ob- 
liuation  impcsed  upon  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivi.-.ion  ro  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments The  terms  of  the  management 
agreements  may  vary  from  area  to  area 
and  they  are  to  be  negotiated  at  arm's 
length  by  the  State  or  political  units 
involved  and  .'ifcretary  of  the  Interior 

During  the  committee  hearings  in  the 
89th  and  90th  Congre.sses  I  testified  and 
I  have  made  st)eeches  on  the  House  floor 
stres.sing  the  importance  ot  Long  Island's 
wetlands.  I  have  p<Jinted  out  that  when 
I  moved  to  Long  Island's  south  shore  in 
19,36  there  were  30.000  acres  of  valuable 
wetlands  but  now  only  16  000  remain. 
This  bill  provides  a  new  way  to  preserve 
the  remaining  wetlands  on  Long  Island 
and  other  such  valuable  resources 
throughout  the  Nation. 

More  and  more  of  our  local  com- 
munities are  now  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  preserviiLg  upon  space  and  rec- 


reational areas  They  are  recopinizing 
the  urgency  ot  providing  for  expert 
planning  and  maintenance  of  their  re- 
maining natural  resources.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  in  communities  and 
States  across  the  Nation  to  accomplish 
this  and  I  believe  the  Federal  G<nern- 
ment  should  assist-  both  fliiancially  and 
by  making  available  Federal  expertise- 
to  work  with  the  Stales  and  localities 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Alter  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
complex  of  Lon«  Island  wetlands  in 
Nas.sau  and  Suflolk  Counties  may  be- 
come one  of  the  first  areas  in  which  a 
studv  and  inventory  is  completed.  Pnor 
studies  in  19fil  and  1965  ot  the  Loxva 
Island  wetlands  are  retened  to  m  the 
comm.ttee  lep-ort  on  HR  25  and  have 
called  these  the  must  impoitant  spawii- 
inii  grounds  for  fish  .ind  waterfowl 
on  the  North  Atlantic  coast 

Other  areas  will  be  studied  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  each  area  who 
want  their  resources  protected  and  pre- 
.served  -vill  be  hoard  If  their  voice  is  not 
heard,  what  lepacy  will  they  leave  to 
their  children,  other  than  a  filled  in 
bay— a  polluted  stream— and  natural  re- 
sources preserved  under  concrete. 

Tile  Hou.se  Mciciiant  Marine  and  Fisli- 
enes  Committee  has  reported  HR  25 
unanimously  Its  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  Honorable  John 
DiNOELL  has  been  a  magnificent  and 
articulate  spoke.smen  for  those  who  are 
concerned  about  preservation  of  our  re- 
maining natural  resources  I  am  plea.sed 
to  have  become  his  ally  I  am  proud  to 
have  originally  sponsored  legislation  in 
1965  to  protect  Long  Island's  wet  lands 
and  extremely  gratified  that  Chairman 
DiNOELL  has  with  .:reat  foresight  broad- 
ened the  battle  to  preserve  the  Nation  s 
wpr  lands 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  to  the 
people  the  prottM:tion  they  need  and  de- 
serve The  concept  of  cooperative  man- 
agement agreements  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments — rather 
than  condemnation  or  Federal  acquisi- 
tion- is  one  worthy  of  our  attention.  We 
should  not  spend  Federal  funds  to  pur- 
chase lands  for  proU'Ction  which  are 
already  in  public  ownership.  We  .should 
survey  and  inventoi-y  our  re.sources  and 
L-ncourage  Federal.  Slate,  and  local 
agreements  to  preserve  them.  That  is 
wiiat  H  R  25  authorizes  Ttiat  is  what 
you  are  being  asked  to  support  today 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  number  of  recent  news- 
paper editorials  gr.mg  cxpres-sion  to  the 
widespread  support  of  the  purposes  and 
intent  ot  H  R.  25 
Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov  15.  1967 1 
The  L.\st  Word 
The  bays  estuaries  and  coastal  wetlands 
w.here  tiie  fresh  wnters  of  a  river  meet  the 
tides  ot  the  sea  were  once  i^ruclal  in  the 
evolution  of  man.  For  other  species,  they  are 
still  the  survlv  il  /one  Here  nearly  two-thlrd.>; 
of  the  nation  s  commercially  vahunble  hntlsh 
and  shellfish  spawn  Here  ,ire  found  oysters, 
shrimp,  clams  and  crabs.  -And  here  water 
birds  !l\e  .iiid  mlgr.itory  birds  rest  on  their 
journeys 

Human  beings,  forgetful  of  their  own  past 
and  iieedless  of  the  welfare  of  other  species, 
think  of  swamps  ..iid  marshes  .is  w.istelands 
Thev  mistakenly  believe  that  oceans  and 
rl'.crs    can    absorb    an    infinite    amount    of 


abuse  .>o  it  is  that  they  pollute  the  waterF 
and  destroy  .-stuarles  and  adjoining  wetland? 
bv  dredging  .md  filling 

'The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Is  now  considering  a  bill  by 
Representative  Dlngell  of  Michigan  to  au- 
tiiorlze  an  Inventory  of  the  nation's  estuarlne 
ureas  bv  the  Interior  Department 

Ongiiialiy.  his  bill  was  more  ambitious  It 
.mluded  a  requirement  that  those  seeking  to 
dreige  or  fill  would  have  to  otat.iin  a  permit 
from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior.  But  tlu 
sand  and  gravel  companies,  the  real  estate 
Jevclopeib  and  l!ie  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress mounted  .i  succe;.slul  '.obbvlng  .liiii- 
p.-.^n  to  insure  that  their  perennial  ally,  tlie 
.Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  .vill  letaln  li.e 
niial  pov.er  of  decision 

Despite  this  drastic  downward  revision  m 
.subcommittee,  the  bill  is  still  of  some  value 
It  .luthorizes  the  flrst  comprehensive  studv 
,A  estuaries.  Where  wetlands  iire  ulreodv 
u:-der  local  public  control,  as  m  parts  oi  the 
southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  a  provision 
sponsored  bv  Representative  Tenzcr  of  Nev. 
York  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior U)  provide  Federal  .lonV.nlftratlon  li 
the  loc.Uitles  .igreed  Federal  supervision  is 
the  most  etfectlve  barrier  against  pressures  bv 
developers  on  village  and  town  officials. 

As  the  public  comes  to  understand  better 
the  unique  value  of  estuaries  and  coastal 
wetlands,  the  time  draws  nearer  when  ionp- 
term  ecology  rather  than  short-term  eco- 
nomic interests  have  the  last  word  on  this 
significant  part  of  man's  environment. 
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(From  the  Uing  Island     NY  i    Press.  Dec    <: 
1967! 
Bogged  Down 
me  struggle  to  preserve  Ix)ng  Island's  Wet- 
lands has  bogged  down  m  a  morass  of  politics 
.md  jur:sdictlon.il  jclount? 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Rep.  Herbert  Ten- 
der, the  Lawrence  Democrat,  pro;  .des  for  vol- 
uniarv  federal- local  agreements  .or  the  prr;- 
erv.itlon  of  the  wetlands,  so  Mtnl  to  the  baj- 
ance  of  nature  l:i  murine  life  and  so  tempt- 
ing for  real  est  ite  developer.-^. 

When  introduced  last  March,  it  had  v.ic..? 
bv-partisan  backing  But  a  potont  Repui^- 
llcan  minority  lorced  the  House  on  Mondav 
to  postpone  .iction 

Leaumg  the  opposition  \v.;s  Rep  John  Wyd- 
ler.  the  Garden  City  Republican  An  cari v 
supporter  of  the  bill,  he  tiow  iiolds— alont: 
with  tlie  State  Couservat.on  Depirtment  ana 
Hempstead  Town's  Republican  SuperviM  r 
Ralph  O  Caso.  whose  town  contains  must  : 
the  contested  .ireas— that  existing  state-loc.i. 
agreements  are  adequate 

Herein  lies  the  nub  of  the  dispute.  Mr 
Caso.  whUe  he  says  he  recognizes  the  con- 
servation imperatives,  consisienllv  refuses  '' 
enter  into  any  .igreement  that  will  hold  tl.e 
Wetlands  iore.er  in  a  public  conscrvatua 
trust  He  would  like  to  keep  the  towns  o;  - 
tions  op?n  for  luturc  i  onsiderallon.  But  .'- 
has  been  the  exercise  of  Iccal  options  th-^t 
caused  the  disappearance  of  thousands  ot 
precious.  Irreplaceable  ucres 

Both  Reps.  Tenzer  and  Wydler  have  e.\- 
pressed  willingness  to  confer  and  try  to  re- 
solve their  differences.  That's  a  good  iiea-- 
and  maybe  ■.  bill  fUaranleeing  full  protection 
for  this  public  treasure  can  get  on  the  Hou^c 
floor  and  be  passed  into  law  after  the  i-f^'-' 
year. 

IProm  Newsday.  J..n  16.19681 
WLTt..\NDs  Bill;  PREaEP.viNc  Our  RtsovRcrs 
Washington.  D.C. — In  a  recent  lett«r  to 
the  editor  (Jan.  3).  Hempstead  Preeidm;: 
Supervisor  Ralph  G  Caso  defended  his  op- 
position to  my  wetlands  preservation  bill  by 
staling  We  want  the  .^ame  study  oilier  tidal 
areas  will  receive  "  The  Town  of  Hempstead 
p.«it;on  :s  difficult  to  understand  in  light  of 
these  facts  In  1958  the  U.S.  Fish  and  W:Ui- 
llfe  Service  and  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
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lion  Department  undertook  a  Joint  study 
of  16.000  acres  of  South  Shore  wetlands.  In 
lyei  a  final  report  was  published  calling  these 
.vellands  "the  moat  valuable  waterfowl  area 
in  the  North  AilanUc  Stales."  Reoommenda- 
nons  lor  preservation  of  the  remaining  wei- 
.aiids  were  ,iIso  Issued 

Ir.  1065,  this  study  was  updated.  In  Sep- 
lemtier  of  Uiat  same  year.  I  inUoduced  legis- 
lation authorizing  cooperative  management 
.igreements  between  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  for  the  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  wetlands.  Approximately  14,000 
acres  of  wetlands  h.^.d  tjeen  destroyed  during 
the  previous  20  years,  and  my  bill  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  remaining  acreage. 

The  bill  w;is  .-,ub.-equently  bro;idened  to  in- 
.iude  a  study  of  the  nation's  wetlands.  Since 
LI'S  wetlands  had  already  been  studied  over 
the  p.tst  seven  years — the  only  such  study 
.-ompleted  m  tlie  U  S.— the  legislation  in- 
iluded  .luthonzation  for  cooperative  agree- 
:nenls  covering  these  wetlands.  At  congres- 
oion.il  hearings.  Department  of  Interior  of- 
licials  stated  that  prior  to  any  such  agree- 
ment the  L.I.  .'Studies  wotUd  l>e  updated  again. 
It  w.i3  estimated  this  would  take  from  two 
t3  five  months. 

After  all  this,  and  aft«r  publicly  supporting 
•Us  wethuKis  bill.  Mr.  Caso— on  the  eve  of 
House  consideration  of  the  legislation — 
withdrew  his  support  and.  together  with 
Hep  John  Wydler  i  R-Garden  City)  and  of- 
iicials  of  the  State  Conservation  Department, 
,,.,ked  for  a  delay  in  House  action.  The  excuse 
ihat  Hempstead  wants  addillonal  studies  is 
.L  "phony." 

The  bill  is  completely  voluntary,  merely 
.lUthonzlng  negotiations  between  the  town. 
t.he  state  and  the  Interior  Department.  Ap- 
oajrently  for  iiolitical  reasons  alone,  the  town 
"has  placed  every  obstacle  In  the  way  of  con- 
i^res&lonal  action  on  this  legislation.  Instead 
of  diacossing  this  bill  with  its  sponsors,  the 
•own  has  conducted  an  exchange  of  views 
•.hrough  the  press. 

The  town  wants  to  restrict  this  legisla- 
tion to  a  study  because  it  Imows  that  public 
opinion  may  force  a  permanent  agreement 
for  ijreservatlon  of  the  wetlands.  This  concept 
■  if  voluntary  cooperative  agreements  is  a  new 
■ipproach  to  the  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources It  would  save  billions  of  dollars  now 
,pent  for  purchase  of  condemnation  of  land 
.ilready  in  public  ownership.  If  these  re- 
.sources l>elong  to  the  people,  they  should 
i)e  preserved  without  the  need  for  purchase 
or  condemnation. 

Mr.    C.iso    also    refers    to    the    state-town 

igreement  and  the  broad  conservation  pro- 

.;ram  of  the  town.  The  state-town  agreement 

IS  not  i>ernxanent.  .and  the  fact  Is  that  until 

my  bill' was  inUoduced  in  1965  there  had  been 

no    effort    at    .ill    to    preserve    the    wetlands 

liough  state  iigreements.  If  the  town  is  really 

.nterested   in   preserving   Its   resources,   why 

loes  It  fear  the  federal  government  becom- 

ng  a  third  party  to  preservation  agreements. 

eavma   title  with   the    town   and  providing 

ederal  funds  to  relieve  some  of  the  tax  bur- 

len  which  results  from  a  town  conservation 

Judge t  nearlng  S300.000  a  year?  And  even  If 

his    town    .administration    is    conservaUon- 

nmded.  what  protection  do  we  have  from  a 

;  uture     town     government  that     wants     to 

;>?rmlt    additional    commercial    or    private 

loiismg  development  on  the  wetlands? 

.'\i:Other  attempt  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
he  H^use  floor  will  l>e  made  early  In  this 
ession  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  the  town 
•;::  recognize  the  need  for  this  bill  and  will 
orr.ply  with  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming 
:naj  .rity  of  the  people  of  the  South  Shore  by 
-upporting  the  legislation. 

From  the  Nassau  (NY.)  Herald,  Jan.  18. 
19681 
Dear  Mrs.  Spancerman:  Our  Town  of 
Hempstead  has  been  instrumental  in  block- 
.!i2  passage  of  the  Federal  Wetlands  Bill, 
which  has  national  Importance — besides  af- 
fecting us  here  locally. 
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Although  our  town  now  has  its  own  con- 
servation program  m  conjunction  with  the 
state  (finally  after  years  of  wetlands  destruc- 
tion) the  program  could  evaporate  easily, 
as  times  change  and  strong  pressures  grow  to 
make  use  of  the  wetlands  in  some  form  other 
than  their  natural  state.  The  town-state  pro- 
gram is  merely  a  mutual  agreement,  with  no 
lasting  legal  protection,  and  can  be  cancelled 
by  town  t>oard  vote  and  state  at  any  time. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  both  the  town  and  state 
wanting  to  put  a  super  road  through  the  wet- 
lands 10  or  15  years  from  now;  or  golf 
courses,  etc.  This  is  why  federal  involvement 
is  so  important^to  make  future  encroach- 
ment of  the  wetlands  more  difficult.  The  fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  bill  is  not  ownership 
or  control,  but  merely  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment for  studies,  management  advice,  finan- 
cial assistance,  etc.  Our  town  helped  torpedo 
the  bill  at  the  last  moment  (in  order  to 
weaken  it)  under  the  guise  that  local  con- 
trol is  better  than  federal — but  the  entire 
federal  proposal  Is  voluntary!  We  need  federal 
Involvement  as  watchdog  help,  if  for  nothing 
else — our  town  history  proves  this. 

There  are  some  important  meetings  to  re- 
solve the  problem  coming  up  soon  in  Wash- 
ington, when  congress  reconvenes  in  late 
January. 

Write  this  week  to:  Presiding  Supervisor 
Ralph  Caso,  Town  of  Hempstead,  Mineola. 
New  York.  Send  copy  to:  Cong.  Herbert 
Tenzer,  House  Office  Building,  vVashlngton, 
D.C. 

Say:  Don't  obstruct  passage  of  the  federal 
wetlands  bill!  Don't  water  it  do-wn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  those  supporting  H.R.  25: 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation. 

National  Wildlife  Foundation. 

Sierra  Club. 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Hempstead  Town  Lands  Resources  Council. 

Conservation  Planners,  Inc. 

League  of  Women  'Voters. 

Garden  Clubs  of  America. 

Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  York  State. 

Nassau  County  Planning  Commission. 

Long  Island  School  Boards  and  PTAs. 

Long  Island  Fisherman  Association. 

Long  Island  League  of  Salt  Water  Sports- 
men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  constituents  expressing  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  these  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  include  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Office  of  the  Executive. 
Mineolc.  NX ..  January  19,  J968. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Herbert:  I  hope  that  we  will  see  in 
this  .session  of  the  Congress  long  overdue  ac- 
tion in  support  of  your  dedicated  efforts  to 
.■^ave  Nassau's  priceless  wetlands. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand acres  have  already  been  lost  to  the 
dredger  and  developer.  "Studies"  of  this  crit- 
ical situation,  which  has  been  studied  thor- 
oughly for  many  years,  would  only  terve  as  a 
stalling  tactic  to  enrich  the  lew  and  deprive 
the  many  of  a  \  ital  pan  of  out  natural  herit- 
age. 

Leading  conservationists  rightly  question 
the  value  of  the  wetlands  agreement  Ix-tween 
New  York  State  and  the  Town  of  Hempstead 
since  It  can  be  abrogated. 

Your  efforts  to  provide  permanent  protec- 
tion for  the  wetlands  would  have  succeeded 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  but  for  the 
last-minute    turnabout    by    Representative 


Wydler  at  the  urging  of  the  Presiding  Super- 
visor of  tlie  Town  of  Hempstead. 

rhey  .ipparcntly  do  not  understand  that 
vast  economic  and  ^.ports  interests  involving 
lish  and  wilUIiie  are  dependent  upon  our 
wetlands'  central  role  in  migration. 

The  Town  of  Hempstead's  participation  in 
permanent  protection  of  the  wetlands  is  not 
.•nandatory  under  tlie  terms  <.f  your  bill  Yet 
one  Would  hope  iliai  its  (jtticiuis  would  leei 
.■o:ne  responsibility,  to  areas  on  Long  Island 
and  tliroughout  .■\merica  wliere  your  legisla- 
tion would  lielp  prevent  what  Jias  liappened 
in  Hempstead. 

It  IS  scandalous  that  a  small  group  of  men 
-.vieiding  political  jjower  in  one  small  area 
I'f  tiie  Last  coast  .iiould  jeopardize  .■America's 
■.vctlanas. 

Fortunately  for  .N.tssau  County  residents, 
tlie  County  has  acquired  175  acres  (jf  wet- 
lands lor  t'ne  Cow  .Meadow  .Vaturai  History 
I'reserve  irom  whlcli  our  }x>ople  can  learn 
tiie  use  and  \alues  oi  'lie  wetiunds. 

Without  i)assage  of  jour  bill,  however.  Cow 
-Meadow  could  become  a  lone  memorial  to 
one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources. 

I  commend  your  challenging  the  Congress 
'.vith  tills  major  opportunity  to  .serve  tiie  !u- 
ture  of  our  nation,  and  1  urge  all  the  people 
of  Nassau  to  support  \our  lar-seeing  efforts 
to  save  tiie  wetlands  m  Nassavi  .iiid  through- 
out .\inerica, 

.Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  H    Nickerson, 


L.\wre.n-ce  .^ssoc^.^T^ON■. 
Lawrence.  Long  /.s/and.  NY.. 

January  17,  IbSS. 

Resolution 

To:    1,  Hon.  Ralph  G.  Caso.  2.  Conservation 

Commissioner   J.    Stewart   Kllburne. 
Copies  to:   Hon.  Nelson  A.  Roclcefeller.  Hon. 

Herbert  Tenzer,   L.I.  Press.   Newsday.   S.S. 

Record. 
Be:  Federal  Wetlands  Bill. 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov.  of  the  Lawrence 
-Association,  it  was  resolved  to  advise  you: 

1.  That  we  are  completely  familiar  with 
the  events  surrounding  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Wetlands  Bill  to  be  voted  on  during 
the  last  congressional  session  ending  Decem- 
ber  1967. 

2.  That  the  Lawrence  Association  reaffirms 
Its  support  for  this  legislation  and  urges  you 
to  change  your  position  and  do  what  you  can 
iminediateiy  to  help  pass  this  bill  without 
lurther  delay  obstriictio:;,  or  weakening 
changes. 

This  is  a  bill  of  national  importance,  and 
being  completely  voluntary  it  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  local  ixilitics  should  act  as  a  hin- 
drance any  longer. 

M.  A.  Bendes. 

Preside  rit. 


Federation    of    New    York    State 
Bird  Clubs.  Inc  . 

Frreport.  NY    Dcccribcr  2.  1967. 
Hon,  Herbert  Tenzer. 
.Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Herb:  For  whatever  help  it  can  be, 
♦he  Federation  of  New  York  State  Bird  Clubs, 
Inc.,  continues  to  .'tand  firmly  1;ehind  HR  25 
I  would  like  to  report  in  my  newsletter  to 
the  clubs  in  the  state  the  votes  of  the  New 
Yoric  State  congressmen.  If  possible,  I  would 
appreciate  a  copy  of  the  days  Congressional 
Record  (since  it  will  probably  also  carry  the 
debate)  , 

Also,  I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  bill. 
Thank  you  and  Good  Luck: 
Best  regards. 

Maxwell  C  WuE\T.Jr,. 
Cliairj'ian.  Coni>crvation  CormJiittce. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Marj'- 
land  iMr.  Garmatz],  the  chairman  of  the 
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full  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries;  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr  Dincell).  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation:  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  Mr  Pelly  ! ;  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  Wydler  I :  the  dLstmgulshed  gentle- 
man from  New  York  !  Mr  Grover!,  and 
others  for  bringing  to  the  tioor  of  the 
House  this  imporUnt  legislation 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chainnan.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  this  time 
during  which  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  before 
I  yield  to  my  next  colleague 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  iike  to  say  a 
word  of  praise  to  my  ?ood  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguir.hed  gentleman  from  New  YoriC 
;Mr  Tender!  who  has  worked  so  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill,  and  to  say  a  word 
of  praise  to  my  distmguislied  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
WvniER'.  who  has  been  of  valuable 
assistance  In  the  development  of  the  pro- 
visions thereof;  also,  a  good  word  in  be- 
half of  our  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Man,iand 
Mr  Morton],  who  has  worked  .so  long 
and  hard  upon  this  legislation :  us  well  as 
my  good  friend,  the  distmgui.shed  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Keith!  : 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  Mr  Grover  1.  who  have 
helped  iron  out  the  ;nany  ditficulties  with 
which  we  were  faced  in  drawing  up  this 
legislation. 

And.  of  course,  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  '.Mr.  PEtLvl 
without  whose  help  on  this  legislation, 
and  much  else,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor 

Mr  Chairman,  I  wish  to  yield  1  minute 
of  this  time  to  mv  ^ood  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetus    Mr.  Keith! 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr  Chan-man.  I  want  to 
becertain  that  the  record  indicates  that 
there  is  already  a  sreat  deal  of  work 
that  has  been  done,  and  that  the  integ- 
rity of  those  studies  is  subject  to  the  re- 
view of  the  State  governments  and  local 
m.unicipaUties  involved  and.  pending 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  those 
studies,  they  could  or  could  nut  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  development  of  the  overall 
report. 

The  same  situation  would  obtain  also 
with  reference  to  the  Federal  studies.  I 
know  that  there  have  been  many  studies 
made  of  many  estuarine  areas  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  for  one  am  cer- 
tain that  these  studies  can  provide  a 
sutlicient  basis  for  action  in  .some  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the 
ecology  of  other  areas  would  require  up- 
dating" of  any  .studies  that  have  been 
made.  The  record  as  it  stands  now  seems 
to  be  somewhat  in  conflict  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  clear  this  up 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  m  re- 
sponse t3  the  inquiry  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, may  I  ."ay  that  I  believe  that 
there  are,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
said,  a  large  number  of  such  studies  in 
existence  It  is  expected  that  these  stud- 
ies will  be  used  in  all  cases  as  a  starting 
point. 

Indeed,  one  such  study  now  going  on 


involves  a  study  of  the  estuarine  areas 
insofar  as  pollution  is  concerned  It  is 
expected  by  the  committee  that  these 
matters  will  be  considered  and  will  be 
meshed  together  with  the  identltlcation 
of  the  estuarine  areas  to  be  preserved, 
and  It  is  expected  that  by  rea.son  of  those 
.studies  we  will  be  able  to  accompli.sh  sub- 
stantial economies  m  terms  of  identify- 
ing estuarine  areas,  and  in  determining 
m  what  way  they  should  be  pre.ser\ed 

Further  than  that,  it  is  also  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, we  should  engage— or  the  Federal 
Government  should  consult  first  with  the 
State.s  and  with  the  other  local  units  of 
the  local  governments  in  terms  of  iden- 
tification of  the  areas  to  be  studied, 
and  the  identification  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  areas  should  be    ludied 

Subsections  l!ia>  and  -'bi  specifically 
indicate  that  whatever  studies  may  be 
engaged  ;n  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  engaged  in  with  cooperation  of 
and  in  consultation  with  the  State  and 
other  local  units   jf  government. 

Mr  KEITH  I  thank  the  t;entleman. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  .:ood  friend  from  Okla- 
homa   Mr  EDMoNiisdNl. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  first  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who. 
once  again,  has  demonstrated  to  us  all 
his  legislative  .skill  in  bringing  a  difficult 
subject  to  Che  floor  I  vmderstand  further 
that  the  i;entleman  has  prepared  and  is 
intending  to  ullcr  an  amendment  which 
Will  change  the  bill,  if  adopted,  to  provide 
that  Presidential  approval  for  designa- 
tion of  estuarine  areas  will  be  necessary, 
in  addition  to  these  preliminary  studies 
and  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States. 

Is  that  correct,' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  -inly  insofar  as  where  the  man- 
agement agreements  will  be  enacted.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  sucii  language  is  not 
needed,  because  in  any  event  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  not  engage  in 
any  agreements  without  the  full  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

However,  this  language  is  Included. 

The  CHAIRM.tVN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language 
was  included  insofar  as  the  section 
which  will  be  offered  at  a  later  time  deal- 
ing with  the  approval  of — or,  rather, 
dealing  with  the  agreements  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  with  all  units 
01  government  for  management  of  the 
estuarine  areas  and  wet  lands  which  will 
be  permitted  in  the  bill  previous  to  the 
time  that  the  ;^tudies  authorized  by  the 
bill  are  completed 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  understand  fur- 
ther that  the  bill  m  its  final  form  pro- 
vides assurances  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  or  other  interested 
Federal  agencies  on  their  position  with 
regard  to  designation  of  estuarine  areas. 

Mr  DINGELL  That  is  correct.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Secretary  will  engage  in 


broad  consultation  with  other  Federal 
agencies  and  also  with  local  and  State 
units  of  government. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  have  one  further 
question,  if  I  may. 

Under  the  definition  of  estuarine  areas 
and  estuaries,  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
tlow  of  a  salt  spring  into  a  river,  which 
is  an  occurrence  wiiich  we  find  every 
once  in  a  while  m  the  State  which  I  rep- 
re.sent,  could  create  a  situation  In  which 
you  define  that  river  as  an  estuarine  area 
and  place  It  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  DINGELL  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man— emphatically  "No." 

The  requirement  here  Is.  In  the  case  of 
estuarine  area,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  that  they  be  generally 
tidal  in  nature. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  So  you  are  not 
aiming  at  rivers  which  flow  through 
States  and  which  do  not  within  those 
States,  inter  a  body  of  salt  water;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  language  is  very 
clearly  defined  in  the  bill  as  to  what  con- 
.--titutes  an  estuary  and  I  will  read  it  now. 
It  reads  as  fellows: 

x-:Atu.4ries  ,ire  pl.ice.s  where  salt  water  meeus 
irtsh  water.  \  me.inderlug  river  flows  to  Uie 
;ea  :iiid  ternilnat.es  in  an  estuary.  At  thi3 
[xjitit.  the  river  waters,  the  ocean  tides,  the 
roastal  currents,  and  the  contours  ol  uur 
shores  interact  resulting  in  the  depositing  uf 
ruer  sediments  and  sediments  washed  up  by 
the  sea  In  the  estuary.  It  is  a  holding  place 
for  nutrients  aid.  In  some  cases,  lor 
;K'llutants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Lientlcman  from  New  York  IMr.  Grover]. 

Mr.  GROVER  I  have  said  before  that 
I  am  m  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill 
and  I  just  want  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
record  that  indeed  I  am. 

F'or  those  of  us  who  have  not  really 
been  close  to  the  work  which  has  been 
done  on  the  estuarine  bill  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  for  those  of  you  who  live  In 
the  rocknbbed  part  of  our  country  and 
who  do  not  Jiet  out  to  the  great  Atlantic 
coast  beaches — and  of  course  that  is  not 
to  say  that  they  do  not  have  fine  beaches 
on  the  west  coast^ — I  want  to  .^ay  that 
this  IS  rcallv  landmark  legislation,  and 
IS  t:olng  to  incorporate  a  great  deal  of 
the  wetland  areas  alon'i  our  coast  and 
the  Pacific  coast. 

I  iun  liappy  to  .support  my  friend,  the 
chairman,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  worked  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  BlatnikI. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's generosity  in  yicldin!4  tmic. 
There  Is  pressure  on  all  of  us  to  get  this 
bin  on  the  way. 

H  R.  23  as  originally  reported  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee was  acceptable  legislation  insofar 
as  I  am  concerned.  It  was  arrived  at 
after  long  and  intensive  discussions  a:.d 
after  many  agreements  and  compromises 
between  ail  mtercsted  parties. 

This  bill,  as  such.  Is  far  reaching  in 
its  scope.  It  affects  many  segments  of  our 
Nation's  industries.  The  bill  is  wide  In  its 
scope.  Under  the  definition  of  "estuar>'." 


in  fact,  it  covers  a  much  larger  area  than 
estuaries.  It  includes  the  land  adjoining 
the  Great  Lakes  and  all  of  our  coastal 
waters. 

This  Is  Important  legislation  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
Congress,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  at 
a  later  period.  That  was  the  original  in- 
tent of  H.R.  25  as  it  was  reported  from 
committee. 

The  key  sections  of  that  bill,  sections  2 
:-,nd  3.  In  both  cases  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — and  I  emphasize 
:his  point— authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  both  the  actual 
iiuestion  of  acquisition  of  estuarine  lands 
and  al.so  the  overall  problem  of  managing 
these  lands.  In  both  cases  the  Secretary 
was  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  for 
further  consideration  Df  the  proper  com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  itself. 

I  am  now  advised  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  prepared  to  offer  an 
.imendment  to  section  3  of  H.R.  25  which 
vould.  in  essence,  eliminate  one-half  of 
what  was  intended  by  the  committee  in 
.ts  original  action.  His  amendment,  as  he 
presents  it,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  State  or  any  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  administration,  management,  and 
ievelopment  of  either  State  or  locally 
owned  estuarine  areas.  It  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  do  this  without  any  fur- 
ther authorization  from  the  Congress. 
All  that  would  be  required  for  him  to 
carry  out  this  provision  would  be  the  nec- 
'^ssary  funds  which  he  would  obtain  from 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  but  the 
committees  that  have  the  basic  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  matter  would,  in  essence,  be 
bypassed,  and  the  Secretary  would  in- 
deed have  a  free  hand  in  the  matter. 
Tlus  is  the  point  I  wish  to  raise  to  this 
body. 

What  we  will  be  doing  here  if  we  ap- 
;>rove  the  amendment  as  presented  by 
:he  gentleman  from  Michigan  is,  on  the 
■  ine  hand,  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
tudy  the  question  of  acquisition  of  estu- 
ary areas,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
.  erse  ourselves  by  saying,  "Go  ahead,  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  enter  into  agreements  to 
manage  these  lands."  which,  in  essence, 
:5  really  the  same  thing  as  acquisition, 
und  it  would  permit  him  to  do  this  with- 
out any  further  congressional  approval. 
I  believe  this  is  wrong.  Too  many  parties 
•lave  an  interest  in  this  matter.  They 
.should  be  given  their  proper  day  in  the 
Congress  to  be  heard  at  hearings. 

I  am,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the 
.amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  1  suggest  that  the 
bill  as  reported  was  an  acceptable  bill, 
IS  I  have  stated  previously,  arrived  at 
.liter  many  discussions  and  negotiations. 
I  see  no  need  or  reason  for  the  gentle- 
:nan's  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  pertain- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  proposed  amend- 
nent,  to  save  time  under  the  5-minute 
ule.  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  op- 
:)ortune  at  this  point. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  again,  for 
my  recollection  and  for  the  record — am 
I  correct  that  section  2  of  H.R.  25.  as 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
which  bill  IS  now  before  us,  provides: 


"the  Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements 
such  as  the  one  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  the  adminis- 
tration, management,  and  development 
of  pubUcly  owned  estuarine  areas  lo- 
cated in  other  States  as  another  meth- 
od of  conserving  the  Nation's  estuarine 
areas." 

The  Secretary  could  not  enter  into 
such  contractual  agreement  or  arrange- 
ments but  could  only  recommend  them 
to  the  Congress  and  then  wait  for  an 
authorization  by  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress; is  that  correct?  That  is  in  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  language 
of  the  bill  at  this  moment.  But  it  Is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  offer  lan- 
guage at  the  earliest  possible  tiine  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  at  least  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan. 
to  offer  language  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  affording  permission  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  these  management 
agreements  appropriating  necessary 
funds  where  the  study  has  been  com- 
pleted in  consultation  with  the  several 
Statues  and  the  affected  agencies  and  also 
subject  to  approval  in  the  case  of  a  State 
by  the  Governor  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  President — 
which  essentially  needs  the  review  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  He  would  eliminate 
then  the  necessity  of  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
this  proposition  going  back  to  the  prop- 
er committee  of  the  Congress  going  back 
for  authorization? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  the  amendment  will 
do. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
bypassing  or  eliminating  the  committee 
of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  is  not  felt  that  this 
was  necessary.  It  was  felt  that  it  would 
occur  after  such  careful  safeguards  and 
subject  to  such  careful  review  of  the 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter,  that  is,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  that  such 
a  requirement  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  reason  I  raised 
that  point  is — and  I  am  trj-ing  to  limit 
myself  to  the  procedural  situation  and 
not  to  the  substantive  principle  involved 
here  which  I  support — and  I  do  supix)rt 
the  bill  and  I  support  the  intent  of  the 
amendment — but  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  think  will  probably  hap- 
pen or  could  happen  and  which  causes 
me  some  concern.  Let  us  take  a  given 
estuarine  area.  Its  proper  management 
may  permit  many  varied  uses.  One  may 
be  channel  improvement.  If  so,  it  would 
come  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. Another  aspect  may  require 
downstream  augmentation  or  flow  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  have  no  expecta- 
tion that  any  of  these  agreements  will 
involve  that.  The  agreements  are  simply 
with  regard  to  improvements  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  area  after 


the  study.  We  are  not  discussing  any 
question  of  flow,  channel  improvement, 
stream  improvement,  dams,  flow  in- 
crease, or  flow  augmentation.  These  are 
simply  questions  of  managing  wet  lands, 
to  preserve  them  from  encroachment, 
and  to  keep  up  the  fish  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  understand  the 
gentleman.  Let  us  take  the  intracoastal 
canals,  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Canal, 
and  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal.  You 
have  there  navigation  and  marshlands. 
They  are  all  related.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion of  flood  control  and  augmentation 
during  dry  seasons,  for  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  wet  lands  wet  in  the 
dry  seasons.  There  is  a  navigation  as- 
pect, a  beach  erosion  control  aspect,  and 
the  flow  control  aspect.  Those  three  pur- 
poses would  require  authorization  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  and  an  act  of 
Congress.  We  have  had  no  problem  with 
those  questions,  no  delays,  no  difficul- 
ties at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  now 
abrogate  certain  of  our  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  could  deal 
directly  with  towns,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties .subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  a  State  to  enter  into  agreements, 
without  any  regard  or  any  consideration 
to  established  policies  and  programs  al- 
ready authorized  and  apiiroved  and  ap- 
propriated for  by  the  Congre.ss  itself.  You 
have  a  sort  of  dual  operation,  and  yet 
unrelated.  This  causes  me  great  concern. 
It  can  be  a  problem.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
mairis  absolutely  sincere  in  his  intentions 
that  it  shall  not  be  a  problem.  But  I  am 
sincerely  concerned  that  there  could  well 
be  a  needless  type  of  dual  and  separate 
operation.  That  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  create. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions  on  this  bill. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the  historic 
situation  has  been  that  a  .shell  dredging 
company  holding  a  permit  from  the  State 
of  Texas  need  only  apply  and  satLsfy  all 
requirements  for  Department  of  Army 
permits.  The  powers  ol  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  matters  of  this  type  are  purely 
regulatory,  not  proprietary.  The  dredged 
lands  arc  ovsned  by  the  .State— but  cer- 
tain features  relating  to  navigable 
waterways  are  subject  to  Federal  super- 
vision. Hence,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the 
extent  of  Federal  concern  was  merely 
that  the  dredging  did  not  impair  navi- 
gation. 

More  recently,  ]aw.s — good  laws — have 
been  enacted  dealing  in  various  degrees 
with  protection  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
water  pollution  in  the.se  areas.  These 
laws  have  been  administered  through 
the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Interior. 

It  is  a  general  premise  of  these  laws 
that  the  extent  of  Federal  interest  is  to 
study  the  problems  of  pollution  and  wild- 
life in  these  areas,  and  to  assist  States 
in  programs  they  create  to  protect  these 
intercuts. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding, 
mentioned  in  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  25,  is  made  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  In  essence,  it  adds  another  lay- 
er of  administratnn  an  u'.dividual  must 
pass  through  before  securing  final  per- 
mission to  commence  a  commercial 
diedkiinK  operation  In  -eneral.  the  i?oal 
sought  IS  a  sood  one  There  are  many 
problems  In  coordinating  the  interests 
of  the  State,  and  of  '-he  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  approach  of  the  memo- 
randum IS  not  an  unreasonable  one 

I  am  somewhat  concerned,  however. 
that  this  memorandum  may  establish  a 
precedent  that  agencies  may  join  to- 
gether to  agree  to  procedures  outside  the 
scope  of  enabling  legislation  and  which 
might  conflict  with  State  laws 

To  my  way  of  tiunknu'.  an.tiier  crucial 
problem  is  that  pyr-imiduiK  administra- 
tion in  this  manner  minht  result  in  un- 
reasonable delay  or  expense  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  must  wade  through  it. 

The  memorar.dum.  '.n  most  cases,  indi- 
cates that  the  Army  will  continue  to  have 
:he  final  word  in  whether  to  approve  a 
dredging  operation  .vh;ch  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  The  uidividual  need 
malce  only  one  Federal  stop"  and  the 
Army  is  merely  charged  with  the  addi- 
tional function  of  soliciting  opinions 
from  Interior  as  to  the  impact  of  the 
specific  propcsal  on  fish,  wildlife,  md 
wa:er  pollution  In  most  cases,  th.e  addi- 
tional legwork  would  be  performed  oy 
tne  Federal  asencies  This  is  as  it  should 

be 

Still  a  recent  case  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention where  the  demands  placed  on  the 
individual  applicant  seem  somewhat, 
questionable 

In  a  case  handled  through  the  district 
engineer  of  Houston,  the  applicant,  as 
.he  had  done  for  years,  made  application 
to  the  Armv  for  certain  dredainj  opera- 
tions. The  Army,  after  consulting  with 
Interior,  found  that  no  navgation  prob- 
lems existec.  but  felt  that  pollution  might 
be  a  problem. 

Accordiriiily,  as  a  condition  to  approval 
of  Che  permit,  the  Army  required,  among 
other  things 

6.  A  survey  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
Galveston  Es'u.iry  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial P-.sherles.  Corps  it  Engineers,  or 
.ither  iippropriate  ,t>;enc!e8  to  niap  each 
major  oyster  reef  jnd  determine  ita  axea. 
condition,  ind  value  The  cost  of  this  work, 
not  to  exceed  SIOO.OOO.  shall  be  funded  by 
the  .ippllcan-s. 

7  A  twelve-month  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  jf  Commercial  Fish- 
eries to  issees  further  the  priblems  of  sUta- 
Mon  from  shell  dredglni?  for  -he  purposes  of 
improving  operational  procedures  and  de- 
veloping a;eneral  guideUnes  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  damage  vo  oyster  reefs.  The  cost  of 
this  work,  not  to  e.teeed  $70,000.  shall  be 
funded  by  the  applicants 

8  The  applicant's  shall  c<x>perate  .ind  as- 
sist m  the  study  to  assess  slltaUon  and  in 
.jtner  ways  as  m.\y  be  necessary 

If  this  Is  the  type  of  procedure  con- 
sistently expected  to  be  followed  under 
the  memorandum  of  understanding, 
then  I  say  we  should  demand  a  thorough 
congressional  investigation  of  what  ex- 
actlv  is  authorized  m  the  mtmorHiidum. 
and  whether  it  is  within  the  purview  of 
existing  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  .some  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  Mr  WydlerI  with  reference 
to  the   memorandum  of   understanding 


which  apparently  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Anny  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  My  question 
specifically  is  this  In  cases  of  a  dredginc 
operation  in  an  estuary,  wlio  would  make 
the  decision  i  ^  to  whether  that  would  be 
controlled  or  managed  by  a  certain  de- 
'^>ai  tment  ^ 

Mr  UINdtJLI  I  would  say  to  my  good 
fiiend  that  that  question  is  really  not 
before  us.  because  that  agreement  winch 
has  been  executed  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  regard  to  dredging  applies 
to  navigable  waters. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  previously  and  historically  the 
Federal  interest  has  Ix'en  concerned 
when  tlie  act  of  dredging  affected  naviga- 
tion. Now  tliey  have  come  m  and  said 
that  the  P^>deral  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  must 
concern  itself  with  tliat  which  pertains 
to  pollution  Do  you  have  tlie  memoian- 
dum  of  understanding  •  I  want  to  know 
what  that  does  with  respect  to  the  rights 
ot  the  Stales  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual.s  who  aie  dom^  the  dredmnu 

Mr  DINGELL  I  would  have  to  tell  my 
good  inend  that  the  lull  memorandum 
of  that  understanding  appears  m  the 
report  on  page  :i4  and  toUowm;,'  It  was 
the  thought  of  the  committee  when  we 
took  out  the  dual  permit  .section  previ- 
ously in  Che  measure,  we  did  so  not  nec- 
essarily by  reason  of  Uie  memorandum 
of  understanding. 

Ml  PICKLE  I  understand  that  the 
dual  permit  provision  has  been  elimi- 
nated You  just  made  one  Fwleral  step. 
so  to  speak  Still  who  would  make  a  de- 
cision about  rJie  control  of  a  particular 
estuary? 

Mr  DINGELL  In  connection  with 
dredging  and  filling  ;?ermits.  the  Corps  of 
Enitineers  would  still  do  so.  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  memorandum  ol  under- 
standing and  tlie  authority  ot  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

Mr  PICKLE  If  my  State  of  Texas  were 
granted  a  j-ermit  tor  a  dredging  opera- 
tion, could  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
either  one.  prevent  the  dredging  opera- 
tion If  they  thought  it  had  .something, 
even  though  it  were  State  waters':' 

Mr  DINGELL  No  I  would  say  to  my 
tiv.od  friend,  if  it  is  luider  the  naviga- 
tion waters,  under  the  Flood  Control  A?t 
i!f  1899  under  which  these  permits  are 
issued,  anyone  who  is  going  to  dredge  or 
fill  must  have  a  permit  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers 

Mr  PICKLE  Even  though  they  will 
not  interfere  with  navi^;alion' 

Mr  DINGELL  Yes  They  have  to  have 
a  peimit  because  it  is  considered  as  af- 
fecting navi>;at!on  If  they  fail  to  do  that, 
they  may  find  themselves  in  jail 

Mr  PICKLE.  There  is  a  i;reat  contro- 
versy on  that  brewing  in  Texas,  and  it 
iuis  not  been  settled  by  the  States  or 
arties  involved  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  coming  in  and  prc- 
■  ■mpting  what  they  may  have  worked  out 
on  a  Stale  level. 

Mr  DINGELL  That  question  was 
worked  out  in  the  Flood  Control  .^ct  of 
1H99  That  question  was  not  considered 
by  the  committee  on  which  I  served. 


Mr  BLATNIK   Mr  Chairman,  will  the 

tienlleman  yield'!' 

Mr  PICKLE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr  Chairman,  the 
question  rai.sed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  a  vciT  valid  one— that  is  the  rea- 
.son  I  raised  it  earlier— when  we  allow 
.several  service  I  unctions  to  come  before 
the  committees  of  Conijress  which  are 
directly  involved  with  the  immediate 
area  'They  have  definite  effects.  There 
can  be  too  much  water  or  too  little,  or  too 
fa.st  a  turnover,  and  people  can  or  can- 
not dredee  That  is  why  I  que.stion  the 
wLsdom  of  eliminating  the  section  in  the 
bill  now.  that  the  Congress  .should  au- 
thorize the.se  wetland  agreements  .so  thtv 
do  protect  the  riehts  by  law.  whether  it 
be  of  States  or  Ft^deral  agencies  Congress 
has  already  considered  that 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that  we  are  limited  in  time,  and 
I  will  have  additional  remarks  imder  the 
.5-minute  rule 

Mr      RYAN      Mr     Chairman,     I     am 
pleased  that  H  R.  25  is  before  us  today 
Measures  to  con.ser%'e  the  Nations  we^ 
lands  and  estuary  areas  are  long  overdue 
We  arc  finally  beginning  to  appreciate 
the     stre.sses     ufxin     natural     resources 
cau.sed    by    industrial,   commercial,    and 
(xjpulation   growth.  The  Congress  is  at 
last  coming  to  grips  with  the  need  to 
preserve  our  wet  lands  and  estuary  arta.s 
which  are  so  important  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  cycles  of  all  kinds  of  wildlife 
and  to  the  conservation  of  natural  rec- 
reation areas  I  introduced  legislation  m 
both  the  89th  and  90th  Congress  to  ac- 
complish this  objective 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  DiNCELLi  for  his  leadership  m 
bringing  this  bill,  which  I  originally  co- 
sponsored,  to  the  floor.  Our  colleague 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  TenzerI  deser\'es 
sptcial  credit  for  his  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  Long  Island  wetlands  area. 

.•\  1964  .^urvtv  on  the  Long  Island  wi ' 
lands  re\ealed  that  33  percent  of  the 
total  wetlands  area  had  been  lost  in  the 
previous  10  years  to  spoliation  from  i>ol- 
lutlon.  dredging,  or  erosion  Nearly  7.000 
acres  iiad  been  lost  .>ince  1959  alone.  The 
need  for  prompt  action  to  conserve  what 
remains  of  this  precious  natural  resource 
is  apparent,  and  New  Yorkers  should  be 
grateful  to  Congressman  Tenzer  for  his 
leadership  m  the  fight  to  halt  the  .stead,v 
destruction  of  the  Long  Island  wet  land- 
I  retiret  that  the  legislation  as  origi- 
nally introduced  has  been  weakened. 

Section  12  of  the  oriainal  legislation 
would  have  required  the  Secretary  o: 
the  Interior  to  determine  whether  u: 
not  dredging  would  impair  the  natural 
values  of  any  estuary  before  granting 
a  dredging  permit.  Instead  reliance  ;s 
to  be  placed  on  an  administrative  ar- 
rangement, a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, lacking  firm  congressional 
mandate,  for  consultation  between  tlie 
D:-partrnents  of  the  Army  and  Interior 
prior  to  the  authorization  of  any  dredg- 
ing. Hopefully,  the  original  intent  will 
be  ctTectiveiy  earned  out  in  practice,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  legislative 
authority  would  have  been  preferable. 
A  second  provision  w'nich  can  only 
weaken  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is 


-ection  2ia>3.  providing  that,  in  carry- 
ng  out  the  inventory  of  the  Nation's 
estuarine  areas,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  con.^ider— as  well  as  their 
ecological,  esthetic,  and  navigational 
values — their  value  for  commercial  and 
.iidustrial  development.  It  is  careless 
.•.^inmcrcial  and  industrial  exploitation 
that  has  necessitated  protective  legisla- 
tion. Rcquirint;  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
•erior  to  keep  in  mind  further  commer- 
rial  exploitation  in  his  study  hardly 
:urthers  the  purijo.srs  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  25.  as  reported  from  committee, 
restricts  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  enter  into  acrcemcnt  for  the  manage- 
ment of  wetlands  to  certain  publicly 
>wned  lands  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  problem  is  nationwide.  I  am  hopeful 
•I'.at  the  ami  ndment  to  be  offered  by  the 
-'entleman  from  Michigan  i  Mr.  DingellI 
;o  extend  this  authority  will  be  adopted. 
It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  question 
of  actual  acquisition  of  wet  lands  by  the 
Secretary  has  been  deferred  for  further 
-tudy. 

Nevrrthele.ss.  this  legislation  is  an- 
other necessary  .step  toward  the  proper 
inana.-cment  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. The  health  of  our  river  and 
coastal  regions  cannot  be  regained  once 
■hese  areas  have  been  eroded  and 
contaminated 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  th's  opportunity  of  recording  my 
support  for  H.R.  23.  a  hill  which  would 
authorize  studies  to  provide  inventory 
infonnatic;-!  and  to  outhne  the  means  for 
t  stablish-ng  a  n.^tionwidc  system  of  pro- 
•ected  estuarine  arca.s. 

Further.  H.R.  25  would  ivj.se  the  es- 
tuary, as  a  land  form,  to  the  status  of 
mountain  wilderness,  wild  rivers,  the 
-eashore.  and  other  areas  already  pro- 
tected under  existing  conservation  legis- 
lation. 

The  rapid  influx  of  population  along 
'lur  national  .-horeline  has  posed  a  clear 
threat  to  the  preservation  and  manase- 
inent  of  coastal  natural  areas.  Seventy- 
:i\e  percent  of  our  ijopulation  now  live 
.n  States  borderin?  the  seaside  and 
I  ;reat  Lakes.  Considering  the  substantial 

dd.tional  population  and  industrializa- 

lon  of  shore  areas  predicted  for  the  next 
wenty  years,  any  delay  m  enacting  this 
Icuislation  wili  endanger  countless  brack- 
.sh  sounds,  bays  m.d  tidal  streams  along 

he  Atlantic,  Galf,  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
■  he  marshes  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

No  effective  nationwide  controls  have 

0  far  been  applied  against  filling  and 
dredging  operations  which  are  continu- 
lUy  encroaching  on  estuaries.  Such  op- 
rations  are  carried  on  by  many  local 
levelopers  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Often 

1  marsh  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  place 
'0  deix)sit  the  spoil  from  minor  dredging 
)r  other  earihmovins  work.  Frequently 
■oastal  land  values  have  soared,  and  es- 
uaries  have  justifiably  been  turned  into 

inime    residential    and    industial    sites. 

Many  speculators,   however,   have  been 

buying  up  relatively  cheap  marshlands, 

.ind  needlessly  filling  them  over  a  period 

f  years.  Tliere  is  anticipation  of  future 

'idders.  but  little  expectation  of  immedi- 

tte  profit. 

Left  as  they  are  and  protected  from 
,K)llution,  estuaries  are  highly  productive 
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of  plant  and  animal  life.  Many  of  the 
commercial  and  tports  fi.5h  .spend  part  or 
all  of  their  lives  in  these  waters.  In  my 
State  of  Florida  alone,  the  value  of  this 
fish  life  to  the  vacation  industry  is  enor- 
mous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  protection  of 
a  reasonable  number  and  distribution  of 
estuaries  along  our  entire  coastline  is 
sound  planning  both  from  the  economic 
standpoint  and  the  conservation  objec- 
tive of  maintaining  a  variety  of  nature  to 
promote  a  balance  between  man  and 
other  living  things. 

I  hope  and  am  confident  that  the 
House  will  enact  into  law  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ail  lin.e  lias  exjjired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  nmendment  m 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  ;)iinled  m  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  lor  purpo.ses  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
substitute  amendment  be  con.sidered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  !)oint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

HR  2,5 
lie  It  inactrd  by  the  Sc7iate  and  House 
of  lieprcseiitatives  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of 
Aviirica  m  Coiinress  as:icmhlcd.  Tint  Con- 
gress finds  :ind  decliirps  that  many  estuaries 
in  the  United  States  arc  rich  in  a  \ariety  of 
natur.il.  commercial,  and  other  resources,  in- 
cluding environmental  n.itiiral  l;eaiuy,  and 
are  of  immediate  and  potential  value  to  tlie 
present  and  future  gericratinns  rf  .Americans. 
It  IS  therefore  the  purpo.se  of  this  .Act  to 
provide  a  means  for  considering  the  need  to 
protect,  conserve,  and  rest-ire  tiiese  estuaries 
in  a  manner  that  adequately  and  reasonably 
maintains  a  balance  lielween  the  national 
need  for  such  protection  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  the  natural  resources  and  natural 
beauty  of  the  Nation  and  I'ne  need  to  de- 
velop "these  estuaries  to  furtlicr  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Nation.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  estuaries  of  the  Nation  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  public, 
it  is  declared  to  be  llie  ;;olicy  of  Cun^jress 
to  recognize,  preserve.  .:nd  piotect  the  re- 
.•-ponsibilities  of  the  Stales  m  protecting,  con- 
serving, and  restoring  the  estuaries  in  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  .Army,  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  ciirectty  or 
by  contract  a  stvidy  and  inventory  of  the 
Nation's  estuaries,  including  without  limita- 
tion coastal  marshlands,  bays,  sounds,  sea- 
ward areas,  lagoon.^,  and  land  and  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider,  among 
other  matters.  (11  their  v,-ildlife  and  recrea- 
tional potential,  their  ecology,  their  value  to 
the  marine,  anadromous,  and  shell  fisheries 
and  their  esthetic  value,  (2)  their  Importance 
to  navlg.ition,  their  value  f .,  r  flood.  hurric:.r.e 
and  erosion  control,  their  mineral  value,  and 
the  value  of  submerged  lands  underlying  the 
water.s  of  the  estuaries,  and  i3i  the  value  of 
such  areas  for  more  intensive  development 
for  economic  use  as  part  of  urban  develop- 
ments and  for  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopments. This  study  and  inventory  shall 
be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
prehensive estuarine  pollution  study  author- 
ized by  section   5(g)    of   the   Federal  Water 


PoSlution  Coiiirol  Act.  as  amended,  and  other 
.tpplicble  studies. 

ibi  riie  study  shall  focus  attention  on 
whether  any  land  or  water  area  within  an 
estuary  .find  the  Great  Lakes  rhor.ld  be  ac- 
quired ur  ..dministpred  by  the  Secret:try  or 
oy  a  St.ite  or  local  subdivision  tiiereof,  or 
wii?ther  tucli  land  or  water  area  may  be  pro- 
tected adequately  through  local.  St.ite.  or 
Feder  1  1  tws  or  other  methods  witlicut  Fed- 
eral  I  md  ucquisition   or    uiministr  ition. 

ic)  The  Secretary  i.f  tlie  Interior  .slull.  not 
later  than  January  M.  1970,  submit  to  the 
Ct. ingress  ilirfiUt^ii  the  President  a  report  of 
the  .'-tudy  conducted  pur.suant  to  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  any  leeislative  recom- 
inenUatiuns,  including  recommendations  un 
tlie  feaL-lbility  and  desirability  uf  establishing 
•t  n.itionv.ifie  .^yttern  of  estuarine  areas,  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  auihorities  to  govern 
-such  system,  .tnd  the  designation  and  .iccjui- 
sltlon  of  any  specific  estuarine  are:us  i.f  n.i- 
llonal  slgnifioance  which  lie  believes  .should 
lie  acquired  i.y  the  United  .States.  N,i  lands 
wltliin  such  area  may  be  acciuired  until  au- 
tliorized  by  .sub^equent  Act  of  CmitTess. 
Recominenii.itions  made  by  tlie  .Secretary  lor 
the  acquisition  of  .uiy  estuarine  area  t.hall 
be  developed  in  consultation  v.'itii  the  Stites. 
m-anicipalities.  and  otlier  interested  Federal 
agencies.  Kncli  sucli  recommendation  .shall  he 
acenniijatiied  I'V  •!!  e::iir'''!.'^ions  '  f  my  .lews 
whicli  the  interested  States,  municipalities, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  and  river  basin 
commissions  may  submit  within  .sixty  days 
after  liaving  Ijeen  notified  of  ilie  proposed 
recommend, uions.  i2i  a  statement  netting 
lortli  the  probable  effect  of  the  recommended 
action  f.ii  any  romprchensive  ri\er  basin  plan 
that  may  have  Ijeen  .idopted  by  Congress  or 
that  1.=?  serving  as  a  guide  lor  cix)rdinating 
Federal  programs  in  the  tsasin  wherein  .^ueti 
area  is  located.  i3i  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
plan,  a  statement  indicating  tlie  probable 
effect  of  the  recommended  i.ction  on  alterna- 
tive beneficial  users  of  the  resources  uf  the 
proposed  estuarine  area,  and  i4»  a  discus.sion 
of  the  major  economic,  .social,  and  ecological 
trends  (.ocurring  In  such  area. 

(di  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
nor  io  exceed  jv.^o  OOO  for  liscal  year  1969 
and  $250,000  for  liscal  year  1970  to  rarrv  cut 
i.hc  provisions  of  this  section  ."^riicii  .-urns 
shall  be  available  until  expended 

.Sec.  3.  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
ba.sed  on  studies  conducted  by  the  Socretary 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  S'nrk  .State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  s.rd  reported  in 
1961  and  1965,  may  enter  into  an  aiTeement. 
containing  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
mutually  acceptable,  with  the  State  of  New 
York  or  any  political  suljdivision  or  agency 
thereof  for  the  permanent  management,  ad- 
ministration, and  d''-veIopment  of  the  estua- 
rine lands  and  waters  which  are  L'pnerally 
depicted  i.in  a  boundary  map  dated  .Septem- 
ber 15.  1965.  of  the  prniiosed  Lone  Island  wet- 
lands area  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  ■.vhich  i-re  owned  or 
will  be  acquired  by  the  State  "f  New  York  or 
by  any  political  .subdivision  or  agency  there- 
of. Such  agreement  shall,  among  other  things, 
provide  that  the  State  of  New  York  or  the 
political  subdivisions  or  agencies  thereof  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ^.hare  in 
an  equitable  manner  In  the  cost  of  managing, 
administeriK'j.  and  deveK^j^inc  such  estuarine 
areas,  and  such  development  may  include  the 
construction,  operation,  installation,  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  devices,  structures, 
recreational  facilities,  access  roads,  and  other 
improvements,  and  such  agreement  shall  be 
subject  to  the  availability  'f  appropriations. 
State  hunting  and  fishing  laws  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  such  area.s  to  the 
extent  they  are  now  or  hereafter  applicable. 
lb)  The  Secretarv  of  *hc  Interior,  in  con- 
ducting the  study  authori7ed  t)y  section  2 
of  this  Act.  shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
interested  States,  also  study,  with  funds  au- 
thorized by  that  section,  the  desirability  and 
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feasibility  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
enter  M\u>  aifreements  such  as  the  one  au- 
thorized by  subsection  lui  of  this  section 
for  the  .idmlnlstratlon.  management,  and 
development  of  publicly  ..wned  estuarine 
areas  located  in  other  States  as  another 
method  .f  conserving  the  Nations  estuarine 
areas  The  Secretary  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  in  the  report  authorized  by 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4  In  planning  for  the  use  or  de- 
velopment of  water  and  Uind  reeourc^s.  all 
Federal  ai^encles  siiall  give  consideration  to 
estuaries  "and  their  natural  resources,  and 
their  importance  tor  conunercial  and  tndu.<- 
txlal  developments.  ;uul  all  project  plans  and 
reports  affecting  such  estuaries  and  resources 
submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  contain  a 
discussion  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  such  estuaries  and  such  resources  and  the 
effects  of  the  project  on  them  and  his  recom- 
mendations thereon  The  Secr^Mry  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  his  recommendations 
■Aithln  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such  plans 
and  ref>orts. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sh;dl 
encourage  St^ues  and  local  subdivisions 
thereof  to  consider.  In  their  comprehensive 
planning  and  proposals  for  nnanclal  .issist- 
ance  undfer  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Res- 
torat.on  Act  50  3tat  'nl<.  .is  amended 
I  16  use  669  et  seq.i.  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Fish  Restoratton  Act  i64  SUt.  430 1 .  as 
amended  i  16  U  3.C.  777  et  seq  » .  the  Land 
and  Water  Conser^aUon  Fund  Act  of  l'>65  i78 
Stat  8971.  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
seiU-ch  and  Development  Act  of  1964  1 78 
Stat  1^71.  and  the  Anadromous  and  Great 
Lakes  Ptaherles  Conservation  Act  of  October 
30.  1965  i79  Stat.  ll_'5i,  the  needs  and  op- 
portunltleo  for  protecting  and  restoring  es- 
tuaries in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  In  approving  grants  made  pursuant 
to  said  laws  for  the  acqulslUon  of  all  or  part 
of  xi\  estuarine  area  by  a  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  such  terms  and  conditions  .is 
he  deems  desirable  to  insure  the  permaiient 
protecuon  of  such  areas,  including  a  pro- 
vision that  the  lands  or  interests  therein 
shall  not  be  dLsposed  of  by  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tions, or  excnange  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  aflect  the  authority  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  carry  out  any  Federal  project 
heretofore  or  hereafter  authorized  within  an 
estuary. 

\MKNDMfNT      UtERED    BY     MR      DINGELL 

Mr  DUs'GELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  aiiieiidnnent 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  orfered  by  Mr.  Dingell  Strike 
out  line  Zb  on  page  18  and  line  1  on  page  19 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  9 
on   page  20  and   Insert   the   toUowing 

Sec  i.  After  the  completion  of  the  gen- 
eral study  luthnrized  by  section  2  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  may  enter  into  an 
agreement,  containing  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  mutually  acceptable,  with  any 
State  or  with  a  political  subdivision  or  agency 
'hereof  >  il  the  igreement  with  such  subdi- 
vision or  .igency  Is  .Irst  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  involved  or  by  a  State 
agency  designated  for  that  purpose i  for  the 
permanent  management,  development,  and 
administration  of  any  area.  land,  or  interests 
therein  within  an  estuary  .md  adjacent  lands 
which  are  owned  or  thereafter  acquired  by  ?. 
State  or  by  any  political  .subdivision  thereof 
Proi'ided.  That,  with  the  appioval  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Slate  In. olved  or  of  a  State 
agency  designated  for  that  purpose,  the  Sec- 
retary may  also  enter  Into  such  .ui  agreement 
for  any  particular  area  whenever  the  segment 
of  the  general  >tMdy  applicable  to  that  area  is 
completed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections lai  and  ibi  of  section  2  of  this  \ct. 
Such  agreement  shall,  among  other  things, 


provide  that  the  State  or  a  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  thereof  anu  the  Secretary 
shall  share  In  .\n  equitable  manner  in  the 
cost  of  managing,  admlni.sterlng.  and  devel- 
oping -iuch  areas,  and  such  development  may 
include  the  construction,  operation.  Installa- 
tion, and  malntenaiK-e  of  buildings,  devices, 
structures,  recreational  facilities,  access 
roads,  and  other  improvements,  and  such 
agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  .ivailabllity 
of  appropriations  State  hunting  and  fish- 
ing laws  and  regulations  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  areas  to  the  extent  they  are  now  or 
hereafter  applicable." 

Mr  DTNGELL  Mr  Chaiinian.  as  mv 
colleaK'ies  will  recall,  wi-  have  been  dis- 
cussing for  some  while  Ihe  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  which  i:enerally  has 
been  explained  already  The  functions 
of  the  amendment  are  .simple.  They  are 
to  assure  that  previous  to  the  lime  that 
the  whole  overall  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  may  enter 
into  an  agreement,  containing  such 
terms  .md  conditions  as  are  mutually  ac- 
ceptable, with  any  State  or  with  a  po- 
litical subdivision  or  agency  thereof — if 
the  agreement  with  such  subdivision  or 
agency  is  f^rst  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  involved  or  by  a  State  agency 
designated  for  that  purpose— for  the 
permanent  management,  development, 
and  administration  of  .my  area.  land,  or 
interests  therein  within  an  estuary  and 
adjacent  lands  which  aie  owned  or 
thereafter  acquired  bv  a  State  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  thereof 

Provided,  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  the  Secretary  may 
also  enter  into  an  agreement  lor  tlie  area, 
where  the  general  overall  study  has  been 
completed,  which  is  authorized  by  other 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Such  agreement  may  provide  al.so  that 
the  Secretary  shall  share  m  an  equitable 
manner  m  the  cost  of  managing,  admin- 
istering, and  developing  such  areas,  and 
that  the  development  may  include  the 
construction,  operation,  installation,  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  devices,  struc- 
tures, recreational  facilities,  access  roads, 
and  other  improvements. 

But  the  agreement  is  subject  to  action 
by  the  Congress  in  terms  of  appropriat- 
ing such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpo.ses  of  the  agreement. 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  am  pleased  to  yiejd 
to  the  gentleman  iroin  New  York 

Mr.  GROVER  I  make  this  observa- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  chairman.  I 
note  that  we  say  the  improvements  may 
include  the  construction,  operation,  in- 
stallation, and  maintenance  of  biuldings. 
devices,  structures,  lecreational  facili- 
ties, access  roads  and  so  forth. 

I  believe  the  thiiist  of  the  New  York 
State  Wetlands  Acts  on  this  sub.ject  is 
to  encourage  the  preservation  of  these 
ecological  systems  in  their  native  habitat. 

Mr  DLNGELL  The  uentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  merely 
general  language  usually  found  in  pro- 
visions of  this  kind,  which  authorizes 
him  to  do  only  that  amount  of  construc- 
tion absolutely  necessary  for  the  .success- 
ful administration  and  the  preparation 
of  the  area.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 


authorize  the  -Secretary  to  go  into  \>vj 
land  development  projects  or  big  altera- 
tions of  these  wet  lands.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  wetlands 
remain  as  wild  and  m  as  near  a  natural 
state  as  po.ssible 

Mr  GROVER  I  am  AaA  the  chairman 
has  made  that  .statement  I  know  the  wet 
lands  with  which  I  am  lamiliar  could 
be.st  be  managed  left  alone  Of  course,  we 
must  have  administration  and  we  mu.st 
spend  money  to  keep  them  forever  wild 
They  lend  themselves  best  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  ecolocical  cycle  that 
way.  and  the  wild  life  fly  ways.  I  refer  in 
-;reat  part  to  the  upper  east  coast  and 
mid-.Allantic  areas. 

Mr  DINGELL.  The  tientleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  matter  di.scu.ssed  be- 
tween the  gentleman  and  me.  and  al.so 
the  ::entleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
\VvDi.ERl:  that  it  was  the  intention  by 
this  amendment  to  permit  a  broader 
ameernent  than  iust.  let  us  say.  in  one 
political  subduislon:  to  permit  a  unitarv 
management  "i  a  number  of  subdivision.^ 
Mr  GROVER  I  can  appreciate  that 
Theie  could  be  a  variety  of  developments 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  wanted 
to  make  tlie  point  that  the  initial  philos- 
ophy and  the  thrust  was  to  keep  the 
wetlands  and  e.stuary  areas  forever  wild. 
Mr.  DINGELL  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  are  indulg- 
ing here  in  a  unique  leL-islative  i)rocedure. 
Bills  concerning  tills  subject  have  been 
pendini;'  for  a  long  time.  They  have  had 
thorough  discussion  In  the  committee 

The  bill  presented  to  us  today  was 
recommended  unanimously  by  the 
committee. 

If  this  amendment  was  such  a  cood 
amendment.  I  cannot  understand  why 
it  was  not  included  In  the  bill  before  it 
reached  the  floor. 

I  think  through  adopting  this  amend- 
ment we  would  open  a  ureat  num.ber  of 
serious  problems  There  is  no  estimate  oi 
cost  and  there  cannot  jxi-ssibly  be  an  esti- 
mate of  cost  included  with  this  amend- 
ment. In  this  bill  we  do  authorize  monev 
for  a  study,  because  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  the  money  now  to 
make  this  study  unless  we  "ive  them  an 
additional  amount.  The  budget  of  xh< 
Interior  Department  is  tmht  already.  To 
authorize  in  any  fashion  additional 
^pending  by  the  Interior  Department 
without  further  appropriation  by  this 
House  or  the  Congress  could  detinitelv 
impede  projects  and  administration 
which  are  already  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  give  prece- 
dence over  conure.ssional  authorizations 
to  very  vneue  unauthorized  expenditures 
which  are  proposed  in  this  amendment  I 
know  that  there  will  be  administrative 
problems  arising  among  various  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  and  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
and  local  political  subdivisions.  We  are 
not  talking  hfie  about  small  uiiauthor- 
ized  expenditures,  but  we  are  talkin- 
about  'a  permanent" — and  note  that 
word  permanent — 'management,  devel- 
opment, and  administration  of  any  area. 


land  or  interests  therein."  That  covers 
a  licap  of  spending  any  way  you  look  at 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  logic  de- 
mands we  reject  this  amendment  and 
adopt  the  bill  that  the  committee  re- 
l)orted  to  the  floor. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in 
the  r-'cneral  debate,  I  had  serious  doubts 
about  .some  aspects  of  the  amendment,  al- 
though not  of  the  intentions  of  the  gen- 
tliiiian  from  Michigan,  what.soever  or  his 
unquestioned  knowledge  in  this  very  im- 
jjoiiant  field.  I  still  have  these  doubts.  I 
am  just  reluctant  about  tioing  along.  Per- 
haps I  .shall  '^o  along,  but  I  want  to  make 
11  clear  that  I  do  question  the  advisability 
or  the  good  judgment  of  striking  from 
the  bill  which  lias  iiad  committee  review 
and  autiiorization.  of  stiikmg  language 
tiiat  would  do  away  with  congressional 
review  of  any  iJiopo.std  contractual 
atiieemei.ts  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  and  local  political 
agencies.  In  most  other  otx'rations  deal- 
ing with  these  same  bt:dies  of  water  we 
do  need  congressional  authorization  and 
review.  I  am  rea.ssured  by  .section  4  of 
the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  my  understanding  is  correct 
that  in  .section  4  of  the  bill  other  Federal 
auencics  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Deinirtments  of  Aericulture.  Housing 
and  Urban  DevelojMnent.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Coast  Guard. 
,md  oth.eis  would  be  required  to  pive  con- 
.-ideration  to  the.se  projects?  Their  views 
would  be  sought,  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michiaan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  the  first  place,  I 
•-"ould  like  to  remind  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  the  only  thing  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  able  to  do 
under  this  amendment  is  enter  into 
iisreements  for  management  with  State 
.md  local  subdivisions  of  government. 
Under  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
they  must  consult  and  coordinate  en- 
deavors, first  of  all.  with  State  and  local 
units  of  government  Second,  they  must 
consult  and  coordinate  very  carefully 
V  ith  other  Federal  units  of  Government 
-iicli  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other  agen- 
cies of  that  sort  They  must  also  consult 
'.'  ith  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
all  of  the  others  to  make  sure  that  the 
administration  is  done  in  the  best  pos- 
ible  way  and  that  the  views  of  all  the 
1  ederal  agencies  are  considered. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  gives  me  much 
more  reassurance,  because  the  commit- 
tees will  liave  access  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  respective  agencies,  which 
in  our  case  would  be  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Second,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man am  I  correct  that  under  your 
amendment  any  estuary  area  in  which 
H  study  has  been  completed  would  be 
immediately  eligible  for  this  process  of 
contractual  agreement  between  the  local 
sovernmental  subdivision,  with  the  ap- 
iToval  of  the  Governor,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.   DINGELL.   That   is  correct,   but 


only  in  those  wet  lands  where  two  things 
have  happened;  namely,  one.  where  the 
study  has  been  completed.  There  is  only 
one  such  area  in  this  country  and  that 
is  the  Long  Island  wet  lands  vhicli  liave 
been  referred  to  previously.  However,  in 
the  case  of  the  Long  Island  wet  lands, 
it  is  the  expectation  of  the  subcommii- 
tee  and  the  committee  that  that  study 
will  have  to  be  updated,  again  consult- 
ing with  the  State  and  local  subdivisions. 
In  addition  to  this.  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  it  is  the  ex- 
jiectation  of  myself  at  lea.st  that  there 
is  only  one  area  in  the  cnintry  where 
this  kind  of  an  agreement  will  be  able 
to  be  entered  into  before  the  completion 
of  the  study,  which  will  be  in  ?.  years. 
This  is  in  the  .so-called  Lon.g  Island  wet- 
lands area.  There  we  have  a  total  cost 
estimated  figure  for  5  years,  of  S510.5no 
or  a  cost  average  of  about  .SIOO.OOO  a  year 
to  manage  the  area. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Cliairman.  ^vith 
these  a.ssurances  there  will  be.  obviously. 
very  few  of  the.se  areas  that  will  rome  up 
for  any  agreement  within  the  2-year  pe- 
riod of  time  involved  before  the  full 
study  and  comprehen.sive  leport  and  all 
recommendat'ons  are  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Conyre.ss  of  the  Jnited 
States? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Lcntleman  liom 
Minnesota  is  correct, 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Ci  airman,  with 
these  assurances  and  with  all  of  my  res- 
ervations, it  is  my  ojMnion  that  the  ques- 
tion with  which  we  arc  confronted  today 
is  the  que.stion  of  improving  our  .vafe- 
^^uards  of  the  .iurisdiction  of  the  author- 
ization committees  of  the  Consre-ss  and 
our  interest  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  have  doubts 
about  this  particular  amendment  that 
is  being  offered,  because  it  is  rather 
broad.  In  fact.  I  think  we  are  getting  into 
the  field  overeating  joint  park  and  rec- 
creational  areas  without  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  and  this  should 
only  be  after  the  debate  upon  the  general 
study  authorized  by  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  involved. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  wait  until  the  study  is  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  done  a  good  job.  This 
study  is  aimed  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  needed,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  bringing  it  up  to  date  and  to  en- 
courage more  local  participation  in  rec- 
reational areas  in  the  field  of  our  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell  1  has  been  a 
fighter  in  that  field  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  await  this  report.  It  is  due  in 
1970.  It  is  my  further  opinion  that  then 
we  can  be  more  specific  and  that  the 
Congress  should  maintain  control  of 
these  specific  developments  under  the 
terms  and  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  need  is  an  agree- 


ment on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
ihe  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
local  and  State  governments  as  to  the 
specif.c  meaning  of  national  iiarks  and 
State  national  estuaries.  As  I  read  and 
cinstrue  th:s  legislation,  llu-re  is  no  limit 
I  hereon.  It  just  .says,  in  effect,  'subject  to 
the  availability  of  apiiroin-iations"  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  could  ju.st 
go  ill  and  operate  under  its  regular  pro- 
cedures of  operatxins.  without  any  des- 
ignation of  whether  or  not  tluy  are 
creatine  sucli  an  area. 

Second.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would  like  to 
asK  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  very  able 
;;entleman  who  has  pioneered  in  this 
field,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  i  Mr. 
Dingell  1.  if  he  can  assure  me  of  the  fact 
as  to  the  intent  as  contained  in  this 
clause  of  th(^  reiwrt  which  appears,  be- 
ginning on  i)age  34.  to  the  'jenen?!  effect 
that  there  is  no  intent  to  give  any  li-eality 
to  such  law? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entk-man  ■■ield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yirld  to  the  L-entleman 
from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished 'lentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  bill  here  now  under  consiriiM-ation 
does  not  mention  the  law  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr    CASEY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
uentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  the 
a.ssumpiion.  at  least  by  myself — and  I 
am  not  authorized  to  speak  lor  any  other 
than  the  16th  District  of  Michigan,  that 
the  particular  amendment  is  leeal  and 
valid  and  lair  in  all  respects.  Therefore. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwi.se. 
However,  there  are  certain  asjjects  cf  the 
IJioblem  that  I  have  never  studied,  and  I 
liave  reference  specifically  to  the  statute 
involved  to  whicii  reference  is  made 
where  there  is  no  longer  a  requirement 
by  reason  of  the  understandinc  achieved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Conm-e.ss  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  CASEY.  Again,  that  is  not  an- 
•swering  my  question.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tent to  confer  by  this  language  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  any  powers  that  they 
have  not  heretofore  been  authorized  by 
law? 

Mr.  DINGELL  There  is  no  laneuaee 
in  the  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
two  Departments  to  enter  into  memo- 
randums of  understanding  with  retrard 
to  that.  The  gentleman  is  correct  in  that 
jiarticular. 

Mr.  CASEY.  And  it  is  not  the  express 
intent  of  the  Concress  to  confer  any  ad- 
ditional powers  on  cither  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  other  than  those  powers  that  they 
have  had  heretofore? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Except  insofar  as  they 
are  conferred  by  the  language  of  the  bill. 
Bui  I  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
as  he  has  indicated,  that  there  is  no  con- 
ferral by  this  legislation  on  the  t'A'o  De- 
partments to  enter  into  aereements. 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  the  centleman  knows, 
I  did  not  care  for  the  bill  as  it  was  origi- 
nally introduced,  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman should  be  commended  for  taking 
the  steps  that   lie  has.  and   in  moving 
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carefully  with  this  study,  other  than  the 
broad  powers  that  are  proposed  by  the 
amendment  otTered  by  the  scentleman  I 
believe  the  gentleman  has  an  excellent 

bill  ^      . 

Mr  DIN'GELL  I  would  say  further  to 
my  s?ood  friend  that  there  will  be  very 
few  areas  set  aside,  and  each  must  be 
identified  specifically  before  any  agree- 
ment can  be  entered  into,  and  in  each 
instance  the  budgetary  authoiity  must 
be  achieved  with  that  agreement 

Mr    TASEY    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move    to    strike    the    requisite    number 

of  words  ... 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  several  other  questions  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill 

In  the  first  place.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  assurances  that  are  con- 
tained on  page  3  of  the  report  still  hold. 
If  this  bill  is  adopted  in  the  amended 
form  that  is  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man fram  Michigan,  and  that  is  the 
a.ssurance  that  is  contained  m  the  last 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
•purpose  of  the  bill"  where  it  says: 

However  no  landa  could  be  acquired  un- 
less Auchortzed  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Con- 
gres.i 

Mr  DINGELL  That  is  still  correct.  I 
will  tell  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  .,    . 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  So  that  if  there  is 
to  be  any  land  acquired  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  makes  a  contribu- 
tion for  tne  land  acquisition,  an  act  of 
Congress  would  be  required  m  that  In- 

Mr  DINGELL  In  each  instance  before 
the  Federal  Government  acquires  an  in- 
terest in  the  lands  there  must  be  action 
by  the  Con,'re.ss.  and  that  cannot  take 
place  until  the  time  that  the  study  has 
been  completed  under  the  requirements 

of  the  bill. 

Mr     BLATNIK     Mr     Chairman,    will 

the  ^eiuleman  yield? 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr  BLATNIK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

I  do  this  for  the  piurpose  oi  asking  a 
question  of  clarification  on  this  pomt  by 
Che  gentleman  from  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman would  not  be  proposing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  existing 
law  that  now  permits  States  to  use  mon- 
ey from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  can  acquire  lands  owned  by  the 
State,  and  they  then  turn  around  and 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the 
management  of  those  wetlands.'  This 
would  not  permit  lands  owned  by  tne 
States  to  be  puichased  w:th  Federal 
monevs  oy  the  States,  and  then  be  man- 
aged more  or  less  according  to  the  cri- 
terias  and  prxredural  requirtments  set 
forth  by  the  Federal  Department  of  the 
Interior.  IS  that  pos;>ible' 

Mr  DLNGELL.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  the  commit- 
tee did  not  go  into  the  question 
of  whether  States  could  ^AO  into  the  land 
and  water  acquisition  funds.  This  legis- 
lation doca  not.  I  will  oay  to  my  friend 
from  MinnesoU,  in  any  way  change  the 


authority  of  the  States  under  the  land 
and  water  con.servation  fund 

I  would  assume— and  it  would  be  my 
private  expectation— that  unless  the  lan- 
guage of  the  land  and  water  con.serva- 
tion  fund  very  clearly  permits  this  kind 
of  activity,  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
.illow  something  such  as  tliat  to  be  done. 
But  he  does  not  generally  allow  this 
matching  of  Fedeial  funds  with  Federal 
funds,  wiiich  is  essentially  what  would 
take  place  there. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman, 
would  tiie  gentleman  comment  further 
upon  the  language  in  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  that  .says  that  the 
Secretary  shall  share  in  an  equitable 
manner  m  the  cost  of  manaiiing.  admin- 
istering, and  developing  .such  areas  ' 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man has  the  opinion — or  has  aven  as 
his  opinion— that  this  would  not  in  any 
ca.se  exceed  50  percent.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  DINGELL.  No.  I  have  not  made 
that  statement.  It  was  my  general  expec- 
tation m  the  light  of  earlier  language 
that  was  included  m  the  bill  that  the 
allocation  would  be  generally  on  the  basis 
of  a  50-50  sharing  by  and  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
local  units  of  government. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  DINGELL  But  it  was  al.so  my  ex- 
pectation that  there  were  certain  cir- 
cumstances where  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deviate  from  that— for  example,  where 
you  have  an  area  that  is  notoriously  poor 
and  totally  incapable  of  engaging  m  this 
kind  of  management  agreement.  Tium 
conceivably  the  figures  musht  necessarily 
be  iig'.=.'erpd  to  accommodate  the  peculiar 
economic  circumstances  that  might  exi.st 

there 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  of  a  State  where  the  resources 
are  limited  or  is  he  talking  of  a  locahty' 
Mr  DINGELL.  There  are  States  and 
local  imits  of  government  Remember, 
this  authorizes  an  agreement  between 
the  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior  and  either 
local  imits  of  government  or  the  States 
and  conceivably  in  those  instances  you 
could  find  a  local  unit  of  government 
that  simply  does  not  have  the  means  to 
m.anage  that  or  to  enter  into  this  50-50 
managing  program  by  and  between  it 
and  the  Secretarv-  of  the  Interior  In  that 
event  the  language  included  would  pef- 
mit  the  SecretaiT  of  tlie  Interior  to  en- 
gage in  an  agreement  which  might  have 
a  different  balance  and  conceivably 
where  it  might  go  as  high  as  to  a  90-10 
agreement. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  When  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  equitable  manner'  he 
does  not  have  any  real  yardstick  that  he 
applies — it  is  a  variable  proposition. 

Mr  DINGELL  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  50  p-rceiU  m  most  instances 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
izentleman  a  que.-tion  as  to  the  effect  nf 
the  words  -shall  share  in  an  equitable 
manner  in  the  cost  of  managing"  and  so 
forth  would  have  upon  the  development 
of  any  State  estuarine  area  which  a 
State  mit;ht  contemplate  developing  on 
its  own.  Knowing  now  that  this  law  is 


in  existence  would  not  a  State  consider 
delaying  action  in  the  hope  that  it  could 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
agencies  involved,  becau.se  the  local 
people  or  the  Slate  might  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  a  iKirtion 
of  the  cost  of  administering  this  pro- 
gram, whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Conceivably  a  State 
could  choo.se  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
becau.se  it  mi'^ht  be  desirable,  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  But  you  ouuht  to  lemem- 
ber  that  that  wiuild  only  be  with  regard 
to  lands  ownd  by  the  States. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Yes. 

Mr.  UINGELL.  In  the  instance  where 
they  are  owned  by  a  political  subdivision. 
nf  course,  tiie  uidLiment  would  have  to  be 
made  bv  the  political  .--ubdivision  and  not 
The  State  I  do  not  know  the  particular 
ciicum^tancps — the  question  with  reuaid 
to  management  differs  very  "reatly  m 
each  State  and  the  economic  desirability 
again  differs  very  greatly  from  State  to 
State. 

There  are  occasionally  States  which 
under  no  circumstances  would  enter 
into  an   agreement. 

You  want  to  remember  that  there  are 
many,  many  checks  and  balances  m  the 
langiiaL-e  of  this  amendment  The  Presi- 
dent has  to  agree  The  other  Federal 
auencics  have  to  auree.  The  Bureau  ol 
the  BudL-et  has  to  agree.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  local  .sub- 
division of  the  State  must  enter  into  a 
fair  and  open  and  arm's-length  agree- 
ment. 

Again,  of  course,  in  the  instance  where 
It  IS  a  local  subdivision  of  the  govern- 
ment entering  into  an  agreement,  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  must  be  had 
before  the  agreement  can  be  finally  con- 
summated. 

Mr  KEITH.  It  would  appear  to  me  it 
could  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  .some  in- 
stances and  an  adver.se  effect  in  others. 
The  local  interest  could  argue  that 
thev  should  let  the  Federal  Government 
do  this.  They  would  try  to  ^et  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  and  failing  that 
they  might  get  nowhere — might  just 
waste  time  in  hoping  and  in  negotiating 
Tf  thev  do  enter  into  a  contract,  then 
they  have  to  wait  until  the  money  is  ap- 
propriated, because  it  is  already  author- 
ized under  the  terms  of  this  act.  Is  that 
correct' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Tnis  authorizes  an 
agreement  subject  to  an  appropriation. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  .seems  to  me  that  all 
of  this  IS  a  good  argument  for  tax  shai- 

ing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  inace 
m  the  Record  at  this  jxjint  two  letters 
which  will  -serve  to  supplement  legisla- 
tive history  and  also  assist  in  the  carr>- 
ing  out  of  the  legislation. 

The  letters  follow  : 

FEB.tr.ir.Y  5,  1968. 

HO'1.  STANLtY   .\    C.MN. 

Asiiitant   Sccn-tary  of  the  Interior.  Dcpa':- 
merit  of  the  Interior.  Washirigton.  DC 

Dear    Stan:    I    am   hopeful    'hat    my    biU 
HR     25.   to   preserve   nnd    protect    the   wet- 
Uiuds   across   the   United    .states   of   Americ.w 
will  .shortly  be  passed  by  both  the  House  an'i 
the  Sen;n.e  .a;d  enacted  into  law. 

In  its  present  lorm,  the  legislation  wi'.: 
probably  call  for  a  nation-wide  .,tudy  of  th^ 


tstuarlne  ureas  and  allow  partial  studies  of 
i-erlaln  selected  areas 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  ureas  selected 
ioT  early  and  partial  study  will  be  the  area 
(.f  Long  Island.  Previously,  certain  surveys 
irive  been  made  of  wetlands  on  Long  Island 
located  ill  the  Towns  of  Hempstead  and 
(ivster  Bay  It  appears  to  ine  and  to  all  the 
ConRrPssmen  involved  in  the  area  that  any 
:.artlal  .■-tudy  of  the  I^ong  Island  area  should 
i)e  made  of  all  the  wetlands  in  the  Long 
Island  area.  That  is  to  say.  all  the  wetlands 
located  off  the  shoreline  of  the  counties  of 
N'assn<i  and  Suffolk  on  Ixith  the  south  and 
north  ^hores.  They  are  ecolotrlcally  one  unit 
;ind  su'h  a  :  tudy  will  be  much  more  valu- 
able in.drawine;  recommendations  and  con- 
ilu.sions  in  preservation  of  the  wetlands  for 
lulure  generations. 

1  wovild  tie  most  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  this  recommendation  and,  of 
(  ourse.  would  be  most  pleased  If  you  were  to 
I  onciir  In  It. 

.Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Dingfi.l. 
Member  of  Congrrs^'' 

US.   D^P,^RTMENT   OF  THF   InTFRIOR. 

Waihinntnn.  DC     Frbrvarv  2.  196S. 
Hon.   .John   D    Dingei.i.. 
Ilou^e   of   Reprrsentatires. 
W'.^shington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell  In  response  to  your 
•flephone  request  of  January  31.  I  am 
:.:ea.';ed  to  furnl.sh  you  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  Preservation  of  Hempstead  and 
South  Oyst<>r  Bay  Wetlands  of  September 
1961  and  its  supplement  of  June  1965.  You 
will  note  that  the  orielnal  report  was  pre- 
tiared  jointly  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  .ind  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fl=;heries.  The  supplement  was 
;ireparpd   by   the   Burenvi  of  Sport  Pisherie"; 

lid  Wildlife  in  consultation  with  bloloerlsts 
of  the  New  York  State  Depirtment  of  Con- 
.^ervatlon. 

The  Hempstead-South  Oyster  Bay  study 
v/as  an  early  trround-breaklng  venture  In  the 
conservation  field  and  we  \  Isualize  a  demand 
for  similar  endeavors.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
(  ondiict  similar  studies  in  other  areas  of  Long 
Island  as  ippropriate  and  if  agreeable  to 
Stite  and  local  (governments.  Such  studies, 
of  course,  would  depend  cii  appropriations 
lor  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  conserva- 
tion of  our  country's  estuarine  resources 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
Federal.  State  or  local  governments  working 

nilaterally.  It  has  always  been  our  policy  to 
'  "operate  closely   with   the   State   and   local 

eencles  in  this  regard,  and  you  may  be  as- 

Mred   this  policy  will  be  continued  in  our 

onslderation  of  estuarine  problems  of  Long 
Island  and  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Please  be  assured  that  our  Department 
■•  otUd  nut  execute  any  agreements  for  ad- 
.iiintstration  and  develop.Tient  of  an  estua- 
rine    .'Tea    ownf-d     by     non-Federal    public 

tte.^.cies  under  the  terms  if  H.R  25  unless 
it  is  con'^urred  m  by  'he  .State  Actually,  we 
■'cUeve  :tn  agreement  with  local  political  sub- 
divisions .should  only  be  cxericsed  where  the 
.sv;te   is   a   party   to   it. 

Votir  continued  interest  in  estuarine  pres- 
ir'.  atlon   and    other   matters   of   concern   to 
•  r.scrvationists    is   most   appreciated. 
.Sincerely   yours. 

Stanley   A    C.«n. 
A'^i^tant  Secretary  t'f  the  Interior. 

The  CH^TR^!AN.  The  question  is  on 
1 1'.e  amendment  offered  bv  t'".e  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I'Mr.  Dingell] . 

The  amcr.draent  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIR^L^N.  Th"  question  is  on 
li.p  committee  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  com.miiLce  substitute  ariendment. 
ii--  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  I  H.R.  25)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  re- 
store, and  make  accessible  estuarine 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  arc  valuable 
for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wild- 
life conservation,  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1058.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enrtrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  .so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
to  conduct  an  inventory  and  study  of  the 
Nation's  estuaries  and  their  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority. leader  if  there  is  a  clarification 
or  revision  in  the  schedule  which  was 
previously  announced. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  appreciate  the  minor- 
ity leader  calling  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  because  v.c  would 
like  to  reverse  the  bills  that  we  have 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  February  20  and 


the  balance  of  the  week.  We  shall  sched- 
ule for  action  first  the  bill  H  R.  14743. 
to  eliminate  the  reserve  requirements 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes  nnd  for  U.S. 
notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  to 
come  ahead  of  H  R.  11308,  amending  the 
National  Foundation  of  the  Aits  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  provided  a  rule 
is  granted  on  Monday  on  H.R.  14743. 
Otherwise,  the  program  is  as  announced, 
unless  there  are  future  changes. 

The  complete  revised  program  is  as 
follows:  lor  the  week  of  February  12. 
1968.  there  is  no  legi.":latlve  business:  for 
the  week  of  February  19.  1968.  we  will 
have  on  Monday,  the  Con.sent  Calendar: 
two  suspensions. 

H.R.  14934.  reduction  of  ratio  of  career 
substitute  employees  to  regular  em- 
ployees in  Postal  Field  Service:  and 

H  R.  14935.  regulation  of  mailing  of 
master  keys  for  motor  vehicles. 

For  Tue.sday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  Private  Calendar. 

H.R.  14743.  to  eliminate  the  rr.serve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Trcasurv-  notes 
of  1890.  .subject  to  a  rule  being  granted: 

H.R  11308.  amending  the  National 
Foundation,  of  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965 — open  rule.  2  hours  of 
debate;  and 

S.  989.  jury  .selection  and  Service  Act 
of  1968.  .'subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

George  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
will  be  read  on  Thursday.  February  22. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  FROM  TODAY 
TO  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  12:  THEN 
TO  FEBRUARY  15:  AND  THEN  TO 
FEBRUARY  19 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday,  February  12:  that  when  it  ad- 
journs on  that  day,  that  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  February  15:  and  that 
when  it  adjourns  on  that  day  that  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday,  February  19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thrrc  obieclion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Spcakt  r.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
r.djournmrnt  cf  th''  Hou.se  uiiti!  Mon- 
day next,  thi^  Clrrk  be  autlv-n.-ci  to  re- 
ceive m.e.'sases  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  .'-ign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  ioint  resolutions 
duly  pas.sed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr.om  Okla- 
Iioma? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  ROGERS  oi  C.ilorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se 
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and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 

rxCTFineovis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kenileman  from 
Colorado'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Si>eak- 
er.  the  President  s  message  on  ciinic  in 
America  focu.sed  attention  on  a  number 
of  new  proposals,  and  others  l<ft  pending 
at  the  end  cf  the  first  session  of  the 
Con-rtss.  which  must  be  enacted  before 
the  90th  Congress  adjourns,  if  we  are  to 
do  our  part  to  reverse  the  rising  tide  of 
crime  across  the  Nation.  Certain  meas- 
ures tak.n  in  the  first  .session  must  be 
followed  up.  a.i  the  President  has  re- 
minded the  Congress  Last  year,  both 
Uxlie.s  passed  legislation  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  obstruct  criminal  investigations 
by  forcible  interference  with  a  witness, 
or  potential  witne.ss.  before  criminal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  initiated  That  law. 
Public  Law  90-123,  will  be  of  material 
as.siitanc?  to  law-enforcement  officers  in 
breaking  the  barrier  of  silence  that  often 
hampers  an  organized  crime  investiga- 
tion. ,, 

Companion  legislation  which  would  en- 
able the  Government  to  obtain  witnesses 
for  criminal  prosecutions  by  extending 
witntss    immunity    provisions    to    four 
statutes  frequently  utilized  in  prosecut- 
ing   members    of    the    underworld    was 
passed  bv  the  Senate  and  is  now  pendm? 
m  the  House.  I  am  speaking  of  lesjisla- 
tion  which  would  permit  the  compulsion 
of  testimony   throu;.;h  grants  of  immu- 
nity in  cases  involving  travel  or  trans- 
portation m  aid  of  racketeering  enter- 
prises obstruction  of  justice,  bankruptcy 
fnuds    and  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts 
of    interest     The    importance    of    these 
statutes  to  organized  crmie  prosecutions 
was  emphasized  m  the  recent  report  of 
FBI  Directcr  John  Edgar  Hoover  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1967.  Mr.  Hoover  reports  that 
under"  Federal    law    bamng    interstate 
transportation  m  aid  of  racketeering,  the 
FBI  obtained  97  convictions.  These  are 
pait  .~f  a  total  of  197  convictions  result- 
ing fiom  FBI  investigations  of  violations 
pevtamm^  to  all  racketeering  activities. 
Also,  during  fiscal  year  l'J67.  FBI  in- 
vestigations of  bribery  and  comlict  of  in- 
terest violations  resulted  in   17  convic- 
tions, growing  out  of  investigations  into 
the  conduct  of  government  employees  in 
the  administration  of  their  public  respon- 
sibilities. 

FBI  investigations  under  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Act  resulted  in  48  convic- 
tion.-; Investigations  in  bankruptcy  ca.ses 
m  recent  years  have  turned  up  numerous 
planned  bankruptcies  engineered  by  the 
criminal  underworld  in  violation  of  the 
statute  Although  these  statistics  indi- 
cate a  concerted  assault  on  orijanized 
cnme  activities,  clearly  prosecutions 
would  be  facilitated  and  convictions  of 
major  crime  leaders  could  be  obtained 
bv  the  enactment  of  immunity  legisla- 
tions which  would  compel  the  underlings 
of  the  criminal  syndicates  to  testify 
against  the  top  leaders  of  the  syndicates. 
I  urge  the  House  to  enact  such  legi.sla- 
tion  without  further  delay 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  wa.s  no  objection 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana    Mr   Speaker, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  for  some  time 
now  been  engaged  m  an  apparent  cam- 
paign   to    carr>-    traditional    American 
guarantees  of  personal  rights  and  free- 
doms to  their  most  extreme,  illogical,  and 
ridiculous   conclusions.   Tlie   Court    for- 
gets that  it  mu.st  also  protect  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  individual,  for  without  the 
national  structure  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual would  soon  perish 

It  IS  basic  to  national  soveieurnty.  I 
think,  for  the  Nation  to  be  able  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  actual  and  i)otential 
harm.  Yet  the  Court  hands  clown  a  de- 
cision in  the  Robel  case  which  would 
prevent  the  United  Stat^-s  from  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  subversives  in  de- 
fense plants. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  sheer  folly,  and  I 
am  consequently  lending  my  .support  to 
efTorts  in  the  House  to  pass  ii  bill  amend- 
ing the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
of  19.50.  which  would  serve  to  reverse  the 
effects  of  the  Court  s  Robel  deci-sion. 

The  people  of  America  have  long  re- 
monstrated with  the  Court  again.st  these 
haity  and  dangerous  decisions,  but  to 
no  avail.  It  is  therefore  left  to  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  redeem  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  U  S.  G<nernment  and  to 
prevent  the  obvious  damage  these  deci- 
sions threaten  to  loose  upon  us. 

I  am  cosponsoring  legislation  which 
will  authorize  the  Government  to  bar 
from  employment  in  defense  facilities 
individuals  believed  disposed  to  commit 
acts  of  sabotage,  espionage,  or  other  sub- 
version. The  bill  provides  for  designation 
of  defcn.se  planus,  mvestigations  into  th.e 
backgrounds  of  employees  to  determine 
the  po.ssibilily  of  subversiveness.  and  the 
injunctive  process  to  prevent  employers 
from  hiring  subversives. 

This  is  tipparently  an  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  Court's  mling  in  the  Robel  case, 
and  it  is  sad  that  this  bill  is  necessary. 
But  when  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  no  taste  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation,  we  should  not 
allow  the  .^anie  to  be  charged  against 
the  Congress. 


PERSONAL  RIGHTS  AND  FREEDOMS 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  un.inimous  consent  to  address  the 


SEVENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  will  celebrate  its  sev- 
enth anniversary  in  1968.  It  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  succe.ssful  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  The  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  have  responded  readily  to 
the  idea  of  .self-help  which  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  aid  program,  and  their 
determination  to  help  themselves  is  evi- 
dent in  their  actions  and  their  progress. 


The  United  Slates  contributes  to  the 
Alliance  by  providing  capital  and  tech- 
nical a.ssistance  through  a  number  of 
urbanizations,  including  the  Agency  for 
International  Developmc  nt.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  .social  proiire.ss  trust 
funds,  and  the  fund  for  special  opera- 
tions of  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  iood 
for  peace— Public  Law  480.  This  as.sist- 
atice  i^upplemenls,  but  does  not  substi- 
tute for.  the  etToits  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  to  l3ecome  self-reliant. 
The  will,  the  leadership,  the  labor,  and 
most  of  the  money  come  Irom  the  coun- 
tries themselves. 

The  Department  of  State,  with  con- 
tributions from  other  members  of  the 
Muiltilateral  Inter-Auency  Alliance  In- 
formation Committee.  ha.s  recently  pre- 
i)ared  the  yeannd  review  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Process  which  reports  on  this 
proL'ram's  activities  dininu  i;i67  I  would 
like  to  include  a  brief  >uiiimary  of  this 
review  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues: 

IJ  S  AssIST.^^■^E  to  TUt  .Alliance  for  Progress 
AID  lo.m  and  grant  (il.sbur.cements  to 
AUIunce  countries  lor  thp  vear  ending  June 
30.  1967.  amounted  to  >i563  million,  .i  new 
high  In  the  annii.^1  volume  of  .such  assistance. 
During  calendar  year  1907  the  .aithorlza- 
tion  rate  of  development  and  progrnni  loaii.s 
totaled  about  *460  million.  .igaln.st  ».500  mil- 
lion in  1966  and  J300  million  in  1965. 

Summarv  tigures.  subject  to  .idjustment 
for  all  U  ^j'.  economic  aid  to  L.itln  .\merira 
over  the  past  six  fiscal  years— 1962  through 
1967-  amount  to  $7,021  million.  Tlil.s  In- 
rludes  .MD  loans  and  ^'r.ints.  Food  for  Free- 
dom, the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  .md 
•he  Exrort-Import  Bank  pro;jrams  ;r.  L.tn. 
\merica.  Likewise  it  takes  in  contributions 
to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Inter-.'\merican 
Highway 

LATIN    AMERICAN    AOBICfl.TrRE    CAINS    IN    1967 

1967  closed  with  an  encouraging  announce- 
ment from  the  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  maintains  the  I.atin  .American 
Agricultural  Production  Index  ' 

The  1967  Index,  said  the  t^SDA.  was  UP— 
.substantially  UP  over  1966  when  drought 
idded  to  the  woes  of  large  f.irmland  areas  m 
Latin  America.  Tlie  estimated  1967  gains  are 
over  and  above  Latin  America's  2  9  percent 
anntial  population  growth  rate. 

LATIN    AMERICAN  COOPERATIVES  FLOfRISH 

US-AID  mi.ssions  .ire  likewise  continuing 
their  assistance  :n  the  organization  and  man- 
..gement  of  credit  um  ns,  rooperatr.e 
ixTJiks  rural  electric  cooperatives,  insurance, 
farm  supply  and  production  and  consumer 
cooperatives.  Training  activities  were  also 
expanded 

More  than  200  new  credit  unions  were 
established  in  1967.  bringing  the  total  ro 
'.bout  2.400  with  a  membership  of  600.000  :n 
12  countries  and  total  savings  of  ..bout  s44 
million  at  vear-end  During  1967  these  credit 
unions  disbursed  about  $16  million  in  small 
loans,  to  reach  a  new  total  of  $51  million  in 
interest-bearing  loans  for  farm  supplies,  edu- 
cation, health  and  consumer  requirements 

More  than  30  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  been  organized  in  twelve  Latin  .-Xmeri- 
can  countries.  AIDs  loan  assist.uice  of  about 
$15  million,  plus  S9.4  million  in  local  con- 
tributions have  financed  rural  electric  co- 
oueraiive  operations  in  Chile.  Colombia, 
Ecuador.  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua  and  Peru. 
More  than  25  pilot  c<X)peratives  now  serving 
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production  In  the  vears  1957-1959  Is  equiva- 
ieni  to  100  in  the  Index  ratings. 


more    than    40.000    families    are    m    various 
stages  of  completion  or  operation. 

More  than  140  Latin  Americans  have  re- 
ceued  .speciali/.ed  techiucal  and  management 
training  in  rur.il  electric  cooperative 
operations. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    CREDITS    AT    AN    ALL-TIME 
HH.H 

In  1967  ihe  Exporl-Impc>rt  Bank  nuthoriza- 
iions  for  long;  .ind  medium-term  loans, 
medium-term  guaranties  and  insurance,  and 
short-term  iii.sur.uice  lor  exports  to  Alliance 
countries  lot.iled  S849.1  million  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  Tins  70  percent  Increase  over 
the  previous  year  was  an  all-time  record 
besides  livery  dollar  of  tins  credit  assistance 
was  earmarked  tor  goixls  and  services  needed 
to  further  the  Alliance  lor  Progress. 

f'ARTNEHS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE THE  ALLIANCE  FOB 

PROGRESS    AT    THE    GRASSROOTS    LEVEL 

Private  citizens  inbued  with  the  "develop- 
ment tpiril"  lostered  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  expanded  their  scof>e  of  operations 
.n  1967  to  include  34  areas  in  14  Latin 
American  countries  and  34  States  in  the 
L'nited  Stales. 

Now  .ibout  luur  years  (jkl.  the  Partners 
program  embraces  citizens  of  the  Hemisphere 
who  want  to  take  an  active  part  in  lurther- 
mg  the  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

since  lUi  inception  the  Partners  program 
li.is  generated  a  flow  vl  more  than  eight 
million  dollars  in  material  and  technical 
isslslance  to  Latin  Anierica  Irom  the  private 
.sector  of  tlie  United  States.  Activities  in- 
-.lude  .in  exchange  of  teachers  and  students 
through  scholarships  and  in-service  train- 
.:ig  ijrograriis;  business  and  industry  pro- 
j^rams  including  technical  and  commercial 
relationships;  projects  to  promote  food  pro- 
iluction  and  to  strength  democratic  institu- 
■.lons. 

During  1967  live  investment  conferences 
;}>onsored  by  Partners  committees  have  re- 
.^ulted  in  joint  business  ventures.  In  Nrvem- 
i)er  a  P.iriners'  investment  conference  in 
kVashaigton  brought  together  about  50 
Brajuiian  businessmen  and  75  pro6f)ectlve 
U.S.   investors. 

In  1967  the  ttatesiue  Partners  committees 
founded  the  National  Ass<.)ciatiou  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  with  Edward  S. 
Marcus,  of  Dallas,  as  president.  This  associa- 
tion is  a  clearinghouse  lor  \olunt..ry  activi- 
ties in  Latin  America;  and  it  provides  facili- 
ties through  which  investment  opportunities 
•■re  channeled  to  prospective  investors. 

PEACE     CORPS     EXPANDS     IN     LATIN     AMERICA 

Tlie  Peace  Corns  expanded  its  programs  in 
lj.iUn  America  uunng  1967.  More  than  4.300 
Volunteers  terved  m  19  nations,  representing 
.bout  one-third  of  the  world-wide  total, 
rius  was  an  increase  of  800  over  1966. 

r  NCINEERING  GIVES    LATIN    AMERICA  A   NEW  FACE 

llighicay  development 

Tlirough  1967  AID  and  its  predecessor 
.igencies  had  made  road  construction  and 
.inprovement  loans  amounting  to  some  i>370 
niiUion.  About  $275  nulUon  of  this  sum 
i.elped  to  linance  5,000  miles  of  road  con- 
struction. During  the  year  about  500  mUes 
if  new  Alliance  roads  principally  financed 
by  AID  were  completed. 

Airports 

Chile's  new  international  airport  at  San- 
•-lago,  now  serving  19  airlines,  was  completed 
.,tte  m  1967,  Jet  service  lias  been  inaugurated 
•.vith  Miami.  Florida.  Another  modern  air- 
port under  construction  at  Concepclon, 
Chile,   will  be  operational  in  1968. 

Additional  facilities  are  being  added  to 
'he  hlgh-.ilutude  jet  airport  at  El  Alto,  on 
the  outskirts  of  La  Paz.  Bolivia,  developed 
with  loan  assistance  from  AID. 

Water  and  sewerage 
Improvements  and   extensions   to  Panama 
City's   30-million  gallon-per-day   water  dis- 


tribution and  sewerage  systems  were  com- 
pleted in  1967.  Further  extensions  will  get 
underway  early  in  1968. 

Extensions  and  improvements  lo  Lima. 
Peru's  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems 
were  almost  completed. 

School  bmldmg 

Among  the  .MD-assisted  scliool  buildaig 
projects  in  1967 : 

In  Panama  30  new  prinii.iry  ^cIkkjIs  were 
completed  and  an  additional  53  primary 
s."hools  are  under  construction 

A  40-school  construction  pri-'tr.im  in  Chile 
was  completed  in  1967. 

El  Salvador's  prim.iry  tt'hool  construction 
program,  involving  l.tiOU  classrooms  for  64,000 
children,  was  al'^o  completed. 

In  Mexico,  the  University  of  tJii.idalajara 
is  developing  a  new  campus. 

Lender  a  project  loan  to  HondtuMs.  20  sec- 
ondary schools  with  358  classrooms  will  be 
constructed  and  equipped. 

IRENDS    IN    HOUSING    AND    VRBAN    IiPVELrjPMENT 

Congress  in  1967  indicated  its  continuing 
support  of  Latin  American  ijouslng  and 
urban  development  by  approving  two  sub- 
stantive measures: 

It  amended  the  Foreign  .-Xssistance  Act  of 
1961.  adding  'home  ownership  and  ciecent 
housing"  to  the  three  previotis  AID  priori- 
ties— health,  education  and  agriculture — and 
expressly  included  slum  clearance,  urban  de- 
velopment and  cooperatives  among  the  pur- 
poses of  capital  assistance 

Next  it  added  .$50  nUlIion  t/  the  investment 
guaranties  authorized  for  L.itin  American 
housing,  bringing  the  total  Congre.ssional  au- 
thorization to  $500  million.  A  total  of  47  Al- 
liance projects  comprisinu  42.750  dwelling 
units  valued  at  $224  4  million  h,ne  been 
authorized  to  date  under  this  proprnm.  Con- 
tracts have  been  signed  lor  26  of  these  proj- 
ects with  24.050  dwelling  units,  for  a  total 
cost  of  $144.6  million. 

Counting  local  currency  hoii..iins  and  urban 
development  loans.  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  loans  f>f  $275  iniDion  i  cf  which 
$260  million  were  funded  by  the  US.)  and 
the  investment  puar.intee  .nuthorization  level 
of  $500  million,  the  U.S.  has  allocated  or  com- 
mitted more  than  one  billion  dollars  to  I.atin 
AmericTn  housing  during  the  last  six  years. 

GfARANTIF.S  SPfn  PRIVATE  INVf:.STMF.NTS 

Through  the  first  nine  months  of  1967 
more  than  .$233  million  wf.rth  of  private 
U.S.  investments  in  Latin  Amerlcriii  coun- 
tries was  covered  under  AIDs  Specific  Risk 
Insurance  Program,  compared  lo  $123.3  mil- 
lion insured  during  the  entire  i  .''leiuiar  year 
of  1966  for  Latin  America. 

During  the  nine-month  period  forty  U.S. 
companies  received  A.ID  guaranties  covering 
:19  projects  in  14  Latin  American  countries. 
The  total  value  of  these  guaranties  was  $515 
million,  compared  lo  $320  million  for  all  of 

1966.  Thirteen  of  the  40  jiroiects  involved 
investments  in  food  or  acriculttire  valued  at 
$64  million;  these  investments  are  protected 
by  $140  million  worth  of  AID  instirance 
under  the  three  coveraces  oifered  in  the  po- 
litical risk  Insurance  program  Other  projects 
included  such  diverse  enterprises  as  banking. 
petrochemicals,  minine.  altiminum  labricat- 
ing.  pharmaceuticals  and  business  ma;hlnes. 
to  name  a  few. 

I7ircstmcnt  surrci/s 
AID'S  Investment  Survey  Program  t  ncour- 
ages  U.S..  investors  to  study  ihe  feasibility 
of  business  projects  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. During  the  first  nine  months  of  1967 
.AID  concluded  agreements  with  28  companies 
for  carrying  out  pre-investment  surveys  in 
Latin  American  countries, 

WAGING  WAR  ON  HfNGER  IN  lATIN  AMTRICA 

The  President  deleeated  responsibility  for 
implementing  the  War  on  Huncer  to  the 
Agency    for    International    Development     In 

1967.  AID  consolidated  all  activities  in  food, 
health,  nutrition,  food-from-the-sea.  popula- 


tion planning  and  volunt.try  relief  .services 
in  the  Ollice  ol  the  War  "ii  Huntitr.  At  the 
>ame  time,  AIDs  Oilice  of  Private  Hesources 
was  cliarged  with  the  responsibility  of  en- 
li.sting  jirivate  inciu.stry's  active  iiar;  k  ipaiion. 

Daring  1967  more  than  ..-ix  milli"n  Latin 
American  school  children  received  i.iitritiotis 
meals  through  U  S  Food  lor  Freedom  feed- 
ing programs.  Another  11  milli(vn  pre-school 
ciuldren  and  mothers  also  benefited. 

During  1967  four  U.S.  industri.il  iirms  un- 
der .AID  t.ervice  contracts  undertook  high- 
protein  lood  studies  m  Latin  .America  lor 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  critical  pro- 
tein short.ige  and  developing  m.irketing 
techniques  f,)r  protein-rich  food  supple- 
ments. 

Other  developments: 

15  nationwide  nutritK.n  surveys  were  con- 
(lucti'd  in  Latin  .America  by  the  Office  of  In- 
lorm.ition.tl  Hese;:rch  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  .Service,  in  coll.iboration  with  the 
Pan  .American  Health  Organization  and  the 
Nutrition  IiLstitute  of  Central  .America  and 
Panama. 

On  ..nother  front.  .'^ID  Administrator  Wil- 
liam S,  fiaud  underscored  his  \iew  that  U,S. 
a-ssist.ince  to  family  planning  .ind  lood  pro- 
duction programs  would  .-h.ire  the  highest 
functional  planning  priority  in  .AID. 

.AID  also  annotinccd  that  assistance  would 
be  given  to  local  government  ixipulation  pro- 
i_'rams  only  upon  the  request  of  central  gov- 
I  ri.niejii-;  and  lo  l;on-^'Overnmel•.t  i!  nrii'/rams 
onlv  with  the  prior  consent  (jf  central  gov- 
ernments. 

.AID  has  as.signed  a  specialist  in  e:ich  coun- 
trv  mission  to  lollow  developments  in  the 
population  held  .md  a.s.sist  local  govern- 
iiient  programs,  on  request. 

Financing  under  AID  program  ;issistance 
loans  IS  now  available  for  contraceptives  and 
other  necessary  devices. 

In  1967  commodities  valued  .it  more  than 
$110  niiliiiii  were  channeled  thromh  Pood 
for  Freedom  programs  in  Latin  .America. 
About  45  percent  of  tliis  amount  su;>ported 
programs  co-spoii.sored  by  U.>S.  voluntary 
.isencies.  involving  ..>ome  12  million  recipients. 


CONCiREPS.   1968 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coii.sent  to  uddre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rf  marks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  L,cntieman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  15.  1967.  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  Network,  in  a.ssociation 
with  the  Eastern  Educational  Network, 
aired  a  wrap-up  of  the  first  .se.ssion  of 
the  90th  Con2re.ss.  The  program  was 
entitled  "Congress,  1968"  and  featured 
the  following  distinauished  nuests;  Sen- 
ators Thruston  B  Morton  .-tnd  EriMUND 
S.  MrsKiE,  and  Representatives  Meivin 
R.  L'vi.HD  and  Hale  Bogcs:  Dr.  Alfred  de 
Grazia  of  New  York  University,  and  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Peabody  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  political  .scientists:  Conares- 
^ional  Quarterly  Reporters  N.  Prentice 
Bowsher.  Joseph  Foote.  William  B.  Dick- 
inson. Jr..  and  Neal  R,  Peirce.  tocether 
with  NET  Correspondents  Paul  Niven 
and  Dick  McCutchen. 

Discus.sion  centered  around  four  main 
topics:  'Vietnam  and  forci'in  policy,  prob- 
lems of  the  American  cities,  taxes,  and 
consressional  ethics  and  reform. 

The  transcript  of  the  liour-and-a-half 
program    is    understandably    somewhat 
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lonu.  but  in  view  of  tiie  expertise  of  the 
assembled  commentators  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  subiect  matter  to  all  of 
us.  I  would  like  to  plaro  the  entire  text 
In  the  Congressional  REroRo 

CONORESS.     1968 

This  broadcast  of  the  National  Erliicatlonal 
Television  NeTwork  In  association  with  the 
Eastern  Edu-iitlonal  Network  wa<;  nlred  at 
9  40  PM  EST  on  December  I.*).  1967  The 
proKritm  was  an  analysis  of  the  Isl  session  of 
the  90th  Ctintrress 

PARTIcrP^NTS 

From  The  Congress  Senator  Thruston  B 
Morton.  Senator  Edmund  S  M'iskle  Repre- 
sentative   Melvm    R     Laird.    RepresenWtlve 

Hale  B<Jt;K^ 

Outalde  Experus  Dr  Alfred  de  Ora^Ut.  New 
Yurie  University.  Dr  Robert  L  Peabody. 
John.s  Hopkins  L'nlverslty 

NET  C<jrrespondent-i  Paul  Nlven.  and  Dick 
McCutchen 

Con(?resslonaI  Quarterly  Reporters  N 
Prentice  Bowsher,  Joseph  Fi>ote.  William  B 
I>ick:ns..r.    Jr.  Neal   R    Pelrce 

ANNorNiER  At  6  36  this  evening  the  House 
of  Representatives  adjourned  The  Senate  fol- 
lowed suit  fourteen  minutes  later  The  lat 
Session  of  the  90th  Congress  had  come  to 
an  end  Por  the  next  80  minutes,  a  report 
on  that  Consrress.  as  seen  by  ?;ome  of  Its 
leading  members  .ind  outside  experts 

In  color,  the  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion Network  presents  Congress  68  "  In  the 
studloe  of  WETA.  in  Washington.  Dick 
McCutchen 

Mr  McCtTCHEN  Good  evening  Tonight 
we'll  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  the  90tli 
Congress  and  analyze  that  record  In  the  light 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

To  take  part  in  this  program  we  have  In- 
vited observers  and  critics  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  four  of  Its  distinguished  members. 
In  Rixim  S  207  of  the  Capitol  from  the 
Senate.  Thruston  B  Morton,  of  Kentucky. 
former  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  Republican  Campaign 
Commi'tee.  and  Edmund  S  Muskle  of  Maine. 
current  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Dem>x:ratlc 
Campaign  Conmlttee. 

Prom  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hale 
Boggs.  "f  Louisiana  Democratic  Whip  of  the 
House,  and  Melvln  R  Laird,  of  Wisconsin. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence 

Prom  the  studios  of  WNDT  in  New  York. 
Professor  Alfred  de  Gra/U,  Director  cf  the 
Center  for  Ar'plled  Research  of  New  York 
Unlversltv  and  Editor  of  Congress,  the  First 
Branch  of  CK>vernment 

.Spe.ikmg  from  W.whlngton  will  be  Pro- 
fessor Robert  L  Peabody.  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  A.ssociate  DlrecW)r  of  the  American 
Political  Sc'-ence  Association  Study  of  Con- 
gress 

Here  In  the  studio  to  provide  an  account 
of  this  congressional  session  ,ire  four  stiff 
members  of  the  Independent  Washington  re- 
search organization  Congressional  Quarterly 
reporting  on  Vietnam  and  foreign  policy. 
Prentl.e  Bowsher:  on  the  cities,  Joseph  Poote; 
on  taxes.  William  B  Dickinson.  Jr  :  on  con- 
gression.il  ethics  .\nd  reform.  Ne.il  R  Peirce. 
N  jw  m  up  to  the  minute  report  on  what 
h.npened  m  Conur^ss  todiy.  on  the  mechan- 
ics of  that  annua!  last  minute  rush.  For  that 
report  we  swit.?h  to  NET  Wishln^.on  Corre- 
spiinder.t  Paul  Niven  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr  NivEN  Congress  more  or  less  shattered 
pre.edence  today  by  adjourning  about  when 
it  expected  to.  with  none  of  the  last  minute 
h'.csles  which  often  add  unexpected  hours 
or  even  divs  to  a  session  It  gave  final  p,is- 
sa^e  to  and  sent  to  the  White  House  four 
major  biUs:  Social  Security  changes;  $9.1 
billion  for  school  aid.  an  authorization;  $2.3 
billion  for  foreign  aid.  a  record  low:  and  Just 
under   $1  8    billion   for    the   war   on    poverty, 


enough  for  most  existing  poverty  programs 
but  none  for  new  ones 

The  legislators  also  agreed  to  come  back  on 
January  15,  giving  themselves  a  rare  full 
mouth  in  which  to  vacation  or  to  mend  fences 
ba.k  home. 

Ti\s  House  of  Representatives  let  out  a 
whoop  of  Jov  when  Majority  leader  Carl  Al- 
bert made  the  final  motion  In  the  Senate 
Majority  I^eader  Mike  Mansfield  a  Vietnam 
dove,  put  In  a  plug  for  neace  in  1968-  and 
Minority  Lender  Everett  Dlrksen  put  In  a  plug 
for  his  television  program  tonight,  urging  his 
colleagues  to  rush  home  -nid  see  It 

Oregon  Democrat  Wayne  Morse  tut-tutted 
the  Senate  for  quitting  on  Friday  afternoon 
so  as  u>  get  home  for  the  week-end  and  served 
notlcp  that  he  would  object  next  vear  But 
then  even  Morse  had  come  to  'he  Christmas 
spirit  and  said  everybody  should  go  away 
with  a  praver  on  his  lips 

Well,  all  of  this  at  6  36  in  the  House  and 
6  50  :n  the  Senate,  ftfteeii  minutes  later  llie 
place  was  deserted.  Not  a  Senator  in 
sight,  the  restaurant  closed  and  thousands 
of  people  who  have  Uilled  in  this  tjullding 
for  the  last  eleven  months  are  now  on  their 
way  home  some  to  Georgetown,  some  to  Ha- 
waii, and  Alaska. 

Mr  McCutchen  Before  we  list  the  inipor- 
ttint  bills  in  the  sessions  we're  going  to  trv 
to  describe  the  process  by  which  a  bill  be- 
comes law  Some  members  of  the  Congress 
have  said  that  it  takes  them  as  long  as  five 
or  six  years  to  understand  this  process  fully. 
We  are  going  to  try  Ui  do  It  in  a  couple  of 
minutes 

Here  are  the  essentials  Action  on  a  bill 
may  in  most  cases  be  initiated  In  either 
house,  but  let  us  suppose  our  lawmaker  is  a 
Senator  First.  .Tfter  sounding  out  other  leg- 
islators to  test  their  mood  and  line  up  sup- 
port, the  Senator  draws  up  a  talll  and  takes 
It  to  the  Senate  where  the  legislative  meta- 
morphosis begins.  The  bill  Is  recorded  by 
title,  categorized  by  content  and  sent  to  the 
appnjprlate  committee  for  a  closer  look.  Here 
the  merits  <>t  the  measure  .ire  debated,  hear- 
ings held.  Its  possibilities  of  enactment 
welghc»d.  changes  made,  either  to  improve 
the  bill  or  tt)  gain  votes  for  it. 

Now.  returned  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  read, 
debated  and  amended  by  members  of  the  en- 
tire assembly  and  voted  If  a  majority  o!  Sen- 
ators .ire  .igainst  it  the  bill  dies  there,  but 
should  the  majority  approve  it  Is  declared 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House  where  essen- 
tially the  same  process  is  repeated.  If  the 
House  changes  the  bill  before  pas.'-ing  it,  ;t 
then  goes  to  a  Joint  conference  committee 
made  up  of  key  committee  members  from 
both  houses  where  the  differences  are  re- 
solved. The  resultinft  compromise  measure 
must  '.hen  be  passed  again  by  both  houses. 

A  bill  which  survives  this  long  and  rigorous 
procedure-  and  many  fall  by  the  wayside — 
is  sent  to  the  President.  If  he  approves  he 
signs  It  into  law;  if  not.  Congress  can  over- 
ride his  veto  and  pass  it.  If  two-t.hlrds  of  Its 
members  vote  m  fa-or  of  adoption  S.;i  much 
for  the  legislative  process  as  such 

Now  for  the  actual  legislation  which  has 
survived  that  process  in  1967.  As  of  mid-after- 
noon today,  the  President  has  signed  202 
bills,  most  of  them,  as  for  any  Congress,  were 
of  limited  significance,  some  of  them  Indeed 
Important  only  to  one  or  two  Individuals. 
EN-en  among  major  bills  we're  going  to  have 
to  be  selective  and  we've  divided  the  meas- 
ures we  will  consider  .miong  four  board 
categories:  Vietnam,  the  cities,  taxes,  and 
congressional   ethics   and    reform. 

In  foreign  policy  the  Constitution  places 
primary  responsibility  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  extent  of  a  Congress'  role  has 
been  the  subject  of  debate  throughout  1967. 
especially  among  dissident  Senators.  Includ- 
ing Chairman  J.  William  Fulbrlght  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
does  have  a  role  in   foreign  policy.  For  one 


thing.  It  has  the  power  of  the  purse  A 
Pretklent  could  not  fight  a  w:ir  without  sol- 
diers and  weapons,  and  without  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation  he  could 
neither  pay  the  men  nor  buy  the  arms.  The 
lawmakers  have  other  more  subtle  ways  of 
inlUienclng    foreign    policy,    too. 

This  year  on  the  Hill,  as  at  the  White 
House  Vietnam  has  over-shadowed  the 
whole  field  of  forelitn  policy,  and  bevond  that 
has  greatly  influenced  federal  policy  in  the 
domestic  Held 

For  a  review  of  legislative  action  on  Viet- 
nam and  foreign  policy,  here  is  Prentice 
Bowsher 

Mr  Bowsher  Thank  you,  Dick. 
There  is  no  question  about  It.  that  the  is- 
sue of  Vietnam  was  a  Ijlg  Issue  in  ConpresF 
this  session  But  It  Is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  Congress  dealt  with  Vietnam  a  lot 
more  through  committee  hearings  and 
through  floor  debate  than  it  did  through 
Uc;lslatlon  as  such 

In  terms  of  legislation  there  really  were 
two  big  Vietnam  issues,  and  these  were 
moriey--*32  billion  of  it  It  c.ime  in  two  ap- 
propriations bills  one  for  $12  billion  early  in 
the  session  and  :inother  that  Included  ¥20 
billion  for  Vietnam,  this  was  the  hscal  68  de- 
fense appropriation  bill.  The  total  for  this 
bill  was  something  like  S70  billion;  of  that. 
520  billion  was  for  Vietnam 

Debate  in  Congress  on  Vietnam  surrounded 
these  bills,  it  surrounded  other  bills  It  sur- 
rounded new  casualty  totals,  new  troop  com- 
mitments to  Vietnam,  new  bombing  targets 
m  Vietnam,  and  almost  any  time  a  Senator 
or  Congressman  iiau  a  new  Idea  that  he 
wanted  to  express. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  this  legislation.  First 
the  symbols  here  We've  put  an  "X  "  for  bills 
that  have  cleared  the  congressional  process 
you  saw  described  We  put  a  "plus",  as  you 
see  here,  if  the  administration  favored  the 
bill  We  put  a  "minus  ".  !\s  you  see  here,  if 
the  administration  opposed  the  talll.  And  we 
put  a  zero".  ;is  you  see  liere.  If  the  admin- 
istration took  no  position  on  the  measure 

All  right  The  'op  two.  those  are  the  appro- 
priation bills.  520  billion  In  this  one  for  Viet- 
nam, 512  billion  for  this  one.  Veterans  aid 
they  simply  extended  it  to  GI's  flghtlng  m 
Vietnam.  Poats'  appointment,  tliis  was  i 
chance  for  Congress  to  \ote  on  the  American 
aid  program  in  Vietnam.  Poats  was  a  forelcr. 
aid  official,  he  w;vs  up  for  a  new  appointment 
Congress — the  Senate,  r.ither,  came  withm 
one  •.  ote  of  defeating  the  nomination.  It  ulti- 
m.itelv  was  confirmed. 

National  commitments,  this  wa.s  Ful- 
bright's  resolution,  just  recently  reported  bv 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  C  immlttee,  If;^ 
important.  It  raised  broad  constitutional 
questions;  didn't  tret  full  consideration  bv 
the  Senate  this  session:  misht  Qext  session 
U.N.  action— everybody  liked  it.  Tliis  was 
Mike  Mansfield's  resolution  But  there  is  little 
d  lUbt  that  the  UN.  Securltv  Council  reallv 
could  take  much  sub-tantlvc  action  on  the 
Vietnam  war 

The  next  three,  really  minor  measures;  :  s 
you  can  see.  they  didn't  get  far. 

Foreign  aid.  Congress  cleared  it  this  iJter- 
noon  There  w.is  ,in  unspecified  :unount  ot 
money  in  that  bill  for  Vietnam.  Draft  law 
revisions,  the  question  here  was  educational 
deferment.  Negroes,  supposedly,  according  to 
critics,  could  not  get  rhem;  more  iffluent 
youngsters,  mainly  whites,  could  pet  them 
This  was  a  problem  here  and.  as  you  can  see. 
Congress  did  p:iss  it  .md  the  iidminislration 
favored  It. 

Ml-  McCutchen.  Prentice,  getting  back  to 
that  first  Item,  this  is  the  third  yciir  in  a  row 
that  the  adnumsiratlon  sought  addltionni 
funds  for  Vietnam.  What  Is  the  outlook  for 
another  request  for  even  more  money  next 
year'' 

Mr  BowsHFR.  I'd  b.ave  to  say  the  outlock  is 
pretty  gixxl.  Dick.  President  Johnson,  in  hi." 
tax  siirchariie  message  back  in  August,  said 
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that  Vietnam  money  requirements  had  gone 
up  something  like  ?4  billion  beyond  what  had 
been  e.stimated  So  there  is  the  need  for  the 
supplemental  next  year. 

In  addition.  Chairman  George  Mahon  of 
the  House  .\ppropriation3  Committee  has  said 
that  It  is  correct  that  additional  funds  will 
be  needed,  and  that  is  the  man  who  should 
know. 
Thank  you. 

Mr  MrCuTrnsN.  If  the  subject  of  Vietnam 
overshadowed  all  other  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems this  year,  the  subject  of  the  cities 
towered  over  the  domestic  held.  Even  before 
the  summer  the  Nation  was  increasingly  pre- 
occupied with  the  problem  of  the  big  in- 
creasingly ghetto-ized  metropolitan  centers. 
Then  came  Newark.  Detroit  and  other  explo- 
sions. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  crisis  was  clear,  but  there 
were  different  diagnoses  and   different   pre- 
scriptions. 
Joseph  Poote. 

Mr.  PooTF  Yes.  Dick,  the  seriousness  of  the 
riots  this  summer.  I  think.  Impressed  upon 
everyone,  including  a  good  many  Congress- 
men. ]ust  [>erhaps  what  was  going  on  in  the 
American  cities.  And  yet  no  comprehensive 
■cheme  lor  dealing  with  either  the  riots,  with 
urban  problems,  with  air  pollution,  trans- 
oortatlon.  any  of  the  problems  emerged. 

The  President  has  several  programs,  how- 
ever, and  let's  disctiss  a  little  bit  ho'W  they 
::ired. 

The  model  cities  progrnm  was  one  directed 
it  co<irciinatlng  ctforts  to  strike  at  social  Ills, 
.t  the  i)hyslcal  blight  of  urban  areas.  Now 
;he  President  asked  for  $662  million  for  that; 
lie  cot  $312  million. 

The  rent  supplements  was  another  pro- 
gram of  this  nature.  It  was  designed  to  help 
l..iw-liicome  families — not  welfare  families. 
>)ut  people  who  were  making  an  income — to 
obtain  l>etter  housing.  The  President  got 
inly  a  quarter  of  his  funds  on  that. 

In  the  poverty  program  he  did  far  better 
■han  anyone  expected,  really.  He  won  j^assage 
'f  his  linal  bill  today  with  .$1.7  billion.  The 
rat  coiitrc'i  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  the 
.ear.  riie  House,  on  July  20,  laughed  the  bill 
.ff  the  floor,  literally;  but  came  back  two 
months  later,  quietly,  to  reinstate  the  $40 
-■nlUion    program 

Crime  was  a  tng  issue,  oiie  I  am  sure  will 
.)e  substantially  bigger  next  year.  I  don't 
.-•.now  what  the  President  will  propose.  Per- 
haps we  lould  talk  about  that  in  a  moment, 
ni'e  President  this  year  did  propose  a  $50  mil- 
.lon  program  to  help  communities  update 
'.heir  law  cnfrrccment;  the  bill  vent  down 
•0  defeat,   that    is.   by  the  Senate. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  scoreboard  for  Just 
I  moment.  Model  cities  and  rent  supplements 
both  went  through  but  with  the  President 
^■etti?ig  about  half  a  load. 

The  iioverty  program  did  well.  $1.7  billion. 
Rat  control  iir.s  yet  to  oe  funded,  perhaps 
:;exl   year. 

Food  stamps,  extension  of  an  existing 
program. 

Air  j)ollutlon.  a  rather  weakened  bill  went 
through   this  year. 

Anti-trime  didn't  amount  to  anything  this 
vear. 

Anti-riot  was  passed  by  the  House.  This 
'.vas  the  bill  that  was  aimed  at  people  who 
crossed  state  lines  and  tried  to  incite  to  riot. 
It  died  in   the  Senate. 

CiviI  rights  sim.'jly  didn't  get  off  the  ground 
•his   year. 

Teacher  Corps,  one  of  the  President's  pets; 
;t  was  linally  funded  this    year  and  It  will 
')e   mterestlnc   to   see   what   the    results   of 
hat   program   are. 

Elementary  education,  a  big  bill,  cleared 
late  this  afternoon,  one  of  the  last  bills  to 
'JO  out  this  session. 

Truth-m-lendm:;,  one  of  the  consumer 
bills,  was  not  passed  this  year.  Meat  inspec- 
tion was:  ilammable  fabrics  was.  Consumer 
bills  will  probably  be  big   next   year. 
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Finally,  last  but  not  lea-st,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act,  which  we  considered  a 
genuine  landmark  piece  of  legisl.ition.  par- 
ticularly important  to  brine  non-rominer.-l.i! 
television  to  many  of  the  major  cities  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  McCutchen,  You  s:iid  that  crime  was 
a  big  issue  this  year  and  is  rolng  to  be  sub- 
stantially bigger  next  year.  Wiiat  is  the  out- 
look for  action  there? 

Mr.  FooTE.  Well.  I  think  that  !)Oth  parties 
will  be  pushing  tliis.  It  is  an  election  year 
and  perhaps  not  the  best  year  to  pass  crime 
legislation  in,  in  an  emotional  atmosphere, 
but  I  think  the  President  is  ;;oing  uj  go 
after  this  in  a  big  way.  He  is  going  to  try 
to  take  that  issue  .ivv'ay  :rom  the  Republi- 
cans. "0  both  parties  will  be  pushing  crime 
legislation  next  ye.ir,  I  am  quite  sure,  Dick. 
Mr.  McCutchen.  Thank  you 
.An  expensive  array  of  c^reat  ."-Society  jjro- 
grams,  plus  an  expensive  war,  plus  a  balance 
of  payments  problem  trave  President  Johnson 
a  year-long  fiscal  headache  in  1967  The  Con- 
caress  was  not  very  sympathetic 
William  B.  Dickinson.  Jr. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Dick,  the  Ccaistitution  says 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes.  In  the  year  when  its  power 
to  shape  foreign  policy  was  .it  low  ebb.  the 
Congre.-.s  seemed  to  Jealously  guard  its  con- 
Etitutional  rights   in   the  liscal  field. 

Twice  this  year  .i  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  turned  down  .i  Democrat'c  Presi- 
dent in  his  request  ror  a  10  per  cent  ;  tirtax 
on  personal  and  croporate  income.  Tlie  re- 
ject lias  come  agaii.st  the  best  .idvice  of 
both  itovernment  .nid  jirivate  economists. 
They  say  that  iiijher  '.ixes  are  e.'-sential  to 
.stern  inflation,  protect  the  tlollar.  hold  down 
interest  rates,  limit  buditet  deficits,  and. 
last  but  not  least,  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
If  lack  uf  .iction  on  t.ixes  brings  I'le  econ- 
omy to  a  bad  end.  there  will  be  plenty  of 
blame  tn  spread  .iround.  Presideiit  Johnson 
himself  is  faulted.  His  critics  say  that  lie 
failed  to  ask  for  a  tax  increase  early  cnouirh 
in  19C7  and  then  that  ;>e  failed  to  push  hard 
enough  for  its  passage  It  was  n^t  until 
Augii.^t  3rd  that  President  Johnson  actually 
sent  h-ls  special  inoHsa'je  on  l.ixes  lo  Capitol 
nil!.  -Any  sen.':c  of  ur''er,cy  in  the  inessage 
seemed  to  be  lost  on  the  Ccnircss. 

The  tax-writiijj  House  Vv^  ivs  and  Mean.s 
Committee  hold  a  month  of  liearin^s  and 
then  put  the  whole  business  aside  I'rnspects 
for  action  revived  in  November  when  Britain 
devalued  the  po-.'.nd  fterlinET.  C'abii^.ct  officials 
hurried  to  Capitol  Hill  v.-ith  .specific  premises 
of  spending  cuts  and  with  a  .'^econd  .inxious 
plea  for  pasratte  of  an  anti-ir.flationary  !:.x 
increase. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  White  Hou.se,  President 
Johnson  warned  pubhcly  of  a  budeet  deficit 
that  might  reach  $30  billion,  even  $35  bil- 
lion. Where  he  got  this  figure  remains  some- 
what of  a  mystery.  Under  close  questioning 
on  Capitol  Hill,  administration  officials  con- 
ceded that  the  actual  budget  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  would  be  no  more  than  $22  bil- 
lion. 'That  would  still  be  a  record  deficit  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  but  far  below  the 
President's  estimate 

.'Apparently  the  red  ink  possibilities  don't 
terrify  members  of  the  Congress.  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  clearly  spoke  for  most  of  them 
when  he  turned  down  the  idea  of  higher 
taxes  in  1967.  Today,  however,  only  this  af- 
ternoon Mr.  Mills  announced  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  reconsider 
the"  tax  bill  on  January  22.  His  decision  was 
..pparently  prompted  by  the  run  on  the  dol- 
lar through  the  gold  purchases  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  gold  bullion  exchanges. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  debate  must  be 
regarded  for  1967  as  President  Johnson's 
greatest  legislative  failure  of  the  year.  Con- 
gress simply  didn't  fear  innation  or  big 
budget  deficits  as  much  as  it  feared  the 
wrath  of  tax-weary  voters  back  home. 


Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  .some  of  the 
c>tlier  legislation  in  the  tax  lield. 

Thls  inuriiing  the  Senate  managed  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  .Social  Security  bill.  Tills 
will  provide  across-the-board  13  per  cent  In- 
(  rea-ses  lor  22  million  .'Americans  beginning 
ill  March,  v^'lth  the  March  check  on  March 
3rd.  The  cost— $3..')  billion.  The  bill  contains 
controversial  new  restrictions  on  welfare 
p.iyments  to  liunilies  wltli  dependent  chll- 
tiren,  and  these  will  provide  Uiel  for  further 
debate  in  1968. 

The  other  thing  I  might  mention  Is  an 
iiuestinent  tax  credit,  actually  a  lax  cut  for 
business;  and  the  debt  limit  which  was 
raised  to  a  permanent  limit  of  $358  billion 
Mr.  McCi-Tcnr.N.  Bill,  thank  you  very 
much. 

One  subject  that  looms  larger  in  every  .ses- 
sion loomed  larger  than  ever  this  year,  the 
question  of  congressional  ethics.  There  were 
several  triggers  this  \ear  in  tlie  1<  rm  of  spe- 
cific irregularities  on  the  part  of  specific 
members.  But  a.s  usual,  there  was  more  talk 
than  action.  Botli  houses  pondered  crnles  of 
ethics  but  neither  House  adi.pted  one. 

In  the  related   fields  of  camp,ilgn  finance 
and    legislative    reorganization,    llie    Senate 
acted  but  the  House  ciici  not. 
Neal  Peirce. 

Mr.  Peirce.  The  nationally  publicized  cases 
of  Tl-.omas  Dodd  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
this  past  year  forced  Congress  to  delve  into 
a  subject  "that  it  likes  to  keep  behind  •  losed 
doors,  the  ethics  of  its  own  members.  Tlie 
House  voted  last  winter  to  exclude  .Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  the  90th  Congress  after 
investigations  disclosed  that  he  had  misused 
Hou.se  funds.  House  committee  iunris.  falsl- 
i.ed  travel  accounts  .ind  liad  apparently 
cashed  liis  estranged  wife's  Congressional 
paychecks.  Powell  is  :  till  trying  to  (;et  a  court 
order  to  regain  iiis  seat,  .^s  for  Thomas  Dodd, 
the  .Senator  from  Connecticut,  he  was  cen- 
..ured  by  liis  colleagues  for  using  some  .$16,000 
(.'Ut  ft  proceeds  from  testimonial  dinners 
wliich  were  purportedly  for  political  pur- 
jioses  for  his  own  personal  use  instead.  Con- 
;;ressional  ethics  got  a  further  airing  this 
year  when  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  felt 
obliged  to  Investleate  press  allegations  that 
Missouri  Senator  Edward  Long  liad  used  his 
position  in  the  Senate  to  aid  James  Hoffa. 
The  imprisoned  boss  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
an'!  also  sliared  legal  fees  with  one  of  the 
lawyers  for  the  Tcam.sters  Union.  Loi-..j  was 
exonerated  of  wrong  doing  by  th"  Senate 
Etliics.  Committee  in  Octi/ber.  'out  Life  Maga- 
zine then  chart-ed  a  whltrwash  and  Senator 
Stennis   aereed  to  reopen   the  case. 

Finally,  one  might  note  that  early  this  year 
Bobby  Baker,  who  had  a  few  years  ago  iseen 
tlie  secretary  of  tiie  .Seii.ite  Majority  in  the 
Senate  v.'as  convicted  in  Federal  Cotirt  on 
seven  cotints  of  income  tax  evasion,  theft 
.iiid  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr,  McCrxcHEN.  'Well,  you  ccrtatnlv  would 
think  so.  Dick,  that  is  the  climate  we  expect 
to  get  out  of  this  but  certainly  the  events 
of  this  past  year  pointed  I'p  tiie  lack  of  ..ny 
kind  of  clear  tniidehnes  no-w  for  Congressmen 
or  members  of  Congress  to  give  them  some 
ide.i  of  wliat  they  should  and  should  not  do 
in  rettard  to  otitslde  income,  gifts,  lionorary 
and  canipaien  contributions  and  the  like,  but 
Coneress  did  not  seem  to  be  in  aiiv  kind  of  a 
hurry  to  set  guidelines  for  the  future.  In 
the  House,  for  instance,  an  ethics  committee 
was  set  up  by  unan;mou.i  vote  last  sprine. 
but  it  lias  very  severely  restricted  poix-ers.  It's 
packed  with  old  ti.iiers  with  pretty  much  a 
don't  rock  the  boat  philosophv  and  we  don't 
expect  too  m-ucli  out  of  that  group. 

In  the  i-enate.  Sen.itor  Stennis'  Ethics 
Committee  promises  to  have  a  code  of  ethics 
up  ou.te  early  next  year  and  there  is  a  cood 
possib.hty  accordii.g  to  Senator  Stennis  that 
there  mav  ije  a  code  of  financial  dl.sclosure 
for  members  of  Congress  in  that  measure 
when  it  comes  to  the  r.oor  and  this  could  be 
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an  important  breakthrouerh  because  many 
exper'3  believe  that  unless  there  Is  some 
kind  of  acroes-the-board  disclosure  of  out- 
side Income  and  activity  by  members  of 
Conscress.  this  ethics  problem  will  always  be 
a  very  troublesome  one.  In  September,  as  a 
mAtter  of  fact,  there  was  a  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  which  disclosure  only  came  four  votes 
short  of  passage  Indicating  that  the  Idea 
which  used  to  fc>e  rejected  out  of  hand  may 
hive  a  chance  In  the  future  Also  In  Sep- 
tember, the  Senate  did  pass  a  comprehensive 
c;impalgn  spending  reform  law.  the  moet 
far-reaching  measure  of  its  kind  ever  to  reach 
or  ever  to  be  approved  by  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  Congress  This  bill  would  tighten  up 
the  .»rch;ilc  and  liTophoIe  ridden  provisions  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  require  com- 
plete spending  reports  of  all  the  candidates 
for  President  and  for  CongresK«  But  a  similar 
bill,  one  even  stronger,  has  been  stalled  In 
the  House  .Administration,  full  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  since  last  summer 
and  we  don't  see  t«x)  much  hope  for  its 
piussage.  at  le.ist  no  very  good  hopes  right 
now 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  the  Senate 
last  year  pissed  early  In  1967  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  the  first  in  20  years, 
to  tighten  up  rommltlee  procedures  and  also 
to  tighten  up  the  woefuU  inadequate  lobby 
registration  laws,  but  that  bill  got  snarled  up 
In  The  House  Rules  C<3nrunlttee  where  It  still 
Is 

Mr  McCiTCHEN  Neal.  thank  you  and 
gentlemen  th.ink  you  all  f 'ir  those  reports 
on  what  Congress  did  and  failed  to  do  in 
1967 

Let's  switch  now  to  out  four  guests  from 
the  Congress  with  Paul  Nlven  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr  NivEN  Senators  Morton  and  Muskle. 
Congressmen  Bogga  and  Laird.  I  would  like 
tc)  Lvsk  e.ich  of  you  in  turn  to  give  your 
personal  verdicts  on  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress In  1967  in  relation  I  5upp)ose.  to  the 
needs  of  the  Co\intry  m  1967 

Senator  Muskie.  will  you  begin'' 

Senator  Muskie.  Paul,  after  the  rundown 
we  have  just  heard.  I  think  .mythlng  any 
of  us  cculd  add  would  be  3up>erfluo\is  I  sup- 
pose vou  want  now  from  us  the  partisan 
rhetoric.  We  .lid  or  we  didn't  t  think  that 
It  IS  fair  to  sny  from  my  point  of  view  that 
It  h.as  been  a  Congress  of  solid  accomplish- 
ment A  lot  of  things  we  didn't  do.  a  lot  of 
things  we  should  nave  done  that  we  didn't 
do.  bu:  I  think  that  the  achievements  are 
real  And  meaningful 

Lets  r<ike  the  last  day  of  the  session  today 
We  completed  action  on  the  biggest  social 
security  bill  In  the  history  of  the  country 
We  sent  the  President  a  p>overty  bill  which 
at  some  points  in  this  session  looked  to  be  on 
Its  deathbed  and  finally  sent  him  a  bill  that 
was  a  continuation  at  the  present  level  of 
spending 

In  iddltlon  we  finally  passed  a  foreign  aid 
bill  considerably  redviced  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  bu*  nevertheless  a  continua- 
tion and  I  think  the  reduction  Is  simply  in 
the  context  of  reducing  congressional  sup- 
port for  this  program  over  a  pwrlod  of  years 
So  I  think  there  has  been  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problems  but  Its  ability  to  do  so  I  think 
has  been  compromised,  some  very  real  politi- 
cal  realities 

There  is  the  political  reBllty  that  in  1968 
in  the  House  over  40  additional  Republicans 
were  elected  This  was  a  reduction  In  the 
strength  of  the  President  s  party  and  It  made 
itself  felt  And  Interestingly  enough,  the  Im- 
pact of  this  increased  Republican  representa- 
tion in  the  House  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
conservative  side 

On  'he  Senate  side  there  were  additions  on 
the  Republicrin  side  of  ynung  senators  who 
seemed  to  give  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  a  more  moderate  look  than  It  had  had 
before,  and  t>oth  of  these  injections  of  new 
biooU  from  the  Republican  side  I  think  are 


reflected  In  the  voting  records  in  this  Con- 
gress The  result  Is  that  th'-re  were  two 
strong  pressures  in  this  Congress  as  I  see  it. 
one  from  the  conservative  side,  the  pressure 
to  reduce  spending,  reduce  new  programs,  In- 
cluding thoee  that  the  other  side  regarded  as 
essential  from  the  point  of  \lew  of  the  cities 
and  so  many  domestic  problems  and  then  on 
the  more  liberal  side,  the  prrssvire  for  more 
effective  action  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  In  dealing  with  racial  un- 
rest and  so  on  And  as  a  result  of  these  two 
pressures,  we  got  something  down  the  middle 
between  the  two 

Mr  NivEN.  'Your  colleagxie.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  said  tonight  that  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  nor  the  Legislative 
Branch  had  done  what  needed  to  be  done 
this  year  That  Is  what  he  said  In  effect  I 
gather  you  don't  agree  with  that 

Senator  Mi'skie  I  expect  you  get  that 
point  of  view  froni  the  conservative  side  rep- 
resented tay  people  like  Congressman  Laird, 
too.  that  we  didn't  do  what  we  should  have 
done,  as  well  as  from  the  liberal  side  repre- 
sented by  Senator  Kennedy  I  think  from 
each  of  these  point*  of  view  the  Congress 
didn't  do  what  It  should  have  done,  so  the 
result  IS  we  did  something  clown  the  middle 
that  did  a  little  for  the  city  but  not  whnt 
should  have  been  done,  that  did  a  little  to 
reduce  spending  imm  Conitrcssm.in  Laird's 
fKJlnt  of  view,  but  not  what  should  have 
been  done,  that  did  a  little  m  the  tax  Held 
but  not  what  should  have  been  done,  and 
r  think  this  Is  the  product  of  the  strong 
pressures,  each  of  them  I  think  a  little 
stronger    than    normal 

Mr  NivEN  Senator  Morton? 
Senator  Morton  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  years  older  than  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  appearing  on  this  program  but  am 
Junior  to  my  friend.  Congressman  Boggs,  in 
service  In  the  Congress.  This  to  me  has  been 
the  most  Ir'isirnting  vear  from  a  i>ersonaI 
standpoint  that  I  have  ever  had  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  I  speak  not  as 
a  partisan  Republican.  I  am  a  pragmatic 
politician.  I  h.ive  held  extrai-urrlcular  lobs 
In   my  party,  but  I  speak  personally. 

First.  I  think  that  the  breakdown  of  com- 
munications between  the  Administration 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  a  tragedy. 

Mr  N'lVEN  Whom  do  you  blame'' 
Senator  Cooper  I  don't  know  whom  to 
blame,  but  the  breakdown  Is  there.  It  is 
specific  and  it  is  there.  And  under  our  Con- 
stitution the  Senate  has  a  greater  role  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  than  does  the 
House  I  will  admit  that  our  role  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  somewhat  negative.  It  is  the  veto 
power  But  this  disturbs  me  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  grandparent. 

Second.  1  think  that  we  didn't  face  up 
quickly  enough  to  the  terrible  situation  that 
developed  last  summer,  and  I  hope  it  nevei; 
develops  again,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  In 
connection  with  the  so-called  riots,  the  civil 
unrest,  and  so  forth  We  must  find  a  way  to 
accomplish  law  and  order. 

Now.  the  President  set  up  a  commission  of 
fine  people  no  question  ab<nit  that  We  all 
know  as  members  of  Congress  the  long-range 
causes  and  the  Umg-range  solutions  to  this 
problem  But  we  have  got  to  have  sort  of 
a  fire  brigade 

Now.  I  ask  that  we  take — put  In  transfer- 
ability— take  10  percent  of  that  which  we 
have  already  allocated  to  the  cities  so  It 
doesn't  have  to  go  through  Congress,  give 
the  President  transferability  so  that  he  can 
set  up  a  fire  brigade 

Senator  Kennedy  came  along  with  a  simi- 
lar Idea  Nothing  was  done  about  it.  Here  we 
are  going  into  another  year,  another  long  hot 
summer,  complicated  by  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, which  may  Indeed  make  it  even  more 
complicated 

But  I  say  frankly  this  has  been  a  frustrat- 


ing session  When  I  came-  when  we  came 
liere  in  January  ,ind  I  heard  my  majority 
le.ider.  who  Is  one  of  the  greatest  t;uys  I  have 
ever  known,  Mike  Mansfield,  get  up  and  say, 
•Now  we  are  going  to  review  these  '.velfare 
lirogrnms  objectively,  these  thi'igs  that  we 
hurried  through  the  89th  Congress,"  I  had 
great  hope  I  thought  we  were  going  to  do 
th.it  .\ud  then  we  end  up  with  a  commit- 
tee. Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  Committee 
headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  we  whitewashed  all  of  tliem 

I,  for  instance,  was  \ery  mucli  asulnst  the 
Head  Start  program  In  Its  inception  I  have 
changed  my  mind  I  think  it  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram In  most  places  it  is  a  gi«od  pri5grnm 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  examine  and  ana- 
lyze all  these  programs.  I  tliink  we  are  en- 
couraging the  breakup  of  the  t.imlly.  We  are 
encouraging  people  not  to  go  to  work  I  tliink 
we  have  got  to  objectively-  I  don't  care 
wliether  they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats 
i>bjectively  go  to  work  on  these  things  and 
I  hoped  we  were  going  to  do  It. 

So  for  me  this  has  been  a  frustrating  year. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Congressman  Boggs.  have  you 
found  this  session  as  trustrating  as  Senator 
Morton   has'' 

Representative  Boggs.  No  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  mood  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Senator  Morton's  I  feel  \erv  gratified  thi.s 
evening.  We  have  Just  adjourned  Congre.s.s 
What  we  have  (tone  from  my  point  of  \  lew  Is 
a  miracle,  remarkable  We  lost  47  Democrats 
in  tile  HouEC,  all  of  whom  were  supportine 
programs  such  as  the  ones  that  Senator  Mor- 
ton said  we  should  do.  and  we  had  to  operate 
without  those  47,  and  sometimes  it  was  verv 
difficult. 

I  listened  to  these  lilgh  level  men  giving 
these  analyses  They  didn't  even  mention  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  pass  tlie  debt  ceiling 
three  times  and  on  each  occasion  we  didn't 
get  ,1  single  Republican  -.otc.  So  that  we 
had  to  get  votes  lor  the  very  basic  thing  ol 
maliitalnlng  the  Integrity  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  some  members 
wlio  liad  never  \oted  for  it  before  In  all  of 
these  programs  I  tliink  we  have  clone  a  great 
deal  I  disagree  with  the  remark  that  you  at- 
tributed to  .Senator  Kennedy. 

I  think  that  if  you  look  at  what  we  ha'. e 
done  In  education,  in  the  poverty  program, 
in  social  security,  in  liealth.  the  session  will 
go  down  as  one  of  tlie  real'y  constructive 
sessions  of  Congress.  And  none  of  these  things 
come  easv  Congress  by  its  very  nature  is 
controversial  and  you  only  move  after  you 
have  great  controversy.  But.  if  anyone  had 
said  Just  six  weeks  ago  that  tonluht  we  would 
have  a  viable  poverty  program,  preserved  and 
administered  as  a  separate  agency  of  the 
government  wherein  the  poverty  people,  the 
poor  pe<jple  are  actually  participating,  thev 
would  ha\e  said,  well,  that  was  impossible 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  mv  dear  irlencj- 
on  the  Republican  side.  Congressman  Good- 
ell,  startetl  the  debate  on  the  subject  by  say- 
ing the  bill  was  one  dedicated  to  bosses  and 
boll  weevils  Bv  ixjsses  he  meant  the  people 
•*'ho  are  elected  to  run  our  towns  and  cities 
the  niuniclpal  (jftlclals  of  our  countrv.  and 
by  boll  weevils  it  ultimately  got  down  to  de- 
fining boll  weevil.s  ;is  sout'nern  members  "f 
Congress  which  some  of  us  didn't  exactiv 
appreciate  But  m  any  event,  despite  all  the 
controversy,  and  I  am  not  intimating  for  one 
moment  that  we  didn't  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port on  many  of  these  jirograms.  but  despite 
all  of  that,  despite  the  atmospl^ere  that  is 
created  by  Vietnam,  despite  the  partisan  at- 
mosphere that  always  develops  prior  to  a 
presidential  election.  I  think  anyone  who 
looks  at  this  session  obtectlvelv  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  a  construc- 
tive session  of  Congress. 

Mr  NrvFN  Congressman  Boggs.  you  clearly 
feel  that  It  was  much  more  constructive  'han 
Senator  Mtiskle  or  Senator  Morton  do 

Representative  Boccs.  Let  me  say  this  t-i 
you    I  am  one  of  the  fellows  who  has  to  get 
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votes  It  IS  my  job  as  the  Democratic  whip 
to  jmt  these  votes  together. 

Mr  NivEN.  'Vou  see  now — cxctise  me. 

ltepresent:iti\  e  Hoggs  I  think  what  we  have 
fi'.ne  Is  quite  remarkable  really,  and  I  can 
understand  the  frustration  Senator  Morton 
expressed  because  tliere  ,ire  frustrations  all 
iner  tlie  country.  But  I  don't  see  why  the 
f.'ustrations  should  be  attributed  to  Congress. 
The  frustrations  come  :rom  Vietnam.  They 
foino  from  the  great  migrations  into  our 
cities,  from  elsewhere,  of  jKwr  people.  They 
tome  irom  a  change  in  the  population  pat- 
tern in  our  country  and  all  these  problems 
that  we  have  I  think  that  Congress  has  tried 
to  lace  up  to  them  and  with  the  resources 
that  we  liave  at  our  command,  while  v.'e  are 
Iigiitlng  a  war.  I  think  it  has  responded  very 
adequatelv. 

Mr  NivEN  Congressman  Laird,  do  you 
sh.ire  t'ongre-ssman  Boggs'  verdict? 

Representative  Laird.  No,  I  don't.  I  would 
liave  to  say  that  tills  Demcx'ratic  controlled 
Congress  with  its  better  than  two  to  one 
ni.ijority  in  the  United  States  Senate,  its 
three  to  two  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  have  to  go  down  iis  a 
deiiclt  Congress  becau.se  It  lias  made  possible 
the  liigiiest  deficit  that  this  country  has 
ever  experienced  at  ,>ny  time  since  World 
War  11.  And  this  deficit  is  t'oing  to  have  its 
r"ecl  upon  tlie  cost  of  living,  tlie  tax  of  in- 
li.itlon  IS  .going  to  be  Ievie<l  upon  all  our 
people.  The  housewife  in  the  home,  the 
worker  in  the  factory,  the  farmer  in  the 
Held  is  itoing  to  feel  the  effects  of  deficit 
Imancing  to  the  extent  that  we  have  em- 
barked up>i!i  in  this  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  We  have  had  no  new  ideas  coming 
Iroin  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment True,  the  jxjverty  program  was  re- 
enacted.  Twelve  new  grant  in  aid  programs 
were  asked  for  by  the  President. 

Grant-in-aid  programs  using  the  old  model 
o!  tile  19:i2's.  Instead  of  moving  into  a  new 
model  of  the  1970's  and  beyond,  and  the  Re- 
imbhcan.s  with  our  47  new  inembers  still  in 
the  Minority  made  an  allout  effort  to  institute 
tix  credits  for  human  Investment,  for  train- 
ing, t.ix  credits  for  state  and  local  taxes  paid, 
revenue  sharing  so  that  when  the  war  Is  over 
in  Vietnam,  we  would  have  a  new  approach 
to  these  problenis  of  our  cities  and  our  states. 
We  in  the  Republican  party  believe  that  we 
have  problem  solvers  in  our  cities  and  in 
our  states  and  we  believe  that  the  creativity 
of  each  individual  can  be  brought  to  Its 
fullest  effect  by  returning  the  resources  to 
the  local  conimunltles  instead  of  setting  up 
this  project  by  project  grant  application  basis 
that  was  suggested  again  in  this  session  by 
I'resldent  Johnson. 

No.  I  think  this  Congress  will  be  deficit  in 
many  ways.  The  tact  tliat  it  didn't  institute 
.iiiv  new  apnroaclies  to  tlio  problems  of  c!ur 
cities,  to  tlie  problems  that  our  states  face. 
and  also  because  we  .<Te  (;oing  to  have  this 
'reniendous  deficit  of  from  '23  to  25  billion 
dollars  this  year  and  a  j-ossible  deficit  of 
fome  40  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  NivFN.  Tliank  you.  C'liiitlcmen.  It  is 
rlcar  that  we  have  four  rather  distinct  view- 
points on  the  work  of  the  first  ses.-.icn  of  the 
t'Oth  Congress. 

Our  discu.ssion  will  be  joined  i;t  Mils  point 
iiy  two  outside  political  .scientists  who  will 
question  the  four  of  you  from  afar.  First, 
speaking  from  a  studio  in  V.'ashinpton.  Pro- 
lessor  Robert  Peabody  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Mr.  Ptabody.  Well.  Paul.  I  guess  the  first 
question  I  would  liave  would  be  something 
like  this.  Concrcss  has  Just  adjourned.  We 
have  seen  a  wrap-up  by  four  experts  from 
Congressional  Quarterly:  four  c;f  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  members  of  Congress 
have  i'-V.en  us  four  quite  distinct  views  of 
what  the  record  of  the  90th  Congress.  1st 
Session,  was  all  about. 

I   had   an   unusual   opportunity   to   v.'atch 


the  1st  Session  of  the  89th  Congress.  1965, 
at  firsthand.  Democrats  tailed  that  one 
a  great  Congress,  It  certainly  jiassed  a  large 
number  of  very  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. Now  the  90th  Congress.  1967.  lias  been 
completed.  I  guess  the  question  that  I  am 
left  with  is  something  like  this:  How  do  you 
evaluate  llie  output  of  a  Congress?  Is  it  ;.'i 
terms  of  the  numbers  of  iDllls  passed?  Clearly 
not.  Is  it  the  kind  of  bill  tint  is  jjassed.  what 
it  does  for  cert.iin  kinds  of  jjcoiile?  Well,  that 
Is  probably  more  im])ortant.  I  liappen  to  have 
heard  the  Sen.ite  minority  leader  Dirksen 
and  the  Hou.<=e  minority  leader  Gerald  Ford 
of  Michigan  a  little  earlier  this  evening,  and 
they  were  talking  about  htjw  constructive  tlie 
90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  was.  only  they 
seemed  U-)  disagree  with  President  Johnson 
in  his  speech  down  m  Mi.imi  List  Monday 
where  he  said  Congress  was  no  good  because 
of  the  status  quo  Republican  attitude.  Dirk- 
sen and  Ford,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be 
arguing  tliat  this  Congress  was  a  good,  t-on- 
structive  Congress  precisely  because  they  had 
47  more  Republicans  in  the  House  and  lour 
more  Senators  than  they  liid  before. 

So  before  the  program  is  over.  I  guess  wh.it 
I  would  like  to  know  is  how  do  you  evaluate 
the  output  of  a  Congre.ss?  How  do  you  deter- 
mine wliether  it  is  truly  representative  of 
the  needs  of  the  American  iiublic''  And  so 
far  I  guess  I  am  still  up  in  the  air, 

Mr.  NiVEN.  Thanks.  Professor  Peabody.  We 
will  get  to  some  of  those  questions  in  a.  few 
minutes.  First,  liowever.  an  ,;naly^i.s  from 
your  colleague  on  this  program,  speaking 
from  New  York.  Professor  Allred  de  Grazi.i 
of  New  York  University. 

Mr.  DE  Grazia.  I  guess  Professor  Peabody  and 
myself  are  thinking  along  the  same  lines,  I 
meant  to  make  several  commeni.s  about 
method"  of  evaluating  the  work  lA  Ct>ngress, 
not  only  for  this  past  year  but  in  terms  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  because  I  think  when 
you  evaluate  Congress,  you  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  historical  standard. 

This  Congress,  it  seems  to  me.  has  been 
fairly  typical.  Perhaps  the  disposition  of 
many  of  the  congreisiTien  l>ecause  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  the  Lituation  In  the 
cities  has  been  a  little  meaner,  but  the  out- 
put has  not  been  more  or  less  radical  or 
conservative.  I  would  say.  'ihaii  a  typical 
Congress. 

I  don't  want  to  comment  di  the  jjerform- 
ance  of  the  two  parties  I  would  leave  that 
pretty  much  up  to  the  experts  wlio  are  bored 
already  and  who  have  preceded  me 

I  think  that  one  might  find  rood  ::nd  l;>aa 
bills  have  been  passed  and  I  miitht  also 
mention  that  a  lot  of  bad  legislation  has 
been  screened  out.  Some  of  it  has--  some  gO(Xl 
legislation  has  gone  out  as  well.  The  tax 
jjroposal  proloably  must  Ije  passed.  Regret- 
tably, as  Congressman  I/aird  lias  said,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  reiref^ing  that  the 
country  should  liave  come  to  this  point. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  lot  of  work 
that  the  Congre.ss  has  done  that  is  not  re- 
flected in  its  bills  that  we  have  been  scoring 
here.  There  has  been  this  every  dav  scru- 
tiny of  agencies  going  on.  a  lialf  a  thousand 
very  active  people,  experts  in  their  own 
rights,  goini  about  examining  the  work  of 
the  bureaucracy,  Tliere  hrs  been  a  lot  of 
financial  watchdoggins.  There  have  been  in- 
spection trips  of  all  kinds.  Concressmen 
have  been  found  all  over  the  world  These 
so-called  Junkets  are  actually  for  the  most 
part  very  useful  practices  and  should  be  en- 
couraged because  we  want  lo  know  and  the 
people  in  the  field  around  the  world  want 
to  know  that  the  Concrcss  as  well  as  tlic 
Executive  Branch  and  Department  (>1  Defense 
is  watching. 

Mr.  NiVEN.  In  this  prrpram  ple:>.se  .stay  in 
place. 

Mr.  DE  Grazia.  Then  the  Congress  lias  had 
a  number  of  most  interesting  l.earines  and 
these,  too.  add  i:p  to  a  very  busy  period  ol 
time,  lor  the  most  part  highly  •.  onstructive 


for    which    the    Congress    has    to    be    com- 
mended 

It  Congress  is  a  little  bit  like  the  husband 
who  IS  not  able  to  bring  ills  wife  a  lur  coat 
for  Christinas  time,  at  least  it  is  also  like 
the  iaisband  wlio  lias  done  a  good  job  most 
of  the  year. 

Mr    NivEN.  Thank  you.  Dr.  de  Grazia. 

(ientlemen.  we  are  now  going  to  iiave  a 
free  for  all  discussion.  .-Ml  mikes  will  be  ojien 
at  all  times  Questiojis  will  be  tiiretted  to  you 
as  Indniduals  but  any  i.f  the  four  may  com- 
ment on  the  answers  of  another.  May  we 
have  a  (luestlm;  lirst.  Irom  Professor  Pea- 
body? 

Profess'jr  Peahouy.  Do  you  want  to  .start 
<]1T  with  Vietnam,  Paul?  Would  that  make 
sense? 

Mr.    NiVEN,   Yes     jilease. 

I'rofessor  PiAnonv.  Then.  I  would  like  to 
ask  .Senat  ir  Muskie  and  Morton.  gi\en  the 
fact  tiiat  the  President  clearly  hrm  initiative 
in  tiie  area  of  loreign  policy  and  rightly  so. 
lie  is  one  man.  he  can  act  tiuicker  than  Con- 
gress can  to  emergencies  and  crises,  do  you 
believe  Congress  has  done  a  good  job.  has 
done  all  it  could  do  to  inform  the  American 
public  a.s  to  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  clarify  or  make  more  sense  out 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom])lish  there'> 

.senator  Miskie.  I  suspect,  speaking  for 
myself,  that  every  member  uf  tlie  STiate  feels 
th.it  he  has  in  liis  own  wav  done  what  he 
can  to  enlighten  his  t  cmstltuents  as  to  the 
issues  involved  in  Vietnam,  but  tlie  total  ef- 
fect of  100  Senators  with  a  100  different 
views  is  not  likely  to  be  especially  enligiiten- 
ins.  Really,  on  a  subject  such  as  Vietnam  as 
the  analysis  of  what  the  Congress  iias  done 
m  this  field  earlier  in  the  jirogram  indicated, 
t.ikes  jjlace  in  committee  hearings,  takes 
iilaco  m  floor  debate,  takes  jilace  I  suppose 
in  votes  on  defense  appropriations  bills,  hut 
we  can  not  speak  as  tjiie  voice  on  Vie' nam, 
and  we  are  usvially  separated  into  two 
L'r.iups.  the  hawks  and  tlie  doves,  and  some- 
times a  third  i/roup  \ariously  tailed  owls  or 
eagles  is  introduced  I  don't  think  any  of 
these  ialiols  is  one  sufficientlv  acrurato  to 
eiifomiiass  more  than  a  handful  of  Setialors. 
I  think  there  are  probab'y  a  100  views  on  all 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  policy.  Basically,  of 
lourse.  wp  liave  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
sujiport  the  President's  policy  or  not.  The 
basic  tiuestion  which  was  asked  of  me  was 
has  there  been  a  tontribution  from  the  Sen- 
ate to  ati  understanding  by  the  American 
jieople  of  whv  we  are  in  Vietnam.  My  answer 
IS  I  suspect  that  each  of  us  has  done  his  best 
to  .inswer  that  question,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  ill  of  our  constituents  are  s.itisfied  thev 
have  had  a  sufficient  aii.swer 

Mr.  N'iven.  I  know  the.se  labels  sometimes 
are  resented  but  wliatever  Senator  Mort  'ii 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  Viet- 
nam, he  is  something  else  now.  You  have 
rhaneed  >our  •low,  haven't  you.  .'^enat.-jr 
Morton? 

Senator  MonroN.  I  iiave  clianged  my  view 
inerelv  because  I  think  what  we  are  doing 
;'.nd  more  of  the  same  isn't  going  to  accom- 
jilish  our  mission  there.  I  think  that  we 
failed  to  recocnize  that  we  ..re  ensaged  in 
fvvo  wars.  Tliere  is  the  tiuestioii  of  aegres- 
sion.  There  is  t.ur  moral  obligation.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  morality  of  It.  I  have 
never  tjuestioned  that.  I  am  talking  about 
the  reality  of  it.  I  think  that  when  we  cet 
into  South  Vietnam  with  tlie  civil  disturta- 
;;ncp  there  we  are  just  opening  up  Pan- 
dora's box.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  ttop 
every  civil  disturbance  all  over  the  world, 
wliether  '.ve  say  it  is  inspired  by  commu- 
nists or  not.  I  just  think  we  are  I'oing  far 
bevond  our  means  even  though  'xe  are  the 
most  wealthy  and  the  most  ixiwerful  coun- 
t'v  in  the  world  I  think  we  pet  into  a  liope- 
less  dilemma  and  I  am  afraid  we  :>.re  cett:ng 
on  that  •'A'lcket  in  Vietnam  and  I  nr.ist  say 
•that  tho  constant  talk  of  vlcwry,  victory, 
\lctcrv  that   we  hear  from  the  aclministra- 
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lion  and  from  the  military  commanders  in 
V:etim.Ti.  well,  fr-)m  my  own  state  the  101 
Airborne  just  went  over  there  and  they  ^ir^ 
•ne  greatest  outfit  In  the  world  I  think  the 
i^reitest  rtghtinK  men  in  the  world,  and 
everv  Republican.  ever>'  Republiran  in  the 
H  iUAe  and  Senate  has  supported  the  troopa 
in  Vietnam  and  we  will  .-ontlmie  to  do  so, 
Those  lads  .iren  t  there  beciiise  of  any  policy 
decision  I  hope  the  Democratic  Party  can 
achieve  that  same  sort  of  unity  In  support 
of  these  Kall.int  men  but  I  musr  say  that  I 
think  that  It  Is  time  for  some  of  us  to  ques- 
tion the  policy  which  I  don't  think  is  going 
to  m  any  way  solve  the  problem  that  exists 
there 

Profes-'-ir  Peabodv  Can  I  break  in  here. 
P.iul' 

Senator  Morton    Yee.  sir 

Professor  Peabodt  I  just  would  like  to 
Kind  >t  question  that  last  •statement  abnut 
the  unity  of  the  Republican  Partv  It  does 
not  seem  '■>  me  that  they  are  any  more  uni- 
fied than  the  Democrats 

Senator  Morton  No.  we  are  not  No  I 
dldn  t   mean    to   implv   that 

Pj.    fo«srir  PFABflOY     Ri(<ht. 

Senatcr  Morton  We  are  not  I  crant  you 
that  We  mive  dllTerences  as  to  Vietnam  in 
our  parcv  as  Indeed  do  the  Democrats  My 
point  was  that  when  It  comes  to  appropria- 
tions for  th-.se  boys  who  are  tightlng  so  well 
in  Vietnam.  I  have  yet  to  sve  a  Repxibllcan 
who  didn't  vote  tor  them. 

Mr  Ntvw*.  Profe«s<jr  de  Gntzla,  do  you  ques- 
tion  

Professor  Ptabodt    It's  a  problem    though. 

that  I 

Profes-wir  pr  Iirazia   No  question  about 

Mr    NtVBN    Excuse  me  Just  a  moment 

Ropresenlrttlve   Lairu    The  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. I  think  this  Is  one  •  f  the  .iroaa  where 
the   whole   (jucsilon  of   d  njcreesional   over- 
sight can  be  broutjht  into  focus    I  don  t  be- 
lieve that  we  in  the  Cun^rers  have  J'  ne  the 
jnb  of  overswht  as  far  :is  the  war  is  con- 
cerned th.tt  we  should  do    I  take  the  ques- 
tion  of   linanclnK   the    war     At    the    present 
time  'cr- ui<  on   the  Deictic  Appropriations 
Committee  I  know  that  we  .ire  iislnij  O&M. 
oppraMon  and  maintenance   money   for  the 
third  and  rourth  quarter    W-^  vre  birrowing 
.lijrilnst  the  third  and  fourth  quart«r  of  liscal 
1968  to   nuance  the  second  qtiarter  of   this 
ftscal  '-ejir    We  .ire  operatlns:  on  .i  >1eficlency 
basis  m  tho  Department  of  Defense  to  nnunce 
this  war    I  think  the  American  p»ople  have 
the  ncnt   to  know  what   the  war  is  costms. 
The   Presliient   continues   to   talk   .ibout   $23 
billion.  Th'se  ..f  us  on  the  Defense   Appro- 
priations Committee  know  the  war  is  cost- 
ing closer  to  «.J0  blUli-n   And  I  think  here  is 
a  respon.»liMiity  that  the  Conerpss  has  under 
our  Constitution  to  do  a  belter  Job  of  over- 
sight, a  beiier  Job  of  informinK  people  as  to 
wh:it  these  fosts  are    Farller  in  the  prorram 
vou  talked  about   the  two  votes  we  had  on 
the  one  .supplemental,  some  »13  billion.  There 
wasn  t  much  anyb<'dy  could  do  but  vote  for 
tha;    suppiemental    because    the    Executive 
Er:i.i.:h   ha  '   already   obligated   the   funds 

Mr.  OL  GR•.^tA.  Well,  don't  \ou  think.  Con- 
5'<^-iti.Li  Li'rd  in^i  se-iator  Morton,  It  Is 
about  time  for  the  Congress  to  dnw  a  line. 
m.i:>be  tet  »  date  after  which  the  Congress 
will  t.ike  rather  decisive  action  with  respect 
to  the  V-etnamese  'Var'  I  me.iu  by  that  either 
introduce  i  kind  of  resolution  that  would 
bring  us  into  a  st;ite  of  hostilities  on  terms 
tn.it  C nT.'ss  might  detinc  with  objectives 
tli.it  the  C  iiv::re«  might  deilne. 

I  think  t'le  matter  has  gone  .ilong  too  far 
Perhaps  the  Republican  Party  should  Intro- 
duce such  '.egis'.atlon. 

Represent  I  tue  Bocr.s.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  more  specific  What  docs  he 
me.in''  He  wa.nts  Congress  to  take  over  the 
war'' 

Mr   UE  GRA2IA.  Commander  in  Ciilei. 
-en.itor  Morton    I  don't  agree  with  what 


he  Is  doing,  but  I  still  don't  see  how  the  537 

of  us  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill 

Representatl'. e  Boocs  'You  really  would 
have  pandemonium  If  you  followed  that  sug- 
gestion 

RcpreRentatlve  Uaii»'>  I  am  .-iure  that  mU8t 
be  what  he  Is  talking  ,.bout,  though,  must  be 
throwing  out  the  idea  th.it  Senator  Fulbriuhl 
and  we  have  several  over  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  House  that  Intnxluced  a 
similar  resolution  so  that  we  will  have  open 
debate  on  this  particular  question 

I  think  we  have  h.id  very  lew  opportuni- 
ties in  the  House  I  think  you  have  had 
more  opportunities  In  the  Senate,  but  In  the 
House  there  Is  a  frxistratlcm  on  part  of  many 
Members,  and  I  think  some  70  Members  now 
have  introduced  a  resolution  along  that  line. 
Whether  that  kind  of  a  debate  would  be 
helpful  or  not  I  really  can't  say 

.Senator  MfsKir.  I  must  say  I  am  not  un- 
der the  impression  that  there  has  been  an 
insufflclency  of  det>.ite  in  the  Congress  on 
Vietnam 

Senator  Morton  Cert.ilnly  not  In  the 
Senate 

.Senator  Mi  iKir  Not  in  the  Senate  I  don't 
think  In  the  House  As  a  m.itter  of  fact  It 
leem*  to  me  that  each  of  us  li:is  in  obliga- 
tion here  and  a  responsibility  here  that  we 
don't  .ilwavs  respond  to  Sure,  all  of  us  can 
ral.«e  questions  ai  to  how  we  happened  to  get 
there  in  the  llrst  place  All  of  us  can  ask 
quesllorii.  and  legitimate  ones,  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  .ire  hitting  the  proper  urgets. 
All  of  the  targets  we  ought  to  be  hitting 

It  is  proper  to  con  Idrr  the  f|uestlon  of 
■.whether  or  not  a  ccfsatlon  of  the  bombln? 
m  the  north  wr.uld  expedite  or  slow  down 
progrers  towanis  a  .settlement  ot  the  war. 
but  at  «>me  point  wr  have  learned  the  les- 
son in  180  .ears  that  after  >ou  ask  all  the 
questions,  after  vnu  debate  the  alternatives 
and  thp  options  vou  exrrcl»e  a  little  self- 
restraint  and  a  little  steadfastners  to  sup- 
p,  rt  vour  fiollcv 

Mr  or  Gra;-ia  You  menn  It  is  improper 
for  the  c'pnt-rcbK  ever  to  raise  the  question 
-ibout  I  he  lop  command  of  a  war'' 

Senator  Muskie  It  .'eems  to  me  I  spent 
lb  111  thrc^-  minutes  saving  first  that  it  was 
,  r  per  to  ri  this,  wj  I  think  vtnir  question 
IS  hardly  proper  I  have  Mild  it  is  proper 
to  rale*  al!  these  tnie<iticns  It  is  proper  'o 
do  It  lt<m  time  to  time,  but  at  some  point. 
"H  •**  hare  m  previous  wars  — and  this  Is  the 
p'jint  that  apparently  you  roiuse  to  cross — 
that  at  some  point  we  ought  to  exercise  not 

rei'.r-tmt  imi>i->w'l 

Mr  Ptabc-ov  I.rt  me  make 

Sena'T  Mirrxir  I>  n"  break  m  on  me 
vet— not  renr.tlnt  itnpcsed  by  someone  else. 
Rrstraint  inip<«etl  by  ourselves  in  the  lleht 
i-.l  the  importance  of  hieadfastners  behind 
cur  pollcv. 

?'r  PrABO-'v.  Sir.  let  me  break  In  here.  I  am 
horry.  I  prbably  picked  a  controversial  "Uh- 
Jcct  like  Vietnam  to  op^n  this  one  with 
Let  s  go  to  a  less  controversial  one 

Representative  I  aird  I  think  Vietnam  is  a 
i;<HXl  thing  'u  talk  about  in  connection  with 
thll  Congress  because  it  Is  the  overriding 
thin?: 

'Ir  PTKBoor.  B'.tt  we  could  stay  here  with 
Vir  rnam  for  mother  half-hour 

r??prescntative  Ijmrd  But  It  does  a.'ect  so 
many  thlncs  It  has  to  do  with  our  whole 
spending  program  and  everything  about 
this-  I  c«n  understand  why  It  wotild  'je 
br  ur.ht  up 

Mr.  NivEN.  One  more  minute  from  each  of 

vr>u 

Representtttr,  e  B'>cos.  I  think  it  has  to  do 
with  opposition  in  the  wcrld  as  well  as  our 
>pi'iuilng  policies  Somebody  should  mention 
that.  But  go  ciiiend.  Pnlesscr,  He  was  about 
to  !'sk  a  n?w  t|Ucstioti 

\!r  NivEN  I  think  we  ought  to  move  on 
to  domestic  problems  .nnd  especially  the 
pr'.blems  of  the  cities. 

Representative  Bor.cs.  What  Is  the  ques- 
tion? Go  ahead.  Professor 


Mr  Peaeodt.  This  one  !s  on  t  i\  p  lUcv  You 
are  .i  member  of  the  Wavs  .md  Me\ns  Com- 
mittee. A  very  important  member  of  that 
committee 

Representative  Bocos  Thank  you 
Mr  Peabody.  How  come  it  is  when  the  .^ri- 
minlstritlon.  the  President,  the  House  lead- 
ersh'.p  right  down  the  line,  wmts  ;i  lax  hi.' 
It  on't  get  out  of  the  Ways  iiid  Me  ins  Com- 
mute?' 

Ro-resentatlvp  Bocr.s  Wei!  I  would  suc- 
..lest  that  ynu  direct  that  question  to  C'on- 
•rressman  Mills,  the  chalrmin  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  would  be  better  able  to  .mswer  the 
question  than  I  can.  I  can  only  speak  lor 
mvsclf  jnd  .'..ly  to  you  that  any  time  that  I 
.im  ^'Uen  .in  opportunity  to  vote  for  ;i  tax 
bill  i  shall  do  so  beciuse  I  think  that  wh.it 
!s  hupperlncr  now  Is  that  the  burden  l.s  belne 
:elt  unequally.  The  Idea  that  the  American 
people  get  off  bv  not  having  a  tax  bill,  jjar- 
llcularly  one  as  modest  as  this  one.  Is  one 
that  doesn  t  bear  Inspection 

Congressman  Laird  talked  ibout  Inflation 
and  said  no  Inflationary  trend  is  in  the 
economy  And  if  they  continue  they  could  he 
much    more   devastating   than   a   10   [lercent 

surcharge   In  addition  to  that 

Mr.  Peabody   I  w.mder 

Representative  Boggs.  Excuse  me  Let  me 
go  ahead 

In  addition  to  that,  certain  sectors  of  th.« 
econnmy  are  beirlng  a  tremendous  burden 
Tlie  interest  rites  have  gotten  very  high,  .-ind 
this  meins  the  housing  industry,  the  build- 
ing and  man  associations,  the  small  savings 
associations  and  so  forth.  buUdlnu  suppliers, 
.md  so  on.  are  bearing  a  much  greater  burden 
.h.m  other  rectors  if  the  economy. 

So  that  I  think  that  come  January,  when 
we  look  again,  and  I  think  that  Con^rrs-- 
man  Laird  is  undoubtedlv  correct  that  'h" 
war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  closer  to  $30  bil- 
lion than  $23  billion,  and  that  we  are  coliiu 
ro  h.ive  to  have  a  tax  bill.  And  the  idea  that 
we  won't  have  one  is  something  that  I 
reject.  I  have  never  made  any  bones  about 
being  for  one,  and  I  said  to  the  members  •  f 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  other 
day  that  there  were  only  three  members  •  t 
that  committee  who  ever  voted  for  a  tax 
bill  Congressman  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Con- 
gress Mills,  .ind  me  All  the  rest  of  them 
have  enjoyed  that  tine  luxury  of  just  voting 
n-.;.i.lnst  taxes  but  every  '.ov'  and  then  •  nu 
have  to  vote  for  them.  We  had  to  '.ote  for 
them  in  Korea,  we  had  to  vote  for  them  In 
World  War  II.  :ind  we  are  going  to  have  'o 
vote  for  them  now- 
Representative  Laird  Already.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  I  told  the  President  he  would  eet 
eight  of  the  15  Democrats  to  \ote  for  that  t,ix 
bill. 

Representative  Hoggs.  I  remember  that 
statement.  I  applauded  you  for  it 

Representative  Laird.  But  I  was  sure  there 
would  be  enough  Republicans  in  the  minor- 
ity 'h  it  would  c;et 

Representative  Boccs.  I  think  that  Is  true 
Representative     Laihd.     The     DemocratiL- 
majority  that  wouldn't  give  the  votes  to  re- 
port    out    the    President's     bill,     isn't     that 
correct? 

Representatlie  Boccs.  Well 

Senator  Moston.  .\s  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  ran  only  say  when  the 
President  comes  out  and  tells  us  in  Febru.irv 
It  Is  an  S8  billion  deficit  and  in  October  ;t  U 
$35  billion,  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  I'p- 
jjroach  this  thing  objectively 

Now.  I  agree  with  my  friend.  Congress- 
man Boggs.  I  think  that,  especially  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  to  the  pound. 
the  secondary  reserve  currency  as  we  call  ;•. 
that  we  .ire  going  to  ha\e  to  do  somethli.c 
to  put  confidence  back  in  the  dollar  and  I  ;>ni 
afraid  that  we  itre  not  doing  it.  and  I  hope  we 
will  take  action  in  .January,  but  it  is  \erv 
difficult  m  view  of  the  upp.irent  switches  that 
are  going  on  by  the  leader  of  your  party. 
Representative  Boccs.  Let  me  recall  a  Uttle 


history  here.  Senator    I  was  on  the  commit- 
tee  and   you   were   a   member  of   the   House 
b.ick  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Korea 
Senator  Morton   Yes, 

ReprpsentJitn  e  Bot^o^  .■\nd  we  had  In- 
,'iituled  a  tax  bili  m  ihe  House  and  as  you 
know,  under  the  Constitution  the  House  has 
That  i)rerog.itive.  and  it  was  a  lax  reduction 
tjill  We  I'ad  taken  a  look  at  the  World  War 
II  tax  schedule  and  the  Hoii-^e  had  actually 
passed  a  tax  reduction  bill,  both  in  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  corporate  taxes,  and 
excise  t.ixes.  Hetween  the  tune  that  the 
House  passed  the  bill  .ind  the  lime  that  the 
-.enate  Finance  Coninmtee,  your  committee, 
.i.ted  on  It,  Korea  came.  June  1950. 

.Senator  Morton.  .And  that  changed  the 
whole  ;);ctiire 

Representative  Boccs,  Right,  and  by  the 
nme  ll-.e  bill  got  hack  to  the  House  it  was  a 
;  ix  incre.ise,  rather  than  a  tax  decrease  and 
It  compared  to  what  is  proposed  here,  it 
was  unbelievable  it  ujiped  the  rates  tre- 
mendously. It  imposed  an  excess  profits  tax. 
It  increased  all  tlie  excises  and  also  compared 
10  the  gros.s  national  product,  the  take,  so  to 
:!)eak.  the  .:mount  of  money  you  take  out 
I  1  the  economy,  was  tremendously  more  than 
!s  proposed  in  this  t  ix  bill. 

.Mr  NivKN  (lontlemen  I  would  like  to  pose 
1  question  which  is  really  more  about  the 
mores  that  prevail  m  this  building  than  it  is 
.ibovit  taxes.  Why  is  it  tliat  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  US,  with  30-ocld  million  votes 
behind  him.  v^ants  a  tax  increase  he  has  to 
.cpproach  more  or  less  as  n  iietitioner  a  Con- 
i.ressman  from  .Arkansas  who  is  elected  by 
;200.000  jjeople  jierhaps?  What  Is  the  source 
of  Congressman  .Mills'  great  power?  Is  it  the 
enioritv  sy.'-tem  '  Is  it  tliat 

Representative  Laird,  No  one  has  power  in 
'.he  Coiuiress  unless  he  has  votes  on  the  com- 
mittee backing  him  up  and  Congressman 
Mills  had  a  \ast  majority  of  the  members  of 
:  is  party  supporting  him. 

.Mr,  NiviN,  Does  that  mean  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  supporting  him. 
(io  you  thlnk'^ 

Representative  Laird.  I  think  It  developed 
into  a  position  here  quite  Irankly  that  the 
minority  party  is  the  Republican  Party  and 
.1  .'■hovildn't  be  our  responsibility  to  pass  the 
President's  tax  bill. 

Now,  all  we  asked  was  that  a  majority  of 
the  15  members  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
iiuttee  \ote  cut  a  tax  bill. 

Senator  Morton    15  Democrat.= 
Representative  Laird    15  Demooratjs  and  10 
P.epublicaiis.    Now.    Congressman    Mills    has 
;;is  power  because  he  is  supported  by  mem- 
bers  L'f   the   committee. 

Mr.  NivEN.  C<ineressnian  Boggs? 
Representative  Boccs   Well,  you  know,  I  am 
.  iways    reluctant    to    try    to    delve    into    the 

mind  of  another  man.  and 

Mr  Niven  Does  Congressman  Mills  rep- 
rtsent  i.'ie  mood  of  the   House  on  taxes? 

Represent«it;ve  Boccs.  Congressman  Mills 
;  "Ue  of  the  ab'.est  members  of  the  Congress. 
I  would  say  to  you  that  in  my  Judgment 
•  lat  If  Congressman  Mills  in  January  takes 
another  look  and  reports — if  the  committee 
reports  a  bill,  that  the  House  would  pass  it. 
These  things  don't  happen  overnight.  Do  you 
know  It  took  us  two  years  to  pass  a  tax  re- 
el.iction  bill?  People  were  complaining  about 
:  .at,  Tliey  ^aid  my  goodness  alive.  What  is 
V  rong  with  you  fellows?  And  !t  took  us  a 
'.  ng  time  to  pass  a  tax  Investment  credit 
'.'  'uch  was  a  terrific  lielp  to  business  In  our 
(  lUntrv  These  matters  don't  happen  over- 
i.iBht  Your  journalists  in  both  electronics 
•tiid  the  press  generally,  you  like  to  keep 
t.cse  controversies  going.  You  like  to  say, 
".vril,  Mr.  Mills  is  hght'.ng  the  President.  As 
'ir  as  I  am  concerned,  if  there  was  any 
'.'ht  it  is  over  with  now.  We  are  looking 
■     the   second   session   of   the   Congress. 

IJepresenta'ive  Laird,  Well,  Hale,  isn't  it 
'"■;e.  sometimes  these  political  scientists  fall 
■-0  realize  the  simple  mathematics  of  this 
'...ing.  It  IS  a  question  ot   vot€s  and  you  are 


more  familiar  with   that   than  anybody  else, 
b^lng  the  Democratic  Whip, 

Professor  Peabody.  I  would  .■-ay  you  .ire 
both  pretty  good  vote  counters 

Mr.  NivEN.  Professor  de  Gr.izia.  did  you 
liave  a  quertiun? 

Professor  de  CIrazia.  I  wh.s  I:steni;ig  t  j  s  tme 
le.^sons  in  [Kilitical  science.  But  I  did  liave 
■i  question  of  C-oneref.sman  liOL'e^  If  he  is 
so  concerned  .ibo'.it  infl  itionary  tendeii'-les 
I  wonder  why  lie  was  sn  enthusiastic  about 
raising   the   debt   twice   in   the   last   year, 

R-present,tTive  Bogus.  Well,  certainly  en- 
thusiastic ;s  a  word  that  doesn't  !it  the  sit- 
u.itlon  I  f,ice  the  fact  t'lat  unless  we  rai.se 
tile  debt  ceiling  the  credit  i.T  the  government 
of  the  US,  would  be  nil  ..nd  any  person  who 
would  t.ike  a  con'.nary  [>oint  u'i  vi^w  to  me 
IS  ridiculous.  We  voted  as  D?mocrat.s  eight 
times,  a  clear  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  raise  the  debt  celling  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  because  we  thought  it  was 
responsible  government.  The  question  of 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  was  something  that 
r  ime  after  the  fact.  This  is  a  result  of  what 
Congre-^.s  had  done  previously,  not  what  it 
was  doing  that  minute,  and  the  notion  that 
you  wouid  cut  do-wn  expendlfures  bv  not 
raising  the  debt  celling  and  not  paying  ofT 
the  obligations  of  the  government  "  of  the 
U  .s  .s  just  something  that  I  can't  buv  .ind 
I   don't   b?lieve   you   do  either 

Mr.  Niven.  Gentlemen,  let's  turn  .low  to 
the  urban  problems  on  which  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  has  been  spent  in  If»fi7,  Profes- 
sor Peabody.  have  you  a  question' 
Profe.s.sor  Peabody.  Y'es.  I  do. 
The  question  is  somethintj  like  this.  I 
guess.  Is  Congress  doing  all  that  it  could  do 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities?  Here  I  .im 
talking  about  the — we  had  ,;n  anti-poverty 
bill  passed.  Some  people  liked  it  .some  jjeo- 
ple  thought  it  had  a  lot  of  problems  to  it. 
We  have  done  something  about  not  con- 
trols. We  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  bome  grief 
and  a  lot  of  party  maneuvering  on  the  rat 
bin  so-called.  What  is  being  done  lookintr 
ahead  now  to  v,-hat  could  be  a  \ery  hot  and 
very  unfortunate  kind  of  summer  next  year. 
particularly  since  it  Is  just  before  Presi- 
dential election? 

Mr.   Niven.   Professor,   Congressman   Liiird 
reacted  a  little  violently  to  your  assertions 
about  party  maneuvering  on  the  rat  bill. 
Professor  Peabody.  All  right. 
Mr.  Niven.  Let's  direct   your  questions   to 
him. 

Representative  Laird.  I  don't  know  of 
any  party  maneuvering  on  the  rat  bill.  I 
know  the  majority  of  my  party,  i-ninority 
party,  which  doesn't  have  the  votes  in  the 
Congress,  were  against  putting  it  over  in 
the  housing  administration  and,  but  we  did 
favor  it  and  I  voted  for  putting  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  because  we  already  had  an 
existing  program. 

Professor  Peabody,  As  I  recall,  you  were  in 
a  distinct  minority  in  that  position 

Representative  Laird.  Well,  I  might  have 
been  in  the  minority  but  we  put  together 
a  coalition  that  became  the  majority  on  that 
issue  and  it  is  now  in  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
President  handed  out  all  those  pens  hust 
week  when  the  bill  was  signed  to  everyone 
but  he  failed  to  ask  for  a  single  dollar  to 
fund  the  program.  And  I  think  that  should 
be  pointed  out,  that  it  is  nice  to  make  these 
fancy  speeches  about  the  progams  and  what 
has  been  accomplished,  but  it  also  takes  an 
appropriation.  It  takes  a  request  through  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  there  has  oeen 
none  forthcoming  on  that  issue. 

Professor  Peabodt.  I  think  I  would  like  to 

say 

Representative  Boccs.  Just  for  the  record, 
you  know,  I  greatly  admire  Congressman 
Laird.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  really  at- 
tractive members  of  the  House,  certainly  one 
of  the  ablest.  But  he  will  admit  that  on  the 
first  go-around  that  his  party  was  not  quite 


so   enthusiastic   as   particular   lor   that    bill. 
That   is  an   understatment   really. 

Hejiresentatn  e  Laird.  But  they  were 
against  setting  uji  a  new  categorical  aid  pro- 
gram and  i;  is- 

Representative  Boccs,  Sorry,  Mel,  I 
won't - 

Repre.'entative  L,=,iRn,  When  wp  already 
liad  an  existing  program  in  the  Public  Health 

S'>rvi(  e  m  HKW,  We  wanted   to  use 

Representative  Boccs,  Yoti  know,  it  re- 
minds me  of  some  lellow  who  said  vou  Re- 
I)ul)iirans  are  never  for  anything  the  lirst 
t.me 

Representative  Laird  Well,  we  are  not  for 
the  catfvuricil  ;-,id  approach  on  .my  of  these 
programs  today. 

Mr.    de   GRA7IA.  Senator   Morton— I    would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  Senator  Morton,  He 
did  mention  that  there  was  no  acuni/.mg  re- 
apjjralsal  of  the  poverty  program, 
.T'Cnator  Morton.  No, 

Mr.  de  Gra;'IA.  And  I  wonder  whetlier  the 
Congress  actually  ha,s  ihe  in.icl.inery  for 
making   such    an    apprai.sal, 

.Senator  Morton.  Ye^.  I  think  Corgress 
defi.nr-:'ly   has 

Mr,  i!E  GRA7I1  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
opinion. 

Senator  .Mortcin,  I  think  the  speech  made 
l5y  my  leader,  senator  Mansfield,  the  leader 
.if  the  Senate,  indicated  that  last  wint-er 
when  we  came  back  lo  the  1st  Se.ssion.  be- 
ginning of  this  long  session,  and  Irankly  I 
iiad  ingh  liojies — I  per.sonally  tliliik  that  our 
v.iiole  vvtlfare  programs,  all  of  tliem.  need  re- 
txamination.  I  don't  say  that  w^e  can  do  the 
job  any  cheaper.  It  may  cost  u«  more.  But  I 
sav  we  have  to  instill  m  i)eop;e  a  desire,  a 
will,  to  create,  a  will  to  j^roduce,  to  instill  in 
ihem  desire  to  be  productive  members  of 
society.  Many  of  us  had  '. ery  ..^erious  mis- 
givings about  the  social  security  bill,  ^he 
welfare  leatures  of  it,  which  we  pa.ssed  only 
t''d;iy  m  the  Senate,  but  we  of  course  had — 
there  was  little  choice.  I  mean  '24  million 
jieopie  were  going  lo  benefit  and  800.000  were 
t,'oing  to  be  perhaps  hurt,  and,  as  a  prag- 
matic politician  I  knew  what  we  were  up 
aKainsl  and  this  was  brought  our  clearly  m 
the  debate,  and  I  liope  that  we  will  be  able 
:o  fio  soniPlhinc  .-.bout  r. 

But  frankly  I  think  that  we  are  looking 
at  this  thing,  we  are  going  at  this  thing  In 
the  wrong  way.  and  I  hope  that  the  next 
Congress,  whether  they  are — next  session  of 
this  Congress  or  the  next  Congress,  whether 
there  are  more  Democrats  or  Republicans  is 
not  so  important,  but  if  we  get  this  thing 
back  on  the  track.  I  think  we  will  liave  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  members  of  Congress. 

.Senator  Muskie.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment. 

Representative  Bocos,  I  wriuld  like  to  nrnke 
one.  loo.  when  you  get  through. 

.Senator  Muskie.  I  have  been  listening  with 
u  great  deal  of  interest  to  Congressman  Laird 
from  lime  to  time  and  Senator  Morton  Just 
now  making  an  argument  ihat  Is  all  too 
familiar  around  here,  that  the  purpose  we 
seek  to  serve,  the  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  worthwhile  but  this  isn't  the  right 
way  to  do  it  and  until  we  find  the  right  way 
to  do  it  -s^-e  are  not  going  to  get  support. 
Mr  DE  Grazio.  Yet  they  don't  come  up  with 
the  means  for  finding  the  right  way,  is  that 
right.  Senator? 

.Senator  Mdskie.  Well,  they  offer  sugges- 
lio.i  irom  time  to  time,  but  then,  as  Con- 
gressman Laird  distinctly  said  tonight, 
not  being  in  the  majority,  he  disclaims  re- 
sponsibilily  for  getting  tlie  votes  necessary 
to  tret  action.  Now,  I  am  all  for  responsible 
action  and  I  am  all  for  getting  the  best  idea 
that  ■we  can,  but  when  you  deal  with  prob- 
lems as  urgent  as  the  problems  of  our  cities 
you  have  got  finally  to  come  lo  grips  with 
the  best  idea  tlaat  the  majority  can  agree  to 
and  go  forward  with  it. 
Now,  there  aie  a  number  of  progr.tms  that 
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h.ive  been  developed  in  the  last  two  V^^fS 
C..ngressnwn  LairU  asked  for  new  ideas  The 
Model  Cities  Program  is  new  as  new  as  Ui.sc 
vear     The    Kent    Supplemental    Program    Is 

""^Representatue  Booos  The  poverty  program 
Is  A  new  proi?r.im 

Senator  NU^skie  Poverty  program  Is  a  new 
program  It  Isn  t  exactly  as  he  would  tailor 
It  but  I  sav  to  him.  wlta  all  urgency,  and  I 
say  to  the  country  with  all  urgency  that 
these  are  the  programs  at  hand  And  they 
are  ..ddressed  at  the  very  '^r'^'"'  "^^,'" 
problems  wi:h  which  we  must  deal,  so  why 
not  le-  ui  try  them'  

Representative  Boocs  Let*  go  »"  ^  l'"f« 
further  tnere,  Senator  The  E^lucatlon  blU 
whlrh  we  passed  tod-iy.  which  we  hna-llzed 
TcKlay.  IS  secondary  and  elemenr,.ry  educa- 
tion for  all  pracuc.l  purp.«es  u  a  new  pro- 
gram For  the  nrsl  time  we  P''^^^'^ J:^'\P'^. 
gram  just  a  couple  of  ye.irs  ago  Today  we 
fxpmmented  wuh  It  tor  two  years  with  a.- 
mTt  Tu)  b.iuon  authorization.  Now,  most 
"  tms*Lney  will  be  spent  '"  the  dtie.  They 
Ullc  about  urban  progr.tms  When  VO"  take 
education,  health,  poverty  '*''^^^''^/;^^J.7j;- 
niy     you    have    an    enormous   contribution. 

aad  housing 

Senator  Mlskie   And  pollution 
Represen-ative    B<.oos     And    po.lullon-to 
thrproolems  of  the  c.ties-I  want  to  go  on 
one  -hing   tne  Social  Security  thlr.g 

Representative  La«d  Then  I  would  like  to 

""ReVLntative  Bo.cs.  I  served  on  the  com- 
mlt-ee  that  wrote  the  Social  Security  bUr 
Tnd  I  served  on  the  conference  that  ironed 
out  the  chllerences  between  the  House  and 
senate  a."d  as  a  matter  of  iact.  Senator  we 
dd  write  in  a  work  progr..m.  a  training  pro- 
iram  Which  It  was  anticpa ted-under  which 
fr  :s  anticipated  that  750  000  people  now  on 
wel'are  will  be  trained  tor  gainful  emplo%- 
ment  within  the  next  two  years 

Senator  Morton.  Mothers  of  one  or  two- 
vear-old  children  ^         ^     _    . 

*    Professor   Penbooy    Can  I  break  m  here  a 


'"Representative  Lmrd  I  would  ^"^e  ;«/^''"^ 
some-'nies  these  tour  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams   that    were    brought    up    because    we 

"^'^/r'S'  professor  Peabody  tries  to  .et 
vou  uo  for  that 

'  Prof^essor  Peabody    J"V"* 'h'^rd   when 

Representative    Boccs     Pretty    hard    wh^n 

professors   and   politicians  are  on   the  same 

program 

Proiessor  Peabooy   Equal  time 

The  question  I  have  is  this.  It  seems  to  me 
Republicans  have  come  up  and  now  let  s  sn> 
itls  "^i'd  t>.  sav  who  has  come  up  with  the 
Idea,   but   the   notice   simply   is   one  of   tax 

'^Now^  I  mink  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Walter 
Heler  has  a  plan.  Joe  Pechman  at  Brookings 
has  a  plan,  but  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly Mr  Laird  is  the  nrst  Congressman  to 
introduce  a  bill  calling  for  some  form  of 
block  grants,  and  I  wondered  If  vou  might 
want  to  explain  that  approach  as  an  alter- 
native to  some  of  the  programs  that  the 
Democrats  have  been  proposing 

Mr  Laird  I  appreciate  that  question  very- 
much  because  that  really  Is  the  alternative^ 
That  Is  a  better  wav  to  do  things  than  the 
way  of  the  categorical  aid  approach 

Senator  Muskie  mentioned  several  of  the 
programs  that  were  first  enacted  In  f>^e  89th 
Congress,  four  of  them,  to  be  exact.  These 
programs  aren't  of  a  massive  nature 

Take  for  instance,  the  water  pollution. 
sewer  construction  aid  program,  another 
categorical  aid  program  that  was  set  up.  You 
know  we  have  *160  million  authorized  and 
appropriated  m  that  program  Over  in  HUD 
right  now  there  is  $5,100,000,000  worth  of 
appUcaUons  They  are  holding  up  sewer  con- 
struction all  over  the  United  States    — 

Senator  Muskie.  May  I   say   that  we   au- 


thorized «ri  ni..:i''!\  m.l  r>,,-  House  would  not 
lncrea.se   'iie   .-fii  ue    ippr- .prMtlon 
Mr    I  a:rii     The  FrePldent  s  budget    - 
Senator   Mi  SKffi.  By    $2.3   million,   I   know, 
but  we  gave  you  .i  chance  to  go  .itaove  it 

Mr  Laird  It  Is  $160  million  and  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  that    There  Is  $5  billion 

Senator  Miskie.   $203  million. 
Mr    l^iRiJ    We  gave  every   penny  that  the 
President  asked  for 

Sen.. tor  Mi  skie   Which  was  $203  million. 

Mr   Laird   Everv  penny 

Senator  Muskik  We  gave  you  a  chance  to 
go  up  another  twenty-three  and  you  dldnt 
So  why  should  you  complain  .ibout  the  au- 
thortzaiion? 

Mr  Laird  I  am  Just  telling  you-  the  Pres- 
ident— take  22H 

senator   Mi  -^kie    But  you  have  indlcatea 
this  w;ts  a  Coiigrossloiial  Idea. 
Mr    Laird   Right 

Mr  NivEN  Cientlemen.  this  argtiment 
could  go  on  all  night 

Mr.  Laird  $5  billion  worth  of  applica- 
tions —  ^   i  1, 

Mr  Peabody  A  good  example  of  what  hap- 
pens in  Congress  all  the  time 

Mr  Laird.  The  trouble  here  i.s 

Mr    Peaiiody     This   Is   r.iscmatlng 

Mr  Laird.  That  Is  why  we  need  another  .ip- 
proach  of  a  massive  nature 

Mr    NiVEN    I  would  like  to  listen  to^ 

Mr  Laird  The  problems  of  our  city 
Mr  NivEN  We  .ire  In  our  last  Ave  minutes 
and  I  would  like  to  move  along  to  a  last 
subject  which  is  one  that  you  don't  always 
like  but  which  did  get  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention early  m  the  session  especially,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  Congressi.in.il  ethics 
Mr  Peabody  Can  I  sUirt  that  one  out  with 
a  quote ' 

Mr   NivEN   Yes,  sir 

Mr  Pe.\body  I  will  have  t.j  rework  It  a 
little  bit  because  It  is  not  directly  Congres- 
sional ethics  but  It  is  really  Congressional 
reorganiz;uion.  It  is  the  problem  of  the  image 
of  Congress  I  mean  you  are  all  dearly  loved 
m  your  districts  but  collectively  Congress  is 
kind  of  a  whipping  boy  It  Is,  you  know,  mis- 
treated m  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  !m>st  journalists  don  t 
seem  to  understand.  They  undersUnd  the 
Senate,  Paul  Nlven  particularly,  but  not  too 
many  of  them  seem  to  understand  what  goes 
on  in  the  House. 

Let  me  just  read  this  quote. 
Tt  is  reported  an  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  bv  the  leaders  of  the  United 
states  House  of  Represenutives  to  have  the 
votes  of  the  House  recorded  by  an  electrical 
apparitus  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  Tlie  device  which  will  prob- 
ably cost  $20,000  to  install  Is  Intended  to 
slmpllfv  and  shorten  the  mil  call," 

This  IS  John  Matthews,  the  News  and  Note 
section  ol  the  American  Political  Science 
Review.  .August.  1914. 

Mr   NivEN   What  Is  your  question.  Is  that  a 

i-ood  Idea  ' 

Mr  Peabody  No  My  question  Is  how  come 
yo'u  dont— hi->w  come  you  are  not  dealing 
with  these  problems  of  Congressional  ethics^ 
How  come  vou  are  not  introducing  electronic 
data  processing  techniques^  How  come  you 
are  not  coming  into  the  20th  Century  more 

than  you  are'  ,  ,     .i.   » 

Senator  Morton  would  like  to  tackle  that 

one. 

.Senator  Morton.  Well,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that 

I  don  t  see  how  a  computer  or  a  vote  ma- 
chine   is   going   to   change   ethics. 

Now  vou  are  smarter  than  I  am  but  I  dont 
see  how  that  has  anything  to  do  with  ethics, 
frankly 

I  think  we  have  got  to  do  something  abc;ut 
ethics  I  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  code 
of  ethics,  but  putting  In  a  vote  machine 
doesn't  change  it.  They  stUl  steal  as  many 
votes   in   Chlttllng   Swlt<:h,   Kentucky,   with 


.1  voting  machine  as   they   used  to  with  the 
ijnllot  box 

Mr.  NivEN    Senator,  aren't  there  occasions 
when    all    of   you    would    have    preferred    lor 
one  giKxi  or  another  political  reason  uo  avoul 
bemi;  counted  on  an  issue? 
Mr.  Boccs    No 

Senator  Morton.  No.  no.  \Vc  set  there  but 
we  are  in  committee  meetings,  we  .ue  all 
over  the  Hill,  we  are  downtown  seeing  sonif- 
Oodv  doing  something  for  a  constituent  I 
mean,  this  thing  of  putting  voting  machiiifs 
in  the  Hiiuse 

Mi  de  Gr.\/:ia.  I  don't  think  that  is  very 
important,  really  Certainly  not  much  of  an 
ethical  question. 

Senator  Morton  I  think  a  full  disclosure 
of  our  Income 

Mr  Niven  But  vou  came  out  for  it  the 
first  time  this  year  You  changed  your  posi- 
tion. 

Senator  Morton.  Oh.  no  I  c.me  out  I 
published— I  put  it  in  the  Louisville  papers, 
what  I  w.is  worth,  what  I  i;ol.  what  my  in- 
come Was. 

Mr  NivEN  Didn't  you  for  the  first  time 
this  ye.ir  come  out  for  a  bill  for  compulsory 
disclosure  bv  all' 

Senator  Morton,  No.  I  came  .lut  lor  thut 
several   years  aL.o 

Mr,  Niven,  Whv  hasn't  it  happened'' 
Mr  Lairu.  I  ihmk  It  is  alwut  to  happen. 
The  Ethics  Committee  of  the  Hou.sc  has  a 
recommendation  that  is  about  rcidy  to  come 
out.  We  .set  this  committee  up  tliLs  year  .mtl 
I  think  they  iue  very  clo.se  to  some  kind — 
Mr  BociGs,  I  do.  too.  Again,  let  me.  some- 
body said,  be  the  devil's  .idvocate.  I  don't 
thuik  there  is  an  opposition  in  the  House  to 
a  code  oi  ethics.  I  am  sure  these  gentlemen 
can  speak  for  the  Senate. 

Senator  Muskie.  I  am  sure  it  is  about  ;o 
come. 

Senator   Morton,  Well,    the   thing   is.   the 
thing   rubs   o'l   on   all   of    us.   You   have   i:ct 
.537  people  up  lure  and  you  get  ..  sour  apple 
in  the  b.Tjrel — 
Mr.  BoGGS.  Right. 

Senator  Morton.  And  it  rubs  off  on  every 
one  of  us 

Mr.  BoGGS    Right. 

Senator  Morton.  And  I  think  the  gentle- 
man who  ofked  the  question  is  right.  I  think 
we  are  In  ill  repute  .ibout  It  and  I  think 
tJie  Congress  ought   to  do  something  about 

It- 
Mr      Laird.     And     perhaps     the     ConcrctK^ 

should  move  more  rapidly  on  it.  But  I  think 
A-e  are  ..bout  re.idy  in  the  Houst>.  I  'hink  the 
Election  Reform  bill  may  set  out  of  tho 
House  e.irlv  :n  rhe  next  .session. 

Mr  BoGGS.  I  -hmk  Mel  Laird  made  a  very 
signillciuit  statement.  A  lot  of  people — one 
of  the  professors  mentioned  the  tedious  .-on.- 
miitee  work  that  Koes  on.  Most  of  the  work 
necesitfUT  to  draft  a  code  of  ethics  .and  do  it 
properlv  has  already  been  done  aiid  we 
should  "be  ready  to  act  early  in  the  .■second 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Mr  Niven  Gentlemen,  thank  you  verv 
much.  I  think  whatever  one  may  think  .>: 
the  results  of  rhe  llrst  .session  of  the  00th 
Congress,  anyone  who  has  been  here  at  all 
knows  that  all  of  you  have  worked  ven-  hard. 
It  remains  onlv  to  issue  bon  voyage  as  you 
go  home.  Merrv  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Ye:u-.  Thank  vou  so  much  for  jommg  us. 
Now  back  'o  Dick  McCtitchen 
Mr  McCi^<  HEN.  FVir  the  last  80  minutes 
vou  have  seen  a  report  on  the  hrst  session 
of  the  90th  Consjress  .is  seen  by  .some  of  its 
leading  members  and  outside  experts.  Th.;t 
session  came  to  an  end  shortly  before  7 
o'clock  this  evening.  The  Congress  will  re- 
convene in  one  month  on  January  15. 

Oiu-  thanks  to.  in  Washington,  Profes. .  r 
Robert  Peabody  of  Johns-Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. In  New  York.  Professor  Alfred  de  Griiyi.i 
of 'New  York  University. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Senators  Thruslon  B. 
Morton  of    Kentucky    and   Edmund   Musk:" 


,>f  Maine.  .-Xnd  Congreesman  Hale  Boggs  of 
I„3Ulslana  and  Melvln  Laird  of  Wisconsin. 

Reporting  on  the  legislative  record  of  the 
Congress  Irom  the  staff  of  Congressional 
Quart,er!y.  Prentice  Bowsher  on  Vietnam, 
JiKseph  Poote  on  Cities,  William  Dickenson 
an  Taxes,  and  Neal  Pelrce  on  Congressional 
Ethics. 

This  is  Dick  McCutchen  for  National  Edu- 
cational  relevislon. 


FREE-WOKLD  SHIPS  ARRIVING  IN 
NORTH    VIEINAMESE    PORTS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unaniinoii.s  const'iit  to  luldre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  rcvi.se  and  extend 
my  remark.s.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  fJtentleman  from 
Micliifian'.' 

T'nerc  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  m  rcmurk.,  in  the  Recokd 
on  .January  15.  1968.  during  1967  there 
wore  78  tree-world  ships  arriving  in 
North  Vietnamese  ports.  Sixty-seven  of 
the.se  ships  flew  the  British  flag.  Just  this 
mornmu.  I  was  informed  by  t!ie  Depart- 
ment nf  Dfltnse  thai  during  January 
1968  there  were  10  free-world  flag  ships 
arriving  in  North  Vietnam  and  that  nine 
(if  the.se  Hew  the  British  Hag. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  pointed 
out  the.se  incredible  and  intolerable  facts 
only  to  be  advi.sed  just  as  many  times  by 
the  administration  that  this  trade  wasn't 
a  matter  ol  ureat  concern  and  that  the 
British  Government  had  indicated  it 
could  do  nothing  under  its  present  laws 
about  the  movements  of  these  vessels 
under  its  registo'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  clear  to 
ever>-one.  in  view  of  the  enemy's  con- 
centration of  forces  in  the  Khe  Sanh 
area  at  this  \eo'  moment,  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  an  all-out  war — 
they  mean  business.  Any  supplies  that 
'hey  need  badly  enough  to  pay  the  freight 
,ind  to  charter  free-world  ve.ssels  must  be 
nf  significant  importance  to  them.  In  ad- 
dition. I  am  advised  that  free-world  ves- 
sels liave.  in  fact,  delivered  strategic 
.;oods  to  North  Vietnam.  It  matters  not 
lit  all  whether  these  goods  were  of  Com- 
munist or  of  free- world  origin.  The  point 
IS  that  free-world  ships  are  being  used 
to  help  relieve  the  strains  and  pressures 
of  other  transportation  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  North  Vietnamese,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  action  by  the 
tdministration  in  this  matter. 

Because  I  believe  the  presence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  our 
country  at  this  time  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
our  British  friends,  I  have  sent  a  tele- 
-iram  to  the  President  this  morndng  ex- 
nre.ssin'4  my  hope  that  he  will  use  the 
occasion  to  seek  more  cooperative  action 
from  the  Prime  Minister  with  respect  to 
this  disturbing  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  the  text  of  my  telegram  to  the 
President,  as  well  as  a  chart  relating  to 
:ree  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam 
during  the  month  of  Januar>'  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  telegram   and  chart  referred  to 
follow: 

Pkbruary  8,  1968. 
The  Preisdent,  UNiTFt)  States  of  .■\merica, 
White  House, 
Wasliivgton.  DC: 

May  I  express  the  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
during  your  current  dlscus.sion.s  \vi;h  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  you  may  have  occasion  to 
remind  the  Prime  Minister  that  (i7  of  the  78 
free  world  Hag  vessels  that  carrif'<t  cargoes 
to  North  ■Vietnam  this  past  year  were  Hying 
the  British  flag  and  that  you  will  enlist  his 
earnest  support  and  ccxiperntlon  in  an  clTort 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  this  source  of  sup- 
ply that  is  lieljiing  the  enemy  to  continue 
its  aggressive  action  against  the  defenders  of 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam  The  lact  that 
this  trade  Is  increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, Mr,  President,  is  most  alarmlne  as  evi- 
denced by  the  information  just  made  avail- 
able to  me  today  by  the  Departinent  of 
Defense  indicating  that  9  of  the  10  free  world 
flag  ships  arriving  in  North  Vietnam  this 
past  month  were  flying  the  British  Hag.  When 
related  to  events  recently  tran.spirlng  m  both 
South  Vietnam  and  Korea  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  to  urge  the  British 
with  greater  force  to  st.-  p  renting  their  Hag  in 
support  of  Communism, 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Chart. LS  E  Chamberlain. 

Member  o/  Cuiiyre.'is. 


We  do   not   have  many   uniforms   fiom   that 
perl. id  ■■ 

COPY  OF  SHIP'S  LOG 

Ani.-ing  the  Items  arc  a  copy  of  the  ship's 
loR  from  the  U.S.S.  Baltimore,  on  which 
Budlngcr  ,-erved  as  a  tiunner's  mate,  and  a 
medal   lorged  from  a  cannon  on  the  ship, 

.Another  medal  Budlnger  received  was  a 
Purple  He.irt  lor  being  the  most  seriously 
wounded  reanian  .it  '.he  Manila  bay  battle 
during  the  war. 

He  was  critically  iuirt  when  a  j.hell  irom 
.-ip.iiiish  thore  batteries  struck  the  Baltimore, 
Ijliiwuig  up  .1  box    if  .iinmunitloii 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  IPJ 

[JORTH  VIETN.AM,  :963 

Month 

British January. 

Cypius do  .. 

No. 

9 
1 

Deadweight 
tonn.ige 

65.650 
3,100 

Total .- 

10 

68,750 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  MEMORA- 
BILIA AT  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  uniform  worn  by  my  good  friend 
and  comrade,  the  late  Michael  J.  Bud- 
lnger, in  the  battle  in  Manila  Bay  70 
years  ago  is  now  on  display  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  as  related  in  the  follow- 
ing news  article  from  the  Chicago 
American  of  June  1,  1967: 
Memorabilia  at  Smithsonian  :  Spanish 
American  Vet  Honored 
(By  Robert  Glass  l 

Michael  J.  Budlnger,  a  Spanish-American 
war  hero,  wore  his  medals  and  uniforms 
each  year  at  Memorial  day  parades  until  his 
death  in  i965  at  89. 

Now  they  will  be  permanently  displayed  in 
the  armed  forces  history  collection  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  as 
the  result  of  a  letter  his  widow  wrote. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Budlnger,  80.  of  2C33  Hutch- 
inson St.,  said  she  -wrote  the  SmithsonKm 
last  month  to  ask  whether  they  wanted  the 
items. 

MUSETTM  WANTS  ITEMS 

She  soon  received  a  reply  from  M.  L.  Peter- 
son, chairman  of  the  institution's  armed 
forces  history  department,   that  read: 

"We  believe  your  husband's  uniform  along 
with  the  other  memorabilia  will  make  a 
lasting  gift  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


CONGRESSMAN  GARMATZ  INTRO- 
DUCES CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coii.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nunute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lOQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma r\  land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Six-akcr.  I  am  m- 
troducmii  today  a  concurrent  resolution 
exiii'e.s.sing  the  .sen.se  of  the  Congress  that 
every  effort  .should  be  made  to  encour- 
age American  industry  and  the  Amei  lean 
public  to  .shi))  and  travel  on  American 
ships  to  the  end  tliat  the  balance-of- 
paymonts  dram  resulting  Irom  payments 
to  ships  ol  other  countiies  be  .substan- 
tially reduced — and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cemmerce.  the  Department  of 
Tjan.sportalion.  and  all  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  .should  take  all  measures 
at  their  di.sposal  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

In  this,  and  an  identical  re.solution,  I 
am  joined  by  all  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  9  other  co.sponsors. 

During  the  pa.st  several  years,  the 
United  States  lias  been  sufTering  from  an 
vmfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  control  this 
outflow  of  American  capital — yet  the  un- 
favorable balance  continues  to  increase — 
and  could  .seriously  affect  the  stability  of 
the  dollar. 

Because  of  this  dangerous  situation — 
the  President  has  suggested  a  number  of 
mean.s — both  legislative  and  voluntary — 
for  diminishing  the  flow  of  dollars 
abroad— and  thus  materially  reverse  the 
present  trend. 

All  Americans  should  be  concerned 
about  our  worsening  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  and  .seek  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  correcting  it. 

In  this  vein,  on  January  19.  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pointing  out 
that  an  imix)rtant  factor  in  the  outflow 
of  American  dollars  since  World  War  II 
has  been  the  foreign  construction  of 
large  numbers  of  merchant  ships  for  the 
account  of  U.S.  companies  and  their 
affiliates  operating  ve.ssels  under  foreign 
flags. 

In  fact,  almost  twice  as  many  large 
oceangoing;'  vessels  have  been  built 
abroad  for  U.S..  and  U.S. -affiliated,  in- 
terests in  the  period  up  to  April  1.  1967 — 
at  an  estimated  foreign  cost  of  nearly 
.S6  billion. 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  was  to  call 
this  fact  to  the  Secretary's  attention  in 
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connection  with  his  rosponsibilltles  for 
seeking    ways    of    retaining    dollars    at 

Jast  as  coi^.struclinn  of  ships  in  for- 
cw\  shipyards  for  American  account 
cause  a  drain  on  our  ^old  posltion^so 
does  the  emplovment  of  foreicn-fla« 
ships  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and 

passengers  ...^„f 

Yet  somehow  it  seems  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  net  foreign  trade  earning 
of  US  ship  operators  favorably  affect 
our  balance  of  payments  is  not  iicnerally 

recuanized 

But  consider  this— even  though  our 
aging  and  declining  .\merican-Rag  mer- 
chant marine  is  only  carrvinu  about  7 
nerceiU  of  our  total  foreisn  waterborne 
commerce-it  nevertheles.s  is  currently 
producing'  net  forei^tn  trade  revenues  of 
somewb.ere  around  $1  billion  per  vear 

Even  ;n  its  present  condition  the  serv- 
ices of  Amencan-flai;  ships  are  among 
uur  largest  sm«le  category-  of  exports 

Inf.>rmed  persons  in  the  American 
shipping;  industry  have  estimated  that, 
if  U  -^  sh*ps  moved  from  34  to  dO  per- 
cent of  Its  t«tal  foreign  commerce  there 
would  be  no  balance-of-pavments  deficit 
whatsoever,  and  nothing  else  would  have 
to  be  done  to  preserve  this  Nation's  gold 
This  is  a  maior  factor  m  the  deter- 
mined etTorts  that  I— members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee— and  other 
Members  of  Congress— have  been  mak- 
In  '  in  recent  vears  to  attempt  to  revi- 
talise one  of  the  most  vital  elements  of 
Che  American  ;ecurity  and  economy— 
the  American  merchant  marine 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  are  in- 
troducing todav  is  intended  to  empha- 
size 'hat  a  nations  shippmu  sen-ices  is 
an  e<port  commcnlity— and  thus  .\inen- 
can  patronage  of  .\merican  ships  for 
'ravel  ard  the  transportation  of  goods 
can  make  a  siunihcant  contribution  to 
the  reduction  of  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments detlci 

The  Amer  can  merchant  marine  we 
have  todav  is  not  capable  of  carrying 
enough  goods  and  people  t«  eliminate 
the  balance-of-payments  problem 
smglehanded 

To  do  that  we  must  rebuild  and  ex- 
pand our  operating  fleet. 

But  if  all  who  travel  or  ship  will  bear 
In  mind  the  contribution  they  can  make 
in  the  national  welfare  by  patronizing 
ships  flying  the  US  rtac  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  I  believe  major  improve- 
merts  in  this  senous  problem  affecting 
our  national  economy  will  be  felt  imme- 
diately 

I  hope  that  early  action  can  be  taken 
on  this  concurrent  resolution  and  that 
when  It  is  reported  to  the  floor,  it  will 
have   uverwhelmmg   support   from    the 
Conuress 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Re:ord 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  cast  his  vote 
for  this  vitally  important  resolution.  Its 
request  to  patronize  American  passen^ier 
and  cartio  vessels  makes  more  sense  than 
taxing   Americans  on  what  they  spend 


overseas  or  puttini^  a  5-percent  tax  on 
their  ship  tickets 

This  is  a  painless  way  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  help  .solve  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems  The  American  merchant 
marine  already  contribute:,  nearly  SI 
billion  a  year  toward  a  more  favorable 
pavments  position  Yet.  the  foreigners 
carry  all  but  a  fraction  of  our  interna- 
tional commerce  Tliink  of  liow  the  $3  5 
billion  payments  deficit  would  start  to 
dissolve  If  more  U  S  foreiu-n  traders  u.sed 
American  bottoms  The  7-percent  trade 
carried  by  all  our  ships  is  peanut.-  Think 
of  how  the  payments  .scale  would  liecin 
to  balance  if  we  tripled  or  quadrupled 
that  carnage  figure  American  ships 
should  be  carrying  at  least  50  percent  of 
our  import-exr- >rt  trade  today  to  keep  in 
step  with  the  fleets  of  other  nations 

The  100-percent  .subsidized  Russian 
meicliant  tleet  is  beiiiii  used  to  preserve 
Its  nations  ribles  to  protect  the  Soviet  s 
balance  of  payments  Many  foremn  coun- 
tries have  favorable  balance  of  payment.s 
through  a  bu;  assist  by  their  merchant 
marines  which  carry  a  sizable  percent- 
age of  their  waterborne  commerce  and 
contribute  large  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change to  a  lavorable  payments  situa- 
tion 

American  passenger  and  freit^ht  .ships 
are  amonLi  the  world's  best  What  better 
ship  could  an  American  travel  on  than, 
say.  the  .SS  United  Stut'S.  the  safest. 
fastest,  and  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
liners  afloat''  To  aid  our  balance-ot -pay- 
ments dilemma,  .Americans  stiould  pa- 
tronize our  pa.ssenger  ships  that  visit  re- 
sort cities  around  the  u'lobe  .America  has 
the  world's  largest  container  ship  ojiera- 
tion  and  a  number  of  its  Ireiglilers  are 
among  the  fastest  and  best  constructed. 
They  employ  only  the  most  advanced 
cargo  handling  techniques.  I.  therelore. 
ur-'e  the  cravelinu  American  public  and 
US  exporters  and  importers  to  .simufi- 
cantly  increase  their  utilization  of  Amer- 
ican ships.  Their  conference  rates  are 
generally  comparable  with  ships  of  for- 
eign nations. 

This  timely  resolution  asks  that  this 
be  done  Let  u;  act  on  this  resolution 
quickly. 

B-\LANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  retiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  o'ujection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
long  period  of  time  now.  many  of  us 
have  been  i;really  concerned  about  the 
baiance-of-payment  deficit  and  candidly 
the  present  status  of  that  most  crucial 
problem  gives  rise  to  even  more  concern 
day  by  day. 

Only  trained  expert  economists  have 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  to 
analyze  this  problem  in  its  entirety  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations. 

The  questions  related  to  our  payments 
balance  and  gold  supply  are  probably 
the  most  complex  economic  and  budget- 
ary problems  that  .ve  have  before  us 
today. 


Prof  Gottfried  Haberler.  professor  of 
international  trade  and  Prof.  Thomas  D 
Willett,  a.ssistant  professor  of  economics, 
both  of  Harvard,  recently  iK)inted  out 
that  current  proposals  and  efforts  to 
solve  the  international  payments  prob- 
lem cannot  succeed  until  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  reduced. 

Both  these  distintiuished  i^entlemen. 
'.vho  arc  experts  m  their  fields,  have  said, 
in  effect,  what  some  of  us  have  .said  here, 
and  I  quote: 

If  '.he  Un  inclai  house  is  not  put  in  order 
by  cuttliig  down  c-xiessive  monet;iry  jrrowth 
,ind  restoring  better  balance  to  the  federa', 
budget  devaluation  of  the  dollar  will  \yc- 
ciime  unavoidable,  either  open  or  dlsguKsed 
:n  .1  multitude  of  controls  and  restrictions 
.11   mternatlon.Tl   trade   p.^yments 

These  experts  in  their  analy.sis  re- 
cently released  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Research 
made  very  pointed  comments  concerning 
past  and  present  balance-of-payments 
control  programs. 

They  expressed  the  view  that,  since 
1959,  U.S.  balance  of  payments  were 
"largely  a  combination  of  .short  emphasis 
on  long-term  solutions."  Tliese  ix)licies 
were  in  effect  calculated  to  buy  time  and 
fundamental  corrections  have  not  been 
made,  they  ob.served. 

rhey  believe  lliat  "higher  taxes  could 
not  be  avoided  now,  even  if  Government 
expenditures  were  cut  to  the  maximum 
extent  {wlitically  feasible." 

They  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  it 
Is  no  longer  possible  to  provide  guns  and 
butter  at  the  rale  of  which  expenditures 
for  both  have  been  rising,  and  that 
checkuv-;  inflation  is  the  keystone  to  any 
effective  balance-of-payments  program 
.md  it  IS  missing  from  our  present  Gov- 
ernment program. 

The  two  experts  also  disapproved 
restrictions  on  foreign  investment  and 
travel  which  they  view  as  a  .step  toward 
full-rtedued  control. 

As  these  learned  gentlemen  suggest, 
the  benehts  from  restricting  direct  for- 
eign investment  can  only  be  temporary, 
no  matter  how  long  the  controls  arc 
maintained. 

Since  the  investment  controls  fall  un- 
evenly on  different  nations,  the  coun- 
tries hardest  hit  arc  bound  to  retaliate 
by  reducing  imports  of  .-Xmuican  prod- 
ucts. 

The  plan  divides  foreign  investment 
trade  into  three  categories:  advanced. 
less  developed  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tions 

The  experts  also  evidently  believe  cer- 
tain proposed  restrictions  o'l  t:avcl 
would  not  be  helpful  and  m  this  opinion 
many  people  agree.  On  the  whole,  the  in- 
formed .-tattmtnt  uf  these  liighly  trained, 
knowledgeable  economi.:ts  nr.pressed  one 
with  the  need  for  vtry  cau'fui.  penetrat- 
ing .scrutiny  of  the  ;aany-sii.?d  fccets  o: 
the  mternc^tiinal  balance- jl-oaymeni.- 
deficit,  our  extremely  diilicuit  bud^etar 
situ  tion  and  the  impact  of  h'gher  taxc.-. 
as  well  as  th"  need  for  checking  dan- 
gerous inflation 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  ho'.vever.  th.ii 
it  IS  also  of  great  moment  at  this  timi 
to  mr  ke  vc-iy  sure  that  eilorts  we  make  u: 
combating  inflation  do  not  result,  as  thev 


.sometimes  have  in  the  past,  in  releasing 
deflationary  forces  in  the  economy. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  our  great  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
executive  department  and  i  ts  experts 
give  these  questions  profound  study,  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  continuous  con- 
sideration in  the  hoi:)e  that  the  right  an- 
swers will  be  found  before  long. 


own  spending  abroad,  by  rigidly  restricting 
official  travel — and  most  of  all  by  balancing 
the  government  budget,  which  Is  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY 


PROBLEMS  FOR  TRAVELERS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  of  February  6  entitled  "Prob- 
lems for  Travelers."  the  Cleveland  Press 
ijoints  out  that  the  paiJerwork  and  con- 
tusion involved  in  the  administration's 
travel  tax  propasals  are  more  likely  to 
deter  overseas  travel  than  the  taxes 
themselves. 

Tii°  Pre.ss  recommends  that  instead 
of  firing  off  i^ai^er  wads  of  this  t.vpe.  the 
administration  should  tackle  the  prob- 
lem head  on :  by  slashing  its  own  spend- 
ing abroad,  by  rigidly  restricting  official 
travel,  and  most  of  all  by  balancing  the 
Government  budget^v.  h;ch  Is  the  key  to 
the  whole  .situation  Tlie.se  are  excellent 
suggestions. 

Believing  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  entire  editorial,  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  editorial  follows: 

Problems  for  Travelers 

President    Johnson    wants    to    reduce    the 
intolerable"  drain  of  US.  dollars  to  coun- 
tries outside   the   western   hemisphere. 

To  this  end.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Fowler  proposes  t>o  levy  a  5'".-  tax  on 
.ill  plane  and  ship  travel  outside  the  U.S. — 
identical  to  the  present  tax  on  domestic 
travel  He  proposes  a  tax  ranging  from  15 '"o 
to  30  •  on  travel  expenses  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  a  tax  on  purchases. 

He  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty-free  limit 
on  foreign  purchases  from  $100  to  $10  and 
to  cut  the  duty  exemption  on  gifts  sent 
home    from    $10    to    $1. 

.Ml  this  begins  to  get  mighty  complex,  and 
the  paperwork  and  confusion  Involved  In 
•  hese  proposals  are  more  likely  to  deter  over- 
seas travel  than  the  taxes  themselves. 

For  instance,  a  tourist  to  Europe  would 
pay  no  tax  on  the  first  $7  a  day  he  spends,  he 
would  pay  a  15':  tax  on  the  next  $8  a  day 
he  spends  and  a  30'  tax  on  all  over  $15  a 
day 

Moreover,  the  expenditures  tax.  so-called.  Is 
fnormously  complicated  by  exemptions,  Ifs 
■  ind  ands  and  buts.  For  instance,  business- 
men, .students,  teachers  or  professors  on 
sabbaticals  would  be  exempt  if  they  stay 
:;  broad  more  than  120  days  and  are  engaged 
full-time  in  business,  studies  or  research. 

.A.11  this  stamps  the  proposal  as  unwork- 
::ble — even  with  any  army  of  agents  to  en- 
force ;t.  an  army  which  surely  would  eat  tip 
the  yield  of  the  taxes  And  if  It  Isn't  enforce- 
.ible.  it  hardly  can  be  expected  to  reduce  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  by  any  worth- 
while amount.  No  such  problem  ever  was 
licked  with  red  tape. 

Instead  of  firing  oflf  paper  wads  of  this 
tvpe.  the  .'Vdminlstration  ought  to  be  tack- 
ling the  problem  head   on:    by  slashing  Its 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  in  his  February  7,  19S8  message 
to  the  Congress,  "To  Insure  the  Public 
Safety,"  presented  a  pro^^ram  to  make 
conditions  of  life  for  our  law-abiding 
citizens  safer.  In  calling  for  action 
against  crime  and  criminals  in  our  soci- 
ety the  President  stated: 

Speeches  and  strong  v^ords  and  good  in- 
tentions will  not  solve  our  Nation's  crime 
problem.  .  .  .  Only  liction  will  be  effective  to 
control  crime  In  the  cities  and  states  of  our 
country:  action  at  the  local  level,  action  at 
the  state  level  and  action  by  the  Congress  nt 
the  United  States. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  heed  this 
call  and  the  cry  of  our  citizens  to  action 
in  the  national  interest  by  enactina  an 
effective  anticrime  program.  I  wish  to 
express  my  past  and  continued  support 
in  urging  the  swift  enactment  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  President's  proposals  which  I 
have  sponsored  such  as  a  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  a  State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act,  and  a  bill 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  pos.session 
of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs 
by  unauthorized  persons. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  crime  is 
essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. However,  lawlessness  is  a  national 
phenomenon  and  national  as.sistance  is 
needed  to  support  and  encourage  greater 
effort  by  State  and  local  governments  to 
find  new  answers  to  the  threats  i^re- 
sented.  Therefore,  early  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  crime,  encourage 
coordinated  law  enforement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  at  all  levels  of  government. 
and  on  August  8,  1967,  the  House  pas.sed 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967.  an  amended 
version.  As  of  today,  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  other  body. 

The  need  for  strong  Federal  controls 
over  interstate  sales  of  firearms  has  been 
established.  Records  of  deaths  from  il- 
legally posses.sed  firearms,  many  pur- 
chased by  mail  order,  are  almost  daily 
news.  Local  laws,  although  useful,  have 
proved  ineffective.  The  President's  crime 
program  includes  enactment  of  Federr.l 
gun  control  legislation. 

During'  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  introduced  H.R.  11616.  "to 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  interstate 
traffic  in  firearms."  to  be  cited  as  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assi-stance  Act 
of  1967,  which  if  enacted  would  place 
controls  on  the  business  of  buying,  sell- 
insr.  and  transporting  handtruns  and  oth- 
er   firearms    in   interstate    and    foreign 


commerce.  The  legislation  would  require 
gun  dealers  to  obtain  a  licen.se  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  conduct 
their  firearms  business  in  a  prescribed 
manner.  H.R.  11616  would:  Stop  the  in- 
terstate mail-order  sale  of  firearms:  lim- 
it sales  of  all  weapons,  except  lor  rifies 
and  shotguns,  to  persons  In  my  in  the 
State  where  the  .sale  is  made;  and  estab- 
lish a  national  minimum  ate  lor  the  legal 
puicha.se  of  weapons.  The  bill  would  not 
curtail  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  acquire  or  pos,>ess  hand- 
guns, rifles,  or  shotguns  for  the  purposes 
of  .sport,  liunting.  or  .self-delen.se.  It 
would  not  require  individuals  to  register 
or  to  acquire  a  permit  for  their  hand- 
guns, rifles,  or  shotguns;  nor  would  it 
prohibit  sportsmen  Irom  cairym.;  their 
shotguns  and  rifles  across  Slate  lines. 
However,  such  legi.5lation  wouid  make  it 
more  difficult  for  criminals  It  obtain  guns 
and  to  commit  crimes  of  violence. 

No  final  action  has  been  taken  m  cith- 
er body  on  this  important  lecislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  .said  Ix'fore  how 
many  more  cracks  of  rifles,  shoti'uns  and 
even  automatic  weapons  in  the  wrong 
hands,  leading  to  death  in  our  Nation's 
streets,  must  we  witness  befoj-e  the  Con- 
gress acts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  same  message  the 
President  placed  siJecial  emphasis  on  the 
increasiiiff  problem  of  the  availability 
and  the  u.se  of  narcotics  and  drugs,  v/hen 
he  stated  that — 

In  no  urea  of  i.iw  tnfur.'ement  is  there 
ti  ttreater  need  for  a  concentrated  drive  than 
in  dealir.g  wi'h  the  growiut^  iirr'blpm  of 
n.ircotics  and  dangerous  drnes 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  widespread, 
growing  national  concern  about  the  u.se 
of  LSD — Lysertiic  Acid  Dicthyhin,idc — 
and  other  hallucmonenic  drugs.  I  intend 
to  focus  si^ecial  attention  on  tins  entire 
problem  during  tlie  months  ahead.  How- 
ever, last  session  in  line  with  my  con- 
cern and  the  growine  cases  of  human 
tragedies  reported  where  LSD  lias  been 
used.  I  introduced  H.R.  14299.  lo  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Dru2.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  i^rcscribc  penalties  lor  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  unauthorized  i^ersons.  Current 
Federal  lav.-  does  not  make  it  illegal  for 
individuals  to  po.sse.ss  LSD  for  their  per- 
sonal consumption.  Tlicrefcre.  by  en- 
actment of  tins  legislation  it  will  clearly 
establish  iliat  the  illegal  i^resence  of 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  hallucinogenic 
drugs  is  firmly  condemned  when  used  lor 
non-medical  jjurposes.  I  urec  speedy  ac- 
tion on  this  measure. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
all  his  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
public  safety  and  I  intend  to  review  with 
great  care  his  numerous  additional  rec- 
ommendations in  this  field. 


GREEN  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
POVERTY  ACT 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  v.-as  no  o'ojcction. 
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Mr  LANDRUM  Mr  Sp<»alter.  I  have 
an  article  that  appeared  m  the  Feb- 
ruary 5  1368,  issue  of  the  Wa.shin^ton 
Evenint;  Star,  an  account  by  Mr  Robert 
Walters  Star  staff  '.vnter,  abnut  the  ef- 
fo-t^  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  draft  Kiudehnes  to  put  into 
effect  the  so-called  Green  amendments 
to  the  recent  new  authorization  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act 

This  article  suggests  that  the  Green 
amendments  to  the  authorization  were 
de.Nittned  to  appease  southerners  and 
that  the  motive  of  the  sjuthemers  seek- 
in^;  to  amend  the  bill  through  the  Green 
amendment  wa^  to  provide  a  basis  to 
ol.jck  the  implementation  of  the  com- 
munity action  program  and  assistance 
being  provided  to  our  impoverished 
citizens. 

This  Is  just  not  true  I  was  one  of  sev- 
eral southerners  working  to  have  the  bill 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  House  m  a 
fashion  that  would  make  it  stronger  and 
provide  greater  assurance  that  the  assist- 
ance intended  by  Congress  would  go  to 
thf»  n^ederl  aieas  and  have  the  local 
supervision  that  would  give  more  hope 
for  the  desired  results. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  southern- 
ers wanted  the  bill  put  under  the  control 
of  courthouse  politicians,  so  that  the 
Federal  effort  would  be  negated.  This  is 
an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  all  of  us 
who  sought  to  work  up  a  better  bill  and. 
moreover,  is  an  insult  to  the  distin- 
guished ijentlewoman  from  Oregon  who. 
after  Ion;?  study  of  the  proposal  to  place 
elected  pubUc  officials  on  these  boards, 
decided  as  we  did  that  this  was  a  good 
mne  If  <he  had  not  felt  this  way.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  she  would  ha'.e 
refused  to  have  supported  the  amend- 
ment and.  in  my  judi^ment.  would  refuse 
t.3  support  any  amendment  that  was  not 
designed  to  .>treni;then  the  bill. 

Our  elected  public  officials  are  con- 
cerned about  the  conditions  in  their 
cities  and  counties.  They  know  as  well 
as  and  better  than  most  other  people 
the  problems  that  pertain  to  their  re- 
spective cities  and  counties.  They  are 
honorable  people;  they  arc  compassion- 
ate people:  and  they  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  legal  weapons 
available  to  them  to  meet  some  of  tne 
problems  confronting  them  m  their  of- 
ficial capacities 

Let  us  stop  this  business  of  always 
doubting  the  motive  of  one  who  comes 
from  a  particular  section  of  the  country. 
It  is  t;me  we  recognize  tnat  the  Ills  we 
are  seekin-^  to  treat  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  afflict 
all  sections  of  America  and  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  Americans  from 
every  section  to  join  hands  and  do  what 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
these  troubles 


CONGRESSMAN  LLOYD  MEEDS' 
OL'TST.^NDINC.  NEWSLETTER  ON 
THE  URBAN  CRISIS 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the     request    of     tlie    gentleman     from 
Michigan"* 
There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
newsletter  put  out  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Washington  l  Lloyd 
Meeds  1  came  to  my  attention  just  this 
morning  I  believe  this  newsletter 
eloquently  addresses  itself  to  much  of  the 
concern  about  the  long,  hot  summer  that 
may  be  mipending.  I  believe  that  this 
Member  of  Congress,  who  represents  a 
district  that  lias  few  or  no  Negro  con- 
slituenU.  has  made  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments that  I  have  read,  not  one  contain- 
ing all  of  the  solutions,  but  yet  one  that 
admirably  demonstrates  concern  that 
this  problem  should  be  aired  In  his 
dlstnct 

The  gentleman  has  done  a  splendid 
Job.  The  newsletter  concisely  outlines 
some  of  the  important  facts  about  life  m 
urban  America  that  must  be  understood 
by  all  Ameiicans.  In  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  on  b<jth  sides  of  the 
aisle,  Mr  Speaker,  may  have  tJie  op- 
porturuty  of  reading  this  excellent  news- 
letter which  is  so  pertinent  at  a  time  of 
urban  crisis. 

The  newsletter  follows ; 

IS&trE       RtoTS 
Hiiw  M\:i  you  Tf.ici  to  m»  rtoU  next  sum- 
mer'' 

Tlu'  L.>s  .Xnnplf^  pulU-c"  ;iro  rxperlmentlng 
with  a  twrnty-ton  urmnred  personnel  cur- 
rier With  room  lor  twenty  ruUy  equipped 
men.  it  botusw  .10  c-allhre  machine  i^uti.  tear 
gas  launchers,  chemioiil  rire  exringui-shers  and 
a  siren  40  ln«d  Its  w:ill  cin  stun  rioters. 

Force  is  one  answer  to  controlling  riots. 
Unfurninately.  for  .some  peopU-  it  is  the  com- 
plete answer  I  can't  agree. 

I  wMiia  like  to  (ii.si'.ii».  franltiy.  some  of 
aiv  thoughts  :»bout  this  tough  and  contro- 
versial problem  of  riots  and  their  causes.  I 
hope  you  will  think  about  It,  too.  and  let 
me  know  your  views  in  •Exchange  ' 

ntli's  uU  across  the  liiiid  are  sjeurlng 
up".  Special  riot  training  Is  being  given 
to  the  police  Xew  mob  control  techniques 
are  being  developed  New  devices  ;irc  being 
marketed  to  help  police  quiet  crowds,  quell 
violence  and  prevent  lire  and  death 

Police  forces  are  .ilso  making  a  greater 
effort  than  ever  before  to  improve  strained 
police-community  relations  in  the  slum 
areas  Citizens  cummlltees  are  striving  hard 
to  create  more  recreational  areas  md  sum- 
mer employment  fur  young  people 

All  of  these  things  are  essential  If  we  are 
to  stop  riots  .\nd  stop  them  we  must.  There 
IS  no  excuse  in  this  democratic  nation  for 
violence  and  lawlessness.  Nothing  can  be 
.accomplished  with  anarchy.  Black  power'; 
demagogues  and  "white  power"  rabble- 
rousers  can  only  inri.ime  paualons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cool-headed  and  creative  action. 
Genuine  social  injustices  will  not  be  cor- 
rected bv  the  raging  of  a  mindless  mob. 
Where  violence  occurs.  It  must  put  down 
justly,  but  quickly. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  just  to  make  a  pledge 
to  law  and  order.  We  cannot  turn  away  to 
other  matters  and  pretend  to  have  achieved 
peace  and  stability  The  techniques  discussed 
so  tar  deal  only  with  ways  to  control  nots 
We  also  need  effective  ways  to  prevent 
rlota.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  first 
know  wh.a  causes  people  to  storm  through 
•reets — burning,  lotjtlng  and  killing 

A  man  with  a  good  Job,  a  promising  future 
and  a  livable  home  does  not  not.  He  shares 
the  'American  Dream  "  He  knows,  just  -is 
you  and  I  do,  that  with  hard  work,  drive, 
and  a  little  luck  he  can  aiuin  any  kind  of 
life  he  wants  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  people  who  surged  into  the  streets  of 


the  k;henos  m  cities  across  the  United  States 
last  siininifr  do  not  share  that  "American 
Dream"  T'.iey  do  not  believe  that  hard  work 
and  the  desire  to  succeed  will  really  get  them 
anywhere  We  nuist  rerngnlze  that  basic 
tru'h  If  we  ire  ever  to  \uiderstand  the  hitter 
disillusionment  that  stalks  the  slums  of  our 
great  cities 

Why  Is  the  'American  Dream"  a  farce  to 
so  tnanv  of  the  poor? 

Newsweek  recently  suggested  that  "the 
,'old  f.ict  is  thill  the  Negro  in  America  is  not 
really  In  America  "  These  people  who  are  vir- 
tually Imprisoned  in  the  ;-lunis  .share  neither 
our  prosperltv  nor  our  self-cnntldence 

Elliot  Llcbow  says  in  his  book.  Tally's 
Corner,  that : 

The  bus  bov  or  dlshwa'-her  Ahn  work'--  liard 
becomes,  simplv.  a  hard  working  bus  bov  it 
dl.shwasher  Neither  hard  work  nor  persever- 
ance can  concelvablv  carry  the  Janitor  to  .1 
sit  down  Job  in  the  office  building  he  cleans 
up  The  man  does  nor  have  a  ro.a.sonablp  ex- 
pectation that,  however  bad  it  is.  his  Job  will 
lead  to  better  things. 

Raised  in  poverty,  few  of  the  Negro  poor 
can  break  free  of  its  shackles  Good  men  who 
ire  willing  'o  work  and  who  want  to  escape 
destitution  are  defeated  .and  slowly  broken 
down  by  the  persistent  cruelties  of  this 
other  America". 

Mo'Uation"  "Drive"  "Initiative". 
These  are  important  and  meaningful  words 
for  you  and  me  Tliey  tend  inlv  to  mock  the 
poor  Inferior  education  (and  too  little  cf 
that  I,  fatherless  homes  iind  the  rotting  en- 
vironment of  the  slums  bring  a  bov  throuch 
his  formative  vears  to  adulthood  without 
skills,  without  the  ability  to  hold  a  Rood  Job, 
and  without  any  hope  of  succeedlni,-  in  our 
increaslni-lv  technical  society  What  can  mo- 
tivation, drive  and  initiative  mean  to  him? 
His  is  hardly  the  kind  of  situation  that  wonUl 
motivate  vou  nr  me 

One  vital  difference,  then.  Is  that  we  have 
hope  of  success,  and  he  does  not 

.Another  difference  is  that  we  are  acrepte<l 
by  our  fellow  men  for  what  we  are.  as  in- 
dividuals. Other  people  don't  prejudge  us  bv 
the  color  of  our  skin  before  we  have  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  our  abilities 

That  Isn't  true  for  our  fellow  American 
citizens  who  are  Negro 

So  the  poverty-stricken  Negro  has  two 
strikes  against  him  when  he  comes  up  to  bat. 
It  shouldn't  be  surprising  that  he  rarely 
gets  to  flrst  base 

We  must  understand  these  basic  difference 
If  we  are  ever  to  fliul  an  effective  way  to  cet 
the  Jobless  poor  off  the  seats  of  their  pants 
and  into  productive  roles  in  society. 
What,  then,  should  we  do? 
Broadly  speaking,  we  fhould  .-.ssure  trulv 
equal  opportunity  for  the  Negro. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  country  h:-.s 
pledged  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
everyone,  it  is  a  hollow  promise  to  most  Ne- 
iTToes  in  the  core  cities.  Until  last  suminir, 
the  school  board  of  Wushlncton.  D  C.  spent 
$100  more  per  pupil  in  prrdummatclv  white 
schools  than  In  predominately  Negro  schoo;? 
This  example  reflects  a  national  pattern 
which  results  in  low-quality  education  in 
ghetto  schools. 

John  Conyers.  a  Negro  Congressman  from 
Detroit,  told  me,  "You  attend  a  graduation 
ceremony  and  you  know  damn  well  that 
some  of  those  kids  couldn't  read  the  face  of 
their  diploma  If  their  lives  depended  on  it  " 
Inequality  of  opportunity  hits  the  Negro 
child  early  and  dogs  him  for  a  lifetime 
His  very  home  is  a  reminder  nt  this  inequal- 
ity Over  '.JO'  of  the  Negro  tamilles  in  ;!us 
country  live  m  substandard  housing 
vweaty.  rat-infested,  dilapidated  tenement? 
Landlords  frequently  refuse  to  meet  oven 
minimal  building  and  sanitation  standards 
and  evict  any  'enant  who  dares  to  complain 
Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  .see  that  these 
conditions  are  improved? 

I  believe  that  the  burden  rests    in  'he  poor 
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.md  .iffliieiit  .dike  If  God  lielps  those  who 
lielp  themselves,  then  we  should  do  no  less. 
The  people  ot  the  glietlos  nuist  be  willing  to 
try  again  to  sel/e   the   new   opportuni- 

ties ..to  iielp  themselves    For  our  part,  we 
must  assure  genuine  equality  .if  opportunity, 
particularly  .11  jobs,  housing  and  education. 
Now.  how  do  wo  tro  ,ibout   it? 

JOBS 

Tlie  number  one  priority  is  Jobs.  A  Com- 
munity of  broadwinners  earning  decent 
w.ages  is  not  a  ciunniuiilty  likely  to  explode. 
For  the  poor,  a  go.>d  jolj  can  be  tlie  corner- 
stone of  a  new  life  in  wliich  there  is  a  real 
ohauce  for  them  to  get    ihead. 

For  those  people  with  .some  marketable 
skills.  Jobs  must  be  found 

Ftar  th'.ise  without  skills,  stune  present 
vocational  training  iirogr.ams  will  need  to 
grow  i.iul  some  ii-nv  .ijiproaches  developed 
and   Implemented 

Job  Corps. — Designed  for  young  people  of 
tlie  ii  rrl-roro  Miu-uiployed.  ;hi.>  jiro^ram 
offers  catch -up  work  on  basic  education  as 
well  its  in  skill  training.  It  needs  to  be  ex- 
pand(-d  and  strentrthened, 

ManpoxccT  dvvclopmvnt  and  training. — 
Provides  joij  irainuit:.  ]i\x\s  .■-iibsist'.nrc  wages 
during  the  course.  Tiiis  makes  it  po,ssible  for 
men  who  must  ipport  families  to  get  job 
training  too    It    needs  to  i>e  enlarged. 

On-ttii-job-lraininfi — This  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  manpower  pro- 
irrams  I  have  studied  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Educ-ation  and  Kilxir  Committee. 
With  participation  by  iirivate  business  and 
mdu.-trv.  people  .ire  trnined  l.ir  n  job  while 
actually  working  at  it.  Tliis  training  general- 
ly lead's  to  positions  that  otTer  salary  in- 
creases and  promotions 

V.ast  expansion  of  this  program  is  neces- 
sary, and  private  enterprise  must  be  en- 
oourage<i  to  participate  ;n  a  ma.ssive  way. 
Tax  credits  and  other  incentives  may  be 
necessary  to  stimulate  greater  business  In- 
volvement. 

Elimutatc  racial  barnrrs. — If  a  man  can't 
work  l)ec.ause  ol  his  race,  regardless  of  how 
well  qualified  he  may  be.  .ill  the  rest  I  have 
discussed  is  pointless.  Employers  .and  un- 
ions are  incre;isingly  dropping  r.aclal  bar- 
riers, taut  there  are  still  problems  with  some 
whose  words   ire  not  matched  by  deeds. 

uorsiNG 

The  core  cities  and  ghettos  of  this  nation 
,ire  clogged  with  .■•moke.  ioot.  f:arbage  and 
raw  .sew.ige  They  are  perfect  breeding 
t^rounds  for  rats,  riots  and  crime.  Cold  in 
winter,  hot  in  summer  and  unbearable  year 
round,  the  crowded  tenements  .ire  shamelul 
reminders  of  the  "other  .America". 

Massive  rebuilding  jjrograms  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  replace,  rcpidr  or  rehabilitate 
great  rotting  sections  of  our  cities. 

Model  cific.  -Offers  federal  financial  as- 
sistance 10  (itv  governments  for  planning 
.md  implementing  local  jiro^rams  to  improve 
liousin;;.  parks,  shopping  centers,  commvi- 
niiy  facilities,  schools,  transportation — all  as- 
pects 111  cominuuity  life  in  the  central  city. 
It  needs  more  adequate  funding. 

Rent  ^i:ppU'rncnts. — Make  it  possible  for 
private  enlcrpri«e  to  provide  housing  for 
low-Income  iamilies  whose  earnings  are 
'•nouph  to  make  them  ineligible  for  public 
::o'isiiicr.  Tills  gets  around  an  old  problem 
vheretjv  people  are  pen.'ilized  for  v.'orklng 
because  their  income  may  be  high  enough 
to  force  their  eviction  from  public  housing 
but  too  low  for  them  to  rent  adequate  private 
iiousin?:.  This  new  .ipproacli  oifers  a  .  tepping 
tone  trom  dependence  to  independence  and 
-hould  be  amplified. 

.4  }iome  on-nerahip  p'-ocam.  — That  would 
make  eventual  home  ov.-nership  available  to 
'he  poor  is  needed.  Just  pride  of  ownership 
il.ine  lOtild  do  much  to  prevent  slums  from 
recurring. 

Urban  renewal.  In  cities  must  be  rechan- 
neled  to  help  solve  tenement  area  problems. 
Too  often  it   has  been  tised  to  replace  low- 


rent  slums  with  high-rent  apartments,  leav- 
ing low-Income  families  no  choice  but  to 
move  on  to  other  slums. 

Involving  the  poor  in  n'nnratum  project.''. — 
.Should  be  carried  out,  because  such  an  ap- 
proach meets  a  cross-section  of  ^'hetto  ;)rob- 
lenis.  It  could  provide  productive  employ- 
ment while  renovating  .''luins.  With  ghetto 
re.sidenls  acttially  particip.iting  in  t'le  plan- 
ning and  building;  conununity  pride,  dig- 
nity .;nd  a  sense  of  accomplishment  could  be 
developed.  This  in  turn  would  help  insure 
continued  community  interest  m  m.iintain- 
ing  clean,   lU.ible,   plc.isaiit    neighborhoods. 

F.DrCMION 

Every  high  .school  graduate  with  an  aca- 
den.ic  background  that  (jualilies  him  for 
C'llleirc  or  for  a  good  job.  is  one  less  person 
who  will  need  the  Job  Corp.s,  Manpower 
Training  or  some  other  remedial  program. 
He  is  one  person  less  who  will  occupy  the 
welfare  rolls.  It's  really  a  matter  of  edu- 
cating these  children  properly  the  lirst  time, 
so  we  don't  h.ive  to  oq  back  and  jxitch  '.horn 
up   later. 

Because  ignorance  is  so  imich  .1  part  ol  ihe 
problem,  of  the  very  poor.  qualit\  ((iiif  ation 
IS  ,1  vital  part  of  the  solution. 

Qvalit;/  .■^clioola. — First  we  li.ive  to  assure 
tliat  schools  in  the  poor  sections  of  cities 
iiave  iruly  .idequate  buildings.  I'ood  lac-.ilties. 
enough  materials—  in  .-^horr.  they  must  be  as 
ixo.'id  as  what  we  expect  lor  our  own  children. 

Compen.'<atGry  education.-  -Special  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start,  renndial  work, 
guidance  and  counseling  must  lie  especially 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  children 
ihcy  serve.  Much  greater  emphasis  iif-cds  to 
be  placed  on  this. 

Trarlier  Cor .•,s\--A  promising  program  that 
puts  dedicated  leaching  teams  into  ghetto 
schools  to  supplement  both  faculty  and  pro- 
gr.im,  has  been  Ijadly  mauled  by  Congress. 
But  it  needs  to  be  augmented  and  lully 
funded. 

Vocational  education.  -Today  millions  of 
voung  people  drop  otit  of  school  because  they 
are  not  primarily  interested  in  academic 
studies.  Vocational  education  .-hould  be  more 
readily  available  as  a  supplement  for  those 
who  wish  to  develo;)  their  potential  in  this 
direction. 

I  will  soon  introduce  in  Congress  leeisla- 
tlcm  that  completely  re'.amp.s  .ind  strength- 
ens the  federal  contribution  'o  our  state  and 
local  vocational  education  ])rograms.  I  fore- 
see an  intensive  approach  'o  develop  the 
whole  man  and  to  tailor  trniniiig  and  skills 
'.o  local  job  market  needs. 

These  remedies  and  <'the;"s  that  may  he 
required  will  not  be  cheap  or  easy.  Tliey  will 
require  a  minimum  of  4  billion  dollars  the 
lirst  year,  and  more  in  subsequent  years  until 
the  blight  of  our  cities  and  the  despair  of 
ghetto  life  are  eliminated. 

Can  we  atford  it? 

First  of  all,  it  is  wrong  to  ...ssuivie  th.it  if 
we  don't  spend  the  money  to  correct  the 
situation,  it  will  cost  us  nothing.  Riot-s.  wel- 
fare, crime  and  urban  rot  all  cost  billions  too. 

Secondly,  did  you  know  that  rts  a  nation  we 
spend  nearly  $4  billion  each  year  on  cos- 
metics? We  .'^pend  S17'j  billion  each  year  on 
tobacco  and  liquor.  Certainly,  then,  we  can 
aiford  to  invest  a  fraction  of  that  amount 
to  make  America  a  better  pl.ice  to  live  for 
all  our  citizens. 

One  other  point,  and  probably  the  most 
important:  We  often  hear  people  say,  "Tlie 
Negro  must  prove  himself.  He  invist  be  willing 
to  .assume  his  place  in  our  society  with  all  its 
responsibilities.  The  Negro  mus*  pull  himself 
up  by  Ills  bootstraps." 

I  don't  disagree  with  that,  btit  have  to 
point  out  that  he  can't  pull  himself  up  by 
his  own  bootstraps  if  our  society  insists  -hat 
he  remain  barefoot.  He  can't  prove  liimself 
if  he  doesn't  have  the  means.  He  can't  gam 
self  respect  if,  .xs  a  society,  we  remind  him 
in  a  thousand  humiliating  ways  each  day 
that  we  don't  think  lie  is  quite  .is  good  ."is  "he 
rest  of  us. 


This  .uiti^  ■}]•)  10  a  CiiiUing  .iiid  .-shameful 
lact.  We  talk  a  trood  game  about  ■brother- 
hood of  man'  .iiid  each  individual's  ■'equality 
before  the  law  .usd  m  the  sight  ol  God."  But 
loo  olten.  it  is  just  l.ilk. 

Assuring  equality  of  opportunity  in  jobs, 
111  iiouslng  and  m  education  is  ju-t  the  lirst 
step  of  a  longer  Journey.  Our  goal  is  t!ie 
decent  treatment  of  every  Americiii  citi/on 
as  a  )>erso'i.  as  an  Individual  i>i.sse.sKing 
strengths  and  talents  that  can  enrich  our 
society.  That  goal  canno!  b?  achieved  until  — 
when  you  and  I  say  "oqual".  we  really  mean 
It. 

What  do  you  think? 


THE  FAILING  .JUDICIAL  IMAGE  AND 
CONGRES.SIONAL  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempDio  Mr. 
Nedzi  I .  Under  a  prcviou.';  order  of  the 
Hou.sf.  the  Lionllcman  from  Iowa  Mr. 
Gi:os,si  is  ri'comiized  fur  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Sjieakcr.  it  was  more 
than  2  yenr.s  ai:o  that  I  fir.st  called  to  the 
attentitui  ol  the  Ho'Li.se  the  .shoekiim  .story 
of  a  bitter  lend  ainonu  ihrco  Federal 
.uid.gcs  in  Oklalioma  City.  Okla. 

.Shortly  thereafter.  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution in  the  House  calling  for  a  .special 
inveslii^ation  of  the  situation.  No  action 
was  taken  on  tlit  resolution  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Emamiel  Celij-R.  appointed 
a  si^ecial  subcommittee  fcu'  the  osten.'^lble 
purpo.se  of  makiiv-;  :  uch  an  investicralion. 

For  the  beneiit  of  iiev.-  Members  and  to 
refresh  the  memories  ol  older  Members, 
I  i3ointed  out  that  theie  was  then  and 
liad  been  for  nearly  4  year.s — ignored  and 
ualheriiiK  dust  in  the  filer,  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court — an  official  tran.scnpt  of 
the  allegations  in  this  sordid  ca.'^e. 

The  transcript  is  the  verbatim  state- 
ment of  Federal  Judec  Stephen  S.  Chan- 
dler in  which  he  accti.sed  Federal  Judges 
Alfred  P.  Murrah  and  Luther  Bohanon 
of  ijer.sectition  and  worse. 

Chandler's  testimony  was  given  before 
the  Judicial  Council  of  the  10th  Circuit 
Court,  .sittine  in  Wichita,  Kans..  on  April 
2,5,  1962,  after  Chandler  had  been  dis- 
qualified by  the  Judicial  Council  from 
presidin'-;  in  a  bankruptcy  jM'oceeding. 

Chandler  a.vserts  in  his  testimony  that 
P>deral  Judge  Murrah,  now  the  chief 
lUdEre  of  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, .sometimes  cursed  iiim  and  once 
tried  to  get  him  to  alter  his  estimate  of 
l^roperty  values:  that  his  telephone  was 
lapijed  and  li?  w.'^.s  afraid  of  beins;  poi- 
soned. 

He  accused  Federal  Judge  Bohanon  of 
.spying  on  him,  circulating  rumors  about 
!tim  and  .solicitine  a  bribe.  Ciiandkr  said 
that  in  1942.  Bohanon,  then  an  attorney, 
offered  to  tjct  him — Chandler — appointed 
as  a  Federal  nKV-c-  for  52.5,000.  :t  '^vas  on 
January-  30.  1962.  said  Judge  Chandler, 
that  Bohanon's  attitude  toward  liim 
changed  from  warm  friendship  to  bitter 
hatred. 

In  the  case  in  which  he  fixed  the  value 
of  certain  jiroperty.  Judge  Chandler  tes- 
tified that  Judge  Murrah  called  Itim  into 
his  chambers  and  said: 

Now  you  have  lot  to  chanse  that  .  .  .  'Vou 
are  going  to  delay  otir  b'.iilding  liere. 

Chandler  said  he  replied  that  his  ap- 
praisal was  coirect.  and  he  refused  to 
change  it  whereupon,  said  Chandler: 
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He  iMurrahi  Jumped  up  and  said  'You 
I  fio-and-?oi  yellow  son  of  i  j  so-and-soi  I 
have  worked  for  seven  years  on  this  building 
and  Here  you  do  that  and  we  don't  get  it  " 

Chandler  testified  that  on  another  oc- 
casion Murrah  aslced  him  to  set  a.side  an 
order  in  a  jur>'  case  He  refused,  and 
Murrah  then  said, according  to  Chandler: 

.Veil  every  other  Judge  or  the  circuit  does 
what  I  tell  them  to  I  dont  know  what  the 
IS  wrDhs;  with  you  that  you  wont. 

It  was  the  judges  of  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  ol  Appeals  sitting  as  the  Judicial 
Counc:!.  that  disqualified  Chandler  from 
further  junsdictiDn  m  tlie  l^ankruptcy 
case,  and  on  December  Vi.  1965.  .stripped 
him  of  all  judicial  power  and  authority, 
leaving  him  only  his  title  and  S30.000  a 
year  salary 

For  all  practical  purposes  this 
amouiiU'd  to  impeachment — an  action 
which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  suites,   is  vested   m  Congress 

Subsequently,  m  FebruaiT  1966,  be- 
cause of  protests  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
:,'res6.  tha  »ame  Judicial  Council  .screened 
and  restored  to  Judge  Chandler  .some  160 
of  tlie  ca.ses  previously  taken  from  hun 
This  simply  emphasized  and  compounded 
the  deliberate  and  ruthle.ss  assumption  of 
power  implicit  in  the  original  action. 

In  the  m.eantime  Judge  Chandler  filed 
an  action  m  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
challenging  the  authority  of  the  Judicial 
Council  to  strip  him  of  his  ptnver  and 
authority 

Through  the  remaining  months  of  1966 
that  rullowed  the  establishments  of  the 
special  three-man  investigating  subcom- 
mittee, i-.eaded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Mr  Jaik  Brooks  1  no  decisive  ac- 
tion was  fortliconung. 

Then  ;n  the  Congression.ai.  Record 
volume  113.  part  1.  page  49.  Mr  Brooks 
Inserted  wha:  I  presume  to  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  case 
involving  Federal  Judges  Chandler.  Mur- 
rah. and  Bohanon  In  these  remarks.  Mr. 
Brooks  said,  and  I  quote  him  in  part: 

The  problems  before  the  subcommittee 
were  brought  to  the  floor  of  Congress  .is  a 
result  of  an  action  ftied  with  the  tJ.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Chandler  v.  Judicial  Council  of 
the  10th  Clrruit  of  the  United  States,  mis- 
cellaneous No  34.  and  certain  charges  made 
during  I  hearing  before  the  10th  Circuit 
Judicial  Council. 

The  two  main  prf)blems  before  the  sub- 
cmmittee  can  be  stated  generally  a5  follows: 

First.  Whether  the  10th  Circuit  Judicial 
Council  has  been  granted  legal  authority  to 
strip  a  Federal  district  court  Judge  of  his 
Judicial  powers,  or  whether  that  power  was 
usurped  bv  the  said  Judicial  council:   and 

Second  Whether  any  of  the  said  judges 
have  so  conducied  himself  that  he  has  com- 
mitted an  impeachable  offense. 

The  seriousness  of  these  issues  requires 
that  they  be  treated  with  the  strictest  solem- 
nity. 

No  one  can  criticize  the  objective  of 
the  .subcommittee,  but  Mr.  Brook.s  went 
on  to  .-.ay  that  The  core  of  the  issue  is 
-Still  peudini:  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Chandler  against  Judicial 
Council  Ciise 

He  said: 

The  i'.iix-ommittce  hesitates  to  publicly 
act  on  this  issue  until  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reached  a  decision  In  said  case. 

.Apparently  to  buttress  the  case  for 
procrastination  by  deferring  'o  thf  Su- 


preme Court,  Mr  Brooks  quotes  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Mr  Celler.  as  follows: 

Until  the  -iupreme  Court  acts  (on  Chan- 
dler V  Judlc>al  CouiKlli  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  meet  or  proper  for  the  C-'mmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  Intervene 

Mr     Speaker,    on    January    13.    1967. 
alter    readini-'    Mr     Brooks'    remarks   ol 
January  10.  1967.  and  for  the  first  time 
fully  realizing  the  strai>glehnld  the  US 
Supreme    Court    had   on    the    Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  subcommittee  struc- 
ture. I  wrote  the  following  letter: 
The  Chief  Ji-stice. 
r/t<-  Siiprrme  Court. 
Wti^nmgton.  D  C 

Dear  Xir.  Vhhv  Ji'st:ce:  The  Honorable 
Eniaouel  c:ei:er.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  informs  me  that 
there  Is  pending  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  the  case  of  Chandler  versus 
Judicial  Council 

Please  provide  me  w^illi  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions 

1.  When  w.ts  the  case  of  Chandler  versus 
Judicial  Council  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  • 

2.  When  IS  It  antlcip.ited  the  Supreme 
Court  win  make  a  determination  in  this 
case? 

An  exily  reply  to  this  Inquiry  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

More  than  a  month  later,  on  February 
23.  1967,  and  from  the  marble  temple 
some  four  blocks  away,  came  an  "early 
:ep!y"  consisting  of  two  paragraphs.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  H  R  CiRoss, 
Member  nf  Congress. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Congressman  Gross:  Sometime 
aeo  you  wrote  me  concerning  the  case  of 
Chandler  v.  Judicial  Conncil  of  the  Tenth 
Circuit,  and  asked  certain  questions  concern- 
ing it. 

This  case  was  filed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Januarv  6.  1966.  but  since  that  time  the 
posture  of  the  case  and  the  issues  Involved 
have  changed  malerlallv.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
possible  for  me  to  advise  you  when  a  deter- 
mination of  It  Will  he  made,  but  you  may 
be  sure  that  it  will  receive  appropriate  con- 
sideration by  the  Court. 
Sincerely. 

Earl  Warren 

How  wonderfully  enchanting  and  re- 
sponsive are  such  phrases  as  'the  pos- 
ture of  the  case."  atid  "it  .vill  receive  ap- 
propriate consideration  by  the  Court." 

Bear  in  mind  that  for  2  long  atid  weary 
years  a  Federal  Judge  has  sought  to  as-- 
certain  the  legality  of  an  action  by  which 
his  authority  was  trampled  underfoot 
and  he  was  personally  demeaned.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  a 
Judse  Chandler,  a  Judge  Smith,  or  a 
Judge  Jone.s — there  is  here  involved  the 
integrity  of  the  entire  Federal  court  sys- 
tem and  those  who  occupy  its  benches. 

The  Supreme  Court  ought  to  have  cx- 
pedit<>d  its  decision  instead  of  {)ro- 
rrastinating  and  perhaps  if  the  Chief 
Justice  would  stop  gallivanting  around 
the  world,  in  season  and  nut.  and  at  tax- 
payer expense,  he  would  fttid  time  to 
conduct  the  iousine.ss  of  the  Court. 

Bear  in  mind.  too.  that  in  this  rase 
there  are  irave  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct and  corruption  involving  a  multi- 
plicity of  Federal  judges — allegations 
that  certainly  shake  the  trust  and  re- 


spect of  citizens  m  the  courts  and  jus- 
tice in  this  land. 

Is  there  a  studied,  deliberate,  and  dia- 
bolical lio;je  that  this  case  will  wear  itself 
out  and  quietly  pass  into  the  limbo  ol 
things  forgotten',' 

Mr  Sjx'aker.  I  repeat  what  I  s:'.!.;  ui; 
the  tloor  of  this  Hou.se  ua  February  21, 
1966 — I  have  never  met  any  of  the  prin- 
cipals involved  in  this  situation  I  have 
no  per.«;onal  kiiov.ledge  of  the  character 
or  qualifications  of  these  jurists. 

I  do  know  that  when  a  Federal  district 
judge  sits  befDn-  a  tribunal  of  lour  F'cd- 
eral  circuit  judges  and  inakts  the  charges 
which  I  have  qouted.  as  veil  as  other.s- 
and  for  almost  6  years  little  or  notliing 
is  done  to  prove  or  disprove  th.ose 
charges — that  it  is  a  travesty  in  'ilie 
name  of  the  courts  and  justice  in  thi.s 
country. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr  HALL  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  lK>m  Iowa  yielding. 
I  certainly  approc:ale  him  bringins'  this 
sad  state  of  our  judiciary  m  i;cneral.  back 
to  the  attention  'f  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mi-ssouri.  that  it  is  necessary 
to  feel  that  one  has  to  do  this  in  order 
to  get  action  somewhere,  first  of  all  m 
the  Supreme  Court  and.  if  the  Supreme 
Court  fail.--  to  act.  then  not  mucn  more 
time  should  be  ^iven  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  act. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  the  very  point  I  wanted 
to  make  m  confiiming  and  complement- 
ing his  argument  and  presentation  to  the 
people  this  evening.  I  just  recently,  for 
example,  pointed  out  .--omethmg  which 
goes  even  further  than  the  question  of 
malfeasance  of  one  judge,  in  that  it  sub- 
verts two  very  basic  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  is  founded.  No.  1.  the  public 
trust  and.  No.  2.  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  the  powers. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  re- 
call, on  February  1.  I  inserted  ati  article 
on  pace  1862  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord under  the  1-minute  rule,  entitled 
Judge-Politicians  Meet  in  Private  on 
Remapping  Plan."  This  refers  to  the  Fed- 
eral judge  in  the  western  district  ol 
Missouri  who  arranged  for  and  did  meet 
with  the  Governor  of  that  State  and  the 
legislators  who  are  charged  in  this  spe- 
cial se.ssion  of  their  general  assembly, 
with  the  remapping  of  the  congressional 
distncts  therein:  after  a  so-called  three- 
judge  court  had  ruled  the  action  in  1967 
of  the  State  legislature  to  be  not  in  con- 
formance with  the  high  tribunal's  find- 
ings based  on  tlie  "one-man.  one-vote  ' 
rule. 

Then  I  m.serted  a  further  article  en- 
titled "Reprimand  Judge  Oliver"  on  page 
2021  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Februarj-  .5.  Yesterday  I  in.scrted  an  arti- 
cle which  was  entitled  "Political 
Thicket"  on  page  2463.  I  cite  these  and 
filed  them  for  the  Record  simply  to  jxiint 
out  the  two  things  and  that  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  out  here,  namely,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  must  act  in  these 
cases  because  nf  the  arbitrariness  of  a 
.so-called    three-man    court    which    has 
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ruled  this  to  be  not  in  conformity  or 
within  neccs.saiy  i;ercentnges.  in  spite  of 
the  instructions  of  this  Hou.sc.  There  is 
no  question  al)out  the  precedents  or  the 
Constitution,  all  of  which  can  be  cited, 
about  the  separation  of  the  powers  or 
the  equal  and  coequal  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Th.ere  is  no  question  about  the 
authority  of  the  State  legislature  to  re- 
draw the  conirressional  district  lines,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  rule  XI  of  our 
own  House  of  Representatives  which 
says: 

All  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions memorials,  and  other  matters  relating 
TO  the  subject  listed  under  the  standing 
committees  named  below  shall  be  referred  to 
.such  committees  respectively — (12)  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  subheading  f, 
Federal  courts  and  Judges. 

Quite  outside  of  the  question  of  mal- 
feasance and  quite  outside  of  the  ques- 
tion Ol  impeachment — and  no  one  asks 
that  as  yet  it  is  paradoxical  the  western 
Missouri  judiciary  acts  so  capriciously 
and  arbitrarily  on  the  one  hand,  yet  avers 
it  \"'.]\  resjiect  the  congressional  legisla- 
tion precludina  elections  at  large  in  the 
[list  and  92d  Congress. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  6  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Comm.ittce  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiy  of  this  Hou.se  I  asked  that  an  in- 
•.esti^alion  be  made  into  this  one  Juage 
Oliver's  conduct  and  his  ex  parte  com- 
munication, if  you  please — and  without 
a  leual  mind.  I  do  know  he  did  intervene 
before  tlie  fact,  because  this  three-judge 
court  must  indeed  rule  on  action  of  the 
Mis,':ouri  Legislature  or  redraw  the  lines 
it.self,  one  or  the  other,  and  indeed  the 
latter  if  the  special  .session  of  the  Mis- 
souri General  Assembly  does  not  act  in 
time  for  filin";  or  under  a  stay  which  the 
one  dissenting  judge  on  the  three-judge 
court  lias  since  v\-ritten, 

Mr.  Sjjoaker,  there  are  many  other 
ijrii.cip'."";  "  ":  ch  we  cou'd  cite  and  there 
is  considerable  background  therefor.  But 
what  iias  evolved  here  is  the  lowest  kind 
of  intervention  for  tlie  i)urposes  of  {xiliti- 
cal  jjatronage,  for  gerrymandering,  and 
for  rcdistricting  all  districts  that  were 
within  5  i)erccnt  of  the  mean  national 
norm  m  the  first  place:  that  is.  the  1967 
legislative  action.  It  had  been  put  in 
State  Iccislation  and  signed  into  law  by 
•lie  Governor,  and  the  people  were  satis- 
fied and  the  candidates  were  filing,  when 
^hl.^  up.-et  came  r.Iong  in  order  to  accom- 
modate, maybe,  two  or  three  different 
districts  or  persons. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  recall  to  the 
■-•entleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross]  and 
ask  if  the  gentleman  does  not  recall  the 
discussion  and  colloquy,  on  the  occasion 
"hen  the  Congress  increased  the  number 
of  Federal  judges,  about  gcriTmander- 
ing,  political  heirs,  and  patronage — and 
I  :efcr  to  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
:iiie  107,  part  5,  jiage  6288  thereof,  and 
tliereafter,  wherein  such  lemarks  were 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  who  now  seems  loathe 
to  act,  who  seems  loathe  to  go  into  the 
question  at  hand,  who  seems  loathe 
to  go  into  the  surveillance  of  these  Fed- 
eral judges,  and  who  apparently  hesitates 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  the  highest  tri- 
bunal and  to  recall  for  intertiew  and  in- 
\estigation  these  judges  who  were  ap- 
pointed when  or  subsequent  to  the  time 


we  increased  that  number  by  83  new 
judgeships — and  subsequently  an  addi- 
tional 45 — when  it  was  stated : 

Of  course,  there  are  some  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not  relish 
the  creation  of  such  a  number  i^f  juclt'es  t.i 
be  appointed  by  a  Democr.itic  I'rcf  ident. 
Similarly,  during  the  past  two  Congresses. 
we  Democrats,  then  in  power  in  tlie  I.eel'^Ia- 
tive  branch,  did  not  like  crpatin^  judgeship.s 
to  be  filled  by  a  Republican  President 

On  one  occasion  I  .said,  rather  lace- 
tlously: — meaning  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary-  we  Democrat.*  do 
not  like  putting  Democrntlc  epgs  under  a  Re- 
publican hen  for  the  Republican  hen  to 
hatch  Democratic  eggs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .-liall  iijt  bjtht-r 
the  Members  of  the  House  at  this  late 
liour  of  the  day  with  other  citation.;. 
However,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  which  says  in  not- 
ing the  procedures  nider  which  our  .sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  is  to  operate — and 
which  some  of  us  who  arc  not  lav.-yirs 
but  who  undertake  to  understand  tlr^ 
law  and  who  are  disposed  tj  ob:ierve  t. 
one  will  note  in  article  5  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Essential  Conduct " : 

A  Judge  should  'oe  temper. ite.  .ittentue. 
patient,  impersonal,  and  since  he  is  to  acl- 
iTilnister  the  law  and  .'ipply  it  to  the  f.-.ct^. 
he  should  be  studlou.R  of  the  principle.^  of 
the  law  and  diligent  in  endpavorlng  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts. 

I  cite  article  17  under  U'^^  head.aa  of 
"Ex  Parte  Communicatio,is": 

A  judge  should  not  jiermit  pr;v."to  inter- 
views, arguments  or  toinmunlc.it  (ins  de- 
signed to  infltience  his  ludicial  ;iCtion.  where 
interests  lo  be  aJTected  thereby  arc  not  repre- 
sented before  him.  except  in  c;ises  where 
provisii:jn  is  made  by  ;,iw  for  ex  p.irt--  .,p- 
plication. 

Tlien,  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr  the  'ipaciinu 
of  "Partisan  Polit'os"  we  find  tin*  fol- 
lowing : 

W'Mle  entitled  \n  entertiin  his  personal 
•>  lews  of  political  quest:o';K.  and  wliile  not 
required  to  surrender  iii.s  rights  or  cpi'.aon.s 
as  a  citizen,  it  i.s  inevitable  that  .suspicion  of 
being  W'lrped  by  political  liias  will  attach  to 
a  jurize  who  becomes  tlie  active  promoter  of 
the  interests  of  one  politic.l  party  against 
nolher.  He  should  avoid  niaking  political 
.'•p?«chcs.  makinp  or  soliciting  p:ivmp'n  of 
isse^f ments  or  contributions  to  partv  funds, 
the  public  endorsement  of  candidates  for 
political  office  and  pr'rticip.Uion  in  party 
conventions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  f;cm  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross!  if  in  view  of  all  of  these  admoni- 
tions and  in  view  of  all  the  matters  which 
have  t'-anspired.  and  furtlier  includiiie 
article  34  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  which  reads — "A  Summary  of 
Judicial  Obligation": 

In  every  particular  his  conduct  should  be 
a'oove  reproach.  He  should  be  conscientious, 
studious,  thorough,  courteous,  patient,  just. 
impartial,  fearless  of  public  clamor,  reeard- 
less  of  public  praise,  and  indifferent  to  pri- 
vate political  or  partisan  influences;  he 
should  administer  justice  according  to  law 
and  deal  with  his  appointments  as  a  public 
trust;  he  should  not  allow  other  affairs  or  his 
private  Interests  to  Interfere  with  the  prompt 
and  proper  performance  of  his  judicial  duties, 
nor  should  he  administer  the  office  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  his  personal  ambitions 
or  increasing  his  popularity. 


Again  I  ask  the  gentleman  dors  he  not 
:^'-i(e  with  me  tliat  the  basic  p.iriciples 
of  jiublic  trust  liave  been  violated  by  not 
only  the  conimittee  which  fails  to  act. 
but  by  one  which  is  chaiged  with  the 
jurisdiction  t'nereof  in  the  face  ol  this 
onslaught  aeainst  the  legislative  process 
and  branch  that  we  know  to  be  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government.  In  lact.  v.e 
are  asked  to  give  direction  and  perhap  •. 
in  r.i'^ny  r.i-es  find  and  establish  the 
13.'incii)lep  of  the  sepaiation  of  powers. 
but  beyond  all  of  the  urgericy  of  the 
juridical  image  v.liicli  we  liave  been  told 
from  childhood  at  home  we  siiould  le- 
.spect.  and  the  lack  of  sui  veillance  in  the 
review  of  duly  constituted  authority,  it 
i.s  my  opinion  that  a  very  .sorry  state  of 
affairs  has  developed  in  \iew  of  all  of  the 
foregoing.  1  think  the  US  citi/ens  are 
fed  u\)  with  it  and  blame  political  buf- 
foorcy  lor  failure  of  our  courts  to  back- 
up our  constabulary. 

Mr.  Sj^eakf  :■.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
•-'etit!'  man  lioni  Iowa  lor  b;-i aging  up 
thi-.  t'liiely  and  tr.'twhile  ir.atter.  Some 
day  we  sh''Uld  go  into  methods  of  ap- 
P"iintment  and  tenure  of  our  judiciary. 
Its  uutdoin""  it:eir  in  proving  it  needs  a 
gcr'rpl    ■veihaul. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  his  statement  about  failing 
juridical  imaee  was  i^robably  the  most 
important  that  he  has  made,  and  that 
is  the  growin'!  lack  of  rc'^pcct  for  the 
courts  of  this  country,  a  thing  th.at  we 
badly  need.  The  case  that  I  have  spoken 
of  is  one.  but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  sad 
and  sordid  ca.se.  but  only  one  of  a  lialf 
dozen  others  that  cry  for  attention  in 
this  country,  cases  th.at  involve  the  Fed- 
eral .nidiciary. 

?,lr.  HALL.  I  certainly  aeree  with  the 
'ientl'^man.  if  hf  would  yield  further, 
'out  I  want  to  makp  it  cry.stal  clear  and 
reunderJini'  the  lact  that  wi^  are  d('i.'':m- 
ing  certain  underlyin*?,  eternal,  and 
basic  principlps:  and  then  we  set  idly 
by  and  do  nothifig  about  tliem,  we  are 
almost  coequally  euilty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. <ind  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 


GEN.  JOHN  LEONARD  HINES  A 
LIVING  ARMY  LEGEND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Nedzii.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  TMr. 
."iKEsl  is  rrcoL'nlzed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STKES  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
confined  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  and  99  years  old.  former  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  combat  hero  in  two 
wars.  Gen.  John  L.  Hines.  still  takes  an 
interest  in  today's  soldiers.  He  is  the 
oldest  living  graduate  of  West  Point. 

When  his  former  aide  and  frequent 
visitor  Gen.  Charles  L.  Bolte.  retired, 
told  him  recently  that  the  Army  was 
now  entitled  to  the  same  ration  allow- 
ances as  the  Navy,  Hines  said,  "Ah, 
thev've  finally  made  it." 

■Vietnam  occupies  a  special  spot  in 
General  Hines'  heart  because  his  old  out- 
fits, the  1st  Division's  1st  Brigade  and 
16th  Infantry,  and  the  4th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, are  involved  in  what  some  call  a 
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new  kind  of  war  He  commanded  the 
reuiment.  the  bri^jadp.  and  thP  4th  Divi- 
sion in  World  War  I.  a  half  century  ago. 

Since  his  ijraduation  from  the  US 
Military  Academv  in  1891,  he  has  seen 
many  chantjes  in  the  Army — from  Indian 
fightmc;  on  the  western  plains  to  jungle 
war  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and 
later  to  the  bloody  battles  for  trenches 
In  France.  Just  before  America  entered 
World  War  I,  he  took  part  as  adjutant 
general  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  punitive 
e.xpedition  int<j  Mexico  with  Gen  John  J. 
Pershins 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  he  went  to  France,  May  28.  1917.  as 
a  lieut.enant  colonel  and  the  as.sist<int  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  Like  Ei.senhower  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  later,  promotions  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  order  Hines  became  colo- 
nel, bri;,;adier  treneral,  and  then  major 
general  durinn:  the  war  He  won  the  Dis- 
tinviuished  Service  Cross  for  his  part  in 
the  Battle  ot  Soi.ssons  in  the  summer  of 
1918  as  well  as  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Meda4  and  several  foreign  decora- 
tions The  citation  to  his  DSC  reads  In 
part ; 

At  a  critical  time  during  the  battle  south- 
west of  Soi.ssons  when  liaison  h.icl  been 
broken  between  the  16th  Inf^intry  ^nct  the 
26th  Infantry,  md  repeated  efforts  to  re- 
establish It  had  failed,  Oener.il  Hlnes,  then 
lu  command  of  the  Ist  Inf.intry  Brigade,  per- 
sonally went  throui^h  terrltic  artillery  Are  to 
the  front  lines  of  the  16th  Infantry,  located 
ltd  left  tlank.  .\nd  walking  :n  front  of  the 
lines,  encouraged  the  troops  by  his  example 
of  fearlessness  and  disregard  of  danger  He 
then  succeeded  in  finding  the  right  forward 
elements  of  the  26th  Infantry,  and  directed 
the  linking  up  ^f  the  two  regiments,  thereby 
enabling  the  operations  to  be  pushed  for- 
w.ird  successfully. 

Pershing  said  he  was  "No  1  on  the  list 
of  general  officers  known  to  me." 

After  the  war,  he  held  various  com- 
mand assignments  until  1922  when  he 
was  deputy  chief  of  staff  to  Pershing.  In 
1924,  he  was  selected  to  be  the  Army's 
Chief  of  Staff  bv  President  Calvin 
C(X)!idge  Hines  took  the  job,  but  he  did 
not  like  It  He  did  not  care  for  the  paper 
wo;k.  desk  duty,  making  speeches  and 
writing  memos,  all  an  indispensable  part 
ot  Wu.>hingtoii  duty  Two  years  later  he 
left  to  comm;ind  IX  Corps  and  in  1930 
he  succeeded  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
command  of  the  Philippine  Department. 
In  1932  he  retired  from  active  service  at 
the  age  of  64  Hines  then  traveled  exten- 
si\ely  and  later  settled  in  Washington. 
D  C  Like  many  old  soldiers,  he  missed 
the  Army  and  when  World  War  II  came 
along,  he  applied  for  active  duty.  He  was 
turned  down.  The  Army  had  nothing 
against  him — it  was  just  that  he  was  73 
years  of  age  at  the  time. 

Farly  in  his  military  career.  General 
Hines  ,'aned  the  reimtation  for  sagacity, 
tact,  and  dependability  which  made  him 
evf»r  an  outstanding:  leader  Of  fine 
soldierly  appearance  and  bearing,  stand- 
ing well  over  6  feet,  his  j^resence  alone 
in.spired  men  to  follow  him.  on  and  off 
the  battlefield  Never  unduly  demonstra- 
tive and  wholly  devoid  of  flamboyance  or 
loquacity,  his  calm  forthrightness  and 
erfective  consideration  for  those  about 
him  e-.  idenced  one  of  his  favorite  maxims 


that  loyalty  works  both  way,s — up  and 
down.  The  Army  and  the  Nation  are  the 
better  for  his  having  served  them. 

I  submit  a  factsheet  on  this  grand 
old  ,soldier,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

John  Leiinard  Hikes 

Tlie  battlefield  test  of  the  .\EF  In  World 
War  I  came  in  the  final  months  of  iliat  war, 
from  the  German  Spring  Offensives  In  1918 
until  the  Armistice  In  Ncwember  In  those 
few  months,  short  In  time  and  in  .-cmparlson 
to  the  years  of  wiir  but  unending  lu  the 
continued  furious  pressure  of  battle,  one 
regimental  commander  of  the  16th  Intantry 
in  the  1st  Division,  rose,  continuously,  to  the 
further  battle  command  of  brigade  division, 
and  corps  After  the  War,  General  Pershing 
wrote  of  tilm  by  now  Major  General  John  L 
Hlnes—  "He  Is  able,  pfflrlenl.  conscientious, 
and  loyal,  all  to  a  superlative  degree  Com- 
manded in  battle  Irom  regiment  to  corps  In 
World  War  and  won  .lutstandlnE  distinction 
In  every  position  An  cxceptlonallv  line  officer 
In  every  respect  No  limit  to  any  command 
whatever  or  Chief  of  Staff  One  ot  the  line 
developments  of  the  war  A  natural  leader 
capable  in  all  respects  No  1  on  list  of  gen- 
eral ortlcors  known  to  me  '" 

In  1924  General  Hlnes  succeeded  General 
Pershing,  on  his  recommendations,  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Armv  having  ser\ed  as  his 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  prcietUng  two 
years.  Separated  by  eight  years  m  age  and 
five  years  as  cadets,  one  a  cavalry  otflcer  and 
the  other  an  infantryman,  these  two.  In  the 
last  ten  years  of  service  together  formed  an 
enduring  relationship  of  mutual  respect,  un- 
derstanding, md  c<Kiperatlon. 

Being  retired  statuturlly.  for  age.  in  1932, 
,ifter  44  years  of  active  duty,  including  serv- 
ice in  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Cuban  Pacl- 
flcatlon,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the 
Punitive  Expe<lltlon  into  Mexico,  and  World 
War  I,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  Army  in  1940  as  full  general  by  special 
Act  of  Congress,  General  Hlnes  continued 
to  enjoy  the  long  years  of  retirement  with 
his  fanilly.  friends,  and  dissociates  in  and  out 
of  the  mliltary  forces, 

,Iohn  Leonard  Hines  was  born  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  on  May  Jl, 
186a  His  lather,  Edward  Hlnes,  son  of  a 
farmer  in  Ballyv.ighan,  County  Clare.  Ire- 
land, and  his  mother.  Mary  Prances  Leonard, 
from  County  Galwaj  tinigrated-  ne  to  Rich- 
mond. Va..  ind  she  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  about 
1852 — on  the  same  ship  but  as  ye'  unknown 
CO  each  other  It  was  on  a  post-ClvU  War 
visit  to  Baltimore  that  Edward  met  Mary 
FYances  .md  married  her  Of  their  seven  chil- 
dren, three  lived  to  maturity — John,  ills  sis- 
ter Mary  Ellen,  and  his  younger  brother, 
William.' 

Schooling  in  the  West  Vlrglnin  mountain 
country  In  the  post-mid  nineteenth  century 
w.is  not  an  fusy  mutter  and  most  ot  .John 
Hines  early  education  was  gained  in  the  :yp- 
ical  one-room  school.  Fortunately,  the  school- 
master saw  promise  In  him  and  coached  him 
privately,  until  in  1875,  he  was  sent  for  a 
brief  penod  to  ,i  small  private  school  near 
Concord.  W  Va.  Returning  to  White  sulphur 
Springs,  and  eager  to  find  a  road  to  progress, 
he  learned  from  the  newspaper  abr)Ut  a  com- 
petitive examinutii.in  for  entr.mce  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  Coached 
again  by  another  interested  teacher,  he  won 
the  appointment  to  West  Point  and  w,is  or- 
dered to  report  In  1887 

At  the  Military  Academy  Cadet  Hlnes  had 
a  hard  time  maicing  pissing  grades  He  had 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  his  studies,  and 
attended  few  if  any  "hops"  or  other  social 
entertainments  He  staved  at  West  Point, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  through  all  his  c.idet 
years  partly  to  continue  his  Intensive  studies 
and  partly  because  there  were  few  family 
funds  to  allow  the  luxury  of  return  trips  to 
West  Virginia.  During  the  entire  four  years. 


seldom  did  anyone  come  to  the  academy  to 
.-.ee  hini  Cunip.iiuiuishlp  came  irom  his  class- 
males,  and  from  the  contetn[)orarUy  small 
cld.sses  characterizing  the  period  came  the 
knowledge  of  each  other  wlilcli  m.irked  the 
subsequent  years  ol  Army  service.  In  his  first 
year  he  gained  the  nickname  of  "Birdie" 
because  one  of  hl.s  classmates,  seeing  hini 
crossing  the  Plain  with  his  dlstinctue  siirintv 
walk  remarked  th.it  he  looked  like  a  bird 
hopping  along.  During  his  cadet  years  his 
disciplinary  record  was  high,  showing  then 
true  qualities  of  a  svildler,  so  well  proven  iii 
the  years  to  come,  by  the  acid  test  of  war 
He  took  great  Interest  in  athletics  and  was 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  one  of  Army's  first 
great  footb.iU  teams 

Oraduatlng  In  the  Class  of  1891.  he  was 
commissioner!  2d  Lieutenant  and  lussigned 
to  the  2d  Infantry  at  Fort  Omaha.  Nebraska 
He  served  there  and  at  Fort  Harrison,  Mon- 
tana, tmtll  the  Spring  of  1898,  when  the  regi- 
ment proceeded  Ma  T:uiii)a  to  land  at  Cien- 
fuegos  and  take  i)art  in  the  Saiitl.ttto  Cam- 
paign. He  served  with  his  regiment  through- 
out the  lampaign.  .it  the  battle  of  San  Juan 
Hill  and  w.is  later  cited  in  War  Department 
orders  for  gallantry  in  action  there 

During  ,1  brief  return  to  the  United  States, 
Lieutenant  Hines,  on  Decomijer  19,  1898,  in 
Columbus,  OlUo,  married  Hirrlet  Schofield 
iRltal  Wherry,  one  of  the  dauuhters  of  Col- 
onel (later  Brig.  Gen.)  Willi, ;m  M  Wherry,  ;i 
Civil  War  Veteran  md  holder  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  who  had  been  his  commrmdlng  of- 
ficer Two  children  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage. Alice  Grammar  m  1900  and  John  Leon- 
ard. Jr     in  1905 

Returning  to  serve  .mother  year  In  Cuba. 
Lieutenant  Hlnes  resumed  the  early  gaining 
of  the  practical  experience  in  finance,  sup- 
ply, and  administration  begun  in  his  post- 
graduatlon  years,  which — as  did  in  fact  his 
experiences  under  tire  and  in  command — dlci 
much  in  the  years  to  come  to  round  out  his 
Ivlgh  qualllles  for  command  and  staff  In  the 
after  years  oi  reminiscence  General  Hlnes 
was  wont  to  rcc.Ul  that  as  a  juiUor  officer  in 
the  isolated  doldrums  of  peacetime  post  life 
he  found  thut  'here  were  always  tasks,  aside 
from  troop  duly  and  drill,  which,  though 
often  .\ssigned.  could  still  otherwise  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  willing  voting  officer  and 
much  of  future  use  be  thereby  learned,  tasks 
which  most  officers,  after  a  time  preferred 
to  avoid 

Again  after  only  a  tew  brief  months  in 
the  United  States,  during  which  he  was  pro- 
moted and  assigned  to  the  23d  Infantry, 
Captain  Hines  proceeded,  with  a  detachment 
of  recruits,  to  station  with  his  regiment  on 
the  island  of  Marinduque  in  the  Philippines. 
On  .scouting  duty  at  Boac,  In  skirmishes  with 
tlie  Insurrectos  at  Nalabut  md  Vba,  he  was 
commended  by  the  Island  commandrr.  After 
transfer  to  Jolo  ,iiid  return  home  for  dutv 
.^  regimental  and  post  tjuartermaster  at 
Plattsbure  Barracks,  he  again  jiroccedecl  to 
the  Philippines  for  slmiLir  duties  at  Mala- 
bang,  Mindanao  Here  again  he  took  the  field, 
this  time  against  hostile  Moros. 

The  subsequent  years,  until  1916,  found 
Captain  Hines  on  various  state — side  assien- 
ments,  principally  tjuartermaster,  as  ilso  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  and  again  In  the  Philip- 
pines—this time  with  the  19th  Inlantrv 
After  his  fifth  return  to  the  United  States 
and  promotion  to  major  and  battalion  com- 
mand ill  the  Rth  Infantry,  he  soon  Ijcgan  a 
series  of  assignments  In  the  then  important 
position  of  adjutant  and  adjutant  general. 
finally  as  such  with  General  Pershing  s  Puni- 
tive Expedition  akjamsl  Pancho  Villa. 

It  wfis  from  this  inlilal  closer  relationship 
that  came  the  inclusion  of  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Hines  in  the  first  group  of  officers  .>;electcd 
by  General  Pershing  to  begin  the  sta'T  if 
what  became  GHQ — the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces.  A  live 
months  period  of  this  service,  during  which 
he  was  promoted   again,   was  ended   in   Oc- 
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lober,  1917,  by  his  assignment  to  command 
the  I6th  Infantry  in  the  1st  Division,  then  in 
training  In  northeastern  Prance  It  was  here, 
during  the  severe  conditions  of  winter,  in- 
cluding tours  of  trench  duty,  ihat  Colonel 
Hlnes.  laced  with  the  common  problems  of 
ilc'.floplni;  cOiiipetent  officers,  devised  a  sys- 
tem of  trainint;  .-taff  supervision  whl^h  later 
proved  lis  worth  in  battle  Although  under 
lire  at  times  during  the  so-called  quiet  train- 
ing period,  the  troops  began  iheir  offensive 
liattle  experience  with  the  move  to  the  Mont- 
iliilier  ana,  ii'irth  of  Paris,  to  aid  in  stem- 
ming the  rising  tide  of  the  German  olTenslve. 
There  ensued,  for  the  1st  Division,  the 
fierce  actions  m  the  Cantlcny-Montdldler 
area,  a  prelude  lo  Its  drive  acalnst  the  hinge 
of  the  Gentian  salient  south  of  Soissons. 
Promoted  during  the  first  week  of  May,  and 
assiened  to  command  the  1st  Brigade.  Gen- 
eral nines"  tiynamlc  and  effective  leadership 
m  battle  was  such  as  to  elicit  later  from  his 
division  commander.  Major  General  Sum- 
morall.  the  comment:  "He  is  the  highest  type 
ol  man  and  .soldier,  and  I  believe  that  in  war 
or  in  peace  there  is  no  task  too  great  for 
him  to  perforin  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  country  He  commanded  the  1st  In- 
lantry  Brigade  during  the  battle  of  Soissons 
.iiid  the  occupation  of  the  Salzerals  sector. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  masterful  leader- 
,-hip,  his  unswerving  loyalty,  his  Indomitable 
courage,  his  wonderful  endurance,  and  his 
skill  as  a  tactician.  The  success  of  the  1st 
Division  In  the  desperate  lighting  at  Soissons 
IS  due  in  creat  measure  to  the  qualities  Gen- 
eral  Hines   displayed   in   the  operations," 

.•\fler  the  successful  Alsne-Marne  counter- 
offensive.  General  Hines  was  promoted  to 
.major  general  ,ind  assigned  to  command  the 
4th  Division,  which  had  also  participated  in 
That  l>.ittle,  and  vvius  re-assembling  In  north- 
ea.stern  Prance  m  preparation  for  the  Ameri- 
can Army  attack  on  the  St.  Mihlel  salient.  In 
i  matter  of  Just  a  few  days.  General  Hines 
drew  toeether  the  elements  of  his  division, 
moved  it  into  line  on  the  northwest  hinge  of 
the  offen.sive,  and  shortly  after  the  success 
of  the  comparatively  brief  battle,  moved  It 
westward  across  the  Meuse  and  into  line  for 
The  great  Mei;se-.\rgonne  Offensive,  Again  the 
fvldencc  of  ills  outstanding  battle  leadership, 
in  the  rapid  Initial  advance  of  the  division, 
cLime  to  the  fore  and  resulted  in  less  than 
Three  weeks  m  his  elevation  to  the  command 
of  the  Tliird  Corps  In  the  continuing  action 
lie  directed  the  corps  in  a  successful  crossing 
of  the  stror.gly  held  Meuse  river  line,  one  of 
•he  most  difficult  operations  in  war  and  In 
•his  case  one  made  doubly  difficult  by  lack 
of  space  for  maneuver. 

General  Hines  continued  in  command  of 
'he  Tlilrd  Corps  after  the  Armistice,  during 
'he  march  mt  )  Germany,  and  the  occupation 
"*:  the  Rhine  bridgehead.  Upon  the  dlssolu- 
•lon  of  the  AEF  General  Hines  returned 
iinefly  to  GHQ  until  his  return  to  the  United 
states  In  early  September,  1919.  There  fol- 
lowed for  him  a  series  of  divisional  com- 
mands with  the  dwindling  forces  of  the  early 
p(->st-war  veai-s,  culminating  in  the  command 
of  the  Eighth  Corps  Area  Then,  in  1922, 
c>eneraJ  Per.^hlng  called  him  to  Washington 
.  s  his  deputy,  and  as  his  successor  as  Chief 
of  Staff  two  vears  later.  His  selection  to  these 
highest  .Army  assignments  and  approval 
therefor  by  his  civilian  superiors  was 
influenced  in  large  measure  by  his  character- 
;-tic  ability  of  going  always  straight  to  the 
heart  of  any  problem  and  producing  a  swift, 
clear-cut,  and  workable  solution.  Here,  again. 
his  earlier  practical  administrative  experience 
:n  the  Junior  and  field  grades  served  him  well, 
.a  finance,  'iipply,  and  personnel,  especially 
;n  view  of  the  then  growing  curtailments  in 
troop  rtrengths  and  military  budgets,  and 
"he  necessity  of  closing  or  disposing  of  posts 
iid  other  installations  no  longer  needed  or 
'  upportable. 

Tlie   years  in  Washington  were  not  spent 
:ti   the  type  of  service  or  milieu  nearest  to 


General  Hlnes'  desired  way  of  life.  Basically 
a  field  soldier,  a  troop  commander,  an  out- 
door .soldier  who  liked  best  to  be  on  horse- 
back with  troops  training  in  the  field — but 
who  could  gallop  on  the  dance  floi^r  .it  a  post 
hop  as  well  as  on  a  horse-  he  was  less  happy 
at  a  desk  in  an  assignment  v^'ith  inescapable 
political  overtones  at  the  seat  i>f  government 
So.  when  his  years  on  the  War  Dep-artment 
came  to  a  close,  he  went  to  command  the 
corps  area  farthest  from  Wa.shington.  in  San 
Francisco,  and  tlien.  lor  his  iinal  vear  of 
active  service,  to  a  scene  of  his  earlier  years, 
the  Philippines,  Much  of  his  initial  years  in 
retirement  was  spent  in  his  boyhood  iiome  of 
White   Sulphur   Springs 


CONCERNING     AN     EXCHANGE     OF 
CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 

THE  OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION. AND  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS  OF  FAYETTE 
COUNTY.    GA, 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tem;)oro.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  Hou,se,  the  .uentle- 
man  from  Georpia  !Mr.  FivntI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLYNT,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, February  7,  1968,  an  occurrence 
took  place,  the  substance  of  which  I  con- 
sider of  sufficient  gravity  to  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  order  to 
present  this  information  in  chronoloci- 
cal  order,  it  is  necessary  that  we  rcvicvv 
some  letters  by  dates,  addre.^.ses,  and  sig- 
natures, and  other  letters  in  their  en- 
tirety, which  make  up  an  exchan.ce  of 
correspondence  between  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
board  of  education  and  t!;e  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Fayette  County,  Ga, 

This  series  of  letters  which  constitutes 
the  exchange  of  correspondence  bepan  on 
or  about  December  7-8,  1967.  whpn  on 
December  7,  1967,  Mrs.  Ruby  G.  Martin 
of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  ,superintendent  of  .schools, 
Fayette  County,  Ga. 

On  or  about  December  8.  1967,  Mr. 
Lloyd  R,  Henderson  of  the  same  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
dressed another  letter  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matterto  Mr.  A.  Eugene  Bowers,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Fayette 
County.  Ga. 

On  December  29,  1967.  Mr.  A,  Euaene 
Bowers  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Ruby 
Martin  outlining  apparent  conflicts  be- 
tween the  two  letters  written  on  suc- 
cessive days  by  Mrs,  Martin  and  by  Mr, 
Henderson.  This  letter  from  Mr.  Bowers 
to  Mrs.  Martin  asked  for  a  clarification 
of  an  apparent  conflict  in  the  substance 
of  two  letters. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell  there  wii.s  no 
reply  or  response  from  any  ho\  rcp  to 
Mr.  Bowers'  letter  dated  December  29. 
1967. 

On  January  26.  1968.  Mrs.  Ruby  G. 
Martin  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr,  Bowers 
stating  that  in  her  opinion  an  impa,sse 
had  been  reached  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  issue  a  notice  of  deferral 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  deferring 
all  funds  for  new  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  the  Fayette  County  school 
system. 


Upon  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 26,  1968,  Mr  Bowers  on  January  29, 
1968,  attain  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mirtin  telling 
her  that  the  puiix),se  of  his  earlier  letter 
was  solely  to  request  a  clarification  and 
that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  comply 
with  such  letter  urxin  receipt  of  the 
clarification. 

On  January  30,  1968,  Mr  Bowers  called 
me  in  my  office  in  the  House  Office 
Buildin.u  and  told  me  what  had  taken 
place.  He  told  me  that  the  next  reaular 
moctuK  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Fayette  County  would  be  on  February  6, 
1968,  and  that  he  would  like  for  me  to 
.submit  an  urgent  request  for  ;i  delay  or 
extension  in  the  iss'uance  of  the  notice 
of  deferral  until  February  15  m  order 
that  thr  board  could  approve  or  reject 
a  jilan  which  he  v.ould  submit  to  the 
board  and  which  ho  felt  confident  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  specifically  the  Office 
for  Civil  Riahts  would  accept. 

On  that  ,-am.c  date.  .lanuary  30.  1968, 
my  office  called  Mrs,  Ruby  G.  Martin  to 
request  this  extension  until  February  15, 
1968.  Mrs.  Martin  was  not  in  her  office 
on  the  30th  and  we  left  word  requesting 
that  she  call  back.  On  January  31,  1968, 
she  did  call  back;  the  message  from  Mr, 
Bowers  was  tiansmitted  to  her  and  she 
replied  that  she  would  be  glad  to  grant 
an  extension  until  February  15  Where- 
uix)n  I  a~sked  her  to  notify  Mr.  Bowers 
immediately,  and  she  did.  The  letter 
Irom  Mr,  Bowers  to  Mrs.  Martin,  dated 
January  31,  1968,  and  Mrs,  Martin's 
reply  dated  Febniary  2.  1968,  arc  as 
follows : 

J.*Ni  AUY   31,    1968. 
Mrs    Rt  fiY  G.  Martin 

D.rirtor.  Oprratimi-i  Dn-sion.  Office  for  Cml 
Rinlit^.  Depart  ri '■v  t  rf  llralth  .  Educa- 
ti'V.  and    Wcllarr.   Wdfihinnton .  DC. 

Dfar  Mrs.  Martin:  Tliis  letter  is  to  make 
further  request  'or  delaying  any  furtlicr  ac- 
tion on  your  part  until  we  can  jirepare  and 
recommend  a  plan  designed  to  accomplish 
the  purjioses  of  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  of  1964 
to  the  Fayette  Countv  Board  of  f:duc,ition 
on  Tuesday  night.  February  G,  1968,  If  tlie 
Board  approves  the  plan  we  will  forward 
same  to  you  by  February  1,5,  1968. 

We  hereby  request  delay  in  any  further 
miction  by  your  office  until  February  15,  at 
which  time  yoti  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  plan  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

A.  ErcENE  Bowers, 

Supcriritrnrient.  Fayette  Ccmntii  Schools. 

Febrt-ary  2.    !96H, 

Mr,    A.    Et  GENE    BOVAERS 

Supenutendent. 

Fapettr  County  Pi;blir  School.'^. 

FayettcviUe.  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowers:  Your  letter  of  January 
31,  requesting  a  delay  until  February  15,  of 
enforcement  action  against  the  Payette 
County  School  System  \r.\s  been  received. 

Your  request  is  granted,  and  we  look  for- 
ward  to  hearing   from   you   by   that  date.   If 
v.-e    can    be    rf   as?ist:incc    to    you    and    votir 
lx).u"d,  do  not  liesitat*  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs,   Rtey   G.  Martin, 
Director.  Operations  Dsvifion. 

Office  for  Civil  Rights:. 

On  January  31,  1968,  Mr,  Bowers  ,sent 
me  a  copy  of  this  letter — ."■amc  date — 
to  Mrs,  Martin  attached  to  an  original 
letter — January  31,  1968 — addressed  to 
me.  as  follows: 
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PArETTB    Cot'NTT     PT'BMC    SCHOOLS. 

Fa'^'-tteiille.   Ga  .   Ja'iuary   il.   1968 
Hon    John  J    P*i.yNT. 
U  S     Hou^e   0/   Representativei. 
Waihtngton,    D  C 

DCAB  Mr  Fltnt  Enclosed  you  will  And  a 
copy  o{  I  If'.iT  of  this  date  to  Mrs  Ruby 
Martin  Y  vi  *ill  aiso  And  a  copy  of  i  letter 
from  Lloyd  Henderson  dated  December  8. 
li»«7  and  a  copy  uf  a  letter  from  Ruby  Martin 
dated  December  7,   1967 

A3  you  know  from  copies  of  previous  cor- 
respondence, this  Is  not  the  first  time  of- 
flelals  of  HEW  have  sent  confUctlnst  state- 
ments to  us  The  plan  which  Ruby  Martin 
recommended  would  not  be  feasible  ;na8- 
much  as  facilities  would  not  permit  imple- 
mentation of  her  plan  Space  simply  would 
not  permit  implementation  of  her  sug- 
gested  pl.in 

We  sincerely  appreciate  everything  you  are 
doin?  m  our  behalf  We  will  keep  you  In- 
formed 'in  activity  between  the  Payette 
County  School  3ysr.em  and  the  bureaucratic 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
f  ire      a   part    of   the  great  society  " 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  getting  a 
delay  :n  action  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
to  bring  about  an  Immediate  hearing  untU 
FebriLiry  1?  Th.s  will  .;!■-■  ■:-  'inie  •>'  get 
approval  for  evening  classes  in  Business 
Education  for  the  remainder  of  thU  school 
term  and  als<3  rime  to  get  approval  for  addi- 
tional NDEA  projects  In  the  amount  of 
iV2  oou  ind  for  .iddltionil  allocations  in  Title 
r  f  :ncla  for  this  term  of  approximately 
So. 000 

Sincerely. 

A.  EcoENE  Bowers. 
Superintendent,   Fayette   County    Schools. 

I  especially  call  attenrinn  to  the  last 
parai:raph  of  Mr  Bowers'  letter  to  me 
dated  January  31.  1968. 

We  .ippreciate  very  much  vour  getting  a 
delay  m  action  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
to  bring  about  an  immediate  l.eurmg  untli 
February  15.  This  will  give  us  time  to  get 
approval  for  evening  classes  In  Business  Edu- 
cation for  th'?  remainder  of  this  school  term 
and  ilso  timi^  to  get  appnv.  al  tor  additional 
NDEA  ProJecr.s  In  the  amount  of  SIJ.'WO  and 
for  lilditlona  .Ulocatlon  in  Title  I  funds  for 
this  term  of   ipproximately  *5  ooo 

Mr  Bowers  told  me  over  the  telephone 
that  he  planned  to  begin  the  cveiiint: 
cla5S  in  bus-mess  education  on  Februarj' 
5,  1968 — ui:>en  to  members  of  both  races — 
In  order  to  demonstrate  his  efforts  at  and 
accjmplunment  of  integration  of  classes 
prior  to  February  1j,  1968.  This  is  evi- 
dence of  ^ood  faith. 

He  also  pla.med  to  u^e  the  additional 
NDEA  projects  to  encourage  transfers  of 
students  and  faculty  to  part.cipate  in 
these  new  classes  to  be  funded  by  NDEIA 
funds.  I  have  no  iniormat.on  of  the  pur- 
pose fur  which  rhe  additional  $5,000  m 
title  I  AoiUd  be  used. 

The  application  on  file  for  the  fund-s 
for  evening  classes  in  business  education 
states  the  urgency  of  be'^innmg  classes 
by  February  5.  1938.  in  order  to  give  a 
full  senuster  credit  for  these  courses  to 
students  m  buth  high  schools  m  Fayette 
Cjunty. 

Mr  Bowers  sent  mo  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  Mrs.  Ma:  tm  and  I  assume  he  sent  her 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me  since  both  were 
written  and  mailed  at  the  .«ame  time. 

I  received  both  letters  on  Februarj'  1. 
1968.  and  I  assume  Mrs  Martin  received 
both  letters  on  the  same  date. 

Mr  F  Ptt'-r  LitKi..si  ind  I  discus.sed 
this  in  my  office  on  yesterday,  February 
7    ly63.  for  approximately  2  hours. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  my  office  on  yester- 


day. February  7.  1968  my  office  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Mi'.>  Ruby  G 
Martin  of  the  Office  lor  Civil  Rights  m 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  stating  that  a  telegram  was 
being  sent  to  Mr  Bowers,  or  had  already 
been  sent  to  Mr  Bowers,  telling  him  that 
the  extension  or  delay  until  Februao'  If). 
1968.  has  been  revoked  We  asked  Mrs. 
Martin  why  the  extension  or  delay  was 
revoked  in  .such  a  pi-remptorv  manner 
Her  reply  was  tliat  HEW  has  revoked  the 
delay  heretofore  granted  ba.sed  uix)n 
•concrete"  evidence  which  they  had  re- 
ceived that  the  Fayette  County  Board  of 
Education  was  not  acting  in  good  iaitli 
when  the  request  for  the  delay  was  made 

The  telegram  dated  February  6    11)68 
to  Mr   Bowers  reads  as  iollows: 

Iiifirmation  h:w  reached  our  ofTlce  which 
indicated  that  your  request  for  a  delay  until 
15  Pebniarv  1968  In  Initiation  of  Title  VI 
enforcement  action  by  thU  Department  was 
not  m-idp  in  go»xl  faith 

Therefore,  we  have  asked  our  general  coun- 
sel M  initiate  enforcement  action  ;igalix5t 
Favetre  County  School  System  immediately 
In'.iddltlon  tlnal  approv.al  of  any  applica- 
tion riled  with  the  Department  for  Federal 
funds  for  new  programs  and  activities  Is 
hereby  .irdtrt'd  deferred 

Your  ot-ite  education  agency  Is  also  being 
noufled  that  commitment  of  Federal  Mnan- 
cial  assistance  tor  all  new  activities  are  Uke- 
w.se  Ui  be  deferred 

Detailed  letf4»r  to  follow 

I  Signed  I  F  Peter  I.ibassi. 

Immediately  following  the  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs  Mattm.  we  called  Super- 
intendent Bowers  and  told  him  the  con- 
tents of  the  telephone  conver.sation  with 
Mrs.  Martin.  He  replied.  Yes.  I  have 
already  received  that  telegram."  Among 
other  things,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bowers 
had  already  received  that  telegram  indi- 
cated without  question  that  the  telegram 
from  Mr  Liba.ssi  had  bten  dispatched 
to  Mr.  B.iweis  prior  to  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Martin  calltd  my  office  to  advise  of  the 
act, on  ot  revocation  which  tlie  Cffirc  had 
taken 

Mr  Bowers  tells  me  that  the  facts  arc. 
that  on  Tuesday  night,  Februaiy  6.  1968, 
the  Fayette  County  Board  ot  Education 
met  and  approved  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Bowers,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  the  further  integration  of 
students  and  faculty  in  three  of  the 
Fayette  County  scliools  and  included  a 
plan  for  the  orderly  inte.t:ral:on  of  the 
remaining  .schools  m  Fayette  County 

I  immediately  requested  a  personal 
conference  with  Mr  F  Peter  Libassi. 
Director  of  the  Office  ol  Compliance,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  he  agreed  to  gome  to  my 
office  at  approximately  2;  45  p  m.  the 
same  date.  Mr  Libassi  did  in  fact  come 
to  my  ollic  at  approximately  2  45  p.m. 
this  same  date,  and  .stated,  that  while 
he  ratified  the  decision,  the  decision  had 
not  In  reality  been  made  by  him.  He 
stated  that  Mrs.  Mart:n  made  the  deter- 
mination and  asked  him  to  ratify  it. 
which  he  did.  He  was  asked  by  me  what 
evidence  he  had  to  support  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  Fayette  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Fayette  County  .school 
superintendent  had  not  acted  in  good 
faith.  He  refused  to  state  what  this  evi- 
dence was.  He  not  only  reiused  to  state 
what  the  evidence  was,  he  refused  to  state 
the  source  either  by  individual  or  by  cate- 


gory of  such  information  upon  which  lie 
had  relied 

He  told  me  thiit  he  li?d  been  told  by 
another  person,  who  had  been  told  by 
still  another  unidentified  person,  that 
the  Fayette  County  Board  of  Education 
hau  acted  m  bad  iaitii  This  is  iiearsav 
and  rumor  in  either  the  third  or  fourth 
degree.  It  is  not  factual  and  it  is  not  evi- 
dence 

Upon  this  third-  or  fourth-hand  report 
oi  lumor  and  hearsay  evidence,  he  de- 
liberately revoked  an  exten.sion  which  Iw 
had  previously  ►^ranted  in  writing.  Rely- 
ing U|x»n  this  written  extension  of  time. 
the  .school  sui)enntendeni  and  the  Board 
of  Education  ol  Fayette  County  lormu- 
lated  a  plan  which  by  any  reasonable  and 
obiective  evaluation  complied  with  all 
rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  and  law.-; 
under  which  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondaiv  Education  Act  ;s  adiinnistered. 

This  miprovoked  and  unjustified  ac- 
tion wlucii  uit^  taken  by  Mr  Libas.-.  im- 
pugns the  character  and  integrity  of  Su- 
perintendent Bowers,  each  member  ot 
the  board  of  education  and.  through 
them,  the  character  and  integrity  ot  tha' 
county 

His  action  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
board  of  education  on  February  6.  1968 
It  demonstrates  his  own  bad  laith  anri 
his  own  incredibility  He  revoked  his  own 
previous  action  without  either  evidence 
or  facts  and  .solely  on  a  conclusion. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Libassi  is  un- 
worthy of  a  Federal  employee  or  official. 

I  call  upon  him  to  rein.state  his  and 
Mrs.  Mart  ns  letter  of  Febioiary  2.  1968. 
and  to  extend  his  apology  to  Mr.  Bovvers 
and  the  Fayette  County  Bo.^rd  of  Educa- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  .>-uch  reinstate- 
ment and  apology.  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  order  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  Mr.  F.  Peter  Li- 
bassi and  Mrs.  Ruby  G  Martin. 


I 
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JOHN  CARDINAL  KROL  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  1968  NATIONAL  HUMAN 
RELATIONS  AWARD  BY  THE  NA- 
ITONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANS AND  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ' 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Feich.^n  I  is  recog- 
nized f^r  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, in  Cleveland,  a  ureat  American,  an 
lUtstandin--:  clcrpyman.  John  Cardinal 
Kro!.  will  be  si-;nally  honored  by  the  N.'- 
ti;»nal  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
in  recounition  uf  the  devotion  of  this  dis- 
tin-iuished  churchman  to  the  plight  of 
the  underprivileged.  A  man  of  hi^h  and 
noble  purpDse,  he  has  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  problems  of  those  livin'-i  in 
abject  p  iverty  and  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  character 
of  this  eminent  man  is  reflected,  in  some 
measure,  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Februaiy  4  edition  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  titled  "A  Busy  Day 
With  Cardinal  Krol,"  which  I  include, 
under  leave  -granted: 

.\    BisY    Day    VVrrH    Cardin.\l    Krol 
(By  Thomas  J.  Monahau) 

By  choice  he  is  a  man  of  God.  Bv  clrcum- 
aiauce,  he  is  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 


Wrapped  up  In  the  .six-foot  frame  of  John 
Cirdlnal  Krol.  Cleveland's  contribution  to 
riiUadelphia,  is  the  determiiiatlon  of  a  man 
who  wants  Iirst  to  do  what  i.s  right  for  Ills 
church,  even  at  the  price  of  popularity. 

I  want  to  be  popular,  but  I  cant  ."shirk 
my  responsibility."  the  57-year-old  cardinal 
idlrt  ir.e  recently  tiurlnfr  a  dav  I  spent  with 
him  on  his  appointed  rcunfls  In  his  adopted 
city 

The  former  Cleveland  prle.st  and  auxiliary 
bishop  believes  not  all  he  does  for  the  1.3 
Million  members  of  his  archdiocese  will  make 
hlrn  popular  Nothing  a  leader  does  meets 
with  unanimous  consent  and  Cardinal  Krol 
Is  an  a.stute  observer  of  the  ways  of  his 
church  and  the  world 

He  Is  a  man  who  would  rather  make  quiet 
I'.lstory  than  noisy  headlines  for  his  church. 

He  Is  revered  by  those  around  him  and  has 
!r:ade  countless  friends  In  his  30  years  as 
a  priest  His  opponents  respect  hlni  In  the 
arena  of  the  church. 

Cardinal  Krol  Is  a  man  of  concern  and  he 
manifests  it  in  an  easy  and  natural  way  He 
h;vs  endeavored  to  obtain  better  immigration 
laws,  to  provide  better  understanding  between 
the  races  and  to  make  a  better  church  for 
l.imself  and  the  half  billion  other  Roman 
C.itholics  in  the  world 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  National  Con- 
urence  of  Christians  and  Jews  will  honor  the 
cardinal  next  Sunday  nleht  with  its  1968  Na- 
tional Human  Relations  Award  lor  "his  lead- 
ership in  the  Ecumenical  movement  both 
nationally  and  Internationally:  his  efforts  in 
( arrylng  out  the  directives  of  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II:  his  work  In  bettering  race  relations  in 
America:  his  labors  on  behalf  of  nationality 
tTOups.  his  missionary  endeavors  among 
American  Indians  and  Negroes  and  his  shln- 
ma:  example  of  one  who  believes  In  the  Fa- 
therhood of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man  " 

But  the  scroll  and  the  gold  medallion  he 
will  receive  from  NCCJ  president  Sterling  W. 
lirown  at  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleveland  will  not 
.-I'Tnal  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  this  man  ot 
0.->d 

The  NCCJ  honor  is  but  another  thread  In 
•he  fiber  of  character  that  has  typified  Cardi- 
nal Krol  The  weaving  of  that  fabric  began 
the  day  he  was  born.  Oct.  26.  1910.  The  final 
product  was  the  making  of  a  cardinal. 

He  is  the  fourth  of  eight  children  of  the 
'..t?  John  and  Anna  Pietruszkn  Krol  who 
.  amo  here  from  Poland  In  1901.  His  father 
■'■a.s  a  machinist. 

He  attended  St.  Hvacinth  Parish  School  on 
•!ie  city's  southeast  .side  and  u'raduated  from 
Cathedral  Latin  School  in  1927.  In  Latin's 
;rJ27  yearbook  there  is  this  tribute: 

■Tlie  pleasure  one  feels  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  havin:^  performed  his  duty  Is  the  re- 
\'-ard  one  receives  for  .-"U  his  pain.  John  must 
certainly  feel  this  most  delectable  sensation. 
He  does  his  duty,  never  swerves  from  it:  his 
conscience  tells  him  he  is  right  and  he  leaves 
the  consequences  to  God." 

While  in  .'■chool.  John  Krol  followed  his 
'other's  advice:  'Watch  anyone  at  work  and 
you  can  le.Trn  to  do  the  job  vourself." 

When  he  was  15.  a  classmat°  got  a  paper- 
l.anging  job  and  asked  Krol  if  he  could  do 
'he  Job  with  him.  He  did  and  there  were  no 
i  omplaints. 

His  working  ^  ersatility  ranged  from  halr- 
futting  through  plumbing,  masonry  work, 
i.irpentry  and  t:ardeninE.  After  high  school 
i.e  worked  as  a  meat  cutter  for  a  chain  store. 

.At  18  he  was  named  manager  of  one  of 
•he  stores.  When  the  chain  decided  to  bond 
;-s  managers,  voung  Krol.  who  was  below  the 
l^ondlng  age.  resigned  not  only  from  the  store 
(ut  from  a  way  of  life.  He  chose  instead  to 
:'iake  an  alliance  with  God. 

T:ie  future  cardinal's  mother,  whenever  her 
household  chores  permitted,  used  to  attend 
i.Ta.ss  during  the  week  and  this  deep  religious 
commitment  was  passed  on  to  her  son. 

When  she  died  in  1946.  John  Krol  was  al- 


ready   on    the    rise — a    monslgnor    and    vice 
chancellor  of  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Diocese. 

When  he  entered  the  seminary  he  carried 
with  him  the  nickname  of  "Rex"  which 
means  king — as  does  Krol  in  Polish,  He  uses 
the  word  "rex"  m  his  episcopal  seal:  Dms 
Rpx  Mexts  (God  Is  my  king) . 

Following  his  ordination  in  1937.  John 
Krol  studied  canon  law-  church  law — in 
Rome  and  Catholic  Universltv.  Washinetf>n 
D.C.,  where  he  received  his  doctorate. 

It  was  partly  through  canon  law  that  he 
came  to  the  attention  of  an  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  tJnlted  State.'-.  Archbishop  Amleto 
Cicognanl.  now  the  Vatican's  secretary  of 
state  and  himself  a  cardinal 

While  driving  the  late  Archbishop  Edward 
P.  Hoban  and  then-Archbishop  Cicognanl  to 
Cleveland  from  Cincinnati  some  20  years  ago. 
the  then  Monslgnor  Krol  was  a-sked  by  Arch- 
bishop Hoban  to  solve  a  problem  in  canon 
law.  His  evaluation  brought  him  more  prob- 
lems for  solutions  and  cemented  a  friendship 
that  had  begun  on  a  teacher-to-pupil  plain 
some  10  years  earlier  when  John  Krol  was  a 
canon  law  student  in  Rome. 

In  1951  John  Krol  was  named  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  here  by  Archbishop  Hoban  Two 
years  later  he  became  auxiliary  bishop  to 
Archbishop  Hoban.  Seven  ye.irs  ..go  he  was 
named  archbishop  of  Philadelphia 

His  administrative  abilities  are  unques- 
tioned In  ecclesiastical  circles 

Since  arriving  on  the  binks  (•%  the  Schuvl- 
klU  River  on  March  22.  1061.  to  l>ecome  the 
10th  archbishop  of  the  Philadelphia  C.uholic 
Archdiocese,  he  has  been  a  bu.sy  man  indeed. 
•Sometimes  his  working  day  is  20  hours— and 
younger  priests  marvel. 

James  McCaffrey,  who  h<as  been  chauffeur- 
Ing  cardln.ils  in  Philadelphia  for  26  years. 
said  In  what  this  visitor  o.ssumed  to  be  a 
distinct  Philadelphia  dialect  ■  "There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  previous  two  cardi- 
nals and  his  eminence.  He  doesn't  let  any 
grass  grow  under  his  feet." 

.^.round  Philadelphia  they  call  him  "Your 
eminence"  but  he  still  answers  to  imnsignor 
or  bishop  whenever  a  friend   forgets. 

Cardinal  Krol  p;its  in  a  seven -dav  week.  He 
occasloml'.y  finds  time  fcr  a  rottr.tl  of  polf — 
he  shoots  In  the  low  80s  or  high  70s — and 
out-of-town  speaking  eneaeements  oft-en 
mean  a  break  in  his  schedule. 

His  day  usually  begins  about  6:30  a.m.  .An 
hour  later  hs  offers  ma  a  in  his  private 
chapel  for  his  house  ^taff.  .'Vfter  breakf;tst 
he  opens  his  mall  and  takes  care  <'.'.  iippiint- 
ments  before  leaving  for  hts  chancery  office. 

He  sometimes  drives  to  the  chancery,  a 
120-year-old  home  at  228  N.  18th  Street,  next 
door  to  SS.  Peter  ar:d  Paul  C.tthedral  in 
downtown  Philadelphia.  Once  in  .,  while  he 
ch.iuffeurs  one  of  his  aides  to  the  office. 

He  uses  his  own  key  to  open  the  front  door. 
Most  of  the  offlce.5  of  the  archdiocese  are 
scattered  throughout  the  downtown  area  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  centra:  office  buildlnst. 

The  cardinal's  private  office  is  in  one  of 
the  high-ceiling  rooms  in  the  house.  He  reads 
his  own  mall  and  dictates  replies  before  ;-et- 
ting  out  for  a  round  of  meetings.  He  re- 
marked : 

"I  wish  I  could  spare  the  time  for  slow 
travel.  It's  always  meetinss.  meetings,  meet- 
ings. But  they  are  a  necessarv  part  of  life." 

Cardinal  Krol  thrives  on  those  meetings. 
It  gives  him  a  cliance  to  meet  more  people 
and   to  explain  his  church  to  them. 

Shortly  before  ruppertime.  Cardinal  Krol 
will  drive  the  nine  miles  to  his  home  at  ,5700 
City  Avenue  In  northwest  Philadelphia.  .\ny 
time  left  before  dinner  is  eaten  up  by  open- 
ing more  mail.  Occasionally  he  has  a  guest. 

Two  of  his  aides.  Msgr.  James  F.  Connolly, 
his  secret::ry,  :ind  Msgr.  Philip  J.  Dowling. 
executive  secret.iry  of  the  cardinal's  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations,  usual'.y  dine 
v.-lth  him. 

After  dinner  the  cardinal  visits  !::s  chapel 
for  a  few  moments  of  silent  prayer  and  then 


oil  !iis  v.'ay  t'l  his  ronm  he  stops  off  in  a 
nearbv  parlor  and  i)l:iys  on  the  piatio  He  is 
an  iiccomplished  pianis*. 

The  cardinal  occupies  only  two  of  the 
nearly  40  rooms  in  the  home.  His  second 
floor  suite  consists  of  a  combination  office- 
sitting  room  and  bedroom  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  hotise  is  used  by  his  aides  and  a 
house  staff.  Tliere  are  several  guest  suites 
and  thrro  »mall  chapels  }or  visltr>rs 

In  his  room  after  stipper  he  will  work  on 
matters  he  couldnt  clear  up  dtiriiie  the  day 
Chauffeur  McCaffrey  said  he  often  sees  the 
cardinal's  lights  on  well  after  1  a.m. 

What  sort   of  a  man  is  he? 

Two  years  after  coming  to  Philadelphia 
two  firemen  died  while  fighting  a  fire  in  one 
of  the  parochial  schools.  Then-.^rchblshop 
Krol  immediately  went  to  the  homes  of  the 
widows  and  pave  them  each  checks  for 
$5,000. 

Another  time  a  priest  remarked  at  a  dinner 
meeting  that  he  wiis  going  to  buy  a  c«r. 

"A   two-door,  your  eminence." 

"How  about  your  mother?  She's  still 
crippled  with  arthritis,  isn't  she?" 

"But  that's  all  I  can  afford," 

"Non.sense."  said  the  cardinal.  "You  can 
afford  more  when  it  comes  to  your  mother." 

The  priest  l>ought  the  four-door. 

Last  Dec  27  Cardinal  Krol  met  with  260 
of  his  319  pastors  to  discuss  flnancine  the 
diocese  and  to  plan  several  major  constriic- 
tlon  projects  Including  a  new  chancery 
building  and   a   jiew  seminary. 

He  held  a  dinner  for  the  jiriests  and  then 
presented   two  plans  for  financing   U'j   them 

-Afterv-'ard  one  of  the  past<'jrs  said,  "I've 
never  heard  of  such  a  tiling — a  cardinal  ask- 
ing me  how  I  want  to  finance  a  diocesan 
proernm  " 

That  choice  won't  be  made  by  the  pastors. 
a  spokesman  for  the  cardinal  said  later.  Let- 
ters have  been  sent  to  the  cardinal  from  the 
pastors  telling  him  they  will  accept  any  plan 
he  wants  to  put  into  effect  And  they  sug- 
gested that  Cardinal  Krol  went  overboard  In 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions. 

"He  did  it  the  hard  way."  one  pastor  said 
"He  didn't  have  to  pet  uj-)  m  front  of  us  and 
ask  us.  He  could  have  sent  a  letter  out  and 
told  us  and  we  would  have  :icccpted  his 
decision." 

His  rapport  with  his  pastors  is  growing 
steadily.  He  li.as  traveled  over  most  of  the 
five-county  archdiocese  and  met  most  of 
them. 

Cardinal  Krol  operates  a  school  system 
that  has  been  expanded  by  some  $27  million 
in  new  building  in  the  past  five  years.  It 
yearly  educates  some  60.000  students,  tuition 
free.  Pastors  pay  S150  for  each  student. 

The  cardinal  is  proud  of  the  system  .;nd  is 
refusing  to  yield  to  some  pre.sstire  to  ;:mit 
it. 

Tl'^e  iar-reachin"  cor  sequences  of  V:;tican 
Council  II  me  still  being  felt  in  all  areas  of 
church  life.  Shaping  those  programs  that 
have  changed  Catholic  life  in  the  p.ist  five 
years  was  one  of  the  tasks  of  C.trdinal  Krol. 

Other  .Amerlc,an  bishops  point  to  him  as 
the  single  force  behind  the  smooth  running 
of  '.he  -.''irlciv  Idp  inretmes  of  bihops.  He 
used  his  administrative  talent^s  to  their  full- 
est while  in  Rome  during  the  lour  council 
sessions  and  in  the  prep.oratory  sessions. 

He  was  the  only  .American  prelate  to  serve 
in  the  prep  iratcjrv  stages  of  the  Council 
after  Pope  John  XXIII  called  it. 

■When  it  opened,  he  was  one  of  Its  five  un- 
dersecretaries. When  it  closed  Pope  Paul  \T 
named  him  to  the  committee  to  implement 
the  decrees  throughout  the  world 

La-st  June  26.  Pope  Paul  named  him  a 
cardinal. 

With  the  raJik  came  the  oblication  of 
electing  a  successor  to  Pope  Paul  and  helping 
administer  the  worldwide  church.  But  world- 
wide oblieations  are  f-imlliar  to  him  because 
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'.>!    the   Council    contacu,    especially    among 
the  other  religions 

One  of  his  cl'>8e6t  friends  Is  Methodist 
Bishop  Fred  Pierce  Corson  of  Philadelphia 
They  were  constant  companlorvs  on  the 
fllghu  ;o  Rome  when  Cardinal  Krol  was  busy 
with  Council  matters 

Prom  our  first  contact. "  Cardinal  Krol 
said.  we  had  a  charitable  understandini?. 
We  .ilw.iyi  find  ourselves  taking  pretty  nearly 
the  same  viewp>oint  on  civic  .%nd  community 
affairs  And  we  dont  give  the  ecumenical 
movement  a  wan  smile  and  pretend  there 
.ire  .10  differences  We  know  there  are  differ- 
ences, but  we  know  th.it  we  are  instruments 
In  the  hands  of  God  and  we  approach  thoee 
differences    with    honesty   and    slncenty  " 

Bishop  Corson  said  in  Rome  last  summer 
of  C.irUiii.il  Kril  He  ,ind  I  think  Uke  each 
other,  and  that's  not  always  true  of  p)eople 
you    work    with,    even    among    churchmen  " 

Besides  ecumenical  relations,  which  the 
cardinal  urges  every  parish  to  take  part  In. 
he  has  an  active  Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  was  recently  expanded  from  U 
to  17  members,  including  laymen. 

He  sees  rice  re;.it:<jni  is  a  ten'.lon  th.it 
will  be  ariiana  for  a  1  jn<  time,  but  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  teaching,  he  feels,  will  ease 
It  «ven*ually 

He  see*  communication  between  indi- 
dlvlduals  And  parishes  .is  an  important 
pha^e  of  race  relations  S>me  1  500  huh 
school  students  quietly  formed  a  Community 
Service  Corps  to  work  In  the  inner  city  area 
schoiiia  with  young  puplU  on  a  one-to-one 
bao.s 

Despite  yome  internal  problems  In  hta 
seminary  laat  year,  the  seminarians  are 
getting  involved  :n  human  relation.;  work 
On  their  days  off  they  help  supervise  the 
Community  Service  Corps  volunteers  and 
visit  homes  of  the  inner  cnty  residents 

In  opening  his  soho«>ls  to  youngsters  of 
all  faiths,  ttie  cardin.il  mide  omy  one  major 
stipulation  the  youngsters  must  obey  the 
rules  of  the  scdooU  He  told  his  priests,  nuna 
lind  lay  teachers  not  to  talk  about  baptism 
until  the  parents  aik  for  it 

Working  nuletly.  his  Humin  Relations 
Commission  helped  pass  a  fair  housing 
ordinance  to.-  Philadelphia  .ind  a  sta'e  law 

There  .ire  only  two  topics  that  Cardinal 
Krol  will  nut  dl.^cu.'S  either  privately  or 
publicly  and  they  are  birth  control  and 
celibacy 

H.S  aides  say  he  is  obeying  Pope  Paul  who 
asxed  his  bishops  to  remain  silent  on  both 
i-Siues.  especLiUy  the  birth  control  question, 
until  a  decision  Is  made  by  him 

He  feels  that  the  church  l.s  movinu;  ahe-id 
despite  what  some  critics  say  He  ur?es  the 
liturgical  reforms  allowed  by  Rome 

.\s  a  canon  law  expert  he  hopes  t.'ie  church 
law  wii!  be  overhauled  .tnd  disclosed  that 
he  !.p<->ke  at  *he  recent  Svnod  of  Bishops  m 
Rome  and  asked  that  such  a  move  be  m.kde 
He  proposed  that  the  new  church  law  be 
restvled  to  nt  into  three  categories  con- 
stitutional, pertainlhij  to  church  dogma  and 
thus  never  needing  u;jdatlng:  common  law. 
a  secticn  that  w-iuld  need  little  revision,  and 
particular  law.  that  could  be  updated  at 
wti: 

His  Impressions  of  Pope  Paul  were  gained 
rtrst-hai.d  T  think  he  is  a  tremendous  strat- 
egist He  makes  certain,  firm,  definite  prog- 
ress And  the  pri;>gress  he  makes  is  the  prog- 
ress th.it  holds." 

-■Vsked  if  there  will  ever  be  a  need  for  an- 
other Vatican  Council,  the  cardinal  said:  "I 
would  venture  to  say  with  absolutely  no 
claim  to  prophecy,  that  while  the  ecumenical 
council  WAS  a  tremendous  blessing  the  Synod 
of  Bishops  will  bring  Into  the  Vatican  the 
blessings  of  the  Council  almost  on  a  regular 
basis,  so  that  the  Vatican  will  be  alert  and 
aware  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
church  throughout  the  entire  world  .And 
consequently  can  adjust  Its  directives  and 
legislation  to  meet  these  needs  " 

He  doubts  whether  people  can  rightfully 


call  the  Vietnam  w.ir  immoral,  because  they 
lack  all  the  tacts.  "I  w^iuldn't  even  claim  to 
know  all  the  facts  that  are  involved  although 
I  have  been  to  briefings  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  have  direct  mlorm.ition  from 
Vietnam  through  a  priest  who  ran  the  Cath- 
olic Relief  Services  there  for  17  years. 

■  You  demonstrate  tor  a  purpose  lo  achieve 
a  purpose  But  demonstrations  should  bring 
you  to  the  negotiations  table  " 

He  has  grave  reservations  about  nuns  and 
priests  demoiiilratlng  for  the  sake  of  civil 
rights.  He  believes  priests  should  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  reemphasize  the  twin 
Ciimnxundments  of  love  "TliHt  is  .is  it  should 
be  • 

Regarding  the  roles  of  the  secular  and 
Catholic  press  "Both  have  similar  roles,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  You  have  a 
tendency  tud.iy  with  some  jouniallbts  of  se- 
lective reporting.  They  will  rejKJrt  only  what 
appeals  to  them 

■.■\nd  there  is  a  false  impression  given  to 
the  re.ider  that  the  vlewptilnt  of  a  theologian 
Is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Vatican  Council." 

He  holds  that  tlie  laity  has  a  right  to  ad- 
minister the  church  in  every  area  outside  of 
the  priesthixxl  itself— "the  sacred  rites,  ritu- 
als and  sacraments." 


THE   PENSIUN    .\ND    EMPLOYEE 
BENEFIT    ACT   OF    1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  ot  the  House,  tlie  (gen- 
tleman from  New  York  i  Mr.  Halpern  I 
IS  recouni/ed  tor  1.5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  apprupnate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  entitled  the  Pension  and  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Act  of  1968. 

This  legislation,  similar  to  that  in- 
troduced m  the  other  body  by  the  able 
and  distiniiuisned  >cnior  Senator  from 
New  Yirk,  Mr  Javits,  is  designed  to  deal 
with  the  major  problems  and  defects  in 
our  private  pension  plan  system.  The 
seven-point  thrust  of  the  prot;ram  would 
do  the  followm«: 

First,  establish  mminuim  vesting 
standards  for  pension  plans  to  assure 
that  an  employee  who  works  under  a 
pension  plan  tor  many  years  does  not 
have  to  torleit  his  pension  rights  be- 
cause of  some  small  print  '  m  the  con- 
tract ; 

Second,  establish  minimum  funding' 
standards  to  assure  that  pension  funds 
will  be  operated  on  a  .sound  and  solvent 
basis,  enabling  the  tund  to  deliver  the 
bent-fits  which  it  has  promised; 

Third,  establi.>h  a  promam  of  reinsur- 
ance of  pension  funds  so  that  retirees 
woidd  be  insured  ayainst  loss  of  benefit* 
when  an  employer  4oes  out  of  business 
before  the  plan  could  be  fully  funded: 

Fourth,  establish  a  special  voluntary 
portability  fiuid.  providing  a  central 
clearinijhotise  of  pension  credits  for 
persons  transferring  from  one  employer 
to  another; 

I*^flh,  establish  minimiun  standards  of 
conduct,  restrictions  on  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  other  ethical  criteria  to  be 
followed  in  the  administi-ation  of  pen- 
sion and  other  plans  providing  benefits 
for  employees,  to  make  imtxissible  the 
kind  of  diversion  of  funds  disclosed  in 
congressional  investigations; 

Sixth,  establish  a  US.  Pension  and 
Employee  Benefit  Plan  Commission  to 
administer  the  requirements  of  this  bill, 
subject  to  judicial  review;  and 

Seventh,  consolidate  in  the  Commis- 
sion  most  existing   Federal   regulatory 


standards  relating  to  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans,  thereby  relieving  employers, 
unions,  insurance  companies  and  banks 
of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  many 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  obvious  tliat 
with  almost  Slon  hillion  invested  in  iiii- 
vate  pension  plans  and  with  almost  no 
Federal  regulation  or  minimum  stand- 
ards concerning  their  oi>eiations,  this 
legislation  is  vitally  necessary. 

Millions  of  working  people  in  this 
country  have  invested  their  labor  during 
their  productive  years  in  the  hope  they 
will  receive  enough  comi)ensation  In  their 
later  years  to  in.sure  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  justly  comfortable  exist- 
ence. This  investment  by  various  single 
wage  earner:,  is  multiplu-d  mimilokl  unci 
reinvested,  tlirough  the  ijension  plans,  in 
the  growth  of  our  Nation.  Both  of  the.se 
extremely  imp.iitant  iiuesimcnts,  the 
individual  and  the  national,  must  be  pro- 
tected ill  a  comprehensive  manner,  and.  I 
feel  that  this  bill  is  the  an.swer  to  that 
end  Further  we  must  assure  that  eni- 
plovees  do  not  lo.'ie  a  dime  of  their  rctirr- 
iiu»nt  benefits  because  of  a  shift  in  job> 

Three  years  ago.  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Corporate  Pension  Funds 
issued  a  report  in  which  it  was  recom- 
mended that  even.'  pension  plan  be  re- 
quired to  "provide  .some  rea.sonable 
measure  of  vesting  for  the  protection  of 
employees";  that  minimum  funding 
standards  be  established  becau.se  'inade- 
quate funding  of  private  pension  plans 
under  pre.sent  standards  places  an  un- 
warranted financial  risk  on  employee.^ 
during  their  retirement  .\-ears";  that  "the 
possibility  of  developing  an  institution 
arrangement  for  transternng  and  ac- 
cumulating private  pension  credits  de- 
serves serious  study  ";  and  that,  although 
funding  jirovides  .some  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  retirees,  it  "may  not  protect 
plan  participants  from  losing  at  lea.st 
some  of  their  equity  in  the  event  of  a 
plan's  termination."  and,  to  meet  the 
latter  problem,  the  idea  of  reinsurance 
"is  worthy  of  :=ierious  study." 

That  was  3  years  ago  and  until  the 
tentleman  from  New  York,  senior  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits,  introduced  similar  le-:- 
islation  no  one  had  taken  steps  to  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  iilan  based  on 
these  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
body  will  give  prompt  consideration  and 
action  to  this  vitally  needed  piece  of  leg- 
.slation.  The  time  has  come  to  relieve 
some  of  the  burden  now  placed  squarely 
.ill  employers,  unions,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  banks  m  dealing  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  Federal  agencies  and  assure 
that  uniform  and  adequate  .'-afeguards 
are  erected  to  protect  the  investment  all 
workers  have  made  during  their  pro- 
ductive years. 
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CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prev.ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  i  Mr.  Poff  I  is  recoy- 
n:/ed  tor  60  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  afternoon,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Mr.  MrCtTi.LocHi,  made 
.-.ome  excellent  observations  concerning 
ihe  President's  crime  me.ssage  and  the 
recommendations  contained  therein. 
The  -lentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCul- 
LocH  1  has  been  informed  of  the  special 
order  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  Mr.  PoffI  and  he  does  know 
the  sentiments  that  will  be  expressed  in 

:eneral  bv  Members  of  the  committee 
md  Members  of  the  Republican  task 
force.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
McCuilochI.  who  has  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  is  coauthor  of  a 
number   of   the   Republican  bills  which 

■.ill  be  di.scu.ssed.  His  leadership  has  con- 
nibuted  Lueatly  to  the  overall  Republi- 
i  an  elfort  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  President 
.sent  his  mcs.sage  on  crime  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  told  the  Congress  that — 

Thousands  of  .Americans  are  killed  or  In- 
jured each  year  by  criminal  acts  Many  thou- 
-.iiKls  more  are  unable  to  use  the  streets  of 
•lu'ir  cities  without  fear,  or  to  feel  secure 
ill  their  homes  or  .-.hops. 

Property  valued  .it  almost  $4  billion  Is 
lost  through  crime  every  year.  Millions  of 
dollars  are  t.iken  from  the  productive  econ- 
imy  by  orKanized  r.icketeers — money  that 
.should  'oe  111  the  pocket,";  of  the  poor,  or  in 
■he  bank  nccounts  uf  honest  businessmen. 

For  decades  our  system  of  criminal  justice 
li.is   been   neglected 

For  decides  tl.e  conditions  that  nourish 
crime  have  been  ^Mtheriiig  force 

Republicans  ask  the  President  why  he 
has  waited  until  now  to  take  action?  'We 
:isk  why  he  has  ignored  the  findings  and 
recnnnnendations  of  his  own  Crime 
Commission  until  now" 

I  think  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows  that  crime  is  our  No.  1  domestic 
iiroblem.  The  fact  and  fear  of  crime 
stalks  nur  Nation.  Since  1960  the  re- 
ported rate  of  crime  has  increased  over 
88  percent.  This  alarming  increase  can- 
not be  attributed  to  population  growth, 
which  has  increased  only  10  percent 
since  1960. 

Republicans  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration must  account  to  the  Nation  for 
these  figures.  All  levels  of  government — 
.ocal.  State,  and  National — share  respon- 
,-ibility  for  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 

Control  and  prevention  of  crime  is  not 
solely  a  responsibility  of  government.  In 
the  first  and  last  analy.=is  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  American.  Crime 
cannot  and  will  not  be  controlled  without 
the  support  and  assistance  of  all  re- 
sponsible citizens.  .Americans  need  effec- 
tive and  sustained  leadership  to  mobilize 
and  properly  channel  their  concern  into 
constructive  effort.  The  greatest  failure 
(if  the  Johnson  administration  is  its 
: allure  to  provide  Americans  with  this 
much  needed  leadership.  No  program  can 
fill  a  leadership  gap. 

Republicans  welcome  the  President's 
pledge  to  fight  crime.  But  we  express  both 
disappointment  and  concern  over  inade- 
quacies of  the  President's  proposed  pro- 
-ram.  The  President  has  failed  to  fully 
recognize  the  problems  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica and  eflcctively  respond  to  the  chal- 
lent-'e.  His  proposed  program  is  much  like 
a  prize  fighter  with  dazzling  foot  work, 
but  no  punch. 

I  am  concerned  that  r.n  analysis  will 
.show  that  the  President  has  given  the 


Nation  a  jxilitical  document  and  not  a 
much  needed  plan   for  national   .ic;i;n. 

Crime  must  be  brou^iht  under  control 
and  substantially  reduced.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  is  committed  to  .solviii-i  this 
problem  which  each  year  grows  as  a 
deepening  cri.sis.  While  the  Johnstin  ad- 
ministration slept.  Republicans  ha\e  de- 
veloped and  introduced  specific  leuisla- 
tive  proposals  desimied  to  control  and 
prevent  crime  and  lawlessniss.  I  believe 
these  Republican  proposals  offer  ttieat 
j)romi.se  for  alle\iating  the  pmbUms  of 
crime. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  recommended  the  enactment  of  two 
proposals  which  Vvere  developed,  drafted, 
introduced,  and  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  House  Republicans — the 
Cramer  antiriot  bill  and  the  Rail.sback 
appeals  bill — is  but  a  sampling  of  the 
commitment  and  ability  within  our 
party  to  solve  this  problem  of  crimp. 

Others  from  our  side  of  the  ai.sle  will 
discuss  other  instances  where  Republi- 
can leader.ship  has  substantially  irri- 
proved  administration  anticiime  legis- 
lation in  this  and  previous  Congres.ses. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Recognizing  the  hour,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  the  subject  will  per- 
mit, 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  insofar 
as  the  President's  crime  me.s.sage  deliv- 
ered to  the  Congress  yesterday  is  an  indi- 
cation that  he  not  only  is  concerned 
about  but  also  that  he  finally  means  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  of  crime 
in  this  country,  all  Republicans  will  wel- 
come the  message. 

Until  now  I  think  it  is  further  fair  to 
say  that  the  administration  has  been 
content  to  rely  principally  upon  oration 
and  outrage.  The  legislative  measures 
that  have  been  proposed  have  been  until 
now  too  few.  too  narrow,  and  too  slow  m 
coming.  It  is  apparent  that  there  has 
been  some  change  in  the  climate  now  and 
with  it  hopefully  a  recognition  that  what 
has  been  offered  so  iar  has  been  inap- 
propriate and  inadequate  to  meet  the 
challenge.  I  suggest  that  it  is  too  early  to 
attempt  to  make  a  definitive  analysis  of 
the  President's  proposal.  We  do  not  at- 
tempt to  assume  either  a  negative  pos- 
ture or  positive  posture  v.ith  respect  to 
the  specific  proposals  itemized  by  the 
President.  What  we  do  mean  to  make 
plain  now  is  that  the  sense  of  urgency 
conveyed  by  the  entire  mes.sage  cannot 
help  but  produce  the  prioiity  treatment 
of  crime  measures  which  is  so  urgently 
needed  in  the  Congress  this  year.  This  is 
all  to  the  good.  Whatever  Ihe  motives 
behind  the  President's  new  posture,  the 
end  result  will  benefit  all  Americans.  By 
embracing  some  Republican  ideas  he  has 
at  the  very  least  laid  a  predicate  for  a 
meaningful  dialog  on  an  issue  that 
troubles  every  thoughtful  American  re- 
gardless of  party. 

Those  who  heard  the  President's  mes- 
sage and  who  had  an  opportimity  to  read 
it  since  recognize.  I  think,  its  distinct  Re- 
publican flavor.  It  contained  much  of 
Republican  origination  and  Republican 
orientation.  Of  the  22  proposals  specifi- 
cally explained  by  the  President,  four 


have  such  a  Republican  orientation.  The 
immunity  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent called  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  is 
legislation  previously  endorsed  by  the 
Republican  task  force  on  crime.  I  might 
add  it  was  urgently  propo.sed  by  the 
President's  own  Crime  Commission  .sev- 
eral months  ago. 

.Second,  as  has  been  indicated  already, 
the  legislation  which  passed  the  House 
last  year  making  it  i)ossible  lor  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  an  appeal  on  a  motion 
to  suppress  evidence  or  confessions  was 
legislation  offered  by  the  distinguished 
:  entleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  RailsbackI, 

Again  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  it  was  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  who  first  in  the  January 
1966  Republican  state  of  the  Uni;'n  mes- 
s:ige  .suggested  that  a  National  Institute 
ot  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice would  make  a  proper  .shop  lor  the 
conduct  of  basic  research  in  new  tech- 
niques in  law  enforcement  and  in  pris- 
oner rehabilitation.  The  President  in  his 
message  adopted  the  essence  of  that 
suggestion  and  then  went  forward  to 
suggest  an  expansion  of  the  iirogram 
currently  cc^nducted  in  this  area  by  the 
FBI  at  Quantico. 

Finally,  and  most  conspicuou.sly,  the 
President  has  called  now  for  the  adoption 
of  an  antiriot  bill.  Tho.se  who  liave  ob- 
served the  Congress  will  recall  the 
chronology  of  this  legislation.  It  was 
first  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  .Act  of  1966  by  the  gentle- 
man from  P^lorida  'Mr,  Cramer  I.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  face  of 
a  .substitute  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

And,  as  all  will  recall  the  legislation, 
after  it  pas.sed  the  Ho'.i,se.  went  to  the 
other  body  where  it  died  that  year.  I 
ih.ink  the  date  upon  which  tiie  bill  was 
debated  is  significant.  Tiiat  date  was 
Jtily  19.  1967.  Arid,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Presidents  recommenda- 
tion of  the  antiriot  bill  is  .something  of  a 
new  approach  insofar  as  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  course  of  that  debate,  made  it  plain 
at  that  time  that  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  chief  law-en- 
forcement officer  of  the  Unittd  States,  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  was 
oppo.sed  to  the  antiriot  bill.  In  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  may  be  made  crystal 
clear,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
CoNGKLSsiON.^.L  RECORD  for  July  19.  1967, 
at,  pages  19362-19363.  a  portion  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  aentleman  from 
New  York  !  Mr.  Celler  I .  He  stated  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  dlstinguLshed  Attorney  Clenem!  on 
'Meet  The  Press"  last  Sund.iy  said  lie  was 
opposed  \o  this  bill  .  ,  .^r.d  in  the  conver- 
s.ition  that  I  li.id  with  the  .^tt^rr.ey  General 
m  mv  office  yesterday  he  repeated  "o  me  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "yesterday"  would  have 
been  July  18.  July  18  was  4  days  after  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  Newark  riots  and, 
now,  some  several  months  later,  for  the 
first  time  the  P'-esident  is  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  antiriot  legislation. 
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Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  POF?'  I  shall  be  happy  tn  vield 
to  the  distinss'ui.sht'd  gentleman  fmm 
Ohio 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Speaker,  while  I  was 
not  servinsr  in  the  Contrress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  original 
hearinKs  which  were  held  on  the  anti- 
riot  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr  Cramer  1,  I  wonder  if  I  am 
not  c  »rrect  in  my  rrcollection  of  the 
hoannijs  tnat  were  held  at  that  time, 
and  out  of  which  thi.s  bill  «rew.  relating 
to  the  interstate  activities  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  other  or^aaizations  of 
that  type,  which,  were  repeated  over  arid 
over  again  by  the  various  '.vitnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary ' 

Mr  POFF  In  very  large  measure  that 
is  true.  And.  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. dunniT  the  course  of  the  debate. 
wa.s  careful  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  aimed  at  such  activities:  tJiat 
it  had  a  broad  application,  it  had  a 
worthy  application  then  as  it  has  a 
worthy  application  now  And.  the  star- 
tling thing  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Suites  has  only  recently  become 
aware  of  the  merits  of  sucii  application. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue  for  just 
a  moment,  wliile  I  say  it  might  be  pre- 
mature to  make  an  analysis  of  certain 
proijosals  in  the  President  s  message,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  take  note  of 
some  of  the  omissions  in  the  President's 
message. 

Last  year  the  Republican  task  force  on 
crime  propcsed  a  serif s  of  bills  and  en- 
dorsed other  bills  in  the  genera!  law  en- 
forcement area  to  most  of  which  the 
President  made  no  reference  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  I  be  permuted  to  ex- 
tend at  th's  poir.t  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cenn  from  the  report  of  the  task  force. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
N'EDi-i'.  Is  rliere  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  excerpts  referred  to  follow: 

I    ORGANIZED  CRIME 

1  Electronic  surveillance — a  bill  which 
outlaws  all  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping e.xcept  by  law  enforcement  officials 
under  Court  approval  and  continuing  Court 
8'ipervislon  during  national  security  investi- 
gations and  Investigations  of  certain  or- 
ganized crime  type  cases  The  Task  Force 
believes  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
Would  be  Che  single  most  important  step  in 
combatting  organized  crime  The  McCulloch- 
Ford  bin  HR  13275.  October  3,  1967 1.  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Taslc  Force,  follows  the 
blue-print  for  such  legislation  fashioned 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Berger  case. 

2  W-tnesn  immunity — a  bill  to  expand  the 
power  •:  the  Government  to  compel  the 
testimony  of  hostile  witnesses  by  granting 
them  immunity  from  prosecution  when  they 
plead  the  Fifth  .Amendment  during  the  In- 
vesugatlon  and  during  the  trial  of  certain 
organized  crime  cases  Title  II  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Procedures  Revision  Act  H  R  1 1267. 
June  29  1967 1,  co-sponsored  bv  the  Task 
Force    contains    this    provision 

3  Loan-sharking — a  bill  iHR  14373  De- 
cember 11.  1967 1  which  would  make  It  a 
federal  crime  to  lend  money  at  rates  of  In- 
terest prohibited  by  State  law  whenever 
such  a  loan  interferes  with  or  affects  inter- 
state commerce  or  whenever  any  part  of  the 
loan  transaction  or  efforts  at  collection  cross 
s'ate  lines  In  addition  to  the  Chairman 
and  member.-^  of  the  Tatlc  Force,  this  bill  Is 


sponsored  bv  the  Minority  leader  the  rank- 
ing Minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  ranking  Mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

4  bbstrurtinn  of  investigation-  a  bill 
which  would  make  It  a  federal  crime  to  In- 
terfere with  or  obstruct  Investigations  by 
federal  agents  by  the  inllmUlHtion  of  po- 
tential witnesses  legislation  of  this  nature 
Was  pu.ssed  by  the  Congress  and  enacted  into 
law  during  the  First  .Se.sslon  It  was  flrst  pro- 
po.sed  by  Rep  William  Cramer  iR-Pla).  a 
Ta-sk  Force  member  in  1960  and  Is  contained 
m  Title  I  of  the  Criminal  Procedures  Re- 
vision Act 

5  False  Htatement.^ — a  bill  which  makes 
the  rules  of  evidence  in  perjury  prosecu- 
tions less  rigid  and  more  realistic  This  is 
contained  In  'Htle  II  of  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedures Revision  Act  and  was  recommended 
by  the  Katzenbnch  Crime  Commission 

6  Prolits  from  Criminal  activities — a  bill 
which  makes  It  a  federal  crime  to  invest 
monev  which  has  been  earned  from  Illegal 
racket  .ictlvltles  In  legitimate  businesses.  This 
Is  the  Criminal  Activltes  Profits  Act  i  H  R. 
11268.  June  29,  l'J67i  co-sponsored  by  the 
Ta.sk  Force 

7  Funrf.s  unreported  for  tax  purposes — a 
bill  which  makes  It  a  federal  crime  to  Invest 
money  which  has  not  been  reported  for  In- 
come tax  purposes  in  legitimate  business 
This  is  H  R.  11266.  co-sponsored  by  the  Task 
Force,  and  principally  aimed  at  organized 
crime 

8  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Or- 
ganised Crime— a,  bill  creating  a  permanent 
bl-partlsnn  Committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  investigate  organized  crime  and 
report  its  extent.  Impact  .md  effect  to  the 
American  public.  This  Is  HR  0054.  first  pro- 
posed by  Rep.  Cramer 

tl.    INVESTIGATIONS    AND    PRETRIAL    PROCEDURFS 

1  .VfotiQi.i  fo  suppress— a.  bill  creating  In 
the  Government  a  limited  right  to  appeal  to 
a  higher  Court  the  granting  of  a  defendant's 
motion  to  suppress  confessions  and  other 
evidence.  HR.  8654.  propose*'  by  Rep  Thomas 
Rallsback  iR-Ill  i.  a  member  of  the  Task 
Force.  Is  such  a  bill  :  nd  such  a  provision  is 
contained  In  Title  I  of  the  Task  Force  spon- 
sored Criminal  Procedures  Revision  Act  The 
bill  has  passed  the  House. 

2  Searches  incident  to  arrests — a  bill  to 
codify,  and  make  less  confusing,  the  existing 
law  of  search  and  seizure  where  lawful  ar- 
rests are  involved.  Title  I  of  the  Criminal 
Procedures  Revision  Act  contains  a  provision 
to  this  effect 

3.  Searcfies  pursuant  to  uarrants — a  bill  to 
permit  the  ls.=uance  of  search  warrants  for 
property  which  constitutes  evidence  of  the 
offense  in  connection  with  which  the  war- 
rant is  issued.  This  Is  in  conlormlty  with  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  ( Warden  v. 
Haiidcm  It  Is  the  subject  of  HR.  8653.  pro- 
IHJsed  by  Rep.  Ruilsback.  and  comameu  lu 
Title  I  of  the  Criminal  Procedures  Revision 
Act. 

4.  Eiccution  of  search  icarrants — a  bill  to 
permit  the  Issuance  of  search  warrants  au- 
thorizing the  officer  executing  it  to  enter  the 
place  to  be  searched  without  announcing  his 
identity  and  purpose  where  the  Judge  or 
Commissioner  has  determined  that  physical 
evidence  sought  Is  likely  to  be  destroyed  or 
when  danger  to  the  officer  exists  This  Is  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Procedures 
Revision  Act.  patterned  after  HR.  8652.  spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Rallsback. 

III.    THE    POLICE 

1.  SurtHvorship  and  disability  benefits — a 
proposal  to  provide  Federal  survivorship  and 
disability  benefit*  for  local  police  and  non- 
federal law  enforcement  officers  who  are 
killed  or  injured  while  assisting  federal  of- 
ficers m  the  apprehension  of  for  example, 
bank  robbers,  kidnappers  and  .AWOL  military 
personnel  The  Survivorship  Program  origi- 
nally proposed  was  broadened  to  include  a 


disability  program  in  a  bill  Introduced  bv 
Chairman  Poff  and  endorsed  by  the  Task 
F  >rce  This  legislation  passed  the  House  this 
year. 

IV,   THE    COURTS 

1  Bail  reform-  a  prop<Tsal  to  re-examli,e 
and  amend  the  Bel!  Reform  Act  of  1966  '■< 
allow  the  Courts  more  discretion  In  granting 
or  denving  release  on  per.sonal  recognizance 
to  defendants  who  are  found  to  be  a  danger 
to  the  community  or  in  revoking  the  release 
of  those  who  have  committed  other  crimes 
after  release 

2  FedeT:il  Magntrntr  a  bill  1.<  abolf^h 
the  present  U  S  Commissioner  system  and 
to  replace  It  with  a  lower-tier  of  Judlrl;il 
officers,  U  S  Maglstiates,  who  are  empowereri 
to  handle  minor  trials  and  otherwise  per- 
form routine  Court  functions  that  presently 
ix-cupv  the  time  of  Federal  Judges  that  outfh; 
to  be  devoted  to  more  f.erlous  matters  .S  1*1=) 
propo.sed  by  Senator  Tvdlngs  i  D -Md  i  -.^i.n 
Scott  (R  -Pa  1    i.s  such  a  bill. 

V     DISTRICT    OF    rOLl'MBIA 

1.  Tlie  District  Anti-Crime  bill — an  omni- 
bus antl-crlme  bill  dealing  with  .special  law 
enforcement  proposals  for  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  HR  10783  passed  the  House  'n 
June  26.   1967    bv  a  vote  <if  355  to   14 

2  AjyprnnriatiO'i'i  and  per':onv.il — pro- 
posals to  increa.se  the  authorised  strength  if 
the  District  ni  Columbia  Police  Department 
to  increivse  the  staff  of  the  District  Bail 
Agency  .ind  to  provide  fnr  personnel  to  su- 
pervise the  activities  of  defendant.s  released 
on  personal  recognizance  prior  to  trial. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr  Speaker,  these  bills,  we 
think,  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  sup- 
port from  every  echelon  of  Government 
and  the  entire  community  which  deals 
with  the  problem  of  criminal  justice  in 
America.  The  subjects  they  address  in- 
clude the  prevention  of  crime,  methods  of 
apprehension,  arrest,  interrogation  and 
pro.secution  of  the  su.spoct.  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  convicted  criminal. 

We  suspcst  that  the  President  and  hi.s 
advisers  will  want  to  examine  this  list 
of  bills  and  liopefully  f'ive  bipartisan  .sup- 
port to  those  which  they  consider 
meritorious. 

Further  omissions  in  the  President'.'; 
message.  I  believe,  should  be  under- 
.scored.  First  of  all  I  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  tlie  President  did  not  take 
the  oijportunity  to  endorse  the  legisla- 
tion which  iia.s.sed  the  House  last  year  on 
June  6.  1967  That  legislation  originally 
was  known  as  the  .safe  streets  billi  finally 
under  amendment  m  committee  it  be- 
came known  as  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act.  The  President  did 
recommend  again  the  lia.ssape  of  the  safe 
streets  bill,  but  .seemed  anxious  to  insist 
that  the  bill  which  is  pa.ssed  by  the  Con- 
gress be  the  bill  which  h.e  proposed  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Republican  amendment  officred  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jer^^ey  i  Mr. 
CahillI,  we  believe,  made  a  sign.ficiiiu 
improvement  in  tlic  legislation,  and  .ve 
trust  that  the  president  will  .see  fit  to 
lend  his  endorsement  and  prciiouncc  li's 
endorsement  in  the  other  body. 

At  that  point  I  believe  parentlut'c^i'.y 
it  should  be  ^'^ld  that  we  Reivblic^ns 
agree  with  the  President  when  he  makes 
the  ix)int  that  e.ssentially  law  enforce- 
ment is  a  responsibility  of  State  and  loci^l 
governments.  And  we  do  acree.  b'cause 
we  share  the  concern  of  all  thoufzhttul 
people  that  too  much  concentration  of 
too  much  jxiwer  at  the  Fed"rfi'.  Irvc!  of 
government  tends  toward  the   riev^i'^p- 
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inent  of  a  iiational  police  stat<>,  and  all 
patriotic  Americans  abhor  that  possi- 
bility It  was  because  we  liave  such  fears 
that  the  Cahill  amendment  was  attached 
to  the  .sale  streets  bill. 

The  orgiiual  sale  streets  bill,  the  Mem- 
bers v.iU  recall,  vested  complete  author- 
ity in  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  admiiii;;ter  the  lunds  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Con^re.ss  under 
this  leRi.^lation.  and  U)  allocate  money 
ainoiifi  the  .^e\ei'al  States,  or  communi- 
iics  ill  tlie  ;:tates.  as  he  m  his  .sole  dis- 
cretion saw  fit 

rhe  CahiU  ainendnient.  on  the  other 
iiaiid,  conoiived  with  a  block-Kiant  ap- 
proach, returned  primary  control  of  the 
uind.^  and  operation  of  the  i^rouram  to 
-.lie  State  and  k.cal  authorities  where  it 
oelont'ed. 

Mr.  MvGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  ucntleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  POFl'  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
!io:n  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Ma<GREGOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
'.vish  to  subscribe  ti)  and  endorse  the 
mcst  excellent  .ummary  made  by  the 
distincuished  frentlemaii  Irom  Virginia, 
rccarding  the  law  enfiocement  and 
rnminal  .justice  as,sistance  act  jiassed  by 
I  lie  House  of  Representatives  in  August 
if  last  vear.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
.v.ns  with  me  in  deploring  the  fact  that 
iliH  excellent  legislation,  commended  by 
;he  National  As.sociation  of  Attorneys 
General,  by  virtually  all  agencies  con- 
i  erned  with  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal ju.stice.  this  excellent  Hou.se  bill,  has 
:.tr.gui.shed  without  effective  action  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

One  further  point  I  deem  it  most  im- 
■ortant  to  make  heiei  I  regret  that  the 
President  in  his  crime  message  has 
I  hartcd  a  course  of  retreat  in  support  for 
!  >cal  and  State  law  enforcement,  and 
<  rimmal  justice  instrumentalities. 

Tlie  President  a  year  ago  in  Februarj' 
if  1967  indicated  in  his  crime  message  to 
'he  Congress  of  that  date  that. — 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  the  federal  in- 
I'stment  under  'his  act  — 

The  Crime  Control  Act — 

,   us  second  year  would   be  approximately 

-  -iOO  million. 

Then  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
.;i  testimony  on  March  15  of  1967,  before 
he  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
aidi 

For   tiscal   year   1969   $300  million  will  be 
-ked   to  commence  a  sweeping  action  pro- 

-  r.im 

It  'vvas  with  great  disappointment  that 
I  found  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  again  in  his  crime 
message  retreating  from  $300  million  to 
flQO  million  in  liis  recommended  support 
-1  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act  for  its  second 
'^  can  namely,  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
i.is  most  meaningful  contribution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
'.ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
most  emphatically  that  certainly  the 
tountry  is  the  beneficiary  because  the 
Republican  task  force  on  crime  is 
i.eaded  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 


I,  and  my  colleagues,  are  grateful  for  his 
many  contributions  and  liis  leadership. 

I  also  would  like  to  add.  I  am  now 
reliably  informed  that  49  of  the  50  Gov- 
ernors have  endorsed  ilie  House  version 
of  the  anticrime  bill  that  was  pas.sed  m 
1967.  This  is  the  legislation  which  grew 
out  of  the  CahiU  aniendments  to  the 
committee  bill.  This  endorsement  by  49 
out  of  our  50  Governors  siiould  insure 
the  support  of  the  administration  for 
this  legislation, 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  has  antici- 
l^ated  my  .speech  and  put  it  infinitely 
more  eloquently  than  I  could, 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  would  like  to  give 
credit  at  this  time  to  some  of  the  very 
able  supporters  of  the  efforts  and  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr,  Cahill],  specifically  to  Republican 
Congressman  Biester  of  Pcnn.sylvania, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rails- 
back],  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCloryI.  who  were  the  prime 
architects  in  supporting  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  CahillI  in  devel- 
oping and  gaining  wide  support  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  for  the 
excellent  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  with  regard  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act — or,  if  you 
want  to  call  it,  the  .safe  streets  bill,  I 
think  there  may  be  a  lack  cf  understand- 
ing as  to  the  impact  cf  this  bill. 

The  impact  of  this  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  one  of  funds — the  funds  that 
y,o  to  the  training  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers; how  those  funds  are  distributed, 
and  how  they  can  be  mo«t  effective. 

I  certainly  share  the  gentleman's  as- 
sessment of  the  Cahill  am.endment  and 
the  direction  that  we  hope  any  final  leg- 
islation will  take. 

I  think  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  a  concept  that  there  is  something 
over  and  beyond  mere  assistance  in  the 
financing  of  police  training  and  other 
la\\-  enforcement  activities  and  research, 
I  think  we  should  point  out  that  the  very 
guts  of  the  bill  is  what  \ve  are  talking 
about  here. 

This  is  the  impact  of  the  bill.  There  is 
no  special  activity  or  special  magic  that 
the  Federal  Government  brings  to  this 
situation. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  brought  out  that  point.  All  those  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  field  agree,  and 
this  includes  the  President's  own  crime 
commission,  that  the  chief  need  is  im- 
proved training  and  better  and  more 
police  officers  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  This  is  exactly  the  target  of  this 
legislation. 

Continuing  now,  if  I  may  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  comment  upon  the  more  con- 
spicuous omissions  In  the  President's 
crime  message,  a  similar  amendment  to 
that  just  discussed  was  offered  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  adopted  in  the 
House  last  year  and  again  that  amend- 
ment was  of  Republican  origin. 

I  hope  that  the  President  did  not  mean, 
be  anything  that  he  said  in  his  message, 


to  disavow  or  reject  that  amendment  to 

that  legislation. 

Another  measure  that  the  President 
did  not  mention  is  the  amendment 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
House  only  last  week  while  the  House 
was  debatina  the  truth-in-lending  bill. 

That  imendment,  as  you  will  recall, 
was  aimed  at  organized  crime  involve- 
mont  in  the  nefarious  practice  of  loan 
sharliini-'. 

I  am  iioi^eful  that  the  Prr.sident's  fail- 
ure to  mention  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  his  support  of  that 
,iinendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Hou.se 
that  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  amend- 
ment which  make  loan  sharking  a  Fed- 
eral crime  was  added  to  the  tiutii-in- 
lending  bill.  I  think  that  this  was  an 
activity  for  ilie  great  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  iierfected  this  amendment  to  make 
loan  sharkina  a  Federal  crime,  and  se- 
cured its  attachment  to  the  truth-ln- 
lendinc  bill. 

I  am  interested  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  me.ssage  said  i 

Ortranized  rrinie  is  big  Ijusiness  m  Amer- 
ica, 

I  think  this  is  .something  that  Repub- 
licans in  this  Hou.se  and  the  Republican 
ta.sk  force  on  crime  have  been  .saying 
loudly  and  clearly  for  .some  time.  He 
'uent  on  to  say  that — 

Its  sinister  effect  i>ervades  tor)  many  cor- 
ners .jf  .America  today— through  gani'bllng, 
loan  sharking,  corruption,  extortion,  and 
large  movenient  of  narcotics. 

I  am  hopciul  also,  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  that  the  President's 
omis.sion  to  say  anything  about  specific 
legislation  m  regard  to  loan  sharking 
indicates  that  he  will  sujDport  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  comments. 

May  I  reciprocate  by  sayinu  how  for- 
tunate the  task  force  is  to  liave  a  mem- 
ber with  the  distinguished  background 
that  he  has  enjo.ved  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  Lientleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  CONABLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .saw 
some  consternation  on  the  faces  of  those 
who  remain  as  I  walked  in  with  these 
eggs.  I  want  to  a.ssui'e  you  I  am  not  plan- 
ning to  pelt  anyone  with  them.  I  would 
like,  rather,  to  pass  out  some  bouquet.^  to 
the  chairman  of  our  crime  task  force, 
who  has  been  tirelessly  and  thoughtfully 
exploring  the  scope  of  this  i.ssue.  which  is 
so  important  to  the  American  jueople. 

This  task  force  has  been  working  hard 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  member  of  it.  I  think  it  will  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  for  some  time  to 
come.  'While  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
it  is  an  issue  of  the  people — really  the 
people's  greatest  Issue  It  certainly  is  the 
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kind  of  issue  that  should  have  the  at- 
teiui  )n  of  us  all.  resardless  of  party,  re- 
gardless of  our  particular  concerns  in 
this  f^eld. 

I  thr.ilc  we  all  welcomed  the  President  s 
message  this  week  We  welcomed  the  as- 
sessment of  this  very  shrewd  politician 
chat  this  IS  a  major  issue  We  welcomed 
an  indication  that  he  was  putting  the 
prestige  of  his  office  behind  a  leadership 
posture  which  would  be  more  construc- 
tive in  the  reduction  of  this  issue  and  the 
reduction  of  the  terrible  concerns  of  the 
American  people  for  the  safety  of  the 
streets 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  Presidents 
commpr.ts  about  the  so-called  safe  streets 
bill  and  his  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
address  itself  to  a  resolution  of  the  im- 
pa.sse  which  resulted  from  the  Senate's 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  House  ver- 
sion, at  least  as  it  appears  to  the  pre.sent 
time  I  know  that  with  the  weight  of  the 
President  behind  a  resolution  of  this  im- 
passe, we  are  soing  to  make  some  prog- 
res.-,-  progress  that  is  desperately  needed. 

NTT  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  message  and  his  areat  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  tiie  Attorney  General  is 
the  man  to  call  if  one  is  concerned  about 
crime  indicates  also  that  we  will  find  a 
new  vigor  in  the  expressed  attitudes  of 
the  Attorney  General  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  onranized  crime  particularly  m 
the  wiretapping  area.  Many  of  us  have 
been  concerned  about  where  we  were 
headed  there  Certainly.  or'.;anized  crune 
is  one  very  U"*ritimate  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government 

It  involves  a  network,  a  countrywide 
network,  and  one  which  is  interstate 
commerce  of  the  most  nefarious  sort. 

We  look  forward  to  some  new  ap- 
proaches, to  some  new  vigor  in  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  If  the  Presi- 
dents  message  means  what  we  all  hope 
It  does,  because  in  the  final  analysis,  this 
battle  canno-.  be  foucht  with  words.  It 
has  to  be  fought  with  leadership  of  the 
hu;hest  Older  it  has  to  be  foui^ht  with 
determination,  and  it  has  to  be  fought  by 
all  sides  of  our  political  system,  by  all 
parts  of  our  Government 

I  know  the  Republican  task  force  on 
crime  will  indicate  its  efforts  and  its  best 
thought  to  continuing  the  battle  we  have 
now  bt-en  flahting  for  a  year,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  President  if  possible,  but. 
regardless  of  partisanship  and  regard- 
less of  the  possibilities  of  cooperation,  at 
least  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  capa- 
bilities 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  commend  the 
speaker  m  the  well  for  the  remarkable 
contributions  he  has  made,  for  his  dili- 
gence, for  his  thoughtfulness.  and  for 
the  leadership  he  has  given  to  our  task 
force 

Mr  POFF.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  know  all  on  the  task  force  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  the  gentleman  brings 
a  great  reservoir  of  talent  to  our  efTorts 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker 
will  the  -lenileman  yield'' 

Mr.  POFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  just  said,  and 
agree  with  him  that  crime  and  riots  are 


not  a  partisan  Lssue.  but  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  the  Members  of  Congress — 
my  respom.ibility— and  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country-. 

Also.  I  join  vsith  my  collea!.;ues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  in  th.e  ucU. 
the  gentleman  fiom  Virginia,  on  his  vast 
knowledge  of  legislation  pcrtaininu  to 
crimes  and  riots  1  certainly  agree  with 
the  ijentleman  we  need  stronger  legisla- 
tion m  this  field 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
friend-and  I  use  the  word  •friend" 
carefully  I  count  him  truly  as  a  friend. 
and  I  only  hope  I  can  deserve  the  tribute 
he  just  paid  me 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

M.-.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  .suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  b<'  welcome  on  the  Re- 
publican task  force  on  crime  He  has  only 
to  make  one  modest  change 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tions to  the  fight  anainsl  crime. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  POFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr  Speaker,  today 
a  clergyman  from  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  visited 
me  in  my  ollice.  He  is  one  ot  a  number 
of  Minnesota  clergymen  who  has  made 
a  commitment  to  do  more  in  the  contest 
against  the  growing  incidents  of  luvenile 
delinquency  both  in  his  city  and  m  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

He  commended  me  on  my  appearance 
a  week  ago  Fndav  night  at  Macalester 
College  in  St.  Paul  as  the  tinal  banquet 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  clergy  and  lay- 
men concerned  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

I  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  President's 
crime  message  of  yesterday  He  sal  in  my 
office  while  I  vvas  on  a  long  distance 
telephone  call,  and  read  from  the  mess- 
age, and  later  quoted  to  me  the  following 
words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

I  propose  the  pa.<sage  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act. 

Tins  clergyman  said  to  rae:  'Congress- 
man, do  you  think  it  will  pa.ss?"  I  said: 
It  already  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, m  September  of  last  year. 
To  be  sure  the  Hou.se  in  its  wisdom  re- 
wrote the  bill  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration It  tailored  the  bill  to  the 
Republican  philosophy  of  the  proper  role 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  the  flsht 
against  juvenile  delinquency,  and  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
an  overwhelming  majority."  The  clergy- 
man look  at  me  and  .said:  "I  find  no 
reference  to  that  fact  in  the  President's 
messagiv  Could  you  tell  me  why''"  I  said: 
"Sir.  you  have  not  addressed  your  ques- 
tion to  the  right  party  I  cannot  look  into 
the  mind  of  another  man." 

I  said-  "I  will  make  available  to  you  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  in  September  of  last  year,  the  bill 
which  will  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  flght  against  juvenile  delin- 
quency, which  will  do  so  in  a  proper  and 
most  humanitarian  way.  I  will  also  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  debate  in  the  House 


of  Representatives,  so  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  the  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Ri-prcsentatlves  of  the  ad- 
mini.siration  recommendations  and  the 
adoption  of  tho.se  put  forward  under  tlu 
leadership  .if  individual  Rtpublican  Con- 
gi-essmen  serving  m  the  House.  ' 

He  -aid:  "I  hope  you  will.  !s  it  not  too 
bad  that  you  do  not  have  a  voice  equal  to 
that  of  the  occupant  of  1600  Penn.syl- 
vania  Avenue,  .so  that  the  entire  country 
would  understand  thai  excellent  progress 
legislatively  in  the  Congress  has  already 
been  made  on  this  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention'" 

Hopeful'v,  .Mr  Speaker,  .ittention  can 
eventuallv  be  drawn  to  the  impas.se  whicli 
exisLs  m  the  US  Senate,  and  whatever 
reasons  there  miiy  be  for  the  delay,  tha' 
those  reasons  will  disappear,  and  inac- 
tion will  end  and  action  will  take  place 
in  our  other  Chamber  acro.ss  the  other 
side  of  this  building. 

.Ml  .Americans  deeply  concerned  about 
the  growinu  ri.se  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  should  indeed  be  demaiidin : 
that  our  sister  ChambtM-  take  the  same 
.sort  of  constructive  action  which  was 
taken  here  in  the  House  of  R*  presenta- 
tlves  last  Augu.st  and  la.st  September. 
Mr  POFF  I  thank  the  ;.:enlletnan 
Before  I  conclude  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  thing  in  the  President's  message 
which  di.sappoinlcd  me  most  was  his  in- 
sistence once  auain  upon  the  wnctap  bill 
which  he  fust  proposed.  As  the  Member.^ 
of  this  bodv  will  recall,  the  President 
would  peiniit  wiretaps  for  the  gatheiini; 
of  evidence  only  in  national  .sccuiity 
cases,  and  he  would  decide  or  allow  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Executive 
establishment  to  decide  when  the  na- 
tional .security  was  involved  and  what 
constituted  national  .security  ca.ses. 

The  legislation  which  the  task  force 
has  endorsed,  which  lias  been  introduced 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body,  would 
permit  wiretapping  only  in  tho.se  ca.ses 
where  the  law-enforcement  officer  was 
able  to  convince  an  approp:iate  judge 
that  the  evidence  could  not  be  acquired 
by  other  techniques,  to  convince  the 
judge  that  a  crime  had  been  committed 
or  vvas  being  committed,  to  convince  the 
judge  that  a  court  order  was  necessarv 
to  acquire  evidence  of  a  crime  specifically 
named  in  the  legislation. 

Legislation  ot  this  kind  has  received 
almost  universal  endorsement.  The  con- 
cept enjoys  the  approval  of  the  tlircc 
previous  Attorneys  General,  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
of  the  majority  of  the  President's  owi. 
Crime  Commission,  and  of  every  national 
law  enforcement  a.s.sociation  in  the 
United  States  which  has  pronounced 
up'in  the  .-^ubject. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  today  stands  almost  alone  in  his 
oppo.sition  to  that  legislation 

The  urgency  of  that  legislation  i- 
greater  today  than  it  was  before  Monday 
of  last  week.  On  that  day  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  two  decisions  which 
lointly  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  thf 
utility  of  the  ganiblina  tax  statutes  unde: 
which  so  many  ol  the  ort'anized  crimi- 
nals of  this  country  have  been  brougi.t 
to  the  bar  of  justice  Now  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  stripped  of  that 
means  of  a.>~sembling  evidence  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  this  carefully  de- 


vised legislation  be  considered  promptly 
and  favorably  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congre.ss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  President  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity duriiiL:  this  session  of  Congress  to 
rLceive  un  hi.s  desk  a  bill  v\hich  will  in- 
corporate a.s  one  of  it.s  e.s.sential  features 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr  McCilloch  I  and 
the  ^:entleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Ger- 
\l;i  R  Fokd!.  and  a  number  of  other 
Ml  mber.s  on  this  .side  of  the  aisle.  If  such 
leiiislation  is  a  part  of  the  bill  before  the 
President.  I  believe  he  will  .see  fit  to  sign 
u  I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
could  bimg  him.sclf  m  the  present  state 
uf  things  to  veto  such  legislation.  With 
ilial  ihou-'ht  in  mind,  I  trust  that  our 
commit lee.s  m  bnh  the  Hou.se  and  the 
other  body  will  move  promptly. 

Mr.  S.MITH  ot  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  ijentleman  yield? 

Mr  POFF  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
i:entlem:in  lor  yielding.  I  must  agree  with 
tlie  uentleiiian  that  I  could  not  see  the 
President  bring  himself  to  veto  that  kind 
ui  legislation  when  he  leaffiimed  again 
the  statement  he  made  last  vear.  in  his 
me.ssage  about  crime  this  year,  in  which 
he  said : 

Public  order  is  the  first  business  of  Gov- 
ernment 

Mr  I'OFF  I  thank  the  uentleman  and 
my  collraaues  for  their  patience. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  welcome  President's  Johnson's  sup- 
port in  what  we  hoi^e  will  be  an  all- 
out  effort  to  combat  and  control  crime. 
The  need  for  sucli  an  effort  has  been 
carefully  documented.  Each  day  brings 
i.cw  statistics  that  show  a  skyrocketing 
Mse  in  crime.  Each  day  brines  fresh  evi- 
dence that  something  must  be  done  to 
reverse  the  alarming  trend  toward  law- 
1  ssness. 

One  of  the  primary  duties  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  establish  and  maintain  law 
and  order.  Our  veiy  survival  as  a  free 
snd  effective  society  depends  upon  how 
successfully  we  are  able  to  implement 
this  basic  concept. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
fi-ps.s.  Republicans  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported legislation  that  must  be  enacted 
i:  we  are  to  win  the  battle  against  crime. 
A  bill  that  would  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  provide  assistance  to  local 
I.iw  enforcement  agencies  was  passed  by 
the  House  with  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  Members.  Simi- 
larly, a  Republican-sponsored  bill  that 
•Aould  impose  criminal  penalties  upon 
I'ersons  traveling  in,  or  using  the  facil- 
it-ies  of.  interstate  commerce  with  the 
intent  to  incite  a  not.  was  also  passed 
!-y  the  House. 

Unfortunately,  this  essential  legisla- 
tion was  not  adopted  by  the  Senate  dur- 
::ig  the  first  session.  We  are  hopeful 
that,  with  the  new-found  interest  and 
-:iPI)ort  of  the  President,  this  legis- 
".:ition  can  be  enacted  into  law  without 
::irther  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
;  t  this  point  the  House  Republican  policy 
(ommittee  statements  of  July  12.  1967. 
:md  August  2,  1967,  that  deal  with  this 
important   legislation.   As   chairman   of 


the  policy  committee.  I  believe  that  these 
statements  carefully  set  forth  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  the  reasons  we 
urge  its  easily  enactment 

The  statements  referred  to  follow: 
HorsE  Republican  Policy  Committff  .Statf- 

.^'F^•T  (IN   THF   .Antihiivi-   L>  gtsi  Ariox     HR 

421,  July  12,  1967 

The  Hou.se  Republican  Poliry  Committee 
urces  the  prompt  cnactnienT  of  11, R.  421 
Tills  Republican  sponsored  leelslation  (the 
Cramer  bill)  woiUd  impose  criminal  penal- 
ties uix)n  persons  travelinE  ni  or  a'-iiig  ihe 
facilities  of  interst.ite  commerce  with  tlie 
intent  to  incite  a  riot. 

Last  year  in  response  to  a  grnwine  public 
demand  for  assistance  in  maint.'^inln'j  law 
and  order  in  the  streets  and  urban  center? 
of  our  land.  Repuhlican  antiriot  lesjislation 
was  adopted  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representative.s. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  piii)osed  (";\il 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  by  a  vote  of  ;J89  to  25. 
That  legislation  v,as  permuted  to  dip  in  the 
Senate.  Now,  as  a  result  of  continuinc  i)res- 
siire  and  leadership  by  Repul3hi-.'in  Members, 
this  vital  legislation  is  beine  bn  uaht  'o  the 
House  Floor  a.s  an  independent  measure. 

The  proposed  legislation  rejirespnts  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  Federal  criminal  power 
under  authority  based  on  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Hist  irically,  cer- 
tain types  of  conduct  have  been  prohibited 
by  Federal  Statute  when  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  are  used  For  eXcimpie, 
there  Is  the  Mann  Act,  the  prohibition  again.st 
the  interstate  transportation  of  strike  break- 
ers, the  Federal  Kidnapping  statute  and  the 
An;i-Racketeering  Act. 

HR.  421  is  not  intended  to  and  does  not 
limit  the  right  of  dissent  and  iieaccful  dem- 
onstration. Legitimate  activities  hy  tliose 
who  travel  in  interstate  commerce  to  partici- 
pate in  public  gatherings  .ir  other  lawful 
demonstrations  are  not  affected.  However. 
tho.se  persons  who  use  facilities  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  who  travel  from  one  .State  to 
another  or  from  a  foreign  country  to  :■.  State. 
In  order  to  incite  or  attempt  to  incite  riots, 
violence,  looting,  vandalism,  arson,  bombing, 
and  ;)hysical  assaults  would  be  subject  to 
prosecution. 

This  bill  would  supplement,  not  .i^upcrsede 
local  law  enforcement.  Certainly  the  most 
effective  means  of  riot  control  rest.s  with  the 
State  and  local  police.  However,  bv  .issurlne 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  "out-of-.state"  in- 
citers. State  and  local  authorities  wiil  be  sub- 
stantially assisted  in  keeping  the  peace  and 
protecting  the  public  safely. 

HR.  421  would  provide  a  new  and  effective 
law-enforcement  weapon  in  riot  situations 
like  those  that  have  occurred  in  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati.  Dayton,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and 
Waterloo.  Many  of  the  summertime  riots 
have  been  traced  to  troublemakers  wlio  travel 
about  this  Nation  inciting  riots.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  rid  interstate  commerce  of  these 
agitators  and  riot-mongers.  The  law-abiding 
citizens  in  the  area  where  the  riots  occur 
may  suffer  grievous  personal  injury  and  un- 
told property  damage  unless  this  "additional 
protection  Is  afforded  them. 


HotrsE  REPrBLiCAN  Policy  Committee  State- 
ment    ON     the     Law     Enforcement     and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
H.R.  5037,  August  2,  1967 
The  events  of  recent  weeks  have  st.arkly 
dramatized  the  crisis  in  law  enforcement  in 
this  country.  The  very  ability  of  government 
to  maintain  law  and   order  and  to   provide 
personal  safety  has   been   challenged.   Local 
law    enforcement,     criminal    justice,     tech- 
niques of  correction  and  rehabilitation  must 
be  updated  and  improved. 

H.R.  5037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
properly  amended,  could  be  an  important 
step  in  the  establishment  of  a  federal  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  to  local  law  en- 


forcement agencies.  Unfortunately,  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  that  was  orieinally  sub- 
mil  ted  contained  the  standard  Ore'at  So- 
ciety iormula.  It  stilled  local  initiative  and 
direction  and  placed  maximum  federal  con- 
trol in  the  hands  cjf  the  Attorney  C.eneral. 
In  an  effort  to  improve  the  bill,  liie  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
obtained  a  ntimber  of  .imendments.  For 
example: 

cal  .-Xn  appropriate  judicial  review  is  pro- 
vided in  cases  where  t'le  Attorney  Oeneral 
cuus  off  funds. 

(bi    Congres.sional  oversight  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  (lata   bank  has  Ijcen  established. 
(c)  Tlie  open-end  aulliorization  was  ellml- 
liated.   thereby  insuring  essential   legislative 
review  of  ilii.s  Art 

Id)  The  direct  Federal  jniyment  of  regu- 
lar jjolice  salaries  has  been  banned. 

Tlie  present  emergency  dem.mds  that 
iiieHnlngfuI  and  approjjriate  Feder.d  assist- 
ance be  given  to  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  However,  this  crisis  must  not 
be  used  as  a  >,  ehicle  to  jjlace  Federal  <  ontrol 
over  st;»te  and  local  jjolice  administration 
and  to  lay  the  fotmdation  for  a  centralized 
Federal  ijolice  :orce.  Therefore,  ..dditional 
and  essential  safeguards  on  the  broad  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  .'Administrator  .-hould  be 
adopted. 

Law  enforcement  and  rriminal  justice  ad- 
minii-tratlcjn  are  primarily  local  responsiljil- 
I'ies.  Crime  is  e.s.sentially  a  l.ical  i)roblem 
that  must  be  dealt  with  by  .state  and  local 
governments.  Even  the  Attorney  General  has 
stated.  'We  would  hope  to  have  all  the  States 
really  workine  ior  a  lully  romprehensive 
jilan  for  the  State  "  .'iny  provision  <.:t  meas- 
ure that  v.-ouid  upset  (  r  reverse  this  historic 
c-oncept  must  be  avoiried.  The  recent  riots 
have  reemphasized  the  basic  fact  that  the 
State  and  its  designated  agencies  nuist  have 
the  i)riinary  responsibilitv  for  'ocjrfllnating 
the  law  enforcement  effort  within  .a  state. 
Certronly,  e.xperlenrr  under  the  'poverty" 
I)rrjgram  has  demonstrated  that  failure  "to 
coordinate  Federal  activities  with  state  ac- 
tivities creates  serious  financial  and  adminis- 
trative problems. 

In  a  lettrr  dated  June  8.  1967,  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  noted  that  "the  state 
lioltls  the  primary  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing the  coordinating  machinery  needed 
for  intergovernmental  assistance  proerams  " 
It  w.fs  then  suegested  that  HR  5037  be 
amended  so  that  where  a  state  has  a  plan  for 
an  appropriately  Ijalanced  distribution  of  aid 
to  local  law  enforcement  activities,  the  Attor- 
nev  General  shall  make  all  grants  to  the 
state  ageticy  dcsicnated  by  the  Governor  to 
administer  such  plan  On  July  18.  1967,  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A,  Rockefeller  also  urged  the 
adfiption  of  an  amendment  that  would  "as- 
sure that  the  State  caii  etfectlvely  coordinate 
application  lor  assistance  "  Governor  Rocke- 
leller  pointed  out.  -If  comprehensive  crime 
control  envisioned  by  H  R.  5037  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  is  essential  that  the  legislation  recog- 
nize the  primary  role  of  the  State,  especially 
in  developing  a  statewide  comprehensive 
plan." 

We  support  an  amendment  of  this  type. 
V'e  believe  it  vr.l  pro\i(ie  essential  state  co- 
ordination and  eliminate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's power  to  dominate  and  control 
local  law  enforcement.  We  reject  the  Demo- 
cratic Majority's  contention  that  ".  .  .  the 
.\tt  irney  General  should  have  the  maximum 
discretion  m  promulgating  reculations  and 
in  administering  the  autliorizcd  programs  to 
determine  the  population  size  that  would 
be  most  appropriate  for  participation  in  the 
light  of  all  considerations  relevant  to  the 
particular  programs." 

We  believe  that  an  ajjpropriate  allocation 
formula  should  be  adopted.  In  the  present 
bin.  the  only  limitation  on  the  .'Attorney 
General's  discretion  to  distribute  funds,  Is 
the  prohibition  "that  :.ot  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropiiated  i^r  allocated 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
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of  this  Act  'ihrtl!  be  used  wuhin  any  one 
State   ■ 

Certainly  tliere  muat  De  i  statutory  as- 
surance that  Ihei  .•  will  oe  .i  meaningtul 
amount  of   funds  aiHllab:e   :or  every   Stale 

We  believe  that  ierlov.s  cotisicler.aioii 
should  be  given  to  the  eitablishment  of  a 
National  InsUtute  of  L..».  Il-forcemen-,  .i;.d 
Crlminul  Justice  whicii  la  -.utn  ■*oul<l  ue 
authori/ed  t->  sliibUsii  resloral  rrulnlug  in- 
stitutes In  order  to  hs-e  -i  real  imp:»ct  on 
our  law  enforcement  problem*  the  eduction 
and  training  '(f  .k*  entorc-ment  nnd  crim- 
inal lusticp  personnel  uid  research  must  b» 
emphtwl/ecl  Impr(.v«»d  rralMng  "f  local  and 
state  law  enforcement  personnel  m  riot  pre- 
vention, rl  a  suppresstun  and  riot  control  IS 
needed  New  -^^clini^ueB  for  combating  orga- 
ni^.ed  -rtnr.e  must  be  devtK;  <•<{  These  .bj.  c- 
tlves  can  be  ac-omnl'shed  throvigh  iin  Insti- 
tute similar  to  tlie  Niitional  Institute  of 
Health  or  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
M  Tfover.  the  Improved  meth  >d8  for  crime 
detection,  prevention  prosecution,  and  reha- 
blUt:\tlon  can  he  dt^veloped  and  taught  In 
this  manner  v^llhcmt  the  danger  of  domi- 
nant by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
dav,  a%  I  stood  before  this  House.  I 
praised  certain  portions  of  the  E»resi- 
den:  s  messavje  on  crime.  Indeed.  I  do 
find  much  to  commend  in  the  President's 
recommendations,  particularly  tho.'ie  re- 
^ardins  a  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice.  If 
created,  it  could  conduct  research  into 
the  application  of  advanced  scientific 
and  cechnoiosical  devices  for  improving 
law  enforcement,  as  well  as  for  improv- 
ing police  training  and  education  at  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  levels.  However, 
at  the  risk,  of  sounding'  self-laudatory.  I 
wish  to  remind  the  President— and  the 
public— that  such  proposals  were  first 
put  forward  by  Members  of  this  House 
and  were  embodied  in  the  substitute 
amendme  it  which  I  ofTered  to  title  in 
of  the  omnibus  anticrime  bill. 

In  fact,  when  one  examines  the  Presi- 
dent's '22  proposals  to  "insure  public 
safety."  one  finds  that  they  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  recommendations  pre- 
viouslv  made  by  Republican  Members. 
or  are  a  rehash  of  the  administrations 
past  proposals.  Careful  .scrutiny  of  the 
President's  February  7  message  reveals 
his  concurrence  with  Republican  think- 
ing on  the  crime  problem.  For  example- 
The  President  ur'ies  tiie  prompt  pas- 
sage of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  A.^sistance  Act  — formerly 
heralded  bv  the  misnomer  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967."  I  aKree 
that  fin:'l  action  should  be  taken  on  this 
bill— a  measure  which  was  considerably 
unproved  by  a  series  of  Republican-of- 
fered amendments  passed  by  this  House 
last  August. 

The  President  asks  for  a  major  as- 
sistance program"  for  the  purposes  of 
educating  and  training  the  Nation  s  law- 
enforcement  personnel,  as  well  as  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram to  oe  conducted  throuijh  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice — virtually  the  sum  and 
substance  of  my  amendment  to  title  III 
of  the  anticnme  bill. 

The  President  seek-s  a  SlOO  million  au- 
thorization lor  the  crime  bill— an 
amendment  offered  by  my  Republican 
colleague  from  Minnesota  Mr.  M.ac- 
GrecorI  would  hcivf  provided  an  in- 
crea.sed  authorization. 


The  President  desires  controls  on  the 
hallucinatory  druf,'.  LSD— a  measure 
first  suggested  by  my  Republican  col- 
league   from    Nebraska      Mr.    Cunninc;- 

HMA  I 

The  President  also  asks  for  riot  con- 
trol lesihlation— legislation  which  my 
Republican  colleaeue  from  Florida  1  Mr. 
Cramer  i  and  many  other  Republican 
Members,  including  myself,  have  been 
urging  for  years. 

The  Prisident  wants  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  '  to  engage  m  gambling  as  a 
substantial  busiiu.ss  affecting  interstate 
commerce  "  I  refer  him  to  the  legisla- 
tion first  sponsored  by  my  Republican 
coUeague  from  Virginia  iMr.  PoffI  — 
and  others— which  would  accomplish 
precisely  this  purpose. 

Tlie  President  wants  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  Fi'deral  Government  to  appeal 
pretrial  orders  granting  motions  to  sup- 
press evidence.  I  sugge.st  that  he  exam- 
ine a  bill  first  introduced  last  se.ssion  by 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  iMi  FUils- 
balk  I 

As  you  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
proposals  made  in  the  President's  crime 
message  reveal  a  decidedly  Republican 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  crime. 

If  imitation  is  the  bincere.st  form  of 
flattery,  the  Republicans  modestly  ac- 
cept the  role  ot  pacemakers  tor  the  pres- 
ent administration.  But  we  are  not  be- 
guiled" nor  will  the  American  public  be 
deceived 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  interesting  that  in  this  election  year 
of  1968  the  President  has  suddenly 
awakiiu-d  to  a  national  crisis  in  crime. 
He  is  eager  to  share  the  blame  for 
this  di.sgraceful  crisis. 

He  implores  that  it  not  be  made  a 
partisan  issue  in  the  torthcomlng  eitc- 
tion. 

His  wish  IS  understandable!  But  the 
( scalation  of  crime  m  this  country  is 
an  issue. 

Not  b'cau.'^e  an\one  makes  it  an  issue. 
But  becau.se  the  .senseless,  spiraiing.  rise 
of  crime  m  this  land  has  struck  fear  and 
frustration  into  the  hearts  of  the  good 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  an  issue  because  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  comprehend 
and  cope  with  it. 

It  IS  an  issue  and  a  culpability  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  escape  or  .share. 

The  people  of  this  county  know  who 
was  manning  the  watch  when  the  s+up 
ui  state  ran  aground  on  this  rocky  shoal. 
The  President  s  election  year  message 
IS  a  sorry  excuse  for  the  dangerous  course 
he  has  been  .setting  throughout  Ins  ad- 
ministration Every  statistic  is  an  indict- 
ment of  his  public  stewardshi[3 — every 
line  a  confession  )f  his  failures  to  pre- 
serve to  the  people  even  the  basic  free- 
tlom — freedom  from  the  fear  of  criminal 
tyranny  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
the  homes  of  our  land. 

Crime  is  avx  i.ssue  m  1968.  because  the 
President  did  not  make  it  an  l.s.^ue  of  his 
concern  in  1967,  or  1966,  or  1965.  or 
1964 — when  all  America  was  crying  out 
for  some  protection  for  the  honorable 
and  decent  citizens  against  the  violent 
and  corrupt  criminals  who  seemed  to 
fiijoy  unbelievable  favor  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  during  these  years 
The  folly  of  this  foolishness  has  come 


home  The  day  of  reckoning  is  here.  That 
IS  why  crime  is  an  is.sue.  and  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  escape  it.  or  wish  it  away. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  POFF  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  today  loUowing  tiie 
colloquy  foUnwing  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINIS'n.'ATION  REFUSES  TO 
TrLL  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  TRUli! 
ABOUT     PUEBLO,  '  BECAUSE— 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten. pore.  Und.r 
previous  Older  ot  the  Hoii.se.  the  gentl.  - 
man  from  Indiana  Mr.  Bray  1  is  recog- 
nized lor  10  minutes. 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  .Speaker,  does  the  aci- 
niinistuition  not  trust  the  American  peo- 
ple L-nough  to  tell  them  what  rei>lly  ha;.- 
l-ened  in  the  Pueblo  incident."  Wtiy  do.  s 
the  administration  not  relea.'^e  the  infor- 
mation the  Communists  almost  cer- 
tainly have:  the  full  texts  of  the  mes- 
sages between  the  Pxicbln  and  higher  US 
■luthority  A  veiy  small  part  of  Pncbl  ,s 
transmissions,  just  a  few  words,  have 
been  made  public,  but  there  has  been  i.  ■ 
information  of  any  kind  as  to  what  th.^ 
Pueblo  was  told  to  do.  or  not  to  do. 

There  were  il'j  hours  between  the  tiu.c 
the  Pueblo  was  first  stopped  until  it  wtnt 
off  the  air;  1 '  j  hours  from  thf  time  Norili 
Korean  ships  moved  m  until  it  quit  trans- 
mittni:;:  45  minutes  from  the  time  uf 
North  Korean  boarding  until  it  went  .si- 
lent; 20  minutes  from  time  of  North 
Korean  orders  to  go  to  Wonsan  until  the 
la.st  message  was  .sent. 

What  did  the  Pueblo  ttU  Washington, 
and  what  wint  back  in  return? 

The  administrations  i-tatements  a:, : 
actions  to  date  have  gone  from  hard-i.:.  ■ 
to  soft-line  to  contradiction  to  the  truiv 
incredible  recommendation  that  ve 
admit  wc  were  wrong  whether  we  were  <r 
not ,  The  net  re.sult  is  confusion : 

Hard  line:  a  carrier  task  force  to  ti.e 
Sea  of  Japan;  fiuhter  squadrons  to  South 
Korea;  reserve  raiiup. 

Soft  line:  a  Presidential  reminder  a!  ■ 
news  conference  that  it  took  7  months  : o 
::et  the  crew  of  an  RB-47  reconnaissance 
plane  back  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Contradiction:  Amba.ssador  Goldbt . - 
told  the  U.N..  without  qualification,  that 
the  Pueblo  was  never  in  North  Koreari 
waters  The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  '  e 
cannot  be  ab.solutely  sure  of  this. 

Plead  fuilty.  reeardless:  the  Senate 
Democratic  majority  leader  suggested  •  " 
admit  the  ship  was  in  North  Korean 
waters,  whether  it  was  or  not.  if  th:s 
would  get  it  back 

E.spionage  may  be  an  unpleasant  lact 
of  the  cold  war,  but  it  is  a  very  real  ar.d 
necejssaiw  operation  and  I  am  certain  t;:e 
American  people  know  and  understaiai 
this.  We  have  other  .so-called  spy  ships 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  around  40. 

The  Soviet  ships  lurk  outside  U.S.  P'"- 
laris  submarine  bases  at  Guam,  at  Rota, 
Spain,  at  Holy  Loch,  in  Scotland,  and, 
where  I  have  seen  them  myself,  at 
Charleston,  S  C.  They  wait  off  the  Flor- 


ida coa.'t  and  monitor  space  flights  from 
Cape  Kennedy;  they  circle  Kwajalein 
Atoll,  in  the  South  Pacific,  where  we  test 
autiballistic  missiles.  They  shadow  our 
tleet  111  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
.Atlantic,  and  one  now  follows  our  naval 
loices  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  off  North 
Ktirea. 

We  consider  3  miles  the  limit  for  our 
territorial  waters.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  Soviet  ships  have  come  in- 
side our  limit  on  three  occasions.  Each 
time  we  liave  followed  nomial  interna- 
tional practice  in  informing  them  they 
are  tiesiia.ssing.  escorting  them  outside 
the  limit,  and  protesting  to  Moscow. 

Some  countries,  such  as  North  Korea, 
consider  12  miles  the  limit.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  wcaild  have  12 
miles  apply  uff  our  own  shores  to  ships 
of  all  countries  that  claim  12  miles  off 
their  coa.sts. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea  are 
certainly  working  together  now  to  make 
the  whole  incident  as  humiliating  and 
difficult  for  the  United  States  as  they 
possibly  can.  We  may  be  certain,  too, 
that  whatever  intelligence  data  was 
taken  from  the  Pueblo  by  North  Korea 
^'.as  in  Moscow  in  a  \cry  .'hort  time.  In 
spite  of  this,  we  still  are  so  naive  as  to 
.seek  Soviet  help  to  get  the  ship  and  the 
men  back.  This  is  like  askiiiL!  the  Mafia 
t  1  handle  an  anticrime  crusade. 

Release  of  the  me.ssaaes  would  not  tell 
the  Communists  anything  tney  do  not 
know.  They  monitor  our  broadcasts,  too. 

But  relea.se  might  tell  the  .American 
people  more  about  our  lack  of  military 
preparedness  and  foresight  than  the  ad- 
ministration cares  for  them  to  learn. 

It  might  show  we  learned  nothing  from 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Liberty,  another 
electronic  intelligence  ship,  in  the  Middle 
East  last  year. 

Th,"  messages  might  show  there  were 
rajt  enough  planes  available  in  South 
Korea  to  help  handle  such  incidents. 

The  messages  might  show  there  were 
not  enough  ships  available  to  provide 
some  sort  of  naval  backup  and  protec- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNamara  said 
tr.at  to  have  protected  the  ship  would 
liave  been  a  jjrovocative  act.  This  is  non- 
.'^ense.  We  are  quick  to  worry  about  pro- 
voking someone  else,  but  if  someone  pro- 
vokes us  we  try  to  excuse  it.  explain  it 
away,  cover  it  up.  and  temporize,  giving 
tiiC  appearance  of  weakness  and  indeci- 
sion. 

"Speech  is  silver."  says  the  old  proverb, 
but  silence  is  golden."  In  this  case. 
.-lience  is  aLso  deceptive,  evasive,  and  an- 
other attempt  by  the  administration  to 
bury  a  series  of  errors  that  added  up  to  a 
gross  tactical  blunder. 


THE  PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  REDUCE  BANK  CRIMES 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1963 
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when  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.^e  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  rees- 
tablished, one  of  the  most  seiious  crime 
problems  facing  the  Nation  was  the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  crimes  against  banking  in- 
stitutions. Embezzlements  committed 
within  banks  had,  for  years,  been  in- 
creasing both  in  the  number  uf  offenses 
and  in  the  amounts  stolen  from  banks 
and  -savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
those  institutions  were  increasingly  being 
subjected  to  robberies  and  burgl.iries. 

It  is  an  obligation  (  f  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  to  eval- 
uate the  efficiency  and  economy  with 
which  agencies  under  its  juii._-diction 
conduct  their  operations.  All  of  the  P'ed- 
eral  banking  supervisory  agencies  are 
within  the  subcommittee's  oversight 
jurisdiction.  As  chairman  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee, I  therefore  directed  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  operations  of  the  su;)er- 
visory  agencies,  as  tliey  related  to  the 
bank  crime  problems,  'lliat  study  lesult- 
'"d  in  a  report,  entitled  "Crimes  .'\'iainst 
Banking  Institutions"' — House  leixjit 
1147,  88th  Congress,  second  session.  That 
report  contained  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

RECOMMEND.^TI'iNS 

In  order  to  combat  the  rise  in  trinie.<; 
again.st  banking  institutions  it  ;.s  recom- 
mended: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Governnr."^  of  the  Fed- 
oral  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  hereafter  called  j-upervi.iory 
agencies,  each  establish  by  rules  or  regula- 
tions specific  guidelines  for  tlie  prevpntion  of 
external  and  internal  crimes  against  banking 
institutions  under  their  .'^upervl.sion,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  several 
kinds  and  sizes  of  such  institutions,  and  the 
public  interest. 

2.  That  in  establishing  such  guidelines  the 
supervisory  agencies  give  consideration  to 
incorporating  therein,  as  requirements,  ade- 
quate audit,  compulsory  vacations,  direct 
verification,  decoy  money,  and  other  widely 
accepted  measures  referred  to  in  this  report. 

3.  That  the  examiners  employed  by  the 
supervisory  agencies  be  given  such  training 
in  the  methods  of  prevention  of  external 
and  Internal  crimes  as  will  enable  them  to 
ascertain  and  advise  on  any  security  deficien- 
cies In  the  institutions  they  examine;  and 
that  to  assist  In  the  examination  for  security 
.against  external  crimes  the  examination  re- 
port forms  call  for  detailed  information  in 
that  regard,  similar  to  the  American  Bankers 
Association's  bank  inspection  form  referred 
to  in  this  report. 

4.  That  the  supervisory  agencies  consider 
making  It  a  requirement  on  the  institutions 
they  supervise  that  fingerprints  of  prospec- 
tive officers,  directors  and  employees  of  such 
institutions  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  criminal  record 
checks. 

5.  That  the  supervisorv  agencies  establish 
an  interagency  committee  for  the  purposes  of 
making  a  coordinated  effort  to  lessen  bank 
crimes  through  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
bank  crime  statistics  and  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  means  of  combating  such 
crimes;  and  to  assist  banking  Institutions 
toward  greater  security  against  such  crimes 
by  undertaking  such  research  projects  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable,  including  the  require- 
ments, from  the  security  standpoint,  of  a 
model  Institution,  and  the  testing  and 
evaluating  of  security  means  and  devices. 

6.  That  the  adequacy  of  the  institution's 
crime  prevention  facilities  and  procedures  be 


considered  whenever  a  supervisory  agency 
must  act  \ipon  its  application  for  charter,  de- 
fxjsit  in.surance,  branch  offices,  or  any  other 
application  requiring  ..gency  approval] 

7.  That  the  supervisory  upencles  impre.ss 
on  the  directors  of  the  institution.s  they 
.supervise  the  collective  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities of  directors  lor  the  adequate 
security  of  their  institutions  :, gainst  losses 
from  crimes. 

8.  That  onslderation  be  g:\en  to  legisla- 
•-ion  which  would  permit  the  super\'lsory 
agencies  to  ;;pprove  tr  disapprove  major 
changes  in  manuirement  arising  from  changes 
in  control  or  ownership  of  institutions  thev 
.supervise,  nnd  to  c.xclnde  underworld 
clenipnts  irom  becoming  directors,  officers 
or  employees  of  banking  institutions. 

Over  the  mterveninu  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  have  .sought 
to  have  the  above  recommendritions  car- 
ried out  Ijy  the  bank  super\  isory  agen- 
cies In  many  respects  the  resufts  have 
been   excellent. 

For  example,  tlie  supervisory  agencies 
have  :natMiirated  procedures  reouiring 
their  examiners  to  check  on  the  kinds  of 
.-ecuiity  features  bankin-J  institutions 
liave  provided  to  '-:uard  against  roljberies 
:ind  burglarie.s.  The  agencies  attemjit  to 
persuade  banks  and  savin  js  and  loan 
a.ssociations  to  submit  the  lingerprints  of 
prospective  offieers  directors,  and  em- 
ployees to  the  FBI  to  be  checked  for  anv 
enmir.al  records.  Also,  legislation  has 
i.een  adopted  which  requires  that  the 
supervisory  agencies  be  notified  of  any 
changes  m  control  and  ownership  of  the 
institutions  they  supervise,  thus  arming 
them  with  some  means  of  cxcludin-'  un- 
denvorld  elements  from  taking  over  the 
institutions. 

Tlie  a'lencies  also  have  increased  the 
instruction  given  their  ex.nminers  on  the 
perils  of  bank  crimes,  and  have  soueht 
through  instruction  and  moral  persuasion 
to  convince  banks  and  bankers  to  better 
protect  their  institutions  aaainst  crimes. 
However,  they  have  not  done  enough— 
the  ea.sy  test  of  that  lact  is  that  it  is 
almost  imi^ossible  to  pick  u))  a  newspaper 
on  any  day  without  reading  a  stoiw  about 
a  current  bank  robbery.  External  crimes 
auainst  banks  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, .-.nd  they  increased  jiarticularlv 
sharply  in  the  past  year. 

In  1966  these  crimes  asalnst  financial 
institutions  protected  by  the  Federal 
bank  robbery  statute  readied  an  alltlme 
high  of  1.871.  Figures  recentlv  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation indicate  that  the  total 
reached  2,551  in  1967— reflecting  ap- 
proximately a  30-rercent  increa.se. 

The  dollar  amounts  stolen  from  vic- 
timized banks  are  staggering.  Data  com- 
piled by  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion .show  that  losses  to  federally  insured 
l}anks.  alone,  resulting  from  robberies 
committed  from  January  throuch  Jime 
1967.  totaled  S3, 3  million,  compared  with 
SI  3  million  in  the  same  6-month  period 
of  1966.  Additional  large  losses  were  suf- 
fered due  to  burglaries  or  larcenies. 
The.se  statistics  do  not  reflect  the  cost  of 
investigating  these  crimes  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

As  our  report  pointed  out.  of  even 
greater  concern  than  the  dollar  losses, 
is  the  peril  to  human  lives  that  armed 
bank  robberies  represent.  Bank  officers 
and  employees,  customers,  and  police  of- 
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fleers  have  been  victims  of  the  violence 
that  IS  inherent  in  ever>'  bank  robber/ 

The  FBI  report.>  that  banks  are  at- 
tractive large  is  for  criminals  not  only 
because  they  are  repositories  for  lar«e 
sums  of  money,  but  also  because  security 
and  protective  methods  are  grossly  m- 
adequate  in  many  banks  Some  nnancial 
Institutions  are  laKKin^  behind  retail 
stores  and  other  business  establi.^ihments 
In  the  protection  they  afford  ai,'ainst  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  and  larcenies  By  and 
large.  b;u.kinK  institutions  have  not 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  safeguards 
which  modem  technology  has  placed  at 
their  di.spo.sal— such  as  hidden  cameras, 
closed  circuit  television  microphones, 
and  silent  alarms  Some  even  refuse  to 
use  marked  or  decoy"  money,  which 
would  aid  m  the  apprciiension  and  con- 
viction of  bank  robbers 

Federal  supervisory-  agencies,  in  gen- 
eral, havf  i.ssued  no  regulations  requir- 
ing even  basic  security  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  e.xternal  crimes  against 
financial  institutions,  .nnd  there  have 
been  indiciit'ons  that  some  doubt  they 
have  authority  to  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  when  tlie  Federal 
Government  must  assume  responsibili- 
ties in  this  direction,  and  the  President 
has  clearly  so  indicated  m  his  crime 
message  I  therefore  favor  legislation 
which  "Aould  authorize  and  inquire  agen- 
cies vested  with  control  of  federally  in- 
sured banks  and  savings  and  loan  as.so- 
ciations  to  develop  and  prescnbe  stand- 
ard.s  for  the  installation  of  such  .safety 
devices  as  are  necessary  to  discourage 
robberies,  burglaries  and  larcenies,  and 
to  a.s;,ist  ;n  the  apprehension  of  the  crim- 
inals who  commit  these  crimes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
recommendations  of  the  President 


THE  NEW  YORK-NEW  JERSEY  AIR 
POLLU'nON  .\B.\TEMENT  CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr  RY.\N  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RY.-\N  Mr  Speaker,  on  January 
3.  1967.  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  convened  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Conference  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  The  first  phase  of  the  CorU'erence 
considered  primarily  sulfur  dioxide  pol- 
lution and  made  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  abatement,  wiuch  were  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  John  W   Gardner. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference 
started  on  January  30.  1968.  to  examine 
how  the  recommendations  had  been  car- 
ried out.  to  consider  particulate  pollution 
and  to  make  further  recommendations. 

I  testified  on  January  30.  1968.  about 
the  continuing  menace  of  air  pollution  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  failures  of  the  New 
York  City  administration  m  air  pollution 
control  and  abatement  .As  I  did  in  Janu- 
ary. 1967  I  made  specific  proposals  for 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Conference  in 
order  to  achieve  clean  air. 


Althoiwh  size  and  air  pollution  do  not 
necessarily  coincide.  New  York  City  has 
the  most  polluted  air  of  any  major  city 
in  the  Nation  It  is  als(3  the  largest  city. 
We  have  both  the  re.sources  and  tech- 
nologies to  insure  clean  and  healthy  an 
now  in  all  our  cities  Our  failures  are 
simply  failures  of  will  and  administra- 
tion 

Unfortunately,  the  Nt-w  York  City  ad- 
ministration has  been  prmiding  the 
worst  administration  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol eftorts  of  any  major  cltv  m  America. 
.Mthoueh  faced  with  almo.st  certain  air 
pollution  disastei-s,  the  city  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  establish  an  e.s,sential 
emergency  plan  to  ward  off  such  disas- 
ters when  they  come 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  city  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  use  available  Fed- 
eral funds  for  air  pollution  control.  The 
Federal  Government  has  had  to  extend 
the  grant. 

The  administration  is  the  city's  worst 
polluter  by  far.  It  is  also  the  citys  worst 
violator  of  the  air  pollution  law  and  its 
worst  scofflaw  It  is  .scoffing  at  State  law, 
which  requiies  low-sulfur  fuels.  It  .scoffed 
at  a  new  city  law  prohibiting  open 
burnmt,'.  It  is  .scoffing  at  its  own  laws 
governing  municipal  and  apartment 
house  incinerators.  It  has  encouraged 
landlords  to  .scoff  at  the  laws 

The  New  York  City  administration  has 
confirmed  the  facts  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Conference  about  Us  failures. 

A  new  city  law,  local  law  14.  had  re- 
quired upgrading  of  incinerators  in  large 
apartment  buildings  by  May  20.  1967.  In 
testimony  before  the  Conteienee  on  F-'h- 
niary  1,  1968.  the  New  York  City  com- 
missioner of  air  jxjllution  control.  Austin 
N.  Heller,  confirmed  that  the  adminis- 
trations own  ruling  that  buildings  con- 
structed before  19f>l  would  not  have  to 
upgrade  incinerators  "was  the  final  'coup 
de  grace'  "  to  the  law. 

.AJithouL,'h  city  law  required  an  end  to 
open  burning  by  May  20.  1967,  Commis- 
sioner Heller  confirmed  that  open  burn- 
ing had  been  iiermitted  -until  November 
of  this  past  year." 

Although  municipal  incinerators  vio- 
late the  present  code,  and  city  law- 
requires  upgrading  of  all  municipal  in- 
cinerators by  mid- 1969.  the  commissioner 
confirmed  that — 

It  now  appears  unlikely  that  all  the  mu- 
nicipal mcinernttir  turniices  will  be  able  to 
comply  with  this  deadline 

Although  the  law  required  upgrading 
of  incinerators  in  .some  9,000  large  apart- 
ment houses  over  seven  stones  by  May 
20.  1967.  the  commisioner  admitted  in  his 
testimony  that  le.ss  than  2  percent  or 
.some  'I-iO  upgraded  on-site  incinerators 
have  received  certificates  of  operation 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  law." 

RrCOMMtNDATIONS 

I  asked  the  Conference  to  make  part  of 
the  public  record  a  list  of  the  major  par- 
ticulate iJolluters  in  the  area  On  Febru- 
aiT  1.  1968.  the  Conference  released  a  list 
of  144  point  sources  emitting  more  than 
100  tons  per  year  of  particulate  matter. 

The  point  .source  report  reveals  that 
New  York  City  s  municipal  incinerators 
produce  17.223  tons  per  year  of  particu- 
late matter  On  the  basis  of  a  6-day  week 
this  IS  53  6  tons  per  day  The  figure  used 
in   my   testimony,    which   was   obtained 


from  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Air  Pollution  Control,  was  13.000  ton< 
per  year.  So  the  situation  is  considerably 
worse  than  the  city's  own  estimate 

I  a.sked  the  Conference  to  require  that 
New  York  City— 

Immediately  develop  a  workable  auto- 
matic emergency  plan  to  prevent  the  next 
pollution  disaster; 

Comply  immediately  with  the  1967 
Conference  recommendations  for  thf 
^ulfur  content  of  fuels; 

Set  requirements  that  those  who  burn 
coal  .md  tur-l  oil  u.se  fuel  which  i-enerates- 
less  particulate  matter  or  install  adequate 
control  and  collection  equipment ; 
Enforce  the  ban  on  open  burning: 
Immediately  enforce  upgrading  or 
shutting  down  of  all  private  incinerators 
along  with  neces.sary  steps  to  handle  tlio 
additional  refu.se: 

Upgrade    the    municipal    incinerato:.- 
and  install  precipitators  or  bag  filter."^ 
.submit  monthly  reports  and  comply  by  a 
deadline  of  no  more  than  the  end  of  the 
vear:  and 

Iininediatelv  make  actual  use  ui 
granted  Federa'  funds 

I  urged  the  Conference  to  require  New 
Jersey  to  complv  immediately  wilii  la.^t 
year's  Conference  recommendations  for 
the  sulfur  content  of  coal. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  u.se  of  con! 
should  be  reduced  becau.se  of  its  partic- 
ulate-producmg  effect 

I  called  upon  the  Conference  to  make 
.specific  recommendations  to  deal  with 
the  dangerous  problem  of  particles  whicii 
are  smaller  than  .5  microns. 

I  urged  the  Conference  to  prepare  • 
comprehensive  emergency  action  pirn, 
for  the  entire  New  York-New  Jersey  17- 
county  area,  to  be  implemented  by  jiha.-i 
as  the  level  of  pollutants  rises. 

Finally.  I  asked  that  the  Conference 
remain  m  continuing  .se.ssion  and  that 
regular  reports  be  submitted  to  tlie  pre- 
siding ofTicer.  If  air  pollution  is  to  be  si:- 
niflcantly  reduced,  then  the  Conferences 
continuing  jurisdiction  is  required. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Reco"-^ 
mv  testimony  on  January  30.  1968.  before 
the  second  session  of  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Confer- 
ence: 

STArtMt.NT  nv  Congressman  William  I' 
RVAN  Before  the  Second  Session.  New 
York-New  .Jersey  Air  Pollition  .^batf- 
ment  Conference  .at  New  York  University 
..\lvmni  Hall  New  York  CrrY.  Janvary  iO 
1968 

This  .Second  Session  oi  the  Interstate  -Mr 
Pollution  .\batement  Comerence  is  mvcft:- 
t:atlng  partlculnte  pollution  which  cn&M.- 
i^ers  the  liealth  :ind  welfare  of  persons  in  t!.'- 
New    York-.New   Jersey    metropolitan    area 

But  this  session  also  has  another  stated 
purpo.=  e.  to  evaluate  Just  what  action  l.as 
been  taken  since  the  first  session  one  year 
ago  to  control  sulfur  dioxide  pollution 

When  I  restmed  at  the  first  .session  ■'■: 
.Tanuary  1967.  I  ;>o;nted  out  that  the  proo- 
lem  of  "air  pollution  is  well  Itnown  to  all  We 
know  Its  costs  and  Us  damage  to  health  lO-'i 
property  We  have  the  power,  the  funds  ■■.'..a 
the  technologies  to  stop  pollution. 

•The  need  today,"  I  pointed  out  then  i"? 
not  primarily  for  more  discussions,  new  teci.- 
nologles  or  even  new  laws  The  need  tod.o. 
Is  for  action  ' 

This  Conference  made  recommendations 
that  forced  action 

New  York  Stale  has  compiled  generally 
with  the  recommendations.  New  Jersey  has 
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lullowed  some  of  the  reccnunendatlons.  The 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  has  taken 
major  steps 

But  New  York  City,  despite  Its  highly  pub- 
licl/Pd  promises,  has  acted  not  for  strict  con- 
trols t<j  Ijeneflt  the  citizens  It  represents  but 
iiir  lix>ser  controls  to  accommodate  Influential 
interests   and   the   real   estate  operators. 

Today  I  am  testifying  more  In  sorrow  than 
in  anger 

I  am  testifying  to  New  York  City's  Inepti- 
tude, broken  promises,  and  shocking  failures. 
Over  the  last  year,  the  City  Administra- 
tion lias  given  a  demonstration  of  the  worst 
administration  of  air  pollution  control  efforts 
of  any  major  city  in  America 

Although  theoretically  all  in  the  same  Ad- 
ministration, the  City's  Mayor,  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commissioner,  and  Sanitation  Com- 
missioner apparently  never  coordinate  policy. 
The  Administration  has  promised  speed 
.ir.d  enuendered  delay.  It  has  told  different 
stories  lo  different  audiences  It  has  calmly 
broken   us  own  promises. 

For  a  year  the  City  Administration  has 
called  for  more  Federal  ;ild  for  air  pollution 
control.  Willie  not  even  using  the  funds  the 
Federal  government  had  ;ilready  provided. 
For  more  than  eight  months,  the  Admin- 
istration has  played  a  comedy  over  enforcing 
the  law  governing  apartment  building  Incin- 
erators. 

Despite  ijroclamations  it  has  not  upgraded 
;t=;  iiwn  Housing  .^Xuthority  incinerators. 

Despite  plans  and  promises,  it  has  taken 
110  rapid  action  to  upgrade  municipal  in- 
cinerators -niey  are  all  operating  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

A!thout:h  i.iced  with  almost  certain  air  pol- 
lution disasters  that  may  kill  hundreds  or 
ihousands.  the  City  Administration  has 
failed  to  establish  an  adequate  essential 
<  mergency  plan  to  prevent  such  disasters. 

Tlie  Administration  is  the  City's  worst 
polluter  It  is  also  the  City's  worst  lawbreaker 
ind  its  worst  .scofflaw.  It  is  scoffing  at  Its  own 
:.iws  governing  incinerators.  It  is  encourag- 
ing and  in  fact  advising  landlords  to  scofl  at 
the  laws.  It  Is  undermining  State  Law, 
.-pecifically  Rule  200. 

I  am  testifying  In  the  hope  that  this  Con- 
ierence  will  make  recommendations,  requir- 
ing the  New  York  City  Administration  to 
'>bey  its  own  laws,  to  enforce  its  own  rules, 
'o  use  Federal  funds  it  already  has  and  to 
..ct  to  end  air  pollution  not  in  ten  years, 
but  now. 

I  iun  also  asking  this  Conference  to  require 
ompllance    with    the    recommendations    it 
made  hist  January. 

THE    dirtiest    air 

New  York  City  has  the  most  polluted  air 
'n  the  nation.  We  pump  more  poison  and 
pollution  per  square  mile  Into  our  air  than 
..ny  other  major  city,  some  9,000  tons  a  day. 

New  York  City's  air  is  not  the  dirtiest 
imply  because  the  city  is  the  largest.  San 
?Yancisco.  for  Instance,  ranks  seventh  In  the 
::ation  in  population  but  it  ranks  35th  in 
-erms  of  pollution.  Wilmington.  Delaware, 
.'.inks  55th  in  population  but  15th  In  terms 
'  f  iKtllution.  Jersey  City  is  almost  as  bad. 
45th  in  population  but  17th  in  terms  of 
;'ollution. 

Primarily.  New  York  City  has  the  dirtiest 
■Ir  in  America  because  the  City  Admlnls- 
Tatlons.  past  and  present,  have  not  taken 
The  actions  or  enforced  the  laws  that  would 
'  nsure  clean  air. 

threat  to  health 
.\s  almost  every  expert  now  agrees,  air 
:  ollution  damagee  our  health.  It  helps  kill 
many  of  us  slowly  and  some  of  us  rapidly. 
Dr.  John  T.  Middleton,  Director  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service's  National  Center  for  Air  Pol- 
lution Control,  has  stated  publicly  that  In 
N'ew  York  City  and  other  large  urban  areas, 
the  public  health  and  welfare  are  threat- 
ened by  air  pollution." 

Dr.  Norton  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Medicine  of  the  New  York 


University  Medical  Center,  has  pointed  out, 
"Air  pollution  in  its  effects  on  health  .  .  .  acts 
primarily  through  the  exacerbation  of  exist- 
ing diseases." 

With  rapidly  increaslne  air  pollution,  res- 
piratory diseases  have  been  growing  at  an 
appalling  rate.  Studies  have  shown  that  air 
pollution  contributes  to  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema, in  which  lung  tissue  is  progres- 
sively destroyed.  These  diseases  have  been 
causing  twice  as  many  deaths  every  five  years. 
To  put  It  another  way,  in  New  York  City 
since  I960  the  death  rates  of  emphysema 
have  Increased  100  per  cent. 

Air  pollution  also  may  contribute  to  lung 
cancer,  which  now  takes  50.000  lives  a  year. 
One  study  by  a  doctor  at  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  College  has  found  that  the  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  among  men  living  on 
the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island,  where  air 
pollution  has  been  rampant,  is  more  than  30 
per  cent  greater  than  lor  men  hving  on  the 
south  shore,  where  the  air  is  relatively  clean. 
Air  pollution  sometimes  kills  quickly. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  lilstorlc  air 
pollution  disasters — the  Meuse  River  Valley 
of  Belgium  in  1930;  London's  killer  smog  of 
1952,  which  killed  thousands,  the  Donora, 
Pennsylvania  disaster  of  1948:  and  disasters 
in  New  York  City  in  1953.  1963,  and  1966, 
which  killed  hundreds. 

As  I  have  warned  many  times  in  the  past. 
In  New  York  City  we  face  .itmo.spheric  in- 
versions that  will  concentrate  the  slowly 
murderous  effects  of  air  pollution  mto  a  few 
liours  or  days,  and  murder  liundreds  .r  even 
thousands. 

damage  to  property 
As  well  as  Injuring  our  health,  air  pollu- 
tion costs  us  billions  of  dollars  every  year 
in  property  damage.  One  estimate  puts  "the 
cost  at  $65  per  person  or  from  $11  to  $12 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Yet  for  around  $3  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  we  could  erase  the  out- 
rage, according  to  Fortune  Magazine. 

In  the  17-county  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
area,  we  are  paying  $3  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  pollution  damage. 

New  York  City  Itself  estimates  each  per- 
son in  Manhattan  spends  about  $350  extra 
per  year  because  of  air  pollution.  According 
to  the  City,  polluted  air  Is  costing  the  fam- 
ily in  Manhattan  $850  a  year,  a  family 
in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  $720 
and  the  family  in  Staten  Island  ?560  a  vear. 
In  air  pollution  we  are  now  jiaving  many 
times  more  for  the  dirty  air  we  don't  want 
than  we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  clean 
air  we  do  want. 

The  New  York  City  Administration  has 
formally  and  publicly  made  the  following 
declaration  to  all  of  us.  I  quote  to  vou  from 
a  pamphlet,  "What  Does  Air  Pollution  Cost 
You,"  above  the  names  of  the  Mayor  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Air  Pollution  Control: 

"It's  your  job,  as  a  consumer  and  a  tax- 
payer, to  build  a  market  for  air  pollution 
control — to  demand  clean  air.  And  to  tell 
all  those  heel-dragging  polluters  who  tell 
you  there's  a  price  tag  on  clean  air.  'I  know, 
but  it's  cheaper  than  dirty  air.'  " 

As  you  know,  the  major  heel-dragging  pol- 
luters who  put  a  price  tag  on  "clean  air 
are  the  members  of  the  New  York  City  Ad- 
mimstratlon.  In  their  own  words,  they  must 
be  told  there  Is  no  excuse.  Clean  air  is 
cheaper. 

CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  January  19.  1967,  the  first  session  of 
this  Conference,  as  provided  by  law,  made 
seven  major  .recommendations. 

Recommendations  V,  VI  and  VII  related  to 
industrial    emission    of    sulfur    oxide    com- 
pounds,  emission   of   carbon   monoxide   and 
emissions  from  Abex  Corporation,  Mahwah 
N.J. 

These  recommendations  have  been  general- 
ly followed. 

The  major  Conference  recommendations 
called  for  a  regional  air  pollution  control 
agency  and  action  to  cut  the  sulfur  dioxide 
pollution  that  threatens  all  of  us.  Sulfurous 


.lir  pollution  needs  no  tiescriptlon.  It  is  the 
traditional  air  pollution  depicted  in  Hell. 
Recommendation  I  called  lor  an  interstate 
agency  with  legal  authority  to  control  pol- 
lution on  a  regional  basis.  New  York  and 
.\'ew  Jersey  have  passed  the  Mid-Atlantic 
St.Ues  Air  Pollution  Control  Cuinpact.  now 
oubject  to  act  of  Congress. 

The  Conference  found  that  our  air  is  con- 
tinuously more  polluted  by  sulfur  dioxide 
than  the  standard  recommended  by  tlie  Pub- 
lic Health  .Service. 

Sulfur-rlch  fuels  are  the  -ource  of  sulfur 
dioxide  pollution.  They  are  Ourned  by  pow- 
er plants  to  generate  "elect ricltv  and  bv  do- 
mestic, industrial  and  commercial  plants  for 
heat  and  other  purposes. 

Through  power-plant  use.  sulfur-rich  fuels 
contribute  40  per  cent  of  the  present  sulfur 
dioxide  jjollution.  Tlirough  domestic,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  burning,  they  contrib- 
ute another  50  per  cent. 

Iterommendation  III  would  ensure  luture 
use  of  low-sulfur  fuel.  The  conference  recom- 
mended tii.it  all  approved  new  jiower  penerat- 
mg  lacilities  must  have  an  ;.ssured  20-year 
••'UPiily  of  low  sulfur  fuel  or  mu;.;  denion- 
.■=lr.ite   effective   control    nieaiis. 

Last  year,  un  .September  29.  1S67,  the  New 
York  St.,it.e  Air  Pollution  Coiitr.ol  Board 
.idopted  Rule  200.  which  carries  out  this  and 
"ther  recommendations  iRule  200  prohibits 
.iny  new  jjower  generating  lacilities  designed 
lor  luel  liaving  a  fulfur  content  of  more  than 
■  ne  per  cent  by  weight  ;.fter  October  1,  1968, 
:n  Bronx.  Kings  and  New  York  Canities  and 
in  the  remainder  of  the  New  Y'ork  City  metro- 
polii.in  area  after  October  1,  1969.) 

Consolidated  Edison  is  building  a  new  fa- 
cility on  scaten  Island.  The  companv  reports 
that  the  new  plant  will  use  low  sulfur  fuel 
and  will  include  the  lat.est  air  pollution  con- 
trol equipment. 

Recommend, ition.s  II  and  IV  deal  with 
existing  polluters.  The  recommendatioii.s  re- 
quire use  of  low-sulfur  luel  bv  October  1, 
1969.  (The  recommendations  reouire  that 
fuel  used  by  power  plants  should  not  contain 
more  than  una  per  rent  sulfur  bv  weight;  ell 
used  for  heating  or  other  domestic,  commer- 
cial or  industrial  purpo.'-es  should  not  contain 
more  than  0.3  per  cent  sulfur  bv  weight; 
coal  used  for  heating  cr  other  domestic,  coml 
mercial  or  industrial  purposes  should  not 
contain  more  than  u  2  per  cent  tulfur  by 
'.velght  ) 

On  January  12.  1968,  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Health  promulgated  regulations 
requiring  low  sulfur  fuel  oils.  .These  regula- 
tions. Chapter  X.  limit  sulfur  content  by 
M.iy  1.  1968.  to  0.3  per  cent  in  distillate  oil 
0.7  per  cent  in  Number  Four  oil  and  o  5  per 
cent  m  residual  oil.  By  October  1,  1971  they 
require  0.2  per  cent  in  distillate  oil,  03  per 
cent  in  Number  Four  oil,  and  0.3  per  cent  in 
residual  oil.i 

Unfortunately,  New  Jersey's  regulations  do 
not  cover  the  sulfur  content  of  coal,  which 
is  a  major  power  plant  fuel  and  continues  to 
make  contribution  to  both  .sulfur  dioxide 
and  particulate  pollution.  There  Is  no  excuse 
for  this  failure. 

rule    200 

With  Rule  200.  New  York  State  moved  to 
comply  with  all  the  power-plant  fuel  recom- 
mendations. (Rule  200  limits  power  plant 
fuel  to  1.0  per  cent  sulfur  content  in  the 
Bronx.  Kings  and  New  York  Counties  by 
October  1,  1968.  a  year  earlier  than  the  Con- 
ference recommendations;  and  in  other  New 
York  metropolitan  counties  by  October  1 
1969.) 

Rule  200  also  carries  out  the  Conference 
recommendation  on  low-sulfur  fuel  for  heat- 
ing and  other  domestic  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. (Rule  200  prohibits  use  of  fuel  con- 
taining more  than  0  2  pounds  of  sulfur  per 
million  BTU  gross  heat  content  (0.34  per- 
cent sulfur  by  weight)  In  stationary  instal- 
lations by  October  1.  1969.  except  for  power 
plants.) 

Consolidated    Edison    Company    has    de- 
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cured  ita  intention  to  •■c<:>operate  with  Fed- 
eral State  and  local  officials  in  every  way 
to  attain  the  goal  of  clean  air  for  New  Tork." 
Chairman  Charles  P  Luce  formally  sup- 
ported Rule  200 

By  last  December.  Con  Edison  had  switched 
to  fuel  oil  of  one  per  cent  sulfur  By  April. 
1968,  Its  coal  Is  expected  to  meet  the  one 
per  cent  standard. 

Aa  a  past  critic  of  Con  Edison's  fallurca  In 
air  pollution  control.  It  is  .i  pleasure  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Luce  :.od  the  Company  for 
'ts  aro^?ress  Con  Edison  s  actions  -•Jlone  prove 
the'  soundness  of  the  Conference  approach. 

However,  m  the  fli?ht  asialnst  sulfur  di- 
oxide pollution,  the  New  York  City  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  Its  stand  with  the  pollut- 
ers ;in(1  aKMinsr  >  lean  air 

Neither  New  York  Cltys  Local  Law  14  nor 
proposed  .iddUlona  to  the  law  comply  with 
Conference  recommendations  or  with  New 
Yorlt  State  Rule  200  The  City  law  would  per- 
mit use  of  more  sulfur-rich  fuels  for  longer 
tinges  .  .      , 

,Und*T  Local  Liiw  14.  coal  .^nd  residual 
oil  is  limited  to  2  2  per  cent  sulfur  On 
Mtv  20  1069,  It  would  be  limited  to  2  per 
«nt  and  on  May  20.  1071.  to  1  per  cent 
Under  t.'te  propt'sed  .amendment  to  Local 
Law  14  Nirmber  2  oil  would  be  limited  to  i 
ner  .^ent  .md  Nun.ber  4  oil  to  1  75  per  cent 
^uirur.  On  May  20.  1969,  Number  *  °'l  j;^;,'d 
be  limited  to  1  6  per  .-ent.  •^"'«,  ""  ^'^^ JO' 
1971.  Number  4  oil  would  be  limited  to  1 
per  cent.l 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  worst  re- 
corded concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide  are 
in  the  he.irt  of  Manhattan,  around  the  1-lst 
Street  air  pollution  sampling  >'=>\i°"„A^^'l« 
ftrst  session  of  this  Conference,  Will  am  H. 
Megonnell  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  reported  that  an  83 
per  cent  reduction  of  sulfur  dioxide  polU- 
Uon  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  maxl- 
m  im  pernv.ssihle  standards  around  the 
I21st  Street  station. 

In  'ts  v.tmma7V  report  of  the  first  session, 
this  Conference  stated  that  to  bring  air 
aualitv  UP  U'  minimum  standards  for  sulftir 
J  ,x:de  would  -require  an  overall  reduction 
m  emissions  of  slightly  more  than  80  per- 

'^^When  the  New  York  State  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  i.eld  hearings  on  Rule  200 
•he  New  York  Cl-v  Administration  opposed 
Rule"  2O0's  limUaiions  on  suliur-rlch  fuels. 
The  Commissioner  of  Air  Pollution  Control. 
Austin  Heller,  testified  against  the  rule  and 
pleaded  for  the  continued  use  ol  .more  .=ul- 
fur-rlch  fuels. 

Commissioner  Heller  has  made  clear  the 
City  Administrations  objective— not  cleaner 
air  but  lower  costs  for  polluting  landlords 
and  lower  costs  for  our  largest  polluter,  New 
York   Cltv 

At  the  Rule  200  hearing  he  said.  "An  30 
per  cent  reduction  may  not  be  necessary  to 
achieve  our  air  quality  objective  " 

He  sa.d,  and  tnese  .ire  his  words,  'It  Is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  examine  the  economic 
impact  of  the  proposed  rule  .md  suggest 
modiQcatlons  " 

Commissioner  Heller  pleaded  for  a  system 
of  interrupttble  gas  and  Number  2  fuel  oil. 
which  experts  have  stated  would  not  nec- 
essarily meet  the  standards.  He  has  said  that. 
If  the  regulations  were  relaxed  and  this  sys- 
tem were  used.  "It  would  be  far  less  ex- 
pensive  for  us  " 

Presumably  by  "us"  he  me.mt  the  real 
estate  lobby  .ind  the  City  Administration's 
own  heat  .ind  power  plants. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  City  Administration 
says  cost  is  not  a  factor.  Clean  air  Is  cheaper. 
On  the  ither  hand.  It  pleads  for  'ess  effective 
and   less  cx.'jenslve  methods 

As  I  said  Jt  the  time  of  the  Rule  200  hear- 
ings, the  Administration  has  given  a  shock- 
ing defense  of  go  slow  abatement  and  con- 
tinued air  pollution 


.NO  WORKABLE  EMEROtNf  Y  PLAN 

With  present  levels  .jf  sulfur  dluXlde.  car- 
t>.>n  dioxide,  cirhon  mutioxlde  and  particu- 
late pollution.  New  York  City  still  laces  the 
constant  threat  of  an  atmospheric  inversion, 
holduii?  down  the  poisons  to  create  .i  pollu- 
tion disaster. 

The  Publ.c  Health  Service  has  warned  of 
such  episodes  In  Us  Phase  II  report  for  this 
Conference,  the  Public  He.^lth  3er\lce  warns: 
•B.ised  in  past  records,  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  will  average  two  such  epl- 
sixtes  per  v<>ar  In  one-half  ■!  the  years  an 
eplsixle  win  uKCur  In  September  or  October 
and  one-third  of  the  episodes  will  persist 
six  days  or  more  Tht  longer  episodes  .ire 
m.ist  likely  to  occur  m  the  fall  " 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Dr.  John  T  Mld- 
dletou.  Director  of  tJie  Public  Health  .Service's 
National  Center  for  .■Vlr  Pollution  Control, 
•*Tote ; 

We  share  your  great  concern  of  the  [X)ssl- 
biUly — indeed,  the  probability — of  another 
.air  polUuion  episode  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  ;trea  ' 

In  testimony  before  this  Conference  last 
year  I  noted  that  New  York  City  had  suffered 
an  inversion  which  brouglit  a  near  disaster 
during  Tli.inksglvlng,  Ui66,  I  pointed  out 
that  New  York  City  received  a  w.irnlng  of 
the  inversion  build  up  on  Wednesday.  No- 
vember 23rd.  at  12  07  PM.  but  did  not 
issue  im  offici.-vl  .ilert  until  Frtdav.  November 
25th,  at  I    15  P  M 

I  called  for  the  immediate  est.-ibllshment 
of  an  adequate  air  monitoring  network  to 
provide  an  automatic  warning  svstem 
Further,  I  noted.  "This  system  must  in\olve 
a  mandatory  shutdown  of  major  [v  iutlon 
soutoes,  ■ 

\s  .M  inversion  occurs,  and  pollution  builds 
up.  such  an  emergency  action  plan  would 
provide  tor  the  automatic  shutdown  uf 
selected  sources  of  pollution,  thus  preventing 
t!ie  killing  disaster. 

The  Federal  Weather  Bureau  warns  locali- 
ties of  inversions  .md  the  threat  of  air  pollu- 
tion disasters.  New  York  City  h.as  publicized 
A  network  of  ;ur  momtonng  stations  to  re- 
por*  on  rising  pollution. 

But  It  is  obviously  only  part  of  the  problem 
to  know  when  the  dls.ister  Is  coming.  It  Is 
also  necessary  to  he  prep.ired  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  .\ct  of  1967.  In  the  case 
of  an  approaching  air  pollution  disaster,  the 
Federal  government  can  .isk  the  .Attorney 
General  to  seek  an  injunction  to  stop  [X)llut- 
ers.  But  such  action  obviously  would  take  too 
much  Ume  to  be  effective  In  the  rapid  pollu- 
tion buildup  of  most  dlSiisters. 

Dr.  Mlddleton  testified  recently  before  the 
House  Subconunlttee  on  Science.  Research 
.irid  Development  of  which  I  i\m  a  member. 
He  pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles  has  a  work- 
able w.arning  system  and  action  plan. 
What  about  New  York  ' 
We  know  we  are  Roin?  to  have  some  future 
.iir  pollution  dlsiister  m  New  York.  It  may 
threaten  the  lives  of  hundreds  or  thousands. 
We  will  be  w.irned  of  its  approach.  Yet  New 
York  City  h.is  failed  to  come  up  with  a  w:irk- 
able  emergency  plan  that  would  stave  ofl!  the 
disaster — no  workable  plan  'o  stop  polluters 
before  polUuion  reaches  the  danger  and 
death-dealing  levels. 

This  Is  worse  than  shocking  This  Is 
criminal. 

For  the  sake  of  the  health  and  life  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City,  this  Confer- 
ei»ce  must  require  that  the  metropolitan  area. 
..nd  particularly  New  York  City.  Immediately 
develop  .i  workable  automatic  emergency  plan 
'o  prevent  the  next  pollution  disaster. 
•  •  •  •  * 

New  York  State  has  moved  to  comply  with 
Conference  recommendations.  New  Jersey 
has  made  a  start  However,  the  New  York 
City  Administration  has  opposed  .idequate 
regulation,  failed  in  enforcement  and  failed 
to  prepare  for  predicted  pollution  disasters. 


[•ART     II  —  PARIICUL.ATE     POLLirrlON 

Danger  to  health  and  property 
This  session  of  the  Conference  is  investl- 
gatliifc'   particulate  pollution 

In  lU  threat  to  health,  particulate  matter 
is  critical,  not  just  by  it.'.elf.  but  .is  the 
carrier  of  damaging  and  desdly  pollutants 
At  last  year's  conference.  Dr.  Richard  A 
Prliidle,  .Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director. 
Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Envlron- 
menul  Control,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  said  that  the  greatest 
danger  Iroin  S02  :s  -hat  it  oxldi7e«;  rapitlK 
to  S03,  which  combines  with  moisture  tn 
form  sulfuric  acid  mist  The  membranes  and 
tisstips  of  the  respir.Ttory  troct  and  Mu- 
Mines  would  :Uoplv  this  moisture  if  SOJ 
adsorbed  on  particulates,  ts  breathed  in  and 
carried  deep  into  the  respiratory  system. 
While  the  larger  particles  tend  to  be  caught 
in  the  upper  respiratory  iriict  and  many  .ire 
fxpelled.  rmallcr  i>artlcle«— those  less  th.^n 
5  microns  m  diameter  (approximately  56" 
or  136. uOO  tons  per  year)  -remain  airborne 
indefinitely;  they  are  small  enough  to  be  In- 
spired deep  into  the  human  respiratory  sys- 
tem. 

Pine  particulates  accompany  coarse  emis- 
sions (such  as  from  coal  burning.  Incinera- 
tion and  some  industrial  processes)  but  also 
emanate  from  the  burning  of  natural  gas. 
fuel  oil  and  vehicular  fuels  Even  when 
particulates  are  stringently  controlled,  those 
particles  which  do  escape  collection  i.re 
smaller  than  5  inicron.^.  .\  solut'on  must  be 
lotind  for  this  danger  to  human  health  I 
urce  the  Conierrnce  tn  make  specific  recom- 
miMdatlons  to  deal  with  this  problem 

Greatest  densities  of  all  types  of  par- 
ticulate pollution  are  fovmd  in  highly  popu- 
lated business  and  residential  tilstrlcts  >'. 
Manhattan.  Values  in  Manhattan  raiiae  from 
3  7  tons  per  square  nolle  on  a  minimum  heat- 
ing day  to  6  4  tons  per  square  mile  on  i 
maximum  heating  day.  Manhattan  cmlsslo.i 
densities  are  more  than  three  times  rreatcr 
than  those  of  Hudson  County,  the  next  most 
contaminated  area. 

Sl.>c  of  -he  square-mlle  zones  in  New  Y'  r.-- 
City  have  emission  densities  rxceedlns  10 
tons  i>er  dav.  On  a  m.iximum  heating  d.iy 
:n  New  York  City,  particulate  emissions  have 
reachetl  a  level  of  479.4  tons.  These  tigures 
reflect  the  uTeater  quantities  of  refuse  in- 
cinerated and  the  heavier  concentration  of 
power  pl.mts  m  New  York  City, 

Manhattan  Is  also  a  center  of  heavy  den- 
sities of  settleable  particulates  (concentra- 
tions greater  than  35  tons  per  square  mile 
per  month)  and  suspended  particulates  T!.'' 
12Ist  Street  station  rates  a  measurement  : 
"heavy  soiling"!  Thus,  where  the  larec'^t 
number  of  people  work  and  live,  the  highest 
concentrations  of  particulate  pollution  are 
found— where  they  can  hurt  human  belnp.<; 
the  most 

In  the  book.  "Air  Conservation.  '  The  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  .Advancement  oi 
Science  notes  th.at  small  particles  inav  carrv 
various  damacing  materials,  inc'.udlne  irre 
radicals  and  ^'ases  These  pollutant  partick-^ 
can  induce  mutagenic  ctrects  similar  to  th(-.fe 
raured  by  radiation  Thus,  the  synergist !c 
co.ii'ilnation  <1  particulates  with  other  pol- 
lutants, partlcularlv  the  S02  which  we  have 
in  abundance  In  <  vir  ambient  air.  could  lie 
a  serkus  danger  to  health  Insults  to  some 
portion  of  the  respiratory  tract  by  pollutant; 
ma\  .liter  the  receptivity  to  Infection  or  tr-.iv 
permit  Infection  to  progress  to  overt  disease 
This  is  the  part  scientists  and  medical  f.s- 
perts  are  beginning  to  a.-^slgn  to  pollutan*- 
in  the  incre;u-e  of  respirat  iry  ailments. 

.Another  work.  'Waste  Management  aiui 
Control."  nt.tes  that  'sensitivity  to  effects  o: 
sulfur  dioxides  Is  markedly  Increased  by  cer- 
tain otherwise  harmle.ss  aerosol  particles  ' 

In  damage  to  property,  particulate  matter 
Is  a  major  offender.  .As  noted,  we  are  spend- 
ing .something  like  Sll  billion  per  year  m 
the  nation.  Including  $3  billion  a  year  In  the 
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17-countv  metropolitan  area,  ior  air  pollution 
damage  Much  of  thl.s  expenditure  is  for  the 
renioval  of  settled  particles  from  buildings 
I  commercial  and  residential),  clothing, 
household  effects  and  other  surfaces. 
Major  .sources 

The  polluters  are  now  [lourlng  a  total  of 
about  240.000  tons  of  particulate  matter  Into 
the  air  over  tlie  17-rouiitv  .irea.  This  is  about 
9000  tons  more  than  the  amount  cited  In  the 
Phase  II  Particulate  Matter  report  This  in- 
crease is  attributable  mainly  to  the  New 
York  City  municipal  incinerators  and  to  rock 
I  rusliliig  operations 

Fuel  oil  and  chiefly  coal,  burned  primarily 
by  power  plants  and  residential  heating 
units,  contribute  56  [jercent  of  the  total. 
Refuse  burning  contributes  about  19  per  cent. 
Mi't  >r  vehicles  contribute  14  per  cent,  indus- 
trial processes  10  per  cent,  and  aircraft  and 
shlpiJliitr  less  than  one  per  cent. 

Tlie  major  particulate  polluters  are  those 
who  burn  fuel  oil,  coal  and  refuse.  They 
t'enerate  three-fourths  of  all  particulate 
pollution. 

.New  York  City  installations  are  a  .major 
source  of  particulate.-,  New  York  City  op- 
erates ni.my  heating  units  as  well  as  some 
2.666  Housing  .Authorliy  incinerators  and  11 
huge   municipal   incinerators. 

Last  J.itiuary  I  asked  this  Conference  to 
'.1st  major  producers  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollu- 
tion The  CoufereiiCf  released  a  list  showing 
who  is  poisoning  us  .aid  liow  much. 

I  understand  the  Public  Health  Service 
lias  p.npolnted  some  137  major  sources  of 
particulate  pollution,  each  of  which  gener- 
.ites  more  than   100  tons  per  year. 

These  sources  include  26  steam-electric 
!X)wer  plants  73  Industrial  .--ites  (fuel,  proc- 
ess, and  incineration  combined  i,  31  mu- 
nicipal incinerators,  and  7  miscellaneous 
Loal-burning  operations. 

These  137  i^iiint  sources  contribute  43  per 
cent,  oT  98,500  tons  per  year,  of  the  particu- 
late omissions  in  the  area.  Industrial  point 
sources  generate  38.300  tons  of  particulate 
per  year,  or  17  percent  of  the  area  total. 
Power  plant  point  sources  contribute  17  per- 
cent of  the  total  particulate  (39.000  tons), 
.ind  the  31  poir.t  source  municipal  Inciner- 
.itors  emit  19,000  tons  of  particulate,  or  8.2 
percent  of  the  total, 

I  ask  that  this  Confererce  make  public  a 
list  of  the  137  point  sources  of  particulate 
pollution  so  citizens  will  know  who  is  dump- 
ing- how  much  pariicul.ite  on  them.  This  in- 
lormatlon  should  be  made  part  of  the  record 
of  this  conterence. 

Stationary  combust. on  r  f  fuels  .ind  refuse 
burning  are  the  two  m.ijor  producers  of  par- 
nculate  pollution. 

In  statioti.iry  combustion,  coal  is  the  major 
problem.  It  supplies  .iboiit  15  per  cent  of  our 
lieat  but  more  than  twice  as  much  of  our 
particles.  Coal  burning  contributes  about 
34  percent  of  the  particui.ite  jjoUutlon.  Fuel 
oU  contributes  something  like  21  per  cent 
of  the  particulate  matter:  natural  gas  less 
than  2  percent 

lu  stationary  com.ousiion.  power  plants 
are  a  major  source. 

.Some  loral  power  i-ompirios  !;ave  taken 
steps  to  reduce  partlculnte  emission  from 
coal  firing. 

•As  well  as  moving  toward  low-sulfur  fuel, 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  is  moving 
toward  low-particulate  fuel,  from  coal  to  oil 
nd  from  oil  to  ftas.  It  has  received  an  In- 
ere.ised  permanent  allocation  of  natural  gas 
from  the  Federal  I\3wer  Commission.  It  will 
•■tart  this  spring  to  convert  three  plants  in 
Manhattan,  one  in  the  Bronx  and  two  in 
Brooklyn,  from  coal   to  oil. 

In  another  demonstration  of  whTt  can  be 
done,  Con  Edison  installed  1  ist  April  an  elec- 
trostatic precipitator  said  to  be  99^;  ef- 
lective  at  the  new  Ravenswood  Plant. 

In  stationarv  combustion,  however,  the 
l.ir-tost  source  is  not  power  plants  but  the 
burning  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  for  residential 
heating.  This  burning  contributes  22.5  per- 


cent  of   the   total   particulates   generated   m 
New   York  City. 

Thus  in  terms  of  fuel  and  stationary  com- 
bustion, present  requirements  lor  cleaner, 
low-sulfur  fuel  are  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I'liis  Conference  must  .ilso  recommend  re- 
quirements that  those  who  burn  co.il  and 
luel  oil  use  fuel  which  ttenerates  less  par- 
ticulate matter  or  install  adequate  control 
and  collection  equipment  These  require- 
ments must  cover  both  jx/wer  plant.^  .ind 
heating   units. 

Inciyicratior. 

In  New  York  City,  incineration  continues 
to  be  (me  of  the  major  sources  of  ixirtictihites. 
In  the  City's  centr.il  area,  more  refuse  is 
burned  and  incinerators  pour  out  more  par- 
ticulates per  square  mile  th.m  anywhere  else 
in   the   nation. 

Residential,  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
cinerators are  major  olfenders.  There  are 
more  than  12,000  apartment  house,  flue-fed 
incinerators,  each  dischar.-'ing  more  tlian  a 
ton  of  particulate  air  pollution  each  year. 

Few  of  the  apartment  house  inclnpr.itors 
and  none  of  the  municlp  il  incinerators  are 
meeting  the  City'.s  own   emission  standards. 

At  the  present  time,  with  the  lull  knowl- 
edge of  the  Administration,  almost  every  in- 
cinerator in  New  York  City  is  violating  the 
law. 

Not  only  is  the  Adnilnistration  not  cn- 
lorcing  its  own  law.  it  is  itself  \*olatinu  the 
law  .ind  in  some  in.stances  oven  encouraging 
landlords  to  \l(jlate  the  law. 

In  1966  New  Y'ork  City  passed  Local  Law  14 
requiring  all  private  Incinerators  in  build- 
ings over  six  stories  to  he  upgraded  by 
May  20,  1967,  and  In  other  buildlnes  bv 
May  20    1968. 

Upgrading  of  the  Incinerators  would  re- 
quire two  types  of  proven,  available  equip- 
ment— a  combustion  chamber  to  raise  burn- 
ing temperatures  to  at  least  1.400  deerrees  for 
minimal  efficient  burninp  .ind  u  scrubber  to 
trap  solids  and  particles  before  they  pour  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

Commissioner  Heller  estimated  the  averaee 
cost  of  the  upgrading  would  be  «-7.000  per 
incinerator. 

The  Administration  has  t;one  through  a 
series  of  contradictory  statements,  retrac- 
tions, and  inter-Admlnirtration  arguments. 

Housing  authority  incinerators 

On  April  25.  1967.  Commi.ssioner  Heller 
proclaimed  in  the  New  York  Tirnrs  that  the 
City's  Housing  .Authori'v.  "has  taken  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet"  the  deadline  for  up- 
eradincr  1.169  of  its  2.666  incinerators  bv  Mav 
20.  1967. 

On  May  21,  1967.  Commissioner  Heller 
made  a  publicity  tour  of  the  Authority's 
Robert  Fulton  Houses,  which  had  been  using 
upgraded  incinerators  for  three  years. 

Then  apparently  the  Housine  .Authnritv 
had  some  second  thouahts — unpublicized. 
.Although  the  City  h.Td  estimated  it  would 
cost  $7,000  to  upgrade  each  incinerator,  the 
Housing  Authority  now  claimed  it  would  cost 
$19,000  per  incinerator  or  a  total  of  $23 
million. 

As  of  yesterday,  the  New  Ycrk  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  reported  that  it  had  completed 
work  on  combustion  devices  for  less  than  ' 'i 
(or  only  305)  of  the  1.169  incinerators.  It  has 
contracted  for,  and  begun  work  on.  less  than 
one  third  (or  343)  scrubbers.  Thus,  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  incinerators  continue  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Air  Pollution  Code  and  Local  Law 
14  although  the  deadline  was  May  20.  1967. 
Apparently,  it  has  done  nothing  .about  the 
1.497  incinerators  that  mtist  be  vipgraded  bv 
May  20,  1968. 

Apartment  house  inrinerators 
Now  I   ask  you   to  listen   to  the  story  of 

New    York    City's    upgrading    of    apartment 

house  incinerators. 

On    April    25.    1967.    Commissioner    Heller 

publicly  warned  landlords  that  he  intended 

to   close   Incinerators    in    apartment   houses 


that  failed  to  meet  standards  effective  May 
20,  1967.  According  to  the  .Vrir  York  Times, 
the  Commissioner  proclaimed: 

"I  am  very  unsympathetic  to  the  seeming 
lack  of  responsibility  of  those  who  have  both 
the  financial  ability  and  all  the  information 
they  need  to  meet  this  deadline." 

.And  he  added.  "The  owner  of  every  in- 
cinerator which  does  not  have  a  \alid  cer- 
tificate of  operation  will  be  served  a  notice 
that  within  hve  days  the  incinerator  will  be 
sealed." 

But  on  May  20tli.  when  the  law  went  Into 
effect,  the  Administration  jumped  several 
difTereiu,  ways,  all  at  the  same  time. 

'l'p  until  1951  some  np.iTtment.s  constructed 
in  New  York  City  were  built  with  inciner- 
ators and  some  without  inciner.'itors.  in  1951 
the  City  passed  a  law  requiring  licw  apart- 
ment houses  to  be  built  with  incinerators. 
Tills  fact  gave  the  Administration  it5  IfRip- 
hole. 

When  the  new  law  took  effect.  Commis- 
.-ioner  Heller  ruled  that  owners  of  large 
btuldinus  built  with  Inciner.itorp  before  1951 
would  not  iiece.s.sarny  have  to  abide  Ijy  t!ie 
law.  They  could  choose  whether  to  upgrade 
their    incinerators   or    to   shut   tiiem    down. 

As  he  explained  later,  this  was — and  I 
quote  the  New  York  Times  of  .August  5, 
1967 — "to  make  them  even  with  i)re-1951 
owners  who  had  selected  garbage  removal  m 
the  hrst  place." 

But  on  May  21.  .'-.ftc-r  the  law  went  into  ef- 
icrt.  Commissioner  Helier  jiermitted  them 
to  ^  lolate  the  law,  .;pparently  because  no  one 
had  co!:sldered  the  lact  that  closing  In- 
cinerators would  mean  more  garbage  on  the 
street  and  more  work  for  the  Sanitation 
Department. 

.At  the  same  time,  liowever.  the  Commis- 
sioner said  75  inspectors  would  check  more 
modern  buildings.  If  they  had  luyt  upgraded 
within  five  d.iys.  In.spectors  would  ."-enl  In- 
iinerators.  Landlords  would  be  lined  $25 
and  billed  for  .idditional  garb:ige  collection. 

But  apparently  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commissioner  had  not  t.'ilked  to  the  Sanita- 
tion Conuni.ssioner.  who  said  iie  was  not 
sure  the  City  could  charge  for  the  collection 
or  could   handle  the  ,  dded  garbaee. 

In  July  the  Mayor  siened  a  new  hotislng 
Code  which  did  not  require  that  Incmerntors 
he  installed  in  apartment  houses.  Tlieoretl- 
c;uly,  that  Cotie  was  to  take  efTer't  after  all 
incinerators  had  been  upgraded. 

The  Corporation  Counsel,  a  member  of  the 
same  .Administration  as  the  .Air  Pollution 
Control  and  Sanitation  Commissioners, 
promptly  ruled  that  because  of  the  riew  C^de 
no  one  could  be  required  to  tipgradc. 

Then  the  Sanitatiiin  Department  jumped 
in  ;:nd  pointed  out  that,  if  all  incinerators 
were  shut  down,  it  could  not  po.sElbly  handle 
•he  e.irbaee  increase. 

By  .September.  Commissioner  Heller  liad 
forgotten  the  old  May  20  de.idlme.  Now  lie 
promised  a  three-year  jjrocram  to  L'lve  land- 
lords the  option  of  upgrading  their  Inciner- 
ators, installing  compaction  equ.pment  or 
discontinuing  use  of  incineraUirs. 

The  Sanitation  Commissioner  pointed  out 
that  all  this  was  predicated  on  his  getting 
800  new  collection  trucks  to  haul  away  the 
extra  fiarb.age.  In  Lite  Oot<ber.  contracts 
were  .announced  for  $11,6  million  for  800 
new  trucks 

Both  the  City  Administration  and  others 
have  introduced  .imendment=,  to  Local  Law 
14  "11  incinerators.  The  .Admir.istrat.on  pro- 
poses three  alternatives:  apgraue.  install  a 
compactor  or  shut  down.  Councilman  Robert 
bow  introduced  an  amendment  v, Inch  wfiuld 
require  all  i.mdlords  by  May  20.  I9G8.  to 
either  upgrade  their  incinerator.^  ,,r  in' tall 
compacting  systems.  Neither  of  the  amend- 
ments has  been  passed.  It  is  cicht  months 
since  the  May  20  deadline  when  all  inciner- 
ators had  to  be  upgraded. 

Op"?!    burnirig 

In  a  similar  vein,  tnc  City  Administration 
has  taken  steps  to  cut  down  on  open  burn- 
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Fchruarij  ,s\  inr>.^ 


In?  LochI  Law  14  prohibited  open  burning 
after  M:iy  20,  1967  Bu'.  ihe  Admlnlstr  itlon 
scoffed  ,\i  the  l.iw  and  permitted  open  burn- 
ing of  timoers  from  p;er  and  other  projects 
.Staten  I.-.l.ind  threatened  to  svie  to  enforce 
the  law  Ciimmissloner  Heller  halted  the 
burning  Timbers  piled  up  In  August,  the 
Adminutr.ttlon  allowed  burning,  again  in 
vlol.itlon  of  the  liw  but  further  away  from 
those  who  nughl  sue 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  C*.ip.ference  must  require  the  City 
Aciminiitration  Immediately  to  enforce  the 
b,in  in  nurnmit.  and  immedl.^tely  enforce 
upijr  lU:.-.^  or  -shutting  down  of  private  In- 
cmeratfirs  along  with  necessary  steps  to 
handle  the  iddltion  il  refuse 

Muniripal  mcineraton 

But  whether  apartment  incinerators  are 
up^'raded  ^r  clfsed,  the  City  Administration 
remains  the  major  lawbreaker  and  scofflaw 
In  the  City  in  its  operation  of  municipal 
incinerators 

The  11  municipal  incinerators,  which  are 
operating  In  violation  of  the  Code.  p<jur  out 
about  V)  tons  a  day  of  partlctilate  matteJ 
f.ir  a  whopping  total  of  some  13  000  tons  a 
ye.rr 

There  is  no  need  for  this  Pmven  devices 
for  control  'if  particulate  emissions  mclude 
electrostvitic  precipitators  and  bag  filters 
E»reclplt.itors  were  Invented  in  1912.  have 
proven  themselvs.  W.we  been  used  exten- 
sively in  Europe  on  large  municipal  refuse- 
burnmi  ste.im  and  pKiwer  plants  Plber  gla.ss 
bakf  filters  ha-e  .ilso  prov»n  themselves  in 
lndiistrl.il  .md  other  installations  Both  de- 
vices hive  demjnstruted  efBrtencles  of  more 
than  95  percent 

In  1906  pokesmen  tor  the  present  Admln- 
istr.ition  pledged  immediate  ictlon  to  bring 
mnnii.Mp.il  incinerator"  within  the  law  On 
June  23.  IWo  John  V  Lindsay.  C.mdld.ite 
for  Mayor.  s;Ud.  'The  CUy  should  put  Its 
own  house  in  order  " 

Early  in  1956.  M.iy  'r  Lmdiay  set  up  h.s 
own  Ta.'lc  F  rce  an  Air  PpHution  In  the  City 
of  New  Yark  That  T.islc  Force  found,  and  I 
quo'* 

"The  Cltv  Is  ^  ^5.<is  v.alator  of  Its  owi 
l.iws  .igain«t  ur  poll'.'tion  The  City  can- 

not expect  to  be  taken  seriously  m  lu  efforts 
to  comb  It  po'Uttion  unles.»  u  acts  vt.'orously 
and  promptly  to  reduce  the  film.  m>.kp  and 
poison.s  pr-jdu'ed  by  the  incinerators  in  Us 
ovvti  wa*te  dispos.il  pi  int.s  " 

The    TuiH    Force   reported    the   City    m-ist. 

First    Install   effective   air-pollut  on   efjuip- 

ment  on  its  incinerators  or  It  must  And  wther 

niMh.'ds    )f  disposing  of  .t  irbaire  and  w  i^te  " 

Yet  the  City  Administration  has  tailed  to 
act.  has  delayed  and  dawdled  rather  than 
forged  ahead  on  upgrading  municipal  Incin- 
erators. 

On  Januarv  ♦  1967  In  testlmonv  before 
this  Conference.  Mayor  Lindsay  said 

We  are  moving  toward  a  major  reduction 
of  the  f.y-ftsh  pri-idoced  by  our  11  munlcl- 
pally-tiperated  Incinerators  with  a  pilot  pmi- 
ect  under  which  we  will  get  electrostatic  prf- 
clpitators  for  mlnlmlzng  smoke  and  soot 
The  project  Is  being  financed  with  a  $218  000 
grmt  from  the  Public  Health  Service  the 
first  such  award  to  inv  '.-Ity  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  of  this  nature  .  We  hope  to 
obtain  conclusive  reports  on  the  merits  of 
the  devices  by  the  end  of  this  year  " 

But  after  manv  well  publicized  promises. 
the  City  Administration  failed  to  produce 
The  Administration,  which  had  the  money. 
was  not  even  able  to  spend  it  In  one  whole 
vear  The  Administration  literally  wasted  all 
of  1967 

On  October  26.  1966.  the  City  had  asked 
for  a  demonstration  grant  to  evaluate  control 
systems  for  municipal  incinerators  On  Jan- 
uary 1.  19S7.  the  Federal  government  had 
granted  the  full  amount  requested.  5218.400 


In  Federal  funds  to  be  matched  by  .872.900  of 
city  funds  Under  the  grant  the  first  year 
funds  were  to  be  spent  by  December  i\.  1967. 
The  Federal  government  scheduled  a  second 
year  of  support  for  $149,760 

Leisurely,  the  Administration  went  out 
looking  for  a  contractor  hired  Arthur  D 
Little  Company,  then  :ipparentlv  found  Little 
was  not  licensed  in  New  York  City,  hooked 
up  with  another  engineering  firm  which  was 
licensed,   and    the   whole   year   was   gone 

On  December  26.  1967.  the  City  Admin- 
istration has  spent  not  one  cent  of  the  funds, 
and  It  requested  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
ject so  It  would  begin  not  In  1967  but  In 
1968,  one  year  .ate  The  Federal  government 
agreed 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  such  delay  Surely 
there  is  no  excuse  for  falling  to  spend  the 
money  you  have  to  do  the  Job  you  say  you 
want  W do 

On  January  5,  1967,  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commissioner  Heller  testified  before  this 
Conference 

"The  City's  eleven  large  municipal  Incin- 
erators, none  of  which  can  presently  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  regulations. 
win  be  improved  drastically,  md  the  emis- 
sion from  them  will  be  reduced  by  at  least 
90  per  cent" 

Commissioner  Heller  added: 

■'The  municipal  incinerators  must  be  up- 
graded by  mid- 1969,  by  law.  but  actually, 
progress  will  he  faster  Thanks  p:irtly  to  a 
Federal  grant,  a  pilot  model  will  be  m  opera- 
tion at  one  city  incinerator  within  six 
months.  The  information  to  be  derived  from 
this  pilot  study  will  provide  .i  firm  basis  for 
the  selection  of  an  efficient  and  economical 
device  to  control  .ill  particulate  emissions  for 
the  citv-owned  incinerators.  " 

All  this  would  be  funny  If  It  were  not  so 
sad. 

On  June  29.  1967.  the  City  Administration 
announced  with  considerable  fanfare  that  It 
was.  '"moving  to  install  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators on  two  Sanitation  Department  in- 
clncralors  In  Brooklyn  as  part  of  the  City's 
continuing  war  on   air  pollution. ' 

The  City  said  It  was  asking  capital  funds 
for  prrrlpltators  at  the  South  .Shore  and  the 
Soutliwesl  Brooklyn  Plant  It  estimated  that 
the  two  installations  would  take  six  to  eight 
months  Give  or  take  a  month  or  two  for 
what  the  Administration  called,  "formal  ap- 
proval by  the  Bo;.rd  of  Estimate  at  Its  July 
27th  meeting" 

Six  months  have  cjone  by 

V/hat    happened   to    the   precipitators? 

In  1905  discussing  the  East  73rd  Street 
Pl-int.  the  Depirtmcnt  of  Sanitation  said 
it  planned  a  test  installation  of  a  new  type 
of  multl-cor.e  centrifugil  separator  for  one 
furnace  "for  completion  in  late   1966" 

But  It  did  not  ge-  st.irted  in  1066 

Cn  Pcb'-'iary  20    1167,  the  Department  an- 

no'in.^ed    with    much    fanfare    that    It    had. 

moved    t">    in't.iU    the    Department's    flr^t 

scrubber    device    in    Its    E  ist    73tTl     Street 

bur'  er  ' 

But  lapt  W'^k  I  vutted  the  phint.  Nothing 
h  •-'  happened  at  the  E.ist  73rd  Street  plant 

Piur  '>'^  the  City's  11  incinerators  were 
bnilt  before  1938  and  are  obsolete  by  any 
■.f  mdird  In  lOe.*!  'wo  of  'he  plints  Zerega 
Avenue.  Bronx,  and  Flushing.  Queens,  were 
sr-hed'iled  for  abmdonment  when  the  new 
South  Bronx  Plint  ww  completed. 

In  li^fli  the  Sanitation  Depart.ment  re- 
ported V.-tt  South  Bronx  Plint  was  scheduled 
for  complftlon  In  1969  The  Sanitation  De- 
pir'ment  now  reports — three  years  later,  and 
on-  vpar  before  fcheduled  completion — that 
It  win  b"  at  le;ist  two  or  three  years  b?fore 
^nyon?  breaks  ground  on  the  South  Bronx 
PI  int 

"/hat  h.ppenfd" 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  New  Yirk  City  Administration  has  ad- 
mlnister-Hl  a  disaster  in  air  pollution  abate- 
ment ind  control. 


With  this  kind  of  a  record  it  Is  essentl,.] 
that  this  Conferenc*  require  New  York  City 
rx>  upgrade  the  municipal  incinerators  and 
Inst.tll  precipitators  or  b.ie  filters  Tills  Con- 
ference must  require  monthly  reports  and 
et  .1  deadline  of  no  later  than  the  end  of  this 
year 

.\&  the  City  Administration  has  proclaimed. 
cost  is  not  a  problem.  For  the  citizen,  clean 
air  Is  cheaper  It  wlU  Mwe  htiiidreds  of  lUes 
It  will  cost    less  than  dirty  air. 

roNCt.t'SION 

I  .isk  this  Conference  to  require  Immedl.-ite 
:wtlon  by  the  New  York  City  Administration 
including  the  actual  use  of  granted  Fcdcrel 
funds:  immediate  Initiation  >f  a  workable 
pl.in  of  action  for  emergencies  upgrading  or 
closing  of  apartment  .md  municipal  inciner- 
ators: and  immediate  compliance  with  la,st 
year's  Conference  recommendations  for  the 
sulfur  content  of  fuels 

In  iddltion.  the  Conference  should  require 
New  Jersey  to  comply  Immediately  with  la^t 
ye,ar'-;  Conference  recommendations  for  the 
sulfur  content  of  coal  Moreover,  the  use  of 
coil  shotild  l)e  reduced  because  of  Us  pir- 
tlculate-produclng    effect. 

The  Conference  should  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive emereeiicy  action  plan  for  tlie 
entire  New  York-New  Jersey  17-county  irc.i 
•o  be  Implemented  by  phases  as  the  level  of 
p  iHiit-int-s  rises 

Finally,  the  C  inference  should  remain  ;n 
•ontlnulng  session  ind  regtilar  reports 
should  be  submitted  to  the  presiding  officer 
The  Conference  proved  during  the  past  year 
t>iat  It  Is  ,1  crucial  vehicle  for  air  pollution. 
ibatemenl  In  the  New  York-New  Jerff. 
inter-state  .irea.  If  .ilr  pollution  Is  to  be  sle- 
nlftciintlv  reduced,  then  the  Conference's 
continuing  Jurisdiction  is  required. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  February  1.  1968. 
Robert  T  Walsh,  pro.iect  director  of  Nev. 
York-New  Jersey  Abatement  Activity 
noted : 

In  the  more  densely  populated  jx>rtIons  <■; 
New  York  City,  more  refuse  is  burned  and 
more  incinerator-related  air  contaminant- 
released  per  square  mile  than  in  any  other 
urban  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Walsh  also  confirmed  that  none 
of  New  York  City's  municipal  incinera- 
tors "are  yet  equipped  with  hit;h  elli- 
ciency  control  devices." 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Recoki' 
his  testimony: 

PARTictn..\TEs  Emissions  Inventory 
I  By  Robert  T.  Walsh) 

My  name  Is  Robert  T.  Walsh.  I  am  a  chem- 
ical engineer.  My  position  with  the  Ptibli; 
Health  Service  Is  Project  Director  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Abatement  .Activity.  I  wll". 
dlscviss  the  particulate  emissions   inventory. 

During  our  recent  .study,  sources  of  par- 
ticulate matter  air  pollution  in  the  17  cour.- 
•les  were  located  and  quantified  using  the 
best  available  information.  Personnel  '-•'■ 
state  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  the  Public 
Health  Service  participated  in  the  inyestl- 
gatlon.  Much  of  the  information  was  sup- 
plied by  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  by  governmental  agencies. 

The  particulate  emissions  Inventory  is  in- 
cluded on  pages  15  through  70  of  the  Phase 
II  Retxjrt.  Except  for  small  increases  i:. 
emissions  from  municipal  incinerators  and 
Industrial  processes,  the  hgures  which  '.vil'. 
follow  are  the  same  as  those  listed  in  the 
report.  Inasmucli  as  many  of  you  alreaov 
'aave  reviewed  these  data.  I  will  confine  th;s 
discussion  to  areas  of  greater  significance 

For  one  interested  in  air  pollution,  it  Is  en- 
lightening to  fly  over  the  study  area  in  a 
helicopter  or  light  aircraft.  On  a  clear  dav 
you  can't  see  as  far  as  you'd  like  but  what 
vou   can   see  is  a  lot  of  visible   particulate 
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matter  billowing  from  boilers,  Incinerators, 
iiidustiial  processes,  ^hips,  Jet  aircraft  and 
even  a  few  open  fires.  These  visible  particu- 
lates Include  some  smoke  and  soot  from  the 
incomplete  combustion  of  fuels  and  solid 
wastes.  Nevertheless,  a  major  fraction  Is  not 
combustible — coal  ash,  metallic  foundry 
lunie.  rock  dust,  sulfuric  acid  mist  and  pe- 
troleum catalyst  dust  to  name  a  few.  This 
point  Is  .shown  by  the  Inventory  and  con- 
firmed by  aerial  observations.  Black  smoke — 
indicating  carbonaceous  particulates — Is 
overshadowed  by  more  prevalent  plumes  of 
white,  blue,  brown,  and  grey  particulate 
])o;iution. 

Our  engineers  observed  upwards  of  150 
.s(iiirces  of  heavy  visible  pollution  on  routine 
-urveillaiKe  flights  over  the  17  counties.  They 
couldn't  begin  to  count  the  sources  of  lesser 
visible  particulate  pollution. 

But  aerial  reconnaissance  doesn't  provide 
finite  numbers.  In  order  to  cjuantlfy  partic- 
ulate emissions  you  have  to  contact  a  large 
number  of  sources  directly.  For  the  multi- 
tudinous small  sources,  estimates  have  to  be 
ij.tsed  on  the  best  available  Information. 

The    survey    showed     that    approximately 

240.000  tons  of  particulate  air  contaminants 

re    dl.schargcd    to    the    ;itmosphere    of    the 

.-tudy  .trea  annually  with  56'      attributable 

to  the  eight  New  York  counties. 

Minor  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the 
p.irticul.ite  inventory  based  on  Information 
lecclved  .ifter  the  report  was  printed.  Total 
, articulate  releases  were  increased  from 
J30.000  to  about  240.000  tons  per  year.  Thece 
;irlncipally  resulted  from  the  upward  ad- 
justment of  emissions  from  New  York  City 
municipal  Incinerators  and  rock  crushing 
operations.  The  changes  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  an  updated  Table  22  of  the  report. 
Copies  of  the  re',  ised  table  are  available  to 
interested  parties. 

Coal  and  fuel  oil  arc  not  the  all  pervading 
jotirces  of  particulate  thnt  they  are  of  sulfur 
dioxide.  Stationary  combustion  fuels  ac- 
1  ount  for  5()'  of  the  total  particulate  while 
motor  vehicles  contributes  14':  .  refuse  burn- 
ing 19':  .  Industrial  jirocesses  10''  and  alr- 
( raf  t  and  shipping  less  than  one  percent. 

We  have  tiibulated  emissions  in  three  gen- 
eral areas — the  nine  New  Jersey  counties,  the 
tive  boroughs  of  New  York  City  and  the  three 
outer  New  York  counties,  Rockland,  Nassau, 
..lid  Westchester.  In  this  bar  graph  we  show 
ihe  lour  major  sources  of  particulate  emis- 
nons  in  these  areas.  It  can  be  seen  that  sta- 
tionary fuel  combustion  is  the  largest  source 
f  particulate  pollution  in  each  area,  al- 
though not  so  mvtch  in  the  outer  New  York 
counties  as  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
City.  We  also  note  that  industrial  processes 
.ire  significant  sources  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
the  outer  counties  but  relatively  minor  con- 
tributors in  New  York  City.  The  burning  of 
-solid  wastes  generates  considerably  more  par- 
'iculate  in  New  York  than  in  New  Jersey. 
Some  47,000  tons  of  particulate  are  generated 
in  the  eight  New  York  counties  annually  by 
the  burning  of  refuse,  approximately  8  times 
more  than  in  New  Jersey. 

Of  the  particulate  traceable  to  stationary 
combustion  fuel,  coal  is  the  major  culprit. 
This  chart  shows  that  34':  of  the  areas  par- 
ticulate IS  generated  by  coal  burning,  21  Tc 
by  fuel  oil  and  a  mere  1.5'.-  by  natural  gas, 
the  cleanest  fuel.  The  combuslon  of  coal  gen- 
f-rates  much  more  particulate  per  unit  of 
heat  than  does  the  combustion  of  fuel  oil 
or  natural  gas.  Coal,  in  fact,  supplies  only 
15%  of  the  area  heat  requirement,  less  than 
natural  gas.  far  less  than  fuel  oil.  On  an 
equivalent  heat  basis,  for  the  medium  and 
small  user,  coal  burning  discharges  20  times 
more  particulate  than  fuel  oil  and  80  times 
more  than  natural  gas.  At  steam  electric 
power  plants,  particulates  from  coal  burning 
are  stringently  controlled  but  still  exceed 
those  of  oil  and  gas. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  anthracite  coal 


Is  burned  for  space  heating.  A  .smaller  al- 
though significant  portion  is  burned  by  a  lew 
large  Industrial  establishments  located  in 
New  Jersey,  Anthracite  coal  deservedly  has  a 
reputation  for  being  cleaner  than  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Unfortunately,  most  anthracite 
cial  is  burned  in  boilers  which  are  not 
equipped  with  any  control  whatsoever.  On 
the  average,  only  tive  percent  of  the  particu- 
late generated  by  anthracite  burning  is  col- 
lected in  air  pollution  control  equipment.  As 
a  result,  anthracite  is  credited  with  about 
12';.  of  the  area's  particulate  emissions, 
about  half  of  the  quantity  attributed  to  bi- 
tuminous coal. 

Most  of  the  bituminous  is  burned  in  steam 
electric  power  plants.  As  compared  to  many 
areas  of  the  country,  local  steam-electric 
generators  are  relatively  v^'ell  controlled, 
averaging  about  95':  collection  efficiency. 
Nevertheless,  even  with  the  highest  efficiency 
collection  systems,  utility  boilers  discharge 
some  five  times  more  particulate  when  burn- 
ing coal  than  oil,  and  20  times  more  particu- 
late when  burning  coal  than  gas.  During 
periods  of  equipment  malfunction  and  dur- 
ing soot  blowing,  considerably  greater  tjuan- 
tlties  of  coal  ash  are  exhausted. 

Recently,  major  steps  were  taken  by  some 
local  power  companies  to  reduce  particulate 
emissions  from  coal  firing.  As  we  will  discuss 
later  In  the  Conference,  there  was  a  resultant 
decrease  In  air  contaminants  Irom  power 
plants  during  1967  which  ;s  not  rcHected  in 
the  1966  inventory. 

Most  of  the  bituminous  coal  not  coiisumed 
at  power  plants  Is  burned  in  Industrial  boil- 
ers in  New  Jersey  and  Rockland  ;ind  West- 
chester counties.  Several  of  these  boilers  are 
equipped  with  intermediate  range  dust  col- 
lection equipment.  Howe\cr.  many  arc  com- 
pletely uncontrolled,  such  that  the  average 
collection  efficiency  is  well  below  that  of 
power  generating  stations.  Indti.strial  boilers 
discharge  about  five  times  more  particulate 
per  ton  of  coal  than  do  power  plants. 

Emissions  from  properly  functioning  fuel 
oil  burners  are  some  four  times  greater  than 
natural  gas.  F\iel  oil  burning  is  responsible 
for  about  50,000  tons  per  year  of  particulate 
matter,  21  ""^  of  the  area  total.  These  totals 
were  calculated  on  the  .assumption  that  the 
fuel  oil  burners  are  operated  at  reasonable 
efficiency  with  average  quantities  of  un- 
burned  materials  discharged  in  the  flue  gases. 
If  you  hapi>ened  to  live  or  work  near  a  poorly 
operated  oil  burning  installation,  you  might 
take  exception  to  our  average  emission  factor. 

Industrial  processes  account  for  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  particulate  matter  dis- 
charged In  the  study  area.  The  largest  por- 
tions emanate  from  New  Jersey,  where 
processes  account  for  over  15"  of  the  par- 
ticulate, and  from  Westchester  and  Rockland 
Counties.  There  are  wide  variations  in  the 
degree  of  control  employed  at  these  indus- 
tries. Some  have  high  efficiency  baghouses. 
electrical  precipitators  and  scrubbers  to  pro- 
vide better  than  99%  collection.  There  are 
others  where  control  equipment  is  either  in- 
adequate or  nonexistent.  Most  of  the  In- 
dustrial sources  are  located  close  to  major 
waterways — the  Hudson  River.  Arthur  Kill. 
Newark  Bay,  and  the  Rarltan  River.  In  these 
areas  Industrial  processes  represent  a  much 
greater  particulate  threat  than  In  outlying 
rural  areas. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  burning  of  solid 
wastes  Is  responsible  for  over  47.000  tons  per 
year  of  particulate,  about  19%  of  the  study 
area  totjal,  In  the  more  densely  populated 
portions  of  New  York  City,  more  refuse  Is 
burned  and  more  Incinerator-related  air  con- 
taminants released  per  square  mile  than  In 
any  other  urban  area  of  the  country. 

The  next  bar  graph  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 38%  of  the  area's  refuse  Is  burned 
with  the  remaining  62%  handled  by  landfill. 
In  New  Jersey  landfill  operations  handle  87% 
of  the  solid  wastes,  In  New  York  only  about 
50% .  It  follows  that  refuse  burning  la  a  much 


greater  particulate  source  In  New  York  than 
in  most  portions  of  New  Jersey. 

Two-thirds  of  the  solid  wastes  burned  are 
incinerated  in  municipal  Incinerators.  The 
rest  is  burned  by  Industrial,  commercial, 
governmental,  and  residential  sources,  much 
of  it  In  apartment  house  flue-fed  Incinera- 
tors in  New  York  City.  'Very  few  incinerators 
are  tufflciently  well-designed  that  they  meet 
stringent  emission  standards  such  as  those 
established  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  the  next  slide  we  see  a  municipal  Incin- 
erator in  of>eratlon.  The  particular  unit  Is 
of  better  design  than  many  In  the  area.  Par- 
ticulate emissions  are  notably  lees  than  from 
flue-fed  units  but  still  well  In  excess  of  the 
New  Y'ork  City  standard.  (None  of  these  In- 
cinerators are  yet  equipped  with  high  effl- 
ciency  control  devlcee.) 

The  view  shown  here  Is  familiar  to  many — 
the  stack  of  a  flue-fed  apartment  hotise  in- 
cinerator. Most  of  the  existing  12,000  or  more 
Incinerators  are  located  In  the  four  more 
populotis  boroughs  of  New  York  City  but 
they  are  becoming  c-ommon  In  suburban 
.u-cas.  Such  units  were  not  designed  with  any 
consideration  for  air  pollution  control.  The 
average  uncontrolled  flue-fed  incinerator  dis- 
charges about  25  ix)unds  of  particulate  jier 
ton  of  refuse,  over  six  times  tlie  limit  estab- 
lished by  the  City  of  New  York.  On  an  n.nnual 
basis  this  totals  more  than  one  ton  of  par- 
ticulate air  pollution  from  each  incinerator. 

The  240,000  ton  annual  particulate  emis- 
sions in  the  study  area  are  attributed  to  a 
few  large  sources  and  to  a  great  number  of 
small  sources.  The  fraction  contributed  by 
Laree  or  small  operations  depends  on  one's 
choice  of  limits.  For  our  pvirposes  a  large  or 
"point"  source  Is  defined  as  a  site  from  which 
more  than  100  tons  of  particulate  per  year 
are  discharged  to  the  atmosphere. 

On  this  basis.  144  point  sources  were  found 
in  the  17  counties  These  include  26  stcam- 
electrlc  power  .stations.  :i2  municipal  incln- 
eriitors.  77  industrial  jaid  related  sites  and  9 
mlscellarieou:;  coal-fired  tx)ller  openaions. 
Many  of  the  indu.strlal  sites  were  point 
.'sources  only  because  they  burned  coal.  Using 
this  arbitrary  level — 100  tons  per  year — we 
can  ascribe  :.bout  50  percent  of  the  area's 
particulate  air  ;x)Iiutlon  to  poijit  sources. 

In  this  map.  we  see  that  point  sou.'-ces  are 
generally  distributed  close  to  :arge  jx)pula- 
tion  concentrations  in  New  York  City.  New- 
ark, .and  Hudson  County.  .AKso.  we  can  see 
.1  clustering  along  major  waterways;  the 
Hudson.  Rarltan  and  East  Rivers.  Newark 
Bay,  and  the  Arthur  Kill.  Many  of  the  iso- 
lated ix)int  sources  in  New  York  State  are 
municipal  incinerators.  In  outlying  areas  of 
New  Jersey,  the  sources  tend  to  be  industrial 
processes  and  coal  burning  boilers. 

For  purposes  of  the  emissions  inventory, 
the  area  was  divided  into  607  zones  based  on 
census  tract  boundaries  and  other  grid  sys- 
tems. Aggregate  emissions  of  point  sources 
and  area  sources  were  calculated  for  each  of 
the  607  zones  in  the  17  county  area.  Totals 
for  each  zone  ;ire  listed  in  Appendix  D  of  the 
report  in  terms  of  tons  of  particulate  per 
square  mile  for  an  average  calendar  day  in 
1966.  These  zone  emission  densities  were 
plotted  on  the  map  shown  In  this  next  slide. 
As  was  the  pattern  with  sulfur  dioxide,  the 
core  areas  in  and  around  New  York  City, 
Newark,  and  Jersey  City  had  the  greater  den- 
sities. .Additional  heavy  pollution  areas  are 
noted  near  major  waterways.  The  red  areas 
on  the  map  represent  emission  densities 
greater  than  two  tons  per  day  per  square 
mile.  Many  zones  in  heavily  polluted  areas 
are  well  in  excess  of  this  figure:  six  zones  In 
New  York  City  have  densities  exceeding  10 
tons  per  square  mile  per  day.  The  average 
in  Manhattan  Is  almost  5  tons  as  compared 
to  rural  areas  where  densities  are  less  than 
0.10  ton  per  square  mile  per  day 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  latter 
figures  describe  nn  average  calendar  day.  On 
a  winter  day  when  maximum  space  heating 
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is  required,  almost  twice  the  average  quan- 
tity of  particulate  Is  dumped  Into  our  at- 
mosphere 

All  purtti-ulate  matter  pollution  is  not  the 
same  either  m  its  effect  on  humans  or  in  its 
ability  'o  remrtlu  airborne  For  this  reason. 
estimates  were  made  as  to  particle  size 
ranges  of  pollutants  from  different  sources. 
We  tlnd  that  less  than  20'  of  the  tirea's 
particulate  Is  greater  tliiiu  44  microns  In 
mein  diameter  The  rest  Is  smaller  than  44 
microns,  m  '^he  range  generally  termed  "sus- 
pended '  Much  of  the  latter  eventually  set- 
tles to  the  ground  but  Us  settling  velocity 
is  ((ulte  low  Of  greater  significance  Is  the 
approxlmatelv  56  or  136.000  toils  per  year 
which  Is  less  than  5  microns  In  diameter. 
Besides  their  tendency  to  remain  airborne 
for  '.oni;  periods  of  time,  such  particles  are 
sufflcientty  small  that  they  can  be  Inspired 
into  the  human  respiratory  system 

Ttiere  .ire  no  significant  differences  in  par- 
tide  .size  distribution  of  emissions  betwe«n 
overall  New  York  and  New  Jersey  .ireas:  how- 
ever, there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  sources. 
About  70  of  the  coarse  pollutants  generated 
In  New  Jersey  are  due  to  coal  burning.  In 
New  York,  a  compar.ible  quantity  of  coarse 
particles  Is  generated  by  refuse  Inclneratlon. 
Rlchmirrid  County  i  Staten  Island)  exhibits 
•hp  j-iwesr?  fraction  of  coarse  and  the  great- 
est fraction  of  tines  i71  :  i  because  of  the 
sp.irsity  of  incineration  and  uncontrolled 
coal  burning. 

In  svimmary.  an  inventory  of  particulate 
pollution  emissions  has  been  completed  and 
major  sources  nf  such  pollution  have  been 
located  Levels  of  emissions  were  found  to  be 
much  greater  In  heavily  populated  areas  than 
In  more  distant  suburbs.  A  great  deal  of 
the  particulate  total  is  in  finely  divided  form 
capable  of  remaining  airborne  for  extended 
periods  and  lapable  of  concentrating  In  the 
■itmosphere  during  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions 

Mr  Speaker  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  particulate  emission  in- 
ventory complied  by  the  Public  Hralth 
Sersuce  listin«  144  point  sources  emittint; 
more  than  100  tuns  of  particulate  matter 
air  pollutlcn  per  year  I  believe  the  pub- 
lic has  a  rla;ht  to  know  who  is  poL^onint' 
the  air 

The  material  follows: 

FiBBCARY  1.  1968 

Nrw  YdRk-New  .Jerset  .\a  Poi.LtTi  ^n  Abate- 
ment Activity  Poi.st  SouRcrs  EMrrriNC 
M(iRE  Than  100  Tons  Ye.ar  'jF  PARTlCft-ATE 
MATTtJi~-1966  Estimate 

The  144  p<ilnt  sources  tabul.ited  In  the  at- 
tached listing  have  been  estimated  to  emit 
at  least  100  tons  of  particulate  matter  air 
pollution  per  year  They  are  situated  through- 
out the  17  county  area  encompiissed  by  ♦he 
air  jKillutlon  abatement  activity.  Together 
they  discharge  i>ver  119.000  tons  of  partic- 
ulate .innually 

.\t  these  sources,  particulates  are  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  fuels,  Industrial  proc- 
esses, and  the  burning  of  solid  wastes  The 
listing  was  developed  from  information  sup- 
plied directly  by  the  sources,  and  from  non- 
contideiitial  nles  uf  the  cw-operating  .igencles 
Whenever  specific  emission  data  were  not 
available,  particulate  releases  were  estimated 
with  the  use  uf  generalized  eml.sslon  factors. 
A  number  of  the  sources  have  some  measure 
of  c  introl,  indicating  an  awareness  of  the  air 
pollution  problem  and  a  knowledge  of  tech- 
niques for  reducing  emissions. 

All  sources  within  this  area  which  released 
100  tons  of  particulate  matter  annually  may 
not  be  Included,  however,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  this  Is  a  complete  tabulation 

Some  of  the  sources  have  Informed  us  of 
operational  changes  which  have  reduced 
emissions  materially  below  1966  levels  Wher- 
ever such  Information  was  available,  the  list 
has  been  annotated 


Eatimated    partimlate    emissions    itons   per 

yean 

BERGEN    COfNTY     (71 


.\bex  Corp  .  Mahwah 385 

Allied  Chemical  Corp..  Edgewnter 373 

Ciirtlss-Wrlght    Corp..    W<x>d-Rldge.-  214 
Garden   State   Paper   Co..   Inc..   Oar- 
Held    744 

Hills    Brothers    Coffee,    Inc..    Edge- 
water    .    - 112 

Incinerator.   Hnckensack. .  - -.  1"4 

Public    Service    Electric.  &    Gas    Co.. 

Bergen  plant 3.468 

Bergen  County  total..    -  5,470 


Estimatt'd  particulate  emissions  ttons  per 

year )  —Continued 

MIHDLESF.X  COfNTY  ii9>      cont'nued 

U.S.  Gypsum  Co.  South  Plalnfield —         372 

US.  Metals  Refining  Co..  Carteret.-.         808 

Middlesex  County  total 19.458 


MONMOrTH    COUNTY 

Incinerator,  Red  Bank 

Nestles  Co,.  Freehold 


ESSEX    COfNTY     >6> 

E.'isex  Chemical  Co  .  Newark- 125 

E.ssex  County  Overbrook  Hospital 125 

HoudalUe     Construction      Materials. 

Montdalr  Heights..      ..  119 

Ironbound    Incinerator    Corp,.    New- 
ark      312 

Public    Service    Electric    Sc    Gas    Co., 

Essex   plant- 1,036 

Universal  Grain  Co,  Newark  .      ...  108 


Essex  County  total.. 


.-     1.825 


«2I 


100 
319 


Monmouth  County  total. 


419 


MORRIS    COUNTY     (4) 

.\merace  Corp.  Butler 

Drew  Chemical  Corp  ,  Boonton' 

Hercules   Inc.   Kenvll 

Plcatlnny  .Arsenal.  Dover 

Whlppany     Paper     Board     Company. 
Whlppany 


:'81 

580 

531 

6,795 

1&9 


Morris  County  total ..-  8.386 

PASSAIC   COfNTY     (3) 

Laytham  Foundry.  Inc.,  Paterson 175 

Manhattan  Rubber  Co..  Passaic. 1,  090 

Unlroval,  P.issalc 962 


in'DsoN  c'Of >fTy   U9i 

-American  Can  Co.  Jersey  City -  352 

Cimpbell  Foundry,  HarrlFon ..  231 

Central     Railroad     Co,.     Jersey     City 

serM'e  pl.int  ' 421 

Central  Railroad  Co,  Pter  18 703 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co  ,  Jersey  City  .  354 
Corps  of  Engineers.  •, Iclnlty  of  Statue 

of    Liberty 130 

Erie-Lackawanna      Railroad,     Jersey 

City    854 

Humble  Oil  Sc  Refining  Co  ,  Bayonne.  365 

Incinerator.  Jersey  City 660 

Kearny     Smelting     &     Refining     Co., 

Ke;trny  ■    165 

Koppers  Co  ,  Kearny - 830 

Maxwell   House,   DUlslon  of  General 

Poods  Co,   Hot>oken 448 

Metro  Glass.  Jersey  City 165 

Monsanto  Co     Kearnv  — 141 

Ower.s-Illlnols.   Inc.  North  Bergen..  220 
Public    SerMce    Electric    <.V-    Gas    Co.. 

Hudson   plant 1.164 

Public    Service    Electric   &   Oas   Co., 

Kearny    plant 1,954 

Public    Service   Electric    &    Gas    Co.. 

Marion    pl.ant 129 

Worthlngton  Corp.,  Harrison 743 

Hudson  County  total 9,829 

MIDDLESEX    COfNTY     I19> 

-American    Smelting   &   Refining    Co., 

Perth  Amboy 1,134 

rhevr')n  OH  Co  ,  Perth  Amboy 1.  087 

PMC  Corp.  Carteret 127 

Hercules,   Inc.   Parlln..- 1.204 

Hess    OH    &    Chemical    Corp.,    Port  ^45 

Reading 545 

Incinerator.  Perth  -Amboy 189 

International    Smelting    &    Refining 

Co.  Perth  .Amboy 630 

Jersey    Central    Power   &   Light    Co. 

SayrevlUe    plant 4,219 

Jersey    Central    Power   &    Light   Co., 

Werner  plant.  -    _. - 349 

JohrLson  «fe  Johnson  Co  ,  North  Bruns- 
wick     104 

Metro  Glass,  Carteret 100 

.National  Lead  Co.,  Perth  Amboy 219 

National  Lead  Co,  SayreviUe 2  423 

Port  Reading  Terminal.  Port  Reading.  328 
Public    Service    Electric    &    Gas    Co., 

Sewaren  plant. 3.  671 

Seaboard  Coal  Dock  Co,.  South  Am- 
boy     739 

Union  Carbide  Corp,,  Bound  Brook. .  1,210 

>  Ceased  operation  In  May  1967 

'Control  equipment  Installed  during  1967 
will  reduce  emissions  below  100  tons  per 
vear. 


Passaic  County  total 2,227 


SOMERSET  COfNTY    16) 

.American      Cyanamld      Co,.      Bound 

Brook 870 

Fn-iwood  Cru.shed  Stone  &  Unlset  As- 
phalt Sales,  Watch ung 441 

Houdillle      Construction      Materials. 

Inc.,  Bound  Brook 1,  059 

Johns-Manvllle  Products  Corp  .  Man- 
vUle 779 

Ruberoid  Co..  Bound  Brook 762 

Veterans'     Administration     Hospital, 

Lvons -.-         238 


Somerset  County  total 4,  149 

fNION    COfNTY     (8) 

American  Cvanamld  Co,,  Linden 743 

Cities  Service  OH  Refinery.  Linden  •-.  125 
E   I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Un- 

den     271 

General  Aniline  and  Film  Corp..  Lin- 
den   M7 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co  ,  Linden.  1.  440 

Philadelphia  Quart?  Co.,  Rahwav 407 

Pubhc  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co..  Lin- 
den plant 1,028 

US   Gypsum  Co,.  Clark 306 

Union  County  total 4,467 


BRONX    COUNTY     (3) 

Consolidated    Edison   Co..   Hell    Gate 

Station    644 

Incinerator.  Zerega  Avenue 1.449 

National  Gypsum  Co '47 


2.  240 


Bronx  County  total 

KINGS  COfNTY    (BROOKtYNl      18) 

Consolidated     Edison     Co..     Hudson 

.Avenue    . 1.056 

Consolidated  Edison   Co..   Kent  Ave- 
nue   

Inci nerator.    Greenpoint 

Incinerator.   Hamilton    .Avenue.,  . 

Incinerator,  South   Shore 1,638 

Incinerator.  Southwest   Brooklyn 1,839 

Kings  County  Hospital 467 

Taylor  &  Co 109 


718 
1.839 

1,  875 


Kings  County  total 10,441 


RICHMOND     COUNTY     I  STATEN     ISLAND)      '5' 

Burn-It  Co.    i  offshore  burning) 390 

Consolidated  Edison  Co..  Arthur  KHl 

plant      948 

'Ceased    coal    burning    during    1967.    19G8 
emissions  will  be  below  100  tons  per  year 
'  Ceased  operations  In  November  1966. 
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Estimatcii  particulate  emissions  {tons  per 
year)-   Cimtumed 

RICHMOND  Cof.NTV    ISTAri.V   ISLANPl     (51— COll. 

Nassau  Smelting  &  Refining  Co 110 

Sea  View  Hospital 651 

US.  Gypsum   Co G84 


nic)inii)nd   Countv   total . 


2,  783 


new    YORK    COfNTY     i  MANHATTAN)      (12) 

Belle vup  Hospital 628 

Consolidated  Edison  Co..  59th  Street 

plant  1,051 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  74th  Street 

plant  1,105 

Consolidated   Edison   Co ,   East  River 

plant  3,211 

Consolidated    Edison    Co,    Kips    Bay 

plant   435 

Consolidated     Edison     Co..     Sherman 

Creek  plant 1,  106 

Consolidated    Edison    Co..    Waterside 

plant  2.771 

Incinerator.  East  73d   Street 1,  239 

Incinerator.  Gansevort  Street 1,686 

Incinerator,  West  5Gth  Street 1.578 

Incinerator.  West  215th  Street 1,629 

New  York  City  asphalt  batch  plant 214 

New  York  County  total 16,653 

QfKiN.S     COXTNTY      (6) 

Con.soUdated  Edison  Co.,  Astoria 3,986 

Consolidated     Edison     Co  ,     Ravens- 
wood    1.881 

Incinerator.   Betts   .Avenue 1,542 

Incinerator.  Flushing 909 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  Far  Rocka- 

way 151 

Phelps-Dodge   Rphning  Corp 140 


Quocns  Cof.nty  total. 


8,  609 


N\S^,M-     COfNTY      (14) 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp., 

BethpaL'c  '    868 

Incinerator,  city  of  Glen  Cove 146 

Incinerator,  city  of  Long  Beach 165 

Incinerator.  O.irdcn  City 117 

Incinerator.   Merrick 960 

Incinerator.  .Vey.-  Hyde  Park 360 

Incinerator.  Occanside 750 

Incinerator,  .'-Sanitary  District  No.  1--  345 
Incinerator,  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  plant 

No.    1 J ". 800 

Incinerator,  viUage  of  Freeport 237 

Incinerator,  village  of  Hempstead 131 

Incinerator.  ',  illace  of  Valley  Stream.-  112 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  Barrett 1,220 

Long  Island  Lichtlng  Co.,  Glenwood..  304 

Nassau  County  total 6,515 

nOCKLAND  COfNTY'    19) 

lucinerator.  town  of  Ran\apo 144 

Lederie  Laboratories.  Pearl  River 537 

Letchworth   Viliape.  Haverstraw 208 

New    York    Trap    Rock    Corp..    West 

Nvack 185 

Oranee  ;ind  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc., 

Lovett    Plant 3,548 

Orangeburg        Manufacturing        Co., 

Oranctetaurg    371 

!'.  icr:   Industries.  Haverstraw 1,446 

l-tork  Industries.  Tomkins  Cove 1,933 

Rjckland  Material  Corp..  Suffern 669 

rs   Gypsum  Co  .  Stony  Point" 225 

Rockland  County  total 9,  266 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY     (12) 

(  im.solidatcd      Edison      Co.,      Indian 

Point    103 

FDR  Veterans  .Administration  Hospi- 
tal. Montrose 129 

Incinerator,  city  of  White  Plains 238 

Incinerator.  Mount  Vernon 150 

'  Fuel  change  will  reduce   1968  emissions 
below  100  T/Yr 
'  Emissions  total  being  reviewed. 
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Estim,ated  particulate  emissions  {tons  per 
year) — Continued 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTV  (1 2  >  — Continued 

Incinerator,  New  HocheUe 385 

Incinerator,  village  of  Port  Chester'-  l,iO 

Incinerator,  Yonkers 549 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Yonkers    715 

Refined     Syrups     and     .Sugars.     Inc., 

Yonkers 2,520 

Sing  Sing  Pri.-on,  Cssinlng 205 

Standards  Brands.  Inc..  Peeksklll 883 

Westchester  County  total G.  027 

•Ceased  operations  during  July  1967. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  a  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Michigan  Con- 
gressman Marvin  L.  Esch.  We  were  com- 
paring notes  as  to  the  citizen  reaction 
concerning  the  Pueblo  incident  and  re- 
cent developments  in  Vietnam  as  we 
both  have  been  in  our  districts  recently. 

At  that  time,  Conare.ssman  Esch  told 
me  of  a  special  letter  he  .sent  to  the 
President  yesterday.  In  readin.t:  over  a 
copy  of  that  communication,  I  felt  that 
other  Members  would  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  see  it  too.  I  am  certain  that 
we  will  hold  even  greater  interest  in  the 
reply  that  Congressman  Esch  receives  in 
response  to  his  14  key  questions  on  what 
he  has  called  "a  crisis  of  confidence  in 
the  administration's  handlina  of  foreign 
policy," 

Congressman  Esch's  complete  letter  to 
the  President  follows: 

■JTBRf  ARY  7,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  write  to  you  today 
as  a  concerned  citizen  .'ind  as  a  Coneress- 
man — concerned  over  the  crisis  of  confidence 
so  evident  in  our  nation  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  communications  from  the  people 
of  my  District,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
country,  reflect  the  doubt  and  the  concern  of 
a  people  who  are  willing  to  believe,  yet  do 
not  know  what  to  believe.  Certainly  this 
country  is  willing  to  support  their  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  a  time  of  grave  international  con- 
flict, yet  the  people  are  losing  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  the  face  of  <:reat  differences 
between  what  is  said  and  what  appears  to 
be  happening. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  write,  urging 
you  to  give  an  immediate  and  fully  reply  to 
the  questions  below.  These  questions  reflect 
conflicting  testimony  and  statements  by 
members  of  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments and  White  House  officials.  They  arise 
not  only  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo, 
but  also  from  the  greatly  increased  activity 
and  strength  of  the  widespread  enemy  at- 
tacks in  South  Vietnam.  To  this  date,  nei- 
ther the  public  utterances  by  you  or  these 
tw^o  departments  have  provided  satisfactory 
information.  Moreover,  the  private  briefing 
which  was  afforded  to  Members  of  the  House 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  January  31 
was  a  sham. 

Although  many  inquiries  have  been  an- 
swered In  a  piecemeal  fashion,  during  the 
past  few  days.  I  firmly  believe  that  clearly- 


aelineated  and  well-supported  replies  to  in- 
quiries, sucli  as  these  I  make,  are  demanded 
if  your  Admlnistratii.in  ciin  liope  to  overcome 
the  crisis  of  cor.fldence  ranipiint  in  our  l.md 
tod.iy. 

Recogni/iiJtt  the  lunltations  of  niihtary  te- 
curiiy,  I  request  ih.tt  you  make  public  your 
replies,  wherever  po.'isible.  ..nd  where  not 
pos.-iible  that  you  present  your  answers  to 
Members  i  f  the  appropriate  committers  in 
the  Congress. 

1.  Was  the  Pueblo  in  international  waters 
when  she  was  t^eized?  Had  she  previously  in- 
truded in  North  Kf^rean  Terrltori.il  waters? 
There  was  direct  conflict  in  llie  U.S.  posi- 
tion between  the  lirst  statement  by  .\m- 
ba.csador  Goldberg  before  the  United  N  itions 
that  we  had  "never"  iiilnided  on  K(jrean 
territorial  waters  and  tlie  .'^ub.'jpquent  doubts 
raised  by  Mr.  Rusk  ;ind  Mr.  McN.tmara  on 
February  4.  If  there  was  .seriotis  dotil)t,  as  re- 
llerted  in  the  Rtisk-McNnniara  st.ttement  on 
February  4,  why  did  we  lake  a  cfttp:orical 
,stand  before  the  United  Nations  indicating 
otherwise?  Does  this  not  lessen  our  stature 
amouL'  otlier  nations  and  redtice  our  ability 
to  deal  with  them  on  a  basis  of  mutual  trust? 

2.  It  lias  Ijeen  reported  that  there  were  a 
number  of  clear  warnings  that  .iction  of 
this  type  nilirht  be  taken  by  the  .North 
Korean.';.  In  light  of  this.  v.-h;it  action  v.-as 
taken  to  prevent  this  incident?  Were  ron- 
lingencv  plans  made  to  handle  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  Korea? 

3.  There  have  been  seemingly  contradlc- 
X'liy  .'-tatemcnt.^  by  .■\mbassador  Goldberg 
mid  Secretary  Ru.sk  regarding  the  niiture  and 
frequency  of  communicatKiiis  between  the 
Pueblo  and  American  sovirces  befoi-e  and  dur- 
insj  the  ciipture.  Wliat  w;is  the  ixact  niiture 
of  those  communications  from  the  first  ap- 
])ro;ich  of  the  North  Korean  jj.itrol  boiits  un- 
til the  doci<in2  at  Wonsau  Harbor? 

4.  It  lias  also  been  charged  that  liigli  trov- 
ernmont  ofticiids  with  decision  makuiK  power 
were  not  informed  (A  the  (  ri.sis  until  the 
captiue  w.t.s  ,.  f.iit  d'  acc-onipli.  What  provi- 
sions ;ire  iuade  lor  delegation  of  authority 
to  protect  (jur  lorces,  or  to  r..ssure  that  deci- 
sion making  olficuils  are  promptly  informed? 

5.  There  has  been  i.r^nsiderable  concern 
regarding  tlic  valuable  inonitoriiiB  and  top 
.secret  equipinent  abo.ird  this  \essel.  Were 
provisions  made  to  destroy  tensitive  t-qulp- 
nient?  Hive  i-.ny  (fforts  been  made  to  prevent 
the  North  Korean  ttovernnient  from  conduct- 
ing salvaging  operations  at  the  site  of  the 
seizure  or  have  we  attempted  to  salvage  the 
equipment  (^.urselves — both  ti  protect  the 
secrets  it  may  contain  iind  to  prove  the 
location  of  tiie  seizure'' 

6.  Is  there  any  definite  evidence  to  con- 
nect the  Pueblo  incident  with  the  greatly 
stepped  tip  Vletcong  activity  and  .attacks? 
V,''as  this  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mtnilsts  to  divert  our  iittention  and  to  sap 
our  strength  in  Vietnam? 

7.  Is  there  any  information  which  leads 
to  the  supposlt'on  that  lurthcr  Communist 
aegression  and  incidents  are  to  be  expected 
m  other  SEATO  nations? 

8.  Do  you  envision  iiny  changes  in  policy 
regarding  the  protection  and  armaments  and 
deployment  of  other  intelllcence  ships? 

There  t^re  also  serious  questions  regarding 
the  stepped  up  Communist  ..ctivlty  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Viet-Cone  capture  of  a  num- 
ber of  provincial  capitals.  ;(nd  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  Thleu  government  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  South  Vietnam. 

9.  To  what  degree  does  the  current  crisis 
in  South  Vietnam  reflect  the  lack  of  political 
and  mlllt.iry  stability?  How  could  our  previ- 
ous assessments.  Including  your  optimistic 
account  in  your  State  of  the  Union  address, 
be  so  Inaccurate? 

10.  Whv  do  discrepancies  in  casualty  fie- 
ures  continue  to  exist?  What  assurances  do 
we  have  that  the  number  of  "enemy"  killed 
does  not  include  Couth  Vietnamese  civilians? 
Are  we  to  believe  Defer.se  Department  spokes- 
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men  vn  Vietnam  who  have  consistently  main- 
tained thai  the  casualty  figures  were  actual 
body  counia  or  Mr  McNum.tra  s  admissl'-n 
that  they  are  only  our  best  estimates  under 
battle  .-ondiaons? 

11  H.is  there  Deea  a  direct  effort  to  mini- 
mize tne  civilian  casualties  during  the  past 
several  d.ivs  •  What  Action  is  being  taken  to 
relieve  the  suiiering  and  hardships  of  South 
Vietnamese  -ind  restore  the  contldence  of  the 
people  in  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
defend  them  ' 

12  The  suinmarv  trial  and  execution  of  a 
nun-uniformed  Vietnamese  shown  un  Amer- 
ican television  last  week  .s  .ippalUng  '.o  the 
American  conscience  In  what  way  are  we 
working  with  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
men-  to  tlemand  that  'he  Geneva  Convention 
articles  r^ijarrliim'  pr.soners  ..t  *.ir  be  ob- 
served'' I  fully  recognize  that  there  are  atroci- 
ties perpetuated  upon  American  military 
pers-^niiel  aiul  Vietnamese  civilians  bv  the 
enemv.  but  do  not  believe  that  this  gives  us 
the  license  to  commit  or  condone  willful 
atrocities  of  our  own  or  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese 

i:l  Reports  of  widespread  corruption,  ex- 
tensive blackmarket  dealings  and  failure  of 
the  government  to  heed  the  need  for  social 
reform  sft  commonplace  and  have  not  been 
contradicted.  There  is  also  deep  concern 
about  -lie  failure  i)f  the  Thleu  guvernment 
to  commit  Its  own  troops  to  battle  and  the 
extensive  practice  of  South  Vietnamese  young 
men  .ivoldlng  military  duty  by  br:bi[m'  their 
wav  out  These  problems  have  grown  worse, 
not  better,  through  the  four  years  of  the 
war  What,  if  anv  action  has  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  taken  to  correct  these 
Uepliirable  situations? 

14  Are  we  or  are  we  not,  continuing  pri- 
vate negotiations  with  North  Vietnam  re- 
garding possible  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
contllcf  The  statement  by  ;he  Secretary  of 
State  oil  February  4  Implies  that  we  have 
broken  off  all  diplomatic  contact  with  the 
North    Is  this  a  correct  assumption'' 

Mr  President,  while  500.000  American 
young  men  lerve  their  country  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Vietnam,  the  events  of  recent 
days  r.use  ^(•r:ous  qut-stlons  .is  •-■-i  "he  reasons 
for  which  tliev  -lerve  If  the  ause  for  which 
they  are  fighting  has  not  brought  about  the 
beginnings  of  a  stable  and  free  Vietnam— free 
fritn  corruption,  tree  frnm  fear  ir.d  free 
from  authoritarian  executions— they  surely 
serve  In  vain  If  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
not  have  the  will  to  survive  as  an  Independ- 
ent nation,  surely  nir  defense  of  that  inde- 
pendence '.s  m  vHln.  If  our  government 
cannot  be  forthright  and  honest  in  Its  com- 
munications to  the  world  and  to  Its  people, 
then  surely  our  troops  serve  in  vain. 

Such  a  crisis  demands  an  answer  I  await 
your  reply 

Respectfully, 

Marvin  L   Esck, 
Mc^iber  of  Congress. 


GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  :;entleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  .submitted  to  the  Contjress  his 
proposals  for  Federal  expenditures  for 
the  coming  year  As  ha^  been  the  case  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures for  the  national  defense  and  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  constitute  the  larg- 
est single  categorj-.  Forty-three  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  proposed  to  be  spent 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  devoted 
to  national  defense  and  the  war  in  Viet- 


nam SpendliK  requests  for  the  non- 
defense  or  domestic  po-tion  of  the 
budget  also  show  an  increase.  The  vari- 
ous subcommittees  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  soon  be  engaged 
in  intensive  review  of  these  requests. 

The  principal  concern  of  the  Congress 
throuuliout  1967  was  with  the  budget,  or 
more  accurately,  with  the  mmdefen-se  or 
domestic  portion  of  that  budnel  It  liad 
seemed  quite  evident  durin.;  1067  that 
the  Congress  would  be  giving  no  serious 
consideration  to  the  Presidents  request 
for  additional  revenue  Tlie  President 
wanted  a  lO-uercent  suichart;e:  that  is, 
an  additional  10  peicent  of  the  income 
tax  liability  of  most  of  the  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers  in  the  countn,-. 
Roughly,  the  President  was  askint;  for 
an  average  additional  tax  of  1  penny 
on  every  dollar  of  income 

Tax  increases  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment never  muster  overwiielminK  and 
enthusiastic  support  At  one  time,  we 
were  told  that  this  additional  tax  of 
1  pennv  on  every  dollar  of  Income  was 
very  necessai-y  because  of  the  increased 
costs  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  At  another 
time  It  was  .sucKested  that  the  additional 
revenue  would  substantially  reduce  in- 
flationarv-  pressures  and  curb  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1964  when  linal  action  was 
taken  on  the  Tax  Reform  and  Reduc- 
tion Act.  The  tax  liability  of  individuals 
was  reduced  bv  $6  1  billion  m  19€4  and 
S9  I  billion  in  1965  Rate  reductions  and 
reforms  combined  to  cut  tax  liabilities 
bv  an  average  of  19  4  percent  in  1965. 
That  economic  growth  which  the  tax 
reduction  prot-ram  stimulated  continues 
even  rodav,  and  it  is  ex;-)ected  that  this 
prosperity  alone,  with  no  increases  in 
tax  rates,  will  produce  an  additional  Sll 
billion  in  Federal  revenues. 

As  the  Conuress  prepares  for  another 
extensive  battle  of  the  budtiet.  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  what  Contfress  accom- 
plisheti  with  regard  to  the  budget  for 
the  current  rtscal  year,  1968. 

Congress  reduced  appropriations  for 
the  current  tlscal  year  below  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  1967,  by  almost  SI  3  billion. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  there 
:s  a  difference  between  what  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  for  a  uiven  ilscal  year 
and  what  the  administration  actually 
spends  dunn«  that  year  Appropriations 
made  in  1  fiscal  year  may  well  end  up 
being  >peiit  m  .succeeding  years  In  regu- 
lar atxpropriation  bills  for  this  fiscal 
year.  Contfress  reduced  appropriations 
ix'Iow  the  President'.-;  budset  by  S5  8  bil- 
lion Also  Congress  enacted  a  special 
reduction  in  fiscal  1968  budgeted  obliga- 
tions designed  to  as-sure  reductions  of 
:iol  less  than  S9  billion,  including  pro- 
posed expenditures  involved  in  the  cut 
of  S5  8  billion  The  net  effect  of  all  this 
was  a  reduction  of  not  le.ss  than  S4.1  bil- 
lion in  proposed  expenditures  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

It  must,  of  necessity,  follow  that  reduc- 
tions and  postponements  in  Federal  ex- 
;)endltures  find  their  way  to  the  local 
level  When  we  respond  to  the  sentiment 
to  reduce  spending,  we  must  also  view  the 
specific  impact  of  such  a  decision. 
In  my  district,  the  Onondaga  Coimty 


Division  of  Traffic  Safety  had  been  antic- 
ipatint:  a  Federal  matching  tfrant  from 
the  Department  of  Tran.six)rt.ation  in 
the  amount  of  $81,000  for  a  piogram  to 
promote  tratfic  safety.  The  amount  that 
will  be  rtcuved  will  be  clo.ser  to  S13.000 
Local  educational  agencies  will  have  to 
adjust  and  scale  down  programs  whlcli 
they  expect^;^!  to  implement  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  thiaiicial  assistance  piom- 
i.sed  in  the  Elenietitaiy  and  Secondary 
Education  Act 

Communities  and  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  .slow  down  their  efforts  lo  con- 
struct improved  wastewater  treatment 
plants  because  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration did  not  make  good  on  the  proin- 
i.se  of  linancial  assistance  provided  for 
in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

All  oi  us  here  are  awaie  ol  the  national 
lUKl  local  implications  of  sizable  reduc- 
tions in  the  Federal  budget  Congre.ss.  in 
Its  wisdom,  left  to  the  administration  and 
the  various  Federal  agencies  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dividine  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  exf>enditure  reductions  for 
the  current  fi.scal  year  It  would  .seem  to 
me  that  the  Congress,  since  it  enacts  into 
law  all  ol  the  Federal  programs  which 
need  fimds  to  be  effective,  ought  to  make 
the  specific  judgments  about  which  pro- 
grams are  to  be  funded  and  which  arc 
to  be  reduced,  postponed,  or  perhaps  even 
eliminated. 

The  cliairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  suggested  that  Congress 
create  a  Government  Program  Evalua- 
tion Commission  I  support  this  idea,  and 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  brinii 
such  a  commission  into  the  i^reat  prob- 
lem which  is  facing  the  Congress. 

Our  (fisantic  military  budget  continues 
to  grow  An  additional  S3. 3  billion  is  be- 
ing requested  lor  the  coming  fi.scal  year. 
I  think  that  we  realize  that  there  is  no 
concrete  indication  that  this  situation  i5 
going  to  change  in  the  near  future.  Con- 
gress must  face  up  to  the  responsibility 
to  develop  effective,  intelligent,  and  ex- 
tensive tfuidelines  for  expenditure  con- 
trol I  think  that  the  work  of  a  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission 
would  be  invaluable  in  this  effort.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  Federal  activi- 
ties and  programs,  and  the  Congress  has 
need  for  the  best  thinking  it  can  find  to 
develop  an  intelligent  system  of  priori- 
ties to  phase  out  nonessential  programs, 
to  stretch  out  or  postpone  spending  on 
less  essential  jjrograms,  and  to  move  vig- 
orously on  those  domestic  activities 
which  continue  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Unquestionably,  there  will  be  congres- 
.sional  cuts  in  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  Congress,  hope- 
fully, will  make  greater  use  of  the  pru:.- 
ini:  knife  and  forsake  the  irresponsible 
use  of  the  meat  ax  in  its  approach  to  the 
budget.  Proposed  expenditures  will  be 
closely  examined,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  find  the  best  areas  for  reduc- 
tion and  postponement. 


CIVIC  DINNER  IN  TAMPA  HONORS 
SAM  GIBBONS  FOR  WORK  EN 
EDUCATIONAL  FIELD 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. Februaiy  1,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Gibbons],  was  honored  at  a  civic  dinner 
in  Tampa.  The  House,  of  course,  knows 
that  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  enactment  of  many 
of  the  landmark  education  bills  of  the 
past  several  years.  It  is  a  natural 
sequence  of  his  prominence  in  this  field, 
and  his  close  association  with  leaders  in 
education,  that  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Gardner,  the  Secretaiy  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  made  the  major  ad- 
dress at  the  dinner  in  honor  of  our  col- 
league-. Mr.  Gibbons. 

I  believe  the  House  will  be  Interested 
m  the  Secretar>-'s  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion and  I  include  the  text  thereof: 
Remarks  by  John  W.  Gardneu,  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  a  part  in 
this  dinner  honorir.g  my  good  friend,  Sam 
Giblxms. 

This  is  a  lime  In  our  national  history  when 
we  .stand  m  need  of  the  ablest,  most  respon- 
sible leaders  we  can  find. 

Sam  Gibbon.s  is  Just  such  a  leader.  I  have 
seen  him  m  action  I  have  seen  him  at  work 
on  the  great  legislative  tasks  and  achieve- 
ments that  liave  made  the  last  few  years  so 
memorable.  He  has  won  the  respect  and 
.itfectlon  of  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

So  when  you  invited  me  to  participate  In 
this  tribute.  I  w.'.s  proud  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  haven't  taken  to 
heart  all  the  implications  of  self-govern- 
ment. When  we  were  children  we  learned 
from  our  storyb.^oks  that  a  kingdom  suffered 
when  It  came  under  the  hand  of  a  bad  king 
If  he  Ignored  the  country's  problems  or  was 
cruel  or  lazy  or  corrupt,  the  consequences 
were  inevitably  bad. 

In  free  societies  we  don't  have  kings.  We 
have  government  by  people.  But  the  con- 
equences  of  bad  governing  are  unchanged. 
;f  the  American  people  refuse  to  face  the 
problems  of  the  nation,  or  if  they  believe 
that  hatred  and  anger  will  solve  those  prob- 
lems, or  if  they  lack  strength  and  courage 
under  stress,  then  they  will  govern  badly. 
Xmi  the  nation  will  suffer. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  concluded  that  the 
best  form  of  self-government  is  a  represent- 
ative Etovernment.  .ind  that  is  what  v.'e  have. 
So  the  fir.=t  and  most  crucial  way  that  the 
people  must  p.xhlbtt  wisdom  is  In  selecting 
their  representatives. 

In  sending  Sim  Gibbons  to  Congress  you 
have  chosen  well  And  I  do  not  say  that  In  a 
p.irtisan  spirit  As  many  of  you  know,  I  am 
a  completely  non-politlcal  person. 

Now  if  you  are  to  be  good  rulers  of  this 
self-governing  society,  you  will  have  to  do 
more  than  choose  able  leaders.  You  your- 
selves must  face  honestly  the  critical  prob- 
lems confronting  the  nation  today. 

My  present  Job  has  given  me  a  close-up 
view  of  the  domestic  issues  facing  this  Na- 
tion. I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  those 
issues,  and  about  some  of  the  things  we're 
flomg,  in  and  out  of  government,  to  cope 
-.vith  them. 

The  domestic  problems  which  concern  the 
Federal  Government  today  are  of  direct  in- 
terest to  you  as  Individuals.  How  can  we 
provide  decent  schooling  for  our  children? 
How  can  we  increase  the  supply  and  compe- 


tence of  teachers?  When  your  sons  and 
daughters  are  ready  for  college,  will  there 
be  a  place  for  them?  Will  there  be  Jobs  for 
those  who  want  to  work?  Will  there  be  peace 
or  violence  in  our  communities? 

It  doesn't  require  the  instincts  of  a  re- 
former or  the  eye  of  a  muckraker  to  detect 
social  evils  In  this  land  today.  All  it  requires 
is  the  ability  to  follow  the  newspapers,  to 
scan  the  data  on  Infant  mortality  among 
the  poor,  to  read  the  crime  statistics,  to  see 
the  many  signs  of  urban  disintegration,  to 
observe  the  bitterness  of  racial  conflict,  to 
sense  the  mood  of  the  people. 

Despite  such  dramatic  evidence,  those 
problems  liave  an  unreal  quality  for  the 
comfortable  American  who  lives  on  a  pleas- 
ant street  in  a  pleasant  suburb.  It's  easy  for 
him  to  believe  that  the  problems  are  some- 
one else's,  not  his. 

But  we  cannot  have  communities  that  are 
lialf  sound  and  half  unsound.  Social  decay 
and  unrest  cannot  be  sealed  off.  They  in- 
evitably affect  the  whole  community  and  the 
whole  nation.  It  won't  be  a  decent  society 
for  any  of  us  until  it  Is  for  all  of  us. 

In  short,  the  first  step  for  every  citizen  is 
to  acknowledge  that  the  problems  are  real 
and  of  direct  concern  to  him.  The  second 
step  is  to  recognize  that  the  problems  are 
exceedingly  complex.  Anyone  who  tells  you 
that  there  are  obvious,  easy  solutions  is  tell- 
ing you  lies.  There  are  no  simple  answers. 
There  are  no  easy  victories. 

Having  admitted  that  the  problems  are 
real,  having  recognized  that  they  are  com- 
plex, we  must  then  face  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  solved  by  hatred  or  rage  or  cyni- 
cism or  self-pity  on  the  part  of  any  of  tis. 
They  will  yield  only  to  unceasing  effort  by 
people  who  have  the  stability  and  steadiness 
of  purpose  to  tackle  our  toughest  social 
problems  calmly  and  constructively. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  engaged  in  that 
work  today — and  the  man  we  are  honoring 
tonight  is  prominent  among  those  who  are 
so  engaged.  The  din  of  controversy  has  all 
but  obscured  the  constructive  efforts  of  such 
people,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  those 
efforts. 

My  Job  has  enabled  rne  to  see  a  side  of 
our  national  life  that  gives  one  hope  for 
the  future.  For  2^2  years  I  have  spent  my 
days  with  people  in  and  out  of  government 
who  are  concerned  with  education,  health, 
social  services,  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped, care  of  the  mentally  ill.  education 
of  gifted  children,  the  problems  of  the  cities 
and  so  on.  The  people  I  have  seen  in  my 
travels  around  the  country  are  teachers,  so- 
cial workers,  nurses,  doctors,  businessmen 
who  serve  on  school  bo.irds.  housewives  who 
volunteer  In  their  local  hospitals,  college 
students  who  tutor  slum  children,  and 
others. 

In  field  after  field,  in  health,  in  education. 
in  rehabilitation,  I  liave  found  people  work- 
ing with  great  energy  on  programs  that 
weren't  even  in  existence  a  half  dozen  years 
ago. 

This  is  partly  explainable  in  terms  of  a 
great  increase  in  resources  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  education  and  for  health  have  both 
tripled  in  the  brief  period  that  President 
Johnson  has  been  in  office.  The  great  pro- 
grams enacted  Into  law  by  .Sam  Gibbons 
and  his  fellow  Members  of  Congress  have 
had  a  profound  impact. 

But  the  new  burst  of  activity  is  more  than 
a  response  to  increased  resources.  It  reflects. 
I  believe,  an  extraordinary  rise  in  our  con- 
cern for  these  fields,  and  a  remarkable  In- 
crease in  our  commitment  to  certain  goals. 

The  Idea  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  Is  thousands  of  years  old.  But 
embeiidlng  that  idea  in  social  and  political 
Institutions  has  been  a  painfully  slow  proc- 
ess. It  Is  still  slow. 

Our  own  history  is  instructive.  No  nation 
had  ever  before  expressed  so  clear  a  con- 
cern for  individual  freedom  and  fulflllment 
as  was  expressed  in  our  founding  documents. 


Yet  is  was  not  until  1865  that  we  freed 
the  slaves.  It  was  not  until  the  early  years 
of  this  century  that  we  i  utlawed  child 
labor.  It  was  not  vmtil  1920  that  women 
were  allowed  to  vote.  It  was  not  until  1954 
that  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools.  And  degrading  poverty 
and  discrimination  still  exist  in  this  free 
and  prosperous  land. 

No  one  can  say  that  we  moved  with  im- 
petuotis  haste  to  make  real  our  commitment 
to  individual  dignity.  But  we  have  moved. 
The  social  programs  launched  in  the  past 
sever.',!  years  are  a  new  chapter  in  that  long 
history.  Tlie  most  dramatic  feature  of  this 
recent  chapter  Is  the  breadth  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  efforts  that  are  being  undertaken. 
Pa.ssage  of  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary 
Education  Act  was  the  culmination  of  years 
of  controversy  over  the  questiuti  of  Federal 
aid  to  educjition.  .And  it  was  only  one  Item 
a  flood  of  legislation  launching  programs  in 
every  ;ispect  of  education. 

In  the  piust  half  dozen  vear.s  economists 
have  shown  that  funds  expended  on  educa- 
tion are  to  be  thought  of  ils  an  Investment 
r.ither  than  as  consumption.  They  have 
shown  that  the  release  of  hunian  potential 
is  good  strategy  for  a  nation  that  seeks  to 
assure  it^  continued  dynamism  aiid  forward 
thrust.  For  a  modern  society,  wholly  depend- 
ent on  human  skill  and  creatlvene.ss  for  Its 
vitality  and  productivity,  education  at  every 
level  and  In  every  form  is  essential. 

In  other  words  helping  people  to  Improve 
themselves  not  only  serves  our  deepest  con- 
victions as  Americans,  it  makes  this  a  more 
vital  society. 

We  have  seen  an  awakening  of  the  national 
conscience  with  respect  to  education  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  For  the  first  time  there 
is  widely  shared  understanding  that  Inade- 
quate early  education  often  condemns  the 
youngster  to  a  life  of  hopelessness  and  per- 
petuates the  culture  of  poverty. 

But  concern  for  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged is  only  a  facet  of  our  larger  con- 
cern. We're  learning  nev  ways  of  coping  with 
all  of  the  varied  circumstances  in  which  liu- 
man  potentialities  are  blighted. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  example.  In  the 
piist  half  dozen  years  we  have  seen  a  rev- 
olution in  our  treatment  of  handicapped 
children.  And  I'll  wager  that  very  few  of 
you  are  at  all  familiar  with  those  develop- 
ments. 

We  value  equality  of  opportunity.  What 
kind  of  equality  of  opportunity  can  there 
[xissibly  be  for  a  child  who  is  born  blind. 
or  mentally  retarded,  or  crippled?  Yet  until 
very  recently,  neglect  is  the  only  word  I  can 
Imd  to  describe  our  dealings  with  such  chil- 
dren. There  were  good  jjeople  working  on 
these  problems,  to  be  sure,  ijut  we  dldii't 
give  them  the  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

Now  the  resources  have  been  made  avail- 
able. Research  can  be  done,  clinics  built, 
teachers  trained.  Its  hard  to  \isuallze  what 
this  can  mean  In  human  terms. 

Some  time  ago.  a  lx)y  who  lives  not  far 
from  where  I  live  in  Washington  was  injured 
m  an  :'ccident  and  had  to  l.ave  his  leg  , am- 
putated above  the  knee.  When  the  wound 
was  healed  he  was  fitted  with  Ills  first  artifi- 
cial limb.  The  doctor  walked  15  feet  down 
the  room  and  said  "Now  walk  to  me!"  The 
boy  hesitated  and  then  came  forward.  With 
each  step  he  gained  new  confidence.  As  he 
reached  the  doctor  he  got  a  pat  on  the  head 
and  then  a  nudge  "Now.  run'"  And  the  boy 
ran  the  length  of  the  room. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  that  boy  would 
have  had  to  hobble  aroiuid  on  a  crutch  with 
an  empty  trouser  leg  until  he  was  grown.  We 
just  didn't  make  artificial  Umijs  for  children. 
Now  with  the  help  of  HEW  grants  there  is 
a  chain  of  child  amputee  centers  across  the 
country. 

I  could  give  you  many  similar  examples 
involving  blind  children,  deaf  children,  chil- 
dren born  with  brain  damage,  and  so  on.  We 
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are  working  on  prevention  of  such  condi- 
tions; we  :ire  wcrklntf  on  Improved  methods 
of  treatment;  we  are  working  on  rehabilita- 
tion As  .»  result,  youngsters  who  might  have 
been  condemned  to  lives  of  uselessness  and 
dependence  are  becoming  self-siifflclent  citi- 
zens. 

This  is  one  of  the  BT^at  American  tasks — 
to  save  every  child  who  can  be  saved,  to  help 
every  child  who  can  be  helped,  to  heal  the 
sifk    to  lift  the  fallen. 

The  avenues  of  individual  fulflllment 
should  be  open  to  everyone.  No  one  should  be 
shut  "Ut  from  the  life  of  the  society. 

It  is  an  ideal  to  which  we  have  often  been 
sn"levousIy  unfaithful 

In  the  past  several  years  the  nation  has 
m  ide  :i  mi]or  effort  to  correct  that  Infidelity. 
The  effort  has  produced  fierce  controversy. 
as  such  efforts  must  The  gains  achieved  have 
been  m.xlest.  md  p.ilnfully  fought  for  We 
h.>.ve  I  lo.ng  way  to  go.  Yet  In  the  long  history 
of  the  nation  only  the  brief  period  1933-1937 
presents  anything  comparable  in  scope  and 
serloiL^ness  to  the  rontemporcry  effort 

Now  'et  me  say  ,i  word  about  the  past  and 
the  futiire 

I  was  reminiscing  with  friends  recently 
about  my  boyhood  In  California  some  45  years 

.ISO. 

It  seems  like  another  world.  Was  It  really 
.1  less  cnmpllcatrd  world,  or  does  It  only  ap- 
pear so  .n  the  golden  light  of  memory?  In 
retrospect,  It  docs  seem  to  have  been  a  safer, 
simpler,  more  orderly  and  humane  existence 
But  then  I  rail  to  mind  that  there  were 
problems  in  those  d.iys  too  I'm  not  rhlnking 
of  the  elderly  neighbor  of  ours  who  said  over 
and  >'\pr  that  he  didn't  know  what  the  w?rld 
was  coming  to  with  things  like  flying  ma- 
chine-; -^nd  jazz  music  and  s-klrts  thit  showed 
women's  .nklea  and  all  -he  youne  people 
running  around  In  tin  lizzies.  I  am  thinking, 
rather,  if  the  fact  that  a  baby  t-orn  in  15)12 — 
the  year  I  was  born — had  an  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  50  years,  i  I'm  living  'in  borrowed 
time  >  A  baby  born  today  has  an  average  life 
expectancy  of  more  than  70  years  In  1915 
out  of  pverv  1. 000  live  births.  100  Infr.nts  did 
not  survive  heir  first  b'lthday.  ns  igaltist 
23  today  TB  .aused  1 17  deaths  p-;r  100  ooo  .»s 
ag;iiiist  four  )er  100  000  totiay  Fhe  me'.'.tTlly 
111  were  outcasts.  Child  labor  was  wldespreac; 
Old  age  ;ind  p^verty  were  almost  synonymous. 
Indtistrlal  accidents  caused  a  rate  of  injury 
and  death  tlat  would  shock  ur.y  modern 
corporate  executive 

S  >  we  niustat  be  misled  by  cnemi  rtes  of  a 
golden  yesterday. 

Each  generation  has  Ms  own  problems.  We 
had  no  right  or  reason  to  expect  that  our 
generation  would  be  uniquely  tree  ('f  them. 
And  In  lact  we  have  our  f\\\l  share — and 
then  some. 

But  we  can  cope  with  them — if  we  are  suf- 
ficiently honest  to  face  up  to  fhem.  if  we  can 
deny  ourselves  the  Joys  of  hating  me  an- 
v.ther.  and  If  we  have  the  stamina  and  5tead- 
iness  to  hold  to  our  deepest  purposes  throii^h 
times  ot  confusion  and  controversy 

President  Johnson  has  said.  ■.  .  A  nation 
may  accumulate  dollars,  grow  in  pt'Wcr.  pile 
stone  on  stone — and  still  fall  short  of  great- 
ness The  measure  of  a  people  is  not  hew 
much  they  achieve,  but  what  the\   achieve 

What  do  we  want  to  achieve?  I>et  me  clo«>e 
this  talk  with  a  few  brief  words  on  that  sub- 
ject I  believe  'hat  large  nimibers  of  .\merl- 
cans  ha\e  in  recent  years  come  to  some  kind 
of  uecision  as  to  the  sort  of  society  that  they 
really  want 

We  found  ourselves  coming  Into  a  period 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  we  decided 
that  prosperity  wasn  t  enough  We  found 
ourselves  In  a  period  of  extraordinary  tech- 
nical achievements,  and  we  decided  that 
technical  proficiency   wasn  t  enough. 

We  decided  that  what  we  really  wanted  was 
a  society  designed  tor  people. 

— a  society  in  which  every  young  person 
could  ful&llthe  promise  that  was  in  him; 


—a  society  in  which  every  person,  old  or 
young,  could  live  his  life  with  >ome  measure 
of  dignity; 

—a  society  In  which  poverty,  disease  and 
ignorance  tyrannize  no  longer; 

a  sooletv  of  opportunity  and  fulflllment. 

Every  individual  Is  of  value. 

That  defines  the  ptirpose  of  our  efforts 
That's  the  purpose  of  all  our  trials  and  errors, 
and  seeking  and  finding  It's  to  enhance  the 
individual  human  being  That's  easy  to  lose 
sight  of.  especially  when  we're  talking  of 
huge  government  programs,  but  their  only 
legitimate  purpose  Is  to  create  the  condi- 
tions in  which  individual  lives  may  be  lived 
humanelv 

We  should  never  forget  the  central  purpose 
of  laws  and  government  In  a  free  society — 
that  is  to  make  the  world  manageable  so  that 
the  Individual  human  being  may  have  the 
maximum  amount  of  freedom  to  grow  and 
develop,  to  choose  and  to  be  what  he  has  In 
him  to  be.  That's  the  star  by  which  we 
should  set  our  course.  That's  what  our  Nation 
is  about. 


CONTROVERSY  IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks M  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.VKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota'' 

Thc-re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
good  deal  ot  press  was  i,'i\ea  to  wliat  ap- 
peared to  be  a  controversy  within  the 
Police  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  has  distuibed  many  Mem- 
bers of  Consrcss.  It  is  ol  ^;rave  concern 
to  all  of  us.  and  •vc  feel  that  our  Federal 
City  law-enforcement  officials  .should  be 
of  best  .  ud  in  all  cases  harmony  'should 
prevail  .n  order  that  the  Federal  inter- 
ests be  pro'jerlv  protected 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  statement  by 
Ci-)mmi.s.=iDnfr  Walter  Washinston  and 
a  copy  of  a  rews  relea.se  by  Director  of 
Public  Safety  Patrick  Mu:phy  iind  Chief 
of  Police  John  B.  Layton.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert these  In  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
li.-i:i  of  my  lo'leagues. 
Sf  MEMKNT  OY  Mayor  Walier  E  Washi.vcton 

I  highly  approve  of  tiie  accompanying  Joint 
statement  by  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick 
V.  Murph>  and  Cl.ie^  of  Police  .John  B.  L.iy- 
lon. 

I  am  JoUghted  they  have  pledged  a  team 
eff.^rt  to  ..erve  ilie  city  and  fight  the  menace 
of  iTltnc  in  our  commun.ty 

LTnity  13  all  Important,  in  the  Police  De- 
panment's  J  .>b  oi  combatting  the  District's 
appilli'ig    rime  r.it? 

ihe  citizens  can  be  re.issured  that  the  Job 
of  proteci  i.'ig  the  Lommiiimy  :s  m  the  hands 
of  .V  stre.;glh?ned  police  department,  which 
now  h4S  the  combined  experience  of  Public 
.Safciy  Director  Mjrphy.  Chief  L.ijton  and 
.\ssistani  Chui  ."errv  V.' Wilson,  m  his  new 
role  as  he.  U  of  Field  Operations. 

O-.ir  ".  p  law  enforcement  otnclals  are  to- 
geiier  m  their  resolve  to  light  the  common 
oaemy — crime  In  our  city. 

News   Release  op  the   CIovernment   ■>f  the 

DtSIRlCT     OF     COLUMBLS.     FEBRUARY     li.      19G8 

The  following  statement  was  relea.«ed 
Jointly  teday.  by  Director  of  Public  Safety. 
Patrick  V  Murphy,  and  Chief  of  Police  John 
a.  Uiyton 

The  assignment  of  Jerry  V  Wilson  as  -As- 
sistant Chief  for  Field  Operations  In  no  man- 
ner dlmimshes  the  authority  and  functions 


of  the  Chief  of  Police.  John  B  l.ayton  Chief 
Ijiytnn  continues  as  the  operating  head  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 

A.sslsUnt  Chief  of  Police  Howard  V  Covell 
continues  In  the  number  two  posltltm  in  the 
Department,  Executive  Officer. 

.■\s.slstant  Chief  Wilson  has  hlled  one  of  the 
tour  Assistant  Chief  positions  and  will  be 
responsible  for  one  of  the  four  major  func- 
tions of  the  Department. 

The  Director  of  Public  Safetv.  Patrick  V. 
Murphy.  Is  responsible  tor  policy  formulation 
and  proi^ram  development  in  the  Police  De- 
partment, ius  well  ;is  In  the  Fire  Department 
and  OlMce  of  Civil  Defense,  the  three  agen- 
cies which  come  under  his  control  The  cre.i- 
tlon  of  the  position  (;f  Director  <<f  Puhl'c 
Safety  has  strenethened  and  f  icllltated  police 
operations  bv  placlne  a  representative  of  the 
Department  In  t!ie  Mayors  Office  to  speak  for 
It  on  Important  policy  questions,  such  .is 
budiret  requests,  manpower  and  iqiiljinient 
needs,  salary  and  working  conditions  and 
other  matters. 

Director  Murphy  stated:  "I  repent  what  I 
have  said  publicly  many  times  since  my  ap- 
pointment I  would  not  have  accepted  this 
position  If  I  did  not  consider  Chief  I.i.yton 
.in  .ible.  experienced  and  dcdlcaK'd  police 
chief  He  has  been  of  great  :i.s.slstance  m 
♦imlllartzlng  me  with  the  operations  of  the 
Police  Department.  We  have  worked  closely 
and  harmonlouslv  m  plannlnt:  the  effort.s  of 
the  Department  for  the  future.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  continuing  fruitful  working  rela- 
tionship, and  appreciate  Chief  L.ivton's 
pledce  of  lov.-il  support  in  our  attempt  to 
make  this  fine  police  department  ever 
better." 

Chief  Layton  stated: 

■'I  have  long  had  great  pride  In  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  its  members  over  the  years.  I 
::m  proud  to  be  Its  Chief. 

In  these  times  of  great  change  I  have 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  what  I 
think  can  be  gre.Uer  rccomplishments  for 
our  citv  under  Mayor  Washincnn  and 
Deputy  Mayor  Fletcher  ,^s  they  move  to  re- 
orgamze  and  revitaUze  our  City  Government 
"In  this  connection,  my  role  .is  operating 
head  of  the  Department  was  made  clear  bv 
Mayor  Washlnaton  on  the  appoint  mont  <if 
Mr.'  Murphy  .'s  Public  Safety  Director  and 
has  been  reallirmed  by  both  Mr  Murphy  and 
the  Mayor'.'  Otic?. 

"I  pledge  to  the  Mayor,  his  Deputv.  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Safety  and  the  citizens  of  this 
community  my  best  efforts  to  make  this  ex- 
cellent Department  an  oven  better  one." 
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REVIEW    OF    CIVILIAN    NUCLEAR 
POWER    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  nt 
this  point  in  the  RECon-i  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fro.mOhio? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Labor 
Day  in  Wheelmi-'.  W.  Va  .  Presided 
W.  A  Boyl':"  of  t;^.(>  L'niTod  Mine  ^Vurkei'.^ 
of  America  made  an  important  and  chal- 
len'^ing  .<;peech  in  which  he  said: 

The  government-i.ubsldi:-ed  atomic  power 
industry  is  a  threat  to  the  public  safety  and 
the  health  of  all  Arnenc  ms.  It  should  be 
slopped 

In  the  cour.se  of  this  address,  which 
was  in-serted  in  the  Congressional 
Reco:?d  on  September  14.  1967.  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  irom  West  Vir- 
fjinia.  Mr.  Byrd.  President  Boyle  called 
attention   to     the   unnecessary  buildmu 


of  dangerous,  poisonous,  radioactive  ci- 
vilian atomic  powerplants." 

Mr.  .':^()eaker.  along  with  some  25  other 
Members.  I  have  .lomed  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  Say- 
LOR I  in  introducing  a  joint  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  889,  to  create  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment to  review  and  reevaluate  the  Gov- 
ernment's civilian  nuclear  program.  I 
have  recently  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  as  of  the  lirst  of  this  year 
there  were  15  operating  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  the  United  States,  21  others 
under  construction,  firm  orders  placed 
for  an  additional  40.  plus  12  more  in  the 
planning  stage.  In  the  light  of  these 
figures  there  is  an  urgent  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  an  early  review  of  this  pro- 
gram as  i.rovided  in  the  .loint  resolution. 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 
PRODUCED  WITH  NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks :it  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  tnattor. 

The  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania'.^ 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  81 
of  England's  white  j^aper  entitled  "Fuel 
Policy"  iniblished  last  November  is  this 
paragraph : 

As  regards  the  Atomic  Eneray  .'Vuthoritv'g 
research  and  development  (xijcndlture,  the 
royalty  at  the  rale  of  ().!4d.  per  kwh  to  be 
paid  by  thr  iTenr'ratlnp  IJo'irds  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Authorltv  on  AGR's  In  the  second 
i.uclcar  pov.'t-r  i;ropramnie  l;as  re.sted  ]  rl- 
inarily  on  the  a£.suinption  that  they  v.'ill  show 
a  cost  advantage  over  alternative  methods 
of  generation.  This  royally  will  not  recover 
ill  the  i>asl  cost.s  of  the  development  of  the 
Magnox  and  AGR  iv.stenis.  but  It  Is  expected 
to  cover  amply  all  forward  avoidable  costs 
likely  to  be  incurred  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
.Authority  in  further  development  work  for 
the  second  nuclear  power  programme. 

Based  on  this  unique  plan  to  recoup  a 
portion  of  Federal  expenditures  that 
liave  been  channeled  into  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactors,  and  mindful 
of  the  enormous  Government  investment 
"hat  will  be  required  if  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  projected  breeder 
:eactor  program  is  to  be  carried  out,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
:or  an  excise  tax  on  electric  energj'  pro- 
duced in  this  countrj''s  nuclear  power- 
;)lants. 

The  tax  rate  of  0.14  mill  per  kilowatt 
hour  in  my  proposal  is  identical  to  that 
mposed  in  England  at  the  devalued 
pound  equivalent  of  $2.40.  My  colleagues 
v.ill  be  interested  to  note  that  if  the 
amount  of  atom-produced  electricity  fol- 
lows predictions  of  the  AEC.  Govern- 
ment revenue  from  this  assessment 
would  amount  to  S147  million  in  1980 
although  the  cost  to  the  average  house- 
holder using  power  from  nuclear  reactors 
would  be  less  than  75  cents  a  year. 

Actually,  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
fnent  subsidizing  a  high  percentage  of 
the  limited  liability  insurance  coverage 
on  atomic  plants,  the  utility  companies 
themselves  should  absorb  the  tax  at  no 
additional  charge  whatsoever  to  home- 
owners. 


By  contributing  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  tenths  of  a  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  on 
electric  power  that  comes  from  atom 
plants,  the  private  ut'lities  enjoying  the 
consequences  of  research  subsidized  by 
the  P''ederal  Government  will  st;ll  be  far 
in  arrears  with  the  advent  of  the  21st 
centui-y,  particularly  if  an  additional  $2 
billion  Is  to  be  taken  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury for  development  of  a  breeder  reactor 
as  envisioned  by  the  AEC.  Nevertheless 
the  British  tax  plan  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  should  be  welcome  here  in 
an  era  of  dangerously  unbalanced 
budgets. 

H.R.  15199  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.   15199 
A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of    1954   to   provide   for   an    excise   tax   on 

electrical     energy     produced     in     nuclear 

;jowtrplant.s 

Uc  n  ctiacted  by  tlie  Sctiate  mid  House  vf 

i:rprr~.cntaticcs  of  the  Uiiitid  Stat,'s  of  Anicr- 

ra  in  Cuu<ircss  as^cvlblcd.  Thiit  liu-  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  rmended  by  .iddlng 

thereto   the   following   new   sect. on : 

■.Sec.  4103.  Tax  on  electrical  tncrpv-  pro- 
duced In  nucle.ir  powerplaiu.s.  '1  here  ii> 
hereby  imposed  upon  electrical  energy  pro- 
cUiced  ill  nuclear  powerplants  and  .'old  In' 
tne  producer  thereof  lur  donif^stic  or  com- 
mercial consumption  a  lax  equiv.ilent  to  U.14 
■iiUIs  per  kilowatt  liour.  lo  be  pair!  by  the 
producer  under  sucii  rules  and  regulations  iis 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe." 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIFcST  SESSION  OP 
THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
froM  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  session  of  the  9Cth  Congress 
which  has  recently  concluded  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  reviving  the  classic 
principle  of  American  Government — 
namely,  that  the  President  proposes  and 
the  Congress  disposes. 

As  a  Republican  Member  of  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
I  viewed  it  and  give  you  my  assessment 
of  it. 

First,  let  me  note  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding Congress,  the  89th,  when  the  Pres- 
ident had  massive  majorities  from  his 
party  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
many  lawmakers  on  Capitol  Hill  rightly, 
I  believe,  developed  the  label  of  "rubber- 
stamps."  The  President  could  practically 
snap  his  fingers  and  his  party  members 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  jump. 

This  year,  following  the  1966  elections 
some  balance  has  been  restored  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  situa- 
tion is  changed.  Congress,  in  short  got 
back  into  the  act.  And,  even  though  still 
outnumbered  three  to  two,  I  believe  that 
the  Republicans  in  the  Congress  helped 
write  a  constructive  record  of  legislation. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  minority  Re- 
publican Party,  with  the  help  of  some 
southern  Democrat  House  Members 
fought  all  year  for  fiscal  sanity  in  Gov- 
ernment— trying  to  head  ofif  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  Inflation  which  massive 
Federal  spending  and  huge  red-ink  de- 


ficits bring  on.  Although  we  were  not 
entirely  successful,  we  did  manage  to 
save  taxpayers  some  $5.9  billion  this 
year. 

These  cuts  in  President  Johnson's  re- 
quests amounted  lo  $2.5  billion  in  mili- 
tary appropriations  and  S3.4  billion  In 
uoumiuiary  .spending. 

The  record  uf  House  voles  in  this  past 
session  points  up  ju.sl  who  were  the  so- 
called  "big  .-^pendei,-, '  in  Congress  and 
who  were  not.  For  instance,  l'II  23  key 
votes,  an  average  of  85  percent  of  R.  pub- 
licans in  the  House  voted  for  cuts  in 
spending  while  the  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic House  Members  voted  against  cuts. 
In  fact.  Democratic  voting  for  econ- 
omy averaged  only  17  percent. 

But  even  though  it  is  important  lo  halt 
bad  legislation,  il  i.s  also  necessary  to  sup- 
port good  legislation.  I  believe  my  record 
in  this  regard  has  been  a  con.structive 
liiie. 

Perh.aps  one  of  the  most  important 
uf  things  accomplished  is  ihi.s:  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Republican  Members  of 
Congress,  I  believe,  let  the  country  know, 
beyond  any  .'-liadow  of  a  uuubt,  where  we 
.■■land  on  ihc  impoMant  i.s.sues  that  face 
America  today.  And  our  actions  have 
.--hou'ii  that  '.ve  mean  what  we  .^ay,  that 
bei'.veen  the  minority  jjarty  and  the  peo- 
ple there  is  no  credibility  gap. 

We  have  given  our  unhesitating  sup- 
port to  every  requirement  and  need  of 
fighting  forces  in  Southeast  A.'^ia  and 
our  Armed  Forces  elsewhere  in  the  v.orld. 

We  have  battled  tor  lecislation  to 
make  our  streets  and  homes  safe  aaain. 

The  coniinuiim  transfer  of  'govern- 
mental authority,  responsibility,  and 
control  from  Washincton  to  the  .States 
and  individual  communities  is  another  of 
our  chief  objectives,  as  Ls  the  reorgani- 
zation and  reform  of  Congress  so  that  it 
may  better  and  more  swiftly  .'=erve  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  also  foueht  for  campamn  re- 
forms to  a.ssure  clean  and  orderly  elec- 
tions for  1968. 

I  have  tried  lo  outline  our  mam  ob- 
jectives and  our  accomplishments.  But 
.some  of  our  failures  may  have  been  as 
important  to  the  country  as  our  suc- 
cesses. For,  although  on  occasion  we  may 
have  been  voted  down,  we  have  pointed 
the  way.  We  have  ."^hown  what  our  party 
stands  for  and  v.-hat  we  Ijclleve  should 
and  must  be  done. 

In  many  respects,  this  year  has  been 
a  year  of  education  for  the  American 
people.  I  believe  the  le.ssons  we  have 
tried  to  teach  are  important  ones  and 
that  coming  events  will  prove  them  ac- 
curate and  true. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  a 
problem  which,  before  too  long,  will  be 
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before  us  aealn.  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years  in  the  past  Tlie  object  of  that  at- 
tention IS  ttif  foreian  aid  program.  Like 
many  other  interested  citizens.  Lwth  in 
the  Coni;ress  and  in  the  public  at  lartje.  I 
have  become  increaslni?ly  concerned 
about  the  present  status  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  whole  foreign  aid  project  As 
we  all  know,  last  year  the  foreii:n  aid  ap- 
propriation passed  the  House  by  a  very 
.small  maruln — euht  votes  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly It  IS  not  difficult  to  discern  from 
these  fleures  that  the  future  of  the  for- 
eUn  aid  proi^ram  is  doubtful  at  best. 

I  nave  ^-uen  a  40od  deal  of  thought  as 
to  what  factors  are  contributing  to  this 
deterioration  of  support  for  the  program 
And  I  am  CLinvinced.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  problem  is  at  least  twofold.  P'lrst 
and  most  important,  the  focus  of  the  aid 
program  :ias  not  changed  sufficiently  as 
the  nature  of  the  problems  to  which  It  is 
directed  has  changed.  The  focus  of  the 
highly  successful  Marshall  plan  was  eco- 
nomic recovery  The  focus  of  the  program 
:n  the  early  I950's  was  military  and  eco- 
nomic Tgday.  the  prograin.s  emphasis 
IS  primarily  tconomic.  and  to  a  les.ser 
e.xtent  military  But.  Mr  Speaker,  these 
elements  may  be — I  believe  that  they 
^ire— losing  their  relevance  in  the  1960's 
as  we  are  confronted  with  different  and 
rapidly  changing  problems  throughout 
the  developing  world. 

Second,  while  I  know  that  the  polls 
tell  us  from  time  to  time  that  the  ma- 
jority oi  the  American  people  support 
foreign  aid.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
this  13  true  Whatever  popular  .--upport 
there  Is.  it  is  50ggy  to  say  the  least,  and 
limited  to  the  few  groups  that  have  made 
It  their  business  to  be  concerned.  If  the 
program  is  to  be  continued — and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  must  be — its  ;wpular 
base  must  be  extended  and  solidified. 
If  we  are  to  accomplish  this  it  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  make  clear  to  the  American 
ptHaple  just  vhat  it  is  that  this  program 
is  supposed  to  accomplish — what  it  is 
realistic  for  us  to  expect  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  aid  program. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  how  can  we  explain 
to  the  American  people  something  that 
we  apparently  do  not  understand  our- 
selves.' The  ^oals  oi  foreign  aid  as  they 
are  presented  to  us  are  nebulous  at  best, 
and  contradictory  at  worst.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  our  aim  is  to  combat 
world  communism;  to  win  and  maintain 
friends  for  the  United  States  and  for 
democracy;  or  to  help  relieve  some  of 
the  world's  miseries.  What  :s  needed  now 
is  a  major  rethinking  about  the  whole 
aid  effort 

The  situation  which  confronts  us  in 
the  developing  world  is  vastly  different 
from  that  which  existed  in  Europe  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  The  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
not  in  the  same  position  as  were  the 
recipients  of  Marshall  plan  aid.  and  con- 
.sequently,  they  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
.same  way  In  many  of  them,  there  is  a 
serious  lack  of  development  in  the  human 
Infrastructure.  The  level  of  development 
of  political  life,  education,  industry,  and 
commerce  is  in  its  early  stages.  In  coun- 
tries with  a  lack  of  political  maturity, 
the  process  of  economic  development  has 
been  and  will  be  impeded  imless  new  ap- 


proaches are  made.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  .^hould  abandon  foreign  aid;  to 
the  contrary,  it  means  that  we  must  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  new  dimensions  of 
foreign  aid 

Mr  Speaker,  with  these  objectives  In 
mind  I  am  introducing  today  a  concur- 
rent resolution  identical  to  that  which 
was  submitted  by  the  scholarly  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Scott)  In 
the  other  body,  on  January  l'5.  1968  The 
i€'Solution  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid.  to  consist  of  .seven  Members 
of  the  House  and  seven  Senators  Mem- 
bership from  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  be  limited  to 
four  each  so  that  the  joint  committee  can 
have  a  balance  between  specialized 
knowledge  of  existing  foreign  aid  pro- 
crams  and  fresh  msiuht  concerning  their 
future  shape  and  direction 

The  main  purpose  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee would  be  to  undertake  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study  and  reevalua- 
tion  of  foreign  aid  with  a  view  toward 
developing  such  recommendations  for 
reshaping  foreign  aid  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. The  comniittee  would  be  directed 
to  consider  such  basic  and  important 
factors  as:  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
foreisn  aid  .uid  th.eir  relation  to  vital 
U.S.  interests:  the  organizational  and 
operational  relationships  among  the  U.S. 
Government  agencies  and  other  orga- 
nizaLion.s — private  and  international — 
which  are  m  the  business  of  dispensing 
foreign  aid;  and.  ways  and  means  by 
which  existing  foreign  aid  programs 
might  be  improved  to  insure  their  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  ellectivc  admin- 
istration and  operation. 

The  joint  committee  would  submit  an 
Interim  report  of  its  fmdings  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  a  final  report  with  its 
recommendations  no  later  than  the  end 
.:>f  this  year.  The  committees  study 
should  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  on- 
k-oing  activities  of  the  Ak-ency  for  Inter- 
national Development  Further,  the  com- 
mittee would  disband  upon  completion 
of  its  a.ssliinment 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  :i  critical  reconsideration  of  the 
aid  prouram  and  I  think  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  interested  and 
knowledgeable  Members  of  Congress,  as 
repre.sentatives  of  the  people,  participate 
in  such  a  creative  review  of  foreign  aid 
There  is  no  question  m  my  inmd  that 
:^uch  a  leexamination  is  imperative. 
Meaningful  development  assistance  n  a 
lotv-i  ranue  affair  and  unless  we  address 
ourselves  now  to  a  thorough  evs'luaton 
of  the  problems  involved  in  such  a  pro- 
i^ram.  we  will  find  ourselves  lacking  m 
both  direction  and  support  for  this  much 
needed  effort 


Mr.  MOFISE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Presidents  message  relat- 
ing to  veterans'  and  servicemen's  bene- 
fits reflects  the  logic  and  necessity  of  our 
expanding  existing  programs  and  resolv- 
ing inequities  in  the  GI  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  should  do 
all  we  can  for  our  fighting  men.  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  consider  raising  the 
long  outdated  ceilings  on  servicemen's 
insurance  and  home  loan  mortgages  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  programs  for  education,  employ- 
ment. I'.nd  rehabiHation  will  i;reatly  ex- 
pedite the  veterans  reintegration  into 
civilian  life  as  well  as  benefit  the  society 
as  a  whole  Such  programs  reflect  not 
only  the  need  for  meanlnuful,  reward- 
ing work  for  our  young  adults,  but  also 
consider  the  favorable  impact  of  such 
training  on  the  intricate  social  and 
economic  problems  existing  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

The  continuation  and  expansion  of 
programs  initiated  under  the  adminis- 
tration's directives  to  '-tlve  veterans  a 
full  appraisal  of  their  benefits  throutrh 
readily  available  counseling  and  guid- 
ance .services  will  insure  that  the  inn- 
[X)se  of  these  benefits  is  served. 

I  urge  full  and  careful  consideration 
of  each  of  these  points  with  a  view  to- 
ward assisting  and  providing  Incentive 
to  those  who  have  1:1  ven  such  service  to 
their  country. 
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VETERANS'  AND  SERVICEMEN'S 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  MORSC  of  Mas.sachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorh 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'' 


There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemnn 
from  Mas.sachusetts'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Senate  passed  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  5  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
canlzation  Act  of  1967  This  legislation 
has  run  into  considerable  difficulty  in  the 
House.  It  was  referred  to  the  House  Rule."; 
Committee  on  March  9,  1967.  After  some 
hearings  were  held,  the  bill  received  no 
action  whatever  for  the  ensuing  10 
months.  The  bill  is  still  there  and  the 
outlook  is  not  rea.ssunng.  Along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House. 
I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  does  not  seem  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  our  consid- 
eration and  subsequent  action. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  such  leg- 
islation. Mr  Speaker.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  esteem  in  which  the  Congress  is  held 
by  the  American  ^>eople  at  large  is  mighty 
low.  How  can  we  expect  to  do  a  job  for 
the  people  of  this  country  if  we  do  not 
have  their  respect  and  confidence?  The 
;  iissage  of  this  legislation,  and  the  In- 
stitutionalization ol  the  reforms  which  it 
would  enact,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  that  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  here  an  in- 
formed comparison  of  sections  103  and 
104  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  S   355.  and  other  similar  bills.  This 


material  contains  a  careful  explanation 
of  what  Is  involved  in  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  and  I  think  it  merits  our 
careful  attention 

SECTION      I  13  <  Ai    ".v".     PIRMC     NOTICE     OF 
llii:.\RINCS 

S.  355— Koqulre.s  each  ttaiulliK-  coniniUtee 
(except  .'Vpproprliitlonsi  to  alve  public  notice 
of  the  dale,  phice.  iind  subject  matter  of  any 
lie.irlng  at  lca.'=t  1  week  before  the  hearing 
begins  unless  the  committee  determines  that 
there  is  t'ood  c.uise  to  ber;in  tlie  l.e-traig  at 
.11  e.trller  date. 

BolUniJ-  Provkion  deleted.  Reid — Same  as 
S  :i.55.  Print  No.  3— Same  provision  i>.s  S.  355. 

Orlgin.il  1  maiiacre  of  bill  provided  tor  two 
weeks,  as  per  recommendation  of  I-'inal  He- 
port  (page  11)1  "9  Kach  committee  shall 
make  a  public  announcement  of  liie  date, 
place,  .iiid  .subject  matter  of  liearinps  .a  least 
_'  weeks  la  iid\ance  of  the  commencement  of 
tiie  l.cartniis  unless  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  pood  c.iuse  to  begin  the 
liearings  at  ..n  earlier  date." 

Time  was  reduced  to  1  week  by  adoption 
ui  Senate  Amendment  No  53 — See  Congres- 
sional Recird.  volume  113.  pari  3.  page  3224. 

SECTION       1()3(.M"B".     open      IIE.^RINCS; 
imO^DCASTING     of     HEARINGS 

S.  355 — Heqtiires  committee  hearings  (ex- 
cept Appropn.iticjnsi  to  be  open  to  the  public 
iinless  the  comniittee  determines  that  the 
tesiliiifiny  to  be  taken  may  relate  to  a  matter 
of  national  security,  may  tend  to  reflect  ad- 
versely ,:pon  tiie  character  tir  repuuuion  of 
any  individual,  or  may  divulge  matters 
deemed  cunfidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  Government  regulation.  Provides 
that  open  hcinngs  mav  be  broadcast  and 
telecast  under  .--uch  rules  as  the  committee 
may  adopt. 

BoUinc; — Deletes  provision  for  broadcast- 
ing and  telecasting.  (New  subsection  "a"  In 
Bulling  bill  I  Reid— Same  as  S.  355. 

Print  .No  3— re  Open  Hearings,  adds  to 
■  xceptions   provided   in   S.  355    the   wording 

<iT  except  when  the  committee  determines 
that,  /o'  any  otlic  u-gcnt  rrason,  such  hear- 
ings .'-hould  not  be  open  to  the  public."  re 
Broadc.istins,  there  is  some  convoluted  lan- 
-■uage  here  to  the  eSect  that  If  a  hearing  is 
open,  such  hciring  lof  a  House  committee) 
may  !)e  broadcast  and  telecast  if  the  House, 
111  advance  of  such  broadcast,  lias  approved 

uch  broadcivst  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
•ion  prantinc  such  approval,  after  the  com- 
::ilttee.  by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
::iembers  of  the  committee,  have  adopted  a 
rule  to  iiermlt  such  approval  of  such  broad- 

tsts,    provided   that    the    hearing    is   to    be 

iroadcast  .is  a  public  service,  without  com- 
mercial sjxjnsorship.  and  further  provided 
•hat  no  objection  by  a  witness  is  made  to 
•he  broadcasting  of  his  own  testimony. 

Original  bill  language  conformed  to  the 
following  recommendations  of  the  Final  Re- 
port (page  101  :  "5.  Hearings  shall  be  open 
:o  the  public  except  when  a  majority  of  the 
rommittee  determines  that  testimony  may 
I'ither  bear  on  national  security  matters  or 
•end  ti  reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or 
reputation  of  the  witness  or  others  6.  Hear- 
.ngs  may  be  televised  and  broadcast  at  the 

ptlon  of  the  chairman  with  the  approval  of 
.i  majority  of  t.he  committee  under  such  rules 
.is  the  committee  may  impose  to  insure  fair 
treatment  to  all  concerned." 

See  Senate  Amendments  No,  59,  Congres- 
•-IONAL  Record,  volume  113.  part  3,  page  3224. 
.■.nd  No  73.  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113.  part  3.  pages  3400-3401 

(Note:  No  rule  of  the  House  prohibits  tele- 
'  listing  and  broadcasting  of  committee  hear- 
ings, meetings,  or  of  proceedings  on  the  floor. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  the  Speaker's  Interpretation.) 

-SECTION   103(A)    "C",  STATEMENTS  OF  WITNESSES 

S.  355 — Requires  a  witness  to  submit  a 
written  statement  of  his  proposed  testimony 
1  day  in  advance  of  his  appearance  before 
the  committee  unless  chairman  and  ranking 


minority  member  determine  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  not  complying  with  the  re- 
quirement. If  so  requested  by  committee, 
staff  shall  prepare  digest  of  such  statements 
for  use  by  committee  members 

Boiling — Provision  deleted.  Reid — Delete.s 
provision  for  start  digest  cjf  &tatement.s 

Print  No.  3 — Adds  lolluwine  language  to 
subsection  "a":  'Each  such  standine  com- 
mittee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  appearing  belore  it  to  file  la  ad- 
vance written  stalemenus  <'f  their  proposed 
testimony,  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tions to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments  " 
Deletes  provision  for  .-^taff  digest  of  state- 
ments. 

Original  language  of  bill  conformed  to  rec- 
ommendation of  Final  Report  (p  11  i.  as  fol- 
lows: "11  Each  committee  shall  require  all 
witnesses  appearing  belore  it  to  tile,  at  least 
2  days  before  their  appearance,  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  tesimiony  unkss  liie 
committee  finds  good  cause  for  the  i.ulure 
to  file  such  a  statement  The  start  shall  pre- 
pare digests  of  such  statements  tor  the  i:se 
of  committee  members  " 

See  Senate  Amendment  No.  54.  Congres- 
.sioNAL  Record,  volume  113.  part  3  page.s 
3224-3225. 

SEC.     103  (A)  "D".    SUMMARIES    OF    DAILY 
TESTIMONY 

S.  355 — Provides  that  upon  conclusion  of 
a  day's  hearing,  if  so  requested  by  commit- 
tee, staff  shall  prepare  summary  of  that  day's 
testimony  for  use  by  committee  members. 
(Summaries  may  be  printed  in  committee 
hearings  on  approval  of  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member. ) 

Boiling — Provision  deleted.  Held — Provi- 
sion deleted.  Print  No.  3 — Provision  deleted. 

Original  bill  language  conformed  to  man- 
datory language  of  Final  Report  recommen- 
dation (page  11) ,  as  follows:  "13.  Dally  sum- 
maries of  testimony  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee  for  the  use  ot  mem- 
bers and,  after  approval  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  committee  hearings." 

See  Senate  Amendment  No.  55,  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113.  part  3.  pages 
3225-3226.  and  Pulbright  Amendment,  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113.  part  4.  pages 
5373-5376. 

SECTION    103  (A)  "E".    MINORITY    RIGHT    TO    CALL 
WITNESSES 

S.  355 — Provides  minority  right  to  have 
chairman  call  witnesses  selected  by  minority 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearings  If  major- 
ity of  minority  members  so  request. 

Boiling — Essentially  same  as  S.  355;  re- 
quest must  Include  ranldng  minority  mem- 
ber. Reid — Same  as  S.  355.  Print  No.  3 — Pro- 
vision deleted. 

See  Final  Report  page  11:  "12.  In  the  event 
hearings  have  been  called  by  a  committee, 
the  minority  shall  be  entitled  on  request  to 
call  witnesses  of  Its  choice  during  at  least  1 
day  of  the  hearings."  Original  bill  language 
contained  the  word  "on"  instead  of  "dur- 
ing," which  was  restored  by  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  74 — See  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 113.  part  2,  page  2841. 

SECTION  103(a)  "f"  and  "g",  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
ON  WEARING  procedure;  EXEMPTION  FOR  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEES 

S.  355 — Subsection  "f"  provides  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  He  against  a  measure  re- 
ported In  conformity  with  requirements  of 
the  new  section,  subsection  "g"  provides 
that  the  requirements  of  the  new  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  two  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

Boiling — Same.  Reid — Same.  Print  No.  3 — 
Deletes  point  of  order;  retains  Appropriations 
waiver. 

Subsection  "f"  added  by  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  36.  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  2,  page  1718.  For  Subsection  "g",  see 
Hayden  Amendment,  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113,  part  5,  pages  5642-5643. 


SECTION    104     COMMITTEE    MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION 

S.  355 — Under  rules  of  both  liouses,  no 
standing  committee  of  either  house  may  sit, 
without  special  leave,  while  Us  house  Is  In 
session,  Botli  Appropriations  Committees  are 
fxempteti  from  this  prohibition,  as  are  the 
House  Committees  on  Ciovernment  Opera- 
tions. Rules,  and  Un-American  .Activities 
I  see  Rule  XII,  para  30),  S  355  amends  pres- 
ent procedure  to  provide  that  st.inding 
committees  of  tUr  House  may  toncluct  Itrar- 
ing'i  while  the  House  Is  in  .'■ession  if  prior 
con.'ent  therefor  has  been  obtaiued  from  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  Le.ider,  (.Same  exemp- 
tions as  above  )  Stmdiiig  committees  of  tlie 
Scnati',  except  .Appropriations,  mav  sit  lor 
any  purpose  while  the  Senate  is  in  session 
by  obtaining  consent  from  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders 

Boiling— No  change  in  language  for  Sen- 
ate. In  the  House,  committees  would  have 
to  obtain  prior  consent  of  .Speaker  and  Mi- 
nority Leader  only  if  the  House  was  in  ses- 
sion "in  other  than  a  situation  of  general 
debate,"  meaning  consideration  of  .imend- 
ments  iiiid  voting.  Reid-  No  i)rovision.  Print 
No.  3  — riame  l.inguage  iis  S.  355  except  that 
m  the  House,  committees  would  have  to 
obtain  the  prior  consent  only  of  the  Speaker. 

See  Final  Report  page  13:  "IG  Committees 
shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  hearings  dur- 
ing floor  se.ssions  by  obtaining  consent  of  the 
majoritv  ;ind  minority  le.iders  or  their 
representatives," 

Sec,  104  was  amended  en  Feb  1  (Congrf.s- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  113  pt,  2.  pp.  2247-2248) 
and  Feb.  7  (Congre.ssional  Rfcord.  \o1.  113, 
pt  2  pp.  2330-2836):  both  amendments  af- 
lected  onlv  Senate, 


FIVE  CONGRESSMEN  CALL  FOR  END 
TO  DRAFT  CONFUSION'  FOR 
NONDEFERRED  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Rich.ard 
S.  ScHWEiKER,  of  Pennsylvania;  Con- 
^^•essnian  Garner  E.  Shriver,  of  Kansas; 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Stafford,  of 
Vermont;  Congressman  Charles  W. 
Whalen.  of  Ohio;  and  myself.  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  end  the  unneces- 
sary delay  in  providing  draft  classifica- 
tions for  students  in  .lunior  colleges  and 
graduate  schools. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  who  are  waiting  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  some  specific  action  to  end 
the  confusion  surroimding  deferments 
for  next  year.  The  Executive  Director  of 
the  Scientific  Manpower  Commission,  for 
example,  has  suggested  that  at  the  end 
of  this  academic  year,  some  274.000  men 
will  become  eligible  for  the  draft  by 
graduating  from  college,  finishing  a  mas- 
ter's degree  or  completing  the  first  year 
of  graduate  school.  This  excludes,  she 
notes,  some  421,000  students  who  are 
over  age.  veterans,  or  who  will  be  de- 
ferred for  other  reasons  or  who  will  vol- 
tmteer. 

The  complications  resulting  from  the 
administration's  failure  to  take  action 
does  not  stop  there.  The  universities  are 
also  in  the  diacult  position  of  having 
to  plan  staffs,  budgets,  curriculums,  and 
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[jai^nu  for  u  studenr  body  which  may 
(.■.'n>'..-'  "'  !i<i  more  than  \vnn;en.  veterans, 
tt..-~r'  ov<.r  J.6.  and  ihoise  physically  un- 
acT  ptable  to  the  military.  There  have 
bf.-n  repeated  attempts  by  private  in- 
vf. rations  and  some  coUcRiate  assocla- 
•.  n.>  to  prod  the  administration  into  ac- 

t.i.iii 

Under  the  law  wliich  took  effect  last 
July,  the  National  Secuiity  Cmincil  is  to 
send  a  list  to  the  Selective  S<.r\ioe  Sys- 
tem recommending  that  deferments  be 
granted  for  certain  critical  skills  and 
essential  accitpations — the  classifications 
under  which  all  .-.tudents  who  arc  not  in 
high  school  or  working  toward  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  must  come  if  they  are 
to  be  deferred  Tiie  National  Security 
Council  has  not  yet  done  this,  even 
though  the  law  has  bi'en  in  effect  for  8 
months. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  t*.e  draft  law 
has  centered  on  the  •uncortainty  factor" 
facing  every  younu  man  until  he  is  26, 
Supposedly,  the  law  pa.-.sed  last  year  was 
an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  civ- 
ms  'he  Hresirit-nt  more  .  uncrete  .•uide- 
lines  iL-r  deferments  of  students.  Yet  the 
Piesldent  has  only  increased  the  confu- 
sion over  student  defenneats  by  fallms 
to  promiUsate  Jiiidelincs  for  new  II-A 
critical  skills,  deferments. 

Furthermore,  we  hope  the  President 
will  take  full  advantase  of  the  new  sec- 
tion in  the  law  providing  him  with  the 
ability  to  recommend  uniform  criteria 
across  the  Nation  for  adminutration  of 
this  and  other  determent  practices.  Last 
July,  've  filed  the  Draft  Reform  Act  of 
1967  callinkt  for  mandatory  luuform 
standards  so  that  all  local  boards  would 
follow  identical  classification  and  defer- 
ment policies.  This  lesislation  followed 
an  intense  study  nf  the  draft  by  my  four 
colleagues  and  myself.  We  have  >ince 
published  that  study  in  a  book  entitled 
"How  To  End  th-'  Dr.ift   ' 


PROMOTINO  TRAVEL  IN    HIE 
UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    BINGHAM.   Mr.    .-peaker,    I   ask 
unanimous   consent    to   extend    my    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  dangers  of  a  new  wave  of 
isolationism  may  be  increasing  in  this 
coimtry.  the  la^t  thln«  that  Americans 
need  is  reduced  contacts  with  people 
from  other  nations.  The  tensions  and 
hostilities  of  modern  international  ILfe 
call  for  mjte  foreign  travel,  not  less. 

At  the  same  time,  ho'Aever.  the  large 
US.  payments  deficit  caused  by  foreiijn 
travel  may  compromise  our  interna- 
tional economic  position  Because  there 
were  many  more  U  S.  citizen.s  abroad 
last  year  than  there  were  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States,  tourism  repre- 
sented .1  net  loss  of  about  $2  billion  in 
our  world  trade  accounts. 

It  IS  important  for  many  reasons  that 
this  deficit,  which  has  existed  for  years, 
be  reduced  or  eliminated 

But  restrictive  measures  that  would 
discourage    Americans     from     traveling 


abroad  could  create  more  problems  than 
they  solve.  In  addition  to  fosterin«  inter- 
national misunderstandint?  and  infrinn- 
ins;  upon  our  basic  rights  as  citizens  of  a 
free  country,  such  measures  mlcht  invite 
retaliatory  action  by  other  nations  which 
depend  on  tourism  from  the  United 
States  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  in- 
come. The  net  result  could  be  an  even 
laruer  payments  deficit  than  v.e  now 
have. 

In  the  hope  of  avoldlnp  the  necessity 
for  restrictive  lecislation.  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  that  would  accomplish 
the  same  results  by  encouraulnR  more 
Europeans  and  other  forei-n  nationals 
to  visit  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  officially  estmialed  that 
four  times  as  many  foreigners  as  actually 
visit  our  country  have  -.ncomes  which 
would  permit  them  to  do  so  But  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  fail  to  do  so — and 
that  most  of  the  traffic  is  m  the  other 
direction— in  view  of  our  miserly  ex- 
penditures in  the  past  to  publicize  our 
tourist  attractions  abroad  and  to  provide 
necessary  lacilties  for  foreign  travelers 
m  the  United  States. 

Visitors  to  this  country  find  neither 
the  multilingual  tourist  services,  such  as 
mfonnation  and  guided  tours,  nor  the 
decent  lodging,  food  and  transportation 
at  moderate  costs  that  are  easily  avail- 
able m  almost  eveiT  other  major  tourist 
area  in  the  world. 

As  for  publicizing  the  many  attrac- 
tions which  we  do  offer.  US.  expenditures 
for  travel  promotion  are  obout  equal  to 
those  of  Canada  or  Ireland  and  less  than 
those  of  PYance.  Great  Britain,  or 
Mexico.  The  US  Travel  Service,  created 
in  1961.  has  operated  on  pitifully  inade- 
quate budgets  of  about  $3  million  a  year. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing,  which  has 
been  introduced  m  the  other  body  by  a 
bipartisan  i^roup  of  12  Senators,  would 
increa.se  the  USTS  budget  to  $15  million, 
mcludmg  SIO  million  to  promote  foreign 
travel  to  this  country  and  $5  million  to 
mauguiate  a  domestic  travel  program.  It 
would  give  new  responsibilities  to  the 
USTS  m  such  areas  as  developing  a 
national  travel  policy,  coordinating  the 
present  tourism  attivities  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  encouraging  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  travel  and  touri.st 
facihties. 

It  also  provides  $2.5  million  for  a 
much-needed  inventory  of  US.  tourist 
resources  to  bo  carried  out  by  a  newly 
established  National  Tourism  Resources 
Commi.sslon. 

My  new  bill  complements  another  pro- 
[)osal— H.R.  14779— which  I  cosponsored 
last  month  to  attract  European  visitors 
to  the  United  States  by  means  of  "travel 
iriccntive  stamps." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  offer  a 
corLstructive  alternative  to  current  talk 
about  resrtictins  travel  by  Americans 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  New  York  Times  noted  in  an  edi- 
torial Wednesday  that — 

Tl:e  Administration  wuuld  be  wise  to  place 
f.ir  greater  emphasis  than  ll  has  yet  clone  on 
pr.'grams  to  attract  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States  Here  Is  a  virtually  unt.ipped 
source  of  dollars,  embodying  the  p«.>6ltlve 
principle  of  encouragement  to  travel  liiilead 
uf   the  negative  approach  thus  far  adopted 


The  full  text  of  my  bill  and  the  New- 
York  Times  editorial  follow: 

HR     15235 
A  bill  to  amend  the  International  lYavel  Act 
of  1961  Ui  order  to  promote  travel  In  the 
United  St:ites 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //oi/*e  of 
ReT)resentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conr^re'ss  assemblid.  That  the  In- 
ternational Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U  S  C. 
:2121-2126)   is  amended — 

( 1 1  by  striking  out  the  ftrst  and  second 
.sections'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
^tren^then  the  domestic  and  foreign  ccm- 
tnerce  of  the  United  i^tates.  and  promote 
trtendly  underst;uidlng  and  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  St.itcs  nnd  by 
I.icllluiting  international  travel  generally, 
and  by  otherwise  encouraging  and  lacil- 
iratiiig  travel  vmhtn  the  United  Stat«s  (in- 
eluding  Its  possessions  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Acti. 

■Sec  2  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  dicre- 
InafUT  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Sec- 
retary")  shall — 

"Ml  formulate  for  the  United  States  a 
comprehensive  policy  wltli  respect  to  domes- 
tic travel: 

"i2i  develop,  plan,  and  c.\rrr  out  a  com- 
prehensive prosr.mi  designed  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  travel  to  and  within  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  study,  cul- 
ture, recreation,  business,  and  other  activities 
and  n.s  a  means  of  promotlne  friendly  under- 
standing and  good  will  among  peoples  rr 
foreign  countries  nnd  the  United  Stat.e.s: 

"i3)  encourage  the  development  of  tourift 
facilities,  low-cost  unit  tours,  and  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  cf  all  travelers; 

"(41  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pos- 
sible dl.'.tnbutlon  of  the  benehts  of  travel  iit 
the  cheapest  rates  between  forelL-n  countrus 
and  the  United  States  and  within  the  United 
States  consistent  with  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples: 

"(5)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and 
facilitation  of  travel  to  and  within  the  United 
States  generally: 

"1 6)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  Informa- 
tion, including  schedules  of  meetings,  fairs 
and  other  attractions,  relating  to  travel  and 
tourism:  and 

•(7)  establish  an  otlice  to  be  known  as  the 
Ofnce  of  Travel  Program  Coordination,  which 
shall  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  1::^ 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (A)  achieving  maximum  coordination 
of  t.'ie  programs  of  the  various  dcpartmentt 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
iBi  consulting  with  apprupriate  orticers  and 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
with  private  organizations  nnd  agencies,  witii 
respect  to  programs  undertaken  pursuant  t" 
this  Act,  and  iCi  achie\lng  the  cricctive  co- 
operation of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  of  private  organizations 
and  agencies,  concerned  with  such  pro- 
grams '; 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  .section  3ib(  the  following;  and  shall 
not  othenA-lse  compete  with  the  activities  of 
other  public  or  private  agencies '. 

i3)  by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Sec,  4".  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  4  <■■ 
new  subsection  as  follows; 

lb  I  The  Secretary  may  appoUit  two  as- 
sistant (iirectors  for  the  purpose  of  thl.s  Act 
Sucii  assistant  directors  shall  be  compensatea 
at  the  rate  provided  for  GS-18  In  the  ClasbiH- 
cation  Act  of   1U49,". 

.4i  by  redesignating  sections  d.  (j,  .tnd  ~ 
as  sections  6,   7,  and  8.  respectively,  and  by 
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Inserting  after  bection  4  a  new  section  as 
follows. 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Tourism  Kesourccs  Review  Com- 
ini.--si(iii  .surh  fi'iiiinission  .--liall  be  composed 
of  liftcen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary trom  i.nioiu-'  pers.iii.s  who  are  informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  Improvement, 
tievelopnient.  .iiui  promotion  of  United  States 
t'-iurlsni  resource.s  ;iiKi  opportunities  or  who 
are  otherwise  experienced  in  touri;  ni  research, 
promotion,  or  planning.  Tl'.e  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  chairman  irom  among  such  mem- 
bers. The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
ol  the  Secretary. 

"(bl  The  Commission  shall  ni.ike  i  full 
and  complete  study  and  i:i\e.'itli.Mti()n  f.ir  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1 )  determining  the  dome.'tlc  travel  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
visitors  from  other  lantis  at  i!ie  present  time 
and  to  t!ie  year  1980: 

"(2i  determining  the  travel  resources  of 
the  Nation  available  to  tailsfy  such  needs 
now  to  the  year  H>80: 

"(3)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  will  insure  that  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately ,;nd  eiriciently  nip'^; 

"(4)  determining  a  recomniended  program 
of  Federal  assistance  to  the  ^tates  m  pro- 
moting domestic  tra\el;  nnd 

"(5)  determining  whether  a  separate  agency 
of  the  Government  siiould  be  estatali.siied  to 
consolidate  and  coordinate  tourism  research, 
planning,  and  developrnent  actr.ities  pres- 
ently performed  by  dlflrrcnt  exisilng  agencies 
.if  the  Government. 

The  Commission  shall  roport  the  results  of 
such  investigation  and  study  to  tiie  Secretary 
uot  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.  The  Seci-etary  shall  sub- 
iiilt  such  report,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations With  respect  thereto,  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress. 

"(c>  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  tiie  Commission,  the  secretary  shall", 
111  addition,  make  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  secretarial,  clcric:il.  and  other  as- 
sistance and  such  periiner.t  data  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  Com- 
mission in.iy  require  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions 

"(di  Members  i!  the  Commission,  while 
serving  on  business  t  1  the  Commission,  shall 
receive  cniper.satiun  ..t  a  r.itc  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Sccrr'arv,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day.  inclvidiiiK  travel  time:  and.  while  so 
serving  away  Irom  tlieir  liomes  or  regular 
places  of  bu.sine.ss.  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
(  xpenses,  includ^ne  per  cheni  in  lieu  of  sub- 
Mstence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
.\dmlnistrative  E.xpenies  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
T:Jb-2)  for  persons  m  tlie  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"(ei  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $2,5O0,0(X)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section." 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$4,700,000"  in  the  sec- 
tion redesig!iat.ed  as  section  7  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000":  and 

(6 1   by  striking  out  "International  Travel 
.^ct  of  19(31"  :n  tlie  section  redesignated  as 
ection  8  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Inter- 
:..ttional  and  Domestic  Travel  Act  of  1968". 


From  the  New   York  Times.  Feb,   7,   1968] 

Tourist  Tax 
The  .'\dmInistratioii's  prof^ram  for  reducing 
•-'.e  92  billion  drain  generated  by  American 
•  uirists  may  have  been  devised  with  the  best 

:'  ;nientioiis,  to  interfere  a.s  little  as  possible 
,  .lit    tiie    traditional    freedom    of    travel,    to 

.u:d   penalizing  students  and  teachers  and 
"i  to  cut  down  on  the  excessive  outlays  of 

iiose   who  have   plenty   of   money   to  spend 

nd  have  been  spending  It  freely  abroad.  But 
'iesplte   ,somc    good    features,    this    Ingenious 

!id   complicated  proposal  seems  so     full  of 


holes  that  It  looks  more  like  son-.etliing  hasti- 
ly devised  to  help  get  t!ie  White  House  otf 
the  balaiice-of-payments  hook  than  as  legis- 
lation it  EjrioM.sly  expects  Congre.-.s  tu  adopt. 

The  5  percent  excise  tax  on  all  airline 
fares  and  a  similar  Uix  on  all  ship  tickets 
outside  the  \Ve;-,tern  Hemisphere,  .;s  well  as 
a  lowering  of  the  du'y-lreo  allowance  to  a 
nominal  610,  are  rea.sonable  .md  practical 
proposals.  Uut  the  more  imjx.rti'.nt  p.irt  of  the 
plan,  tliat  imposing  temporary  t;'.xes  on 
spending  abroad,  iipp'.ars  t;j  be  neither  rea- 
simaole  nor  pr;icti(al. 

While  it  certair.ly  lias  its  f.iults,  the 
American  t.ix  sy.stem  lias  proved  mr^re  ,suc- 
cesslul  tiian  most  because  of  the  excellent 
record  of  voluiiu.ry  compliance  of  taxpiyers. 
Tne  prf.posed  new  tourist  laxe.';  would  make 
a  mockery  out  of  the  e.st.iblished  principle 
of  wnunt.iry  complian^'e.  If  An"iCric,:ns  are  to 
be  .isked  to  estim.ite  their  travel  expenses  and 
are  subject  to  sjiot  checks  to  determine  just 
h  .w  nuu-h  nioncy  they  are  t.iking  v.ith  them, 
they  will  inevitablv  f.iU  int,j  tiie  kind  uf  eva- 
sive practices  iii,.t  .^ave  become  almost 
normal  in  s.m-.e  (jtlier  countries,  riuch  a  re- 
•suU  could  thrirotii;iily  uiidenniiip  t.ixp.iver 
morale  and  mor-Jity. 

'I'h:'.  Administrati'.n's  jiroposal  ivould  be 
expensive  and  ineffective  as  well:  it  would 
almost  surely  result  in  retaliation  by  other 
eotmtries.  There  i.i  also  the  cianger  that 
Americans  would  be  tempteii  t;>  place  funds 
abroad,  adding  to  tlie  outflow  instead  of  re- 
el u;ing  it. 

Wliile  the  5  perc.iit  i v,i:isporT;,tion  t:'X  nnd 
the  lowering  of  the  duty-free  limit  are  worth 
adopting,  tne  Adrn.iii^nation  v.ould  be  wise 
to  place  f  .r  creater  emphasis  than  it  h.i.s  y.?t 
(l(,ne  on  procrams  to  ..ttract  foreicn  \isitors 
to  the  United  St:-.tes.  Here  is  p.  virtually  un- 
tappcrl  source  of  doMars.  embodying  tlie  posi- 
tive p'-inciple  of  encouragement  to  travel  In- 
ste,ui  of  tlie  iieL'ati'. c  approach  t)iu.s  i.ir 
adopted. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  KFFORM 

Mr.  REID  of  Nev,-  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  nnd 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  part  f  f  mv  reniariis:  today,  I  am  in- 
cluding title  II.  part  3  of  the  comparative 
analysis  of  con.cicssional  ieloim  bills 
that  has  been  prepared  by  the  Republi- 
can task  force  on  conrrcs.'^ional  lefoi'm. 

In  my  judgment,  this  .study  of  the 
.specific  provisions  of  relevant  bills  is  of 
great  value  to  all  of  us  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  neen  to  institute  a 
number  of  urgent  reforms  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  my  liope  t!iat  the  Rules 
Committee  will  take  action  in  the  near 
future  to  report  out  a  leform  bill  that  is 
essential  to  the  efficient  workinc  of  this 
body.  Our  failure  to  adopt  meaningful 
reforms  year  after  year  does  little  to  en- 
hance the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Congress. 

The  material  referred  to  follows; 

Tttle  II:   Part  3 — The  Appropriations 
Process 

Sec.  231.  Committee  hearings. 

Sec.  232.  Budget  review. 

Sec.  2S3.  Committee  action. 

Sec.  234.  Passage  of  bills. 

Sec.  235.  RoUcall  vote  required  on  measures 
changing  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress. 


.S  355.  Provides  for  open  hearings  of  bc.tli 
AppropriaiioMs  committees  unless  commlt- 
loe  determines  tliat  testimony  to  be  t..ken 
may  relate  to  a  in.;tter  of  national  security, 
may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  upon  the  char- 
acter or  reputation  of  ;iny  individual,  or 
may  divulge  matters  deemed  conhdentiul 
vin(3er  other  provisions  of  law  e  r  Guveriiment 
regu'iation. 

Hearings  may  he  broadcast  by  radio  or  TV 
under  rules  adopted  by  the  commltlee  (either 
house) . 

Boiling:  No  provision. 

Reid:  .Same  as  S.  355. 

Print  No.  3:  Provision  deleted. 

(Note. — Sec  Final  Report  page  32;  "7.  Ap- 
,'ropriations  hearings  shall  be  open  except 
ulurc  the  committee  deti  rmines  tliat  an  ex- 
ecutive session  is  necessary  because  national 
.security  matters  will  be  involved  in  the  testi- 
mony to  be  given  at  a  particular  hearing."  A 
technical  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Sriiate  to  conform  language  alfecting  Ap- 
jiroprlatlons  committees  with  lungua.ge  ap- 
plying to  other  committees — see  Section 
H)3(a)"b".) 

.SECTION      :;3Ilb-fr.    HEARINGS    ON    IHL    Ll  DGET 
AS    A    WHOLE 

.s.  355  ;  Hc.iUires  both  Approprlntions  Com- 
mittees to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  budtret 
within  30  days  alter  its  transmittal.  These 
hearings  arc  to  examine  particularly  (li  the 
basic  recommendations  and  budgetary  jjol- 
icies  tjf  tiie  President  in  tlie  presenti'.tlon  of 
the  budget,  and  (2)  the  hscal.  iinancial.  and 
economic  asEum))tions  t'sed  us  bases  in  ar- 
riving at  l,otal  estimated  expenditures  and 
receipts. 

Committees  are  required  to  receive  testl- 
monv  irom  the  Secrctr.ry  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Director  ai  BOB.  and  the  Chairman  ol  the 
Council  of  Ecoi.cmic  AdMsors,  (Hearings 
may  be  joint.) 

Each  Member  oi  ihe  HcusC  arid  Senate  is 
t  I  Ije  furnished  with  a  copy  of  tiie  iirmted 
iranscnpt  (jf  these  liearings. 

.Subsection  ili  repeals  '4'i  Act  relating  to 
The  legislative  budget. 

JJolling:   No  provision. 

Reid:    Same  as  S.  355. 

Print  No.  3:   tame  as  S.  355 

(Note. — Section  not  amer.ded  by  the  Sen- 
ate. See  Final  Report  page  31:  '5|  Within 
30  days  after  the  submission  of  the  execu- 
tive budget,  the  Director  of  the  Bure.iu  of 
■  :ie  Budset.  the  Secret::ry  of  the  Treasury. 
:.:id  the  Chairman  ol  the  President's  Council 
'1  Economic  Advisers  siiall  appear  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  oi  c.tch  liouse  to 
L'lve  testimony  and  answer  cjuestions  as  to 
overall  budgetary  ronslderations.  assump- 
tions in  arrivine  at  revenue  a'ld  expenditure 
totals,  and  such  other  itiformatio;:  as  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  committee  in  acting 
on  tlie  budiei  requests.  This  testimony  shall 
l)e  jirinted  immediately  following  their  np- 
pear;ince.  At  the  oinion  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  this  aiJpearance  may  be  made 
before  a  Joint  hearing  of  ^he  committees. 
(41  Section  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  providing  for  a  legislative 
budget  siiall  be  repealed, ) 

'-ECTION    232,    TUDGET    KEVIFW    OF    MULTIAGtNCY 
PROGRAMS 

S.  355:  Directs  Appropriations  Committees, 
or  a  duly  authorized  subcomm,:ttee  o;  each. 
to  review  the  bv.d^et  1  ^,r  ri^ii  r.si-.il  year  for 
the  specihc  purpose  ol  e.';amiinng  and  re- 
viewing multiagency  programs:  that  is.  those 
programs  for  which  estimated  expenditures 
or  proposed  appropriations  contained  in  the 
budget  are  to  be  made  by.  or  under  the  con- 
trol of.  two  or  more  Federal  agencies 

Boiling:  Same.  (Sec.  221  of  Boiling  bill.) 

Reld:  Same. 

Print  No.  3:  Requires  the  full  committees 
to  make  "selective  examination  and  review." 
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.  NoTT --Section  not  amended  by  Senate 
See  Final  Report  pige  J2  d  The  Appropria- 
tions Commutees  shall  examine  multlaeency 
programs  tnrouf»h  review  Dy  the  full  com- 
mittees or  desig:iated  s'.iocommlttees     i 

SECrtOV     233 — PHOXT     VOTING— COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 

S.  335;  Subsection  (a»  m.ikes  applicable 
to  the  Approprliitlons  Committees  of  both 
houses  the  same  proxy  voting  language  ;is 
tht»t  to  npply  to  other  c  immlttees — see  Sec- 
tion 102idi . 

Subsection  (b»  requires  the  committee  re- 
port accompanying  each  ripproprlutlon  bill 
iin  both  houses)  to  include  an  analysis  of 
the  major  factors  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  committee  In  reporting  the  bill  ind 
recommending  the  ipproprlatlons  contained 
therein  The  report  must  also  state  the  con- 
sideration rflvea  to  cost  ettectlveness  .inaly- 
ses  or  studies  relating  to  programs  lor  which 
funds  are  carried  in  the  bill  which  have  aeen 
furnished  to  or  made  by  legislative  commit- 
tees 

Subsection  ici  requires  that  reports  ac- 
companying supplemental  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bills  include  an  explanation  of 
Che  nature  of  the  request  for  each  supple- 
mental or  deficiency  appropriation  and  the 
reason  such  request  was  not  made  or  could 
not  have  'been  made  for  inclusion  In  the 
regular  appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year. 
or  could  not  be  withheld  for  Inclusion  In 
the  regular  .ippropriation  bill  for  the  follow- 
ing rtscal  year. 

BoUing  No  provision.  (See  new  Section 
222  of  BolUng  1 

Reid    Same  as  3  355. 

Pr;nt  No.  3  Provision  deleted 
Note  6fe  Final  Report  page  33  ■8  the 
-Xppropriattons  Committees  shall  consider 
any  analysis  or  study  of  cost  and  or  program 
effectiveness  conducted  by  other  Senate  or 
House  committees  or  the  executive  branch 
All  reports  shall  make  reference  to  such 
studies 

(  "10.  Committee  reports  on  supplemental 
liid  deficiency  .ipproprlatlons  bills  shall  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  explanation  of  why 
the  request  is  of  au  emergency  nature  and 
could  not  ha  .e  been  made  in  the  current  or 
the  next  reg  ilar  appropriations  bill.  Fiscal 
responsibility  is  best  exer.-ised  by  the  regular 
process  of  appropriating  through  annual 
bills.  Programs  should  not  be  continuously 
funded  through  deficiency  and  supplemen- 
tary bills  In  the  absence  o(  a  compelling 
necessity  to  do  so." 

(Subsection  lai  w.u;  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  the  proxy  voting  language  ap- 
plicable to  the  Appropriations  committees 
the  same  as  that  to  apply  to  other  commit- 
tees See  CciNGUtssioNAL  Record,  vol.  113.  pt. 
4  p  j385  I 

Ei-o(ftc.o  member <hip  on   House  Appro-pna- 
ttonx  tubcommittees 

New  Section  222  of  the  Boiling  bill  provides 
t.iat  the  ranking  majority  and  minority 
member  of  each  standing  legislative  com- 
m  ttee  of  tht-  Hou.se  shall  be  ex-offlcio  mem- 
bers of  subcommittees  of  the  .\ppropnations 
C^mmitt?e  which  tund  programs  under  the 
jurUdlcti'.'n  of  standing  legislative  commit- 
tees on  which  these  two  members  sit. 

SECTION  13*.  ROliC.U.L  VOTE  ON   APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 

S  355  Requires  yea-and-nay  vote  on  final 
p  I  sage  of  an  .tpproprlatlon  bill  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  (Requirement  does  not 
apply  to  '.he  adoption  of  conference  reports 
on  appropriation  bills,  i 

Boiling    No  provision 

Reid    Same  as  S  355 

Print  No  3  Requires  vea-and-nay  on  final 
passage  of  any  'general  appropriation 
measure  " 

\  Note  -  Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Pinal  Report,  page  33:  '9.  There  shall 
be  a  yea-.uid-nay  vote  on  final  floor  passage 
of  all  appropriations  bills  In  each  house.  Such 


a  vote  shall  not  be  required  on  conference 
reports  "  i 

SECTION     23J      ROILCaLL     VOTES     ON     COMPENSA- 
TION    OF     SENATORS     AND     REPHfSENTATlVES 

S  355  Requires  that  any  niea.sure  contain- 
ing a  pay  raise  tor  Members  of  Congress  must 
be  considered  separately  and  approved  by  a 
roll  call  vote. 

Boiling    No  provision. 

Reld:  Same  as  S  366.  (Sec  236  of  Held 
bin  ) 

Print  No    3     Provision  deleted 

I  Note  -Tills  provision  was  .idded  by  Sen- 
ate Amendment  No  88.  by  Mr  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia CoM.RtSSIONAL  RlJluKlJ  Mil  113.  pt.  3. 
pp  4125-4127.  accepted  by  voice  vote  ) 

Sew  proviston — Reid  bill 
New  Sec  235  of  Reld  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  to  make 
a  study  of  means  of  ill  giving  recipients 
of  Federal  educational  a.sslstance  programs 
assurance  as  to  the  .imount  of  funds  they 
will  receive  in  a  llscal  year  under  such  pro- 
grams far  enough  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year  to  permit  them  effectively 
to  plan  their  participation  in  .such  progr.ims 
for  such  year  .md  i2)  providing  the  funds 
for  such  programs  for  a  fiscal  year  early 
enough  In  the  liscal  year  to  permit  the  re- 
cipients to  use  ihe  funds  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically during  the  year  " 

The  Joint  committee  is  to  report  no  later 
than  3  months  after  its  approval  and  to  go 
out  of  business  on  subnils.-ilon  of  the  report 


MAKING  18  YEARS  THE  ELIGIBLE 
VOTING  AGE  FOR  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion tti  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makins  citizens  who  have 
attained  18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections. 

As  you  know,  this  subject  has  been 
before  Compress  for  many  years,  but  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  no  positive  results 
have  been  forthcoming. 

Most  of  the  artiuments  for  and  against 
this  proposal  are  well  known  to  all  of 
our  colleaKues  I  shall  not  go  into  these 
longstandini.:  opinions  m  depth.  Instead. 
I  will  address  my.self  to  the  logic,  wisdom, 
and  the  practicality  of  the  matter  as 
I  see  It. 

The  13-year-uld  citizen  today  is  bet- 
ter educated  and  better  i.'quipi)ed  intel- 
lectually to  exercise  the  sulTrage  than 
was  his  counterpart  of  JO  and  30  years 
ago.  In  our  .schools  today,  the  student  is 
becoming  more  aware  and  more  inter- 
ested 111  govtrnment  and  political  activ- 
ity than  was  his  parent  at  the  .same  level 
of  education.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  at  age  18  the  citizen  student  may 
be  more  apt  to  place  the  national  inter- 
est abo\e  parochial  and  special  inter- 
ests. I  agree  with  this  observation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
that  can  only  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
our  18-year-olds  should  be  given  the 
right  to  vote  The  age  uroup  of  18  to  21 
carries  the  main  burden  of  fighting  our 
wars  and  maintaining  the  defense  and 
security  of  our  Nation.  They  stand  re- 


sponsible for  the  welfare  of  the  families 
they  bring  into  the  world  and  tor  whom 
we  allow  the  leual  right  to  enter  into 
binding  written  contracts  .such  as  wills, 
leiuses.  insurance,  and  real  estate  agree- 
ments 

This  group  also  stands  responsible  for 
their  acfons  in  our  adult  courts  of  law 
and  for  the  lives  of  other  citizens  who 
travel  on  our  streets  and  highways,  for 
v.e  allow  18-year-L)lds  the  privilege  to 
operate  motor  vehicles  The  18-year-old 
can  enter  our  civil  seivicc  and  pay  sub- 
stantial taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— but  he  lacks  a  voice  and  a  vote  m 
deciding  who  shall  be  the  policymaker.'; 
of  the  Government  for  whom  he  works 
and  supports. 

In  short,  we  have  olTcred  the  18-yera- 
old  citizen  our  assistance,  our  good 
wishes,  our  advice  and  admonitions,  the 
riyht  to  fli;ht  .md  die  for  their  countr,' 
m  battles  chosen  by  their  i  Ideis.  the 
light  to  make  Cvrtain  decisions  provided 
they  do  not  conllict  with  their  elder.s' 
wishes — all  tlu.se  and  more  have  been 
given  freely,  but  we  except  them  from 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress mu.st  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
bridge  the  wrsdom  and  experience  of 
age  and  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth  It  is  my  conviction  that  by  giving 
18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  we  will 
bejin  to  close  the  "generation  gap"  we 
hear  so  much  about  today. 

The  early  participation  of  our  younger 
citizen  in  voting  will  do  two  things.  It 
will  broaden  the  ba.se  of  our  democratic 
Government  by  balancing  the  older  vote: 
who  IS  more  inclined  to  be  satisfied  witli 
the  .status  quo  and  it  will  help  to  brins 
about  an  electorate  that  is  better  in- 
formed and  truly  interested  in  the  effec- 
tiveness and  capability  of  its  public 
.servants 

President  Kenntdy  once  said  and  I 
quote.  "The  future  promise  of  any  na- 
tion can  be  directly  measured  by  the 
present  prospects  of  its  youth.  This  na- 
tion is  increasingly  dependent  on  the  op- 
portunities, capabilities,  and  vitality  ol 
those  who  are  .soon  to  bear  its  chief  re- 
sponsibilities." Professor  Clinton  Rossi- 
ter  in  "Goals  for  Americans."  writes: 

The  .^mertcAii  future  rests  rather  on  the 
quality  of  our  votes — and  of  o'.ir  participa- 
tion of  every  kind  —  than  it  does  on  the 
quantity.  What  America  needs  is  not  more 
•liters,  but  more  good  voters,  men  and 
women  who  are  informed,  understanding  ana 
responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  advice  of  these  two  prominent  Amer- 
icans— to  have  faith  in  our  young  who 
will  .soon  bear  the  burdens  we  now  share 
and  to  involve  them  at  a  time  when  they 
are  enthusiastic  and  interested  in  gov- 
ernment and  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution  I 
have  introduced  today,  as  follows: 

H  J.  RES  1078 
Join:  resolution  propaslng  an  amendment  "• 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.-^ 
making  citl.7ens  who  have  attained  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections 

licsolicd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amertca 
in   Congress  assembled    (tico-thirds  of  each 
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House  concitrrincj  lhemn\.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
jiart  of  the  Constitution  i-inly  if  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  ihree-lourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  wuhin  .■-even  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submi.sslun  to  the  States  by  Congress: 

'  -Article  - 

■Section  I  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  year.s  to  vote  in  .iny  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Presltient, 
lor  electors  lor  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
lor  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abrldired  by  the  United 
Stales  or  any  Stale  on  account  of  age. 

■  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
( nf orce  tVils  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


HIGHER  FHA  RATES  WILL  COST 
HOMEBUYERS  HEAVILY  AND  RE- 
DUCE   HOUSING    CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
I'lacing  higher  interest  rates  on  Ameri- 
can homebuyers. 

Much  of  tills  talk  has  come  from  well- 
ineanmL'  iier.sons  who  are  seeking  an- 
.-wers  that  will  revive  the  Nation's  home- 
building  industry  and  give  millions  of 
.Xmericans  the  opportunity  to  own  and 
live  in  decent  homes. 

All  of  the.se  proposals  are  aimed  in  one 
direction — to  increase  the  flow  of  funds 
into  home  mortgages  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  This  is  the 
!)ig  need.  There  is  no  disagreement  about 
".his. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theory  that  higher  interest  rates  would 
accomplish  this  objective  seems  reason- 
able to  many.  It  has  been  seized  on  as  the 
panacea,  as  the  only  answer.  Somehow 
m  the  desperation  to  find  an  answer  to 
our  homebuilding  woes,  high  interest 
rates  have  been  glorified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answers  to  the  decline 
of  home  construction  are  not  simple,  so 
quick,  and  so  pat.  And  thank  goodness, 
all  of  them  are  not  so  expensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  high  interest  rates  on 
FHA  mortgages  would  be  one  of  the  most 
iragic  and  misguided  steps  that  could  be 
taken  imder  the  current  circumstances. 
Higher  interest  rates  on  FHA  mortgages 
are  not  the  answer. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  one 
shred  of  economic,  social,  or  political 
evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  high 
FHA  interest  rates  will  solve  our  home- 
building  problems.  The  contrary  is  true. 
High  interest  rates,  if  the  Congress  is 
foolish  enough  to  grant  them,  will  have 
the  opposite  effect.  Over  the  long  haul, 
these  higher  interest  rates  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  homebuilding  industry 
and  the  homebuylng  public. 

The  proposals  that  have  been  publi- 
cized call  for  the  Congress  to  give  up  its 
traditional  and  longstanding  control 
over  interest  rates  on  Government- 
insured  housing  programs.  In  the  place 
of  this  statutory  control,  the  Congress 


would  givfe  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  full  discretionary 
power  to  set  interest  rates  at  whatever 
level  he  deems  necessary  on  FHA 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  would, 
overnight,  raise  the  cost  of  housing  at 
least  11  percent.  For  the  average  home- 
buyer,  the  increased  cost  over  the  life  of  a 
30-year  mortgage  would  be  between 
$4,500  and  $5,000.  Later  I  will  detail  all  ol 
the  additional  costs  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  homebuyer  under  these  in- 
creased interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  those  who  are  pro- 
moting this  idea  to  slow  down,  to  stop 
and  look  just  where  this  will  lead  us.  The 
facts  just  will  not  bear  out  their  con- 
tentions that  higher  interest  rates  on 
FHA  mortgages  are  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  the  fallacies 
oneby  dne. 

Can  housing  mortsaaes  be  competitive 
in  the  money  market? 

The  mainstay  of  the  arcument  i.^r 
higher  FHA  interest  rates  lianas  on  the 
theory  that  higher  rates  will  increase  the 
flow  of  funds.  In  .short,  the.se  theorists  are 
promoting  the  idea  that  housin-i  mort- 
gage paper  can  somehow  be  made  com- 
petitive. Mr.  Speaker,  all  experience  in- 
dicates that  housing  paper  is  the  ciijihan 
child  of  the  money  markets.  Invariably, 
in  periods  of  high  interest  i  ates  and  tiaht 
money,  it  is  the  housing  market  which 
suffers  first  and  the  most. 

During  these  periods,  interest  rates  on 
conventional  mortgages  rise  substantially 
but  the  flow  of  funds  continues  to  drop. 
In  1966,  interest  rates  on  conventional 
mortgages  rose  to  record  highs,  but  hous- 
ing starts  dechned  by  at  least  500.000 
units. 

If  high  interest  rates  do  not  make  con- 
ventional mortgages  competitive  in  times 
of  tight  money,  then  why  would  high  in- 
terest rates  make  FHA  mortnages  com- 
petitive? 

A  study  of  past  changes  in  the  FHA 
interest  rates  shows  conclusively  that  the 
flow  of  funds  has  often  actually  de- 
creased following  an  increase  in  the  in- 
terest rate.  A  study  printed  in  hearings 
dated  June  12,  1967.  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee states  on  page  47: 

The  history  of  the  flow  of  new  credit  into 
the  mortgage  market  Indicates  that  higher 
rates  may  be  ineffective  at  least  as  often  as 
tncy  are  effective  in  attracting  cither  a  larger 
total  of  funds  or  a  larger  share  of  the  funds 
available   to   all   borrowers. 

The  most  recent  experiences  of  HUD 
bear  out  this  contention.  Three  times  in 
1966  FHA  raised  its  intere.=;t  rates,  final- 
ly reaching  the  statutory  limit  of  6  per- 
cent. 

The  result  of  these  three  increases  in 
interest  rates  was  a  drop  in  the  total 
units  insured  by  FHA  from  593.000  in 
1935  to  470,000  units  in  1966 — a  20-per- 
cent dec'ine.  FHA's  programs  for  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  suffered 
the  most,  dropping  27  percent  despite 
the  interest  rate  increases. 

HUD,  itself,  concluded  in  a  news  re- 
lease, dated  March  9, 1967 : 

Shortage  of  mortgage  money,  higher  In- 
terest rates,  and  rising  prices  during  1966 
bore  more  heavily  on  those  of  lower  income 
than  on  those  better  able  to  pay  for  homes, 


the  US    Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  reported  t.xlay. 

In  short.  HUD's  exjjeriment  with  high 
interest  rates  in  1966  brought  only  high- 
er costs,  not  an  increase  in  housing 
lunds.  There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  a  new  round  of  I-'HA  interest  rate 
increa.ses  would  bring  any  diffei'ent  re- 
sults in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  nousing  mortgage  liauer  is  in  a 
six-cial  category  in  our  economy.  As  v,e 
con.sider  any  changes  in  ihc  FHA  inter- 
est rates,  we  must  con,slder  this  over- 
riding fact. 

For  example,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  housing  pap.-r  is  us.ially  long  tci-m 
A  million -dollar  bundle  of  iiousmg  i;a- 
iJi'r  in\olves  many  owner.-;  and  many  .sep- 
arate pieces  ji  pai.er.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  i(\-,der  would  I'ather  i  ick  up  a  single 
comn.ercial  note  ef  si  million  ti-.an  50 
or  tiO  moderate-income  mortgages.  The 
time,  tiouble.  and  cost  of  handling;  tiie 
iiGiLsmg  paper  is  obviously  gi-eator.  So, 
gi\en  equal  or  near  equal  irter-'':>t  rates, 
the  lender  will  often  turn  to  thi.-  c  Jiii- 
mercial  paner  or  nuinioiiial  bonds  or 
Trfvisury  l.iills  in  I'reference  to  hiuisng 
mortgages. 

Also,  many  lenders  r-.ve  ;e'ucl3"it.  par- 
ticularly m  times  of  lii^ht  money,  to  tie 
up  funds  in  lon.-lcrm  mort^r.ges.  In 
such  cases  it  is  oi.ite  po.s.sible  p3itl:;ipa- 
tion  certificates.  Treasury  notes,  or  ether 
IM-ime  paper,  bearing  a  .shorter  maturitv 
date,  could  outbid  JO-year  b.cu.sini  mort- 
gaaes  even  in  the  interest  rate  on  the 
mortgage  paper  was  siijhtly  hiaher. 

So.  the  question  ari.ses  anain  and 
a'iain:  To  what  extent  can  hi^li  interest 
rates  make  housing  mortuases.  FHA  or 
otherwise,  competitive?  Mr.  Speaker. 
just  how  hiah  would  we  have  to  go  to 
be  competitive  in  this  market? 

The  special  nature  of  the  housing 
market  has  been  recognized  for  decades 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation— Fannie  Mae — are  the  result 
of  specific  policies  based  on  the  theory 
that  a  special  stimulant  was  needed  in 
the  housina  mortgage  field. 

The  existence  of  both  asencies  is  rvi- 
dence  that  iiousina  mortgage  paper  is 
not  and  cannot  be  fully  ccmpetitive  in 
the  money  market. 

Yet  now.  we  nave  ijroposals  I  a.'-cd  on 
an  announced  uoal  of  makini  FHA  mort- 
L'aces  competitive  with  all  other  bor- 
rowers in  the  economy.  Tliis  is  a  goal 
that  can  be  reached  only  at  excessively 
high  costs  and  with  the  loss  of  housing 
units,  particularly  low  and  moderate 
income  units. 

Like  Fannie  Mae  and  FHLLB.  the  es- 
tablishment of  FHA  was  de:i,. ncd  to  in- 
.sulate  at  least  part  cf  the  home  m  .rtgage 
market  from  the  \agarics  of  the  money 
markets  and  to  hold  down  costs  to  the 
home  buyer.  If  FHA  now  converts  itself 
into  a  vehicle  for  higher  interest  rates. 
and  higher  housing  costs,  then  its  orig- 
inal purpose  v.ill  have  been  .seriously  dis- 
torted, if  not  totally  destroyed. 

FHA  INCREASE  WOULD  TRIGGER  GENERAL  INCREASE 
IN     ALL    GOVERNMENT     INTEREST    RATES 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  current  pro- 
posals, the  FHA  rate  would  probably  be 
moved  to  at  least  7  percent. 
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This  would  place  this  type  of  paper. 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government,  sub- 
stantially above  yields  for  Treasurv 
notes,  participation  certificates  and  like 
securities. 

As  a  result,  interest  rates  on  Treasury 
note.s  and  PC  s  would  skyrocket  overnight 
to  compete  with  the  new  7-percent  rate 
FHA  paper  backed  by  the  Govenmnent 
insurance.  We  would  experience  a  quick 
leapfroL^ging  of  all  Government  rates, 
thus  costing  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  added  co.<:ts  on  Treasury  bor- 
rowings. 

.After  the  Treasui-y  notes  and  PC  s 
have  jumped,  the  FHA  paper  would  aeaia 
find  Itself  in  a  di-sadvantageous  competi- 
tive position  Once  attain,  the  lenders  and 
the  homebuilders  would  seek  a  new  in- 
crea.-;o  in  the  FHA  rate. 

The  cycle  would  continue  uiuil  the 
FHA  had  priced  millions  of  homeowners 
out  of  the  market. 

In  addition  to  forcing  up  Treasury 
rate>  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  insured 
FHA  mortgages  would  undoubtedly  trig- 
ger ma.v»*v.^  upward  surges  in  rates  on 
municipei  bonds  and  similar  .securities. 
Conventional  mortgages  likewise  would 
keep  pace  in  front  of  the  FHA  rate. 

POINTS  .^ffD  DISCOUNTS 

In  proposing  an  Increase  in  the  FHA 
rat-e.  manv  have  argued  that  this  would 
reduce  the  number  of  points  or  discounr>^ 
that  the  seller  now  pays  on  6-percent 
FHA  mortgases.  However.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  have  heard  no  contention  that  these 
points  would  be  eliminated  by  an  in- 
rrea.-e  m  interest  rates.  There  have  only 
been  contentions  that  the  points  would 
be  reduced,  possibly  to  3  or  4. 

In  short,  it  Is  obvious  that  we  would 
have  FHA  mortgages  of  7  percent,  with 
points. 

In  none  of  these  proposals  Is  there  a 
plan  to  control  points  either  by  statute  or 
administration  action. 

While  points  have  gone  down  m  the 
past,  they  have  always  reappeared  in  pe- 
riods of  tight  money.  Judged  by  past  ex- 
perience, it  seems  likely  that  points  would 
creep  back  to  the  highest  levels  whatever 
the  interest  rates. 

In  other  words,  there  may  be  a  slight 
reduction  in  points  as  soon  as  the  in- 
terest rate  is  raised  to  7  percent.  If  gen- 
eral tight  money  conditions  continued. 
points  would  go  right  back  up  to  the 
.same  level  that  exists  now  with  6  percent 
FH.\  mortgages 

The  long-range  picture  is:  7-percent 
FH.\  mortgages  with  maximum  points. 

l.NCREASED  COST  TO  THE  HOMEBUYER 

Without  question,  the  plan  to  increase 
the  FHA  interest  rate  will  mean  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  cost.>  to  the  homebuyer 
Interest  costs  are  by  far  the  largest  item 
of  cost  in  a  house.  They  far  outstrip 
the  total  of  all  ather  costs  iiicluding  land, 
material,  and  labor. 

.As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  removal  of 
the  FH.\  ceilin^i  would  mean  an  immedi- 
ate increase  of  at  least  11  percent  in  the 
cost  of  a  house 

Quite  frankly,  millions  of  .•Vinerican 
workers  cannot  a:!ord  an  11-percent  In- 
ciea^f  in  trie  cost  ol  housing  .\n  increase 
in  the  FH.A  rate  will  topple  these  .Ameri- 
cans back  into  substandaid  and  over- 
crowded housing  Others  will  forego 
proper  food,  education,  health  care  and 


recreational  opportunities  to  meet  the 
11-percent  increase  in  housing  costs 
Even  .substantial  middle  class  families 
wuuld  be  hurt  badly  by  such  an  increa.se. 

Let  us  compare  the  co.st  of  a  hou.se  at 
6  percent  and  at  7  percent  interest: 

Under  current  6-percent  ceiling,  a 
S20.000  home  purchased  on  a  ;JO-year 
mortgage  would  actually  cost  the  buyer 
$43,171  20— S23.17l::0  interest. 

Under  the  proposed  7-percent  FH.A 
rate,  a  S20.OO0  home  pnrcha.sed  on  a  30- 
year  mortgage  would  actually  cost  the 
buyer  $47.845.20— $27,84.5  20  interest. 

Removal  of  the  ceiling  would  cost  the 
home  buyer  S4.674  additional,  a  17-per- 
cent increase  m  the  interest  charges. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  that  Imv  and 
moderate  income  families  could  not  meet 
the  added  interest  charges,  builders 
would  be  inclined  to  construct  more  ex- 
pensive homes.  Thus,  the  shortage  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  would 
prow  rapidly.  This  woud  be  coiuradictoiy 
to  President  Johnson  s  state  of  the  Union 
message  which  called  for  a  .siiarp  increase 
m  the  construction  of  this  type  of  hous- 
ing. 

We  must  face  the  fact  tiiat.  overall,  a 
general  increase  in  interest  rales  would 
undoubtedly  mean  a  loss  in  housing 
starts.  For  example,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Governor  Sherman  Maisel,  in  a 
speech  September  7,  1967,  estimated 
that  a  1 -percent  increase  in  interest 
rates  cause-^  a  liss  of  120. .100  hou.sjng 
units  at  an  annual  rate. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTIVE  TO  RAISE  STATE  USURY 
L\WS 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  an  increase  m  the  FHA  interest  rate 
would,  in  effect,  be  a  mandate  to  the 
States'  to  raise  usury  limits.  It  appears 
that  States  with  6-perccnt  usury  .-;taiutcs 
would  be  forced  to  raise  the  limit  im- 
mediately or  be  left  out  of  FH.A  pro- 
.;rams. 

Nine  Stales  with  26  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  now  have  6-percent 
usury  limits.  A  10th  State,  North 
CaroUna,  lias  just  raised  its  rates  to  6'- 
percent.  States  witli  6-percent  limit  are: 
Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Six  other 
States  have  usury  limits  set  at  7  percent 
and  12  others  at  8  percent. 

States  with  6-.  e'j-,  and  7-percent 
usury  statutes  would  probably  be  forced 
to  seek  an  increase  through  let'islative 
action.  Some  States  would  be  forced  to 
call  special  sessions  to  deal  with  the 
situation  forced  on  them  by  an  increase 
in  the  FHA  rate. 

Unfortunately,  Congressional  action  to 
remove  the  FH.A  celling  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  nothing  less  than  a  directive 
to  these  States  to  raise  their  usury  limits. 
It  would  mark  the  first  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  forced  up  usury 
rates.  This  would  bf  a  sad  followup  to  the 
recently  passed  truth-in-lending  bill. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  in  some  areas,  existing  mortgages 
have  escalator  clauses  tied  to  the  usury 
statutes.  In  other  words,  if  the  usury 
limit  is  raised,  then  the  lender  has  the 
option  of  raising  rates  on  existing 
mortgages. 

Therefore,  an  Increase  in  the  FHA 
rate  could  mean  a  sharp  increase  in  the 


cost  of  existing  mortgages.  Tliis  would 
be  a  hardship  on  older  citi/ens  and 
others  who  have  adjusted  their  fixed  in- 
comes to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
to  meet  mortgage  costs. 

Undoubtedly,  an  increase  in  the  FHA 
rate  would  put  jiressure  on  special  assi.-t- 
ance  programs,  including  housing  for 
the  elderly,  military  housing,  coopera- 
tive housing,  various  urban  rcin-wal  pro- 
grams It  IS  possible  that  higlu  r  inttrest 
rates  would  actually  wipe  out  .^ome  of 
these  programs — programs  that  are  in 
the  greatest  need  and  the  shortest 
supply. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  many  alter- 
natives to  tlie  removal  of  the  FHA  mort- 
gage rate.  In  cominc  day.-.  I  shall  discuss 
the.se  in  greater  detail.  However,  I  do 
want  to  call  attention  to  Public  Law 
80-597  which  Ljives  tiie  PYdera!  Rc- 
.serve  System's  Open  Market  Committee 
lull  authority  to  purcha.se  hou.>intr  paper 
from  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
.sociation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  B.iard  system.  This  lecislation  was 
enacted  in  the  second  se.s.sion  of  the  8Cnh 
Congress  and  renewed  m  the  lirst  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  This  is  legis- 
lation which  has  been  fully  .supported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  all  affected 
P'ederal  agencies.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
failed  to  carry  out  this  provision  in  any 
meanineful  fa.shion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  contention  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  carry  out  this  congres- 
sional mandate  fully  before  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  raise  interest  rates  on 
consumers. 

This  IS  a  mandate  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  support  the  housing 
market,  and  this,  it  has  not  done,  in 
defiance  of  a  law  that  has  twice  passed 
the  Congress  and  twice  been  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  this  remedy  and 
we  should  use  it  before  we  say  to  the 
•American  Jiomebuyer — "Pay  more  inter- 
est," 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  look  at 
all  costs  involved  in  a  home  mortgage. 
We  .should  also  look  at  the  points,  the 
discounts,  the  closing  charges.  If  we  are 
talkintr  about  raising  the  cost  to  the  con- 
lUmer  on  the  interest  rate  side,  then  per- 
haps we  shoiild  consider  adequate  pro- 
tection on  other  costs  involved  in  the 
mortgage. 

At  a  minimum,  the  Congress  must 
know  what  these  costs  are  before  it  acts 
on  the  interest  rate  question.  We  cannot 
leave  the  consumer — the  honiebuyer — 
unprotected  on  all  sides  in  the  purchase 
of  a  hou.se.  If  some  people  want  higher 
interest  rates,  perhaps  they  will  have  to 
awe  up  some  other  charge  which  they 
impose  on  the  homebuyer  and  the  home- 
seller. 


LOOKING  BACK  AT  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  RANDALL  Mr,  Speaker,  after  the 
pas,sa':e  ut  :ibout  a  week  since  the  House 
con.siriered  H  R.  IIGOI,  popularly  de- 
scribed ;>s  the  truth-in-kndlng  bill.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  look  back  with 
.some  comments  v,  hich  I  lie!  >hould  be 
made  before  consideration  by  the  House- 
Senate  conferees. 

The  first  thing  is  to  compliment  my 
fellow  Missounan.  the  gentlewoman  frorn 
St  Louis.  LtoNOR  .SrLLi\\\.  for  her  lead- 
ershiii  as  floor  manager  of  this  measure. 
It  was  her  determination  that  resulted 
m  the  i)assage  of  a  bill  with  the  mean- 
ingful content  necessary  to  afford  the 
greatest  protection  to  the  ireatest  num- 
b<-r  of  consumers.  Her  o.ork  was  the 
.sparkplua  in  the  drive  that  won  for  the 
cojisumcrs  of  this  countiy  their  big  vic- 
tory last  week.  It  was  so  very  interesting 
io  ob.serve  that  most  of  thn.se  who  spoke 
ayamst  tlie  bill  and  particularly  against 
the  amendments  to  strengthen  the  bill, 
once  the  mil  was  called,  in  spite  of  their 
negative  arL-uments.  could  not  afford  to 
be  recorded  as  being  against  either  the 
bill  or  the  strengthcninc  amendments  so 
important  to  those  who  must  borrow  and 
t ho.se  who  have  to  j.ay  for  their  pur- 
cha.se.'^  in  installments. 

In  any  comment  upon  a  truth-in- 
lendms  bill,  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  man  v.iio  started  it  all  was  Paul 
Douglas,  tlien  .Senator  from  Illinois,  over 
8  years  ago.  He  introduced  the  first  bill 
in  the  Senate  and  continued  liis  efforts 
until  1)0  vas  defeated  in  1966.  One  week 
ago  his  nioneering  bore  fruit  as  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Missouri  ,so  ably  steered  the 
bill  to  its  pa.ssaue  by  the  unexpected  and 
unanticipated  final  vote  of  382  to  4.  When 
•he  bill  finally  clears  the  conference 
(ommitteo  »'ncl  becomes  law.  it  is  hoped 
It  will  be  called  the  Douglas-Sullivan  Act. 
Febiuaiy  1  was  a  bad  day  in  the 
House  for  the  loan  sharks.  They  have 
been  called  names  in  the  i^rivacy  of  their 
loan  olfices  v.hich  are  unprintable.  They 
have  even  been  sworn  at  in  iniblic.  But 
they  have  never  suffered  such  a  harsh 
blow  as  their  defeat  of  1   vcek  a.no. 

Before  we  .ire  too  liasiy  to  pass  .Mrd?- 
m.-nt  upDn  all  tho?e  ,;:d  '^rrait  credit  and 
to  ■>vhom  'h?  provisions  of  this  bill  apply, 
we  miKt  be  cnrcful  to  note  we  have  not 
suggested  that  all  creditors  or  "rantors 
of  credit  are  as  a  cla.ss  untruthful.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  thai  som.e  creditors 
have  abu.serl  the  loan  proc(.ss  ar.d  have 
engaged  in  practices  vh'ch  make  this 
Ic'dslation  not  only  desirable,  but  neces- 
sary. 

.As  I  look  around  the  Fourth  Missouri 
Congressional  District,  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  ':reat  m.ajority  of 
oanks.  lending  institutions,  and  other 
extenders  of  credit  are  ethical  and 
hor.orable  and  that  "truth  in  lending" 
and  other  .':im:lir  c  i  isnmcr  legislation 
has  not  bern  necessitated  by  their  fair 
business  pr.ict^'-es.  Notwjthstand;/ic.  the 
■:ood  people  I  represent  were  entitled  to 
and  I  entims  a.^tically  supported  the 
le'usialion  which  will  protect  them  from 
some  qu?<:tionable  credit  practices  by  a 
few  unscrupui  jus  i^'accs  ol  business  and 
some  few  loan  cffic:.'s  that  do  prey  upon 
the   consumer  or   the   borrower. 

I  became  persuaded  quite  some  time 
ago  that  the  consumer  all  across  our 
country  needed  the  kind  of  protection 
this  bill  will  afford  from  the  unscrupu- 


lous practices  of  a  lev  .•perat'^.rs  m  tl.e 
credit  field. 

We  now  iiave  enactments  on  the  stat- 
ute !>.-)oks  wiiich  cnll  for  tlie  labeling 
of  textiles,  furs,  and  evtr.'il  otlier  items. 
In  our  present  ccon  .rny  which  depends 
.so  heavily  upon  credit  for  its  prosperity 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  hii;h  stand- 
ard i)f  livum,  it  is  is.--ential  that  ii;e 
labelm-J  of  credit  tern  is  :nu,-l  also  be 
truthlul. 

In  con.^ideration  of  s!)ecific  provisions 
I  think  we  can  all  bo  •-ratetul  for  the 
strong  provisions  contained  m  the  con- 
sumer credit  prolectiuii  bill  ,,liich  i elate 
to  the  advertising  of  credit  terms.  Many 
of  the  hardships  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  consumeiT,  aL  .ner  cair  land 
have  started  out  with  v'uti  could  be 
called  advertising  bait.  Misleading  ad- 
vertising has  slated  credit  term.;  in  in- 
definite and  even  cva.sive  language.  I  am 
certain  that  when  this  1..11  beeories  ef- 
fective, those  merchants  who  in  the  !)a.-t 
may  have  thought  it  was  all  liaht  to 
advertise  credit  terms  n  eonneciion  v,-uti 
the  merchandise  to  which  their  terms 
apply  will  find  th.cy  h.ave  been  denied 
the  latitnd.-  to  state  h.-.!''- truths  and  even 
w'orse.  untruths,  .is  they  try  to  .seek  the 
patronane  of  cred't  lustomers. 

Who  among  us  has  not  .seen  the  mis- 
leading advertisements  about  "-l-ijercent 
financing"  on  new  cars  which  can  be  only 
a  half-truth  bccau.se  of  the  additional 
and  concealed  cliarge.s  ••■.hich  are  never 
stated  in  the  advertisins.  Such  a  prac- 
tice will  now  be  a  violation  of  law. 

It  was  encouraging  to  .see  the  bill 
strengthened  by  the  provision  that  re- 
quires the  statement  of  total  finance 
charces  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  m 
the  case  of  revolving  credit  accounts.  It 
is  also  beneficial  that  the  icqun-cments 
I'or  mortgage  lendinc  be  i^iore  .specific 
•.villi  respect  to  advising  borrowers  .iust 
how  much  their  loans  will  cost. 

I  would  be  icmi.ss  if  I  were  to  neglect 
to  observe  that  there  were,  liowcver,  sonic 
amendments  which,  while  desirable  in 
liractice.  may  be  legally  questionable  if 
and  wlien  put  to  the  test  cf  constitu- 
tionality. Garnishmer.t  of  ■■'aHcs  has  long 
been  a  necessary  device  to  iirotect  legit- 
imate bu.siness  from  deadb^^ats.  "^'et  in 
many  places  these  laws  have  been  used 
so  promiscuously  by  the  unscrupulous 
and  predatory  type  of  credit  operator  as 
to  strongly  suggest  the  tightening  up  of 
these  statutes.  I  voted  in  support  of  the 
committee  amcndm.ent  to  exempt  the 
first  $30  from  a  worker's  wages  and  to 
limit  the  remainder  over  $30  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  wages  due.  But  in  sup- 
porting this  provision  I  realized  that  this 
amendment,  while  granting  needed  pro- 
tection to  certain  wage  earners,  could 
and  perhaps  would  in  many  instances 
deny  State  courts  the  !X)wer  to  enforce 
their  own  garnishment  laws. 

In  our  own  State  of  Missouri,  the  new- 
Federal  provision  would  affect  our  State 
statutes  but  very  little.  Tliere  would  be 
no  .substantial  change.  Again  I  would  be 
unobserving  and  careless  if  I  were  to 
omit  to  point  out  it  is  quite  open  to  ques- 
tion and  challenge  whether  Congress  has 
the  right  to  legislate  in  this  area.  A 
rather  fuzzy  justification  for  Federal  leg- 
islation is  advanced  when  it  is  said  this 
legislation  is  simply  an  extenson  of  pres- 


ent  Federal   legislation   m   the  field  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  justification  frir  Cor.LMTss  to  legis- 
late with  respect  to  the  :^.irnishment  of 
■ivaces  is  placed  inder  the  coniiiierce 
clau.se  as  reliance  for  constitutional  .ni- 
thority  to  leuislate  on  the  subject  of  waye 
'garnishment.  Hut  yet  I  cannot  be  eom- 
jilctely  satisfied  that  wace  garnishment 
has  the  same  kind  of  interstate  charac- 
teristics that  ap-ply  to  most  bankruptcy 
proceedin'-s.  I  nm  not  sure  the  coniiaerce 
clau.se  gives  Con'jrr.ss  the  rii-ht  to  legis- 
late in  the  field  in  which  Slate  low  does 
apply  '.vith  ,-uch  a  :rept  Viv.i -ty  of  ap- 
plications. 

For  instance.  Texas  ii.is  a  statute  that 
specifically  jiroliibits  the  ,Larnishment  of 
vat-es  Dozens  of  States  have  varying 
decrees  of  exemptions.  .At  the  extreme 
other  end  is  Mississippi,  which  I  under- 
stand iirovitles  no  exemptions.  In  other 
words.  Mississippi  has  no  limits  as  to  the 
amount  that  may  be  '-jarnished  from  a 
worker's  wases.  Repeatincr,  I  voted  for 
the  "r.rni.^hment  i)rovisions  in  principle, 
but  must  entertain  serioiLs  doubts 
whether  it  can  stand  up  under  a  well 
prepared  challen'je  in  court. 

One  fimission  which  in  my  opinion 
should  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
bill  to  provide  complete  iirotection  for 
consumers  in  their  credit  tran.sactions 
cannot  be  found  in  the  bill,  I  refer  to 
the  frequent  i^racticc  of  so-called  balloon 
i:)aynients  encountered  at  the  end  of 
.some  installment  credit  contracts.  This 
is  a  eievise  which  enables  the  seller  of 
lar^e  ticket  merchandi.se  such  as  major 
appliances.  .i  suite  of  furniture,  or  an 
automobile  to  offer  a  consumer  the 
product  for  a  nominal  do-.vnpayment 
I)lus  reasonable  n.nd  even  modest  install- 
ment payments  over  a  considerable 
.neriod  of  time:  for  example,  from  24  to 
36  months. 

Far  too  frequently  the  consumicr 
makes  his  downpayment  and  is  regular 
for  each  of  the  remaining  23  or  35  pay- 
ments only  to  be  jarred  or  shocrted  by 
the  riLscovery  that  the  24th  or  36th  is 
mnch  iii-her  than  the  others. 

In  rcccr.t  yeirs  this  i^ractice  lias  been 
extended  beyond  automobiles  even  into 
the  fi.eld  of  real  estate.  Far  too  frequent- 
ly the  time-i'avment  purchaser  who  h.as 
been  faithful  with  all  of  the  monthly 
payments  of  $50  or  .?100  suddenly  finds 
that  the  last  payment  Ls  S500  or  $1,000. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Federal  Resen'e 
Board  through  resulation  for  enforcing 
this  new  act  can  handle  such  ballcKin 
payments  administratively  or  throush 
appropriate  interpretation  of  our  new 
act. 

If  r'nis  does  not  prove  workable  or  pos- 
sible, then  I  strongly  favor  the  reopening 
of  this  .subject  :n  order  that  there  may 
be  written  into  law  such  a  isrohibitlon 
asainst  the  use  of  balloon  payments  un- 
le.ss  the  consumer  fully  understands  there 
is  a  balloon  paymient.  I  would  propose 
that  such  balloon  payments  be  prohibited 
unless  the  consumer  is  advised  separately 
m  writing  that  he  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  greatly  enlarged  payment  at  the 
end  of  his  time  contract. 

The  amendm^'^nt  which  .sets  a  Federal 
defmition  for  the  crime  of  usury  was  in 
my  opinion  a  commendable  effort.  There 
are  many  practices  in  the  field  of  credit 
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operations  which  are  less  than  accepta- 
ble Some  are  much  worse  than  others 
Usury  has  always  been  an  evil  practice 
It  has  been  so  vicious  that  histor>'  has 
coined  a  description  for  the  usurious 
lender  That  description  is  "loan  shark  " 
Unfortunately  there  will  always  be  those 
borrowers  who  are  so  dfsufriite  that  un- 
less there  is  a  strong  legal  prohibition, 
they  will  pay  exorbitant  interest  rates  of 
almost  any  amount  m  order  to  receive  a 
loan  Most  of  our  States— all  but  eicht 
or  nine — have  their  own  State  statutes 
to  define  usury  and  to  prohibit  interest 
rates  in  excess  of  their  definitions  The 
miportant  pomt  is  that  some  of  the  States 
.seem  unwillim?  to  enforce  these  laws  to 
protect  the  desperate  borrower  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  Mr  PoffI  by  his 
amendment  places  the  law-enforcement 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
tiie  disposal  of  liie  States  to  enforce  their 
own  laws  against  usury  This  so-called 
ioan  shark"  amendment  will  make  it  a 
rVdera!  crime  with  severe  penalties  to 
chafL-^e  interest  rates  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum *ik>wed  under  State  law  in  the  43 
States  which  have  usury  laws  Again.  I 
support  this  effort  in  principle,  although 
It  IS  my  belief  that  if  there  is  a  court  con- 
test It  may  be  successfully  challenged  as 
to  Its  constitutionality 

It  was  interesting  toobser^'e  during  the 
debate  that  at  each  stage  of  the  discus- 
sion, opposition  to  the  strengthening  pro- 
visions seemed  to  fizzle  out  or  sort  of 
dissolve  without  a  very  strong  or  sus- 
tained fight  by  the  opponents.  At  one 
stage  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
argued  that  providing  borrowers  with  In- 
formation as  to  how  .much  they  are  asked 
to  pay  for  credit  would  compel  merchants 
and  retailers  in  particular  to  make  oner- 
ous and  burdensome  numerical  calcula- 
tions They  allowed  that  this  would  be  an 
unreasonable  or  expensive  burden  that 
would  lead  to  a  great  expen.se  that  would 
have  to  be  .ibsorbed  by  the  business  com- 
munity 

It  was  even  suggested  at  one  time  that 
this  would  be  so  burdensome  as  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  profit  that  could  be 
made  from  a  sale.  I  felt  then  and  I  re- 
main of  the  opinion  that  in  this  c:)m- 
puter-oriented  age  it  is  possible  to  turn 
out  interest  tables  that  turn  out  virtually 
every  set  of  credit  arrangements,  at  very 
lost  cost  The  argument  presented  in  the 
face  of  such  new  computer  techniques 
was  not  very  convincing 

Just  a  brief  comment  on  the  i.ssue  of 
the  amendment  which  would  exempt  the 
revolving  retail  store  charge  accounts 
and  also  the  amendment  which  would  ex- 
empt transactions  for  which  the  Interest 
charge  is  less  than  SIO  I  supported  the 
etTort  to  eliminate  both  these  exemptions 
upon  the  premise  that  if  we  are  to  label 
this  Con.-umer  Protection  Act  honestly 
as  a  Truth  in  Lending  Act.'  then  it 
should  cover  all  such  cred:t  transactions 
and  truthfully  tell  the  borrower  or  pur- 
chaser the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

If  we  couid  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the 
object  of  this  bill  it  would  be  to  say  its 
mission  is  to  pr()\  :de  coiisumeis  with 
relative  information  If  a  man  borrows 
S550  from  a  loan  company  and  has  to 
repay  $50  a  month  for  12  months,  the 
true  ratf  of  interest  should  come  out  to 


a  ligure  of  about  17  i>ercent.  The  im- 
portant point  IS  that  these  rates  should 
become  a  matter  of  information  com- 
municated by  the  lender  to  the  borrower 
so  that  he  may  kn.iw  how  mucli  he  us 
asked  to  pay  for  credit  and  thereby  have 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  terms 
offered  by  competing  retailers  Whether 
It  IS  a  loan  of  money  or  credit  extended 
by  Stores  for  an  installment  purchase, 
the  principle  is  the  .sanae 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  back  we  should 
not  confuse  what  we  have  done  as  im- 
iX)sing  a  limit  on  the  rate  of  interest  that 
may  be  charged  Historically,  some  of 
the  att.empts  to  prohibit  usury"  seem  to 
liave  failed  In  mv  opinion.  Congress 
siiould  not  repeat  its  mi.stakes  and  at- 
tempt to  enforce  interest  ceilings  on 
Treasury  binds  or  insured  mortgages. 
But  to  require  that  the  borrower  be  given 
information  about  the  true  interest 
chaiges  is  qiiite  annthei  matter 

Yes.  last  week  we  made  quite  a  stride 
forward  in  providing  truth  in  credit 
transaction  Even  now  it  is  hoped  no 
Member  of  Congress  or  his  constituents 
will  be  naive  enough  to  belie\e  that  all 
efforts  at  evasion  will  stop.  We  cannot 
let  oursel-.  es  believe  we  have  eliminated 
all  of  those  who  will  try  to  Invent  clever 
moans  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

As  one  wag  who  was  seeking  to  be 
funny  obser\ed  a  few  days  ago.  "now 
that  we  have  truth  m  lending,  maybe 
Congress  should  next  turn  its  attention 
to  the  task  of  finding  some  way  to  estab- 
lish and  then  enforce  truth  in  borrow- 
ing '  Returning  to  the  >erious  side,  the 
bill  we  passed  last  week  was  a  great 
triumph  for  the  consumer  As  we  com- 
pliment the  floor  manager.  Mrs  Svlli- 
VAN  of  Missouri,  we  should  not  forget 
former  Senator  Douglas  who  launched 
the  campaign  several  years  ago  to  arouse 
the  public  to  the  misleading  nature  of 
most  credit  and  interest  charges. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  when  it  seeks  to  work  out  the 
differences  between  the  weaker  truth- 
in-lcnding  bill  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  and  the  much  stronger  bill  passed 
by  the  House  this  year,  will  r.ccept  the 
House  version  rather  than  that  of  the 
Senate  wh'ch  would  allow  revolving 
credit  cliarge  accounts  to  cont.nue  to 
advertise  the  low  and  misleading  month- 
ly interest  rate  and  which  would  also 
exempt  credit  charges  of  SIO  or  less,  .to 
exclude  all  purchases  under  SIOO.  The 
Senate  bill  would  not  deal  with  the 
garnishment  problem  or  carrj-  a  so- 
called  loan  shark  amendment.  The 
stronger  House  version  is  superior  to  the 
Senate  bill  and  our  conferees  should 
stand  fast  for  the  House  passed  version 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 


POULTRY    INriPECTION 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rei  okd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas ;> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  joining 
with  three  of  my   colleagues — the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  Mr.  Dow  I,  the 
tentleman  from  Wnshiniiton  I  Mr. 
FoiKY'.  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr  Smith! — in  introducintr  H  R.  1514fi. 
designed  to  remedy  the  di^ficiencies  in 
our  present  national  system  of  poultry 
inspection.  This  is  the  bill  referred  to 
by  the  President  in  his  consumer  mes- 
sage to  this  .session  of  Congre.ss.  and 
I  can  think  of  no  three  gentlemen  who 
have  atlemptfd  to  do  more  to  aid  ttie 
American  consumer  than  tho.se  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation  with  me. 

This  lecislation  represents  an  effort 
to  achieve  the  first  major  overhaul  of 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
since  its  pa.ssaee  in  August  cf  1957.  It 
includes,  in  addition  to  other  provisions, 
amendments  to: 

Provide  for  Federal  technical,  labora- 
tory, and  financial  assistance  to  States 
setting'  up  poultry  inspection  .systems. 
If  'h-  State  d:-es  not  take  .-^tep.s  to  .set  up 
a  poultry  inspection  protiram  within  a 
maximum  of  2  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  inspection  in  that 
State. 

Give  USD.^  additional  authority  and 
control  over  marketing  channels  ihroui'.h 
which  unwholesome  poultry  could  reach 
the  consumer. 

Make  additional  changes  to  aid  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  and  strenetliet; 
the  protection  it  sives  the  public  acain  t 
unwholesome,  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or 
deceptively  packaged  poultry  and  poultry 
products. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  not  just  merely  '(vident  '  It 
demands  our  attention  and  our  specdv 
consideration  of  the  legi.slation  .lust  in- 
troduced. 

Approximately  87  percent  of  US  poul- 
try slauchter  is  in.spected  by  USDA  un- 
der the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
administered  by  C.  &  MS  This  repre- 
sents approximately  10.9  billion  pour.ds 
of  poultry  which  were  federally  inspecti'd 
in  calendar  year  1966.  in  about  900  poul- 
try slaughtering  and  processing  plants 

The  remaining  13  ixTCent- — or  16  bil- 
lion pounds — of  the  Nation's  poultry  sup- 
ply not  slaughtered  and  proccs.sed  in  fed- 
erally inspected  plants  is  subiect  to  State 
and  or  local  inspection  or  sanitation  ;e- 
quircments  ranging  from  full-time  man- 
datory inspection  to  spot  checks  of  plaiit.s 
and  facilities  under  provisions  of  State 
or  local  food  and  health  laws. 

The  following  States  have  a  manda- 
tory law  requiring  inspection  of  poultrv* 
before  and  after  slaughter;  California. 
Delaware.  Florida.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Missouri.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  States  provide  for  poul- 
try inspection  on  a  voluntary  basl.^: 
Kansas,  Mississippi.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  r.iiialning  33  States  depend  en- 
tirely on  food  and  health  laws  and  have 
no  poultry  inspection  laws,  as  such. 

.■\nd  what  is  the  situation  with  rei:aid 
to  intrastate  poultry  inspection? 

Yesterday,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture released  findin^.'s  of  a  survey  of 
97  nonfcderally  inspected  plants,  made 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  plant  and 
facility  .sanitation 

The  >urvey  resuits  indicate  that  of  tiie 
97  plants  checked,  only  37  of  the  plants 
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were  basically  in  compliance  with  sani- 
tation requirements  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion. In  the  language  of  the  release, 
■JA  of  the  plants  would  need  "major"  im- 
provements, and  26  others  required 
moderate"  changes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
ono  of  the  leading  organizations  in  the 
iioultry  industry,  the  National  Broiler 
Council,  already  has  announced  its  sup- 
port of  my  bill.  I  think  that  this  group 
>hou!d  be  commended  for  its  position  and 
for  its  announced  desire  to  obtain  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration  of  poultry 
inspection  legislation.  I  have  received  in- 
dications that  other  organizations  in  the 
poultry  field  are  also  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  measure  I  have  introduced. 
The  support  of  the  National  Broiler 
Council  for  H.R.  15146  is  indicative  of 
the  need  one  major  industry  source  sees 
to  brine  under  Federal  inspection  legisla- 
tion all  poultrj',  most  of  which  is  already 
subiect  to  rigid  inspection. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
my  cosponsors,  who  were  active  in  pur- 
.^uing  the  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer by  their  yeoman  efforts  in  obtain- 
ing passage  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967.  signed  recently  into  law  by  the 
President. 

I  believe  that  there  now  exists  the  op- 
ix)rtunity  to  make  this  Congress  truly 
desene  the  reputation  of  being  a  body 
that  watches  out  for  the  American  con- 
.-umer. H  R.  15146  represents  the  kind  of 
legi.slation  that  will  achieve  this  goal, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  pushing  for  early  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


hensive  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  the  alcoholic. 

I  support  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  They  will  enable  us  to  achieve  max- 
immn  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  AND  AL- 
COHOLISM 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate President  Johnson  for  his  great 
wLsdom  in  sending  us  legislation  for  the 
!)revention  and  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  alcoholism. 

In  1968.  alcoholism  remains  one  of  the 
most  neglected  health  problems  in 
.America.  Tiie  need  for  prompt  action  to 
encourage  communities  to  establish  com- 
prehensive prevention  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities for  alcoholics  increases  with  the 
growing  recognition  that  alcoholism  is  a 
disease  to  be  treated  in  the  community 
like  other  diseases. 

The  community  mental  health  centers 
program  has  pioneered  a  concept  of  com- 
prehensive community  care;  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  pro- 
vides a  model  for  the  administration  of 
care  to  the  alcoholic.  This  measure  was 
handled  by  my  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

This  program,  which  has  coordinated 
mental  health  personnel,  general  hospi- 
•als.  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and 
voluntary  organizations,  is  the  logical 
place  for  the  development  of  compre- 


BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS:   THE 
TRANSPORTATION  TOURNIQUET 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  several  other  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  seek- 
ing an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  reducing  our  chronic 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  What  I 
and  the  other  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion propose  is  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  American  industry 
and  the  American  public  to  ship  and  to 
travel  on  American  ships,  and  tnat  all 
Government  agencies  should  take  appro- 
priate measures  at  their  disposal  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

I  earlier  recognized  the  potential  role 
which  American  shipping  could  play  in 
remedying  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  on  February  18.  1965.  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress.  I  introduced  a 
similar  resolution — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310 — which  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  being  introduced 
today.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  ac- 
tion taken  upon  my  earlier  resolution 
during  the  last  Congress.  The  problem  of 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
however,  still  remains  with  us,  and  the 
resolution  being  introduced  today  repre- 
sents one  area  in  which  this  situation 
potentially  can  be  improved  without  hav- 
ing an  unfavorable  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy generally  such  as  may  result  from 
certain  legislative  and  voluntary  means 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  therefore  am  extremely  pleased 
to  lend  my  support  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  which  is  to  be  introduced  to- 
day. 

All  too  often,  the  potential  role  to  be 
played  by  American  shipping  in  our  na- 
tional economy  is  overlooked.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  ocean  freight 
presently  is  a  significant  negative  factor 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  This  very 
point  was  underscored  3  years  ago  in  a 
1965  analysis  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  which  note-J  in 
part  that: 

As  U.S.  trade  continues  to  grow  In  total 
.Tjnounts  failure  of  the  country's  merchant 
fleet  to  expand  significantly  the  volume  it 
carries  could  balloon  the  net  deflcit  on  the 
shipping  account  into  a  massive  factor  of 
imbalance. 

This  conclusion  is  as  appropriate  today 
as  when  it  was  first  made  in  view  of  the 
continuing  and  perilous  decline  of  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Indicative  of  the  role  which  can  be 
played  by  American  shipping,  it  has  been 


estimated  oy  some  that  of  every  dollar 
spent  for  ocean  freight  payments  on 
American  cargo  ships  and  on  travel 
aboard  American  passenger  ships  80 
cents  and  90  cents,  respectively,  of  that 
dollar  is  letaintd  m  the  United  States. 

A  further  indication  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  can  be  made  by  .American 
tiansportation  cenerally  and  shippin,-'  in 
ijaiticular  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  to  be  found  m  one  of  .-^evei-al 
cssay.-^  prepait'd  by  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  I'ublished  2 
years  auo  by  the  Trattk  Service  Corp. 
This  essay  entitled  "Gold  Flow:  The 
Tiansportatiem  Tourniquet"  contains  the 
Milowing  statement  w'nch  is  particularly 
IH-itinent  to  the  .--ense  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  express  in  the  resolution  be- 
ing iiitroduced  today,  and  I  quote: 

Trup,  the  U.S.  is  bleeding  gold.  But  iraiit- 
portation  .  .  .  can  play  the  du;il  role  of 
monetary  medic  For  tran.sportat  ion  can  ap- 
ply the  tourniquet  and  furnish  t!ie  pla.snia 

Th\s.  then,  is  what  I  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  seek  to  accom- 
plish. Hopefully,  as  a  result  of  its  sub- 
sequent approval  by  the  House,  it  will 
serve  to  supply  not  only  a  tourniquet  but 
the  necessary  plasma  to  overcome  our 
persistent  balance-of-payments  deficit. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  sad  commentaries  on  the  first  ses.sion 
of  the  90th  Congre.ss  is  the  lapsing  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Conuress  and  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
act  on  the  propo.sed  Legi.slative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967  'S.  355'.  This 
bill,  recommended  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee and  passed  by  the  Senate,  offered  an 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  the  long-stand- 
ing needs  of  this  House  for  improved 
practices  and  procedures. 

The  various  forces  which  have  stalled 
S.  355  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
should  as-sume  their  full  respon.sibility  for 
this  unfortunate  development.  At  the 
very  least,  the  Hou.se  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  Senate-passed 
bill  and  to  discuss  its  various  provisions 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable 
version. 

Working  through  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Concressional  Reform  and 
Staffing,  chaired  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Ktw  HaniiLshire  i  Mr.  Cleve- 
land 1 ,  members  of  the  ta.sk  lo'  ce  are  at- 
tempting to  revive  an  interest  in  con- 
gressional reform.  As  a  part  of  this  effort, 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  legislative  summary 
comparing  certain  .section.s  of  title  II  of 
S.  355  with  the  provisions  of  other  con- 
gressional refonn  bills  also  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  I  note  with 
interest  that  some  of  the  sections  follow- 
closely  a  few  of  the  recommendations 
which  I  made  in  the  task  force-author- 
ized book.  "We  propose:  A  Modern  Con- 
oi-ess"— McGraw-Hill.   1966.  These   rec- 
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ommf-ndations  related  particularly  to  en- 
hanc:ni^  the  role  of  the  GAO  in  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  and  to  the 
■price  tai;:.'inK"  of  authorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following  In 
the  RecoRri: 

TITLE  II 

P\Rr    4  —  CTlLIZATtON    OF    REPORTS    OP    CENKRAL 
ACCOUNTING    OmCE 

"^ec  241   Assistance  to  committees. 
Sec  242  Reports  to  committees 
Sec  243   Agency  reports. 

PART    5  —  LECIStJtTTVi:    COMMmXES 

Sec  251   Cost  estimates 

Sec  252  Appropriations  on  annual  basis. 

Sec   253    Commlllee  Jiirlsdicttun 

Sec    Ml    GAO  a^fi^tancf  to  ■-ommitteei 

3.  355  Directs  Comptroller  General,  at  the 
request  on  any  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee to  designate  employees  of  GAO  to  ex- 
plain to  and  discuss  with  the  committee  or 
Its  stiilT  anv  report  made  by  tlie  GAO  which 
would  assist  the  committee  in  Itj  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  (Including  re- 
qiiests  for  Appropriations)  or  Its  review  of 
.my  proKrim  within  Its  Jurisdiction  or  of  the 
.ictlvitiea  iif  -iny  Federal  igency  within  Its 
jurUdicttou. 

Boiling.  No  provision. 

Re'.d.  Same  as  S   355 

Print  No  3.  Essentially  same  .is  3  355.  iThe 
obligation  to  explain  and  discuss  GAO  re- 
ports with  committees  is  placed  directly  on 
the  Comptruller  General  on  the  theory  that 
his  authority  to  delegate  this  responsibility 
U  implied.! 

Note. — Section  not  .imended  by  Senate. 
See  Pinal  Report  page  34:  "ILiai.  GAO 
represeiital;'''.'s  shall  be  .ivaihible  "o  meet 
with  the  .^pproprlatlons  Committees  and  leg- 
islative committees  to  discuss  their  reports 
as  they  may  affect  agency  budget  Justifica- 
tions or  propose*!  legislation. " 

Sec    242    GAO   'epo'ts   to  committees 

S.  35o.  Directs  Comptroller  General  to  <le- 
Uver  copies  of  GAO  reports  to  Congress  to  the 
Committees  in  .\ppr'>priations  and  Govern- 
ment Operat.ons  and  •'any  other  commit- 
tee .  .  whic  1  has  jurisdiction  over  anv  pro- 
gram or  part  thereof,  or  any  Federal  agency, 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such   report." 

Boiling.  No.  "jrovislon 

Reid.  Some  as  S.  365. 

Print  No  3.  Requires  CG  to  deliver  copies 
of  G.\0  reports  to  the  Appropriations  and 
Government  Operations  Committees  and  to 
such  other  committees  as  may  request  spe- 
citic  report' 

NoT^  — Section  not  .^mended  by  Senate.  .See 
Final  Report  page  34  ■Uib)  GAO  reports 
made  to  Congress  shall  be  delivered  as  .i  mat- 
ter of  course  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committees,  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
and  the  affected  legislative  committees.  The 
review  of  these  reports  shall  be  a  function 
of  the  committee's  review  specialist." 

Sec.  243.  Agency  3tatemcnti  on  GAO  reports 
3.  355    Requires   that  whenever   the  GAO 

has  made  a  report  whicli  contains  recom- 
mepidaiions  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  agen- 
cy, the  agency  shall.  In  connection  with  the 
first  request  fjr  appropr'atlons  for  the  agency 
submitted  ro  the  Congress  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  sucii  report,  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  to  'he  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  houses  of  the  action  taken 
by  tae  agency  wit.n  respect  to  the  recom- 
mend itions 

Boiling.  Adds  that  copies  of  reports  also  go 
to  Government  Operations  Committees  iSec 
231  of  Bollmg  bill  i 

Raid    Same  as  S  355 

Print  No.  3.  Strikes  provision. 

Note  — Section  not  amended  by  Senate.  See 
Pinal  Report  page  34-  "llic).  Agency  Jus- 
tifications shall  include  reports  on  action 
taken  pursuant  to  GAO  reports  " 


committees 

S  355  Requires  the  report  accomp.mylng 
each  bin  or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  any 
i.'ommittee  which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction 
to  contain — 

(1)  estimates  made  by  the  committee,  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution tor  the  tlien  current  and  for  the  next 
5  ilscal  years  (or  the  duration  of  the  propoeed 
legislation,  if  less  than  5  \ear8).  .iiid  a  com- 
parison of  these  cost  estimates  with  any  cost 
estimates  made  by  any  executive  agency,  or 

•(2 1  .X  ■statement  of  the  reasons  why  the 
furnishing  of  such  information  Is  Imprac- 
ticable 

•In  the  cjiie  of  .i  measure  affecting  reve- 
nues, such  report  {.h.ill  require  only  an  esti- 
mate of  the  jam  or  less  in  revenues  for  a 
period  of  1  year. 

If  the  report  accnmpanylng  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  does  not  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements, a  piilnt  of  order  may  be  made 
.in..inst  it. 

Boiling   Same    iSec   241  of  Boiling  bill  ) 

Reid   No  provision 

Pniit  No   3    Same  .  s  S.  355 

Note —See  Final  Report  pasr.e  35r  ■'12(n1 
Committee  reports  on  all  new  legislation 
jhall  include  a  projection  of  costs  for  the 
next  5  years  or  for  the  authorized  duration 
of  the  program  if  it  Is  less  than  5  yei'rs.  The 
estimates  shall  include  a  comparison  of  the 
committee's  cost  estimate  with  that  of  the 
executive  br.mch  Pinal  consideration  of  new 
legislation  .shall  t>e  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
in  the  absence  of  this  projection  " 

Section  2.i!  w.is  twice  .imended  bv  the 
Senate,  adding  the  language  of  paragraphs 
.starred  above  see  Congressional  Record  of 
Fob  1.5.  Amendments  No  79.  pp  2004  06.  and 
No  62.  pp  2006  08  respectively 
Sections  252  A-  253.  .innnal  approprmttons; 
(/rant-tn-aid  programs;  miscellaneous 

S.  355.  Sec.  252  directs  each  committee  or 
joint  committee  which  has  legislative  Jur- 
isdiction, when  recommending  enactment  of 
legislation. 

( 1 1  to  endeavor  to  insure  that  all  continu- 
ing Government  programs,  and  all  continu- 
ing activities  of  Federal  agencies,  are  appro- 
priated for  annually:  (subsection  a> 

1 21  to  review,  from  time  to  time,  any  pro- 
r^am  under  Its  jurisdiction  which  Is  not 
appropriated  for  annually  to  ascertain 
whether  .such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually:  i  subsection  bi 

(3)  to  make  a  complete  review  periodically 
of  Krant-in-ald  programs,   (subsection  o 

Section  253  defines  legislative  Jurisdiction 

Boiling  No  provision 

Reid   No  provlslirn 

Print  No  3.  Mocllties  all  subsections  'A  Sec. 
252  to  emphasise  that  the  requirements  are 
optional  with  the  committees:  other  provi- 
sions same  as  S  355 

Note.  — Sections  not  amended  by  Senate* 
See  Final  Report  page  35:  "12  .  .  (b(  Each 
legislative  oonunlttee  shall  survey  fixed  obli- 
gation programs  under  its  jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine which  programs  could  be  modified 
to  provide  for  annual  appropriations  review 
by  line  Item."  (See  paragraph  2  above;  sub- 
section b  I 

"(ci  Each  legislative  committee  shall  ini- 
tiate a  program  for  systematic  review  of 
grant-in-aid  pro;n"an^s  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion "  (See  paragraph  3  above;  subsection  c.t 

"(dl  Legislative  committees  should  au- 
thorize programs  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  be  subject  to  annual  appropriations  re- 
view '  (See  para^r  iph  1  ;'.bove;  subsection  a.) 


INEQUITY    IN- 


INTERNAL    REVENUE 
CODE 


Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  thi.s  point  m  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  ihore 
objection  to  the  i  equest  of  the  uemleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr  Speakrr.  today  I 
am  introducme;  legislation  cie.=it;ned  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C<:>de.  At  the  present  timo  any  per- 
son who  has  had  the  ini.sfortune  of  liav- 
mg  their  home  damaccd  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  tornado,  liurncane.  or  other  mean.-;. 
and  who  must  temporarily  find  another 
residence  while  his  home  is  beint;  n- 
I>ai:ed  mu>t  declare  any  iii.siiraiice  pay- 
ments covering  the  additional  hvin,: 
expenses  lequued  by  this  situation  a.s 
taxable  income. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  in.-uranre  p.iy- 
ments  for  livine  expenses  which  isre 
higher  than  normal  due  to  circum- 
stances comjjletely  beyoiui  the  l:ixpiner  s 
control  aie  unfairly  determined  as  tax- 
able income  because  of  an  unintended 
loophole  in  our  tax  code.  After  refeiiin.,' 
several  .^uch  ca.sts  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  fur  comment.  I  have  reccivrri 
sympathetic  respon.ses  which  adm:t  that 
this  situation  is  unfair.  However,  as  the 
law  is  now  written,  the  IRS  can  do  noth- 
ine:  but  enforce  this  inequity. 

Much  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Kan- 
sas lies  in  the  so-calkd  'tornado  alley." 
which  has  led  to  many  cases  wlierein 
homeowners  have  been  burder.cd  with 
the  loss  of  their  homes,  only  to  have  that 
loss  compounded  by  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing income  taxes  on  their  additional  liv- 
insr  expenses  insurance  jiaymLiits.  My 
bill  will  exclude  from  taxable  income  any 
insurance  reimbursement  for  living  ex- 
pen.ses  incu-rcd  in  connection  with  a  cas- 
ualty loss.  Such  lem.-lation  is  dverduo. 
.ind  I  would  hope  that  the  Ways  md 
Means  Committee  will  find  the  time  dur- 
ing this  busy  year  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  !)roposal  and  reiiort  it  favorably  to 
the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Bv  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  toi 

Mr  MATirns  -f  California  » at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Ger.m.d  R  Ford  i  .  for 
February  7  and  8.  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  flroE  at  ;he  ri^iucst  uf  Mr.  Ger- 
.\L0  R.  FoRD',  for  February  6,  7.  and  8.  on 
account  of  inP.uenza. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanlnious  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive pro'-: rain  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES.  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Flynt.  for  1  hour,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feichan,  for  10  minutes,  t(xiay:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  ancl  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  followins  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Erlenborn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  H.ALPFRN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoFF.  for  60  minuntes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
reviM>  and  extend  lemarks  was  j;ranted 
to: 

Mr  Bvr:.NE  ■  f  Pcnnsylvan;a. 

Mr  AiBEKT  in  two  instances  in  the  body 
of  the  Hn  ORn  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  lacli  instance. 

Mr.  Dri.sKi  m  three  in.stances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  PcTTis  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  after  those  of  Mr.  Wolff  on 
the  Civil  Air  P.".trol. 

Mr.  i:'AREY  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr    DAnnARio. 

Mr.  Ram'ali.  in  two  mst.inces. 

Mr.  Pettis  immediatclv  following  Mr. 
BEi.LonHi;.  11284 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
(luest  of  Mr.  Frlfnborn  >  and  to  include 
txtraneous  innlter:  i 

Mr   ScHWENr.Ei..      | 

Mr    CEDEFBEFjr,. 

.Mr,  AsHBRooK  in  fA'o  Distances. 

Mr.    GOODMNT.. 

Mr.  Pei.ly  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HvNT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Adair, 

Mr.  WlIALEN,  I 

Mr,  Find, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Oiiio. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Derwinski, 

Mr,  Brock  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Collier  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Hammersciimidt. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr  KrpFERMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
.stances. 

Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery  I  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:' 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly, 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Adams  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Selden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.   O'Hara  of  Michigan   in  two  in- 
.'^tances. 
Mr.  TtTNNEY  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  KiRWAN. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GiAiMO. 

Mr.  Hardy  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Farbstein  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  William  D.  Fokd  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  mstaiices. 
Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Feighan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Whitener, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer.~.ey  in  two 
instances, 
Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Shipley. 
Mr.  Fkiedel. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances, 
Mr,  Addabbo  in  four  in.stances. 
Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Tiernan. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Resnick. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

3.2511.  An  net  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  income  of  pr(Xiucpr.s  of  crude  pine  gum. 
to  stabilize  production  of  crude  pine  'jum. 
and  for  other  purpose.s:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H,J.  Res.  947.  Joint  resolution  r.uthorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  February 
11  through  17,  1968,  as  "LtJLAC  Week." 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  13094.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  ■was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  February  12.  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 

communications  wen-  tnken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  leftriicl  as  follous: 
1435  .\  letter  ironi  t!ie  C'l'.airmnn,  U.S. 
.■\dvlsory  Coinmission  on  International.  Edu- 
cational, and  Cultural  .^tfair.s,  transmitting 
the  !  flh  annual  report  of  the  Adv!:-ory  foni- 
inls.sioii  ijur.-Juaiii  to  tlie  jjnA  Isions  of  Public 
Law  87-?5G  '  H.  Doc  No  252)  ;  tf)  the  Commlt- 
lee  </!!  Fnreicn  .^tialr---  and  ( rricred  to  be 
printed. 

1486.  A  loiter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  I'nited  States,  transmlttine  a  re- 
[Kirt  of  cyMminatioii  of  fniiinn.il  ;t;itpment,s 
of  the  Paniuiia  Canal  Conipimv,  iisral  ve,Tr.s 
1967  and  1966  (H.  Doc,  No,  253  i  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  oper:it;on.^  ai.d  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Aeri- 
c  iiltuie,  ir.iii.smlttnig  a  draft  of  jjroiio.sed  leg- 
islation to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Poultry  Product.s  Insptction  .^ct,  to  prG\ide 
for  coojjeration  with  appropri.ile  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  .state  !)ouitry  pr'ductA 
inspections  jjrograms,  and  for  otlier  ])Ur- 
poses;    to  the  Committee  in   .^t'l  ifult  utc 

1488.  -A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Sr-rntary 
of  Defense,  tranKmittmp  a  draft  of  ;)roposed 
legislation  to  prescribe  the  taithonzed  i)er- 
.sonnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  fif  the  .Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1489  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
."^rniy.  tran.';mittinp  :i  r'^']iort  (.n  the  iirogress 
of  the  ROTC  flit'ht  instruction  jirocram  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  pur.suant  to  tlie  jirovL'-ioiis  of 
section  2110,  bi  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  .services. 

1490.  .\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
(.if  Defense,  transmitting  ;i  draft  of  [proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  703ibi  of  title 
10.  United  .States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
the  authority  ti  grant  a  special  30-d;iy  pe- 
riod of  leave  for  members  of  tJie  uniloinu-d 
services  whf)  voluntarily  extend  their  tnirs 
of  duty  In  hostile  tire  areas,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  -Services, 

1491.  .\  letter  from  the  .^ecrr'arv  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  .i  diaft  of  prooosed 
legislation  to  provide  for  increased  jjartici- 
pat;on  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
.■\merican  Development  Bank,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  .ind 
Currency, 

1492.  .\  letter  from  the  .Attorney  General. 
transmittine  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  securitv  measures  lor  Ijriiiks  and 
other  financial  institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

1493.  .\  letter  from  the  .'Actlne  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  ai^d  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  tlie  hiphllghts  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  ^-eneral  report  lA  the 
.Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
1968.  entitled  "Vocational  Education:  The 
Bridce  Between  Man  and  His  Work  (Publi- 
cation 1  i ,"  jiursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  12(d)  r,f  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  19G3;  to  the  Committee  (ii  EdU(\ition 
and  Labor. 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  fomptroHer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tr.uismitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  in  pr'icurement  of 
petroleum  produrt.s  for  use  by  Navy  con- 
tractors. Department  cf  the  Navv;  to  the 
Ci,mmit*i''e  on  Government  Opfrit:ons 

1495  A  letter  from  the  .Aomlnlstrator. 
Aae^.cy  for  International  Development  De- 
partment of  State,  tr.Tnsmittlne  a  (Jraft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  further  the 
Foreien  Assistance  .Art  of  1961,  :-,s  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreien  Affairs 

1496,  A  letter  from  the  .Actlne  .secretary. 
Department  of  Health.  E.ducation.  and  Wel- 
fare transmittine  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation titled  "Alcoholic  and  Narcotic  .Addict 
Rehabilitation  .Amendments  of  1968";  to  the 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

1497  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  or  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  report  nn  mea.sures  being 
taken  to  control  the  emission  of  air  pwllu- 
tants  from  Federal  facilities,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 148,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

1498  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  tran.^mltting  a  drnft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended,  by  pro- 
viding for  temporary  Injunctions  or  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act; 
to  'he  Ci>mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1499  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health  Edvicatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  .i  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  ameTid  the  Federal  Fot>d.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  by  increasing  tiie  penalties  for 
Illegal  manufacture  and  traffic  in  hallucino- 
genic drugs  .Including  LSDl  or  other  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs.  Including  pos- 
session of  i^uch  drugs  for  sale  or  other  dls- 
ptisal  to  another,  and  by  making  It  a  misde- 
meanor "o  possess  anv  such  dr\ig  for  one's 
own  ise  except  on  a  valid  prescription;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  • 

1500  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
trarusmlttlng  a  report  on  employee  personal 
prtipe-ty  claims  settled  during  calendar  year 
1967,  aursiiant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
J41ipi  title  31,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  na.tlona]  corporation 
agent  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States 
of  Amer.ca.  Inc  transmitting  the  financial 
statement  jf  the  Legion  of  Valor  of  the 
Unlte<l  States  of  \merlca  Inc  .  for  the  perl<xl 
August  I.  1966.  to  July  31,  1967  pursliant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  84-J24;  U)  the 
Comnuttee  yn  the  Judiciary 

1502  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
t,ransm.ttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  .imend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  criminal  penalties  for  the  manufac- 
ture, advertisement  for  Introduction,  or  In- 
troduction into  Interstate  .commerce  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary 

1503  A  letter  from  the  Atti'rncv  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsiaUon 
TO  authorize  fhc  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  correctional  systems;  to  the 
Commifee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1504  A  L-ommunlcatlon  from  the  President 
if  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1368  iH  Doc  No.  254).  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatlona.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1505  A  letter  from  'he  Clerk.  US  Court 
of  CI  i;ms.  trinsmlttlnu  .i  report  setting  forth 
ail  the  judgments  -endered  by  the  U  S  Court 
of  Claims  for  the  ye-ar  ended  September  30, 
1967  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
791  CI  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  the 
Comm.fee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1506  .\  letter  from  the  .\ssistant  Secretary 
>r  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  at  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2.  1966.  relating  to  the 
development  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  tlsh  protein  concentrate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


lien  on  those  \essel3  lor  their  wakii-s   i  Rept 
No.   1092).   Referred   to   the   House  Calendar 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEf:S  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  OARM.ATZ  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  ma  Fisheries.  HR  14401  A  bill  to 
grant   the   masters  of  certain  U.S.   vessels  a 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  leports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  G.ARMATZ  CommUtee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Kl.sherles  H  R.  2191  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  ve-ssel  Annie  U.  In  the 
coastwl.se  trade;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1093).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  OARMATZ  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  H  R  2192  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  vessel  Ocean  Delight 
in  the  coastwl.se  trade,  with  amendment 
iRept.  No.  1094)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou--'> 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  CELLER: 
H  R  15215  .^  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
the  manulacture,  advertisement  for  intro- 
duction, or  introduction  into  interstate  com- 
merce of  motor  \ehlcle  master  keys,  and  tor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

HR  15216  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  .isslst  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional systems,  to  the  Cc>mmittee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv 

By  Mr.  BENNETT 
H.R.  15217.  A  bin  to  permit  the  release  of 
certain  •veterans  from  llabllltv  'o  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed, 
or  instired  under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
Stales  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BOGGS 
HR.  15218.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  R.  15219    A    bill    to   permit    persons   dis- 
charged from  the  uniformed  services  before 
October    1.    1949.    for   service-connected    dis- 
abilities of   100  percent  to  apply  tor  and.  If 
qualified,  be  awarded  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr  COWGER 
HR  15220    A    bill    to    amend    the   Federal 
Pood    Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  p<issession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by    unauthorized   per- 
sons:   to  the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  CommTCe 
Bv  Mr   DENT 
HR   15221.  A  bill  to  set  forth  a  congres- 
sional statement  on  a  national  educational 
policy  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  HeaTh. 
Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare  to  Initiate  a  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to  implement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  EJducatlon  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr   DOLE 
H  R   15222    A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation    allowance   shall    be    paid    to    any 
member  of  a   uniformed  service  aligned  to 
Government  quarters  providing  he  Is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance,  to 
the  Comml'tee  on  .\rmed  Services. 
By  Mr  OARM.ATZ 
HR     15223     A    bill    to    provide    for    a    co- 
ordinated national  safety  program  to  reduce 
tjoatlng  accidents,  and   deaths  suid   Injuries 


resulting    therefrom;    to    the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marin»  and  Fisheries 

H.R.  15224  .A  bill  to  aulhori/c  .ipproprl.i- 
tlons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr  HAHHI.SON 
HR  15225.  A  bill  lo  place  In  trust  status 
rert.iin  lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  In  Wyoming:  to  the  C-ommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insuliu-  Affairs. 

H  R.  15226  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AtTalrs 

Bv  Mr  HELSTOSKI 
H.R  15227  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
empli>vees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
m  the  jiostal  field  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H  R  15228  A  bill  to  declare  and  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respecr 
to  the  primary  .lUthorlty  of  the  sever  il 
States  to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fi.~h 
and  wildlife  within  their  territorial  bounda- 
ries, to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such 
primary  authority  and  resixjnslblllty  with 
respect  ui  the  management,  regulation,  and 
control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  to  specify  the  ex- 
ceptions applicable  Thereto,  .ind  to  provide 
pri>cedure  iinder  which  Federal  acencles  inav 
otherwise  regulate  the  taklnc  of  fish  and 
game  on  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  .ind  Fisheries 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HR   15229    A   bill    to   amend    the   Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  'o  author- 
ize  the  Federal  Government  to  bar  the  em- 
ployment in  defense  facilities  of  individuals 
believed  disposed  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities, 
Bv   Mr    HAHICK 
H.R.  15230.   A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
emplovee-niaiiagemcnt  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purp>oses:    to  il.c 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr    RIVERS: 
HR   15231     A   bill    to   authorize   the  Com- 
mandant  of    the   US.   Army   Command   and 
General  Staff  College  to  award  the  degree  ( f 
master   of   mlUtarv   art    and   science:    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By   Mr    ROYBAL: 
UR   15232    .\    bill    to    authorize    the    U.S. 
Customs  Court  to  maintain  an  office  at  the 
city   of  Los  Angeles;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  15233.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  .md  ClvU  Service 
Bv  Mr.  SISK: 
H  R.  15234.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Council  ■  f 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  control  radiation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on   'he  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  BINGHAM: 
HR   15235    A   bill   to  amend   the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  In  order  to  promote 
travel  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 
Bv  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HR  15236    A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral '-ervice.  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Comnilltee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Ser\-lce 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HR   15237     A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  .Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive   review    of    the    medical,    technical, 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress   toward   making   transplantation  of 
organs   and    the    use   of   artificial   organs   a 
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l)ractical  alternative  in  the  treatment  of 
dlsea.se.  to  :iniend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  certain  non- 
Federal  mslitutions,  agencies,  and  organiza- 
tions lor  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regton.il  and  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  con- 
tiuct  of  training  related  to  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

by  Mr  DENNEY: 
HU  15238  .\  bill  providing  for  the  addi- 
tion ot  tlie  Freeman  .School  to  the  Home- 
stead N.itional  Monument  of  America  In  the 
St.ite  of  Nebraska,  .ind  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  15239.  A  bill  to  iimcnd  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1   year,  the  grant- 
ing   I'f    national    .-ervice    life    insurance    to 
certiiln  insurable  war  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  \'eterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  U.  15240.  A  ijlll  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   i;ie   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
HR    13241.     A      bill      to     amend     section 
212(a)  (14)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality   Act.    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  t.n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  FUQUA : 
H.R  15242.   A   bill    to  amend   the  Federal 
Food.   Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  lur  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic   drugs   by   unauthorized   per- 
sons,   to    t.he   CommUtee   on    Interstate   and 
Foreien  Commerce. 

By  .Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H  R.  1,5243.  A  bill  to  amend  section  226  of 
the  Social  .security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  liospital  insurance  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  policemen  and  firemen  who 
have  attained  the  age  65  but  do  not  otherwise 
(jualify  for  such  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr   HALPERN: 
HR.  15244.    .\    bill    to    provide    additional 
])rotection  for  the  rights  of  participants  in 
•  rnpl(.'yee  pension   nnd   iiroht-sliaring   retire- 
ment plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
:or    pulsion    and     prolit -sharing    retirement 
plan  vestlnc  and  funding,  lo  establish  a  pen- 
sion   plan    reinsurance    program,    to   provide 
Mr  portability  «f  pension  credits,  to  provide 
:or  regulation  of  the  administration  of  pen- 
ion    and    other   employee   benefit   plans,    to 
cstablioh  a  V.H.  Pension  and  Employee  Bene- 
!it  Plan  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  HARRISON: 
HR.  15245.  .\  bill  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of   Utiih   .ind   Wyoming,   and   for  other  pur- 
jioses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  HOWARD: 
HR    15246.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
'ary    of    Transportation    to    prescribe    safetv 
regulations  lor  the  transportation  of  natural 
i;as  bv  pipeline,  and   for  other  purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HR    15247    A  bill   to  provide  for  Improved 
'■mplovee-nianacement  relations  in  the  Fed- 
<ral   service.  :ind  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H  R.  15248.  A    hill    to    require    air    carriers 
•■r>    inspect     tor     destructive    substances    all 
;  rticles    taken   aboard   certain   aircraft  oper- 
.  ten   bv  them   in  air  transportation:    to  the 
Commi'tee  .n  Interstate  .ind  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr.  MACHEN: 
HR  15249.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Crime 
Compensation  Commission  to  i-.ld  persons  In- 
jured or  the  dependents  of  persons  killed 
(itiring  the  commission  of  a  felony  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R   15250    A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 


eral service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R.  15251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inlernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  CommUtee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  15252.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  the  elimination 
of  political  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
postmasters,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cull  Service, 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R,  15253.  A    bill    lo    provide    for    certain 
minimum  payments  to  States  from  receipts 
derived  from  national  forests  located  within 
such  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  15254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  reduction  ur  discontinuance  of 
pension  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  depend- 
ent shall  be  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  death  occurred:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance paid  to  the  insured  or  his  benefici.ary 
equal  to  the  indebtedness  against  the  prop- 
erty Insured  shall  be  excluded  from  determi- 
nations of  annu.il  income  1  ir  pension  or  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  iOmpen.s.ition:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ."Affairs 

H.R.  15256.  A  bill  to  amend  38  U.S.C. 
Ill  (a  I  to  increase  the  rate  of  reimbursement 
f)f  travel  authoriz?d  Veterans'  .^dmlnist^.U:on 
benehciaries,  .md  :or  other  jjurposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  amounts 
inherited  from  bank  accounts  jointly  (jr  sep- 
:ir.ilely  owned  shall  not  count  as  income  tor 
(ie.ith  or  disabi'ity  pnnsmn  or  pjr  dependency 
and  indemnity  ccmpens.uinn:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Vetet-ans'   .Affairs. 

H.R.  15258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
widows  m  need  of  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
t,Tndance  of  another  person:  'o  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  THOMPSON  r,l  New  Jersev: 
H.R.  152.59.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  incre.ised  pen- 
:  ions,  disability  cotnpcn.sat.on  rates,  to  liber- 
:ilize  income  limitations,  .md  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
f,urs. 

By  Mr,  TTERNAN: 
H.R.  15260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  I-ed- 
erai  service,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.R.  15261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  certain 
distressed  aliens;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.    15262.  A  bill   to   provide  for   the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Nesrro  His- 
tory and  Culture:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.    15263.   A   bill    to   amend   further   the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  orl 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
HR  15264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  tax 
exemption  for  Interest  on  Industrial  devel- 
opment bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  15265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aUens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


liv  Mr  DINOEI.L  il..r  himself  ..nd 
Mr.  Mo.-^  i ,  : 
II  R  15266.  A  bill  to  anie'id  Lit  C  .lu.nu- 
nicatioiis  .'\ct  <;f  1934  ,o  eiicoui' ige  ,-t  l.iis 
who  ar-:-  primarily  com:  iittcd  t  i  tiroadca.'.ll'.B 
and  who  ha\  e  established  Litercsts  i  ■  ,  ur- 
licuhir  market  areas  to  acquire  st  U..on  h- 
cen!-c-,  and  permits,  lo  piulect  the  i.ublic 
domain  by  insuring  th!:t  such  ucensts  and 
i)ermlt*  will  l)e  granted  to  persons  iJletlgerl 
to  carry  out  their  Iiduciary  lespousro'rt.cs  lo 
the  inibllc  and  .>^erve  Us  best  ii  terest.  and  to 
I)reve:it  this  free  privlle^^e  from  being  abused 
by  jjers  his  eii'Mged  in  spectrum  protiieering; 
to  the  Coinmifee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conimerce. 

Hy  Mr.  DINGELL  if.;r  l.im.sell",  Mr. 
Mo.'.s,  .iiid  Mr.  OiTiNGtRi: 
H.H  152t>7  A  l.iill  to  amend  ihe  Commu- 
nications .\cx  of  1934  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion .  f  television  netw(jrks  to  a;-;sure  that 
their  oiKr.itions  are  m  the  puljlic  interest: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MrCI.CHE  i  :..r  liimself  ..nd  Mr. 
H.^NSEN  of  Idaho)  : 
H.H,  152G8.  :\  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary <jf  Defense  to  lend  certain  .Army.  N.ivy, 
and  .Air  Force  equipment  and  jirovide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  .scait.s  of  .America  for 
use  in  the  1969  National  J.iniboree,  and  lor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Coininittee  (  n  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WYDl  ER  (for  liimseM  aid  Mr. 
{'.HOVFRl  : 

HR.  15269  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
Uruction  <jf  .t  Federal  building  in  Nassau 
County.  N.Y..  and  lor  nnancuig  the  acquisi- 
tion, cons-truction,  alteration,  inaliitenance. 
oper.ition,  and  protection  of  puljllc  bulld- 
ir.gs,  and  for  other  pjurposcs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  \Vork.= 

Bv    Mr.    DIXGHAM    (for    himsell,    Mr. 
CuNYERS.   Mr.   DiCGS,  Mr,  Fahb.stein, 
Mr      H.^WKiNs,     Mr,     tJn.tJERT.     Mr. 
MooRHFAD,    Mr     .Nix.    Mr.    Ottinger, 
Mr.      riFSNiii>;,      Mr.      Hei'ss.      Mr. 
ScHEiER,  and  Mr.  Woi.tfi- 
HR.  15270.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  ihe  desig- 
irition  of   \hp  Veierans'  .Administration  hos- 
pit,il  m  Jackson,  Miss  .  as  the  Medcar  Evers 
Memorial    Veterans'   Hospital;    to    the   Com- 
nuttee an  V'eterans'  .Affairs, 

By  Mr,  FOLEY  (  by  request  i  : 
HR,  15271,  A  bill   to  authorize  the  use  of 
iiinris  arisliiK  from   a    ludcment   in   favor  of 
t:ie  .sjjokane  Tribe  of  Indians;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Imerior  and  Insular  .Aflairs 
By  Mr,  FUQUA: 
H.R.  15272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
.Activities  Control   Act  of    1050   to   authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  bar  the  employ- 
ment in  defense  laciliiies  of  individuals  be- 
lieved disposed   to  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
espionage,  or  other  subversion:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.American  Activities. 
By  Mr,  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  15273.  A  bill  to  insure  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  .'ill   electrical   utilities   to  par- 
ticipate In  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic   Energv. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY': 
H.R.  15274.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101(a) 
i27»  (D)   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    McDONALD   of   Michigan: 
H.R.  15275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  obligation 
of    Federal-aid    highway    funds    apportioned 
to  the  States:    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  15276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education   Act  of   1963,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  ;md 
Labor, 

H.R.  15277  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
related  acts:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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By  Mr  MINSHALL: 
HR  15278  A  b;ll  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
ComnUltfO  on  P\-t  Office  and  C.vil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr  SHRIVER: 
H  R  15279  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cude  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  received  for  additional  liv- 
ing expenses  arising;  out  of  a  casualty  loss 
to  the  residence  of  the  taxpayer  and  paid 
uursunnt  to  h  poUcy  Insurlne  iiich  residence; 
to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and    Means 

Bv    Mr     NEL.SEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
HiiRT'iN.     Mr      O'Ko.N'SKi.     iind     Mr 
M^THIAS    )f   Majyliiidi 
HJt  15280   A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
COhimMa  PiibUc  Education  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr   STAOGERS 
HR    !=)281    A  bill   to  amend  the  Commu- 
n;tv  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  make  pro- 
vision for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics 
.ind  narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

Bv   Mr    CAHILL; 
HJ    Res.  1073.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
■lie  p»>i:cy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
%j   .ts   'erxltorial  sea;    to  the  Committee  on 
Poreun  .AtTilrs 

Bv  Mr  EIUBERG: 
H  J  Re.s  1074.  J.jint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  suites  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
■.■:arv. 

By  Mr  HARSHA 
HJ  Res  1075  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  -Me  ileslgnalion  of  the  second  week  of 
May  >l"  eich  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJ.  Res.  1076.  Joint  resolution  to  iissUt 
veterans  of  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where In  obtaining  stiltable  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ortice  and  CUll  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mrs   REID  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.   1077    Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  o    the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Poreifjn  Affairs. 

By  Mr  TIERNAN: 
H  J  Res  1U78.  Jo::it  resolution  proposing 
and  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makiiisj  Lltlzens  who  have  at- 
tained 18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  to  the  Cimmittee  on  the 
Judlciaxv 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN; 
HJ     Res     1079    Joint   resolution    to   direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
study  the  wavs  in  which  commercial  broad- 
casters can  be  required  to  provide  financial 
support     to     nonprofit     public     educational 
broadcasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
jUid  F\>relen  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr    RUPPE: 
HJ     Res     1080     Joint    resolution    to   assist 
veterans    if  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  obtaining  suitable  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By    Mr    STEPHENS    >  for   himself   and 

Mr     nETTYS  I 

H  J  Res.  1081  Joint  resolution  providing. 
until  October  1,  1969.  for  flexible  interest 
rates  for  mortgage  insurance  programs  and 
continuing  certain  low-rent  housing  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

B\     Mr     STUCKEY    i  f or    himself.    Mr 

Bray.   Mr    Lukens.   Mr    Dowdy,   Mr. 

Edwards    of    Louisiana.    Mr     FrQVA. 

Mr     Baring,    Mr     Stibbli:kiei.d.    Mr 

BR'. 'VHiLL    of    North    Carolina.    Mrs. 

Hechllx  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ot- 


TINGfR     Mr-     U<;roN     Mr     Ut-NCAN. 

Mr    M^(  I  iRff..  .R    Mr    UirKlNsoN    Mr 

Rarick.  Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr    Han- 

NA,  and  Mr    Brvill)  : 
H  J.  Res  1082    Joint  resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   its   territorial   sea;    to   the  Committee   on 
Foreign  Aff.ilrs 

By    Mr     STUCKEY    i  for    himself.    Mr 

Reinecke.  Mr   Randall,  Mr    Michel. 

Mr    Thompson-  of  Georgia    Mr    Er- 

LENBORN.  Mr    WVIIE.  Mr    JOHNSt'N  of 

Pennsylvania,  and  Mr  QiiEl  : 
H  J.  Res   1083    Joint   resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its   territorial  sea;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Artalrs. 

Bv  Mr   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania; 
H  Con  Res  636   Conurrcnt  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve 
the  vouth  of  this  Nation  as  required  by  their 
congressional  charter;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Liibor. 
By  Mr    MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  637.   Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  :\  joint  congressional  committee  to 
reexamine  the  objectives  and  nature  of  the 
foreign  assistance  programs  and  the  relation- 
ship of  such  programs  to  vlUl  US   interests; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    SELDEN 
H  Con.  Res  638    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In   the 
interest   of    peace    in    Vietnam    the    Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  only  con- 
sider further  expansions  of  trade  with   the 
Soviet   Union    and    its   East  European   satel- 
lites  when    there    is   demonstrable   evidence 
that   their   actions   and   policies   with   regard 
to    Vietnam    liave    been    redirected    toward 
peace:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 
H.  Con  Res.  639    Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  the  collection  of  the  French  World 
War  I  debt  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     GARMATZ    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Maiili\ku.  Mr.s   StLLivAN,  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Cl.srk.  Mr   Moshfr.  Mr   Ashley, 
Mr.  Grovfr    Mr    Dingell.  Mr    Mor- 
ton.   Mr.    Lennon.    Mr     Keith,    Mr 
Downing.    Mr.  Edwards  of  .Alabama. 
Mr      Byrne     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr    Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr 
Reinecke      Mr      Sti-ublefield,     Mr 
Schadeberg.     Mr     Mirphv    -  f     New 
York,  Mr    Roth.  Mr.  St    Once,  and 
Mr   Dellenbacki  : 
H  Con.  Res.  640.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with   respect 
to  reducing  the  balance-ot-pavments  deficit 
by  encouraging  .American   Industry   and    the 
.American  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  Amer- 
ican ships;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr   DOW  i  for  himself.  Mr,  Pollock. 
Mr     Karth.   Mr     Ruppe.    Mr.    Hath- 
away.   Mr.    BfTToN.    Mr     Jones    of 
North  Carolina.  Mr  H\nna.  Mr  Ho - 
sTosKt    Mr    Gaufianakis.  Mr    Lik- 
ens. Mr    Kyros,  Mr    Hardy.  Mr    Ma- 
chen,  -Mr    Friedel.  Mr    Fallon.  Mr. 
Gl-DE.  .md  Mr    Blanton  i  : 
H   Ccn   Res.  641    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pre.sslng  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
reducing  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
encouraging     .American     Industry     and     the 
.•\merican  public  to  ship  and  travel  on  .Amer- 
ican ships,    to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flslitnes 

By  Mr    BHADEM.AS: 
H  Con   Res  642    Concurrent    resolution   to 
express  the  .^ense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
participation  by  the  States  and  l<5cal  political 
subdivisions  in  the  celebration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American   Revolution;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H  Con   Res  64:j   Con<urrent  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America   to  serve 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  as  required  by  their 
congressional  charter;    to   the   Commltee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 


Uy  .Mr    BRA.SCO 

H.  Res.  U»;n  UeKoUino  1  expressing  ihc 
sense  (.if  the  Hi.'U.'ie  of  Reprf sentatives  v.ith 
respect  to  U.S  ratification  of  the  Conventions 
on  Genocide.  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor.  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women,  and  Treedom  of  Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  (  ii  Firelgn  Affairs 
Bv  Mr    CONYERS: 

H  Res  1061.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sen.se  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  Lt.S.  ratification  of  the  Convention 
on  Genocide.  Abolition  of  Forcid  Labor.  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom  of  .Asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  Forel;;n  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COWGER; 

H.  Res  1062.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Commlttte 
on  Rules 


PRIV.XTE   BILLS   .■WD   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sp  1  oi  rule  XXIL  private 
bills  and  iesolution.s  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    ADDABBO 
II  R    15282    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Panepinto;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h'r.  15283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ouiseppc 
Vltale:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciarv 
HR.  15284    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mario- 
Rose  WiUrlde  Beauzile:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR.  15285.  .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
and  .Salvdtore  Levante;  to  the  Committee  '  n 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY   (by  request)  : 
H  R.  15286.  .A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Donic- 
nlca    Oagll.ino;     to    the    Committee    on    l.'ie 
Judiciary 

H  R   15287    A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Inzalaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR   15288.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ciro 
Ctuastella;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr   DONOHUE 
HR   15289-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Corapl.    to  the  Committee  on   ;hp  .itidlclary. 
Bv  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HR   15290.  .\   bill    for   the  relief   of   E:au- 
Dloen  T.m:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud;- 
ciarv. 

Bv   Mr.  FINO; 
H.R.I  5291     .A  1)111   for  the   relief  of  Walter 
V.  B'.asioiini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ci»r ; 

Bv  Mr  HICKS 
H  R   15292    A  bll!  for  the  relief  of  Bfrnardo 
Calamba  ."^v;    to   the  Cjmmlttee    en  the  Ju- 
dlciarv 

Bv  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR   15293.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of  Fr.in- 
cesco  .^rdito;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ja- 
dic:.irv 

Bv  .Mr  .MURPHY     :  Nf'w  York 
H  R   15294    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hablbol- 
lah   Cohen:    to   the   Committee   (.n    the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    OHARA  of  Illinois: 
H  R   15295    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Gregory  Gr ammatopouloe;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judic.ary 

HR  15296  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Char.il- 
ambos  Stavrakos;  to  the  Committee  en  *he 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  PrCINSKI : 
M  R   152n7-   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Milton  Stamatakos;  to  the  Committee  on  t!:e 
Judiciary 

HR  15298  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr, 
Polfcarpio  DeCarolls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H  R   15299    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cr.slmiro 
Greco;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  SANDM.AN 
H  Res.  1063    Reso:utlon    for    the    relief    of 
Ch.arles  J.  Culllgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


I 
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HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliur.^dcr^.  Fcbrtuirtj  8.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  these  have 
proven  t )  be  a  difficult  few  weeks  for 
President  John.son  and  the  Nation, 

We  can  only  unauine  the  pressures  of 
the  weighty  dt-ci.sion.s  that  are  confront- 
inK  our  President.  He  has  not  com- 
plained. Ciisis  and  louah  decisions  are 
part  ard  jwrcel  of  the  office. 

But  as  reporter  Garnett  U.  Horner  of 
the  Washiiv-ton  Eveninu'  Star  pointed 
out  recently,  the  difficulties  of  the  Presi- 
doiit'.s  job  are  beina  complicated  by 
iha.'-c — who  innocently,  in  most  cases — 
.ire  'promotina  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda line." 

I  am  loferrint;,  of  course,  to  the  stories, 
articles,  and  oditonals  in  our  press  suk- 
uestin':;  that  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered humiliation  and  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  xhv  North  Vietnamese  in  the  re- 
cent lerron.st  raids  on  Saii^on  and  other 
Soutli  Vietnamese  cities. 

We  know  iliat  the  Communists  have 
lost  20,000  men  m  these  raids.  We  know, 
too,  that  I  heir  hope  of  sparking  wide- 
.-pread  defeclion.s  amons  tiie  South  Viet- 
namese have  lailed  miserably. 

As  Mr.  Horner  writes: 

He  (the  President  i  might  a,-k:  'Tsn't  it  a 
defeat  for  the  enemy  when  they  Io.se  on  the 
order  of  20.000  men  lo  our  400?  What  would 
it  be  if  it  was  the  other  way  around?  What 
if  the  .American  Embnjsy  was  in  their 
hands?" 

There  have  been  otlier  complicating 
report.s,  loo.  We  have  seen  dispatches  giv- 
i:i:i  unverified  icports  that  the  North 
Koreans  i.ave  aareed  to  release  the 
Purblo'i^  crew  in  cxchanpe  for  an  Ameri- 
can apolo':y.  Yet.  there  is  no  such  agree- 
ment 

We  have  :cad  that  the  South  Koreans 
miiziat  pull  out  ,50.000  troops  from  Viet- 
nam in  retaliation  a.^ainst  American  bi- 
lateral nc'-iotiations  v.-ilh  North  Vietnam. 

The  President,  as  Mr.  Horner  notes,  is 
well  aware  that  a  prime  Communist  ob- 
'ective  is  to  divide  the  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  ai^d  send  the  Korean  troops 
nome. 

In  .-hort.  -Mr.  Speaker,  the  .American 
people  have  the  riiht  to  expect  the  best 
performance  from  their  President  during 
times  of  ;:rave  international  crises.  I 
think  '.ve  can  say  with  assurance  that 
President  Johnson  has  not  let  them 
down. 

Yet.  I  think  our  people  also  h.ave  the 
riuht  to  expect  the  best  po.ssible  perform- 
ance from  the  news  media.  Th\s  means 
careful  and  responsible  coverage  of  dan- 
gerous and  delicate  situations. 

I  think  the  record  will  clearly  show- 
that  we  have  not  quite  enjoyed  such  wise 
and  mature  news  coverage  during  these 
difficult  days. 

The  article  by  Garnett  D,  Horner,  en- 
titled "Trj'ing  Times  for  Johnson,"  fol- 
lows: 


IFrnm  the  \Va,=hlnKton   >DC  i   ENcr.oi't  .'-t:ir. 
Feb.  ti.  l:4r,H| 

Trying    Times   for    Johnson 

(By  G.irnetl  D.  Mornen 

Life  Is  trying  for  President  Jolins.iu  t'oese 
days. 

He  has  no  re;ison  to  compLnn  about  liaving 
to  deal  with  such  crises  ::.s  t!ie  niasi-ive  Com- 
munist offensive  in  Victnjim  ;!nd  the  North 
Koican  .seii'itre  of  the  USS  Pueblo.  Tl.af.s 
part  (<f  his  Job. 

But  it  can  only  be  !r  istraiinir  ;..r  liim  to 
.see  Ills  Job  complic.Uea  bv  lellovv  eountry- 
ninn  v,!io,  from  lil.s  p;,ini  (  f  view,  inii'ht  be 
giving  comfort  to  the  en- my-  miior-cutly. 
Hi  most  cases-- by  jiromotinK  the  Coininunt,'it 
propaganda  line.  He  niii.st  feel  so.methliift  like 
.1  man  trying  to  swim  ^lpstre,^nl  in  eliopfiy 
waters  with  lead  weights  ..r.junti  l:i.s  legs 
and  arms. 

STRESS    ON      INCERIAI.NrV 

Knowing  that  one  of  the  Comniuiil.st  ob- 
jectives in  tlieir  coordiiinied  atiacks  on  boutli 
Vieinanie.se  cities  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
.Saigon  was  a  psychol  jl'U'.iI  ;.ik1  ijrojj.iLMiKi.i 
\ictory,  Johnson  must  i;ave  t-iiiible  keeiung 
Ills  temper  when  lie  he;irb  Anicncans  of 
some  .standing,  or  r"ads  iiewfpaiier  stories 
and  editorials.,  sutrge.sting  thiit  ihe  U.S.  side 
suffered  a  defeat  in  the  r,uds. 

He  might  ask:  'Tsn't  it  .i  defeat  for  the 
enemy  when  they  lose  on  the  order  of  20.000 
men  to  our  400?  Wh;a  would  it  be  if  it  v.ms 
the  other  way  around?  What  If  the  American 
Embassy  was  in  tlieir  hands?" 

When  critics  emphasi/e  that  .secretarv  of 
Defense  Robert  .s.  McN.miara  and  .Secretary 
of  .State  Dean  liusk  are  uncertiin  v.hetiier 
tlie  Pueblo  intruded  into  North  Korean  ter- 
ritorial waters,  tiic  President  niust  feel  es- 
pecially frustrated. 

Of  course,  that  is  legitimate  new.s  and 
Johnson  would  tir.t  oli.ine  .invoice  !or  re- 
porting it.  Tlie  palling  part  is  to  emphasize 
the  uncertainty  while  .<  ubordinating  the  fact 
that  McNamara  said  he  is  sure  from  clear 
evidence  that  the  Pueblo  was  ;n  interna- 
tional waters  when  seized,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion it  strayed  too  close  to  North  Korea  dur- 
ing preceeding  days  of  raciio  silence,  ,.nd  lie 
doesn't  believe  it  did. 

It  is  as  if  someone  asked  the  President 
if  one  of  his  trusted  .odes  ever  robbed  a 
bank,  and  he  said  the  aide  never  had  while 
he  knew  him,  he  didn't  believe  i:e  ever  had. 
but  of  course  he  couldn't  be  ;ibsolutelv  posi- 
tive what  the  aide  did  before  ..e  knew  him 
until  he  checked  all  the  records— .iiid  a  h.ead- 
iine  reported  "President  Uncertain  Whether 
.Aide  Robbed  Bank." 

FALSE   HOPES   FED 

.Adding  to  the  President's  troubles  is  the 
pr:,:nlnence  given  unverified  i. sports  t!iat  t::e 
.N"orth  Koreans  have  :iereed  "  i  r,;;ea.~e  the 
Pueblo's  crew  in  exchange  for  an  .idmission 
'hat  the  Pueblo  violated  territorial  waters. 
:i»id  an  anology— when  there  is  i;o  agreement. 
He  might  well  feel  that  his  ( tf ort  to  gurtrd 
.-:t7ainst  raising  false  or  premature  hopes  is 
endangered. 

To  'ee  a  television  Ttevvs  program  play- 
ing up  reports  that  South  Korea  might  pull 
.■~.)me  or  all  of  l^.er  nearly  .tO.OOO  troops  out 
of  South  Vietnam  to  meet  the  threat  of  re- 
u'^wed  North  Korean  aggression,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tresh  U.S.  support,  must  sorely 
tempt    the   President    to   blow   his   stack. 

His  iiitelligence  reports  indicate  that  a 
prime  objective  of  North  Korean  and  other 
Communist  leaders  Is  to  divide  the  allies  In 
South  Vietnam  and  divert  the  South  Korean 
troops  there  homeward. 

While  he  could  not  rule  out  forever  the 
possibility  of  South  Korea  withdrawing  some 
of    its   forces   from   South   Vietnam   without 


ri.sklng  new  credibility  gap  charges,  he  feels 
.-lire  such  a  move  Is  not  likely  and  knows 
it  is  not  under  active  con'^idVratlon  now 
So  reports  to  tlie  contrary  could  only  escalate 
his  frustration. 

Unquestionably  it  is  particularly  irksome 
to  a  man  of  John.son's  "can-do"  disposition  to 
!3e  able  lo  do  little  or  i.oihiiiu  :-,bout  .state- 
ments and  reports  th;.t  seem  to  jjlav  Into 
the  hands  of  the  cneniv. 

But  he  recognizes  that  free  .speech  and  a 
free  press  are  m:dnstays  of  the  .^nierieaii 
system.  About  all  he  c.n  do  is  hoije  tii:it  j<eo- 
ple  (juoted  in  the  news,  .md  the  news  media 
iheinselves.  vill  always  keep  in  mind  the 
national   iniere--   . ud   their  rcsnonsibilii v  to 


New  Ccncepls  and  Njw  Tasks  Ahead  as 
iitiofis  Contin.'e  In  Wnt  r  Resoi.  :e 
f)t'.  ''".f  mLnt 

HON.  JENNINGS  RAnr.lLPH 

f    \v::-,T    '.  inuL-.-n 

IX   ■.  ilE  .-::\ATK  OF  THE   '   .MTFO  -TATE.S 

TIr.rxhr  .   Frb- ttiiru   ,\,   1968 

Mr.  IJANDOLPH.  I.if,  ?n  .KJo-.t,  jn 
addi-e-sing  tlie  .M  .vsi.s.-ii.pi  Valley  A.sso- 
ciation  at  a  convention  bfiinurt  se.i.sion 
•n  liie  Cha.se-Pa:k  Pir>/.T  Holrl  .-t  Louis, 
Mo  ,  February  "..  1308.  I  st  c.t;ed  ny  be- 
lief that  lew  pro'^rams  are  .mir-  i  -sential 
to  the  economic  nnd  social  vvii-heint;  ni 
our  ijeople  than  (hat  of  our  cjiniJie- 
hon.sive  water  res:.U!  ce.T  developnieni 

.Another  area  of  vital  import:  nee  for 
;he  extension  of  v-iter  ic.sourccs  lilan- 
nina  whicli  I  emphasized  was  the  view 
that  V,  o  should  u.se  our  lefino.:]  te'-hnitjues 
of  economic  evaluation  to  identify  i  e-ions 
i-)f  the  countiy  w)-jicii.  with  v.-aier  ic- 
j-ources  develoi^ment.  could  .sujiiiort  larcre 
population  increases.  In  ,iIniost  every 
major  urban  area  v,-e  observe  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  in  civil  disorders,  aiid  a  gen- 
eral degradation  of  tlie  nuahty  of  hfe. 
and  m  conitc.stion  i<nd  rnvironmenial 
ijolluiion.  it  i.,  also  ,t  fact  that  few  of 
our  cities  today  offer  a  foundation  for  a 
-'ood  life.  ;nu.!i  less  the  basis  fcr  a  tireat 
.-ociety. 

Yet  the  iiiarrl;  ir~,m  r.'ral  :  reas  to  the 
cities  continues  at  a  rale  of  about  a  half- 
million  to  eoo.noo  a  .-.  r-ar.  .'\nd  current 
ijoijulation  projecti.jn.';  indicate  that  by 
the  end  of  this  centiry,  unless  the  trend 
:s  lever.sed.  there  will  be  an  additional 
100  million  people  occupyinn  the  urban 
spaces  now  occupied  by  140  million  per- 
.sons.  We  now  have  ii:e  ."^ocial.  f  ccnomic, 
and  technolocicf.l  tools  to  disperse  our 
population  and  t  o  :  es'st  the  inertia  which 
continues  to  crowd  more  and  move  peo- 
ple into  le.=s  pnd  les.'^  space.  I  believe  that 
water  resources  planners  should  lead  in 
this  effort  and  thereby  stimulate  a  new 
surge  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  be  i;r;nted  ni  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Speei  h  by  senator  jENNtNOa  Randolph. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Piidlic  Works. 
BcFi-iRK  THE  Mississippi  Valley  Assocta- 
nON   Febrl-ary  5    l'J68 

NEW  CONCEPTS  AND  NEW  TASKS  FOR  W^TEH 
RESOTRCrS  DEVELOPMrMT 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  in  the  Onte- 
wav  City,  in  a  city  and  In  3.  re(?lon  where  so 
much  'f  .American  hl.story  has  been  forge<l 
The  .VIsBls.mppl  River  is  deeply  interwoven 
with  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  fabric 
uf  American  life  It  la  upproprtate  that  we 
give  thought  at  our  meeting  to  the  new  con- 
cepts, the  new  use.s  and  new  'a.sks  I. t  water 
resources  development  In  the  United  States 
during  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century 

The  Congressional  delegation  from  Mis- 
souri, led  hv  my  very  good  friend  and  your 
senior  .Seimtor.  Stuart  Symington,  has  always 
been  !n  the  forefront  of  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
Rlver.s  And  had  Stu  Symington,  a  former 
member  if  our  Ptibllc  Works  Committee,  re- 
m. lined  on  the  Committee.  I  would  probably 
ndt  now  be  addres.slng  you — because  he 
would  now  be  the  Chairman.  I  cannot  wholly 
disapprove  uf  his  having  left  the  Committee 
for  another  assignment  But  this  dep,irture 
did  not  decreitse  his  conrunltment  to  the  de- 
velQpmeot  of  public  works  In  'he  national 
interest  Both  he  <ind  Senator  Ed  Long,  .ire 
diligent  supporters  of  our  national  and  re- 
gional water  resources  development  pro- 
<r;ims 

Few  programs  are  more  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  our  people 
than  that  of  our  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources development 

In  1808  Albert  Gallatin.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
submitted  his  historic  report  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  an  extensive  public  works  pro- 
gram to  develop  Inexpensive  water  transpor- 
t.itlon  and  post-road  construction.  In  order 
to  (quote I  •■  .  facilitate  commercial  and 
personal  intercourse." 

.Secretary  Gail.itln  enunciated  for  the  Urst 
time  the  policy  of  our  young  Republic  re- 
garding water  resources  development  by  de- 
claring ■  no  other  single  operation, 
within  the  p>)wer  of  government,  can  more 
effectually  tend  to  .strengthen  and  perpetuate 
that  union  which  secures  external  independ- 
ence, domestli;  peace,  and  Individual  liberty." 

.Approximately  sixteen  vears  later — and  fol- 
lowing the  landmark  decision  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  which  upheld  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  undertake  navigation  improve- 
ments (quote)  ••  within  the  limits  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  .  ." — a  Federal 
program  for  waterway  Improvement  was  Ini- 
tiated with  the  removal  <{  snags  .ind  sand- 
bars  from    the  Ohio   and   Mississippi   R;-. ers 

Throughout  the  19th  Century,  the  Federal 
effort  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
.mi)ro\ement  of  navigational  laclUties,  al- 
though flood  control  became  a  consideration 
with  the  formation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Ci)mmlsslon  m  1379,  and  was  extended  with 
the  establishment  of  the  California  Debris 
Ci>mmissiun  m  1H9:V  The  concept  oi  w.iter 
resources  development  continued  to  broaden 
through  the  turn  of  the  century,  particu- 
larly ;n  19116,  when  the  Inland  Waterway 
Commission  declared  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive plans  which  ■  should  consider 
and  include  all  the  uses  to  which  streams 
may  be  put." 

In  transmitting  'he  report  to  the  Congress. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  emphasized 
I  quote.  "The  National  Government  must 
play  the  leading  part  in  securing  the  largest 
possible  use  of  nur  waterways;  other  agencies 
can  assist  and  slfould  assist,  but  the  work 
Is  essentially  national  In  Its  scope  '  This  con- 
cept has  guided  our  water  resources  policy, 
and  It  has  enabled  us.  to  date,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  .i  constantly  expanding  indus- 
trial technology  and  a  growing  population. 
In  meeting  these  demands,  many  of  our  pub- 
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lie  works  progr..nis  have  succeeded  far  beyond 
our  expectations 

Water  has  become  so  Important  to  Indus- 
try that  It  is  now  regarded  iis  an  Indlspens- 
iible  raw  material.  ft>r  processing  purposes 
as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of  Its  prod- 
ucts Cities  along  the  river  are  rapidly  pro- 
viding port  and  terminal  facilities  to  handle 
the  expanding  river  commerce  TTie  Mlssl,«- 
slppl  River  and  Its  tributaries  and  connect- 
ing wiiterwiiys  have  had  .i  definite  and  major 
Influence  on  the  economic  growth  .ind  well- 
being  of  the  mld-contlnent  Valley  area  Basic 
Industries  have  poured  billions  of  dollars  Into 
the  area  since  World  War  II.  drawing  subsid- 
iary Industries  not  only  to  the  river's  hanks 
but  to  the  surrounding  countryside.  States 
bordering  the  lower  Mississippi  River  are 
changing  from  an  agricultural  to  an  indus- 
trial econonu- 

Tlie  Upper  Mississippi  from  .Minneapolis 
to  St  Louis,  which  was  Improved  in  the  ex- 
pectation oi  9  million  tons  of  tnifflc.  now  is 
carrying  almost  40  million  From  1952  to  1962, 
218  new  plunU  came  in  at  the  waterside — • 
34  chemical  plants,  57  warehouses  and  ter- 
minals, rnetai  working  plants  and  others. 

Tlie  Intercoastal  Waterway  is  .mother  ex- 
ample. It  rims  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  trom  Flor- 
ida to  Texas  When  It  was  .lUthorlzed.  peo- 
ple were  thinking  it  terms  of  perhaps  an 
ultimate  5  million  ions  of  commerce.  It 
was  carrying  more  than  when  it  was  ilnlshed. 
and  now  its  commerce  Is  approxlniately  70 
million  tori3 

In  the  decade  1952  to  1962,  170  plants 
were  built  at  the  waterside — 50  chemical 
plants.  12  petroleum  pl.mts  and  refineries. 
a  iron  and  steel  mills.  H  aluminum  plants: 
sulfur  plants,  power  plants,  shipyards,  car- 
bon plants,  coking  plant.*,  a  sugar  refinery. 
and  many  others 

The  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  offers  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  contribution  of 
waterway  development  to  economic  and  In- 
dustrial growth.  When  the  original  system 
was  completed  in  1922.  the  river  was  carrying 
8  million  tons  of  cargo  annually.  By  1929 
trafBc  had  Increased  to  24  million  tons.  Al- 
though the  system  was  expected  to  meet  fore- 
seeable requirements,  the  Impetus  given  to 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion  In  the 
Ohio  Valley  was  so  great  that  In  less  than 
20  years  It  became  apparent  that  a  modern- 
ization program  would  be  necessary.  .At  that 
time  traffic  was  in  excess  of  34  million  tons. 
.md  modern  tows  had  to  be  broken  in  order 
to  pass  through  each  of  the  46  locks. 

By  1955.  when  construction  was  started  on 
the  first  of  the  new  and  larger  replacement 
structures,  traffic  had  risen  to  71  million  tons. 
And  by  1963.  with  only  3  of  the  17  proposed 
new  locks  in  operation,  annual  tonnage  had 
increased  to  more  than  88  million.  Of  evm 
greater  significance,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
since  World  War  II.  more  than  $21  billion 
worth  of  new  industrial  development  has 
taken  place  In  the  counties  .ilong  the  Ohio 
River  and  Its  navigable   tributaries. 

-A  lUccess  ^tory  .jl  similar  pr^pirtl'ii^s  h  i.s 
emerged  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — the  great 
region  which  Daniel  Webster  once  referred  to 
as  ".  .  .  this  vast  worthless  .irea — this  region 
of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of  deserts  of  shift- 
ing sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus 
and  prairie  dogs  "  The  multl-purpwse  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  Ruer  providing 
abundant  cheap  electric  p<iwer.  has.  within 
the  past  25  years,  transformed  much  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  a  region  largely  de- 
pendent on  farming,  mining.  lumber  and 
llshlng.  Into  a  major  i  enter  for  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  aircraft. 

Thus  we  see  the  reciprocal  Interaction  be- 
tween new  technologies,  new  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  and  new  uses  for  stream  devel- 
opment. In  the  past,  our  national  Interest  in 
water  resources  was  concentrated  on  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  winning  the  West  and  lessen- 
ing the  impact  of  natural  disasters.  Today, 
our  concern  Is  widening—  to  Include  the  ef- 
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fort  to  provide  a  greater  share  of  the  n.itl.inal 
growth  for  the  lesser  developed  regions,  to 
assure  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  our  physical  environment,  and 
to  provide  opportunity  for  our  clti?ens  U>  en- 
Joy  the  physical  and  spiritual  enjoyment  of 
the  natural  envlnnment 

Largely  the  mission  for  developing  our 
water  resource*  is  the  Corps  of  Englneem. 
The  Corpe  can  t.ike  Justifiable  pride  in  It.s 
acoompllshments.  which  Include  a  record  of 
having  completed  some  30iX)  projects,  with 
approximately  300  now  tinder  construction. 
The  overall  protrram  represents  i  capital  in- 
vestment in  excess  of  ,*17  billion.  I  emphasize 
that  these  .ire  Inveetment.s  not  expemlltiires. 
and  they  are  translated  Into  benefit  produc 
tlons  in  a  variety  of  forms  For  example- 
flood  control  projects  have  .saved  over  ?14 
billion  In  tlixxl  losses;  one-sixth  of  the  Na- 
tion's Intercity  freight  trnfTIc  ;s  carried  on 
Corjis-biult  Waterways:  projects  constructe<l 
by  the  Ctirpe  generate  over  20  percent  of  t!ie 
hydropower  of  the  United  States;  the  multi- 
purpose reservoirs  constructed  under  this 
program  supplement  the  water  supplies  of 
more  than  2  million  people,  and  accommo- 
date some  200  million  recreation  vlsltation.s 
per  year  I  know  that  Lt.  General  William  I" 
Ciuisldy  would  agree  that  much  more  remaln.s 
to  be  done  if  our  water  resources  develop- 
ment proarain  Is  ttoing  to  keep  ji.ice  with  the 
jxipulatlon  and  economic  growth  of  our 
country. 

Our  methixis  of  water  resources  planning 
and  economic  evaluation  -should  meet  sev- 
eral general  objectives.  They  should  gen- 
erate and  evaluate  the  widest  possible  ranee 
of  alternatives  for  consideration  by  the  pub- 
lic and  their  elected  representatives.  For 
example,  in  order  to  maintain  the  watfr 
quality  of  a  given  stream  In  the  face  of  in- 
dustrial expansion,  we  must  examine  the 
options  of  stream  augmentation,  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  require- 
ment of  m-process  chanaes,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  theee — as  well  .as  a  consideration  of 
other  values  which  mlttht  be  of  such  weight 
that  industri.al  txpaiislon  should  be  cur- 
tailed And  whatever  the  choice,  we  must 
determine  how  the  costs  should  be  allocated 
for  the  non-direct  user  benefits. 

Our  planning  and  evaluation  processes 
should  appraise  the  values  that  all  segments 
of  society  place  un  specific  uses,  abuses,  en- 
joyment or  appreciation  of  water  resources 

Tlie  appraisal  of  values  must  include  .in 
attempt  to  ascertain  how  values  develop  i  r 
ileteriurate  with  the  passage  of  time,  either 
because  corrective  action  is  t'X)  slow  and  .il- 
■ernatlves  are  lost,  or  becau.'^e  action  Is  so 
hasty  that  future  options  are  foreclosed. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  objectives 
that  are  being  met  by  the  water  resources 
planning  which  was  authorized  by  the  .Ap- 
palachian Reclonil  Development  -Act  Tin.; 
law  was  a  fundamental  step  forward  for  the 
Conercss.  not  only  In  the  development  •  I 
our  ijeneral  economic  policy,  but  also  specl.*:- 
c.'tlly  with  regard  to  water  resources  plaii- 
MiRg.  Tlie  Water  Resources  Survey  is  the 
iirst  major  attempt  to  analyze  the  develop- 
mental role  which  water  resources  plannlntr 
may  perform  In  stimulating  a  regional  econ- 
omy .md  in  the  .ichievemeiit  of  .sustained 
regional  trrowth.  .And  I  commend  Colonel 
John  C.  H.  Lee,  Jr  Dlrect^ir  of  the  Office  <  : 
.Appalachian  Studies,  and  his  staff  for  their 
constructive  approach.  The  knowledge  and 
expertise  developed  in  the  past  two  years  in 
the  Reelon  can  be  applied  to  the  other  eco- 
nomic development  regions. 

The  benefit  analysis  method  developed  un- 
der the  Appalachian  Act  departs  from  tradi- 
tional methods  in  several  Important  respects 
(  1 1  It  proposes  to  trace  the  benefit  flow  be- 
yond the  initial  users  in  order  to  assess  the 
impact  of  public  Investments  on  the  regional 
and  the  national  economy:  (2)  it  provides 
for  two  separate  accounts,  regional  and  na- 
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tlonal.  In  which  the  estimate  benefits;  (3) 
It  distinguishes  between  user  and  expansion 
benefits;  (4>  It  provides  lor  the  apportion- 
ment of  benefits  among  development  pro- 
^•rams  where  economic  expansion  Is  the  re- 
^ult  of  combined  development  efforts,  such 
lis  water  resources,  vocation  education  facili- 
ties and  Improvement  of  health  facilities; 
and  (5)  it  suggests  methods  for  comparative 
weighting  of  regional  and  national  benefits 
where  a  single  benefit  cost  ration  Is  desired. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  this  year 
will  consider  the  first  of  the  projects  to  be 
developed  under  this  new  method  of  benefit 
..nalysls,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  as  other 
regional  economic  development  programs 
become  formulated,  this  method  can  be  ap- 
plied to  water  resources  development  In  those 
areas  also. 

Our  Committee  will  plve  consideration  this 
year  t^i  the  need  lor  changiiig  and  enlarging 
our  method  of  studying  deepwater  port  re- 
quirements, particularly  In  light  of  techno- 
logic.il  trends  in  container  shipping  and 
supert.nkers.  We  need  to  plan  for  both  short 
I'lid  loii^  range  development  of  navigation 
requirements  (ui  :i  reglon;il   basis. 

Similarly,  we  need  to  develop  well-defined 
framework  jilans  in  the  area  of  municipal 
.md  Industrial  v.ater  supplies  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  Congress  recognized  this  need 
lor  the  Northeast  after  the  protracted  dry 
spell  of  the  early  1960's  when  we  authorized 
:he  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1965  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  water  supply  re- 
quirements for  that  .irea.  Such  studies  for 
rither  regions  should  not  wait  until  the  crisis 
Is  on  us. 

We  must  look  closely  at  the  problems  of 
stream  flow  regulation  and  basin  transfer  of 
water.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  issue 
of  stream  diversion  is  a  much  debated  topic 
in  the  Mississippi  River  V^alley  I  would  hope 
that  the  Issue  would  be  debated  on  economic 
.:nd  technological  grounds  rather  than  In 
ideological  or  emotional  terms.  For  our  pri- 
mary consideration  should  be  to  put  the 
water  where  It  will  do  the  most  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  within  terms  of  the 
regional  as  well  as  the  national  perspectives. 

Another  area  of  vital  importance  for  the 
t  xtenslon  of  water  resources  planning  would 
be  to  use  our  refined  techniques  of  economic 
evaluation  to  identify  those  regions  of  the 
country  which,  with  water  resources  devel- 
pment,  could  support  large  population  In- 
reases.  In  almost  every  major  urban  area, 
•ve  observe  the  continued  increase  In  crime 
i.nd  Juvenile  delinquency,  In  civil  disorders 
md  a  general  degradation  of  the  quality  of 
life,  and  in  congestion  and  environmental 
pollution.  Few  of  our  cities  today  offer  a 
foundation  for  a  good  life,  much  less  the 
basis  for  a  Great  Society. 

Yet,  the  march  from  niral  areas  to  the 
cities  continues  at  a  rate  of  about  500,000 
to  600.000  a  year.  And  current  population 
projections  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  this 
enturv.  unless  the  trend  is  reversed,  there 
\vlll  be  an  additional  100  million  people  oc- 
'  upylng  the  urban  spaces  now  occupied  by 
140  million.  We  now  have  the  social,  economic 
imd  technological  tools  to  disperse  our  popu- 
lation and  to  resist  the  inertia  which  con- 
tinues to  crowd  more  and  more  people  Into 
less  and  less  space  I  believe  that  water  re- 
sources planners  should  lead  In  this  effort 
md  thereby  stimulate  a  new  surge  of  social 
:.d  economic  development  in  America. 

The  world  will  not  stand  still  for  us  now 
.iny  more  than  it  would  on  that  terrible 
morning  27  years  ago.  when  America  found 
Itself  thrust  Into  violent  world  conflict.  Then, 
as  now.  whether  we  speak  of  military  or 
civilian  problems,  we  can  agree  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  "the  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past 
are  Inadequate  for  the  stormy  present.  We 
must  think  anew,  we  must  act  anew,  we  mtist 
■lisenthrall  ourselves." 
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Project  Vietnam 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  durina 
this  month  of  February,  a  great  number 
of  special  observarices  will  occur.  '■Broth- 
erhood Week,"  'Human  Relations  Week," 
"American  History  Month,"  and  other 
such  engrossing  occasions  are  suggested 
in  pulpit  and  press  lo  remind  us  that  "no 
man  is  an  island  unto  himscli.  ' 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  call  to  your 
attention  a  recent  illustrated  article  in 
the  Postmasters  Gazette  entitled  "Proj- 
ect Vietnam."  This  is  the  .story  of  the 
people  of  Antioch.  111.,  a  town  in  the  12th 
Illinois  Congressional  District.  And  this 
is  the  story  of  brotlierhood.  the  best  in 
iiuman  relations  and  the  stuff  of  which 
American  histoi-j-  is  made — circa  1968. 
Not  for  a  day.  or  a  special  month,  but 
day  in — day  out— Project  \'ietnam  f-'oes 
on  because  it  is  the  year  around  way  the 
P'^ople  of  Antioch  say  "Wc  love  you!"  to 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 
Packages  and  Letters  Brighten  Lives  of 
GI'-s:  Antioch  (Im.)  Post  Oitice  Com- 
mended JOR  "Project  Viet.nam  ' 
Antioch.  111.,  is  proud  of  its  PM.  its  post 
office  employees  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
The  feeling  stems  Irom  a  nii.ssion  of  itoodwill 
which  began  about  Christmas.  I96C.  when 
mothers  of  'Vietnam  servicemen  mailed  their 
holiday  packages.  In  conversation  with 
mothers,  personnel  of  the  .Xntioch  Post  Of- 
fice learned  of  the  di.^tasteful  water  soldiers 
were  drinking  because  of  the  added  chemi- 
cals needed  to  purify  it.  Mothers  sent  pack- 
ages of  Kool-aid  with  other  gifts  to  make  the 
water  more  palatable. 

The  idea  attracted  Antioch  postal  em- 
ployees with  a  desire  to  ipsslst  in  this  mission. 
Acting  PM  Joe  Wolf  cleared  the  matter  with 
Chicago  Reg.  Dir.  Donald  L  Swanson.  and 
Project  Vietnavi  Ijecame  a  reality  ,.t  no  ex- 
pense to  the  POD.  Kool-nid  purchased  by 
postal  employees  nt  wholesale  prices  was 
packed  and  addressed  to  the  servicemen. 
Postage  was  paid  at  the  "SAM"  rates  by  jiostal 
employees  at  first  and  later  by  Antioch  citi- 
zens. Since  then  ether  items  have  been  sent 
such  as  powdered  soups,  combs,  multi-pur- 
pose knives,  tea  bags,  ball  point  pens,  chewing 
gum,  candy,  paper-back  books,  playing  cards. 
and  other  gifts.  Outside  donations  and  gift-s 
have  been  pouring  in  since  the  project  was 
started. 

In  the  following  10-month  period  of  Proj- 
ect Vietr,am,  numerous  awards  and  citations 
have  been  given  to  Antioch  postal  employees, 
including  a  Superior  Accomplishment  Award 
from  the  POD,  another  from  the  American 
Legion  and  one  from  t.'ie  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Many  letters  lauding  their  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  the  servicemen  have  been  received 
from  the  GIs  themselves,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  67th  and  85th  Evacuation  Hospitals. 
Scores  of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
praised  the  combined  cooperation  of  all  Anti- 
och citizens  within  the  town's  delivery  limits 
(16.000  people) . 

With  the  Superior  Accomplishment  Award, 
Reg.  Dlr.  Swanson  wrote  PM  Wolf,  "I  know 
that  PMG  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  would  Join 
me  In  thanking  all  of  you  for  what  you  have 
done.  We  are  proud  of  your  success." 

Servicemen  In  Vietnam  from  Antioch  aver- 
age about   50  on  a  continuing  basis.  More 
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than    2.000    individual    packages    have    been 
mailed  since  the  project  began. 

Typical  of  the  appreciative  response  from 
the  nillitary  per.-onnel,  Gl  Ray  Nordling 
wrote ; 

"I  d  like  lo  express  my  il.anks  for  the 
packages  I  have  rcelved  in  Vietnam."  he 
said.  "They  contained  many  wonderful  and 
enjoyable  items,  but  more  than  the  contents 
of  the  packages  is  the  thought  and  support 
of  the  people  b.ick  home  that  tlot-s  me  so 
much  f^ood. 

"Knowing  that  there  are  .<.me  petiple  who 
do  care  makes  iH'ing  there  much  intjre  mean- 
ingful and  bearable. 

It  m.ikcs  me  very  proud  lo  be  from  a  com- 
muiiiiy  sucii  as  Antioch  wlicre  iliere  are  so 
many  line  peojile  '.vho  are  willing  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  make  our  lives  .i  little  hap- 
jjier,"  Niirdlmg  concluded 

Cipt.  Anton  J.  Jirka,  batlalloii  surgeon 
wiih  the  101st  Airborne,  stopped  at  the 
Antioch  PO  lo  thank  PM  Wolf  and  his  staff 
for  the  j)uckafies  he  had  received.  "I  think 
Prdjcrt  Vtitham  is  great."  he  said.  "The 
piK'katres  mean  a  great  deal  more  lo  the  boys, 
comiiii;  irjin  the  people  of  their  hometown. 
It  m.ikcs  them  lecl  good  and  proud  of 
.^ntioi'h. 

::■  Hij)  really  goes  over  big  there,"  the  cap- 
t.iin  .--aid.  "Vou  cannot  get -that  there.  You 
know,  lood  hits  the  spot  when  you  must  stay 
.iwake  all  nittht  " 

Project  Victnavi  has  generated  much 
tjooclv.lll  As  a  result,  the  number  of  local 
eomjjlalnis  aealnst  llie  war  has  been  <  fmsid- 
er.ibly  reducid  in  Antiijcii. 

The  PO  liullctin  board  in  ilie  lobby  dis- 
plays pictures  uf  GIs  Irom  within  the  Antioch 
mail  delivery  area  w)io  are  ser\iiig  in  Viet- 
nam. The  scrapbook  on  the  lobby  desk  pre- 
.sents  a  loucliinii;  story  of  the  community's 
men  in  service  and  the  care  shown  for  them 
by  tlieir  iiometown. 

.Special  enveli^pts  depleting  The  town's  pa- 
triotism  and  .support  of  their  her\  icemen  .ire 
available  for  Antioch  citizens.  The  envelopes 
carry  a  two-color  picture  of  tliree  soldiers 
reading  ilieir  mail.  Beneath  the  picture  is  the 
caption  Antincli  li  Proud  of  Tl',c  Uritted 
States  Armed  Forces. 


The  Rising  Crime  Rate 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

I.N"    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .'iTATES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
steps  need  to  be  taken  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  Nation's  rising  ci'ime  rate — one 
of  the  most  important  being  the  strict, 
impartial  enforcement  of  our  present 
laws.  I  am  in  favor  ol  i^assiiiij  a  crime 
control  bill  which  will,  in  fact,  give  local 
law-enforcement  officials  much  needed 
assistance;  I  am  in  favor  of  an  antiriot 
bill  and  I  am  in  favor  of  an  all-out  war 
on  organized  crime.  But.  .iust  passing  an- 
other law  does  not  automatically  elimi- 
nate the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  rising  ci'ime  rate 
has  grown  into  a  gigantic  problem  dur- 
ing the  past  4  yeai's  r.nd  the  big  reasons 
are  lack  of  effective  leadership  and  lack 
of  decisive  law  enforcement.  We  have 
sufficient  laws  under  which  to  prosecute 
members  of  our  society  who  feel  they  are 
above  the  la'R-  such  as  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  Rap  Brown,  but  the  Justice 
Department  refuses  to  prosecute  them. 
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A  hundred  laws  will  not  ease  the  do- 
inestic  tension  unless  they  are  enloiced. 
and  enforced  without  regard  for  race, 
color  or  political  repercussion.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  tne  attention  of  my  ool- 
Iea;;ues  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Cour.cil  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  S.C  .  which 
urges  the  Justice  Department  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  re?ardinij  the  flagrant 
Molations  of  our  Ui'a  by  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  pn.it.d  in  the  Exten- 
siot^.s  of  R.marks. 

There  being  no  obj-ctijn,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  orinted  m  the 
Kkcord.  as  follows. 

Resoli  rioN  or  Isle  of  Palms,  S.C 

Who.-'.-'S,  o.  F<»deral  Stntute.  tl.e  crime  ol 
treason  13  defined  as  giving  aid  and  comfort 
CO  the  enemies  of  the  tJnlted  States  mywhere 
In  the  w.>r!cl,  and 

Wi.eread,  the  United  States  is  at  war. 
whether  decl.»red  or  undeclared,  with  the 
enemy.  North  Viet  N.un.  and 

Whereas,   over   sixteen   thousand    (16.000) 

•.  il  .ViiierK-aus  ha-,  e  died  m  the  Viet  Nam 
W  ir    and 

Where.ii.  one  Stokely  Carmlehael  while 
receaily  vi^tmg  Cuba  and  North  Viet  Nam. 
countries  off-limits  for  travel  by  VS.  Cit- 
izens, did  e.xpress  while  in  Hanoi,  warm  sup- 
port for  the  struggle  against  the  common 
enemy",  meaning  the  United  States,  and  on 
numerous  other  occasions,  all  of  which  la 
documented  by  competent  evidence,  has  en- 
•  Hi:a;;ed  insurrection  and  rebellion  wUhln 
tins  eoimtr/,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  Isle  of 
Palms.  South  Carolina  believes  rhat  such 
conduct  is  disgraceful  and  illegal  and  that 
prompt  and  adequate  legal  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  against 
C  irmichael  and  anyone  else  giving  such  aid 
and  com:' ort  to  the  enemies  of  our  Nation. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  South  C.arnllna 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Unted  States  Senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Ccngres?nian  from  the  First 
Congressional  District,  to  exercise  their  In- 
fluence with  the  Justice  Department  to 
lorihwith  take  whatever  legal  action  avall- 
,ible  against  the  said  Stokely  Carmlehael  and 
any  others  displaying  such  un-patrlotlc  ac- 
tion against  the  Interest  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  policies  of 
our  government.  And 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Jjhnson.  Senators  Strom  Thurmond,  Ernest 
P  Holimgs  and  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers. 

Un.inimousiy  adopted  at  a  reguUar  Council 
Meeting  on  January  10,  1968. 

Joseph  H.  Hamer. 

Mayor 


Am'rrican  Conduct  in  South  Vietnam 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

.>F    MrCHIU.XN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1908 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permLssion  wanted.  I  insert  into  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Congres- 
-lONAi.  Recort  an  e.xcellent  letter  sent  by 
Rev  John  L.  Matovich.  pastor  of  SS. 
.Andrew  and  Benedict  Church  at  2430 
South  Beatrice.  Detr-jit.  Mich 

This  fine  letter  directed  to  the  question 
of  .■Vmerican  conduct  In  South  Vietnam 
merits  careful  reading  by  ail  interested 
and  patriotic  .\merlcans: 
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SS.  A>rDRFw  AND  Benedict  Church. 

Detroit.  Mtch  .  February  1,  1968. 
Cterqy  and  Laymen  Coiucrmd    .-Ibunt    V.ft- 
nitm.  D.-troU.  M.cU  . 

Brethren  I  am  an  American  and  therefore 
believe  in  Civil  Obedience 

I  am  a  Catholic,  and  believe  in  backing  my 
Country  to  the  hilt  and  to  the  end. 

Disagreement  with  the  present  policies  of 
our  harassed  Government  just  gives  comfort 
and  aid  to  the  enemy  which  schemes,  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  to  create  confusion  here 
and  abroad. 

This  is  a  war  against  an  enemy  that  Is  try- 
ing to  destroy  us,  and,  I  pity  those  who  can- 
not see  into  this  intrigue. 

I  cannot  agree  Willi  those  who  are  hiding 
liehind  tlie  cloak  of  their  conscience,  and 
those  aiding  them.  Conscience  :s  something 
personal  and  not  something  to  be  exploited 
as  in  this  case.  Our  Government  certainly 
recognizes  true  conscientious  objectors,  but 
yiiu  are  attempting  to  inject  a  diseased  needle 
into  the  minds  of  all  our  .•American  Youths. 

When  I  w.is  lu  Czecho-Slovakla  a  ffw  years 
.igo.  the  first  question  I  was  confronted  wnth 
was.  "What  is  your  opinion  on  Vlet-Num?" 
When  I  told  them  we  had  a  commitment 
there  and  would  adhere  to  it.  I  became  a 
Persona  non-grata." 

I  back  our  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Stat^-  and  General 
Hershey  100'  .  and  I'm  urging  my  people  to 
do  tlie  same  Incidentally.  98  ;  concur  with 
me  Its  this  2'T  of  un-American  population 
That  is  responsible  for  the  war  being  pro- 
longed, our  boys  dying,  and.  creating  hope 
of  internal  confusion  In  the  minds  of  the 
enemv 

Your  caption  should  read;  "Clergy  and 
Laymen  Concerned  for  the  United  States  and 
Vlet-Nam. 

No.  thanks,  we  do  not  care  to  be  IdentlHed 
or  to  support  your  so-called:  "Washington 
Mobilization  of  Clergy  .md  I.avmcn  dh  K''b 
5  and  6  or  ever,  and  we  shall  tight  tooth  and 
nail  to  support  our  country  ;is  true  Ameri- 
cans in  this  hour  of  need. 

Hip.  hip.  hurrah  for  America.  The  laud  of 
ireedom  and  opportunity! 
Respectfully  yours 

Rev.  John  L.  Matovk  it. 

Pastor. 
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FSI  Police  Training  Courses 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

>F    N'ORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thur-^dau.  February  S,  1968 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  North  Dakota  in  the  police  trainin.K, 
course  conducted  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Recently  a  c;)urse  was 
conducted  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.  It  was  at- 
tended by  law-enforcement  officials  from 
a  wide  area. 

One  of  the  ablest  newspaper  editors  in 
North  Dakota.  Mr  Lester  J.  Dewing,  of 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Star,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  this  meeting;.  I  be- 
lieve It  merits  in.sertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  because  tiie  views  he  ex- 
presses win  be  ol  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  well  as  people  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  belni:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


MOINTAINS    AND    Moi.tjm.LS 

(By  Lester  J.  Dewing) 

I  have  just  returned  irom  a  two-hour  ses- 
sion of  peace  otliters'  training  siIumI  and  my 
most  sincere  conviction  arising  iiom  my  ob- 
servations is  that  this  newb.paoerliig  busi- 
ness IS  the  place  lor  me.  Brother,  I  would 
gladly  move  to  Lower  Slobovia  and  comb  the 
ice  crystals  off  wolves,  or  work  iii  the  salt 
mines  of  Siberia  before  being  lurced  to  take 
a  job  as  a  law  officer.  Until  I  .it  tended  the 
school.  I  thouglit  that  the  most  dangerous 
element  of  police  work  was  apjirchendlng  a 
criminal,  out  I  h.uo  changed  in>  mind  I  be- 
lieve those  badge  wearers  are  in  inucli  mure 
danger  of  .'jeing  Kiiot  down"  by  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  law  in  pursuing  liieir  duties 
than  by  any  Jessie  James  or  John  DlUinger! 

Its  just  too  bad  that  every  John  Q.  Citizen 
can't  go  into  one  of  these  peace  officers'  train- 
ing schools  and  observe  just  for  a  few  hours 
like  I  did.  This  school  went  on  for  three  solid 
days,  and  I  picked  up  cnougli  information 
.iiid  instructions  in  the  two  hours  I  wivs 
tiiere  to  fill  a  bushel  basket  full  of  brains 
my  size.  Admittedly,  my  brain  size  might  be 
smaller  than  most,  ijut  by  gosh,  .my  of  those 
peace  officers  at  the  school  who  retain  half 
of  what  they  hear  will  have  to  be  gifted  with 
br..Ins  like  Solomon.  When  I  was  at  the 
schoiil.  a  special  FBI  agent.  George  Burton 
from  Minneapolis,  was  shoveling  nut  infor- 
mation and  .iiiswers  to  technical  questions 
faster  than  a  steam  shovel  could  fill  up  a  tea 
cup.  I'll  tell  you  by  the  time  I  left  that 
place.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
m..n  Burton  is  a  genius  or  has  a  photo- 
graphic mind  or  both.  You  would  be  amazed 
at  the  quoit.ons  officers  threw  at  linn  arisli::: 
from  the  many  and  .aried  situations  the\ 
run  into,  and  he  hclded  every  one  of  them 
perfectly,  giving  his  opinion  lUid  citing  the 
court  decisions  upon  ivhlch  he  biised  chat 
opinion.  I  was  sitting  there  In  a  .state  of 
iiiock  staring  at  this  man  .md  his  phenom- 
I'l.  1  demonstration  until  he  finally  did  ad- 
mit that  it  IS  his  Job  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
.tU  court  decisions  which  affect  law  enforce- 
ment so  he  can  iiistruct  ,it  buch  schools. 

Now,  picture  this  if  you  will.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  been  educated  for  years,  received  a 
law  degree  in  1935,  and  has  had  umpteen 
years  of  experience  m  the  law  enforcement 
field.  Yet,  he  ccmcs  out  flatly  and  states 
that  he  mu.  t  study  and  work  full  time  everv 
hour  of  every  day,  and  at  times  into  the 
night,  to  Just  keep  completely  jiosted  on  the 
\  arious  aspects,  procedures  and  tecluiicalitles 
of  law  entorcemenl  as  laid  down  by  the 
courts  of  our  land  And  yet.  we  ordinary  cltl- 
i:ens  compUilti  .iiid  harp  because  our  peace 
officers  do  not  "know  beans  about  anything  " 
and  we  claim  that  we  could  do  a  better  Job 
than  they  do.  Well,  Just  try  it,  buster,  that's 
all  .  .  I'll  guarantee  yiiu  that  after  one 
hitch  as  a  peace  officer,  you'll  find  out  you 
didn  t  know  anytiung  about   the  law. 

Yet.  we  expect  these  men  who  we  place 
In  the  position  of  peace  officers,  .ind  pay 
very  low  wages  usually,  to  know  everything 
.tbout  law  enforcement,  which  one  well- 
educated  and  well-trained  man  spends  full 
lime  learning,  and  ttlU  carry  out  their  J4- 
hour-a-day  duties  Many  of  our  law  officers 
liave  had  little  formal  education,  certainly 
nothing  like  a  law  degree,  and  they  gain 
most  of  their  knowledge  from  the  school  of 
hard  knocks  Now.  experience  is  a  sure  way 
of  learmng  something,  and  learning  it  well, 
but  it  can  be  very  painful,  too.  especially 
in  such  an  important  area  ;ls  law  enforce- 
ment. I  am  Fure  they  would  not  like  to  iiave 
to  face  the  facts  that  assorted  number  of 
criminals  are  roving  the  streets  because  of 
mistakes  they  made  while  learning  by  experi- 
ence, or  reverse,  that  some  poor  soul  has 
been  put  In  Jail  for  five  or  10  years  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit  In  order  that  an 
officer  can  get  a  lesson  by  experience. 

Now.  these  fellas  who  are  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  Just  ordinary  guys  like  you 
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and  I.  Sure,  there  may  be  a  rotten  apple  in 
tlie  barrel  on  a  rare  occasion,  but  as  a  rule 
peace  officers  are  no  more  anxious  to  see  a 
guilty  in.Tu  go  free,  or  an  Innocent  man  con- 
victed than  any  of  us.  Yet.  they  know  and 
must  live  every  day  with  the  fact  that  one 
-'iiiall  act  by  them  whlcli  does  not  meet  all 
reqiUrements  and  technicalities  of  the  law 
lus  interpreted  by  countless  Judges  across  our 
land  will  do  just  that-  free  a  guilty  man 
or  convict  an  innocent  one.  Who  can  they 
turn  to.  these  minions  of  the  law?  Well,  the 
state's  attorneys  of  course,  and  they  are 
lawyers  so  they  .should  know  liow  to  Interpret 
all  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  Just  wait 
a  darn  minute  now.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  a  state's  attorney  sitting  in  Bottineau. 
Ru^by.  Cando  or  Holla  is  .supposed  tpibe  able 
to  keep  completely  versed  and  up--to-date 
on  all  the  variations  of  the  law  as  repre- 
sented by  decisions  handed  down  day-by- 
ciay  in  the  V  S.  Supreme  Court  and  "other 
federal  and  ;ti.te  courts?  Well,  if  that's  what 
yuu  want  from  your  state's  attornevs.  voters. 
vvu  better  .start  paying  more  taxes  to  pro- 
ide  salaries  tor  two  or  three  assistant  state'.s 
.attorneys.  Because,  if  he  is  going  to  have  In 
i.is  office  and  at  his  fingertips,  the  informa- 
tion to  provide  the  proper  answer  for  every 
situation  law  enforcement  officials  bump  up 
against,  it  is  Koing  to  take  that  many  or 
one  guy  like  FBI  Ap;ent  George  Burton  work- 
ing full  time  I  rather  doubt  if  Mr.  Burton's 
services  would  be  avail,.ble  to  each  Individual 
state's  attorney  in  North  Dakota,  but  If  you 
..re  in  doubt,  you  might  write  J.  Edgar 
H-'Over  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  ask. 

To  make  law  entorcement  work  even 
1  ajher  these  days,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
...d  other  courts  teem  to  infer  by  their  de- 
cisions that  it  is  the  police  officer  who  Is  at 
fault  when  he  brings  a  man  into  court,  at 
least  until  !ie  can  prove  that  he  is  li'^ht 
The  old  rule  of  thumb,  which  still  app^lies 
.-^iid  IS  an  excellent  one.  is  that  everv  man 
IS  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  But  it  does 
net  follow  that  the  courts  should  need  to 
lean  over  so  far  backward  in  protecting  hu- 
m.^n  and  individual  riehts  that  thev  auto- 
matically a.ssume  that  the  police  officer  Is 
..I'.vays  wrong  and  up  to  no  Rood.  Yet.  that 
is  rlie  way  it  sounds  from  the  U.S  Supreme 
C  .urt  decisions  these  days  The  classic  case 
r  I'.vavs  think  of  in  this  respect  is  the  one 
r'-noricd  in  the  daily  newspapers  a  few 
i:.  'nt!:5  ..30. 

It   seems    a    police   officer   in    Philadelphia 
I..  U  arrested  a  man  tor  having  narcotics  on 
l-;j   person    The   officer   was   to   appear   in   a 
crv  court  as  the  complainins:  witness.  The 
ill  :ht  before  his  court  appearance,  the  officer 
'.v  .s  on  duty  until  1  a  m.  and  then  went  to 
t..e  funeral    home   to   view   the   l:>odv   of   his 
gr.ndmother  who  had  died  the  previous  dav 
He  was  required  to  report  In  court  at  7  am 
t!.e    next    day.    so    he    rushed    home    from 
t!."  funeral   parlor  to  grab  a   few  hours  of 
-.-^p.   He   reported   in   court   at  promptly   7 
.::i.    that    morning   and   .sat   down    to   wait 
•r.--  calling  of  the  case  in  which  he  ".-as  In- 
^.ved.  Well,   as  courts  sometimes  do.  time 
pa,>sed  and  passed  and  still  his  case  wasn't 
-  ..ed.  !le  dared  not  icare  the  courtroom  .so 
l.s  <ai  through  the  icrenoon,  and  until  mld- 
:>.-."rncrn.    The    court    room    was    hot    and 
-r-wded.  anc;  he  became  drowsv  just  sitting 
5   -vill  most  of  us  alter  onlv  a  few  hours  of 
■■'■op  the  night  before.  Well,  the  iudge  spot- 
•'=a  mm  relaxintr  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
ui.G    yawnins    occasionally.    .So.    the    jud^e 
rdered    this    officer   dressed    in   uniform    to 
IJe   !)ro-ight   before   the   bench   by   the   court 
yM.ifts.  and  charced  the  police 'officer  with 
oiitempt  of  rcurt.  He  refused   to  hear  any 
^M>;an.'itlon  from  the  officer,  and  found  him 
:i'-.ty  cif  that  charge.  To  add  irony  to  In- 
^■i;-.  when  the  narcotics  case  finally  did  come 
ip,   the   man   the   offi.cer   had   arrested   and 
'^h.-irged  was  found  not  guilty  bv  the  Judge 
and  the  case  dismissed.  Net  result:  one  man 
'•^no  a  law-abiding  officer  doing  his  duty  felt 
CXIV 178— Part  3 
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was  a  narcotics  dealer,  getting  off  scot  free 
and  a  police  officer  with  a  conviction  for  con- 
tempt of  court  on  his  record! 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  this  tvpe  of  thing 
is  condoned  by  all  judges  or  that'court  policy 
is  Intended  to  put  law  officers  and  state's  at- 
torneys In  a  jackpot  all  the  time.  Actually, 
it  Is  a  trend  of  the  times  which  has  seen  .such 
a  drastic  switch  to  protection  of  the  rlght.s 
of  the  individual  that  It  has  been  overdone  to 
the  detriment  of  society  as  a  whole.  However 
some  Judges  recognize  the  problem  and  talk 
about  it.  For  instance,  Federal  District  Judge 
Marovltz  In  Illinois  says,  "The  police  must 
feel  defeat  when  constantly  bombarded  with 
cries  of  police  brutality,  knowing  that  in 
most  Instances  this  is  but  a  pre-planned 
phrase  glibly  invoked  by  self-serving  indi- 
viduals to  arouse  undeserved  sympathy"  And 
Chief  Judge  Foley  of  the  US.'  Court  in  New 
York  said,  "We  may  strangle  law  enforce- 
ment and  court  function  if  in  these  cases 
distinctions  become  too  flne.spun  and  unreal 
We  can  quibble  forever  as  to  when  the  ar- 
rest took  place;  at  the  stopping  of  the  car 
or  the  stepping  out  of  the  car  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  detectives,  or  after  the  brown 
paper  bag  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the 
automobile." 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  mv  visit  to  the  poHce 
training  school,  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
schools  are  most  Impor'tant.  In  fact,  if  our 
law  officers  are  to  continue  to  Kive  us  the 
kind  of  protection  all  society  neecis,  they  are 
as  essential  to  the  lawman  as  the  bc-it  I'/h^id 
up  his  trousers.  No  doubt,  some  taxpayers 
say,  what  a  waste  of  money  for  these  other 
counties  to  send  their  officers  to  Rolla  for 
a  police  school.  To  that  I  reply,  as  a  lax- 
payer,  that  I  Just  wish  all  my  tax  dollars 
could  be  "wasted"  so  usefully.  The  police 
bchool  here  was  for  six  counties,  and  there 
was  fome  talk  of  staging  one  in  the  area 
at  regular  Intervals.  I  assume  they  meant  at 
least  one  a  year.  Since  I  was  in  a  group  where 
my  opinion  would  not  count  for  much  I 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  I  will  say  right  now 
that  I  am  all  for  holding  these"  schools  at 
least  once  a  year.  I  have  never  seen  such  an 
attentive  bunch  of  "students"  in  all  my  life 
as  these  Iav\-men  were  at  the  school  hero"  aiid 
I  am  sure  they  were  learning  much  from  It 
If  they  retain  even  one-tenth  of  what  thev 
have  learned,  their  value  to  the  communl"- 
tles  they  represent  will  increase  greatly,  and 
the  school  will  have  been  a  rousing  success 
If  they  retain  more  th.an  one-tenth  of  what 
they  gleaned  from  the  huge  mass  of  Informa- 
tion and  education  given  to  them,  1  would 
have  to  say  they  are  more  than  law  of- 
ficers .  .  .  they   are   intellectual   cenliises! 
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Nixon  Support  Gathering 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr,  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
months  have  witnessed  a  urowins  wpve 
Of  sentiment  In  favor  of  former  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination.  His  Febru- 
ary 1  announcement  that  he  will  actively 
seek  the  nomination  has  met  with  en- 
thusiastic acclaim. 

Two  recent  editorials,  appearing  in 
difTerent  parts  of  the  country,  reflect  Mr 
Nixon's  widespread  appeal. 

The  first  of  them  appeared  in  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  of  Jan- 
uary 13;  the  second  in  the  December  31 
issue  of  the  Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch 
Because  of  their  interest.  I  include  them 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga    iTonn.)    News-Free 
Pre.ss,  Jan    13,  1968] 

TifEY   SrPPORT   NiXO.N 

Of  course  Richard  Nixon  is  going  to  an- 
nounce   his    candidacy    for   President. 

There's  no  question  about  it.  He's  been 
running  for  months— or  even  years.  He  Is 
not  one  of  the  reluctant  candid"ates.  He  has 
not  said,  like  Govs.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  that  he  isn't  runiilng.  He  is 
He  will  say  so  speclfiically  jjerhaps  within 
.1  very  short  time. 

That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Tennessee  Republican  Reps. 
Bill  Brock.  Jimmy  Qulllen  and  Dan  Kuyken- 
dall  didn't   mean   anything.   It   meant  'a   lot 

These  three  Tcnnesseans  Joined  33  otlier 
members  of  Congress  in  pubhc  urging  of 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  to  make  an  Im- 
mediate announcement  that  he  is  seekins 
the  Republican  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  .States. 

"The  coming  campaign  is  so  critical  for 
our  country  that  a  forthright  and  vigorous 
Republican  effort  must  begin  now,"  the  pro- 
Nixon  GOP  congressman  said. 

They  are  quite  correct.  And  Mr.  .Nixon 
Is  the  strongest,  most  conservative  Republi- 
can who  has  Indicated  a  desire  to  run,  thus 
far.  The  support  coming  from  the  Tennessee 
congressmen  and  others  is  part  of  the  jx)- 
litlcal  effort  to  focus  attention  upon  Mr, 
Nixon's   candidacy   and   to   give   it   Impetus. 

Gov.  George  Rfmney  of  Michigan  virtually 
killed  himself  off  „s  a  presidential  contender 
before  publicly  getting  into  the  race.  He  has 
shown  he  ;  imply  is  not  a  big  enough  man  to 
be  President,  and  has  failed  to  ;:ttr,;Ct  a  wide 
public  following.  He  is  going  to  attempt  to 
reverse  this  by  runnln^^  in  primaries.  If  he 
takes  a  substantial  beating  there,  as  ex- 
jjected.  he's  through,  V.'ith  Rockefeller  and 
Reagan  declaring  tliemseiver,  cait,  and  with 
nobody  else  rising  to  the  top,  Mr,  Nixon  i.s 
by  far  the  frontrunner,  tlioii'Th  lie  does  not 
have  the  Republican  nomination  sewed  up. 
.'is  Romney  r.ilters.  there  will  be  strong  ef- 
forts to  get  Rockefeller  to  take  his  place  is 
ihe  liberal  standard-bei:rer  in  the  GOP.  If 
Ni.xon  .'hould  waver,  there  would  be  a  Reagan 
d.^mand. 

Most  uf  the  .-egulars  who  will  have  in- 
iluence  on  the  decision  at  the  August  Re- 
publican National  Convention  seem  to  be 
h.'-.iiig  up  behind  Mr.  .Nixon.  The  Brock- 
Quillen-Kuykendall  move  is  a  part  of  that 
drive.  It  mdicatc-s  where  the  Tennessee  dele- 
g.Mlon  majority  will  ),p  when  the  chips  are 
down. 

Fr:.n-i  -he  Ci.lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 

D?c.  31.  19671 

Ueprese.-,t.\tive  Bow  Decl.^res  jr.R  Nixon 

Ohio''   I  lost  influential  congressman    Rep 

Prank    T.    Bow    uf    Canton,    p:,.ccs    himself 

openly  in  the  presidential  campaign  camp  of 

former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Bow  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Jlouse  Approprlation.s  Committee,  a  spnt 
that  gives  him  a  great  deal  of  power  dpsp-t» 
his  minority  status. 

So  sold  on  Nixon  is  Bow  that  he  has  cii.>- 
cided  net  to  seek  election  in  the  May  7  pri- 
mary as  a  delegate  to  the  GOP  National 
Convention  Aug.  g  at  Miami  Beach. 

Bow  explained  that  he  had  been  a  delegare 
to  previous  conventions.  This  time,  he  said 
he  wants  more  freedom  .at  the  convention  'o 
work  for  Nixon.  Delegates  must  stay  close  to 
their  seats  on  the  convention  floor.  Bow  said. 
Despite  his  devotion  to  Nixon.  Bow  has 
no  plans  to  buck  the  Ohio  Renublican  ccm- 
mittee's  decision  to  have  ai:  co"nven»fon  dele- 
gates from  the  state  support  Govermr 
Rhodes  as  a  "favorite  son," 

Bow  said  he  will  back  Rhodes.  But  c-.ce 
Rhodes  has  made  whatever  moves  he  intends 
tov^'ard  the  nomination  for  president  or  \--" 
president.  Bow  said  he  will  shift  his  support 
to  Nixon.  '^ 
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The  Staggering  Budget  Total 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

uF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent s  budsiet  request  of  $186  billion  for 
mntuni;  the  P'ederal  Governmjnt  during 
fistal  1969  This  is  reflected  by  the  edi- 
torial whicn  recently  appeared  in  the 
F\)rt  Wayne.  Ind  .  News-Senlinel 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  comment 
is  typical  of  the  public  s  reaction  to  the 
Presidents  continued  spending  policies 
at  a  time  when  wp  are  eneaccd  in  a  very 
difficult  and  costly  military  connict  in 
Vietnam 

It  se*>nis  to  me  that  others  should  be 
affurdtd  the  npportumty  of  reading  this 
editorial,  which  follows: 

TfTE    Stac.gerinc.    B'.  ;>cet   Total 

In  ;4  situation  where  the  National  Admlti- 
IstratioB  ta  irrevocably  coniinltted  to  the  con- 
cept lit  Wgger  unit  b;gs;er  government  budg- 
etary economy  must  be  measured  not  In  ii 
reduction  ;n  the  .innual  budget,  but  in  a 
reduction  in  the  innual  growth  at  the 
biKKet 

Tlius  we  liave  President  Johnson,  in  his 
budget  message  to  Congress,  m.iking  some 
left-handed  responses  to  the  loua;  battle  of 
House  Ways  ftnd  Means  Committee  Ch.ilrman 
Wilbur  Mills  for  governmental  economies  and 
a  re-establlshment  of  Erovernmental  fiscal 
"priorities.  ■ 

■  Tlie  Great  Society."  under  the  budget  out- 
lined bv  the  President  Monday,  will  not  erow 
as  rapidly  In  1969  .is  it  i-  growing  In  196H 
How  much  It  will  be  slowed  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture 

However,  one  can  get  some  idea  of  Just  how 
far  the  .^dmlnlstrutlon  has  gone  in  realigning 
Its  military  and  civilian  "priorities"  by  com- 
paring the  increase  In  the  s-'iulget  for  the 
Vietnam  war  i*l  3  billion,  or  5  per  i-enti  to 
the  ^reat  cutback  In  approprutlons  lor  the 
Dep  irtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare -economies  ro  which  the  resignation 
of  HEW  Secretary  John  W  Gardner  was  last 
week  attributed. 

Major  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pro- 
tirams.  last  year  allotted  *19  1  billion,  will 
receive  Just  $1  7  billion  more  under  the 
new  budget — an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  or 
nearly  twice  the  defense  increase,  percen- 
tage-wise. 

Where  are  the  much-d!?c);ssed  "economies  ' 
in  HEVV  Well,  they  feem  to  focus  on 
•he  fact  that  the  1968  HEW  Increase  was 
53  <^i   billion,   -ir  something  like  25  p?r  cent 

Prom  this,  it  rould  be  inferred  that  the 
Great  Society  plans,  in  this  election  year. 
will  proceed  at  cr.n'.er.  not  a  gallop,  and 
that  the  revised  priorities  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  still  stress  advancement  of 
Its  social  programs  over  defense  or.  to  put 
It  another  way.  "butter  over  gtins "  The 
stress  is  only  .^  little  less  emphatic  than  It 
was    for  the   current   year 

The  new  "all-incluslve"  budget  described 
by  the  President  In  his  message  already  has 
been  heralded  as  mere  complete  and  forth- 
right than  any  'ised  In  the  past,  since  It 
includes  items  whlcn  have  heretofore  been 
classed  as  trust"  accounts,  such  n,s  Socltl 
Security  taxes,  which  previously  were  ex- 
cluded We  already  hare  found  in  the  new 
budget  form  a  more  honest  presentation  of 
the  Government's  fiscal  problems  However. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  It  makes 
comparisuiis  with  the  past  very  difficult.  If 
not  impossible  It  continues  the  Administra- 
tion's faculty  for  revision  of  the  ground 
rules  of  budgetmaklng.  and  only  when  it 
has  t>een  m  use  for  two  or  more  successive 
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years  will  it  begin  to  reflect  an  accurate 
picture  of  governmental  economies  and  ex- 
cefse* 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  budget  total  of 
$186  1  billion  gives  us  a  hgure  to  stagger 
the  t\xp»yer,  both  in  his  imagination  and 
In   his  pix'ketboolt. 


Feb  mar u  S,  19 OS 


The  State  of  L.  B.  J. 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAR    LINA 
IN    THE  -SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Frbaiary  8.  1968 

Mr  THURM0::D  Mr  President,  after 
visiting  in  South  Carolina  f,: Mowing  the 
state  of  the  Union  address,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  si<ealc  with  a  ii'imber  i.f 
my  constituents  conceinine  tiic  pio- 
(x>jaU  of  the  President  and  the  decisions 
f.Tlng  the  C.ngress  during  1968 

The  views  <i!  my  constituents  have 
tjeen  well  sLmmarized  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Tlie  Siatv  V.I  L.  B  J.."  'vhich  ap- 
pealed In  the  yiiday.  January  19.  19S8. 
issue  of  the  State  newspap^^r.  which  ii 
published  m  Coli.mbia.  SC. 

Mr  Picsidcnt.  i  leque.st  unanimous 
consent  that  thi.s  editoiial  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorir.l 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Tut  State  of  L  B.  J. 
Within  II  space  of  two  days  the  world  has 
?»en  two  of  Its  top-ranked  siatesm^'n.  Harold 
Wilson  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  stand  up  and 
admit  explicitly  or  tacitly,  failure  of  socialist 
pro_'rams  they  liave  espoused 

Britain's  Wilson  was  the  more  candid  of 
the  I  wo.  as  indeed  he  had  to  be.  His  nation's 
economic  situation  is  much  more  critical 
much  more  immediate  He  grabbed  headlines 
by  hauling  down  the  Union  Jack  east  of  Suez 
and  ending  Britain's  role  as  a  world  military 
force. 

But  he  got  boos  from  his  own  Labor  Party 
backbenchers  for  Siis  domestic  retreats — cuts 
in  housing,  education,  welfare,  road  con- 
struction, civil  defense  i  which  sa\ed  Britain 
in  World  War  II)  He  ciUed  for  installment 
curbs  .ind  higher  taxes  and  even  wants  Brit- 
ons to  pay  .?0  cents  apiece  for  drug  prescrip- 
tions. So  British  medicine  becomes  a  bit  less 
socialized. 

.Now  It  IS  not  altogether  fair  to  compare 
Britain's  economic  woes  with  .America's.  The 
resour -es  here  are  too  much  prenter  But 
overindulprnco  fibroid  ,  nd  in.laticnary 
<p>'Mding  at  home  have  put  both  n;tions  o:i 
t:n   sick   list. 

President  Johnson's  St.ite  of  the  Nation 
speech  was  not  an  open-handed  ndml-'slon  of 
failure.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  calling  for 
a  rid'«  further  down  the  road  he  recom- 
mended in  previous  iiddresses  But  in  tone 
and  m  emp.tasls  and  in  what  was  left  u.isald. 
he  signaled  changes  of  direct. on  needed  to 
cope  with  p.-ob!ems  thai  his  old  policies  ha.e 
ireated  or  failed  to  solve. 

On  Vietn.im.  he  was  'irm  on  America's 
conamitment  and  pragmatic  about  negotia- 
tions. The  first  order  cf  busi.ess  la  talks. 
he  Slid,  must  be  iomplete  cessation  of  all 
hostilities  Moiitiis  earlier,  he  had  laid  the 
ba<l5  for  such  tilk  by  starting  to  heed  the 
advice  of  military  professionals  rather  than 
civilian  advisers. 

On  the  horn:;  front,  one  of  hl.s  major  pro- 
posals w.is  a  25  percent  increase  in  man- 
power tral.-ung  funds  to  put  500  000  hard- 
ci>.-e  unemployed  to  work  la  private  business 
n  the  next  three  years.  The  upgraded  role 
of  private  buslne!^8  represents  a  shift  a  vir- 
tual acceptance  ot  Republican  suggestions. 


On  Wednesday  night,  the  President  de- 
'  lared.  "The  American  people  have  hnd 
enouyh  of  ri.slng  crime  and  \li'lence."  Al- 
though m  1966  he  vetoed  a  £tro.-.g  crime 
bill  for  t'-ie  District  of  Colunibln.  r.ow  In- 
wants  an  enlarged  Safe  Streets  law,  a  strcnu- 
cr  drug  :irt  to  control  LSD  and  other  tuc.i 
drugs,  100  new  assistant  district  .ittorneys 
to  prose'ut?  criminal  cases.  100  add't'-mul 
FBI  aL-ent.6.  and  a  strong  gun  control  la-v. 

It  Is  interesting  and  perhaps  .•'ignlllcnnt 
that  he  received  his  mo«it  eiithusl  .st.c  np- 
pUu*.e  from  ine  Democrat- con 'rolled  Con- 
gress v.'hen  he  mentioned  t'.p  wxr  or.  frim«- 

In  1965,  Johnson  chanted  "We  shall  over- 
come" to  the  Congress  and  lat»r  urged  thfi' 
fhe  masses  be  nroused  and  be  told  that  "their 
hour  has  arrived  and  their  dav  Is  here."  The 
masses  got  the  word  but  not  i\U  of  the  action 
thev  wanted.  So  they  took  to  the  streets  and 
they  killed  and  destroyed  In  a  terrible  two 
summers  of  rioting. 

Now.  LBJ  calls  for  "clvU  order  founded  on 
Justice"  and  he  announces  to  preac!iers  ii 
violence"  that  the  federal  sovernnient  wli; 
nld  loca'  authorities  to  resist  them  lirrily  and 
decisively  Since  he  had  sowed  the  seed  and 
reaped  a  harvest  he  didn't  want  he  had  ti 
chi.ige  his  tune  to  "We  Shall  Overcome  Thf- 
Rioters." 

On  the  monetary  front,  the  President 
bowed  to  demands  for  a  budget  that  mof 
accurately  reflects  the  total  pltture.  hut  it  1 
i;ot  as  tight  us  he  would  have  us  fceiieve  and 
It  is  predicated  on  passage  of  a  10  per  cem 
surtax.  He  called  on  business  and  labor  to  pc 
responsibly  but  made  no  suggestions  for  legal 
restraints.  He  wants  to  free  gold  fram  cur- 
rency backing  requirements  Ke  wants  t  > 
restrict  f.irelgn  travel. 

Some  of  these  are  dlfllcult  steps  for  an  oil 
easy-money  advocate  who  has  seen  mteres" 
r'.tcs  zoom,  who  put  In  a  tax  cut  earlier  nnii 
who  finds  dehclts  and  an  embattled  dolliir 
everywhere  he  looks. 

Lvndon  Johnron  did  not  eat  it  much  crnv. 
as  Harold  Wilson.  But  some  clay  he  migh' 
ha.\e  to  ccnsume  an  even   hlsger  lielpiiig. 


No  Trade  Is  Good  Trade  That  Isn't  Fait 
Trade — Domestic  or  Foreign 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

'   t     t  E.NNSYI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUi'E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the.-^e 
days  of  devoted,  and  .'-omctinn  s  heartlci^- 
practice  of  the  old  dog  eat  doc'  rhllo?- 
ophy.  it  is  refresh'ng  to  find  that  on  the 
Ame-ican  scene  there  is  at  lP3.=t  one  un- 
QUivenns  and  unafraid  forthriL'ht  voice 
that  keeps  preaching  the  bcnel^.ts  of  fair 
and  equitable  trade  procedures  and  prac- 
tices in  the  marketplace. 

I  have  listened  to  Ed  V^^inimer  and  read 
his  column  as  often  a.s  it  comr.-^  my  wa> 
and  I  have  never  known  h-m  to  deviat 
from  the  main  and  the  ;  nncip.il  thcnu' 
of  rlaying  the  markrt  uame  .n  a  wa.v 
that  L'uarantees  a  fa;r  vaae.  a  ;ea?onai:':i' 
profit  and  a  quality  product.  Ed  Wim- 
mer.  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us  in  .i 
smaller  or  sreater  d?yree.  has  felt  the 
cold  stare  and  sharp  tonsue  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  our  fellow  .\mcr'cans.  wlio 
troin  deep  convictions,  or  blind  .<=tubbo:r- 
ness  or  a  pitiful  ignorance— or  iierha:..- 
all  three  combined — have  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge a  simple  and  verifiable  fact 
the  American  [people  will  prosper  only  so 
long  as  t.hey  are  willing  to  pay  f  :>r  a  prod- 
uct the  price  demanded  for  producing  n 
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Price  cutting  can  only  be  achieved  by 
reducing  quality,  paying  lower  wages  or 
exploitation  of  the  worker  at  the  pro- 
duction line.  Once  prices  for  the  product 
have  been  reduced  by  such  methods  the 
next  step  is  to  cut  out  the  normal  busi- 
ness channels  for  doing  business  and  op- 
erating through  short  changing,  non- 
servicmg.  fal.se  advertising  retail  out- 
fits In  the  end.  this  kind  of  operation 
reauces  all  qualty.  acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  reasonable  waue  payments  and  cur- 
tails industrial  e.ypansion. 

This  is  true  and  absolute,  since  the  eco- 
i;.jinic  laws  of  an  industrial  economy  are 
bused  upon  three  t  qua;  i  actors  and  they 
lie:  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
suinpti:)n.  Not  one  ol  ihese  tlnee  can 
bland  alone  and  an  injury  to  one  even- 
tually becomes  an  injury  to  all:  serious 
in  .-^onie  cases  nnu  latal  in  others. 

A  deiiioraIi"(  d  pnce  structure  in  the 
m:  rketplaec  opens  tlie  door  lor  cutthroat 
lu'.v-waged  products,  flooding  of  the 
American  marketplace  by  foreign-pro- 
duced products.  This  is  .h)  true  tjday  that 
the  doctrinaire  freetraders  in  our  Gov- 
ernment are  .scamperin--;  troni  pillar  to 
Ijost  trying  to  b.Dlster  our  crumbling 
trade  policies 

We  are  olTored  a  program  encompass- 
ing such  pi.  duels  o:  great  mental  exer- 
cise, such  as  a  tax  on  tourism,  which  will 
only  hit  the  onre-m-a-liietime  traveler 
who  has  saved  for  years  to  make  a  trip 
back  to  the  old  country,  by  taxing  all 
over  S7  a  day  spent  in  foreign  travel. 
All  this  does  is  add  a  tax  to  the  limited 
travel  lunds  of  the  ordiiary  cifzens.  It 
\u!l  not  and  it  cannot  atTect  the  travels 
01  the  jet  crowd,  or  the  pleasure-.seck- 
ing  American  businessman  with  invest- 
ments overseas,  because  the  habitual 
traveler  will  riisgui.se  his  spending  by  pa- 
rading as  the  guest  ol  foreign  friends. 
Th.e  business  traveler  will  charge  it  off 
!  )  his  travel  expense  account.  I  predict 
if  such  a  tax  i,«  passed  it  will  fall  flat  on 
its  unworthy  face,  unless  taxes  are  as- 
ses.sed  .irbitrarily  on  the  basis  of  income 
bracket  of  the  traveler  and  includes  Gov- 
ernment and  concrcssional  members. 

Tlie  second  proposal  places  a  tax  on  all 
imports  regardless  if  they  are  needed  for 
our  economy  or  if  it  is  a  surplus  com- 
i;-.nriity  in  our  market,  and  then  further 
iroposes  to  take  these  tax  revenn?s  and 
i:.y  them  out  to  the  exporting  crowd, 
iiiany  of  when  are  already  subsidized  by 
t'';e  .-\meri?in  workman  and  tlie  stay-at- 
home  businessman. 

This  proposal  can  be  likened  to  trying 
•o  kill  one  deer  in  a  herd  with  a  shotgun 
filed  with  scattershot  and  wounding  the 
doe  and  the  fawn,  although  the  target 
happened  to  be  the  buck;  a  rifle  would  be 
;t  better  weapon.  In  the  matter  of  sur- 
(  larges.  customs,  or  outright  border 
taxes  on  imports  we  can  better  justify 
equalizing  charges  against  surplus  cheap 
Imports,  or  competitive  steel,  glass,  tex- 
tiles, mushrooms,  and  so  forth. 

Those  of  us  like  Ed  Wimmer  who  have 
been  labeled  protectionists  would  not 
ciare.  even  in  our  most  protective  mo- 
ments, advanced  an  across-the-board 
trade  tariff  regardless  of  the  need  or  the 
economic  impact  of  the  tax.  These  meas- 
ures, in  my  opinion,  will  be  about  as  ef- 
fective as  trying  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound 
on  an  elephant  with  a  blunt  safety  pin. 
While  the  following  remarks,  made  by 
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Mr.  Wimmer,  deal  more  directly  with  the 
problem  of  fair  trade  within  the  U.S. 
marketplace,  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  when  it  comes  to  price  structure, 
quality  of  goods,  taxes,  and  so  forth.  I, 
therefore,  include  a  radio  address  and 
column  by  Ed  Wimmer.  president  of  For- 
vward  America,  Inc.,  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  Inc.,  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

I  Radio  address  and  column  by  Eel  Wininicr, 
president  of  Forward  .America.  Inc..  and 
))Ub!ic  relations  direct  ir  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business.  Inc.| 
Appeasement  \i\  Destriction  or  U..S.  In- 
dustry— Jobs:  No  V.'.^y  To  SouNn  Trade 

If  you  were  an  employee,  dl.stiibutor. 
stockholder,  official  or  .■-upplier  ol  ..n  fi!i- 
cient,  progressive  and  highly  reputable 
American  tile  maker,  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  subsidized  a  competitor  ciough 
to  put  your  company  out  of  business,  wh.a 
would  you  say? 

If  you  were  a  tax  collector.  Chamber  ol 
Commerce,  Community  Chest  or  Red  Cross 
worker  and  you  saw  this  happen  to  a  com- 
pany that  was  one  of  t!:e  mainstays  of  your 
community,  state  and  nation,  and  you  read 
about  the  layoffs  and  discontuiuution  of  this 
enterprise,  would  it  disturb  you''  Cuu.<-e  \ou 
to  ask  questions? 

Suppose  you  were  50  }  ears  old  .>nd  you 
worked  in  a  textile  mill,  and  you  haa  read 
of  1,100  mills  that  closed  in  ijiie  :,ear  due 
to  government  subsidized  competitor.s.  i;nd 
you  knew  that  few  If  any  corporations  would 
hire  workers  over  50.  what  would  you  say 
about  a  government  that  did  such  a"  thing? 
If  you  were  a  stockholder  or  worker  of  a 
glass  manufacturer  as  efficient  as  any  com- 
petitor, but  ready  to  close  down  several  mod- 
ern plants  due  to  government  -subsidized 
competition  from  abroad,  would  you  write 
your  Congressman? 

Our  government  subsidized  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  plants  for  foreign  countries 
now  making  steel,  textiles,  shoes,  toys— 
almost  everything,  and  then  permitted  these 
low  wage,  low  taxed,  American  subsidized 
competitors,  to  wipe  out  your  factories,  your 
farm^  and  your  jobs. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments favoring  our  demise  .is  a  strong 
competitor,  are  openly  supported  by  U.S.  cor- 
porate officials,  those  who  have  subsidiaries 
abroad  making  poods  under  the  same  low 
wage — low  tax  conditions.  .\  loader  among 
this  group  is  IBM's  Arthur  K.  Watson  who 
recently  warne^i— that  "excessive  .American 
corporate  contybl  in  Europe  is  creating  vio- 
lent hatreds,"  fcind  breeding  monopolies  for- 
eigner? hope  \|in  be  big  enough  lo  compete 
With  our  nionbpolies.  IBM  sells  9  out  of  10 
computers  sojfl  in  the  world.  Seven  hundred 
of  the  biggest  U.S.  linns  liavs  subsidiaries 
:  bro.id.  and  they  want  to  j)roduce  abroad  for 
.American  markets,  and  they  want  subsidies 
v;a  tariffs  so  they  can  undersell  the;r  own 
home  plants. 

Mr.  Watson  says  !.e  i=  "baffled"  bv  the 
"w;.ve  of  protection"  now  building  up  m  Con- 
gress— whicn  our  organiz.it:on  har-  b  icked 
to  the  hilt.  We  don't  believe  American  tax- 
paying  businesses  and  American  jobs  should 
be  expendable  to  keep  any  government  hap- 
py, and  at  the  risk  of  making  us  a  depend- 
e.;l  nation  for  vital  needs. 

Our  tile,  textiles,  shoes,  rugs,  glass,  ploves, 
steel,  bicycle  companies— every  kind  of  com- 
p.my  you  can  think  of — pays  workers  more 
in  fringe  benefits  than  importers  pay  m  total 
wages.  The  taxes  on  our  goods  are  more  than 
production  costs  abroad,  and  keep  in  mind, 
that  no  country  is  going  to  buy  our  high 
priced  exports  once  they  can  meet  their  needs 
at  home. 

In  my  travels  I  talked  to  Japanese,  Nor- 
wegian, English  and  other  foreign  manufac- 
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turers  about  this  problem.  They  rmphaticMlly 
said  they  could  compete  on  a  "fair  market 
uudrr  tar. If  protection  or  i:\iT  trade  l.iws  tnat 
promote  qualuy  and  lair  cfinpetltion."  What 
IS  so  bewildering  1.;  the  t.iUure  of  busines,s- 
lucn  t.)  m'.p  tret  these  lacts  lo  the  ])ubllc. 

Kaik  Trade  in  the  United  States 
:.  I  .  weaker  in  Amerlct.  I  .mi  .ure.  has 
(juotcd  tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  more  often 
ih.a  1,  <ir  v.Uh  more  re  ;)cct.  aiid  I  liave 
Iclt  very  niuch  t.ie  taiiie  about  B.irrons 
Wee.ivly.  There  l>  one  subject  over  v.hich  we 
have  been  i;i  complete  di.vaRreemeui.  how- 
ever, and  that  i.s  on  the  subject  of  Fair  Trade 
K'gisifilion  pcrmittin!:  a  name  brand  iiu  nu- 
l.icturer  to  establl.sh  a  jjrice  (rii  hi.v  prouiict 
beiow  which  no  .-eller  may  l-o  wiilio"iit  per- 
iiil,s.^ion  of  ilie  niauulacuirer,  or  in  .-peclal 
c.;Ees  uhere  (  xre.s;;  (r  oulci.aeU  nierchandlse 
must  be  moved. 

Tiie  whole  idea  behind  Pair  Trade  legis- 
l.ition  land  the  proposed  tjaallty  Stabilisa- 
tion Bill  iif)w  burkd  in  Coneressional  coni- 
mlitees  by  (IlL.coiinter  i<ppoKuion),  :  ■.  to  j-lve 
a  maker  of  a  quality  product  sold  in  iree 
coiiijictition  with  like  pruducu-..  me  simple 
ri'.'tit  t.)  prevent  a  price  cutter  from  using 
rt'put.  ble.  nunie  brand  nierchandl.se  as  a  de- 
c.A  :.r  the  purpose  ol  selling  hifhlv  protit- 
.  !jle  unknown  inerchandi.'^e-  tlie  result  of 
which  is  the  destruction  of  \'.\c  icttitiniate 
retail: T  and  distributor. 

Can  you  imatrine.  lor  exiunnle  wiu.t  v.ould 
li:.!)])fn  to  lor-ivl  Hart  Sci.allner  i*:  Marx  deal- 
ers. ,ind  the  reputation  of  tlih,  tild  ::ne  com- 
jianv,  ii'  a  price  cutt.(>r  could  (.-Her  H.S.lvM. 
suits  either  ,a  or  Ijeiow  cc-.t''  ...  I.-,  it  diHi- 
cult  lo  understand  il-.at  in  a  lew  inomns  or 
years  ilie  de.Uen hljis  would  be  terminated 
..nd  the  (|uallty  jro  down  as  it  uhvr.vs  has 
when    price  cultinc;   cuts  deep   enoueh? 

Both  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron's 
Weokl.  ■.■VI'  uncomiironii:  inch-  oppored  to  the 
nr.mtenancp  of  pnre  levels  tliat  lusure  work- 
ers, owners,  (ii.'trlbutors  rnd  producers  a  f.ur 
return,  ijut  in  their  own  case,  both  the 
Journal  and  Barron's  Weekly  are  sold  at  a 
price  stipulated  by  the  pub'u.'-her  oi  e.tch; 
and    they   control   their   .  Jvertl.'incr   rates. 

On  January  2.  the  distributors  and  the 
nev,-;.stand  buyers  were  iiotuied  that  Ihe 
Journal  v.-ould  be  increased  from  "10  to  1.5 
cents"  and  Ban-on's  WeeKlv  frc.m  "SS  to  50 
cents"  which  m  the  case  of  the  Journal,  is  a 
rai?o  of  !~V2  annually  for  the  dallv  r.ew.-st.tiid 
purchaser,  iln  my  oplnK.n.  15  cents  i,,  not 
:  n  unfair  price  lor  the  Journal  considering 
what  It  di.'-hes  up  for  its  readers.  Thi:  i-  not 
niv  'tnpe.i 

What  I  cinnot  understand  is  liow  these 
two  price  protected  inibli.-he.'s  can  make  one 
vicious  attack  alter  anotncr  tiii  anvoiie  seek- 
ine  p.ur.at-e  r^r  entorcemenl  cf  fair  trade  leg- 
islation, when  its  .idvocates  include  big 
;iamc>;  like  Sunbeam.  Genrr..i  Electric.  West- 
mchouse.  Bulova.  Kaniilton  Watch  .md  tlioo- 
s.inds  of  other  comp-nies  tl'.i.t  arc  s.ibscribers 
of  both  the  Journal  :;nd  Barron's:  .-nd  when 
none  tf  these  comp^aiiis  need  [jrice  prot"c- 
tion  at  the  maker  level. 

Furthermore,  there  ire  .moie  than  170 
leadinc  as.'ociations  that  have  iou;:ht  for 
pas.^aiie  of  price  maintenance  legislation, 
which  a  V.P.  of  the  AFL  called  a  "ch.-.rter  of 
frpp  enterpn:^"."  He  also  said  that  the  dav 
will  come  S'.-'nen  "cutthroat  competition  will 
be  considered   the  prticnce  <j1   crinilnals." 

As  a  contrast,  the  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Company  broueht  five  suits  against  sellers 
who  were  usinc  the  Champion  name  to  pull 
customers  away  from  legitimate  dealers. 
Champion  won  all  five  cases.  At  a  .-ost  of 
nearly  Si  million,  the  small  Schv^^nn  Blcvcle 
Co.  earned  on  a  long  court  battle  to  protect 
it.s  dealers  a?, Inst  the  un.fa-.r  merchandising 
of  Its  fine  product.  The  final  round  was  won 
In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  ,:t  what  a 
price  just  to  keep  a  i;ood  name  .ind  a  costly 
built  distribution  system  from  being  dragged 
through  the  gutter. 

Why  Why  should  a  company  like  Shul- 
ton.   for  example,   be   forced   to  go  to  court 
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in  Ohio  .ind  other  states,  to  keep  Its  Old 
Spice  brand  out  of  the  bait  columns?  Why 
shouldn't  a  company  like  Motorola,  that  ad- 
vertises 

•Motorola  Is  for  the  independent  retailer 
becavise  without  the  Independent  retailer. 
there  would  be  no  N!otorola.'  be  given  the 
right  to  protect  its  dealers  from  price  cutters 
us'.ng  Motorola  products  as  baits? 

A  few  years  ago  I  walked  Into  a  convention 
hall  in  San  Diego  and  found  a  big  rainbow 
sign  over  a  display  It  read  Independence 
ulth  independents  •• 

The  sign  was  Motorola's  But  what  was 
wrong?  The  convictions  of  this  fine  company 
were  not  taken  to  the  public. 

Consider  the  statement  of  the  general 
onmsel  for  Esso  Sr-.=indard  OH  Co  Mr  R.  E. 
Keresey  land.  believe  me.  you  can  trust  your 
fiirs  arid  eyest.  taken  from  testimony  before 
a  Congres.sional  committee   He  paid: 

•  For  the  few  cioUars  the  consumer  saves 
(.luring  a  price  war,  we  mav  have  lost  an  In- 
tlependent  businessman  If  so.  we  have  lost 
the  productivity  "f  'nis  invested  capital  and 
we  l.ave  lost  a  member  of  the  business  com- 
ir.unltv  We  have  lost  him  not  because  he  is 
a  poor  businessman  or  inefficient  We  have 
lost  him  because  in  the  mad  scramble  of  a 
price  -.var,  he  has  been  priced  out  of  busl- 
nese.  ■ 

Why  wouldn't  such  a  defense  of  the  pront 
system  c.irrv  weight  with  .American  lovers 
of  fair  play:^  Did  Esso  really  believe  what  its 
general  counsel  was  saying,  and  if  so. 
wouldn't  It  be  good  public  relations  to  tell 
It  to  the  public? 

Paul  Fisher  of  the  Fisher  Pen  Co.  has 
snent  thousands  of  dollars  promoting  fair 
rnide.    .  Champion    .mnovinces    unhesi- 

t.-intiv  .1  will  flsht  to  keep  its  good  name  and 
protect  Its  dealers  wherever  protection  is  law- 
nil  but  look  at  the  number  of  drug  manu- 
facturers who  dropped  fair  trade,  double- 
iTossed  '.he'.r  small  dealers,  went  berserk  m 
the  merger  rteld,  and  are  now  neck  deep  in 
investleatlons:  vet.  thev  could  have  made 
millions  without  merging.  They  could  have 
continued  to  concentrate  on  research  and 
protection  'f  the  public  ..nd  their  smaller 
suppliers.  Instead,  they  let  their  Industry 
lall  into  the  hands  of  men  stricken  with  the 
disease  if  aergerltis  and  volume,  and  now 
thev  re  payirg  for  this  folly 

In     Gulliver's     Travels,     Jonathan     Swift 

wrote . 

•Honesty  1  as  no  defense  against  superior 
cunning,  and  since  It  Is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  I  perpetual  intercourse  of  buying 
and  selling  i>nd  dealing  with  honesty,  where 
fraud  !s  pernutted  and  connived  ..t  or  hath 
no  law  to  punish  it.  the  honest  dealer  Is  al- 
ways undo'ne  and  the  Knave  gets  the  nd- 
'  antages  " 

Doesn't  this  nave  a  reasonable  sound' 
Don't  VL'u  believe  the  young  man  starting 
out  in '.in  appliance  store,  drug  or  hardware 
business,  should  have  his  chance  to  com- 
pete for  customers  under  the  same  ground 
lules  that  prevailed  on  the  football  field  or 
the  bxsebali  diamond?  In  hockey  or  basket- 
b.iU'  Are  rules  of  tair  play  all  right  In  sports 
but  all  wrong  in  business''  Was  an  .advertis- 
ing agency  official  talking  sense  when  he 
=.aid  that  in  a  few  more  years — only  the  pred- 
ftfor*  will  remain? 

Vice  President  Humphrey  told  Business 
Week  that  his  drug  store  was  the  "only  one 
left  out  of  five  In  h.3  home  town  "  '  The  dis- 
counters got  the  other  four,"  he  said,  and  in- 
dicated his  might  be  next  When  the  Vice 
President  was  a  Senator,  he  fought  constant- 
ly for  the  principles  underlying  fair  trade 
la*s  and  the  Quality  Stabilization  BUI.  Other 
Senators  like  Morton  nf  Kentucky.  Proxmire 
of  Wisconsin.  Lausche  of  Ohio,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  I'alt.  and  some  50  other  Senators 
voted  for  fair  trade  laws  which  were  killed  In 
the  courts  by  discounters  who  found  a  tech- 
nical weakness  In  the  law  To  offset  this  de- 
feat by  eliminating  the  technicality,  a  House 
committee  approved  the  Quality  StablllzaUon 
Bill  by  a  3'2  to  one  vote  in  199«.  but  It  waa 
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'.abled  by  a  nall  atteiiJed  .-.eiiale  cotiinil'.tee 
meeting  by  a  one-vote  margin. 

Senator  Morton  castigated  me  discounters 
;ur  their  admission  that  they  had  killed  the 
bill  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars— but  what 
really  killed  it  was  the  lethargy  of  too  many 
of  Its  friends 

This  commentator  was  in  the  tirst  fair 
trade  fight  in  California  in  1931.  the  second 
year  of  the  depression.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  price  stability  at  that  time,  and 
chaos  reigned  in  the  market  place.  The  Na- 
tional Association  >>i  Ret.^ll  Druggists  took 
up  the  fair  trade  tight  at  this  time  John 
Anderson,  president  of  the  Anderson  Manu- 
facturing Company  i  Inventor  of  the  wrap- 
■  iround  wlnd.^hleld  wiper  (ANCOl,  was  still 
battling  for  the  Quality  Stabilization  BUI 
at  92  when  he  passed  away.  This  man  at- 
tained great  stature  among  businessmen  by 
spending  untold  iums  to  back  up  his  dealers 
.ind  his  convictions,  and  ANCO  was  never 
marketed  as  a  bait.  .  --— "^ 

My  friends.  I  ask  yuu.  what  has  happened 
to  us  that  we  glory  in  trying  to  beat  some- 
one out  of  a  profit,  or  buy  something  we 
know  is  a  decoy-  a  bait — destroying  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  and  closing  the  doors 
to  free  enterprise  forever?  Just  what  does  It 
tike  to  teach  us  that  all  this  -something 
for  nothing-'  which  labor  demands  In  lt.s 
contracts,  the  something  lor  nothing"  ap- 
peals of  the  market  place,  .ind  all  the  •some- 
thing for  nothing"  supposedly  handed  down 
by  the  government,  is  nothing  for  .something 
and  on  the  grandest  scale  In  history? 

In  coming  weeks  I  will  return  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  for  now  I  ask  only  that  you  figure 
out  in  your  •■wn  minds  Just  what  kind  of 
country  you  want  for  yourself  and  your  boys 
.md  girls,  and  :isk  yourself  why  so  many  stu- 
dents are  growing  more  and  more  antagonis- 
tic to  the  business  world^for  what  it  Is  of- 
fering in  Hviman  values. 

I  leave  you  wTth  this  thought:  Buy  inde- 
pendent—your dollar  Is  more  powerful  than 
your  ballot. 
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Article  on  the  Greenbrier  Commended  by 
Randolph 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  .'-ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 
Thursday.  February  S.  1968 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  an  excellent  article  by  Lcavitt 
P.  Morris,  in  the  Chri.stian  Science  Moni- 
tor, on  the  Greenbrier  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  W.  Va. 

Tlus  masnificent  hotel  Is  visited  and 
enjoyed  annually  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
article.  'How  a  Resort  Hotel  Can  Keep 
Growing— In  Good  Taste,  "  from  the  Jan- 
uary 30.  1968.  issue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
v,as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  *  Resort  Hotel  C.\n  Keep  Growing— 
In  Good  Taste 
(  By  Leavltt  F.  Morris  i 
WurrE    SuLPuvR     Springs.     W.    Va. — The 
Oreenbrier  here,  set  majestically  in  an  estate 
■jt    nearly   7  000   acres.   Is   the   one   vacation 
re.^or;  that  I  have  visited  which  can  enter- 
tain   guests   and   convention    groups   simul- 
taneously without  one  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  other 

This  indeed  is  a  happy  achievement  and 
one  I  would  not  believe  possible  unless  I  had 
seen  it  myself 


And  now  1  have  During  our  visit  I  had  to 
be  told  that  a  large  group  of  stockholders 
from  the  Che.sapeake  A:  Ohio  Railroad  was 
meeting  here,  so  casually  and  eisUy  did 
these  people  integrate  with  the  regular 
guests 

How  does  The  Greenbrier  accomplish  this 
mo.sl  difficult  task''  Its  size,  of  course,  en- 
ables management  to  leed  convention  groups 
apart  from  the  regular  guests.  Meeting  rooms 
are  situated  lar  away  from  the  guest  lounges 
But  there  Is  another  factor  which  I  leel 
lielps  to  m.ike  the  conventioneer  inconspicu- 
ous at  The  Greenbrier.  The  hotel's  exqulsit.- 
taste  m  d^cor  gives  it  such  a  richness  i;i 
atmosphere  that  convention  people  tread 
softly,  keep  voices  down,  and  move  abou- 
with  .ilmost  awesome  respect  for  what  has 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  grcit  resort 
hotels  in  the  United  Stntes  Management 
told  me  that  It  experiences  little.  :f  .ui . 
rowdyism  among  convention  people 

One  only  need  tr.ivel  the  long  hallways, 
step  into  the  many  lounge.s.  and  private 
roi.ms  to  note  the  meticulous  housekeeplm: 
Job  that  Is  done  hare.  The  Uisslcst  hous.'- 
keeper  would  have  to  do  a  lot  of  searc!i- 
ing  to  hnd  anv  l.iult  In  the  way  this  hotel  i- 
kept.  All  uf  the  i.ibrics  on  the  chairs,  the 
drapes.  .>nd  the  carpets  look  freshly  cleaned 
or  new.  It  is  no  t-asy  housekeeping  ta.sk  .i- 
The  Greenbrier  For  example,  .ibout  40  niiUs 
of  carpeting  Ikis  to  be  vacuumed  each  dav 
when  the  hotel  is  at  its  c.ipacity  of  t  140 
guests. 

Seventy  five  percent  of  those  who  check 
In  at  The  Greenbrier  throughout  a  year  are 
members  of  convention  groups  Without 
them  the  hotel  could  not  open  its  doors,  so 
great  would  be  the  costs  to  operate.  Because 
of  these  convention  people  rates  at  The 
Greenbrier  for  vacation  Kuest.s  can  be  held 
to  the  minimum  of  ?30  a  day.  This  rate  in- 
cludes three  meai.s  and  a  pleasant  .lUernoon 
tea  hour 

In  the  very  early  years  of  this  resort  mucii 
cjiiphasis  was  put  on  the  waters  for  curative 
purpose  Today,  however,  emphasis  has 
shifted  to  the  scores  of  outdoor  activities 
made  available  to  guests. 

There  are  three  challenging  10-hole  poll 
courses  which  Mr.  Oolf^Sam  Snead— ha-i 
made  famous  as  he  Is  the  summer  proies- 
sional.  There  Is  a  fine  stable  of  horses  ■.•■: 
those  who  want  to  ride  over  all  or  part  of  t;u- 
200  miles  of  scenic  bridle  trails.  Five  Har-Tri 
tennis  courts,  two  he.ited  pools,  a  modern 
Gun  Club  on  Kate's  Mountain,  shuflleboirci 
archcrv.  horseshoes,  putting  greens,  drlviiit 
range,  plus  bowling  lanes  are  among  the 
other  sports  uctivities  at  the  visitor's  finger- 
tips. 

From  Nov   20  to  March  31  The  Greenbri' .' 
offers   verv   attractive  .-penal   package  r.\-t- 
whlch  include  gratuities,  free  golf  and  ten- 
nis,   and    many    other    activities    lor    vvhic 
there  Is  a  fee  in  the  busy  .-reason. 

While  golf  cannot  be  guaranteed  durlns 
the  winter  months,  tennis  can.  The  snow 
can  be  removed  easily  from  the  courts  and 
play  resumed.  Usually  the  climate  Is  tcn.- 
pcrate  at  the  1  P25-loot  elevation  at  whic  i 
the  resort  I;,  located. 

There  are  pleasant  walks  for  guests  and 
a  stroll  through  the  l.indscaped  prount'.- 
will  reveal,  in  the  flowering  season.  bnvM' 
beds  of  tulips  and  scores  of  other  blooi-.^^ 
The  hotel  gpon.sors  nature  and  garden  waU;^ 
Monday  through  Friday  during  the  sumni-r 
The  garden  tour,  conducted  by  'he  reside:.' 
naturalist,  deals  with  features  of  design  una 
ornamental  plantings  of  the  hotel. 

A  stroll  along  Alabama  Row  will  bring  y^u 
to  .he  Presldenus'  Cottage  Museum.  Built  la 
the  earlv  1800s  by  Stephen  Henderson,  a 
sugar  planter  from  New  Orleans,  it  l-is 
housed  such  heads  of  the  United  States  ;.s 
Martin  Van  Buren.  John  Tyler,  Millard  Fill- 
more Franklin  Pierce,  and  James  Buchana'.t 
In  ail.  some  17  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  including  D-wlght  D.  Elsenhower,  have 
vlslt<>d  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
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The  Presldentfi'  Cottage  Museum,  which  I 
was  unable  to  see,  Is  open  to  visitors.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  bedrooms  furnished  with 
many  antiques,  some  originals  used  in  the 
days  the  cottage  flourished  as  a  guest  house 
lor  presldenti^,  is  the  Display  Room.  Here  are 
eld  photographs  and  other  Items  of  interest 
dealing  with  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  Greenbrier  and  Its  large  acreage  Is 
owned  by  the  Chespeake  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Managed  by  the  competent  and  affable  E. 
Truman  Wright,  who  started  his  hotel  ex- 
perience at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  the  hotel 
now  turns  over  a  handsome  profit  to  Its 
.vuickholders. 

A  project  In  which  Mr.  Wright  Is  now  In- 
'.  .lived  Is  the  building  of  a  new  golf  and 
tennis  club  house  to  replace  the  old  one.  The 
new  structure  will  provide  additional  ban- 
quet facilities  and  n  gourmet  dining  room  on 
the  third  floor  where  late  diners  can  be 
served.  After  10  p.m.  all  meals  will  be  on  an 
a  la  carte  basis.  Guests  staving  at  the  hotel 
wishing  to  eat  at  the  gourmet  dining  room 
up  to  10  p.m.  win  be  given  a  credit  of  $6  to- 
•.vard  their  meal. 

So  The  Greenbrier  keeps  on  growing.  But 
always  In  good  taste.  For  The  Greenbrier  Is  a 
hotel  of  grandeur  but  managing  to  embrace 
simplicity;  it  is  a  hotel  exemplifying  lavish- 
iiess  but  never  excessively;  it  Is  a  hotel  pro- 
'.  idmg  maximum  modern  comfort  In  sur- 
roundings maintained  much  as  they  were  in 
Mi"  early  1800's, 

The  hoters  slogan,  I  think,  sums  up  The 
Lireenbrler  about  as  succinctly  as  any  I  can 
think  of: 

The  resort  that  Is  a  way  of  life." 


Congress   Views   the   Application   of   the 
Systems  Approach  to  Public  Problems 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  our  colleagues  from  Massachu- 
.'^etts.  the  Honorable  F.  Br.'vdford  Morse, 
addres.sed  the  American  Institute  of 
.Architects  and  the  Consulting  Engineers 
Council  on  the  progress  being  made  in 
The  application  of  the  systems  approach 
to  public  problems.  Mr.  Morse  has 
touched  on  an  impressive  number  of  ex- 
amples of  proirrcss  beinr:  made  in  the 
field  of  public  problem  solving.  As  he  has 
pointed  out.  the  expanded  use  and  fur- 
ther po.'jsibilitics  cf  modern  mana.gement 
techniques  are  more  and  more  beginnin.tr 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  executive 
branch  departments,  and  administrators 
of  :;overnment  at  all  levels,  as  well. 

Mr.  MopsE  has  noted  that  the  world  of 
automatic  data  processing  has  not  al- 
ways been  easy  to  comprehend  nor  have 
many  people  cared  to  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  delve  into  it.  Now,  however, 
legislators,  administrators,  and  their 
staffs  are  familiarizing  themselves  with 
these  new  concepts. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  con- 
tinue this  process  and  this  progress.  For 
this  reason.  Mr.  Morse's  speech  merits 
our  close  attention  and  thoughtful  con- 
■^ideration : 
CoNCREs-s    Views    the    Application    of    the 

Systems    Approach    to    Ptblic    Problems 
introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  American 
Iiistltute  of  Archltectects  and  the  Consulting 
Engineers  Council,  honored  guests: 

It  v\as  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  ac- 
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cepted  your  Invitation  to  participate  in  tills 
Joint  Legislative  Affairs  Conference.  The  im- 
portance of  a  gathering  of  this  type  scarcely 
can  be  overstated,  for  It  Is  Increasingly  im- 
perative that  responsible  Individuals  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  work  together 
in  coping  with  the  problems  of  our  age.  My 
concern,  as  a  Federal  legislator,  stems  from 
conditions  which  are  evident  to  any  percep- 
tive witness. 

Our  heritage  as  a  nation  has  been  one  of 
virtually  unlimited  resources  and  a  plenitude 
of  the  good  things  in  life.  It  has  become 
apparent  during  the  past  few  decades,  how- 
ever, that  the  demands  of  a  mounting  popu- 
lation and  the  Inroads  caused  by  technologi- 
cal consumption  of  many  resources  would 
force  us  to  reassess  our  way  of  life.  A  new- 
set  of  problems  has  emerged:  air  and  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  the  chaos  of 
choked  transportation  systems,  the  multi- 
plicity of  problems  Involved  in  urban  ex- 
pansion and  renewal,  and  many  others. 

The  problems  have  been  Identified  but  un- 
fortunately the  solutions  have  been  slow  In 
forthcoming.  The  nation  has  marshalled  im- 
pressive forces  to  accomplish  the  penetra- 
tion of  space  and  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy,  but  for  the  most  part  the  non-space, 
non-defense  dilemmas  have  received  less  than 
a  minimal  allocation  of  resources  to  deal 
with  them.  I  have  believed  for  some  time 
that  ours  has  been  a  haphazard,  piecemeal 
approach  that  depends  far  too  much  on  good 
luck.  The  environmental  problems  facing 
this  nation  are  very  real  .  .  .  they  are  not 
going  to  disappear  In  and  of  themselves.  The 
Federal  government,  the  States,  the  local 
communities  must  bring  Intelligent,  ra- 
tional action  and  must  work  hard  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  healthful  llvine 
conditions. 

Not  only  must  the  public  element  be 
aroused  and  its  powerful  resources  focussed 
on  the  critical  problems  of  this  generation. 
but  the  private  elements  also  must  shoulder 
\':\c:t  poruon  or"  the  burden.  The  univ  •:•.  iUf  ,s. 
the  foundations,  the  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial Institutions — all  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  strength  and  viability 
of  the  nation. 

■While  technology  has  created  new  prob- 
lems, it  also  has  provided  our  civilization 
with  a  fantastic  array  of  innovative  prod- 
ucts, tools,  services,  and  techniques.  I  often 
stand  In  awe  of  the  strides  made  In  the  vears 
since  the  Second  World  War.  .Atomic  energy 
now  is  broken  to  peaceful  u=es:  time-  and 
labor-saving  devices  combined  with  Im- 
(■rovcti  mnna.ctemint  ♦•'  hi.iaues  I'lve  re- 
sulted in  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
human  effort;  the  electronic  computer  with 
its  capability  to  store,  correlate,  and  rctrlev" 
data  nt  incredible  speeds  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  lives. 

This  morning,  I  am  going  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  the  systems  np;:;roach  in  our 
everyday  life,  and  comment  i;pon  some  of 
the  alternatives  ■which  have  been  proposed 
by  thinking  men  who  now  realize  that  tradi- 
tional solutions  no  longer  can  sufSce.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely  r.ev  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  these  public  prob- 
lems. Long-standing  relationships  between 
government  and  business  will,  of  necessity, 
iiave  to  be  altered.  Our  best  creative  effort 
win  have  to  be  exerted  through  the  evolu- 
tion, testing,  and  full  utilization  of  more 
forceful,  imaginative  techniques  and  devices. 
In  this  audience  there  Is  a  proven  capacity 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  cf  our  nation. 
We  have  labored  to  ensure  national  security. 
We  must  now  join  force's  to  create  a  cipabil- 
ity  that  can  bring  about  an  ever-increasing 
standard  of  living  for  all  citizens.  Tech- 
nology has  had  an  Immeasurable  impact  on 
our  Institutions,  laws,  and  mores.  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  Identify  some  of  the  ways  In  which 
systems  technology  can  be  applied  to  the 
problems  of  today.  Your  reaction  and  com- 
mentary will  be  useful  in  denoting  where 
we  shall  go  from  here. 
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I.NG    TO    SOLVE    Pt  BLIC    PROBLEM.S 

The  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  Is  com- 
prised of  men  .,nd  women  who  have  been 
sufficiently  concerned  about  how  otir  n.ition 
is  to  survive  that  They  have  sought  public 
1  ffice  with  all  ol  l-.s^  challenge.-;  i.nd  i  :■■!  .liie.s. 
The  average  constituency  of  uid-.w  fur  a 
member  of  Congress  Is  roughly  450,000  per- 
sons. The  Federal  legislator  niu.si  be  resnon- 
sive  to  the  Ideas,  needs,  and  compl.unts  of 
each  constituent,  and  also  to  the  needs  of 
ou.--  people  as  a  iiat:(j:i.  Little  v  onder.  then, 
that  as  the  new  series  of  jjroblems — foul  itlr. 
clogged  watervvay.s,  mountainous  deposits  of 
refuse,  j.tmmed  highways  and  byways,  and 
all  the  rest — began  to  impinge  on  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  that  an  outcry  vva-,  forthcom- 
ing tliat  has  crcscenrioed  with  ia<h  pa-ssiut^ 
year.  ■■Grass  roots"  needs  never  are  ignored 
lur  long,  .md  Congrcs.s  betran  to  '.Lok  l  >r 
new  approaches  to  correct  the  threatening 
conditions. 

Commenianc  -.vith  the  Sath  Congress,  a 
jeries  of  legislative  measures  were  intro- 
duced tliat  were  designed  to  confront  and 
overcome  the  problems  of  tlie  tyjje  earlier 
discussed.  I  have  long  had  a  deep  concern 
regarding  the  lack  of  funding  f.^r  research 
and  development  in  these  public  problem 
areas.  In  Fiscal  Year  1968,  onlv  14'":  of 
all  Federal  n  6c  D  funds  will  be  earmarked 
for  developi-nentai  activity  In  the  realm  out- 
side Department  of  Defense,  Atuinic  Energy 
Commission,  and  NASA  activltie.s 

The  expeiiditure  of  these  limited  funds  by 
diverse  c:vil  azeiice.s  mu.'st  be  conduned  with 
ina.xinium  management  tkill.  .ind  the  im- 
provement of  tills  in.inasemeiU  c  '.pabillly 
demands  attention!  M;inaeement  .icience 
has  been  much  talked  about  during  the  last 
t'A-o  decades,  and  the  aerospace  iiidu.^.try  lias 
utilized  It  to  the  fullest  Unfortunately,  few 
eroiips  respon.'ilble  lor  dealing  witli  the 
".'-oft"  problems  of  society  have  progressed 
toward  the  better  utilization  of  management 
tools  and  techniques. 

As  the  rriticahty  of  our  fituntu.n  heeanie 
inore  and  more  glaring.  I  introduced  legis- 
I.;tlon  (H.R.  20 1  calling  for  the  csiabllsh- 
nient  of  a  National  CommLcslon  on  Public 
Manr.gemcnt.  Stress  was  placed  upon  haviii.i 
a  working  commission  which  would  be  com- 
I^rL-^ed  ol  representatives  uf  Indu.stry.  htbor. 
Vijvernment.  and  the  .academic  world,  lie, 
charter  would  fe.iture  two  major  objectives: 
(1)  to  collect  and  analyze  informatio], 
:'-bout  the  application  of  systems  techniques 
to  i.on-defense,  non-space  public  problems, 
and 

(2 1  to  develop  programs  which  would  use 
these  techniques  to  solve  jpecific  problems. 
In  add.tlon,  the  National  Ccmml£.sioi; 
'.vGUld  be  given  the  resijonsibility  for  con- 
^idering  i-.ppropnate  financial  arrangements 
lur  the  use  o;  private  management  :  kills 
:i;;d  e.xpcrience. 

Support  for  the  concept  h.as  been  forth- 
coming from  many  qu  j-ters.  Rtcosnitlor. 
I'lat  we  as  a  i:ation  must  better  apply  the 
advanced  technology  which  we  r:Ovv  jicsse^s 
was  admirably  captured  m  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Simon  Ramo.  an  e.Tiinent  scien- 
tist and  capt.iin  of  industry: 

One  of  our  biggest  challenges  today  Is  not 
po  much  the  development  of  new  technology 
IjUt  rather  tl^.e  utllizatlcn  of  what  we  have 
!  )r  the  betterment  of  mankind.  For  tne  past 
:ow  ye:u-s.  we  h:.ve  been  watching  our  cities 
decay,  our  transportation  systems  choke  with 
tao-heavv  traflic.  our  .school  and  h^ispital  fa- 
cilities grow  less  and  less  adequate,  and  our 
v.ater  and  air  beconie  more  and  more 
polluted. 

In  underscoring  the  need  to  delineate  the 
ways  in  which  systems  technology  could  be 
applied  to  the  spectrum  of  public  problems, 
the  National  Commission  has  seemed  logical 
to  leaders  In  Congress  and  the  private  sector. 
More  than  50  members  of  the  house  of  Repre- 
sentatives joined  me  in  sponsoring  tiiis  con- 
cept, while  In  the  Senate  leadership  was  pro- 
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vlded  by  Senator  Hugh  Soott  of  Pennaylvanla, 
backed  by  nearly  15  members  of  that 
iTh.iniber 

Another  ipproach  to  the  same  general 
problem  iirea  has  been  developed  by  Senator 
fiaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  He  ha«  concen- 
trated upr'n  the  need  to  employ  sv^tems 
jiuilvsls  and  systems  en^tneerln?  In  collabo- 
r.i'i'n  with  plans  to  selectively  illocate  the 
nrtrions  sclentlftc  .ind  enKliieerlni?  manpower 
to  the  tasks  facing;  us  Grants-in-aid  to  states 
or  contracts  with  university  i^roups  are  pro- 
vided for  in  his  bin  Both  Senator  Scott  and 
I  fully  auree  with  Senator  Nelsons  state- 
ment that 

Nothing  short  of  a  massive  effort  by  In- 
dustry find  government  at  every  level  will 
solve  this  problem  This  can  be  done  only 
after  a  -otal  analysis  of  the  problem  and  de- 
velopment af  an  overall  program  of  action. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan matter  An  effort  now  Is  underway  to 
combine  the  two  approaches,  which  in  some 
ways  are  complementary  so  that  the  best 
elements  of  my  proposal  and  the  Nelson 
i?raiita-in-ald   stratei?y  are   retained 

Amon<  the  members  and  committees  of 
ConKTess  'here  has  developed  a  ro(?nlzance 
that  undeirtandlnK  of  the  so- railed  systems 
approach  ■  rf^ulred  special  orientation  and 
education  The  termlnoluify  Itself  ■.«ften 
seemed  unclear  What  was  meant  by  opera- 
tions analysis  and  research,  simulation  and 
mixlellni?.  or  -systems  management  and  plan- 
nlni?'  Esoteric  phrases  s\ich  as  symbolic 
lo(5lc"  or  queuelns!  theory"  posed  even 
greater  mental  Impediments  The  world  of 
automatic  dara  pnicesslm?— the  subject  of 
countlets  articles  in  the  popular  press  and 
professional  journals — was  not  alwavs  easy 
to  comprehend  Gradually,  politicians  and 
their  staffs  are  strivlm;  to  understand  the 
new  jargon  to  understand  the  system  ap- 
proach. 

Quite  recently  I  attended  an  excellent  In- 
formal seminar  sponsored  by  The  Brookings 
Institution  at  which  19  members  "f  the 
House.  fri>m  both  parMes.  discussed  candidly 
their  need  for  better  iniormatlcjn,  and  how 
systems  'echnlques  and  automatic  data  proc- 
essing might  help  them  in  their  day-to-day 
office  functioning  and  In  their  role  as  na- 
tional legislators 

Among  the  Congressional  groups  scrutiniz- 
ing the  possible  application  of  systems  tech- 
nology to  puDllc  problems  has  been  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development  In  a  report  entitled  Environ- 
mental pollution— a  challenge  tu  .science  and 
technology  ■  the  Subcommittee  urged  that: 
To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  other  national  technol- 
ogy programs  systems  analysis  and  man- 
agement ciipabllltv  .'hould  he  established 
within    the   Federal    Government. 

Another  perspective  of  the  problem  has 
been  reflected  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Programs,  and  its  criticism  of  low 
levels  of  funding  lor  ■such  vital  program 
areas  as  .sewage  treatment  pollution  con- 
trol, urban  complex  planning  (Including 
housing,  schools,  parks  and  recreation:  and 
transportation  network  design 

So  numerous  are  the  activities  throughout 
the  country  wherein  automatic  data  proc- 
essing and  systems  .inalysls  are  in  use  that 
Senator  Edw.ird  Kennedy  has  come  forward 
with  a  recommendation  for  a  study  ai'.d  In- 
vestigation of  information  service  systems 
for  states  and  localities  Here  again,  the  size 
and  complexity  of  our  nation  make  the  prob- 
lem difficult  A  simple  exchange  of  prob- 
lems solved,  mistakes  made,  and  lessons 
learned  Is  a  matter  of  enormous  dlfflculty. 
We  Itnow.  for  example,  that  a  great  many 
states  and  metropolitan  governments  are 
utilizing  systems  analysis  In  such  diverse  ap- 
plication areas  as  procurement  activity,  wel- 
fare and  anti-poverty  and  planning  tnd 
policy  determination.  Of  the  25  states  and 
19  metropolitan  governments  replying  to  a 


recent  questionnaire.  77  '  Indicated  activity 
m  ma-uigemft;t  .md  related  activities:  tiO 
in  services  and  transportation:  57".  social 
and  economic  development:  51'-;.  utilization 
i.f  resources  i  such  ,is  parks  i;  and  4n  legal 
and  regulatory  activities  Funds  expended  for 
these  progra.ns  .uid  projects  during  196fi 
totalled  an  estimated  »22.50O0O0  for  both 
in-house  and  external  systems  activities 

As  Federal  leglsl.^tors  face  the  plethora  of 
activities  being  undertaken  at  the  Federal, 
regional,  state,  and  local  levels.  It  quickly 
becomes  apparent  that  ,issessment  criteria 
ind  procedures  are  an  .ibsolute  -must"  If 
order  Is  to  emerge  out  of  relative  chaos  One 
step  to  bring  this  about  has  been  the  Intro- 
durtlon  of  a  bill  by  Representative  Charles 
E  Ooodell  calling  tor  "he  establishment  of  an 
OfBce  of  Program  An.ilysls  and  Evaluation 
.md  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Pro- 
gram Analysis  .\nd  Evaluation  In  urging  that 
objective,  scientific,  and  empirical  analysis" 
be  used  in  assessing  .ill  Federal  programs,  the 
sponsors  are  pointing  up  the  requirement  for 
strong  controls  in  order  to  optimize  the  re- 
sults to  be  derived  from  those  programs 
which  have  been  chosen  for  funding 

THE    IMPACT    OF    THE    PLANNlNC.-pnOGRAMINC- 
BUDCETINC.    STSTEM 

While  Representative  Goodell  ind  his  col- 
leagues have  placed  cmph.isls  on  improving 
evaluaUon  and  measurement  mechanlsma, 
there  has  been  a  major  force  m  motion 
throughout  the  Federal  community  for  sev- 
.•ral  years  that  !s  .-.ilied  PPBS."  standing  for 
ihe  -Plannlng-Programlng-Budgetlng  Sys- 
tem '  Initiated  by  Charles  J  Hitch,  former 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
!hls  system  features  'he  .idaptatlon  of  sys- 
tematic quantitative  analytical  techniques 
developed  In  industry  and  studied  by  the 
Rand  Corp..  on  defense  activities  A  great 
many  of  the  DOD  programs  and  projects 
f-juld  be  approached  logically  through  the 
:ise  of  highly  structured  analyses  and  econo- 
:netn?  procedures  In  order  that  we  ill  have 
a  common  frame  of  reference,  let  me  run 
through  the  four  salient  characteristics  of 
PPBS 

,  1 1  Focus  is  placed  on  the  basic  objec- 
tives )f  the  Federal  government  and  estab- 
lishing a  relationship  between  these  objec- 
tives and  all  program  activities: 

i2i  The  impact  of  program  development 
and  funding  for  several  years  into  the  fu- 
ture IS  Identified; 

i3)  All  costs  germane  to  the  given  pro- 
ttram  are  noted:  and 

(4i  Alternative  citirses  of  action  aj-e  de- 
lineated  .ind   analyzed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  PPBS  was  not 
placed  :n  operation  without  some  opposition. 
but  as  result*  proved  the  value  of  the  precise- 
ly develaped  techniques  and  procedures,  -.vid- 
er  .icceptance  w.is  forthcoming  Late  ;n  1065. 
a  dlrettlve  signed  by  President  Johixson  was 
eri  to  all  Executive  Br.incn  elements,  noiu 
fying  them  that  PPBS  would  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  .Ul  program  .md  ftnan-lal 
p  ans  The  incorporation  of  PPBS  now  Is  in 
progress  and  a  great  deal  Is  being  learned 
about  the  differences  between  some  of  the 
planning  needs  in  more  subjective  areas  and 
•he  olten  more  resdlly  quantifiable  programs 
of  DOD 

The  possible  eflcct  of  PPBS  on  the  au- 
thorization-appropriation cycle  of  the  Con- 
gress IS  not  vet  knoWii  Several  Congre?slon- 
1  committees  have  begun  to  examine  the 
impact  of  PPBS  on  individual  agenc.es.  The 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  on  Sclentl.lc 
Manpower  Utilization  was  the  first  group 
'o  .onslder  the  lessons  being  learned  in  de- 
partmental use  of  PPBS:  commentary  from 
officials  of  the  Depirtment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health. 
Education,  ar.d  Welfare  aided  Congressmen 
In  vinderstandlng  some  of  the  problems  being 
en<-ountered  by  civil  agencies 

Recognition    of     the     growing    Imp.act     of 
PPBS   was  present  in  the   1967  report.  "Fed- 


.-■r.al    Research    and    Development   Programs- 
the    Decisionmaking    Process,"    prepared    by 
the  Subcommittee    'n  Research  and  Techni- 
cal   Programs    of    the    House    Committee    op 
Government    Operations     Tlie    report    noted 
that  the  defense,  space,  and  atomic   energy 
pn^gram-s    have   drawn    heavily    on    the    new 
systems   techniques,   and   that  while  mathe- 
matical   models    and    computers    often    have 
been  utilized,  such  tools  have  llmU.ed  utility 
Parenthetically,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal     government     lias    an    Inventory    of 
nearly   3,000   computing  devices   and   spends 
■  pproximatelv  1  2  billion  dollars  annually    .n 
procurement.'  rental  and  operating  expenses 
Another    Congreeslonril    clement    ;urtlve   in 
examining   the   role   of   PPBS    has   been   the 
Senate   Sub«->mmlttee   on   National    Security 
and  International  Operations.  Here,  the  em- 
phasis  has   been   placed   on   considering    the 
role    of    the    budgetary    process    In    helplne 
plan  ;ind  control  the   national  .'security  pol- 
icy  The  testimony  of  such  qualified  :vdvlsorp 
as  Chiarles  L    Schultze.  the  retiring  Director 
.>f  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Dr   Alain  C 
Enthoven.  DOD  .\.ssUtant  Secretary  for   Sys- 
tems Analysis,  h:ts  proven  to  be  invaluable  v. 
the  Congressional  observers. 

The  most  rec^-nt  series  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  PPBS  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint  Economic  C<->mmlttee  Published  .is 
•  The  Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgetlng  Sv.=  - 
tem:  Progress  and  Potenthils."  this  legus- 
hitlve  group,  through  its  spokesman  Sen- 
ator William  E  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  went 
in  record  .is  saying : 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  approximately 
30  percent  of  our  national  Income  flow^ 
through  the  public  sector,  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  our  policymakers  be  armed 
with  the  best  possible  tools  for  evaluating  th-^ 
effectiveness  of  our  public  programs  and  tx- 
per.dlttires 

Not  only  have  Congressional  commlttei'r 
sought  to  hear  the  experience  of  the  millt  irv 
and  civilian  agencies  within  the  Feder,:. 
government,  but  witnesses  from  state  .\i.(: 
city  Jurisdictions  have  been  invited  to  tc- 
tlfy.  Included  have  been  officials  from  t!:. 
states  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermor.- 
Also,  there  has  been  useful  information  pr 
vlded  by  representatives  of  not-for-prc:  • 
foundations,  universities,  and  business  in- 
stitutions. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Congress  are  com- 
mencing to  realize  that  a  cleverly  denvti; 
mixture  of  technological  md  political  solu- 
tions is  going  to  be  needed  to  overcome  !!.•.■ 
problems  of  our  age  .md  the  means  by  which 
government  strives  to  overcome  them  : 
would  agree  with  Professor  Harold  P.  Green 
of  the  George  Washington  University  when 
he  states: 

"At  the  present  time,  national  policy  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  go  or  no-go  on  tech- 
nological programs  are  made  on  the  bas.s 
of  judgments  only  as  to  feasibility,  co:  t 
priorities,  and  budgetary  considerations. 
What  Is  required  in  my  view  Is  that  judg- 
ments on  leeal.  economic  and  social  aspect.- 
be  Integrated  into  the  decislon-makir.a 
process." 


EXAMPLES  OP  AGENCY  PROJECTS  INVOLVING 
SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  h;ne 
been  significant  number?  >  f  :-ystems  contra"' 
awarded  by  Federal  departments  and  agei  - 
cies  to  private  sector  groups.  M my  agencit- 
have  been  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  extn:- 
internal  staffing  should  be  developed  In  !i<>a 
of  going  "outside"  for  consulting  suppof 
Tr.  rr.:.:'y  Instmres,  ibortlve  efforts  have  heev. 
midc  to  conduct  Inhouse  systems  analv-.? 
without  properly  qualified  personnel.  The 
usual  result  was  eventual  reliance  upon  <  ir- 
slde  .issistance  In  requirements  analysis,  sys- 
tems designs,  personnel  training,  and  equip- 
ment selection. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  .  ;■> 
been  heavllv  involved  in  using  systenis 
analysis  Robert  A  Levlne,  chief  of  the  OEO 
Office    of    Research,    Phms.    Programs,    and 
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Evaluation  compared  the  problems  of  this 
civil  agency  with  DODi 

(1)  Welfare  is  easier  to  define  than  na- 
tional security.  That  is,  we  know  what  we 
nie.in  and  can  measure  what  we  mean  In 
terms  of  improvement  of  people  as  defined 
l)y  Income  and  other  variables.  Deterrence 
IS  mu-h  more  difficult  to  measure. 

(2l  We  h.id  a  lot  of  data  to  begin  with — 
more  th.in  defense  Good  economic  data  have 
neen  gathered  and  tabulated  In  this  country 
lor  30  \ears  or  more,  and  for  the  20  years 
since  the  Employment  .Act  of  1946  created 
:he  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
the  data  iiave  been  quite  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  mfist  users  will  testify,  these  data 
ire  almost  always  out  of  phase  with  opera- 
tional needs  There  are  problems  such  as  the 
need  for  series  on  time  and  geographical 
■lases  tiifferent  from  the  bases  on  which  the 
ilata  are  gathered. 

(3)  Unlike  the  Defense  Department,  we 
play  a  game  against  nature  which  makes  our 
'  isk  considerably  easier.  We  do  not  have  to 

■  onter.d  with  a  malevolent  enemy. 

.As  OEO  utilised  the  expertise  of  university 
,ind  "think  type"  corporations.  It  was  able 
M  examine  many  areas  which  had  been  the 
-ubject  of  conjee* ure  lor  many  years.  Among 
•he  study  efforts  funded  by  OEO  were: 

1 1 1    Study   of  organization   and   measure- 

■  lent  of  urban  poverty; 

i2i  Study  of  employment  possibilities  for 
.ib-profe.ssional  workers: 

I  ii  Study  of  how  poor  youth  view  their 
:  nblem: 

i4»  Study  on  analyzing  alternative  hypo- 
letical  urban  community  action  programs; 
;id 

i5i  Study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Project 
ilfrid     St.irt     in     performing     its     manifest 

nction 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
'(■velopment  also  has  relied  upon  systems 
•chnology  as  applied  by  private  sector  con- 
•actors.    in   a   study   recently   completed    bv 

)ns',-,;tech.    Inc     for   the    HUD   Fort    Worth 

ffice.  a  con^.prehenslve  work  processing  sys- 

-•'in    that    would    Jignlficnntly    increase    the 

•fecti'.  eness     of     renewal     operations     was 

roposed 

The  -•-.  fetv  of  aircraft  ictivities  ':ver  our 
itles  has  necessitated  the  rapid  updating  of 
;iots'  ,  I'-i.-  .md  this  requirement  resulted  In 
?i  operations  research  sftidv  of  the  orepara- 

•  on  (  f  neronautical  charts  by  the  Coast  and 

■  i^odetic  -urvey 

Manv  ;■  you  as.^embled  here  are  aware  of 
:e  nuinercus  contracts  which  have  been  let 

■  the  r'"-d.^r:i!  Kovernment  as  it  has  studied 
e  devc!   pment  of  transportation  and  com- 

:  '.'.inlcntions  systems  within  the  Northeast 
I'orrldcr    The   list  Is  almost  endless,  and   its 

■  ver-increr.sir.g   length    is   mute   evidence   ^'-i 
le  reliance   -jlaced  by  our  nation's  leadsr- 

.-.Ip  In  tlie  \isefulno^s  and  promise  '^f  systems 

•  •'^hnologv. 

IN    (  ONCI.rSION 

We    .ue   in   an   age   where   change   is   the 

"(<,,<;       '-ivrncli.       Achievement       succeeds 

:uevement    and  mankind  can  .scarcely  draw 

i.uthe-  breath  before  beinc  confronted  with 

"t  .inother  jiressure.  Tlie  Job  v.-e  perform,  the 

patterii    of    life    in    the    home,    recreation. 

t-avel — -every  facet  of  our  existence  is  in  a 

■,ite  of  :l.;x, 

'.Vliat  is  t.ie  answer  to  this  unprecedented 

nd'tion''  The  now  trends  are  not  necessar- 

.  destrovinu  what  \ve  uced  to  call  'the  good 

d  days   '   America  Is  living  In   an   affluence 

ever  neloro  known  on  this  planet  My  appeal 

.  vou  is  this:  let  us  work  toeether  as  never 

i  "fore,  keenir?  ?n  open  mind  and  grasping 

■  '."ry  oprrTttinlty  'hat  will  help  assure  the 

■  reservnt  ,"  :i  'if  our  cherished  heritage  while 
' 'lerine  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the 
>  etter  life    The  aireatness  which  America  can 

ttaln  is  unlimited.  To  reach  this  pinnacle 

■  e  must  work  harder  and  more  intelligently 

•  ".an  ever  before.  Perhaps  of  greatest  Imnor- 

■  mce    is    the    willingness    to    use   every    re- 
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source — human,  material,  i.nanclal.  and 
moral — that  the  nation  possesses.  With  such 
a  concerned  effort,  the  achievement  of  our 
goals  will  never  be  In  doubt.  Thank  you. 
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Escalation  in  Space 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  thought-provoking  editorials 
on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  been 
written  by  John  Chamberlain  and  ap- 
jieared  in  the  Saturday.  January-  27.  1968, 
i.ssue  of  the  News  and  Courier  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

This  article,  entitled  'Escalation  in 
Space,"  draws  some  analogies  between 
the  Vietnam  war  and  other  conflicts  in 
which  this  country  has  been  engaged. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  the  jjoint  that 
in  the  past  the  leadership  in  this  coun- 
try has  the  vision  to  see  what  was  neces- 
.sary  to  achieve  a  military  victory.  Such 
is  not  the  case  as  it  apjlles  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  author  concludes  that  until  this 
military  reality  is  accepted,  the  policy  of 
gradual  escalation  will  only  lead  to  years 
and  perhaps  decades  of  useless  American 
deaths  In  this  faraway  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  i^rinted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Charleston     iSC.)     News    and 

Courier.  Jan.  27,    1968] 

EscAL.\TioN  IN  .Space 

(By  John  Chamberlain t 

If  nothing  positive  comes  out  of  the  recent 
■  peace"  disputation  over  the  semantic  dltTer- 
ence  between  "could"  and  "will"  as  used  in 
various  North  Vietnamese  oilers  To  "talk" 
after  cessation  of  the  bombing,  the  pressure 
on  President  Johnson  to  step  up  the  v.ar 
win  be  close  to  irresistible.  Already,  in  Wash- 
ington, attention  Is  centering  on  what  must 
happen  when  the  weather  changes  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  idea  of  'hot  pursuit"  of  the 
enemy  into  Laos  is  in  the  air. 

Well,  the  U.S.  people  might  as  well  face  iti 
there  is  a  geographical  Imperative  to  every 
war.  and  the  imperative  cannot  be  dodged 
forever. 

War,  between  gritty  and  determined  op- 
ponents, swings  eventually  on  supply,  and 
r-upply  moves  over  well-recognized  highways. 
It  follows  that  the  nation  which  can  sever 
its  opponent's  supply  lines  will  end  up  by 
dictating,  or  at  least  making  a  favorable 
settlement,  at  the  peace  table. 

In  the  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  dis- 
covered the  geographical  imperative  only 
after  an  unsatisfactory  period  of  futile 
pounding  at  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  front  In 
Virginia. 

After  Gen.  George  McClellan's  dispiriting 
stand-off  along  the  Potomac.  Generals  Grant 
and  Sherman  broke  the  struggle  wide  t:pen 
by  shearing  the  Confederacy  in  two  along 
the  line  of  the  Mississippi  and  cuttins  In 
through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to  roll  up 
Lee's  rear. 

Meanwhile,  the  Union  navy  blockaded 
Charleston.  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  risking; 
trouble  with  Great  Britain.  But,  because 
Britain  needed  America's  wheat,  the  blockade 
never  turned  the  battle  Into  an  international 
war. 


All  this  is  obvious  stuff  from  the  books. 
And  it  is  Just  as  obvious  that  the  penalty  of 
refusing  to  exploit  the  geographical  Impera- 
tive is  a  bloody  dragged-o'at  mess,  an  escala- 
tion in  time  that  is  more  brutal  than  any 
conceivable  escalation  in  space 

In  World  War  I.  the  Western  Front  in 
Prance  became  a  nie.^t-itrinder  ooeration. 
with  the  appallini;  casu:Uties  of  the  .Somine 
and  Verdun,  simply  because  Winston  Church- 
iU's  .ittempt  to  link  up  with  Russia  i.n  Ger- 
m.any's  rear  failed  at  G.illipoll,  (The  irony  of 
this  became  app:»rent  .ifter  the  w.ir.  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  .Allies  had  c, tiled  off 
the  Galllpoll  campaign  when  the  Ttirklsh 
forts  were  running  out  of  ammunition  i 

In  World  War  II,  Gen  Do'.U'las  MacArthur 
exploited  the  geographical  Imperative  by  con- 
tinuously getting  behind  the  Japanese  for- 
ward po'ltions  on  the  southwestern  Pacific 
Hank  while  the  US,  Navy  attacked  irontally 
in  the  iiorth 

The  Pacific  War  came  to  .m  effective  end 
when  Japan's  oil  route  to  the  Indies  w:is 
severed  at  the  line  of  the  Philippines:  there 
was  never  any  need  to  consider  invading 
J.ipan.  or  to  use  the  atoinic  bomb  in  Hiro- 
shima. 

The  (teojraphlc.il  f.ict  of  the  Vietnamese 
War  is  that  it  is  being  louaht  In  a  [)"nlnsu;a, 
which  couid  be  closed  off  laterally. 

But.  absurdly,  only  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  prP. ileaed  to  m.ike  tlanklntr  moves  ;n  the 
space  involved 

The  '.win  yeotrraphical  keys  to  tJie  war  .<re 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  through  Laos  ::nd  the 
ocean  approaches  to  Haiphong  and  other 
North  Vietnamese  ports 

In  Civil  War  terms,  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
Is  the  Mississippi:  Haiphong  is  Charleston  or 
Mobile, 

But  cur  Gen.  Westmoreland  is  not  per- 
mitted to  act  like  Grant  or  Sherman,  and 
nobody  Is  allowed  to  mention  Adm  Farragut. 
We  are  fighting  the  war  as  Lincoln  would 
have  fought  the  Civil  War  if  he  had  resolved 
to  do  no  more  than  invade  Kentucky. 

Gen.  Thomas  Lane  says  we  could  put  a 
million  men  into  .South  Vietnam  and  still 
get  nothing  better  than  a  long  and  bloody 
stalemate  if  we  aren't  allowed  to  touch  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  There  is  the  danger,  of 
course,  that  Red  China  and  Russia  might 
react  m  an  incalculable  manner  if  we  really 
tried  to  win. 

Lincoln  faced  the  same  unknown  when  he 
gave  the  order  to  keep  British  ships  from 
moving  into  Confederate  ports.  But  Lincoln 
had  that  northern  wheat  to  use  as  a  diplo- 
matic '.veapon  .s-'imilarly,  the  US.  has  Chiang 
Kai-sheks  urmy  of  GOO. 000  men  on  Red 
China's  flank. 

Tliere  may  be  good  political  arguments 
b-)und  up  with  atomic  Tears  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  sever  the  supply  arteries  of  the  Viet 
Cong 

But  If  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  and  Haiphong 
are  to  be  forever  sacrosanct,  then  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  is  obviously  right:  we 
should  try  to  wind  tin  the  struggle  with  the 
best  deal  we  can  make. 

If  escalation  of  the  war  in  space  cannot 
be  accepted  with  a  view  to  winning  It,  escala- 
tion in  t:me  will  only  lead  to  years — and 
perhaps  decades — of  usele,ss  American  deaths. 


The    Reserves   Were    Spared    McNamara 
Boobery 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  is 
berated  by  its  critics  when  It  does  not 
completely  acquiesce  in  the  demands  it 
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receives  from  the  executive  branch  How- 
ever, with  the  passage  of  time,  these  con- 
gressional critics  are  iciven  the  advantage 
of  hindsight  and  then  di.scover  the  wis- 
dom demonstrated  by  the  Congress  In 
rejecting;  these  Ul-considered  proposals 
bv  the  executive  branch 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  quite 
aware  of  the  determination  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  discharge 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  m  re- 
spect to  the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  It  therefore  received  the  over- 
whelm.mg  support  of  Congress  in  reiect- 
Ing  the  lU-conceived  and  abortive  effort 
of  the  Department  of  Defer.se  to  destroy 
our  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
capability 

The  Con-iress  iv.  passins  H  R  2.  now 
Public  Law  90-168  the  Reserve  bill  of 
rights,  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  complete 
disapproval  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's plans  to  emasculate  our  Reserve 
strength. 

It  therefore  may  be  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  this  body  that 
a  rerent  wsue  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
earned  an  excellent  editorial  commend- 
in'4  the  Conijress  on  its  actions  In  respect 
to  our  Reserve  Forces. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  on  Januarv  29.  1968. 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  my  good 
frier.d  and  colleague  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Tennessee  Joe  L  Evins. 

I  therefore  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
entitled  "Thanks  to  Lawmakers,  the  Re- 
serves Were  Spared  McNamara  Boobery". 
Thanks  to  L.\wm\kers  the  Reserves  Were 
Spared  MlNam.^r.x  Boobery 
U\  rhe  sudden  crisis  begot-pn  of  North 
Korea  s  seizure  of  a  U  3  ship  and  its  crew 
of  83.  President  Johnson  i  .ind  the  Pentagoni 
found  it  militarily  advisable  to  call  up  man- 
power and  equipment  strength  from  the  Air 
Fonre  and  Na  v  reserves.  It  also  was  hinted 
that  Army  reservists  may  face  the  same  swift 
Induction 

The  wonder  Is  net  that  this  occurred;  but 
as  a  disconcerting  thought,  what  there  would 
have  been  available  for  calUip  had  Robert  S 
MjNamara  had  his  way  in  his  long  and  in- 
sistent campaign  as  Defense  Secretary  to 
merge  the  Reserves  with  the  National 
Guard — including  cutbacks  for  both — and  to 
strictly  limit  the  equipment  available  for 
them. 

That  Is  a  matter  of  record,  is  is  his  obvious 
belief  that  nuclear  weaponry  as  a  war- 
deterrent  disposed  of  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paredness to  wage  conventional  warfare  Nev- 
ertheless, he  has  bitterly  opposed — and  for 
years  bloclced — deployment  of  the  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missile  system  strongly  advocated  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  consenting  reluctantly 
last  year  to  a  start  on  Nike-X  installations 
Thus  his  seven-'year  tenure  of  the  top  de- 
fense seat  was  m.^rked  by  computerized 
reckoning  to  fit  his  own  theories,  m  salient 
particulars  challenging  the  reasoned  Judg- 
ment of  competent  military  idvisers.  And  for 
that  fact,  in  terms  of  insecurity  by  inade- 
quate preparedness,  the  nation  has  paid  a 
high  price.  The  same  Whiz  Kid  analyses, 
whenever  they  Interfered  with  tactical  and 
strategic  decisions,  have  contributed  to 
lengthening  the  war  m  Vietnam. 

The  Banner  published  Saturday  a  recita- 
tion of  that  record  as  complied  and  verified 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee — 
the  study  supplied  by  Rep  F  Edward  Heberi. 
Louisiana  Democrat  and  veterL^n  member  of 
th.it  body  \s  stated,  the  authority  for  the 
Reserve  caMup  came  under  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress,  which  McNamara  didn't 
want."   Further,   the  Sec-DeJ   and   his  aides 
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were  "determined  they  were  not  going  to  c.ill 
up  the  Reserves  for  the  V'U'tnam  war.  so  the 
.'Krmy  Reserve  and  National  Guard  have  suf- 
fered tragically  from  lack  of  equipment."  To 
correction  of  that,  the  Reserve  Bill  of  Rights 
was  enacted  last  year,  orde.-lng  that  they  be 
properly  equipped 

But  for  congres.slonal  action,  there  would 
have  been  no  blocking  of  the  McNamara  drive 
to  merge  the  Reserves  with  the  Guard — a 
scheme  announced  In  December.  1966.  and 
which,  as  Hebert  warned  at  the  time,  could 
leave  the  Army  too  weak  "to  satisfy  general 
mobilization  requirements  m  a  major  con- 
•.  entlonal  war  " 

The  oddity  of  the  total  situation  Is  that 
while  McNiimara  enunciated  polities  of  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  power  as  a  war-deterrent  - 
in  other  words  that  logically  no  .-inch  conflict 
could  occur  because  of  Its  horrendou.s  mutual 
destructlveness-  simultaneously  he  was  ob- 
sessed with  policies  that  actually  encumbered 
.irid  weakened  the  capacity  to  wage  cnnven- 
tli.nal  war;  the  type  tn  which  we  are  eni'iigod 
in  Vietnam,  and  toward  which  we  c^uld  be 
stumbling  In  the  Korean  affair 

It  Is  thanks  to  Congress,  not  McNamara. 
that  a  measure  of  prpparedne.ss,  respecting 
Reserves,  remained  for  the  callups  noted  or 
pending.  In  the  $70  billion  defense  money 
bill  for  fl.'-cil  1968.  the  lawmakers  required 
that  the  Army  National  Guard  have  a  paid 
drill  strength  of  400, OOn  and  the  Army  Re- 
.^ervp  260000;  ,ind  Insisted  th.it  the  Reserve 
Include  three  combat  brigades  totalling 
41  000 

Mr  McNamara  was  beyond  his  depth  In  the 
responsibilities  assigned  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  prolonged  to  such  extent  in 
the  Johnson  administration  and  the  nation 
.i.is  paid  a  hleh  price  for  his  boobery 

In  those  initial  years  of  his  misilt  mcum- 
bencv.  he  was  party  to  the  security  default — 
purbllndnesa  and  reckless  nalvrte— which 
permitted  the  Soviet  missile  buildup  In  Cuba 
before  even  acknowledging  Its  occurrence, 
much  less  acting  to  challenge  It  in  the  con- 
frontation that  finally  came  on  overwhelm- 
ing congressional  and  public  demand  But 
for  that  prompting  on  the  part  of  men  who 
knew  the  score.  Inaction  by  amateurism  at 
the  helm,  obsessed  with  appeasement  pollcv. 
could  have  brought  difaster  both  national 
:ind  hemispheric 

The  McNamara  exodus,  with  Clark  Clifford 
as  replacement,  cannot  fail  to  make  for 
improvement. 

The  nation  has  lenrned  the  hard  wav  that 
once  .1  war  is  joined  -or  its  gathering  clouds 
threaten— there  is  no  substitute  for  victcrv. 
It  also  his  learned  that  to  that  end  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  preparedness,  and  wiUlnr- 
ness  to  use  it  lor  nntjonni  and  free  world 
security. 
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he  singled  out  most  af  the  segments  of  the 
American  economy  for  .is-'urances  'hat  the 
Administration  had  something  In  the  works 
to  improve  their  condition 

Little  hope  for  an  early  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  was  held  out.  Most  of  the  nation 
will  back  President  Johnson  when  he  call> 
for  .issurance  of  reclpnx-al  action  on  the  p.ut 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  as  ,; 
condition  for  cessation  of  the  bombing  f 
N  irth  Vletnim,  and  .usstires  the  onemy  Ih.i' 
the  tJnlteri  States  stands  ready  and  anxious 
to  pursue  .my  avenue  u>ward  negotlatlo:; 
providing  there  Is  some  assurance  that  tai;- .-, 
might  be  fruitful. 

Moot  folks,  m  this  area  of  the  country  at 
'.east    do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Presi- 
dent's (lemaiKis  for  a  tax  Increase  as  a  nece'^- 
.sary  means  to  curb  mfl.illon.  It  Is  our  opin- 
ion   that    unless   domestic   spending   can   !>• 
cut  slncerelv  md  seriously,  further  taxes  \vi:; 
only  hasteti  the  downward  slide  of  the  econ- 
omv  of  the  agricultural  .^rcas  of  the  nation 
and  will  cause  further  overburdening  of  the 
small    buslne.ss    segment    of    the    econonr 
which  has  been  having   hard  sledding  as 
Is.  Planned  increases  in  federal  programs  a- 
the  same  time  the  .ulmlnlstratlon  is  callli. 
for  a  further  belt  tightening  by  the  prlva-- 
economv  leaves  doubt  as  to  th.e  sincerity 
any  talk  about  federal  economy  moves. 

Tlie  big  problems  of  Vietnam,  crime,  pt 
erly.   civil   disobedience  and   lack  of   respt-   ■ 
for  America  .ibroad  will  not  be  solved  by  tu\ 
ing    the    Industrious    among    I'.s    and    glvii  ■ 
their    substance    to    the    less    Indr.Mrlous 
home  and  abroad  in  the  form  of  increa" 
relief   payments,   grants-in-aid.   etc     and 
the    form    of    reduced    tariffs    to   encourn.  ■ 
greater  Imports  of  products  in  direct  compf 
tltlon   with   the  production  of  our  heavi: 
taxed    American    farmers   and    producers 
other  goods. 

To  be  sure,  if  federal  spending  continues 
Increase,    Increased    taxes    will    be    the    '.:. 
evltable  result.  Tlierefore.  many  of  the  ;. 
tlon's  Congressmen  .md  a  growing  perce:  ■ 
age  of  the  populace  are  beginning  to  demai. 
a  cut  In  domestic  spending  instead  of  a  :ri\ 
increase,  as  a  curb  on  Inflation.  As  long 
defense  budgets  must  rem.iln  at  their  preft    • 
high  point  or  increase,  in  order  to  Insure    i. 
security  of   the   nation,   the   federal   govcri. 
inent  must  show  an  Inclination  to  hold  b.  ; 
on  nonessential  spending  before  the  muti    ■ 
the  street  in  this  part  of  the  country  •-. . 
favor  a  lax  Increase. 


"Kiki"  Cuyler  Named  to  Baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame 


Something  for  Everybody  but  the 
Taxpayer 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Tluirsdav.  February  S.  1968 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
following  editorial  on  President  John- 
son's recent  state  of  the  Union  message 
reflects  the  views  of  a  vast  majority  of 
people  in  this  country  It  is  written  by 
Donald  Cammack.  editor  ;tnd  publisher 
of  the  Times-Herald  m  Buffalo.  S  Dak, 
Entitled  "Something  for  Everybody  but 
the  Taxpayer,  ■  I  include  it  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Record; 
Something  for  Everybody  but  the  T,axpayer 

President  Johnsons  State  of  the  Union 
message  last  week  contained  little  of  assur- 
ance for  the  overburdened  taxpayer,  although 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIC,\N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE6 

T'lur-'Ur-.  Frbrnarv  S.  196S 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  ; 
years  atro  this  month  I  called  ratcnti'. ". 
of  the  House  to  the  desire  of  many  of  ;- 
in  Michi'-;an  to  have  "Kiki"  Cuyl-;: 
named  to  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  t 
CooperstO'.vn,  N.Y. 

"Klki."  whose  home  was  in  Harrisv;"! , 
Mich  ,  in  my  congressional  district,  •a;'.'. 
be  remembered  by  many  of  you  as  one 
of  baseball's  outsiandiiu4  players  dunr. 
his  era. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  announce  today  'h  ; 
Mr  Cuyler  has  appropriately,  thou-n 
belatedly,  been  .selected  for  the  nalio:'.al 
pastime's  Hall  of  Fame.  In  1964  he  was 
selected  for  Michigan's  Hall  of  Fanie 
Both  of  these  honors,  of  course,  arc  made 
posthumously  because  Mr.  Cuyler  pas.-'d 
away  in  1950. 
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Mr.  Merrill  'Weber,  publisher  of  the 
Alcona  County  Herald  and  veteran  cam- 
paigner for  Kiki's  recognition,  an- 
nounced the  long  overdue  honor  of  Mr. 
Cuyler's  outstanding  baseball  record  in 
a  recent  edition  of  his  paper  with  the 
following  news  story: 

KiKl"     Cl-VI.IR     NaMKI)      I'o     B>    FB«IL'S     H.^!-L 

OF  Fame 

Many  Alcona  County  residents  as  well  as 
baseball  funs  across  the  country  were  thrilled 
with  the  announcement  Sunday  that  the  late 
Hazen  'Kiki"  Cuyler  had  been  voted  to  base- 
ball's Hall  of  Fame  at  Coopcrstown.  N.Y. 

Cuyler,  a  native  of  Sturgeon  Point  and  a 
Melong  rosic!'  lit  •'-.  H.-.rn,s\  .lie.  sl.irr(d  for  18 
years  for  four  National  League  teams  and 
was  third  base  coach  for  the  American 
League's  Boston  Red  Sox  when  he  passed 
.iway  In  February,  1950,  following  a  heart 
:ittack  suffered  while  ice  fishing  at  a  lake 
near  Glennle. 

The  Hall  of  Famer's  greatest  athletic  feats 
were  performed  while  a  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  and  the  Chicago  Cubs.  His 
speed,  daring  and  batting  prowess  earned  for 
liim  the  n.ime  of  'the  right  handed  Ty 
Cobb.  "  He  compiled  a  iife-time  batting  aver- 
age of  321  ..nd  year  alter  year  was  among 
National  L'-a-'ue  Ifaci.  rs  in  stolen  bases. 

Klkl  started  his  baseball  career  on  the 
^andiots  of  this  county  where  he  drew  the 
attention  of  scouts  who  signed  him  to  a 
contract  with  Bay  City  in  the  old  Michigan- 
Ontario  (Mint)  League.  He  went  from  there 
liirectly  to  the  major  leagues  with  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Alter  stairlrg  in  *he  P:i;nsvlV'ir.la  cltv 
where,  among  other  outstanding  feats,  he 
won  the  1925  \Vorl;i  Series  froin  Washington 
with  a  clutch  ninth  inning  double  off  the 
immortal  V/.lter  Johnson,  Kiici  was  traded 
to  the  Chlraito  Cubs  -.vlicre  he  reached  ihe 
peak  of  his  playing  career. 

After  ending  his  playing  days.  Cuyler  man- 
aged at  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  in  the 
.-outhern  n.^soclatlon  and  then  went  \v:th 
Boston  as  a  coach. 

Cuvler '.^  Widow.  Mrs.  Bertha  Cuyler.  still 
resides  m  Harrisviile  as  do  li;s  riaughter.  Mrs. 
fed  Kiuttln.  and  a  son.  Harold. 

To  report  that  members  of  the  family  v.'ere 
fhrilleci  ;;t  the  new=  of  Kiki's  selection  would 
-le  .in  understatement.  Mrs.  Cuyler  sp.ys  she 
v.. IS  recei'Td  numerous  telephone  calls  from 
:;ianv  of  Kiki's  old  baseball  friends  from  all 
'ver  the  country,  conveyins  not  onlv  their 
i'ongralulatlons  but  pleasure  over  the  event. 

Members  of  the  family,  including  five  of 
Kiki's  t'raiidchildren.  plan  to  attend  installa- 
tion cf-rcmonles  this  summer  at  the  Hall  of 
Tame.  Onlv  one  of  the  fnmily  who  will  be 
■ir.able  to  make  the  trip  to  Cooperstown  will 
■indoubtedly  be  Harold  "Butch"  Cuyler  who 
:=  presently  .-ervii-.c  with  the  army  in  Viet- 
;;ini.  Butch  is  the  third  consecutive  genera- 
•lon  of  the  Cuyler  family  to  serve  in  the 
.'.rmed  forces. 


Proposed  Travel  Tax 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Mr.  Average  American  Taxpayer  is  be- 
ing given  a  ".snow  job."  The  latest  is  the 
proposed  travel  tax  overseas. 

The   administration   is   going   to   ask 

Congress  to  impose  a  temporary' — and 

where  has  the  American  taxpayer  heard 

that  word  before — impose  a  temporary 
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15-percent  to  30-percent  tax  on  spend- 
ing in  excess  of  $7  a  day  on  Americans 
traveling  outside  the  'Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

By  this  tax,  the  administration  figures 
to  slice  about  S500  million  a  year  from 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Well 
and  good.  But  what  is  it  going  to  co.st? 

Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  in 
his  statement  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  other  day,  said : 

Implementation  of  the  above  lucasures — 

And  he  is  referring  to  all  phases  of  the 
travel  tax  proposal — 

Implementation  of  the  above  measures  will 
entail  increased  administrative  costs  lor  the 
Customs  Service  and  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Service;  and  also  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  the  extent  Its  expenses  In  collecting 
the  duty  on  parcels  arriving  by  mail  cannot 
be  covered  by  postal  handling  charges  be- 
cause of  the  celling  set  \mder  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  Convention.  Their  ability  to 
execute  these  measurea  is  dependent  upon 
the  establishment  of  an  adequate  mecha- 
nism for  reimbursement  of  tliese  costs  to 
the  agencies  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  the  adminis- 
tration talks  about  increased  adminis- 
trative costs,  you  just  know  tiiis  is  going 
to  cost  Mr.  Average  American  Taxpayer 
Tv  bundle. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  story, 
1  '•-'•  Customs  Service  would  need  an  addi- 
tional 535  employees  to  handle  the  in- 
creased workload  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  and  to  lighten 
collection  of  duties.  The  Associated  Press 
went  on  to  say  there  is  no  estimate  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  personnel 
needs. 

For  something  that  is  .supposed  to  be 
tcmporarj',  it  seems  that  we  v.ill  be  go- 
ing to  quite  a  lot  of  expense,  which  nat- 
urally wipes  out  the  so-called  S500  mil- 
lion we  are  supposed  to  save. 

In  his  rather  lengthy  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Ways  and  Meaiis 
Committee,  Secretary  Fowler — when  iie 
wasn't  weaving  in  the  necessity  of  the 
need  for  a  surcharge  tax — came  up  with 
some  rather  conflicting  statements  along 
with  amazing  statistics. 

On  one  hand,  the  Secretary  points  out 
t  hat- 
Travel  enhances  International  understand- 
ing and  the  free  Interchange  of  people  is  a 
basic  tenet  of  democratic  life  and  .;n  in- 
gredient of  an  expanding  free  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  that 
this  "free  interchange"  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  traveler  money  in  taxa- 
tion if  he  even  dares  to  travel. 

Still  representing  the  \1ews  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  Fowler  points  out 
that^ 

The  Ideal  program  would  be  one  which 
achieved  the  balance-of-payraents  savings 
with  a  minimum  of  trip  cancellations. 

Wliich  more  or  less  leaves  one  the  feel- 
ing that  Mr.  Average  American  Tax- 
payer, and  his  insatiable  desire  to  travel, 
is  the  cause  for  our  payments  deficit — 
not  the  Government. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  amazing  sta- 
tistics quoted  by  Secretary  Fowler.  In  his 
statement,  the  Secretary  said : 

The  average  length  of  stay  is  33  days.  The 
average  dally  expenditures  are  $16.73  per  per- 
son. However,  averages  are  misleading. 
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Misleading  is  hardly  the  word  for  it. 
If  $16.73  is  the  "average  daily  expendi- 
ture," I  hope  Secretary  Fowler  will  let 
me  in  on  the  .secret  of  how  this  can  be 
accomplished.  The  Secretary  Koes  on  to 
say : 

When  the  length  of  stay  Is  analyzed  by 
family  income,  we  find  that  the  lowest  In- 
come travelers  by  far  stay  the  longest,  51 
days  lor  those  with  under  5-5.000  income.  It 
is  26  days  for  those  v^'lth  over  *20.000  income. 

Now  there's  something  wroncr  here.  If 
our  poverty-level  income  is  deemed  to  be 
N3.000.  pray  tell,  how  does  a  person  in 
the  S5,000  and  under  income  bracket, 
after  paying  his  taxes,  have  anything 
left  over  to  make  a  European  trip.  And, 
I  might  add,  get  by  on  spending  an  aver- 
age of  S9.G:i  a  day.  A  rather  incredible 
set  of  h'jures.  I  must  .say.  Likewise  in- 
credible is  the  statement  that  those  in  the 
over  $20,000  group  on  the  average  have 
expenditures  of  $25.39  a  day. 

I  am  getting  just  a  little  weary  of  all 
the  various  proposals  placed  before  this 
body  wherein  we  arc  asked  to  liy  and 
get  more  money  out  of  the  already  over- 
taxed American  taxpayer.  At  the  same 
lime  of  the  gouging  we  are  expected  to 
soothe  the  American  taxpayer  by  .saying, 
"it  is  only  temporary." 

Just  for  once — just  once — I  would  like 
the  administiation  to  live  up  to  the  word- 
ins,  voiced  by  its  official  spokesman,  Sec- 
retary Fowler  and.  until  recently.  Budg- 
et Director  Schultz:  "proper  control  of 
public  expenditures,  appropriate  mone- 
tary ;)oliey." 

What  a  wonderful  day  th.at  will  be. 


Emergency  Work  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF    '  HIO 

I.N'  THE  HOU.'-E  OF  UEPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday,  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  PIIRW.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation,  and  especially  tlie  people  of 
Kanauga.  Ohio,  and  Poiiit  Plea.sant,  W. 
Va..  will  loner  remember  December  15. 
1967.  v.iien  the  bridge  between  these  two 
towns  collap.sed  during  the  peak  evening 
rush  hour  traffic  and  dumped  .scores  of 
vehicles,  commuters,  and  Christmas 
shoppers  into  the  icy  water  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Only  13  of  about  60  people  on  the 
bridge  survived,  five  from  submerged  ve- 
hicles, and  eiaht  who  were  in  the  section 
of  the  bridge  which  fell  on  the  river- 
bank. 

Local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  and 
officials  such  as  policemen  and  sheriffs. 
State  troopers,  highway  departments, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, and  hundreds  of  volunteers  re- 
sponded immediately  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Civil  Defense  Director's  call  for 
help.  He  asked  the  Army  Enginers  to  di- 
rect the  emergency  search  and  recoverj' 
operations. 

The  Army  Engineers  quickly  mobilized 
Government  and  contractor  men  and 
equipment  and  by  nightfall  started  a 
round-the-clock  operation  which  even- 
tually involved  more  than  15,000  man- 
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hours,  four  derrick  boats,  several  tugs 
and  baige.s.  and  more  than  a  dozen  div- 
ing crews  at  a  cost  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  More  than  two  dozen 
vehicles  and  three  dozen  bodie.s  wcc  re- 
covered and  the  more  th.an  4.0i'0  tons 
of  twisted  steel  of  the  bridge  was  re- 
constructed nn  banks  of  tiie  rr  er 

The  tragic  collapse  of  the  Kanauga- 
Poh'.t  Pleasant  bndye  was  anotl^er  ui  a 
long  list  of  catastrophes  and  emer- 
gencies whicli  have  alwavs  lound  the 
Army  Engineers  ready  willing,  and  able 
to  respiii^.  1  '.inniediately  and  elTjctively  to 
natural  or  manmade  disasters  I  could 
discu.-s  the  d.amatic  rest^'alion  of  es- 
sential public  utilities  folk.wiiiEr  the 
Alaska  earthquake  in  19"4.  Hu'ricane 
Betsy  in  Loui  i.'na  in  19^\5.  or  flood,  in 
California  and  Oregon,  or  the  tornadoes 
in  Kansas  in  19fi'^. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  the  Americnn  people  have  hi  the 
Army  Engineers  an  .irgamzatlon  which  is 
deployed  throughout  the  50  States,  with 
a  full  ransre  of  enfiineering  talent,  c^n- 
g:c'Ssional  authorities  and  I'lttrnal  pio- 
cedu-es.  and  t,ie  militay  discipline  to; 
extiemely  rapid  tm  hilization  of  the 
engineering  p  ofession  and  t!ie  construc- 
tion industo-  It  has  the  leadership  and 
exper;e:ice  to  unde'take  tasks  of  magni- 
tude and  complexity  beyond  the  capa- 
bUity  of  any  other  enuineering-construc- 
tion  ori'anizatiun  in  the  world 

As  a  standard  prnc  d'l'e  for  emo'  gency 
operations,  t'.ie  Army  Engineers  immt'dl- 
ately  deploy  forces  which  are  normally 
used  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  its  farflun!.r  flood  cr^ntrol.  navieatlon. 
and  other  facilities,  Their  civil  works 
program.  emeriTency  p  oced'ires.  orga- 
nizational skills,  military  discipline,  and 
the  continuing'  congressional  authorities 
maintain  the  Army  Engineers  "at  the 
ready"  day  and  night  to  respond  immedi- 
ately decisivelv  and  effectively  to  anv 
natural  or  manmade  catastrophe,  what- 
ever its  extent,  scope,  or  complexity. 


Danny  Thomas:  A  Great  Humanitariaa 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    C.\LIFfiRNIA 

IN  THE  HOL'-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur'ida'j.  Feb  nary  S.   1968 

Mr     CORMAN     Mr     Speaker,    we    of 

California  are  sinculaily  fortunate  in 
having  in  our  midst  a  small  hamlet 
known  as  Hollvwood  to  which  talented 
people  are  drawn  as  by  a  magn'.t  from 
all  over  the  country:  indeed,  from  all 
over  the  world 

Some  make  their  mark,  some  do  not 
But  a  rare  few  emerge  not  only  as  tjreat 
talents  but  as  great  humanitarians  One 
such  has  been  loaned  to  us^ — perma- 
nently. I  should  hope — by  the  L:reat  State 
of  Ohio  A  Lebanese  by  heritage,  he  was 
born  Muzyad  Yasthxib  His  fam'iy  .Amer- 
icanized his  name  to  Amos  Jacobs  He 
had  two  brothers.  Danny  and  Thomas 
Jacobs,  and  when  he  entered  show  busi- 
ness he  took  their  names  as  his  own 
professional  name — Danny  Thomas 

In  Memphis.  Tenn  .  there  stands  a 
hospital,  the  St  Jude  Children  s  Re- 
search Hospital,  dedicated  to  helping  all 
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children  of  all  faiths  and  all  races.  It 
stands  because  some  30  years  ago  a 
broke  and  discouraged  young  comedian 
got  down  on  his  knees  in  a  de.serted 
church  and  prayed  to  St.  Jude.  pation 
.saint  of  the  hopeless  He  prayed  for  u'Uid- 
ance  And  he  prumi.^ed  to  build  a  shrine 
to  St  Jude  should  he  ijecome  a  success 
in  the  one  business  he  loved  .so  well. 

Eight  years  later  Danny  Thomas  began 
his  one-man  campaign  to  finance,  build, 
and  support  the  St.  Jude  Hospital.  In 
1960  It  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  lime 
Last  October  the  original  j6  180.000 
mortgage  was  burned  in  a  public  cere- 
mony 

That  S6. 000.000  mortgage  sprang  di- 
rectly from  a  .350  a  week  lob  that  came 
Danny  Thomas'  way  just  a  week  after 
he  had  said  his  prayer  and  made  his  vow. 

On  Monday  night.  Februan.-  J6.  Danny 
Thomas  will  do  .something  unprecedented 
in  show  business  He  \ull  give  away  his 
nightclub  act  in  a  single  televl.slon  per- 
formance to  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  An  entertainer's  nltihtclub  act 
IS  his  bread  and  butter  He  guards  It 
with  his  hfe.  tor  it  is  his  life. 

But  Danny  Thomas  has  other  ideas. 
He  puts  it  very  simply 

The  nightclub  act  has  served  Its  purpose. 
It  has  r.Ufed  the  money  for  St  Jude's  I  don't 
need  it  any  more 

We  of  California  are  very  proud  of 
Danny  Thomas,  the  Lebanese  boy  v.ho 
made  the  American  dream  come  true  We 
arc  ,'ratelul  to  the  ^reat  State  of  Ohio 
for  sending  him  our  way  We  are  happy 
that  the  ^'reat  State  of  Tennes.see  shares 
so  actively  in  the  ontward  manifestations 
of  his  humanitananism.  Above  all  we 
are  grateful  for  a  warm  and  miuhty  na- 
tion wnose  youths  are  still  allowed  to 
dream,  to  work,  to  learn  and  to  grow,  as 
one  of  them  has  grown,  to  be  .-uch  a 
man  as  Danny  Thomas 
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Bill  To  Amend  Title  23,  United  States 
Code,  in  Regard  to  the  Obligation  of 
Fcdeial-Aid  Highway  Funds  Appor- 
tioned to  the  States 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  S.  1968 

Mr  McDonald  ot  Mlch'ean  Mr 
Speaker,  once  again  this  spendthnft 
Democrat  administration  has  sou<;ht  to 
victimize  jur  vital  Federal-aid  highway 
program  in  a  phony  economy  move. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
announced  a  ^600  mi'lion  slash  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  oblU:ation  levels  for 
calendar  year  1963,  assertedly  t3  combat 
inflation 

Howeve'-,  the.se  funds  are  derived  from 
a  special  trust  fund  and  have  absolutely 
nothini'  to  do  with  the  irresponsible 
spending  of  the  administration. 

Under  the  unified  budaet.  however,  the 
President  can  claim  a  $600  million  savin,' 
on  paper,  then  turn  around  and  spend  a 
like  sum  elsewhere,  some  perhaps  on 
highway  beautificatlon.  which  the  ad- 
ministrations 1969  budget  Indicates  is 
more  important  than  liighway  safety. 


The  administration's  reckle.ss  jxjlltick- 
ing  with  the  Nation's  highway  program 
has  upset  construction  .-chedules  in  vir- 
tually every  State  in  the  Union  and  has 
left  State  agencies  up  m  the  air  on  plan- 
nin'4. 

The  strain  on  our  national  finances  has 
not  been  caused  by  the  self-sustaining 
Federal-aid  highway  proaram.  It  has 
been  caused  by  an  overdose  of  new  and 
uflen  unneeded  programs  that  are  po- 
litically profitable  to  the  Great  Society. 

Tl'.e  hii'hway  program  tlius  has  be- 
come a  scapegoat  and  a  stepchild,  yet  not 
.1  Member  of  this  Hnuse  will  deny  its  vital 
role  in  our  national  welfare. 

B-caus?  of  the  administration's  cal- 
I  )us  attitude  toward  the  P'ederal-aid 
lii-'hway  proaram — and  because  its  ac- 
tion in  withholding  funds  can  only  re- 
sult in  higher  ultimate  costs — I  am  to- 
day mtnxlucing  legislation  assuring  that 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  may  not 
be  impo .aided  or  withheld  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H  R   

A  bUl  to  amend  t.t'.e  23.  United  St.ites  Code 

in  regard  to  'hp    .blipatlo:!  of  Federal-nid 

hlghw.iy  funds  apportioned  to  the  States 

Be   it   fjiocted    by   the   Senate   and   House 

of   Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 

America    in    Congrt's.'s   asarmhled.   Tliat   sec- 

•lon   104  of  title  2.3.  United  States  Code,  is 

•.mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

toliowiiig  new  subsection 

•if)  No  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to 
be  ipproprlated  for  expenditure  upon  anv 
Federal-aid  system  which  h;\.s  been  appor- 
'loned  pursu.int  to  the  provision  '^f  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
iib'.'.uation.  for  purposes  .ind  pri  ic-t.s  as  pn - 
v)cled  In  this  tlt'.e.  by  any  otlii-er  ur  t-mplovec 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity if  the  executive  branch  i.i  "he  Federal 
C"> overnment.  except  such  specific  sums  as 
m.iy  bo  determined  bv  the  Secret irv  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be 
withheld  from  obhstatlon  tjr  specific  periods 
of  time  to  assure  that  .'ufiicent  ;im"unts  will 
be  available  in  the  highway  tru,';:  iund  to 
Icfray  the  expenditures  which  \v;l',  be  re- 
({Uired  to  be  m.ide  from  such  fund  ' 
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Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Downing,  of 
the  FirsJ  District  of  Virginia,  to  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
Port  of  Baltimore,  January  18,  1968 


HON.  PORTER  HARDY.  JR. 

OF    VIRCINW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Feb-uary  S.  1968 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  esteemed 
colleague  and  friend  from  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downing,  whose 
district  adjoins  mine  and  wjth  wnom  I 
share  a  deep  mfiTcst  in  the  great  port  oi 
Hamilton  Roads,  has  sounded  the  call 
that  the  United  States  rebuild  itself  to 
its  i-lginful  position  as  the  world's  mari- 
time leader.  I  have  found  his  address  to 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 
Port  of  Baltimore,  on  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 18.  1968.  to  be  most  timelv,  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  all  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

The  address  follows  i 


Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  N  Downing,  of  the 
First  District  of  Virginia,  to  the  Pro- 
peller Cub  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
Baltimore.  Janiary  18.  1968 

I  am  particularly  proud  and  exceedingly 
happy  to  be  in  your  port  and  I  bring  you 
L-reetings  from  my  port,  the  Port  of  Hampton 
H(mds.  your  threat  sister  Port  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Recion 

We  share  innumerable  common  Interests 
most  Important  of  which  Is  u  common  her- 
itage us  centuries-old  great  maritime  centers 
of  America 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  Mary- 
land hospitality  whenever  I  can.  I  know  you 
people  are  very  proud  of  your  heritage.  I 
think  you  sItouUI  l.now  that  there  are  many 
of  us  in  Vir'sinla  who  shar-'  your  pride  in 
your  heritage  I  did  not  come  over  here  to- 
night to  leach  you  Maryland  history,  btit 
I  would  like  to  recall  that  the  vessels  Ark 
.md  Dove  landed  in  Vire;inia  before  they 
reached  Maryland  It  was  February  27.  1334. 
when  Leonard  Calvert  and  hl-s  band  of  ad- 
•.enturers  .^topped  at  Old  Pi'int  Comfort 
where,  accordln:;  to  the  log.  'We  were  kindly 
treated  for  elglit  or  nine  clays  "  Old  Point 
Comfort  is  in  Mij  Congressional  District,  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  show  yc.ur  f'Tebears  a  s.imple  of  Virginia 
hospitality  on  their  ilrst  .stop  in  the  new 
world  I  suppose  that  \uur  line  hospitality  t  > 
me  tonight  Is  an  (nitgrowth  of  what  your 
people  got  from  my  people  H34  }  ears  ago 

It  Is  indeed  wonderful  to  be  in  Baltimore 
uuce  aealn.  a  threat  pert  city  v.-ith  deep 
water  terminals,  shipyards,  .'^eafood  and 
maritime  people.  I:  sounds,  smells  and  feels 
Just  like  home  to  me 

I  am  especially  honored  tonight  to  be  in 
the  port  cf  two  of  the  most  dynamic  lead- 
ers and  best  friends  of  the  American-Flag 
.Merchant  Marine,  Edward  A.  Garmatz  and 
Helen  Delich  Bentley. 

One  of  the  great  loys  of  my  service  in 
Washington  is  ir.y  association  with  your 
oiwer  of  streno-th.  our  Cl.alrman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  & 
F'lshcries.  Eddie  Garmatz.  Eddie  has  the 
snowledge.  the  interest,  and  the  backbone 
•hat  lets  Itim  do  a  Job  that  Is  the  pride  of 
•  vervone  who  knows  him.  He  Is  a  peerless  and 
a  fearless  leader,  'Vou  have  a  great  man  there, 
and  I  hope  you  keep  him  there  for  years 
to  come 

Helen  Bentley  Is  without  question  the  most 
knowledijeablp  and  gifted  maritime  reporter 
in  the  wr rid  toci.Tv.  She  does  a  great  service 
to  the  entire  In'.'ustry  and  everyone  who  is 
associated  with  it  I  am  not  ashamed  in  the 
least  to  admit  most  openly  that  I  depend 
on  her  to  keep  me  abreast  of  c'evelopments. 
I  frequently  read  under  her  byline  in  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  what 
I  am  golne  to  do  some  time  in  the  future. 
In  addition  to  her  skills  in  ferreting  out 
Information  p.nd  reporting  it  in  masterly 
fashion,  she  has  an  insight  which  borders 
'  n  clalrvoyan-e. 

To  those  of  vou  who  are  so  vitally  inter- 
ested in  thi-^^  treat  pert  and  in  the  status 
<)t  our  American  Merchant  Marine.  I  say 
with  the  prer^test  confidence  that  1968  will 
be  the  big  year.  I  mean  by  that  that  this 
hould  be  the  greatest  year  of  expansion  in 
ur  merchant  mr.rine  since  World  War  II. 

The  proer.im  t^.at  we  have  pleaded  for 
.md  even  demanded  for  so  mmy  years  has 
moved  out  of  -he  planning  stage  and  oflf  the 
■irawlne  boards  It  wis  drawn  after  series 
upon  fer;es  of  hearings  and  discussions 
•vhlch  have  reached  all  levels  of  Govern- 
•tient.  Itidustry  a-id  l.Hbor  Finally,  as  the 
fir.s:  session  of  the  90th  Congress  looked 
'orward  to  adjournment  the  program  was 
introduced  :n  both  Houses. 

Now.  let  me  make  one  thing  clear  to  you 
at  this  point.  T^he  current  session  of  Con- 
-tre's  will  act 

Members  of  both  Houses  are  well  aw-are 
of  what  we  must  do  I  believe  we  will  get 
the    program    that    is    so    vitally    needed    to 
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rebuild  our  maritime  Industry,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  funded  this  year.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, we  have  the  votes  and  they  will  be 
C:lSt 

I  hate  to  dwell  on  past  history  because  I 
am  a  lirm  believer  that  the  true  greUness 
uf  any  country  lies  not  in  its  past  but  in 
its  present  and  its  future.  However,  tliere 
L.re  some  events  of  the  comparatively  recent 
past  which  I  do  want  to  recount  lor  you 
at  this  point.  They  are  Important  to  me 
bec.itie  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of 
them.  They  are  important  to  you  because 
of  your  proven  maritime  interest  and  be- 
cause of  your  rightful  pride  In  our  great 
Chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
&  Fisheries  Committee  who  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  them. 

They  are  important  to  the  Nation  be- 
c  luse  they  have  placed  the  feet  of  this  coun- 
try squarely  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder 
which  leads  upward  toward  our  rightful 
pa^it'on  of  leadership  on  the  high  seas. 

About  the  middle  of  August  four  of  us  In 
the  Congress,  who  have  never  let  up  in  our 
efforts  to  rebuild  this  vital  Industry,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Admlnlstratton 
would  and  should  be  made  to  see  the  neces- 
sity lor  a  strong  merchant  marine  program 
On  August  23,  we  took  our  case  to  tlie  White 
House,  Senators  Magnuson  and  Bartlett  and 
Ciialrman  Garmatr"  and  I  We  found  an  open 
ear.  The  President  was  interested  and  lis- 
tened most  attentively  to  all  four  of  us 

Secretary  Boyd  was  also  present  at  that 
meeting  and  when  we  were  about  to  leave, 
the  President  Instructed  him  to  work  out  a 
program  and  bring  It  back  for  his  consider- 
ation. 

It  Is  seldom  that  I  have  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  happier  men  than  I  was  as  the  four 
of  us  rode  back  to  Capitol  Hill  that  day  last 
August.  Our  feeling  of  accomplishment  grew 
as  we  huddled  with  Secretary  Boyd  the  fol- 
lowing week  and  found  him  far  more  recep- 
tive to  our  proposals  than  he  had  ever  been 
in  the  past. 

Some  of  his  demands  which  he  had  classi- 
fied as  "nonnegotiable"  not  only  turned  out 
to  be  negotiable,  they  Ijecame  non-exist«nt. 
For  example,  his  hard  Insistence  in  building 
American  ships  In  foreign  shipyards  was 
abandoned  altogether. 

We  left  Washington  for  the  Labor  Day 
recess  fully  expecting  the  President  to  soon 
announce  a  new,  vibrant  maritime  program 
During  the  last  two  weeks  of  September  the 
fiscal  crisis  and  the  standoff  between  the 
President  and  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee  on  the  tax  Increase 
sidetracked  the  whole  business. 

We  went  back  to  the  White  House  again 
to  see  what  our  chances  were  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  Capitol  disappointed  tjut  en- 
tirely respectful  of  a  Presidential  reluctance 
to  Initiate  a  new  spending  program — regard- 
less of  its  merits.  But.  sincerely  believing  in 
our  cause  and,  believing  that  the  national 
needs  in  both  commerce  and  defense  Justi- 
fied the  expense,  and;  believing  that  funds 
expended  for  this  cause  now  will  be  returned 
many  fold  in  the  years  to  come  and:  believ- 
ing that  we  have  the  votes — we  introduced 
the  legislation  which  we  had  e.irlier  hoped 
would  come  to  Congress  as  an  administration 
proposal. 

I  still  believe  we  have  the  votes  and  I  re- 
peat, in  my  opinion,  we  will  get  the  program 
this  year. 

It  Is  no  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  our  weak 
Industry.  It  can  by  no  means  put  us  back 
on  top  next  year  or  the  year  after  or  the 
year  after  that  but  it  will  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing and  I  predict  that  the  Congress  will  not 
have  to  do  this  alone. 

The  President  knows  the  need.  He  knows 
the  wishes  of  the  millions  of  Americ.ins  who 
build  ships  and  man  them  and  supply  them 
He  knows  that  this  Is  a  do  or  die  year  for 
the  Administration  and  the  Democratic 
party.  I  cannot  see  his  remaining  quiet  on 
this  issue  and  I  fully  expect  him  to  come  up 
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with  a  reasonable  L-fTort   to  taring  this  pro- 
gram into  reality. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  vital  need 
of  the  Nation  .should  become  a  political  foot- 
ball during  a  i^residential  election  year.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  hveu  blessed  in  liie  Congress 
by  having  strong  maritime  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  txpect  it  to  continue 
However,  leadersliip  In  the  mprch:!ni  marine 
lias  always  come  Irom  the  Uernocratic  j  arty. 
I  think  ba'"k  to  the  so-called  lather  of  the 
UKxiern  American  merchant  ntarine.  that 
great  c)iairman,  Otis  Bland,  wlio  retue.sented 
my  district  for  nmre  than  thirty  years  I  refer 
to  that  great  chulrman.  Herbert  B'  nner. 
under  whom  I  first  t'/ok  my  seat  on  tlie  Cuin- 
mittee  and  I  certainly  refer  to  our  great 
cliairman.  Eddie  Oarmat:'.  wl'.o  e  po-ition  on 
thf  niTchant  marine  has  no  negative  sicie 

With  this  kind  of  leadershiu  in  tlie  Hou.se 
and  its  companlotis  In  tlie  Senate,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  must  continue  to  p'ay  the  role 
of  savior  in  this  situation  and  we  have  everv 
reason  to  expect  that  the  Tresldent  will  Join 
•.;s  and  jiress  the  ndwintage  v.liicli  v.e  airesdv 
liold. 

Repiiljllrans  inaVte  no  tione-  about  It  Tlipy 
have  already  said  that  they  will  make  the 
merchant  marine  a  campaiitn  Issue  If  given 
an  opoortuuity.  merchant  m:;rine  can  be  a 
tiialor  ;>!an  in  their  party's  platform 

The  lead.'"'shlp  in  both  House.s  of  the  Con- 
gress lias  indicated  that  tliis  will  be  a  rela- 
tively short  ses.sion  particularly  if  we  gauge 
it  in  comparison  ■uith  the  fir  t  session  nj  the 
Ninetieth  Congre.ss  Everybodv  know^  that  v.e 
have  to  be  out  of  Washington  before  the 
national  nominating  conventions  toucli  off 
the  lii.'i'or  cnmijaign  la'e  In  August 

I  hope  most  sincerely  that  the  Pre-ident 
win  give  this  protrram  Ills  endorsement  and 
.support.  lie  has  shown  us  that  he  under- 
stands the  need  -nd  is  receptive  to  our 
thoughts.  Now  it  Is  up  to  him  to  demonstrate 
this  not  only  to  the  Congress  '  iit  to  the 
Nat*on  at  h^ree 

W'hen  I  speak  of  the  merchtuit  nifirine  I 
am  hv  f.o  means  addressing  an  audience 
which  consists  solely  of  those  who  l)uild 
ships,  "per.ite  them,  man  them  and  supply 
them.  This  alone  is  a  significant  segment  of 
our  Country,  proper  attention  to  which  is 
long  over  due.  The  maritime  b.';sr-  of  the 
United  States  is  far  greater. 

Who  builds  ships?  I  will  aladly  tell  you 
Millions  of  people  who  work  in  thousands  of 
Industries,  in  thousands  of  communities  in 
every  state  in  the  \inlon  supply  :ind  nT.nu- 
facture  the  jnaterlals  of  ship  construction. 
This  same  ratio  i»  prevalent  throughout  all 
phases  of  the  industry. 

The  base,  however,  is  broader  s-in  who 
maintains  the  lifeline  to  our  men  overseas'' 
Who  Is  fighting  this  war  iti  Viet  N;im''  Those 
brave  men  who  stand  lonely  vItIIs  in  rice 
paddies  and  Juneles  surroundinp  towrs  wuh 
strange  soundintr  names  are  connec'ed  to  thf 
length  and  breadth  rf  our  rrea'  l.md  not  only 
by  blood  and  a  common  r.'u.-e  Siyy-hvp  per- 
cent of  those  brave  fichting  men  went  to  Viet 
Nam  in  American  bottoms  under  American- 
flags.  These  .'hips  were  manned  by  cqvially 
brave  Americans  who  were  prepared  to  lay 
down  their  lives  :^s  their  predecessors  did 
before  them  in  wars  almost  forgotten 

We  have  not  sent  these  men  overseas  un- 
equipped. Thev  have  the  most  modern  tools 
and  machines  of  war  Their  supply  line  is 
one  which  Cnesar  would  never  have  dreamed 
nor  Napoleon  have  dared.  It  is  a  supply  line 
of  Americans  manning  American  bottoms 
under  American  flags.  They  carry  almost 
IOC";  of  the  materials  and  supplies  which 
sustain  our  forces  in  the  field  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  wars  which  are 
almost  forgotten.  The  ships  which  ply  the 
Pacific  supply  routes  have  not  forgotten 
these  wars.  Many  of  them  are  veterans  If  a 
man  who  fought  in  one  war  is  pressed  into 
service  to  fight  another  you  call  him  a  re- 
tread but  there  is  no  way  of   retreading  a 
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rust  bucket  The  ships  are  no  better  than 
they  were  durln?  World  War  11  They  are  in 
far  worse  shape  But  let  us  c'.mpare  the 
ships  with  the  men  whom  they  supply.  It  Is 
verv  proudly  proclaimed  that  today's  righting 
man  Is  the  greatest  m  the  history  of  ihe 
world  His  physical  condition  Is  better  His 
traiiiing  is  better.  His  arms  and  equipment 
are  better  but  the  condition  of  his  supply 
line  is  worse 

The  MSTS  Conference  which  met  In  Wash- 
ington m  Dpcember  spoke  loud  .md  clear 
wlu-n  It  «ald  that  by  no  means  do  we  have 
enough  American- flag  ships  to  meet  our  de- 
fense needs  of  the  future  Who  Is  kidding 
whom''  How  could  we  possibly  have  enough 
ships  ro  meet  our  future  needs  when  we  do 
not  have  enough  to  meet  our  present  needs- 
military-  and  commerclaP 

There  are  st)  many  things  I  could  tell  you. 
moe:  of  which  you  have  heard  before  We 
are  concerned  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Bv  -arrymg  only  7-^  ol  oxii  foreign 
commerce,  ihe  merchant  marine  nevertheless 
earns  annually  one  billion  dollars  on  the  plus 
side  of  the  balance.  Can  you  Imagine  how 
<reat  this  advantage  could  be  expanded  If 
■.ic  .-arr'.od  only  25  ^'f  'Jiir  own  ti.nnace'  It 
w  mid  be  im^jroper  to  supp<->se  that  the  ftgure 
would  juaip  xnore  than  three  times  In  line 
with  the  per -entage  biic  the  increase  w..uld 
be  tremendous. 

Those  -f  us  with  any  degr'>e  of  memory 
at  all  know  that  cargo  preference  was  meant 
to  establish  the  Ofty  percent  figure  as  the 
floor  nut  the  celling  yet  there  are  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  seem  to  have  taken 
It  as  the  floor  and  -va  yet  have  never  climbed 
out  of  the  sub-basement. 

And  let  ua  not  forget  that  more  than  one 
htindred  Members  of  the  House  sponsored 
legislati-jn  to  create  an  independent  Federal 
Maritime  Agency.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever 
happened  before  This  should  have  been 
taken  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  national 
interest  in  this  most  pressing  national  need. 
Our  victory  in  the  House  was  obvious 
from  the  start  in  the  face  of  known  opposi- 
tion  from  the   Administration 

The  need  for  an  indepeudeiu  Marad  can 
be  likened,  in  a  way,  to  the  need  tor  a  large 
stadium  on  a  n-?utral  site  for  a  major  foot- 
ball same.  Neit  ler  the  Naval  Academy  nor 
the  Military  Academy  has  sufficient  facilities 
at  home  to  handle  properly  the  Army-Navy 
game  so  they  play  it  m  Philadelphia  before 
a  tremendous  crowd  and  everybody  is  satis- 
fled  It  has  been  obvious  for  years  that  the 
Commerce  Department  is  not  the  proper 
pla.-e  for  the  Maritime  .\dmlnistratlon.  But, 
neither  is  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion—unless they  build  a  large  ball  park  for 
the  mereh.iut  marine 

All  we  have  said  In  the  House  Is  that 
Marad  deserves  more  Importance  and  that 
the  uniqueness  of  ocean  transportation — so 
dilTereiii  from  all  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion— can  best  be  administered  by  a  spe- 
cialized agency  under  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  leadership.  We  said  it  m  a  voice 
that  rang  loud  and  clear  that  brought  an 
overwhelming  aye"  when  the  House  voted 
on  this  legisl.ition  last  October. 

This  same  strong  voice  says  today  that  we 
are  going  to  carry  through  and  revitalize  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine  in  a  manner 
indicative  of  our  respect  for  the  past  and  uur 
determination  for  the  future 
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of    LSD,    STP,    and    other    psychedelic 
druKS. 

Now  the  adniinl.'itration  has  taken  the 
first  step  in  what  hopefully  will  result  in 
effective  criminal  sanctions  aealnst  traf- 
fickers  in  such  dangerous  drugs  and  the 
other  hallucinot;en.s. 

We  ha\e  iieard  from  advocates  of  psy- 
chedelic druK  use  for  the  past  few  years 
that  these  drugs  are  the  catalyst  to  a 
mystical,  transcendent  awareness  of  re- 
alitv,  and  minimizing  harmful  side  ef- 
fects. Years  ago.  Dr  Sigmund  Freud 
made  similar  claims  for  cocaine  and 
other  narcotics  before  there  was  adequate 
medical  kno'vlcdu'e  .-ubstantiatini:  the 
harmful  and  dangerous  effects  of  these 
dm '..<. 

Today,  with  the  medical  cour.'^e  .still 
uncharted,  advocates  of  LSD  are  expos- 
ing our  youth  to  hallucinogens  and  stim- 
ulants with  no  warning  of  the  extremely 
dangerous  side  effects  of  the  drugs  which 
are  now  being  di.scovered 

Medical  experts,  for  instance,  have  re- 
cently stated  that  the  u.se  of  such  lial- 
lucinogens  can  cau.se  birth  deformities 
by  chromosome  breakdown.  The  very  tact 
that  many  of  the  dangerous  reactions 
from  these  drugs  are  still  unknown 
makes  it  more  imperative  that  inexperi- 
enced young  people  looking  for  a  'kick" 
.should  not  be  exposed  to  this  type  of 
"guinea  pig"  experimentation,  which  may 
well  result  in  permanent  psychological 
and  physiolofTical  damage. 

I  therefore  applaud  the  President's 
realization  of  this  threat  to  our  youth 
and  urge  support  of  controls  to  stop  the 
flow  of  these  drugs  now  by  imposing 
heavy  penalties  on  the  illicit  manufacture 
or  sale  of  hallucinogenic  drucs. 


Fibriiartj  S,  IDfIS 


LSD  Menace  Must  Be  Stopped 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOCISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ffbruary  S.  1968 

Mr    RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  introduced  two  bills  relating  to  the  evils 


funds  for  toys,  books,  and  playroom, 
playground,  and  theraix>utlc  equipment 
tor  hospitaUzed  children.  Miss  Ruth 
Lyons,  who  iieaded  the  50-50  Club  for  21 
years,  started  the  Christmas  fund  in  1939. 
The  lirst  drive  raised  $1,000.  Since  that 
time  a  grand  total  of  $6  million  has  been 
generated. 

The  success  of  the  1967  campaign  is  a 
heartwarming  tribute  to  the  great  lady 
who  started  the  fund. 

It  IS  also  a  !,'reat  credit  to  Bob  Braun 
and  the  talented  cast  who  worked  .so 
hard  on  this  i>ast  year's  campaign. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  .sure  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  inspired,  as  I 
am.  by  charitable  activities  of  this  kind 
which  do  so  much  good  for  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Bob  Braun  can  and  should  take  justifi- 
able pride  in  this  successful  undertaking. 


A   Tiibute   to   Bob   Braun   of   the   WLW 
Television  Stations 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

I'F    .  'HIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESEN TA TIVES 

Thur:<du>j,  Febniaru  S.  1968 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
publicly  the  selflessness  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  personalities  of  the  WLW 
television  stations. 

His  name  is  Bob  Braun  and  his  pro- 
gram is  the  .'>0-.'iO  Club  Both  are  well 
known  to  the  residents  ^f  my  congres- 
sional district  as  well  as  to  tliose  residing 
in  central  and  southwesUTn  Ohio,  north- 
western Kentucky,  and  southeastern 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Braun  and  the  cast  of  the  50-50 
Club  have  done  a  consistently  tine  job  in 
presenting  an  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing program 

But  beyond  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
effort  of  Bob  In  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  1967  Ruth  Lyons  Christmas 
Fund.  The  total  amount  received  was 
5482,280  31,  which  surpassed  all  previous 
records  for  the  annual  ftmd  campaign. 
Benefiting  from  the  pmceeds  are  more 
than  90  hospitals  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky. 

The  Christmas  fund  drive  is  conducted 
annually  over  the  WLW  stations  to  raise 


A  Lifesaving  Early  Warning  System 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    rr.N'NESSEE 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thumday,  Fcbrvary  S.  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
death  and  destruction  of  a  tornado  can 
only  \)o  prevented  by  an  effective  early 
warnine  system.  Casualties  and  property 
datnace  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum  onlv 
if  such  a  system  is  m  ;eadine.<;s  before 
the  disa.stcr  strikes. 

In  Chattanooi!a.  this  important  .'^pit- 
icc  is  performed  bv  area  broadcaster?. 
They  pav  for  it  themselves,  without  the 
help  ol  any  Federal  or  local  subsidies 
The  Emergency  Weath' r  Warning  Sys- 
tem—FAVW."^ — Ls  tested  hourly.  2-1  hour^ 
a  day,  7  davs  a  week. 

It  iias  nroven  a  ureat  service  to  our 
community,  r^nd  stands  as  a  model  for 
others  who  arc  interested  in  protectin 
their  own  areas  from  unexpected  natural 
di.-asters. 

The  following  feature  on  the  Emer- 
gency Weather  Warning  System,  by 
Associated  Press  writer  Jay  Bowles,  ex- 
plains how  It  works  and  the  .service  it 
performs. 
Tlie  article  follows i 

Chattanooga. — A  tornado  rips  a  =wa>;. 
through  a  town,  causing  devastating  dnmace 
,ind  loss  of  life.  Tlie  people  most  allectec! 
,  know  about  It  because  they  experience  ■' 
But  they  didn't  know  about  it  soon  enough 
to  get  out  of  Its  path. 

The  ."^tory  Is  not  an  uncommon  one.  Take 
ore  weather  bureau,  one  telephone  and  one 
meteorologist;  then  multiply  the  length  <  i 
a  warning  message  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  to  be  called— broadcast  mediA 
civil   defense,   police   .aid   lire   .agencies. 

The   result   was   an    unfolvable   arlthmef" 
•jiroblem    until   some   Tennesseans   devised 
method  if  communications  which  provided 
•he  proper  divisor. 

In  most  places,  it  takes  more  than  an  hotir 
•j  alert  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  mi- 
pending  disaster. 

In  Chattanooga  and  Memphis,  it  takes 
•hree  minutes 

The  dlSerence  is  a  local  network  called 
the  "emergency  weather  warning  system  ' 
It's  of  .nich  benefit  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  through  its  in- 
dustry advisory  committees,  has  taken 
E-W-W-S    as    a    prime    nationwide    project 
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"The  instinctive  reaction  of  the  average 
person  In  time  of  emergency  Is  to  turn  on 
his  radio  or  television."  explained  Gene 
Landau  of  radio  station  W-A-P-O  In  Chatta- 
nooga. 

When  he  does,  under  E-W-W-S,  he  hears 
an  immediate  broadcast  direct  from  the 
weather  bureau  or  from  civil  defense  head- 
quarters telling  hlni  what  the  problem  la  and 
what  to  do  about  it 

The  system,  as  devised  by  Henry  Slavlck  of 
radio  station  W-M-C  In  Memphis  and  OUley 
Stevens,  meteorologist  in  charge  of  the  Mem- 
phis weather  bureau,  is  not  a  complicated 
one. 

The  weather  bureau  and  civil  defense  head- 
([uarters  have  a  direct  "hot  line"  to  all  radio 
and  television  stations,  lire,  police  and  other 
concerned  agencies  In  the  immediate  area. 

Upon  learning  of  Impending  emergency, 
either  has  only  to  push  a  button.  Immedi- 
ately activating  a  tone  at  the  receiving  points 
and.  m  .some  cases,  turning  on  recorders  to 
tape  the  upcoming  messaee. 

Ten  short  '  beeps  '  on  this  hot-line  network 
tlcar  the  commercial  airwaves  for  the  an- 
nouncement three  nilnutes  later.  And  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  are  Informed. 

Other  broadcast  .stations  farther  from  the 
urban  centers — as  well  as  .'■rhools  and  offices — 
have  only  to  In.stall  a  regular  radio  to  receive 
the  iiu-ssages. 

Simple,  but  efficient 

"It's  being  used  as  a  jiattern  throughout 
the  country,'  .said  Slavick.  "The  operations 
in  Memphis  and  in  Chattanooga  are  firsts  of 
their  kind  In  the  Memphis  area.  46  broad- 
cast stations  are  Flgnalled   by   the  system." 

Similar  networks  now  are  being  installed 
!n  Nashville  and  KnoxvUle.  Slavick  said  one 
Is  aljout  to  be  organized  in  the  trl-clty  area. 

Each  f'f  the  networks  Is  maintained  en- 
tirely by  the  broadcast  stations  themselves, 
strictly  as  a  i)ubllc  service.  There  are  no  Fed- 
eral funds  involved  But  each  of  the  sta- 
tions, in  turn,  make  constant  use  tjf  the  sys- 
tem, whetlier  or  not  there  is  I'.n  emergency." 
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Every  hour  on  the  hour  In  Chattanooga,  the 
weather  bureau  provides  broadcast  stations 
with  current  weather  conditions.  The  .same 
usage  Is  made  of  the  Memphis  system  once 
dally. 

These  provide  constant  tests  of  the  net- 
works ("You  haven't  got  lime  to  figure  out 
what  goes  wrong  when  an  emergency  comes." 
Landau  said)  as  well  us  up-to-date  weather 
Information. 

"Figure  It  out,"  Landau  said.  "The  weather 
bureau  here  used  to  have  to  make  54  tele- 
phone calls  to  disseminate  emergency  infor- 
mation. It  would  take  a  minimum  of  a  min- 
ute a  call — no  matter  how  last  you   dialed 

"Now,  In  any  situation  which  jjresents  a 
threat  to  life  or  property,  the  same  infor- 
mation Is  given  out  to  all  of  them  in  three 
minutes.  The  system  needs  poll.shlng,  but  it 
has  luiUmited  possibilities  " 
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Report  to  the  People  of  the  First  District 
of  Maryland 


The  President's  Sound  and  Sensible 
Crime  Message!^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursday,  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  h?s  jue- 
sented  a  sound  and  sensible  series  of  pro- 
posals to  meet  the  ri.sing  crime  rrte  that 
threatens  every  community  In  the  land. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  will 
promptly  enact  these  measures  before 
adjournment.  For,  like  the  President,  we 
in  Congress  believe  there  is  no  more 
urgent  matter  before  the  country  than 
control  of  crime  and  a  return  to  law  end 
order. 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    M.^RYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  H.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  report  to  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland  on  my 
voting  record  for  the  first  ses.sion  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  report  is  to  collect 
in  one  place  and  in  concise  form  infor- 
mation which  is  scattered  through  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Recohd. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  tlie 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
are  for  purpo.ses  of  identification  only; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  leg- 
i.slation  completely  or  to  elaborate  uixm 
the  i.ssues  involved.  This  word  of  cau- 
tion IS  advisable  in  view  of  the  lact  that 
the  descriptions  u.sed  are.  for  the  mo.st 
.jart.  taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the 
bill  which,  unfortunately,  do  not  always 
.r fleet  the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request,  I  v,-in  be 
;  Ic.ised  to  furni.sh  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  any  jjarticular  bill 
a.s  well  as  a  summary  of  the  i.ssues  in- 
\oIvcd  and  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  ;n  this 
report,  there  were  201  quorum  aAi:.  m 
the  Hou.se  which  are  omitted  to  eon.serve 
space.  This  accour.;,>  for  the  r.onconsecu- 
tive  numtaerine  ol  the  rollcalls. 

My  voting  record  follows: 


Roll-     Dale 

(3ll 


MJeasure,  questj.on  anfJ  result 
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1  Jan. 

2  Jan. 

3  Jan. 


A  Jan. 

5  Jan. 

6  Jan. 
U  Feb. 

12  Feb. 

13  Feb. 
15  Feb. 

17  Feb. 

18  Feb. 

22  Mar. 

23  Mar. 

14  Mar. 

25  f.'ar. 

26  Mar. 


8     H 


Call  oUhe  House 

Election  ot  the  Spepker  (McCormack,  246:  Ford.  186).'.'."  "" 

H.  Res  1 ;  On  a  molioa  to  cose  debate  and  vote  Oii  tlie  resolution 
Ciliinfi  lor  3n  irvesti,-:ition  ot  tne  right  ot  Renresentative-elect 
Powe  I  to  tike  his  seal:  in  the  interim  he  may  vole  as  a  Mem- 
ber. (Oelealc)  126  10  3j5) 

H  i(c3.  1  To  ,1  io:rt  i  substitute  motion  denying  Mr.  Powell  the 
light  to  vote  r  tl'e  Hnuse  while  a  committee  investigates  Ins 
light  to  his  se.1t  (P.issert  3b1  to  64  ) 

H.  Hes.  7:  On  a  motion  to  close  debate  and  vote  on  the  resolution 
tilling  for  the  cdoi,iion  ol  the  rules  of  the  89th  Cong  as  the 
rules  of  this  longress.  (Delected  196  to  224.) 

H.  Res.  7  T:i  amend  the  resolution  to  remove  from  the  rules  ol 
the  House,  the  •  .'l-ciy  rule"  ,is  it  applied  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  89th  Cone  (Passed  232  to  185.) 
Res.  226:  T.j  a  M|.t  the  rjle  tor  consideration  ot  Ihe  debt  limi- 
tation t'll  (H  R  4373)  I  ermitting  no  amendments  from  the 
floor  (Passed  2.'3  to  164) 

H.R  4573,  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  raising  the  debt 
limitation  in  order  to  iNClude  Aithm  the  limitation  the  sale  ol 
I  arliciiiation  certi'cates  a  id  to  remove  the  4-percent  limita- 
tion on  long-ttrm  U  S   tof.ds.  (Deleated  155  to  16\.) 

H.R  4573,  To  increase  the  |.ublic  debt  limit  from  5330,000, 
000,000  fo  $336,000,000,000  (Passed  215  to  199) 

H.  Res.  2:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  "reserve  bill  o, 
lights  "(Passed  3. '4  tj  15  ) 

H.  Res.  83:  On  ordering  the  "previous  question"  on  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  ttie  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  make  studies 
and  investiijalions  (Passed  231  to  85.) 

H.  Res.  S3-  To  appro ;e  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee 
en  Agricul;jre  II  make  studies  and  investigations  as  amended 
not  to  include  Overseas  travel.  (Passed  304  to  18.) 

H,  Res.  2^S  to  a  lci,t  the  '  fevious  question"  halting  debate 
and  calling  t  n  a  vole  without  amendments  on  the  resolution 
regaraing  Representative-elect  Powell.  (Defeated  222  to  2  j2.) 

H,  Res.  278  To  Older  the  "crevious  question"  on  the  substitute 
motion  to  exclude  Mr  Powell  from  membership  in  the  90lh 
Cong  (Pissed  253  to  161) 

H,  Kes  J78  To  substitute  for  the  recommendation  of  the  select 
committee  a  resolution  excluding  Mr.  Powell  from  member- 
ship in  the  9Jth  Cong,  (Passed  248  to  176.) 

H  Res.  "S  To  approve  the  resolution  as  amended  to  exclude 
Mr  Powell  Irom  membership  in  the  90th  Cong.  (Passed  307 
:ol!6) 

H  Res.  278  To  order  Ihe  "previous  question"  on  a  motion  to 
adopt  the  preamble  to  the  resolution.  (Passed  307  to  9.) 


Vote 


Present. 

Ford. 

No. 


Yes. 

'•0. 

Yes. 

fio. 
Yes. 

•Jo. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Uo. 

rjo. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


R.:ll-      Date 
call 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vole 


32 

Mar. 

J 

33 

Mar. 

3 

35 

Mar. 

!5 

33 

Mar. 

16 

Si-i.-  fooluoti-s  at  f'iKi  of  t.Tbli'. 


28    Mar.    2    H.R.  4515:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authorizing  sup-    Ui 
plemental  military  rrocuremenl.  research,  and  construction 
in  order  to  provide  that  none  of  the  lunds  authorized  in  this 
bill  shall  be  used  to  corry  out  military  operations  in  or  Over 
North  Vietnam.  (Defeated  18  to  371^  ) 
30     Mar.     9    S.  565.  To  ajjprove  the  conlerence  reiiort  an  Ihe  bill  autbonzi.ig    Ye!. 
supplemental  mhti^rv  procurements,  research,  and  construc- 
tion lor  fi;.c?l  year  1967.  (Passed  363  to  13.) 

H  J.  Res.  207:  To  aiiprove  the  resolution  cilli.ng  tor  emerfency    Yes 
lood  as'istance  to  India  (P3s<;ed  311  to  63  ) 

H.  Res.  376   Tj  order  the  'Vre.-ious  question"  on  the  resolution    Abst-nl ' 
authorizing  the  Hou.e  of  Representatives  1o  employ  special 
counsel  m  tne  court  ca-.e  tned  by  Adam  Clayton  Poweil.  Jr. 
(Pas'^ed  ?'j4  to  85  ) 

H  R.  6398:  To  extend  for  2  years  the  i  terest  eouahzation  lax.    fio. 
(Passed  261  to  138) 

MR,   7123:   To  approve  the  Ldl   (  roviding  a   512.190.000.003    Yes. 
rupplemental  apprcpriation  for  the  Department  ot  Defense 
(Passed  3S'jto  11  ) 
39    Mar,  16    H  R  6950:  To  approve  the  b;ll  restarting  the  7-riercent   nve-t-    Yes. 
meni  credit  and  the  allowance  l^jr  aocelerated  depreciation 
III  the  case  oi  certain  real  proiierf,.  (Paosed  336  to  2  ) 

H  R.  2o63:  To  suspend  the  rules  a, id  pass  tiie  bill  relative  to    Yes. 
veterans'  pensions  and  other  benptits  (Passed  395  Ij  u  ) 

H  R,  2513:  To  suspend  the  rules  a  id  pass  the  bill  to  establish  a     Yes. 
Commission  on  National  Observances  and  Holidays  (Passed 
313  to  35,) 

H.R.  5277,  To  approve  the  hill  authorizing  appropriations  lor    Yes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  hiands  and  other  purposes 
relative  to  the  territory  (Passed  371  to  15) 

H  R.  7501:  To  adopt  an  amendment  cutting  $185,000  from  the    Yes. 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Tieasury  Department  to  eliminate 
15  positions  from  the  Office  ot  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
(Passed  210  to  175) 
'.6    Mar.  2?    HR  7s!Jl  ■  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Treasury-    Yes. 
Pjst  Office  a:.'piopri3tions  bill  1 1  order  to  make  a  S-percent 
reduction  ii,  the  a,:propriation  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent (Deleated  168  to  217  ) 
Mar.  22     H.R.  7501:  On  f  nal  passage  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Otiice  and     f<o. 
Executioe  Office  a:jprorriation  bill  fcr  1968  in  tne  a-nount  ot 
5/, 600, 000,000.  (Passed  VI  to  7  ) 
Mar.  22     H.J.  Res.  428:  A  motion  to  recoT,mil  to  committee  the  resclution     Paired  lor. 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ir  o-oi-r  to  st:i-e  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  ano  to  a  ,3|;t  idiigj.ije  sfiting  that  tr^o  Con- 
gress will  give  sympathetic  consiJeratiun  to  wavs  ol  niole- 
menting  any  agreements  to  be  made  at  Ponta  lei  Ebte  (Passed 
234  10  118.) 


40 

Mar. 

2J 

41 

Mar. 

20 

43 

Mar. 

21 

4o 

Mar. 

22 

47 
49 
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VOTING  RECORD  OF  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON,  1ST  SESSION,  90TH  CONGRESS— Contmjed 


Fcbruanj  S,   l'J6S 


Roll-      Dale 

C.lll 


Meaiure  question,  and  result 


SO  Maf  22 

i2  Apr  5 

53  Apr.  5 

54  Apr.  5 


55     Apr      i     H 


5/  Apr  6 

60  Apr.  6 

62  Apr.  11 

63  Apr.  11 
65  Apr,  12 

6S  Apr.  13 

70  Apr.  20 

71  Apr.  ;0 

73  Apr.  27 

74  Apr.  ?7 

75  Apr  :7 

76  Apr.  27 

77  Apr.  27 
79  May  1 

31  May  3 

*4  May  9 

*  Vjy  ;i 

il  .May  11 

92  May  17 

93  May  1' 

34  Vlay  17 

95  May  17 

1U2  May  24 

i'J)  May  21 

IJl  Vjy  :i 

IJ5  May  24 

li)8  May  25 

11 'J  May  il 

111  May  31 


Hi  Res.  428  To  approve  tl<e  retolulion  in  tupport  tor  a  new 
phase  ot  the  Alliance  tot  Pfogr»?s  at  tliis  meeting  ol  American 
Ctiiet^otStaletobeheldatPun'adel  Este  (Parsed  234  to  118  ) 

H  Res.  364  To  recommit  to  committee  the  resolution  providing 
J250.000  lor  use  Oy  the  Committee  on  Science  'or  employ- 
ment, travel,  etc..  'n  order  to  provide  J30,000  more  tor  em- 
ployment and  staff  assistants  to  the  minority  (Oeteated  176 
to  215) 

H  Res  221:  On  a  motion  to  order  the  "previous  question"  on 
the  resolution  providnj  J35O.0OO  tor  investigative  expenses 
Dy  the  Mouse  UnAmencan  Activities  Committee.  (Pissed 
305  to  92  ) 

H  Res  221  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee,  the  resolu- 
tion providing  tunds  (or  investigations  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amencan  Activities  m  order  that  open  hearings 
may  Be  held  on  request  ol  the  committee  (Deleated  92  to  304  ) 
Res  221  To  approve  the  resolution  providing  1350. 000  tor 
the  investigative  lunctions  ol  the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Activities  (Passed  i05  to  92  ) 

H  Rss  413  To  adopt  the  rule  under  «hich  H  R  2512  the  copy- 
right provision  Bill  is  to  Be  considered  (Passed  347  to  42  ) 

H  R  2512  On  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  from  the 
bill  providing  tor  a  general  revision  at  the  copyright  laws. 
(Defeated  126  to  252) 

H  J  Res  493.  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  resolution 
extending  for  20  days  until  May  3  the  date  at  ivhich  the  rail- 
road strike  can  take  place  (Passed  196  to  3  ) 

H  R  2512  To  approve  the  Cooynght  Provision  Act  as  amended 
by  the  House  (Passed  379  to  29  ) 

H  R  54J4  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  National  Science 
foundation  Act  to  make  certain  changes  «itn  organualnn 
and  operation  ol  the  Foundation  (Passed  391  to  22  ) 

H  Res  413  To  adopt  the  resolution  establishing  a  Committee 
on  Standards  o(  Official  Conduct  (Passed  40  )  to  0  ) 

H  Res  443  To  approve  the  resolution  expressing  sympathy  to 
the  people  ol  West  Germany  in  the  death  ot  Konrad  Adenauer. 
(Passed  35?  to  0  ) 

H.  Res  207  To  provide  for  the  participation  tor  the  Department 
ot  the  Interior  in  the  construction  4nd  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  Jesalling  plant  (Passed  315  lo  38  ) 

H  R  9029  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  1968  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of  Interior  in  order  to  make 
a  5-percent,  across-the-board  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
as  recommended  by  the  President  (Defeated  158  to  1'31  ) 

H.R.  9029  To  approve  the  Jl  300.1300.0  nj  aoproonation  bill 
(1968)  tor  the  Department  of  Interior  and  related  agencies. 
(Passed  376  to  11  ) 

H  R  442  To  adout  the  previous  question"  on  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H  R  2508.  the  hill  relative 
to  establishing  Federal  standards  lor  congressional  redis- 
rictinB  (Passed  284  to  99) 

H  R  2508  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  on 
Federal  standards  lor  congressional  redistricting  lor  the 
purpose  ol  striking  out  the  urov  sions  that  the  Stale  ol 
Haojii  and  lew  Mexico  may  continue  to  elect  their  Repre- 
sentative at  Large   '  (Defeated  161  to  203  ) 

H  R  2508  On  final  passage  of  the  Bill  establishing  Federal 
s  andards  tor  congressional  redistricting  (Passed  2i9  lo  63  ) 

H  J  Res  543  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution 
e<tending  the  cooling  alt"  period  m  the  potential  railroad 
strike  to  June  19  (Passed  301  to  56.) 

H  R  9481  To  approve  the  2d  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
m  the  amount  ol  12.040.000,00(5  (Passed  391  to  6  ) 

H  R  9240  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  Jefense  procurement, 
research,  and  development  m  the  amount  of  (21.400.000,000. 
(Passed  401  to  3  ) 

H  Res.  161  To  approve  the  resolution  providing  up  to  SlOO 
additional  allowance  lor  telephone  service  m  the  district 
office  ol  Memoers  ol  the  House  (Passed  189  to  157  ) 

H  Res  464  To  approve  the  resolution  adding  78  officers  and 
members  to  the  (.apitol  Police  Force  (Passed  334  to  16  ) 

H  R  9%0  To  amend  the  appropriation  bill  lor  independent 
offices  and  the  Department  at  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment by  striking  nut  the  provision  authorizing  new  contracts 
in  the  rent  jupplement  urogram  (Passed  232  to  171.) 

H.R  j96i.'  To  letoniiml  to  comiiultee  the  independent  offices 
and  HUO  appiopruiion  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion lor  model  cities  tiom  1137,000,000  to  }12,0OU,00O. 
(Oeteated  193  to  213  ) 

H.R    996U    To  approve  "^    ' lation  bill  lor 

indepifndent  iirfice^i  •  .  •>  > 

H  r?    6431      to   ippiDve  f-         -     ■        •■      •  -     '  nenis  ol  1967 

(Passed  353  lo  3  ) 

To  idopt  »n  imendmeil  to  the  elemenlaiy  .ind  sec- 
1..    ■ .,  .  SI  ,•,..-(,  MO{iM  tend  to  give  more  Federal 
••-•s  (Passed  :2 1  lo  19b) 
.^#«tit  to  'he  ••Iffn'-f  tlrv   ififf  rec* 


H.R.  7319 
on 


H.R 
oil 
0< 

H  R 


■■ll 


.>>u;.>liuii  AlI  mi  uider  lo  hold 
-ind    ill  4erm.4ne  'inieiidnieits 


' I,.  ..  DM  the  bill 

(lVI.,-,1-.:     V    '1,   '36  ) 

H  R  7819.  On  final  passage  of  the  Mementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  ot  196/  (Passed  294  to  122  ) 

S.  1423  To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Universal  Training 
and  Service  Act  as  amended  By  the  House  (Passed  362  to  9  ) 

H  R  10345  To  amend  the  appropriation  bill  lor  the  Deparlmeiits 
of  Stale.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  m  order  to  limit  lo  iI.35iJ<JOO  the  subsidy  SBA 
uarticipation  certilicale  (Passed  135  to  44.) 

H  R  1034S  to  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriation  oill  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  the 
ludiciary.  and  related  agencies  m  order  lo  limit  expenditures 
in  these  departments  and  agencies  (except  FBI)  lo  95  percent 
ot  the  amount  requested  by  the  President  m  the  budget 
(Passed  171  to  !56  ) 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Veto 


116 
119 

120 
122 

123 
126 


June  5 

June  6 

June  6 

June  7 

June  7 

June  8 


128    June    8 


129 

June    8 
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June  12 
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June  13 

139 

June  19 

140 

lune  19 

141 

June  19 

142     lune  19 


144 

June  20 

145 

June  20 

147 

June  21 

148    June  21 


153 

June 

26 

154 

June 

27 

156 

June  27 

157 

June 

27 

160 

June 

28 
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June 

28 

163 

July 

11 

165 

July 

12 
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July 

13 

168 

July 

13 

170 

July 

17 

173 

July 

18 

174 

July 

18 

176 

July 

19 

178 

July 

20 

180 

July 

25 

181 

July 

25 

182 

luly 

25 

1S6 

July 

26 

1(7    luly   26 


H.R.  10226:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing 
additional  tree  letter  mail  anrl  air  transportation  mailing  priv- 
ileges ol  the  Armed  Forces  (P.issed  315  to  ;j) 

HR  10509:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill  in  order  lo  make  a  5-percent  reduction  m  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  President  (Except  lor  the  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  program  )  (Defeated  1/5  lo  2U  ) 

H  R  10509  To  approve  the  $4,700,000,000  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  (Passed  357  to  38  ) 

H.  Res  504'  To  order  the  previous  question"  on  the  resolution 
under  which  the  bill  authorizing  an  increase  m  the  deht  limita- 
tion was  to  be  considered  (Passed  291  to  99) 

H  R  10328:  To  approve  the  bill  raising  the  public  debt  limit  to 
J365.000.000.0()0  (Defeated  197  to  210  ) 

H  R,  9029  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  $1.400, 000. 000 
appropriation  bill  lor  the  Department  ol  the  Interior  ami  re- 
lated agencies  which  was  $5,300,000,000  above  the  imi  as 
approved  by  the  House  originally  (Passed  321  to  49  ) 

H  R.  1318  To  amend  the  bill  relating  to  the  food  stamp  program 
m  order  lo  require  States  or  local  political  units  lo  ('•''V  'or  20 
percent  ol  the  free  coupons  distributed  in  t*ie  irea  (Deleated 
173  10  191  ) 

H  R  1318  On  'inal  passage  to  amend  the  Food  Stsmf:  id  o( 
1964  (Passed  230  to  128) 

H  R  7476  To  approve  the  bill  making  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  outstanding  silver  certificates  (Passed  234  to  109  ) 

H.R  10738  To  approve  the  $70,000,000,000  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  (Passed  407  to  1  ) 

H  R  6111  to  suspend  the  rul5S  and  pass  the  bill  providing  lor 
the  establishment  ol  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  (Pissed  229 
to  98) 

H  R  10730:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  hill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  ol  1965  (Passed  ill  lo  i:  ) 

H  R,  480  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  eitentinR  for 
an  additional  8  years  the  act  relating  to  the  acquisition  ol  wet 
lands  (Passed  328  to  8) 

H  R  482  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  autnoM.'inii  n 
increase  in  lee  for  migrating  bird  hunting  stamps  (Passed 
238  10  97  ) 

S.  1432  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Universal  Military  Training  Act  (Passed  397  to  29  ) 

H  R  10480  To  approve  the  bill  to  make  i'  a  Federal  offense  to 
desecrate  the  US.  flag  (Passed  335  to  16  ) 

MR  1:867  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  increasing  the 
public  debt  ceiling  m  order  to  set  the  h  nit  at  $336.000, OOtT 000 
(Deleated  191  lo  224  ) 

H  R  ll  867  On  final  passage  ol  the  bill  to  increase  the  permanent 
debt  limit  to  5358,000,000^  with  a  supplementary 
$7,000,000,000"  lor  fiscal  year  1969  and  subsequently. 
(Passed  217  to  1%  ) 

S  1226:  To  approve  the  bill  relating  to  the  issuance  ot  marriage 
licenses  in  the  District  ol  Columbia  (Passed  355  to  6  ) 

H  R  10783:  To  approve  the  bill  relalng  to  crime  and  criminal 
procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (Passed  35*)  to  U  ) 

H  R.  10943:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  higher  education  till 
in  order  lo  strike  provisions  lor  the  Teacher  Corps  trom  the 
bill  (Oeteated  156  to  257.) 

H  R  10943  To  approve  the  bill  amending  and  extending  idle  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ol  1965  (Passed  311  to  88  ) 

H  R  10340  To  recommit  to  committee  the  NASA  authoiiiation 
bill  in  order  lo  cut  $136,500,000  from  the  bill  and  to  provide 
tor  an  Aerospace  Safety  fllvisory  Panel  (Passed  23;!  lo  157  ) 

H  R  10340.  To  approve  the  NASA  authorijation  bill  as  an-.ended 
(Passed  342  to  53  ) 

H.R.  10805:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  the 
existence  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  lor  d  years  to 
Jan.  31,  1973.  (Passed  283  to  89.) 

S.  20    To  establish  a  National  Water  Commission  lo  make  a 
comprehensive  review  ot  national  water  resource  problems 
and  programs  (Passed  369  lo  18.) 

H  R  10595  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  prohibiting  cer- 
tain linancial  institutions  from  acting  as  lottery  agencies  (De- 
leated 135  to  257  ) 

H  R.  10594  To  approve  the  bill  piohibiling  certain  financiil  insti- 
tutions (m  New  York  Stale)  Irom  acting  as  lottery  agencies. 
(Passed  271  to  111  ) 

S  J.  Res.  81 :  To  pass  the  resolution  lor  a  settlement  ot  the  rail- 
way strike  (Passed  244  to  M8  ) 

HR  11456  To  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriation  bill  tor 
the  Oeparlment  ol  Transportation  m  order  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  tiscal  1%8  by  5  percent  ol  the  budgetary  request. 
(Passed  217  lo  189  ) 

HR.  11456:  To  approve  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriation  ImII 
lor  the  Department  ot  Delense  as  amended  (Passed  393  to  b  ) 

H  R  421:  To  approve  the  bill  making  it  a  Federal  otlense  to 
travel  or  use  the  lacilities  in  interstate  or  loreign  commerce 
with  intent  to  incite  not  (Passed  347  lo  70  ) 

H  Res.  749:  To  adopt  the  resolution  making  it  in  order  to  con- 
sider H  R  1  iOOO,  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  ol  1967  (Defeated 
176  10  207.) 

H  R.  11641  To  delete  from  the  rublic  works  appropriation  bill 
planning  lunds  in  the  amount  ol  $1,600,000  tor  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  nydroelectric  dam  in  Maine.  (Passed  233  lo  169  ) 

H  R  11541 :  To  recommit  lo  committee  the  appropriation  bill  lor 
public  works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  order  to 
reduce  the  appropriations  for  each  item  by  5  percent.  (De- 
feated 168  to  239.) 

H  R  llt)4l  On  iin.n  passage  of  the  $4.6U0.00O.C0fl  appropria- 
tions bill  lor  public  wo.'ks  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Comiiii..sion. 
(Passed  375  lo  26  ) 

H  R  9547  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authorizing  funds 
lor  the  Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank  in  order  to  cut  the 
amount  Irom  $900,000,000  to  $750,600,000.  (Deleated  Ini  lo 
217) 

H  H.  9547  To  iiulhoiize  funds  in  the  amount  ol  $900,000.ri  0  lOr 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank  (Passed  275  to  1,^2.) 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


209  Aug.  l-i 

2U  Aug    15 

220  Aug    ;6 

222  Aup    17 

223  AuB,  17 

224  Aug.  21 
226  A  up    :i 

229  Aug.  22 

235  Aug.  25 

236  Aug.  25 

237  Aug.  25 

239  Aug.  28 

240  Sept.il 

241  Septa 

242  Sept.  11 

244  Sept  12 

245  Sept  i: 

253  Sept.  II 

254  Sept  1! 


255  Sept  11 

257  Sept.  13 

258  Sept.  13 

259  Sept.  18 

262  Sept.  19 

264  Sept.  20 

265  Sept.  20 


H-R.  8630:  To  apirnve  f'p  tin  extending  the  aulhonly  lor  ex-     Yes, 
cmptions  from  the  antitiust  l,.v.s  to  rissist  in  s^leguardiiig  the 
b'lLnce-olp^ynienfs  position  ot  the  United  Sl.ites   (Psssed 
308  to  f 6  ) 
H  R  6098:  To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  Interest  Equali-     Absent.  ■ 

zation  Tn  Extenviori  Act  Pi  1967  (Passed  223  to  83.) 
H  R.  II 7.,"    To  approve  the  n'lliliry  construction  authorization     Absent.  • 

lull  for  19C8  (Pas^ed  "94  to  2  ) 
H  R.  MT<7   To  ainenrl  the  Law  Enlorcement  and  Criminal  Justice    Yes. 
Assistance  Act  in  order  lo  strensthen  the  authority  ol  the 
St.ites  in  I  lanninR  and  administering  the  programs  under  the 
act  (F'.is'el  ;  56  lo  117.) 
HR:ia;7    To  a.nproveihe  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice     Yes. 

Assi  tince  Act  as  amended  (Passel  377  to  23  ) 
H   lies  M2   To  adopt  the  resolution  ilisanprovrnt,  the  President's     No. 
feoiijanizatinn  PLin  '.o    3  relating  to  the  government  ol  the 
IJrtricI  ol  Columbia,  (Deleated  150  to  241  )' 
hR   ?fi59   To  adopt  the  t:iill  providing  tor  a  mid-decade  census    No 

lepinninp,  in  IS'"-'  (P^sse'l  T'^'i  to  127  ) 
H  R   13    To  adopt  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  ol  Interior    Yes. 
lo  construct,  oiierate,  and  maintain  the  San  Felipe  division, 
Central  Vallev  |.  roiect.  Calilornia,  (Passed  235  lo  83) 
HR  6279   To  amend  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  ol  Commerce    Absent.2 
In  I  lovide  lor  the  collection,  compilation,  evaluation,  publica- 
ti'i"    .ind  sale  o'  standard   reference  data  by  limiting  the 
authorization  for  an  appro; nation  to  1  year  in  the  amount 
lit  $1,K60,0[|0  (Psssed  319  to  2) 
H  R  8%    To  aHoDl  Ihe  ■  lule"  under  which  to  consider  H  R.  2516,     Yes. 
ihe  I  ill  lor   (rovding  pena.lies  lor  interlerence  with  civil 
lights  (Passed  326  lo  93  ) 
HR  ibl6    To  approve  the  hill,  as  amended,  providing  penalties     Yes. 

•or  interlerence  in  civil  rights  (Passed  326  to  93) 
H  R    12080    To  ^dnpt  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.     Yes. 

(Passed  415  In  3  ) 
S   16    To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  Veterans'  Pension    Yes. 

.inri  Reodiustmenl  Assistance  Act  ol  1967.  (Passed  404  to  0) 
H  K    12257    To  suspend  the  tjles  and  pass  the  Vocational  Re-     Yes. 

habilitation  Amendments  ot  1967   (Passed  340  to  0) 
HR    llo65    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing    Yes. 
during  the  195S  and  1969  crop  years  the  intracounlry  lease. 
sole    and  transler  ol  acreage  allotments  lor  peanuts  among 
lirnis   (Deleated  2U8  to  146:  a  -s  vote  necessary.) 
HR    12471     To  approve  the  appropriation  bill  in  the  amount  ol     Yes. 
$4  b'JO.OOn  000  lor  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  (Passed  312  to  92  ) 
H  R.  12iJ»3    To  elnninale  Irom  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill     Yes. 
the  iirovision  f  iving  new  authority  tor  the  President  to  arrange 
credit  sales  ol  military  arms  and  services  by  private  supplies 
with  M.S  Government  guarantee  (Passed  236  lo  157) 
HR   i2u4S   To  recommit  to  committee  the  loreign  aid  authoriza-    Yes. 
linn  I  III  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  authorization  lor 
li'rhnical  cooperation  and  development  in  liscal  year  1968 
trom    5243,000.000   In    $210,000,000   and    to   eliminate   the 
$260,000. COO  authorization  lor  1%9.  (Passed  234  to  163  ) 
H.R.  12ul8    To  approve  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol  1947  as     Yes. 

amended   (Passed  202  lo  194  ) 
HR  ^%b    To  approve  the  bill  increasing  the  contribution  ol  the    Yes. 
feleral  Government  lor  construction  ol  the  interceptor  sewer 
lor  tne  Dulles  Aiiport  Irom  $3,000,000  to  $15,500,000.  (Passed 
118  10  109.) 
Hk    ilslb    lo  approve  the  bill  I  rovirimg  benefits  to  State  and     Absent:: 
local  I  i,'.-enlnrci:ment  oHicers  or  their  survivors  /.hen  they 
are  iiisa:i|i"1  rr  Mlled  v.hile  aoprehenrting  a  person  v.ho  has 
violated  a  Federal  Ioa  (Passed  310  to  0  ) 
H  R   8654    To  approve  the  bill  prsurting  lor  an  appeal  by  the 
United  Stales  'ram  decisions  sustaining  motions  lo  suppress 
evidence  (Passed  31-:  In  0  ) 
H  R  8775    To  approve  the  hdi  increasing  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization lor  continuing  v.ork  on  the  f^issouti  River  Basin. 
(Pas:ed  225  to  83  ) 
H.R,  10738    To  approve  the  portion  ol  the  defense  appropriation 
conference    report   on    v. bich    there    ..as    no   uisagreement. 
(Passel  365  to  4  ) 
H  R   IQ738   On  a  motion  that  the  House  agree  to  stride  Irom  the 
defense  .-pi  roprr.tion  hill  the  provision  that    'none  ot  the 
lunds  herein  proviled  snail  le  usel  tor  Ine  c.nitiuction  ol 
any  naval  v-^sel  in  loreign  snipyv's  "  (Deteated  111  to  233  ) 
S.  602:  On  a  n-ction  to  reduce  the  authorization  in  the  Appala- 
chian Regional   Development  Act  Amendments  ol   1967  by 
:50,0OO.CCC  (Passed  199  to  161  ) 
S  602:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Appalachian 
authorization  bill  in  order  to  provide  the  lunds  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  instead  ol  the  President,  to  n'ake  changes  in 
provisions  relative  to  housing  prmects.  and  to  sucdIv  lunds  to 
attack  the  aleviile  problem  ol  the  Great  Lakes  area.  (Defeated 
178  to  134  ) 
S  602:  On  I  nal  passage  ol  the  Aopaiachian  Regional  Develop-     No. 
nieni  Act  amendn-erits  and  amendments  to  the  Public  Works 
.inrt  Develf.ment  ."-rt  ol  196')  (Passed  lo9  lo  16"?  ) 
H  R.  4451:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Fisherman's    Yes. 

Pmtective  Act  ot  1957.  (Deleated  147  to  175.) 
S    1657    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  tor  1     Yes. 
year  the  authority  ol  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  make 
ce'tain  iiacy  mflemnity  payments.  (Pa^.ed    20  to  7.) 
H  R  S38-  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  author-    Yes. 
izing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  observe  and  study 
'he  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  (Passed 
262  to  52 ) 
S,  953    To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  amendments  to    No. 

the  Food  Stamp  Act  (Passed  196  to  154.) 
H.R.  9547    To  recommit  to  the  conlerence  committee  the  bill    Yes. 
amending   the   l-iter-Anierican   Development   Bank   Act   m 
order  to  must  upon  retaining  sec.  1  of  the  House-passed  bill 
providing  for  an  audit  ol  the  Bank.  (Passed  274  lo  125.) 
HR.  6418    On  a  motion  to  amend  tne  Partnership  ol  Health     Yes. 
Amendments  ot  1367  in  order  to  add  520.000  OUO  in  each  ol 
2  ve.irs  intended  to  be  spent  lor  rat  control.  (Passed  227 
to  173) 
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266  Sept  20 

267  Sept  20 

270  Sept  21 

271  Sept  21 

273  Sept.  25 

274  Sept.  25 

277  Sept  <6 

278  Sept  26 
282  Sept  27 
285  Sept.  28 
287  Sept  29 

289  Oct.   2 

290  Oct.  2 

291  Oct.  2 

293  Oct.  3 

294  Oct   3 

296  Get   4 

297  Oct  4 
300  Oct.  10 
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;6 
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17 
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320     Oct.    18     H 


H  R  6418'  On  Imal  passage  ol  the  Partiierstiip  ol  Heolth  Amend- 
ments ol  1967  as  amended   (Passed  395  b)  7  ) 
H  R   b430    To  approve  the  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  ol 

1967  (Passed  389  to  l:  ) 
H  R  6736'  To  recommit  lo  committee  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Art  i]l  1967  in  order  to  delete  title  II  establishing  s  nonprold 
pducitinnal  broadcasting  corporation  and  in  order  to  author- 
ize 55  iiO'i  &(iLi  lor  .issist.ince  to  existing  educational  broad- 
casting stations  (Deleated  167  to  194  ) 
H  R   6736    On  Imai  passige  ol  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  ol 

1967  (Passed  2b5  to  91  ) 
H  R   13042    To  approve  the  bill  (iroviiling  lor  the  election  ol  the 

school  board  in  the  District  ol  Columbia  (Passed  324  to  3  ) 
H  R    1302b    To  aiiprove  the  bill  .luthoiiziiig  lui  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Council  lo  make  regulations  lehling  to  the  sale  o' 
alcoholic  beverages  and  to  alter  the  regulafinns  on  serving  of 
alcoholic  beverages  at  hotels  and  clubs  in  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia (Defeated  153  lo  182  ) 
HR   1.^1. '0    On  an  anienriinenl  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  ol  1967  to  give  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments more  control  over  the  program  (Passed  234  lo  1 39  ) 
H  R    12120    On  an  amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Prevention  and 
Cotdiol  Act  lo  prevent  any  use  ol  lunds  authorized  under  this 
bill  bytheOtfice  ol  Economic  Opportunity  (Passed  241  to  132  ) 
HJ    Res  849    To  recommit  lo  committee  the  resolution  contin- 
uing appropriations  from  Sept.  30  lo  Oct   jl    (Passed  202  to 
182  ) 
H.R  m    To  approve  the  bill  establishing  procedures  lo  relieve 
domestic  industiies  anrj  workers  |ti|ured  by  increased  imports 
lioni  low-v.age  area  (Passed  340  lo  29  1 
H  R    10673     To  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  ol  1921  to  slrengthen  and  clarity  stockyard 
owners'  lights  and  responMbilities  lor  the  management  of  their 
stockyards  (P.asse")  234  lo  6  ) 
H.R  49''3    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amenrimg  the 
act  pron  .Ong  lor  the  economic  and  social  development  ni  the 
Ryuku  Islanrls  (Passed  ?94  lo  SO  ) 
S   ,33    To  suspend  the  rules  aad  pass  toe  bill  authorizing  dis- 
posal ol  the  Government-owned   long-lmes  communication 
liCiMies  in  Ai5ska  (Passed  33?  to  1  ) 
H  R  9795   To  suspend  tne  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  the 
loan  ol  15  Vissels  to  certain  loreign  countries  (Passed  321  to 
42  ) 
H   Res  938:  To  adopt  the  'previous  question"  on  the  resolution 
to  take  up  and  consider  H  J    Res   S53  (continuing  appropiia- 
tions>    ^mch    would    mean   that    no   ameoOme'-t's   could   be 
considered   (Passed  213  to  2  '-j  ) 
HR    1,7^2     To  adopt  the  conlerence  report  un  the  fililitary 

Canstiuction  Authorization  Act  (Passed  37/  lo  3i  ) 
H  R    .IU96-  To  recommit  to  conlerence  the  Labor-HEW  anpro- 
ptiatnns  bill  in  order  lo  niake  "'luctions  o'  $20,000,000  on 
those  Items  in  excess  ot  bulge!  rs^juest  (Passed  225  lo  173  ) 
HR    !4!1    To  apprav!  the  bill  amendng  the  law  relative  to  u>e 
0'  tne  maOs  lo  onlan  money  or  property  under  talse  repre- 
■  P'.lati'in   f  PasseO  ib3  to  3.'  ) 
H.R.  10509'  On  a  motion  to  insist  on  House  position  on  con- 
lerence report  on  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
that  funds  for  the  cropland  adjustment  program  be  held  at  a 
level  to  meet  existing  contracts   rather  than   increased   by 
$52,200  COO  to  lake  2  000  000  additional  acres  out  ol  produc- 
lio     (Passed  377  to  8  ) 

R  10509:  On  a  motion  to  insist  on  House  losition  on  con- 
ference report  on  Department  o'  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  that  tunds  lor  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  be  kept 
at  budget  request  rather  than  increased  by  $25  000  000. 
(Passed  326  to  24  ) 
H  R  ;o5o'9:  On  a  motion  to  insist  on  Hnuse  position  on  con- 
lerence report  on  Department  rt  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  that  lunds  lor  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor|)oration  be  kept 
at  budget  request  rather  than  increased  Irom  $1  400  000  000 
to  «3  000  000  000  (Passed  391  to  3  ) 

R-  7977    To  recommit  to  committee  the  postal  rate  and  Federal 
pay  bill  m  order  lo  eliminate  liom  the  bill  pronsion  lor  a  20- 
and  3d-year  pay  ncrease  and  the  provision  tor  a  "quadrennial 
commission'    to  set  Federal  salaries  {Oeteated  199  lo  211  ) 
H.R.  7977-  On  final  passage  ot  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 

Salary  Act  o'  1967  (Passed  3:8  to  89  ) 
HR   13043:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tne  bill  making  cer- 
tain technica'  amendme-ts  m  tne  Library  Services  and  Con- 
:truction  ftct  (Passed  371  to  '■   ) 
S  J    Res   ;12:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  ex- 
tending Irom  Mar    6  to  Dec    '-A    1968    fie  deadline  lor  the 
report    ot    the    'Jational    Commission    on    Urban    Problems. 
(Passed  343  to  10  ) 
HR.  114o5*  To  recommit  lo  committee  the  conference  report 
on  the  Department  ol  Transportation  appropriation   bill   n 
order  to  insist  on  House  (.iisagreement  with  Senate  amend- 
ments vihich  exceed  the  President's  budget  requests    (De- 
leated 124  to  258) 
H  U    :14S6'  To  S|:'prOve  tne  conlerence  report  en  tne  Depa't- 
ment  o'  Transportation  appropriation  bOI  (Passed  567  to  22  ) 
H  R   i  1456:  On  a  motion  to  agree  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  tne 
Department  ot  Transportation  appropriation  bill  providing  up 
to  5040,000  in  Federal  lunds  lor  construction  ot  an  airport 
l-icility  at  Kelly  FIcts,  Mont  (Deleated  161  lo  222  ) 
H  R  159"  On  fi.ial  passage  ot  the  bill  to  establish  ai  independent 

Federal  fvlaritime  Administration  (Passed  324  to  44  ) 
H.J  Res.  888:  To  adopt  the  Whitten  snlstitute  resolution  rro.ic:- 
in.g  that  Federal  expenditures  in  iscal  1958  'hail  not  exceed 
those  01  1957  v.dh  certain  exceptions:  the  ret  administratr.e 
budget  shall  not  exceed  :  131, 500,000 .000  except  those  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  522,000,000,000  v.hich  tne  President 
finds  necessary  lor  the  war  in  Vietnam.  OEO  is  limited  to 
$1,200,000,000  and  foreign  aid  to  $2,000,000,000.  (Passed 
239  to  164) 

J.  Res.  888:  To  recommit  to  commiitee  the  continuing  (and     No. 
economy)  resolution  as  amended.  (Deteaic-l  158  to  244,) 
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H.J.  Rm.  8M:  On  final  passage  al  the  continuing  (and  economy) 
resolution  as  amended  (Passed  25*  to  143  ) 

HR  13173  To  pass  the  D  II  relative  to  ttie  salefy  ot  Itie  Capitol 
t)uiidings  and  (rounds  (Passed  336  to  20  ) 

S.  678  To  oass  llie  bill  pronibiling  the  ot)struction  at  criminal 
investigations  ol  the  United  States  (Passed  275  to  47  ) 

H  Res  241  To  trjnster  lurisdiction  over  matters  involving  mili- 
tary cemeteries  ot  the  Umled  States  m  which  veterans  are 
buried  trom  the  Committee  on  Interior  .ind  Insular  Altairs  to 
the  Committee  on  veterans  Altairs  (Passed  227  to  0  ) 
Res  947  To  approve  the  resolution  involving  the  rule" 
under  which  the  Mouse  would  consider  H  R  1J442,  the  bill  to 
tacilitate  the  exchange  ol  forest  Service  land  lor  public  school 
use  (Passed  ;V'!  to  1  i 

HR  li3442  To  recommit  'o  committee  the  Dill  to  tacihtate  the 
excnange  ol  forest  Service  land  !or  public  school  use  m  order 
to  provide  that  any  money  received  Irom  the  sale  ol  land 
should  go  into  the  general  lund  ot  the  Treasury  rather  than 
into  a  special  lund  m  Department  at  Agriculture  (Delealed 
30  to  191  ) 

H  H  11627  To  authorize  the  Stale  ot  Maryland  to  construct  and 
operate  4  ondges  or  tunnels  across  the  ChesapeaKe  Bay 
(Passed  342  lo  5  ) 

H  R  9%u  To  recommit  to  the  conterence  committee  the  inde- 
pendent offices  and  Oeoarlmenl  ol  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment ;jppropriation  Uill  in  order  !o  insist  on  the  House 
disagreement  with  the  Stale  m  7  instances  (Defeated  !84  to 
208) 

H  R  9960  On  a  motion  to  agree  lo  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  HUD  appropriation  bill  increasing  by  SJOO.'JOO  iX)0  lor 
model  Cities  and  certain  urban  renewal  (Oeleated  156  to  341  ) 

UJi  9960  On  a  motion  lo  agre*  to  the  Senate  Amendment  lo  the 
MUO  -ippropriation  Dill  providing  WO.OUO  uOj  lor  new  con- 
tracts under  the  rent  sui/plement  program  (Defeated  152  to 
250) 

HR  13606  To  approve  the  $2  lOO.OOO  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  (Pissed  362  to  25  ) 

H  H  11641  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conterence  the  public 
works  and  atomic  energy  appropriation  bill  (Defeated  117  to 
278) 

MR.  11641  On  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding J875,ijOO  to  continue  planning  on  th>  DiCkey-Lincoln 
School  0am  and  Reservoirs,  Maine  (Defeated  162  lo  236  ) 

MR  11641  On  a  motion  lo  remove  trom  the  public  works  appro- 
on  ilion  bill  the  $875  OfiO  to  'und  miiinuJl  planning  on  the 
Ol--    .  ■■  '      V.        ■     ■-  •    ■    •Molll  ) 

H  R     .   •  ■<  bill  0.1 

,,.,j-^._.     -  ■     •    .-  -•.•;.      ,1  Urban 

Development  in  oijei  to  niiist  upon  ihe  Mouie  kiosilion  elimi- 
nating funds  lor  new  contracts  for  lenl  subsidies  (Oeleated 
IM  to  198) 
H.R  5%0  To  tppiove  the  conterence  lepoit  on  Ihe  iiirtependent 
offices  and  Department  of  Housing  jnd  Uiban  Development 
appiopriaiion  bill  (Passed  396  to  88  ) 
H  R    13510    To  approve  the  bill  increasing  Ihe  basic  pay  for 

mei'ibers  ot  the  umiormed  services  (Passed  335  lo  2) 
HR  2508;  To  recommit  to  conterence  the  bill  on  congression.il 
reflistiifting  in  order  to  idd  certain  provisions  (Oeleated  82 
to  283  ) 
MR.  2508    To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  on 

congressional  leuistncting  (Passed  241  lo  105  I 

MR  1)915:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  regarding  reduc- 

tioi  of  ettra-loiig  staple  cotton  quota  (Oeleated  101  to  244  ) 

H.R.  '  J915    On  tinal  passage  ol  the  bill  to  give  to  U  S  growers 

moit  ol  the  wiria  juota  for  exltalong  staple  cotton  (Passed 

275  to  53.) 

MR  12144    On  hnal  passage  ol  the  federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 

(Delealed  403  to  1  ) 
S.  780:  To  approve  the  Air  Quality  Act  ol  1967  as  approved, 

(Passed  362  to  J) 
M  Res.  966    To  a<lopf  the  rule  under  which  S  2388  (economic 
opportunity  amendments)  is  to  be  considered    (Passed  262 
to  39) 
H.R.  11565   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing 
tlie  transler  ot  peanut  acreage  allotments  (Passed  255  lo  57  ) 
S  J.  Res.  33   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  National  Commission  on  Product  Salety  (Passed  206 
to  102  ) 
H.R.  3639   To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to  the 
salely  and  ettectiveness  ot  new  animal  drugs.  (Passed  317 
to  J) 
H.R   13165    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending 
lo  Mar   1.  !969,  Ihe  Secret  service  protection  ot  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  children  (.Passed  302  lo  11  ) 
i  )    Res    il4    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution 
extending  ihe  duration  ol  copyright  protection  m  certain  cases. 
(Pasted  308  lo  6 ) 
H  R    3982:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to 
the  transportation  ol  house  trailers  and  members  ol  the  uni- 
formed services  (Passed  3.9  to  0.) 
MR   13669    lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relating  to 
military  claims  and  improvement  ot  the  administration  and 
settlement  ol  Inese  claims.  (Passed  317  lo  0) 
S.  1552    To  .uspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Highway  Salety  Ad 

ol  1966  (Paisod  252  to  65  ) 
S  423    To  suspend  tne  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  funds 
to  help  defray  certain  increased  costs  ol  harbor  at  Manele  Bay. 
Lanai  Hawaii  (Passed  291  to  25  ) 

1872  To  recommit  'o  committee  Ihe  conterence  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  m  order  to  insist  upon  the  House 
amendment  wHicn  provides  that  no  defense  articles  may  be 
sold  to  or  purchased  trom  any  nation  Ahich  supplies  the  Viet- 
cong  e.nemy  in  North  Vietnam  and  that  Poland  shall  not  have 
most-favored- nation  lieatment  relative  to  tariffs  as  long  as 
she  furnishes  supplies  to  Vietnamese  Communists  (Defeated 
196  to  200.) 

See  foutnoteg  at  end  of  table. 
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S.  1872:  To  approve  the  conterence  report  authorizing  J2,600,-    No, 

000  000  lor  the  loreign  assistance  program   (Passed  205  to 
187  ) 

HR  11641    ToapprovethemotiontoagreetofheSenateamend-     No. 
ment  to  the  civil  functions  appropriation  bill  (public  worKs) 
providing  $875,000  lor  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  in  Maine  (Oeleated  118  to  263  ) 

R   8569    To  approve  the  $500,000,000  District  of  Columbia    Yes. 
appropriations  bill  (Passed  354  to  6.) 

2388    To  imend  the  economic  opportunity  bill  by  prohibiting    Yes. 
use  ot  Of  0  funds  to  provide  legal  defense  for  anyone  charged 
with  a  crime  growing  put  of  any  unlawful  demonstration  or 
civil  disturbance  (Passed  332  to  79  ) 

2388    To  recommit  to  commrltee  the  [conomic  Opportunity    Yes 
Amendments  ot  1967  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorization  ol 
lunds  Irom  $2,060,000,000  to  $1,600,000,000.  (Passed  221 
lo  190  ) 

2388   On  linal  passage  ol  the  [conomic  Opportunity  Amend-    Yes. 
ments  (Passed  283  to  129  ) 
H  Res  978   To  approve  the  rule  waiving  points  of  order  against    Ves. 
Ihe  bill  making  appropriations  lor  loreign  assistance  (Passed 
200  to  190) 
H  R   13893    to  recommit  to  committee  the  foreign  aid  appro-    Yes. 

priation  bill  (Delealed  135  to  177  ) 
H  R.  13893:  On  linal  passage  ol  the  $2,700,000,000  foreign  aid    Yes. 

appropriations  bill  as  amended  (Passed  167  to  143  ) 
H   Res   509    To  approve  Ihe  rule  under  which  the  House  will    Yes 
consider  H  R   8  relative  to  obstruction  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(Passed  211  to  37  ) 
H  R    1)933    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  lo  modily     Yes. 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  by  allocating  L'.X)  additional 
miles  to  the  41,000  miles  already  authorized  (Passed  361  to  1  ) 
MR  12010    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  hill  granting  the    Yes 
consent  ol  the  United  St.ites  to  the  V^neiiliiig  Cieek  Watershed 
Protection  .ind  flood  Prevention  District  compact.  (Passed 
356  10  2) 
H  R  9063:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amending  Ihe    Yes 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  ol   1949.  (Passed  348 
to  10  ) 
H  R  11527:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  relative  to  the    Yes 
transfer  ot  U.S.  land  to  Ihe  University  ot  Maine.  (Passed  326 
lo  24  ) 
H  R.  6430    To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Mental    Yes. 

Retardation  Amendments  ot  1967  (Passed  354  to  0  ) 
H.R  6418:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  Ihe  Partnership    Yes, 

01  Health  Amendments  ol  1967  (Passed  347  lo  3  ) 

S.I031.  TorecommittocommitteethePeaceCorpsaulhorization    No. 
billin  orderf]  reduce  the  1968  3uthori2ationslrom  ill5,700.- 

000  to  $105,000,000  and  to  pronibit  Peace  Corps  officials  and 
employees  fiom  attempting  to  obtJin  a  selective  service  de- 
ferment for  anyone  on  account  of  his  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  (Defeated  141  to  203  ) 

1031   To  approve  the  Peace  Corps  authorization  bill  providing    Yes. 
$115,700,1.00  tor  the  fiscal  year  1968.  (Passed  312  to  32). 

H  R   12603.  To  approve  the  rtsdonal  Visitors  Center  facilities    Yes, 

Actol  1967  (Passed  316  to  34  ) 
S.  1003:  To  approve  the  bill  jmendme  the  flammable  Fjbncs    Yes. 

Act  to  increase  the  protection  a'torded  consumers  against 

niutious  flammable  labrics  (Passed  325  to  0  ) 
H  I.  Res,  536 :  To  extend  the  date  ot  the  continuing  resolution  on    Yes. 

appropriations  to  Dec  2.  1967.  (Passed  368  to  13.) 
H.  Res  583    On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  Ihe  resolu-     .u. 

Iio.n  providing  for  consideration  of  H  R.  2275.  a  piiaate  bill 

which  nad  teen  amended  by  the  Senate  to  include  legislation 

relative  to  congressional  districts.  (Passed  201  to  179.) 
H.R   12601:  On  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  with      io 

regard  to  the  provisions  ol  that  act  that  deal  wth  registration 

01  Communist  organizations  (Passed  269  to  1U4  ) 

H  R  12144:  On  a  motion  to  instruct  the  maiiajers  on  the  part  ot 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  Pill  (Oeleated  166  to  207  ) 

H  R   13706:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to    Nj. 
amend  the  federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Cr»;it  Act  ii 
order  to  remove  the  6p2rcent  interest  rate  limitations  lot  2 
years.  (Oeieate.^  ■.•^7  f  269) 

H  R.  11276:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing    Absent,: 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act  ol  1966  tot 

2  additional  years  (Passed  352  to  0.) 

H  R  13054:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  relative  to    Absent" 

age  discrimination  m  employment  (Passed  344  to  13  ) 
H.  Res  996:  To  approve  the  resolution  insisting  upon  ine  House    AbsenL> 

amendments  to  S,  2171   to  amend  the  Subversive   Activities 

Control  Act   and  lo  agree  to  a  conterence  with  the  Senate 

(Passed  287  to  58  ) 
H  R  61 1 1 :  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  Ihe  Dili  establishing     '.o 

a  Federal  ludicial  tenlei  (Passed  230  to  126  ) 
H  R.  12144    To  adopt  the  conterence  report  on  the  bill  amending    Yes. 

tlie  Meat  Inspection  Act  (Passed  335  to  28  ) 
S.  2388    To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  [conomic  Op-    Yes. 

po'tunilv  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Passed  247  to  149  ) 
HJ  Res  888:  To  order  the  p.evlous  question  on  the  conference    'to. 

report  on  a  resolution  making  continuing  appropriations  lor 

liscal  1968,  thus  blocl.ing  a  Republican  motion  for  .in  additional 

J  1.600,000,000  expemliture  reduction  (Passed  213  to  133  ) 
HJ  Res  888:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  resolution    Yes. 

ordering    expenliture    reductions    in    fiscal    1968    totaling 

$4,100  000,000  (Passed  367  to  26) 
HR  7977   To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Postal  Revenue    Yes 

and  Federal  Salary  Ad  ol  1967  (Passed  327  to  62  ) 
HR,  14397   To  pass  the  bi:ima'<ing  supplemental  appropriations    Yes. 

lor  the  fiscal  year  en'ling  June  .50,  1968.  (Passed  307  to  77  ) 
HR  4765:  To  adopt  the  conterence  report  on  Ihe  bill  affecting    Yes 

income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 

Bank  Holding  Company  Act  ol  1956  (Passed  274  to  104.) 
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Roll-     Date 
call 


Measure,  question,  and  result 
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Vote 


2841 


437    Dec    !2     HR   ;]595:  To  adopt  the  bill  prohibiting  certain  banks  and  sav-    Absents 
nigs  and  loan  associations  Irom  selling  State  lottery  tickets, 
(pjsserl  289  to  74  ) 

439  Dec.  13  H  h  i2J.SU  Toadopttheconlerence  reporton  the  bill  increasing 
s.iciai  security  benefits,  providing  benefits  tor  additional 
C-fle.?ories  ot  individuals,  and  improving  the  public  assistance 
[jioKidiii  and  programs  aftecling  the  health  and  wellare  ol 
I'liljren  (Passed  390  to  3) 

441  Dec.  13  S.l'l  lo  adoptthecoiiterence  report  onthebillamendingthe 
:,ubversive  Activities  Control  Act  iii  accordance  with  certain 
).'C)>iu!is  ol  the  couits  (Passed  276  to  114.) 

443  Dec,  it  Hh  ii893  A  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  on  the  bill 
HiaKiiig  .ippioiirijfions  lor  foreign  assistance  and  related 
;ii'encies  tor  the  fiscal  year  en.iing  June  30,  1958,  (Passed 
19fato  135.) 


Roll-      Ddle 
call 


441     Dec    1: 


Yes, 


tJo. 


No. 


445 
446 


Dec 
Dec. 


447     Dec    !b 


Measure,  question,  and   esult 


M  li.  13393  To  adO!'!  a  contp'pnce  re|.oit  on  the  tjill  niaHnf  ap- 
l.iiO|irldtions  lui  toiek'n  dssistmce  ,ini!  leiale]  agencies  tor 
the  lisc.ll  year  entinf  June  3  i,  I'io'i  (Passe-1  m  to  !5*  ) 

H  K  14397  A  nioliun  to  leco'iirnit  t'le  billon  sul'i'lenipnt-ii  ap- 
I  ropiiations  (Defeated  lOX  to  i'rj ) 

H  K  7819  lo  adopt  a  conference  report  on  tne  bill  amen  din? 
and  e«fendiiif  the  Llementarv  and  Secondary  School  Aid  Act 
(Passed  286  to  li) 

HR  l.'V/j  lo  suspend  the  House  rules  and  pass  Ihe  till  liber- 
aiiziiip  provisions  for  poveiniiiE  veter,ins  pensions  and  to  pre- 
vent an  adverse  impact  on  tnose  pensions  by  social  security 
measures  (Passed  354  to  0.) 


Vote 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


'  It  present,  would  have  v.iled  "No." 


■  II  present,  v.ould  tiave  voted  "yes  " 


District  of  Columbia  Recreation:   The 
Opportunity  and  the  Need 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
I.\"  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlnirsday.  February  S,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
Si'eaki'r,  "iccrcntion"  is  a  familiar  word 
which  i.s  a.'^.'^uininr  !,'rcater  importance 
every  day.  During  tlie  ;:'ast  few  years,  we 
liave  witnes.sed  a  dramatic  advance  in 
urban  recreation,  from  the  traditional 
types  of  parks  and  jjlayEirounds  to  far 
more  innovative,  flexible  and  compre- 
la-nsive  ircilities  liiid  programs.  We  have 
.•^ern  in  many  cities  that  a  solid,  respon- 
.'-i\'e.  ycar-iound  recreation  i:)rogram  can- 
not only  direct  the  energies  of  youth  into 
conslnictivt'  channels,  but  can  also  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  community  activities  in- 
volving all  ages. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  Wash.- 
ington  Post  on  January  21,  Peter  Milius 
.'.urveyed  the  basic  recreation  programs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Through 
many  interviews  and  visits  to  neighbor- 
iiood  centers  in  \'arious  parts  of  Wpsh- 
■.neton,  he  found  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Recreation  Department  still 
uffers  Irom  .severe  shortages  of  funds, 
facilities,  and  personnel,  but  despite  these 
-labilities  has  had  a  significant  impact 
m  many  neighborhoods.  Not  surprising- 
ly, he  identified  the  key  to  successful  pro- 
rams  as  leadership,  the  type  of  dynamic, 
;)orsuasive  leadership  exhibited  day  to 
(iay  by  many  of  the  recreation  depart- 
ment's roving  leaders  and  the  staff  of  in- 
'iividual  centers. 

There  is  no  question  that  Washington's 
basic  recreation  programs  have  been 
•  reatly  improved  in  recent  years:  there 
is  no  rjuestion  that  we  still  have  a  long 
•'.ay  to  !:o.  Superintendent  Joseph  H. 
Cole  and  his  .staff  need  far  larger  ap- 
i)ropriations.  both  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand facilities  and  to  supply  all  neigh- 
borhood centers  with  sufficient  supplies 
year-round.  Additional  personnel  should 
be  obtained  and  trained  for  more  inten- 
.sive  work  with  \'outh  in  all  age  groups 
from  2  to  20  years  old.  Assurance  must  be 
i-iven,  through  departmental  perform- 
ance, that  the  last  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
crimination have  been  removed  from  the 
department's  hiring,  assignment  and 
promotion  policies.  Evidence  should  be 
presented,  too,  to  show  that  funds,  facili- 


ties, supplies  and  personnel  are  being  al- 
located among  Washington's  neighbor- 
hoods strictly  on  the  basis  of  children's 
needs,  rather  than  through  any  arti- 
ficial or  distorted  formulas. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  ahead 
is  securing  better  liaison  between  the 
department  of  recreation  and  other  local 
agencies,  particularly  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. United  Planning  Organization, 
and  city  agencies  involved  with  summer 
recreation  and  youth  training  programs. 
Toward  this  end,  consideration  should 
be  given  early  this  year  to  proposals  to 
alter  the  structure  of  the  board  of  recrea- 
tion and  perhaps  make  the  department 
an  integral  part  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Milius'  article, 
summarizing  both  the  problems  and  th<^ 
promise  in  Washington's  current  iccrca- 
tion  i^rograms,  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  entire  Congress,  as  an  outline  of 
needs  which  should  be  met  and  the  op- 
portunities which  we  have  to  .serve  the 
youth  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  article 
follows : 

RecReati.m.n-   rroGBAV:    .\n    .\=SES.SMFN'T 
(By  Peter  Milius) 

One  cold  afternoon  two  week.s  ayo,  a  boy 
about  eight  years  old  sat  bent  unconifortab'.y 
over  a  coloring  book  on  a  -.vooden  bencli  m 
the  b.x.sement  of  the  Ixjvejoy  Elementarv 
School,  12th  and  D  Streets  ne." 

The  coloring  book  was  a  leftover,  one  of 
these  distributed  last  summer  by  the  Metrc- 
politan  Police  Department.  "A  policewoman 
comforts  a  woman  who  has  reported  iier 
child  lost,"  one  cheerless  caption  say.s,  "Color 
her  'dedicated,'  " 

The  boy  had  one  crayon,  a  red  one. 

The  place  In  which  he  sat.  a  small,  dim- 
lit,  dreary  room  with  green  paint  slowly  peel- 
ing off  its  brick  walls,  is  the  Lovejcy  Recrea- 
tion Center.  A  locked  steel  gate  separates  the 
center  from  the  school  rooms  beyond.  There 
is  a  narrow  asphalt  playground  out  back,  op- 
posite some  tenements. 

The  boy,  crayoning  quietly,  had  gone  xni- 
notlced  In  the  noise  from  the  ping  pong  table 
that  takes  up  half  the  room. 

Suddenly  he  screamed,  ihen  besan  to  ■ry. 
.'^n  older  boy  standing  at  the  pine  pons  t.abie 
had  burned  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
a  cigarette,  he  said. 

The  boy  with  the  cigarette:  a  fat  youth 
of  about  15,  laughingly  denied  it,  said  that 
he  had  only  flicked  some  ashes  on  the  eight- 
year-old. 

The  director  of  the  center  turned  uncer- 
tainly back  to  the  visitor.  The  ping  pong 
game  resumed. 

The  little  boy  kept  crying,  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Finally  he  got  up  and 
slowly  walked  outside. 


Tlie  director  caticht  ;.;)  witli  him  on  ,lie 
sidewalk,  and  jnilled  back  his  collar.  There 
was  an  angry  i)ink  circle  on  the  back  ol  the 
boy's  neck,  alxiut  the  .size  of  a  dime. 

The  director  told  his  visitor  that  he  v-.uld 
deal  with  the  15-year-old  later. 

The  smaller  boy,  still  crying  .'■oft'.v.  .still 
clutching  his  coloring  book,  w;i!ked  away, 
acrni;s  the  street  toward  home, 

.•\t  the  Benning-SUjddert  Recreatioji  Cen- 
ter that  same  night,  across  the  .An  Tostla 
River  at  155  Ridge  rd,  se.,  the  director,  iiegi- 
nald  C  Ballard,  held  what  he  called  a  "dis- 
cussion" with  six  boys  in  tlieir  early  teens. 

They  were  good  boys,  lie  r.aid  later,  .■^t  least 
two  might  get  to  college  ;f  things  worked 
out  ripht.  All  six  could  finish  high  .school 

But  uno  of  ihe  tjoys  had  not  bc^n  comir.L' 
to  the  center  regularly  m  tlie  last  two  weeks 
.•\f.other  liad  had  an  argument  the  week  lie- 
lore  with  one  of  BalLird's  a.s,si-tants  over  a 
cigar  the  boy  had  boastfully  nourished.  Sev- 
eral had  stopped  taking  cff"  their  hats  wlien 
they  came  In  to  t.he  center. 

Ballard  thcuglit  the  boys  li.  d  .--tarted  hang- 
ing out  at  a  shopping  center  down  the  hill 
Irrm  Beniiing-Stoddert. 

His  visitor  cinie  b.iik  a  week  U.ter  .:nd 
asked  liow  the  discussion  h.id  v.-crked  otit. 
Even  Ballard  was  stirprised. 

"They  iomied  a  chess  iliib,"  he  said.  "Two 
knew  liow  to  play  and  they'll  teach  the 
others.  They'll  meet  here  Tiiesd.ivs  .md 
TliursdavE." 

Insp,  'v'ernon  H.  Culpepper,  now  nf  the  Po- 
lice Dc'p.irtmenfs  Community  Relations  Divi- 
sions, previotisly  captain  of  the  difliciiit  14th 
Prtclnct  where  Benning-Stoddert  i.s  located, 
remembers  Ballard  well, 

"A  dii.mned  pood,  coiif-cientious  man."  .-aid 
Culpepper  wlien  a  reporter  talked  to  him 
Liter,   "Ke  does  a   lot   more  than  l';e  has  to 

"I  remember  young  people  lie'd  bring  over 
?oir.etimes,  to  see  if  v.-e  couldn't  vork  some- 
thing out.  I  remember  o;ie  case  where  Reg 
Jiad  a  kid  bring  us  in  a  gun,  turn  it  over  to 
us.  C5od  knows  v,-hat  would  have  happened 
if  he  hadn't," 

Benning-Stoddert  sits  in  the  center  of  four 
huge  public  housing  projects,  not  a  place 
where  chess  i.ormally  nourishes.  "I'd  hate 
to  see  the  result  if  Ballard  wasn't  there," 
Ciilpepper  said 

At  the  Recreation  Department's  main  of- 
fice on  16th  Street  N\V,,  .Arthur  Krleme!- 
meyer,  administrative  tvssistant  to  Supt 
Joseph  H,  Cole,  was  talking  about  supplies 
The  department  lias  divided  the  city  Int/i 
nine  regions  ::nd  each  gets  a  percent.ige  of 
feupphes — basketballs,  fmger  paint,  games- 
according  to  the  members  and  kinds  of  cen- 
ters It  has. 

The  percentages  schedule  is  t^n  years  old. 
Kricmelmeyer  said. 

When  they  were  first  figured  out  Region 
A.  the  sect/3r  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  came 
'.:p  v.-ith  15  per  cent.  Most  construction  since 
lias  been  east  of  the  park. 

The  department  made  a  study  of  the  per- 
centages  two   years   ago,   Krlemelmeyer  t«Id 
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a  reporter    Region  A  came  out  with    12  p^r 

It  was  decided  that  th«  difference  waa 
too  smiM  Uj  jur-lfv  changing  the  supply 
breakd  .wn  -A  rew  pf-rcent-ige  points  don  t 
make  that  much  difference. "  Krlemelmeyer 
said  'What  we  need  la  more  money  from 
Congress,    more    supplies    for    every    region  " 

Whit  the  study  two  years  ago  means  Is 
r,h.U  Region  A,  th«  city's  wealthiest,  gets 
25  per  cent  more  supplies  than  it  Is  enrltled 
to  that  one  of  every  Ave  bills  or  g.une8  or 
jars  of  paint  sent  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
hel  'ngs  iiimewhere  else 

Cole  says  le  Is  making  a  study  of  the  sys- 
tem and  -vr:  change  it 

These  three  smUl  episodes  out  of  tne  last 
two  wetics  a.-e  pr  .bibly  as  good  an  intmduc- 
tlon  3LS  any  to  the  D  C  Recreation  Depart- 
ment the  59  8  million  a  ye<r  bureaucracy 
re6?<jp.sible  tor  dispensing  public  fun  In 
Wash.ngwn.  an  ag»ncy  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment that  the  District  Building  d.«>s  not 
run 

The  department,  which  by  Uw  Is  under  the 
coutril  Tf  a  seven-member  seml-'.ndependent 
board,  is  potentially  a  powerful  Instrument 
f  .r  ralslr.g  the  quality  of  life  In  this  city. 
particularly  in  ita  slums.  So  Bennlng-Stod- 

derl  testiT'tiS 

Yet  AS  Uo.ejoy  Indicates  and  Cole  himself 
concedes,  in  all  too  many  neighborhoods  the 
department  Is  not  H«lng  up  to  its  potential 

In  part*  of  town  where  schools  md  police 
have  lost  Influence  a  recreation  center 
sometimes  remains  the  one  workable  way  of 
reaching  people,  especially  children. 

A  •  turned->jn'  center  can  help  lead  a  way- 
wird  child  off  the  streets  and  out  of  trou- 
ble back  to  school,  to  a  Job.  even  to  college, 
can  help  transform  an  entire  neighborhood 

It  can  savs  Milton  C  Skeeter"  D.juglas 
Jr.  deputy  director  of  the  Roving  Leaders, 
•change  the  whole  thing  of  how  these  people 
feel  about  themselves." 

There  are  centers  In  this  town  like  Ben- 
nlng-^toddert  where  these  things  happen 
every  d.iv  There  are  not  very  many  Cole  and 
Ralph  H  Grier  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment s  Neighborhood  Centers  Division,  clas- 
sify about  a  third  of  their  115  neighborhood 
units  as  ■  go»>d  "  Others  think  that  estimate 
13  high. 

Why  aren't  more  that  way? 

Recreation  officials  say  there  la  a  need  for 
better,  more  imaginative  personnel  In  the 
centers. 

Yet  the  department,  despite  repeated 
budget  requests,  has  no  personnel  officer, 
does  only  the  most  casual  recruiting  Until 
recentlv  Oner  says,  the  department  often 
turned'  a\*av  bright  young  applicants  In 
favor  of  less  able  or  enthusiastic  types 
willing  to  wait  several  years  as  per-dlem 
employes  until  a  regular,  classified  opening 
occurred 

Only  14  years  ago  the  Department  was  fwo 
separate  agencies,  one  white,  one  Negro 

Critics-  -the  new  recreation  employes' 
union,  the  Human  Relations  Council,  some 
members  Jl  'he  Recreation  Board— say  segre- 
gation still  exists  m  the  Department  OtB- 
clali  wring  their  hands  over  the  fact  that, 
though  the  Department  is  now  more  than 
70  per  ce:i;  Negro,  few  Negroes  work  west  of 
RcK-k  Cree.k  Park— and  few  whites  east  of  It. 

Meanwhile.  Region  A.  the  mostly  white  re- 
gion weat  'f  the  park.  h,ts  stopped  competing 
m  most  citywide  athletic  and  other  touma- 
mentd  lor  the  voung.  It  has  its  own.  Internal 
competitions.  The  explanation  There  have 
been  -incidents"  when  Region  A  has  ven- 
tured e.i5tward.  A  girl  ^  as  hit  In  the  face  with 
a  rock  at  a  trai;k  meet.  A  convertible's  top 
was  slashed  and  the  car  broken  into. 

Cole,  who  h.ts  been  In  office  a  year  and  a 
half,  say  that  he  Intends  to  end  this  separa- 
tism 

Cole's  department  has  most  of  Its  neigh- 
borhood centers  In  schools.  In  theory  this  Is  a 
praiseworthy  example  of  cooperation  between 
city  agencies,  a  first  step  toward  the  much- 
discussed     Idea    of     'roand-the-clock    com- 
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munlty  schools  In  which  the  White  House  la 
now  interested. 

In  practice,  although  the  B<.ard  of  Educa- 
tion has  a  representative  on  the  Recreation 
Board.  -,he  two  groups  deal  with  one  another 
like  antagonistic  foreign  powers. 

The  Recreation  Department  ruru<  a  pre- 
school program  The  schools  want  to  run  one 
They  have  never  formally  discussed  a  Joint 
elfort  Recre.itlon  space  Is  finally  being  plan- 
ned for  m  most  new  schools — and  Just  as 
qulcklv  taken  back  for  classroom  space 

At  H.  D  Cooke,  the  recreation  room  Is  also 
the  furnace  r<.K)m  At  J  P  C^iok  it  Is  a  storage 
closet  and  a  hallway.  At  Banneker  Junior 
High.  p>art  of  the  recreation  wing  has  become 
a  music  cIassro<im 

Principals  and  custodians — some,  at  least — 
look  on  after-hours  recreation  programs  as 
intrusions  Recreation  workers  !iometlmes 
find  themselves  without  heat  after  3  p  m.  or 
on  weekends  There  are  locked  doors  and 
steel  gates  like  the  one  at  Lovejoy  all  over 
town. 

The  school  people  have  some  reason  for  the 
locks.  There  is  a  genuine  problem  of  van- 
dalism in  much  of  the  city  But  there  Is  some 
evidence  that  the  solution  may  be  more  rec- 
reation, not  less. 

Sylvester  R  Hill  Is  the  principal  of  Wood- 
son Junior  High  in  the  far  Northeast,  where 
there  Is  a  strong  recreation  renter  with  an 
active  community  council  He  likes  to  tell  the 
story  of  last  Halloween. 

The  school  system  told  Its  principals  to 
take  precautions  against  vandalism  that 
night,  to  get  in  touch  with  the  police  "I 
dldn  t.  •  Hall  said  "The  recreation  people 
gave  a  party  in  the  school  Insieitd  It  ^l.irted 
at  3  with  the  young  ones  The  Junior  high 
kids  came  at  6.  the  older  ones  latf-r  They 
closed  at  10    Nobodv  touched  the  school   " 

Cole  and  the  board  both  say  they  want  a 
community  council  at  every  neighborhood 
center  Their  wishes  have  been  slow  to  tllter 
down  At  many  centers  there  Is  only  a  paper 
council,  almost  no  community  Involvement 
At  many,  like  Lovejoy.  where  the  director  can 
only  be  on  hand  half  the  day  and  must  go 
to  another  unit  at  night,  there  Is  little 
chance  for  the  community  to  become 
involved 

Recreation  people  say  most  of  their  prob- 
lems could  be  solved  with  more  monev.  for 
which  they  have  to  look  to  the  District  Build- 
ing and  to  Congress.  Tliere  Is  little  doubt 
that  they  do  need  more:  recreation  has  tradi- 
tionally stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  budget 
list 

Only  a  few  of  the  department's  programs 
have  captured  the  public  .md  congressional 
imaginations — the  Roving  Leaders,  as  a 
weapon  against  crime,  swimming  pools  and 
the  summer  youth  effort  as  means  to  avert 
riots,   an   occasional   cultviral    program. 

The  departjnents  basic  program,  the  .lelgh- 
borhood  centers,  which  consiune  .^ome  80  per 
cent  of  Its  budget,  have  never  qiute  caught 
on. 

But  a  month  of  study  and  some  70  Inter- 
views by  this  reporter  suggest  that  the  de- 
partment needs  not  only  money,  but  leader- 
ship 

rs  boiird.  four  c'lzens  and  one  representa- 
tive each  from  the  schools,  District  Building 
and  National  Park  Service.  Is  much  like  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  members  are  well-intentioned.  They 
are  not  always  well-versed  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers themselves  say  that  their  meetings  are 
too  often  Inconclusive 

The  superintendent  has  spent  more  than 
.30  years  in  public  recreation  here  He  says 
that  the  department  mast  raise  Us  sights  and 
break  away  from  part  of  its  past,  a  past  in 
which  he  played  a  part 

Cole  can  remeber  30  years   ago.  when  he 

was  the  caretaker-director  of  a  center  here. 

Id  put  on  overalls  in  tne  morning  and  take 

care  ol  the  grounds."  he  says    "Then  at  noon 

I'd  go  Into  the  llttie  shack   there  and   put 
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on    white   ducks,    and    In    the   afternoon    I'd 
be  a  recreation  leader  ' 

Cole  has  a  vision  of  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment as  a  vital  Instrument  in  this  city,  > 
source  of  excitement  and  neighborhood  prUic 
But  even  those  people  sympathetic  towan! 
him  wonder  whether  he  can  get  this  vision 
,icro<s.  .md  carry  It  out 

Cole  and  his  lieutenants  know  about  Love- 
joy and  the  centers  like  It  In  this  town 

They  know  that  Lovejoy.  one  room  in  the 
basement  of  an  old  ?^chool.  Is  supposed  t" 
serve  a  neighborhood  that  has  more  than 
3000  i-hiklren  in  It  aged  ti  to  18 

"Skeeter"  Douglas,  deputy  director  of  the 
Roving  Leaders  had  said  a  center  ought  ;  • 
"change  the  whole  thing  of  how  these  peop;.' 
feel  about  themselves  "  What  would  he  do  at 
such  a  center,  perhaps  one  In  the  Shaw  area 
that  Is  almost  Identical  to  Lovejoy'' 

"I'd   go   see   the   junkman."    Douglas  said. 
You  know  that  Junkman  across   the  street 
irom  that  school?  You  wouldn't  know  It.  but 
I  lot  of  people  up  there  know  that  man.  He 
important 

"Tlien  I'd  go  up  to  the  corner,  to  tho 
;;rocer\  store  The  man  there's  Important,  too. 
.Mmost  everyone  In  the  neighborhood  owes 
iiim  money 

"Theres  a  drtig  store  a  couple  of  block^ 
away  where  the  kids  hang  out.  and  I'd  ;;o 
see  that  guy.  and  the  man  with  the  liquor 
store. 

I'd  go  see  the  guy  with  the  .^moco  station 
He  helped  me  t;et  .some  uniforms  for  som.- 
kids  once  And  Id  go  see  the  Pinketts  (>it 
John  R  Plnkett.  Inc  .  the  real  estate  com- 
pany I  They  have  a  lot  of  the  property  around 
there 

"Id  go  to  Fides  House,  and  to  Shabazz'.- 
place  I  a  Black  Muslim  establishment!   and 
joint   up   there   where   the   numbers   writers 
hang  out. 

■'Then  I'd  start  knocking  on  doors,  talklne 
to  parents" 

What  would  lie  tell  these  people? 
"I'd  tell  them  I  wis  there.  "  Douglas  said. 
'that    I    had    the   center,   what    I   wanted   '" 
do.   I'd  a.sk   them  if  they  had  any  Ideas.  ;: 
tiiev  would  help   " 

Why.  the  reporter  asked. 
The  man  that  DougUis  works  lor.  Samuel 
A    LaBeach.  director  of   the  Roving  Leader.^ 
interrupted.     "So    they'd    support    him."    L.i 
Beach  said. 

They  do  support  you.  the  Junkman,  thi 
liquor  man.  the  parents.  They  tell  the  kids  • 
lusten  to  you   .And  the  kids  do  " 

What  would  Douglas  do  back  at  the  center 
when  he'd  finished  knocking  on  all  thosf 
tloors? 

"There's  another  elementary  school  right 
there."  he  .said.  I  think  I'd  organize  some 
leagues.  In  baseball,  in  basketball,  anythln:.- 
'I'd  talk  to  the  principal,  and  set  up  .i 
recreational-remedial  reading  program,  after 
school  maybe,  maybe  even  during  school.  I'o 
find  some  things  the  kids  would  like  •> 
read.- 

"I'd  talk  to  the  custodian.  Jive  him  out  ■  : 
some  paint,  and  the  older  kids  and  I  would 
paint  the  basketball  court. 

"I'd  find  some  of  those  kids  jobs  if  I  could 
"I'd  go  over  to  the  Junkman  and  get  son:- 
old  tires  and  make  an  obstacle  course." 

Narcla  Allen,    mother  of  L.iBeach's  dep  .- 
ties,  spoke  up.     He'd  i;ei  me  some  tires,  too. 
•;he    said,    "for    ftower    boxes,    .md    the   kids 
would  grow  things.  But  first  we'd  take  thciii 
to  the  .Arboretum." 

The  Recreation  Department  has  no  bu-t-^ 
for  trips   of   that    kind.   How   would  she  get 
them  there?  "I'd  find  a  way,"  she  said.  "Bor- 
row some  cars.  Maybe  I  could  even  borrow 
'ruck.  " 

•  There's  something  you've  got  to  under- 
stand." said  Douglas.  "They  talk  abou. 
professional  qualifications  for  a  recreaiU;. 
w.  rker.  and  that's  all  right. 

•  But  what  he  really  needs  is  a  course  la 
r(,n   You've  got  to  be  a  con  man. 

You've  got  to  dream  Y'ou've  got  to  believe 
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that  that  little  hole  In  that  school  Is  a  $2 
luUllon  multi-purpose  center  out  of  this 
■,,i  rid  Then  the  klds'll  start  believing  it,  too." 
Y'ou  can  have  the  most  beautiful  center," 
.idded  LaBeach,  "and  it  won't  make  any  dlf- 
lerence  What  you  need  Is  leadership.  I've 
seen  the  best  centers  wrecked  because  there 
wasn't  good  leadership" 

Benning-Stoddert,  Ballard's  place  across 
;he  Anacistia,  suggests  what  that  kind  of 
Ifadershlp  can  produce. 

Ballard.  45.  a  .small  man  with  protruding 

I'ves  and   brushy   mustache   who  works  ten 

.  r  more  hours  a  day,  .sometimes  six  days  a 

week,  has  been  at  Benning-Stoddert  since  It 

pened  .seven  years  ago. 

He  knows  the  children  and  their  families. 
ile  knows,  without  benefit  of  the  Moynlhan 
1 1  port,  that  "a  lot  of  these  children  dont 
i.ave  lathers  at  home.  They  want  men  they 
.an  turn  to.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  they 
.•■.me  here." 

Ballard  has  organized  a  parents'  club  that 

I  alls  on  new  families  In  the  housing  projects, 

.  haperones    dances,    supplies    volunteers    on 

peclal  days. 

He  has  a  garden  club,  a  Pig-Tall  Club  (for 

nttle  glrls),  a  tutoring  program,  run  by  some 

.  I  the  boys  who   "came  up"'  at  his  center  and 

:..ive  now  gone  on  to  college.  About  200  chll- 

ren  come  to  the  center  on  a  normal  day  in 

•.-.  inter,  maybe  600  in  summer. 

The  D.  C.  Recreatio.i  Department  of  to- 
. narrow  may  be  dllTerent  from  today's. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  came  here 
:rom  a  year  in  New  York,  the  "Fun  City  "  of 
M.iyor  John  V.  Lindsay  and  his  unorthodox 
;jr  the  czar  of  recreation.  Thomas  P.  Hov- 
.ng. 

The  Mayor  has  spoken  of  his  liope  to  bring 
•lie  same  kind  <jf  excitement  to  this  city. 
The  Mayor  has  also  !;aid  he  wants  to  bring 
out   a   new   kind   of   cooperation    between 
;ty  agencies.  His  assistants  talk  about  "pro- 
gram budgets."  a  new  way  of  thinking  about 
.ty   government   to  end   traditional   depart- 
mental  Jealousies  over  things  like  the  pre- 
ihool  program. 

rhe   Mayor   has   spoken    vaguely   of   some 
:.ind  of  coordinator  to  iron  out  differences 
:.aong    the    school,    recreation    and    library 
(oards. 

Others,  Including  some  officials  In  the  Fed- 

tral  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  have  toyed  with 

ae  notion  of  making  the  Recreation  Board 

irely  advisory,  and  placing  the  department 

..rectly  under  District  Building  Jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mayor  has  appointed  City 

*   luncllman  Stanley  J.  Anderson,  who  spent 

ars    in    the    department,    as    the    District 

B'aildlng   representative    on    the    Recreation 

-:oard. 

.Anderson,  who  not  long  ago  turned  down 

n  offer  to  be  second-in-command  of  recrea- 

lon  in  New  Y'ork  City,  may  bring  the  depart- 

'.ent  closer  to  the  men  at  city  hall. 

The  new  city  administration  has  turned  Its 

tentlon  to  the  Recreation  Department  for 

iiother  reason:  it  is  now  planning  this  year's 

■immer  youth  program. 

Recreation     has     traditionally     been     the 

phan  in  city  covernment.  It  could  now  be 

iowly  coming  into  us  own. 


A  Shipload  of  Doomed  Men 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
v'Lis  jiublished  in  the  January  1968 
Harper  s  mEgazine  entitled  "A  Shipload 
■  :  Doomed  Men."  This  article  deals  with 
the  verj-  lieavy  and  obstructive  problem 
'•vhich  the  Governors  of  the  States  are 
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facing  in  regard  to  criv.ding  of  the  cities 
by  people  pushed  off  the  larm.s.  The 
article  is  an  interesting  one.  b-at  .says 
nothing  about  the  problem  of  farm  ijrices 
as  the  main  contributor  to  the  movement 
off  the  farms. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  an  en- 
lightening addition  and  comments  to  the 
article,  I  deem  it  appropriate  tj  in.sert 
in  the  Record  a  letter,  dated  Jaiiuai->-  29, 
1968,  to  the  contributing  editor  of 
Harper's  magazine,  Mr.  John  Fischer,  by 
Mr.  John  Forbes,  chairman  of  the  history 
department,  Blackburn  College,  Carlin- 
ville.  111. 

The  letter  follows: 

Each  day  of  ih?  past  live  yenrs  more  than 
one  thousand  men.  women,  and  children  in 
the  United  States  have  been  made  to  break 
up  their  farm  homes  and  go  into  the  cities, 
to  compete  there  for  bread  and  .shelter 
against  other  families  exiled  from  the  farms. 

That  fact  and  related  problems  it  creates 
are  stated  plainly  and  with  full  concern  in 
your  essay,  "A  Shipload  of  Doomed  Men," 
which  appeared  In  this  month's  Harper's. 

But  the  essay  does  not  lully  state  the 
causes  of  the  rural  poverty  that  forces  the 
migration  'The  essay  lays  the  poverty  at  the 
door  of  farm  mechanization  that  puts  farm 
jjeople  out  of  work,  and  says  noihing  about 
the  prime  cause  of  the  poverty-the  level 
of  farm  prices.  More  on  this  point  in  a 
moment. 

We  must  "halt  the  stream  of  migration"  to 
the  cities  and  then  eventually  "reverse  the 
How,"  the  essay  rightly  states;  we  must  move 
"people  and  jobs  away  from  Megalopolis  be- 
fore it  becomes  both  uninhabitable  and 
ungovernable" 

The  method  which  the  e.<;say  offers  is  that 
of  "modernizing"  government:  cut  out- 
moded governmental  functions:  put  into  one 
bureau  the  work  that  two  or  three  or  four 
of  them  are  half-doing  now:  consolidate  local 
units,  townships,  counties,  for  somethings 
even  States,  into  trim,  planned,  planning, 
centralizing,  overseeing  larger  governniental 
units. 

This  Is  "Farewell  to  Home  Rule." 

But  the  program  is  not  offered  as  being 
democratic.  It  Is  offered  .as  a  way  of  cutting 
tax  loads,  as  a  road  to  "economic  planning 
to  attract  new  industries  and  Jobs."  and  as 
"a  significant  first  step  toward  halting  the 
stream  of  migration  to  the  big  cities." 

If  the  proposed  consolidated,  "modern- 
ized," larger  governmental  units  did  jirove 
less  expensive  than  the  units  they  ab.scrbed, 
they  would  be  the  first  such  in  the  history 
of  government  to  do  so. 

Offered  as  a  method  of  rever?;mc  the  mi- 
gration to  the  cities,  the  program  oupllcates 
precisely  the  program  advocated  oy  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  a  privrue. 
International  organization  whose  United 
States  component  is  "200  bvismesfmen  and 
educators"  with  headquarters  at  711  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Moderm:ing  Local 
Government,  published  In  July  1966.  and 
other  public  prints  by  the  Committee,  ^tate 
50ur  case  In  full  detail. 

How  Interesting,  therefore,  to  read  the  .'-ame 
Committee's  call,  made  five  years  aeo.  to  move 
two  million  persons  out  ot  farmmfr.  to  the 
cities! 

In  An  Adaptive  Program  for  Agriculture. 
published,  in  July  1962  by  the  Ccmniittee 
(fourth  printlnr;,  October  1965 1,  on  })age  59 
we  read,  in  context:  "If  the  farm  labor  force 
were  to  be.  five  \ears  hence  |1967)  no  mere 
than  two  thi»ds  as  large  .is  its  prerent  .-ize 
of  approximately  5.5  milli:3ns.  the  |  Commit- 
tee's removal)  program  would  involve  mov- 
ing off  the  farm  about  two  million  of  the 
present  farm  labor  force.  j)lus  a  number 
equal  to  a  large  part  of  the  new  entrants 
(mostly  farm  youth  finished  with  their 
schooling  |    who    would    otherwise    Join    the 
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farm  labor  force  In  the  five  years.  The  total 
number  of  wcrkf-rs  leaving  tarmirg  in  the 
five  years  w,::uld  ..mount  to  3  to  4  per  cent 
of  the  pretent  non-farm  civllinn  labor  lorce 
of  some  CS  millions.  This  would  be  some 
400.000  to  500.(00  ;>er.sons  a  year."  Or  manv 
more  than  ;  ne  thousand  men.  women,  and 
children  ench  day  of  the  live-yp:ir  span 

Well,  what  happened''  At  ttie  end  of  19fi2 
the  farm  labor  lorce  was  5.259,000  i^er.sons. 
At  the  end  of  1966  it  was  3.G45.000  per.<-or.;— 
a  removi'l  of  IfiUOOO  per,=  (>ns,  i  U -^..  Kcn- 
nomir  R''port  of  the  Prc:iident,  J9G7 .  Table 
B-20  I  This  v;orks  out  to  a  removal  of 
403,500  i)er=on.s  in  r:ich  year  of  the  four  from 
the  end  (.f  1962  to  the  end  of  1966, 

The  President's  1968  Hrport  prcbahlv  will 
show  tliat  ihe  leniovi'I  in  o'cli  tweb. 'nn  'i.th 
of  the  program,  July  1962  throuu'h  Julv  1967, 
averaged  alxnit  4,50000  performs-  dead  Veiuer 
in  the  bracket  de.slred  .md  marked  bv  the 
Committee. 

"A  Shipload  of  Doomed  Men"  is  nn  anxi-'ais 
but  determined  statement,  so  you  mav  wish 
to  ask  the  Committee  how  the  result  that 
it  called  and  worked  lor  was  coniputed.  and 
came  into  being. 

The  root  of  the  matter,  of  course,  is  the 
level  of  farm  prices  in  the  past  five  venr.s— 
more  exactly,  the  level  since  1950.  when  full 
parity  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  "the  .=Iid- 
mj,  .scale"  .md  the  [XJlicy  described  often 
as  that  of  "keeping  down  food  jirlces.  .^o  that 
consumers  .■-pend  more  dol'ars  in  buvmg 
lactory  output." 

The  mechanization  of  farmlne  has  put 
farm  labor  out  of  Jobs,  but  it  h.as  not  kept 
production  up  to  our  own  [jopulation  in- 
crea.se:  nor  has  the  mechanl/aticn  improved 
the  ratio  of  income  to  debt  for  the  larmers 
who  remain : 


19M        1966     Percentage 
change 


National  ijopulation  (millions  of 

person;).  ..  .    ._  152  3      195  g  .  pg  2 

Farm     [.opulation    (millions    of 

persons)  23  0        11.5  -SO  0 

Total   (arm    production  (1957  b9 

equals  1D0)__  ki  0      113  0  -27  0 

Crops     harvested    (millions     of 

acres) 345  296  -14  2 

Net    farm    income    (billions    ot 

aaWs'i)  -  Hi         15  G  -  18  5 

Farm  debt  (billions  ot  dollar-,).  12,  j  «2.  5  -245.5 
'.et  larm  income  per  tiarvested 

■'"e.     ..       ..    $39  13    $54  05         .  37  9 

Farm  debt  per  fiarvested  acre,      $36.65  $143,58       -291  8 


Iconomic  Report  of  the  President.  1967  tables  B  ll  8  19 
B  75.  B  76,  and  B  7ii  "  " 

If,  since  1950.  Harper's  debt  had  increased 
7,7  times  faster  than  its  net  income  had  in- 
creased, automation  and  a  .■shorter  j)ayroll 
notwithstanding.  Harper's  might  be  merging 
with  the  .Atlantic. 

To  no  avail,  imless  that  combination  found 
:in  exit  from  the  .situation  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  nation's  corporations; 

iUuHar  amounts  in  billionsl 


1950 


:956 


Corporate  [ro'.ts  atter  taxes 
Net  corporate  debt . 


$24.9      $48.1 
142.1      500.9 


Percent 
cnange 


•95.3 
-252.5 


Ibid,  tables  B  66.  B  55. 

Did  the  State  Governors,  "the  doomed 
nien."  m  conference  aboard  the  Independ- 
ence last  October  talk  about  farm  prices. 
and  about  *he  tax-base  which  their  States 
i'.re  losing  by  the  depression  of  farm  prices? 

At  the  1966  Conference  of  the  Midwestern 
Governors  (in  Cincinnati),  and  some  weeks 
later  at  the  Midwestern  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  we  heard  no 
Governor  mention  the  subject. 

Yet  the  tax-base  here  in  Illinois  is  being 
shorted  more  than  a  billion  dollars  by  the 
price   of    1967   corn   alone.   For   their   No.   2 
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corn,  our  farmers  are  receiving  about  $1  04 
per  bushel,  one  penny  more  than  the  aver- 
age price  of  corn  m  1941-1945.  when  Krosa 
hourly  wages  In  manufacturing  averaged  91 
cents  In  December  1967  those  w.\ge8  aver- 
aged W  77  i  Ibid  ,  Table  B^27  i  Because  corn 
farmers  have  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men 
who  make  the  machinery  and  chemicals  they 
buy.  our  1967  corn— about  a  billion 
bushels— is  underprlced  at  least  a  dollar  By 
•he  corn  underpayment  alone,  Governor 
Kerner  and  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  (that 
i-)ty  Is  the  Midwest  farmers'  hvib  of  trade) 
are  being  *horted  of  a  billion  dollars  of  the 
•dx-base  they  must  have  to  forestall  or  deai 
with  the  problems  of  migration  to  Chicago 
In  IJOO  at  prices  carren:  then,  we  sp<>nt 
for  food  (alcoholic  beverages  excluded)  22  2 
per  cent  of  our  disposable  personal  income. 
In  1966  *e  spent,  at  prices  current  then. 
18  1  per  cent  Without  exceeding  the  1950 
tiiiure  we  could.  In  1966,  have  increased  by 
+8  7  per  ce:;:  the  farmers'  total  cash  receipts 
from  their  commercial  marketings  of  all  the 
corn  and  all  the  wheat.  Uvestoclc.  milk,  and 
other  raw  materials  .>f  our  meals  (/bid. 
Tables  B-9    B-16,  B-74  i 

The  larmers  had  risked  their  capital  and 
savings,  and  h.ia  clone  all  the  work,  to  raise 
the  crops  They  had  earned  full  payment  for 
them — cost  of  production,  plus  a  reasonable 
pruflt. 

Did  thev  get  ftiU  payment?  They  got  about 
half-pavment  (Not  four-fifths,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment asserts  In  Ihxd  .  Table  B-77.  The 
computation  of  farm  paritv  reported  in  the 
Presidents  Reporii  after  1962.  is  defective  ) 
Sh.iU  we  piiv  farm  .'amines  what  they 
earn?  Or  shall  we  pay  the  Federal.  State,  and 
city  goverMmenta  to  deal  with  the  men, 
women,  and  children  moved  off  farms  into 
the  cities?  The  .inawer  may  be  clearer  this 
summer,  in  the  ci*les. 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demnnd  rules 
only  In  conditions  of  actually  free  auction. 
It  governs  only  m  competitive  markets  where 
the  .suppliers  and  the  demanders  bargain, 
m  the  long  run  of  their  encounters,  as  ap- 
proximate ecu  Us  And  this  has  not  been  the 
case  In  Agrlc  ilture's  market  set-up.  The  sup- 
pliers I  the  tarmers)  have  been  many,  and 
not  organized;  the  demanders  (the  proces- 
sors' have  been  few.  and  tightly  org.inized 
Remember  this:  The  farmers  have  been  the 
only  major  producers  in  the  United  States 
who  ie£  no  price  on  thetr  production 

.'Vgnculture  s  marker  set-up  has  given  room 
to  dominatlim  by  private  buyers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Both  groups  for  more  than  flfteen 
vears  have  pirsued  tne  policy  of  keeping  the 
price  of  all  .\merlcau  farm  production  at  the 
price  level  of  world  farm  production.  Domi- 
nation of  the  home  price  by  import  price 
and  export  price  has  been  effected,  the  home 
cost  ol    production  notwithstanding. 

.\s  one  result,  whereas  our  1950  net  farm 
income  wa*  Si:J5  billion,  our  annual  net 
farm  income  1951  through  1966  averaged 
513.1  billion— four  hundred  million  dollars 
less,  almost  J  per  cent  less,  than  the  195U 
net.    ■  IbiU  ,   Table  B-ll.) 

By  contrast,  annual  national  income  1951 
through  1966  averaged  167  5  per  cent  of  the 
1950  national  Income  However,  our  annual 
total  private  debt.  1951  through  1966,  aver- 
aged 224.5  per  cent  of  the  1950  total  private 
debt    i/bid..  Tables  B-ll  and  3-55.1 

It  cuts  no  Ice  to  answer:  "But  each  year 
fewer  men  were  farming  "  The  total  of  farm 
income,  not  how  many  men  are  left  to  use 
Its.  purchasing  power  and  pay  taxes  on  It,  is 
the  eSective  economic  factor.  Total  farm  In- 
come equals  total  farm  production  times 
farm,  price. 

Farming  is  a  business,  and  Its  productive 
assets  must  vield  a  return,  us  must  the  capi- 
tal uf  any  other  business  .A  larm's  produc- 
tive assets  are  its  real  estate,  livestock,  crops 
stored  on  and  orf  the  farm,  machinery,  vehi- 
cles, equipment,  furnishings,  and  Qnancial 
.issets.)  But  Federal  reporting  of  farm  in- 
come makes  no  allowance  for  return  on  capi- 
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tul  invested,  a  proper  charge,  although  that 
omission  has  t)een  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  by  Hepresentp.tlve  Graham 
Purcell,  D,  Uth  District.  Texas.  (US.  Con- 
gressional Record.  89th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion, vol   111.  pt   1'3.  p  21035  ) 

On  the  farm,  the  family's  realized  net  in- 
come for  the  year  minus  X  per  cent  rtturn 
on  the  value  of  the  farm's  productive  assets 
I  total  assets  less  total  debt)  eiiuals  the  resid- 
ual net  income,  ur  return,  for  the  family's 
management  and  labor  expended  on  the  place 
that  year. 

TAie  residual  net  income  of  our  /arms,  19SU 
and  1366 
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lOolUr  iinounts  in  billk)ns| 


IMO       1966 


Realued  jfoss  tarm  income {32  3 

Production  eipenses 19.4 

Reaiued  net  income     .  13./ 

Value  ot  the  iiioductwe  assets.  12U.  I 
^-percent  relurn  on  the  value  ul 

the  productive  asieti..  6  0 

Residual  net  income  1  ' 


va.% 

33.  Z 

16.1 

218,3 

10.9 
V2 


Percent 
change 

1-53.3 

r71.  1 
-17.b 
-81.8 

+81.; 
-32  5 


In  1950  the  farm  residual  net  income  was 
S7.7  billion  -a  total  that  works  out  to  $1,753 
for  each  farmer  i  farm  owner-operator  or 
larm  manager)  in  1050 

In  1966  the  residual,  per  farmer,  was 
i'2.482. 

In  the  years  1950  through  1066.  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  farmerr.  by  52  3  per  cent 
i  from  4.393.000  to  2.095.U0O  men  and  women  ) . 
we  increased  the  farm  lamily's  residual  net 
income  by  $729. 

In  1966  each  farm  family's  weekly  recom- 
pense lor  management  and  labor  was  $47.73. 

The  consumer  price  Index  In  1966  for  all 
families,  farm  and  cuy.  averaged  113.1.  as 
cimparcd  with  b3.a  in  1950.  i Index:  1957- 
1959     luO.i 

In  1950  each  farmer's  share  of  the  national 
total  fai-m  debt  wi\s  $2,798.  In  1966  It  was 
S'J0.'286. 

In  1950  each  farmer's  share  of  the  farm 
debt  was  159  6  per  cent  of  his  sh.ire  of  the 
:arm  residual  net  Income.  In  1966  it  was 
817  3  per  cent 

Sources:  US.  Eco.-iorilc  Report  of  the 
Prradcnt.  1967.  Tables  B-42.  B-55.  B-74, 
B-79.  and  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
^'foli*.  ,/96'7.  Table  327  i 

Thank  you  for  writing  "A  Shipload  of 
Doomed  \ten."  It  brought  home  to  Harper'.': 
readers  lumlly  migration  oH  farms  to  the 
cities. 

Until  larm  prices  .ire  restored,  however,  the 
exile  will  increase. 


Experimental  FHA  Counieling  Service  Is 
Successful 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


!)►     VMSCO.NilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
plight  of  citizens  in  search  of  decent 
housing  conditions. 

Many  people,  especially  those  of  low — 
and  moderate — income,  mtmbers  of  mi- 
nority groups,  returning  .'Servicemen,  and 
others,  have  difficulty  in  finding  decent 
housing  that  they  can  anord. 

This  problem  was  met  head-on  last 
fall  when  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  tested  a  new 
housing  coimseling  service  In  five  cities, 
including  Milwaukee. 

The  response  to  the  progriim  was  so 
good  that  HUD  expanded  the  sci-vice  to 


10  additional  cities  in  October,  and,  I  un- 
derstand. IS  planning  another  expansion 
of  the  service  in  the  near  future. 

At  year's  end.  Milwaukee,  one  of  the 
five  oriKlnal  test  cities  in  the  housiim 
coun.selinK  program,  had  shown  the 
greatest  amount  of  activity  under  the 
program.  Nearly  500  applicants  had 
been  Interviewed.  As  a  result.  FHA  had 
i.ssued  nearly  30  home  mortgage  insur- 
ance commitment's  to  families  who  aif 
bujing  their  own  homes.  More  than  ha'.i 
of  those  interviewed  were  intercepted 
only  in  rentin.K. 

The  housmn  counseling  service  does 
not  cost  HUD  any  additional  money 
Personnel  perloi-ming  the  service  art 
members  of  Federal  Hou.sing  Admini.- 
tration  msunng  otficc  staffs.  Tlie  coun- 
seling service  is  also  located  in  the  local 
FHA  olJicc. 

The  following  ie[X)rt  on  the  program 
wai  issued  by  HUD  in  mid-January.  Tin/ 
good  results,  recorded  in  Milwaukee  and 
elsewhere,  fully  justify  the  continuation 
of  the  housing  counseling  service  i 

More  than  '2.000  families  and  individuals 
who  were  haviui;  problems  niidiu:^  decen: 
housing  they  could  afford  have  been  helped 
in  the  past  three  months  through  a  nev.- 
housing  counseling  service  of  the  Departmeir. 
of   Housing  and   Urban  Development, 

In  addition  to  those  helped  In  personal 
interviews,  some  6.000  other  persons  who 
sought  answers  to  housing  ((uestlor.s  by  tele- 
phone were  helped  bv  HUDs  housing  cou:  - 
selors  now  operating  In  15  Federal  Housing' 
Admlniitrai!  'U  local  Insuring  otflces  across 
the  countrv. 

As  a  result  of  HUD's  puldance,  more  th.iu 
100  families  who  came  in  for  interviews  are 
now  buying  their  own  homes,  .ind  many 
others  have  mo*. ed  into  better  rental  housinL' 
It  Is  likely  that  a  number  of  those  who  tele- 
phoned for  guidance  have  also  made  a  mo-.  ■• 
up  In  housing 

Tlie  service  lia.s  been  especi.iUy  benefici.il 
to  members  uf  minority  groups  who  compn:':- 
nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  soug!.: 
help  under  the  program.  .Some  IJOO  appllcan" 
from  minority  groups  have  either  rented 
apartments  or  bought  their  own  hi.mcs  :vs  . 
result  of  the  service. 

FHA  started  the  jTogram  on  a  test  basis  'i 
nve  cities  in  August.  It  was  extended  to  :  ' 
additional  offices  m  October,  and  has  been  :;i 
operation  In  the  15  offices  for  three  months 
Plans  are  under  way  to  extend  the  prograi;; 
to  more  cities. 

The  counseling  service  works  this  wa\ ; 
FH.\  ntervlews  those  seeking  help  In  find;:,-' 
suitable  housing  Facts  concerning  the  ku.^i 
of  housing  the  family  wants  to  rent  or  bu 
credit  data,  debts,  income  and  other  fam;: 
circumstances  are  taken  by  the  counsel':' 
This  inform-itlon  is  kept  confidential  y 
FHA. 

After  considering  all  data.  FHA  makes 
recommendations  on  rental  housing  or  v  ti 
sales  of  homes  that  .'^eem  to  be  within  the 
family's  financial  means.  The  recomme».d.i- 
tlons  take  Into  account  the  type  ot  housu:.: 
and  location  that  the  family  desires. 

FHA  provides  the  housing  seeker  with  the 
names  of  re.il  estate  brokers  ensai^ed  in  the 
sale  or  re.-.tal  of  FHA-  or  VA-owncd  prop- 
erties. The  counselors  can  nUo  help  by  mak- 
ing appointments  for  the  family  to  inspej; 
homes  or  apartments  that  are  avail ible  a:.  ; 
are  In  line  with  individual  circumstances. 

HUD  Assistant  Secretary  P.  N.  Brownstei:. 
Comnu-ssloner  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, said.  "The  housing  conseli!;'.; 
service  was  Initiated  by  HUD  us  part  of  I's 
policy  to  bring  Its  programs  to  the  peojile. 
The  need  for  th:s  kind  r  f  public  service  is  ap- 
parent as  seen  by  cur  t-xperience  in  thote 
cities    in    "Ahlch    the    -ervice    is    operating. 
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People  in  the  cities  who  are  having  difflctil- 
tiet,  niulim;  decent  housing  now  have  a  place 
to  turn  to,  a  place  where  they  can  receive 
guidance  in  solvine  their  problem." 

.\t  yer.r's  end.  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  five 
original  te.st  cities  in  the  hou.sing  counseling 
program,  li.^.d  .thowii  the  t^reatest  amount  of 
activity  under  the  program  Nearly  500  ap- 
plicants JKid  been  interviewed.  As  a  result, 
^H.^  has  Issued  nearly  DO  liome  mortgage 
insurance  coniinitnients  to  lamllies  who  are 
buying  their  own  homes.  More  than  half  of 
those  interviewed  were  interested  only  in 
renting. 

Phllidelphla.  an  t her  of  the  test  cities.  Is 
.vecond  .'ii  liou.sing  counseling  activity.  More 
Than  400  interviews  were  lield  there  with 
M'ine  20  home  mortgage  Insurance  commit- 
i.-.ents  is.suod  as  a  result. 

riie  .service  currently  Ls  available  in  the 
1  HA  insiu-liig  offices  In  Baltimore,  Md.;  MU- 
,aukee.  Wis.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo  :  Washington,  D.C.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Denver, 
('  >Io.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
!  .■ul.sville.  Ky.;  Memphis.  Tenn.;  Pittsburgh, 
r.i  :  Richmond,  \'a.;  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and 
.sc:itt!e.  Wash. 


Our  Men  on  the  Front  Line 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    MEW    YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.-ENT.ATIVES 

TJnimday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
.lie  extremely  i^roud  of  the  tremendous 
'ob  and  the  great  sacrifices  of  our  young 
men  serving  in  Vietnam  and  other  com- 
bat areas. 

It  is  often  hard  for  us  to  fully  realize 
\  hat  the.'ie  men  are  facing.  I  was  ex- 
Mcmely  impressed  by  a  letter  which  a 
,\oun.s:  olficer  wrote  recently  to  his  par- 
ents about  his  experiences  in  the  demili- 
larizici  zone. 

With  peimi.^sion.  I  include  the  text  of 
the  letter  from  2d  Lt.  II.  W.  Brazier  to 
his  i>arents.  Col.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Brazier: 

.\    LlTTHR    rr.o:.!     THE    F^RONT 

J.\NrARY  22.  19C8. 

Dear  D.\d  .and  Goody:  Thank  ycu  so  much 
tor  the  camera — I  have  taken  15  pictures 
Iready. 

Just  spent  3  days  "In  the  bush"  about  3 
1  -.lies  from  the  DMZ — from  the  high  ground 
I  could  see  about  10  miles  Into  North  Viet- 
:  .in-.. 

We  were  taken  in  by  chopper  late  one  after- 
i.'Xjn  to  rescue  a  recon  patrol  which  had  been 
.  inbushed  I  was  in  the  last  chopper  that 
;:i:ide  It  in  the  1st  day  just  after  It  turned 
(,ark — about  70  of  us  spent  the  night  deep 
in  Indian  country"  then  the  next  day  the 
remainder  of  the  company  Joined  us  (total 
about  I90i . 

Two  recon  people  escaped  the  ambush  and 
ijopped  '.ip  near  us.  As  I  was  leading  a  squad 
to  them  to  .see  if  they  were  gooks  or  not  a 
ciiopper  positively  Identified  them  and  picked 
them  up. 

We  humped  to  recons  objective — the  top 
of  a  rldgeline  and  found  the  other  5  ma- 
rines— there  certainly  was  nothing  glamor- 
rus  involved  In  bringing  five  bodies  back 
f.'om  where  the  gcnsks  had  ambushed  them. 
The  gooks  took  a  radio  but  no  weapons. 

Saw  deep  into  N  'Vietnam — area  we  were  in 
f'.iU  of  bomb  craters  B-52  type — "Puff"  (C— 47 
L  unship  1  fired  not  far  from  us — also  the 
i.rst  night  friendly  artillery  boxed  us  in — 
the  gooks  were  on  our  radio  frequency  and 
told  us  in  English  that  our  unit  had  better 
I'Mve  the  area  by  night  fall 

We  were  too  deep  Into  their  territory  for 
^uch  .»  --mall  lorce  to  stay  another  night  so 
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choppers  landed   (one  at  a  time)    on  top  of 
the  ridge  and   they   extracted   u.s. 

I  am  sure  we  could  have  lield  tlie  hill  for 
days — after  that  outir.g  I  c.in  only  reiterate 
how  proud  I  am  to  be  a  .Marin.^  Oilicer.  I  now 
see  why  they  make  marine  training  so 
tough — it  must  be  so  because  these  troop.s 
niu-st  have  the  ultimate  conlidence  in  thcm- 
ijelves  and  be  a  little  cochy. 

I  am  so  proud  of  my  men  nt.t  one  i  ; 
them  fell  out-  my  mortar  Hnnn^r.-?  cirrit-a 
the  60  mm  mort.ir-  set  up  i  ba.^eplate.  ij.- 
pod.  sight,  tube)  45  pound.s  A:  their  pack.s. 
personal  weapons.  4  cu; teens,  etc.  11  is  a 
matter  of  pride  with  them  to  carry  it  all  the 
way  themselves. 

They  were  becoming  .so  cxhaustfd  lh.it  I 
ordered  one  of  them  to  break  his  down  .inrt 
I  carried  the  bipod — although  ,'.t  that  time 
I  did  not  know  we  were  200  meters  ;rom  the 
top.  I  loaded  all  the  mortar  ammo  on  I  could 
And  so  initially  I  had  kids  who  could  not 
be  over  5  ft,  4  in.  and  120  pounds  runniug 
off  with  40  pound  cases  of  mortar  ammo. 

Once  on  the  peak  we  di.stributc-d  the  shells 
among  the  troops  .so  that  on  top  of  every- 
thing else  they  liad  2-3  mortar  rotinds  to 
carry  on  their  person  .-oniewhere.  I  liearci 
not  one  complaint.  In  fact  nobody  criped 
about  being  there.  Our  Capt  let  3  of  my  men 
who  had  B  &  R  or  were  leaving  Nam  lor  good 
leave  on  one  of  the  chopjjers. 

I  must  tell  you  that  wp  wfve  called  out 
late  one  afternoon  as  the  troop.s  were  break- 
ing their  backs  attempting  to  meet  a  dead- 
line for  sandbagging  bunkers.  The  previous 
5  days  had  been  spent  .s.mdbaegins  ar.d  mv 
men  had  worked  until  dark  the  2  davs  before 
we  left. 

The  day  we  left  they  had  already  put  in  7 
hours  of  very  hard  work.  Then  3  -.irtiially 
sleepless  days  and  "humping'"  in  the  field. 
These  people  never  complain,  nejrr — I  can't 
believe  It. 

One  120  pounder  of  mine  had  to  put  do'wn 
his  can  of  C's  to  help  carry  the  bodies  up 
to  our  little  LZ — when  he  was  nomina.ted  for 
the  detail.  He  said  to  his  t?am  leader.  "I 
don't  want  to  do  it  but  I  will,"  He  did  not 
pick  up  those  C  rations  to  firish  his  meal. 

I  learned  so  much  map  reading  etc,  on  this 
operation — next  time  we  will  bo  mtich  bet- 
ter prepared.  Tonight  we  Iiave  troops  fm  the 
perimeter  and  radio  watch  and  mortar  watch. 
We  7iever  but  never  go  anywhere  without  a 
v.-eapon   or   leave   any   weapon   uncuarded. 

So  it  is  now  0420,  the  radio  pl:iys  all  nieht 
so  the  various  people  up  k  about  can  enjoy 
it  and  a  man  .=  lts  near  our  mortar  pits  it 
tubes  with  a  clean  weapon  (done  since  we 
returned) . 

We  now  have  6  men's  lives  (5  recon.  1  of 
our  Lts.  on  the  convoy  that  was  ambushed) 
to  think  about.  One  ot  these  clays  we  will 
have  our  chance  then  old  Cliarlie  better 
watch  out.  My  people  :re  only  too  ready. 

The  Good  Lord  s.iw  fit  to  watch  over  my 
men  &  I  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  I 
did  not  pray  enroute  on  the  chopper  (to 
an  unkno'wn  situation)  or  that  I  was  not 
scared  because  I  was.  I  see  what  you  mean 
Dad  and  I  pray  to  God  my  son  does  not  have 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  happy  in  my  present 
situation,  glad  I  made  the  choice  and  so  very 
proud  of  my  men. 

Love,  Kit. 


Time  for  Equity 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  would  eliminate  an 
inequity  in  our  military  pay  structure. 
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Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
separated  from  their  families  for  more 
than  30  days,  whether  on  temporary  or 
permanent  unaccompanied  duty,  have 
for  several  years  been  entitled  to  the 
family  separation  allowance  of  $30  i>er 
month  for  each  month  of  separation. 
This  serves  to  defray  those  expenses  in- 
curred by  ilie  family  as  a  direct  result 
ot  tlie  .sei^aiation.  This  family  separation 
allowance  is  being  denied  to  those  fam- 
ilies living  in  Government  quarters,  but 
it  is  being  paid  to  those  living  off  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  all  the  added 
expenses  of  a  separation  are  incurred  by 
the  family  living  in  Government  housinc. 
There  appt^ars  no  justification  for  tills 
discrimination  especially  since  most  sep- 
arations result  from  duty  with  the  fight- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  problem  be- 
cause Schilling  Manor  is  located  near 
Salina.  Kans.,  in  the  district  I  represent. 
This  Government  housing  development 
provides  homes  for  over  600  families 
separated  from  the  head  of  the  hou.se- 
hold.  many  of  whom  are  serving  in  Vitt- 
nam.  Tliese  families,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  the  same  consideration  shown 
those  in  pi-ivate,  off-base  liousing. 

I  would  hope  the  Congress  will  take 
early  action  on  this  legislation. 


Sound  Approach 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    .'iRIZONA 

IN  TllE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  collen'iuc?  an  edi- 
torial v.'hich  appeared  in  tlie  I-Ybruary 
1;*63  i.ssue  cf  the  American  Bar  .'Kssncia- 
tion  Journal,  entitled.  "Sound  Apin-oach 
to  Judicial  Salaries."  This  new  law.  title 
II  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  establishes  a  Quad- 
rennial Commission  which  I  feel  can 
openly  meet  a  problem  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  thorny  and  troublesome  for  all 
concerned : 

SOTND  Approach  to   JtnjiciAL   Salaries 

A  iittic  noticed  rem  of  considerable  sipni- 
ficance  to  the  nation's  judges  and  lawmak- 
ers became  law  at  the  close  of  the  i.rst  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  It  establishes  a 
Commission  on  Executivce.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries  to  be  appointed  every  four 
years,  beginning  v\-ith  fiscal  year  1969,  to 
study  and  make  a  report  to  the  President  on 
salary  adjustments  for  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, other  federal  Judges  and  personnel  in 
the  Judicial  branch.  Congressmen  and  fed- 
eral executive  department  heads.  In  short,  it 
establishes  for  the  first  time  a  rational  and 
systematic  procedure  for  providing  realistic 
compensation  for  the  men  in  responsible  and 
sensitive  posts  in  government.  While  sit- 
ting federal  Judges  are  Insulated  from  politi- 
cal pressures,  their  salaries  traditionally  have 
been  tied  to  those  of  members  of  Congress, 
who.  with  understandable  reluctance,  have 
never  been  eager  to  pursue  the  task  of  setting 
their  own  compensation. 

The  new  law.  which  Is  Title  II  of  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  19fi7.  re- 
quires that  the  President,  acting  on  the  re- 
port of  the  commission,  recommend  salary 
adjustments  to  Congress  every  four  years.  If 
Congress  does  not  rejeut  or  change  the  rec- 
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omniendaMr-ins.  they  becoat  «ffMttve  In 
thirty  days  The  commlsaloa  VflB  IW  com- 
posed of  private  citizens,  three  named  by  the 
President,  two  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  two  by 
the  Chief  Justice 

A  method  jf  providing  systematic  and  pe- 
rlodk-  review  of  Judicial  SHlarles  long  has 
been  .supported  in  principle  by  the  American 
Bar  Assixrlatlon.  acting  through  lt«  Commit- 
tee on  Judicial  Selection  Tenure  and  Com- 
pen.satlon  In  these  pfiges  the  inadequacy  of 
ompensHtlon  for  the  federal  judiciary  was 
nottHl  editorially  In  our  November.  1963. 
Issue  I  page  1082 1.  in  which  we  published  an 
article  bv  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ber.ard  G  Segal  of  Philadelphia. 
urging  ena.rment  of  ,i  sal/iry  increase  meas- 
ure then  before  the  Congress. 

The  principle  w:is  afflrmed  most  recently 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  In  1965  when  It 
approved  a  rep^irt  nf  the  Committee  which 
noted  that  i  timid  Congress  had  cut  by  30 
r.)  40  per  cent  the  salary  increases  recom- 
mended for  members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  federal  Judiciary  by  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries,  which 
was  authorized  by  Congress  In  19.53  and  re- 
fxirted  III  1954  Mr.  Segal,  under  appoint- 
ment of  President  Elsenhower,  was  the 
chairman  of  that  rommlsslon 

The  problem  that  the  new  quadrennial 
commission  can  help  to  solve  was  summed 
up  by  ;ts  principal  sponstir.  Represent itlve 
Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona,  who  told  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  "the  average 
length  of  time  betwen  Congressional  and 
legislative  and  Judicial  salary  Increase?  is 
about  twenty-four  years  We  have  had  seven 
of  those  since  George  Washington's  time  It 
toolc  twentv-elght  years  to  raise  the  pay 
from  $6  a  day  to  $8  a  day  and  then  some 
members  were  beaten  when  thev  went  back 
and  their  opponents  campaigned  up  and 
down  the  country  saving  thtit  they  had 
raised  their  own  pay  " 

We  think  the  establishment  of  the  quad- 
rennial commission  will  provide  the  means 
to  attract  the  very  best  men  and  women  to 
the  federal  judlciarv  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress Combined  with  another  provision  of 
the  act  that  prohibits  members  of  Congress 
and  ilher  pubU.-  offlciaLs  fmm  placing  their 
relatives  on  public  payrolls  for  which  they 
are  responsible.  It  .■serves  .i  substantial  and 
overdue  public  need 


Pressing  Needs  of  Oar  Merchant  IVIarine 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

op     ,^I..\BAS1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    February  3.  1968 

Mr      EDV.-.^RDS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 

SiJeakiT.  Ill  a  recnt  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  Pr-i^peller  Club  of  Mobile.  Ala.. 
Mv  Ed'viri  M.  Hood,  president  of  the 
.shipbuilder*:  council,  ver^-  poignantly  il- 
lu'^trates  thf  pressintr  needs  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  outlines  i^oals  America 
needs  'o  attain  if  we  are  to  regain  our 
ri:-:htful  p!;ice  on  the  .seas. 

I  commend  his  me.s.sage  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
Speech  by  Edwin  M    Hood    Presuient.  Ship- 

BrtLDERS   ConNCtL    '>r    .^MERJC^.    BEFORE   THE 

Propeller  Club  of  Mobile,  Al.\  .  Januakt 

12.   1968 

More  than  70  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  plus  7  members  of  the 
tinlted  States  Senate  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  a  much  needed  Improve- 


EXTExNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  m  the  marllline  btalure  of  our  country 
If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  reverse  a 
dangerous  trend  which  ha«  prevailed  tor  al- 
most two  decades  through  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  admlnlstrutinns 

In  truth,  the  numerical,  qualitative  .ind 
functional  detlclencles  m  the  American 
merchant  mnrlne  as  it  presently  exists,  com- 
pose .1  nonp.irtlsun  problem  which  JustUles 
bi-partisan  support  It  Is  .i  problem  of  uni- 
versal import  to  the  entire  citizenry  though 
this  point  is  sometimes  not  widely  .ippre- 
clated  It  Is  a  problem  with  nafUmal  security 
and  n.atlonal  economic  Implications  It  Is  a 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  deserves  a 
high  degree  of  concord  among  the  various 
elements  of  the  maritime  Industry. 

Two  years  ago,  the  annual  convention  of 
The  Propellar  Club  of  the  United  States  had 
the  theme  of  "unity  of  purpose."  The  ration- 
ale which  led  to  the  selection  of  this  most 
auspicious  theme  has  a  timeliness  even  to- 
day, for  without  unltv.  pa.'s.'.Tge  of  the  legis- 
lation mentioned  at  the  outset  of  these  re- 
marks Is  highly  improbable  Without  unity,  a 
landmark  opp<irtunitv  to  revive  the  American 
merchant  marine  could  very  well  be  lost  and 
beyond  recall  for  another  two  decades. 

Jlnce  the  ItfiK  Propeller  Club  C.jiivcntion, 
despite  the  ;;ood  intentions  of  the  delegUes 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  .ind  repre- 
sentlniT  most  Jliades  of  oplrii  m  the  spirit 
of  togetherness  wltlln  the  maritime  c  im- 
munltv  has  under£;one  further  deterioration. 
If  newsp.iper  'ud  magazine  accounts  of  the 
past  six  months  are  fair  criteria,  any  un- 
biased observer  would  quickly  conclude  that 
■evcrythuig  is  not  roses"  at  this  moment 
There  ,ie  consir'pruble  evidences  of  dl.ter- 
ences  between  rhlp  owners  end  shipbuilders. 
dllTerences  between  subsidized  and  nonsubsl- 
dlzed  operators.  dllTercnces  anung  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  differences  between  Con- 
Rressional  and  Adnilnlitr  .tlon  spokesmen. 
This  13  perh."-ps  an  oversimplification  of  the 
situation,  but  It  is  siof.clent  to  demon.---trate 
the  presence  of  dUparlti^s  which,  if  not 
brought  Into  consonance,  could  sevi'rely 
Jeopardize  the  enactment  of  .i  progr.'m  of 
benent  primarily  to  the  entire  nation  unci  to 
all  segments  of  the  American  merchant  mii- 
rlne  .is  well. 

Unity  of  purpose  with  respect  to  basic 
objectives  and  fundamental  principles  should 
be  a  param.iiint  consideration  on  the  eve  of 
Congresslf  rial  considerations  of  a  long  over- 
due ind  much  awaited  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
our  merchant  marine  To  piraphn.se  in  old 
passage  on  suiriamg  up  together,  dl  .-uculd 
see.  not  merely  In  Interest,  but  in  honour, 
they  are  bound  to  do  something  for  it- -and 
th  it  now  or  never  Is  the  time. 

If  there  Is  .aereement  on  basic  "bjectlves 
and  fundamental  principles.  I  am  confident 
that  the  pending  legislation  can  bo  p.issed. 
and  there  .ippear  to  be  many  oth'?rs  who 
share  the  same  belief  I  do  not  Imputrn  the 
motives  of  some  v^ho  have  indicated  that  per- 
fection or  clarification  of  certain  p-ov.sions 
of  this  legislation  ndght  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. The  important  prerequisite  Is  that 
there  be  unanimity  on  the  goals  to  be 
achieved. 

I  Would  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  anv- 
one  in  this  audience — or  an"one  serving  any 
segment  or  subdivision  of  the  merchant 
marine — would  ob)ect  to  achievement  of 
goals  along  the  lines  of  the  following: 

1  the  carriage  of  25  percent  of  all  U.S. 
trade  and  commerce  In  American  tlag  ships 
rather  than  the  present  7  percent; 

2.  measures  to  overcome  the  overpowering 
obsolescence  In  both  the  active  and  inactive 
merchant  fleets,  i  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  943  merchant  vessels  In  the  active  US 
rteet  are  20  years  of  ace  or  older,  and  pprox- 
Imately  70  percent  of  the  more  than  1000 
vessels  of  the  same  vintage  In  the  ii<itlonal 
defense  reserve  fleets  ;;re  destined  for  scrap- 
ping I 

3   the  construction  of  35  40  merchant  ves- 
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sels  annually  In  U.S    shipyards  rather  than 
tiie  present  1.5  per  year; 

4  re|u\en.itlon  of  coastal,  liitercoastal. 
Great  Lakes.  «nd  other  domestic  waterborne 
trades  which  are  now  either  extinct,  dor- 
mant or  serviced  by  overage  and  inefficient 
ships; 

5  a  three-fold  Incrense  In  government- 
sponsored  nrirltlme  research  and  develop- 
ment including  actions  to  advance  the  pros- 
pects for  nuclear  powered  merchant  shipping; 
and 

6  a  determination  that  the  United  States 
will  match  or  exceed  the  ..ggre-^r-lve  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  oceans  Just  as  wp 
have  resolved  to  outdistance  the  Russians  in 
Liiit»'r  space. 

Prom  a  feeble  and  unassuming  beglnnlnj^' 
In  1945.  the  Soviet  Union  has  ascended  to  .i 
Ix>sltlon  of  awesome  and  tl-.reatenlr.p 
strength  on  the  oceans  in  1968  But.  we  are 
told— fear  not  there  Is  no  cause  lor  con- 
cern! It  IS  hard  to  decide  whether  nr  not  this 
Is  wishful  thinking  or  ,i  convenient  excuse  '  r 
(■xpe<llent  cover  lor  the  lallure  of  the  United 
St.ites  to  react  efTectuely  In  anv  event,  the 
RUi-slan  Minister  of  the  Merchant  Fleet  has 
said:  "Already  today  It  i  Soviet  Merchan" 
Marine  I  stands  on  a  par  with  thi-  tV^cts  i  ! 
traditional  sea  countries  In  all  Its  indexes 
and  III  the  near  future  it  will  have  no  equal 
competitors  " 

Russia  emerged  from  World  W.ir  II  with  .: 
nondescript  tleet  of  only  432  merch.uit  ves- 
sels totaling  less  than  2  million  tons  It 
wasn't  until  1958-10  years  ago— that  the 
Soviets  embarked  on  an  ambitious  fleet  ex- 
pansion pro':ram  By  the  end  of  1965.  her  ton- 
nage had  reached  nearly  10  million  tons  Her 
current  ftve-year  plan  (1966-70i  is  pre - 
grammed  to  attain  a  fleet  totaling  15  million 
tons  by  the  end  of  1970 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  of  this 
goal  being  met.  since  In  May  of  Last  year. 
Russia  had  52fi  merchant  vessels  tntiUne  4  i 
million  tons  under  construction  or  on  order 
As  a  point  of  reference,  on  the  same  d  itp 
only  45  merchant  ships  totaling  600.000  tons 
were  under  construction  or  on  order  for  the 
U  S  merchant  fleet  As  of  November  1967 
better  than  22  percent  of  all  ships  on  order 
or  under  construction  throughout  the  world 
were  for  the  Soviet  Union  Whereas  Russ;.'. 
has  taken  delivery  of  more  than  100  ships  per 
year  for  the  past  several  years,  deliveries  i  : 
U.S,  flag  merchant  ships  have  averaged  onlv 
15  ships  per  year. 

With  the  (regolng  as  background,  it  might 
be  useful  to  review  the  main  provisions  ol 
the  pending  leclslatlon  on  which,  it  is  said. 
hearings  will  commence  late  In  January  tr 
early  m  February    Among  these  are: 

la  five  vear  maritime  program  of  sub- 
stantial propKjrtlons  over  those  of  the  past 
20  years; 

2.  the  construction  of  35  40  merchar." 
ships  per  year — all  in  U.S.  shipyards; 

3  assistance  for  dry  bulk  carriers  engaged 
in  forelpn  tr.ide; 

4  .Lssistance  for  US.  operators  in  the  dr- 
.Tiestlc  trades  and  for  U.S  operators  of  fish- 
ing vessels; 

5.  supplemental  aid  in  the  development 
and  construction  of  nuclear-powered  ships 
for  foreign  or  domestic  trades; 

6.  a  comprehensive  research  and  develor- 
ment  effort  for  the  purpose  <>f  impro-  M.g  the 
competitive  position  of  the  .American-flat: 
merchant  marine;  and 

7.  alteriiative  methods  of  subsidizing  the 
operators  of  .\mericau-flag  vessels,  in  foreign 
trade. 

It  Is  also  envisioned  that  a  Commission  on 
American  Shipbuilding  will  be  ost;>blished 
to  assess  the  present  state  of  our  industry 
and  to  submit  to  the  President  <if  the  Unite;! 
States,  within  three  years,  recommendation- 
on  the  extent  to  which  Federal  as.^mance  • 
necessarv  to  assure  a  national  sh'pbuilc^ing 
capabllitv  under  all  conceivable  future  cir- 
cumstances.   Such    a    Commission    could    vo 
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far  in  putfng  to  rest— once  and  for  all— the 
acrimony  which  has  occurred  in  recent  years 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  no'  mer- 
chant ships  wlio.'-e  operations  are  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  public  treasury  with  the  tax- 
payer's money-  should  be  built  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  Of  it-elf.  this  issue  has 
contributed  to  the  divislveness  about  which 
I  have  already  spolien.  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  Us  referral  to  a  group  of  open- 
minded  experts,  there  can  be  agreement 
among  all  parties  on  basic  objectives  and 
lundaniental   principles. 

And  so  I  end  on  the  same  note  on  which 
I  began— adding  my  \  aice  to  those  who  ap- 
peal for  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  essential  national  (.roals.  There 
..re  still  no  assurances  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  support  or  endorse  the  maritime 
legl.nlation— and  the  program  it  would  au- 
tliorli-e- -which  will  shortiv  come  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration  Tliis  uncertainty 
is  all  tl'.e  more  reason  for  a  united  front.  If 
the  Congress,  labor  and  management  are  of 
a  single  mind,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  such  a  concordant  position  will  not  be 
wasted  on  the  pollcv  makers  and  the  Ameri- 
can public 
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Financial  Cuts 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZON.A 

IN  "HiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Trea,sury  ha,s  just  released  a 
report  that  shows  ca^h  withdrawals  of 
S44.470.480,772  for  the  first  7  months  of 
i.scal  1968  by  the  Defense  Department. 
This  does  not  include  SI. 346. 260.494  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.s.sion!  Such 
ixpenditures  were  included  with  defense 
xpenditurcs  in  the  President's  budget 
iiii'-ss.ipe. 


Tlie  Pentagon  now  states  that  it  has 
"gross  unpaid  obligation  incurred"  of 
ovLr  838  billion.  This  was  largely  due 
to  increased  contractual  obliuation 
signed  last  sunmier  and  lall. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  and  noting 
the  increased  war  activity,  it  is  obvious 
that  defense  sj^ending  may  well  no  over 
$80  billion  in  both  fiscal  1S68  and  1969 
unless  the  administration  makes  drastic 
cutbacks. 

Under  leave  previously  granted.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  informative 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  January  4,  1968.  under  the  bvline 
of  Allen  M.  Smythe,  a  financial  colum- 
nist. Similar  articles  appeared  in  other 
metropjlitan  dail]'.'.<:. 
The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Boston  Sund.iy  Globe,  Feb.  4, 19681 

LETTrlRS  DEMAND  SPENDING  CfTS,  END  TO   \VA« 

AND  No  Tax  Hike 
(By  Allen  M.  Smythe  i 
The  flood  of  critical  letters  inundating  the 
Capitol  .since  the  President's  budeet  messaee 
mav  decide  the  fate  of  ihe  surtT.x  Coupled 
with  these  complaints  are  protests  against 
heavy  defence  spending  and  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  war. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  who  is  one  of 
a  number  of  Democratic  senators  never  in- 
vited to  the  White  House,  summed  up  the 
public  complaint  as  "yet  out  of  Vietnam,  cut 
defense  spending,  and  no  surtax." 

Hsp.  Gerald  Ford.  House  Republican  lead- 
er, cilled  the  stitement  that  Federal  spend- 
ing could  not  safely  be  cut  further  as  absurd 
It  was  pointed  out  that  defense  spending  this 
yeir  and  next  will  exceed  $79.8  billion  the 
highest  of  World  War  II, 

Rep.  Melvin  Laird.  (R-V/isc.)  called  the 
estimates  misleading  and  said  defense  snend- 
mg  was  again  underestimated  bv  $5  'to  $1 
billion  as  was  the  case  the  laj;t  several  years 
He  refers  to  the  estimates  of  .S79.8  billio'n  for 
spffnding  in  fiscal  1969  and  $82,3  billion  in 
hs.-.il  1969  for  dafense  obligations.  These  each 


include  more  than  $2  billion  for  atomic  weap- 
ons i::,r  the  lir.-.t  time. 

Rep.  John  J,  Rhodes  (R-Ariz.)  .,:id  chair- 
man of  the  House  R?publicnn  Policy  Com- 
mifee  calls  the  budget  requests  unrealistic 
-nd  savs  defense  spending  may  be  *40  billion 
|^"r  the  defense  costs  of  $43  2  billion  In 
1961  when  Defeiise  Secretary  Roljen  .S.  McNa- 
niira  look  over  the  Peni.iuon  and  combat 
troops  were  first  sent  to  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  has  just  reported  the 
cnsn  withdrawals  for  defense  in  the  first 
sev?n  months  of  h.scal  1968  at  $44.2  bllhon. 
This  is  $5.4  billion  more  than  the  .same  pe- 
riod a  yt-..r  ago.  This  <ioL's  not  iivlude  any 
cr.sts  for  atiimic  weapons  or  any  hkiden  war- 
costs  of  the  State  Departmei^r.  CTA.  foreign 
ai(i  for  rmni  eoncy  funds 

ThePent..goi!  rep.irt.  'fro.-,  unood  ,,bi,i,;,. 
tions  incurred"  now  exceed  $38  !-illion.  This 
uas  caused  by  a  military  buvlng  spree  la.st 
."iuamer  and  Fall  ;vnd  then  a  strptchout  of 
.navnionts.  This  alone  should  ke(>n  defense 
:  prndiiu?  at  a  hi.ith  rate 

Emergencies  can  alv.ays  rai.-e  cos--  liuniors 
'*  t'le  Capitol  hint  that  the  45  OOO  ^iouth 
Kori-an  troops  in.iv  be  called  home  and  m<ire 
US,  troops  will  replace  them, 

TIk'  iuidget  reque-^t  includes  ,n  itom  for 
tour  FDL  supply  shins  at  $4,=S  niillK  n  each. 
Tiiese  are  the  first  of  30  such  lli.arins?  arsenals 
t-.at  would  liover  <ifT  pot»niial  trouble  spots 
■  v^r  the  world  The  Navy  has  announced  that 
t  !•  y  v.-onid  be  Inult  at  Pa.scii(ici,;'i  Miss,,  the 
home  state  of  the  popular  .Sen  John  Stennis 
More  ihan  $500  million  could  be  cut  Irom 
th-  construction  and  reconversi-n  of  Navy 
•.■»s.'-pls. 

Cancellation  cf  part  or  all  of  t'if  expensive 
Fill  .-.ircraft  project  i.=  a  pn.'^sibiiitv  The 
new  defense  secretary.  Clark  ClliTord. 'before 
confirmation  told  the  senators  !ie  would 
study  the  cost  and  deficiencies  of  this  weapon 
A  total  of  $8  to  $10  billion  is  vet  to  be  spent 
on  jir 'duction 

The  Navy  ha.s  asked  live  firms  to  bid  on  a 
substitute  of  their  version.  The  bomber 
version  lor  the  Air  Force  was  an  afterthought 
by  McNamara  The  Air  Pore  is  also  designing 
^■n  inexpensive  figh'er  that  could  perform 
some  of  the  missions  expected  of  the  Fill. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Mo«rf«j,,  Febutary  12,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rev.   Jewell   M.   Smoot.    Court   Street 
Methodist  Church,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  ofifered 
he  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  by  whom  we 
are  governed,  though  threatened  by  the 
rule  of  tyranny  within  and  without:  Call 

;p  the  best  within  us,  lest  the  worst  ob- 
tain control.  Forgive  our  shortsighted- 
:iess  when  we  react  in  fear  instead  of 
.rsponding  in  courage.  Enable  this  rep- 
lesentative  lx)dy  to  l)e  responsible  in  Its 
iiepcndence  upon  Thee  and  sensitive  to 
'he   needs   of   a   world   which   at   times 

ropes  in  the  darkness  of  bewildering 
confusion.  Make  here  the  statesmanship 

■  hich  will  preserve  our  honor  and  pro- 
ject our  integrity.  We  pray  for  all  the 
peoples  of  this  land.  Protect  the  helpless. 

uide   the   perplexed,   counsel   those   in 
langcr.  Make  us  worthy  as  a  people  un- 
der God.  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
And  may  our  strength  be  in  obedient 
.service  of  Almighty  God.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  date  the 
President  approved  and  s^t^ned  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

On  February  10,  1968: 
H.J.  Res.  947.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Febrii- 
nry   11   through   17.   1968.  as  "LULAC  Week  " 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
rhursday,  February  8,  1968.  was  read 
iind  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,'  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the 
purposes  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements  and 
leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  National  Visitor  Center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


D?;PARTMrNT  OF  DrFENSE  ASKED 
TO  REVIEW  QUESTIONABLE  PRAC- 
IICES— SERVICEMEN  TAKEN  AD- 
VANTAGE OF  BY  LOAN  COM- 
PANIES—CREDIT UNIONS  TO 
RESCUE 

Air.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sneaker  for  more 
than  2  yrars.  th?  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currencv 
Cnn-m:tteo  has  been  vitally  concerned 
with  the  problems  that  a  serviceman 
faces  when  he  attempts  to  obtain  mer- 
chandi.se  on  credit  or  make  a  loan. 

The  committee  fotmd  that  a  service- 
man faced  a  veritable  .iungle  when  he 
.■^^.ucht  credit  and  was  subiectrd  to  sharp 
practices  that  v.ere  beyond  imacination. 
It  vas  not  uncommon  for  servicemen, 
'  aiticularly  those  stationed  o'.erseas.  to 
'py  interest  rates  of  60  to  70  percent  on 
Innns.     This    was    est  cf^ally    prevalent 
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among  lower  ranking  enlisted  men  -.vliose 
credit  sources  were  extremely  hmited 

One  of  the  answers  to  this  probkni  is 
the  establishment  of  credit  unions  so  that 
no  matter  where  a  serviceman  is  sta- 
tioned he  will  have  access  to  a  credit 
union.  Virtually  ever>-  maior  larcc  mili- 
tarv-  installation  m  the  United  States  now 
has  a  credit  union  but  in  overseas  com- 
mands there  is  a  scarcity  of  credit  unions 
On  December  15.  1967.  credit  union  serv- 
ice was  authorized  for  all  our  troops 
.stationed  in  West  Germany  This  is 
being  accomplished  by  six  U  S. -based 
credit  unions  which  have  opened  one  or 
more  suboffices  m  West  Germany  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  siCTiiflcant  step  in  re- 
lieving,' the  .serviceman  from  the  burden 
of  hiKh  interest  rates  and  .sharp  prac- 
tices. 

In  order  to  aid  servicemen  m  t lien- 
search  for  rmancin?.  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  conjimction  with  the  vari- 
ous exchanges.  launched  a  program  sev- 
eral vears  a<o  in  vv  hich  finance  com- 
panies would  be  able  to  operate  in  the 
exchanges  hs  an  independent  contractor 
While  the  idea  may  have  had  :ts  merit.^ 
the  execuf.on  of  the  idea  was  less  than 
desirable.  The  company  receiving  the 
flrst  contract  was  one  of  the  finance 
companies  that  %vas  under  investigation 
bv  the  .subommittce  for  -^  large  number 
of  questionable  dealings.  The  exchange 
svnem  did  little  checking  on  the  com- 
pany s  backuround  before  issuing  the 
contract  and  had  oxchanee  otTicials 
checked  with  the  military  legal  section 
of  the  \anous  ser.ices.  they  would  have 
learned  that  the  company  was  causing 
a  great  many  problem.s  for  our  .service- 
men and  should  not  have  been  allov.ed 
to  onerate  out  of  the  PX. 

The  militaiy  and  exchange  system  must 
be  extrem.ely  ."?reful  to  whom  they  en- 
gage as  contractors.  :'or  a  company  priv- 
ileged to  operate  out  of  the  PX  has.  in  the 
f^yes  of  a  serv::^en',an.  the  blessing  of  the 
military  The  serviceman  feels  that  the 
company  has  b-^en  carefully  screened  and 
would  do  iK>thin-'  to  take  advanta?e  of 
the  serviceman 

This  situation  was  m.ade  abundantly 
clear  on  Okinawa  recently  where  the  Air 
Force  en^aued  an  automobile  broker  to 
accept  orders  on  the  military  installa- 
tion for  new  cars.  The  understanding  was 
that  :h';-  .Air  Force  would  receive  2  per- 
cent commi.^sion  for  each  car  sold  In 
short  and  concise  terms,  the  car  broker 
pocketed  most  of  the  money  civen  to  him 
and  skipped  the  island  leaving  scores  of 
.servicemen  not  only  without  cars,  but 
thousands  of  dollars  The  servicem.en 
dealt  with  the  broker  becau.se  they  felt 
that  since  he  was  licensed  to  .sell  on  the 
military  installation,  he  !iad  the  blessing 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Recently,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  military  ts  considering  expand- 
ing a  number  of  finance  contractors  in 
the  exchanges.  I  ha\e  viewed  such  an 
arrangement  with  alarm  becau.se  of  the 
history  surrounding  such  arrangements 
and  of  the  types  of  companies  that  are 
being  considered  as  contractors. 

Last  week.  I  wrote  to  Mr  .Alfred  B. 
Fitt.  Assistant  Secretan-'  of  Defense, 
Manpower,  seeking;  information  on  the 
need  for  new  contractors  and  asking  that 
this  entire  area  be  reviewed 


Mr.  Speaker,  military  credit  unions 
iiave  porformcd  a  valuable  .service  for 
our  men  in  uniform  and  I  hive  never 
heard  one  complaint  from  a  serviceman 
as  to  the  treatment  he  received  from  a 
credit  union.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
thousands  of  letters  that  are  received 
by  the  military  complaining  about  other 
credit  extenders  The  fact  that  six  credit 
unions  have  volunteered  to  open  offices 
in  Germany,  is  a  turther  indication  of 
how  far  credit  unions  are  willing  to  co 
to  help  our  .servicem.en  It  does  not  .seem 
reasonable  for  a  credit  union  to  .-pcnd 
Its  lime  and  money  in  setting  up  a  new- 
office  in  Germany  if.  at  the  same  time, 
the  military  is  going  to  allow  other  credit 
extenders  to  operate  out  of  the  K)cal  ex- 
change with  the  lull  blessing  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  military  owes  a  great  debt  to 
the  credit  unions  throu'4iiout  the  world 
that  are  l>elping  servicemen.  But  allow- 
ing other  credit  extenders,  including 
.5ome  with  Questionable  repuutions,  to 
operate  under  special  privileges,  is  not 
the  way  to  repay  the  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
written  to  Secietaiy  Fitt  which  more 
:ully  describes  the  problems  concerning 
the"  exchange-tinancing  contractor  ar- 
rangements; 

HoVsE    OF    Rtl'RtSt.NT.MlVES.     CoM- 
MriTEE  ON  B.\NKINo  AND  CCRRENCV. 

Washington.  DC.  February  6,  19S8. 
Hon.  ALBERT  B.  Fitt. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Manpower) , 
the  Pentagon.  Washiriqton  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Department  of  Di-lcnse. 
in  connection  with  the  various  exchange 
services  ot  the  armed  forces.  !s  considering 
a  plan  for  expanding  its  existing  contracts 
with  hnancial  institutions  to  handle  auto- 
mobile financing  through  the  military  ex- 
changes. 

It  .should  be  noted  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  exchanges  have  an  automobile 
financing  contract  with  American  .Mutual 
Services  Corporation  of  New  Yorlc.  a  company 
that  was  granted  this  contract  at  the  time 
It  was  being  investigated  by  the  Domestic  Fi- 
nance Suljcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  because  of  a  l.irge 
number  of  complaints  by  servicemen  that 
the  firm  engaged  ;n  sharp  practices. 

■you  may  recall  that  a  special  iieanng  was 
held  m  Newark.  New  Jersey  by  Congressman 
Mln.sh  which  dealt  primarily  with  American 
Mutual  Services  Corporation. 

I  am  informed  now  that  the  D.^partment 
and  the  exchanges  are  contemph.tlng  bring- 
ing in  other  financial  companies  and  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  the  exchanges  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financing  for  service- 
men. 

One  of  the  companies  under  consideration. 
It  has  been  reported,  is  the  University  Na- 
tional Bank  of  College  Park,  Maryland.  This 
bank  sought  permission  from  officials  in  your 
office  to  engage  m  certain  practices  that  were 
contrary  to  military  regulations.  After  the 
bank  was  denied  permi.sslon  to  engage  In 
these  practices,  it  enlisted  the  services  of  a 
high-ranking  Army  legal  officer  who  appar- 
ently is  condoning  these  practices,  which  in- 
clude the  payment  of  fees  to  retired  officers 
and  semi-military  groups  such  as  wives'  clubs 
for  soliciting  accounts  for   the  bank. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
a  tremendous  step  forward  in  helping  .serv- 
icemen with  their  financial  problems  by  es- 
tablishing credit  unions  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  .\nd.  for  the  past 
few  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  assisting  credit  unions 
in   the   United   States   in   better   performing 


their  role  In  helping  .servicemen.  It  would 
appear  that  much  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Dfpartment  of  Defeti-se  would  be  negated  if 
ciuestlonable  financial  Institutions  were  al- 
lowed to  operate  through  the  exchange  sys- 
tems. Once  the  Department  of  Defense  gives 
lis  appro-. al  to  comp.mles  oper.itlU'i  out  of 
tiie  i-xchange  tlie  D^partmoiU  becomes  a 
party  to  any  sharp  practices  engaged  m  bv 
these  companies.  Such  a  situation  occurred 
in  Okiraw.i  whrre  the  Air  Force  allowed  an 
automobile  broker  to  sell  cars  on  Air  Forcf 
Installations  in  return  for  2  percent  of  the 
.■■ales  of  the  broker.  The  broker  fraudulently 
obtained  thou.snnd.s  of  dollars  from  .service- 
men but  failed  to  deliver  the  cars.  The  rerv- 
ic-emen  dealt  with  this  comp.inv  because  they 
:elt  since  the  A\t  Force  had  allowed  the  com- 
pany to  operate  on  the  post  that  It  must 
have  been  a  reliable  !irm.  Such  a  situation 
could  ca.sily  occur  if  additional  finance  com- 
panies anci  other  financial  institutions  are 
allowed  to  operate  out  of  ex.-hances 

It  would  be  apprecl.ited  if  v<iur  i.fflce  would 
Clve  careful  consideration  to  the  advlsabllitv 
of  expanding  the  linancing  program  In  ex- 
change svstems  and  to  the  desirability  of 
continuing  renewal  of  existing  contracts. 
.Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

CJiai'maii. 


VICK  PRESIDENT  fONDKMNS  TRIAL 
OF  ("ITIZENS  OF  fiOUTlI-WEST 
AFRICA  BY  COURTS  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.-?  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  REcoRn  anci 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois'? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  obtained  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  extend  my   remarks  to  includ'^ 
the  full  text  of  statements,  first,  by  t;-.'' 
Vice  President  of  the  Unted  States  and 
the  permanent  .Aniba.ssador  to  the  LTnitcd 
Nations  on  the  trial  of  citizens  of  .Souf.i- 
Wf St  Africa  in  the  courts  of  South  Africa 
which  later  resulted  in  their  conviction 
r.nd  sentencin'-r  to  long  terms  of  impris- 
onment: second,  by  the  court  of  South 
.Africa  prior  to  \\v  rendering  of  its  ver- 
dict: and.  third,  by  one  of  the  defendants 
before    the    Supreme    Court    of    South 
Africa  on  February  1,  1968. 

There  follows  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks of  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 
Addis  -Ababa.  Ethiopia,  on  January  6. 
1968: 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  OAU. 
President  Johnson  set  forth  our  position 
"The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
the  President  said.  "Is  rooted  In  its  life  a: 
home  We  will  not  permit  human  rights  t  i 
be  restricted  In  our  own  countrv  and  we  will 
not  support  policies  abroad  which  are  b.isea 
on  the  rule  of  minorities  or  the  discreditea 
notion  that  men  are  unequal  before  the  law 

Nowhere  are  these  rights  more  challenged 
than  t^jdav  in  Southern  .Africa 

The  case  of  South  West  Africa  Is  but  rr.c 
case  in  point.  But  It  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  tragedy  which  characterize  this 
situation. 

My  government,  through  all  legal  and  prac- 
tical means,  has  tried — both  alone  and  t  i- 
t-ether  with  other  members  of  the  UnlteLi 
Nations— to  persuade  South  Africa  to  change 
l-.er  policies  and  practices  with  respect  t^ 
South  West  Africa.  We  shall  persist  In  these 
elforts 
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In  1966.  w-e  joined  the  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  declar- 
ing that  South  Africa  had  failed  to  carry  out 
t!ie  terms  of  the  mandate  over  South  West 
.Africa.  And  that  the  UN  henceforth  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  territory. 

The  South  African  government  Is  now  try- 
ing 32  citizens  of  South  West  Africa — orig- 
inally 37 — on  charges  of  terrorism. 

This  trial  is  being  conducted  In  Pretoria, 
over  1.000  miles  from  the  homes  of  the  ac- 
rr.sed  The  charges — made  under  a  South 
.'ifrican  law  enacted  as  much  as  a  year  after 
the  alleged  crime — could  lead  to  sentences 
ef  death. 

That  trial  is  a  farce  It  is  based  on  a  law 
t.'iat  provided  for  the  retroactive  political 
persecution  of  wards  of  the  International 
ionmiunlty  It  raises  fundamental  questions 
lepardlng   International   norms  of   behavior. 

Great  legal  and  human  issues  are  Involved 
licre  We  believe  that  the  rights  and  well- 
being  of  the  32  are  the  leRltlmate  concern 
of  all  the  international  community. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  the  early  days 
of  American  Independence:  -AH  eyes  are 
opened  or  opening  to  the  rights  of  man  .  .  . 
the  mass  of  mankind  h.is  not  been  born  with 
.-■addles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few 
booted  and  sinirrod.  ready  to  ride  them  legit- 
imately, by  the  grace  of  God." 


FULL  TEXT  OF  AMBASSADOR  GOLD- 
BERG'S STATEMENT  TO  U.N. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
:nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
\hf  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker. 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
niy  remarks  to  include  the  full  text  of  the 
statement  of  Ambassador  Arthur'  J. 
Goldberg.  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  plenary,  concerning 
.-^outh-West  .Africa,  December  14,  1967: 
.\.n:ba.ssador  Goldberg's  Statement  to  United 

NATION.S 

Mr.  Goldbehc  (United  States  of  America). 
Mr.  President,  before  I  begin  my  statement 
I  should  like  to  say  to  you  !;ow  pleased  I  am 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  make  it  while 
you  are  in  the  Cl-.air. 

The  position  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  South  Af- 
rica and  South  West  Africa  is  clear.  It  was 
cxprc.'-!ed  in  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  General  As.sembly's  resolution  on  this 
question  more  than  a  year  ago.  That  resolu- 
tion which  the  United  States  fully  supported 
was,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  intrinsically 
sound  South  Africa's  own  actions  in  breach 
of  Its  obligations,  its  disavowal  of  the  man- 
date, and  its  di.'regard  of  the  advisory  opin- 
ions <.f  the  International  Court  of  Ja<^tce 
provided  the  basis  for  the  General  Assembly's 
decision  that  South  Africa's  mandate  for 
South  West  Africa  was  terminated  and  that 
henceforth  South  West  Africa  came  under 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  decision  that 
the  United  Nations  h-l-s  subsequently  acted. 
Me.nibers  of  the  United  N.Ttions  have"  not  al- 
w.ays  asreed  with  unanimity  on  courses  of 
action,  but  uppermost  in  our  minds  have  al- 
ways been  f-.e  rights  of  the  inhc-ibitants  of 
South  West  .\frica,  and  the  obligations  of  the 
international  community  not  only  to  pre- 
serve these  riehts.  but  also  to  seek  their  "full 
entoyment  for  the  inhabiuants. 

Now.  If  South  Africa's  own  actions  led  to 
the  lorieit  r  f  !-,er  richts  tn  South  West  Africa 
nnd  formed  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations 
decision   to   terminate   South  Africa's  man- 


date, what  have  been  South  Africa's  sub- 
sequent actions?  Unquestionably,  the  actions 
of  the  South  African  Go\  ernment  since  27 
October  1966,  reaffirm  the  wisdom  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  decision  and  constitute  the 
best  refutation  of  South  Africa's  liollow  and 
unconvincing  contention  that  it  administer 
South  West  Africa  "in  the  spirit  of  the  Man- 
date entrusted  to  It  by  the  League  of  Nation.";. 
and  has  no  Intention  of  abdicating  its  re- 
sponsibilities towards  the  people  of  South 
West  Africa." 

South  African  proposals  earlier  this  year 
to  Impose  and  promote  the  fragmentation  of 
the  Territory  under  the  guise  of  self-deter- 
mination and  to  achieve  piecemeal  annexa- 
tion under  the  guise  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency must  be  opposed  because  of  their 
potential  long-term  harmful  effect.  South 
Africa's  imposition  in  South  West  Africa  of 
its  universally  condemned  policy  of  apartheid 
should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  lor  all  of 
us.  Moreover,  these  proposals  represent  clear 
defiance  of  the  General  .Assembly's  wise  in- 
junction that  South  Africa  refr.un  aiu!  cif.slM 
from  any  action,  coii.'t.Uition''!.  adniiui- tr.i- 
tive,  political,  or  otherwi'e  whicli  will  in  ■■.r.y 
manner  whatsoever  alter  or  tend  to  alter  the 
present  international  status  of  South  West 
Africa. 

I  should  like  to  analyze  in  some  detail  the 
atrocious  Terrorism  Act.  under  which  thirty- 
seven  South  West  Africans  were  charged 
and  brought  to  trial  under  conditions  wliich 
are  repugnant  to  all  who  belltve  in  Justirc 
under  law.  This  Act  is  significant  because  ■  f 
its  immediate  implication  In  terms  of  human 
lives  and  its  long-run  effect  in  terms  of  in 
attempt  to  break  the  will  of  South  West  Afri- 
cans to  achieve  their  richt  of  self-determi- 
nation. The  Act,  promulgated  after  South 
Africa's  lawful  authority  lor  the  Terrilorv 
had  terminated,  represents  not  only  Soutii 
African  defiance  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
also  further  proof  of  South  Africa's  determi- 
nation to  flout  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandate. 

Three  months  ago,  on  12  September,  the 
Special  Committee  of  this  Assembly  called 
upon  the  South  African  Government  to  re- 
lease the  accused  immediately.  That  Go\ern- 
ment  has  Ignored  that  call.  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  representative,  noting  that  nci- 
their  lawlessness  nor  the  absence  of  a  law- 
fully functioning  independent  Judiciary 
could  be  contemplated,  succinctly  stated  tlir 
reasons  why  the  application  of  the  Terrorism 
Act  to  South  West  Africa  was  lnadmis.sible 
It  Is  still  inadmissible.  And  because  It  is  in- 
admissible. I  have  no  hesitancy  In  comment- 
ing on  this  prosecution,  which,  under  ordi- 
r.ary  rules,  since  the  matter  would  be  .M.-b 
judire.  would  not  be  an  appropriate  matter 
for  discussion. 

In  the  twenty-year  discussion  of  apartheid 
in  the  United  Nations.  United  States  repre- 
.'entatives  fr.?quent!y  have  had  <  ccasion  to 
comment  on  legislation  passed  to  implement 
apartheid.  Surely  the  Terrorism  Act  rivals 
the  worst  of  the  legislation  and.  as  long  as 
it  exists,  constitutes  a  self-repudiation  of 
South  Africa's  claim  to  a  tradition  of  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law.  Lest  some  say  that  this 
judgment  Is  too  harsh,  let  the  terms  of  tiie 
Act  speak  for  themselves: 

1.  It  Is  retroactive  to  so-called  "ofTences" 
performed  five  years  ago. 

2.  It  places  upon  the  accused  the  burden 
of  proving  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
did  not  perform  acts,  harmless  in  themselves. 
with  the  intent  to  commit  a  crime. 

3.  It  st>bjects  persons  four:d  guilty  of  what 
South  Africa  calls  "terroristic  activities"  to 
the  penalty  provided  for  treason — death  by 
hanging — or,  in  any  case,  iinprisonment  for 
life  or  for  not  less  than  five  years. 

4.  It  authorl?es  any  commi'^sir.ned  police 
C'fficer  to  arrest  without  warrant  persons  he 
believes  may  have  violated  the  Act  or  who 
might  be  useful  as  potential  witnesses,  and 
to   detain    them    Indefinitely,    without   ball. 


without  recourse  to  the  court=  or  counsel  and 
v.ithout  the  right  to  receive  \lsits  from  fam- 
ily or  friends. 

5.  It  allows  the  Government  to  try  Jointly 
persuns  accused  of  .separate  violations,  there- 
by permitting  the  guilt  of  the  accu.sed  to  be 
judged  in  a  mass  trial 

6  It  permits  a  person  acquitted  of  one 
change  to  be  tried  again  on  other  charges 
arising  out  of  the  same  acts. 

7.  Finally  it  defines  ofTences  with  such 
\agueness  as  to  approach  absurdity,  if  its 
I'.nsf-quences  were  not  .'o  serious.  For  ex- 
ample, any  person  who  Intentionally  "em- 
l)arrass(es) -■  the  administration  of  the  af- 
lairs  of  the  Slate  cr  who  encourages  -feelings 
il  hostility  between  the  White  and  other  In- 
),abitants  of  the  Republic"  is  a  "terrorist," 
Other  offences  \s-hlch  mleht  otherwise  be 
niisdemeanours^for  example,  obstruct  intr 
traffic — are  likewise  made  subject  ti.  n  hang- 
in'/  sentence 

It  Is  the  nature  of  this  Act  and  Us  uncon- 
stitutionality in  the  cotirt  of  human  and 
public  opinion  that  compels  my  comments 
today,  as  I  liave  said,  in  a  case  on  whii.h 
normally  I  would  not  comment  because  it 
is  sub  judire. 

Who  are  the  defendants  at  present  beint' 
tried  under  this  Act?  Why  were  they  held 
without  charge,  Incommuiiirado  and  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  up  to  400  o.ays^  What 
is  tlie  significance  of  tiieir  trial  l.boo  miles 
from  their  homes  in  a  court  guarded  by  sten- 
^'un  armed  jjolicemen  and  j)oIir'e  dugs?  Ii-i 
the  answers  to  these  questioris  are  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  tr.vedy  i;f  South  West 
.Africa.  They  illuminate  the  wh'.lo  range  of 
the  problem  befrre  the  General  Assemblv 
today. 

Those  defeii'iants  are  luit  well  known  li'.ie 
Nelson  Mantlrla  cr  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
wiimer.  the  late  lamented  Chief  .Mbert 
Luthull.  However,  they  too  are  men  who 
liave  sought  a  future  lor  their  h(  meland  in 
which  they  and  tiu-  overwhelniine  majority, 
v.ho  are  non-white,  may  partlcipa'e  in  gov- 
'  rnlng  their  own  affairs,  free  lr«nj  the  re- 
:-'rictlons  and  the  discrimination  ...f  apart- 
heid. In  most  denii  -raiic  societies  thev  would 
be  able  to  inirsue  their  gonl.s  through 
.' perches  and  publications  and  would  not  be 
.-ubject  to  hanging  under  the  cross  charge 
t'f  --embarrassing"  the  Government  or  pro- 
moting a  "spirit  of  Ijostillt:.-," 

But  to  seek  the  goals  of  iree  men  in  tlie 
international  Territory  r.f  South  West  Africa 
is  to  he  subjected  to  IncreasinK  re.strictlons. 
culnunatine  in  this  declara'ion  if  terror  bv 
•he  Sotith  Africa  Parliament  on  V2  June  1967 
Out  of  these  restrictions  grows  desperation 
and  in  that  desperation  some  have  found  no 
alternative  to  violence  as  an  e.Npre.-sion  of 
the  determinatlfin  to  be  free. 

The  United  ."-tates  doe=  not  condone  vio- 
lence. The  United  Sx?.xes  does  condemn  the 
brutality  of  a  Government  whose  rffl-i.-.] 
psMcies  have  bred  violence  by  clo'^ing  ave- 
nues '^f  peaceful  dissent  in  South  West 
.'\frica.  thereby  generating  tiie  very  behavi- 
t  ur  it  seeks  to  iiunish 

Most  disconcerting  of  all  ts  tae  possibility 
t'lit  the  full  story  has  not  been  told,  since 
internrtion^l  opinion  stands  in  the  way. 
How  many  South  Wen  .»fric.-ins  who  have 
committed  the  -'crime"  of  desiring  to  at- 
t.iin  elementary  human  rights  are  being  he'.d 
wlthotit  charge  in  solitary  or  otiier  confine- 
ment, -w-ithout  knowledce  of  fimily.  with- 
out acress  to  rounsel.  with  no  hope  of  fair 
tria:  cx"ept  under  conditions  of  spurious 
lega'.lty?  How  m-iny  others,  if  finally  brought 
to  trial,  will  find  that  serious  sueeestions 
of  assati;t  during  detention  are  ignored  on 
t'ae  basis  of  ,i  bald  denla!  by  a  pro.=ecution 
witness? 

As  a  Member  of  this  international  com- 
munity, however,  we  hnvo  a  right  and  a 
responsibility,  expressed  in  our  co-sponsor- 
ship and  support  of  x'ne  resolution  before  us 
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In  document  A  L  538.  to  c:\ll  upon  the 
Sou:h  African  Government  to  provide  us 
wlih  complete  and  stralg.ltforward  answers 
We  nave  i  r'ght  and  a  responsibility  to  call 
upon  the  South  Afrlcnn  Government  to 
halt  thofe  pro«ecutlons.  to  release  and  repa- 
triate '.hose  South  West  Africans  and  t) 
cease  the  illegal  application  of  that  Act 
in  the  Territory  This  we  do  with  all  the 
vigour  at  our  commiind 

I  would  r.ot  wl5h  to  conclfde  my  state- 
ment tonght  without  referring  to  the  ex- 
treme and  r'.dlculous  allegations  which  we 
have  heard  In  the  past  •e\eral  days  with 
regird  to  the  implementation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Untied  Nations  embargo  nn 
the  supply  of  arms  and  military  equipment 
to  South  Alrlca  My  country  has  adhered 
scrupulously  to  the  terms  of  that  embargo 
Despite  this  unequivocal  position,  which  I 
reafflrm.  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Secu- 
rity Ciuncil's  resclutlon  on  the  shipment 
of  arms  i:id  military  material  the  United 
States  has  been  falsely  cited  by  two  delega- 
■ions  during  this  debate  for  alleged  viola- 
tions la  this  field  I  sh  :uld  '.Ike  to  mention 
those  .flKE^athins  and  insinuations  briefly 
and  to  refute  them  categorically 

T'.ie  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
stated  that  the  United  States  a:.d  certa-.n 
.)'her   coua-tces    '•  continue    to    deliver 

bombers  to  the  South  African  racists,  as  well 
as  alr-to-air  missiles  and  various  types  of 
small   arm-"    i  I6'!8tn   meotlng    p    57  > 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Soviet  delegation 
did  not  pr'-ivlde — nor  could  It— any  details 
on  this  sweeping  allegation  either  In  the 
statement  from  which  I  have  quoted  or  in 
its  earlier  statement  on  South  West  Africa. 
On  earlier  occasions  when  similar  state- 
ments have  been  made  my  delegation  has 
directly  -hallenged  the  Soviet  representative 
to  furnish  ie'alls — details  which  the  Sov'et 
delegation  never  has  provided  and  70uld  not 
provide  Those  charges  were  f.tbrlcated  out 
of  thin  air  It  Is  obviouslv  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  details  because  they 
do  not  exist  Paced  with  that  fact,  other 
delegations  have  resorted  to  inference  and 
insinuation  rather  than  direct  statements 
such  as  the  one  I  have  quoted  The  repre- 
sen-atlve  jf  Hungary  speaking  on  11  De- 
cember 1967  said  that  "According  to  press 
reports  in  Ma-ch  1967,  the  South  African 
Army  and  Air  Force  were  Interested  in  an 
American  executive  aircraft"  ■  1624th  meet- 
ing, p    46> 

I  cannot  confirm  ^r  deny  exactly  what 
possible  purchases  Interest  Sou'h  African 
military  authorities,  but  I  can  deny  cate- 
gorically the  suggestion,  which  the  repre- 
sei'tatlve  of  Hungary  obviously  sought  to 
ge  across,  that  the  United  States  Is  fur- 
nl.-hlng  such  aircraft.  We  are  not  furnish- 
ing any  such   aircraft  to  South  Africa 

These  citations  serve  to  Illustrate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  'he  delegation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  delegations 
with  Mtn.  .ir  nt 'iitieiis  •io  I  i  their  fruiit'c 
erforis  •.'  ';«e  the  debate  m  South  West 
Africa  as  one  more  device  for  launching  at- 
taflts  on  the  United  States. 

While  *he  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries continue  to  enforce  strictly  an  embargo 
on  'he  sale  of  arms  and  military  equipment 
to  South  Africa,  that  country  continues  to 
receive  large  quantities  of  modern  and 
sophisticated  weapons  The  real  sources  of 
those  weapons  are  not  mentioned  by  the  So- 
viet representative  Those  who  criticize  the 
Uniter!  -i'  :'•  s  wlri'\  i-rupulonsly  p-iforc"" 
the  embargo  might  tietter  direct  themselves 
to  those  countries  which  do  not  do  so  and 
to  ways  by  which  the  embargo  might  be 
made  more  effective 

The  A-sembly's  action  on  South  West 
Africa  last  autumn  was  historic,  ending  a 
long-standing  mandate  for  Just  and  good 
cause  The  United  States  will  do  Its  utmost, 
.is  I  pr'-'mi^"'l  from  this  rostrum,  bv  all  -'P- 
proprlaie  and  peaceful  means   to  help  carry 


through  to  fruition  the  alma  which  are  so 
broadly  shared  and  which  are  embodied  In 
General  Assembly  resolution  214.^  (XXI).  We 
will  provide  full  and  faithful  support  to  the 
people  of  South  West  Africa  In  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  their  goals  m  their  efforts  to  as- 
sert and  to  exercise  fully  the  rights  'o  which 
all  men  everywhere  .ispire  and  are  entitled. 


REMARKS  OF  TRI/L  JUDGE 

Mr  OHAR.X  of  Illinoi.s  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  at  tlii.s  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  enileman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker. 
conlinuiiiR  m  my  account  of  the  trial 
of  ?outh-West  Africans  in  the  courts  of 
St)Uth  Africa.  I  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  the  remark.s  of  .Judce  Ludorf  on 
.sentencing  m  the  trial  of  the  .37 

On  January  26th  when  announcing  his 
rhullngs  on  the  ^ullt  >f  the  :!0  .iccused.  the 
Trial  Court  Judge  said,  addressing  Advo- 
cate Phillips  I  for  defense) 

Mr  Phillips.  I  am  prepared  to  in'ant  the 
remand  that  you  seek  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  evidence  in  mitigation  after  you  have 
had  iin  opportunity  of  considering  the 
judgment. 

I  think,  however,  that  It  would  simplify 
vair  task  and  poeslbly  shorten  the  proceed- 
ings If  I  indicate  to  you  now  what  my  basic 
approach   to  the  question  of  sentence  Is. 

In  my  view  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
accused,  because  of  the  level  'if  their  civili- 
sation became  the  eiuiv  misguided  dupes 
)f  communist  indoctrination.  Had  It  not 
been  for  the  .ictlve  financial  .ind  practical 
assistance  which  the  accused  received  from 
'he  Governments  i>l  M -scow  Peking  md 
other  countries,  they  would  never  have  found 
themselves  m  their  present  predicament.  I 
I  ISO  think  that  had  It  not  been  for  loud- 
mouthed moral  support  and  incitement  by 
representatives  of  foreign  countries  and  the 
persons  who  published  SWAPO  newsletters, 
who  have  .ibsolutely  no  respect  for  the  truth, 
the  accused  wuuld  never  have  embarked,  on 
their  futile  and  lll-conceUed  exploits 

It  also  weighs  with  me  that  all  the  crimes 
whereof  the  .iccused  have  been  convicted  ^n 
the  main  count  were  committed  before  the 
.-Vet  was  passed  bv  P.Tjll<>ment  and  that  this 
Is  the  tlrst  trial  m  which  persons  are  charged 
with  a  contravention  of  the  Act  because  of 
•he  retroactive  effect  thereof 

For  these  reasons  I  have  decided  not  to 
impose  the  death  penalty  in  the  cse  of  .my 
one  of  the  accused  I  will,  however,  take  into 
account  the  common  law  offences  which  the 
accused  have  been  proved  to  have  com- 
muted in  the  iiABessment  of  the  appropriate 
sentence,  although  they  were  not  so  ch;\jged 


MOVING  ADDRESS  BY  CONVICTED 
DEFENDANT  TO  COURT  OP  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks -xt  this  point  in  the  RrcosD  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther"  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois':' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illino's  Mr  Speaker, 
wf  who  ate  .so  fortunate  as  to  live  m 
a  land  where  our  leeal  rights  and  civil 
liberties  are  protected  and  cher'shed. 
somt'times  need  reminding  of  our  bless- 


ings We  who  enjoy  freedom  of  speech 
and  representative  government  may  for- 
Ket  that  there  are  people  elsewhere  in 
the  world  le.ss  fortunate.  Often  they  are 
forced  to  sutler  in  silence,  but  occasion- 
ally the  veil  is  lifted  a  trifle  and  a  voice 
is  heard  crying  out  for  help  for  the 
afflicted. 

Tills  happened  recently  in  Pretoria 
where  :n  South-West  Africans  have  been 
charued  by  South  Africa  under  an  act 
so  un.iust  that  it  offends  accepted  civi- 
lized leeal  principles  and  grossly  violates 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights 

One  of  the  defendants.  Mr.  Toivo  Her- 
man Ja  Toiva.  after  being  pronounced 
guilty,  addressed  the  court  in  mitigation 
of  .sentence.  He  made  such  an  eloquent 
.statement  that  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
RtcoRD  It  captures  the  essence  of  his 
plight,  a  plight  which  this  Government 
has  repeatedly  protested.  His  is  the  plea 
of  a  people  struggling  to  be  free.  Unfor- 
tunately his  plea  so  far  has  had  little  ef- 
fect on  the  South  African  Government 
On  Febnian.-  9  the  judge  .sentenced  Mr 
Toiva  to  20  years  in  jail  and  19  others 
to  life  impn.sonment. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  censure  of 
world  opinion  might  yet  persuade  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  in  the  di- 
rection of  clemency. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  full  text 
of  Mr  Ja  Toiva's  inovin?  address  to  pre- 
.sent  for  reading  by  my  colleagues  and  by 
the  people  of  our  country: 

ST.^TEMENT    <lF    TolVO    HERM.\N    JA    ToIVA    BE- 
FoRf:   THE  .SlTREME  COURT  OF  SotTH   ArP.IC.V. 

Tkansv.aal    Pr<jvincial    Division,    (in    Feb- 

p.fARY  1.  1968 

My  Lord,  we  hnd  ourselves  here  in  a  foreign 
country,  convicted  under  laws  made  bv  peo- 
ple whom  we  h.ave  .ilw.iys  ronsulered  as  for- 
plg.  ers.  We  find  ourselves  tried  by  a  Judge 
who  IS  not  -ur  countrvman  and  who  has  not 
shared  our  background. 

When  tills  case  st.irtcd.  Counsel  tried  u.. 
show  that  this  court  had  no  turlsdlctlon  'o 
trv  US.  What  they  hnd  to  say  was  ut  a  tech- 
nical and  legal  nature.  The  refisons  m:i\ 
mean  little  to  some  of  us.  but  it  is  the  deep 
leellng  of  all  of  us  that  we  should  not  be 
tried  here  in  Pretoria 

You.  my  Lcrd.  decided  il.it  you  had  'he 
nght  to  try  u-  because  your  Parliament  gave 
you  that  right.  That  ruling  haj?  not  and  could 
not  have  chan^'ed  our  feelings.  We  are 
Namibtans  and  not  South  Africans.  We  d" 
not  now.  and  will  not  in  the  future  recognize 
vour  nsht  t"  govern  us:  to  make  laws  for  u.- 
In  which  we  had  no  >ay:  to  treat  our  country 
as  If  't  were  "our  property  and  us  as  If  you 
were  our  r. '.sters  We  have  aiways  regarded 
South  Africa  as  an  Intruder  in  our  country 
This  Is  how  we  have  alwavs  felt  and  this  |.< 
how  we  feel  now.  and  it  Is  on  this  basis  that 
we  have  f.vced  this  trial. 

I  cp"ak  of  'we"  bee  uise  I  am  trying  '  ■ 
speak  not  only  for  mvself.  but  for  others  a.s 
well,  and  especially  for  those  of  my  fello'^' 
accired  who  have  not  had  the  be'iefit  •■: 
.au'-  education.  I  think  al.-=o  that  when  I  fay 
•'we"  the  overwhelming  majority  of  non- 
white  people  In  South  West  Africa  would 
like  to  he  included. 

Wp  ir"  far  awv  from  our  homes;  not  i 
sln'^le  member  of  our  fam'lies  has  ccme  to 
visit  us.  never  mind  be  present  .  t  our  trial 
Tiie  Pretorl-i  Ja-I  the  police  l.o'dnu  .rters  a' 
Compol,  where  we  were  Interrogated  and 
wh'Te  statements  were  extrr.cted  from  us. 
and  th's  court  Is  all  we  Ivxve  seen  <.f  Pretoria 
We  have  been  cut  off  from  our  people  imd 
the  world.  We  .11  wondered  whether  the 
headmen  would  have  repeated  some  of  their 
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lies  if  our  people  had  been  present  In  court 
to  hear  them. 

The  South  African  Government  has  again 
shown  its  strength  by  detaining  us  for  as 
long  as  it  pleased;  keeping  some  of  us  In 
iolltary  confinement  for  300  to  400  days  and 
bringing  us  to  its  capital  to  try  us.  It  has 
shown  its  strength  by  passing  an  act  espe- 
cially for  us  .tnd  having  it  made  retrospec- 
tive. It  has  even  chosen  an  ugly  name  to 
call  us  by.  One's  own  are  called  patriots,  or 
at  least  rebels:  your  opponents  are  called 
terrorists. 

A  court  can  only  do  Justice  in  political 
ca.ses  if  it  understands  the  position  of  those 
'Jaat  It  has  In  front  of  It.  The  state  has  not 
)nly  wanted  to  convict  us,  but  also  to  Justify 
the  policy  of  the  South  African  Government. 
We  win  not  even  try  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  becatise  we  know  that  a 
court  has  not  suffered  In  the  same  way  as 
we  have,  can  not  understand  us.  This  Is  per- 
haps why  it  is  said  that  one  should  be  tried 
by  one's  equals.  We  have  felt  from  the  very 
lime  of  our  .irrest  that  we  were  not  being 
tried  by  our  equals  but  by  our  masters,  and 
that  those  who  have  brought  us  to  trial  very 
>ften  do  not  even  do  us  the  courtesy  of  call- 
ing us  by  our  surnames.  Had  we  been  tried 
by  our  equals,  It  would  not  have  been  neces- 
^ary  to  have  any  discussion  about  grievances. 
They  would  have  been  known  to  those  set 
to  Judge  us. 

It  suits  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
•o  say  that  it  is  ruling  South  West  Africa 
with  the  consent  of  the  people.  This  Is  not 
true.  Our  organization.  South  West  African 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO I,  is  the  larg- 
est politlcil  organization  in  South  West 
.■\frlca.  We  consicler  ourpelvps  a  political 
party.  We  know  that  whites  do  not  think  of 
blacks  as  politicians— only  as  agitators.  Many 
of  our  people,  throush  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  ii.id  no  education  at  all.  Tliis  does  not 
mean  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
.\  man  floes  not  have  to  be  formally  edu- 
cated to  know  that  he  •wpnts  to  live  with  his 
family  ">'h^rp  he  wants  to  Ine.  and  not  where 
,in  official  chooses  to  te'l  him  to  livp;  10  move 
.ibout  Irecly  ncl  not  require  a  pass:  to  earn 
a  decent  wage;  to  be  free  to  work  for  the  per- 
son of  his  choice  for  as  long  as  he  wants;  and 
rinally.  to  be  ruled  by  the  people  that  he 
vants  to  be  ruled  by.  and  not  those  who  rule 
him  because  they  iiave  more  guns  than  he 
lias. 

Our  grievances  nre  called  "so-cnlled"  grlev- 
ii:Ce$.  We  do  not  believe  South  Africa  Is  In 
south  West  Africa  in  order  to  provide  facili- 
ties and  work  for  iion- whites.  It  is  there  for 
Its  own  ?"'fish  reasons.  For  the  first  forty 
vears  it  rild  practic.TlIv  nothing  to  fulfill  its 
^acred  truot"  It  nnlv  concerned  itself  with 
'he  welfare  cf  the  whites.  Since  1962  because 
"f  the  pressure  from  inside  bv  the  non- 
whites  ,->nd  especiallv  niy  organization,  and 
oecnuse  of  the  Itmelicht  placed  on  -nir  coun- 
'rv  bv  the  W'^rld.  .Smith  .Africa  has  been  try- 
ing to  (ic  1  hit  more.  It  ru.'-.hed  the  Bantustan 
Report  so  that  it  wovild  st  least  have  some- 
ihingr  10  .-^av  rit  the  World  Court. 

Onlv  one  who  is  not  white  and  has  suffered 
the  way  we  liave  can  say  whether  our  griev- 
:.nces  ire  real  or  "so-called". 

Those  of  us  who  have  some  education, 
together  with  our  uneducated  bretheren, 
have  .alwavs  struggled  to  eet  freedom.  The 
:dea  of  our  freedom  is  not  liked  by  South 
Africa  It  has  Tied  in  this  court  to  prove 
•hrough  The  mouths  of  a  couple  of  its  paid 
'-hlefs  and  a  paid  ofHclal  that  SWAPO  does 
not  represent  the  people  of  South  West 
Africa.  If  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
•.v»re  .•'ure  that  SWAPO  did  not  represent  the 
innermost  feelings  of  the  people  in  South 
West  .'\frica.  it  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  It  impossible  for  SWAPO 
to  advocate  its  peaceful  policy. 

South  .Xfriean  officials  want  to  believe  that 
SWAPO  is  an  irresponsible  organization  and 
•hat  it  is  an  organization  that  resorts  to  the 


level  of  telling  people  not  to  get  vaccinated. 
As  much  as  white  South  Africans  may  want 
to  believe  this,  this  is  not  SWAPO.  We  some- 
times feel  that  is  what  the  Government 
would  like  SWAPO  to  be.  It  may  be  true  that 
some  member  or  even  meml>ers  of  SWAPO 
somewhere  refused  to  do  this.  The  reason  for 
such  refusal  is  that  some  people  In  our  part 
of  the  world  have  lost  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernors of  our  country  and  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  even  the  good  that  they  are 
trying  to  do. 

Your  Government,  my  Lord,  undertook  a 
very  special  responsibility  when  it  was 
awarded  the  Mandate  over  us  after  the  First 
World  War.  It  assumed  a  sacred  trust  to  guide 
us  towards  Independence  and  to  prepare  us  to 
take  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  believe  that  South  Africa  has 
abused  that  trust  because  of  its  belief  in 
racial  supremacy  (that  white  people  have 
been  chosen  by  God  to  rule  the  world)  and 
Apartheid.  We  believe  that  for  fifty  years 
South  Africa  has  failed  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  our  people.  Where  are  our 
trained  men?  The  wealth  of  our  country  has 
been  used  to  train  your  people  for  leadership 
and  the  sacred  duty  of  preparing  the  in- 
digenous fjeople  to  take  their  ])lace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  has  been  ignored. 

I  know  of  no  case  in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  a  parent  who  did  not  want  his  ciiild  to 
go  tD  school  if  the  facilities  were  available. 
but  even  if,  as  It  was  said,  a  small  percentage 
of  parents  wanted  their  chlldrtn  to  look 
after  cattle,  I  am  sure  that  South  Alrlca  was 
strong  enough  to  impose  its  will  on  this, 
as  it  has  done  in  so  many  other  respects.  To 
us  it  has  always  seemed  that  our  rulers 
•.vanted  to  keep  us  backward  lor  their 
benefit. 

1963  for  us  was  to  be  the  year  of  our 
freedom.  Prom  I960  it  looked  as  if  South 
.-Vfrica  could  not  oppose  the  world  forever. 
The  world  is  important  to  us.  In  the  .'^ame 
way  as  all  laughed  in  court  when  they  heard 
that  an  old  man  tried  to  bring  down' a  hell- 
coptar  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  we  laughed 
when  South  Africa  said  that  It  would  oppose 
the  world.  We  knew  that  the  world  was  di- 
vided, but  as  time  went  on  it  at  least  ;igreed 
that  South  Africa  had  no  right  to  rule  us. 

I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  easy  for  men  of 
different  races  to  live  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other. I  myself  had  no  experience  of  this  in 
my  youth,  and  at  first  it  surprised  me  that 
men  of  different  races  could  live  together  in 
peace.  But  now  I  know  It  to  be  true  and  to  be 
something  for  which  we  must  strive.  The 
South  African  Government  creates  hostility 
by  separating  people  and  emphasizing  their 
differences.  We  believe  that  by  living  together 
people  will  learn  to  lose  their  fear  of  each 
other.  We  also  believe  that  this  fear  which 
some  of  the  whites  have  of  Africans  is  based 
on  their  desire  to  be  superior  and  privileged 
i.nd  that  when  whites  see  themselves  as  part 
of  South  West  Africa,  sharing  with  us  all  its 
liopes  and  troubles,  then  that  fear  will  dis- 
:ippear.  Separation  is  said  to  be  a  natural 
process.  But  why.  then,  is  it  imposed  by  force, 
i.nd  why  then  is  it  that  whites  have  the  su- 
periority? 

Headmen  are  used  to  oppress  us.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  foreigners  have  tried  to 
rule  indirectly — We  know  that  only  those  who 
are  prepared  to  do  what  their  masters  tell 
them  become  headmen.  Most  of  those  who 
had  some  feeling  for  their  people  and  who 
wanted  independence  have  been  intimidated 
into  accepting  the  policy  from  above.  Their 
guns  and  sticks  are  used  to  make  people  say 
they  support  them. 

I  have  come  to  know  that  our  people  can- 
not expect  progress  as  a  gift  from  anyone,  be 
it  the  United  Nations  or  South  Africa.  Prog- 
ress is  something  we  shall  have  to  struggle 
and  work  for.  And  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  in  which  we  shall  be  able  and  fit  to  se- 
cure that  progress  is  to  learn  from  our  own 
pxperlence  and  mistakes. 


Your  Lordship  emphasized  In  your  Judg- 
ment the  fact  that  our  arms  came  from  Com- 
munist countries,  and  also  that  words  com- 
monly used  by  Communists  were  to  be  found 
in  our  documents.  But  My  Lord,  in  the  docu- 
ments produced  by  the  State  there  is  an- 
other type  of  language.  It  appears  even  more 
often  than  the  former.  Many  documents  fin- 
ish up  with  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty  to 
guide  us  in  our  .struggle  for  freedom,  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  South  African  Government 
that  we  should  be  discredited  in  the  Western 
world.  This  is  why  it  calls  uur  struggle  a 
Communist  plot:  but  this  will  not  be  believed 
by  the  world.  The  world  knows  that  we  .ire 
not  interested  in  ideologies. 

We  feel  that  the  world  as  a  whole  lias  a 
special  responsibility  towards  us.  This  is  be- 
ruu.se  the  land  of  tjur  fathers  was  handed 
over  !o  .South  .Africa  by  a  world  body.  It  is  a 
divided  world,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  iiope  for 
us  that  It  at  least  agrpe,s  abotit  one  thing — 
that  we  are  entitled  to  freedom  ..nd  justice. 
Other  mandated  territories  have  received 
their  freedom.  The  Judgment  of  the  World 
Court  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  tis  We 
felt  betrayed  and  we  believed  that  South 
.Africa  would  never  fulfill  its  tru.=t.  Some  felt 
that  we  would  secure  our  freedom  only  by 
fighting  for  it.  We  knew  that  the  ix>wer  of 
South  Africa  is  overwhelming,  but  we  also 
knew  tliat  our  case  is  a  Just  one  and  our 
situation  Intolerable — why  should  we  not 
also  receive  otir  freedom? 

We  are  sure  that  the  world's  efforts  t.o  help 
us  in  uur  plight  will  continue,  whatever 
.South  Afric;;ns  may  call  us. 

We  do  not  expect  that  lnde{>endence  will 
end  'lur  troubles,  but  we  do  believe  that  our 
people  :ire  entitled — as  are  all  peoples— to 
r.ile  'heniFelv'^'  It  is  i.cl  really  a  question  of 
whether  South  Africa  treats  us  well  or 
badly,  bi.t  that  South  West  Africa  is  our 
country  and  we  wish  to  be  our  own  masters. 
There  are  some  who  will  say  that  they  a'-e 
.sympathetic  with  |our  cause,  but  unwilling 
to  fondcnel  viclence.  I  wo'jld  ;inswer  that  I 
:im  not  by  nature  a  man  of  violence  and  I 
believe  that  violence  is  a  sin  against  God  and 
my  fellow  men.  SWAPO  itself  was  a  non- 
violent orrraiiizatlon.  but  the  South  African 
Government  is  not  truly  interested  in 
whether  opposition  is  violent  or  non-violent. 
It  does  not  wish  to  hear  any  opposition  to 
.Apartheid,  Since  1963.  SWAPO  meetings 
have  l:>een  banned.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the 
;rih:il  aut.iorities  who  have  tione  so.  but  they 
worked  -A'ith  the  -South  African  Government, 
which  has  never  lifted  a  linger  in  favor  of 
political  freedom.  We  have  found  (-urselves 
voteless  in  our  own  country  and  deprived  of 
the  rieht  to  meet  and  state  our  own  political 
'pinions. 

Is  it  surprising  that  in  such  times  m,y 
countr\-men  have  taken  up  arms?  Violence  is 
truly  fearsome,  but  who  would  not  defend 
his  property  and  himself  against  a  robber? 
And  we  believe  that  South  Africa  has  robbed 
lis  rr  oiir  '-■ounirv 

I  have  spent  my  life  working  in  SWAPO, 
which  is  an  ordinary  political  party  like 
any  other.  Suddenly  we  in  SWAPO  found 
that  a  war  situation  had  arisen  and  that 
our  colleagues  and  South  .Africa  were  facing 
each  other  in  the  field  of  battle.  .Although  I 
had  not  been  responsible  for  organizing  my 
people  militarily  and  althov3h  I  believed 
we  were  un'wise  to  fight  the  might  of  South 
.Africa  while  we  were  so  weak.  I  could  not 
refuse  to  help  them  when  the  time  came. 
My  Lord,  you  found  it  necessary  to  brand 
me  a  coward.  During  the  Second  World  War. 
when  it  became  evident  that  both  my  coun- 
try and  your  country  were  threatened  by  the 
dark  clouds  of  Nazism.  I  risked  mv  life  for 
both  of  them,  wearing  a  uniform  with  orange 
bands  on  it. 
But  some  of  your  countrymen  when  called 
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to  batt'.e  -.o  defend  civilization  resorted  to 
sibotage  ag;imst  their  own  ratherLind.  I  vol- 
unteered to  f.ice  German  bullet-i.  and  m  a 
guard  of  military  instaiUtlons.  both  In  South 
West  Africa  and  the  Republic,  was  prepired 
to  be  the  victim  of  their  sabot.ige  Txl  ly  they 
are  our  mvsters  and  are  considered  the 
heroes,  and  I  am  called  the  coward. 

When  I  consider  my  country  I  am  proud 
that  my  countrymen  have  tdHen  up  arms  for 
their  pe<jp;e  and  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
calis  h'.mielf  a  m*n  would  not  dtaplse  them. 
In  1J64  the  African  National  C-mgress 
ANCi  .md  P.in  Afrlcanlst  Congress  ( PAC  i 
in  South  .\frlca  were  suppressed  This  con- 
vinced me  that  we  were  K>o  weak  to  (ace 
South  Africa's  force  by  waging  battle  When 
some  of  my  country's  soldiers  came  back  I 
foresaw  the  trouble  there  would  be  for 
SWAPO.  my  people  and  me  personally.  I  tried 
to  do  whAt  I  could  to  prevent  my  people  from 
going  into  the  bush  In  my  ittempta  I  be- 
came unpopular  wTth  some  of  my  people,  but 
this,  too.  I  w.is  prepired  to  face.  Decisions  of 
this  kind  are  not  easy  to  make.  My  loyalty  Is 
to  my  country  My  organization  could  not 
work  properly— !t  could  not  even  hold  meet- 
ings I  had  no  answer  to  the  question  "Where 
has  your  non-violence  got  US'""  Whilst  the 
World  Court  Judgment  was  pending.  I  at 
least  had  that  to  fall  back  on.  When  we  failed. 
after  years  of  waiting,  I  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  my  people. 

Even  though  I  did  not  agree  that  people 
should  go  into  the  bush,  I  could  not  refuse 
to  help  them  when  I  knew  that  they  were 
hungry 

I  even  passed  on  the  request  for  dvnamlte 
It  was  not  an  e:isy  decision.  Another  man 
might  have  been  able  to  say  "I  will  have 
nothing  r<3  do  with  that  sort  oi  thing  '  I  wis 
not,  and  I  cou'.d  not  remain  a  spectator  m 
the  struggle  of  my  people  for  their  freedom. 
I  am  .1  loyal  Namlblan  and  I  could  not 
betray  my  people  to  their  enemies  I  admit 
th.it  I  decided  to  assist  those  who  had  taken 
up  irms  I  know  that  the  strtiggle  will  be 
long  iind  bitter  I  aUo  know  that  my  people 
Will  wige  that  struggle,  whatevr  the  cost 

Onlv  when  we  ire  granted  our  Independ- 
ence will  the  struggle  stop.  Only  when  our 
human  dignity  la  restored  'o  us,  as  equals  of 
the  whites,  will  there  be  peace  between  us. 
We  bel.eve  that  South  Africa  has  a  choice — 
either  to  live  ^t  peace  with  us  or  to  subdue 
us  by  force.  IT  you  choose  to  crush  us  and 
impose  your  will  on  vis  then  vou  not  only 
betray  your  trust,  but  you  will  live  In  security 
for  only  so  long  as  your  power  is  greiter  than 
ours  No  South  A.'rican  will  live  at  peace  In 
South  West  Africa,  for  each  will  know  his 
security  is  b.ised  on  force  and  that  without 
force  he  will  fnce  rejection  by  the  people  of 
South  West   Afrlc-1. 

My  co-accused  -nd  I  have  suffered.  We  are 
not  looking  forward  to  our  imprisonment. 
We  do  not,  however,  feel  that  our  efforts  and 
sacrifiie  have  been  wasted.  We  believe  that 
human  suffering  has  Its  effect  even  on  those 
who  impose  it.  Wc  hope  that  what  has  hap- 
pened will  persuade  the  whites  of  South 
Africa  that  we  and  the  world  may  be  right 
and  thev  may  be  wrong.  Only  when  white 
South  Afr;cins  realize  this  .\nd  act  on  It, 
wU!  It  be  possible  for  us  to  stop  our  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Justice  in  the  land  of  our 
birth. 


THE  J5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
WOMEN  MARINES 

Mr  M'XORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniiri'Uis  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MrCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
speak  wiiii  pardonable  pride  today  of  the 
pending  25tli  aimiver.sary  of  the  women 
marines  as  we  know  them  today  Legis- 
lation initially  sponsored  by  our  late  be- 
loved Representative  from  Minnesota, 
Maj.  Gen  Melvin  J  Maas,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  retired,  and  signed  into 
law  on  February  13.  1943.  is  i.  quarter- 
century  old  this  month. 

Contributmi;  largely  to  the  reputation 
which  the  'Aomen  marines  have  rightly 
earned  for  dedicated  service  over  the 
past  12.5  years  is  the  leadership  and  in- 
spiration provided  by  the  women  wlio 
have  served  as  their  Directors.  Three  of 
these— Col.  Ruth  Cheney  Slreeter.  their 
nrst  Director.  Col  Julia  E.  Hamblet.  and 
Col.  Barbara  J.  Bishop,  who  heads  them 
today — come  from  Massachusetts  Colo- 
nel Streeter  was  born  at  Brookllne.  Colo- 
nel Hamblet  m  Winchester,  and  Colonel 
Bisliop  in  Boston. 

In  1943.  women  joined  the  Marine 
Corps  to  "Free  a  Marine  To  Fight."  To- 
day s  woman  marii'e  enlists  to  -erve  her 
country,  as  did  the  many  hundreds  be- 
fore her;  and,  like  them,  she  does  her 
job  well. 

"Free  a  Marine  To  Fight  '  was  their 
World  War  II  recruitinK  slogan,  and  the 
women  lived  up  to  it  Within  a  year  of 
activation.  Women  Reserves  were  serving 
at  every  major  Marine  Corps  installation 
in  the  UniU'd  States — in  more  than  200 
difTerent  specialist  assit!nmem.s  Besides 
the  expected  clerical  jobs,  they  were 
workms  in  communications,  quartermas- 
ter, post  exclianne,  motor  transport,  food 
services,  persoiuiel,  mtellmence.  admin- 
istration, recruiting,  community  rela- 
tions, educatum.  legal  assistance,  and 
photosftaphy.  In  aviation,  their  skills 
rammed  from  parachute  iigper  to  Link 
trainer  instructor,  to  aerologist,  to  con- 
trol tower  operator. 

Within  another  4  months,  women  ac- 
counted for  85  percent  of  the  enlisted 
strength  of  Marine  Corps  headquarters 
and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all 
permanent  personnel  at  major  posts  and 
stations  in  the  United  States.  When  i em- 
ulations limiting  them  to  stateside  dufy 
were  relaxed,  the  first  continKent  of 
Wnmen  Rcsei'ves  arrived  at  Hawaii;  and 
beTore  the  war  was  over,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand women  nad  .served  with  the  Marin'- 
Garrison  Forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  at 
the  air  station  at  nearby  Ewa. 

Exactly  how  many  marines  the  Women 
Reserves  freed  to  tlsiht  was  often  a  sub- 
ject for  speculation  Their  peak  World 
War  II  strength— nearly  19,000— approx- 
imated the  size  of  a  Marine  Corps  di- 
vision, and  Ceil.  .Mexancii-!'  .\  Vande- 
grift.  the  second  wartime  Commandant 
of  the  marines,  once  remarked  that  the 
Women  Reserves  could  'feel  responsible 
for  putting  the  6th  Marine  Division  In 
the  held;  for  without  the  women  filling 
the  jobs  throus'iout  the  Marine  Corps, 
there  would  not  liave  been  sufficient  men 
available  to  form  that  division." 

In  1946.  when  the  war  was  over,  the 
women's  units  were  quickly  demobilized; 
but  a  small  nucleus  of  trained  women 
was  retained  to  set  up  a  postwar  organi- 
zation through  which  an  expanded 
Women's  Reserve  could  be  rapidly  and 
efficiently  activated  should  the  need  arise 
again. 


Prom  1946  until  pa.^sage  of  the  Wom- 
en >  .Aimed  Services  Integration  Act  ol 
June  12.  1948.  there  were  no  more  than 
a  hundred  \olunteer  '.vomen  on  active 
duty  with  the  corps.  Then,  w.th  author- 
ity to  accept  women  into  the  rceular  Ma- 
Miie  Corps,  came  a  slow  but  gradual 
buildup  of  women's  units  until,  when 
Korean  war  broke  out.  13  oicainzed 
Woman  Reserve  platoons  were  called  up 
tor  duty  when  the  male  Reserves  weie 
mobilized  in  the  summer  of  1950  Al- 
though their  numbers  did  not  approach 
their  World  War  II  strength,  the.^e 
women  niarines— like  their  predeces- 
sors— freed  marines  for  combat  duty. 

Today,  with  the  Marine  Corps  heavily 
committed  in  Southeast  Asia,  its  women 
continue  m  their  traditional  role— nut 
only  in  stateside  .lobs.  but  in  overseas  a>- 
.-^ignments  undreamed  of  by  those  who 
set  the  tradition  of  freeing  marines  t  i 
fight.  Within  the  past  3  years.  wome:i 
marines  have  .seen  duty  in  Englaiut. 
France.  Germany,  Italy.  Panama,  and  ;:. 
the  Dominican  Republic  Hawaii,  loii' 
their  most  di.-^tant  outpost,  has  becom 
a  stopover  for  women  on  the  way  to  du' 
in  the  Philippines.  Japan,  Okinawa,  aii';; 
South  Vietnam. 

On   last  November  8.  when  Preside:  • 
Johnson   signed   into   law   a   bill   givn. 
women  in  the  armed  .services  equal  pn  - 
motion    opportunity    with     their    mc- 
counterparts,   he  remarked: 

Our  .Armed  Purees  liter.;lly  could  not  op- 
erate  effectively  or  erficlently  without  our 
wi.men  So,  both  .is  President,  and  as  th" 
Commander  m  Chief.  I  .:m  very  plMsed  ai.o 
very  proud  to  have  thU  measure  .sent  to  ir.  • 
by  the  Congress. 

Such  high  tribute  to  their  worth  staiK- 
as  inspiration  to  all  women  marines  a 
they  enter  their  silver  anniversary  yeai 
But.   with   or   without   rcco-'nition — an:: 
rhis  truth  they  have  already  proved— 
long  as  marines  mu.-t  defend  freedom  1 
force    of    arms,    women    marines    wi.: 
stand  fast  in  the  tradition  that  is  as  o.  i 
as  their  --ervice.  freeing  marines  to  fiPl.' 
The  countr\-  is  proud  of  these  womc:. 
marines,   just   as   they   have   shown  !  '• 
their  live?  their  pride  in  their  counii' 
Fully  accented  by  the  men  whose  marii.t 
ureen   uniform   they   have   shared   with 
distinction  for  25  years,  today's  womi  : 
matines   de.serve   our   haopie.st    felicita- 
tions and  best  wrshes.  A  .'rateful  naiic . 
marks  the  jiassatfe  of  time  in  which  thi". 
have   been     'ike   the   men   of   the  corps. 
"Semper  Fidelis  " 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  salute  the  womc:i 
marines  and  ask  that  my  coUeapur.'^ 
share  with  me  the  pleasure  of  doin: 
thtm  honor. 

In  my  remarks.  I  include  a  copy  of  a 
letter   I    have   sent   to   Col.   Barbara   ■' 
Bishop.  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Director  •  f 
Women  Marines: 
Col.   B.^RBARA  J.  Bishop,  USMC. 
Di-ectOT  of  Wcrnen  Marines. 
Headquarters  Marine  Ccp^, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Colonfl  Bishop-  Obsprvmg  with 
Interest  the  approaching  Silver  Anniver^.^ry 
of  th°  Women  Marines.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opfKirtunlty  to  extend  to  you.  and  to  ill 
Women  Marines  p.ist  :'nci  present,  my  sincere 
best  wislies  for  conTinuin?  succets  in  your 
service  to  your  Corps  and  Country. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Wrmtn's  Reserve  on  February 
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13.  1943.  the  dedlcatlo.i  to  duty  shown  by 
the  women  of  the  Marine  Corps  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  who 
;ire  aw.ire  of  their  splendid  contribution  to 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  note  that  of  the 
!ive  women  who  have  headed  the  Women 
Marines  since  1943.  three  are  from  my  own 
home  State.  Massachusetts  gave  the  Women's 
Reserve  its  first  Director  in  the  person  of 
Colonel  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter.  who  was  born 
in  BrCK^klir.e.  Colonel  Julia  E.  Hamblet, 
youngest  director  of  women  in  the  armed 
services,  wlio  served  two  terms  as  your  Di- 
rector—first us  a  Woman  Reserve  and  later 
.13  ,1  Regular— was  born  in  Winchester. 
Massachusetts.  And  you,  entering  your  fifth 
vear  ns  Director  of  Women  Marines,  claim 
Boston  lis  your  place  of  birth.  Massachusetts 
•\\n  be  lust  proud  of  three  such  illustrious 
vtmghters.  and  Indeed  of  all  its  women  (and 
they  are  m  my  I  who  liave  served  our  Country 
III  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Marines. 

1  hope  you  will  convey  to  your  Women 
Marine.-  Lr.ithered  to  celebrate  their  Twenty- 
:i:th  .Anniversary,  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  a  fully  merited  "Well  Done"  for 
their  contribution  to  the  defense  of  our 
V  'tlon 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCormack. 


PRESIDENTS   ANTICRIME 
PROGRAM 

Mr,  MONAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.lection  to 
I  he  r^ouest  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Connecticiit':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinnis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  mv  colleagues  who  have  al- 
leady  praised  President  John.son's  omni- 
bus anticrime  mes.saee.  Tlie  President's 
loiceful  and  succinct  statement  on  one 
if  thc>  crucial  issues  confronting  urban 
.\iuerica,  documents  without  doubt  the 
commitment  he  holds  for  improving  the 
uuality  of  our  citizens'  lives. 

Of  ijarticular  interest  to  me  is  the 
i'i'r.-idpnt'3  recommendation  that  the 
.nodel  cities  program  be  required  to  in- 
clude crime  prevention  and  control  plans 
r.i  the  proposals  of  those  presently  desig- 
iiated  cities  as  well  as  those  designated 
-ater.  As  a  representative  of  East  St. 
Ljuis.  one  of  the  63  cities  selected,  I  am 
[ileased  "oy  the  recommendation.  As  one 
of  tlic  four  cities  which  has  had  its  work 
program  approved,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  East  St.  Louis'  5-year  master  plan 
•  ontains  provisions  for  a  model  anti- 
rime  program,  which  includes  a  pro- 
o.-;al  for  impro'.ing  police-community 
:e!ations.  one  of  the  keystones  of  any 
'  ell-desicned  anticrime  program. 

I  look  forward  to  the  implementation 
nf  President  Johnson's  program  in  East 
St.  Louis. 


MOVEMENT  NEEDED  IN  MIDDLE 
EAST  DISPUTE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.isk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  levise  and  extend 
iny  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
:natter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tx) 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  recent  attendance  in  England  at  the 
Ditchley  House  Conference  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  a  subsequent  trip  to  sev- 
eral countries  of  that  area,  I  have  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  dangerous  na- 
ture of  the  Arab-Israel  impasse,  a  new- 
realization  of  the  perils  which  its  con- 
tinuance holds  for  the  United  States  and 
a  strong  conviction  that  its  settlement 
is  urgently  necessary. 

Not  only  is  the  resolution  of  this 
dispute  desirable  in  itself,  but  its  con- 
tinuance has  implications  for  the  future 
security  of  U.S.  interests  in  the  area  that 
must  cause  us  serious  concern. 

The  United  Nations  has  voted  a  reso- 
lution which  furnishes  the  broad  basis 
upon  which  a  settlement  may  be  found- 
ed. Of  course,  it  is  somewhat  general  in 
its  language,  but  this  is  necessarily  so 
since  any  initial  proposal  for  a  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute  must  leave  loom  for 
changes  of  position  and  changes  of  lan- 
guage. This  being  said,  however,  this 
British  resolution — which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  a  resolution  previously  of- 
fered by  the  United  States— contains  all 
the  basic  points  at  dispute  between  the 
parties.  Tlrese  include  establishment  of 
boundaries,  recognition  of  status,  free- 
dom of  navigation,  and  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  problems 
will  be  difficult  to  solve  and  agreement 
v.-'ll  be  hard  to  achieve,  but  the  point 
which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  .some  move- 
ment of  the  parties  toward  solution  is 
r.cces.saiy  and  time  is  of  the  essence. 

The  passage  of  time,  unfortunately, 
has  not  here — as  in  some  cases — brought 
a  relaxation  of  tensions,  but  rather  an 
increase.  Feelings  on  both  sides  remain 
strong.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  rearming  the  Arab  States  and 
training  their  armies  on  the  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  the  Israelis  have  destroyed 
United  Arab  Republic  refineries  and  have 
fired  upon  Egyptian  .ships  in  the  Suez 
Canal.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  done, 
these  acts  demonstrate  that  the  fires  of 
potential  combat  burn  close  to  the  sur- 
face and  may  flame  into  a  conflagration 
at  any  time. 

Under  the  U.N.  resolution,  Gunnar 
Jarring  is  presently  in  the  Middle  East 
and  has  been  there  since  Deccinber  12, 
1967.  He  has  talked  with  various  parties 
to  the  war  of  June  5  and  has  sought  to 
elicit  statements  of  position  which  might 
form  the  first  faint  foundation  for  a  set- 
tlement. In  fact,  the  immediate  objective 
is  to  gain  some  recognition  for  his  com- 
mission since  Israel  questions  its  compe- 
tence to  act  in  the  controversy,  it  being 
the  position  of  that  nation  that  face-to- 
face  talks  with  the  Arab  nations  must  be 
held  to  provide  greater  assurance  that 
any  agreements  reached  will  have  sanc- 
tion and  permanence. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Jarring  mission 
has  accomplished  little  in  the  way  of 
achieving  a  start  of  discussions.  The 
Arabs  insist  on  Israel  withdrawal  to  the 
boundaries  of  June  5,  1967.  The  Israelis 
insist  on  face-to-face  discussions  with- 
out any  intermediary,  meaning  Mr.  Jar- 
ring. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  these  posi- 


tions will  not  be  accepted  by  the  opposite 
parties  to  the  dispute.  Tlierefore,  unless 
one  believes  in  the  continuation  of  the 
present  impassp— and  there  are  elements 
on  both  sides  who  for  differing  reasons 
advocate  its  continuance — it  is  clear  that 
some  change  of  position  will  be  neces- 
sary if  a  resolution  is  ever  to  be  achieved. 
I  restate  my  belief,  then,  that  time  is 
not  on  the  side  of  agreement.  Solutions 
that  were  ix)ssible  6  months  ago  are  feas- 
ible no  longer.  Public  opinion  is  not  what 
it  was  in  June  or  July.  A  return  of  the 
Jarring  mission  to  the  U.N.  with  a  report 
of  "no  cooperation"  will  not  enhance  the 
standing  of  the  recalcitrants. 

I  believe  that  a  negotiated  .settlement 
of  this  dispute  is  essential  for  the  peace 
of  the  area  and  the  world.  A  continuation 
of  the  present  impasse  holds  increasing 
promise  of  renewed  and  more  exten.^ive 
hostilities  as  time  goes  by  and  attitudes 
harden  and  pa.ssions  rise.  There  still  is  a 
chance  to  .uet  the  wheels  turning  but  it 
decrea.ses  in  scope  every  day  that  pas.ses. 
I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  traaedy  if 
Mr.  Jarring  were  to  come  Ijack  to  the 
U.N.  with  empty  hands  and  nport  that 
there  was  no  disposition  to  even  talk 
about  a  settlement.  The  Arab  States 
miaht  then  move  to  implement  the  reso- 
lution with  French  and  Ru.s.sian  support. 
It  .seems  to  me  urgently  to  be  desired 
that  both  .>ides  search  their  consciences 
to  see  whether  or  not  .some  ijo.ssibiiity 
exists  that  a  beginning  of  discussions 
may  be  had.  In  private  labor  disputes 
we  say  that  the  parties  should  -barrain 
collectively  in  good  faith."  That  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  objective  here.  And 
just  as  the  failure  to  reach  agreement 
through  collective  bargaining  results  in 
strikes  which  are  disastrous  to  all  con- 
cerned, so  here  a  continuation  of  in- 
transigence may  eventually  end  in  a 
wider  and  more  deadly  conflict,  that 
might  -vvell  not  be  limited  to  the  i^arties 
to  last  year's  dispute,  but  might  draw  in 
the  maior  jjowers,  including  the  United 
States. 

I  .sugge.st.  too.  that  our  Government 
iorcibly  as.sert  its  belief  that  negotiations 
are  vital  for  world  peace  and  that  the 
parties  should  set  about  reexamining 
their  positions  and  that  Mr.  Jarring 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  U.N.  with 
evidence  of  material  progress. 

It  is  my  belief  that  responsible  people 
on  both  sides  want  a  resolution  of  this 
di.spute  and  the  achievement  of  stand- 
ards that  v.'ill  have  some  guarantee  of 
permanency. 

I  am  confident  that  great  progress  can 
be  made  in  this  direction  if  action  is 
taken  now.  Perhaps  neither  .side  will 
achieve  its  maximum  demands,  but  such 
IS  never  the  case  in  peaceful  negotiations 
and  it  certainly  is  never  the  case  in  reso- 
lution by  war.  On  the  other  hand,  a  real 
attempt  at  negotiation  under  the  aus- 
iMces  of  the  U.N.  and  with  its  results 
protected  by  U.N.  sanction  should  bring 
:i  more  acceptable  arrangement  than  has 
m'cviously  existed  and  one  which  will 
have  less  potential  for  future  trouble 


LET  US  IMPROVE  OUR  SPENDING 
AND   BUDGET  PRACTICES 

Mr.   MONAGAN.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  con.seni  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Cunnecticut? 

There  'ai^.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  fis- 
cal crls..s  that  presently  c  mf  rants  our 
Government  emphasizes  with  particular 
clarity  the  need  to  establish  priorities 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  limited  funds 
at  the  Nation  s  di.sposal  and  the  need  for 
a  constant  reevaluation  of  tiie  objects 
and  programs  en  which  money  is  to  be 
spent. 

In  the  executive  branch,  personnel  and 
programs  becime  entrenched  and  an- 
nual appropriation  requests,  each  hisher 
than  the  last,  are  routinely  made  While 
congressional  .scrutiny  may  from  lime 
to  time  focus  upon  particular  aotivities. 
there  is  little  sustained  effort  made  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of.  and  neces- 
sity for.  executive  programs  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the-.r  cost  to  the  total  budget.  As 
a  member  nf  the  Gnernment  Operations 
Commute*.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  vital 
role  that  iPtjislatue  oversi.jlit  can  play 
in  this  area,  but  all  too  often,  it  is  only 
aft'-r  i^reat  wa.ste  and  damage  have  re- 
sulted m  a  public  outcry  that  any  inquiry 
IS  undertaken. 

We  have,  moreover,  recently  been  made 
aware  of  the  lack  of  coordination  in  the 
work  of  the  various  appropriations  sub- 
committees. It  would  seem  from  what  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  each  subcommitiL-e  to  assess 
the  effect  of  its  action  in  the  light  of 
what  Its  fellows  have  done  and  m  terms 
of  overall  expenditures  for  the  year 

The  meat-axe  approach  to  expenditure 
reduction  has  often  been  deplored,  but 
never  abandoned.  Use  of  this  method  is 
encouraijed  by  the  relative  ease  and  lack 
of  discrimination  with  which  it  can  be 
exerci;  -d. 

All  this  suggests  rhe  need  for  an  in- 
dependent panel  to  develop  spending 
priorities  and  U)  evaluate  programs  m  a 
periodic,  orderly,  and  rational  manner. 
I  am  therefore  introducing  today,  legis- 
lation aimed  at  creating  .^uch  a  body  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  leceivc  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration  from  the  H'.  use. 


NOT  MEANT  TO  BE  POPULAR 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  H.\LEY  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
q  iest!on  about  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
larity of  the  United  States  is  at  an  all- 
time  low  throughout  the  world.  We 
should  have  learned  the  lesson  lorn,'  ago 
that  our  checkbook  diplomacy  through 
our  foreign  aid  program  has  not  bought 
us  friends.  Those  we  have  .sought  to  help 
in  South  Vietnam  and  in  South  Korea 
are  not  happy  about  our  recent  decisions 
and  actions  The  hour  has  come  for  us 
to  face  the  fact  that  what  is  important 
IS  not  popularity,  but  that  we  do  what 


IS  rl^ht  and  what  is  necessary  to  presen'e 
freedom   and  to  protect   ourselves 

My  friend.  Mr  John  Hamner,  the  edi- 
tor of  one  of  Florida's  ^reat  aaily  news- 
papers, the  Bradenton  Herald,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  timely  editorial  which  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea.gues.  The  editorial  "Not  Meant  To  Be 
Popular."  follows: 

N" )  r  Meant  To  Be  Poput-ab 

South  Koreans  are  obviously  angered  at 
the  tinned  Slates'  reaction  to  the  Pueblo 
capture  and  the  attempt  by  North  Korean 
infiltrators  to  assassinate  South  Korean 
President   Chung   Hee  Pak. 

Tills  anger  has  been  spelled  out  officially — 
they  don't  like  our  private  negotiations  with 
the  North  Koreans  to  get  the  Americans 
back,  and  they  dunt  like  what  .seems,  to 
them  at  least,  our  feeling  that  the  Pueblo 
IS  the  only  one  of  the  two  outrages  that's 
Important. 

South  Vietnamese  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
are  glvmg  Americ.ins  the  dirty  look,  other 
reports  say  .So  many  civilians  were  killed 
or  Injured  during  American  counterattacks 
on  Viet  Cong  units  that  we're  bkuned  for 
the    tr.iglc    death    toll. 

El.=;ewhere.  reports  Indicate  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  the  most  popular  people  In 
S<iuth  Vietnam  In  general  The  war  is  so 
much  more  widespread  and  ferocious  now 
than  It  w::s  a  lew  ye.irs  back  And  It  ap- 
pears, the  Cong  attacks  considered,  nearer 
an  end  only  by  nearlng  exhaustion  of  Viet- 
namese targets  to  shoot  at.  or  rice  pad- 
dies to  bomb 

These  are  but  a  couple  of  Incidents,  of 
course.  World-wide,  the  picture  Is  pretty 
much   the  same 

Asians,  m  .short  are  members  of  the 
same  human  race  ,is  are  the  French,  and 
in  that  human  nice  Its  a  toss-up  as  to 
who  dislikes  America  the  more,  the  Com- 
munist nations  or  our  friends.  "Neutral"  na- 
tions don't  count  in  the  contest.  They're 
too  tar  ahead. 

But  the  US  can't  shrink  Irom  the  tasks 
of  world  leadership  and  the  attempt  to  keep 
freedom  as  widespread  as  possible  Just  be- 
cause nobody  likes  us  either  very  mtich 
or  very  long.  We  ought  to  grow  up  a  little 
vnd  stop  trvlng  to  buy  friendship  and  allies 
But  we  ought  also  to  grow  up  and  realize 
tl.at  gold  stars  on  the  chart  of  world  opinion 
aren't  what  counts. 

Popularity  isn't  the  national  goal.  Survival 
is  So  the  US  must  le.irn  to  do  what's  right. 
when  It's  right,  to  serve  that  goal.  And 
never  mind  who  likes  us  or  likes  the  de- 
cisions The  most  highly  regarded  ;>erson 
at  every  funeral  can't  hear  a  word  of  the 
praise 

GENERAL  WESTMORELAND 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  .'■-peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r^.■•narks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob'ection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  efforts  are 
being  made  at  home  and  abroad — and 
this  includes  the  Communist  press — to 
discredit  General  Westmoreland. 

In  my  opinion,  these  efforts  are  against 
the  best  int-eresUs  of  the  United  States. 
General  Westmoreland  has  been  i^'iven 
wtiat  IS  probably  the  most  diiricult  mili- 
tary task  that  has  ever  been  assigned  to 
a  commander  of  US  forces.  He  has  per- 
formed well  The  men  he  commands  have 
performed  well 


As  in  any  war.  of  course,  there  have 
been  pluses  and  minu.ses.  To  expect  noth- 
ing but  success  against  as  determined  a 
foe  as  we  face  in  Vietnam  under  cir- 
cumstances which  greatly  favor  clande- 
stine attack   is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

We  need  to  supix)rt  our  men  m  Viet- 
nam, and  we  do.  We  need  to  support 
General  Westmoreland  under  whom  tliey 
serve 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield'' 

?.Ir  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
•A'ant  to  commend  the  ';enikinan  fur  the 
remarks  he  has  just  made  and  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  .SLiitim'^nts  ex- 
pressed regarding  General  Westmore- 
land. 

I  think  General  Westmoreland  hns 
done  a  supi-rb  job  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances  imaLiinable 

I  think  that  anyone  who  has  had  the 
opportunitv  to  meet  with  nim  and  to  di.'^- 
cu.ss  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  come  away 
improssed  by  his  great  knowledge  and 
Iks  grent  .«^pirit.  Gpiieral  We.'tmorrlanci 
not  only  lias  a  tremendous  kn.iwledc^e  of 
the  militaiT,  uihtical.  and  t'ci;nnmic 
challenges  confronting  us  in  Viptnam. 
but  al.so  demonstrat':s  an  inspirinL;  s!:ir;r 
of  determination  la  overcome  ::i!  of  the 
obstacks  to  victo.y  m  th:it  embattled 
land  Tliere  may  be  ome  signiflcpnce  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  voices  bein? 
iifard  today  in  criticism  of  General 
W'  stmorcland  are  voices  that  h.Tve  led  .> 
chorus  (if  despair  and  defeatism  for  ;! 
Ion';  time  in  our  countn-  Surelv  these 
are  not  the  voices  entitled  to  weigh  in 
the  critical  decisions  on  ler.dership  for 
victor\'  in  Vietnam. 

Geneinl  Westmoreland  has  demon- 
.trated  his  ability  to  rally  the  forces  of 
freedom  ;n  the  face  of  a  treacherou= 
trucc-brcaking  attack  by  Communist 
forces,  and  he  has  remained  r.  c:'lm  anci 
forcelul  pillar  of  strength  throushout  his 
.■>ervico  m  Vietnam  The  Nation  and  fret- 
men  even.' where  nwe  him  their  apprecia- 
tion and  highest  honors. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
wisliini,'  to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa»  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
i'.oma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  well  that  we  pau.se  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  great  figures  of  his- 
tory, and  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
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all  time,  whose  birthday  anniversarj'  Is 
celebrated     today — President     Abraham 

Lincoln. 

The  life  and  history  of  Lincoln  is  one 
that  will  always  live  in  the  minds  of 
human  beings  as  long  as  mankind  and 
history  exist. 

Lincoln  looked  to  the  future.  Lincoln 
.served  as  President  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  honest  differences  between  our  peo- 
ple, intense  differences,  and  when  the 
vorv  Nation  which  is  ours  today  was 
threatened  with  disunity  and  threatened 
'.vith  .separation.  But  Lincoln  persevered. 
He  had  faith  and  he  had  confidence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  dark 
days  of  Lincoln's  administrations,  par- 
ticularly his  second  administration.  But 
they  !)0.nt  up  the  lonehne.ss  of  Presi- 
dents. They  are  the  ones  who  must  make 
;he  final  deci.sions  concerning  the  na- 
tional inte.'csts  of  our  country.  They 
;<  ceive  advice  from  countle.ss  sources, 
.md  properly  so;  but  in  the  final  analysis 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  al.so  ilie  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  must  make  the  ultimate 
tiocision. 

Wiun  tlie  citoi:.ijn  invrlvts  extreme 
•e.is->:n  o.ie  w.iy  or  the  other,  v.hen  it 
involves  calculated  i:.  ks.  and  when  a  de- 
■ision  for  action  or  f nr  inaction  is  made. 
t!ie  Pr:..;idrnt  rf  the  United  States  is  ali 
!he  mo.c  Imely. 

S.D  p.ojecting  my  mind  mto  the  minds 
f  Presicents  who  hp\e  had  these  trying 
luestions  oonfrontiiie  them  durin.'^'the 

■  iistory  of  our  country,  I  have  said  to 
aiy.-elf.  What  would  I  do  if  I  were  in  the 
F'resident's    position?    I    think    I    might 

lave  a  little  more  appreciation  of  that 

iian  imst  Americans.  I  say  this  in  no 

\'y  lo-vvering  their  appreciation.  But  I 

hink  I  mvht  have  a  little  more  appreci- 

aion  becau.se  for   14  months  after  the 

.  .s.;assination  of  the  late  President  John 

!-^.  Kennedy  I  was  next  in  line  for  suc- 

i   ssion  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 

States.  While  the  questions  directly  con- 

.ront   us   m   C,)npress.   I   r.m   frank   in 

-tatmg   that  many  of  the  problems  of 

th?t  period  more  directly  confronted  me 

because  I  wiuld  ask  myself  the  question, 

"Vnnt  would  I  do  if  I  were  President  of 

iie  Uiiited  States? 

Sj   m   times   of   tension,  in   times  of 

-trong  emotionalism,  it  is  time  for  the 

.^ople  to  be  tolerant  and  to  withhold  the 

tatements  that  might,  while  our  boys  are 

richtin-  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 

'institute  shooting  them  in  the  back,  so 

'  I  speak.  It  might  be  well  to  develop  an 

nderstanding  mind  instead  of  the  cold, 

'  iitical  mind,  as  if  war  is  being  waged 

on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

v.hen  cur  country  is  engaged  in  conflict 

elsewhere  and  our  boys  are  fighting  to 

!'reser\e   liberty  in  other   parts  of   the 

■  orld  and  for  ourselves.  I  make  that 
statement  because  if  anyone  thinks  that 
i:'  we  would  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
:  am.  arrogant  aggression  would  not  take 
the  next  step,  the  next  step,  and  the  next 

lep.  just  as  Hitler  did  in  the  1930's,  they 
are  living  in  a  dream  world  of  hope. 

S3  I  think  it  is  well  to  pause  today  to 
lay  tribute  to  one  of  our  great  Presidents 
und  one  of  the  great  figures  of  history, 
not  because  of  the  political  party  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  as  President 


of  the  United  States,  Chief  Executive  of 
our  country,  who  came  across  the  pages 
of  history  at  a  most  trying  period  in  our 
Nation's  history,  and  who — misunder- 
st.-xid.  condemned,  villified — maintained 
his  faith  and  his  courage,  and  finally  he 
emerged  with  that  calm,  reflective,  but 
firm  leadership  of  his.  maintainin.T  unity 
in  our  country  and  mr^king  it  one  Nation. 
So  we  pause  today  ;!s  Americans  to  jjay 
tribute  to  the  imin  >rtal  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  RFPORT  OF  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITIOD 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO  255 1 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hon;  ■ 
the  follo'iving  messa.-ze  from  the  Prcsi- 
drnt  01  the  United  States:  which  v,as 
read,  and.  together  with  tiie  accompany- 
ing ijapers.  referred  to  tli":  Committee 
on  loreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

7"o  the  Co?:g:css  of  the  United  Siafc^: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  R'port  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agmcy. 

Two  weeks  ago.  on  January  18.  this 
auency  reported  to  me,  and  i'>  ;;.,.  v.orkl, 
that  a^/recment  had  at  la.st  been  rca''"hed 
with  th3  .Soviet  Union  on  a  e,-!miy.'  te 
d;aft  treaty  to  prevent  the  .spread  c-l  nu- 
clear vtspons.  The  draft  treat;,,  which 
lias  been  submitted  to  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  Ge- 
neva for  considaration  by  other  nations, 
is  the  most  significant  achievement  of 
the  Agency  since  its  establishment  seven 
years  ago. 

On  January  23.  I  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  request  that  the  life  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
be  extended  for  an  additional  three  years. 
At  that  time  I  noted  the  role  of  the 
Agency  in  bringing  us  close  to  the  final 
conclusion  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  "is  not  a 
creation  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a 
creation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  creation  of  all  na- 
tions, large  and  small. .  .  ." 

While  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  have  had  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  draft  treaty,  a  read- 
ing of  this  Report  will  make  plain  the 
extent  to  which  the  draft  lias  been  re- 
sponsive to  interests  and  views  of  the 
nations  which  do  not  now  have  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  cours?  of  a  lon.g  and  arduous 
negotiation,  we  have  learned  much  of  the 
concerns  and  des'res  of  these  nations.  We 
have  learned  that  it  is  not  nuclear  -ceap- 
ons  they  want,  bi:t  security:  not  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  atom.,  but  its  bene- 
fits. We  have  been  mrde  aware  of  t'^e 
depth  of  worldwide  concern  about  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  non-nuclear  states  have  wanted 
their  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
be  matched  with  a  binding  pledge  by  the 
nuclear  powers  to  negotiate  a  halt  in 
the  arms  race.  They  have  not  asked  that 
the  treaty  require  us  to  stop  making  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  to  divest  ourselves  of 
those  now  in  our  arsenals. 


But  they  have  asked  us  to  pledee  our- 
selves to  move  towards  that  ultimate 
goal.  They  feel  the  restraints  they  will 
voluntarily  accept  gi\e  tliem  the  right  to 
such  a  iiledge. 

In  drafting  the  non-;ji  I.feration 
treaty,  tl  e  United  States  and  tlie  Soviet 
U;iinn  ha\e  ackiiiwirdgcd  f.iat  right. 

Under  Article  \'I  of  the  draft  now  be- 
fore the  .nisarmament  Cimmittee.  the 
nuclear  nations  -.vill  assuni^^  a  .sokmn 
treaty  oblipation  to  pursue  nr-otiations 
in  !-ood  faith  on  effective  mfa'ures  re- 
gardint^  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  d'sarmamenf  .  .  '  it  is  an  ob- 
ligati  'n  tne  Lnited  States  will  undertake 
v.'itli  tho  utmost  .seriousnes.s— l.-ir  U  con- 
tinues a  I'olicy  begun  in  1946.  when  this 
nation  offend  to  jjlare  it-  imckar  v, cap- 
ons under  internatio.ial  conti..).  V/e  re- 
i.fr.rme'J  that  oblii-ation  at  Geneva  when 
tlie  Disaimament  Conference  convened 
there  .six  years  ago. 

A  rtadina  of  this  Re!J.)rt  .-'.yiws  clearly 
That  the  United  States  is  inir.'-uing  a 
broad  ijropram  of  re.s-carch  a:.d  negotia- 
tion in  fulfillment  of  its  commitment  to 
disarmament.  TJ^e  n-n-pr.  iif.a-ati jn 
treaty  now  under  considerati-m  i--  an- 
nlher  sle:.>  in  that  direction,  as  the  hot 
line  anti  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  and 
tli?  outer  .'.pace-  a.ireement  were  before  it. 

No  nation  is  more  aware  of  the  perils 
in  the  increasingly  expei  t  riestructive- 
ness  of  our  time  than  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  S.iviet  Union  shares  this 
awareness. 

This  is  why  we  have  jomtlv  p'.cdeed 
our  nations  to  negotiate  towards  i)ie  ces- 
sation of  the  nuclear  arms  rr.ce. 

This  is  whv  the  United  States  urgently 
desires  to  be'Jin  di.scu^sions  v.  irh  ilie  So- 
viet Union  about  the  buildup  of  offen.sive 
and  defensive  missiles  on  both  sides. 
Such  di.scussion.s— and  it  is  important  tc 
note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "reed  to 
them,  in  principle  at  least— will  aim  at 
finding  ways  to  avoid  another  costly  and 
futile  escalation  of  tlie  arms  race. 

Our  hopes  that  talks  will  .soon  begin 
reside  in  our  conviction  that  the  same 
mutual  interest  reflected  in  earlier 
agreements  is  present  here — a  mutual 
interest  in  stopping  the  rrpid  accumula- 
tion and  refinement  of  these  munitions. 

The  obligations  of  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  will  reinforce  our  will  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
world  will  judge  us  by  our  performance. 

The  report  I  am  forwardins?  today  is 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  det(  rmmation 
with  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  is  .supporting 
this  nation's  effort  to  keep  the  somber 
and  grim  elements  of  the  nuclear  present 
from  obliterating  the  promise  of  the 
future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
T-A2  White  House.  February  12. 1968. 


TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  OF 
NORTHERN   \TRG:NiA 

:«Tr.  rcOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vireinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  northern  Virainla 
have  been  of  c-incern  to  the  '-itizens  of 
my  district  for  a  lon«  ixriod  of  years,  xs 
I  am  sure  comparable  problems  in  all  of 
Metropolitan  VVashuv^ton  have  been  of 
concern  to  various  Members  of  the 
House.  I  would  hiipe  that  all  of  the  per- 
sons niterested  in  a  coordinated  system 
of  transportation  -.vill  aork  together  to 
eliminate  the  traffic  bottlenecks  we  have. 
It  may  be  of  mterest  to  the  membership 
to  see  a  letter  recently  received  by  me 
from  the  Virs;inia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  enclosiUK  a  resolution 
pas.sed  by  that  body  on  September  26, 
1963.  Both  of  these  are  set  forth  below 
The  problem  was  pressing  then,  it  is  very 
acute  now 
ViRr.rsiA  .STATE  Chamber  or  CoMMrprE. 

Richmond.    Va.    January     3/,    196S 
Hon  William  L.  Scott. 
Hnuse  Otfire  Building. 
Washingron.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Scott  I  am  sencllni;  you  a  copy 
>f  ,1  resolution  pti^sed  by  'ur  Board  ■■f  Dl-ec- 
»ors  on  September  26.  1963  We  feel  that  his 
resolution  Is.  as  pertinent  tod.^v  as  It  was 
then. 

The  re<;olutlon  refers  to  the  proposed  Tliree 
sisters  Bridge  .\s  vou  know,  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  Is  very  much  con- 
ifrned  with  this  project  Also,  the  Virginia 
state  Chamber  of  Commerce,  throtigh  the 
A-orlt  'f  Us  Better  Roads  Committee  1; 
concerned  with  the  development  of  our  high- 
way systems  in  Northern  Virginia  The  Cham- 
Her  has  also  taken  a  strong  stand  on  the 
development  nf  Dulles  International  Airport 
which  certainly  would  benerit  from  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  Interstate  66  construc- 
tion In  .Northern  Virginia. 

In  light  of  the  recent  developments  cnn- 
.•ernlug  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  we  simply 
want  to  renew  nur  support  of  this  project  and 
to  loln  with  other  Virginia  organizations  xixd 
the  VlrglrUa  Department  of  Highways  In 
seeking  some  st)lutlon  to  this  problem 

Thank  you  tor  j-our  consideration  of  this 
important  matter. 
Sincerely 

W      H      BOWDTTCH, 

president 

Resolution  Rec.\rdino  the  Constrvction  or 
HionwAY  FAiiLmts  IN  Northern  Virginia 
or  THE  Virginia  State  Chamber  or  Com- 
merce 

'.Vhereas.  the  construction  of  certain  vital 
Unks  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
.ind  Defense  Highways  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  has  been  deferred  by  a 
f'resideiitial  Executf. e  Order,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
)ver  the  Potom.ic  River,  planned  Jointly  oy 
tie  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways,  .i  part  of  Interstate 
Rr>ute  266  and  .liso  an  essential  jjart  of  the 
road  network  of  Metropolitan  W.ishington— 
IS  so  atre>-ted,  and 

Whereas.  Interstate  Route  86  is  being  des- 
ignated in  Virginia  to  carry  eight  lanes  of 
traffic  frum  it*  intersection  with  the  Dulles 
Access  Htghw.iy  .n  Fairlax  County,  to  a  point 
near  the  Potomac  RUer.  where  two  lanes  are 
proposed  to  onter  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  .md  six  lanes 
over  the  rhe<.>dore  Ro«j»eveit  Bridge,  now 
under  construLtLm  and  restricted  by  law  to 
SIX  lanes,  .ind 

Whereas,  the  denial  of  accesa  to  the  Dis- 
trict o'.er  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  would 
cause  a  serious  traffic  bottleneck  in  this 
heavily  populated  section  of  Arlington 
Covuity,  Virgin. a,  .ilready  suffering  from  .,un- 
gested  streets  and  highways,  and 

Whereas,  the  further  congestion  of  vehicu- 
lar traffic  by  denial  of  the  planned  outlet  to 


and  through  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
adversely  affect  the  business.  Industrial  and 
social  life  nf  our  thriving  Northern  Virginia 
area:  now.  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  endorses  and 
urges  the  construction  of  the  Tliree  Sisters 
Bridge  and  all  Its  connecting  links  on  the 
Interst;\te  System,  by  revoking  the  ordered 
deferment  at  the  earliest  possible  date:   and 

Be  it  further  res(.lved  that  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  no  objec- 
tions generally  to  the  proposals  for  niiisa 
transit,  but  does  not  agree  that  .such  pro- 
p<).sed  facilities  would  reduce  the  need  for 
highways  to  the  extent  Indicated:  believing 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  of  the  long- 
planned  highway  system  In  the  Northern 
Virginia  area  will  be  needed  even  If  all  of 
the  proposed  tr.inslt  facilities  are  con- 
structed,  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy:  Secret-iry  "f  Commerce  Lutlier  H 
Hodges:  Governor  .Mbertls  8  Harrison.  Jr.: 
Members  of  Congress  from  Virginia:  the  Vir- 
ginia General  .Assembly:  and  the  Virginia 
Highway  Commission 

Respectfvilly  submitted 

Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 
Bv   .T     T     Mathkws.    PrfMdent. 


PROTEST    R.-\IXY    IN    W.ISHINGTON 
THIS  SUMMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  > .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Herlonc]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Mr  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  Adolf  Hitler  wrote  "Mein 
kampf  "  In  it  he  told  the  world  what  he 
planned  to  do.  He  then  proceeded  to  do 
what  he  planned  Tl'.e  world  paid  no  at- 
tention to  what  he  said  until  it  was  too 
late  and  he  had  plunged  the  world  into 
a  holocaust. 

A  number  of  vears  ago  Frederic  Eneels 
and  Karl  Marx  set  forth  the  principles 
and  objectives  that  the  Communists  were 
.seeking  worldwide  They  and  their  suc- 
cessors since  have  tiroceeded  to  do  lust 
what  Marx  and  Engels  had  .said  they 
were  goinK  to  do.  The  world  paid  little 
attention  imtil  it  was  too  late  and  we  are 
now  reaping  the  results  of  our  apathy. 

Last  week  in  Washington,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  Klnz  and  Stokely 
Carmichael  met  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
in;?  plans  for  a  huge  protest  rally  in 
Washington  this  summer.  As  is  his  usual 
policy,  the  Reverend  King  piously  pon- 
tificates that  this  IS  going  to  be  a  non- 
violent demonstration;  tie  also  states 
that  there  will  be  civil  disobedience.  As 
IS  usually  the  case  wherever  one  of  these 
.so-called  nonviolent  demonstrations  is 
organized,  it  will  result  in  violence.  When 
this  happens,  King  will  sanctimoniously 
retreat  to  his  ivory  tower,  after  liaving 
ignited  the  fires  that  cause  violence.  :tnd 
say  he  could  not  help  it;  it  got  out  of 
hand. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  liave  been  forewarned 
and  if  the  people  in  Washington  and  m 
the  Congress  do  not  do  something  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  hundreds 
01  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  the 
riglit  to  walk  the  streets  In  peace — who 
have  the  right  to  go  to  and  from  their 
places  of  business  without  being  inter- 
ferrcd  with  by  these  demonstrators,  then 
we  are  asking  for  any  trouble  that  comes. 


What  is  it  in  the  makeup  of  some  i^eo- 
ple  that  gives  them  the  idea  that  civil 
disobedience  of  the  law  is  permissible 
even  when,  engaging  in  these  so-called 
acts  of  civil  disobedience,  they  are  inter- 
ferinct  with  the  civil  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people'  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  say  which 
of  our  laws  he  will  obey  and  which  he 
will  dLsobey.  Civil  di.sobedience  should  be 
and  I  submit  i.s.  in  the  .same  category 
as  criminal  di.sobedience.  The  first  pro- 
l)onent  of  civil  di.sobedience  was  probably 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  but  even  Thoreau 
did  not  try  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  government. 

One  of  the  principal  purix)ses  of  this 
so-called  nonviolent  demonstration,  as 
stated  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  King,  is  that 
the.se  people  want  lobs.  The  figures  re- 
leased last  week  show  that  unemployment 
is  at  the  lowest  level  it  has  been  in  14 
years  and  that  employment  is  at  the 
highest  level  it  has  been  in  that  period  of 
time  In  fact,  some  commentators  have 
stated  that  employment  is  at  such  a  high 
rate  that  every  person  who  really  wants 
a  .lob  can  i;et  a  .lob.  Of  course,  everyone 
cannot  be  a  bank  president,  but  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  of  all  races  are  to- 
day employed  in  .tobs  up  to.  and  in  many 
ca.ses  in  excess,  of  their  capabilities 
Tliere  are  too  many  jieople  in  this  coun- 
try who  prefer  to  demon.strate  rather 
than  work,  even  when  good  paying  jobs 
are  available  to  all  who  will  "Ive  on 
honest  day's  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  warned  be- 
fore and  .suffered  the  consequences  be- 
cause we  failed  to  heed  those  warnings 
Is  history  going  to  repeat  itself  in  Wash- 
ington this  summer?  I  hope  and  pray 
not. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  yield 
to  me  at  this  iwinf 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  .shall  be  flad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  nom  Fl.irida. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
a.ssociate  my.self  with  the  remarks  of  my 
di-stinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  .  Mr.  Heflonc  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  my  opinion,  it  is  about 
tune  that  we  in  this  Nation,  and  espe- 
cially here  in  the  Nations  Capital,  back 
up  our  law-enforcement  officers  when  we 
call  upon  them  to  juotcct  people  who 
walk  the  streets  of  our  cities.  Certainly, 
we  should  back  up  the  law-enforcement 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
'  of  our  Federal  Government  when  they 
try  to  protect  the  people  of  this  great 
C.spital  City  of  ours. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  regard  to  people  who  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, if  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
had  picked  up  the  Washington  Post  cf 
yesterday  morning  and  iiad  read  the 
■'help  wanted  ads.  the  gentleman  would 
have  noted  that  those  ads  covered  16 
pages  of  that  great  newspaper 

So,  in  my  opinion,  if  people  really  want 
to  work,  really  want  to  have  a  job  and 
not  look  to  the  Feieral  Government  to 
train  them  and  to  nay  them  while  they 
are  being  trained,  if  they  really  want  to 
work,  in  my  opinion  they  can  find  some 
type  of  employment  in  this  city. 

Mr.   HERLONG     I    think   the   disim- 
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guished  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
contribution  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemen  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Miss!.~sipi,i. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  agice  with  what  both  of  my  distin- 

uished  colleagues  from  Florida  have 
!:ad  to  say  with  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion. A1.SO.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  metropolitan  jjolice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  do  a  gcod  job, 
more  iiarticularly,  if  they  have  the  aup- 
I  ort  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  be  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  kind  of  support  that 
v.ill  be  coming  from  these  quarters. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

.Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.  intleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
vish  to  a.sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
luiirks  v.!;ich  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished I'tnlleman  from  Florida. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
fiERi.oNCl  has  seen  in  his  State  and  I 
h;ive  .seen  in  my  great  State,  the  State 
of  Georgia,  ilie  results  of  civil  ciisobedi- 
encc.  tiie  .substance  of  which  is  the  break- 
ing of  laws  and  infringing  upon  the 
ri^'hts  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Florida,  and  I  certainly 
hone  and  request  that  liis  warning  be 
heeded. 
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ROBIN  HOOD  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa ) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross  1  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
interested  in  reading  the  comments  of 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BLATNrKl.  which  I  suppose  is  the  defini- 
tive defense  of  the  actions  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Foley,  former  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  AdmiiiLstration.  in  granting  a 
certificate  of  competency  to  the  Uni- 
versal Fiberglass  Corp..  of  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.  I  disagree  with  the  views  of  my 
colleague,  but  I  must  admit  that  he  has 
come  up  with  some  novel  theories  on  how 
government  should  operate.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  this  is  the  es.sence  of  the  Min- 
nesota-oriented Robin   Hood   theory  of 

vernment. 

If  there  are  economic  problems  in  a 
district,  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence 
justifies  raids  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
that  may  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars. 

My  Minnesota  colleague  also  seems  to 
argue  that  since  he  says  he  had  a  lead- 
ing role  in  delivering  a  $13,300,000  con- 
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tract  to  the  Universal  Fiberglass  Corp. 
that  this  exonerates  Mr.  Neal  Peterson, 
now  a  special  assistant  to  the  Vice 
President,  of  any  conflict  of  interest  be- 
cause he  had  only  a  minor  role  as  a  con- 
tact man  for  the  then  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey's  office. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  colleague  is 
saying  that  since  he  was  the  major  figure 
in  this  raid  on  the  Treasury  thai  .some- 
how I  should  not  point  a  finger  of  criti- 
cism at  Mr.  Neal  D.  Peterson  who  was 
only  a  lookout  on  tiie  job  for  the  Vice 
President. 

I  cannot  accept  his  reasoniii.g  in  this 
matter.  Neal  Peterson  was  the  Hum- 
phrey stafifman  on  this  Universal  Fiber- 
glass Corp.  case  and  had  a  responsibil- 
ity to  avoid  any  circumstances  that 
might  give  the  appearance  that  he  would 
be  anything  but  objective.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  his  role  was  larse  or 
small,  he  was  the  Humphrey  man  han- 
dling this  case  and  dealing  with  Con- 
gressman Blatnik. 

At  the  same  time.  Universal  Fiber- 
glass was  represented  by  Mr.  Ro-ier  A. 
Peterson,  a  brother  of  Neal  Peter.son. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Neal  Peterson 
should  have  been  handling  any  aspect 
of  this  case  at  a  time  when  Roger  Peter- 
son was  serving  as  a  lawyer  for  Univer- 
sal Fiberglass.  This  was  a  controversial 
case,  and  certainly  it  would  be  difflcult 
for  Neal  Peterson  to  deal  with  this  case 
in  an  objective  manner.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  his  warning  either  a 
Minnesota  Senator  or  a  Minnesota  Con- 
gressman of  any  doubts  about  the  pru- 
dence of  a  certificate  of  competency  for 
a  firm  represented  by  his  brother. 

Does  the  Congressman  from  Minne- 
sota believe  that  it  is  proper  for  Neal  Pet- 
erson to  handle  this  matter  for  the  Hum- 
phrey office  while  his  brother  was  the 
attorney  for  Universal  Fibergla.ss?  I 
would  hope  not.  If  he  does,  then  I  would 
have  to  say  that  we  have  vastlv  different 
opinions  on  the  standards  of  ethics  that 
should  apply  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, as  Senator  from  Alinne.sola.  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  what  he  consid- 
ered the  shocking  conflicts  of  interest  of 
Mr.  Adolphe  Wenzel  in  the  Dixon-Yates 
case  in  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
There  was  no  allegation  that  Mr.  Wenzel 
received  any  money  or  thing  of  value, 
but  he  was  in  a  dual  role  in  advising 
the  Government  while  holding  a  relation- 
ship with  a  fii-m  that  was  advising  the 
Dixon-Yates  group.  It  was  an  improper 
relationship.  I  did  not  defend  the  Dixon- 
Yates  case  under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  I  do  not  defend  it  now.  I 
do  contend  that  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
arch  critic  of  Dixon- Yates,  .should  not 
permit  Mr.  Peterson  to  handle  a  matter 
for  his  office  when  Mr.  Peterson's  brother 
is  serving  as  lawyer  for  the  Universal 
Fiberglass  Corp. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Humphrey 
office  and  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
are  supporting  a  double  standard— one 
for  the  Dixon-Yates  case  under  Repub- 
licans and  another  for  Neal  Peterson,  a 
Minnesota  Democrat. 

I  contend  that  the  same  standard 
should  apply  to  men  In  both  political 
parties. 


While  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Blat.mkI  apparently  embraces  the 
theory  that  the  end  justifies  anv  means 
that  must  be  used  to  attain  it^no  matter 
how  brazen— he  is  moved  to  wonder 
about  the  lack  of  documented  justifica- 
lion  lor  awarding  this  coiitract. 

It  will  be  lemembered  that  another 
protege  of  Humphrey— Eugene  P 
Foley— was  responsible  for  issuing  Uni- 
versal a  certificate  of  competency  after 
his  own  experts  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  had 
concluded  with  jnophctic  foresight  that 
Universal  could  not  perform  the  con- 
tract. 

Let  me  quote  my  co'lengue  on  this 
point.  He  .said  last  week,  here  in  the 
House,  that: 

The  point  xa  r.iised  thut  the  certulcate  of 
'  ompetpncy  should  hav"  been  bucked  up 
with  papers  and  I  agree  that  It  should  have 
been.  Frankly,  with  all  the  detailed  corre- 
.-.pondence.  iiegothstions,  and  iii--cii.ss:ons 
that  went  on  tner  u  period  of  months,  there 
nuist  be  records— somebody  must  have  docu- 
ments .supporting  the'p  lact.s. 

The  fact  is  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
shred  of  i^roof  that  Universal  had  the 
technical  or  financial  competence  to  per- 
form this  contract,  It  has  been  so  well 
iiidden  that  the  able  and  tiiorough  audi- 
tors of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  not  find  it. 

All  they  were  able  to  find.  I  remind  my 
colleague,  is  one  brief  unsigned  para- 
graph by  a  phantom  author  reaching  the 
conclusion,  ba.sed  on  thin  air.  that  Uni- 
versal was  comr.etent. 

I  submit  th;it  this  type  of  jjrocedure 
is  certainly  not  good  Government,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  my  colleague  agrees 
with  me  on  this  point. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  Robin 
TTood  theory  of  .tiovernment — this  atti- 
tude that  anything  goes  to  deliver  Gov- 
ernment money  or  Government  contracts 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  is 
economic  hardship  in  a  district. 

Under  this  Robin  Hood  theory  any 
questionable  actions  or  pre.ssures  bf-eome 
virtuous  if  it  can  be  argued  that  it  was 
all  done  to  relieve  some  local  liardship. 
Under  this  theory  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  financial  experts 
and  technicians  at  the  GSA  and  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration  are  to- 
tally meanincle-ss.  and  can  be  overturned 
on  the  basis  of  a  one-paragraph,  un- 
.-igned  file  memorandum. 

The   Robin   Hood   theory   of   govern- 
ment would  mean  an  end  to  any  pretense 
•hat    Government    decisions    .should    be 
made  on  the  basis  of  staff  work  by  career 
Government    employees    and    objective 
judgment  of  the  merits.  It  would  mean 
that  no  holds  are  barred  and  political 
influence  would  be  the  entire  .standard. 
We  know  that  political  influence  ped- 
dling and  other  questionable  factors  have 
become  involved  in  many  Government 
decLsions,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  ethical  standards  have  slipped 
all  over  the  Government  in  recent  years. 
However.  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
the  judgment  that  bad  decisions  should 
become  precedents  for  more  bad   deci- 
sions, more  influence  peddling,  and  more 
waste  of  tax  money.  I  am  not  readv  to 
throw  away  the  keys  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leiflsla- 
tive    proKram    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  <>ntered.  was  i?ranled  to: 

M.    K   Nt'iN-.-iis    ;,.:  4  .  .nuiiiles,  Thurb- 

dav.  P>br  lary  15. 

Mr  Herlong,  for  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  Gross,  for  20  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
cl-ide  extrant-ous  matter. 

Mr  P'LooD.  for  60  minutes,  on  February 
21*  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.-e  and  extend  remarks  was  tenanted 

to: 

Mr  0'Har.'\  of  Illinois  in  f^ve  Instances. 

I  The  foi:.)Wi:'.«  members  'at  the  request 
of  Mr  GROSS'  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter   ' 

Mrs.  M.w 

Mr  DEgwiNSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr  QriLLBN  in  four  instances. 

Mr    Utt. 

Mr     .\SHBROOK. 

Mr    H.ARVEY  in  two  in.stances. 

.The  following'  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Edmondson  ■  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter   ■ 

Mr    Wolff 

Mr    C\sEY 

Mr   CoNYERs  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bound  m  two  instances. 

Mr     NaTi  HER. 

Mr.  Long  of  Mar>-!and  in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr    Foley  in  tw.j  instances. 
Mr    Vknik   m  three  instances. 
Mr    Ft<aser  m  three  instances. 
Mr    Edmondson  in  two  instances. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TC    THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admimstration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  February  9.  1968, 
present  to  the  President,  for  tus  approval. 
a  ;oint  restilution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title 

H  J  Res  .147  Jo:nt  resoluUon  authorizing 
the  Presideiu  to  proclaim  the  period  Febru- 
ary  H   through    17    1968    us    XULAC  Week. ' 


1506  A  lette^r  from  the  .^dmlnl.straU>r.  Vet- 
erans' AdnUnlsiriUloii,  traiisnilttliiK  ii  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Vet^ranV  Administra- 
tion for  the  tlscal  year  ending  June  JO.  1967. 
pursuant  to  the  provLslon.s  of  38  USC  214 
,H  Doc  No  218):  to  the  C-ommlttee  on  Vet- 
eran*'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

1509  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A-s-'lstant 
Secretar>'  of  Defen.se  i  Properties  .md  Instal- 
lations i,  trtui-smlttinK  .i  rep.'rt  of  rtvislcns 
.md  reprognunJng  neceBsary  with  respect  to 
cert.Un  projects,  pursuant  'o  the  provisions 
of  10  US  C  2233ai  1 1.  and"  to  authority  dele- 
gated fo  me  i)v  th-  soro'iry  .f  Defense,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  .Service*. 

1510  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  the  Army  .Research  and  Development  i . 
tranamlttlns!  a  report  on  Dep.utmenl  )f  the 
Army  research  and  development  conir.^cts, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
82-577;  to  the  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 

1511  A  letter  from  the  Cha!rn-.,in.  National 
Advlsorv  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children.  tran-mlftlii<  the  .innual 
report  of  the  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

1512.  .^  letter  from  the  Secretary  s>'  "he  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  .uinual  report  on  the 
lead  and  zinc  mining  stabilization  pro-am 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1967.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  ..f  section  8  of  the 
act  of  October  3.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Mlairs 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
P'.wer  CommUslon.  transmitting  a  report  of 
•wo  '.spographlcal  corrections  to  be  made  In 
tlie  schedule  of  expiring  licensee  for  non- 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
1514  A  letter  from  'he  CommUsloner,  Ini- 
mlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  if  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concernUK  vUa  petitions  approvtnl.  accord- 
ing certain  l>eneflclarles  third  preference  .ind 
iLxth  preference  classification,  punsuant  to 
the  provisions  cvf  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  its  ajnended. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  .\s&l.stant  .Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  .  iviUan 
poaitlorvs  allocated  or  placed  In  grades  OS-16. 
17.  and  18  In  the  Department  of  Defense  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1967.  as  required  by 
statute,  to  the  Commllle*  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 

■  '.  Kngineers.  Department  of  the  .\rmy,  dated 
December  12.  Iu67.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
^'•"ht-r  with  accompanvlng  papers  and  .ui 
i.liiitrallon.  on  Chlpola  River  at  Dead  Uike, 
Fla  ,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  .-Vet 
appro-.ed  .September  ?  1954  no  niithorizatlon 
by  Congress  is  recommended  as  the  desired 
Improvements  .ue  being  accomplished  by 
other  interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


144  of  the  Immigration  .md  Nationality  Act 
to  eUminate  the  st-itutory  pre.scrlptlon  of 
lees.  .Old  lor  other  purposes  (Kept  No.  1096  i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whcde 
Hou.se  on  the  t^t  ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr  FEIOHA.N  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R  10135  .\  bin  to  provide  for  the 
expeditious  naturalization  of  the  sur\l\liii? 
spou.se  of  a  US.  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
ing in  an  active  .luty  status  in  the  .Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  .states;  with  lunendmer.t 
(Rept.  No  10971.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  n  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  EDMONDSON  M:  Speaker.  I 
mo\e  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  uas  atneed  to,  accoidmsly 
•  at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p  m  '  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
ui-itil  Thursday.  Febiuaiy  15.  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clau:>e  J  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

1507.  .\  communlcaUon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed budgetary  revision  involving  the  trans- 
fer of  obllgatloual  authority  among  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  for  fiscal 
ye.LT  1968  iH  Doc  No  255  i ;  to  'he  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMI  T^ES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  12  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.sc  oi  February  7. 
1968.  the  following'  bill  was  reported  on 
February  12,  1068: 

Mr  P.'^TMAN:  Committee  on  Baiiklng  and 
Currency  H.R.  14743  A  bill  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  US.  notes  and  Treasury  notes 
of  1890;  with  ameaument  .Rept.  No.  1095). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submittfd  Fcbruari)  12.  1968] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  lefetence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  HODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  H.  27y2.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2a  1  and 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.^  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  lus  follows: 

Bv  Mr   BOI-AND 

H  R  15300.  A  bill  to  .imend  the  Nurse 
Training  .Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
a.sslstance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  :;nd 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr   CL.MtK: 
HR    15301     A   bill    to  aiilhorize   apprcprl  i- 
tlons  tor  procurement  of  ve.s.sels  and  aircraft 
.md  construction  of  shore  :md  offshore  est.ib- 
llshments  for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchai-.t  M.irine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr  COHELAN 
H  R    15302.  .A  bin  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Veterans'  .Administration  hos- 
pital  in  Jackson.  Ml.ss..  as  the  Medgar  Evers 
Memorl.il  Vetorar.s  Hospital;  to  th.e  Commit- 
tee on  Veterons'  .Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  DONOHUE: 
HR.  15303.  .A  bin   tor  the  relief  of  cert.iln 
dlstres,<^ed   aliens,    to   the  Committee   on   th(- 
Jiidlclarv. 

Bv  Mr  LENNON: 
H  R  15304  .A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  t  r 
the  studv  of  a  deep-draft  ship  channel  ex- 
tension. Wilmington  Harbor.  Northeast  (Cape 
Fear)  River.  NC  :  *o  the  Committee  <  n  .Ap- 
propriations 

H  R   15305.  .A  bll:  to  appropriate  fund.s  for 
the    hurrlcane-tlood     protection     and    beach 
erosion   project   at  Wrlghtsvllle   Beach.  N( 
to  the  Ccmmlttee  <in  Appropriations 

H  H.  15306.  .A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  'cr 
contmult'.g  construction  of  the  New  Ht  pc 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  North  Carolina; 
To  the  Commifce  on  Appropriations. 

HR  15307.  .A  bill  to  .ipproprlate  funds  :or 
the  \ipper  part  of  Wilmington  Harbor,  NC; 
'o  the  Cunmilttee  on  Appropriations. 

H  R  15308,  -A  bin  to  .ippropriate  funds  :  r 
the  navigation  project  .it  Wi'.nungton  H.ir- 
bor.  NC;  to  the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions. 

H  R  1530^.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
.ibove  Wilmington.  NC;  to  the  Commifee 
ou  .Appropriations. 

HR  15310.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
inmate  preconstruction  pl.mumg  tor  '--c 
Brunswick  Covinty  beaches  from  the  dpe 
Fear  to  .North  Carolina-South  C.;rolina  St.iic 
line;  'o  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 

HR  15311  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  l  r 
the  eonr.truction  of  the  C.irolma  Beach  r.d 
Mcinity  project.  North  Carolina;  to  the  Coin- 
nilttee  t'lx  Appropriations. 

H  R  15312  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
•lons  for  priiKurement  of  vessel'  and  aircr.i;t 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  >i- 
tabllshments  for  the  Co.'.st  Guard;  to  me 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fl?:i- 
eries, 

Bv  Mr  LONG  cf  M  irvland 
H  R  15313  .A  bill  to  provide  for  the  einni- 
:;  oion  of  .ill  grade  crossings  along  the  hl>--:- 
-•■eed  rail  line  between  Washington  and  Np-v 
York  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  MESKILL : 
H  K.  15314.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 


employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 

HR  15315  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  officer  to  es- 
tablish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act,  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  coal  mining  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  15316  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
•rade  In  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1084  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
.May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
. larv. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 

H.J.  Res  1085.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  ix>licy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  seas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affali-s, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

305.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  the  proposal  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  addltiotial  reve- 
nues to  accrue  to  the  fund;  to  llie  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff.urs. 

30i3.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  A^t  and  its  adverse 
effect  on  Independent  slaughterhouses  and 
meatpacking  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
.'.griculture. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.R.  15317.  A   bill   lor   the  relief  of   Renzo 
Grassini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  15318.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mi.ss 
Apollonla  Redy  Vettore;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDV/ARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  15319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
J:icinto  Antonio;    to   the  Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  15320    A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Chuck 


Hong   Wong;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
Uicl:u\v. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
IIR.  15321.  A   bin  for   the  relief  of  Maria 
B  ):iaVolont-i;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciar;'. 

Dy  Mr   HELKTCSKI 
11  R   15322.   A  tall!  for  the  relief  '  r  Silvio  De 
I.uc:i;  t)  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama  : 
HR,  1:S323    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
B.   Bowers:    to   the  Coinmittee  on   the  Judi- 
i.  i,iry. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  15324,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tuttolomondo;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
J  ..'liclary. 

By  .Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  153J5.   -A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Claud. a 
Schurenberg:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
u.ci.irv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  j)etitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  fellows: 

241.  Ihe  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner,  .Avon  Park,  Fla,,  relative 
to  jjl.icing  .-tatues  of  certain  U.S.  Judges  in 
I'e  U..S.  Capito',  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Ci;mniitt.ee  cii  House  Administration. 


I 


SENATE— Monrfai/,  February  12,  1968 


'The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  <  Mr.  Havdkn)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 


the  previous  order  of  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 8,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  adjouim- 
ment  until  'Wednesday  ne.xt. 
Thereupon   (at  10  o'clock  and  5  sec- 


onds a.m.  I  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1968.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


I 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Parents  Proud  of  Marine  Who  Hoisted 
Flag 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
-everal  days,  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  beseiged  with  reports 
of  the  latest  'Vietcona  ofTensive  against  a 
number  of  urban  centers  across  South 
Vietnam.  One  of  the  bloodiest  engage- 
ments occurred  in  the  city  of  Hue,  capi- 
tal of  Thua  Thien  Province,  where  at  one 
ijoint  the  enemy  forces  controlled  the 
major  portion  of  the  city. 

■With  the  determination  and  spirit 
that  are  the  mark  of  our  American  fight- 
ing men.  the  Vietcong  were  forced  to  re- 
linquish the  provincial  capitol  building 
over  which  they  had  flown  the  North 
Vietnam  flag.  In  the  heat  of  battle  and 
the  ensuing  exuberance  of  victoiy,  three 
\aliant  marines  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  its  place.  I  was  proud  to  learn 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  Marine  Sgt. 
Frank  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  was  among  those 
three  men.  Despite  the  matter  of  proto- 
col and  custom,  which  says  that  the 
■south  Vietnamese  f!ag  should  have  been 
:aised,  it  is  a  mute  point  when  we  con- 
sider the  inspiration  that  these  men  must 
l.ave  felt  to  see  Old  Glory  fly  over  the 
battle-scarred  city. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  that  I  include  ex- 


cerpts from  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Cam- 
den Courier-Post: 

(From    the     Camden     (N.J)     C<iurter-Post, 

Feb.  6,  19681 

Mother  Is  Proud,  But  Calm 

(By  Ken  Earl) 

"Well,  mom,  I  have  to  do  my  duty  lilse 
everybody  else  .  .  ." 

With  a  prim  smile  Marine  Gunnery  Sgt. 
FYank  A.  Thomas  was  breaking  the  news  to 
his  mother  as  gently  as  he  could. 

He  was  soon  to  be  headed  for  Vietnam. 

The  34-year-old  Leatherneck  made  the 
disclosure  while  home  for  Thanksslvlng  with 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Thomas 
Sr.  of  341  N.  37th  Street. 

PROUD    OP   UNIFORM 

"He  was  proud  to  wear  the  uniform,"  said 
his  mother,  "and  tried  to  make  us  under- 
stand that  It  was  his  duty  to  go  to  Vietnam." 

On  Dec.  6  he  arrived  in  the  war-torn 
country. 

Mrs.  Thomas  wasn't  surprised  when  she 
heard  from  the  Ccurier-Post  today  that  her 
son  and  two  other  Marines — keeping  a  vow 
they  had  made — tore  down  the  North  Viet- 
namese flag  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
at  Hue  after  recapturing  the  Thua  Thlen 
Province  headquarters  from  Communist 
forces. 


Saigon  Battle  Rages  On 
(By  Eugene  V,  Rlsher) 

Saigon. — Enraged  U.S.  Marines  Including 
a  Camden,  N.J.  father  of  four  ripped  down  a 
North  Vietnamese  flag  in  the  still-embattled 
city  of  Hue  today  and  ran  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  But  fighting  spread  in  the  Saigon 
streets  and  the  air  war  blazed  with  new 
fury. 


U.S.  spokesmen  said  about  900  Viet  Cong 
moved  from  the  flaming  Cholon  sector  of 
Saigon  t)ack  into  liie  center  of  the  city 
where  street  fighting  broke  out  anew.  There 
were  battles  in  the  suburbs  and  at  the  gates 
of  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport. 

U.S.  Marines  fought  large  scale  engage- 
ments around  the  coastal  city  of  Quang  Trl 
just  ijelow  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ) 
and  outside  Da  Nang  as  spokesmen  warned 
the  Communists  appeared  to  be  trying  to 
i.->oIate  the  big  cities  of  Saigon,  Hue  and  Da 
Nang. 

RUNS    UP    FLAG 

UPI  correspondent  Alvin  B.  Webb  Jr.  re- 
ported that  Marine  Capt.  Ron  Christmas'  H 
Company  swore  at  the  sight  of  the  North 
Vietnam  flag  atop  the  provincial  Capitol. 
They  smasned  through  Communist  fire, 
seized  the  building  and  Christmas  radioed 
his  chief:  "We  have  the  building,  sir!  We're 
going  to  run  up  the  American  flag." 

He  turned  to  his  men  and  said.  "Let's  go!" 
and  at  4:03  p.m.  three  Leathernecks  yanked 
down  the  red  flag  from  the  Capitol  of  Thua 
Thien  province  and  ran  up  the  US.  flag — 
de.spite  custom  that  says  the  South  Viet- 
namese flags  must  fly  from  South  Vietnam- 
ese bulldlnes. 

The  three  men  were  Pfc.  Walter  Kaczmaret 
of  Port  Reading,  N.J.,  Pfc.  Allen  McDonald 
of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  and  gunnery  Sgt.  Prank 
T.  Thomas  Jr.,  of  Camden.  N.J.  As  they 
saluted  their  work  machine  gun  fire  splat- 
tered in  the  streets  before  and  wisps  of  tear 
gas  floated  up  to  them. 

[Frr.m  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Feb.  7.  196R' 

Parent  .s    Proud    of    Marine    Who    Hoisted 

Flag 

Mr,    .md    Mrs.    Frank    A.    Thoma.'=.    of    341 

N,  37th  St.,  Camden,  were  not  surpris.ed  when 
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they  received  word  Tviesdiiy  thiit  '.heir  son. 
Marine  Gunnery  Si?t  Franlc.  Jr  .  had  pulled 
down  a  Ci'mnuinlst  flag  in  the  embattled 
South  Vel'riim  imperLii  city  of  Hue  aJid 
raised  In  It.s  place  the  American  Flag. 

Mrs.   TJi   nias   vniced    the   thoughts   of   her 
husband,  a  retired  22-year  chief  boatswain  In 
the  United  Stiites  Navy,  when  ^he  acknowl- 
edged.     We    are    very,    very    proud    of    what  ^' 
Franic  has  done  "  ^ 

CLI.MBrf    Brri.DING 

The  seriije.int  was  Hghtlng  through  the 
streets  of  Hue  la  the  drive  to  clear  out  Vlet- 
con«?  guerrillas  who  had  Infested  the  area  for 
the  past  week  when  he  saw  the  Red  flag  atop 
the  .Administration  Building  of  the  South 
Vietnam  military  headquarters. 

He  halt.>d  his  group  and  led  Pfc.  Al.m  Mc- 
Donald. Ii^  of  J.wksonvlUe.  Fla  .  and  Pfc 
Walter  Ka  /ni  irek.  Jr  .  of  Port  Reading.  N  J  . 
in  cllmblnii;  to  the  top  of  the  headquarters. 
tearing  down  the  enemy  buntlm;  -ind  replac- 
ing It  with  the  Stars  and  Stripe*. 

IFrrm    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer     Feb     7. 
19681 

Ht^tlQl   ^RIrRS     AT     HHE     RE-r\KEN     BY     M.\RI.N'E 

UNrrs 

Hue.  V:etn.*m.  February  6  — U  S  M.irlnes. 
heirs  of  the  Iwo  Jlma  tradition,  recaptured 
the  Thua  Thlen  Province  headquarters  from 
Communist  troops  here  Tuesday  .nnd  hoisted 
the  St.iro  and  Stripes  above  Its  battered 
walls. 

Acros.3  the  Perfume  River,  their  South 
Vletnanie«e  .lilies  narrowed  Red  holdings 
within  bomb-churaed  precincts  if  the  walled 
Citadel,  the  once  ornate  home  of  Vietnam's 
emperors,  which  forms  most  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Hue. 

U.S.    ITAO     HOISTH) 

.\  Mirlne  battalion  commander  had  told 
h:s  men  the  South  Vletuameee  ►j'verr.nienfs 
flag  should  replace  the  Vletci/nj  banner 
when  they  toolt  over  the  yellow,  two-story 
headquarter'^,    a    government    landmark. 

But,  the  American  flag  w.is  run  up  In  the 
exuberance  of  vtc'ory  after  about  24  Leather- 
necks stormed  over  the  walls  and  cleared  out 
the  place  in  rocm-to-room  combat. 

Gunnery  Sgt  Prank  Thomas.  34,  of  Cam- 
den. N  J  .  ran  up  the  colors  with  help  from 
Pfc  Alaa  McDonald,  19.  of  Jacksonville.  Fla  . 
w.d  Pic  Walter  Kaczmarek.  Jr.  19,  of  Port 
Reading.  N.  J. 

There  were  la^ty  cheers  from  other  Ma- 
rines. Hiany  unborn  when  the  Stars  and 
Str.pes  wiis  raised  over  Iwo  Jlma  23  years 
ago  in  a  dramatic  moment  of  the  Second 
World  War 

Under  slight  sniper  Are,  the  Marines 
moved  on  from  the  building  to  house-to- 
house  fleh'ln?  Uong  the  pilm-rlnged  plaza 
wall. 


The    "Untoachable"    Parade 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

>F    LOfWt.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker.  ju.st  as  the 
Red  Vietcong  were  able  to  infiltrate 
South  Vietnam  and  on  New  Years  Day 
rise  to  the  surface  in  a  suidlcal  battle 
against  the  citizens,  we  can  better  ap- 
preciate the  constant  threat  from  the 
American  V'letcong.  the  "Untouchables" 
who  are  planted  m  our  countty — m  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Capeil's  'Untouchables.  Part  VIl" 
should  be  revolting  enough  to  awaken 
every  patriotic  .\merican — liberal,  mod- 
erate, or  coaservative — to  demand  ac- 
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tion  for  removal  of  lhe.se  undesirable  un- 
touchables 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  appreciate  the  danger  from  Madam 
Jerzy  Michalow.ski.  wife  of  the  current 
Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  stationed  here  in  Washington.  DC 
the  nene  center  of  our  Republic. 

Her  removal  needs  only  that  President 
.John.son  declare  her  husband.  Ambas- 
sador Michalow.ski.  persona  non  grata. 
Why  doesn't  he  do  it';* 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent  I  follow  my  remarks  with  "Untouch- 
ables, Part  Vn"  from  the  Herald  of  Free- 
dom and  a  clippiiiii  from  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Exchange  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  dated  February  7: 
(From  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  Feb  9,  1968] 
The  Untoi'CHables — VII 

Now  emerging  as  possibility  more  than  an 
innocent  and  duped  bystander  :n  the  War- 
saw Spy  and  Sex  Scandals  is  the  .■\merlcan 
Ambafc-ador  to  Poland  at  that  time,  Jacob 
D  B»am  The  Government  Employees'  EX- 
CHANGE, a  libera!  bi-weekly  dedicated  to 
civil  service  reform,  owned  and  edited  by 
Mr  Sidney  Goldberg,  carried  a.  story  con- 
cerning Beam's  Involvement  In  Its  January 
10.  1968  Issue  Under  the  red  headline, 
"Sex  SeaMdals  Involve  Beam."  the  story 
stated  that  Madam  Jerzv  MUhalowskI 
a  Communist  agent,  "has  been  positively 
identlfled  ius  'one  of  the  chief  architects  of 
the  'Warsaw  Sex  and  Spy  Scandals'  "  which 
disrupted  the  American  Embassy  In  War- 
saw during  the  Incumbency  of  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beam  .  In  addition,  the  informant 
stated  the  woman  has  also  been  Identified 
'.vlthout  any  question  of  doubt'  as  having 
malnt.Uiied  an  Intimate  personal  relatlon- 
.shlp'  with  Mr   Beam  from  1957  to  1961    .  .  ." 

Jacob  Dyneley  Beam,  now  US  Ambas- 
sador to  Czechoslovakia,  was  born  in  Prince- 
ton. NJ.  on  March  1!4.  1908,  the  son  of 
Jacob  Newman  Be.im  i  i  Princeton  pro!es.sor) 
and  the  former  Mary  Prince  He  graduated 
from  Kent  School  and  Princeton  with  an 
A.B.  degree  In  1929,  During  1930  Beam  stud- 
led  at  Cambridge  University  m  England  and 
m  1931  he  began  Uls  career  with  the  U.S. 
State  Department  as  a  clerk  :n  the  US.  Con- 
sulate In  Geneva.  Switzerland  He  was  pro- 
moted to  vice-counsel  and  remained  in  Ge- 
neva until  1934.  his  work  there  being  mainly 
the  observing  and  reporting  of  the  activities 
of  the  Leagxie  'if  Natlona  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office. 

On  November  24.  1934  Beam  was  made 
third  secretary  at  the  American  Embassy 
m  Bi=rlln  where  he  remained  until  August 
1.  1940.  In  Berlin  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd.  the  last  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Nazi  Germany.  The  .Ambas- 
sador's daughter.  Martha,  occupied  her  time 
In  Berlin  as  a  Soviet  agent  and  even  made 
a  try  at  seducing  Hitler.  She  failed  but  Unity 
Mltford.  .sl.ster  ol  U.S.  Communist  Jfsslca 
Mltford  (author  of  "The  American  Way  of 
Death  "I.  succeeded  In  becoming  Hitlers 
mistress  .•Mso  In  Germany  during  this  peri- 
od was  Howard  Trlvers  who  later  became 
Involved  in  the  Intricate  web  of  the  Warsaw 
Spy  and  Sex  Scandals 

Martha  Dodd,  also  known  as  Martha  Ec- 
cles  Dodd.  Mrs  Gcrge  Ba^sett  Roberts  and 
•Inally  Mrs  Alfred  l\.  Stern,  was  finally  In- 
dicted on  two  I  oun  s  of  espionage  conspir- 
acy m  September  1957  along  with  her  hus- 
band. Stern.  The  Sterns  have  never  been 
tried  as  they  were  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  indictment  and  clandestinely  tied  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  Czechoslovakia  Tlie  Dec 
13.  I'.i67  issue  of  The  Government  Employees' 
Exchange  had  this  to  say  about  Martha 
Dodd's  relationship  with  Howard  Trlvers: 
"The  career  of  Foreign  Service  Otflcer-1 
Howard  Trl\crs.  at  present  American  Coun- 
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sul-General  in  Zurich.  Switzerland  has  been 
Included  in  a  'probe  and  scrutiny'  by  a  'top- 
secref  British  Security  Survey  Team  op- 
erating In  the  United  States  for  the  past 
se\en  months 

'The  interest  of  the  Survey  Team  In  How- 
iril  Trlveri  orlitlnated  in  lnf<  rm.itlon  the 
British  received  concerning  HARD  Trlvers' 
contacts  during  the  years  1932-38  when  he 
was  attending  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  FVelbf-rc.  Germany,  the  source  stated. 
Part  of  tills  information  Indicated  Howard 
TrU  ers  had  been  a  member  of  a  private 
courier  service  organized  by  Martha  Dodd, 
the  daughter  of  U  .S  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
niiinv 

Other  sources  report  that  Trlvers  was  rec- 
ommended to  Martha  Dodd  bv  his  Princeton 
classmate.  Jacob  Beam  Trlvers  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  man  to  whom  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Stephen  Koczak  reported  some 
subversive  activities  of  his  superior.  Tliomas 
A  Donovan,  thereby  setting  into  action  the 
events  which  brought  an  end  to  Koczak's 
.State  Department  c.ireer.  through  the  con- 
niving of  the  "insiders" 

A  description  of  Martha  Dodd  Stern  is 
found  on  pages  4885  and  C  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  He.irings  on  "Scope  of  So- 
viet Activity  in  the  United  States"  The  In- 
formation Is  trom  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  In  the  N  \'  Journal-American 
Nov.  10-20,  1957  writcn  by  Jack  Soble  (So- 
viet spy  Indicted  with  Martha  Dodd)  with 
Jack  Lotto 

"When  the  doer  opened,  the  beautiful 
.stranger  threw  her  arms  around  me  in  tight 
embrace  and  gave  me  a  long,  passionate  kiss. 

■'This  was  my  Introduction  to  Martha  Dodd 
.stern,  daughter  of  the  late  United  .states 
.Amb.issador  to  Germany.  William  E    Dodd. 

".Ml   I   had   said   was    I   am  Sam  ' 

"Tills  was  the  code  name  given  me  by  my 
Soviet  secret  police  superior  to  use  in  con- 
tacting her  husband  multimillionaire  .Mfred 
K  Stern 

"The  .Sterns,  who  became  my  close  friends 
.ifter  that  first  meeting  '.n  their  sw.ink  New 
York  apartment  In  the  winter  of  1944.  were 
exact  personality  opposltes  But  they  were  as 
one  in  their  ardent  espousal  of  Communist 
causes 

'The  slltthtly  'mlU.  ever-dapper  Stern 
chased  after  the  Ru.sslans  to  be  allowed  to 
do  their  blddir^  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
was  completelv  over-shadowed,  thoroughly 
dominated  bv  iiis  wife 

■'.Ml  this  quiet,  cultured  and  highly  edu- 
cated businessman  had  to  offer  was  money. 
And  he  was  free  with  It  to  back  .Sovlet-np- 
proved  activities.  He  financed  the  Boris  Mor- 
ros  music  company  as  a  business  front  for 
Soviet  espionage.  Likewise,  his  money  helped 
create  pro-Communl.>t  propaganda  oreanlza- 
♦lons  like  the  Institute  of  Pnclfic  Relations. 

"Gay.  vivacious  Martha.  11  years  vounger 
than  her  second  husband,  was  alw.Tvs  feeklne 
new  adventures,  and  liked  to  talk  about 
them  over  martinis 

"And  It  was  over  a  round  of  drinks  that 
M.'irtiia  told  me  a  str:inse  ?torv  of  her 
twisted   lovaltv   to  the  Soviet  Union. 

".Apparently  to  impress  me.  ■'he  bragged 
how  she  had  spied  on  her  own  father  for  the 
Russians  She  said  that  during  iier  father's 
term  as  Ambassador  In  Berlin  In  the  carlv 
1930'.s  she  had  had  a  love  afialr  with  nn  official 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  who  actually  was  an 
NKVD  attent 

'At  his  behest,  Martha  related,  she  stole 
information  trom  the  secret  tiles  of  the 
United  States  Embassy — to  which  she  had 
easy  access — and  turned  It  over  to  the  aeent 

"This  exciting  woman,  who  was  seldom 
without  a  cocktail  in  easy  reach,  had  once 
even  trvsted  with  Hitler  and  later  described 
•he  Fuehrer  :vs  a  'frigid  celibate.'  " 

Martha's  impression  of  the  six-foot-two 
Dyneley  Beam  has  not  been  recorded  for 
posterity,  although  .'he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  form  an  lmpres.slon  as  Beam  was  at  the 
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Berlin  Embassy  tor  six  years  until  August 
1940  In  April  1941  he  was  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  In  London  as  vice-consul  and 
third  .secretary,  remaining  until  the  fall  of 
1944  Prom  early  1945  to  August  1947  he  was 
back  In  Germany,  acting  as  political  adviser 
on  German  affairs  at  Supreme  Headquarters. 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  under  General 
Elsenhower.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
German  and  Nr?1  documents  were  captured 
which  contained  Information  concerning 
Howard  Trlvers.  among  others,  and  then 
mysteriously  "disappeared."  according  to  The 
Government  Elmph^yees'  Exchange. 

Beam  now  returned  to  Washington,  D.C. 
becoming  chief  of  the  division  of  Central 
European  afTalrs  In  October  1947  (Howard 
Trlvers  was  his  Assistant  Chief!  and  acting 
.special  assistant  in  the  office  of  German  and 
.Austrian  affairs  In  March  1949.  Outlining 
Be;im'-  carper,  Current  Biography  1959  states 
at  thl.s  point: 

"For  the  next  lew  \ears  Beam's  attention 
was  centered  on  problems  of  the  Par  East 
Havln-j-  cone  to  Batavla.  Java  as  consul  gen- 
eral In  October  1949.  he  served  as  the  United 
States  representative  when  the  sovereignty  of 
that  area  wa-s  transferred  in  1950  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  new  Kovernment  of  In- 
donesia As  soon  as  a  diplomatic  mission  was 
established  at  Indonesia's  capital  city,  Dja- 
karta (formerly  Batavla),  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  counselor  of  the  American  Embassy, 
and  from  October  1950  to  April  1951  he  had 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  the  acting 
United  States  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia." 

The  breaking  up  of  colonial  empires  was 
an  Important  part  of  the  Communist  plan 
Implemented  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
Communist  spokesmen  in  the  U.N.  and  else- 
where were  bleating  for  the  'national  asplra- 
Mons"  of  the  colonies  to  be  recognized  and 
the  granting  of  "Independence"  to  them. 
Communist  agents  had  been  active  In  sup- 
plying Information  upon  which  these  de- 
mands for  "independence"  were  based.  One 
.'^uch  asent  was  a  personal  recruit  of  Martha 
Dodd  Stern.  She  was  Jane  Foster,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco aristocrat,  described  by  Jack  Soble, 
I  Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  In  the  United 
States,  p.  4882.  on)  : 

"Jane  Foster  Zlatovskl  spelled  sex  appeal. 

"This  slim,  trim  modernist  artist,  who  had 

been  born  and  raised  on  aristocratic  Nob  Hill 

in  San  Francisco,  willingly  turned  her  assets 

into  a  Soviet  spy  weapon. 

"Coldly,  methodically,  this  attractive  wom- 
an worked  on  .American  military  and  Intel- 
ligence agents  to  shed  their  Inhibitions  and 
secrets. 

"If  anybody  could  be  described  as  a 
modern-day  Mata  Harl,  that  would  be  the 
•lard-drlnklng,  intensely  Jealous  Jane.  For 
nearly  10  years  she  turned  In  her  reports, 
with  photographs,  on  American  Intelligence 
and   counterlnielllgence  agents.   .   . 

"When  I  first  met  this  dedicated  Com- 
munist Party  member  she  had  Just  finished 
a  3-year  Job  with  the  supersecret  Office  of 
Strategic  Services. 

"She  was  In  New  York  on  a  vacation  before 
movlnt;  into  another  sensitive  spot  with  the 
United  States  Army  la  Vienna  and  Salzburg, 
.Austria  .  .  . 

"Like  her  German  spy  prototype.  Jane  was 
married  to  a  ne'er-do-well  Army  Officer. 
George  Zlatovskl.  of  Duluth.  Minn,  (born  In 
Russia-Ed),  at  the  time  a  lieutenant  In  the 
United  States  Army  Intelligence. 

"He  also  became  a  Soviet  aeent  tinder  my 
command.  His  work  was  to  bring  terror  and 
rear  to  many  refugees  who  had  fled  to  the 
-afety  of  the  United  States  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

"The  hrst  lime  I  met  Jane.  I  was  impressed 
vs'ith  her  strong  dedication  to  the    cause.' 

"Her  first  report,  apparentlv,  also  made  a 
olg  impact  In  the  Kremlin 

"I  received  verification  of  this  fact  In  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  when  I  picked  up  a  newspaper 
!e.ss   than  2   months  alter  Jane  had  turned 
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over  a  report  on  Indonesia  the  obtained  wliile 
in  the  employ  of  the  OSS   .   .   . 

"As  I  read  his  (Manuilsky-  a  Stalin  col- 
laborator) speech,  which  accused  the  British 
of  suppressing  the  nationalist  ambitions  of 
the  Indonesians,  I  thought  I  recognized 
statements  I  had  seen  before 

"Then  It  hit  me.  Manuilsky  was  fort*f\ing 
his  attack  with  quotations  "t.tken  word  lor 
word  from  the  report  Jane  had  handed  to 
me. 

"Her  document  was  given  to  me  around 
Christmas  of  1945  at  the  home  of  Alfred  and 
Martha  Stern,  wealthy  'angels'  of  Communist 
causes  and  financiers  of  business  fronts  for 
Soviet  spy  activities  . 

"Jane  was  recruited  for  our  ring  by  her 
old  friend  and  drinking  comoanion. 
Martha  ... 

"Over  rounds  of  martinis,  wlilch  she  de- 
voured like  water,  Jane  outlined  iier  philos- 
ophy of  Marxism-Leninism,  and  how  she  and 
her  husband,  George,  were  prepared  to  fjo 
to  any  lengths  to  be  useful  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"She  told  me  how  she  had  worked  for  the 
OSS  in  Indonesia  while  married  to  a  Nether- 
lands envoy.  .  ,  . 

"For  Jane  Foster  Zlatovskl  soft  light,  mu- 
sic, and  wine  were  strictly  necessary  business 
atmosphere. 

"Between  stolen  kisses,  she  collected  for 
her  .Soviet  bosses  many  of  the  .<;ecrets.  confi- 
dences, and  itemized  human  fr.iilties  of 
American  intelligence  agencies  in  Austria 
and  France. 

"On  weekend  affairs,  when  whlskv  glasses 
were  seldom  empty,  and  her  targets  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  and  off  guard,  her  cimera 
clicked  during  lighthearted  frolicking. 

"In  this  manner,  this  attractive,  dedicated 
Soviet  agent  obtained  compromising  details 
on  the  sexual,  drinking,  and  gambling  hablt.s 
of  men  whose  Identities  were  closely  shielded. 
"Her  husband,  George,  an  Army  Intelli- 
gence officer,  showered  his  attention  on 
women  secretaries  in  sensitive  United  States 
agencies.  .  .  ." 

This  is  the  modus  operandi  of  a  typical 
Soviet  agent  successfully  used  to  compromise 
United  States  employees  and  force  them  to 
work  for  the  Communists.  The  exact  same 
plan  was  used  during  the  Warsaw  Spy  and 
Sex  .Scandals.  Jane  and  George  Zlatovskl 
were  indicted  on  July  8.  1957  on  two  counts 
of  espionage  conspiracy  but  have  never  been 
tried  as  they  fled  to  France. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Jacob  Beam  pre- 
pared himself  by  taking  cour.ses  in  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  history  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Thus  prepared  he  began  a  career  of 
U.S.  representetive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
He  went  to  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia  in  .April 
1952.  It  was  here  that  he  met  and  started 
dating  Miss  Margaret  Glassford.  an  officer 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Information  .Service  In 
Belgrade.  They  were  married  in  November 
1952  and  have  a  son  Jacob  Alexander  Beam. 
It  was  in  Belgrade  also  that  Beam  became 
friendly  with  Daroslav  Vlahovlch,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer. 

In  November  1952  he  went  to  Moscow  and 
was  there  at  the  time  of  Stalin's  death  and 
the  subsequent  power  struggle.  In  June  1953 
Beam  began  a  tour  of  duty  in  Washington 
but,  was  still  occupied  with  affairs  in  Com- 
munist countries.  Current  Biography  states: 
"As  deputy  director  of  the  policy  plan- 
ning board,  he  helped  to  outline  long- 
range  diplomatic  strategy  for  the  State  De- 
partment." Then  in  June  1957  he  "was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Eisenliower  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Poland  and  arrived  in 
V/arsaw  in  August  1957.  He  also  had  another 
important  Job — holding  meetings  with  the 
Chinese  Communists.  These  were  terribly 
important  and  strictly  secret.  Realizing  this, 
the  Soviets  proceeded  to  bug  the  new  Em- 
bassy building  and  compromise  practically 
the  complete  staff,  including  the  Marine 
guards. 

In  the  Warsaw  Embassy  was  Edward  Sy- 
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mans,  the  long-time  Soviet  agent  wh.om 
Beam  had  first  met  in  Berlin.  Also  on  the 
staff  was  Daroslav  Vlahovlch  who  l:ad  i>een 
transferred  to  Warsaw  at  Beam's  person  U  i"e- 
quest.  When  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington wanted  to  quickly  transfer  Svinans 
and  Vlahovlch,  the  prime  espionage  .'^tispects. 
out  of  Warsaw  It  was  Ambassador  Bprim  who 
insisted  they  be  allowed  to  complete  their 
lour  of  duty.  It  was  during  this  period  from 
1952  to  1961  that  Beam  reportedly  was  in- 
volved In  "an  intimate  personal  relationship" 
with  Mme.  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl,  t!ie  wife  of 
the  present  -Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  from  P.j- 
land  who  was  at  that  time  Director  General 
of  the  Polisli  Foreign  Ministry,  Born  Mvra 
Zandel  on  November  23,  1914.  Mme  Mlcha- 
lowskl might  l)e  described  as  .i  thoroughly 
modern  Mata  Hari. 

Her  first  luisband  was  Dr.  len.ice  Zlotow- 
ski.  head  of  a  special  Soviet-Polish  espionace 
unit  attempting  lo  acquire  atomic  informa- 
tion :n  tlie  United  States.  Zloiovvski.  whose 
real  name  was  rep<jrtedly  Goldman  or  Gold- 
berer.  worked  under  the  cover  of  )>etng  a 
profes.sor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  1^41 
to  1942,  c-it  Va.ssar  1942  to  1944  and  Ohio 
St.ite  University  1944  to  1946  In  the  e:irlv 
1940's  Myra  Zlot-owskl  obtained  a  position 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  and, 
when  lier  luisband  left  the  East  Coast  for 
Ohio  State  University,  became  known  as  the 
wife  of  Stefan  Arski,  another  OWI  employee 
who  worked  on  the  "Polish  desk  "  Arski's 
real  name  was  Arthur  Salman  and  he  as- 
sisted the  OWI  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the 
story  of  the  .Soviet  massacre  of  15,000  Polish 
officers  and  soldiers  In  tiie  Ki'.tvn  Forest 
Ma.ssacre,  The  Communists  tried  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  Nazis  but  subsequent  mvc-sti- 
iiations  proved  that  it  was  the  v."ork  of  tiie 
Communists  themselves.  After  Arski  re- 
turned to  Poland  he  became  editor  of  the 
Cianmunist  i-.iipi'r  Roljotink  i  The  Wi  rk- 
cn.  an  outspoken  anti-American  orean. 

The  present  Mme.  Michnlo-.vski  h.is  re- 
jxjrtedly  been  an  apent  of  the  .Soviet  -and 
later  Polish  Communist  P.arty  C^nirril  Com- 
mittee since  1936.  .As  wife  of  the  import.mt 
Mlchalowskl,  who  had  been  ::i  London  .it 
the  same  time  Beam  was  stationod  there, 
she  leads  a  very  busy  life  i-nd  is  now  being 
glamorized  :is  a  Washin?ton  iiostess.  Her 
life  in  Warsaw  was  described  in  the  book 
"Poland  Little  Known"  as  f.ill.iws: 

".  .  .  Roving  everywhere  is  Maria  Zieii- 
tarowa  known  also  as  Stefan  Vv^ilcosz  or 
Michallna  Wi!koszo"wa  or  Tadeusz  Makowski 
or  Jan  Michalski  or  Stefan  Wel-zar.  former 
friend  of  comrade  Kliszko.  former  wife  of 
Arski,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  'Swlat'  when 
he  was  an  employee  of  OWI.  and  at  present 
the  wife  of  the  Director  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  Jerz  Michalowski,  .    '" 

Myra.  thi-ough  her  "friendship"  with 
.Ambassador  Beim.  was  able  to  'jft  informa- 
tion which  she  fed  back  to  her  Soviet  bosses. 
It  is  now  presumed  that  the  liigh  ranking 
Polish  intelligence  officer  who  was  supplying 
the  United  States  with  valuable  security  in- 
formation from  Warsaw  was  f.jrced  to  "seek 
refuge  in  the  United  States  bec.Tuse  of  her 
She  is  also  credited  with  arranging  the 
Scar'oeck  Case  to  t:ike  the  heat  off  the  im- 
portant real  agents,  with  Beam  himself 
supplying  the  information  to  D.kecs  -.vho 
reportedly  broke  the  case. 

Ldith  Kermit  Roosevelt  in  l-.er  coiuinn. 
Between  the  Lines,  discusses  Mine.  Mich- 
alowski rind  states: 

"The  various  marriages  of  a  Warsaw 
charmer  may  provide  the  inrcntiv..'  that 
could  force  the  issue  of  Communist  espio- 
nage and  policy  manipulation  into  the  lime- 
light. .  .  .  White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment circles  have  remained  silent.  They  have 
confided  that  they  fear  the  revelations  could 
spark  'a  new  wave  of  McCarthyism  in  the 
United  States.'  " 

Although  "McCarthyism"  has  been  made  a 
dirty  "word  by  the  liberal  press,  it  is  exactly 
tvhat  we  need  today.  It  has  been   estimated 
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that  the  activities  of  Sen  Ji:>e  McCarthy  set 
the  CommunLst  tlmetible  back  ten  years 
Ed  Hunter,  originator  of  the  term  "br.iln- 
waahini!."  states  in  his  publication. 
Tiirtirs 

The     present,     pervasive      ftntl-antlcotn- 
munist  propaij.indfi  climate  wis  created  out 
of    the    debris    uf    the    McCarthy    era     Sen 
Jrweph    R     McCarthy    contributed    mi«htily 
to  the  cleansing  of  our  Aui?ean  stables,  but 
waa  shc.t  down  and  killed.  ;n  the  psycholog- 
ical warfare  manner,   in   the  middle  of   the 
battle    If  the  communist  infiltration  of  the 
White    House,     the    State    Department,    our 
military    and  other  agencies  of  government 
hAd   not   been    frontaily    atucked.    Inflicting 
great  damage  to  the  red  forces,  and  forcing 
them  to  fall  back  at  m my  polnia.  it   is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  we  could    have  survived." 
\Vp  h;\-.c  n.cA-  resuhed  the  stage  <ii,'am  where 
It   Is  (lltricuU    to  see   how   we  can   survive  If 
another  cleaning  Job  Is  nor  done.  How  manv 
more    Mata   Hurls   are   roaming   the   cocktail 
cinult  and  the  diplomatic  dinners,  charming 
their  way  into  government  se<'rets''  More  Im- 
portant,   what    use   la   being   made    of   these 
secrets  and    the  mster  of     human   frailties- 
of  government  personneP  Strangely  enough 
-  the  State  Department  does  not  seem  worried 
about  thl!>  angle    The  angle  they  are  inter- 
ested in   13..  Who   Is  pxpcslng  the  fact  that 
these  things  are  going  "n  and  what  can  we 
get  on  them  tn  make  them  stop'' 

r\\e  Government  Employees'  Exchange  of 
J;inuar\  10    1968  .t.ites: 

■  In  other  developments,  a  different  source 
said  that  -he  top  secret  British  Security 
Survev  Team  '  has  extended  Us  operations 
to  Canada  and  Mexico  In  Canada  Its  In- 
quiries have  encompassed  liaison  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Movinted  Police,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  trips  of  State  De- 
parm»nt  officials  to  Canada  to  obtain  infor- 
matlcn  on  ■pa\'ila  payments  allegedly  made 
by  Dictator  Rafael  Tnijlllo  to  Congressmen 
and  Senatcr!=  The  State  Department  offlclala 
were  especlallv  Interested  In  esrabllshing 
whether  payments  were  made  to  Senators  on 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
Investigating  State  Department  sectirlty  and 
the  Otto  P  Otcpkacase. 

•The  British  Sec'iruy  Survey  Team'  oper- 
ating in  Canada  and  Mexico  Is  especially  in- 
terested in  the  activities  of  Charles 
Lyons. 

The  State  Department  action  is  a  two- 
pronged  cover  ip  of  the  subversive  activities 
of  its  emplovees  and  attempt  to  ■get"  those 
exposing  them  The  State  Department  offi- 
cials involved  In  this  conspiracy,  which  ties 
them  in  with  varving  degrees  of  espionage. 
Communism,  subversive  activities  and  In- 
volvement with  female  Soviet  agents  are  en- 
dangering the  security  of  our  cuuntrv  The 
fa'-ttnaT.  nothing  Is  done  to  remove  the  se- 
curity risks  and  prosecute  those  giiilty  of 
\arious  securitv  offenses  proves  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  clique  of   "Untouchables  ' 
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(Prom  the  Government  Employees  Exchange. 

Feb  7.  19681 

Secret  Agents  Role  in  W^Rs.^w 

Scandals  Cl.vrified 

In  Its  January  10  issue.  The  Exchange  re- 
ported that  Madam  Jerzy  Mlchalowskl.  the 
■wife"  of  the  current  Polish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  had  been  positively  Identi- 
fied as  ■■one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
•Warsaw  Sex  and  Spy  Scandals'  which  dis- 
rupted the  American  Embassy  In  Warsaw 
during  the  incumbency  of  Ambassador  Jacob 
Beam  Mrs  Mlchalowskl  was  also  identified 
as  having  maintained  an  ■intimate  persunal 
relationship'  with  Mr  Beam  from  1J57  to 
1961 

r'lf  Ejchange  also  reported  that  date  that 
on  the  basis  of  her  'intimate  personal  re- 
lationship '  with  Ambassador  Beam.  Madam 
Micnalowski.  In  rJ6U.  obtained  ir^'in  Ambas- 
sador Beam  details  about  the  dispatches 
being   sent   the   Central   Intelligence   Agency 


by  a    Lt  Col  Michael  Oolcnlcw-^kl.'  an  Ameri- 
can   'agent  in  place'^  who  had  first  revealed 
to  United  Stales  authorities  the  existence  of 
the  ?e\  and  spy  scandals  in  War;  aw   Fxirther. 
Thf-  Errhange   rep<Tted   that      as  a  result  of 
her     discoveries     from     Ambas.sador     Beam, 
Madam     Mlchalowskl.     her     husband     Jer/y 
Mlchalowskl  (then  Director  of  the  Polish  For- 
eign Ministry  I   and  Sov.et  Intelligence  .igen- 
cles  uncovered  the  Identity"  of  "Lt  Col  Gol- 
enlewtoskl^  who  had  to  flee  to  West  Berlin 
T>ie    Eichanue   report    of   January    10    In- 
tentionally  did    not    indicate   how   or   where 
■  Lt    Col    Golenlewskl"    was    communicating 
with  American  officials  or  how  or  where  Am- 
bassador Beam  learned  of  his  existence  or  of 
his     reports.     Huwever.     because    of    certain 
wT'ing    interpretations    or    dist  >rtlons    being 
placed  on  the  January   10  report    a     witting 
source"  has  consented  to  the  publication  by 
T'lc     Exrhnngi'    of     the     fact     that    Ambas- 
sador   Beam,    who    had    never    met    "Lt    Col 
Golenlewskl."   first  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  ■'American  agent  In  place""  wlule  the 
Ambassador    was    on    "consultation"'    In    the 
State  Department  m  W.ishlngton 

Amb.iss,idor  Beam's  own  sources  in  the 
State  Department  ""consultation  "  were  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Adminis- 
tration Loy  Henderson  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Securitv  William  Boswell. 
the  source  further  Indicated  to  The  Ex- 
change Under  SecreUiry  Hendersc)!!  .md 
Ambassador  Beam.  t.igether  with  Ambassador 
E  Allen  Llghtner  Jr  md  Consul  General 
Howard  Trlvers.  the  latter  two  involved  in 
the  so-called  "Stephen  A  Koczak  selection 
out  case  "  are  all  members  of  the  so-called 
Henderson-Princeton  Pact  group  of  Ivv 
League  "old  school  tie'"  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers, the  source  indicated 

Under  Secretary  Henderson  told  Ambas- 
sador Beam  the  source  stated,  that  the  State 
Department  had  received  Its  information  per- 
sonally from  Richard  M  Blssell.  Jr..  the  CIA"s 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations  who,  as  read- 
ers (if  The  Exchange  will  recall,  later  co- 
ordinated the  disastrous  '  Bav  of  Pigs"  .action 
in  Cuba  which  resulted  in  his  own  resigna- 
tion as  well  as  the  departvire  from  CIA  of  Us 
Director,  Allen  Dulles. 

When  informing  Under  Secret.iry  Hender- 
son of  the  details  of  the  dispatches  of  "Lt 
Col  Golenlewskl"  regarding  American  mem- 
bers  of    the   American    Embassy    in    Warsaw 
Identified     as    Soviet     agents,     or    otherwise 
"compromised.'    Mr.     Blssell    has    reqtiested 
that  none  of  the  suspected  American  officials 
in    Warsaw    he     " alerted""    by    any    personnel 
actions  or  transfers  without  prior  .ipproval 
of  such  action  by  CIA.   the  source  revealed 
To  prevent  any  ""inadvertent"'  persf>nnel  ac- 
tions In  Warsaw  itself.  Mr    Blssell  and  Under 
Secretary    Ho.idcrson    had    agreed    to    recall 
Ambassador    Beam    for    "consultations"    and 
to  have  him   personally  informed  about   the 
situation  In  his  Embassy,  the  source  stated. 
The    rc.ison    Ambassador    Beam    had    been 
■'totally  unaware  previously"  I'f  the  existence 
and  activities  of    'Lt    Col.  Golenlewskl."  th^ 
source  exnlalned.  was  that   "Lt  Col  Golenlew- 
skl" was  carelul  to  avoid  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Warsaw  and  has  sent  .ill  his  mes- 
sages to  American  officials,  .iddressed  to  FBI 
Director   J.    Edgar   Hoover,    through   his  own 
couriers   who  dispatched    the   materi.tl    trom 
Switzerland  or  other  Western  Eumpean  coun- 
tries  Thus.  Ambassador  Beam  had  never  met 
■  Lt  Col  Golenlewskl."'  the  soxirce  revealed. 

In  his  meetings  with  Under  Secretary  Hen- 
derson and  Assistant  Secretary  Boswell.  Am- 
bassador Beam  did  not  learn  the  name  of 
"Lt  Col  Golenlewskl.  "  the  source  stated,  be- 
cause Mr  Blssell  had  not  communicated  it 
to  the  suite  Department  However,  the  in- 
formation he  did  receive  was  sufficiently  de- 
tailed so  that,  when  Madam  .Terzv  Mlchalow- 
skl obtained  it  subsequently  In  Warsaw  from 
Ambassador  Beam,  the  Soviet  intelligence 
organization  was  able  to  Identify  "Lt  Col 
Golenlewskl^  .\8  the  American  agent  In 
place '•  the  source  stated    This  required  '  Lt 


Col  Golenlewskl"  to  flee  for  his  life  to  West 
Berlin  and  ended  his  activities  as  an  Amer- 
ican agent  m  the  .Soviet  -amp.  the  source 
concluded 


President's  Message  on  Crime 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    I'E.NNSYI  V.INIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATI\-ES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 
Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
John.son  s  proposal  for  increa-st-d  security 
measures  for  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
in.stitutions,  as  outlined  in  his  message 
on  crime  control,  de.ser^es  our  immediate 
attention  and  bipartisan  .support. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  number 
of  bank  robberies  requires  immediate 
action,  Tlie  FBI  Crime  Index  of  sta- 
tistics .submitted  bv  local  and  .state  police 
auencies  di.sclo.ses  that  bank  robbery  con- 
tinued u  sharp  upward  trend  with  a  60- 
percent  increa.se  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1967,  over  the  same  months 
in  1966.  ^      , 

Other  .statistics  made  available  by  the 
FBI  indicate  that  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral bank  robbery  statute  increased 
approximately  30  [percent  in  1967.  The 
total  number  of  robberie.i,  burplaries  and 
larcenies  during  the  calendar  year 
reached  '2.:>3\.  as  compared  with  a  previ- 
ous alltime  high  of  1,871  for  1966. 

rhe  dollar  los.ses  re.sulting  from  the.se 
crimes  are  m  the  millions.  But  of  im- 
ineasuriblv  I'leater  concern,  is  the  ex- 
panding' threat  to  the  lives  of  customer-^, 
bank  employes,  and  p.ilice  otficers  whicli 
IS  inherent  in  the.se  crimes  of  violence 

The  FBI  reports  that  the  ar.senal  o: 
weapons  available  to  robbers  and  bur- 
glars has  steadily  grown.  Tlie  newe.st. 
burninc  tool  which  came  into  use  in  bank 
burclaries  in  1967.  is  capable  of  burn- 
ing through  a  6-inch  Ihickne.ss  of  tem- 
pered steel  in  approximately  15  .second.- 
It  can  cut  an  openum  m  a  3-foot  wall 
of  concrete  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Modern  technology  has  placed  sophis- 
ticated counterweapons  at  the  disposal  o: 
banks  and  other  linancial  in.stitutions  at 
relatively  modest  costs.  An  FBI  pubhca- 
tion  which  has  recently  been  circulateo 
to  banking  iit.stitutions  indicates  that 
reasonably  effect ive  alarm  .systems  may 
be  in.stalled  and  operated  for  SI 00,  nlu.> 
a  nominal  monthly  charge.  Microphones 
which  mav  be  connected  to  speakers  in- 
stalled in  a  local  police  station  cost  about 
the  same.  Special  protective  cameras  are 
available  for  approximately  Sl.OOO. 

However,  despite  the  .success  the  FBI 
has  reported  m  tracking  criminals  vith 
the  aid  of  protective  devices,  and  efforf^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  to  encourat-e 
voluntary  tise  of  safety  measures,  .secu- 
rity and  protective  measures  in  many  in- 
stitutions remain  grossly  inadequate 

The  .situation  can  be  remedied  by  Fed- 
eral legislation  placing  responsibility  for 
overseeinu  the  installation,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  minimum  security  de- 
vices and  procedures  in  the  Federal 
agencies  who  perform  other  supervisory 
functions  in  relation  to  federally  insured 
financial  institutions.  We  should  give  our 
law   enforcement   officers   charged   with 
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responsibility  for  protecting  our  financial 
in-stitutions  the  benefits  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  u.se  of  modern  methods 
to  make  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions secure  from  criminal  assaults. 


Nation's  Governors  and  Boy  Scouting 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  conduct  surveys 
of  Members  of  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses to  determine  what  the  Boy  Scouts 
had  done  for  Congress  a  half  century 
after  Congress  did  something  for  the  Boy 
."-'couts  by  chartering  it  as  a  national  or- 
i;ani7.ation. 

Becaiuse  of  my  abiding  interest  in 
Scouting.  I  was  contacted  by  Mr.  Keith 
Douglass  of  Dover,  Del.,  who  conducted  a 
timilar  .survey  of  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors. I  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  well  over  half  of  our  Governors  have 
participated  in  the  Scouting  program, 
either  as  Scouts  or  as  Scout  leaders. 

It  is  grand  testimony  to  the  free  world's 
-leatest  youth  movement  that  it  has 
played  a  part  in  developing  the  leader- 
ship capabilities  of  so  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's outstanding  citizens. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  during 
Boy  Scout  Week  to  recognize  the  Gov- 
'■rnors  who  have,  at  some  time  during 
their  lives,  come  under  the  influence  of 
'he  Scout  Oath: 

On  my  honor.  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  Country. 

Only  21  Governors  have  had  no  Scout- 
ing experience.  Of  the  29  Governors  who 
iiave  been  a.ssociated  with  the  movement, 
'-'6  were  Scouts.  12  have  served  as  adult 
.Scoutcrs,  and  nine  have  been  registered 
Ki  both  capacities. 

The  following  Governors  have  partl- 
I  ipated  m  the  Scouting  program: 

Alaska  Governor  Walter  J.  Hlckel.  Scout: 
.\nzona  Gov  .Tohn  R.  ■WlUiams,  Scout;  Colo- 
r.ido  Gov,  .John  A,  Ix^ve,  Scout:  Connecticut 
I'-ov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  Scouter;  Delaware 
Gov.  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.:  Florida  Gov. 
I'laude  R.  Kirk.  Life  .Scout:  Idaho  Gov.  Don. 
W.  Samuelson.  .Scout  and  .Scouter;  Illinois 
'■•ov.  Otto  J.  Kerner,  Scouter;  Indiana  Gov. 
Roger  D.  Branlgln.  Scout  and  Scouter;  Iowa 
'iov.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Scout:  Kansas  Gov. 
Robert  Docking.  Scout. 

Also.  Mlchig.in  Gov  CJeorge  \V  Romney, 
sr-out  r.nd  .Scouter:  Ml.=?our1  Gov.  Warren  E. 
Hearnes.  Scout:  Montana  Oov.  Tim  M.  Bab- 
ock.  Scouter:  Nevada  Gov.  Paul  Laxalt. 
.Scout;  New  Mexico  Oov.  David  F.  Cargo, 
Scout;  North  Carolina  Gov.  Daniel  K.  Moore, 
-Scout:  North  Dakota  Gov.  William  L.  Ouyi 
Mfe  Scout:  Oklahoma  Gov.  Dewey  Bartlett, 
Scout:  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer! 
Eagle  Scout;  Rhode  Island  Gov.  John  H.' 
Chaffee,  Life  Scout  and  Scouter:  South  Caro- 
:;na  Gov  Robert  E.  McNalr.  Scout  and 
Scouter;  Tennessee  Gov.  Buford  Ellington, 
Scout  and  Scouter:  Texas  Gov.  John  B.  Con- 
nally,  Jr..  Scout:  Utah  Oov.  Calvin  L.  Ramp- 
'on.  Scout  and  Scouter:  Vermont  Oov.  Philip 
H  Hoff.  Life  Scout;  Washington  Oov.  Daniel 
J  Evans.  Eagle  Scout  and  Scouter;  West  Vlr- 
Cinla  Oov.  Hulett  C.  Smith,  Star  Scout  and 
Scouter;  Wisconsin  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles 
I-lfe  Scout. 
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HONORS    AND    AV^'.^RDS 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  of  C.mnectlcuc  has 
been  awarded  the  Slher  Be.ivrr  Aw  ird  from 
the  National  Council  of  the  Bc.y  scouts  of 
America.  Hi.s  f.aher  w.is  a  per.'onal  aide  to 
Lord  Baden-Powell,  the  founder  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement 

Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of  Illir.ois  i.,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  has 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Buffalo  .^ward. 

Gov.  Branlgin  of  Indiana  w.is  Pre.-^ident  of 
the  Harrison  Trails  Cuuncil  of  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

Gov.  John  J.  McKeitlien  of  L.iui.'^lana  has 
been  awarded  the  Most  OutstandiIl^  Service 
Award  from  the  Alpha  Phi  Omega  College 
Scout  Fraternity. 

Gov.  Tim  Babcock  of  Montana  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  nat:ui;al  council  and  a 
member  at  large  of  Uie  Executive  Board  of 
Region  Ten. 

Gov.  Buford  EllinjUjn  of  Tenne.<.?ee  is  a 
Mid-Tennessee  Executive  Council  member 
and  an  honorary  member  in  the  national 
council.  He  has  been  awarded  the  Sliver 
Beaver  Award. 

Gov.  Evans  of  Washington  is  a  member  of 
the  Chief  Seattle  Executive  Council  Board. 

Gov.  Hulett  .Smith  of  West  Virginia  is  a 
member  of  the  Buckskin  Kxecutive  Council 


Encourag^ing:  Action 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
riot-torn  Detroit,  Mich.,  last  summer 
rose  a  citizen's  committee  to  mobilize 
the  public  and  private  resources  of  that 
community  in  a  future  effort  to  discover 
and /or  devise  solutions  to  build  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  citizens.  This  group  was 
appropriately  called  the  New  Detroit 
Committee. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit 
extensively  with  an  individual  who  serves 
on  that  committee,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fez- 
zey.  of  Detroit.  I  was  most  impre.s.sed 
by  Mr.  Pezzey's  comments  and  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  committee. 

During  our  conversation,  I  learned  that 
Mr,  Fezzey.  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  thor- 
oughly discussed  the  workings  of  the 
New  Detroit  Committee  in  an  address 
before  the  1967  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southeast  Michigan  Tourist  As.sociation. 
I  feel  that  this  address  contains  in- 
formation which  is  of  interest  to  all 
Members.  I  urge  .vou  to  read  it  and  see 
how  one  city  and  one  committee  is  facing 
up  to  responsibilities  of  leadership.  His 
speech  follows: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Prezzet  Before 
the  sotttheast  michigan  tourist  .asso- 
CIATION  1967  Annual  Meeting 
Thank  you. 

It's  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  today.  However,  I'll  admit  that  I'm  here 
with  some  trepidation. 

When  I  received  Sid  Baker's  letter  Indicat- 
ing that  I  was  to  speak  on  the  subject  "Build- 
ing a  New  Community  Through  Tourism".  I 
had  some  severe  reservations  I  didn't  feel 
qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject  and  so  I  Im- 
mediately called  him,  suggesting  that  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake.  I  wasn't  com- 
petent to  discuss  the  topic  at  hand. 

I  told  Sid  that  what  I  might  attempt  to 
cover  would  be  my  Impressions  of  the  last 
Ave  months   of   1967,   during   which   I   was 
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loaned  full-time  to  the  New  Detroit  Commit- 
tee chaired  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hudson.  Jr.  I  would 
be  glad  to  briefly  recap  some  points  about  the 
committee  and  its  work,  and  make  .some  ob- 
servations about  what  the  experience  of 
working  with  the  committee  has  meant  to  me 
personally. 

To  my  surprl.se  (maybe  to  my  chagrin)  Sid 
responded  that  he  felt  this  would  be  fine. 
I  suppose  there  would  not  have  been  any 
"hang  up"  in  my  mind  If  Sid  had  chosen 
for  a  title,  "Building  a  New  Communltv— 
That  Will  Allow  Tourism  to  Expand"-  be- 
cause that's  really  what  I'll  be  talking  about. 
I  read  with  considerable  Interest  your  In- 
dustry's report  for  1967— and  was  Indeed  im- 
pressed. Tourism  In  Michigan  is  certainly 
everybody's  business  as  the  report  indicates. 
I'm  sure  everyone  in  this  room  is  interested — 
as  we  are  in  my  business — in  treating  u  s-oclal 
climate  within  our  State  and  particularly  our 
urban  areas  that  will  allow  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  an  industry  that  contributes  so 
significantly  to  our  economic  well  being.  But 
we  have  a  great  challenge  facing  us  and, 
therefore,  we  must  all  be  Involved  in  attempt- 
ing to  hnd  solutions 

In  Michael  Harrington's  book.  The  Other 
America,  there's  reference  made  to  the  sub- 
urbanite who  drives  to  work  eacli  morning, 
along  the  expre.ssway  to  the  central  cltv.  He 
works  all  day  In  his  alr-condltloned  ofTice. 
gets  into  his  car,  and  heads  hark  to  suburbia 
each  evening,  completely  oblivious  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
who  live  by  the  side  of  his  road  Unconcrrned. 
he's  one  who's  grown  accustomed  to  tlie  face 
of  poverty— bleak,  monotonous,  soon  almost 
invisible,  as  it  whi-zzes  pa.st  his  car  windows 
Does  that  touch  a  nerve?  Mr  Harrington. 
I  have  come  to  reali/e,  was  drawing  a  picture 
of  me.  I  fitted  the  pattern.  Hopefullv  some- 
what more  sensitive  than  the  majority  of 
suburbanites,  but  still  pretty  unsophisti- 
cated, and  uninvolved  in  anv  meaningful  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  stark  and  tragic  condition 
of  too  much  of  the  city.  After  all,  I  wasn"t 
being  bothered  So  why  not  Just  leave  well 
enough  alone? 

Tlien  came  July  23rd  And  the  bleak  and 
Impersonal  face  I"d  passed  bo  complacently 
took  on  a  form  and  got  Itself  recognized.  It 
v^us  an  angry  face,  and  it  was  a  threatening 
face.  A  face  In  which  hopelessness  had  turned 
to  despair  and  despair  had  turned  to  blind 
rage.  And  I  and  many  others  decided  rieht 
then  and  there  that  we  never  wanted  to  see 
that  face  again. 

"i'ou  all  know  the  story  of  the  riots-  '■civil 
disturbances'"— if  that  gees  down  better  It's 
a  tale  of  something  that  couldn't  happen  In 
our  community,  but  It  did.  And  maybe  that's 
the  key  to  it  all.  Too  many  of  us  had  failed 
to  realize  that  the  price  of  good  human  rela- 
tions, of  a  wholesome,  advancing  community. 
Is  dear  indeed.  Perhaps  we  thought  we'd 
learned  our  lesson  a  quarter  century  earlier 
In  1943.  And  it"s  true  Detroit  had  had  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  And  on  the 
surface  at  least  it  appeared  that  we'd  learned 
our  lesson  well. 

But  then  it  all  broke  loose.  Social  analysts 
will  be  asking  why  for  a  long  time  to  come,  I 
suppose.  Max  Ways,  In  his  editorial  in  the 
recent  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine,  calls  our 
problems  "A  crisis  within  a  crisis — He  says 
95  ^r  of  what  is  wrong  in  our  cities  had  de- 
veloped before  the  crisis  in  race  relations 
erupted".  I  certainly  don't  want  to  try  to 
explain  It  but  the  shock  of  riot  coursed 
through  the  area  and  we  felt  its  reverbera- 
tions everywhere,  even  out  in  suburbia  No 
part  of  the  metropolis  was  left  untouched  bv 
the  tragedy  of  it  all. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  our  city  more 
than  500  fires  were  set,  and  many  others  at- 
tempted, in  an  area  spanning  10  square 
miles.  Forty-four  people  died,  and  a  large 
number  were  injured.  Thousands  were 
charged  with  serious  crimes.  Property  losses 
were  In  the  100s  of  millions  of  dollars.  Some 
very  brave  men  lost  their  lives  in  efforts  to 
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protect  people  and  property  and  to  restore 
order  to  a  city  that  was  being  torn  apart. 
Nothing  quite  like  It  hud  ever  happened  In 
this  Country  But  the  chances  are  all  too 
great  that  it  could  happen  again.  It  could 
happen  In  Detroit  next  summer,  or  sooner. 
It  could  happen  In  any  major  city  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time  For  this  reason, 
I  think  all  if  us  must  v:ew  the  causes  of  riot- 
ing with  a  sense  of  great  urgency 

But  the  i;reater  the  time  interval  from  the 
event,  the  nmre  difficult  It  seems  for  us  as 
people  to  sustain  a  sense  of  urgency  There 
are  many  who'd  like  to  close  their  eyes  and 
have  the  whole  problem  go  away.  There  are 
many  who  actually  hare  shut  the  problem 
out  of  their  minds  But  it's  not  going  to 
go  away 

I'm  reminded  of  the  parallel  offered  by  the 
P'.mt  tornado  of  a  few  years  ago  That's  all 
we  uilked  about  at  the  time,  but  we  soon 
forg.,t  It 

Oh,  we  think  of  tornados  now  from  time 
to  time— but  only  when  the  weatherman 
w.ams  us  that  atmospheric  conditions  are 
building  up  thit  could  cause  one  We  don't 
have  any  control  over  those  kinds  of  condi- 
tions 

But  there  Is  something  we  can  do  about 
the  conditions  that  collided  last  July  and  re- 
suTtetl  m  the  devast,itlng  social  tornado  that 
crtshPd  down  on  12th  Street.  And  let  we  warn 
you  that  too  many  of  those  conditions  are 
still  in  the  air— and  that  the  some  kind  of 
fearsome  social  tornado  could  strike  again — 
and  almost  anytime. 

The  riots  themselves  were  clearlv  and 
thoroughly  wrong  But  behind  them  lie  such 
fundamental  causes  as  the  hieh  rate  of  un- 
employment amonij;  Negroes,  alleged  mis- 
treatment bv  some  policemen,  profiteering  bv 
some  stores  and  landlords,  sub-standard 
housing,  and  the  frustration  of  so  many  Ne- 
groes who  see  others  enjoying  =o  many  of  the 
benefits  of  American  life  which  thev  don't 
have,  but  perhaps  most  basic— A  cry.  a  de- 
mand fi.r  dignity! 

I  think  the  message  to  be  drawn  from  the 
noting  that  occurred  in  Detroit  and  In  other 
cities  last  summer  Is  that  If  '^e  are  to  look 
ahead  with  .inv  degree  of  confidence,  or  even 
hope,  for  a  unified  and  constructive  society, 
this  nation  mus*  face  up  to  the  need  for 
social  and  economic  Innovations  in  our 
cities— and  we  mun  do  it  NOW  Business 
leaders,  labor  and  government,  community 
organization.?  and  researchers,  all  are  going  to 
have  to  itriu'gle  to  discover  or  devise  better 
answers 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  problems 
which  demand  immediate  solution  are  pri- 
marily in  the  areas  of  Jobs,  housing,  schools 
and  piiblic  .irder— all  underscored  by  a  basic 
demand  for  human  dignity 

Business  has  a  critical  role  to  play— in  pro- 
viding Jobs,  in  helping  to  prepare  Negroes  for 
those  Jobs.  In  helping  to  rebuild  the  cities, 
and  in  providing  leadership  to  the  com- 
munity 

And  along  with  this.  Negroes  must  be  en- 
couraged to  play  a  larger  role  in  determining 
how  their  own  problems  are  to  be  solved,  and 
in  respondlnit  with  a  sense  of  participation 
and  responsibility  within  the  framework  of 
an  orderly  and  dynamic  society 

It  was  Just  at  the  close  of  the  riot  period 
that  Governor  Romney  and  Mayor  Cavanagh 
asked  J  L.  Hudson  to  organize  a  citizen's 
committee  to  mobilize  the  public  and  private 
resources  of  our  community  As  Chairman,  he 
was  able  to  recruit  the  chief  executives  of  a 
dozen  companies,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  education.  unioni>.  government  and 
community  organizations.  This  was  not  the 
typical  "blue  ribbon"  committee  appointed 
to  solve  community  problenvs.  because  the 
kind  of  human  troubles  that  Detroit  had 
experienced  Just  could  not  be  met  by  apply- 
ing th.it  traditional  formula. 

■Militant"  members  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity were  Included  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  commit- 
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tee  would  be  tuned  In  to  their  viewpoints 
and  to  their  fnistratlons  This  representation 
of  the  "militant  "  Negro  element,  as  well  as 
more  moderate  members  of  the  Necro  com- 
munity, has  served  the  Committee  well 

The  Committee  includes  seven  men  who 
are  elected  governmental  officials,  ranging 
from  members  of  the  State  Legislature  In 
Lansing  to  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors  In  three  counties  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  Common  Council  There 
are  fourteen  bu-^lnessmen.  Including  the 
chief  executive  officers  pf  the  "Big  Tliree" 
axitomoblle  companies,  the  heads  of  our  three 
utilities,  three  retailers,  two  bankers,  an  ad- 
vertl-'lng  agency  president,  my  friend,  John 
Plngel  who  Is  on  your  progr.mi  this  after- 
noon, and  a  financier.  Tliere  .ae  four  educa- 
tors. Three  labor  unions  arc  represented. 
Nine  members  of  the  Committee  rcpre.sent 
community  organizations,  including  the 
Le.'gue  of  Women  Voters  and  the  NAACP 
An  eminent  lawyer  who  Is  the  president-elect 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  ,ind  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  also  are  Committee  members. 

And  let  me  add  this  In  mv  inislne.ss  expe- 
rience I've  observed  many  committees.  But 
nrrer  have  I  seen  the  drdlcatlon,  the  sense 
of  commitment,  and  the  devotion  to  a  com- 
mon cause  that  the  members  of  this  39- 
member  New  Detroit  Committee  -is  well  as 
the  tahk  force  serving  It  have  demnnstr.ited 
from  the  sti\rt  The  Committee  members 
have  set  a  high  record  for  regular  attendance 
at  comniittee  meetings  which  .ire  held  about 
every  two  weeks  And  you  have  to  vinderstand 
that  In  addition  to  the  committee  meetings 
which  tiike  a  full  half  day  out  of  the  sched- 
ules r)f  these  very  busy  people  there  are  nor- 
mall"  two  or  throe  subcommittee  meetings  in 
between  each  full  committee  meeting  whlc 
requires  further  participation  .md  commit- 
ment of  their  time. 

The  task  force  serving  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittees  Is  composed  of  about  30 
men  recruited  from  corporations.  labor,  uni- 
versities. ,ind  other  community  institutions. 
As  stiff  members  we  were  to  formulate  back- 
ground information,  and  crneriite  original 
and  studied  recommendations  for  committee 
action.  Manv  of  the  staff  people  like  myself 
have  returned  to  their  Jobs  .iiter  serving  f.ve 
months  and  are  being  replaced  by  new  task 
force  men.  Let  me  tell  vou  that  those  of 
us  returning  to  our  jobs  are  going  back  as  di7- 
ft-'-.-nt  people — ,ind  mnvhe  this  will  be  the 
greatest  contribution  made  by  the  New  De- 
troit Committee — the  increased  understand- 
ing of  our  urban  problems  by  the  commit- 
tee members  and  the  trvsk  force  personnel 
that  perhaps  can  be  helpful  in  the  future  di- 
rection of  their  orgamzatlons  In  this  critical 
area. 

The  committee  has  been  giving  primary 
attention  to  nine  broad  fields  for  Immediate 
consideration  and  action: 

The  Improvement  of  community  Inter- 
communication among  sjrass  roots  organiza- 
tions and  existing  community  power  stnic- 
fure.  and  at  the  person-to-person  level; 
community  services,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, including  health,  welfare,  public  order 
and  recreation:  economic  development;  edu- 
cation: employment;  youth  and  recreation; 
legal;   finance;  and.  housing. 

The  New  Detroit  Committee  has  developed 
some  interesting  principles  of  operation. 
Or.e  is  that  everything  should  be  done  to 
make  full  use  of  existing  agencies  for  the 
implementation  of  New  Detroit  plans  and 
proposals  before  any  thought  Is  given  to  rec- 
ommending that  a  new  agency  be  set  up. 

Another  principle  is  that  pronouncements 
be  minimized  and  action  be  maximized. 
Broadside  promises  too  often  lead  to  disap- 
pointment and  frustration. 

A  f/urd  principle  is  that  everyone  in  the 
.ommunlty — especially  the  commitee  mem- 
bers— iieed  to  develop  better  listening  prac- 
tices. 

Something  the  committee's  become  aware 
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of  so  far  is  how  hard  It  Is  to  get  existing 
private  and  public  institutions,  as  well  as 
governmental  unlt.8.  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
real,  underlying  problems.  Too  many  orpa- 
niz.it loas  provide  goods  or  .services  as  through 
a  human  ni  ichlne  to  non-feeling  macVil!ie.s 

Customers  and  constituents  too  seldom  get 
thought  of  a-s  people  with  human  problems 
I  think  many  of  us  have  learned  that  we 
can  no  longer  decide  what  ue  feel  should  be 
done  is  necessarily  what  the  cornnunity  feels 
Its  needs  are. 

My  guess  would  be  that  those  of  you  that 
have  followed  the  New  Detroit  Committee 
activities  with  any  Interest  at  all  if  asked 
what  action  you  ;us.soclate  with  the  commit- 
tee the  answers  might  be— the  Fair  Hoa'^ln? 
legislation  which  failed  to  pass  in  the  Specl.il 
Session — the  request  tor  5.3  million  dollars 
for  emergency  educational  needs  which  failed 
to  be  acted  on- the  prop  'sed  police  studv 
that  has  failed  to  materialize — and  the  pro- 
po.^al  for  funding  indigenous  community  or- 
ganizations. This  would  be  a  completely  un- 
fair assessment  of  New  Detroit — these  ma*- 
ters  .ire  the  headllners — the  net^-s  m.ikers. 

Tlie  Commltteei  Is  hopeful  for  favorable 
consideration  of  Fair  Housing  In  this  session 
of  the  Legislature.  It  is  working  dlilgentlv 
to  get  the  other  problems  resolved  Imt  more 
importantly  the  Items  I  mentioned  are  Jus- 
I  small  part  of  the  total  picture. 

Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  things  the 
ci.mmlttee  lias^  been  able  to  do  to  date  which 
are  particularly  significant. 

■New  Detroit"  has  stepped  Into  a  m.il  r 
area  of  concern— empK.yment.  It  Is  succeed- 
ing In  a  missive  effort  to  obtain  Jobs  :  ■ 
unemployed  Inner  city  residents.  Throutili 
the  end  of  the  year.  4.3  000  people  hP.xe  bee:, 
pltced  in  Jobs  by  the  major  employers  in 
the  Detroit  luea,  with  approximately  half  : 
those   jobs    going    to    Negroes. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  established 
employment  centers  in  the  inner  city  areas 
and  hris  hired  directly  In  the  Inner  city  neigh- 
borhoods nearly  2.000  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"hrtrd-core"  unemployed.  In  tills  effort  thev 
have  felt  it  worthwhile  to  provide  bus  monev 
.md  luncheon  money  to  these  new  employees 
prior  to  receipt  of  their  first  p.iy  checks. 

Chrysler  Corporation,  in  cooperation  wltV. 
the  YMCA,  has  worked  out  a  "buddy'  system 
to  make  sure  that  previously  unemployab> 
young  men  stay  on  the  job  once  they  .  rt 
iilrcd. 

My  own  comjxxny.  Mlchlein  Bell  Telephone 
has  "adopted"  Northern  HU'h  School  for  the 
purpoc^e  of  helping  train  students  for  Jobs 
to  teach  them  how  to  seek  Jobs,  and  in  mai.v 
other  ways  to  Increase  and  Improve  emplv- 
ment  opportunities  for  the  young  psople  .;. 
the  Inner  city. 

General  Motors  has  adopted  a  "buddy"  sys- 
tem m  an  inner  city  factory  with  encouraging 
results. 

The  J  L.  Hud&5n  Company,  has  deve'.opod 
two  Interesting  prr-gran-Ls.  directed  at  the  c:r.- 
ployment  of  '250  inner  city  high  school  drop- 
outs or  potential  dropouts,  and  the  hiring 
of  250  Inner  city  residents  on  referral  from 
Inner  city  ministers. 

The  New  Detroit  Committee  is  looking  IntD 
the  dilemma  ol  the  underemployed  und  ;: 
has  developed  an  imaginative,  new  approacn 
to  this  longstanding  problem  In  effect,  em- 
ployers are  being  asked  to  look  carefully  :  t 
all  their  employees,  pinpoint  those  with  hid- 
den or  untapped  qualifications,  and  up- 
grade them  on  a  merit  ba-sis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  A  sincere  review,  we  believe 
win  support  the  overwhelming  evidence  th  t 
.advancement  opportunities  have  not  been 
given  equally  to  Negroes,  once  hired  into  an 
ejCi^ting  organization.  ;is  they  have  to  whites. 
The  committee  also  Is  currently  studyir.g 
the  community  college  program,  particui.iny 
in  the  Wayne  County  area. 

It  Is  investigating  ways  and  means  rf 
providing  management  counselling  ■■■■'i 
equity  hnanclng  for  new  or  small  businesots. 
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with  cmphai^ls  on  indigenous  businesses  and 
inner  cltv  needs.  The  committee  has  drawn 
up  a  legislative  package  to  assure  adequate 
UL'Urance  for  inner  city  properties  of  all 
;y!>es 

The  committee  has  worked  closely  with 
(he  Virginia  Park  nehnbilltatlon  Citizens' 
Committee,  a  conunittee  working  In  a  neigh- 
borhcx^d  very  close  to  the  heart  of  last  sum- 
nier's  riots,  in  developing  what  appears  to 
be  a  successful  program  of  direct  neighbor- 
hood participation  in  the  planning  and  reha- 
bilitation of  their  own  crmmunity.  as  Hous- 
ing Director.  Robert  Knox  indicated  just 
this  ■week  when  ;innojncing  long  range  plans 
for  the  \2\\\  Street  urea. 

It  is  reviewing  the  community's  public  and 
private  recreation  needs,  jjroblems  and  op- 
portunities. 

The  committee  is  trying  to  identify  the 
weaktiesses  and  ftrengths  of  the  public  and 
private  social  services  in  our  community  so 
,is  to  suggest  a  more  effective  use  of  man- 
power, greater  responsiveness  to  Immediate 
needs,  and  more  effective  use  of  the  potential 
for  volunteer  assistance  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

It  is  developing  a  youth  program  through 
a  .special  task  force  for  youth  involvement, 
and  assisted  a  program  called  "Homes  by 
Christmas."  which  launc'ied  a  successful 
campaign  that  raised  $180,000  to  house  120 
families  burned  out  during  last  summer's 
riots. 

I  think  this  list  shows  that  the  committee 
»w).«  made  a  .start  tov.ard  ftettii  ft  an  extremely 
cmplex  and  difficult  job  done. 

It  became  very  clear  to  all  of  us  that  were 
or  still  ,ire  involved  in  Ne'w-  Detroit  that  the 
communlty-at-i.,re:e  must  develop  better  lis- 
tening mechanisms.  Tlie  prass  roots  people 
n.ust  not  (.nly  be  listened  to.  but  they  must 
h.>  acti.-ely  and  directly  involved  in  the  full 
planning  process  as  well  as  all  implementa- 
tion efforts.  Only  insofar  as  every  citizen  h;\s 
reason  to  consider  himself  a  slenificant  part 
of  this  society,  can  he  be  expected  to  work 
and  live  to  protect  and  improve  it.  While  this 
iccms  fu.ndamental.  we  find  serious  lack  of 
understanding  or  personal  concern  on  this 
pi'int  in  many  sectors  of  the  white  com- 
mtinity. 

Th?  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the  New 
Detroit  Committee  Is  summed  up  in  Chair- 
man Hudson's  words  i.s  he  reported  on  its 
w^rk  to  the  jieople  of  the  area: 

"We  must  recognize  and  Identify  the 
suurces  of  the  frustrations  that  led  to  the 
riots  last  summer,  and  then  work  diligently 
with  all  of  the  resources  available  in  our 
coinmuiiitles  to  de'.elop  programs  of  self- 
liel'i?  .ind  progress.  This  is  not  only  for  the 
N'ogroe?  in  our  slums,  but  also  for  the  whites 
who  live  in  poverty.  They  all  seek,  deserve, 
.md  now  demand,  a  better  future. 

"CommiUiity  improvement  must  begin 
t^1th  human  rehabilitation.  Tliis  complex 
t.isk  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us 
for  many  years  to  come." 

Earlier  I  mentioned  a  few  examples  of 
what   business   is   doing. 

Ill  of  us  ns  businessmen  can  do  much 
more.  For  instance,  we  mAist  review  our  em- 
ployment practices.  Do  we  truly  hire  people 
purely  on  the  basis  of  qualification?  Do  we 
promote  those  we  have  on  the  basis  of  merit 
alone?  Do  we  send  our  recruiters  out  to  all 
neigh'oorhoods.  all  sections?  Are  we  willing 
to  take  a  chance  in  our  hiring  now  and 
then?  Or  do  we  just  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  exactly  right  person  to  come  along? 

This  Is  a  hard  but  necessary  thing,  to  be 
fair  ,-cross  the  board  In  employment  prac- 
tices. If?  something  that  demands  more  than 
l:p  service  from  the  top.  It  requires  a  ■well- 
structured  proi^ram  that  reaches  all  the  way 
down  to  the  basic  levels  of  the  company. 
And  there  needs  to  be  provision  made  for 
eilective  follow-ups.  and  a  cold  look  needs 
tD  be  taken  periodically  to  see  whether  the 
statistics  show   any   real   progress.   If  you'll 
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pardon  another  reference  to  my  own  com- 
pany, we've  had  for  years  a  program  of  equal 
opportunity  going.  It's  part  of  the  Plans  for 
Progress  program.  It  taltes  const:iiit  remind- 
ers and  follow-up.  Delinite  improvement  ha.s 
come  as  a  result,  but  there  is  still  more  to 
be  done. 

Now,  of  course,  I  cunnot  predict  the  fu- 
ture. What  It  m'ly  bring  is  aiiytxidy  .  t:ues.s. 
But  I  do  know  this,  the  New  Detroit  Com- 
mittee, many,  many  area  businessmen,  and 
I  personally,  are  determined  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  it  ;<  better  luiure  lor 
everyone  and  that  we're  all  going  to  get 
there  together. 

You  know.  I  once  heard  a  story  that  illus- 
trates the  sltu.ition  we're  in.  Amonf^  the 
p.ipers  that  the  novelist.  P.  .Scott  Fitzcer.ild 
left  behind  at  his  death  v.'as  the  plot  for  a 
novel  he  apparently  wanted  to  write.  The 
substance  of  it  -Wa.s  roughly  this,  A  group 
of  heirs  were  pathered  in  .i  liui'e  manor 
house  located  on  a  very  valuable  estate  to 
hear  the  reading  of  a  will.  The  substance  of 
the  will  was  simplicity  itself.  All  tlie  rich 
land  around  the  liouse.  and  the  magnificent 
house  Itself  was  to  pass  to  the  heirs — pro- 
vided they  could  learn  to  live  in  it  together 
peacefully. 

Thai's  something  of  what  we're  facing  to- 
d.<y.  It's  a  wonderful  work!.  Certainly  there's 
enou<»h  lor  everyone,  but  we  can  only  all 
share  in  it  if  we  siiccecd  in  learning  to  live 
to^retlier  peacefully. 

1  hank  you. 


Italy's  Spy  Agency  Kept  Sex  Dossier* 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  I  have  been  op- 
jDOsing  the  establishment  of  a  national 
data  bank  on  the  grounds  that  it  holds 
a  genuine  threat  for  abuse  of  informa- 
tion. Many  people  in  the  .'itatistically 
oriented  professions  have  rea.ssured  me 
and  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
such  a  generalized  aggregate  producer 
to  be  turned  into  an  intelligence  .system 
of  personal  dossiers.  While  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  their  unimpeachable 
academic  credentials  and  their  devotion 
to  civil  liberties,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
an  always  expanding  collection  of  com- 
puterized information  may  eventually 
operate  far  differently  than  its  noble  pur- 
poses would  suggest.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  benevolent  men  will  always  u.'^e  thi.s 
highly  personal  information  for  benev- 
olent purposes. 

This  was  brought  home  vei^y  forcibly 
by  a  news  item  in  th?  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  February  4,  While  no  one  is 
now  suggesting  that  the  proposed  na- 
tional data  bank  will  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  Italian  counteres- 
pionage service — SIFAR — it  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  similar  escalation  of  function 
and  effect  may  very  v.-ell  occur.  I  v.'ould 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
following  line  in  the  news  story  i 

Its  dossiers  were  limited  at  first  to  spy 
suspects  but  later  grew  to  include  covern- 
ment  officials,  deputies,  senators,  industrial- 
ists, bishops,  priests  and  artists. 

The  greater  the  opportunity  to  collect 
and    analyze    confldential    Information, 
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the  greater  tlie  opportunity  for  abuse. 
Tliis  fundamental  fact  of  human  nature 
.<eems  to  me  to  supi^e.^^t  that  we  must  be 
very  careful  beioie  we  entrust  our  jjer- 
.sonal  lii.stories  to  tlie  tender  .sen.«ibilities 
of  bureaucrats  at  any  level.  It  is  espe- 
cially dancerou.-^.  in  my  upinion.  when 
the.se  men  are  .shielded  behind  the  ior- 
bidding  facade  of  the  Federal  Go\crn- 
ment.  I  think  it  would  be  very  wi.^e  lor 
all  of  us  to  ponder  the  .significance  of 
this  highly  unfortunate  Italian  example 
of  dossier-type  information  being  used 
for  i}urpo.ses  tliat  the  ori'^inators  of 
SIFAR  never  dreamed. 

Italy's  Spy   Agency  Kept  Sfx  Dos'^iers 

Rome.. — The  Italian  counterespion:MTe  serv- 
ice, iSIF.AR,  turned  itself  into  an  autonomous 
power  group  by  digging  out  the  private 
t  ecrcts  and  ?ex  hal>ii.-5  uf  iirtininont  citizens, 
including  4500  priests,  a  Rome  court  wa.s  told 
ye.'-'erday. 

Parts  (if  a  secret  report  on  SIFAR  were  rtad 
durina  a  libel  case.  Former  .:rmy  chief  of 
.stuff  Gen.  Giovanni  de  Lorenzo,  who  led 
-SIFAR  from  lfiS6  to  1962,  is  suing  the  maQa- 
zine  L'Espresso  for  alleging  that  he  m.ister- 
in.nded  a  U'64  c<<iip  plot. 

The  report,  compiled  by  ;in  inquiry  com- 
mission last  year,  said  SIFAR  beean  its 
■■odious  atid  illegal  espionage"  in  19.56,  It.=; 
dossiers  were  limited  at  first  lo  spy  suspects 
but  later  prew  to  include  government  of- 
ficials, deputies,  senators,  industrialists, 
bishops.  prieRt.s  and  artists.  SIFAR  apents 
v.-°re  firdered  to  make  detailed  inquiries  into 
their  .=  cx  hablt.s.  illeeitimate  children  ,ind 
frivolou.s  conduct,  the  report  said. 


Lt.  C.  E.  Richards,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Awarded  Bronze  Star 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our  serv- 
icemen in  'Vietnam  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  and  all  mankind  de- 
serve the  respect  and  commendation  of 
every  American  citizen.  For  this  reason, 
I  take  personal  pleasure  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  Lt.  C.  E.  Richards,  Jr..  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  Lieutenant  Richards,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Richards 
of  my  district,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  received 
a  citation  from  the  President  and  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
heroic  achievement  while  serving  in 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  should  in- 
deed be  proud  of  Lieutenant  R'chards' 
act  of  patrioti.sm  and  sense  of  duty. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
the  citation  for  inclu.sion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows; 

us.  Marine  Corps,  HEADqn.^nTERS. 
Fleet    Marine    Force,    Pacific, 

Sa^i  F'Tinri'iro. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Bron/e  Star  Medal 
to  Second  Lieutenant  Clarence  E  Richards, 
Jr..  United  States  Marine  Corps  for  service 
as  set  forth  in  the  folio-wing  citation: 

"For  heroic  achievement  in  connection 
with  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  vhile  serving  as  a  Platoon 
Commander  with  Company  M.  Third  Bat- 
talion, Firth  Marines.  Flr=t  Marine  Division. 
On    13   May    196'l.   during    Operation    Union, 
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Comp=tny  M  was  assigned  the  mission  of  re- 
lieving C  »nipa:iv  K  which  was  henvUy  en- 
gaged with  .1  numerically  superior  North 
Vietnamese  Army  force  and  had  sustained 
heavy  r-asua!tles  DlspUylng  exemp'arv 
leadership  Second  IJeutenant  Richards  ag- 
gressively led  his  platoon  »nd  C  mpany  M 
through  dense  underi<r  oWh  tii  the  right 
flank  uf  the  beselged  cimp-triv  D:<regarding 
his  own  safe'y  and  fearlessly  exposing  him- 
self ^  '  intense  enemy  ftre  he  quickly  pxDsl- 
tlop.ed  his  men  and  directed  their  fire  against 
the  North  Vletnftmefe  forces  After  reliev- 
ing 'he  pressure  on  the  be'eflguered  unit,  he 
supervised  the  evacuation  of  casualties  and. 
m  ivinvj  from  one  position  to  another,  en- 
couraged his  men  and  maneuvered  them  to 
positions  from  which  they  i;ould  more  ef- 
fectively brlrvg  fire  to  beir  n  the  enemy 
Constantly  exposing  himself  to  heavy  5mall 
arms  and  automatl'-  weapons  fire  he  subse- 
quently -ust-ilned  a  serious  leg  wound  from 
enemv  machine  gun  fire  By  his  daring  and 
aggressive  af-tlons  m  leading  his  platoon. 
Second  L'eutenant  Riciiards  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  success  uf  his  company  which. 
In  the  ensuing  fourteen  hour  battle,  inflicted 
over  120  enemy  killed  and  confiscated  a  large 
quintltv  of  abandoned  weapons  ammuni- 
tion and  equipment  Second  Lieutenant 
Richards"  courage,  exceptl  nal  professional- 
ism nnd  -wH^ss  devotion  to  duty  In  the  face 
of  "xtreme  personal  dang"r  were  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  cf  the  Marine 
Corps  and  of  the  United  St  I'es  Nav.ii  Serv- 
ice '" 

Second  Lieutenant  Richards  Is  authorized 
to   wear   the   Combat   "V" 

For  the  President 

V  H  KamAK. 
L'.futenant  Gmeral.  V  S   \tarme  Corpt. 

C(ymmandtng  General.   Fleet   Marine 

Fore.  Paciflr 


A  Southern  Leader's  Timely  Biography 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday    February  S.  196S 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  plea.sure  of  readinu  "The  South 
R+'iects  a  Prophet  '  by  Dr  David  M. 
Abshtre  This  fascinatirii,'  political-his- 
torical bioi^raphy  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  Jere  Sellars  m  the  Dec'»mber  27 
Lssue  of  the  ChattancK'iia  News-Free 
Pres;5  Because  of  its  interest  to  this 
b«.Kl>.  I  place  the  article  in  the  Record: 
Too^Y  s  Trtbies  Might  Have  BruN  Averted 

IF  SEN*r"R  Key  s  Advk  E  Hefded — Abshire  s 

BotiK  Released  Here 

'  Bv  Jere  Sellars  i 

If  David  M  Abihlre  interpreted  the  evi- 
dence of  century-old  letters  and  clippings 
with  accuracy,  then  it  la  less  than  extrav- 
agant to  say  that  the  bloodshed  and  horrrir 
of  the  "long,  hot  summer"  of  1967  might 
not  have  happened  had  the  South  not  re- 
jected   the  genius  of  a  Chattanoogan 

If  his  conclusions  are  correct,  the  South 
spent  Its  bl'jod.  Its  fortune  And  over  a  half 
century  of  its  future  to  purchase  the  Illu- 
sion 'hat  the  dead  pi>:  ?ould  be  reeurrected 

David  M'Kendree  Key— la'Aver,  senator 
cabiiiet  member,  soldier.  Judt;e,  statesman 
and  prophet:  twice  the  puotal  point  tor 
swinging  the  United  States  away  from  the 
bniifc  of  a  second  ClvU  War-  is  the  subject 
of  ■  The  South  Rejects  a  Prophet 

Mr  .Abshire  a  native  Chatt^inooKan.  was 
m  Miller's  v>dav  for  the  first  of  two  auto- 
graph parties  here  to  launch  the  publica- 
tion of  his  new  book  The  book  grew  out  of 
research  for  his  doctrinal  dissertation    pre- 
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p;ired  while  doing  gradutite  work  at  George- 
town Dniverslty 

COMPItrD  BOOK 

During  his  studies  he  learned  that  an  aunt 
by  maj-rlage  Mrs  Sar  ih  Key  Patten,  the 
daughter  of  Sen  D  M  Key.  had  In  the  base- 
ment of  her  Chatt.inooga  home  a  ixillectlon  of 
unpublished  letters  and  otiier  materials 
at>.>ut  her  f.ither 

He  became  s^i  interfsted  In  the  material 
and  the  new  Information  It  provided  on  an 
Important  era  which  had  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  events  of  t^Klay.  that  he  de- 
cided to  turn  the  dissert. iljon  Into  a  book 

Mr  Abshire  now  executive  secretary  of 
Ge<)rget.,wns  Cen'.er  for  Strategic  Studies, 
attended  Baylor  School,  the  University  of 
Chattanooga  and  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  Between  VC  and  West  Point,  he  joined 
the  Army  and  rose  to  sergeant  before  enter- 
ing the  academy  Alter  graduation  he  served 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  Korea  as  captain 
for  a  frontline  company  He  coauthored  "Na- 
tional Security""  with  Rich.trd  Allen  and  is 
working  on  a  third  bo<ik  on  Portuguese 
Africa. 

His  short,  historical  study  of  Sen  Key: 
published  by  Frederick  A  Praeger.  224  pages 
with  notes  and  indexes  selling  for  SS  95  offi- 
cially published  today;  Is  a  craftsman-Uke 
compilation  of  meticulous  research.  The  faits 
alone  contain  the  drama  of  epoch  In  the 
making  and  the  tragedy  ■  f  seeing  the  visions 
of  a  prophet  destroyed  In  his  lifetime — plus 
the  deeper  trigedv  of  knowin'.;  that  today's 
turmoil  need  not  have  been 

The  book  spent  a  third  of  its  length  de- 
scribing Kev  s  unremarkable  record  as  a 
Confederate  ■  fflcer  after  he  h  id  rejected  the 
guidance  of  his  old  friend  and  mentor  An- 
drew Johnson  He  obtained  a  pardon  from 
{^resident  J')hn.>^<5n  who  had  succeeded  the 
aaaa-sslnated  .Abnaham  Lincoln,  after  the  war 
and  returned  to  the  carpetbagger"  city  of 
Chattanofiga  to  resume  his  law  practice 

NAMED    SENATOR 

For  10  years  Kev  struggled  to  rebuild  his 
life,  often  reflecting  on  the  rashness  that  had 
allowed  him  to  answer  .an  emotion  il  call  to 
rally  around  a  futile,  erring  cau.se.  When 
Johnson,  who  had  survived  an  attempted 
impeachment  and  returned  to  Tennessee  to 
become  a  senator  died  In  1875.  the  youns; 
Chattanooga  chancellor  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  seat  until  the  legislature  could  meet 
ag.iln  to  elect  a  successor 

Before  he  got  outside  the  cltv  limits,  'ho 
new  senator  alienated  the  political  machine 
of  Isham  Harris,  the  secessionist  governor, 
and  much  of  his  constituency  bv  supporting 
national  banks  and  opposing  the  sentiment 
that  Southern  states  should  repodlnte  tholr 
war  debts 

He  wasted  little  time  in  Washington 
stirring  controversy  bv  raising  a  voice  of 
moderation  .md  conctUntton  between  North 
and  South:  at  the  same  time  decrvint;  the 
injustices  being  heaped  upon  "he  defeated 
section. 

Tammany  Democrats  thought  they  had  a 
Southern  trained  seal  and  Southern  racists 
thought  thev  had  a  viper  on  their  hands — 
neither  was  correct 

POLmCAL    Fl-AW 

Key  preached  unionism  over  sectionalism 
(and  though  a  white  supremlst.  Negro  suf- 
frage over  segregation  and  .Southern  Involve- 
ment In  the  economic  growth  of  the  nation 
He  h.id  the  politically  fatal  fl;iw  of  honesty-  - 
his  tenure  In  the  Senate  ended  after  a  year 
when  the  Tennessee  Legislature  elected  a 
Hirrts  dupe 

When  factions  threatened  a  new  civil  war 
over  the  disputed  Hayes-TIIden  presidential 
election  in  1876  the  only  man  who  could 
avert  catastrophe  was  the  candid,  recently 
defeated  back-woudsiuar.   from  Chatt:in(X>ga 

CABI.NET    POST 

As  a  moderate  Southerner,  he  was  In  posi- 
tion to  influence  enough  \otes  to  swing  the 
election    from    DeinLicrat    Tllticn    to    Repub- 
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llcan  Hayes  An  Independent  position  on  the 
Cabinet  as  postniafcter  general  wits  arranged 
by  Memphis  publisher  Col.  Andrew  J  Kel- 
lar.  the  schism  was  healed  and  the  cries  of 
"Ttlden   or  blood"   faded 

But  neither  Key  nor  Kellar  could  stir  the 
hesitant  Hayes  Into  withdrawing  federal 
troops  from  the  .S<nitbern  states  still  oc- 
cupied and.  as  Key  had  feared,  tills  bred  the 
hatred  and  dlstru.st  which  was  exploited  by 
Southern  r.idlcals  and  Northern  Tammany 
Hall  politicians  to  set  the  stage  for  forma- 
tion of  ;i  one-party,  solid  South 

The  new  postmaster  used  his  politically 
powerful  office  to  save  the  presidency  wlien 
Tllden  forces  tried  to  resurrect  charges  of 
fraud  111  the  electoral  vote  <lfClsloii  Tlie  act 
made  him  well  known  and  popular  at  the 
grassroo's  level,  but  drew  more  hatred  from 
his  political   enemies. 

TO    FEDERAL    BENCH 

Had  he  run  for  governor  of  Tennessee  when 
he  resigned  from  his  post  In  1880,  the  author 
believes.  Instead  of  accepting  a  federal  cir- 
cuit court  bench  in  Chattanooga:  he  might 
well  have  brought  alX)Ut  the  renaissance 
which  would  have  led  Southern  politics 
away  from  racism  and  sectionalism  to  en- 
lightenment and  a  broader  national  outlook 

The  forgotten  element  the  small  farmers 
had  become  a  dynamic  new  force  and  were 
ripe  for  exploitation  because  they  had  looked 
hopefully  to  the  Hayes  administration  for 
relief  from  their  burden  of  unrewarding 
drtidgery 

Tennes.see  Republicans  would  have  given 
him  solid  support,  industrialists  were  ready 
to  swing  to  him.  and  some  agrarians  might 
have  followed  him  because  of  his  .association 
with  their  hero,  the  Great  Commoner,  An- 
drew Johnson    He  did  not  choose  to  run 

The  South  slid  back  into  a  morass  of  color- 
line  politics  which  kept  the  radical  elements 
in  power,  but  cost  the  South  a  half  centurv 
of  stunted  economic  and  social  Justice 
development 


Thomas    Alva   Edison:    Humanity's 
Friend 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

FN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdav.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  Mr.  George  E.  Strinp- 
fellow,  retired  senior  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries  of  West 
Orange,  N.J. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and  thu.- 
his  reminiscences  about  this  great  man 
are  of  particular  interest  to  all  Americans 
young  and  old,  who  are  fascinated  by 
the  career  of  the  man  who  gave  light  to 
the  millions. 

Just  this  week,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Kearny.  N.J.,  were  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Stringfellow,  whose  speech, 
•Thomas  Alva  Edi.-^Dn;  Humanity- 
Friend"  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  StringfelloWs 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Tiior'AS    .\L\\    Edu.on:    HrMANrrY"s    Friend 
(An  address  by  George  E   Strlngfellow,  busi- 
ness     a.ssoclate      of      the      late      Thomas 
.Alva     Edison,     and     Imperial     Potentate. 
A. A.O.N  MS  .  delivered  before  the  Klwanis 
Club  of  Kearny,  N  J.,  February  7,  1968) 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  father  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  produced  more  in- 
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ventlons  than  any  other  many  In  the  history 
of  the  world  and  was  one  of  mankind's 
greatest  benefactors.  He  was  born  In  Milan, 
Ohio,  on  February  11.  1847—121  years  ago. 
He  died  In  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on 
October  18.  1931. 

It  was  my  high  honor  to  have  been  selected 
bv  Mr  Edison  to  assume  the  management  of 
one  of  his  largest  and  most  lucrative  busi- 
nesses. Any  success  I  may  have  had  In  com- 
merce or  civic  affairs,  is  largely  the  result  of 
my  dally  association  with  this  great  American 
jurlng  the  last  decade  of  his  long  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

Embellishment  can  not  fittingly  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  so  humble,  so  plain  and  retiring. 

He   was  passionately  fond  of  work. 

He  was  a  genius  in  applying  organized 
knowledge. 

He  was  infinitely  patient  and  undaunted  In 
•iiUures 

He  brought  forth  inventions  which  broad- 
ened the  lives  of  mankind. 

He  brought  amusement,  Joy  and  romance 
to  man,  woman  and  child.  He  lessened  their 
Labors.  He  widened  their  education  for  a 
UiUer  enjoyment  of  their  dally  lives.  Great 
industries  with  employment  of  many  millions 
iollowed  in  the  wake  of  his  discoveries.  We 
can  truthfully  say  tliere  came  from  his 
laboratory,  a  supreme  gift — a  higher  standard 
of  life  and  higher  living  standards  for  the 
world. 

At  the  time  of  Edison's  death  It  was  sug- 
gested that  as  a  tribute  to  him,  the  electric 
power  of  the  nation  be  ttirned  off  for  one 
nilnute.  It  was  felt  this  token  of  respect 
would  cause  the  people  to  realize  Edison's 
magnificent  contribution. 

Upon  further  consideration  it  was  realized 
that  somewhere  in  the  lx)wels  of  the  earth, 
:nen  digging  in  tunnels  and  mining  ore  are 
dependent  on  electrically-driven  pumps  for 
,.lr.  Without  It  they  would  soon  perish.  In 
Hospitals  surgeons  in  the  midst  of  operations 
with  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  are  de- 
pendent on  electricity  to  complete  their 
work.  Tlie  telephone  and  the  police  and  Are 
■iLirms  are  dependent  on  electric  power.  And 
in  liundreds  of  other  situations  there  would 
be  great  danger  to  life  and  property  If  the 
power  of  the  nation  was  turned  off  at  the 

urce.  Just  for  a  minute,  as  a  tribute  to  its 
reaior. 

.■»nd  so,  in  our  very  Inability  to  pay  as 
'omplete  a  tribute  to  Edison  as  we  wished, 
xe  found  a  new  and  higher  tribute  to  him. 
L.fe  depends  on  the  light  and  energy  he 
^;,ive  us. 

Clvillzaiion  has  been  built  around  his 
work. 

.At  twentv  minutes  past  three  o'clock,  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  October  18.  1931.  Thomas 
.\lva  Edison  closed  a  long  life  of  unparalleled 
i3efulne.ss. 

Mr.  Edlson"s  approach  to  death  was  a  won- 
derful example  of  unperturbed  courage.  Its 
mevitableness  was  thoroughly  understood 
,ind  on  no  occasion  did  he  manifest  any  ap- 
jirehenslon  of  spirit.  He  dealt  with  his  falling 
health  as  Impersonally  as  he  did  with  any 
research  problem.  Before  he  entered  the 
cirowslness  which  turned  Into  the  final  coma, 
Mr.  Edison  compared  himself  with  an  old 
machine  past  repair. 

The  entire  world  followed  the  Illness  and 
p.isslng  of  Mr.  Edison  with  Interest  and  sym- 
p..thy  reserved  only  for  its  beloved  great, 
■vhlch  he  was.  Throughout  the  eleven  weeks 
•''.  his  Illness,  his  home  in  Llewellyn  Park, 
West  Orange,  N  J.,  was  a  focal  point  of  un- 
i.isual  solitude.  Many  thousands  of  Inquiries 
in  Mr.  Edison's  condition  came  to  the  In- 
ventor's home  and  to  members  of  his  family. 

.\fter  the  word  of  his  passing  had  been 
flashed  around  the  world,  messagee  of  con- 
Liolence  and  tributes  to  his  genius  flowed 
into  Llewellyn  Park  In  unprecedented  num- 
bers. 

Mrs.  Edison,  who  had  been  his  close  com- 
panion over  a  period  of  45  years,  was  con- 
stantly In  attendance  at  her  Illustrious  hus- 
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band's  bedside.  She  contributed  everything 
possible  to  his  comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 
She  exhibited  extraordinary  courage  and 
fortitude  throughout  the  ordeal. 

On  October  19  and  20  Mr.  Edison's  body 
lay  In  state  in  the  library  of  his  West 
Orange  laboratory.  Except  for  the  casket 
and  the  simple  floral  decoration,  this  room 
was  left  almost  as  he  knew  It.  with  Its  gal- 
leries lined  with  reference  mementoes  of  his 
amazing  life. 

After  Mr.  Edison's  employees  and  co- 
workers had  taken  their  last  look  at  all  that 
remained  of  their  "old  chief",  the  g:ates  ob- 
structing the  way  to  the  laboratory  were 
thrown  open  and  the  public  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  library.  Pour  abreast  they 
waited  In  line  and  moved  sadly  through  the 
room.  Old  men  and  women,  shabbily  dressed, 
and  school  children  were  In  line.  Limousines 
with  liveried  chauffeurs  discharged  passen- 
gers who  took  their  places  in  line. 

During  the  two  days  and  nights  that  the 
body  lay  In  state,  it  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  50,000  persons  filed  through  to  render 
a  last  act  of  reverence. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  October  21,  Mr. 
Edison's  body  was  carried  to  his  home  In 
preparation  for  the  funeral  rites  and  burial. 
The  funeral  service  was  extremely  simple,  In 
keeping  with  the  taste  and  character  of  Mr. 
Edison.  While  the  ceremony  was  private, 
more  than  400  close  friends  were  In  attend- 
ance. 

After  the  ceremony  the  body  was  carried 
to  Rosedale  Cemetery  In  Orange,  N.J.  which 
overlooks  the  hills  and  valleys  among  which 
he  had  spent  the  most  productive  years  of 
his  life.  It  was  dusk  when  the  last  rites  were 
being  said,  and  autumn  leaves  drifted  softly 
to  the  ground  from  the  distant  fringe  of 
trees.  President  Hoover's  wreath  of  magnolia 
leaves  lay  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Electric 
lights  flashed  on  In  the  distance  while  Mrs. 
Edison  stood  in  silent  contemplation  before 
the  flower-banked  grave. 

Only  members  of  the  family  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends,  including  his  old  cronies. 
Harvey  Firestone  and  Henry  Ford,  and  their 
wives,  attended  the  interment. 

In  commenting  on  Edison's  passing,  the 
New  York  Times  saldi 

"Edison,  the  light  bearer,  has  gone  Into 
darkness.  The  master  of  the  wwes  of  sound 
is  silent.  Around  him  bad  gathered  an  atmos- 
phere of  respect,  admiration  and  affection 
such  as  surrounded  no  o*!ier  American  of  our 
time.  ...  He  might  have  wrought  all  these 
marvels  and  remained  apart,  solitarily  in  his 
laborntorv.  His  companionable  p.nd  social 
nature,  his  fine  simplicity  and  boyishness. 
endeared  the  man.  set  up  !iis  essential  hu- 
man image  in  millions  of  minds.  He  was  not 
only  honored,  but  loved.  ' 

Three  years  before  Edison  pa.ssed  on  to  his 
reward,  a  special  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
of  Honor  was  given  him  fcr  "development  and 
application  of  inventions  that  revolutionized 
cUlUzatlon  In  the  last  century." 

Few  men  have  received,  or  receiving,  de- 
served such  a  compliment  from  the  United 
States  Congress. 

The  manner  of  his  life  became  the  manner 
of  his  death.  Slowly,  calmly,  peacefully,  he 
faced  death.  It  found  him  as  unafraid  to 
meet  the  mysteries  beyond  as  he  had  been 
unafraid  to  explore  the  mysteries  here. 

On  his  deathbed  he  .^aid.  "It  is  vyv  beauti- 
ful over  there."  How  true  that  must  have 
been  with  his  coming,  and  equally  true  it  is 
that  he  made  it  very  beautiful  over  here. 

He  ended  his  long  life,  not  with  a  sudden 
stroke,  but  with  a  Flow  foldinj-up  that 
seemed  perfectly  to  suit  it.  No  one  can  yet 
entirely  estimate  his  pl.ce  in  history,  but  it 
can  at  l^^ast  be  said  of  Edison,  as  it  was  said 
of  Lincoln,  and  can  be  said  of  very  lew 
otheri  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  p.ces." 

The  Washington  Post  said  of  him : 

"Pew  men  will  have  the  privilege  of  influ- 
encing the  life  and  civilization  of  their  fel- 
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low-beings  after  they  have  crossed  the  bridge 
of  death,  so  much  as  this  great  American." 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  Edison's 
greatest  contribution  to  civilization  Is  not 
listed  in  his  more  than  1.000  Inventions  and 
Is  not  a  material  product  of  his  laboratory. 
It  Is  his  Inspiration  to  youth,  his  example  to 
those  who  would  dare  to  dream  of  new 
worlds,  his  challenge  to  accompll.shment  that 
will  always  spur  onward  those  who  light  the 
past  with  the  future. 

President  Hoover  s-aid : 

"It  is  given  to  few  men  of  any  age.  nation 
or  calling,  to  become  the  benefactor  of  all 
humanity.  That  distinction  came  abundantly 
to  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  who.se  death  in  his 
85tli  year  lias  ended  a  life  of  courage  and 
achievement 

"By  his  own  genius  and  effort  he  rose  from 
a  newsboy  and  telegrapher  to  the  position  of 
leadership  among  men.  His  life  has  been  a 
constant  stimulant  to  confidence  that  our 
institutions  hold  open  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity to  those  who  would  enter.  He  possessed 
a  modesty,  kindliness,  a  staunchness  of  char- 
acter rare  among  men." 

.Among  the  lessons  from  the  life  of  Edison 
are  his  uniformly  courageous  and  optimistic 
outlook,  his  triumph  over  his  handicap  of 
deafness  and  his  consistent  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine  of  self-help  In  his  achleve- 
inents  he  reared  for  himself  an  enduring 
memorial 

Edison's  last  public  utterance  remains  the 
best  advice  given  to  a  perturbed  world  It 
was: 

"Be  courageous.  I  have  lived  a  long  time  I 
have  seen  history  repeat  Itself  again  and 
again.  I  have  seen  many  depressions  In  busi- 
ness Always  America  has  come  out  stronger 
and  more  prosperous.  Be  as  brave  as  your 
fathers  before  you.  Have  faith.  Go  forward." 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  humanity's 
friend! 


President's  Message  on  Education 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  S,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  John.son  points  out  in  his  edu- 
cation message  that  1'2  million  young 
men  and  women  will  leave  high  school 
and  enter  the  labor  force  this  year. 

But  as  the  President  correctly  ob.serves, 
they  will  be  leaving  at  a  time  of  high 
employment  in  this  country,  a  time  when 
job  skills  are  at  a  premium. 

The  President  predicts: 

Too  many  of  th?m  will  find  that  they  have 
no  Job  fkill.s — or  onU"  marpinal  skills,  or 
skills  which  are  i.ot  really  needed  In  their 
communities. 

Yet  ev(n  in  a  time  of  high  employ- 
ment, jobs  are  continuing  to  open  up.  It 
is  estimated  that  theie  .'should  be  two 
technicians  to  evei-y  engineer  or  profes- 
.'jional  physical  scientist:  there  should  be 
6  to  10  technicians  for  every  medical 
doctor  or  researcher  in  the  health  fields. 

Obviou.sly,  broader  trainini?  must  be 
offered  to  high  school  .students  in  voca- 
tional education.  Students  must  be  en- 
couraged to  stay  in  school  and  to  under- 
take technical  training. 

It  is  for  these  rca.sons.  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  I  welcome  tlic  President's  request 
for  favorable  action  by  the  House  on  the 
Partnership  for  Learning  and  Earning 
Act  of  1968. 

We  already  have  made  much  orogress 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
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1963   In  the  past  4  years,  the  number  of 

vocational  students  in  our  huh  schools 
ha5  lnr:i-ased  by  more  than  I'j  million. 

Of  these  young  men  and  •.vomen.  about 
1'4  million  have  been  trained  In  a  busi- 
ness occupation.  The  remaining  '4  mil- 
lion have  been  trained  in  trades  and 
industrial  occupations. 

In  that  .^ame  period,  the  number  of 
post.secondary  vocational  students  has 
incieasod  by  more  than  900.000  Of  these, 
nearly  800.000  have  taken  trainine  in 
business  education,  and  70.000  have  been 
trained  m  trades  and  industrial 
occupations 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Partnership  for 
LearninE!  and  Earning  Act  would  help 
the  Slates  concentrate  their  funds  where 
they  find  the  greatest  needs  in  vocational 
education  It  would  encourage  the  States 
t<)  make  lonij-range  plans  for  better  vo- 
cational education.  I  hope  the  House  will 
act  promptly  to  enact  the  President's 
bill.  

Fair  Pay  System  for  Federal  Government 
Wage  Board  Worker* 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NORTH    C.VROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.VTIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speakf^r.  this 
week  ti'.e  Manpower  and  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice  com- 
menced pubhc  hearings  relative  to  the 
pay  of  I'ur  Governments  800  000  waee 
board  employees,  which  incidentally  Is 
more  than  in  all  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  the  combined  total  employ- 
ment of  any  two  of  our  Nation's  largest 
private  corporations. 

Wase  boarl  employees  are  those  in  rec- 
ognized trad'-s  or  crafts,  other  skilled  me- 
chanical cralts.  and  in  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled manual  labor  occupations.  Exam- 
ples of  v.aue  board  employees  are;  labor- 
ers, carpenters,  painters,  and  aircraft 
mechamcs.  These  are  frequently  referred 
to  iis  blue-collar  employees  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  classified  or  white- 
collar  employees  of  the  professional.  Jid- 
ministrative.  and  ciencal  classes. 

Under  various  laws,  especially  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  the  annual  .salaries 
of  the  white-collar  employees  are  estab- 
hsiicd.  from  time  to  tmie.  by  the  Con- 
N:ress.  On  '.lie  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned  establish  the 
hourly  wages  to  be  paid  the  wage  board 
employees  The  wages  of  the  blue-rf)llar 
employees  are  required  to  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  public  interest  In 
accordance  with  prevailing  rates. 

In  our  continuin-i  study  of  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  Federal  employees,  we 
found  a  number  of  inequities  and  incon- 
sistencies involved  in  establishing  the  pay 
of  the  blue-collar  workers.  Principal 
among  tliese  was  the  significantly  differ- 
ent hourly  race  for  the  same  work  in  the 
same  city  or  area  paid  by  the  various 
Crovemment  departments.  These  inequi- 
ties were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congre.-ss  and  the  President.  He  directed 
the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  simplify 
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and  to  coordinate  the  proc^'dures  for  es- 
tablishing pay  rates  foi-  blue-collar  em- 
ployees 

On  December  1.  1967.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  announced 
a  new  cooidmated  Fedeial  \v;it;e  system 
for  the  dcpai tments  ,i:.d  u  >  :..  :rs  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Senate  pa.-.-,ei.i  a  bill,  S. 
'2303.  in  October  1967.  to  provide  lor  a 
uniform  .system  for  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  pay  of  wage  boai  J  employees 

In  1967.  the  House  Committt'e  on  Post 
Office  and  Cuil  Service,  spent  many 
months  reviewing  the  pay  of  our  profe.s- 
sional,  administrative,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel As  a  result,  Congress  pa.ssed  the 
most  comprehensive  pay  bill  in  hlstoo' 
for  those  employees.  It  now  appears 
most  appropriate  and  timely  that  we  give 
proper  and  adequate  consideration  to  the 
pay  of  our  KOO.OOO  blue-collar  workers, 
about  KO  percent  of  whom  are  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

All  interested  departments  and  em- 
ployee organij-atlons  will  be  given  an  op- 
portimlty  to  express  their  views  on  the 
different  propo.sals  to  revise  the  wage 
board  pav  system. 

On  Febniary  6.  1968,  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee. Chairman  Maey  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.ssion  reviewed,  in  depth, 
the  coordinated  Federal  wage  system. 
and  stated  that  it  would  be  put  into 
effect  on  an  area  by  area  basis  beginning 
.luly  1,  1968.  The  principal  features  of 
the  new  system  are  the  same  rate  of 
pay  for  the  same  type  of  work  in  the 
same  area  by  all  dtpartments,  stand- 
ard job  classification,  and  greater  em- 
ployee participation  in  the  reviews  lead- 
ing to  establishment  of  pay  rates. 

Any  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the 
blue-collar  pay  system  should  result  in 
a  single  wage  board  pay  .system  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  up  until 
:iow  has  had  two. 

The  next  witnesses  to  be  heard,  the 
week  of  February  26.  will  be  officials 
from  the  Defense  Department  who  will 
discuss  their  views. 

We  certainly  want  to  hear  from  all  em- 
ployee organizations  and  others  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  management 
area.  The  blue-collar  workers,  from  la- 
borer to  top-level  supervisors,  must  have 
a  fair  pay  system — one  that  is  truly  rep- 
resentative and  comparable  with  the 
hourly  rates  of  pay  of  our  private  econ- 
'jiny. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  of  nothing  now{ 
pending  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  more  Im- 
portant to  the  American  taxpayers  than 
the  undertaking  of  the  Manpower  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  to  insure 
that  the  best  and  fairest  wage  pay  sys- 
tem we  can  devise  is  established  and 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 


Febrnarij  12,  1968 

tion,  and  Welfare  informs  me  that  there 
is  more  to  the  story  of  its  dealings  with 
the  Payette  County  School  District  than 
has  been  indicated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Genr'iu  i  Mr  FlyntI  today.  I  have 
long  been  iinpres.-ed  by  the  Department's 
good  faith  in  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Ritihts  Act  of  1964  I  am  confident 
that  the  Department  will  dLsclose  its  rea- 
sons for  deferring  Federal  funds  as  .soon 
as  iw.ssible. 


Fayette  County,  Ga. 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

(.»■    .N'EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK   Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re- 
(luest.  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 


Interoceanic  Links — Release  by  Dr. 
Howard   A.   Meyerhoff 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    I'ENN'YLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOf.-^E  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tliursdiiy.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  January 
1964  Panamanian  mob  as.saults  on  the 
Canal  Zone  served  to  dramatize  the  in- 
teroceanic canal  problem  to  i.  greater  de- 
gree than  anv  event  since  the  famous 
dash  in  1898  of  the  U.S.S.  Orraon  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  join  the  U  S.  fleet  off 
Santiago,  Cuba.  One  con.sequence  has 
been  the  encouiagement  of  the  thought- 
tul  authors  and  outstanding  authorities 
to  write  on  various  aspects  of  the  canal 
que.stion. 

Among  such  writers  is  Dr.  Howard  A, 
Meyerhoff  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  a  distin- 
guished iteologist  formerly  head  of  the 
department  of  geology  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  well  \ersed  on 
interoceanic  canal  problems. 

In  a  recent  lelea.se  on  -Tntcroceanic 
Links."  Dr  Meyerhotf  presents  some 
Suez  and  Panama  canals  and  their  rela- 
tion to  world  commerce. 

I  quote  the  indicated  release  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

iNTEROCE.^NIt;   L^^JKS 

TtT.sA,  Okla..  jAnu.iry  21.  1968.— To  an  alr- 
minded  generation,  oceans  ;ire  for  cruises. 
This  is  the  season  for  Caribbean  Jaunts,  .aid 
the  Mediterranean  may  lure  the  more  lel- 
.-.urely  and  alHuent.  even  tho  Athens.  Nicosia. 
,\:.d  Cairo  have  lost  ?ome  of  tneir  charm. 
But  the  round-the-world  traveler  really  h.\s 
to  have  time  and  money,  for  the  only  way 
.iround  Is  the  long  way — via  Cape  Town.  Suez 
is  closed  to  traffic.  At  lea5t.  he  doesn't  have 
to  round  Cape  Horn — yet. 

The  Cock-eyed  IV orW.— Geographically  the 
world  Is  roclc-eyed.  Most  of  the  land  is  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  most  oj  the  water 
Is  in  the  Southern.  The  world's  population  is 
even  more  unbalanced,  for  a  disproportionate 
.-amount  of  it  Is  crowded  into  the  great  ex- 
p.iuses  of  habitable  4and  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Theoretically  concentration  is 
K-ood  lor  business,  but  practically  it's  bad  for 
trade.  The  world's  built  commodities  move  by 
water. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  the  completion 
of  the  Suez  Canal  m  1369  changed  the  entire 
pattern  of  international  trade,  and  especially 
trade  In  the  British  Empire  Britain's  navy 
and  bases  assured  safe  passage  Gibraltar — 
•The  Rock" — controlled  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean.  M.Uta  guarded  the  narrows 
between  Sicily  and  Tunisia.  A  pact  with 
Egypt  and  b.tses  at  Aden  and  Solotra  took 
care  of  the  Canal.  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  .\den 
The  final  control  point  nn  the  route  to  ti'.e 
Indies  and  Hongkong  was  i^^ingapore  on  the 
Strait  of  Malacca. 

And  now?  Glbralt.\r.  British  since  1704.  is 
under  threat  from  Spam.  Malta.  Aden  and 
Singapore  are  independent.  And  Nasser  has 
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bitten  oflf  his  no.-e  to  save  face,  to  the  tune 
of  $4  million  or  more  a  week  In  tolls.  Oil  for 
Western  Europe  may  h.ive  been  the  most 
critical  bulk  commodity  to  pa.'.s  thru  the 
Canal,  but  the  100,000  and  200,000-ton  tank- 
ers In  service  or  abullding  offer  scant  comfort 
to  the  leaser  nations  dependent  upon  low- 
co.st  ocean  freight  for  their  bulk  exports  and 
imports  ihe  added  shipping  and  insurance 
costs  for  oil  and  other  raw  materials  may 
well  have  been  the  hnal  shove  that  pushed 
the  British  pound  over  the  brink. 

Lest  Wc  Forget. — Nasser  has  given  the 
maritime  nations  :i  timely  lesson  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  .«;eaw:iys.  if  not  of  the  seas.  Per- 
haps It  1.S  one  reason  why  we  haven't  heard 
more  of  the  P.in.tma  treaty  which,  only  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Administration  was 
l)rep.ircd  to  push  thru  the  Senate.  Helpfully, 
Panamanl.ins  demcinstr.itfd  .igalnst  It  and 
demandod  bigter  and  better  concessions  at 
the  crucial  moment.  But  what  is  going  on 
now  between  the  two  t;overnments,  even  the 
Senators  .'-com   unable  to  discover. 

Before  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  in 
iyi4.  shipping  between  the  East  and  West 
coasts  of  tlie  U.S.  was  severely  restricted,  and 
so  was  We.<;t  Coast  develoi)ment.  It  faced  the 
Orient,  and  trans-P.iclfic  trade  was  easier — 
,ind  more  lucratUe — than  trans-continental 
trade  around  the  Horn.  The  \oyages  of  the 
("Upper  ships  or  the  forced-draft  run  of  the 
USb  Orp;::on  made  dramatic  reading,  but  the 
trans-continental  railroad  made  more  sense. 
The  truth  is.  it  still  does. 

Movement  of  mineral  raw  materials  thru 
the  Panama  Canal  Illustrates  the  point.  In  an 
.iverage  year  13  million  tons  of  iron  ore,  cop- 
per, nitrate  and  other  minerals  pass  thru  the 
;ocl:s  to  pet  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 
Of  this  amount  less  than  200.000  tons  Is  in- 
ternal U.S.  trade,  and  approximately  8.3  mll- 
Hon  tons.  U.S.  foreign  trade.  The  remaining 
4.5  million  tons  has  a  forrign  origin  and  a 
loreit'n  destination.  Over  9  million  tons  are 
Iron  ore.  copper  concentrate  or  matte,  tin. 
.ead  and  zinc  concentrates,  and  nitrates  from 
Chile.  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  whose  economic  de- 
■i  elopment  dates  In  large  part  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal.  Other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries Join  the  list  of  beneficiaries  when  agri- 
cultural products  are  totted  up. 

Administration  of  this  vital  interoceanic 
link  is  u  responsibility  that  cannot  be  shared 
with  a  country  that  has  r.othing  to  offer  but 
the  accident  of  geography.  The  U.S,  with  a 
feeble  a.sslst  from  the  U.N..  took  Suez  out  of 
responsible  hands,  at  a  cost  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  is  now  payln  '.  Cm  it  afford  to 
1  uinpromlse  Its  responsibility  to  the  world 
in  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal? 


President  Acts  To  Bring  Boating  Safety 
to  America's  Waterways 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we 
have  acted  to  achieve  safer  motor  ve- 
..iclcs  and  highway  programs.  President 
•'ohnson  proposed  in  his  consumer  mes- 
.^age  to  improve  boating  safety. 

It  has  become  dangerous  to  launch  a 
i'.easure  boat  on  our  lakes  and  water- 
'."ays. 

Last  year's  figures  point  out  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  Some  7,000  per- 
.sons  were  seriously  injured  and  more 
than  1,400  were  killed  in  boating  acci- 
dents. 

In  Michigan  alone,  in  1966,  there  were 
•;25  boating  accidents,  in  which  90  people 
v.ere  killed,  123  were  injured,  and  prop- 
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erty  damage  totaled  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars. 

These  statistics  only  record  those 
deaths  and  injuries  which  were  re- 
ported— not  the  many  accidents  which 
may  have  gone  unreported. 

Boating  safety  is  a  necessity  for  the 
total  enjoyment  of  our  waterways.  All 
levels  of  government  must  cooperate  in 
this  venture  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  mea- 
sure of  success.  Tlius.  the  Pie.sident's  Re- 
creational Boat  Safety  Act  will  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  help  States  estab- 
lish and  improve  their  own  boat  safety 
programs — while  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  act  and  enforce 
safety  standards  for  boat  design  and 
equipment. 

Boating  should  be  enjoyable — not  haz- 
ardous; relaxing— not  a  risk.  President 
Johnson's  program  can  help  eliminate 
the  needless  tragedy  in  our  waterways. 
We  must  act  promptly  on  the  President's 
proposals. 

Motor  Vehicle  Master  Keys      \ 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  in  his  message 
on  crime  in  America,  President  Johnson 
indicated  that  the  administration  will 
sponsor  legislation  to  control  the  traffic 
in  so-called  motor  vehicle  master  keys 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Many  bills  to  accomplish  this  laud- 
able goal  have  been  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  The  senior  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  KucHEL,  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  one  of  these  measures.  Our 
bill  differs  from  some  of  the  others,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  would  prohibit  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  master  keys  to  persons 
barred  by  State  law  from  possessing  or 
receiving  them. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  relating  the 
Federal  law  to  State  statutes,  we  would 
both  strengthen  existing  State  regula- 
tions and  encoiu-age  those  States  that 
have  not  already  done  so  to  enact  laws  of 
their  own  for  curbing  master  keys. 

Although  we  may  disagree  on  the  exact 
form  this  legislation  should  take,  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  auto  theft  prob- 
lem cries  for  solutions. 

Already  much  is  being  done.  A  cam- 
paign undertaken  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, law  enforcement  fis.sociations.  and 
automobile  clubs  has  helped  educate  the 
general  public  on  steps  to  reduce  auto 
theft.  Many  auto  owners  have  been 
alerted  to  take  such  precautions  as  ihey 
can,  by  leaving  car  ignitions  and  doors 
locked  v.'hen  their  cars  are  unattended. 
And  manufacturers  are  responding  with 
devices  which  will  make  it  difficult  for  a 
motorist  to  inadvertently  leave  his  car 
with  the  key  in  the  ignition. 

Although  carelessness  by  automobile 
owTiers  still  continues  to  contribute  to 
auto  theft — particularly  by  juveniles 
who  are  prone  to  "joyriding" — even 
locked  cars  can  be  stolen  by  the  use  of 
"master  keys"  which  are  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  mail-order 
sales. 
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For  a  minimal  price,  any  person  can 
obtain  a  set  of  keys  which,  although  ad- 
vertised as  'master  keys"  are  really 
"manipulation  keys."  designed  to  fit  the 
ignition  of  numbers  of  cars  of  designated 
models.  These  keys  are  not  of  the  type 
u.sed  in  the  locksmith  trade,  which  are 
siDecifically  designed  to  open  combina- 
tions of  locks  in  a  jjlarincd  sequence,  but 
arc  intended  to  take  advantage  of  un- 
planned construction  similarities  in  a 
series  or  group  of  locks. 

The  "manipulation"  or  "iTyout"  key, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  little  legiti- 
mate use.  The  manufacture  and  dissomi- 
nation  of  .such  keys  must  be  controlled, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  avail- 
able to  irresponsible  i)er.'<ons  v»ho  can 
easily  u.se  them  for  illegal  purposes. 

I  hope  that  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  can  be  enacted  this  year. 


Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  S,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO,  Mr,  Speaker,  next  Mon- 
day. February  12,  marks  tlie  day  on 
which  we  honor  one  of  the  greatest  he- 
roes of  our  American  Revolution,  Gen. 
Tadeusz  Kosciu'-^'ko. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  one  of  the 
most  valiant  and  brilliant  soldiers  of  his 
day.  He  was  also  a  great  soldier  of  free- 
dom. 

Born  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Poli-sh 
peasant,  Kosciuszko  seemed  destined  to 
be  a  fighter  for  freedom  and  .'ustice.  He 
was  born  on  February  12,  1746.  and  at 
the  age  of  13  lost  liis  father.  This  did  not 
deter  his  resolve,  however,  for  he  con- 
tinued his  education  with  .success  and  m 
1765  entered  the  Royal  Military  School 
at  Warsaw.  He  graduated  in  1769  with 
the  rank  of  captain  and  won  a  scholar- 
ship for  study  in  France  where  he  en- 
tered the  famous  military  school  at  ?v'p- 
sieres,  specializing  in  artillery  and  en- 
gineering. 

In  177ii,  in  Paris.  Kosciu.szko  Iicard  of 
America's  fight  for  independence.  Our 
Revolution  stirred  his  restless,  fightin.a 
spirit  and  his  desire  to  act  in  a  righteous 
cause.  With  borrowed  money  he  sailed 
for  America,  arriving  in  Philadelphia  in 
August  of  that  year. 

In  the  United  States.  Kosciu.szko  ap- 
plied at  once  for  military  senice.  He  was 
admitted  and  first  employed  to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  fortifications  of  the  Dela- 
ware. In  3  months  he  completed  this 
assignment  and  earned  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  Kosciuszko  joined 
the  northeiTi  army  at  Ticonderopa.  Un- 
fortunately, his  plans  for  fortification 
there  were  not  followed  and  Ticonderoga 
was  lost  to  t'ne  enemy.  Soon,  however, 
liis  sound  judgment  was  given  due  credit 
at  Saratoga.  During  the  next  2  years  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  constuction  of 
fortifications  at  West  Point.  Subse- 
quently he  saw  action  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Conti- 
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nentals  to  enter  that  city  after  lU  evac- 
uation by  the  BntLsh. 

In  rec.)t{n;tion  of  his  outstanding 
services  for  the  cause  of  our  Revolution, 
Con^re.-us  made  Kosciuszko  a  brigadier 
general  in  October  of  1783.  Concerned 
for  his  own  people,  he  returned  to  Po- 
land hopU;4  to  serve  in  Poland's  struggle 
for  freedom  In  1789  he  was  made  a  ma- 
jor teneral  in  Poland's  Army  and  for 
many  years  continued  to  lead  the  Poles 
in  their  valiant  but  hopeless  fl'^'ht  for 
freedom  He  ended  his  career  in  Switzer- 
land, dying  there  on  October  15.  1817. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  son  of  Po- 
land who  was  also  one  of  the  sreat  pa- 
triots of  our  .American  Revolution. 


A  Crnmbling  Policy 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

IN  THS  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Februanj  g.  1968 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr  S.oeaker.  as  the 
war  in  Vi-  'nam  draws  on  and  on,  we  are 
led  to  wondt-r  about  the  wisdom  of  a 
military  policy  in  this  area. 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  rea-s.ses.-^ment  of 
the  U  S  military  posture,  with  .■some  deep 
thouarht  being  sjiven  to  a  modified  ap- 
proach to  this  problem'' 

Walter  Lippmann  makes  some  pene- 
tratinur  observations  on  this  subiect  in 
an  article  appeannar  i.n  the  February  12 
issue  of  Newsweek.  I  insert  this  article 
in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  tiie 
attention  of  my  colleagues 

A  Crimbling  Policy 
I  By   W,Ut«r    Lippmann  i 

The  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  has  brought 
home  to  us  that  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
.Asia  lie  the  ruter  limits  of  o\ir  conventional 
military  power  It  has  been  a  humiliating  .if- 
l.ilr  But  It  l.s  only  an  incident  In  a  chain 
of  events  which  teaches  the  same  lesson,  that 
the  Johnson-Rusk  Asian  policy  Is  a  miscal- 
culation of  our  own  power  in  relation  to  the 
power  that  can  be  arrayed  against  us 

The  Pueblo  a.Tuir  has  made  all  but  the 
most  irresponsible  realize  that  we  cannot  af- 
f.ird  to  have  a  second  land  wir  '.n  .Asia.  This 
rea.iz-itlon  his  come  to  us  a  few  wee'&s  alter 
Great  Britain,  our  only  Important  and  Inde- 
pendent ally  In  the  world,  has  announced 
that  she  wll!  abandon  h»>r  role  as  a  military 
power  in  South  Asia  — fmm  Suez  to  Slnga- 
pxnre  This  leaves  us  without  the  support  of 
.1  single  large  pover  anywhere  In  the  world. 
The  withdrawal  of  Britain  from  Asia  con- 
firms the  total  isolation  of  the  Ignited  States. 

The  flnanclal  cri.Ms  which  caused  the  Brit- 
ish decuiun  to  withdraw  left  the  dollar  ex- 
posed and  vulnerable  By  various  devices  at 
h'.>me  and  abroad  a  crisis  has  been  averted 
But  If  the  War  m  Asia  spreads  and  Intensifies, 
there  can  be  ilttle  doubt  that  these  flnancial 
devices  and  palliatives  will  breslc  down  This 
may  well  c.iuse  a  worldwide  flnancial  crisis. 

Our  international  flnancial  troubles  have 
now  been  capped  by  the  domestic  budget. 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  course 
of  the  war.  it  Is  a  mystifying  budget.  The 
onlv  certain  thing  about  It  Is  that  it  marks 
the  end  of  the  great  "war'  on  poverty  and 
the  promises  of  .i  "Great  Sciciety  " 

-Amidst  all  these  troubles  we  are  facing 
the  biggest  batUe  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  In 
this  batt.e.  Cienen;  Westmoreland  does  not 
have  the  imtlative. 

Attempting  the  Impossible.  The  series  of 
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setbacks  would  >eem  to  Indicate  that  the 
Johnson-Rusk  pi-llcy  in  .Asia  Is  crumbling. 
What  18  crumbiinK  is  the  notion  that  llie 
LInlted  States  can  by  military  force  deter- 
mine the  order  of  things  on  the  continent  of 
A-sla. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  warning  from 
American  soldiers  and  American  experts  not 
to  attempt  the  Impossible  In  Asia.  They  have 
told  us  that  we  cannot  invade  and  conquer. 
that  we  cannot  "contain"  by  surrounding, 
tlie  masses  of  .Asian  pefvsauts 

It  la  not  necessary  to  read  Chinese  and 
Sanskrit  in  order  to  understand  the  essential 
facts  of  the  strategic  and  military  relation- 
ship between  .America  and  .Asia.  It  Is  neces- 
sary only  to  look  at  a  map  .iiul  to  study  the 
statistics.  The  Johnson-Ru.sk  policy  in  Asia 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  2U0  million 
Americans,  because  they  have  a  superior 
technology,  c^n  lead  and  direct  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race  which  Inhabits  the 
continent  of  .A.sia.  It  cannot  be  done. 

The  size  of  .Asia  Is  too  great.  The  dlst.iuce 
from  .America  is  too  great.  The  distrust  of  the 
Western  white  mans  rule  is  too  »;reat  The 
reluctance  of  the  Western  white  man  to  go 
bankrupt  and  die  is  too  great  Hie  founda- 
tions of  the  policy  are  rotten,  and  they  were 
bound  to  crumble. 

The  Pueblo  reminds  us  that  In  making  the 
strategic  mistake  of  engaging  tlie  bulk  ot  our 
military  piower  at  one  point,  like  Vietnam, 
the  response  can  and  will  break  out  at  other 
points.  The  war  is  already  spreading  into 
Laos.  Thailand.  Cambodia  and  Korea.  Per- 
haps it  will  spread  to  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
perhaps  to  the  Middle  East  The  Johnson- 
Rusk  policy  of  "containment"  Is  like  trying 
to  squeeze  a  gallon  of  water  into  a  pint-size 
bottle. 

No  Victory  in  .Asia.  The  cardinal  mistake  in 
Washington  has,  however,  been  the  failure  to 
realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  and 
would  not  allow  us  to  win  the  war  In  .Asia 
This  quite  self-evident  truth  has  now  been 
reaffirmed  by  Chairman  Kosygin  In  his  In- 
terview with  Lite  magazine  "The  Cnlted 
States  cannot  defeat  Vietnam.  .And  we,  for 
our  part,  will  do  all  we  can  so  that  the  Cnlted 
States  does  not  defeat  Vietnam." 

Despite  the  Communist  habit  of  making 
big  threats,  this  is  a  very  serious  statement. 
For  in  this  case  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
has  real  reasons  for  helping  Vietnam  but  It 
has  the  practical  ability  to  do  what  It  says 
it  will  do.  We  cannot  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  supplying  North  Vietnam,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  China  will  nut  Interfere. 
But  besides  supplying  Hanoi,  the  Soviet 
Umon  can  unleash  '>r  foment  outbreaks  at  a 
dozen  places  from  Korea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Even  the  blindest  among  us  can  "ee 
that  the  United  States,  which  has  no  effective 
ally  in  the  world,  cannot  have  military  supe- 
riority all  over  tiie  globe 

Until  the  miscalculations  of  our  present 
policy  are  understood,  the  formation  of  a 
constructive  policy  In  the  emerging  and 
awakened  .A.-lan  continent  will  not  be  pos- 
sible. We  are  witnessing  the  frustration  of  a 
military  policy.  Until  we  h.ive  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  mistake  which  has  caused  It,  we 
shall  have  Ilttle  political  Inlluence  m  Asian 
a.Talrs. 


February  12,  1968 

1  he  average  price  that  farmers  re- 
ceived this  past  month  is  less  than  thi-ee- 
louiiiis  of  the  fair  price  that  farmers 
should  be  receiving.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  tliat  not  only  are  farmers  being 
pla-iiied  with  depiession  level  prices, 
their  costs  have  been  and  are  continuing 
to  establish  new  monthly  all-time  hitths. 
While  farm  prices  are  2'^  limes  hmher 
tlian  tliey  were  in  1910-14,  their  larm 
production  and  living  eosts  are  3'j  times 
higher.  This  past  year  alone,  production 
costs  increased  seven  points  over  a  year 
ago  The  interest  that  a  farmer  pays  now, 
based  on  a  per  acre  average,  Ls  4.6  times 
as  hiiih  as  the  1910-14  base;  his  taxes 
are  nine  times  as  high  per  acre  as  the 
base  period,  and  his  wage  costs  arc  8'j 
tunes  as  higli  as  the  base  period.  Parity 
for  the  year  of  1967  averaged  74  percent, 
which  i.s  6  percentage  points  lower  than 
last  year,  and  the  lowest  of  any  year 
since  1933  In  tlie  cneat  depression  year 
of   1934  fai-m  parity  was  at  75  percent. 

I  call  this  .shocking  condition  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  con- 
tinuance of  such  low  returns  will  finally 
lead  to  the  reality  of  painful  conse- 
quences by  the  public  who  today  receive 
the  greatest  food  bargain  in  the  world  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  lowest  paid 
.segments  of  our  soicety.  In  effect,  the 
farmer  is  sub.sidizing  the  food  consumer 
and  has  been  for  nearly  20  years. 
Parity  prices  )or  January  l'J68 

Percent 

January    74 

Cotton 51 

Wheat   -. 54 

Corn    65 

Peanuts    '7^ 

Butterfat    78 

Milk 84 

Wool    45 

Barley   - 74 

Flax   ''S 

Oats 76 

Sorghum 68 

.Sovbeaiis    76 

Beef 75 

Chickens    64 

Hogs    "3 

L.tmbs    79 

Turkeys    —     59 


Parity  Prices 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OK    MINNESOTA 

I.\  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr  Z'.VACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
the  farm  parity  percentages  on  farm 
products  for  the  month  ending  .January 
15,   1968. 


President's  Message  on  Education 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JEESEV 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  education  gives  us  an 
ample  agenda  for  building  upon  pa.^t 
educational  accomplishments  and  for 
meeting  tiie  educational  needs  of  the 
young  men  and  women  in  this  country. 

We  .sorely  need  sucii  an  agenda.  The 
changing  trends  of  our  national  economy 
and  the  growing  demands  upon  younu 
men  and  women  to  present  modern  job 
.skills  have  created  a  serious  gap  in  our 
educational  .system. 

New  occupations  are  emerging:  old 
ones  are  dying  out.  Broader  trainmi: 
must  be  offered  to  students  in  vocational 
education.  Students  must  be  motivattJ 
to  stay  in  school  and  to  go  on  to  moie 
advanced  training  after  high  school. 


Ffibrnanj  13,  1908 

It  is  to  the.>:e  purposes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's partnership  for  learning  and 
earning  is  addressed.  Title  I  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  piovide  giants 
lor  model  projects  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. Tlie  broader  training  needed  would 
begin  here  with  improved  curriculums. 

The  President 's  bill  also  would  con- 
solidate next  year  the  existing  authority 
for  vocational  education  pro.a;rams  under 
the  Smith-Huglies  and  Gcorge-Barden 
Acts. 

I  think  this  is  most  important  because 
the  present  requirement  for  separate 
matching,  purpose  by  purpose  and  proj- 
ect by  project,  would  be  removed.  States 
then  would  match  Federal  funds  with  a 
statewide  total.  This  would  give  more 
rtexibility;  Federal  funds  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  greatest  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  jobs  for  pro- 
le.ssional  and  technical  workers  would 
increase  by  40  ])ercent  by  the  1970's. 
Those  jobs  are  continuing  to  open  up. 
I  believe  the  Congre.ss  .should  comply 
with  the  President's  request  and  get  on 
with  the  task  of  improving  vocational 
education  in  this  country. 


Two  State  GI's  Die  in  War 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp5c.  Harold  R.  Stafiford  and  Sp4,  Rus- 
.sell  M.  Amoss,  two  infantryinen  from 
Maryland,  were  recently  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  young  men  and  to  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record: 

Two  State  GI's  Die  in  War— H.  R.  Stafford, 
R.   M.   .Amoss   Both   Killed  January   31 
Two    Army    infantrymen    from    Maryland 
••vere  killed  J.-inuary  31   in  Vietnam,   the  De- 
'ense  Department  reported  yesterday. 

The  latest  casualties  from"  Maryland  were 
identified  as  Spec.  5  Harold  R.  Stafford.  25, 
of  ^1812  Oak  Grove  Avenue.  Baltimore  High- 
lands, and  Spec.  4  Russell  M.  Amoss,  of  Route 
t.  Mount  Airy. 

SERVING  SECOND  HITCH 

Specialist  Stafford,  a  tankman  turned  In- 
laniryman,  w.is  killed  by  gunfire,  according 
'o  his  wife,  Mrs.  Opal  Stafford.  He  had  been 
:n  V'letnam  since  September. 

Specialist  Stafford,  a  native  of  Balleys- 
viUe.  W.  Va.,  was  serving  his  second  hitch  in 
'-he  Army.  He  was  assigned  to  the  25th  In- 
lantry  Division. 

He  nrst  enlisted  about  1959  and  was  dls- 
•harged  in  1963.  Mrs  Stafford  said  her  hus- 
liand  reeiili.^ted  in  June.  1966. 

"He  Just  felt  he  was  needed,"  Mrs.  Stafford 
.aid. 

ATTENDHD  school  in  west  \^P.GINIA 

At  one  point  Specialist  Stafford  was  a  tank 
r-ommander    m    an    armored    unit    in    Ger- 
:nany.  He  \v:'.k  considering  maklnp  a  career  of 
•he  Army  but  had  not  yet  decided  to  do  so 
Mrs  Stafford  said. 

"He  never  bothered  me  about  the  situation 
'ver  there,"  Mrs.  Statlord  said.  "He  knew  I'd 
;ust  worry." 

Specialist  Stafford  attended  high  school 
and  plumbing  trade  school  in  BalleysvJlle. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  Is  survived  by  a  son 
Richard  T.  Stafford;  a  daughter,  Tammy  R 
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Stafford;  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Stafford,  of  Holcomb,  W.  Va.;  two  brothers 
and  Ave  sisters. 

Specialist  Amoss,  an  Infantry  ^quad  lender, 
was  killed  by  metal  fragments  from  a  explo- 
sion, according  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

IN     VIETNAM     SINCE     MAY 

He  was  20  years  old  and  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam since  May,  19C7. 

Specialist  Amoss  lived  in  rural  Howard 
county,  not  far  from  the  Carroll  county  com- 
munity of  Mount  Airy.  He  was  a  1965  fjr'aduate 
of  Glenelg  High  School  and  a  pitcher  on  the 
schoors  baseball  team. 

After  graduation,  and  until  lie  was  dr.ifted 
on  November  18,  1966,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Pawcett-Haynes  Printing  Corporation, 
in  Rockville. 

In  Ills  letters  home  from  Vietnam,  his 
mother  recalled  last  night,  "He  let  me  know 
he  was  okay,  but  he  wouldn't  tell  us  about 
anything  over  there." 

SURVIVORS     LISTED 

Specialist  Amoss  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Amoss,  of  Route  3, 
Mount  Airy,  nine  brothers,  Stanley  M.  Amoss, 
Jr.,  of  Baltimore;  Earl  Amoss.  of  Frederick; 
Howard  Amoss,  of  Reddlngton,  Pa.;  Robert 
Amoss.  of  Mount  Airy;  Richard  Amoss,  oi 
Detour,  Md.;  Kenneth  Amoss,  of  Damascus, 
Md.;  Norman  Amoss,  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  Roy  and  Lloyd  Amoss.  both  of  the 
home;  and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Grace  Shaw,  of 
Rlverdale,  Md.;  Mrs.  Doris  Gasawav,  of 
Clarksburg,  Md.;  Mrs.  Mary  Gayer,  of  Sykes- 
vllle,  Md.,  and  Miss  Gall  Amoss,"  of  the  liome. 

In  addition,  the  deaths  of  a  Navy  liospital- 
man  who  once  lived  in  Baltimore  and  an 
Army  Specialist  who  was  born  liere  were 
reported, 

KILLLD     BY     SNIPER 

The  Navy  man  was  Hospltalman  Ralph  D. 
Wheeler  3d,  20,  who  was  killed  January  27  by 
a  sniper  while  he  was  serving  with  the  3d 
Battalion.  4th  Marine  Brigade,  3d  Marine 
Division. 

He  was  the  son  of  .\rmy  Sgt.  lit  Class  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Wheeler,  of  315B  Forbes  road, 
Trafford,  Pa.,  and  as  a  small  child  he  lived 
with  his  parents  in  Baltimore  until  his 
father's  assignments  as  a  career  soldier  led 
elsewhere. 

Hospltalman  Wheeler  was  t  1966  graduate 
of  Trafford  (Pa.)  high  .school.  He  had  been  in 
Vietnam  since  Thanksgiving  Day,  1967. 

He  is  survived  by  liis  parents;  a  brother, 
Mark  Wheeler,  of  Trafford,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Carole  Mallory,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  soldier  was  Spec.  4  David  W.  Leather- 
bury,  21,  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Leatherbury,  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  January  12.  His  parents  are 
both  former  Baltlmoreans. 


Foreign  Travel  Tax  Is  Unwise 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  illu- 
minating editorial  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  Wednesday,  February  2, 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  to  be 
levied  upon  Americans  traveling  abroad. 
This  persuasive  and  timely  editorial  is  re- 
produced here  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  for  the  edification  of 
those  in  the  executive  department  who 
are  advocating  this  unwise  measure : 
An  Abominable  Tax 

It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  scheme  more 
Intricate,  more  difficult  to  enforce,  and  more 
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contrary  to  .American  traditions  of  liberty 
than  the  proposed  travel  tax  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  dumped  in  the  lap  of  Con- 
gress. Or,  for  that  matter,  one  less  likely  to 
make  a  signlflcant  dent  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  which  Secretary  Fowler  de- 
scribed us    •Intolerable." 

Not  even  the  administration  expects  the 
proposed  lax  to  cut  tourist  spending  overseas 
by  in.ore  than  200  or  250  million  dollars  a 
year.  This  is  almost  trivial  when  compared 
with  the  dollar  deliclt  of  about  3.6  billion 
dollars,  or  with  total  tourist  spending  of 
about  4  billion  dollars,  or  with  llie  govern- 
meiit's  own  spending  abroad  on  foreign  aid, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  about  8  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

In  order  to  brins;  about  this  modest  saving, 
AnuTUaii  tr,,\f'l<r,'-  .ac  ti.rc.iteiied  witli  a  ri- 
diculous ..iiioum  ul  red  ::  p<'  ,'.nd  bureaucratic 
snooping.  Anyone  planning  to  leave  the  west- 
ern hemisplicre  would  have  to  tile  a  tax  re- 
turn .stating  how  long  he  expected  to  be  over- 
seas and  how  much  lie  expected  to  spend 
there,  if  lie  expected  to  spend  more  than  $7 
a  day,  lie  would  iia\e  to  pay  m  advance  a  tax 
on  the  excess:  15  per  cent  up  to  $15  a  day. 
and  30  per  ceut  over  that. 

Upon  leaving  the  country,  he  would  have 
to  iile  a  declaration  staling  how  much  he 
was  taking  with  him  m  cash  and  travelers 
checks,  ".'^ubject  to  verihcatlon  by  customs 
officials  or  other  treasury  oIflclals'"| meaning 
they  could  .search  hlm|.  He  would  have  to  jiay 
a  o  \i('T  cent  tax  on  liis  air  line  or  other 
transportation.  Upon  his  return  he  would 
have  to  declare  how  much  money  he  had 
left  land  jierhaps  display  jt|,  and  within  60 
days  lie  would  have  to  file  a  iinal  return  list- 
ing his  expenses.  icfK.rtlng  any  money  he 
received  abroad  lieyond  wliat  he  took  "with 
him,   and   paying  any  remaining   tax  due. 

Rules  like  these  have  been  tried  by  other 
countries  but  ha\e  never  worked.  For  those 
who  want  to  evade  tliem.  tliere  are  .a  least 
two  ways  around  every  rule.  Even  with  com- 
plete public  cooperation,  they  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposal 
is  to  discourage  travel,  but.  to  the  extent 
that  It  does,  it  would  infringe  upon  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  to  be  an  inalien- 
able right,  "a  constitutional  liberty  closely 
related  to  riguts  ol  nee  speech  and  associa- 
tion." In  the  words  of  Justice  Douglas,  an 
Mivetcratc  globe-trotter  himself,  "Free  move- 
ment by  the  citizen  ...  is  the  very  essence 
of  our  free  society." 

True,  the  cotirt  was  talking  about  the  right 
of  Communists  and  others  to  travel  abroad 
against  the  wishes  of  the  state  department. 
But  this  makes  the  proposed  restrictions  all 
the  more  offensive.  The  administration  is  not 
only  asking  us,  as  tourists,  to  atone  for  its 
own  liscal  sins,  but  It  also  wants  to  Impose 
on  a  right  which  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
guaranteed  even  to  Communists  in  our  midst. 
And  all  in  the  dubious  hope  of  trimming  at 
most  one-twelfth  from  the  "Intolerable" 
deficit. 


Foreign  Assistance:   A  Priority  Program 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  for  pressing  the 
offensive  in  the  war  on  hunger  he  de- 
clared last  year  and  for  reaffirming  the 
importance  of  aid  programs  in  health, 
education,  and  agriculture. 

The  programs  he  proposes  are  con- 
structive. They  offer  immediate  and  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  problems  most 
\1sibly  afflicting  the  less-developed  world. 
He  asks  our  support  in  exploiting  spec- 
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tacular  breakthroughs  in  agriculture,  in 
meetini?  the  urowini?  res|)onse  to  our  offer 
of  help  in  family  planmnir 

The  health,  education  and  attriculture 
profitrarr.s  prn;  osed  by  the  President  are 
the  best  available  guarantee  of  a  healthy 
and  intelliKent  leadership  to  carry  on 
with  the  task  of  development  wherever 
this  leadership  is  most  needed 

The  urgency  should  be  apparent  to  all 
of  us  Population  growth  today  is  pro- 
jected in  multiples  of  billions  compressed 
in  steadily  diminishinK  periods  of  time. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  involves  no 
great  sacrifice  We  are  called  on  to  use 
our  great  resources  of  wealth  and  tech- 
no!oi?v  to  help  pre.'-erve  the  precarious 
balance  between  food  and  mouths,  to 
eradicate  disease  and  it-'iicrance. 

If  we  are  not  moved  to  support  this 
proirram  by  a  sense  of  compassion,  let  us 
obey  our  instincts  for  self-preser.ation. 

If  anything  otTers  hope  for  peace  and 
stability,  surely  these  programs  do  They 
satisfy  today's  needs  in  the  developint,' 
world   and  keep   pace  with   tomorrow's 

Our  experience  since  the  President  first 
emphasfSied  these  programs  3  years  ago 
encouraizes  optimism  In  cost  the  pro- 
gram IS  modest.  But  modest  or  not.  we 
cannot  afford  to  give  anything  less  than 
our  full  support  for  these  proposals. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Oongres- 
sioN.AL  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  President's  mes.sage  sent  today  to  the 
Congress  in  support  of  his  jiroposed  for- 
eign assistance  protrram  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  plus  some  additional  supplementan,- 
information  on  that  program: 
T)    Build    the   Pe.me 

Peace  wiU  never  be  secure  so  long  as 

Seven  out  of  ten  people  on  earth  cannot 
react  ■>.-  writi^ 

Tens  of  millions  of  people  each  day^most 
of  them  '.hilrtren — are  maimed  and  stunted 
bv  malnutrltl  m. 

Diseases  long  conquered  by  science  still 
ri.iige  cities  »nd  villages  amund  the  world. 

tf  most  me  a  can  look  forward  to  nothing 
more  th.m  a  lifetime  of  backbrp?kinK  toil 
which  only  preserves  their  misery,  violence 
win  always  beckon,  freedom  will  ever  be 
under  seiue 

It  Is  only  when  peace  otters  hope  for  a 
better  life  that  It  attracts  the  hundreds  of 
millions  around  the  world  who  live  in  the 
shadow  uf  despair 

Twenty  years  ago  America  resolved  to  lead 
the  wiifld  against  the  destructive  power  of 
mans  oldest  enemies.  We  declared  war  on 
the  hunger  the  ign.  ranee,  the  disease,  and 
the  hopelessness  which  breed  violence  In  hu- 
man affairs. 

\Vl>  knew  then  that  the  Job  would  take 
manv  years.  We  knew  -hen  that  many  trials 
and  many  disappointments  would  test  our 
will. 

But  we  also  knew  that.  In  the  long  run.  a 
sln^'le  ray  of  hope — a  school,  a  road,  a  hybrid 
seed,  a  vaccination — can  do  more  to  build  the 
peace  and  guard  America  from  barm  than 
guns  and  bombs. 

This  is  the  great  trtith  up;  n  which  all  our 
foreien  aid  pros^rams  are  founded.  It  was 
'.iiUU  in  1948  when  we  helped  Greece  and 
Turkey  maintain  their  independence  It  was 
valid  m  the  early  fifties  when  the  Marshall 
Plan  helped  rebuild  a  ruined  Western  Europe 
Into  a  showcase  of  freedom  It  was  valid  In 
the  sixties  when  we  helped  Taiwan  and  Iran 
and  Israel  take  their  places  In  the  ranks  of 
free  nations  able  to  defend  their  own  Inde- 
pendence, and  moving  toward  prosperity  on 
their  own. 

The  programs  I  propose  today  are  as  Ini- 
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ptrtant  and  as  essential  to  the  security  of 
this  nation  as  our  military  delen.ses  Vlctorj' 
on  the  battlefield  must  be  matihed  by  vic- 
tory In  the  peaceful  struggle?  whUh  bhape 
men's  minds. 

In  these  fateful  years,  we  must  not  falter. 
In  these  decisive  times,  we  dare  not  fall. 

NO  arTREAT.  NO  W*STE 

The  foreign  aid  program  for  tl.scal  1969  Is 
designed  to  foster  our  fundamental  .Amer- 
ican purpose:  To  help  root  out  the  causes 
of  coiitltct  and  thus  ensure  our  own  security 
In  a  peaceful  community  of  nations. 

For  fiscal  1969.  I  propose: 

An  economic  aid  appropriation  of  $2  5  bil- 
lion. 

A  military  grant  aid  ap^iroprtatlon  of  $420 
million 

New  and  separate  legislation  for  foreign 
military  sales. 

.\  five-year  program  to  develop  and  manu- 
facture low-cost  protein  additives  from  fish, 
to  help  avoid  the  tragic  brain  damage  now 
inflicted  on  millions  of  children  because  of 
malnutrition  m  their  early  years. 

That  the  United  States  Join  with  other  na- 
tions to  expand  the  International  Develop- 
ment .Association,  the  developmenl-lenaing 
afflllate  of  the  World  Bank.  For  every  two 
dollars  the  United  States  contributes,  other 
nations    will    contribute    three   dollars 

That  the  Congress  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion to  now  Special  Ftmds  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Prompt  appropriation  of  the  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-.Amertcan  Development  Bank. 

A  further  .luthorlzatlon  and  appropriation 
of  callable  funds  for  the  luter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  stand  behind  the  B:tnk'.=; 
borrowing  In  private  money  markets. 

COMMON     EFFORT     FOR     COMMON     GOOD 

I  pledge  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  America  that  these  progT:ims  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  strict  attention  to  the  six 
basic  principles  of  lorelgn  aid  administration 
we  announced  last  year. 

1.  Self-help 
Self-Help  is  the  fundamental  condition  for 
all  .American  aid.  We  will  continue  to  insist 
on  several  dollars  of  local  Investment  :or 
every  dollar  of  .American  Investment.  We  will 
help  those — and  only  those — who  help  tl.em- 
selves.  We  will  not  tolerate  waste  and  mis- 
management. 

2.  Multtlateralism 

This  year.  90  percent  of  our  AID  loans 
will  be  made  .is  part  of  international  ar- 
rangements in  which  donors  and  recipients 
alike  carry  their  fair  shares  of  the  commja 
burden. 

America  now  ranks  fifth  among  donor 
countries  In  terms  of  the  share  of  Its  national 
product  devoted  to  official  foreign  aid.  Japan 
Increased  her  aid  by  nearly  50  percent  last 
year  Germany  has  increased  her  .ud  Ijudget 
despite  liscal  restraints  which  have  curtailed 
domestic  welfaie  programs  Great  Britain  is 
maiiudining  aid  levels  despite  .severe  flnan- 
cUl  problems.  With  the  signing  of  the  Inter- 
national Grams  Agreement,  other  wealthy 
nations  will  for  the  ftrst  time  be  obligated 
to  contribute  tood  and  money  to  the  world- 
wide war  on  hunger 

rhis  year  we  must  take  another  Important 
step  to  sustain  those  international  institu- 
tions which  build  the  peace. 

The  Internatlo.nal  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Bank's  concessional  lending 
affiliate  is  almost  without  funds  Discussions 
to  provide  the  needed  capital  and  balance 
of  payments  safegtiards  are  now  underway. 
We  hope  that  these  talks  will  soon  result  in 
agreements  amotig  the  wealthy  nations  of 
the  world  to  continue  the  critical  work  of 
the  Association  in  the  developing  countries. 
The  Administration  will  transmit  specific 
legislation  promptly  upon  completion  of 
these  discussions.  I  urge  tiie  Congress  to 
^'ive  It  full  support. 
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3.  Regionalism 

L.tst  year  I  Joined  wltli  the  L.itln  .^mprlcan 
Presidents  to  renew,  reaffirm  and  redirect 
the  .\lllance  for  Progress. 

The  nations  of  free  .^sla  began  a  general 
-survey  of  their  joint  transportation  and  edu- 
cation needfi.  while  work  proceeded  on  proj- 
ects to  bring  power,  water  .md  the  other 
tools  of  progress  to  all. 

The  -African  Development  Bank,  financed 
entirely  by  .Africans,  opened  its  doors  and 
made  Its  first  loan. 

Tlie  coming  year  will  present  tiiree  major 
opportunities  for  the  United  States  to  add 
new  momentum  to  tliese  regional  efforts: 

-\    T)ie    Inter--\mertran    De\elopment    Bank. 

This  Bank  st  inds  .it  the  confer  of  the 
-Alliance  for  Progress  I^ast  year  t!ie  Con- 
gress authorized  tiiree  annu.il  contributions 
of  $300  million  each  to  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
.Special  Operations  The  second  i>f  these  con- 
tributions should  be  appropriated  this  year. 

The  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Bank  which 
comes  m,.lnly  from  sales  of  its  bonds  in  the 
private  market,  must  now  be  expanded  Since 
:960,  we  have  .tpproprlated  .^12  milllcn 
which  Is  kept  in  the  US.  Treasury  to  guar- 
;.ntee  these  bonds  Not  one  dollar  of  this 
money  has  ever  beeq  :pent,  but  tltls  k;uar- 
.intee  has  enabled  the  bank  to  r.^l^e  $612 
inllllon  from  private  sources  for  worthy  proj- 
ects. We  must  extend  this  proud  record.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  authorl?e  $412  million 
in  callable  funds,  of  which  $206  million  will 
be  needed  this  year. 

B    The  Asl.m  Develtpment   U.iiik 

Tills  Bank  li:us  asked  tlie  United  States 
Jap:ai.  and  other  donors  to  help  establish 
-Special  Funds  for  projects  of  regional  sie- 
luflcance — In  agriculture,  education,  trans- 
portation .Old  other  fields  Last  October  I  re- 
quested that  the  Cohctcss  autt;nrlze  a  Unltect 
States  contribution  of  up  to  $200  milUor: 
Tills  would  be  paid  over  a  (cair-year  period — 
only  If  It  were  :i  minority  sh.ire  of  the  tot,.! 
fund,  and  If  it  did  not  adversely  affect  our 
Ijalance  of  payments.  I  urge  Congress  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  .m  this  request 

C.  The  .African  Development  B.'iik 
This  Bank  has  also  asked  for  our  help  tc 
establish  a  small  Special  Fund  lor  projects 
which  ciumot  or  should  not  he  financcc 
through  the  Bank's  Ordinary  C.ipltal.  Wf 
must  stand  ready  to  provide  our  fair  share, 
with  full  safeguards  tor  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

-J.  Priority  for  agriculture  and  populjtion 
plamiirig 

Victory  in  the  war  on  hunger  is  :'i3  impor- 
tant to  every  htiman  being  ;is  any  achieve- 
ment In  the  lustory  of   mankind. 

The  report  of  100  experts  ;issembled  last 
year  by  the  President's  .Science  .\dvi3ory  Coni- 
m.lttee  on  the  World  Food  Supply  rings  witi. 
grim  clarity.  Their  message  is  clean  Tl^.c 
world  has  entered  a  f(X>d-populatlon  crisis. 
Unless  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  Join  in 
a  long-range,  innovative  effort  tinprecedeuteo 
in  litxman  affairs,  this  crisis  will  reach  disas- 
trous proportions  by  the  mid-1980's. 

That  Refxirt  idso  reminded  us  that  more 
food  production  Is  not  enoueh.  People  must 
have  the  money  to  buy  food.  They  must  ha\c 
Jobs  and  homes  and  .schools  and  rising  in- 
comes. Agricultural  development  must  go 
hand-m-hand  with  general  pcor.omic  growth 

.•\ID  programs  are  designed  both  to  stimu- 
late tteneral  ecunomic  growth  .".nd  to  give 
i.rst  i^riority  to  atiricilture.  In  India,  for  ii.- 
st;.nce.  about  half  of  all  AID-financed  im- 
ports this  year  will  consist  of  fertilizer  ana 
other  agricultural  supplies. 

We  have  m.'ide  a  good  start: 

India  is  harvesting  the  largest  grain  crop 
In  her  history.  Fertiliser  use  lias  doubled  irj 
the  past  two  years.  L^ist  year  five  million 
acres  were  planted  with  new  liigh  yield  wheat 
seeds.  By  1970  this  will  Increase  to  32  mUIloa 
acres. 

Brazil,  with  .^ID  help,  has  developed  a  i.ew 
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grass  whlcli  has  already  added  400,000  acres 
of  new  pastureland  and  Increased  her  annual 
output  of  beef  by  20,000  metric  tons. 

The  Philippines  is  expecting  a  record  rice 
crop  this  year  which  will  eliminate  the  need 
to  import  rice. 

In  the  year  ahead.  AID  will  Increase  Its 
investment  in  agriculture  to  about  $800  mil- 
lion—50  percent  of  its  total  development  aid 
In  addition.  I  will  shortly  propose  an  ex- 
tension of  the  FcKXl  for  Freedom  program  to 
provide  emergency  fo^xl  assistance  to  stave 
uir  dl.sa.ner  v.hlle  hungrv  countries  build 
their  own  food  production. 

We  must  also  t:ip  the  vast  storehouse  of 
luod  in  the  oceans  which  cover  three-fourths 
of  the  earth's  surface.  I  have  directed  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Interior  to  launch  a  five-year  program  to: 

Perfect  low-cost  commercial  processes  for 
tlie  production  of  Fish  Protein  Concentrate. 
Develop    new    protein-rich    products    that 
will  lit  111  a  variety  of  local  diets. 

Kncour.ige  private  investment  In  Pish 
Protein  Concentrate  production  and  market- 
ing, as  well  as  better  fishing  methods. 

Use  tills  new  product  In  our  Food  for 
PYeedom  program  to  fortify  the  diets  of 
children   and   nursing   mothers. 

But  food  Is  only  one  side  of  the  equation. 
If  populations  continue  to  grow  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  we  are  only  postponing  disaster  not 
preventing  it. 

In  1961  only  two  developing  countries  had 
proi^rams  to  reduce  birth  rates.  In  1967  there 
were  26. 

.•\s  late  as  1963.  this  government  was  spend- 
ing less  than  $2  inlllion  to  help  family  plan- 
ning efforts  abroad.  In  1968,  we  will  commit 
j33  million  and  additional  amounts  of  local 
currency  will  be  committed.  In  1969  we  ex- 
pect to  do  even  more. 

Family  planning  is  a  family  matter.  The 
United  States  will  not  undertake  to  tell  any 
u'overiiment  or  any  parent  how  and  to  what 
extent  population  must  be  limited. 

But  neither  we  nor  our  friends  In  the 
aeveloping  world  can  ignore  the  stark  fact 
ihat  the  ^ucccss  of  development  efforts  de- 
pends upon  the  balance  between  population 
and  tood  and  other  resources.  No  government 
can  escape  this  truth.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  help  those  governments  that 
recognize  It  and  move  to  deal  with  it. 
5.  Balancc-of-payments  protection 
Our  ability  to  pursue  our  responsibilities 
at  home  and  abroad  rests  on  the  strength 
of  the  dullar.  Economic  aid  now  helps— not 
hurts— our  balance  of  payments  position. 

In  1963,  the  dollar  outflow  from  foreign 
-lid  expenditures  '.va.s  over  $600  million.  Last 
year,  it  was  down  to  $270  million.  I  have 
already  directed  that  even  this  figure  be  re- 
duced in  1968  to  less  than  $170  million  More 
than  nine  dollars  of  every  ten  dollars  AID 
spends  will  buy  Americ.in  goods  and  services. 
And  the  repayments  of  prior  loans  will  more 
than  offset  the  small  outflow  from  new  loans 
Moreover,  our  AID  programs  have  a  favor- 
:ible  long  range  impact  on  our  balance  of 
payments  by  building  new  markets  for  cur 
I  xports. 

C.  ETicicnt  administration 
Over  the  past  few  years  AID  has  reduced 
oy  twenty  percent  the  number  of  US  em- 
ployees serving  overseas  in  posts  other  than 
Vietnam.  Last  month  I  directed  a  ten  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  employees 
overseas  in  all  civlUan  agencies.  In  .addition 
AID  is  further  Improving  and  streamlining  its 
over-all  operations. 

■■■  CREATr\F  PARTNERSHL"  WITH  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

Foreign  aid  must  be  much  more  than  gov- 
'  rnment  .ild.  Private  enterprise  has  a  critical 
role.  Last  year: 

All  50  states  exported  American  products 
financed  by  AID.  "u'-i^ 

The  International  Executive  Serrtce  Corps 
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operated  300  projects  in  which  experienced 
American  businessmen  counseled  local  execu- 
tives. 

Nearly  3,000  American  scientists  and  en- 
gineers shared  their  know-how  with  develop- 
ing countries  under  the  auspices  of  VLTA 
Corporation,  a  private,  U.S.  non-profit  orga- 
nization. ^ 

More  than  120  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities contributed  to  AID  technical  as- 
sistance programs. 

Thirty-three  American  stUes  supported 
development  work  in  14  Latin  .American 
countries  under  AIDs  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program. 

All  of  these  efforts  will  be  sustained  and 
f^^.'^rf  ^"^  '"  "'^  coming  year.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  maximum  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate nvestment  in  and  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping countries.  We  shall  remain  so. 

A    YEAR    OP    OPPORTUNrrV,    A    YEAR    OF    RISK 
LATIN  AMERICA 

I  propose  appropriations  of  $625  mill'on 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  American  Presidents  met  at  Punta  del 

J^f  J'',!*  ^P""'"^  ^  reaffirm  a  partnership 
Which  has  already  produced  six  years  of  .  c- 
complishment: 

The   nations   of  Latin   America    have    in- 

Tuk'^.^'^T^    ^^^"    ®^1^    ''"''O"'    compared 
with  $7.7  billion   in  American   aid. 

Their  tax  revenues  have  increased  bv  30 
percent.  ^ 

Their  gross  national  product  has  risen 
by  30  percent. 

A  new  course  was  charted  for  th.-.t  part- 
nership in  the  years  ahead.  At  Punu  del 
Este,  the  American  nations  agreed  'o  move 
toward  economic  integration.  They  set  new 
targets  for  Improvements  In  agriculture  in 
health,  and  in  education.  They  moved  to 
bring  the  blessings  of  modern  technology  to 
all    the   citizens   of  our   Hemisphere      " 

Now  we  must  do  our  part.  Some  nations 
such  as  Venezuela,  have  progressed  to  the 
point  where  they  no  longer  require  AID 
loans.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  aid  will 
be  concentrated  In  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia 
and  Central  America.  Each  has  done  much 
to  deserve  our  help: 

Brmil  Increased  food  production  by  lO"; 
in  1967  and  achieved  an  overall  real  ecol 
nomic  growth  of  5';.  Inflation  was  cut  from 
40'-;,  m  1966  to  25-;    in  1967. 

Chile,  under  President  Frei's  Revolution 
in  Freedom,  has  launched  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  and  land  reforms  while 
maintaining  an  overall  growth  rate  of  about 

Colombia  has  also  averaged  5-.  growth 
wh  le  undertaking  difficult  financial  and 
social  reforms. 

Central  America  leads  the  wav  toward  the 
economic  Integration  so  important  to  the 
future  of  Latin  America.  Trade  among  the=e 
countries  has  grown  by  450^',  In  the  six  years 
of  the  Alliance— from  $30  million  in  1961  to 
$172  million  in  1967. 

This  peaceful  Alliance  holds  the  hopes  of 
a  Hemisphere.  We  have  a  clear  resoonsiblUty 
to  do  our  share.  Our  partners  have  an  equallv 
clear  responsibility  to  do  theirs.  We  must 
press  forward  together  toward  mutual  secu- 
rity and  economic  development  for  all  our 
people. 

NEAR  EAST  AND    SOUTH   ASIA 

/  recommend  $706  million  for  the  NVnv 
East  and  South  Asia. 

Half  the  people  we  seek  to  help  live  in 
India,  Pakistan  and  Turkey.  The  fate  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  rests  heavilv  on  the  for- 
tunes of  these  three  countries. 

Each  is  engaged  in  a  powerful  effort  to 
fight  poverty,  to  grow  more  and  better  food 
and  to  control  population.  If  thev  succeed' 
and  in  so  doing  prove  the  effectiveness  ,i  free 
institutions,  the  lesson  will  be  heard  ;nd 
heeded  around  the  world. 

This  is  a  year  of  special  importance  for  all 
three  countries. 
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INDIA 

India  has  survived  two  succes-sive  years  of 
the  worst  drought  of  this  century  Even  as 
she  fought  to  save  her  people  from  starva- 
tion, she  prepared  for  the  day  when  the 
mon.soon  rains  would  return  to  normal  That 
day  has  come.  India  is  now  liar\esting  the 
greatest  grain  crop  In  her  historv  With  this 
crop,  India  can  begin  a  dramatic  recoverv 
which  could  lay  the  groundwork  lor  sus- 
tained growth. 

India  must  have  tlie  foreign  exch,.nire  to 
*Rke  advantage  of  this  year  of  opportunity 
A  farmer  cannot  u.se  tlie  miracle  seed  which 
would  double  or  triple  his  yield  unless  he  can 
get  twice  as  much  fertilizer  as  he  u.sed  for 
the  old  seeds,  A  fertilizer  distributor  cannot 
sell  that  much  more  fertilizer  unless  it  can 
be  imported.  An  importer  cannot  buy  it  un- 
less he  can  get  Joreign  exchange  Irom  the 
Government.  India  will  not  have  the  lorelgn 
exchange  unless  the  wealthy  countries  of  the 
wnvia  are  willing  to  lend  it  in  sufli.  ,ent  quan- 
tities i-.t  reasoii.mle  terins. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  If  we  and 
other  wealthy  countries  can  provide  the 
loans,  we  have  much  to  look  forward  to  If 
we  cannot,  history  will  rightly  label  us 
penny-wise    and    pound-foolish. 

I'AKISTAN 

Pakistan,  though  also  plagued  bv  drought 
has  continued  its  excellent  progress  of  the 
past  few  years.  Her  development  budget  has 
been  increased.  Her  military  budget  h,is  been 
reduced.  Agricultural  production  is  t-rowlng 
faster  than  population.  Private  investment 
iias  exceeded  expectaticr.s. 

Now  the  Government  of  P.-.kistan  h.is  un- 
dertaken further  steps  to  reform  its  economic 
policies— to  free  up  its  economv  :,nd  give 
more  pl.ay  to  the  market.  These  reforms  are 
acts  of  wisdom  and  cruraee,  but  thev  require 
foreign  exchant'o  to  bark  them  up.  PakiVan 
deserves  our  help. 

xrnK!- Y 
Turkey's  economic  record  is  outst.mdlng 
Her  gross  national  product  has  grown  an 
average  of  six  percent  annually  since  1962 
Industrial  output  h:,s  grown  ni:ie  percent  per 
year.  Food  production  w  grcn-ine  much  faster 
than  population  growth. 

Turkey's  own  savings  now  finance  jome  90 
percent  of  her  gross  investment.  Difficult 
problems  remain,  but  we  may  now  reali-rical- 
ly  look  forward  to  the  dav— m  the  early 
lft70',s— when  Turkey  will  no  longer  require 
-MD  s  Lc'lp. 

AFRICA 

I  recommend  $179  million  for  Afilca 
Just  one  year  ago,  I  informed  the  Congress 

of  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  our  aid  policy  for 

A.n^a,   We   moved   promptly   to  put  :t  .into 

effect: 

There  -.vill  be  21  US   bllater.U  programs  in 

A..-ica    in    Fiscal    :969.    compared    to   35   last 

year. 

Most  of  our  bilateral  programs  will  be 
-Dha.sed  out  in  ele-.'en  more  countries  m  the 
lollowing  year. 

Expar.ded  resional  and  international  proj- 
ects will  meet  the  development  needs  of  the 
countries  where  bilateral  aid  is  ended. 

The  past  year  has  provided  finther  evl- 
dence  that  this  support  for  regional  economic 
institutions  and  proje-ts  is  a  sensirrle  ap- 
proach to  -Africa's  problems.  It  expands  mar- 
Kets.  It  encourages  econoiiKes  oi  ,c''le  It 
L-ives  meaningful  evidence  of  our  concern  and 
interest  in  African  developmenr 

This  is  not  a  policy  of  wlt/.dr.iwal  from 
Africa.  It  Is  a  policy  of  concfnt.-ation  .nid  of 
maximum  encouraeemenr  '.f  re>'ioral  co- 
operation. A  continent  of  250  mill. on  :,eople 
J-as  set  out  with  determination  on  t.he  long 
road  to  development.  We  intend  'o  heln 
t-iom. 

virrxAM 

I  recommend  a  .-irogram  of  $480  million  to 
carry  lorward  our  economic  .i.ssistance  efl'ort 
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In  Vietnam  This  effort  will  be  intprislfled  by 
•he  neert  to  restorp  nnd  reconstruct  the  cities 
and  towns  .I'r.i'-lced  m  recent  days 

Defer.s-  o'  Vle'n\m  requires  more  than 
sucr-eas  on  me  oattleOeld  The  people  of  Viet- 
nam ivre  building  fhe  economic  and  siv-ial 
base  to  preserve  the  Independence  we  are 
helplns!  them  to  defend 

Since  19«5.  when  galloping  inflation  loomed 
and  continuity  of  government  was  repeatedly 
destroyed,  the  people  oi  Vietnam  hiive 
ichleved  two  major  c'vil  victories  which  ranic 
with  any  gallantry  in  combat 

They  have  writ' en  a  Constitution  and  es- 
tablished representative  local  and  national 
governments  through  free  elections,  despite 
a  concerted  campaign  of  terror,  assassina- 
tion and  intimidation 

Ruuawav  inrtation  baa  been  averted,  and 
the  foundation  laid  lor  a  cnrl'.  ing  economy, 
despite  the  enormous  stresses  of  war 

But  still  the  lnni>-e'it  victims  of  war  .=ind 
terrorism  must  be  cared  for:  persistent  in- 
flationary pressures  must  oont.nue  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  the  many  problems  faced  by  a 
new  government  under  w-utlme  conditions 
must  be  overcome  The  framework  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  has  been  estab- 
lished We  must  help  the  Vietnamese  pt-ople 
to  build  the  institutions  needed  to  make  it 
work 

In  the  coming  year,  we  will: 

Improve  our  assistance  to  refugees  and  ci- 
vilian casualties.  The  wages  of  aggression 
are  always  paid  m  the  bliwd  and  misery  of 
the  innocent.  Our  determination  to  resist 
aggression  must  be  mutcheU  by  our  compas- 
sion for  Its  helpless  victims. 

Intensify  agricultural  programs  aimed  at 
Increasing  rice  production  by  50 'V  In  the 
next  four  years. 

Concentrate  our  educational  effort  toward 
the  Governments  goal  of  virtually  universal 
elementary  education  by  1971. 

dtress.  :n  our  Import  progr.ims.  the  key 
commodities  needed  for  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial j;rowth. 

The  rapid  program  expansion  of  the  past 
two  vears — In  dollars,  people  and  diversity  of 
activities — IS  ended.  The  emphasis  In  the 
''omlng  year  will  be  on  concentration  of  re- 
sources on  the  most  important  current  pro- 
grams 

We  will  pursue  these  constructive  pro- 
grams in  Vie  nam  with  the  same  energy  and 
determination  with  which  we  resist  aggres- 
sion. They  are  Jtist  as  vital  to  our  ultimate 
success, 

EAST  .*si.^ 

I  recommend  $277  million  for  East  .\sia. 

For  twenty  years  resistance  to  .ittack  and 
subversion  has  been  current  and  urgent 
business  for  the  nations  of  East  .\sla.  The 
United  States  has  helped  to  make  this  re- 
sistance effective.  We  must  continue  to  do 
so.  particularly  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

But  this  year  the  larger  portion  of  uur  aid 
to  East  .^lan  countries  will  be  focused  di- 
rectly on  the  work  of  development  .\slans 
know-  as  we  do—  that  in  the  long  run.  eco- 
nomic, social  and  noUtlcal  development  offer 
the  best  protection  against  subversion  and 
attack.  Despite  communist  pressure,  they 
are  getting  on  with  the  job.  For  example; 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  Korean  econ- 
omy has  irown  by  a  phenomenal  10  per- 
cent per  year;  domestic  revenues  have 
doubled  since  1965;  exports  have  grown  ten- 
fold In  the  last  seven  vears.  Population 
growth  has  fallen  from  29  percent  in  1962 
to  2.5  percent  today,  and  .i  strong  national 
iiopulation  program  Is  contributing  to  fur- 
ther reductions.  We  are  now  able  to  plan  for 
orderly  reduction  of  US.  economic  aid  as  the 
capacity  for  self-support  grows.  Despite  re- 
cent pressure  from  the  North,  the  momen- 
tum and  self-confidence  af  this  t;al!ant  na- 
tion must  be-  and  will  be — maintained. 

Indonesia  has  stepped  away  fnim  *he  brink 
of  commimist  domination  and  economic 
chaos.  She  has  undertaken  the  hard  cour.se 
oX    stabilization    and    rehaolUtatlon    and    is 
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moving  toward  development.  She  needs  help 
from  the  U  S  and  other  donors,  who  are 
working  together  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  It  Is 
overwhelmingly  in  our  Interest  to  provide  It. 

MJLITART    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

I  recommend  $420  million  for  grant  Mili- 
tary .^salst.mce  Programs  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Art. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  our  grant 
military  .isslstance  will  support  the  military 
efforts  of  nations  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
communist  world  and  ih.ise  nations  where 
the  U  S  maintains  defense  installations  im- 
portant to  our  own  national  security  These 
programs  are  a  vital  link  in  our  own  defense 
effort  and  an  integral  part  of  Free  World 
collective  security. 

Elsewhere  our  programs  focus  on  bulldln;; 
the  internal  security  necessary  for  lasting 
development  progress 

Our  aid-  economic  as  well  as  military  - 
must  not  reward  nation*  which  divert  scarce 
resources  to  unnecessary  mlllUiry  expendi- 
tures. Most  less-developed  countries  have  re- 
sisted large  expansion  of  military  expendi- 
tures. Their  military  budgets  have  remained 
a  .small  portion  of  national  Income  Their 
leaders  have  made  politically  difficult  deci- 
sions to  resist  pressure  to  acquire  lart,-e 
amounts  of  new  and  expensive  weapons 

We  must  help  them  maintain  this  record 
and  improve  It  Wc  will  ^;ive  threat  weight  to 
efforts  to  keep  military  expendlttires  at  mini- 
mum essential  levels  when  considering  .i 
country's  requests  tor  economic  aid. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  will  work  directly 
with  the  less-developed  nations  and  examine 
our  own  programs,  country-by-country,  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  this  problem.  In 
addition,  we  will  explore  other  .ipproaches 
toward  reducing  the  danger  of  arms  races 
among  less-developed  countries. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have  slg- 
mflcanily  reduced  our  «rant  military  aid 
wherever  possible.  Where  new  equipment  Is 
essential,  we  have  pro\lded  it  tnore  .md  more 
through  cash  and  credit  sales.  I  will  submit 
separate  legislation  to  authorize  necessary 
military  sales  and  provide  for  credit  terms 
where  justlfled. 

Our  military  assistance  programs  will  pro- 
vide only  what  is  needed  for  legitlm.ate  de- 
fense and  internal  security  needs.  We  will 
do  no  more.  We  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

-SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE   TO  THE  REPt-BLIC  OF  KOREA 

The  Internal  peace  and  order  of  this  stead- 
fast ally  Is  once  again  threatened  from  the 
North 

These  threats  summon  Korea  to 
strengthen  further  her  defenses  and  her 
capacity  to  deter  aggression. 

We  must  help. 

I  propose  that  Congress  appropriate  Im- 
mediately an  additional  $100  million  for 
military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

This  can  be  accomplished  within  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  already  enacted. 

With  this  additional  help,  the  .\rmed 
Force*  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ran  ^aln 
new  strength  through  the  acquisition  of  air- 
craft and  antf-alrcraft  equipment,  naval, 
radar,  patrol  craft,  ammunition  and  other 
supplies. 

AMERICA'S     CHOICE 

Foreign  aid  serves  our  national  interest.  It 
expresses  our  h;islc  humanity.  It  may  not  al- 
ways be  popular,  but  it  is  right 

The  peoples  we  seek  to  help  are  '"ommltted 
to  change  This  is  an  immutable  fact  of  ..ur 
time.  The  only  questions  ,ire  whether  rhange 
will  be  peaceful  or  violent,  whether  It  will 
liberate  or  enslave,  whether  It  will  build  a 
community  of  free  and  prosperous  nations  or 
sentence  the  world  to  endless  strife  between 
rich  and  poor 

Foreign  aid  is  the  American  answer  to  this 
ciuestlon.  It  is  a  commitment  to  conscience 
as  well  i«  to  country  It  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional tradition  ixs  well  as  national  .security. 
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Last  year  some  Americans  forgot  that  tradi- 
tion My  foreign  aid  request,  already  the 
smallest  in  history,  was  reduced  by  nlnii  st 
one-third 

The  effects  of  that  cut  go  much  deeper  th;in 
the  tlelds  which  He  fallow,  the  factt'rles  nor 
built,  or  the  hospitals  without  modern 
equipment. 

Our  Ambassadors  all  o. er  the  developing 
world  report  the  deep  and  searching  ques- 
tlons  they  are  being  asked.  Has  America  rt- 
slgned  her  leadership  of  tlie  cause  of  free- 
dtim  '  H.is  she  abandoned  to  late  the  v.enk 
and  the  striving  who  .ire  depending  on  her 
help? 

This  Congress  can  give  a  resounding  ;^n- 
swer  to  the.se  ((uestlons  by  enacting  the  full 
amount  I  h.tve  requested  I  do  not  propose 
this  as  a  parti.san  inea.sure.  I  propose  it  as  an 
extension  of  the  humane  statesmanship  of 
both  parties  for  more  than  twenty  years 

I  said  In  my  .St.'te  of  the  Union  .'iridress  that 
It  Is  not  .America's  resources  that  are  belnj 
tested,  but  her  will.  This  is  nowhere  mT'- 
true  than  in  the  developing  countries  wherf 
our  help  is  a  crucial  marcln  between  peace- 
ful chanije  and  violent  dl.'aster. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  meet  this  test. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

.\ID  PRopiKSEn  Program  and  Leglslation  kcr 
Fiscal  Ylar  1969 — Foreign  Assistance 
Arr  'IF  19rt8 

I.  SIZE  OK  I'ROC.RAM 

*2  9  billion  Is  requested  for  economic  ar.d 
military  assistance  under  the  Foreign  .\s- 
sistance  Act:  A  I  D  — $2  5  billion.  Mllitarv 
Assistance — $  4  billion. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  AID  t  - 
gether  with  other  available  funds  will  n- 
nance  a  program  of  $2.7  billion  (see  at- 
tached table  I 

The  $2  5  billion  requested  for  .AID  ;* 
.ilx)Ut  $130  million  less  than  the  President 
requested  for  FY  1968  Tlie  Congress  ap- 
propriated >1.9  billion  for  FY  1968. 

The  .\IU.  request,  together  with  other 
foreign  aid  activities  such  as  PL  480  foou 
aid  contributions  to  multilateral  institu- 
tions .ID.A.  IDB  and  the  Asian  Bank),  and 
Peace  Corps,  represents  about  0  5'"  of  U.S. 
GNP — only  half  ius  much  as  the  target  of  : 
of  GNP  set  by  the  UN  and  OECD.  In  1949  -i.d 
United  States  put  2*^0  of  its  GNP  Into  for 
elgn  (>conomlc  aid. 

11    CONCENTRATION 

Countries:  The  FY  1969  proposed  AID 
program  Is  heavily  concentrated  In  key  coun- 
tries—15  cotmtrles  will  receive  nearly  QO 
of  all  country  program  funds:  India,  P.'.Ki- 
stan.  Turkey.  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Chile.  Colont- 
bla.  Dominican  Republic.  Peru.  Tunisia,  In- 
donesia. Korea.  Laos,  Thailand,  Vietnam. 

Nine  of  these  will  get  about  85';  of  devpl- 
opment  loan  country  programs:  India,  Paki- 
stan. Turkey.  Brazil.  Colombia.  Chile.  Peru. 
Korea.  Indonesia. 

Four  win  get  95-:  of  Supporting  As.=i.-;-- 
.i.nce  country  programs:  Vietnam.  Korea.  Las 
and  Thailand. 

Agriculture:  .^bout  $800  million  of  AID. 
funds  will  be  used  In  FY'  1969  ior  agricul- 
tural development  and  increasing  food  pr:- 
duction. 

in.  REDUCED  COST  TO  f  .S,  BALANCE  OF  PAYMEt.TS 

N'mety-two  percent  of  .'V  I  D.  funds  in  IV 
1909  will  be  spent  on  purch.ases  of  U  b. 
goods  and  services  In  1963  the  dollar  outflo-v 
resulting  from  WD.  operations  was  "vc-r 
$600  million.  In  1967  this  dropped  to  about 
$270  mlUlon.  In  1968  It  will  be  reduced  "o 
less  than  $170  million  Repayments  of  over 
.$200  million  on  outstanding  aid  loans  '■'■■'■'-'• 
more  than  offset  this  outflow. 

Ending  foreign  aid  would  not.  therefore^ 
significantlv  improve  the  U.S.  balance  '. 
payments  But  it  would  adversely  affect  ••  e 
US  industries,  workers  and  farmers  w  o 
are  manufacturing,  producing  and  export- 
ing aid-financed  goods. 


rV    OTHERS  SHARE  THE  BURDEN 

United  States  leadership  In  the  aid  field 
has  declined.  We  are  now  only  fifth  among 
DAC  doners  in  share  of  national  Income  de- 
\oted  to  official  aid:  eighth,  when  private  In- 
vestment in  Less  Developed  Countries  is  In- 
cluded 

Despite  liscal  and  other  economic  prob- 
lems, a  number  of  other  countries — Japan, 
Can;ida,  Netherland:>.  West  Germany — are  In- 
creasing their  aid  programs  Britain  is  main- 
taining  Its  aid   budget  levels. 

V    SPEf.Mt,  Mil  ir-.RY  AS.SISTANCE  FOR  KOREA 

.•\  .special  .Mipplem^ntary  appropriation  of 
tIOO  million  will  be  requested  in  FY  1968  for 
.■.ddltlonal  n.ilitiiry  aid  to  Korea,  to  supply 
.urcraft.  antl-uircraft  equipment,  naval  ra- 
dar, patrol  craft  and  other  .-supplies.  This  ap- 
propriation request  will  be  made  under  the 
existing  FY'  1968  military  assistance  au-- 
t'lorizatl'.'n. 

HSCAL    YfAR    1969   APPKOPRIATION   REQUCSI   ANO     PRO 
POSFD  PROGRAM  UNDER  THt  FORriGN  ASSISTANCF  ACT 

|ln  millions  ot  dollaril 


Assistance  categotv 


fi.csl  fiscal 

ye.v  !969  year  1969 

ari'fo-  proposed 

n.ition  (.10- 

tequest  gram  ' 


[conomic  a;sist3nce: 

DeveloomenI  loans 

lecliiiical  assistance 

Alliance  tot  Progress  .. 

Development  loans 

lectinical  assistanc4 

Supporting  assistance.. 

Contingency  lund 

Conlnbulions  to   international  or- 
ganisations   

American    ichools    and    hospitals 
abroad  .. 

Suiwevs  ol  investment  opportuni- 
ties... 

•Administrative  expenses,  AID 

Administrative  ex;ienses.  State 

Total,  economic  assistance 
'•'ilitary  assistance' 

Total 


765.0 
235.  U 

625.  U 
(515.0) 
(110,  U) 

')95.  0 
45.  U 

154.3 

15.1 


850.3 

235.0 

6B5.i 

(557.2) 

(113.0) 

6?9.  5 

50.0 

154.3 

15.1 


1.5  2.0 

58.8  61.4 

i,  9  3.9 


2.498.5      2.704.6 
420  ij  503.  5 


2.918.5      3.208.1 


Tne  (iscal  year  1969  |ro[osed  i  tograin  r,  the  total  amount 
'I  tunils  tn?(  AOiilcl  le  .i.iilible  |t  carry  out  (irograms  under 
ne  FcfPign  Assi'itance  Act  The  i  roposed  i  rogram  consists  o(- 
The  ne*  .iDpro^n^tions  requested:  and  additional  funds 
.wailahle  lor  useiii  fiscal  yeai  1969  such  as  repayments  on  prior 
I'lans.  reimbursements,  and  uncommitted  or  deobligated  funds 
"om  (,'tior  years 

•  Excludes  appropriations  of  $123,000,000  to  be  requested 
in  a  separate  military  sales  act. 


AID  and  the  Payments  Problem 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 
Ml".  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  come  up  with  some  startling 
facts  in  his  foreign  aid  message  which  I 
hope  will  finally  lay  to  rest  the  old  buga- 
boo about  AID'S  role  in  the  dollar  drain. 
RiRhtfully.  Mr.  Johnson  points  out  in  the 
aid  message  that  the  abihty  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  its  responsibilities  at 
home  ar.d  abroad  rests  on  the  strength  of 
the  dollar.  It  is  gratifying— and  indeed 
•urprising— to  learn  from  the  message 
•  hat  foreign  assistance  is  now  responsible 
:'or  virtually  none  of  the  tremendous 
;.^alance-of -payments  problem. 

For  example,  in  1963,  foreign  assist- 
ance expenditures  added  S799  million  to 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments.  The 
figure  had  been  drastically  cut  by  1967 
'o  a  total  of  S270  million.  Bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  repayment  of  foreign  as- 
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sistance  loans  last  year  totaled  $208  mil- 
lion. This  means,  quite  simply,  that  AID 
was  responsible  for  $62  million  worth  of 
a  multibillion-dollar  drain.  The  Defense 
Department  alone  last  year  was  respon- 
sible for  $2.7  billion  dollars  worth  of  gold 
outflow— and  that  is  billions,  not 
millions. 

In  the  foreign  aid  message,  President 
Johnson  says  he  has  instructed  AID  to 
reduce  its  overseas  expenditures  another 
?100  million  during  the  current  vear 
This  means,  my  friends,  that  AID  will  be" 
bringing  more  dollars  home  than  it  is 
spending  abroad.  The  message,  further- 
more, calls  for  further  reductions  and  a 
greater  return  of  dollars  during  the 
coming  year. 

It  is  high  time  that  each  of  us  accept 
the  fact  outlined  in  the  me.ssage  that 
foreign  assistance  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  imbalance  of  payments,  but  has  be- 
come a  positive  force  in  cutting  the  out- 
flow of  dollars. 


Reserve  Officers  Association  of  America, 
Department  of  Pennsylvania,  Panama 
Canal  Resolution 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  of  its  intention  to 
secure  the  abrogation  of  the  basic  1903 
treaty  with  Panama  under  which  the 
Canal  Zone  was  acquired,  the  Panama 
Canal  constructed,  and  subsequently 
maintained,  operated,  sanitated,  pro- 
tected and  defended,  legislative  bodies 
of  six  States  and  many  political,  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations  have  passed 
resolutions  opposing  the  projected  .■sur- 
render of  U.S.  rights,  power,  and  au- 
thority. 

The  latest  resolution  in  opposition  to 
such  surrender  was  adopted  on  January 
27,  1968,  by  the  Department  of  Penn.syl- 
vania.  Reserve  Officers  As.sociation  'of 
America,  a  body  whose  members  fully 
understand  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  indicated  resolution  follows: 
Panama  Canal  Rfsolvtion 

Whereas,  the  Panama  Cinal  Treaty  of  1903 
Is  a  permanent  land-contract-ow:iershlp 
purchased  out-rit'ht  and  for  perpetual  use 
by  the  United  States,  and  Is  of  vit.U  stra- 
tegic importance  to  our  National  .Security, 
our  interoceanic  commerce.  ,ind  heml.'-pheric 
security,  and 

Wliereas,  the  j^resent  cxisiinc  trc-ity  pro- 
vided for  and  e.ffected  the  outrfght  pi;rchase 
of  the  land  directly  from  the  individual  land 
owners,  thus  granting  cs£c!:tl.i!  rights  for 
defense  by  the  United  States  .^rmed  Forces 
for  all  Installatlon.s  pertaining  thereto,  and 

Whereas.  Panama  is  a  Nation  of  over  one 
million  people  which  at  times  has  been  polit- 
ically unstable,  and  being  mindful  of  the 
continuing  Communist  guerrilla,  revolu- 
tionary and  subversive  activities  of  Latin- 
American  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
In  view  of  the  announced  revolutionarv  In- 
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tentlons  and  aspiration.--  of  the  present  Cuban 
Communist  rp!»lme; 

Noir.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Department  of  Penn.'ylvania  Reserve  Offi- 
cers of  .America  urge  .md  rn-jue.'t  the  Na- 
tional arimuiistratlL.n  of  R  o  .A.  to  c.ill  upon 
the  President  and  tlie  Cor.^'ress  of  the  Unued 
States  10  reject  any  and  all  propc-pd  mr.di- 
nc.ilions  of  the  current  P.n.ama  Can^i 
Treaty  cf  I903.  and  that  the  RO  A.  .-^upports 
the  United  .States'  rlght.^  to  the  full  .md 
complete  uriiizninn.  control  and  protection 
of  the  Fan.im.i  C:mal. 


Credibility  and  the  "Pueblo" 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFf'.HNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
TJiursday,  February  a,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  f)  call  my  collenetics'  atten- 
tion to  the  attached  editorial  winch  ap- 
l)eartd  in  the  Copley  iiewsi)apers  in  Illi- 
nois and  California  uii  February  6: 

Credibility  of  the  Uniifd  Siatcs  of  America 
suilered    an    incalculable    setback    with    the 
adrni.ssion    of    the    administration    that    the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  could  liave  violated   liie  terri- 
torial waters  of  North  Korea. 
Who  can  believe  us  now? 
On    the   day   after   the   U.S.S.   Pueblo   was 
.seized  Jan.  23,  Secretary  of  state  Dean  Rusk 
rali.'d  the  piracy- rorrectlv— one  which  was 
tantamount  to  an  ''act  of  war." 
Now  he  says  it  is  po.sslbly  not. 
At   the   United    Nations.   Januarv   26     U.S 
Ambassador    Arthur    Goldberc;    correctly    la- 
beled   the   North   Korean   ::'-t:on    a   -warlike 
act"  and  went  to  ^'reat  lengths  to  prove  the 
U.S.  vessel  was  15.3  nautical  miles  irom  the 
nearest  North  Korean  land. 

Now  what  can  he  tell  the  United  Nations' 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared  to  the  Nation  Januarv  26:  "This 
week  North  Koreans  committed  "yet  another 
wanton  and  aggressive  act  by  "sP!?ing  an 
Amerii-an  .-hip  .ind  its  crew  in  internat'ional 
waters.  Clearly  this  cannot  be  ar-cepled  " 

What  can  he  tell  the  American  people 
now— that  it  has  been  accepted. 

Can  the  United  States  now  be  believed 
when  It  tells  the  more  than  40  nations  with 
which  we  have  treaties  that  we  will  defend 
them  firmly  against  aggressors? 

Can  one  now  !;lame  the  South  Koreans, 
who  l-.ave  piven  us  s'aunch  support  in  South 
Vietnam,  if  they  bltterlv  complain  about 
being  "sold  out'"  Tliey  are  not  even  given 
the  courtesy  of  being  present  during  ne^'ot!- 
ations  with  their  implacable  enemv  "  the 
Communist  aggressors. 

What  can  we  tell  the  officer.;  and  men  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo?  That  we  believe  thev  dis- 
obeyed orders  and  went  into  North  Korean 
waters? 

We  do  not  think  the  men  of  the  Pueblo 
would  want  their  relea.se  at  the  p.vpense  of 
national  honor  and  integritv  for  which  they 
willingly  worked  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Would  these  courageous  men  of  the 
United  States  Navy  want  to  live  a  lie? 

And  now  that  we  are  retreating  before  the 
propaganda  of  North  Korea,  how  can  we 
prevent  future  incidents  of  the  Pueblo  tvpe 
from  any  puny  upstart?  Must  we  retreat 
from  the  hU»h  seas  as  a  maritime  nation? 

The  Pueblo  capture  was  stated,  of  course, 
as  a  diversionary  tactic  to  draw  attention 
from  the  new  Communist  asgresion  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Can  South  Vietnam  now  believe,  in  view 
of  the  diplomat!-  retreat  about  the  Pueblo. 
that  we  will  not  sell  them  out  to  obtain  the 
release  of  more  than  800  airmen  held  by 
North   Vietnam?   And   If   we    lie   about   the 
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Pueblo,  what  rationale  can  we  use  to  tell 
North  VtPtnam  we  are  all  they  claim  If  this 
will  obtain  the  release  of  our  men? 

The  answer  of  course  Is  national  security. 
Integrity  and  honor  TlUs  Is  why  we  are  right- 
ing in  Vietnam  This  Is  why  the  gallant 
Pueblo  'ook  risks  off  Korea  anU  this  Is  why 
we  maintain  .i  defense  posture. 

That  posture  should  not  be  used  to 
perpetrate  a  Ue  even  for  ultimately  good  mo- 
tives such  tis  the  release  of  prisoners. 

Once  we  resort  to  the  lie  as  a  national 
policy  we  are  no  different  from  the  enemy  we 
are  lighting.  We  will  have  lost  our  national 
Integrity' 


Legislation  To  Provide  Electronic 
Inspection  of  Airplanes 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

'»•    NEW    ViRK 

IN   ITiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tttur^^day.  Fcbruartj  i'.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1,  1953,  July  25.  1957.  Tanuan,'  6. 
1960.  May  22.  1962.  and  May  7.  1964.  the 
normal  course  of  events  was  blasted  from 
the  front  paties  of  our  newspapers  by 
stones  "f  death  in  the  air  cau.sed  by 
lx)rnbs  placed  aboard  commercial  air- 
planes 

Although  air  science  has  been  so  highly 
developed  in  the  past  few  years  that  we 
are  virtually  safer  miles  above  the  earth's 
surface  than  we  are  dr.vint;  on  some  of 
our  most  modern  highways,  it  cannot 
protect  us  from  the  random,  madman 
bomber. 

What  can  be  done  thouirh.  Mr  Speaker, 
is  to  employ  technolos;y  m  a  different 
sense — in  a  preventive  sense.  So  I  am 
today  mtroducmi;  le'-iislation  to  require 
all  domestic  and  foreign  air  carriers  op- 
erating over  the  United  States  to  provide 
electronic  inspection  of  all  baggaee  and 
freight  before  enplaning  to  detect  bombs 
and  other  destructive  devices 

I  look  for  support  on  this  measure  from 
the  airlines  as  well  as  the  public.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tratcic  and  imnecessary  loss 
of  life,  on-flight  bombs  have  cost  the 
airlines  alone  over  S9  million  in  loss  of 
aircraft. 

Insurance  claims,  I  am  sure,  have 
amounted  to  millions  more  dollars  lost — 
ail  btcaase  there  was  :io  protection 
against   the  random,   madman  bomber. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other problem  this  preventive  action  will 
eliminate,  that  of  the  prank  bomb  threat. 
If  we  have  an  efTecii\e  means  of  in- 
specting bagsjaue  i'nd  freight,  these  calls 
can  bo  almost  dismissed  As  it  is  now.  the 
pas5ent;ers  have  to  disembark  and  the 
baggage  and  freight  must  be  inspected, 
sometimes  by  hand — a  job  that  takes 
hour.'^ — and  then  everj-one  and  every- 
thing reloaded  and  the  plane  resched- 
uled— once  again— all  because  there  was 
no  protection  against  the  random,  mad- 
man bomber. 

Every  nnnute  a  fully  fueled  plane  is 
on  the  ::;:'ound.  :t  is  losing  money.  Extra 
manpower  is  needed,  and  mi.ssed-con- 
nections  and  other  inconveniences  to 
passengers  must  be  paid  for  by  the  air 
carriers  All  this  is  very  much  worth- 
while, to  find  a  bomb.  But  it  is  an  un- 
necessary expense  and  an  annoying  in- 
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convenience  simply  to  as.suage  a  prank- 
ster's warjied  sense  of  humor. 

A  poignant  example  of  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  appeared  on  television  in  an 
NBC-produced  movie  especially  for  tele- 
vi.stnn.  entitled  The  Doomsday  Flight." 

This  was  a  story  about  a  frustrated 
man  .>eeking  vengeance  for  being  fired 
from  an  airlines  job.  He  planted  a  bomb 
on  a  Los  Angeles-to-New  York  jet.  The 
device  he  used  was  an  aneroid  bomb,  one 
activated  by  air  pres-iure.  As  the  flight 
soared  above  4.000  feet,  the  bomb  was 
activated,  and  if  the  plane  de.sccnded 
below  4.000  feet,  the  bomb  would  trigger. 

As  It  turned  out.  these  facts  were  dis- 
covered and  tlie  plane  set  down  in 
Denver — above  the  4.000-foot  trigger 
mark — just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

This  film  points  out  a  number  of  les- 
sons : 

First  of  all,  it  was  a  documentary  of 
terror — almost  100  people  trapped  for 
several  hours  in  an  aircraft  more  than 
2  miles  up.  with  apparently  no  i>o.s.sible 
means  of  descent. 

Second,  this  movie  caused  a  rash  of 
eight  bomb  threats  for  this  same  aneroid 
type  of  bomb.  i 

Bomb  scares  now  number  over  400  a 
year.  And  in  addition  to  the  cost  and  in- 
convenience, they  disrupt  flight  and  air- 
ix)rt  docking  schedules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  there  is  a  bomb,  it 
is  a  tragedy:  wlren  there  is  no  bomb,  it 
is  a  nuisance.  But  either  way,  these  al- 
ternatives can  be  elimmated  by  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  I  have  just 
presented. 
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Fino  introduces  Legislation  To  Facilitate 
Irish  and  Italian  Immigration 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

Of     NEW    YCRK 

I.V  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJiursdav.  Frbruarv  H.  196S 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  two  bills  to  ease  the  restric- 
tions on  Italian  and  Irish  immigration  to 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
Federal  immigration  law,  several  unduly 
restrictive  .situations  have  emerged  with 
respect  to  Irish  and  Italian  immigration 
to  this  country  In  the  first  place.  Ireland 
no  longer  enjoys  the  immigration  quota 
it  once  did:  Irish  immigrants  are  now 
effectively  confined  to  close  relatives  of 
Am.erican  citizens  and  to  skilled  worker.s. 
Unskilled  workers  can  only  come  to  this 
countiT  if  the  Secretry  of  Labor  certifies 
that  no  American  v.orkers  will  be  dis- 
placed. This  IS  a  basically  good  idea,  but 
it  enmeshes  the  prospective  immigrant 
in  unnecessary  redtape. 

My  first  bill  would  allow  such  immi- 
gration unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifies  that  an  American  worker  would 
be  displaced  in  effect  shifting  the  burden 
of  proof.  Of  course,  my  bill  changes  the 
law  for  prospective  immigrants  of  all  na- 
tional origins,  but  on  the  basis  of  past 
patterns,  a  large  number  of  the  persons 
aflected  would  be  Irish. 

My  second  bill  changes  the  preference 
given  to  brothers  and  sisters  of  American 
citizens,  restoring  the  preference  to  what 


it  was  before  the  1965  immigration  law 
changes.  This  change  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  prospective  immigrants 
from  many  nations,  but  especially  from 
Italy. 

I  believe  that  these  are  two  of  the  most 
important  inequities  left  by  the  1965  im- 
migration law  changes  and  I  hope  that 
mine  or  similar  bills  can  be  passed  to 
rectify  them. 


Mendell  Looks  at  Soil  Conservation 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ir. 
Iowa  are  losing  a  great  and  dedicated 
leader  in  the  field  of  soil  and  water  coii- 
.servation.  Frank  Mendell  is  retiring  after 
.serving  30  years  as  the  State  soil  con- 
servationist for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Iowa. 

I  tiave  known  Frank  for  many  yeai  ^ 
and  am  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
contributions  he  has  made.  We  in  Iowa 
will  imss  his  steady  hand. 

Recently  Frank  reviewed  the  years  he 
spent  as  our  soil  conservationist  in  an 
interview  in  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Spokesman  I  think  you  will  acree  'vitii 
me  that  this  contribution  and  lecoid  are 
unparalleled  i;i  Iowa. 

The  interview  follows: 
Mendell  Looks  at  Soil  Cunserv.\tion 

( N<:)TE,— I-'rank  Mendell  l.s  retiring  this 
month  as  state  .-oil  conservationist  lor  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Iowa.  He  ."tarted 
In  soil  con.servation  work  in  the  stale  in  10:54 
and  has  served  30  years  .is  state  conserva- 
tionist. Booth  Wallentlne  of  the  Spokesmnn 
stair  interviewed  Mendell  lo  get  a  look  at  the 
progress  in  soil  conservation  :ind  the  chal- 
lenges ahead    Here's  the  Interview) 

Looking  back  over  the  past  30  y-?ar3,  wh..t 
Improvements  In  soil  conserv.ition  in  Iowa 
have  you  noted? 

Well,  we've  noted  many,  inanv  improve- 
ments You  know  when  I  .started  out  ..t 
Slienandoah  v.e  were  building  so-called  wnre 
brush  dams  for  i^'Ully  control  and  we  were 
planting  lioney  locust  trees  in  the  KuUles  to 
trv  to  control  the  gullies  And  we  lound  out 
alter  while  that  those  weren't  very  ottective 
In  tTCttlng  conservation  on  the  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  you  would  ha'.e 
to  say  that  we  found  out  that  you  had  to  start 
out  at  the  top  of  the  b.ill  instead  of  down  Ui 
the  eully  where  the  damage  had  .Ureadv  re- 
curred So  there  has  been  tremendous 
progress 

I  can  remember  lu  1334  when  I  started  to 
work  in  Iowa  at  Shenandoah  that  you  could 
J'.ardly  find  a  trrassed  waterway  except  for  the 
Northeast  area  v.'here  iney  liad  c;uack  grass. 
And  today  grassed  waterways  have  developed 
and  are  very  common. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  face  a  real  prob- 
lem m  the  future  with  waterways  because 
of  the  use  of  atrazlne.  Atrazine  destroys 
grass  so  if  you've  got  a  grassed  waterway 
-tnd  you  get  runoif  from  a  field  that  has  been 
treated  with  atrazine.  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  don't  have  any  grassed  waterway 
..nymore 

We  really  have  a  solution  to  this  because 
of  the  new  typo  terrace.s  with  tile  outlets 
for  the  terraces.  This  eliminates  Vsaterw.iy."! 
and  this  Is  a  real  important  development 
in  my  opinion  as  we  look  forward. 

Because  jureiy  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
insecticides  and  herbicides  will  continue  la 


one  lorm  or  another  and  we  liad  just  better 
start  f,ic:ng  this  lact  and  start  preparing 
ourselves  and  using  practices  that  are  going 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  current  day  farming. 
If  yau  can.  Frank,  measure  the  growth 
or  improvement  or  change  in  the  attitudes 
and  knowledge  of  farmers  towards  soil  con- 
servation 

•i'ou  find  many  people  today  that  are  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  practices  and  ready  to 
make  changes  even  before  the  technical 
people  get  back  to  visit  with  them.  I  had 
a  farmer  not  long  ago.  He  made  the  com- 
ment that  nobody  was  selling  conservation 
and  I  said  wiiat  do  you  nie.in? 

He  said  he  had  a  farm  plan  for  a  long 
t:me  and  wanted  to  make  bcune  changes  in 
It  but  he  had  to  go  in  and  get  the  technl- 
cl.TU  to  came  out  ;!nd  look  over  the  farm 
to  make  the  changes  he  wanted  to  make. 
Well,  you  hpe  what  I  mean,  he's  moving 
rapidly  in  this  field  becau.^e  lie's  recognizing 
the  need  for  changes. 

By  contrast  though,  I-'rank.  as  you  look 
back  can  you  recall  any  instances  when  you 
had  some  real  opposition  from  particular 
f.i.-mers? 

Oh.  yes.  real  oj^posltlon.  I  ran  well  remem- 
ber in  the  early  days  of  the  Little  Sioux 
program,  f.ir  oNample,  in  nonie  of  those  small 
watersheds  with  tremendous  gullies  In  West- 
ern Iowa,  tl-.ey  said  we  can't  uHord  this  kind 
uf  a  program  because  the  co.st  Is  more  than 
the  land  l.s  worth  today.  It's  only  worth 
$50-!r60  an  acre  and  you're  spending  $5O-$60 
an  acre  for  flood  control. 

So  lii  the  thort  run  they  were  right  but 
txl:iy  that  is  .?300-$400  land  so  you  can't 
say  that  you  can't  nlford  to  spend  today  on 
the  basis  t.f  the  value  of  the  l.uid  because 
who  knows  what  this  $600  land  is  going  to 
b?  40  -50  years  from  now. 

Vou  have  already  mentioned  two  or  three 
cf  them,  but  what  are  some  of  the  programs 
and  tech.nifiiips  and  laws  that  were  passed 
th.it  aided  in  this  physical  and  attitude 
development' 

One  of  the  real  signincant  arts  cf  the  state 
lemslature  was  the  soil  conservations  dis- 
tricts law  v.liich  gave  the  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  orsranlze  soil  conservation  districts, 
to  elect  their  own  governing  body,  to  exert 
their  local  control,  their  local  initiative  and 
their  local  leadership  in  the  conservation 
pr.i?ram. 

That  was  1039  when  the  law  was  passed. 
And  ihp  late  Governor  Wilson  told  the  first 
state  fcl!  conservation  committee  ...  if  you 
get  three  di.strlrts  oreanlzed  In  the  ne.xt  year 
you'll  probably  be  dolnp  pretty  well.  He  said 
yo.i  rci  three  districts  organized. 

And  Earl  riij.ih,  Clark  Huntley  and  Clyde 
Spry,  who  were  the  first  three  members,  said 
we  aren't  Romg  to  oreanize  any  districts 
.  .  .  it's  tlie  farmers  who  are  going  to  de- 
cide whether  they  organize  districts  or  not. 
.\nd  I'm  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  think 
this  was  true  throughout  the  state.  The 
f.irmers  made  this  decision,  there  was  no 
pressure  from  the  state  committee  or  exten- 
sion service  or  others  to  organize  .  .  .  they 
simply  said  here's  what  you  cm  do  with  a 
soli  conservation  district  ir  you  want  to 
form  one. 
What  about  federal  activities? 
Federal  legislation  .  .  .  probably  one  of 
the  most  significant  has  been  the  watershed 
act  .  .  .  the  watershed  act  rf  1944  that  au- 
thorized the  Little  Sioux  .".nd  the  other  10 
w.itershcds  in  the  United  States. 

And  then  the  Public  Law  566.  passed  in 
19.54,  which  set  the  stage  for  the  present  co- 
operati\e  \.atershcd  program.  And  again  one 
of  the  significant  things  in  this  act  was  that 
this  placed  the  initiative  and  responsibility 
for  the  watershed  program  back  with  the 
local  people. 

V.'e  have  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the 
pr.v.^ical  developments — watersheds  for  one — 
wht  are  some  of  the  other  techniques  for 
fji.  conservation  that  come  to  mind  quickly 
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that  made  a  real  impact  and  changed   the 
face  of  Iowa? 

I  would  say  that  the  terr.ice  i)rogram 
Is  still  the  mo--t  important  tingle  conserv.i- 
tion practice  and,  of  course,  .n  the  earlier 
days  we  laid  out  terraces  according  to  the 
lay  of  the  land  and  they  r.in  around  here 
and  streamed  .trotind  here  like  .i  .snake  in 
many  cases.  And  throui'h  the  ye.us.  of  course. 
we  recoijnized  that  with  l.irger  equipment 
you  don't  farm  point  rows  as  well  as  vou  do 
with  two  row  equipment. 

So  there  has  been  tremendous  cliaiige  in 
the  terrace  progr.im,  pariicul.trly  in  me  ivtst 
3  or  4  years  with  what  we've  called  reeded 
backslope  terraces  on  the  steeper  l.iiid  and 
building  them  parallel  so  thit  you  eliminate 
in.sofar  as  possible  the  point  rows  und  then 
making  them  as  .straight  ;'s  possible.  Rolng 
across  lines  and  making  cuts  i;nd  Iills  rather 
than  going  around  the  natur.il  curve  of  the 
land. 

And  then  about  4  years  aszo  now.  the 
service  got  quite  enthused  ..bout  the  po- 
tential of  the  .so-called  t:le  outlets  for  ter- 
races. Paul  Jacobson.  v,-ho  was  a  real  enthu.sl- 
.ast  for  this  program  und  was  state  coiiserva- 
tioii  engineer  at  the  time,  and  I  wondered 
how  many  farmers  would  really  want  to  do 
this. 

But  that  first  ;,ear  there  were  .-.bout  100 
farmers  that  installed  tile  inlet  lor  ter- 
races .  .  .  tile  inlet-outlets.  And  tliat  has  al- 
most doubled  every  year  since  then.  So  farm- 
ers have  really  accepted  this  i)hilOsoi)hy  of 
parallel  terraces  with  tile  outlets  and  elimi- 
nating the  problem  of  grass  waterways 

Frank,  let's  look  on  ahead.  What  needs  to 
be  done  now?  What  are  some  of  the  critical 
needs  in  soil  conservation — attitudes  or 
physical  needs? 

I  think  the  consumer  needs  more  informa- 
tion and  help  on  understandiiiL'  v.hat  the 
farmer's  problems  are  and  what  he's  doing 
and  the  contribution  he's  mi  kins  to  the 
consumer  today  In  terms  of  cfflniency. 

If  you  sat  down  and  asked  people  how  thev 
felt  about  this  program  .aui  you  can  take 
the  40  people  that  depend  on  "the  farm  for 
food  and  fiber  today  and  let  them  stand 
around  the  outside  fence  of  that  farm  and 
see  you  operating  and  doing  a  good  job.  they 
would  have  a  much  better  .qipreriation  of 
what  you  are  contributing  to  their  welf.ire 
and  to  their  economy. 

And  then  if  they  went  over  to  my  farm  a 
few  miles  away,  let's  say.  and  those  .same  40 
people  that  depended  on  me  sti-xjd  around 
that  fence  and  they  s.iw  me  f.irming  up  and 
down  hill  and  raising  poor  crops  and  not 
doing  a  good  management  J.jb.  I  think  vou 
know  how  they  would  feel  about  It. 

Well,  to  me  this  is  one  way  of  expressing 
the  recognition  and  tinderstandlng  that 
ought  to  exist  between  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  today.  And  I  think  if  the  cot;stimer 
still  doesn't  understand  that  you  are  doing  a 
good  Job  and  are  trying  to  do  tlie  oest 
job  you  can  and  that  they  feel  that  all 
f.irmers  are  doing  what  I'm  doing  then 
they  are  about  ready  to  start  some  Iccisla- 
tlon  .  .  .  they  are  ready  to  start  pressuring 
and  say  why  doesn't  somebody  m  ike  it 
mandatory  tliat  Mendell  do  something  out 
there  on  this  farm  Instead  of  doing  as  he's 
done  In  the  past. 

So  we  need  to  learn  how  to  get  the  con- 
sumers more  Interested  and  better  Informed 
about  the   need   for  soil   conservation? 

I  think  that's  right.  I  think  another  area 
we  need  to  continue  to  expjmd  is  conserva- 
tion education  in  schools.  A  great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  in  Iowa. 

The  Springbrook  training  program  for 
teachers  has  been  going  the  longest  of  anv 
training  program  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  continuously  which  we  are  very  proud 
of  and  I've  had  a  little  bit  to  do  with  that 
so  I  can  boast  a  little  if  vou'll  permit  me 
to. 

And  the  teachers*  workshop  at  the  4-H 
camp  In  the  fall  has  been  attended  well  and 
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Increased  attendance  every  year.  And  these 
folks  are  doing  a  marvelotis  job  of  helping 
these  youngsters  understand  what  natural 
resources  are  and  how  Important  they  are. 
And  if  the  youngsters  prow  op  m  cities 
like  Des  Moines  without  ;.ny  knowledge  or 
tippreclation  of  our  natural  resources,  they 
are  going  to  miss  something  and  they're 
not  going  to  have  the  kind  of  attitude  and 
iUKierstanding  they  ought  to  h.ave  toward 
the  total  economy  In  this  country. 

Fr.ink.  no  ni:in  works  for  33"  or  34  years 
at  soil  ronser\atlon  .is  sur-ce.s.jfnily  as  you 
have  unless  he  has  recognized  a 'perKo"nal 
challenge.  What  are  ;ome  of  the  oer.sonal 
challenges  that  have  motivated  you  and  kept 
you  invol'.'ed  and  interested  ..iid  urged  vou 
on? 

Well.  I  tlilnk  cne  thing  for  .-.ll  (..f  our  peo- 
I3le  i-s  the  I'onfidence  tlvt  jieoole  have  ex- 
pressed. In  other  words,  peopie  have  said 
•.veil  I  think  we  can  depend  un  you  ...  I 
think  ve  can  rely  on  you  to  af'cept  the  chal- 
lenge and  to  do  the  things  th.'it  .ire  necessary 
•  ind  the  best  Job  possible. 

So  I  thltik  this  challenge  lias  probably 
been  one  of  the  real  items  that  h.'S  kept  me 
.ind  most  of  our  peo;,!e  I'd  sav  working  hard 
in  this  field. 

Vv'hat  h'lve  you  onjovod  most  .about  vour 
Job? 

Oh,  I  think  1'\e  enjoyed  most  the  v.-orking 
with  people,  tlie  fine  jieopl^  As  I'\e  said 
about  the  soil  conservation  district  co.mmls- 
bioners,  they're  the  finest  people  l!i  the  world 
.;nd  they  are  pe.jple  who  ::rc  '.',  illing  lo  t.ike 
responsibility. 

'\'ou  know  m  tills  dav  with  tmc  comments 
about  federal  domniation,  if  you  don't  have 
loc,!  peoole  who  are  willing  "to  tackle  these 
pmblems,  you  can't  argue  much  that  the 
government  shouldn't  come  along  and  tell 
you  what  to  do. 

But  district  governing  borlles  have  alwavs 
accepted  tlie  ch.illenge.  Whenever  you've  had 
a  problem  and  we've  said  what  do-  on  think 
is  a  proper  silution  to  this,  they've  come  up 
and  said  we  are  willing  to  .ctind  up  ;,nd  be 
coip-ted.  so  to  spenk.  and  tell  tis  what  they 
think.  And  this  is  -  nice  feeling  and  this  Is 
appreciated  :,nd  t!;!s  keeps  >oii  vorking.  too. 


Thadeusz  Kosciuszko 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
February  12,  we  commemorate  the  222d 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thadcu.'sz 
Ko.sciuszko.  a  Polish  national  hero  in 
the  war  against  Russia  and  a  major  mili- 
tary ficurc  in  the  Amoj-ican  Revolution. 
This  anniversary  is  observed  by  Polish 
people  throughout  the  free  world.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Polish  people  are  cap- 
tives of  communism,  and  public  celebra- 
tion of  this  great  holiday  Is  forbidden 
by  their  present  Red  tyrants. 

On  this  great  historic  day.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 
efforts  to  see  that  freedom  is  restored 
to  the  brave  people  of  Poland  and  all 
the  other  captives  of  ccmmunLsm. 

The  birthday  of  Thadeu.sz  Kosciuszko 
is  of  historical  significance  to  the  United 
States,  since  this  great  Polish  hero  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
American  Revolution.  He  served  coura- 
geously in  a  number  of  Revolutionary 
War  battles  and  worked  on  the  planning 
and  construction  cf  fortifications  for  the 
Delaware  River,  Fort  Defiance,  and  West 
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Point.  Kosciuszko  was  ^.iven  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary Army  for  hLs  contribution  to 
our  struggle  for  Independence. 

He  then  returned  to  his  homeland  and 
served  in  Poland  as  a  leader  in  the  un- 
successful insurrection  against  the  Rus- 
sian invaders. 

It  Is  an  especially  tratjic  historic  com- 
mentar>'  to  note  the  threat  affection  of 
the  American  people  for  Poland  and  the 
Polish  people  for  America,  as  well  as  the 
great  affection  for  General  Kosciuszko 
and  the  place  he  holds  in  American  his- 
tory, when  we  note  the  Polish  Com- 
munist dictatorship  playing  a  leading 
role  in  supplying  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  paralyzing  the  activities  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  In  Viet- 
nam. 

It  IS  fine  for  us  to  commemorate  these 
days,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  our  commemora- 
tion should  be  a  practical  one.  Therefore. 
I  strongly  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations. 


Strong  Support  for  President  Johnson's 
Proposals 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CnNN-ECTICn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished American,  the  late  Judtje  Learn- 
ed Hand,  once  said: 

If  we  are  to  keep  out  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment  Thou  shalt  not 
ration  Justice 

Tile  proposals  advanced  in  President 
Johnson'.s  civil  richts  message  are  de- 
signed to  fulfill  this  urirent  corntnand- 
ment. 

They  are  not  panaceas,  but  rather 
needed  steps  in  the  loni;.  and  sometimes 
painful  proce.ss  of  ensuring  that  evpr>" 
American  citi?en  is  entitled  to  live  with 
dignity,  freedom,  and  justice. 

The  proposal  to  outlaw  racial  violence 
should  be  our  answer  to  those  who  seek 
to  interfere  by  force  with  this  process. 

The  House  lias  responded  to  this  task. 
The  Senate  must  also  respond. 

The  President's  proposal.^  in  my  uidt:- 
ment,  will  provide  badly  needed  protec- 
tions that  will  preserve  the  lecal  and 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans 
against  those  who  resort  to  force  and  in- 
timidation. 

Any  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such  legislation  was  laid  to  rest  by  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  and  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan — speakinc  for  .-ix  of  the 
nine  Justices — in  United  States  ai^ainst 
Guest,  an  opinion  handed  down  last 
year  They  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Congrc.'-s  has  the  authority  to  enact 
laus  to  punish  private  interference  with 
14th  amendment  rights.  The  ^ame  rea- 
soning, of  course,  applies  to  loth  amend- 
ment rights 

We  must  en.sure  the  continued  \  itality 
of  our  democracy.  I  urge  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  new  criminal  law,  as  well  as 
the  other  vital  propo.sals  contained  in 
the  President's  message. 
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I  believe  Congress  is  morally  obligated 
to  continue  the  historic  progress  in  civil 
rights  that  America  has  enjoyed  under 
the  leadership  of  Pre.sident  Johnson. 

There  can  be  no  retreat  in  matters  re- 
latint,'  to  justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy And  tli.-^t,  of  course,  is  what  civil 
rights  is  all  at)out 
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Industrial  Safety  Week.  1968 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

.>K    LALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  February  3.  1968 

Mr  REINECKE  Mr  S[>eaker.  the 
State  of  California  is  calling  attention 
to  the  problem  of  protectlntr  the  worker 
from  the  hazards  encountered  in  in- 
dustr>',  by  designating  this  week  as  In- 
dustrial Safety  Week.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  me  to  take  a  few  minutes 
today,  to  look  at  this  problem  as  it  ap- 
plies not  only  to  California  but  the  entire 
Nation  as  well 

Between  1912  and  1966.  accidental 
work  deaths  i)er  100.000  population  were 
reduced  67  percent,  from  21  to  7.  In  1912. 
an  estimated  18.000  to  21.000  workers- 
lives  were  lost  while  producing  ?100  bil- 
lion worth  of  t;ross  national  product  In 
1966.  In  a  work  force  double  in  size  and 
producing  more  than  seven  times  as 
much,  there  were  only  14.500  work 
deaths  The.se  are  .some  encouraging  facts 
supplied  by  the  National  Safetv  Coun- 
cil's 1967  edition  of  Accident  Facts. 

However.  I  hope  I  have  not  implied 
that  14.500  deaths  is  a  statistic  we  can 
accept  with  callous  complacency.  It  is 
small  only  when  compared  with  the  early 
shockingly  negligent  days  of  industrial 
development  In  this  countr>- 

At  least  .some  of  this  improvement  may 
be  traced  to  the  enactment  of  Federal 
and  State  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
These  laws  had  their  origin  in  this  coun- 
try in  1908  when  the  Federal  Government 
pas.<ed  an  act  covering  certain  cuil  em- 
ployees. By  1920,  all  but  six  States  had 
workmen's  compensation  laws  Shortly 
thereafter.  Federal  laws  were  na.ss"d  cov- 
ering longshoremen,  harbor  workers 
and  private  emplovees  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  workmen's  comtDen.sation  has 
encouraged  .safer  working  practices  since 
the  insurance  rate  which  is  charged  to 
the  employer  is  determined  by  the  acci- 
dent frequency  and  severity  record  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  has 
sponsored  such  worthwhile  safety  legis- 
lation as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
.i^ct  and  Amendments  and  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Noninetallic  Mine  Safety  Act 

Nonetheless,  it  is  ironic  that  a  nation 
like  ours,  with  .such  advanced  technol- 
ogy has  not  made  more  advancement  in 
regard  to  health  and  safetv  at  work  Dis- 
abling injuries  totaled  about  2.200.000  in 
1966.  an  increa.se  of  100.000  over  the  !)re- 
vious  vear's  count  The  National  Safety 
Council  also  figures  that  lost  time,  equip- 
ment damage  and  insurance  premiums 
cost  US  plants  S6  billion  in  1966  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Reagan: 

Cailfornlas  cllsabllng  injury  rale  is  ap- 
pro.xlmately  32  for  each  1,000  employees  in 


the  State  There  has  been  little  Improvement 
during  the  lust  ten  years  and.  In  Jact  the 
Injury  r.ite  In  our  l.trge  inanuracturing  in- 
dustry has  liicre.ised  .iboui  2a  percent  dur- 
ing this  same  i)erlod. 

More  production  time  is  lo.st  from  ac- 
cidents than  from  all  other  work  stop- 
pages, including  strikes.  The  Safety 
Council  .says  that  in  the  United  States  job 
accidents  cost  244  million  man-days  m 
1966.  nearly  10  times  the  25  million  man- 
days  the  Labor  Department  says  were 
lost  from  strikes  and  other  stoppages. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Industrial  Safety 
Week,  by  making  all  of  us  more  kecnh 
aware  of  tho  importance  of  industrial 
safety,  will  bring  us  closer  to  achieve- 
ment of  maximum  results  in  the  field  of 
safety. 


Airline  Safety 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  all  levels  of  government,  in 
the  press,  and  in  the  airline  industry, 
there  is  mounting  concern  with  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  congestion  at  the  Nation'? 
commercial  airports. 

One  way  to  decongest  our  crowded 
commercial  airports  is  to  limit  their  use 
by  private  or  business  aircraft. 

In  so  doing,  it  is  important  to  provide 
operators  of  private  aircraft  with  attrac- 
tive alternate  facilities. 

It  is  heartening,  therfore — at  a  time 
when  we  are  still  planning  rather  than 
dome— to  .'^ee  some  positive  action  to- 
ward easing  airport  congestion.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways  which  has  taken  over  op- 
eration of  two  smaller  airports  in  the 
New  York  City  area  with  the  intent  •  ' 
developing  them  into  attractive  facilities 
for  private  aviation. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  congested 
airports  and  details  on  the  Pan  Am  pro- 
gram were  told  in  a  recent  article  bv 
Ralph  de  Toledano  which  appeared  i.i 
the  Reading  Eagle  and  other  newspaper.-:. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

In   Washington 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

.\lrllnes  safetv  is  everybody's  buslnc>=. 
Newsp:ipermen  Hv — and  .'o  do  businessmen. 
housewr.es  .schixil  kids  a.".d  movie  stars.  But 
because  .America  Is  fo  thoroughly  airborne, 
the  tratflc  snarls  at  major  airports  are  reacii- 
ing  blow-your-stack  proportion.  .A.nd  safety 
Is  beir.g  endangered — no  matter  liow  mam- 
new  safety  devicesthe  airlines  install. 

It  comes  ciown  to  numbers.  Tliere  are  now 
2.022  airlines'  planes  flying  t.jday — and  104- 
000  pri'. ate  jjlaiies.  known  as  general  avi.i- 
tion  The  airlines  planes  are  piloted  .a-d 
maintained  by  experts.  But  it  becomes  ;•  - 
creaslngly  simple  to  learn  to  tlv.  and  thc^e 
at  the  controls  are  sometimes  not  as  expe- 
rienced as  they  should  be. 

The  result: 

Flvmg  into  Washington  recently,  t  ::e 
plane  I  w.is  un  was  making  a  routine  land- 
ing Suddenly.  Just  before  the  wheels  l.ad 
touched  ground,  the  pilot  suddenly  brougiit 
the  plane  up.  climbing  at  what  seemed  a  full 
perpendicular    Had   he  been   less  alert,   ''ne 


crowded  New  York-to-Washlngton  flight 
would  have  crashed  into  a  small  two-seater 
that  had  scooted  onto  the  runway.  In  the 
statistics.  It  A  as  one  more  "near-miss"  in- 
stead of  a  disaster. 

A  "near-miss"  is  uxi  clo.se  for  comfort,  and 
some  600  of  them  are  reported  each  year. 
«lth  twice  that  number  going  unreported. 
M.ttt  of  them  involve  privat.e  or  corporation 
iilanes  This  .statistic  is  understandable. 
rills  year.  74  4  per  cent  of  all  operations  at 
PAA  U)wers  are  general  aviation,  according 
I.,  tlie  Air  Transport  A.s.sn 

Ihis  preptJiiderance  of  small  planes  using 
ni.ijor  airports  affects  the  air  traveler  In 
I  ther.  though  non-lethal  ways.  According  to 
the  ATA.  more  than  seven  million  man- 
i.ours  were  lost  in  pa.ssenger  delays  just  for 
i.u55  and  that  number  has  been  rising  stead- 
i:v  In  t966.  businessmen  iost  $50  million  In 
e.irnlUK  time  bee, iu.se  of  delays  in  take-ofl 
jiud  landing  due  to  heavy  air  tralfic.  The 
airlines  lost  an  estimated  $328  million  in  fuel 
and  crew  time-  money  that  could  have  been 
[  Inwed  into  Improved  services  and  facilities. 
Can  something  be  done  about  it  without 
depriving  general  aviation  of  its  rights  to 
airport  facilities — rights  which  the  airlines 
:.re  ready  to  acknowledge?  By  1976.  ATA 
President  Stuart  G.  Tipton  estimates,  the 
number  of  private  planes  will  have  escalated 
to  180.000.  The  answer  Is  to  And  other  fa- 
(illtles  for  general  aviation.  And  a  real  start 
In  that  direction  haa  been  made,  not  by  the 
government  but  by  a  commercial  airline. 

The  pioneer  is  Juan  Trlppe,  board  chair- 
man of  Pan  American  World  Airways.  To  re- 
lieve the  congestion  at  New  York's  La- 
ciuardla  and  Kennedy  airports,  and  at  New- 
,  rK  airport.  Pan  Am  is  modernizing  two 
s.nialler  airports.  Teterboro  in  New  Jersey 
.  nd  Republic  in  New  York,  for  the  use  of 
private  and  other  general  aviation  planes. 
r.m  Am  is  putting  some  $20  million  in  cap- 
ital improvements  for  Teterboro  alone.  And 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  limousine 
service  every  half  hour  to  these  rebuilt  alr- 
I'orts.  with  Pan  Am  picking  up  any  loss  for 
this  service. 

In  moving  to  establish  excellent  facilities 
li;r  private  aviation,  Pan  Am  is  showing  the 
kind  of  enlightened  self-interest  which 
makes  the  wheels  go  'round.  As  these  air- 
ports begin  to  siphon  off  private  flights  from 
the  big  New  York  airports,  passengers  will 
not  have  to  undergo  the  frustration  of  long 
delays  in  taking  off  and  landing.  The  spec- 
t  icle  of  30  planes  lined  up  nose  to  tail,  wait- 
ing for  a  word  from  the  tower — and  of  other 
planes  stacked  up  overhead  waiting  to  put 
down — may  well  become  a  forgotten  and 
unlamented  fact  of  flying  life. 

Of  more  importance,  the  "near-misses" — 
most  of  which  take  place  on  landing  and 
takeoff — will  be  greatly  reduced.  For  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  fly,  this  will  be  good 
news  indeed.  If  the  other  airlines  follow 
suit,  a  major  problem  will  be  eliminated — 
without  the  costly  and  deadening  interven- 
tion of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Private  Nielson,  of  Takoma  Park.  Dies  in 
Vietnam 

A  26-year-old  combat  photographer  from 
Takoma  Park  was  killed  January  31  while  on 
guard  duty  outside  Salpon.  the  De!en.=e  De- 
partment said  yesterday. 

Pfc.  John  L.  Nielson.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carl  A.  Nielson.  of  107  Grant  avenue,  was 
reported  killed  by  rifle  lire  just  a  lew  weeks 
before  he  was  scheduled  to  go  to  Hoiig;  Kong 
for  rest  and  relaxation  and  less  than  two 
months  before  he  was  due  for  return  to  the 
United  States,  his  father  said   yesterday. 

Mr.  Nielson  said  his  son.  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer and  senior  at  the  Universltv  of 
Maryland  before  his  enlistment  July  13.  1966. 
was  "always  looking  for  the  beautiful  " 

Private  Nielson  was  a  graduate  of  Takoma 
Park  schools  and  attended  Montgomery 
County  Junior  College  before  enrolling  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  nearlv  a  vear,  his 
father  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  leaves  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Gross,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
brother,  Joseph,  of  Takoma  Park. 
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We  ve  '.'kirted"  the  identity  quite  long 
enough.  Add   a   verse   to  the  Hymn   for  Her. 

It's  proud  we  are  to  share  our  Corps  with 
them — the  Women  Maniics. 

Happy  birthday. 


V-Day  Minus  One 


Private  Nielson,  of  Takoma  Park,  Dies  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12.1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  John  L.  Nielson.  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  to  honor 
his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud 
mother  of  a  marine.  I  take  particular 
pride  in  a  very  special  anniversary  tak- 
ing place  tomorrow. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1943,  on  the 
day  after  Lincoln's  birthday  and  on  the 
eve  of  'Valentine's  Day,  women  marines 
were  inaugurated  into  the  corps. 

The  admission  of  women  into  this 
proud  old  service  caused  consternation  in 
the  hearts  of  many  a  salty  marine,  but 
their  apprehension  turned  to  admiration 
before  the  first  anniversary. 

Now  at  the  quarter  centuiT  mark,  the 
esteem  with  which  they  are  regarded  by 
their  male  comrades  is  attested  to  by 
M.  Sgt.  Jack  Fletcher  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "V-Day  Minus  One.'  which  I  in- 
clude for  your  interest. 

I  join  Sergeant  Fletcher,  my  son.  Of- 
ficer Candidate  James  May,  and  all  Ma- 
rines, in  saluting  the  Women  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  their  superb  service  that 
has  brought  them  to  this  auspicious  an- 
niversary, and  wish  them  many,  many 
happy  returns. 

The  article  follows: 

V-Day    Minus    One 

(By  M.  Sgt.  Jack  Fletcher. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps) 

They  don't  wear  a  man's  trousers,  but  they 
fill  his  shoes. 

During  World  War  II  they  came  to  free  a 
Marine  to  fight" — and  stayed  to  ."-erve. 

Valentine's  Day  minus  one  is  their  Silver 
.^nniversary. 

You'll  find  them  up  In  the  control  tower. 
passing  a  pilot  some  word;  ciown  at  disburs- 
ing, computing  your  pav;  in  data  processing. 
progranmning  a  machine:  writlnfr  a  news 
story  for  ISO:  doing  photography,  .-^nd. 
should  the  need  arise,  manhandling  a  'slx- 
by." 

They  serve  in  the  States  and  overseas — 
England,  France.  Hawaii.  Germanv,  Panama, 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Philippines.  Italv. 
Okinawa;  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  And  in 
Vietnam,  within  sound  of  enemy  guns 


Conference  Discusses  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  challenging  reports  re.<:ulting  from 
the  Eighth  Conference  on  a  Strategy  for 
Peace  held  last  October  at  Airlic  House 
is  entitled.  "The  United  Nations:  The 
Third  Decade." 

The  report  discu.sses  the  experience  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Middle  East, 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa  and  makes 
sugge.stions   on   strengthening   the   U.N. 

I  commend  to  all  my  colleagues  this 
brief  repoit.  Prof.  Urban  'Whitaker,  of 
San  Francisco  State  College,  was  chair- 
man of  the  panel  that  produced  this  re- 
port and  Mr.  William  Butler,  of  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research,  was  the  rapporteur. 

The  repoit  follows: 

Thf.  UNrrED  Nations;   The  Third  DirAPE 
(Bv     Discussion     Group     IV;     Prof.     Urbr.n 
Whitaker.  chairman;  Mr.  William  E.  Butler, 
rapporteur) 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  Nations  In  1967 
remains  the  .'■inele  most  trusted  in? truinen- 
tallty  fur  attaining  a  modicum  of  world  pub- 
lic order  In  our  anarchical  stat«  system.  All  of 
us  share  the  hope  that  more  th.-in  minimal 
order  ran  be  achieved,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  continue  to  grow  in  ius  c.-ip.-.city 
as  a  cataly.st  lor  transforming  tlie  interna- 
tional system  into  one  c.f  peaceiiillv  com- 
peting rather  than  constantlv  warrinc  lat 
one  Ifvrl  or  anotlirr)  .^tates.  Hence  v.e  need 
not  search  for  justification  to  locus  <  i:r  in- 
ciuiry  on  ^-trenethcnlng  the  peacekeeping 
functions  and  decisionmaking  machinery  of 
the  United  Nations. 

If  we  are  lo  record  liopes  and  expecta- 
tions. vi.e  iTitift  also  register  doubts  and  dis- 
enchantment.  Perhaps  more  than  .  t  rmy 
previous  strategy  for  Peace  Conference — and 
in  .=  ti iking  contrast  to  most — a  malority  of 
those  crouptd  together  believed  that  the 
United  Nations  had  reached  a  plateau  In  the 
sphere  of  political  development.  Hopefully, 
this  would  be  a  transient  phenomenon,  Willie 
the  excellent  productive  actl^-itv  of  United 
Nations  specialised  :  eencies  has  been  t;nde- 
servedly  overlooked  bv  most  critics  of  the  or- 
ganization. t:ic  malority  of  discus.-^ants  were 
of  the  view  'liat,  en  balJ.nce,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  a  weaker  force  in  the  intcrnationpl 
ccmmimily  'han  oriErinany  intended  and  a 
less  effective  body  than  the  need"-  of  the  world 
demanded  .Mthoiieh  it  would  be  mlsleadine 
to  paint  too  stark  a.  portrait.  :ew  present 
were  prepared  to  postulate  a  favor''b!e  prog- 
nosis for  the  United  Nations  over  the  next 
ten  vears  in  terms  of  pla^-lng  a  qualitatively 
larger  role  In  ordering  the  international  sys- 
tem. 

The  reasons  for  this  disaffection — perhaps 
dismay  is  a  more  appropriate  term — are  not 
easily  articulated.  Some  no  doubt  adhere 
to  the  feellnc  that  basic  changes  In  the 
membership,  structure,  and  functioning  of 
the  organization  will  not  come  to  fruition. 
notwithstanding  uverwhelmins  evidence  of 
their  nece.ssltv.  Ti-ese  are  discussed  below  in 
detail    Of  greater  importance  is  the  subjec- 
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Point  Koscluszko  was  kiiven  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary Army  for  his  contribution  to 
our  struggle  for  Independence. 

He  then  returned  to  his  homeland  and 
served  In  Poland  as  a  leader  m  the  un- 
successful insurrection  against  the  Rus- 
sian Invaders. 

It  is  an  especially  tragic  historic  com- 
mentary to  note  the  great  affection  of 
the  American  people  for  Poland  and  the 
Polish  people  for  America,  as  well  as  the 
great  affection  for  CJeneral  Koscluszko 
and  the  place  he  holds  in  American  his- 
tory, when  we  note  the  Polish  Com- 
munist dictatorship  playing  a  leading 
role  in  .supplying  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  paralyzing  the  activities  of  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  fine  for  us  to  commemorate  these 
day.s.  Mr  Speaker,  but  our  commemora- 
tion should  be  a  practical  one.  Therefore. 
I  strongly  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations. 


Slron^  Support  for  Prcsid-nt  Johnson's 
Proposals 

HON.  DONALD  J    IRWIN 

!■■    ■■■   s  Ntr--    ■  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished American,  the  late  Judge  Learn- 
ed Hand,  once  said: 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment  Thou  shalt  not 
ration  Justice 

The  proposals  advanced  in  President 
Johnson's  civil  rlehts  message  are  de- 
signed to  fulfill  this  urgent  command- 
ment. 

They  are  not  panaceas,  but  rather 
needed  steps  in  the  long,  and  sometimes 
painful  process  of  ensuring  that  every 
.American  citizen  is  entitled  to  live  with 
dignity,  freedom,  and  justice. 

The  proposal  to  outlaw  racial  violence 
should  be  our  answer  to  those  who  seek 
to  interfere  by  force  with  this  process. 

The  House  has  responded  to  this  task. 
The  Senate  must  also  respond. 

The  President's  proposals,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  provide  badly  needed  protec- 
tions that  will  preserve  the  legal  and 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans 
against  those  who  resort  to  force  and  in- 
timidation. 

Any  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such  legislation  was  laid  to  rest  by  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark  and  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan — speaking  for  six  of  the 
nine  Justices — in  United  States  against 
Guest,  an  opinion  handed  down  last 
year  They  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Congress  has  the  authority  to  enact 
laws  to  punish  private  interference  with 
14th  amendment  rights.  The  same  rea- 
.soning.  of  course,  applies  to  15th  amend- 
ment rights. 

We  must  en.sure  the  continued  vitality 
of  our  democracy.  I  urge  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  new  criminal  law,  as  well  as 
the  other  vital  proposals  contained  in 
the  President's  message. 


tXllN^loN^  Ol    Kl. MARKS 

I  believe  Congress  is  morally  obligated 
to  continue  the  historic  progress  in  civil 
rights  that  America  has  enjoyed  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson. 

There  can  be  no  retreat  in  matters  re- 
lating to  justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy .And  that,  of  course,  l.s  what  civil 
rights  is  all  about 


February 
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InHnstnal  Safety  W.-ek.  1968 


HON.  ED  RE1NE(  KE 

op    CALIKOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  REINECKE  Mr  Speaker,  the 
State  of  California  is  calling  attention 
to  the  problem  of  protecting  the  worker 
from  the  hazards  encountered  in  In- 
dustry, by  designating  this  week  as  In- 
dustrial Safety  Week.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  for  me  to  lake  a  few  minutes 
today,  to  look  at  this  problem  as  it  ap- 
plies not  only  to  California  but  the  entire 
Nation  as  well. 

Between  1912  and  1966,  accidental 
work  deaths  per  100.000  population  were 
reduced  67  percent,  from  21  to  7.  In  1912. 
an  estimated  18.000  to  21,000  workers' 
lives  were  lost  while  producing  SlOO  bil- 
lion worth  of  gro.ss  national  product  In 
1966.  in  a  work  force  double  in  size  and 
producing  more  than  seven  times  as 
much,  there  were  only  14.500  work 
deaths  These  are  .some  encouraging  facts 
supplied  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's 1967  edition  of  Accident  Fact.s 

However.  I  hope  I  have  not  implied 
that  14.500  deaths  is  a  statistic  we  can 
accept  with  callous  complacency.  It  Is 
small  only  when  compared  with  the  early 
.shockingly  negligent  days  of  industrial 
development  in  this  country. 

At  least  .some  of  this  improvement  may 
be  traced  to  the  enactment  of  Federal 
and  State  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
These  laws  had  their  origin  in  this  coun- 
try in  1908  when  the  Federal  Government 
pas.sed  an  act  covering  certain  civil  em- 
ployees. By  1920.  all  but  .six  Stales  had 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Federal  laws  were  passed  cov- 
ering longshoremen,  harbor  workers 
and  private  employees  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  workmen's  comoensation  has 
encouraged  safer  working  practices  .since 
the  insurance  rate  which  is  charged  to 
the  employer  is  determined  by  the  acm- 
dent  frequency  and  severity  record.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  has 
sponsored  such  worthwhile  .safety  legis- 
lation as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act  and  Amendments  and  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Noninetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  ironic  that  a  nation 
like  ours,  with  such  advanced  technol- 
ogy has  not  made  more  advancement  in 
regard  to  health  and  .safety  at  work.  Dis- 
abling injuries  totaled  about  2.200.000  in 
1966.  an  increase  of  100.000  over  the  pre- 
vious vear's  count  The  National  Safety 
Council  also  figures  that  lost  time,  equip- 
ment damage  and  insurance  premiums 
cost  U.S.  plants  S6  billion  in  1966  Ac- 
cording to  Governor  Reagan: 

California's  disabling  Injury  rate  Is  ap- 
proximately 32  for  each  1,000  employees  In 


the  State  There  has  been  little  Improvement 
during  the  last  ten  years  and.  In  fact,  the 
injury  rate  In  our  large  manufacturing  in- 
dustry has  Increased  about  25  percent  dur- 
ing this  same  period. 

More  production  time  is  lost  from  ac- 
cidents than  from  all  other  work  stop- 
pages, including  strikes.  The  Safety 
Council  .says  that  in  the  United  States  job 
accidents  cost  244  million  man-days  in 
1966,  nearly  10  times  the  25  million  man- 
days  the  Labor  Department  says  were 
lost  from  strikes  and  other  stoppatres. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Industrial  Safety 
Week,  by  making  all  of  us  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  industrial 
safety,  will  bring  us  closer  to  achieve- 
ment of  maximum  results  in  the  field  of 
safety. 


Airline   Safety 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  all  levels  of  government,  in 
the  press,  and  in  the  airline  industry, 
there  is  mounting  concern  with  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  congestion  at  the  Nation'^ 
commercial  airports. 

One  way  to  decongest  our  crowded 
commercial  airports  is  to  limit  their  use 
by  private  or  business  aircraft. 

In  so  doing,  it  is  important  to  provide 
operators  of  private  aircraft  with  attrac- 
tixT  alternate  iacilities. 

It  is  heartening,  therfore — at  a  time 
when  we  are  still  planning  rather  than 
doing — to  see  some  positive  action  to- 
ward easing  airport  congestion.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  Pan  .American 
World  Airways  which  has  taken  over  op- 
eration of  two  smaller  airports  in  the 
New  York  City  area  with  the  intent  nf 
developing  them  into  attracti\e  facilities 
for  private  aviation. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  congested 
airports  and  details  on  the  Pan  .Am  pro- 
gram were  told  in  a  recent  article  bv 
Ralph  de  Toledano  which  appeared  in 
the  Reading  Eagle  and  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

In   Wa.shington 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

-Airlines  safety  Is  everybody's  buslne5.=. 
Newspapermen  fly — and  fo  do  businessmen, 
housewives,  school  kids  a.-.d  movie  stars.  But 
because  .\merlca  is  so  thoroughly  airborne, 
the  trafflc  snarls  at  major  airports  are  reach- 
ing blow-your-stack  proportion  And  safety 
is  being  endangered — no  matter  liow  many 
new  safety  devices  the  airlines  install. 

It  comes  down  to  numbers.  There  are  now 
2.022  airlines'  planes  flying  today— and  104- 
000  private  planes,  known  as  general  avia- 
tion The  airlines  planes  are  piloted  and 
maintained  by  experts.  But  it  becomes  i"^- 
creitsingly  simple  to  learn  to  fly,  and  those 
at  the  controls  are  sometimes  not  as  expe- 
rienced OS  they  should  be. 

The  result: 

Flying  Into  Washington  recently,  the 
plane  I  was  on  was  making  a  routine  land- 
ing. Suddenly.  Just  before  the  wheels  had 
touched  ground,  the  pilot  ■suddenly  brought 
the  plane  up,  climbing  at  what  seemed  a  full 
perp>endicular    Had   he  been   less  alert,   the 


crowded  New  York-to- Washington  flight 
would  have  crashed  into  a  small  two-seater 
that  had  scooted  onto  the  runway.  In  the 
statistics,  it  was  one  more  "near-mi.'^s'  in- 
stead of  a  disaster. 

A  "near-miss"  l.s  too  close  for  comfort,  and 
some  600  of  them  are  reported  each  year, 
witli  twice  that  number  going  unreported. 
.M  .St  uf  them  involve  private  or  corporation 
planes.  This  statistic  is  understandable. 
This  year.  74  4  per  cent  uf  all  operations  at 
FAA  towers  are  general  aviation,  according 
til  the  Air  Transport  A.-wn 

This  preponderance  of  small  planes  using 
major  airports  affects  the  air  traveler  in 
uiher,  though  non-lethal  ways.  According  to 
the  ATA.  more  than  eeven  million  man- 
ii.iurs  were  lost  in  passenger  delays  ju.«t  for 
1J65  and  that  number  has  been  rising  fatead- 
liv  In  1966.  businessmen  lost  $50  million  In 
earning  time  because  of  delays  in  take-off 
i;nd  landing  due  to  heaw  air  tralhc.  The 
jirllnes  lost  an  estimated  $328  million  In  fuel 
and  crew  time-  -money  that  could  have  been 
plowed  into  improved  services  and  facilities 
Can  something  be  done  about  It  without 
depriving  general  aviation  of  its  rights  to 
airport  facilities — rlehts  which  the  airlines 
are  ready  to  acknowledge?  Bv  1976.  ATA 
President  .Stuart  O  Tipton  estimates,  the 
number  of  private  planes  will  have  escalated 
to  180.000  The  answer  is  to  find  other  fa- 
cilities for  general  aviation.  And  a  real  start 
In  -hat  direction  has  been  made,  not  bv  the 
govprnment   but  by  a  commercial  airline. 

The  pioneer  Is  Juan  Trlppe,  board  chair- 
man of  Pan  .American  Wf  r!d  .'\trways.  To  re- 
lieve the  ciinee-stlon  at  New  York's  La- 
Ciuardla  and  Kennedy  airports,  and  at  New- 
ark airport.  Pan  Am  is  modernli'lng  two 
smaller  airports.  Teterboro  in  New  Jersey 
and  Republic  In  New  York,  for  the  u.«e  of 
private  and  other  general  aviation  planes. 
Pan  Am  Is  putting  some  $20  million  in  cap- 
:t\l  improvements  fnr  Teterboro  alone  And 
..rrangements  have  been  made  for  limousine 
.-ervlce  every  lialf  liour  to  these  rebuilt  air- 
ports, with  Pan  Am  picking  up  any  loss  for 
this  service. 

In  moving  to  establish  excellent  facilities 
for  private  aviation.  Pan  Am  Is  showing  the 
kind  of  enlightened  self-interest  which 
makes  the  wheels  go  'round  .^s  these  air- 
ports begin  to  siphon  off  private  flights  from 
the  big  .New  York  airports.  pa.s,sengers  will 
not  have  to  undergo  the  frustration  of  long 
delays  In  taking  off  and  landing.  The  spec- 
tacle of  30  planes  lined  up  nose  to  tall,  wait- 
ing for  a  word  from  the  tower — and  of  other 
planes  stacked  up  overhead  waiting  to  put 
down — may  well  become  a  forgotten  and 
unlamented  fact  of  flying  life. 

Of  more  l.-nportance.  the  "near-misses"— 
most  of  which  take  place  on  landing  and 
t.ikeoff — win  be  greatly  reduced.  For  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  tlv,  this  will  be  good 
news  Indeed.  If  the  other  airlines  follow 
suit,  a  major  problem  will  be  eliminated — 
without  the  costly  and  deadenln^  interven- 
tion of  the  federal  bureaucracy. 


Private  Nielson,  of  Takoma  Park,  Dies  in 
Vietnam 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLA.VD 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  John  L.  Nielson.  a  young  .soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  to  honor 
his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 
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Priv.ate  Nieison.  ok  Takoma  Park.  Dies  in 
Vietnam 

A  26-year-old  combat  photographer  from 
Takoma  Park  w:;s  killed  January  31  while  on 
guard  duty  outside  Saigon,  the  Defen.^e  De- 
partment said  yesterday. 

Pfc.  ,Iohn  L-  Nielsen,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cirl  A  Nielson,  of  107  Grant  avenue,  was 
reported  killed  by  rifle  lire  Just  a  lew  weeks 
before  he  was  scheduled  to  go  to  Hong  Kong 
for  rest  and  relaxation  and  less  than  two 
months  before  he  was  due  for  return  to  the 
United   States,   lits   father  said   yesterday. 

Mr  Nielson  .said  his  son.  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer and  senior  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  before  his  enlistment  July  13,  1966, 
was  ".ilwavs  looking  for  the  beautiful  " 

Private  Nielson  was  a  graduate  of  Takoma 
Park  schools  and  attended  Montgomerv 
County  Junior  College  before  enrolling  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  nearly  a  year,  his 
father  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  leaves  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Gross,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a 
brother,  Joseph.  (  f  Takoma  Park 
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\Ve\e  'skirted'  the  identity  quite  long 
enough.  Add  a   \erse  to  the  Hymn  for  Her. 

It's  proud  we  are  to  share  our  Corps  with 
them — the  Women  Marines. 

Happy  birthday. 


V-Day  Minus  One 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGT'.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud 
mother  of  a  marine.  I  take  particular 
pride  in  a  very  special  anniversary  tak- 
ing place  tomorrow. 

Twenty-five  years  aco,  m  1943,  on  the 
day  after  Lincoln's  birthday  and  on  the 
eve  of  Valentine's  Day.  women  marines 
were  inaugurated  into  the  corps 

The  admission  of  women  into  this 
proud  old  service  caused  consternation  in 
the  hearts  of  many  a  salty  marine,  but 
their  apprehension  turned  to  admiration 
before  the  first  anniversary. 

Now  at  the  quarter  century  mark,  the 
esteem  with  which  they  are  regarded  by 
their  male  comrades  is  attested  to  by 
M.  Sgt.  Jack  Fletcher  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "V-Day  Minus  One.  which  I  in- 
clude for  your  interest 

I  .ioin  Sereeant  Fletcher,  my  .son.  Of- 
ficer Candidate  James  May.  and  all  Ma- 
rines, in  saluting  the  Women  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  their  .-^uperb  ."^er-iicc  that 
has  brought  them  to  this  auspicious  an- 
niversary, and  wish  them  many,  many 
happy  returns. 
The  article  follows: 

V-Day    Mint-s    O.n'e 

I  By   M.   Set.   Jack   Fletcher 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  i 

They  don't  wear  ri  man's  trousers,  but  they 
hll   his  shoes. 

During  World  War  II  thry  c.me  to  'free  a 
Marine  to  fieht" — ;ind  staved  to  serve. 

Valentine's  D.ay  minus  one  is  their  Silver 
.Anniversary. 

You'll  find  them  up  in  ;he  control  tower, 
passing  a  pilot  some  word:  down  at  disburs- 
ing, computing  your  pav:  in  data  processing, 
programming  a  machine;  writing  a  news 
story  for  ISO:  doing  photography.  And. 
should  the  need  arise,  manhandling  a  "slx- 
by." 

I'hey  serve  in  the  States  and  o\erseas — 
England.  France.  Hawaii,  Germany.  Panama. 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Philippines,  I*alv. 
Okinawa:  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  And  in 
Vietnam,   within  sound   of  enemv  puns 


Conference  Discusses  United  NaKons 
Peacekeeping 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MTNNESriTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  FR.ASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mo.st  challenging  reixarts  resulting  from 
the  Eishfh  (^inference  on  a  Strategy  for 
Peace  held  last  October  at  Airlie  House 
is  entitled.  "The  United  Nations:  The 
Third  Decade." 

The  report  di.scu.s.ses  the  experience  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa  and  makes 
suggestions  on  strengthening  the  U.N. 
I  commend  to  all  my  colleagues  this 
brief  report.  Prof,  Urban  Whitaker.  of 
San  Francisco  State  College,  was  chair- 
man of  the  panel  that  produced  this  re- 
port and  Mr.  William  Butler,  of  the 
Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research,  was  the  rapporteur. 

The  report  follows: 

The  UNrrro  Nations:   The  Th'rd  Decaiie 
iBv     Discussion     Group     IV;     Prof      Urban 

Whitaker.  chairman:  Mr.  William  E.  Butler, 

rapporteur  I 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  Nations  in  1967 
remains  the  single  most  trusted  Instrumen- 
tality for  attaining  a  modicum  of  world  pub- 
lic order  in  our  anarchical  state  system.  All  of 
us  share  the  hope  that  more  than  minimal 
order  can  be  achieved,  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  continue  to  grow  in  Its  capacity 
as  a  catalyst  for  transforming  the  interna- 
tional .system  into  one  of  peacefully  com- 
peting rather  than  constantly  warring  (at 
one  li'irl  or  another)  states.  Hence  we  need 
not  search  for  justification  to  focus  fiur  in- 
quiry on  strengthening  the  peacekeeping 
functions  and  decisionmaking  machinery  of 
the  United  Nations. 

If  we  are  to  record  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, we  must  also  register  doubts  and  dis- 
enchantment. Perhaps  more  than  ;  t  any 
previous  strategy  for  Peace  Conference— and 
in  sti  Iking  contrast  to  most — a  majority  of 
those  grouped  together  believed  that  the 
United  Nations  had  reached  a  plateau  In  the 
sph.ere  of  political  devf.'loptnent.  Hopefully, 
this  would  be  a  transient  jjhenDnienon.  While 
the  excellent  productive  activity  of  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  has  been  iinde- 
servedly  overlooked  by  most  critics  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  majority  of  discussants  were 
of  the  \le\v  that,  en  bai.-iiice.  the  United  Na- 
tions was  a  weaker  force  in  the  internntlonfl 
ccmnii'nltv  Than  originally  intended  and  a 
loss  effective  body  than  the  need'--  f;f  the  world 
demanded.  Although  It  would  be  mlsleadlne 
to  paint  too  stark  a  portrait,  lew  pre  en'^ 
were  prepared  to  postulate  a  favor->ble  prog- 
nosis for  the  United  Nations  over  the  next 
ten  years  in  terms  of  pla'-ing  a  qualitatively 
larger  role  In  ordering  the  International  sys- 
tem. 

The  reasons  for  this  disaffection — perhaps 
dismay  is  a  more  appropriate  term — are  not 
easily  articulated.  Some  no  doubt  adhere 
to  the  feellne  that  basic  changes  in  the 
membership,  structure,  and  functioning  of 
-.he  oreanlzatlon  will  not  come  to  fruition, 
notwlthftandinc  overwhelming  evidence  of 
their  iieces.=itv.  ll'.^-se  are  discussed  below  in 
detail    Of  greater  imi/ortance  is  the  sublec- 
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tlve  determination  that  the  United  Stat«s 
Is  '.^1  an  unwarranted  dep-ee  pursuln?  Its 
national  Interests  outside  United  Nations 
panimeters  in  a  manner  which  !s  detrimen- 
tal to  both  the  organization  and  our  country. 
There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 
of  chanae  in  this  regard.  All  rervently  wish 
It  were  otherwise. 

The  peackeeping  role  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  more  vital  today  than  ever  before  Section 
I  of  this  report  considers  the  Middle  East. 
Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa  .is  case  studies 
Illustrating  where  the  United  Nations  is  In 
1967  The  ?iucceeding  section  examines  pro- 
posals for  improvements  In  the  procedures, 
structure  and  authority  of  United  Nations 
organs  with  respect  to  peacekeeping  and 
recommends  modifications  when  deemed 
desirable  and  feasible  The  last  section  con- 
tains recommendations  for  United  Slates 
policy  in  the  United  Nations. 

THB    UNITBO    .VATTOMS    AND    PEACTKEEPI.VG 

The  Middle  Ea.^t 

The  Arab-Israeli  War  of  1967.  by  virtue 
of  special  circumstances,  did  not  lend  Itself 
to  con.<;tructlve  international  intervention. 
Underlying  the  response  of  the  great  powers 
was  the  nuclear  balance,  the  clear  dansier 
that  direct  invohement  by  any  of  them 
would  entail  unacceptable  escalation,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  these  powers  to  cooper- 
,ite  in  restralnini?  the  belligerents  while  the 
outcome  was  In  doubt.  Moreover,  the  light- 
ning speed  of  the  campaign  precluded  orga- 
nizing collective  enforcement  action;  the 
United  Nations  was  neutralized  by  the  speed 
of  events  The  role  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  (UNEP).  however,  pro- 
voked comment  In  two  respects.  First  was 
the  .ictlon  of  the  Secretary-General  In  with- 
drawing UNEP  promptly  it  the  Egyptian 
request.  .-Mthough  there  was  iome  sentiment 
that  the  Secretary-General  could  have  been 
diplomatically  dilatory  in  executing  the  re- 
quest, the  majority  of  discussants  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  United  Nations  Executive 
Officer  acted  legally  and  properly,  showln? 
good  Judgment  la  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
where  hU  role  necessarily  was  modest. 

Second,  there  was  consensus  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  War  brought  greater  clarity  with  re- 
gard to  the  size,  functions,  powers,  opera- 
tion, and  adm  nlstratlon  of  UNEP.  The  ma- 
jority believed  that  the  Secretarv-General 
possessed  adcq  late  powers  under  the  United 
Nations  Ch.irter  to  act  in  the  peacekeeping 
sphere.  What  he  lacked  was  sufficient  g\ild- 
ance.  In  a  positive  manner,  .'rom  the  Security 
Council  or  General  .\.ssembly.  The  absence  of 
ret;ularl^ecl  ..rganlz.'itional  procedures  for  ad- 
ministering UNEF.  'he  ad  hoc  character  of 
UNEF  operatlv..ns.  the  power  oi  states  con- 
tribvitlng  troops  to  UNEF  to  request  their 
withdrawal  In  time  of  crisis,  and  the  con- 
tinuing cold  war  environment  of  UNEF  ac- 
tivity all  severely  handicap  the  Secretary- 
General's  ability  to  execute  optimally  his 
peacekeeping  duties  It  was  .strongly  recom- 
mended that  these  deficiencies  be  remedied 
by  placing  UNEF  on  a  more  permanent  and 
explicitly  Instructed  basis  .\t  the  same  time, 
the  discussants  in  general  were  opposed  to 
proposals  that  would  curb  the  independence 
and  discretion  of  the  Secretary-General  by 
compeillni;  !ilm  to  consult  with  the  Security 
Council  IT  General  .\ssembly  on  peacekeep- 
ing activities  m  each  Individual  instance 

Given  the  pattern  of  events  In  'he  Middle 
East  crisis,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  General 
Assembly  could  have  played  a  larger  role, 
although  it  happened  to  be  in  session  during 
hustlllties  The  continued  opposition  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  France  to  a  General  Assem- 
bly peacekeeping  role  on  a  voluntary  basis 
was  noted  There  was  general  consensus  that 
the  United  States  might  exhibit  greater  flex- 
ibility vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  and  French  posi- 
tion on  em-  rcenient  action  pursuant  to 
Chapter  VII    of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
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in  rcuirn  I'lr  a  modincatlon  of  soviet-French 
intransigence  on  voluntary  General  Assembly 
{peacekeeping.  Above  all.  the  lesson  for  peace- 
keeping derived  from  the  Mldrtle  East  crisis 
was  that  a  minimum  favorable  political  en- 
vironment must  exist  f f  r  collective  enforce- 
ment action  to  be  practicable. 
Rhodei'a 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
General  .\ssembly  resolutions  declaring  Rho- 
desia a  threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity and  culling  for  voluntary  and  manda- 
tory limited  economic  sanctions  have  com- 
mitted the  prestige  of  the  United  Nations  on 
their  ultimate  success  in  an  unprecedented 
manner.  The  group  expressed  concern  that 
several  members  of  the  United  Nations,  espe- 
cially Portugal  and  the  Ropublic  nf  south 
Africa,  had  nut  compiled  with  United  Nations 
resolutions  iti  derogation  of  their  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  There  was 
general  coosen.sus  that  ut  present  It  would  be 
inadvisable  to  undermine  the  principle  of 
imlversallty  by  depriving  states  of  their 
United  Nations  membership  m  response  for 
failure  to  Implement  sanctions,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  re- 
sort to  force  against  Rhodesia.  There  was 
some  sentiment  for  resuming  direct  ap- 
proaches to  the  white  Rhodesians  to  reach 
an  accommodation  on  the  basis  of  gradually 
entrusting  the  Black  majority  with  a  respon- 
sible governing  role  A  siibstantlal  majority 
recommended  that  the  Security  Coiincil  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  mandatory  sanctions  to  In- 
clude presently  exempted  commodities  and 
hnanclal  transactions  and  to  interdict  other 
forms  of  Rhodesi-in  relitlons  with  the  outside 
world.  A  minority  leared  that  broader  sanc- 
tions would  be  covinterproductlve  and  would 
stllfen  Rhodebian  determination  to  resist.  All. 
however,  urged  that  the  .Secretary-General 
remind  nonmember  states  of  their  duty  to 
conform  to  Charter  obligations  with  regard  to 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

South  Africa 

Tlie  United  Nations  has  declared  the 
League  mandate  held  by  the  Republic  f  f 
South  .\frlca  over  the  territory  of  Southwest 
.■\fricu  to  be  terminated.  As  a  matter  of  inter- 
'latlonal  law  and  mortality,  the  problem 
must  be  dealt  with.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  morally  ruid 
legally  wrong  in  continuing  to  administer  the 
mandate  On  the  other  hand,  the  political 
tnd  economic  realities  of  Southern  Africa 
dictate  a  cautious  .ipproach.  It  is  unlikely 
•hat  resort  to  force  or  other  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  would  be  possible  or  effective 
at  present.  Exposure  of  the  United  Nations 
to  rebuff  would  foEter  an  Impression  of  im- 
potence and  dismav.  Moreover,  the  oreaniza- 
tion  of  a  viable  indigenous  government  In 
Southwest  Africa  is  inconceivable  m  the 
loreseeable  future  A  policy  of  unheroic  tem- 
porizing commended  Itself  to  the  group.  Such 
a  policy  might  take  several  forms.  Some  par- 
ticipants suggested  that  the  United  Nations  . 
establish  a  symbolic  presence  In  Southwest 
Africa.  Others  recommended  that  the  United 
Nations  avoid  directly  challenging  -South 
Africa's  control  over  Southwest  .Mrlca.  but 
indirectly  establish  a  presence  by  granting 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  to  the 
territory,  having  a  comprehensive  economic 
survey  conducted  by  the  World  Bank,  or 
.sending  personnel  from  specialized  agencies 
to  carry  out  health  and  welfare  programs. 
There  was  some  sentiment  lor  sending  the 
foreign  ministers  of  major  states  to  South- 
west Africa  in  ortler  to  assert  a  United  Na- 
tions presence,  even  if  this  would  result  In 
a  dramatic  and  direct  political  confrontation 
With  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

STRENGTHENING       rNrTED       NATIONS       DECISION 
M.VKING     MACttlNERY 

It  became  clear  in  the  dlscu.ssion  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  restore  great  power  con- 
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fldence  In  the  efficacy  of  General  Assembly 
actions  As  the  General  Assembly  enlarged 
Its  membership  from  year  to  year,  a  dispro- 
portionate voice  and  voting  strength  passed 
to  states  whose  desire  to  alter  or  guide  Inter- 
national politics  far  exceeded  their  ability 
to  do  so.  The  major  powers  In  recent  years 
have  evidence  a  marked  preference  In  the 
area  of  peacekeeping  for  Security  Council  ac- 
tion or  unilateral  or  multilateral  actions  out- 
side the  United  Nations  system.  The  United 
States  In  particular,  although  more  favorably 
disposed  than  the  U.SS  R.  or  France,  appears 
reluctant  to  vest  greater  authority  In  the 
United  Nations,  especially  the  General  As- 
sembly. Several  proposals  to  improve  the 
existing  procedures  and  structure  of  the 
General  A.-ssembly  and  thereby  enhance 
great  power  confidence  In  that  body  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  discussants. 

Weighted  voting 

On  the  whole  the  group  was  pessimistic 
about  weighted  voting  schemes.  Practlcallv 
speaking,  most  doubted  that  the  Assembly 
majority  would  consent  to  reduce  its  own 
power.  Moreover,  some  research  has  suggested 
that  on  the  basis  of  past  voting  pattern.s 
the  present  arrangement  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States  than  would 
be  the  various  weighted  voting  schemes 
However,  it  was  noted  that  the  research 
was  based  on  the  a.ssuniption  of  blpolarlty, 
whereas  recently  the  concern  over  votlnc 
has  pitted  the  major  powers  against  the  smaU 
ft.ite  majority.  The  group  urged  that  more 
study  be  undertaken  In  this  area  to  ascertain 
whether  under  these  conditions  a  weighted 
voting  scheme  might  prove  advantageous 

General  Assembly  committees 

One  proposal  which  commended  Itself  to 
the  group  as  an  Indirect  means  f>f  combat- 
ting the  tyranny  of  the  majority  while  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  Assembly  would 
entail  the  formation  of  committees  smaller 
than  Committees  of  the  Whole.  Such  com- 
mittees should  reflect  in  their  composition 
the  actual  realities  of  distribution  of  na- 
tional power  and  In  their  fields  of  com- 
petence should  be  .seised  of  l.ssues  prior  to 
consideration  by  the  entire  Assembly.  It  vva.s 
felt  that  the  experiences  with  the  Commit- 
tees of  24  and  33  were  not  typical  hecause  of 
peculiarities  of  jurisdiction  and  !»adershlp. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  auch  a  committee  were 
to  function  in  the  sphere  of  peacekeeping 
and  also  were  to  involve  advance  commit- 
ments of  funds  lor  peacekeeping  operations. 
several  discussants  were  of  ti^e  view  that  the 
inajor  powers  would  not  riccept  this  proposal 
unless  some  j-ort  of  veto  arr-inctemcnt  were 
available.  Moreover,  under  this  scheme  the 
United  States  position  on  the  residual  au- 
tlionty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  author- 
ize peacekeeping  on  p.  voluntary  basis  would 
have  a  bearing  on  the  iittitude  of  the  other 
great  powers. 

.\s  a  modification  of  the  working  commit- 
tee proposal,  some  sucgested  that  such  ■  om- 
niittecs.  reflecting  international  political 
realities  in  their  mcmhership.  mlcht  provide 
expertise  to  the  Assembly  on  political  issues 
pending  in  that  body.  In  reneral.  there  was 
consensus  that  studies  concerning  the  rear- 
rangement of  the  United  Nations  political 
structure  to  reflect  power  diflcrential  should 
he  pressed  with  vigor.  There  was  no  con- 
sensus as  to  whether  such  diiTerential  should 
be  expressed  In  financial  terms  or  otherwise. 
Ministates 

The  group  iioted  that  extreme  ditTerences 
in  size,  resources,  and  influence  among  newer 
entrants  to  the  international  s^Uite  systeiii 
raised  the  question  of  difTerential  member- 
ship privileges  in   the  General  .^.ssembly. 

The  recent  suggestion  of  the  Secretary- 
General  that  another  form  of  association, 
perhaps  lissociate  membership  with  the 
United  Nations,  be  investigated  received  ap- 
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proval  It  was  recommended  that  a  repre- 
sentative working  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  might  set  down  criteria  for  such 
association  in  response  to  the  Initiative  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

THE    UNITED    STATES     IN     THE    fNTTED    NATIONS 

There  was  a  general  reeling  that  the  next 
year  or  two  would  be  a  time  for  the  United 
Nations  to  tread  water  on  major  issues. 
Pending  the  forthcoming  United  States  Pres- 
idential election  In  19(38  and  further  rap- 
prochement in  Soviet-.Amrncan  relntion.s. 
bold  and  constructive  proposals  are  not 
likely  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Nonetlieless.  tiie  group  felt  that  sub- 
stantial procress  could  be  made  on  such 
l.ssues  a.s  iiueriiatiiuial  trade  and  develop- 
ment, encouraging  Soviet  ;)articipation  in 
Inspections  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  under  a  nonproUferatlon 
treaty,  and  cooperative  ventures  In  space 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Extensive  considera- 
tion was  given  to  two  questions:  Vietnam 
and  United  Nations  Charter  revision. 
V;r!  luiiii 

There  was  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  an  overriding  concern  to  the 
international  camniuiuty  a:id  is  having  a 
deleterious  etTect  oil  progress  in  many  other 
vital  spheres  of  constructive  endeavor  In  the 
United  Nations  .ind  elsewhere.  The  failure 
to  Internationalize  this  conflict  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  contributed  sieniflcantly  Vj  the 
jiresent  state  of  atlairs.  Accordingly,  it  was 
strongly  r.^conmiPiuled  that  incipient  cr 
developing  crises  !>e  brought  to  the  United 
Nations  by  nienibpr-stat.»'S  or  by  the  Secre- 
i.iry-General.  .ictmg  under  Article  99. 

With  regard  to  the  jTcsent  war,  the  dis- 
cussants fully  recognized  the  diplomatic  and 
i)Olitical  ei^mplcxitics  involved  in  reaching 
.1  settlement  and  the  limlt,itions  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  effec- 
tively. Nevertherless.  there  was  consensus 
ihat,  given  the  una.sRail;..bIe  fact  that  Viet- 
nam Is  a  threat  to  the  peace,  the  full  re- 
.-ources  of  the  United  Nations  have  not  been 
exploited  It  w.is  unanimously  suggested  that 
'he  Uiiitnd  States  continue  to  search  for  op- 
l>ortunlties  to  involve  appropriate  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  e.fectively  in  the  Vietnam 
situation,  including  the  General  Assembly. 
Charter  revision 

Tlie  discussants  generally  endorsed  the 
.statement  of  the  Firnt  Conjvrcnce  on  the 
United  Nations  of  1975  with  respect  to  Char- 
ter revision.  Keview  of  the  Charter  in  light 
"f  experiences  and  changing  times  should  be 
.1  continuing  responsibility  of  our  govern- 
ment and  others  The  t.ask  today  is  to  mech- 
.:nize  the  process  ot  concentrating  on  ques- 
tions of  revision.  Hence,  the  group  unani- 
mously called  upon  the  President  of  the 
Vnltcd  States  to  appoint  a  broadly  repre- 
entative  commission  of  concerned  citizens 
nd  officials  to  consider  objectives  and  pro- 
[iosals  for  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  was  felt  that  the  creation  and 
^'peration  of  such  a  commission  should  draw 
ipon  the  experiences  and  procedures  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation. 

In    conclusion,    the    group    welcomes    and 

ommended    lor    careful    concideration    the 

.•statement  of  the  Second  Conference  on  the 

I'nited  Nations  of  1975  held  at  Burgenstock, 

■Switzerland,    in    July.     1967.     It    should    be 

i.oted.  however,  that  in  cenain  respects  tlie 

uresent    report    amplifies    tome   of    the    pro- 

;iosals   made   at  Burgenstock.  In  particular, 

v.-e  would  draw  .-ittention  to  the  concrete  rec- 

■nimendations  herein  for  making  the  Gen- 

'  ral  As.sembly  more  responsive  to  the  actual 

iistribution   of   power   In   the   international 

immunity  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 

c  ommissKin    to    consider    the    objectives    of 

Charter  revision. 
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The  Vulnerable  Russians 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLI.NCilS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12.1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
with  the  Puc'.ld  incident,  it  :.s  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  Red  .syndicat.e  has 
exploited  the  partitioned  captive  nations 
for  all  types  of  harassment  and  aceres- 
sion  against  free  world  states,  particu- 
larly our  own  counti-y.  Placed  in  jier.siiec- 
tive,  this  and  previous,  premeditated 
incidents  ave  calculfitc'd  c.xtvn.'iciiis  ui 
the  unending  cold  war. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable 
Ru.<^sians"  provides  this  solid  i)erspective 
with  its  guidincf  captive  nations  thesis. 
Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian.sky,  of 
Gcorsetown  Univer.sitv,  the  book  is  easy 
reading,  revealin.r;  and  well-documented. 
The  structure  of  thoueiit  developed  in 
this  work  will  doubtlessly  jirepare  us  for 
many  more  of  such  incidents  in  the 
future. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  Univrnsity 
Bookstore.  White  Gravenor,  Georsetown 
University,  WashinKton,  D.C.  However, 
some  excerpts  from  tlie  book  will  ^ive  the 
reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  nature 
of  the  work.  The  excerpts  follow: 

The  Story  Behind  the  Captive  Nation's 
V.'EEK  Resolution 
The  resolution  and  the  proclamation 
struck  Moscow  with  the  force  of  a  lightning 
bolt.  Khrushchev  precipitantly  decried  the 
resolution  and  viewed  with  apprehension 
Nixon's  aim  in  coming  to  Moscow,  in  Warsaw 
at  the  time  he  foolishly  railed.  "Tl-ie  only  en- 
slaved peoples  are  in  the  capiUtlistic  coun- 
tries." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Great  perturbance  was  displayed  over  the 

"coincidence  In  the  timing"  of  tlie  proclama- 
tion and  Nixon's  visit.  Moscow  viewed  the 
resolution  as  a  "new  provocative  anti-Sovfct 
campaign."  One  began  to  wonder  who  was 
hysterical  when  he  read  these  cries  cf  pain 
and  Khrushchev's  further  .■•pasm  that  this 
"hysterical  campaign"  of  "petty  provocation" 
proves  that  "panic-stricken  monopolists  .  .  . 
are  losing  the  faculty  of  controlUng  their 
own  actions." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Khrushchev's  tirade  at  the  Soviet-Polish 
Friendship  Rally  in  Moscow  that  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  a  "direct  interference  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  internal  affairs"  is  an  old 
Russian  technique  to  deflect  any  world  inter- 
est from  the  Imperial  and  colonial  spoils  of 
Moscow. 

Actually,  the  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
per  sc  are  no  more  interne!  than  those  of  a 
jailer  incarcerating  independent,  innocent 
citizens.  Khrushchev  knew  this  all  too  well. 
and  he  feared  It  morbidly.  In  fact,  as  a  UPI 
dispatch  well  observed.  "At  the  end  of  his 
40-minute  speech,  as  if  unable  to  get  the 
subject  off  his  mind.  Khrushchev  returned 
to  the  'enslaved  peoples'  theme." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  television  cameras  Khrushchev 
again  cried.  "I  cannot  go  on  without  saying 
it — if  you  would  not  take  such  a  decision 
I  Mr.  Eisenhower's  proclamation  of  Captive 
Peoples  Week)  .  .  .  your  trip  would  be  excel- 
lent." Ihen  the  professed  atheist  blurted. 
"Why  fnis  was  necessary,  God  only  knows. 
What  happened?"  Tlie  answer  to  his  question 
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Is  quite  obvious.  Tlie  .'American  people  have 
not  been  as  naive  as  Khrushchev  jjresumed 
them  to  be  The  the.itrics  of  contmlled  cul- 
tural exchanges,  international  LOokt.,ill  par- 
ties, futile  talkathons,  and  otiier  supernclali- 
ties  have  not  blinded  many  ol  the  .'American 
people  to  the  real  issues.  Without  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  event  and  It-s  impact  Mos- 
c,)W  would  have  kept  en  deceiving  iisell  In 
this  regard. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  above  review  sufficiently  demonstrates 

the  undeniable  impact  and  effectiveness  of 
the  resolution.  The  general  timing  of  the 
resolution  couid  not  have  been  better,  though 
by  liappenstance  the  Week  coincided  with 
Nlxon'.s  visit.  Had  the  ob.servance  been  two 
weeks  before,  the  Muscovite  reaction  would 
l:ave  been  the  same.  Pavlov's  dog  was  not 
trained  iii  Rtissia  without  purpose.  Moreover, 
the  resolution  was  really  In  no  way  embar- 
rassing to  Nixon.  On  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
vided lum  with  a  God-sent  opportunity, 
which,  as  we  noted  before,  he  failed  to  capl- 
t.ilize  on  to  good  advantage.  Then,  too,  the 
President  himself  taw  no  embarn=sment  to 
Nixon.  The  parlies  that  were  embarrassed 
and  showed  it  angrily  were  the  Muscovite 
captors. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Reflecting  accurately  and   impeccably  the 

history  of  Soviet  Hussian  iinperlo-coloniraism 
there  past  50  }-ears.  tlie  resolution  Yv.-i&  those 
nations  and  states  as  captive  v.-hich  have 
directly  or  Indirectly  fallen  under  tiie  for- 
eign domination  ot  Moscow.  One  of  its 
clauses  allows  lor  other  and  new  captive 
iiation.s.  Obviously,  the  ba.sic  criterion  is  the 
destruction  of  national  independence.  In  this 
fundamental  sense  the  Russian  Jiation  can- 
no:  be  construed  as  captive.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  sense  ol  a  tearcli  Ii^r  sur- 
cease from  dome.stlc  totalitarian  tyranny 
there  are  millions  <  f  Russian  captives.  But 
with  equal  certainty  they  by  and  large  were 
not  the  ones  m  Khrushchev's  packed  stadium 
or  tliose  bathing  in  the  Moskva  Kiver.  It 
jtoe.s  without  .saying  that  we  should  always 
hold  out  10  these  individuals  the  hope  for 
democratic  rights  and  liberties.  But  the  best 
and  most  efficacious  way  to  further  t.iis  hope 
IS  by  striving  to  cut  the  in.stitution al  i^rxus 
'oetween  Russian  imperio-colonialism  and 
domestic  Russian  totaUtananism.  The  one 
feeds  on  the  other.  Tills  nexus  ha.?  existed 
lor  centuries  and  has  been  the  key  t  i  Ru.^sian 
imperial  power  whether  under  tiie  Wiiltes 
or  the  Reds. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  the  first  time  our  Crovernnient  has 
taken  official  cognizance  of  the  tremendously 
important  fact  that  the  .'-oviet  Union  itself 
IS  a  colonial  empire.  By  these  documents  we 
have  shown  lliat  we  are  fully  awar^  t.f  the 
captive  status  of  till  the  non-Russian  iiations 
in  tile  USSR.  Indeed,  for  the  hr.st  tune  we 
liave  faced  the  reality  tiiat  the  majority  of 
captive  iiat.uns  are  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Asia.  Historically,  tlie  nations  in  Central 
Europe,  such  ss  Poland.  Hungary  and  others. 
would  i.ever  have  become  captive  to  Russia 
if  other  non-Russian  iintions.  hke  Ukraine. 
Georgia.  Turkestan  and  others,  had  not 
iailen  under  the  imperialist  and  colonialist 
domination  ot  Soviet  Russia.  This  is  a  stub- 
born truth  we  cannot  escape.  It  Is  an  ele- 
mental historical  truth  that  these  documents 
confirm.  It  is  tills  confirmation  that  rocked 
Khrushchev. 

•  •  •  *  a 

It  Is  also  instructive  for  tis  to  note  that 
some  of  our  State  Governors  who  visited  the 
.Soviet  Union  in  1959  cont.nually  Epoke  of  It 
as  a  nation.  Even  those  in  the  Kremlin  have 
hesitated  to  speak  In  this  vein  internally. 
When  basic,  elementary  truths  escape  us, 
iiovv  much  value  can  be  i;ssigned  to  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  made  bv  these 
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touring  Oovermrs  or  other  groups?  It  Is 
patently  evident  that  the  legalistic  f.icade  of 
the  Soviet  Union  ticfogged  their  undersland- 
Ina;  of  the  foremost  Issues  within  this  sub- 
strate empire 

Khrushrhev  recopnlzed  rhe  psychological 
blow  thnt  the  resolution  represented  F^^r  too 
long  he  h;»d  boasted  of  the  Rllegedly  r.tpld 
strides  made  by  Moscow  In  economic  devel- 
opment. In  military  prowess,  sclentlftc. 
af-hlevemcnts,  cultural  betterment  and  the 
like  He  compared  these  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  nation  But  one  need  only  ask 
wh?ther  Ru'slis  over-Inflated  iccompUsh- 
menta  would  have  been  pos-^lble  without  the 
capMve  resources  of  Ukraine.  T\irlcestan. 
Oeorglii  ind  other  rich  non-Ru<!sl.in  n  itlons 
s'.ibJ'iBi'pd  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  well-founded  perstJectlve  laid  down  In 
th<»  res'jlutlon  truthfully  devaluates  the 
boasts  md  blufTs  of  Moscow's  comparisons 
with  the  real  achievements  of  our  nation 
Thl.s  is  what  troubled  Khrushchev  m->st  On 
the  basis  of  this  historical  perspective  the 
economic  scientific  and  other  comparisons 
made  between  the  substrate  empire  and  our 
nation  are  out  of  real  contest.  Psychological- 
ly and  politically  It  Is  h.ardly  comforting  for 
the  Kreml'n  and  it«  pr-'pa';,mda  apparatus 
to  have  t-he  world  know  that  Russia's 
3tr»»np;th,  Mtch  as  It  is,  is  parasltlcally  built 
on  captive  resources  both  within  and  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  Tet  this  Is  the  moving 
truth  which  we  have  scarcely  tapped  The 
resolution  and  the  proclamations  have  In 
themselves  hecjun  to  tap  It 

•  •  •  «  • 

M.ide  consistently  insecure  about  its  cap- 
tive millions.  Moscow  would  not  push  as  vig- 
orously its  borderl.md  policy  m  Iraq.  Iran 
and  elsewhere;  and  such  organizations  .is  the 
C<»ntral  Trc.itv  Organization  which  replaced 
the  old  Baghdad  Pact,  w  nild  not  be  under 
the  same  pressures  Troubleshooters.  like 
Vladimir  Y.  Semlchastnv,  the  defamer  of 
Pasternak,  would  have  to  be  sent  frequently 
uj  are.ia  ,il;e  .\/erbal)an  to  try  to  deal  with 
recurring  upsurges  cif  "bourgeois  Ideology." 
For  surveillance  and  control  it  h.is  been 
Moscow's  policy  anvway  to  place  Russians  in 
the  second  secretaryship  o:  the  party  In  the 
captive  non-Russian  republics.  For  our  na- 
tional Interes-  .ind  the  g.ia!  of  world  freedom 
these  and  countless  other  results  would 
manifest  Mosrow's  basic  insecurity  We  can 
Insure  this  insecurity  by  preventing  Mos- 
cow from  ever  thln'sln^  that  we  would  accede 
In  inv  circumstances  to  the  permanent  cap- 
tivity of  the  more  than  twenty  enslaved  na- 
tions. 

•  •  •  >  • 

In  raising  the  points  that  he  did  Khru- 
shchev w.ts  banking  on  the  unfamlllarlty  of 
his  American  readers  with  the  realities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  First,  the  introductory  sen- 
tences on  socialism  and  capitalism  can  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  .\s  mentioned  above,  a 
point  >f  argumentative  deflection  was  intro- 
duced here  with  no  real  bearing  on  the  issue 
troubling  Khrushchev  .\  complete  and  thor- 
ough politico-economic  comparison  between 
the  national  economy  of  the  USA  and  the 
empire  economy  of  the  USSR  would  lead  to 
a  day-and-night  conclusion  when  it  comes 
to  the  values  of  "efficacy.  "  "prosperity."  and 
"happiness  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  second  point  of  Interest  is  Khru- 
shchev's own  misreading  of  the  resolution,  or, 
if  he  read  it  correctly,  then  his  dishonesty  in 
the  treatment  of  Its  contents  The  resolution 
specifically  refers  to  enslavement  by  Russian 
Communist  aggression,  not  by  tiie  vague 
and  meaningless  concept  of  Communism  By 
this  honest  speciflcation  the  resolution  Is 
grounded  in  historical  fact,  not  In  philosoph- 
ical vaguery  Moreover,  as  concerns  the  lib- 
eration of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  USSR,  nowhere  does  the  resolution 
contam    any    speciflcatiun    of    "Kazakhstan, 
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Turkmenistan  and  even  a  certain  Ural 
Area.'  "  It  does  specify  the  Turkestan  nation 
and  Idel-Ural,  which  consists  of  the  Tatars. 
Bashkirs  and  other  non-Russia.i  peoples  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Urals. 

.  •  •  •  • 

But  what  is  most  illuminating  in  these 
passages  is  the  Russian's  use  ot  a  spurious 
argument  that  has  been  characteristically 
exploited  by  some  anti-Communist  Ru.s6ian 
emigres  md  their  unwary  Americnn  friends 
who  seek  to  preserve  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  the  basic  Russian  empire  Khrushchev's 
implied  comparison  between  Texas.  Arizona, 
and  California  and  comparable  .ireas  in  the 
USSR  is.  except  for  geography,  a  specloslty 
wnich  has  hoodwinked  many  Americans. 
Some  of  our  leaders  In  public  life  have  used 
precisely  the  same  specious  argument. 

•  «  •  •  * 
Here.  too.  the  cardinal  objective  snutthr  by 

Khrushchev  in  the  period  aheid  was  .again 
evident  His  cynical  remarks  about  prayers 
and  O'Xl  did  not  conceal  his  sxi.stalned  con- 
cern aboxit  "Interference  In  other  peoples' 
affairs  "  Such  self-insuring  Interferf-nce  on 
our  part  is  In  reality  directed  at  the  wide- 
spread Russian  interference  In  ,ind  domina- 
tion of  all  the  captive  non-Ru.sslan  nations 
In  brief.  Khrushchev  again  singled  out  the 
resolution,  and  in  the  ibldlng  hope  that  "now 
times  have  changed"  he  bade  us  not  ti>  inter- 
rupt his  coli->nlallst  interference  with  the  lives 
of  the  captives  peoples  Moscow's  victory  in 
this  fundamental  resf)ect  would  exceed  in 
value  .ill  the  military  might  it  now  has  or 
will  have  in  the  future 

•  «  •  •  • 

MOSCOW    Sn-.KS    TO    BfRY    THF    RESOLtJTION 

Before  commenting  on  the  Russian  "peace 
and  friendship"  or  "peaceful  coexistence" 
technique  it  would  profit  us  to  review  briefly 
several  additional  examples  of  Red  'otali- 
tarian  reaction  to  Captive  Nations  Week  from 
its  inception  to  recent  vears  At  Camp  David 
in  September  1959,  Khrushchev  seemed  to 
be  obsessed  with  the  resolution  As  described 
by  Governor  Wllllum  W  Scranton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  then  had  been  attached  'o  the 
Department  of  State  and  accompanied  the 
Russian  dictator,  the  situation  .ippeared  ,is 
follows  "I  think  anybody  who  was  connect- 
ed with  this  visit  in  anv  way  will  tell  you 
that  this  particular  resolution  made  more  of 
an  impression  on  Chairman  Khrushchev,  and 
he  mvected  against  it  at  a  greater  rate  almost 
daily  while  he  was  here,  than  any  other  .single 
thing  th.it  America  was  doing  In  the  Cold 
War" 

.  •  •  •  • 

Examples  abound  for  1961  ilso.  Moscow's 
Praida  itt.icked  the  Week  .it  length  md  held 
that  "it  is  not  at  all  fortuitous  that  this  Mme 
the  farce  represented  by  the  Captive  Nations 
Week'  should  coincide  with  the  hullabaloo 
created  by  American  propaganda  around  the 
West  Berlin  question  '  .\s  another  highlight 
of  the  period.  Khrushchev  once  again  vlo. 
lently  denounced  the  resolution  at  the  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  in  October.  I!i61. 

These  vehement  assaults  continued  into 
196'2.  For  example,  the  organ  of  'he  Soviet 
government,  Izvestia.  leveled  its  big  guns 
against  President  Kennedy  for  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  Week. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

Months  before  the  1963  Captive  Nations 
Wee^  w.is  pr(jclalmed.  i  Soviet  Russian  week- 
ly raised  Che  que.slion,  "Is  it  not  high  Ume 
to  discontinue  the  Captive  Nations  Week'  In 
the  United  States?"  Its  ostensible  reason 
was  'That  is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as 
the    Hungarian  Question'  " 

«  •  •  •  * 

.\mo..g  the  underiiiigs  in  the  Red  Empire. 
North  Korea  was  about  the  most  vicious  that 
year,  smearing  the  President  as  a  "third-class 
clown."  .md,  over  the  Pyongyang  Fiadio.  call- 
ing tlie  Week  a  despl-able  .mlmal  campaign 
jf  the  US  ruling  circles  " 
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In  1964  the  nervous  responses  were  much 
the  same:  Izvrstia  rattled  along  with  these 
choice  comments  With  e'.erv  passing  year 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  beccmes  a  nuisance 
and  The  stupid  situation  in  which  the 
W.ishington  legislators  and  rulers  found 
themselves  Is  becomlnir  evident  even  for 
those  who  earnestly  propagate  the  imperial- 
istic policy  of  the  U  S  A" 

.  •  •  • 

And  on  the  verv  eve  of  his  ouster,  Khru- 
shchev once  again  had  to  shout  l>efore  an 
audience  m  Czecho-Slovikla,  "In  the  Uni'fd 
States  a  farce  entitled  "captive  nations  v.ck" 
Is  held  every  year  The  people's  democrati- 
system  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years 
but  the  imperialists  still  ramble  on  with 
nonsensical  ideas  I'f  "liberating'  t'le  nations 
of  eastern  Europe."" 

These  selected  examples  for  each  year  form 
an  illumlnatlne  hackcround  for  anv  consid- 
eration of  Mo.scow'.s  propaganda  efforts  alom; 
the  lines  of  "peace  .md  friendship'"  or  "peace- 
ful coexistence  "' 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Kremlin's  denunciations  of  the  reso- 
lution from  July,  1959  to  the  present  hav:' 
clearlv  demonstrated  how  deeply  It  has  pene- 
trated Moscow's  cold  war  armor  Moscow  fe.ir- 
thls  resolution  more  than  anything  else  n 
the  politico-psychological  front  As  we  shall 
see,  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  the  law 
svmbolUes  enormous  .md  even  decisive  colrl 
war  possibilities. 

,  ,  .  •  • 

At  the  time,  many  reporters,  writers,  and 
analysts  required  to  know  where  Txirkestai. 
or  White  Ruthenla  Is  located.  Some  wrote  ii.-^ 
though  the  minority  captive  nations  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  were  the  only  nations  listed  n 
the  resolution.  But  what  could  one  i-xpec* 
when  on  the  hlsrhest  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment the  USSR  has  been  referred  to  ;us  "the 
Soviet  nation."  and  the  different  natltms 
within  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  arbltrari'.v 
and  somewhat  Insularly  called  "the  Soviet 
people"  or  "the  Soviets." 

•  •  • 

Furthermore,  in  terms  of  the  resolution 
and  the  wealth  of  evidence  underlying  it  our 
many  economic,  military,  scientific,  and  othfr 
comparisons  between  the  USSR  and  the  US.\ 
are  drawn  on  false  premises.  We  have  pointffi 
this  out  for  the  military  in  an  article  m 
"Basic  Ml.=conceptlons  in  US.  MlUt.irv 
Thought  on  the  USSR."  In  a  later  chapttr 
we  shall  observe  that  the  same  criticism  a;  - 
plies  to  our  unrealistic  economic  com- 
parisons. 

.  •  •  • 

One  cannot  begin  to  evaluate  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  these  activities  unless  his  1: - 
tellectual  approach  to  Moscow's  total  .tc- 
tlvity  is  an  integralist  and  holistic  one.  .\ 
grasp  of  the  total  war  being  flung  upon  '.s 
Is  Impossible  also  without  a  working  concrp: 
of  the  Cold  War  An  effective  concept  of  "  r.c 
Cold  War  holds  that  it  Is  a  twilight  con- 
dition of  neither  real  peace  nor  hot  war 
one  where  all  the  basic  elements  of  a  i.^t 
war— predatory  design,  aggressive  strateev. 
tactics,  and  techniques — are  present  except 
for  open  military  combat  between  states.  As 
Icng  practiced  by  imperialist  Russia,  a  cold 
war  Is  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  a  hot  w.-.r 
with  the  massive  body  of  military  conflict 
kept  in  secondary  reserve. 


Rpclaimini;   Lost   Manpower 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12,1968 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
commend  to  the  Members  of  this  body  an 
importai^t  project  which  has  just  been 
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launched  in  iny  city  ci  Cleveland  under 
the  dinction  of  the  .suix'rintendent  of 
public  ."school.s.  Dr  Paul  Brin^.s,  with  the 
ciKjperation  of  the  General  Electric 
Coip  .  ""hich  hit.s  lai"ge  industrial  com- 
niiimcnt.s  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

This  i)i'oiccts  relates  to  the  c.'^tablish- 
nierit  of  a  meaninsTful  pnictical  vocation- 
al institution  in  which  the  enrollees, 
rf'jular  liigh  school  aged  students  will 
.s;end  pait  of  tiieir  scho  il  day  in  educa- 
tional activitie.<;  and  the  remainder  in  ac- 
tual productive  manufacturing  work  to 
pioduce  .salable  electrical  items. 

Tiie  .school  will  be  run  like  a  regular 
factory,  i.s  located  within  the  ghetto  and 
uill  deal  foi'  the  most  pa-.t  v.ith  youne 
])i'nple  who  '>vould  otherwise  be  i>otential 
or  actual  dropouts.  This  project  is  most 
t■^c'tinsr  and  will  be  followed  clo.sely  by 
tducators  and  industrial  mana2:ement 
jieople  throughout  the  counti-y.  This 
unique  experience  is  a  credit  to  the  for- 
ward thinking  of  the  executives  and  staff 
it  GE  and  our  own  superintendent  and 
Lis  splendid  staff  at  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education  who  give  unstlntingly  of 
their  time  and  their  mental  energy  to  de- 
velop and  support  creative,  meaningful 
educational  programs.  The  story  from  the 
magazine  Steel  on  this  important  project 
1    as  follows: 

ruE  Dropovt     How  To  Reclaim  Lost 
Manpower 

Take  u  hard  look  at  a  program  that's  being 
set  up  In  Cleveland.  It's  Jointly  sponsored  by 
T!ie  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  and  area 
lustness.  commerce,  and  Industry  and  will. 
t!:ry  hop;>.  be  under  way  by  fall  1968. 

"This  .  .  effort."'  explains  Dr.  Paul  W. 
Briggs.  superintendent.  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  "is  aimed  specifically  nt  breaking  the 
poverty  and  welfare  cycle  of  the  Innerclty 
and  providing  Job  training  for  immediate 
I'laccment   in  productive  work." 

Donated  by  General  Electric  Co.,  the  four- 
I'-vel.  222.598  sq  ft  facility  In  the  heart  of 
'!.e  ghetto  will  house  a  project  combining 
laslc  education  and  paid  work  experience, 
.'-rudents  will  be  "'youne  unemployed  drop- 
luts.""  says  Dr  Brlggs.  "These  are  the  ones 
wp  have  to  get  to.  We  have  lost  them  to  date." 
.\nd  unemployment  among  youths  aged  17  to 
".").  both  male  and  female,  who  are  no  longer 
:•.  school  is  a  staggering  58"^  .  How  many  can 
the  facility  handle?  "We  don't  know  the  ca- 
[■  iclty  of  the  project  so  far." 

LOGISTICS 

Recruiters  who  live  within  the  ghetto  "Will 
c  'ntact  dropouts  about  the  program"s  avall- 
;  inllty,  and  a  bus  service  will  operate  between 
♦!.o  rhetto  and  the  training  center. 

Participants  will  spend  part  of  each  day  In 
rm  environment  devoted  to  learning  how  to 
i-'ct  and  hold  a  Job — studying  subjects  like 
1  Mslc  reading,  WTlting,  and  mathematics,  as 
'.'■■pll  as  money  management,  personal  hygiene, 
.'iiid  good  \vork  habits.  The  rest  of  the  time 
Tiiey'll  be  In  Industry-sponsored  work  areas 
:  r  on  the  Job  training  In  actual  reproduction 
vnrk. 

".^n  Important  feature  of  the  program, 
probably  unique,  (will)  be  Immediate  paid 
employment  upon  enrollment,"  the  superin- 
tendent points  out.  Industry  will  finance 
this  part  of  the  project  and  "Will  sublease 
space  in  the  facility  for  the  training  setups. 
fJeneral  Electric  was  the  first  to  sign  up. 

"TTie  participant  won"t  necessarily  go  to 
the  company  which  trained  him  when  he's 
r-^ady  for  full-time  employment,"  Dr,  Brlggs 
tells  Steel.  "We  don't  want  to  'trap'  him  that 
way.  And  the  length  of  the  course  will  de- 
pend on  the  individual.  We'll  program  it 
around  each  person,  according  to  his  needs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  teachers,'"  he  continues,  "will  come 
from  trade  schools  and  some  may  be  loaned 
by  Industry  as  a  special  task  force.  We're 
also  looking  to  the  type  ut  person  who  has 
volunteered  for  "VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps." 

WHT     A     PUBLIC-PRIVATE     EFFORT' 

"While  industry  can,  should,  and  will  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  underprivileged  persons,  it  can- 
not be  expected,  nor  does  it  have  the  know- 
how  to  provide  all  the  training  and  educa- 
tion required  to  help  build  lull,  productive 
lives,"  Dr.  Brlggs  explains. 

"The  urban  school  must  cooperate  with 
business  and  industry  in  finding  new  ways 
to  help  the  ghetto  youth  prepare  quickly  and 
adequately  for  the  Jobs  that  are  now  avail- 
able and  that  expanding  technology  Is  mak- 
ing available  for  tomorrow." 

Adds  Robert  "V.  Corning,  general  manager 
of  GE's  Lamp  Dlv.,  Cleveland:  "The  econ- 
omy now  has  more  Jobs  than  qualified  work- 
ers. The  problem  is  that  the  disadvantaged 
unemployed  often  are  not  qualified  for  in- 
dustrial Jobs.  One  way  that  the  business 
community  can  help  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  closing  this  employ- 
ability  gap  .  .  .  Urban  problems,  like  edu- 
cation and  employment,  have  to  be  tackled 
on  a  systems  basis — that  is.  pulling  together 
all  the  talents  and  resources  of  key  commu- 
nity groups  into  a  cooperative  problem-solv- 
ing  approach." 

The  project  will  be  run  with  funds  from 
federal,  state,  and  private  sources.  "It  will  be 
heavily  financed — 75""; ,  perhaps — through  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  funds."  says  Dr. 
Brlggs. 

Architectural  and  other  fees  for  setting  up 
the  facility  may  be  paid  for  by  a  foundation. 
These,  however,  will  be  low  compared  with 
the  cost  of  a  totally  new  building — $5  mil- 
lion. 


Formation  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Con- 
gressional  Squadron 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
charter  issued  to  the  congressional 
squadron  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  the 
olBcial  U.S.  Air  Force  Auxiliary. 

Last  Thursday  morning,  February  8, 
Brig.  Gen.  William  W.  Wilcox.  USAF. 
National  Commander  of  CAP.  was  guest 
of  honor  at  the  first  breakfast  held  by 
the  congressional  squadroii.  The  general 
welcomed  the  20  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
and  aides  who  have  already  joined  this 
dedicated  organization. 

In  the  1940's  I  was  privileged  to  be  an 
active  member  of  CAP,  and  it  is  most 
rewarding  once  again  to  be  a  member  of 
an  organization  that  is  credited  by  our 
Air  Force  with  having  flo'A'n  70  percent 
of  all  search  and  rescue  missions  in  the 
United  States. 

The  CAP  Congressional  Squadron 
hopes  to  undertake  a  program  of  flight 
instruction-  and  other  skills  related  to 
CAP  activities,  including  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  youth  program.  The  CAP 
cadet  program,  which  currently  has 
some  47,000  cadets,  is  a  very  potent 
weapon  in  combating  juvenile  delin- 
quency. As  General  Wilcox  has  stated, 
however,  the  goal  is  some  250,000  cadets. 
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Our  squadron  will  do  everything  possible 
to  help  the  CAP  achieve  this  noal. 

On  t>ehalf  of  the  congrc.s.sional  squad- 
ron I  invite  and  welcome  all  Members 
of  the  Hou.se,  their  wives  and  families  as 
well  as  permanent  staff  a.s,sistants  to  join 
us  in  these  worthwhile  endeavors. 


Urgent  National  Need  for  a  Modern 
Nuclear  Navy 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOtTISIANA 

I.\-  THE  HOU.'5E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.,  the  Feb- 
ruary is.sue  of  Navy  magazine,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  contains  a  very  concise  but  none- 
theless complete  .summary  of  ^he  inertia 
di.splayed  by  the  Pentagon  toward  pro- 
viding our  Nation  with  a  modern  nuclear 
Navy. 

The  article,  written  by  the  national 
president  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  Charles  F.  Duchein,  de- 
serves careful  reading  by  every  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  trust  that  this  article,  which  hope- 
fully looks  to  the  newly  designated  Sec- 
retary of  E>efen.se.  Clark  M.  Clifford,  as 
an  advocate  of  a  nuclear-powered  Navy, 
is  prophetic. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  pre'jident  of 
the  Navy  League  that  Cla'-k  M  Clifford 
will  join  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  in.sist  on  providing  our  Nation 
with  a  truly  modem  Navy. 

The  article,  entitled  "A  Modem  Nu- 
clear Navy — An  Urgent  National  Need." 
is  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
so  as  to  enable  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  reflect  on  this  vital  defense  problem: 

A    MODKRN    N'-fl  EAR    NAVY — AT<    URGENT 

National  Need 

I  By  Charles  F    Duchein.  National  President, 

Navy  League  of  the  United  States) 

The  congressional  clarion  has  sounded  loud 
and  clear. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Chairman  of  the  House 
.Armed  .Services  Committee,  spoke  for  a  res- 
tive Coneress  recently  "when  he  denounced 
the  ploy  of  the  contractual  "stretch  out."  the 
Pentagon-ordered  re-studtes  of  studies  al- 
ready made,  and  he  demanded  a  halt  to  the 
self-imposed  moratorium  on  construction  of 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships. 

"Frankly.  I  do  not  know  how  Congress  ran 
make  its  position  on  this  matter  anymore 
clear.  "We  are  bound  and  determined  that  we 
shall  provide  our  Navy  with  nuclear-powered 
warships  .  .  ."  he  said. 

Deep  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  the 
Congress  by  the  American  people,  for  Its 
persistent  advocacy  kept  the  nuclear-powered 
surface  shin  program  alive  and  prc^^erved  a 
major  strategic  advantage  the  United  States 
holds  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Heavy  pressure  from  the  lawmakers  gave 
the  Navy,  after  a  five-year  delay,  its  latest — 
and  second — nuclear  frigate,  the  USS  Trux- 
tun.  which  Is  now  at  combat  ready  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Congre.ss.  with  the  wisdom  of 
years  of  defense  experience,  re-enforced  by 
the  courageotis  counsel  of  "Vice  Admiral  H.  G. 
Rlckover,  has  set  an  unfaltering  course. 

Notwithstanding  congressional  effort,  con- 
troversy still  marks  the  pace  of  the  transition 
from  "oil  to  the  atom,"  reminding  one  of 
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President  Kennedys  favorite  blbUrsl  quota- 
tions Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people 
perish  " 

The  USS  Kennedy,  a  fossU-fueled  carrier, 
stptims  toward  the  2l8t  century  a  red-neon 
reminder  of  his  thou(?hta  on  Mslon  "  In  glar- 
\ng  contrast  to  the  late  President's  oceanic 
vision.  Is  the  obsolescent  power  plant  of  the 
ship  hearing  his  name 

Thirteen  years  after  the  submarine  USS 
Natitllus  rlrst  signaled.  "Underway  on  nu- 
flear  power  '  only  four  nuclear  surface  ships 
have  Joined  the  U  9  Fleet  For  a  nation  that 
boasts  a  veariv  grt-ss  national  product  of 
more  than  J800  bllUnn.  the  record  Is  singu- 
larly unlnsplrlpt; 

But  hopeful  signs  show  on  the  horizon. 
The  ^harp  focus  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
R  Ignatius  developed  on  the  spectacular 
perfc>rniance  of  nuclear-powered  ships  in  his 
1967  N:\vv  Dav  talk  In  Chicago  was  one  He 
concluded  that  three  warships  during  a  Viet 
Nam  deployment  ran  accomplish  the  task  .  f 
four  conventionally  powered  ships  Notwith- 
standing the  slight  over-^lmpUflcatlon  the 
superiority  of  a  nuclear  N'avv.  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  offering  decision- 
makers a  wider  choice  of  options,  was  driven 
home  convincingly 

The  conclusive  e\  Idence  of  .ictiial  opera- 
tions support  this  thesis.  Commanders  at 
sea  appreciate  the  increased  tactical  flexibil- 
ity undo  i.>osslMe  by  unlimited  endurance  at 
high  speed  E.tpertenced  military  planners 
gra.-'.p  the  ..i^niflc  ince  'f  the  totally  new 
striU'gic  and  tactical  dimension  gained  with 
the  sustained  mobility  of  nuclear  power.  They 
understand  the  quantum  Jump  in  naval 
rcadlnesis  provided  but  unfortunately  this 
escapes  the  "Cost  Effectiveness"  analysts  and 
their  computets 

The  ur.der-publlclzed  first  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe  by  nuclear- powered  surf.^e 
ships  on  operation  Sea  Orbit  in  1964.  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  superb  strategic 
performance  of  the  nuclear  task  force. 
Throughout  the  3l.000-mlle,  .i7-day  voyage. 
USS  Enterprise.  USS  Long  Beach  and  USS 
Bain  bridge  cruised  at  close  to  top  speed. 
showing  how  quickly  the  US.  presence  can 
be  re-enforced  m  remote  areas  of  the  world. 
There  were  no  stops  for  reftiellng  or  replen- 
ishment, revealing  an  unprecedented  logis- 
tic self-sufflcleiicy  The  Integrity  of  the  task 
force  In  !<ing-range  high-speed  steaming 
hlgh-llghteo  the  importance  or  nuclear  de- 
stuyers  within  the  task  force  TJie  strangulat- 
ing necessif.  :or  siuwing  or  stopping  to  fuel 
destroyers  having  been  eliminated,  the  top 
speed  of  .id\ance  ot  nearly  30  knots  could 
bo  maintained  indefinitely 

Subsequent  to  Sea  Orbit,  wartime  deploy- 
ments In  Viet  Nam  confirmed  the  vastly  im- 
proved tactical  performance.  Not  needing 
fuel,  they  remained  on  the  line  far  longer 
with  an  'instant  readiness,"  enhancing  their 
safety. 

Both  strategically  and  tactically,  even  in 
terms  of  cost,  the  concept  of  a  nuclear  Navy 
speak-s  convincingly  for  itself  The  rapid 
shrinkage  of  multlblUlon  dollar  overseas 
bases,  the  closure  "f  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sov- 
ereignty struggle  for  the  Pan.ima  Canal  and 
the  existing  p<.iwer  vacuum  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  .-oupied  with  the  rapid  rise  of  the  So- 
viet challenge  at  .sea.  failed  to  impress  a  ;and- 
onented.  cost -conscious  Defense  regime  as  to 
the  vital  need  for  i  nuclear  fleet  But  these 
same  lacta  must  now  be  faced  up  to  fron- 
tally  to  fulfill  the  Nation's  future. 

I  contend,  with  the  Congress,  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  pull  out  the  "nuclear  propulsion 
stops."  and  gain  the  full  advantage  of  this 
revolutionary  power  for  peace  But  to  do  so. 
a  new  order  oi  determination  is  needed. 

In  building  a  nuclear  Navy,  the  Polaris 
precedent  Is  well  established.  Given  purpose- 
ful policy  by  our  government,  rapid  resulia 
follow.  Forty-one  nucle<ir-p<j»ereU  fleet  bal- 
listic miisile  submarines  were  built  In  eight 
years.  The  McNamara-prepared  Pentagon 
budget    presented    to    the   Congress    by    the 
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President  falls  to  provide  for  any  new  nu- 
clear ship  construction  In  FY  1969  However. 
the  long-awaited  breakthrough  may  have 
been  heralded  when  Clark  M.  Clifford,  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense,  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  late 
last  mL.nth.  that  he  Savors  construction  of 
nucle.ir  powered  surface  ships. 

The  Navy  League  pledges  Its  fullest  sup- 
port m  this  premise  to  the  new  Secretary  .of 
Defense,  holding  as  a  matter  of  deep  convic- 
tion, 'hat  the  course  of  action  proposed  by 
the  Congress  la  clearly  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Navy-  to  borrow  a 
ChurchllUan  phrase — soon  will  be  able  to 
"stop  breeding  slow  race  horses"  of  the  sea, 
and  help  the  Nation  celebrate  Its  200th  An- 
ulversary  with  a  new  and  n^xlern  nuclear 
Navy. 


Safe  Streets  Bill 

HON.  JOSEPH  p.  ADDABBO 

nil-    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  ADIMBBO.  Mr.  Spoaker,  1  year 
lias  passed  .since  the  safe  stret't.s  and 
crime  control  leei-slalion  was  introduced 
in  the  Congress.  During  that  year,  crime 
lias  risen  steadily  in  this  Nation  luid 
new  patterns  of  civil  disorder  have 
emerged  in  many  cities.  Meanwhile,  dur- 
ing the  year,  law-enforcement  aeci.cies 
continued  to  work  against  difficult  odds: 
hampered  by  shortages  of  men,  by  lack 
of  training,  and  by  outmoded  equipment. 
Some  were  aided  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965 — our  Fed- 
eral srants  program  for  criminal  jus- 
tice— but  more,  many  more,  were  not. 
They  could  not  be.  Since  December  1965. 
$17.3  million  in  these  LEA  grants  has 
been  k'lven  to  the  agencies  of  crim- 
inal justice — primarily  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

That  has  meant  an  average  of  about 
S7  million  a  year  available  for  training 
police  and  the  .staffs  <if  corrections  insti- 
tutions, for  research  and  demonstration 
in  crime  prevention  and  control,  and  for 
improvement  of  courts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  That  is  a  tall 
order  for  ST  million.  It  is  not  enough  and 
the  LEA  Act  is  not  broad  enough  to  cope 
with  crime  in  this  Nation,  thu  safe 
streets  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is.  It  will  permit  a  widescale  at- 
tack against  crime,  lending  a.ssistance  to 
local-law  enforcement,  stimulating;  new 
technology,  increasing  efficiency  with 
training  and  equipment  support,  and  en- 
couraging coordination  in  planning,  op- 
L-rations.  and  research  by  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  full  national  anticrime  strategy 
was  laid  before  us  today  in  the  Presi- 
dents special  crime  message.  Althoui^h 
I  may  not  agree  with  all  points.  I  belie\c 
the  major  program  and  ixilicies  to  carry 
It  out  are  necessaiT-  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation, in  conjiuiction  with  the  addition- 
al stress  on  the  ever-increasing  problem 
of  the  misuse  of  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  as  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  may  go  a  long  way,  if 
properly  implemented,  in  curing  this 
ever-growing  scourge  on  America  and 
especially  young  America, 


Fehnmrii  K\   ltit;s 

Addreii  by  U,S.  Ambassador  Leonard 
linger  at  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Luncheon,  Bangkok,  Thailand 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  my  recent  trip  to  Southea.n 
Asia  I  had  the  privilet-'e  of  visiting  Tha  - 
land.  What  I  ob.served  there  was  a  :•  - 
.sponsible,  restrained  and  widely  suppos- 
ed .-Xmerican  presence,  which  the  Thai 
people  appreciated  and  identified  wit;; 
the  cause  of  their  own  national  ind'  - 
pcndence  and  aspiratlon.s. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Ameri- 
can elToi-ts  in  that  country,  and  It  has  it 
times  become  the  focal  jioint  for  a  strain 
of  debate  in  the  continuing  controversv 
over  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matt-r 
what  the  result  of  the  American  int<.i- 
ventinn  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  likely  to  be  folt 
in  this  more  .stable,  highly  uationali.5tic 
neishboring  state. 

Thailand  will  continue  to  l.ave  an  ;i- 
tercst.  then,  in  the  outcome  of  the  str'd-'- 
L'le  in  Vietnam.  But  it  should  be  du'.y 
noted  liere  that  Thailand  s  own  position 
is  ciu;te  different  and  more  .secure  tiian 
that  of  her  neighbor,  and  that  sho  fares 
the  problems  of  development  and  Com- 
munist hostiliiv  '.v;:h  .strrn.Uh.  The 
King,  government,  and  people  of  Thai- 
land are  aware  of  their  capabilities  ar.cl 
-h.\ro  national  pride.  Thi.s  pride  is  coupled 
with  a  great  sense  of  respect  for  Amer- 
icans, and  the  active  participation  e 
play  in  Thai  development 

The  Honorable  Leonard  Uncer.  '.e 
-American  Ambassador  in  Banpkok.  - 
cently  made  a  .speech  at  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  there,  and  out- 
lined .some  of  his  most  important  r.xvo 
iiences  duriiv^  his  past  10  years — in 
Thailand  and  Laos,  and  dealing  in  Asian 
matters  in  Washington.  His  remarks 
clarify  a  number  of  questions  Amcricar.s 
have  about  thi.^  land — and  the  stake  v.e 
have  in  its  survival  and  prosperity.  Tliry 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  whethrr 
or  not  our  efforts  have  been  recognized: 
and  his  words  should  be  reassuring  to  uU 
of  us  who  wonder  if  it  is  worth  t  re 
trouble. 

Reading  the  Ambassador's  speech 
>hould  uive  one  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  competence  of  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service,  and  the  deep  as  well  ps  wide 
ranse  of  knowledge  possessed  by  some  of 
our  top  diplomats. 

Mr.  Unger  is  certainly  one  of  the-e 
men  His  message  is  of  i)articular  perti- 
nence to  the  whole  issue  of  wiial  the  role 
uf  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  in  that 
'part  of  the  world. 

I  highly  recommend  the  Amba.ssador  s 
remarks  to  all  of  us  in  the  House,  .md 
to  the  American  people  at  lame.  Both 
"riove"  and  "hawks"  alike  will  lind  i  n'- 
freshing  outlook  here,  and  h's  words  are 
tho.se  of  experience  and  reali-sm.  They 
offer  a  vision  of  the  task  ahead,  a  leasoa.- 
nble  respect  for  the  Thai  people  ri-^'-a 
decent  hope  for  the  success  of  o'lr  mutual 
elTort.  I  place  his  remarks  at  tlas  point 
in  the  Record: 
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Address  ly  U.S.  Ambas.sador  Leonard  Unceb 

AT       .^MbRICAN        CHAMBER       OP       COMMERCE 

LuNCiiKoN,   Uanckok,   Thailand,  January 

17,  1968 

I  npprec.ite  this  opportunity  to  meet 
\j1th  memtiers  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  la  ThftUnnd.  and  welcome  the 
inviliitlon  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an 
nnnu-.i!  ,ippe:irance  by  the  American  Am- 
bafs.idor.  Much  of  what  1  have  to  say  today 
will  relate  to  our  relations,  .is  Americans, 
with  ihe  Th.\is  in  whose  country  we  are 
Uvliig  i.s  guests.  While  the  record  of  Thal- 
Ame.-ir.iu  relations  tpeaks  for  Itself,  gen- 
erally, bight  tends  to  be  lost  from  time  to 
time  c  f  certain  bu.«ic  realities  which  I  would 
like  to  put  In  better  perspective.  I  should 
Btate  I'.t  the  outlet,  that  In  addition  to  speak- 
ing as  The  Pre.'-ldent's  personal  representa- 
tive ivi  Thail.ind,  I  i.m  expressing  deep,  per- 
sonal convictions  based  upon  experiences 
over  t.ie  past  ten  years — first  In  Thailand, 
then  111  Laos,  and  more  recently  In  Wash- 
ingti  n.  where  I  dealt  with  many  Southeast 
AsiiiU  matters,  particularly  the  problem  of 
X'lctri.im. 

I 

\i('  :.:.m.  by  almost  any  standard.  Is  the 
most  i-.bsorbiup  and  complex  Issue  In  Ameri- 
can political  life  today.  The  issue  Is  whether 
ilie  r.i'.tions  of  Southeast  Asia  shall  be  able 
to  fft  tnelr  own  independent  course  and  be 
free  of  subversive  aggression.  Thailand, 
ttierefLre.  id^o  altarhs  extreme  Importance 
to  tr.e  outcome  «i  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 
Its  deternnnaiion  equals  that  of  the  United 
States  to  bnng  about  a  final  settlement  in 
Victn.'.ni  which  assures  national  freedom 
unci  lo'ters  the  ret'irn  of  peaceful  order  to 
SDUtiieast  Asian  affairs. 

The  go\ernincnt  cf  Thailand  has  m.ide  its 
position  unnustakably  clear.  It  has  done  this 
through  active  participation  in  collective  de- 
fensi."  .urancrenientK  tmder  SEATO.  Thailand 
has  also  enabled  the  U.S.  to  bring  Its  air 
power  to  bear  .igamst  North  Vietnam  and 
Us  infiltration  into  the  South.  Thailand  has 
sent  troops  cf  Its  own  to  help  defend  South 
Vietnam,  ana  it  lias  t.iken  firm  measures  to 
protect  Its  own  people  r gainst  those  assault- 
ing net  only  .South  Vietnam  and  large  sec- 
tors if  Lacs,  today,  but  Thailand  itself. 

Con.!nunlst  liOfti:ity  toward  Tliailand  Is 
but  (lie  of  many  reflections  of  this  nation's 
strati'S.c  importance  in  the  total  Southeast 
.^slan  picture  Ironic  as  it  may  seem,  an- 
other measure  of  Thailand's  key  role  In 
Southe,-.£t  Asian  events  l.s  this  country's 
growing  prominence  in  the  American  con- 
trovrr^y  over  Vietnam. 

Ir.  tr.e  cross  lire  of  political  battles  over 
Vlci.'iam.  many  Americans  naturally  want  to 
exainuie  our  oommitmoius  elsewhere  In  the 
area,  r.nd  to  assess  the  dependability  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  aligned  ourselves.  I  do 
not  (lUarrel  with  the  usefuiaess  of  responsi- 
ble, 'ree  debate.  I  am  seriously  troubled, 
however,  when  I  see  certiUn  facts  about 
Thai-U.S.  cooperation  misread  in  ways  that 
damage  Thai-.-\nierican  interests,  and  en- 
cumber the  Vietnam  problem  with  negative 
and  discouraging  implications  which  do  not 
actn-aiv  exist. 

The  frequency  of  Lite  of  such  dlEtortion 
and  misinformation  has  [provided  a  new  and 
disturbing  experience  for  tlie  Thai  govern- 
me.it  and  people.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  find 
one's  country  being  criticized  or  subjected 
to  hostile  cross  examination  by  foreigners.  It 
is  even  less  pleasant  when  they  seem  to  ques- 
tion the  \alidity  of  national  policies,  pro- 
grams and  institutions  that  have  been  care- 
fully developed  o\  er  the  years  for  the  express 
purpose  of  self-preservation.  Having  gov- 
erned themselves  for  over  700  years,  the  Thai 
fee;  r.o  need  to  adjust  their  way  of  doing 
tilings  to  meet  foreign  concepts  of  how 
things  should  be  done.  Moreover,  having  de- 
cided that  defending  Vietnam  is  in  Thai- 
lands  own  best  interests,  they  do  not  want 
their  actions  interpreted— or  misinter- 
preted— In  lights  cast  by  the  clash  of  con- 
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fUctlng  views  over  similar  U.S.  jjolicies. 
Neither  do  they  want  It  assumed  that  their 
fundamental  policies  are  merely  a  response 
to  the  wishes  of  a  large  power.  Understand- 
ably, they  resent  the  bland  assumption  tiiat 
the  pattern  of  events  In  a  neighboring  state 
inevitably  will  be  repeated  in  their  own. 

II 

Nevertiiele.ss,  per.'iaps  l.irgely  Ijecau^c  Ih.ii- 
land  Is  known  to  have  both  communist 
t^uerrllla  forces  and  U.S.  military  milts  in  the 
country,  it  seems  oiten  to  be  a.sumed  that 
American  forces  have  been  sent  here  to  deal 
with  the  internal  threat  and  are  more  or 
less  covertly  engaged  in  co.nib.it  against  in- 
surgents in  Thailand's  rural  areas.  This  of 
course  is  not  the  case.  The  only  combat  ac- 
tions in  which  U.S.  forces  hero  iiartltipate 
are  those  well-publicized  inu-of-country 
(operations  directed  against  Vietnamese  com- 
munist targets.  U.S.  military  units  in  'lliai- 
land,  other  than  tliose  belonging  to  th;>  Air 
Force,  are  neither  equipped  nor  organized 
for  combat  .assignments.  The  Thai  govern- 
ment has  stated  repeatedly  that  in  suppres- 
sion action  against  the  guerrillas,  the  only 
-American  help  it  wants  or  needs  !.■;  tlial 
giving  Thai  military  and  security  forces  their 
own  nteans  of  dealing  v.lt)i  tlie  iir^i-lpai. 

Combat  operations  by  Thai-based  units  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  are  carried  <  ut  against 
North  Vietnam  by  our  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft, and  against  Viet  Cong  concentrations 
In  South  Vietnam  by  B-52  bombers,  and  have 
entailed  the  assignment  to  Thailand  of  about 
thirty-three  thousand  U.S.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. The  Air  Force  units  require  in  turn. 
from  other  U.S.  military  services  here,  myriad 
forms  of  logistical  support  In  which  some 
seven  thousand  troops  are  engaged.  There 
are  roughly  three  thousand  additional  U.S. 
military  personnel  In  Thailand  serving  with 
the  military  assistance  program,  working  on 
engineering  and  military  research  projects, 
and  in  SEATO. 

Let  me  add.  if  I  may,  a  footnote  to  what 
I  hope  wriil  end  misguided  speculation  about 
U.S.  Involvement  in  guerilla  warfare  liere. 
A  year  ago.  Ambassador  Martin  confirmed  far 
you  that  unarmed  U.S.  Air  Force  helicopters 
were  on  assignment  in  t.he  Northeast.  As 
Ambassador  Martin  emphasized,  this  was  a 
temporary,  non-combat  measure,  taken  at  a 
time  when  added  mobility  was  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  Thai  authorities  organizing  their 
own  resources  to  blunt  an  escalating  insvir- 
gent  threat.  Accordingly,  in  January  of  19^7. 
after  the  Royal  Thai  Government  had  com- 
pleted the  transitional  training  required  for 
field  operation  of  its  own  newly  acquired 
force  of  forty-nine  troop-carrying  helicop- 
ters, the  U.S.  helicopters  were  withdrawn 
from  Thailand.  They  were  replaced  In  the 
field  by  these  Thai  helicopters,  furnislied 
by  the  U.S.,  which  Thai  authorities  are  usin^ 
with  Increasing  effectiveness.  Additional  hell- 
copters  have  been  provided,  including  ten 
to  the  Thai  National  Police,  and  more  will 
become  available  to  the  armed  forces  and 
police  as  Thai  pilots  and  mechanics  com- 
plete training  courses  and  can  make  us'_'  cf 
these  aircraft. 

The  lesson  here,  I  think,  is  t-.vo-fold:  First. 
the  nature  of  American  assistance  to  Thai 
counter-insurgency  programs  does  not  lead 
toward  direct  American  involvement  in  t'nose 
operations.  On  the  other  liand.  we  must  not 
become  so  transfixed  by  our  Vietnam  ex- 
periences that  we  lose  our  capacity  here  to 
take  decisive,  practical  steps  in  providing  the 
training  and  equipment  with  v^hich  the  Thai 
government.  Itself  can  bring  the  insurgency 
under  control,  and  In  due  course  eliminate 
It. 

ni 

We  will  continue  to  hear  dire  predictions, 
that  Thailand  Inevitably  will  go  the  way  of 
Vietnam,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Americans 
will  be  fighting  communist  Insurgents  here. 
In  fact,  Thailand  resembles  Vietnam  only  in 
that  It  is  another  Intended  victim  of  the 
same  communist  effort  to  expand  Its  doml- 
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nation  by  using  the  technique  of  the  "war 
of  national  liberation."  'Violence  and  killing 
in  Tlialland  by  <  onimunl.-^t  terrnrists,  most 
of  them  trained  outride  Thailand,  cioos  not 
express  grass  roots  political  sentiment. 

rhailand's  [^eople  are  united  in  a  rapidly 
developing  nation  seeking  to  work  out  ita 
Iiolltical  and  i  cunomlc  destiny  with  care 
and  forethought  Land  ownership  is  pri- 
marily in  tile  hands  of  these  who  work  the 
soil.  There  Is  no  tendency  to  split  along  reli- 
gious lines,  since  virtually  all  1'hal  are  Bud- 
dhists. Minorities  I'.-e  for  the  most  part  being 
assimilated  and  woven  into  the  life  of  the 
country.  One  could  cite  many  other  fac- 
tors working  iu  Thailand's  favor — \i?  sense 
of  .self  confidence  developed  over  centuries 
of  managing  its  own  affairs — its  able  leader- 
ship, competent  CiV^l  service,  and  armed 
forces  showing  their  mettle  today  m  Viet- 
nam— its  (conomic  growth  rate  running 
around  ciclit  percent  per  annum- -its  lapac- 
itv  to  (  rganize  and  rarrv  out  raral  .security 
and  development  jirograms — and  the  social 
and  economic  mobility  of  Thai  life. 

Furthermore,  Thailand's  well-educated, 
skilled  and  enterprising  young  i^eople  do 
not  migrate  to  other  countries  except  In 
rare  Instances.  Amtmg  the  hundreds  who 
annually  go  abroad  for  !oni  periods  to 
further  their  education  or  proie.s.'iional  ex- 
perience, all  but  a  lew  are  drawn  back  by 
loy.'ilty  and  f.iniily  ties  and  by  their  country's 
ample  economic  opportunities  I  think  u  Is 
fair  to  say.  incidentally,  that  in  large  mea- 
.'ure  the.se  have  been  created  by  'Ihalland's 
lieavy  emphasis  upon  private  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

Thailand  is  also  unique  in  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  life  and  institutions  has  never 
iiten  broken  by  colonial  experiences.  There 
has  never  been  any  need  here  for  a  national 
independence  movement  aimed  at  dislodg- 
ing colonial  rulers.  Communist  bands  do  not 
find  in  Thailand,  therefore,  as  they  did  in 
Vietnam,  any  real  opportunity  to  generate 
loyally  to  a  revolutionary  struggle,  or  to 
Identify  themselves  wuh  compelling  patriotic 
causes. 

Above  all.  there  Hows  from  'I'hai  attitudes 
toward  the  person  of  His  Maje.sty  the  King 
and  the  institvition  of  the  monarchy  a  sense 
of  national  unity  and  continuity  so  strong 
th^t  it  extends  into  the  remotest  villages. 
Ta/  the  citizens  of  Thailand,  the  King's  full 
endorsement  of  efforts  to  counter  the  guer- 
rilla threat  Is  a  buttress  against  subversive 
attempts  to  undermine  the  povernment's  au- 
thority. In  Thailand,  as  the  communists  have 
discovered  even  in  relatively  unprotected 
r'aral  areas,  the  task  of  marshaling  popular 
support  for  anti-government  causes  is  dif- 
ficult and  unrewarding. 


In  the  Nortl'.east,  for  example,  in  a  poor 
area  encompassing  more  than  ten  million 
people,  where  several  ;.  ears  of  subversive 
L-roundwork  has  been  followed  by  two  years 
of  intensive  terrorist  and  recruitment  drives, 
t.ie  number  (jf  armed  msurtients  r.--mains 
below  two  thousand.  Keliable  intelligence 
indicates  thnt  considerablv  more  tiian  a 
thousand  of  them  liave  been  l-alncd  outside 
Thailand  in  Communist  Ciana.  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  Pathet  Lao  territory. 

-At  present,  the  mission  of  the  insurjents, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  full  time  fighters, 
assassins  and  political  activists,  i.s  simple. 
Their  mission  is  to  break  the  links  between 
Thailand's  government  and  villagers,  and  to 
then  replace  the  governments  authority 
with  their  own.  While  there  are  isolated  vil- 
lages where  this  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished for  a  few  hours,  there  is  no  point 
in  Thailand  upon  which  the  Insurgents  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  Impose  more  than  tem- 
porary control. 

To  see  the  present  situation  in  fair  per- 
spective, however,  one  must  look  back  to 
1966.  During  thpt  year,  the  level  of  commu- 
nist violence  Increased  markedly  over  1965, 
a  rise  consistent  with  the  insurgent  cam- 
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President  Kennedy's  favorite  biblical  __     ^ 
tlons       Where  there  Is  no  vision  th«  ptdfia 
perish  " 

The  USS  Kennedy,  a  fossil-fueled  carrier, 
steams  toward  the  aist  century  a  red-neon 
reminder  of  his  thoughts  on  'vision  "  In  glar- 
ing contrast  to  the  late  President's  oceanic 
vision,  is  the  obsolescent  power  plant  of  the 
ship  bearing  his  name. 

Thirteen  years  after  the  submarine  USS 
Nautilus  first  slgnnled,  "Underway  on  nu- 
clear power"  onlv  four  nuclear  surface  ships 
have  Joined  the  U  S  Fleet  For  a  nation  that 
boasta  a  yearly  gross  uatlonnl  product  of 
more  than  S800  billion,  the  record  Is  singu- 
lar! v  uninspiring 

But  hopeful  signs  show  on  the  horizon. 
The  sharp  focus  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul 
R  lunatlus  developed  on  the  spectacular 
performance  of  nuclear-powered  ships  In  his 
1967  N'Avv  Day  talk  In  Chicago  was  one  He 
concluded  that  three  warships  during  a  Viet 
Nam  deployment  can  acctimpUsh  the  task  of 
four  conventlonallv  powered  ships.  Notwith- 
standing the  slight  oversimplification,  the 
superiority  of  a  nuclear  Navv.  as  an  Instru- 
riieiit  of  national  policy  offering  declslon- 
m.ikers  .-i  wider  choice  of  options,  was  driven 
home  convincingly 

The  conclusive  evidence  of  actual  opera- 
tions support  this  thesis  Commanders  at 
sea  appreciate  the  increased  tactical  flexlbll- 
11  v  made  possible  bv  unlimited  endurance  at 
high  speed.  Experienced  military  planners 
gras;p  rne  ..I'itniflc.-ince  of  the  totally  new 
strarogic  .md  tactical  dimension  gained  with 
the  sustained  mobility  of  nuclear  power.  Tliey 
under?tand  the  (juantum  Jump  In  naval 
readiness  provided,  but  unfortunately  this 
escapes  the  "Cost  Effectiveness"  analysts  and 
their  lomputers 

The  vmder-publlclzed  first  clrcumnavlgn- 
tlon  of  the  globe  by  nuclear-powered  surface 
ships  on  operation  Sea  Orhu  In  1964  dra- 
matically demonstrated  the  superb  strategic 
performance  of  the  nuclear  task  force. 
Tliioughout  the  3l.000-mlle,  S7-day  voyage, 
USS  Enterprise.  USS  Long  Beach  and  USS 
Balnbrldge  cruised  at  close  to  top  speed, 
showing  how  quickly  the  U.S.  presence  can 
be  re-o!iforr-ed  .n  remote  areas  of  the  world. 
There  were  no  stops  for  refueling  or  replen- 
ishment, revealing  an  unprecedented  logis- 
tic self-sutTlclency  The  integrity  of  the  task 
force  in  long-range  high-speed  steaming 
hlgh-Ughted  the  importance  of  nuclear  de- 
stoyers  wlthm  the  task  force  The  straugulat- 
Insj  necessitv  !or  slowing  or  stopping  to  fuel 
destroyers  having  been  eliminated,  the  top 
speed  of  ad-,  ance  if  nearly  30  knots  could 
be  m.untAlned  mdeflnltely. 

Subsequent  to  Sea  Orbit,  wartime  deploy- 
ments lu  Viet  Nam  confirmed  the  vastly  im- 
proved tactical  performance.  Not  needing 
fuel,  they  remained  on  the  line  far  longer 
with  an  "instant  readiness.  '  enhancing  their 
safety. 

Both  strategically  and  tactically,  even  In 
terms  of  cost,  'he  concept  of  a  nuclear  Navy 
spt'aks  Convincingly  for  Itself  The  rapid 
shrinkage  of  multlbllllon  dollar  overseas 
bases,  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  sov- 
ereignty struggle  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  existing  power  vacutim  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  coupled  with  the  rapid  rise  of  the  So- 
viet challenge  at  .'.ea.  failed  to  Impress  a  land- 
oriented,  cost-consdous  Defense  regime  is  to 
the  vital  need  for  a  nuclear  fleet  But  these 
same  tacts  must  now  be  faced  '^ip  to  frou- 
tally  to  fumu  the  Nation's  future. 

I  contend,  wiih  the  Congress,  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  pull  out  the  nuclear  propulsion 
stops."  and  ijiiln  the  full  advantage  of  this 
revolutionary  power  for  peace  But  'o  do  so, 
a  new  order  ol  determination  is  needed. 

In  building  a  nuclear  Navy,  the  Polaris 
precedent  is  well  established.  Given  purpose- 
ful policy  by  our  government,  rapid  results 
follow.  Forty-one  nuclear-p<jwered  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  were  built  In  eight 
years.  The  McNamara-prepared  Pentagon 
budget    presented    to    the    Congress    by    the 
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President  falls  to  provide  lor  any  new  nu- 
clear ship  construction  In  FY  lft69  However, 
the  long-awaited  breakthrough  may  ha\e 
been  heralded  when  Clark  .\I.  Clifford,  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense,  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  late 
last  month,  that  he  lavors  construction  of 
nucle.ir  powered  surface  ships. 

Tlie  Navy  League  pledges  Its  fullest  sup- 
port in  this  premise  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  holding  as  .i  matter  of  deep  convic- 
tion, that  the  course  of  .ict;>n  proposed  by 
the  Congress  is  clearly  m  the  national  inter- 
est, 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Navy—  to  borrow  a 
ChurchllUan  phrase — soon  will  be  able  to 
"stop  breeding  slow  race  horses"  of  the  sea. 
and  help  the  Nation  celebrate  Its  200th  An- 
niversary with  a  new  and  modern  nuclear 
Navy. 


Fehrnary  IJ,  I'JOS 

Address  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard 
linger  at  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Luncheon,  Bangkok,  Thailand 


Safe  Streets  Bill 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVFS 
T!iursdatj.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
has  pa.s^ied  .since  the  safe  streets  ajid 
crime  control  lecislation  was  introduced 
m  the  ConKiess.  During  that  year,  crime 
lias  ri.sen  .steadily  iii  thi.s  Nation  and 
new  patterns  of  civil  disorder  have 
emertjed  in  many  cities  Meanwhile,  dur- 
ing the  year,  law-enfdrcement  aeencies 
continued  to  work  a«ain.st  difficult  odds: 
hampered  by  .shortages  of  men,  by  lack 
of  tralnuiEr,  and  by  outmoded  equipment. 
Some  were  aided  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment .■\ssistance  Act  of  1963 — our  Fed- 
eral crants  program  for  crunmal  jus- 
tice— but  more,  many  more,  were  not. 
They  could  not  be  Since  December  1965, 
S17.5  million  m  these  LEA  j'rants  has 
been  mven  to  the  agencies  of  crim- 
inal .justice — primarily  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

That  has  meant  an  average  of  about 
57  million  a  year  available  for  training 
police  and  the  staffs  of  corrections  insti- 
tutions, for  research  and  demonstration 
in  crime  prevention  and  control,  and  for 
improvement  of  courts  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  That  is  a  tall 
order  for  ST  milhon.  It  is  not  enouRh  and 
the  LEA  Act  is  not  broad  enough  to  cope 
with  crime  in  this  Nation,  the  safe 
streets  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is.  It  will  permit  a  widescalc  at- 
tack against  crime,  lending  a.ssistance  to 
local-law  enforcement,  stimulating  new 
technology,  increasing  efficiency  with 
training  and  equipment  support,  and  en- 
couraging coordination  in  plamung.  op- 
erations, and  research  by  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  full  national  anticnme  strategy 
was  laid  before  us  today  :n  the  Presi- 
dents special  crime  message.  Although 
I  may  not  agree  with  all  points.  I  believe 
the  major  program  and  policies  to  carry 
it  out  are  necessary.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation, in  conjiuiction  with  the  addition- 
al stress  on  the  ever-increasing  problem 
of  the  misuse  of  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous dniiis.  as  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  mc'^sage,  may  eo  a  long  way,  if 
properly  implemented,  m  curing  this 
ever-growing  'icourge  on  America  and 
especially  young  America. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CAI.IFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  Mr 
Speaker,  on  my  recent  trip  to  Southeast 
.^.sia  I  had  the  prlvilepe  of  visiting  Tha  - 
land.  What  I  observed  there  was  a  r.  - 
.sponsible,  restrained  and  widely  support- 
ed American  presence,  which  the  Th.ii 
people  appreciated  and  identified  with 
the  cause  of  their  own  national  inde- 
pendence and  aspirations. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Ameri- 
can efforts  in  that  country,  and  it  has  ;.t 
times  become  the  focal  point  for  a  strain 
of  debate  in  the  continuing  controver^v 
over  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
what  the  result  of  the  American  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam,  it  is  likely  to  be  lelt 
m  this  more  stable,  highly  nationali.^tic 
neighboring  state. 

Thailand  will  continue  to  liave  an  in- 
terest, then,  in  the  outcome  of  the  striK'- 
gle  m  Vietnam.  But  it  should  be  duly 
:ioted  here  that  Thailand's  own  position 
i.s  quite  different  and  more  .secure  than 
that  of  her  neighbor,  and  that  sh--"  faces 
the  problems  of  development  and  Coni- 
munist  hostility  w;tii  strrn.:th.  TL'^ 
King,  government,  and  people  of  Thai- 
land are  aware  of  their  capabilities  a:,d 
^hare  national  pride.  This  pride  is  coupled 
with  a  great  sense  of  respect  for  Amer- 
icans, and  the  active  participation  .  e 
play  in  Thai  development. 

The  Honorable  Leonard  Uncer,  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Bangkok,  !•=- 
cently  made  a  speech  at  the  Amcricim 
Chamber  of  Commerce  there,  and  cut- 
lined  .some  of  his  most  important  exce- 
llences durin'::  his  past  10  years — In 
Thailand  and  Laos,  and  dealing  in  Asian 
matters  in  Washington.  His  remarks 
clarify  a  number  of  questions  Americans 
have  about  this  land — and  the  stake  "e 
have  in  its  survival  and  prosperity.  Tl.ey 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  our  efforts  have  been  recognized: 
and  his  words  should  be  reassuring  to  all 
of  us  who  wonder  if  it  is  worth  tie 
trouble. 

Reading  the  Ambassador's  speech 
.■^hould  izive  one  the  greatest  conp.dor.ce 
m  the  competence  of  the  U.S.  P'oreign 
Service,  and  the  deep  as  well  as  wide 
range  of  knowledge  possessed  by  some  of 
lyjr  top  diplomats. 

Mr.  Unger  is  certainly  one  of  the^e 
.-nen.  His  message  is  of  particular  I'ert;- 
nencc  to  the  whole  issue  of  what  the  rclii 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

I  highly  recommend  the  Am-bassaci  :  > 
remarks  to  all  of  us  in  the  House.  .::.d 
to  the  American  people  at  large.  Both 
••riove"  and  "hawks"  alike  will  find  a  :  e- 
freshing  outlook  here,  and  his  words  a:e 
those  of  experience  and  realism.  They 
offer  a  vision  of  the  task  ahead,  a  i  easem- 
able  respect  for  the  Thai  people  pa:6  a 
decent  hope  for  the  success  of  our  mutual 
effort.  I  place  liis  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
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ADtiRESs  liY  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard  Unger 
AT  AMtHiCAN  Chamber  op  Commerce 
I  VNCHFON,  Bangkok,  Thailand,  January 
17,  1968 

I  nppreclate  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Coininerce  in  Thalhind.  and  welcome  the 
invlt;itlon  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  an 
annual  .ippearance  by  the  American  Am- 
bafsictor.  Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  today 
vsill  relate  to  our  relations,  as  Americans, 
with  the  Thais  in  whose  country  we  are 
living  :.s  guests.  While  the  record  of  Thal- 
Aniericu'i  relations  speaks  for  Itself,  gen- 
erally, sight  tends  to  be  lost  from  time  to 
time  of  certain  buPic  realities  which  I  would 
like  to  put  in  better  perspective.  I  should 
state  ;it  the  outset,  that  In  addition  to  speak- 
ing as  The  President's  personal  representa- 
tive U)  Thail.md,  I  ;.m  expressing  deep,  per- 
sonal convictions  based  upon  experiences 
ever  liie  past  ten  years — first  In  Thailand, 
then  in  Laos,  and  more  recently  in  Wash- 
ington, where  I  dealt  with  many  Southeast 
Asian  :natters.  particularly  the  problem  of 
Vietnam. 

I 

Vit':..ini,  by  almost  any  standard,  Is  the 
most  absorbing  and  complex  issue  in  Ameri- 
can political  life  today.  The  issue  Is  whether 
the  uaticns  of  Southeast  Asia  shall  be  able 
to  set  their  own  independent  course  and  be 
free  of  subversive  aggression.  Thailand, 
tlierefere,  also  attachs  extreme  Importance 
to  tl.e  outcome  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 
Its  determination  eo.uals  that  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  final  settlement  in 
Vietnam  which  assures  national  freedom 
:iuU  lo'ters  the  ret'irn  of  peaceful  order  to 
Southeast  Asian  affairs. 

The  government  I'f  Thailand  has  made  its 
positlor.  immistakably  clear.  It  has  done  this 
through  active  participation  in  collective  de- 
fens?  arrangements  under  SEATO.  Thailand 
has  also  enabled  the  U.S.  to  bring  Its  air 
power  to  bear  against  North  Vietnam  and 
Its  infiltration  into  the  South.  Thailand  has 
sent  troops  of  Its  own  to  lielp  defend  South 
Vietnam,  and  it  lias  taken  firm  measures  to 
protect  Its  own  people  rgalnst  those  assault- 
ing not  only  South  Vietnam  and  large  sec- 
tor!: c  f  Lac-'  today,  but  Thailand  itself. 

C-nviiuiilst  liostillty  toward  Thailand  Is 
but  '  no  of  many  reflections  of  this  nation's 
strategic  importance  in  the  total  Southeast 
Asian  picture  Ironic  as  it  may  seem,  an- 
other measure  of  Thailand's  key  role  in 
Southeast  Asian  events  is  this  country's 
growing  prominence  In  the  American  con- 
trovfrry  over  Vietnam. 

I..  t.".e  cross  lire  of  political  battles  over 
Vlc-::am.  many  .^merlcans  naturally  want  to 
>.  !:i;ne  our  commitmonts  elsewhere  in  the 
.:<• ;  ..ml  to  assess  the  dependability  of  those 
*ith  whom  we  have  aligned  ourselves.  I  do 
act  (jUarrel  with  the  tisefuiness  of  responsi- 
ble, f.'ce  debate.  I  am  seriously  troubled, 
houi'ver.  when  I  .^ee  certain  facts  about 
Thai-U.S.  cooperation  misread  in  ways  that 
damage  Thai-American  interests,  and  en- 
cumber the  Vietnam  problem  with  negative 
and  discov.raging  implications  which  do  not 
actuahy  exist. 

The  frequency  of  late  of  such  distortion 
and  niisnifon^iation  has  provided  a  new  and 
disturbing  experience  for  the  Thai  govern- 
ment ar.d  people.  It  Is  never  pleasant  to  find 
one's  country  being  criticized  or  subjected 
to  hostile  cross  examination  hy  foreigners.  It 
is  even  less  pleasant  when  they  seem  to  ques- 
tion the  '.alldlty  of  national  policies,  pro- 
grams and  institutions  that  have  been  care- 
fully developed  over  the  years  for  the  express 
purpose  of  self-preservation.  Having  gov- 
erned themselves  for  over  700  years,  the  Thai 
feel  1,0  r.eed  to  adjust  their  way  of  doing 
things  to  meet  foreign  concepts  of  how 
thlRcrs  should  be  done.  Moreover,  having  de- 
cidea  I  hat  defending  Vietnam  is  in  Thai- 
land's own  best  Interests,  they  do  not  want 
their  actions  interpreted — or  mlslnter- 
pre-t-a— i;i  lights  cast  by  the  clash  of  con- 
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flicting  views  over  similar  U.S.  ijolicies. 
Neither  do  they  want  it  assumed  that  their 
fundamental  policies  are  merely  a  response 
to  the  wishes  of  a  large  power.  Understand- 
ably, they  resent  the  bland  assumption  that 
the  pattern  of  events  In  a  neighboring  state 
inevitably  will  be  repeated  in  their  own. 

II 

Nevertiieless.  per'iaps  l.irgely  becauseTh.il- 
land  Is  known  to  have  both  communist 
guerrilla  forces  and  U.S.  miliuiry  units  in  the 
country,  it  seems  often  to  be  L..'-sumed  that 
American  forces  have  been  sent  here  to  deal 
with  the  internal  threat  and  are  more  or 
less  covertly  engaged  in  cc'iibat  against  in- 
surgents in  Thailand's  rur.il  areas.  This  of 
course  IS  not  t!ie  case.  The  oii'y  c'lnibut  ac- 
tions In  which  U.S.  forces  here  jiarticipate 
are  those  well-publiclx.ed  oul-of-cfiuiitry 
operations  directed  against  Vietnamese  com- 
munist targets.  U.S.  military  unit.''  in  'I'J-'al- 
land,  other  than  those  beloiiglnf;  to  th"  .Mr 
Force,  are  neither  equipped  nor  firganlzed 
for  combat  rsslgnmonts.  The  Thai  govern- 
ment has  stated  repeatedly  that  hi  si!i)pres- 
slon  action  against  the  guerrillas,  the  only 
American  help  It  wants  or  needs  i.s  iliat 
giving  Thai  military  and  security  forces  their 
own  means  of  dealinq  v.lt'i  the  prMeiii 

Combat  operations  by  Thai-based  units  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  are  carried  cut  against 
North  Vietnam  by  our  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft, and  against  Viet  Cong  concentrations 
in  South  Vietnam  by  B-52  bombers,  and  have 
entailed  the  assignment  to  Thailand  of  about 
thirty-three  thousand  U.S.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel. The  Air  Force  units  require  in  turn 
from  other  U.S.  military  services  here,  myriad 
forms  of  logistical  support  In  which  some 
seven  thousand  troops  are  engaged.  There 
are  roughly  three  thousand  additional  US. 
military  personnel  in  Thailand  serving  with 
the  military  assistance  program,  working  cm 
engineering  and  military  research  projects, 
and  in  SEATO. 

Let  me  add,  if  I  may,  a  footnote  to  what 
I  hope  will  end  misguided  speculation  about 
U.S.  Involvement  In  guerilla  warfare  here. 
A  year  ago,  Ambassador  Martin  confirmed  i:,r 
you  that  unarmed  U.S.  Air  Force  helicopters 
were  on  assignment  in  the  Northeast.  As 
Ambassador  Martin  emphasized,  this  was  a 
temporary,  non-combat  measure,  taken  at  a 
time  when  added  mobility  was  of  critical  im- 
portance to  Thai  authorities  ortranlzlng  their 
own  resources  to  blunt  an  escalating  insur- 
gent threat.  Accordingly,  In  January  of  IDSV, 
after  the  Royal  Thai  Government  had  com- 
pleted the  transitional  training  required  for 
field  operation  of  its  own  newly  acquired 
force  of  forty-nine  troop-carrylne  helicop- 
ters, the  U.S.  helicopters  were  withdrawn 
from  Thailand.  They  were  replaced  in  the 
field  by  these  Thai  helicopters,  furnished 
by  the  U.S.,  which  Thai  authoritie.'=  are  usincr 
with  Increasing  effectiveness.  Additional  hell- 
copters  have  been  provided,  including  ten 
to  the  Thai  National  Police,  and  more  will 
become  available  to  the  armed  forces  and 
police  as  Thai  pilots  and  mechanics  com- 
plete training  courses  and  can  make  use  cf 
these  aircraft. 

The  lesson  here.  I  think,  is  two-fold:  First. 
the  nature  of  American  a.r.'iistance  to  Thai 
counter-insurgency  programs  does  not  lead 
toward  direct  American  involvement  in  tiiose 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
become  so  transfixed  by  our  Vietnam  ex- 
periences that  we  lose  our  capacity  here  to 
take  decisive,  practical  steps  In  providing  the 
training  and  equipment  with  which  the  Thai 
government.  Itself  can  bring  the  insurgency 
under  control,  and  in  due  course  eliminate 
It. 

in 

We  will  continue  to  hear  dire  predictions, 
that  Thailand  Inevitably  will  go  the  way  of 
Vietnam,  and  that  sooner  or  later  Americans 
will  be  fighting  communist  Insurgents  here. 
In  fact,  Thailand  resembles  Vietnam  only  In 
that  It  is  another  Intended  victim  of  the 
same  communist  effort  to  expand  Its  doml- 
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nation  by  using  .the  technique  of  the  "war 
of  national  liberation."  Violence  and  killing 
in  Thailand  by  communi.tt  terrorists,  most 
of  them  trained  out.>lde  Thailand,  docs  not 
express  gra.-^s  roofs  political  sentiment. 

Thailand's  peojilo  are  imited  In  a  rapidly 
developing  nation  seeking  to  work  out  Ita 
jwUtical  and  i  connmic  destiny  v.'lth  care 
and  forethought  Land  ownership  Is  i)rl- 
marily  m  the  hands  of  those  who  work  the 
soil.  There  Is  no  tendency  to  split  along  reli- 
gious lines,  since  virtually  all  Thai  are  Bud- 
dhists. Minorities  :'re  for  the  most  part  being 
assimilated  and  woven  Into  the  life  of  the 
country.  One  could  cite  many  other  fac- 
tr.rs  working  in  Thailand's  f.ivor— its  sense 
of  self  confidence  developed  over  centuries 
of  managing  it.-,  own  iiffairs — its  able  leader- 
ship, competent  civil  service,  and  armed 
forces  showing  their  mettle  today  In  Viet- 
nam—its economic  growth  rate  running 
aromifl  clL'ht  percent  jjer  annum — Its  capac- 
ity  to  organi/e  and  carry  out  rural  security 
and  development  programs — and  the  social 
and  economic  mobility  of  Thai   life. 

Furthermore,  Thailand's  well-educated, 
skilled  and  enterpri.-,mg  yo\ing  jieople  do 
iiot  migrate  to  other  countries  except  In 
rare  Instances.  Among  the  hundreds  who 
annually  go  abroad  for  loni  periods  to 
further  their  educntion  or  prcfe-sional  ex- 
perience, all  but  .1  lew  are  drawn  back  by 
loy.ilty  and  f.imlly  ties  and  by  thi^ir  country's 
ample  economic  opportunities  I  think  it" Is 
fair  to  say,  incident.Uly,  th;it  ::i  large  mea- 
.^ure  these  have  been  created  by  Thailand's 
lieavy  empha.<:ls  upon  private  initiative  and 
enterprise 

Thailand  Is  also  unique  in  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  life  and  institutions  has  never 
been  broken  hy  colonial  experiences.  There 
has  !-;Cver  been  any  need  here  for  a  national 
independence  movement  aimed  at  dlslrxig- 
Ing  colonial  rulers.  Communist  bunds  do  not 
find  in  Thailand,  therefore,  as  they  did  In 
Vietnam,  any  real  opportunity  to  generate 
loyalty  to  a  revolutionary  struggle,  or  to 
identify  themselves  with  compelling  patriotic 
cavises. 

Above  all.  there  Hows  from  Thai  attltxides 
toward  the  person  of  His  Majesty  tlie  King 
and  the  instltotion  of  t!ie  monarchy  a  sense 
of  national  unity  and  continuity  so  strong 
that  it  extends  into  the  remotest  villages. 
To  the  citizens  of  1'hailand,  the  King's  full 
endorsement  of  efforts  to  counter  the  guer- 
rilla threat  is  a  buttress  against  subversive 
attempts  to  undermine  the  government's  au- 
tiiority.  In  Thailand,  as  the  communists  have 
dl.scovered  even  in  relatively  unprotected 
rural  areas,  the  task  of  marshaling  popular 
support  for  anti-government  causes  Is  dlf- 
ucult  and  unrewarding. 

IV 

In  the  Northeast,  for  example,  in  a  poor 
area  encomjiassmg  more  than  ten  million 
j)eople,  where  several  j  ears  of  subversive 
uroundwork  lias  been  followed  by  two  years 
of  intensive  terrorist  and  lecniitment  drives, 
t.ie  number  of  armed  insuri-'en's  rr-malns 
beltAV  two  thousand.  Reliable  intelligence 
indicates  that  considerablv  more  than  a 
thousand  of  them  liave  been  t-alncd  outside 
Thailand  in  Communist  China,  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  Pathct  Lao  territory. 

At  present,  the  mission  of  the  insur-'ents, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  full  time  lighters, 
assa,sslns  and  political  activists,  is  .'-imple. 
rheir  mission  is  to  break  the  links  between 
Thailand's  government  and  villagers,  and  to 
then  replace  the  go'.ernment  s  ,iuthority 
with  their  own.  While  there  are  isol.-ted  vil- 
lages where  this  mission  h.as  been  accom- 
plished for  a  few  hours,  there  is  no  point 
in  Thailand  upon  which  the  insurcents  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  impose  more  than  tem- 
porary control. 

To  see  the  present  situation  In  fair  per- 
spective, however,  one  must  look  back  to 
1966.  During  thpt  year,  the  level  of  commu- 
nist violence  increased  markedly  over  1965, 
a  rise  consistent  with   the  Insurgent  cam- 
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palKn  predicted  by  Pelclng  m  1965  Commu- 
:^t  operations  reached  a  high  l^-li>t  toward 
the  end  of  1966  In  January  of  .a^t  year,  the 
aiimner  of  armed  encounters  rose  as  the 
Thai  KO%eriiments  counter  ^tlons  devel- 
oped momentum  By  March  1967  the  lasur- 
Jeuis  nad  .dopted  the  tactic  of  avoiding 
contact  with  government  lorces.  and  the 
number  .f  monthly  armed  encounters 
droppefi  bv  two-thirds.  The  rate  of  forced 
vlllaee  pru!>ai?anda  tneetlngs  h;is  declined 
even  m.re  ..iram.itlcally  during  'he  pa^t  year 
A«as«laatluns  have  shown  a  slight  but 
ateadv  decline  and  now  are  at  a  lower  late 
than  at  anv  time  over  the  past  two  years. 

\  prime  explanation  of  these  trends,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  combiuallon  of  armed 
pressures  bv  Thai  military  and  security 
|;.r^s  and  the  expansion  of  Thai  Govern- 
ment pro^ram.s  for  the  improvement  of  the 
WlUKer-.  !..t  The  forces  have  -hased  the  in- 
surtjenta  :rom  past  .operational  ba.se«  and 
forced  them  into  other  areas  This  h.«  bro- 
ken or  .trained  insurgent  connections  with 
established  ^,orces-^f ten  merely  their  ow^n 
k.lnfo:it  of  fo^.d.  intelligence  and  other 
forms  of  support.  This  has  raised  slgnlfl- 
cantlv  the  rate  of  defections  and  desertions 
whuh  reflect  in  general  a  lack  of  Pf'-'y^a| 
motivation  among  those  villagers  recruited 
through  intimidation  or  promise  of  material 

gams. 

Given  the  Roval  Thai  Government  s  com- 
mitment of  additional  military  and  police 
forces  'o  communist  suppression  work.  Ita 
program  to  establUh  .mall,  permanent  se- 
curity forces  in  threatened  villages,  and  ts 
.-rowing  attention  -o  "he  .usptratlons  and  .e- 
gltlmate  grievances  -f  the  ■  lllagers  I  would 
expect  insurgent  efforts  to  organize  the 
Thai  couiurvslde  to  meet  with  .^  little  suc- 
cess in  1968  ts  they  did  in  1967. 

They  w.>nt  quit,  however.  Those  who 
dominate  the  gxierllla  ranks  m  Thailand  are 
dlscpimed  well-trained.  ruUv-lndoctrlnated 
'nsurgenta.'  Thailand's  northeast  border 
provinces,  where  most  of  them  are  operating. 
,r  HT"  o-  -hf  'Vhf-r  Th..!  IvtcLt  r".-s  '.vr.rre 
there  have  been  Indications  of  .iddltlonal 
outbreaks  cf  insurgencv,  are  too  Important  to 
long-range  communist  plans  to  create  a 
'evoluti-n  irv  oase  within  this  kingdom  More 
immediate  objectives  include  protection  for 
the  flank  of  communist  infiltration  routes 
through  Laos  into  South  Vietnam:  develop- 
ment of  a  capability  for  striking  Thai  mlU- 
tarr  'nstallatlons.  including  those  being  used 
to  help  m  Vietnam;  inducing  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment to  question  Its  pollcv  of  close  al- 
liance with  the  U  b  ;  and  shaking  U.S.  faith 
in  the  stability  of  Its  ally. 

V 

The  Thai  government  has  developed  an  ef- 
fective progn.m  to  contain  ..nd  compress 
rural  insurgency  It  has  committed  the  reqiU- 
site  resources  for  this  as  well  as  tor  ac- 
celerating rtir.d  prosresb  to  make  It  in- 
creaslngiv  dltflcuU  for  subversive  Influences 
to  take  root  and  t-row.  Our  two  govern- 
ments have  agreed  on  how  American  eco- 
nomic .ind  military  assistance  can  best 
provide  support  to  such  programs.  In  fos- 
tering rural  progress,  the  Thai  government 
plans  to  continue  to  emphasize  provincial 
roads  and  Jther  communications  links;  ex- 
panding agricultural,  public  health,  educa- 
tional .^nd  other  governmental  services  la 
rural  communities;  assisting  farmers'  organi- 
zations; and  developing  water  resources  for 
human  consumption  and  Irrigation.  Other 
projects  -ire  designed  to  establish  local  se- 
curity forces  in  more  and  more  of  the  endan- 
gered remote  villages,  to  mobilize  military 
and  police  forces  for  quick  reaction  to  the 
outbreak  )f  insurgent  violence,  and  to 
modernize  Thai  military  forces  for  defensive 
action  against  larger  scale  communist  pene- 
trations. The  U.S.  win  assist  these  efforts 
with  substantial  level.?  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  which  last  year  totalled  more  than 
one  hundred-ten  million  dollars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  all  our  programs  here  however,  whether 
they  fall  wlthl:.  ■■-■•rvmlc,  military,  or  other 
categories  i  ih--  :'■  ■■  Torps  for  example), 
there  is  an  .cl.l...:.al  underlying  theme, 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  to  get  a  true 
impression  of  what  Americans  are  doing  In 
Thailand  That  theme  Is  education  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  The  emphasis 
upon  teaching,  technical  training,  and  ad- 
visory activities  m  our  .isslstance  programs 
here  is  in  keeping  with  Thailand's  traditional 
practice  of  welcoming  and  importing  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  new  skills  Histori- 
cally the  Thais  have  sought  to  draw  gen- 
erously upon  the  experience  and  know-how 
of  others  to  Improve  their  own  techniques 
so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  with  ever-increasing 
effectiveness 

In  response  to  Thai  requests,  the  U.S.  haa 
undertaken     to    provide    large    numbers    of 
technical  advisors,  training  instructors,  pro- 
fessional  consultants,   and   other   .specialists 
capable  of  imparting  the  special  knowledge, 
competence  and  skills  which  Thailand  wants 
in    greater    abundance     Those    who    can    be 
classed  as  advisors,  trainers,  instructors  and 
educators  account  for  more  than  three  quar- 
ters   'f  the  totnl  USOM  staff  ot  Americms    A 
substantial    proportion    of    U.S.    assistance 
funds  are  allocated  annually  to  the  training 
and  further  education  of  Thai  civilian  and 
military    specialists     Under    the    P.irticipant 
Training    Program    .Administered    by    USOM 
since    1949.    tner    tive    thousand   Thais    have 
^one  abroad,   to  the  U  S.  and  elsewhere,  for 
.lU.anced    training     .Additionally,    many    of 
:he    large    tcale    Ihal    government    projects 
which    receive    US.    .isslstance    -ire    directly 
■oncerned  with  training.  These  include,  for 
example,  a  program  for  training  twelve  thou- 
sand   new    members    of    the    Thai    National 
Police  by  the  end  of  this  year;   the  -.raining 
::.r  Accelerated  Rural  Development  programs 
of    technical   personnel,   over  seven   hundred 
o:  whom  have  completed  basic  courses,  while 
nfteen  hundred  others  .ire  receiving  on-the- 
job  training  in  the  provinces;  the  instruction 
o:    paramedics  for  rural   public   health  serv- 
ices; educating  village  youths  In  basic  voca- 
tional skills  taught  by  instructors  in  mobile 
training    units.    These,    to    be   sure,    are   but 
some  of  the  wavs  in  which  Thailand  obtains 
professional  competence  and  technical  .skills 
to   meet   problems   at  home  and   keep   pace 
with  the  outside  world    By  the  way,  .is  proof 
of    the   wisdom   of    the   Thai    Government's 
policy.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of   fields   m   which   Americans   and 
others    -were    providing    training    here   some 
vears  ago,  when  I  was  l.^st  in  Thall.ind.  but 
in    wi.lch   I    now    imd    Th:il   carrym^^    on    by 
themselves. 

VI 

To  understand  fully  why  Thailand  and  the 
U.S.  have  undertaken  many  of  the  wide 
range  of  projects  which  engage  us  here,  one 
must  nrst  look  outside  Thailand— toward 
Vietnam  and  beyond— at  Southeast  Asia  «  a 
whole.  Within  this  vast,  potentwlly  wealthv 
area  live  250  million  people.  None  of  them 
would  be  beyond  the  ambitious,  domineer- 
ing embrace  of  commun'sm  if  no  adequate 
obstacles  existed  to  Red  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  expansionism.  We  must  add  to 
this  reservoir  of  Asian  manpower,  a  tertile 
land  mass  the  size  of  Western  Europe,  vast 
hydroelectric,  mineral  ..nd  petroIei;m  re- 
sources, and  a  geographical  position  iistride 
the  .-iir,  sea  and  land  routes  Joining  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  oceans, 

US.  policies  toward  the  area  take  those 
.strategic  considerations  into  .iccount,  and 
above  all  the  conunou  de'ermination  .>mong 
Southeast  .Vsian  states  to  preserve  their  na- 
tioniil  Identities  while  advancing  toward  a 
more  secure,  stable  and  prosperous  existence. 
US  ptllcies  in  the  Individual  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  consistent  with  the  basic 
.American  posture  toward  the  area,  but  they 
vary  from  country  to  country,  depending 
upon  the  capacity  of  each  to  maintain  Itself 
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to  Us  own  satisfaction  without  outside  help. 
The  US  objective  in  these  bilateral  relations 
is  .m  equal  pr' ftressive.  mutu.illy  ::dv;in- 
tageous  partnership,  such  as  we  have  Ions 
enjoyed  with  Thailand  Our  p.irtnership  with 
riialland  ha:i  proven  uniquely  productue. 
both  in  bll.iteral  terms  and  in  the  beneficial, 
steadying  iifltect  it  has  h.id  el.sewhcre  In  the 
area 

Thailand  conducts  Its  affairs  on  the  basis 
(jf  an  independent,  well-conceived  set  of 
policies  which  It  has  developed  Vor  it.seli  lo- 
WHrd  the  nations  of  this  and  all  otlier  areas 
of  the  world.  On  such  basic  matters.  Thai 
•md  American  positions  are  basically  con- 
sistent. The  fitect  of  cur  alittnmcr.t  with 
each  other,  and  with  Ilke-mlnded  nations,  is 
TO  ^ive  each  of  us  grc.ter  mfiueiuc  tli.m 
cither  lui'lon  could  expect  to  exert  In  the 
abeence  of  reinforcing  policies  and  actions 
bv  the  other. 

Thailand,  like  America,  is  llelpltl^^  Victn:  ni 
m  Its  own  best  interests.  The  United  States 
is  aiding  Thailand  lor  the  same  ro  son,  and 
iiecaiise  it  is  our  common  firm  belief  that 
Vietnam  Is  but  one  a.sppct  of  .i  much  l,irKer. 
potentl.illy  more  formidable  problem  Ciiir 
efforts  to  solve  and  rettlc  that  problem  (im- 
pend ultlmatelv  upon  people,  both  Thai  ;.nd 
.Americans.  Uvlnii  and  \^-nrklnit  m  closer  f  on- 
tact  and  m  lar  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before.  This  tests  the  capacitv  oi  Th.u-Amrr- 
Ican  relations  to  withstand  strains  tli;.t  our 
easy  and  cordial  associations  have  not  kM.wn 
before.  I  am  fuUv  convinced  that  the  long 
term  results  from  this  period  of  Intimate 
and  broad  Thal-Amerlcnn  contacts  will 
prove  wholly  positive. 


No  Harveit  for  the  Reaper 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michisan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Education  and  Labor  C.:)mmifce 
is  currently  considerins  H.R.  4769.  to  <  x- 
tend  the  protection  of  the  National  Ixii-or 
Relations  Act  to  af^ricultural  emplo.v. .  s 

Numerous  witnesses  before  the  Special 
Subcommi'utee  on  Labor  have  descrnjcd 
the  continuinc  exploitation  and  the  liiuti- 
ful  existence  of  farmworkers.  The  pxc'.'J- 
.sion  of  these  workers,  who  are  the  io\- 
cst  !)ald  lar'^e  occupational  proup  in 
America,  from  the  labor  law  that  cc.crs 
almost  all  other  workers  is  a  funda- 
mental cause  of  bitter  grievances. 

Now  a  new  witness  has  .stepped  :  :- 
ward.  NET  Journal,  a  unit  of  the  .'.a- 
tional  Educational  Television  netwiri. 
this  week  broadcast  a  thoughtful.  ca:e- 
fiUly  prepared  documentary,  "No  Hai  \ '  -t 
for  the  Reaper."  It  focused  on  the  -i  '  > 
nf  a  LToup  of  misratory  farmworkers  :  •- 
cruited  in  Arkan.sas  for  employment  'i 
the  ixjtato.  bean,  and  strawberry  fifi'is 
of  Lont;  Island.  N.Y.  It  describes  in  det.ul 
the  economic  prcs.-^ures  they  face. 

The  film  is  in  the  tradition  of  Joiiii 
Steinbeck's  'Grapes  of  Wrath"  and  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow's  "Harvest  of  Shair.p. 
It  details  in  unmistakable  terms  the  ptr- 
.=;onal  traifedy  of  an  unjust  and  unnece.s- 
sa'-ily  cruel  system  of  labor  manapcmer.t. 

Tlie  transcript  of  this  production  '..^ 
lenffthy.  but  it  is  filled  with  insights  ir.'o 
the  feelings  and  problems  of  the  workers 
and  also  the  farmers,  processors,  and 
labor  contractors.  I  wish  each  of  my  col- 
leagues could  see  the  camera  work  winch 
adds  an  essential  dimension  to  this  text 
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A  rebroadcast  this  Sunday  at  5  p.m.  on 
educational  television  will  give  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
transcript  of  the  documentary,  •'No  Har- 
\  est  for  the  Reaper,"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  urge  the  90th  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  to  bring  these  workers  under 
t!ic  Wagner  Act. 

rhe  transcript  follows: 

Narrator.  The  following  program  is  from 
NET,  the  National  Educational  Television 
Network. 

The  chronicle  begins  here  In  a  parched, 
bloodless,  cotton-bankrupt  Southern  town, 
with  a  ( rew  chief.  Andrew  Anderson,  seek- 
ing to  recruit  migrant  labor  to  work  the 
potato  rich  crops  of  eastern  Long  Island  In 
New  ■york. 

KECRUiTER.  Is  there  anything  going  on  for 
you  to  do.'  I'm  trying  to  recruit  some  guys 
to  go  to  New  York  and  work  for  a  little 
while 

M\N    Going  to  New  York? 

Recrviter.  Yeah,  about  eight  weeks 

Man.  Yeah,  well,  I  don't  know  nobody. 

KECKUirEii.  If  you  oee  .inybody  luierested 
:n  vzoing,  tell  them  to  contact  Anderson.  An- 
drew .^.nder-'ou  on  Water  Street. 

Man.  Okay. 

RixRi'iTER  My  tao.'-<:  will  be  "Ittlng  djv.-n 
there  !^o  they  can  contact  and  there  will  be 
somebody  there  to  take  the  name.  And  you'll 
do  that. 

Man.  Yeah. 

REcr.t;iTER.  Y'ou  fellows  already  got  a  suit- 
case. All  you've  got  to  do  is  get  on  my  bus. 

Man.  'i'eah. 

Recruiter.  I'm  trying  to  find  some  men 
who  want  to  go  to  New  York  and  work  for  a 
while.  Yuu  know  anybody  intsrested  in  go- 
ing, tell  tliem  to  contact  me.  Okay.  You  know 
Henry  DeFrance? 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recruiter.  You  know  him  don't  you.  He's 
up  there. 

Man.  He's  up  there?  Where  does  he  work? 

Recruiter.  He  works  as  a  grader  over  there. 
So,  if  you  see  anybody,  you  tell  them  to 
check.  I'm  going  to  leave  tomorrow  evening. 

Man.  Tomorrow  evening,  okay, 

HtTRuiTER.  Yup.  I'd  appreciate  that.  Okay. 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recruiter.  Would  you  be  Interested  In  go- 
r.JK  off  for  eight  weeks? 

Ma.n.  About  eight  weeks? 

i^.ECRuiTER.  The  first  of  December,  that's 
when  my  job  ends. 

I  don't  rest-  -tomorrow.  I've  got  about  forty 
bov.";  from  here  and  there  around,  and  Parkin. 

Ma.n.  I  ::evcr  have  any  money  to  go  there. 

Recruiter.  No.  that's  one  thing.  I'm  get- 
tint:  vou  up  there  on  credit.  Y'ou  see. 

If  I  don't  get  you  a  job.  they'll  bring  you 
bark  on  credit  Now.  I've  got  to  have  a  job 
lor  you  liaven't  I.  I  sure  don't  want  to  feed 
you  and  you're  not  going  to  work.  Isn't  that 
right,  Cleo. 

.'?ce  if  I  were  going  to  do  that  then  Cleo 
would  be  ready  to  go. 

What's  your  name.' 

M\N.  D.ivid. 

Recruiter,  David    Wl.afs  your  last  name? 

M\N.  Brandon— B-R-A-N-b-O-N. 

P.ECRuriER.  Is  many  people  cut  of  work 
here  now? 

Man.  Yeah  man 

ji'ECRUiiER.  They  need  something  to  do? 

M\N.  Ye.ih. 

Recruiter.  This   would    help   Santa   Claus. 

II  see.  If  thev  '-to  up  and  'vork  until  the 
;.r^•  of  December  and  make  'em  four  or  five 
-.liiidred  dollars.  They  tell  me  that's  where 
>  :u\  Claus  come  by,  you  know. 

'Ian.  Yean,  that's  about  .  .  . 

Recruiter.  Y'ou  know,  in  any  situation. 
You're  Santa  Claus  ain't  you?  'You're  Santa 
Claus  now? 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recruiter.  You  don't  get  no  finances,  you 
Iju't  have  no  Santa  Claus  huh? 
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Man.  Yeah,  for  about  eighteen  years. 
Recruiter.  I'll  look  and  see  what  I  can  find 
out  for  you. 

Narrator.  The  next  night,  six  more  men 
had  been  Induced  to  make  the  journey  north. 
Some  with  the  help  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Employment  Service. 

They  had  been  promised  good  wages,  steady 
work  and  such  creature  comforts  as  decent 
housing,  shower  facilities  and  what  Is  called 
a  centrally  located  restaurant  on  the  grounds 
of  the  labor  camp. 

Their  guide  for  the  1800  mile  trip  will  be 
crew  leader  Anderson.  His  charge  Is  thirty 
dollars.  Since  none  can  now  afford  It,  they 
are  In  debt  to  Andrew  Anderson  before  the 
trip  begins. 

The  bus  marked  "special"  will  take  them 
away  from  the  Indifferent  towns  of  Arkansas, 
past  the  county  seats  of  Tennessee  Into  the 
Virginias,  then  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sterile  highway  that  bypass  great  mountains 
of  hardbreaklng  sunsets,  until  ultimately 
they  reach  Cutchogue,  Long  Island. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  Cutchogue  was  a 
vacation  resort,  one  of  the  prides  of  Long 
Island  North  Pork.  The  prim  town  Is  re- 
splendent with  rchools.  churche.'5  rnd  old 
homes.  It  also  has  a  migrant  labor  camp. 

Even  back  In  June  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  labor  camp  bore  the  scars  of  end- 
less summers  past.  One  of  89  camps  in  Suf- 
folk County,  it  .s  considered  better  than 
most  by  local  officials. 
Anderson.  Alright  let's  go. 
Narrator.  On  his  morning  rounds.  Andrew 
Anderson  wakes  up  Charlie  White,  one  of 
21.000  migrant  workers  in  New  York  State, 
whose  clrctimstances  are  similar  to  a  half 
million  migrants  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Charlie  White's  weekly  pay  averages  $47.00. 
I-Yom  this  he  must  pay  a  weekly  rent  of  five 
dollars,  a  fuel  charge  of  two  dollars  and  a 
blanket  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Although  there  was  a  fire  at  this  camp 
several  years  ago  which  took  the  lives  of  two 
workers,  this  room  Is  not  fire-proof.  The 
New  York  State  code  requires  fire-proofing 
for  buildings  housing  at  least  fifteen  men; 
only  fourteen  live  In  this  area. 

ANDERSON.  Get  up  man.  Get  out  and  get 
this  camp  In  shape. 

Narrator.  The  multiple  occupancy  dorms 
labelled  "bull  pens"  by  the  workers  are 
claimed  to  be  fire-resistant  by  the  larmer 
owners. 

As  to  actual  living  space,  the  New  York 
State  code  says  that  if  a  double-deck  bunk  is 
used  in  such  an  area,  there  shall  be  at  least 
twenty  square  feet  of  fioor  area  for  each  man. 
For  non-migrants,  the  code  insists  on  eighty 
square  feet.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  every  bunk, 
bed,  cot,  or  bunk  spring,  mattress  or  pillow 
shall  be  in  good  condition,  and  every  sheet 
and  blanket  shall  be  clean. 

The  men  here  pay  the  same  as  Charlie 
■White  for  rent,  fuel  and  blankets.  Through- 
out the  season,  almost  100  men  will  use  this 
bathroom  facility.  Suffolk  County  officials 
have  managed  to  amend  the  State  law  to 
outlaw  outhouses. 

Later  In  the  season,  38  men  v.'ill  have  to 
use  a  single  bathroom.  The  farmers  were  out- 
raged by  a  County  violation  report.  They 
claimed  that  only  25  men  had  to  use  it.  All 
meals  are  served  at  the  Dixie  Belle  Tavern. 
The  centrally  located  restaurant.  In  charge  of 
the  food  concession  is  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson. 
Breakfast  Is  eighty-five  cents.  Usually  con- 
sisting of  a  sausage  bowl,  rice,  l.onuny  grits, 
and  an  occasional  egg. 

Since  the  v.orkers  rarely  have  cash  on  hand. 
every  charge  is  en  credit  to  be  deducted  from 
the  paychecks  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  bus  takes  them  into  their  field  work 
every  morning.  Roundtrip  is  S1.25,  payable 
to  Andrew  Anderson,  except  when  the  farm- 
ers transport  them  in  themselves,  riding 
them  out  in  pickup  trucks;  at  six  A.M.  this 
bus  is  almost  ready  to  roll. 

Anderson.    Dave    Johnson,    Louis    WlUy, 
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Richard     Addison,     Ftomm,    LcRoy     Carter. 
Feeley.  Antonio, 

Man.  He  s  already  up  there. 
Anderson.  Who  do  1  have  in  there? 
Narrator.  If  ihe  work  Is  tluw,  as  It  fre- 
(iueiu;y  i.s.  or  if  the  men  are  not  favorites 
1)1  the  crew  chief,  they  .'-tay  behind  Incurring 
the  debts  of  daily  existence.  The  number 
three  crop  in  Long  Inland  is  strawberries, 
harve.-.tert  Iroin  June  to  Aunust.  The  migrants 
make  ten  cents  for  every  quart  they  pick. 

The  work  is  called  stoop  labor  lor  obvious 
reasons. 

Dally  records  are  kept  via  jiaper  chits.  For 
every  quart,  a  chit  worth  a  dime  to  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  the  day.  duly  noted, 
paid  at  week's  end. 

'ITie  land  belongs  to  i  ne  of  the  farmers 
who  (iwn.s  the  labor  camp.  William  Lindsay. 
Auctioneer.  .  .      (unintelligible— auctioii- 
oTin^i  Hownnirh? 

-Narrator.  Farmer  Lindsay's  Mrawberrles 
yield  close  to  two  hundred  ciollurs  on  the 
auction  block.  The  migrants  who  picked  it 
earn  a  total  of  twelve  dollars  lor  their  labor. 
Two  dollars  apiece  lor  six  men.  For  fix  hours 
t'l  work. 

A.NDFP.soN.  Tnrr-  TO  rrt  up  now 
Nahraiok.  ."Migrant  v.orker  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. He  wants  to  \io  to  nearby  Rlverhead 
today.  The  trip,  if  Anderson  nUows  him  to  go 
and  furnish  his  transportation,  will  cost 
three  dollars. 

.-Anderson.  No,  really.  I  cant  let  vou  go  to 
Rlverhead.  I've  got  work  here  lor  the  larmers. 
Okav 

-Man.  Okay. 

ANDERSON.  If  you  (lou't  make  nothing 
loclay.  Ill  let  you  go  lo  Rlverhead,  vou  here. 
-Mrisht? 

Narrator.  No  one  i.s  going  to  Rlverhead 
this  morning.  Charlie  White  Is  ready  to  har- 
vest stringbeans.  So  !.■;  Woodrow  Wils"on.  Even 
though  picking  a  hamper  of  beans  pays  only 
a  dollar. 

Ma.n..  .   .   I  unn.tellicible  J    ,   .   . 
Narrator.   .Tackle  Robinson,  He's   fourteen 
and   s.'^vs  he's  been   trying   to  return   to  Ar- 
kansas   to    reenter    school    but    liasn't    been 
able  to  buy  his  wav  out. 
-Man.  .  .  .  (Singing)  .  .  . 

Narr.\tor.  These  are  the  economics  of  mi- 
grant labor.  Charlie  White  will  pick  string- 
beans  from  six  AM  till  twelve  Noon.  He  will 
be  paid  one  dollar  a  hamper. 

Andrew  Anderson  will  take  fifteen  cents  on 
each  dollar  as  he  does  on  all  field  workers. 
For  bix  hours  work,  Charlie  White  will  earn 
cne  dollar  and  seventy  cents. 
Man.  .  .  .  ( singing)  .  .  . 

.Nar.»aior.  -Much  of  the  fertile  land  of 
Suffolk  County  i.s  owned  by  members  of  the 
Eastern  Suffolk  Co-operative,  which  owns  and 
operates  the  Cutchogue  labor  camp,  leasing 
It  to  Anderson. 

For  decades  the  land  has  been  yielding 
.ibundant  crops:  potatoes,  cauliflower,  straw- 
berries, .ind  stringbeans. 

Narsiator.  On  some  days,  the  farmers  come 
to  camp  to  pick  up  their  workers. 

Farmer  William  Chudiak  Is  the  President 
of  the  Eastern  Suffolk  Co-op.  While  he  has 
some  cauliflower  and  strawberry  acreage, 
his  principal  Investment  Is  in  potatoes. 
Seventy-five  acres,  estimated  current  value 
almost  three  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Another  member  of  the  co-op,  AJ  Patrick, 
owns  seventv-two  acres  of  potatoes,  also 
valued  at  close  to  three  thousand  dollars 
per  acre. 

Worker.  This  is  my  first  time. 
Intervicwer.  First  time? 
Worker.  Uh-huh.  I  don't  like  It  so  well, 
neither. 

Interviewer.  You  don't.  What  kind  do  you 
like? 

WoRKZE.  I'd  like  some  kind  of  Inside  Job  or 
something  like  that.  I'd  rather  be  in  Arkan- 
sas, I  believe,  than  be  here.  Rather  than  be 
here. 

Interviewer.  What's  the  difference  be- 
tween here  and  Arkansas?  Give  us  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Arkansas. 
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Pftl«n  predicted  by  Peking  m  1965.  Commu- 
nist ojiratlons  reached  a  high  point  toward 
tiie  etid  if  l^M  In  January  of  last  year,  the 
numoer  of  armed  encounters  rose  as  the 
Thai  governments  counter  actions  devel- 
oped momentum  By  March  1967  the  in^sur- 
gent^  had  adopted  the  tactic  of  '^voiding 
contact  with  government  lurces,  and  the 
number  of  monthly  armed  encounter^ 
dropped  by  two- thirds.  The  rate  of  forced 
vUiage  propaganda  meetings  has  declined 
even  m.^re  dramatically  during  ^he  past  year 
Aasasslnatlons  have  shown  a  slight  but 
»t«adv  decline  and  now  are  at  a  lower  rate 
than  at  anv  time  over  the  past  two  years. 

\  prime' explanation  of  these  trends,  in 
my  jpmion,  la  the  combination  of  armed 
prLiires  bv  Thai  military  and  security 
forces  and  the  expansion  of  Thai  Govern- 
ment program.^  for  the  improvement  of  the 
vl'lager  s  lot  The  forces  have  'based  the  in- 
surgents from  past  operational  bases  and 
forced  them  int.,  otaer  areas  This  h.is  bro- 
Ken  or  strained  Insurgent  connections  with 
established  »urces--often  merely  their  own 
Ulnfolic-of  food,  intelligence  and  other 
fo.'-ms  of  support.  This  has  raised  slgnlfl- 
cantlv  the  rate  of  defections  and  desertions. 
whi.h  reflect  in  general  a  lack  of  political 
mutlvation  among  those  villagers  recruited 
through  'intimidation  or  promise  of  material 

gains. 

Given  the  Roval  Thai  Government  s  com- 
mitment of  additional  military  and  police 
forces  vo  communist  suppression  work,  llfl 
program  to  establUh  .small,  permanent  se- 
curity forces  in  threatened  villages,  and  its 
^r.^wing  attention  "o  "he  aspirations  and  le- 
^ntimate  ijrievances  of  the  •lllaKers,  I  would 
expect  insurgent  efforts  to  organize  the 
Thai  countryside  to  meet  with  as  little  suc- 
cess ;n  1968  as  thev  did  In  1967 

TTey  wi-nt  q.ilt.  howev-r  Thcise  who 
dommate  the  guerilla  ranks  In  Thailand  are 
disciplined  well-trained,  fuUv-lndoctrlnated 
insurgents.  Thailand's  northeast  border 
orovlnces.  where  most  of  them  are  operating, 
or  v.me  of  'he  other  Th.u  bor^l-r  '^-"'-^  ''•"J 
there  have  been  indications  of  additional 
outbreaks  cf  insurgencv.  are  too  important  to 
long-range  communist  plana  to  create  a 
revoliitlonarv  base  withi::  tnss  kmis'dom.  More 
immediate  objectives  Include  protection  for 
'he  flank  .'f  communist  infiltration  routes 
'hrough  Laos  Into  South  Vietnam;  develop- 
ment of  a  capability  for  striking  Thai  mili- 
tary installations,  including  those  being  used 
to  help  m  Vietnam.  Inducing  the  Thai  gov- 
ernment to  question  Its  pollcv  of  -K.se  al- 
liance with  the  US.  and  shaking  Ub  faith 
in  the  stability  of  its  ally 
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The  Thai  government  has  developed  an  ef- 
fective progrrun  t<  L-on'.iin  .^nd  .-.jniprcss 
rural  insurgeiicv  It  Uiis  .ummined  'he  reqiu- 
site  resources  tor  tlu^  -is  well  as  tor  ac- 
celerating ri.r.il  progress  to  make  It  in- 
creasing! v  difficult  for  subversive  influences 
to  take  r-xit  and  grew  Our  two  govern- 
ments have  agreed  on  how  American  eco- 
nomic ind  mlUt.iry  .isslstance  can  best 
provide  support  to  such  programs.  In  foa- 
lering  rural  progress,  the  Thai  government 
plans  to  continue  to  emphasize  provincial 
roads  and  other  communications  links;  ex- 
panding agricultural,  public  health,  educa- 
tional, and  other  governmental  services  In 
rural  communities,  assisting  farmers'  organi- 
zations; and  developing  water  resources  for 
human  consumption  and  irrigation.  Other 
projects  are  designed  to  establish  local  se- 
curity forces  in  more  and  more  of  the  endan- 
gered remote  villages,  to  mobilize  mlliury 
and  police  forces  for  quick  reaction  to  the 
outbreak  of  Insurgent  violence,  and  to 
modernize  Thai  military  forces  for  defensive 
action  against  larger  scale  communist  pene- 
trations. The  US.  will  assist  these  efforta 
with  substantial  levels  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  which  last  year  totalled  more  than 
one  hundred-ten  million  dollars. 
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In  all  our  programs  here,  however,  whether 
they  fall  within  economic,  military,  or  other 
categories  i  the  Peace  Corps  for  example), 
there  is  an  additional  underlying  theme, 
.vhlch  must  not  be  overlooked  to  get  a  true 
impression  of  what  .Americans  are  doing  in 
Thailand  That  theme  Is  education  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  The  empha.sls 
upon  teaching,  technical  training,  and  ad- 
visory acUvltles  in  our  .isslstance  programs 
here  is  in  keeping  with  Thailand's  traditional 
practice  of  welcoming  ."ind  Importing  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  new  skills  Histori- 
cally the  Thais  have  sought  to  draw  gen- 
erously upon  the  experience  and  know-how 
of  others  to  improve  their  own  techniques 
so  that  they  will  oe  in  a  position  to  manage 
their  own  atlalrs  with  ever-Increasing 
effectiveness 

lu  response  to  Thai  requests,  the  US.  haa 
undertaken    to    provide     large    numbers    of 
technical  advl.sors.  training  instructors,  pro- 
fessional  consultants,   and   other   specialists 
capable  of  imparting  the  special  knowledge, 
competence  and  skills  which  Thailand  wanU 
in    greater    abundance     Those    who    can    be 
classed  as  advisors,  trainers,  instructors  and 
educators  account  for  more  than  three  quar- 
•t-rs  .)t  'he  total  USOM  staff  ol  .-VmeriiMiis    .A 
substantial     proportion     of     US     assistance 
funds  are  alUx-aled  annually  to  the  training 
and  further  education  of  Thai  civilian   and 
military   specialists    Under   the    P.irtlcipant 
Training    Prograin    administered    by    USOM 
.since    1949.    over    nve    thousand   Thais   have 
,;one  abroad    to  the  US    and  elsewhere,  for 
.idvanced    training     .Additionally,    many    of 
the    large    scale    Thai    government    projects 
which    receive    U  S.    assistance    are    directly 
.■oncerned  with  training.  These  Include,  for 
oxamp;e.  a  progr.im  for  training  twelve  thou- 
sand   new    members    of    the    Thai    National 
Police  by  the  end  of  this  year:   the  training 
r or  Accelerated  Rural  Development  programs 
of   technical   personnel,  over  seven   hundred 
of  whom  have  .ompleted  b.islc  courses,  while 
rlfteen  hundred  others  Me  receiving  on-the- 
job  training  In  the  provinces;  the  In.structlon 
of   paramedics  tor  rural   public   health  serv- 
ices; educating  village  youths  in  basic  voca- 
tional skills  taught  by  instructors  In  mobile 
training    unlt«.   These,    to    be   sure,    are    but 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  Tlialland  obtains 
professional  competence  and  technical  skills 
to    meet   problems    at   home   and    keep    pace 
with  the  outside  world    Bv  the  way.  .is  proof 
.if    the    wisdom    of    the    Thai    Government's 
pollcv.  I  .'lave  been  impressed  with  the  large 
number   of    fields    in    which    .Americans    and 
others    were    pn.vidlng    training    here   some 
years  ago.  when  I  was  last  In  Thailand,  but 
!n    which    I    now    find   Thai   carry m','   on    by 
themselves 
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To  understand  lullv  wny  Thailand  and  the 
US.  have  undertaken  many  of  the  wide 
rimge  of  projects  which  engage  us  here,  one 
must  nrst  look  outside  Thullaud— low.vrd 
Vietn.im  .md  beyond— at  Southeast  .Asia  .«  a 
whole  Within  this  vast,  potentially  wr  ilthv 
area  live  260  million  people.  None  of  them 
would  be  beyond  the  ambitious,  domineer- 
ing embrace  of  comnuin'sm  if  no  adequate 
.jbstacles  existed  to  Red  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  expansionism.  We  n^ust  add  to 
this  reservoir  of  Asian  manpower,  a  fertile 
land  mass  the  size  of  Western  Europe,  vast 
hydroelectric,  mineral  nd  petroleum  re- 
sources, .ind  a  geographical  position  istnde 
the  air.  sea  .ind  laud  routes  Joining  the  Pa- 
clhc  ind  Indian  oceans 

US  policies  toward  the  area  take  those 
strategic  considerations  into  account,  and 
above  all  the  common  determination  ..mong 
SvjuiUeast  .Asian  states  to  preserve  their  na- 
tional ideniitles  while  .id\ancing  toward  a 
more  secure,  stable  and  prosperous  existence. 
US.  p'-llcies  in  the  individual  nations  of 
S<->utheast  Asia  .ire  consistent  with  the  basic 
American  posture  toward  the  area,  but  they 
vary  from  country  to  country,  depending 
upon  tlie  capacity  of  each  to  maintain  itself 
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to  Its  own  satisfaction  without  outside  help. 
The  US  (ibjectlve  in  these  bilateral  reUitl<,ns 
is  .in  equal  progressive,  mulu oily  iidvan- 
tHgeous  partnership,  such  as  we  have  lon^ 
tnjoved  with  Thailand  Our  partnership  with 
Thailand  ha.,  proven  uniquely  i)roductUe. 
both  in  bilateral  terms  and  in  the  beneflcul, 
steadying  affect  it  has  had  elsewhere  in  the 
area. 

Thailand  conducts  Us  affairs  on  the  b  i.'ils 
of  an  independent  well-conceived  set  ..f 
p.>llcles  which  it  Ims  developed  lor  it.^el:  lo. 
ward  the  nations  of  this  and  all  other  areas 
of  the  wiirld.  On  such  basic  rnaticrs.  Thai 
.ind  -American  positions  are  basically  con- 
sistent. The  effect  of  our  alignment  with 
each  other,  and  with  like-minded  nations,  is 
to  give  each  of  us  gre.iter  inlUience  th.iu 
cither  nation  rould  expect  to  exert  In  the 
abi'ence  of  reinlorclng  policies  and  .ictloiis 
bv  the  other. 

Thailand,  like  .Amerlc.i.  :>  helping;  Vietii.in 
in  its  own  best  interests.  The  United  Stales 
is  aiding  Thailand  lor  the  miiuc  re:  son.  .u.rt 
lipcaiise  It  is  our  common  firm  belief  that 
Vietnam  Is  but  one  .uspect  of  .i  much  larger. 
potentially  more  formidable  problem.  Our 
efforts  to  solve  and  rettle  that  problem  <if- 
pend  ultimately  upon  people,  both  Tlial  ;oid 
.Americans.  Uvlnt!  and  workliii;  in  closer  <oii. 
lacT  md  in  tar  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before.  This  test.s  the  capacity  of  Tli.ii-Aini-r- 
Ican  relations  to  withstand  strains  that  our 
easy  and  cordial  associations  h.ive  not  k'.rwn 
before.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Ion? 
term  results  from  this  period  of  Intimate 
and  broad  Thfll-Amerlcan  contacts  will 
prove  wholly  postthe. 


No  Harvest  for  the  Reaper 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

.ir    MICI!IC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  MlchiKan  Mr.  Spcuk- 
er,  the  Education  and  Labor  C  immittie 
is  currently  considering  H.R.  47G9.  to  <  x- 
tend  the  protection  of  the  National  Liibor 
Relations  .^ct  to  aiiricultural  employ... s. 

Numerous  witnesses  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  have  rie.'^cribed 
the  continumK  exploitation  and  the  !■.::- 
ful  exi.^tcnce  of  farmworkers.  Tlie  .-xt  - 
sion  of  these  '>vorkcr.<^.  who  arc  the  Io'a- 
est  paid  lar;;c  occupational  proup  in 
America,  from  the  labor  law  that  covers 
almost  all  other  workers  is  a  fund;i- 
mental  cause  of  bitter  sricvances. 

Now  a  new  witness  lias  stepped  :•■:- 
ward.  NET  Journal,  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Television  netwo;k. 
this  week  broadcast  a  thoughtful,  caie- 
lull.v  prepared  documentar^•,  "No  Har\'.-t 
for  the  Reaper."  It  focused  on  the  '.■■■ca 
of  a  troup  of  mifrratory  farmworkers  .e- 
cruitcd  in  .■Arkansas  for  employment  :r. 
the  potato,  bean,  and  strawtK-rry  fielcs 
of  Lon'-;  LMand.  N.Y.  It  describes  in  detail 
the  economic  pressures  they  face. 

The  film  is  in  the  tradition  of  Jf':- 
Steinbeck's  'Grapes  of  Wrath"  and  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow's  "Harvest  of  Sha!:.*:' 
It  details  in  unmistakable  terms  the  ;"  r- 
sonal  tragedy  of  an  unjust  and  unnec<  .--- 
sa'-ily  cruel  i^ystem  of  labor  manapemen:. 

The  transcript  of  this  production  is 
lenethy.  but  it  is  filled  with  insiuhts  m'.o 
the  feelings  and  problems  of  the  workers 
and  also  the  farmers,  processors,  and 
labor  contractors.  I  wish  each  of  my  col- 
leagues could  .see  the  camera  work  winch 
adds  an  essential  dimension  to  this  text. 
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A  rebroadcast  this  Sunday  at  5  p.m.  on 
iducational  television  will  give  that  op- 
portunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
transcript  of  the  documentary,  "No  Har- 
\est  for  the  Reaper,"  at  this  point  in  the 
KtcoRD  and  urge  the  90th  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  to  bring  these  workers  under 
the  Wagner  Act. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Narrator.  The  following  program  Is  from 
NET,  the  National  Educational  Television 
.Network. 

The  chronicle  begins  here  In  a  parched, 
bloodless,  cotton-bankrupt  Southern  town, 
with  a  crew  chief.  .Andrew  Anderson,  seek- 
ing to  recruit  migrant  labor  to  work  the 
potato  rich  crops  of  eastern  Long  Island  In 
.New  York. 

Recriiter.  Is  there  anything  going  on  for 
you  to  do.'  I'm  Irving  to  recruit  some  guys 
to  go  to  New  York  and  work  for  a  little 
while. 

Man.  Going  to  New  York? 

Hecrviter.  Yeah,  about  eight  weeks 

Man.  Yeah.  well.  I  don't  know  nobody. 

KtcRiririi;.  If  you  ^ee  .inybody  iuteicsted 
:ri  ttoinp.  tell  them  to  contact  Anderson,  An- 
drew .\nder;on  on  Water  Street. 

Man.  Okay. 

RrcRfirrR  Mv  bo.-'^  will  be  'Ut'.nt:  d jvn 
there  .--o  they  c.in  contact  and  there  will  be 
somebody  there  to  take  the  name.  -And  you'll 
do  that. 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recrviter.  You  fellows  already  got  a  sult- 
ca.'ie.  -All  you've  got  to  do  is  get  on  my  bus. 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recruiter.  I'm  trying  to  find  some  men 
who  want  to  po  to  New  York  and  work  for  a 
while.  Yon  know  anybody  interested  In  go- 
ing, tell  them  to  contact  me.  Okay.  You  know 
Henry  DePrance? 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recruiter.  You  know  him  don't  you.  He's 
up  there. 

.Man.  He's  up  there?  Where  does  he  work? 

Recruiter.  He  works  as  a  grader  over  there. 
So,  It  you  see  anybody,  you  tell  them  to 
check,  i'm  going  to  leave  tomorrow  evening. 

Man.  Tomorrow  evening,  okay. 

Recruiter.  Yup.  I'd  .ippreclate  that.  Okay. 

Man    Yeah. 

Recruiter.  Would  you  be  interested  in  go- 
Int:  iff  for  eight  weeks? 

Man.  .About  eight  weeks? 

Recruiter.  The  tirst  of  December,  that's 
when  my  Job  ends. 

I  don't  rest-  tomorrow.  I've  got  about  forty 
bovs  from  here  and  there  around,  and  Parkin. 

Man.   I  ::evcr  have  any  money  to  go  there. 

Recruifer  No.  th.it's  one  thing.  I'm  get- 
ting vou  up  there  on  credit.  You  see. 

If  I  don't  get  you  a  Job,  they'll  bring  you 
back  on  .-redit  Now.  I've  got  to  have  a  Job 
for  you  haven't  I.  I  sure  don't  want  to  feed 
yoti  and  you're  not  going  to  work.  Isn't  that 
right.  Cleo. 

See  if  I  were  going  to  do  that  then  Cleo 
would  be  ready  to  go.    . 

What's  your  name?  ' 

Man.  D.nid. 

Recruiter.  David.  What's  your  last  name? 

M^N.  Brand0ii~B-R-A-N-b-O-N 

Uecruiter.  Is  mai.y  people  cut  of  work 
here  now? 

Man.  Yeah  man. 

Recruiier.  Thev  need  something  to  do? 

MvN.   Yeah. 

Recruiter.  This  would  help  Santa  Glaus, 
you  see.  if  thev  i;o  up  and  vork  until  the 
firs'  of  December  and  make  'em  four  or  five 
litK.dred  dollars.  They  tell  me  that's  where 
Santa  Claus  come  by,  you  know. 

Man.  Yeah,  that's  about  .  .  . 

Recruiter.  You  know,  in  any  situation. 
You're  Santa  Claus  ain't  you?  You're  Santa 
Claus  now? 

Man.  Yeah. 

Recruiter.  You  don't  get  no  finances,  you 
'.-a't  have  no  Santa  Claus  huh? 
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Man.  Yeah,  for  .tbout  eighteen  years. 
ItECRUirEH.  I'll  look  and  see  what  I  can  find 
out  for  you. 

Narrator.  The  next  night,  six  more  men 
had  been  Induced  to  make  the  Journey  north. 
Some  with  the  help  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Employment  Service. 

rhey  had  been  promised  good  wages,  steady 
work  and  such  creature  comforts  as  decent 
housing,  shower  facilities  and  what  Is  called 
a  centrally  located  restaurant  on  the  grounds 
of  the  labor  camp. 

Their  guide  for  the  1800  mile  trip  will  be 
crew  leader  Anderson.  His  charge  Is  thirty 
dollars.  Since  none  can  now  afiford  It,  they 
are  in  debt  to  Andrew  Anderson  l>efore  the 
trip  begins. 

"The  bus  marked  "special"  will  take  them 
away  from  the  Indifferent  towns  of  Arkansas, 
past  the  county  seats  of  Tennessee  Into  the 
Virginias,  then  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
sterile  highway  that  bypass  great  mountains 
of  hardbreaking  sunsets,  until  ultimately 
they  reach  Cutchogue,  Long  Island. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  Cutchogue  was  a 
vacation  resort,  one  of  the  prides  of  Long 
Island  North  Pork,  The  prim  town  Is  re- 
splendent with  rchools.  churches  t>nd  old 
homes.  It  also  has  a  migrant  labor  camp. 

Even  back  in  June  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  labor  camp  bore  the  Ecars  of  end- 
less summers  past.  One  of  89  camps  In  Suf- 
:olk  County,  it  .s  considered  better  than 
most  by  local  officials. 
Anderson.  Alright  let's  go. 
Nakrator.  On  his  morning  rounds,  Andrew 
Anderson  wakes  up  Charlie  White,  one  of 
21,000  migrant  workers  In  New  York  State, 
whose  circumstances  are  similar  to  a  half 
million  migrants  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Charlie  White's  weekly  pay  averagfis  $47.00. 
Prom  this  he  must  pay  a  weekly  rent  of  five 
dollars,  a  fuel  charge  of  two  dollars  and  a 
blanket  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Although  there  was  a  fire  at  this  camp 
several  years  ago  which  took  the  lives  of  two 
workers,  this  room  Is  not  flre-proof.  The 
New  York  State  code  requires  fire-proofing 
for  buildings  housing  at  least  fifteen  men; 
only  fourteen  live  In  this  area. 

ANDERSON.  Get  up  man.  Get  out  and  get 
this  camp  In  shape. 

Narrator.  The  multiple  occupancy  dorms 
labelled  "bull  pens"  by  the  workers  are 
claimed  to  be  tire -resistant  by  the  larmer 
owners. 

As  to  actual  living  space,  the  New  York 
State  code  says  that  if  a  doubl.;-deck  bunk  is 
used  in  such  an  area,  there  shall  be  at  least 
twenty  square  feet  of  floor  area  for  each  man. 
YoT  non-migrants,  the  code  ins.sts  on  eighty 
square  feet.  It  goes  on  to  say  th  it  every  bunk, 
bed.  cot,  or  btmk  spring,  mattress  or  pillow 
shall  be  In  good  condition,  an.!  every  sheet 
and  blanket  shall  be  clean. 

The  men  here  pay  the  same  as  Charlie 
White  for  rent,  fuel  and  blankets.  Through- 
out the  season,  almost  100  men  will  use  this 
bathroom  facility.  Suffolk  County  officials 
have  managed  to  amend  the  State  law  to 
outlaw  outhouses. 

Later  in  the  season.  38  men  will  liave  to 
use  a  single  bathroom.  The  farmers  were  out- 
raged by  a  County  violation  report.  They 
claimed  that  only  25  men  had  to  use  it.  .All 
meals  are  served  at  the  Di.xie  Belle  Tavern. 
The  centrally  located  restaurant.  In  charge  of 
the  food  concession  is  Mrs.  Andrew  .Anderson. 
Breakfast  Is  eighty-five  cents.  Usually  con- 
sisting of  a  sausage  bowl,  rice,  hominy  grits, 
and  an  occasional  egg. 

Since  the  v.'orkers  rarely  have  cash  or.  hand. 
every  charge  is  on  credit  to  be  deducted  from 
the  p.iychecks  at  the  cud  of  the  week. 

The  'ous  takes  them  into  their  field  work 
every  morning.  Roundtrip  is  Si. 25,  payable 
to  Andrew  Anderson,  except  when  the  Isrm- 
ers  transport  them  in  themselves,  riding 
them  out  in  pickup  trucks;  at  Fix  A.M.  this 
bus  is  almost  ready  to  roll. 

Anderson.    Dave    Johnson,    Louis    Willy, 
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Richard     Addison,     FYomm,     LcRoy     Carter, 
Peeley,  Antonio. 

.Man.  He's  already  up  there, 
Anderso.v.  Who  do  I  have  in  tliere? 
Narrator.  If  the  •ttork  is  t.low.  as  it  fre- 
quently is.  or  If  the  men  are  not  favorites 
of  tlie  crew  chief,  ihcy  stay  behind  incurring 
the  debts  of  daily  existence.  The  number 
three  crop  in  Lone  Ii^land  is  strawberries. 
harvested  irom  June  to  August  The  migrants 
make  ten  cents  for  every  quart  they  pick. 

The  W(.rk  Is  called  .stoop  labor  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Dally  records  are  kept  via  i)aper  chits.  For 
every  quart,  a  chit  worth  a  dime  lo  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  the  day,  duly  noted, 
paid  at  week'.s  end. 

The   land   belongs   to   cne  of   the   larmers 
wh.)  owns  the  labor  camp.  William  Lindsay. 
Auctioneer.  .  .      (unintelligible— auctloii- 
onrln?!  Hr.wirurh? 

Narrator.  Parmer  Lindsay's  .strawberries 
yield  close  to  two  hundred  dollars  on  ilie 
auction  block.  The  migrants  who  picked  it 
earn  a  total  of  twelve  dollars  ;or  their  labor. 
Two  dollars  apiece  lor  six  men.  For  tlx  hours 
ol  work. 

ANDFRRnN.  T\rrr-  to  ,.rt  np  now 
Narraiok.  .Migrant  worker  Wooorow  Wil- 
son. He  wants  to  go  to  nearby  Rlverhead 
today.  The  trip,  if  Anderson  allows  him  to  go 
and  furnish  his  transportation,  will  cost 
three  dollars. 

•Andeuson.  .No.  really.  I  can't  let  you  po  to 
Rlverhead  I've  got  wcrk  ),err  tor  the  larmers. 
Okav. 

-Man.  Okay. 

Anderson.  If  you  don't  make  nothing 
today.  Ill  let  you  go  to  Kiverhead.  you  here. 
.Alri;jht? 

Narrator.  No  or.e  is  i;oing  to  Rlverhead 
this  morning.  Charlie  White  Is  ready  to  har- 
vest .stringbeans.  So  is  Woodrow  Wilson.  Even 
though  picking  a  hamper  of  beans  pays  only 
a  dollar. 

Ma.n-.  .   .   .    (uiii:.tellisiblei    .  .  . 
Narrator.  Jackie  Robinson.  He's  fourteen 
and  s.ivs  he's   been   trying   to  return   to  Ar- 
kansas   to    reenter    school    but    hasn't    been 
able  to  buy  his  way  out. 
-Man.  ...  I  singing)  .  .  . 

Narrator.  These  are  the  economics  of  mi- 
grant labor.  Charlie  White  will  pick  string- 
beans  from  six  AM  till  twelve  Noon.  He  will 
be  paid  one  dollar  a  hamper. 

Andrew  Anderson  will  take  fifteen  cents  on 
each   dollar  as  he  does  on   all  field   workers. 
For  six  hours  work.  Charlie  White  will  earn 
cne  dollar  and  seventy  cents. 
Ma.n.  .  .  .  (Singing)  .' .  . 

-Nar.-'.ator.  .Much  ol  ihe  lertile  land  of 
Suffolk  Couniy  is  owned  Ijy  members  of  the 
Eastern  Suffolk  Co-operative,  which  owns  and 
operates  the  Cutchogue  labor  camp,  leasing 
it  to  Anderson. 

For  decades  the  land  has  been  yielding 
.ibundant  crops:  potatoes,  cauliflower,  straw- 
berries, cind  s-tringbeans. 

Narrator.  On  some  days,  the  farmers  come 
to  camp  to  pick  up  their  workers. 

Farmer  William  Chudlak  Is  the  President 
of  the  Eastern  Suffolk  Co-op.  While  he  has 
some  cauliflower  and  strawberry  acreage, 
his  principal  Investment  Is  in  potatoes. 
.Seventy-five  acres,  estimated  current  value 
almost  three  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

.Another  member  cf  the  co-op,  Al  Patrick, 
owns  seventy-two  acres  of  potatoes,  also 
valued  at  close  to  three  thousand  dollars 
per  acre. 

Worker.  This  Is  my  first  time. 
Interviewer.  First  time? 
Worker.   Uh-huh.  I   don't  like  It  so  well. 
neither. 

Interviewer.  You  don't.  What  kind  do  you 
like? 

Worker.  I'd  like  some  kind  of  Inside  Job  or 
something  like  that.  I'd  rather  be  In  Arkan- 
sas, I  believe,  than  be  here.  Rather  than  be 
here. 

Interviewee.  What's  the  difference  be- 
tween here  and  Arkansas?  Give  us  some  of 
the  advantages  of  Arkansas. 
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WoBKtR  Well  so  far.  you  can  have  more 
pleasure  in  Arkansas  than  up  here  now  I 
don',  know  how  It's  golnt;  to  be  after 
awhile.  Out  right  now  Its  not  so  good 

lNTr.Rvrewr»  What  made  you  decide  to 
conne  up"* 

Worker  Oh.  I  Just  said  I'd  try  It  once.  I 
saw  evervbody  else  trying  It.  sayinij  they 
liked  It  And  I  decided  I'd  try  It  and  see  If 
I    liked    ;t. 

INTERVTEWEH  Well,  did  you  think  there 
w.ts  a  L-hance  to  make  some  money  or  not? 

WoRKFR  Ypfth.  I  thouKht  th»-re  w;is  a 
chance  to  make  some  money  I  th<'.:fi;ht  the 
wages  would  be  a  little  higher  than  they 
were  u.  Arkansas,  but  I  see  that  they  alnt. 
Not  here 

iNTTRvitwrR  What  are  you  going  to  do 
alter  the  crup"* 

W.  RKER.  Well.  I  guesa  I'll  go  back  home  If 
I  m  let    Cm  to  Chicago 

WoRKtK  I'll  go  home  and  stay  (or  a  time 
Someone  cnme  pick  me  up  and  I'll  go  to 
Florida. 

iNTTHvirwFR  What  do  you  work'?  The  citrus 
crop  ' 

WuRKj.R.  No.  we  do  the  ?ame  thing — 
potatoes 

Interviewer  Florida  potatoes  ' 

WoKKfcR  Yeah.  That's  right  We  stay  In 
Florid  I  lUxjut  six  weeks  Lea%e  Florida  to 
come  nMik.  to  what's  called  Cape  Charles. 
Virginia  We  ll\e  in  Cape  Charles,  Virginia 
and  breed  p<itatoes  there  for  a  month.  We 
leave  there  and  come  back  here  to  Cut- 
chogue  The  :east  long  we're  supposed  to 
stay  here  is  eight  months.  We  come  In  in 
July   We  stay  from  July  until  March. 

We  leave  here  In  March,  the  tlrst  of 
April  and  go  back  to  Florida  We  just  go 
back  and  forth. 

Interviewer    Where  Is  vour  home? 

WORKER  Well,  my  .rlglnal  hume  was — 
where  I  was  raised  was  In  Arkansas,  but  I  was 
born  in  Oklahema  City  That's  where  I"m 
from.  I  went  hack  to  Arkansas  l.^.-t  year  and 
was  there  ab<;>ut  eleven  months.  I've  been  a 
citizen  of  this  State  of  ten  and  a  half  years 

I've  been  to  Rochester,  buffalo,  Syracuse. 
Watertown.  Utlca.   Lockport.   All   those 

I".e  •Aorked  all  In  the  northern  parts 

Worker  I  don't  want  my  children  lo  t>e 
drifting  like  I  have.  Going  to  md  fro.  and 
I'm  working  by  the  help  of  God  trying  to 
m.Hke  a  l>etti>r  living,  to  get  .i  better  Job. 
either  to  be  in  a  place  where  I  can  be  sta- 
tionary, where  I  can  get  them  fhrough 
school,  and  try  to  give  them  a  better  living 
than  I  had  m  my  life 

Narratos  It  is  July  4th,  a  paid  vacation 
day  to  inijst  .Americans  And  these  are  the 
strawberry  fteldj  of  Farmer  Lindsay 

Present  ire  some  tourists  and  friends  of 
the  Lmds.iys.  who  for  a  token  fee  can  ke*p 
whatever  they  p'.ck  For  the  tourlats  It  is  fun 
For  the  migrants  who  are  working  the  fields. 
It  is  surv-ival  at  ten  cents  a  quart. 

Young  Chuj)  I  picked  haJf  a  basket  Then 
well  pull  in  another  ba&ket  okay'' 

Woman.  Okay. 

YocNG  Child.  John,  how  many  baskets  did 
you  pull  up? 

Worker    Unintelligible 

Narrator.  Parmer  Lindsay  records  the  chits 
used  in  payment.  He  Is  not  enamcred  of 
migrant  help.  They're  not  men  at  all,  he  .'.ays. 
but  two-legge<l  .mlmals 

WossmriNc.  Farm  Family  And  to  you 
father,  that  I  have  smtied  exceedingly  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  through  my  fault, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous 
fault.  May  Almighty  Ood  have  mercy  on 
you,  forgi\e  you  your  sins  and  bring  you  to 
life  everlasting. 

Amen 

WoR.sHiPiNG  Farmworkers  We  thank  thee 
heavenly  father  for  life  We  thank  thee  our 
father  for  'he  food  that  we  ate  this  morn- 
ing. Our  father,  thou  who  hast  brought  us 
thus  far  on  life's  Journey.  It  Is  with  a  great 
deal  of  humility,  and  thanksgiving  that  we're 
here  this  morning   We  pray  heavenly  father 
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that  they  would  use  our  Uvea  as  instruments 
to  reach  others 

Amen 

Oh.  God      .  .   I  unintelligible)    .  .  . 

And  your  people  will  rejoice  in  you. 

Tell  us  oh  Lord  your  penance. 

Grant  ui  your  saUatlon. 

Oh  Lord  hear  my  prayer. 

Tlie  Lord  be  with  you. 

Group.  Singing  .  .  . 

Farmer  The  labor  situation  is — It's  ter- 
rible. No  one  v.'ants  to  work.  They  are  in- 
terested ;n  what  they  oan  get  out  of  you,  but 
not  what  they  tun  do  for  you. 

■you  have  some  boys  that  are  fair.  And 
some  of  ihem-they're  not  interested  m 
nothing  but — I  probubly  shouldn't  even  say 
It 

Fabm  Wiri:  I'd  suy  that  they're  okay 
But  It  comes  like  on  a  Saturday  morning 
with— when  they  have  nobody  to  load  the 
trucks  If  It  wasn't  for — 

Farmxr.  They  don't  show  up  on  the  Job. 

FxRM  WtfE  And  Monday  mornings  So 
my  husband  Is  actually  sick  them  two  days. 

Farmer  I  have  some — like  the  P\ierto  Rl- 
cans — the  same  ones  come  back.  But  the 
migrants  from  the  labor  camp.  I  think  tliey 
come  from  .Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  And 
quite  a  few  of  them  has  been  the  same  ones. 
Which  makes  rue  feel  halfway  decent  that 
they   \ppreclate  what  I  do  for  them. 

Narrator  The  farmers  spend  more  money 
on  tractor  repair  and  fertilizer  than  they  do 
un  migrant  housing,  yet  resent  what  they 
call  outside  do-gooders. 

Farmer  There  are  too  many  people  trying 
to  do  ttx)  much  for  the  Negro,  not  knowing 
the  problems  the  farmers  have  to  face  with 
them 

Nobody  helped  me  And — so  I  have  nothing 
.igalnst  them  personally.  I  mean,  they're  hu- 
man beings  also.  But  some  of  them  .ire  so 
destructive  and  people  that  don't  have  any 
Idea  of  what  they're  like  are  the  ones  that 
.-.re  flotng  -.11  the  fighting  for  them. 

Tliey  ought  to  come  down  here  to  this 
camp  and  see  what  goes  on  here  week-ends. 
They  d  ne'.er  believe  what's  golm;  on. 

Because  I  know,  we  put  screen  doors  up, 
and  we  put  windows  In.  We  eo  back  a  couple 
of  days  later,  and  they're  taken  right  out 
again.  'You  gotta  go  back  and  put  them  back, 
,ind  they  take  them  out. 

They're  very  destrtictlve. 

iNTFjiviEWFR.  Wei!,  how  do  these  problems 
1 -tualiy   affect   your   production? 

Farmer  Well,  they  don't  exactly  hinder 
lur  production  When  we  come  into  camp 
and  start  '.alklng  to  some  of  these  fellows, 
they  get  them  so  confused  that  they  don't 
know  whether  the  farmer  is  giving  them 
the  fast  run-around,  or  whether  the  people 
who  .are  talking  to  them  are  giving  them 
a  fast  run-around,  .md  they  wont  believe 
.Mr.  Anderson 

They  think  that  lie's  trying  to  give  tbem 
a  fast  shuffle  also   They  get  awful  confused 

Narrator.  But  the  only  thing  that  the 
migrants  are  confu-sed  about  Is  the  way  the^ 
get  paid 

At  a  plant  nursery  where  they  receive 
51  35  per  hour,  they  learn  that  another  crew 
from  the  same  camp  working  at  a  nursery 
clown  'he  road  is  being  paid  $1  75  per  hour. 

.As  the  men  go  out  to  work  on  this  day, 
they  will  discuss  going  to  crew  chief  Ander- 
son and  demanding  to  know  why  they  are 
being  paid  less.  But  of  the  ten  men.  eight 
win  decide  against  a  direct  confrontation. 
The  remaining  two  will  then  feel  that  since 
they  do  not  have  the  strength  of  niunbers. 
It  Is  Just  not  worth  It. 

And  iu  on  this  day.  as  on  every  day 
throughout  the  long  season,  the  complaints 
against  Andrew  Anderson  will  go  unposed, 
and   unmswered 

Worker.  You  won't  have  no  help  to  fight 
It  because  everybody  :3  scared  to  tlgiit  aiiai.i.st 
It.  They're  scared  they  can't  set  back  home 
the  ."iummer. 

Worker   P\its  on  a  very  show,  a  good  show 
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with  people  that  .ilnt  never  been  no  where 
with  him.  But  its  all  different  when  ihey 
get  where  they're  going. 

riie  w.iy  I  Wiis  reading,  tlie  way  he  do's  a 
man.  you  have  to  stay  m  debt.  If  you  work 
at  It,  he'd  going  to  possibly  get  a  third  of 
It,  of  your  hours,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens. Because  they're  ain't  nobody  even  If 
you're  out  of  debt  with  him,  look  what  he 
done  already   beat   you   for. 

Worker  I  left  Arkansas  to  do  better.  I 
didn't  leave  Arkansas  to  do  worse  up  here 

Worker  You'll  never  get  out  of  debt  with 
him.  You're  In  debt  with  him  when  you 
start,  and  you're  in  debt  with  him  when 
you  leave. 

.'■•ARRAToa.  The  second  crew  recruited  by 
Andrew  Anderson  In  September  Is  on  its  linal 
leg  of  the  journey  from  Forest  City,  Arkan- 
sas, to  Cutchogue  Long  Island,  btt'udy  work. 
good  wages,  enough  money  for  Santa  Claus 
have  been  the  promises. 

-■Mong  the  way  a  hitch-hiker  h.is  been 
given  a  lift.  He  has  been  going  nowhere  m 
piU'tlculur.  .'\ndrew  .\ndorson  decides  to  re- 
cruit him  for  the  camp. 

ANDERSON.  Well,  my  purpose  on  this  trip 
is  to  recruit  some  labor  so  Just  sit  right  in, 
you  know. 

Hitchhiker  As  I  say,  I  was  out  looking 
for  a  Job  If  It  suits  me.  I'll  go  right  along 
with  you. 

Anderson.  How  long  can  you  work  up 
there? 

Hitchhiker.  Oh.  well,  I'll  work  .ibout  as 
long  as  you  want  me  to. 

-Anderson.  The  contract  ends  the  first  of 
December. 

Hitchhiker    The  first  of  December. 

A.vder.son   I  11  Ju.-it  find  a  place. 

Hitchhiker.  Yes  sir 

Anderson.  Ml  be  coming  right  along  down 
tills  .=.ame  route. 

Hitchhiker.  Good  I'd  like  to  go  with  you 
,  nd  work  right  along  with  you.  What  docs 
:  .trni  work  pay? 

.■\.\DERSoN.  .^  dollar  thirty-live  to  a  doll.tr 
:ind  a  !i;ilf  .in  hour. 

Hitchhiker.  That's  fine.  It  sounds  ;Urlght 
to  ine.  I  think  It  sounds  very  cckkI. 

^L\N.  Well,  for  farm  work.  It's  .ilright  for 
farm  work, 

Anderson.  Y'ou  can  get  la  nine  and  ten 
i.ours  a  day. 

^L^N.  Good.  Oh.  that's  better  you  know. 
When  you  get  In  more  hours,  you  get  more 
pay 

.^■^RRAIoR.  The  bus  known  .i.s  "tpoclal" 
arrives  ;it  the  camp  In  the  midst  of  rain  thai 
lias  plagued   the  Island  all  season  long. 

The  earlier  June  to  September  crew  Is 
there  X^i  receive  them. 

For  Mrs.  Anderson,  there  will  be  new  cus- 
tomers at  meal  time.  .\nd  there  are  now 
six  new  workers  for  whom  the  farmers  will 
pay  a  bounty  of  sixty  cents  a  head  each  d.iv 
to  Andrew  Anderson. 

In  September  the  early  harvesting  of 
potatoes  begins  The  steel  lingers  of  Held 
combines  disinter  the  earth  .ind  send  the 
'. arletv  known  as  Katahdlns  bouncing  \ip  the 
chute,  where  mljjrants  discard  t.he  vines  and 
other  unwanted  natural  debris. 

Potatoes  have  made  Sufi  oik  ( ne  of  the 
100  richest  counties  In  the  nation  in  farm 
income.  Despite  the  rainy  weather  all  season, 
first  harvest  seems  endless. 

Prom  the  fields,  the  potatoes  are  trucked 
by  farmers  to  grading  sheds.  In  this  next 
phase  of  marketing  It  Is  the  processor  who 
takes  over.  His  role  Is  to  have  'ho  potatoes 
w,ished.  graded,  and  packed  by  mli»rant.<;,  then 
shipped  to  New  Y'ork  City  supermarkets  and 
to  other  clients,  including  fashionable  h.otels 
and  rest-^.urants. 

Thi""  processor  here  Is  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  county  and  .i  member  tif  the  Eastern 
SufTolk  Co-op.  Steve  J  Deroskl. 

Deroski.  Well,  you  .save  me  150  for  Phllly. 
Okay.  How  much  l.s  It  itoinc  to  cost  me? 
You  mean  to  tell  me  you're  holding  me  up 
for  a  dime.''  Boy.  you  fellows  are  something 
else.  .Ml  right,  we  give  It  at  two  twenty. 
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N'arrmi'R  Lunch  for  liie  migrants  arrives 
..iree  hours  late.  They  have  been  working 
,.nce  .seven  this  morning.  Again,  all  meals 
„.-e  from  the  coiicp.ssion  belon^i;-g  t  j  the  crew 
•'lief  .iiui  his  wife 

Deroski  Good  enough  to  eat.  Jed?  Do 
,  111  realize  how  much  food  that  Is? 

Worker   Tlie  potatoes  .'ire  pretty  well  done. 
I  cioii't  eat  that  much. 
You  don't   do  nothing  but  walk 


Deroski 
Worker 

iround, 

Deroski.  What  do  vou  mean  I  don't  do 
;;  ithlng  btu  walk  around''  You  must  be 
;  .king. 

Worker    Huh 

DtRosKi  While  you're  working  with  your 
!..:nds,  I'm  working  with  my  mind. 

Worker.  Mm-hm. 

Deroski  Hull  '  That's  right  My  wheels  are 
I'.irning  upstairs  while — while  your  wheels 
re  turning  up  liere, 

WoRKiR.  Th.it  s  right. 

DiROSKi    Right? 

Worker.  Right. 

Deroski.  Well,  you  got  plenty  to  eat  there. 
:   iplieve — I  don't  know,  you're  going  to  be 

.it  :oo  fat.  You  got  to  go  on  a  diet  if  you 
;  it  that  much  food. 

Worker.  F.nt'' 

Deroski.  t^urc  How  can  you  eat  that 
:.:-.'.rh?  Huh?  I  Just  had  a  little  sandwich  nnd 

•  ::i  -atl.sfied.  You  mean  to  iel!  me  vou  can 
ii  ,  i;  ;hat? 

'.v.irator.  The  pay  rate  in  the  sheds  Is  sup- 

^sedly  a  dollar  .ind  sixty  cents  an  hour.  But 

,',   Is    the    crew    leader    who    cietormines    the 

.r.en's  time,  and   it  is   the  crew  leader  who 

deducts    25    cents    from    their    hourly    pay. 

As  m  most  shed.";,  whenever  tlie  machincrv 

ops  because  of  mechanical  breakdown  or 
:i  ::iterv.il  in  ihe  proc<'s<;ing.  ;;ie  pay  stops. 

But  many  .<hed  workers  .ire  ijona  fide  mem- 
irs  '  f  a  uniiiii 

'.Vorker.  He  .s.iv  he  'long  to  a  union,  but 
:  iiifin,  the  v.ay  I  see  it.  I  don't  'long  to  no 

r:.,pii.  because  if  vou  'long  to  a  union,  ii"  you 
.e;  sick  and  lay  oll~I  mean  If  you're  sick  the 
iiiion  s'pose  to  .see  that  you  get  a  third  of 
;  nir  pay,  ri:!ht?  Un'  'pose  to  see  that  your 
;.).spital  bill,  everything's  taken  care  of.  But 
:  s  union  do  not  do  dat. 

'iV.iy  I  .-.ee  it.  point  of  view  t.f  .  .  .  (unln- 

■lliitiblei .  all  this  union  does  is  take  your 

j-nev 

N',\f.rator   In  lOGO.  in  a  contract  signed  be- 

vif.:i  the  v.orkers  and  the  Ea.stern  SufTolk 
.  otierativp.  there  was  a  guarantee  of  at  least 
;60  hours  of  work  a  month — 40  hours  a  week. 

But  in  1907.  in  a  contract  ne.Totiated  be- 
;'.veen  the  Te^m.'-ters  Union,  Local  202,  and 
r.e  protato  iirocessor.  the  work  week  guar- 
•:.-ce  was  cut  to  26  hours. 

'vViihin    the    same   contract    l.'-.ere   is    con- 

incd  a  no  strike  clause  ^ind  .i  no  lockout 
;ause. 

And  the  cuarantee  of  transportation  with- 
in charge  back  to  the  workers'  destination. 

.\nother  clause  in  the  contract  talks  of  the 

•  xistence  of  a  shop  steward,  as  well  as  the 
-•reenieiit  that  the  contract  shall  be  posted 
■.  a  conspicuous  place. 

Ivi  those  jjotato  sheds  visited  by  NET  Jour- 
'  >'■■  tiie  contracts  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

One  processor  leels  the  responsibility  for 
;  ivnicnt  of  unions  is  not  his  but  that  of  the 
■  ibor  contractor,  the  crew  leader. 

Processor.  You  have  good  contractors  and 
-Id  contractors,  the  same  as  you've  got  good 
rnployers  and  bad  employers  I  mean,  it's — 

"I  can't  Just  say  it's  a  case  that  takes  place 
"'!th  migrants;   it   takes  place  all  phases  of 

■■bor 

■As  far  as  the  people  being  exploited.  I 
ion  t  believe  they're  being  exploited  by  the 
.3f)tato  industry  themselves.  They're  being 
"iplolted    by    their    own    kind.    Not    by    the 

rmer  and  the  processor. 

.N'arrator.  Pay  day  at  the  camp.  One  ml- 
"tant  called  It  'dust  for  blood." 

When  the  men  work  a  40-  or  50-hour  week, 
iieir  average  pay  check  Is  S47.  25  cents  on 
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each  hour  Is  then  deducted  by  the  crew 
leader.  Workers  cash  their  checks  with  crew- 
leader  Anderson,  because  they  have  no  trans- 
portation to  the  town  bank.  Besides,  pay  day 
is  on  Friday  or  Saturday  evenings,  after 
banking  hours. 

Room  and  board  are  deducted  according 
to  the  crew  leader's  bookkeeping.  Andrew- 
Anderson  says,  however,  he  doesn't  combine 
room  and  board,  as  do  many  other  trew 
chiefs. 

Man.  He  pays  for  what  he  uses,  and  this 
Is  Justice.  And  each  worker  will  feel  satisfied 
in  paying  for  what  he  get. 

Narrator.  Pay  day  and  wine  are  classic 
partners  in  this  camp,  for  all  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. In  town  a  pint  of  Twister  sells  for  51 
cents.  At  the  camp  Its  a  dollar 

For  the  men  It  Is  quick  therapy.  But  It  also 
fogs  the  memory  concerning  wliat  was 
charged  up  and  what  w-as  not 

One  of  the  men  somehow  received  and 
cashed  his  own  check,  and  bought  his  Twister 
In  town.  Crew  leader  Anderson  is  not  happy. 

Anderson.  You  owe  $13  in  the  kitchen  lor 
food,  you  owe  $5  for  rent,  and  another.  .  . 

Worker.  No,  sir.  you're  wrong.  Last  year 
was  .  .  .  (unintelligible) 

.Anderson.  Come  over  here.  Rucker.  don't 
play  with  me  now-. 

Worker.  I  ain't  got  it  toniglit  I  11  pay  it 
directly.  I  ain't  got  It  tonight 

Anderson.  What  happened? 

Worker.  No,  sir,  I  ain't  got  it.  now.  no  stull 

Anderson.  Why  you  don't  have  it? 

Worker.  $20  kitchen  for  food? 

Anderson.  No,  no,  I  didn't  say  that.  Y'ou 
owe  a  total  of  $20. 

Worker.  No,  I  paid  last  Thursday  night, 
last  Friday  night. 

Anderson.  You  pay  It  every  week. 

Worker.  Well — I  owe  thirty — $20  right 
now-? 

Anderson.  Y'eah.  You  owe  a  dollar  98  cents 
for  kerosene. 

Worker.  Who,  me?  I  ain't  ^.-ot  it  ,  .  .  i  un- 
intelligible! 

Anderson.  Come  on.  now.  I'm  not  playing. 

Worker.  I  ain't  paying.  You  can  whip  mr. 
you   can  knock  me  down,   drag  nie.  .  .  . 

Anderson.  I'm  gonna  kill  you.  I  inc.in.  if 
you  don't  pay  your  bill,  you'd  );e  lietter  off 
dead. 

Worker.  Killing?  Yeah,  kill  nie.  I   ,   .   . 

Anderson.  Y'ou  know  I  v.'on't  Come  on, 
Woodrow. 

Worker.  I  ain't  never  beat  you  out  of  .i 
dime  this  season. 

Anderson.  Okay.  I  get  your  money  tomor- 
row, but  your  foreman,  he  going  to  jiay  your 
bill  tc morrow. 

Worker.  He'll  fight.  Hell  light  .  .  .  (un- 
intelligible I 

Anderson.  See.  I  don't  'predate  this  .t 
all.  Now,  you  going  to  pay  cash  for  w-hat 
you  get  from  now  on,  too. 

Worker.  Check.  I  got — you  can  say  that 
again,  pay  you  .  .  .  (unintelligible) 

Anderson.  Come  bringing  S9  on  a  $20  bill. 

Worker.  Check. 

Anderson.  I  really  feel  I  was  doing  better 
than  this. 

Worker.  'Predate. 

Anderson.  I  don't  'preciate  that.  Woodrow. 

Worker.  Fight  yourself. 

Anderson.  I  mean,  your  work  is  all  right, 
but  you  shouldn't  drink  up  your  earnings. 

That's  what  you  get.  you  see.  Actually,  all 
the  farmers  s'pose  to  bring  their  checks  In 
here.  Your  farmer  slipped  up. 

Worker.  Heh,  you  know-  w-hat  it  is?  I  .  .    . 

Anderson.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  about 
it  no  more,  'cause  he's  going  to  pay  me  to- 
morrow, hlsself . 

Worker.  Yeah.  Yesslr. 

Anderson.  I — I  was  doing  this — cause  the 
only  .  . . 

Man.  Man  .  .  .  (unintelligible)  ship. 

Anderson.  'Well,  see,  there  you  have  peo- 
ple that  really  don't  liave  sense  enough  to 
even  spend  their  own  money.  Now-,  any  time 
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you   go   by   tjie   wiiie   store    .aid    spend   your 
money  before  you  come  .  .  . 

Worker.  I  wasn't  in  it.  I  .  . . 

Anderson.  .  .  .  l.efore  you  come  back  to 
pay  your  bill  .  .  . 

Worker.  .  .  .  was  .  .  . 

.■\nderson.  Shut  tip. 

Worker   I'm  going. 

.\nderson.  Come  cdi  bark  here.  Now.  you 
shouldn't  have  went  by  tlie  wme  store  Iirst 
Y'ou  should  have  paid  your  food  bill  and 
your  rent  first,  where  you  got  to  sleep  and 
cat.  And  then  went  drinking  it  up.  This  i-. 
the  re.i.^on  why  you  don't  have— and  >ou're 
not  supposed  to  get  your  own  check. 

This  is — this  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Bu; 
he — he  gonna  pay  the  rest  of  >our  bill.  Now 
you — you— I  don't  know.  i,ou  maybe  go  on 
and  throw  away  the  rest  of  your  money;  you 
don't  care  v.ith  it. 

I  Laughter)  ' 

Andkrsox.  Tell  .Allle  to  discontinue  V.'ood- 
ro'A-'s  credit  over  there. 

Narrator.  The  humiliation,  the  being  with- 
out, is  to  the  w-orker  the  iiuuiral  air  he 
breathes  every  dav. 

( .Song  follows.) 

.N'arrator.  Reverend  Arthur  Bryant  .Mi- 
grant Chairman.  SufTolk  County  Human  He- 
1, it  ions  Commission, 

Rev  Bryant  A — a  (rew  chief  is  big  daddy 
to  all  of  his  workers,  and  lie  inspires  fear 
and  he  knows  how  to  .'■pank  his  jieople  if 
they  don't  bch.'ive  the  way  he  waiit,s  them  to. 

-Andrew  Anderson  is  one  of  the  more  so- 
phisticated crew  leaders.  He's  convinced  that 
what  he's  (ioing  is  jjrobably  for  the  ^orxl  of 
Ills  men.  I  talked  to  him  rereutly  about  how 
lies  able  to  recruit  men  lor  tlie  kiiul  of  v>-ork 
that  he  brings  them  up  to 

He  told  me  that  he  can  go  ciown  to  Forest 
City,  .Arkansas,  and  recruit  all  the  men  that 
he  wants,  I  said,  ■■why?"  -Well,"  he  says,  "you 
know  in  Arkansas  the  minimum  wage  rate  Is 
a  dollar  an  hour  "  He  savs.  ■'but  a  lot  of  the 
people  down  there  are  already  exploited  to 
the  point  where  they  receive  4o" cents  an  hour 
for  their  work." 

And  he  s.iid  that  this  is  not  publiciv 
known.  He  says.  •Init  I  know-  it.  and  when  I 
tell  ihem  nbcut  a  dollar  35  or  ,;  dollar  50  ;,n 
hour  here,  they  feel  that  they'ie  coming  to 
Eldorado" 

First  year  lie  tried  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
lenient  and  seemed  to  have  gotten  into  a  lot 
of  financial  ditliculty  as  u  result  of  that.  Last 
couple  of  years  he  seems  to  liave  wised  up 
to  the  system,  and  he  claims  to  be  makinL' 
a  good  doll;;r.  the  kind  of  dollar  that  would 
probably  multiply  my  income  bv  four. 

Interviewer,  We're  talking  specifically, 
what  are  we  talking 

Rev.  Brv.v.xt,  We're  talking  ;  bout  $40,000 
a  ye;tr  for  his  family. 

Narrator.  Worker  Charlie  Wliite  is  inter- 
viewed by  NET'S  Morton  Sllverst*in, 

Interviewer.  Charges,  what  kind  of  monies 
did  .Andrew  Anderson  take  rut  of  a  man's 
earnings?  What  were  the  specific  charges? 

Charlie  White.  Well.  I  tell  you  this,  tell 
you  what  he  drew.  (Unclear)  Well,  out  of 
your  pay  is  S5.  :.ll  right.  Then  you  gotta  eat 
For  eat  you  draw  from  18.  19  dollars  a  week. 
All  these  your  sodas,  r.nd  your  drinks  like 
that,  they  run  you  around  about — about  40- 
some  dollars  a  week.  They  run  right  arotuid 
about  40-some  dollars  a  week.  Then  yoti 
don't  have  nothing  then,  'cause  he's  got  it 
all.  Y'ou  work  hard  and  he  got  it  all.  I  say. 
you  can  work  hard  every  day.  but  he — he 
makes  the  money. 

Like  to  us,  we  make  it  all  right,  but  we 
don't  get  it 

Worker.  If  I  could  only  get  enough  money. 
I  would  go  home  tonight.  But  I  been  here  for 
going  on  five  months,  and  haven't  never  got 
enough  money  to  go  home. 

Interview-er.  How-  do  you  expect  to  get 
home? 

Worker.  Really,  I've  asked  myself  that 
question  a  hundred  times  within  one  night. 
And  really,  I  wouldn't  know. 
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Narrator  As  tb»  BMMKi  drew  to  a  close, 
camp  tnan.itfer  Andrew  Anderson  was  tt^ked 

Interviewer  Are  you  satisfied  that  you 
can  Uwlt  iiiy  man  in  the  eye  that  has  worked 
for  you  thLs  se.ison.  and  be  at  perfect  ease 
with  your  own  conscience' 

Anoexson.  Oh.  yeah  I  L-an  I  can  say  that, 
and  I  believe  that  I  have  been  Just,  and  I 
have  treated  every  man  right  Jown  the  line, 
like  I  would  be-  -desire  to  be  treated  And  I 
don't  believe  that  there's  a  man  In  my  crew 
who  would  lie  ible  '•>  -iay  thiit  he  havt>  been 
mistre-ated  or  cheated  out  of  something  that 
was  due  him. 

I  mean--rm  very  concerned— in  the 
worker  I'm — concerned  in  the  fellow  man. 
my  fellow  man   I  pulls  tor  him 

Narrator  Living  conditions  for  migrant 
workers  ;ire  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
of  HoMslng  and  Camp  Sanitation.  Suffolk 
County  Department  of  Health.  Sidney  Beck- 
wlth 

Stoney  Beckwith  This  particular  camp 
Is  n'jt  one  of  our  better  ones  It  does  have 
an  oppressive  lo<ik  t-o  it,  but  it  Is  Uv.ible 
In  that  when  we  Issue  the  permit  It  meets 
the — the  minimum  i^'Xle  requirements  But 
I  think  as  ixid  -is  it  is.  we've  been  told  by 
visitors  that  have  been  touring  the  camps 
throughoyt  the  state  th.it  It  is  better  than 
the  averr\ge  New  York  State  farm  labor  camp. 

■Pnere's  been  i  .history  of  inadequate  m.iln- 
tenance,  inadequite  rleanllness,  which  is 
considered  to  be  liousekeepltig,  and  I  would 
certainly  have  to  add  that  there's  been,  be- 
c.\Uae  of  this,  inadequate  supervision. 

I  think  these  three  Items  are  the  serlo'is 
p.-oblems  that  we  hnd  m  '.Ms  cunp. 

From  time  to  time  the  Department  has 
recommended  that  this  camp  be  torn  down. 
and  that  they  would  start  from  scruu-h  and 
build  a  mo<lern  ramp  And  s  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1966  they  ipplled  for  federal  funds  m 
the  form  ol  a  federal  grant  It  dldn  t  come 
through.  And  so   thev  scrapped   their   plan 

Narr.\tor.  .Mr  Be<.kwith  was  .liked  if  he 
felt  the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  spend 
their    vwn  monev   to  rebuild  the  camp. 

BEtKwrrH.  Well.  I  would — In  mv  opinion. 
I  don't  believe  they're  interested  In  doing  it 
m  'hat  way 

Narrator.  .Vlr.  Beckwlth  admits  codes  are 
minimal,  enforcement  methods  ineffectiul, 
■ihat  f.irmers  delay  in  c<")rrecting  violations: 
and  :nat  goii  g  to  i.-ourt  is  futile. 

Beckwith  The  camp  u  closed  .:nd  it's  i 
little  more  difficult  to  get  convictions  when 
you  no  longer  h.ive  the  violation 

NARaATOR.  In  late  November  the  potato 
land  was  plowed  out  The  farmers  moaned 
It  was  their  worst  season  in  years,  that  they 
got  Jl  30  per  hundredweight  as  upposed  to 
a  >2  25  break-even  price 

Suffolk  County  urged  them  to  use  seasonal 
labor.  The  farmers  said  there  was  none  The 
ivumtv  said,  "mechanize."  The  farmers  said, 
"too  expensive  " 

The  board  of  directors  at  the  Eastern  Suf- 
folk Co-op.  composed  of  these  farmers,  was 
iisked  if  it  w.-.s  ^atlsfled  that  misprints  wre 
receiving  decent  living  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

BoA.^D  ME^TBER  I  think  for — for  what  we 
get  from  the  worker.  I  think  wages  are  pre- 
vailing .And  our  mndittons  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  Department  of  He.ilth 
Occasionally  *e  run  into  a  violation  or  two. 
but  that's — that's  quickly  corrected.  Our 
pniblem  is  to  get  •-a'l-f.TCtrry  worker? 

Board  Member.  There's  never  a  word  ?poken 
about  the  fnrmer  Everything  is  for  the  help 
I  mean.  •*hy-why  doesn't  >omebody  come 
out  .ind  guarantee  us  a  price  for  our  produce 

Board  Member  ThHt  Is  right 

Board  Member  vear  In  and  vear  out? 

Bur  thev  don't. 

Board  Member.  That's  right. 

Board  Member  The  strawberries  are 
btkikjins  to  be  oicked  So  we  get  out  there  at 
6  30.  7  In  'he  morning.  At  10  o'clock.  10  30. 
our  laborer  cumes  over  to  you,  says.  I  got  a 
backache,  b^i.^s.  I  want  you  to  take  me  back 
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to  the  camp    He  cares  less  about   my  crop, 
about  what  he  makes 

What  am  I.  a  fo«:il  to  grow  this  thing''  What 
am  I.  being  crucified  for  It?  Forget  It  I  virtll 
not  grow  It 

Rev  Brv.nt  These  men  .ire — are  a  sort  of 
a  product  of  their  own  environment  You 
have  to  go  back  maybe  about  30.  35  years, 
and  you  tind  that  the  exploited  farm  laborer 
of  that  time  was  a  Polish  Immigrant,  who 
w.is  brought  over  by  members  of  hU  own 
lamlly 

Before  that,  these  people  who  were  ex- 
ploiting their  family  members  were  exploited 
by  good  yankee  f.irmers 

There's  an  old  Greek  motto  that  says 
there's  no  worse  taskmaster  than  a  former 
slave 

Board  Member  I  think  Reverend  Bryant  Is 
a  \ery  sick  in.tn 

BiiARD  MiMBER  I'll  CO  along  with  FYank 
on  that  Idea.  He  doesn't — he  does  not  know 
the  farmers'  problems  He  Just  going  around 
taking  stuff  out  of  the — out  of  the  wind 
and  expressing  himself  In  the  papers  I  mean, 
his  facts,  he  has — to  me,  he  has  no  facts. 

Rev  Bryant  I  know,  for  instance,  the 
first  year  we  had  VISTA  Volunteers,  I  re- 
ceived a  call  that  the  plumbing  was  all  clog- 
ged up  .\iid  lor  ,i  hundred  men  there  .ire  ap- 
proxlm.itelv — I  th:.,k  it's  six — johns  avail- 
able The  Johns  were  clogged  up  for  four 
days    Nobody  did  anything  about  It 

So  I  went  into  the  Health  Department  of- 
fices In  Rlverhead  and  sat  on  a  fellow's  desk 
until  they  sent  a  man  out  to  fix  It  The  com- 
plaint at  the  camp  by  the  farmers  was  that 
the  men  had  broken  the  system  down  by 
stuffing  these  Johns  with  t>eer  cans.  What 
we  found  outside  was  that  the  toilet  fa- 
cilities were  ruined  because  a  pipe  leading 
under  the  road  was  broken,  and  that  the 
men  had  >tufred  these  cans  .ind  any-thlng 
they  could  think  into  the — these  things  out 
of   lust  pure   frustration  and  anger 

Board  .Member  The  conditions  which — 
which  fxUt  are  done  by  the  residents  .And  I 
think  It  IS  very  unfair  for  us  as  board  mem- 
bers to  be  nursemaids  to  those  people,  as 
they  wish  to  live  in  tilth,  not  wash,  and  go 
to  the  bathroom  in  their  own  living  quar- 
ters, well,  there  t;  no  way  I  can  stop  it  if  I'm 
home  m  rav  own  clean,  lUy-whlte  sheets, 
which  I  change  weekly. 

iNTERvifWER.  If  1  inav  sum  up.  centlemen. 
then  I  think  what  you're  saving  is  It's  not 
the  mitrrant  worker  who  Is  being  exploited; 
It  s  the  t  trn;er   Is  that  correcf 

Board  Members.  By  all  means. 

Very  much  so. 

By  all  means. 

We  re  the  fall  guy. 

Who  cares  about  us  any  more? 

Who  cares'' 

That  is  right. 

Who  cares  about  iia?  We're  the  forgotten 
people 

Rev  Bryant.  If  we're  going  to  say  that  th.e 
health  of  r<n  industry  Is  more  important  than 
the  value  of  the  human  life  this  sort  of 
thing  can  catch  on  and  eventually  encom- 
pass nil  of  us  We  have  to  be  concerned  about 
him.  because  he  Is  us. 

Narrator  At  the  camp  Itself  one  worker 
expresses  hope    .Another,  outrage 

Worker.  And  I  just  got  to  go.  because  I 
don  t  want  to  be  drug  down  like  this.  Gotta 
go.  Because  it  hurts  you  inside,  when  you  get 
Insulted,  because  half  of  the  time  you're 
being  insulted,  see,  for  no  reason  at  all.  and 
you— If  you— If  you  got  to  Insult  a  person, 
you  should  have  something  to  insult  him 
for,  and  thenfor — therefore  you're  never  sup- 
posed to  insult  anyone.  But  that's  the  whole 
Idea 

Worker.  But  you  know  what  I — what  I 
really  think.'  You  know  what  I  really  think? 
I  really  think  that  one  day  the  world  will  be 
great  I  really  belle'. e  the  world  ijonna  be 
great  one  day. 

Narrator  The  season  which  begnn  In  the 
vast  darkness  of  night  and  soul  Is  now  ending 
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the  same  way.  Tomorrow  the  men  will  brpiit 
camp 

On  the  last  day,  this  legacy,  these  odors, 
these  noises,  these  silences.  Three  men  p.irk 
to  go  home  They  have  v^orked  for  almc-t  b  x 
months  on  the  fields  of  Eden,  and  are  irre- 
■■  OL-aoly   mired   m  debt. 

Others  who  leave  with  money  leave  witii 
five  or  ten  dollars.  The  bus  trip  back  to  Ar- 
kansas will  now  cost  $15,  which  they  will  try 
to  work  off  when  .Andrew  .Anderson  takes 
them  on  to  Florida,  to  the  citrus  crop. 

Eight  years  ago.  in  a  memorible  CBS  docu- 
ment iry.  Harvest  of  Sh.ime."  the  Lite  Ed- 
ward R  Murrow  urged  wage,  health,  .md 
housing  reforms  for  migrant  workers.  Eight 
yeirs  Inter,  the  migrant  condition  Is  still  the 
shame  of  the  nation. 

The  migrant  field  worker's  minimum  waee 
of  a  dollar  and  15  cents  an  hour,  when  he 
c  :n  find  work,  is  far  below  the  national 
standard  The  avallabllily  of  medical  services 
to  him  is  often  lacking.  His  death  rate  bv 
tuberculosis  .done  Is  more  ih m  double  tiiit 
of  most  other  American  workers 

His  living  conditions  too  often  do  not  re- 
spect his  .sanctity  as  a  man  For  the  most  p.irt 
he  does  net  have  effective  union  protection. 

The  shame  lA  the  migrant  (■(•ndltion  must 
be  sh  ired  by  .ill  of  us.  For  as  Reverend  Bryant 
h.is  siid.  the  migrant  is  us. 

Today  the  season  vanishes  like  the  mier.- 
tory  bird.  What  harvest  for  the  reaper? 


Hard  Leiton  From  Communism 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursciau.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .sur- 
prise attacks  on  oriental  New  Year 
throughout  South  Vietnam  when  the 
Vietcong  Comrnie.s  surfaced  a  band  f 
suicidal  terrorists  carries  with  it  a  i.ard 
lesson  for  us  Americans  and  all  of  the 
free  world. 

If  the  Communists — throuRh  deceit 
and  false  informatioi. — are  able  to  in- 
filtrate deep  into  the  lieartland  of  a 
countrj'  at  war.  imasine  what  they  can 
achieve  in  a  slccpinp  countrj'  where  the 
Ijeople  arc  apathetic  to  the  threat. 

What  the  Reds  have  done  in  South 
Vietnam,  they  most  certainly  can  ac- 
complish rislit  here  in  the  United  Stat.s 

They  have  been  constantly  on  'he 
ino.e  behind  emotional  iicace  moves  and 
tear-jerking  front.'^.  moving  in  liordes  of 
Soviet  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  agents. 
spies,  sympathizers,  and  dupes — far  'xo 
many  planted  and  unidentified  to  "he 
.\merican  iK^ople  ;n  strategic  locatior.s 
around  the  Unit-ed  States. 

When  and  if  these  Cjmmunist  front.s 
com.e  to  the  .surface.  I  fear  we  can  expert 
far  more  damage  and  loss  of  life  than 
the  Vietcon*;  delivered  in  Saigon  and  i.  - 
where  last  week. 

Think  what  'vvoild  have  iiappentid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  had  they  liave  had 
an  antigun  law.  Can  this  be  wh-.  some 
push  so  hard  for  r.ntiuun  laws  in  tnc 
United  States? 

The  objective  of  the  Comiv.un'.st  inter- 
national conspiracy — the  Bolshevi':  ap- 
paratus— ha.s  been  and  remains  the 
overlhi'OA'  .f  the  Unit^^d  Stales,  tnclud- 
in;i  lieacc  by  death  to  those  who  resist 
and  slavery  to  these  who  submit  and  ap- 
pease. And  the  Red  China  Soviet  rift  i>. 
at  most,  a  propaganda  smoke-screen  t3 
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conceal  from  the  unwary  the  announced 
filial  ob.iective  of  both. 

The  bloody  murder  of  civilians,  mis- 
Monaries.  and  our  lighting  men  in  South 
Vietnam  should  teach  our  people  to  turn 
a  questioning  ear  to  the  promises  and 
look  instead  to  their  actions — their 
threats,  their  overall  objectives. 

We  must  suffer  under  the  lesson — 
bought  at  a  bloody  price— that  our  lead- 
ers and  patriotic  citiit;ens  must  hunt 
down  and  exjxi.se  all  "American  Viet- 
cong" wherever  they  may  be.  Action  must 
be  taken  to  sliore  up  the  breaches  in 
our  national  security  caused  by  the  un- 
con.scionable  decisions  handed  down  by  a 
liostiie  Supreme  Court  and  we  must  be 
miliianly  ready  against  every  aggressive 
action  by  every  Communist  front. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  sim- 
ilar purpose  at  this  point: 

.SYMBOLI.SM     IN     f-AlGON 

Climaxing  their  lunar  New  Year  iTet)  sur- 
iinse  attacks  throughout  South  Vietnam,  the 
Viet  Cong  Reds  surfaced  a  flock  of  terrorists 
Tue.sday  In  Saigon  itself,  capital  city  of  South 
Vietnam 

These  ninatics  t;ot  into  the  U.S  Emba.ssy 
lompound.  put  up  i  bUxKly  .'ix-hour  fight, 
and  .;t  l.i£t  -.vcrc  \::]icd  cut  by  cai"  paratrcjp- 
(Ts  and  other  forces 

The  perlormance  v..is  .-ynit>oUc. 

By  that,  we  mean  that  a  lot — a  growing 
lot— i>f  Soviet  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  spies, 
sympathiz-^rs,  dupes,  et  nl,.  planted  in  stra- 
tegic s:)ots  .ircund  the  Unitt-d  States,  hope  to 
surface  some  day  m  this  country  and  do  far 
more  damage  than  the  Viet  Cong  did  in  Sal- 
t;on  Tuesday 

Their  objective  is  to  tike  over  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  make  slaves  of  those  who  sub- 
mit and  kill  those  who  resist.  This,  in  coop- 
eration With  atutcklng  forces  from  Russia 
,.r  Red  China  or  both— more  likely  both,  we 
would  guess,  despite  the  dear-slrs-you-curs 
.  ompliments  currently  flying  back  and  forth 
between  Peking  and  Moscow. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed — meaning  this 
.Saigon  melodrama  should  Inspire  all  patri- 
otic Americans  and  their  government  to  hunt 
down  lor  prosecution  domestic  Reds  wher- 
iver  they  may  be.  and  to  maintain  armed 
preparedness  against  all  Red   nations. 

As  lor  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son's current  claim  that  very  little  lies  be- 
tween vi-ar  and  U.S. -Red  North  Vietnam  peace 
•alks— well.  Harold  never  was  much  of  a 
prophet,  and  this  Saigon  eruption  has  made 
;.im  look  sillier  as  a  prophet  than  ever. 


Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  mass.\chusetts 
rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1776,  a 
30-year-old  Polish  engineer  and  soldier 
arri'^ed  in  America  and  began  a  6-year 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Continental  Army 
that  was  to  win  him  the  praise  of  Thomas 
JtiTerson  and  the  sobriquet  "the  purest 
spirit  of  liberty  "  from  the  great  Presi- 
dent. Thaddeus  Ko.sciuszko  served  two 
nations,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Poland,  but  he  had  only  one  master, 
and  that  was  freedom.  In  his  71  years. 
;.e  never  let  flag  lus  burning  devotion  for 
freedom  or  his  commitment  to  the  secur- 
ing of  liberty  for  Poland.  It  is  fitting  that 
his  birthday,  February  12,  has  become  a 
national  holiday  for  the  Polish  people 
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who  still  wear  the  bonds  of  oppression 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Kosciuszko  has  be- 
come a  symbol  of  independence. 

Among  the  many  contributions  of  this 
great  statesman  were  the  suggestion  that 
a  military  academy  be  founded  at  West 
Point  in  New  York,  a  site  lie  defended  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  His  will,  left  in 
the  care  of  Thomas  JefTenson.  directed 
that  his  estate  be  used  lor  the  freeing  of 
slaves.  He  was  at  once  a  military  strate- 
gist and  a  humanitarian. 

Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  in  1784 
and  led  the  reform  mo'.  cment  that  was 
sweeping  his  native  land  in  tho.se  trying 
years.  In  1794,  he  led  the  jeasant  troops 
against  the  superior  Russian  Army  while 
wearing  a  homespun  coat  that  told  the 
Poles,  the  Russians,  and  'the  world  that 
he  was  a  general  of  the  people  and  not 
just  another  seeker  of  power.  A  few  years 
later,  he  refused  a  title  from  Napoleon 
because  he  could  sec  that  the  French 
leader  wanted  to  create  an  cmrire  and 
not  a  free  Poland.  Ko.sciaszko  died  in 
Switzerland  in  1817,  never  having  real- 
ized his  dream  of  a  free  Poland  but  firm 
in  the  knowledge  that  his  service  in 
America  had  contributed  to  the  liberty 
that  we  all  enjoy  today. 

It  is  an  nonor  to  salute  a  great  soldier 
and  a  great  statesman  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  and  to  remember  the 
debt  owed  to  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  by  a 
grateful  United  States. 
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lis  mine  and  .sendinu  it  to  Cape  Kennedy 
to  forestall  a  .slowdown  in  the  space  pro- 
rram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  action  is  ex- 
ctlUnt  testimony  to  Mr.  Churchill's  re- 
marks: and  I  highly  commend  National 
Gypsum  lor  this  generous  and  i;atriotic 
•.esture.  The  fact  that  I  am  a  former 
National  Gypsum  employee  should  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  commendation  the 
BulTalo  company  so  iichly  deserves. 


National  Gypsum  Co.  Aids 
Cape  Kennedy 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  MCCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12.1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  English  statesman.  Winston 
Churchill,  once  observed  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  democracy  had  so  long 
endured  in  England  was  that  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  internal  difficulties 
were,  when  Britain  •^^"as  faced  with  a 
threat  from  v.ithout.  they  forsot  then- 
differences  and  united  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5.  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  ability  to  unite  oc- 
curred and  passed  almost  unnoticed. 

On  that  day,  the  National  Gypsum  Co. 
sent  a  118-toot  collapsible  aerial  tower 
to  Cape  Kennedy.  It  appears  that  the 
only  other  tower  of  its  kind  had  been  in 
use  at  Cape  Kennedy  where  it  was  em- 
ployed to  service  missiles.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary, that  tower  broke  down  and  faced 
the  entire  missile  complex  with  serious 
delays  if  a  replacement  were  not  found. 

Cape  Kennedy  was  soon  on  the  phone 
to  the  tower  manufacturer  who  informed 
them  that  the  only  similar  piece  be- 
longed to  National  Gypsum's  Kimball- 
ton.  Va.,  lime  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  alumnus  of  it,  I 
know  that  the  gypsum  industry  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  competitive.  Any 
slight  delay  or  any  slight  cost  increase 
in  any  phase  of  production  can  cost  a 
company  thousands  of  dollars  in  orders. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  National  Gypsum 
felt  that  the  public  interest  was  better 
served  by  taking  this  aerial  tower  out  of 


Scanc^inavia:  Socialist  Setbacks 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

I.N  7"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Dallas,  Tex..  Times  Herald  of 
January  29,  1968: 

Sca.ndinav'Ia:    Sociali.st   SetbacivS 
( By  Prank  Langston  ) 

The  -Sociali.'-ts  h.TVP  suffered  their  third 
-etback  in  Scandin.'^ivi:i. 

I'h:.-,  c.juid   ujaik  a  politic.il   trend 

.'\nd  it  cnuld  mean  ;hat  more  pc<jple  now 
;ire  Icokiiie  at  the  price  lair  us  well  a.';  the 
bcnelils  ironi  socialism. 

The  Scandinavian  countrie::.  ni  course, 
v.-erc  the  fir.'--t  in  the  West  to  iidopt  .'ocirilism 
and  the  principles  of  the  wrlf;;re  .■state  Now 
they  appear  to  he  having  .^ome  second 
thought.'?  on  the  subject. 

In  EK'nmark  last  week  voters  defeated  the 
Signal  DLmufratlc  jjarty.  which  had  been  in 
jxjwer  for  the  past  15  years. 

Norwav  had  ousted  it-.';  socialist  govern- 
ment in  1965  iiltcr  30  years  of  rule 

.Socialist  DLmocrat  Premier  T:iee  Erlander 
remains  in  i»wer  m  .Sweden.  But  his  party 
iUllered  its  worst  :-etback  in  30  vears  m 
municipal  elections  i.i.st  year. 

CT,Ot>E?.    LOOK 

.All  this  does  not  nece.ssarily  mean  that  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  goincr  to  throw" 
'  ut  .socialism  entirely  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture But  11  does  mean  that  they  .'re  taking 
a  closer  look  at  the  things  that  tto  with 
socialism. 

In  itself,  the  welfare  state  was  not  an  issue 
:ii  any  of  the  three  .Scandinavian  elections 

And.  as  a  matter  ol  lact.  the  we!  I  are  state 
.oncept  IS  not  amited  to  socialist  countries, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  growing  list  (jf 
social  benefits  promoted  by  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  e  f  the  U..'; 
government. 

In  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  the  effcri  to 
1  xpand  cradlc-to-the-grave  protection  to  the 
ijeople  apparent:y  can  l:e  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

COST    TOO    HIGH 

In  Norway.  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  voter 
rebellion  v.-.is  not  against  the  welfare  state 
rself  but  against  the  high  cost  of  paying 
lor  it. 

In  Denmark,  the  voters  were  protesting 
steadily  risme  taxes  and  the  cost  of  services. 
Price;,  have  increased  more  than  40  per  tent 
ill  the  past  seven  years  and  unemployment  Is 
on  the  rise. 

In  Norway,  labor  leadership  lost  its  in- 
fluence amid  Brov-'ing  white-collar  middle 
class  which  voted  for  right  and  center  parties. 
These  parties  promised  no  reduction  in  the 
vselfare  state  but  did  promise  a  reduction  in 
taxes,  a  broadening  of  opportunitits.  more 
liousing  and  better  education. 

EASY     lO    i'ROMISE 

This,  of  course,  is  painless  socialism — wel- 
f.;re  state  witho-ot  paying  lor  it.  It  is  easier 
to  tiromise  than  to  achieve. 
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Some  30  per  cent  of  Sweden's  total  govern- 
ment expenditure  (;oes  Into  social  welfare, 
•ncludlni?  old  iiije  pensions  and  children's 
lUowances  ITils  now  is  approaching  $2  bll- 
;!fin  a  year 

nie  Swedish  people  until  Ian  year  had 
shown  themselves  willing  to  accept  heavy 
•.ixatlon  as  the  coat  of  security  But  In  late 
!  166,  (is  in  Norway  a  year  earlier,  the  vot«r« 
rcheiifKl  against  hlRh  prices,  high  taxes,  In- 
rli'i    11    ind  ft  severe  shortage  of  housing. 

Foreign  policies  have  been  major  Issues  In 
many  countries  in  recent  years  But  In  all 
three  Scandinavian  elections  they  were  of 
only  minor  Importance 

Both  Denmark  and  Norway  are  members  of 
N  \  TO    Sweden    a  neutral.  Is  not 

CR.ASK    C>F     DOMBER 

la  Denmark,  moreover,  political  observers 
.-.iw  little  indication  that  voters  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  crash  of  a  US.  nuclear 
b.imber  riiT  Danish-owned   Greenland. 

ri.U  inevitably  brings  the  discussion  back 
to  tne  real  cause  of  the  political  turn  The 
scandln.avian  countries,  which  have  been 
Socialist  .'or  years  apparently  want  to  con- 
tinue  under   the  welfare  state  concept. 

But  the  (|uestion  now  Is:  Are  they  willing 
•o  pay  the  price 

The  coats  go  right  along  with  security. 

The  Scanciinavlans  apparently  want  to  eat 
their  cake  .md  have  it.  too  But.  faced  with 
the  fact  that  they  can  t  do  both,  they  ap- 
parently are  weighing  the  benefits  of 
socialism   ugaln5t    the   io.'«t 
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Violence  io  American  Society — A  Problem 
of  Critical  Concern 


The  Work  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monduv.  Februarii  12. 1968 

Mr.  V.ANIK  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  note  of  the  recent  annual  report 
of  the  Genera.  Accountin«  Office  which 
.serves  the  Co!;,'res.s  of  the  United  Stales 
m  investikiative  matters  The  work  of 
this  important  Office,  which  carried  out 
■J. 203  audits  and  review.-;  in  the  United 
Slates  and  overseas  duriiit;  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  is  to  be  highly  commended  The 
ftficiency  and  le.sponsibility  of  the  mem- 
b>":^  of  tJie  ^tAtf  and  the  Director  of  the 
Gfueral  .■\ccoimting  Office,  the  Honor- 
abie  Elmer  B    Staats,  is  remarkable 

Nearly  1,000  reports  were  Issued  by 
G.AO  to  the  Congress,  to  our  commiltees. 
ilficers.  and  Members  and  HOO  to  various 
Federal  departments  and  auencies  Un- 
der the  mandate  of  Consre.ss  to  assist 
the  House  and  the  -Senate,  its  committet-s 
and  Members  in  carrv-ing  out  their  re- 
.^ponsibilities,  it  has  become  evident  in 
my  own  work  and  that  relating  to  my 
city  of  Cleveland  that  GAO  works  with 
fairness  and  consistently  high  standards 
to  assure  tiiai  the  information  we  re- 
ceive is  trustworthy  and  of  current  in- 
ferest.  We  can  accoimt  in  this  year  alone 
to  over  SI 90  million  in  .savings  directly 
attributable  to  the  work  of  the  staff  and 
director  of  GAO 

I  wish  again  to  commend  highly  .Mr 
Staats  and  his  highly  competent  stafl 
for  all  of  their  assistance  m  the  past 
year  to  my  office  and  to  Congress  gen- 
erally. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  February  8.  1968 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr  Speaker.  130  years  ago. 
.Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of  'the  in- 
creasing: dlsreaard  for  law  w^hich  jier- 
vades    the    country"    and    warned    that 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law 

These  were  tlie  words  of  the  young 
lawyer,  later  to  become  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  honored  Presidents  of 
the.se  United  States,  and  are  found  in 
the  prefacing  written  remarks  of  another 
great  American.  J  Editar  Hoover,  writing 
on  "Violence  in  American  Socletv— A 
Problem  of  Critical  Concern"  for  the 
George  Wasliington  Law  Review. 

J  Ed^rar  Hoover,  now  in  his  44th  year 
as  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable authorities  in  the  fields  of  law 
enforcement  and  subversive  activities, 
builds  upon  these  .simple  words  with  a 
forceful  commentary  on  the  fate  that  lies 
m  store  lest  we  develop  men  and  women 
who  have  "a  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws."  With  the  profoundness 
and  insight  of  one  who  has  had  long 
vears  of  experience.  Mr.  Hoover  develops 
the  psychology  of  lawle.ssness  and  the 
menace  of  violence  "inextricably  inter- 
woven in  the  fabric  of  America's  20th 
century  life  "  The  role  of  government  is 
well  stated  in  his  own  words: 

Government  must  be  .i  mear.s  for  men  to 
control  themselves,  taking  into  account  their 
person.il  weakne.=;ses.  passions,  violence  and 
connicting  alms,  vet  >>rovldine  the  machinery 
whereby  their  <ommon  interests  can  be  pro- 
moted both  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concluding  itate- 
mcnts  of  Mr  Hoover  represent  both  a 
challenge  and  an  appeal: 

Our  approach  must  be  po&itlve.  Remedial 
■.teps  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  riots,  to  cut  down  on  crime,  to  m.ike  less 
attractive  the  appeals  of  ideological  groups. 
Ultimately,  the  answer  mu.'^^t  be  the  develop- 
ment of  ft  sensitive  citizen,  obedient  to  the 
law,  but  also  conscious  of  the  needs  ■■:  his 
lellow  man. 

He  alludes  again  to  the  wisdom  of  Lin- 
coln's words  m  baring  the  i.ssue  at  slake, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  "the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  political  institutions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before  we  share  the  i.'rave  responsibility 
to  focus  our  attention  and  energies  on 
the  crisis  of  violence  in  our  .society  and 
to  take  positive  and  responsible  action. 
I  urge  you  most  earnestly  to  study  the 
lull  text  of  Mr.  Hoover's  commentaiT 
which  follows: 

Vroi.E.NCE  IN  American  Societt— A  Problem 
OF  Critical  Concern 
(By  J.   Edgar  Hoover*  t 
On    January    27.    1838.    Abraham    Lincoln, 
then  a  young  laweyr.  made  a  hj,ghlv  signifi- 
cant speech  before  the  Young  Xlen's  Lyceum 
in  Springfield.   Illinois  on  "the   perpetutlon 
of  our  political  institutions  "  ■  In  this  speech, 
Americas  future  President  spoke  about  cer- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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tain  things  of  '  Ul-omen  amongst  us." 
I  mean."  he  said,  the  increasing  dlf^regard 
lor  law  which  pervades  the  country;  the 
growing  disposition  to  substitute  the  wild 
and  furious  passions,  in  Ueu  of  the  sober 
Judgment  of  Court.':  and  the  worse  than 
savage  mobs,  for  tiie  executive  niluisters  of 
Justice  "  - 

Lincoln  was  appalled  by  accounts  of  vio- 
lence from  many  areas  of  the  country.  "Ac- 
counts of  outrages  committed  bv  mobs,  form 
the  everyday  news  of  the  times  Thev  have 
pervaded  the  country,  from  New  England  to 
Louisiana  .  .  ."  '  Such  mob  action,  be  told 
the  audience,  injured  the  country.  There  is 
no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress 

In-  mob  law Thus,  then,  by  The  operation 

of  this  mobocratlc  spirit,  which  .ili  must 
admit,  Is  now  abroad  in  the  l.md.  the  strong- 
est  bulwark  of  any  Government,  and  partic- 
ularly of  those  constituted  like  ours,  may 
cfTectually  be  broken  down  and  destroyed  — 
I  mean  the  attachment  tif  the  People."  ' 

The  antidote  to  this  "mobocratlc  spirit." 
and  basic  to  the  nation's  welfare,  was  'a 
^trk■t  observance  of  all  the  laws  " 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity,  .swear  bv 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the 
country;  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
bv  others  .  .  Let  reverence  for  the  laws, 
be  breathed  by  every  American  mother,  lo 
'he  lisping  babe,  that  prattles  on  her  lap- 
let  it  be  t.iught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and 
in  colleges;— let  It  be  written  in  Primers 
spelling  books,  and  In  Almanacs:— let  It  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  lu 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  m  courts  of 
Justice  .\nd.  in  short,  let  it  become  the 
political  relxgion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  jioor.  !he 
grave  and  the  gay.  of  all  .sexes  and  tongues, 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  iXA  .iltars." 

Some  of  the  violence  and  lawlessnes,s  of 
the  I830's.  Lincoln  recognized,  .stemmed 
from  Individuals  who  disliked  and  hence  i;is- 
obeyed     bad   laws."  for  he  points  ouf 

When  I  .so  pre.ssingly  urge  .i  strict  ■  b- 
servance  of  all  the  laws.  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood Its  saving  there  :ire  no  bad  laws,  t.or 
that  grievances  may  not  arise,  for  the  redress 
of  which,  no  legal  provisions  have  been  made, 
r  mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  Dut  I  do  mean 
to  sav.  that,  .ilthough  bad  l.iws.  if  they  exist, 
should  be  repealed  ..s  «oon  ..s  possible,  .still 
while  they  continue  in  force,  for  the  sake  of 
ex.ample.  they  should  be  religiously  observed  ' 
In  his  closing  remarks.  Lincoln  considered 
the  potential  impact  of  lawlessness  on  :i;e 
-^.urvlval  of  our  political  Inttliution.s  and  t:ie 
need  for  individual  responsibility  to  insure 
their  perpetuation.  Tlie  ni'-n  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  fought  and  died  to  create  this  new 
nation  scarcely  live  decades  before,  he  said, 
were  passing  away  through  "the  silent  artil- 
lery of  time." 

rhey  are  gone.  They  were  a  forest  of  giant 
oaks;  but  the  all-resistless  hurricane  has 
swept  over  them,  and  left  only,  here  and 
there,  a  lonely  trtink.  despoiled  of  its  verdure, 
shorn  of  Its  foliage:  unshadlng  and  unshaded 
to  murmur  in  a  few  more  ecntle  breezes,  .aid 
to  combat  with  Its  mutilated  limbs,  a  few 
more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink,  and  be  no 
more. 

They  were  the  pmars  of  the  temple  of 
liberty  .  now.  that  they  have  crumbled 
away,  that  temple  must  f.iU.  unless  we.  iheir 
descendants,  supply  their  places  with  other 
pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober 
reason.' 

This  means,  among  other  things,  Lincoln 
said,  developing  men  and  women  who  have 
"a  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  laws  " ' 
Seldom  has  a  great  statesman  of  the  past 
spoken  so  directly,  candidly  and  poignantly 
to    the   America   of    today— a   nation    whose 
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political  Institutions  are  currently  under  the 
.issault  of  violence,  lawlessness  and  the  "mob- 
ocratlc spirit."  As  Lincoln  said  130  years  ago, 
•  If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves 
be  Its  author  and  iinlsher.  As  a  nation  of 
ireemen.  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or 
tile  by  suicide."   ' 

VIOLENCE     IN     AMERICA 

Recent  liappenlngs,  such  as  the  riots  of 
last  summer  land  m  previous  years),  the 
increasing  crime  rate,  and  the  existence  of 
V  rganizations  which  espouse  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, reflect  that  \iolence  is  a  dangerous 
reality  m  our  society  today.  Every  Indicator 
.ivallable  to  the  FBI.  from  Its  investigative 
responsibilities  In  both  the  criminal  and  the 
security  fields,  emphasizes  that  violence  is  a 
rapidly  growing  malady  In  our  national  life. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  America  at 
heart  is  a  land  of  violence.  They  cite  past 
wars,  the  Western  frontier  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  as.sa.ssination  of  Presidents,  the  an- 
.irchtst  bombings  of  a  generation  ago.  Vio- 
lence, they  assert,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
-American  character.  .-Admittedly,  American 
hlst^jry  Is  replete  with  tr.igic  Instances  of  vio- 
lence. .^11  too  often  violence  has  prevailed 
over  reason  in  the  .■settlement  of  problems. 
Mobs,  riots,  even  a  terrible  Civil  War  brought 
death,  injury  and  bitter  rancour.  No  Intelli- 
gent observer  will  deny  the  role  violence  has 
played  in  our  national  history  or.  for  that 
matter,  In  the  hlst<iry  of  mankind.  Yet.  In 
.■\meric.'.  we  have  prided  ourselves  for  develop- 
ing what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  "an  ex- 
periment ...  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
a  continent  under  the  forms  of  a  Democratic 
republic."  ■'  Our  Constitution,  laws  and  legal 
system  are  designed  to  provide  an  effective 
means  by  which  men  of  •. .trying  interests, 
backerounds  and  desires  can  live  in  peace 
and  harmony.  O-.er  the  years,  America's  con- 
stitutional system  has  been  one  of  its  most 
noble  accomplishments.  Wisely,  the  Founding 
Fathers  understood  the  true  inner  nature  of 
man:  they  realized  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment based  on  law  subject  to  change  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  was  man's  best  pro- 
tection iigainst  himself. 

It  may  be  a  reflection  on  liuman  nature 
that  such  devices  tas  checks  and  balances) 
should  be  necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of 
governme;it.  Bui  what  is  government  itself, 
but  the  (greatest  of  all  reflection  on  human 
nature.'  If  men  were  angels,  no  government 
would  be  necessary.  ...  In  framing  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  to  be  administered  by 
men  over  men,  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
this:  you  must  first  enable  the  government 
to  control  the  governed;  and  in  the  next 
place  oblige  It  to  control  itself.  .  .  .'= 

CVovernment  must  be  a  means  for  men  to 
control  themselves,  taking  into  account 
their  personal  weaknesses,  p.issions.  violence 
and  conflicting  aims,  yet  providing  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  their  common  interests  can 
be  promoted  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group.  Therefore,  a  public  acceptance  and 
respect  for  law  has  grown  in  America  since 
:7B9.  'This  is  reflected  In  thousands  of  ways, 
large  and  small;  citizens  obey  traffic  regula- 
tions, pay  their  taxes,  respect  their  neigh- 
bor's property.  There  will  be  exceptions,  but 
they  are  dealt  with  through  our  judicial 
system.  The  important  point  Is  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  re- 
spect, obey,  and  uphold  the  law.  If  they  did 
not.  our  government  would  disintegrate. 
People  realize  that  only  by  this  method  can 
their  personal  security  and  the  safety  of  the 
community  be  assured. 

Violence  can  destroy  the  harmonious 
functioning  of  government.  Any  individual 
or  group  which  resorts  to  violence  can  ne- 
gate the  validity  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Here  is  the  death  knell  for  peace  and 
security  for  all  members  of  the  community. 
The  violence  erupting  In  America  today 
should  cause  each  of  us.  particularly  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  to  ask  many 
questions.   Is   America  a   nation   of   perma- 
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nently  Increasing  violence?  Is  violence  such 
an  Integral  part  of  Its  culture  that  It  Is  des- 
tined In  one  way  or  another  to  alter  future 
political  Institutions?  What  can  be  done 
about  violence? 

Violence  is  a  growing  menace  la  terms  of 
human  lives  lost,  property  destroyed  and 
personal  anguish  and  Injury  Incurred.  More 
important,  however.  It  Inculcates  a  psychol- 
ogy of  lawlessness — a  concept  that  law  and 
order  are  not  ultimately  to  be  trvisted.  that 
only  by  handling  the  matter  outside  the  l.iw 
can  a  favorable  decision  be  obtained.  This 
view  promotes  fear,  hostility  and  hatred, 
often  erupting  into  a  blind,  nlhillEtlc,  sa- 
distic violence  whose  only  purpose  is  to  de- 
stroy for  the  sake  of  destruction. 

This  psychology  of  lawlessness  Is  reflected 
in  myriad  ways  in  our  society.  For  example, 
there  are  crimes  of  violence  (  murders,  crazed 
gunmen  spraying  inhabited  areas  with  bul- 
lets, physical  assaults).  Gang  fights,  under- 
world crime,  and  forcible  rapes  form  jiart 
of  the  picture  of  violence — oiten  abetted  by 
lax  procedures  of  Judicial  leniency  such  as 
parole  and  probation.  Recent  urban  riots 
show  violence  on  a  massive  scale.  In  the 
nation  today  there  are  many  incendiary 
ingredients  which  made — or  can  i.iake — lor 
violence. 

But  violence  in  our  society  cannot  he 
measured  alone  by  overt  eruptions  such  as 
crime  and  riots.  There  arc  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations, some  ideological  in  nature. 
whose  main  tenets  are  ultimate  appeals  to 
force  and  violence.  Some  of  these  groups 
would  like  to  see  guerrilla-style  v.ariare  .u 
tiie  United  States.  I'hey  preach  a  lioctrme 
of  violence.  In  addition,  there  ..re  various, 
hate  groups  whose  aims  are  promoted  not 
by  appeal  to  constitutional  metiiods  but  t  ) 
the  base  passions  of  man.  In  summary,  in 
our  society  today  there  are  many  seeds  kA 
violence,  often  lying  deep  and  lU  detected. 
As  In  a  witch's  cauldron,  these  ingredients 
can  foment  a  poisonous  brew  for  the  nation; 
they  must  be  identified,  and  their  potential 
as  well  as  actual  danger  appreciated. 

Crimes  o)  iiole7}ce 

A  major  ingredient  of  violence  in  .America 
today  stems  from  the  field  of  crime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the 
FBI,"  crime  in  the  United  States  increased 
11  per  cent  in  1966  over  the  previous  year. 
Crime  Is  increasing  rouehly  .<:,?ven  times  more 
rapidly  than  population.  During  1966,  al- 
most 314  million  serious  crimes  were  re- 
ported. This  meant,  therefore,  that  six 
serious  crimes  were  committed  in  1966  every 
minute,  day  and  night,  every  day  of  the 
year." 

A  large  proportion  ot  these  crimes  are 
of  violence.  Actually,  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  program  employs  seven  crime  clas- 
sifications to  establish  an  index  to  measure 
the  trend  and  distribution  o£  crime  in  the 
United  States.  These  crimes  are:  murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assaults. 
burglary,  larceny  $50  and  over  in  value,  and 
auto  theft.  They  were  selected  tor  use  In  the 
Crime  Index  because  they  represent  the  most 
common  law  enforcement  problem;  all  are 
serious  crimes,  either  by  their  nature  or  m 
their  volume. 

Four  of  the  seven  m.ajor  crimes — murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  as- 
sault— can  be  categorized  as  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Of  the  total  number  of  crimes  in  the 
Crime  Index  In  1966.  87  per  cent  are  crmies 
against  property,  that  is.  burglarly,  larceny 
$50  and  over  in  value,  and  auto  theft.  This 
means  that  violent  crimes  as  a  group  repre- 
sent 13  per  cent  of  the  total.  Thirteen  percent 
of  3 ',4  million  serious  crimes,  however,  repre- 
sent a  total  of  over  420.000  murders,  forcible 
rapes,  robberies  and  aggravated  assaults  in 
1966 —  a  serious  epidemic  of  continuing  vio- 
lence in  our  society.  Not  only  is  the  total  vol- 
ume alarming,  but  also  the  trend.  During  the 
period  1960  to  1966,  crimes  of  violence  rose 
49  per  cent.'^  This  trend  continues.  For  the 
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first  nine  months  of  1967.  for  example,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year,  the  lollowlng  increases 
were  recorded:  murder,  16  percent:  robbery. 
27  per  cent;  lorcible  rape.  7  per  cent:  aggra- 
vated assault,  9  per  cent.'" 

For  most  citizens,  crime  is  synonymous 
with  violence.  To  have  a  house  burglarized 
or  merchandise  stolen  from  an  automoljUe  Is 
a  serious  violation,  but  it  normally  does  not 
place  life  in  jeopardy.  The  rapist,  the  mueger. 
or  the  street  lioodlum.  however,  bring  lear 
into  the  hearts  of  citizens,  making  ihem 
afr.iid  to  venture  forth  on  the  .-treets  at 
night  or  even  during  the  day.  Individuals 
not  only  lose  their  lives  from  crimes  of  mo- 
lence,  but  personal  anguish  i^  experienced 
by  the  \lctim.  Ills  family,  friends  and  :ic- 
qiraiiitances.  Never  can  we  accurately  tleter- 
luinc  the  damage  done  to  both  society  and 
individual  liunian  lives  by  'he  loss  of  an  eve. 
llic  paralysis  of  the  body  or  injuries  sulfercl 
bv  multiple  stabbings.  Counlle.'ss  Americans, 
without  question,  have  moved  their  resi- 
dences, changed  the  patterns  of  their  lives 
and  taken  other  preventive  steps  'o  .ivoid 
Ijocomlng  victims. 

Violence,  moreover.  im  an  ingredient  of  life 
v.liich  often  leaves  indelilile  marks  i  ven 
though  the  intended  victim  escapes.  What 
jisychological  etlects  are  left  on  a  child  r>r 
you'iK  person  who  endures  a  harrowing  ex- 
perience with  a  hardened  criminal?  What 
1  -n.'.ions  are  generated  in  an  individual,  adult 
or  Juvenile,  u'ho  narrowly  escapes  beme  .i 
'.  irtim  of  violent  crime?  The  fear  of  lo'tsteps 
lollowing  you  on  a  dark  street  1^  a  nightmare 
remembered  for  many  years  .Notliine  erodes 
t!ie  human  personality  more  quickly  than 
fear  of  physical  assault,  especially  an  assault 
which  strikes  from  unexpected  places  with- 
out reason  or  purpose. 

Curcrrf!   in    crime 

Tae  crowing  role  >.!  >.  riminal  violence  Is 
also  reflected  m  tjic  FBI's  Careers  in  Crime 
study.  In  J.inuary.  106:3.  we  initiated  ri  study 
of  criminal  careers  made  p(;.'^siblv  by  the 
rooperative  fxchanpe  'f  cnmln..l  fingerprint 
data  among  local,  state  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Fingerprint  cirds  were 
used  to  obtain  c.ich  offender's  criminal  his- 
tory. Individuals  were  initially  selected  be- 
cause they  liad  become  ln\olved  in  the  Fed- 
eral process  by  arrest  or  release,  were  serious 
.-tate  violators  arrested  as  fucitives  under 
the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  or  were  District  of 
Columbia  violators.  Specifically  excluded 
from  this  study  and  resultinc  tabulations 
were  the  fineerprtnts  ot  chronic  violators  '  f 
the  immigration  laws  and  fincerprints  sub- 
mitted by  the  military.  At  the  end  of  i:>66. 
..  total  of  160.310  criminal  histories  of  indi- 
•,  dual  offenders  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  program. 

This  study  has  reflected  many  pertinent 
trends  in  current  criminal  behavior.  Ff:r  ex- 
ample, this  data  documents  the  existence  if 
Vae  persistent  or  hard-c.;Te  offender:  the 
study  disclosed  that  55  per  cent  of  offendc-s 
rele.ised  to  the  street  in  1963  were  rear- 
rested within  two  and  one-half  years.  Ob- 
viouslv.  rehabilitation  methods  have  not 
been  very  successful  with  this  type  of  crim- 
inal behavior.  Of  key  interest,  however,  i? 
that  the  study  showed  a  tendency  toward 
the  commission  of  more  violent  crimes  bv 
repeaters.  For  those  persons  released  In  1963 
and  then  rearrested,  a  large  proportion  f'i 
their  criminal  repeating  was  in  the  propertv 
crimes  of  burglary,  larceny  ;'.nd  tiuio  theft: 
however.  19  per  cent  of  the  rearrests  for  the 
property  crime  cfTenders  were  for  the  more 
serious  crimes  of  violence.  Primarily  the  re- 
sult of  this  escalation,  violent  crime  cffenses 
on  rearrest  were  more  than  double  those  in 
1963.  This  trend  in  the  Careers  m  Crime 
study  is  a  harbinger  cf  deep  trouble:  if  it 
continues,  violence  in  crime  will  be  a  grow- 
ing problem. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Vxoleitcf   directed   againat   taw   enforcement 

Law  enforcement  cfflcers  in  pdrtlcular  feel 
the  violence  of  the  criminal  In  1966,  ii  total 
of  57  ofllcers  were  killed  while  performing 
their  offlinal  duties  For  the  seven  year  period 
beginning  with  1960,  ,»  lotal  of  335  officers 
have  met  tragic  deaths  because  nf  criminal 
action  Over  ,t  third  of  the  li66  deaths.  37 
per  cent,  occurred  while  officers  were  effect- 
ing arrests  iind  h.^ndllng  prisoners  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  deaths  1 23  per  cent)  oc- 
curred when  tlie  officers  answered  dl,<turb- 
ance-type  calls  such  .is  family  disputes  or 
a  man  brandishing  ii  weapon  Another  18  per 
cent  were  icUllnes  by  persons  whom  the  of- 
ficers h.'id  stopped  for  questioning  nr  investi- 
gation Murders  by  robbers  either  caught  In 
the  act  or  fleeing  the  scene  accounted  for 
16  per  i-ent  uf  the  total  '' 

Criminal  violence  can  strike  the  officer  at 
any  time  In  1966,  35  of  the  r;fflcers  who  lost 
their  lives  were  on  car  patrol  During  the 
seven  vear  period  1960-1966,  more  officers 
were  murdered  on  Friday  than  any  other  day 
of  the  week  As  for  the  hours  of  greatest  per- 
ional  risk  they  were  10  p  m  to  3  am  -with 
130  murders  occurring  during  this  300  min- 
ute period 

Of  the  442  fiersons  involved  .is  offenders  in 
the  335  police  murders  since  1960  76  per  cent 
had  been  !!rrr»ted  on  some  criminal  charge 
before  becoming  involved  in  the  police  kill- 
ing Over  one-half  of  those  with  prior  crim- 
inal arrests  fiad  been  prevlou.sly  taken  into 
custodv  for  .in  assault-type  crime  such  aa 
murder  rape,  robbery,  a.ssault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  ind  assault  with  Intent  to  kill  Dur- 
ing the  1960-1966  period,  a  total  of  11  [XJllce 
murderers  had  been  charged  with  the  offense 
of  n.urder  .n  some  prior  occasion  Reveal- 
ingly.  three  of  everv  10  of  the  murderers  were 
on  parole  or  probation  when  they  murdered  a 
police  officer. 

Death  is  the  only  part  of  the  story  of  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  police  officer  A 
news  Item  tells  another  facet: 

Yuu  cops  won't  make  it  out  of  here  alive'" 
More  than  35  persons  mauled  the  four  offi- 
cers, shoutine,  ■kill  them  punch  them 
grab  their  guns!"  It  took  15  more  police- 
men to  break  up  the  taproom  brawl 

In  recent  years,  .is  Is  well  known,  the  num- 
ber of  phvsical  assaults  against  officers  has 
been  on  the  Increase,  In  1966,  there  wiia  a 
nationwide  Increase  u{  13  per  cent  In  the 
rate  of  issauiti  (in  law  enforcement  officers. 
Nationally,  statistics  reflect  12  2  assaults  per 
100  officers  m  1966.  up  from  10  8  in  1965. 
This  increase  was  recorded  in  every  geogra- 
phical .irea  of  the  nation  In  38  oi  every  100 
assaults  :n  1966  physical  harm  resulted  to 
the  officer  victim. 

A  recent  study  m  the  FBI's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  •  on  the  rising  number  of 
physical  assaults  on  officers  commeni,s 

.Any  individual  who  attacks  a  law  cnlorre- 
ment  officer  has  to  be  characterized  as  vi- 
cious, whether  or  not  the  atuck  results  in  the 
officers  death  .Any  attack  on  an  officer  Is  an 
absolute  disregard  of  aiid  disrespect  for  con- 
,slituted  authority  and  reflects  positive  action 
taken  by  the  attacker  against  such  author- 
ity 

The  =-treak  of  disrespect  for  law  is  also 
manifested  by  what  might  be  railed  verbal 
violence  More  and  more  officers  are  being 
subjected  to  bitter  verbal  abuse,  scorn  and 
ridicule  by  citizens  They  are  called  vile 
riames.  accused  an  most  cases  unjustly)  of 
"brutality,  and  vilified  in  the  press  Law 
enforcement  does  not  consider  itself  above 
criticism  nor  does  it  attempt  to  operate  be- 
yond the  domain  uf  public  opinion  But  to 
abuse  an  officer  verbally  with  catcalls,  slan- 
derous names  and  obscenity  is  *o  give  vent 
to  attitudes  which  can  only  undermine  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  Increasingly,  citi- 
zens are  refusing  to  .ild  officers  or  to  provide 
vital  Information  on  their  possession  neces- 
sary to  solve  a  criminal  case  Citizen  con- 
tempt, f«ar  of  personal  involvement  and  lack 
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i)f  Interest  m  police  problems  are  unwitting 
allies  of   violence  In  uur  society 
Firearms  m  crime 

Firearms  play  a  preponderant  role  in  crim- 
inal violence  For  example.  60  per  cent  rjf 
the  murders  In  1966  resulted  from  firearms 
Bnughly  one  nut  nt  every  Hve  aggravated  as- 
saults that  year  i  li»  per  centi  Involved  tire- 
arms  Diirlng  the  three  year  perlixl  1964-- 
1966,  assaults  with  firearms  Jumped  an  alarm- 
ing 36  per  cent  In  the  robbery  category. 
armed  perpetrators  were  responsible  for  com- 
mitting 58  per  cent  of  :h?  1966  offenses.  The 
dreary  story  goes  on  ad  nauseam 

In  cases  involving  the  murder  of  police 
"fflcers,  firearms  continue  to  lie  the  major 
in.strument  of  death  In  1)66  .^.^i  of  the  57 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  while  perform- 
ing their  duties  died  from  wunds  inflicted 
by  firearms  .Since  1960,  tirearms  have  been 
u.sed  as  the  murder  weapons  In  9  per  cent  of 
the  police  killings. 

Actually,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
nation  must  understand  that  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  firearms,  of  all  types,  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  area  of  violence  In  our  ■society 
In  1966  alone,  more  citizens  were  killed  or 
a.ssaulted  with  guns  in  American  streets  and 
homes  than  were  killed  in  battle  during  the 
entire  Korean  conflict  We  know  too  well  the 
tragic  story  of  snipers  during  urban  riots,  of 
crazed  gunmen  iwlth  complete  arsenals  (f 
weapons!  shijotmg  innocent  people,  nf  in- 
dividuals angered  in  an  argument  running 
home  for  ,i  gun  In  a  Northern  area  a  c.ty 
official  described  a  arms  cache  seized  by 
police 

"The  seized  weapons  included  45  rifles 
seven  shotguns,  14  hand  guns,  18  sticks  of 
dynamite,  two  cans  holding  bO  rounds  of 
black  powder,  one  anti-tank  gun.  one  sub- 
m.achme  gun.  a  gun  hidden  in  a  cane,  three 
hand  grenades.  103  high  power  blasting  caps, 
one  plastic  bomb,  12  hunting  knives,  one 
machete  and  250,000  rounds  of  live  ammu- 
nition for  guns  - 

.\  newspaper  commented  about  hist  sum- 
mers  urban  riots  .Almost  every  urban  riot 
this  summer  has  witnessed  snipers  perched 
in  windows  and  on  rooftops  sending  a  fusil- 
lade upon  police,  tiremen  .md  others-  with 
weapons  that  could  be  purchased  m  any 
sporting  goods  store  merely  by  putting  down 
•he  necessary  cash."  -■ 

Better  control  of  firearms  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  necessary  for  the  public  s  safety. 
Ill  my  opinion,  mail-order  firearm  purchases 
.should  be  banned,  interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
uf  weapons  required  and  enforced  The  chief 
responsibility  is  local,  but  Federal  a.ssistance 
must  strongly  complement  state  gun  legis- 
lation. 

Drgant.cd  crime 

In  the  t»rea  "f  organized  crime  violence  is 
the  hallmark  of  dally  life  The  major  syndi- 
cate of  organized  crime,  known  as  La  Cosa 
Nostra.  Is  the  modern  ontgrowah  (<f  the  pro- 
hibition davs,  when  gang  wars,  murders  and 
torture  were  common  occurrences  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  It  is  a  criminal  fra- 
ternity which  has  committed  virtually  every 
known  t\pe  of  crime  Broken  down  into 
groups,  geographically  or  by  population 
areas,  each  group  is  referred  to  as  a  family  ' 
Each  family"  is  headed  by  a  "boss."  whose 
authority  Is  virtually  unlimited  A  ruthless 
discipline  is  enforced  by  violence  and  terror 
The  boss"  needs  merely  to  indicate  that  a 
Cosa  Nostra  member,  or  another  Individual, 
is  unwanted"  and  his  death  is  .i  ;ai£  ac- 
compli 

The  ordinary  citizen  probably  does  not 
appreciate  the  extent  and  parasitic  nature 
of  Ia  Cosa  Nostra  s  influence  on  our  national 
life  This  gr'>up  of  criminals  i  employing 
today  high-priced  legal  talent  :ind  endeavor- 
ing to  operate  under  legitimate  fronts)  uti- 
lizes violence  In  enforcing  control  over  cor- 
rupt labor  unions.  In  coliecilng  on  gambling 
debts,  in  fighting  conipetltlou  m  such  held£> 
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as  the  Jukebox  Industry.  In  coercing  legiti- 
mate buiiiness  to  pay  tribute,  cr  In  hhuit. 
mailing  through  usurious  loans  Mlllkins  of 
dollars  illegally  make  their  way  Into  the 
pixkets  fif  La  Ci>sa  Nostra 

t^ome  f  iti/en.s  niiiy  say  "A  bunch  of  gang- 
sters Let  them  kill  themselves  off  Its  no 
worry  of  mine."  This  viewpoint  1:.  categori- 
cally wrong  La  Cosa  Nostra,  aside  from  the 
unanclal  drain  it  extorts  from  the  public, 
injects  violence,  in  many  forms,  into  our 
body  politic  It  is  virtually  a  .state  wlihin  a 
Slate,  with  Us  own  laws  and  discipline  bit- 
terly contemptuous  of  our  c(  ntepts  of  law 
and  order  By  the  very  nature  ci  La  Cosa 
Nistra  operations  murders  are  perpeiratcd  In 
wavs  vhlch  make  the  lnvcstli;atl\e  t.isks  of 
l.iw  enforcement  officials  most  dlfticult  Frr 
example,  bCKlles  of  murdered  Individuals  have 
been  secretlv  buried  in  rural  hideouts  owned 
by  >;ang  members  i  r  weighted  down  m  bar- 
rels dropped  at  sea 

Organized  crime  pollutes  our  society.  Time 
.ifter  time,  using  violenc*  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence I  of  ten  threats  are  entaieh  to  achieve 
the  syndicate's  alms  since  the  Intended  vic- 
tim knows  the  threat  will  be  carried  out).  La 
Cosa  Nostra  has  attempted  to  imp)ede  sub- 
vert or  nullify  the  machinery  of  legitimate 
■government,  especially  its  Judicial  processes 

.Any  syndicate  member  believed  to  have 
furnished  information  to  law  enforcement 
officials  places  himself  in  physical  Jeopardy 
If  a  l.ibor  leader,  businessman,  newspaper 
reporter  or  other  citizen  becomes  a  possible 
witness  .n  court  against  the  syndicate,  he 
may  lind  himself  the  object  of  physical 
harassment  iir  i;o>jdlum  assault  The  syndi- 
cate win  not  hestltate  to  intimidate  jurors 
use  bribery  <ir  other  tvpes  of  pressure  If  thev 
will  achieve  the  desired  purposes  Violence 
begets  violence;  violence  pollutes  the  society 
m  which  It  exists  La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  livinc 
proof  of  this  present — and  growing — danger 
Riots 

Riots,  or  r>ther  types  of  civil  disturbances, 
suddenly  bring  violence  to  the  eruption 
point  People  are  killed  or  Injured,  property 
destroyed  l,iw  .':nd  order  subverted,  I, aw  en- 
forcement responslblLly  relative  to  riots  is 
basically  local  in  nature.  The  FBI's  respon- 
sibility Is  to  develop  and  disseminate  intel- 
ligence Informal;  in  while  remaining  alert  to 
any  violations  of  Federal  law  within  Us  In- 
vestigative Jurisdict:on  The  FBI  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  for  either  protecnng  prop- 
erty or  persons,  or  fcr  policing  riotous  situa- 
t.ons 

Riots  can  be  of  many  types.  In  recent 
vears,  we  h^ve  seen  a  variety  of  riots  Involv- 
ing young  people,  especially  at  beach  resorts. 
These  siudcnt  riots  bring  about  vandalism, 
phys.cal  violence  and  mass  hysteria."-'  Such 
actions  are  Justified  by  some  people  as 
"pranks"  or  'good  time  fun."  Nothing,  how- 
ever could  be  more  wrong.  When  mobs,  stu- 
dent or  otherwise,  wantonly  destroy  property, 
disobey  police  regulations  and  Injure  people 
firm  steps  nuist  be  taken  .So-called  thrill 
violence  is  an  earmark  of  Individual  and 
communal  disorder 

On  occasions  violence  stems  from  labor 
disputes,  sports  events,  demonstr.ttions. 
[iicket  lines  or  wherever  passions  run  high  on 
controversial  topics  Often  a  minor  inci- 
dent—an arrest  by  an  officer,  a  demagogic 
speech,  a  fight  between  two  individuals — will 
Ignite  a  conflagration.  Over  the  ye;u^  we  hav^- 
had  insuinces  of  siibotage  of  many  types. 
Sabotage,  especially  if  conunitted  by  trained, 
fanatical  individuals  or  groups,  can  be  dele- 
terious. 

The  recent  urban  riots,  as  in  Newark  and 
Detroit,  illustrate  the  intensity  which  vio- 
lence can  attain — and  the  damage  which  can 
be  wreaked  m  a  few  short  hours  In  an  urban, 
highly  populated  neighborhood.  Virtual  guer- 
rilla warfare  quickly  erupts  with  snipers 
playing  a  primary  role.  Law  enforcement 
officers,   unfortunately,   find   themselves   the 
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special    target    of    violence.    Law    and    order 
break  down  completely. 

What  do  these  civil  disturbances  show? 
Relative  to  violence,  they  tell  us  that  the 
pa.sslons  of  men  flare  quickly.  No  community 
in  our  society  can  feel  Immune  from  a  sud- 
den. Irrational  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Violence  is  never  completely  predictable. 
Moreover,  it  often  betrays  the  "beast"  In 
man,  'Good  people,"  those  who  are  good 
citi/ens,  may  suddenly  be  caught  up  by  the 
p,i.';sions  of  tlie  moment,  and  become  in- 
volved In  violence  or  countervlolence.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  students  who  participate  In 
beach  riots,  after  returning  to  their  schools, 
feel  chagrined  over  their  disgraceful  per- 
sonal behavior  Some  adults  in  urban  or 
Cither  types  of  riots  may  feel  the  same  way, 
hut  this  does  not  condone  their  actions. 
Moreover,  riotous  situations  attract  the 
criminal  element.  Violence  erupts — and  al- 
most immediately  looting,  burglaries  and 
robberies  wccur,  A  high  percentage  of  In- 
dividuals arrested  In  the  recent  urban  riots 
l..id  prior  criminal  records. 

Ideological  violence 
I"he  twentieth  century  has  popularized  the 
!.rm  ideological."  In  America  today  we 
have  a  number  of  groups.  Ideological  in 
tvpe.  which  lire  based  on  principles  advocat- 
ing force  and  violence.  Tliey  strive  In  every 
possible  way  to  disrupt  law  and  order,  to  in- 
, oilate  hatred  and  bigotry  and  to  subvert 
I  he  institutions  of  free  society.  These  or- 
f.inizations  are  of  foreign  origin  and  inspira- 
•lon,  .small  In  number,  but  highly  organized; 
tlieir  ultimate  loyalties  are  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  anti-democratic  philosophies. 

Ideological  violence  has  left  deep  stains 
I  ;  blood  and  hatred  in  the  world  since  World 
World  War  I,  The  Ideologies  associated  with 
Hitler,  Mus-solinl  and  lesser  despots  linger, 
while  those  associated  with  Lenin  and  Stalin 
l,.ive  contiiuiing  vitality.  Ideological  vio- 
i'-nce  If  particularly  cruel,  bestial  :nd  fanat- 
.  al  las  the  concentration  camps  of  Hitler's 
r.ermany  and  Stalin's  Russia  testify),  since 
I'luson  is  dethroned,  myth  supplants  the 
•ulh,  and  luv  becomes  what  tiie  ruling 
•  :ique  says  U  is.  The  individual  exists  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state.  Often,  as  In  Nazism, 
n  individual's  blood,  race  or  nationality  Is 
the  determinative  factor  for  personal  sur- 
vival, 

Ilistorp  of  Ideological  Grcmps  in  America. — 

Although    America    has     been    spared    the 

r.ivages  of  Influential  Ideological  parties,  the 

end  of   World    War   I  saw   the  planting   of 

Ideologies   from    abroad    in    our   country.    In 

1919,   the   Communist   Party.   USA.='    which. 

:  iyal    to  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  Engels  and 

I  enln,  regarded  force  as  the  ultimate  deter- 

;:imer    of    the   future,   was   formed.   In   the 

Dsence    of   strength    sufficient    to    generate 

ich  force,  its  tactics  called  for  encouraging 

ciiscontent  and  hatred,  and  utilizing  unrest, 

lused,  for  example,  by  civil  disturbances,  to 

!iasten  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  pur- 

IK)ses. 

Soon  Communist  splinter  groups  appeared, 
reflecting  the  Ideological  divergences  de- 
•. eloping  in  the  international  movement. 
The  Socialist  Workers  Party-''  based  its 
■.deology  on  the  Conxmunist  revolutionary 
teachings  of  Leon  Trotsky,  and  attempted  to 
subvert  United  States  domestic  and  foreign 
Kilicies  either  through  Us  own  activities  or 
•nrough  the  agitation  and  propaganda  work 
•  >f  us  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  These  groups 
vere  followed  by  pro-Axis  groupw  associated 
with  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese 
nulltansts. 

Since  1945.  such  Ideologically  oriented 
itroups  have  continued  to  pose  security  prob- 
lems for  the  nation  through  direct  activity, 
through  fear  generated  by  their  potential 
lor  violence,  and  through  the  possibility  of 
ilieir  infiltration  of  riots  or  demonstrations. 
Moreover,  the  Communist  Party  has  at- 
tempted to  enlist  the  support  of  students 
md  younger  working  people  through  youth 
fronts  such  as  the  WEB.  DuBols  Clube  of 
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America,*'  Recently,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  the  agressive  ^pokesmai.  lor  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  government,  has  attempted  t« 
arouse  a  revolutionary  consciousness  in  the 
United  States  and  has  participated  In  a  num- 
ber of  demonstrations,  picket  lines  and 
marches," 

Impact  of  Ideological  Grcmps. — In  this 
country  ideological  violence  has  not  meant 
overt  displays  of  force.  We  have  had  no  at- 
tempted coup  d'etats,  putsches  or  storm 
troopers  ( thousth  the  pre-World  War  II 
American  Nazis  attempted  military  forma- 
tions). Ideological  groups  which  operate 
from  definitive  revolutionary  blueprints 
realize  they  are  a  numerical  minority;  hence, 
they  hesitate,  for  tactical  reasons,  to  be 
Implicated  In  any  acts  of  violence,  especial- 
ly if  they  might  trigger  investigations  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  and  generate 
hostile  public  opinion.  This  tactic  of  re- 
straint does  not  arise  from  any  basic  dis- 
belief in  violence  by  the  group.  The  Com- 
munist Party's  ideology,  for  example,  is 
anchored  on  the  premise  of  violence  ("Force 
is  the  midwife  of  every  old  society  pregnant 
with  a  new  one,"  said  Karl  Marx ) .-"  Its  lead- 
ers, however,  being  realistic  interpreters  of 
our  society,  know  that  acts  of  violence  would 
do  their  cause  more  injury  than  good. 

Therefore,  ideological  Molence  m  this 
country  has  largelv  been  ini)jlioit,  rather 
than  explicit:  a  matter  of  future  threat, 
rather  than  immediate  preorctipation.  The 
nation's  security  problem  arises  from  what 
organizations  such  us  the  Cimnuinist  Party 
could  do,  from  both  jiresent  and  future 
strength,  to  injure  this  country  by  arting 
on  their  avowed  principles  of  violence.  The 
FBI's  responsibility,  pursuant  to  acts  of 
Congress  and  Presidential  directives,  is  both 
to  gather  and  disseminate  intelligence  in- 
formation and  to  be  alert  to  any  Molations  of 
Federal  law. 

The  whole  problem  of  potential  Ideological 
violence  becomes  more  serious  Siiicc  t;ie  most 
potent  organization,   the   Communist  Party, 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  camouflagmg 
its  advocacy  of  force  and  violence,  jiroviding 
a    cover   behind   which    it    can    develop    new 
strength,  both  In  membership  and  influence, 
which  may  enable  it  to  atUiin  sufficient  i>o- 
tency   to   seize   state   i>ower.   In   communism 
this  technique  Is  called  "Aesopian  language,  ' 
that   is,    the    use   of    roundabout    or   elusive 
words  to  conceal  the  Party's  real  inteiUions 
of    violence — words    which    the      initiated  " 
fully    understand    in    their    Maxlst-Lenimst 
meanings  while  the  general  public  is  fooled. 
Hence,  the  Parly  is  able  to  operate  "fronts,  " 
form  alliances  with   noncommunist  groups, 
and  encourage  citizens  to  drop  their  fear  of 
communism.  Under  the  cover  of  "Aesopian 
language,"  the  Party  is  able  to  draw  money, 
talent  and  Influence  for  Us  cause  from  non- 
communist  elements  of  society.  The  paradox- 
ical situation  arises  that  noncommunists.  who 
actually  have  no  sympathy  with  communism, 
are   manipulated   to  support   Us   objectives, 
enabling  the  Party  to  accumulate  power  lor 
future  strikes  against  our  society.  We  must 
make  no  mistake  that  the  Communist  Party, 
despite  Its  "Aesopian  language,"  depends  ul- 
timately on  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to 
attain   a   qualitative  change   in   our   society. 
If    ever    the   conditions   of   society,    through 
internal   chaos   or   dislntegratioa,    permitted 
the  Communist  Party  freedom  of  action,  it 
would   move   to   overthrow   our   Government 
by  force  and  violence. 

Terrorist  violerice 
A  rising  problem  is  posed  by  groups  em- 
phasizing terrorist  or  hoodlum  violence.  In 
addition  to  ideological  groups,  there  are  a 
number  of  organizations  which  are  basically 
terrorist  and  hoodlum  by  nature.  Some,  such 
as  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  and 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  may  claim  to  es- 
pouse a  type  of  ideology,  but  they  are  not 
truly  Ideological  since  they  neither  owe  al- 
legiance to  a  preconceived  blueprint  of  prin- 
ciples   nor    are    they    integral    parts    of    an 
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international  movement.  They  are  chiefly 
mterestd  in  creating  disruption,  chaos  and 
trouble. 

These  groups  are  chiefly  of  a  h.^le  or  "antl" 
variety — anti-Negro,  anti-while,  antl-Semltlc 
or   anti-minority   proup;    iheir   i  ommon   de- 
nominator is  a  dlKtrust  for  law  and  order  and 
a  belief  in  force  .'md  violence.  They  are  pur- 
veyors of  hate,  bigotry  and  jtrejudice.  eager 
to  stir  up  di.scontent,  le.ir  and  unrest.  ;_Mjme 
of  the  groups,  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  ' 
were  organized  la.iny  years  ago.  Others,  such 
as   the   American   Nazi   Party.*    the   Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  ■■•  and  the  Mliuitc- 
men.'-  are  recent  In  origin.  Terrorist  violence, 
as  in   the   case  of   the  Klan,   is  a   matter  of 
record.  Murder,  arson,  or  bombings  have  been 
perpetrated  In  Piany  areas  by  the  Klan   This 
violence  h.\s  a  primary  jnirpose  of  spreading 
fear:    while   they   stress   a   policy   of   nonvio- 
lence. It   is  in  reality  liypocritlca!  semantics. 
Tlirough  violence,  the  Klan  has  usurped  and 
defiled  the  law.  Overt  violence,  however,  doe.s 
not    tell    the    full    sU)ry    of    terror    of    the.se 
groups.  A  sinister  danger  lies  In  the  potential 
for  violence  Inherent  In  their  l;inatical  ap- 
peals  to    bigotry,    irrationality   .ind    fear    At 
liooded    Klan    meetings,    r.icial    violence    is 
preached    In    frenzied    tones.    Similarly,    tlie 
.•\merlr.in    Nazi    Party   can    deliver   a    violent 
anti-Negro.  anti-Semitic  harangue  and  sug- 
gest the  necessary  tools  for  action  In  a  Nazi 
"kit"   which   includes  such   odious   items   as 
■  ,, elected     rocks     ca.-cfully      b, danced      and 
weighted  for  breaking  out  sch.xil  windows" 
and  "switchblade  knife  lightning  f.i,st.  extra- 
lung  blade  for  stabbing  .<=tude;its"  The  latent 
violenre  in  these  nieetinES  has  a  potential  for 
realization  since  these  groups  attract  a  va- 
riety of  misfits,  failures  and  dropouts  from 
societv— men     who     already     bear     jiersonal 
liatreds    and    grudges    and    are    desperately 
1  ■okin^  for  scapegoats.  In  addition,  there  a.-^e 
other  groups  which  espouse  hatred  and  look 
with   favor  on   the  use  of   violence,   P'or  ex- 
:imple.    Nation    <'f    Islam     (NOIt       espouses 
liatred   of   the   white   r.ice,   government,   law 
and  law  enforcement.  NOI  counsels  Negroes 
not   to  serve  in  the  armed  services  and  has 
developed  a  belligerent  black  n.uion -.'.Ist  pol- 
icy.  They   pre'^ent   a   danger   which   we   as   a 
n,-.ticn  must  not  overlook. 

The  whole  problem  of  violence  In  Americpn 
society  has  been  accentuated  by  the  recent 
emphasis  on  "black  power,"  as  interpreted  bv 
s  ich  individuals  as  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
former  ch;i;rnian  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinarm?  Committee  i  SNCC  i  .  To  Car- 
mlchael and  (ithers  (f  his  thinking,  "black 
power"  means  terror  and  violence  directed 
against  the  white  community  Many  of  his 
statements  are  highly  Inflammatory;  •  and 
at  a  rally  In  Washington.  DC,  he  exhorted 
his  listeners  to  "burn  down  this  city"  if  thev 
did  not  get  the  vote.  The  d:.,nger  Is  not  only 
the  threat  of  Immediate  violence,  when  In- 
dividuals tike  these  words  at  f.ice  value; 
there  is  also  the  danger  of  seeds  being 
planted  which  may  cause  Individuals  to  take 
violent  actions  at  a  later  date. 

Inflammatory  statements  about  "black 
ix)wer"  Inevitably  bring  forth  calls  for  "white 
I>ower."  "White  power,"  meaning  reliance  on 
force  and  violence,  also  is  repugnant.  Both 
concepts,  black  and  white  power,  mean  denial 
of  law  and  o-der  and  reliance  on  the  bar- 
barian tactics  of  brute  force.  Far  too  many 
voung  people,  in  particular,  of  both  races 
are  thinking  In  terms  of  power  outside  the 
law  to  solve  the  problems  of  society.  The  pro- 
liferation of  this  type  of  thinking  can  only 
mean  trouble  ahead. 

Cini  disobedience 
A  problem  related  to  the  rise  of  violence  is 
civil  disobedience,  a  pernicious  doctrine 
which  is  becoming  more  widespread  with 
tragic  consequences  for  the  observance  of  law 
and  order.  Proponents  of  this  theory  assert 
that  civil  disobedience  is  Justifiable  If  the 
acts  are  open,  not  violent,  respectful  of  the 
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Violence  directed  against  taw  enforcement 
ofjUcen 

Law  enforcement  ofBcers  In  particular  feel 
the  violence  of  the  criminal  In  1966.  a  total 
of  57  ofBcers  were  killed  while  performing 
their  ofBc'liil  duties  For  '.he  seven  year  period 
begflnnlng  with  1960.  i  totiil  of  335  ofBcers 
have  met  iriiglc  deaths  because  of  criminal 
action  Over  .»  third  of  the  1966  deaths.  M 
per  cent,  occurred  while  oflflcers  were  effect- 
ing arrests  and  handling  prisoners  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  deaths  1 23  per  cent)  oc- 
curred when  the  oflBcers  answered  disturb- 
ance-type calls,  such  .15  family  disputes  or 
a  man  brandishing  a  weapon  Another  18  per 
cent  were  ItlUlngs  by  persons  whom  the  of- 
flcers  had  stopped  for  questioning  nr  investi- 
gation Murders  by  robbers  either  caught  In 
the  act  or  fleeing  the  scene  accounted  for 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  '" 

Criminal  violence  can  strike  the  ofTlcer  at 
any  time  In  1966,  35  of  the  officers  who  lost 
their  lives  were  on  car  patrol  During  the 
seven  year  period  1960-1966.  more  officers 
were  murdered  on  Friday  than  any  other  day 
of  the  week  As  for  the  hours  of  greatest  per- 
sonal risk,  they  were  10  pm  to  3  am  — with 
130  murders  occurring  during  this  300  min- 
ute period 

Of  the  442  j>ersons  involved  as  offenders  in 
the  335  pdlTce  murders  since  1960.  76  per  cent 
had  been  Arrested  on  some  criminal  charge 
before  becoming  involved  in  the  police  kill- 
ing Over  one-half  of  those  with  prior  crim- 
inal arrests  had  been  previously  taken  into 
custody  for  an  assault-type  crime  such  as 
murder  rape,  robbery,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  Dur- 
ing the  1960-1966  period,  a  total  of  11  police 
murderers  had  been  charged  with  the  offense 
of  murder  on  some  prior  occasion.  Reveal- 
ingly.  three  of  every  10  of  the  murderers  were 
on  parole  or  probation  when  they  murdered  a 
police  officer 

Death  is  the  only  part  of  the  story  of  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  police  officer  A 
news  Item  tells  .mother  facet 

■  You  cops  won  t  make  it  out  of  here  alive!" 
More  than  35  persons  mauled  the  four  offi- 
cers, shouting,  -kill  them  punch  them 
grub  their  guns!"  It  took  15  more  police- 
men to  break  up  the  taproom  brawl 

In  recent  years,  as  Is  well  known,  the  num- 
ber of  physical  assaults  against  officers  has 
been  on  the  Increase.  In  1966,  there  was  a 
nationwide  Increase  of  13  per  cent  In  the 
rate  of  .tssaulto  on  law  enforcement  officers. 
Nationally,  statistics  reflect  12.2  assaults  per 
100  officers  in  1966.  up  from  10  8  in  1965. 
This  increase  was  recorded  in  every  geogra- 
phical urea  of  the  nation  In  38  of  every  100 
assaults  m  1966  physical  harm  resulted  to 
the  officer  victim. 

A  recent  study  In  the  FBI's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  "  on  the  rising  number  of 
physical  assaults  on  officers  comments 

Any  individual  who  attacks  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  has  to  be  characterized  as  vi- 
cious, whether  or  not  the  attack  results  In  the 
officers  death.  Any  attack  on  an  officer  Is  an 
absolute  disregard  of  and  disrespect  for  con- 
stituted authority  and  reflects  positive  action 
taken  by  the  attacker  against  such  author- 
ity ' 

The  streak  of  disrespect  for  law  Is  also 
manifested  by  what  might  be  called  verbal 
violence  More  and  more  officers  are  being 
subjected  to  bitter  verbal  abuse,  scorn  and 
ridicule  by  citizens.  They  are  called  vile 
names,  accused  i  in  most  cases  unjustly)  of 
•brutality."  and  villfled  In  the  press.  Law 
enforcement  does  not  consider  itself  above 
criticism  nor  does  It  attempt  to  operate  be- 
yond the  domain  of  public  opinion.  But  to 
abuse  an  officer  verbally  with  catcalls,  slan- 
derous names  and  obscenity  Is  to  give  vent 
to  attitudes  which  can  only  undermine  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  Increasingly,  citi- 
zens are  refusing  to  aid  officers  or  to  provide 
vital  Information  on  their  possession  neces- 
sary to  solve  a  criminal  case.  Citizen  con- 
tempt, fear  of  personal  Involvement  and  lack 
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uf  interest  In  police  problems  are  unwitting 
allies  of  violence  In  our  society 
Firearms  in  crime 

Firearms  play  a  preponderant  role  In  crim- 
inal violence  For  example.  60  per  cent  of 
the  murders  In  1966  resulted  from  firearms. 
Roughly  one  out  of  every  tlve  aggravated  as- 
sa\ilts  that  year  1 19  per  centi  involved  fire- 
arms During  the  three  year  t>e'"ltKl.  1964- 
1966,  assaults  with  firearms  Jumped  an  alarm- 
ing 36  per  cent  In  the  robbery  category, 
armed  perpetr.itors  were  responsible  for  com- 
mitting 58  per  cent  of  :he  1966  offenses.  The 
dreary  story  goes  on  ad  rtauseam. 

In  cases  Involving  the  murder  of  police 
officers,  firearms  continue  to  tje  the  major 
instrument  of  death  In  1966.  5h  of  the  57 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  while  perform- 
ing their  duties  died  from  wounds  Inflicted 
by  firearms  Since  1960,  firearms  have  been 
used  as  the  murder  weapons  In  9  per  cent  of 
the  police  killings. 

Actually,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
nation  must  understand  that  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  firearms,  of  all  types,  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  area  of  violence  In  our  society. 
In  1966  alone,  more  citizens  were  killed  or 
assaulted  with  guns  In  American  streets  and 
homes  than  were  killed  in  battle  during  the 
entire  Korean  conflict  We  know  too  well  the 
tragic  story  of  snipers  during  urban  riots,  of 
crazed  gunmen  iwlth  complete  arsenals  of 
weapons)  shooting  Innocent  people,  of  In- 
dividuals angered  in  an  argument  running 
home  for  a  gun  In  a  Northern  area  a  city 
'jfflclal  described  a  arms  cache  seized  by 
police 

"The  seized  weapons  included  45  rifles, 
seven  shotguns.  14  hand  guns.  18  sticks  of 
dynamite,  two  cans  holding  50  rounds  of 
biack  powder,  one  anti-tank  gun.  one  sub- 
machine gun  a  gun  hidden  in  a  cane,  three 
hand  grenades.  103  high  power  blasting  caps, 
one  plastic  iximb,  12  hunting  knives,  one 
machete  and  250.000  rounds  of  live  ammu- 
nition for      .      guna.=' 

A  newspaper  commented  about  last  sum- 
mer's urban  riots  Almost  every  urban  riot 
this  summer  has  witnessed  snipers  perched 
in  windows  and  on  rooftops  sending  a  fusil- 
lade upon  police,  firemen  and  others — with 
wcajxjns  that  covUd  be  purchased  In  any 
sporting  goods  store  merely  by  putting  down 
the  necesjwiry  cash."  -• 

Better  control  of  firearms  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  necessary  for  the  public's  safety. 
In  my  opinion,  mall-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned,  interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced  The  chief 
responsibility  is  local,  but  Federal  assistance 
must  strongly  complement  state  gun  legis- 
lation. 

Organticd  crime 

In  the  area  of  organized  crime,  violence  Is 
the  hallmark  of  dally  life.  The  major  syndi- 
cate of  organized  crime,  known  as  La  Cosa 
Nostra,  is  the  modern  outgrowth  of  the  pro-' 
hlbltlon  days,  when  gang  wars,  murders  and 
torture  were  common  occurrences  In  many 
sections  of  the  country.  It  Is  a  criminal  fra- 
ternity which  has  committed  virtually  every 
known  type  of  crime  Broken  down  Into 
groups,  geographically  or  by  population 
areas,  each  group  Is  referred  to  as  a  "family." 
Each  "family"  Is  headed  by  a  "boss."  whose 
authority  Is  virtually  unlimited.  A  ruthless 
discipline  is  enforced  by  violence  and  terror. 
The  "boss"  needs  merely  to  Indicate  that  a 
Cosa  Nostra  member,  or  another  Individual. 
Is  "unwanted"  and  his  death  is  a  fait  ac- 
compli. 

The  ordinary  citizen  probably  does  not 
appreciate  the  extent  and  parasitic  nature 
of  I.j»  Cosa  Nostra  s  Influence  on  our  national 
life  This  group  of  criminals  (employing 
today  high-priced  legal  talent  and  endeavor- 
ing to  operate  under  legitimate  fronts)  uti- 
lizes violence  in  enforcing  control  over  cor- 
rupt labor  unions.  In  collecting  on  gambling 
debts.  In  fighting  competition  in  such  fields 
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as  the  Jukebox  Industry.  In  coercing  legiti- 
mate business  to  pay  tribute,  cr  In  black- 
mailing through  usurious  loans  Millions  nf 
dollars  Illegally  make  their  way  into  the 
p<x-kets  of  La  Cosa  Nostra. 

Some  iltl/ens  may  say:  'A  bunch  of  gang- 
ster.^  Let  them  kill  themselves  ofT  It's  no 
worry  of  mine.'  This  viewpoint  Is  categori- 
cally wrong.  La  Cosa  Nostra,  aside  from  the 
financial  dram  it  extorts  from  the  public, 
Injects  violence.  In  many  forms,  into  our 
body  politic  It  l»  virtually  a  state  within  a 
state,  with  Its  i.wn  laws  and  discipline,  bit- 
terly contempt u<ius  of  our  concepts  of  law 
and  order.  By  The  very  nature  cf  La  Cosa 
Ni.:btra  operations,  murders  arc  perpetrated  In 
wavs  which  make  the  Investigative  lasks  of 
law  enforcement  officials  most  difficult  Frr 
example,  bodies  of  murdered  Individuals  have 
been  secretly  burled  In  rural  hideouts  owned 
by  gang  members  ^ir  weighted  down  in  bar- 
rels dropped  at  sea 

Organized  crime  pollutes  our  society.  Time 
after  time,  using  violence  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence (Often  threats  are  enough  to  achieve 
the  syndlcate"s  alms  since  the  Intended  vic- 
tim knows  the  threat  will  be  carried  out).  La 
Cosa  Nostra  has  attempted  to  Impede,  sub- 
vert or  nullify  the  machinery  of  legitimate 
government,  especially  its  judicial  processes. 

Any  syndicate  member  believed  to  have 
furnished  information  to  law  enforcement 
officials  places  himself  in  physical  Jeopardy 
If  a  labor  leader,  businessman,  newspaper 
reporter  or  other  citizen  becomes  a  possible 
witness  .n  court  against  the  syndicate,  he 
may  find  himself  the  object  of  physical 
harassment  or  hoodlum  assault  The  syndi- 
cate will  not  hestltate  to  Intimidate  Jurors, 
use  bribery  or  other  types  of  pressure  if  thev 
will  achieve  the  desired  purposes.  Violence 
begets  violence;  violence  pollutes  the  society 
In  which  It  exists  La  Cosa  Nostra  Is  Uvlne 
proof  of  this  present — and  growing — danger 
Rwts 

Riots,  or  other  types  of  civil  disturbances, 
suddenly  bring  violence  to  the  eruption 
point.  People  are  killed  or  Injured,  property 
destroyed,  law  and  order  subverted.  Law  en- 
forcement responsibility  relative  to  riots  Is 
basically  local  In  nature.  The  FBI"s  respon- 
sibility Is  to  develop  and  disseminate  Intel- 
ligence Information  while  remaining  alert  to 
any  violations  of  Federal  law  within  Its  In- 
vestigative jurlsdlct'.on.  The  FBI  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  for  either  protecting  prop- 
erty or  persons,  or  fcr  policing  riotous  situa- 
tions. 

Riots  can  be  of  many  types.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  riots  Involv- 
ing young  people,  especially  at  beach  resorts. 
These  student  riots  bring  about  vandalism, 
physical  violence  and  mass  hysteria."-^  Such 
actions  are  Justified  by  some  people  as 
"pranks"  or  "good  time  fun."  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  wrong.  When  mobs,  stu- 
dent or  otherwise,  wantonly  destroy  property, 
disobey  police  regulations  and  injure  people, 
firm  steps  must  be  taken  So-called  thrill 
violence  is  an  earmark  of  individual  and 
communal  disorder 

On  occasions  violence  stems  from  labor 
disputes,  sports  events,  demonsir.ilions, 
picket  lines  or  wherever  passions  run  high  on 
controversial  topics.  Often  a  minor  inci- 
dent— an  arrest  by  an  officer,  a  demagogic 
speech,  a  fight  !>etween  two  individual.s — will 
Ignite  a  confiagralion.  Over  the  years  we  have 
had  instances  of  sabotage  "f  many  types. 
Sabotage,  especially  If  committed  by  trained. 
fanatical  individuals  or  groups,  can  be  dele- 
terious. 

The  recent  urban  riots,  as  in  Newark  and 
Detroit.  Illustrate  the  intensity  which  vio- 
lence can  isttain — and  the  damage  which  can 
be  wreaked  in  a  few  short  hours  In  an  urban, 
highly  populated  sieighborhood.  Virtual  guer- 
rilla warfare  quickly  erupts  with  snlper.s 
playing  a  primary  roie.  Law  enforcement 
officers,    unfortunately,    find    themselves    the 
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special    target    of    violence.    Law    and    order 
break  down  completely. 

What  do  these  civil  disturbances  show? 
Relative  to  violence,  they  tell  us  that  the 
passions  of  men  flare  quickly.  No  communitv 
in  our  society  can  feel  Immune  from  a  sud- 
den. Irrational  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Violence  Is  never  completely  predictable 
Moreover,  It  often  betrays  the  "beast"  In 
inan.  "Good  people,"  those  who  are  good 
citl?ens,  may  suddenly  be  caught  up  by  the 
passions  of  the  moment,  and  become  in- 
volved In  violence  or  countervlolence  Un- 
doubtedly, many  students  who  participate  m 
bench  riots,  after  returning  to  their  school.^. 
feel  chagrined  over  their  dlf^graceful  per- 
s.inal  behavior.  Some  adults  in  urban  or 
it  her  types  of  riots  may  feel  the  same  "way, 
but  this  does  not  condone  their  actions. 
Moreover,  riotous  situations  attract  the 
criminal  element.  Violence  erupts — and  al- 
most immediately  looting,  burglaries  and 
robberies  occur.  A  high  percentage  of  In- 
dividuals arrested  In   the  recent  urban  riots 

Lad  prior  criminal  records. 

I 
Ideological  violence 

The  twentieth  century  has  popularized  the 
term  Ideological."  In  America  today  we 
have  a  number  of  groups,  ideoloclcal  u\ 
tvpe,  which  are  based  on  principles  advocat- 
ing force  and  violence.  They  strive  m  every 
possible  way  to  disrupt  law  and  order,  to  In- 
.  alate  hatred  and  bigotry  and  to  subvert 
the  Institutions  of  free  society.  These  or- 
tianizatlons  are  of  foreign  orialn  and  insplra- 
•lon.  small  In  number,  but  highly  organized; 
I  heir  ultimate  loyalties  are  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  anti-democratic  philosophies. 

Ideological    violence    has    left    deep    stain-; 

■  f  blood  and  hatred  In  the  world  tmce  World 
World  War  I.  The  Ideologies  associated  v.ith 
Hitler.  Mussolini  and  lesser  despots  linger, 
■.vhlle  those  associated  with  Lenin  and  SUilin 
liave  continuing  vitality.  IdeolotTical  vio- 
M-nce  IS  particularly  cruel,  bestial  i^nd  fanat- 

■  al  (as  the  concentration  camps  of  Hitler's 
f.ermany  and  Stalin's  Rus.<;ia  testify),  since 
reason  is  dethroned,  myth  supplants  the 
::'uth,  and  law  becomes  what  tr.e  rulint: 
•lique  says  it  Is.  The  individual  exists  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state.  Often,  as  in  Nazism, 
.•n  individual's  blix)d,  race  or  nationality  is 
the  determinative  factor  for  personal  sur- 
\ival. 

History  of  Ideological  Groups  in  America. — 
.'Vlthougii  .America  has  been  spared  the 
ravages  of  Influential  Ideological  jiarties.  the 
end  of  World  War  I  saw  the  planting  of 
Ideologies  from  abroad  ;n  ':)ur  country.  In 
1919,  the  Communist  Party,  USA.-'  which, 
I'jyal  to  the  doctrines  of  Marx,  Engels  and 
I*nln,  regarded  force  as  the  ultimate  deter- 
miner of  the  future,  '.vas  formed.  In  the 
.(bsence  of  strength  sufficient  to  generate 
--uch  force,  its  tactics  called  for  encouraging 
discxjntent  and  hatred,  .ind  utilizing  unrest, 
■aused,  for  example,  by  civil  disturbances,  to 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  pur- 
poses. 

.Soon  Communist  splinter  groups  appeared. 
reflecting  the  ideoloelcal  divergences  de- 
■.  eloping  in  the  international  movement. 
The  Socialist  Workers  Party ''  based  its 
Ideology  on  the  Communist  revolutionary 
teachings  of  Leon  Trotsky,  and  attempted  to 
.■subvert  United  States  domestic  and  foreign 
;x)lioies  either  Through  Its  own  activities  or 
rnrough  the  agitation  and  propaganda  work 
of  its  Young  Socialist  Alliance.  These  groups 
were  followed  by  pro-Axis  groups  associated 
with  Hitler.  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese 
inilitansts 

Since  1945.  such  ideologically  oriented 
b;roups  have  continued  to  pose  security  prob- 
lems for  the  nation  through  direct  activity, 
through  fear  generated  by  their  potential 
for  violence,  and  through  the  possibility  of 
Their  infiltration  of  riots  or  demonstrations. 
Moreover,  the  Conamunist  Party  has  at- 
tempted to  enlist  the  support  of  students 
and  younger  working  people  through  youth 
fronts  such  as  the  WEB.  DuBois  Clubs  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.America.--    Recently,    the   Progressive    Labor 

Partv.  the  at'ressne  spoVcesnian  tor  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  government,  has  attempted  W) 
arouse  a  revolutionary  con.sclousness  in  the 
United  States  and  has  participated  In  a  num- 
ber of  demon.strations.  picket  lines  and 
marches  -' 

Impact  of  Ideological  Groups — In  this 
country  ideological  violence  has  not  meant 
overt  displays  of  force  We  have  had  no  at- 
tempted coup  d'elats.  putsches  or  storm 
trcx>pers  (thoush  the  pre-World  War  II 
.American  Nazis  attempted  military  forma- 
tions! .  Ideological  groups  which  operate 
from  definitive  revolutionary  blueprints 
realize  they  are  a  numerical  minority;  hence, 
they  hpsit.ite,  for  tactical  reasons,  to  be 
implicated  in  any  acts  of  violence,  especial- 
ly if  they  mltrht  tricger  investigations  by 
law  enforcement  .luthorities  and  generate 
hostile  public  i>plnion.  This  tactic  of  re- 
.straint  does  not  .inse  from  any  basic  dls- 
l>elief  in  violence  by  the  group.  The  Com- 
munist Party's  ideology,  for  example,  is 
anchored  on  the  premise  of  violence  ("Force 
is  the  midwife  of  every  old  society  pregnant 
with  a  new  one."  said  Karl  Marx) .-"  Its  lead- 
ers, however,  being  realistic  interpreters  of 
our  society,  know  that  acts  of  violence  would 
do  their  cause  more  injury  than  good. 

Therefore,  ideolotiical  violence  in  this 
country  iias  lanu'lv  been  Implicit,  rather 
thaii  explicit;  a  matter  of  future  threat, 
rather  than  immediate  preortupalion.  The 
nation's  security  problem  arises  from  what 
organizai.ons  such  as  the  Communist  Party 
could  do,  from  both  present  and  future 
strength,  to  injure  this  country  by  acting 
on  their  avowed  principles  of  violence.  The 
FBI  s  responsibility,  pursuant  to  acts  of 
Concreys  and  Presidential  directive.?,  is  both 
to  sather  and  dis-semniate  intelligence  in- 
form.ation  and  to  be  alert  ;o  any  Molations  of 
Federal  law 

The  whole  ijroblem  of  potential  ideological 
violence  bejoni"-  more  serious  Since  the  most 
potent  organization,   ihc  Communist  Party, 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  camouflaging 
it.s  advocacy  of  f:)rce  and  vlolei-'.ce,  providing 
,1    cover   behind    which    it    can    develop    new 
strength,  both  in  membership  and  influence, 
which  may  enable  it  to  attiun  sulficlenl  po- 
tency  to   seize   .-jtate   power.    In   communltm 
this  technique  is  called  "Aesopian  language." 
that    is.    the    use   of    roundabout    or   elusive 
words  to  conceal  the  Party's  real  intentions 
of     violence— words    which     the       Initiated" 
lully    understand    m    their    Maxlst-Leninist 
meanings  wiiile  the  general  public  is  fooled. 
Hence,  the  Party  is  able  to  operate  "fronts." 
form   alliances   with    iioncommunist   groups, 
and  encourage  citizens  to  drop  their  fear  of 
communism.   Under  the   cover  of   "'Aesopian 
language."  the  Party  is  able  to  draw  money, 
talent  and  influence  for  its  cause  from  non- 
communist  elements  of  society.  The  par.adox- 
ical  situation  arises  that  noncommunists.  who 
actually  have  no  sympathy  with  communism, 
are    manipulated    to    support    its    objectives, 
enabling  the  Party  to  accumulate  power  lor 
future  strikes  against  our  .'-ocieiy.   We  must 
make  no  mistake  that  the  Conimuni;.t  Party. 
despite  its  "Aesopian  language."  depends  ul- 
timately on  the  use  of  force  and  violence  to 
attain   a   qualitative   change   In   our   society. 
If    ever    the   conditions   of    society,    through 
Internal   chaos   or   disintegration,   permitted 
the   Communist  Party  freedom  n{  action,  it 
would   move   to   overthrow   our   Government 
by  force  and  violence. 

Terrorist  riolcncf 
A  rising  problem  is  posed   by 
phasizin^  terrorist  or   lioodlum 
addition   to   ideological   groups. 
number  of  organizations  which 
terrorist  and  hoodlum  by  nature   Some,  such 
as  the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  and 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  may  claim  to  es- 
pouse  a   type  of  ideology,   but  they   are  not 
truly   ideological  since  they  neither  owe  al- 
legiance to  a  preconceived  blueprint  of  prin- 
ciples   nor    are    they    integral    parts    of    an 
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international  movement.  They  are  chiefly 
interestd  in  creating  disruption,  chaos  and 
trouble. 

These  groups  are  chiefly  of  a  hate  or  "antl" 
variety -anti-Negro,  anti- white.  antl-Semltlc 
or   antl-mlnorlty  group;    their  common   de- 
nominator Is  a  distrust  lor  law  and  order  and 
a  belief  in  force  and  violence.  They  are  pur- 
\eyors  of  hate,  bigotry  and  prejudice,  eager 
to  stir  up  discontent,  le.ir  and  unrest.  Some 
of  the  groups,  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan."-"' 
were  organized  many  years  ago   Others,  such 
as   the   American   Nazi   Party,'     the   Revolu- 
tionary .Action  Movement.'    and  the  Minute- 
men.^-  are  recent  In  origin.  I'errorlst  violence, 
as  in   the   case  of  the  Klan.  is  a   matter  of 
record   Murder,  arson,  or  bombings  have  been 
perpetrated  in  many  areas  by  the  Klan.  This 
violence  has  a  primary  purpose  of  spreading 
fear;    while   they   stress   a   policy   of   nonvio- 
lence, it  Is  in  reality  hypocritical  semantics. 
Through  violence,  the  Klan  has  usurped  and 
defiled  the  law.  Overt  violence,  however  does 
not    tell    the    full    sw->ry    of    terror    of    these 
croups.  A  sinister  danger  lies  In  the  potential 
for   violence  Inherent  in  their  fanatical  ap- 
peals   to    bigotry,   irrationality   and   fear.    At 
hooded    Klan    meetings,    racial    \  lolence    Is 
preached    in    frenzied    tones.    Similarly,    the 
Anierlr.m    Nazi    Party   can   deliver   ,i    violent 
anti-Negro.  antl-Semltlc  harangue  and  sug- 
gest the  necessary  tools  for  action  in  a  Nazi 
"kit"   which   incliules   .such   odious   items   as 
".^elected     rocks     carefully     balanced      and 
weighted  fcr  breaking  out  school  windows" 
and  "switchblade  knife  lightning  t.ist.  extra- 
long  blade  for  stabbing  students."  The  latent 
violence  In  ihe,<;e  meetings  has  a  potential  for 
realization  since  these  groups  attract  a  va- 
riety of  misfits,  failures  and  dropouts  from 
society — men     who     already     bear     i^ersonal 
hatreds    and    grudges    and    are    desperately 
looking  for  scapecoats.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  groups  which  espouse  hatred  and  l(X)k 
with   favor  on   the   use  of   violence.   For  ex- 
ample.   Nation    of    Islam     (NOT)       espouses 
hatred   of   the   white   r.ice.   government,   law 
and  law  enforcement    NOI  counsels  Negroes 
not  to  serve  In  the  armed  services  and  has 
developed  a  belligerent  black  nationalist  pol- 
icy.  Thev  present   n   dancer  which  we  as  a 
nation  must  not  overlook. 

The  whole  problem  of  violence  in  American 
.society  has  been  accentuated  by  the  recent 
(^mphasis  on  "black  power."  ris  mtprpreted  by 
such  individuals  as  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
former  chainnan  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coorrtmatlne  Committee  (SNCCl.  To  Car- 
mlchael and  others  of  his  thinking,  "black 
power"  means  terror  and  violence  directed 
against  the  white  community  Many  of  his 
statements  are  highly  inflammatory;  •  and 
at  a  rally  in  Washington.  DC.  he  exhorted 
his  listeners  to  "burn  down  this  city"  If  thev 
did  not  get  the  vote  The  danger  Is  not  only 
the  threat  of  Immediate  violence,  when  In- 
fiivlduals  take  thcTe  words  at  face  value; 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  seeds  being 
planted  which  may  cause  individuals  to  take 
'.  iolent  actions  at  a  later  date. 

Inflammatory  statemt'nts  about  "black 
lX)wer  •  inevitably  bring  forth  calls  for  "white 
!>ower  "■  '"White  power."  me;\ning  reliance  on 
force  and  violence,  also  is  repucnant.  Both 
concepts,  black  and  white  power,  mean  denial 
of  law  and  cder  and  relumce  on  the  bar- 
barian tactics  of  brute  force.  Par  too  many 
young  people,  in  particular,  ^^f  both  races 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  power  outside  the 
:.aw  to  solve  the  problems  of  p«>ciety.  The  pro- 
liferation of  this  type  of  thinking  can  only 
mean   trouble  ahead. 

Civil  disobedience 
A  problem  related  t-J  the  rise  of  violence  is 
civil  disobedience,  a  pernicious  doctrine 
which  IS  becormng  more  widespread  with 
tragic  consequences  for  the  observance  of  laW 
•tnd  order.  Proponents  of  this  theory  assert 
that  civil  disobedience  is  Justifiable  if  the 
acts  are  open,  not  \iolent.  respectful  of  the 
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rights  of  others,  and  have  the  purpoce  of 
focusing  attention  on  slgnlHcant  moral 
issues  of  the  day 

To  indlvlduais  caught  up  In  righteous  in- 
dignation about  problems  in  current  society, 
the  appeal  of  civil  disobedience  may  seem 
great  To  "gently"  break  the  law.  so  to  speak. 
Jor  the  ptuposee  of  your  group  or  cause  seems 
such  a  ■minor"  infraction  But  suppose  every 
group  or  individual  who  honestly  believed 
he  had  a  valid  or  righteous  cause  did  the 
same?  Chaoe  would  result.  Law  and  order 
would  break  down  Society  would  dis- 
integrate 

What  today  Is  peaceful  clvU  disobedience 
may  tomoTow  mushroom  Into  open  violence. 
What  starts  "ut  aa  a  planned,  controlled 
incident  of  disobedience  may  infect  large 
numbers  and  turn  Into  mass  violations  of  the 
law  What  today  Is  a  legitimate  cause  with  a 
moral  foundation,  justifying  civil  dis- 
obedience lo  some,  may  fall  Into  unscrupu- 
iovis  and  hoodlum  hands  with  tragic  result.s. 
In  such  cases,  decisions  In  society  would  be 
made  on  streets,  behind  barricades  and 
through  gunfire,  not  by  ballot,  rational  dis- 
cussion or  courts  of  law. 

The  new  left 

A  contributory  factor  in  the  assessment 
of  potential  violence  in  our  society  is  the 
.'•ise  of  a  student  movement  called  the  New 
Left,  with  Its  basic  attitudes  of  bitter  hos- 
tility, hatred  and  opposition  to  democratic 
values  and  the  principles  of  free  government. 
The  New  Left  .ictually  Is  dlfHcult  to  define. 
Chiefly  student  oriented,  it  is  not  so  much 
an  organization  .is  a  point  of  view,  an  atti- 
tude, a  way  of  viewing  society.  Its  mood  Is 
not  one  of  support  lor  America  and  its 
values;  rather  It  Is  one  of  hostility,  defiance 
.ind  opposition  to  our  government.  The  New 
Left's  chief  passion  is  to  destroy — our  gov- 
ernment, our  democratic  values,  our  Ameri- 
can Way  of  life.  In  a  nauseating  lUr  of  self- 
rlghteoiisness.  It  criticizes,  belittles,  mocks. 
Contemporary  society  i  contemptuously 
called  the  'Establishment")  is  treated  with 
disdain.  New  Leftist  heroes  are  Castro.  Che 
Guevara.  Mao  Tse-tung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  It 
counsels  evasion  of  the  draft,  attempts  to 
disrupt  the  legitimate  operations  of  Uni- 
versities, and  catcalls  at  government  officials 
on  campus.  Some  New  Leftists  are  "beat- 
niks." with  sandals.  long  hair,  and  old 
clothes  Other  ,ire  hippies  living  in  a  drug- 
induced  world  to  evade  the  problems  of  life. 
Still  others  .ire  sincere  idealists  who  .ire 
badly  misguided. 

Our  nation  needs  young  people  who  ask 
questions,  who  probe  into  the  questions  of 
life.  But  strict  negativism,  cynicism,  and 
pessimism  are  felf-defeatlng.  The  New  Left, 
though  disliking  our  society,  offers  nothing 
constructive  m  retvirn.  Its  aim  is  to  destroy, 
not  to  build.  A  key  word  oi  New  Leftism  is 
resistance.  lu  recent  months,  the  movement 
has  been  moving  from  protest  to  resistance. 
Vague  talk  is  heard  .ibout  revolution,"  cre- 
ating a  revolutionary  movement  and  social- 
ist political  party  able  to  take  power  in 
.■\merica  " 

Inevitably,  this  mood  of  anarchism  and 
nihilism  moves  toward  violence.  In  their  dis- 
torted view  of  society,  feeling  personally 
frustrated  and  alienated,  some  of  these 
young  people  are  talking  about  violence. 
We  are  working  to  build  a  guerrilla  force 
lu  an  urban  environment.  "  said  one  top  New 
Leftist  ■=  'We  are  actively  organizing  sedi- 
tion '  "  I  think  violence  is  necessary,  and 
it  frightens  me.  "  '  .ire  other  comments. 

What  if  this  mood  spreads?  What  If  more 
young  people  'Who  will  be  our  leaders  to- 
morrow i  become  motivated  by  this  anarch- 
ism, negativism,  and  nihilism?  Will  disre- 
spect for  law  be  enhanced?  What  about  the 
potennalitles  for  violence  in  the  years 
ahe^d.' 

CONCLUSIOK 

Violence  and  the  poten'lal  for  violence 
are  current  realities  m  our  national  life.  Vio- 
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lence  springs  from  many  sources  and  displays 
many  faces.  No  simple  explanation  or 
formulation  of  its  origins,  motivations  or 
ultimate  consequences  can  be  given.  The 
whole  problem  of  violence  is  ine.xtrtcably 
interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  America's  twenti- 
eth century  life 

That  la  why  the  best  minds  of  our  nation — 
the  doctor,  the  psychiatrist,  the  sociologist, 
the  political  scientist,  the  historian,  the  at- 
torney, the  law  enforcement  officer — must 
lend  their  talents  to  this  problem.  If  the 
present  trend  toward  increasing  violence  con- 
tinues, the  institutions  of  our  society  will 
be  gravely  Imperiled. 

As  we  have  seen,  violence  comes  from 
many  sources  Its  actuality  has  been  ex- 
tensive I  crime,  riots,  terrorist  groups);  Its 
potential  for  future  acts  great  It  is  a  feature 
of  contemporary  society  which  needs  atten- 
tion now.  Yet  our  approach  must  be  Intelli- 
gent and  rational,  based  tm  sound  principles 
of  study  and  action.  Too  often  emoton.  fear, 
and  misunderstanding  Inuude  into  the 
.inalysls  of  such  national  problems.  Fear 
breeds  fear;  violence  begets  countervlolence 
So-called  "power"  of  one  type  militates 
"ixjwer"  of  other  types  The  end  result  could 
actually  be  an  increase  Instead  of  a  decrease 
In  the  potentl.Tlities  uf  violence  Therefore 
our  approach  must  be  positive.  Remedial 
stops  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  riots,  to  cut  down  on  crime,  to  make  less 
attractive  the  appeals  of  ideological  groups. 
Ultimately,  the  answer  must  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sensitive  citizen,  obedient  to  the 
law.  but  also  conscious  of  the  needs  of  his 
fellow  man  Now.  as  In  1838  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  at  Springfield.  Illinois,  the  Is- 
sue at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than  "the  per- 
petuation  L.f  our  political   institutions  " 

FOOTNOTES 

•Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

'  Lincoln,  The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political 
Institutions.    In   I   The   Collected    Works   of 
Abraham  Lincoln  108  (Easier  ed   1953) 
Id   at  109. 

■Id. 

'/d.  at  113. 

-Id.  at  111. 
Id  at  112. 
Id. 

■  Id  at  115. 

-fd 

"Id.  at  100. 

'  The  Inaugural  Addresses  of  the  American 
Presidents  186  iLott  ed.  1961). 

'=The  Federalist  No  50.  at  285  (Colonial 
Press  rev.  ed.  1901)  iHtmilton).  Other  com- 
pilations attributes  this  essay  to  Madison 
Eg..  The  Federalist  No.  51.  at  356  (Belknap 
Press,  Wright  ed  1961)  uMadison)  (same 
ess.Ty  but  given  different  number  i. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program  is 
a  nationwide,  volunt.irv  effort  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  directed  toward  the  collection, 
•inalysls.  interpretation  and  publication  of 
crmie  figures  for  the  United  States.  The  F^I. 
a^  the  national  clearinghouse,  compiles  these 
statistics  and  publishes  them  in  an  annual 
inilletln.  This  publication.  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  provides  data  on  crime  trends  and 
rates  by  state,  geographic  divl.sion  .ind  popu- 
lation group.  In  addition,  supplemental  data 
is  furnished  on  a  current  basis  with  EUitlstl- 
cal  releases  showing  crime  trends  quarterlv. 
These  trends  .ire  based  on  a  Crime  Index 
which  provides  the  only  nationwide  me.isure 
of  the  volume  and  type  of  crimin.il  activity 

'  In  January.  1967.  the  FBI  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (  NCIC)  was  instituted  at 
FBI  Headquarters  m  Washington.  DC  The 
NCIC  IS  designed  as  the  hub  of  a  computer- 
ized information  network  which  will  serve  as 
a  rapid  means  of  prix:essing.  .storing,  retriev- 
ing and  instantly  tr.insmitting  vital  police 
data  throughout  the  country  m  a  matter  of 
seconds.  NCIC-programmed  ."services  Include 
files  on  stolen  vehicles,  vehicles  used  in  the 
commission  of   felonies,  stolen  engines  and 
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transmlssloiw.  stolen  or  mlsslni^  license  plutes 
when  all  plates  issued  for  a  t.pecltic  vehicle 
are  missing,  stolen  guns,  otlier  Items  of  stolen 
property  which  are  serially  identifiable,  and 
wanted  persons  As  the  Center  expands,  otlu-r 
applications  will  be  added.  At  pre.sent  tjie 
NCIC  links  law  enforcement  agencies  coast 
to  coast  and  it  Is  hoped  that  eventually  :ill 
l.iw  enforcement,  local,  state  and  nation:.! 
vvlll  be  coordinated  by  this  center.  The  NCIC 
represents  the  entrance  of  law  enforcement 
into  the  computer  age. 

"These  fipures.  t:iken  from  1966  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  3-4.  represent  urban,  rural  and 
suburban  areas 

"  Uniform  Crime  Report  Statistics.  FBI 
Press  Release.  Dec.  11.  1967 

'■  1966  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

'•FBI.  Police  Officers  KiUid  in  the  Linr  if 
Duty.  April  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  ,") 
(19661.  The  Bulletin  is  a  monthly  profc- 
sional  Journal  published  especially  for  per- 
sons associated  with  or  interested  in  1.  w 
enforcement  and  Is  not  available  to  the  eeii- 
cral  public. 
■Id.  at  26 

■Id. 
Wash.  Post.  Aug.  24,  1967.  ?  A.  at  A3,  col.- 
1  .V-  2. 

•N.Y.  Times.  Aug.  27.  1067,  §4  (Maga- 
zine), at  4E. 

-'.\  ranking  law  enforcement  officer  de- 
scribes a  Labor  Day  weekend  riot  at  Hamp- 
ton Beach.  New  Hampshire  "Troopers  were 
faced  with  bricks,  bottle.";  beer  cans  fllltd 
with  .-^and.  rocks,  and  pieces  of  plate  eh.'^s 
hurled  at  them  from  shoulder  lielght  "  Then 
the  student  rioters  started  to  throw  Molotnv 
cocktails  which  caused  .several  small  fires 
■  Firemen  trying  to  extinguish  the  bla/es 
were  under  constant  attJick  bv  the  mob."  and 
one  fireman  was  stabbed  In  the  leg. 

Student  misbehavior  at  a  1967  Fort  I  lu- 
derdale.  Florida  beach  riot  is  set  forth  .s 
follows;  "A  soft  drink  truck,  which  h.id  hefi 
caught  in  the  traffic  tie  up.  and  a  bake.-v 
truck  v.ere  looted  by  the  rampaging  studcii'; 
Some  students  started  to  hurl  soft  drirk 
bottles  at  the  officers  who  were  attemptlnc  tn 
qiiell  the  disturbance.  .  .  .  Two  blocks  noii.'i 
of  the  main  trouble  area,  students  tried  t  i 
tip  over  a  l.irpe  bus  but  were  dispersed  '.y 
a  squad  of  officers  ' 

■Current  officers  include  Henry  Winst.  ,] 
National  Chairman,  and  C'.us  Hall.  Gener  1 
Secretary. 

Minor  splinter  groups  from  the  Sociahst 
Workers  Party  include  the  Workers  Worlti 
Pfirtv.  the  Americ.in  Committee  for  t.'ie 
Fourth  International  and  the  ReV'iiutlonar', 
Committee  of  the  Fourth  International. 

-  This  organization  was  founded  at  a  cn- 
\ent;on  in  San  Francisco.  California  in  June 
1964. 

In  one  demonstration,  a  PLP  leader  i.  kl 
a  crowd;  "We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  ve 
smash  this  state  completely  and  totalh 
We're  going  to  have  to  kill  a  lot  ot  these  co(  ^ 
a  lot  of  the  'udges.  and  well  have  to  m 
against  the  army  " 

-Marx.  Das  Kapital  776  (Int"l  Publisht'vs. 
ed  1939). 

"'The  origin  of  the  Ku  Khix  Klan  was  ;  : 
the  Civil  War  South.  In  the  1920's  the  K:;;:i 
reached  a  pe.ik  membership  of  some  four  ni;;- 
!lon  members,  but  has  experienced  long  y.^- 
rli3ds  Of  relative  inactivity  It  is  curren'lv 
experiencing  a  resurgence,  dating  from  'iio 
1354  Supreme  Court  dec:s;on  In  Brown 
Board  of  Education.  347  US.  483   il954i 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  14  actne 
Klan-tvpe  organizations  in  the  United  State.s. 
Membership  Is  estimated  is  .ipproxim.itr." 
14,000.  exclusive  of  thousands  of  Fvmprith:.- 
er.s  The  l.irgest  Klan  group,  the  United  Klari- 
'il  America.  Inc  ,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Kliix 
Klan,  has  headquarters  In  Tuscaloos.i,  Ala- 
bama. Led  by  Imperial  Wizard  Robert  M 
Shelton.  this  group  accounts  for  over  f.v:- 
thirds  of  the  total  Klan  membership. 

-  I^e  Virginia-based  group,  cjinprisii'-g 
fewer  than  100  members  and  having  only  .i 
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l.ibrlcated  connection  to  the  Hitler  regime,  is 
iiolently  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro.  The 
assassination  of  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  In 
.August.  1967.  le.ives  tlie  current  status  of  the 
P.irty  In  doubt. 

Currently  composed  o:  .ibout  50  members. 
R.\M  was  organized  in  1963  by  Negroes  who 
l.ivor  the  concept  of  organized  \iolence.  RAM 
would  like  to  bring  about  a  communlst-ori- 
eiiied  society  along  Red  Chinese  lines.  The 
key  figure  i.^^  Robert  Franklin  Williams,  who 
fled  the  Ur.:ted  States  in  1961  to  Cuba,  and 
tlien  to  Red  China,  to  avoid  a  Federal  warrant 
issued  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  kidnap- 
ping a  white  couple  during  a  racial  disturb- 
:ince  in  North  Carolina. 

Their  bsslc  tenet,  as  expressed  in  their 
■Manifesto."  is; 

When  m.vsslve  violence  comes,  the  USA 
u:H  become  a  bedlam  of  confusion  and  chaos. 
.  Stores  will  be  destroved  and  looted. 
Property  will  be  danneed  and  expensive 
l>iiildings  will  be  reduced  t.j  .ishes.  Essential 
pipe  lines  will  be  severed  and  blown  up  and 
all  manner  of  .•-abotaee  will  occur.  Violence 
and  terror  will  spread  like  a  firestorm.  RAM 
Manifesto. 

-  The  Minutemen  Is  an  extremist  guerrilla 
w  in  are  L'roup.  iieided  liy  Robert  Bolivar 
DePugh.  with  headquarters  in  Norborne.  Mls- 

>  -url.  Formed  In  1960,  this  group  of  vigilante 
siiperpatnots  helleves  that  a  communist 
•  Ke-over  will  occur  in  the  United  States  and 
that  guerrilla  warfare  must  be  waged  against 
The  communist  conquerors.  The  Patriotic 
P.irty  is  the  political  arm  of  the  Minutemen. 
I;  is  designed  to  spread  the  i;roup's  propa- 
ganda and  obtain  financial  a.4sistance.  Total 
iii'^mbership  is  estimated  a:  lower  than  200. 

OePuch  ;.nd  four  cohorts  were  indicted  and 
:!:re.sted  :n  August.  1966.  m  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  National  Firearms  Act.  DePugh  and  two 
■'■.hers  were  found   puilty   and   given   prison 

>  nrcnces.  All  remain  free  on  bond  pending 
.  .appeal. 

NOT  is  an  all  Negro  group,  with  a  highly 
cl.i:^;plined  membership  of  over  5.000. 

"■■When  you  talk  of  black  power,  you  talk 
or  bringing  this  country  to  its  knees.  When 
you  talk  a  black  power,  you  talk  of  building 
a  movement  that  will  sma.sh  everything  west- 
ern civilization  has  created."  Cleveland  Press. 
A',i?    6.  1966,  at  4,  col.   1 

N.Y.  Times.  May  7,  1967.  ..i  1,  coi.  3. 
'Id. 

Id.ai  74.  col.  1. 


Distinguished    Flying   Cross   Awarded   to 
Native  of  Baltimore 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M.\RyL.\ND 

!N"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.19C8 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mao'Iand.  Mr.  Speaker, 
US.  Army  WO  Robert  S.  Miskimon.  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  has  receive(d  the 
Di  linKUished  FlyinK  Cross  Medal  for 
heioisin  during  a  recent  tour  as  a  heli- 
copter pilot  ill  South  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
coinmend  his  bravery  by  including  the 
WloninK  article  in  the  Record: 
.'Vw.\RD  DFC  TO  City  Man 

L'  S.  Army  Warrant  Officer  Robert  S.  Mls- 
kimon.  .1.  native  of  Baltimore,  has  received 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  medal  for 
i.eroiFui  (hiring  a  recent  tour  as  a  helicopter 
Pi;<  '  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mi.'^kimon.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
nil  T.  Mi.skimon  of  4804  Hamilton  Ave.,  also 
1^5lils  two  Purple  Heart  medals.  31  Air  Medals 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Commendation  Medal  for 
V!)lor. 
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A  1964  graduate  of  Mount  St.  Joseph's 
High  School,  Mlskimon  is  now  stationed  at 
Fort  Wolters,  Tex.,  serving  as  an  instructor 
In  the  U.S.  Army's  Primary  Helicopter  Center. 

While  supporting  ground  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  25th  Division  in  Vietnam,  he 
brought  a  damaged  helicopter  to  its  base  and 
then  returned  to  the  battle  area  a  second 
lime  to  assist  in  medical  evacuations 


Introduction  of  a  Joint  Resolution  To  Di- 
rect the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission To  Study  the  Ways  in  Which 
Commercial  Broadcasters  Can  Be  Re- 
quired To  Provide  Financial  Support  to 
Nonprofit  Public  Educational  Broad- 
casters 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  sense  oi  the  Con- 
gress resolution  which  would  i)ut  the 
Congress  on  record  supporting  the  view 
that  commercial  television  and  radio 
broadcasters  should  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  long  range  financing  of  edu- 
cational television  and  radio.  This  reso- 
lution would  further  call  on  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  to  study  the 
means  by  which  commercial  broadca.'=t- 
ers  can  be  required  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  nonprofit  educational 
broadcasting  companies  and  to  report 
back  to  Congress  its  reconimendatioris 
for  adminstrative  actions  and  legislative 
enactment  no  later  than  January  1,  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  financing  is 
basic  to  the  long-range  independence 
and  scope  of  educational  broadcasting. 
The  success  of  our  democratic  institution 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  informed 
judgment  of  our  citizeiis.  This  is  one  of 
the  important  issues  of  our  times.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  go  on  record 
now  favoring  financial  support  by  com- 
mercial broadcasters  for  this  public  ef- 
fort. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  creating  a  non- 
profit corporation  and  authorizing  ,S9 
million  in  program  funds  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  act  contained  no  provision  though, 
for  the  long-range  financing  of  educa- 
tional stations  beyond  1968.  I  beheve  a 
well-financed  and  well-directed  educa- 
tional televisioii  and  radio  system  should 
be  brought  into  being  in  order  to  fully 
serve  the  liecds  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  floor  debate 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act.  I  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  deahng  with  this 
issue.  Although  it  drew  much  favorable 
comment  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  it  w-as  narrowly  defeated. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  :-esolu- 
tion  aimed  solely  at  putting  the  Congress 
en  record  on  this  important  issue  and 
calling  for  the  FCC  to  undertake  a  study. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  resolution  in  light 
of  the  single  issue  on  which  it  focuses. 
Basically,  this  resolution  is  a  declaration 
of  policy.  It  makes  it  clearly  understood 
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that  commercial  broadcasters  have  an 
obligation  to  contribute  toward  the  cost 
of  educational  television  and  radio.  It 
does  not  call  upon  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine, at  this  time,  what  or  how  this 
contribution  should  be  made,  but  i-ather 
is  aimed  at  ijroviding  for  a  thorough 
study  on  which  Congress  can  judge  that 
i.ssue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  recently 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  long-range 
financing  i)lan.  "which  would  insure 
that  public  broadcasting  would  be  vig- 
orous, independent  and  free  from  politi- 
cal interference  or  control."  However, 
lie  did  not  focus  on  the  i.ssue  of  com- 
mercial broadcasters  providing  part  of 
thLs  financial  assistance.  My  resolution 
IS  aimed  at  insurinc  that  this  jirivate 
obligation  is  studied  and  that  a  report 
is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  declared 
when  it  created  the  Educational  Bixiad- 
casting  Corporation  "that  it  is  in  the 
pubhc  interest  to  encourage  the  rrov.th 
and  development  of  noncommercial 
educational  radio  and  television,"  I  offer 
this  resolution  as  a  further  congressional 
initiative  toward  that  end. 


Problems  of  the  Narcotics  Addict  and  the 
Alcoholic 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    M1CHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  ably  pointed  out  the  importance 
ot  new  methods  of  meeting  the  problems 
nf  the  narcotics  addict  and  the  alcoholic. 
I  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  lus  pi'o- 
posed  amendments  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Center  Act.  They  are  im- 
portant moves  against  two  oi  this  coun- 
try's pervading  and  crii^pling  jjroblems: 
narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism. 

These  amendments  will  greatly 
.strengthen  the  hands  cf  those  Vv'ho  must 
design  the  community  programs  to  treat, 
control,  and  prevent  Piarcotic  addiction 
and  alcoholism.  Each  represents  the  most 
practical  and  sensible  means  of  helping 
our  States  and  localities  provide  services 
as  a  part  of  or  an  affiliation  witii  the 
highly  .'■utcessfu!  communitv  mciital 
h.ealth  centers  program. 

One  of  tlie  proposed  amendments  deals 
with  the  nred  for  special  services  m  our 
commimities  for  those  who  suffer  from 
alcoholism.  Because  some  courts  have 
upheld  the  medical  view  that  alcohol- 
i.sm  is  a  disease  and  not  a  crime,  we  must 
seriously  consider  the  need  for  adding  to 
our  community  mental  health  legisla- 
tion, support  for  the  construction,  staff- 
ing, operation,  and  maintenance  of  spe- 
cialized facilities  for  the  treatment  and 
reliabilitation  of  alcoholics.  The  best 
method  to  administer  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  is  under  the 
community  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  amendment,  to  transfer  the 
authorities  granted  under  section  402  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
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lers  program  is  clearly  loBiical  We  would 
avoid  duplication  and  fragmentation  of 
sen-ices  bv  placini?  this  Federal  support 
soUdlv  in  the  community  mental  health 
program  we  have  repeatedly  voted  to 
strengthen  on  behalf  of  all  citizens. 

r  ask  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  the  committee 
and  this  body 


The  "Pueblo"  Incident 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF-    ILLIN^iIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI  ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  S.  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the 
lack  of  CJinfldence  m  the  statements  of 
the  administration,  .uid  unfortunately 
even  the  President  himself,  has  reached 
alarminkc  proportions  as  White  House 
and  Defense  Department  .>jx)kesmen  trip 
over  each,  "ther  while  discussine  the 
Pueblo  mcdent  A  Chicago  Tribune  edi- 
U)nal  in  this  mornlni:  >  edition  and  a 
Copley  News  Service  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  Copley  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  California,  on  Februaiy  6.  articu- 
lately observe  t;rassroots  American  sen- 
timent as  they  interpret  the  confusing 
administration  statements. 

Hie  editorials  follow 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb  8,  1968] 
Thb  Administration  "Cools  It" 
It  s  luiw  TWO  weeks  aJid  two  days  since 
a  boardlni?  p.irtv  from  North  Korea  commu- 
nlsr  patrol  boaus  seized  the  navv  intem«ence 
ship  Piieblo  At  the  time  Secretary  >>f  State 
Rusk  said  that  the  .ictlon  rould  be  termed 
■an  act  of  war"  .ind  iidvised  the  North  Ko- 
reans to    cool  It." 

We  haven-  seen  .inv  evidence  that  the 
Communists  h.ne  reeponded  to  this  advice. 
but  rertalnlv  the  Johnson  administration  has 
been  tollowlrs;  Mr  Rusks  counsel  It  has 
conhned  itsel:  to  talking  at  the  United  Na- 
tions .vnU  to  secretly  negotiating  with  North 
Korea  it  meetings  of  the  military  armistice 
C'lmmisslon  at  Panmunjom. 

Meanwhile  r lie  administration  has  shifted 
Us  story  J"  manv  Mmes  that  nobody  knows 
what  to  believe  Its  original  account  was 
that  the  P\ieblo  was  In  international  waters. 
"5  miles  .itT  'he  Nf.rth  Korean  .-".•-•■t,  when  '.t 
was  seized,  and  that  the  vessel  had  radioed 
that  1'  ii.'d  -ised  no  weapons  before  It  was 
hauled  into  'he  .■ommunlst  port  of  Wonsan 
The  Communists  .-If^puted  th'_s  version  of 
nonresistancp  at  the  tirst  mee'lni;  at  Pan- 
mun|om  .iffr  the  hUackUiK  They  said  the 
Pueblu  had  nred  '.n  their  patrol  boai.s  .md 
that  one  American  crewman  was  killed  and 
four  'thers  iniured  in  retaliatory  fire  or  dur- 
ing  the  boardlne 

The  Washington  columnists  Robert  S. 
M'.en  and  Paul  Scott  have  now  npenly  as- 
serted that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
not  been  leveling  with  the  people  and  that 
It  fostered  an  impression  nf  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  Ptieblos  officers  and  men  when 
the  'ruth  was  that  the  ship  was  taken  only 
after  thev  had  made  a  heroic  resistance. 

Allen  :\nd  Scott  say  that  the  message  sent 
from  the  ship  to  the  national  security  agen- 
cy's communications  center  near  Washington 
related  that  North  Korean  boarding  parties 
were  twice  repulsed  during  a  battle  of  an 
hour  and  45  minutes,  that  three  members 
of  the  crew  -were  wounded  by  enemy  gunfire, 
and  that  the  ship  was  boarded  only  on  a 
third  attempt,  after  ita  two  50-callber  ma- 
chine guns  were  put  out  of  action.  A  fourth 
crew  member  was  reported  seriously  Injured 
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when  he  attempted  to  blow  up  the  ships 
most  secret  equipment  The  columnists  say: 
•These  and  other  still-secret  details  of  the 
battle  waged  bv  the  Ih.ieblo  crew  are  being 
suppressed  on  direct  orders  of  the  President 
to  keep  public  opinion  from  being  lurther 
inflamed  An  administration  Insider  says  the 
President  Is  deeply  concerned  that.  If  the  full 
story  of  the  crew's  valiant  resistance  were  to 
be  rnade  known  now.  It  could  trigger  nation- 
wide demands  that  military  rather  than  dip- 
lomatic methods  be  used  to  try  to  obtain  the 
return  of  the  ship  and  Its  personnel" 

Sen  Dlrksen  has  added,  "There  was  some 
monitoring  done  .md  there  are  some  tapes. 
I  think  'most  everything  was  known  " 

To  the  grave  charge  that  the  President  Is 
playing  politics  with  the  Incident  there  has 
not  been  one  word  of  rejoinder  from  the 
White  House 

P\irther  evidence  of  administration  dis- 
sembling is  to  be  found  in  Secretary  Rusk's 
television  appearance  Sund  iv.  when  he  began 
backtracking  trom  the  original  unqualified 
,issertlon  that  the  Pueblo  was  in  mtern.i- 
tlonal  waters  His  revision  was  'hat  the 
United  States  could  not  be  "1  ooo  per  cent 
certain"  of  the  position  of  the  ship  until  the 
r-rew  was  released  and  could  be  Interrogated. 
This  is  being  taken  bv  Conitress  us  prepa- 
ration before  submitting  'o  North  Korean 
demands  that  the  United  StJites  admit  the 
Pueblo  intruded  into  its  territorial  waters 
and  that  an  apology  be  made  in  return  for 
release  of  the  crew 

This  Is  the  idmlnlstratlon's  technique  of 
•  cooling  It"  hv  resort  to  cover-up.  fabrica- 
tion, and  outright  Ivlng. 
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from  anv  punv  upstart'  Must  we  retreat  from 
the  high  seas  a.s  a  maritime  nation? 

The  Pueblo  ci\pture  was  stated,  of  course. 
18  a  diversionary  tactic  to  draw  attention 
from  the  new  C<.mmunlst  aggression  In  Vlet- 
..;,m  run  s.n:tli  Vietiv.m  now  believe,  in 
view  of  the  diplomatic  retreat  about  the 
[>uehlo  that  we  will  not  sell  them  out  to 
obt.iln  the  release  of  more  than  800  airmen 
held  by  North  Vietnam''  And  If  we  He  about 
the  Puehln  what  ratlonile  can  we  use  to 
tell  North  Vietnam  we  are  nil  they  claim  If 
this  will  obtain  the  release  of  our  men'' 

Tlie  answer  of  course  is  national  security, 
integrity  and  honor  Fhls  Is  why  we  are  hght- 
ing  In  Vietnam  This  Is  why  the  gallant 
Pueblo  took  risks  off  Korea  and  this  is  whv 
we  maintain  ii  defense  posture 

That  posture  should  not  be  used  to  per- 
petrate a  he  even  for  ultimately  good  motives 
-tich  -iS  the  release  of  prisoners 

Once  we  resort  to  the  lie  as  a  natlona. 
Dolicy  we  :.re  no  different  from  the  enemv 
•ve  are  hghtlng  We  will  have  lost  our  na- 
"oiial  intecrltv 


Mrs.  Carlos  Romulo 


Editorial  in  Copley  Newspapfrs  in  Illinois 
AND   California     Ffbri'ary    6.   1968 
Credibility  uf  the  United  States  of  America 
suffered  an  incalcul.ible  setback  with  the  ad- 
mission of  the  administration  that  the  USS 
Pueblo    could    have    violated    the    territorial 
waters   of   North   Korea 
Who  can  believe  us  now'' 
On  the  dav  after  the  U  S  Pueblo  was  seized 
Jan    23,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  called 
the   piracy— correctly — one   which    -Aaa   tan- 
tamount to  an   "act  of  war   " 
Now  he  says  it  is  possibly  not 
At  the  United  Nations,  Jan    '26,  US    Am- 
bassador   Arthur   Goldberg   correctly   labeled 
the  North  Korean  .ictlon  a  "warlike  act"  and 
went  to  great  lengths  to  prove  the  U  S   vessel 
was    15  3    niutlCBl    miles    from    the    nearest 
North  Korean  land. 

Now  what  can  he  tell  the  United  Nations? 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared  to  the  Nation  Jan.  26  This  week 
North  Koreans  committed  vet  another  wan- 
ton and  aggressive  .ict  by  selling  an  Ameri- 
can ship  and  Its  crew  In  international  waters 
Clearly  this  cannot  be  accepted  " 

What  can  he  tell  the  American  people 
now— that  It  has  been  accepted'' 

Can  the  United  States  now  be  believed 
when  It  tells  the  more  than  40  nations  with 
which  we  have  treaties  that  we  will  defend 
them  firmly  against  aggressors' 

Can  one  now  blame  the  South  Koreans,  who 
have  given  us  staunch  support  In  South 
Vietnam,  It  they  bitterly  complain  about  be- 
ing "sold  out?"  Thev  are  not  even  given  the 
courtesy  of  being  present  during  negotiations 
with  their  implacable  enemy,  the  Communist 
aggressors 

What  can  we  tell  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  USS  Pue?Wo?  That  we  believe  they  dis- 
obeyed orders  and  went  into  North  Korean 
waters'' 

We  do  not  think  the  men  of  the  Pueblo 
would  want  their  release  ;it  the  experse  of 
national  honor  and  Integrity  for  which  they 
willingly  worked  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Would  these  courageous  men  of  the 
United  States  Navy  want  to  live  a  lie'' 

.\nd  now  that  we  are  retreating  before  the 
propaganda  of  North  Korea,  how  can  we  pre- 
vent   future    incidents   of    the    Pueblo    type 


HON.  WNl.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOLtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 
Mr     DORN.    Mr.    Speaker,    we    wer. 
deeply  saddened  recently  to  learn  of  tht 
passins    of   one   of    Americas   warmer 
friends    Mrs.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 

Mrs,  Romulo  exemplified  the  noble.M 
traditions  of  womanhood  as  a  wife,  . 
mother,   and  a   talented,  well-educatcci 
warmhearted,  sracious  lady.  We  remem- 
i>er  Mrs,  Romulo  most  pleasantly  dunn 
her  years  in  Washinuion  when  her  hu.s- 
band  served  as  Philippine  Ambassador  t 
the  United  States.  When  livini;  in  Nev, 
York  while  General  Romulo  served  as 
President  of   the   United   Nations  Gen- 
eral  Assembly.  Mrs.  Romulo  continued 
a  tradition  of  service  begun  many  year 
before   in   the  Philippines.   She   will  br 
nreatlv  missed  by  all  who  knew  her.  and 
her  circle  of  friends  extends  the  world 
over. 

Mrs  Dorn  and  my  family  join  me  m 
deepest  .svmpathy  to  General  Romulo 
and  their  three  .'^ons.  Gregorio.  Ricardo 
and  Roberto. 

I  should  like  to  brine  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple the  following  article  about  Mr.-^ 
Romulo  which  appeared  in  the  Washin--'- 
ton  Post: 

Mrs    RoMt  lo  Dies  in  Manila— Wife  of 

E.S-.^MBASSADOR  HERE 

Vlrelnla  Llamas  R.imulo.  02.  wife  of  the 
\,ng-t:me  Philippine  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  md  former  president  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  died  • 
leukemia  yesterday  in  Manila. 

\  petite  island  beauty  queen,  she  and  1  '  ; 
husband  now  President  of  the  Universuv  '  - 
the  Philippines,  were  one  of  Washnigtoi.  ^ 
•nost  popul.ir  diplomatic  couples  during  thf 
more  than  eight  years  they  lived  here. 

l.ie  daughter  of  a  prominent  Phllippii"" 
funily  Mrs  Romulo  attended  convent  schoo.- 
and  at  16  won  the  Islands  carnival  beauty 
queen  contest  The  kint;  chosen  to  rule  ■>• 
side  her  was  Carlos  P  Romulo.  a  young  edr  ■: 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Columbu 
University.  They  were  married  a  snort   ;:":>• 

"^During  World  War  II,  while  her  husband 
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■\,i.s  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen,  Douglas 
MacArthur.  Mrs.  Romulo  and  her  four  chil- 
dren hid  In  the  hills  and  Jungles  of  Luzon. 

"VVlth  a  price  put  on  her  head  by  the  Japa- 
iifse.  Mrs  Romulo  and  her  children  kept 
cii.inglng  identities  which  Mrs,  Romulo  said 
u.is  dangerous  and  confusing  lor  her  chil- 
liren.  the  youngest  of  whom.  Bobby,  was  only 
3  Bobby  thought  up  his  own  tnswer  when 
,1  i;i.inese  troops  asked  him  "Who  is  your 
f.ither?"  Mrs.  Romulo  said,  "He  would  Just 
s,iv  Daddy.'  "  she  recalled. 

.■\fter  the  war  the  Romulos  were  reunited 
iiid  came  to  the  United  States.  Brig,  Gen. 
n.inuilo  was  then  resident  commissioner  of 
;he  Philippines  He  became  L^.N.  Cieneral  As- 
s'-nibly  president  in  1949,  and  served  at  the 
UN  until  1954  when  he  was  named  Ambas- 
,s,,dor  to  the  United  St.ites. 

The  Romulos  owned  a  house  on  Garfield 
Mrcet  nw  for  many  years,  renting  It  while 
tiiey  lived  at  the  Embassy  from  1954  to  1962. 
Mrs,  Romulo  created  a  Philippine  room  in 
tlie  house,  tiled  like  a  Manila  patio  and  filled 
with  rattan  furniture,  Philippine  carvings 
;i;id  her  own  paintings. 

The  Romulos  returned  to  Manila  in  1962, 
when  the  Ambassador  became  president  of 
t!ie  PhlUiipine  University.  They  returned 
briefly  t )  Washington  in   1964  for  a  visit. 

Mesldes  her  husband,  Mrs,  Romulo  Is  sur- 
\:ed  by  three  sons,  Gregorio,  Rlcardo  and 
R  iberto.  A  fourth  son,  Carlos  Jr.,  \^as  killed 
se\eral  years  ago  in  a  plane  crash. 
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Serbian   Independence 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12,1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
t>bruary  15  we  will  join  Serbians 
li.roughout  the  world  in  commemorating 
li.f  revolt  for  independence  from  the 
T'.irks  which  was  led  by  the  famed 
KaiaReorge,  Unfortunately,  the  Serbian 
people  arc  now  captives  of  communism, 
and  Ihis  great  holiday  is  forbidden  in 
ti-.oir  homeland  by  their  present  dictator, 
Tito. 

On  this  historic  day  we  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  our  efforts  to  see  that 
f:\edom  is  restored  to  the  brave  people 
ot  Serbia  and  all  the  other  captives  of 
communism. 

rhe  great  Serbian  leader,  Karageorge, 
oi!ered  his  life  and  fortune  to  rid  Serbia 
ot  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks  and 
t'-.e  Serbians  were  victorious  in  their 
ficht  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Serbia  achieved  international  recogni- 
tion when  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was 
.'^iL-ned  in  1812  and  secured  a  limited 
autonomy. 

We  must  not  only  observe  historic 
evonts  such  as  the  Serbian  fight  for  in- 
dependence in  words,  but  in  deeds  as 
wrll.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  be 
established  to  study  the  present  condi- 
tions of  oppression  under  which  the  Ser- 
bians and  other  captive  peoples  are 
.^  itfering. 

It  is  especially  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  note  the  consistent  cooperation 
of  the  Tito  government  with  the  Soviet 
intrusion  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  growing  menace  to  world  peace  that 
sttms  from  this  Soviet  imperialistic 
policy. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  number 
of  questions  which  I  asked  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  Webb,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  on  February  7,  1968,  together 
with  Mr.  Webb's  replies: 
Questions  by  Congressman   James   Fulton 

OP  PENNSTLVANIA.  TO  ADMINISTRATOR   JaMES 

■Webb,  of  NASA,  for  Authorization  Hear- 
ings, Pebrtjart  7,  1968 

Question  I:  What  Is  the  relative  status 
and  progress  of  our  national  space  program 
compared  to  the  Soviet  space  program?  Are 
we  ahead  or  behind?  In  what  areas? 

Answer:  The  Soviet  space  program  has 
consistently  utilized  larger  boosters  than 
were  currently  available  to  the  US.  In  the 
coming  year,  still  larger  Soviet  boosters  will 
be  coming  Into  use.  During  1968.  or  shortly 
thereafter,  they  will  have  available  a  booster 
with  over  ten  million   pounds  of  thrust. 

The  success  of  the  Soviet  'Venus  4  and  the 
ejection  of  a  sensor  Ci^psule  into  the  Venu- 
slan  atmosphere  during  its  encounter  with 
the  planet  prove  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
great  progress  In  spacecraft  command,  con- 
trol,   communications,    and    guidance. 

The  Venus  4  mls.sion  wa.s  only  one  of  an 
impressive  list  of  Soviet  firsts,  which  In- 
cludes the  first  satellite  In  earth  orbit,  the 
first  lunar  orbit,  the  first  pictures  of  the 
far  side  of  the  moon,  the  first  soft  landing 
on  the  moon,  the  first  man  In  space  and  the 
first  multlmanned  space  vehicle 

Planned  Soviet  manned  space  activity  has 
been  delayed  following  the  failure  of  the 
Soyus-1  mission  last  spring.  However,  auto- 
matic rendezvous  and  docking  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Cosmos  186  and  188  vehicles 
This  rendezvous  and  docking  capability  now 
opens  the  way  for  the  Soviets  U->  proceed  vnUi 
their  announced  program  f>f  large  c;irth 
orbiting  space  stations  and  further  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  and  planets.  We  believe 
they  have  the  capability  to  do  a  flyby  cf  the 
moon  with  some  form  of  life,  which  some 
believe  could  be  man.  That  the  Soviets  will 
soon  resume  manned  space  operations  is  in- 
dicated by  the  public  announcement  of  the 
addition  of  nine  ships  to  the  expeditionary 
fleet  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  purpose  of  research  work  associated  "with 
observations  of  space  objects  in  the  iire.as 
of  the  Atlantic.  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea," 

The  Soviets  continue  to  launch,  within 
their  Cosmo  series,  important  .-scientific 
satellites  and  others  which  are  recovered 
within  one  to  eight  days.  Sixty-one  (6li 
Cosmos  satellites  were  launched  In  1967  of 
which  35  were  recovered.  Three  of  the  Cosmos 
vehicles  were  meteorological  satellles.  Three 
Molniya  communication  &itellites.  the  .Tth, 
6th  and  7th  In  this  program,  were  launched 
in  1967, 

The  Soviet  research  and  development  ef- 
fort In  aeronautics  continues  to  increase  with 
indications  that  Its  supersonic  transport  will 
be  flying  early  next  year.  Last  October,  the 
Internatlohal  Aeronautical  Federation  was 
reque.?ted  to  certify  a  wold  altitude  record 
of  98,461  feet  carrying  a  4,400  pound  payload 
A  more  recent  Soviet  news  release  claims  a 
world  fpoed  record  of  1817  mph  over  a  500 
km,  closed  circuit.  Both  were  accomplished 
with  the  Soviet  E-266  aircraft 

In  summary,  there  were  66  launcJ^es  in  the 
Soviet  space  program  during  1967.  This  com- 
pares   with    42    launches    in     1966    and    64 
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l.iunches   in   1965,   the   previous  Soviet  peak 
year 

There  are  no  signs  that  the  Soviets  are 
cutting  back  tlieir  space  program  us  we  are. 
New  test  and  launch  facilities  are  steadily 
added  to  expajid  their  resource  base  and  a 
number  of  space-flight  systems  more  ad- 
vanced than  any  heretofore  used  are  nearing 
completion.  They  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
LO  utilize  a  booster  with  greater  thrust  than 
the  Saturn  V.  They  continue  to  move  toward 
a  resumption  of  manned  space  flights.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  they  will  endeavor  to  hi-nd 
instrument  packages  on  Mars  m  1969  and 
again  in  1971. 

In  terms  of  scientific  advances  and  in  ap- 
plications of  epace  systems  to  economic  use. 
such  as  meteorological  and  communications 
systems,  our  program  has  achieved  a  more 
advanced  sWite  than  theirs.  But  in  terms  of 
capability  to  use  large  launch  vehicles  and 
in  the  rate  of  advance  toward  future  greater 
capabilities,  they  are  and  will  remain  ahead 
at  the  1969  budget  level  which  we  are  pre- 
senting. The  hard  fact  we  now  face  is  that 
just  as  we  have  begun  to  catch  up  in  large- 
scale  booster  operations — as  shown  by  the 
flights  of  Apollo  4  and  S— we  are  sharply 
reducing  our  program  while  they  continue 
to  advance. 

Question  II.  Last  year,  I  asked  NASA  what 
would  be  the  ellect  of  a  reduction  of  f-everal 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1968  bu'.iyet  request.  Ti.r  reply  was  to 
•ho  effect  that  the  program  would  experience 
berlous  and  critical  setbacks.  Such  a  cut  was 
eventually  m.de  before  the  appropriation 
was  passed  into  law.  How  has  it  been  pos.sible 
lor  tlie  .space  program  to  maintain  us  pace 
m  the  lifi;ht  ol  these  reductions? 

Answer  It  has  not  been  possible  to  main- 
tain  the  pace  of  the  U.S.  space   program. 

The  President's  Fi.scal  Year  1968  budget  re- 
queft  included  funds  to  continue  to  advrnce 
In  space  and  lo  augment  our  aeronautics 
ettort  It  also  requested  funds  to  begin  a 
limited  number  of  programs  sipnihcant  for 
the  next  decade,  includine  NERV.\  II: 
Voyaper  to  be  used  lor  .scientific  missions  to 
Mars  in  1973  and  1975  \itilizing  orbiting  \o- 
hicles  and  automated  landing  laboratories:  a 
Mariner  lUght  to  Mars  in  1971:  and  Sun- 
tjlazer.  a  small  inter])lanetary  probe  to  in- 
crease cur  knowledge  of  the  Sun.  In  addition, 
the  President's  1968  request  would  have 
m..intained  production  of  our  largest  l)oast- 
ers,  the  uprated  Saturn  I  and  the  Saturn  V. 
at  four  Mi  e  ,ch  per  year,  with  spacecraft  to 
\KQ  these  boosters  for  Apollo  application 
luK'sions,  beginning  ;i,t  earlv  as  tnis  'enr — 
1968 

Except  for  tlie  Manner-Mars  li(7]  mission, 
authorization  lor  e,ich  of  these  proeram.'  was 
approved  by  Congress,  but  at  refhiceri  Ic-els 
The  FY  1968  authorization  totaled  ^4  866 
billion— s.2o4  million  below  the  budget  re- 
cjuest.  The  appropriation  at  ?^4  59  bUlion  wa-; 
*511  million  below  the  biKl'i'^t  ri'-qu'-st  and 
*277  million  bolow  the  auihonz;ition. 

Thus,  tor  FY  1968  we  are  operating  imder 
.tppropnatic  ns  m  which  — 

Research  and  Development  funds,  n'her 
than  for  Apollo  are  20  percent  below  the 
budget  request: 

Fund.s  for  Construction  of  Facilities  are 
less  than  one-half  of  the  budcet  request: 
and 

Funds  for  Administrative  Operations  v  ere 
reduced  to  <628  million.  This  has  necessi- 
tated a  reduction  in  Civil  Service  personnel 
by  about  5'  and  total  administrative  costs 
'ov  about  7 

In  the  Apollo  program,  no  nirrc  than  nine 
Saturn  V  fliehts  can  take  place  hv  the  end 
of  1969  These  nine  flichts  nark  a  reduction 
from  the  13  which  we  proposed  at  the  beein- 
mng  of  last  year  and  the  11  which  we  still 
lioped  for  !..■"?  sprinir. 

In  the  Apollo  ApplK-ations  Proerani  tlicre 
has  been  a  complete  revision  of  the  mission 
lonteni     Hardware   delivery   schedules    have 
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been  stretched  out  and  planned  production 
r.ites  reduced  to  two  ciaturii  Vs  and  two 
Saturn  IB's  per  year  beginning  In  Calendar 
Year  1970  Apollo  Applications  flight  lA  has 
now  been  dropped,  as  has  the  second  ApxiiUo 
Applications  cluster  'f  a  Saturn  I  Workshop 
tiid  Apollo  Telescope  Mount  Since  no  fund- 
ing was  provided  for  Manned  Space  Plight 
Advanced  Mission  Studies,  and  FY  1967 
funds  are  limited  a  considerable  reduction 
haa  been  made  In  the  amount  of  study  ef- 
fort needed  to  msvire  soundly-based  deci- 
sions as  to  future  manned  missions  All 
these  steps  represent  a  sharp  decrease  in 
•he  planned  rate  of  acquisition  of  manned 
space  flittht  experience  and  consequently  a 
>harp  decrease  In  our  national  capability  for 
space  operations 

In  the  Physics  and  Astronomy  program.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  cancel  the  Pilgrim 
Project  and  to  delay  Sunblazer 

The  Lunar  and  Planetary  Program  waa  re- 
directed with  increased  emphasis  on  tech- 
nolo«v  de-  elopment  to  retain  a  base  of  com- 
petent personnel  In  a  period  when  no  flight 
mission  were  to  be  iindertalcen  The  Vovager 
progr.im  was  eliminated  Launi-h  Vehicle  Pro- 
curement funding  was  adjusted  downward 
The  GOES  D  and  E  missions  were  dropped, 
and  'he  ATS  F  .md  O  ,ind  Nimbus  E  and  F 
schedules  Were  delayed  The  broad  effect  of 
'.hese  reductions  is  to  ^low  dow^n  the  r^>tiirn 
of  scientific  information  .ibout  the  solar 
system  and  to  delay  the  application  of  ad- 
vances  in   r.pace   science  and    technology 

In  our  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
programs,  the  level  of  effort  m  Electronic 
Systems.  Space  Vehicle  Systems.  Basic  Re- 
search. Space  Power  and  Electrical  Propul- 
sion Svstcms.  and  Chemical  Propulsion  has 
oeen  reduced  The  NERV.A  I  nuclear  engine 
has  been  substituted  for  the  NERVA  II  en- 
gine In  our  ability  to  meet  future  aero- 
naii'.ics  .ind  space  needs,  the  effects  of  these 
cutbacks  will   be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

Reductions  In  funding  for  Tracking  and 
Data  Acquisition  h.is  reduced  support  of 
.1  number  of  satellites  still  in  orbit  and  still 
transmitting  useful  scientific  and  technical 
c'ata  In  the  Sustaining  University  Program. 
taclUtv  grants  to  universities  have  been  all 
but  eliminated  and  a  sharp  reduction  has 
be^n  made  in  the  number  of  new  graduate 
-■'ludents  supported.  Reduction  In  the  Tech- 
nology Utilization  program  has  meant  i 
lessening  of  uur  efforts  to  identify,  evaluate 
and  disseminate  new  technology  resulting 
from  N-\SA  programs 

The  50  reduction  In  Construction  of  Fa- 
cilities appropriations  required  deletion  or 
deferral  of  most  construction  projects,  most 
noiably  -he  test  facilities  for  the  proposed 
NERVA  II  Nuclear  Rocket  and  the  Sunblazer 
antenna. 

Finally.  ClvU  Service  personnel  nre  being 
reduced  by  over  1700  We  have  reduced  paid 
o\erttme  by  35'..  travel  by  Id",  and  other 
costs  bv  17" 

We  Clin  conduct  a  vable  and  useful  pro- 
ijriun  at  these  lower  levels,  as  we  will  Indicate 
in  presenting  the  Presidents  FY  19t)9 
budget  but  it  will  be  a  sharplv  reduced  one. 
Question  III  The  President  i  Bud%-?t  Mes- 
sige  I  see  pa,ce  874  Appendix  to  the  Budcet 
for  FlscHl  Year  1969 1   states    in  part 

"In  calendar  year  1969.  five  manned  flialus 
of  the  Saturn  V  are  planned  Plans  cail  lor 
all  of  these  flig'ats  to  be  conducted  with 
complete  lunar  landing  systems.  The  mt«si  .'ii 
plans  for  the  hrst  tour  will  be  primarily  aimed 
at  development  and  operation.il  testing  It  is 
planned  'hat  'he  lunar  landing  will  be  mude 
using  a  Saturn  V  In  calendar  year  1969" 

In  view  of  the  reductions  made  in  Fiscal 
Year  1968  and  the  reduced  budget  level  of 
the  Fiscal  Year  1969  request.  Is  this  estimated 
date  for  the  lunar  landing  as  firm  as  is  im- 
plied'' 

Answer:  In  the  last  seven  fiscal  years,  the 
Presidents  budget  requests  for  NASA  have 
been  reduced  by  over  51  5  billion  The  kind 
of  readjustments  required  by  NASA  and  Us 
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contractors  have  caused  grave  problems  and 
delays  Notwithstanding  this,  and  such  set 
backs  as  the  Apollo  ■^04  Are  lasi  year,  we  have 
developed  a  system  that  has  continued  to 
move  forward  with  the  work  required,  to 
meet  the  nation's  needs  in  space  The  first 
all-up  Saturn  V  flight  tested  all  of  its  stages, 
the  Service  Module  propulsion  system  and 
qualltiPd  the  Apollo  heat  .-hield  at  lunar  re- 
turn speed  The  recent  .Apollo  5  tested  the 
Lunar  Module  and  Its  descent  and  ascent 
engines  We  are  continuing  to  move  rapldlv 
The  Presidents  Fiscal  Year  1969  budget  re- 
quest, if  approved  bv  Congress  will  perni't 
NASA  to  proceed  on  a  testing,  checkout  and 
launch  schedule  which,  barring  a  major  set- 
back, should  enable  us  to  flv  the  ninth 
Saturn  V  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1969 
However,  where  we  have  had  m  previous  years 
some  flexibility  to  work  around  major  prob- 
lems, we  now  iiave  almost  none  Even  m  the 
light  of  these  fTtors.  we  believe  that  we 
still  have  the  possihllitv  of  making  the  lunar 
landing  before  1970 
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Equitable    Development    of    a    National 
Resource 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Frbruary  S.  196S 

Ml  HATHAWAY  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introduciii:!  legislation  to  insure 
ihat  resources  developed  by  the  public 
are  not  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a 
tew  private  utility  companies.  This  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
.\iKEN  of  Vermont. 

Nuclear  powerplants  have  quickly 
i-liansed  from  an  interesting  idea  to  an 
established  fact.  Fifteen  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  presently  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  Many  more  nuclear  plant"; 
with  much  '.reater  capacity  are  !)lanned. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1980  some  150,000 
inesawatLs  of  nuclear  power  capacity 
vill  liave  been  built  This  will  represent 
(iver  one-third  of  the  Nation's  total  cen- 
eratme  capacity 

Public  expenditures  contributed  sub- 
.stantially  to  the  present  technological 
and  economic  feasibility  of  nuclear  -len- 
eratine  plants.  It  now  appear.s.  liowever. 
Ihat  private  utilities  are  oekins  a 
monoptjlistic  control  over  the.,e  plants. 
The  Atomic  Enervy  Act  of  1954  does  not 
contain  adequate  miidelmes  for  the 
issuance  of  licenses  for  the  operation  o} 
nuclear  plants  It  does  not  insure  that 
the  public  and  cooperative  systems  will 
share  in  the  benefits  derived  from  nu- 
clear power.  The  record  is  replete  with 
examples  of  private  Litilitifs  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  municipalities  and  co- 
operative .systems.  This  record  suBKests 
what  will  happen  in  the  future  if  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  not  established 
now. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
attempt  to  insure  that  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity exists  for  all  electrical  utilities 
to  participate  in  the  l)enefits  of  nuclear 
power.  The  bill  amends  chapter  10  of  the 
Atomic  Eneruy  Act  of  1954  to  provide 
that  no  person  shall  be  issued  a  UceiLse 
to  construct  and  operate  a  nuclear 
powei-plant  unless  he  has  uranted  to 
other  persons  engaged  In  the  distribu- 
tion,   transmission,    or    production     of 


electric  energy  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ownership  of  the  facility 
.\l.so  the  bill  would  rrquire  the  applicant 
for  the  licen,se  t  >  make  available  the 
electric  energy  on  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatorv'  terms  to  all  persons  Tlu\<;e 
provisions  will  loosen  the  private  utilities 
monopolistic  tirlp  on  nuclear  power. 

Unfortunately  many  i)romisiny  scien- 
tific and  technoloijical  developments 
;jo.s;e  a  threat  to  our  natural  resources 
Most  atomic  powerplants  are  planned  to 
be  located  near  fresh  water.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  plants,  without  water- 
coolln:?  equipment,  will  .sub.stantially  in- 
crease the  temperature  of  fresh  water 
Conservationists,  .sp.irtsmen.  and  all  ir.- 
terested  In  the  preser\ation  of  our  na- 
tural resources  should  be  concerned 
about  this  forin  of  water  pollution  To 
^uard  acainst  the  po.ssible  lo.ss  of  fresh 
water,  the  bill  would  require  the  .-Momic 
Enertry  Commission  to  consult  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  before  i-ssuin? 
a  license 

The  bill  '.'.ill  also  try  to  insure  th.u 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  electric 
eneruy  for  all  iiarts  of  the  Nation.  The 
natural  requirements  lor  electricity  are 
increasinE;  rapidly.  To  meet  this  need, 
there  must  be  an  orderly  and  varied  de- 
velopment of  the  electrical  capabilities 
and  potential  of  this  country. 

The  most  elTective  and  economic  ii.se 
of  nuclear  veneration  of  electricity  can 
be  achieved  only  with  the  prnri'iction  iv 
other  means  of  peakint:  power.  Th.e  in- 
tCiiraicd  power  systems  of  tomorrow  will 
utilize  hydroelectric  power  for  handUr. . 
the  peak  loads,  leavina  the  constant  has? 
loads  to  be  carried  by  thermal  genera- 
tion. 

This  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  hamper 
any  one  Industry,  but  to  seek  the 
equitable  development  of  a  national  re- 
source 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

of     xrw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Feb: nary  8.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impoitancc  of  the  service  industry  to 
the  American  con.sumer  caiuiut  be  i  .s- 
aggcrated.  Mo^t  of  our  durable  i:oods  rio- 
I>end  on  .some  kind  of  .service  to  maintai:: 
their  value  and  usefulness.  Whether  -^e 
need  resetting  of  a  .'tone  in  a  treasu'ed 
ling,  or  adjustment  on  our  car's  brakf.-^ 
■  ir  I'cpairs  for  a  television  set.  we  are  .ill 
dependent  on  the  services  implicit  .:! 
manufactured  ^'oods  and  concern' a 
about  their  availability,  economy,  a:vJ 
reliability. 

Merchandising  Week,  in  its  first  pub- 
lication of  this  year,  devoted  a  special 
section  to  the  incre-asing  demand  f- 
con.sumer  protection,  ir^.cludins  the  need 
for  '.letter  servicing. 

This  important  article  follows: 
CoNsvMiR  Protection   in  .'Service 

The  consumer,  dropping  down  from  t:.e 
exhilarating  high  of  buying  In  unprecedei:'- 
•  d  quantity,  has  finally  discovered  thit 
sooner  or  later  '  unhappily,  too  often  sooner  > . 
evers thing    that    moves    also    breaks    down 


Her  attraction  to  convenience-oriented  prod- 
ucts has  led  her  to  the  point  where  she  needs 
..  serviceman,  a  copy  of  her  guarantee,  and, 
ultimately,  a  drink. 

According  to  Betty  Purness,  inadequate, 
overpriced,  and  often  unavailable  service  fa- 
cilities have  become  the  consumer's  primary 
i.omplalnt  They  cciUd  become  the  consumer 
protectionist's  next  primary  concern,  Al- 
re.idy.  two  hills  have  been  proposed  before 
ihe  Senate  regarding  full  disclosure  of  war- 
ranty and  (guarantee  provisions  (MW.  18  Dec, 
(57.  p.  1 » ,  Both  bills  are  aimed  at  saving  the 
consumer  from  shouldering  the  service  bur- 
den herself  And,  as  some  Congress-watchers 
indicate,  this  Is  only  a  beginning. 

Consumers  would  be  kept  aware  of  all  pro- 
■, Islons  and  conditions  of  a  guarantee  under 
,1  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson 
D-\Vash.i,  chairman  of  the  -Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  D.sclosure  would  include 
t!ie  name  and  address  of  the  guarantor,  de- 
t.ills  of  exactly  what  is  covered,  the  length  of 
tlie  gu.crantec.  wh,i  can  file  a  claim  under  it 
,.iid  the  conditions  he  must  iulfill,  what  por- 
tion of  the  cost  must  be  paid  bv  the  person 
making  the  claim,  \\-hen  and  how  the  guar- 
.uitor  will  lulflli  his  obligations,  and  what 
parts  and  types  of  damages  are  not  covered. 
Tlie  Magnuson  bill  al.so  calls  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  council  on  guarantee 
.ind  servicing  problem.s 

A  second  dl.sclosure  bill,  under  the  aegis 
of  Sen  Carl  Hayden  iD-Ariz).  chairman  of 
tae  Appropriations  Committee,  would  require 
manufacturers  to  meet  certain  product 
.-tandards  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  provide  consumers  with"  de- 
ception-free warranties,  and  to  jcovlde  for 
enforcement  of  the^e  warranties 

To  help  the  repairman,  the  Havden  bill 
v.ould  also  require  the  manufacturer  to  pay 
it.s  service  representatives  for  all  services 
rendered  In  conjunction  with  its  warranties. 
\  controversial  section  of  this  bill  is  a 
clause  requiring  manufacturers  involved  In 
interstate  commerce  to  set  up  ,-ervice  f.acil*- 
ties  or  repre.sentative  acrordlne  to  rules  ret 
up  by  the  -Secretary  of  Commerce.  Also,  no 
mai.ufactiirer  would  be  allowed  to  enter  any 
franchise  agreement  unless  the  apreement  In- 
cludes a  provision  that  the  iraiichise  holder 
serve  as  service  representative  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

I'he  two  major  villains  n  the  service  p'c- 
ture  are  quality  control  and  lack  of  man- 
power. If  manufacturers  worked  harder  to 
I'.iprove  product  standards,  the  inevitable 
bi-f'akdown  might  at  least  be  po.stDoned.  And 
;:  there  were  enouKh  people  willing  and  quali- 
.'.fd  by  training  to  till  the  available  service 
Jobs,  the  consumer  might  be  able  to  get  her 
appliance  repaired  more  easily  when  the 
breakdown  does  occur 

The  lack  of  service  personnel—  whether  in 
the  small  independent  repair  shop  or  the 
larger  manuiacturer  .service  firganlzatlon— 
.'■-as  grown  acute.  Insiders  like  Frank  Moch. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Alliance 
"1  Television  and  Electronic  Service  Assns  , 
T'Ui  the  blame  on  the  temptations— in  terms' 

r  money  -..ud  employee  benefits— placed  in 
■■:ic  way  of  the  prospective  serviceman  bv 
"tner  branches  of  industry.  Some  repairmen 
•r.emselves  dehne  the  problem  as  a  question 
'•■  image:  they  sav  prospective  recruits  are 
rer.ictant  to  try  to  buck  the  low-prestige 
stereotype  of  the  dishonest  repairman. 

•Utempts  at  solutions  to  the  manpower 
problem  have  been  made  bv  manufacturers 
^no  often  operate  training  programs  to  keep 
'pp:Urmen  up-to-date  on  the  changing  tech- 
nology of  the  modern  appliance.  High  school 
■nd  adult  education  courses  are  also  offered 
■  ■  .elp  bring  new  blood  Into  the  repair  In- 
■nciistry.  and  apprenticeship  programs  are 
-■■creasmgly  being  found  Important  to  the 
^'Ji^ess  of  any  proposed  repairman-licensing 

N'ew  blood,  however,  does  not  nece'^sarilv 
mem   good   blood.   To  uphold   st,andards  of 
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quality  and  honesty  In  the  home  electronics 
repair  Industry,  several  6tat«  and  local  gov- 
erning bodies  have  been  turning  to  licens- 
ing— for  home  electronics  repairmen  at 
least — as  a  solution  to  some  of  the  consumer's 
service  complaints. 

The  licensing  question  has  gained  promi- 
nence In  recent  months,  -is  several  new  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer by  enforcing  a  specialized  kind  of 
"quality  control"  over  repairmen.  Spurred 
on  by  so-called  "contn^lled  malfunction- 
checks.  In  which  purposely  bugged  set.s  are 
taken  to  repair  shops  and  left  to  be  hxed, 
often  to  the  tune  of  exorbitant  charges  and 
unneeded  parts  replacements,  legislative 
groups  are  realizing  that  licensing  measures 
would  help  protect  the  honest  repairman 
from  his  brother,  the  crook,  along  with  pro- 
tecting Mrs.  Consumer, 

Existing  licensing  measures  in  California 
and  Louisiana  have  been  proved  effective  in 
reducing  repalr-job  frauds.  Now  other 
states— notably  New  York,  where  two  licens- 
ing measures  have  recently  been  introduced 
to  the  state  legislature  by  New  York  Citv 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  and  state  Attorncv  Cien- 
eral  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz — are  beginning'to  dis- 
cern the  value  of  similar  me;tsure<:. 

Most  licensing  progr-ims  call  lor  ,i  ,'-pecl- 
fied  amount  of  practical  experience  and  or 
specialized  technical  trainins  before  a  re- 
pairman can  be  licensed.  For  the  consumer, 
such  measures  protect  her  Xai  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent — depending  on  the  location,  the 
provisions  of  the  licensing  bill,  and  her  own 
gullibility— from  the  fly-by-nlght  operator 
who  decides  that  this  week  hell  call  l,lm- 
self  a  tv  repairman,  or  the  dishonest  tech- 
nician who  figures  what  she  doesn't  know 
won't  hurt  his  blll-paddlng. 

Service  reliability  can  be  somewhat  en- 
sured by  licensing.  Service  availability  can 
be  helped,  perhaps,  by  using  the  resources  of 
the  federally  organized  manpower  develop- 
ment program  to  supply  people  to  fill  the 
empty  slots  In  the  repair  industry. 

Such  a  solution  has  been  proposed  "ov 
both  Miss  Furness  and  -Secretarv  of  Com"- 
merce  Alexander  Trowbridge:  both  feel  the 
manpower  program  should  be  tapped  to  fill 
the  need  for  more  qualified  appliance  rp- 
pairmen.  And  better  quality  control  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  can  help  minimize 
the  consumer's  servicing  needs  to  begin  with 
With  licensing,  Improved  quality  control. 
increased  manpower,  and  the  warranty-dis- 
closure bills,  the  consumer  need  no  foneer 
feel  that  a  washing-machine  breakdown  .- 
automatically  a  catastrophe. 
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Broadcasting  Network  Control 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  broad- 
casting networks,  particularly  the  three 
largest  such  organizations,  should  be 
placed  under  effective  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Joined  by  Congressmen  Moss  and  Ot- 
TiNGER,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  now  jjermits 
a  most  valuable  natural  lesource— the 
public  airwaves— to  be  controlled  by  a 
few.  possibly  only  three,  powerful  men  in 
New  York  City.  Three  men,  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  our  economic  system,  nec- 
essarily have  a  primary  interest  in  maxi- 
mizing profits.  This  primary  interest 
may,  and  I  believe  often  does,  conflict 


with  the  obligation  to  adequately  serve 
the  public  interest. 

These  few  men  in  New  York  City  iiiake 
the  determination  as  to  what  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country  see  most  of  the 
time  on  their  television  sets. 

When  you  consider  that  there  are  more 
television  sets  in  the  United  States  than 
telephones  and  that  the  television  set  in 
the  average  home  is  turned  on  for  almost 
6  hours  each  day,  you  can  appreciate  the 
influence  of  the  medium. 

By  the  time  a  child  has  graduated 
from  high  school,  he  has  spent  more  time 
in  front  of  a  television  set  than  in  a 
classroom. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  the  fare 
presented  on  commercial  television  is 
determined  by  the  networks.  Virtually  all 
the  fare  seen  in  the  choice,  so-called 
prime-time  hours— when  the  vast  bulk  of 
viewers  have  the  opportunity  to  watch 
television— is  controlled  by  networks. 

Yet.  these  networks,  using  a  valuable 
public  resource,  are  not  regulated  by 
guardians  of  the  public  interest.  Sta- 
tions are  regulated;  networks  are  not. 
Those  in  control  of  the  television  net- 
woi-ks  today  are  in  a  ixisition  similar  to 
that  of  iJetroleum  tycoons  of  a  half- 
century  and  more  ago.  The  tycoons  first 
gained  control  of  the  means  of  moving 
petroleum  from  the  sji-eat  oilfields.  They 
then  obtained  control  of  refining  facil- 
ities. They  took  over  distribution  facil- 
ities. They  lormed  huee  trusts  which 
.Erave  scant  attention  indeed  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  took  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  than  50  years  to  break  up 
these  trusts  and  bring  a  measui-e  of  pro- 
lection  to  the  consumer. 

Similarly,  today  the  broadcasting  net- 
works own  electronic  pipelines  Into  the 
homes  of  56  million  American  familie.s. 
They,  too,  seek  growth.  They,  too,  ai'e 
taking  over  increasing  control  ot  the  ac- 
tual production  of  the  fare  that  is  being 
.seen.  They,  too,  are  leady  to  move  in- 
stantly into  ".-hatever  new  form  of  dis- 
tribution may  open  up.  For  example,  the 
Columbia  Bi'oadcasting  System  only  re- 
cently set  a.side  S20  million  for  the  acqui- 
.sition  of  community  antenna  television 
system-s. 

Using  the  enormous  profits  gained 
from  their  control  of  public  airwaves. 
the  networks  are  bi'anching  out  into  a 
variety  of  other  business  endeavors.  CBS 
Ijui'cha-sed  the  New  York  Yankees  be- 
cause accoi'dins  to  .-ome  financial 
soui-ces.  the  netwcik  had  .so  much  cash 
on  hand  that  it  had  to  find  some  use  for 
The  money.  :»fBC  lecently  i:)aid  S15  mil- 
lion for  only  part  of  -olfer  .Arnold  Palm- 
er's business  enterprises.  ABC  owns  an 
ice  ^hnw. 

Networks  uwn  publishing  companies 
and  toy  companies  and  companies  man- 
•afactui'ing  musical  recordings  and  com- 
panies manufacturins  musical  iiistru- 
ments. 

According  to  the  last  financial  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  three  net- 
works in  1966  made  pretax  pi'ofits  of 
S78.8  million  on  levenues  of  S906.9  mil- 
lion, a  percentage  ratio  of  8.7  percent. 

But  thei-e  is  another  side  to  this  finan- 
cial coin.  Each  network  is  permitted  to 
own  five  VHF  television  stations.  Now 
those  15  network-owi-.ed  stations  in  1966 
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had  profits  of  S108  1  million  on  $262  4 
million  in  revenues  That  is  a  profit  ratio 
of  41  2  percent 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  well-run 
television  station  to  return  substantially 
more  than  100  percent  each  year  on  its 
initial  investment 

Television  can  be  a  fantastically  lucra- 
tive business  The  maiia»iers  of  593  sta- 
tions Ahich  are  not  owned  by  the  net- 
works made  $206.1  million  in  pretax 
profits  dunn«  1966.  or  almost  30  percent 
of  their  revenues 

Moreover,  the  networks  are  mcreas- 
ingly  ^ainini?  control  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction facilities 

The  networks  are  squeezing  out  the  in- 
dependent producers  by  setting  up  then- 
own  large  film  studios,  mostly  in  Holly- 
wood. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can- 
not ^et  a  series  on  television  today  un- 
les.,  you  cu'.  a  network  in  for  a  share  of 
the  production  action  and  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  resultmi?  profits  In  .some  busi- 
ness endeavors,  this  is  called  a  kickback. 
I  am  'Aol  Mve  what  the  networks  call  it 
The  power  of  networks  is  so  i^reat  that 
even  !ar£;e  business  firms  are  helpless  to 
fi«ht  the  .sv.stem.  Procter  &  Gamble,  the 
broadcast  industry  s  lar«est  advertiser, 
once  uied  to  ijet  a  series  on  the  air.  after 
having  paid  to  produce  a  sample  of  the 
show  It  could  not.  It  had  to  take  an- 
other series,  one  produced  with  network 
invol'.ement  in  the  production  expenses 
and.  later,  the  profits. 

General  Foods  once  tried  to  get  a  series 
on  the  air.  made  with  General  Foods  ad- 
verrising  money  at  no  expense  to  the 
networks.  No  one  would  take  it.  General 
Foods  was  forced  to  take  a  series  in 
which  the  network  had  a  financial  stake 
Tne  Xerox  corporation  iias  produced 
some  superb  documentaries  throut,'h  in- 
dependent companies.  No  network  would 
touch  them.  Xerox  was  iorced  to  place 
its  documeitaries  on  separate,  individual 
stations,  creating  its  own  minor-ieague 
network  for  the  occasion. 

The  networks  are  clearly  monopolies. 

They   control   the  performing   talent. 

They  control  production  lacilities.  They 

control  tae  distribution.  They  control  the 

schedules. 

There  is  nothing'  wrong  with  making 
money  out  the  problem  arises  when  the 
power  uf  an  entity  becomes  so  m-eat  that 
It  can  act  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
Important  priorities  gel  out  of  balaiice 
here 

One  of  the  most  astute  observers  of 
the  television  .^cene.  Fred  Friendly,  wrote 
in  his  book.  Due  to  Circumstances  Be- 
yond Our  Control,'  that  the  order  of 
priorities  In  network  television  goes  like 
tills: 

First.  The  ratings. 

Second.  The  effect  of  these  ratings  on 
advertisers. 

Third.  The  effect  of  these  ratings  on 
the  coir.pa::y  s  expected  earnings,  and 
their  effect  on  the  stock  market. 

Then,  far  down  the  list.  No.  4  The 
company's  corporate  image  as  rerlected 
m  the  press,  by  the  leadership  of  the 
cninmunity  and  at  the  FCC— in  that 
order 

And  finally,  at  the  very  bottom.  No. 
5    Resiwnsibility  for  true  public  service 


and  personal  taste  m  entertainment  and 
cultural  programs 

Friendly 's  point  about  'he  network 
emphasis  on  profits  has  been  dramatized 
recently  The  networks  currently  aie 
suffer. ng  a  decline  in  profits.  The  stock 
.shareholder  equity  m  CBS  increased  by 
4K5  percent  from  1951  to  1964  Us  chair- 
man. William  Paley.  made  s40  million  on 
rus  peisonal  stock  in  CBS  m  a  lew 
months  not  too  many  years  back  At  the 
time,  he  owned  1  million  shares  and  the 
price  went  from  S40  a  share  to  S80  a 
share  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

But  then  came  a  temporary  drop  in 
profits  at  CBS  and  wiiat  (lid  the  network 

do? 

The  first  tiunu  it  did  was  to  close 
down  a  news  bureau  in  Wa.shington,  DC  . 
which  had  been  set  up  to  serve  the  live 
televi.sion  stations  CBS  owns  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  This  news  bun  au  .sent 
special  coverage  back  to  sUtions  in  New 
York  City.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Phila- 
delphia. .nidSt.  Lulls. 

Next.  CBS  ordered  those  stations  to 
tiuhu-n  the  financial  belt  on  local  news 
productions  m   the  five  cities. 

Then,  it  expanded  its  sales  department 
at  New  York  network  headquarters. 

Those  live  stations  are  licensed  by  the 
FCC.  althoU'^h  the  network  Is  not.  Yet. 
when  the  network  felt  financial  presure. 
it  immediately  expanded  its  unregulated 
sales  department  and  cut  back  on  the 
one  function  that  best  serves  the  public 
interest  in  cities  served  by  regulated 
network-owned  stations— news  and  pub- 
lic tiffairs. 

The  profit  levels  of  CBS  justified  con- 
f.nuation  ol  its  public  service  endeavors 
at  the  same  level. 

Local  stations  fail  to  fight  the  system 
wherebv  the  networks  dominate  pro- 
gram decisions.  With  only  a  lew  token 
exceptions,  the  lact  is  that  the  networks 
determine  what  most  viewers  in  this 
country  see. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  American 
dream  of  diversity,  of  open  marketplaces, 
of  choices? 

With  network  domination,  the  enter- 
tainment programs  on  American  televi- 
sion have  fallen  to  low  estate  and  low 
esteem — an  outpouring  of  pat  formulas 
and  poor  imitations.  The  formula  is  to 
copv  past  successes  and  to  reach  always 
for"  the    highest    ratings.    The    process 
squeei-.es  m^ny  shows  off  the  air  whicn 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
There  is  uist  so  much  really  prime  time 
to  be  filled.  If  the  networks  are  going 
to  fill  that  time  with  an  outpouring  of 
slick    comedies,    westerns    and    action 
shows,  then  there  simply  is  not  any  time 
left  for  more  diverse  and  enriching  fare. 
A    stranger    to    America,    .seeing    the 
product  of  network  television,  might  as- 
sume the  Nation  has  only  one  network, 
not  three   They  are  all  the  same,  using 
the  same  formulas  and  motivated  by  the 
same  goal— an  ever-increasing  accumu- 
lation of  higher  profits    Such  a  visitor 
might  well  conclude  we  are  a  nation  of 
idiots  from  that  programing 

In  the  area  of  children's  programs,  the 
network  record  is  a  disgrace  Basically, 
network  children  s  prov;rams  are  an  out- 
pouring of  loud,  raucous  cartoons  which 
mav  amuse  the  child  but  which  add  abso- 


lutelv  nothing  to  his  eager  mind  or  its 
thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  world  in 
which  he  is  growing.  The  cartoons  .^ell 
breakfiist  cereals  and  toys  in  season.  T.. 
the  networks,  it  apix>ars  the  sales  are 
more  important  than  what  goes  into  .i 

enilds  mind. 

m  the  area  of  public  affairs,  we  ar<' 
subjected  to  an  outpouring  of  docu- 
mentaries which  one  network  produce; 
has  called,  off  the  r(x?ord,    '.safe  contro- 

^'^The  world  oainted  by  television  is  un- 
real, witli  little  relationship  to  conditions 
II.S  they  really  exist 

But  this  IS  what  happens  Irom  undue 
accumulations  of  power.  Concentration 
of  important  decsions  in  the  hand.s  of  i;s 
lew  as  three  men  can  lead  to  a  most 
unpleasant  situation  unless  strictly  con- 

"  Meanwhile,  at  the  Federal  Communi- 
cati  >ns  Comn.ission.  that  congressianal- 
ly  appointed  guardian  of  the  public  in- 
terest   we   have   established   an   asency 
which  is  undci  manned  luid  overworked 
and  which  we  have  financed  with  tlie  not 
^vl■\  bountiful  amount  of  less  than  :-0 
million  a  year  to  oversee  a  compiex  m- 
dustrv  involvin.:  billions  ot  dollars  and 
thousands  of  radio-TV  station  operators 
The  staff  of  the  FCC  has  sone  on  lec- 
o:d   as   advocaimu    that   the   aeency  be 
-iven   the  power    to   regulate   the  hu.:e 
television  netwoiks  as  well  as  individual 
stations.    The    recommendations    caiae 
alter  massive  research.  An  Of.icc  of  Net- 
work .Studv  was  established  lor  the  pur- 


'  For  t'le  last  2  vears.  that  office  li.is 
been  idle.  Now  it  is  going  to  be  aboli.shed 
The  FCC  except  for  an  occasional  bu- 
tering  dissent  from  a  lonely  Coinn.:s- 
.sioner.  iias  gone  un  record  as  sayina  .. 
does  not  feel  its  function  is  to  restu.c- 
ture  the  broadcast  industry. 

Yet  the  industry  is  being  restruc- 
tured'by  the  networks  themselves,  to  liie 
detriment  uf  the  public. 

Having  gained  control  of  the  elec- 
tronic pipeline,  the  networks  gained  v,  .:- 
trol  of  the  program  schedule,  riavi:.^ 
gamed  control  of  program  .schedules.  ,:.c 
networks  are  gaming  control  of  proouc- 
tion  facilities.  Tliey  are  closing  off  com- 
petition. What  next?  Movies,  for  ne 
lii-ng  The  networks  now  are  going  mio 
the  business  of  producing  feature  h.ms. 
Community  antenna  systems  for  ..n- 
other  Tnis  mer.ns  that  the  netwoiks  ir.a\ 
assume  control  of  20  channels— soon  to 
be  expanded  to  40  ehannels— into  '..e 
Nation  s  iioines 

The  FCC  has  certain  ■duopoly  ru.es 
that  prohibit  ownership  of  more  it-an 
one  television  station  in  a  market  - 
networks  are  permitted  to  own  and  c :  el- 
ate community  antenna  television  -v^- 
tems,  the  duopoly  niit  could  bee.  :ih 
meaningless. 

Will  it  happen'.^  There  is  excellent  ;fa- 
.son  to  think  it  might. 

Our  fundamental  legislation,  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  was  dcM^::.ed 
for  an  age  of  canal  boats,  not  space  cni- 
munications.  It  is  outdated,  outmoaea 
and  insufficient  to  handle  the  current 
technology  and  economic  explosions  i:i 
broadcasting. 

We  do  know   that   the   networks    ire 
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ready  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
profitmaking  situation  may  exist  while 
the  guardian  of  the  public  interest,  the 
FCC.  IS  concerning  itself  with  relatively 
trivial  matters  ba.sed  on  patchwork  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly meaningless. 


Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

L>F    NEW    VOi(K 
IN   1  HK  HOU.-E  OF  HEPRE.sENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years, 
those  of  us  who  live  near  major  air- 
ports and  v,ho  represent  airport  neigh- 
bors have  been  seeking  legislation  to 
curb  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise.  We 
have  felt  like  voices  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness. I  a.ssume  that  we  have  failed  to 
capture  the  imagination  and  assistance 
of  our  colleagues  because  they  do  not 
have  the  problem  and  cannot  believe  that 
the  noise  problem  is  as  great  as  we  have 
pictured  it.  I  can  assure  each  of  you  that 
we  do  not  exaggerate.  I  can  also  assure 
you  that,  as  the  jet  fieet  enlarges  and 
the  planes  increase  in  size  and  power, 
more  and  more  of  you  will  find  yourselves 
faced  with  this  problem. 

The  responsibility  for  aircraft  noise 
abatement  has  been  passed  from  one 
agency  to  another,  including  local  agen- 
cies— it  has  been  a  classic  example  of 
passing  the  buck. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  ac- 
tion in  this  area,  and  our  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  held  some  hearings  on  H.R. 
3400  and  related  bills,  including  my  bill 
H.R.  7266.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this 
committee   to  expedite   this  legislation. 

The  National  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Council  has  been  one  forum  where 
all  segments  of  the  air  transportation 
mdustry  have  been  members,  a  meeting- 
jilace,  so  to  speak,  where  all  viewpoints 
might  be  considered.  Now.  it  appears 
that  this  is  breaking  down.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  today's  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  which  reports  on 
the  withdrawal  from  the  council  of  the 
Airport  Operators  Council  International 
and  further  substantiates  our  demands 
and  claims: 

From   the   New  York  Times.  Feb.   8.   1968) 

.VlRPORTS    FORS.^KE    .^NTINOISE    CiROTTP:     ./^SSAIL 
MA.N-rF.^CTUnERS  AND  LINES— AsK  U.S.  ACTION 

(By  Evert  Clark) 

\V>.SHiNr,TON.  Febru.iry  7  — Tlie  nation's 
iiirport  oper;itors  hn\e  wlthdmwn  from  an  in- 
ciustry-wlde  anti-noise  council,  denouncing 
airlines  nnd  aircr.ift  manufacturers  for  laying 
•a  .smokescreen.-  over  the  problem  of  Jet 
noise 

The  action  brought  to  light  other  evidence 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  antl-nolse  council 
ind  is  likely  to  stir  interest  In  Congress,  where 
the  airport  operators  have  helped  lead  the 
the  iittack  on  .aircraft  noise. 

The  antlnolse  group,  called  the  National 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Council,  was 
formed  nine  years  ago.  It  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal industry  antlnolse  group  and  the  in- 
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dustry's  chief  liaison  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  noise  problems 

Its  members  include  airlines,  manufac- 
turers, pilots  and,  until  now,  the  airport  op- 
erators. But  It  became  known  today  that  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  ended  its  financial 
support  of  the  antlnolse  group  about  a  month 
ago  and  now  offers  only  technical  advice. 

One  pilot  source  said  that  many  pilots 
considered  the  antlnolse  council  'a  lioax  on 
the  public"  because  it  attemiJted  to  gloss 
over  noise  problems. 

TJie  withdrawal  of  the  Airport  Operators 
Council  International  was  \oied  by  that 
group  directors  in  San  Diego  yesterday  and 
was  explained  today  in  btatements  issued 
here  at  the  group's  headquarters.  The  group, 
which  claims  to  represent  airport.;  handling 
86  per  cent  of  the  airline  business  in  the 
nation,  said  that  further  membership  would 
be  ■futile." 

CALLtD    A    ttDERAL    MATTtR 

"We  of  the  airport,  segment  of  the  aviation 
industry  are  tired  of  being  the  scapegoat  for 
the   airlines   and    manufacturers,"   Janios   H 
Mettler,  [.resident  of  the  ;iirpoit  group,  said 
:n  a  statement  issued  here  today.  He  went  on, 

"As  operators  of  .lirports,  we  can  exercise 
no  control  over  types  of  aircraft  being  built 
lor  the  airlines.  We  have  no  control  over 
tiight  patterns  or  air  routes  or  air  schedules. 

"In  brief,  this  is  a  Federal  matter  and  the 
scaner  we  achieve  the  necessary  legislation, 
the  sooner  the  public  can  bo  as.sared  uf  noise 
relief," 

The  airport  operators  are  the  most  fre- 
quent targets  of  the  numerous  an::no,sc  iuits 
brought  by  citizens  ;!crrss  the  country.  The 
.lirlines  generally  nke  the  stand  that  they 
fly  planes  built  by  someone  else  along  flight 
patterns  set  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  not  primarily  responsible  for  the  noise 
the  planes  make  over  any  givtr.  community, 

UNITY    EFFORT    I  AGS 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  lo  unite 
all  segments  of  the  industry  in  an  attack  on 
let  noise,  but  there  h,\s  been  little  iioticeable 
progress, 

-Although  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlntsira- 
tion  has  asked  Congress  for  noise  control 
legislation  and  at  least  30  Congressmen  have 
introduced  such  bills,  no  bills  have  been 
passed. 

Many  governmental  experts,  including 
some  in  aviation  agency,  insist  thai  the  agen- 
cy could  impose  noise  controls  row.  without 
waiting  for  new  laws.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Attorney  General's  office  wrote  an  opinion 
to  that  effect  more  than  a  year  ago. 

But  the  aviation  agency  and  its  parent 
Department  of  Transportation  take  the  view- 
that  they  need  a  new  mandate  from  Congress 
before  they  begin  taking  actions  that  could 
make  the  Government  financially  liable  In 
noise  damage  suits. 

The  argument  is  that  once  the  Government 
assumes  the  responsibility  lor  controlling 
noise,  It  also  assumes  liability  if  noi^e  gets 
out  of  control. 

Critics  of  the  agency  charge  that  the  pro- 
posed noise  control  law,  as  well  as  Interagency 
antlnolse  programs,  are  "a  joke"  and  "a 
crutch"  that  simply  delay  Federal   action. 

"As  long  as  you  can  sit  back  and  say  you 
don't  have  a  law,  you  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing about  noise."  one  critic  said. 

The  antlnolse  council's  board  of  directors 
accepted  the  airport  operators'  resignation 
today  "with  regret," 

The  airport  operators  urged  immediate 
refitting  of  planes  with  quieter  engines, 
faster  research  into  still  quieter  engines,  and 
"total  support"  for  antlnolse  legislation.  They 
also  asked  Alan  S,  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, for  representation  at  all  levels  of 
the  Federal  Interagency  noise  abatement 
program. 
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A  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Carl 
Sandburg: 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday.  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days,  on  February  12.  people  throughout 
the  world  will  observe  the  birthdate  of 
the  man  whom  many  regard  as  our 
greater  American — Abraham  Lincoln,  I 
therefore  believe  it  to  be  particularly  fit- 
ting to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
life  and  works  of  another  very  great 
American — :me  whose  own  life  became 
inextricably  involved  and  interwoven 
with  that  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  biographer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Carl  Sandburg. 

Poet,  historian,  and  troubadour,  Carl 
Sandburg  will  be  forever  remembered  for 
his  superb  biography  of  Lincoln  and  his 
paean  to  America,  The  People,  Yes, 

Carl  Sandburg's  integrity  and  intel- 
lectual honesty,  his  literary  attainments 
and  his  rich  voice  will  make  his  life  and 
works  u  .source  of  inspiration  for  gen- 
i-rations  to  come, 

Carl  Sandburg  died  on  July  22,  1967  at 
the  age  of  89,  Throughout  the  country 
various  memorial  .services  and  exhibi- 
tions of  his  works  have  been  lield — and 
are  now  being  held — to  commemorate 
this  extraordinary  American,  I  might 
add,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  a  Sandburg  ex- 
liibition  consisting  of  various  manu- 
scripts, correspondence,  phonograph 
recordings  and  other  memorabilia  is  now 
on  display  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  daily  to  the 
public  until  February  18,  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  one  of  my 
m.ost  thrilling  experiences  since  coming 
to  Congress  was  the  opportunity,  on 
February  12,  19,59,  to  hear  Mr,  Sandburg 
address  a  joint  .session  of  Congress  in 
commemoration  of  the  150th  birthday 
anniversary  of  Lincoln — a  session  pre- 
.sided  over  by  our  late  beloved  Speaker. 
Sam  Rayburn.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  sat  in  spellbound  silence  to  hear  Mr. 
Sandburg's  addre.ss  \.ill  never  foi-gct  it. 
In  past  venerations.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr. 
Sandburg's  magnificent  voice  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  Fortunately, 
that  voice  has  been  preserved  for  future 
generations  in  a  unique  collection  of 
more  than  165  tape  recordings  of  Mr, 
Sandburg,  a.ssembled  by  Mr.  Leo  Orso. 
Ijresident  of  Orsonic  Recording  Services 
of  Washington.  D.C,  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr,  Sandburg. 

This  remarkable  collection  of  Sand- 
burg recordings  is  now  hou.sed  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit.  Mich,  The 
university  obtained  the  collection 
through  the  generosity  of  five  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  labor  unions,  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Egress  A.s,sociation,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  and  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  of  North  America,  all  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  As  a  tribute  to  Carl  Sand- 
burg— for  his  many  long  years  of  effort 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  social  justice 
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for  American  working  men  and  women — 
these  unions  donated  the  tapes  to  Wayne 
State  University 

I  beheve.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Mr  Orso 
and  these  labor  oreanizations  are  to  be 
hikjhly  commended  for  their  part  in  a.s- 
semblinK  and  pre.ser\'in3  these  Sand- 
burg recordinss  I  am  sure  that  these 
tapes  will  brin>{  in.spii"ation  and  enrich- 
ment to  generations  far  into  the  future. 

Included  in  the  collection  are  such 
speeches  as  the  address  to  Congress  to 
which  I  have  i-efe:Ted.  news  procrams. 
press  conferences,  readmgs  from  Mr 
Sandburg  s  own  books,  critical  evalua- 
tions of  the  arts  and  current  affairs,  and 
a  rich  henta^'e  of  Mr  Sandburg's  own 
philosophy  Of  .special  interest  to  future 
historians  and  .scholars  are  two  bound 
volumes  of  a  typed  verbatim  transcript 
of  more  than  1  200  pa-:es  covering  the 
tape  contents 

Mr  Speaker,  in  commemoration  of  Mr 
Sandburi,'  s  historic  appnai^ance  bt^fore 
the  joint  .session  of  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  1959.  and  in  observance  of  the 
birthdate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  insert 
at  thij  point  in  the  Record  Carl  Sand- 
buig  s  address  on  that  occasion: 

iNTHOIWfCTION    BT    SPEAKER    SaM    RaYBIRN 

The  Speaker  And  now  It  becomes  my 
greac  pleasure,  and  I  deem  it  a  high  privi- 
lege, to  be  -ible  'o  pre.seiit  to  you  tiie  man 
who  In  all  probability  Rnows  more  about 
the  life,  the  times,  the  hopes,  and  the  as- 
pirations u(  Abraham  Lincoln  than  any  other 
human  being  He  has  studied  .ind  has  put 
on  paper  his  conceptions  of  the  towering 
figure  of  this  great  and  this  good  man 
I  take  plea.sure  and  I  deem  It  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  present  to  you  this  great  writer, 
this  great  historian.  Carl  Sandburg 

I  Applause,  the  Members  rising.  | 

Address  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Pebrl-ary  12, 
IJy'J.  Birf'RE  A  Joint  Session  or  Congress 
Mr  SANDBtRC  Bet  ire  beginning  this  pre- 
pared address.  I  must  make  the  remark  that 
this  introdu:tion,  this  reception  here  calls 
for  humility  rather  than  pride.  I  am  well 
aware  of  that 

Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind  does  .i 
man  arrive  en  earth  who  is  both  steel  and 
velvet,  who  is  as  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as 
driiting  fog,  who  holds  in  his  heart  and  mind 
'he  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and  peace  un- 
speaK.ible  md  perfect.  Here  and  there  across 
centuries  come  reports  ol  men  alleged  to 
have  these  contrasts  .And  the  incomparable 
Abraham  Lincoln  born  150  years  ago  this  day. 
is  an  approach  if  not  a  perfect  realization 
of  this  charac'er  In  the  time  of  the  April 
lilacs  in  the  year  1865.  on  his  leath,  tlie 
casket  with  his  body  was  earned  north  and 
west  a  .housand  miles:  and  the  American 
people  wept  as  never  before,  bells  sobbed. 
cities  wore  crepe;  people  stood  in  tears  and 
With  hats  oti  as  the  ra'lroad  burial  car 
paused  in  leading  cities  of  seven  States 
ending  its  journey  at  Springfield.  III.  the 
hometown.  During  the  4  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent he  at  times,  especially  ;n  the  first  3 
months,  took  to  himself  the  powers  of  a  dic- 
tator: he  Commanded  the  most  powerful 
armies  till  then  assembled  in  modern  war- 
fare; he  enforced  conscription  ot  .soldiers 
:or  the  first  time  in  American  history;  under 
imperative  necessity  he  abolished  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus,  he  directed  politically  and 
spiritually  the  wild,  massive  turbulent  forces 
let  loose  in  civil  war;  he  argued  and  pleaded 
for  Lompensated  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  property,  they  were  on  the 
ta.x-books  ulong  with  horses  and  cattle,  the 
valuation  of  each  slave  written  next  to  his 
name  on  the  tax  assessors  books.  Failing  to 
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get  action  on  conipeii.sated  emancipation,  as 
a  Chief  Executive  having  war  powers  he  is- 
sued the  paper  by  wlilch  he  declared  the 
slaves  to  be  free  under  military  necessity. 
In  the  end  nearly  S4  million  wortii  of  prop- 
erty was  taken  away  from  tliose  who  were 
legal  owners  of  it  property  contiscated, 
wiped  out  iis  by  fire  and  turned  to  ashes,  at 
his  Instigation  and  executive  direction 
Chattel  property  recognized  and  lawful  for 
:iOO  years  was  expropriated,  seized  wilhoiit 
payment. 

In  the  month  the  war  began  lie  told  his 
secretary.  John   Hay: 

■  My  policy  is  to  have.no  policy  " 
Three  years  later  in  a  letter  to  a  Kentucky 
fr;end   made   public,   he   confe.'^sed   plainly: 
T  have  been  controlled  by  events.  ' 
His  words  at  Gettysburg  were  aacred,   yet 
■-trance  with  a  color  of  the  familiar 

"We  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot  hal- 
low— this  ground.  The  brn\e  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated 
it  far  beyond  our  pour  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract ■• 

He  could  have  said  "the  brave  Union 
men."  Did  he  liave  ,i  purprise  m  omitting 
:lie  word  'Union?"  Was  he  keeping  himself 
and  his  utterance  clear  of  the  passion  that 
would  not  be  good  to  look  back  on  when  the 
•;me  came  lor  peace  and  reconciliation?  Did 
he  mean  to  leave  an  implication  that  there 
were  brave  Union  men  and  brave  Confeder- 
ate men.  living  ;ind  dead,  who  had  struggled 
tiiere?  We  do  not  know,  of  a  certainty  Was 
lie  thinking  of  the  Kentucky  father  whose 
two  sons  died  in  battle,  one  In  Union  blue, 
the  other  m  Confederate  gray,  the  lather 
inscribing  on  the  stone  over  the  double 
grave.  "God  knows  which  was  right?"  We 
do  not  know  His  changing  policies  from 
'ime  to  time  .iinifU  .it  saving  the  Union.  In 
the  end  his  armies  won  and  ills  Nation  be- 
came a  world  power.  I;i  .August  of  1864  he 
wrote  a  memorandum  that  he  ex- 
pected in  View  of  the  national  satiation, 
to  lose  the  next  November  election.  That 
month  of  .August  was  so  dark  Sudden  mili- 
tary victory  brought  the  tide  lils  way:  the 
vote  was  2,200.000  for  him  and  1.800.000 
against  him  .Among  his  bitter  opponents 
were  .-.uch  figures  as  Samuel  P,  B  Morse,  in- 
ventor of  the  telegraph,  and  Cyrus  H  Mc- 
Cormlck.  inventor  of  the  farm  reaper.  In  all 
its  essential  propositions  the  southern  Con- 
federacy had  the  moral  support  of  powerful, 
respectable  elements  tliroughout  the  North. 
probably  more  than  a  million  voters  believ- 
ing m  the  justice  of  the  southern  cause. 
While  :he  war  winds  howled  he  insisted  thai 
the  Mississippi  was  one  river  meant  to  belong 
to  one  country,  that  railroad  connection 
from  coast  to  coast  must  be  pushed  i'tarough 
and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  m.nde*  real- 
ity While  the  iuck  of  war  wavered  and  broke 
and  came  again,  as  generals  failed  and  cam- 
paigns were  lost,  he  held  enou^-h  lorces  of 
the  north  together  to  raise  new  armies  and 
supply  them,  until  generals  were  lound  who 
made  war  as  victorious  war  has  always  been 
made,  with  terror,  frlghttulnes.s,  destruction, 
and  on  both  sides.  North  and  South,  valor 
and  sacrifice  past  words  of  man  to  tell.  In 
the  mixed  shame  and  blame  of  the  immense 
wrongs  of  two  crashing  civilizations,  often 
with  nothing  to  say,  he  said  nothing,  slept 
not  at  ail.  and  on  occasions  lie  was  seen  to 
weep  in  a  way  that  made  weeping  appropri- 
ate, decent,  majestic.  .As  he  rode  alone  on 
horseback  near  Soldiers  Home  on  the  edge  of 
Washington  .ne  nigtit  his  hat  was  shot  off; 
.1  son  he  loved  died  as  he  watched  at  the 
bed;  his  wife  was  accused  of  betraying  in- 
formation to  the  enemy,  until  denials  from 
him  were  necessary  .An  Indiana  man  at  the 
White  House  heard  him  >ay.  '  Voorhees,  don't 
It  seem  strange  to  you  that  I.  who  could  never 
so  much  as  cut  off  the  head  of  a  chicken, 
should  be  elected,  or  selected,  into  the  .midst 
of  all   this  blood?"  He  tried  to  guide  Gen- 
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era!  Nathaiilel  Prentiss  Banks,  .i  Democrat. 
three  times  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  m 
the  governing  of  some  17  of  the  48  parishes 
of  LoulFlana  controlled  by  the  Union  armie-, 
an  area  holding  a  fourtli  of  the  slaves  cf 
Louisiana  He  would  like  to  see  tlie  State 
recognize   the  emancipation   proclamation 

"And  while  she  is  at  it,  I  think  it  woii:.| 
not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adopt  some 
practical  system  by  which  tlie  two  races 
could  itradually  live  themselves  out  of  tlie;r 
old  relation  to  each  other,  and  both  come 
out  better  prepared  for  the  new  Education 
for  the  yount;  blacks  should  be  Included  :ii 
tlie  plan." 

To  Gov  Michel  Hahi*  elected  in  1864  Ijv 
a  majority  of  the  11,000  white  male  voters 
who  liad  taken  ihe  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  Lincoln  wrote: 

"Now  you  .ire  .ibout  to  have  .i  convention 
which,  among  other  things,  will  probabl; 
define  tlie  elective  franchise,  I  barely  su^;- 
gest  for  your  private  consider. ttion,  whether 
some  of  tlie  colored  people  may  not  l)e  U' 
in — as  for  instance,  the  very  intelligent  and 
especially  those  who  liave  fought  gallantly 
m  our  ranks  " 

Among  :he  million  word.s  m  the  Liuci  :;i 
utterance  record,  he  interprets  himself  with 
a  more  keen  precision  than  .■someone  elie 
offering  to  explain  iiim  His  simple  openin,; 
of  tlie  "house  divided"  speech  ai  185H  er\rs 
lor  today 

"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  .ire.  ."iiid 
whither  we  are  tending  we  co;iid  better  jiidv'e 
what  to  do.  and  how  to  do  it" 

To  his  Kentucky  friend.  Joshua  F  Speed 
he  wrote  in  1855 

"Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  n-.c 
to  be  pretty  rapid.  As  a  Nation  we  beg.  .. 
by  declaring  that  all  men  ,ire  created  eqii  .1 
except  Negroes'  When  the  know-nothiii. - 
get  control,  it  will  read  all  men  .ire  creaini 
equal  except  Negroes  and  foreigners  .uiU 
Catholics.  When  it  comes  to  tills.  I  shall 
preier  emit'rating  to  some  "ountry  where 
they  make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty. 

Iniinitely    lender    was    his    word    irom 
Wliite    House   balcony    to    a   crowd   on    il.r 
White  House  lawn: 

■T  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  ... 
any  man's  besom." 

Or  to  .1  military  Governor: 

"I  shall  do  nothing  tlirough  malice;  what 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malice  " 

He  '.vrote  for  Congress  to  read  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1862: 

"In  times  like  the  present  men  ;-.hoii.ii 
utt«r  nothing  ior  which  tliey  would  not  will- 
ingly be  responsible  through  time  and  eter- 
nity ' 

Like  cin  ancieiii  psalmist  he  warned  Con- 
gress : 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history 
We  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves 
No  personal  alsnihcance  or  inslgnificatsce  tan 
spare  one  or  another  of  us.  Tlie  fiery  tri..! 
through  which  we  pats  will  light  us  down  ;n 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation  " 

Wanting  Congress  to  break  .lud  forget  pa>t 
traditions  his  words  came  keen  .vJid  flashin:: 
Tlie  dogmas  ol  the  quiet  past  .ire  inade- 
quate for  this  stormy  present.  We  mu-t 
think  anew,  we  must  act  ..liew,  '.ve  must 
disenthrall  ourselves,' 

They  are  the  ^ort  of  'A'ords  that  actuated 
the  mmd  .md  will  of  the  men  who  created 
and  navigated  that  marvel  of  the  sea,  the 
Nautilus,  .tnd  her  voyage  :rom  Pearl  Harb'r 
and  under  the  North  Pole  icecap. 

The  people  of  many  other  countries  take 
Lincoln  now  for  their  own.  He  belongs  'O 
them  He  stands  for  decency,  honest  deahni;. 
plain  talk,  and  lunny  stones  "Look  where 
he  came  from— don't  he  know  all  us  stri;t;- 
glers  and  wasn  t  he  a  kind  of  tough  struggler 
all  his  life  right  up  to  the  finish?"  Some- 
thing like  that  vou  can  hear  in  any  nearby 
neighborhood  and  acro.ss  the  seas.  Millions 
there  are  who  take  him  :is  a  personal  treas- 
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ure  He  h.id  something  they  would  like  to 
see  spread  everywliere  over  the  world.  De- 
.-iiocracy?  We  cannot  say  exactly  what  it  is. 
but  lie  had  it  In  his  blood  and  bones  lie 
c.irned  it  In  the  breatli  of  his  speeches  and 
writings  it  is  there.  Popular  government? 
Hepublican  institutions?  Government  where 
:he  people  have  the  -say-so,  one  way  or  an- 
other telling  their  elected  leaders  what  they 
want.'  He  lii,d  the  idea.  It  is  there  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  personality,  a  mys- 
tery that  can  be  lived  but  never  fullv  spoken 
in  words. 

Our  good  friend,  the  puet  and  playwright 
Mark  Van  Doren.  tells  us: 

■  To  me,  Lincoln  seems.  In  some  ways,  the 
most  interesting  man  who  ever  lived.  He  was 
pentle  but  this  gentleness  was  combined  with 
..  :errific  toughness,  .m  iron  strength." 

And  how  did  Lincoln  say  he  would  like  to 
be  reiTiembered?  .Soniethiiip  of  it  is  In  this 
present  occasion,  the  .amosphere  of  this 
room.  His  beloved  friend.  Representative 
Owen  Lovejoy.  of  IUiiioi,<;,  >:.,d  died  in  May 
o!  1864.  and  friends  wrote  to  Lincoln  and 
!ie  replied  that  the  pressure  of  duties  kept 
him  from  Joining  them  u\  f  fTorts  for  a  marble 
monument  to  Lovejoy,  the  last  sentence  of 
Lincoln's  letter,  saying; 

Let  liim  have  tlie  marble  monument  along 
With  the  well-a.ssured  and  more  enduring 
one  111  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty, 
unselfishly.  lor  all  men." 

Today  we  may  say.  perhaps,  that  the  well- 
assured  and  most  enduring  memorial  to  Lin- 
coin  is  invisibly  there,  todav.  tomorrow,  and 
for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.  It  is  there  in 
the  hearts  of  lovers  of  libertv.  men  and 
women— this  country  has  alw-ays  had  them 
in  crises — men  and  women  who  understand 
that  wherever  there  is  ireedom  there  have 
been  those  who  fought,  toiled,  and  sacrificed 
lor  It. 

I    thank    you.     [Applause,    the    Members 

n-:r.g  | 
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has  not  been  enacted.  The  Right  to  Privacy 
Act,  also  recommended  by  the  President  has 
been  virtually  disregarded.  The  firearms  con- 
trol legislation,  for  which  the  President  has 
pleaded  again  and  again,  has  been  cynically 
pigeonholed  at  the  behest  of  a  lobby  content 
to  let  Americans  be  shot  down  by  the  thou- 
sands like  varmints  in  order  to  protect  the 
dangerous  prerogatives  of  constituents  it 
calls  "sportsmen." 

Mr.  Johnson  takes  a  thoroughly  realistic 
view  of  the  crime  problem.  He  knows  that  it 
is  essentially  a  local  matter.  "Under  our  con- 
stitutional system,"  as  he  says,  "the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  crime  in  the  streets 
is  committed  to  state  and  local  government.'^. 
It  is  essentially  the  task  of  inavors  and  local 
police,  supported  by  their  governors." 

It  is  becoming  more  and  inore  evident  uH 
the  time  that  crime  is  a  social  .sickness  grovv'- 
ing  in  large  measure  out  of  neglect  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  country's  vouth.  When  we 
face  the  figures  cited  by  the  President-  that 
three  out  of  four  of  those  arrested  for  lar- 
ceny, burglary  and  auto  theft  and  liali  of 
those  arrested  for  homicide,  rape,  robbery 
and  assault  were  under  24  years  of  age,  we 
can  hardly  blame  them  or  their  Creator  for 
their  criminality.  The  President  is  quite 
right:  "No  child  is  born  a  criminal"  it  is  the 
environment  In  which  lie  lives  that  makes 
him  one. 

The  President  proposes  to  liave  the  Federal 
Government  help  local  governments  deal 
with  Juvenile  delinquency  and  drug  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism  and  the  proliferation  of 
firearms  and  other  crime-breeding  social  ills. 
And  he  proposes  to  do  it  bv  measures  which 
respect  the  civil  liberties"  which  are  this 
country's  glory.  It  is  more  than  time  for 
Congress  to  support  him  m  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  this  most  pressing  of  all  domestic 
problems. 


The  Public  Safety 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENT.ATIVES 
Thursday.  Fcbruarv  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Po.st  in  its  edition  of  February  8 
tditonaliz'.-d  about  the  President's  crime 
me.ssage  It  supports  Ins  Sate  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act.  I  include  it  at  this 
point  m  ihe  Record: 

■fHE   PfELlC   SAFriY 

Tlie  special  Message  proposing  measures  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  crime,  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  President  Johnson  on  Wednesday, 
reads  like  an  indictment — ri  true  bill  charg- 
ing the  Congress,  state  legislatures  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  all  L.ver  the  country  with 
tragic  and  terrible  neglect  u:  thc>  public  safe- 
ty. The  indictment  is  all  the  more  searing 
because  it  is  now  a  :.imlli:\r  one.  Its  sub- 
stance wa.',  presented  lo  Congress  bv  the  Pres- 
ident a  year  ago.  and  in  .'-.nothe'r  Message 
sent  a  year  before  that  The  .'-hocking  condi- 
tions it  depicts  were  documented  by  the  de- 
tailed report  of  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion. And  so  were  the  remedies  which  the 
President  has  repeatedly  urged. 

But  Congress  has  done  nothing— literally 
nothing— alx/ut  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. Tlie  House  played  politics  with  them 
in  a  frivolous,  reckless  way.  passing  a  bill 
last  year  that  warped  them  into  a  kind  of 
tx-rk  barrel.  In  the  Senate,  a  cabal  has  ob- 
durately tried  to  require  a  sacrifice  of  the 
nght  to  privacy  as  the  price  of  protecting 
public  safety.  And  ail  the  while  constructive 
action  has  been  at  a  standstill. 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 


A  Drive  for  Unity  in  Greece 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
on  the  editorial  page  of  tlie  February  5 
New  York  Times  reports  on  an  effort  bv 
Greek  exiles  "to  forge  a  united  demo- 
cratic front  to  force  the  military  junta 
from  power  in  Athens,  "  The  article, 
which  documents  part  of  the  extensive 
terror  and  oppression  that  have  existed 
in  Greece  since  the  junta  took  over  last 
April,  follows: 

Greek  Exiles  Seek  Unity  Agai.nst  the 

Junta 

(By  Graham  Hoveyi 

Prominent  Greek  exiles  of  differing  pohti- 
cal  backgrounds  have  launched  an  effort  to 
forge  a  united  democratic  front  to  force  the 
military  Junta  from  power  in  Athens.  Some 
of  them  say  that,  if  they  fail,  the  United 
States  and  the  other  NATO  allies  mav  even- 
tually face  "another  Vietnam"  in  Greece. 

They  are  convinced  that  the  Junta  intends 
to  cling  to  power  indefinitely,  with  a  Con- 
stitution rigged  to  that  end.  but  that  its 
oppressive  policies  will  eventually  ignite  .i 
popular  explosion.  Unless  the  democratic 
forces  can  unite,  they  say,  the  Communists 
will  dominate  the  emergent  resistance  move- 
ment. 

Many  of  them  believe,  however,  that  a  solid 
democratic  front,  if  supported  bv  the  United 
States  and  other  allies,  could  still  force  the 
Junta  to  leave  peacefully.  In  nnv  event,  they 
see  this  effort  as  the  only  alternative  to  a 
civil  war  that  could  easilv  become  .t  wider. 
big-power  conflict. 
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American  pressure  is  so  Important  for  their 
objective  that  these  Greeks  were  dismaved 
two  weeks  ago,  when  Washington  announced 
resumption  of  "normal  diplomatic  contacts  " 
with  the  Athens  regime.  Thev  felt  this  was 
a  concession  that  should  have  been  consid- 
ered only  after  specific  moves  bv  the  Junta 
toward  democratic,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. They  would  regard  it  .i  disaster  if 
Washington  followed  its  initial  action  by  lo- 
sumliig  the  regular  miliUiry  aid  .suspended 
alter  the  coup  of  last  April. 

Some  who  have  come  from  Greece  recently 
fear  Washington  is  not  vet  fullv  sensitive  to 
the  extremist  character  of  the  regime  or  the 
drastic  nature  of  Us  purges  They  reject  the 
argument  that  arms  aid  must  be  resumed  in 
the  overall  NATO  interest  because  they  say 
the  purge  of  nearly  cverv  experienced  high- 
ranking  officer  has  divided  and  bewildered 
the  armed  lorces  and  made  them  a  liabihtv 
lor  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

THE    junta's    I'URCE 

The  junt.i  Ijegan  by  concentrating  on  per- 
secutk.a  of  leftists  and  politician.s  of  George 
Papandreou's  Center  Union,  but  gradually 
extended  its  purge  into  the  very  citadels  o'f 
Grec-ce's  "Establishment"  In  the  !.,st  month 
alone  it  has  removed  56  universitv  profes- 
sors; lour  leading  bankers,  including  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece:  lour  ambas- 
sadors and  other  senior  diplomats,  and  an 
additional  79  army  officers.  It  has  brought 
the  arraignment  of  the  former  Primate  ot 
Greece  and  the  Bisliop  of  .S.'.loiiika  Over  ;> 
longer  period  the  yamn  has  purged  the  .^-tag- 
gering  total  of  115.000  inavors  and  municipal 
council  meinljers. 

Greek  democrats  fear  that  the  extent  of 
the  purge  and  police  terror  has  been  ob- 
.scurcd  abro.id  by  such  Junta  gestures  as  the 
freeing  ol  Anure.is  Papaiidreou  and  :he  drop- 
ping of  charges  .ig.unst  the  publisher  Mr-: 
Helen  Vlachos. 

They  believe  the  purge  of  left  and  right 
alike  indicates  that  the  junta  plans  to  take 
Greece  on  a  dangerous  new  course  In  this 
connection  they  tpeak  of  the  po.ssibility  of 
a  grim  future  choice  between  .i  .Vasser-tvpe 
regime  under  tlie  colonels  or  a  Communist 
take-over.  This  .specter  gives  urgencv  and  a 
note  of  panic  to  their  drive  lor  .,  deriiocratlc 
:ront.  anchored  on  the  Papandreovi's  Center 
Union  and  the  rival  Nation.,!  Radical 
Union. 

Success  '.vUI  ciepeiid  heaviiv  on  ..ttitudes 
of  the  three  most  prominent  exiles-  King 
Constantlnc.  Andres  Papandrmu  and  former 
Premier  Constantine  Carmanlis  Thev 
luueht  bitterly  :n  .!;e  past  and  mav 
still  dliler  radicallv. 

Even  exiles  long  criiical  of  the  rc.val  :am- 
ily  believe  the  King,  despite  his  failure  to 
oust  the  junta  m  December,  must  now  be 
the  symbol  for  uniting  .,li  democrats.  It  is 
doubtful  that  Andreas  Papandeou.  .mil  bl'- 
ter  over  Constantine's  ouster  of  ids  father  as 
Premier  in  1965,  will  a<?ree.  He  has  told  News- 
week that  the  King  is  -the  wrong  .svmbol  for 
the  revolution  against  the  junta."  t'iiovigh  he 
does  not  oppose  .;  constitutional  monarchy. 

Mr.  P.jpandreou  believes  the  Kins  should 
stay  out  of  Greece  until  democratic  institu- 
tions are  restored.  The  King  savs  lie  will  re- 
turn if  the  Junta  meets  conditions  th.n  in- 
clude publication  of  a  new  Con.uitutlun.  fix- 
ing a  date  for  a  vote  on  it.  free  parlimentary 
elections  and  a  free  press.  It  will  -ake  deli- 
cate negotiations  to  'oring  the  two  men  t  j- 
gether. 

CARAMANLIS   IN   THE   WI.NGS 

With  Mr.  Carmanlis.  whose  governments 
orought  Greece  its  greatest  postwar  stability 
..nd  grov^'th.  the  problem  is  mostlv  hurt  pride 
He  has  waited  in  Paris  four  vears  for  a  popu- 
lar call  home  that  has  not  come.  He  de- 
manded in  November  that  the  junta  quit 
but  has  not  spoken  out  since  the  King's 
counter-coup. 

Greeks  working  for  a  democratic  front  do 
not  discount  the  obstacles,  but  thev  are  con- 
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fldent  that  IhPlr  effort  will  arouse  positive 
response  Inside  Greece  They  take  heiirt  from 
the  fact  tha'  Andreas  Papandreou.  never  the 
most  conciliatory  of  Greeks.  s.ild  after  his 
arrival  In  Paris:  "All  disputes  must  be  laid 
to  rest  I  did  not  come  out  of  Greece  to  re- 
vitalize o!d  quarrels  " 


Rich  Man'*  Peace  Corpi 

^     HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau.  February  S.  1968 

Mr.  FAPDSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  efTective  U  S  loreisn  assistance 
programs  iii  cxistcnc:  today  is  benvj.  ear- 
ned out  by  an  on,ar.izalion  fcndly  knuwn 
as  the  Rich  Mans  Peace  Corps."  This 
private  oruani/ation.  officially  known  as 
the  LnieiTiational  Executive  Service 
Corps,  recruits  topfli-;!'.t  retirod  US. 
businessmen  to  advise  local  private  en- 
terprise in  less  developed  coimtries  The 
result  has  often  been  a  sii;niP.cant  in- 
Ciease  m  local  industrial  productivity  as 
these  men  have  lielped  local  businessmen 
solve  a  multitude  of  managerial  and 
technical  rfoblems. 

Financially,  not  one  of  these  men  have 
anything  to  uain  irom  tackline  the  often 
complex  problems  of  industrial  develop- 
m.ent  But  they  are  justly  rewarded  in 
the  personal  satisfaction  derived  from 
knowing  that  their  talents  are  needed. 
We  as  a  nation  are  rewarded  by  the 
positive  example  these  men  leave  behind 
ill  these  develoiMng  coimtries 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  arKued  that 
the  retired  population  in  this  counti-y 
represents  an  unusually  potent  source  of 
talent  for  public  >trvice.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  illustration  of  this  'elder 
power"  then  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps.  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  a  leading  US. 
newspaper  which  describes  the  success  of 
this  program.  I  know  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  find  this  article  informa- 
tive. It  follows: 

iFrom   the  K.»n.i:'.s  City  Star.  Jin.  'J8.   19681 

Brains  Yiexd  Big  Profits  in  "Rich 

Man's    Peace    Corps" 

Tha  International  Executr.e  Service  corps, 
better  known  as  the  "Rich  Mans  Peace 
corps.  ■  has  had  an  impact  arovind  the  world-  - 
an  impact  far  out  of  proportion  to  Its  num- 
bers and  budget.  In  South  America  the  re- 
tired businessmen  of  the  corps  have  mcreased 
productivity,  helped  create  jobs  ind  brought 
the  experience  of  years  to  spet.-lflc  industrial 
problems. 

This  Is  the  way  it  works 

A  miinLilacturlng  plant  — perhaps  m  Bra- 
zUs  great  Industrial  complex  In  Sao  Paulo — 
asks  fur  assistance.  The  corps  checKS  Its 
background  c.ireluUy  Is  It  an  important, 
essential  plant''  Will  Its  success  help  In  the 
economic  growth  of  the  developing  country? 
Will  the  managHinent  ooperate  and  make 
modest  financial  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
the  corps  project  '  If  the  answers  are  yes.  the 
corps  turns  to  Its  list  of  available  American 
excutr.es,  most  of  them  retired,  who  might 
be  able  to  help. 

"What  It  comes  down  to,  '  says  an  official 
"is  that  these  firms  get  some  of  the  best 
business  and  Industrial  brains  in  America 
men  with  years  of  experience  who  might  have 
been  earning  31  000  .x  day  when  they  retired 
One  man   came   here   to   help  a   luggage 
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manufacturer.  When  he  left  a  few  months 
later  he  gave  them  five  patents  for  new  de- 
signs, complete  with  specifications.  I'hey  can 
\ise  them  only  In  Brazil,  but  It  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  the  Arm  They  want  lilni  to 
come  back   ■ 

Tlie  International  Executive  Service  c  irps 
originally  was  a  DavlU  Rockefeller  project 
Now.  It  receives  some  aid  funds,  b;it  it  is  run 
as  a  private  and  independent  orgunlziitlon 
Scores  of  American  ilrms  .ire  sponsor  mem- 
bers and  there  is  foundation  help  in  addition 
to  the  fee  for  the  executive  adviser  paid  by 
I  he  rtrm  lie  .isslsts. 

"The  beauty  of  It,"  sAys  an  nfflclal,  "la  that 
the  men  who  come  here  to  help  are  exactly 
the  type  needed  for  the  Job  Most  of  them 
have  the  kind  of  experience  that  goes  way 
back  They  remember  what  it  was  like  when 
they  started  as  young  men  and  what  in- 
dustrial conditions  were  like  then.  Sometimes 
you  ha; e  the  same  problem  in  industries  In 
The  developing  countries. 

'A  young  engineer  might  come  down  here 
and  say  You've  got  to  buy  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  new  equipment  to  make  this  thing 
work  nght  '  But  these  people  cant  always 
do  that.  One  of  our  retired  executives  may 
look  .irotind  the  plant  and  say.  You  can  make 
a  big  iinpro\pment  nere  with  a  longer  con- 
veyor belt.'  That  might  cost  a  hundred 
dollars. 

"Another  thing  Is  that  these  men  don't 
threaten  iuiyone's  job.  All  the  local  execu- 
tives know  -.hat  hell  be  there  only  a  few 
months.  His  experience  and  knowledge  are 
used,  but  he's  not  about  to  move  anybody 
out  And  he's  not  taking  a  big  salary,  even 
for  the  short  time  he's  there.  For  the  corps- 
man  and  his  wife,  its  a  great  adventure.  For 
the  company  he  helps,  U's  a  gesture  irom  an 
American  done  purely  out  of  good  vtiU.  " 

Anyone  can  volunteer  for  the  I.  E.  S.  C. 
which  has  Us  headquarters  in  New  York, 
although  most  of  the  men  ire  executives  who 
have  recently  retired  or  are  about  to  retire. 
Man  who  can  get  a  leave  of  absence  from 
their  companies  for  a  few  months  also  .ire 
eligible. 

The  I.  EI.  C  S..  of  course,  screens  the  appli- 
cants carefully.  In  developing  nations  many 
Industries  are  family  affairs  and  in  certain 
areas,  notably  Latin  America,  a  sense  of  pride 
makes  .some  reluctant  to  iisk  for  assistance. 
The  corps  can  t  use  the  type  who  would  throw 
his  weight  around,  order  people  abotit  md 
uislsl  they  do  It  his  way.  That  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  "Rich  Man's  Peace  corps.  '  Is  one  of 
those  inspired  ideas  that  really  works.  For 
a  little  money  an  Industry  in  .an  underde- 
veloped nation  can  hire  some  of  the  best 
brains  and  experience  available  anywhere — 
talent  that  couldn't  be  bought  in  the  United 
Stales  at  any  price.  The  hope  now  is  to  ex- 
pand the  concept  in  other  flelds  of  need. 


Support  Grows  for  Amendment  to  . 
Surplus  Property  Act 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

Ll>     WAMUNl.T'.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febinary  S.  1968 

Mr  PELLV  Mr  Speaker,  nearly  half 
the  .States  of  this  Nation  have  indicated 
their  support  of  H.R.  1018'J.  my  bill  to 
amend  the  .Surplus  Property  -Act  of  1944. 
to  authorize  certain  .surplus  property  of 
the  United  States  to  ije  donated  for  park 
or  recreational  purposes 

The  explosive  population  tjrowth  in 
our  metropolitan  areas,  particularly  in 
the  suburban  areas,  is  devouring  land  at 
a    tremendous   rate,   and   the   resulting 
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physical  expansion  has  been  so  rapid  a.s 
to  make  the  pre.servation  of  some 
remaining  land  lor  parks,  plav- 
ijrounds.  and  recreation  areas,  increa.'.- 
in^;ly  difficult 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urt;e  Conpress  to  .u  t 
swiftly  on  this  bill  as  every  day  incrca.sed 
population  places  more  pressure  on  avail- 
able land  and  demands  added  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

I  am  plea.sfd  that  .so  many  States  .sup- 
port this  bill,  and  I  have  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the.se  letters  of  support  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Departmkn'T  of  Pi  an.ninc  ANt> 

Economic  Dfvklop.ment. 
Honolulu.  Hauaii,  June  10.  I'JGi. 
Hon.  Thomas  M   Pf.lly. 
V  S   Houxe  o/  i?fprtii;ilotii'.'.s. 
\Va.-<liingto>i.  U  C 

Dear  Rehre.se.stative  Pellv  :  Thank  vou 
very  much  lor  your  letter  and  traiiimltl.ii 
of  June  5.  lt»67.  informlni;  us  of  your  intro- 
duction of  HR  10189.  As  the  State  Liaison 
Omcer  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdo<or  Recreation 
111  implementing  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F'and  Act  ol  1964  in  Hawaii.  I  .uu 
very  ple.ascd  :o  learn  of  your  stroni;  iiitcri-.^i 
.n  outdoor  recreation  and  your  key  action 
Your  remarks  on  the  problems  of  preserv- 
ing lands  for  open  space  and  recreation,  .md 
the  need  lor  the  Federal  Governmenl  to  more 
poslllveh  ensure  their  av.iUabiUty  to  local 
governments,  are  most  eloquent.  We  ;ire  in 
lull  accord  with  your  proposal  and  wish  -u 
hereby  indicate  our  supp<irt  for  H  R  lOiKi 
Sincerely. 

SUEi.Lt  Y  M.  Mark 

State  of  Illinois.  Department  of 
Business  and  Eio.n'omic  Upvel- 

OPMENT. 

Springfield.  Ill  .  June  16.  1967 . 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
House  o/  lieprrscntatives, 
Washington,  n  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Pelly:  Your  rem.irks 
made  in  the  House  f)f  Representatives  (■■I'.i- 
cernlne  H  R  10189  clearly  describe  the  tch- 
lem  we  face  In  providing  needed  recrp;itt  n 
areas  In  our  urban  communities.  As  the  .';tl- 
cial  planning  .iRency  tor  the  State  of  lUi!^  ;= 
the  Department  of  Business  and  Econo:y.;c 
Development  .strongly  endorses  your  [xisitlor. 
m  this  matter.  ,ind  ^upports  your  bill  which 
would  provide  lor  donation  of  certain  -v;r- 
plus  Federal  prcjpertles  to  the  states  and  tl.cir 
subdivisions  tor  recreational  tise. 

Tlie  number  of  applications  for  FedPr.il 
assistance  toward  the  acquisition  of  uri  .in 
recreation  arp:is  in  Illinois  communities  13 
growing.  Tlie  :unds  available  for  such  assist- 
ance are  insutficlent  to  meet  conimunltv 
needs  H  R  10189  is  not  only  consistent  with 
the  Federal  outdoor  recreation  program  .ind 
the  recreation  program  in  the  .State  of  Illi- 
nois, it  is  a  logical  and  timely  proposal  which 
will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  one  or  ^''ar 
most  pressing  developmental  problems. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  H.  Gravf.s 

State  Conservation  Commission. 

D'-s  Moines,  loiva,  June  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  "/  Rcpri-.^rntatives, 
Wast.inglun.  O  C . 

Dear  Congre-ssma.n  Pelly:  We  are  in  -"e- 
celpt  of  your  communication  dated  Jii:.'?  ^ 
1967.  in  which  vou  brins;  to  our  attenti  ii 
lettislation  tabbed  H  R  10189.  which  would  in 
effect  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  It  is  our  understanding  that  vour 
amendment  would  also  allow  certain  surpl'Js 
federal  properties  to  be  donated  to  the  slates 
and  their  .subdivisions  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  parks  and  recreational  areas 

Please  rest  .tssured  that  it  is  our    intent  to 
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lend  our  assistance  in  gaining  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H  R   10189 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  consideration 
lor  acquisition  of  such  property  is  given  to 
both  state  government  and  their  subdlvl- 
bions  In  the  lormulation  of  overall  recrea- 
tion plans  lor  the  bonoht  of  the  entire  state. 
It  would  seem  wise  to  us  to  Incorporate  sol- 
idly a  procedure  which  would  allow  state  gov- 
ernrnfiit  the  miniber  one  priority  in  agen- 
cies a'-quirtng  luch  lands. 

Tliank  yon  for  your  consideration  in  for- 
warding this  information  regarding  H.R 
10189  to  my  office 

Very  iruK  \ours. 

E  B  Speaker. 
y  Director. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentitky-, 

dr.partment  of  finance, 

FranktO't.July  11.  1967 
Hon.  Tho:i.\s  M   Pem.y. 
House  <)/  Hepr> .irntativcs. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Peli.y:  Commissioner 
Joyner  referred  your  letter  of  June  5  and  a 
copy  of  your  le\'i.sIatlon  amending  the  Sur- 
plus Prop.^rty  Act  of  1944  to  me  for  review 
.md  comment.  I  am  directly  involved  In  the 
administration  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Ftind  in  Kentucky  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  problems  lacing  state  and  local  agencies 
in  atttnipting  to  ;icquire  recreation  land. 

As  you  .stated  in  your  remarks  accompany- 
ing the  bill,  local  agencies  are  finding  it 
nearlv  impi:ussible  to  acquire  recreation  lands 
when  comfieting  with  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial developers  and  the  state  agencies  have  to 
pay  increa.slnglv  higher  prices  for  necessary 
land 

Even  tlu  nth  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  Federal  lands  make  up  a  j-wrtlon  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  it 
.seems  to  me  tliat  more  facilities  could  be  pro- 
vided lor  more  people  by  conveying  surplus 
land  w-ith  no  monetary  consideration.  This 
would  allow  the  state  and  local  agencies  to 
use  lunds  originally  needed  to  purchase  such 
land,  for  development  of  facilities  and  the 
acquisition  of  additional  open  space. 

Your  amendment  is  certainly  reasonable. 
particularly  in  the  light  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's programs  to  provide  recreation 
space  and  we  feel  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
Kentucky.  . 

.Sincerely,  I 

Ted  Bradshaw, 
Assistant  to  Coinmissioner. 

State  Parks  and  RECREA'noN  Com- 
.MissioN.  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

Baton  Rouge,  La..  June  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
V.'a-iliingtoi:    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly:  Receipt  is  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  and  attachments  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  allowing  surplus  Fed- 
eral properties  to  be  donated  to  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

In  view  of  the  escalation  of  land  values  and 
the  outdoor  recreational  need,  v^'e  concur 
with  your  proposal. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lamar  Girson. 
Director-Liaison  Officer, 
Clyde  FY-nderburk. 

Executive  Assistant, 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Depar-^ment  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Boston.  June  28.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives, 
\i'(i'<hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Pelly:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  5  and  the  material  for- 
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warded  therewith.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  objec- 
tive of  H.R.  10189.  and  will  be  delighted  to 
do  whatever  possible  to  Insure  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

As  you  are  aware,  land  acquisition  in  such 
states  of  high  population  density  and  small 
land  area,  such  as  Massachusetts,  is  present- 
ing an  increasingly  difficult  problem. 

It  ;eems  incongruous  to  me  that  certain 
surplus  properties  should  be  made  available 
to  the  states  for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes 
at  no  cost,  while  we  are  obliged  to  pay  tub- 
stantlal  sums  to  acquire  similar  properties 
for  other  recreational  purposes. 

The  Commonwealth  has  acquired  recently 
a  portion  of  the.  Cohasset  Annex  of  the  Ifjr- 
mer  Ilingham  Naval  Ammunitiiin  Depot  ut  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $300,000.  This  is  a  most 
desirable  property  lor  recreation  jjtirposes  as 
it  lies  within  the  Boston  metropolitan  area 
with  a  population  In  excess  of  2.000.000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  of  outdoor 
recreation  would  have  been  far  better  .ser\ed 
had  we  been  able  to  acquire  this  :  rca  without 
charge  and  had  used  the  money  received  for 
the  purchase  cost  for  development  purpo.s-es 

With    assurance    of    my    support    lor    this 
legislation,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L   Yasi. 

Covimissionrr. 

Michigan    Department    of    Con- 
servation. 

Lansing,  June  19   1967 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Pelly:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  5.  1967,  and  the  copy 
of  H.R.  10189.  We  appreciate  receiving  tlils 
and  your  remarks  to  the  Congress  on  vour 
amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  ■ 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation  heartily  endorses 
your  amendment  to  authorize  certain  surplus 
property  of  the  United  States  to  be  donated 
for  park  or  recreational  purposes. 

Y'our  remarks  to  Congress  are  very  indica- 
tive of  the  situation  in  southern  Michierin. 
Over  88  per  cent  of  our  population  resides  in 
the  southern  one-third  of  our  state.  Yet  the 
vast  majority  of  our  public  land  ownership 
lies  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  state.  The 
urgency  for  more  open  .space  near  and  within 
our  cities  is  appropriately  mentioned  in  your 
remarks. 

As  you  may  be  :i-w:!rc,  Michicai.  .''Ubmittjd 
a  $378  million  dollar  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
gram to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
The  majority  of  this  program  will  benefit  the 
urban  centers  of  southern  Michigan.  Within 
this  area  there  undoubtedly  Is  land  that  will 
someday  be  declared  surplus  that  could  be 
used  for  park  and  recreational  purposes. 

Again  let  me  express  our  support  and  ofTer 
to  assist  you  in  the  adoption  of  H  R.   10189. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  MacMullan. 

Director. 

State  Park  System, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  June  22,  1967. 
Congressman  Thomas  M  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Congressman  Pelly  ;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  June  5.  informing  us 
of  the  introduction  of  H.R.  Bill  10189.  which 
would  amend  the  Surplus  Property  .Act  of 
1944  to  permit  the  donation  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral properties  to  states  and  their  political 
subdivisions  for  parks  and  recreational  areas. 

We  are  very  much  in  accord  with  this 
amendment  and  feel  that  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  recreational  development.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  you  have  a  real  grasp  of  the  need 
for  conserving  our  land  resources  for  rec- 
reational development,  and  we  wish  for  you 
every  success  in  your  endeavor. 
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We  shall  certainly  contact  our  Congress- 
men  .,nd  ask  their  support  for  vour  bill 
Sincerely. 

R   E  Foster, 

Comptroller. 

State  of  Montana. 
Department  of  Pish  and  Game. 

llflena.  June  23.  1<j67, 
Hon   Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
H('usc  ut  Utprc\cntatives, 
Wa^iiingtun.  DC 

Dear  Conc.hessman  Pelly:  We  were  most 
pleased  to  recei\e  copies  o:  vour  jiroposed 
legi.-.Iatlon,  H.R.  10189.  with  vour  nice  letter 
of  June  ."jth. 

As  official  recreation  .if^encv  for  the  State  of 
Montana,  we  feel  tliat  your  bill  which  would 
allow  certain  surplus  federal  properties  to  be 
donated  to  tlie  Mates  .aid  their  .subdivisions 
:or  tlie  purpn.se  of  p.irks  and  recreation  agen- 
cies, would  be  most  benefiical  lo  these  im- 
portant lirogr.'ims. 

■Very  sincerely. 

Prank  H.   Dunkle. 
.State  Fish  and  Game  Director. 
By:  Robert  P    Coo.nev. 

State  Liaison  Officer. 

.State  of  New  Jersey.  Department 
op  conservatio.m  .ind  e(  ono.mic 

D:£VELoPMENT. 

./"/.'/  10    1967. 
Hon.  'rHr)MAs  M,  Pelly. 
Hou-^e  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Pelly:  Thank  vou  for 
your  recent  communique  relative  to  HR 
101R9  which  was  introduced  bv  vou  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May'l.'2.  1967. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
bill  and  the  copy  of  your  remarks  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  it  wiis  intro- 
duced and.  m  all  due  candor.  I  can  .state  that 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  ob.sprvatlons 
and  your  concrete  propo.sal  to  assist  the 
States  and  the  local  levels  of  i.'overnment  in 
connection  with  this  problem. 

I  note  that  this  bill,  wljich  would  amend 
the  Surplus  Property  .•\cl  of  1944.  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  would  appreciate  your  keeping  me  ..pprlsed 
as  to  the   progress  of  this  legislation. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  .\.  Roe. 

Comniisioner. 

State  oe  North  Carolina. 

Governor's  Office. 
Rnleigh  .  Jinie  IC  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Co.ngressman  Pelly:  Your  bill.  HR 
10189.  which  would  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  improve  the  present 
plan  for  disposal  of  ;  urplus  property.  sh.ouid 
be  a  great  service  to  our  states  and  .sub- 
divisions in  regard  to  parks  and  recreational 
areas. 

I   appreciate   your  sending   me   ..    copy   of 
this  bill  for  my  comments. 
With  be.'-t  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Dan  ^^oop.E- 

.State  of  New  Mexico. 
State  Planning  OrrirE 

Sante  Fe.  June  i:,.  19€7, 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pellv. 
Representative  m  Congress. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Felly:  Thar.k  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  5.  advising  me  that  you 
had  introduced  H.R.  10189.  The  State  Plan- 
ning Office  of  New  Mexico  :s  in  complete 
accord  v\-ith  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  your  remarks  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House,  enclosed  with  your 
letter  and  a  copy  of  HR    10189.  the   needs 
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for  lands  for  park  and  rerrea-'.-^n  piirposes 
aie  mounUna;  dally  The  benertclril  effects 
of  such  uses  '^f  lands  :ire  a',  least,  equal 
to  the  benefits  U:>  be  ubt-tined  from  the  uses 
of  surplus  prf.pertles  fur  which  no  mone- 
tary consider  At  ion   Is  required   now 

Is  Is  only  pri  per  that  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944  be  amended  as  you  have 
propTised  to  recognl/e  the  importance  of 
providin^;  adequate  public  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  for  the  people. 
Sincerely. 

AnTHUR  L.  Ortiz. 
State  Planning  Officer 

Stats  of  New  York. 
Conservation  Department 

Albany.  June  26.  1967 
Hoa.  THOMAS  M  Pelly. 
HOUStOf  Repre:ientatne^. 
Wai^".  '.".gton    DC 

Dear  Congressman  Pelly:  I  .im  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  June  5.  1967  together  with 
a  copy  of  H  R.  10189.  Introduced  by  you  in 
the  House,  and  your  statement  in  support 
thereof 

Inaamuch  as  there  Is  a  considerable 
amount  of  Federally  owned  property  within 
the  State  of  New  Y<irk  which  could  even- 
tually be  declared  surplus,  we  strongly  sup- 
port the  intent  and  spirit  of  this  bill.  How- 
ever AS  feel  that  conveyances  for  any 
purpose  dtrec ted  toward  conservation  or  rec- 
reation should  be  without  cost  to  the  State, 
political  subdivision  or  municipality  We 
would  prefer  that  the  various  specific  cate- 
gories In  present  law  be  deleted  and  more 
general  terms,  such  as  "consen'atlon  or  re- 
creation ;Tirpose^".  be  substituted. 

I   wish   •  )  express  to  you  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation :   r  .ui  opportunity  to  comment  on 
th;s  pr-P"sed  legislation 
imcerely. 

R  Stewart  Kilborne, 

Commwsioner 

State    of    Ohio     Department    of 

NaTVR.\L  RESOI-'RCES. 

Columbus,  JuUj  5.  1967. 

Hon  Thomas  M.  Felly, 
//o.'i.-if'  K>r  Reprt-sentatives. 
Wu.'^hington    D  C 

Dear  Representative  Pelly-  Thank  yovt 
:  r  your  lefer  enclosing  .i  >:opv  of  your 
.^.^^.endmen:  proposal  to  H  R.  10189,  along 
with  your  i.uroductory  comments  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House 

I  am  sure  that  this  proposal  will  receive 
the  support  of  park  and  recreation  agencies 
a:  all  levels  of  government  as  the  means  of 
acquiring  lands  for  recreational  purposes 
that   could   not  otherwise   be  obtained 

We,  as  one  agency,  very  much  .ippreclate 
your  efforts  to  give  the  park  and  recreation 
program  impetus  throughout  the  nation. 
The  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
will  support  the  measure  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sincerely. 

Fred  E.  Morr. 

Director. 

State  of  Oregon. 
State  Highway  Department, 

Salem.  June  22. 1967. 
Hon   Tho.m.\s  M  Pelly. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Pelly  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  materials  of  June  5  regarding  H  R.  10189. 
your  proposal  to  amend  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944. 

Our  prlmarv  concern  is  In  regard  to  the 
Bills  potential  effect  on  income  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  sale  of 
surplus  federal  property  has  been  a  major 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  during  Its  initial  years, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  support  significant 
erosion  of  such  sources  H  R  10189.  however 
appears    to   assist    recreational   development 
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and  If  adopted  a.s  written  .should  be  of  con- 
siderable assistance  In  that  field 

While  state  and  local  agencies  m  Oregon 
have  not  secured  large  acreages  of  surplus 
federal  lands  in  years  past,  t.ils  niav  become 
more  Important  in  the  years  ahead  as  recre- 
ation pressures  Increa.sp  and  properly  located 
lands    become    Increasingly    harti    to    find 

We  appreciate  your  sending  us  'he  mate- 
rials on  the  proposed  legl.slallon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Forrest  Cooper, 
State  High  uay  Engineer. 

SotTTH     Carolina     Wildlike     Re- 
sources    DEPARTMrNT. 

Columbia.  June  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M  Pelly. 

House    nf    Reprr.ientatives    Office    Building. 
Washington  D  C 
Dear  Congressman  Pelly:  Your  letter  con- 
cerning HR    10189  has  been  referred  to  me 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  lavor  It  very  much 
and   will    be   delighted   to    write   the   South 
Carolina  Congressmen   urging   their  support 
of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  .\  May, 

c;iir/. 

Depart.ment  op   Game.   Fish,   and 
Parks, 

Pierre  S.  Dak..  June  21.  1967. 
Hon  Thomas  M  Pelly. 
House  of  Represimtatives. 
Wa.^hington  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pei  ly  :  Tliank  vou  for  informing 
me  of  the  provisions  of  H  R    1018!) 

The  South  Dakota  Department  of  Game, 
Pish  and  Parks  endorses  H  R.  10189, 

I  am  not  presently  aware  of  any  surplus 
federal  lands  In  .South  Dakota  which  are 
readily  adapted  to  park  use.  However.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  better  use  ior  such  lands 
wherever  they  may  exist. 
Sincerely. 

R.  A  HoDciNs. 

Director 

Tennessee  Depart.ment 

OF  Conservation. 
Nailiville.  June  12.  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

De-\r  Representative  Pelly-  Thank  you 
for  giving  me  'he  opportunitv  to  comment 
on  your  bill  HR  I0I89.  lei;islatlon  which 
would  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  to  allow  certain  surplus  federal  proper- 
ties to  be  donated  to  the  sttites  and  their 
sub-dlvlsions  tor  the  purpose  of  parks  and 
recreational  areas. 

This  Is  a  proposal  which  I  can  whole- 
heartedly endorse  We  are  involved  in  a  great- 
ly expanded  program  nf  park  and  recreation 
area  development  in  Tennessee  .it  both  the 
State  and  local  levels  and  the  availability  of 
surplus  federal  properties  to  us  -vithout 
monetary  consideration  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial. It  Is  my  understanding  that  educa- 
tional institutions  ;nuy  receive  such  proper- 
ties at  the  present  time  without  monetary 
consideration  and  we  believe  it  proper  that 
park  and  recreation  functions  of  govern- 
mental aisencies  be  given  the  ^ame  considera- 
tion. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  mailing  a  copy 
of  this  reply  to  each  member  of  the  Tennessee 
congressional  delegation  and  urge  that  they 
support  HR- 10189. 
Sincerely, 

fi.  Boyd  Garrett. 

Washington  State. 

Parks  .Association. 
Bremerton.  Wash.  June  15.  1267. 
Hon   Thomas  M   Pelly, 

House    of    Representatives.    Rayburn    House 
Office    Building.    Washington.    DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Pelly     We  were  pleased  to  read 
that  you  have   introduced  a  bill   to  permit 
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the  government  to  donate  surplus  holdings 
to  cities,  counties,  and  .state  for  park  r 
recreatlonal  use  .At  our  IHth  annual  Wash- 
ington State  Parks  Association  convention 
(October  1965 1  a  re-'olutlon  was  adopted  t  > 
give  support  to  any  bill  which  would  ameiKl 
the  Federal  Property  and  Adnilnlstrathe 
.Services  .Act  of  1949  .so  that  government  sur- 
plus lands  can  be  made  available  to  publi.' 
park  or  public  recreation  agencies  at  up  -.i 
100  per  cent  public  benefit  allowance 

Mr  Pelly.  the  Washington  State  Parks  As- 
sociation will  give  your  bill  all  the  support  Wf 
can  muster  and  also  encourage  other  organi- 
zations to  do  likewise  In  our  next  .Associ- 
ation newsletter  I  would  like  to  mention  thi^ 
bin  and  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  ghe 
n-ie  the  number  of  your  bill  and  any  other 
information  which  could  be  used  In  our  news- 
letter  to  Inform  our  member  orgunizatlon- 
I  also  would  appreciate  ,iiiy  suBftcstlons  you 
may  have  for  iis  m  supportir.g  yoiir  bill.  We 
deeply  appreciate  your  Interest  in  helplni' 
parks  and  recreation. 
Yours  truly. 

S.  P    -P.AT-  Carey. 

Vice  President. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Conservation  Depart .mfnt, 

Madi<on.  June  12.  1967. 
Hon    Thomas  M    Pflly, 
House  of  Repre^>'ntal;ies. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C . 

Dear  .Mr.  Pelly:  I  would  like  to  take  thl.? 
opportunity  to  Uiank  you  lor  your  letter  ii 
June  5  calling  my  attention  to  H.R  10189. 
This  .imendment  to  the  Surplus  Propertv  Act 
oi  1944  IS  most  timely. 

The  federal,  state  and  local  units  of  go\ - 
ernment  are  presently  struggling  to  .icqulro 
the  needed  open  space  and  park  lands.  As 
you  ,ire  aware,  many  states  have  passed 
sizable  bond  issues  and  other  special  taxes 
designed  for  this  purpose  The  population 
growth  and  the  '.and  iirice  escalation  coupled 
with  the  citi/en.,'  desire  tor  outdoor  recrea- 
tio.-i  make  it  most  difficult  to  acquire  the 
needed  acres 

The  value  to  the  nation  in  having  open 
space  and  park  lands  where  its  citizens  ran 
pause  and  recreate  and  restructure  (heir 
thinking  cannot  be  minimized.  Your  bill 
H.R  10189  can  greatly  contnbute  to  Th*> 
fulfillment  of  this  need. 

May  I  wish  you  success  in  its  final  passage 
Very  truly  yours. 

L.  P.  VOICT, 
Conservation  Director. 

Wyoming  Recreation  Commission. 

Cheyenne,  July  3,  1967 
Hon.  Thomas  M,  Pelly. 
House  of  Reprc.ientatiies, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Pelly:  Thank  you 
for  the  mform.ition  concerning  your  H.R 
10189.  We  m  Wyoming  are  certainly  quit? 
aware  that  your  ameiidmen"  would  aid  our 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Program  tre- 
mendously. 

I  am  preparing  .i  letter  of  endorsement  o: 
the  amendment   'j    jur   Wyoming  Congres- 
sional Delegation  .md  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  for  your  liles. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  R.  Rodermel. 

D.'-cctO'- 

June  23.  19G7 
Hon.  William  H.  Harrison. 
House  of  Repre^entattics. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congrf.ssma:;  Harrison:  The  Wyo- 
lumt:  Reoreailon  Commission  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  Representative  Thcmas  M.  Pelly'" 
H.R.  10189.  which  amends  'he  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944,  The  .amendment  would 
allow  certain  surplus  Federal  properties  to 
be  donated  to  the  states  and  iheir  subdUl- 
sions  for  the  purpose  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas 
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Our  state  appropriation  has  been  extremely 
small  over  the  past  years  to  the  State  Parks 
C  mmlssion  Now  that  the  State  Parks  Com- 
ir.i.ssion  has  been  combined  with  the  Land 
..nd  Water  Conservation  Commission,  we 
must  pinch  our  purse  strings  even  tighter. 

Should  surplus  properties  become  available 
to  us,  you  can  rest  assured  that  we  stand  to 
pront.  Your  support  of  the  amendment  would 
bo  most  helpful  to  us. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  R    Rodermel, 

Director. 

The  above  letter  also  sent  to  Senator  Gale 
McGee  and  Senator  Hansen. 


Mallory  Decision  Blocks  Justice  Again 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursdai/,  February  8,  1968 
Mr.  FISHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years 
aao  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
(kcision  which  freed  a  guilty  rapist. 
Known  a.s  the  Mallory  ca.se,  the  action 
va.s  ba.sed  purely  upon  a  technicality— 
iliat  of  requiring  a  suspect  to  be  imme- 
diately arraigned  before  a  magistrate 
following  arrest.  Already  that  strange 
cieci-sion  has  forced  the  i  elea.se  of  a  num- 
ber of  de.sperate  criminals.  Tlie  Nation's 
Capitol  has  been  shocked  by  the  recent 
iflease  of  a  self-confe.ssed  killer,  not  be- 
cau.se  of  any  mistreatment  of  the  crimi- 
i.al.  or  nny  claim  he  vas  denied  his  legit- 
imate rii'hts  ordinarily  required  during 
an  investigation  and  trial,  but  only  be- 
cause of  a  slight  delay  m  arraignment  of 
[lie  guilty  man. 

It  v.-ill  be  recalled  tiiat  the  House  of 
lUpi-esentatives  on  two  occasions,  several 
years  aso.  approved  legislation  designed 
to  correct  the  Court's  error.  But  in  each 
instance  ihe  House  action  v,-as  blocked 
in  I  he  Senate.  Recently  we  succeeded  in 
getting  .some  language  approved  in  an 
anticrime  bill  which  is  applicable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  can  only  hope 
this  effort  will  not  be  knocked'  down 
when  it  Is  tested  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

t.'ndcr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  February  6.  1968,  edition  of  the 
E'.ening  Star.  That  editorial  follows: 

U.NPf.NisHED  Murder 

With  obvious  reluctance,  a  District  judge 
.   last   week   freed    the   self-confessed   killer  of 
the  widow  of  J.-,mes  F.  Mitchell,  a  prominent 
W.tsnington  physician. 

What  this  miscarri.Tee  o:  j-.-stice  puts  be- 
fore us  is  a  shocking  example  of  the  Mallory 
Ri:Ie  at  work— the  rule  which,  to  the  dismay 
Of  this  comnv>.::iity's  --libemr-  element,  has 
been  modified  to  some  extent  by  Title  III  of 
tl-.e  new  District  crime  law. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  wa.s  suffocated  in  her  Dupont 
Circle  home  two  years  .-;go  by  Harrv  Gross  in 
a  dispute  over  money.  Gross,  a  handyman, 
confessed  after  l;e  detector  tests  had  pointed 
to  him  as  the  guilty  partv.  Now.  there  was  no 
flalni  that  any  third  degree  tactics  had  been 
used  by  the  police,  no  contention  that  the 
roniession  was  not  voluntarr.  And,  of  course, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  indicate  that  the 
Jury  had  found  an  Innocent  man  guilty  of 
this  murder. 

The  police,  however,  had  waited  four  hours 
y.-.T  the  lie  detector  tests  before  taking 
Gr.^ss  to  a  magistrate  for  arraignment.  And 
t.'iis  delay,  under  the  blindly  mechanical 
operation  of  the  Mallory  Rule,  was  held  by 
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the  Court  of  Appeals  to  necessitate  reversal 
of  the  conviction  and,  cventuallv,  the  release 
of  the  killer.  The  appellate  judges  probably 
were  right,  yet  nothing  could  more  clearly 
Illustrate  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  Maf- 
lory  Rule — a  rule  concerned  with  a  matter 
of  procedure  and  not  with  the  question  of 
whether  Justice  has  been  done. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica  said  that  he  ordered 
the  release  of  Gross  "with  reluctance  "  and 
that  -If  the  new  crime  bill  had  been  in  effect 
when  this  man  confessed  he  would  not  be  set 
free  today." 

We  hope  that  the  moaners  and  the  groan- 
ers  will  give  a  little  thought  to  this— espe- 
cially those  who  say.  although  they  must 
know  better,  that  Title  III  revives  •"arrests 
for  Investigation."  It  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Since  Mallory  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  constitutional  issue  we  would 
also  like  to  think  that  we  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  contention  that  Title  III  will  be 
held  unconstitutional  "in  the  light  of  the 
Mallory  Rule."  This  probablv  is  a  vain  hope 
however,  since  any  such  claim  must  spring 
not  from  deliberate  misrepre.sentatlon  but 
from  total  ignorance 

Title  III  may  have  its  imperfections  and  if 
so  Congress  can  correct  them  a,s  experience 
d?monstrates  the  fact  Me;,:iwhlle.  we  would 
rather  take  our  chances  with  this  new  law 
than  with  a  Judicial  rule  which  irees  a  con- 
fessed killer  or  a  confessed  rapist  ,MaIlorvi 
to  walk  the  streets  of  this  citv 
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C.  Austin  Barker  and  the  Real  Issues  in 
the  Gold  Cover  Question 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  for  Federal  Reserve  notes— see 
state  of  the  Union   message.   Congres- 

siON.-iL  Record,  January  17.  page  143 

raises  serious  questions  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Better  to  understand  the  .significance 
of  this  proposal.  I  have  read  the  explana- 
tion by  C.  Austin  Barker,  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemp- 
hill,  Noyes,  and  economist  for  that 
firm. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  for  their 

con  .si  deration,  Mr,  Barker's  conci.se  yet 

comprehensive  analysis,  which  follows: 

Proposed    Reiwoval     of     25-Percent     Gold 

Cover   for   Federal    Reserve   Notes 

In  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage on  January  17th,  one  of  his  kev  recom- 
mendations was  that  having  assured  the 
world  that  America's  full  gold  stock  .<tood 
behind  its  commitment  to  maintain  the  price 
of  gold  at  $35  nn  ounce,  it  must  back  up 
this  commitment  "by  legislating  now  to  free 
our  gold  reserves".  The  president  undoubted- 
ly is  referring  to  the  fact  that  U.S.  Treasury 
gold  stock  declined  in  recent  month.-;  to 
$11,984  billion,  the  lowest  level  in  30  vears. 
Current  estimates  are  that  we  lost  about  SI 
billion  for  the  entire  year.  Of  this  total  gold 
stock,  about  S10.2  billion  was  to  be  held  as 
backing  for  the  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Thus 
there  is  now  less  than  S2  billion  of  so-called 
"free  gold",  not  counting  a  gold  obligation 
of  SI  billion  to  the  IMF. 

Last  year,  there  were  bills  prepared  in  the 
Senate  and  House  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
but  they  were  not  pushed.  In  the  new  Con- 
gress bills  already  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  remove  the  gold 
backing  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  The  announcement  of  one  bill  called 


It  ■  .1  necessary  first  step  to  ease  the  balance- 
of-paynients  problems"  and  further    that  its 
removal   would   give   the  U.S.   an   additional 
$10  billion  to  meet  foreign  demand  for  gold 
Tliere   is   much   misunderstanding   of   and 
misinformation    on    what    the    "gold    cover" 
law  really  means.  Tliere  have  been  numerous 
statements    by    government    officials     Con- 
gressmen   and    others    that   we    must    repeal 
the  gold   cover  law  to   free  up  our  gold   re- 
serves so  the  entire  gold  stock  stands  behind 
the   effort    to   hold   down   the   price  of  gold 
to    j.35    an    ounce.    For    example,    at    various 
times   when    there    lias   been   a    loss   of  con- 
fidence  in    the    dollar   or    the   pound,    there 
arises   a  strong  demand   for  gold   in   lieu   of 
currencies  and  the  U.S.  is  forced  to  dump  its 
Treasury    gold    nn    the    open    market    like    a 
surplus  commodity   to  prevent   the  price  of 
gold  from  rising  above  $35  an  ounce.  In  the 
Bretlon    Woods   ..greement.    the   US.    agreed 
to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  either  by  buv- 
mg  it  at  .*35  an  ounce  on  the  open  market 
or  by  selling  it  at   the  same  price.  However 
in   view  of  our   17  years   of   balance-of-pay- 
nients  deficits  since  1949  we  have  been  forced 
to  sell  over  512  billion  of  our  Treasury  gold 
to  hold  the  price  down  ;nd  have  been  able 
to  do  verv  little  buying.  .Such  gold  as  we  did 
ouy  was  usually  suppied  by  iriendiy  nations 
as  a  good  neighbor  gesture. 

Our  gold  cover  law  does  hot  i)revcnt  the 
sale  of  gold  by  the  U.S.  but  if  such  sale 
violates  the  25'  stattitorv  reserve  require- 
ment, there  are  disclplinarv  measures  which 
become  mandatory  and  in  themselves  could 
correct  the  payments  deficits  by  penalty 
taxes  ,ind  penalty  interest  rate  Increases 
The^e  decisions  must  be  followed  by  the  U  S 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve.  What  the  gold 
cover  removal  advocates  are  saving  by  im- 
plication is  that  they  do  not  wish  to  accept 
the  disciplinary  measures  that  are  manda- 
tory for  balancing.  This  is  the  real  policv 
i.sstie  that  should  be  brought  be.'ore  the 
public  so  let  US  examine  it. 

The  entire  SlI  f)84  billion  of  US  inoretarv 
gold  Is  already  available  for  sale  becau.se 
the  present  fiold  cover  law  permits  temporary 
and  repeated  suspensions  of  its  application 
by  the  Fed  m  case  the  gold  drops  below  the 
25-:  limit.  A  previous  Confess  provided 
penalties  m  the  gold  cover  requirement  law 
If  gold  dropped  below  25'-.  The.se  penalties 
could  be  painful  but  were  prcvlded  as  a  dis- 
cipline to  force  future  Administrations  and 
C,.ngre.ss  to  actually  .liminate  the  payments 
deficit.  If  the  deficits  become  so  serious  tha* 
they  would  cause  a  drain  on  US.  gold  to  a 
level  below  the  statutory  reserve  requirement 
of  25"  nf  outstanding  Federal  Re.serve  notes 
I  our  national  paper  currency),  the  penalties 
would   become   mandatory. 

For  example,  if  the  gold  drops  below  25'^. 
•o  20'--.  there  is  a  mandatorv  req-.tirement 
that  the  Fed  charge  a  tax  cf  not  more  than 
1"  against  the  Federal  Reserve  svstem  and 
the  Fed  must  add  that  percentage  to  its  re- 
discount rate  Another  stiffer  tax  and  interest 
ijenalty  follows  if  it  drops  below  20 'r,  to 
IT'j'".  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  tax  of 
3 '2''-  and  it  is  mandatorv  that  a  like  per- 
centage be  ..dded  to  the  rediscount  rate 
.'ilso.  If  the  cold  reserve  drops  from  17',  : 
to  15-:.  another  I'^'T  tax  must  be  follo-w-ed 
by  another  1'^,"  increase  in  the  rediscount 
i-ate. 

There  is  r-bout  $41  billion  of  Federal  Re- 
.-erve  notes  outstanding.  If  the  cold  stock 
orair.ed  away  to  20  ,  .  or  $8  2  billio".  the  first 
penalties  operate.  If  it  drains  down  to  about 
57  2  Ijillion  il7U':i,  the  second  penalty 
.-teps  operate  and  if  it  drains  down  to  $6,1 
billion  ilo").  the  third  step  of  penalties 
operates.  For  example,  if  the  Treasurv  taxes 
the  Fed.  say  ^  ^  .  in  this  first  step,  this  per- 
centage would  also  be  added  to  the  rcdis- 
1  nunt  rate  ff  the  Fed  which  -s  tiow  4i  ,  . 
Thus  the  first  change  in  rediscount  fate 
would  be  to  4',  c-,  xhs  second  percentage 
rate  added  to  the  red. count  rate  would 
bring  it  to  6-„ ':  and  the  third  ]i_,  percent- 
.-.ge    points    added    to    the    rediscount    rate 
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would  brliiK  It  to  75,  ■:  This  would  Indeed 
induce  monetary  discipline  an  the  entire 
economy  and  the  hl?h  Interest  rfites  could 
either  force  Congresa  to  cut  back  enough 
foreign  aid  .ind  non-V'letnam  military  ex- 
penditures ibroad  to  eliminate  the  pay- 
ments deficit  or  In  themselves  bring  a  flow 
of  capital  in  from  abniad  which  would  get 
our  pavments  Into  balance  (with  some  pain 
to  foreign  countries  and  a  possible  down- 
turn in  the  U  S  economy  If  money  rates 
alone  had  to  do  the  Jobi 

However,  the  imbedded  discipline  power  in 
'he  present  cover  law  is  .bvlouslv  not  wanted 
by  the  Administration  A  remnvrnl  if  the  gold 
cover  18  not  .1  necessary  tlrst  step  to  ease 
the  balance-of- payments  problems  In  It- 
self It  win  do  nothing  to  help  the  payments 
dettclt  and  may  even  cause  harm  through  a 
further  loss  In  confidence  because  its  removal 
is  considered  .\  sign  of  weakness  Nor  Is  Its 
removal  needed  to  .issure  the  world  that 
we  will  maintain  -he  price  of  gold  at  »35 
an  ounce  becnxise  we  can  do  that  under  the 
present  gold  cover  system  The  government 
'.s  still  spending  enormous  sums  on  foreign 
.lid  and  military  commitments  abroad  and 
Is  proposing  further  penalties  on  U  S  cor- 
porations' foreign  subsidiaries  .n  hankers 
who  lend  abroad  (trr.de  credltfii  and  on 
\merlcan  n•^velers  abroad  :n  hopes  if  off- 
setting this  military  and  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing. 

Our    1967    balance-of-pavments    deficit    .s 

not  official  vet  but  is  hinted  to  be  around  84 
billion  It  would  be  more  except  f^r  official 
arruigements  wherebv  foreign  official  short- 
renn  .ussets  in  -he  U  3  were  converted  into 
long-term'  Investments  1  Investments  of 
more  than  one  vear  are  statistically  treated 
as  capital  mrtowi  Morecer  I  suspect  that 
some  ol  the  vear-end  rush  of  outflow  may 
fall  into  calendar  vear  1968  so  that  the  pay- 
ments deficit  probably  is  greater  than  has 
been  reported  to  dale  -ind  Its  economic  effect 
Is  biused  on  actualities,  not  statistics 

According  to  the  latest  official  estimate 
available,  a  few  months  ago,  the  US  short- 
term  liabilities  to  foreigners  totaled  »35  bil- 
lion .including  the  »4  8  billion  US.  dollar 
holdings  of  the  IMFi  Moreover  the  Fed  had 
85  billion  of  currency  'swap  '  credit  last  sum- 
mer of  which  only  S800  million  was  used  to 
stabilize  gold  .md  the  dollar  because  of  the 
Arib-Israell  W  ir  Bv  November  30.  1967,  It 
had  to  apply  for  another  ?1  ^5  billion  of  swap 
credit,  following  Britain's  devaluation  A 
large  proportion  must  have  been  used  up  In 
the  British  devaluation  crisis  and  such  US 
swaps  become  due  In  six  months 

We  live  m  a  world  of  exchange  controls. 
lET  ■voluntary  programs'  etc  .  and  now 
manv  expect  further  ixmtrols  which  are  not 
a  remedy  and  only  weaken  confidence  In  the 
dollar  and  pit  protectionism  against  tree 
world  trsde  Thus,  some  who  request  the  re- 
peal if  the  gold  cover  law.  bv  implication  do 
not  want  this  discipline  of  balancing  to  be- 
come mandatory  Some  others  who  ask  for  Its 
reneal  simply  do  not  like  gold  or  our  gold- 
exchange  standard  Yet  the  latter  have  not 
devise<l  a  non-gold  international  .flat) 
money  -.hat  will  be  acceptable  in  world  trade 
or  avoid  worldwide  infiatlon  without  exces- 
sive contriils  over  people  and  money 

These  are  the  real  Issues  behind  the  gold 
cover  drama 
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Concurrent    Reiolution    Introduced 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEHRESEINTA TIVES 
Thursday.  Ffbruary  8.  1968 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr  Speaker  the  pas- 
.sa  ;^•  of  thf  amendment  vestprday  to  the 
bill  to  ;imp"d  the  Expor'-Imtwrt  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  prevent  any  Commiuiist- 


bloc  country  v.ho  supplies  stratetnc  ma- 

ter.al.s  to  North  V'letnajn  to  obtain  credit 
is  an  indication  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  no  lontJ"r  intt-nd  t/i  prnvuif  icn- 
iiomic  benpflt.s  to  those  nations  who  aid 
North  V'it'tiiams    .var  machine. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  which.  I  think,  will  «o  further 
in  statins  this  mood  of  the  Coo'^ress  and 
the  American  ijecple 

Tlie  resoluti  in  expresses  the  .sense  of 
Congre.s,s  'that  the  Go\'ernmi'nt  of  the 
United  States  should  not  consider  fur- 
ther expansions  of  trade  and  crtdit  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eitst  European 
saU'llites  unless  there  is  dcmonstiable 
evidence  that  their  actions  md  iv.licies 
with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
redirected  toward  msurintr  iieace  and  an 
honorable  settlement  and  imless  there 
IS  demonstrable  i-\id.nct'  that  they  agree 
to  abandon  their  policv  of  support  for 
.so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  ' 

In  the  !)ast,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued to  turn  to  the  United  States  for 
trade — -oarticularlv  in  industrial  rquio- 
ment  and  machinery,  technolotiicul  in- 
novations, synthetics,  lightweiaht  met- 
als— to  overcome  their  own  economic  and 
technoloeical  saps 

The  Sovif-t^s  have  admitted  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  such  items  here  than  to 
engage  in  the  research,  development  and 
production  ihem.seUes 

We  increa.sin'-;lv  today  hear  talk  of 
detente  and  "buildinK  bridges."  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  m  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  address  broached  the  idea  of  un- 
dertaking educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes with  China.  He  also  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  talk  on  exchange  of 
basic  food  crop  materials. 

While  there  is  a  fa.shionable  ring  late- 
ly to  words  like  detente  and  building 
bridges,  we  as  a  nation  must  never  for- 
tret  that  we  are  .it  war  We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  more  than  500.000 
American  men  in  Vietnam,  and  we  are 
spending  over  S25  billion  a  year— that  is 
about  $70  million  a  day— in  the  fight 
there  against  the  Communist  aggressors 
We  also  must  not  lose  .sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  supplies  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  war  needs  of  our  ad- 
versar>-  The  Kremlin,  then,  holds  a  key 
to  the  .solution  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia.  For  if.  in  the  spirit  of  detente  and 
Glassboro,  the  Kremlin  stopped  its  aid 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  be  forced  to  the  conference  fables 

Has  our  'bridge  bmlding"  :n  the  past- 
year  been  successful?  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
have  increased  their  .lid  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  have  refused  to  use  their  con- 
siderable influence  to  bring  abtnit  a  peace 
in  Asia  They  continue  to  [xiur  money  and 
material  into  Cuba  and  supply  the  guer- 
rilla forces  in  Latin  America  They  were 
openly  involved  in  the  beginnin'.s  of  the 
Arab-Israel  war  last  June,  and  are  now 
rebuilding  the  Arab  Nations'  war  ma- 
chine 

Certainly,  all  of  us  desire  a  relaxation 
of  East-West  tensions,  a  cooperative 
world  of  nations  building  bridges  to 
IDeace.  But  there  can  be  no  peace  until 
there  is  a  peaceful  solution  in  Vietnam. 
Let  us  tell  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist-bloc  nations  that  peace  is 
the  price  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
Let  us  say  to  the  Kremlin  that  until  there 
IS  a  clear  demonstration  that  they  want 
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peace  in  Asia,  not  war.  and  are  willing 
to  work  to  that  end.  our  storehouses  and 
credit  facilities  are  closed  to  them. 

Some  .spokesmen  will  immediately 
point  out  that  the  Soviets  only  purchase 
items  .such  as  ballpoint  pens  and  perma- 
nent press  material.  However,  Bernard 
Baruch  once  said  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  nonstrategic  item  in  time  of  war. 

The  purcha.se  of  cheap,  good  quality 
ballpoint  pens  or  whatever  non- 
strategic  item  it  may  be  enables  the 
Soviets  to  concentrate  its  resources  and 
manpower  on  building  SAM  rockets, 
rifles,  radars,  and  trucks  for  u.se  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Without  the  steady  flow  of  material 
from  other  Communist  countries,  North 
Vietnam  would  be  forced  to  the  bar- 
gaining tables.  If  we  continue  to  help  the 
nations  of  the  Communist  bloc,  we  are 
.seriously  undercutting  our  own  national 
efforts  and  those  efforts  of  our  fighting 
men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing this  concurrent  resolution,  the 
text  of  which  follows  i 

Co.vcuRRENT  Resolution 
Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  value 
of   trade   with    other   nations   when    there   is 
maximum  mutual  benefiti  ..nd 

Whereas  it  is  also  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
United  .st.ites  t>->  .secure  a  Just  and  honorable 
peace  in  ^k)uth  Vletnami  and 

Whercp.s  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  E:isr 
European  satellites,  by  providing  a  vast  ina- 
lorlty  of  the  m.iteriais  of  wir  furnished  tc, 
Vorth  VIetn.im  'o  prosecute  aggression 
against  Its  neighbor,  are  In  a  position  to 
exert  Infiuencc  to  effect  ii  peace  in  Southeast 
.Asia:  .iTid 

Wherc;is  the  .Soviet  Union  .ind  I's  Ea.<;t 
European  satellites  ire  evidently  pursuing  .i 
•lollcv  designed  to  increase  trade  .ind  expand 
■redlt  with  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas   commerce    is   a   powerful    Instru- 
ment not  only  for  promoting   international 
peace  and  good   will  but  also  as  recoenlzec: 
weapons  for  preventing  or  prosecuting  vv.ir 
N'uw  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  ReDrefentatiit  ■ 
like  Senate  concurnng) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
..f  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  not  consider  furtl-.er 
expanslons  of  trade  and  credit  with  the  Sov;ei 
Union  .md  its  E.isl  European  .satellites  unle.ss 
there  is  demonstrable  evidence  th.it  their  ;i'- 
tions  and  i>olicles  with  regard  to  Southeast 
Asia  have  been  redirected  toward  insurintt 
peace  .it:d  an  honorable  settlement  and  u:.- 
iess  there  is  demonstrable  evidence  that  thcv 
..gree  to  .ibandon  their  policy  of  support  !or 
so-called  wars  of  isational   liberation. 


Time  To  Do  What's  Necessary:    Nation 
Must   Unshackle   Military 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

f   I  ^LI^c>R^•I^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Fchruarv  8.  196S 
Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Uieuo.  Calif..  Union  '". 
February  1.  1968: 

Time  To  Do  What  Is  Necess.art:  Nation 
MtJST   UNSH.ACKLE    Mii.rr.ARY 

Is  There  an  American  whose  blood  Is  not 
boiling  today;  who  does  not  think  that 
American  honor  h.is  been  demeaned? 
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Several  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
f  lilted  States  of  America  .^ald  the  allies  were 
winning  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

rhe  Communist  contempt  and  response 
was  Instantaneous  and  unmistakable.  Puny, 
primitive  North  Korea  with  no  navy  worthy 
i.f  the  iiiune  captured  u  highly  important 
cssel  of  the  United  States  and  Is  holding  the 
,rew  and  ship  while  we  impotently  dance  the 
diplomatic  minuet 

Only  a  few  American  ships  have  been 
c;iptured  in  history — none  during  the  malor 
world  wars  .And  in  each  case  the  United 
.-t.ites'  retaliation  was  .sw'ift.  sure  and  effec- 
:;ve  to  prevf  nt   future   piracy. 

Now  In  another  direct  slap  at  our  president 
.  nd  our  nation,  plainly  labelled  as  such  by 
the  enemy,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
:  lunched  their  biggest  offensive  of  the  war  In 
Snitheast  Asia  on  two  battle  fronts — the 
i-.juntrysldee  and  the  cities. 

They  atUicked  the  headquarters  of  the 
Miilitary  commander  In  Vietnam.  They  be- 
-tiged  our  embassy  in  Saigon  for  six  hourt 
,.iKi  sent  .Embassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  Into 
hiding  Ttiey  attacked  billets  for  military 
men.  killed  military  f>ersonnel  and  civilians 
m  the  streets  of  all  major  cities  In  South 
\ielnam;  destroyed  millions  of  dollars  worth 
t  .ilrcraft  attacked  the  presidential  palace 
.•nd  raised  the  North  Vietnamese  flag  in  key 
;ireas 

For  years  our  military  men  have  been 
asking  for  the  go-ahead  sl^al  in  Vietnam 
to  bring  sure  victory.  We  have  the  power  to 
do  It.  the  commanders  to  direct  It  and  the 
resources  to  support  it. 

The  determln.atlon  to  win  our  wars  is 
woven  into  the  tradition  of  America.  We  lost 
r.  In  Korea  In  1953.  not  on  the  battlefield, 
but  at  the  diplomatic  tables  where  the  peace 
WMs  half  concluded. 

We  paid  the  price  of  that  appeasement  In 
t!)e  capture  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  North 
Korea  which  can  be  Interpreted  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  Intensification  of  Communist 
acgression  today  In  South  Vietnam. 

Unless  we  alter  the  restraint  {xDllcy  on  the 
military  we  will  pay  a  far  greater  price.  Al- 
r-iidy  the  pacification  program  for  the  coun- 
trvslde  has  been  inestimably  lengthened  by 
t'le  Viet  Cong  att.acks  In  the  cities.  What 
firmer  can  believe  he  is  safe  from  terrorism 
u  hen  his  cousin  in  the  city  Is  not? 

We  will  now  have  u  harder  time  convincing 
tur  allies  that  we  are  not  bogged  down 
interminably  in  Vietnam  a.t  the  expense  of 
I  :;r  other  world  responsibilities. 

How  will  we  be  able  to  convince  the  world 
we  are  winning  when  our  own  embassy  In 
■-agon  Is  besiegedl"  -And  think  of  the  propa- 
L-.inda  Ho  Chi  Minh  now  Is  beaming  at  Oom- 
niunist  revoUnonists! 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  cry  over 
.sDilt  milk-  It  is  time  for  men  in  government 
With  the  attitudes  of  Washington.  Lincoln. 
Stephen  Decatur,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
John  Paul  Jones. 

This  Is  the  time  for  men  with  the  Instinct 
fir  Mctory.  the  courage  to  do  what  must  be 
t:  ne  by  ourselves  for  ourselves;  and  for  men 
:  wisdom  who  wlU  listen  to  the  military 
'  >minanders  who  have  been  saying  all  along 
*-  iw  best  to  do  It. 


Jet  Noise  Fight  in  the  Open 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  more 
than  20  previous  occasions  I  have  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues  in  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  aircraft  noise — a  iijenace 
which  disrupts  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
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our  residents  who  live  in  the  shadow  of 
our  Nation's  airports. 

I  have  repeatedly  maintained  that  .let 
noise  is  a  national  problem  which  can 
only  be  reduced  by  Federal  action.  In 
August  of  1965  I  requested  the  President 
to  appoint  a  White  Hou.se  Commission  to 
study  the  problem  and  recommend  Fed- 
eral action.  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  immediate  response  and  lor  hi.s 
recognition  of  the  problem.  In  Fcbru.ii-y 
1966,  in  his  transportation  message  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  White  House  task 
force  to  "draft  an  action  program  to 
attack  this  problem." 

As  a  result  of  the  task  force  study  and 
report  the  administration  ha.s  requested 
passage  of  H.R.  3400,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  es- 
tablish minimum  aircraft  noise  stand- 
ards for  use  in  certifying  aircraft.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  legislation  at  the 
close  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. In  addition  I  have  introduced 
broader  legislation,  H  R.  1398,  tn  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  establish  regulations  on  modifications 
of  airports  and  of  aircraft,  to  reduce 
noise  and  to  encourage  compatible  land 
use  planning  programs  at  the  local  level 
to  create  noise  buffer  zones. 

On  January  17,  1968, 1  introduced  H.R. 
14677,  a  bill  to  ci'eate  an  airport-airway 
trust  fund  to  finance  airport  develop- 
ment and  aircraft  noise  research 
through  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  on 
aircraft  fuel  and  to  increase  the  aircraft 
passenger  tax  from  5  to  10  percent. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics,  I  expressed  the  view  that 
the  major  obstacle  to  progress  in  reduc- 
ing jet  noise  was  the  cost  factor.  I  be- 
lieve that  American  industry* — the  air- 
lines and  the  aircraft  engine  manufac- 
turers have  the  skill  and  know  how  to 
produce  a  quieter  jet  engine.  This  would 
admittedly  be  a  costly  project  but  it 
could  bring  relief — by  reducing  noise  by 
10  to  15  percent. 

Last  year  I  was  advised  that  at  least 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  aircraft  engine 
manufacturers  had  already  constructed 
prototypes  of  a  quieter  jet  engine.  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  started  a  5-year,  S50  million 
program  to  develop  a  prototype.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  could  accelerate  our  effort 
to  reduce  jet  noise  by  establishing  noise 
standards  now — to  be  applicable  at  a 
given  date  in  the  future  and  by  making 
it  crystal  clear  to  the  airplane  manu- 
facturers that  unless  the  .specifications 
are  met  by  that  time  aircraft  will  not  be 
certified. 

On  February  6.  1968.  a  major  battle 
in  the  fight  to  reduce  jet  noise  developed 
when  the  Airport  Operators  Council  In- 
ternational withdrew  from  membership 
in  the  National  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 
Council,  an  industrywide  organization 
formed  9  years  ago  to  combat  the  jet 
noise  problem. 

The  Airport  Operators  Council  has 
supported  Federal  legislation  to  attack 
the  noise  problem.  This  organization  has 
been  a  responsible  spokesman  for  the 
airport  operators.  They  have  helped  draw 
attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
by  their  action  this  week. 
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For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  place  in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  the 
complete  text  of  the  release  i.ssued  by  the 
Airpoit  Operators  Council  on  February* 
6,  1968: 

.San  Diego — A  major  battle  over  jet  air- 
craft noise  loomed  today  when  the  operators 
of  the  nation's  leading  airports  broke  with 
the  airlines  and  alrcralt  manufacfarers. 
charging  that  efforts  of  these  two  segments 
of  the  aviation  Industry  "have  been  largely 
a  smoke  screen  which  prevents  ."iolution  of 
the  noise  problem." 

Directors  of  the  Airport  Operators  Council 
International,  repre.sentlng  airports  which 
handle  86'';  (jf  the  U.S.  domestic  airline 
business,  in  te.ssion  Jiere  voted  to  withdraw 
from  membership  in  the  National  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Council.  lnduslry-v.lde  or- 
ganization which  was  formed  9  years  ago  to 
seek  .solutions  to  Jet  noise. 

Terming  lurther  membership  futile,  the 
airport  lijjerators'  directors  set  forth  a  "posi- 
tive action"  program,  embracing  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  an  immediate  retrofit  program  tor  all 
present  jet  engines  which  would  lessen 
noise: 

2  urge  more  money  and  full  speed  ahead 
on  the  "quiet  engine"  program  now  \inder 
development  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  future  fami- 
lies of  Jet  engines: 

3.  total  support  for  pending  Congres- 
sional legislation  (HR  3400  and  S.  707) 
which  would  authorize  Federal  sUindards 
and   controls  of   Jet   aircraft   noise. 

These  bills  now  before  Concress  would  give 
the  Department  of  Transportation  the  jiow- 
er  to  certificate  new  aircraft  for  noise  ."Stand- 
ards and  to  regulate  noise  In  the  operation 
of  present  day  aircraft  by  retrofitting  of  Jet 
engines  if  necessary. 

James  R  Mettler.  Pre'^ident  of  .'\OCI,  de- 
clared. "We  of  the  airport  segment  of  the 
aviation  iiidustry  are  tired  of  being  the  scape- 
goat for  the  airlines  and  manufactu'-ers  As 
operators  of  airports,  we  can  exercise  no 
control  over  types  of  aircraft  being  built  for 
the  airlines.  We  have  no  control  over  flight 
patterns  or  air  routes  or  air  schedules. 

"In  brief,  this  is  a  Federal  matter  and  the 
sooner  we  achieve  the  necessary  logislat'on. 
the  .sooner  the  public  can  be  as.sured  of 
noise  relief  " 

Telegrams  concerning  the  Directors'  action 
were  forwarded  to  Secretary  .Alan  S  Boyd. 
Department  of  Transportation:  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America;  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  and  Air  Line  Pilots  .As- 
sociation. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  AOCI 
are  representatives  of  the  following  airport.-): 
Boston.  Chicago.  El  Paso.  Ix)s  Angeles  Miami. 
Nashville.  New  Orleans.  New  York.  Omaha. 
Rockford.  St  Louis,  San  Antonio.  San 
Francisco,  Seattle-Tacoma.  Syracuse.  Tokyo. 
Zurich, 

Te'.eeram  .sent  to  Hon  Alan  S  Boyd,  Sec- 
retary, US.  Department  of  Transportation. 
Was.hineton.  D  C. 

MESSAGE 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  AOCI. 
we  want  you  to  know  how  serious  airport 
operators  consider  the  aircraft  noise  problem 
and  liow  important  we  consider  the  Federal 
Interagency  noise  abatement  program  which 
you  head.  Accordingly,  by  action  of  AOCI 
board  of  direct.^rs  today,  we  request  AOCI 
representation  at  all  levels  of  the  interagency 
j)rogram  structure.  As  of  t'nis  date,  we  have 
advised  N.ANAC  of  our  withdrawal  from  that 
oreaiiization. 

.lA.MES  R.  Mettler. 
President     Airport    Operators    Council 
IntcnaXional. 


Telegram  sent  to  icilowing: 
Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president,  Air  Transport 
Association.  Washington,  DC. 
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Karl  O  H^rr,  Jr  ,  president.  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association    Washington,  D    C 

Charles  H  Ruby  president,  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association     Chicago     l\\ 

James  F  Bvrne.  president  Ainerlran  Asso- 
ciation of  Airport  Kxecutlves,  Bostt)n    Mass 

Lloyd  Hmton.  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Council, 
W.ishlngton.  D  C 

MESSAGE 

This  Is  to  .(dvlse  that  .ifter  careful  delib- 
eration the  general  board  of  directors  of 
AOCI  has  t'onchided  that  AOCI  can  no  longer 
oe  .1  member  of  NANAC  Absence  of  positive 
solutions  'ij  .ilrrr.i.'t  noise  prohlpms  -.hrough 
the  mechanism  of  NANAC  led  the  board  of 
directors  '<i  this  decision  We  believe  that 
ooordlnat:o:i  uf  our  respective  views  on  alr- 
i-raft  noise  should  be  continued  through 
uiirmal  association  channels 

James  R    Mettler. 
Prrxident     Airport    Operators    Council 
International 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
conKrps.si.inal  action  I  had  the  pnvilese 
of  coiiferriiiK  with  Seer  ft  a  it  of  Trans- 
po!  tatinn  Alan  3  Boyd  last  week  and  I 
am  convinced  chat  Secietaiy  Bo.vd  un- 
der^stands  the  problem  and  the  viiKenc.v 
to  nnd  '.rars  to  reduce  the  menace  of  jet 
noise 

The  lo:,'ical  first  step  is  the  enactment 
of  H  R  :i400  At  the  .'•amp  time  we  must 
accelerate  lu:  research  by  coordinating 
all  Government  activity  so  as  to  prevent 
duplication  of  research  activities.  We 
must  win  the  fight  aeainst  noise  and 
pollution  of  our  environment. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  Airport 
Operator.^  Council  and  I  anxiously  await 
and  look  for  the  same  realistic  approach 
to  the  noise  problem  from  the  airlines 
and  engine  manufacturers.  In  the  end  we 
ran  only  solve  the  noise  problem  by  a 
;oint  iTovernmcnt-pnvate  industry  ef- 
fort The  airport  operators  have  shown 
the  way  Now  is  the  time  for  -statesman- 
ship from  the  airlines  and  aircraft  en- 
gine manufacturers.  The  reduction  of  jet 
noise  throush  development  and  use  of 
quieter  jet  ent;ines  will  not  be  economi- 
cally or  operationally  beneficial  to  the 
airlines,  and  they  will  not  cooperate  un- 
less the  Congress  makes  it  clear  that 
minimum  standards  will  be  established 
and  .-itrictly  enforced 

Our  responsibility  is  clear.  We  must 
act  quickly  on  HR  3400  and  related 
noise  abatement  bills  now  pending  before 
the  90th  Congress. 


Firearmi   Resolution 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

■jV    MICHIOXN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  S,  1968 

Mr  DINOELL  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  on  firearms  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  of  California,  which  was 
carried  m  the  January-February  1968 
issue  of  Outdoor  California: 

Resolvtio.v    on    Pirear.ms 

Whereas  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I'f  .America  guarantees  the  people  of 
this  state  .md  nation  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
.md 

Whereas,  California  is  a  sport-minded  state, 
md    hundreds   of   thousands   of   Its   citizens 
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possess  firearms  used  for  hunting  and  other 
recreational  purposes,  and 

Whereas.  The  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
Is  that  state  and  local  laws  lmp<is|ng  harsh 
•md  certain  punishment  for  crimes  com- 
mitted while  armed  with  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  s\ipported  by  courts  and 
Juries,  provide  the  most  certain  combination 
for  adequate  control,  and 

Whereas,  Any  federal  firearms  legislation 
further  restricting  the  purchase  of  firearms 
by  responsible  citizens  would  be  a  dangerous 
infringement  on  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  could 
Impose  such  a  burden  on  the  sale.  [)ossesslon. 
.ind  use  of  firearms  for  legitimate  purposes 
that  it  would  completely  discourage,  and 
eventually  exclude  the  private  ownership  of 
all  guns;  and 

Whereas.  Any  such  legislation  could  seri- 
ously damage  the  recreational  economy  of 
the  state  and  nation,  damage  essential  wild- 
life conservation  programs  nnd  inflict  further 
federal  authority  on  powers  reserved  to  the 
states,   now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolied  by  the  Fish  and  Ga^ne  Commi.i- 
■iion  0/  the  State  of  Cahfornta  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  tJnlted  States  of  .America  is 
respectfully  requested  to  refrain  from  the 
passage  of  the  Dixld-Celler  Bill,  or  any  similar 
legislation  that  would  further  limit  the  rieht.'S 
of  citizens  of  this  country  to  possess  and  bear 
arms;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  any  proposed  new  legisla- 
tion be  carefully  studied  to  determine  If  It 
accomplishes  .i  worthwhile  purpose  and  not 
:ust  result  in  further  curtailment  of  the 
legitimate  citizen's  rl2ht  to  bear  firearms 
and  pursue  the  recreational  opportunities  of- 
fered by  this  nation,  .ind  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  upon  adoption  thereof,  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be  furnished  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia In  the  Conpress  of  the  United  States. 

Passed  unanimously. 


Vietnam — War  or  Peace 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T^'ur..dGV.  February  S.   196S 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  mine 
is  a  diverse  district,  rich  in  diverse  view- 
points on  the  questions  that  face  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Casimir  F  Sojka.  past  county 
commander.  New  York  Coimly,  American 
Legion,  is  a  constituent  of  mine.  In  a  re- 
cent speech,  lie  eloquently  presented  the 
case  for  .\mencan  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. I  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
to  let  It  be  understood  that  all  honest 
men  should  be  heard  on  this  vital  issue: 
Vietnam — War  or  Peace 

Never  In  the  lilstory  of  our  country  have 
our  free  people  been  united,  initially  at  least 
in  purpose  spirit  and  will — on  the  Issue  of 
■  Peace  or  War"  There  has  always  b?en  a  divi- 
sion— a  division  which  was  accompanied  by 
heated  If  not  bitter  and  vitriolic  debate  So 
too  today  we  have  the  same  division. 

Not  withstanding  such  initial  division,  we 
have  always  risen  on  each  occasion — became 
united  — for  fhe  sole  purpose  of  stopping  a 
Juggernaut  which  sought  to  envelop  the 
world  In  a  new  form  of  slavery — without 
rights,  hopes  or  human  dignity. 

Needless  to  say.  we  have  never  been  pre- 
pared adequately  for  War:  and  upon  entry 
into  a  conflict  many  r'f  our  people  feared 
that  we  would  lose  the  war  Nevertheless,  we 
t)ecame  united  In  purpose — In  the  course  of 
the  struggle — because  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
our   free   people    which    had   been    nurtured 
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and  developed  under  a  system  of  freedom  and 
democracy  that  the  world  had  never  before 
experienced. 

In  every  major  conflict — our  common  pur- 
pose had  a  slightly  different  name  or  epithet 
such  as: 

"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny"; 

"A  country  divided  (half  slave  and  half 
freei   can  not  survive  or  long  endure". 

"The  war  to  save  democracy"',  and 
Tlie  war  to  end  all  wars". 

It  mattered  not  vi,'hat  the  slogan  be'  We 
always  fought  for  ireedom's  cause  And  that 
has  been  our  salvation 

WHAT    Ol"     OIR    rlRPOSE    IN    VIETNAM 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam— to  ine-  Is  quite 
clear;  and  known  to  those  who  wish  to  see  or 
hear — even  though  It  has  been  clouded  by 
those  who  profess  gotxi.  misinformed  egg- 
heads peaceniks,  beatniks  and  second-guess- 
ing politicians  who  .seek  self  acclaim  or  ag- 
K'randlzement 

That  clear  purpose  is  simply  this-  Do  we 
wish  to  withdraw  irom  south-east  Asia  .md 
thereby  permit  billions  of  human  beings  to 
sink  and  drown  in  the  quick-sand  of  fear. 
Ignorance,  terror  .md  disease — with  no  op- 
portunity for  education,  or  self-determina- 
tion, or  self-development,  or  are  we.  as  the 
leading  western  power  going  to  help  them 
win  the  peace  .md  thereafter  participate 
with  them  In  developing  the  t.Ucnts  of  their 
people — and  the  v.ist  and  untapped  natural 
resources  — lor  the  benefit  of  Its  peoples  and 
the  world  In  the  same  manner  as  we  did  In 
West  Ciermany.  Japan,  and  the  Philippines— 
and  recently  in  Korea. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  underlying 
purpose  hns  i>een  the  governing  factor  which 
Has  determined  our  foreign  policy  In  .South- 
east Asia,  and  course  of  action,  not  onlv 
under  the  present  administration  but  under 
the  past  four  administrations. 

F.ir.  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  or  whether 
we  desire  to  admit  it.  the  course  of  lilstcry 
during  the  next  century  will  largely  be  de- 
termined on  how  well  and  how  wisely  we 
participate  In  the  development  of  Southeast 
Asia.   Africa  and   Latin   .America. 

And  what  of  our  armed  forces;  based  on 
all  reports  and  observations- from  thore  of 
the  novice  to  that  of  the  expert— I  daresiy 
that  our  fighting  men  honestly  believe  that 
•his  underlvins  purpose  is  the  sole  reason 
lor  our  being  in  Vietnam  Oddly  enough,  the 
t;rcatest  paradox  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
that  the  morale  ;ind  courage  of  the  men  on 
the  fighting  line  is  higher  by  far  that  that  of 
the  people  safely  at  liome.  And  our  Presi- 
dent—with all  Ills  woes  together  with  his 
administration  must  continue  to  fight  lor 
the  hearts  and  minds,  not  of  the  Vietnamese, 
hut  of  his  own  .American  people  It  Is  a  pity 
that  the  courage,  ^plrlt.  \inderstanding.  and 
patience  of  our  lighting  men  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  news  media  or  to  our  llvlnc- 
rxim  television  sets  wltli  the  same  alacri'v 
as  to  the  pictures  of  the  Innocent  civilian 
men.  women  and  children  who  sutler  nnd  the 
in  Vietnam,  onlv  because  modern  war  cannot 
and  never  could  confine  Its  casualties  to  the 
.Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  know  why  this  Is  so. 
But  I  do  know  that  none  of  tis  nc.^d  to  be 
told  or  shown  that  War  Is  Hell,  and  as  such 
was  never  meant  to  be  a  subject  for  exposure 
nn  a  liring-roorn  television  .s"f  I  believe  ;t 
encourages  the  dissenters  in  our  midst.  But 
what  is  worse,  every  dissent  brings  glees  nnd 
cheers  In  Hanoi  Ho  Chl  Mmh— the  ix)lltlcal 
animal  he  Is— knows  how  to  capitalize  i  n 
advei^se  headlines  In  American  papers  Lack- 
ing victories  he  teils  his  people  about  the  loud 
cries  of  the  American  dissenters.  His  stated 
purpose  is  to  fan  further  opposition  to  the 
war  In  .America  I  am  convinced  that  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  believes  that  he  can  beat  the  Ameri- 
cans the  same  way  It  is  claimed  he  beat  the 
French  with  frustrating  newspaper  head- 
lines that  will  make  Americans  at  liome  war.t 
to  quit  the  war   If  this  Is  so.  you  can  imagine 
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the  field  day  Hanoi  has.  when  powerful  U.S. 
Senators  can  be  quoted  with  abandon. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  I  wish  to  come  back  to 
our  purpose  In  Vietnam.  I  ask  you  as  citizen 
soldiers— who  served  hi  our  Major  Wars- 
do  you  for  one  minute  believe  that  thou- 
sands of  our  fighting  men  would  wade  and 
wallow  in  the  muddy  rice  paddles  or  Inch 
their  way  in  and  through  ominous  jungle 
thickets  and  over  the  treacherous  mountain 
passes-  Du'i  In  and  Day  Out-  searching  out 
the  enemy  if  they  were  not  honestly  con- 
vinced that  they  were  attempting  to  save 
millions  of  people  from  annihilation— and 
especially,  a  completely  helpless  people un- 
educated and  Illiterate  to  the  point  where 
they  can  be  molded  almost  Into  common 
beasts  of  burden:  abused  and  exploited  for 
generations  by  the  Wr-r  Lords  and  the  old 
Colonial  powers— livintr  for  the  most  part  on 
a  starvation  diet  of  rice  and  strips  of  meat 
or  fish  — and  easily  terrified  bv  rumors  spread 
by  any  pagan  devil. 

Yet  f.ir  all  of  that  I  l.ave  found  them  to 
be  an  industrious  jjeople.  v.ho  crave  only 
what  our  own  forbears  sought,  an  opportu- 
nity to  work— to  till  their  fields  and  tend 
their  rice  paddies  In  relative  jieace-  and  a 
hope  that  they  will  be  tible  to  keep  most  of 
the  fruits  of  their  kibors 

For   even    today,    the   ma.sses   of   peojjle 

mainly  peasants— keep  very  little  for  them- 
selves— as  they  must  contmuallv  pay  the 
piper— whether  in  taxes,  tributes,  bribes, 
tithes,  or  the  like.  But.  who  among  us  Is  so 
voung  or  Eo  old  that  he  cannot  look  back  Into 
history,  the  history  of  our  country  and  of 
'  iir  Colonial  days — and  fcay  that  their  plight 
:.s  any  dltferent  than  that  of  our  Colonial 
Farmers.  .Sharecropper.?,  Common  Laborers, 
our  imnilcrantB  I'.nd  of  our  Slaves?  I  sav 
give  them  the  hoj)e  of  Freedom  and  the  tool.». 
and  they  will  fittht  for  Freedom's  cau.se.  You 
can  be  sure  that  the  action  of  our  brave 
=oldler.s  and  the  efforts  of  our  pacification 
program,  however  slim  and  slow,  are  sowing 
ti-.e  seeds  of  that  hope.  But  don't  expect 
lalracle.s  over-night  of  an  abused  peasantry 
tthlch  has  never  tasted  Freedom  or  known 
Self-Government.  Ju&t  remember  that  our 
reforms,  social,  economic  and  political,  have 
i.iken  penerations  to  iierfect;  and  our  quest 
lor  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Is  still  going  on. 
The  i)eople  of  Vietnam  and  we  have  Korea 
.-1  a  guide  and  example. 

WHAT     OF    OUR     ENTRY     INTO     VIETNAM 

No   matter   what   is   now  said — our   entry 
Into  Vietnam  has  brought  about  a  complete 
i^hift  In  tlie  balance  of  power  away  from  Red 
China  and  In  favor  of  the  West.  'Throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Cambodia,  every  non-Communist  country 
has  turned  away  from  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
Tallty  and  accommodation  to  communist  In- 
T.-niions  i  which  I  believe  was  brought  about 
by  fear  cf  the  specter  cf  a  Chinese  dominance 
ot  all  of  Asiai:   and  their  national  leaders. 
Led  by  Japans  Prime  Minister  Sato:   Singa- 
pore's P.  M.  Lee  Kuen  Yew  and  Malaysia's 
P.  M.  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  have  risked  their 
dome.stlc   political   fortunes   by  publicly  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  U  S  position  m  Vlet- 
n.-mi,   Indonesia,   Malaysia   and   even   Burma. 
1  ng  In  the  claws  and  clutches  of  Chinese 
jjirversion  and  subversion  have  all  dared  to 
throw  the  subverters  out  in  wholesale  lots 
solely  prompted  I  believe   bv  our  course  of 
action  in  Vietnam. 

What  Is  particularly  significant — some- 
thing wiilch  could  not  have  happened  a  year 
aio— most  of  these  Countries  have  exchanged 
State  visits  with  the  U.S.  Who  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  would  have  believed  only  a  short 
time  ago,  when  Indonesia's  Sukarno  was  still 
virrlng  favor  with  Peking  and  Moscow 
would  today  be  In  virtual  exile. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam,  these  Countries  would  not  have 
dared  to  break  away  from  their  firm  ties  with 
China:  and  to  actively  seek  discourse  with 
t-'S   US.    What   else    could    have   prompted 
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Thailand  to  participate  with  us  In  stamping 
out  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion 
in  that  far  away  kingdom :  and  today  are  pre- 
paring more  of  their  troops  for  action  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  course  of  action  in  Vietnam  and 
our  supervision  of  their  post-war  develop- 
ment has  permitted  Japan  to  become  the 
economic,  political  and  Industrial  giant  of 
the  east.  I  say  to  you— a  year  ago.  I'remler 
Sato  would  not  have  dared  to  make  a  State 
visit  to  the  United  States. 
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ARE    W'E    PROGRESSING — ARE    WE    WI.NNING 
THE    WAR 

I  think  It  now  appears  clear  that  the 
various  phases  of  our  actions  in  Vietnam  were 
normal  developments  and  not  escalation.  You 
will  recall  that  we  first  entered  as  advisers 
This  policy  was  quickly  changed  as  we  fotind 
out  that  you  could  not  advise  raw  recruits 
without  any  training.  Then  we  brought  m 
our  troops  to  bring  about  a  mere  holding' 
action,  and  this  too  proved  unwise  and  1  utile 
Our  next  phase  was  one  of  limited  action 
which  soon  proved  to  be  suicidal.  For  what 
else  might  we  expect  from  a  policy  which 
prevented  our  soldiers  from  shooting  unle.ss 
they  were  sure  that  the  other  person  was 
an  enemy  Vletcong.  You  may  also  recall  that 
this  was  a  frustrating  period  w  hen  our  Armies 
could  not  move  ahead,  witliout  hrst  getting 
approval  of  the  local  village  and  hnmleV 
chiefs  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaders  In  Saigon 
During  all  these  periods  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  military  leaders  wee  forced  to 
t:ike  heed  of  the  dissenters  and  protestors, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  ami  thus  the  course 
and  direction  of  the  conflict  was  governed 
more  by  political  than  milltarv  considera- 
tions. 

Now  that  our  Commaiider-in-Ciiief  lias 
rmally  untied  the  hands  of  our  military  to 
pursue  and  attack  strateeic  target.^,  pre- 
viously off-Umlts  while  he  .'-till  maintains 
control  and  direction  of  the  War.  most  ob- 
servers believe  the  end  is  in  .sight  The  win- 
ning of  the  peace  should  be  our  main  if  not 
our  only  concern,  I  believe  the  .stakes  m 
Vietnam  are  high.  We  have  v.ithin  our  jjower 
the  opportunity  to  bring  light  and  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia  or  to  leave  it  sink  into  dark- 
ness for  generations  to  con;p 

In  all  our  great  wars,  our  Countiys  pur- 
pose was  one  of  insuring  peace  to  the  world 
This  is  our  purpose  In  Vietnam  We  have 
never  worried  and  never  asked :  is  ii  Europe's 
war?,  or  England's  or  France's?  It  has  always 
been — as  It  Is  today— a  war  to  insure  peace, 
understanding  and  opportunity  to  the  woi  Id' 
We  cannot  take  such  a  course  in  Vietnam 
without  enduring  battles  such  as  The  Poto- 
mac, Gettysburg,  Marne,  Bulge,  Iwo  Jima  or 
the  Battle  for  Hill  875.  Let  us  therefore— as 
citizen  soldiers— give  undivided  support  to 
our  Country — our  Commander-in-Chief:  our 
Valiant  Soldiers:  and  the  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions which  are  slowly  but  surely  emercing 
as  a  fighting  force.  General  Westmoreland 
has  control  over  the  milltarv  and  pacifica- 
tion programs,  with  Special  Presidential  As- 
sistant Robert  W.  Komer,  deputy  in  charge 
of  the  pacification  program'  and  General 
Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  Jr.  deputy  in  charge 
of  developing  the  Vietnamese  Army,  and  they 
are  working  ably  as  a  combined  team. 

Any  one  can  be  a  dissenter  protesting 
loudly:  but  it  is  "The  DO-ERS"  who  have 
made  our  Country  great.  Thev  have  my  sup- 
port. I  hope  they  have  yours. 


The  Medicare  Program 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  rectify  a  seri- 


ous inequity  that  now  exists  in  the  Medi- 
care program.  Thousands  of  policemen 
and  firemen  throughout  the  country  have 
become  ineligible  for  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits  under  medicare. 

Under  my  bill,  any  member  of  a  State 
or  local  police  unit  or  fire  department 
who  is  not  otherwise  covered  by  the 
hospitalization  provisions  of  medicare 
would  now  be  covered  and  eligible  for 
these  benefits.  Of  cour.se,  these  firemen 
:md  policemen  will  be  required  to  fulfill 
the  other  criteria  for  m?dicare:  for  ex- 
ample, have  reached  65  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speakei^in  New  Jersey  alone  over 
700  policemen  and  firemen  will  find 
themselves  ineligible  for  medicare  when 
they  reach  65  this  year.  The  hardships 
this  discrimination  places  on  the  retired 
policeman  and  fireman  and  their  families 
are  inexcusable  and  un.iustifiable. 

Under  the  present  law  the  only  way 
a  policeman  or  fireman  can  become  en- 
titled to  medicare  ho.spitalization  is  to 
moonlight  at  a  job  now  covered  bv  social 
.security.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  to  encourage 
policemen  and  firemen  to  seek  extra 
work  in  order  to  qualify  for  full  medicare 
ijenefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  F:nforce- 
ment  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
pointed  up  the  nationwide  need  for  police 
and   firemen.   Yesterday,   the   President 
reiterated  this  giouing  need  in  his  crime 
me.ssai'e  to  the  Congress,  Police  and  fire 
departments  throughout  the  country  are 
seriously  undermanned  and  the  strains 
on  the  individual  members  of  these  de- 
partments are  already  f^reat.  The  duties 
iho.se  men  are  charged  to  perform  de- 
mand full  time  and  more.  One  of  the 
most  meaningful  ways  we  can  encourage 
and  foster  excellence  in  police  and  fire 
protection  would  be  by  a  policy  of  secu- 
rity in  old  age  and  nondiscrimination  in 
the  administiation  of  medicare  is  a  long 
step  toward  that  security.  The  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  should   be   to 
promote,  rather  than  hinder,  the  recruit- 
ment of  younL'  men  to  fill  out  the  dwin- 
dling numbers  of  qualified  applicants  for 
careers  in  law  enforcement  and  fire  de- 
partments.  These   vital   public   services 
cannot  compete  effectively  for  manpower 
with  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able 
to  offer  the  men  the  advantatje  of  full 
medicare  benefits  upon  reaching  65.  It 
is  difficult   enough   attracting   qualified 
men  to  serve  in  these  arduous  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous  careers  without  this 
added  impediment. 

-Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  hardships  that 
policemen  and  firemen  face  each  day  of 
their  lives  and  I  know  the  .sacrifices  they 
are  called  on  to  make.  I  was  raised  on  a 
police  widow's  pension. 

The  assurance  of  adequate  medical 
and  hospital  care,  which  really  go  hand 
in  hand  in  old  age.  is  the  very  least  we 
owe  the  men  who  daily  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  us  from  crime  and  disaster.  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  secure  passage  of 
this  bill  at  the  very  earliest  possible  time 
and  I  am  urging  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  give?  this  measure  a  priority 
status. 


I 
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"Pueblo":  App«a$»ment  Hurti 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

)r     LOOISIAN* 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    Feb'-unry  8.  196S 
Mr    RARICK    Mr    Speaker,   it  seems 
not  only  the  American  people  resent  our 
soft-on-communism     policies    over    the 
Puehln  and  Cimmiinist  terrorism    Now 
our    stanch    anti-Communlst    ally,    the 
South  Koreans,  who  have  i-early  50.000 
troops  assi.^lini<  us  In  South  Vietnam  in 
a.    war   tJ   curb   Communist   a^^gression. 
doubt  our  national  sincerity  in  defend- 
ing the  principles  we  .say  we  believe  in 
To  our  loyal,  tree  friends  .if  the  Orient. 
I  can  but  say  wc  people  of  the  United 
States  would  also  like  to  know  what  Is 
^olnK   on   and    who   is   makln■^■    the   de- 
cisions ^   , 
Even  the  US    Senate  is  unsuccessful 
in  havmu  the  pleasure  of  the  U  S  Secre- 
taiT    of   State    Dean    Rusk   e.xplam    our 
ribjectivTS  and  principles  in  the  Orient 

Seems  Mr  Rusk  ijladly  appears  on  tele- 
vision and  afends  every  Communist  em- 
bassy and  consular  party  for  developmt; 
niternational  ^lond  will,  but  is  too  busy 
to  defend  his  policies  to  his  people  or  our 
friends. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  clippings  from 
the  Washington  Evenini;  Star  for  Pebru- 
ai-y  7  following  my  comments: 

Protests  Made  on  Pieblo  '  Policy 
(By  Young  H  Lee> 
Seo'-L  Resentment  among  South  Ko- 
reans 'M  '.he  wav  m  which  the  United  States 
is  dealing  with  North  Koreas  -elzure  of  the 
USS  Pueblo  .ind  the  recent  commando  raids 
u\  the  south  continued  ttxlay 

There  have  been  continuous  protests  at 
the  Amerlc.n  Embassy  by  groups  identified 
as  students,  teachers,  and  families  of  Re- 
public of  Korea  troops  serving  m  Vietnam 
.igainst  whi.t  they  call  the  appeasemenf 
jxjlicy  of  the  CTS. 

The  attitude  of  the  demonstrators,  re- 
tlecting  that  uf  the  government,  is  that  the 
United  States  Is  overly  concerned  with  the 
ittte  of  ihe  83  crewmen  of  the  Pueblo  ind  is 
downgrading  in  importance  the  raids  by 
North  Korean  soldiers. 

DemonstraU>rs  today  shouted.  We  de- 
nounce the  United  States  attitude  that  gives 
more  im!x;rtaiKe  'o  the  83  crewmen  than 
to  the  30  million  South  Koreans.' 

Seoul  newspapers  have  been  particularly 
critical  ot  the  U  S.  A  leading  paper  today 
said 

"The  power  of  a  nation  is  measured  not 
by  the  size  of  its  territories,  its  popu- 
lation or  Its  wealth,  but  to  what  extent  It 
Is  or  can  be  resolute  in  defending  the  prin- 
ciples m  which  It  believes  We  hnd  regret- 
tablv  the  United  States  Is  failing  to  show 
resoluteness  In  Its  .ittUude  toward  North 
Korea  in  settling  the  commando  raid  on 
Seoul  and  the  hijacking   >i  the  Pueblo." 

South  Koreans  one-house  parliament 
unanimously  has  approved  a  nine-point  res- 
olution authorizing  President  Chung  Hee 
ParK  to  take  necessary  military  actions 
.igainst  .\ny  future  North  Korean  incursions. 
Though  It  was  unlikely  Korea  would  with- 
draw Its  nearly  50.000  troops  from  Vietnam, 
there  ha.e  been  talks  among  assemblymen 
to  seriously  study  this  possibility 

Government  sources  disclose  that  dis- 
charges of  Korean  army  personnel  have  been 
delayed  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Korean  air  force  also  Is  considering  a 
call-up  of  reservists. 


EXTENSKWS  OF  REMARKS 

us       ARMY     THO..PS     Cl  ^-iH      WITH     SEOIT. 
COH.EOI.ANS 

SBtiUL-  U  3  Army  tr^^^ps  rl.ished  u>day 
with  about  400  demonstrating  South  Korean 
college  students  ab.iut  .%  mile  below  the  Ue- 
miutarlzpd  /-one  At  Ica.st  24  students  were 
injured  by  bullets  or  rifle  butt.s.  the  south 
Korean   national   police   reported 

The  GIs  from  the  2nd  US  Infantry  lired 
an  estimated  20  rounds  of  w..rnln<  shot.s 
during  the  two-hour  melee  on  the  Freedom 
Bridge  south  of  the  demilitarized  aone.  the 

polu'c  siild 

Nine  students  were  reported  in  serious 
condiuon  None  of  the  soldiers  were  reported 
hurt  The  injured  included  several  girls,  the 
police  said 

Police  sHid  the  demonstrators  were  trying 
U>  march  over  the  bridge  .icrcas  the  Imvin 
river  to  the  conference  site  it  Panmunjom. 
where  XJ  i  and  North  Korean  ufflclals  met 
today  at  an  open  meotlng  ol  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission 

The  Pueblo  w.is  not  mentioned  at  today  > 
open  meeting,  which  touched  briefly  on  the 
Comnuinivt  commando  raid  on  Seoul  Jan  21. 
which  the  lone  Communist  raider  captured 
s.ld  was  aimed  at  killing  President  Chung 
Hee  Park 
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governments  current  policy  In  Vietnam 
But  he  said,  the  time  has  come,  once  and 
for  all  for  a  clear-cut  statement  of  our  ob- 
jectives there  and  the  essentiality  of  not 
being  driven  out  of  Vietnam  " 


Why    It    li    a    Pleaiure    To    Open    the 
Morning  Mail 


Senators  Prod  Riisk  To  Testify  Publicly 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
today  voted  to  invite  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  defend  the  government's  Vietnam 
policy  in  open  Senate  hearings. 

By' a  vole  of  8  to  4.  the  panel  adopted  an 
invitation  to  Rusk  proposed  by  Sen,  Karl 
Mundt.  R-3  D. 

The  vote  came  after  more  than  an  hour  or 
'pretty  hot  discussion."  as  one  senator  de- 
scribed It 

Rusk  has  not  appeared  before  the  Senate 
committee  publicly  to  discuss  Vietnam  for 
two  vears 

He  has  .igreed  to  appear  in  private,  but  the 
rommlttee  has  wanted  to  explore  the  war 
with  him  in  open  sessions. 

The  bid  for  Rusk  to  testify  was  sent  to 
President  Johnson  iisklng  him  to  free  the 
secretary  to  appear 

The  move  arc«e  alter  Rusk  and  Defense 
Secretarv  Robert  S  McNamara  appeared- at 
Johnsons  direction— on  television  Sunday  to 
defend  war  policy. 

Mundt.  who  previously  had  opposed  in- 
viting Rusk  to  an  open  session,  changed  his 
mind  after  the  Meet  the  Press  ^how  on  NBC 
The  program.  Mundt  told  reporters  today. 
•is  not  quite  the  .ippropriate  body  set  up 
under  the  Constitution  tor  consultation  on 
the   problems   of   the  country." 

PtTLBRIGHT   LiBJEtTS    ALSO 

Yesterday,  the  committee  chairman.  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght,  criticized  the  television  ap- 
pearance as  a  more  or  less  controlled  exhi- 
bition ■  which  was  'misleading  the  public 
to  make  them  believe  it  was  a  full  and  fair 
inquiry  "   into  war  policy.  ■ 

Tixiay,  Pulbrlght  refused  to  discuss  with 
reporters  the  committee's  action 

.Mttjorltv  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  said  the 
TV  appearance  raised  questions'  in  the 
light  of  Rusks  refusal  to  testify  openly.  But 
he  added  that  he  thought  it  might  be  inad- 
visable to  hear  Rusk  publicly  now  ■  because 
It  might  increase  the  dlvislveness  in  the 
country.  " 

MausUeld.  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  was  on  hand  for  some  "f 
this  mornings  discussion  of  the  new  invita- 
tion, but  did  not  suie  on  Mundts  motion 
One  Senator  who  publicly  shared  Mans- 
field's doubts  about  Inviting  Rusk.  George 
Aiken.  R-Vt  .  said  the  public  appearance  by 
Rusk  would  ..nly  give  the  "Monday  morning 
quarterbacks  "  another  forum. 

We  have  a  big  surplus  of  Monday  morning 
quarterbacks  and  an  awful  shortage  of  fall- 
guys.  "  he  .said. 

Mundt    tuld    reporters    that   he   favors    the 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    ■iHlil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  Fcbniarv  8.  1968 
Mr  .^SHBHOOK  Mr  Speaker,  eacli 
Member  of  this  body  receives  a  varietv 
of  mall  each  day  and  it  ranges  trom  the 
ascle.vs  to  the  inspinnR.  It  has  always 
been  mv  practice  to  i:o  throuKh  every 
piece  of  mail  that  comes  in.  More  and 
more  lateiv.  and  at  lea.st  or.cc  ever-'  dav 
1  will  find  one  letter  which  makes  sort- 
ing throut-'h  all  the  ads  and  .so  foil!. 
worthwhile. 

As  an  example.  tViis  inonung  I  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  husband  and  wife 
m  Plymouth.  Mich.  I  will  not  use  their 
names  but  I  would  like  to  .share  their 
letter  It  is  one  of  tho.se  letters  that 
makes  it  even  more  worth  the  effort: 
Uf\r  sir:  In  vour  letter  grimed  In  "ririr  ' 
this  week,  vou  call  yourself  a  friend  of  Ban. 
Goldwater-that  Is  why  I'm  writing  you  thi.^ 

letter.  „ 

Mv  husband  and  I.  Stevenson  Democrats 
that'  also  voted  for  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
;is  a  matter  of  course,  have  come  ro  tiie  con- 
clusion that  Barry  Goldwater  ts  the  onl;. 
Republican  that  we  could  '■'^'-p  ;-'"■,  ^e  be- 
lieve he  was  .smeared  and  ruined  bv  the  pre-s 
and  others  m  the  last  presidential  campat'in 
I  have  seen  him  on  assorted  T\'  proerjir.s 
,ind  he  has  come  across  as  a  man  of  char- 
acter, integrity  .uid  slncerlty-the  type  t 
person  this  country  needs  in  the  Whit" 
House — now 

We  would  like  to  see  Barry  make  hlmsp  f 
available  We  feel  there  .;re  plenty  of  people 
who  hav«"  second  thoughts  about  him  and  ; "'' 
wondernig  whv  he  hasn't  spoken  up  mor? 
and  who  would  stand  behind  him  If  he  chose 

to  run 

Mv  husband  ,.nd  I  are  not  politically  -i.- 
volved  We  ja.st  leel  that  Barrv  Is  !be  otilv 
Republican  we  could  vot«  lor  as  president,  we 
also  feel  that  unless  he  takes  an  'ictlve  par 
in  the  coming  campaign,  the  Republicn 
Partv  can't  win 

He  mav  have  his  own  reasons  for  not 
.hooslng  to  run  and  they  may  be  Justified- 
but  we  wanted  him  to  know  there  were  .t 
least  two  former  Democrats  that  were  lor 
him. 

Sincerely, 


I  think  there  are  probably  many  veo- 
pie  with  the  same  feelings. 

One  thins  is  certain.  There  is  inn'or 
concern  tor  the  Nation  and  people  ate 
looking  for  other  solutions  and  other 
leaders  to  provide  these  solutions.  It  is 
good  to  .see  people  speak  out.  whatever 
then  concern. 

The  mail  this  morning  also  contaK.ed 
atiother  letter— this  one  from  Califonua 
but  also  showing  concern  that  was  sin- 
cere. Reasons  for  writing  it  were  t^e 
.same  a  pronounced  concern,  but  the 
content  was  different.  The  writer  iias 
established  herself  as  a  "committee  u 
one  for  Nixon  in  1968."  She  enclosed  a 
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copy  of  the  "Caieer  Higlilights  of 
Kiciiard  M  Nixon"  with  the  message 
that  her  concern  has  pri  nipted  her  to 
.-.end  this  inlormation  to  "persons  within 
her  limited  reach  " 

Agi^in.  this  is  the  typr  of  concern  our 
Naticn  needs  and  the  type  of  letter  that 
makes  opening  the  morning  mail  worth- 
v.'hile. 

I  ir.clude  it  at  this  p:)iiit  It  may  not  be 
a  p;ofe.s;;ional  .lub.  but  nevertheless  it  is 
a.iob  well  done: 

Ci'MMTlTEE      l)F      ONE      FOR      Nl.XON      IN      1968: 

CvREER  Highlights  of  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Rxhard     Nixon:     The     Republican     John 
.Aklen  who  speaks  in  praise  of  cverv   Repub- 
lic.oi  but  never  lor  l.ini.self. 

'  .Most  Useful  Vice  President  in  American 
Hi-'tory."  I  T:m  \  1958,  i 

First  to  ni.ike  the  Vice  Presidency  a  more 
11411. ible.  more  importint  and  more  responsi- 
ble office. "  ■Bill  .Moyers.  Former  Aide  to 
President  Jolin.son  Life.  Sepiember  10.  1965.1 
Postponing  a  developing  legal  career,  Nixon 
served  four  years  in  World  War  II,  rising 
iroiii  lieutenant  J  G.  to  Commander.  He 
received  two  Battle  Stars  and  two  Citations, 
one  of  which  read  in  part:  "  .  he  displayed 
sound  judgment  and  initiative  ...  he  estab- 
iistied  the  efficient  liaison  which  made  pos- 
sible the  immediate  supply  by  air  of  vital  ma- 
terl  il  and  key  personnel" 

Nixon's  appraisal  of  the  Vietnam  War  stems 
partly  from  his  experience  In  the  Pacific 
Wiir;  he  is  the  only  Republican  candidate 
wit;i  this  kind  of  experience 

After  the  vrr.  Nixon  served  two  outstand- 
ing terms  as  Congres.^man  during  which  he 
fxi"  eU  Altrer  Hi.-s  aiid  won  re-election  in 
1948  hv  wiMiiinii,  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the 
Republican  Primary 

In  1950.  Nixon's  Senatorial  Plurality  was 
the  largest  in  the  nation-  almost  700.000 
•.(■i"s.  His  vote  eetiiiiK  ability  led  to  his  being 
cii.xt.en  lit  .39,  as  Eisenhower's  running  mate 
in  I:',S2. 

In  I960,  with  over  ;?4  million  votes,  many 
believe  he  was  deprived  of  the  Presidency  by 
vote  frauds  in  Texas  and  Illinois  Documen- 
tarv  evidence  exists  to  support  this  claim. 
Dr  Raymond  Moley  and  Chicago  Tribune 
News  Chief  Walter  Trohan  believe  Nixon 
won  Walter  Wlnchell  says  he  has  documen- 
tation of  "ballot  burglary"  which  will  appear 
In  his  book,  Private  Papers  of  Walter  Win- 
ch'-U 
Nixon  carried  26  states:  Kennedy  23. 
.Nixon  rescued  the  Vice  Presidency  from 
'"nirottlebottomism"  and  was  the  first  crea- 
Uve  Vice  President  in  U.S.  history,  pioneering 
guidelines  for  missions  abroad  and  making 
domestic  innovations— "firsts"  which  his 
successors  flatter  sincerely  by  imitation. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Nixon  participated  in  crucial  deci- 
sion.s.  He  headed  several  imporunt  commit- 
tees giving  brilliant  account  of  himself.  His 
conduct  during  Eisenhower's  illnesses  was 
hailed  by  observers  and  insured  the  sinooth 
functioning  of  the  U.S.  Qovernment.  Eisen- 
hower has  stated  that  Nixon  was  one  of  the 
most  industrious,  best  informed  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  that  "no  other  man  had  such 
training  and  experience  for  the  Presidency." 
Eilly  Graham  compared  Nixon  to  Church- 
ill .n  statesmanship.  [God  Is  My  Witness  by 
Dr   Billy  Graham,  t 

N:xon  persuaded  many  large  organizations. 
ainr  ng  them  was  Capital  Transportation,  to 
Adopt  Integrated  employment  policies.  (Man- 
dat,'  to-  Change  by  Dw^ght  D.  Elsenhower.) 
He  fought  in  Congress  for  civil  rights 
against  segregationalists  then  led  by  Lyndon 
JiJhnson.  (Time,  1957.) 

Ir.  1959,  with  decisive  intervention,  Nixon 
iielpcd  settle  the  steel  strike  that  had  dis- 
rupted the  nation's  economy  for  months 
'it.iout  any  Kennedy  table-thumping, 
threats,  price  rise  or  stock  market  panic  as 
occurred  In  1962. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nixon  helped  arrange  shelter  in  the  United 
States  for  Hungarian  refugees  in  1956;  he 
flew  personally  to  Austria  to  encourage  them. 
In  1959,  Nixon  dared  stand  up  to  Khru- 
shchev and  also  gave  an  unprecedented 
radio-TV  address  in  Moscow,  losterlng  re- 
spect among  the  Russian  people  lor  the  L' S, 
viewpoint. 

Later  when  Nixon  visited  Warsaw,  a  million 
Poles  overwhelmed  him  witli  r-nthusi.ism. 
He  used  the  occasion  to  plead  lor  better 
treatment  of  Polish  Jews.  Israel  sent  .i  mes- 
sage of  ""profound  gratitude.'"  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity awarded  him  an  honorary  deerec.  In 
1967,  Nixon  was  the  only  prominent  .Ameri- 
can to  fly  to  Israel  right  "after  the  v.ar  ended. 
He  visited  both  the  Israeli  and  the  Arab 
wounded,  many  of  whom  showed  eflvislve 
gratitude,  and  shouted,  "Gott  bensch  eich" 
( God  bless  you ) . 

Nixon's  couraee  in  facln?  the  miolacable 
Communist  mobs  In  Carar.i.';  won  him  re- 
spect and  admiration  In  Latin  America.  Ecua- 
dor issued  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor 
of  his  visit.  He  was  the  only  Amerlcsm  Vice 
President  so  honored. 

In  1959,  a  few  months  after  Castro's  take- 
over, while  President  Kennedy  wa.s  compar- 
ing Castro  with  Simon  Bolivar  (Strategy  of 
Peace).  Nixon  warned  the  State  Department 
that  Castro  was  a  Communist  Had  Nixon's 
appraisal  been  heeded,  we  mipht  liave  ijeen 
spared  a  Communist  take-over  of  Cuba. 
(Reader's  Digest.   November    1964  ) 

Today,  out  of  office  after  twenty  ve  irs  of 
dedicated  service,  Nixon  at  54  is  the  ytnine- 
est  of  the  potential  candidates.  His  coun- 
sel is  wise,  vigorous,  and  geared  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  His  labors  in 
fund-raising  and  in  electing  Republicans  to 
office  have  been  crowned  with  spectacular 
success. 

Ever  aware  of  civic  responsibilities.  N'ixon 
succeeded  Herbert  Hoover  as  head  of  the 
Bovs'  Clubs  of  America. 

His  record  of  eloquent  deed-:  and  -miplr 
words  has  won  him  respect  and  admiration 
in   his  Partv  and   in   the   nation. 


Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  Strike 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, defense  related  and  perishable  prod- 
ucts— including  poultry  feeds,  ammuni- 
tions pallets,  and  petroleum  in  various 
forms — are  not  moving  from  producers 
because  of  the  Missouri-Pacific  tie-up. 
The  strike  has  already  worked  a  great 
hardship  on  Arkansas  and  is  getting 
worse  hourly,  as  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing wires: 

W.  R.  Stephens,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Arkansas  Louisiana 
Gas  Co.,  said: 

Strongly  urge  that  you  take  action  to 
settle  dispute  between  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  and  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road in  order  to  restore  service.  We  have 
three  large  plants  In  Arkansas  curtailed.  Re- 
quest you  use  the  Railroad  Labor  Act 
machinery  to  try  to  settle  the  dispute  so  that 
these  plants  can  opreate  while  settlement  Is 
made.  Unemployment  Is  spreading  In  Arkan- 
sas due  to  this  strike  and  If  the  strike  Is  not 
ended  complete  shutdown  will  be  required 
In  many  manufacturing  plants. 

Lex  Killebrew.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Arkansas  Poultry  Federation,  stated : 

Because  of  tie-up  on  Mo-Pac  Railroad, 
Poultry    Industry    in    Arkansas    In    danger. 
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Grain  supply  shortage  at  hand  this  week- 
end. Producers  face  real  danger  to  flocks, 
hens,  broilers,  turkeys.  Help  urgently  needed. 

G.  Ted  Cameron,  president  of  Mount- 
aire  Poultiw  Co..  Inc..  said: 

Urgently  request  your  help  and  influence 
in  bringing  the  strike  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  to  an  immediate  end.  Impos.^ible  to 
provide  feed  for  poultry  and  livestock  with- 
out Rail  service. 

Kenneth  Smith,  of  the  Mulberry  Limi- 
ber  Co..  stated: 

Mis.sourl  Pacific  Rail  strike  has  worked  a 
grave  hardship  on  us  as  pallet  manufactur- 
ers. We  have  several  government  contracts 
with  strict  delivery  requirements  most  of 
which  have  to  be  shipped  by  rail.  These  pal- 
lets are  used  for  shipping  ammunition  and 
.supplies  to  Vietnam  At  the  present  time,  our 
warehouse  is  filled  to  capacity.  If  this  strike 
Is  not  settled  immediately  vne  will  be  forced 
to  shut  our  complete  operation  down.  This 
being  a  labor  surphis  area  would  mean  that 
a  lot  of  people  wotild  be  out  of  work  We 
strongly  urge  you  to  commute  on  our  behalf 
lus  well  :us  other.s  and  recommend  compulsory 
arbitr.ition  be  enacted  or  some  similar  action 
be  taken  to  settle  this  strike. 

Paul  MoHenry,  vice  jiresident  of  Mac- 
Millan  Rina-Free  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  in  El 
Dorado,  said: 

Rail  strike  preventing  movement  of  400.000 
^.tailons  of  motor  oil  this  month  against 
government  contracts.  Urgently  request  your 
lielp  in  restoring  service  as  soon  as  possible. 

James  A  Ward  III.  of  Ward  F'urniture 
Manufacturing     Co..     in     Fort     Smith, 

state  d : 

Our  plantss  are  completely  .'surrounded  by 
the  Mi.ssouri  Pacitic  Railroad  and  their  con- 
tinual .strikes  liave  cau-^ed  us  a  lot  of  expense. 
If  this  wild-cat  .'-t.'-ike  continues  3  or  4  days, 
we  will  be  forced  to  shut  our  plants  down. 
Isn't  there  something  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  these  situations? 

Don  H.  Flanders,  pre.sident  of  Flanders 
Manufacturin-i  Co..  of  Fort  Smith,  said: 

Please  do  everything  possible  to  end  Mis- 
.-otirl  Pacliic  Railroad  wildcat  strike.  Since 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  S  B  751.  we  can- 
not ship  by  truck,  now  we  cannot  ship  by 
rail    Our  situation  is  desperate. 

Clift  C.  Lane  of  Lane  Poultry,  at  Gran- 
n:s.  stated : 

The  Poultry  Industry  In  Arkansas  is  in 
real  danger  because  of  rail  stoppage  of  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad.  Grain  supply  will  be 
critical  by  the  end  of  week.  Must  have  rail 
service  lo  major  production  areas  or  face 
real  danger  of  mass  mortality  on  hens, 
broilers,  and  turkeys.  Any  assistance  you  can 
give  us  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Some  of  the  .serious  effects  of  the  above 
are  illustrated  in  the  wire  I  received  yes- 
terday from  Arkansas'  Governor,  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller.  Governor  Rx>ckefeller 
said: 

A  continued  strike  and  interruption  of 
service  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  will 
result  in  a  devastating  impact  upon  the 
economy  of  Arkansas.  As  Governor  of  Arkan- 
sas, I  urge  you  to  appoint  an  Emergency 
Board  in  an  effort  to  compMDse  the  differences 
between  the  striking  employees  and  the 
Railroad  Management  as  contemplated  the 
procedures  established  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  that 
you  take  this  action  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  that  railroad  service  affecting  the 
health  and  economic  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Arkansas  may  be  restored.  Original  mes- 
sage sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Treatment  of  Narcotics  Addict*  and 
Alcoholics 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  washingtjn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1968 
Mr.  ADAMS    Mr    Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress 
for   our   consideration    his   message   on 

crime 

Along  with  other  proposals  he  made 
for  reducing  crime  in  the  Nation,  he 
made  several  proposals  to  .socially  re- 
habilitate narcotics  addicts  and  alcohol- 
ics. Given  the  serious  problems  posed 
by  both  these  s^roups.  I  consider  it  very 
important  that  my  colleagues  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  proposals  in 
depth  I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  ixnd  Welfare,  which 
would  administer  the  proposed  proKram.^. 
to  develop  fact  .sheets  for  my  use.  and 
now  In^rt  them  m  the  Record  so  they 
may  be.  studied  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress : 

Alcoholism 

backcrovnd 

AJcof.oUsm  13  .t  miijor  healUi  problem  in 
the  United  States  that  affects  millions  of 
persons  directly  or  indirectly  Ciurently.  the 
majorltv  of  helping  agencies— medical,  psy- 
chiatric and  others — do  not  pav  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  patients  with  drink- 
ing problems.  .Action  is  needed  to  overcome 
neglect  or  this  very  large  number  of  sick 
persons 

A  special  problem  requiring  r.^pld  action 
Is  posed  by  the  increasing  number  of  court 
decisions  which  preclude  the  jailing  of 
chronic  alcoholics  tor  the  offense  of  public 
drunkenness  Arrests  for  public  drunkenness 
constitute  the  single  largest  category  of  ar- 
rests in  tr.e  United  States.  Many  of  these 
Individual  are  chronic  alcoholics  who  re- 
quire a  wUie  range  of  medic  \1  -ind  other  serv- 
ices -At  present  most  communities  have  no 
adequate  services  ."or  these  homeless  individ- 
uals. 

PROPCS.^L 

The  C  immuniry  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  wjuld  be  -iniended  to  provide  special 
funds  for  the  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
alcoholism.  Under  these  .amendments  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  staffing,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  for  treatment,  pre- 
vention and  control  of  alcoholism  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  alcoholism  and 
alcoholism-related  problems.  Without  such 
incentives,  few  communities  will  be  able  to 
develop  "he  comprehensive  network  of  serv- 
ices that  are  required  to  deal  with  alcj- 
holism 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  be  amended  tj 
assist  conununitles  m  developing  services  for 
homeless  alcoholics  even  m  the  absence  ol 
community  mental  health  centers.  Services 
for  homeless  alcoholics  need  to  be  closely 
coordinated  with  other  community  pru- 
gruns— medical,  psychiatric,  social  service, 
rehabilitation,  etc.  Fiinds  for  the  establish- 
ment, staffing,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  specialized  residential  and  other  facili- 
ties for  homeless  alcoholics  would  be  made 
av.ulable  to  communities  The  grants  for 
suifflng,  maintenance,  and  operation  would 
be  for  a  longer  period  and  carry  a  higher 
Federal  share  than  the  regular  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  program  Whenever 
possible,  these  facilities  for  homeless  alco- 
ho.ics  would  be  intetiral  parts  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  However,  because  of 
the   urgency   to  develop   alternatives   to  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legal-criminal  management  of  chronic 
alcoholics.  tDmmunlties  i\ot  yet  having  de- 
veloped a  community  mentil  health  center 
would  also  be  eligible  for  grants  under  this 
program 

Narcotic  Addiction 

BACKCROfND 

In  1966  Congress  pa.«sed  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation  Act  in  an  attempt  to 
substantially  increase  the  number  of  addicts 
rehabilitated  and  returned  U)  useful  places 
in  our  society  Part  of  this  legislation  con- 
sists of  ft  program  of  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  communities  for  the  treatment 
of  addicts  following  their  release  from  hos- 
pitals. 

This  critical  phase  of  aftercare  for  the 
addict  Is  best  carried  out  In  the  community 
m  which  he  resides.  The  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  activities  related  to 
n.ircotic  abuse  should  be  Incorporated  into 
community  mental  health  centers  to  get  the 
most  out  of  existing  resources,  especially 
manpower.  The  Integration  of  the  .iddictlon 
rre.itment  facility  in  the  Center  would  allow 
^taff  members  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
iddictlon  treatment  process  without  being 
>ut  off  from  the  mainstream  of  mental 
nealth. 

PROPOSAL 

The  section  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  dealing  with  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  and  communities  for 
aftercare  programs  would  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pire on  June  JO.  1968.  The  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  would  be  .imended  to 
add  a  new  section  providing  for  project 
grants  for  specialized  programs  relating  to 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addiction.  These  project  grants 
would  include  funds  for  construction,  staff- 
ing, operation,  maintenance,  and  training  of 
professionals  for  community  services  for 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts.  Additionally, 
funds  would  be  available  for  developing  spe- 
cialized training  programs  or  materials  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction, 
including  education  of  high-risk  groups,  pro- 
vision of  Public  Health  services  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction,  development  of 
inservice  traimng  with  respect  to  provision 
of  stich  services,  and  conducting  surveys  to 
evaluate  the  .idequacy  of  the  programs  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts. 
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Squadron.  4th  Cavalry,  while  conducting  a  re- 
connaissance miesion  along  a  road  in  the  Rf- 
publlc  of  Vietnam,  were  suddenly  attacked  b. 
a  Viet  Cong  regiment,  supported  by  mortar.- 
recollles.-;  rifles  and  machine  puns,  from  ciii- 
cealed    iK)Kitions   a.»trlde   the   road.   Sereeaii' 
Long    abandoned    the   relative   safety   of    i.:- 
armored    personnel    carrier    and    braved    .■. 
withering     hail     of     enemy     lire     to     carry 
wounded  men  to  evacuation  helicopters.  A,-^ 
the   Platoon   fought    its   wav    forward   to  re- 
supplv  advanced  elements.  Sergeant  Long  r.  - 
peatedly   exposed    himself   to   enemy    tire   .r 
point  blank  range  to  provide  the  needed  sup- 
plies.  While  assalutlng   the  Viet   Cong  posi- 
tions,  Sergeant   Long  in-'^plred   his  coinrnrd's 
by  fearlessly  standing  unprotected  to  repel 
the   enemy    with    rifle    tire   and   prcn.uies   :s% 
thev  attempted  to  mount  his  carrier    When 
the  enemy  thre.aened  to  overrun  a  disabled 
carrier   nearby.    Sergeant   Long   again   disre- 
garded his  own  safety  to  help  the  severely 
wounded  crew  tu  safety.  .\s  lie  was  handim; 
arms  to  the  less  seriously  wounded  and  .••e- 
organlzlng  them  to  press  the  attack,  an  enemy 
grenade  was  hurled  onto  to  the  carrier  deck 
Immediately  recognizing  the  imminent  dan- 
ger,  he   Instinctively   shouted   a    warning  m 
the  crew  and  pu.shed  to  safety  one  man  who 
had  not  heard  his  warning  over  the  roar  i  i 
battle.    Realizing    that    these   actions   would 
not  fully  protect  the  exposed  crewmen  U'm 
the  deadly  explosion,  he  threw  himself  uvpr 
the  grenade  to  absorb  the  bla-st  .tnd  therebv 
saved  the  lives  of  eight  of  his  comrades  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  life    Throughotit  the 
battle.   Sergeant    Long's   extraordinary  hero- 
ism,  courage    and    supreme   devotion   to  his 
men  were  in  the  finest  traditions  if  the  niiU- 
tary   service,   and   refiect   great   credit  upon 
himself  and  the  United  States  Army. 


Closing    the    Travel    Gap    Constructively 


Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

(iK    OHM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,.to- 
dav  I  attended  ;t  ceremony  ;it  the  Penta- 
gon in  the  OlRce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  Stanley  Resor.  The 
occasion  was  the  awarding  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  to  the  late 
Sgt  Donald  Russell  Long,  US  Army,  of 
Blackfork.  Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 

I  wisb  to  honor  this  brave  and  dedi- 
cated vfcung  man  who  has  given  his  life 
in  service  to  tiie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  include  m  thus  public  Record 
the  citation  which  acompanied  the 
award: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 
March  3.  1863,  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
mously, to  sergeant  Donald  R.  Long,  United 
States  .\rmy,  tor  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity  in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and   beyond   the  call  of   duty: 

On   30   June    1966.   Troops    B   and   C,    1st 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

i.iF    :.lARVL.-iND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVr.S 
Thursday.  February  S,  196S 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  since  New  Year's  Day  a  i:reat 
deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  un 
the  .so-called  travel  gap,"  the  balai.cc- 
o:-!)aynients  deficit  which  results  iroin 
Americans  spending  more  dollars  in  llii' 
course  of  travel  abroad  than  forrii;n 
Msitors  spend  m  this  country.  Esti!r.aie.s 
of  the  width  of  this  gap  in  the  past  year 
vary  tremendously,  from  about  $300  r.il- 
lion  to  perhaps  82  billion. 

The  administration  has  pioposea  ■•) 
close  this  gap  by  clamping  curbs  vn 
Americans'  spending  or  travel  abroad. 
In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  far  ir.oie 
constructive,  and  far  more  in  keeping 
with  our  national  traditions  of  freedom 
of  movement  and  international  com:r.u- 
nication.  to  bridge  the  pap  by  encouraK- 
in'4  more  Europeans  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

One  imaginative  way  to  promote  tour- 
ism in  this  countiy  lias  been  advanced 
bv  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  irom 
Wisconsin  1  Mr.  ReussI.  He  has  intro- 
duced legislation,  which  I  am  proud  tc 
t')spon.sor,  to  establish  a  system  of '  tra'.el 
stamps"  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  tra-»el 
in  the  United  States  for  Europeans  msu- 
ing  our  shores  for  the  first  time.  Tl'.e 
stamps  would  be  fimded  jointly  by  the 
Government  and  participating  private 
firms,  including  carriers,  hotels,  and 
motels.   This  legislation  has   been  en- 
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dorsed  by  the  American  travel  industry 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  prompt 
con.'^ideratlon  by  the  House. 

To  acquaint  our  colleagues  with  this 
creative  initiative,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ORP  today  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
REt-ss.  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  20.  I  would  also  like  to 
cal!  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an 
article  from  the  Times  of  January  26 
which  summarizes  the  significant  posi- 
tion in  opposition  to  travel  curbs  taken 
la.st  week   by   the  directors  of  Discover 
Ame:ica.  Inc.,  a  private  nonprofit  cor- 
poration established  by  the  Congress  2' . 
yeai  .'^  ago  .'specifically  to  promote  tourism 
in  the  United  States.  The  articles  follow: 
iFrom  the  New  York  Times,  jan    20.   1968| 
Topics:   A  Plan  To  Sff  A.meric.a— And 
EvRopE.   Too-  First 
'  Bv  Henry  S    Rh-ssi 
The  President  Is  properlv  trving  to  bring 
under  control  our  balance  <if  payments,  in- 
iliicllng   the   tourist   account     But   trying   to 
.chleve  the  needed  improvement  in  the  tour- 
ist ledger  by  keeping  as  manv  as  a  million 
.\ni»rlcan.s    f.t    iiome    who    otherwise    mleht 
visit  Europe  l<x>k.s  at   the  problem  from  the 
vrrng  end 

Restricting  the  freedom  of  travel  of  Amer- 
icans is  an  odious  form  of  intervention 
particularly  for  a  cotintrv  that  talks  about 
■opening  windows."  It  is  admlnlstrativelv 
very  difficult,  leading  lo  Prohibition-era 
tvpe.s  rf  evasion  It  mav  well  fall  hardest  on 
ihe  .'Student  and  moderate-income  traveler 
And  :t  almo.st  inevitablv  leads  to  retaliation 
o.'ficial  or  private. 

BRINCLNG    LVI'.OPrANS    HFRE 

F.rtunately,   it  is  not  too  late  to  switch 

:r  ngnals  and   accentuate  the  positive  in 

■.irlsm:     Forget    about   a    "head    tax"    on 

..nmcan    tourl.sts    to    Europe    and    instead 

•Mct  to  America   in   1968— and   If  needed 

:;ercafter— an  additional  half-mlUion  to  one 

•'nlilion  European.s    This  would   achieve  the 

:ime  benefits  for  our  balance  of  pavments 

.'.:t  vvould  do  .so  by  expan.<:ion  rather  than 

'  vre^Trlctlon 

Since  1961,  the  United  States  Travel  Serv- 

:fe^ through  its  package  toui-s.  its  offices  in 

adinc  European  cities.  Its  programs  to  see 

-..iicncan  homes,  Indu.strv  and  .--cenery    has 

-vpanded  European  travel  to  this  coumrv  to 

•  '0-00O-7OO. 000  annually 
Wl-!i  tens  of  million.^  c!  affluent  Europeans 
■w  ::oodlng  Spain.  France.  Italv.  Yugoslavia 

nd  Eastern  Europe  it  v.-ould  he  no  great 
■ick  to  lure  an  extra  one-half  million  to 
ne  ^million   tourists    to    this    country.    But 

We  ,  ould  do  it.  I  believe,  if  we  starts!  now 
package   tours   to   the   United    States   in 

■'ich  the  bait  was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  SlOO 

■''•el  .■^tamp  booklet,  free  to  cverv  first-time 
^:ropenn  traveler  to  the  United  States  and 
■wndatjle  in  all  iiarticipating  United  States 
■••■  rail,  bus  and  car  rental  carriers,  liotels 
M  motels.  Properly  advertised,  it  could  at- 
•act  the  additional  Europeans  we  need,  since 

»c.u:d  con.stltute  a  plit  of  some  20  per  cent 

•  "'iicir    average    expenditures   on    United 
i:ii.es  'ravel 

^.l^e  .\merican  travel  industry,  meeting  in 
;■«•  'iork  on  Jan.  9.  endorsed  the  travel 
^^mp     proposal.     A     participating     United 

1-6=  busuie.ss  would  meet  half  the  travel 
«,  :ne  United  States  Treasury  the  other 
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A  SMALL  SUBSIDY 

Indeed,  the  budgetarv  cost  need  be  noth- 
ing; the  extra  $250  million  to  be  spent  here  bv 
oOO.OOO  additional  European  tourist.s  (all  a 
plus  for  our  balance  of  payment?,  incidental- 
;.vi  would  generate  some  $750  million  oi 
gross  national  product,  which  ni  turn  would 
yield  the  Treasury  an  extra  >.75  mUlion  in 
revenues. 

The  proposed  tourist  incentive  .■-t.imp 
could  not  possibly  be  offensive  i,',  Eur>,peans 
It  violates  no  commitments  :n  the  CJATT 
or  anywhere  else.  It  closelv  resembles  the 
•Eurall  Pass"  by  which  European  countries 
prant  substantial  discounts  ..m  tlielr  gov- 
ernment-owned railroads  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere tourists  in  Europe 

AID  TO  ECONOMY 

Incidentally,  the  tourist-.-t  imp  pr.,p  w-.i 
could  improve  buslne.s.s  and  redr.ce  hard- 
core joblessness  here  without  causing  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  $250-minion  infusion 
■  f  European  travel  spending  into  -he  Amrn- 
c.in  economy  will  fail  not  upon  overt  ixed 
United  States  resources  but  upon  the  trans- 
.oonation.  hotel  and  rest  luranr  industry,  all 
of  which  now  have  much  under  used  capac- 
ity. The  proposal  would  increase  jobs,  par- 
ticularly in  tran.sportation,  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, for  unskilled  and  .-emiskilled  vvork- 

The  President's  task  force,  undei  Amb.is- 
.^ador  Robert  McKlnnev.  is  now  considering 
the  proposal.  If  adopt-ed.  it  could  "ive  our 
balance  of  payments  the  maximum  of  im- 
provement with  the  niinimum  of  tears 

Reprrsentative  Rcti.'<s.  Drniocrat  from  Wi--. 
con<iin.  is  chairman  oi  the  mternational 
Hnancr  subcomviittee  ol  tlir  House  Bankivq 
and  Currency  Committee. 
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I  es„.mate  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
Jteidv  at  $40  million— surelv  not  out  of  line 
;'"  -he  billions  we  are  spending  for  the 
■.3«rsjn:c    transport    with    no    balance-of- 

Jjmenta  payoff  until  1975.  or  with  the  $200 
...lion  the  President  has  requested  to  pro- 

-''te  Lnited  States  exports. 


Discover  America,  Travel  G.iorp.  \vr  i 
Oppose  Plan  To  Tax  Tourism 
(By  Paul  Frledlanderi 
.San  Juan,  P.R.,  Januarv  2.o.-~riie  directors 
of  Discover  America.   Inc..   a   private  enter- 
prise nonprofit  organization  .set  up  2'  ,  vears 
ago  by  Congress,  voted  here  lod.iv  to  opp'ose  a 
travel  tax  or  any  other  tvpe  of  restriction  on 
tne  free  movement  of  Americans  at  home  or 
:i  broad 

Following  the  directors'  quarter'.v  meeting 
Robert  E,  Short,  national  chairman  an- 
nounced that  a  formal  .itatement  of  ihe  Dis- 
cover America  position  on  the  travel  restric- 
tions proposed  by  the  Johnson  Adnrirstri- 
tion  to  support  the  dollar  durins  its  present 
sta'e  c:  imbalance  would  be  jiresented  to 
President  Johnson,  probablv  iiext  week 

Discover  America.  Mr,  Short  said,  "believes 
m  the  right  of  the  individual  \o  travel  freelv 
where  he  would,  in  the  complete  freedom  to 
travel  for  anyone  no  matter  where  he  lives  m 
I  he  vvoild," 

advice  to  president 

Copies  of  the  resolution  being  directed  ro 
the  President  will  go  also,  he  said  to  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  and  Repre- 
.-entative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  ciiairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  lias 
been  reported  as  having  been  entrusted  bv 
tne  Administration  with  the  rir.iffnc  of  a 
travel  restriction  bill. 

Mr.  Short  said  the  directors  were  eager  to 
advise  the  President  of  their  position  on  the 
travel  restriction  proposal  since  "we  know  he 
will  understand  our  position;  ir  was  >iis  po- 
sition when  he  appointed  me  chairman  of 
Discover  Americ'a  and  I  know  ;i  is  still  his 
position." 

The  directors'  view,  he  said.  :s  "that  we 
should  forget  terms  of  restriction  .aid  mar- 
shal all  forces  of  Government  and  indust-v 
into  a  hard-sell  campaign  aimed  at  our  own 
people  and  at  foreign  visitors" 

HARDLY    PAYS    CARFARE 

The  Discover  America  directors.  Mr  Short 
said,  prefer  a  positive  approach  to  the  dollar 
situation  and  the  so-called  travel  deficit  He 
said  "we  never  have  recognized  the  deficit 


as  re.ally  as  great  as  other  ix-opie  would  have 
us  Ijelieve" 

Di.scover  America.  Inc.  operates  on  a 
S500.000  annual  budget  raised  irom  member- 
ship of  liotels,  car  rental  companies  the  Mt 
Iransport  .\s.soclatlon  of  America,  automobile 
..nd  aircraft  and  tire  manufacturers'  ;ussoc;a- 
tions.  the  American  Petroleum  instUute 
and  many  individual  units  of  the  travel 
mdustrv. 

Mr.  .Short  said  the  directors  endorsed  a 
major  mcrea.se  in  the  *3-mlllion  budget  of 
•he  United  States  Travel  .Senice.  a  tmit  of 
the  Ccmmercp  Dep:,rtmpnt  and  an  expanuon 
"f  ltd  start. 

"Its  pre.sent  budget  hardlv  pavs  the  carfare 
of  its  overseas  offices."  he  said,  ■■it  should 
nave  the  kind  of  staff  that  it  lakes  to  .sell  i  his 
<-nuntrv  properly  abroad,  and  tlie  budget  to 
merchandise  it," 

rhe.se  iM.sitive  :  t^p.s  for  promoting  lurei^n 
'ravel  to  the  United  States  were  reported  to 
the  directors'  meeting: 

Iti  April,  a  croup  of  25  to  30  managers  of 
convention  bureaus  of  American  cities  will 
tour  Europe  to  meet  with  officials  of  or^^a- 
nlzations  that  li.jld  conventions.  seeking"to 
persuade  them  to  brine  their  meetings  to 
liie  United  .St.ues  and  Puerto  Rico  Their 
.»ard  sell"  tour.  Mr,  Short  .said,  will  be  aided 
tnanci.dly  bv  Di.scr,ver  America 

Membei-s  of  the  Air  Transport  As.soclation 
••vhich  includes  Amerlcan-flae  airlines  that 
hy  overse,a.s  and  domestic:inv.  will  meet  next 
week  10  consider  a  program  of  )ointIv  .'.pon- 
■■•ored  ..dvertising  :aid  promotion  campaigns 
trying  to  .sell  the  idea  of  travel  to  this 
I.  ouMtry. 

The  liiin  (ipposiiion  of  Discover  America  to 
•he  Administr.vaon  pi-oposals  to  tax  and  re- 
.strict  travel  abroad  was  said  to  be  the  f-rst 
fornial  declaration  of  opposition  made  pub- 
he  by  such  a  large  .^e-ment  of  privite  in- 
dustry. Some  board  members  believed  their 
r.'solution  would  be  espcciallv  eOecilve  in 
Wa.shlngton  because  Discover  America  was 
..si-.blished  originally  during  another  period 
of  doil.ir  weakness  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
motmg  more  travel  within  and  into  the 
United  States, 


Mental  Health 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
I.V  'i'HE  HOU.-E  OF  hr.PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Fchruury  8.  1968 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  field  of 
mental  health  is  or.e  i,i  which  you  will 
hnd  the  most  dedicated,  oiierpetic  vvork- 
ors  imaginable.  And  in  licht  of  tlie  urob- 
lems  and  iiardships  faced  in  this  area- 
it  is  a  pood  thing. 

Recently.  I  had  occasion  to  participate 
m  .several  mental  health  activities  in 
-Austin.  In  early  January.  I  spoke  at  the 
ribbon-cutting  ceremonv  lor  the  rew 
Mental  Health-Mental  Retardation 
Community  Center  m  Austin.  Aeain  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  I  met  with  peo- 
)Me  working  to  educate  profes.sional 
stalTers  for  these  centers. 

I  feel  that  the  progress  these  people 
have  made  under  the  relatively  ne-A-  Fed- 
e,al-aid  program  is  monumental  And 
now.  in  light  of  President  Johnson's 
latest  proposal,  we  see  that  they  will  be 
called  on  to  extend  their  work  to  new 
but  related  fields. 

The  President  has  proposed  important 
legislation  providing  for  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and  al- 
coholics as  part  of  the  communltv  mental 
health  centers  program. 
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Professional    consensus    supports    the 
lnte»;ration  of   treatment  programs  lor 
addicts  and  alcoholics  into  community 
mental  health  centers    The  reasons  are 
Plain    Addiction  and  alcoholism  are  as- 
sociated  '.vith   emotional   problems   and 
therefore  are  said  to  be  best  t.^'at^xl  by 
mental    health    profcs^Monals     Addiction 
and  alcoholism  also  require  a  broad  ran^e 
of  treatment  ser^■lces  These  centers  have 
this    rant:e-inpati-nt    and    out!)ati€.,t 
day  or  night  care  hospitalization    emer- 
gency services,  alont;   with  consultat.o" 
and  education  with  other  aitencies  likely 
to  have  contact   *ith  addicts  and  alco- 
holics  Coordination  of  these  .-^rvices  by 
a    single    agency    permits    the    staff    to 
desi'?n  treatm<'nt   appropriate   for  indi- 
vidual patients  needs    The  patients  can 
also  be  followed  into  the  community  with 
lon^-ranue  rehabilitative  support  of    he 
Icind  that  is  essential  to  reduce  the  high 
rate  of   relapse  originally  characteristic 
of  addicts  and  alcoholics. 

It  makes  little  :enst^  to  bes-'in  now  to 
build  a.  new  network  .f  facilities  devoted 
solelv  to  treatment  of  addicts  and  alco- 
hol.cs  More  than  Jf.o  o,mnui:uty  mental 
health  centers  are  in  operation  or  bein? 
developed  They  have  the  >'tafl.  the 
IcnowledKe,  and  facilities  to  provide  these 
new  treatment  facilities. 

These  amendents  are  in  effect  a  move 
a^ain.-t  fraamentatun  of  what  are 
essentially  mental  hi'alth  programs 


Toward  a  More  Peaceful  World 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 


jK    I   \Llf^"RNtA 

IN-  -HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thitrsday.  Frbrnary  S.  196S 

Mr  CCHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
have  received  the  Presidents  special 
message  nn  forei-jn  aid 

In  his  message  the  President  has  wisely 
observed  that  "a  school  a  road,  a  hybrid 
seed  a  vaccination— dees  more  to  build 
the  peace  and  y^iard  America  from  harm 
than  all  the  ^uns  and  bombs.  '  This  is  a 
vitallv  important  observation,  and  one. 
unfortunately,  which  has  not  yet  been 

learne.1  -vpII.  ,,  „ 

Evfiv  5  minutes  somewhere  in  the 
world.  35  people,  most  of  them  children 
die  of  starvation  These  people  live  In 
countries  which  need  foreign  assistance 
to  help  them  preserve  the  ^^;;y  "^'f  °^ 
their  people  It  is  quite  clear  that,  as  the 
President  has  >aid  in  his  message,  foreign 
aid  -is  a  commitnv.nt  to  conscience  as 
\v»Ml   as  country  "  „       j     ,.^ 

Mv  regret,  on  receiving  the  President  s 
nu^^iage:  is  thai  he  has  not  asked  lor  a 
laiuer^amount  I  hope  that  on  reflection 
this  body  will  decide  to  provide  more  for- 
eign economic  assistance. 

The  problems  of  world  poverty,  of  hun- 
ger population,  disease,  illiteracy  are  so 
great  that  I  am  fearful  that  even  with 
several  times  the  present  effort  they  may 
not  be  solvable  But  we  must  try-— with 
more  resolve  and  commitment  than  we 
ha'.'' shown  up  until  now. 

There  are  three  other  points  in  tne 
Presidential  message  to  which  I  would 
like  to  give  special  mention 

First,  the  President  has  in  several  in- 
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stances  dealt  with  the  world  food  and 
population  crisis. 

Starvation  is  a  problem  now  But  un- 
less massive  and  concerted  efforts  are 
made  to  curb  the  world  [xipu'ation  and 
to  improve  the  world  food  supply,  mil- 
lions of  people  will  die  of  starvation  in 
the  coming  decades.  This  is  a  \ery  real 
.uid  dreadful  pro.^pect  It  is  not  reality 
todav  but  if  we  wait  until  il  is  reality,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 
The  Reverend  Maltluis  has  not  yet  been 

disproved. 

I  am  encouraercd  by  the  efforts  which 
we  arc  plannin  •  to  take  to  help  avert  this 
disastrous  prospect.  While  they  are  not 
sufficient  m  thems.'lves.  they  are  an  im- 
Ijortant  step  m  the  rlylit  direction. 

I  am  pleased  that  ttie  me.ssaee  reiter- 
ates our  priority  commitment  to  help 
develop  agriculture  in  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The.-^e  are  \ital  efforts,  they  must  be 

carried  out. 

In  the  message,  it  is  clearly  recognized 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  placed  lim- 
itations on  the  u.se  or  diversion  of  Amer- 
ican aid  for  the  purcha.se  of  weapons  by 
less  developed  countries. 

The  President  lias  restated  American 
policy  on  this  subject  when  he  said: 

Our  .lid- economic  .us  well  a.s  mllliary— 
must  not  reward  iKitlons  which  divert  scarce 
resources  to  unneces.sary  mlUt.^ry  expendi- 
tures. 

And  I  would  add  the  caveat  that  we 
must  enforce  very  rigidly  our  condition 
that  we  provide  assistance  to  countries 
only  if  thev  prove  their  nulitary  expendi- 
tures are  for  "legitimate  defense  and  in- 
ternal .security  needs  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidents  foreign 
aid  message  pledges  this  country  to  move 
in  the  ruht  direction.  We  should  see  to 
it  that  the  full  measure  of  economic  as- 
.>istance  requested  is  provided. 


Februarij  W,  lOr.s 


Tclevijion  Network  Practices 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


it     MICIIIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\1  IVES 

Thumdau.  FrbnuiTy  8.  1968 
Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker.  HR 
15-'67  which  I  have  introduced  v  ith 
Coligressman  Moss  and  Congressman 
Ottincer,  draws  upon  years  of  study  by 
the  Con.;ress  and  Federal  Communic;i- 
tions  Commi.ssion  into  television  r.etwork 
practices  and  upon  legislation  previously 
introduced  by  distinguished  Members  of 
both  Houses 

The  first  comprehensive  inciuiry  intT 
this  subject  occurred  from  1938  to  1940 
and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  chain 
broadcasting  rules  m  1943,  See  6  F\R. 
•^8'  'S2,=)7:  8  F  R  7355.  8355:  14  F.R.  179; 
12  R  R  1537;  19  R.R.  1501;  20  R  R.  1568. 
and  -^5  RR  1651.  But.  these  rules  were 
intended  merely  to  '.:overn  certain  con- 
tractual relationsJups  between  networks 
and  thier  affiliated  stations  :\nd.  .sirtniC- 
cantly  as  limiting,  were  promulgated  with 
only  radio  broadcasting  in  mind  They 
were  not  designed  to  bring  networking, 
as  now  practiced,  directly  into  the  regu- 
latory fold.  They  were  directed  toward, 
and   are   enforceable   against,   licensees 


rather  than  network  companies.  Quite 
clearly,  they  have  little  prophylactic  val- 
ue for  the  broad  domestic  and  interna- 
tional scope  of  present-day  television 
network  operations. 

When  these  chain  broadcasting  rules 
were  issued  the  majority  ...f  tlr..-  C.  mru.  - 
sion  felt  that— 

They  win  leiul  to  ilecentrnlize  the  ire- 
mendtius  power  over  what  the  public  niiy 
hear  which  Is  ikiw  l.>dged  in  tlie  in.ijor  net- 
work i.rganl/atlons  .md  -.vUl  remove  exist- 
ing restr.ilnts  upon  competition  without  in- 
teferlng  unduly  with  the  operations  of  t(ie 
network  organi/ations  (supplement..!  Re- 
port on  Chain  Broadca-sting.  p  16.  Octoiirr. 
lc<41   1 

However,  they  stated  that  if  this  rruu- 
latoi-y  trial  did  not  produce  results,  other 
action  should  be  taken : 

If  the  industry  cannot  go  lorward  un  ;i 
competitive  basis.  If  the  substantial  re- 
straints upon  competition  which  we  seek  lo 
eliminate  are  indispensable  to  the  indu'^'rv. 
then  we  must  irankly  concede  that  broad- 
casting is  not  properly  a  competitive  indus- 
try If  this  be  the  ca-'e.  we  recommend  i  ..it 
the  Congress  should  amend  the  Comnuiui- 
cations  Act  to  authorize  and  direct  reeul.i- 
llons  i.pproprlate  to  a  noncompttitlve  la.lu.s- 
try  with  .idequate  safeguard?  to  protect 
listeners,  advertisers,  and  the  con.suri.er..; 
(Report  on  Chain  Broadc.tstlng    PP.  88-^.0  i 

Unfortunately,  despite  their  proven 
inadequacy,  these  regulations,  and  the 
licensina  \)ov^v  >'.'  the  Commi.ssion  uver 
individual  stations  owned  by  the  r.et- 
works.  are  all  that  protect  the  public 
Interest  from  abu.se  by  the.se  m  ilt:- 
billion-dollar  communications  carte.- 

In  1955.  the  84th  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  112,  which  authorized  a  st.idv 
to  determine  whether  the  radio  and  tel- 
vision  networks  impeded  the  ('.cvelo"- 
ment  of  a  nationwide  competitive  sy.i:c:i: 
of  broadcasting.  Upon  its  termir.ation  i.-. 
1957  a  report  was  submitted  by  the  spe- 
cial .-taff.  headed  by  Mr.  I-toscoe  L.  Liar- 
row,  to  the  Congress  and  printed  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  toreiL-n 
Commerce— Report  No.  1297.  85th  Con- 
gress .second  .session  Two  of  the  conclu- 
sions from  this  compiehen.sive  700-paee 
repo:t  are  i.-articularly  noteworthy  here 

\n  important  Commission  policy  ImpmRed 
upon   by   network  stricture  and  practices  is 
tliat  of 'making  the  sUtion  licensee  respon- 
sible for  broadcasting  in  the  public  interest 
'\s  has  been  seen,  stations  are  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  network  program  service,  ancl  t.ie 
network  affiliate  c.irrles  a  large  schedule  c. 
network    pro'^^rams.    The    networks    tUroueh 
their  vise  rf  the  contractual  right  of  option 
lime    ..nd  through  other  practices,  have  per- 
suaded .ilhllated  stiUlons  to  accept  a  Urter 
schedule    of    network    programs    than   t.iev 
would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  carry   In  tn.s 
wav.  network  practices  have    to  some  fx.ent. 
restricted  the  programming  rcsponsibait\  c. 
the  siauon  licensee  and  limited  the  li«"^fj 
opportunities    to   program    according   to  tae 
specific  needs  of  his  local  commumtv   Tae> 
have  also  curtailed  the  avallahilitv  oi  u.vr 
native   program   sources   to   the   "^f^ion  .(na 
thus  to  the  public  which  it  serves.     <P  tMi 
■Vnother  statutory  and  Comnussion  poi.cy 
directly    affected   by    networking   is   that  o. 
preserving    clfective    competition    in   hroaa- 
castlng.  Networks  have  a  high  concentration 
of  control  over  important  facets  of  the  'e.e 
vision    industry     The    principal    t Victors   ac- 
counting for  the  high  concentratKJn  c:  rn 
trol  by  networks  are  the  shortage  of  fon.pet- 
tive  s:taUon  facilities  In  the  VHF  spcc..i.ni 
.,nd   the   economic   advantages   to   ne:«u  ^- 
and  stations  inherent  In  the  affiliation  re.a 
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tionship.  Despite  the  very  lilgh  network  prof- 
its of  CBS  and  NBC.  there  is  little  prospect 
lor  the  immediate  entry  of  a  fourth  network 
While  the  three  existing  networks  compete 
.inioiifr  themselves  in  many  areas,  the  small 
1. umber  of  networks  and  tlie  formidable  bar- 
r.ers  to  new  network  entry  are  Umltatlons 
L.n  the  effectiveness  of  competition  at  the 
network  level  The  encouragement  of  greater 
c ■mpetition  between  networks  and  national 
sjwt  telecasting,  therefore,  hold  out  the  prin- 
cipal hope  of  providing  more  efTectlve  com- 
petition In  the  public  Interest.  However,  a 
r.umber  of  network  practices  have  served' to 
restrain  competition  between  network  and 
national  spot  advertising,  and  to  place  the 
st^itlon  representatives,  program  suppliers 
and  advertisers  using  national  spot  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  These  practices.  In 
combination,  have  restrained  competition  be- 
tween networking  and  the  national  spot  sys- 
tem to  a  significant  degree,  (p.  664) 

In  1956  Senator  John  W.  Bricker  sub- 
mitted a  ie!X)rt  to  the  Senate  Committee 

uii  Intel  state  and  Foiti>;n  Commerce 

The  Network  Monopoly.  84th  Congress, 
.second  -session— in  which  he  stated: 

Two  networks  Columbia  Broadcasting 
bvstem  and  National  Broad(  astiiig  Co. — have 
an  unprecedented  economic  stranglehold  on 
the  N.itions  television  nutustrv.  Eflfectlve 
competition  i.,  £t:flcd  under  this  -'ckc  cf  eco- 
nomic dominance.  The  result  is  a  private 
monopoly.  This  conclusion,  though  startling. 
Is  in  no  degree  speculative.  It  is  based  on  In- 
controvertible evidence  in  the  form  of  here- 
tofore confidential  financial  data  furnished 
t:ie  Congress  at  the  express  direction  of  the 
Comnuttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C  inmerce 

As  a  result  of  his  study  lie  introduced 
S  825  on  January  28,  1955,  to  authorize 
tiie  FCC  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  networks  and  their 
activities. 

During  1956  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Literstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  also 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  television 
network  practices— The  Television  In- 
(luiry.  Television  Network  Practices, 
adopted  July  8.  1957.  paue  99.  This  report 
pointed  out  the  anticompetitive  aspects 
of  network  film  syndication  activities  and 
network  acquisition  of  interests  in  inde- 
pendently jjroduced  programs.  More  im- 
portant, it  emphasized  the  unfortunate 
anomaly  afflicting  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry: "So  despite  the  fact  that  tele- 
vi.Mon  networks  are  the  most  power- 
ful and  significant  factor  in  the  broad- 
casting industry,  all  Government  regu- 
lations directed  toward  controllincf  their 
operations  are  couched  in  terms  of  pro- 
hibitions against  action  by  individual 
stations— paces  2  and  3. 

That  same  year,  liearinps  were  also 
held  before  the  House  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
on  ■•Monoixjly  Problems  in  Regulated  Li- 
du^tries."  Pertinent  to  this  review  was 
a  colloquy  between  D;-.  Frank  Stanton 
of  CBS  and  the  committee's  chairman: 
The  Chair.man.  The  FCC  adopted  rules 
bark  m  1941  concerning  radio  chain  broad- 
ca:;ilnc  and  those  rules  were  .Tpproved  bv  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  .•■nid  the  FCC  had 
t!ie  right  to  issue  those  rules.  Presently  the 
FCC  regulates  stations,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Stanton.  Yes.  that  Is  correct. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  FCC  does  not  reg- 
u..;to  the  networks' 

Mr.  Stanton.  Not  directly,  sir 
^Tlie  Chairman.  They  onlv  do  it  by  virtue 
0.  their  regulation  of  the  stations? 
•Mr.  Stanton.  That  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words  there  is  in- 
direct regulation  by  virtue  of  Commission 
Jurisdiction  over  stations,  but  there  is  no 
direct  regulatroy  Jurisdiction  over  networks? 

Mr.  Stanton.  As  I  understand  it.  that  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  situation 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  this,  and  you  do  not  have  to  answer  if 
you  do  not  wish:  Would  you  be  averse  to 
having  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission regulate  directly  m  the  way  that 
they  now  regulate  indirectly;  that  is.  have 
direct  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  networks? 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
It  would  make  sense  if  that  were  what  the 
regulation  was  intended  to  accomplish  So 
as  not  to  look  as  if  I  am  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  I  have  opposed  network  regula- 
tion when  it  was  nonspecified.  because  I 
feared  program  control  and  certain  other 
features  that  might  be  Introduced  into  such 
regulation,  but  n  you  are  asking  me.  as  I 
understood  your  ijuestion,  would  I  prefer  to 
have  what  I  have  now  got.  directly  as  against 
indirectly,  my  answer  is  in  the  "affirmative 
The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would 
rather  see  direct  .egulation  concerning  what 
you  have  now  got  rather  than  indirect  regu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Yes.  I  think  It  is  a  less  com- 
plicated way  to  live,  because  we  pet  otir  rc3- 
ulatlon  now  only  as  it  affect.-  our  affiliates 
.-ic;  our  compm^  -iwned  statlon^  whereas  if 
the  same  regulations  were  applied  directly 
to  us.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mere  business- 
like and  systematic  way  to  handle  the  siti-- 
atlon.  But.  it  is  the  blank  check  kind  of  regu- 
lation that  troubles  me  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  opposed  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  just  one  i:-,ore  Cjues- 
tion:  If  It  is  found  by  the  Fe(ieral  Commu- 
nications Commission  that  thev  just  cannot 
change  their  regulations  to  conform  to  v. hat 
you  desire,  you  would  not  be  a\erse  to  chang- 
ing the  statute  to  give  them  the  power'' 
Mr  Stanton.  No. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  had  better  talk  that  o'.  er 
with  the  lawyers  first. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  wanted  to  say  lust  tliat 
Mr.  Keating,  but  if  you  look  through  X-o  the 
end  of  what  the  net  re.-uU  is  t  think  it  Is 
better  to  have  the  regulations  direct  than  to 
have  them  Indirect,  and  I  stand  by  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  think  it  Is  a  natura' 
Inference  to  state  that  If  the  Federal  Com- 
munications cannot  do  that,  but  needs 
changes  In  the  statute,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable to  make  the  changes  to  give  them  the 
power.  (Monopoly  Problems  in  Rpgidatrd  In- 
cUfitrics.  Part  2— Vol.  3.  Television^  Hearings 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv.  House  of  Rpp- 
presentatlves.  84th  Cong.,  '2nd  .'ies'  1956 
pp.  5029-5030.) 

In  February  1959.  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission's Office  of  Network  Studv  was 
directed  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  network  television  program  proc- 
e.ss.  This  subject  had  not  been  within 
the  purview  of  the  earlier  Barrow  inves- 
tigations. Over  a  3-year  period  more 
than  200  witnesses  were  heard  and 
11.000  pages  of  transcript  recorded  in 
public  hearings  in  Washington.  New- 
York,  and  Los  Angeles.  As  a  result  of  the 
early  phases  of  this  program  inquiry  the 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Network  Study  sub- 
mitted two  interim  reports  to  the  Com- 
nii.ssion — House  Report  No.  281,  88th 
Congress  first  session.  May  8.  1963.  Ref- 
erence to  a  few  of  their  observation.s  will 
underscore  the  network  problem: 

.  .  .  Deference  to  the  need  of  advertisers 
to  conform  broadcast  programming  to  their 
marketing  requirements  and  commercial  ob- 
jectives remains  an  accepted  business  prac- 
tice in  network  program  selection.  (P.  58) 

.  .  .  The  station  licensee  plays  little  or  no 
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part  In  the  production  or  selection  process 
His  responsibility  to  bring  his  Influence 
directly  to  bear  upon  all  who  "liave  a  hand" 
in  programming  his  station  has  been  re- 
placed by  •■practical  reliance"  on  -Iip  skUl 
Judgment  and  integrity  of  the  managers  of 
his  network.  (P   58 1 

As  network  television  is  presently  op- 
erated It  Is  difficult  to  say  who  Is  responsible 
for  what  In  network  entertainment  program- 
ming. However,  it  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
notion  (hat  actual  responslbilitv  for  network 
programs  is  excercised  at  the  station  level  Is 
pure  sophism.  Licensee-affiliates  liave  as  a 
practical  matter,  delegated  responsibility  for 
program  creation,  production  and  selection 
to  networks  .   .  .   ip.  59i 

.  .  .  The  overall  effect  of  the  development  of 
network  television  as  a  national  advertising 
medium  and  the  growth  of  the  policies  and 
practices  which  have  accompanied  it  has 
uceii  lo  rei-iuer  l.rgely  inipract.cal  the  orig- 
inal system  of  local  autonomv  devised  by 
Congress.  I  P.  ,S9  i 

...  E.Tch  network  engages  in  film  syndica- 
tion and  foreign  sales,  and  many  of  the  pro- 
f-'rams  which  are  currently  ('ffere'd  for  sale  by 
them  derive  from  their  own  networks.  The 
-let  :..  u);  :.ppt.^:j  to  :;.=  tn:.t  Vak  networks 
mav  have  strong  economic  motives  to  choose 
lor  network  exhibition  and  thus  to  popularize 
those  l!lm  series  In  which  they  liave  a  right 
to  share  in  tile  --ubsequent  and  continuing 
■.  alue  thus  cre.ited  and  enhi'iiced.  iP    761 

.  .  .  .\  numbPr  of  witneose<;  expressed  the 
view  that  becau>;e  of  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  networks  outlined  ab<.^e.  much 
of  the  diversity  in  program  .schedules  has 
disappeared,  and  the  opp.ntunii y  to  attract 
aid  dev-e'op  creitive  artist.'  and  "other  skills 
iiPCP's:-ry  tq  the  conTiini'd  advi'nce  of  the 
.nedium  Iks  l.irpelv  b^en  dissipated.  iP.  87  i 
TeIevi.>^ion  licensees  plav  only  a  minor 
role,  if  indeed,  they  play  any  significant  part 
at  a!!,  as  decisional  factors  in  the  network 
program  procurement  process.   iP.  96 1 

Networks  produce,  own.  and  control  al- 
mo'^t  without  exception,  all  of  the  news  and 
public  af.airs  programs  which  are  included 
in  their  schedules,  rP.  99  i 

■  ■  ■  .A^  .!  pr.actical  inftter  the  market  for 
independently  produced  network  jjrograms 
te.His  to  be  composed  of  f  iie  manasers  r.f  the 
tliree  nr.tional  television  networks.  1  P.  99  1 

.  F'ew  television  licensees,  save  for  mul- 
tiple owners  in  the  largest  markets  can  af- 
ford to  produce  any  considerable  part  of  the 
programming  broadcast  through  their  facili- 
ties. They  must  rely  on  syndicated  programs 
lor  much  of  that  part  01  their  schedule 
which  is  not  network  originated  This  in- 
cludes both  i.Ims  crlgina:iy  produced  for 
television  and  various  types  of  film  produced 
for  motion  picture  theatrical  e.xhibition 
network  companies  through  their  .-yudlca- 
tion.  affiliates  or  division,  compete  witli  inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs  to  market  syndicated 
programs  to  be  exhibited  In  available  broad- 
cast time  on  local  stations  already  com- 
mitted by  contract  as  affiliates  to  the  same 
network  or  another  network.  iP.  102,  10,3) 


In  addition  to  network  piopram  owner- 
."-hip  and  syndication  restrictions,  rec- 
ommended for  those  areas  of  r.etwork 
policy  and  practice  noted  above,  the  net- 
work study  staff  also  urged  tiiat  congres- 
.sional  authority  be  ttiven  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  the  folloving:  (a»  To  re- 
quire networks  to  exercise  supervision 
and  control  over  the  preparation  of  and 
to  prohibit  di.sciminatory  practices  in  the 
solcction  of  all  matter  ."supplied  by  such 
network  to  any  licensee  for  broadcast- 
ing: "b)  to  prohibit  networks  from  en- 
tering into  a  contract  or  undertaking 
with  any  broadcast  licensee  which  would 
li.mit  the  ability  of  such  licensee  to  oper- 
ate his  station  in  the  public  interest, 
includine.  without  limitation,  provisions 
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lelatinK  to  exclusive  ufflhalion  or  teni- 
tonal  exclusivity  arrangements:  (f) 
to  limit  network  practices  or  activities 
m  the  reprpsentalion  of  .-stations  in  the 
sale  of  nonnetwork  time;  .i?'  to  require 
networks  to  make  i  ea.sonable  distribution 
of  their  protirams  to  stations:  'h'  to 
prohibit  discriminatory  practices  by  net- 
works in  the  selection  of  .affiliates:  'l>  to 
require  networks  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunities to  legally  quahfled  candi- 
dates in  accord  with  the  provision  of 
section  315  of  the  act— pa^^e  109. 

Dunnvf  1959  and  1960  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  con- 
ducted hearing  into  "the  rigging  of  quiz 
shows  on  national  television  hookups 
and  the  surreptitious  placing  of  plugs  by 
Advertisers  on  national  radio  and  tele- 
vision proerams'— House  Report  No. 
r''>8  86th  Congress,  second  session,  at 
pau.'s  7  iind  13.  The  report  stated  that 
ti'.e.se  hearines— referrint;  at  this  point 
fo  the  rigged  quiz  shows— demonstrated 
bevond  disrrute  that  impo.sition  nf  lethal 
lesponsibimv  upon  the  individual  licens- 
ee for  the  quality  ai^d  balance  of  pro- 
•1  im  content  and  its  freedom  from 
deception  ha:i  not  worked  and  is  not 
Itkclv  to  work  m  the  future. 

The  cr.ncept  that  the  airwaves  mu.st 
be  used  in  the  public  interest  requires 
that  definite  responsibility  should  be 
imposed  not  only  upon  the  ii^.dividual 
licensee  but  upon  the  networks,  adver- 
tisers advertisini;  auencies.  and  produc- 
ers. Guidelines  should  be  furnished  by 
Congress — page  16.  ^      . 

During  the  quiz  hearings  in  October 
1959  the  subcommittee  statf  stated  that 
it  wa.s  impressed  with  testimony  o^'  for- 
mer Chairman  Doerfer  of  the  FCC  that 
networks  should  be  licensed  Mr  Doerfer 
srated  that: 

I    im  inclined  verv  much  to  consider  very 
•  ■■.-■i:;y   the  :icenstn?  of   networks,  indeed 
l  'hinlc  that  where  we  c.iniiot  reach  net- 
vvorlc  practices  through  our  power  over   the 
;icensee.  certainly  It  calls  lor   the  licensing 
,,f  the  network.     See  Memorandum  of  Rob- 
ert W    Llshman.  Chief  Counsel  to  the  Sub- 
-mmittee    dated  July  28,  1960.  directed  to 
Ch.:urman  Harris.  Coneressional  Record,  vol. 
10'.;  pt.  U.  beginning 'in  p   !8361.» 

The  subcommittee  staff  were  also  Im- 
pressed with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
X'tornev  General  of  the  United  States. 
Mr  Rogers,  m  his  report  to  the  President 
nn  Deceptive  Practices  in  Broadcasting 
Media  •  that:  -legislation  could  be  en- 
acted which  would  place  direct  regulatory 
authority  over  the  networks  in  the 
FCC"— report  of  December  30.  1959 

Amendments  to  the  Communications 
Act  were  enacted  to  correct  the  specific 
abu.ses  revealed  by  the  above-mentioned 
oversight  hearings.  In  addition.  Con- 
gressman Bennett,  of  Michigan,  intro- 
duced A  bill  to  reiiulate  the  networks— 
HR  7003.  87th  Congress,  first  session. 
May  11.  1961— as  did  Congressman 
Harris— H  R  1164.  87th  Congress,  first 
session.  January  3,  1961.  Mr.  Hams' 
amendment  to  the  Communications  Act 
.sought  to  license  the  networks  while  Mr. 
Bennett's  would  have  accomplished  this 
result  through  legislative  authorization 
for  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Commission  had  the  following 
comment  on  these  bills: 
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the  Commission's  continuing  .studies 
iind  consideration  liave  brought,  it  to  the 
view  that  the  present  statutory  pattern, 
which  places  the  entire  responsibility  for 
broadcast  matter  ■■>n  individual  station  li- 
censees, has  been  so  .iHected  by  the  re.illtles 
of  network  broadcasting  that  It  Is  no  longer 
.adequate  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  airwaves  will  be  used  In  the  public 
Interest  solely  through  regulations  of  sta- 
tion licensees  Because  i>f  this,  .md  other 
practices  evident  in  network  operation,  the 
Commission  is  in  accord  witli  the  obJectUe 
of  these  two  bills  to  permit  the  regulation  lif 
thoee  network  policies,  practices,  and  activi- 
ties which  directly  .ifTect  the  ability  of  st.\- 
tlon  licensees  to  operate  their  stations  in 
I  he  public  interest    i  P,  7    H    Report  281  K 

The  Commls.slon  suggested  a  substi- 
tute for  these  bllb.  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Pastore.  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  on  Au- 
.gust  10,  1961— S  2400,  K7th  Congress. 
first  .session  H  R  15'-'67  embodies  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bricker.  Harris, 
Bennett,  and  Pastore  bill-  but.  as  dis- 
cussed below,  extends  beyond  tliem 

On  July  2.  1965  the  Office  of  Nelv^ork 
Study  submitted  Part  II  of  the  Second 
Interim  Report  to  the  Commi.s.slon.  It 
covered  in  detail  the  testimony,  docu- 
mentary evidence,  information  and  data 
contained  In  the  record  of  the  program 
mquuT— FCC  docket  No  12780— which 
.supported  the  conclusions  and  sugges- 
tions for  Commi.ssion  action  contained 
in  part  I  of  the  reixirt 

HR,  15267  embodies  the  ideals  pro- 
nounced in  the  extensive  legislative  his- 
tory and  concern  over  network  regula- 
tion since  the  late  1930's.  It  would  sub- 
ject networks  to  the  .same  regulatory 
standards  as  individual  .stations  llcens- 
I  e.s.  and  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  in- 
sure that  network  operations  will  be  in 
the  public  uuerest 

Afrainst  the  backdrop  of  this  di-scus- 
slon.  most  of  the  prohibitions  are  .self- 
explanatory.  However,  a  few  need  fur- 
ther elucidation. 

Section  341' 11'  of  HR.  15267  would 
prohibit  television  networks  from  en- 
gaging m  any  other  business  eiUerprlse, 
with  the  exception  of  individual  station 
ownership.  This  restriction  al.so  covers 
persons  controlling,  controlled  by  or 
under  common  control  with  .-=uch  net- 
work. This  provision  was  designed  to 
prevent  those  who  are  i^ranted  the  free 
privilege  of  using  public  domain  from 
engaging  in  enterprises  which  conflict 
'.Mth  their  fiduciary  commitment  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public  and  which 
would  attenuate  their  fullest  efforts  and 
energies  which  they  pledged  to  the 
public  interest.  It  effectively  precludes 
anticompetitive  activitie.s  which  often 
evolve  from  interlocking  management 
and  prevents  vertical  concentration  of 
control  which  has  proven  .so  harmful  to 
our  system  of  broadcasting  diversity. 
Further,  it  banishes  from  possibility  the 
f\er- present  fear  that  all  communica- 
tions avenues  to  the  .American  home 
could  be  dirt>cted  by  any  small  handful 
of  individuals,  whatever  their  motives. 

Section  341 '12'  would  take  the  net- 
works out  of  the  syndication  business.  A 
.-eparale  enterprise,  this  lucrative  pro- 
gram marketing  method,  has  virtually 
put  most  affiliate  and  Independent  sta- 
tions at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  net- 
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works  and  cut  licen.secs  off  from  sources 
of  information  and  entertainment  which 
would  otherw  ise  be  available  to  them  As 
engaged  in  by  the  networks,  syndication 
has  also  dried  up  huge  reservoirs  of  pro- 
duction and  performing  talent  In  this 
country  and  frustrated  into  extinction 
the  creative  idea  as  a  means  of  electronic 
expression. 

Section  ;i41'  13'  would  extend  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Office  of  Network 
Study  in  prohibiting  all  network  owned 
programs  irom  network  presentation 
That  staff  had  .-uggcsted  a  50-perceiU 
ownership  limitation  and  none  m  the 
news  and  public  affairs  area.  However, 
their  proposal  was  made  prior  to  the  net- 
works acquiring,  m  any  .substantial 
amounts,  ownership  interests  in  maior 
film  companies  By  virtue  of  this  later 
occurrence,  a  inucti  larger  percentage  of 
network  shows  are  now  produced  and 
owned  by  them  Whereas  a  50-i)erccnt 
ownership  ceiling  was  rea.sonable  in  light 
of  prior  modus  operandi  in  film  produc- 
tion, such  a  figure  today  is  an  unrealis- 
tic restraint  objective 
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HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

1  ir    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  Fcbruarij  S.  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  today  four  articles 
from  leading  US.  newspapers.  These 
articles  focus  attention  on  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment—UNCTAD — presently  being 
held  in  Nev^■  Delhi,  India.  Basically,  this 
United  Nations  Conference  has  acted 
as  a  forum  between  the  less  developed 
countries— LDC's— and  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  Issues  presently  being  dis- 
cussed are  varied  and  complex,  includ- 
ing the  shrinking  flow  of  AID  funds,  the 
growing  economic  gap  between  the  ■rich" 
and  poor"  nations,  and  preferential 
trade  treatment  for  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  LDC's. 

.\s  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  can  attest  to  my  fellow- 
colleagues  :n  the  House  the  Importance 
of  this  Conference.  As  one  of  the  authors 
noted,  brldglna;  the  economic  ?ap  be- 
tween the  "rich''  and  'poor'  nations  will 
remain  one  of  the  central  foreign  policy 
problems  facing  the  United  States  m 
the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  these  four 
articles  to  all  House  Members  who  have 
an  abiding  concern  for  long-range  US. 
foreign  policy  commitments: 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Feb.  1,  19681 
Conference    on    TR.^aE    .\nd    Development 
Tims    Running    Out    on    Poverty    Solu- 
tion 

I  By  John  .^llan  May) 
London.— Radical    new    Ideas    for    closing 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  na- 
tions  of    the    wor;d    are    circulating    in    the 
upper  atmosphere  of  economic  thought. 

The  question  Is.  though,  can  they  be  con- 
densed and  brought  down  to  earth  in  time 
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to  solve  the  major  problems  of  national 
poverty? 

For  time  is  running  out. 

It  Is  a  question  that  will  receive  at  least 
a  uariial  answer  at  the  .second  L'nlted  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
beuig  held  In  New  Delhi  from  Feb.  1  to 
March  25 

FINANCIAL    PROBLEM 

The  first  conference  ua.s  held  In  Geneva 
in  1964.  It  debated  the  potentialities  of 
world  trade  as  a  means  of  promoting  eco- 
i.oinic  uexelopinent.  Ii  nought  to  make  ad- 
justment,s  to  the  exi.^-tliig  .system  of  trade 
.md  aid 

Thi.s  second  confi-rencp  will  be  very  dlf- 
f-rent.  Its  aim  Is  t-o  change  the  system. 

In  thLs  sence  UNCT.AD  Two  can  be  rated 
as  a  conferonre  without  precedent.  Some 
1,400  repre.sentatives  of  l:j2  countries  and  47 
.nternational  .Tiid  national  agencies  will  be 
engaged  m  the  ta.sk  The  whole  world  is 
:.>oking  for  the  an.swer. 

The  challenge  by  now  i.s  well  enough  un- 
derstood. It  finds  expro.ssion  in  a  calculation 
:;ke  thi.s:  By  the  ye.^r  2000  each  person  In 
the  farm  population  of  the  develoned  coun- 
tries v.iU  have  20  times  r.s  much  hind  as  the 
.■iverage  |.erson  on  the  I  arms  of  tlie  develop- 
ing countries.  Compared  with  people  in  the 
Far  East,  farmers  in  the  rich  countries  will 
have  50  times  iis  much.  And  their  land  will, 
of  course,   be  far  more  productive. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  finance.  To 
•  •nsure  their  economic  growth  the  poor  must 
liave  foreicn  exchange  Otherwise  balance- 
if-payments  problems  cause  them  to  put  the 
.rake  on  cxpan.sion  Just  as  those  same  prob- 
lems do  any  other  country-  even  the  richest 
like  the  United  States  :;nd  Great  Britain 

But  for  the  poor  countries  It  is  much, 
much  worse 

Only  20  percent  of  their  forelnrn  exchange 
tomes  in  the  form  of  aid  or  investments. 
Eighty  percent  comes  from  their  trade.  But 
Me  terms  of  trade  have  been  moving  against 
them  The  proportion  of  their  trade  in  world 
t.-ade  lias  been  falling.  Their  international 
indebtedne.ss  has  risen  from  $10  billion  to 
more  than  $40  billion  The  burden  cf  Interest 
iKiyments  has  quadrupled,  too. 

DECLINE    IN    VALLT: 

But  aid  itself  also  has  leveled  off.  Indeed. 
.IS  ertectlve  level  has  fallen. 

T.vke  the  consequences  of  Britain's  de- 
valuation as  Just  one  example.  The  total  of 
British  official  aid  will  be  kept  at  £205  mil- 
::-m  a  year  That  now  la  worth  6492  million 
in.stead  of  $574  million.  The  fall  in  the  value 
ijf  Britain's  aid  will  not  be  quite  as  great  as 
tio.se  tiRure.^  suggest,  for  a  pound  sterling 
will  still  buv  a  pound's  worth  of  most  British 
foods.  But  the  real  Nalue  of  British  aid  over- 
.;il  will  certainly  be  reduced  by  from  5  to  10 
percent. 

The  amount  the  British  spend  on  aid,  by 
t:ie  way,  is  the  equivalent  of  one  shilling  and 
:":vepence  'lalfpenny  (17'i  cents)  per  person 
per  week.  This  is  far  more  than  manv  other 
nations  spend.  And  such  Is  Britain's  own  in- 
debtedness rieht  now,  and  so  perilous  Is  its 
uwn  balance  of  payments,  that  the  British 
can  only  atford  to  spend  this  much  with  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

So  it  begins  to  look  as  If  no  firm  basis  can 
be  laid  for  a  new  and  efficient  .structure  of 
world  aid  and  trade  until  the  developed 
r-"nntrie.s  themselves  reform  their  system  of 
International  payments. 

CODE    OF    RULES    WANTED 

Secondly  there  is  seen  to  be  a  need  for 
OTHcerted  action  among  the  developed  na- 
tions to  get  their  interest  rates  down.  Those 
rates  now  are  at  an  all-time  high.  This  means 
that  low-interest  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries has  to  be  severely  rationed.  And  it 
means  that  the  flow  of  private  capital  to  de- 
veloping counfles  is  substantially  reduced. 

The  developed  countries  are  moving  In 
this    direction.   The   Organization    for   Eco- 
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nomlc  Ckx>peratlon  and  Development  (OECD) 
in  Parts  has  expedited  the  work  of  Its 
"Working  Party  Three."  The  OECD  also  has 
an  active  Development  Assistance  Committee. 

The  DAC  now  wants  to  set  out  an  inter- 
national code  of  rules  for  aid  so  that  the 
aid  performance  of  donor  countries  can  be 
judged  and  improved.  It  wants  donors  to 
commit  themselves  in  advance  to  a  multi- 
year  aid  program  of  an  adequate  size  and 
to  give  each  program  maximum   ijublicity. 

But  aid,  vital  as  it  is,  has  lus  limits.  You 
can't  make  people  rich  by  giving  them 
money.  That  way  you  only"  allevl  .te  their 
poverty.  Maybe  you  cannot  actually  make 
them  rich  at  all;  you  can  only  enable  them 
to  conquer  poverty  for  themselves  However, 
to  do  this  they  must  be  provided  witli  the 
means  and  the  opportunities  to  be  produc- 
tive. 

"The  building  up  of  the  exports  of  the 
developing  countries  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance."  the   OECD   declares. 

There  is  no  way  of  gainsaying  tliis  decep- 
tively simple  proposition  But  no  way  vet 
of  implementing  it, 

A  global  system  of  preferences  for  develop- 
ing countries  will  be  discussed  at  New  Delhi 
But,  as  things  stand  today,  it  could  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  such  a  system  effective 

trade  concessions 

Preference  systems  that  exibt  alrc'ady,  for 
instance  within  Uie  British  Commonwealth 
and  the  European  Common  Market's  system 
of  African  associates,  would  l.ave  to  be  re- 
negotiated and  opened  up.  Safeguards  for 
domestic  producers  within  developed  coun- 
tries would  have  to  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Neither  would  be  easy. 

The  latest  proposal  to  reduce  the  difficul- 
ties comes  from  the  Atlantic  Trade  Study. 
A  paper  by  David  Wall  of  Britain's  Sussex 
University,  published  by  this  organization, 
propounds  the  idea  that  an  open-ended, 
Atlantic-based,  free-trade  area  could  provide 
the  way  out. 

A  preference  system  would  require  great 
structural  alterations  in  the  trade  of  de- 
veloped countries.  Hence  current  resistance 
to  the  Idea,  Mr.  Wall  suggests.  But  if  a 
"North  Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area"  (NAFTA) 
was  set  up,  comprising  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Britain,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association,  struc- 
tural alterations  would  have  to  take  place 
anyway.  Provisions  for  trade  conces.sions  to 
developing  countries  could  be  built  into  the 
system. 

As  things  stand,  says  Mr.  Wall,  concessions 
to  developing  countries  cannot  be  matched 
with  benefits  for  the  developed  countries. 
NAFTA  would  produce  the  benefits,  he  says, 
thus  promoting  the  concessions. 

integrated  policy 

The  proposal  is  significant  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  way  developed  countries  are 
tending  toward  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
problem  and  toward  basic  changes  in  the 
economic  system  that  nurtures  It. 

Here  in  London  the  Overseas  Development 
Institute  (ODI)  looks  rather  to  "a  coherent 
set  of  measures,  interlinked  and  based  on 
specific  technical,  economic  and  Institutional 
needs,  not  emotional  attachment  to  dogmas." 
In  short.  It  proposes  an  integrated  develop- 
ment policy. 

Even  In  a  single  country,  the  ODI  notes, 
one  government  department  may  be  nego- 
tiating the  removal  of  trade  restrictions 
while  another  will  be  busy  constructing  a 
massive  new  structure  of  other  restrictions; 
one  may  be  providing  aid  for  a  particular 
industry  In  a  developing  country  while  an- 
other organizes  protection  for  home  Indus- 
tries in  the  same  field. 

Policy  needs  to  be  totally  integrated  In- 
stead, not  only  nationally  but  internation- 
ally, the  ODI  declares. 

Much  thought  Is  being  given  to  ways  of 
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expanding    the    role    and    effectiveness,    too, 

of   private   capital   in   developing  countries. 

t  rgent  need  for  food 

Two  ni.iin  impediments  block  the  way  to 
the  expansion  of  iirivatc  investment.  One  Is 
the  possibilily  ff  exprojiriation  tav  tlie  local 
[government.  The  other  is  the  luck  of  quall- 
ued  lati<jr.  The  first  requires  iicceptance  by 
ueveloping  Louniries  of  the  need  lo  provide 
:i?curity  for  private  investors  trom  i-.erseas. 
ilie  second  requires  the  organiz.'.iiun  of 
ir.uning  programs  by  pri\at«  firms,  both 
alone  and  in  conjunction  with  local  govern- 
nients. 

One  Lf  tiie  innsi  urijent  i.^eds  i.s  for  prl- 
\ale  investment  th:,t  will  increase  iiX)d 
production  in  developing  countries.  Specially 
.here  is  a  need  lor  lertilizers  .iiul  tertillzer 
jjroduction  iinit.s  und  dlttn!)uliun  lictworks. 
The  OECD  cUulates  tliat  by  1;»80  the  an- 
nual foreicn  excliange  required  for  fertil- 
izers al(jne  will  exceed  $5  bil!l(jn.  the  equiva- 
lent of  .ilinost  h.tlf  of  .ill  ihe  aid  j)rovlded 
today  for  .ill  purposes. 

.•\  (,'reat  expansion  of  .igriculiural  educa- 
tion is  urgently  needed,  loo 

FOOD  without  plants 

.\nother  Ide.i  Is  the  formation  of  a  world 
!  >od  reserve,  to  00,^,^  with  emergencies  such 
as  the  lailure  of  monsoons 

"It  is  necessary  that  tiie  rieveitjpirig  coun- 
tne.s  be  enabled  to  undprtuke  the  research 
required  to  expand  agricultural  production 
.-.nd  t  )  tram  re.search  workers  on  their  own." 
•-h"  OECD  also  stutes 

The  most  radlral  innovation  of  all,  it  adds, 
would  be  to  jjroduce  food  without  using 
plants. 

Plant  life  svDiliesizes  carbon  uioxide  from 
the  air  and  mixes  it  with  materials  from  the 
.soils.  uMng  the  ene.-gy  01  sunlight.  The  same 
process  is  po!>s!b:e  in  luboratones 

British  Pet.-oleum  is  jiroducing  protein 
from  oils  already, 

Nuflear  .'-cienti.sts  arc  working  on  tl-.e  pres- 
ervation of  food  by  irradiation  lechnlques. 
Intestiitlon  by  insefts  can  be  reduced,  re- 
ports Kenneth  F.  McQueen  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  uf  Canada.  This  is  iniporumt. 
.-.lmo;5t  half  the  dried  fish  \  roduced  in  Africa 
is  :a  present  lost  through  infestation, 

I; radiation   cm   .Uso  preserve  fresh   fuods. 


Pledge 


New 


[From  the  Washlneton   (D.C.)    Post.  Feb    2 
1968) 
.^T  UNCTAD:   T.xriff  Break  Set  for 
Poor  Nations 
(  By  Bernard  Nosslter ) 
Delhi,     February     1 — The     second 
United  Nations  Conference  on  TYade  and  De- 
velopment began  here  today  amid  strong  In- 
dications that  the  87  poorer  nations  would 
.'ichieve  some  success  for  at  least  one  of  their 
long  list  of  demands. 

Delegates  from  affluent  and  influential 
western  nations  .:re  at  la-st  ready  to  give 
tariff  advantages  or  preferences  to  'some  fin- 
ished products  of  the  poor. 

By  the  time  the  marathon  meeting  of  131 
nations  ends  here  In  the  spring,  there  Is 
every  likelihood  that  it  will  go  on  record  with 
a  pledge  of  limited  preferences. 

Even  In  this  one  sector,  the  poor  won't  get 
all  they  want.  The  pledge  will  probably  be 
surrounded  with  safeguards  to  protect  the 
industries  of  the  rich  from  too  much  compe- 
tition. 

MAJOR  HLTIDLE 

-Another  major  hurdle  will  involve  recon- 
ciling the  positions  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  reluctantly  supported  by  Us  Com- 
mon Market  partners.  Washington  is  deter- 
mined to  wipe  out  the  tariff  advantages  that 
the  Common  Market  now  enjoys  in  France's 
former  African  colonies  and  Paris  doesn't 
want  to  give  them  up. 

Moreover,  any  pledge  made  at  UNCTAD  is 
only  morally  binding.  The  long  task  of  actu- 
ally negotiating  tariSs  down  for  the  product* 
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of  the  poor  must  still  b«  accomplished  and 
the  United  States  will  need  approval  for  this 
from  nn  increasingly  protectionist  Con^reas 

Thus  It  will  be  years  before  i  Brnzlllan 
machine  tool  maker  can  h^pe  to  sell  his 
products  in  Germany  -it  •arlff  rates  lower 
than  that  Imposed  on  his  British  competitor 
But  even  a  pledge  to  move  ;n  this  area  would 
be  something  more  than  the  flrst  UNCTAD 
accomplished  In  Geneva  four  years  ago 

The  other  principal  demands  of  the  po<-ir, 
price  supports  for  the  raw  materials  that 
miike  up  ^he  bulk  of  their  exports  and  an 
Increase  in  the  shrinking  shure  of  foreiRn 
aid  ire  running  into  stltTer  opposition  The 
diplomatic  game  for  the  rich  West  Is  to  ap- 
pear forthcoming  :n  these  areas  without 
making  any  firm  commltmeii's 

Thursdays  opening  session  heard  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  Indlf>  warn  there 
can  be  no  peace  without  erasing  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  growing  contrast  between  rich 
and  pfx^r  "  Speaking  In  a  nation  that  Is 
wracked  bv  riots   ilmosi  every  day    she  said 

Unless  we  sense  this  urgency  and  use  our 
energy  to  eradicate  the  economic  causes 
which  make  for  conflict,  men  and  women 
will  be  Impelled  to  revolt,  and  To  use  violent 
means  t.)  bring  about  change." 

Mrs  viandhl.  speaking  in  a  hastily-con- 
structed and  stlll-unflnlshed  wing  <f  the 
AsluJka  Hotel,  complained  that  "our  affluent 
friends  seek  to  curtail  their  contrtbuthins  to 
development  the    r'ch    nations    and    It 

more  rewarding  to  Invest  their  saMngs  In 
their  own  security  In  the  advame  of  their 
technology  or  even  establishing  contacts  with 
distant  planets  Thev  find  it  more  Interest- 
ing to  trade  amongst  themselves." 

BtrSINSSSLIKB    .MOOD 

She  made  the  ritual  bow  towards  the  re- 
sponsibility that  the  poor  have  to  develop 
themselves,  but  her  stress  was  clearly  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  rich. 

The  question  before  the  advanced  na- 
tions" she  said  Is  not  whether  they  can 
afford  to  help  the  developing  nations,  but 
whether  they  can  afford  not  to  do  so." 

The  atmosphere  here  was  considerably 
more  businesslike  than  the  loose  ways  of 
tJNCT.\D  I  The  routine  con'.palnt  of  .\frlcan 
nations  .igainst  seating  South  Africa  was  dis- 
posed of  m  half  an  hour  Four  years  ago  '.t 
stretched  on  for  days 

iFrom  'he  W:  11  Street  Journal,  Feb  3,  1968  | 
Poor  N.\tions  Plight-  Rich  Lands'  Money 
lLi.3  .AGGB.\v.\rE  rne  Troibles  or  B.^ckw,\rd 
Counties — In  Some  Low  Income  Are.as. 
Living  Standards  Decline — Ineptitt'de 
Adds  to  Woes — An)  Fhom  Wealthy  De- 
clines 

I  By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 
The  much-publicized  monetary  troubles  of 
the  rich  nations  are  obscuring— and  aggra- 
vating—  the    economic    woes    ot    the    world's 
poor  countries 

That's  'he  conclusion  of  a  broad  range  of 
analysts  who  keep  close  tab  on  the  economies 
of  so-called  !ess-developed  nations,  moetly 
Impoverished  lands  in  Africa.  .\sia  and  L.ttin 
.America  The  1960s  were  once  heralded  ut 
the  United  Nation.s  as  the  "decade  of  develop- 
ment" In  which  poor  countries  finally  would 
start  '.o  close  the  vast  economic  ^ip  that  .sep- 
arates them  from  such  wealthy  lands  as  the 
US.  the  major  European  countries  :Uid 
Japan  But  instead,  the  t^p  appears  t<^>  be 
widening,  not  only  because  of  monetary  trou- 
bles but  for  reasons  that  range  from  rich- 
natiou  induference  to  poor-nation  Ineptitude 
•The  decade  of  development  is  i?oing  down 
as  the  decade  of  dtsappoiiitme:it,"  .says  a  UN 
olftcial  who  reflects  the  mcreaaing  dismay  of 
many  American  ,ind  foreign  analysts  "Lei  us 
hope  that  the  70s  won't  turn  Into  the  decade 
of  disaster." 

AN     UNHAPPY     PaOSPECT 

The  UN  official's  u.se  of  "disaster"  is  per- 
haps overly  dramatic.  But  the  prospect  of  a 
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world  Increasingly  divided  between  a  few  very 
rich  nations  and  many  very  poor  nations. 
with  the  latter  containing  more  than  t'vo. 
thirds  of  the  globe's  populntlori,  Is  grim  Ilie 
picture  Is  not  brightened  by  the  liwrsh  mili- 
tancy of  the  world's  mo«t  populous  and  pow- 
erful pixir  nation.  Red  Chliia  .^nd  ,idding  to 
the  concern  Is  the  po.->slbillty  th,»t  sooner  i>r 
later  many  poor  counirle.s  will  possess  at 
least  rudltnent-iry   nurleur   wea[K)n« 

Signs  of  a  widening  economic  kjap  between 
rich  and  poor  nations  show  up  In  statistic* 
pertaining  to  living  otandards  One  such  sta- 
tistic Is  gross  national  product,  on  ,t  per- 
caplta  basis  to  allow  for  population  growth 
and  In     real"  terms  to  allow  for  rising  prices 

A  private  study  by  a  large  New  York  City 
bank  shows  that  since  1965  the  real"  per- 
caplla  GNP  of  s<jme  poor  nations  actually 
has  been  declining  In  Ghana  and  Indonesia, 
this  GNP  figure  hits  dropped  roughly  S'l. 
since  1965,  the  bank  e.st!mates  In  India,  In 
the  .same  period,  "here  has  been  no  mcre.vse 
In  Brazil  and  Kenya,  the  increase  since  1965 
ha*   tveravced  '>arelv  1         iiuiuiilly 

In  the  same  period,  In  contrast,  per-caplta 
GNP  in  the  US  has  climbed  about  10"  In 
absolute  terms,  the  statistics  are  still  more 
striking  The  U  S  figure  now  approximates 
84.000,  compared  with  $67  In  India,  about 
$85  in  Indonesia.  $110  In  Kenya.  $244  in  Bra- 
zil md  5'J60  in  Ghana. 

KECEDING    RESFRVFS 

Another  indication  that  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor  is  widening  appears  in  st.i- 
tUtlcs  covering  the  amount  of  gold  and 
foreign  exchange,  such  as  dollars  and 
pounds,  held  by  various  countries  These  re- 
serves, which  iire  used  to  settle  debts  be- 
tween governments,  tend  to  fall  when  a 
country  is  unable  to  compete  effectively  In 
world  markets 

Through  most  of  the  'BOs.  the  overall  re- 
serves of  less-developed  countries  rnee  stead- 
ily, according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetarv  Fund  But  recently,  as 
the  monet.iry  ilitflcultlcs  of  the  rich  w  Tkl 
have  Intensified,  the  trend  has  changed. 
Prom  July  through  September,  reserves  of 
less-developed  lands  fell  to  $12  1  billion 
from  a  record  tV2A  billion,  and  .some 
analysts  believe  the  decline  Is  continuing, 
although  later  overall  ft^-.ires  aren't  .ivillable. 

The  recent  trend  has  been  very  different 
In  rich  countries,  which  the  IMF  classifies  as 
■Industrial"  lands.  In  the  same  three  months 
during  which  poor  nations'  reserves  declined 
some  $300  million,  rich  countries'  holdings 
Increased  to  $54  billion  from  f53  billion. 
These  reserves  now  exceed  $55  billion,  econo- 
mists estimate,  nearly  five  times  the  reserves 
of  less-developed  countries 

Most  an.ilvsts  iigree  th:it  the  recent  deval- 
uation of  the  British  pound  provides  the 
most  dramatic  illustration  of  how  the  mone- 
tary troubles  of  rich  nations  are  hurting 
nuiU'.  ies.~-de'.  fl  ped  -  'Untries  Mi. it  ii,i;e 
traditionally  used  sterling  as  a  monetary 
reserve.  Devaluation  of  the  pound,  for  ex- 
.imple.  is  estimated  to  have  caused  a  $10.5 
million  overnight  drop  in  Nigeria's  reserves. 
These  reserves,  which  had  been  falling  even 
before  Britain's  November  devaluation,  have 
recently  been  ;\8  low  as  $135  million,  down 
from  $J.;7  aiilll.'ii  .it  the  st.irt  ^r.  last  year. 

A    FAOINO    COAL 

Rlch-natlon  monetary  problems  also  are 
hurting  backward  countries  In  more  subtle 
ways  Looking  for  ways  to  improve  their  bal- 
auce-of-payments  positions,  some  wealthy 
countries,  including  the  US.,  have  begun  to 
cut  back  foreign-aid  programs.  .As  a  result, 
the  flow  of  aid  from  rich  to  poor  countries  Is 
shrinking  .\l  the  start  ■<{  the  "development 
decade,"  It  was  hoped  that  the  major  Indus- 
trial countries  would  contribute,  on  the  av- 
erage, 1%  of  their  gross  national  product  to 
aid  backward  economies  Instead,  the  per- 
centage has  been  shrinking  steadily,  from 
nearly  1%  In  1961  to  an  estimated  0.5%  In 
1967. 
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In  the  U  S  .  Congress  cut  forelgn-ald  funds 
to  about  $2  3  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  down  from  about  $3  3 
billion  In  fiscal  1967  and  the  lowest  total  on 
record  In  fiscal  1967.  US.  aid  commitments 
in  Latin  America  totaled  $572  million.  $112 
million  below  the  previous  year,  and  officials 
in  Washlntgon  estimate  a  further  reduction 
of  lO'';  in  fiscal  1968.  In  Africa,  where  U.S. 
aid  programs  amounted  to  about  $360  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967.  officials  estimate  Uiat  cuts 
will  average  about  25'^;  In  the  current  fiscal 
year 

Aid  provided  by  many  wealthy  nations, 
moreover,  increasingly  has  strings  attached 
to  it;  for  example,  the  recipient  may  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  Items  from  the  donor 
even  when  better  bargains  are  available 
elsewhere  By  one  estimate,  roughly  a  fifth 
of  ..11  ..Id  now  Is  'tied"  in  this  fashion  In 
this  week's  budget  me.^sage  to  Congress. 
President  Johnson  stated  that  "more  than 
gc"  "  cf  US.  aid  spending  In  fiscal  1969 
"win  be  for  purchases  made  in  the  United 
state?  ;nd  I  .'i  r. e  directed  Intensified  efforts 
to  Increase  this  percentage." 

Its  becoming  increaejnely  .ipp.irent.  too, 
that  much  of  the  money  flowing  from  rich  to 
poor  countries  carries  a  worrisome,  (.jrowln-j 
debt-service  burden.  UN  offlcl.^l8  estimate 
that  yearly  debt-service  payments,  on  the 
average,  now  amount  to  more  than  10"  of 
.1  less-developed  country's  export  sales,  up 
from  4  a  decade  ago.  In  the  case  of  some 
countries,  it's  estimated  that  the  percentage 
exceeds  30 '"c. 

.An  extreme  example  Ls  India.  Indian  offi- 
cials recently  noted  that  half  the  financial 
;Ud  'Jielr  nation  receives  from  the  European 
Common  Market  countries  In  1968  will  h.i-.  e 
to  'oe  used  for  paying  debts  and  Interest  to 
those  countries:  -he  oinclals  tald  the  percent- 
.ige  mav  rise  to  ,is  high  as  HO  1  within  .. 
lew  years. 

"There  has  recently  been  a  marked  harden- 
ing of  the  terms  on  which  loans  have  been 
offered  by  the  industrial  countries  to  the 
developing  oountriee,"  reports  Raul  Preblsch, 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development,  or 
UNCTAD,  the  UN  agency  most  concerned 
wrlth  economic  problems  of  backward  na- 
tions, .Mr.  Preblsch  also  says  that  import  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Industrial  countries  en 
primary  products  sold  by  less-developed 
lands  have   recently  become  "more  severe" 

SEEKING    SPECIAL    TREATMENT 

Mr.  Preblsch  and  other  L'N  officials  hope 
that  the  wealthy  nations  can  be  persuadori 
to  step  up  their  .assistance  to  less-developed 
lands.  To  this  end.  UNCTAD  Is  sponsorinc  a 
meetln:;  of  132  nations,  rich  and  poor.  In  New 
Delhi.  At  the  meeting,  which  starts  tomorrow 
and  is  expected  to  run  for  about  seven  weeks, 
the  have-nots  will  press  for  a  variety  of  tr.ide 
concessions  and  other  aid. 

Example:  To  encourage  lndusirlali.i.ition. 
;»or  countries  will  seek  preferential  tariS 
treatment  for  their  manufactured  soods. 
These  goods  now  make  up  only  about  5C  of 
the  total  exjKirts  of  poor  countries. 

Analysts  doubt  that  the  UNCTAD  meeting 
will  bring  any  significant  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  most  industrial  countries.  "The 
ciiances  of  any  big  breakthroughs  are  very 
slight."  says  one  UN  diplomat  "Tl-.e  rich 
countries  are  too  concerned  with  their  own 
monetary  problems  to  worry  much  about 
the  situation  In  the  '.ess-developed  econ- 
omies." 

The  diplomat  i.otes  that  the  U.S.  tie.ega- 
tlon  to  the  New  Delhi  meeting  has  been  'cut 
down  to  only  about  10  persons."  He  recalls 
that  the  US.  sent  about  40  delegates  to  a 
similar  UNCTAD  meeting  four  years  aco. 
"Partly,  this  reflects  American  attempts  to 
keep  dollars  at  home."  the  official  says.  "But 
I'm  .\fraid  such  reducUons  also  may  be  a 
reflection  of  the  generally  luitewarm  interest 
of  industrial  countries"  In  the  New  Delhi 
meeting. 
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Some  eoonomlstB  contend,  moreover,  that 
most  less-developed  nations  would  be  faced 
wi'ti  a  gloomy  economic  outlook  even  If  the 
industrial  countries  were  not  preoccupied 
with  their  own  monetary  troubles. 

The  Increasing  self-sufficiency  of  Industrial 
countries  Is  often  cited  as  a  major  long- 
rantre  problem  for  less-developed  lands.  These 
nations  lartrely  depend  on  .sales  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  their  exports.  But  laboratories  In 
the  indu.strlal  countries  are  busy  developing 
ill!  .-orts  of  synthetic  -substitutes  for  rubber, 
wool,  cotton.  Jute  and  other  key  exports  of 
poor  nations 

rhe  UN  estimates,  lor  example,  that  man- 
niaile  fibers  now  accoiint  for  more  than  60'.' 
of  ,voild  textile  ronsumptlon,  up  from  30'';  a 
deciuie  ago  Other  studies  show  that  the  aver- 
H^'e  I  rlcp  of  raw  comnnxlities  exported  by 
les.s-cleveloped  countries  has  dropped  T",  In 
tie  past  decade  An  extreme  example  Is  nat- 
uril  rubber,  whose  i)rlce  has  dropped  by 
more  than  50';   just  since  1960, 

In  addition,  industrial  nations  generally 
are  increasing  their  own  output  of  raw  ma- 
terirds.  One  UN  economist  reckons  roughly 
60  of  world  exports  of  primary  commodities 
are  from  advanced  countries,  compared  with 
about  45';  in  1950.  The  upshot  of  such  de- 
velopments, says  Mr.  Preblsch.  is  that  the 
less-Ueveloped  nations'  share  of  world  trade 
has  .-shriveled  to  13.5'  from  25.4';  in  1950. 
■I  III  afraid  the  decline  w,lll  (ontinue  in  1968 
an<l  beyond,"  the  UN  economist  adds 

".NOTOiaoUS"  WASTE 

The  worsening  economic  plight  of  less- 
developed  countries,  many  economists  say, 
also  stems  from  their  own  ineptitude.  "There 
h.ive  been  notorious  ca.ses  of  wastage  of  do- 
mestic resources  that  could  have  been  put 
to  i  roductive  u.se."  charges  Mr.  Preblsch.  Ex- 
amples in  recent  years,  he  says,  range  from 
the  India-Pakistan  war  to  the  "costly  and 
opulent"  projects  of  Ghana's  deposed  "dicta- 
tor Kw.ame  Nkrumah 

No  less  discouraging,  according  to  many 
analysts,  have  been  attempts  by  less- 
aeveioped  countries  to  forge  price-propping 
conuiiodity  agreements.  Typically,  such 
agreements  aim  at  arranpements  whereby 
poor  nations  agree  to  limit  their  output  of 
partic'.Uar  commodities  in  the  hope  that 
prices  vlU  Increase.  However.  Mr.  Preblsch 
reports,  "apart  from  agreements  on  coffee, 
tin  wheat  and  olive  oil.  no  headway  has  been 
mane  with  measures  to  stabilize  primary 
commodities." 

At  least  one  agreement  appears  In  trouble. 
The  International  Cotlee  Agreement,  due  for 
rcmwal  In  September,  is  jeopardized  by  a 
cispuie  between  Brazil,  the  major  producer, 
.iUU  the  U.S.,  the  main  consumer  of  coffee. 
T!.c  illspute  bolls  down  to  a  squabble  over 
l-.t-i\\  to  regulate  Brazil's  sales  of  Instant-type 
t "tice  to  the  US. 

Failure  to  renew  the  agreement  could  lead 
to  .1  LoUapse  oi  world  coffee  prices,"  says  a 
New  York- based  cottee  dealer.  Even  with  an 
ajnemcnt,  conee  prices  have  declined  In  re- 
cent years  The  wholesale  price  of  Brazilian 
co'iee  In  New  York,  for  Instance,  has  fallen 
roughly  209c  since  1964.  Dealers  blame  the 
drop  partly  on  "bootleg"  sales  by  Brazilians 
and  others  in  violation  of  the  coffee  pact. 

From   the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.   6,    1968] 
Poorer  Nations  Ask   More  Help 
(By   David   K.   WlUls) 
Washington. — "What  officials  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)   see  as 
one  ■  f   the   most  significant  conferences  of 
the  -iecade  has  opened.  Washington  Is  there 
taking  full  stock  of  the  reasons  It  cannot 
tio  more  to  help  underdeveloped  nations. 

Tlie  worlds  poorer  nations  are  in  New 
Delhi  to  ask  the  rich:  Will  you  provide  us 
*ith  more  economic  aid?  Will  you  buy  more 
from  us.  on  better  terms?  Must  the  rlch- 
roor  -ap  keep  growing? 
Ideally,  the  richest  of  the  rich— the  United 
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states— ought  to  be  able  to  answer  "yes"  to 
the  first  two  questions,  and  "no"  to  the 
third. 

At  the  second  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UN-CTAD), 
Washington's  likely  answers  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  Informed  sources: 

"No"  to  more  aid  (at  least  until  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  over) :  "maybe"  to  buying 
more;  and  "we-hcpe-not-but-we-doti't- 
really-know"  to  the  problem  of  the  gap. 

Many  senior  officials  here  .'^ee  bridging  the 
gap  as  the  central  foreign  policy  problem 
for  the  United  States  in  the  rest  of  the 
Century. 

The  rich  are  getting  riclier.  Tlielr  yearly 
per  capita  Incomes  are  growing  by  some  4 
percent;  but  the  poor,  with  soaring  popula- 
tion;;, can  manage  only  a  2  percent  rise,  and 
sometimes  less, 

Formosa,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Israel,  and  .South 
Korea  are  bounding  ahead,  but  huge  India 
and  sprawling  Indonesia  are  struggling  to 
stay  where  they  are. 

attitudes    watched 

United  States  predominance  is  stMpgeriiig 
Its  defense  budget  alone  i$79.8  billion  for 
fiscal  1969)  is  almost  as  large  as  the  gross 
national  products  of  all  of  Latin  America 
combined. 

But  Washington  is  not  ;ibout  to  provide 
more  economic  aid.  That  much  is  clear  Irom 
the  fiscal  1969  budget  handed  iown  by  the 
President  this  week. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  asking  lor  $2.5  blMion  for 
AID  programs.  It  ;s  the  smallest  amount  ever 
requested.  The  total  assist:ince  budget  (in- 
cluding Pood  for  Fretdom,  AID.  the  Peace 
Corps,  contributions  to  the  .Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Development 
Btink.  the  International  Development  Agency 
and  others)  is  $4,255  billion. 

This  Is  about  1  -  19th  of  the  defense  budget 
AID  officials  note. 

And  it  is  likely  to  be  cut.  Just  as  it  was  In 
the  List  session  of  Congress.  At  that  time, 
the  President  asked  for  economic  assistance 
of  $2.6  billion,  but  received  only  §1.89  billion. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  J.  W.  Fulbright,  says  he 
sees  no  change  in  congressional  attitudes 
this  year. 

Congress  was,  and  Is,  restive  about  Ameri- 
can foreign  ventures  because  of  Vietnam. 
The  war  costs  so  much  that  economic  aid 
suffers  as  a  target  for  the  congressional  econ- 
omy bloc.  Economic  aid  has  never  been  re- 
sounding popular;  it  Is  even  less  so  today. 

Aid  officials  say  they  do  not  go  back  to 
Capitol  Hin  this  year  to  fight  for  their  $2.5 
billion  "In  a  halfhearted  way,  with  our  tall 
between  our  legs." 

But  even  as  they  speak,  they  know  full  well 
that  cuts  are  In  store. 

SHORT  OF  target 

Similarly,  the  World  Bank  reported  last 
year  that  aid  from  other  so-called  rich  na- 
tions was  either  holding  steady  or  declining 
somewhat. 

No  other  nation  matches  the  range  of 
American  assistance,  though  France  chan- 
nels a  great  deal  of  aid  Into  its  former  African 
colonies.  Britain  is  contracting  overseas 
spending. 

According  to  a  report  Issued  this  week  by 
the  American  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  net  flows  of  aid  from  rich  to 
poor  countries  In  1965  were  about  S7  billion. 

This  falls  well  short  of  the  United  Nations 
target  of  1  percent  of  gross  national  products 
each  year  In 'the  1960's.  In  fact,  it  averages 
out  at  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  and 
amounts  to  only  6  percent  of  their  military 
outlays, 

(World  military  spending  reached  $155- 
$160  billion  In  1966,  the  agency  reports:  an 
Increase  of  $15  to  $20  billion  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  twice  the  annual  flow  of  aid.) 

In  1965  the  United  States  disbursed  al- 
most $4  billion  In  economic  assistance;  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  only  $0,4  billion.  (The 
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agency  took  its  figures  from  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment  (OECD)    in  Paris.) 

With  the  Vietnam  war  costing  tipwards 
of  $25  billion  per  year,  and  no  fewer  than 
40  percent  of  AID  employees  tied  down  in 
the  Vietnam  i.ld  program  alone,  Washing- 
ton can  offer  little  hope  of  more  aid  flows 
111   the   near  future,  sovirces  say. 

IRF.FERENCES  CONSIDERED 

What  are  the  prospects,  then,  lor  the 
United  States  buying  more  from  the  poorer 
nations'? 

The  leader  of  the  .'Vmencin  delegation  to 
UNCIAD.  ttndersecretary  of  .State  Eugene 
V  Rc-^^tow,  left  here  this  week  carrvlng  a 
sicniiicant  clmnge  in  American  policy. 

Instead  oi  resisting  the  jioorer  intioiis'  de- 
mand lor  trade  preferences  on  manufac- 
tured and  semimanufactured  goods,  he  will 
tt'Il  the  C(inference  that  W;tshington  is  pre- 
p.ired    to   agree    t(j   preferences 

lUit  there  are  conditions:  the  preferences 
must  be  general,  for  all  poorer  nations  (to 
let  them  sell  their  poods  at  a  higher  profit), 
and  they  mu.'-t  be  temporary — say,  lor  10 
years. 

Moreover,  Washington  wants  all  the  other 
rich  nations  to  agree  to  a  concrete  effort. 
Tlie  ,snag  iiere  is  that  Mr,  Rostow  will,  at 
the  same  time  object  to  "reverse  pref- 
erences"—the  benefits  Britain  and  France, 
for  instance,  receive  In  return  for  granting 
preferences    to    their   lormer   colonies. 

Washington  wanta  the  rich  countries  to 
take  nothing  in  return  for  offering  prefer- 
ences, thus  helping  the  poor  to  the  maximum 
degree.  But  Britain,  France,  and  other  Com- 
mon Market  countries  object  to  giving  up 
their  traditional  ways  of  doing  business. 

Offir-ials  here  say  their  aim  is  to  avoid  a  svs- 
tem  of  competing  preference  blocs  in  the 
world.  A  struggle  in  New  Delhi  is  predicted. 

Apart  from  this,  the  major  Western  trading 
nations  are  generally  trying  now  to  sell  more 
and  buy  less.  The  poor  at  New  Delhi  want 
exactly  the  reverse. 

FUND   FOR   FOOD 

President  Johnson's  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can investment  and  travel  abroad  show  his 
deep  concern  with  closing  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Western  Europe,  too,  is  con- 
cerned about  losing  some  of  it,s  own  Income 
abroad. 

So,  observers  note,  this  Is  hardly  an  ideal 
time  for  the  world's  poor  nations  to  be  knock- 
ing on  the  door  of  the  rich  man's  club,  peti- 
tions in  hand. 

What  will  emerge  from  New  Delhi,  however, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  poor  nations  do  ob- 
tain some  leverage  from  the  conference,  it  is 
argued  here.  The  change  of  American  atti- 
tude on  preferences  is  an  example.  So  was 
the  decision  of  the  "Kennedy  round"  to  share 
tariff  reductions  with  the  poor,  and  to  set  up 
a  special  fund  for  food  for  the  developing 
countries. 

Some  observers  are  pessimistic  that  the 
poor  will  actually  gain  much  from  New 
Delhi.  Officials  here  admit  that  the  United 
States's  contribution  can  only  be  limited. 

But  the  very  existence  of  the  UNCTAD 
forum  is  important,  u  is  said.  The  urgency  of 
the  rich-poor  gap  demands  action  before 
long,  many  believe. 


North  Viet  Shipping  Shows  Russian 
Support 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the   reported   heavy  buildup  of   enemy 
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troops  in  the  Khe  Sanh  area  necessarily 
causes  us  to  reflect  asalr.  upon  the  n;i- 
ture  and  extent  of  the  enprnys  sources 
of  supply  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Pre-.iaredness  Subcommittee  last 
sun-rrer  "it  will  be  recalled,  Defense  De- 
partm^^^t  spokesmen  acknowlcd'Tcd  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  all  North 
Vietnam  s  ;mports  arrived  by  sea.  and 
further  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
European  countries  provide  60  percent  of 
these  total  imsxirts,  75  percent  of  which 
are  delivtred  through  the  port  of  Hai- 
phoiw  My  diliaent  and  able  colleague, 
the  ^entieman  from  Michigan  i  Mr. 
Chamberlain  .  who  has  worked  hard  for 
manv  m"nths  to  di2  out  the  fact.s  about 
this  seaborne  trade  and  brum  them  to 
tiif-  attention  of  the  Contiress  and  the 
American  people,  on  January  15  made  a 
yearend  report  about  ihis  tratfic  which 
has  not  ^lone  unnoticed  by  observers 
knowiediieable  as  to  lUs  importance. 

Briii  Gen  James  D.  Hittle,  US  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  director  of  national 
security  and  foreian  affairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Poreien  Wars  devoted  a  recent 
cilumn  to  mdicatmt;  the  significance  of 
these  shippin;;  statistics  and  has  done  so 
with  tellmii  ellect  Whetiaer  one  accepts 
or  reiects  General  Hittie  s  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  best  means  for  dealin^j 
with  this  seaborne  supply  route,  it  is  clear 
tliat  he  iias  made  a  v^ry  strong  ca.se  and 
that  hi.-,  proposal  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration by  tile  administration.  I  in- 
sert at  this  nouu  m  the  Record  the  news 
article  entitled  -North  Viet  Shipping 
Shows  Ru.ss  an  Supoort.  '  distributed  by 
C.iplev  News  Service,  appeanni^  in  the 
Sunday,  January  28.  1968.  issue  of  the 
San  Diei;o  Union; 

Two  SHIPS  EvEBT  3  Days— North  Viet 
Shippino  Shows  Russian  Sl'pport 
I  By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D  Hittle  > 
WA3HiN-(iT"N — The    1967    totals    for    ship- 
ping to  North  Vietnam  are  in.  And  It's  not 
a  pleas.int  stjry  they  tell. 

Rep.  Charles  E  Chiimberlaln,  R-Mlch..  has 
made  the  month-by-month  compilation  a 
matter  of  public  record.  Chamberlain,  a 
member  jf  the  House  .\rmed  .Servtce.s  Com- 
mittee. IS  widely  recoi?nlzed  as  a  one-man 
"watchdog  "  committee  on  seaborne  supplies 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  premier  of  North  Vietnam. 
Anyone  who  wonders  how  Industrially 
primitive  North  Vietnam  could  escalate  the 
war  both  technologically  .ind  quantitauvely 
to  lU)  present  level  should  be  pu;:zled  no 
longer 

The  procession  of  cargo  ships  pouring  war 
m.iterlal  :n  the  docks  of  North  Vletn.im  ex- 
plains the  m.ignltude  .ind  the  principal 
sources   if  the  logistic  back-up. 

.■Mso.  those  who  still  believe  that  Russia 
wants  peace  m  Southeast  Aala  will  see  how 
flimsy  a  myth  that  Is. 

Here's  why;  During  1967  a  total  of  185 
Russian  ships  iirrlved  m  North  Vietnam. 
This  Is  a  big  tonnage  in  Itself.  But,  to  get 
the  complete  picture,  there  should  be  .idded 
to  this  the  31  merchantmen  from  Moscow  s 
Eastern  European  satellites. 

That.  then.  ?lves  a  total  of  216  Russian- 
bloc  ships  delivering  the  ^oods  of  war  to 
North  Vietnam  m  rJti7  It  nuMiis  that,  on 
the  average,  the  Kremlin  and  Its  satellites 
were  putting  .ibout  two  ships  every  three 
days  Into  North  Vietnam. 

What's  more,  these  ships.  In  contrast  to 
much  of  the  free  world  and  Red  Chinese 
shipping  to  Hanoi,  were  large  m-jdern  cargo 
ships  of  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine. 

Among    the   ships   flying   free   world   and 
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Red   Chinese   registry   flags   were  an   assort- 
ment of  small  oastal  freighters 

One  of  the  most  slgnlllcaiit  things  about 
the  1967  Russian  shipping  to  Hanoi  is  how 
It  compares  with  prevlou.s  years  The  number 
of  Kremlin  ships  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  1964 
totaled  47  Ihls  Jumped  to  79  in  1965.  122  in 
1966.   and   to  the   185   total   in   1967 

This  IS  pretty  strong  evidence  that  tiie 
Kremlin  is  making  goi>d  on  its  promises  to 
Hanoi  for  Increased  assistance  in  the  war 
against  us  and  our  allies  There  no  longer 
should  be  .my  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
deeply  and  inore.-islngly  comniltled  to  our 
defeat  m  Southeast  Asia.  Nor  should  there 
be  any  question,  lor  instance,  as  to  the 
source  of  the  modern  sophisticated  missiles 
and  r.idar-controlled  antiaircraft  guns  that 
are  taking  such  a  toll  of  our  tilers  and  their 
planes.  Ho  Clil  Mlnh  doesn't  grow  them  in 
his  rice  paddles'  They  are  'made  m  Ru.--sla  ' 
Free  world  shipping  lo  North  Vietnam 
totaled  78  vessels  of  various  categories.  This 
is  a  big  drop  imm  the  401  free  world  ships 
arriving  at  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  ports  in  1964 
There's  little  consol.itlon  in  it,  however.  Even 
one  ship  living  a  free  world  flag  in  the  Im- 
moral trade  with  our  enemy  Is  one  ship  too 
many. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  trom  these 
totals  of  .shipping  to  North  Vietnam 

1.  Russia  is  clearly  the  worst  culprit  in 
providing  the  tremendous  tonnages  of  war 
supplies  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  getting  by  .sea  to 
support  the  war  against  us  Ihls  makes  the 
Kremlin,  despite  its  peace  propaganda,  a 
partner  In  the  Communist  .iggre;-.siun  against 
South  Vietnam. 

2,  It  underlines,  once  again,  the  strategic 
necessity  of  establishing  a  "Kennedy-type  " 
quarantine  to  out  o.T  the  prooes.si,.n  of  ships 
delivering  war  material  to  North  Vietnam.  We 
blockaded  Cuba  to  out  off  delivery  of  Russian 
missiles  :n  that  crisis 

The  lamentable  Increase  In  U  S.  .and  allied 
casualties  in  Vietnam  makes  a  blockade,  m 
this  war.  a  strategic  and  moral  necessity. 


Community  Progreis,  Inc.,  in  Conflict 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CO-NNECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  February  S.  1968 

Mr,  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  ,several 
weeks  aco  I  read  into  the  Conc.ressional 
Reccird  a  report  which  I  prepared  on  my 
in'.ei,tiKatuin  into  the  activities  of  Com- 
munity Progress.  Inc..  the  community 
action  program  m  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Since  that  time,  two  reporters  for  the 
New  Haven  Rei^i.stcr.  William  E.  Keish, 
Jr.,  and  Donald  Dallas,  have  written  an 
eight  part  in-depth  .study  of  CPI  in  which 
they  evaluate  the  content  of  my  criti- 
cisms of  CPI  and  CPI's  lebulUl  to  that 
criticism. 

Today.  I  will  introduce  parts  1  and  2 
into  the  Record  and  will  follow  on  suc- 
cessive days  with  the  rest  of  the  series: 
(From  the  New  Haven  Register.  Jan.  25,  1968 1 
CPI    INT    CoNrtitT     How   .Si  rrFssri't.    Is   the 
Job  Prooraivi^  Lack  or  a  Follow-Up  Pre- 
cludes .^NbWFR — Part  I 
(By  William  E   Kelsh.  Jr  .  and  Donald  Dallas) 
Nobody  — not    even    Community    Progress 
Inc.  iCPi)  Itself ^can  say  truthfully  that  Its 
$9  million  manjxiwer  program  has  been  ef- 
fective   in    cracking     tne    solid    bedrock    oi 
hard-core     unemployed     persons     whom     it 
wants  to  put  to  work. 

.\nd  the  prime  reason  why  no  one  can  state 
accurately  whether  CPI  lia«  succeeded  or 
failed  m  reaching  the  "virtually  unemploy- 
able" Is  that  there  Is  little.  If  any,  Inlorma- 
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tlon  on  what  has  liappened  to  the  6.500  or  so 
people  CPI  claims  tn  have  pl.iced  In  Jobs  or 
training   "leading    to   gainful   employment." 

ONLY  .--POr  CHXCKS 

Recognized  as  the  most  glaring  deficiency 
one  on  which  there  is  .ilinost  universal  agree- 
ment. IS  the  lack  of  .i  'follow-up"  on  the 
persons  processed  by  CPI.  Spot  checks  have 
been  made,  but  they  hardly  qualify  as  mean- 
ingful measures  of  the  overall  effort 

CPI  can  cite  statistics  showing  that  It-* 
manp)<:)Wer  operation  has  led  to  o\cr  4.U00  di- 
rect job  placements  This  tlgure  loses  some  of 
Its  inipresslveness  when  the  question  of  how 
these  men  or  women  are  doing  on  the  job — 
yesterday  or  today  — Is  raised. 

Not  knowing  If  the  person  placed  remalr<i 
on  the  job — or  if  he  does,  for  how  lone — 
means  that  neltlier  CPI  nor  anyone  else  Is 
able  to  determine  exactly  whether  the  ap- 
proach being  followed  Is  the  best  one.  The 
same  applies  to  the  training  ctnirses. 

One  of  the  first  to  admit  that  the  failure  to 
find  out  how  a  person  does  once  he  h.is  been 
placed  on  a  job  or  completed  a  training 
course  is  a  shortcoming  in  the  total  m.\n- 
power  effort  Is  Joseph  Marcl.  the  $17.674-a- 
year  director  of  the  CPI's  manpower  division 
There  Is  no  question,  says  Marcl  that  the 
manpower  program  would  be  strengthened  if 
there  was  ,in  adequate  follow-up "  proce- 
dure. 

AN    \DnIrIO.MAL    $100  000    NrroED 

He  estimates  that  it  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional SluO.OOO  to  J120.000  per  year  to  carry 
on  a  full-fledged  program  of  checking  up  :  n 
the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  of  the  i)er- 
sons  served  by  his  division 

The  manpower  unit  h.aa  received  upwards 
of  $7  500.000  irom  various  .sources  between 
September  1962  and  June  1967,  according  to  & 
flve-vcar  recap  it  submitted  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  last  year.  But.  with  all  ihls 
money,  it  apparently  cannot  lay  Its  hands  on 
funds  to  institute  a  follow-up  program.  M\ 
attempt  to  get  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunltv  to  fund  mch  a  procrram  was  un.sur- 
cesstul    says  Marcl 

Besides  the  $7.5  million  It  has  reaped  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  federal,  state  and  loc.il 
governments  and  private  sourcos.  the  man- 
power division  is  expected  to  spend  $15  m.:- 
Ilon  or  more  in  grants  throughout  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  .\v.d  while  it  avrrnges  alnv^st 
$1,000  a  week  in  'research"  expenditures,  -he 
research  doesn't  mclude  .i  follow-up  on  peo- 
ple it  places  on  Jobs. 

.Spotlighted  In  the  sweeping  criticism  if 
CPI's  operation  by  a  lormer  lob  coordinator 
was  the  complaint  that  the  tlgure  for  place- 
ments In  jobs  or  training  courses  "is  not  .Mc- 
niHcant  !)y  Itself  unless  answers  to  some  n;- 
portnnt  questions  are  provided  that  Indlo.ite 
how  these  5  000  people  were  aided" 

WANTS     DETAILS 

Janette  J.  P.irker,  who  worked  at  CPI  for 
alm.ost  five  years,  feels  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  find  out:  '1.  Where  placed?  2.  How 
many  dropped  out?  3  Let  go?  (1st  day,  2nd 
day.  etc.)  4.  Reasons  for  dropping  outi  being 
fired?  5.  How  many  m  menial  type  Jobs:'  6 
How  many  upgr.ided?  How  much  follow-up' 
Supportive  services?" 

In  her  criticism  of  the  manpower  program, 
Mrs.  Parker  said; 

"I  believe  that  the  staff  and  programs, 
while  they  looked  good  on  paper,  are  Inade- 
quately implemented  to  service  the  poor. 
Evidence  of  this  was  continually  shown  in 
the  skills  center,  which  was  staffed  with 
non-professionals  attempting  to  teach  skills 
to  *he  uneducated  or  under-educated.  Can- 
did? tes  for  these  programs  were  placed  In 
various  agencies  throughout  the  city  without 
financial  obligation  to  the  agency;  some  ior 
months,  others  for  years,  with  little  or  no 
supervision  by  the  agencies. 

"Public  and  private  agencies  took  the 
trainees"  services  for  free  and  gave  very  little 
in  return.  Many  who  were  unsuccessful  and 
could  not  get  permanent  Jobs  returned  to 
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the  skills  center — for  more  paternalism,  In- 
adequate training,  Improper  counseling  and 
a  try  at  another  program.  Many  averaged 
fotu'  different  programs — and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, were  sent  for  placement  to  the  OJT 
(On-the-job  training)  program,  which  In 
essence  became  a  dumping  ground  Instead 
of  a  specialized  placement  department  for 
successfully  trained  applicants." 

CPI  VIEW  DIITERS 

Mrs.  Parker's  estimate  of  OJT  differs  sharp- 
ly from  the  view  held  by  CPI,  which  main- 
tains that  it  is  an  "effective  way  to  teach 
a  man,  a  skill  while  'ne  earns  a  living."  More 
than  300  firms  have  contracted  with  CPI  to 
give  on-the-job  training  since  May,  1964. 

In  1967.  211  persons  were  trained  and 
placed  in  such  Jobs  as  secretary,  recreation 
supervisor,  machine  operator,  carpenter's 
helper,  electrician  apprentice,  service  repre- 
sentative, cook,  telephone  operator,  drafts- 
man, veterinarian's  aide,  and  electronics 
technician. 

"On-the-job  training  works  best  for  us," 
s.iys  Marcl. 

Further  agreement  that  the  lack  of  a 
"follow-up"  to  the  manpower  program  hin- 
ders It  comes  from  Charles  Hall,  executive 
director  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Joseph  Purcell,  director  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Employment  Service 
,{'.sESi  here 

Hall  feels  that  the  failure  to  find  out  how 
a  person  does  after  he  hiis  been  placed  on 
,1  job  is  a  major  "downfall"  in  the  manpower 
program. 

Purcell  Is  quick  to  concede  that  CPI's 
manpower  effort  has  "had  an  effect"  on  the 
wnemplovment  picture  in  New  Haven,  He 
adds,  liowever.  "how  we  are  going  to  prove 
the  total  effect  is  a  problem.  We  don't  know 
of  anyone,  as  yet,  who  has  come  up  with 
the  answer," 

Attempting  to  use  statistics  to  determine 
in  a  general  way  the  impact  CPI  may  have 
hid  on  the  employment  situation  in  the 
Nfw  Haven  Labor  Market  Area — a  12-com- 
inunity  di.strlct  taking  in  New  Haven  and  11 
surrounding  towns — Purcell  noted  that  the 
unemployment  figure  for  this  area  at  the 
er.d  of  1962  was  6.800.  That  was  the  year 
CPI  started.  At  the  end  of  1966,  the  figure 
!;:id  been  reduced  to  5.200.  The  1967  figure 
is   not    yet  available,   according   to   Purcell. 

Of  course,  CPI  has  been  ready  to  claim 
credit  for  reductions  in  the  unemployment 
rate.  In  its  report  to  the  Ford  people  last 
July,  it  pointed  out  that  the  unemployment 
r.ite  had  decreased  steadily  since  1960,  from 
5.6  per  cent  to  3.0  per  cent  for  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  1967.  It  dropped  even 
further  later  on. 

"A  substantial  portion  of  this  drop  can 
be  attributed  to  CPI's  manpower  effort, 
which  has  placed  more  than  7.000  people  in 
Jobs  and  training  since  1962.  A  major  factor 
in  the  decrease  is  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  New  Haven  area."  CPI  told  Ford. 

Ir  the  meantime,  however,  tiie  unemploy- 
ment in  this  labor  market  area  has  risen 
to  the  point  where  the  area  has  had  to  be 
recl.issified.  According  to  Purcell,  New 
Haven's  classification  was  changed  In  mid- 
December  from  "B"  to  a  "C"  rating.  The 
■  B  "  rating  is  given  an  area  where  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  persons  represents  1.5  to 
29  per  cent  of  the  work  force.  The  "C" 
cl;isslfication  Is  given  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  3.0  to  5.9  per  cent  of  the 
employable  population. 

.Seasonal  unemployment  plus  a  few  lay- 
offs are  the  main  reasons  for  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  people  out  of  work,  ac- 
C!  rding  to  Purcell. 

■\t  the  same  time,  he  observes  that  the 
number  of  people  available  for  gainful  em- 
ployment is  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer.  In 
addition,  he  notes  that  there  are  some  5.000 
tinfined  Jobs  In  the  greater  New  Haven  area, 
but  a  majority  of  the  people  now  imem- 
ployed  do  not  possess  the  skills  necessary 
to  fill  them.  This  is  the  reason  Purcell  feels 
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It  unfair  to  compare  the  unemployment  rate 
with  available  Jobs. 

Like  almost  everyone  else  Interviewed, 
Purcell  realizes  that  CPI's  manpower  program 
Is  Just  now  reaching  the  ledge  of  truly  hard- 
core unemployed  persons. 

When  CPI  first  started  out,  intentionally 
or  not,  it  skimmed  the  "cream"  off  the  top 
of  the  unemployment  list.  Being  selective  at 
the  outset  gave  CPI  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop programs  that  had  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  success.  This  was  necessary  In  order 
to  obtain  monies  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  order  to  carry  on  the  programs. 
According  to  this  theory — a  common  one  in 
government  circles — the  federal  officials 
weren't  going  to  continue  liandlng  CPI 
money  if  the  programs  met  with  failure.  The 
more  success,  the  more  money.  But  no  one 
can  yet  say  that  the  CPI  manpower  program 
was  successful  at  the  early  stages,  even  when 
it  was  skimming  the  "cream"  for  easy  place- 
ments. 

And  the  outlook  for  manpower  develop- 
ment among  the  hard-core  unemployed 
doesn't  look  too  promising,  according  to 
CPI's  application  for  manpower  funds  to  the 
Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity  last  year. 

In  the  application,  which  has  never  been 
released  to  the  public  by  CPI,  the  nntl-pover- 
ty  organization  said: 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  manpower 
problem  in  New  Haven  is  such  that  the  goal, 
of  full,  meaningful  employment  for  everyone, 
despite  the  presence  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram for  the  past  four  years  Is  still  a  dis- 
tant one. 

"In  many  ways  it  is  an  insoluble  problem, 
since  it  Is  not  a  static  one:  the  realities  of 
Immigration  and  population  turnover  make 
It  clear  that  as  soon  as  one  indlvldtial  has 
been  assisted  toward  meaningful  employ- 
ment, another  will  take  his  place  in  need  of 
the  services  that  a  manpower  program  can 
and  should  provide.  As  obvious  as  this  is, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  effort  must 
continue." 

As  for  CPI's  claim  that  It  h.as  "placed  more 
than  7,000  people  In  Jobs  and  training  since 
1962,"  as  it  told  Ford,  this  figure  apparently 
is  the  main  bone  of  contention  between  U,S. 
Rep,  Robert  N.  Glalmo  and  CPI, 

According  to  the  latest  figures  compiled  by 
CPI,  only  6,445  have  been  placed  in  Jobs  and 
training  programs.  This  is  half-a-thousand 
less  people  than  the  7,000  reported  to  Ford. 
Reviewing  CPI's  own  reports  .md  grant 
ippllcatlons  provides  some  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful insight  Into  whether  It  has  dealt  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Regardless  of  the  total  number  placed 
in  Jobs  and  training,  there  is  a  significant 
figure  related  to  this  activity.  It  has  to  do 
with  direct  Job  placements,  which  means — 
for  all  practical  purposes — that  the  person 
iiad  an  interview  and  some  tests  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Employment  Center  and  then  was 
referred  to  a  potential  employer  At  l.Tst  reTd- 
ing.  the  number  of  direct  Job  placements  had 
exceeded  the  4.000  mark.  That  represents 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  persons  passing 
through  the  manpower  program. 

In  its  unpublished  application  for  OEO 
funds  to  cover  the  1967-68  period,  CPI's  man- 
power division  addressed  itself  to  this  situa- 
tion. Explaining  that  the  success  of  any 
manpower  program  depends  on  the  "effective- 
ness cf  the  direct  Job  placement  operation," 
the  report  further  said  that  "during  1966.  for 
example,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  place- 
ments (Jobs  and  placements)  were  into  Job 
placem.cnts." 

Keeping  the  above  statement  In  mind,  one 
turns  to  another  part  of  the  applicr.tion  and 
finds  the  following  obseravtion: 

"Despite  general! V  good  quantitative  re- 
sults, in  terms  of  numbers  of  indivld'.ials 
placed,  there  has  been  little  ci'ort  to  develop 
a  systematic  approach  to  matcliini?  individ- 
uals with  Jobs  that  provide  him  with  tiie 
most  opportunity  to  earn  more,  and  t  i  up- 
grade his  skills  and  position."  This  seems  to 
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imply  that  CPI  has  been  interested  In  simply 
matching  bodies  with  Jobs,  irrespective  of 
the  person's  qualification,  and  thus  making 
the  manpower  effort  into  a  statistic. >1  success. 

Another  area  which  has  hindered  the  man- 
power program  has  been  the  somewhat  o.s- 
tant  relationship  between  CPI  and  the  city's 
business  and  industrial  leaders.  It  must  be 
noted  here,  however,  that  Lawrence  N.  Spitz, 
who  succeeded  Mitchell  Svirldoff  as  head  of 
the  operation,  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
enlist  tlie  active  support  of  the  business 
community  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  good 
manpower  program 

While  business  and  industry,  guided  by  the 
profit  motive,  are  among  tiie  last  to  get  la 
the  swing  of  things  as  far  as  social  changes 
are  concerned,  there  was  never  ..ny  real  part- 
nership during  the  early  days  of  CPI,  mainly 
because  Svirldoff  was  at  the  helm, 

FORMER   LABOR   LEADER 

As  Hall,  tlie  executive  director  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  notes,  "the  bvisiness- 
men  were  tearful  tliat  .Svirldoff  would  send 
them  labor  organizers  "  Svirldoff  was  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  State  Labor  Council, 
AFI^CIO,  and  had  spent  most  of  his  life  In 
the  organized  labor  movement. 

Spitz  Is  also  a  product  of  organized  labor, 
but  he  appears  more  willing  to  develop  some 
contact  with  the  business  people  iii  connec- 
tion with  the  manpower  effort.  The  chamber 
has  organized  a  task  force  which  is  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  a  business  groiip  serv- 
ing as  advisors  to  CPI  It  is  still  in  the  talking 
stage,  but  tlie  lacl  is,  .-^Ince  the  Initial  Gialmo 
attack.  Cliamber  leaders  have  begun  to  weigh 
a  larger  role  in  CPI  manpower  work. 

Becau.se  of  their  Individualistic  approach, 
conservative  businessmen  did  not  rush  out 
to  greet  CPI's  move  to  find  work  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  CPI  hia.s  placed  its 
stress  on  seeking  employment  opportunities 
for  these  jjersons  among  small  lirms  rather 
than  the  big  ones. 

For  Instance,  a  spokesman  at  Olln — one  of 
the  biggest  employers  in  the  city — said  is 
far  as  he  knew  he  could  recall  only  "20  to 
25"  persons  who  showed  up  there  .and  identi- 
fied themselves  with  CPI  He  admitted  fnere 
covild  have  been  others,  but  they  didn't  ac- 
knowledge their  CPI  training  or  contact 

FIRM    DID    TRAINING 

.Another  firm,  after  having  unsuccessfiil 
results  with  the  first  batch  of  people  CPI 
sent  to  it.  finally  worked  out  an  .arrange- 
ment to  have  CPI  simply  equip  applicants 
with  basic  Job  motivation  and  the  company 
then  trained  them  Itself.  This  approach  ap- 
parently is  better  than  some  of  the  other.=, 
because  at  last  report  at  least  six  of  the  nine 
men  involved  are  still  on  the  lob  after  six 
months  This  is  what  can  happen  when  busi- 
ness assumes  the  role  of  a  wnrki'ig  partner, 
rather  than  merely  a  passive  recipient  of 
whomever  CPI  wants  to  send  it 

Manpower  development  will  "only  work 
when  It  is  fn.sed  with  business,"  r  tys  II,i!I, 
who  also  notes  that  "manpower  would  have 
been  better  off  if  business  Iiari  bf^en  brought 
into  play  earlier  " 

But  even  with  business  on  the  scene,  there 
will  still  be  the  need  for  a  "follow-up"  wh;cli 
CPI  admittedly  feel  is  neces,---ary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  manpower  prograni. 

In  its  OEO  i^pplicatlon,  CPI  sa'd.  "Fc'.lov- 
up  on  an  intensive  level  Is  c.>scntjal  to  the 
success  of  a  manpower  prograni:  it  ha':  cften 
been  said  that  an  indiv!d\ia!  plapr-d  on  a  Job 
will  leave  the  job  within  a  short  time,  f.^r 
reasons  which  could  probablv  have  been  re- 
solved, had  there  been  closer  comnr-;nlcai:on 
between   him.   CPI  staff   and   the   employer  " 

Lacking  the  "fcllow-up"  which  it  pre- 
scribes for  its  own  programs  CPI  c^n  hardly 
claim  that  Its  manpower  iiroeram  lips  been 
a  success  And  -vithout  proven  .-  uccess  in 
the  manpower  proiect= — which  means,  in  its 
simplest  terms,  without  jobs  for  most  of  the 
poor  and  unemployed  of  t'lis  citv — Vm-  wiiole 
CPI  program  and  the  national  "war  on  pt.v- 
erty,"  are  both  endangered. 
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I  Prom  the  New  Haven  Register 

Jan  26.  19681 
CPI     :n     Conkmct       HALy--MiM.toN     in     Rc- 

SE.ARCH     EXPENDITVRES    H»S     PROOrCED    VERY 

LiTTLB    UsABi.E    Data     Part    II 
(By  Donald  Dallas  and  WUlUm  E   Kelsh   Jr.) 

Rep  Robert  N  Olalmo  has  pointed  out — 
•hat  well  over  one-half  million  dolU«rs  haa, 
in  'he  midst  of  the  "war  on  poverty"  been 
poured  into  ,i  mountainous  .iccumulatlon  of 
noteboi.ks  and  flle-folders  here  during  the 
past  Mve  years. 

For  Aelfare  and  public  service  profes- 
sionals who  Icnow  how  to  make  use  of  social 
science  research  the  great  puzzle  Is  'hat  so 
little  usable  ct.ita  has  emerged  from  all  the 
nie-flIH!;g  md  questlimniilres 

B\-en  (PI  otflclils  agree  that  most  CPI 
research  projects  have  been  started  and  left 
untlnlshed.  or  partially  finished,  t  wound 
up  with  ;esa  thai»  dehaltive  results.  They 
insist  rh,a  eventually  they  will  be  able  to 
fit  the  pieces  together  and  to  make  them 
relev.int  to  CPI  and  other  cities — when  more 
money,  more  staff,  and  added  resources  be- 
come available  With  Executive  Director 
Lawrence  N.  Spitz,  they  predict  that  "the 
tlnai  report  will  more  than  Justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  " 

AMUmOrS    STT'DY 

Glalmo'i  basic  complaint  .ibout  research 
funds  being  wasted"  centered  on  an  over- 
due vouth  development'  study.  A  highly 
complicated  pure"  research  effort  designed 
to  produce  facts  that  could  be  used  na- 
tionally, this  study  has  taken  the  bulk  of 
the  S625  000  spent  by  the  CPI  Research 
Division 

The  original  Idea  was  to  create  a  "meth- 
odology" or  sclentlHc  procedure  for  studying 
slum  vouihs  and  then  to  go  aliead  with  a 
study  of  2.000  mner-lnner  city  young  peo- 
ple. The  Idea  was  to  find  out  fvs  much  its 
pussiole  at><)ut  their  motivation,  education, 
beliefs,  and  frustrations,  and  other  things 
that  might  contribute  t<i  an  understanding 
oi  irban  social  needs  and  particularly  the 
needs  of  the  rising  generation  of  poor  young 
people  The  group  was  then  to  be  Inter- 
viewed three  years  later  for  a  direct  check 
on  the  effect  which  CPI  programs  iiad  on 
their  lives,  their  attitudes,  and  so  on.  Ob- 
viously, "heie  was  the  hope  that  expensive 
efTorts  like  that  of  CPI  would  prove — 
through  solid  measurements,  that  they 
make   life   better   for   the   people   thev   serve. 

The  study  remains  up  in  the  air.  The  In- 
terviewing .-.tarted  more  than  fnur  vears  ago 
in  I96rj  It  ended  !n  1964  But  the  first  anal- 
ysis and  dLicumentiitlon  is  not  yet  complete. 
.■\nd  there's  no  available  money  for  the 
"after  '  nart  of  what  is  essentially  a  "before- 
and-af  ter  ■  concept 

Scheduled  for  anal  completion  by  June, 
1966.  the  study  is  still  being  processed  18 
months  behind-time.  The  latest  word  is  that 
part  of  It  should  be  ready  for  release  some- 
time within  the  next  Mve  or  six  weeks  But 
at  the  most  what  eventually  emerges  will 
be   only   half   the   Job   that   was   started 

The  study  is  being  completed  by  Or  Elmer 
Luchterhand.  who  now  lives  in  Scarsdale. 
NY  .  and  teaches  at  Columbia  University 
and  Brooklyn  College  He  headed  up  the 
Research  Division  at  CPI  before  it  was 
"phased  out"  last  August 

DECLINE    COMMr.NT 

Contacted  last  Thursdav  Or  Luchterhand 
declined  to  make  any  Immediate  public 
comment  on  the  report  His  reticence  ex- 
actly matches  the  reticence  >.t  the  CPI  of- 
fices. When  CPI  ofllclais  are  questioned 
about  the  report,  or  about  othT  research 
projects,  they  refer  all  Inquiries  to  Luchter- 
hand. 

The  result — as  in  other  aspects  of  the 
CPI  record — Is  the  whole  thing  Is  kept  under 
wraps. 

One  CPI  official  In  fact  recently  told  The 
Register  that  Dr.  Luchterhand  was  the  only 
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person  who  could  adequately  explain  the 
CPI  research  efforts  or  Us  costs  Th  it  com- 
ment, surprising  as  It  may  se«  m.  was  actual- 
ly put  on  the  record  by  a  CPI  research  re- 
view group  in  1966  The  review  group  c.ime 
to  the  conclusion  that  "it  did  nt)t  feel  com- 
petent to  assess  present  research  activity." 
One  member  of  the  group,  the  report  says, 
"asked  bluntly  What  good  does  it  do?' 
Would  the  program  be  affected  by  our  rec- 
ommendations?" 

The  youth  survey  was-  -nnd  Is — a  big  one. 
It  involved  Interviewing  2,000  yoxin^sters. 
1.500  in  the  New  Haven  area  md  a  control 
group  of  500  in  Bridgeport  (Who  would  not 
come  under  CPI's  control  or  supervision). 
What  the  studv  will  produce  or  tK>w  It  can 
be  given  f>erspectlve  now  that  the  second 
stage  if  the  research  has  been  completely 
abandoned.  Is  uncertain. 

But  the  CPI  confusion  over  research  ex- 
tends and  far  deeper  than  ju.st  that  one 
mountain  of  notebooks,  theories,  tile  folders, 
etc. 

The  whole  research"  operation- a  series 
of  sttictles.  seml-studles,  bunches  of  dates, 
and  what-have-you — has  been  from  the  out- 
set fraught  with  conflict,  dl.ssension.  diverg- 
ing dlrecrion.s;  a  kind  of  generalized  sprawl. 
Like  the  entire  CPI  operation  Itself.  It  has  de- 
veloped    like  Topsy." 

Those,  incidentally,  are  CPI's  own  words — 
"like  Topsy." 

.■\  CPI  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation  last 
summer  .ifter  live  ye.irs  .ind  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars  of  research— points  cut 
that  CPI  research  activities  "while  fairly  sub- 
stantial, far-reaching,  and  In  most  cases  use- 
ful and  relevant,  have  developed  like  Topsy" 

OVERALL     STRATEGY 

The  main  deficiency  here  In  New  Haven, 
the  1U67  report  emphasizes  Is  that  many  if 
the  programs  do  not  'fit  In  an  overall  re- 
search evaluation  strategy." 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that,  at  this  time 
and  date,  the  notes  in  one  tile  cabinet  have 
not  been  successfully  related,  in  understand- 
able terms,  to  all  the  notes  in  some  other 
hie  cabinet. 

Other  shortcomings  spotlighted  In  the  CPI 
report  included  Instant  program  planning. " 
the  weak  (luallty  of  the  research  work  Itself. 
the  conflict  with  "pure"  and  "management- 
oriented"  re.search  interests,  on  Inability  to 
use  the  data  gathered  as  a  useful  basis  for 
programs  and  the  failure  to  tind  enough  In- 
dependent .md  qualified  people  to  carry  out 
the  research 

Tlie  comment  concerning  "Instant  program 
planning"  means  that  because  of  "radically 
changing  federal  grant  submission  and  fund- 
ing dates."  CPI  would  compose  "hastily 
drawn  up  application." 

Tins  is.  m  the  word  \ised  by  tho.se  familiar 
with  the  tricks  of  federal  Treasury-tapping, 
"grantsmanshlp  '  As  one  CPI  board  member 
explained  It,  the  signirlcant  CPI  change  of 
direction  In  1963  from  the  community  school 
concept  to  a  heavy  Investment  of  cash  and 
energy  in  the  Manpower  programs  was  fun- 
damentally due  to  "grantsmanshlp."  .As  ex- 
plained, the  money  or  the  grants — were 
available  from  the  federal  government,  .md 
"Tom  .Seessel  had  a  trenlus  for  writing  pro- 
grams" The  'program"  Is  the  proposal  made 
to  the  US  government  .ibout  why  It  should 
provide  money  for  local  activities. 

Thomas  Seessel,  who  has  since  left  CI'I, 
was  head  of  a  small  staff  of  "whiz  kids" 
known  as  the  department  of  project  procees- 
me  and  program  review"  Another  observer 
explained  how  the  department  worked.  He 
said,  CPI.  would  "lock  a  Joker  in  a  room  and 
not  let  him  out  until  he  had  a  program 
profxjsal" 

Not  research,  thus,  nor  '  nelghb<5rhood 
participation."  nor  any  form  of  civic  decl- 
-sionmaklng — not  even  "need" — were  the 
basic  determinants  of  the  wiily-nllly,  crazy- 
qullt,  on-off  fkittern  of  the  availability  of 
federal  funds  have  ns  much  to  do  with  the 
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CPI  we  k'low.  a.s  the  spe<Mftc  needs  and  prob- 
Ipini  of  New  Haven  neighborhoods. 

I'ROCRAM   TO  SEI  t.  PROGRAMS 

According  to  .Alphonso  Tyndall  direct  r 
of  the  Duwell  C"mnuinlty  House  and  .i 
critic  fundamentally  sympathetic  with  the 
goals  of  CPI.  this  process  was  the  "big  thitiij 
that  hurt  "  CPI.  he  concluded,  becnme  :i  it 
a  program  w  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but 
to  sell  programs." 

The  conflict  between  the  "pure"  as  <.ppi  fd 
to  "practical"  interests  of  different  re- 
searchers among  themselves  and  other  CPI 
staff — and  the  resulting  hangups— Is  anot!..r 
key  reason  why  research,  which  could  be  con- 
sidered vital  In  order  to  plot  future  CPI  prc- 
griuns.  had  been  consistently  lagging  beh::i^l 
the  existing  schedule  for  action. 

Glalmo,  for  example,  pointed  out  that  '  m 
the  opinion  of  a  fr.rmer  member  of  the  re- 
search staff,  the  research  program  wii.s  f 
doubtful  value  l>ecause  the  research  obtf-. 
!lv"s   were   never  cle.orly   defined" 

Mr.  Spitz,  at  a  recent  press  conference,  ti;  - 
missed  these  complaints  as  those  of  merely 
an   •    •    •" 

But  a  former  member  of  the  reseirch 
staff,  assistant  director  for  evaluation  re- 
search  at  the  Iiastltute  of  Behavlcrsl 
Science  University  of  Colorado,  recentiv 
wrote  the  Register  (in  a  basic  endorsement 
of  CPI  1  to  say  that  what  was  dlsjtppolnt'n.g 
was  th.-it  the  research  did  not  contribute 
more  to  the  immediate  action  effort  " 

"As  a  former  member  of  CPI's  rese-.rch 
staff  and  as  one  of  those  disappointed  utth 
the  relationship  between  CPI's  research  ^d 
.ictlon  efforts. '  he  .said,  he  did  not  question, 
the  desire  "f  CPI's  research  division  to  con- 
duct long-term  evaluative  research  for  .  . 
CPI's  national  .sponsors."  But.  "we  are  '■  -- 
appointed  that  there  Is  little  response  to  ■  nr 
suggestions  that  greater  efforts  be  marie  to 
focus  research  on  Immedi.ite  action  jr  d- 
lems." 

Spitz's  r>ersonal  position  and  preference  -  n 
the  way  research  should  be  undert.ikpi:  ,  e 
said  at  a  recent  press  conference,  lies  .•  u.p- 
where  In  between"  the  conflicting  viovv>  .  f 
"pure  "  researchers  and  practical  researclurs. 
Thus.  CPI  has  proposed  to  the  Ford  Kounriu- 
tlon  an  "Intermediate  structure"  i  the  Rnntl 
Corporation,  a  Defense  Department  "'hir.k 
tank  team"  has  been  cited  as  an  examniei 
which  would  be  lormed  to  reconcile  and  v.'A- 
ize  the  long-range  and  the  short-ranee  tiie 
abstract  and  the  down-to-earth,  the  theoret- 
ical and  the  real  elements  of  the  CPI  re- 
search picture. 

'Clearly,"  says  the  1967  CPI  report  to  Ki  rd, 
line  large  task  for  the  Immediate  lu-  :re 
should  be  .i  thorough  review  of  this  work  ..n 
effort  to  relate  the  pieces,  nnd  analy.sis  f 
what  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  for 
assistance  m  planning  future  activities  '  The 
problem  is  that  these  problems,  conclusions. 
and  troubles  were  not  resolved  long  before 
now      .  .  and   are  not  resolved  vet. 


.\nother  Dissenter  Leave*  State 
Department 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febniary  8.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
ruar>'  6  the  Baltimore  Sun  announced  the 
resitnation  of  David  G.  Nes,  a  Forei'rn 
Service  officer  with  26  years'  experience, 
and  on  February  7  the  Sun  carried  an 
extensive  article  by  Philip  Potter  on  the 
re.sisination.  According  to  the  article,  Nes 
was  di-scnchanted  with  the  "political 
leadership"  of  the  State  Department  In 
liar.dlmg  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East. 
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Nes'  disenchantment  extended  to  the 
hi'-'he<;t  echelons  of  State  and  even  high- 
er The  Sun  states: 

The  controversial  51-year-old  career  dlplo- 
nuit.  whose  resignation  was  made  public  yes- 
terday, made  clear  in  an  interview  today 
that  Dean  Rusk,  .Secretary  of  State,  and 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  Under  Secretary,  were 
Ills  principal  targets,  but  his  criticism  ex- 
tended  to  President  Johnson. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Nes  criti- 
cized Ambassador-designate  Richard 
Nolte  for  his  handling  of  the  Arab-Is- 
rael i.ssue  recently.  According  to  the  Sun 
account: 

Nes  fenred  his  evaluation  of  Nolte  as  an 
.mateur"  diplomat  who  arrived  In  his  Cairo 
post  too  late  on  the  eve  of  the  Israeli- 
Arab  conflict  earned  him  the  hostility  of 
K.uzcnbacli.  a  Nolte  roommate  at  Oxford.  In 
iiiy  ca.se.  Katzenbach  did  not  want  to  see 
Nes  when  he  came  back  from  Cairo. 

Tliereafter.  the  nssignments  Nes  re- 
ceived were  without  meaning,  and  he 
.sent  in  a  resignation  last  December  14, 
effective  January  31.  because  "no  one 
uants  to  sit  at  taxpayer's  expense  doing 
nothing." 

To  a  certain  extent  the  case  of  Nes 
sounds  .so  much  like  the  Otepka  and 
Koczak  cases  which  I  liave  commented 
oM  lecontly.  All  three  men  fell  out  of 
-race  with  the  i  uling  clique  at  State  and 
were  given  the  "bubonic  plague"  treat- 
ment. Of  course.  Otepka  is  a  civil  serv- 
ice employee,  and  he  is  now  appealing 
the  recent  State  Department  ruling  on 
liis  case  to  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
.sion.  Whether  CSC  will  stall  and  delay 
his  case  as  the  State  Department  has 
done  in  the  past  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  case  of  Koczak  and  Nes,  they 
iiave  no  recourse  to  CSC  as  they  are  not 
rivil  service  employees.  This  is  an  area 
where  corrective  action  is  certainly  In 
order.  Foreign  Service  officers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ruling  coterie  at  State,  and 
if  they  do  not  hew  the  line.  FSO's  can  be 
.^elected  out  without  appeal  privileges. 
Or,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Nes,  they  can  be 
i:iven  assignments  "without  meaning" 
and  just  wait  for  them  to  quit  in  disgust. 
Without  commenting  on  Nes'  evalua- 
tion of  the  Arab-Israel  and  Vietnam  sit- 
uations. I  think  that  in  the  interest  of 
: airplay  legislative  action  is  needed  to 
;)rovide  a  measure  of  justice  to  a  very 
key  segment  of  Federal  workers  and  to 
perhaps  prevent  Foreign  Service  officers 
from  becoming  little  marionettes  of  an 
authoritarian  leadership  in  the  State 
Department. 


"The  Retarded  Victims  of  DepnTation" — 
An  Address  by  Whitney  M.  Yoang,  Jr^ 
Executive  Director,  National  Urban 
League,  to  the  18th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1967 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'V^S 
Thursday,  February  8.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Members  of  Congress 
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will  be  interested  in  a  most  thoughtful 
address  delivered  by  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr.,  executive  director,  National  Urban 
League,  at  the  18th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  whicli  was  held  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  last  year. 

Mr.  Young's  address  entitled  "The  Re- 
tarded Victims  of  Deprivation."  follov.'s: 
The  Retarded  Victims  of  Deprivation 
(An  address  by  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.) 
My  purpose  in  being  here  is  to  explore  with 
you   the   intimate  connections   between   my 
cause — the  cause    of   the   people   who   have 
been  denied   human   rights   because  of   the 
color    of    their    skin — and    your    cause — the 
cause  of  the  people  who  have  been  denied 
human  rights  because  they  have  been  victims 
of  an  accident  of  nature. 

Basically,  we  all  fight  for  human  dignity, 
we  want  Justice,  compassion  nnd  understand- 
ing extended  to  all  human  beings  so  that 
hope.  Joy  and  fulfillment  can  be  part  of  the 
life  experience  of  even  the  weakest  .ind  the 
humblest  among  us. 

The  civil  rights  struggle  l.s  not  only  a  strug- 
gle for  laws  and  Judicial  decisions.  It  Is 
also — particularly  at  this  time-  ti  struggle 
against  the  rejection,  the  povertv  and  ill 
health  that  millions  of  Negroes  and  people 
from  other  minority  groups  still  suffer  In  our 
affluent  society. 

Another  obvious  connection  exists  between 
my  struggle  and  yours.  We  now  kno*  that 
mental  retardation  is  not  always  the  result 
of  nn  Inborn  defect.  It  may  be  cau.sed — rnd 
Is  Indeed  often  caused — by  physical,  cultural, 
or  emotional  deprivation. 

In  this  way  too  many  children,  too  often 
poor  Negro  children,  pay  a  heavy  toll  for  the 
injustices  of  our  society. 

It  is  believed  nowadays  that  only  about  a 
quarter  of  all  the  mentally  retarded  have 
brain  damage,  or  an  organic  defect  that  can 
impair  brain  function.  This  type  of  retarda- 
tion affects  all  groups  similarly,  whether  they 
are  rich  or  poor,  white  or  Negro  It  is  usually 
severe  retardation  associated  with  physical 
handicaps;  Its  prevention  .Tnd  treatment 
must  be  essentially  scientific  and  medical, 
and  our  hope  for  its  victims  is  founded  on 
progress  in  medical  and  beh<ivioral  research 
and  in  a  better  knowledge  of  human  genetics. 
The  other  three-quarters  of  the  retarded 
show  no  obvious  brain  damage.  They  have  a 
milder  form  of  retardation  and  few  or  no 
physical  handicaps.  They  usually  come  from 
the  poorer  strata  of  our  society,  typically 
census  tracts  where  the  median  level  of 
education  Is  8  years  and  the  median  level 
of  Income  $3.000 — or  less  per  year  per  fam- 
ily. While  this  second  type  of  retardation 
occurs  at  far  below  1  percent  In  high  income 
and  well  educated  groups.  It  rises  to  amaz- 
ingly high  levels,  as  much  as  15  percent  In 
deprived  rural  areas  and  In  the  murk  of  the 
urban  ghettos. 

It  Is  of  the  retarded  victims  of  depriva- 
tion— many  of  them  Negroes — that  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  today. 

It  brings  great  credit  to  the  true  civic 
spirit  and  the  true  feeling  of  human  soli- 
darity of  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  that  the  theme  of  its 
convention  this  year  should  be  "Reaching 
Out"  and  that  It  has  invited  me  to  talk 
about  the  heavy  burden  the  Negro  bears  In 
relation  to  mental  retardation.  Indeed,  the 
picture  that  I  am  going  to  draw  will  be  one 
that  will  challenge  your  admirable  organiza- 
tion with  new  problems  and  new  responsl- 
bUltles. 

The  Negro  community  needs  your  pioneer- 
ing experience  and  your  support  in  Its 
struggle. 

Because  the  Negro  has  suffered  gener- 
ations of  discrimination,  abuse  and  neglect, 
he  still  lives,  by  and  large,  a  life  of  Isolation 
from  the  mainstream  of  society;  and  also 
a   life   of   poverty,   to   an    extent   which   Is 
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rarely  known  In  the  white  world.  He,  there- 
fore, more  than  the  members  of  any  other 
single  ethnic  gro\ip,  pays  a  heavv  price  for 
injustice  in  the  form  of  a  large  number  of 
mentally  retarded  children — children  that 
become  retarded  not  because  they  have  a 
bad  heredity,  but  only  because  the  frail  and 
sensitive  minds  of  the  very  young  cannot 
withstand  the  bleakness,  the  harshness  and 
the  cruelties  of  the  life  of  the  poor. 

Since  deprivation  as  a  cause  of  mental  re- 
tardation is  my  primary  concern  iiere  per- 
haps I  should  spell  out  more  precl.sely  the 
nature  of  tlie  deprivation  experienced  by  mil- 
lions of  pooT  Negroes 

Despite  the  legislative  and  Judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  last  decade  and  the  current 
thrust  toward  social  Justice  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  a  report  prepared  bv  the 
National  Urban  League  .shows  that  while 
progress  has  been  achieved,  it  is  not  fast 
enough  to  narrow  the  pap  between  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  whites  and  those  of  the 
Negroes.  Although  Negroes  enjoy  better  op. 
portunltles  than  in  the  past,  the  prosperity 
<  f  the  white  community  develops  at  n  much 
faster  rate,  so  that  the  actual  pap  between 
wl.ues  and  Negroes  increa.=es  rather  than 
narrows.  This  cruel  fact  means  that  unless 
more  determined  .strides  are  made  to  break 
d')wn  racial  barriers,  the  disparity  between 
Xegrops  and  whites  will  be  l.ireer  in  1S75 
than   it  is   today. 

Let  VIS  consider  .^nme  relevant  figures 
Comparative   mortality   rates   are  pood   in- 
dicators  of   miderlying  social    and    economic 
conditions  and  clearly  demonstrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  gap. 

By  1963,  tliere  was  little  difference  in  oier- 
a!l  mort.ility  between  whites  and  non-whites 
(9.5  per  thousand  and  10.1  per  thousand). 
Tills  shows  onU  that  in  the  end  death  does 
not  discriminate:  all  of  us.  white  or  black, 
must  die  sometime  However,  if  v.e  look  at 
the  age  at  which  we  die.  radical  differences 
appear. 

Infant  mortality  and  the  death  rate  for 
cliildren  bet-.'.een  the  apes  of  1  and  4  are  al- 
most twice  as  hiph  for  Negroes  as  for  whites 
(44.1  as  compared  to  22  3  per  thousand  among 
infants,  and  1  8  as  compared  to  0  9  per  thou- 
sand among  the  l-to-4  year  oldsi.  .^t  le.-tst 
three  times  as  many  Negroes  die  bftween  the 
ages  of  25  and  34  as  do  whites  .And  1  r  the 
next  twenty  year.s— all  through  the  prime  of 
life — the  mortality  rate  for  Negroes  1.-  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  for  whites. 

It  is  not  until  you  get  into  the  very  top 
;ige  brackets — 75  and  over — that  the  white 
mortality  rate  exceeds  that  of  Negroes,  for 
tiie  simple  reason  that  relatively  few  Negroes 
live  long  enough  to  figure  in' this  part  of 
the  table.  Those  few  that  do  are  obviously  in- 
destructible. 

What  kind  of  life  does  the  aver.ige  Negro 
live? 

poverty's  children 
Negro  infants  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
born  prematurely — and  as  you  know,  prema- 
turity in  itself  is  a  major  "factor  contribut- 
ing to  mental  retardation.  This  high  rate  of 
premature  births  occurs  because  of  the  poor 
health  of  mothers,  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  family  planning  and  of  the  Importance  of 
medical  supervision  during  pregnancy,  and 
even  more  often  because  of  a  lack  of  access 
to  resources  providing  such  knowledge  or 
services. 

The  children  of  poverty  are  commonly  born 
to  mothers  who  were  themselves  poorly  nour- 
ished In  their  adolescence;  they  are  children 
who  are  often  unplanned,  unwanted,  or  born 
out  of  wedlock. 

Moreover,  these  children  often  grow  up  in 
homes  where  there  is  no  father  and  an  un- 
available working  mother.  All  too  frequently, 
they  are  left  alone  In  their  cribs,  without 
tactile  and  other  normal  adult-child  rela- 
tionships. They  are  not  encouraged  to  explore 
their  environments  nor  tio  they  receive  the 
usual  complement  of  loving  car©  which  chll- 
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dren  require  In  Qltfir  tO  ffow  healthy  emo- 
tion iliy  nrid  lntell«etw«ny.  They  are  deprived 
of  the  stimulation  which  all  of  us  experl- 
enred  when  we  were  ''hlldren 

Though  there  mtiw  tyf  quite  a  bit  of  noise 
ajound  them  thev  h»'nr  few  words  In  dally 
conversaMon  from  adulf^  and  tlie  words  they 
do  hear  usually  have  negative  connotations. 
There  are  many  unavailable"  mothers — - 
not  only  working  mothers,  but  also  those 
who  are  unable  to  supply  the  needs  of  their 
children  because  of  dKBcultlea  of  their  own: 
they  are  emotldnally  unavailable  Yet  others 
cannot  arouse  themselves  sufficiently  from 
their  paiwlvlty  of  lethargy  to  show  atfecHon 
for  their  children  Others  are  deeply  de- 
pressed and  menUIly  111  and  they  reject  tlielr 
f-hildrcn  f:'r  inv  of  i  multitude  of  reasiins 

Tragically  'he  parents  in  such  families 
frequently  fall  to  react  to  the  presence  of  re- 
tardation Thev  are  underprivileged  and 
must  constantly  flght  for  survival  There  Is 
no  proper  family  structure,  the  home  is  dis- 
rupted and  disruptive  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  child's  IQ  and  'hat  of  the  parents 
Is  relaavelv  ^small  Hucli  parents  do  not  see 
anv  reason  to  seek  help  and  very  often  dis- 
trust the  social  Institutions  that  can  pro- 
vide It. 

Uuder  tUese  conditions  people  have  to 
concentrate  ill  their  meagre  energies  on 
keeping  body  ,uid  soul  together  They  have 
neither  the  m.eaiis  nor  the  ability  "o  pro\-lde 
their  children  with  stimulating  conversation, 
with  books  music  irtivel.  or  the  other  In- 
tellectual and  cultural  advantages  bestowed 
almost  automatically  .n  most  children  of  the 
middle  and  upper  income  group*. 

When  motivation  and  opportunity  for 
learmng  are  lacking  m  the  early  years  and 
other  adverse  conditions  are  added-  poor 
diet,  bud  health  habits  ,ind  sanitation,  lack 
of  pre-natal  and  p<:ist -natal  care,  emotional 
disorders  crowded  living  conditions— the  re- 
sult !s  often  stunted  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Children  from  families  like  these  arrive 
at  school  age  without  eltner  the  expenence 
or  the  skills  necessary  for  learning.  They  are 
backward  :n  language  and  In  the  ability  for 
abstract  thinking  necessary  for  reading,  wrlt- 
mg.  and  arithmetic  Their  failure  to  learn 
becomes  compUcat.^  by  frustration  and  -an- 
xiety Thev  eventually  irraduate  U3  the  streets 
and  far  too  many  to  the  reformatory. 

These  i-hlldren  are  the  Innocent  products 
of  malignant  environments,  environments 
which  are  a  catalogue  of  in)urloua  factors. 
They  are  the  children  who  In  our  otherwise 
well  endowed  md  .iffluent  society,  Inherit  the 
circumstances,  not  the  genes,  that  predispose 
them  to  mental  retardation 

It  Is  !mport.anr  here  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  describing  not  the  Negro  family,  but  the 
impot-erix'i.d  .Negro  family  Obviously,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  Negro. 

But  *hen  it  comes  to  the  condltloivs  under 
wh;ch  Negroes  live,  certain  Inescapable  gen- 
eralities arise  When  Negroes  reach  adtilt- 
hoLKl,  they  And  'hat  for  them  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  regiiiarly  more  than  twice  as 
high  06  th'>se  imong  whites  whatever  their 
occupation,  educational  level,  age,  or  sex 
The  Negro  college  graduate  can  expect  to 
earn  only  as  much  .ts  the  white  manual 
worker  who  never  went  beyond  the  eighth 
grade.  .\t  comparable  occupation  levels,  the 
white  worker  earns  50  percent  more  In  a  life- 
time than  cities  a  Nfgro  The  Negro  Is  the  last 
hired,  the  first  ftred.  and  when  he  worts  he  .s 
paid   less   'han   his  white  counterpart. 

The  unemployment  rate  In  depressed  areas 
oiten  exceeds  50  percetit  at  a  time  when  *he 
)ver-,ill  rate  of  unemplo>Tnent  is  a  low  as 
3.5  percent  Unemployment  in  our  ghettos 
Is  Lhronlcally  higher  th.in  it  was  Tor  .society 
at  l.irge  dtiring  the  great  depression  If  the 
same  situation  prevailed  In  the  entire  nation, 
we  A  "uld  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution 

wanted:     .*    MAN     WITH     A    JOB 

-Vrt  LlnkJetter  once  interviewed  a  little 
Negro    girl    on    nationwide    television    and 
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asked  her.  What  kind  oi  man  do  you  w.uit 
to  marry-'  The  child  said  1  want  to  marr> 
,1  mat)  with  I  Job  " 

You  might  think  that  the  discomforts  and 
deprivations  experienced  by  a  Negro  family 
receiving  »2.40<)  annually  would  be  the  snme 
aa  those  experienced  tay  a  white  f«mlly  In 
bmular  circumstances  But  this  is  not  so  lor 
many   reasons 

Por  one  thing,  given  the  economics  of  the 
ghetto,  the  Negro  dollar  bu:.s  less  than  the 
white  dollar  First,  consider  how  over- 
crowded the  iirban  ghettos- urc  It  may  Inter- 
i>st  vou  'o  know  thnt  If  thf  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  lived  at  the  .same 
density  as  people  live  in  the  worst  bl.M'ks  of 
Harlem,  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
.States  could  be  housed  In  three  of  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City  Where  over- 
crowding like  this  exlstf.  the  functioning  of 
supp'v  and  demand  drives  rentals  up  and 
'he  Negro  pavs  more  for  l»ss 

The  Negro  also  pays  more  than  whites  for 
goods  bought  on  credit  largely  tiecau.se  he  Is 
nidged  a  poorer  credit  risk  Interest  rates  in 
'lie  ghetto  are  frequentlv  extortionate  Also, 
picjr  Negro  families  are  larger  than  poor 
white  families  so  that  what  the  Negro  earn.s. 
and  gets  le.ss  for.  Is  spread  over  more  people. 

Thlmrs  'hat  improve  the  lives  of  the  ;itT5u- 
ent  and  even  for  poor  whites  often  cause 
reversals  In  the  lives  of  Negroes  .^  irood  ex- 
ample Is  urban  renewal  Because  so  many 
urban  Negroes  live  in  .shims  it  Is  estimated 
that  rtO  percent  of  the  persons  dispossessed  by 
urban  renewal  have  been  Negroes  Poor  whites 
have  less  difficulty  In  relocating;  there  are 
more  nelghborhtx>ds  to  which  thev  can  go 
Poor  Negroes  confined  to  the  ghetto,  simply 
find  themselves  faced  with  a  reduced  hous- 
ing supply  and,  with  a  reduced  .supply  of 
hou-slng.  rents  go  up  Those  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  usually  wind  up  paying  an 
average  of  10  percent  more  for  rent  after 
relocation  than  before,  with  no  corresponding 
Increase  in  Income 

CYCLES  OF  FTTILITY 

In  addition  to  discrimination  In  housing, 
discrimination  against  Negroes  operates  In 
education  and  In  Jobs  that  might  otherwise 
provide  an  escape  fri^m  poverty 

In  the  main,  It  Is  fair  to  a.ssume  that  poor 
whites  are  poor  because  they  ire  the  least 
able  whites  But  poor  Negroes  Include  not 
only  those  who  are  the  least  able,  but  many 
of  those  whose  abilities  are  In  the  middle  and 
even  superior  ranges.  These  able  Negroes  are 
poor  because  they  are  trapped  in  an  endless 
cycle  of  poverty  because  tiiey  are  subject  to 
racial  discrimination  and  are  denied  access  to 
fields  In  which  their  earning  ability  could  be 
developed  and  made  use  of  How  tragic  It  Is 
that  today  the  greatest  freedom  the  Negro 
experiences  Is  the  freedom  to  die  In  Vietnam. 
Here,  too,  America  acl.le- es  Its  onlv  true 
Integration  and  learns,  as  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land puts  it,  that  "over  here,  the  first  thing 
you  find  out  Is  that  geniuses  and  Idiots, 
cowards  and  heroes  come  In  all  colors.  No 
r.Tce  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue  and  no  race 
has  a  monopoly  on  vice  " 

The  woeful  fruits  of  historic  educational 
discrimination  In  the  South  highlight  the 
fact  that  a  failure  of  education  in  any  area 
of  the  United  States  has  its  effect  every- 
where else  In  Illinois,  the  department  of 
public  health  conducted  a  test  of  literacy 
among  p<xir.  able-bodied  Negroes,  aged  16 
to  64.  Of  those  educated  In  Illinois  H  per- 
cent were  functionally  Illiterate;  35  oercent 
Illiterate  Of  those  educated  in  Mlssls-slppi 
but  resident  In  Illinois,  23  percent  were  func- 
tionally illiterate  and  81  P'-rrent.  or  four 
out  of  five,  were  iUlteriite  Obviously,  the 
poor  southern  Negro,  badly  educated  In  the 
South  and  transplaiiled  to  a  northern  or 
western  city,  where  (Educational  stand.ards 
rise  year  by  year,  falls  farther  ind  farther 
behind  Held  hack  by  their  heritage  from 
the  Southern  Way  of  I.tfe.  able-bodied  Ne- 
groes find  It  haj-der  -iiid  harder  to  compete. 
And  all  this  Is  happening  t;o!c,  at  a  time 
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when  the  spectre  of  automation  dem.uid.s 
higher  and  higher  skills  and  when  the  reallv 
pervtuslve  economic  problem  Is  the  need  to 
upgrade  the  work  skills  of  whole  sections 
of  the  [wpulatlon  in  as  short  a  time  ns 
possible. 

■n>ls  is  'he  face  of  poverty  This  Is  the 
world  of  the  Negro  American,  the  Mexican 
lab<-jrer.  the  American  Indian,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  immigrant  .iiid  also  tu  t-omc  extent 
the  p<x>r  white  m  impoverished  rural  ;u'eas 
It  Is  breeding  ground  of  .u;  much  as  hnU 
of  our  mentally  retarded  people  the  dull- 
fvcd  children,  the  Juvenile  delinquents  the 
dropouts  and  socially  unadHptable  yo\ui?- 
sters  who  drive  teachers,  lawmakers,  and 
governments  to  desp.iir 

IJiVJ    AND    JUSTICE 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  why  riots  occur 
m  such  settings-  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  pathological  condition  of  many 
of  our  cities:'  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
urban  and  racial  problems  are  Inseparnble'' 
.And  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  social 
conditions  which  produce  mental  retarda- 
tion also  produce  urban  conflict?  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  about  the  extent  of  our  com- 
mon  cause,    yours    .vnd    mine'' 

There  Is  today  niuch  hue  and  cry  for  !.iw 
and  order  It  Is  time  we  stopped  talking 
about  law  and  order  as  ends  In  themselves 
Hitler  had  law  and  order.  What  we  mu.st 
have  Is  law  and  Justice  We  shall  never  have 
order — and.  indeed,  will  not  deserve  order, 
uiitil   we   have  Justice. 

What  Is  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  ment.-<l 
retardation  caused  by  deprivation?  It  can- 
not be  estimated  In  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing. Tlie  intangibles  cannot  be  measured, 
for  mental  retardation  involves  a  human 
being,  a  social  .md  psychic  nature  that  has 
an  indeterminable  order  of  magnitude.  But 
the  financial  cost  to  the  economy  Is  known 
to  be  staggering  in  terms  of  undeveloped 
human  resources 

We  know  that  to  provide  adequate  care 
fiT  the  severely  retarded  and  handicapped 
Is  expensive  But  the  loss  of  potential  earn- 
ing power  that  results  from  not  training  and 
educating  those  who  can  be  made  to  lead 
self-supporting    lives,    is    astronomical. 

During  World  War  II.  more  than  700  000 
persons  between  18  and  37  were  rejected  for 
iiiUltary  service  because  of  mental  defi- 
ciency According  to  the  first  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, an  estimated  2  million  retarded  per- 
sons capable  of  learning  to  support  them- 
selves remain  untrained  today  although  they 
have  a  pcitentlal  annual  earning  capacity 
of  6  billion. 

Tills  tragic  condition  emphasizes  how  Im- 
portant It  is  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor. 
It  Is  they,  the  children,  who  have  the  best 
chance  of  escaping  poverty  A  child  lifted 
out  of  poverty  bre;iks  out  of  the  vicious  cycle 
by  which  poverty  Is  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation. 

Unless  we  take  action  now.  the  "culture  of 
poverty"  which  holds  the  =ecret  and  the  key 
to  the  problem  will  go  on  reaping  Its  cr;m 
toll  year  after  year.  The  "Culture  of  Povertv  ' 
a  term  created  by  Oscar  Lewis,  aptly  describes 
the  attitudes  of  people  for  whom  poverty  has 
become  .in  accepted  way  -f  life  It  Is  made 
up  of  lethargy  and  Indifference,  sometimes 
strange  forms  of  rebellion  and  escapism  It 
Is  by  no  means  a  prerogative  cf  the  Neero 
people  ( It  was  first  recognized  among  Mexi- 
cans in  Mexico  City)  and  it  exists  among  all 
large,  poor,  urban  communities  Isolated  In 
the  midst  of  general  prosperity.  It  Is  a  world 
that  has  reno'jnced  ralddleclass  targets  '  f 
success  and  social  status,  ethics,  and  social 
values  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  world  with  its 
own  rules,  taboos,  pride,  and  scale  of  values 
This  Is  the  world  we  have  to  learn  to  break 
Into,  to  communicate  with  and  to  convince 
despite  its  skeptlcl.sm  and  its  suspicion.  I 
hope  I  have  shown  you  that  anything  we  can 
do  to  solve  the  conditions  which  lead  to  an  all 
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too  common  kind  of  mental  retardation  can 
help  to  solve  the  problem  that  Is  threatening 
the  \  ery  stability  of  American  life  today. 

Our  nation  Is  confronted  with  a  crisis,  a 
crisis  which  Is  both  urban  and  racial.  At  Its 
core  lies  the  same  problem  of  human  depriva- 
tion that  concerns  you,  because  it  can  be  so 
cruel  and  evil  to  young  minds  that  It  may 
damage  them  for  life.  To  eliminate  economic 
poverty  requires  removing  another  kind  of 
poverty  afflicting  most  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans- a  poverty  of  will  and  concern  for 
others 

It  is  not  known  precisely  how  many  among 
those  who.^e  retardation  1b  due  solely  to  deprl- 
vition  are  Negroes  Most  of  them  remain  in- 
visible, faceless,  nameless,  unseen  and  unrec- 
ognized, remote  from  the  institutions  and 
organizations  that  could  help  them.  We  may 
»:uess,  however,  that  there  are  many  of  them. 
Cjnventlmal  approaches  such  as  financial 
relief  unaccompanied  by  family  counseling, 
Jobs  without  Job  tailoring  or  training,  have 
often  failed  In  slum  areas. 

\  chronically  impoverished  population 
c  tnnot  respond  to  oppwrtunlty  iis  if  poverty 
ior  them  was  accidental.  TTie  harm  already 
dune  to  many  of  them  Is  too  deep.  1.  has 
1  ing  ago  penetrated  to  the  very  body  and 
,-nul  of  Its  vlctlirLs.  Tlierefore,  only  a  con- 
ciTted,  comprehen.<=lve,  multi-faceted  ap- 
proach of  economic,  social,  and  health  re- 
lief can  result  in  rehabilitation. 

The  type  of  retardation  caused  by  social 
md  cultural  deprivation  occurs  more  fre- 
iiuently  among  Negroes  than  among  whites 
:or  the  simple  reason  that  Negroes  experi- 
ence social  and  cultural  deprivation  far  more 
irequcntly  than  do  whites.  Severe,  inborn 
delects,  liowever,  occur  with  the  same  fre- 
quency among  Negroes  :is  among  whites. 

Throughout  t!ie  country,  one  In  a  thousand 
persons  Is  In  an  instltuticn  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  How  does  this  figure  apply  to  the 
N'earo''  .Among  the  .severely  retarded.  Negroes 
.ire  prob:ibly  underrepresented  because  all 
.-^uch  institutions  have  long  waiting  lists  and 
siting  to  the  top  of  the  Ust  requires  a 
pokesman  the  Negro  seldom  has.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  mildly  retarded,  who 
may  be  institutionalized  because  of  mild 
cielinouent  behavior,  the  Negro  is  often 
overrepresented.  \  middle-cl.as.s  child,  equally 
retarded  and  having  committed  the  same 
misdeed.  Is  likely  to  remain  with  his  family, 
Aiil.e  the  Negro  child,  not  having  the  same 
social  protections,  is  apt  to  end  up  in  an 
institution  .\galn,  the  .system  works  against 
i.ini. 

Even  more  tragic  in  the  over-all  picture  Is 
the  fact  that  the  Negro  Is  apt  to  encounter 
^segregation  and  discrimination  within  the 
institution  to  which  he  is  assigned.  I  know  of 
quite  a  few  settings  In  which  Negroes  are 
housed  separately  and  treated  separately, 
which  usually  means  they  are  the  recipients 
if  poorer  programs  and  that  their  chances  of 
a  return  to  society  are  diminished. 

THE  UNREACHED 

Have  you  asked  yourselves  whether  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  In  relation  to  whites 
In  such  community  programs  as  day  care 
centers,  sheltered  workshops,  etc.,  reflects  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  community? 
Possibly  It  does  In  some  places,  but  in  most 
places  it  does  not.  Negroes  remain  unreached 
by  those  with  the  services  Negroes  need  most 
urgently,  needs  which  are  more  desperate 
because  the  Negro's  economic  capacity  to  cope 
With  a  severely  retarded  child  at  home  Is 
usually  less  than  that  of  his  white  counter- 
part 

THE   UNASKED 

.\sk  yourself  how  many  Negro  families  be- 
long to  your  local  association  for  retarded 
children,  despite  the  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
bylaws  of  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
t,irded  Children.  If  you  want  the  help  and 
understanding  of  society  at  large  for  your 
children  in  need,  shouldn't  you  ask  yourself 
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how  often  you  have  reached  out  to  extend 
simply  sympathy,  advice,  and  moral  support 
to  a  Negro  family  burdened  with  the  same 
needs  but  timid  In  calling  out  for  help?  As 
a  group,  Negroes  do  not  want  charity,  or 
paternalism  or  the  Isolationism  called  for  by 
the  widely  publicized  "black  power"  re- 
bellious fringe.  What  they  do  want  Is  justice 
and  a  chance  to  participate  actively  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  to  whose 
spiritual  values  they  have  contributed  so 
much,  being  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest 
minority  group. 

If  really  welcomed  to  do  so,  Negro  parents 
will  Join  the  campaign  against  mental  re- 
tardation and  will  put  their  strength  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  newly  found  oppor- 
tunity to  the  service  of  the  common  strug- 
gle. 

Consider  how  rldlcuIoiM  It  Is  that  Negroes 
are  so  often  condemned  to  unemployment  or 
underemployment  at  a  time  when  we  con- 
tinually hear  cries  of  concern  about  a  man- 
power shortage.  Why  shouldn't  they  become 
an  Important,  immediate  source  of  addition- 
al manpower,  particularly  as  auxiliaries  to 
professionals  in  health,  education,  and  so- 
cial work?  It  would  cost  relatively  little  in 
money  and  effort  to  upgrade  even  the  un- 
skilled to  the  point  at  which  they  wovild 
become  valuable  assistants  to  presently  over- 
burdened professional  staffs.  Negroes,  par- 
ticularly Negro  women,  would  then  discover 
the  joy  of  a  life  of  meaningful  service  In  the 
community  and  could  bring  their  well 
known  love,  patience,  and  devotion  to  chil- 
dren into  play  to  help  those  who  need  it  so 
much. 

For  a  long-range  new  supply  of  profes- 
sional manpower,  a  well  conducted  campaign 
among  high  school  students  would  motivate 
them  toward  careers  in  special  education. 
and  the  health  professions  would  reap  a  rich 
harvest  among  young  people  who  yearn  for  a 
meaningful  future. 

I  suggest  that  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  with  its  1.250  locil 
units  all  over  the  country,  in  every  type  of 
community,  could  render  an  immense  serv- 
ice to  the  community  at  large,  and  an  even 
greater  service  to  mentally  retarded  people, 
m  undertaking  this  type  of  reaching  out 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  Into  be- 
lieving that  society  will  treat  its  mentally 
retarded  citizens  as  equal  and  deserving 
human  beings  as  long  as  it  falls  to  treat 
others  decently  simply  because  thev  have 
dark  skin  or  fails  to  offer  them  meaningful 
help  at  a  time  when  they  struggle  so  pain- 
fully to  emerge  from  centuries  of  oppression. 

My  fight  and  your  fight  are  inseparable  In 
that  both  aim  at  changing  a  general  nar- 
row-minded, self-righteous  and  selfish  public 
attitude  into  one  of  enlightenment  and  com- 
passionate humanism. 

We  have  made  some  proere.ss.  and  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  and  the  Family  Service  As- 
sociation of  America  arc  now  working  on 
the  formulation  of  a  program  to  combine 
the  expertise  and  knowledge  of  each  of  these 
agencies  in  a  special  effort  directed  at  the 
mentally  retarded  and  their  families  The 
over-all  objective  Is  to  help  famllips  In  low- 
income  areas  with  mentally  retarded  mem- 
bers to  utilize  existing  services,  of  which 
they  are  now  either  ignorant  or  to  which 
they  are  hostile,  and  to  stimulate  new  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  their  needs.  We  must 
develop  this  work  wisely 

In  searching  for  the  truly  mentally  re- 
tarded pmong  an  underprivileged  popula- 
tion it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
intelligence  and  achievement  are  intimately 
related  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  school- 
ing. Although  race  and  culture  per  se  are 
Irrelevant,  our  conventional  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests,  most  of  which  rely  heav- 
ily on  middle  class  concepts  and  experience, 
commonly  fall  to  reveal  the  undoubted  In- 
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telllgence  of  deprived  children,  many  of 
whom  survive  only  by  the  ready  exercise  of 
native  wit. 

In  Louisiana,  for  example,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  closer  to  New  Orleans 
Negro  children  dwell,  the  higher  their  IQ's, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  city  schools 
are  better.  Also,  the  longer  Negro  children 
from  the  South  live  In  New  York  City  and  at- 
tend New  York  City  schools,  the  higher  their 
IQ's  become. 

A  study  of  "verbal  destitution"  among 
southern  Neero  college  students  revealed 
that  those  students  most  retarded  in  read- 
ing and  reading  comprehension  come  from 
small  segregated  high  schools.  They  had 
the  language  patterns  typical  of  the  only 
adult  models  \\1th  whom  they  had  had  any 
contact — that  Is,  poorly  educated  teachers, 
parents,  and  clergy. 

One  re.searcher  working  with  the  children 
of  the  Negro  poor  found  that  they  invariably 
failed  the  question,  "What  is  wrong?''  when 
shown  a  picture  of  a  h.ouse  with  broken  win- 
dows. In  their  environment,  broken  windows 
.ire  normal. 

In  the  course  of  testing  a  ^'roup  of  Negro 
children  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  re- 
searchers asked  them  to  color  .i  picture  of 
a  banana.  Every  one  colored  it  brown.  None 
had  ever  seen  a  fresh  banana. 

Teachi.ig  materials  t.hat  -show  .i  white  mid- 
dle class  environment  complete  with  trees, 
flowers,  jiets.  parks,  toys,  and  comfortable 
surroundings  are  incomprehensible  to  many 
Negro  youngsters,  .Such  unfaniiliar  images 
intimidate  <ind  disorient  them  and  diminish 
liieir  ability  to  le..rn, 

RELATIVE  RETARDATION 

Einstein  v,-as  once  quoted  as  s.iylng  that 
m  the  society  of  .Australian  aborigines,  he 
would  rightfully  be  reearded  .is  intellectually 
deficient  for  not  being  able  to  track  a  wallaby 
or  throw  a  boomerang.  If  the  aborigine  ever 
d:d  i.tet  around  to  drafting  .';n  IQ  test,  all 
cf  western  civilization  would  jjresumably 
flunk  It. 

DISIVMY  THROUGH  EDUCATION 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  entirely  possible 
•hut  .1  sopliisticated  ftve-year-old  in  the  sub- 
urbs may  know  what  caviar  is,  while  the 
soi)h:=t!Cated  live-ye.-.r-old  in  the  ghetto  may 
know  what  a  syiinge  is.  I  subm»t  that  the 
Intellectual  ;ichlevemer.t  is  about  equal.  Test- 
ing and  teaching  materi:ils  must  clearly  take 
cognizance  of  cultural  and  class  aiflerences 
If  the  true  jjotential  of  the  indlvidu.il  ciilld 
is  to  be  recognized  and  realized. 

Traditional  methods  used  so  far  have  tend- 
ed to  ignore  the  action  style  of  the  deprived 
child.  They  usually  avoid  indigenous  lan- 
guage and  characteristics  and  place  all  their 
stress  on  middle  class  modes  (jf  behavior 
which  may  be  totally  alien,  Dillerences  in 
cultural  background  are  commonly  lenored — 
a  practice  that  can  totally  inhibit  the  de- 
prived child's  .'ibillty  to  learn. 

I  have  no  respect  for  the  teacher  who 
writes  off  the  deprived  child  as  uneducable 
because  she  doesn't  get  m'ddle  class  re- 
ponses  from  him.  Nor  have  I  any  respect  for 
the  teacher  from  an  impoverished  back- 
ground whose  own  hard-won  middle  class 
status  makes  her  recoil  from  the  poverty  she 
thought  she  had  left  behind  her. 

Take  a  slum  child,  for  example,  who  Is 
asked,  "If  you  had  24  apples  and  you  gave  12 
away,  how  many  would  you  have'"  This  child 
may  well  be  able  to  do  the  arithmetic,  but 
never  in  his  life  heard  of  anyone  having  24 
apples  or  of  anyone  who  ever  gave  anything 
away.  He  may  be  so  utterly  overwhelmed  by 
the  Implications  of  the  question  that  he 
cp.n't  think  r  f  it  ns  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 
If  he  is  then  embarrassed  before  the  class  for 
falling  to  answer,  or  to  answer  within  the 
prescribed  time,  his  difficulty  in  responding 
to  classroom  stimuli  will  clearly  get  worse. 

Or.  again,  there's  the  teacher  who  asks  a 
child  about  his  father  and  learns  that  he 
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hasn't  one  and  exclalnu.  "Oh.  yea,  yes,  I 
understand."  malting  It  clear  frrm  both  her 
tone  and  manner  that  she  jiasunies  the  child 
Is  Illegitimate,  when  In  fact  the  child's  father 
Is  dead 

Slum  children  survive  by  beins?  alert  to 
what's  itoing  on  around  them,  and  in  a  case 
like  this,  the  whole  class  resents  the  teacher's 
misunderstanding.  The  child  is  humiliated, 
the  cUisa  gets  a  disagreeable  insight  Into  the 
tearher'3  p'.ilnt  of  ile'.v  ,ir:d  the  te;icher's  rap- 
port with  the  class  is  in  dl.srepalr 

Another  thing  that  must  be  bfirr.e  In  mind 
Is  that  It  Is  basic  to  all  learning  that  the 
child  have  ;i  sense  of  reward  P(  r  .^  deprived 
child,  rewards  may  never  come  In  his  home 
surroundings  If  he  dcesn  '  learn  the  meaning 
of  reward  In  school  he  may  never  learn  It 
and  be  confined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  an 
existence  without  achievement. 

The  teacher  who  has  heart  as  well  as  head 
can  iden'lfy  the  strengths  of  deprived  chil- 
dren If  they  can  survive  In  the  alums,  they 
are,  by  definition,  educable  A  study  of 
Harvard  has  visibly  demonstrated  the  Im- 
portance of  teacher-expectation  Teachers  In 
a  selected  school  system  were  told  that  cer- 
tain children  chosen  at  random,  would  show 
dramatic  improvement  In  academic  achieve- 
ment over  a  period  of  -i  few  months  Purely 
because,  ^he  teachers'  expect.itlons  of  those 
children  were  high  They  did  show  dramatic 
Improvement. 

Having  drawn  your  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial challenge  the  deprived  child  represents, 
I  would  list  the  most  desperate  needs  among 
deprived  Negroes  and  suggest  the  kinds  of 
progrim  that  would  accomplish  the  most  In 
allevla'ir.g  the  burden  of  mental  retardation 
among  them. 

The  needs,  of  course,  are  both  remedial  and 
preventive  AH  enlightened  measures  de- 
signed to  relieve  the  Negro  community  of 
poverty  and  Ignijrance  are  basic  to  preven- 
tion. Adequate  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment of  tile  ghetto.  Improved  medical  care, 
and  adequate  schtxils  have  clear  Implications 
lor  a  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  mental 
retardation. 

The  Head  Start  program,  responding  dl- 
rectlv  to  the  needs  of  deprived  children.  Is 
of  particular  Importance,  although  it  should 
be  initiated  at  earlier  ages  than  at  present 
and  sustained  throughout  the  elementary 
school  years  In  order  to  compensate  more 
fully   for  cultural   deprivation   in   the   home. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  OiRoe  of 
Economic  Opportunity  h.is  now  started  ex- 
perimentl.ig  with  a  program  of  parent-ch.Id 
centers  which  is.  m  fact,  a  pre-He.id  Start 
program  of  day  care  for  children  of  the  poor 
who  are  three  years  old  and  younijer. 

There  Is  a  crying  need  f  ir  mure  maternal 
and  inf mt  care  centers  it  the  heart  of  areas 
inhabited  by  "high  nsR"  mothers,  areas  in 
which  *he  incidence  of  prematurity  is  high 
and  health  habits  are  poor,  as  is  the  cose  in 
urban  ghettos  and  in  the  rural  South.  Easily 
accessible,  community-ccr.tered  birth  cont.-ol 
clinics,  whose  staffs  ire  highly  trained  not 
only  in  the  technicalities  of  birth  control, 
but  in  respect  for  human  dignity  privacy, 
and  Ireedom  of  conscience  are  an  important 
element  in  the  prevention  of  mental  retarda- 
tion 

In  contrast  to  general  programs  of  this 
kind,  which  are  mainly  the  responsibility  of 
the  D'lbilc  sector  diagnostic  and  remedial 
services  are  more  directly  the  responsibility 
of  the  private  voluntary  agencies,  because 
thev  are  better  geared  to  person-t-j-person 
relations,  more  open  to  Innovation,  more 
flexible 

For  example.  Important  services  could  be 
channeled  into  target  areas  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  National  .\ssociatlon 
for  Retarded  Children,  the  National  Urban 
League,  and  the  Family  Service  Association 
with  their  many  local  chapters.  They  could 
assume  tlie  tasks  of  screening  target  popula- 
tions to  determine  Individual  needs,  of  locat- 
ing f  l.^^llles  in  distress  because  of  the  pres- 
ence  within   the   family   unit   of  a  .'etarded 
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child,  of  awakening  legitimate  desires  for 
help;  of  directing  children  t.i  the  proper  di- 
agnostic and  testing  [.iclllt.es:  and  later 
making  referrals  Uj  appropriate  special  edu- 
cation classes,  to  training  facilities  and  spe- 
cialized medical  .services  They  could  under- 
take programs  for  counseling  ind  ediic.itlng 
parents  on  proper  attitudes  toward  the  re- 
tarded child,  which  should  always  accom- 
pany actual  care  for  the  child 

Where  adequate  serlceM  are  lacking,  the 
voluntary  agencies  should  .id\lse  parents  on 
how  to  organize  themselves  to  petition  for 
services  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law 
and  how  to  form  prej>svire  groups,  the  most 
efficient  way  for  citizens  to  ensure  their 
rights 

This  latter  Is  the  urea  In  which  the  Na- 
tlona.  .V>i.s< .elation  for  Retarded  Children  has 
functioned  most  etIertUelv  In  the  past  and 
In  doing  so  h.is  brought  immeasurable  relief 
to  distressed  fatr.Ules  I  hope  and  pray  thut 
you.  Its  members,  will  now  open  your  hearts 
and  minds  t.i  the  plight  if  those  .still  beyond 
the  reach  of  adequate  care,  that  you  will 
reach  out  to  the  unfortunat.e  the  timid,  and 
the  frightened  in  genuine  <'iincern  for  all 
those  who  need  the  benefits  of  NARC's  rich 
experience  In  citizen  organization  in  the 
service  of  the  retarded 

Finally.  an<l  I  must  be  completely  candid 
with  you.  NARC  cannot  conduct  an  effective 
outreach  prognvm  m  behalf  of  the  disadvan- 
taged minorities,  and  be  r.£iken  seriously,  un- 
less t.hese  minorities  are  represented  on  your 
board.;,  your  crmtnlttees  und  among  your 
staff  members  where  you  have  professional 
staff  it  work  The  best  witness  to  your  work 
will  not  be  the  result  .if  exhortation  or 
rhetoric    It  will  be  the  result  of  example. 

I  am  aware  tliat  this  challenge  comes  at 
a  moment  Aheii  many  Americans  are  indulg- 
ing themselves  In  what  Is  called  a  "back- 
laoh"  I  ri.'c~ntlv  addressed  another  national 
association,  and  ifterwards  a  fellow  came  up 
to  me  to  say  that  while  he  had  been  very 
sympathetic  to  the  Negro  cause  at  an  earlier 
date.  n.uv.  with  the  cries  of  "bl.ack  power" 
and  the  riot."!  and  one  thing  and  another,  he 
was   nil  longer  as  sy  nptithetic. 

I  asked  hun  to  tell  me  what  h"  and  done 
when  he  was  sympathetic.  How  many 
Negrofs  h.id  he  hired  or  trained''  How  many 
had  he  helped  to  move  Into  his  neighbor- 
hood, his  school,  or  his  country  club? 

Well.  It  turned  out  he  hadn't  done  any  of 
th:-iso  things.  He  hndn't  done  .anything  at  all. 
My  reaction  to  which  Is  that  nothing  from 
nothing  Is  nothing. 

I  hope  and  pray  thnt.  strong  in  the  feeling 
of  dol'ig  Jtistlcc.  yiu  will  search  out  Negro 
parents  and  welcome  them  In  the  crusade 
that  will  finally  guarantee  retarded  children 
in  the  Negro  commtinity  the  care  and  the 
hope  that  they  have  never  known  In  the 
Dast 
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Gold  Still  Counts  for  Truit 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    C\Ltr'j»NIA 
IN  THF  HOf^E  OF  RE:I'RI-:.-<FNT.\T7VES 

Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  honest  and 
principled  people  require  few  laws  for 
harmoniou.s  as.sembly.  and.  likewise,  hon- 
est, altruistic  nations  could  engaKC  in 
international  trade  without  metallic 
money. 

As  the  followint?  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  E>ies;o  Union  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  1968.  points  out: 

The  fact  remains  th.it  people  and  nations 
do  not  trust  each  other 

And  therefore  confidence  in  a  currency 
depends  ujxjn  its  being  backed  by  some- 


thing of  intrinsic  value— that  something 
generally  beins  gold. 

Our  economic  sur\1val  demands  the 
controlling  influence  of  uold  backed  cui - 
rency. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Gold  Still  Counts  for  Tbi'st 

It  Is  highly  Important  for  congressmen 
to  dlfitlng\ilsh  between  the  academic  and 
the  practical  as  they  assess  Tuesday  the 
value  of  having  gold  as  a  oacklng  for  some 
<if  our  money. 

Rep  Wright  Patman,  Democrat  of  Texas 
underlined  one  current  favorite  Une  of  dls- 
cusslon  when  he  said: 

Gold  In  no  way.  shape  <ir  form  glveR 
value  to  a  nation's  currency  the  so-called 

gold  cover  (the  gold  backing  for  25  per  cent 
of  our  paper  money)  Is  part  of  outdateti 
mythology  which  has  no  place  and  no  mean- 
ing In  '20th  Century  economy  " 

That  l.s  the  academic  viewpoint. 

Far  more  realistic  Is  the  assessmfru  of 
WllU.im  R  Mathews,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tuc.'on.  Ariz  .  Star; 

"If  one  assumes  that  most  governments 
and  most  people  .ire  honest,  reasonable  and 
prudent,  then  It  would  be  possible  to  dl?- 
pense  with  gold  as  a  monetary  medium  jf 
exchange  .  .  When  people  demand  too 
much,  go\ernment«  cannot  be  honest  and 
gold  plays  Its  role" 

Still  another  expert  of  the  value  of  gold. 
Premier  Georges  Pompidou  of  France  gives 
another  pragmatic  .isses.<;ment  of  the  value 
of  gold  as  an  International  medium  of  ex- 
change 

"Gold  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Interna- 
tional system  is  the  policeman.  'Vou  do  fool- 
ish things,  you  spend  too  much— that  cos's 
you  gold  You  are  reasonable,  you  save,  you 
earn  a  good  sum,  gold  comes  to  you 
When  one  Is  not  controlled  by  police,  one  in- 
dulges  m   ex"esses" 

Whether  we  theorize  that  gold  Is  a  "b.ir. 
barons  metal"  or  a  part  of  "outdated  mv- 
thology,"  the  fact  remains  that  people  and 
nations  do  not  tru-t  each  other  Gf>ld  re- 
mains the  tiltlmate  medium  of  exchar.ee 
when  confidence  in  a  currency  without  in- 
trinsic value  falls 

And  unfortunately,  the  excesses  of  -l.e 
United  St.ates  of  America  throtigh  the  - 
called  'Great  Society"  at  home  or  the  •.va.-T- 
ful  projects  abroad  has  lessened  conf1cie:,-e 
In  the  dollar 

As  a  result  even  If  the  gold  cover  Is  re- 
moved, the  disturbing  cpiestlon  remains- 
What  If  it  doesn't  work?  Foreigners  li^ld 
abotit  $30  billion  In  dollars  thev  could  ex- 
change for  about  $115  billion  of  our  eold. 
Only  confidence  In  the  dollar  keeps  'hem 
Irom  doing  so. 

."Vt^d  the  certitude  is  that  even  at  the 
optimum  If  there  is  no  run  on  US.  gold,  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  !s  not  a  solution 
to  the  problem  but  only  buys  some  time. 

Academic  polemics  abotit  the  gold  cover 
may  be  politically  fe.asrlble  in  'he  approach- 
ing season  But  if  we  are  thinking  of  siu- 
vival  we  muFt  get  down  to  the  practical  fact 
that  gold  does  cotint  and  we  had  better  do 
something  about  It. 


The  Future  Farmers  March  Ahead 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTL'CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

.'\Innday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  are  preparing 
for  their  40th  anniver.«ar>'  celebration. 
It  was  in  Kansas  City.  Mo..  In  the  year  of 
1928.  that  a  small  number  of  high  school 
students  met  for  the  first  time  as  a  group 
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for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  organiza- 
tion especially  for  farm  youths.  In  just 
four  short  decades  this  small  group  has 
Liiown  to  a  membership  of  almost  a  half 
million  boys  in  chapters  throughout  our 
511  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Every  year,  since  its  beginning,  one 
week  in  FobruaiT  has  been  .set  aside  as 
National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Week.  Every  year  the  activities  of  the 
year  past  have  been  recounted  and  evalu- 
ated and  plans  outlined  for  the  coming 
vt  ar.  Certainly  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these 
early  youths  and  their  leaders,  and  to 
those  who  have  followed  them,  that  the 
auenda  has  become  more  ambitious  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

The  Future  Farmers  in  Kentucky,  and 
particularly  in  our  Second  Congressional 
District,  are  very  active.  Our  people  take 
a  '.neat  deal  of  pride  in  these  young  folk 
who.  by  their  fresh  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
proach,  are   a   constant   reminder   that 
the  farm,  both  as  a  family  home  and 
a  business  enterprise,   is  not  losing  Its 
place  of  importance  in  today's  world  but, 
rather,  is  imbued  with  a  new  prominence! 
Our  young  farmers  are  inspired  today 
by  the  .same  basic  belief  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
Ameiica  40  years  ago— a  belief  in  the 
future  of  farming.  This  belief  has  been 
•sorely  tried  at  times.  It  is  being  tried  now, 
for  there  are  some  who  say  that  our  lural 
communities  and  laiTns  are  facing  ex- 
tinction.   In    traveling    throughout   our 
district  I  have  met  and  come  to  know 
some  of  these  young  men  who — or  so  say 
the  doubters — are  about  to  become  ex- 
tinct.   My    young    friends    are    some- 
what  amu.sed    by    such    talk    and    dire 
prophecy,  for  while  they  recognize  the 
.'act  that  our  at;ricultural  way  of  life  is 
changint;,    ihey   know,    far    better    than 
tho.se  who  arc  pronouncing  their  doom 
that  certainly  it  is  not  diminishing. 

To  embrace  the  belief  in  the  future  of 
i arming,    as   each   Future   Farmer   has 
done,  is  to  accept  its  corresponding  re- 
sponsibility. By  the  example  of  their  par- 
ents and  the  training  within  their  orga- 
liization.  Future  Farmers  are  encouraged 
not  only  to  accept  tins  responsibility  but 
to  seek  it.  As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  seg- 
ment of  America's  young— a  email  one  to 
be  .sure — who  are  in  rebellion  against  all 
that  we  revere  in  our  Nation.  I  believe- 
sincerely  believe— that  our  niral  young 
have  had  and  want  no  part  of  this  move- 
ment. Although  members  of  the  same 
generation,   they   find   it   impossible   to 
identify  with  the  beatniks  and  the  hip- 
pies. No  need  have  they  for  a  synthetic 
Utopia  for  the  very  nature  of  fai'm  life, 
in  its  simplicity,  is  nevertheless  alive  and 
dynamic.  Here  on  every  hand  are  God's 
blessin,gs.  Here  on  every  hand  are  the 
true  miracles — the  real  happenings. 

Our  Future  Farmers  are  sound  and 
solid.  They  possess  a  directness  and  an 
ingenuity  that  perhaps  has  become  lost 
for  most  of  us.  I  was  told  recently  of  a 
soldier  who  solved  a  rather  stubborn 
problem  he  encountered  in  Vietnam.  It 
seems  that  the  bare  ground  around  his 
camp  was  just  a  little  toe  much  for  this 
man.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  srrowing  native  grass  he  wrote  to  Ills 
family  back  home  for  some  bluegrass 
seed.  Forthwith  he  was  sent  50  pounds,  it 
flourished  and  once   again  Kentucky's 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fame  had  spread  across  mountains, 
plains,  and  seas.  It  came  as  no  suiiDrise 
to  me  to  learn  that  this  proud  Kentucki- 
an— now  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
country— was  once  a  Future  Farmer  from 
our  congressional  dlstilct. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  have 
my  admiration  and  my  support  and  I 
wish  them  a  future  replete  with  success. 
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Viet 


nam 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1967,  Joseph  E.  John.son.  president  of 
the  Cai-negle  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  convened  a  meeting  in  Ber- 
muda of  a  group  of  private  U.S.  citizens 
to  consider  the  grave  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. As  a  result  of  this  meetin.g,  a  mem- 
orandum on  Vietnam  was  issued  which 
reflects  the  substantial  consensus  of  the 
gi'oup. 

The  memorandum  is  indicative  of  the 
growing  alaiTO  at  the  course  of  escala- 
tion in  Vietnam  on  the  part  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  responsible  Americans. 
The  memorandum  is  a  sober  assessment 
of  what  is  necessary  to  reverse  this 
dan.cerous  trend.  The  memorandum  and 
a  li.st  of  signatories  follows: 

MEMORANDfM  ON  VIETNAM,  DECEMBER  12.  1967 

(Note. — The  following  memorandum  repre- 
sents substantial  consensus  among  those 
present  at  a  private  meeting  organized  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
in  December  1967.  although  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  every  p.artlcipant  agrees  with 
all  of  It.  It  does  not  represent  an  official 
Endowment  position.) 

This  statement  is  not  addressed  to  the 
past:  it  concerns  the  present  and  future 

There  now  appears  to  be  .-^erlous  danger 
that  the  momentum  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
may  carry  hostilities  to  disproportionate  ard 
even  perilous  levels.  Under  the  circumstances 
*her«  is  a  need  to  explore  pollcv  alternatives 
for  the  future.  To  do  so  is  not  to  criticize 
earlier  decisions  or  to  suggest  abandoning 
our  resistance.  But  if  we  were  to  pursue 
present  objectives  by  widening  the  war  as  bv 
ground  probes  into  Laos  and  Cambodia  our 
commitments  would  escalate  alor.g  with  our 
risks,  and  the  next  step  could  be  an  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  Such  developments  would 
entail  unacceptable  risks  and  threaten  world 
peace. 

It  seems  most  unlikely  that  widening  the 
war,  and  particularly  Invadlne  North  Viet- 
nam, would  lead  to  military  victorv  or  shorten 
the  war.  Rather,  this  would  heighten  the 
possibility  of  direct  Chinese  and  Soviet  inter- 
vention, further  alienate  friendly  and  neutral 
nations,  and  Jeopardize  other  world-wide 
American  Interests.  It  would  also  deepen  divi- 
sions Inside  the  United  States  and  curtail  pro- 
grams essential  to  our  domestic  tranquillity; 
it  could  revive  Isolationism. 

The  United  State-s  .■^hould  modifv  its 
strategy  so  tjiat  it  can  defend  South  Viet- 
nam without  surrenc^er  and  without  increps- 
ing  the  risks  of  a  wider  war.  tJnited  St'ites 
policy  should  not  be  dependent  on  Hanol'.s 
dec'.sions. 

First,  in  the  war  in  the  Sou  h  everv  elfort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  •iolencc  to  levels 
at  which  p.  sustained  effort  can  be  main- 
tained with  the  support  of  both  th?  .A.merl- 
can  and  Vietnamese  people.  The  emphasis 
should  not  be  on  the  m'lit.arv  destruction 
of  communist  forces  in  the  South  but  on  the 


protection  ol  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  stabilization  of  the  situation  at  a 
politically  tolerable  level.  Tacticallv.  this 
would  Involve  a  shllt  In  emphasis  from 
•■.search-and-dpstroy"  to  "clear-and-hold" 
operations. 

Seconci.  we  should  stop  the  liombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  From  now  on  the  costs  of 
■strategic  bombing  will  increa.'-iiitilv  exceed 
t'ne  benefits.  Tills  step  would  teiid'  to  shift 
international  prc^s.-^ures  from  WaslilnRtcjn  to 
Hanoi.  It  should  not  be  made  contingent 
upon  an  immediate  military  qiiid  pro  quo 
uor  taken  in  the  expecfnion  tliat  it  would 
lead  to  early  neKotlatlons.  If  North  Vietnam 
cho.se  to  exploit  the  ces.satlon  nagrantlv  by 
expanduiK  its  forces  in  the  South,  bombing 
III  intiltrRtion  routes  could  be  resumed,  with 
the  jjrospect  of  increa.sed  domestic  pclitlcal 
support. 

Third,  the  South  Vietnamese  tjovernment 
at  all  levels  should  be  steadily  pre.sscd  to 
.i.s.suine  greater  and  L'rea»er  responsibility, 
both  political  and  military,  for  the  defense 
and  p.icKication  of  the  ro'u'ntrv.  To  achieve 
this  piirpo.se.  tlie  United  States  should  .seek 
every  opportunity  to  make  aid  to  the  South 
Vieluame.se  condUional  upon  lulfillment  of 
their  commitments. 

Fourth,  a  maior  problem  arises  roncern- 
ine  the  role  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  an  orcanized  factor  m  the  political  life 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  seeking:  an  end  to  open 
lioptilities,  we  .^^hould  recognize  that  the  risks 
of  attempting  to  cope  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  primarily  by  political  means 
on  a  loiic-ierm  basis,  althoueh  real,  are  less 
than  tlie  risks  lor  tlie  United  States  of  per- 
.slsting  in  an  iudefiiiitelv  prolonged  attempt 
to  destrov  the  .National  Liberation  Front  or 
to  exclude  it  by  American  military  force. 

In  .sum.  United  States  pollcv  should  aim 
at  laoder.-.ting  the  level  of  hostilities  regard- 
less of  wlietlier  formal  negotiations  for  an 
ultimate  settlement  are  now  possible.  In  the 
lartte.  United  States  posture  should  be  one 
that  c  in  be  sustained  for  an  indefinite  period 
with  reduced  risks  and  increa.sed  political 
benefits  until  such  time  as  the  conflict  can 
be  resolved  in  an  lionorable  ai,ci  peaceful 
lash. on. 

List  of  SicvATORirs 

Among  the  participants  were  the  following 
(Associations  are  plven  onlv  for  purposes  of 
irlentificatlonl  : 

Harding  F.  Bancroft.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  New  York  Times.  Carnesie  Endow- 
ment Trustee,  former  US  rieiefate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  .'Vssemblv. 

Lincoln  Bloomfield.  Professor.  Center  for 
International  .Studies.  MIT.,  former  State 
Department  official 

Charles  G.  Bolt^.  Vice  President.  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  Internatlon::!  Peace,  former 
Member  of  the  US  Ml.ssion  to  the  United 
Nations. 

John  Cowles.  President.  Ti-.e  .Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  Carnegie  Endowment 
Trustee. 

Daniel  Ellsherp.  Economist  and  former 
member.   US    .Mission    In    Vietnam 

Miss  Prances  FitzGerald.  author  of  recent 
articles   on    Vietnam   m   AUovt'c. 

Ernest  .\.  Gross.  Partner.  Curtis.  Mallet- 
Prevnsr.  CoU  .-nd  Mosle.  Carneeie  Endow, 
ment  Trustee,  former  US  deleeate  to  the 
United  Nptions  General  .^ssemblv 

Rojer  Hilsman.  Professor.  .Schocl  of  inter- 
national Aiinir.'^,  Columbia  Univers-tv.  former 
.'Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
.^•i'airs. 

Joseph  E  Johnson.  President.  C.-irnecie  En- 
'lowment  for  International  Peace,  former 
State  Department  official. 

Milton  Kat7.  Director  of  International 
Lecal  Studies.  Har-ard  Law  School.  Carnegie 
Endowment  Trustee 

Georpe  Kisti:>k-WEky.  Profe.^sor.  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistrv.  Harvard  University, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology,  1959-61. 
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Franklin  A  L;nclsav  President,  Itek  Cor- 
pora:.un,  tijrmer  State  Department  official. 

Richard  Neustadt.  Director.  John  F  Ken- 
nedy school  or  Government.  Harvard  Un.ver- 
slty.  former  -Special  Consultant  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Matthew  B  Rldgway.  General  U.S  Army 
retired. 

Marshall  D  Shulman.  Director.  Russian  In- 
stitute. Columbia  Universuy.  former  State 
Department  orficiai. 

Donald  B.  Straus.  President.  American  Ar- 
bitration Association,  Carnegie  Endowment 
Trustee. 

Kenneth  W   Thompson    Political  Scientist 

James    C     Thomson.    Assistant    Professor. 
Department  of   History.   Harvard   University, 
former    White   House   aide- 
Stephen  J  Wright.  President.  United  Negro 
CoUeKe  Fund. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  Professor,  H.ir.ard  Law 
School,  former  Deputy  AssL-.tant  Secretary  of 
De:?nse    for    International    Security    Affairs 

Charles  Yost.  Senior  Fellow.  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  former  US  Ambassador 
to  Laos  and  US  Deputy  Representative  to  ttoe 
United  Nations 


Dramatic  Action  by  Central  Foundry 
Division's  Saginaw  Malleable  Iron 
Plant 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

jr    MICHIO.V.N 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12.19H8 

Mr  HARVEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
days.  Central  Fju.idr>-  Dr.  uion  a  Saginaw 
Malleable  lion  Plant  publicly  made 
known  its  plans  to  significantly  reduce 
air  pollution  in  Saginaw.  M:ch  It  is  a 
tremendously  expensive  undertaking  for 
this  Sasmaw  General  Motors  Corp  plant 
which  will  replace  its  coke-fired  cupolas 
with  electric  induction  meltintr  furnaces. 

I:i  thi.i  missive  5-year  changeover,  a 
cjnipany  otticial  summed  up  this  project 
by  saymg; 

In  the  control  of  melting  emission  this  is 
as  absolute  as  you  can  get  today 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
newspaper  articles  from  the  Sazinaw 
News  m  :ts  editions  of  February  8  and  9, 
1968.  ccntenni;  on  this  dramatic  a:i- 
I'.ouncomtnt. 

With  our  Federal  Government.  State 
and  local  governments  becoming  more 
keenly  aware  each  day  of  the  absolute 
health  needs  for  clean  air,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  mtiltimillion-dollar  proj- 
ect ha.>  been  planned  and  now  put  into 
etTcct  by  the  own  initiative  of  this  plant 
and  Us  con^cration. 

Playini^:  a  major  role  in  the  planning 
that  took  months,  yes.  years,  was  Elmer 
E.  Braun.  central  foundry  division's 
general  manager,  along  with  the  capable 
leadership  of  Charles  E.  Drurv  division 
works  manager,  and  Arthur  J.  Karam. 
plain  manager. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  quote  from 
the  editorial,  which  sums  up  what  has 
been  called  a  "great  step  forward."  The 
Quotation  is: 

CfMs  undertaking  at  Malleable,  we  believe, 
will  go  a  iong  way  toward  restoring  and  pre- 
serving th.it  confldenc--'  TMs  one  prov»s  -h-' 
big  business  Is  aware,  doea  care  and  is  will- 
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ing  to  invest  in  the  most  modern  of  devices 
to  eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion for  both  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic good  of  all. 

The  newspaper  articles  follow: 
1  From  the  Saginaw  News,  Feb  8.  19681 

MAt.LEABLE'S     NEW     FtTRN.^CTJ^    TO     RCDrCE     AlR 
POLXUTIoS 

Centrai  Foundry  Division's  Saginaw  Malle- 
able Iron  Plant  anni>uiiced  today  plans  to 
slgrUflcantly  reduce  air  pollution  by  replac- 
ing Its  ooke-ftred  cupolaa  with  electric  In- 
duction melting  furn-aces 

Elmer  E  Braun  dUlsli.n  t;pnoral  maimk,'fr 
said  the  Saginaw  General  Motors  Corp  plant 
will  be  furnished  with  the  highest  volume 
indiictlon  melting  installation  :ii  the  world, 
involving  the  use  of  giant,  coreless  Induction 
furnacee 

■In  doing  so."  he  said,  "we  will  eliminate 
a  major  source  of  smoke  and  at  the  same 
time  modernliJe  the  plant's  melting  facil- 
ities with  the  most  advanced  equipment 
available  " 

Announcement  of  the  plan  w.is  made  at 
noon  uxlay  in  a  program  at  the  Central 
Foundry  Division  headquarters  Attending 
were  state,  county,  and  city  officials,  area 
businessmen  and  mduslrlallsta  and  GM 
officials 

Details  of  the  plan  were  explained  by 
Charles  E  Drury.  division  works  manager 
and  Arthur  J  Karam.  plant  manager  They 
said  that  work  on  the  multi-rrullli>n  dollar 
tlrst  phase  has  already  begun  and  that  the 
complete  chan^'eover  will  Ije  accomplished 
in  approximately  Ave  years 

The  decision  to  vise  Induction  melting  was 
based  on  several  factors,  some  of  which  may 
pertain  only  to  the  S.iglnaw  plant  and  lU 
particul.ir  product  lines,  .icci. relink.'  '"  Drurv 
He  listed  the  ai;e  of  existing  melting  facil- 
ities; the  need  for  melting  flexibility  and 
close  metalliuglcal  control,  evaluation  of 
over  three  years'  experience  with  liu-ge  induc- 
tion furnaces  at  the  Saginaw  and  new  De- 
fiance. Ohio,  plants. 

•This  will  be  the  most  ambitious  project 
the  Saginaw  plant  has  ever  undert:Ucen." 
Karam  said.  "It  can  only  be  done  a  step  at  a 
time,  because  we  must  maintain  operations 
throughout  the  transition  period."  The  plant 
employs  about  .'1.000  persons  and  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  malleable  Iron 
and  Arm.iSteel  casting?-  products  used  ex- 
tensively   In   industry  and  defense. 

Phase  One.  now  underway,  includes  the 
relocation  of  some  existing  facilities.  Im- 
provement of  additional  land  needed.  In- 
stallation of  one  melting  unit  with  preheat- 
ep;.  material  handling  equipment,  a  building 
addition,  and  a  new  power  distribution  sys- 
tem Initial  equipment  orders  have  been 
placed 

The  first  new  furnace  will  begin  operating 
In  1969.  eliminating  the  need  for  one  of  the 
plant's  three  operating  cupolas.  This  will  re^ 
duct'  the  emuent  by  about  one-third.  The  re- 
maining two  furnaces  are  scheduled  to  be- 
come operational  at  Intervals  of  approxi- 
mately 1'..  ye"r«.  with  correspundlni;  re- 
ductions of  melting  effluent  being  achieved 
.it  f.ich  step 

"By  early  19T2."  Karam  said,  "our  In- 
duction melting  installation  should  be  com- 
pletely oper.itional  and  the  use  of  the  last 
cup<)la  discontinued  We  then  will  have 
achieved  virtual  elimination  of  melting 
emissions,  a  goal  toward  which  we  have 
been  striving  since  1946  when  we  Installed 
the  first  cupola  wet  cap  control  unit.'}.  Later 
efforts  included  improved  wet  caps,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  .<4mall  experimental  cupola 
gas  scrubber,  installation  In  I960  of  a  low- 
energy  Venturl  scrubber,  and  extending  the 
stacks  to  permit  insuillatlon  of  gas  Incinera- 
tors. In  1964.  we  purchased  and  Installed  a 
33-ton  Induction  furnace,  then  the  world's 
lari^est,  to  provide  actual  operating  experi- 
ence and  data." 
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Heading  the  list  of  GM  officials  were  Jo- 
seph G  G(Xlfri-y,  GM  vice  pre.mdent  .uid 
former  general  manager  of  Saginaw  Steer- 
ing Gear  Division,  and  Wallace  E  Wilson, 
vice  president  and  group  executive. 

Stiiie  officials  iiicUided  John  C.  Soet. 
Lansing,  director  of  Occupational  Health 
Department.  Bernard  D  Bloomlleld.  Lan- 
.Mhg.  ivs-slstant  director,  and  Ru.ssell  ScovUle, 
.-iaginaw.  kical  e:;gint<er  for  Occupational 
Health  and  Air  Pollution 

County  officials  Included  James  L  Colll- 
s  >n.  chairman  of  the  Saginaw  County  Bo.ird 
of  Supervisors,  and  Julius  Sutto.  Saginaw 
County  Comptroller. 

City  Officials  Included  Mayor  Henry  G. 
Marsh.  Councllmen  Benjamin  J.  Marxer. 
P. ml  H.  Wendler.  Warren  C.  Light.  Fremont 
P  Ruhl.  R;>bert  L  Loucks.  James  W.  Sten- 
glcln;  Thomas  H  Eynon.  city  Information 
ifficcr;  Dwlitht  D  Hughes  chairman  of  the 
•itv  planning  commission,  and  Howard  G. 
Sheltraw.  director  of  the  city  planning  de- 
partment 

Businessmen  and  industrialists  included 
B  G  Campbell,  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Consumers  Power  Co.;  G  Hulton  Schrader, 
president  of  the  Greater  Saginaw  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  .Anson  Hedgecock,  Jack- 
.son.  vice  president  of  Consumers  Power  Co. 
.Speci.il  liuests  at  the  luncheon  will  be 
Reldar  G.  Brustad.  Oslo.  Norway,  public  re- 
l.itlons  manager  lur  GM  Norway:  Charles  B. 
McCabe.  public  relations  manager  of  C.M 
.Austria;  Giovanni  Costantanl.  public  re!  .- 
tlons  manager  of  GM  Italia,  and  Bendt 
H.msen.  public  relations  manager  for  GM  In- 
ter:iatu>nal  in  Denmark. 

Melting  iron  m  coreless  electrical  induc- 
tion lurn.ices  produces  little  smoke  compared 
to  the  conventional  cnkc-ttred  .upola.  and 
that  efflurnt  can  be  easily  controlled.  Because 
the  hc-it  Is  produced  electrically,  no  com- 
bustibles, such  .IS  coke  and  carbon  are  re- 
quired. Further,  there  is  no  need  for  ilie 
cmtmuous  exhaust  of  high  velocity,  high 
icmperature  gases  which  pick  up  .and  carrj' 
minute,  solid  particles  trom  cupolas. 

T'.ie  first  wide  use  uf  Induction  furn.ice 
melting  for  iron  c.ime  .ibout  m  Europe  dur- 
ing the  early  1950's.  Such  furnaces  at  that 
time  hud  a  .'i-ton  holding  capacity  with  sui- 
flcient  electrical  p-iwer  Input  to  melt  1':.  "ons 
of  metal  per  hour.  The  ..dvantages  in  the  use 
i.f  this  melting  procedure  '.vas  recoenizod  !>v 
American  foundrymen.  Larger  furnaces  were 
designed  to  meet  the  larger  outiuu  lequired 
bv  US  foundries  The  .Saginaw  plant's  orig- 
inal furnace,  which  holds  33  tons  .md  melts 
eight  tons  per  hour,  was  a  major  step 
forward. 

The  four  induction  furnaces  now  in  use 
at  the  division's  Defiance  Plant  No  2  .ire 
still  the  largest  In  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  electrical  power  Input — each  v.'lth  a 
power  input  of  6.250  kilowatts  and  .  ap.ible  of 
melting  10  tons  per  hour.  The  success  '"'f 
these  33-ton  furn.ices  made  pracMcal  -he 
development  of  a  75-ton  holding  lurnace 
with  a  17000  kilowatt  power  input.  Such  .i 
turnace.  in  combination  with  preheating  of 
the  metal  charge,  will  make  possible  .in  out- 
put of  40  tons  per  hour  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  output  of  a  large  m.illeable  ino 
cupola. 

(Prom  the  Saginaw  News.  Feb.  9.   19681 
FotTNDRY     Air    Pollution    Control    L.^tJrn) 

Civic,  b'uslness  .ind  health  officials  luive 
commeiuled  General  Motcjrs  C.irp  's  Central 
Foundry  Division  following  Its  announce- 
ment of  a  five-year,  i-nultl-mllllon-dcaiar 
project  to  Install  new  melting  furnaces 
which  Will  practically  eliminate  air  pollution 
from  the  foundry's  smoke  stacks. 

Work  already  has  begun  on  the  electric 
furnaces— the  largest  of  their  type  In  the 
world.  They  will  replace  the  foundry's  coke- 
fired  furnaces,  eliminating  by  one-third  the 
smoke,  ash,  soot  and  cinders  which  come 
from  the  foundry's  stacks.  The  first  new  fur- 
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nace  will  become  operational  In  1969.  The 
project,  which  also  includes  buildings  and 
jMwer  i)lant  additions,  will  be  complete  by 
1972. 

A  specific  dollar  cost  was  not  given  for  the 
project  at  the  foundry,  which  employs  about 
3.000  persons  and  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  malleable  iron  and  ArmaSteel 
castings 

John  C.  Soet.  director  of  occupational 
health  for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  was  one  of  tliose  wlio  commended 
Central  Foundry  for  v^hat  he  called  Its  attl- 
Tude  of  social  respunsiblllty  and  quick  re- 
si-.on.ise  to  state  air  pollution  regulations  in 
the  emissions  control  hiw  p.i.tsed  last  year  by 
the  Michigan  Legislature. 

Soet  was  among  the  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal officials  at  Central  Foundry  Divi- 
sion's lunclieon  Thursday  at  Saginaw  Mal- 
l-able Iron  Plant  for  the  announcement  of 
the  project. 

Elmer  E  Braun.  division  general  manager, 
introduced  Soet  unci  their  quests  who  sp.jke 
briefly  to  express  appreciation  for  the  com- 
pany's decision  to  replace  the  four  coke-fired 
cupolas  now  used  to  melt  metal.  Others  who 
spoke  Included  Mayor  Henry  G.  Marsh;  Wal- 
lace E.  Wilson.  General  Motors  Corp.  vice 
president  and  chief  of  the  group  of  which 
Central  Foundry  Division  is  a  part.  He  gave 
the  corporation's  views  on  air  pollution. 
Charles  E  Drury.  division  works  manager, 
explained  details  of  the  replacement  pro- 
gram, along  with  Arthur  J.  Karam.  plant 
manager. 

Pollution,  especially  pollution  In  the  air. 
is  vexing  to  state  health  officials.  Soet  said. 
He  added  that  operating  foundries  in  the 
stale  are  significant  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution. Members  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission,  he  continued,  are  aware 
of  the  industry's  value  to  the  state's  econ- 
omy and  are  gratified  by  the  response  of 
many  foundries  to  the  air  pollution  control 
program. 

Central  Foundry's  plan  to  Install  electric 
furnaces  will  reduce  considerably  the 
runounl  of  particulates  In  the  air  around 
Saginaw,  he  said,  and  Is  a  commendable 
example  of  the  kind  of  pollution  controls 
needed. 

Marsh  expressed  to  Central  Foundry  and 
GM  officials  the  appreciation  of  the  city  for 
the  efforts  to  relieve  the  problem  of  air' pol- 
lution here.  He  called  the  decision  an  "ex- 
.'iinple  of  progress  at  its  best." 

Central  Foundry's  program  is  an  excel- 
lent start  for  a  campaign  to  eliminate  air 
pollution."  Wilson  said,  "and  Is  indicative 
n:  the  General  Motors  policy  on  all  types  of 
pollution  in  the  air.  on  land  and  In  water." 
Karam  told  the  group  in  response  to  a 
question  that  the  electric  induction  fur- 
naces for  melting  iron  would  virtually  eliml- 
n  :te  all  polluting  smoke  from  the  foundry. 
He  said  1972  should  let  the  division  reach 
Its  goal  of  eliminating  pollution  which  they 
hr;d  been  striving  for  since  1946  when  the 
nrst  ctipola  wet  cap  control  units  were 
installed. 

Braun  also  read  a  message  from  Lt.  Gov. 
William  G.  MUllkln  which  expressed  appre- 
ci.ttion  to  General  Motors  and  the  Central 
Foundry  Division  for  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol project. 

[From   the   Saginaw    iMlch.)    News. 
Feb.  9.  19681 
^I.^LLE.^BLE  Project  Great  Stet  Forward 
To    somewhat   paraphrase   Gov.   Romney's 
Mcent    Statc-of-the-State    theme,    anybody 
iiitrres>ed   in   a   better,   cleaner,  safer   Sagl- 
n  iw— and     that     presumably     Includes     all 
of    us — will    welcome    announcement    that 
work  has  begun  to  make  coke-fired  cupolas 
at  Central  Foundry  Division's  Malleable  Iron 
Plant  a  thing  of  the  past. 
TTils  !s  a  dramatic  announcement  that  has 
be  measured  in  more  ways  than  merely 
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what  it  is  going  to  cost  General  Motors  to 
trnnsform  Malleable's  melting  process  Into  a 
virtually  smokeless  operation  through  inst.il- 
latlon  of  coreless  electric  induction  furnaces 
Suffice  to  say  that  will  be  plenty. 

More  Important,  however,  is  wh.it  this 
project  me.ins  in  terms  of  environmental  im- 
provement, economic  development,  industrial 
advancement  and.  in  fact,  public  cuiilidence. 
As  with  an  Iceberg  these  are  the  ihiiigs  be- 
neath the  surface  that  do  jiot  show  u])  m 
complex  blueprints,  cost  sheets  or  txpl.n.t- 
tlons  in  the  language  of  enginenring 

Obviously  the  number  one  factor  in  the 
undertaking  is  what  it  is  going  to  mean  rela- 
tive to  reduced  air  pollution.  And  what  it  is 
going  to  mean  to  the  air  over  Sicjlnaw  is 
great  Indeed. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  quick  route  lo  this 
changeover.  As  GM  and  Malleable  ifficials 
pointed  out  Tliursday.  the  foundry's  three 
coke-fired  fiu-naces  will  have  to  be  repl.Tced 
one  by  one  In  a  ph.aslng  out  progr.im  which 
won't  be  completed  for  nve  years.  It  is  a  huge 
Job  and  production  must  continue  while  the 
changeover  installations  arc  being  made 

But  what  is  greatly  encouraiiiiig  is  the  fact 
that  with  each  replacement,  electric  lurnace 
for  coke-flred,  the  so-called  melting  emis- 
sions will  be  reduced  by  about  one-third 
That  means  smoke  and  It  says  that  by  the 
time  all  electric  furnaces  are  operative  Mal- 
leable melting  operations  w.ill  be  Mrtuallv 
non-pollutant  to  the  air. 

One  company  official  .summed  up  the  proj- 
ect this:  "In  the  control  of  meltiut,  cmissitui 
this  Is  as  absolute  as  you  can  t;et  'oday." 
That's  a  big  and  encournging  statemeiit. 

Yet  from  still  another  stnndpoitt,  one  of 
the  more  significant  aspects  of  the  Malleable 
melting  furnace  modernization  program  lias 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  loundry.  This 
Is  the  very  stimulating  effect  it  will  h.ive  on 
redevelopment  In  the  South  Sagln.iw  area 
and  particularly  as  it  relates  to  future  river 
front  projects. 

Virtual  elimination  of  foundry  smoke 
wastes  from  the  air  and  removal  of  cupolas 
will  enhance  chances  for  even  greater  devel- 
opment by  removing  from  skyline  view  those 
things  v;hlch  discourage  investment. 

Prom  the  manufacturing  standpoint  the 
project  speaks  for  itself.  Installation  of  the 
electric  furnaces  at  the  Malleable  plant,  the 
largest  producer  of  iron  and  certain  steel 
castings,  may  very  well  make  it  the  model 
for  all  foundry  melting  processes  in  the 
country. 

Combining  the  best  in  both  air  pollutant 
control  and  advanced  production  character- 
istics, the  Saginaw  project  could  be  the  ma- 
jor breakthrough  that  the  foundry  industry 
has  been  looking  for. 

It  must  be  said  again,  however,  that  noth- 
ing transcends  the  project's  worth  more  than 
Its  environmental  benefits. 

National  concern  over  the  quality  of  the 
air  we  breathe  Is  rts  Intense  as  concern  over 
water  pollution.  Tlierefore  this  city,  which 
yet  hasn't  been  faced  with  a  problem  of  pol- 
luted air  as  great  as  that  being  encountered 
In  many  other  places.  Is  fortunate  to  have 
Inherited  a  cleaner-air  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  points  made 
earlier — public  confidence.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  critical  facets  of  all  In  the  issue 
of  air  pollution  and  Industry's  responsibility 
in  this  regard. 

GM's  undertaking  at  Malleable,  we  bellcc. 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  and  pre- 
serving that  confidence.  Tills  one  proves  that 
big  business  is  aware,  does  care  and  is  .viUing 
to  invest  in  the  most  modern  of  devices  to 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  air  pollution 
for  both  the  environmental  and  economic 
good  of  all. 

As  far  as  this  community  Is  concerned.  It 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  a  better, 
cleaner,  safer  Saginaw. 
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A  Clearer  View  of  Lincoln 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  12.1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  cui- 
rent  issue  of  Ebony  magazine  features 
an  arresting  article  concerning  Abraham 
Lincoln's  \itws  on  slavery  and  the  black 
man  in  America.  This  article,  titled  'Was 
Abe  Lincoln  a  While  Supremacist ',•'",  con- 
tains information  regarding  President 
Lincoln's  attitude.'?  and  actions  which 
have  never  been  t.'ivcn  sufficient  atten- 
tion, not  only  by  popular  accounts,  but 
e\pn  by  many  professional  historians. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Lerone  Ben- 
nett, Jr..  senior  editor  of  Ebony  magazine, 
IS  well-known  as  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful historian.  This  article,  and  the  dia- 
log that  I  am  sure  it  will  provoke  among 
both  historians  and  in  the  public  media, 
v.ill  do  much  to  achieve  a  more  accurate 
and  clearer  view  of  President  Lincoln. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  con- 
temporary American  accurately  under- 
stand the  views  and  iierspective  of  this 
famous  President. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Was  Abe  Li.ncoln  a  White  Sijpremacist'i' 

I  By  Lerone  Bennett.  Jr. ) 
The  presidential  campaign  was  over  and 
the  victor  v.-as  stretching  his  legs  and  shak- 
ing off  the  cares  of  the  world  In  his  tempo- 
rary  office  m  the  State  Capitol  in  Springfield, 
111.  Surrounded  by  the  perquisites  of  power, 
at  peace  with  the  world,  the  President-elect 
was  regaling  old  acquaintances  with  hilarious 
stories  of  his  early  days  as  a  politician.  One 
of  the  visitors  Interrupted  this  entertaining 
monologue  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  shame 
that  "the  vexatious  slavery  matter"  would  be 
the  first  question  of  public  policy  the  new 
President  would  have  to  deal  with  in 
Washington. 

The  President-elect's  eyes  twinkled  and  he 
said  he  was  reminded  of  a  story.  According 
to  eyewitness  Henry  Villard,  President-elect 
Abraham  Lincoln  "told  the  story  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Justice  of  the  Peace  who.se  first  case 
was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  abuse  of 
slaves.  Unable  to  find  any  precedent,  he  ex- 
claimed at  last  angrily:  'I  will  be  damned  if 
I  don't  feel  almost  sorry  for  being  elected 
when  the  niggers  Is  the  first  thing  I  have  to 
attend  to.'  " 

Tills  story,  shocking  as  It  may  sound  to 
Lincoln  admirers,  was  In  character.  For  the 
President-elect  had  never  shown  any  undue 
interest  In  black  people,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether natural  for  him  to  suggest  that  he 
shared  the  vlev.-polnt  of  the  reluctant  and 
biased  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  one  of  the  supreme  Ironies  of  history, 
the  man  who  told  this  story  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  attend  to  the  Negroes.  And 
within  Ave  years  he  was  enshrined  In  Ameri- 
can mythology  as  "the  Great  Emancipator 
who  freed  the  Negroes  tvlth  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  out  ul  the  goodness  and  compassion  of 
his  heart." 

Over  the  years,  the  Mythology  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  has  become  a  part  of  the  men- 
tal landscape  of  America.  Generations  of 
schoolchildren  have  memorized  its  cadences. 
Poets,  politicians,  and  long-suffering  blacks 
liave  wept  over  Its  Imagery  and  drama. 
No  other  American  story  Is  so  enduring. 
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Pranlclln   A    Lindsay    PlWMMk^  XMit  Oor- 

poTiVtiOn.  lurmer  State  D0|MMMM0t oBcM. 

Richard  Neustadt,  Director.  John  P  Ken- 
nedy Schix)!  of  GoverumeiU,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, lormer  special  Consultant  to  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Matthew  B  Rldgwuy,  General.  US  Army 
retired. 

Marshall  D  Shulman.  Director,  Russian  Iii- 
sr.ltuce.  Columbia  University,  rornjer  State 
Department  official. 

Donald  B.  Straus.  President.  American  Ar- 
bitration As^oclatlon.  Carnegie  Endowment 
Trustee. 

Kenneth  W   Thompsfin,  Political  Scientist 

James  C  Thomson.  Assistant  Professor. 
Department  of  Hlsmry.  Harvard  University. 
former    White   House   aide 

Stephen  J  Wright.  President,  United  Negro 
CoUene  Fund. 

.■\diim  YarmoUnsky  Professor  Harvard  Law 
School,  former  Deputy  Assl.^tant  Secretary  ol 
Detense    for    International    Security    Affairs 

Charles  Yost.  Senior  Fellow.  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  former  US  Ambassador 
to  Laos  .ind  US  Deputy  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations 


Dramatic  Action  by  Central  Foundry 
Division's  Saginaw  Malleable  Iron 
Plant 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

jr    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mundaij.  February  12.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
days,  Cfntral  Foundry  Dn  ision  •>  Saginaw 
Malleable  lion  Plant  publicly  made 
rcnown  Its  plans  to  biKiuttcantly  ifduce 
All-  pollution  in  Saginaw.  M;ch  It  is  a 
tremendously  expensive  undei  taking  for 
this  Sas;naw  General  Motors  Corp.  plant 
winch  -.vill  replace  its  coke-flred  cupolas 
with  electric  induction  melting  furnaces. 

li\  this  m. issue  5-year  changeover,  a 
company  official  summed  up  this  proect 
by  saying ; 

In  'he  I'ontrol  of  meltins!  emissu-n  this  is 
as  absolute  as  you  can  get  today 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
new.spaper  articles  :rum  the  Sas^inaw 
News  in  its  edition.^  )i  Ifbriary  8  and  9. 
1968.  centering  on  this  dramatic  an- 
nouncement. 

With  our  Federal  Government.  State 
and  local  governments  becoming  more 
keenly  aware  each  day  of  the  absolute 
health  needs  for  clean  air,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  multimillion-dollar  proj- 
ect has  been  planned  and  now  put  into 
etTcct  by  the  own  initiative  of  this  plant 
and  its  corporation. 

Playing  a  major  role  in  the  plannmg 
:hac  took  months,  yes.  years,  was  Elmer 
E.  Braun.  central  foundry  division's 
general  manager,  along  with  the  capable 
leader.ship  of  Charles  E.  DruiT  division 
works  manager,  and  Arthur  J.  Karam. 
plart  manager. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  ciuote  from 
the  editorial,  which  sums  up  what  has 
been  called  a  great  step  forward  "  The 
quotation  is: 

OM's  tindertakln«  at  Malleable,  we  believe. 
will  go  a  long  w«y  toward  restoring  and  pre- 
serving th.,t  ronftdencp  T'nls  one  provs  "h.-t 
big  business  is  aware,  does  care  and  Is  will- 
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Ing  to  invest  ,n  the  most  modern  of  devices 
to  eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  .ilr  pollu- 
tion for  Ixith  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic good  of  all 

The  newspaper  articles  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Saginaw  News.  Feb  8,  1968} 
Mau-eablx's  New  J^'knaces  To   Redi^ce   .\ir 

POLXtmoN 

Central  Foundry  Divisions  Saginaw  Malle- 
able Iron  Plant  announced  today  plans  to 
significantly  reduce  air  pollution  by  replac- 
ing Its  ooke-Qred  cupfjlas  '^ith  electric  in- 
duction melting  furnaces 

Elmer  K  Br:iMn  dh  islon  irencrul  rnaiiaijer 
said  tlie  Sairlhiiw  General  Motors  Corp  plant 
will  be  furnished  with  the  highest  volume 
indtictlon  melting  installation  In  the  world 
involving  the  use  of  giant  corelesa  induction 
furnace* 

■In  doing  so."  he  said,  we  will  eliminate 
a  major  source  of  smoke  and  at  the  sanie 
time  modernli^  the  plants  melting  facu- 
lties with  the  most  advanced  equipment 
available  '" 

Announc«nent  of  the  phin  was  made  at 
noon  today  in  ,i  pri>gram  at  the  Central 
Povindry  Division  headquarters  .\ttendlng 
were  state,  oounty.  and  city  officials,  area 
businessmen  and  indusirlallstB  and  OM 
offlclals. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  explained  by 
Charles  E  Drury.  division  works  manager 
and  -Arthur  J  Karam.  pl.int  manager  They 
said  that  work  "n  the  mulU-mlUlon  dollar 
first  phase  luus  alre.uly  begun  and  that  the 
complete  fhan^'eover  will  be  iiccompllshed 
in  approximately  five  years 

The  decision  to  use  Induction  melting  wus 
baaed  on  several  factors,  some  of  which  may 
pertftln  only  to  the  Saginaw  plant  and  Its 
p.^rtlcul.ir  product  lines,  .ircording  to  Dnirv 
He  listed  the  age  of  existing  melting  facil- 
ities: the  need  for  melting  flexibility  and 
ck>se  metallurgical  control,  evaluation  of 
over  three  years*  experience  with  large  induc- 
tion furnaces  at  the  Saginaw  and  new  De- 
tlance.  Ohio,  plants 

■  This  win  be  the  most  ambitious  [vroject 
the  Saginaw  plant  has  ever  undertaken." 
Karam  said.  "It  can  only  be  done  a  step  at  a 
time,  because  we  must  maintain  operations 
throughout  the  transition  period."  The  plant 
employs  about  3,000  {jersons  and  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  malleable  Iron 
.ind  .\rm  •-Stce!  c;i?tinge-  products  used  ex- 
tensively   in   Industry   and  defense. 

Ph.ise  One.  now  underway,  includes  the 
relocation  of  some  existing  facilities.  Im- 
provement of  additional  land  needed.  In- 
stallation of  one  melting  'inlt  with  preheat- 
ers.  material  r.andlins:  equipment,  a  building 
.iddltion.  niid  a  new  power  distribution  sys- 
tem Initial  equipment  orders  have  been 
placed 

The  first  new  fvirnac«  wnll  begin  operating 
in  1969.  eliminating  the  need  for  one  of  the 
plant's  three  operating  cupolas  This  will  re; 
cUice  the  eifiuent  by  about  one-third  The  re- 
maining two  furnaces  are  scheduled  to  be- 
come operational  at  Intervals  of  approxl- 
m.itcly  1'..  yeiirs  with  corresponding  re- 
ductions of  melting  effluent  being  achieved 
.t  iMch  step 

"By  early  1972.  "  Karam  said,  "our  In- 
duction melting  installation  should  be  com- 
pletely operational  and  the  use  of  the  last 
cupola  discontinued.  We  then  will  have 
achieved  virtual  elimination  of  m?ltlng 
emissions,  a  goal  toward  which  we  have 
been  striving  since  1946  when  w?  Installed 
the  first  cupoU  wet  cnp  control  units.  Later 
efforts  included  improved  wet  caps,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  small  experimental  cupola 
g;ts  scrubber.  Installation  In  1960  of  a  low- 
energy  Venturi  Fcrubber.  and  extending  the 
stacks  to  permit  installation  of  gas  Incinera- 
tors. In  1964.  we  purchased  and  Installed  a 
33-ton  Induction  furnace,  then  the  world's 
larttest,  to  provide  actual  operating  experi- 
ence and  data" 
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Heading  the  U.st  of  GM  offlclal.s  were  Jo- 
seph G  Godfrey,  GM  vice  president  imd 
former  ijeneral  manager  of  Saglnaw  Steer- 
ing Gear  Division,  .aid  WnUace  E  Wilson, 
vice  president  and  ^roup  executive. 

State  officials  included  John  C.  Soet, 
Lansing,  director  of  Occupational  Health 
Department:  Bernard  D  Bli«)mlield,  Lan- 
t.ing.  .ts-slstunt  director,  and  Ru.ssell  ScovlUe, 
.Saginaw.  Unral  ei.>;ineer  lor  Occupational 
Health  and  Air  Pollution 

County  offlclals  Included  James  L  Colll- 
son.  chairman  of  the  S.iKinaw  County  Bo.trd 
of  Supervl.sors.  and  Julius  Sutto,  Saginaw 
County  Comptroller 

City  Officials  included  Mayor  Henry  G. 
Marsh,  Couucllmen  Ben]amin  J.  Marxer. 
P.tul  H  Wendler,  Warren  C.  Light.  Krcmout 
P  Ruhl.  Robert  L  Ix)uclC8,  James  W.  Sten- 
gleln:  Thomas  H  Eynon.  city  Information 
)fficcr;  Dwlftht  D  Hughes  chalrm.m  of  tie 
citv  planning  commission,  and  Howard  G. 
Sheltraw,  director  of  the  city  planning  de- 
partment 

Businessmen  and  Industrialists  Included 
B  G  Campbell,  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Consumers  Power  Co  :  G  Hutton  Schrader. 
president  of  the  Greater  Saginaw  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  .Anson  Hedgecock,  Jack- 
.-^n  vice  president  of  Consumers  Power  Co, 
Speci.a  i;iiests  ,it  the  luncheon  will  be 
Reldar  G  Brust.id.  Oslo.  Norway,  public  re- 
l.itlons  man.iger  for  GM  Norway;  Charle.s  B 
McCabe.  public  relations  manager  of  CM 
.Austria;  Giovanni  C.istant.ini.  public  rel  i- 
tlons  m.-inager  of  GM  Italia,  and  Bendt 
H.m.sen.  public  relations  manager  for  GM  I:.- 
tern-ttlonal  in  Denmark. 

Melting  Iron  in  ;  oreless  electrical  induc- 
tion lurn.ices  produces  little  smoke  compared 
to  the  conventional  coke-flred  cupola,  .inrt 
that  effluent  can  be  easily  controlled  Because 
the  he.-.t  Is  produced  electrically,  no  com- 
bustibles, such  as  coke  iind  carbon  are  re- 
quired. Further,  there  Is  no  need  for  the 
rontmuous  exhaust  of  high  velocity,  high 
temperature  gases  which  pick  up  and  carry 
minute,  solid  particles  from  cupolas. 

Tae  arst  wide  use  of  induction  furn.ice 
tnelttng  for  Iron  c.ime  .ibout  m  Europe  dur- 
ing the  early  I950's.  Such  furn.ices  at  that 
'ime  hiid  a  ."i-ton  holding  capacity  with  fUl- 
ficlent  electrical  power  Input  to  melt  I'i;  tons 
of  metal  p«?T  hour.  The  ..dvantages  In  the  use 
,.f  this  melting  procedure  was  recocrnized  ''V 
American  foundrymen.  Larger  furnaces  uere 
designed  to  meet  the  larger  otuinit  reqiiired 
by  tJ  S  foundries  Tlie  Saginaw  plant's  orig- 
inal furnace,  which  holds  33  tons  and  melts 
eight  tons  per  hour,  was  a  major  .''tep 
forward. 

The  four  induction  furnaces  now  In  use 
at  the  division's  Defiance  Plant  No  2  ,ire 
still  the  largest  in  the  world  from  the  stand- 
point of  electrical  power  input — each  v.-lth  a 
power  input  of  6.250  kilowatts  .<nd  capable  of 
melting  10  tons  per  hour.  The  success  "f 
these  33-ton  furnaces  made  practical  '.^le 
tleveloiiment  of  a  75- ton  holding  furnace 
with  a  17.000  kilowatt  power  Input.  Such  .i 
furnace,  in  combination  with  preheating  of 
the  metal  charge,  will  make  possible  .in  ait- 
put  of  40  tons  per  hour  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  output  of  a  large  malleable  Iron 
cupola. 

(From  the  Saginaw  News.  Feb.  9.   19681 
Foundry     Air    Pollvtion    Control    Lacdf.d 

Civic,  business  and  health  officials  have 
commended  General  Motors  C.jrp  's  Central 
Foundry  Division  following  its  announce- 
ment of  a  five-year,  multl-mllllon-doll.ir 
pro)ect  to  Install  new  melting  furnaces 
whicli  will  practically  eliminate  air  pollut.an 
from  the  foundry's  smoke  stacks. 

Work  already  has  begun  on  the  electric 
furnaces— the  largest  of  their  type  in  the 
world  Tliey  will  replace  the  foundry's  coke- 
fired  furnaces,  eliminating  by  one-third  the 
smoke,  ash.  soot  and  cinders  which  come 
from  the  foundrv's  stacks.  The  first  new  fur- 
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nace  will  become  operational  in  1969.  The 
project,  which  also  includes  buildings  and 
juiwer  iilaiit  additions,  will  be  complete  by 
1972. 

A  specific  dollar  cost  was  not  given  for  the 
project  at  the  foundry,  which  employs  about 
3.000  persoiis  and  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  malleable  iron  and  ArmaSteel 
castings 

John  C.  Soet,  director  of  occupational 
health  for  the  Michigan  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  was  one  of  those  who  commended 
Central  F'oiindry  for  what  he  called  Its  atti- 
tude of  social  responsibility  and  quick  re- 
sponse to  ttate  air  pollution  regulations  in 
tlie  fmi.';,-ions  control  l,iw  jj.i.'-sed  last  year  by 
the  Michigan  Legislature. 

.Soet  was  among  the  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal offlclals  at  Central  Foundry  Divi- 
sion's luncheon  Thursday  at  Saginaw  Mal- 
;>able  Iron  Plant  for  the  announcement  of 
the  project 

Elmer  E  Braun.  divi.^lon  general  manager, 
Introduced  Soet  ,ui(1  their  LUests  who  spoke 
brierty  1(3  express  appreciation  for  the  com- 
pany's decision  to  repl.ice  the  four  coke-flred 
cupolas  now  used  to  melt  metal.  Others  who 
spoke  Included  Mayor  Henry  G.  Marsh;  Wal- 
lace E.  Wilson,  General  Motors  Corp.  vice 
l>rcsident  .md  chief  of  the  group  of  which 
Central  Foundry  Division  is  a  part.  He  gave 
the  corporation's  views  on  air  pollution, 
Charles  E  Drury,  division  works  manager, 
explained  details  of  the  replacement  pro- 
|.-ram,  along  with  Arthur  J.  Karam,  plant 
manager. 

Pollution,  especially  jiollution  in  the  air, 
IS  vexing  to  state  health  offlclals.  Soet  said. 
He  added  that  operating  foundries  in  the 
state  are  significant  contributors  to  air  pol- 
lution. Members  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission,  he  continued,  are  aware 
of  the  industry's  value  to  the  state's  econ- 
omv  imd  are  gratified  by  the  response  of 
many  foundries  to  the  air  pollution  control 
program. 

Central  Foundry's  plan  to  install  electric 
furnaces  will  reduce  considerably  the 
nmount  of  particulates  In  the  air  around 
Siiginaw,  he  said,  and  is  a  commendable 
example  of  the  kind  of  pollution  controls 
needed. 

Marsh  expressed  to  Central  Foundry  and 
GM  officials  the  appreciation  of  the  city  for 
the  efforts  to  relieve  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution here.  He  called  the  decision  an  "ex- 
ample of  progress  at  its  best." 

Central  Foundry's  program  is  an  excel- 
lent start  for  a  campaign  to  eliminate  air 
pollution,"  Wilson  said,  "and  Is  indicative 
'•I  the  General  Motors  policy  on  all  tvpes  of 
pollution  In  the  air,  on  land  and  in  water." 
Karam  told  the  group  in  response  to  a 
question  that  the  electric  induction  fur- 
naces for  melting  iron  would  virtually  elimi- 
nate all  polluting  smoke  from  the  foundry. 
He  sr,ld  1972  should  let  the  division  reach 
Its  coal  of  eliminating  pollution  which  they 
had  been  striving  for  since  1946  when  the 
nrst  cupola  wet  cap  control  units  were 
installed. 

Braun  also  read  a  message  from  Lt.  Gov. 
William  G.  Milllkln  which  expressed  appre- 
ciation to  General  Motors  and  the  Central 
Foundry  Division  for  the  air  pollution  con- 
'•■'"!  project. 

[From    the    Sncinaw    (Mich.)    News. 

Feb.  9. 1968] 

Malleable  Project  Great  Step  Forward 

To   somewhat   paraphrase    Gov.   Romney's 

■•cent    State-of-the-State    theme,    anybody 

iii'cres'ed   in   a    better,   cleaner,  .safer   Sagl- 

'■  iw- — and     thnt     presumably     includes     all 

of    us — win    welcome    announcement    that 

work  has  beeun  to  make  coke-fired  cupolas 

ftt  Central  Foundry  Division's  Malleable  Iron 

Plant  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I'hls  is  a  dramatic  announcement  that  has 
■  5  he  measured  in  more  ways  than  merely 
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what  it  is  going  to  cost  General  Motors  to 
lrni:sf(;rm  Malleable's  meltintj  process  into  a 
virtually  smokeless  operation  through  mst.U- 
latlon  of  coreless  electric  induction  furnaces 
Suffice  to  say  that  will  be  plenty. 

More  important,  however,  is  whtt  this 
project  means  in  terms  of  environmental  im- 
provement, economic  developmen'.  industrial 
advancement  and.  in  f.ict,  public  cunfidence 
As  with  an  iceberg  these  are  the  things  be- 
neath the  surface  that  do  not  show  uj)  m 
complex  blueprints,  cost  sheets  or  expl  in,i- 
tlons  in  the  lanstuaee  of  engineering 

Obviously  the  number  one  factor  in  the 
undertaking  is  what  it  is  going  to  me:in  rela- 
tive to  reduced  air  pollution  And  what  it  is 
going  to  mean  to  the  air  over  Smjinaw  is 
great  indeed. 

Tliere  is,  of  course,  no  quick  route  to  iliis 
changeover.  As  GM  and  Mallenhle  i  fflciiils 
pointed  out  Tliursd.iy,  the  foundry's  three 
coke-fired  ftirnaces  will  have  to  be  replaced 
one  by  one  in  a  phasing  out  program  which 
won't  be  completed  for  hve  ye.irs.  It  is  a  huge 
job  and  production  must  continue  while  the 
changeover  installations  arc  being  miide 

But  what  is  greatly  encoura^'ing  is  the  fact 
that  with  each  rPi^iacement  electric  furnace 
for  coke-flred,  the  so-called  melting  omis- 
sions will  be  reduced  by  ;ibout  one-third 
That  means  smoke  and  it  says  that  by  the 
time  all  electric  furnaces  are  cpjierative  Mal- 
leable melting  operations  will  be  virtually 
non-pollutant  to  the  air. 

One  company  official  summed  up  the  proj- 
ect this:  "In  the  control  of  mellint;  emission 
this  is  as  absolute  as  you  can  act  'oday." 
That's  a  big  and  encouraging  statenier,t. 

Yet  from  still  another  standpoirt  'itie  of 
the  more  significant  aspects  of  the  Malleable 
melting  furnace  modprnization  program  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  fotindry.  Tlils 
is  the  vei-y  stimulating  clTecl  it  -.vill  have  on 
redevelopment  in  the  South  Saginaw  urea 
and  particularly  as  it  relatrs  to  future  river 
front  projects. 

■Virtual  elimination  of  foundry  smoke 
wastes  from  the  air  and  removal  of  cupolas 
will  enhance  chances  for  even  greater  devel- 
opment by  removing  from  skyline  view  those 
things  v.hlch  discourage  investment 

From  the  manufacturing  standpoint  the 
project  speaks  for  itself.  Installation  of  the 
electric  furnaces  at  the  Malleable  plant,  the 
largest  producer  of  iron  and  certain  steel 
castings,  may  very  well  make  it  the  model 
for  all  foundry  melting  processes  in  the 
country. 

Combining  the  best  in  both  air  pollutant 
control  and  advanced  production  character- 
istics, the  Saginaw  project  could  be  the  ma- 
jor breakthrough  that  the  foundry  industry 
has  been  looking  for. 

It  must  be  said  again,  however,  that  noth- 
ing transcends  the  project's  worth  more  than 
its  environmental  benefits. 

National  concern  over  the  tjuality  of  the 
air  we  breathe  is  as  intense  as  concern  over 
water  pollution.  Therefore  this  city,  which 
yet  hasn't  been  faced  with  a  problem  of  pol- 
luted air  as  great  as  that  being  encountered 
in  many  other  places,  is  fortunate  to  have 
inherited  a  cleaner-air  project  of  this  mng- 
nitude. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  points  iiiade 
earlier — public  confidence.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  critical  facets  of  all  in  the  issue 
of  air  pollution  and  Industry's  responsibility 
in  this  regard. 

GM'e  undertaking  at  Malleable,  we  believe, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  and  pre- 
serving that  confidence  Tliis  one  proves  that 
big  business  Is  aware,  does  care  and  is  v.  illing 
to  invest  in  the  most  modern  of  devices  to 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  air  pollution 
for  both  the  environmental  and  economic 
good  of  all. 

As  far  as  this  community  is  concerned.  It 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  a  better. 
cleaner,  safer  Saginaw. 
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A  Clearer  View  of  Lincoln 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent is.sue  of  Ebony  magazine  features 
an  arresting  article  concerning  Abraham 
Lincoln's  views  on  slavery  and  the  black 
man  in  America.  This  article,  titled  'Was 
Abe  Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist? ',  con- 
tains information  regarding  President 
Lincoln's  attitude.*;  and  actions  which 
have  never  been  tiiven  hutficient  atten- 
tion, net  only  by  popular  accounts,  but 
even  by  many  professional  historians. 

The  author  of  the  article.  Lerone  Ben- 
nett, Jr..  senior  editor  of  Ebony  magazine, 
is  well-known  as  a  careful  and  thought- 
ful hi.storian.  This  article,  and  the  dia- 
log that  I  am  .sure  it  will  provoke  among 
both  lilstorians  and  in  the  public  media, 
will  do  much  to  achieve  a  more  accurate 
and  clearer  view  of  E>resident  Lincoln. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  con- 
temporary American  accurately  under- 
.stand  the  views  and  perspective  of  this 
famous  President. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
article  be  printed  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
Was  Abe  Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist? 

(By  Lerone  Bennett.  Jr. I 
The  presidential  campaign  was  over  and 
the  victor  was  stretching  his  legs  and  shak- 
ing off  the  cares  of  the  world  in  his  tempo- 
rary office  in  the  State  Capitol  in  Springfield, 
111.  Surrounded  by  the  perquisites  of  power, 
at  peace  with  the  world,  the  President-elect 
was  regaling  old  acquaintances  with  hilarious 
stories  of  his  early  days  as  a  politician.  One 
of  the  visitors  interrupted  this  entertaining 
monologue  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  shame 
that  "the  vexatious  slavery  matter"  v^'ould  be 
the  first  question  of  public  policy  the  new 
President  would  have  to  deal  with  in 
Washington, 

The  President-elect's  eyes  twinkled  and  he 
said  he  was  reminded  of  a  story.  According 
to  eyewitness  Henry  Villard,  President-elect 
Abraham  Lincoln  "told  the  story  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Justice  of  the  Peace  who.se  first  case 
was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  abuse  of 
slaves  Unable  to  find  any  precedent,  he  ex- 
claimed at  last  angrily  i  'i  will  be  damned  If 
I  don't  feel  almost  sorry  for  being  elected 
wlien  the  niggers  Is  the  first  thing  I  have  to 
attend  to."  " 

Tills  story,  sliocklng  as  It  may  sound  to 
Lincoln  admirers,  was  in  character.  For  the 
President-elect  had  never  shown  any  undue 
interest  in  black  people,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether natural  for  him  to  suggest  that  he 
shared  the  viewpoint  of  the  reluctant  and 
biased  Justice  of  the  peace. 

In  one  of  the  supreme  Ironies  of  history, 
the  man  who  told  this  story  was  forced  by 
circumstances  to  attend  to  the  Negroes.  And 
within  five  years  he  was  enshrined  in  Ameri- 
can mythology  as  "the  Great  Emancipator 
■who  freed  the  Negroes  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  out  of  the  goodness  and  compassion  of 
his  heart." 

Over  the  years,  the  Mythology  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  has  become  a  part  of  the  men- 
tal landscape  of  America.  Generations  of 
schoolchildren  have  memorized  its  cr.dences. 
Poets,  politicians,  and  long-suflferlng  blacks 
have  wept  over  its  Imagery  and  drama. 
No  other  American  story  Is  so  enduring. 
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No   other    American   utorv   is   so   romfortlnst 
No  other  Amerlctin  story  :s  so  false 

Abraiiam  l.incjla  was  not  the  Ore;\t  Eman- 
cipator A3  we  shall  see,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  mUicate  t.hjt  the  Elm.molpatlon 
Proclamation  was  not  what  people  think  It 
Is  and  that  Lincoln  Issued  a  with  extreme 
nus^lvlnsp  and  reservations  Even  more  deci- 
sive is  the  fact  that  the  real  Lincoln  was  a 
tri^lcallv  flawed  fl(?ure  who  shared  the  racial 
prejudices  of  most  of  his  white  contempo- 
raries 

If.  despite  "lie  record.  Lincoln  has  been 
mUunderst^K.d  and  misinterpreted.  It  is  not 
his  f.iult  A  conservative  Illinois  lawyer. 
cautious  and  conventional  m  social  matters, 
Lincoln  never  pretended  to  be  a  racial  lib- 
eral or  a  jucial  Innovator  He  said  repeat- 
edly, in  public  and  In  private,  that  he  was  a 
firm  believer  In  white  supremacy  And  hla 
acts  supp<^)rted  his  assertions  Not  only  that 
Lincoln  had  profound  doubts  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  realizing  the  rhetoric  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  md  the  Gettvsburi; 
Address  on  this  soil:  and  he  believed  until 
his  death  that  black  people  and  white  people 
would  be  much  better  off  separatod — prefer- 
ably with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  some  other 
large  and  deep  body  of  water  between  them. 
The  man's  character  hla  way  with  words, 
and  hi*  Msa-sinatlon  together  with  The 
ps*rholo^fto«l  needs  of  a  racist  society,  have 
obscured  'hese  contradictions  under  a  moun- 
tain of  mvths  which  undoubtedly  wmild  have 
amused  Lincoln  who  h.id  a  wonderful  sense 
of  the  iromc  and  ridiculous  The  mvth- 
makers  have  not  only  bur.ed  the  real  Lin- 
coln, they  have  also  managed  to  prove  him 
wron^  He  said  once  that  it  was  impossible 
t.)  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  But 
his  apothesosls  clearly  proves  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  irx^i  enough  of  them  long  enough  to 
make  a  conservative  white  supremacist  a  na- 
tional symbol  of  racial  tolerance  and  under- 
standing 

If  rhe  Lincoln  mvths  were  the  hamnless 
fantasies  of  children  at  play,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  Ignore  them  But  when  the  myths  of 
chiMren  become  adult  davdreams  and  when 
the  daydreams  are  used  to  obsciue  deep  so- 
cial problem.s  and  to  hide  historical  reHllty,  It 
becomes  a  ioclal  duty  to  confront  them 
When,  at  th*'  height  of  the  summer  rebelUcn 
season.  Presi  lent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  he 
Intended  to  follow  a  Llncolnlan  course  Pro- 
fessor Vincent  P  Harding  of  Spelman  College 
rebuked  him.  pointing  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  Y  rk  Times  that  Lincoln's  vacillating 
Civil  VV  ir  posture  was  a  prescription  for  so- 
cial disaster  'oday 

Because,  as  Professor  Harding  suggested, 
we  )re  environed  by  dangers  and  because  we 
need  til  the  light  we  can  get;  because  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Is  not  the  light,  because  he  Is 
In  fact  standing  In  the  light,  hiding  our  way: 
because  a  real  emancipation  proclamattun 
has  become  a  matter  of  national  survival  .ind 
bfcau3e  no  one  fias  ever  latucd  ?uc't  a  docu- 
ment in  tffs  country — because.  Anally  lies 
enslave  and  because  the  truth  is  always 
seemly  and  proper.  It  has  become  urgently 
necessary  to  reevaluate  the  Lincoln  mythol- 
ogv  The  need  for  such  a  reevaluatlon  has 
already  been  recognized  In  some  scholarly 
circles  .Some  scholars  have  confronted  the 
ambiguities  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  have  suggested  that  Lincoln's  rep- 
iratlon  would  be  more  securely  based  If  It 
were  s^rounded  not  on  that  document  bur 
on  his  services  as  leader  of  the  victorious 
North  .\nalyxing  the  same  evidence.  David 
Donald  said  in  Lincoln  Reconxtdered  that 
perhaps  'the  secret  of  Lincoln's  continuing 
vogije  Is  his  essential  ambiguity.  He  can  be 
clt«d  on  all  sides  of  all  questions  "  Donald 
was  not  quite  correct,  for  Lincoln  cannot  be 
cited  on  the  side  of  equal  rights  for  black 
people,  a  fact  that  has  discomfited  more  than 
one  Lincoln  Day  orator  Commenting  on 
Lmcoins  determined  opposition  rjo  a  policy 
of  emancipation.  Professor  Kenneth  Stampp 
wrote       Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  If  It  was 
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Uncoln's  destiny  to  go  down  In  history  as 
the  Great  Emancipator  rarely  h.is  a  man 
embraced  hla  destiny  with  greater  reluctance 
than  he  ' 

To  understand  Lincoln's  reluctance  and  his 
painful  ambivalence  on  the  question  of  race, 
one  must  see  him  tlrst  against  the  back- 
groimd  of  his  times  Bom  into  i  [xior  white 
family  In  the  slave  state  of  Kentuckv  and 
raised  in  the  .intl-black  environments  of 
smiihern  Indiana  .md  Illinois.  Lincoln  was 
exposed  from  the  very  beginning  to  racism. 
It  would  have  been  dllllcult,  it  not  impos- 
sible, for  young  .^braham  Lincoln  to  emerge 
unscathed  from  this  environment  By  an  Im- 
mense effort  of  transcendence,  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  long  thought.  Lincoln  managed 
to  free  himself  of  most  of  the  .-rudltles  of  his 
eiiTly  environment  But  he  did  not — and  per- 
haps could  not-  n.se  above  the  ■kclsm  that 
was  staining  the  tissue  of  the  nation's  soul. 
It  .ippears  from  the  record  'hat  Lincoln 
readily  absorbed  the  Negro  stere«itypes  of 
his  environment,  for  he  ever  afterwards  re- 
mained tontX  of  Negro  dialect  Jokes,  black- 
face minstrels  and  Ne>:ro  ditties  Like  most 
white  men  "  Professur  Benjamin  Quarles 
wrote.  Lincoln  regarded  the  Negro  as  such 
as  funny  '  More  to  the  |M>iiit.  Lincoln,  as 
Quarles  also  noted  regarde<l  the  Negro  as 
inferior 

There  i*  a  ple.vsant  story  of  Lincoln 
awakening  to  the  realities  ol  slavery  on  a 
visit  U>  New  Orleans  in  1841.  According  to 
the  traditional  account,  an  aroused  Lincoln 
said  If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  that 
thing  |Hlavery|  I'll  hit  it  hard  '  Since  the  man 
who  reported  this  statement  did  not  ,iccom- 
pany  Lincoln  to  New  Orleans,  the  story  is 
of  dubious  value  More  telling  is  the  lact 
that  Lincoln  distinguished  himself  .is  a 
public  ofBclal  by  a  reluctance  to  hit  slavery 
at  all. 

Ill  the  general  literature.  Lincoln  is  de- 
picted a»  an  eloquent  and  flaming  idealist, 
whaling  away  at  the  demon  of  slavery  T\\\t. 
view  is  almost  totally  false  In  the  tlrst  place. 
Lincoln  was  an  opportunist  not  an  IdeaJlst. 
He  was  a  iniin  of  the  fence,  a  man  jf  the 
middle,  u  man  who  stated  the  principle  with 
^•reat  eloquence  but  almo>t  .ilways  shied 
away  Irfim  ngld  commitments  to  practice 
Contrary  to  reports.  Lincoln  was  no  social 
revolutionary  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
an  archetypal  example  of  ihe  cautious  poll- 
ticuui  Who  .tSRiuls  the  extremists  on  both 
sides  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  cautious 
politician*  sing  his  praises 

It  should  be  noted,  secondly,  that  Lincoln's 
position  on  slavery  has  been  grossly  mis- 
represented. Lincoln  w.as  not  opposed  to 
slavery;  he  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  oxit  of  devotion  to  the  Interests  of 
white  people,  not  out  oi  compassion  lor 
suHering  blacks.  To  he  sure,  he  did  say  from 
time  to  time  that  slavery  was  "a  monstrous 
injustice  "  But  he  also  said,  repeatedly,  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  do  anythln:;  to  re- 
move that  injustice  where  it  existed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said  that  it  was  his  duty  »o 
tolerate  and.  if  necessary,  to  sive  practical 
support  to  an  evil  .supported  by  the  US. 
Constitution. 

More  damaging  is  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
apparently  believed  that  immediate  and  t;en- 
eral  emancipation  woxild  be  a  greater  evil 
than  slavery  itself.  Euloglzlns;  Henry  Clay  'jn 
July  6.  1852,  he  associated  himself  with  that 
slaveowner's  colonization  Ideas  und  .<:ald  'hat 
Clay  "did  not  perceive,  as  I  think  no  wise 
man  has  perceived,  how  it  [ slavery  |  could 
be  at  lJ^^ce  oradlcatetl.  without  producing  a 
greater  evil,  even  to  the  cause  of  human 
liberty  Itself  "  In  other  speeches  of  the  same 
period.  Lincoln  commended  travel  to  black 
people  and  noted  with  admiration  that  "the 
children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egyptian 

tx)nda<?e  In  a  b<:)dy  " 

A  third  point  of  significance  is  that 
Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  a  late  and  anomalous  growth  In 
the    1830s    and    18408.    In    the   midst    of   one 
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of  'he  greatest  moral  crises  In  the  historv 
of  .■\merl'-a.  Lincoln  remained  silent  and 
lamentably  Inactive  In  his  few  public  utter- 
ances on  the  suliject  In  the  JOs  and  40,s.  he 
very  carefully  denounced  both  slavery  and 
the  opponents  of  slavery, 

Pirr  many  white  Northerners,  the  most 
agonizing  moral  issue  of  the  day  was  the 
fugitive  slave  law.  which  required  all  Ameri- 
cans to  a-sslht  m  the  capture  and  return  if 
runaway  slaves.  Many  whites,  some  of  them 
quite  conservative,  refused  to  obey  the  inw. 
Others,  more  daring,  organized  an  open  re- 
sistance movement,  moving  runaway  ;^lft\es 
rr.  m  station  to  station  on  the  Underi'roiind 
Rallw.iy 

Instead  of  aiding  this  effort,  Lincoln  op- 
p<ised  It.  publicly  announcing  his  support  nf 
the  fugitive  slave  law  In  a  private  letter  to 
Joshua  F  Speed  in  185.S.  he  said:  "I  confers 
I  hate  to  see  the  p<v)r  creatures  hunted 
down,  and  r,\U'.;ht.  and  carried  back  to  their 
stripes,  and  unrewarded  tolls,  but  I  bite  my 
lib  and  keep  quiet" 

Lincoln  came  down  off  the  fence,  rhetor- 
ically, 111  the  ."JOs  when  the  Kansas -Nebr.iska 
net  reopened  the  whole  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  to  the  largely  uiiln- 
habltated  territories  of  the  West  This  wii-s, 
he  said,  a  clear  and  present  threat  to  free 
white  men  .tiid  to  wh.it  he  called  "the  white 
man's  charter  of  freedom"-  -the  Declaration 
of  Independence  In  his  public  sp>eeches  of 
this  period.  Lincoln  was  given  to  .saying  in 
the  .same  speech  that  he  believed  In  white 
supremacy  .is  ,t  practical  matter  and  In  the 
DecI.-vm.tlon  of  Independence  .is  .m  abstract 
matter  of  principle. 

The  Lincoln  ye.ars  m  Illinois  were  venrs 
of  oppression  and  reaction  Bl.xck  i)ooplp 
could  not  vote,  testify  agalii-st  white  peo- 
ple in  court  or  .ittcnd  public  schools.  It 
w.ls  .1  crime  for  free  black  people  to  settle 
In  the  Stat*  .-Vlthough  Lincoln  w.is  a  iK>wer- 
ful  figure  In  state  i>olltlcs  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  made  no  audible 
protest  .lit.Unst  this  state  of  affalr.s.  In  f-ict. 
he  .said  he  preferred  It  that  way.  When  H. 
Ford  Dougliis.  a  militant  black  leader.  i;skfd 
Lincoln  to  support  a  movement  to  repc.il 
the  law  b,annlng  black  testimony.  Lincoln 
refused. 

In  the  famous  >ene6  of  debates  with 
.Stephen  DougKus.  Lincoln  m-ide  ills  !>.>sltlon 
crystal  clear.  He  w.as  op!x>sed.  he  s.ild.  to 
Negro  citizenship  and  to  "the  niggers  and 
the  white  [>ecip:e  m.vrying  together."  Spe.'k- 
Ing  at  Ch.irlesu>n.  Illinois,  on  September  18 
1858.  Lincoln  said:  "I  will  say.  then,  that  1 
urn  not,  nor  ever  have  been.  In  ia\or  'f 
bringing  about  m  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races  ( applause  i  that  I  am  not.  nor  *'.  fr 
have  been.  In  favor  of  making  voters  or 
Jurors  of  Negroes:  nor  of  qualifying  them  'o 
hold  office,  nor  to  Intermajry  with  white 
people:  and  I  will  say.  in  .Tddltlon,  :o  th.s 
that  there  Is  a  tihysical  difference  between 
the  white  aiid  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  rac«!  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  social  and  ix>llt!-^! 
equality.  And  in.i-smuch  as  they  cannot  -o 
live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there 
must  be  the  jwsltlon  of  superior  and  Inferior. 
and  I  .as  much  ;xs  any  other  man  .im  :r. 
favor  of  havituf  the  su[>erlor  position  s- 
slgned  to  the  white  race  " 

Llncwln  grew  during  the  war — but  e 
didn't  grow  much.  On  every  i=sue  relatitisr  'o 
the  black  man — '>n  ema,nclp>allon.  confi?'- 
tlon  of  rebel  land  and  the  use  of  W  h 'k 
soldiers — he  w.us  the  very  essence  of  the  wh::e 
supremacist  with  iiood  Intentions.  In  fjct. 
Lincoln  distliigulshed  himself  .as  President 
by  sustained  and  consistent  opposition  to  'he 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Proclamntl-'n 
that  gu.aranteed  his  immortality.  Incredible 
a-s  !t  mav  seem  now.  'he  man  who  would  "o 
down  In  history  as  the  Great  Emanclpat-^r 
spvent  the  first  18  months  of  his  administra- 
tion In  a  deeperate  and  rather  pathetic  at- 
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tempt  to  save  slavery  where  It  existed.  He 
began  hl.s  Presidential  career  by  saying  that 
he  liad  neither  the  power  nor  "the  desire  to 
interfere  with  slavery  In  the  st;ites.  And  he 
endorsed  a  pro;>06ed  Thirteen  Amendment 
which  would  have  giuu-ant^ed  that  slavery 
would  never  l>e  molested  :n  existing  states 
.ind  W  ishliigton.  DC. 

■My  policy."  Lincoln  .said.  "Is  to  have  no 
policy.  "  In  this  famous  statement,  Lincoln 
was  something  less  than  candid.  For  he  did 
have  a  policy  and  that  jjolicy  was  to  win 
the  war  without  touching  sla\ery.  "It  is  the 
desire  of  the  President.  "  Secretary  of  War 
Simon  Cameron  wrote  a  general  on  August 
8,  1861.  "that  all  c.:i<itxnq  .ights  in  all  staten 
f)p  full!/  rnpedcd  and  r-:aritaui.ed."  When 
Lincoln's  p  illcy  foundered  on  the  reef  of 
.Southern  intransigence.  Lincoln  complained 
sadly  to  .1  friend;  "I  struggUd  nearly  a  year 
and  a  h.iU  to  get  along  without  touching 
the  'institution.'  .     ." 

In  accordance  with  the  real  policy  of  the 
Lincoln  Administration,  the  War  Depart- 
ment refu.sed  to  .iccept  black  troops  and 
Union  generals  vied  with  each  other  in  prov- 
iTiit  their  lenity  to  slavery.  Some  ucnerals  re- 
turned fugitive  slaves  to  rebel  owners;  oth- 
ers .said  that  If  black  .slaves  staged  an  up- 
rising behind  enemy  lines  they  would  stop 
nahtlng  the  enemy  and  turn  "their  fire  on 
their  black  friends.  Union  olTicers  who  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  "soft-on-slavery" 
policy  were  court-martialed  and  cashiered  out 
of  the  service.  When,  in  August.  1861.  Gen- 
eral John  C.  I-Yemo;n  emancipated  Missouri 
slaves.  Lincoln  .mgrlly  countermanded  the 
proclamation,  telling  FYemonfs  wife  that 
General  Fremont  should  not  have  dragged 
the  Negro  into  it  ..."  A  year  later,  when 
General  David  Hunter  freed  the  slaves  In 
three  Southern  states.  Lincoln  again  counter- 
manded the  order,  saying  that  emancipation 
Wi^.s  a  Presidential  function. 

Tliat  this  policy  was  changed  at  all  was 
tiiie  not  to  Lincoln's  humanltarlsm  but  to 
rebel  battlefield  brilliance  and  to  the  com- 
jjasslon  and  perseverance  of  a  small  band  of 
Radical  Republicans.  Foremost  among  these 
men  where  Charles  Sumner,  the  U.S.  sen- 
I'or  from  Massachusetts:  Wendell  Phillips, 
the  brllhant  agitator  from  Boston;  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  the  bearded  black  abolition- 
ist; and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania congressman  who  virtually  supplanted 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  As  the  war  continued  and 
..s  Northern  casualties  mounted,  the  Radical 
Hepublicans  jj-.it  events  to  use  and  mobilized 
a  public  pressure  Lincoln  could  not  Ignore. 
Delegation  after  delegation  waited  on  the 
President  and  demanded  that  he  hit  the 
south  where  It  would  hurt  most  by  freeing 
the  slaves  and  arming  them.  Lincoln  parried 
:he  pressure  with  heat  and  conviction,  cit- 
ing constitutional,  political  and  military  rea- 
ons  to  Justify  his  anti-emancipation  stand. 
Lincoln  usually  expressed  his  opposition  to 
•  mancipation  in  a  troubled  but  polite  tone. 
Kut  he  could  be  pushed  across  the  border 
'f  politeness.  When  Edward  L.  Pierce  urged 
•iie  President  to  adopt  a  more  enlightened 
I'Ollcy.  Lincoln,  according  to  Pierce,  exploded 
■Hid  denounced  "the  itching  to  get  niggers 
into  our  lives." 

The  tr.iditional   Image  of  Lincoln  Is  of  a 
!  irried   and   large-hearted  man   fending  off 
•extremists   of   the  left   and   right"   only  to 
tmerge  at  the  precise  psychological  moment 
■  '  do  what  he  had  always  wanted  to  do.  This 
i.niage  clashes,  unfortunately,  with  evidence 
■.vhich    suggests    that    sudden    and    general 
tnianclpation  was  never  Lincoln's  policy. 
Lincoln  was  given  to  saying  that  his  con- 
•itutional  cititles  prevented  him  from  doing 
nnythlng   substantial   to   give   point   to   hlB 
oft-expressed   personal   wish    that   all   men 
everywhere  could  be  free."  But  it  Is  obvious 
from  the  evidence  that  Lincoln's  problems 
were  deeper  than  that.  For  when  hla  duty 
was  clear,  he  refused  to  act.  On  several  oc- 
casions he  refused  to  take  anti-slavery  action 
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which  was  mandated  by  Congress  and  he 
sabotaged  some  anti-slavery  legislation  by 
executive  Inaction.  Somehow,  duty,  In  Lin- 
coln's view,  almost  always  worked  against 
the  black  man. 

Lincoln  defenders  say  that  he  resisted 
emancipation  pressures  because  of  his  fear 
that  premature  action  would  alienate  white 
supporters  In  Northern  and  Border  States 
and  endanger  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  this  view  does  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  pertonallii  opposed 
to  sudden  and  general  emancipation  before 
1861  and  the  further  fact  that  he  continued 
to  oppose  sudden  and  general  emancipation 
after  the  circulating  Proclamation  proved 
that  his  fears  were  groundless,  .Nor  does  tlie 
traditional  Lincoln  apologia  touch  the  mass 
of  evidence — in  Lincoln  letters  as  well  as  In 
private  and  public  statements — which  shows 
that  Lincoln  was  personally  opposed  to  sud- 
den emancipation  on  social  and  racial 
grounds. 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  emancipation  but 
the  fear  of  what  would  happen  afterwards 
that  palsied  Lincoln's  hands.  He  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  impluations  if  tununlj 
loose  four  million  black  people  In  a  land  he 
considered  the  peculiar  preserve  of  the  white 
man.  He  spoke  often  of  "the  evils  of  sudden 
derangement"  and  warned  Congress  against 
"the  vagrant  destitution  which  must  largely 
attend  Immediate  emancipation  in  localities 
where  their  numbers  are  very  great."  He  said 
over  and  over  aetiin  that  it  w'<s  hi.  considered 
Judgment  that  "gradual,  and  not  sudden, 
emancipation  Is  better  for  all."  Count  Adarn 
Gurowskl  believed  Lincoln  was  c<^ncerned 
about  poor  white  fear  of  black  competition. 
"Be  sure,"  he  wrote  in  a  May  7.  1862.  letter, 
"that  Lincoln  is  at  heart  with  Slavery.  He 
considers  that  emancipation  ?,•!  a  job  which 
will  smother  the  free  States.  Such  are  Ms 
precise  words." 

Lincoln  also  feared  racial  conflict.  Like 
many  white  liberals,  he  was  consumed  by 
fears  of  black  violence.  More  than  one  visitor 
to  the  White  House  found  him  In  agony  over 
the  possibility  of  a  Nat  Turner-like  uprising 
behind  the  enemy's  lines. 

An  additional  factor  In  Lincoln's  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  sudden  emancipation 
was  his  racial  bias.  He  considered  black  peo- 
ple unasslmllable  aliens.  There  was  not.  In 
his  view,  enough  room  In  America  for  black 
and  white  people.  He  didn't  believe  white 
people  would  sanction  equal  rights  for  black 
people  and  he  didn't  ask  white  people  to 
sanction  equal  rights  for  black  people.  Since 
he  did  not  propose  to  confront  racism,  he 
told  black  people  they  would  have  to  travel 
or  accept  a  subordinate  position  In  American 
life. 

Insofar  as  It  can  be  said  that  Lincoln  had 
an  emancipation  policy,  it  was  to  rid  Amer- 
ica of  slaves  and  Negroes.  When  he  failed  In 
his  attempt  to  end  the  war  without  touch- 
ing slavery,  he  fell  back  to  a  second  plan  of 
gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  ex- 
tending over  a  37-year-perlod.  This  was 
linked  In  his  thinking  with  a  companion 
policy  of  colonizing  black  people  In  South 
America  or  Africa. 

As  the  pressure  for  emancipation  rose.  Lin- 
coln argued  passionately  and  eloquently  for 
his  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  and  abrupt 
emigration.  On  Augiwt  14.  1862,  he  called  a 
hand-picked  group  of  black  men  to  the 
White  House  and  proposed  a  black  exodus.  In 
"a  curious  mixture  of  condescension  and 
kindness,"  to  use  James  M.  McPherson's 
phrase,  Lincoln  told  the  black  men  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  leave  America.  "You  and 
we,"  he  said,  "are  different  races.  We  have 
between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists 
between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether 
It  Is  right  or  wrong  I  need  not  discuss,  but 
this  physical  difference  Is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  us  both,  as  I  think  your  race  suffer 
very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living  among 
us,  'While  ours  suffer  from  your  presence." 
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Lincoln  did  not  seek  the  opinions  of  his 
visitors.  He  did  not  propose,  he  said,  to  dis- 
cuss racism,  to  debate  whether  it  was  found- 
ed on  reality  or  Justice.  He  was  simply,  he 
said,  prcsentini?  a  fact:  white  people  d"ldn't 
want  black  people  In  America  and  therefore 
black  people  would  have  to  go.  "There  is."  he 
said,  ".in  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our 
people  harsh  as  it  may  be.  for  vou  free  col- 
ored people  to  remain  with  us."  Tlie  only  soUi- 
tlon.  Lincoln  said  was  a  black  cxodu.s"  "It  is 
better  for  us  both."  he  said.  ",  .  .  to  be  sepa- 
ri'ted"  He  proposed  a  black  .settlement  on 
Central  American  land,  "rich  In  coal;"  and  he 
asked  his  visitors  to  help  him  find  black 
settlers  "capable  of  thinking  :>s  white  men." 
Although  Lincoln's  plan  recehed  a  gener- 
.lUy  hostile  reception  in  the  black  commu- 
nity, he  ijursued  it  with  p.ission  atid  convic- 
tion. For  sever.il  months  after  tlie  .-'giung  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  he  wa.s  deep- 
ly involved  m  a  (lisnstrouslv  aborthe  attempt 
to  .settle  bl.uk  people  on  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Haiti.  When  that  venture  f  uled.  he 
shifted  to  the  .Southwest,  conferring  with 
contractors  on  the  tpa.sibi!ii  v  of  .settling  black 
people  In  tlie  st.-ite  of  Ttx  i.s. 

While  Lincoln  was  trying  to  ^rnd  black 
people  iwfiy.  Congress  wa.s  busy  rmnnicipat- 
Ing.  In  the  spring  i  nd  summer  (f  1S'>2.  Con- 
trress  forbade  milit'iry  (jflf1c<-rs  to  return  fugi- 
tive slaves,  autliorized  the  President  to  accept 
black  soldiers,  mid  omancip.ited  the  slaves  m 
Wa,shington.  DC  Finally,  on  Julv  17.  1862. 
Coneress  p  i.ssed  the  .Second  Confi.scation  Act, 
which  freed  the  sl.ives  of  r\\  rebels.  Tins  .ict, 
whirl,  hiis  received  insufficient  attention  In 
L-eneral  media,  wris  actually  more  sweeping 
than  the  preliminary  Emancipation  F>rocla- 
tniition.  which  c'lme  two  months  later. 

Lincoln  followed  Congress'  le',d  slowly  and 
irrudsingly.  sisnine  most  of  the.se  .acts'  with 
evident  displeasure.  But  the  drift  of  events 
w.as  unmlstak.tble,  and  Lincoln  changed 
steps,  saying  with  great  honesty  that  he  had 
not  controlled  events  but  had  been  controlled 
bv  them.  Conferring  with  the  member  of  a 
congressional  committee  charged  with  draft- 
ing a  plan  for  buying  the  slaves  and  sending 
them  away,  Lincoln  urged  speed,  saying; 
"You  had  better  come  to  an  agreement.  Nig- 
pers  will  never  be  cheaper." 

Orthography  apart.  Lincoln  caught  here 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  At  that  inoment.  in 
late  July  of  1862.  the  Union  war  effort  was 
bogged  down  in  the  marshes  of  Virginia.  ,?nd 
England  and  France  were  on  the  verge  of 
Intervening  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy. 
At  home,  the  iieat  was  rising  fast,  lueled  by 
mounting  Northern  casualties.  Faced  with 
mushrooming  pressures  at  home  and  abroad, 
Lincoln  reversed  his  course  and  "condition- 
ally determined."  to  use  his  words  to  touch 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

Lincoln  adopted  the  new  pollcv  from  ne- 
cessity, not  conviction.  In  public  "and  in  pri- 
vate, he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not  moti- 
vated by  compassion  for  the  slaves.  Taking 
his  stand  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity, 
he  said  his  new  policy  was  designed  to  weaken 
.Southern  white  men  and  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Northern  white  men.  "Things,"  he 
said  later,  "had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till 
I  felt  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  rope  on 
the  plan  of  operation  -.ve  had  been  pursuing, 
.-^ind  that  we  had  about  played  our  last  card," 
Lincoln  said  he  was  driven  to  the  "alterna- 
tive of  either  surrendering  the  Union,  and 
with  it.  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  colored  element." 

There  was  truth  in  this,  but  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth.  There  is  evidence  that  Lincoln 
was  forced  to  adopt  the  new  policy  by  politi- 
cal pressures,  Edward  Stanly,  military  gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina,  said  Lincoln  told  him 
that  "the  proclamation  had  become  a  civil 
necessity  to  prevent  the  Radicals  from  openly 
embarrassing  the  government  in  the  conduct 
of  the  ■war.  The  President  expressed  the  be- 
lief that,  without  the  proclamation  for  which 
they  had  been  clamoi^.ng.  the  Radicals  would 
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taHe  '.i\f  extreme  step  In  Con(MW  Ot  with- 
holding supplies  for  carrying  OB  the  war- 
leaving  the  whole  land  in  anarchy."  Count 
Ourowslci  ^ave  a  slnular  version  or  Lincoln's 
metamorprioels  and  concluded.  In  a  9ne 
phrase.  :hat  Uncoln  was  Uterally  •whipped" 
ln"o  glory 

Responding  to  a  parallelogram  of  pressures. 
L  p.-oln  Issued  a  preliminary  Emancipation 
Pmclamillon  on  September  22.  1862  In  this 
document,  he  warned  the  South  that  he 
would  issue  a  final  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion in  100  days  if  the  rebellion  had  not  ended 
by  that  time  The  proclamation  outlined  a 
future  policy  of  emancipation,  but  Lincoln 
had  no  Joy  in  the  black  harvest  To  a  group 
of  sereniders,  who  congratulated  him  on  the 
new  policy  Lincoln  said  "I  can  only  trust 
in  God  I  iTive  made  no  mistake  '  To  his  old 
fnend,  Joshua  P  Spe«d,  Lincoln  expressed 
misgivlnifs  and  said  he  had  -been  anxious  to 
avoid  It  ■  To  Congressman  John  Covode  of 
Penijsylv.inla.  Lincoln  explained  that  he 
hid  been  -drxven  to  t«,'  adding:  'But  al- 
though my  duty  Is  plain,  it  is  In  s-mie  respects, 
painful  ■•   3tlU   another   visitor.    Edward 

St.inly.  received  a  dramatic  account  of  Lin- 
coln's resistance  to  a  policy  of  emancipation 
"Mr  Lincoln  snld,"  according  to  Stanly,  "that 
he  had  prayed  t.>  the  .\lmlghtv  'o  save  htm 
from  --hia  necessity  adopting  the  very  lan- 
ga.w:e  of  our  Savi.ior.  If  it  'oe  poealbie.  let 
this  cup  paos  from  me.'  but  the  prayer  had 
mt  been  answered  ' 

On  Thursday  Juiuary  1.  1863.  Lincoln 
drink  from  the  cup  and  apparently  he  liked 
neither  the  flavor  nor  the  color  of  the 
draught  When  he  started  to  sign  'he  docu- 
ment his  arm  trembied  so  violently,  an  eye- 
witness said  that  he  could  not  hold  the  pen 
Lincoln,  who  wa.s  verv  .•iuperstuious.  paused, 
startled.  Tlien.  attributing  his  shakes  tAj 
hours  of  handshaklr.t;  at  a  New  Ye.trs  Day 
reception,  he  scrawled  his  name,  saying  he 
did  not  want  the  signature  to  be  tremulous" 
because  people  would  say  "he  had  some 
compunctions.  ■ 

Noining  indicates  this  better  than  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  which  is.  as  J.  G 
Randall  and  Richard  N.  Current  indicated, 
••:uore  often  admired  than  read  •  Cold,  for- 
bidding, with  ii:  the  moral  grandeur  of  a  real 
estate  deed,  the  Proclamation  does  not 
enumerate  a  single  principle  hostile  to  slavery 
and  It  contains  not  one  quotable  sentence 
As  .\  document.  It  lends  weight  to  the  obser- 
vation of  Lincoln's  law  partner,  William 
Herndon,  who  wrote:  "When  he  freed  the 
slaves,  there  wa;.  no  heart  in  the  act." 

There  wasn't  much  else  In  It.  either. 
Right.y  speaking,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, la  Ralph  Korngold  wrote,  was  "not 
an  Emancipation  Proclamation  at  all  "  The 
document  was  drafted  In  such  a  way  that  It 
fre<:-d  few  If  any  slaves  It  did  not  apply  to 
slaves  '.n  the  Border  States  and  .ireas  under 
federal  control  in  the  South.  In  other  words. 
Lincoln  freed  '  slaves  where  he  had  no  power 
and  left  them  m  chains  where  he  had  power 
The  the<jry  behind  the  Proclamation,  an  Eng- 
lish paper  noted,  "is  not  that  a  human  being 
cannot  Justly  own  another,  but  that  he  can- 
not awn  him  unless  he  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States  '■ 

I'he  Proclamation  argues  so  powerfully 
against  Itself  that  some  scholars  have  sug- 
gested tnat  L.ncoin  was  trying  to  do  the 
opposite  of  what  he  said  he  was  cloing.  In 
other  words,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  Eman- 
cipa'ion  Proclamation  was  a  political  strata- 
gem bv  which  Lincoln  hoped  to  outflank  the 
Hadlca;.s,  buy  time  and  'orestal!  a  definitive 
act  of  emancipation  This  ;s  not  the  place  to 
review  -he  political  stratagem  theory  in  de- 
tail. Suffice  It  to  say  that  on  the  basts  of  the 
evlUe:..  e  one  c<':i  make  a  powerful  c.i.se  lor 
tiie  \.e^'  that  Llncoiii  never  intended  to  free 
the  slaves,  certainly  not  immediately. 

L.ncoln's  post-Proclam  itiou  behavior  lends 
stibstance  to  this  view  For  contrary  to  all 
logic,    he    continued    to    igltste      tralnst    his 
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own  policy  On  the  eve  of  the  Proclamation, 
he  again  recommended  to  Congress  his  lavor- 
Ite  plan  of  gradual  .ind  compensated  eman- 
cipation. -Vnd  ne  cv,.:.anued,  aci'ording  to 
se.eral  witnesses,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  I'hree  weeks 
after  signing  the  document,  he  reportedly 
told  Wendell  Phillips  that  the  Proclamation 
w.as  a  great  mistake  '  Two  months  later,  he 
told  Congressman  George  W  Julian  that  the 
Prx-lamatlon  had  'done  about  oS  much  harm 
OS  40od  ■  In  the  following  months.  Lincoln 
repeatedly  said  that  he  still  f.ivored  a  grad- 
ual emincipation  plan  which  contradicted 
the  spirit  of  his  own  Proclamation 

To  this  bleak  picture  one  should  .idd  In 
all  Justice  that  Lincoln  can  be  quoted  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  He  reportedly  said 
later  that  the  Proclamation  .>nd  the  arming 
of  black  ioUlers  .•oaatilund  the  heaviest 
blows  against  the  rebellion  It  should  also  be 
said  that  Lincoln,  .ifter  a  period  of  vacilla- 
tion and  doubt  helped  to  win  passage  of  the 
Thirteenth  .■\mendment,  which  made  the 
paper  freedom  of  the  Proclamation  real 
Having  said  that,  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
Lincoln  never  fully  accepted  the  lundamen- 
tal  principle  ol  the  Proohunat.on  ,ind  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  As  laie  as  February. 
1865,  he  was  still  equivocating  on  the  issue 
of  immediate  emancipation  At  an  abortive 
peace  conference  with  Confederate  leaders  at 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  Lincoln  .^aid,  .ac- 
cording to  .\lexander  Stephens,  that  he  had 
never  been  m  lav  or  ol  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, even  by  the  states  He  spoke  of  the 
'many  evils  attending'  Immediate  emancipa- 
tion and  suggested,  as  he  had  suggested  on 
other  occasions,  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
"by  which  the  two  races  could  gradually  live 
themselves  out  of  their  old  relations  to  each 
other  " 

At  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  shifted  gears  and 
announced  a  new  policy  of  liberation  and  so- 
cial renewal    .\menca,  he  said,  was  engaged 
in  a  great  war  testing  whether  It  ^r  any  other 
nation    "conceived  in   liberty   and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal"  could  long  endure    The  war,  he  said, 
would    decide    whether   'government   of    the 
people,  bv  the  people,  for  the  people"  would 
perish    from    the   earth.    But    20   days    later 
when  he  unveiled  his  own  pos-war  policy,  it 
was  obvious  that  all  meant  the  same  thing 
to    Uncoln    that    it    had    always    meant;    all 
white   people    In   his   Proclamation   of   Am- 
nesty   and    Reconstruction.    Lincoln    said    he 
would    recognize   any    rebel    state    in    which 
one- tenth  of  -he  white  voters  of  1860  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
organized    a    government    which    renounced 
slaverv    What  of  black  pe<->ple  '  Slavery  apart. 
Lincoln  Ignored   them    Incredibly,   the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  U  S.  Army  abandoned 
his   black  soldiers    to   the   passions   of   Con- 
federate veterans  wno  feared  and  hated  them 
Lincula  barely  suggested  'privately'    that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Southern  states 
to  extend  the  ballot  "to  the  very  Intelligent 
I  Negroes  I,    and    especially    those    who    haVe 
fought    gallantly    In   our    ranks"    But    these 
were  private  sentiments,  not  public  acts;  and 
they  were  expressed  In  an  extremely  iiesltant 
manner  at  that  Lincoln  didn't  require  fair  or 
equal   treatment   for   the   freedmen    In   fact, 
he  didn't  make  any  demands  at  all.  Recon- 
struction.  Lincoln  style,  was  going  to  be  a 
Reconstruction  of   the    .vhlte   :>eople.  by   the 
white  (leople  and  for  the  white  people. 

It  seems  that  Lincoln  never  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Implications  of  emancipation 
Shortly  before  his  death.  Lincoln  summoned 
General  Benjamin  F  Butler  to  Inquire 
about  the  possibilities  of  "sending  the  blacks 
away  "'  According  to  Butler,  he  said,  "I  wish 
you  would  examine  .he  question  and  give 
me  vour  views  upon  it  and  go  Into  figures 
as  you  did  before  In  some  degree  a.s  to  show 
whether  'he  Negroes  can  be  e.\p<  rted  "  Butler 
went  away  and  came  back  two  days  later 
with  a  sad  story.  "Mr  President,"  he  said. 
"I  have  gone  very  carefully  over  my  calcu- 
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latlon  as  to  the  power  of  the  country  to  ex- 
port the  Negn>es  ut  the  South  and  I  assure 
you  that  u.slrig  all  sour  naval  vessels  and  all 
the  merchant  marine  nt  to  cross  the  seas 
with  safety.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  you  to 
transport  to  the  nearest  place  lit  for  them 
half  as  fast  as  Negro  children  will  be  born 
here   ' 

Lincoln"s  assassination  and  the  aggressive 
dissemination  of  the  "Massa  Llnkun  myth" 
pushed  the  real  Lincoln  with  lils  real  hnuta- 
tlons  into  the  background  And  black  peo- 
ple were  soon  po<;>llng  their  pennies  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  mythical  emancipator 
When,  on  April  14  1876.  this  monument  wa.s 
unveiled,  with  President  U  S  Grant  and 
other  high  officials  in  attendance.  Frederick 
Doiigla.ss  punctured  the  myths  and  lix>ke<l 
frankly  at  the  man  Douglass  praised  Lin- 
coln s  growth,  but  he  also  rehearsed  his  hnu- 
tatlons 

Truth  I  Douglas,s  said]  ;s  proper  and  beau- 
tiful at  all  tnnrs  and  m  all  place':,  and  it  n 
nner  more  proper  and  beautiful  in  ami  case 
than  uhen  speakuiq  of  a  cireat  public  man 
uhoxe  example  is  Itkelij  to  he  commended 
for  honor  and  imitation  long  after  his  de- 
parture to  the  solemn  shades,  the  silent  con- 
tinent of  eternittj  It  tnust  be  admitted,  truth 
compels  me  to  admit,  ercn  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  monnment  we  hai'e  erected  to 
his  memory,  Abraham  Li-  "oln  u-as  not.  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  icord.  either  our 
man  or  our  model.  In  his  interests,  m  his 
associations,  in  his  habits  of  thought,  and 
m  his  prejudices,  he  uas  a  white  man.  He 
icas  preeminentlii  the  white  man's  Presi- 
dent entirely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  ichitr 
men  .In  all   his   education   and   feeling 

he  iva.f  an  American  of  the  Americans 

Speaking  thus  of  interests  and  passion 
and  public  acts.  Frederick  Dougla.ss.  who 
knew  Lincoln  well,  sounded  the  (il.scortiant 
notes  of  ,1  natl^jnal,  not  a  personal  traitedv 
For  in  the  final  analysis,  Lincoln  must  be 
seen  as  the  embodiment,  not  the  transcend- 
ence, of  ihe  American  tradition,  which  Is.  as 
we  all  know,  a  racist  tradition  In  his  in- 
ability to  rise  above  that  tradition.  Uncoln. 
olten  called  "the  noblest  of  all  Americans' 
holds  up  a  Hawed  mirror  to  the  American 
soul.  And  one  honors  him  today,  not  bv 
gar'ing  hxedly  at  a  flawed  Image,  not  by 
hiding  warts  and  excrescences,  but  by  seeinc 
oneself  In  the  reflected  ambivalences  >,{  .» 
life  which  calls  us  to  transcendence,  not 
Imitation 


Protest!  Against  South  Africa's  Ex  Post 
Facto  Terrorism  Act  of  1967 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    .NTW    YORK 

IN  rilE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTAnVES 
Mondai/.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  at-o  an  eminent  croup  of  American 
lawyers,  the  As."^ociation  ot  the  Bar  of  t!.e 
Cit.'^-  of  New  York,  adopted  a  resolution 
protesting  the  prosecution  in  Soutii 
Africa  of  35  inhabitants  I'f  South-V/est 
Africa  under  the  Republc  of  Sout 
Africa's  Tcrrori.sm  Act  of  1967  It  railed 
on  the  letial  profession  throughout  the 
world,  mcludm-  South  Africa  to  speak 
out  and  protest  the  trial  under  th"s  -n 
!;ost  facto  act.  Tl:?  New  York  Times.  :n 
an  editorial,  comn  3nted  on  the  sienifi- 
rar.ce  of  that  resolution.  On  Sundav 
February  11.  t  commented  edtorially 
on  the  .significance  of  the  sentencing  oi 
33  of  those  defendants.  Previour.lv.  Mr. 
Morns  Abrair.,  US.  Represertati'.c  on 
the  Unttcd  Nafon.s  Commission  '■'■) 
Human  Rights,  made  a  statement  speaii- 
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ing  after  the  news  of  the  sentencing  on 
February  9,  He  said  in  part: 

Tliese  men,  originally  37  In  number,  were 
arrested  without  warrants,  dragged  1800 
miles  from  their  homes  to  a  foreign  land, 
detained  In  solitary  confinement  under  a 
1  iw  which  permitted  their  imprlsoiunent 
without  legal  Interference  until  such  time 
as  they  had  given  answers  "satisfactory"  to 
their  oppressor.  Then  they  were  tried  by 
south  .Africa,  whose  mandate  over  South 
West  Africa  had  been  terminated  by  the 
Cteneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
Thus  they  were  tried  by  a  nation  which  did 
not  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  try  them,  under 
an  <i  post  facto  law  so  recognized  by  the 
Justice  who  passed  sentence  on  them,  pre- 
fumably  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence 
which  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  capital  sentence  pro- 
viding for  their  execution. 

.As  a  lawyer.  I  have  examined  this  South 
African  law  under  which  these  men  were 
tried  I  concluded  at  one  time  that  the  acts 
listed  by  that  law  as  substantive  capital 
crimes  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  human  rights, 
hunvin  rights  recognized  under  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  F*urthermore,  It  Is  so  vague 
!if  to  furnish  no  possibility  of  effective  de- 
fen.se  or  fair  trial.  It  presumed  these  men 
to  be  guilty  until  they  proved  their  inno- 
cence. 

Now,  one  would  have  thought  that  some 
grave  civic  disruption  occvirred  that  had 
caused  the  South  African  Government  to 
stray  so  far  from  the  rule  of  law  and  to  In- 
vite the  disrespect  of  every  person  who  be- 
lieves in  freedom  But  as  one  looks  at  the 
charges  and  as  one  peruses  the  evidence,  one 
finds  that  instead  of  there  being  some  grave 
monstrous,  pervasive  civil  disturbance 
of  uproar  in  the  country,  one  finds  that 
iictually  one  person  had  been  killed  some- 
where by  somebody  in  all  of  the  activities 
",vhich  were  listed  li",  the  charge  sheet, 

Tlil.=;  tragedy  Is  even  preater  In  Its  dimen- 
sions when  one  considers  that  it  has  occitrred 
!n  a  Stat*  which  pretends  to  practice  the 
rule  of  law.  namely.  South  Africa, 

I  place  the  resolution,  editorials,  and 
.statement  to  which  I  refer  as  extension 
of  lemarks  in  the  Record,  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  and  importance  which  in- 
volves the  well-being  of  the  people  of  an 
international  territory,  since  that  terri- 
torv-  was  made  a  mandate  following 
World  War  I.  From  1920  on,  these  people 
have  looked  to  the  international  commu- 
nity to  protect  their  rights.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  increasingly  Ignored  both  their  rights 
and  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  inter- 
national community.  It  has  ignored  the 
actions  of  the  General  Assembly  to  which 
Mr.  Abram  refers  and  resolutions  passed 
by  it  and  by  the  Security  Council,  calling 
for  the  release  and  repatriation  of  these 
South-West  Africans  whom  it  unlawfully 
holds  in  jai7.  It  continues  to  apply  the 
terrorism  act.  with  all  its  inadmissible 
provisions  to  South-West  Africa. 

Tlie  material  mentioned  above  follows: 

ST.\TEMrNT  BY  MORRIS  B.  AbP.AM,  U.S.  RePRE- 
SE>fT,^TIVE  IN'  THE  HtTMAN  RIGHTS  COMMIS- 
SION ON  THE  Sentencing  op  the  South 
Wfst  Africans  by  the  Courts  op  South 

.\FRICA 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  listened  with  interest, 
sympathy  and  concern  to  the  intervention  a 
fcv>.-  mcmcnts  ;.go  hy  the  dist.n^ulshed  repre- 
sentative of  Iran.  We  would  like  to  join  him 
in  the  expression  ■  f  ouirace  at  the  conduct 
rf  the  Siiuth  .^.frlcan  Oo-.ernment  with  re- 
spect to  t'ac  trial  and  .•^entoncing  cf  the  group 
of  South  West  Afrlcanr.  'inder  so-called  Ter- 
rorism Act  especially  adopted  for  that  pur- 
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pose  by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa-  after 
the  alleged  crimes  had  been  committed.  We 
feel  deep  sympathy  lor  these  victims  of  in- 
justice. 

These  men,  origlnnlly  37  in  number,  were 
arrested  without  warrants,  dragged  1800 
miles  from  their  homes  to  a  foreign  land, 
detained  In  solitary  confinement  under  a  law 
which  permitted  their  Imprisonment  without 
legal  interference  until  such  time  as  they 
had  given  answers  '"satisfactory"  to  their  op- 
pressor. Then  they  were  tried  by  South 
Africa,  whose  mandate  over  South  West 
Africa  Iiad  been  terminated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  N.itions.  Thus  thev 
were  tried  by  a  nation  which  did  not  have 
the  jurisdiction  to  try  them,  under  an  ei 
post  facto  law  so  recoj-nized  by  the  Justice 
who  passed  sentence  on  them,  presumably 
in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  wh.ich,  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  capital  sentence  providine  for  tlieir 
execution. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  h.tve  exnnilned  this  South 
African  law  under  which  these  men  were 
tried,  I  concluded  ;it  one  time  that  the  acts 
listed  by  that  law  us  substantive  cipltal 
crimes  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  human  rights, 
human  rights  recogiiized  under  the  various 
provisions  cf  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  Furthermore,  it  i.s  so  vague 
as  to  furnish  no  possibility  of  effective  de- 
fense or  fair  trial.  It  presumed  these  men 
to  be  gul'ty  until  they  proved  their  in- 
nocence. 

Now,  one  would  have  llu.uaht  that  some 
grave  civic  disruption  occurred  that  had 
caused  the  South  African  Government  to 
stray  so  far  from  the  rule  of  law  and  to  Invite 
the  disrespect  of  every  person  who  taPlioves 
in  freedom.  But  as  one  looks  at  the  charges 
and  as  one  peruses  the  evidence,  one  finds 
that  instead  of  there  being  some  grave,  mon- 
strous, pervasive  civil  disturbance  or  uproar 
In  the  country,  one  finds  that  actually  one 
person  had  been  killed  somewhere  by  ome- 
body  in  all  of  the  activities  which  were  listed 
in  the  charge  sheet. 

This  tragedy  Is  even  greater  in  its  dimen- 
sions when  one  considers  that  It  has  occurred 
In  a  State  which  pretends  to  practice  the  rule 
of  law,  namely,  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  some  States 
have  Institutions  with  which  they  do  not 
comply  in  practice.  For  example,  there  are 
some  States  which  theoretically  guarantee 
free  speech  and  free  press  and  due  process. 
States  which  have  been  reported  recently  to 
have  secretly  tried  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  teachers,  writers  and  scientists  for  their 
writings.  However,  we  did  not  learn  about 
these  circumstances  until  recently  because 
the  glare  and  the  spotlight  and  the  cleansing 
nature  of  publicity  had  not  focused  on  the 
State  In  which  that  had  occurred. 

However,  there  was  a  spotlight  en  South 
Africa.  It  has  been  of  some  u.»e  though  it 
has  by  no  means  been  effective.  It  at  le.ist 
has  served  to  ameliorate  these  dreadful  sen- 
tences, and  prevented  the  execution  of  these 
South  'West  Africans  who  ought  to  be  free 
and  who  ought  never  to  have  been  impris- 
oned. It  was  the  force  of  publicity,  for  ex- 
ample, that  galvanized  bar  associations  nnd 
other  private  groups  in  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  these  Africans  But  the  fact  thnt 
the  sentences  were  modified  Irom  what  had 
been  expected,  namely  a  capital  sentence, 
does  not  modify  the  indignation  that  we  ex- 
press here  today  and  the  sympathy  that  we 
express  and  the  outrage  that  we  feel. 


[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Jan,  23,  1968] 
CiTT  Bar  on  South-West  Africa 

In  terms  almost  as  strong  as  those  we  have 
already  used  in  these  columns,  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
now  voiced  its  protest  against  the  infamous 
trial  of  35  South-West  Africans  under  South 
Africa's  "Terrorism  Act." 

The  resolution,  virtually  unprecedented  In 
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its  i:ature.  declares  that  this  act  offends  civil- 
ized principles  of  law.  including  due  proc- 
ess, and  violates  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  on  three  counts:  it  was 
made  retroactive  for  five  years;  defendants 
are  guilty  unless  they  can  prove  Innocence 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  and  the  crime 
of  "terrorism"  is  defined  so  broadly  that 
someone  could  be  hanged  for  an  act  adjudged 
to  embarrass  "the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state." 

The  Association  correctly  points  out  that 
the  defendants  were  Imprisoned,  held  in- 
communicado, .^tripped  of  rights  essen- 
tial for  proper  defense,"  and  are  being  tried 
in  South  Africa,  more  than  1,000  miles  away 
from  their  homes  in  Ovamboland,  Further- 
more, South  Africa  is  applying  this  act  to 
territory  it  does  not  own,  the  international 
status  of  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
World  Court  and  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly, 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  New  York  Bar 
comments  on  the  administration  of  justice  in 
foreign  countries,  but  its  appeal  for  support 
in  this  protest  merits  wide  response  and  will 
surely  get  one,  perhaps  even  from  lawyers 
In  South  Africa. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  II.  1968] 
Sotth-West  Africa  Injustice 

Ther»  is  one  lont'-run  rertnlnty  ab4)ut  the 
life  sentences  South  Afrlc.i's  Supreme  Court 
has  Inflicted  on  nineteen  South-West  Afri- 
cans under  the  vicious,  retroactive  Terrorism 
Act:  They  v,'lll  breed  more  terrorism  and 
Communism  thun  thev  deter. 

When  Justice  Joseph  Ludorf  convicted  the 
defendants  two  weeks  .igo,  he  barred  the 
death  pen:ilty  out  cf  concern  that  the  law- 
had  been  p:..<--sed  long  ift<^r  the  allered  "ter- 
rorism" had  been  committed  and  the  de- 
fendants j:!iled.  This  concern  did  not  deter 
him  yesterday.  Irom  giving  life  .ventences  to 
the  nineteen  and  twenty-year  .-jentences  to 
nine  others. 

Justice  Ludorf  said  the  crimes  were  so 
grave  he  was  obliged  to  impose  such  sen- 
tences without  considering  the  ages,  marital 
stattis  or  number  of  dependents  of  the  con- 
victed But  the  truth  is  that  all  the  acts  of 
terrorism  of  which  these  men  were  charged 
resulfd  in  a  siiigle  death  and  not  one  of  the 
delendants  was  even  accused  of  participating 
in  that  particular  incident. 

This  ib  typical  of  tiio  burlesque  of  justice 
that  has  at  every  stage  marked  this  miser- 
able ufTair— condemned  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  Ooneral  Assembly 
and  by  lawyers  and  relieious  organizations 
around  the  world. 

Tlie  convictpc!  are  re?ulent.s  of  a  country 
South  Africa  has  never  owned.  They  were 
arre.'^ted  i:»  South-West  Africa,  hauled  a 
D.ousand  miles  Irom  their  homes  to  South 
Africa,  and  held  in  solitary  confinement  for 
as  long  as  400  days  wliile  the  Pretoria  Gov- 
ernment enncted  the  law  under  which  thev 
then  were  el.iborately  tried — in  a  language 
only  a  few  among  the  31  oricinal  defendants 
could  understand. 

"We  find  ourselves  here  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try," bald  defendant  Toivo  Herman  Ja  Tolvo. 
bUii.dmg  unafraid  before  Justice  Ludorf, 
"convicted  under  laws  made  by  people  whom 
v.e  have  always  considered  foreigners,"  Then 
he  .'idded:  "No  South  .■\fric.-in  will  live  in 
pence  in  South-V.'c.t  .-'.frira.  for  he  will  know 
that  Ills  security  is  based  on  force," 

White  South  Africans,  and  especially  those 
who  live  in  South-West  Africa,  will  have  oc- 
c:.sion  to  remember  those  words. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,  29,  1968) 
Trial  in  South  Africa 
A  South  African  Judge  has  ruled  out  the 
death  penalty  for  thirty  South-West 
Africans,  but  their  conviction  of  "terrorism" 
under  a  draconlan,  retroactive  law  still  re- 
m.'iins  a  travesty  of  'ustlce  nnd  an  offense 
against  civilized   behavior. 
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In  deciding  not  to  execute  the  defendants. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  I.udorf  Indi- 
cated some  'oncern  over  the  fact  that  South 
Africa  had  passed  the  Terrorism  Act  :ong 
after  most  ot  the  alleged  offenses  in  South- 
West  Africa  had  occurred  This  suKgesta  that 
South  Africa's  Judiciary  is  not  yet  as  blind 
aa  the  Cfovernment  that  concocted  this 
monstraslty 

It  Is  rpifrettable  that  Justice  Ludorf  did 
not  thr^iw  the  case  out  of  court  altogether 
and  order  the  repatriation  of  the  accused 
is  demmrfed.  hv  both  the  Security  Council 
^nd  Oenonil  Assembly  of  the  Unlt«d  Nations 
and  by  bar  assoclatl  'ns  and  religious  groups 
of  many  C('Untrles  For  •'.)>'  ict  denies  most 
of  the  ordinary  legal  safeguards  Anyone 
Charged  under  It  Is  guilty  unless  he  can 
prove  Innocence  '•beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  Above  all.  the  law  Is  being  applied 
to  a  country  South  Africa  has  never  owned 
In  fact  It  wa.s  enacted  specifically  for  ter- 
ritory administered  by  Pretoria  only  under 
a  League  of  Nations  mandate  revoked  by  the 
U  N  General  Assembly  even  before  the  law 
wsl3  passed 

Resoli  Tios-  Adopted  by  the  Exectttive  Com- 
mittee. THE  Association  i  if  the  Bar  of  fhe 
CrrY  OF  New  York.  J.*nu.\ry  :).  1068 
fVesolvadr  that  The  Association  of  the  Bar 
of   the  City  of   New  Y'lrk  hereby  records  Its 
deep  concern  over  and  its  prjtest  against  the 
actions   of   the   Republic  of   South   Africa  In 
prosecuting    35    Sou'h    West    .\Jrlcans    under 
the  Republic  of  South  Atrlcas  T.^rrorlsm  Act 
of  l'1f37.  in  that 

1  The  Terrorism  Aot  of  1967  offends  gen- 
eral principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations,  accepted  standards  of  due  process  of 
law  and  the  rule  of  law.  and  violates  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  par- 
ticularly: 

lai  by  reason  of  the  vagiie  and  sweeping 
definition  of  the  orlme  of  terrorism  ".  pxin- 
ishable  by  death,  which  includes  an  act 
which  "had  or  was  likely  to  have  had"  the 
result  uf  embtirraisui^  'the  administration 
of  the  atfairs  of  the  State  '  or  furthering  or 
encoviraging  "the  achievement  of  any  po- 
litical aim.  Including  the  bringing  about  of 
any    social    or    economic    change  In    co- 

operation wit.T  or  with  tne  assistance  of  any 
foreltjn  government  <-T  any  foreign  ur  Inter- 
national body  or  institution";  and 

ibi  by  the  provision  making  the  Act  retro- 
active tor  five  years  prior  to  ito  enactment; 
and 

(C  by  the  provision  that  the  accused  Is 
presumed  to  be  guilty  and  the  burden  Is  on 
him  to  prove  his  innocence  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

2.  The  detention  of  the  defendants  and 
the  conduct  of  the  trial  further  offend  gen- 
eral prlncipies  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations,  accepted  standards  of  due  process 
of  law  and  tiie  rule  of  law.  and  violate  the 
Universal  Decl  iratlon  of  Human  Rights,  par- 
ticularly In  that  the  defendants  have  been 
imprisoned,  virtually  incommunicado  and 
stripped  of  rights  essential  for  proper  de- 
fense and  a  fair  trial,  and  are  being  tried 
In  Pretoria.  Republic  of  South  Africa,  more 
than  1. 000  miles  from  their  homes  In  South 
West  Africa. 

3  The  application  of  the  Terrorism  Act 
of  1967  to  South  West  Africa  and  these 
prosecutions  thereunder  bv  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  ignore  the  fact  that  South  West 
Africa  has  a  special  international  status  in 
view  of  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  for  .South 
West  .\frica.  the  opinions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  actions  ot  the  Gen- 
eral A-ssembly  '^f  the  United  Nations. 
Be  It  therefore  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Association,  recognlz- 
lag  the  heritage  and  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession  and  of  the  Judiciary  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  calls  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  in  South  .Africa 
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and  throughout  the  world  to  weigh  the 
serious  issues  raised  by  this  .Act  and  the 
trial,  to  heed  the  concern  expressed  by  this 
-Association  and  to  Join  with  us  .ind  all  others 
having  concern  for  International  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law  to  speak  out  and  protest 
this  trial 


The  Caiey  Bill  Gaini  Support  Acrou  the 
Nation — Income  Tax  Deduction  for 
Housing  and  Home  Repair 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

..f    TE.\.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Motidai/.  Ffbruary  12. 1968 

.Mr  CASEY  Mr  Speaker,  since  its  in- 
troduction. H  R.  :<68  lia.s  St.  adily  ^lamed 
,supp<iit  Conltnnled  with  a  S3  3  billion 
decline  in  llu-  home  ifpans  busine.<;.s  over 
a  5-year  period  beginning  in  1960.  and 
by  the  failure  of  homeownons  Iaj  make 
home  repairs  becau.se  ot  |,rohibitivo  exists, 
we  have  naw  a  stiunjj  basis  lur  immedi- 
ate action. 

While  this  proposal  is  by  no  m-'-ans  a 
panacea  to  the  problems  of  the  home  re- 
pair industry  or  the  homeowner,  it  does 
take  a  .significant  ^tep  toward  providm^; 
substantial  relief  to  both.  The  bill  itself 
provides  a  $750  income  tux  deduction  for 
the  repair  or  impiovemont  of  the  tax- 
payer's home,  or  for  rapid  amortization 
over  60  months  for  such  improvements 
to  rent  property. 

My  statements  in  the  Record  of  Fc  bru- 
arj-  27,  1967.  and  May  15.  1967.  discuss  at 
great  length  the  substantive  reasons  for 
enactinc  H.R.  358;  however,  at  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  .«hare  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House,  letters  and  articles 
representative  of  the  nationwide  supiort 
forming?  behind  this  bill: 

I  From  the  Western  Paint  Review. 
January.  1968 1 

INDDSTRV  ASSOri.\TIONS  SUPPORT  HoME  IM- 
PROVEMENT Tax  Deductiom  Lecisl.\tion 
Joe  McManus.  Los  Angeles  Painting  & 
Decorating  Contractors  comments.  'HR  358 
Is  one  of  the  most  ;mportant  measures  be- 
fore Congress!  Some  20''  of  the  nation's  63 
million  units  ot  houslni?  .ire  ronsidered  .'^ub- 
standard  and  billions  will  t>e  spent  to  re- 
habilitate the  housing  of  our  cities.  It  is 
logical  and  reasonable  that  some  Incentive 
should  be  ijlven  to  maintaining  the  stand- 
ards of  present  housing  to  keep  It  from  be- 
coming sub-standard  md  In  need  of  rehabil- 
itation. PDC.A  believes  thu  can  best  be  ac- 
complished through  prUate  initiative.  Home 
owners  are  faced  with  increasing  real  estate' 
taxee.  school  taxes,  salea  taxes  ;uid  Income 
taxes  wWch  leaves  little  left  to  maintain 
homes  in  proper  condition.  The  nations  home 
owners  need  ^he  provisions  of  HR  358. 

COLtTMBlA.   S.C, 

Auffust  31,  1967. 
Representative  Robert  Casey. 
House  Office  Building, 
ConQtein  of  the   United  States, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Co.vcressman  Casev:  It  is  vmderstood 
that  yovi  are  considering  a  bill  (House  Bill 
358)  to  allow  a  tax  deduction  up  to  S750  for 
repairs  or  improvements  to  property  used  as 
dwellings  Those  wno  know  the  housing  situ- 
ation In  our  city  consider  this  .i  most  worth- 
while and  desirable  piece  it  legislation.  In 
the  case  of  rental  housing  this  legislation  la 
considered  urgent  and  necessary. 


February  IJ,  19 (IS 

As  the  Building  OfTiclal  for  the  largest  city 
in  South  Carolina.  I  consider  this  lepl.c- 
latlon  imperative  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  unrest 
and  disorders  in  our  cities  Is  unsafe,  unsani- 
tary, dilapidated  dwelling  units 

2.  In  our  city  it  Is  not  economically  feasible 
for  the  owners  of  dwellings  to  bring  the 
worst  buildings  up  to  decent  s-tandards  Of 
course  there  arc  some  landlords  who  charee 
too  much  and  still  do  not  maintain  their 
rental  property.  The  landlords  In  general. 
however,  are  currently  charging  the  maxi- 
mum the  low  income  tenants  ran  .ifford  '-> 
pay  and  still  do  not  receive  exces.slve  return 
on  Invested  capital  Landlords  are  most  re- 
luctant to  spend  S750  to  rehabilitate  a  bmM- 
Ing  when:  it  is  not  worth  more  than  $750  In 
total,  they  are  only  getting  $25  per  month 
rent  now.  the  tenant  couid  not  pay  increased 
rental  If  we  condemn  the  buildings  which 
probably  should  be  condemned,  hundreds  uf 
low  Income  families  wo\i:d  be  without  a  place 
to  live.  They  would  most  likely  move  in  with 
other  families  living  In  only  slightly  less 
squalor  and  make  our  housing  pr.'bleiiis 
worse.  In  recapitulation,  the  hard  facts  iire 
that  the  lowest  income  people  jUst  can't 
.:tfrjrd  the  decent  housing  they  need. 

3  It  is  believed  that  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  would  bring  about  the  biggest 
building  rehabilitation  boom  this  country 
lias  seen  and  thereby  contribute  materially 
to  our  sagging  economy. 

4  It  Is  heart-rending  to  see  the  conditions 
under  which  some  of  our  people  live,  yet 
unless  landlords  are  given  some  Incentive  to 
make  Improvements,  they  cannot  or  will  not 
do  so 

It  appears  to  me  that  rehabilitation 
through  private  ii.itlatlve  would  be  more 
economical  and  efflclent  than  massive  Fed- 
eral Programs.  In  i.ict,  I  think  we  need  .some 
of  both,  I  e..  some  Federal  low-cost  housing 
pro'ects  and  House  Bill  358. 

Thanltlng  you  for  your  kind  attention, 
I   remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J    E    .Amman. 
Building  Officio:. 

ALBUQtTERQtTE.    N.    MeX., 

September  18,  1967. 
Representative  C.\sey, 

House    of     Rrprr.'ientatiies,     U.S.     Congri'ss. 
Wiishington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  Casey:    Please  pu.sh  onward  in 
your  etforts  for  H  R   .558   We  are  m  the  class 
of  "unfortunate  discriminates"  who  rejuve- 
nated a  neglected  but  still  sound  old  Vic- 
torian stone  mansion  for  rentals.  Our  taxes 
were    raised    and    with    full    cx;cupancy    ( we 
cater  to  teachers)  we  are  lucky  to  break  iv?n 
each  month.  Right  now  the  only  road  Is  to  let 
the  property  degenerate  or  lose  cur  shirts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.".   MAUniCE  .XSHI-AND 

P»roperty  Is  in  Boise.  Idaho  but  the  circ"-' 
stances  are  the  same  the  country  over" 

Los  .Angeles  Paint,   Varnish   and 

LACQt-ER  Association. 
.Arcadia.  Calif..  January  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey. 
Long:t'nrth  House  Office  Building, 
Wa.i'ungton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey  Our  Association  sits  'n 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  areas  in  the  coun- 
try- for  violence  ;md  destruction.  Unless  ways 
are  found  to  subdue  this  condition  or  chan- 
nel it  into  C'listructlve  areas,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  problems. 

Your  Bill.  HR  358  i\s  It  pertains  to  the  In- 
tern;tl  Revenue  Code  of  1954  v.-ould  be  a  great 
assist  in  putting  idle  and  potentially  destruc- 
tive hands  to  work.  The  opportunity  to  open 
additional  areas  of  work  lor  the  i>eople  of 
Southern  California  is  of  great  Importance. 
We  support  your  legislation  lOO'i  . 
Sincerely. 

D.  W.  Kennedy 
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Washtenaw   County    Chapter    op 

THE    .Ml'IIICAN    Cot-N(  11.    OK    THE 

Painting  and  Dkcorating  Con- 
tractors OF  America. 

Octobrr  5,  1967. 
!Ton.  Robert  Casey. 

,Mc>nb.T  of  Concjri'it    Wok vc  Office  Building, 
Washinqtnn.  DC 
Dear  Mr.   Casey  :    The  W.'ishtenaw  County 
Chapter  of  the  Painting  and  Dec<'rating  Con- 
tractors of  America  wish  to  give  lull  coopeia- 
•;on    in    favor   of    HR.    358,    The   Casey    Bill. 
We  feel  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  a  great  num- 
ber of   home   c  wners   in   our   <  wn   area — the 
ilty  of  Ann  .Arbor  and   Washtenaw  County. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Winnick, 

Srcretary. 

Society    of    Painting    and    Deco- 
r\tino   Contractors   of   MAS:iA- 
CHUHETi;.  Isc. 
yewtojiriltc,   Mass.,   January   25,   1968. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  77th  Annual 
Convention  of  this  organization  held  In  Bos- 
t  .11  on  January  !:''  120.  1968.  tlie  delegates 
unanlniou<-ly  voted  to  urgL  your  support  of 
HU.  353  which  is  presently  before  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  to  further 
rciiucst  that  you  vise  your  good  offices  toward 
obtaining  hearings  on  this  legislation  In  the 
ne.ir  future. 

The  plight  of  the  average  home  owner 
today  Is  often  pathetic.  Many  do  not  have 
large  or  lncrea.stng  incomes.  While  pride  of 
uwt.ershlp  m.ikcs  proper  maintenance  of 
uiie's  residence  most  desirable,  ever  Increas- 
ing taxes  on  income,  social  security  and  real 
estate,  phis  ::he  increase  in  living  costs  leaves 
hitle  remaining  for  home  upkeep  and  repair. 
.\n  incertive  must  l;e  provided  to  properly 
laalnialn  these  residences.  If  this  is  not  done. 
the  only  alternative  will  be  further  need  for 
federal  appropriations  to  remove  the  horror 
of  blighted  areas.  The  present  Congress  has 
been  faced  v.lth  the  need  oi  providing  astro- 
nomical  .unds  lor  such  purposes. 

HR.  358  would  provide  such  incentives  and 
lessen  the  need  for  further  appropriations. 
Some  v.il!  oppose  HR.  358.  claiming  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  face  a  heavy  loss 
111  revenue.  We  do  not  agree  with  such 
opinions.  Enactment  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed .vould  not  only  increase  employment 
in  building  material  maufacturlng  plants, 
buT  help  provide  full  employment  for  those 
required  in  making  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. Enactment  would  also  Increase  Job 
opportunities  lor  the  many  under  employed. 
Thus  this  Increased  employment  would  pro- 
vide greater  revenue  to  the  government 
throuch  earnings  taxes. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
enactment  of  HR.  358  Is  Just  plain  good 
business  for  the  entire  nation  and  Its  future 
•  conomy.  Again  we  urge  your  active  partici- 
pation in  speedy  enactment  of  H.R.  358  and 
your  eSorts  are  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  A.  H.\ssell, 

Secretary. 


iNSfLATION  Board  iNSTITtTTE. 

Chicago,  ill.,  November  27. 1967. 
Subject;  H.R.  13152. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey.  | 

Uoune  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Insulation  Board  Institute's  member- 
snip  comprises  the  twelve  companies  listed 
in  this  letterhead  which  are  major  manu- 
ficturers  of  various  types  of  buUdlng  ma- 
terials including  Insulation  board  which  is 
represented  by  our  Institute. 

On  behalf  of  our  members.  I  wish  to 
strongly  endorse  H.R.  13152  which  has  been 
introduced  by  Representative  Jerome  Waldle 
nf  California  and  provides  for  tax  credits 
f^r  home  Improvements  on  residences  and 
-.ccelerated  depreciation  on  rental  property. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  thla  leglsla- 
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tlon  Is  the  same  as  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York,  H.R. 
11155,  and  the  original  Bill  of  the  same  type 
introduced  by  Representative  Bob  Casey  of 
Texas. 

I  urge  your  support  as  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this 
legislation  when  it  Is  considered  by  your 
Committee.  With  the  threat  a^ain  i'>f  a 
shortage  of  many  for  construction  loans  and 
at  hlj.;her  Interest  rates,  it  appears  that  the 
construction  industry,  particularly  residen- 
tuil  construction,  is  laced  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  depressed  market  I^eeis- 
latlon  of  this  type  which  can  help  stimulate 
this  imjxjrtant  segment  of  our  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  without  direct  government 
financial  subsidy.  Is  obviously  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  entire  economy.  It  is  of 
particular  importance  Ixjth  to  homeowners 
and  tenants  who  can  best  be  :,erved  by  a 
strons;  competitive  construction  Industry. 
including  both  builders  and  manufacturers, 
which  such  legislation  can  help  maintain 
during  a  continuing  lag  in  housing  st.irts 
which  now  faces  the  Industry  during  1968 
We  will  certainly  appreclat-e  your  active 
support  to  the  passage  of  this  le^glslation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Insulation    Board    Institute. 

Charle-s  M.  Gray. 

Manager. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

House  of  Reprf.sentat  -fVES, 
Frankfort.  Ky.,  September  20  1967. 
Re  House  Bill  358, 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
HoiiRC  Office  Building, 
Ww^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Casey:  As  a  fellow 
Kentucklan,  Democrat,  and  Legislator,  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  express  an  appeal  for  your 
support  of  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  Bill"  No. 
358,  which  Is  presently  pending  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  it  would  allow 
for  a  Federal  tax  deduction  of  up  to  «;750  00 
for  repair  or  Improvement  of  personal  prop- 
erty, which  would  Indeed,  encourage  a  num- 
ber of  people  to  take  long-delayed  action  to- 
ward Improving  their  property,  and  also, 
give  them  an  incentive  to  maintain  It  prop- 
erly. 

My  own  district  Is  representative  primarily, 
of  middle  and  low-income  families,  who 
would  certainly  benefit  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  It  seems  to  me  it  would  also  obtain 
the  following  results. 

(a)  Instill  in  a  person  confidence  and  pride 
to  maintain  a  clean  and  nice  lookinsr  home. 

(b)  Eliminate  the  slum  areas  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  prevent  other  areas  from  becom- 
ing decadent  and  subject  to  complaints  of 
becoming  sltim  districts. 

(c)  Improved  housing  conditions  \\ould  be 
a  deterrent  to  riot  situations  and  acts  of 
violence. 

Idl  Better  hcuElnc.  vs  :>  result,  v/ould  also 
bring  In  Increased  revenues,  particularlv,  on 
the  local  level  through  sales  taxes  on  equip- 
ment and  material,  would  Improve  employ- 
ment, and  would  Increase  the  values  of  real 
estate.  This  would  certainly  be  a  stimulant 
for  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Any  effort  expended  by  you  to  get  this  bill 
up  for  discussion  and  action  would  be  ap- 
preciated. Also,  If  you  have  any  additional 
Information  on  this  bill  which  you  think  I 
might  be  Interested  in,  I  would  appreciate 
your  forwarding  same  to  me.  Many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

George  R.  Siemens. 


I  From    Newsletter.    National    Association    of 
Wholesalers,  August  19671 
A  Bill  To  Spur  Housing  Repairs 
A  bin   to   encourage   home   improvements 
has  been  gaining  increasing  recoenltion.  In- 
troduced last  January  by  Representative  Bob 
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Casey  (D -Texas),  HR  358  would  allow  "a 
tax  deduction  for  expenses  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer for  making  repairs  and  improvements 
to  his  residence,  and  to  allow  the  (jwner  of 
rental  housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated 
rate  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring 
such  housing."  For  repairs  and  Improvements 
to  his  own  residence,  a  t  ixpaver  could  deduct 
the  cost  up  to  j750  per  year.  .\s  to  the 
rehabilitation  <  f  rental  housine,  the  t.ixpayer 
would  be  allowed  to  amortize  the  cost  In  a 
GO  month  ])eriod,  beginning  the  month  after 
such  repairs  are  compleUHl,  At  present,  capi- 
tal Imjirovenients  are  now  amortized  over 
a  much  lonrer  period.  For  example,  a  new 
roof  Is  amortized  over  a  period  fif  20  years. 
Representative  Casey  stated  that  the  bill.  If 
enacted,  would  striiie  a  '•crippling  blow  at 
urban  bllfht  by  civing  the  !>e.iple  a  tax  in- 
centive to  repair  their  homes  and  rental 
properties"  The  ConL're.'^sman  also  cited  the 
incentive  as  an  economic  thrust  to  the  lag- 
ging home  repair  and  remodeling  industry, 
creating  a  demand  lor  many  iirixhu-Us  and 
jobs. 

Many  wholesaler-distributors  who  serve  the 
building  construction,  repair,  and  decorating 
industry  have  expressed  Interest  in  the  bill. 
.At  a  July  meeting  of  the  N.AW  Pros,  the  chief 
staff  executives  of  inember  oreanization  rec- 
ommended to  the  Executive  Committee  that 
NAW  support  enactment  of  H  R  358  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  .Means  Com- 
mittee, but  to  date  no  hearings  have  been 
sclieduled. 

From   t'le   .Anvriran    Plywofid    Association's 
Management  Report,  Aug  25,  19671 
But,  Proposks  Hou.se  Repairs  Tax  Dkdi'ction 

The  attention  of  the  forei.t  products  In- 
dustry is  directed  to  Hotise  Bill  ;^58.  intro- 
duced recently  by  Rep.  Robert  Casey, 
iD-Tex  )  which  would  allow  a  tax  deduction 
up  to  $750  for  repairs  or  improvements  to 
property  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence.  Included  Is  a  deduction  for  fawners 
of  rental  housing  who  rehabilitate  or  restore 
their  property  vith  expenditures  amortized 
over  a  60-month  period. 

Sonic  government  agencies  may  oppose 
such  a  tax  incentive  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
co.st  the  federal  povernment  dearly  in  rev- 
enue, .At  the  same  time,  other  government 
officials  arc  talking  In  terms  of  expending 
SIO  billion,  and  up,  to  rebuild  bllchtcd  areas 
in  major  cities. 

Rehabilitation  through  private  initiative 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  economical 
method.  Homeowners,  faced  with  Increasing 
real  estate  taxes,  school  taxes,  sales  taxes 
and  other  burdens,  need  the  provisions  of 
H  R  358 

The  Casey  Bill  appears  to  l)e  a  medium 
range  project,  with  no  action  expected  this 
year.  But  those  who  regard  Its  previsions  as 
being  lielpful  to  the  forest  products  Industry 
may  send  letters  r.f  support  to  Ci.neressmari 
Casey,  or  to  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Memorandum  To  All  Local  Association 
Presidents 
National  Paint,  Varnish 
A.ND  Lacquer  .Association,  Inc.. 
Washington,  DC,  December  14.  1967. 
.As    most    of    you    are    aware,    NPVLA    has 
taken  a  lead  during  the  past  year  in  support- 
ing legislation  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax 
deduction  up  to  S750.  for  "the  repair  or  Im- 
provement of  property  used  by  the  taxpayer 
liS  his  principal  residence"  and  to  allow  the 
owner  of  rental  housing  to  amortize  at  an 
accelerated   rate    rover   a   60-month   period) 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  sucb 
housing. 

Besides  paints  and  allied  products,  home 
maintenance  and  repair  will  Include  such 
products  as  lumber,  concrete,  plaster,  insula- 
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tlon  board,  tile  structural  clav  products. 
plumblnt?  hetttlng  and  (-<x>ling  svst*ms  elec- 
trical systems,  rioflng  twrcka.  siding,  alumi- 
rvm  ^tf-el  and  plastics  Al'oge-.her  seme  V) 
trade  a^wJCta'.lons  and  labor  groups  repre- 
senting these  industries  have  expressed  their 
strong  support  for  this  legl.shitlon  by  letters 
and  it.iteriients  some  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions voicing  this  support 

Spons  ir  of  this  legislation  .HR  358)  - 
which  would  be  n.>t  only  a  boon  to  Industry 
and  :ab<->r  but  also  w->u!(l  r-nlure  rhf  burden 
on  the  h.irissed  taxpayer  l.s  Representative 
Bob  Cisey  22nd  District  Texas  i  Similar 
bills  have  been  intrxluced  by  Represenu- 
tlves  Sevm"ur  Halpern  of  New  York".s  6th 
District  (HR  11I55I  and  Jerime  Waldle  of 
Cal!fi..rnia  s  14th  District  .HR  13152i  Ad- 
dltlon.il  5p<jii.sors  >t  thi.s  prosrresslve  '.eglsla- 
tl.>n  are  expected  next  year  m  both  the  House 
and  Sen.ite 

This  type  of  legislation  had  failed  m  prior 
Congresses,  but  the  climate  this  year  seem-s 
to  hive  changed  fr>r  the  better-  similar  tax 
pr(>p").sa.3  were  made  to  .illow  the  Uixpaver  t«j 
amortize  expenditure*  deemed  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  i  e  g  college  tuition  fees  and 
water  pollution  abatement  i  Tax  concessions 
for  such  purp<«es  are  no  linger  considered  to 
be  >[>ecUl  interest  legislation  AH  Americans 
recogni/e  the  need  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
urban  btlght  and  decay  und  the  Casey"  bill 
would  help  accomplish  this 

No  hearings  on  this  legislation  were  held 
during  the  First  Session  >{  the  90th  Congress 
because  of  the  m  re  pressing  problenvs  of 
anti-poverty  nots  and  Viet  Nam-  taxes  -In- 
fla'lon-  spending!  However  after  a  brief  re- 
cess fDr  the  Christmas  holidays.  Congress  will 
return  about  January  15th  I  to  tacltle  the 
huge  baclclog  of  legislation  which  carries 
over  aut.jmatically  to  the  Second  Session  It 
Ls  hv.ped  that  the  Casey"  bill  will  be  among 
those  called  up  ror  hearings  early  next  year 

NPLVA  will  continue  to  follow  this  legis- 
lative proposal  closely  and  to  coordinate  sup- 
port measures  as  may  be  feasible  Rep  Casey 
will  Include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
copies  of  letters,  resolutions  and  other  indi- 
cations of  Interest  Reps  Halpern  and  Waldle 
will  do  the  same  We  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  .if  any  evidence  of  support  com- 
municated  t3  your  Congressman 

/{cTnember— The  expenditure  of  very  large 
sums  ?re  being  considered  and  proposed  to 
halt  deterioration  of  the  nation's  urban  areas 
and  to  provide  decent  living  quarters  for  an 
ever-expanding  population  Available  records 
Indicate  that  approximately  81  billion  less 
waa  spent  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
owner-occupied  and  rental  property  in  1965 
than  m  1960.  yet  there  were  7  million  more 
homes  In  1965  This  Indicates  that  these 
homes  are  not  being  maintained  adequately; 
and  unless  this  tretid  is  stopped,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  forced  to  spend 
additional  billions  In  the  future  to  reha- 
bilitate them 

The  "Casey"  bill  .HR  358)  will  not  only 
reverse  this  trend,  but  It  will  stimulate  the 
economy  by  generating  increased  production 
m  those  industries  discussed  above,  and  It 
will  create  additional  jobs  for  the  vast  army 
of  workers  required  to  make  the  repairs  and 
to  paint.  Install  plumbing  and  electrical  wir- 
ing, heating  units  and  all  the  other  products 
mentioned  These  stimuli  should  more  th.m 
offset  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  from  the  re- 
duced income  tax  i>ald  by  individuals  talcing 
addrional  deductiuias  under  the  BUI.  which 
would  be  the  only  valid  reason  for  opposition 
by  the  Adnxinlstratlon 

To  ensure  prompt  attention  to  this  legis- 
lation and  favorable  action,  enthusiasm  must 
be  generated  at  the  "grass  roots"  level:  and. 
Individual  members  of  Congre.^s.  particularly 
the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  must  be  convinced  of  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  and  the  overwhelming  de- 
sire of  the  general  public  for  such  a  meas- 
ure 

Your  Local  Association  can  be  very  help- 
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fui  in  this  project,  and  I  request  that  you 
'»ke  all  means  at  your  dlsfX'sal  to  educate 
'he  piiblii'  m  your  !<"ical  area  and  to  foster 
support  tor  this  legislation ,  coordinating 
with  other  btu'dlng  rnde  indusfries  when- 
ever .Hpproprlate 

The  rollowing  actions  are  suggested  and 
rei  ommended 

a  Include  comments  on  this  legislation 
in  your  bulletins  and  other  communications: 

b  Schedule,  as  early  In  the  year  as,  possi- 
ble, a  wiTkshop  or  dl8cussk>n  on  this  legis- 
lation .it  Cine  of  your  regular  meetings: 

c  Spread  the  word,  as  appropriate  and 
feasible  through  paint  salesmen  and  paint 
dealers  In  your  areii; 

d  Publicize  this  legislation,  whenever 
practical,  before  civic  and  business  groups, 
and 

e  Contact  personally,  if  practicable  or 
otherwise  write  your  Congreifman  a'ld  urge 
him  tn  ntpport  thta  legtslation 

Let  s  all  get  together  now  and  work  hard 
to  <et  our  story  across  to  Congress  and  to 
t.'ie  .Adnumstr.itlon — to  convince  both  of  the 
tremend  JUS  potential  benefits  of  this  sound 
.ind  progressive  legislative  proposal  I  To  assist 
>  )u  m  this  project.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
jf  Rep  Halpern  s  bill  to  New  York  .Associa- 
tions. Rep  Waldle's  bill  to  California  Asso- 
ciations ai.d  Rep  Casey's  bill  to  the  remain- 
der I  am  enclosing  also  for  your  Information 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  .ind 
Means  Committee  before  whom  the  proposal 
first  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  before 
it  can  get  "uff  the  ground.' 

Thanks  for  your  help' 
Sincerely  yours 

Robert  A  R<ilan'd. 
tZfrutlir  Vice  PrrS)dent. 

Minnesota  Council  or  Painting 

AND  DBf  ORAriNO.  CONTRACTORS  OF 

AMEaiCA, 

,?.'  Paul   yfinn  .  February  a.  1968. 
Hon.  RoBKRr  R    Casey, 
House   of    Reprcifntatives, 
Washington.   DC 

Dear  CONCRESiiMAN  Casky  The  Minnesota 
Council  of  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors of  America  at  Its  annual  convention 
held  in  Rochester.  Minnesota  the  25th 
through  the  J7'_h  ui  J.iuu.iry  Luiti.  ov  unan- 
imous vote  urges  your  support  of  HR.  358 
which  Is  presently  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  further  requests 
that  you  use  your  good  otHces  toward  ob- 
taining hearings  by  the  committee  on  this 
legislation. 

H  R.  358  W.IS  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Casey  of  Texas  and  would  provide  for  a  tax 
deduction  up  to  5750  00  for  "the  repair  or 
Improvement  of  property  used  by  tlio  tax- 
payer as  his  principal  residence"  and  also 
would  permit  amortization  iver  a  60  month 
period  tor  owner  or  rental  housing  who  re- 
habilitate or  restore  such  property  We  be- 
lieve this  legislation  to  be  sound  and  timely 
and  that  assisting  in  Its  passage  during  this 
session  of  Congress  Is  worthy  of  our  besT 
efforts 

The  plight  of  many  home  owners  today  Is 
pathetic.  Many  do  not  have  large  Increas- 
ing incomes.  While  pride  of  ownership  makes 
proper  maintenance  of  one  residence  most 
desirable,  even  increasinkj  taxes  on  Income 
and  real  estate,  plus  Increasing  living  costs, 
leaves  little  remaining  for  home  upkeep 
and  repair  Some  Incentive  must  be  provided 
to  properly  maintain  these  residences.  If 
this  Is  not  done  the  alternative  will  be  a 
further  need  for  federal  appropriations  to 
rehabilitate  blighted  areas.  The  present  Con- 
gress hiis  been  faced  with  the  need  of  pro- 
viding astronomical  sums  for  such  purposes. 
Enactment  r-i  HH  ioH  wnid  pr'.'Hle  the 
Incentive  and  would  lessen  the  need  for  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  rehabilitation 

Some  will  oppose  this  legislation  claiming 
that  the  Federal  Oo\ernment  will  face  a 
heavy  revenue  loss.  We  cannot  accept  such 
reasoning  as  being  tactual.  Enactment  of  this 
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proposed  legislation  would  Increase  employ- 
ment in  building  material  manufacturing 
plants,  help  provide  full  employment  icr 
those  workmen  required  in  making  Improve- 
ment and  repairs,  and  would  Increase  the 
number  of  job  opportunities  for  the  under- 
employed Such  increase  in  employmen* 
would  thus  provide  greater  revenue  to  the 
government  througli  earnings  taxes.  In  con- 
clusion, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  en- 
actment of  H  R  358  Is  Just  good  business 
policy. 

It  enhances  prUate  Ini'latlvn  provides  an 
Incentive  to  the  heretofore  neglected  na- 
tion's homeowners,  provides  preater  emplov- 
ment  opportunities.  Increases  property  val- 
ues and  further  maintains  what  we  like  tn 
call  our  "high  American  Standard  of  Liv. 
lag". 

Your  active  participation  In  a  speedy  en- 
actment of  H  R.  358  is  urged  and  will  be 
appreciated 

Sincerely, 

Al  Shcster. 
Executive  Secretarv 


Turn  to  God 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

IF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOf.SE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Frhruan/  12. 1U68 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  consider  n 
a  high  privilege  to  submit  lor  repnntitiL' 
ill  the  CoNnRESsioNAi,  Riicord  the  address 
delivered  by  Ge:i.  Harold  K.  .Jolm.sau 
Chief  of  Staff.  US.  Army,  at  the  annual 
Pifsidential  prayer  breakfast,  held  on 
February  1,  1968  Tiie  addre.ss  is  tn- 
ntled,  "funi  to  God": 

TfRN  ro  God 
(The  .innual  Presidential  Prayer  Urc.k- 
f:ust."  held  un  February  1.  w.is  attended  hv 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  .severul 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  the  Governfirs  ol  seven  States,  huh 
nruUtary  officers,  and  many  members  of  Con- 
fess. The  1  unction  was  arranged  by  'he 
Prayer  Breakfttst  Groups  of  the  Senate  imd 
the  House  More  than  1.000  persons — mo-UU 
from  the  G<ivernment — were  present.  An  ex- 
cerpt from  a  stirring  .;ddress  follows.  — Dj '.id 
L.twrence.  Editor  i 

I  Bv  General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief  of 
Stiur.  U.S.  Army) 

For  my  text  I  turn  to  the  Letter  of  James. 
.3rd  Chapter,  the  13th  through  the  18th 
Verses    I   use  the  Phillips  translation: 

".\re  there  some  wise  and  under.'=tand:ng 
men  among  yoti?  Then  your  lives  will  be  an 
example  of  the  humility  that  Is  born  of  true 
wisdom.  But  If  your  heart  is  full  of  rlv.ilrv 
and  bitter  Jealovtsy.  then  do  not  boast  nf 
your  wtsdom — don't  deny  the  truth  that  y(  u 
must  recoitnlze   In  your  Inmost  heart 

"You  may  acquire  a  certain  .superficial  wis- 
dom, but  It  does  not  come  from  God--;t 
comes  rrom  this  world,  from  your  own  lower 
nattire.  even  from  the  devil.  For  wherever 
you  find  Jealously  and  rUalry  you  also  find 
dl.sharmony    .iiiU   all   other   'tcinds   of   evil 

"The  wisdom  that  comes  from  God  is  first 
utterly  pure,  then  peace-loving,  ttentle,  ap- 
proachable full  of  tolerant  thouithts  und 
kindly  actions  with  no  breath  of  lavoritism 
or  hint  of  hypocrisy.  .A.nd  the  •wise  arc  peace- 
makers who  i;o  on  quietly  .sowing  for  a  har- 
vest of  righteousness— In  other  people  acd 
In  themselves." 

Our  Nation  today  is  troubled  and  uneasy 
We  have  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  and  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  We  have  those  who  believe  we  are  not 
doing  enough  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
those    who   believe    that    we   are    not   doing 
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enough  lor  the  underprivileged  of  our  own 
country  We  have  those  who  believe  that 
we  are  fostering  and  harboring  a  segment  of 
parasites  within  our  population.  'We  have 
those  who  believe  that  the  laws  of  our  land 
c.in  be  tlouted  and  that  they  can  choose 
the  laws  they  will  obey  and  the  laws  they  will 
Ignore  We  iiave  those  who  believe  that  dis- 
respect for  the  law  bhould  be  confronted 
with  the  club  or  a  gun.  P.irents  across  our 
land  are  concerned  with  the  use  of  drugs  and 
dope  among  our  young  people. 

So,  where  do  we  turn?  What  do  we  do? 
How  many  of  us — referring  back  to  James — 
"...  deny  the  truth  that  you  must  recognize 
in  your  inmost  heart"?  How  many  of  us 
have  plven  real  thought  to  the  command- 
inein  that  was  read  in  auT  first  scripture: 
And  thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
und  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in 
thine  heart.'".' 

We  are  a  part  of  a  social  structure  that  is 
ttrowlng  more  crowded  with  each  passing 
day.  It  Is  becoming  more  difficult  for  an 
individual  to  establish  an  identity.  The  older 
among  us  are  too  busy  and  loo  preoccupied 
to  communicate  with  the  younger.  Our  con- 
sciences become  hardened  by  continuing  ex- 
posure U)  both  the  contemptible  and  the 
pitiable.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  take  correc- 
tive measures,  we  offer  at  first  only  our 
contempt  or  our  pity.  Contempt  and  pity 
give  way  to  acceptance.  Acceptance  leads 
finally  to  the  worst  attitude  of  all— uneasy 
indliference.  anomalous  as  that  may  seem. 
We  ignore  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  dis- 
tasteful or  the  hard  to  solve  problem  will 
somehow  go  away. 

I  wonder  if  it  isn't  time  for  each  of  us 
to  rellect  upon  the  8th  and  9th  Verses  of  the 
4lh  Chapter  uf  Genesis.  Remember  that,  after 
Cain  slew  his  brother,  the  Lord  said  to  Cain, 
Where  is  .•\bel,  thy  brother?"  Cain  replied, 
'I  know  not.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Ilic  answer  is  yes.  I  am  my  brother's 
keeper.  Each  of  us  is  his  brother's  keeper, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  God  all  of  us  are  brothers. 
We  dare  not  be  Indifferent  to  our  brothers' 
needs,  whether  those  needs  be  material, 
.■^pinttial,  or  just  plain  communication. 

Tliere  is  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  this 
world— turn  to  God.  There  is  a  solution  to 
the  conflicts  between  nations — turn  to  God. 
There  Is  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  of  our  streets— turn  to  God.  Not 
In  a  .superficial  way,  but  in  a  human  and 
compassionate  way — as  man  to  man  and 
iriend  to  friend.  There  is  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  otir  young — together  with  them, 
turn  to  God. 

'What's  in  it  for  me?"  Just  the  satisfac- 
tion of  becoming  a  compassionate  human 
being. 

Finally,  if  we  ever  wonder  how  far  we 
should  carry  our  love  for  one  another,  re- 
member that  Jesus  was  not  content  with 
the  old  commandment  to  love  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves.  True  to  His  manner.  He  added 
Blorlous  new  dimensions  to  that  Injunction 
by  saying,  In  the  words  of  our  final  text, 
"This  is  my  commandment.  That  ye  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you." 

We  can  never  hope  to  match  His  match- 
less love,  but  we  grow  in  grace  and  glory 
every  time  wc  try. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  12, 1968 

Mr.    GALLAGHER.    Mr.    Speaker.    2 
weeks  ago,  the  Congress  paid  tribute  to 
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the  50th  anniversary  of  the  short-lived 
free  government  of  the  Ukraine.  Many 
of  us  drew  the  parallel  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  aggressive  and  expansive  com- 
munism which  has  shattered  the  legiti- 
mate desires  of  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
new  colonialism  that  employs  commu- 
nism as  an  allegedly  liberating  force  from 
governments  favorable  to  the  Western 
idea  of  a  free  and  open  society. 

The  continued  courage  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  their  unshakeable  desire 
to  recapture  their  own  destiny  nakedly 
reveals  the  cynical  use  of  nationalism  as 
the  tip  of  a  tyrannical  spear.  Many  na- 
tions in  the  less  developed  portions  of  the 
world  are  now  being  manipulated  by 
Communists  posing  as  patriots.  As  the 
Ukraine  was  the  first  to  feel  the  weight 
of  Soviet  communism  imposed  by  force, 
their  unending  struggle  to  assert  a  true 
nationalism  and  the  consequent  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  repression  of  their 
attempts  at  freedom  represents  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  opinion, 
held  by  some  around  the  world,  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  threat  to  the 
full  expression  of  a  nation's  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  10  brings  into  sharp  focus  the 
ultimate  result  of  a  war  of  national  lib- 
eration for  an  independent  nationality 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  all  those  with 
.short  memories  who  believe  that  the  em- 
brace of  the  Soviet  bear  is  warm  and 
comforting  or  that  communLsm  guaran- 
tees a  government  responsive  to  a  people's 
needs : 

Ferment  in  the  Ukraine 

The  Infamous  judicial  frame-ups  of  dis- 
sident literary  intellectuals  in  Moscow  in 
recent  years  are  apparently  only  part  of  a 
broader  revival  of  Soviet  secret  police  activity 
and  ruthlessness. 

That  Is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  recent 
revelations  about  the  persecution  of  inde- 
pendent-minded Ukrainian  intellectuals  who 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  today's 
K.G.B.  has  forgotten  none  of  the  tricks  of 
Stalin's  old  N.K.V.D.  And  the  Ukrainian 
heretics  have  also  had  to  learn  at  high  cost 
that  slave-labor  camps  like  those  In  which 
Solzhenitsyn's  Ivan  Denisovlch  underwent  his 
ordeal  belong  to  contemporary  Soviet  life, 
not  merely  to  history. 

But  an  important  element  distinguishes 
the  Ukrainian  terror  campaign  from  that  in 
Moscow.  The  secret  police  Is  lioundlng  the 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  because  of  their  na- 
tionalism, a  sentiment  which  has  been  reborn 
in  a  generation  conceived  and  raised  under 
Soviet  rule.  A  Ukrainian  does  not  have  to  be 
very  perceptive  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
vaunted  equality  of  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  sham. 

In  great  Ukrainian  cities  like  Kiev,  Khar- 
kov and  Odessa,  Ukrainian  language  and  cul- 
ture occupy  the  role  of  poor  relations  to  the 
Russian  language  and  culture.  Moscow  ob- 
viously fears  that  sensitivity  to  such  affronts 
may  make  some  Ukrainians  reflect  that  if  the 
Ukraine  were  independent  Its  rich  natural 
resources,  highly  developed  modern  industry 
and  educated  population  would  put  It  on  a 
par  with  nations  like  Prance  and  West 
Germany. 

Outside  the  Communist  bloc  Moscow's 
propaganda  seeks  to  Inflame  nationalism  as 
a  force  against  the  West,  cheering  on  Arabs 
against  Israel,  Angolans  against  Portugal,  and 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  against  the  British,  Can 
there  be  any  surprise  then  that  intelligent 
non-Russians  In  the  Soviet  Union  see  the  apt- 
ness of  this  antl-colonlal  propaganda  to  their 
own  situation,  problems  and  aspirations? 
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Project  Concern 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12, 1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  birthday  of  one  of 
the  most  humane  and  worthwhile  enter- 
prises with  which  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  associated.  Five  years  ago. 
Dr.  James  W.  Tun^in — minister,  physi- 
cian and  practical  dreamer — saw  the  be- 
ginnings of  realization  of  his  greatest 
dream.  He  launched,  in  Hong  Kong,  Proj- 
ect Concern,  an  independent  nonprofit 
organization  offering  medical  care  to  the 
needy  of  all  ages. 

The  project's  first  year  of  field  activity 
was  filled  with  challenges,  but  the  dedi- 
cation and  talent  of  Dr.  Turpin  and  his 
associates  were  equal  to  the  task. 

From  its  initial  small  staff.  Project 
Concern  has  grown  to  an  international 
staff  of  more  than  137  doctors,  nurses, 
jiharmacists,  laboratory  technicians, 
teachers.  X-ray  technicians  and  support- 
ing staff — and  volunteers  from  more 
than  30  countries  serving  in  many 
capacities. 

Five  years  after  its  inception.  Project 
Concern  can  point  with  justifiable  pride 
to  some  remarkable  accomplishments: 

Project  Concern  has  registered  more 
than  half  a  million  patient  visits  in 
Hong  Kong,  South  Vietnam  and  Mexico. 

Project  Concern  has  established  in 
Hong  Kong  four  outpatient  medical 
clinics  and  now  operates  both  a  feeding 
l^rogram  for  more  than  1,000  children 
and  a  school  ijrogram  for  over  400 
students. 

Project  Concern  provides  hospital  serv- 
icfs  at  DaMpao.  Vietnam  and  a  mobile 
clinic  unit  which  pays  regular  visits  to 
more  than  two  dozen  villages  and  stra- 
tegic liamlets.  The  project  has  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Vietnamese 
Government  a  hospital  in  Dalat,  a  vil- 
lage medical  assistant^ — VMA — self-help- 
trainini?  program  for  local  young  men 
and  women,  and  gives  midwifery  train- 
ing to  young  women  hospital  medical  as- 
sistant— HMA — graduates. 

Project  Concern  operates,  in  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  an  out-patient  clinic,  a  mater- 
nity and  pediatric  ward,  a  .school  for  300 
children,  and  a  feeding  and  clothing 
service. 

And  looking  always  to  the  future.  Proj- 
ect Concern  .soon  plans  to  build  Baja 
Calif. 's  first  mother-and-child  center.  It 
will  be  a  modern  and  thoroughly  equipped 
hospital  for  the  poor  livins  in  the  Tijuana 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Project  Con- 
cern and  Jim  Turpin.  the  extraordinary 
physician  and  humanist  who  inspires  its 
operations,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a 
message  authored  by  Jim  Turpin  and  ap- 
propriately called,  "A  New  Emancipation 
Proclamation": 

A  New  EMANcrPATioN  Proclamation 

They  call  me  a  free  man.  But  am  I  truly 
free?  In  my  world  I  find  hungry,  sick,  poor 
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and  Illiterate  people  They  are  shackled  by 
chains  they  cannot  loosen  U  seems  'heir 
bonds  reich  out  and  rob  me  of  part  of  my 
freedom,  and  partial  freedom  la  no  freedom 
at  all 

All  men  yearn  to  be  fully  free,  they  from 
their  wint  I  from  their  need  of  me  I  can 
chcmse  to  attempt  ellmlnati.TK  rhem  or  their 
need  Un.ible  to  Justify  'heir  unnecessary 
death.  I  choose  to  help  them  become  self- 
.sufflfient 

Be    It    therefore    proclaimed    that- 

1  No  man  is  free  as  long  as  even  one  man 
Is  held  in  the  bond-tije  of  hunger,  human 
servitude   or   aependency   on   others; 

2  A  man  free  only  to  be  huni?ry  slclc  poor 
or   Illiterate    knriws   no   true   freedtim: 

3  All  men  everywhere  vearn  for  escape 
from  -iuch  privations; 

4  My  freetlom  is  a  freedom  to  be  Involved 
with  them  in  establishing  their  Independ- 
ence: 

3  UUlm-ite  freedom  will  be  ours  only  when 
this  i<rowl.Ti?  concern  reaches  all  men. 

Project  Concern  Invites  you  to  Join  us  In 
this  new  Emancipation  Proc:am.itlon  Prom 
the  youngest  school  child  to  our  oldes'  'free- 
dom nghter."  we  trust  you  will  become  even 
more  deeply  involved  In  the  Joy  of  freeing 
others — tlow' 


Cold  War  Eicalation  in  the  Mediterranean 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 
yrnndaij.  F^-br'iaru   12   1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  not 
nearlv  enouKh  publicitv  has  been  given 
to  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  m  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  recent  past  The  Febru- 
ar\-  5.  1968.  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Report,  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
American  Security  Council,  zeroes  in  on 
efforts  bv  the  Soviets  to  expand  their 
influence  in  this  area  States  Holmes 
Alexander,  the  ?uest  editor  of  Febru- 
ar\-  5  issue : 

L.xilc  north  >if  Britain,  look  south  of  France, 
the  Ru."slans  are  outflanking  the  landlocked 
stalemate  In  the  heart  ^f  Europe  The  com- 
bined n:\vles  of  NATO,  which  Is  longhand  for 
the  ','  S  .Arl.mV.c  F'eet.  were  supposed  to 
prevent  this  breakout,  but  the  rul^s  of  the 
Cold  War  favor  the  enemy  The  craftv  Sovlet,<i 
are  winning  posltlons-ln-stren^h  that  can 
be  aa  disastrous  to  the  Free  World  as  Trafal- 
mr  w.u-  to  'he  French  and  the  loss  of  Suez 
wa-s  to  the  British 

The  Soviet  buildup  was  confirmed  by 
representatives  to  NATO  in  December  of 
la-st  vear  at  a  3-day  conference  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Allies  According  to  the 
NATO  ^'roup  there  had  been  a  '•marked 
expansion"  in  Soviet  forces  :n  the  Medi- 
terranean during  the  last  vear 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  has  been 
a  squabble  tjetween  Congress  and  the 
Deft-"..-e  Depairmeiit  cop.cerninK  the 
building  of  nuclear  vessels  According  to 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1967.  Congress.  18  months  ago 
ordered  the  Defense  Department  to  build 
two  nuclear-powered  fr.gates  at  a  total 
co.st  of  s:>8  million  But  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S  McNam  ini  demurred  and 
C('n=;:ess  asirt'ed  merely  to  '  un^e'  that  a 
start  be  made  toward  a  nuclear  .surface 
fleet 

In  the  following  article,  the  author 
recommends  that  we  "give  the  American 
Navy  whatever  it  needs  to  do  the  job." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Is  certainly  prudent  advice  in  view 
of  the  Soviet  effort  in  the  Mediterranean 
over  the  past  year 

I  include  the  article,  "The  View  Prom 
Grosvenor  Square."  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der, in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The    Vifw    From    Gro.svfnor    Sot- are      Cold 
War   Es<  ai.ation    in   the   Mror rrRRANKAN 
Arlmlral    John    S     McCiln     Jr      a    seadog 
of  bull  terrier  pol.se  and  rightlnu  vropensltles. 
paces    his    headquarters.    Grosvenor    Square 
Umdon    and  growls  with  frustriMon    He  has 
reasun    McCain  Is  Ciimniaiuler  In  chief,   US 
Naval  forces.  Europe   The  Amcrli'an  strategic 
concept  for  this  part  of  the  world  sometimes 
seems  as  tattered  a.s  a  shell-torn  battle  flag 
U<ik     north     of     Britain,     look     south     of 
France,    the    Ru.sslan.s    are    outll.mklng    the 
landlocked  stalemate  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
The  combined  navies  of  NATO,  which  Is  long- 
hand for  the  U  S    Atlantic  Fleet,   were  sup- 
posed to  prevent  this  breakout,  but  the  rules 
of  the  Cold  War  fa-or  the  .niemv   The  crafty 
Soviets    are    winning    poRUlon.'-in-strength 
that  can  he  as  dlsa-strous  to  the  Free  World 
as  Trafalgar  wa.s  to  the  French  and  the  loss 
of  Suez  w.is  to  the  British 

One  must  go  to  foreign  reference  for  apt 
analogies  The  U  S  Navy  has  never  lost  a 
major  engagement  that  endangered  Its  role 
as  a  world  power  Today  we  are  slipping  to- 
ward an  Apocalvpse  catastrophe  both  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
McCain  can  see  whafs  coming  Never  was  a 
vlctorv-mlnded  sailor  m  such  a  tight  set  of 
psychological  irons  He  cannot  order  a  shot 
in  anger,  and  does  not  feel  free  to  talk  for 
quotation  He  can  only  describe  the  har- 
rowing situation,  as  he  did  to  this  news- 
man, and  exhort  the  scribe  to  check  It  out 
and  report  It 

McCains  parting  remark  was  to  bid  his 
visitor,  headed  Into  the  Middle  East,  to  be 
.sure  and  inter',  lew  American  ship  comman- 
ders in  the  Mediterranean  But  .i  few  weeks 
later,  three  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  ap- 
proached Istanbul.  Ttirkey  .iiul  wpre  pre- 
vented from  landing  at  that  NATO  p<'rt  bv 
a  mob  of  student -demonstraiors  .And  In 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  when  the  reporter  asked 
Ambassador  Dwlght  Porrer  when  and  If  the 
Fleet  might  dock,  the  story  was  much  the 
same  The  people  and  government  of  Leb- 
anon were  friendly,  said  the  Amba.ssadt>r,  hut 
the  dock  workers'  union  wasn't  -hence  no 
shore  leaves  for  American  sailors 

These  tawdrv  examples  indicate  'he  qiian- 
darv  of  American  seupower,  and  the  vacuum 
which  the  Russian  Navy  is  movlni:  to  ::11  The 
Sixth  Fleet,  a  detachment  of  'he  Atlantic 
Fleet,  has  the  dual  purpose  of  malnt.ilning 
peace  and  friendship  In  the  Mediterranean 
world  and  of  buttressing  that  flank  .,f  NATO. 
The  purpose  of  the  Russian  presence  Is  to 
nullify  our  efforts  and  to  bring  rhe  entire 
area  into  the  Communist  sphere  Ttidav  there 
isn't  anywhere  along  the  Med's  eastern  and 
southern  shires  (unless  It's  Haifa.  Is^rael. 
which  we  diplomatically  avoid)  that  our 
sailors  are  welcome 

But  Russian  sailors,  intensely  Indoctri- 
nated f  ir  super-correct  behavior  and  ex- 
aggerated friendliness,  .are  warmly  received 
at  Latakla  In  Syria  and  Alexandn.i  md  Port 
Said.  Egypt  Recently,  a  delegation  of  Ru.s.slan 
Navy  officers  made  a  hush-hush  call  at 
Mers-el-Keblr  in  Algeria,  two  tho\;.sand  miles 
from  the  Soviet  homeland  Actually,  :t  wasn't 
i  social  visit  Mers-el-Kcblr  Is  a  Freiu'h-bullt 
navy  biise.  stion  'jj  piiss  Into  Algerian  con- 
trol! and  It  had  been  receiving  Soviet 
freighters  which  reportedly  were  bringing  90- 
foot  m:ssi!e&. 

The  turn  of  events  In  the  Mediterranean 
stAggers  the  Imagination  and  mocks  the  wit- 
ness of  personal  observation  At  the  tune  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  (these  se!f-,Lime 
Soviet  freighters  were  probably  there  i  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  with  its  two  carriers,  two  cruis- 
ers, its  Polaris  submarines  and  +0-odd  other 
ves-sels.  WHS  supreme  In  'he  waters  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  Russians  had  only 
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two  to  four  ships  In  the  million  square-mile 
spread,  and  these  were  there  under  the  sorry 
pennants  of  a  livser's  legend,  since  Russia  for 
centuries  hadn't  been  able  lo  win  at  sea  ,in<i 
had  many  times  failed  to  establLsh  herself 
in  warm  water 

Despite  .ittempta  to  take  advantage  of  the 
earlv  Cvprus  troubles  Russia  placed  no  more 
than  10  or  12  ships  in  the  urea  in  Jn'iunrv 
'67  Then,  suddenly,  with  the  Arab-Israeli 
June  war.  the  Soviet  had  47  ships,  itlmost 
equal  to  the  Sixth  Fleet's  normal  complement 
of  50  Tlie  Communists  were  not  merely 
ni;iklng  a  show  of  force  Tlielr  two  crtilspr>: 
numerous  destroyers  and  submarines  werr 
ml.sBlle-armed  to'fl^ht.  but  more  especially 
they  had  the  short-rance  missiles  :iiid  tor 
pedoes  for  commerce  raiding.  Particularly 
in'rlgulni;  .iiid  alarmliitr  t'l  .American  ob- 
servers were  two  Ru.ssian  assuilt  ships 
cArrtble  of  putting  1000  flchtlng  men  <>n 
Ijeach  heads  T\\e  US  Marine  detachment 
1500  stronst.  vv.as  not  much  larger  Supremacy 
had  pa-ssed  from  American  hands,  and  >^i!- 
perlorlty  was  In  .ontention 

In  a  pitched  battle,  there's  no  doubt  ih-t 
the  Sixth  Fleet  has  the  seapower.  ;iirpower 
and  nuclear  sock  to  blast  the  Ru.s.sians  off 
the  water  and  out  of  their  home  cltle«  It's 
the  Cold  War  positioning,  where  blufT  and 
audacity  are  the  plays,  that  we  are  laslr?. 
The  pr.cmv  is  roaming  the  Medltcrraneaii. 
once  a  NATO  lake.  In  frowning  '.;ray  h;i;.s 
that  plainly  tell  the  helpless,  poverfy-ric- 
den,  unstable  inhabitants  that  the  .'^ame 
force  which  rules  In  East  Europe  is  rtimd- 
Ing  offshore  from  their  vulnerable  penlnsuUis 
and  scattered  Islands.  In  three  years  'he 
Soviet  presence,  measured  In  shlp-d.'ivs.  h's 
increased  600  percent. 

Before  examining  the  Soviet  sea  mon.=^'er 
more  closely,  we  must  notice  the  other  cL.w 
of  the  plnccr  which  the  Admiral  -A-atches 
from  Grosvenor  Square  This  talon  arches 
out  from  the  Baltic  Sea  and  down  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  where  Soviet  luiclear-rirlven 
nuclear-armed  submarines  hide  under  !c« 
..nd  ICC  Die  Norwecl:in  Se.i.  ■■«  lh,U  n.Ulon's 
Atlantic  coast.  Is  the  practice  ground  r  r 
Russian  war  games  which  h:ive  incrcasfd 
eveiT  ve;ir  In  p.irtlclpants  md  complexity 
The  make-believe  battles  arc  between  ftirf.ice 
ships,  and  between  submarines  that  ire 
pitted  against  landbased  aircraft.  From  Mc- 
Cain's viewpoint,  all  this  dumm.y  practice 
for  cutting  the  Western  world's  lifeline  '  e- 
tween  North  America  and  West  Europe 

In  l\v  J  w.rld  -Aars.  the  Battle  of  'he  A'- 
lanllc  was  crucial  to  eventual  victory.  Today. 
with  Britain  deficient  as  a  naval  force  .-.nd 
Prantp  an  arrant  dererter.  it's  very  much  v.p 
to  the  US.  Navy's  Eastern  Atlantic  Comm.ind 
which,  like  the  Sixth  Fleet,  is  beins;  drained 
■  if  men  and  materials  for  the  '.var  :n  A.sla. 
Again.  If  It  came  to  shooting,  there's  little 
doubt  that  the  Russian  flotillas  would  end 
up  with  Davy  Jones.  But  In  Cold  War  tenn.<5 
the  Communists  are  exerting  a  relentless  .>nd 
simultaneous  abrasion  upon  the  morale  rif.d 
confidence  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  the 
northern  NATO  partners,  and  upon  Greece. 
Turkey  and  Italy,  the  southern  partners - 
Meanwhile,  an  Inexorable  time  factor  eeexs 
running  everywhere  in  favor  of  the  enemy. 
We  must  ask  whence  came  this  em.ert'enre 
of  Soviet  seapoaer  The  qua.si-peaceful  mani- 
festations can  be  taken  .u  outcropplnjs  ■  f 
scientific  and  industrial  growth  Russia  is 
the  fastest  moving  nation  of  all  in  fish  cu!- 
ture.  with  protein  factories  off  every  coast 
In  the  world  She  has  200  r<reanographic  iiid 
hydrosraphic  research  vessels  at  work.  Her 
merchant  marine  calls  at  500  pons  in  61 
coui. tries,  and  ranks  far  better  than  our  own. 
Nearly  all  these  craft  are  of  postwar  con- 
struction and  equipped  with  the  best  of 
modern  devices  Since  ConununLst  statecrait 
is  total,  we  have  to  assume  that  every  moving 
Soviet  object  In  water,  air  and  space  Is  an 
active  githerer  of  military  InteHlgence  and 
of  potential  use  In  warfare 

Slavic  creativeness  accounts  for  much,  but 
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the  Western  World  never  expected  Mother 
Russia's  womb  to  deliver  an  armada  of  war- 
ships In  an  abnormally  short  period  of 
gestation.  Tradition  was  against  It.  Professor 
James  Bllllngton.  the  AmerlciUi  Russologlst, 
writes  that  fear  of  the  sea  "was  perhaps  to 
be  expected  amontr  an  earthbound  people 
whose  discovery  of  the  sea  coincided  with 
their  traumatic  discovery  of  the  outside 
world."  Czarlst  Russia  almost  never  had  a 
sea  victory  over  its  maritime  nelghix)rs. 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  unless  allied  with  such 
seagoing  powers  as  Britain  and  Prance.  On 
occasion  a  Russian  fleet  would  lurch  out 
from  the  Bosporus  to  make  a  grab  at  the 
Greek  Island  of  Corfu,  the  Ionian  Islands 
,'ind  even  at  Crete  midway  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean But  these  conquests  never  held.  An 
iinibltlous  naval  program  was  blitzed  out  of 
existence  by  the  Nazis,  and  Russian  sub- 
marine forays  in  World  War  II  were  reckless 
but  feckless  As  recently  as  Khrushchev's 
rrt'lme.  the  Soviet  Navy  was  a  coastal  defense 
i;:ilt.  Programs  for  aircraft  carriers  were 
begun  and  cancelled 

But,  if  US  Navy  thinkers  are  right,  the 
modern  Kremlin  discovered  a  tenuotis  rela- 
tionship Ijetween  guerilla  warfare  and  opera- 
tions at  sea.  The  so-called  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" could  be  fought  on  oceans  as  well  as 
in  Jungles.  If  the  capitalist  powers  were  weak 
by  being  over-wealthy  and  too  democratic, 
they  were  also  awkward  In  being  dependent 
i;:von  their  long  seallnes  of  supply.  Admiral 
Gorchkov,  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  wrote 
m  1963: 

"Atomic  submarines  are  the  foundation  of 
combat  might  .  .  .  New  submarines,  aircraft 
and  surface  ships  with  the  powerful  weapons 
lave  radically  changed  former  concepts  of 
t!;e  Navy's  missions. 

Soviet  leaders  made  use  of  the  Toynbee 
principle  of  challenge-and-response.  Natural 
h mdlcaps  of  the  landmass.  Inland  seas  and 
Ice-locked  harbors  could  be  turned  to  ad- 
v.mtage.  Shipyards  could  operate  in  the  In- 
tenor  without  much  foreign  scrutiny.  The 
tour  great  fleets  at  the  coastlines  of  the  Arc- 
tic, the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
P  -iflc  could  be  centrally  supplied  by  Intersea 
:.■  nsfers. 

There  tvas  m  inland  route  of  every  ocean. 
nie  Volga-Dan  canal  system  connects  the 
C.splan  Sea  with  the  Black  Sea  which  has 
tcress  into  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  Marllnskl 
c.-.nal  system  connects  the  Baltic-White  Sea 
waterway  with  the  Volga  River.  But  by  far 
th?  most  impressive  link  in  the  USSR's  inter- 
sea exchange  is  the  Northern  Arctic  Sea 
rtjute  which  allows  Soviet  ships  to  pass  from 
European  Russia  to  Asian  Russia  without 
>  ving  Soviet  territorial  waters.  The  fog- 
'.-.roudcd.  ice-J-immed  passage  from  Mur- 
mansk, Just  behind  the  Scandinavian  penln- 
!•ul.^  on  the  Barents  Sea,  to  faroff  Vladivostok 
oil  the  P.iclfic  is  certainly  the  most  difficult 
rpsrular  sea  route  in  the  world,  and  It  may  be 
the  most  significant.  Writing  in  the  U.S. 
Niv?.l  Institute  Proceedings  for  December, 
1967.  Navy  C.iptaln  T.  J.  Laforest  calls  it  "an 
integral  geographic  part  of  the  Soviet  Master 
Pl.in  for  world  economic  domination." 

While  these  routes  were  carrying  shipping 
"  nd  ship  supplies,  twenty  Navy  officers  train- 
ing scho.-5ls  with  four  year  courses  in  navl- 
P-Mion.  gunnery,  engineering  and  general  sea- 
m  inship  were  turning  out  cadets  for  summer 
cr-jises  Lack  of  bases  was  another  handicap 
to  be  surmounted.  Russian  planners  copied 
American  "fieet  trains"  to  reach  distant  fleets, 
a:.i3  devised  floating  bases  in  weather-pro- 
i'??:ed  International  waters.  There  are  two 
principal  anchorages  in  the  Mediterranean, 
one  off  the  Greek  Island  of  PClthra;  another 
in  the  Tunisian  Gulf  of  Hammamet.  These 
■.o?:stic-depots  will  serve  very  well  until  the 
Rjssians  get  permanent  tie-up  harbors  In 
Eizypt.  Syria  and  Algeria,  with  a  possible 
rii:s5ile-base  at  the  latter  place  Just  opposite 
the  U.S.  Polaris  base  at  Rota.  Spain. 

Soviet  entrance  to  the  Medlteranean  Is  not 
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restrained  on  the  western  end.  past  Gibraltar. 
Turkey  controls  the  eastern  ingress  at  the 
Dardanelles,  but  the  Montrieux  Convention 
permits  peaceful  passage  of  ships  if  reported 
in  advance.  Turkey  has  qu.^rreled  with 
Greece,  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain  over  the  Cyprus 
affair,  and  has  become  progressively  friendly 
with  Russia,  despite  13  wars  in  'JOG  years  with 
the  Bear. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  guess  very  wildly 
about  Russian  capabilities  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  two  Soviet  cruisers  there  during 
the  Six  Day  War  are  identified  by  the  Penta- 
gon as  OCA-159  i  Sverdov  class)  and  CLG-145 
(Kirov  class),  both  heavi'.y  armed  with  six 
inch  guns  and  guided  missiles  The  destroyers 
and  submarines  are  also  missile-equipped. 
There  is  a  sizeable  complement  of  Ellnts 
(electronic  intelligence  trawlers)  that 
watches  every  American  move.  Soon  to  Join 
the  amphibious  assault  vessels  are  two  Rus- 
sian helicopter-carriers  for  putting  "navy-in- 
fantry" (the  Russian  equivalent  of  Marines) 
ashore.  Last  October,  in  an  ominous  exhibit 
of  strike-power,  an  Egyptian  Russian-made 
warship,  with  a  Russian-trained  crew, 
jumped  an  Israeli  destroyer.  The  EUnt  was 
destroyed  in  a  matter  of  minutes  with  Rus- 
sian-made Styx  sea-to-sea  missile  that  works 
by  automatic,  unjammable.  infrared,  homing 
guidance.  It  was  about  the  fastest  Job  of  de- 
struction  in   naval  history. 

As  U.S.  Navy  authorities  study  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  see  hostile  or  distrustful 
countries  In  an  almost  unbroken  line  east- 
ward from  Algeria  to  Turkey.  On  the  north- 
ern shore  they  see  the  client-nation  of 
Pranco  Spain,  the  ex-partner  of  Gaulllst 
Prance,  an  Italy  flanked  entirely  by  neu- 
tralist or  Communist  neighbors,  a  disturbed 
Greece  with  land  frontiers  up  against  Yugo- 
slavia. Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  a  changing 
Turkey  that  Is  contiguous  to  the  USSR  and 
Nasserlte  Syria. 

Only  the  sea-borders  of  these  nations  front 
on  Western  power,  which  means  the  Sixth 
Fleet.  When  American  ships  had  the  run  of 
the  Mediterranean,  a  comforting  blanket  of 
friendship  and  encouragement  covered  them 
all.  The  26,000  merchant  ships  which  carry 
99  percent  of  the  Imports  into  innumerable 
ports  and  Inlets  were  guarded  by  mighty  ves- 
sels, by  more  than  200  carrier-borne  war- 
planes,  by  underwater  arsenals  of  nuclear 
deterrence  and,  above  all.  by  the  immeasur- 
able prestige  of  an  invincible  custodian. 

But  today  the  Mediterranean  inhabitant 
and  politician  cannot  sight  a  hull  and  know 
it  almost  surely  has  to  be  a  guardian  of 
peace.  The  hull  might  be  a  merchant-raider, 
or  it  might  be  the  transport  of  some  landing 
party  to  support  a  Communist  coup. 

From  the  Grosvenor  Square  headquarters, 
the  plncer  prongs  say  that  Soviet  power  Is  no 
longer  contained  in  continental  Europe.  The 
only  known  way  to  meet  Communist  pene- 
tration on  land  or  sea  Is  by  the  employment 
of  such  manifestly  superior  force  In  which 
allies  have  complete  confidence.  Sadly,  the 
U.S.  Navy  can  no  longer  display  near-omnip- 
otence nor  offer  full  security. 

The  "drawdowns"  ordered  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  to  reinforce  the  Seventh 
Fleet  in  Asia  have  enfeebled  the  European 
naval  forces.  True,  as  McNamara  has  In- 
sisted, the  billets  are  filled  with  bodies  and 
the  Inventories  show  sufficient  supplies  on 
hand  or  on  order.  But  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  reporting  last  year, 
found  many  deficiencies:  "destroyer  es- 
corts .  .  .  unable  to  go  to  sea  .  .  .  short- 
ages of  trained  and  experienced  petty  of- 
ficers .  .  .  boatswains  mates,  electronic  tech- 
nicians, diesel  engineermen,  pvlatlon  ord- 
nancemen  .  .  .  many  pilots  billets  .  .  .  filled 
by  nonpllots." 

In  both  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Russians  are  approaching  naval 
parity.  The  deterrence  that  flows  from  Amer- 
ican superiority,  let  alone  supremacy.  Is  no 
longer  self-evident. 
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A  solution?  In  layman's  language — give 
the  American  Navy  whatever  it  needs  to  do 
the  job. 

Holmes  Alkxandria. 

Giiest  Editor. 


Vietcong  Offensive  Has  Devastating  Effect 
on  the  People 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  February  12.1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  analysis 
of  the  recent  events  in  Vietnam  aj^peared 
in  the  February  12  Newsweek.  Everett 
G,  Martin,  who  has  been  the  bureau  chief 
for  Newsweek  in  Saigon  until  recently, 
makes  a  most  sobering  statement  entitled 
"The  Devastating  Effect  on  the  People": 
The  De\'astating  EFn=:cT  on  the  People  -f- 
( By  Everett  G.Martin) 

{In  January,  after  viontlis  of  indirect  har- 
asf:mrnt,  the  South  Vietnamese  Gojemment 
effectively  expended  Newsweek's  Saigon  bureau 
chief  Everttt  Martin.  Tfiough  no  formal 
rea.'ion  wa.s  given  for  Die  i  jpuL-.ion,  the  I'vi- 
dent  cause  for  it  was  official  anger  at  News- 
week  articles  dealing  icittt  corruption  and  m- 
cptitude  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
Tient  and  Army.  Below.  Martin.  w)io  us  7iow  in 
New  York  pending  reassignment  to  Hong 
Kong,  reflects  on  the  current  Viet  Cong  offen- 
sive m  the  bght  of  his  two  years  in  Viet- 
nam.) 

Like  most  journalists  familiar  with  Viet- 
nam. I  have  long  been  unconvinced  by  the 
deluge  of  official  optimism  on  tlie  progress 
of  the  war.  Yet  when  the  enemy  attacked 
Last  week.  I  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  his 
daring  and  tenacity — and.  most  of  all.  by  his 
.ibility  t'j  ccxjrdlnate  Ins  a.ssaults  with  a  pre- 
cision he  liad  never  before  displayed. 

The  offensive  itself,  however,  came  .as  no 
surprise.  Fc^r  more  than  three  months,  it  has 
ijeen  apparent — or.  at  lea.st.  it  has  been  ap- 
parent to  newsmen  on  the  scene — that  the 
situation  in  Vietnam's  populated  ureas  was 
steadily  deteriorating.  There  'Aas.  first  of  all. 
•he  lact  that  all  enemy  forces  from  local 
guerrillas  to  main-force  units  were  'oetter 
armed  and  more  aggressive  than  ever  Ijefore 
and  that  enemy  defections  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment were  falling  off  sharply.  Time  and 
.iL'ain.  tiie  t-nemy  demonstr.ited  that  he  re- 
'.amed  complete  initiative  us  iie  drew  U.S. 
forces  oir  to  remote  border  are.'-s  and  simul- 
taneously demoralized  the  populated  areas 
t-U'  increa-singly  violent  attacks  on  provincial 
cities  and  villages.  With  U.S.  forces  spread 
ever  thinner,  it  was  clear  to  anyone  who 
traveled  the  countryside  that  the  main  roads 
were  no  longer  ;,s  safe  as  they  liad  been  and 
that  virtually  every  major  city  was  threat- 
ened by  encircling  guerrillas.  In  fact,  the 
enemy  l^ad  even  penetrated  the  most  prized 
example  of  successful  pacification — the  area 
around  Qui  Nhon. 

DOfBTS 

Now  all  the  fears  evoked  by  these  condi- 
tions have  become  reality — and  the  effect  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  only  be 
devastating.  With  good  reason,  rural  South 
Vietnamese  have  long  doubted  their  govern- 
ment's ability  to  defend  them,  hnt  today 
those  In  the  cities  who  tliought  they  were 
Immune  from  the  ■war  realize  that  tliey,  too. 
are  no  longer  safe.  Worse  yet.  they  now  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  capability  of  US.  power 
to  defend  them. 

Statements  that  US.  military  men  knew 
In  advance  that  the  enemy  would  attack, 
■while  Intended  lo  be  reassuring,  have  In  real- 
ity exactly  the  opposlt*  effect.  Last  year  after 
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Quang  Trl  was  nvemin  the  people  were  told 
the  attack  had  been  expectf-d  This  only 
upset  them  m  Te  and  they  asked  the  very 
practical  question  If  y"U  knew,  why 
couldn't  you  do  something  about  it^  " 

Furthermore,  the  statement  by  U  S  Am- 
bassador Ellsworth  Riinker  that  last  week's 
attacks  will  be  resented  by  the  Vletnan^ese 
population  and  will  hurt  the  Viet  Cong 
polltKally  Is  extremely  wishful  Things  Just 
don't  work  that  way  in  South  Vietnam  The 
Saigon  government  has  da  yet  railed  to  pro- 
vide the  people  with  any  reason  to  support  it, 
and  there  is  even  less  llkellho<jd  that  such 
support  will  be  forthcoming  now  It  is  far 
more  realistic  to  expect  ordln.irv  Vletni^niese 
to  rea.  c  the  same  way  thev  did  after  earlier 
Viet  Cung  attacks  on  the  cities  that  Is,  with 
even  greater  Indirference  to  the  efforta  of  the 
government  and  the  U  S  to  rally  their  sup- 
port And  i.ne  can  only  Imagine  the  reaction 
of  the  citizens  of  the  heavily  populated  cities 
of  Saigon,  Cholon  and  Hue  to  being  bom- 
barded by  their  own  planes  In  the  desperate 
effort  to  kill  the  guerillas  in  tnelr  midst 

U  S  computers  have  yet  to  churn  out  what 
the  effect  of  tl.e  Viet  Cong  offensive  has  been 
on  the  pacltiratlon  program,  but  before  I  left 
Vietnam  la.st  month  there  was  already 
mounrirm  evidence  that  It  was  nut  running 
cm  3ch*tlule    In  f.ict,  a  high  Vietnamese    iffl- 


clal  involved  In  tlie  progr;im  UAd  me  flatly 
that  paclrtcallon  would  not  work  He  may 
have  overdrawn  his  ca.se  but  he  said  that 
within  two  weeks  after  the  so-called  Revolu- 
tionary Development  teams  cane  into  a  ham- 
let they  are  so  demoralized  by  official  corrup- 
tion and  obstructionism  that  they  become 
ineffective 

Mnklng  a  hMmlet  secure  Is  often  said  to 
be  ao  per  cent  i;>f  pacification.  If  this  Is  true, 
then  last  week'.^  events  have  pushed  the  pro- 
gram back  to  its  beginnings,  for  the  one  cold 
fact  that  the  guerrillas  drove  home  last  week 
was  that  no  place  In  South  Vietnam  Is  secure. 

The  US  and  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments must  now  face  the  task  of  putting 
back  together  the  pieces  of  .i  puzzle  that  the 
Viet  Cong  were  all  too  handily  ,ible  to  smash. 
The  ffrst  effort  In  this  direction  has  been  the 
official  attempt  to  convince  the  world  and 
the  Vietnamese  people  that  the  enemy  paid 
an  intolerably  heavy  price  tor  his  victory. 
This  may  pro.e  irue,  but  official  estimates  of 
enemy  casualties  last  week  should  be  viewed 
with  the  utmost  skepticism  Body  counts  of 
enemy  df.id  are  ,it  best  iilwnys  open  to  iloubt: 
almost  every  repKsrter  In  Vietnam  has  his  own 
personal  example  of  Inflated  reports  of  enemy 
dead  in  battles  that  he  himself  has  observed. 
To  think  that  In  the  mUlst  of  last  week's 
ch.vos  and   breakdown  ot   i-ommunldtlons  a 


careful  tabulation  of  such  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  Oodles  was  .ictually  made  defies  logic 
and  contributes  lurther  to  the  credibility 
gap 

THREATS 

Of  more  importance  is  the  question  of 
what  %vlll  happen  to  the  tledgUng  democracy 
that  the  US  has  tried  so  tuird  to  loster, 
I'tivrn  the  state  of  open  warfare  ihroUf^hout 
Vietn.tm  lust  week  it  was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  de- 
clare ni.irtial  l.iw  But  in  the  heat  of  evet  ts. 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  one  thing 
••;.'  might  restore  the  shaken  faith  ot  Die 
Vlrtn;imese  people  would  be  to  see  repre- 
sentative government  linally  begin  to  func- 
tion 

It  IS  an  open  secret  In  Saigon  that  znany 
m  the  millt.iry  Junta  would  much  prefer  lo 
go  back  to  their  old  method  of  ruling  liy 
decree  with  complete  suppression  of  t>pposi- 
tion  opinion  The  capital  In  recent  weeks  has 
seethed  with  rumors  that  some  members  if 
the  Junta  might  stage  a  coup  to  brln*?  bick 
military  rule  Now  the  national  emergencv 
has  gUen  them  what  ihey  want  lor  tlie 
nioment.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  return  to 
inllltiry  rule  ;is  a  permanent  system  of  ^ty.. 
eriiment,  then  the  tragedy  that  befell  it.e 
South  Vletn.unese  last  week  will  ha\e 
reached   I's   tiillest   proportions. 
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SEIS ATE— yyednesday,  February  14,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  mendiaii. 
and  was  called  U:>  order  by  Hon.  Vance 
H,\RTKE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana, 

His  Beatitude  Elisha  II.  Armenian 
Orthodo.K  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer; 

We  come  from  the  holy  city  of  Jeru- 
sa:em  to  pray  with  this  augast  body  for 
armi-stice  a:.d  peace  m  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  declare  unto  you. 
that  you,  each  one  of  you,  your  very 
souls  are  the  essence  of  our  life,  the  life 
of  Jeriisa.ein.  the  life  of  Bethlehem,  the 
Life  of  Nazareth. 

We  live  m  you.  in  each  of  you:  m  your 
pursuit  of  peace,  in  your  quest  of  free- 
dom, in  your  thirst  of  serenity  and  love, 
our  life  has  deeper,  truer  meamn«. 

We  are  bound  up  inextricably  with 
the  soul  of  all  of  you  and  we  love  you 
with  iiifinite  love;  each  one  of  you,  each 
individual  ^oul  is  a  glowing  spark  of  that 
torch  eternal,  kindling  the  light  of  sui'- 
vival  for  us  within  the  ;sacred  and  hal- 
lowed walls  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher 

We  look  to  the  channel  of  your  being 
for  the  pulse  of  Jerusalem,  the  heart- 
beat of  Bethlehem:  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tendom's holy  shrines. 

Vested,  as  we  are,  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  ask  God's  blessing  up<Hi  you,  your 
blessed  country,  the  Government  of  this 
Republic,  the  President  of  these  United 
States  and  all  who  exercise  just  and 
rightful  authority.  May  you  continue  as 
the  repository  of  our  hope,  the  citadel 
of  our  courage  and  the  anchorage  of  our 
resolution. 

May  you  further  be  endowed  with  wis- 
dom equal  to  your  strength,  and  strength 
equal  to  your  lofty  .-^pirit,  and  courage 
commensurate  with  your  resijonsibilities, 
to  the  end  that  your  Nation  may  continue 
to  lead  ohe  world  in  the  advancement 
and  fulfillment  of  the  noble  goals  em- 
bodied in  your  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence and  persomf^ed  by  your  emancipa- 
tor, Abraham  Lincoln. 

O  Lord,  .source  of  our  faith,  in  Thy 
name  we  bless  this  iiudal  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  symbol  of  resur- 
rection and  revival  of  faith,  .so  that  the 
President,  who  will  receive  it  at  our  hand, 
will  continue  to  lead  this  Nation  in  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
.\men. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Ph:  SIDFNT  TRO  TEMPORE 

Washington.  D  C  .  February  14.  1968. 
Tn  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Vancb  Hartke.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cabl  Hayden, 
Presidcrit  pro  tempore. 

Mr  HARTKE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Actini:  President  pro  tempore. 


to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  resource  developments,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  .JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  .Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. Febnian.-  8.  1968.  and  Monday,  Feb- 
ru:i!-v  12.  1968,  be  dtspen.sed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
February  13,  1968,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  S.  1788)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


REPORT  OP  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  H 
DOC,  NO.  256  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  Pre.sident  of  ihe 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Report  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Two  weeks  ago.  on  January  18,  this 
agency  reported  to  me,  and  to  the  world, 
that  agreement  had  at  last  been  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  complete 
draft  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  :iu- 
clear  weapons.  The  draft  treaty,  wliich 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Na- 
lion  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva 
for  consideration  by  other  nations,  is  the 
most  significant  achievement  of  the 
A!4ency  suice  its  establishment  7  years 
ago. 

On  January  23,  I  forwarded  to  tlie 
Congress  a  request  that  the  life  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
be  extended  for  an  additional  3  years.  At 
that  time  I  noted  the  role  of  the  Agency 
in  bringing  us  close  to  the  final  concl'J- 
sion  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  ai.d 
ixjinted  out  that  the  treaty  "is  not  a  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  the  creation  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small. . . .  " 

While  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference,  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  pieparing  the  draft  treaty,  a 
reading  of  this  report  will  make  plain  the 


extent  to  which  the  draft  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  interests  and  views  of  the 
nations  which  do  not  now  have  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous 
neiiotiation,  we  have  learned  much  of  the 
concerns  and  desires  of  these  nations. 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  nuclear 
weaix)ns  they  want,  but  security;  not  the 
destiuctiveness  of  the  atom,  but  its  bene- 
fits. We  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
depth  of  worldwide  concern  about  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  non-nuclear  states  have  wanted 
their  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  matched  with  a  binding  pledge  by 
the  nuclear  powers  to  negotiate  a  halt 
in  the  arms  race.  They  have  not  asked 
that  the  treaty  require  us  to  stop  making 
nuclear  weapons,  or  to  divest  ourselves 
of  those  now  in  our  arsenals. 

But  they  have  asked  us  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  move  towards  that  ultimate 
goal.  They  feel  the  restraints  they  will 
voluntarily  accept  give  them  the  right 
to  .such  a  pledge. 

In  drafting  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  acknowledged  that  right. 

Under  Article  VI  of  the  draft  now  be- 
fore the  Disarmament  Committee,  the 
nuclear  nations  will  assume  a  solemn 
treaty  obligation  "to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  re- 
garding cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  disarmament,  ,  ,  ."  It  is  an 
obligation  the  United  States  will  under- 
take with  the  utmost  seriousness — for  it 
continues  a  policy  t)egun  in  1946,  when 
this  nation  offered  to  place  its  nuclear 
weapons  under  international  control.  We 
reaffirmed  that  obligation  at  Geneva 
when  the  Disarmament  Conference  con- 
vened there  six  years  ago. 

.\  reading  of  this  Report  shows  clearly 
that  the  United  States  is  pursuing  a 
broad  program  of  research  and  negotia- 
tion in  fulfillment  of  its  commitment  to 
disarmament.  The  non-proliferation 
treaty  now  under  consideration  is  an- 
other step  in  that  direction,  as  the  hot 
line  and  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  outer  space  agreement  were  before  it. 
No  nation  is  more  aware  of  the  perils 
in  the  increasingly  expert  destructive- 
ne?;-,  of  our  time  than  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  shares  this 
awareness. 

This  is  why  we  have  jointly  pledged 
our  nations  to  negotiate  towards  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  urgently 
desires  to  begin  discussions  with  the  So- 
Met  Union  about  the  buildup  of  offen- 
>r.e  and  defensive  missiles  on  both  sides. 
Such  discussions — and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  them,  in  principle  at  least — will  aim 
at  finding  ways  to  avoid  another  costly 
find  futile  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Our  hopes  that  talks  will  soon  begin 
reside  in  our  conviction  that  the  same 
mutual  interest  reflected  in  earlier 
a^ireements  is  present  here — a  mutual  in- 
terest in  stopping  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion and  refinement  of  these  munitions. 
The  obligations  of  the  non-prolifera- 
tic'n  treaty  will  reinforce  our  will  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
world  will  judge  us  by  our  performance. 
The  report  I  am  forwarding  today  is 


testimony  to  the  skill  and  determination 
with  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  is  supporting 
this  nation's  effort  to  keep  the  somber 
and  grim  elements  of  the  nuclear  pres- 
ent from  obliterating  the  promise  of  the 
future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  February  12.  1968. 


on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

.AS  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate,  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedines.  i 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Jlouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  tS.  1124)  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize  a  fire 
research  and  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  25)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  to  conduct 
an  inventory  and  study  of  the  Nation's 
estuaries  and  their  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  25)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  to  conduct  an  inventory 
and  study  of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and 
their  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tie  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HIS  BE- 
ATITUDE, ELISHA  II,  ARMENIAN 
PATRIARCH  OF  JERUSALEM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  today  to 
sponsor  the  distinguished  spiritual 
leader  who  delivered  such  an  inspiring 
invocation  to  this  Chamber.  His  Beati- 
tude, Elisha  II,  Armenian  Patriarch  of 
Jenisalem,  has  served  his  people  in 
Palestine  for  over  40  years,  first  as  a 
theologian  and  scholar,  then  in  various 
official  capacities  under  his  predecessors 
in  the  Patriarchate,  as  Archbishop  of 
Jeru.salem  and  finally,  since  June  1960,  as 
Patriarch  in  his  own  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  early  last 
week,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  this 
great,  spiritual  leader  and  humanitarian 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

and  biographical  sketch  were  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.Address  Deliverfd  by  His  Bfatittde  Elisha 

II.  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Jertsalem.  at 

THE  12th  Anni'al  Brotherhood  Conclave, 

M^RK1NC.  Bhothfrhocjd  Week  in  Con.H'NC- 

TioN   With   the  National   Conference  of 

Christians    and    Jews.    Tacinton.    Mass., 

FEBRUARy  n,  19(J8 

'Glory,  honour  and  peace  to  every  man 
that  worketh  first  to  the  Jew  And  also  to  the 
gentile." — Romans  II.  10, 

Dear  friends  and  brethren,  we  have  come 
;rom  the  Eternal  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  era- 
tile  of  the  great  religions  to  extend  to  you  the 
blessings  of  the  holy  places  and  the  greetings 
of  your  brethren  there,  who  day  and  night 
keep  vigil  tor  the  perpetuation  of  the  flame 
of  the  .'Almighty's  torch.  In  those  places  .<^acred 
to  rdl  of  usas  well  as  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  feel  greatly  honoured,  at  this  moment, 
to  be  Invited  to  this  assembly,  ■where  splrl- 
lual  and  friendly  lie.irt.s  have  gathered  to 
inedit,ite  and  ts  feel,  m  a  united  conscious- 
ness, the  welfare  cf  mankind.  However,  .^crtn- 
ity  and  peace  in  the  hearts  of  men  are 
imperative  factors  in  the  rcuUz:;ition  of  that 
beneficence,  which  beyond  any  doubt  is  the 
very  basic  foundation  for  prosperous  and 
fruitful  living. 

Needless,  even,  it  is  to  say  that  peace,  be- 
fore everything  else,  is  the  fruit  of  love — of 
that  sublime  virtue  which  befriends  indi- 
viduals and  peoples;  th..t  Imbues  Into  the 
.-tormy  and  muddy  hearts,  the  sanctity  of 
God's  feeling;  and  which,  endows  to  human 
consciousness  the  stainless  brHU;incy  of  re- 
splendent light  through  which  the  ii.dividual 
can  truly  perceive  and  come  to  know  himself 
as  well  as  his  neighbour. 

Religious  bodies,  as  v.-ell  a.«  their  represent- 
atives, in  order  to  be  able  to  be  together, 
must  be  capable  and  willing  to  love  one  an- 
other. Human  brotherhood  Is  more  of  a 
moral  communion  than  a  dogmatic  one.  If 
the  unity  of  faith  has  not  materialised  In 
the  past,'  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
men  have  not  approached  it  with  Love,  God 
is  the  oblect  of  our  fal'h.  and  God  is  Love. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  this  aim,  it 
is  necessary  for  every  church,  synagogue,  and 
mosque,  for  an  Instant  at  least,  to  tree  them- 
;>elves  from  the  fetters  of  obsUicIes  created 
by  historical  causes,  environmental  condi- 
tions, racial  considerations,  and  other  more 
or  less  materialist:"  reasonings  which  have 
limited  them  In  their  isolation. 
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QuatiK  Trl  was  overrm.  the  p^^ple  were  told 
the  att;iclt  had  been  expectfd  This  '>nly 
upset  them  mi're  and  they  asked  the  very 
practical  question  'If  you  knew,  why 
couldn't  you  do  something  about  It?" 

FMrthermore.  the  statement  by  U  S  Ani- 
barsailor  Ellsworth  Bunker  that  last  week's 
attacks  will  be  resented  by  the  Vietnamese 
population  and  will  hurt  the  Viet  Cong 
politically  Is  extremely  wishful  Things  Just 
don't  work  that  way  in  9<juth  Vietnam  Tne 
Saigon  guvernnient  has  as  yet  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  people  wU!i  any  reason  to  support  it, 
and  there  Is  even  less  likelihood  that  such 
support  will  be  forthcoming  now  It  is  far 
more  realistic  to  expect  ordln.iry  Vietnamese 
to  react  -.he  same  wav  thev  did  after  earlier 
Viet  Cong  attacks  on  the  cities  that  Is.  with 
even  greater  IndltTerence  to  ;he  efforts  of  the 
government  and  the  U  S  to  rallv  their  sup- 
p<3rt  And  one  can  only  imagine  the  reaction 
of  the  citizens  of  the  heavily  populated  cities 
of  Saigon.  Cholon  and  Hue  to  being  bom- 
barded by  their  own  planes  In  the  desperate 
effort  to  kill  the  guerillas  m  their  midst 

US  computers  have  yet  to  churn  out  what 
the  effect  of  the  Viet  Cong  offensive  ha.s  been 
on  the  pacir:catlon  program,  but  before  I  left 
Vietnam  last  month  there  was  already 
mountping  evidence  that  It  was  not  running 
iTH  sche^lule    In  fact,  a  high  Vietnamese  iiffi- 


olal  involved  In  the  program  U)ld  me  tlatly 
that  pacification  would  not  work  He  may 
have  overdrawn  hla  case  but  he  said  that 
within  two  weeks  after  the  so-called  Revolu- 
tionary Development  teams  come  into  a  ham- 
let they  are  so  demoralized  by  official  corrup- 
tion and  obstructli'nlsm  that  they  become 
ineffective 

M.Hklng  a  hamlet  secure  is  often  said  to 
be  ao  per  cent  of  pacification.  If  this  Is  true. 
;ben  last  week'-^  events  have  pushed  the  pro- 
,;rani  back  to  its  beuinnlnifs.  lor  the  one  cold 
fact  that  the  guerrillas  drove  home  last  week 
was  that  no  place  In  South  Vietnam  Is  secure. 

The  US  and  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments must  now  face  the  task  of  putting 
back  together  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle  that  the 
Viet  Cong  were  all  too  liandlly  able  to  smash, 
rhe  first  effort  in  this  direction  has  been  the 
official  attempt  to  convince  the  world  and 
the  Vietnamese  people  that  the  enemy  paid 
an  intolerably  heavy  price  for  his  victory. 
This  may  pro.e  true,  but  official  estimates  of 
enemy  casualties  last  week  .should  be  viewed 
with  the  utmost  skepticism  llixly  counts  of 
enemi.  de.id  are  .it  best  always  open  to  doubt; 
almoet  every  reporter  In  Vietnam  has  his  own 
personal  example  of  Inflated  reports  of  enemy 
dead  in  battles  that  he  himself  has  observed. 
To  think  that  in  the  midst  of  last  week's 
ch.ios  and   breakdown  o!   cummunlcatlons  a 


careful  tabulation  of  such  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  btxlies  was  actually  made  defies  loi,'lc 
and  contributes  further  to  the  credibility 
gap 

THREATS 

Of  more  importance  is  the  que.stlon  of 
what  will  happen  to  the  HedgUng  democracy 
that  the  US.  has  tried  ^^o  hard  to  loster 
I'.iven  the  state  of  open  warfare  thnnignmit 
Vietb.im  last  week  it  was.  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  de- 
cKire  m.irtla!  l.iw  But  In  the  heat  of  evei-ts. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  one  thing 
•';it  might  restore  t.he  shaken  faith  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  would  be  to  see  repre- 
sentative government  finally  begin  to  func- 
tion 

Ir  IS  an  open  secret  In  Saigon  that  many 
m  the  military  junta  would  much  prefer  •  i 
i.'o  back  to  their  old  method  of  ruling  Vy 
decree  with  complete  suppression  of  oppo-i- 
tion  opinion  The  capital  In  recent  weeks  h.is 
seethed  with  rumors  th.it  some  members  .  f 
the  junta  might  stage  a  coup  to  brina  b.ok 
milit.iry  rule  Now  the  national  emergencv 
lias  given  them  what  they  want  for  tue 
monient  If  any  attempt  Is  made  to  return  to 
military  rule  as  a  permanent  system  of  ^'  ■, - 
ernment.  then  the  tragedy  that  befell  ':.e 
South  Vietn.imese  last  week  will  have 
reached   its   fullest  proportions. 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  February  14,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
ai^d  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Vance 
H.^RTKE.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

His  Beatitude  Eltsha  II,  .Armenian 
Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

We  come  from  the  holy  city  of  Jeru- 
salem to  pray  with  this  august  body  for 
armistice  and  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  declaie  unto  you. 
that  you.  each  one  of  you.  your  very 
souls  are  the  essence  of  our  life,  the  life 
of  Jerusalem,  the  life  of  Bethlehem,  the 
life  of  Nazareth. 

We  live  in  you.  in  each  of  you;  in  your 
puisuit  of  peace,  m  your  quest  of  free- 
dom, m  your  thirst  of  serenity  and  love, 
our  life  iias  deeper,  tiuer  meamny. 

We  aie  bound  up  inextricably  with 
the  soul  of  all  of  you  and  we  love  you 
with  ii^flmte  love;  each  one  of  you,  each 
individual  muI  is  a  ijlowins,'  spark  of  that 
torch  eternal,  kindling  the  light  of  sui'- 
vival  for  us  withm  the  >acred  and  hal- 
lowed walls  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

We  look  to  the  channel  of  yuur  being 
for  the  pulse  of  Jerusalem,  the  heart- 
beat of  Bethlehem:  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tendom's holy  shrines. 

Vested,  as  we  are.  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  a.sk  God's  blesv'iing  upon  you.  your 
blessed  country,  the  Government  of  this 
Republic,  the  Pr-^sident  of  these  United 
States  and  all  who  exercise  just  and 
rightful  authority.  May  you  continue  as 
the  repository  of  our  hope,  the  citadel 
of  our  courage  and  the  anchorage  of  our 
resolution. 

May  you  further  be  endowed  with  wis- 
dom equal  to  your  .strength,  and  strength 
equal  to  your  lofty  spirit,  and  courage 
commensurate  with  your  responsibilities. 
to  the  end  that  your  Nation  may  continue 
to  lead  ..he  world  in  the  advancement 
and  fulfillment  of  the  noble  sioals  em- 
bodied in  your  Declaration  of  Independ- 


ence and  personified  by  your  emancipa- 
tor. Abraham  Lincoln. 

O  Lord,  .source  of  our  faith,  in  Tliy 
name  we  ble.ss  this  medal  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  symbol  of  resur- 
rection and  revival  of  faith,  .so  that  the 
President,  who  will  receive  it  at  our  hand, 
will  continue  to  lead  this  Nation  in  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PrS.SIDFNT  TRO  t  FMt'ORE 

Washington.  D  C  .  February  14.  1968. 
To  the  Seriate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Vance  H.^rtke.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

C.\RL  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARTKE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  .\ctinff  President  pro  tempore. 


to  engage  in  feasibility  investigations  of 
certain  water  i-e.source  developments,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceeding's  of  Thurs- 
day. February  8.  1968,  and  Monday.  Feb- 
ruai-v  12.  1968.  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!X)re  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT^ APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Mc.s.sages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
.secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
February  13.  1968.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  'S.  1788 1  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


REPORT    OF    ARMS    CONTROL    AND 

DISARMAMENT  AGENCY— MES- 
SAGE mOM  THE  PRESIDENT  H 
DOC.  NO.  256' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  Pre-sident  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  acccjin- 
panying  leixirt.  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Report  of  the  Arms  Cont.-ol 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Two  weeks  ago.  on  Januarj-  18.  this 
agency  reported  to  me.  and  to  the  world, 
that  agreement  had  at  last  been  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  complete 
draft  treaty  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  draft  treaty,  wliich 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Na- 
lion  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva 
for  consideration  by  other  nations,  is  the 
most  .significant  achievement  of  the 
.•\uency  since  its  establishment  7  years 
ago. 

On  January  23,  I  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  request  that  the  life  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
be  extended  for  an  additional  3  years  At 
that  time  I  noted  the  role  of  the  Agency 
in  bringing  us  close  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  a  non-proliferation  treaty,  and 
IX)inted  out  that  the  treaty  "is  not  a  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  cie- 
aMon  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  IS  the  creation  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small. . . ." 

While  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conference,  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  the  draft  treaty,  a 
reading  of  this  report  will  make  plain  the 


extent  to  which  the  draft  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  interests  and  views  of  the 
nations  which  do  not  now  have  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous 
nes-'otiation.  we  have  learned  much  of  the 
concerns  and  desires  of  these  nations. 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  not  nuclear 
weaixtns  they  want,  but  security;  not  the 
destiuctivcness  of  the  atom,  but  its  bene- 
fits We  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
depth  of  worldwide  concern  about  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  non-nuclear  states  have  wanted 
their  renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  matched  with  a  binding  pledge  by 
the  nuclear  powers  to  negotiate  a  halt 
in  the  arms  race.  They  have  not  asked 
that  the  treaty  require  us  to  stop  making 
nuclear  weapons,  or  to  divest  ourselves 
of  those  now  in  our  arsenals. 

But  they  have  asked  us  to  pledge  our- 
.splves  to  move  towards  that  ultimate 
goal.  They  feel  the  restraints  they  will 
voluntarily  accept  give  them  the  right 
to  such  a  pledge. 

In  drafting  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  acknowledged  that  right. 

Under  Article  VI  of  the  draft  now  be- 
fore the  Disarmament  Committee,  the 
nuclear  nations  will  assume  a  solemn 
treaty  obligation  "to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  re- 
garding cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  disarmament.  .  .  ."  It  is  an 
oblii,'ation  the  United  States  will  under- 
take with  the  utmost  seriousness — for  it 
continues  a  policy  begun  in  1946,  when 
this  nation  offered  to  place  its  nuclear 
weapons  under  International  control.  We 
reaffirmed  that  obligation  at  Geneva 
when  the  Disarmament  Conference  con- 
vened there  six  years  ago. 

A  reading  of  this  Report  shows  clearly 
that  the  United  States  is  pursuing  a 
broad  program  of  research  and  negotia- 
tion in  fulfillment  of  its  commitment  to 
di.'-armament.  The  non-proliferation 
treaty  now  imder  consideration  is  an- 
other step  in  that  direction,  as  the  hot 
line  and  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  outer  space  agreement  were  before  It. 
No  nation  is  more  aware  of  the  perils 
in  the  increasingly  expert  destructive- 
ne?r.  of  our  time  than  the  United  States. 
I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  shares  this 
awareness. 

This  is  why  we  have  jointly  pledged 
our  nations  to  negotiate  to-wards  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

This  is  why  the  United  States  urgently 
de.sires  to  begin  discussions  with  the  So- 
viet Union  about  the  buildup  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  missiles  on  both  sides. 
Such  discussions — and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
to  them,  in  principle  at  least — will  aim 
at  .finding  ways  to  avoid  another  costly 
and  futile  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Our  hopes  that  talks  will  soon  begin 
reside  in  our  conviction  that  the  same 
mutual  interest  reflected  in  earlier 
a^rf-ements  is  present  here — a  mutual  in- 
'prest  in  stopping  the  rapid  accumula- 
linn  and  refinement  of  these  munitions. 
The  obligations  of  the  non-prolifera- 
t  on  treaty  will  reinforce  our  will  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
world  will  judge  us  by  our  performance. 
The  report  I  am  forwarding  today  is 


testimony  to  the  skill  and  determination 
with  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  is  supporting 
this  nation's  effort  to  keep  the  somber 
and  grim  elements  of  the  nuclear  pres- 
ent from  obliterating  the  promise  of  the 
future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  12.  1968. 


on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate,  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundi-y  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedines.i 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1124)  to 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  authorize  a  fire 
research  and  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  25)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  to  conduct 
an  Inventoi-y  and  study  of  the  Nation's 
estuaries  and  their  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  25)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  to  conduct  an  inventory 
and  study  of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and 
their  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
EHjre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  busine.ss  today,  it  stand 
in  adjourrmient  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee 


ADDRESS  DELJVERED  BY  HIS  BE- 
ATITUDE, ELISHA  II,  ARMENIAN 
PATRIARCH  OF  JERUSALEM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  and  pleasure  today  to 
sponsor  the  distinguished  spiritual 
leader  who  delivered  such  an  inspiring 
invocation  to  this  Chamber.  His  Beati- 
tude, Elisha  II,  Armenian  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  has  served  his  people  in 
Palestine  for  over  40  years,  first  as  a 
theologian  and  scholar,  then  In  various 
official  capacities  under  his  predecessors 
in  the  Patriarchate,  as  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem  and  finally,  since  June  1960,  as 
Patriarch  in  his  own  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  to  the  Jewish 
commtmity  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  early  last 
week,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  this 
great,  spiritual  leader  and  humanitarian 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  biographical  sketch  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

.'\DDRESS    DEMVKRFD    BY    HIS    BFATTTI-nE    ELISHA 

II,  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Jehi-salem.  at 

THE  12th  Annt'al  Brotherhood  Conclave. 

.Marking  Brotherhood  Week  in  Conji'mc- 

TioN   With   the  National   Conference  of 

Christians    and    Jews.    Taunton.    Mass.. 

Febri'.ary  11.  1968 

•Glory,  honour  and  peace  to  every  man 
that  worketh  first  to  the  Jew  and  also  to  the 
gentile."- — Romans  II.  10. 

Dear  friends  and  brethren,  we  have  come 
;rom  the  Eternal  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  era- 
tile  of  the  great  religions  to  extend  to  you  the 
bles.<:ings  of  the  holy  places  and  the  greetings 
of  your  brethren  tiicre,  who  day  and  night 
keep  vigil  lor  the  perpetuation  of  the  flame 
of  the  Almighty's  torch,  in  those  places  racred 
to  all  of  us  as  well  a.=  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  feel  greatly  honoured,  at  this  moment, 
to  be  invited  to  this  assembly,  where  spiri- 
tual and  friendly  hearts  liave  gathered  to 
mediUite  and  t  .i  "feel,  m  a  tinitixi  conscious- 
ne.--s.  the  v.eUarc  cf  mimkind.  However  seren- 
ity and  peace  in  the  Ijcan.s  <<f  men  are 
inoperative  factors  in  the  roallziation  of  that 
beneScence.  which  beyond  any  doubt  Is  the 
very  basic  foundation  for  pro?p?rous  and 
fruitful  living. 

Needless,  even,  it  is  to  say  that  peace,  be- 
fore everything  else.  Is  the  fruit  of  love — of 
that  sublime  virtue  which  befriends  indi- 
viduals and  peoples;  thr.t  i-mbues  into  the 
stormy  and  muddy  he.irts.  tlie  sanctity  of 
God's  "feeling;  and  which,  endows  to  humsn 
consciousness  the  stainless  brilliancy  of  re- 
splendent light  through  which  the  individual 
can  truly  perceive  and  come  to  know  himself 
as  well  as  his  neighbour. 

Religious  br>dies.  as  ^.-p'.l  as  fneir  represent- 
ative.?, in  order  to  be  able  to  be  together, 
must  be  capable  and  willing  to  love  one  an- 
other. Human  brotherhood  Is  more  of  a 
moral  communion  than  a  dogmatic  one  If 
the  unity  of  faith  has  not  materlall.«.ed  In 
the  past,  it  Is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
men  have  n'>t  approached  It  with  Love.  God 
is  the  cblect  of  our  faith,  and  God  Is  Love. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  this  aim.  It 
is  necessnry  for  every  church,  syn.^gogue.  and 
mosque,  lor  an  Instant  at  least,  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  fetters  of  obstJicles  created 
by  historical  causes,  environmental  condi- 
tions, racial  considerations,  and  other  more 
or  less  materlallSLlc  reasonings  which  have 
limited  them  In  their  isolation. 
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Governments  often  co-operat«  with  one 
another  on  the  surface,  but  rarely  with 
conslderAt'.on  for  their  mutual  welfare  The 
jaly  power  which  would  be  able  to  unite 
the  chiirches  and  synagogues  .irid  mosques 
!n  harmony  Is  unparaUeied  and  auvan- 
(ulshed  ;.ivf — from  which  is  born,  and  wnlch 
pa.es  the  way  of.  -.he  minds  of  people  for 
mutual  understanding.  For.  eerily.  It  Is  only 
the  mind  which  Us  tree  of  passions  and  dis- 
putes th.it  can  I'omprehend  the  truth — 
pe.ice  and  l<>\e  at  '.he  roremrvst.  followed 
by  concordance  of  opinlonH  and  doctrines. 
It  Is  this  perception  that  is  revealed  In  a 
prayer  of  'ne  Armenian  Church — "Grant  to 
the  chur-hfs  peace,  that  Is  to  say,  love,  so 
•-hat  t.ie>  may  be  able  to  have  the  unity  of 
faith  ■ 

Could  anyone  deny  the  ma<;nlflcent 
achlevt-ments  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pels which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  car- 
ried out  up  to  the  present  times  In  the 
remotest  coatlnes  of  the  world?  Could  any- 
one forget  the  beautiful  and  glorious  role 
if  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  .a  the  true 
orthodoxy  and  verlflcation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  its  luminous  results  In  the  past? 

What  world  could  we  coin  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  unreserved  admiration  of 
•hovse  L-lean  and  noble  activities  which  the 
American  Cnrlstlans  have  undertaken  time 
and  again,  with  increasing  incentive,  for  the 
realisation  of  the  mystery  of  faith  and  the 
spirit  of  the  gospels  In  all  the  aspects  of 
life? 

Could  we  discard  that  very  precious  leeacy 
which  -he  Christian  Church  has  received 
from   the  Holy  Book   of   -he   Hebrews? 

In  the  past,  as  well  as  at  the  present,  each 
and  every  church  has  had  and  still  has  to 
this  day  oer  advantages  and  the  methods  of 
her  devotions  It  is  with  the  synthesis  of 
these  factors  that  the  holy  task  of  Christian 
service  Is   achieved 

O  Lord  .ind  Saviour.  Thou  that  said  that 
"wherever  'wo  or  three  persons  gather  to- 
gether in  Thy  name.  Thou  art  there  amongst 
them."  we  beseech  thee,  at  this  solemn 
moment,  be  .imongst  us  and  with  us.  we 
who  have  gathered  here  to  offer  to  Thine 
n.tme  the  -.ervice  of  love  Unite  firstly  our 
aearrs  .md  kindle  the  Are  of  love  in  us.  so 
that  It  may  t;u.de  us  'o  the  path  of  genuine 
brotherhcRvd.  which  originates  from  you  and 
•ulminates  In  you  Amen. 

BlOGaAPHIC.\L  SKETCH  OF  HIS  BE.MTTTDE, 
EUSHA  11.  .\RMENIAN  ORTHODOX  PaTRHRCH 
OP    JERDS.\LEM 

Ellsha   11   was  bom   Eleazar   Derderlan   In 

1910  ;n  the  '.-illage  '>'.  Gaynlmiran.  Turkey 
Following  the  deportation  of  Armenians  from 
Turkey  lii  1915.  Eleazar  Derderian  .led  with 
his  family  to  Iran  where  his  parents  died  He 
was  then  placed  in  an  .Armenian  cphanage 
.It  Nahr-el-Omar.   Mesopotamia 

In  1922.  at  the  age  of  12.  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Armenian  General  Benevolent  Union, 
hundreds  of  .\rmenian  orphans.  Ele.azar  Der- 
derlan among  them,  were  brought  to  Pales- 
tine In  1924  at  ,ige  14.  Eleazar  Derderlan 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  jf  the  Ar- 
menian Patri.archate.  He  was  tutored  by  such 
distinguished  scholars  as  the  late  Tourlan 
and  Kou.shagian  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  Pap- 
ken  and  .\ghavnouhl. 

In  1932  Eleazar  Derderian  was  ordained  a 
prieat  by  the  late  Patriarch  Torkom  Kousha- 
gl.ir.  .ind  w.is  renamed  Yeghlshe  So<jn  ifter 
his  ordination,  he  w.is  appointed  mace- 
bearer  to  the  Patriarch.  In  this  capacity  he 
frequently  accompanied  the  Patriarch  to 
Europe. 

In  1'j37  Yeghlshe  Derderian.  by  then  a 
pr:e.st  if  renjwn.  w.ls  named  Dean  of  the 
Theoltigical  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
until    ly+o. 

In  1945  he  w;is  elected  Orand-Sacrlstan 
under  the  late  Patriarch  Guregh  Israellan. 
Upon  the  latter's  death  in  1949.  Yeghlshe 
Derderian  was  elected  Locum-Tenena  of  the 


Armenian  Patriarchate,  and  n  the  8th  day 
of  July.  1951.  was  consecrated  Bishop  In 
EchmiadzJn.  .\rmenla 

In  1952  he  w;is  named  Archbishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  through  his  unceasing  eJTorts, 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  194«  war  and 
the  more  recent  .-Krab-Israeli  War.  found 
shelter  in  the  Armenian  Convent  and  within 
.ts   compound 

On  June  8.  1960.  Archbishop  Yeghlshe  Der- 
derian was  elected  the  123rd  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  tracing  his  llneige  to  St.  James. 
1900  years  ago  He  adopted  the  n.ime  of  KUaha 
II.  which  Is  a  translation  of  Yeghlshe.  his 
priesthood  name 

As  .jiiardlan  i)f  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem,  and  numerous 
other  Shrines.  Ellsha  II  /.ealously  lends 
Christendom's  H.>ly   pl.ices 

Ap.art  from  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
St  James  Brotherhood.  His  Beatitude  has 
been  the  Edll*ir-in-Chlef  of  "Slon."  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Armenian  P.itriarch- 
ate.  .ilnce  1940,  where  appeared  the  l>efit  part 
of  ills  writings  and  ajtlcles  He  is  the  luthor 
of  five  volumes  uf  poetry,  Magdalene  In 
WiX."  "Nights  of  Defeat."  The  Piisser-by." 
Ageghtama."  and  "Saint  Mesrob."  He  also 
authored  "The  .Armenian  Church  Yesterday 
and  Tod^v  "  "Tlie  Nareg  Prayerbook  In  the 
Armenian  Literature."  From  the  Mountain." 
and  the  Stranger  "  In  .addition  to  his  lit- 
erary work,  he  continues  to  lecture  in  the 
Seminary  on  General  History  of  the  Church, 
Che  .\rt  of  Sermonizing,  Psychology,  Theology, 
uid  Philosophy. 

iNTrRNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  ReSTORA- 
rtON  or  THE  CmUSTlAN  SHRINES  ON  MOrNT 
ZiON 

Honorary  Chairmen  His  Beatitude  Ellsha 
II.  .\rmpnlan  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  His 
Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cashing.  .Arch- 
bishop of  Boston.  Dr  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
General  Secretary.  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Geneva.  Switzerland:  Dr.  Charles 
Malik.  Professor.  American  University,  Beirut. 
Lebanon;  His  Worship  Teddy  Kollek.  Mayor 
jf  Jerusalem;  Hon.  John  W.  McC-ormack, 
speiker.  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC  ;  Hon.  Edward  W. 
Brooke.  Member,  United  States  Senate. 

Joint  Committee,  Jerusalem  :  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Shahe  AJamlan.  Chancellor  .\rmenlan 
Patriarchate.  Jerusalem;  Abbot  Leo  A.  Rudlo£r 
0  3B.,  Superior,  TTie  D  irrnltlon  .^bbey; 
Father  Joseph  N.  Berkers  A  A  .  .Superior.  St. 
Peter  in  GalUcantu:  Prior  Benedict  Stolz 
OSB.   Father  J\n  Bap'ist  Franken  A  A. 


CALL  OF  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANS^^ELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unammoui  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  939  to  945.  inclusive 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
jxjre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARING 

The  re.solution  <S  Res.  213 1  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Plan- 
ning-Proi,'rammini:-BudEetinK"  was  con- 
.sidered  and  at; reed  to.  as  follows- 
S.   Res.  213 

Re-ioUrd.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations three  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Plannlng- 
Progrummlng-Bud^etlng"  held  by  Us  Sub- 
committee in  National  .Security  .and  Inter- 
national Operations  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  963 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  213  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  <'n 
Government  Operations  of  3.000  addition,,! 
copies  of  part  2  of  the  hearings  entltlcri 
■  Planning- Programmlng-Budpetlng"  held 
by  Its  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  during  the  lirst 
session  of  the  90th  Congress 

The  printing-cost  estlmat*.  supplied  bv 
the  Ihibllc  I'rlnter.  Is  as  follows: 

Prtnfing-cosf  estimate 

Back  to  press.  1st  1  000  copies $542  :)3 

2.000  additional  copies,  at  $115  99  per 

thousand 231  98 


Total  estimated  cost.   S.  Res 
213    .- 
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ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OF    COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  217)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "United 
States  Foreign  Aid  in  Action:  A  Case 
Study"  was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

S    Res    217 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  'he 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Dp. 
orations  one  thousand  additional  copies  <f 
Its  committee  print  of  the  Elghtv-nlnlh  t\.n- 
i-Tess.  second  session,  entitled  "United  States 
Forel'.:;n  Aid  In  .Action:  .A  Case  Studv  '  a 
-tiidv  made  hy  Senator  Ernest  Gruenlni;  t  r 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expona!- 
tures 


.ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
hearings,  part  2,  entitled  "Riots,  Civil 
and  Criminal  Disorders"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S-Res.  231 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  "t-.e 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Goverr^nti^r.t 
Oi>eratlons  one  thousand  addltlonaJ  romes 
of  [lart  2  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Pernta- 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  durii-.g 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  fu-st  session,  entit.od 
"Riots.  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OF    COMMIT- 
TEE PRINT 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  246)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Airport  System"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  246 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  vise 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  eighteen 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "The  National  Airport  System", 
interim  rep>ort  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  January  23, 
1968. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  249)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  a  report  on  "The 
Cost  of  Clean  Water"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 
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S    Rfs.   24s) 

Re-olved.  Thnt  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ile document  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Clean  Wa- 
ter", In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  16(a).  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  I'.mended  i Public  Law 
8H  234) ;  and  that  there  be  printed  two  thou- 
s.ind  five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Pi-.blic  Works 


CHARLOTTE   N    HORTON 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  1:56  J  to  pay  a 
liratuity  to  C.'iarlotto  N.  Hort  2n  was  con- 
sid.'rod  and  aprccd  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  25G 
liesohrd.  That  the  .Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
.iti?  hereby  is  authonzed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  continpent  liind  (jf  the  Senate,  to 
Cliarlotte  N  Ho:  ton.  widow  of  Ralph  W.  Hor- 
li.n.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  this  death,  a  sum  eqvial  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
.it  the  lime  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
■idered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


WILHELMINA  SIMMS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  257)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Wilhelmina  Simms  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  257 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
liereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Wilhelmina  Slmms,  widow  of  Perry  P.  Slmms, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
i;eath.  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  recevlng  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


WIRETAPPING  AND  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  assistant  district  attorney,  a 
member  of  the  original  Wilkersham 
Crime  Commission,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott  1  has 
had  the  opportunity  both  to  witness 
crime  and  its  manifold  effects  and  to 
i.ear  and  study  the  enlightened  views  of 
this  Nation's  specialists  on  this  most 
urgent  problem. 

Although  this  problem  has  many  di- 
mensions, I  believe  all  would  agree  that 
one  of  the  most  insidious  threats  facing 
us  is  the  ever-increasing  power  and  ac- 
tivity of  organized  criminal  conspiracies. 
In  a  recently  published  article  in  the 
winter  1968  edition  of  the  Howard  Law 
Journal,  entitled  "Wiretapping  and  Or- 
ganized Crime,"  Senator  Scott  carefully 
analyzes  the  threat  of  organized  crime, 
noting  that  its  heaviest  impact  is  often 
on  persons  who  can  lea^t  bear  it — those 
in  the  inner  city  and  In  poverty. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
leeislative  and  judicial  backgroimd  of 
electronic  surveillance  as  well  as  the  pol- 
icy questions  involved,  the  Senator  states 
that  while  we  all  desire  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individual  privacy,  it  is  essential 
that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  public  good. 
Recalling  that  the  balancing  of  individ- 


ual rights  and  privacy  against  the  public 
good  is  a  basic  precept  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, he  concludes  that  law  enforcement 
oflScials  must  be  given  the  authority  to 
use  electronic  surveillance  devices  in  lim- 
ited but  appropriate  circumstances  under 
strict  court  order,  supervision  and  con- 
trol if  an  effective  program  is  to  be 
mounted  against  these  widespread  and 
ruthless  criminal  conspiracies. 

Legislation  to  this  end  has  been  intro- 
duced both  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee, 
Senator  McClellan.  and  myself  and 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  crime 
control  bill  reported  by  that  subcommit- 
tee to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  the  timeliness  and  importance 
of  this  issue,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Scott's  article  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Howard  Law  Journal,  winter  1968] 

Wiretapping   and   Organized   Crime 

(By  Senator  Hugh  Scott*) 

One  need  make  no  lengthy  ."tudy  to  real- 
ize that  a  major  problem  facing  the  Nation 
is  the  internal  threat  created  by  the  increas- 
ing Incidence  of  crime.  As  a  result,  our  citi- 
zens cannot  lead  their  lives  free  of  the  icar 
and  disquieting  atmosphere  resulting  from 
the  existence  and  reports  of  crime. 

On  March  9th  of  this  year.  I  spoke  at 
length  on  this  subject  in  an  address  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  entitled  "Crime  in  Amer- 
ica."   At   that   lime   I   stated: 

"The  failure  of  our  society  today  is  its  in- 
ability to  maintain  law  and  order.  For  what 
Is  the  purpose  of  society  If  not  to  provide 
a  setting  In  which  citizens  may  lead  produc- 
tive lives,  free  of  the  fear  that  others  are 
able  to  abridge  their  rights.  Injure,  or  kill 
them  at  will?  A  nation  guided  by  law  must 
be  a  nation  protected  by  law. 

"It  Is  especially  significant  that  in  recent 
years,  while  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  has  Increased — in  economic 
growth,  average  income,  educational  levels. 
technological  know-how — the  rate  of  crime 
has  not  decreased.  Today  It  is  worse  than 
ever. 

"This  is  a  shocking  commentary  on  a  'Jus- 
tice gap.'  A  nation  within  reach  of  the  moon 
cannot  guarantee  Its  citizens  their  safety 
of  the  streets."  ' 

In  this  article.  I  will  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  one  aspect  of  this  problem  which  repre- 
sents the  most  Insidious  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  American  Society  as  we 
now  know  it — the  threat  of  organized  crime. 
These  are  not  the  spontaneous  crimes  of  pas- 
sion, or  the  thrill  escapades  of  misled  youth— 
but  rather  the  planned  activities  of  profes- 
sional criminals  who  plot  their  exploits  with 
the  utmost  care  and  precision.  As  stated  In 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice: 

"Organized  crime  is  a  society  that  seeks 
to  operate  outside  the  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  governments.  It  in- 
volves thousands  of  criminals,  working  within 
structures  as  complex  as  those  of  any  large 
corporation,  subject  to  laws  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  those  of  legitimate  governments. 


*  United  States  Senator.  1958 — ;  Visiting 
Fellow,  Balllol  College,  Oxford,  England,  for 
the  Michaelmas  Term,  1967;  U.S.  Congress- 
man, 1942-1958;  Assistant  District  Attorney 
(Philadelphia),  1926-1941;  LL.B..  University 
of  Virginia,  1922. 

'Congressional  Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  5,  pp. 
5973-5976. 


Its  actions  are  not  Impulsive  but  rather  the 
result  of  intricate  conspiracies,  carried  on 
over  many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  con- 
trol over  whole  fields  of  activity  in  order  to 
am.ass  huge  profits. 

"The  core  of  organized  criminal  activity  Is 
the  supplying  of  illegal  goods  and  services — 
gambllnc.  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  and  other 
forms  of  vice — to  countless  numbers  of  citi- 
zen customers.  But  organized  crime  is  also 
extensively  and  deeply  involved  In  legitimate 
business  and  In  labor  unions.  Here  it  employs 
illegitimate  methods — monopolization,  ter- 
rorism, extortion,  lax  evasion — to  drive  out 
or  control  lawful  ownership  and  leadership 
and  to  exact  illegal  profits  from  the  public. 
."Ind  to  carry  on  its  many  activities  secure 
from  governmental  Interference,  organized 
crime  corrupts  public  officials."  - 

It  should  be  patently  dear  that  organized 
rrime  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum  We  can 
111  uHord  to  stand  aside  and  shake  our  col- 
lective lieads  at  the  etlects  of  such  criminal 
activity,  for  in  one  way  or  anotlier,  every 
individual  is  affected  when  such  activities 
are  permitted  to  exist  in  our  society."  Indeed, 
some  are  affected  more  harshly  than  others, 
with  the  primary  victims  of  organized  crime 
being  the  disadvantaged  persons  In  our  urban 
areas.  For  the  most  port,  it  Is  not  the  upper  or 
middle  class  who  are  lured  Into  the  web  of 
narcotics  addiction,  victimized  by  loan 
.•sharks,  and  the  numbers  racket,  to  name  a 
lew — It  IS  the  urban  poor.  Moreover,  when 
illegal  profits  are  extracted  from  the  public, 
as  described  in  the  above-quoted  passage.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  burden  falls  heav- 
iest on  those  who  can  least  shoulder  It  and 
liave  the  least  share  in  the  advantages  of  our 
society. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  so-called  War  on 
Crime  that  falls  short  of  a  total  attack  on 
the  roots  and  infrastructure  of  orcanlzed 
cnme  is  a  limited  war,  being  fought  for  an 
unrealistlcally  limited  objective,  with  no 
chance  of  success  in  its  declared  purpose. 
There  is  no  sound  basis  for  giving  organized 
crime  immunity  from  pursuit  and  prosecu- 
tion. Moreover,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned and  thoughtfully  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered are  our  efforts  to  assist  thoee 
cau2ht-up  in  a  cycle  of  poverty,  no  procram 
will  be  successful  unless  the  effects  of  or- 
canlzed crime  on  these  very  persons  is  neu- 
tralized. It  Is  estimated  that  the  revenue  of 
nationwide  crime  syndicates  reaches  nine  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.*  Unfortunately,  the  heav- 
iest burden  of  paying  this  tribute  Is  on  the 
poor  in  the  big  cities  and  far  outweighs  the 
benetits  cjf  the  antipoverty  programs. 

However,  the  mere  conviction  and  intent 
to  mount  an  effective  assault  on  organized 
crime  will  not  suffice.  The  very  nature  of 
the  criminal  syndicate  Increases  the  difficulty 
of  dismantling  it.  Due  to  the  complex  struc- 
tures and  intricate  overlays  of  authority  de- 
scribed above,  law  enforcement  officials  have 
a  difficult  time  in  reaching  the  high  com- 
mand of  organized  crime.  Underlings  "on 
errands"  for  the  boss  often  come  within  the 
grasp  of  alert  law  enforcement  officials,  but 
they  are  the  "expendables."  They  either  do 
not  know  who  their  real  boss  Is  or  are  fearful 
of  discussing  such  matters.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, law  enforcement  is  stvmled.  The 


-  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  Report, 
The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society 
11967). 

For  a  most  Interesting  discussion  of  crim- 
inal syndicates,  see  Cressey.  The  Functions 
and  Structure  of  Criminal  Syndicates,  Task 
Force  on  Organized  Crime  Report,  Appendix 
A,  at  25  (1967). 

*  Figures  may  be  found  In  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  113.  pt.  16.  p.  21759;  quoted  in 
Chllds,  Justice  or  Privacy  or  a  Bit  of  Both,  in 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  113,  pt.  16,  pp. 
21759-21760,  supra. 
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reluctance  and  fear  of  victims  and  witneBftes 
Uo  not  ea«e  the  taak  ' 

How  then  do  you  break  into  this  core  and 
get  to  the  center  of  this  cancer?  How  do  you 
obtain  the  necessary  evidence  when  an  or- 
eanl7Jitlon  la  dedicated  to  protectlni?  its 
masters  through  a  code  of  silence''  What  do 
you  look  for  when  almost  all  communica- 
tion U  by  word  of  mouth,  ftnd  there  are  no 
telltale  records  or  memoranda  of  illicit  en- 
terprise*? There  can  be  no  ciovibt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem  the  question  Is  how 
to  successfully  combat  !t. 

It  l»  against  this  unique  backtjTOund  that 
I  mm  to  probably  the  most  controversial 
means  of  ibtalnlna;  evidence— the  tech  nlques 
referred  tn  is  buK^nR"  tind  wiretapping."' 
There  ^re  'hose  who  say  that  these  techniques 
are  the  onlv  effective  tot)is  'o  fi^ht  such 
'rlmlnal  actlvUv  Others  con.lemn  these 
meth'Tds  :'.s  a  dangerous  Invasion  of  privacy. 
There  are  vrtlld  ircumenta  on  both  sides. 
But  there  .should  be  no  doubt  'hat  the  final 
decision  on  how  to  proceed  In  this  area 
must  be  based  on  both  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals and  the  need  to  protect  society,  not 
on  an  emot;  jnal  h.irangue  which  too  ')ften 
accompanies  these  electronic  surveillance 
debates  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
present  United  States  liiw  on  wlretapplni? 
and  tauggln<?  is  totallv  unsatisfactory. 
Neither  'he  ri(?ht  of  pnvacv  n.ir  enforcement 
of   the   law   Is  adequately   served. 

Anvone  who  has  ever  attempted  an  intelll- 
iijent  discussion  of  wiretapping  and  bui;glni? 
will  undoubtedly  tlnd  himself  confronted 
with  .i  major  pr'>b:em  at  the  outset:  the 
sinister  connotatlon.s  a:;d  fear  "f  "Blst  Broth- 
er" .ind  "1914"  which  has  become  att.iched 
to  'he  very  terms  themselves  due  to  amaz- 
Int;  scientific  developments  in  the  field  of 
electronic  surveillance  If  we  could  onlv  de- 
vise .1  word  to  mean  scientific  techniques  to 
combat  crime."  I  ^jelieve  the  issue  would  be 
placed  m  nuu  h  clearer  perspective,  and  dis- 
cussion oould  proceed  unhampered  by  the 
distorted  images  which  are  conjured  up  by 
the  very  terms  them.=elves  On  this  point,  an 
historical  parallel  comes  to  mind.  In 
eighteenth  century  England,  when  crime 
pervaded  the  city  of  London  and  the  sur- 
rounding hlehways  in  staggering  amounts, 
.ittempts  to  establish  a  constabulary  met 
fierce  opposition  The  reason?  Englishmen 
feared  the  very  name  "police"  rus  it  was  a 
French  word  connoting  foreign  tyranny. 


'Two  bills  which  I  have  Joined  In  propos- 
ing should  serve  to  better  this  situation 
While  It  is  presently  a  crime  to  obstruct  a 
court  proceeding,  it  Is  not  a  crime  to  obstruct 
iUi  investigation  Thus,  by  successfully  stifling 
the  now  >f  Information  at  the  investigative 
level  either  through  violence  or  the  threat 
of  violence  shadowy  Interested  persons  pre- 
vent the  case  from  ever  reaching  the  court- 
room S  676.  90th  Cong.  1st  Sess  i  1967) 
wou::1  make  such  obstruction  a  federal 
otTense. 

A  witness  Immunity  statute  Is  also  needed 
Through  the  proper  legislative  framework  aud 
with  the  proper  safeguards,  this  would  en- 
able the  US  Attorney  General  to  grant  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  to  a  witness  where 
that  Witness  could  provide  testimony  essen- 
tial to  the  conviction  of  the  accused  Used 
wi'h  'he  proper  ittltude  and  m  'he  .'ippropri- 
ate  circumstances.  S.  677.  SOth  Cong  .  1st 
Sess.  11967)  would  provide  .i  useful  tool  In 
the  war  on  crime 

■  This  article  deals  exclusively  with  the 
need  for  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance to  comb(t  organized  crime.  Though  I 
do  not  discuss  'he  questions  of  such  surveil- 
lance by  private  ind  public  Indlvidu.ils  and 
related  to  such  law  enforcement  purposes.  I 
wish  -o  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  believe 
there  Is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for  such 
activities  and  feel  the  Congress  must  act  to 
flatly  prohibit  them  Such  prohibitions  are 
contained  :n  S  2050  >Oth  Cong.  1st  S«ss 
(1967).  discussed  later  in   this  article. 


In  uur  system  uf  criminal  Justice  the  need 
to  balance  the  competlni;  Interests  nf  privacy 
and  law  enforcement  occurs  .-.t  a  number  of 
points  Tlie  decision  tis  to  whether  to  strike 
the  balani^e  must  depend  (^n  the  specific  clr- 
f-umstances  Involved  Indeed,  the  concept  of 
balance  Is  not  new  and  by  a  reading  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  can  be  traced. 
The  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  es- 
tablish the  privacy  of  the  Individual  in  his 
person  and  effects  as  an  absolute  right,  nor 
did  they  establish  his  home  as  an  Impenetra- 
ble sanctu.iry  Protection  was  only  guar- 
anteed .igalnst  iinre.isonable-  not  every — 
;earch  and  seizure.  Thus.  Institutions  of  law 
enforcement  were  atforded  the  privilege  i'>f 
search  and  seizure  under  carefullv  circum- 
scribed criteria  This  is  the  recoenltion  of  a 
basic  precept  of  civilized  society:  there  Is  a 
point  at  which  individual  privacy  and  rights 
yield  to  the  public  good 

The  problem,  as  Pound  has  described  it  Is 
"one  of  compromise:  of  balancing  conflicting 
interests  and  of  securing  .is  much  as  may  be 
with  the  least  sacrifice  of  other  Interests  "  ' 
While  the  striking  of  this  balance  is  difficult, 
the  study  of  law  and  the  responsibility  of 
legislating  hopefully  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
point  of  equilibrium  It  is  clear  that  before 
striking  any  meaningful  balance,  one  must 
study  the  ci^mpetlng  values  and  Interests  so 
that  the  problem  may  be  viewed  in  the  prop- 
er perspective    since,  as  Burke  points  out: 

"For  that  which  taken  .singly  and  viewed 
bv  Itself  may  appear  to  be  wrone  when  con- 
sidered with  relation  to  other  things  may  be 
perfectly  right — or  at  least  such  as  ought  to 
be  patiently  endured  as  the  means  of  pre- 
venting something  that  Is  worse  "  ' 

It  should  he  clear  at  the  start:  what  is 
sought  Is  not  the  forsaking  of  "the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth  amendment  In  the  name 
of  law  enforcement"' — but  rither  a  consid- 
eration of  what  Is  necessary  In  the  name  of 
the  survival  of  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
constituting  our  concept  of  an  orderly  and 
safe  society 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  I  will 
discuss  the  manner  In  which  appropriate 
legislation  can  meet  the  Constitutional 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  Berqer  ra^e  ••  in  or- 
der to  ensure  th.it  basic  guarantees  :ire  not 
disregarded  The  folltwini;  discussion  centers 
on  the  other  half  "f  the  equation — the  need 
for  modern  surveillance  techniques  If  law 
enforcement  Institutions  are  to  be  able  to 
successfully  perform  their  sworn  duty  of 
protecting  soir.etv 

New  York  County  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hogan.  whose  oiflce  has  made  the  most 
sophisticated  use  of  the  techniques  under 
consideration,  has  stated : 

I  believe  as  repeatedly  I  have  stated,  that 
telephonic  interception,  pursuant  to  court 
order  and  under  proper  safeetiards,  is  the 
single  most  valuable  and  effective  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  law  enforcement  particularly 
In  the   battle  against   nrganized   crime 

It  Is  an  Irreplaceable  tool  and.  lacking  If. 
we  would  find  it  Infinitely  more  difficult  and 
In  many  Instances  Impossible,  to  penetrate 
the  wall  behind  which  major  criminal  enter- 
prises flourish  "  '" 


■  Pound.  Criminal  Justice  In  the  American 
City  18  (19221. 

'Stanlls.  Edmund  Burke  Selected  Writings 
and  Speeches  313  !  1963) 

•  Berger  v  New  York.  388  US.  41.  62  i  1967) . 
This  decision  will  be  dl.scussed  In  detail  later 
m  this  article. 

"•  Ibid 

'"  Subcomm  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate  Comm  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 90th  Cong  .  1st  Sess.  1093  i  19671  i  here- 
i^fter  cited  as  .senate  Hearingsi.  .See  District 
Attornev  Hogan's  statement  before  this  Sub- 
committee, at  1104-U  ;or  specific  instances 
of  the  successful  use  of  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  In  criminal  c.ises  Mr. 
Hogan  was  primarily  testifying  on  a  pro- 
posed wiretapping  statute,  but  later  In  his 


All  members  of  the  Presidents  highly  re- 
spected Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  agreed  both 
on  the  difficulty  of  striking  the  balance  be- 
tween the  beneflt-s  to  law  enforcement  and 
the  threat  to  privacy  They  shared  the  view 
that  the  authority  to  employ  electronic  sur- 
veillance techniques,  if  granted,  must  be 
exercised  with  stringent  limitations.  But  a 
majority  of  the  members  favored  enacting 
legislation  "granting  carefully  circumscribed 
.lUthorlty  for  electronic  surveillance  to  Uw 
enforcement  officers  to  the  extent  U  may  lie 
consistent  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  [ic-tjiT  r   .Vcic  York"  " 

The  Commission  referred  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  English  Privy  Councillors  who  Mudied 
Great  Britain's  twenty  year  experience  in  this 
area: 

"The  freedom  of  the  Individual  is  quite 
valueless  if  lie  can  be  raade  the  victim  'f 
the  law  breaker  Every  civilized  society  inu^t 
have  power  to  protect  itself  from  wrong- 
doers It  must  have  power  to  .irrest.  fearch 
and  Imprl.son  those  who  break  the  laws.  If 
these  powers  are  properly  and  wisely  exer- 
cised It  may  he  thought  that  they  are  in 
themselves  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  tne 
true  freedom  i.t  the  individual. 

"We  cannot  think  It  to  be  wise  or  prudent 
<T  r.ecess.irv  to  t.ike  .iway  from  The  Police 
.inv  we;ipon  ur  t'l  weaken  any  power  thrv 
now  p>OGsess  In  their  fight  against  organized 
crime  of  this  char.icter  •  •  •  If  It  be  siiid 
that  the  number  of  cases  where  methods  if 
interception  are  used  is  small  and  that  an 
objectionable  method  could  therefore  well  he 
■iboUshed.  we  feel  that  .  this  Is  not  a 
reason  why  crlmln.ils  in  this  particular  cI.t-b 
of  crime  should  be  encouraged  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  !\ave  nothing  to  fear  :rora 
.^^ethods  of  Interception.  •  •  •  This,  in  our 
opinion,  so  f.ir  from  strengthening  the  lib- 
erty of  the  ordln;irv  citizen,  might  very  '.veil 
have  the  opposite  effect  "  '■• 

Recently.  District  Attorney  Hogan  pointed 
out  that  no  responsible  critic  of  wiretap- 
ping— not  even  the  Attorney  General  of  'he 
United  States — has  urged  that  It  be  :>h;\n- 
doned  in  national  security  situations.  Di?- 
Tict  .\ttorncy  Hccan  views  this  us  u  i  ■  nces- 
sion  that  \<.lretappmg  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance are  vital  weapons  In  the  detection  rf 
elaborately  organized  criminal  conspiracies  ■■ 
Mr.  Justice  White,  dissenting  In  Berger '^  haa 
phrased  the  same  vital  question: 

"If  the  security  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment i.s  .1  sufficient  Interest  to  render  eaves- 
dropping reasonable,  on  what  tenable  bas.s 
can  ,1  contrary  conclusion  be  reached  wiica 
a  S'^\te  asserts  a  purpose  to  prevent  the  cor- 
rviptlon  uf  Its  major  ofhciiils.  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  Its  fundamental  processes  and  to 
maintain   Itself    .s   :i    viable    institution''"  '■ 

In  response  to  those  who  see  Big  Brother 
running  rampant  one  should  point  out  the 
practical  considerations  which  rule  out  the 
arbitrary  use  of  the  wiretapping  and  eltc- 
tronic  surveillance  devices  and  which  there- 
fore reduce  possible  invasions  of  privacy  io 
a  minimum:  difficulty  of  Installation,  "main- 
tenance" of  the  equipment  once  installed. 
properly  monitoring  conversations  and  ade- 
quately covering  "rendezvous"  overhe;u-d 
through  surveillance. '=  Thus,  in  view  of  the 


remarks  he  referred  to  the  "pwwerful  effec- 
tiveness" of  electronic  surveillance  investi- 
gative activity.  Senate  Hearings,  supra  .it 
1109. 

"Organized  Crime  Task  Force  Report, 
supra  note  2a  at  19. 

'  Before  Subcomm.  No.  5  of  the  House 
(■  nmn  on  the  Judlci:irv.  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess  . 
ser  3.  1110.1112-13  ( 1967) .  Hereafter  cited  as 
H  .U;  e  Hp.iri'iBE 

'Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10  at  1111 
'Berger  v.  New  York,  supra  note  9. 
"•  Id.\.t  116. 

'•See  Task  Force  on  Organized  Crime  Re- 
port supra  note  2a.  Appendix  C:  Blakev  As- 
pects of  the  Evidence  Gathering  Process  in 
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effort,  time,  and  manpower  required  for  the 
projx'r  use  of  such  modern  surveillance  tech- 
niques, these  methods — far  from  being  a  sub-  . 
stltute    for    good    police    leguork—  are    fre- 
quently a  preliminary  to  a  great  deal  of  It. 

Congressional  concern  and  activity  In  the 
organized  crime-surveillance  area  Is  some- 
unat  recent,  but  a  ([ulck  itlance  indicates 
that  those  who  stress  the  role  of  partisan 
politics  on  this  l.'-.sue  do  not  know  their 
■■:rclMative  historv  "  Following  World  War  II. 
the  Congress  attempted  to  pass  a  wiretap 
bill  on  several  occasions.  However,  the  pri- 
mary concern  in  the  1950's  was  subversive 
activities,  and  It  was  not  until  the  1960's  that 
such  legislation  was  envisioned  as  a  means 
to  combat  crime  In  1961.  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration endorsed  proposals  for  a  wire- 
tapping law  authorizing  federal  agencies  to 
tap  In  cases  of  national  security,  organized 
crime,  and  other  serious  crimes,  placing  no 
limits  on  Suite  wiretapping. 

In  1962.  the  Kennedy  Administration  sent 
a  somewhat  more  restricted  bill  to  Congress. 
It  authorized  federal  wLretnpplng  in  cases  of 
national  security,  organized  crime,  and  other 
serious  crime,  i  e..  narcotics  violations,  mur- 
der, kidnapping,  extortion,  bribery,  interstate 
transportation  in  aid  of  racketeering,  inter- 
state communication  of  gambling  Informa- 
tion, and  a  consplr.icy  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  It  limited  State  wiretapping  to 
certain  terious  crimes  and  outlawed  all  other 
wiretapping.  Congress  took  no  action  on  the 
proposal.  The  Kennedy  Administration  rec- 
ommended passage  of  similar  legislation  in 
1963.  but  again  Congress  took  no  action. 

In  1965  1966,  and  1967.  several  bills  ^  on 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  were  intro- 
duced ill  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
!)ut  the  :;dministration  of  President  Johnson 
has  not  endorsed  any  that  would  extend 
wiretapping  and  or  electronic  surveillance 
t')  cTganized  c  riminal  activities.  In  fact,  by 
Ixecuuve  Order  promulgated  in  July  1963. 
President  Johnson  ordered  all  federal  agen- 
cies except  the  Justice  Department  to  cease 
wiretapping.  The  Presidential  order  permlt- 
■.■>d  il'.e  Justice  Department  to  continue  to 
i.ip  wires  only  in  cases  of  national  security, 
but  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  necessary 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  pending 
;■  gislation  In  this  area.  I  believe  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  existing  .'Statutory  law  on  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping  and  a  summary 
of  major  court  decisions  on  the  use  of  these 
techniques  Is  m  order. 

'Ih.e  basic  statutory  law  on  wiretapping  Is 
;  lund  in  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of 
1934 '-  which  created  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  and  vested  It  with 
jurisdiction  over  radio,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phono  communications.  t:ection  605,  dealing 
With  interception  of  messages,  reads  In  part: 
'  no  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
s  ndcr  shall  intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  .  .  .  contents 
of  such  intercepted  communication  to 
.luv  person."  In  construing  Section  605,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  read  the  statutory  pro- 
liibiiions  to  apply  to  both  Interstate  and 
Intrastate   telephone   wires;  "  and   has  held 


Organized  Crime  Cases,  at  92:  and  Senate 
Hearings,  supra  note  10,  testimony  of  District 
Attorney  Hogan,  at  1101-02. 

'  Fcr  a  comparl.son  of  t^-o  representative 
bills  introduced  In  the  Senate,  see  Appendix. 

■  See  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10  at  922, 
Memorandum  of  Attorney  General.  I.A.;  and 
statement  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
'.  olcing  the  Department  of  Justice's  opjKJSl- 
tlon  to  court-controlled  wiretapping  legisla- 
tion, Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10  at  82. 

"48  Stat.  1064  (1934).  47  U.S.C.  151-609 
119641. 

-Nardone  v.  United  States.  302  U.S.  379 
(1937);  Weiss  v.  United  States,  308  U.S.  321 
11939). 


that  "no  person"  Includes  state  and  federal 
law  enforcement  officials;  =»  and  the  bar- 
ring of  "dlvulgence"  renders  wiretap  evi- 
dence Inadmissible  in  federal  courts/'^  The 
court  has  also  excluded  the  fruits  of  wiretap 
enforcement  official  who  introduces  wiretap 
evidence  in  state  proceedings  technically 
commits  a  federal  crime,  the  Court  has  lield 
that  suppression  of  the  evidence  is  not  re- 
quired by  the  statute.-- 

A  1941  statement  ='  by  Attorney  General 
Jackson  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
advanced  an  Interpretation  of  te<'tion  iiOh  on 
which  federal  agencies  have  since  relied.  By 
construing  the  i)hrase  "intercept  .  .  and 
divulge"  as  an  inseparable  unit.  J.icksuii's 
Interpretation  rendered  wiretapping  itseli 
permissible.  He  also  slated  ih.a  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  a  '  pei'ton"  uncle.- 
Section  605  in  order  to  conclude  that  the  In- 
terdepartmental sharing  of  information 
among  FBI  personnel  would  not  con'titme 
a  "dlvulgence"  in  the  sense  prohibited  Ijy 
the  statute. 

Testifying  on  this  issue,  former  Alt  irnty 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Kal/.enbach  stated 

"I  agree  with  my  predecessor  that  the 
present  law  regarding  wiretapping  is  intoler- 
able. In  fact.  I  would  go  so  i.ir  as  to  state 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  l.iw  more 
totally  tinsatisfactory  in  its  consequences 
than  that  which  has  evolved  Irom  Section 
005. 

"First,  it  adequately  protects  the  privacy 
of  no  one.  To  prosecute  sutcessfuily,  the  Gov  - 
ernment  now  must  prove  both  iateicepiion 
and  disclosure.  Under  these  circumstunces 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  Illicit  wiretapping.  .  .  . 

"Second,  under  present  hiw.  use  ot  wiretap- 
ping lor  potentially  Justifiable  prosecutive 
purposes  is  Impossible.  A  number  ot  State 
laws  authorize  wiretapping  by  police  otficials 
under  certain  circumstances  and  procedures. 
But  the  Federal  law  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts  to  prevent  the  use  ot  this  mfornia- 
tion  In  a  criminal  prosecution. 

"I  think  there  Is  pen'^ral  agreement  tliat 
the  President  should  be  permitted  to  author- 
ize wiretapping  for  national  security  pur- 
poses so  long  as  this  procedure  is  strictly  con- 
trolled: -wiretappine  should  iiot  be  jjermiticd 
by  private  individuals  and  the  law  should  be 
strengthened  to  insure  that  such  abuses  do 
not  take  place;  11  wiretapping  is  to  be  i)er- 
mltted  at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  law-en- 
forcement officials,  under  strict  controls."  -■ 

The  present  law  gives  us  the  worst  of  nl! 
possible  solutions.  .  .  . 

Congress  has  never  enacted  legislation  ex- 
plicitly dealing  with  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping. The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  recently  banned  the  use  of  radio 
transmitting  microphones  for  eavesdropping 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  both  parties 
to  the  conversation,  but  this  ban  does  not 
apply  to  "operations  of  any  law  enforcement 
officers  conducted  under  lawful  authority."  » 
The  Attorney  General  has  recently  issued  a 
Memorandum  to  Heads  of  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  prohibiting  the  "use  of 
mechanical  or  electronic  devices  by  federal 
personnel   to   overhear   or    record    non-tele- 


2'  Nardone  v.  United  States,  supra  note  19; 
Benanti  v.  United  States,  355  U.S.  96  (1957). 

-1  Nardone  v.  United  States,  supra  note  19. 

■-''Schwartz  v.  Texas,  344  U.S.  199  (1952). 

"'  Statement  of  Attorney  General  Robert  L. 
Jackson,  Hearings  on  H.R.  2266  and  H.R.  3099 
before  Subcomm.  No.  1  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  77th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  18 
(1941), 

^  Hearings  on  S.  2189  Before  the  Subcomm. 
on  Crimnal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  34  (1966).  See  also  statement  of  At- 
torney General  Clark,  Senate  Hearings,  supra 
note  10  at  82. 

^^\  Fed.  Reg.  3400  0966),  amending  47 
C.F.R.  15.11  (1966). 


phone  conversations  involving  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  a  statute."  - 

Let  us  now  take  a  closer  look  at  Judicial 
activity  in  this  area  In  1928  (therefore,  pre- 
Section  605)  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
0.'":sfcnd  !  United  States.-'  that  evidence 
obtained  by  wiretapping  defendant's  tele- 
phone at  a  point  outside  defendant's  prem- 
ises Was  admissible  in  a  federal  criminal 
jirosecutlon.  The  Court  lound  no  uncon- 
stitutional .  earch  and  sei/urc  under  the 
fourth  amendment  becau.se  words  hi  r.Unn- 
glbles  cannot  be  "seized"  and  because  the 
tapping  of  wires  at  a  place  removed  from 
the  defendant's  house  is  not  a  ".■■earch"  i  phys- 
ical intrusion  or  trespass  of  a  constitution- 
ally protected  ureal   within  tiie  Amendment. 

In  Goldman,  v.  United  States'^  the  Court 
extended  the  theory  ol  Olmstead  to  bugging 
in  a  case  involving  a  detectJiphone,  I.e.,  a 
telephonic  apparatus  with  an  attached  mi- 
crophone transmitter.  1  his  decision  was  fol- 
lowed by  Silverman  i .  United  States  '■"  where 
the  Court  held  that  the  use  of  bugging  equip- 
ment that  Involved  an  unauthorized  phy.t-.icai 
entry  into  a  constitutionally  protected  pri- 
■.ate  area  without  the  consent  of  one  of  the 
parties  violated  the  fourth  amendment  and 
rendered  evidence  so  (.btained  inadmissible. 
This  case  concerned  a  spiked  microphone 
Miat  had  penetrated  the  party  wall  to  a 
heating  duct  in  defendant's  liouse  In  Wong 
Sun  V-  United  States  »'  the  Court  specifically 
stated  that  under  the  fourth  .imendment 
verbal  evidence,  as  well  as  the  more  common 
tangible  evidence,  may  be  the  fruit  of  official 
Illegality:  "It  follows  from  our  holding  in 
Siliennan  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  505.  that 
the  fourth  amendment  protects  against  the 
overhe.iring  of  verbal  st;it.ements  as  well  as 
against  the  more  traditional  seizure  of  'pa- 
pers and  effects'  ".  If  one  of  the  parties  con- 
sents, iio  constitutional  l.ssues  are  presented, 
no  matter  where  the  interception  takes 
place. -^ 

I'he  hfth  amendment  u.v  such  places  no 
ban  on  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
devices,-^'  The  fourteenth  amendment  applies 
to  state  action  the  same  limitations  imposed 
upon  lederal  action  lound  in  the  lourth 
amendment.-' 

Thus,  upon  ;i  reading  of  the  preceding 
cases,  the  law  could  be  stated  as:  wiretapping 
or  eavesdropping  in  the  absence  of  physical 
intrusion  ot  a  constitutionally  protected  area 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

This  brings  us  to  one  very  recent  Supreme 
Cotirt  decision  in  this  area,  iwaer  r.  New 
York.'^''  That  decision  reversed  6-3  a  state 
conviction  for  conspiracy  to  bnbe  based  on  a 
court-ordered  eavesdrop.  The  Court  held  that 
a  search  that  would  otherwise  be  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  the  element  of  physi- 
cal trespass  into  a  constitutionally  protected 
area  is  not  validated  by  a  court  order  pursu- 


-  See  Attorney  General's  Memorandum  to 
the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies  Concerning  Wiretapping  anu  Elec- 
tronic Eavesdropping  (June  16.  1967>.  re- 
printed In  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  10 
at  922-24. 

-■"Olmstead  v.  United  States.  277  U.S.  438 
(1928) . 

■  Goldman  v.  United  States.  316  U.S.  129 
11942). 

Silverman  v.  United  States.  365  US.  505 
I  1061). 

Wonc  Sun  v  United  States,  371  U.S.  471, 
485  ('.9631  . 

-Osborn  v.  United  Slates.  385  U.S.  323 
(1966)  (recorder):  Lopez  v.  United  States, 
373  U.S.  427    (1963)     (recorder). 

Hoffa  V.  United  States,  385  US  323  ( 1966) 
(admission  overheard  by  Informer,  like  re- 
sult ) :  Olmstead  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
28 

■"  Nardone  v.  United  States.  308  US  338 
(1939). 

-'  Bereer  v.  New  York,  supra  note  9. 
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ant  to  a  statute  "  which  "on  Ita  face"  fftlled 
to  meet  cer'.am  standards  required  by  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Thus 
this  opinion  partially  negiites  uim.itf'ad  by 
finding  thdt  conversations  are  within  the 
fourth  .imendment  and  the  use  of  electronic 
survelll.int-e  devices  to  r-apture"  them  Is  a 
search  But  the  Court  did  not  speclflcally 
negate  Olmitradi  other  ground,  1  e..  where 
oral  evidence  is  acquired  oy  electronic  de- 
vices which  do  not  physically  penetrate  a 
constitutlonaMv  prn'ecU'd  area,  the  fourth 
amendment  does  nc:t  .govern /^ 

As  dlsi  us-sed  iiel  •*.  'tie  Herger  decision  Is 
an  ;nvlt.it:oii  U)  Coni<ress  to  enact  appro- 
priately circumscribed  wlretapplnj?  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  lei^tBlatlim."  An  examina- 
tion of  the  points  stressed  hy  the  Court 
should  reveal  the  basis  for  this  outlook. 

The  Court  found  the  statute  did  not  re- 
quire sufficient  partlctilarlty  :n  the  orders 
concernin«  the  place  to  be  searched  the  per- 
son s  conversations  to  be  overheard,  and  the 
expected  nature  of  the  conversations  and  the 
times  at  which  they  'Anil  be  heard  Si»;nlfl- 
cantlv  as  will  be  seen  Itelow,  the  court  indi- 
cated that  ;v  statute  meeting  these  standards 
would  meet  Constitutional  requirements 

Mr  Ji.-.-:cP  Clark  for  the  majority  stated 
that  the  absence  of  partlcularlzatlon  in  the 
staiutt*  u:>  to  offenses  to  which  It  applied 
and  desLXlptlons  as  to  the  type  of  conversa- 
tions to  be  overheard  gave  the  officer 
execu'lnt?  the  order  a  roving  commission 
While  specific  words  of  a  future  conversa- 
tion are  hardly  predictable  and  theretore 
dilficuit  to  describe  with  particularity,  such 
particulantv  ought  not  to  be  required  The 
'est  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  hi\s 
been  sutnclent  partlcuUirlv  In  terms  of  the 
subject  mutter  Thus,  where  .i  search  warrant 
mav  ;ssue  to  seize  equipment  used  In  Illegal 
orf-track  betting  a  surveillance  order  could 
Issue  where  the  conversation  mav  be  de- 
scribed .IS  the  placing  and  receipt  of  bets 
on  liorseraclng  belweexi  suspected  persons  at 
a  specified  location. 

The  opinion  then  considered  the  statute's 
authorization  of  a  two-month  period  of  con- 
tinuous surveillance,  characterizing  this 
grant  -s  i  "series  of  Intrusions,  searches,  and 
seizures  pursuant  to  a  single  showing  of 
probable  cause.'""  Thus,  the  period  of  the 
.lUthoritv  to  wiretap  or  eavesdrop  must  be 
caret uUy  considered  and  the  standard  is  that 
no  >;reater  Invasion  ot  privacy  can  be  per- 
mitted than  is  necessary  under  the  circimi- 
stances-'" 

Mireo'.er.  '.he  Court  found  that  the  statute 
apparentlv  permitted  surveillance  to  con- 
tinue tor  the  duration  of  the  statutory  pe- 
riod m  -pite  oi  the  fact  that  the  objective 
for  wnich  the  order  had  been  sought  mav 
have    been    realized.    A    provision    for    self- 


M  Y  Code  Criminal  Procedure.  Section 
8M  a.  as  amended  L  1958.  c.  676.  elfectlve 
j-..,v  :.  :y5B 

■  To  -he  effect  that  while  wiretapping 
there:  re  remains  outside  the  4th  amend- 
ment It  WO' lid  be  prudent  'o  onslder  Berger 
V  Ne'.v  York,  supra  note  >  m  drafting  such 
legislation  see  statement  of  District  .Attorney 
I-Yank  Hogan  in  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note 
10  at  !  :  12  See  also.  Berger  v  New  York,  .supra 
note  3,  Justice  Do'iglas's  dissent,  at  64.  to 
the  effect  that  the  decision  completely  over- 
rules sub  sllentlo  Olmstead  v  United  States 
supra  note  28;  and  letter  from  r»rofessor  Kent 
Oreenwalt.  Judicature.  Volume  .51.  Number 
'. .  June-July  197  at  p  29;  and  statement  of 
O  Robert  Blakey  in  Senate  Hearings  at  p 
934 

"On  this  pcjlnt.  .^ee  the  excellent  state- 
ments of  District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan  and 
Professor  Q  Robert  Blakey  In  Senate  Hear- 
ings at  p  :()''2  and  p  9^2.  respectively 
•Berger  v  New  York,  supra  note  9  at  59 
•"See.  Berger  v  New  Y' r'K.  supra  note  9  at 
56-58.   for  a  dlscvisslon  of  Ostaorn  v.  United 

States  :i85  US  323    loeei 


termination  on  the  eavesdrop  once  the  con- 
versation sought  Is  seized-  shutting  down 
the  'plant"  would  meet  this  objection 
Language  to  the  effect  that  extensions  of  the 
order  could  be  obtained  only  uptui  a  show- 
ing of  present  probable  cause  for  continu- 
ance would  meet  the  Court's  objections  to 
the  statutory  scheme  whereby  extensions 
could  be  obtained  solely  on  a  showing  that 
it  was  In  tlie  "public  interest,"  with  no  prob- 
able Cause  showing  required 

Mr  Justice  Clark  then  discussed  the  issue 
of  notice  Noting  that  the  success  of  the 
electronic  surveillance  warrant  by  its  nature 
depends  on  the  absence  of  notice,  he  found 
the  statute  had  no  refiuirement  for  notice 
as  to  conventional  warr.mts  lur  did  It  over- 
come this  detect  by  reciuirlng  some  slujwlng 
ot  special  facts"  or  "exigent  circumstances  "  *' 
But  there  is  pre<^cdent  lor  the  showing  "'. 
iulH  ipecial  fact.i  Ker  r  California  '-  sus- 
tained unannounced  entry  to  arrest  and  to 
search  where  reasonable  icar  existed  that  an 
announced  entry  might  lead  to  the  dettruc- 
tlon  ot  evidence  otherwise  lawfully  subject  to 
seizure.  Specific  language  conditioning  the 
ijrantlng  of  an  electronic  surveiK.incc  order 
on  a  showing  that  "normal  investigative  pro- 
cedures have  been  tried  and  have  failed  or 
reasonably  appear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed 
If  tried,    would  appear  to  meet  this  <jbJectlon 

Mr  Clark's  objections  that  the  statute  did 
not  require  a  return  on  the  warrant  a  re- 
port by  the  executing;;  officer  to  the  Issuing 
Court  on  the  results  of  the  interception — 
does  not  create  any  legislative  difficulties 

Where  does  this  all  leave  us'?  On  this  point 
I  Would  quote  Mr  Clark  s  remarks  at  page  .11 
of  Berger  in  rclerence  to  the  opinion  of  the 
dissenters  that  no  warrant  or  statute  could 
be  drawn  to  meet  the  majority's  require- 
ments 

'If  that  be  true  'lien  the  fruits'  of  eaves- 
dropping devi  :es  are  barred  under  the 
I  Fourth  I  Amendment  On  the  i^ither  hand 
this  Court  has  in  the  past,  under  specific 
conditions  aud  circumstances,  sustained  the 
use  of  eavesdropping  devices.  .  The  Fourth 
Amendment  does  not  make  the  preclnct-s  of 
the  home  or  orfice  sanctuaries  where  the 

law  can   never   reach.'  but   it   does   pre- 

scribe a  constitutional  standard  that  must 
be  met  before  otticial  invasion  Is  permis- 
sible "  •• 

In  Berger  the  Court  held  the  statute  did  not 
meet  the  Constitutional  standard  But  I  do 
not  read  this  case  as  making  the  pursuit  of 
such  a  constitutlonally-dr.iwn  statute  fruit- 
less. Rather.  I  read  this  case  .'is  an  Invitation 
to  the  Congress  to  work  Us  legislative  will 
on  the  difficult  problem  of  drafting  .i  Just. 
effective  and  comprehensive  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  statute. 

On  June  29th.  1967.  Senator  Roman 
Hruska.  introduced  the  "Electronic  Surveil- 
lance Control  Act  of  1967""  which  author- 
ized electronic  surveillance  .eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  I  by  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officials  under  court  order  pro- 
cedures This  legislation  prohibited  the  pri- 
vate utilization  of  'Wiretapping  and  bugging. 

Of  utmost  Importance  Is  that  this  bill  is 
the  c>nly  surveillance  legislation  pending  he- 
fore  the  Congress  which  was  drafted  post- 
Berger  .md  '.vith  that  decision  .speclfiCiUly  In 
mind  Others  have  also  been  active  In  this 
area— most  notably  the  Ch.iirman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  .ind  Procedures.  .Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
C'ellan,  who  has  a  long  history  of  concern 
and  activity  In  combating  the  thre.it  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  our  six-lety.  But.  as  was 
.-t.ited  .It  the  time  of  introduction  of  .s  2050. 
every  effort  was  made  to  respond  to  the  cri- 
teria  the   Court  set  forth   In  Berger  and  to 


r>4 


*■  Berger  v.  New  York,  supra  note  9  at  00 
«■:  Ker  v   California.  374  U  S   23  (1963) 
"Berger  v    New  York,  supra  note  9  at  63- 

*' S    2050.  90th  Cong..   1st  Sess.    (1967). 


develop  a  propos.il  which  would  luUv  com- 
ply. 

While  I  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  author- 
ize the  overhearing  of  private  conversations. 
even  where  there  l.s  the  possibility  that  evi- 
dence concerr.lng  criminal  activity  may  be 
uncovered.  I  must  admit  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  .my  wiretajjpmg  legisl.iiion  should 
prevent  the  use  of  this  weapon  in  society's 
.struggle  against  irg.mized  crime  e«pecl.iily 
In  view  of  the  unique  evidence-gathering 
problems  In  this  area  The  impact  o;  the 
Crime  Comml.sslon  Hep.irts.  revealing  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Jiidiclary  subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  .uui  Procedures,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  dlscu.sslons  with  persons 
Interested  .md  concerned  with  ail  aspects  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  le.id  me  to  be- 
lieve that  If  such  organized  criminal  activity 
Is  permitted  continued  immunltv  while  It  In- 
fests all  of  our  lives.  It  may  well  destroy  the 
vlatiility  .ind  organization  of  our  system  At 
the  le.ist.  I  am  afraid  I  mav  l.ave  been  -.vroug 
to  believe  that  society  does  not  need  this 
weapon  in  Its  .-truggle  .igalnst  organized 
crime 

It  IS  for  these  re:i.';ons  that  I  have  decided 
to  co-sponsor  S  2050.  the  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance Control  Act  of  1967.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hruska  This  legislation  has  the  lol- 
lowlng  major  provisions: 

1.  Private  utilization  of  wlretipplne  and 
bugglrg  would  be  Hatly  prohibited 

2.  Federal  authorities  would  be  .-juthoriited 
upon  the  obtaining  of  federal  court  orders 
pursuant  to  application  of  the  appropri  ite 
US  Attornev,  to  conduct  caretully  cir.'-um- 
.^crlbed  and  .strictly  controlled  electronic  siir- 
velll.ince  In  Investigation  of  specified  crime.s 
Involving  national  sec-.irity  .md  serious  crim- 
inal offenses 

3.  .\t  the  state  level,  electronic  surveillance 
would  be  authorized  pursuant  to  state  stat- 
ute and  upon  order  of  a  court  of  gener.il 
jurisdiction 

4  .An  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  ;Me- 
guards  wo'iild  be  established  whereby  crim- 
inal and  Civil  remedies  would  be  available  to 
prevent  abuses  .md  unauthorized  surveillance 
by  public  officials  and  private  persons. 

1  believe  that  this  legislation  can  provide 
our  law  enforcement  authorities  a  useful  r.rto\ 
In  their  investigations  of  organized  crime 
while  not  unduly  disturbing  the  priv.icy  l>i 
the  ordinary,  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  short,  the  .idvantaees  to  society  of  tnls 
legislation  ou'welgh  its  disadvantages  If 
flaws  appear  in  its  administration,  they  ran — 
and  must — be  corrected.  In  the  hope  of  en- 
couraging continued  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant question  and  also  of  having  such 
discussions  shed  light  rather  than  heat.  I 
conclude  this  trticle  by  ill  listing  what 
appears  to  be  the  basic  legislative  criteria 
.set  out  In  Berger^  followed  by  (2)  a  com- 
parison submitted  to  me  of  two  pending  sur- 
veillance bills,  one  pre-Berpcr  and  the  <  ther 
post-Kcrgrc/-. 

1.  There  must  be  a  neutral  .md  det..:hcd 
authorltv  interposed  between  the  police  nnd 
the  public;  that  is,  orders  for  Interception  of 
communications  falling  within  the  privileue 
o:  the  fourth  amendment  must  be  issued 
upon  the  order  of  an  impartial  Judge  of  com- 
petent Jurl.sdictlon. 

2  Probable  cause  must  exist  where  the 
facts  and  circumstances  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  official  requesting  the  order 
(warrant)  and  of  which  he  has  reasonablv 
trustworthy  information,  are  sufficient  unto 
themselves  to  warrant  a  man  of  reasonable 
caution  to  believe  that  an  offense  has  been 
or  is  being  committed. 

3.  The  warrant  must  particularly  describe 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

4  The  specific  crime  which  has  been  or  Is 
being  committed  must  be  Identified. 


•"  See  Speech  of  Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
113  Cong  Rec  S  9145  (dally  ed.  June  29. 
19671 . 
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5.  Precise  and  discriminate  procedures 
must  be  spelled  out  for  Issuance  of  the  order. 

(5  The  order  must  relate  to  specific  con- 
versations sought  so  as  to  be  construed  to 
give  authority  for  a  general  warrant 

7  Prompt  extension  of  the  warrant  must 
be  accomplished. 

8  There  must  be  probable  cause  for  the 
continuation  of  the  order. 

9  There  must  be  a  termination  date  for 
the  order  once  the  conversation  sought  is 
obtained. 

10.  There  must  be  a  requirement  for  no- 


tice— apparently  within  a  reasonable  time — 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  order  has 
been  issued. 

11.  There  must  be  a  provision  for  a  return 
on  the  order. 

I  welcome  the  comments,  recommenda- 
tions, criticism,  and  assistance  of  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice  personnel, 
the  bar,  bench,  educators,  Interested  citizens, 
aspiring  law  students  and  all  who  would 
work  actively  to  formulate  a  concrete  and 
reasonable    approach    to    a    major    proCTem 


facing  this  Nation.*  "We  can  ill  afford  to  shirk 
this  responsibility.  The  need  for  action  could 
not  be  clearer. 


•Ed.  Note.  Shortly  before  the  publication 
of  this  article,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  fourth  amendment  bars  the  admission  of 
evidence  obtained  by  an  electronic  caves- 
dropping  device  placed  by  FBI  agents,  with- 
out a  search  warrant,  on  top  of  a  public 
telephone  booth,  even  though  no  trespass 
occurred  Katz  v  United  States,  36  LW  4080 
(December  18,  1967) . 


Appendix 

Comparison  of  thk  Two  Bills  Which  Have  Been  Introduced  re  Wiretapping  and  Eavesdropping 

s.  675  senator   mclellan's  bill,  federal  wire  interception  act  s.  2050  senator  krdska's  bill,  electronic  surveillance  control  act 

[Pre-Berger]  [Post-Berger] 

Pro/itbition 

Prohibits   wire   Interception  to   overhear   private   conversations  Same  plus  prohibits  eavesdropping  also  (electronic  devices). 

wit.'iout  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  "to  the  conversation. 

Exemption 

Kxempts  routine  activities  of  employees  of  a  communications  Same. 

carrier  or  POO. 

Penalty 

Makes  interception,  disclosure,  use  or  attempts  at  such  unlawful  Same  as  McClellan  but  penalty  is  $10,000  and/or  2  years. 

ntcept  where  authorized  under  Act;  penalty  for  vlola'tlon  re  "this 
L";  flO.OOO  and/or  2  years. 

Use  as  evidence 

Any  Information  obtained  In  violation  of  this  Act  Is  Inadmissible  Same  as  McClellan. 

in  evidence. 

Manufacturing  equipment 

Bans  manufacture,  shipment,  advertising  of  devices  useful  for 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping. 

Exempts  from  those  provisions  (with  the  exception  of  adver- 
tising) common  carriers  In  the  normal  course  of  business  and 
federal,  state  or  local  governments  or  persons  under  contract  with 
such  units  of  government.  Penalty  for  violation  is  $10,000  and /or 
5  years. 

Seizure 

Authorizes  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  any  device  used,  shipped,  or 
manufactured  In  violation  of  this  Act. 
National  security 
Excludes  the  application  of  this  Act  to  the  "President  taking  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  Nation  against  actual 
or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power  or  to 


Same  as  McClellan  Bill  but  the  information  so  obtained  may  be 
received  In  evidence — but  only  where  the  interception  was 
reasonable. 


prrtect  the  national  security  Information  against  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities".  No  information  obtained  under  this  power  shall 
be  used  in  any  judicial  or  administrative  proceeding. 

Leave  to  intercept — Federal  Government 


Permits  Attorney  General  to  authorize  any  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  apply  to  a  federal  Judge  for  leave  to  Intercept,  and 
.lUthorlzes  such  Judge  to  grant  leave  to  intercept  wire  communica- 
tions when  such  interception  may  provide  evidence  of  certain 
serious  felonies,  to  wit : 

.\ny  offense  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  concerning  violations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
espionage,  sabotage,  or  treason; 

.\ny  offense  Involving  murder,  kidnapping,  or  extortion  which 
is  punishable  under  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code; 

.A.'-.y  offense  involving  the  manufacture,  importation,  receiving, 
concealment,  buying,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  In  narcotic  drugs, 
or  m.irihuana  punishable  under  laws  of  the  U.S.; 

.\uy  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  acts. 

Leave  to  intercept — Sfafe  Government 


Same  as  McClellan  Bill,  but  the  leave  to  Intercept  Is  for  caves- 
dropping  as  well  as  wiretapping. 

The  felonies  concerned  are  d)  all  the  crimes  listed  In  the 
McClellan  BUI,  plus  (2)  offenses  relating  to  sports  bribery,  obstruc- 
tion of  justice,  injury  to  the  President,  and  welfare  fund  bribery. 


Permits  Attorney  General  of  a  S'tate  or  the  principal  prosecuting 
attorney  for  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  make  application 
to  >tate  court  Judge  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  leave  "to  Intercept 
■Wire  communications  "within  the  State  when  such  action  may 
provide  evidence  of  any  crime  or  any  conspiracy  to  commit  crime 
as  to  which  the  Interception  Is  authorized  by  the  law  of  that  State. 

Use  of  information  by  law  enforcement  officers 


Same  as  McClellan  Bill,  but  such  Interception  Is  limited  to  those 
cases  where  evidence  of  the  following  specific  offenses  may  be  pro- 
vided: murder,  kidnapping,  gambling  (if  punishable  as  a  felony), 
bribery,  extortion  or  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana  or  any 
conspiracy  Involving  the  foregoing  offenses. 


Permits  any  Investigative  or  law  enforcement  oBi<«r  who  has 
obt,-\ined  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  "wire  communication  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  to  use  or  disclose  such  "to  another  officer 
to  tr.e  extent  necessary  for  the  propter  performance  of  official  duties. 
•Mso  makes  disclosure  while  giving  testimony  permissiole  where 
kr.jwiedge  gained  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 


Sanie  as  McClellan,  but  concerns  evidence  derived  from  the  Inter- 
cepted communication  as  well  as  the  communication. 

Intercepted  Information,  gained  in  accordance  "with  this  Act, 
otherwise  may  be  disclosed  only  upon  a  showing  of  good  cavise 
before  a  judge  with  authority  to  authorize  such  Interception. 
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N  or  THB  Two  Birt.3  Whtch   Hwt.   Been   Intk  uvu)  v.r  WiRrTAPPiNO  ano  E^vtsDRnppiNG — Continued 

BILL.   FTDEHAL   WIRE   INTERCEPTION    ACT  ^     J  I'O  SENATOR  HRlSKA's  til. I      M  FTTRONIC  ^I  KVEILLANCE  CONTROL  Alt 

Pre-Uereeri  ;  PL>6t- Berber  ] 

Contenti  of  application. 


Eich  application  for  leave  to  intercept  shall  be  made  in  writing 
upon  oath  or  affirmation,  and  shall  state  the  applicant's  authority 
to  make  such  i  Federal  or  state  statute).  Elach  application  shall 
Include  the  JoUowing  tnlormatlon : 

Pull  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  and  clrcumstancee 
relied  upon  by  the  applicant: 

The  nature  and  location  of  the  communications  facilities 
involved; 

A  full  and  .-omplete  statement  of  the  facta  concerning  all  previous 
.ipplicatlons.  known  to  the  individual  authorizing  the  .ipplicaUon. 
made  to  inv  Judge  for  leave  to  intercept  wire  communications 
lnv.->;v'ri^  -he  same  communication  facltltlea.  or  any  of  them,  or 
invol'.ui^  .iiy  person  mmed  in  the  application  as  committing, 
having  committed,  or  being  about  to  commit  an  offense,  and  the 
action   taken   by   the  Judge   jn   each  such   application. 

The  Jvid^e  may  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  .iddltlonal  testi- 
mony or  documentary  evidence  '.n  support  ,)f  "he    ippUcatlon 

around.^ 

Judi^e  rn.iy  enter  an  ex  parte  ;rder  granting  leave  to  intercept  If 
tlie  Judge  ctetermlries  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  submitted  by  'be 
.A  probable  cause  for  belief  *lia* 
•vhlch  such  an  application  may  be  tiltHl  under 
,  ueen.  or  Is  about  to  be  committed. 
::<  that    'ffense  may  be  obtained  throuifh  such 


Same  as  McClellan  Bill,  plus  application  mu.^t  include:  identity 
of  the  person  authorizing  It  and  the  number  wf  uutslandnie 
authorizations  baaed  on  grounds  aimilar  to  thui>e  m  the  preseir 
application. 


ise 


tor  issuance 

.-<,iine  .IS  McClellan.  with  the  exception  that  i31   reads  ,X3  follows 
■  ^\    Normal   lnv?stleatlve   procedures   have   been   Tied   and    h,.:? 
failed  or  reasonably  appear  unlikely  to  succeed  "  ftod 
NOTl!. — No  probable  cause   test 


obtaining  'hat  m- 


t'"r- 


app...Mnt   •:.. 

1  I    .\n    •'.'.'-. 

•hlo  A-t  'r^     .- 

.  J ,  y\z  lo 

Interception 

(31    No  other   rneuLS    iro   -eui:;v    ivil'.ib!" 
formation. 

(4)  The  facilities  :rom  which  commun:catl  :.n3  vre  '  >  L.e 
cepted  are  being  used  ir  ibout  to  be  used  In  onnectlon  with  'he 
conimi.vsi  in  of  ^ucn  ->3ense,  jr  are  leased  •':■.  '.Isted  In  the  name  of. 
or  commonly  used  by  a  person  who  liaa  ■  inimitt-.xl  '.s  committing. 
>r  is  .ibotit  to  .'onainlt  such     Sev^e. 

Public  telephone 

No  public  telephone  may  be  Intercepted,  unless  In  addition  'o 
satisfying  all  the  f  jre?oing  requirements,  the  Judge  also  determine.^ 
that:  the  Interception  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  to  nilnlmi.-e 
or  eliminate  intercepting  communlc.itlons  of  other  users  of  'lie 
:i'i;ity  and  there  i;  ,t  special  need  to  authorize  such  Interception 
Privileged  comTnunwaUons 

Conversations  between  husband  and  wife,  doctor-patient.  1  iwyer- 
cUent,  or  clergyman-confidant,   may   not  be  Intercepted   unless  .:i 
addition    r  .     .tt-siving   .ill    the   foregoing   requirement^!,    the   JuUce 
also  determines  that:   the  Interception  will  be  conducted  In  a  w.iv 
that  mlninii/es  -r  eliminates  Intercepting  "privileged  communic  i- 
tlons"  and  there  is  a  special  need  to  authorize  such  Interception, 
No   privileged   communication   Intercepted   shall   be   disclosed     : 
used  other  than  as  it  r.<i  necessary  In  the  authorized  disclosure  or  '^^b 
of  an  Intercepted   .'  imnumlcatlon  under  this  Act. 
Contents  of  order 
Each  order  graining  lea-. e  to  intercept  shall  specify  Same  as  McClellan  Bill, 

ll.e  nature  .ind  location  of   the  eonununlcatlona  facilities  as  to 
■.vl-.ich  le.iv e  to  intercept  is  granted 
Each  oirense  <is  to  which  information  is  *o  be  sought 
The  Identity  of  the  agency  authorized  to  intercept 
The  ;.>eriiXl  'A  time  durin^'  wnicn  such  Interception  Is  authorized 
No   >rder  ^iranted  may  permit  wiretapping  for  more  than  45  days. 
E^<tenslons  may  be  ^trarited  for  not  more  than  20  days  each  upon 

lurther  appUtati -n   ::;,i,de   m  conformity  with  the  above  require-  ' 

nients  and  the  nect-o.sary  i.ndlngs  by  the  court 

Eviergency  situations 

Law    enforcement    otSclaLs    may    temporarily    waive    the    formal 


uthorizatlon  so  lone  as  the  emereency  situati'  n 
■valver    such    .luthorlzation    would    be    availaole 


.Applications  made  to  a  court  and  rders  ■ 
be  sealed  by  the  court,  not  to  t)«  nuide  puo 
with  the  Act  or  by  court  order. 


Precautions 

:ranted  by  a  court  shall 
.0  ex,-ep'  in  accordance 


requirements  for 
requires  .luch  a 
absent  the  war.cr 

Formal   application   must    be   made   within   48   hours   after    '   e 
emersjency  lnt.erception.  If  the  application  Is  denied,  no  Informant:: 
obtained  in:iy  be  ii.sed  or  disclosed  and  the  person  whose  conversa- 
tion was  intercepted  must  be  notuled  cf  the  interception. 
for  accuracy 

Information  obtained  by  interception  shall  be  sealed  &  recoru.d 
by  the  authorizing  Judge  and  retained  for  a  period  of  10  ye.irs 
Unless  under  seal  i  or  nc  satisf.ictory  explanation  of  its  absence: 
the  Information  contained  in  .such  recording  may  not  be  used  ;n 
any  court  or  other  proceeding.  Applications  for  interceptions  mu;t 
also  be  sealed  by  --.e  Judge-and  retained  for  at  least  10  years. 


I 
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Appendix — Coiitlmied 

IMPARISON     OK    THE     TwO    BiLLS     WHICH    HAVE    BEEN     iNTRODtTKD    RE    WIRETAPPING    AND    Ea VE.SDROPPING Continued 

S     675   SENATOR   M'CLELLAN's  BILL.   FEDERAL   WIRE  INTERCEPTION   ACT  S.  :.'0:,0  SENATOR  HRTSKA's  BILI.    LLECl  RONIC 

|Pre-Bergerl  iPost-Berger] 

Copj^  to  defendant 
The  contents  of  a  wire  interception  shall  not  be  received  In  evi- 
dence   or   otherwishe    disclosed    m    any   criminal    proceeding   In    a 
federal   court   unless   each   defendant   Is   furnished   a   copy   of   the 
authorizing   court   order   not   less   than    10   days   before   trial. 

Motion 

Any  deundant  in  a  crunnial  trial  in  federal  court  may  move  to 
suppress  the  use  as  evidence  of  any  Intercepted  communication 
on  the  ground  that : 

1  1 1    Communication  was   unlawfully  Intercepted. 

(J)  The  authorization  for  Interception  is  Insufficient  on  Its  face. 

(3)  There  was  no  probable  cause  for  believing  the  existence  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  order  was  issued. 

1 4)  The  interception  was  not  made  in  conformity  with  the 
authorization. 

If  the  motion  to  suppress  Is  granted,  the  evidence  is  inadmissible 
in  any  court  or  proceeding.  Disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  com- 
munication could  result  in  criminal  penalties  depending  on  the  law 
:  l.bel  and  slander  in  the  Jurisdiction  In  question. 

Reports  concerning  mtercepfrd   cumrniinication'^ 


rRVEIl.LA.NTE  CONTROL  ACT 


.Same  as  McClellan  BUI,  but  the  Information  from  the  Intercep- 
tion cannot  be  used  in  Sfafe  cowrt  as  vvell  as  in  federal  court  If 
defendant  is  not  tiiven  notice, 

to  suppress 

Same  us  McClellan.  bt^t  ".iny  aggrieved  person"  la  person  v.ho 
Is  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  the  interception)  may  move  to 
suppress  In  any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding. 

Note.— Though  the  Hruska  bill  only  contains  (1),  i2)  and  i4) 
as  grounds  for  suppression  and  therefore  not  the  probable  cause 
test  of  (3).  Senator  Hruska's  man  says  that  the  probable  cause 
test  is  implied   in   ( 1 ) . 

Same  as  McClellan  Bill  plus  the  possibility  of  civil  damages 
(again  depending  on  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  as  to  libel;  what 
13  publication;  etc,) 

US,  Etiven  right  to  appeal  .';ui)pressir)n  order. 


Within  iO  davs  of  ilie  expiration  of  any  order  granting  leave  to 
intercept,  the  judge  shall  transmit  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
U.S.  Courts  and  the  Attorney  General  a  copy  of  the  order  extensions, 
and  the  applicationi  si  made  therefor.  Within  30  days  of  a  denial 
of  an  application  or  extension,  the  Judge  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
.tpplicafion  to  the  same  parties. 

Each  March,  the  Administrative  Office  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  number  (=r)  of  applications  made,  granted, 
and  denied  during  the  preceding  year.  Such  Report  shall  state: 

1  I    Number  of   applications   made  by  each  federal   agency  and 
tlir  i;r.mber  of  orders  granting  or  denying  such 

i2)  Number  of  applications  made  to.  and  granted  and  denied  by, 
each  federal  or  state  court 

i  I    Number    of    applications    made,    granted,    and    denied    with 

.'■'-pect  to  each  category  of  criminal  offense  enumerated  In  the  Act 

1 4)   Number  of  applications  made,  granted,  and  denied  within 

eich  state  and  political  subdivision  with  respect  to  each  category 

■:     riminal  offense. 

Witness  immunity 


.Similar  to  McClellan  BUI.  i,lus  some  information  which  goes  to  the 
i.-^sue  of  the  ellectivene.ss  of  the  interceptions  and  an  accounting  of 
the  deposition  of  motions  to  suppress. 


Permlt,s  U.S.  Attorneys  to  seek  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
Witnesses  in  cases  involving  violations  of  tliis  Act. 

Recovery  of  civil  damages 

An  individual  whose  communication  is  intercepted,  disclosed  or 
iLsed  in  violation  of  this  Act,  is  given  (1)  a  civil  cause  of  action 
•  igamst  the  person  making  the  interception,  disclosure  or  use  and 
(21    is  entitled  to  recover — 

lA)  Actual  damages  but  not  less  than  liquidated  cianiiiees  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day  of  violation  or  $1,000,  which- 
ever is  higher: 

(B)    Punitive  damattes, 

iC)    Reasonable  attorneys   lees  ..nd  litigation  costB, 

A  good  faith  reliance  on  an  interception  order  iisued  by  a 
Judge  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  complete  defense 
to  an  action   under  this  section. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  on   Reapportionment  op 
.Appropriations 

.\  letter  Irom  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  "Llinita- 
tion  on  salaries  and  expenses,  Railroad  Re- 
crement Board."  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  has 
bepii  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriations:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pr  jpriations, 

.\  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
Lf  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion for  ".'Annuities  under  special  acts,"  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1968,  has  been  reapportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Reprograming  of  Projects  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base.  III. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Properties  and  Installations, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  construction  program: 
reprograming  of  projects  at  Scott  Air  Force 
Base.  111.,  within  lump  sum  authorizations 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Army  Research 
and  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Research  and  Development,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Army  Research  and  Develop- 
ment contracts  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Typographical  Corrections  in  Schedule  of 
Expiring  Licenses,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  two  typographical 
corrections  which  should  be  made  in  the 
schedule  of  expiring  licenses  for  non-Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  projects  having  an  In- 
stalled capacity  of  not  more  than  2,000  horse- 
power, which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress with  the  Commission's  letter  of 
January  23.  1968:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  on  Fish  Protein 
Concentrate 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  .section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2.  1966,  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  fish  protein  concentrate   iwlth  an  nccom- 
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panuni?  paper  and  document* :   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ciimmerre 

jrATLvrus     OF     PtBLirt.Y     Owned     Ei  txTRic 
Utilities  in  the  United  Statis,  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmlttlne.  for  the  intf/rma- 
tliin  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  Statistics  of 
Piibllclv  Owned  Electric  Utilities  in  the 
United  States.  1966"  iwUh  an  accompanying 
document):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
UcpoRT  iir  District  or  Colu.mbia  Armory 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  10th  annual  report  and 
financial  statements  of  the  Boards  operation 
of  the  Dl.itrlrt  of  Columbia  Stndlum  ind  the 
20th  annual  report  and  financial  statements 
of  the  Boards  operation  of  the  District  of 
CoUimbU  National  Guard  Armory  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying report  I :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

ReP'.''?.  r  <•►   Vftirans'  .vuministration 

A  letter  from  the  AdminUfrator,  Veterans' 
Atlmitilstratlon.  Office  of  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1967  vW'.th  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Fnnance. 
Proposed  Amlndment  of  PoaEicN  Assistance 
Act  or   1961 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (With  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

Reports  of   Comptroller   General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  fund,  fiscal  years  1966  67,  Treasury 
Department,  dated  February  12.  1966  iwith 
an  ■ccompanyin'?  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  eNaminallon  of  financial 
statements  icr  x\"  riscal  year  1966.  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Department  of 
Housint;  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
February  12.  1963  i  with  .in  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Annval  Report   Under   the  Lead  and   Zinc 
Mini.no    Stabilization    Program 

.■\  letter  from  the  Secret.uy  of  the  Interior, 
tra'.'.imitting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  sixth  an- 
nual rep  jrt  under  the  lead  .ind  zinc  mining 
stabihz.itloii  program,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1967  iwith  an  r.ccompanytng 
report);  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .^tf.'.lrs. 

CL.MMS  SETrlED  BY  GS.\  UNDER  MlLIT.\RY  PER- 
SONNEL AND  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964 

.\  letter  :rom  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmmtng.  pur- 
su.;rit  TO  liw.  a  statement  of  c!?ims  settled 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967. 
by  the  Administration  under  the  Military 
Per.^unnel  .\i\(\  Clvili  lU  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964  1  with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Interstate  .Agreement  on 
Detainers 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  cf  pro- 
posed legislation  to  enact  the  Interstate 
.Agreement  on  Detainers  Into  law  (with  an 
accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Proposed  Dangerous  Drug  Penalty 
Amendments  op  1968 
A  letter  Irom  tlie  .Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
tran.smlttmg  .i  tlriift  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Fo(xl,  Drug,  ;inrt  Cos- 
metic Act  by  increasing  the  penalties  for 
Illegal  manufncture  .ind  trartlc  in  iiallucino- 
genlc  drugs  (including  LSDi  and  other  de- 
pressant and  :.tlmulant  drugs.  Including  pos- 
session of  such  drugs  for  sale  or  other  dis- 
posal to  .mother,  and  by  making  It  a  misde- 
meanor to  possess  a.ny  such  drug  for  one's 
own  use  except  when  prescribed  or  furnished 
by  a  licensed  practitioner,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses I  with  an  accomp.inylng  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

.Alcoholic  and  N'«rcotic  AnotrT  UEUABit.irA- 
tion  Amendments  up  1968 

-A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmlttlr.g  a  draft  "f  proposed  legislation 
to  .iRiend  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  .Act  to  make  provision  tor  rpeclnlized 
facilities  (or  ale*  holies  and  narcotic  addicts, 
and  for  other  purposes  (With  an  accompany- 
ing paper),  to  the  Committee  on  Lal>or  and 
Public  Welfare 

Report  or  Fi:der\l  Bureau  of  Investigation 
P03ITI0NS  IN  Graces  16.  17.  and  18 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursu.int  to  l.iw.  a  report  with 
respect  to  positions,  la  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  grades  16.  17.  and  18  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Oaice  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Air  Pollution  by  Federal 
Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
tran.'-mitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
measures  being  taken  to  control  the  emission 
of  .air  pollutants  from  Federal  facilities  i  with 
an  accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  .A.NU  .ME:M0RI.'\I.S 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  lelerred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

■  HOUSE  CoNCfRP.ENT  Resolution  5 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  review  'nd  enact  legislation  to 
modify  the  new  federal  meat  inspection 
act  and  the  slaughterhouse  equipment 
re!;ulaLlons  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Astrl- 
culture  S.O  -is  not  to  drive  the  independent 
slauj'hterhoi:ses  .ind  meat  packing  plants 
out  of  bus:ness 

"Whereas,  twenty-nine  states  have,  on 
their  own  accord,  adopted  compulrory  state 
meat  inspection  programs,  and  twelve  other 
stateai.  including  South  Dakota,  have  such 
prcj;rams  on  a  voluntary  b.isls;  and 

"Where;\s.  in  South  Dakota  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately ninety  (90)  meat  slaughter- 
houses, locker  plants  and  packing  plants 
have  served  the  people  cf  this  state  on  the 
wnole.  With  clean,  wholesome  meat  subject 
to  purity  standards  enforcement  by  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  .Agriculture; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  quality  will  be  Improved 
fitrther  by  the  new  compulsory  state  meat 
inspection  program,  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  these  pKvnts,  operated 
in  a  clean  manner  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ards, .''re  nevertheless  small  plants  which 
cannot  economically  cx)ntlnue  to  operate  If 


forced  to  comply  to  present  federal  slaughter- 
house equipment  stand.irds  promulgated  liv 
the  U.S.  DepiuUnent  cf  .Agriculture;  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislative  body  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  provisions  re.;ardln^  :  :ie 
inspection  of  meat  as  to  purity  and  deaiili- 
ness 

"Whereas,  this  legislative  body  oppo-es  t:>e 
appllcaUon  of  Uie  present  U.S  D.A.  stand- 
ards for  couhtructlon  and  equipment  tj  t/ie 
small  intrastate  slaughtering  and  process! •  i' 
plants,  and 

"Whereas,  the  construction  and  equlpnuit 
standards  lor  tntrartate  slaughter  and  prcr.- 
esslng  planto  should  be  left  under  state  jur..<- 
dtit'.on : 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  ■  „■ 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty--';::  I 
Legislature  of  !hc  state  of  South  Dakot  \  '  ■ 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  PresKii  ;.t 
ind  the  Conitre=s  of  the  United  State<.  r 
.America  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  respc  •- 
lully.  requested  to  plve  due  conslderatiiv  . 
instructing  the  US.  Department  of  Asn-  u'- 
lure  to  adjust  its  repulations  so  as  not  ti 
drive  the  Independent  slaughterhouses  .  rul 
meat  packlni;  plants  out  of  business  net 
until  then  to  wltJihold  authority  to  enfi..'.^e 
the  new  meat  inspection  act:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  Wi- 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  tr.msmlttod  ly 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  cf  Represent. i- 
tlves  of  the  st.ite  of  South  Dakoti  t:  -uc 
Offlces  of  the  President  and  Vice  Prc-idf:.! 
of  the  United  states,  the  .Speaker  <  f  ■  .x 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unlt.ii 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  .r 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Conirrr  - 
slonal  delegation  of  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Departnii-i.t 
of  .Agriculture  i>f  the  United  States;  and 

"Be  11  further  resolved,  that  the  -South 
Dakota  Legislature  hcrebv  iirses  the  mcii- 
bcrs  of  the  C-ont;re<:sloual  Delegation  frnn 
South  Dakota  to  t.\ke  immediate  tteps  '  i- 
ward  the  development  of  nn  act  anic;Kl;ne 
the  meat  inspection  program  as  now  enar'cd 
Into  law.  so  as  to  have  the  question  of  cqin;i- 
ment  and  inspection  procedure  st.incl.irds 
resolved  by  state  law. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  ct  Hcpresentat.-.  ^. 
January  22.  1968 

"Concurred  In  by  the  Senate  Februar  ■ 
1968. 

"James  D.  Jeleert, 
"Speaker  of  the  Hovix.' 

"Attest: 

■  P.^t;L  Inma.v 
"Chief  Clerk  cf  the  l-.ou^e. 
"Llii  Overpeck, 
"Prrs:dcnt  of  the  Seiuile 

"Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jensen, 
"Secreturj  cf  t':c  Senut- 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Lc-gi.-.!.,:  ire 
of  the  State  of  ;outh  Dakota:  to  the  Clm- 
mittee  on  Public  Woiks: 

"House  Conccrre.n-t  Resolution  4 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  .-^taies  to  uui.ior.-'e 
the  State  H'ghw.iv  Commission  to  incrf  ^ 
the  gross  axle  v.-eight  pfrmuced  for  i.i.m 
to  market  \ehicles  usinj  the  Federal  .  ai 
Hichway 

"Whereas,  the  present  Federal  .Aid  Hipii- 
ways  .Act  of  1956  limits  t;ic  Ijad  v.c;i;:i;  .: 
vehicles  to  IS.OCO  poui'.ds  on  any  single  ,  .';lc 
and  32.000  pounds  on  any  tandem  axle  t.-.i  '•:- 
ing  on  Federal  Aid  Higiiways;  .nnd 

"Whereas,  the  iibility  to  i;et  farm  cV'.ys 
from  the  harvest  held  to  nir.rket  in  the  ri'Wt 
expeditious  manner  possible  Is  Impera::', ;."  to 
eiRcieiit  farming  oper.:itloi.f :  and 

"Whereas,  the  time  consumed  lu  getting 
f.irin  crops  to  the  market  Is  creatly  incre '.J'-'ct 
by  the  present  lo.-.d  limit  rc?t.'iJtions;  ana, 

"Whereas,  the  transportation  of  other  c  -lu- 
moditles  Is  impeded  by  t'.e  existing  restr.:- 
tion  on  load  limits  on  the  Federal  Aid  H  -'li- 
wavs. 
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Now,  therefore,  be  it  re.soIved,  that  the 
I!,. Use  of  Rc;.rereni,aives  of  the  Forty-third 
.-.-.sion  of  the  Lecislaturc  of  .South  D,<kota, 
tli.tt  Senate  concurring  tinrfin,  r.^spectifuUv 
iirpe  the  Coufrres,.;  ,.f  tiu-  Vnlt<-d  .states  to 
l..ke  v.'hatever  action  mlitht  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  aulhon/;e  tiie  Hit'hwiy  Com- 
iiUssions  of  the  st.u.>.s  discretionnry  power 
to  designate  load  limits  of  20,00()  pounds  oii 
!iy  sinplf  uxle  :.nd  UG.OuO  j)ounci.s  on  any 
•  ^ndem  axle  Irav.Min.e  o.i  Feck-ral  Altl  Hit-li'- 
V  i\s, 

"Be  It  furtl-cr  re.solved.  that  copies  of 
t'Us  Concurri-ni  He.solution  )c  rran'mitte-l 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  i-'.ay.-.te  of  the  .'^t.ite 
of  South  Dakota  to  the  onice.s  of  the  i'resl- 
dfiit  and  Vii,'-pfes]dP!il  of  the  Unlfd  St.ites 
i.ie  ^crreuuv  .  f  ihp  .sotL.te  of  ihc  United 
.states,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.-jc  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
ConrreKsion:.!  tlelno-ation  of  the  State  of 
south  Dakota,  the  Sccreturv  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Trans  portitlon.  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

•.Adopt. -d  by  llic  House  i  l  lioorcsent 'lives 
.I.iuuary  22.  I";;-! 

"Concurred   m   by   the     ifiiale   Februarv  fi 
1068. 

"James  D.  Jelbert. 

■■S,-icc.i:rr  cf  the  Hnu.'^e. 
"Atte.st: 

"PAttL     INMAN-. 

••CUici  Clerl;  of  the  House. 
"Lem    Ovfrpeck. 
''Prenctertt  of  the  Sen'^te 
"Attest: 

"Niels    P,    ,Iense.v. 
"Seerrraui  (J  th.r  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  (.if  Renre.senta- 
flves    of    the    Commonwealth    of    Kentucky 
to  the  Committee  <n  Finance: 

i'  "'^F  T:  -'ji.i'Tin.N-  Ji) 
'■Resolution  un'inp  ihe  President  of  the 
United  States  :,nd  the  United  states  Con- 
gress to  con.sider  whether  the  state  Teach- 
e.'-s'  Retirement  Is  beinz  di.scriminated 
against  for  federal  income  tax  purposes 
.-md  whether  ,,nv  retirement  p-ivments 
should  be  MiljlP'-t  to  federal  income  tax 
■Wherea.-:.  Social  Securitv  p.ivmcnts  are 
r.ot  subject  to  federal  income  tax;  and 

•Where:!.^.     Veterans'     Disabilitv     pensions 
are  not  subject  to  federal  income  tax;   and 
"Whereas.    Railroad    Retirement    pensions 
are  not  subject  to  federal  income  t.ix; 
"Now,    therefore, 

■Re  if  re.'^olred  h;,  tlie  V.ouae  of  Reprc- 
."'itatJve-^  of  the  General  As.seivbh/  0/  the 
Commonu-calth  of  Kcntuckp: 

■■Section  :.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  urges  the  President  of  t^e 
I  uited  Slates  and  tne  United  St.ites  Congress 
ti  consider  whether  the  State  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement is  Lfing  discr.minated  against  for 
federal  income  t.i\  purposes  and  \vhe:;ier 
.iny  retirement  payments  .should  be  subject 
'  '  federal  income  tax, 

"Section  2.  That  a  ropy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  01  the  United  States 
und  to  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

■Section  3.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  National  Educatu^n  -Astocia- 
iion  and  to  the  Kentucky  State  Kducation 
Aisociation." 
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"Whereas,  the  United  States  and  South 
Carolina  have  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
.sources,  effective  federal,  st,.te  and  los-al  ac- 
tion IS  necessary  to  assure  ti.e  ijcnple  of 
-America  a  place  in  which  to  recreate:  and 

"Whprc,^s,  it  l.s  evident  that  i)oriu!ation  v. ill 

tiouble  in  the  United  States  by  i,ic  year  liOCO 

with    demand    tor    recrcitiouil    op'jortunif 

trii)liiig  durintr  the  .^ame  j,eriod:  and  "  ' 

■^■Where.a.s,  outdoor  recreation  Kinds  ai  d  l.i- 

litlcs  are  deficient  in  most  iirU.in  areas,-  and 

■W.hcre.is.    hi.rh    qu:ility    non-ur. lan    areas 

must  be  acquired  und  i)re.served  now  for  rec- 

r.'Uioiial  use  by  future  generations:  and 

"Whereas,  we  m  south  C.irolina  ie,-o.^nl7.e 
mat  m  our  heritage  our  Couiitrv  and  State 
o:ter  many  recre.ition.i!  (.;.;iortuuit:c.';:  and 

■■Where.is.  without  i.iopcr  il.tnniu!;  for  c- 
derly  acquisition  and  Cievelopinent  iht-.-e  is 
00  assurance  that  needs  will  be  met:  and 

•'Whereas,  loci  comniunitie.s  ,,  well  .ss 
.some  states  do  not  presently  have  the  Iiscal 
resources  to  undcrt.iko  a  iilannin..-.  acqul.';i- 
iion  of  dcveioijmenl  prot':.,:n  .  i  ..,e  i;i.',rrni- 
tude  recreation  requires;  .mcl 

"Whereas,  we  in  South  Carolina  are  using 
tlie  resources  of  t;ic  land  and  vaier  conser- 
v.ilion  fund  as  one  of  the  federal  programs 
'Ahich  we  believe  will  contribute  in  a'  lirpe 
measure  to  meeting  recreation  need'-;  .aid 

"Whereas,  the  land  an:!  water  c.:n.-ei  .-.Uion 
-and  is  inadequate   in  some  are.is  to  suffi- 
ciently fulfill  Its  purpose  of  .tii  incentive  lor 
.-ocreational    acqui-sition    .nul    dt'elopuieni 
Now,  therefore. 

••Be  it  resolved  bv  tlie  House  of  Herr".--eut- 
.ilives,  the  Senate  conci:rring;That  the  Con- 
■^•ress  be  inemonaiized  to  enact.  Without  de- 
lay Senate  Bill  1401  which  proposes  fa  amend 
Title  1  of  the  Land  ;  nd  Water  Conser-.ation 
Fund  Act  of  19G.T  f)  ],rovlde  lor  .ddit.orial 
revenues  to  accrue  to  the  fund. 

•'Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  r  jpy  of  thi'^ 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each"  United 
.states  Senator  and  member  01  tne  House  of 
aepresent.itives  irom  Soutii  drolina  aad  ',) 
the  President  of  the  United  .-Jtate^  .Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  01  tne  United  States 
House  of  Represent, itives. 
•'-^ttcst: 

'•I.XEZ  Watso.n'. 
"Clerk  cf  the  llou^e." 
A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  C.  Nagel,  of  Bridgeton.  Mo.,  remonstrating 
against  the  moon  project:   to  the  cronimatee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pembina  River 
Flood  Control  .\ssociation,  Pembina.  X.  Dak.. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
develop  the  Pembina  River  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  i-in  Foreign  R,eiations. 


ment  and  dis.semlnation  of  knowlcdtjc  in  tills 
country;    .iiul 

Where -.s  liic  i  urrent  draft  logislatiou  is 
grossly  disruptive  to  this  jjroccsr.. 

Ue  it  resolved,  That  the  American  Ac.tdemy 
of  Microbiology,  inc.  requests  the  N-it;onnl 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Se!Pcti\-o  .M'rvice 
System  urge  the  .Selective  Serviee  Bo  irds  to 
consider  for  deli  rmcnl  all  graduate  ."udents 
admitted  to  decree  pn, grams  in  microbiology 
and  who  icniiin  in  good  .st.uiding  and  iiiakf 
norm. a  jjrogres.s  toward  the  cifgre-  The 
American  Acadrmy  f.f  Microbi,,lo2y  is  cqui.Uy 
sympathetic  to  a  iimllar  consideration  for 
graduate  ;  tudents  in  oti.er  f'lscipUnes. 


BILLS  !\TP.ODUCFD 

Bills  were  i'llroduccd,  :-eari  the  irr.st 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  (■jnsent.  the 
.second  time,  and  leleri-ed  a.s  folin-.v^; 

Ey  -Mr.  HRUSKA  :l.,r  hhr.self  ..nd  Mr 
Cvtr.uu- 
S,  2964,  A  bill  to  amend  title  2^  United 
Slates  C\>(\o.  n\  regard  to  the  (-blis'.aion  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
tne  Stales:  i-i  the  Conunitiee  on  Pi!l>lic 
Work:-. 

|?--e  -i.e  rr.'iii.rks  of  Mr,  Hri-ska  •.■  !,cii  lie 
introduced     tlie    .a^ove    bill,    which     ,,nne,r 
under  a  .separate  l.eadhu-  ) 
ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.  L'96,5.   A    bin    for   the   relief   of    iristides 
Salretos;   to  the  CommiUfe  on  the  Judiciary 
By  i\rr.  LAUSCHE : 

5.2966,  A  bill  to  amend  title  i;3.  United 
Stales  Code,  to  limit  the  i-.Uegcrirs  ..f  ques- 
tions required  to  )je  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  m  the  deccnni'd  cen.susc.s  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing  .■:"!  for 
other  ijurposes;  to  the  Committee  un  Post 
Offire  and  Civl!  Service. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lausche  v.-hen  lie 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    ;,T>p-ar 
under  a  .'epar.ae  headniE?.) 
By  Mr.   COTTON: 

5.2967,  A  bill  for  'he  relief  of  Cheng  Sat 
J  u:   iind 

S,  2968.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Cheung 
Cl.an;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary     " 
By  .Mr.  BAKER - 

S.  2969  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Davui  e 
Alter  HI.  and  hl.s  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs" 
David  F.  Alter.  Jr  ;  to  tlie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


A  concarrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Concurrent  r.rsoLVTioN  i.F  South  Caholixa 
I.eci.slature 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
■ress  to  en.ici  prcp:.sed  legislation  imiend- 
ing  the  L md  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  Of   1965 

Whereas.  oatdo.3r  recreation  is  necessary 
'■y  physlc.U  developmeni  and  is  a  re-creation 
■1  one's  sense  of  purpose  and  a  rejuvenation 
c:  one's  aw-are>!ess  of  himself  and  others 
around  him;  and 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE— RESOLUTION 
OF  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
MICROBIOLOGY 

Mr.  PLARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  am  i.i 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  mcmcf  r  of  the 
-American  Academy  of  Microbioloci.st.s. 
Dr.  Walter  A.  Zygrnunt  of  E\an.svin('. 
Ind.,  who  enclose.s  a  icsoiutlon  from  that 
profes.sional  orB-anizr.tir^n  le'iatint?  to  the 
practice.s  of  Selective  Service  in  drafting 
,!?raduate  .students  in  that  .specialty. 

T  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution may  appear  in  the  CoNGnEssiON.'\L 
Record  and  be  properly  referred 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jiro   lem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 
The   resolution   was   referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Arintrd  Services,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution 
'Pr'.ppreri  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Microbiology.  Inc. ) 
Whereas  graduate  Education  is  ab.solutclv 
essential  to  the  continued  orderly  devclop- 


S.     Lf/e:— INTRODUCTION     OP     PTLI 
llELArixr;      TO      T^  EDUCTION      IN 
X  i;^'ERAL    JIIGHWAY    I'UNDS 
-Tr.  PIRU5KA.  Mr.  Pie.sidcnt.  lie  ..d- 
iiiinistration's  "ccent  order  that  Fedcial 
Aid  limh-.vay  obiu  ,.;r.jns  for  calendar  vcar 
I:^G8  '  -.1  be  held  t.j  fipijroximatcJy  S4  113 
billion,  or  a   iCduction   of  :,.300  million 
-rum  1  icviouslv  c.stim;.tJd  oblicraiion.s  loi- 
1968,   has   dra\'vn   widespread   criticism 
v.ot  raiiy  the  v.i.sdom  but  Vr.c  ;.:-;a;!tv  of 
the  President's   a.cticn   lias   been  cal'ed 
into  Quc.tion.  Couj^led  with  r-  Jimilar  cut- 
back m  iNovcmber  !G66.  it  lir.r,  lead  manv 
Citizens  to  wonder  :,  ihere  ia  anv  •  fu'  l^' 
.-•u  in  the  hirrJr.vay  trust  funds.' 

Thi.s  i-£ducc'on  ia  Federal  Jn-^hwav 
lund.s  :.s  being  .-nncunced  as  a  device  to 
s'ow  dowi:  inflation— which  it  mav  tem- 
'■■orariiy  .?cccmnli.s.h— yet  it  will  have 
exactly  the  oopo^~;te  effect  in  the  lontr 
.un.  rhc  funds  and  v.-ork  may  be  hailed 
bv  5  percent  but  con.t^truction  costs  al- 
most certainly  'v,-!!  continue  to  rise  It 
well  may  be  that  today  we  cm  build  a 
mnc  of  lii.-hway  for  5  ;iercent  les'-;  than 
tne  cost  rcMt  year 

Tr.e  r.dminlKtratioii  's  surely  aware  of 
incrcasm.c    co,st.>;,    P'ouv    days' after   the 
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present  cutback  was  announced,  the  De- 
partment if  Transportation  submitted  to 
the  Con:;re.s.s  The  1968  Interstate  Cost 
Estimate  "  All  increase  of  >9.7  bilhon 
over  the  1965  estimate  tor  the  41.U00- 
mile  Interstate  System  was  reported  A 
total  of  $56  5  billion  is  now  anticipated  to 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  system. 
However,  it  is  highly  unhkely  this  will  be 
the  last  e-timate  The  tinal  bill  to  be 
paid  tor  a  .>y.stem  of  interstate  and  de- 
fense iimhways  will  be  increased  appre- 
ciablv  because  of  the  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  In  mv  State  alone, 
the  cost  of  the  Interstate  System  Jias  in- 
creased by  $26  million  over  the  past  3 
years 

Increased  costs,  while  the  most  obvi- 
ous consequence  of  the  administration's 
action,  IS  not  the  only  problem.  To  at- 
tempt to  Jight  inflation  by  depressing 
one  segment  of  the  economy  is  anoma- 
lous, to  say  the  least.  Many  taxpayers 
work  in  the  highway  construction  indus- 
try. Are  they  to  slow  down  and  produce 
only  at  1)5  percent  of  their  capacity?  Are 
5  percent  of  the  employees  to  be  fired? 
Are  rh?  construction  conti actors  who 
have  invested  iieavily  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  pay  95  iiercent  of  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  or  to  use  it  95  percent  of  the 
time'  And  more  importantly,  will  this 
action  by  the  administration  reduce  by 
5  percent  the  tragedy  that  occurs  on  our 
highways  every  day?  In  1967,  .i3,000  per- 
sons were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Safety  Council. 
The  cost  of  these  accidents  is  estlmta«l 
at  511  billion.  Better  and  safer  highways 
can  reduce  this  toll  both  in  terms  of  lives 
and  property,  but  it  will  not  be  done  by 
continuing  to  postpone  the  completion 
date  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  consequences  I  have  just  men- 
tioned are  serious  and  wide-ranging,  but 
there  is  a  nuch  deei>er  and  broader  prob- 
lem pointed  up  by  the  highway  fund  re- 
duction. This  problem,  iiowever,  is  not 
limited  to  building  Inghways.  It  pervades 
the  Vietnam  war,  education.  %velfare.  and 
national  defense  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  could  be  that  by  congressional  in- 
action, a  vacuum  has  been  created  into 
which  the  executive  branch  has  moved 
In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  delegated 
authority  broadly,  without  establishing 
the  necessary  guidelines  For  example, 
in  legislation  authorizing  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965, 
the  Congress  had  virtually  written  a 
blank  check  and  handed  it  to  the  ad- 
ministration On  the  other  hand,  the 
President,  m  many  cases,  hai  committed 
the  country  to  a  certain  policy,  leaving 
no  choice  to  the  Congress  but  to  go 
along  with  it. 

The  problem  Involved  in  the  highway 
spending  fund  issue,  however,  is  more 
direct.  The  President  has  refused  to 
spend  money  that  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally authorised  and  appropriated  This 
has  happened  before  For  example,  the 
President  ignored  specific  congressional 
directives  to  build  the  B-70  bomber  and, 
more  recently,  to  build  a  full-scale  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  In  essence,  this 
Is  the  power  of  an  item  veto  which  is  one 


the  President  does  not  constitutionally 
possess.  It  encroaches  upon  the  most 
fundamental  uf  congressional  i>owers — 
that  IS,  the  power  over  appropriations. 

It  IS  not  that  the  Congress  did  not 
make  Itself  clear  on  the  priority  of  a  na- 
tional highway  system.  The  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  specifically  stated 
the  policy  of  the  Congress.  The  language 
used  was  not  ambiguous   It  stated. 

It  Is  hereby  cli.-cl.»recl  to  be  issenti.il  to  the 
national  interest  to  provide  lor  the  early 
completion  of  the  'National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways." 

And  further; 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  ihat  the 
Interstate  system  be  completed  as  nearly 
iis  practicable  over  a  thirteen  year  mow  fif- 
teen yeiirs  becnuse  of  »  later  amendment  i 
period  and  that  the  entire  system  in  all 
the  .states  be  brought  to  a  simultaneous 
oumpletlun 

Title  I.  section  lOSiai  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Mr  President,  debate  has  not  been 
absent  concerning  the  meaning  oi  this 
language.  Our  distingui.shed  colleague 
trom  Ma.ssacliusetts.  Senator  Brooke,  on 
March  3.  1967.  presented  a  well  rea.soned 
argument  that  the  language  is  manda- 
tory upon  tile  administration  Others 
have  contended  that  the  autlronzation 
and  appropriation  language  is  permis- 
Mve  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  expend- 
iture lies  with  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  The  question,  however,  has 
not  been  settled  and  its  resolution,  in  the 
broader  .sense,  has  never  been  more  im- 
iiortant  or  critical  to  our  Nation. 

If  congressional  priorities  for  health, 
safety,  and  national  defense  can  be  rear- 
ranged at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
the  constitutional  basis  for  that  power, 
or  the  lack  thereof,  should  be  settled 
once  and  for  all.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  I  have  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem as  It  manifests  itself  In  various  areas 
of  the  Government.  In  order  to  bring  the 
problem  into  focus  on  this  additional 
issue.  I  offer  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  In  regard  to  the  obligation  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States.  This  bill  Is  a  companion  to 
measiu-es  tiiat  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of 
which  was  offered  by  Congressman  Rob- 
ert V.  Denney  from  Nebraska. 

Tlie  bill  is  direct  and  points  up  the  pre- 
cise problem  It  precludes  any  otEcer-or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  from 
impounding  or  withholding  irom  obliga- 
tion any  stuns  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated lor  expenditure  upon  any  Fed- 
eral-aid .sy.'^tem  which  iias  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104.  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code.  It  does,  however,  except  .^ucii 
funds  wnich  are  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  defray  expenditures  which  will 
be  required  to  bj  made  from  the  lugh- 
way  trust  fimd 

It  IS  hoped  that  this  bill  and  others 
like  It.  will  press  the  issue  of  whether 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  ne- 
gate the  expressed  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and,  in  the  narrower  sense,  to  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  and  timely  completion 


of  the  Interstate  Hiuhway  System.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  offer  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

Tlie  bill  '.•=.  2964 >  to  amend  title  2.3. 
United  States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  Federal-aid  liighway  funds 
apportioned  !o  the  States,  introduced  by 
Mr  Hruska  ■  for  lumself  and  Mr.  Cvr- 
Tis».  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re.  ORD,  as  follows: 

S    2964 

he  !t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ti/ 
liepresentatires  of  the  United  Stat.'s  of  Anier- 
ica  i.'i  Congress  assembled.  That  section  104 
of  title  23,  United  t^taU-s  Code,  is  amended 
by  .idd:ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
i.ew    .-.ubsfction: 

( f  I  No  part  of  any  sums  nvithorized  to  bf 
.;pproprlated  for  expenditure  upon  any  Fcd- 
tral-ald  system  which  has  been  apportioned 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  fectlon 
shall  be  impounded  i  r  withheld  from  oblic.i- 
non,  for  purposes  and  project-s  as  provided 
.:i  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  anv 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  t'xecutive  br.inch  of  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment, except  such  >pecUic  sums  as  mav 
be  determined  by  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
'Tv  .liter  consultation  with  the  Secretary  <  i 
rransport.it;t)ii.  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  [>eriods  of  time 
tri  .issure  that  suificient  .imounts  will  l.ie 
iv.iil.ible  in  the  liighw.iy  tru^t  fund  to  defrav 
t;ie  ixpendit'.ires  which  will  be  required  •  i 
i.>e  made  from  such  fur.d." 


S.  2966— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  LIMITATION  OF 
CENSUS  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  that  It  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
lirlately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2966)  to  amend  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  to  Limit  the  catego- 
ries of  questions  required  to  be  answered 
under  penalty  of  law  in  the  decennial 
censuses  of  population,  unemployment, 
and  housing,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lausche,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contemplates  limiting  the  authority  of 
tiie  Census  Bureau  to  require  the  answer 
of  questions  only  in  areas  which  clearly 
aid  the  Bureau  in  accurately  computing 
the  si/e  of  the  population. 

-My  bill  has  its  origin  in  the  belief  that 
the  constitutional  purpose  of  a  census  iti 
the  United  States  is  to  aid  in  determinim; 
the  apportionment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Census  Bureau  should 
not  have  the  power  to  invade  the  privacy 
rights  of  our  citizens  by  requiring  them 
to  answer  queries  such  as: 

(IX  a  woman)  How  many  babies  lias  ."-he 
ever  had,  not  counting  stillbirths? 

Have  you  been  married  more  than  once? 

Did  your  first  marriage  end  because  of 
death  of  wife  or  husband? 
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What  1e  the  vaUie  of  this  lyour)  property? 

Wh.it  is  your  rent' 

Did  you  work  at  any  time  last  week? 

It  IS  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how 
questions  of  this  nature  can  aid  in  ar- 
riving at  an  accurate  numerical  deter- 
mination of  the  population;  nevertheless, 
these  questions  are  taken  from  a  special 
census  of  Metropohtan  New  Haven  con- 
ducted on  April  5,  1967,  as  a  pretest  for 
the  1970  decennial  census. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  67  subject  items 
are  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  1970 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing;  and 
for  noncompliance  in  responding  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  questionnaire,  including 
es.sentially  personal  inquiries,  a  citizen 
could  be  faced  with  a  SlOO  fine  and  60 
days  in  jail. 

My  bill  would  limit  mandatoi-y  re- 
spon.se  to  subject  areas  clearly  related  to 
the  constitutional  purpose  of  a  census.  It 
would  also  permit  the  Census  Bureau  to 
seek  additional  information  which  might 
be  useful  to  Government  and  private  or- 
ganizations, but  would  make  response  to 
such  questions  voluntary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  1  Mr.  Kennedy  ]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Williams!  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
ol  the  bill  iS.  2928)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain distressed  aliens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
vove.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
fiom  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
linnting,  his  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
.'■or  of  the  bill  'S.  2749*  to  amend  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include 
a  definition  of  food  supplement,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland!  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jjore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. (HI  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  !  Mr.  McGovern]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
linnting.  the  name  of  the  senior  Sena- 
t'lr  from  Wyoming  '  Mr.  McGeeI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  2617  > 
t)  establish  producer  owned  and  con- 
trolled emergency  reserves  of  wheat, 
f-ed  grains,  soybeans,  rice,  cotton,  and 
f.-Txseed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
;;alf  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
GiurFiNl  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
:it  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  the 
Gi.-tinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cJt  I  Mr.  RiBicoFF]  r-nd  the  distin- 
-uished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  Hollings]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
o:  the  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  136) 
to  revi.se  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  its  territorial  sea. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  COURT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  528 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  session  I  introduced  a  bill  en- 
titled the  National  Court  A.ssistance  Act, 
S.  1033.  The  proposal  had  two  main  fea- 
tures; P'irst,  authorization  of  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  encourage  improved 
judicial  administration  in  State  and  lo- 
cal courts;  and  second,  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  lor  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  court  management.  As  I 
pointed  out  last  year,  the  response  to  my 
preliminary  circulation  of  the  bill  was 
predominantly  favorable,  but  as  may  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  any  legislative 
proposal,  opposition  was  expressed  in 
some  quarters.  The  main  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  is  that  it  invites 
encroachment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment upon  the  autonomy  of  State  and 
local  courts. 

I  share  the  concern  of  those  who  op- 
po.se  unnece.ssary  Federal  intervention 
into  local  affairs,  and  for  that  reason  I 
included  in  S.  1033  provisions  to  protect 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  state 
and  local  courts.  Section  5  of  the  bill 
provides  that  tlie  resources  of  the  act 
may  be  used  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  court  involved.  And  section  8  spe- 
cifically prohibits  the  Office  of  Judicial 
Assistance  from  exerting  any  control  or 
influence  over  State  or  local  courts. 
These  provisions  are  meant  to  assure 
that  the  initiative  for  implementing  re- 
forms remains  with  the  judges  of  the 
local  courts. 

However,  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
visions guaranteeing  the  autonomy  of  the 
State  and  local  court  systems  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  major  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  bill.  To  further 
guarantee  the  insulation  of  the  State 
courts  from  Federal  intrusion,  I.  there- 
fore, submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1033. 
This  amendment  would  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Judicial  Assistance, 
comprised  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  In  making  the  appoint- 
ments the  President  is  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  recommendations  and  en- 
dorsements from  certain  named  profes- 
sional societies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  judicial  administration  and 
management  techniques.  The  Council 
members  are  to  be  appointed  for  stag- 
gered 2-year  terms,  and  are  to  receive  a 
per  diem  compensation.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  advi.se  and  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Ju- 
dicial Assistance  with  respect  to  the  act. 
The  Council  will  also  be  empowered  to 
aoprove  or  disapprove  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Director  for  establishing 
general  standards  for  obtaining  crants 
under  this  act.  The  basic  content  of  the 
regulations  is  left  to  the  Director  and  the 
Council,  except  that  the  regulations  must 
provide  for  regular  reports  to  the  Direc- 
tor by  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  the 
act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Council  will 
help  ease  the  fears  of  those  who  worry 
about  preserving  the  autonomy  and  vigor 
of  the  State  and  local  courts  against  in- 
trusion by  the  Federal  Government. 


I  remain  committed  to  the  principles 
of  the  National  Court  Assistance  Act.  see- 
ing it  as  a  means  to  stimulate  judicial 
reform  at  the  local  level  and  to  encourage 
local  courts  to  reevaluate  the  adequacy 
with  which  they  deal  with  judicial  prob- 
lems of  today.  The  act  i.s  intended  to  help 
State  and  municipal  courts  help  iJiem- 
•selves  by  obviating  any  iJie.ssure  for  Fed- 
eral involvement  m  matters  of  local  jus- 
tice, either  through  an  expaii.<~ion  of  Fed- 
eral court  jurisdiction  or  whatever.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  act  will  strengthen,  not 
weaken,  our  system  of  creati\e  federal- 
i.sm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
IJrintcd  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jiore.  The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  528 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
us  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  7.  insert  the  following: 
■'Sec.  3a.  ( 1  i  There  is  hereby  established 
an  .'\dvisory  Council  on  Judicial  Asslstiince, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Council.  Ihe 
Council  hhall  be  comprised  of  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  who.  in 
making  such  appointments,  .--hall  give  due 
consideration  to  recommendations  and  en- 
dorsements from  professional  societies  and 
organizations  concerned  with  judicial  ad- 
ministration and  management  techniques  In- 
cluding the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administrators, 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the 
Association  of  Consulting  Management  En- 
gineers, the  National  Conference  of  Chief 
Judges,  the  National  Conference  of  Court 
Administrative  Officers,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Metropoltian  Judges,  the  National 
Conference  of  Slate  Trial  Judges,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Trial  Court  Administra- 
tors, and  the  North  American  Judges 
Association. 

•  I  2)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
jjomted  !or  terms  of  two  years:  except  that 
the  terms  ol  office  of  three  of  the  members 
lirst  taking  ottice  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
lit  the  eiid  of  one  vear.  .^ny  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  ;t  \acancy  (jccirnng  prior  to 
:he  expiration  <if  the  term  for  which  his 
l^reiiecessor  was  appointed  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  Members  of  the 
Couiicil  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
r.ite  of  $7,5  a  day  while  engaged  In  the  actual 
Ijerlormance  cf  duties  \estcd  in  the  Council. 
and  shr.U  also  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  sub- 
:  Isienro.  .iiid  other  iiecessary  expenses  in- 
r  irred  by  tl'.em  in  the  ijenormance  ol  such 
(iuties.  The  President  shall  clesisjnate  one  cf 
the  members  as  chairman,  who  ^hall  serve 
i:s  chairman  at  the  pleasure  ol  the  President. 

•■(3 1  The  Council  shall  act  and  advise  by 
r;!T.rm;\tive  \ote  ol  a  majority  (•!  :!^.c  mem- 
bers thereof. 

"(4 1  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  lor  Jiidici.tl  .Assistance  with  respect  to 
the  Act.  Regulations  propo.'-ed  by  the  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  section  5  cf  this  Act  shall 
i;ot  be  effective  until  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Council." 

On  page  4,  strike  lines  8  to  15  ;;nd  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■  .Sec.  4,  Within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  .■\ct.  the  Director  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Council,  issue  regai- 
lations  establishing  general  standards  for  ob- 
taining grants  under  this  Act.  The  regula- 
tions shall  provide  ^or  regular  reports  to  the 
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Director  by  iiny  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act.  linrl  the  Director  ohall  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  and 
..ther  lnft>rm.itlon  .ivallable  to  him.  rev4ew 
,ind.  if  Meres.«.ary.  revise  the  reguhitlons  Issued 
purstiunt  to  this  section  Such  legulations 
«nd  revisions  thereof  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  the  Council." 


NOTICE   Of'   F. ESC tlt:UULING   OF 
HF.ARING 

Mr  J.\CKSON  M-.  President.  I  v.ish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  .\frairs  of  the  Committee  nn  In- 
terior and  In.sular  Affairs  has  resched- 
uled Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11. 
National  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
natives  pnlicv  resolution,  for  hearine;  on 
Tuesday,  March  5. 

The  hcrln'.?  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  In 
room  .".110.  New  Sv-nate  Office  Building, 
and  those  interested  in  test  fy ins;  on  this 
proposed  !:-,i.slatiun  should  contact  the 
C3mmittje  .staff  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity in  .Td-^r  that  a  witness  list  may  be 
prepared,. 

MARYTi-^ND  LAWMAKERS  ACT  ON 

•PUEBLO' 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  all 
America  continues  to  be  concerned  about 
the  iOt'jrn  of  the  Pueblo  i.nd  its  crew, 
and  t  n.\;"'ed  over  the  net  of  piracy  that 
brought  rtbcut  iis  seizure. 

Fo/  example,  on  January  31.  both 
huuocs  of  the  Gener.-»1  A.',oembly  ot  Mary- 
land passed  lesolut'ons  ur,nng  the 
Uni'.cd  States  to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
free  tl;e  iucilo  and  its  crew.  No  opposi- 
tion  svas  recorded  on  either  resolution. 

The  resolution  in  the  hour>2  vas  in- 
'roducotl  by  DcV.'j??.ies  Burgess  and  War- 
lield.  and  tho  rne  in  the  .senate  by  Sen- 
ator Fred  L.  Wineland. 

I  b.»lieve  the  t  xt5  of  these  resolutions 
\vi;i  be  Ci  i::'(rest  to  my  d.sttnguishcd 
coUefli:v:e.''.  ;'nd  fcr  that  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  tonsent  that  tli?y  he  printed 
in  the  R£ro!!r>. 

There  ben";  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions -.vcre  '  rdred  to  be  pnrted  in  the 
Rfcor!;,  as  follows: 

RESOMTTJON 

I  By  Ctelegtites  j;ur(»e--s  ftncl  WnrlieUli 
H'ji-.ie  resoUiil'jn   suppDrtin^   the   r>r?sUlent 
iind  C'jn^reiS  in  iny  v.ci\  -n  they  may  take 
to   seoiire   the   rL-;oar.e    from   Nnrth   Krrea 
of  ;he  vessel  USS    Pueblo  nnd  Us  crew, 
an<4  rxpri?-si'i',-  svmpathv  tT  the  fin-.Ulcs  oi 
the  crifw  members  of  the  V  SS   Pueblo 
Wherf.ts,   Ihe  m'^uihcrs  of   the   House  of 
Delegates  of  Maryland  are  eravely  concerned 
o.er    he  ^apf.re  L-y  North  Korea  of  the  ves- 
sel.  CSS.  fui-h/o  and  its  83  member  crew 
and 

'Whtre:is.  this  Incident  will  cast  .i  heavy 
••"ircien  '">n  ihe  '.'■atlcrshlp  of  this  Country 
And  require  lii.tt,  \ery  Important  ciectslons  be 
nnde.  i«u  I 

Wh?re.'\}.  ,iU  rltlzens  of  the  Unit?d  States 
.'.net  esr«>i.iai;y  'he  families  of  the  <.re*-  mc-m- 
bers  C'l  the  U  S.S.  Putblo  are  extremely  con- 
cerned over  the  safety  of  those  crew  members, 
tivw  -her.;:  re  tie  It 

Resolved  by  th»  House  of  Delegates  of 
Mnr\ta;iJ.  That  the  members  of  this  body 
•x'.encl  their  ?ull  support  to  the  President 
md  members  <'f  Congress  •^n  any  action  they 
may  take  to  secure  the  return  cf  the  USS. 
Piteblo  .i!;d  It.s  irew  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  body 
extend  their  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the 


crew  members  of  the  USS    Pueblo,  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  .i  copy  of  this  Resolution 
he  sent  to  eiich  member  of  the  Maryland  del- 
egation of  the  US.  Congress. 

RESOLITION 

(By  Senator  Wineland > 
Senate    resolution     protesting    the    act    of 

piracy  committed  by  North  Korea  against 

a   iinval   vessel   of    the   United   States   und 

supporting  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 

taent   lii   this  i.erlcus  m.itter 

Oa  Monday.  J.inuary  22.  1968.  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  North  Korea  com- 
mitted an  act  of  piracy  against  the  United 
States  with  the  iirmed  sei/ure  of  the  USS 
•Pueblo"  In  International  waters  near  Korea 

The  facts  of  this  outrugeous  incident,  as 
reported  by  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Cn:)ldberg 
to  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  disclose  that  a  naval  intelligence 
ship  of  the  U  S.  Navy,  the  •Pueblo".  was  ac- 
costed by  11  vessel  of  North  Korea  while  In 
International  v.aters  off  the  shores  of  Korei. 
and  after  belns  surrounded  by  several  North 
Korean  vessels  was  boarded  and  forcibly 
I  iken  to  a  North  Korean  port. 

The  evidence  i're?crtcd  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  clearly  chows  rh.it  the  •Pueblo" 
was  in  international  waters,  mere  than 
twelve  miles  frcrn  the  coastline  cf  Korea  and 
that  the  subsequent  boarding  and  ."eizure 
of  the  •  Pueblo"  v.as  a  dangerous  and  pre- 
cipitous act  devoid  of  Jiistiflcatlon  or  excu.sc. 

Such  a:i  action  on  the  part  cf  North  Korea 
!=  not  row.  Recently  ;■.  b.ind  of  I'saa^sins  from 
North  Korea  ..ttempted  to  take  the  life  of 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  of  South  Korea 
and  failed.  Other  .icts  of  piracy  involving 
the  seizure  of  South  Xore  in  fishlns  vessels 
.'ind  the  ktdnnpplr.t;  f.f  south  Korean  Na- 
tionals hav?  been  successful. 

.Such  acts  .-ire  cljirly  ;ii<  i.idleatlon  tf  the 
desperate  c  indltton  In  'Ahlch  North  Kore  a 
iinds  lt.ielf  todr.v.  Since  ihe  Korean  Arml- 
:  t:ce  South  Korea  v. ith  the  'lelp  of  the  free 
world  has  prrspered  economically;  North 
Korea  with  its  conmunlit  hcip  .md  resources 
has  i.ot  pro.'»pecd.  Tlie  tyrannicil  regime  in 
control  of  North  Korea  mu'=t  lo.irn  that  they 
cftnnot  substitute  for  th^lr  f  ■.iliires,  pirati- 
cal ntt:\cks  upon  the  free  nations  of  the 
World. 

To  dats  the  United  States  Government  lias 
irisistei  ou  r.viUution  of  this  attack  by  dlplo- 
:'.iauc  meins.  If  :io  r -suits  .re  furthcoming, 
iheu  this  government  must  consider  oilier 
•tail  more  forceful  me.ins. 

Thr.iug^iout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  ot'ier  ;Tovernments  h.ive  committed 
acts  of  piracy  -it.niit  the  United  Stitcs  luit 
have  f.ufiered  r^nr; but.cn.  as  .it  Tripoli  r.nd 
prior  to  ihe  War  of  IQIi. 

Americ.i  Is  a  free  nntlon  because  its  gov- 
crnmjnt  iL-ti  protected  ;:je  liberty  and  tlie 
property  of  its  j^ople.  In  this  latest  act  of 
p.racy  by  Nortel  Korei.  the  \'^ry  ideals  upofi 
wiUcii  C'lir  n.fion  hr.s  been  founded,  are  now 
Jeop.rUl£ed.  The  USS  "Pueblo"  und  Its  crew 
mi. it  be  rele.ised  immediately. 

Now  :  s  we  r.ice  f.iu  clear  and  present 
d.inger  t.i  our  .reciiritv.  the  members  of  the 
Sen.ite  of  Maryl.xnd  have  followed  with  In- 
creasing cjncern  the  r.ipid  unfolding  of  the 
evento  surraunding  the  seizure  of  the  "Pueb- 
lo". .!UU  m  ilie  c.ise  cf  the  Prince  Goorscs 
County  .Scuators,  with  specU'-l  interest  be- 
cause of  fne  presence  nn  ihe^igj^ltlo"  of  a 
resident  of  the  county.  iBflp^P^ergcmt 
Robert  -T.  Chlcci;    now.   therSore.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Senate 
of  Miiryland  express  their  shock  with  the  act 
of  piracy  committed  by  North  Korea  against 
a  naval  vessel  of  the  United  States  :-.nd  we 
extend  our  unqualified  support  to  the  actions 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the 
United  States  ^overntnent  in  resolving  this 
crisis  in  a  manner  which  will  uphold  Amer- 
ican honor,  ideals  and  prestige  in  the  world. 
and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  i  i>ple6  of  this  RPKolutlon  be 
f-ent  to  Pro.oklem  I.ynrton  B.  Johnson.  V'ice- 
President  Hubert  H  Uuniphrey.  to  Amba.s- 
sador  Arthur  J  Goldberg,  to  tlie  members  i.l 
the  Pre.sidcnt's  Cibinel.  <>nd  to  Senator- 
DaniPl  B  BrewsHT  .md  Joseph  D.  Tydlni:s 
.md  Reprp.-ehtatlves  Georpe  H.  F.illon  Sam- 
uel N.  Friedfl,  Edward  A.  G.rmiuz.  GUbiri, 
Oude.  Cl.ireiice  U  Loiu'.  Hervey  G  Mtichoii 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr  .  und  Rogers  C.  b. 
Morton. 


VIETNAM— TRIBUTE     TO    GENERAL 
WESTMORELAND 

Mr  BREW.STER.  Mr.  Pre.'iident,  we 
are  in  the  niid.st  of  probably  the  urcate.st 
and  mo.st  decisive  batt'.cs  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  ths  Vietcong  force.s 
struck  at  manv  of  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Vietnam,  inchidint:  the  capital  at  Sai- 
■;.on.  I'heir  clear  hope  \va.5  to  deal  .i 
.shatterin-;  blow  at  Vietnamese  riorale,  to 
destroy  the  le?ral  i^overnment  and  its  ad- 
ministrative machinery  in  th.e  country- 
side, and  to  we?.kcn  the  Vietnamese  and 
American  milit.Try  forces.  They  also 
hoped  to  weaken  American  ro.^olve. 

Tcday,  haize  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese .Army  are  poised  to  strike  in  the 
northern  Provinces — at  the  outpost  at 
Klie  Sanh  and  i-sewhere  ulons  the  de- 
miliiarized  ?one. 

American  fifrhtint:  men  Iiavc  been 
throut.'h  a  couple  of  very  hr.rd  v.eeks.  The 
weeks  nhead  may  be  far  harder. 

In  my  iudcment.  M--.  Presidtmt.  ou- 
io'xes  need  all  the  l:acking.  all  the  en- 
coiira;:ement.  all  the  trust  it  is  in  cur 
powf;-  t.o  '-'ive. 

And  I  mean  all  our  forces:  the  private 
at  his  lonely  oMtpost.  .".rtillerymen  :  t 
their  stations,  airmen  flyin?  ."^upport — ;•  1 
of  them,  .'^nd  I  mean,  cq^e'-inl'y.  cur  cut- 
.standing  field  commander,  G;:'.i.  V/i'liain 
V.'e!^tmc  .eland. 

This  brilliant  r  ad  hard-vorldn^  c'f.ccr 
hcs  for  4  years  now  r:iven  our  men  •". 
Vietncim  inspired  leadership.  He  ha.s  t;- 
vond  any  doubt  ?pent  more  t'me  in  t'le 
field  wi:h  his  troops  than  any  loader  r.i 
s'milar  rank  in  any  war.  Mmost  every 
day,  he  can  be  found  somewhere  near  the 
i'attlefront.  ^^e'linjt  a  f.r  .hand  look  ; 
the  local  situation,  talkin.c  with  v.:  i' 
■  jmmandcrs  to  net  their  views  and  rc- 
.immcnd>itir)ns  and  chrtting  with  simp''-- 
:=iidiers  to  make  sure  they  hfve  whrt 
il'.cy  need. 

He  performed  a  miracle  of  plannini; 
and  execution  in  settin*?  up  the  elaboiate 
logistics  base  that  supportr.  cur  comhin 
troops.  He  has  deteatcd  the  Vietcons  : 
every  major  engagement  since  our  m'.i 
went  Into  real  combat.  In  the  past  ;' 
weeks — despite  the  mo.?t  careful  plan- 
ning by  the  enemy,  despite  the  Inrte 
forces  he  employed,  despite  the  snf.i'^: 
nature  of  his  attacks  during  a  holiday 
period — the  Vietcong  were  thrown  back 
by  the  Vietr.ame.-e  Army  and  by  Gcnei.il 
Westmoreland  s  forcts.  And  the  enemy 
lost  more  men  in  1  weeks  than  he  h?.d 
previously  lj.st  in  any  2  months  of 
combat 

One  of  the  Comnumi'.ts'  "jals  in  th^ 
major  as.sault  was — as  I  have  said — ;i 
shake  American  confidence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ran  think  of  nothin'; 
that  helps  the  men  m  Hanoi  more  towaru 
this  goal  than  to  cast  doubt  on  our  own 
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commander  in  the  field.  Yet  I  have  read 
such  criticism  in  the  past  few  days  in 
>everal   publications. 

I  deplore  this  type  of  comment.  It  only 
makes  things  toucher  for  ourselves — and 
ea.'^ier  for  our  enemies. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  mistakes  have 
never  occurred.  They  have.  I  do  not  sug- 
ge.--t  that  statements  have  been  made  that 
sound  sometime  a  little  too  optimistic. 

But  I  do  s.iy:  bhow  me  a  commander 
who  thinks  he  may  not  win,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  commander  who  probably 
will  not  win. 

Mr.  President,  show  me  a  commander 
who  does  not  boar  a  scar  and  I  will  show 
you  a  commandi  r  v.  ho  has  never  been  in 
a  fight. 

I  think  all  Americans  should  be  proud 
of  the  v.-'ry  able,  liard-lnttincr  military 
forces  v.e  have  employed  ;n  Southeast 
A.sia,  and  particularly  their  commander, 
r„  noral  We.-tinoreland. 


siat:::  department  isolation 

WARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  OF  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pri:.^.ident,  I  was  .somewhat  sliocked  to- 
day to  find  that  the  State  Department  is 
optratin?  what  mic^ht  be  referred  to  as  a 
sprcial  i.^olation  ward  or  cooler  for  era- 
plovees  whose  only  crime  is  telling  the 
truth  t.)a  Senate  c  Mv.mittce. 

When  this  ."situation  was  called  to  my 
attention  I  visited  this  place.  I  sutsest 
that  Members  r.f  tne  Senate  and  the 
press  go  t->  23d  and  D  Streets,  on  tiie  first 
floor  of  the  cid  Stnte  Department  Annex 
Building.  There  v.ill  be  found  an  entire 
floor  tJiat  is  beina:  heated  and  maintained 
by  the  Etnte  Dep.irtment,  r.nd  much  of 
the  building  i.s  piled  up  with  a  lot  of 
ju:;:>c.  Only  one  cETicc  on  this  f.oor  is  oc- 
cupied. 

The  two  employers  wh3  arc  in  this 
ro'iin  are  Plr^rry  M.  Hite,  w'r.o  is  a  GS-13 
at ';  .snlary  cf  $15,307.  and  Edward  Burk- 
h.nd,  v.-ho  is  a  GS-12  .-.t  a  salary  of 
SI-.330. 

Mr,  Prc:^ident.  these  t'vo  employees 
h;:ve  had  practically  no  woiii  since  1965. 
Tivy  have  i-.i:,d  absolutely  no  work  at  all 
a:-.-i"ned  to  tiicm  .^nce  Oct  ^ber  of  1966. 
T!i  ir  only  duly  is  to  lepnt  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  to  remain  there  until 
iV.'i-'*  in  tiie  evrnin''.  Tliey  lave  a  tele- 
phjne  and  a  lypcv.-riter.  and  they  sit 
thrre  looking  at  each  other  and  reading 
the  newspapers.  They  have  repeatedly 
sent  requests  to  their  suiDrnors  in  tiie 
State  Department,  asking  that  tltey  be 
n"'"ned  rii'ties.  Thus  far  ::othing  has 
'oei  n  as.signcd  to  them. 

'>rr.  President,  th?se  two  men  are  being 
L>oiated  ."ind  peiidlized  .>olely  because 
tr..:y  testified  in  the  Otepka  case.  In  that 
caiO,  two  or  tiirc2  other  employees  t  sti- 
fled and  lied  to  the  committee  about 
whether  or  not  they  v.iretapped  Mr. 
Otepka's  telephone.  These  two  men  told 
the  truth,  and  that  is  tiieir  only  crime; 
they  told  the  ti-uth.  Tho.'>e  others  v.-ho 
lied  to  the  committee  and  later,  when 
cansht,  chanced  their  testimony,  have 
been  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the 
State  Department.  They  were  taken  care 
of  because  they  tried  to  cover  up  for 
them.  But  the  State  Department  could 
not  fire  these  two  men  because  it  realized 


it  could  not  sustain  charges.  The  men 
draw  their  salaries  and  sit  there  twid- 
dling their  thumbs  for  8  hours  a  day  in 
v%-hat  now  has  the  appearance  cf  an  old 
abandoned  warehouse. 

This  is  ridiculous,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  Goveni- 
ment  deficits. 

The  State  Department  is  v.ell  aware  of 
this  Situation  because  these  two  men  liave 
sent  repeated  memorandums  to  the  De- 
partment appealing  for  some  work  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  through  the  place 
this  morning,  and  I  looked  at  it.  I  invite 
Senators  and  members  ot  the  pre.ss  to  go 
down  there  and  look  at  the  conditions  in 
that  building.  If  those  who  go  there  are 
unable  to  find  the  room  at  first,  do  not 
pive  up,  because  I  searched  for  10  min- 
utes before  I  could  find  anybody  In  the 
building.  The  men  were  there,  in  room 
114,  and  on  the  job,  sitting  there  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  16  months,  waiting 
for  somebody  to  give  them  orders. 

Mr.  President,  I  most  respectfully  sug- 
s'est  that  this  matter  should  be  straight- 
ened out  within  72  hours.  If  not,  I  am 
.'^oing  to  submit  a  resolution  a.sking  lor 
the  immediate  removal  of  their  superior. 


DISSENT:    THEORY   /JSTD   PRACTICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  the  attention  cf  Senators  to 
last  Sunday's  Washington  Po.st.  in  whicii 
there  appeared  exc?rpts  of  scholarly  and 
licrceptive  remarks  by  Editor  J.  i;.  V/ig- 
.trins  on  the  tiieoiy  and  practice  o:  dissent 
i!i  the  LTnited  Stater,.  The  rem.'-.rks  by  Mr. 
Wifrgins  were  made  last  week  during  the 
Churchmen '.s  Washington  Seminar  of  the 
National  Council  oi  Cliurches  of  Christ. 

During  a  time  in  which  too  often  the 
vestiges  of  civilized  conduct  <ire  cat-t 
El  side  in  favor  of  wanton  c-'structivene.ss, 
I  feel  that  anyone  wl-,o  re.ids  Mr.  V,'ip;tin~' 
statement  will  benefit  from  the  v.  isdom  of 
his  well-bnl:.nr.-;d  cbscrvations. 

He  asks  whether  it  is  po.'^sible  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  duty  to  d'ssent  and  the 
appropriate  limits  on  the  exercise  ct  this 
r'ght.  And  then,  using  historical  e.xiun- 
Inalion  and  Lis  own  thousrhts,  Z.'r.  Wig- 
gins )?resents  his  \\'2\\s  irrardin';  the 
principles  of  dissent. 

Mr.  Wiggins  finds  first  that  a  citizen 
who  believes  that  a  governmental  policy 
constitutes  a  departure  from  national  in- 
terest or  moral  rectitude  h^.s  a  duty  to 
d's.sent.  I  would  agree  v.ith  this  provided 
the  dissent  takes  the  form  of  lawful 
dissent. 

That  there  is  such  r,  dntv.  't  rccm.s  to  me. 
is  the  very  p^.'^rnce  cf  F-f'lf-To\Trn:nent.  i!ie 
very  Foark  cf  a  ti--':-ioc-ratic  .';y"tcm  — 

Mr.  Wiggins  says— 

A  people  devoid  of  this  ipipulse  wn;Id  in- 
cii'.co  such  infsivity  into  an  e'ertorate  a.s  to 
make  the  form  of  government  a  matter  of 
iud.fTerence., 

Very  carefully.  Mr.  'W^iggin.s  traces  ma- 
jor instances  of  mass  di.s.^ent  in  this 
country  from  the  fiays  just  follov  mg  the 
."imerican  Revolution. 

Ke  tells  how  Thomas  Jefferson,  v.ho 
realized  the  importance  of  dissent. 
viewed  rather  calmly  a  rebellion  of  Mas- 
sachusetts farmers.  Jefferson  was  more 
conceiTied    about    the    stern    measures 


t.tken  against  Pennsylvania  farmers  wiio 
participated  in  the  Whisky  Rebellion. 
To  quote  Mr.  Wip:nns: 

.leftersnu  knew  the  c.rantry  r.iuld  .survive 
the  (hsorder.s  and  that  it  r  nildn't  .survive 
ilie  disappearance  of  a  spirited  citizenry  in- 
sistent upon  its  privileges. 

"To  punish  tliose  error.s  too  sc-.c-rplv  would 
be  to  suppress  tl;o  only  safog^iard  o;  ihe  pub- 
lic liberty."  Jfffcrson  s.;id. 

Mr.  Wiggins  relates  liow,  in  live  in- 
stances in  oar  Nation's  hi.stnry.  popular 
dissent,  ran:'ing  I'oin  civil  disobed.cnce 
to  outright  \iolence,  has  vastly  altered 
national  policy,  lorcing  a  r;  versal  of  leg- 
.slative  Intent  or  executive  dir*  ct;..n. 

Says  Mr.  V/ipgins: 

Such  was  the  case  In  1804,  when  a  Kopub- 
lican  dffeat  of  the  Federalists  nullified  tue 
.Mien  and  Sedition  laws.  In  1808  it  occured 
wiicn  mo  Hepublicaiis  p.ive  in  to  hot  rrsist- 
;  Mce  (  >  cr  :hp  Emb.iri;o  Act. 

Liiu-oln's  election  c.iinaxcii  ch.-.sent 
against  the  GoveiTiment's  proslavery 
policies.  And  tlic  Civil  \^'ar — the  ultimate 
(i.s-ent — ;p.arked  the  bcginn  r.g  of  the 
f  nd  of  slavery  in  the  Vnit:d  .';'i.''.:i.s. 

The  repeal  of  the  l;<th  amendment  wps 
(lie  fourth  instance  which  Mr.  V/ipgins 
rited  as  an  r:;aii:p!e  of  a  niajor  policy 
eh.ange  resulting  from  d'ssension. 

Then  c.imo  the  yc-ars  ft  i';e  Cr.il  Rii;lits 
'U-rr.vj.i.-.-.ration.-;  - 

Said  Mr.  Wirgin.-j — 
and  the  s'.viit  nitoraticn  of  local  and  state 
p.lioy  L  )W.-.rd  discrimination  ajininst  ,'■  racial 
r.imcrity — an  interlude  of  dissent  which,  of 
c'lursc.  SliU  ]3orsist';  ond  one  vhirh  already 
ii.is   significantly   altered   pr.licw 

Mr.  Wiggins  believes  tliat.  in  the  lust 
y.encrcLtion.  some  forms  of  civil  dlso'oe- 
dience  have  berun  to  acquire  the  status 
oi  Eocir.ily  acceptable  behavior.  He  cites 
naie  different  gtfdelincs  which,  in  iiis 
o!);nion,  are  relative  to  e  thcr  the  tacit 
nccentance  or  the  r'';ertion  of  d'fisent 
hy  society. 

Unfortunately,  lie  adds,  there  are  some 
I^ersons  who  do  not  seem  to  coinpreliend 
tiie  limits  of  society's  ciidor-'^.-'inent  of 
flissont.  :-,Ir.  Wiggins  pomts  out  that  these 
v.ho  ip.il  to  licrcfive  the  reotr-cuons  on 
civil  ri!.sobed!enc-'  h.;ve  more  recmtly 
emoloycd  ects  of  civil  d'.sobedier.ce  in 
ir-ltuations  not  '^'■r-e-ned  bv  t!ie  gu.delines 
or  principles  t;:unciaied  before  exploring 
remedies  through  normal  cl:annels.  and 
.-Qiactiines  without  regard  lor  t"ie  safety 
of  innocent  peiTOi's. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said: 

There  have  been  Ircqr.ent  c!ernonstratio!iS 
in  v.hi'.'li  violence  has  been  ii.'-.cd  to  disrupt 
jj  -.blic  nieetinzs  and  inTrnero  with  spcrikfrs. 
Thl3  is  a  tcchniQ"o  j-iprtpfod  by  the  fascists 
1  nd  the  Nazis. 

lie  added: 

Tiiose  who  r.re  in  d^sscni  ove)'.'.  to  !  o  the 
last  to  encourage  a  contest  in  which  the  side 
with  the  most  numbers  and  least  scruples  is 
botuid  ir.timately  to  triumph. 

Tlinse  who  are  in  d:s-ent  .  .  f  V.ould  be  tlie 
first  to  demar.d  for  those  who  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to   them  lull  personal  security. 

Mr.  Wiggins  says  that  certainty  .seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  dissciiters  and 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  minds  to  become 
closed  to  the  v.itness  of  new  facts  and 
new  forces.  He  reminds  us  of  the  follow- 
ing exhortation  by  Oliver  Cromwell: 
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I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
think  It  possible  you  may  be  mistaken 

Mr.  Wiggins  concludes: 

While  we  concede  and  defend  the  right 
of  dissent.  It  Is  equally  important  to  ac- 
knowledge and  support  the  right  to  conform 
If  one  Is  precious  to  a  minority,  the  other  is 
sacred  to  a  majority  They  are  not  long  found 
slnglv  and  separately,  but  exist  In  a  ccmple- 
mentiiry  relationship,  the  existence  of  each 
making  more  secure  rhe  perpetuation  of  the 
other  riie  preservation  of  both  depend  upon 
majorities  and  minorities  extending  to  each 
other  thiit  decent  deference  ,ind  toleration 
without  which  no  society  of  origins  as  di- 
verse .is  ours  can  long  survive. 

I  wi.sh  that  Mr.  Wiggins'  concludlnic 
thought.  Mr  Pre.sident.  could  be  read 
and  omnrehcndcd  by  .\inerican.s  oveiy- 
where.  for  it  expresses  the  e.ssence  of  the 
threat  problem  which  faces  this  Nation 
today.  We  will  continue  to  be  be.set  by 
wi^s  until  .Vf  reach  that  precious  state 
of  balance  between  dis.sent  and  conform- 
ity of  which  Mr  Wigktms  speaks  and 
until  each  and  every  American  under- 
.stands  Uie  immorality  which  is  implicit 
m  the  !ft?a  that  one  mans  rights  can 
supplant  another  s 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr  Wiggins'  excellent,  lucid, 
and  thoukihttul  cumments  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

Dissent;   Theory   and   Pn.ACTicr 
(By  J    R    Wiggins  1 

I  Note — Excerpted  from  remarks  TTmrsday 
before  the  Churchman's  Washington  Semi- 
nar of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  ) 

The  citizens  of  ,1  nation  born  in  i  revo- 
lution preceded  by  almost  a  i^eneratlon  of 
disaffection  md  dissent  can  be  expeced  to 
regard  dlsagrjement  proceeding  even  to  the 
edge  of  sedit.on  in  ,1  different  way  than  it 
might  t)e  viewed  by  a  people  with  another 
heritage 

Americans  have  hlstorlc^i'.ly  manifested  a 
toleration  toward  violent  expressions  of  op- 
position that  has  confused  many  observers 
from  Mther  countries  At  the  same  time,  their 
memory,  as  i  people,  teaches  them  that  a 
long  .ind  steadily  accelerating  tendency  to- 
ward violent  attack  upon  and  obstruction 
jf  government  may  sometimes  lie  ,1  prelude 
to  something  even  more  serious. 

There  are  intervals  In  every  country's  his- 
tory when  the  normal  outlets  for  political 
discontent  seem  inadequate  to  channel 
.iway  the  dissent  of  factions  and  groups  who 
are  too  impatient  to  await  the  outcome  of 
an  orderly  political  contest  for  the  mind  of 
the  majority 

Perhaps  we  are  In  such  an  Interlude,  and  If 
this  is  -SO,  It  behooves  us  to  examine  both 
■he  .-easons  for  this  impatient  and  impulsive 
urge  and  the  means  of  dealing  with  it 

The  vast  majority  of  those  who  now  are 
dissidents  from  governmental  policy  in  this 
country  wish  to  have  the  Government  re- 
move their  discontents;  but  *he  fact  cannot 
be  blinked  that  a  certain  minority  would 
r.ither  have  the  discontents  remain  and  see 
government  pushed  to  the  extremes  of  force 
to  suppress  disorder  This  minority,  we  must 
assume.  Is  not  interested  in  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  dissent  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  democr.itlc  society  They  are  in- 
terested in  overturning  that  society  With 
them  government  and  society,  if  !t  means 
'o  -.urvue  has  no  recourse  but  overwhelming 
.Tillltary   force 

We  aje  not  concerned  with  locating  the 
limits  on  'heir  rights  and  duties,  for  revolu- 
tion recognizes  no  limits,  admits  no  respon- 


sibilities and  contends  for  unlimited  right 
Including  the  right  to  use  fore?  and  violence. 
As  Dr  William  Sloane  CofBn  has  put  It:  "You 
cannot  iusk  the  government  to  respect  your 
right  to  be  a  revolutionary." 

THE    DDTT    TO    DISSENT 

The  citizens  with  whom  we  are  concerned 
stand  i>n  a  different  looting.  Can  we  define 
tor  them  the  nature  of  the  duty  to  dissent 
and  locate  lor  them  the  appropriate  limits 
on  the  right  to  dissent?  And  if  we  can  estab- 
lish some  general  principle.'!  perliaps  we  can 
proceed  to  make  some  particular  applications 
to  specific  dissents  of  our  time. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  duty  to  dissent  from 
the  policy  of  government  when  that  policy 
seems  to  the  individual  citizen  to  constitute 
a  departure  from  national  interest  or  moral 
rectitude  That  there  is  such  a  duty,  U  seems 
to  me.  13  the  very  essence  of  self-govern- 
ment, ihe  very  vital  spark  of  a  democratic 
system.  A  people  devoid  of  this  impulse  would 
induce  i-uch  p.isslvlty  into  an  electorate  as  to 
make  the  form  of  government  n  matter  of 
indl.Terence  And  a  people  with  this  impulse 
will  invest  even  the  most  unsatlstactory  sys- 
tem of  government  with  the  \  i^or  and  force 
that  may  make  it  adequate  to  deal  with  so- 
ciety's problem. 

It  was  bec;isue  he  was  Interested  in  keepin.; 
this  spark  of  dissent  alive  that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son viewed  with  equanimity  the  disorders  if 
wei--.tern  Ma.ssachusetts  tarmers  in  Shays'  re- 
bellion and  worried  over  the  stern  measures 
taken  .against  I'ennsylvanla  farmers  in  the 
Whisky  rebellion  He  knew  the  coimtry  could 
survive  the  disorders  and  that  it  couldn't  sur- 
vive the  disappearance  uf  a  spirited  citizenry 
insutent  upon  its  rights  and  privileges.  'To 
punish  these  errors  too  severely."  Jefferson 
said  ')!  Shays"  rebellion,  'wovild  be  to  sup- 
press the  only  safeguard  of  the  public  lib- 
erty. ' 

Americans  have  had  a  lot  of  instruction  on 
dissent — even  some  very  explicit  instruction 
on  ciMl  disobedience  They  have  been  taught 
by  Thoreau  that  'Under  a  government  which 
imprisons  any  unjustly,  the  true  place  for  a 
just  man  is  also  a  prison  " 

Americans  then  .ire  inclined  to  tenderness 
tow.ird  dissent  by  the  instruction  of  their 
own  history,  by  the  exhortation  of  their 
philosophers  by  the  knowledge  that  truth  is 
changing  .nnd  by  the  counsels  of  their  heart  — 
Which  incline  them,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
toward  the  disrespect  of  authority  and  the 
admiration  of  nonconformity 

RESPECT    FOR    ORDER 

But  there  is  another  strain  in  their  make- 
up, too — deriving  from  their  respect  for  or- 
der, their  belief  in  representative  govern- 
ment, their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
majority  .^nd  their  belief  In  the  integrity  of 
their  own  government.  And  these  character 
traits  compete  with  each  other  in  times  that 
put  'he.se  oppoeite  tendencies  in  conflict. 

No  sooner  have  we  digested  Thomas  Jeffer. 
son  s  ."vdmonitlons  (n  the  virtues  of  an  occa- 
sional revolution  and  the  necessity  of  water- 
ing the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  than  we  come  upon  such  counsels  as 
this  about  dissent 

As  far  as  my  good  will  go  (for  I  can 
no  longer  act),  I  shall  adhere  to  my  govern- 
ment. Executive  and  Legislative,  and.  as  long 
as  they  are  republican,  I  shall  go  with  their 
measures  whether  I  think  them  right  or 
wTong,  because  I  know  they  are  honest,  and 
are  wiser  and  better  informed   than   I  am" 

.\nd  as  we  have  imbibed  from  Locke  .ind 
Rousseau  some  principles  of  revolutionary 
character,  so  have  Americans  taken  Into  their 
philosophical  "bloodstream"  the  Injunction 
on  majority  rule  that  lies  implicit  in  the 
theories  of  the  social  contract 

EARLY    REBELLIONS 

These  were  the  political  theories.  |)ro  and 
con.  that  engaged  American  attention.  Now 
what  i>f  the  practices  of  .\nierlcans  through 
their  own  governmenf 

Once   independence   was   gained,   the   new 


government  did  not  have  to  wait  long  n 
test  its  principles  In  operation  .Shays'  re- 
bellion la  1786  was  the  first  lest  of  policy 
It  wiis  put  down  ;ind  the  rebellious  farmers 
punished  While  the  disorders  were  in  proe- 
ress  Washington  gave  advice  that  he  must 
have  t.iken  straight  from  FYancls  Bacon  He 
wrote  to  Henry  Lee.  Oct   31,  1786: 

"Know  precisely  what  the  insurgents  aim 
at.  If  they  have  real  grievances,  redres,s  them 
If  possible;  or  acknowledge  the  Justice  of 
them  a;id  your  Inability  to  do  it  In  the  pres- 
ent moment.  If  they  have  not.  employ  -hr- 
force  of  government  against  them  at  oncf 
.  .  .  Let  the  reins  of  itovernmeni  then  bf 
braced  and  held  with  a  steady  hand 
and  every  violation  of  the  constitution 
reprehcndt'd  " 

The  Whiskey  rebellion  of  1792  r.ilse<l  more 
serious  issues  Citizens  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania tarred  and  leathered  a  Federal  t.ix 
collector,  excise  notices  were  torn  down,  col- 
lectors' ofHces  were  broken  into,  public  mep'- 
ings  threittened  ostracism  of  anyone  accept- 
ing the  office  of  collector  President  Wasli- 
ington  mobilized  .i  small  armv  to  put  d<iwn 
this  spreading  rebellion.  Many  citizens  were 
arrest.ed  and  Indicted.  Two  were  convicted  cf 
treason — and  escaped  the  death  ix"naltv  by 
Washington's  pardon 

This  hrst  dissent  from  a  Federal  law.  de- 
generating into  ret>ell!on.  w.is  put  down  v.-r':\ 
scrupulous  tidellty  to  legal  process — but  U;d 
not  wholly  satisfy  some  critics  who  .ilwavs 
argued  that  the  armed  forces  were  not  nt^o- 
essary.  It  Is  an  argiunent  that  has  been  heard 
frequently  since  when  civil  disturbances  are 
involved, 

Next  came  the  Pries  rebellion  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams — against  a  di- 
rect tax  by  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  Once 
again,  the  Federal  Government  sent  soldip.-s 
Into  Pennsylvania,  apprehended  the  dis- 
senters, tried  them  and  liad  some  of  them 
.sentenced  '0  death  for  treason.  Once  ajain, 
the  President  pardoned  the  offenders.  There 
could  hardly  be  more  salutary  precedents 
for  prompt  reaction  to  defiance  c>f  the  tto-. - 
ernment.  quick  and  constitutional  trial  rf 
the  accused,  and  compassionate  and  libera! 
treatment  of  the  dissenters 

,^LIEN  AND  SEDITION  I..AWS 

If  President  Adams  reacted  wisely  and  suc- 
cessliilly  in  dealing  with  the  Fries  rebellion. 
his  Administration  marred  this  record  by 
reactmg  excessively  to  dissent  from  the  pol- 
icies of  his  government  that  was  most;v  a 
matter  of  utterance.  The  Allen  and  Sedition 
Laws,  aimed  both  at  extravagant  political 
denunciation  and  at  some  of  the  immierants 
involved  in  them,  was  denounced  ,is  a  nul- 
lity" in  the  Virginia  .md  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  Republicans  and  were  aban- 
doned .it  their  termination  in  the  Jefferson 
.Administration.  This  adventure  Into  *'ie 
punishment  of  mere  utterance  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  subsequent  administr.i- 
ilons. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  to  deal  wnth  resist- 
ance to  the  Embargo  Act  and  in  this  effort, 
because  of  the  widely  dispersed  character  of 
the  dissent,  he  failed  It  was  still  being  hotly 
resisted  and  disregarded  when  It  was  repealid 
in  1808 

In  the  decades  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  'he 
United  Stares  presented  a  veritable  labora- 
tory experiment  in  dissent.  Abolitionists  in 
the  North,  kindred  In  spirit  to  Henry  Thor- 
eau. began  with  vigorous  vocal  dissent  .iiid 
proceeded  to  disobedience  and  to  resistance 
to  Ihe  entorcement  (.'f  the  fugitive  slave  laws 
and  >ther  statutes  sympathetic  to  slavery. 
The  citizens  of  the  slave  st-ites  responded 
with  other  kinds  •<{  disobedience  and  resist- 
ance, obstructing  the  movement  of  the  mails 
.ind   otherwi.se   countering   the   abolitionists. 

The  War  Between  the  States,  of  course,  was 

a  dissent   such   as  the   Nation   has  not  seen 

since,   providentially    .And  It  ended,  .ifter  a 

'.ing  .md  bloody  contest,  with  the  settlement 

i  the  Issue  of  secesslon^itself  the  ultimate 
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In  dissent  from  central  Huthority.  During  the 
anguish  of  this  long  struggle  there  were  many 
other  tests  of  Federal  ptiwer  to  suppress  dis- 
sent, ranging  .ill  the  way  from  mere  utter- 
ance to  treason.  One  of  these,  especially  In- 
structive in  our  day.  was  the  opposition  to 
the  draft  l,iw.  Tile  ma^t  serious  disturbances 
occurred  In  New  York  City. 

I  HE  DRAFT  RIOTS 

On  Monday.  July  1;3,  18t33.  while  the  draw- 
ing of  draft  numbers  was  proceeding  in  a 
building  at  Third  Avenue  and  46th  Street,  a 
>hot  was  I'red  and  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
people  assailed  tlie  draft  headquarters.  Riot- 
ing continued  lor  four  days,  completely  be- 
yond control  of  police  and  military.  Eighteen 
were  killed,  a  thousand  injured  and  $1,500,- 
000  In  property  destroyed.  Twenty  of  the  rlot- 
i-rs  were  tried  and  18  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  iinprlsonnient,  according  to 
Rhodes  History  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  those  injured  were  Negroes  attacked  by 
Irish  mobs  who  blamed  them  for  the  war. 
The  draft  was  suspende<i  and  not  resumed 
until  August  19  when  10,000  Infantrymen 
..nd  three  batteries  of  artillery  were  sent  Into 
tliecity. 

rhe  draft  l.iw  was  attacked  in  the  courts  In 
Pennsylvania  but  sustained  after  an  Inter- 
tsting  struggle  The  classic  legal  contest  over 
•he  l.iw  arose  in  Indiana  where  the  Sons  of 
liberty  resisted  the  draft.  Three  men — 
Bowles.  Milllgan  and  Horsey — were  tried  by 
.:  military  commission  on  the  charges  of 
•  I  onspiracy.  affording  aid  and  comfort  to 
rebels,  inciting  Insurrection,  disloyal  prac- 
tices and  violation  of  the  laws  of  war."  They 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 
They  v.ere  released  April  3,  1866  when  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  ei  parte 
Milligan  held  that  the  Government,  in  an 
.;rea  free  from  invasion  where  the  civil  courts 
iunctioned.  could  not  have  military  authorl- 
.es  arrest,  try  and  convict  the  acctised. 

It  hi  interesting  that  in  the  rnldst  of  the 
Civil  War.  public  sentiment  compelled  the 
(lovernmcn  to  retrace  Its  steps  on  many  oc- 
.  asions  when  military  authorities.  In  an  ex- 
.  ess  uf  I'eal.  arrested  citizens  on  the  basis 
f  mere  utterance. 

An  episode  with  a  contemporary  ring  took 
■lace  in  1894  when  the  Army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth marched  on  Washington  demand- 
ing that  Congress  issue  S500  million  fiat 
money  to  iinance  a  huge  highway  improve- 
ment program. 

Congress,  needless  to  say,  did  not  pass 
Cuxey's  highway  bill;  but  one  is  compelled 
to  say  that  it  really  was  a  pretty  good  Idea 
.md  deserved  more  consideration  than  It 
won  by  the  methods  that  were  used  to  secure 
l"s  passage 

NEW    hR.A    OF    DISSENT 

World  War  I  started  a  new  era  In  the  hls- 
'  )ry  of  dissent  in  the  United  States.  There 
•vere  more  than  1900  prosecutions  and  other 
tudlclal  proceedings  during  the  war,  in- 
'.  olvlng  speeches,  newspaper  articles,  pam- 
phlets and  books,  according  to  Zecharlah 
Chafee  Jr  s  classic  "Free  Speech  In  the  United 
States." 

Once  again,  the  draft  and  Its  enforcement, 
produced  a  flood  of  dispute  and  dissension 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  Informed  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  there  were  308,489  known 
desertions  on  June  10.  1918,  On  Sept.  3, 
1918,  the  F^I  attempted  a  roundup  of  slack- 
ers and  in  three  days  seized  50,000  men  In 
theaters,  restaurants,  street  cars,  railway 
stations  and  pool  halls  and  street  corners. 

In  New  'Y'ork.  Alexander  Berkman  and 
Emma  Goldman.  longtime  anarchists,  formed 
the  Non-Conscrlptlon  League,  with  promises 
of  help  to  those  who  refused  to  register  and 
be  drafted. 

Armed  groups  resisted  the  draft  In  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there 
were  nearly  300.000  cases  of  draft  evasion  still 
in  process. 

Following  World   War  I.   dissent  took  its 
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ugliest  form.  On  June  2.  It»l9.  the  home  of 
Attorney  General  Palmer  on  H  Street,  across 
from  the  home  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  was  bombed— the  front 
of  the  house  was  blown  in  ..nd  two  bodies 
found  in  the  debris.  Eight  explosions— at 
homes  of  officials  and  wealthy  jiersons-lol- 
lowed. 

At  the  scene  of  most  of  them  v.ere  found 
leaflets  proclaiming  t!ie  beginning  of  a  class 
war  and  hailing  the  victory  cjf  "the  Interna- 
tional proletariat  "  On  Sept,  16,  1920,  an  ex- 
plosion in  Wall  Street  near  the  J.  P,  Morgan 
building  killed  30  and  Injured  300  persons. 
These  explosions  set  off  a  nationwide  hysteria 
against  terrorism  with  Congress  demanding 
action  by  the  Justice  Department, 

The  action  came  In  the  notorious  Palmer 
Red  Raids  of  1921  In  which  2500  aliens  were 
arrested  on  warrants  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration. In  the  end.  446  were  deported.  The 
conduct  of  the  raids  was  protested  widely 
by  civil  liberties  groups.  Dissent  expressed  in 
violence  had  Its  result  in  the  outrageous  dis- 
regard of  the  civil  rights  of  manv  accused 
persons. 

As  legal  cases  originating  In  these  tumultu- 
ous years  proceeded  through  the  courts  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  historic 
opinion  began  to  shape  an  American  doctrine 
of  dissent, 

Schenck  vs.  United  States  concerned  a  clear 
incitement  to  resist  the  draft  in  circulars 
mailed  to  draftees  which  declared  conscrip- 
tion to  be  unconstitutional  despotism.  In 
sustaining  conviction  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion  by  Justice  Holmes  laid  down  this 
Important  test  of  the  relation  of  speech  to 
action:  "The  question  in  every  case  is'' 
whether  the  words  used  are  tised  In  such  cir- 
cumstances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they 
will  bring  about  the  substantive  evils  that 
Congress  has  a  right  to  prevent." 

The  contours  of  .American  doctrine  that 
emerge  are  really  those  of  Schenck— with  its 
emphasis  on  the  close  relation  between  utter- 
ance and  consequent  evils  that  Congress 
may  rightfully  try  to  prevent. 

They  suggest  that  citizens  who  obstruct 
the  war-making  powers  of  the  Government 
by  words  that  directly  relate  m  acts  In  de- 
fiance of  it,  do  so  at  their  peril. 

The  story  of  the  draft  in  World  War  II  Is  a 
very  different  story  than  the  draft  In  World 
War  I.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  were 
295,000  men  on  the  rolls  as  dodgers:  but  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  there  were  only  8836 
on  service  rolls  as  draft  evaders 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  1943 
pointed  up  the  contrast  in  a  stai,ement  as- 
serting that  the  World  War  II  record  proved 
that  "our  democracy  can  fisht  even  the  great- 
est of  wars  and  still  maintain  the  essentials 
of  liberty." 

REMARKABLE  TOLERATION 

Once  the  country  had  recovered  from  the 
postwar  hysteria  of  the  1920s,  there  began  in 
the  United  States,  in  1930,  and  continued 
until  after  1944,  an  era  In  which  dissent  ex- 
pressed in  speech  and  print  enjoyed  a  free- 
dom not  exceeded  at  any  period  In  this  coun- 
try's history  and  seldom  paralleled  at  any 
time  or  at  any  place  on  the  globe,  and  even 
dissent  verging  to  resistance  and  disobedience 
was  extended  a  toleration  remarkable  for  any 
organized  society. 

Then.  In  1945,  commenced  a  new  period 
with  a  different  climate  toward  dissent  This 
time,  the  violence  was  not  evidenced  by  in- 
discriminate terror  and  bombing,  but  by  acts 
of  espionage — the  Rosenberg  case,  the  Hiss 
case,  the  Fuchs  case — and  a  host  of  other 
events  and  Incidents  that  set  afoot  a  na- 
tional atmosphere  of  fear  and  apprehension 
of  the  McCarthy  era.  This  time,  there  were 
no  Palmer  raids  or  similar  acts  of  executive 
suppression.  The  Intlmidatory  Impulse  orig- 
inated In  Congress — the  Smith  Act.  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act,  the  abuse  of  legistatlve  inquiry 


by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee .md  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security, 

The  country  Ilnally  began  to  right  itself 
in  the  early  1950s.  I  think  the  \ear  1954  can 
be  noted  as  the  commencement  of  .i  new 
era.  It  was  an  era  of  triumpii  lor  dl.'-tent — 
dissent,  again,  as  in  the  ijre-!)rohibition  era, 
from  the  repression  of  local  .md  .^uite  l.iws. 
customs,  mores  and  tr.idition. 

In  the  ensuing  dec.tde.  di-ssent,  utilizing 
'the  spoken  and  the  written  word,  t  mploying 
iif-w  '.  aripties  of  passive  resistance  and  civil 
disobedience,  wrought  such  a  tr.insiormation 
in  the  discrimination  enforced  by  .society 
upon  the  victimized  Negro  lainority  as  sel- 
dom has  been  produced  In  any  country  by 
measures  short  of  outright  revolution. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  Brown  \s,  the  Board  of  Education, 
commenced  tills  era  on  May  17.  1954,  Con- 
i.:ress  added  u  succession  of  Civil  Riglus  Acts, 
The  Executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment Invoked  the  military  power  of  the  Na- 
tion to  carry  this  movement  lorward  in  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana  and  Alabama. 

The  unique  thing  about  this  incredible 
decade  of  progress,  u  seems  to  ine,  is  tlie 
tact  that  the  object  of  the  dissenting  words 
and  nets  were  restricuve.  discriminatory  and 
prejudicial  local  and  state  laws,  customs  and 
mores — and  that  the  Federal  Government  It- 
^ol!  was.  by  its  court  dccisloiis,  iis  i.:ws  and 
Its  national  administration,  the  f'jremost  dis- 
senter. 

TTien  came  u  succession  of  acts  of  \  iolence, 
beginning  with  the  burning  of  W^ltts.  on 
Aug.  11-16.  1965.  and  lollowed  m  tucceedlng 
'months  by  violence  exploding  la  the  .'■lums 
of  one  great  city  alter  another,  ilt  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  these  .--pontaiu-ous  erup- 
tions Ironi  anything  that  mlcht  be  described 
as  civil  disobedience.  They  v.ere  r.ither  irra- 
tional otitbursts  of  rage  I . 

At  the  .'  ime  time,  the  dissent  in  the  cities 
moved  from  v.'ords  to  acts,  dissent  against 
tlte  war  ;ind  the  draft  and  cimpus  dissent 
irom  colUa'e  and  university  jjolicies  beean 
to  twine  irom  utterance  W  .tction.  .Some- 
times the  three  ronctirrcnt  (ii,?spiits  iiave 
merged. 

LEVELS   OF   DISSENT 

Comparisons  between  the  level  of  dissent 
fxisting  now  and  that  in  previous  periods 
wlien  dissenting  opinion  and  acts  were  wlde- 
.^prp;^d  ir,  not  e.isy.  The  dissent  from  war 
and  conscription  is  a  phenomenon  with 
which  the  cotintry  lias  had  the  most  exper- 
ience. And  it  is  clear  that  so  far,  this  form 
of  dissent  lias  not  reached  anvthing  like  the 
levels  that  existed  durinc  the  Civil  War  peri- 
od and  the  World  W:ir  I  period,  or  even  the 
World  War  II  period.  On  Nov,  1.  1967.  lor 
example,  there  were  15,621  draft  delinquents 
out  of  a  total  registration  of  35,881,000  This 
i,s  a  :ar  cry  from  the  level  of  nearly  300,000 
delinquents    at   the   end   of   World   War   I. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  men  who 
tail  to  report  for  induction  are  substantially 
lower  than  during  the  Korean  War,  During 
1967,  according  to  the  Selective  Service  offi- 
cials, 1306  .such  cases  were  filed,  compared 
with  642  the  previous  year.  The  previous  high 
under  the   1948  Act  was   1022  in  fiscal   1954. 

The  disturbances  on  campuses,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  a  newer  experience  for  Amer- 
icans. They  are  not  wholly  draft-related,  or 
only  draft  related,  but  no  doubt  are  a  com- 
plex of  all  current  dissent  factors — youth  re- 
volt, draft  revolt  and  civil  rights  revolt — 
predominating  in  different  degrees  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places. 

The  riots  In  the  cities  are  also  phenomena 
With  which  the  country  has  had  less  prior 
experience. 

Can  we  draw  any  conclusion  or  discern  any 
general  behavioral  phenomenon  in  this  cur- 
sory history  of  American  dissent?  Can  we 
perfect  out  of  our  past  experience  and  cur- 
rent anguish  any  generalizations  about  the 
right  of  dissent  and  the  dutv  of  dissent? 
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It  IS  instructive  I  think  that  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  popular  dissent,  verging 
u>  civil  disobedience  and  outrii?ht  resistance, 
have  in  ftve  conspicuous  instances  vastly 
altered  national  policy  compelling  a  reversal 
of  legislative  intent  or  executive  direction 
This  was  the  '■  ise  In  1804  when  the  Allen 
and  Sedition  Laws  were  left  a  nullity  by  the 
Republic  defeat  of  the  Federalists  It  hap- 
pened .igaln  m  1808  when  the  Repiibllcans. 
now  themselves  In  power,  abandoned  the  em- 
b.irgo  m  'he  face  of  the  total  Inability  of  the 
Oovernmfnt  to  prevent  widespread  disobedi- 
ence and  detl  ince  of  the  law 

The  elerfion  of  Lincoln  climaxed  a  long 
period  of  rising  d;sjent  against  the  pro-sl.iv- 
ery  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
Civil  W.ir— the  very  embodiment  and  ulti- 
mate in  dissent  -reversed  the  national  policy 
and  put  slavery  on  the  wav  to  extinction 
The  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment  was  an- 
other revrrsal  of  national  policy  coerced  by 
the  coll.«p«'  of  enforcement  in  a  rising  vol- 
ume of  dissent,  disobedience  and  defiance 
of  l.iw  Then  came  the  years  of  the  Civil 
R;ght>5  demonstrations  and  the  swift  altera- 
tion of  local  and  state  policy  toward  discrim- 
ination igamst  a  racial  minority-  an  inter- 
lude of  iiwisent  which,  of  course.  stlU  persists 
and  ono  which  already  has  significantly  al- 
ter-'d  pollcv 

*    TENnCNCY    TO    CYri  ts 

It  l8.  I  think,  also  instructive  to  note  the 
tei'.dency  of  di.ssent  and  repression  to  oc- 
cur m  cycles  of  some  Kind — to  worlc  them- 
selves out  through  a  discernible  sequence 
beginning  with  disagreement,  proceeding  to 
deba;e  and  verbal  dissent,  verging  into  pas- 
sive resistance  and  civU  disobedience  and 
culminating  in  violence  This  violent  cllmaJt 
then  ^as  b»'en  followed  by  a  reaction  that 
has  tended  to  reverse  the  process  by  starting 
out  to  discourage  violence  alone  and  that 
has  otten  proceeded  down  the  scale  toward 
the  repression  of  civil  disobedience,  passive 
resistance  and  even  verbal  dissent. 

It  Is  my  own  chief  interest  and  concern 
that  the  storm  and  stress  of  our  American 
dissents  lea.-e  Ir.tact  and  undiminished  the 
freedom  to  .-speay  .ind  write  against  the  pol- 
icies of  kjr.  "rtunent  lor  for  themi  It  '.;;  per- 
fectly clear  thiit  on  frequent  occasions  in 
the  past  the  curtailment  of  the  freedom  to 
wTire  and  speak  did  take  place  under  -•cn- 
structions  of  the  Constitution  that  rendered 
a' most  Imperceptible  the  line  between  mere 
words  and  acts. 

Tats  cle.irlv  h;ippened  m  "ihe  period  of 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws,  during  the  ClvU 
W.tr  and  during  World  War  I  and  the  yenrs 
Immediately  after  the  war  We  have  a  right 
to  .isk  of  authority  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween words  and  acts  be  kept  cLeai-  But  our 
admonitions  cannot  run  to  government 
alone  Citizens,  too.  have  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Zecharlah  ChafTee,  In  his  •'Free  Speech  in 
the  United  States."  said: 

"I  Want  to  spe^ik  of  responsibilities  of  the 
men  who  wsh  to  talk  They  are  under  a 
strong  moral  duty  not  to  abuse  the  liberty 
they  possess  All  I  ^.ave  written  goes  to  show 
that  the  law  should  lay  few  restraints  upon 
them,  but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  Im- 
portant for  them  to  restrain  themselves 
They  .'\re  enjoying  a  ^reat  privilege  and  the 
best  return  which  they  can  make  Is  to  use 
that  privilege  wisely  and  sincerely  for  what 
they  genuinely  believe  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  country." 

Dissent  raided  frian  the  le-. cl  of  speech  and 
publication  to  the  level  of  olvU  disobedience 
h.is  not  enjoyed  the  same  legal  or  moral 
sa!i 'tlon  as  utterance  in  our  society,  but  some 
for.  IS  of  ci'.il  duobedience.  in  the  la'jt  gen- 
eration, seomed  to  bo  acquiring  by  slow  de- 
grees the  status  oi  accepted  behavior,  under 
certain  circumstances,  among  most  Ameri- 
cans, 

The  country  had  grown  to  accept  as  toler- 
able in  our  society  acts  of  civil  disobedience 


under  some  rlr  umstances  Can  we  detine 
these  circumstances''  I  think  the  consent  of 
society  was  conditioned  upon 

I  1  I  The  existence  of  an  c\  11  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  warr.iiit  cxtraordlimry  iiipasurcs: 

i2l  The  absence  of  anv  remedy  within  the 
law  or  through  ordinary  polltlral  devices; 

i:ll  The  presence  .u  the  protested  laws  in- 
volved of  an  .illeged  illegal  aspect  las  in  local 
and  state  segregation  laws  In  conflict  with 
Federal  laws  ur  the  C<insllf  utmn  i . 

i4i  The  use  of  methods  of  dlfobcdlence 
not  involving  injury  to  innocent  people. 

(5)  The  choice  of  methods  of  dl.sobedlcnce 
not  infringing  on  the  acknowledged  rights 
of  others, 

(6i  The  probability  that  the  disobedience 
would  achieve  n,  remedy: 

iTi   Ttie  sclcctu  n  of  a  clearly  defined  and 
precise  ob)ect  of  the  disobedience; 
(H)    Tne  avoidance  of  violence; 
(U)   The  purity  of  the  motives  of  thoee  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  i-lvU  fUsobertlence 

If  I  am  right.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
public  had  not  extended  its  Indiscriminate 
er.dorsenient  tu  all  acts  of  dvll  disobedience 
.And  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  restricted 
nature  of  the  popular  fraii'hlse  tor  civil 
disobedience  wa.',  not  widely  understixxt  Acts 
of  disobedience  began  to  be  seen  in  tilua- 
tlons  where  the  substantive  evils  complained 
of  wore  minor  indeed  They  began  to  be  em- 
ployed before  any  exertion-^  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  .irdlnary  process  They  were  used 
against  laws  burdened  by  no  constitutional 
Intlrmlty  They  were  utilized  In  spite  of  the 
threat  to  the  tialoty  of  innocent  per::ons. 

There  have  been  rrequent  demonstrations 
in  which  violence  luis  been  used  to  disrupt 
public  meetings  and  interfere  with  speakers 
This  Is  a  technique  perfected  by  the  Fas- 
cists and  the  Na;^ls.  Those  who  are  In  dissent 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  encourage  a  contest 
m  which  the  side  with  the  most  numbers 
.ind  least  scruples  is  bound  ultimately  to  tri- 
umph Those  in  dls.^ent,  ll  they  are  at  all 
far.iijhted.  should  be  the  Urst  to  deinanc'  for 
those  who  speak  in  opposition  to  them  full 
personal  security  The  business  of  breaking 
heads  Is  not  an  enterprise  involving  so  much 
ingenuity  that  others  cannot  be  instructed  la 
It  or  learn  to  profit  by  it.  If  It  becomes  one 
of  tne  iiecessnies  of  public  llle 

When  It  does,  however,  dissenters  and  non- 
conformists will  not  gain  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  it.  One  must  look  lorward  with 
anxiety  to  the  election  campaign  ahead  11 
public  meetings  are  to  degenerate  into 
pitched  battles  commenced  in  the  name  of 
civil  disobedience, 

ANXIETY  AND  .MISCrVINC 

One  must  aUo  look  forward  with  .mxlety 
and  misgiving  to  a  march  to  coerce  Congress 
into  action  on  legislative  proposals  by  stop- 
ping the  functioning  or  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  through  the  obstruction 
of  public  offices  and  buildings  if  that.  *is 
has  been  reported,  ts  Intended.  Let  us  hope 
this  Is  not  so.  because  citizens  have  a  right  to 
go  into  and  come  out  of  public  buildings 
without  molestation  or  injury  or  interfer- 
ence. 

If  there  is  a  widespread  attempt  to  Inter- 
fere With  that  right,  many  will  not  tamely 
submit  but  will  call  upon  the  forces  of  the 
law  to  mrtke  that  undoubted  right  good  and. 
that  falling,  will  feel  free  to  assert  that  right 
on  their  own.  If  such  an  intention  exists.  It  Is 
an  intention  to  deprive  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  their  rights,  an  intention 
to  violate  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  prohibit  obstructive  picketing,  an 
intention  tu  illegally  disrupt  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  in- 
terfering with  officials  and  Congressmen  in 
the  performance  of  their  constitutional 
duties.  Let  us  hope  that  there  Is  no  such  in- 
tention. 

There  :»re  broadly  three  groups  Involved  in 
the  United  SUtes  today  In  the  conspicuous 
dissent  and  perhaps  we  need   to  keep  their 


distinctive  characteristics  in  mind  as  we 
welsh  both  society's  proper  reaction  to  them 
and  consider  anv  restrictions  up<in  the  forms 
of  d!s.<ent  that  have  traditionally  been  en- 
couraged and  those  that  have  been  repressed 
The  rtrst  of  these  groups  Is  that  made  up  of 
students. 

There  is  some  re,sembl:inr>>  between  Ameri- 
can youth  U>day  and  English  youth  of  priv- 
Ueged  liberal  families  in  the  period  befor- 
World  War  I  as  described  by  Rebecca  West  :i, 
•The  Meaning  of  Treason  "  Of  them  sh.' 
v.Tote 

"They  were  brought  up  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete immunity  from  any  form  of  pliyslci! 
want.  Not  only  did  they  never  suffer  fro:n 
liunger  or  cold  or  lack  of  clothing,  tb.ey  livfii 
in  a  society  from  which  such  deprivatior.., 
were  being  eliminated  more  quickly  and  mor» 
thoroughly  than  ever  before  .  .  .  Yet  they  were 
taught  and  believed  :hat  they  were  living  in 
t!ie  worf  t  of  all  possible  worlds  but  that  they 
need  not  despair  ;is  It  would  be  the  easiP'^t 
thing  they  and  their  pi  rents  ever  did  to  U--t 
It  down  .ind  make  a  better  one  ...  of  1- 
trulsm  and  truthfulness  and  austerity  they 
thought  well  and  claimed  the  monopoly,  n-- 
llevlng  that  they,  and  thev  alone,  were  V.<p 
saviors  of  society.  Of  the  other  virtues,  pa'ri- 
otlsm.  It  Is  to  be  remarked,  was  the  first  t-, 
pet  Its  dismissal  It  was  n.ilve  for  a  man  ■ 
feel  any  conviction  that  his  own  country  w  - 
the  best,  or  e'en  as  good  as  any  other  co\i;  - 
try;  Just  as  it  was  naive  to  believe  that  ti,i> 
soldier  I'f  in\  foreign  .irmv  committed  ntr<  i-- 
Ities  or  to  doubt  that  .inv  English  soldier  ■  ■ 
sailor  or  colonial  administrator  failed  to  tio 
so." 

Toward  the  dissent  of  youth  the  view  of 
society  ought  to  be  marked  by  patience  rert- 
Ing  on  the  knowledge  that  time  will  rep:i;r 
mp.ny  of  the  exces.ses  into  which  young  men 
are  led.  that  the  rest  of  them  can  be 
tolerated  until  and  unless  the  commotloi  s 
of  .1  very  small  minority  Interfere  with  :!.o 
rights  of  their  contemporaries  who  wish  ■  ■. 
get  an  education  or  the  liberties  of  other; 
who  h.ive  a  right  to  speak — even  thoiieh 
what  they  ray  may  depart  from  the  glvfn 
wisdom  of  dissenting  college  students. 

In  any  case,  the  dlsseniing  strdent.s  st.ird 
in  a  special  position  and  their  dlssentir.:: 
words  and  acts  r;ilse  difTrrent  problems  tl;  .t 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  way. 

fNENLICHTrNED    POlICV 

And  so.  It  seems  to  me.  do  those  wlo 
are  engaged  in  -i  struggle  to  risht  the  wronas 
that  for  a  century  have  been  inflicted  upon 
a  racial  minority  in  the  United  States.  Their 
efforts  to  express  th?lr  legitimate  discon- 
tent, even  when  cast  in  forms  that  micl.t 
be  objectionable  If  resorted  to  by  citizens 
with  a  long  record  of  equal  rights,  must  ':« 
faced  with  a  toleration  born  out  of  under- 
standing. If  the  Negro  leaders  behave  ;i>;e 
men  who  have  not  had  the  discipline  ;nd 
training  of  long  political  experience,  it  .3 
we  of  the  white  comm.unlty  who  have  de- 
prived them  of  that  experience  an-i  we  can- 
not expect  to  escape  some  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  that  unenlightened  policy. 

A  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  dlreci-d 
against  nature  itself  Is  not  likely  to  produce 
the  repeal  of  any  of  Its  laws.  It  'wUl  be  i 
long  time  after  all  current  discrimination 
has  been  eliminated  before  the  consf- 
quer.cf's  of  historic  :icts  nf  injustice  ure 
removed  from  our  midst.  The  day  will  not 
be  hastened  if  the  Neero  minority,  in  a  !.t 
of  understandable  Impatience,  resorts  to  acts 
of  disobedience  arising  out  of  sheer  frusir..- 
tlon.  or  if  the  white  mijority,  reacting  •  ^ 
such  acts  .ind  frustration,  reverts  to  mis- 
directed repression  and  resentment. 

Those  who  are  not  yet  adult  citizens  nr.rt 
those  who  have  suifcred  from  unfair  dis- 
crimination, in  my  view,  stand  on  a  dlifer.it 
ground  than  that  occupied  by  men  ai;  i 
women  who  always  have  enjoyed  full  rle;hr=; 
.IS  citizens  in  our  democratic  system.  So- 
ciety has   a   right   to  apply   to   its  pnvilekr<  i 
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majority  groups  the  theory  of  the  Social 
Contract,  They  have  enjoyed  the  fullest 
rights  and  privile^'es  They  have  assumed  as 
well  the  obligations  .ind  responsibilities  that 
go  with  those  rl.t;hts  and  privileges. 

.As  citizens  tu  whom  all  kinds  of  political 
resources  have  been  available  they  ;hare 
responsibility  for  the  policies  their  country 
pursues  and  they  cannot  wholly  separate 
themselves  irom  the  measures  they  protest. 
Society  Justly  can  bold  them  to  a  greater 
oegree  of  accountability  f(  r  words  or  acts 
that  tend  tow;ird  the  disruption  of  order. 
They  lack  that  primary  grievance'  of  the 
disenfranchised 

Of  there  citizens,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
eiovernment  is  entitled  to  .isk  forms  of  dis- 
sent and  disapreenienl  that  comply  with  our 
traditions-  speech  within  the  limits  of  par- 
liamentary utter.^nce.  actions  in  conformity 
vilth  laws  ado;ired  by  due  jirocrss.  The  exact 
limits  on  both  speech  laul  lictions  may 
fluctuate  with  the  occasiun,  but  there  Mirely 
Is  a  line  bevond  which  such  citizens  ought 
:  ot  to  proceed  if  thpy  count  themselves 
within  the  community  that  does  not  intend 
or  propose  tlie  revolutionary  overthro-v^-  t'f 
•ills  Government  by  force  and  violence.  If 
Uiey  belong  to  this  revolutionary  ;  ersuasion. 
i.iine  of  the  limitations  we  hav  been  di.s- 
aisslng  upply  to  them — and  neither  do  :iny 
g1  the  rights  and  inurunities  which  .sover- 
eign nations  legally  withiold  from  those  who 
intend  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 

Certainty  ulwnys  lies  been  a  characteristic 
ijf  dissenters.  Onlv  j.eople  ci.mnletely  con- 
vinced that  they  ;'re  bevond  al!  doubt  wholly 
right  would  nodertake  the  difficulties  and 
discomforts  of  dissent.  It  is  an  attribute  that 
u'ives  force  and  vigor  to  diP.senters.  A*  tlie 
same  time,  once  this  stage  of  cort'inty  is 
re.iched.  minds  close  to  the  witness  of  nev 
I.icts  ;.nd  new  forces  And,  in  the  fUiid  world 
111  which  we  live,  this  can  be  a  very  danger- 
•  us  thing. 

.Anyone  exsm.tnlnc  the  w<  rking  papers 
produced  at  the  Detroit  lonlercnce  of  the 
katlonal  Council  of  Churches  last  fall  would 
he  struck  by  the  lick  of  any  rcrei'vation  as  to 
•he  central  position  of  the  work  eroups.  The 

.ssumption  that  the  Government  c  f  tho 
United  St.ites  was  altogether  wrong  ■was 
lever  challeni^ed.  Tlie  presence  of  a  re  'son- 
■•  ble  doubt  is  not  an  unmitigated  d.."-rt.=ter  in 
liuinan  rocietv.  It  may  dull  resolution,  but 
i:  contributes  bot'i  to  reflective  tliouglit  and 
more  prudent  acilon.  One  should  not  forget 
ihe  salut.iry  exhortation  of  Ol.ver  Croinwcli: 

I  beseech  you.  in  the  hovels  f  f  CJirist,  thir.k 
i:.  possible  you  mav  be  riistiken," 

Whlls  we  concede  and  defend  the  riiiht  of 
c;;ssent.  It  is  cq'ially  import  int  to  liCknowl- 
tdge  mid  support  the  rl:^l:t  to  coiiiorm.  If 
'  ne  is  i;reciou3  to  a  minority,  the  uther  is 
sacred  to  a  m-',Jority,  Tliey  are  not  long 
lound  singly  nnd  separately,  but  exist  in  a 
'  omplementary  relaticnship.  the  exi::tence 
.  i  each  making  more  recure  the  ;-crpetua- 
tion  of  the  other.  The  jireservation  of  both 
depend  tipon  ntaiorities  and  minori^'es  ex- 
pending to  each  other  that  decent  deference 
'lid  toleration  without  which  no  socipf  of 
i-rlglns  113  d:ver?o  as  ouis  can  long  survive. 


REGARDING  REPRESENTATIVE 

TAFT'S  CPEECn  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
Vietnam,  we  Amtricans  are  involved  not 
only  in  ai;  liii-.Ainerican  war  but  an  im- 
moral war  which  now  to  many  seems 
■liiiwinnable  unless  this  American  war  is 
warded  for  another  3  to  6  years.  Every 
.Xmerican  has  the  right  to  dissent  if  he 

)  chooses.  A  Senator,  if  he  so  believes, 
i.as  the  duty  to  express  his  dissent.  Now 
comes  an  obscure  Member  of  the  other 
body  who  was  defeated  for  U.S.  Senator 
in  1964.  and  then  in  1966  managed  to  be 


elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  about  7,000  majority  with  the  help  of 
the  overwhelming  Republican  majority 
in  our  State  legislature  which  ^^erryman- 
dered  his  congressional  district  by 
changes  adding  15,000  rei^istored  Repub- 
lican voters.  His  statement  add.s  a  little 
touch  of  hilarity  and  humor  perhaps 
needed  in  this  grim  period.  At  a  .'^mall 
meeting  in  Los  Angele<;.  Representative 
Taft.  Jr.,  declaimed  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  J.  Wil- 
liam FuLBRiGHT,  should  Step  down  as 
chairman  of  the  .Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional unity  becau.se  of  his  dissent  re- 
t'arding  the  war  President  John.son  is 
v.-aging  in  Vietnam.  This  is  tlie  ch^sost 
Taft.  Jr.,  will  ever  come  to  telliny  the 
U.S.  Senate  how  to  conduct  its  business. 
Junior  has  the  Taft  name  and  the  back- 
ing of  the  Taft  family  fortune,  but  not 
much  else  going  for  hirn.  He  spike  about 
some  traditional  cooperation  that  .'hould 
exist,  he  says,  between  a  chairman  of  a 
Femte  committee  and  the  Whito  Hou,>e 
on  major  foreign  policy  issues. 

The  ineptitude  of  Taft.  Jr..  recogni'/cd 
by  Ohio  citizens  in  1964,  is  now  made 
evident  on  the  west  coast.  For  effrontery 
and  pure  unadulterated  gall  this  gratui- 
tous advice  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  coming  from  a  Ms  mber  of  tlie 
other  body  who  is  a  junior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  iotrm  py,e  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  thpt  committee,  is.  in  fact, 
so  ludicrous  sucli  criticism  should  really 
be  ignored  as  unworthy  of  meiition.  Like 
vv'ater  dripping  down  off  a  duck's  Ijack  it 
should  probably  be  unnoticed. 

Ohio  citizens  in  13'j}  i Mined  back  his 
b'd  to  become  a  United  Stales  8  ..ator. 
He  came  closer  then  ihon  lie  ever  will 
in  the  future  to  having  his  voice  and 
vi:>ws  listened  to  in  ti:e  Per.at.\  P.^rh.aps 
he  himself  rcco'M-Jzes  '^lis  i^r  '.lie  ether 
Jay  his  small  voice  rcgiirdl'i?  the  upei'a- 
tiin  of  the  Senate  a. id  the  Forci'^n  Rela- 
tions Commi'i,tee  ot  tie  Senate  did  not 
.'■veil  come  from  Washin-.t.-jU  nnr  even 
f io  n  i-iiy  State  of  Ohio,  but  it  rame  ~inm 
a  little  meeting  ::i  Califrrnia  about  as  far 
(^.'stan'c  from  the  Capitjl  as  a;iyoi.o  c  ''ild 
1-.3  and  still  be  within  the  continental 
United  States. 

Senator  J.  Wii.r.i.'.?:  Fri  hv.:c,,'T.  the  d's- 
tin-iuished  junior  Senator  from  A:  i:-?.nsas. 
first  came  to  the  U.'S.  Senat;  in  lj',i  fol- 
lo'^ving  service  in  the  Ilou^e  of  r.cin-e- 
se:"'.tatives.  He  is  regarc'ed  Vy  rli  h  s  col- 
lea-^ucs  in  the  Ser  ate  cs  a  truly  great  and 
''dedicated  American.  Thv.uc.hout  cur  Na- 
tion he  is  iield  in  tho  hi'^'ir-;'',  ari;".lr:;''on 
and  rcscoct  by  c'ti'^ens  "cn'^rally,  and 
the  United  Stal.^s  r.nd  :rar  citizens  have 
every  reason  to  leel  mor^  secure  in  this 
tiying  period  that  this  rminent  schrav. 
hish-rninded  statorrnan  and  ex'^erirp.ced 
Jegi.-lator  is  .sei-vin.g  our  Natir.i  rs  ei;air- 
man  of  the  Foreiyn  Relations  C-.'.mmittee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


MONTANA'S      GLACIER      NATIONAL 
PARK,  A  WINTER  WONTDERLAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  last  Sunday.  Tcbru- 
ary  11.  1968.  there  is  published  an  article. 
written  by  a  well-known  Montanan  from 


Columbia  Falls,  Mjnt.,  Miss  Carol 
Woster.  The  article  is  entitled  "A  Brave 
New  V/intiy  World  Opens  Up  at  Glacier 
National  Park  " 

1  ask  unaiiimous  consi  nl  thai  '.his  weli 
written  and  hiyhly  ae.scriptivc  story  of 
tlie  many  cloi'ios  i.i  Glaci  r  National 
Park  be  prii^ted  in  the  RECOtU), 

Tb.tre  beip.!',  n.o  objection,  ib.'"  a;ti^!o 
was  ordered  to  be  jji  inted  in  the  RtroRD, 
as  follows: 

.■\    Bn^VK    N'F-W   Wintry    Wori  o   Oi'KNS   Vv   .^T 

ftiACiFR  N.\tio:;ai.  Park 

(By  Carol  Wiisier) 

Wisr  CiLAni.R.  Mont. — The  million  acres 
of  Glacier  National  Park,  a  hummer  play- 
land  tor  decades,  arc  on  their  way  to  bccom- 
iii;;  a  v.lnter  wonderland  as  well, 

.Multicolored  iiotrods  on  ;kis — more  iamil- 
iirly  known  as  snowmobiles  or  .'iiowcats — 
arf  oijening  up  rugged,  unplowed  areas  in 
Montar^a's  northwest  that  only  skiers  and 
.■.nowshoers  u.sed  to  be  able  to  explore  once 
cold  weather  ^el  in. 

The  new  v.'inter  rport  liad  its  modest 
bet;innin'.;s  about  ihrce  years  ago.  when  Iccal 
rcsitl"nts  bepan  workini  a  "cat."  wlilch  can 
cost  $700  to  $1,300.  into  the  family  Ijud.iret 
Since  then,  the  popularity  of  tho  machines, 
ci'pable  of  covering  more  th,'in  200  miles  a 
day  at  .speeds  up  to  60  miles  an  hour,  has 
prompted  some  dealers  to  make  tiie  cats 
available  on  .i  rental  basis.  The  usual  rate 
IS  !;2.=)  to  $35  a  da\. 

bNOWMOHILINC    lli.COt'rtAGFD 

The  use  of  .snowmobiles  by  sightseeing 
famirrs  is  being  encour.i  ',cd  by  the  N'ltional 
I'ark  Service.  U.S.  2.  ■•h'.ch  skirts  Giacier 
P.irk'.s  fouthorn  taoundarlc;.  is  the  only  tout? 
across  the  park  fipen  durin.?  the  v.'inter.  but 
this  has  now  taken  a  .secrndary  position  ns 
far  r.'^  anyone  liaving  access  to  a  .sno-Amobile 
is  concern. d. 

The  P.^rk  Service  has  allotted  to  cat  users 
70  miles  of  unjilowed  rcadwavs  r>n  "he  west 
side  of  the  park  anri  30  mil"r,  on  the  east 
side,  as  Wf>ll  as  all  the  parkln't  !ot.^  used 
by  summer  tourists. 

•'The  'cenery  Is  outstandlr;^  m  v.lnter.  as 
•.veil  as  <;uviu<?  the  summer."  iiubcn  O.  Hart, 
the  i^ark's  chief  ranger,  said  the  other  day. 
"People  are  really  cnjoylnsr  tbcniselves." 

The  people,  add.'^d  R-oy  Llnd,sey.  a  tnow- 
mobilc  dealer  livimr  near  the  jir.rk.  are  of 
.ill  .-^iges.  They  range  In  age  from  7  to  75,  he 
said,  observing  that  "uduit-  play  with  them 
[the  snowniobilosl  like  a  kid  with  a  toy.' 

U :. KXPECIT-I    DEMCin  .-, 

"A  ncv;  world  has  been  created  in  the 
winter  moiith.s."  Mr.  Lindsey  commented. 
refcrrins;   lo  picture-takinr;  ;iid  sii^htseeing. 

As  travelers  z.p  alonp,  able  to  cover  about 
as  much  ground  in  an  hotir  as  a  skier  can 
in  a  day,  thev  eem  i"..  lind  unexpected  rnenlc 
dclicht.i  around  evfry  bond. 

K^icpcd  peaks  familiar  to  many  hiking 
toor  sts  in  the  summer  Iir.ve  nev,-  faces. 
Tbe  crevasses  t.re  baii'jted  in  .snrAV,  .-rnd  .silvery 
waterfalls,  which  plui;-re  Inindreds  of  feet, 
liecome  spnrklin^  icD  li>rmat;ons,  Trierant 
I  ines  the  sunsets  and  the  inten.se  blue  skv 
add  to  the  exhilarating  feeling  t-f  ridine 
thvouch  the  v.i-'.  }>ark. 

I  he  50  (jr  so  glaciers  display  as  many  moods 
I'.'id  colors  as  the  cver-clianr-ing  sea.  The 
mountains  of  blue  lee  .seem  to  .stand  in  each 
ofier's  r;;adow.  looking  .nttractive  or  eerie, 
depcndin"  on  whether  they  are  being  viewed 
m  the  sur.lit'h;  of  d.iy  or  the  tiwk  (  f  evening. 

While  the  cats  can  le.acii  .peeds  of  60 
miles  an  hour,  .snow  condit.oni;.  .-ucb  .!.s  nvo 
or  throe  leet  of  powder,  generally  kerp  -he 
mainlines  down  to  about  one-'.hirri  tiiat 
amount.    Their    I'lel    capacity   is    about    five 

a.all'ir^ 
[-ai......  , 

Tills  year,  as  a  result  of  the  growint;  in- 
terest by  snowcatters  in  exploring  the  park. 
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the  P.irk  Service  has  provided  two  overnight 
cabins  :ree  of  charge. 

One  cabin,  called  Packer's  Roost.  Is  in  a 
forest  clearing  on  the  west  side  It  contains 
four  folding  cots,  a  wood  stove  and  floor 
space  for  about  four  sleeping  bags  The 
shelter  Is  situated  in  ,i  scenic  p<3cket  of 
mountains,  but  travelers  are  not  permitted 
past  the  point  t>ccause  of  the  danger  of  ava- 
lanches 

Views  from  the  cabin  Include  the  Garden 
Wnll  a  rUlge  of  gouged-out  cliffs  and  Jagged 
peak-i  that  -.ower  majestically  over  the  dense 
forests  Lonn;  .igo  Indians  used  to  consider 
the  Garden  Wall  as  the  backl)one  of  the 
world 

On  the  eoKt  side  cf  the  park  Is  Sherburne 
a  rough-hewn  cabin  that  accommodates 
about  nve  p>ersons.  It  Ls  situated  in  com- 
paratively open  countrj-  midway  between 
Many  Glacier  end  Bibb,  a  town  In  the  Black- 
fix)t  Indl.in  Reservation. 

FOfR-MtLE    JOt'RNEY 

■  To  get  the  spectacular  views."  Ranger  Hart 
said,  'vou  take  the  cat  about  tour  miles  from 
the  Sherburne  cabin  to  'he  Manv  Glacier 
Hi'tel  Pretty  little  Swiftcurrent  Lake  Is  there 
m  Many  GIflcler  Valley,  with  Grlnnell  Point 
In  the  background  ■■ 

The  iJO-room  Many  Glacier  Hotel  Is  closed 
during  the  winter,  as  are  the  other  hotels 
hereabout.  The  snow  m  the  area  does  not 
begin  to  melt  until  April  or  May,  and  the 
hotels  do  not  open  until  June,  when  the 
tourist  season  begins. 

Snowmobiles  are  also  used  by  the  Park 
Service  The  unplowcd  portions  of  Golng-to- 
the-Sun  Road  are  patrolled  by  the  clumsy, 
bulky  Tucker  snowcat  that  was  purchased 
seven  years  ago  for  about  S8.000.  The  cat 
with  an  enclosed  cab  and  four  pontoons,  is 
used  by  personnel  measuring  snow,  nbserv- 
Ing  wildlife  and  counting  game. 

.-Alongside  the  four  modern  snowmobiles 
that  the  Park  Service  now  also  owns,  the 
Tucker  looks  like  an  old-fashioned  .steam  en- 
gine. The  newer  cats  are  used  for  the  .same 
purposes  .is  the  Tucker,  and  also  on  search 
and  rescue  missions.  The  latter  ;s  an  added 
duty  that  became  necessary  when  family 
snowcattlr.g  began  to  catch  on. 

Permits  ire  necessary  to  operate  the  snow- 
mobiles In  the  park,  .ind  Raneer  Hart  reports 
that  their  use  has  Increaaed  sharply  Last 
winter,  x  total  of  94  permits  was  issued;  last 
December  46  -vere  i,T:inted  The  dem.ind  for 
January.  February  and  March  was  expected 
to  be  much  higher. 

When  obtaining  a  permit,  the  snowmobller 
must  list  his  Itinerary  No  accidents  involving 
the  machines  have  occurred,  but  their  grow- 
ing popularity  has  made  some  regulations, 
such  as  the  carrying  of  certain  equipment, 
necessary. 

FREQUENT  BLIZZARDS 

For  example,  more  supplies  may  be  re- 
quired on  the  east  side  of  the  park  because 
of  the  frequency  of  blizzards.  Such  things 
as  a  map  and  compass  probably  wovild  not 
be  Insisted  upon  for  a  short  trip  "n  the 
west  side,  where  heavily  timbered  roadways 
lessen  the  risk  of  becoming  lost. 

.\mong  the  Items  that  the  snowmotailer 
may  be  required  to  take  along — and  this  is 
strictly  up  to  the  park  rangers — are  an  ax 
and  shovel,  a  flrst-aid  kit.  flashlight,  bed- 
ding, matches,  rations,  tools,  tow  rope  or 
chain,  tire  e.ttingulshers,  skis,  p<:>les  and  Fnow- 
shoes  Ouns  are  not  allowed,  since  hvinting 
Is  not  permitted. 

While  big  game  Is  plentiful  in  the  park, 
there  Is  only  a  remote  chance  of  danger. 
Persons  in  snowmobiles  may  spot  moose, 
herds  of  elk,  startled  deer  and  occasionally. 
In  some  areas,  a  mountain  goat,  a  bobcat,  a 
mountain  lion  or  the  fur-bearing  pine  mar- 
ten. 

On  rare  occasions,  a  bald  eagle  might  be 
seen    Bears,  of  course,  are  in  hibernation 


D.AILY      TRAIN     SERVICE 

To  reach  the  park,  the  .ame  transport.i- 
tlon  that  is  used  during  the  summer  tourl.st 
season  is  available,  but  there  the  similarity 
ends  The  Great  Northern  Railroad's  Western 
St  ir.  operatiiiir  b^-tween  Chira.;o  and  Seattle, 
stops  dally  at  East  Glacier  ami  West  Glacier: 
after  that,  however,  the  visitor  is  on  his  own 

The  red  buses,  always  on  hand  during  the 
.summer  to  take  tourists  to  the  busy  hotels 
are  absent,  and  the  depots  themselves  have  a 
windswept.   lonely   look 


KORE.A 

Mr  MANSFIELI5.  Mr  President.  I  a.'Jk 
iinanimnu.s  consent  that  an  editorial 
publi.shed  in  the  Baltimore  ."-^iin  thi.s 
morning;,  entitled  Careful  in  Korea." 
whicti  .supports  the  Pre.sident's  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  avoid  lash  actions  in 
Northeast  Asia  to  brinE;  about  release  of 
the  Pueblo  and  its  crew,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrxoRO. 
as  follows: 

CAREFVI,    in    KliBEA 

The  incident  of  the  intelligence  ship 
Pueblo  has  served,  among  other  thlnes.  to 
remind  us  that  there  are  p  irts  of  Southeast 
Asia  other  than  Vietnam  .md  that  there  are 
friendly  regimes  besides  Saigon's  with  whom 
our  dealings  .ire  touchy  and  difficult.  The 
Government  in  Seoul,  already  worried  about 
North  Korean  raids  before  the  Pueblo  was 
seized,  h.as  since  that  time  felt  that  the 
United  States  In  Its  concern  for  the  ship  and 
the  crew  was  downgrading  the  seriou.sness  of. 
tor  instance,  the  North  Korean  attempts  to 
assassinate  President  Chung  Hee  Park,  rhe 
feeling  has  run  high  enough  for  President 
Johnson  to  dispatch  a  special  representative, 
CvTus  Vance,  to  talk  to  the  authorities  in 
Seoul,  for  reassurance  and  for  discussion  of 
their  security  problems. 

This  kind  of  preventative  consultation  Is 
In  line  with  the  Administration's  careful  at- 
titude right  now  on  all  matters  Korean,  In- 
cluding the  case  of  the  Pueblo.  If  Mr  John- 
son was  tempted  toward  precipitant  action — 
which  incidentally  might  well  have  placed 
the  crew  in  greater  Jeopardy — he  resisted  the 
temptation,  and  he  still  resists  any  tempta- 
tion to  build  the  incident  into  a  major  crisis 
that  might  lead  to  new  Korean  conflict.  It  Is 
the  wise  way.  We  have  already  had  too  many 
Southeast  Asia  examples  of  how  hasty  action 
can  bring  consequences  unforeseen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  MANATOS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  outstandinR  men  in  Govern- 
ment today  is  a  distinguished  citizen 
from  Rock  Sprin;,s,  Vv'yo..  Mike  Manatos. 

Mike  has  taken  over  the  functions  of 
Lari-y  O'Brien  insofar  as  legislative  co- 
ordination between  the  Senate  and  the 
White  H  use  is  concerned. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  Mike.  He  is  one  of  those 
Individuals  who  do  not  seek  to  step  out  in 
front  but  who  does  his  job  and  does  it 
extremely  well 

He  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est admiration  He  is  devoted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  who 
gives  his  all  to  the  job.  which  is  !iis  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mike  Manatos  is  available  to  Senators 
at  any  time.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  know 
as  a  good  coordinator,  a  man  who  is  well 
awaie  of  the  legislative  process  and  its 


limitations,  a  man  who  knows  that  th.  :e 
is  a  distinct  line  between  the  White  Hou-e 
and  the  Senate,  and  a  man  who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  .^uch  a  job 
and  a  relationship  of  that  sort  can,  at 
times,  entail. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  .shy  and 
modest  man  has  been  published  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver.  Colo. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Man  on  Call  to  Pre.si- 
dents,"  and  is  written  by  James  Foster, 

Tlie  article  is  sympathetic.  It  is  also 
accurate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  !)rinted  in  the  RrroRn.  so  tliat 
those  of  us  who,  perhaps,  do  not  kmvA 
Mike  Manatos  as  well  as  others,  will  be 
able  to  i;et  a  better  insight  into  the  abil- 
ities of  this  man  and  a  better  recottnitio:! 
of  his  integrity  as  well. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Phone  Ri.ncs  Often  for  White  Hottse  AiDf 

Prom    Wyhminc:    The    Man   on    Call   to 

Presidents 

(By  James  Foster* 

Washington.  February  3  — The  President 
13  as  clo.se  as  the  telephone   It  rings  often. 

The  mr.d-manut'red  \V\nmlr.L'lte  at  this 
end  of  the  direct  line  is  Mike  Manatos.  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  two  jiresldents  and 
one  of  Rock  Springs  High  School's  most 
distinguished  ttraduates 

As  Senate  liaison  .(fleer  Manatos  Is  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  chief  .irm-twlster  on  Cipl- 
tol  HUl.  It  is  his  Job  to  grease  the  skids 
'5  get  Administration  legislation  through  a 
sometimes  balky  congress. 

Since  Lyndon  B  Johnson  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  effective  arm  twisters  f 
all  time.  Manatos  knows  he  Is  working  :.ir 
a  pro.  The  job.  he  says  with  a  chuckle, 
offers  both   "challentte  and  satisfaction" 

The  President  inav  call  Manatos  fr jm  'he 
chief  executive's  oval  office  right  down  the 
carpeted  corridor  Or  from  Texa.s.  Or  from 
West    Germany.    Or    from    .Australia 

"Tliere  are  -landing  orders  ;iroiuTd  tore 
that  the  President  Is  always  available."  tlie 
.'>3-vear-o:d  explains,  stralshtening  his  black, 
silver  and  gold  stripe  tie.  "On  the  other 
hand,  he  i  the  President!  has  no  hesitancy 
m  calling  you — and  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  what  *ime  It  is." 

The  calls  from  Australia  and  Germany 
came  at  what  would  have  been  the  mldd.e 
•  'f  the  night  there.  Manatos  recalls.  The 
President  wanted  to  check  the  pr^cress  of 
some   special    leeislatlon 

"T  asked  the  President  if  he  didn't  want 
me  to  wait  until  morning  to  call  him  back 
but  he  said  "no."  call  him  back  right  away" 

immediately 

In  the  I.CJ  -.me  scheme  of  things,  this 
means   immediately,   if   not  sooner. 

"Fortunately  I  had  most  of  the  informa- 
tion he  wanted  In  my  .head.  The  rest  'if  it 
I  .'ot  qtiickly  and  called  htm  back  He  was 
waiting  for  my  call." 

The  urgency  if  -he  presidency  also  means 
the  phone  In  the  Manatos  home  will  rint; 
at  any  hour  of  the  niu'ht  The  White  House 
operator  says,  "The  President  Is  calling" 
and  the  next  voice  on  the  line  Is  the  famil- 
iar Texas  drawl  easily  recocni/ed  by  all 
.■\mericans. 

But.  Manatos  says,  all  members  of  "i-.e 
President's  staff  are  required  to  operate  -n 
a  h:gh-i>ctane  formula  of  total  performance 

He  sums  it  up  simply:  "Both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  have  ex- 
pected .otal  effort  Both  have  expected  re- 
sults." 

Manatos  sips  coffee  and  tells  with  un- 
deniable  pride  of  the  events   that   led   him 
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from  modest  mining  town  beginnings  to  the 
inner  .sanctum  of  top  Crovernment. 

My  father.  Nick,  was  n  coal  miner.  He  was 
11  tireek  immigrant  from  the  Island  of  Crete. 
He  still  lives  at  Rock  Springs.  My  brother, 
Tom.  is  head  of  the  math  department  at 
Bock  Springs  High  School." 

But  the  dwindling  coal  mines  offered  little 
attraction  for  Mike.  After  high  school  he 
came  to  Washington  to  attend  Strayer's  Col- 
lege. He  received  an  accounting  degree  from 
George  Washington  University. 

ACTU'E     MAN 

.Active  in  the  Wyoming  Young  Democrats, 
Manatos  returned  to  the  nation's  capital  In 
19:17  as  administrative  aide  to  a  succession  of 
Wvomlng  senators:  Harry  Schwartz  from 
1937  to  1943.  Joseph  C.  OMnhoney,  1943  to 
19.1*:  Lester  C.  H\int.  19.S3  to  1964:  O'Mahoney 
ut'.iin  from  1954  to  1961  and  J.  J.  Hlckey  be- 
ginning in  1961. 

Manatos  iilso  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Administrative  Assistants 
.Assn..  an  lionor  denutmi;  prestige  and  expe- 
rience amid  tlic  intricat.e  lecislative  lattice- 
work of    The  Hill." 

l.rir     (ALL 

Within  a  month  after  ttoing  to  work  for 
Hlckey.  Maiiulos  received  a  call  from  Law- 
rence O'Brien   new  postmaster  general. 

(_)'Brien,  known  as  "the  key  legislative 
architect  of  the  New  Frontier."  had  helped 
engineer  the  campaign  of  the  new  young 
Democrat  President  from  Massachusetts, 
John  F  Kennedy.  O'Brien  told  Manatos  his 
experience  could  be  put  to  greater  national 
service  as  a  presidential  aide. 

I  reported  for  work  Feb.  7.  1961."  Manatos 
recalls.  'A  couple  of  days  later  I  stepped  Into 
Pre.=;ident  Kennedy's  office  to  thnnk  him.  He 
shook  my  hand  warmly  and  said.  'Welcome 
aboard.'  The  President  then  said,  'You've 
been  on  The  Hill  a  lot  longer  than  I  have. 
I'll  need  your  help."  and  that  was  that." 

Manatos  remembers  nsklng  O'Brien  what 
the  hours  of  the  new  job  would  be.  "O'Brien 
said  I  could  come  In  any  time  before  9.  He 
didn't  say  what  time  I  could  leave." 

That's  the  hitch,  Manatos  came  to  find  out. 
For  members  of  the  Presidential  team,  the 
worK  is  never  done.  Manatos  still  comes  in 
"any  time  before  9"  and  considers  himself 
lucky  to  get  home  before  7:30  or  8  p.m.  It's 
a  (3-day  work  week — sometimes  7 — although 
normally  he  only  travels  weekends  when 
senators  accompany  the  President  to  the 
Texas  ranch  or  elsewhere  to  hammer  out  key 
legislation. 

DRAWBACKS 

The  schedule  leaves  .-jomethlng  to  be  de- 
sired as  far  as  home  life  Is  concerned.  But, 
Manatos  declares,  his  wife,  Dorothy,  a  native 
of  American  Fork.  Utah,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren still  at  home  would  not  ask  him  to  give 
It  up. 

.\ndrcv,-.  22.  a  student  at  American  Unl- 
vfrsity  here  Dauchter  Kathleen.  16.  attends 
rublic  high  school.  .Another  daughter,  23- 
'.ear-old  Ann  (Mrs.  George  Hatslsi,  lives  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Although  the  Manatos  family  Uvea  com- 
fortably in  the  above-average  suburb  of 
Chevy  Chase,  there  is  admitted  contrast  In 
(ieallng  with  matters  of  state  and  those  at 
home. 

I'm  afraid  I'm  spoiled  by  this  existence," 
Manatos  says,  no  more  than  a  buzzer  away 
Ironi  cverv  tvpe  of  ."iervice.  'I'm  chauffeured 
upto  the  Hill  every  day  in  a  White  House 
limousine.  Then,  when  I  have  to  take  my  own 
c:ir  I  a  2-year-old  Chevrolet)  to  the  garage 
to  l.ave  the  oil  changed  I  sometimes  catch 
myself  thinking  somebody  else  ought  to  be 
doing  It." 

NEAT  OFFICE 

Manatos'  office  though  small.  Is  nice;  the 
art  work  blends,  the  magazines  are  current 
and  the  coffee  cups,  bearing  the  White  House 
Jeal,  are  clean. 

However,  on  the  wall  hang  two  reminders 
of  the  precarious  pinnacle  on  which  public 
servants  perch. 
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They  are  certificates  of  his  appointment 
under  the  two  Presidents.  In  fine  script  they 
allude  to  prudence  and  integrity  and  other 
qualities  Westerners  take  for  granted. 

But  then  in  the  last  line.  Manatos  points 
out  with  mlxed-aniusenient,  is  tlie  phrase 
.  .  for  the  time  being."  That  means,  he 
explains,  that  in  politics  particularly  the 
good  guys  one  day  aren't  always  cfinsidered 
good  guys  the  next  day,  "That  little  i.ilira>e 
there  on  the  end."  he  says,  'keeps  you  fiti 
\our  mettle." 

Several  times  Manatos  has  ".--rriously  con- 
sidered" Jumping  Into  the  polltkal  waters. 
In  1966  his  name  was  widely  circulated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  would  have 
meant  a  fight  in  the  Wyoming  democratic 
primary  with  his  boyhood  chum.  Rep.  Teno 
Roncallo. 

HAD    BLESSING 

Manatos,  understandably,  had  President 
Johnson's  blessing.  But  In  1960,  while  Mana- 
tos worked  for  Johnson-backer  .Sen.  O'Ma- 
honey, Roncallo  beat  the  Kennedy  drum  The 
primary  light,  therefore,  could  have  rever- 
berated clear  to  the  top  of  the  Democratic 
organization. 

"I  finally  decided."  Manatos  .says,  that 
the  party  or  Its  chances  v.'ere  not  best  .^erved 
tjy  having  a  knock-down,  dr.ig-out  l.i.'ht  with 
Teno." 

Manatos'  fight^s  now  are  concentrated  on 
Capitol  Hill.  "I  found  my  greatest  challenge — 
even  though  I  had  worked  fjii  Tne  Hill  for 
years — was  to  get  acquainted  and  -levelop  a 
rapport  with  senators  that  assured  'iiem  I 
was  acting  in  good  faith  and  that  my  word 
was  bond.  That's  the  way  it  has  been." 

While  dally  he  helps  oil  the  wheels  of  the 
democratic  process,  a  singular  experience 
three  years  ago  stands  out  in  Manatos'  mind 
as  "the  greatest  proof  of  how  much  dem- 
ocracy has  to  offer." 

BIG    IHRILL 

"The  Greek  prime  minister  at  that  time. 
George  Papandreou.  was  here  for  a  state  visit. 
The  President  invited  not  just  me  and  my 
wife  but  asked  my  father  to  come  all  the 
way  from  Rock  Springs  for  the  state  dinner. 
There  you  had  it — an  Immigrant  from  Crete 
shaking  hands  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Greek  jjrime  minister. 

"That  was  the  greatest  dav  of  mv  father's 
life." 

After  seven  years  within  the  aura  of  the 
presidency,  Manatos  says  he  still  senses  the 
awe  his  father  felt  that  night, 

"Sometimes  you  wonder  what  you're  doing 
there,  but  there  you  are." 

And  with  that,  Manatos  hurries  away  to  a 
cabinet  meeting. 

TTie  President  is  ready — and  never,  never 
kept  waiting. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEAN  ACHESON  ON  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  desire  of  all  thoughtful  men 
today  is  to  find  a  way  to  end  the  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam  and  bring  about 
an  honorable  peace  in  that  wartorn  land. 

Some  of  the  more  strident  and  ex- 
treme voices  have  called  for  talks  -with 
the    Communists    regardless    of    safe- 


.uuards  and  conditions.  You  can.  they 
seem  to  imply,  trust  the  other  .'-ide  to 
make  peace.  Others  less  extreme,  but 
equally  concerned,  believe  that  negotia- 
lion  is  almo.st  an  end  in  it.self;  that  any 
form  of  talkinu  is  a  step  toward  .settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Di^an  Ache.son.  the  di.stinuui.slied 
Secretary  of  State  during  President  Tru- 
man's administration,  disagrees.  Accord- 
inc  to  his  experience,  the  Cotnmunists 
see  negotiation  as  war  earned  on  by 
other  means.  In  a  television  interview 
late  in  1967  Mr.  Acheson  di.scussed  the 
difTiculties  of  negotiating  with  the  Com- 
munists through  the  cri.ses  of  tlic  post- 
war years.  His  list  includes  Communist 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece,  the  Berlin 
blockade,  and  a  shootini.-  war  m  Korea. 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  insight  and  v.i.sdom 
of  Mr.  Ache.son's  remarks  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  a  recent  editorial  which 
was  also  reprinted  in  tlie  Cliristian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  February  S.  1968. 

Mr  Ache.son's  analysis  wih  not  be  com- 
fortable reading  for  those  who  wish  to 
cut  and  run  in  Vietnam.  Nor  will  it  be 
enjoyable  for  those  who  wi."-.!!  to  end  the 
war  by  beginning  talks  regardless  of  safe- 
.uuards  to  ascertain  Communist  good 
faith. 

Mr.  Aeheson's  \iew  will  lieljj  those  wlio 
.<eek  a  balanced  perspective  on  this  dilTi- 
cult  problem.  He  iias  walked  down  this 
trail  before.  His  wisdom  comes  from  par- 
ticipation and  txpeiience. 

.•\nd  Mr  Pie.sident.  Mr.  .\c.he.son's 
tlioughts  of  late  last  yeai-  take  on  an  even 
;-'reater  significance  in  the  Imht  of  the 
savage  violation  by  the  C<viiimunist  foi  ces 
of  a  Vietnam  Lunar  New  Yeai'  t:uce  this 
j)ast  2  v.'eeks. 

The  thousands  of  civilians  dead, 
wounded,  missing,  displaced,  or  home- 
less in  the  cities  and  to'.vns  of  South 
Vietnam  testify  to  the  ruthless  brutality 
and  the  late.st  tieacheiy  of  tiie  Commu- 
nist forces. 

This  then.  Mr.  President,  makes  it  even 
moi'c  important  that  we  understand  the 
Communi.st  interpretation  of  wliat  ne- 
gotiation really  means. 

Mr.  .Acheson  is  an  excellent  guide  to 
that  understanding.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  insert  this  editorial  di.scu.ssing 
ills  lemarks  in  the  Record. 

Tiieie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Acheson  on  Negotiations 
Only  a  handful  of  .Americans  ha.e  had 
more  practical,  lirst-hand  experience  negoti- 
ating with  the  Communist  world  thaji  Dean 
G.  Acheson.  .As  assistant  secretary  of  state, 
;;s  undersecretary,  and  finally  as  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Acheson  had  a  prominent  part  In 
a  succession  of  east -west  confrontations  from 
the  early  days  of  the  cold  war  through  the 
.irmlstice  negotiations  in  Korea. 

When  Mr.  Acheson  speaks,  consequently,  of 
t!ie  futility  of  negotiating  with  the  Com- 
niunists.  his  words  carry  an  authority  un- 
shared by  most  of  those  who  have  advanced 
propositions  for  ending  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  .Acheson  is  quite  correct,  we  think,  in 
recognizing  that  Communists  and  Americans 
look  upon  negotiations  through  altogether 
different  eyes.  "With  us."  he  says,  ■negotia- 
tions i.s  a  David  Harum  business  in  which 
both  parties  want  to  reach  a  result  and  each 
one  wants  to  get  a  slight  advantage  in  reach- 
ing a  predetermined  result — sale  of  a  horse, 
end  of  a  war,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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The  Commun'sts.  '  the  former  se'-ret.iry 
of  state  goes  on  have  a  ClausewUz  idea 
towirci  iicKctiation  Negotiation  Is  war  ear- 
ned on  by  other  means,  and  what  they  hope 
to  do  m  a  negoTi.itlon  is  not  to  b.-inj?  .ibuiit 
a  peace  hut  to  dl&MCl vantage  somebody  In  the 
course  of  a  Wir  sepamte  you  from  your 
ii;i»s.  cause  you  domestic  irottble  at  home, 
.md  so  fort!l." 

In  specific  terms.  Mr  Acheson  rcc.i'.led 
th.it  ■  in  iill  the  experience  I  huve  had  with 
the  C'.Mmuntsts,  negotiation  never  preceded 
a  settlement  or  got  iinywhere.  This  w.ls  true 
in  Clreei'e  Th  •>■  carried  on  the  operutloijs 
agtunst  Greece  until  they  became  unproduc- 
tive. v«Rd  then  stopped. 

"In  the  block,  de  of  Berlin  Vney  went  on 
until  It  was  hurting  tht-m  more  than  It  was 
hurting  us.  .>nd  t>ien  stopped. 

"In  the  case  of  Korea,  exactly  the  s.(me 
thlni;  n.ippened  ' 

In  terms  of  iJ^e  V:e-:nme8c  action.  Mr 
.\c.neson  .8  convinced  l"n.»i  the  nghtt:.?  will 
•it.>p  when  the  Communist*  weary  of  it  and 
tnat  nothing  the  Utiitod  stitcs  ,ind  ita  .illles 
can  ao  will  1'  i:,ten  the  it  ly  Negotiations, 
certainly,  .ire  not  the  answer. 

"Negotiation."  he  says.  '  .  will  be  ti 
p.iin  in  the  neck  .i^.d  will  get  you  no  ;tearer 
to  the  «oUition  of  tii;s  matter.  In  f  ict.  It'll 
get  vou  Luither  (awayl." 

I:  u  .:'!ic  ol  the  fe;itures  of  the  mo<Iern 
libera;  .yndmmc  that  negotiation  Is  c.ipuble 
of  ac.-nrr.plishmg  any  objective,  that  there 
Is  no  ei -i  mat  cinnrt  be  reached  it  the 
negotl.itlu^  tibie.  Th.it  notion  falls  to  t;ike 
into  account  t'.ie  m.ilcvolence  ol  the  Com- 
munist world;  It  i  ills  to  recognize  that 
Communists,  except  in  e.\tr.vordinary  clr- 
cnnunnce-s  .->nd  for  Umit-?d  eiids.  do  not 
w.i.it  :p.'ibloin3  rolved  except  through  the 
c.ipit  lition  of  their  foes. 

These  i-  tr.  K-tlons  -iccount  for  the  magic 
that  fie  t.'c.i  of  Vletname'^e  negotiations 
seems  to  liolu  for  a  great  many  Americans. 
In  t.ieir  eyes,  the  clav  that  negotiations  be- 
gin ij  the  day  that  the  war  U  all  but  over. 

Oe..n  .\c;ieson's  cre'lentlals  .la  a  liberal 
need  no  cl.iboratlon.  That  he.  despite  his 
icleoi  ^ical  cominltmeiit,  nonetheless  .sees 
the  fa::.ii'y  ■>f  negotiation  ought  to  i;ive  all 
Americ.ios  pause. — Clncinnutl  Enquirer 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
id-^p.t.  I  .>u«.4i's(  the  absence  oi  a  (luoiiini. 

Ti-.e  ACIING  PR7,SIDENT  pro  Icm- 
{;ore.  TIil-  clerk  will  call  the  toll. 

Tho  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgr.ii.v  Mr.  Pies- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliut  the 
order  ior  tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ti.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL       V,  ESTMORELANO      AND 

T'lE  rfce:t  sneak  attacks  I>? 

VIETNAM 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President,  the  Lunar 
Ne.v  Year  :ru:p  in  \'let:nm:  ;i:)f.  b<en 
sa-.a  •  ?;%•  vlo'alfd  by  the  C^niinunists  '.yho 
launched  a  st-ries  of  .si.eak  attacks  uj-^on 
the  urban  areas  of  South  Vietnam  dur- 
in;-;  t.!ie  past  2  weeks. 

In  il'.e  wake  of  these  brutal  J5.oaults, 
some  individuals  have  criticized  Gen. 
Will  am  C.  ViCstmcifeland.  claiming  he 
h.is  :  >  .lid  us  with  unreahstic  and  inac- 
cnra.e  reports  of  ;>roBress  in  1967 

Mr  President.  General  Weittnoreland. 
like  r.ioit  of  us,  ha.i  been  unable  tt  fore- 
caaC  precisely  the  acaons  of  the  vnciny 
in  Vietnam.  He  has  had  to  deal  uith  the 
evolution  of  events  in  an  unpredictable 
and  Jaivierous  environment.  H?  has 
learned  the  great  risk  involved  in  trying 


to  place  evaluations  of  Vietnam  efforts  in 
a  time  frame. 

But  General  Westmoreland  has  ac- 
compli.>^h<'d  a  ureal  deal  The  Communist 
attacks  ha\e  not  champed  this  fact 

To  reali.te  how  deniandint:  General 
Westin.ueland's  task  has  been,  one  has 
only  to  recall  the  d.irk  day.s  of  January 
1965.  Vietnam  sr.vid  on  the  verge  of  a 
total  collapse  Communist  forces  were 
overrunnint;  the  hamlets  and  viUanes. 
The  South  V'letname.se  Armed  Forces 
were  stretched  to  the  bitakinw  point. 

General  Westmoreland's  le.idership 
and  his  sui^jiort  of  the  South  Vietnanie.se 
averted  th-  r.illapse  that  was  so  immi- 
nent. He  ouiwitted  the  i-nemy  durini;  this 
period  of  weakne.ss  and  buildup,  gaining 
precious  time  ;uid  ciealini:  a  new  foun- 
dation for  expanded  mi!itai-y  and  civic 
operations 

US.  combat  forces  arri\ed.  The  South 
Vietnamese  forces  beuan  retraining  and 
revltallzation  iirourams.  Tlie  v.ar  \v;is 
f'ai  lied  into  the  junule  sanctii.aries  of  the 
Viftcong.  The  Communist  criu  on  the 
rounliT  ido  v^a.s  weakened  in  many  \:1- 
laf;cs  and  himlets.  .'Security  conditions 
were  created,  cnablin-c  five  t'ections  to 
be  !:eld  diirinR  14  months  despite  all 
Com.muni.sr  efforts  to  disrupt  or  destroy 
■hem.  The  culmJiiatlon  v.as  a  constitu- 
tional 'overnment  elected  by  the  people 
of  Viet.iam  m  tiie  autiunn  of  19ii7. 

Is  It  .my  wonder.  Mr.  i'ri.sidenl,  that 
General  Westmore'.^nd  would  take  pride 
in  heipini;  to  achieve  these  uoal.5  and 
would  so  report  thtm  to  the  American 
people? 

T.x"  Commun'sts  were  hurt.  Their 
losse.i  were  iiicreasinj,'.  Th3y  had  been 
unable  to  win  a  major  battle  with  our 
forcTS  .'>ince  1965. 

In  this  moou  .aid  under  a  mantle  of 
deceit  and  tn-acheiy.  th.e  CDininiinists 
proposed  ana  then  vioiatid  a  Lunar  New- 
Year  truce  They  ..truck  brutally  at  the 
cities  of  South  Vietnam  for  the  first  time 
m  the  war  They  killed,  woiinded,  and 
made  homt'css  thousands  of  civilians. 
Thty  turiud  city  trets  Into  arrnfis  of 
death  .iiid  lUiferin':.  But  they  failed  to 
aaln  tl-c  active  support  of  the  population 
in  those  cities  wlio  ii^nored  the  Commu- 
nist rail  (or  a  ;reneral  ui-nsiiiK.  They 
f.\iled  to  brvak  the  will  and  spirit  of  the 
rctramed  and  revitali-;ed  South  Viet- 
name.«e  A;my  v.iiich  foiir^ht  well  follow- 
ing the  initial  period  of  surprise  and 
.-.h.>."-:.  Thty  'I'llcd  la  capture  the  cities. 
Thf  ir  :.).<*es  v.tre  rooted  out  of  th j  towns 
Ihey  n-w'd.d.  and  the  bitter  house-m- 
hca;;t  fi'.;lUing  Is  :;oini!  on  in  u  few  places 
at  th  .^  very  h.nur.  The.>^e  efforts  cost  the 
Commiinl-st .''  rce.>  thoiL..ands  of  their  best 
men.  Tiiese  Include  members  of  their  sea- 
.  <ncd  underground  network  within  the 
cities. 

Str.pped  of  their  dramatic  aura,  these 
New  Vcar  attacks  have  not  changed  the 
basic  eouation  in  Vietnam.  The  acliie\e- 
ments  of  1065-67  continue  to  endure. 
The  Soutli  Vit.tr.ame.se  Govemmtnt  at 
this  very  moment  is  enra^el  in  new  re- 
sponsiblUtks  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
conitruction.  Final  -ucccss  or  failure  in 
Vietnam  will  depend  upon  the  outcome 
of  these  effurls.  For  the  Vietnamese 
thcnselve.s--:!;e  burdens  they  carry — 
will  determine  the  outcome  of  the  war. 


In  .>hort.  iho  Communists  ha\c  created 
confusion,  and  there  '.vill  iindoubtedly  be 
more  similar  attempts.  But  they  havf 
paid  a  high  price.  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple ha\c  not  lost  their  will. 

The  question  irmains  whether  those 
who  \  lew  these  events  from  \antape 
points  outside  of  Vietnam  will  posse.s-s 
the  .same  fortitude.  Certainly  it  is  clear 
that  General  WestiiunTland  in  all  <•; 
these  crises  has  .served  his  country  and 
the  cause  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  well 
One  desperate,  inconclusive  Communist 
lu:i':e  at  tlie  cities  dees  not  ne.utte  itiesr 
accomp'ishments,  however  much  the 
enemy  miuht  wish  us  to  so  conclude.  The 
days  ahead  v.  ill  be  critical  for  the  hnal 
outcome  in  Vietnam. 


VIKW    OP    VIETNAM    AND    AMERICA 

Mr  ilARTKE  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  ;jrinted  ..n 
the  Rk'.  ono  an  interest'iiE;  and  enliehten- 
inp  vlv^w  of  Vietnam  and  Ai.ierica  pre- 
.sented  by  the  noted  hislo-  'rn,  Aviiiur  M 
Schlcsiii>:cr.  Jr.,  Albert  S  Iv  eitzer  j:  n- 
fcssor  of  humanities  at  City  University, 
New  York. 

There  bein^  no  obiection.  the  articl'^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recor:,, 
as  follows: 

Poi'.  'M    OPFNS    DrBATE    ON    VIETNAM 

I  By  Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr. ) 

I  write  I.'-,  a  Roosevelt-Tniman-Kcnneiiy 
Democrat  deeply  alsturbed  by  the  course  \v» 
.irc  followuiK  In  Vietnam  I  believe  th.Tt  maiv 
Demoorrits  across  the  countrv  ■  hare  this  coii- 
■  crn.  Indeed,  it  can.  I  think  be  safely  ."^alU 
that.  If  a  Republican  Administration  were 
pursuing  this  policy.  If  a  Repir'.ican  i'resi- 
flcnt  were  deliberately  wicienin:'  .i  wnr  on  me 
mainland  of  \5la  In  the  cvllpni  determina- 
tion to  Impose  a  military  solution  on  a  FniiiU 
Asian  coxmtry,  hardly  a  Democrat  in  the  land 
wotUd  approve 

Yet.  because  our  own  i-arty  \i  in  office,  we 
naturally  suppose  that  a  Democratic  I're^i- 
deut  must  be  carrying  out  n  Democratic  !•,  r- 
i-lsn  policy;  and  this  iupposltlon  reinfcrces 
the  Instinctive  sympathy  with  which  anv 
citizen  I. '.Hit  regard  Prcoldent  .Tohnson  as  !:c 
ntruRKl-s  with  complex  and  formidable  prob- 
lems. We  Know  t.jo  ihat  i!  :•  Aci&ilnlstration 
course  is  l>acUed  by  earnest  md  conscientious 
men.  .And  the  situation  Is  further  coiifusfd 
by  the  apparent  conviction  with  which  the 
Ailmlnistratlon  insists  that  it  is  doing  v.<i 
more  than  walk  in  the  lootst'ps  of  President; 
Roosevelt  Truman  and  Kennedy.  But  docs 
this  continuity  really  exist?  fl.~rpr  examlnt- 
tlon  tliows.  I  think,  t^at  tuls  Dom'-cratlc  Ati- 
ininictration.  far  from  iimply  I'nrryluj:  .'or- 
ward  the  foreign  policy  of  Its  Democratic 
predecessors,  l.s  In  fact  condu^tl.ig  something 
.nuch  closer  to  the  traditional  f'veign  pollcv 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Let  us  \-yj'.<  briefly  .U  the  points  made  !iy 
tr.?  Administration  when  It  clainis  to  ht 
carrying  out  a  traditional  Democratic  fore'gn 
policy 

(1)  7'/icf  the  Johnson  Administration  i 
doing  today  citictly  what  President  Roonevc^t 
did  in  the  time  of  Hitler.  This  .argument  im- 
plies tn.^.t  we  :ire  stopping  in  Vietnam  a 
threat  of  global  aggres.'ion  equivalent  to  the 
one  we  -stopped  a  generation  ago  in  Europa 
.nd  Asia.  Is  this  really  so?  Does  anyone  In 
Washington  seriously  suppose  that  Ho  C1.1 
Minh  and  his  ragged  bands,  in  North  Viet- 
nam, a  nation  of  16  million  people  with  no 
industrial  base,  present  a  threat  comparable 
to  that  presented  by  Hitler?  That  If  Ho  were 
In  take  Vietn.Tm  today,  he  would  be  in  Slnc- 
upore  tomorrow  and  in  Seattle  next  week? 
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(lii- 1  lu.^^ly  no  line  in  Uis  senses  could  pos- 
silj'.v  oelievp  this  Therefore,  in  order  to 
strengthen  a  .sad  case  and  Justify  what  it 
has  ;L'nt  young  .-Xmericans  to  do.  the  .■\dmin- 
lstr.ition  li.is  begun  to  argue  that  we  are 
pcn.battinH;  in  Vietnam,  in  tlie  words  of  the 
Vice  President,  'militant,  aggressive  .Asian 
Communism  with  its  headquarters  in  Pe- 
kliiB,  China"— in  short,  that  Hanoi  and  the 
VuH  Cong  .ire  of  interest  not  in  themselves 
but  as  the  spearhead  of  .i  Cnmcse  progr.im 
of  aggression.  Tliis  is  quite  a  point  Yet  the 
Aclminlstration  ha.s  produced  wretchedly 
little  evidence  to  justain  .-,0  vit.il  ;.  proposi- 
tion. 

There  is  no  evidence,  tor  example,  that 
.Asian  Communism  is  a  unified  movement. 
run  out  of  Pekir.t;  Nor  is  there  evidence 
that  North  Vietnam  has  been,  is  ct  v.'ill  be 
a  (.Mlnese  puppet  If  North  Korea,  which 
owes  its  very  exist'^nce  to  Chinese  mterven- 
ti  -a  in  th3  Korc.in  War.  dpclares  its  inde- 
pendence of  Peking,  h.ow  .  .oi  anyone  think 
that  North  Vietnam,  whose  whole  l:istory 
I'.is  been  ;ih;-ped  by  resist.ince  to  China,  will 
!,e-ome  the  obedient  in.striimcni.ility  <-f  Chi- 
la-e  aggression?  As  j^ood  a  probabl.ity — un- 
less v.'e  .succeed  in  driving  the  North  Viet- 
namese iiopeles.sly  into  tiic  arms  of  the  Clii- 
ur^c — is  that  Hanoi,  with  its  vast  Russian 
.support,  would  resist  Mao's  pres.sure.  and  do 
i-.t  much  more  ctTectlvcly  than  the  pnrade  of 
pincrack  re.i;imes  we  have  sponsored  in 
y.ogon. 

iT.e  ViPt.iam  War  ; imply  docs  not  offer 
I'MClence  of  any  threat  of  itlobal  aggression 
r<'inparnble  to  that  which  confronted  Roose- 
M-it  twenty-live  yciirs  ago.  The  analogy  is 
j.l.oney — and  the  Indication  is  that  ■w.'e  are 
1  -.er-reacting  to  a  local  war.  As  for  Chinese 
..it^TCStion.  this  is  thus  far  a  prediction,  not 
a  iact.  If  it  should  come,  the  realistic  bul- 
',v.irk  aS'iin.'st  Cliina  in  Asia  will  be.  not  the 
Hii-^rvsntiou  of  white  men  from  across  the 
:C:iS  in  the  Westmoreland  ,'^tyle.  but  Asian 
1  .tionalism.  cv^n  if  local  nationalism  rnay 
■   m3limjs  .''ssume  a  communlFt  force. 

'2|  Thit  the  Johnson  Administration  is 
(ioiii<7  today  in  Vietnmn  ciactli;  irhat  Presi- 
dent Trtnnrrt  did  in  Korea.  But  a  moment's 
rellection.  I  submit,  shows  that  Korea  and 
Vietnam  are  quite  tiistlnct  cases.  For  one 
t.'.iv.e.  Kcrea  was  a  c'.carrut  example  of  ag- 
;.r?sslon  .•cross  frontiers.  North  Korea  plainly 
„nd  indisputably  invp.dcd  South  Korea. 
T!:ore  \va.=  no  civil  var  ir.  .South  Kcrea,  no 
S.'uth  Korean  equivalent  of  the  Viet  Cong. 
Tl-.e  government  in  Seoul,  for  .ill  its  faults, 
(iiectively  represented  its  people.  Moreover, 
t!-.:s  was  a  war  i:acked  by  the  United  Na- 
:  ^ns.  net  Just  a  unilateral  action  by  the 
fi'itcd  States.  AIo.'-i  important  of  all.  the 
K'  reaii  War  took  place  when  Communism 
^1  .«  ftlU  a  relatively  unir;ed  International 
•  J',  ement — when  the  extension  of  Com- 
;-.uni';m  meant  the  ;iutomatic  extension  of 
KusEian  power  and.  given  Soviet  purposes, 
.1';  automatic  Incrciss  m  tho  danger  to 
A..icrlcan  .security  .'iid  world  peace. 

:t  Is  very  dlflerent  today.  The  fighting,  for 
tx.imple,  orlgin.ited  :'\S!de  Sotith  Vietnam: 
I'l?  Viet  Cong  '..ave  held  .--.  -cod  deal  of  the 
'  mtry  for  nearly  ,1  decade.  \'.'hen  we  started 
'■  .mblng  North  Vietnam  in  February  1965, 
t:.o  Hanoi  regime,  .iccording  to  our  ov.'n  De- 
I'-U'tment  cf  Defense,  had  only  400  regular 
t-.'ops  south  of  thr;  ixjrder.  The  United  Na- 
;;jns  has  not  backed  tho  war:  indeed,  many 
1::' lions  have  called  in  the  UN  for  an  end 
t")  our  bombing  of  the  north.  Even  our 
^K.ATO  allieo  decline  10  give  us  effective  as- 
■■...'. nice  in  an  intervention  which  we  keep 
oiaiming  the  SE.ATO  treaty  renders  manda- 
t  jry.  .\bove  all.  the  row  botv.-eon  Peking  and 
-liscow  has  shattered  the  Communist  world. 
No  one  can  assume  any  lontrer  that  the  ex- 
•"nsirn  rf  Communism  automatically  means 
•:i5  extension  of  Russian — or  of  Chinese — 
P'>wer.  Polycenirism  has  Transformed  the 
I  Uaract«r  of  tlie  CommuiiiSt  threat. 


So  the  Korean  analogy  breaks  down  too. 
Moreover,  when  General  MacArthur  wanted 
to  escalate  the  war  and  carried  his  argu- 
ment to  the  Congress.  President  'I'Yumaii 
fired  him.  The  present  Administration,  very 
far  indeed  from  the  man  from  Independence, 
reverently  builds  up  its  pro-escalation  h'en- 
erals  and  sends  them  on  stateside  speaking 
tours. 

(3)  T)iat  the  Johnson  Administration  i,v 
simply  carrying  foriraid  the  Vietnam  policy 
of  President  Kcnnedij.  It  i.-;  presumpt'.unus  lor 
■  .nyune  to  claim  to  know  what  rresident 
Kennedy  would  have  done  about  Vietnam 
had  he  lived.  But  we  know  what  I'C  :  lid 
about  Vietnam  a  few  weeks  before  he  died: 
"In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war  |  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam ).  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it.  Vve  c:n  help 
them,  we  can  give  them  equipment  '.ve  can 
'  end  our  men  out  there  as  .'dvisers,  but  they 
have  to  win  it.  tho  peoiJle  of  Vietnam."  This 
impl'es  a  profound  conviction  that  to  Anier- 
iranize  the  war  wouKi  be.  m  the  most  rt-rions 
;cn.se.  to  make  it  unwinnable. 

Prrsldent  Kennedy  called  it  tiietr  war.  ' 
Prcsideni  John -.,11.  on  the  e;ther  hand,  calls 
it  "ftur  war."  Nothing  ti."'scribe's  more  .suc- 
cinctly the  difference  Ijotwcen  their  fA'o  poli- 
cies. One  pohcy  is  to  help  the  .south  Viet- 
namese to  WiU  thoir  v.ir:  the  other  1.^  for 
.Aincr.cans  to  win  it  tor  t.icm.  No  doubt  it 
lias  become  our  w.tr  in  .  .  me  sen.se  when  m 
some  months  more  Amcrn.-anh  are  killed  than 
South  Vietian.i:se  are  elralted.  Du.  can  we 
ever  win  the  v.ar  in  any  abiding  .sen.se  un- 
less the  people  of  .Jouth  Vjotn.'m  theAv  a  will 
and  purpose  at  least  eqii.^l  to  ili.it  of  'I'lot 
Cong?  Does  the  maaniLiuie  cf  our  Intervcn- 
tlcn  really  e-ncourage  sujli  will  and  purpose? 
Is  it  not  true  t.hat  the  more  we  do.  the  loss 
they  do?  \v"as  not  Pr^jsident  Kennedy  r.;:ht 
in  auggestins;  that  I'.ie  war  could  never  i^e 
won  unless  the  people  of  ."-'outh  Vietnam  won 
it  for  themselves? 

These  itre  the  re-^sons  v.'hv  tiiis  Democrat 
at  least  rejects,  with  a  cert.nn  indicnation. 
the  bland  theory  that  our  present  policy  of 
throwing  our  weight  around  in  \ictnani  is 
nothing  more  than  .an  easy  continu:iticn  of 
the  Roosevelt-Truman-Ktnnedy  apprc'aca  to 
loreign  affairs.  Can  any  Democrat  really  see 
any  of  these  Presidents  tlefcrrinp  to  t:-,?  .Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff  in  the  contcniporarv  ntannor 
and  ritthteously  ordering  the  .squ  old  bomb- 
ing of  a  sniall  nation  lar  !:>oyond  iiic  demon- 
strable involvement  of  our  own  national  in- 
terest or  safety?  Vn^ouIU  any  of  these  trreat 
Presidents  have  susgett'ci  that  the  fufare 
of  the  world  dei^ends  en  a  showciown  be- 
tween h.imself.  and.  for  heaven's  sake,  ilo  Chi 
Mmh?  I'hev  had— all  c.f  them — too  niucii 
sense  of  li'.imor.  v.-hich  moans  rence  of  pro- 
portion. 

It  is  a  little  diilicult  for  thece  reasons  10 
see  how  the  course  of  tiic  jire.sent  Democratic 
Administration  can  ho  reitaieied  as  yi-A  '  :o 
expression  of  ftood  olri  Democratic  policy  Tlie 
record  shows,  I  would  thirk,  that  t!ie  Admin- 
istration has  eioparted  conLidcrably  irom  the 
creative  spirit  of  the  Democratic  theory  of 
lorei^n  i.iia'rs  and  has  come  awfully  close  to 
:  doptins  the  traditional  i  olicy  of  t'.-.c  Tic- 
publijan  rarty. 

Up  to  the  present,  every  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  this  century  has  profoundly  believed 
at  least  three  things:  (a)  that  nationalism  Is 
a  political  force  of  tremendous  power,  cs- 
jjecially  in  what  was  cnce  the  colonial  v.-orld: 
tb)  that  therefore  in  dealing  with  national- 
ism In  the  ex-colonial  -.vorld  viilitary  solu- 
tions imposed  by  white  powers  are  an  il- 
lusion, and  local  political  solutions  .  re  a 
necessity:  and  (c)  that  i-i  the  longer  run  na- 
tionalism must  be  contained  within  a  frame- 
v.-ork  of  effective  international  orgranization. 
Unfortunately  the  present  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration, while  paying  lip-service  to 
these  beliefs,  denies  each  one  of  them  in 
action  in  Vietnam. 


If  any  expect. ition  is  elearly  iut:le.  It  is 
that  the  armed  intervention  of  white  men 
will  determine  the  \iltimate  course  c'f  history 
on  the  niainl.md  ol  Asia,  Yet  our  .Adminis- 
tration's assertion  that  we  are  not  just  a  Pa- 
.'  Ific  but  an  Asian  pov.-er  conucir.ns  us  to  pre- 
cisely thl.s  jireposterous  adventure.  The  nos- 
talgic l.iith  in  gunboat  mow  aircr.iit  carrier) 
diplomacy,  the  hi.pe  that  by  zapping  the 
wogs'  we  can  make  them  cio  what  we  want 
them  t-o  do.  tlie  theory  that  B-52's  can 
liquid. ite  uatlonali.^m:  these  :.re  Republican 
Ideas,  not  Democratic  ideas.  Anyone  who  still 
believes  .such  things  badly  needs  ,1  course  in 
modern  h-.story.  .At  the  very  least  he  should 
tike  a  close  look  at  the  liim  The  Battle  of 
Aloier.^  (Which  should  be  required  viewing  at 
the  Pentagon).  In  the  long  run,  nationali.sm 
will  be  irresistible — and  all  the  arn-.ed  inter- 
\ention  of  white  men  does  is  to  deliver  the 
rodlt  and  na.ssioii  of  nationalism  to  the  pres- 
e-;it  ber.f-liciaries  of  our  nap. dm. 

Our  partv's  mode  m  such  inaf.ci.s  has  liocn 
t  -)  seek  political,  not  military  .solutions.  Tliat 
IS  wh.y  Po.tsevelt  eiid  not  t'o  to  war  ac.alnst 
Mexico  in  tho  thirties:  it  i.,  why  iie  did  his 
liost  to  prevent  the  return  of  Vietnam  to 
France  after  the  Second  World  War.  That  is 
why  Truman  launched  the  Point  i'our  j^ro- 
'  ram  to  .i.s.sist  national  ticvclopmcnt  in  the 
third  world.  That  is  why  Kennedy  acted  with 
such  .sympathy  toward  the  new  nations.  Tills 
is  the  De'mocr.itic  iegacv  wp  ,ire  rejecting 
every  time  our  Ijombers  eir ^p  a  new  load  of 
explosives  on  Vietnam. 

More  t)ian  this,  Roosevelt.  Truman  and 
Kennedy  boiiovcd  that  i-ationalism  laid  to  be 
acconimoUated  within  1  irzer  international 
frameworks.  Tliey  oelieved  tliat  the  salety 
of  our  country  required  Iriends  and  allies. 
They  were  deeply  oppo.'ied  to  '^-'oing  it  ;.lo:io' — 
'.vhlch  is.  after  .ill.  wltat  isolationism  i;;  all 
.ibout.  But  the  .loim.son  Administration  has 
made  otlier  .'udpments.  Its  Vietnam  policy 
iias  in  coa.'x-quence  created  douot  of  Amerl- 
, trust  of  -American  pow- 
plaiiet.  V.'l.cre  Wil.  on. 
and  Kennedy  sought  to 
'he  nations  most  essen- 
tial to  American  security,  Presidetit  John- 
sou's  policy  has  isolated  tlic  United  States 
from  our  best  allies — and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  .ilso  provided  ati  Immense  :  lini'ulus 
and  boon  to  isPl.ttioni;.m  within  the  United 
rotates.  The  disconcerting  fact  is  that  a  Demo- 
cratic Aeimiiiistration  is  'going  it  alone'  more 
t;-.an  any  Amci'i:;an  'jovornmcnt  li.i.s  (h^ne 
ior  thirty  vcars. 

We  are  Democrats.  Lot  us  look  honesiiy  at 
what  v.'e  are  eioing  in.  .and  to,  Vietnam.  Does 
this  liave  any  serious  relationship  'o  what 
V.'ilson,  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Kennedy  in.  pired 
us  to  think  :ibout  .snd  care  shout  ;'i  t.^^e 
■vvorld?  Going  it  alone,  primary  reliance  on 
i.iilitary  destruction.  Indifference  to  political 
.solutions.  indiJerence  10  world  "pinion: 
'..•ould  any  of  tiiese  great  Dcmccrjtic  Presi- 
v'.ents  have  defined  this  a.^  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  Party?  Vet  exactly  these  things 
constitute  the  iias'c  element.^  of  the  :it)proach 
to  Vietnam  v.'hicli  the  Repu'olicin  candidate 
recommended  in  1904  and  v.'hich  the  Demo- 
cratic .AdminisTrat:on.  contrary  to  the  Roose- 
'.eU-Tritmai. -Kennedy  iraGltion,  adopted  in 
1365. 

Now  Wasiiinctsn  is  dominated  by  tiie  men 
:or  v-.lioni  oijly  military  power  cour.rs  in  world 
ffairs:  "the  Commies  don't  understand  any- 
'hing  else."  It  12  fasliionable  again,  as  it  was 
i'l  the  heyday  of  John  Foster  Djlles,  to 
'iismiss  and  deride  considerations  if  world 
opinion.  The  hard-nosed  men  hold  ■  way. 

How  naive  it  all  is!  The  American  Presl- 
'.iciits  who  acliieved  the  greatest  power  in 
tho  world.  Deniecrats  all — Vv'oodrow  Wilson. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy — did  so 
precisely  bcciuse  they  were  Idoalists  as  well 
as  realists:  because  they  tnidorstccd  that  a 
fundamental  component  cf  national  power 
;s  the  capacity  to  move  world  opinion.  Noth- 
ing is  less  realistic  than  the  supposition  that 
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a  J70  billion  defense  budget  contributes  more 
to  American  world  Influence  than  the  ability 
to  Impress  the  Judgment  and  touch  the 
hearts   of   plain   people 

"What  has  America  lost."  wrote  James 
Nfadlson,  another  Democrat,  "by  her  want  of 
character  with  foreign  nations;  and  how 
many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have 
avoided.  If  the  Justice  and  propriety  "f  her 
measures  had.  In  everj'  Instance,  been  pre- 
viously tried  by  the  light  In  which  they 
would  probably  appear  to  the  unbiased  part 
of  manlclnd  '  Wilson.  Roosevelt  and  Ken- 
nedy Knew  that  national  strength  had  Its 
moral  .us  well  as  its  military  dimensions  They 
conquered  the  world  not  through  the  threat 
of  .American  arms  but  through  the  embodi- 
ment  of  American  Ideals. 

Democrats  disturbed  over  the  widening  of 
•;ie  WLir  :n  Vietnam  siioiild  not  fee!  that  they 
are  abandoning  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion. It  18  the  Democratic  .Administration 
which  in  this  area  is  .ibandonlng  the  historic 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


US    GOLD   SUPPLY    LOWEST  SLNCE 
APRIL  28.    1937 

My  SYMINGTON  Mr  Pro.sident.  on 
February  3.  the  FediTal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  announced  that  the  monetary- 
i,'old  stock  of  the  United  States  had 
dropped  SIOO  milUon  in  that  past  week. 
the  lowest  point  in  nearly  31  years. 

This  put.s  the  ijold  we  now  hold  at 
>1I  884  billion,  below  SIL'  billion  and  the 
Uiwt'st  .since  April  2H.  1937. 

The  more  gold  we  lose,  the  more  we 
hear  some  people  say.  What  is  gold 
worth  anyway"  as  they  concentrate  on  a 
new  setup — CRU's.  or  SDR's,  or  other 
plans. 

Maybe  ?old  Is  worth  as  little  as  some 
say  But  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
have  some  agreement  on  the  substitute 
bet '.re  the  United  States  fitoes  off  the 
siold  standard  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  w'^  have  no  more  tiold  to  sell? 


IS  KINGS  NON\TOLENCE  NOW  OLD 
F.^SHIONED' 

Ml-  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to 
in.sert  m  the  Record  an  article  by  Rob- 
ert C  Maynard.  Washington  Post  staff 
'vr.ter.  entitled  "Is  Kings  Nonviolence 
Now  Old  Fashioned?  '  the  article  having 
appeared  in  the  Post  on  Febnaary  11, 
rjtJB 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tj  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  King's  Nonviolence  Now  Oio  Fa&hioneo? 
I  By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

The  setting  and  mood  were  famlUnr-  the 
packed  Baptist  church,  the  freedom  songs. 
the  stirring  address  th.it  precedes  the  call  to 
contribute,  .md  then  the  word  "We  have 
come  to  redeem  the  soul  of  America  . 

Martin  Luther  King's  mastery  of  oratory 
electrified  this  Nation  once  and  pointed  a 
whole  generation  of  Americans  toward  the 
fight  for  Negro  equality  But.  at  the  mo- 
ment he  spoKe  m  Wishlngton  last  Wednes- 
day night,  the  task  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted   his   life   never   seemed   more   difficult. 

Dr  King,  whose  commitment  to  non-vio- 
lence won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1965. 
now  faces  the  challenge  of  his  career  .is  the 
leading  nonviolent  spokesman  o(  this  gen- 
eration  on    the   Issue  of  equal    rights. 

To  dramatize  the  economic  plight  of  the 
Negro  and  to  demand  Congressional  action 
on  a  massive  scale,  he  plans  to  bring  some 


3000  poor  people,  most  of  them  i^lack.  to 
camp  in  and  be  civiiu  disobedient  in  Wash- 
ington, starting  In  April. 

VOICE  Ot'T  OF  THE    PAST 

As  he  leaned  lorward  In  tlie  pulpit  of 
Vermont  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  he  held  the 
integrated  audience  spellbound,  as  lie  has 
done  so  often  in  the  decade  of  his  promi- 
nence The  turn  of  phr.ise  has  the  rolling 
cadence  that  moves  .md  stirs 

But  hearing  Martin  Luther  King  today  is 
hearing  the  past — even  tirough  it  is  the  Ui- 
ture  that  concerns  liim.  a  future  which  he 
feels  will  be  born  of  truly  treacheruu.s  times 
for  the  Negr(^  He  holds  tenaciously  to  non- 
violence in  a  time  when  much  violence  sur- 
rounds him. 

He  concedes  that  times  have  changed  since 
his  ringing  "I  have  a  dream  for  America" 
=.peech  at  the  Aue  28.  1963.  March  on  Wash- 
ington He  concedes  the  Increasing  intracta- 
bility of  whites  and  the  growing  anger  of 
blacks. 

PRESTIGE  ON  THE  t  I.NE 

Despite  those  concessions,  Dr.  King  and 
his  Sotuhern  Christian  Leadership  Conler- 
ence  have  laid  their  prestige  and  their  re- 
sources on  the  line  to  bring  off  the  1968 
Poor  People's  Campaign  for  Jobs  nr  Income. 

There  is  some  tear  within  the  King  camp 
that  the  campaign,  which  will  have  .i  series 
of  legislative  demands,  may  founder  before 
.1  Congress  unenthuslastic  on  civil  rights  and 
a  Nation  reacting  negatively  to  the  urban 
'.  lolence  of  recent  summers. 

The  King  campaign  [iromlses  to  bring  to 
the  city  this  spring  •militant  nonviolence" 
and  direct  .ictlon.  Thus,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  March  on  Washington,  the  Capital 
will  become  the  :r>cus  for  full-scBle  civil 
rights  demonstrations. 

King's  drive  Is  aimed  at  ;he  national  Gov- 
ernment, but  It  comes  nt  the  fume  time 
;is  the  local  organizing  drive  of  Stokely 
Cirmlchael.  the  SNCC  iV.ck  power  advo- 
cate. 

PERILOl'S  IMPMC.XTIONS 

Tlie  citv.  then,  is  the  focal  point  for  orga- 
nizing efforts  of  the  two  le.idlng  black  ac- 
tivists oi  our  time  The  implications  are 
perilous    for    the   city    and    for    the    Nation. 

Carmlchael,  whoje  public  break  with  the 
posture  of  nonviolence  is  nearly  two  years 
old,  spent  two  hours  with  Dr  King  Lind 
several  of  his  aides  Wednesday  evening. 
Carmichiiel  brought  alor\g  SNCC's  chairman. 
H    Rap  Brown, 

The  Wednesday  meeting  was  the  second 
••ncounter  of  the  weelc  between  King  and 
Cirmichael  They  i>oth  addressed  the  newly 
formed  Bl.ick  United  Front  on  Tuesday 
f^eniiii;.  It  was  a  session  iliat  lasted  nearly 
four  hours. 

Dr.  King  is  often  .sked  to  comment  on 
the  possibility  that  his  drive  will  be  taken 
over  by  violent  elements  or  iigents  provoca- 
teur, bent  on  embarrassing  him  and  his  ■ 
movement,  but  he  minimizes  that  danger 
by  saying  his  main  cadre  will  be  "trained 
In  the  discipline  of  nonviolence" 

-HE  THSEATOF  FAILURE 

That  danger,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  c.in  be  smothered  What  is  a  greater 
peril  to  King's  plans  Is  that  nothing  will 
happen  Jusi  nothing  A  few  thousand  poor 
people.  Some  marchers,  a  few  arrests,  con- 
gressional condemnation,  presidential  cen- 
sure, a  bridge  stall-m.  a  Ijospitai  sit-in.  then 
nothing    Proof 

If  that  happens,  -.^hiit  becomes  of  Martin 
Luther  Kinij  •  What  t>ecomes  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference''  Most  Im- 
portant, what  becomes  of  the  nonviolence 
that  Dr  King,  almcist  alone  of  the  great 
civil  rights  leaders  of  the  1960s,  still  es- 
pouses'' 

Dr  Kings  present  drive  crjuld  be  de- 
scribed as  an  antirlot  drive  He  has  said 
often  'hat  he  is  work'ng  to  save  the  Nation 
by    showing    Negroes    tuat    nonviolence    can 


work,    can    get    results    for    them    in    their 
economic  plight. 

Looking  t^eyond  the  coming  summer,  he 
sees  a  danger  in  this  country  if  urban  vlo- 
!ence  continues  To  eroup  i.fter  croup,  he 
has  drawn  the  scenario  of  what  the  end  of 
the  rond  of  ghetto  \  iolence  could  be:  "I  see 
a  barbed  wire  fence  around  the  ghettos. 
I  see  u>  in  concentration  camps  '  That,  he 
savs,  wiil  be  the  end  of  t!;e  America  we 
know  now.  "It  will  be  a  rightwing  t.ikeover. 
a  .siTt  of  fascist  state  '■ 

A  fascist  state,  say  many  fc-NCC  workers, 
Carmlchael  among  them,  is  what  America 
Is  now  When  a  policeman  ocats  a  Nepro 
and  goes  free,  when  a  landlord  can  rent 
hovels  at  high  prices  to  Necxoes  without 
legal  censure,  when  schools  do  not  edvicate 
Negro  children  and  when  'crime  In  the 
streets"  becomes  more  imi>ortant  than  Imn- 
trer  in  Mississippi  or  on  (he  Soutliside  nf 
Chicago,  they  say.  we  are  living  in  a  soclef. 
tliat  could  quickly  and  euslly  become  overtiy 
fascist 

Wn.shlngton  SNCC  has  said  it  is  not  ready 
to  reveal   its  current   prcgrani. 

Whatever  that  program  will  turn  out  to 
be  the  chances  are  that  it  will  address  itself 
to  these  conditions  In  ever  more  strident 
tones.  The  differences  between  their  ap- 
proach 11  nd  that  of  Dr.  King  oromlse  to  be 
sharp. 

Despite  those  differences.  Carmlchael  and 
Kins  have  apparently  come  to  a  common 
understanding  on  one  point:  there  will  be 
no  public  denunciation  of  one  by  the  other 
This,  as  Carmlchael  has  stressed  so  oflei' 
Is  the  age  of  Black  Unity, 

In  the  weeks  since  Carmlchael  began  his 
eiforts  here,  and  in  the  last  few  days  when 
Dr  King  was  here,  the  politics  of  arranging 
unity  began  to  emerge. 

CARMICHAEL    AS    CONCILIATOR 

Carmlchael.  whose  reputation  has  been 
th.Tt  of  a  fiery  revolutionary,  has  shown  an 
extremely  conciliatory  style  In  bringing  to- 
gether a  coalition  of  civil  rights  I'Ctlvist^  and 
spokesmen  of  every  cast. 

How  well  that,  coalition  hangs  together 
remrilns  to  be  seen.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
defections,  but  from  quite  conventional  civil 
rights  actlvlc-ts  one  hears  such  comments  as: 

"For  God's  sake,  let's  try  to  stick  together. 
We  can't  do  anything  as  Negroes  unless  we 
:earn  to  work  for  some  common  t;oaU." 

Maintaining  such  a  coalition,  in  the  face 
of  past  failures,  will  mean  some  yielding  by 
representatives  of  both  ends  of  the  equal 
rights  spectrum. 

In  these  early  stages  Carmlchael  has 
shown  the  manner  cf  someone  serious  about 
his  icisk.  When  stung  by  cruicism  from 
someone  m  the  Negro  community,  lie  re- 
sponds by  calling  the  [xitentlal  .idversary 
"•flesh  of  my  flesh  and  blood  of  my  blood.'" 

It  Is  still  to  be  discovered  v.heiher  the 
blood  grows  thinner  as  winter  turns  into 
spring  and  spring  into  summer. 

KtNG"S    ArPEAI.    TO    I'FOPLE 

Dr.  King's  civil  rights  ecumenism  lias  been 
practiced  in  an  Interestingly  different  man- 
ner. While  he  has  held  some  intense  con- 
frontations v.ith  the  black  natlonalLsts  while 
he  was  here.  Dr  Klng--and  for  that  matter 
his  staff — dealt  with  the  whole  Negro  com- 
munity with  a  [jersistent  theme  that  sounded 
like  this- 

"We  are  here  to  deal  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  a  sick  society  We  would  like  to  have 
your  support  and  iinderstandlng.  but  espe- 
cially your  understanding  "' 

.As  fo.-  coalitions    absolutely  not 

From  ministers  to  garbage  men.  from  busi- 
nessmen to  disc  Jockeys.  Dr  King  has  con- 
tacted a  wide  spectrum  of  groups  In  each, 
he  has  said  essentially  the  same  thing:  the 
situation  Is  urgent,  the  Congress  won"t  act 
without  being  pressured  and  the  way  to 
mobilize  that  pressure  Is  by  appealing  over 
the  heads  of  Congress  to  the  people 
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I.NEVITABLE    COMPARISONS 

While  King"s  public  exposure  In  three  clays 
here  wa.-s  wide,  Carmlchael  in  more  than  a 
month  I'.as  made  only  a  liandful  of  public 
appearances 

Carmlchael  has  played  the  role  of  the  in- 
tense behind-the-scenes  arranger.  King  has 
played  the  public  "come-tinto-nie  "  role. 

.Mtlioueh  neither  would  wish  to  think  that 
it  is  so.  the  lact  is  that  as  these  two  men 
attempt  to  achieve  their  ends,  inevitably  they 
will  he  compared 

King.  .19.  played  a  unique  role  in  the  civil 
Du'hts  niovemem  :  it  l;otli  si.aped  him  and 
was  shaped  by  him:  the  child  was  the  lather 
of  the  man 

.■\  master  organl/er  of  demonstrations,  lie, 
.inti  SCLC.  dramali/.ed  the  plight  of  the 
Negro  in  the  .South  as  liad  never  been  done 
before.  As  television  Journalism  zeroed  in, 
Dr  King  brought  Ml.ssi.sslppl  and  Alabama 
(iraniatically  into  the  homes  of  .\nierlcans. 
He   niade   racism    in    the   South    come   alive. 

fRt'STRATIONS    OF    SNf'C 

While  that  effort  was  touching  Americans 
outside  of  the  South,  tlierc  was  a  different 
and  dirty  day-to-day  Job  going  on  in  the 
backwoods  of  .Mabamas  L(<wndes  and  Dallas 
Cotintles  and  in  Southwest  Georgia.  That 
■>vas  the  one-by-oi:e  job  of  registering  Negroes 
to  vole.  It  was  to  this  Job  tliat  SNCC  com- 
muted itself. 

It  was  here  that  the  frustrations  (jf  trying 
to  chance  local  injustice  piecemeal  turned 
iniuiy  SNCC  workers  from  ide.Tlists  to  angry 
young  men  and  women,  convinced  by  1966 
that  the  Job  could  not  be  done  the  way  they 
were  doing  it  They  emerged  irom'  their 
Southern  experience  with  a  belief  that  the 
vvi'.oie  society  had  to  be  dismantled  and 
rebuilt 

Stokely  C.irniich;.el  lias  emerged  as  the 
spokesman  for  that  group.  .•\t  the  age  of  26. 
he  has  become  the  symbol  of  an  indigenous 
revolutionary. 

Dr.  King  points  to  civil  rights  legislation 
and  other  social  changes  as  the  signs  of  suc- 
<ess  that  urge  him  onward,  nonviolently,  to 
'  l.elp  redeem  the  soul  of  the  Nation"  'car- 
mlchael. meanwhile,  has  found  nonviolence 
and  nation-saving  wanting.  Thev  have 
brought  their  vastly  dltTerent  viewpoints  to 
a  city  that  is  the  seat  of  government— and 
iwo-thirds  Negro 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber J2.  1966.  the  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution—House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416— urenm  the  President  to  direct  the 
attention  of  world  opinion  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate 
international  forums  to  the  denial  of  and 
the  urgency  for  restorine  the  ri.shts  of 
self-dct<>rmination  for  the  peoples  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Tins  month,  as  ",ve  celebrate  the  715th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  cf  the  Re- 
i)ubiic  of  Lithuania,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
■ve  icmmd  ourselves  of  this  honorable 
1  ommitment  and  renew  our  pledge  to 
:-eek  .'-elf-f^'overnment  for  these  brave  and 
suffering  peoples. 

Mr.  President.  long  before  North 
America  was  discovered  and  perma- 
liently  settled  by  Europeans,  the  Lithu- 
anians had  established  a  powerful  and 
independent  state  which  for  centuries 
maintained  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
millions  of  eastern  Slavs.  Independence, 
iiowever,  was  not  to  remain  theirs  for- 
ever. In  1795.  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Russia.  Numerous  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  powerful  Russian  control  failed,  as 
did  the  Russian  attempt  to  utterly  "de- 


stroy Lithuanian  lan^uai^e  and  culture. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  fiercely  resisted. 
steadfastly  maintainmp  their  relmion. 
language,  and  traditions  During  World 
War  I,  Russian  domination  .a\c  way  to 
German  occupation.  Acam.  the  pcodIc 
resisted  oppression  to  the  point  that,  on 
February  16,  1918,  Germany  was  1  ;rced 
to  give  up  its  illegal  occupation,  and  an 
independent  Lithuanian  state,  based  nn 
democratic  principles,  was  proclaimed. 
After  a  brief  jieriod  of  Russian  interven- 
tion, Lithuania  was  recognized  ;n  1920 
as  an  independent  L>overnment.  On  Julv 
27,  1922.  the  United  States  officially  rrc- 
ognized  the  independent  Government  of 
Lithuania. 

Since  that  memorable  ria.v  m  1918. 
however.  Lithuania  has  been  the  con- 
tinuous target  of  powerful  ;  nd  aggres- 
sive neighbors.  During  World  War  II 
this  small  nation  became  a  pawn  iw  ihe 
massive  struggle  bcf^veen  warring  na- 
tions. First  the  Russians,  then  the  Ger- 
mans, then  the  Russians  overran  tlie 
countryside,  each  leaving  its  tragic  mark 
upon  the  land.  Many  Lithuanians  fled 
their  native  country,  thousands  more 
"vvere  deported  to  Siberia,  count'.c.s.s  others 
were  killed  and  injured.  Since  ther,, 
Litiiuania  has  been  rcL-arded  as  oi.e  of 
the  dependent  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Representatives  of  the  American  Lith- 
uanian community  have  long  been  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  to  reestablish  the 
independence  of  their  m.nher  country. 
The  Lithuanian  V.'orld  Cunure.-s  i:i  1958 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  Lilhuanian.s  "have  not  ;:c- 
ccpted  and  never  will  accept  rule  by 
other  nations," 

With  this  background  in  inir.d,  Mr, 
President,  let  us  reaffirm  our  beliel  m 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
the  validity  of  the  claim  for  Lithuanian 
independence.  Every  effort  .-should  be 
exerted  to  relieve  the  iilighl  of  a  suffering 
i^cople. 

Let  us  also  extend  our  ) prayers  and 
best  wishes  to  all  Lithuanians  as  they 
celebrate  their  715th  anniversary  as  a 
nation  and  the  50tn  year  of  it.s  oeclara- 
tion  of  independence. 


CHILDREN  ANt)  SMOKING ;  A  PUBLIC 
CONCERN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  recently 
Issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  What  We 
Know  About  Children  and  Smoking." 
Much  of  the  material  included  in  the 
report  is  taken  from  "Clearing  the  Air," 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Daniel  Horn 
for  the  December  1966  issue  of  the  PTA 
magazine.  Dr.  Horn  serves  as  director  of 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking 
and  Health. 

This  document  should  receive  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  earnestly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of  smoking  on 
health  in  our  society— and  it  is  all  the 
more  significant  because  it  deals  with 
smokers  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  pervasiveness  of  smoking  among 
the  young  is  growing  at  an  astounding 
rate.  While  adults  presently  quit  smoking 
at  a  rate  of  about  1  million  per  year,  this 
publication  informs  us  that  "young  peo- 
ple continue  to  take  up  the  habit  at  a  rate 
of  1,500,000  a  year." 


At  another  poiiit  it  is  reported  that 
'by  the  age  of  18  about  halt  of  the  teen- 
agers .^moke  on  a  fairly  regular  ba.sis." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mv  contention  that 
the  cigarette  industry.  throuLJh  its  radio 
and  televi.'^ion  advertisint;.  has  succeeded 
in  makini;  the  practice  of  .--mokinu  .seem 
to  the  young  mind  an  almo.'-t  (.s.sontial 
stei)  to  social  acceptance.  Indeed,  with 
lolevi.sion  .--ts  ,n  93.4  percent  of  .Ameri- 
can households,  and  with  the  ciuarette 
industry  spendnv:  S195  million  a  year  on 
television  advertising,  it  is  increasinaly 
uiiticult  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  Amer"- 
ica  and  not  become  a  smoker. 

At  the  very  least,  we  must  begin  to 
limit  advertising  beamed  to  children  and 
>outh  v.hicli  depicts  smokinu  .^olelv  as  a 
plea.surable.  graceful,  and  compelel'y  '"in" 
thinu  to  do.  with  not  even  t.he  .sliL;htest 
allusion  to  any  of  the  health  dangers 
iriherent  in  the  habit. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  proposed  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  distinauished 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Kknnedy] 
to  limit  the  advertisinL:  <,f  cigan^ttes  on 
radio  and  television  duiinL-  hours  when 
minora  make  up  a  .Munificant  seument  of 
the  li.steninti  audience.  I  suj^jiort  the  bill 
Irom  no  desire  to  regulate  ihe  cigarette 
industry,  but  rather  i'rom  the  need  to 
eon.sider  the  health  of  youth. 
^^  Mr.  President,  the 'airwaves  of  our 
Nation  are  a  national  resource,  like  rivers 
and  mountains,  that  bclonL-  to  vou  and 
to  me  and  to  every  ctner  American  citi- 
zen. A  news);aijer  or  magazine  i.s  jjri- 
vatcly  i/.vned  and  can  pursue  its  own 
advertismu  jiolicy.  but  the  cornmunica- 
iion,s  spectium  above  the  earth  cannot  be 
anyone's  jiiivate  ijroperty. 

Television  and  radio  stations  must  re- 
ceive a  ijubhc  licen.^e  in  order  to  have 
the  privilege  of  using  this  communica- 
tions .spectrum.  You  and  I  and  every 
.American,  through  our  Government,  can 
.stipulate  any  condition  lor  thi.s  hcense.  or 
even  withhold  it  altocether.  lur  these 
stations  make  their  money  through  a 
public  asset  and  therefore  must  operate 
in  the  public  interest.  It  is  not  iust  ap- 
propriate, but  iL  is  es,sential.  that  the 
privilege  of  using  this  public  resource  be 
goveii-mientally  limited  when  sucii  use 
threatens  the  health  of  children  in  the 
name  of  profit. 

The  bill  that  I  support  would  limit  the 
privilege  of  these  multimillion  dollar 
businesses  to  advertise  their  product  over 
public  ainvaves  when  that  advertising  is 
directed  toward  individuals — especially 
children  and  youth— to  lure  them  into  a 
habit  that  has  been  proven  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  to  be  dangerous  to  their 
health  and  happiness. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  it  is  reported  that  one  tobacco  com- 
pany, P.  Lorillard  Co.,  will  not  renew  Its 
television  sponsorship  of  National  Foot- 
ball League  games  in  the  coming  season. 
In  a  letter  to  Senators  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Warren  MACNtrsoN,  P.  Lorillard  Co. 
stated  its  intention  "to  select  programs 
that  are  not  oriented  to  young  people." 
I  happily  and  enthusiastically  applaud 
P.  Lorillard  Co.  for  this  acceptance  of  its 
public  responsibility,  and  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  other  tobacco  companies 
will  follow  its  commendable  lead.  Surely, 
voluntary  limitation  of  advertising  by 
the  industry  is  by  far  the  best  solution. 
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but.  unhappily,  few  of  the  companies 
have  shown  a  wiUinsfness  to  fortro  the 
profitable  youth  market 

Yet  these  arc  profits  iliat  must  be 
forgone,  for.  a.s  this  I>'ibhc  Health  Serv- 
ice pamphlet  informs  us: 

There  is  no  longer  uny  question  bxit  th.it 
the  yoiin?  people  who  .irt"  now  taking  up 
cigarette  smoking  will  suffer  more  Illness  and 
die  earlier  than  those  who  do  not 

When  health  and  even  death  is  the 
tssuo.  the  cigarette  industr>'  must  cease 
idvcrtising  designed  to  lure  minors  into 
the  habit  of  smoking.  And  once  a  child 
begins  to  .smoke,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  stop — indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
120  percent  of  the  people  who  ti-y  to  give 
up  smokint;  actually  succeed.  It  is  one 
thing  lor  a  man  or  a  woman  to  make 
a  decision  f  this  importance,  but  it  is 
another  ihing  for  youth  and  t-ven  chil- 
dren to  be  luied  into  the  habit  by  "get- 
'•m- while -they  "re-young"     adverti^^ng. 

Barring  a  more  responsive  perform- 
ance by  the  cigarette  indu;>try.  the  Con- 
Liress  ha§  31  responsibility  to  act  on  this 
issue.  Action  m  Senator  Kennetiy's  bill, 
S.  2895.  is  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  I  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  (his  measure  unless  the 
cigarette  companies  begin,  as  P.  Lorillard 
Co.  has  begim.  to  develop  an  advertising 
policy  that  considers  health  as  well  as 
profit. 

Mr.  President.  I  .^sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Public  Health  Service's  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  entitled  'What  We 
Know  About  Children  and  Smoking"  be 
.innted  in  the  Reiord. 

Ihcre  being  no  libiection.  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\VH\r   We   Know   Abopt  Children   kno 
Smoking 

I  Note. — Much  or  the  raaterlal  In  this 
pamphlet  is  t.'ken  from  ■Clearing  the  Air." 
an  article  iiy  Daniel  Horn.  Ph.  D..  which  ap- 
peared m  the  December  1960  issue  o(  The 
PTA  Magazine.  Dr.  Horn,  a  specialist  in  the 
behavior  sciencos.  is  director  of  the  National 
Clearmghoui.e  for  Smoking  iind  Health.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.) 

Since  the  bt-ginnif  g  of  time,  clc.ers  have 
iisked  the  question— why  do  children  act  the 
wav  thev  do?  The  question  Is  no  easier  to 
.uiswer  than  the  companion  question  of  why 
elders  .ict  the  way  they  do.  This  Is  .13  true 
of  cigarette  smoking  as  it  Is  of  ;inythlng 
else. 

When  the  Surgeon  General's  Report. 
Smoking  .\hd  He.aith.  was  issued  :n  Jnmiary 
1964,  a  grnt  rnunv  parents  :ind  len.-hers  saw 
in  It  a  new  t  rgument  to  tire  with  young 
people. 

The  argument  went  like  this: 

"We  -idults  began  smoking  cg^^rettes  be- 
fore soieiue  provcJ  they  were  >is  hirmful 
.is  they  .ire.  Now  we  know  better,  but  It  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  .ibout  it,  because 
quitting  cigarettes  is  so  hard.  You  young 
people  on  the  other  liand.  haven't  begun 
to  smoke  You  .ire  alerted  to  the  dangers  of 
cigarettes  and  you  have  your  parents'  bad 
tx.unple  before  vc-u.  You  cm  now  e.xhibit 
your  native  good  setise  and  not  start." 

.\s  it  turned  out.  this  is  not  what  hap- 
pened. Sevtrf.l  million  adult  smokers  have 
quit  cig!u:ettes  since  the  Surgeon  General's 
Report  WIS  issued.  Adults  are  continuing  to 
quit  at  the  rate  of  about  1.000.000  a  ye.ir. 
But  at  the  same  time,  young  people  continue 
to  take  up  the  habit  at  a  rate  of  1,500.000 
a  year! 

.■\  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about   the  difficulties   of   quitting   smoking. 


.•\lmust  iiuthiug  lias  been  said  .ibout  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  average  child  to  grow 
up  in  our  society  luday  and  not  liecome  a 
smoker. 

IS    SMOKING    REMI.Y     tlARMFVL^ 

Unfortunately,  yes  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  but  that  the  young  people  who  are 
now  taking  up  cigarette  smoking  will  sutTer 
more  illness  and  die  earlier  than  those  who 
do  not 

In  1964.  tiie  Public  Health  Service  Issued 
its  famous  reptirt  on  snKiklug  and  health. 
Three  years  later  It  followed  this  report  with 
.1  new  review  n{  the  scientific  tacts  iibout 
smoking.  •  Tlie  Health  Consequences  of 
Smoking"  Here  ;  re  some  of  the  facts,  quoted 
irom  this  i.ew  report 

.Approximately  one-third  of  all  deaths 
among  men  between  the  ages  of  35  and  60. 
are  excess'  deaths  In  the  sen.'^e  that  they 
wt'Uld  not  have  occurred  as  early  as  they  did 
If  cigarette  smokers  had  the  same  death 
rates  as  non.smokers. 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  now  the  most  Im- 
iwrtant  cause  1  chronic  bronchopuUnoiiary 
dUetises  and  greatly  Increases  the  risk  of 
Uvi:ig  from  these  d!sea?cs. 

Men  who  smoke  cigarettes  have  a  death 
rate  from  coronary  heart  disease  70  percent 
higher  than  that  "f  r.onsmokers.  This  in- 
creases to  200  percent  and  even  hifther  in 
the  presence  of  other  known  'risk  factors' 
:.uch  as  high  bUx)d  pressure  and  high  serum 
cholesterol. 

Seventy-seven  million  days  of  work  are 
lost  each  year  m  the  United  States  which 
would  not  h.Tve  been  lost  U  cigarette  fmokers 
iiad  the  same  rates  nf  illness  as  nonsmokers. 

"A  relat!on.":hip  between  rigarette  smoking 
.ind  death  rates  from  peptic  ulcer  has  been 
confirmed,  and  data  now  suggest  that  11  simi- 
lar relationship  exists  between  cigarette 
smoking    and    morbidity    frcm    this   cause." 

One  of  the  tr.;glc  things  .'bout  cigarettes 
!s  t»iat  the  earlier  the  child  begins,  the 
greater  Is  the  likelihood  of  illness  and  eirly 
death  later  on. 

WHY    DO    IHILUREN    START? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  about 
smokin-T  among  children  and  teenagers.  Al- 
though these  vary  In  their  methods,  almost 
11  agree  on  the  Jollowing  conclusions.  There 
.ire  lew  smokers  before  the  age  of  10  or  12. 
Exploratory  jmoklng  increases  rapidly  m  jun- 
,or  high  chool  and  fairly  regular  fmolting 
beeins  to  get  a  fotthold  by  the  8th  or  9th 
t-r.-^de  During  high  .«chool  ihere  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  regular  smokers. 
so  that  by  the  age  of  18  about  half  of  the 
teenagers  smoke  on  a  fairly  regular  basis. 

The  trend  m  recent  years  lias  been  a  slight 
decrease  In  smokln?;  among  boys  and  a  fairly 
teady  incrcass  >n  smoking  amonc;  girls.  The 
rca."=>n  IS  J.  social  one.  At  cne  time,  smoking 
was  a  mascu'lne  privilege  and  was  considered 
tmladylike.  or  worse,  for  women.  Tills  dis- 
tinction has  fallen  away  with  the  passage  of  , 
years  and  the  smolimg  habits  d  v.-omcn  have 
urown  closer  and  closer  to  those  of  men. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  child  Is  much 
mere  Itkelv  to  .smoke  if  his  parents  and  'or 
his  older  brothers  'vnd  sisters  smoke,  and  if 
his  friends  smoke  Smoking  begins  at  earlier 
ages  among  children  who  have  lower  goals. 
less  ability,  and  who  achieve  less.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  these  general  findings — 
many  children  of  smoking  parents  do  not  be- 
come smokers,  and  some  children  of  non- 
s.-nokmg  parents  do  take  up  smoking:  some 
high  school  valedictorians  smoke  and  some 
high  school  dropouts  do  not. 

There  are  four  basic  questions  to  ask  about 
smoking  behavior.  Why  does  a  child  consider 
moking?  What  makes  him  actually  begin 
smoking?  What  satisfaction  does  he  get  out 
of  smoking,  once  he  has  started?  And  finally, 
what  outside  factors  Influence  him  to  con- 
tinue smoking,  or  Influence  him  to  quit? 

Why  does  a  child  consider  smoking'  Un- 
fortunately,  probably   all   children    consider 


smoking  at  one  time  or  .mother.  Why  vouUl 
they  not — in  a  so<'iety  where  40  percent  of 
the  adult  population  ^mokes,  where  ciga- 
rettes are  advertised,  sold,  and  used  every- 
where' The  better  question  probably  is  what 
f.tctors  go  into  a  child's  decision  not  t> 
smoke?  Nonsmoking  bec(jmcs  more  attracttvj" 
when  admired  adulta,  or  friends,  or  older 
liroihers  .iiid  t;lsters  are  nonsmokers. 

What  mnfccs-  a  child  b'gm  to  ^moke'  For 
some  children,  smoking  is  a  pr^sitive  choice: 
others  seem  simply  to  drift  into  .'moklne. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  taking  ones  fir.st 
cigarette— exploration  and  curiosity,  a  desire 
to  imitate  adult  behavior,  a  wish  to  rebel 
against  authority. 

What  /satisfaction  doca  a  ciiiUt  get  /■am 
smoking''  A  child  usually  dislikes  smokine 
when  lie  first  begins,  .ind  does  not  get  the 
gratiilcations  which  an  adult  gets  from 
.-=moklng.  One  h.as  to  learn  t.j  like  cigarettes 
.ind  it  is  a  long  time  before  one  becomes  a 
lonlirmed  smoker.  In  the  meantime,  quitting 
t  Igarettes  Is  easy. 

What  fictors  influence  the  vhild:'  The 
primary  influences  are  family,  inends,  teacii- 
crs,  school  administrators,  health  workers  m 
general  and  physicians  in  particular.  Also  im- 
portant is  what  the  child  reads,  hears  t.n  las 
radio,  and  hears  and  sees  on  tele.lsion. 

The  general  climate  of  acceptability  of 
smoking  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  In- 
P.uerces  that  makes  smoking  attractive  ti 
children.  But  acceptability,  being  a  social 
phenomenon,  can  be  changed.  It  has  alreadv 
been  changed,  for  example,  among  physi- 
cians. Large  numbers  of  physicians  liave  quit 
smoking  In  the  past  10  years  or  so:  the  result 
is  that  today,  smoking  at  medical  meetings  1. 
rare,  nnd  those  who  do  imoke  feel  embar- 
rassed. On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  thing  can 
occur  within  units  such  as  families,  circles 
of  friends,  clubs,  PTA's  or  work  groups. 

WH.\T    CAN    ADULTS    DO? 

Emph.aslzlng  the  long-term  health  l-a^ard 
of  cigarette  smoking  can  Ue  \ery  eiieciive 
with  hi3h  school  students.  One  rtudy  In  Pori- 
1  lud.  Ore,,  showed  that  this  ,'ppr\jach  cut 
la  half  the  rate  of  taking  up  smoking  in  a 
single  school  year.  Presumably,  It  i-;  most 
eriective  with  youth  to  whom  long-range  con- 
siderations are  already  important — who  plan 
t  J  go  to  college,  cr  prepare  fcr  a  career. 

Clearly,  the  l^azards  of  cigarette  smoking 
..ppear  c:::ierent  to  a  17-year-old  boy  think- 
ing ibout  iaklng  up  smoking  than  to  a  57- 
year-old  man  v.-ho  has  been  .  inoklng  for 
10  vears.  It  Is  dliTicult  for  a  teenager  to 
ima  Ine  being  57.  ill.  or  disabled.  Recently, 
scie.i'.ists  have  been  learning  'hai  disability 
frjm  smoking  may  result  even  at  relatively 
youni  ages.  This  mav  make  the  hazards  i  f 
stn:l:iv-;  "-eem  more  real  to  young  people. 

PcrhapG  what  erc.erges  most  slgnliicantly 
from  a  tiudy  cf  smoking  behavior  01  children 
Is  the  Importance  of  the  personal  'ocha^lo- 
of  pc  pie  who  work  with  children.  It  I.^  easy 
to  seo  that  smoking  by  a  parent,  a  teacher 
•  r  an  adult  leader  can  Influence  the  motiva- 
tion of  voxich  to  rmoke,  can  support  the 
perce'.tlons  that  might  lead  to  the  dccl;,lon 
ij  start,  '-n  encourage  learning  to  tise  the 
cigarette  to  handle  1  motions,  and  can  pro-.ide 
strong  environmental  .■support  lor  smoking. 

Unlike  irytng  to  persuade  a  child  to  do 
something  once,  like  getting  a  tentanus  shot, 
and  unlike  ^rylng  to  teach  children  to  t^o 
something  always,  such  as  "brush  your  feih 
r.ftrr  (.very  meal,"  we  are  trying  to  get  youne 
people  to  not  ao  something  forever. 

To  do  this,  we  must  teach  children  that, 
their  accicrs  do  indeed  have  lasting  e.iecti> 
upon  their  lives,  that  Ill-health  can  be  cavise-; 
by  their  actions  and  thereby  Interfere  with 
their  enjoyment  of  life,  that  what  they  do 
and  how  they  behave  makes  a  dllerence  not 
■nly  to  themselves  but  also  to  thers  v.ho 
imitate  or  might  Imitate  them,  and  thai  they 
owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others  to 
maintain  good  health. 


Fibruarii   7;,   VJthS 
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STUDENTS  SOUND  OFF  OM  SCHOOL 

ISSUES 

Mr.  liYRD  of  West  Virg.nia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  u;ianiinou:~<  con.sent  ti  in.sert 
111  the  P.ecok;)  a  story  by  Su.san  Jacoby, 
which  .iijpeai'ed  m  the  Washington  Post 
of  Febiuary  13.  1968.  tntitltd  "Students 
.Sound  OIT  on  Sciiool  Issues." 

There  bcn-.g  no  nb.icction.  the  stoiy 
was  ordered  so  be  minted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Students  Sound  Okf  on  :rci.ooL  Issrrs 
( By  Susan  Jacuby ) 

More  I'l  .n  1000  Washini:ton  h'^h  school 
:  tudenis  accepted  an  unprecf  dcnt^-d  chance 
vestcrday  to  toll  a  top  public  .-chool  ollicial 
what  they  think  is  wrong  wiUi  tiie  city's 
vducational  .•^ystem 

Tlie  student;;  met  at  McKiuley  Hit'h  School 
;t  the  invitalon  of  Cieorge  R.  Hhodes,  nevv 
.issistont  supenniendtnt  In  c'lartte  i<f  junior 
.aid  senior  high  schools.  It  U  believed  to  liave 
been  the  first  time  a  high-level  school  ad- 
ministrator lias  publicly  called  together  a 
.r..itip  of  students  to  asic  lor  (pinions  on  how 
the  school  should  be  run. 

"The  lirst  comment  v^lilc'i  v..is  made  v.hca 
1  ]roposed  havlnc  •lis  iicetnisj  was  'There's 
^'oing  to  be  t'-._able  when  vou  (:et  that  manv 
.'tuaents  together,'  "  Rhodes  said.  "I  cannot 
lor  the  life  of  me  tniderstand  why  anvone 
^hou!d  nssimie  there  will  be  trotible  when 
-tvdents  tet  iocret'-ier  to  talk  about  any- 
thing." 

r<-'!LI.\!l    tO?:rLAINT 

Rhodes,  who  v.as  the  principal  of  McKinley 
until  his  ..ppc.intinc:u  last  month.,  s.iul  "the 
.•no  tiling  I  have  learned  m  my  txptrifnce 
as  a  jjrlncipal  is  th.".t  if  you  expect  students 
to  rci'Ct  la  a  favorable  manner,  they  do.  I 
have  found  it  mtich  ca.sier  to  ca.'.nge  the  at- 
titude of  tiiidentj  i>-.an  tho.-e  of  teachers  and 
.tdminlstraturs." 

Rhode-;  told  the  students,  "I  .im  e''-ii^S 
myssli  tliree  months  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  this  job.  If  I  can't  accomplish  any- 
tiilng  for  you  in  that  time,  I  will  be  look- 
ing for  anotlier  job." 

Complaints  voictd  by  students  .it  the 
meeting  had  a  familiar  ring.  They  have  been 
raised  by  activist  students  at  dc.nionstrat.ons 
this  ye.'.r  in  several  of  the  city's  high  schools. 

Tiie  students'  two  major  complaints  are 
that  they  have  little  voice  ia  sciiool  policy 
ciecisions  and  that  the  quality  of  academic 
list  ruction  is  ijoor. 

poont.v  1  .=:lp,^rf.d 

"We  know  ^ve  are  beiiig  poorly  prepared," 
aid  Uandolpii  Robinson,  a  .--enior  at  Ana- 
costia  High  School.  "Many  cf  us  do  not  read 
adequately  or  -.voric  problems  in  math  accu- 
r.-^t;;y.  We  v.vc  iiot  being  nrepared  to  com- 
pete. 

"I  ;  peak  as  a  lilack  student,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  90  per  cent  iiiajority  in  the 
:chools.  It  is  too  late  for  those  of  us  wlio  are 
.seniors,  but  it  is  time  for  us  to  group  to- 
gether. Tlie  children  v.-ho  are  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  junior  )"igh  schools  mtist  be  taught 
.t^ride  ana  dignity  before  it  is  too  1  Ue.  By 
^.nit.ng,  ve  can  help  accomplish  this." 

The  students  at  the  nic?ting  made  up  a 
diverse  group.  One  student  from  Coolidge 
made  an  unpopular  request  for  a  return  to 
the  track  system,  saving  that  "bright  chil- 
dren pre  being  deprived  of  the  cpportunity  to 
be  In  classes  ■.vith  uiher  children  who  want 
10  learn." 

QVE'STtONS    PREMISE 

Replying  from  the  ttage,  Rhodes  ques- 
tioned the  premise  that  slow  students  have 
less  (le.'lro  to  learn  than  faster  ones.  "I  don't 
think  there's  a  .-tudent  here  who  doesn't 
want  to  lc:'.rn,"  Rlicdes  said,  and  was  loudly 
applaudeil. 

Other  students  were  members  of  the  Black 
Student  Union,  a  new  froiip  being  formed  in 
several  hi.th  schools.  The  Modern  Strivers.  a 


group  from  Eastern  High  School,  wore  Afri- 
can dress  in  observance:  of  Negro  Historv 
Week. 

Rhodes  requested  the  students  to  return 
to  their  schools  and  organize  elections  to 
select  representatives  for  a  council  "which 
will  serve  as  a  kind  of  pipeline  to  me."  He 
!-aid  he  rlid  not  want  to  spoil  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  council  "becatise  that  should  be 
up  to  the  students." 

The  entire  meeting  was  urdeily.  althotich 
the  influx  from  other  high  schools  brouglil 
the  total  number  of  students  at  McKinley  to 
more  tiian  3500  during  the  liiorriinp. 


In  Congress  yesterday,  ."-'en.  i:jji-ssard  L. 
Holland  (D-Fla.)  called  on  Government  lead- 
ers to  ^ive  the  bCLC  leader  iKjtice  that  laws 
v.ill  be  enforced  during  his  jjlanned  massive 
licnionstration. 


BUSINESSMEN  HEAR  KING  PLEA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.'^ert 
in  the  Record  a  story  by  Jean  Vviiite. 
Washington  Post  .stall  writer,  entitled 
'■Busine.ssmen  Hear  King  Plea,"  the  stoiy 
having  appeared  in  the  Wa.shinpton  Pv .  t 
on  Friday,  February  9.  19G3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Jtoiy  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecord,  as 
follows : 

Asks   Help   k>r   '^orjp.:    Bvsir,-:  ssmf.v    HE^R 

Kl\G   PlF\ 

I  By  Jean  White  1 

ii,  '.va.-;  obviously  an  :uuUen"e  t;-..it  w.i.s 
pro.Vicriiig  and  not  leelintr  hungoi  pains,  but 
•he  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  LviDier  King,  Jr.  came  to 
the  D.C.  C'ii.inibr.-  .a  Cmuxprce  vi-sierday  to 
recruit  support  lor  his  ;)oor  people's  cam- 
pa;'.;n. 

"We  are  tied  toge'lier."  lie  told  the  N?,!rro 
businessmen.  "Ir.e  Neuro  middle  1  lass  is  ,is 
much  the  \ictim  ct  o..rr.iuin:.tion  .:s  tiie 
masses  of  Kcgrces." 

riie  only  difference.  „  '..d  Dr.  K::;g.  v,  .1.3  t::.it 
the  middle-cl.is.;  Negro — like  ■. :ie  i:;;  ;nc3s- 
mcn  in  the  audience — "gets  just  cnotigh  to 
know  liow  long  and  how  far  he's  been  out." 

Dr.  King,  the  head  of  the  Southern  Cliris- 
tian  Leadersnip  Conference,  tiircv;  out  a 
"oroad  liiiit  on  licw  hio  middle-class  audience 
might  help  the  poor  people  th.it  he  will  bring 
to  Washington  m  April  for  th.e  cmip-in. 

In  Selma,  Dr.  King  recalled  tae  poor  Ne- 
groes took  tlie  narcliers  into  tlieir  homes, 
•ind  then  added  that  liis  poor  people's  .irmy 
nay  want  some  "pork  cliop-  .  .  .  and  a  few 
Sirloin  steaks." 

Dr.  King  addressed  the  incmbers  of  the 
;.'egro  chamber  of  commerce  at  a  Dunbar 
Jlotel  luiicheoii  as  lie  ended  his  stay  here  lor 
X  SCLC  bcrd  meeting  to  approve  plans  lor 
..is  spring  mobilization  of  poor  people. 

Earlier,  he  took  his  .  ppcal  for  support  to 
^"ejro  ministers,  garta;:e  collectors.  :.  mass 
liieeting  cf  Wa';hingtcn  Nesrces.  and  a  broad 
.  pectrum  of  ci'.il   r-ghts  leaders. 

Before  Dr.  King  spoke  y?stcrdav.  Theodore 
Hagens,  president  of  the  D.C.  Chamber,  j  :iid 
P'"intedly  that  the  "<^ime  has  come  for  tho.^e 
v.'io  liave  been  apathetic"  to  join  in  t'le  Ne- 
•j^ro  cause. 

yo  longer,  he  said,  cm  s'.ich  ;;C'jple  st.ind 
icily  by  and  allow  people  lilte  SCLC  "to  t:'ke 
;  11  ihe  blov.-s  r.nrt  knocks."' 

Dr.  King  drew  on  the  Eiblic;;!  parable  of 
Dives,  the  i'""!!  man,  and  Lazarus,  the  pcor 
iiiiin.  in  1;:":  speech  to  the  Neirtro  busines-mcn. 

"Dives  did  not  go 'to  hell  bec.iuse  i.e  was 
rich."  the  Negro  leader  emphasized.  "He  went 
to  hell  because  he  passerl  L  zarus  every  day 
and  didn't  see  liim.  Dives  v.-ent  to  Hell  b.e- 
c.iuse  he  was  a  conscientious  objector  in  the 
v.'ar  against  poverty." 

As  for  the  tactics  of  the  j'oor  people's  cim- 
paign.  Dr.  King  again  pledged  it  would  be 
"nonviolcntly  conceived  and  nonviolcntly 
executed.  ' 

He  brushed  aside  any  talk  of  shutri:i,f:  down 
the  Pentagon  or  Congress  -vith  a  "v.-e're-;io- 
fools,"  statement. 

But  he  then  added:  "We're  sure  roinc  to 
plague  Congress.  And  we  are  experts  in 
plaguing." 


DEATH  OF  RABBI  ELIEZER  SILVER, 
OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Ohio- 
ans.  especially  in  the  area  of  Cincinnati, 
were  saddened  by  the  death  en  Wednes- 
day, February  7.  1DG8,  of  Rabbi  Eliezer 
Silver. 

My  contact  uith  Rabbi  Silver  began 
.".bout  15  years  ago,  while  I  was  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  ihrouL'hout  our  friendship 
I  v,"as  always  .'■tiiiiulated  and  inspired  by 
his  r.oble  character.  He  was  dynamic  and 
at  times  humble  beyond  descii:.'Uon.  He 
I'.ns  po.'=scs.'-~ed  of  a  hne  senM'  of  liumor: 
imd  in  tlie  midst  of  discus.-^ions,  ho  dis- 
played lirmne.'s  ol  chrn  actor.  He  was  able 
to  1.  .ssen  tensions  by  his  keen  v  't. 

In  1907.  ho  came  to  the  United  Sl-ites 
from  Lithuania.  Durintr  hi;;  life  in  our 
country,  iie  had  the  extraord-..-..u'y  tiiivi- 
k'ge  of  conferri.ig  with  Presidents  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft, 
Calvin  Coolidtie.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Dwiglit  D.  Ei.->en- 
hov.cr,  and  v.ith  Vice  Prcs'.dcnt  Alben 
Barklcy. 

In  itddit:,jn  to  liis  leligious  loadcrship, 
i-'.abbi  Siher  was  deeply  interested  in 
',  ducation. 

During  World  V,''ar  II.  liis  major  activ- 
i'uv  v.as  the  brinemg  of  aid  to  the  Jew- 
i.ih  ',  i':t:ms  of  Hitie)  's  oppres.sion.  During 
tne  v.ar.  he  hehJcd  to  .s;^ve  tlious'-^nds  of 
.Jews  from  the  extinction  i^iat  ^^as  cer- 
tain to  be  their  lot  from  Hitler's  hands. 

Surviving  Rabbi  Silver  .^re  liis  wife, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Silver:  and  two  sons  r.nd  two 
daughters. 

v/ilh  his  familv,  Jjjs  friends,  n:.d  the 
members  of  his  conttregaiion.  I  mourn  his 
i;as.^ing. 


Vv'HY  .AMERICANS  SHOULD  ILY 
TJ.S.-FLaG  AIRL:r:FS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
tl'.ere  is  a  simple  way  all  Americans  can 
l:elp  the  Nation's  travel  deficit-— fly  U.S.- 
liag  niriines  whenever  i.iossible. 

Government  eir.ployees  rnd  business- 
men alone  could  ecntiibute  ereatly  to 
correcting  the  imbalance  in  the  countiT's 
international  travel  account  by  flying 
U.S.  airlines,  because  ihev  make  up  a 
considerable  number  of  the  pa3S':ngers 
who  take  trips  e.broad.  But  ail  Ameri- 
cans— tourists,  military  personnel,  iier- 
faons  '.'hsiting  relatives — could  also  h.elp 
cut  this  deficit  if  they  planned  their  over- 
.'^-eas  vi.'its  to  include  tr.tnsportat.on  on 
U.S.  :.;lr,nes  or  shijjs. 

Tiie  case  lor  liymg  U.S.-iiag  airhnes 
has  been  v.'ell  documented  in  two  ai  tides 
by  CoiumniEt  Sylvia  Porter.  Mis.>  Porter 
is  to  be  commended,  not  c  nly  for  i'er  per- 
.-oicacity  and  patriotism  in  cailing  for 
iier  fello'.v  Americans  to  fly  U.S.  carriers 
overseas  in  V\c  first  column;  but  also  for 
licr  perseverance  in  tiie  second  article,  in 
v.'hich  she  pursued  her  argument  in  the 
face  of  criticism  cf  her  views  from 
.'spokesmen  of  foreign-f:ag  airlines. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  U.S.  airlines — in 
addition  to  Trans  World  Airlines — could 
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communicate  some  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  Miss  Porter. 

Mr  President,  one  of  the  first  voices 
heard  on  this  matter  was  the  \oice  of 
the  distincuisiied  senior  Senator  from 
WaslunKton  Mr  MagnusonI.  In  a  letter 
dated  Januar>-  3  of  this  year  to  Com- 
merce Secrt'tan'  Alexander  B  Trow- 
brldee.  Senator  Macnuson  suiruested  that 
the  Govt-rnment.  as  the  largest  user  of 
transportation  facilities."  do  its  utmost 
to  encourage  the  use  of  US  -rtag  trans- 
poration.  He  also  pointed  out  the  poten- 
tial balance-ot-payments  advantages  to 
be  realized  by  the  utilization  of  US  -flafc 
carriers 

If  proposed  efforts  to  increase  tourism 
to  the  United  States  are  successful — and 
we  hope  they  will  be — forelKii  carriers 
will  en)oy  i,'rep.tly  expanded  load  lactors. 
Europeans  historically  have  shown  a 
spirit  of  nationalism  by  flying  their  na- 
tional carriers,  often  not  evidenced  by 
our  American  citizens.  We  should  do  ail 
po.ssible  to  urge  our  citizens  to  do  iike- 
wiie 

O:  cuux.-e.  that  ;x)rtion  of  the  deficit 
attributed  to  international  pleasure 
tra\el  ;>  mily  :\  part  ot  ihe  S3  5  billion 
to  S4  billion  imbalance  ;n  US -interna- 
tional accounts  expected  for  1057  by 
President  .Johnson. 

I  believe  that  if  Amencan.s  .ue  urped 
voluntarily  to  fly  US  airlines  much  will 
be  done  to  keep  this  deficit  under  control. 
The  potential  is  there:  59  percent  of 
the  people  rlyins  overseas  from  the 
United  States  are  American  citizens,  but 
only  44  percent  of  this  traffic  moves  on 
US  airlines:  74  percent  of  the  North 
Atlantic  passengers  are  American  resi- 
dents, but  only  41  percent  oi  this  traffic 
moves  on  U  S  aircraft  More  than  2  mil- 
lion American  citizens  live  abroad  either 
:n  the  milr.ary  or  in  civihan  status — 
excluding  Vietnam,  Canada,  and  Mexico: 
but  only  :j5  |)ercent  Ily  U  S  -Ilai;  earners. 
Two  out  'I  every  three  dollars  spent 
on  foreisn-llag  aircraft  contribute  to 
the  US  i,'old  outflow.  This  part  of  the 
outflow  could  be  cut  in  half  if  that  traffic 
were  on  US  planes  If  Americans  flew 
US.  airplanes  as  much  as  they  flew  for- 
eign-flag aircraft,  the  United  States 
would  increase  its  ^'ro.ss  revenue  from 
international  travel  by  §180  million 

This  problem  is  one  that  is  .senous  and 
growing  Tlic  administration  is  anxious 
to  alleviate  the  overall  deficit;  and  Con- 
gress IS  currently  .>tudying  proposed  so- 
lution' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  two 
articles  by  Miss  Porter,  and  also  the  letter 
of  .ranuai-y  3  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN.  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Trow- 
bndge.  tx-  printed  in  the  Re(ord. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  Jan.  9    1968| 

How  To  Close  the  Travel  Gap 

I  By  sylvia  Porter) 

The   p>issport   office  at  Rockefeller  Center 

was  almost  as  crowded   last  week   .is  at   the 

peak   of    the   summer   tourist   season     I    had 

gone  U3  check  the  respon.ses  of  these  obvious 

overseas  -ourists  to  President  Johnson's  call 

for  a  reduction    if  $500  million  a  year  In  our 

travel   outside   the   Western   Hemisphere. 

"It  does  seem  funny  to  be  getting  a  pass- 
port today."  said  one  embarrassed  man.  ■  But 


I'm  in  the  shoe  business  ai.d  I  must  person- 
ally see  our  suppliers  in  Rome." 

■  My  husband  travels  to  Europe  on  an 
.ivcriige  of  once  a  month  and  I'm  not  going 
to  sit  back  ali.ne  •'  said  a  middle-aged  lady. 
"A  tax  on  mv  travel?  My  husband  will  pav 
it  '• 

"My  Christmas  present  from  my  parents 
was  a  summer  vacation  In  Switzerland."  said 
a  charming  d.ied.  I  don't  want  to  seem  un- 
p.itrlotic.  but  what  difference  could  my  little 
trip  make?  " 

if  tliese  are  typical  attitudes-  and  I  fear 
tliey  are — cooling  the  boom  in  U.S  tourism 
overseas  will  be  an  enormously  difficult  t.-isk 
Nevertheless,  the  central  fact  Is  that  we  as 
tourists  are  now  spending  $2  billion  more  a 
ye-ar  abroad  than  foreign  tourists  ;ire  spend- 
ing here  This  Is  deficit  of  crisis  magnitude 
Let's  get  this  point  very  straight  now.  No 
matter  what  we  do,  we  will  be  criticized.  If 
you  visit  .Santa  Fe  Instead  of  Seville  this 
summer,  the  Spani.sh  government  will  com- 
pl.iln  that  Its  economy  is  being  unfairly  de- 
pressed If  you  travel  on  a  U.S.  airline  instead 
of  on  a  foreign  tlag  carrier,  the  foreign  carrier 
will  Insist  that  unless  it  earns  your  dollars.  It 
will  not  be  able  to  buv  US  aircraft  and 
everybody  will  be  hurt  There's  no  easy  way 
out 

But  it's  a  matter  of  priorities.  Assuming 
that  you  want  to  do  your  part  to  help  save 
the  dollar,  here's  what  you  can  do: 

If  you  are  like  the  college  coed,  consider 
switching  your  trip  tr.  somewhere  in  North 
or  South  America  or  other  ,-ipproved  areas 
this  year. 

If  you  are  scheduled  for  Europe,  trv  to  go 
on  a  U  S.  airline  or  steamship  and  make  vour 
reservation  through  a  US  agent,  ■nns'wlll 
give  your  dollars  to  US.  firms. 

If  you  do  go  abroad,  hold  down  vour  spend- 
ing. Don't  load  up  on  goods  for  which  there 
are  U.S.  counterparts  at  home. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  trade  organiza- 
tion which  holds  international  meetings,  re- 
quest your  officers  to  schedule  the  next  con- 
venUon  in  the  US  We  now  plav  host  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  HOO  International 
I  onventlons  attended  by  U.S.  citizens  each 
'.ear.  This  Is  a  ridiculously  small  percenuge. 
If  '.ve  could  raise  It  only  to  25  per  cent,  we 
could  cut  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  a 
minimum  of  sco  million  a  year. 

If  you  are  like  the  man  In  the  shoe  busi- 
ness, consider  bringing  your  overseas  repre- 
sentative to  the  US  for  meetings  Instead  of 
.;oing  abroad  yourself.  The  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice has  been  trying  to  promote  this  through 
Its  ■  Busivislt"  program 

If  you  are  in  the  travel  busine.'^s.  start 
pushing  the  "See  the  U.S.A."  .-jnd  "Discover 
.\merica"  programs  as  never  before.  These 
.ire  fine  slogans,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
scant  Industry-wide  cooperation  to  back 
them  up  and  even  le'^s  coordination  between 
private  Industry  and  the  government. 

If  you  have  friends,  relauves  or  acquaint- 
ances overseas,  encourage  them  to  visit  your 
country,  and  remember  e\ery  81  spent  on 
travel  here  becomes  as  much  as  $3  as  It  moves 
through  the  economy  Every  travel  dollar  is 
1  new  dollar,  all  'plus" 

It  will  be  weeks  before  we  know  what  tour- 
ist restrictions  Congress  will  vote  and  when 
they'll  take  effect  But  all  on  our  own.  we 
could  help  close  the  travel  gap.  We  could  do 
It  just  by  using  the  above  guides  to  our 
actions  this  year. 

[From  the  New  York  Post.  Feb.  1.  1968] 
Under    What    Flac? 
I  By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Even  when  scheduling  a  trip  overseas,  you 
can  help  close  our  huge  tourist  gap.  I  wrote 
in  a  recent  column,  merely  by  trying  to  "go 
on  a  US    airline  or  steamship  and  trying  to 
make  your  reservation  through  a  US.  agent." 
It  was  a  simple,  <lngle  sentence— only  one  of 
several   suggestions,   but   It   inspired   an  ex- 
traordinary \olume  of  letters. 
Among  them  was  one  letter  from  Gordon 


Gilmore,  vice  p.-esident  of  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, and  another  from  s  Ralph  Cohen,  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  s^oandinavl.in  Air- 
lines System.  Both  men  are  tnends  of  mine 
.ind  al.so  of  each  other. 

Said  TWA's  Gilmore.  after  paying  my  col- 
umn a  heady  compliment:  "You  !iit  tlie  nail 
squarely  on  the  head." 

Said  S.^S's  Cohen,  after  a  ■more  in  .sorrow 
than  In  anger"  Introduction  "In  point  or 
lact.  the  European  airlines  bring  almost 
twice  as  much  money  Into  tl.is  country  as 
they  take  out.  In  19S6  alone,  their  expendi- 
tures in  this  coimtry  were  S41t)  million,  as 
.igalnst  sales  of  $213  million.  Your  plea  to 
.■\merlcans  not  to  tra\el  on  lorelf.'ii-i!aK  air- 
lines can  only  penalize  American  aircraft 
workers.  American  travel  ngent.s.  American 
banks  ,ind  investor.s.  and  even  American 
newspaper.'-,  .md  magazines. ' 

.Since  I  obviously  do  not  want  to  penalize 
any  of  these  groups.  I  must  pursue  the  ques- 
tion: which  of  these  i.s  correct:'  Since  vou. 
the  American  tourist,  wotild  obviou.sly  be 
making  the  choice  all  on  your  own.  the  ques- 
tion you  also  must  pursue  is:  Would  you  be 
helping  or  hurting  \our  country's  ijalance 
of  payments  In  this  emergency  by  favoring 
U.S.  carriers? 

To  .start  With  .i  lunttamental  ^'eneraliza- 
tlon  Is  essential.  Because  it  liolds  the  kev  to 
the  whole  debate.  Specincally.  the  red  ink  in 
our  international  accoimts  soared  to  crisis 
totals  toward  the  end  of  1967  A  continua- 
tion of  this  level  of  riohcit.s  would  be  in- 
tolerable, for  it  would  invite  qualified  foreign 
holders  of  dollars  to  turn  them  in  for  our 
gold  to  protect  themselves  against  a  cheapen- 
ing of  the  U.S.  iloUar  in  terms  of  gold.  It 
would  signal  the  undermining,  if  not  the 
destruction,  of  the  international  monetary 
system  which  has  fueled  the  free  world's 
post-World  War  2  expansion. 

We  must  dry  up  that  red  ink  and  .is  long 
as  Asia  IS  such  a  tirain.  we  must  seek  to  plug 
other  leaks.  One  enormous  leak  lies  in  the  $2 
billion  more  that  U.S.  tounst.s  si)cnd  .ibroad 
than  foreign  tourists  spena  here  A  quick  way 
to  help  plug  this  leak  is  by  i.aylng  our  dol- 
lars to  U.S.  firms  when  we  do  travel  .ibroad. 
This  Is  the  fundamental.  Now  to  continue: 
The  Implication  of  Cohen's  statistics  is 
that  every  *1  you  spend  with  .i  lorclgn  flag- 
ship somehow  creates  an  immediate  net  in- 
tlow  of  almost  ,52  to  the  U.S.  This  is  clearly 
absurb  on  the  face  of  It 

What  Cohen  actually  is  dramatizing  is  the 
benefit  the  U.S.  gets  from  purchases  of  U.S. 
.ilrcraft  by  foreign  airlines.  This,  though.  Is 
a  long-range  payments  benefit.  :ind  we  are 
faced  With  .in  immediate  jKiyments  crisis. 
Gilmore  brings  up  the  additional  point  that 
'a  substantial  proportion.  TWA  estimates 
over  liair.  of  the  aircraft  purchased  bv  Euro- 
pean carriers  are  for  service  over  routes  re- 
mote from  the  U.S.  and  among  whose  passen- 
gers U.S.  ciltzens  are  very  limited." 

In  short.  U.S.  planes  arc  purchased  for 
these  routes  because  the  planes  are  superior 
to  competitive  types  and  for  ro  other  reason. 
Tlius,  the  requirements  for  the  U.S.  planes 
would  be  only  marginally  reduced  by  a  shift 
of  some  US.  citizens  from  foreign  to  U.S. 
carriers  during   the  current   emergency. 

.•\  more  reasonable  perspective  en  the  im- 
mediate impact  of  choice  of  flags  comes  irom 
.1  1965  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  survey.  Ac- 
cording to  the  CAB'S  figures,  when  a  U.S. 
resident  buys  a  $300  round  trip  ticket  to 
London  on  a  foreien  flag  carrier,  about  $100 
remains  in  the  U.S.  to  cover  port  expenses 
(fuel,  station  costs,  advertising,  landing  fees, 
payrolls,  etc.)  The  net  deficit  to  the  US.  is 
_'00  When  he  files  on  a  US  carrier,  about 
$200  stavs  here.  The  net  deficit  I.s  cut  in  half 
to  $100. 

Any  permanent  preference  for  U.S.  flag- 
ships would  be  '  retreat  to  economic  Isola- 
tionism which  Gilmore  finds  abhorrent  as  I 
or  any  trade  liberal  would. 

Even  now.  during  the  payments  emer- 
gency, you  can  choose  the  (lag  you  wish,  with- 
out  fear   of   censure.   Nearly   60   per  cent   of 
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transatl.mtlc   tra\el   is   \la   foreign   flag  ear- 
ners, incidentally. 

But  I  submit  that  ttie  .•-alosiuarding  of  tlio 
I'  8.  dollar  is  the  basic  L'oal  now.  We  sliould 
hardly  be  condenuied  for  trying  to  help  tem- 
porarily favoring  the  U.S.  tlag. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  1,  1968.  concerning  the 
President's  statement  of  that  day  outlining 
a  program  designed  to  enhance  our  balance 
of  paymeru.s  position. 

.■Mthouch  I  shall  carefully  scrutinize  the 
various  provisions  of  t!ie  program  and  look 
forward  to  subsequently  discussing  each  of 
them  with  you.  there  is  one  aspect  which 
came  to  me  immediately  upon  a  reading  of 
the  President's  statement. — that  is  the  great 
importance  of  utilizing  American  flag  ocean 
:ind  air  transportation  facilities.  With  an 
ever-expanding  trade  horizon,  the  potential 
balance  of  payments  advantages  to  be  real- 
ized by  titilizatlon  of  American  flag  carriers 
becomes  increasingly  clear.  As  you  know,  our 
.'\merican  Merchant  Marine  is  now  carrying 
only  "'"•  of  our  foreign  water-borne  trade, 
and  surely  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, as  President  Johnson  has  stated  pre- 
',  lously  with  respect  to  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine:  "Even  at  its  present  level,  It 
tirns  or  con.'rervrs  .  Imost  $1  billion  of  for- 
eign exchange  every  year,  making  it  a  major 
factor  in  our  balance  of  payments  position." 

While  not  all  within  or  without  govern- 
,nient  have  always  viewed  the  importance  of 
utilizing  .American  flag  transportation  fa- 
cilities with  tlie  same  degree  of  conviction 
that  I  hold  on  this  matter.  I  believe  that 
the  present  circumstances  clarify  the  appro- 
l)ri.it:iess  (t  '  ucli  i.  iiolicv  Surelv  the  eovern- 
iiient  as  the  larsest  user  of  transportation 
facilities  can  do  much  to  encourage  use  of 
.^mertcm  flan  air  and  ix;ean  carriers,  par- 
ticularly through  appropriate  action  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Agency  For  International  Develop- 
ment, :nd  the  Maritime  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  sliali  be  m  communication  with  you  fur- 
ther about  the  various  aspects  of  the  Presl- 
dei.fs  prosram.  but  I  did  want  to  call  this 
:'ne  matter  to  your  attention  at  the  outset. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Warren  G.  Magnvson, 

I  Cliairman. 


INDUSTRIAL  UNION  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AFI^CIO  SUPPORTS  U.S.  RATI- 
FICATION OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  exists  over  the 
longtime  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  in 
the  important  area  of  human  rights. 

As  I  speak  again  today  to  urge  the 
ratification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of 
Association,  Genocide,  and  Political 
Rights  of  Women.  I  refer  to  a  statement 
by  Jacob  Clayman,  administrative  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union 
Department.  It  was  made  at  the  Dodd 
subcommittee  hearings  last  spring  and  Is 
worthy  of  recall.  He  said: 

There's  a  concern  among  workers  that  our 
nation  assume  its  rightful  role  as  a  world 
moral  leader.  There  is  a  deep  commitment  In 
the  American  labor  movement  to  the  thesis 
expressed  by  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy who  profoundly  observed  that  the 
United  States:  "Cannot  afford  to  be  mate- 
rially rich  and  spiritually  poor." 

Mr.  Clayman  also  declared: 
15  years,   16  years.  Is  a  long  time  to  wait 
for    the    ratification    of    any    agreement    or 


convention.  The  long  lapse  of  tune.  lias.  I 
am  afraid,  blurred  our  memories  and  ob- 
scured tiic  issue  and  dulled  our  conscience. 
There  have  been  times  m  our  history  when 
the  Government  has  needed  prodding  or  in- 
tervention from  citizens  and  citizens'  (jrganl- 
zations. 

There  is  an  almost  .Mice  in  Wonderland 
unreality  to  the  Senate's  magnliicent  .speedy 
approval  of  tlie  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Senate's  snail-like  pace  on  the  United 
Nations   Human  Rights   Conventions, 

He  made  mention  of  the  Senate  takinp 
only  33  days  to  approve  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  remaining  immobile  on  the  matter 
of  licnocide  for  almost  13  years. 

Mr.  dayman's  statement  was  an  ac- 
curate gage  of  events  and  ironic  inac- 
tion. 

We  are  still  immobile,  despite  the  fact 
that  five  American  Presidents  liave 
pointed  out  the  fundamental  interrela- 
tion between  this  country's  national  in- 
terests  and   human   riizhts. 

I  feel  that  our  adherence  to  the.se  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  can  make  a 
very  real  contribution  to  the  basic  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 


NEGRO  OFFICIAL  HITS  ALL 
RACIAL  BIGOTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viruinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  articl  ■  by  Richard 
Homan,  cnlillod  '  Negro  Oflicial  Hits  All 
Racial  Bigotry,"  the  article  havinR  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crime  Curbs  Defended:  Negro  Officlal 

Hits  All  Racial  Bigotry 

(By  Richard  Homan) 

Annapolis.  February  8. — A  Negro  .state 
senator  active  in  civil  rights  movements, 
.sharply  disputed  today  a  charge  by  another 
Baltimore  Negro  leader  that  campaigns 
against  crime  in  the  streets  are  "war  on  the 
black  communltv." 

Sen.  Clarence"  M.  Mitchell  III  (D-Baltl- 
more)  described  such  tifr.rces  as  '  liatred  and 
bigotry"  by  Negroes,  coming  from  the  "voices 
of  irresponsibility." 

"I  happen  to  be  a  part  of  that  black  com- 
munity and  I  do  not  see  e  forts  to  curb  crime 
as  war  on  it,"  Mitchell  told  tlie  Maryland 
Senate. 

He  also  accused  nev.-s  media  of  accepting 
upstart  dlssident.s  as  community  leaders. 

Mitchell  is  one  of  two  Negroes  in  the  Mary- 
land Senate,  which  still  numbers  several 
arch  conservatives  among  its  members. 

COMPLIMENTED     BY     JAMES 

The  grumbles  customarily  reserved  for  civil 
rights  speeches,  especially  those  by  Negroes, 
greeted  his  opening  remarks,  but  when  sen- 
ators caught  the  drift  of  his  talk,  there  were 
murmurs  of  approval. 

"The  senator's  remarks  were  well  taken." 
Senate  President  William  S.  James  com- 
mented when  Mitchell  ended. 

Mitchell,  28-year-old  scion  of  a  family  ac- 
tive in  civil  rights  organizations  for  decades, 
said  he  was  referring  to  an  article  in  Balti- 
more papers  today. 

It  quoted  Robert  B.  Moore,  described  as 
head  of  the  first  Baltimore  office  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
as  saying  that  crime  wars  announced  by 
President  Johnson  and  Mayor  Thomas 
D'Alesandro  mean  "war  on  the  black  com- 
munity." 

Moore  was  quoted  as  adding:  "The  police 
are  the  enemy  of  the  black  community.  Talk 


!  f  :iiore  policemen  is  not  t-'oing  to  ca.se  ten- 
.sion  in  the  t'hick  comnuinity." 

"Tlie  time  comes  lor  n:-i)ousible  \  oices  to 
answer  the  voices  of  irresponsibility."  Mitch- 
ell said.  "To  rL'main  silent  is  to  become  a 
jxirty  to  what  tiiey  do. 

"We  must  condemn  the  \oues  of  riitrotry 
and  liatred,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  the 
.skin.  These  \olces  of  irresponslbililv  preach 
the  same  kind  of  blstcjtry  and  hatred  that  we 
l:ave  fouL'ht  on  the  raher  ride  lor  .'o  long." 

stranger    to    MITCHELL 

Mitcliell  said  that  the  press  "has  a  respon- 
sibility not  to  (:ive  1)1. ly  to  these  \oices  of 
irresponsibility,  who  in  l.ict  liave  no  follow- 
intr  in  our  coinmunlty.  I  liad  never  I'.eard  of 
Robert  Moore  until  I  read  the  p.iper  txiay. 

"I  and  the  otlicr  members  of  the  Negro 
community  vould  like  to  reserve  the  right 
!o  deferniiiie  our  own  leadership. 

"This  kind  of  thlnu'  is  what  has  given 
impetus  to  the  R:ip  Brown.s  and  the  .Stokely 
C.irmichaels.  They  are  not  the  voice  of  the 
total  community.  They  are  the  voices  of  the 
dlSLtruntled." 

Mitchell  .said  that  his  community  "can 
work  witli  the  police  department.  We  know  It 
has  faults  but  by  and  large  it  is  a  good  de- 
j)artment." 


MEMORIAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD.  OREG.. 
TO  HONOR  AMERICAN  DEAD  OF 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  first  memorials  to  the 
men  of  our  Armed  Forces  v.lio  died  in  the 
Vietnam  war  was  dedicated  recently  in 
Springfield.  Oreg.  This  war  memorial  was 
created  in  large  i)art  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Don  LeBeau.  a  member  of 
the  Springfield  Post  No.  40  of  the  Amer- 
ican Leeion.  I  desire  to  take  time  today 
to  commend  Mr.  LeBcau  for  his  wor'K  to 
honor  the  American  dead  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  pray  that  this  memorial — 
and  others  like  it  in  other  iiarts  of  ciur 
land — will  i-emind  all  Americans  of  the 
conflict  and  of  the  men  who  itRve  their 
lives:  and  that  it  will  help  to  bring  to 
an  end  all  wars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  Ore- 
iion  Legionnaire  story  about  Mr.  LeBcau 
and  the  memorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Springfield  Legion  Veteran's  Dream  Is 

NEARING    FfLFILLMENT 

Springfield  is  looking  forward  to  dedica- 
tion of  a  unique  memorial  to  Viet  Nam  vet- 
erans of  the  area.  It  will  be  tlie  first  in 
Oregon. 

Conceived,  promoted  and  largely  con- 
structed by  the  determined  efforts  of  one 
concerned  Korean  war  veteran  and  Legion 
member  (Springfield  Post  No.  40),  the  new 
structure  awaits  the  finishing  touches  of 
volunteers,  a  formal  dedication  date  and  in- 
vitations to  state  dignitaries,  including  Gov. 
Tom  McCall. 

Located  in  tlie  northeast  corner  of  Wll- 
lamalane  Park,  near  the  intersection  of  Mo- 
hawk Boulevard  and  I  Street,  the  memorial 
Is  a  vision  of  Don  LeBeau.  a  Springfield  bar- 
ber whose  almost  single-handed  efforts  have 
borne  fruit. 

BOYS    not    forgotten 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  we  needed  something 
like  this  to  let  the  boys  know  we  haven't  for- 
gotten them."  the  Korean  veteran  stated. 
"The  memorial  neither  endorses  nor  con- 
demns American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  only  an  attempt  to  let  our  servicemen 
know  we  are  behind  'hem  whether  we  favor 
the  war  or  not,"  LeBeau  said 
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Adjutant  Jack  Larson  of  Post  No.  40  la  act- 
:v\s,  as  '.:a:son  otflcer  with  LeBeau  In  all  pro- 
jection :i..r  the  memorial  Larson  stated  that 
LeBeau  has  been  "most  active"  In  Portland 
No  40  In  fact,  he  single  hindedly  created 
the  float  for  ;he  Portland  Rose  Parade  two 
years  .\e,o  and  won  first  prlre  for  Springfield 
with  his  float,  known  as  The  Donkey 
Serenade   ■ 

POST    DONATES    FOl'NTAIN 

Larson  also  reported  that  Post  No,  40 
Auxiliary  don.ited  S150  for  a  drlnklns;  foun- 
tain at  the  memorial  Total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect win  be  about  $500  with  much  of  the 
labor  and  materials  donated. 

The  protect  Includes  an  «»tche<l.  nngillnr 
concrete  b.u'e,  flagpole  surrounded  by  a  raised 
flowt-r  bed,  flve-foot  rock  wall  :ilon^  the  back 
edge  of  '.\\o  memorial,  with  three  sections 
containing  plaques  listing  V'pt  Nam  veter:>ns 
and  a  marble  slab  containing  Springfield 
those  who  'lave  died 

•"I'd  be  very  h;ippy  if  we  never  have  to 
engrave  another  name  in  the  marble  slab." 
LeBeau  asserted. 

VETERANS    AIDrD 

LeBeau  presented  Ills   plans   and  received 

approval  of  officials  on  Sept  26  Mayor  John 
McCulle^  broke  ground  for  the  project  on 
Oct  18  TTegotlation  to  obtain  '.wo  old  can- 
nons to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  flag 
pole  from  the  U  S.  Arseniil.  Rockland,  111  was 
a  factor  delaying  dedication  of  the  memorial. 
Upon  learning  That  'he  cannons  were  not 
Immedlatelv  available,  LeBeau  has  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  dedicatory  ceremonies  as 
soon  as  possible 


HAIPHONG— KEY  POINT  IN  VIET- 
NAMESE CRISIS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virsinia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  ur.an:!7'ous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
■  Haiphoni,' — Kev  Point  in  Vietnamese 
Cris'.s."  published  in  the  Richmond.  Va., 
Time.s-DisT-.;itch  of  Ffbruary  11.  1968 

Tl'-err-  bc'inK  no  objection,   the  edito- 
rial  was  ordered   to  be  printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Haiphong:   K.:y  Point  in  Vtetnamese  Crisis 

P-^slmlsm  roncenilng  the  prnspects  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam  is  being  encountered  on 
nearly  everv  hand  Events  of  the  past  two 
weeks  have  shocked  the  nation  In  particular, 
-Americans  are  wondering  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  will  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  win  the  conflict  that  has  been 
raging  in  their  country  for  years. 

NeHily  all  US,  correspondents  In  South 
Vietnam  appear  to  feel  that  the  massive  Viet 
Cong  attacks  on  dozens  of  cities  throughout 
the  land  could  never  have  been  so  sviccessful 
without  the  passive  or  active  assistance  of 
man'-  ■ihou'^andE  '^i  South  Vietnamese 

Peter  Arnett.  the  veteran  Associated  Press 
correspondent  whose  dispatches  have  been 
unusually  reliable  over  the  rears,  wrote  in 
this  ne'v?paper  on  Feb  7  from  Saigon: 

"Observer"-  foresee  a  major  reassessment  of 
tactics  forced  upon  the  U  S  military  high 
command  In  Vloinani.  partuuiarly  In  view 
of  the  now  proven  vulnerability  of  major 
population  centers  and  administrative 
capitals." 

Arnett  quoted  the  unfortunate  appraisal 
Issued  bv  General  Westmoreland  In  late  De- 
cember concerning  "the  Improved  attitude 
of  the  people.  '  and  his  statement  that 
"everywhere  I  go  I  note  a  feeling  of 
optimism.  ■ 

This  Is  ?rlm  reading,  in  view  uf  what  has 
happened-  a  hole  blasted  in  the  wall  of  the 
US  Embassy  in  daigon,  the  embassy  almost 
successfully  seized,  and  devastating  attacks 
launched  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


Apparently  the  only  Important  commenta- 
tor (excepting  only  Barry  CiriiDWATER)  who 
so;>s  something  encouraging  in  all  this  is 
Joseph  .Alsop  Paradoxically.  Alsop  has  been 
extremely  bullish  on  Vietnam  for  years,  while 
hanging  crepe  all  over  the  map  in  nearly 
every  other  .irea  of  the  globe  He  seemi  to 
think  that  tleneral  Glap  .md  the  Viet  Cong 
suffered  a  great  reverse  In  their  massive 
assault  on  cities  and   town's,  and  says' 

"In  any  war.  when  one  side  hazards  a  high 
proportion  of  long-hoar.ded  near-irreplace- 
able resources,  and  suITers  fearful  losses  as 
the  main  reward,  the  result  must  be  ac- 
counted a  .serious  defeat  " 

Maybe  so,  maybe  so  But  while  Clap's 
forces  did  sustain  large  casualties  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  they  launched  the 
offensive  knowing  that  heavy  losses  were  In- 
e\ liable.  Ahlle  reasoning  that  the  total  dis- 
ruption of  the  cnemy'.s  loun  paclflcatton 
timetable  would  be  worth  it 

One  of  those  who  .«.ecs  no  ground  for 
cheer  is  Sen  Harry  P  Byrd  Jr  ,  who  to'd  the 
Senfite  on  Tliursday 

"The  series  of  coordinated  Viet  Cong  at- 
tacks against  Amertc;in  ba.ses  throughout 
Vietnam  the  overrunning  of  a  US.  Special 
Forces  camp  by  a  North  Vietnamese  tank 
company,  the  massing  of  a  North  Vietnamese 
division  st.uth  ol  Da  Nang,  and  the  menaclnf 
buildup  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  around 
Khe  Sanh  bring  new  urgtiuy  to  the  ques- 
tion of  shutting  off  ^^uppUes  v:olng  to  the 
enemv  through  the         .  port  of  Haiphong." 

Senator  Bvrd  points  out  that  the  Joint 
chiefs  have  been  urging  the  President  for 
months  to  shut  off  the  shipments  lif  ga.sollne, 
shells  and  antiaircraft  missiles  from  Russia 
that  have  lieon  pouring  tlirij',i.?h  that  port 

Tlie  Tlmes-Dlspatch  recommended  la-t 
summer  that  several  old  ships  lo.aded  with 
cement  be  sunk  in  the  channel  leading  to 
Haiphong.  But  all  such  proposals  have  been 
Ignored,  .ind  nothing  effective  has  been  done 
to  stop  the  deadly  tiow  of  supplies  to  our 
enemies 

U  S  (orcei  in  Vietnam  are  no"-  heavily  on 
the  defensive,  and  It  is  neceysarv  that  some- 
thing be  done  at  once  to  ch.^nge  the  picture 
drastically  .Senator  Byrd  Is  right.  Let's  stop 
the  lethii  traffic  !•;•      H  I;p^■.ong 


DEATH  OF  REV.  DANIEL  A.  POLING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Dan 
Poling,  a  native  .son  of  Oregon  who  be- 
came one  of  oar  countiT's  foromo.st  -M^ir- 
itual  leaders,  died  la.st  week  at  Philadel- 
phia at  the  venerable  age  of  33.  He  was 
most  highly  esteemed  and  t,'rratly  be- 
loved by  countless  numbers  of  citizeiis: 
his  life  was  long  and  sood.  I  know  him 
well  and  enjoyed  a  Ions,'  fncnd.«hip  with 
him.  His  letters  "vere  wonderful:  hi§ 
visits  a  joy.  We  all  greatly  mourn  his 
passing,  but  we  will  remember  his  rui'- 
face  and  ii!.~,  labors  to  brint;  kindnev;  and 
<?oodness  and  jjeace  to  every  man.  We  will 
remember  Dan  Polins's  preaching  and 
we  will  remember  that  he  put  into  prac- 
tice what  he  preached. 

He  was  active.  He  was  Ballant.  He 
fought  the  good  fignt  as  he  saw  it  and 
tried  his  best  to  bring  together  tho.se  of 
different  relir^ious  convictions.  Little 
more  than  a  week  ago  he  spoke  at  the 
Interfaith  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains. 
Dan  Poling  has  died,  yes,  but  his  spirit 
and  his  good  works  v.  ill  be  with  us  for 
generations   to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  leview 
some  of  the  highlights  of  the  life  of  the 
Reverend  Daniel  A.  Poling,  a  fellow 
Oregonian  by  bnth,  who  served  more 
than  50  years  as  a  leader  of  the  Amer- 


ican Protestant  movement.  These  words 
would  have  bn  n  uttered  m  the  Chaiiib  i 
last  Friday,  but  I  lia\('  postponed  my  re- 
marks until  today,  since  the  Senate  was 
in  adunirnment  during  the  past  5  days, 
and  the  Record,  therefore,  was  not  pub- 
lished. 

Dan  Pnlin?  was  born  in  Portland.  Ore- 
gon, on  Novomber  30,  ir34.  He  was  the 
son  iif  Charles  C.  Polin^'.  a  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  .-avilli 
Ann,  one  of  the  first  women  evan  ■elist^ 
in  The  American  Wfst  He  was  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  clas.s  from  Dall;i> 
College — now  defunct — Dallfl=.  Oret:.  He 
then  moved  on  to  Lafayette  Seminarv,  in 
Oregon,  and  then  to  Ohio  State  Univcr- 
■^ity.  where  he  finished  his  theological 
tiaining.  Dan  v%orked  as  a  lumbei jack,  a 
newspaper  leporter.  and  a  farmer  befori 
he  bruan  preachuv;  in  his  first  parish 
in  Canton  01il:i  He  wps  i^astor  at  M;irbl' 
Colleuiate  Church  in  N^'W  York  !rom 
1923  to  1929  and  then  nrvrd  abroad  with 
the  International  Society  of  Christia: 
Endeavor. 

He  was  a  leader  of  the  prohibition 
movement  and  in  fact,  ran  as  a  prohi- 
bitionist in  1912  in  Ohio  as  a  candidatr 
for  governor.  He  served  as  the  temporal- 
chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Nntiona! 
Convention  in  1916.  When  World  War  ; 
bean.  Dr.  Polini?  serv.  d  in  France  with 
the  American  E.xpeditionary  Forces.  He 
was  gassed  in  battle.  When  the  war 
ended,  he  i-cmained  in  Europe  to  aiii 
families  hurt  by  the  war. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Poling  was  in  and  out 
of  politics  but  a'ways  diew  a  sharp  lir.r 
between  political  and  church  activities 
He  believed  in  .separation  of  church  anei 
state.  He  practiced  sepaiation  uf  church 
and  state. 

He  believed,  too.  in  hr.rd  work  and  fol- 
lowed a  schedule  which  would  liave  left 
many  men  behind  him.  He  v.-rote  ser- 
mon.^, he  wrote  lettei--.  he  wrote  books 
he  wrote  essavs.  he  wrote  novels:  and  he 
.'^ervei  for  more  than  a  rjuarter  of  a 
century  as  editor  of  the  Ch.-'stian  Herald. 
He  believed  in  physical  htne-ss  and  kept 
himself  in  excellent  condition  through- 
out his  life. 

He  believed  that  the  mission  of  the 
Protestant  church  was  "not  to  chanse 
society,  but  to  change  men  and  women 
who  -.vill  tlien  do  the  changing  of  so- 
ciety." I  sh'juki  I;kc  to  ciuote  another  fa- 
mous expression  of  Dr.  Poling's.  Dan 
Poling  believed  that  the  whole  story  ol 
the  liic  of  Je3U5  Ch.iist  could  be  summed 
up  in  these  words: 

He  went  about  doing  gccd. 

Dr.  Poling  advocr.ted  our  participation 
in  Wcrld  War  II  and  said  "e  must  win 
the  V  ar  before  we  co'uld  win  the  peace. 

II  v,as  during  World  War  II.  in  1943, 
when  his  son.  Clark,  a  e^.aplain,  joinec. 
three  other  c!;aplains  -ui-io  uave  their  life 
jackets  to  men  who  had  none  and  then 
'.vent  down  with  their  ship.  Dan  Poling 
later  wrote  of  this  tragedy  and  said  that 
the  lOur  chaplains  gave  all  of  us  who 
survived  the  war  another  fV.:ht!ng  chance 
to  turn  victory  into  iK}rmanent  peace. 

Dan  Poling  had  strong  views  on  world 
events.  He  expiessed  his  views  cicaily 
and  cogently  and  consistently;  and  he 
listened  to  those  who  did  not  share  his 
views. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  native 
of  Portland.  Oreg.,  was  a  man  who  did 
the  vei-y  best  that  he  was  able  to  do. 

God  ble.s,-;  you,  Dan  Poling. 

We  Will  miss  you;  but  your  works  and 
your  spirit  will  endure.  Rest  in  peace. 


victims  would  be  free  of  the  habit  today  if 
Danny  Escobedo  had  been  where  he  belonged. 


ESCOBEDO  IS  CONVICTED  AGAIN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Herald- 
Dispatch  recently  published  a  most 
painted  editorial  concerning  Danny  Es- 
cobedo. the  criminal  whose  name  is  now 
e-nshrincd  in  our  lecral  records  because 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  recently  decided 
to  void  his  murder  conviction  on  the 
.L,'round  that  he  had  not  be>en  permitted 
to  consult  his  attorney  prior  to  making 
a  confession  to  police. 

Subsequently.  E  cobedo  was  arrested 
n'jam.  tliis  timr-  by  the  FBI  on  the  charge 
of  selling  narcotics. 

According  to  the  Herald-Dispatch: 

Presiini.'bly  Escnbf^do  was  carefully  In- 
lornicd  .  .  that  he  couUi  liave  u  dozen  !aw- 
.vers  if  he  wanted  them.  They  couldn't  shake 
the  evidence  carefully  gathered  by  the  FBI. 

Tlie  editorial  further  pointed  out: 
We  don't  kn,v,v  how  many  di'ug  addicts 
E.scobedo  served  or  enr,lavei  in  'the  ye:irfl  when 
he  .shou;d  ha-.e  been  m  pr.soii.  but  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  il;?>se  r.nfortunate  victims  wou'.ci 
be  ire?  of  ihe  habit  icuay  if  Danny  Escobedo 
had  '.3eon  where  lie  belonged 

I  fully  concur  in  the  Herald-Dispatch's 
sentiments  :v\d  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Escobedo  Is 
Convicted  A'-uin."  be  jirinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  Le  I'rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Esronrco  Is  Convicted  Ag.mx 
An  infamous  name  flipped  back  into  the 
nation's  crime  news  this  week  when  Danny 
Escobedo  was  found  gUilty  in  a  federal 
court  in  Chicago  on  four  count-  cf  possessing 
and  .celling  herein. 

Escobedo  made  legal  history  in  1964  when 
he  .ippealed  to  the  Uni-ocd  .Stites  Supreme 
court  from  a  murder  conviction  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  con- 
sult .Tn  attorney  before  statlniz  that  he  had 
killed  his  brother-in-!:iw. 

Tlie  court  overturned  the  conviction  and 
Escobedo  WRs  turned  loose — to  beconie  a  sus- 
pect in  sever.il  cither  crimes  before  finally 
getting  caught  on  dope-peddUng  charges  last 
year. 

Escobedo  and  Daniel  Agulrre.  who  was  f.lso 
convicted  on  charrcs  of  trafficking  in  narcot- 
ics, were  r.ccused  of  selling  dope  to  an  FBI 
agent.  Tha  government  produced  tape  re- 
cordings of  conversati:-;ns  between  the  agent 
.ind  the  allcced  "pusiiers." 

Presumably  Escobedo  was  carefully  in- 
fo.-med  this  time  that  he  could  have  a  "dozen 
Uw>-ers  if  lie  wanted  them.  They  couldn't 
shake  the  evidence  carefully  gatliered  by 
the  FBI. 

This  doesn't  i:rove  anything  much  except 
that  the  E.-cobedo  rule.  Uke  the  Mallory  Rule 
discussed  iierc  jesterday,  lias  made  police 
work  miinitely  more  difficult.  Restrictions 
on  police.  cau;ed  by  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  lawyer  f&r  a  su.3pect  at  any'hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  delay  investigatio"ns  of  crimes 
,tnd  the  interrogation  of  suspects.  Sometimes 
these  delays  ijcrmit  other  suspects  to  get 
.tway  and  important  evidence  to  bs  destroyed. 
We  don't  know  how  many  drug  addicts 
Escobedo  served  or  enslaved  in  the  years 
when  he  should  have  been  in  prison.  But  it 
is    likely    that    some    of    these    unfortunate 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE     PUEBLO' 
INCIDENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  interest  of  permitting  the  President 
to  conduct  his  negotiations  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  Pueblo  with  the  greatest 
freedom  of  action,  I  have  purposely  de- 
layed any  prior  request  to  invcstipate  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  ship's 
seizui-e. 

However,  in  tlie  weeks  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  ship  was  taken,  it  lias 
become  apparent  to  nie  that  any  initia- 
tive that  the  Senate  might  take  regarding 
the  actual  incident  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  measured  steps  now  being  jmr- 
sued  by  the  President. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  duty 
to  my  constituents  and  to  the  general 
public,  who  have  repeatedly  asked  me  for 
explanations  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
Pueblo's  seizure,  to  formally  request  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Pueblo's 
seizure.  I  have  therefore  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississipjoi  i  Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl,  chairman  of  the  Preparedi^ess  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

US.  Kfn-atf. 
Committee  on  Armfd  SFRvirrs, 

Fch.uary  13.  JSb',';. 
■Senator  John  Stennis, 

Cliairman,  Senate  Preparedness  InrcUigating 
Subcommittee,  VVnsinngton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  weeks  since 
the  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  by  North 
Korea,  several  aspects  of  the  afiair  i^ppe-^r 
cjuestlonablo,  and  warrant  investigation  to 
.mcover  certain  shortcomings  m  our  defense 
policies.  These  are  separ..te  con.<;idPratlons 
from  the  current  effort  by  ti.o  l-xpcutive 
branch  to  obtain  release  of  this  ship  iind 
crew.  In  my  opinion  the  following  militarv 
points  are  pertinent: 

1.  The  fighting  man't  code  of  ccndt'.ct. 
Article  II  of  this  code  is  n.s  follo-.vs: 

"I  will  never  surrender  of  my  (wn  free  will. 
If  in  command  I  will  never  .surrender  mv  men 
while  they  still  have  the  means  to  resist." 

Some  doubt  has  arisen  ■  '■  to  t!ie  instruc- 
tions given  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  whether  these  iiistructions  con- 
flict w-lth  the  code  of  conduct  mentioned 
above. 

2.  The  absence  of  air  power.  Naval  escort, 
or  even  the  simplest  form  of  emergencv  plan 
for  military  support  of  the  Pueblo. 

3.  The  failure  of  the  entire  chain  of  com- 
mand to  send  help  or  in.-truct:or.s  to  the 
Pueblo  during  the  crisis. 

4.  The  apparent  requirement  for  military 
commanders  to  obtain  clearr.ncc  from  the 
E.\ecutive  branch  at  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment before  making  a  military  response  in  an 
emergency. 

5.  The  iilabllity  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
react  quickly  with  force  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
at  the  time  of  the  incident.  This  rellects  an 
unhealthy  military  ccndii;cn  cf  readiness 
and  indicrtcs  an  apparent  world-wide  ciraw-- 
down  cf  men  and  equipment  in  order  to  con- 
d-act  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  well  within  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  to  look  into  these  aspects 
of  the  case.  Further,  I  believe  that  this  in- 
vestigation  can   be   conducted   without   ad- 


versely affecting  any  negotiations  being  con- 
ducted by  the  I  resident. 

I  trust  that  you  will  deem  it  advisable  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  nati-  n  to  under- 
take a  coiniilete  investicaticn  ei  the  Pueblo 
incl.lent  with  .specific  reitrcnce  to  the  nointji 
ihat  I  have  raised  above 

V/ith  kind  re(^ards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

.Strom  Thi  rvuno. 


THE    LONDON    ECONOMIST    VIEWS 
SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pre  .sident,  sometimes 
it  does  us  good  to  look  at  our  situation 
as  olliei's  .sec  it  In  its  Feb''uary  3  issue, 
the  excellent  British  journi\l.  ih.e  Econo- 
mist, looks  lit  the  bi^  battle  shaping  up 
in  Vietnam,  includi.ig  the  recent  Viet- 
cong  attacks  u))on  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  south. 

General  Giaj)  has  set  it  roHinp,  ob.serves 
the  article  m  tho  Economist.  His  purpo.-^e. 
it  concludes  "is  to  force  a  .-ettlf-ment  be- 
fore ii.  is  too  late."  Too  late,  that  is.  for 
the  North  Virtnamcse  and  their  Viotcong 
allies. 

Th.o  confrontation  now  taki.ig  jjlaee  could 
well  l.'P  decisive  — 

Says  the  Economist — 

because  President  Ho  :,nd  Cicinial  Oiap  l;now 
the  score 

So  the  Ecoiion-iist  infers  thr.t  the  very 
liosrrbly  decisive  battle  at  Kiie  Sanh 
could  decide  not  only  which  side  will 
ha\e  the  upper  hand  militarily,  but  in 
I-'cace  talks  as  well,  for  it  remains  obvi- 
ous to  the  Economist  that  the  v.-ar  in 
Vietnam  will  ultimately  have  to  end  in 
a  political  settlement,  cieneral  Giap's 
big  push  is  intencicd  to  Iristle  America 
into  a  settlement  favorable  to  North 
\'ietnani'.':  roaLs. 

I  think  this  article,  enlitli^d  "Tl;is  Is 
It."  'lives  us  real  in.s1(:ht.  indeed.  I  v.-ould 
observe  only  that  it  makes  the  point  that 
-Xmerica  must  not  be  hustled  into  such 
a  settlement.  Our  resolve  m,st  hold  firm. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Economist  l.e  printed  in 
ihe  RfxciTd. 

There  bein'.'  no  objection,  tlie  article 
•.vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  rollo-»'.'s: 

This  Is  It 
Oeneral  Giap  has  set  it  rol'incj.  This  is  the 
big  battle,  ut  last.  Beautifully  synchronized. 
:ind  timed  for  the  middle  of  the  truce,  the 
.'iction  he  onened  this  week  should  settle  the 
Vietnam  war  one  way  or  the  other.  General 
Giap  r.i  one  of  the  best  tactical  commar.d»rs 
of  our  generation.  He  .seizes  the  local  initia- 
tive by  inovlng  his  troops  faster  than  anyone 
h.is  a  right  t3  expect  given  the  ether  .aide's 
control  of  the  air.  And  lie  is  a  miister  of  the 
surpr:.iO  diversion.  This  week's  ar':icks  by  the 
Vlet:ong  on  eleven  South  Vietn  imese  cities 
unmist.ikably  bear  his  Et:unp:  thoush  the 
Vietc.ons  is  nominally  an  independent  army, 
lis  !ist  known  comm.mder  w;:s  a  North  Viet- 
namc-e  general  .md  it  c'nes  not  plunee  in 
Uke  this  unless  General  C'.ap  gives  the  word. 
In  nil  thefc  ihiniis— :'nd  in  t:ie  w.iy  he  cannot 
stop  himself  jumping  in  to  take  tact.c-.l  con- 
trol at  the  key  moment  In  the  ficht— CSeneral 
C;:;<p  IS  remirkably  like  another  great  t.icticil 
commander:  Er-a-in  Romme!. 

But  he  may  resemble  Rommel  ;n  .iiiother 
way  too.  Rcmmcl  in  north-west  Europe  In 
li144  war-j  a  master-tactician  trying  to  cope 
•vvith  what  he  knew  ,vas  in  t'ne  long  run  a 
strategically  hopeless  s;la:it:on.  The  more 
one  looks  .it  the  offensive  General  Giap  has 
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been  planrilns;  since  'he  .i\Uiimn,  :ind  which 
led  to  the  at t if- Its  on  the  towns  this  week. 
the  nnore  it  looks  .is  if  lU  real  jlm  is  not  a 
military  one  at  .ill  Its  aim  Is  political:  If 
possible.  t.T  5hake  American  public  opinion 
Into  electiriJ  .i  peace-making  president  In 
November;  f.^lling  [hit.  to  get  negotiations 
going  on  relatively  f.woiirable  terms  before 
the  Americans'  firepower  eats  deeper  and 
deeper  In'o  -he  -ommunlsts'  holdof  the  back- 
country.  Genenl  Giap  might  have  preferred 
to  hold  his  hand  until  closer  to  Vovember, 
but  he  13  obliged  to  strike  now  because  the 
weather  will  turn  .igainst  him  In  the  spring. 
It  Is  an  attempt,  conducted  with  brllll.int 
t.ictlcal  d.\sh.  to  force  i  settlement  before  It 
is  too  late. 

Three  years  ago.  before  the  Americans  sent 
their  irmv  :n.  these  if.acks  on  South  Viet- 
nam's cities  would  have  been  the  last  itage 
of  the  t;uerrlll.xs'  w\r:  having  mastered  the 
countryside,  they  would  have  been  mopping 
up  'he  town3  .iccordlng  to  Mio's  schedule. 
Unless  everybody  has  been  wrong  about  Viet- 
nam, they  ,ire  not  capable  of  this  now.  The 
Americans  have  been  made  to  look  foolish 
by  losing  control  of  part  of  their  own  em- 
bassy m  Saigon.  They  will  be  In  serious 
trouble  if  they  and  their  allies  cannot  root 
the  Vlettong  squads  out  of  all  the  cities  at- 
tacked thfs  week  But  it  la  very  difficult  for 
little  bands  of  men  with  small  arms  to  hold 
out  in  street-rtghtmg  against  a  determined 
regular  irmv  The  last  people  who  tried  hold- 
ing a  city  against  armoured  troops  were  the 
Hungirl.ins  in  1956.  and  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  -hem  And  if  the  .illies  do  regain 
control,  thi.s  week's  attacks  will  look  in  retro- 
spect like  I  pretty  desperate  adventure  The 
casualty  count — It  was  5.000  Vietcong  .igalnst 
530  lUied  deid  by  Thursday  though  the  fig- 
ures miy  c.-inceil  a  lot  of  civilian  casualties^ 
wa?  bound  to  j;o  .\galnst  the  attickers:  that 
IS  wh.n  happens  when  ycu  throw  yourselves 
at  the  enemy's  strongpoints.  The  probability 
li  that  It  will  also  end  up  as  a  propaginda 
defeat  for  :he  Vietcong.  Certilnly  the  Viet- 
cong could  not  be  stopped  from  getting  into 
the  cities.  That  will  impress  the  nervous.  But 
In  doing  so  t  ie  iuiclde  squads  have  caused  a 
lot  of  civilian  de.Tths.  This  time  it  is  the  Vlet- 
cong's  victims  m  the  horror-picture:  that 
should  help  tt  restore  the  b.nl.mce  of  emotion 
about  this  war. 

For  a  time,  at  mid-week,  a  lot  of  people 
thought  that  this  w;is  the  big  attack  .ind 
that  the  communist  build-up  around  Khe 
Sanh  m  the  north-west  corner  of  the  country 
was  a  diversion  to  pull  American  troopjs 
awav.  It  is  .ilmost  certainly  the  other  way 
round  It  is  .it  Khe  Sanh  that  General  Glap 
IS  looking  for  a  victory  that  will  .achieve  his 
political  purpose  the  raids  on  the  cities  are 
a  diversion  to  draw  the  .Americans'  attention 
away  from  the  testing  place. 

The  campaign  that  General  Glap  launched 
.It  the  end  of  last  .summer  has  followed  a 
perfectly  clear  pattern  First  He  made  an 
artillery  attack  on  the  marines'  base  at  Con 
Thlen,  near  the  demilitarized  zone  m  the  far 
north  The  .Americans  duly  sent  reinforce- 
ments -scurrying  up  from  farther  south.  He 
then  launched  his  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  intantrv.  from  jumping-otT  points 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  into  a  series  of  at- 
tacks starting  m  the  south  and  moving  stead- 
ily northward,  at  Loc-  Nlnh.  Dak  To  and  now 
Khe  Sauh  The  fact  that  each  new  attack  has 
taken  pUce  to  'he  north  of  the  previous  one 
is  a  tribute  to  the  effect  of  the  Americans' 
Ix'mbmg  of  his  supply  lines.  It  takes  him 
about  eight  weeks,  under  this  hammering 
from  the  air  to  assemble  a  force  big  enough 
for  a  major  tight  If  President  Johnson  had 
called  iff  the  bombing.  General  Glap  could 
have  put  in  more  attacks,  at  quicker  intervals, 
and  he  could  have  darted  from  point  to  point 
much  more  mmbly  At  Khe  Sanh  he  is  now  at 
the  stump-end  of  his  supply  lines  The  battle 
that  IS  presumably  going  to  take  place  at 
Khe  Sanh  this  month  may  be  his  last  chance 


of  taking  the  offensive  before  the  monsoon 
clears  away  from  this  part  of  Vietnam  In 
April,  and  when  the  monsoon  ttoes  the  .sky 
will  be  wide  open  to  the  .Americans'   ilrpower. 

Tills  was  the  setting  lor  this  week's  att.iclcs 
on  the  cities  The  decision  to  set  the  whole 
campaign  under  way  was  presumably  'akpn 
in  the  middle  of  i.ast  summer,  wlien  the 
American  public  opinion  polls  began  to  show 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  Americans'  popular 
support  for  the  war  The  communist  att.acks 
at  Lor  Nlnh  ;ind  Dak  To  were  bloody  failures. 
and  in  December  the  polls  seemed  to  show 
that  the  Americans  were  recovering  their  self- 
confldence  It  is  all  the  more  imporuint  for 
North  Vietnam  that  the  Khe  Sanh  attack 
should  succeed  This  must  be  whv  President 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  took  the  enormous  risk  of  giving 
the  Vietcong  the  order  to  go  for  the  cities.  It 
13  something  he  never  dared  to  do  before, 
even  In  the  chaotic  months  of  1965  and  early 
1966  when  the  Saigon  government  was  r(x;k- 
ing  on  its  feet  and  the  Americans  h;xd  Just 
started  coming  ashore  to  help  it  out.  If  he 
is  taking  the  risk  now,  It  Is  because  he  feels 
he  miist 

The  confrontation  now  taking  place  could 
well  be  decisive  President  Ho  and  General 
Glap  know  the  score  So  far  this  winter  they 
have  lost  'he  blg-xmlt  battles.  The  com- 
munists have  taken  far  heavier  casualties 
than  the  Americans  have;  .Amencan  opinion 
.It  home  litis  hardened  In  support  of  the  v^'ar. 
Nor  has  the  decision  to  draw  the  Americans 
into  a  series  of  big  battles  stopped  the  allies 
from  slowly  whittling  down  the  area  the 
Vietcong  controls  The  statistics  are  moving 
against  the  communists  where  it  matters;  In 
the  number  of  people  under  each  side's  gov- 
ernance; in  the  miles  of  roads  relatively  se- 
cure irom  attack;  in  the  casualty  ratios. 
Tlxey  I'.re  moving  slowly,  but  they  are  mov- 
ing. And  North  Vietnam's  leaders  know  that 
after  the  presidential  election  there  will  be 
very  little  they  can  do  to  recapture  the  ad- 
vantage 

rhe  next  President,  If  he  is  still  committed 
t^  the  war,  will  have  three  >ears  in  which 
he  can  ram  the  allies'  military  superiority 
home  virtually  at  will.  The  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  have  made  their  position  pretty 
plain.  One  or  both  of  them  might  Inter- 
vene If  North  Vietnam  were  Invaded,  though 
even  that  .s  far  from  ceituii  But  short  of 
that  they  are  leaving  it  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese If  the  Vietnamese  commuulits  accept 
the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  put  their  sort 
of  government  into  power  In  Saigon.  Russia 
and  China  will  accept  It  too. 

So  unless  General  Clap's  regulars  and  the 
Vietcong  irregulars  do  something  abo^j^  it 
now,  they  will  be  on  a  long,  unstop 
Slide  downhill  .And  'now"  means  by 
when  the  planes  will  once  more  have  an 
uninterrupted  view  through  the  clouds  m 
the  northern  part  or  the  country,  which  Is 
the  part  CSeiieral  Glap  can  still  get  at  It 
has  always  been  obvious  that  this  war  wlH 
have  to  end  In  a  political  settlement.  Neither 
side  wants,  or  has  the  power,  to  kill  or  cap- 
ture the  entire  enemy  army  The  question 
is  whether  it  win  be  a  settlement  that  makes 
South  Vietnam  into  a  communist-run  coun- 
try or  leaves  it  to  develop  under  a  pluralist 
system  It  is  a  decision  that  will  send  Its 
effects  rippling  through  the  rest  of  southern 
Asia.  The  big  push  that  has  now  begun— 
General  Glaps  rlghthook  at  Khe  Sanh.  cou- 
pled with  the  Vletcong's  demonstration  in 
the  towns  — IS  intended  to  hustle  Mr  John- 
son into  accepting  the  sort  of  negotiations 
that  win  eventually  leave  South  Vietnam  to 
the  communists;  or.  If  Mr.  Johnson  won't. 
to  frighten  the  .Americans  Into  electing 
someone  else  who  will.  It  Is  up  to  the  soldiers 
If  the  allies  cannot  reassert  their  control 
over  Saigon  and  the  other  big  towns,  the 
Americans  will  have  to  negotiate  their  way 
on  to  the  troopships.  But  If  they  hold  the 
towns,  and  stop  Glap  at  Khe  Sanh,  they 
will  have  won  the  upper  hand  In  the  war, 
and  in  tlie  peace  talks 


REVEREND  KING  STIRS  MORE 
TROUBLE 

Mr  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
cit'iu.  the  Whet  hnt'  New.s-Reeuster  of 
Fobniary  12.  1968.  presented  an  editorial 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hamm  entitled  "Reverend 
KinK  Stirs  More  Trouble."  The  editor 
poses  this  question: 

How  much  lunger  can  the  Rev  Martin 
Luther  King  get  away  with  this  masquerade 
in  which  he  seeks  to  portray  himself  .is  the 
leader  of  "nonviolent"  protest  m  tjii, 
.  ountry? 

The  eailor  comments  on  his  own  qut  s- 
l;on  by  saying : 

Even  a  schoolboy  can  judge  by  reacliiiir 
the  continuous  stream  of  Inflammatory  suite- 
nients  and  threats  uttered  ly  Mr.  King  th.ii 
r.ither  than  discourage  disorder  he  is  iinly 
melting  more  violence  and  more  trouble  lor 
our  cities. 

Mr.  Hamm  '.toes  on  to  state  a  very 
pertinent  point,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  politicians  .md  government  leaders 
h.id  better  .-top  pampering  Mr.  King  .uid 
others  like  him  .ind  begin  speaking  out 
.igalnst  those  who  would  bring  more  violence 
and  l.iwlessness  to  our  country. 

I  iLsk  unanimous  consent  to  m.^^crt  the 
tditonal  111  the  Record. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reverend  King  .Stirs  More  Trouble 

How  much  lontter  can  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  get  away  with  this  masquerade 
In  which  he  seeks  to  portray  himself  as  tiie 
leader  of  'nonviolent"  protest  in  this 
country? 

Even  a  schoolboy  can  judge  by  reading 
the  continuous  stream  of  Intlammati  ry  state- 
ments and  threats  uttered  by  Mr  King  tiiat 
rather  than  discourage  disorder  he  is  onlv 
Inciting  more  violence  and  more  trouble 
for  our  cities. 

Last  week  Mr.  King  was  at  It  again.  It  was 
the  same  old  story  Our  summers  of  riots 
are  caused  by  our  winters  of  delay."  said  Mr. 
King  declaring  that  Congress  must  adopt  n 
?10  bllUon-a-year  program  providing  Jobs  or 
income  for  the  \irban  poor 

To  save  their  cities  as  well  as  their  souls 
"from  going  up  in  flames"  he  said  the  white 
majority  in  this  country  must  persuade 
Concress  to  act  now 

"White  .Americans  cannot  see  the  clt:t.s 
die  because  'hat  is  where  thev  make  the  r 
money."  Mr  Klne  declared  "They  may  'r  ? 
in  the  suburbs,  b'lt  as  a  matter  of  -self  ;:'.- 
terest  we  believe  thev  will  not  allow  the  clt:c- 
to  go  up  in  liames  '  He  repeatedly  predicted 
violence  in  the  cities  'unless  there  is  a  m;i=- 
slve  lifting  of  hope"  ;imong  the  poor  th.it 
would  "save  America's  soul  " 

Then  the  Negro  mlnhter  told  of  plan?  •  i 
stiige  massive  demonstrations  timed  to  be- 
gin in  Washington  during  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week  of  April,  the  height  of  that  cltv? 
tourist  season.  He  said  It  would  begin  en  n 
relativelv  small  -cale  with  perhaps  2.000 
persons  "ramped  In"  In  tents  or  poor  shanties 
■  Imported  for  their  educational  value  "  He 
hinted  that  the  number  of  demonstrators 
would  reach  as  high  as  300.000  There  is  , 
possibility.  Mr  King  admitted,  that  the 
demonstrators  would  disrupt  Washington 
traffic. 

Tht  summer-long  siege  may  be  lifted 
momentarily  for  sorties  of  demonstrators  t  i 
the  Democratic  ,ind  Republican  Nation:.! 
conventions,  to  be  held  In  Chicago  and  Miami 
Beach,  respectively  in  August,  according  to 
the  Negro  minister 

By  election  day  next  November,  Mr.  King 
said.  "We  will  have  Negroes  so  fired  up  that 
I   believe   they   will  withhold   their  support 
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from  candidates  who  do  not  respond  to  their 
demands " 

.So  It  is  clear  that  the  agit.iiion  by  Mr. 
King  hardly  can  be  expected  to  produce  non- 
violent [irotest  He  talks  about  cities  "going 
up  In  flames"  and  'firing  up  the  Negroes" 
and  this  means  serious  trouble.  Bringing  to- 
gether 3.0IX)  or  ;i00.000  demiinstrators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  int.<i  W'ashington, 
DC.  can  onlv  load  to  disorder  :.i;d  Mr.  King 
knows  it. 

The  politicians  .uid  Erovernment  Ir.iders 
liuU  better  .stA.)p  pamperuip  Mr  King  and 
I  thers  like  him  and  begin  peaking  out 
.■cainst  tho.sf  who  would  bring  more  v.olence 
.  nd  l.iwlrssne.ss  to  our  country.  It  is  time 
:or  President  Johnson  to  take  a  hard,  tough 
l.iip  With  tlicse  rabble-rousers  who  advocate 
.iUarcny. 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  stated  It 
wvW  some  time  afio  when  someone  ad- 
monished him  for  criticizing  the  Rev. 
.Martin  I.utlipr  King.  Mr  lYuman  was  re- 
nundcd  that  Mr  King  had  been  the  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  Mr.  Truman  re- 
sponded.  "Well   I   didn't   give   It   to   him." 


FACTORY  WORKERS  LOSE  GROUND 
IN  FIGHT  FOR  HIGHER  WAGES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  AFI^ 
CIO  News  for  February  3  contains  some 
interesting  comparisons  showing  how 
;actor>-  workers  across  the  United  States 
are  losing  ground  in  their  fight  for  high- 
er wages  to  offset  the  increasing  taxes 
and  cost  of  living. 

The  labor  publication  reported  that  in 
December  last  year  the  single  produc- 
tion worker's  take-home  pay — his  gross 
earnings  less  social  security  and  Federal 
income  taxes — averaged  $84.45  a  week 
while  the  worker  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  averaged  $91.99  a  week. 

It  then  reduced  these  to  "real  spend- 
able earnings,"  measured  in  1957-59  con- 
stant dollars,  and  came  up  with  take- 
liome  pay  of  $71.45  for  the  worker  with 
no  dependents  and  $77.83  for  the  worker 
with  three  dependents  with  inflation 
.-queezed  out  of  the  figures. 

The  AP^L-CIO  newspaper  noted  the 
latter  figures  represented  a  drop  of  19 
and  27  cents  respectively  in  real  earnings 
since  December  of  1966. 

Next,  the  publication  turned  its  atten- 
tion solely  to  the  worker  ■with  three  de- 
pendents and  carried  its  comparison  back 
1  additional  year,  to  1965,  and  cited  aver- 
age take-home  earnings  for  the  year 
rather  than  the  month. 

It  reported  these  average  annual  earn- 
ings climbed  in  actual  dollars  from  $86.30 
a  week  in  1965  to  S88.55  in  1966  and 
S90  98  in  1967,  but  dropped  in  constant 
1957-59  dollars  from  S78.53  a  week  in 
1965  to  $78.29  in  1966  and  $78.23  in  1967. 

I  liave  no  quarrel  with  the  AFL-CIO 
News  comparisons,  but  I  decided  to  carry 
the  comparisons  a  few  years  farther  back 
into  history,  and  I  found  the  figures  even 
more  interesting. 

I  contacted  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
t  sties  and  obtained  comparable  weekly 
pay  amounts  for  the  year  1959.  These 
show  the  following  startling  facts: 

The  worker  with  three  dependents  who 
took  home  an  average  of  $77.83,  in  1957- 
59  dollars,  in  December  last  year  actually 
took  home  more  spendable  earnings — 
S78.23  a  week— throughout  1959. 

The  average  take-home  pay  of  the 
worker  with  three  dependents  for  all  of 
1967  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  average 


for  the  same  type  of  worker  in  1959  in 
"real  spendable  earnings,"  the  amount 
being  §78.23  a  week. 

The  single  worker  is  slightly  better  off 
today  than  he  was  in  1959.  but  hardly 
enough  to  cheer  about.  He  averaged 
.'70.83  a  week  in  1959.  compari>d  v.ith 
S71.45  in  December  of  1967  and  S71.80 
in  all  of  1967. 

The  Bureau  of  labor  Stal'stics  is  .'^till 
making  slight  refinements  in  its  1967  fig- 
ures, but  the  figures  I  have  used  are  those 
which  appear  on  the  Bui'cau's  records  as 
of  today  for  workers  in  all  ine  private 
trades.  I  checked  with  the  Bureau  and 
established  that  they  cover  the  .<:ame  cat- 
egories of  workers  as  the  AFL-CIO  News 
figures. 

The  facts  are.  Air.  President,  that  the 
average  family  workingman  in  the 
United  States  today  is  woi.se  off  econom- 
ically  today  than  lie  was  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  in 
1959,  and  the  average  single  working  man 
lias  gained  less  than  a  dollar  a  week  in 
'urue  earning  power  during  tlie  same 
period. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  figures 
which  the  AFL-CIO  News  and  I  have 
quoted  do  not  even  include  State  and 
local  taxes,  which  we  all  know  have  fisen 
also  since  1959. 

Despite  all  the  ballyhoo  about  rising 
employment,  more  and  better  jobs,  an- 
nual increases  In  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  rising  incomes  for  all  t.ypes  of 
workers,  the  average  worker  with  a  fam- 
ily today  is  pinched  tighter  financially 
than  he  was  8  years  ago. 

And  while  the  average  workman  is 
deeper  in  the  hole  than  he  was  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
Mr.  President,  those  of  us  from  agricul- 
tural States  know  that  the  farmer  be- 
cause of  his  cost-price  squeeze  has 
skidded  even  deeper  into  the  hole. 

The  fact  is  that  Government-inspired 
inflation,  fed  by  more  taxing  and  spend- 
ing with  bigger  and  bigger  annual  defi- 
cits, is  talcing  a  cruel  toll.  It  is  setting 
Americans  back  while  they  are  being  told 
they  are  moving  ahead.  The  creators  and 
promoters  of  the  policies  which  have  fos- 
tered this  condition  are  trying  to  per- 
petrate a  hoax  on  the  American  people.  I 
have  confidence  that  the  people  will  hold 
the  administration  in  power  responsible 
for  it. 


THE  MOOD  OF  VIRGINIANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  5  days  I  have  been  in 
Richmond,  Virginia's  capital:  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia's  largest  city  and  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  sea  ports;  in  Smyth 
County,  in  the  mountains  of  southwest 
Virginia;  and  in  Winchester  and  Berry- 
ville.  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Wherever  I  went — public  meetings, 
private  homes,  along  the  streets,  in  bowl- 
ing alleys — I  found  deepening  concern 
and  increased  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  the  Vietnam  war  is  being  conducted. 

The  Virginia  people  are  patriotic;  they 
support  the  American  troops  who  have 
been  sent  to  Vietnam  to  fight :  they  sup- 
port our  Government  in  time  of  crisis; 
but  increasingly  they  question  the  wis- 
dom and  judgment  of  our  leaders. 

If  I  sense  accurately  the  mood  of  my 


fellow-Virginians,  the  national  leader- 
ship has  lost  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  its  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  massive  buildup  of  U.S.  man- 
power in  Vietnam  began  almost  3  years 
ago.  In  April  of  1965,  v.e  had  29,000  men 
in  Vietnam,  Today,  nearly  3  years  later, 
we  have  500,000  there— with  10,500  addi- 
tional on  the  way. 

During  the  past  2  years,  which  is  to 
say  the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967.  the 
United  States  suflered  an  averace  cf 
1.000  casualties  a  week.  During  the  first 
5  weeks  of  1968.  U.S.  casualties  averaged 
2,000  a  week. 

Is  not  now  the  time  for  a  loapprai.sal 
of  our  pohcies  and  objectives  m  South- 
east Asia — and.  more  important,  the 
methods  and  procedures  for  obtainiim 
these  objectives'.^ 

Recent  events  should  cause  us  to  real- 
ize that  our  Nation's  farflung  commit- 
ments make  us  vulnerable  to  attack  at 
many  points.  The  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  showed  this,  as  did  South  Korea's 
reported  demand  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  repudiate  the  Korean 
armistice  agreement  if  North  Korea  per- 
sists in  hostile  thrusts  against  the  south. 

We  are  vulnerable  in  the  potentially 
explosive  Middle  East.  too.  where  there 
has  been  a  sharp  buildup  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  Soviet  military  presence  fol- 
lowing the  Israeli-Arab  war  last  June. 

All  of  these  events,  I  feel,  dramatize 
the  need  for  the  administration  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  urgency  in  bringing  the 
Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  and  early 
conclusion,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished without  a  change  in  policies 
and  procedures. 


WHY  DE  GAULLE  HATES  US 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
February  4,  1968,  carried  an  article  in 
This  Week  magazine  entitled  "Why 
De  Gaulle  Hates  Us."  The  article  is  by 
Seymour  Freidin.  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  De  Oavl-le  H.^tes  Us 
I  By  .Seymour  Freidin  i 

Paris.  FR.-iNCE. — Viewed  from  ciny  common- 
sen.5e  point  of  view.  Frances  towering  Presi- 
dent. Charles  de  Ciaulle.  has  been  making 
little  seiise  lately.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
going  out  of  his  way  to  hurt  his  friends, 
ple.ise  lus  enemies  and  undermine  his  own 
country. 

However,  if  you  look  at  him  with  one  sim- 
ple thought  in  mind,  his  otherwise  erratic 
behavior  suddenly  becomes  logical. 

The  thought  is  that  he  hates  the  United 
States. 

Consider  some  major  Gaulll£t  decisions  of 
hiSt  year  alone; 

Get  out  of  Vietnam,  lie  told  us  and  went 
so  far  as  to  talk  to  Ho  Chi  Minh's  men  when 
he  visited  Cambodia.  Why,  when  he  himself 
did  everything  possible  to  keep  France  in 
control  of  Vietnam  after  World  War  II?  Be- 
cause he  does  not  want  to  see  us  win  where 
he  lost. 

Move,  was  his  imperious  order  to  NATO 
headquarters  outside  Pans.  There  was  no 
choice.  X.'iTO  allies,  at  great  cost,  dismantled 
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and  set  up  s.hop  in  Belgium.  Although  his 
military  units  .ire  still  formally  under  Alli- 
ance direction.  thU  year  our  top  commands 
fully  expect  de  Gaulle  to  give  us  notice  that 
he  will  le.ive  NATO  entirely. 

M?anwhile.  he  extends  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Soviet  Union,  going  so  far  us  to 
include  Hussian  paratroops  In  a  French  exer- 
cise In  France 

HE  CAVE  THE  RrSSIANS  A   KET    TO   NATO 

This  startling  invitation  came  during  his 
trip  to  the  If.sa.R  the  previous  summer. 
Then  nn  i  -^trnsihle  pillar  of  NATO,  dc  Oaulle 
spoke  of  incient  Franco-Russian  ties  and 
recommended  renewal.  It  Is  part  of  his  oft- 
proclaimed  program  of  ulU-ince  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  Thus,  the  Russians 
were  able  to  .ichieve  a  breakthrough  that 
years  of  vast  expense  and  menace  never  had 
attained-  that  of  coming  in  the  back  way 
into  NATO 

Then  came  the  blow-up  in  the  Middle  East 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  De  Oaulle 
was  furious  th.it  the  L<rr.ells  had  acted  and 
won  so  ^pectacular  a  victory  m  the  Six  Days' 
war  .'Vfter  all.  as  some  high  ortlcials  In  Israel 
told  me.  de  Gaulle  had  r.ald  nothing  would 
happen  He  prompty  sided  with  tne  Arabs— 
aiitl  with-  the  .Soviet  position  supporting 
•.hem  WhRt't.  more,  h?  let  It  be  known,  the 
.\mertcaii.i  were  behind  Israel's  compulsion 
to  nght.  N3W  It  was  up  to  him.  de  Gaulle,  to 
redress  the  balance  ot  power. 

At  the  v-l:ticring  opectncle  that  passes  for 
a  de  G.-JtiW'"  semi-nnnual  press  conference  in 
Paris,  the  French  President  slammed  the  door 
a  second  time  on  faltering  Brttun's  attempt 
to  enter  Europe's  C.'>mmon  Market — a  move 
that  backfired  as  other  countries  increased 
their  criticism  uf  auch  high-handed  tactics. 

With  Britain  forced  ln^^  a  humlhatlng 
currency  devaluation,  ile  Gaulle  went  alter 
the  us"  He  diliberatel  r  ..ttaelzcd  us  on  the 
world  money  markets.  His  tactics  v.ere  jim- 
ple — and  shocking  to  his  own  bankers  and 
the  majority  of  Frances  economist?.  His 
backlog  of  ao:iars,  made  possible  through 
years  if  .\mcrican  generosity  iir.d  ..id.  was 
redeemable  :.i  c:old.  cud  he  demanded  tiat 
we  ijive  him  the  gold. 

The  plan  •.'.■.' s  to  shike  confidence  in  the 
Yan.»;ee  dollar  Blg-tlrae  s-peculators  followed 
t:ie  OaulUst  le:  d  In  a  few  veeks  about  half- 
a-billlon  doll.ar.-.  worth  of  gold  was  redeemed. 
but  It  didn't  begin  to  up^et  our  econ.^mlsls. 
burlinesses  ."r-.d  friends.  De  O.iuUe  itiU  wants 
13  return  to  the  cl.issical  ijold  standard.  That 
v.'ould  incrcise  t^e  price  of  gold,  devalue  t;ie 
doll.ir  ;tn'l  bniig  a  huge  profit  to  t'le  two 
major  srcld-rr.inlng  ;.ovemment3.  RussU  .Tnd 
South  Africa. 

.\t  the  sam?  nemornble  pre-ns  conference, 
de  Guulle  «p<jke  scaihlnRly  or  Israel.  The 
Jews,  he  ..::d.  were  'at  .-ill  limes  an  elite 
people,  sure  nl  it-wlf  and  domineering."  The 
.Vrabs  hailed  Ms  prorici.nccment,  :ind  he  c'b- 
t.\lned  a  predominant  position  to  explore  far 
Mil  in  Ir.-q.  The  ilelds  had  been  developed  by 
Britun  .-.iifl,  more  recently,  by  the  US. 

.\e.\t.  de  GauUe  turned  M.s  nttenticn  to  the 
French  pure  of  Canada,  which,  he  decl  ired. 
was  capable  of  acting  as  a  sovereign  state. 

HE  STfCK  HIS  BIG  NOSE  I'STO  CANADA 

It  was  direct  interference  in  tho  .flnlrs  of 
another  nat;  in  .ind  one  that  is  st.l!  his  ally. 
It  was  a  r?peat  of  his  call  to  secession,  when 
he  .-houted  "Vive  Quebec  Libre."  in  Montreal 
last  summer. 

His  cuncluslcRs.  ho  explained  to  his  pup- 
\iet  Cabinet,  -vere  based  on  US.  economic 
j)enetratlon  cf  Canada.  Only  an  Independent 
French-speaking  Canadinn  state  would  be 
able  to  fend  off  any  further  American  en- 
croiichment- 

The  fact  that  Prance,  through  Investment 
and  all  other  contributory  forms,  has  pro- 
vided French-speaking  Canada  with  a  pit- 
tance for  the  l^st  century  never  bothered  de 
Gaulle  In  any  given  week  cf  1967.  American 
investment  and  expenditu'e  in  Canada  has 
exceeded  the  French  total  for  100  years. 


.\I>f^t  de  GauHe-watchers  trace  lUs  anti- 
Americanism  back  to  World  War  II.  when. 
in  his  opinion,  he  was  treated  shabbily  by 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  Actually,  Its  roots 
go  much  deeper  than  that. 

De  Oaulle  emerged  a  hero  from  World 
War  I  He  had  been  wminded  and  taken 
prisoner  Upon  return  to  active  duty,  he 
icoffed  at  the  US.  role  and  cur  doughbovs. 
France  and  onlv  Fr.uice.  he  insisted,  had 
won  the  war.  When  he  drafted  his  manual 
on  armored  warfare,  which  ironically  the 
Germans  ad.ipted.  de  Gaulle  also  four.d  few 
takers  among  .\merlcan  strategists  .*fter  all. 
we  had  our  own  rpeci.illsts.  such  as  the  late 
Gen  George  S  Pat'on.  Jr. 

In  the  'aOs,  de  Gaulle  began  to  speak  of 
domineering  .Americans  It  was  the  same 
term  l.e  used  recently  in  epe.ililng  of  Jews. 
Moreover,  he  nercely  resented  the  rather 
c.xsy  good  fellowship  between  US.  and  Brit- 
ish officers  he  encountered. 

"It  is  mere  useful  for  all  assembled  here 
to  speak  French."  he  told  an  ustimishcd  c\:\r,s 
■  ■f  foreign  officers  i^'athere'l  (o  hear  him  lec- 
ture In  the  ef|uivnient  of  our  W.«r  College. 
One  of  the  officers  present,  now  retired, 
remembers  how  /.•  grand  Ciuirles  thiMi  im- 
periously diimi?;sed  Ihe  'nrerpreter.  It  was 
at  that  time,  too.  that  de  Oaulle  mentioned 
the  US  ,18  a  '  cov.'Doy  country  "  Nobody,  in- 
cluding ', Islting  Americans,  took  him  seri- 
ously. Even  »hen.  before  i;)39  tie  Gaulle 
spoke  disparagingly  cf  American  technical 
5klll.  On  the  cultural  level,  he  dripped  con- 
tempt— we  were  barely  removed,  he  told 
.'iiends.  irom  the  primitive  Red  Indian  st.Tge. 
The  tragic  coll.ipse  of  Frai'ce  In  1940  gave 
him  his  ih  inge.  as  he  taw  It.  to  remold  and 
lead  his  nation  'oack  on  the  path  cif  power 
.ind  grandeur.  Churchill  sent  t!e  Oaulle  out 
to  head  a  Free  French  moverr.ent  In  those 
dark  days.  And  the  trouble  beg,in. 

As  de  Gaulle  Tiroclaimed  ir.  a  broadcast. 
Prance  had  not  lost  the  war.  just  a  battle. 
Flaunting  his  emblem,  the  Cross  of  Lor- 
raine, he  demanded  more  iirms  and  cqulp- 
i.ient  ftom  slcrder  British  stocks 

'The  Crors  of  Lorraine  was  the  heiviest 
rross  I  have  ever  had  to  bear."  groaned 
Churchill. 

N'or  did  de  Gaulle  endear  himself  to  us 
••hen  his  Free  French  forces  sought  to  seize 
the  tiny  lslc::ds  cf  St.  Pierre  ;.nd  Miquelon. 
Just  cC  Can.ida 

After  we  entered  the  war,  personal  relations 
botj,ecn  our  hlgher-'ips  and  t^e  G.iuUe  be- 
anie even  more  neuralgic  Fres.  Roosevelt 
frankly  disliked  him.  and  vice-versa.  We  tried 
to  place  another  French  peneral  beside  him 
after  the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  "Im- 
pert  nent  and  unacceptible."  snapped  de 
Gaulle  "Only  the  Americans  in  their  Ignor- 
ance of  history  would  try  this." 

De  Gaulle  '.vas  furious  that  he  was  told 
about  the  invasion  of  Normandy  only  nt  the 
very  l.iit  moment.  He  saddled  the  blame  nn 
the  Americans,  to  a  lesser  extent  on  Church-  ' 
ill.  He  never  thanked  t.s  for  helping  Mm  to 
rciurn  to  Paris  In  triumph — he  won  the  war. 
he  Liter  said,    despite  the  Americans." 

COMMUNISM.    HZ    SAIO,    DIDN'T    SCARE     Hl.M 

The  U  S  .  de  Oaulle  contended  at  the  time. 
fas  deliberately  shouldering  France  out  of  all 
negotiations  for  post-war  Europe.  It  was  a 
cilculated.  personal  ntlront.  he  told  some 
of  UE — when  .'Vmerica  snubbed  de  Gaulle,  we 
snubbed  Frince 

That  was  the  theme  of  his  constant  com- 
plaint. Yet  the  French-at-large  challenged 
him.  too.  In  high  dudgeon,  he  abandoned  the 
office  of  Provisional  Premier  for  his  country 
fstate  at  Colombey-les-Deux  Ejllses.  emeri?- 
ing  on  rare  occasions  to  sneer  r.t  the  Com- 
muni.'-.ts  as  "separatists  "  But  the  Russians, 
in  his  view,  were  vbtentially  friends  oi  France. 
One  day.  he  predicted,  lie  would  bring  them 
ba-k  into  the  European  fold — in  fplte  of  us. 

When  governments  tumbled  in  France  and 
the  war  with  Algerian  nationalists  followed 
defeat    in   Indo-Chlna.   a  call   surged   for   a 


strong  hand  ChnrUs  de  C'-.tuUe  had  been 
waiting  for  the  call  12  years  In  tumultuous 
days  of  late  spring  in  1958.  France  rang  with 
rrles  of  'De  Gaulle  to  power  "  and  'Algerte 
Francal.se,"  or  Algeria  is  French  .Ml  opposi- 
tion— right,  left,  center — was  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

Into  the  No  1  spot  of  France  came  de 
Gaulle  His  paunch  thowlng  beneath  a  dou- 
ble-breasted Jacket,  he  promised  France  a 
iettlement  ion  which  he  was  deliberately 
vague)  of  the  Issue  in  Algeria. 

His  supporters  promptly  began  a  whisper- 
ing campaign  tiiat  the  Americans  had  tried, 
with  money  and  blorking  tactic;,  to  preven* 
de  Gaulle's  return  Then,  de  Gaulle  itemand- 
ed  a  three-way  directorate  to  rulo  NATO  He 
put  France  first,  of  course,  following  by  •'Les 
Anglo-Saxons."  .Americins  and  British.  When 
our  other  lUles  refused,  de  Gaulle  set  h.s 
sights  on  wrecking  our  position. 

First  he  entered  into  a  deal  with  the  Al- 
i'prlan  nationillsts.  causing  many  supporters. 
v%'ho  liad  helped  restore  him  to  power,  to 
charge  him  with  betrayal.  Some  fled.  Thev 
were  accused  of  being  American  tools.  In 
Europe,  de  Gaulle  turned  to  reconciliation 
with  West  Germany.  The  late  Chancellor. 
Konrr.d  Adenauer,  w.is  eager  for  an  arrange- 
ment, but  he  balked,  as  did  his  successor,  at 
a  OaulUst  ultimatum— .ibandon  the  U.S.  and 
rely  only  on  France. 

HE     BLAMED     THE     CIA     FOR     THE     HLVOLT 

De  Gaulle  then  proclaimed  that  the  loss 
of  Germany's  Eastern  provinces  to  Russia 
and  Poland  should  be  accepted.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  long  had  agreed  It  had 
been  a  Soviet  grab. 

De  Gaulle  coldly  turned  his  back  on  ;in 
allied  position  of  vast  strategic  Import.incc 
with  tnis  rc;bu!f.  The  Germans,  hoping  that 
de  Gaulle  nught  yet  help  v.  ith  reunlflcitlon 
stayed  mostly  mum. 

But  a  group  of  yenerals  rebelled  against 
de  Gaulle,  accusing  hlpi  of  betr.iyinj  French 
Interests  in  Algeria.  Frince  toetered  on  the 
brink  of  civil  war.  De  Gaulle  blamed  the  U.S. 
for  the  rebellion. 

De  Gaulle's  propaganda  nDp-;ratus  put  out 
that  our  Cl.\  liad  0r5.1r.lzcd  the  plot.  Tlierc 
wasn't  a  word  of  truth  In  it.  The  genernls" 
conspiracy  fizzled  because  of  factionalism  and 
no  real  plan. 

The  anti-Amerlcanism  boomeranged.  A 
'.  ast  reservoir  of  goodwill,  dating  back  n  the 
Americm  Revolution  and  two  .vorld  i.ars. 
couldn't  be  shrucgcd  ort.  De  Gaulle  came 
close  to  loiiiig  a  Presidential  election. 

Without  batting  .nn  eye,  !te  told  his  coun- 
try that  the  Americans  Lad  poured  money 
into  hi:  cpponents  campaign  co.fers.  If  worst 
came  to  worst,  he  suggested  Gtrongly.  Le 
could  ;-lwavs  rule  by  decree. 

L'nvarnislied  anti-Americanism  took  abso- 
Late  priority.  The  i.uge  volume  of  po^^t-wjr 
private  and  government  nid  v,e  poured  into 
France  he  ignored — likowife  t'le  un?elflsh- 
tiess  of  t.he  Marshall  Plan.  We  were  iuve.sting 
in  Europe,  he  sne..>fed.  to  take  It  over.  T-ie 
British,  he  contends,  are  pimply  front- 
runners  for  us. 

He  has  turned  to  rontnvln;;;  a  i.iadc-m- 
Paris  brand  of  accommod'Uion  with  the  So- 
viet L'^nion.  French  government  programs  on 
foreign  aflairs  are  endorsed  In  a  matter  ol 
days  by  Pravda,  the  Soviet  party  mouthpiece. 
On  Vietnam,  he  i?  Increasingly  virulent 
against  our  role.  His  public  and  private  de- 
nunciations often  outstrip  those  of  the 
U.SS.R. 

De  Gaulle  is  by  no  means  a  Communist. 
But  he  firmly  believes,  despite  the  tragic 
record  of  those  who  have  tried,  that  he  can 
cooperate  with  the  Russians  and  even  the 
Red  Chinese,  and  that  France  can  be  made 
the  control  center  cf  the  world — if  the  Amer- 
icans would  only  get  out  cf  his  way. 

"Right  now  the  American  Embassy,  for  ex- 
ample. I'perates  in  France  as  it  would  in  an 
unfriendly  or  occupied  country"  That  Is  the 
considered    opinion    of    a    foromost    man   of 
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slate  m  our  yo'.  ornmfia  and  it  has  an  ad- 
mirable counterpart  in  a  .statement  attrib- 
uted to  the  Frencli  liiploniat.  Paul  Claudel, 
many  years  a:jo'  ••Most  statesmen  have  long 
noses,  which  l.s  very  luckv  because  most  of 
tliem  cannot  see  further  than  tlie  length  of 
them  " 


POLICIES  .AND  STRATEGIES  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  v\  ake 
of  recent  t'vrnt.'j  in  Vietnam,  particu- 
l.;ily  the  VietcoiiR  raid.s  aK^in.st  the  cities 
0!  tlmt  country,  thorc  has  been  much 
nandv'i.inninn.  There  has  been  some  soul- 
t-MiOlniis.  There  liave  been  attacks 
launched  lir:'e  at  hoine  anainst  those. 
laiticularly  tr.c  President.  resi:)onsible 
lor  American  policies  and  .'-tratpfiics. 

What  need  to  be  con.sidered  before  we 
can  .-tT'.ously  reassess  the  .'~ituation  in 
\'ieti"iam  are  the  vei'son  behind  the  ci- 
cniy  att:.ck.s  on  the  <  itics.  the  .success  of 
the  impcnditiE;  battle  in  the  DMZ,  and 
^'ich  other  vital  lactors  f,s  the  into'^rity 
01  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
lollowiiig  t!ie  (  nrushine  events  v.hich 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  h.eadinc  towarci  a 
climax 

Dj  the  American  i^eople  li,'-,ve  the  re- 
.-olve  to  stay  the  course,  or  at  least  witli- 
Lcld  their  jud.',ment  and  pre.<5.sure  until 
ilK'  deci,«.ivo  b.iMIes  are  .'.in.^hed?  That 
!>•  a  question  a.-ked  bv  Richard  WiLson, 
vrttintT  in  tl;e  I.venia^;  Star  of  Febru-^ry 
12.  His  o.ucstlon  .,nd  his  counsel  are 
echoed  by  other  writers,  includmu  Wil- 
].:.m  PiandoliJh  Hearst.  Jr..  who  observed, 
i'l  a  recent  column  about  events  in  Viet- 
;.?.m  and  Ilorea,  that — 

Americans  generally  v.'ould  do  v.ell  to  keep 
\  leir  tl'.irts  on  In  this  period  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  President,  other  v.'riters  have 
taken  a  deep  look  at  these  recent  events, 
.aid  h'^.ve  piven  us  more  insicht  into  their 

:  .raiiint','.  .-■montj  them  r.re  CDlumnists 
William  S.  V/h:te.  and  Orr  }C"lly.  of  the 
rvei-.mr'  star.  I  r-.'^'-c  unanimous  consent 
that  columns  by  Mr.  Hearst.  I'.Ir.  Wilson. 
;'nd  Mr.  \'v'hiio  and  ?.n  interpretive  report 
h''  Mr.  Plelly  be  ijrinted  in  tlie  REce)r.D. 

There  being  no  objection,   ilie  items 
,  ere  rrde;  cd  to  be  pri'ited  in  the  Peccf.d. 
-  follows: 

fYom  the  Washington  .^t.ir.  I>').   12.  1068) 

Rej  Attacks  Cleahly   Aimed  tor  Viet 

Takeover 

( By  Richard  Wilson  1 

Hatred  of  the  war  tw.sts  a  man's  j'.ici'Tment 

.  conditions  In  Vietnam  out  of  fill  prorjor- 

tion  to  the  reality  of  what  has  been  happen- 

.:iT  there.  S:n    Robert  F.   Kennedy's  r.->cer.: 

itburs,    .'.gainst   President   Johnson  Is   the 

Mi'.'st  citst.'ndUi:;  exan.ple  of  ho-A'  cpponents 

•  :  the  war  ca:i  be  carr!?d  away  by  .''iiy  .=cries 

•  f  events  they  think  proves  that  t'ae  Presi- 
1  e:it  has  bjen  willfully  deUitinig  the  Ameri- 

•  in  people, 

Sui  now  that  the  prophets  cf  dis:ister  and 
.-le  counselors  of  dispalr  have  echoed 
Cassandra's  laments  clown  the  halls  of  cur- 


?nt 


Istorv  a  little  clearer  !i-?'nt  ;,■;  tlirown 


upon  what  has  hsen  happening  :n  Vietnam. 

Now  we  know    that  the  attacks  on  pro- 

•  .ncial    c.-ipitals   aiid    center   of   trovernment 

■  introl   were   not   by   any   means   merely    a 

■  sycholcgical  'Aariare  demonstration.  Tliey 
v.ere  a  coordinated  scries  of  aiiacks  planned 
:  ince  last  summer,  committing  the  full 
-•rcngth  of  the  main  force  Viet  Cong  units 
'  1  wresting  administrative  control  of  the 
'  ntirc  country  fi-om  the  Thleii-Ky  govern- 
ment. 


L'he  attacks  were  intended  to  render  South 
Vietnam  leaderless,  and  with  whole  divisions 
of  the  .'^rmy  of  the  Republic  of  Viftnnni 
joining  a  newly  Invented  organization  called 
the  "Revolutionary  Armed  Forces."  Civil- 
ians and  others  could  Join  the  "AlUanoe  of 
National  and  Peaceful  Forces." 

Plans  for  administrative  control  if  mrmy 
provincial  capitals  were  in  t'ae  hands  of  the 
attackers.  They  were  told  to  e.xpect  a  popu- 
l.ir  uprlslm;.  and.  after  the  npw  afimin;s^,.ra- 
tive  revolutionary  svstem  had  been  set  up  In 
the  cities  and  capitals,  t'lprp  v.ould  come  a 
"second  ro;ind"  of  aTt;ieks.  a  coup  de  grace 
from  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam  army 
t  roups  of  divisional  strength  positioned  out- 
side Saigon.  Dak  To  and  Da  Nansr 

The  lirst  phase  of  th!s  cranriiose  plan 
f.iiled.  It  was  not  conducted  by  wanclprlng 
guerrillas  for  Its  shock  Talue  and  to  prove 
that  iir'iTher  the  Americans  nor  t'ne  South 
Victnnm'^sp  could  control  South  \':ftmm. 
It  w.TS  a  tTkeover  (operation  <^r:  a  birr  si^ale 
'.i^.ing  tlip  full  Etrenfth  of  t'.ie  National  Lib- 
er,-.tion  Front,  and  it  did   not  suf^ceed, 

Hanoi  has  been  trying  to  tell  itself  and 
the  v.orld  f-ver  since  that  it  did  succeed  and 
that  the  Americans  were  left  iLinoIni?  on 
•he  ropes,  but  this  Is  more  likely  to  (ielude 
the  war  ob Sectors  in  Was'nincton  than  it  is  to 
convince  the  Defense  Ministry  In  Moscow. 

ii  would  be  the  pinnacle  of  Imprudence  to 
I  include  that  the  c-xpectod  '•secorcl  round" 
would  mt  spre.nd  havoc  in  Vietnam.  This 
..tu.ck  m.iy  havp  come  o~  be  in  Its  early 
.taacs  bv  the  time  this  coltim.n  Is  publisned. 
Hut  if  i'.  c  lines,  .ind  whatever  Its  results,  it 
'AV:-X.  now  be  concluded  tliat  the  lirst  round 
li.id  merely  a  prcter  iino.ici  ^n  Air.prican 
;ind  v.orld  opini.'jn  thnn  upon  th.e  r>ct^ial  ad- 
min'st.ra'iive  control  of  South  Vietnam. 

Ye:  there  were  many  "ho  were  car,'>r  to 
cry  havoc,  unwillin;  to  v.'o.t  until  the  con- 
clusive battles  v.^ere  finish.fd  b'^fore  nronsing 
..;i?w  Anu'rican  opposition  to  the  P.r-e.sidpnt. 
It  \\.'s  r-s  if  they  were  counselins  m  tiffense 
in  the  critical  ens.Tjpinent  at  Khe  Sviih.  rind 
;•  lyina;  in  effect,  "let  It  all  go.  We  c.m't  win. 
Vv'hy  lose  any  mere  men?" 

This,  of  course.  Is  wh.it  the  men  m  Hanoi 
wou'd  Ll-^e.  The  vrnblcm  as  it  now  exists  is 
fourfold.  First,  v.'i'I  the  s.^'cond -round  come 
;ind  what  will  be  :t.<^  cttpcts?  Second,  c^^n  we 
handle  the  attack  ;it  Khe  .S.^.nh?  Third,  is 
the  Kovernm.ent  of  .Sou'^h  Vietnam  sufH- 
eiently  resilieni,  to  kerp  control  of  the  coun- 
try imd.'ir  these  critical  circumstances? 

A;;d,  fourth,  do  the  American  people  Live 
the  resolve  to  sttv  the  course,  or  at  least 
v.ith'nold  their  judgment  and  pr.-^SEure  until 
t^ie  decisive  battles  are  finished? 

Perhaps  that  last  point  is  r.rademie.  Events 
;  re  !  unninGf  very  fast  on  a  course  that  can- 
:.o-u  be  p'.tered.  There  ;  ;•'-  I'-C^ly  to  be  other 
casualties  that  the  Marl-es  at;  Khe  Sanh  if 
matters  go  baclly.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  Gen. 
V.'illinm  C.  V.'estmorel.ind  cot'Li  :  urvivc  a 
:r.:llt.''.ry  disaster. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  a'so  that  Jo'.ns'^n's 
:'-l:cy  would  not  Lave  to  undergo  drastic 
.■ovlsion. 


Red  Gaii.-s  in'  Viet  Cinrs  Likf  L.'.:.r  N 
.Spasm  at  the  Ellce 


AZI 


(By  WiLiam  K.  V.'hite  , 

In  t'ne  Vietnam  wer  t'nc  position  now  may 
'oe  .'-ummed  tip  in  r.  som'.rcr  .-entenee.  The 
ph.ise  of  agony — for  those  v.'iio  must  hiht  it. 
for  tiiG£;e  in  authority  here  ;.nd  in  .S  iiG;on 
who  must  conduct  it,  and  for  those  p-:vate 
men  '.vho  in  duty  end  in  eor-scicnce  ir.ust 
support  it — has  ended.  Openins  now  is  tiie 
phase  of  anguish,  and  conceivably  also  of  the 
L  St  real  crisis. 

For  whatever  nny  be  :  ,.id  fi  i;.e  enemy 
spasms  of  recent  weeks,  r.nd  ho-^-ever  debuted 
may  be  which  side  won  and  which  lost,  c^ne 
.<-jtark  reality  now  towers  above  all  else.  The 
Communist  assailants  are  farther  away  than 
ever  before  from  any  Intention  to  listen  to 
any  honest  overture  and  are  accordingly  put- 


ting all  their  eiiips  into  tlie  pot.  to  win  all 
or  to  lose  all. 

To  ftrope  as  best  as  one  ran  tlirough  the 
miasma  of  Washington  today — a  miasma 
surely  not  e.xampled  .■-itice  Lincoln's  ordeals 
of  the  Ci\il  V.'ar  a  lentury  i-nd  more  ago — 
the  weight  of  all  the  evidence  fuctgests  cer- 
tain other  clear  re  ilities. 

Tiie  Communists — the  Vietcong  Fifth  Col- 
umn and  tiie  now  hea^, ily  Cvimmitted  rcinilar 
troops  of  North  Vietnr.m — scored  undeniable 
propatr.mda  and  mor.ile  .'-ueeesses  in  their 
;-u;cKle  guernll.i  assaults  upon  the  cities  and 
civilians  01  .South  Vietmm.  They  did.  how- 
ever, suffer  enormously  wasteful  casualties; 
and  in  naked  ohjectiviTy  their  operation, 
apart  fron\  propag.ui'.ia  terms,  is  likely  111  the 
end  to  turn  out  to  have  been  self-defeating — 
with  one  immense  and  poignant  cpialifl- 
(.-.uion. 

It  will  ultimately  1  e  s..>en  as  a  jioor  le.vest- 
ment  if  I'lr  authunty  and  integrity  d  our 
.South  Vietnam  frovcrnmcnt  .•'Vily — the  re.il 
and  centr..!  tircet  of  tiiese  puerrill;,  attacks — 
r.'m-.iins  fu.'t;ined  in  the  aftorlieht.  This  is 
tlie  gre.at  aiid  f.aelul  kernel:  and  this  i:  why 
it  is  f;o  infinitely  iiarmful  to  the  comnion 
cause  lor  American  politicians  now  to  Join 
liie  assault,  as  :  ome  are  (ii.jng,  upon  that 
authority  and  that  integrity. 

Tiie  elementary  decency  of  the  .soviet 
ttiuon  was  most  dtroious  in  the  40s;  but  the 
.■\llied  leader:;  i.new  rnough  never  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Nazis  in  assalline  It.  lest  the 
Na;'is  vvin  (.n  the  morale  front  v.-hat  they 
sought  to  v.in  on  the  b'tlleline.  Granted 
i^ome  tolerance  for  the  undoubted  vseak- 
nesses — and  some  c. impassion  far  the  ghastly 
burdens — of  the  i'aigon  regime,  tills  brutal 
I  ruption  will  at  l..st  sink  into  the  cateiory 
..1   an  ngiy  episode  ratlier  than  as  a  victory. 

For  the  real  name  of  tiie  pime  mihiarily 
is  still  the  major  b:-.ttle  shaping  id  et  Khe- 
sanh.  an  action  c.ipable  of  dv;ariing  in  me.m- 
mg  and  violence  all  that  has  gone  before.  The 
highest  American  military  authorities — .ind 
there  i:.  really  no  reason,  except  among  j^eace- 
iiil'-.s  lost  In  rage  and  tirror,  to  .suppose  that 
^lio.so  dcvotJd  professionals  arc  li.irs  or  fools — 
lieiieve  tint  we  can  t.-ke  tiie  e.iemy's  mcnsure 
hers  and  possibly  fatally  blunt  hi.?  n;a::i  cut- 
t.ng  edse. 

Otia  of  the  able.st  military  heroes  kno'wn 
to  this  columnist,  a  man  totally  unconerrned 
•vvith  lii.'^.stng  political  argumentation,  roes 
this  climactic  tcit  at  .,rnis  :,.s  holding  a 
potential  parallel  to  the  B.itlle  cf  the  Bulge 
of  the  tr.'^cond  World  War.  ihero  the  C;er- 
:;ians  undertook  a  suicide  spasm  cf  their  own. 
There  the  Cermm.i  won  a  gi,.nt  propaganda 
\vni;'Li.i!.  B-Jt  fii  ihe  liarsh  ultimate  logic  of 
warfare  t.iev  lost  there.  F^r  tiie  c  ■tnmitment 
was  in  tiuth  a  ccminitment  not  of  wisdom 
but  of  de.'peration  :.nd  could  only  have  paid 
off  given  a  disruption  of  Allied  morale  that 
n'iver  came. 

Thi.s  is  i.ot  to  siy  that  .'.ny  man  .should 
rofrein  from  "dissent"  or  critrism  for  a 
mc.-.ient.  But  rational  dif^sent  and  rritielsm 
do  I.ot  nican  pillcrying  a  renera!  in  the  held 
like  V.'estmcreland;  d  j  not  me:n  attempt.?  by 
a  tiny  Ser.ate  minority  to  destroy  a  iiecre- 
tary  of  State  for  remoming  I.iithful  to  an 
.American  commitment  of  hencr;  c'o  not  me.an 
trying  ta  e:q50se  tiie  last  dei.iils  cf  Ameiican 
Intel  licence  operations  before  hostile  eyes. 
And  tlicv  do  not  n.ean  rorscious  and  deter- 
mined defeatism. 

iFiom    liie   Washington   .St.ar.   Peb.    9.    1968| 

Pe.-iSskssment  on  Vietn.':.!  Ls  Nekoed 

I  By  Orr  Kelly  i 

A  serious  reassessment  of  the  situ.ition  in 
Vietnam  will  have  to  be  m.ade  as  n  result  ol 
the  Viet  Cong  attacks  of  the  p.ist  week  and  a 
lialf.  in  the  -.  lew  of  military  Uaders  in 
V.'a=hinEiton. 

But  they  feel  it  is  f.ir  t  x)  earlv  to  make 
that  rea.ssessment  or  to  jump  to  any  conclu- 
sions— pessimistic  or  optimistic — on  tiie  b.isls 
of  information  now  available. 
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So  far  these  leaclers.  who  declined  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  have  seen  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  calls  for  any  abrupt 
Increase  in  the  US  troop  :evel  In  Vietnam, 
which  has  Just  passed  the  level  ofl  at  525.000 
by  midyear 

Nor  have  they  seen  any  reason  so  far  to 
contemplate  any  drastic  change  in  the  basic 
U  S.  strategy,  although  the  way  the  strategy 
is  carried  out  will  almost  certainly  be  modi- 
fled  in  some  ways  as  a  result  of  the  eventual 
assessment  of  the  enemy  otfen.slve. 

INTENSITY   Sl-RPRISES 

Although  military  leaders  were  expecting 
an  ofTens.'.e  befure  or  after-  bur  not  dur- 
ing—  the  Buddhist  holiday  of  Tet.  they  ac- 
knowledged that  thev  were  surprised  at  both 
Its  inten-sitv  and  its  crHirdtnation 

But  they  feel  that  It  will  be  weeks  or  per- 
haps months  before  they  are  in  a  position  to 
tell  with  any  certainty  what  the  enemy  Inten- 
tions were,  how  well  they  succeeded  and 
what  this  means  for  U  S.  planning  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war. 

As  these  leaders  here  '.lew  it  the  enemy 
push  against  the  cities  In  South  Vietnam  can 
probably  be  interpreted  In  two  ways. 

One  theory-the  one  they  would  like  to 
believe — is  that  the  enemy  leaders  saw  their 
straugth  gradually  dwindling  away  and  de- 
cided that.  If  they  were  to  retain  any  hope  of 
winning  the  war.  they  would  have  to  strike 
now  with  all  their  farce. 

The  other  interpretation  Is  that  the  enemy 
chose  this  as  the  uppurtune  moment  for  an 
attempt  to  topple  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment and  that  the  .itti\ck  was  not  as  in 
the  first  interpretation,  an  iict  verging  on 
desperation. 

They  are  inclined  to  believe,  even  un  the 
basis  of  the  raw  and  incomplete  informa- 
tion now  available,  that  the  enemy  hoped  to 
do  more  than  hit  and  run — that  they  were 
seriously  counting  on  a  general  uprising 
against  the  government. 

MfMBEaS    CITED 

That  belief  is  based  on  two  factors: 
1.  The  way  in  which  virtually  the  whoie 
Viet  Cong  military  structure  was  thrown  into 
the  effort,  not  only  using  up  precloxis  man- 
power and  resources  but  also  exposing  hid- 
den units. 

Even  thoug.i  thousands  of  suspected  Viet 
Cong  soldiers  have  been  captured,  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  oeen  turned  up  that  'hey  had 
escape  plans.  Almost  invariably  :n  the  past, 
the  VC  have  planned  tiieir  retreat  .titer  an 
attack  as  '.arefully  .\s  they  have  planned  the 
attack  Itself. 

One  indicator  of  the  meaning  of  the  fight- 
ing that  is  being  watched  here  with  special 
care  Is  the  estimate  of  enemy  dead  Figures 
made  available  In  Saigon  show  that  well  over 
a  third  of  'iie  estimated  60.000  men  invoked 
in  the  assaults  lost  their  lives. 

While  this  estimate  is  so  high  .is  to  cast 
doubt  on  Its  validity,  reports  reaching  here 
of  the  number  of  weapons  captured  during 
the  battles  is  described  .is  tending  to  bear  out 
the  estimate  of  enemy  dead.  This  is  based 
on  a  rule  of  thumb  which  says  an  estimate 
of  enemy  casualties  generally  can  be  believed 
if  the  number  claimed  to  have  been  killed 
Is  not  more  than  three  or  four  times  the 
number  of  weapons  captured  The  figures 
coming  from  Vietnam  seem  to  fail  within 
these  boundaries. 

If  the  enemy  commanders  threw  every- 
thing they  have  into  the  recent  attacks  arid 
If  their  loaees  were  as  heavy  ;is  they  appeared 
to  have  been  *hls  would  have  one  meaning 
for  US    strategists. 

But  If  they  A  ere  not  risking  everything  on 
this  widespread  surge  of  attacks  ind  If  they 
were  not  too  badlv  hurt,  then  this  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  m  future  U  S  plans 

Even  though  they  were  surprised  at  the 
.nten&ity  of  the  attacks,  military  leaders 
here  felt  that,  m  one  sense,  they  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  jf  the  strategy  that 
has  been  followed  over  the  last  2' 2  years. 


If  It  had  II  '  :  •  :■  ;  r  the  «earch  and  de- 
stroy mbslons  that  have  pusli?d  enemy  main 
force  unlls  back  alone  the  borders  they  SiUd, 
these  units  would  have  been  massed  outside 
the  cities,  waiting  to  reinforce  the  smaller 
units  infiltrated  into  the  cltlea. 

I  Prom  the  Heirst  Newspapers.  Feb  4.  1968 1 

Oim  IiL -Advised  Advisers 

(  By  WUUam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr  ) 

This   week  of  Communist   hell   raising  in 

the    Far    E.ist    has    cert.ilnly    been    a    great 

time  for  our  Monday  morning  quarterbacks. 

of  which  we  have  an  obviously  inexhau.-tible 

supply. 

As  far  as  I  can  recall.  I  have  never  heard 
such  an  outpouring  of  half-baked,  irre- 
sponsible iecond  guessing  as  has  been  going 
on  simultaneously  about  our  troubles  in 
Vietnam  and   North  Korea 

Never  have  so  many  said  so  much  with 
such  ilttle  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  bad  news  would 
provide  a  neld  day  fur  our  barroom  generals 
and  .admirals,  whether  they  are  members  of 
Congress,  television  pundits  or  Just  Plain 
Joe  and  Josephine   Doakes 

North  Korea's  piratical  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo  was  an  outrage  The  Vietcong  sui- 
cide raids  In  South  Vletn^,  iind  particu- 
larly the  attack  on  our  errroassy  In  Saigon, 
were  real  eyebrow-raisers 

For  Americans — iiny  Americans — not  to 
want  to  discuss  sensational  acts  which  the 
enemy  considers  to  be  triumphs  would  be 
less  than  human  Yet  to  err  Is  human,  too, 
and  that's  what  most  of  our  barroom  strat- 
egists have  been  doing 

Probably  the  commonest  mistake  they 
have  tjeen  miking  is  an  .issumptlon  I  have 
heard  from  many  quarters — that  this  na- 
tion was  caught  unaware  by  both  North 
Korea  ,i.'id  the  Vletcong.  It  is  an  (issump- 
ti.on  not  based  on  fact 

Both  Communist  actions  .succeeded  simply 
bef-use  there  Is  no  way  to  guard  .igalnst 
tot.*iIy  Irrational  acts  Every  possible  rea- 
sonable defense  precautions,  you  may  be 
sure,  have  been  and  \re  being  taken  In  both 
trouble  areas 

Thus.  In  S<juth  Korea,  we  have  50.000  men 
who  have  been  guarding  that  countrv  from 
Communist  aggression  ever  since  the  Reds 
signed  an  armistice  15  years  ago  with  their 
fingers  crossed  Our  troops,  however,  have 
never  been  able  to  halt  enemy  terror  raids 
.^ny  more  than  the  helpless  Pueblo  could 
resist  piracy. 

So  far  as  the  raids  in  South  V'letnam  are 
concerned,  here  again  there  was  no  possible 
effective  safeguard.  No  amount  of  police  and 
military  checkups  In  the  teeming,  open  city 
of  Saigon  ever  did  or  ever  could  halt  the  m- 
flltratlon  of  Vletcong  arms  and  members 

The  fact  Is  that  Gen  William  Westmore- 
land knew  that  terror  .-aids  were  imminent' 
as  part  of  an  all-out  enemy  offensive  now 
under  way.  Captured  Vletcong  orders  had 
spelled  out  all  but  the  details  Yet  nothing 
could  be  done  except  to  wait  for  the  attacks 
and  then  kill  the  terrorists. 

You  can't  stop  men  from  doing  sensa- 
tional things  In  a  war  if  they  .ire  willing  to 
iccept  siu-e  death  to  do  them  .\nd  you  cant 
stop  a  country  from  seizing  a  virtually-un- 
armed ship  when  that  country  Is  willing  to 
act  In  defiance  of  international  law. 

So,  I  submit,  anybody  who  says  we  have 
been  caught  with  our  pants  down  Is  simply 
in  error.  We  have  our  pants  on  tight  and  It 
is  the  ammunition  In  our  belt  which  even- 
tually will  win  the  Communist  showdowns, 
not  temporary  propaganda  victories  by  'he 
enemy. 

.All  this,  of  course.  I3  ignored  In  the  flood 
of  wild  talk  filling  the  halls  of  Congress,  our 
airwaves,  and  even  drowning  out  the  juke 
boxes  In  barrooms  Over  here  there  Is  a  guy 
who  says  we  ought  to  start  dropping  H- 
b<jmbs    Over  there  Is  one  who  says  we  have 


ni,ide  II. excusable  mistakes.  Behliul  the  bar, 
likely  as  not  some  Joker  saying  Washington 
isn't  telling  us  the  whole  truth 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
whole  truth  hasn't  been  told  and  It  simply 
can't  !>e  told  for  reasons  of  national  securltv. 
Our  country  Is  trying  In  many  delicate  ways 
to  achieve  peace  talks  In  Vietnam,  just  iis 
It  Is  inaneu\erlng  In  every  diplomatic  way 
possible  to  get  the  safe  release  of  -he  Pueblo's 
crew 

The  responsible,  hard-headed,  fully-m. 
formed  men  at  the  helm  of  ovir  sovernnient 
and  armed  forces  have  no  need  of  advice 
from  Irresponsible,  hot-headed  ,Tnd  Ill-in- 
formed outsiders  Even  the  most  --ensible  f 
our  laymen  are  unable  to  pass  judgment  on 
much  that  has  happened  because  the  full 
facts  are  unavailable 

Take  the  case  of  the  Pueblo  Ix)ts  of  people 
have  been  blaming  the  captain  for  losing  Ms 
ship  He  somehow  should  have  mannged  to 
prevent  a  \  essel  loaded  with  highly  ."^ecret 
equipment  from  l>elng  seized  by  the  Reds. 
Why  didn't  he  get  help  from  our  planes' 
Why  didn't  he  blow  the  ship  up?  And  m 
on. 

It  simply  liasn't  been  made  clear  what 
really  happened  In  the  seizure  At  the  si.me 
time  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  the  cap- 
tain took  all  prudent  meaiaires  .it  his  dls- 
posiil  to  protect  his  crew  and  his  serret 
ir.telUgence-gatherinir    eqiiipment 

He  certainly  couldn't  have  blown  up  his 
whole  ship  without  blowing  up  himself  .ind 
his  crew.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
basis  for  assuming  that  the  C-ommunlsts  got 
his  ship  intact  In  fact  there  is  every  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Reds  did  not  get  any  of 
the   Pueblo's   vital    equipment   Intact. 

Ml  naval  vessels  on  such  precarious  mis- 
sions as  the  Pueblo  have  stiinding  opera- 
tional orders  to  meet  any  foreseeable  emer- 
gency. Unquestlonablv  there  wa.s  such  ,:  plan 
by  which  the  really  secret  .ipp.iratus  .iboard 
would  be  destroyed  or  ret'.dere<t  inoperable  if 
it  was  in  Imminent  danger  of  enemy  cspture. 
Still,  even  here,  we  don't  really  know  Per- 
haps something  went  wTong  with  the  de- 
structive mechanism  If  .so  the  ship  actually 
may  have  been  taken  Intact  Such  a  thing 
happened  when  the  Russians  captured  our 
U-2  spy  plane. 

.Ml  I  have  been  trying  to  sav  here  is  that 
Americans  generallv  would  do  well  to  keep 
their  shirts  on  In  this  period  of  uncert;ilnty. 
It  is  very  tempting  for  irresponsible  citizens 
to  criticize  the  actions  of  responsible  nffl- 
eials   in  Washington. 

Let's  give  our  side  and  our  leaders  a  break 
With  less  wild  talk  and  more  patience. 
It  will  all  come  out  m  the  wash 
Who  knows?  Mavbe  we  wanted  the  Com- 
munists to  capture  the  Pueblo.  Maybe  it  was 
loaded  with  a  lot  of  outmoded  equipment  and 
a  lot  of  planted  false  information. 

If  this  f^ounds  crazy  to  you.  it's  still  no 
crazier  than  ,t  lot  of  talk  that's  been  going 
around  this  week. 


THE  ENEMV  IS  ON  THE  RUN'— 
UPD.^TING  GENERAL  CUSTER 

Mr.  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  the  eift 
of  .<;atire  is  not  only  rare,  but  for  a  mas- 
ter of  Its  employment  it  is  also  social 
commentary.  It  is  Washinsiton's  good 
fortune  to  have  among  us  a  man  who 
can,  and  docs,  puncture  pomposity  and 
leave  in  the  wake  of  his  humor  .some  of 
the  most  tellinc  barbs  to  be  found  on 
current  follies. 

We  have  been  treated  recently  to  the 
official  pronouncements  on  the  events  in 
Vietnam,  in  which  a  coordinatpd  attack 
has  fjuite  disrupted  Saigon.  Hue.  and  a 
host  of  provincial  capitals.  Yet  if  one 
were  to  rely  wholly  on  the  officials  ac- 
co'onts.  rather  than  on  reading  also  the 
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accounts  of  lepoiters  on  the  spot,  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  we — the 
United  .states  and  South  Vietnam — 
have  actually  wrung  a  victory  from  these 
attacks. 

.\rt  Buchwald  turned  his  satirical 
tongue-in-cheek  humor  to  the  grim 
facts  of  our  Vietnam  victory  in  a  most 
deva.stating  way  the  other  day.  Writing 
with  an  imaginaiy  date  line  of  June  27, 
187ii.  from  Little  Big  Horn.  Dakota,  he 
produces  an  interview  with  the  same 
kind  uf  optimism  about  General  Custer's 
"victory"  as  that  optimism  which  claims 
recent  events  in  Vietnam  a  victory. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  published  in  the 
Washin'.iton  Post  of  February  6,  1968,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"We  H.we  En?:my   on  the   Run."  Says 

Oener.m.  Custer  .m  Big  Horn 

iBy  Art  Buchwald* 

LiiTiE  Big  Horn,  Dakota.  June  27.  1876.^ 
Oen.  C'.ejrge  Arnistrontr  Custer  said  today 
ill  an  exclusive  interview  wltli  this  corre- 
spondent that  tlie  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn 
had  Just  turned  the  corner  ..nd  he  could 
now  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

"We  have  the  Sioux  on  the  run,"  Gen. 
Custer  told  me.  "Of  course,  we  still  have 
some  cleaning  up  to  do,  but  the  Redskins 
are  hurting  badly  and  It  -will  only  be  a  matter 
of  lime  before  they  <,'lve  In." 

"That's  good  news.  General.  Of  course, 
there  are  people  who  are  skeptical  about  the 
military  brlefinns  on  this  war  and  they  ques- 
•-.on  if  we're  ^'etting  the  entire  truth  as  to 
.'.hat  is  really   happening   here  " 

"I  Just  would  like  to  refer  you  to  these 
l.itest  ixidy  counts  The  Sioux  lost  5000  men 
■0  our  10(1  They  can't  hope  to  keep  up  this 
.iitrition  much  loncer.  We  know  for  a  fact 
.^loux  morale  is  low.  and  they  are  ready  to 
throw  in  the  towel" 

"Weil,  if  they're  hurting  so  badly,  Gen. 
Custer,  how  do  vou  explain  this  massive 
attack?" 

"It  a  desperation  move  ^n  the  part  of 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  last  death  rattle.  I  have 
here  captured  documents  which  show  that 
this  is  Phase  II  cf  Sitting  Bull's  plan  to 
v.rest  the  Black  Hills  from  the  Americans. 
All  he's  going  for  is  a  psychological  victory, 
but  the  truth  is  that  we  t.xpected  this  all 
ihe  lime  and  we're  not  surprised  by  it." 

"What  about  The  fact  that  19  "Indians 
managed  to  penetrate  your  headquarters? 
doesn't  that  look  bad?" 

"We  knew  all  along  they  planned  to  pene- 
•-rate  my  headquarters  at  the  Indian  lunar 
:;ew  year  The  !act  that  we  repul.sed  them 
alter  they  held  on  for  only  .-^ix  hours  is  an- 
'jther  example  of  how  badly  the  bioux  are 
fightint;.  Beside.-,,  they  never  did  get  into 
•he  sleepir.L'  qu  irtors  of  my  tent,  so  I  don't 
really  think  they  should  be  credited  with 
penetrating  my  headquarters." 

"You  i.eem  to  be  surrounded  at  the 
inoment.  General  " 

Obviously  the  enemy  idans  have  cone 
.iloul."  Gen,  Custer  .said.  "The  Sioux"  are 
iioping  to  win  a  bli;  victory  so  they'll  be  able 

•  )  have  .-omething  to  talk  about  at  the 
"..inference  table.  Look  at  this  latest  body 
rount.  We've  Just  killed  3000  more  Indians 
.aid  lost  50  of  our  men." 

"Then,    according    to    my    figuring,    Gen- 

•  ral,  yuu  have  only  50  men  left  " 

■Exactly.  They  can't  keep  up  this  pressure 
much  longer.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
•hat  their  hit-and-run  guerrilla  tactics 
haven't  worked,  so  they're  now  resorting  to 
mass  attacks  against  our  positions.  Thanks 
to  our  Interdiction  of  their  supply  lines,  they 
are  not  only  short  of  bows  and  arrows,  but 
,'unpowder  as  well." 


An  aide  came  m  and  handed  Gen.  Ctister 
a  sheet  of  paper.  "I  knew  it,"  the  CT<-neral 
said.  "The  latest  body  count  shov.-^  they  \e 
lost  2000  more  injuns  in  the  last  hour.  I'liey 
should  be  suing  for  peace  at  any  time." 

"How  many  did  we   lose.  General?  " 

"Our  losses  were  light.  We  only  lost  45 
men." 

"But  general,  that  means  you  have  only 
five  men  left,  including  yourself." 

"Look,  we  have  to  lose  .^ome  men.  hut 
we're  taking  all  precautions  to  keep  cair 
los.ses  to  a  minimum  Besides,  we  can  al- 
ways count  on  the  inendly  Indians  m  these 
hills  to  turn  against  the  Sioux  lur  startintr 
hostilities  during  the  Indian  lunar  new  year  " 

The  aide  stuijgered  back  m,  an  .irrow  :n 
his  chest.  He  handed  Gen.  Custer  the  i-lip 
of  paper  and  then  dropjjed  at  hi.-,  ieet 

"Well,  they  just  lost  500  more  And  we 
only  lost  four.  It  hxjks  as  if  they've  had  it." 

"But,  General,  that  means  \ou're  the  inly 
one  left." 

"Boy."  said  the  General,  "would  I  hale 
to  be  in  .Sioux  shoes  riijht  now." 


PIOUS  U.N,  ATTITUDE  ON  SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Recoud  a  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  on  February  11,  1968, 
the  column  being  entitled  "Pious  U,N. 
Attitude  on  South- West  Africa." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pious  U.N.  AxriTUUE  ('N  Soith-Wkst  Africa 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  1 

For  a  textbook  example  of  what  ails  the 
United  Nations  and  lends  the  weight  of 
moonbeams  to  its  awesome  resolutions,  it  is 
Instructive  to  consider  the  U.N.'s  record  in 
regard  to  South-West  Africa.  It  is  a  record 
of  futility,  hypocrisy,  and  blatant  disregard 
for  law. 

The  General  Assembly's  most  recent  reso- 
lution, adopted  on  January  27,  Is  fully  con- 
sistent with  all  that  has  gone  before  Watch- 
ing the  Assembly  in  action,  one  is  compelled 
to  remark  that  these  solemn  fellows  appar- 
ently take  themselves  seriously.  But  who  else 
does? 

The  January  resolution  begins  by  taking 
note  of  an  earlier  resolution  by  which  the 
General  Assembly  "terminated  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  South-West  Africa."  This  was 
in  October  of  1966,  nearly  16  months  ago.  It 
was  a  unilateral  action  on  the  .Assembly's 
part,  but  on  paper,  at  least,  it  appeared  to  be 
a  formal  order  to  South  Africa:  Get  out. 

Now,  organizations  that  would  be  taken 
;;eriously  ought  not  to  issue  orders  they  are 
incapable  of  enforcing.  As  events  jjroved,  the 
U.N.  was  utterly  incapable  ot  enforcing  this 
one.  In  June  of  19G7,  the  Assemblymen  de- 
nominated an  11-member  council  to  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  South-West  Africa  and  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  named  Constantin  Stav- 
ropoulos  as  Governor  General,  in  effect,  of 
the  country. 

"I'hat  was  the  last  anyone  lias  heard  of  the 
(  ouncil  or  of  Mr.  Stavropoulos  either.  South 
Africa  has  not  recognized  the  existence  of 
these  impotent  dignitaries  by  so  much  as  a 
flutter  of  Prilne  Minister  Vorster's  eyelid.  The 
U.N.  to  this  day  has  as  much  authority  over 
South-West  Africa  as  a  den  of  Cub  Scouts 
over  the  public  affairs  of  South  Chicago. 

Nevertheless,  the  Assembly's  January  reso- 
lution maintains  the  fiction.  The  resoltitlon  Is 
concerned  primarily  with  condemning  "the 
illegal  arrest,  deportation  and  trial  at  Pre- 
toria of  37  South-West  Africans,  as  a  flagrant 
violation  of  their  rights,"  The  Assembly  de- 
mands that  the  defendants  be  set  free. 

What  about  all  this?  The  35  persons  (not 
37)    who  were  put  on  trial  in  Pretoria  were 


arrested  list  sunmier  under  South  Africa's 
newly  enacted  Terrorism  Bill.  It  is  not  denied 
that  tl.ey  were  members  and  leaders  of  the 
South-West  Africa  Peoples  Organization 
(SWAPOl.  Neither  is  It  denied  that  SWAFO's 
purpose  IS  to  take  over  the  go\ernment  of 
South-West  Africa  by  whatever  means  are 
iiandy. 

Tlie  (k'ieiuiants  were  rliarged  in  a  41-page 
indictment  with  specir.c  acts  of  terrorism  mid 
innspiracy.  They  were  brought  to  Pretoria 
where  tiiey  v.ere  arraitmed  in  Auitust  before 
Mr.  Justice  Jo.seph  Francis  Ludorf  in  the 
Transvaal  Supreme  Court.  In  this  land  of 
apartheid,  lour  jf  .South  Africa's  most  dis- 
tinguished attorneys  were  nppointed  as  coun- 
sel fur  the  defense.  To  judge  ironi  the  record 
available  here  and  in  V.'ashinglon,  they 
lought  lor  their  clients  every  inch  of  the 
way.  The  trial  jjrot cedini.ts  were  ojjen  to  the 
public:  they  were  Ireely  reported  In  the  press. 
Evidence  against  the  defendants  was  over- 
■.vlielmiiig.  The  pro.s^cution  -produced  what 
the  court  described  as  a  "breath-taking  num- 
Ijer"  <  f  machine  ^un,---.  pi.st(,ls.  .iinmunition. 
•md  other  v,er.j)ons  that  had  been  seii-ed  m 
the  defi.'ndanu-,'  hands  It  was  sh(jwn  that  tlie 
defendunts  had  been  trained  in  tf^cliiilques 
f  'crrnri:m  in  Algeria,  Ghana,  Tanjcanla. 
.aid  Zambia,  under  the  tutelage  <.f  Chinese 
.iiid   Russian   Communu.ts. 

Documentary  evidence  was  iiurodiiced. 
linking  ti)e  defendants  to  a  '  w.ir  plan"  of 
May  10  1966  The  terrorists  intended  ti5  "blow 
lip  the  power  station  at  Windhoek."  They 
platted  to  attack  police  stations  at  other 
localities,  to  kill  white  .settlors,  and  to  de- 
stroy bridpes.  Other  .-vidcnce  (;f  vi.jjent  coii- 
.'^piracy  was  drawn  fiom  the  .'-WAPO  news- 
letter. 

No  f  ountry  on  earth  v,'ould  regard  such  uc- 
livit.cs  as  lawful.  In  most  of  Africa,  terrorists 
I  .lUglit  in  revolutionary  f  onsjjiracy  would  be 
thot  on  Mijht.  The  example  of  the  Congo 
comes  readily  to  mind.  But  South  Africa  pro- 
ceeded openly,  under  terms  of  its  own  1  .w 
111  the  end,  30  of  ihe  defendants  were  found 
iruUty  on  the  principal  charge:  three  were 
convicted  on  a  lesser  charge:  one  was 
acquitted:   one  remains  in  a  liospital. 

Has  the  General  Assembly  condemned  trial 
practices  In  the  Soviet  Union?  In  the  Cunpo? 
In  Algeria?  No.  indeed.  Here  the  rule  i.s  ob- 
.served  that  the  United  Nations  has  1:0  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  the  internal  liflairs  of 
any  state.  Where  .Africa  is  concerned,  the 
winds  of  piety  blow  only  to  the  .-^outh.  South 
.Africa  Will  survive,  but  the  U.N.,  if  it  persists 
m  Idle  bluster,  in  time  will  ijlow  itself  10 
impotent  bits. 


HISTORY  S  VERDICT  ON  US.  ACTION 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  column  by  Howard 
K.  Smith,  entitled  Hi.story's  Verdict  on 
U.S.  Action  in  Vietnam,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washiiigton  Sunday  Star  on 
February  11.  1968. 

There  bcmc  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

History's  Vl-rdict  on  U.S.  .Acti  )N  in 

Vir.TNAM 

(By  Howard  K  Smith 

History— KosviTin  said  in  Life  Maca/ine 
the  other  tiay — will  never  torgive  the  .Anvri- 
cans  what  they  are  doing  in  \'ietnam.  'I'hat 
simple  thought  is  a  mighty  one  To  many 
Americans  the  thought  of  eternal  damnaticjn 
in  the  conscience  of  posterity  is  not  iiierely 
a  thought;  it  is  the  guiding  thought  that 
cancels  reason  and  erodes  the  will  in  dealinc 
with  our  imperfect  little  world  So  it  deserves 
a  moment's  consideration. 

Experience  suggests  that  moral  condemna- 
tion is  a  kind  of  paper  tiger  Histcrv.  on 
examination,   appears   to  have   a   conscience 
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about  as  well  devplopcd  as  that  of  the  lower 
porlfora  One  wishes  it  otherwise,  hut  In 
fact  about  the  only  thing  history  refuses  to 
forgive    Is    failure 

When  in  1956  the  Russians  moved  Into 
rebe'lious  Huugiry  and  obliterated  the 
Hungarian  freedom  flghters  In  a  genercus 
blood-letting,  one  periodical  after  another 
said  iha'-  history  would  never  forglie  the 
Russians  or  the  native  puppets  who  urged 
them  to  fome  baclt  in 

Recently  I  finished  flne-tooth  combln?  all 
the  news  of  the  past  yeir  In  seven  period- 
icals. American  and  foreign.  There  was.  elev- 
en years  after  the  event  not  one  mention 
of  the  Hungarian  bloodbath  The  most 
prominent  mention  of  Hungary  was  the 
news  that  the  US.  had  elevated  that  na- 
tion's legation  In  W.ishington  to  the  status 
of  an  embas'v  Ajid  all  the  Western  nations 
were  malting  elaborate  efforts  to  Improve 
relari.ins  with  the  partners  of  the  crime — 
the  C  >mmunlst  rulers  of  both  Hungary  and 
Russia 

In  1^61.  public  figures  were  eiTuslve  with 
propheces  that  history  would  never  forgive 
the  Russians  and  U.brlcht  for  isolating  West 
Berlin  with  ,i  hideous  prison  wall.  The  news 
)f  1967  records  that  Ulbrlcht.  largely  due 
to  his  wall,  was  enjoying  prosperity,  and  he 
was  att.iinln>;  a  certain  respectability  as 
West  Germnns  for  the  tlrst  time  sought  to 
improve  contacts 

Amer.cans  are  paralyzed  with  worry  about 
sometlilng  that  does  not  really  exist  We 
are  like  Thomas  Hardy's  Jude.  who  suf- 
fered tortures  of  consc.euce  each  time  he 
stepped  on  an  insect  He  was  thus  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  pain  that  ended  in  awful 
death  f  :r  himself  and  f^r  those  he  loved 
and  sought  to  protect. 

The  outslzed  American  conscience  Is  tak- 
ing Its  most  iiwtul  beating  in  Vietnam.  The 
reasons  are  clear.  The  enemy  has  perfected 
a  form  of  warfare  which  in  fact  amotints  to 
hiding  behind  the  civilian  population.  Each 
day  at  cocktail  time,  we  are  treated  on  tele- 
vision to  a  one-eyed  view  of  what  goes  on: 
Americans  sh'X)tlng.  killing  and  occasionally 
burning  down  a  village.  Occasionally,  but 
very  rarelv  some  over'vrought  American  sol- 
dier will  actually  commit  an  atrocity,  and 
there  is  a  omplete  pictorial  record  of  It  in 
the  next  c'.a*  s  world  press. 

That  vlslim  of  the  war  is  in  tact  a  huge 
He  There  Is  only  an  occasional  perfunctory 
word  and  no  pictorial  record  whatever  of  the 
•"■sentlal  trtuh:  that  the  enemy's  war  Is  a 
V.I3C.  carefully  planned,  thoroughly  latended 
atrocltv. 

The  Amcrlcau  elTcrt  Is  in  fact  amazingly 
humane  in  the  clrctimsiances.  Why  do  the 
Viet  Cong  regularly  raid  C  i:^  -held  .ireas  vi 
Vietnam,  but  avoid  those  held  by  the  South 
Kirean-s'  Th»»  answer  Is  that  the  South 
K'-reans  meet  the  Viet  Cong  with  a  certain 
ro\it;h  reciprocity.  The  areas  long  held  by  the 
South  K  reans.  in  Blnh  Dlnh  province,  have 
the  b€ii  pacihcaticn  record  in  the  country. 
Harrison  Salisbury's  loaded  reporting  rrom 
Hanoi  last  vear  revealed  things  he  may  not 
have  intended.  Among  other  things  he  con- 
veyed the  Communist  allegation  that  m  100 
raids  on  the  Important  town  of  Nam  Dlnh 
our  bombs  killed  89  civilians.  To  ",lve  mean- 
ing to  those  figures  one  must  recall  that  In 
World  War  Two  in  a  single  raid  in  Hamburg, 
bomber^  killed  20.000  civilians  Obviously  our 
attacks  on  the  vital  nude  of  Nam  Dlnh  were 
carried  out  with  a  care  unprecedented  In 
warfare. 

The  conscience-stricken  need  to  recall  that 
in  'he  ton.;  cold  war,  the  U  S  has  never  once 
taken  the  Initiative  in  a  ccntllct  We  have 
defended  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Berlin.  Cuba 
and  K'jrta.  as  wo  are  doinj;  in  Vietnam  In 
each  ca.se,  we  were  ready  to  slop  defending 
whenever  the  enemy  would  stop  aggresMng. 
It  Is  cle.^r  where  i;ullt  has  consistently 
lodged.  Given  our  good  moral  record,  history 
has  a  simple  imperative  ftr  President  John- 
iKtn    Don't  lose 


H  \NOI S  TRUMP  CARD 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Viminla.  Mr  Pre.s- 
ident.  I  call  attention  to  a  very  intere.st- 
Inir  and  iiifonnathe  article  by  Richard 
Critchn»:'ld.  which  appeared  in  the 
WashiiKtton  Sunday  Star  of  Fcbruar>' 
11.  1968  Mr  Ciitchfuld  ha.'s  recently 
returned  to  Washington  after  .^pending 
3' 2  years  in  Vietnam  lor  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  The  article  is  entitled  Hanoi's 
Trump  Card:  Fomentint;  Internal 
Stiife." 

I  commend  Mr.  Critrhfleld's  article  to 
my  collca«;ues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Rech.id. 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  s    lRe?.ip  C.\rd:    PoMtNTiNC   Imernm 

Strht: 

i.By   Richard    Crltchfleldi 

Much  more  light  has  been  shed  the  p.ist 
two  weeks  on  what  the  men  In  Hanoi  have 
described  since  1986  .is  their  most  "clever 
tactic"  against  the  United  Slates. 

This  has  been  the  skillful  application  for 
the  last  five  years  of  the  Leninist  principle 
of  "exploiting  internal  contr.idlctlons  in  the 
enemy  camp  '  It  is  the  key  to  Hanoi's  cur- 
rent strategy  of  terrorist  commando  raids 
in  the  cities,  massive  military  pressure  at 
Khe  Sanh  and  the  DMZ  and  an  Intense 
worldwide  Communist  peace  offensive.  The 
aim  is  to  end  the  war  on  terms  allowing  the 
letral  existence  of  a  Communlst-Ied  popular 
front  movement  m  3outh  Vietnam  while 
preventing  the  South  Vietnamese  non-Com- 
munist majority  from  creating  an  organized 
political  base  themselves  to  rival  the  Com- 
munist one. 

Without  such  a  base,  it  is  naturally  impos- 
sible for  the  many  in  South  Vietnam,  even 
when  supported  by  the  United  States  and 
other  allies,  to  achieve  a  flnal  political  vic- 
tory over  the  few. 

The  United  States  might  conceivably  win 
i  temporary  military  victory.  But  without 
an  Indigenous  non-Communist  political  base 
this  Would  leave  almost  every  single  Internal 
problem  unsolved,  most  important  il)  in- 
equitable land  distribution,  (2)  the  break- 
down of  rule  of  law  and  i3)  the  collapse  of 
an  effective  rural  administration.  Unreme- 
died grievances  would  In  turn  allow  a  new 
popular  front  to  come  to  power  ostensibly 
through  legal  .md  poliilcal  means,  fupported 
by  covert  Communist  direction,  intimidation 
and  skillful  manipulation  of  individual 
ambition. 

UEFINE.T       IN        1966 

rh-.'  Hanoi  lender,  hip  first  publicly  t'.c.'meU 
and  described  this  tactic  in  mid-l&6C  lt\  a 
do!«nse  cf  its  policies  from  Communiii  Chi- 
:icse  1  ruiiltin. 

\t  that  time  n  growing  ir.imbcr  of  Western 
scholar;;  r^n  Southeast  Asia  were  re-aching 
the  conclusion  that  Vietnam  was  not.  after 
.-!ll.  a  teatbed  for  "People's  Revolutionary 
War'  on  the  classic  Mr.o  Tfe-iun?  motlci 
Do;igl?.'  Pike  ronc-luded  in  his  borjk,  "Viet 
Con?.  ■  that  the  Hanoi  leaders  were  a  cynical 
■"."vlliance"  rather  than  fnnatlc  'philosophi- 
cal" Communists  Sir  Robert  Thtmpion,  the 
British  expert,  wrote  ;n  "Dcieating  C'ln- 
mi'nist  Insur.jenc), "  thai  H.inol  had  not  been 
.viigir.g  n  "Peiiple's  V»'r.r  '  but  instead,  used 
this  "revolullonary  form  of  wiirlare"  to  '  en- 
.ible  a  very  sm«ll  ruthlejs  minority  to  gain 
c  ■•ntrot  over  the  jjeople  " 

Retired  U  S  Marine  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  B. 
Grittith.  like  Thompson,  one  of  the  sharpest 
crltlrs  of  US  policy  In  Vlelnum,  noted  In 
mid-1966,  thai  "Peking  ha.s  fcr  !.exeral  years 
inilsted  thai  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  a 
Pe<.<ple'.s  War'  and  thai  the  ouLcome  i  which 
she  sees  as  .issiired*  will  \alidate  Lin  Plao's 
thesis."    This    thesis    was    the    expression    of 


Fcbnuirij  iJf,  vjc^s 

China's  strategic  doctrine  of  September.  196r, 
in  which  Lin  predicted  the  iiulustriali/cl 
West  would  be  inevitably  i-solated  ;nid  cap- 
tured by  the  Asian.  African  and  Ijitln  Ameri- 
can revolution  ,ry  frrces. 

During  this  same  period  Prof.  Donald 
Zagorla  of  Columbia  Ltniverslty  noterl,  "Thr 
.ingle  most  Important  i-lement  in  the  ad- 
iance  of  cimmunlsm  in  Vietnam,  as  in  China 
itself,  was  that  a  local  Communist  partv  cup- 
I  ored  a  natlonali!>t  movement  during  and 
.ifter  World  War  II  in  the  course  of  a  ii,i- 
Uonal  struggle  against  a  foreign  Invader" 
Second,  said  Zagorla.  was  that  the  natlon- 
.illst  oppo:  ition  in  Vietnam  was  "divided" 
.md  "without  eCeclive  organ!::atlon  ai  t>ir 
r.ce-rools  level." 

Gt-ERRILLA    TACTICS 

Although  Western  scholarship  rienled  Viet- 
nam was  a  classic  Maoist  "Peoplp's  War " 
rrkln*-'  continued  to  Insist  It  was:  in  19»)'; 
.md  early  1967.  Mao's  theories  on  revoliitli  n 
nnd  guerrilla  war  become  s.Tcred  writ  in 
China  during  the  struggle  between  Maoists 
and  "revisionists"  in  the  Great  Proletarlati 
Cultural  Revolution 

In  Maoist  warfare,  the  soUliors  vre  tirawii 
from  ih3  supporting  masses  of  the  ])ea.iam  • 
r.round  them,  so  that  they  may  move  flexibly 
and  secretly  in  their  own  familiar  element 
as  a  tish  swims  in  water  The  revtlutlon 
must  come  from  the  people,  and  the  revo- 
lutlonarv  must  therefore  be  .'=elf-rcllant  not 
heavily  dependent  on  forelfrn  help  Moreover 
•Ince  a  people's  war  must  usually  be  fought 
by  Hghtly-armed  Ruerrlllas  against  reeul.ir 
irrny  units  with  modern  weapons  and  .iir 
."-upport.  their  creed  must  be  that  man  iii 
the  mass  beats  the  machlnegun. 

From  1959.  the  year  the  ;  rnied  Viet  Con.- 
insurgency  began  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  uni.l 
late  1964.  when  reglment-slzed  Viet  Ci)nB 
units  began  defeating  the  South  VletnameM 
army  piecemeal,  the  North  Vietnamese  ap- 
peared to  be  earnest  subscribers  to  the?.- 
tenets.  According  to  the  famous  26-pai'''> 
letter  :rcm  Le  Duan.  North  Vietnam's  part. 
lirst  secretary,  which  was  captured  in  earl' 
1967.  Peking  wanted  Hanoi  to  bog  down  thf 
onemy  for  many  years,  possibly  seven,  unt  : 
China  was  strong  enough  to  launch  an  arme^i 
offensive  action  in  its  support. 

Hanoi's  first  visible  departure  from  Maoltt 
principles  occurred  in  c.Trly  1965  v.-hen  ther- 
were  tower  than  20.000  Americans  in  .; 
nearly-defeated  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  threw 
regular  North  Vietnamese  units  into  the 
battle  both  in  expectation  of  a  c;uick  killiii.: 
and  to  ensure  Hanoi's  control  over  the  south- 
ern Viet  Cong  at  the  moment  of  victory  in 
Saigon. 

HANOI'S    PRINXIPLE 

Peking  bitterly  disapproved.  Only  a  clas- 
leal.  Kng-drawn-out  gucrrlll.i  cr.mialgn 
would  produce  a  vindication  of  JIao's  thesi.- 
The  bigger  and  more  conventional  war  led 
to  the  commitment  of  .American  forces  and 
Hanoi's  growing  dependence  ..n  the  Soviet 
Union  for  mcd:-rn  scientific  weapons. 

The  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi  appeared 
to  calculate  quite  incorrectly  that  Presiden- 
Johnson  would  never  commit  Americaii 
troops  fcr  tear  of  International  and  Ameri- 
can opinion. 

In  ;inswer  to  Peking.  Le  Duan — who  haci 
the  functions  oi  a  Rusk.  McNamnra  and  CIA 
Director  all  rolled  into  one — declared  in 
Hanoi  in  July.  1966.  that  while  man  in  tho 
mas  was  important  so  wr.3  teciinology 
Besides,  said  Le  Duan.  in  thc'r  struggle 
.igainst  the  Americans,  the  North  Vietnamese 
had  "evolved  unique  tacltcal  methods"  which 
ena'oled  a  smaJl  force  to  attack  a  blj  one. 

Le  Duan  spelled  this  out  in  the  September. 
1966,  issue  of  Hoc  Tap.  North  Vietnam ; 
most  authcritatlve  party  journal,  in  which 
he  declared  Hanoi's  Ideological  independence 
from  both  Peking  and  Moscow.  "While 
(soviet)  revisionism  is  the  nriiiclpal  danger," 
he  wrote,  "with  (Chinese)  dogmatism,  the 
revolution  will  fail." 
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I-OLIOWED    LENIN 

Instead,  said  Le  Duan.  North  Vietnam  had 
worked  out  it.s  own  clever  tactic."  drawn 
directly  by  the  teachings  of  Lenin.  He  cited 
Ho  Ciii  Minh's  jxjIicv  of  tuunding  a  jxjpular 
front  with  the  anti-Prrnch  nationalists  from 
1936  to  1939  He  also  lusted  the  Vi-'t  Mlnh 
front  durint!  the  Indochina  war.  ilie  Lien 
Viet— or  Fattierl.iiid  Froi-.i  that  today  rules 
the  north,  and  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
lis  the  Viet  Con;i;'s  political  arm  in  the 
soutli.  especially  the  NLF's  "policy  of  up- 
holding the  mottoes  of  mdeijendence,  de- 
mocracy, peace  and  neutrplity  and  so  forth" 
MS  "typical  examples  of  the  clever  uppllca- 
t.on"  of  Lenin's  iirinclple. 

He  then  ((uoted  the  relevant  pa.ssage  from 
l.cnln's  works:  "It  is  possible  to  defeat  a 
stronger  enemy  only  through  .  .  .  taking  ad- 
•, .  ntiige  very  minutely,  very  titt^ntively.  very 
r..refully  and  very  cleverly  to  any  rift,  even 
t'le  smallest,  among  the  enemy;  any  con- 
tr.idiction.  even  the  sninllest  one.  among  .  .  . 
the  interests  of  v.';rious  bourgeois  groups 
and  factions  In  each  country." 

Le  Duan  boasted : 

■'It  united  with  anyone  who  could  be 
united,  won  over  anyone  who  could  be  won 
over,  neutralized  .-^.nvone  who  could  be  neu- 
tr.  lizcd.  compl'-tely  i^filnted  the  imperialists 
..nd  their  m.i.^t  dangerrus  lackeys  and  con- 
centrated the  .--warheads  nf  the  attacks  on 
them  to  ovcrthow  them." 

Le  Du;in  int^-iKled  tliis  ns  a  rebuttal  to 
Chliie.se  criticl.=:m.  Peking's  reply  came  back 
dogmatically.  "Acthig  contrary  to  Mao's 
theory  v.-ill  only  lead  to  defeat." 

Le  Duan  had  revc.iled  the  principle  that 
provided  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
leadcrshli)  v.'ith  its  blueprint  for  victory  in 
South  X'letnani:  to  txpllcit  internal  con- 
traditions  111  the  enemy  camp  to  keep  him 
v.'eak,  divided,  and  unable  to  form  a  rival 
political  base. 

The  greatest  contradiction  in  South  Vlct- 
n.am  was  the  deeply  ingrained  regionalism 
that  already  divided  its  society. 

In  all  its  history.  Vietnam  had  been  unl1>ed 
I'-tier  a  iuncle  national  itovprnment  for  less 
tli.in  60  years,  under  the  Emperor  Gia  Long 
ill  the  early  19th  century  From  111  B.C.  until 
tae  9th  century.  Vietnam  was  a  colony  of 
China.  In  1630.  the  Nguyen  dynasty  cf  the 
south  built  two  huge  walls  across  the  plains 
cf  Quani;  Tri  just  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
present  Dr/Z  to  l.cep  (..ut  the  northern  feudal 
Tr'.nh  warlords  for  150  years.  T'oe  French  in 
1384  divided  Vietnam  into  the  colony  of 
C'jchin  China  (Saigon  and  the  Mekong 
D'lta).  the  semi-autonomous  kingdom  of 
Atmam  with  its  capital  at  Hue.  and  the  self- 
governing  protect*irate  of  Tonkin  (Hanoi 
Mid  the  Red  River  Dclt.i.i  Each  had  a  dif- 
fi?rent  consttut::>n  .ind  the  s^rowth  of  Viet- 
ramese  nationalism  thus  differed  between 
'}ie  conspir.Tcy,  anarchy  and  revolutionary 
fervor  of  Tonkin  and  the  erowth  of  religious 
sect-s  and  conventional  Western-style  politics 
l:i  Cochin  China. 

CL.M.MED  rocmx  C  IIINA 

At  the  end  cf  World  War  II  in  1945.  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  then  an  unknown  ncitiitor.  seized 
Hanoi  with  a  small  band  o:  lei'ow  Commu- 
I  ists  and  declared  the  Democratic  liepubllc 
r:  Vietn.im.  The  French  ^vcre  willing  to 
recognize  no'.s  covernment  as  an  rutono- 
ninus  republic  wuhin  a  French  union  of 
all  five  former  Indcx-hlnese  states. 

Ho  Insisted  on  laying  claim  to  rice-rich 
Ci^hln  China.  r?gardle.?s  of  the  wishes  of 
trie  Coohin-chincfe.  Talks  broke  down  in  1947 
.  nd  the  21 -year-war  began. 

Wlien  Vietnam  v^•as  partitioned  in  half  by 
*".e  1954  Geneva  accords,  its  [.-opulation  was 
(iivided  into  the  native  Corhinchlnese  ma- 
J  >ritv.  the  Annamite  inhabitants  of  the 
S-Hithcrn  half  of  Vr.c  eld  kincdom  and  around 
600.000  mostly  Catholic  Tonklnese  who  had 
f.cd  the  north  as  refuitees.  Aside  from  this 
regional  contradiction,  there  was  a  religious 


one:  Ngo  Dien  Diem,  the  first  president,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  while  most  ol  the  .South 
Vietnamese  were  Confucian  ancestor  wor- 
shipers, although  there  were  large  minorities 
of  Catholics.  Buddhist;.  Montipnard  tnba! 
anlmlsta.  Protestants,  Muflenis  and  the  re- 
gionally-strong Cao  Uai  and  lloa  Hao  leudal 
t.ects. 

Hanoi  first  applied  Lenin's  principle  of  ex- 
ploiting Internal  contradictions  in  early  irt63. 
after  years  of  patient  preparation.  Ita  main 
instrument  was  a  Buddlilst  from  ihe  iiortli- 
ern  half  of  divided  Ann.mi.  Tri  Quang.  Ar  ;' 
boy  he  was  schooled  in  Hue  under  the  tuto- 
lage  of  a  Marxist  monk  v.lio  today  runs 
Hanoi's  puppet  church,  irair.ed  in  .Marxist- 
Leninist  agit-prop  techniques  m  Hanoi  in 
1946  and  1947.  spent  several  y^ars  m  the 
countryside  with  Viet  Mlnh  L'uerrilla  forces. 
made  periodic  trips  north  imtil  1959  and  then 
established  himself  as  a  Buddhist  K-ader  in 
Hue.  He  was  Joined  there  by  two  fellow  ex- 
Viet  Minh  he  had  known  in  the  late  1940s 
Nguyen  Dang,  who  by  1963  '..as  the  loral 
province  chief  and  Hoan'T  Trong  Ba,  who 
had  become  a  close  personal  advisor  of  Dieni'.s 
brother,  Can,  the  governor  of  Hue. 

On  May  8.  1963.  these  three  carefully  or- 
chestrated an  incident  in  which  it  appeared 
Diem's  troops  h.ad  fired  into  a  Buddhist  dem- 
onstration protesting  alleged  "rcln/ious  jicr- 
secution." 

Desipte  emphatic  denials  o.'  any  evidence 
of  religious  persecution  irom  Aniha-sador 
Frederick  Nolting.  CIA  Chief  John  Richard- 
son and  Diem'f  nritish  ad'isor,  .sir  Hobert 
Thompson,  all  of  them  ■,  eteran  ob.=erveis  in 
Vietnam.  Tri  Quang's  propasand.i  apivaratu':. 
especially  after  seven  Buddhist  ",=elf-ininio- 
lations."  managed  to  convince  the  world 
.ludience. 

kennfdy's  comment 

In  Keplember.  1963.  President  Kennedy  told 
,1  CBS  television  interviewer  he  felt  the  "re- 
pression" of  Buddhists  by  Diem  was  "very 
unwise."  Kennedy  said  he  felt  the  .Soutli 
Vietnamese  government  could  cnly  win  pop- 
ular support  if  there  were  "chances  in  nol'cy 
and  perhaps  with  personne!"  .'\lthough  from 
May  to  September,  perhaps  as  many  as  V5 
i^ercent  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  l^ao 
no  inkling  what  was  happening  at  the  polil- 
ioal  center.  Kennedy's  v.ordr.  v. ire  like  a  crren 
lir;ht  to  the  commanders  c>f  the  big  .Amer- 
ican-created Vietnamese  army,  v.hich  in- 
creasingly held  effective  power. 

In  response  to  the  itart  of  the  Viot  Cone 
insurgency  in  the  Mekong  Delta  in  1059.  Diem 
had  launched  a  strategic  liamlet  program 
which  he  realized  could  build  up  in  the 
peasantry  a  base  cf  political  support  to 
lounterbalance  the  large  araiy.  Both  tlic 
rro^/ram  and  this  ellort  to  create  a  political 
iiase  by  rooting  the  Saigon  government  in 
the  peasant  and  the  land.  coUapsed  v.-ith  the 
Diem  regime. 

Diem  had  lasted  nine  ;. oars.  Ncav  Gen. 
Duong  Von  Minh  fell  in  three  nionth':: 
Harvard-trained  banker  Nguyen  Xuan  Oaiih. 
.'ix  days;  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  ciitht  months: 
Tran  Van  Huong,  the  only  C'„'hinchine.-c 
civilian  of  the  lot.  three  month.=^.  tlien  Klinrh 
again  for  30  days:  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat  lor  tive 
months  and  finally  J-lfruyen  Cao  Ky  for  27 
luonths. 

i.EADEnsHiP  c  n.\Nf;t:D 
Durinfr  most  of  this  turbulence,  the  inrij-  r 
coutraaiction  was  the  conflict  l^etwrcn  the 
popular  desire  fcr  an  indicencus  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  reali?ation  that  only  tlie 
Vietnamese  army  had  elfective  oov.cr. 

In  February.  19G5.  for  the  first  time  Iti 
Cochin  China's  history,  power  in  .Saigon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  r.  Email  f:rouD  r  t  Tcnkinese. 
r.r5:t  under  Quat.  then  Ky  and  Thieu. 

In  a  short  time,  a  dozen  y-.tmc  Tonklnese 
military  tfficers.  most  oi  them  Ncuyen  Cao 
Ky's  high  school  classmates  from  North  Viet- 
nam's Son  Tay  Province  near  Hanoi  and  fel- 
low   alumni   of    the    first    Vietna.nacse    .'Vrmy 


reserve  officers'  class  in  1952.  held  all  the  key 
levers  of  power  in  Saigon. 

Bui  their  niono]H)ly  of  jjower  In  Saltton  cre- 
ated an  ultimate  mterr.al  contradiction; 
while  tlie  United  .States'  st.Ued  aim  of  light- 
ma  in  Vietnam  was  to  allow  the  South  Viet- 
luimeso.  tho  vast  majority  of  whom  were 
Cochiiu-hlne.se.  the  rl;.'ht  to  choose  ihelr  own 
!;overnnietu.  iliis  go\'prnnipiit  had  ia  fact 
1  oine  to  be  dominated  by  ihc  Tonklnese  they 
had   fought   hundreds  of   years   i  .   resist. 

Moreover,  the  continuation  of  this  Ton- 
kine.-e  ]jolitical  domination — embodied  as  it 
was  in  a  small  niilitaristio  lactiuii  of  soldiers 
who  controlled  the  army-  w.ts  liV-jhly  de- 
liendent  en  a  continuation  t  f  the  IjIu  military 
v.ar.  including  the  air  war  ai'aln.'-.t  North 
Vietnam.  .Success  in  ]>acili(ntj:iu  and  social 
reiorni.  which,  .-s  Dicm  realized,  would  create 
a  rival  [lOwer  l.nifo  ainont'  i!io  peasantry. 
would  ]  11!    i!ie  Tl'nl•.lnl•^  .■  >  m   .1   business. 

1  a  ■  N  K  F  R '  S   -. :  .A.  N  » :  1 "  V  K  R 

Tl.ls  inntr,luictl..ii  f  ould  liave  bt  c  n  elim- 
inated in  Ihe  S"i)tember.  1907.  pre.iflenl  lal 
and  parliamentary  election.  The  Tonklnese 
were  a.ware  of  their  vnlnernbility  and  Mar- 
.-hal  Ky  stepped  out  of  the  race  in  lavir  of 
tlic  junta  ch-airnian.  Gen,  Nf  uyen  Van  Thieu, 
a  native  .'-louth  Vlctnanie--f  irom  the  south- 
i  rnmost  tip  .-  f  Annain. 

.'Embassador  Kllswonh  Bunker  rncofiiized 
that  while  the  northern-dominated  military 
leadership  held  elfective  power,  and  would 
probably  win  the  election,  it  was  essential 
that  a  cenuinely  jiopular  Cochlncliinese.  in 
this  case,  ioniier  Premier  Tran  Van  Huoni/.  be 
Ijrought  into  a  i.-overnment  oi  national  coali- 
tion. 10  break  the  Tonklnese  p.ower  monopoly, 
-At  lirst,  newly-elected  President  7'hleu  al- 
lied himself  with  Bunker,  but  Thieu  later 
capitulated  to  the  Tonklnese.  who  still  re- 
tained the  key  levers  of  pov.er  and  were  !•!- 
lowed  to  choose  an  obfcure.  pliable  south- 
erner ns  t-heir  premier. 

Fortunately.  President  Tiiieu  has  the  coii- 
stitntional  jjower  to  remedy  this  situation 
and  force  the  Tonklnese  to  share  power  with 
the  Cochinchinese  on  a  proportional  basis. 
Th's  week  both  the  United  States  and  Co- 
chinchinese leaders  a.re  bringing  intense 
pressure  on  Thieu  to  do  so.  .Ml  that  is  re- 
cjuired  i-.  a  reshuffle  of  the  cabinet  and  mili- 
tary command,  not  a  change  of  government. 
Two  of  t'lp  cmht  ino.';t  powerftd  U'onklnese 
roldicrs  'i.ive  already  resigned  their  posts  in 
recent   weeks. 

Il  i-,  obvioi!s  that  .;  pr'idonilrately  Cochin- 
eliinese  government  in  Saicon  willing  to 
undertake  dramatic  social  reform  could  alter 
The  nature  of  the  war  almo:,t  overnlelit.  .'^s 
the  late  Cocliinchinese  leader.  Tran  Van  Van 
*old  me  Just  two  weeks  before  l.c  was  shot 
to  death  m  Saigon  in  December  1966:  "With- 
out a  southern  civil  government  Salmon  r;in 
never  rally  the  vast  population  of  f-ic  Me- 
kong Delta  to  the  ami-Communl:  t  side.  In 
the  iiresent  sitiiation.  calls  for  national  unity 
a.ro  but  an  echo  in  the  de^f  rt  and  v.-e  are  driv- 
ing the  souti.ern  mass-es  into  tlic  arms  of  the 
Vl"t  Cong." 

Gen.  V.'illiam  C.  Westmoreland,  tho  U.S. 
commander  in  Vietnam.  Is  also  ncutely  con- 
.'■cious  i;f  this  regional  contradiction.  "North 
Vietnamese  are  not  welconed  by  the  Viet 
Cong  in  the  Mekong  Delta,"  he  told  a  press 
briefing  a  lew  months  afo.  "IfE  the  same 
situation  as  in  our  country  durin!?  the  Civil 
War;  Yankees  were  not  welcomed  i.i  .A'.ibnma 
and  Gcoreia." 

Hanoi's  main  jiresent  strategy  [.enters  on 
exploiting  this  contraulctlon  and  itr  appeals 
are  now  primarily  directed  to  iiie  politic  ally 
alienr,t,"d  and  disinherited  Cochinchinese 
and  Tonklnese  Catholics—  especially  the  odu- 
citcd  middle  class. 

Last   September.   Hanoi   announced   a   new 
liberalized  NI.F  jtrorram.  '  nphoidir.c."  as  L* 
Duan  put  it  in  his  1905  .apolojia.  "the  mottoes 
f  independence,  democracy,  peace  and  neu- 
trality and  £0  loith." 

This  was  an  apparent  failure.  On  J.muury 
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31  at  the  height  of  Hiitiors  call  for  a  "({eneral 

upn5iiii(5'  the  Viet  C'->n«!'3  cl:indestine  Libera- 
tion Radio  announced  the  formation  of  a 
new  .ind  fifth  popular  front  movement  called 
the  Alliance  of  National  and  Peace  Forces  " 
It  too  appears  aimed  primarily  at  the  Cath- 
olic and  Cochlnchliiese  middle  class  and 
claims  its  members  include  'many  Intel- 
lectual flifiires.  industrialists  and  representa- 
nvps  of  n^any  political  parties  ind  religions  '" 
(Whether  or  not  Hanoi  really  went  all  out 
this  time  for  a  popular  uprising"  remains 
m  doubt,  since  it  chose  not  to  surface  its 
lari?e   political    undergroimd    In   Sal(?on  » 

While  this  new  front  would  seem  to  have 
no  more  chance  of  succeeding  than  the  NLP. 
there  is  one  difference 

MARTIM     LAW    LIMITED 

Under  the  new  April  1.  1967.  Constitution. 
President  Thleu  c.in  declare  martial  law  for 
jnly  12  cl.iys.  when  It  Is  then  subject  to  par- 
liamentary review 

Moreover,  the  constitution  makes  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  ultimate  re- 
pository of  South  Vietnamese  sovereignty. 
The  Senate  and  House  and  not  the  President 
are  constitutionally  given  power  to  "decide 
about  holding  peace  talks  "  While  the  Sen- 
ate Is  heavily  Catholic  and  conservative 
1  althousftrlts  60  members  include  at  least  six 
known  Communist  sympathizers)  It  can  veto 
legislation  Initiated  In  the  House  but  the 
House  can  override  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
giving  it.  legally,  the  flnal  say  on  making 
pe,\ce 

At  least  25  I'f  the  117  House  members  were 
leaders  In  the  1966  Buddhlst-led  civil  in- 
surrection ,»nd  have  been  loyal  to  Trl  Quang 
in  the  past  Trl  Quang.  since  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  using  his  pagoda  as  a  Viet  Cong 
military  command  center  last  week,  seems 
sufficiently  discredited,  but  like  Sherlock 
Holmes'  Prof  Mi^rlarlty.  he  has  .ilwa\-s  been 
.ible  to  make  .i  comeback 

But  the  kev  figure  In  the  House  is  Prof 
Ho  Huu  Tuong.  .i  veteran  Marxist  with  the 
reputation  is  a  Trotskylte.  Last  winter,  'ust 
liter  the  Red  Guards  stormed  the  Rtissian 
Embassy  ;n  Peking  and  It  looked  like  a  flnal 
Smo-Soviet  break  was  imminent.  Prof  T'.iung 
c.illed  me  to  ^ils  house 

HANOI'S    TERMS 

Ho  descrlbe>1  what  he  claimed  were  Hanoi's 
peace  terms  .\s  a  bargaining  point,  he  said, 
Hanoi  would  demand  a  coalition  government. 
cabinet  posts  for  JihF  leaders  and  a  military 
guarantee  of  safety  from  the  United  States. 

What  Hanoi  really  wanted,  he  went  on. 
was  to  get  President  Johnson  to  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  a.  legal  covertly  Communlst- 
led  popular  front  movement  in  exchange  for 
a  neutralist.  non-Communist  South  Vietnam. 
He  ^aid  the  fighting  would  oease.  the  South 
Vietnamese  Communist  party  be  disbanded 
ind  the  NLF  dissolved.  This  new  front  would 
!ie  called  'The  Alliance  of  National  Force." 
■Afilch  could  also  be  translated  as  The 
United  Nation  Alliance  of  the  People"  Prot. 
Tuong  was  elected  to  the  House  last  October 
by  the  second  highest  plurality  in  Saigon, 
and  has  been   Its  must   dominant   figure. 

I  took  Hanoi's  terms  to  Edward  Lunsdale. 
the  American  oounter-lni.urgency  veteran  In 
Saigon,  who  exploded  Nobody  understands 
'.his  problem  Washington  doesn't  Diem 
dldn  t  You  don't  Land  rt-iorm  Is  a  gimmick 
The  military  side  is  a  gimmick  It's  funda- 
mentally a  question  of  forming  a  military 
base.  Now  these  boys  come  driving  right  down 
the  avenue  They  know  all  right  " 

A  few  weeks  later  China  and  Russia 
stepped  back  from  a  break  and  all  mention 
of  the  .Alliance"  was  dropped.  The  question 
Just  ahead  is  whether  La  Duan  can  pull  off 
in  the  South  Vietnamese  parliament  what  he 
h.us  railed  to  do  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  what  the  United  States  and  Pres- 
ident Thleu  can  do  to  restore  to  the  people 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  government. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRDof  Wi-st  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 

deiU.  is  tlieie  turiher  niornitig  busine.ss? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 

Is   there    liirther   niorning    iHi.siiiess'?    If 

not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


INTERFEHKNCK  \VI  I  H  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  aslc  unanimous  fon.sent  that  the 
Seriate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No   705    H  R    1^516 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Cllkk  Cal- 
endar No.  705  HR  25161.  a  bill  to 
pi-escribe  jienalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation  and  for  other 
purpose.s. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  further  consideration 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Vir^nnia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  tile  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I>ore   Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virainia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  tiuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  .\CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Witliout  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirv. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  What  is  the  amend- 
ment now  pendin-,'  before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending'  amendment  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  irom  Min- 
nesota Mr  MoNDALEl.  which  deals  with 
housing 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  pending 
amendment  would  provide  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  .Americans  throu-;hout  this 
country  to  buy  or  rent  housint;  '.vithout 
discrimination.  I  intend  to  speak  m  favor 
of  that  amendment.  I  earnestly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  believe  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  saw  vio- 
lence and  rioting  in  the  streets  of  our 
major  cities — m  New  York,  in  Detroit, 
in  Milwaukee,  and  elsewhere.  The  crisis 
in  our  central  city  ghettos  is  the  No  ; 
domestic  problem  facing  our  countrv-  to- 
day Big  City  ehettos  such  as  Watts  and 
Harlem  are  near  the  boiling  point.  By 
jamming  millions  of  Negro  Americans 
into  the  narrow  confines  of  the  giietto. 
we  have  created  a  tinder  box  of  social 
unrest   and   discontent. 

The  whites  have  escaped  their  re- 
sponsibility by  fleeing  to  the  suburbs, 
taking  with  them  the  central  city  s  tax 
base  and  source  of  civic  leadership.  In 
the  proce.ss  of  moving  to  the  suburbs, 
the  whites  have  been  careful  to  exclude 
Negroes  The  so-called  suburban  white 
noose  e>:erts  a  strangle  hold  around 
our  large  central  cities,  and  the  noo.se 
is  slowly  choking  tho.se  citit^s  to  death 
If  present  trends  continue,  many  of  our 
large  cities  will  soon  be  predominantly 
Negro,  surrounded  by  ;in  increasingly 
hostile  white  suburban  ring. 


Today,  almost  13  million  nonwhites 
are  jammed  into  our  central  cities,  and 
one-third  of  them  are  living  below  the 
poverty  level.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  Negro  iwverty  in  the  t,'het- 
to  is  getting  wor.se.  not  better.  A  recent 
census  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  An- 
geles showed  that  Negro  median  family 
income  drupiied  8  jjerceni  from  19,59 
to  1965  That  was  a  period  wlien  the 
countrj'  as  a  whole  enjoyed  remarkable 
prosperity,  tremendous  expansion,  and 
a  j;reat  increase  in  incomes  f^enerally: 
but  the  average  family  income  of  Ne- 
groes living  in  this  ghetto  section  of  Los 
Angeles  fell  8  percent  during  that  period 
of  time. 

A  similar  survey  in  the  Hougli  section 
of  Cleveland  sliowed  median  incoirie 
falling  by  16  percent.  However,  durint; 
tlie  same  period  national  incomes  rose 
by  '24  {percent.  While  the  suburban  mid- 
dle cla.ss  was  netting  richer.  Neero  fan,- 
ilios  in  the  phetto  were  getting  poorer 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
look  at  tlie  \ast  migration  to  the  suburbs 
solely  in  racial  terms.  The  movement  of 
population  and  jobs  to  the  suburbs  has 
primarily  been  the  result  of  basic  eco- 
nomic forces.  Indu.stry  lias  located  in  the 
fnntres  of  our  cities  because  it  is  more 
efficient.  The  development  of  modern 
plant  technology,  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  truck  transportation,  and  the 
rising  cost  of  land  in  the  central  city 
liave  all  contributed  to  the  dispersion  d 
industry.  One  i)rominent  urban  econo- 
r.iist.  John  Kam  of  Harvard,  lias  con- 
cluded that — 

■i'early  percentage  Increases  in  i^uburban 
population,  while  considerable,  are  only  about 
half  as  large  as  the  increases  In  suburban 
emplovment.  Jobs  were  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs r.t  a  faster  rate  than  people. 

For  example,  from  1954  to  1958,  sub- 
urban population  grew  at  the  rate  of  6A 
percent  a  year,  however,  employment  in 
services  grew  at  17  percent,  in  retailinc 
at  13.5  percent,  in  wholesaling  at  16  6 
percent,  and  in  manufacturing  at  7.4  per- 
cent. More  recent  data  suggest  this  dis- 
parity m  the  urowth  of  jobs  and  popula- 
tion lias  continued. 

While  employment  is  booming  in  the 
suburbs,  it  has  been  declining  in  the 
central  city.  The  economic  fimctions  of 
central  cities  have  been  gradually  chang- 
ing from  manufacturing  centers  to  cen- 
ters for  finance,  marketing,  and  corpo- 
rate management.  The  .skill  requirements 
iiave  correspondingly  shifted  from  un- 
Nkilled  and  semiskilled  to  highly  skilled 
m  the  technical,  managerial,  and  profes- 
sional class.  Not  many  from  the  ghetto 
can  riualify  in  the  changing  job  market 
of  the  central  city.  Manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  and  retailing  employment, 
the  traditional  users  of  .semiskilled  and 
low  skilled  labor,  lias  been  declining  m 
the  central  cities.  The  decline  is  sharp- 
est in  the  ghetto  A  study  of  Chicago  em- 
ployment, for  example,  showed  that  be- 
tween 1958  and  1963,  jobs  in  the  ghetto 
declined  at  a  yearly  rate  of  3.2  percent 

The  evidence  seem.s  clear  that  there  is 
a  basic  economic  imbalance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  jobs  and  population  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.  Jobs,  and  particu- 
larly .semiskilled  and  low  skilled  jobs,  are 
moving  to  the  suburbs  and  the  outlying 
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portions  cf  our  central  cities.  And  yet  a 
considerable  liaction  of  the  potential 
supply  uf  labor  to  fill  the.se  .jobs  has  been 
left  behind  m  the  central  city  ghettos. 
Moreover,  our  urban  mass  transit  pro- 
grams, which  .subsidize  the  affluent  sub- 
urban commuter,  do  little  for  the  ghetto 
le.sident.  One  of  the  conchi.sions  of  the 
.McCone  Ctimml.s.sion.  following  the 
Watts  liot.  was  that  there  was  a  .severe 
lack  of  public  transportation  from  the 
t'hetto  to  .sources  of  emjiloyment.  Ac- 
coidiiig  to  Charles  M.  Haar.  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  ILaising  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment for  Metropolitan  Development: 
T'ie  high  cost  of  tran-^portation— in  both 
•snio  und  monpy--prevented  residents  of 
\V.'it!3  from  arhievini;  access  to  other  parts 
.:{  Los  .^npcles  iind  cxaeeerated  the  i.>;c>hiti(.n 
if  the  coninnmlty. 

Wiien  looked  at  m  cold  economic 
leirr.s.  the  obvious  solution  to  tlie  prob- 
:om  of  the  -hetto  is  a  policy  of  open 
r.oiising.  If  there  is  an  imbalance  between 
peoo'e  and  jobs,  then  move  the  pcjiile  to 
the  jobs.  This  simf)le  solution  is  frus- 
ii'ated  by  discrimination — but  at  a  high 

coiiomic  cost  Tliere  is  a  lo.ss  to  our  na- 
tio'inl  economy  tlirouah  the  under- 
util'-'ation  of  ;,ur  labor  supiily.  And  there 
IS  ,,'.1  ultimate  .social  cost  of  di.scriniina- 
tioii  A'hich  culminates  in  sharply  in- 
ci'i  a  ed  ixpenditures  for  welfare,  crime 
,jii  \or.tiJn.  and  municij^al  services.  One 
•^ludy  has  sho'A  n  that  iniblic  expenditures 
in  liie  slums  are  nine  times  greater  than 
tax  lovenue.'^.  I  wonder  how  long  General 
.Motors  would  tolerate  one  of  its  divisions 
ninnlng  POO  percent  m  the  red?  Unfor- 
tun-.t  .ly,  V  e  as  a  nation  do  not  keep  our 
bo:y.:s  as  efllci.-'ntly  as  General  Motors. 

There  arc  three  basic  aijjiroaches  to 
t!if  problem  of  the  central  city  ghetto. 

0!ie  is  to  continue  our  me.sent  nohcy, 
•vliich  is  basically  a  r.o-win  policy.  Tlie 
txi.tins  prorjrams  of  HUD  and  OEO  nnd 
other  agencies  might  be  marginally  ex- 
;jnndcd.  but  it  seems  clear  the  maanitude 
of  ihe  problem  far  exceeds  the  resources 
ihe    Federal    Government    is    !}resently 

viL.nu  to  commit.  For  example.  18  }ears 
of  iHiblic  housin:;  nas  made  but  a  .•■mall 
dent  in  the  straed  !'oa!  of  providing  a 
decent,  rafc.  and  '  anitary  honie  for  every 
Americnn  familv.  The  conseouences  of 
nir  no-win  urban  policy  are  likely  to  be 
.'jiind  m  more  crime  and  violence  and  a 

er:ietuat!on  of  the  cycle  of  ioverty  from 

lie  -c'lerntion  to  the  next. 

.\  second  policy  has  already  been  called 

■-  .Marshall  y.lan  for  the  '-;hettos.  There  is 

:io  lioiibt  that  if  '^ve  are  willing  to  I'our 

^30    billion    or    more    a    year    into    the 

iKttos,  they  can  be  made  a  tolerable 

lace  in  which  to  live.  But  unlike  the 
Ma. shall  jjlan   aid   to  Western   Europe, 

ut-.  niassive  expenditui-es  in  the  chettos 
^irc  likely  to  be  continuing  sub.':idies 
rat.er  than  one  tmie  investments.  With 
ii'0:o  and  more  industry  moving  to  the 

ub'jrbs.  ma.ssive  investment  in  the 
■hrtto  is  likely  to  be  a  failure  in  the  long 
:'an.  It  is  simnly  out  of  tune  with  eco- 
iioniic  reality.  Tliis  is  not  to  .say  that  in- 
creased expenditures  may  not  be  needed 
"1  the  short  run. 

Aside  from  economics,  there  are  .seri- 

'11.-  -ocial  questions  involved  in  a  policv 

■viiich   IS  basically   aimed   at   bribing   a 

-eneration  of  Negro  militants  into  doci!- 
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ity.  Suburban  Americans  can  inircha.se 
trani;uillity  while  still  preserving  the 
ghetto,  if  they  are  willing  to  jiay  the 
price — but  it  is  likely  to  be  exorbitant. 
both  in  economic  and  .social  terms 

A  third  approach  might  be  lermed  a 
policy  of  dispersal  through  i.pen  lioii'<ing. 
Tills  approach  would  look  to  tlie  even- 
tual dissolution  of  the  ghetto  and  th.e 
construction  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  in  the  .suburbs  and  out-: 
lying  portions  of  central  cities.  It  would 
be  aimed  at  providing  ghetto  residents 
with  access  to  better  housinu.  to  im- 
proved job  opportunities,  to  better  edu- 
cation, and  to  a  .sounder  environment  m 
the  suburbs.  Such  a  policy  would  be  m 
harmony  with  basic  economic  trends  and 
would  clearly  be  the  cheapest  of  the  tiiree 
alternatives.  But  it  does  imjily  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  racial  discrimination. 
which  has  heretofore  kei>i  uur  suburbs 
virtually  100-percent  white 

The  benefits  of  an  ojjen  iiousmg  i)ol- 
icy  are  numerous.  For  example,  it  is 
doubtful  that  Negro  education  can  ever 
be  brought  on  a  par  v.ith  white  educa- 
tion when  Negroes  are  concentrated  m 
ail  black  central  city  .-.chools.  Thus,  con- 
tinued residential  segregation  will  per- 
IJCtuate  the  transmis.sion  of  frustration 
and  despair  from  one  generation  to  tlie 
next.  This  vicious  cycle  can  be  broken 
by  giving  the  Negro  child  the  same  edu- 
cational opportunity  which  white  chil- 
dren receive. 

Second,  a  policy  of  dispersion  v.ill 
move  Negro  residents  closer  to  job  o;-:  or- 
tunities  and  reduce  Negro  unemployment 
with  a  constant  reduction  m  welfare  and 
unemployment  compcn.sation  jva.vment.^. 

Third,  by  dispersing  Net:ro  residential 
opportunities  throughout  a  metropolitan 
area,  the  social  unrest  and  violence  in 
the  ;;hetto  is  diminished.  A  lamous  iiis- 
torian  from  the  University  ol  Wisconsin. 
Frederic  Jackson  Turner,  observed  that 
the  existence  of  a  western  Irontier  served 
as  a  safety  valve  to  alleviate  social  up- 
heaval in  our  cities  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. A  man  and  his  lamily  could  always 
move  West.  Today,  there  is  no  compa- 
rable safety  valve  lor  the  resident  of  the 
Negro  ghetto.  He  is  locked  in.  In  the  long 
run,  I  believe  America  must  move  to- 
ward dis.solving  the  ghetto  simply  be- 
cause no  other  solution  will  vvork.  The 
only  question  is  when.  I  belie\e  the  time 
is  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  fair  housing  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  a  modest  at- 
tempt to  insure  that  every  American 
family  can  buy  or  rent  a  home  free  from 
racial  discrimination.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  commits  this  country  to  a  basic 
moral  conviction  that  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  is  wrong. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  secure  the 
rights  of  fair  housing  for  all  Americans 
have  .sometimes  been  critical  of  land- 
lords, real  estate  developers,  rental 
agents  and  the  like.  I  think  much  of  this 
criticism  misses  the  point.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  a  few  unscrupulous  real  estate 
agents  who  en,gage  in  "block  bu.sting" 
tactics.  But  the  vast  majority  of  those 
in  the  real  estate  industry  want  to  do 
the  right  thing.  I  have  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  dedicated  and  conscientious  real 
estate   developers   who   privately   would 


have  no  compunctions  about  .sellinL'  to 
Ne^^roes.  The  unmistakable  lact  is,  how- 
ever, that  any  developer  or  landlord  who 
I'lects  not  to  di.scriminate  runs  the  risk 
(if  losing  bu.sine.ss  to  tho.se  who  continue 
to  discriminate.  It  is  ea.sy  to  talk  le- 
lorm.  However,  in  real  life  it  is  tjuite 
cjstly — in  dollats  and  cent.s — to  be  a 
reformer. 

It  is  a  simiile  matter  to  solve  the  dilem- 
ma. No  siiii^le  develoi)i'r  or  lancilord  can 
att'ord  to  undertake  leform  alone.  To  be 
ctfective  and  fair,  everyone  must  stop 
dl.scrimination.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
:.ome  may  discriminate  but  .- ome  must 
not. 

I  am  ulad  to  ;  ee  tliat  ihe  lair  housina 
measure  before  the  Senate  would  eventu- 
ally apjily  to  the  entire  rental  and  hous- 
in:' market.  Such  a  law  would  ta'ie  the 
bekaguered  landlord  off  the  hook.  Under 
the  prr:.en*  situation,  it  is  ])ossible  for  a 
,-.ma!l  but  vociferous  minority  to  intim- 
idat.'  and  hara.ss  any  landlord  v.ho 
li'ans  to  inteL'rate  an  apartment  jjroject. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  \ast  majority  of 
.Americans  have  no  di'cp.seated  objections 
to  open  housina.  It  is  the  prejudiced  mi- 
nority that  is  able  to  call  the  tune.  Thus, 
a  Federal  lair  iiousum  law  would  taki- 
thousands  of  landlords  <;fT  the  hook  It 
would  '.ive  the  con.scientious  landlord 
and  develo.o(n'  an  efTective  answer  against 
the  vocal  bi.'ots  who  would  attempt  to 
impose  their  mejudiccs  uj)on  the  commu- 
nity at  lari:;e. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  need 
for  a  national  ijolicy  aiaainst  di.scrimina- 
tion  m  lousing  and  the  enactment  of  a 
comr-rohensivp  Federal  fair  housirei  law. 
it  is  v.-ell  to  look  into  the  ie,'-ults  of  iious- 
iri':  discrimination. 

For  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
NeL'i'ocs  living  in  rural  areas  iiave  in 
large  numbers  moved  into  the  cities. 
."Much  of  this  mi:M'alion  v.-as  out  dt  the 
South  and  into  the  North  and  West. 
Within  the  South,  too.  Negroes  have  been 
drawn  out  of  rural  areas  into  the  cities. 

In  1960.  nearly  10  million  of  the  19  mil- 
lion Negroes  in  the  United  States  lived  in 
the  central  cities  of  metrnnohtan  areas. 
This  is  more  than  double  tht>  number 
jjnor  to  the  outbreak  of  World  Vv'ar  II.  In 
the  Nation's  25  lar'-f.^t  eitirs.  which  in- 
clude six  in  the  South,  only  in  Mcmi}hi.s 
did  the  liopulation  of  nonwhites  in  the 
total  population  fail  to  ri.se  between  1950 
and  1960. 

D'jnng  this  decade,  in  Los  Anaele.-.  the 
nonwhitc  i^opulation  nearlv  doubled, 
■vliile  the  •,',hitc  ijopulation  lose  onlv  17 
I'rrcent.  Chicago  saw  a  G4-i}ercent  fain 
111  its  nonv.'hite  population  while  facing 
.>  1.3-lJerccnt  loss  in  whites.  New  York  ex- 
..crienced  a  47-pei'cent  ^ain  in  non- 
whites:  Detroit  60  percent:  Cleveland 
69  percent:  Baltimore  45  percent:  Mil- 
waukee—in my  own  State— 189  percent: 
and  Buffalo  95  jiercent. 

Millions  of  the  Xegroes  who  migrated 
from  rural  areas  to  central  cities  in  re- 
cent decades  are  trapped  in  racial  tjhet- 
tos  from  which  they  cannot  escape  be- 
cause housing  is  not  freely  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  Americans 

The  housiniz  of  nonwhite  families  is 
consistently  of  poorer  quality  than  that 
of  white  households  in  the  same  income 
levels.  This  is  due  in  lar"e  part,  to  the 
fact  that  the  nonwhite  families  do  not 
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have  freedom  of  choice  in  selection  of 
their  homes. 

In  1960,  44  percent  of  all  nonwhites 
lived  in  substandard  housing  as  com- 
pared With  13  pe:cpnt  of  all  white  fami- 
lies. Think  of  that  Mr  President.  Nearly- 
half  of  all  the  nonwhite  population  in 
our  country  lived  in  slum  housing.  Sixty- 
two  percent  of  the  nonwhite  households 
rented  as  compared  to  36  percent  of  the 
white  households  Forty-eight  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  renters  lived  in  sub- 
standard units  as  against  19  percent  of 
the  whites.  Three  times  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  nonwhite  families.  28  percent, 
lived  in  overcrowded  homes,  as  did  white 
hou.<-;eho  d.s.  10  perci- ,1.  .■•d  this  j\.  r- 
crowd'ng  was  prevalent  in  all  income 
classes. 

For  t.'xample.  of  nonwhite  families  with 
incomes  of  -16  000  or  mote.  25  percent 
lived  in  overcrowded  conditions.  This 
compares  with  only  9  percent  for  whites 
in  the  same  income  classes. 

Mr.  President,  the  crimes  in  our  cities 
demauds  ipsponsibie  act  nn  by  CLi.iUcess 
To  itrnope  the  rising  tension  is  folly 

Just  over  the  weekend.  President 
Johnson  said  that  he  anticipated,  un- 
fortunately, that,  whereas  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  hot  summer,  mdeed.  m  our 
bin  cties  becaj:ve  ol  ; aci.il  te;isi.-i!'.,  we 
could  expect  many  more  hot  summers  in 
the  future  before  our  problems  are 
solved.  I  am  sure  the  President  shares 
my  conviction  that  the  violence  and  the 
tragedy  that  can  develop  in  our  cities 
will  be  far.  far  worje  .n  the  absence  of 
fair  housing  legislation. 

To  adopt  overly  repressive  police  state 
methods  to  repress  unrest  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  To  talk  big  and  do  little 
can  only  add  to  the  disillusionment  and 
despair  prevalent   in   the   uhetlo 

Conuress  can  and  should  act.  A  pro- 
gram of  fair  housing  can  offer  a  sm- 
niticant  improvement  in  our  urban  prob- 
lems . 

Fair  housmg  Is  morally  right. 
It  !s  eco-iomicany  sound 
It  is  socially  resjwnsive. 
It  is  legally  and  constitutionally  cor- 
rect. 

In  short,  a  ir*ir  housin'.:  law  is  a  com- 
mitment to  uphold  American  ideals.  It 
permits  millions  of  Ameiicans  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  It  removes  the  depre.ssint;  and  de- 
grading expcrsence  of  "acial  discrimina- 
tion whuh  can  wound  for  life  man's  in- 
ner dignity  Who  among  us  can  say 
such  practices  should  continue  unchal- 
lenged^ 

Mr  President.  I  was  presiding  in  the 
Senate  last  week  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mai-ylaiid  Mr  TyniNcs 
was  speakinti  in  sucport  of  the  pendin'.; 
amendment  In  the  c.au'^e  of  h's  ad- 
dress, he  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nurth  Carolina  Mr  Ervin  '  en- 
uaaed  m  a  colloquy  Senator  Ervin  made 
the  point  that  if  open  housing  .-an  re- 
duce the  likeliiiood  of  riots  m  the  bic  C'ty 
t;hetto.  why  is  the  problem  so  acute,  why 
the  riots  last  year  since  ~0  percent  of 
our  people  now  live  in  jurisdictions  which 
have  .some  type  of  open  housing  laW 
Why  do  we  still  have  .he  problem''  1 
should  like  to  answer  that  question  I 
could  not  do  so,  unfortunately,  last  week. 
becau.se  I  was  presiding. 
I  should  like  to  answer  that  question 


with  reference  to  Miluaukic,  becau.^o  m 
Milwaukee  v,e  have  a  .situation  in  which 
the  city  is  theoretically  covered  by  a  fair 
nousiig  law  Wisconsin  has  iJiA.ssed  legis- 
lation which  provides  for  fair  housing, 
or  oiien  housing  The  trouble  is  that  it  is 
the  .same  iyi)e  ol  law  which  applies  in 
most  of  the  States  that  now  have  such 
ItKislation — that  is.  the  exemptions  are 
.so  big  that  only  a  'iiinorty  of  housing 
units  are  covertd  ;ind  the  very  great  ma- 
jor.ty  of  homes  are  net  covered.  This 
m?ans  that  most  homes  are  clo.si»d,  they 
i«r^  not  open,  they  uie  not  available  to 
the  minority  family,  the  Negro  family, 
that  wants  to  make  a  purchase 

Tills  1-,  rspeciRlly  clear  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  because  every  dr.y  since  last 
siimmrr  there  'lave  been  marches  in  this 
city  There  have  t)ecn  ijrotest  marches 
by  mmor.ty  groups,  priitesting  one  issue, 
and  one  'srue  onl-.-njt  the  ab.sence  of 
j'ibs.  nor  .riiicaiional  opportunity,  but 
the  lailuie  of  the  city  council  to  enact 
a  far-r.  aching  open  Housing  ordinance. 
It  Is  true  that  it  v.^  should  enact  this 
proposed  aineadme.it  into  lav.,  it  .vould 
not  solve  the  problem  >i\crni;'ht  Many 
other  things  liave  to  b?  dfne.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  overlcxjk  the  dec  s've  psycho- 
iog.cal  imj'act  o!  .saying  to  minority 
groups  that  they  a-e  free  to  buy  a  home 
anywhere  in  America  where  the  home  is 
oi'fer.  d  publicly  lor  sale.  That  is  what 
th  •  Mondalt- Brooke  amendment  would 
dj.  After  all.  cr.n  we  d"^  'e--..?  We  should 
have  done  this  Ion:;,  lo.  g  ago 

As  I  hav  said,  the  economic  reasons 
tjr  do.ng  this  are  clear  ;ind  emphatic. 
The  moral  reasons  aie  undeniable.  I  do 
liupe  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  pending 
amendment. 
I  yield  the  lloor. 

Mr  BROOKF  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distingu.slicd  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  li's  very  enliehtening 
and  persuas've  remarks  to  the  Senate  on 
this  occas'.on  He  has  truly  been  a  leader 
and  a  champion  of  open  housing  lecis- 
Ir.tion.  I  think  it  is  highly  sign'ficant  that 
this  statement  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin,  where, 
as  he  has  .said,  day  alter  day  there  have 
been  marches,  not  so  much  (or  jobs,  not 
so  mucn  for  educat'on.  but  for  open  oc- 
c'.ipancy  m  housing 

I  belie\e  that  it  augurs  well  for  the 
•mportance  of  open  housing  legislation, 
because  education,  .iob  opportunifes,  aijd 
other  equal  opportunities  will  cencrallv 
iiow  if  a  man  is  mvcn  the  opportunity 
to  live  where  he  chooses,  and  if  he  be- 
1  eves  he  can.  as  other  immigrant  groups 
have  done  in  the  past,  leave  the  vhettos 
and  move  into  arep.s  where  he  can  get  a 
better  education,  better  jobs,  and  a  bet- 
tei  way  of  life 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  W'sconsui  for  he  has  cer- 
tainly given  us  a  threat  address  this  af- 
t'jinoon,  and  he  has  put  his  finser  on 
the  heart  of  the  situation  as  applies  to 
a  minority  group  in  this  country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  heed  his  sage 
advice  and  sage  counsel  for  certainly 
wc  can  do  no  less  than  adopt  this  amend- 
ment which  will  4ive  hope  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  desire  a  better  way  of 
life  with  the  right  to  live  in  decent  hous- 
ing in  this  country. 


Mr.  President,  even  the  occasional  visi- 
tor to  our  shores  appreciates  the  lu-ce.s- 
.sity  for  fair  liousin»i  in  America 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Africa.  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  and  talk  with  an  emi- 
nent Kenyan  journalist.  Mr.  Narain 
Singh,  feature  writer  for  the  Nairobi 
Sunday  Post.  Mr.  Sin^:h  had  :u-i.  toin- 
pleted  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
m  Oct  iber  and  November  of  19t37.  I'lwn 
his  return  to  Kenya  he  wrote  a  .-eries  of 
articles  in  the  Sunday  Post  on  a  subject 
of  groat  interest  to  lii.s  rcadei.s — race  re- 
lations m  the  United  States. 

liis  commc.'its  were  for  the  m  -t  i^.-irt 
encouraging.  The  Ne,-ro  in  America  i-.ad 
made  great  .strides,  and  by  his  liwn  e.T.'its 
wa3  wi.ining  accertanco  in  a  number  ■>( 
fields.  But  then,  he  had  this  to  say: 

U'lrVi','   'ir     I  ••uver^.Tt    :ii    \.u_;   ::■;•.   . 
Americans   I    learnt,    iMwr-vrr     •.  i.ii  •;.  .  - 
comes   to  housing,  desegregation  n-itwjn  •  - 
CQlly  becomes  for  them,  a  severe,  an  almu&t 
ii.s.irnio'  III  \i.';  -     jr;.niem    F.ir   ix .:.    .\- 
Ne<"o    l)iiy3    .1    lioiise    la    .)    lUt'.ier'  .. 

white  local. tv,  even  il  lits  neighbors  ,iri^  ,'  . 
ing  to  accept  him,  the  real  estate  agents  ,  iid 
iif.'iprs  with  \ej:tei  ii.'.erests  will  i^re.i,.i!  lo 
scare  o(  property  values  falling  as  the  rt^iiiiit, 

He  then  went  on  to  comment  s:<  -'p 
likely  causes  of  such  a  phenomcr.  ::  ,; 
r-latveiy  free  and  open  society: 

Tie  bl2  )henome-'.o-i  a.."?''ns  i.- 
problpm  cl'Tin"  the  past  L'o.:p!e  >.<'.  i."  i.« 
lias  been  t':>e  How  ol  many  perso-  5  .  :  ■  ; 
r.xce  iTcm  the  south  to  riie  norfii  .  :n  'in 
the  c-anwy-iide  to  the  cities  The  preisu:^  i>ii 
lousiag  .i.'iti  all  other  i^menities  nt  mon  t.i 
life  nas  therefore  increased  icry  r.?p.iliv 

M.iny  wh;tc  Americans  ..uve  csjaved  :  1  .-4O 
sebiirha  which  liave  mushroamoa  all  c.  -er  '».e- 
sst,ites,  leavr.g  the  Ne5roes  in  v.hat  h  ■  ••- 
com".  In  effect,  ghettoes.  Glictto  lie;  :  1.- 
c;it?s  a  'ocality  to  which  1  people  ,>:  ..  ,  ,ir- 
ticular  race  .ire  restricted  and  who.  hec.i.be 
of  their  uwn  economic  backwardness  and  ;  ,••< 
of  poUtlcal  influence,  suiter,  and  often  j,-.,.cr 
terri'jly.  as  the  result 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  view  0:  in 
African  of  the  gretto  situation  in  M.e 
Uiiited  States  I  believe  that  Americans 
must  agree  that  Mr  Singh's  observations 
are  accurate,  rhe  question  bclore  '.us 
bidy  is  wh.at  we  can  do  to  relieve  no 
d'fticulties  t3  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr  President,  the  findings  cf  modci'n 
.soc;a!  science  leave  no  d..r,;bt  of  the  dev;is- 
tating  effects  of  discrimination  in  'Az.-.i,- 
ing.  Studies  abound  to  demonniine 
these  effects,  but  action  to  relieve  them 
has  yet  to  be  taken 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen. it? 
the  cogent  and  perceptive  work  of  Eunv;e 
and  Gtorff"  Gnrr  In  n  recent  study  pub- 
lished in  Daedalus,  the  Journal  of  'iie 
Ameiican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science^. 
they  make  the  lo. lowing  observations  ;c- 
garding  the  soc'al  costs  of  .segregation: 
The  Costs  of  Segregation 

Today's  wide-scale  patterns  of  segregatiiiii 
and  the  prospect  of  their  further  expan?':  'fi 
have  several  extremely  important  con.i- 
quences  (or  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Ono  '  : 
the  most  dramatic  of  the  current  ranii:;- 
cations  IS  the  fact  that  tiie  problems  l"t-g 
asso7iated  with  the  Negro  ghetto  because  '  i 
generations  of  discrimination — educational 
deficiencies,  high  rates  of  illness  and  socimI 
disorders,  low  emplovment  rates,  and  'Te- 
domlnantly  low  incomes  even  among  th'''j^ 
who  are  employed — all  press  with  increasiiii 
force  upon  the  cities  ;is  the  ghettos  contiiue 
to  grow  At  the  same  lime,  the  tir.ancial  and 
l"adership  resources  of  the  cities  have  l^een 
severely  depleted  by  the  middle-class  white 
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movement  to  the  suburbs  As  a  separate  po- 
litical entity,  the  city  has.  with  growing 
lone,  been  deprued  by  t!ie  txpunding  rings 
of  suburbia  of  the  resources  it  needs  to  .set 
Us  liouse  in  order 

The  newly  emergent  resKleml.d  i)iittprn«i 
have  thus  transformi"!  segregation  irom  a 
parochial  concern  largely  confined  to  the 
South  (though  posing  a  moral  cij'.emma  tor 
the  entire  nation)  into  the  hardest  kind  of 
pr.ictical  economic  problem  atlectmg  all  the 
urban   centers   of   .•\mcrica. 

But  the  problem  no  longer  stops  ;!t  the 
city  line.  Today,  segr^^o'.uion  increasingly 
tlireatens  the  rational  phiimin;.;  and  develop- 
nii'iit  of  entire  metropolitan  areas — a  conse- 
quence of  profound  t.iBnificance  m  light  of 
continued  population  t;rowfh  and  the 
scarcity  of  urb^m  land  whicli  ni.ikp  it  essen- 
tial that  future  generations  be  housed  in  a 
less  haphazard  lashlon. 

In  recent  \ears  choice  l.iiui  on  the  iicriph- 
erv  cf  the  lare?r  citie.-  iiiis  Ijeen  devoured 
at  a  ferocious  rate.  In  nietropoUt.m  Phila'i"!- 
pliia.  for  example  while  the  population  of 
the  '"urbanized"  or  lieavlly  Ijullt  up  area 
grew  bv  24  percent  during  the  1950's.  its  eeo- 
graphlc  spread  doubled  This  reckless  con- 
fuinpilcn  of  land  cannot  continue  much 
loniter.  Municijialities  are  ulre.iciy  grappling 
in  various  ways  with  the  challenr  >  of  makiiii; 
more  ethcient  use  of  the  land  which  is  still 
w'thin  feasible  commutini;  distance  The  nim 
of  their  plans  is  to  keep  the  iiictropollt.m 
areas  fit  places  In  Vv-hich  to  live,  wiili  a  satis- 
1  irtory  balance  of  the  various  elements  that 
t  .■:ether  constaute  an  adr-quate  human  en- 
V  ronment:  homes,  commercial  and  cultural 
centers,  adequate  transit  lacihues.  indus- 
tries, parks,  ami  itlier  necessities  and  ameni- 
ties. 

In  inetrojjolitan  Washington  regional 
pl.irning  i.gencies  recently  devised  a  'Plan 
ler  the  Year  ilOOO "  This  plan  is  essentially 
a  LTcneral  set  of  principles  for  meeting  the 
tji'eds  of  a  i)opuIation  that  is  expected  to 
grow  to  more  than  twice  its  present  size 
before  the  end  of  the  century  The  plan 
.'usgests  that  the  future  growth  be  chan- 
r.eled  along  six  radial  ■corridors"  extending 
outward  in  star  fashion  Irom  the  central 
r 'v  Highways  .^nd  transit  lines  would  run 
..longside  the  corridors:  centers  of  com- 
merce and  various  service  areas  would  be  lo- 
ciied  at  appropriate  intervals.  To  preserve 
f.>  much  as  possible  of  the  preen  country- 
side, parks  ,ind  open  recreation  areas  would 
Ije  placed  between  the  corridors. 

The  plan,  however,  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
c<:unt  one  vital  consideration:  the  etTcct  of 
r.icc.  If  the  movement  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion continues  m  its  present  directions,  three 
I',  the  planned  corridors  will  be  heavily 
Negro,  They  will  have  their  central  origins 
in  neighborhoods  which  currently  are  Negro 
.1  -d  which  already  are  expandmjj  outward  In 
t  .e  directions  proposed  by  the  plan.  The 
uthcr  three  corridors  will  "be  almost  exclu- 
sively white,  since  they  originate  in  the  only 
white  residential  areas  that  remain  within 
~V  the  city  Thus  segregation  will  be  extended 
fir  an  indefinite  period  into  the  new  sub- 
urbs If.  on  the  other  hand.  N'egro  expansion 
l.s  cut  otf  along  the  three  corridors  which 
ure  presently  "open."  the  future  population 
growth  will  be  forced  back  into  the  city. 
thereby  intensifying  dangerous  pressures 
wnich    already  exist 

Still  another  instance  of  the  way  racial 
srgregation  thwarts  planning  can  be  found 
In  the  emeremc  new  towns  which,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  may  soon  be- 
gin to  offer  an  alternative  to  the  previous 
norm  of  suburban  sprawl  These  new  com- 
munities— (if  which  Reston,  Virginia,  and 
Columbia.  Maryland,  both  already  under- 
way, are  two  Important  examples — will  be 
planned  and  built  from  the  outset  as  com- 
plete urban  complexes,  with  a  full  panoply 
of  shopping,  employment,  and  recreational 
facilities.  The  most  comprehensive  of  the 
new   towns  will   also  contain   a   wide  selec- 


tion of  housing,  ranging  irom  bachelor 
apartments  to  l.irge  sniple  liouses.  so  ih.it 
the  residents  will  be  able  to  .<;atisfy  their 
cli. inking  needs  witliout  moving  irom  the 
conimunny.  Over-all  poi)Ulation  den.^ities  in 
these  new  communities  will  be  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  dormitory  suburbs  of 
the  recent  past.  Yet.  liirous.';!!  imaginative 
jjl.inning.  they  can  ulfer  their  residents  an 
even  greater  sense  ol  .-^paciousness  :ind 
privacy. 

Already  popular  in  KurojH'  and  lireat  liril- 
ain,  the  new  town  concept  orters  important 
advantages  over  the  formlessness  that  char- 
acterizes America's  postwar  ,suburb:in  devel- 
opment- advantages  that  accrue  iioi  merely 
to  the  residents  of  the  towns  but  t.i  the  en- 
tire r.aticni.  The  new  towns  otter  a  way  of 
comfortably  accommodating  ijoinilation 
iTowth  while  con.serviiiL:  irrcjilaci  ible  ureen 
"■!>..;•"  Tl-.e  i>ro!ilo-;it-o!i  of  nuilii-milhon- 
dollar  superhighways  cxn  be  slowed  down. 
I'oilut:on  of  the  air  by  exhaust  fumes  will  be 
reduced,  Speedy,  economical  ma.ss  transit 
systems,  i.ow  virtually  unfeasible  in  many 
areas  because  of  the  low  denj.lty  and  wide 
geo£;rai)hic  spread  of  suburban  growth,  will 
bccouK  [ir.ictical  once  more.  Tl  ere  will  even 
be  f-ubstant;..l  savings  in  taxes  for  inunici- 
jKil  services,  as  well  as  m  utility  and  com- 
muting cost.s. 

But  the  new  towns.  de.--pite  the  liopelnl 
prospect  they  represent,  c.lso  ccnl.-ont  the 
ever-present  specter  of  :.ice  To  be  ijc.ess- 
lul  m  realizing  their  chversihed  f;oals.  vhe 
towns  will  require  a  large  number  of  service 
workers— including  manual  lalxirers.  ciome.s- 
ilcs.  custodians,  and  sales  pc'iple,  to  mention 
only  a  few  categories,  Todav.  tlie  onlv  .'igniii- 
cant  reservoir  of  labor  available  lor  many  of 
t'lCSe  occupations  is  tlie  Negro  population 
Fiirtaormore,  civil  rights  laws  lu.w  require 
equal  access  by  all  citizens  to  employment 
opportunities.  Yet,  in  most  instances,  tlie 
new  towns  will  be  located  too  far  Irom  the 
central  cities  for  easy  and  economical  com- 
muting. Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  the  work- 
ers will  have  to  be  housed  in  the  towns  ilieni- 
selves. 

But  on  what  basis?  Will  the  new  tiAvns 
contain,  from  the  outset  pre-nlanned 
ghettos'  If  not.  how  is  integration  to  be 
accomplished,  given  the  dillerential  incc.me 
levels  of  the  people  involved  and  the  manv 
problems  connected  with  providing  Itjw-cost 
housing  under  private  auspices'  Lven  if  thi.s 
last  obstacle  is  overcome — as  might  be  pos- 
sible if  Congress  implements  new  and 
imaginative  forms  of  governmental  aid  and 
subsidy — will  white  .Americans  hjng  condi- 
tioned v.-ith  the  encouragement  of  tlicir  own 
government  to  rigid  spatial  separation,  not 
only  of  races  but  of  economic  groups,  accept 
any  other  arrangement? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  towns  tio 
not  otler  accommodations  to  families  of  low 
income,  what  will  happen  as  they  draw  awav 
more  and  more  oi  the  cities'  remaining  al- 
fluent  residents,  v.hile  providing  no  com- 
parable outlet  for  their  growing  low-income 
populations?  Will  vast  new  towns  then  be 
planned  especially  for  the  low  income  popu- 
lations, thus  extending  patterns  of  racial 
segregation  upon  a  scale  even  now  unknown  ' 
Or  will  the  cities  merely  be  expected  to 
absorb  the  population  Increase  Indehnitelv:' 
Within  some  cities,  the  low  income  liouslng 
needs  are  already  reaching  crisis  proportions. 
In  Washington,  D,C.,  for  example,  public  at- 
tention has  recently  been  focused  on  the 
problem  through  widespread  civic  protests 
With  virtually  no  vacant  land  remaining, 
and  with  a  population  which  has  grown  since 
1960  both  in  total  numbers  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  low-income  Negroes.  Washington  now 
faces  a  perplexing  dilemma  indeed.  Virtually 
every  improvement  of  any  magnitude  in  its 
physical  structure,  whether  publicly  or  pri- 
vately sponsored,  further  reduces  an  already 
inadequate  low  Income  housing  supph 

Development  of  expressways  to  relieve  traf- 
fic congestion  has  been  threatened  as  a  re- 


sult Kven  code  enforcement  .unied  .;t  ;in- 
Ijroving  h.ousing  conditions  is  endanrered  be- 
cause It  often  result.s  m  evlrimg  poor  1am- 
illes  with  no  jilace  else  t'^  live  Yet  private 
construction,  stimulated  by  Washingtijn's 
booming  ciHiomy  and  unhampered  ijv  con- 
siderations that  often  atlect  p\ibl!c  action, 
is  proceeding  apace  Almost  all  cemr.illy  lo- 
cated homes  which  ,(re  privately  renewed 
i..r  occupancy  liy  middle  class  f.imlhcs.  and 
many  of  the  sumptiKuis  new  ..[iartment 
■lou.ses  i  nd  oljjce  buUilmgs  a.s  well. 
t:ul.i  their  ',  .iluable  l,ind  by  removing 
.idditioiial  units  from  the  low  income  hous- 
ing Mipplv,  .Some  Washington  observers  are 
wondering  how  much  longer  tlds  process  can 
continue  without  triggering  r.ici.il  (  \ii'-jieaks 
.similar  to  those  which  have  alreaov  disng- 
ured  (  ther  major  cities. 

The  complex  l.-sues  which  surround  l.iiid 
development,  both  present  and  luiure.  con- 
stitute only  one  of  the  concerns  made  in- 
creasingly ijroblematic:.]  Ijy  the  nty-subur- 
ban  raci.il  split.  I'aradoxically,  it  presents 
obstacles  also  to  current  major  altcmjits  to 
aid  minority  grouji.s  in  escaping  from  jioverty 
.■nd  deprivation 

A  good  case  in  point  is  tlic  multiple  elforts 
to  uji.'rade  Northern  ).-ublic  schools  In  a  state 
of  (/('  facto  segregation.  For  the  most  part, 
these  schools  are  desegregated  m  iiinclplr, 
but  because  of  surrounding  residential  pitl- 
terns  h.ive  become  segregated  In  practice  A 
considerable  amount  of  this  segregation,  it 
should  be  realized,  occurred  during  the  fifties 
as  a  direct  result  (jf  population  t  hilts.  At  the 
time  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  b.irring 
school  segregation.  Wa.vhington.  DC.  which 
is  located  among  the  border  states,  had  a 
completely  segregated  educational  system. 
Once  the  decision  was  announced,  the  city 
immediately  desegregated.  Yet  only  a  decade 
Liter,  Ijecause  of  intervening  [.'onulation 
shifts,  the  school  sy.-,tem  once  again  is  almost 
entirely  segregated.  "Resegregation"  is  the 
term  some  concerned  local  '■itizet:.'-  have 
coined  for  this  disturbing  i)henomer.on, 

Dc  jarto  segregation  tends  to  create  jioor. 
inadequately  serviced  schools  The  concen- 
tr.ition  (jf  culturally  disadvant.iged  Negro 
children  makes  it  diHicult  to  provide  the  in- 
tensive [irograms  they  need  to  reach  an  equal 
footing  with  their  white  conteinp:,r;;ries.  In 
racially  mixed  schools,  their  deficiencies  are 
leavened  through  cont.ict  with  children  more 
fortunate  in  background  and  home  envii-oii- 
ment.  One  attempted  solution  has  ijeen  to 
bus  Negro  children  to  better  schools  which 
are  underutilized  and  tor  the  most  part  are 
predominantly  white  But  this  approach  has 
met  with  strenuous  resistance  Irom  many 
01  the  jxarents  i  including  some  Negroes) 
who.s;e  children  attend  ilie  better  schools, 
.Some  (  fficials  fear  that  continued  busing  in 
the  face  of  such  protests  would  cause  even 
more  middle-class  whites  to  leave  the  cities 
and  thus  make  the  situation  even  worse  In 
the  long  run. 

The  whole  jiroblem  i.-,  (xacerb.-ited  bv  the 
lact  that  most  he.ivily  Negro  schools  are  lo- 
cated In  the  older  and  more  depressed  neigh- 
borhoods ol  The  city.  Both  the  schools  and 
their  surroundings  are  often  m  physical  and 
social  decay.  Thus,  m  .iddition  to  everything 
else.  It  becomes  difficult  to  attract  or  keep 
gotxi   teachers. 

But  the  nation  quite  rightly,  although  be- 
latedly, has  committed  ii.sell  to  providing 
equal  educational  opjjortunlties  for  all  its 
citizens.  In  the  face  of  cle  faclo  segregation. 
It  is  nov^^  trying  to  meet  that  commitment 
by  a  huge  complex  ol  experimental  programs 
costing  millions  of  dollars  If  tl-,e  programs 
are  successful,  their  extension  to  .ill  those 
who  need  them  will  ultimately  mean  the 
fpendinc  of  many  more  billions  But  aside 
from  the  question  of  money,  the  nation  cur- 
rently confronts  ihe  much  more  difficult 
question  of  whether  tht  programs  can  in  fact 
■work,  given  the  complex  of  environmental 
obstacles  which  exist. 

Most  of  the  dilemmas  and  problems  posed 
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by  residential  segregation  in  the  United 
States  are  brought  into  focus  by  the  current 
war  aealnst  poverty  Can  ptiverty  among 
Ne^rues  ever  be  eliminated  -.vhlle  rigid  segre- 
gation increases  wuhln  the  metropolltHn 
centers?  On  the  other  hand,  can  the  metro- 
politan areas  ever  be  desegregated  as  long  ;V8 
the  majority  of  Negroes  remain  i)oor''  As 
segregation  continues  to  grow  and  N'egroes 
reach  numerical  predominance  in  more  and 
more  urban  centers,  will  not  the  cities  which 
house  the  majority  of  the  nations  industrial 
and  commercial  life  And  themselves  less  and 
less  able  to  cope  with  their  problems,  flnan- 
clally  and  m  every  other  way?  What  then  will 
be  the  answer  for  the  metropmlltan  complexes 
where  two-thirds  of  Americas  population 
currently  reside  and  where  as  much  as  85 
per  cent  of  the  nation  may  live  by  the  year 
2000' 

Asid.^  from  these  large  and  basic  ques- 
ti.  ns  of  public  policy  and  social  change. 
residen;.al  ^segregation  causes  hav^ic  on  a 
more  personal  and  individual  level  And  the 
persona!  daxnage  is  not  to  Negroes  alone. 
Many  of  the  neighborhoods  newiy  entered 
by  Neg.oes  since  World  War  II  have  been 
occupied  by  middle-aged  and  retired  white 
f.ixnllles  who  often  ;ook  up'jn  their  current 
homes  a&  being  their  last — and  whose  emo- 
tional attachment  to  both  house  and  neigh- 
borhood is  based  upon  ties  of  familiarity  and 
friendship  built  up  over  many  years.  Tliese 
occxipants  feel  deeply  threatened  by  the 
entrance  of  a  Negro  family.  The  result  often 
Is  mental  stress,  misery,  and  loneliness,  as 
welt  as  a  sense  of  overwhelming  personal 
loss  a:  being  "forced"  to  leave  a  home  .ind 
neighborhood  one  had  grown  to  love 

The  effects  of  precipitate  change  are  par- 
ticularly sad  in  ethnic  neighborhoods  where 
much  of  the  communitys  life  has  centered 
-iround  a  house  of  worship  and  where  neigh- 
bors often  .nclude  kinfolk  ,is  well  as  friends. 
In  siicn  cases,  the  change  is  harmful  not 
only  to  individual  f.amiUes  but  to  Institu- 
tions .\nd  social  organizations  that  can  rare- 
ly survive  tr.insfer  to  another  location.  Con- 
stant change  is  nomial.  of  course,  and  neigh- 
borhood ms  Itutlons  should  adapt  construc- 
tively to  It  and  help  their  members  to  ad- 
just Ne'er- heless,  many  institutions  are 
luiprepared.  and  the  rapidity  of  racial  change 
often  g:\cs  them  little  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with   their  responsibilities. 

In  all  these  ways,  then,  residential  seg- 
regation is  or  has  become  central  'o  m.ajor 
domestic  pr-jblems  of  the  nation  There  is 
n.<  wi'.v  to  determine  the  ultimate  sum  jf 
Its  rosts.  It  ranges  into  so  many  jt.Te.'ii  that 
It  may  .iccurately  be  designated  the  key 
question  of  our  national  life  in  the  1960's 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  problem  we 
have  only  begun  to  recognize  in  the  very 
recent  past.  For  altlioujin  the  rights  of 
Negro  citizens  have  been  abridged  for 
decades,  other  forces,  wider  and  newer 
than  racial  discrimination,  iiave  com- 
pounded the  situatic-n.  Let  me  again 
refer  to  the  notable  research  of  Eunice 
and  George  Grier: 

The  background  to  all  that  has  happened 
lies  m  certain  facts  concerning  the  rapid 
urbanization  of  America's  people — facts  ra- 
cially neutral  in  themselves,  but  having 
pru-found  racial  effects  As  the  nation  has 
grown  more  populous,  its  inhabitants  have 
located  increasingly  within  metropolitan 
centers.  A  century  ago  Americans  numbered 
31  inilUon.  .about  one-fifth  of  whom  lived  In 
urban  areas  By  1920  the  total  population 
had  risen  'o  106  million,  and  the  urban 
proportion  had  grown  to  one-half — a  nine- 
fold Jump  m  absolute  numbers  (from  about 
6  million  to  54  million  i  in  only  sixty  years. 

After  World  War  II.  population  growth 
accelerated  sharply  The  largest  ten-year 
increase  m  the  nations  history  took  place 
between  1950  and  I960-  During  that  decade 
28  million  new  citizens  were  added,  a  total 


nearly  equal  to  the  entire  population  l1  a 
century  ago  About  85  per  ■  eiit  of  this  in- 
crease occurred  within  212  metropolitan 
areas,  making  about  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's people  urban   t^jday 

In  addition  to  increase  through  births  and 
immigration  during  these  truttful  years,  the 
cities  gained  ..l.so  irom  liirge-sci-le  population 
movements  from  the  center  of  the  country 
toward  Its  boundaries  it'speclally  to  the  sea- 
coasts  .md  Great  Lukes  region)  and  from  the 
btiuth  to  ihe  North  These  streams  nf  people, 
most  experts  agree  were  Ixnh  "pulled"  to- 
ward the  cities  by  job  opportunities  and 
other  urban  attractions  i especially  m  the 
coastal  areas)  and  pushed"  out  of  the  rural 
areas  by  shrinking  labor  needs,  especially  m 
the  depressed  portions  of  the  agricultural 
South  Negroes  and  whites  shared  In  the 
migration — Negroes  to  a  .somewhat,  but  not 
drastically,  greater  degree  in  proportion  to 
their  share  of  the  total  population 

Migration  to  the  cities  helps  explain  why. 
after  World  War  II.  the  nation  turned  to  its 
suburbs  in  order  to  satisfy  housing  needs 
which  had  been  accumulating  during  almost 
two  decades  of  economic  depression  and 
World  conflict  The  previous  growth  nf  the 
cities  had  used  up  most  of  the  land  suitable 
for  development  within  their  boundaries 
Yet  the  people  had  to  be  housed  somewhere, 
aiid  swiftly  The  easiest  place,  requiring  no 
costly  and  time-consuming  demolition  of 
existing   buildings,   was   the  .suburbs. 

How  should  the  suburbs  be  developed?  In 
answering  this  question  certain  key  public 
policy  decisions — involving  racial  implica- 
tions which  were  probably  neither  loreseen 
nor  intended—  Joined  with  private  actions  to 
help  produce  the  present  situation  I'rlm.ary 
among  these  was  the  critical  decision  to 
allow  ihe  private-enterprise  system  to  meet 
the  housing  shortage  on  its  own  terms.  Most 
of  the  government  mechanisms  mobilized 
to  aid  m  the  tusk,  especially  the  mortgage 
^•uarantee  provisions  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, served  to  support  and  encourage  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise. 

Such  a  decision  v^'as  completely  In  accord 
with  Americas  social  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomic structure  And.  in  light  oi  the  inherent 
dynamism  of  the  private-enterprise  system. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  home-building 
industry  was  able  to  provide  usable  physical 
shelter  Indeed,  this  success  can  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  major  achievements  of  a  nation 
which  has  never  been  satisfied  with  small 
.iccomplishmeiits  Almost  every  year  :.illow- 
ing  World  War  II  more  than  one  million 
dwelling  units  were  constructed  and  occu- 
pied, a  ligvire  which  is  double  the  ri;te  at 
which  new  lamilics  were  formed.  And.  de- 
spite rapid  population  growth  during  tlie 
tiflies.  ine  1960  Census  showed  that  Ameri- 
cans were  far  better  housed  than  ever  before. 
Overcrowding  and  "doubling  up"  (two  or 
more  families  m  one  dwelling)  had  bee'n 
considerably  reduced.  So  had  dilapidated 
and  otherwise  substandard  housing  To  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  tne  entire  population 
benefited  from  this  widespread  improve- 
ment—even Negroes,  though  they  coniinued 
to  be  less  adequately  housed  than  whites. 

Nonetheless,  the  decision  to  let  private  en- 
terprise satisfy  the  housing  need  cirned  with 
It  unfortunate  .  jr.sequences  for  future  resi- 
dential patterns.  It  meant  that  the  great 
m.ijority  of  the  new  postwar  suburban  lious- 
ing  was  built  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  full  economic  price  Thus  the  basic 
mechanisms  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, successful  as  they  were  in  meeting  over- 
ajl  housing  needs,  selectively  oper.ited  to  re- 
inforce existing  trends  which  concentrated 
low-income  families  in  the  cities  At  the  same 
time,  they  encouraged  the  centrifugal  move- 
ment of  those  who  were  more  wealthy  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities. 

Most  Negro  familieo  were  among  those  with 
low  incomes,  the  result  of  generations  of  dis- 
crimination  in  employment  and  education. 


Q.ilte  apart  from  direct  racial  discrimmatii  ;. 
in  which  the  priv.ite  housing  Industry  .iU< 
indulged  whenever  it  felt  necessary,  f-cononi- 
ics  posed  a  giant  barrier  to  the  free  dlsper>  ii 
of  the  growing  Negro  populations.  The  luul- 
mgs  of  a  market  analysis  conducted  l^ 
Chester  Rapkln  and  others  at  the  Uiilver.^r 
of  Pennsylvania's  Institute  for  Urban  Sttidi,'- 
at  the  peak  of  the  postward  housing  taotmi  ;:: 
the  mld-1950's  were  quite  typical.  At  tli  • 
time,  iinly  0  5  per  cent  of  all  dwellings  costmc 
*12000  or  more  In  Philadelphia  h.id  been 
purchased  by  Negroes-  a  fact  which  the  au- 
thors laid  mainly  to  economic  incapacity 
This  was  about  the  tninimum  cost  of  a  mod- 
est new  house  in  Philadelphia's  suburbs. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Keder.' 
policies  and  pr.ictices   in  housing  reinforcul 
and    increased    the   .separation    between   tii' 
"Negro"    cities   and    the   white   suburbs     i 
part,    this    was    intentional     From    1935    ' 
1950 — a   period    in    which    about    15   miUio  ; 
new  dwellings  were  constructed — the  powci 
of    the    national    government    was   explicit 
used  to  prevent   integrated  housing,  Feder 
policies   were   based   upon   the  premise   th   • 
economic   and   rocial   .'lability  could  best    i  f 
.ichleved  through  keeping  neighborhood  po;  . 
ulations  as  homogeneous  as  possible.  Thus, 
the    Underwriting    Manual    of    the    Federal 
Housing  Administration    i oldest  and  largest 
of  the  federal  housing  agencies,  establisliecl 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1934)   warned  that  '  il 
.1    neighborho<xl    is   to   retain   stability,   it   n 
necessiiry   that  properties  -shall  continue  in 
be  occupied  by   the  same  soci.il  and   rai-ial 
group."  It  advised  appraisers   to  lower  their 
valuation  of  properties  in  mixed  nelghbor- 
hix)ds.    "often    to    the    point    of    rejection." 
FHA    actually    drove    out    of    business    some 
developers  who  insisted  upon  open  policies. 

More  recently,  a  number  of  studies  by  com- 
petent  real-estate   economists   have   thrown 
.venous   doubt    upon    the    thesis    that    Nesr 
entry  lowers  property  values   Laurenti.  in  n: 
thorough   analysis   entitled    Property   Vahu•^ 
.  nd  Race,  found  that  prices  ro.se  in  44  per 
cent  of  those  areas  which  Negroes  entered, 
were  unchanged  in  another  41  per  cent,  and 
declined    in    only    15    per    cent.    These    wero 
long-term   trends,   and   they  were   measured 
relative     to     trends     in     larefully-matched 
neighborhoods    which    remained   all   white — 
thus  obviating  any  possibly  misleading  cft'ec 
■  if  generally  rising  prices. 

Surveying  the  literature.  Laurenti  nofci 
similar  results  from  other  studies  in  varioii.s 
Cities  extending  back  as  far  as  1930.  Bn 
erroneous  though  the  allegation  of  nonwhit,' 
destruction  of  property  values  may  hav  ►; 
been,  it  nonetheless  provided  •Justification 
for  widespread  discriminatory  [jractices.  .> 
well  .IS  active  encouragement  of  private  di.s- 
crimination.  by  agencies  of  the  federal  cov- 
ernment  during  a  period  of  critical  impor- 
tance In  determining  present  resident. ai 
patterns. 

However,  discrimination  per  se  was  onlv 
small  factor  In  the  impact  of  federal  policic- 
.ind  practices  upon  radical  jiatterns  durme 
this  crucial  period.  Much  more  import.)!.- 
were  more  basic  aspects  of  the  structure  ain! 
functioning  of  federal  housing  program^ 
Three  major  progams  have  dominated  tlic 
held.  The  largest  .md  most  signihcant  i., 
been  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  • 
mortgage  insurance  program,  with  its  pcs- 
World  War  II  counterpart  for  veterans,  tho 
Veterans  .Administration's  loan  ?uarant<'i 
program.  Both  granted  their  benehts  chieil- 
to  the  "modal"  family  recently  embarkeu 
upon  married  life,  with  children  already  bor;; 
or  Oil  the  way.  and  willing  to  commit  itseii 
to  the  responsibilities  of  home  ownershi)) 
with  a  mortgage.  For  such  families,  down- 
payment  requirements  were  minimal,  repay- 
ment periods  lengthy,  and  credit  restriciioiis 
lenient.  A  certain  minimum  of  present  earn- 
ings and  good  prospects  for  future  income 
were  paramount,  as  well  as  some  evidence  oi 
faithful  repayment  of  past  obligations. 
Households  which  did  rot  lit  these  criteria — 
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vinaller  lamilies.  older  couples,  single  per- 
.v.iii.s  people  v.'ith  low  ur  preciirlous  t  irning.s. 
iamiUes  who  sovight  dwelliniis  lor  rent  rather 
than  for  sale,  even  i.imilies  ciependent  upon 
t'u'   wife's   eniploynient    fur  an   .idequate  in- 

.ine — all  w^re  required  to  satisfy  their 
i.eeds  chiefly  through  the  older  housing  left 
•,  (Cant  by  peojile  moving  to  new  homes  in 
the  suburbs. 

Prominent  .imong  those  left  behind,  of 
,icnse.  were  Nei;rix>s  The  federal  programs 
iierinltted  them  to  "inherit"  the  cities,  along 
wifi  an  assortment  of  whites  wIki  did  not 
meet  the  conditions  for  access  to  the  new 
suburbs:  the  old.  the  jxior.  the  physically 
.•nd  mentally  handicapped,  the  sinttle  and 
(Uvorced.  together  with  .some  persons  of 
v.ealth  and  influence  who  preferred  the  con- 
■,  eiilence  of  living  m  the  central  city.  The 
^  'nificance  of  the  housing  programs  for 
••■sidential  patterns,  however,  lay  also  in 
•ifir  tendency  to  pull  younij  and  tipwardly 
iiiolille  white  families  away  from  the  citins 
nd  out  toward  the  suburbs 

It  may  be  ih.it  ,i  large  nunibpr  of  thcs? 
i.^mllics.  given  free  choice,  would  have  pre- 
I'-rred  to  remain  v.ithin  the  cities,  close  to 
work  and  to  older  relatives  But  the  FHA  and 
VA  programs  generally  did  not  jjrovide  neiirly 
so  liberal  terms  on  the  mortgasrcs  of  older 
homes  in  the  cities.  Down  ])ayments  were 
usually  larger;  repayment  i)eriods  shorter; 
monthly  payments  hitther  For  most  yountr 
I.imilies.  therefore,  the  suburbs  were  the  only 
practical  areas  in  which  to  solve  their  hots- 
mg  needs.  In  this  way.  the  FHA  and  VA  tiro- 
grams,  essentially  indetjendent  of  any  direct 
racial  bias  in  their  decisions  on  applications, 
enhanced  the  tendency  toward  white  dom- 
inance ill  the  suburbs. 

The  second  of  the  ijdenl  povertiment's 
major  housing  programs  is  .■■tiiisidii'ed  low- 
mcf  me  public  housing,  administered  by  the 
Puhli''  Housine  .Adniinistnition  through  local 
liousing  authorities.  Its  criteria  for  .•^•dmission 
.ire  based  upon  maxinuiin  rather  than  mini- 
mum incoine  level.s  Under  these  conditions 
relatively  small  numbers  uf  whites  can  qual- 
ify because  their  earnings  exceed  the  required 
.^tanda^d.  In  many  areas,  even  where  con- 
^clou:-  efforts  are  ni.Tde  to  attract  an  inter- 
racial clientele,  the  ^treat  majority  of  resi- 
dents are  Negro.  In  further  contr,i.st  to  the 
FHA  .ind  VA  procrams.  most  imblic  hou:-ing 
,:rojects  have  been  constructed  in  the  cen- 
,  ral  cities  rather  than  in  the  .'^ihurtas — since 

■  lie  of  their  objectives  is  to  redtice  the  in- 
idcnce  of   blighted   housine. 

The  dliTerences  between  the  two  programs 
;!ius  reinforce  each  other  in  their  effects  upon 
:  .itterns   of    residence     While   the    FHA    and 
'.A   have    helped    promote    white   dominance 
;a    the   suburbs,   public   housing   htis   helped 
•  nhance   Nef;ro  dominance    m   the   cities. 
The  third  of  tV,e  major  federal  liousmg  pro- 
rams  IS  urban  renewal.  Established  by  the 
!Iousiiicr  Act  of  1949.  its  chiel  go.-l  is  xo  coin- 
,a   physical   decay  in   the  central   cities.  In 
sen.se.   urban   renewal   has   worked  :  gainst 
;  HA   i;nd   \'.\   programs,  since,   among  other 
hings.  It  attempts  to  draw  hack  to  the  cities 
"he  more  prosperous  of  the  lamilies  v.ho  have 
.eft  it.  Until   recently,   the  renewal  program 
has  usually  cleared  off  blighted  .-icctions  and 
replaced  them  with  liousins  units  priced  in 
•he  middle-  to  upper-income  brackets.  Most 
iten.   as  nimht   be  expected,  the  occupants 

■  f  the  sue  before  renewal  have  been  low- 
.iicome  members  of  a  racial  minority.  They 
:  ave   been   displaced  by   housing  which,   for 

CiJiioniic  reasons  alone,  was  available  main- 
':■  to  whites  and  to  vrrv  few  Negroes.  .Some 

ivU    rishts    groups    therefore    have    dubbed 

rban  re.irwal  'Negro  removal." 
Renewal  .igencies  .ire  required  by  law  to 
relocate  displaced  families  into  "decent,  safe 
.■nd  sanitary"  h.ouEing.  Ueloc.aion  procedures 
have  recently  received  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
throughout  the  nation.  Whether  or  not  all 
of  it  is  valid,  it  is  an  undenmble  fact  that 
most  relocatees  move  only  a  short  distance 
irom  their  former  homes    One  study  found, 


for  example,  that  two-thirds  ol  them  relo- 
cated within  a  radius  of  twelve  city  blocks. 
As  a  result,  displaced  low-income  minori- 
ties  ring   the   renewal   site 

Sometimes  th's  movement  appe.irs  to  set 
off  a  chain  reaction.  Whiles  in  liie  neighbor- 
hoods to  which  the  displacees  move  take  up 
residence  elsewhere-  as  do  some  of  the  more 
secure  Negroes.  The  ultimate  elfe"!  too  often 
is  to  touch  off  spreading  waves  of  racial 
change,  which  in  the  end  only  jjroduce  a 
broader  extension  of  segregated  living  juat- 
terns.  Thus,  if  the  FHA.  VA.  and  public 
housing  programs  liave  helped  produce 
metropolitan  areas  which  iiiereaumjly  re- 
semble black  bullseyes  with  white  outer 
rings,  urban  renewal  has  loo  often  created 
small  v^iilte  or  largely  white  .ireas  in  the 
center  of  the  bullseyes—  simtilt.tneously  caus- 
ing the  black  ghettos  to  expand  mu'vard  e\en 
further. 

Combined  witli  rapid  iioinilation  growth 
in  the  metropolitan  area.s.  the  interacting 
effects  of  federal  policies  and  in-actices  in  the 
postwar  era  did  much  to  produce  tlie  present 
.segregated  patterns.  But  tliey  were  not  the 
only  factors.  Clear  discrimination  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  groups — includln<;  the 
mortgage,  real-estate,  and  liome-bullding  in- 
dustries—has also  played  its  part.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  "blockbuster'^  provide  a  good 
locus  lor  examinine  the  •-vay  this  works. 

The  modus  operandi  ff  the  l,iockbuster  i,- 
M  turn  over  whole  blocks  of  li.-.mes  frmn 
white  to  Ne5;ro  occup-iucy-  tlie  quicker  the 
better  for  his  owti  profits,  if  not  for  neigh- 
borhood stability.  Once  fine  Neero  family  lias 
-ntored  a  block,  the  speculator  jireys  r)n  the 
r.icial  fears  and  prejudices  ff  tlie  whites  in 
order  to  purchase  their  homes  at  prices  lus 
low  as  possible-  often  cr.nsiderably  below 
fair  market  value.  He  then  pi  ivs  upon  tlie 
pent-up  housine  needs  of  Negroes  and  re- 
sells the  same  houses  at  jirices  r.ften  well 
above  their  value  in  a  free  market  .situation, 
Off"n  lie  makes  t  profit  of  several  thou'->nd 
dollars  within  n  period  of  a  tew  'ii.ys.  Studies 
h'.ve  indie. ited  that  skillful  blockbusters  tre- 
quently  ciir.ihle  their  invr st'-u>its  in  a  brief 
interval.  They  can  do  this  rinly  because  tight 
residential  restrictions  h.ave  •'dammed  up" 
the  Negro  need  lor  liousmp  to  such  a  point 
that  its  sudden  release  can  cliant'e  the  r.icia' 
composition  of  a  neieiil)orhood  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  or  inonllis.  Apart  Irom  tlie  d, im- 
age done  to  both  ic-llers  and  buyers  and  to 
the  structure  of  the  !ieighborhood,s  them- 
selves, blofkbusters  have  a  iar  wider  neea- 
tive  impact.  By  lunnelinp  Nesjro  linuslne  de- 
mand into  limited  sections  of  the  city  I'l'- 
ually  around  the  edees  of  tiie  Negro  :,liinis, 
ince  these  neitthborhoods  are  easier  to  throw 
into  panic),  the  blockbusters  relieve  much 
if  the  pressure  which  micht  otncrwise  have 
encouraged  the  dispersion  of  Neeroes 
t'orouehout  the  metropolitan  areas. 

iechnically  .■-peaking.  l-)lockbusters  repre- 
sent an  unscrupulous  niinonty  it  tlie  re,' 
cnate  industry  — "outlaws"  in  a  moral  li  tm' 
I,  le^al  tense.  However,  their  activitie.s  would 
not  prove  profitable  if  racial  restrictions  on 
place  of  residence  were  not  accepted  and  en- 
forced by  the  1  tree  matoritv  ui  builders, 
brokers,  and  lenders,  liaeked  by  the  support- 
inc  opinion  of  Kirse  ."-epmenU;  of  the  white 
public. 

Bv  restraining  the  Negro  in.ir'r^et  unci  ])cr- 
mitting  its  housing  needs  to  be  i-atisiied  onlv 
on  a  v.'aiting-list  basis,  •'reputable'^  members 
of  the  braiking  and  housing  industries  have 
helped  perpetuate  the  conditions  under 
which  their  less-scr',:pulous  crjileaiuts  can 
flourish.  For  reasons  they  consider  entirely 
jusLlfiable,  they  guard  assiduously  afamst 
the  entry  of  Negroes  into  white  areas.  In  re- 
cent testimony  beiore  tne  Commissioners  ol 
the  Dir-trlct  of  Coiinibia,  the  President  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Wa.shington  stated  bluntly  that  '•ap- 
plications from  minoiity  croup,  are  not-  gen- 
erally con.^idered  in  areas  tliat  are  not  rec- 
ognized as  being  racially  mixed,'  .A  study  by 
the   Chicago    Commission    on    Human    Reia- 


tions  found  that  such  a  policy  was  pursued 
b>'  .tlmott  all  lending  Ec.nirces  in  that  city. 
\'oluinlnous  evidence  from  both,  social  re- 
.'carch  surveys  and  testimony  l>efiire  lepifla- 
live  and  executive  bodies  indicates  that  the 
:  ame  is  true  of  most  red-estate  boards  in 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Supporting  this  activity  is  the  subjective 
etphvalent  of  the  ostetisibly  o'jjec'ive  eco- 
iiiimlc  argument  that  underlay  iederal  hous- 
ing policy  lor  years:  the  belief  m  neighbor- 
hood homogeneity  that  is,  neighborhood  ex- 
clusivcness  'Ihe  v'ener,!l  attitude  nf  much  of 
the  jniblic  (or  the  most  vocal)  has  been  that 
neighborhoods  were  better  off  when  tl;e  peo- 
]'le  within  them  all  belonged  to  the  .':amc 
Ijroad  socioeconomic  groups  and  had  the 
s.'me  ethnic  or  racial  (jrif.'ins  In  praetice.  of 
co'trse,  this  commitment  to  neighborhood 
hninogeneity  has  tended  to  exclude  individ- 
tnls  who  lell  below  a  certain  status  level. 
not  those  who  were  above  It  The  latt<T  how- 
ever. usu.iP.y  have  'excluded"  themselves  in 
neighborhoods  restricted  to  occupants  of 
their  own  status. 

.^fter  1948.  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  ri^cial  and  religions  covenants  were  un- 
enforceable in  the  courts,  minontv  ur.iups 
iicean  to  lind  it  somewhat  less  dllTicult  to 
obtain  acce.ss  to  neighborhoods  (■n  the  basis, 
of  linanclal  status  and  preference.  Still, 
tieighborhood  exclusiveneEs  rem;iined  a  com- 
monly accepted  value,  widely  enforced  by  the 
real-estate,  home-bttilding.  and  lendiiig  in- 
dtistries.  It  served  as  the  imal  factor  in  the 
constellation  which  created  the  nation's  new 
patterns  of  residential  segregation 

'At  thi,s  iioint,  Mr,  rlnNnALF.  took  the 
chair  as  Prc^iditv.'  oniccf. ' 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pre.sidont,  fortu- 
nately, we  ha\e  a  number  of  vea.sons  to 
be  optinii.stic  f-s  we  apm^oach  the  iirnblein 
of  liousing  all  our  jjeoiile  in  an  ( ouitablo 
inannoi-.  I  was  very  mueh  iilea.sfd  \'>  hoer 
the  distinguished  Sonator  1 1'om  Orecoii 
.state  that  amonG  Oretron's  jiionoerin;-' 
lecislation  was  an  oiien  occupancy  "lous- 
int'  law— a  fair  housing  law  to  enable  the 
2  million  citizens  of  that  great  State  to 
live  in  decent  housin<^  and  to  live  v. here 
tiiey  choose  to  live  Nothing  autjurs  so 
well  lor  a  iiappy  solution  to  the.se  issues 
than  llie  unsurt-'e  of  clti/en  concern  v. ith 
thorn. 

Reading  lurtliei'  from  Eunice  and 
George  Grier: 

Over  the  past  decade  .  n.d  a  half,  as  the 
situation  has  worsened,  the  siKnificance  of 
residential  segregation  lias  steidlly  been 
jiushing  Itself  into  the  iorefronl  of  the  n::- 
tion.'il  consciousness,  hs,  inibllc  comprehen- 
sion lias  urovvn.  one  response  has  been  :■, 
L'roundsweil  of  concern  and  iiction  on  1,'o'h 
public  and  private  levels.  This  development 
cannot  be  overvalued.  It  is  a  change  of  al- 
most revolutionary  jire^portions.  a  chyige 
that  has  been  accomiilished  not  through  vio- 
lence or  political  disorder  but  through  the 
constitutional  mechanisms  of  the  govern- 
ment and  tlirougii  the  cxerci.se  of  individiifel 
ireedoms  tliat  form  the  basis  cf  American  so- 
ciety. YeV.  this  countcractiiin.  despite  Its  Im- 
portance, is  in  n.self  ijre.sently  in.sufticient  l^-r 
the  task  at  hand.  Ihe  best  way  to  indicate 
ijoth  the  limit. itions  of  tlie  current  activity 
and  the  general  direction  in  which  the  coun- 
try must  now  move  is  to  outline  the  various 
ways  in  which  mounting  public  concern  has 
expressed  it,pe!f. 

Between  1950  and  today,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  completely  reversed  Us  r.icial 
policy,  moving  from  official  sanction  of  .segre- 
gation to  a  Presidential  crder  that  prohibits 
discrimination  m  any  houimg  receiving  fed- 
eral assistance,  fhe  first  official  impetus  lor 
this  change  came  in  1948.  when  the  triijjrcnie 
Court  ruled  that  rest.nctive  racial  c:jvenants 
were  legally  vinenforceable.  At  first  t;ic  Fed- 
eral   Housing    .-Administration    decl.-.red    that 
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the  decision  wa«  Inapplicable  to  its  opera- 
tion Finally  late  m  1949.  it  removed  the 
model  covenant  and  all  references  to  neigh- 
borhood homosteneity  from  lis  manual  and 
declared  that  after  February  1950  it  no  longer 
Would  insure  mortgages  iiHvlng  restrictive 
covenants  The  Veterans'  Admlnlsrratlon  and 
the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  both  is- 
sued similar  statements 

Further  changes  ensued  By  19«0  they  in- 
cluded rhe  following  both  the  PHA  md  VA 
had  ruled  that  the  insured  property  they  ac- 
quired '  usually  under  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, would  be  made  available  to  all  buyers 
or  renters  regardless  of  race  creed  or  color, 
the  .ulnunistrttlve  head  of  the  FHA  had  in- 
structed hiCAl  offices  Ui  Mke  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  development  of  demonstra- 
tions in  open  occupancy  projects  in  suitably 
located  Rev  ireas  '.  both  the  FHA  and  VA  had 
signed  .-i  series  of  formal  .igreements  of  co- 
operation with  state  and  local  .igencles  re- 
sp<Tnsible  for  enforcing  laws  and  ordinances 
against  housing  discrimination  the  govern- 
ment had  dropped  a  system  of  racial  quotas 
m  housing  built  for  persons  displaced  by 
urban  renewal,  and  it  also  had  banned  dis- 
crimination in  a  special  loan  pr'igram  to  .as- 
sist the  elderly  in  tnelr  housing  needs 

These  regulations  and  directives  clearly 
reprr-sa.'H  a  large  stride  forward  from  the  cll- 
rac'ly  fituicriminatory  policies  pursued  before 
1950  Yet  their  practical  effect  on  the  rigid 
patterns  of  segregation  that  had  developed 
over  the  vears  was  very  small  In  1962.  federal 
reports  revealed  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all 
public  housing  projects  receiving  a  federal 
subsidy  .vere  occupied  by  only  one  race 
Segregated  projects  were  located  as  far  .Vcrth 
as  Scnnt  in,  Pennsylvania,  and  Plattsburgh. 
New  Yorli  and.  ns  might  be  expected  In 
practically  every  locality  m  the  South  The 
vast  maiorlty  of  new  suburban  housing 
backed  bv  FHA  and  VA  mortgaite  guarantees 
was  occupied  exclusively  by  white  families 
A  scattering  of  developments  built  on  urban 
renewal  sites  v.ere  made  available  to  both 
NegT'^es  and  whites;  but  they  were  limited 
malnlv  xo  the  largest  cities  of  the  North  and 
West  and  generally  priced  at  or  close  to  lux- 
ury levels  Where  integration  existed,  it  was 
largely  the  result  of  state  and  local  laws 
rather  than  national  directives  Only  seldom 
however  were  these  laws  adequately  enforced 
Nonetheless,  by  1962.  partly  because  of 
the  ineffectiveness  of  previous  changes,  it 
had  become  clear  that  the  broad  problems 
of  discrimination  and  segregation  were  too 
interwoven  to  b»"  solved  with  piecemeal 
changes  in  ftxleral  policy  The  flr'it  step 
tow.Trd  a  more  comprehenstve  approach 
came  on  Vrcember  20.  1062.  when  the  late 
President  Kennedy  issued  an  Executive  Or- 
der birrin?  discrimination  in  all  housing 
receiving  federil  :Uil  .ifter  that  date  At  the 
end  of  April  1964.  it  was  pstlmate<l  that 
932  000  units  of  housing  had  come  under 
the  directives  of  the  Order  In  June  1964. 
It  was  estim.tted  that  be'ween  12  and  20 
per  cent  of  :i|l  new  residential  construction 
was  CO',  i-red 

But  the  segregation  that  had  developed  in 
previous  years  s' ill  remained  Charles 
Abrams  summed  ip  both  the  limitations 
.ind  the  •  alue  of  t'le  Executive  Order  shortly 
after  it  was  issued  m  the  following  way 

The  Executive  Order  will  touch  onlv 

a  small  fraction  of  the  housing  market  If 
any  real  gains  ire  to  be  made  its  cover ige 
must  be  widened  or  more  individual  state 
1  iws  l.iboriously  sought  The  President's  Or- 
der Is  no  more  than  a  small  first  federal  step 
toward  breaking  the  bottleneck  in  housing 
discrimination 

"Nevertheless.  Us  importance  cannot  be 
discounted  First  steps  in  civil  rights  legis- 
lation have  often  led  to  second  steps  when 
the  will  TO  move  ahead  has  been  present." 
The  federal  government  hi^s^  also  made 
special  though  limited,  efforts  to  mitigate 
the  uninfended  racial  efTeita  of  its  housing 
pr.jgrams    Housing  legislation  gave  the  FHA 


in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  the  right  to  issue  In- 
sured loans  from  government  lunds  at  below- 
market  interest  rates  for  housing  to  be 
i)ccupled  by  families  with  incomes  loo  low 
to  acquire  new  homes  in  the  private  market 
This  indirect  form  of  subsidy  was  intended 
in  p!«rt  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  Negro 
families  Urban  renewal  programs  have  be- 
gun to  pay  more  attention  to  relocation  pro- 
cedures and  to  stress  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing dwellings  rither  than  total  clearance  In 
some  cliles.  Community  Renewal  Prugrams 
aided  with  federal  funds  are  attempting  to 
develop  comprehensive  plans  for  housing  all 
groups  in  the  population  In  the  public  hous- 
ing program,  where  Negroes  predominate, 
federal  action  has  paradoxically  been  least 
decisive  Still  many  local  authorities  have 
tried  to  promote  racial  hnlance  m  their  proj- 
ects, and  some  have  been  experimenting  with 
various  types  of  nonproject  housing  scat- 
tered   throughout    the   cummunlty 

But  the  fundamental  orientations  of  the 
federal  programs  remain  today  as  do  the 
deeply  entrenched  consequences  of  their 
operation  thrnuglioiu  the  peak  voars  of  the 
ptJBt-World  War  II  housing  boom  It  will 
take  more  than  piecemeal  efforts  to  shatter 
such  a  solid  tt>undatlon  for  the  continued 
growth   of   segregated    living   patterns 

While  the  federal  government  was  moving 
toward  Its  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in 
housing,  many  states  and  municipalities 
were  moving  in  the  same  direction  and.  In 
recent  years,  at  a  more  rapid  pace  Prior  to 
1954.  only  a  few  of  the  states  in  the  North 
and  Midwest  had  legislation  which  barred 
discrimination  in  .^ny  segment  of  their  hous- 
ing supply  The  laws  usually  covered  only 
low-rent  public  housing  md,  cxrcasionally. 
units  receiving  such  special  forms  of  .usslst- 
iiice  as  tax  exemptions  or  write-downs  on 
Kind  costs 

As  of  mld-1965  hovvever,  sixteen  states  and 
'he  District  of  Columbia  had  barred  discrim- 
ination in  a  substantial  portion  of  their  pri- 
vate housing  supply  At  the  1960  census  these 
states  together  contained  about  eighty  mil- 
lion people,  or  44  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion Thus  nearly  half  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  now  living  in  communities 
whose  public  policy  Is  clearly  opposed  to  de- 
liberate segregation  on  the  basts  of  race — 
even  in  housing  built  under  private  auspices 
President  Kennedy's  Exectitlve  Order  of  1962 
therefore  was  basically  an  extension  on  the 
"^ederal  level  of  a  principle  already  gaining 
widespread  acceptance  in  states  and  localities 
across  the  nation 

However  mere  nondiscrimination  cannot 
by  Itself  overcome  the  problem  of  segrega- 
tion It  win  take  vigorous  p<jsitive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  government  and  private  citizens 
to  halt,  let  alone  reverse  trends  now  so  hrmly 
entrenched 

CONTRIBUrORS    TO    CHANCE 

Changes  in  public  p<illcy  can  usually  be  at- 
tributed to  the  determined  efforts  of  a  small 
minority  of  citizens  whu  recognize  a  need  and 
wi'rk  tirelessly  to  brin>j  it  to  public  attention 
In  no  case  has  this  been  more  true  than  with 
residential  segregatk>n  I>ed  by  the  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing-a  small  .md  meagerly  financed  organiza- 
'lon  which  grew  out  'ii  the  hrst  successful 
■.mpalgn«  ftr  hovismg  laws  m  New  York— 
religious,  civic  and  labor  groups  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  spearheaded  simi- 
lar campaigns  In  their  own  states  and  cities 
The  resulting  laws  have  provided  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  mher  types  of  private  effort 
could  build 

A  second  Important  variety  of  private  ef- 
fort toward  housing  desegregation  is  the  In- 
tentional development  of  new  housing  on  an 
open -occupancy  basis  Beginning  m  I937vrtth 
a  small  Quaker-.sponsored  project  In  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  the  spontaneous  de- 
•.  elopinent   of   nondiscriminatory   housing  by 


private  k'roups  got  underway  in  earnest  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  Despite  <-oncerted  op- 
posltlon  by  the  federal  government,  main 
local  governments,  and  most  segments  of  ib,. 
real  estate  industry,  a  1956  survey  lound  that 
some  lifty  new  interracial  comnumltles  had 
been  produced  by  private  efforts  up  to  that 
time  Some  of  them  had  been  inspired  bv 
civic  and  social  service  organi/ations  to  foster 
racial  equality,  but  a  number  had  been  con- 
structed by  businessmen  lor  proht  Todav 
such  developments  are  estimated  to  number 
m  the  high  huidreds  or  wen  the  thousand- 
In  a  third  approach,  grass-roots"  orga- 
nizations 111  many  cities  across  the  countti 
have  sought  to  stabilize  the  occupancy  .  • 
their  own  nelghborhcnids  following  the  entr\ 
of  Negroes  In  numerous  instances  they  havr 
accomplished  what  many  (jnce  thought  Im- 
possible--quelling  panic  avoiding  posslhl.- 
violence,  maintaining  sound  neighborhood 
conditions,  even  bringing  new  white  resi- 
dents into  areas  where  formerly  the  progno.sr 
had  been  lor  complete  transition  to  all- 
Negro  occupancy 

Finally,  in  the  suburbs  of  a  number  f 
cities  concerned  white  residents  have  band,  c 
together  to  help  open  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods to  Negro  families  able  to  pay  the  price 
The  first  of  these  "fair  housing  committees  ' 
established  in  Syracuse.  Ne'w  York,  in  the 
mld-I950's.  was  sponsored  by  the  local 
Quaker  Meeting  Religious  influence  of  vari- 
ous denominations  remains  strong  in  many  o: 
the  later  organizations,  now  estimated  to 
number  more  than  one  thousand 

These  private  efforts  represent  one  of  tin 
most  encouraging  examples  of  the  inherent 
strength  of  American  democracy  .md  it- 
capacity  for  change.  They  have  helped  shat- 
ter many  racial  myths,  have  opened  new. 
housing  opportunities  for  Negroes  in  area- 
not  previously  open  to  them  .md  have  done 
much  through  practical  demonstration  f. 
alter  the  attitudes  of  the  white  majority 
toward  the  prospect  of  Negro  neighbors. 

But  in  the  face  of  population  forces,  thev 
can  have  little  effect  in  destroying  racial  seu- 
rpgation  The  point  was  passed  .some  vear; 
ago  where  either  legal  bars  iigalnst  dis- 
crimination or  the  best-intentioned  if 
meagerly  financed  'grass  roots  "  endeavors 
could  accomplish  the  task.  If  .Americans  wish 
not  only  to  create  truly  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  but  also  to  solve  the  many  domestic  prob- 
lems which  stem  from  inequality  and  arti 
ficial  sepiiratton  of  the  races,  they  must  now 
be  prepared  to  move  beyond  mere  non- 
discrimination and  good  will — in  a  sense 
beyond  equality — Into  an  area  of  positive  and 
aggressive  efforts  to  undo  the  damage  al- 
ready done  It  win  require  a  massive  national 
effort,  ctlllng  upon  the  full  resources  of  botl. 
the  public  and  private  sectors 

That  the  cotintry  possesses  the  fundamen 
tal  resources  it  needs  to  solve  the  problem  : 
fortunately  clear  What  is  required  is  less  the 
creation  of  new  mechanisms  than  the  effec- 
tive harnessing  and,  where  necessary,  the  re- 
orientation, of  those  which  ilready  exist 
Otherwise  It  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the 
goal  of  rendering  segregated  housing  pat- 
terns ineffective  as  an  obstacle  to  the  ob- 
jectives  of    the   "Great   Society  " 

This  aim.  it  mtist  be  stressed,  need  not  be 
sought  through  methods  which  run  counter 
to  the  basic  tenets  of  American  democrac" 
For  example.  It  needs  not  be  attempto<i 
through  forced  redistribution  of  poptUatlon 
Force  Is  not  on!v  intolerable,  but  unneces- 
sary The  normal  mobility  of  the  American 
people  is  so  great  (about  half  of  all  house- 
holds moved  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
1950.5  alonei  that  redistribution  can  be 
achieved  through  the  operation  of  free 
choice — If  sufficient  resources  are  applied  t"' 
tnake  socially  desirable  patterns  of  residence 
as  attractive  to  the  public  as  socially  un- 
desirable ones  have  been  in  the  past. 

Nor   is    it    necessary    to    attempt    a    rigidly 
planned  dispersal  of  Negro  households.  The 
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3ini  lather,  should  be  to  achieve  complete 
•  recdom  of  choice  in  place  of  residence  with- 
ju;  respect  to  racial  barriers.  Within  this 
;r:imework  of  unconstrained  choice,  some 
fjlt^stantial  concentrations  of  Negro  families 
v"(^iild  doubtless  persist.  Just  as  Jews  have 
remained  in  certain  neighborhoods  even 
Iftcr  obstacles  to  their  residing  elsewhere 
have  largely  been  eliminated  But  the  pres- 
ent monolithic  character  of  the  Negro  ghet- 
tos -lieir  inexorable  growth,  and  the  social 
evil.-   they   encourage    would   \ie   broken. 

Tlie  following  are  some  specific  measures 
which  would  help  achieve  the  goal  The  list 
is  not  all-mcluslve:  doubtless  many  readers 
will  think  of  others  which  would  be  of  value: 
A  central  ie<ier.il  agency  possessing  the 
con-ioetence  to  plan  comprehensively  for  all 
phases  of  urb:m  development  and  the  au- 
thority to  translate  plans  into  effective 
action  TliLs  agency  must  have  the  power  to 
dr.iw  together  lederal  operations  in  such  dl- 
ver'e  areas  as  housing,  urban  renewal,  high- 
wa\s.  transportation,  and  community  facili- 
ties and  to  guide  them  toward  a  set  of  com- 
nioi  .  bjectivcs  The  newly  created  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
rnii  be  such  an  mstrumeiit  — if  it  can  over- 
come the  handicap  of  us  nrigin  m  the  Hous- 
init  .  nd  Home  Finance  Agency,  a  loosely  knit 
combination  of  essentially  independent  agen- 
cies ,,iui  achieve  better  coordination  of  indi- 
luliially  powerful  organi/«it;ons  th.in  has  the 
siiniiariy  amalgamated  Department  of 
Hfnlth.  Education,  and  Welfare  This  vv-ill  not 
be  easy 

'i  total  strategy  for  desegregation.  The 
s(>..Tegation  problem  is  to<i  complex  to  be 
so;,pd  without  a  total  approach  which  rec- 
nt:-,,ued  all  the  manifold  forces  which 
br  Kieht  it  to  its  preseiit  magnitude  and 
tl'.ri^aten  to  enlarge  it  further  Tliis  approach 
must  take  maximtim  strategic  advantage  of 
all  r.v°i!able  re"ources  ::nd  knowledge.  It 
miist  be  rdaptable  to  varying  local  conditions 
and  flexib'e  enough  to  permit  changes  as 
"f.  .'dback"  from  early  applications  dictates. 
Btr,  It  must  be  directed  always  to  a  clear  and 
un'A'averlne  set  of  goals. 

Kroac;enpd  lederal  incentives  for  effective 
act;on  by  local  governments  and  i)rivate  en- 
tre-)reneurs  InTntivp  [irograms  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  means  if  apply- 
insT  govern'-.-.ental  leverage  in  a  democratic 
sy.ste:r..  fc"  they  do  not  involve  compulsion 
and  do  not  infringe  upon  freedom  of  choice. 
In  .lOnsin^.  for  example,  incentives  have  pro- 
mi;:ed  urban  renewal  i  through  grants  to 
local  authcritles  to  clear  slum  land  for  re- 
de' fiopment  i  and  the  construction  of  spe- 
cif." type?  of  '--.ouKing  i  through  liberal  mort- 
gasf  insurance).  Incentives  must  now  be 
used  to  enri'irage  comprehensive  planning 
,in.;  action  toward  social  gc^.Is.  For  example. 
suitable  incentives  can  encourage  private 
hc.:;(!ers  to  construct  balanced  communities 
?er  !:ie  all  popuIatiMi  groups,  can  attract  and 
as.i'st  io'v-income  minority  families  to  move 
t?  uch  communities,  can  stimulate  existing 
neighborhoods  to  self-renewal  and  racial 
st..bi::zatlon.  can  encourage  local  jrovern- 
ments  tn  .-ttack  segregation  in  the  compre- 
hensive manner  it  requires  by  cooperation 
thi  aighout  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Inaglnative  new  forms  of  siibsidy  for  lo'W- 
itifime  •.anv.lies  Traditionally,  housing  sub- 
ficl:es  have  be?n  available  almost  exclusively 
f.3r  \init':  built  bv  local  nonprofit  authori- 
ties— chiefly  m  the  form  of  multi-unit  pub- 
lic projects."  which  stood  apart  from  their 
!-'a.  roundings  and  :'.massed  the  social  ills  as- 
■0  lated  wi'.h  poverty  m  much  the  same  fash- 
iot  as  did  older  .aid  less  solidly  constructed 
e!'et:os.  M.^re  receiitly.  \arnus  localities  have 
e'oenmented  with  methods  for  widening  the 
nu.se  of  choice  and  location  in  subsidized 
I'.o.ising.  Tlie  Housing  -■^ct  of  1965  contains 
pr  ivisicns  which  can  make  subsidies  a  much 
more  "aluable  tool  m  combatting  segrega- 
tiM-i.  But  their  operation  toward  this  end 
cnnot  be  l^ft  to  chance:  it  ■will  require  vig- 
orTus  and  imaginative  guidance 


Comprehensive  measures  to  increase  mi- 
nority incomes:  Any  measure  which  increases 
the  purchasing  po-wer  of  racial  niinorities 
will  bring  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
critically  important  economic  barriers  to 
desegregation.  Minimum  wage  lloors  must  be 
raised;  present  ones  are  actually  below 
the  level  defined  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  "poverty."  Federal  resources  must 
be  directed  toward  expanding  the  number 
of  jobs  available,  particularly  lor  those  of 
limited  education  The  most  important  neeri 
of  the  minority  poor  is  for  decent  jobs  at 
decent  pay.  Economic  measvires  can  and 
should  be  tied  to  housing.  For  example,  low- 
income  minority  persons  should  be  trained 
for  the  specific  kinds  of  jobs  which  will  be 
made  available  in  the  new.  comprehensively 
planned  communities  on  the  oiitsktrts  of 
metropolitan  areas.  Housing  should  be 
planned  for  them  close  lo  these  new  job 
opportunities.  Similarly,  relocation  from  c,r- 
ban  renewal  areas  should  be  coupled  with  a 
range  of  services,  Including  training  and  as- 
ilstance  in  finding  employment,  to  help  as- 
sure that  displaced  families  improve  not  i,nly 
their  housing  conditions  but  their  economic 
situation  as  well. 

Intensive  efforts  to  improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  central  cities:  To  date,  urban  renewal, 
in  its  efforts  to  draw  middle-  and  upper- 
income  families  back  to  the  urban  cores,  has 
focused  mainly  upon  the  physical  aspects  of 
decay.  It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  social 
renewal  is  required  also-  toat  nv.icv  i:f  ilie 
economically  more  capable  families.  Net»ro 
as  well  as  white  and  especially  those  vlt.h 
children,  will  not  be  persuaded  lo  relurn  to 
the  central  areas  until  ihey  are  assured  of 
jjrotection  from  the  social  pathology  of  the 
ghetto.  City  schools,  for  example,  must  be 
drastically  improved:  yet  there  is  gro'wmg 
evidence  that  this  will  re(|Uire  not  merely 
replacement  of  individual  buildings  and 
teaching  staffs  but  also  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  entire  .-rchool  systems.  Crime 
and  violence  are  among  the  great-est  deter- 
rents to  affluent  families  who  prefer  to  live 
in  central  areas,  and  the  cities  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage  until  they  prove  that  they  can 
control  both  the  chronically  hiwless  and 
those  driven  to  crime  by  irustration  and 
economic  need. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  :inti-discrimlna- 
tion  laws  and  affirmative  measures  to  jiro- 
niote  equal  opportunity:  As  noted  earlier, 
anti-discrimination  laws  in  themselves  are 
unable  to  solve  a  problem  whicii  stems  from 
much  broader  causes.  But.  if  vigorously  en- 
forced, thev  can  prove  a  mo.st  important 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  if  measures  igainst 
seftregation.  Further,  as  many  of  the  more 
effective  hiw-enforcement  agencies  already 
recognize,  i;  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  re- 
main passive  and  wait  for  a  ininoritv  con- 
ditioned by  generations  of  secregation  to 
recognize  and  claim  its  newly  puaranteed 
rishts.  Affirmative  measures  .are  necessary  To 
promote  a-wareness  of  the  law  both  among 
those  it  protects  and  those  who  offend 
:-,gainst  it. 

Expanded  support  for  "grass-roots"  citizen 
eflorts.  While  the  efforts  of  spontaneous. 
Citizen-led  groups  have  had  impressive  suc- 
cess in  helping  change  attitudes,  practices, 
and  laws  across  the  nation,  these  groups 
have  been  severely  handi«|pped  by  their 
meager  resources,  A  few  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  substantial  support,  usual- 
ly from  local  foundations.  Where  lunds  have 
permitf^d  Jiirmg  full-time  staff,  the  increase 
m  effectiveness  has  often  been  dramatic 
Compared  to  the  many  millions  spent  an- 
nually by  philanthropic  organizations  on 
problems  of  comparable  or  even  lesser  im- 
portance, the  few  thousands  devoted  to 
housing  segregation  have  been  infinitesimal. 
This  is  still  another  way  in  which  available 
resources  must  be  redirected  if  the  problem 
is  to  be  solved. 

A  national  educational  campaign:  For  the 


lirst  time  in  American  history,  the  majority 
of  the  white  public  appears  aware  that  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  defeat  the  goals 
iif  democracy.  But  it  is  a  long  step  forward 
from  this  recognition  to  a  vigorous  ;md  af- 
lirmative  effort  equal  to  the  need  This  will 
require  a  type  and  degree  of  comprehension 
and  commitment,  by  majority  and  minority 
peoples  alike,  which  are  still  far  irom 
•  ichievement 

National  consensus  is  most  readily  achieved 
through  Ivill  information  about  the  problem 
and  stimulation  of  public  debate  on  the 
means  of  soUition  A  full-scale  campalam 
to  arouse  and  inform  the  American  people 
must  begin  immediately  if  public  under- 
standing and  support  ;,re  to  reach  the  neces- 
.sary  levels  before  segregation  prows  so  much 
larger  that  it  appears  insoluble  to  many. 
The  turning  point  may  well  come  with  the 
1970  Census.  If  some  tangible  progress  has 
not  been  made— -or  at  least  a  plan  of  action 
propo-ed-  before  its  statistics  appear,  dis- 
couragement   may   rule. 

The  core  of  organized  citizen  support  neces- 
sary to  mount  such  a  campaign  already  ex- 
ist.s — in  such  national  organizations  as  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  H'nal  B'rith. 
and  t'le  Nation  il  (■..inmittee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing  and  m  the  hundreds 
of  citizen  lair  lunising  groups  across  the 
country.  But  their  efforts  must  be  locused. 
coordinated.  ;ind.  :ibove  all.  adequately 
financed.  And  they  must  be  brought  into 
the  context  of  related  activities  such  as  ur- 
ban  iJlanning   and    the   war   on   poverty. 

The  t.'.sk  of  eliminating  segregation  rests 
ultimately  with  the  American  peonle  as  a 
whole— led.  as  in  every  major  struggle  m 
their  history,  by  a  small  group  of  devoted 
citizens.  If  they  do  not  succeed,  the  result 
'.vill  almost  certainly  be  the  continued  spread 
of  Negro  ghefos:  large-scale  physical  blight 
generated  by  population  presstires  and  ex- 
ploitation: economic  loss  to  many  citizens 
of  both  races:  persistent  social  disorder:  .md 
spreading  racial  tensions  which  strike  at 
the  very  foundations  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society.  The  choice  is  not  merely  be- 
tween segregation  and  desegregation,  but  be- 
tween wholesale  destruction  of  projierty  and 
human  values  and  the  continued  crowth  and 
security   of   American   society   itself 

Mr,  BYRD  oi  We.st  Virtrinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   I  .-u'-":esl  the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 
Tiie  PREGIDING  OFFirFR   Tb.o  clerk 

W'li  cnll  thr  r.:ili 

■irip   bii!   clerk   liivjccrded   to   call   tlie 

roll 

M;-.  MONDALF  M;  rrrsdenl,  I  a.sk 
unaivmoii,"  eon.--pnt  thai  the  order  lor  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scindcd, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Jor- 
PAN  rA  No"th  Cr.:oMm  in  the  ch-'ir'. 
Withoul  r,b,icct:on.  it  is  .so  ord?rc-d. 

Mr,  MO.NDALE.  Mr  President,  the  fair 
hou.sing  bill  now  br-iore  us  would  c^tab- 
\\f.\-\.  once  and  for  all.  the  principle  that 
in  hou.sinp;  all  Ame-ican.s  ar«  equal  F.-^r 
white  American.s.  that  principle  i.s  older 
•han  the  Nation  it.self.  What  we  can  do 
by  e:iPcti:iu  H.K  2516.  a.s  omenucd,  is 
to  niake  the  principle  clo.ser  to  a  practical 
reality  bv  pl-u^.i.u  b.u.nu  i  the  force  of 
law. 

I  think  that  mo.st  real  estate  brokers, 
tract  developers,  and  "wners  and  t  per- 
rtors  of  apartnirr.t  hou.^.cs  have  no  strong 
personal  prejudice.  Today  the  preiit  ma- 
lor  ty  ct  them  icel  conipellrd  by  busi- 
ness pressures  to  maintain  th"  existing 
patterns  of  race  and  c')I'.r  i-i  hnu.smg, 
no  matter  what  they  m.iy  -pei'SD'iallv  be- 
lieve. They  th'nk — in  mv  oD-n:on.  wrona- 
ly — that  to  br°ak  the  pattern  would  be 
to  'isk  financial  Icfs  or  ruin. 
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By  requulMR  all  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  houslner  not  to  discriminate  how- 
ever, this  leRislatioti  would  relieve  the 
pressure  on  each  When  every  business- 
man must  by  law  treat  his  customers 
equally,  there  will  be  little  or  no  lisk  of 
loss  for  those  who  do  In  the  course  of  the 
1966  healings  on  a  similar  fair  housing 
bill  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  prnmlnent  builders  testified 
that  before  the  States  In  which  they 
opealed  enacted  open  housing  laws, 
they  never  sold  homes  in  their  develop- 
ments to  Negroes,  but  that  when  open 
housing  laws  were  enacted  they  stopped 
di.scriminatinR  and  have  continued  an 
open  housing  policy  ever  since  They 
testified  that  they  now  ha\e  Necroes  and 
members  of  other  minoiity  gioups  in  all 
their  developments  and  have  experienced 
no  friction  or  economic  loss  of  any  kind 
Purthcmore — as  though  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  States  with  open 
housliig  legislation  and  those  without — 
these  same  builders  testified  that  when 
operating  m  different  States,  even  at  tlie 
same  ^ime  and  with  other.vi.se  identical 
developments,  they  would  discriminate 
where  there  were  no  laws  to  stop  them 
and  not  discriminate  wliere  there  were 
such  laws 

Mr  President  I  believe  tliat  one  of  the 
most  compelling  single  elements  devel- 
oped in  hearings  on  the  propo.sed  lair 
housing  amendment  was  that  presented 
by  members  of  the  real  estate  industry 
v'.iich  represented  experienced  and  sub- 
stantial realtors  with  wide  <^xperience  in 
communities  with  a  bnacial  makeup 

They  testified  that  they  now  have  Ne- 
g'oes  and  members  of  other  minority 
groups  m  all  their  developments  and  that 
they  experience  no  friction  or  economic 
loss  of  any  kind. 

Furthe  more,  they  emphasize  the  con- 
trast between  States  with  open  housing 
legislation  and  those  States  without  open 
housing  legislation.  The  same  builders 
testified  that  when  operating  in  different 
States,  even  at  the  .same  time,  and  with 
othei-wise  identical  developments,  they 
would  discriminate  where  there  were  no 
1  uvs  to  stop  them  and  they  would  !iut 
discriminate  where  there  were  laws  to 
stnp  them. 

In  short,  open  housing  laws  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  their  effectiveness 
as  applied  to  professional  housing  devel- 
opers. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  came  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  u:id 
Currency  Committee  to  express  their 
strong  support  for  a  Federal  open  hous- 
ing law  Indeed.  I  think  that  the  strong- 
est testimony  we  received,  and  the  most 
urgent  pleas  we  heard  for  a  law  which 
would  be  comprehensive  and  strong, 
came  from  the  representatives  of  the 
real  estate  industry.  I  regretted  that 
their  national  association  took  a  differ- 
ent view  But  I  believe  now  that  the  old 
view,  that  realtors  were  opposed  to 
fair  housing  proposals,  has  been  shat- 
tered. We  now  know  that  many,  substan- 
tially experienced  realtors  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  adoption  of  fair  housing 
proposals. 

One  view  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  real  estate  profession  who  supported 
the  legislation  was  that  the  concept  of 


the  importance  of  a  .seller's  right  to  select 
the  purcha.ser  was  an  'llusion 
One  of  these  witnesses  stated: 
An  experienced  re;il  estate  broker  knows 
that  up  until  the  lime  the  race  question 
entered  the  picture  not  one  seller  in  a  hun- 
dred cared  about  who  wus  irolng  to  buy  Ills 
house  so  long  as  the  buyer  had  the  money 
and  met  the  boiler's  terms 

In  Other  words,  the  sale  of  a  home  is  a 
commercial  transaction.  The  test  applied 
;s  purely  a  financial  one.  except  where 
the  factor  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  is  involved 

Similarly,  the  concept  that  the  move- 
ment of  a  Negro  into  a  previously  all- 
white  neighborhood  depresses  property 
values  m  that  area  is  also  an  illusion. 
One  witness,  a  man  with  14  years  of  ex- 
perience in  appraising  residential  prop- 
erty values,  stated; 

Value  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply 
.md  demand  If  n  lot  of  similar  housing  is  on 
Che  market  at  the  same  time  and  there  are 
m  buyers  to  absorb  them,  prices  will  go 
down  Simllnrly.  if  there  Is  a  great  demand  in 
a  neighborhood,  because  of  the  popularity  of 
1  certain  school  or  some  other  factor,  and 
there  are  not  many  houses  being  offered  for 
sale,  the  prices  are  going  to  rise,  regardless  of 
tlie  color  of  the  neighbor's  skin 

Because  of  the  economic  factors  in- 
vplvtd.  the  pa.ssage  of  fair  housing  leg- 
islnion  will  not  cause  a  deluge  of  Negroes 
into  white  neighborhoods  and  create  new 
ghettos.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
fair  housing  ordinance  which  allows 
Negroes  to  move  into  previously  all-white 
areas  of  the  city  There  are  Negroes  in 
Chevy  Chase.  Cleveland  Park,  where  the 
present  .speaker  lives — and  American 
University  Park,  but  their  numbers  are 
rc;ruJated  strictly  by  their  ability  to  pay. 

I  am  proud  that  in  the  block  in  which 
I  live  resides  a  magnificent  Negro 
iamily 

Mr.  President.  I  .should  like  to  em- 
phasize one  point.  Tlie  Real  Estate  As- 
sociation persists  in  talking  about  the 
precious  right  of  the  .'.ellei  not  to  sell. 
Several  of  the  subcommittee's  witnesses 
agreed  that  in  their  experience  as  real 
estate  brokeiT — and  their  experience  has 
been  .substantial— they  had  not  been 
parties  to  nor  had  heard  of  any  transac- 
tion in  which  someone,  exercising  the 
"right  not  to  .sell,"  had  refused  to  sell  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  when  the  buyer 
w-as  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  purchase. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  the  ^air 
Housing  Act  of  1967  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Alfairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency heard  from  a  d'stinuuished  pane! 
of  realtOLs.  That  testimony  begins  or. 
page  396  of  the  licarin:<s. 

We  heard  from  Mr  Fcrd  Kramer.  Chi- 
cago. Ill  :  W  Evans  Buchanan.  Rock- 
ville.  Md.:  Elliott  N.  Couden.  Seattle. 
Wa.sh.:  Edward  Durchsiag.  Chicago,  111.: 
Tishc  E.  Woods.  Washington.  D.C.;  and 
Kennon  V  Rothchild,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

If  there  were  ever  any  doubts  that  fair 
housing  was  a  practical  and  workable 
concept,  that  it  would  receive  the  co- 
operation of  responsible  real  estate  in- 
dustry, those  doubts  are  exploded  .^.nd 
.set  to  rest  forever.  I  would  commend  to 
my  colleagues,  and  to  the  country,  if  they 
have  any  doubts  about  the  ijroposition 
before  us.  that  they  read  the  testimony 


of  the  realtors  to  which  I  have  just  made 
reference. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  reasoii.s 
why  I  hope  the  Senate  will  supiiOrt  the 
bill  now  pending  before  it.  It  is  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind— intended  to  meet  and 
to  master  one  nf  tht>  Natu.ia's  most  criti- 
cal  domestic  problem.s — that  is  particu- 
larly de.servmg  of  such  support  It  is  not 
difficult.  Mr  President,  to  cite  examples 
of  expressions  of  support  for  such  leitis- 
lation  from  leaders  of  both  parties. 

I  am  proud  that  the  coauthor  of  the 
pending  amendment,  the  distin^iuLshid 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke  1.  is  a  member  of  the  Reijublic.i!: 
Party  Well  that  should  be.  because  tlie 
Republican  platform  in  1960.  in  speakii! 
of  equality  under  the  law,  included  i' 
following  statement: 

I  Equality  I    becomes    a    reahty    only   wl.in 
all  persons  have  equal  opportunity,  without 
distinction    of    race,    religion,    color   or    rii- 
tlonal  origin,  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  U; 
housing,  education  and  employment 

In  education  and  employment.  Mr 
President,  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  as  v, e 
all  must  surely  recognize — but  we  ha\r 
made  significant  bcginninu's  and  we  asi- 
conlinuinii  to  work  toward  solutions  m 
these  areas. 

But  111  the  field  of  housim:.  cquahty 
under  the  law  has  not  even  beirun  to  he 
a  reality  of  American  life. 

The  arguments  against  fair  hou.su.'.i 
lf^;lslation,  Mr.  President,  often  take  t!ie 
form  of  positive.  self-ric:hteous  asser- 
tions about  the  "right  to  deal  v.-ith  whom 
you  choo.se"  or  the  ri:;ht  to  .ell  property 
without  interference."  despite  the  fact 
that,  as  the  realtor  witnesses  testified, 
never  once  in  their  real  estate  experience 
had  they  known  a  seller  to  question  the 
right  of  any  eli-:ible  and  able  b'lyers  lo 
purchase  except  on  the  basis  of  race 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  r.s.^e:- 
tions  Ignore  the  |)o.ssibility  that  a  paral- 
lel "right  to  purchase"  may  exist,  the 
argument  denies  decades  of  history  .is 
well.  Property  rights  have  been  regulatui 
by  government  since  the  oecinnins  "f 
the  concept"^  of  "property"  and  "govern- 
ment." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  1910.  expressed 
this  same  idea  when  he  said: 

Every  man  holds  his  property  .subject  lo 
the  general  rights  of  the  community  ;j 
regulate  its  use  to  whatever  degree  the  ;:uo- 
Uc  welfare  may  require  it 

In  1949,  Congress  set  for  itself  and  :or 
the  Nation  the  goal  of  "a  decent  ho:r.e 
and  a  suitable  livini.'  en\'ironm  nt  '  r 
every  .■\incrican  family."  I  .-iibmil,  Mr. 
President,  that  19  .vears  later,  we  :ae 
still  a  long,  long  way  from  that  goal. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  izoal  .-et 
out  in  the  Housing  .^ct  of  1949  has  not 
been  reached:  the  only  question  is.  are 
we  nearer,  or  farther  away,  from  th.Tt 
goal  than  we  were  19  years  ago?  The 
mere? sin '-:  urbanization  of  ran-  popul..- 
tinn  has  made  substandard  iiousing  ;. 
"rcaler  problem  than  it  has  ever  beer. 
The  image  of  the  tumbledDwn  slatboairi 
.shack  in  the  rural  South  has  been  le- 
placed  by  what  is  to  my  mind  an  even 
more  regrettable,  more  terrible  alterna- 
tive— the  filthy,  freezing  urban  slum 
tenement     .-^.dded    to    the    monumental 
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problem  of  po-.erly  in  the  cities  is  the 
totally-related  problem  of  segregated 
housing.  These  two  monstrous  national 
disiirnce:;  nre  really  only  one.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  quote  from  an  article  by  Loren 
Mi:.^'.'.  entiil'd  "0 '-ert.meat  ReMi«-.n- 
sibility  for  Residential  Segregation": 

The  total  pjpu!atu,n  trrowth  for  1960's  l^n 
I  irgest  cities  from  19:50  to  i960  was  3.480.295; 
the  Negro  Increase  was  :?.222.;J47  Central  city 
growth  was  N'eero  t;rowlh.  The  ft.tridarcl 
metroptilit.m  area  lor  tho.-e  same  t.en  cities 
hid  a  tot.U  population  gain  Ir.m  1930  to  1960 
,.f  4.174.537  and  a  Negro  gain  of  146.540, 
Whites  outgained  Negroes  in  the  .suburbs  by 
siv.ue  th.rty  to  c.ne. 

The  st.itistics  confirm  wli.it  'he  eye  can 
o).scrve:  residential  se^regafoii  lias  been  on 
!!ie  aggresive  increase  in  ihe  centers  of  our 
ritie=;  in  tlie  past  three  decades  with  a  con- 
,- 'mltant  exclusion  of  Negroes  Irom  outlying 
suburban  areas.  Statistics  cont.rm  what  the 
eye  cr.n  ob.'^orve — 

Tiie  author  states,  and  the  eye  can  so 
observe  within  5  minutes  walking  dis- 
tance of  this  Chamher.  Our  citio;-.  do  not 
mercJv  contr.in  vii.'ttos.  I.Tr.  President: 
they  are  fast  becoming  ghettos.  We  stand 
in  the  center  of  .i  i)rime  exarni^le  of  that 
process  m  action. 

But.  opponents  (.f  this  legislation  may 
say— the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  fair 
housinir  ordin.Tnce — why  does  that  not 
operate  to  cure  the  problem  of  segre- 
'jated  housinu':'  The  answer  is  obvious. 
There  is  scant  opiwrlunity  for  Negro 
citizens  of  th.e  District  of  Columbia  to 
join  their  white  coworkers  in  the  suburb.3. 
There  iias  been  I'reat  effort  on  the  part  of 
progressive  citizens  in  all  the  areas  sur- 
rounding this  city  to  end  segregation  in 
the  suburbs,  but  to  date  the  victories  in 
that  effort  have  been  minor  ones,  and 
the  virtually  all-white  suburban  commu- 
nities surround  the  declining  central 
city  as  they  lja\c  since  this  problem  be- 
.:in  lo  emeri'e  many  dccndes  aco. 

To  -cfer  to  it:e  statement  I  made  .some 
days  r.zo.  at  the  besunninu  of  this  debate, 
there  is  growing  evidence,  encouraging 
evidence,  that  more  and  more  American 
Negrjcs  have  licked  their  own  econom.ic 
in-oblems,  and  Ihcy  now  enjoy  middle 
and  upper  incomes  .'rem,  their  emijloy- 
ment:  but  thou.sands  upon  thousands  of 
tiiem,  despite  that  fa:t.  are  nevertheless 
I'lnncd  in  the  i  hetto  b:  cause  they  cannot 
exercise  the  right  of  all  other  American 
citizens  to  buy  housing  of  their  choice  in 
some  other  location. 

We  had  the  testimony  of  a  Navy  lieu- 
i'.-nant.  who  was  as.signed  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  a  post  not  more  than  30  miles 
from  where  v.e  are,  who  \sent  to  39  dif- 
ferent iilaces.  f  eeking  to  buy  a  home,  and 
was  turned  down  in  eveiy  instance — a 
handsome,  able  young  man,  who  had 
sen-ed  this  country  for  8  years,  who  is 
pood  enough  to  defend  this  Nation,  but 
is  not  liood  enough  to  live  near  us. 

Washington  is  not  luiique.  "Typical." 
would  be  closer  to  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
tT.  We  must  decide,  Mr.  President, 
wnethcr  to  take  appropriate  action  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  mounting  pressures  of 
the  ghettos,  or  to  stand  by  and  observe 
the  destruction  of  our  urban  centers  by 
loss  of  jobs  and  business  to  the  suburbs, 
a  declining  tax  base,  and  the  ruin 
brought  on  by  absentee  ownership  of 
l-iroperty. 

C.XIV 189— Part  :i 
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The  rca.sons  for  this  le.tnslaton  n:ay  be 
summed  up  by  quoting  from  former  At- 
torney General  Kal/.cnbach's  t«-st  inony 
before  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee inT966: 

ay  now  It  .'ilioiild  be  plain  that  a  patcli- 
work  of  .St.ite  and  local  laws  is  liot  cnou'ih. 
Tlie  work  of  private  .olvintper  groujis  i.s  not 
pnouiih.  Cotirt  decisions  are  n:'.t  cnoUL^h.  The 
hmited  authority  of  the  fxrcutive  Ijranch  is 
not  enough.  .  .  .  Durable  remedies  lor  so 
endemic  .md  deep-.seatid  a  condition  as 
housing  segregation  st-ioi'.ld  l^c  l)asod  on  the 
prescription  and  taticlion  of  Conjjress.  Tliis 
IS  all  the  more  so  as  the  issue  is  national  in 
scope  and  as  it  penrtr.ttes  into  so  m.uiv  other 
sectors  of  public  policy  :-iich  .is  the  rebuild- 
ing and  physical  improveincni  of  otir  cities. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President.  wiU 
not  bring  an  end  to  the  ghetto.  Only  a 
concentrated,  well-directed  pro-'ram  (jf 
education,  public  housint^.  and  .iob  devel- 
opment will  accomplish  that  hwse  la.sk. 
and  then  only  at  the  expense  of  many 
years  of  hard  and  dedicated  effort. 

But  this  legislation  will  help.  It  will 
offer  hope  for  the  many  persons  who 
have  .shown  themselves  and  their  neit^h- 
bors  that  they  can  make  it  as  worthwhile 
citizen.s — but  who  caniiot  convince  the 
suburban  landlord.  It  v.ill  offc-  an  im- 
mediate improvement  in  livinc  (ondi- 
tion,-;  for  middle  li.Uv';  Nrgrres  who  ..1- 
ready  can  afford  better  housinci— but 
cannot  find  it  in  the  ghetto. 

The  side  effects  of  this  legislation 
would  also  be  beneficial.  Mr.  President. 
It  would,  for  example,  restore  honesty  to 
the  suburban  apartment  manaeer  who 
noiv  misleads,  avoids,  or  even  lies  to  the 
Negro  father  who  comes  to  him  .seekim' 
fi  home  for  his  family.  It  \.-ouki  l.elp  to 
restore  as  well  the  pride  that  many  citi- 
zens have  had  to  swallow  in  the  lace  of 
such   mindless   rejections. 

We  have  waited  Ion?,  enough  lo  enact 
this  legislation.  The  need  is  cler.r  Weyond 
any  possible  di-spute.  It  is  time  for  action, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  repeat- 
edly about  the  problems  of  the  exploding 
American  cities,  and  'veil  we  .-hould.  lx>- 
cause  it  is  as  profound  an  issue  ;is  this 
Nation  faces  or  has  ever  faced.  It  is.  at 
bottom,  an  issue  of  fairness,  of  emuloy- 
ment.  of  training,  of  education,  of  iious- 
ing,  of  environment,  which  challenges 
eveiTthing  that  this  Nation  posses.ses  in 
terms  of  material  goods  and  spiritual 
commitment. 

Indispensable  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  exploding  American  city 
is  the  alienation  and  the  separation  of 
the  races.  The  psychology  of  rejection 
which  is  found  everywhere  in  the  black 
cores  of  the  rotting  centers  of  American 
cities  is  fundamentally  the  rage  and  the 
frustration  and  the  despair  which  we  see 
expressed  evei-ywhere,  and.  tragically. 
even  in  the  form  of  violence. 

We  tend  to  make  our  arguments  on  the 
basis  of  material  problems,  whether  it  be 
housing,' employment,  education,  or  en- 
vironment, and  well  we  should:  but  we 
had  many  witnesses  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  testify  to  the 
psychological  effects  of  segregation  as 
being  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  rage 
with  which  we  are  clearly  confronted.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  factor 
that  is  widely  underrated.  We  are  saving 
to  the  ghetto  dweller  today,  "Solve  your 


problems,  have  confidence  in  yourself, 
find  a  job.  lake  the  training  available  to 
you.  ajjply  your.self  and  gain  an  educa- 
tion, try  lo  elevate  your  capacity  to  earn." 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  saying. 
"Even  if  you  solve  all  your  jiroljlenis,  de- 
s!>ile  how  capable  you  prove  your;  olf  in 
achieving  these  objectives,  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  you  to  have  the  right 
that  every  other  American  has  to  buy 
any  house  which  you  are  able  to  P'Ur- 
cha.se.  There  is  something  about  yo;;.  re- 
-lardless  of  every  cjther  characteristic  that 
you  might  have,  based  on  your  ( olor. 
that  will  prevent  you  from  living  witli 
us." 

This  is  an  outrage  from  any  stand- 
point. I  do  not  think  this  country  can 
solve  its  urban  problems,  the  problems 
which  we  face  in  the  American  cities. 
until  we  lake  the  simple  step  of  agreeing 
that  we  are  L'Oing  to  live  together,  and 
not  separately. 

It  is  a  simple  fact,  and  yet  it  is  a  pro- 
found concept  that  lies  at  the  core  and 
the  iicart  of  this  serious  .social  problem 
which  we  lace  together  as  .Americans. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  more  luimiliat- 
int:  experience  for  a  fatlier.  the  head  nl 
a  household,  the  .symbol  of  authority  in 
ins  iamily,  than  to  go  up  lo  a  hou.se  that 
IS  for  sale,  one  which  he  can  afford,  one 
which  his  endeavors  over  tlie  years  have 
,'^tnted  him  to  live  m.  and  be  told  th.at 
liou.se  is  not  available  to  him. 

Perhaps  lie  is  a  professional  man  Two 
of  our  witnesses,  Negroes  who  could  not 
buy  suitable  hou.sinc,  were  typical  One 
was  a  Navy  lieutenant  with  8  years  of 
experience,  a  hand.some.  impressive, 
younu  man.  The  other  was  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  'iterature.  earning 
:r.ore  than  Sll.OOO  a  year  in  Philadelphia, 
Both  of  them  had  spent  months  poina  to 
homes  which  had  "For  Sale"  signs  out  in 
t. ont,  lo  homes  which  v.ere  listed  in  the 
r.ewspapers.  with  then-  families,  v.'ith 
their  children,  only  to  be  i eiected— not 
becau.se  they  could  not  afford  the  prop- 
erly, but  becau.se  they  were  not  intellec- 
tually and  in  ever>-  other  way  .suited  to 
live  in  the  neichborhoods.  but  smiply 
bccau.se   of    their   color. 

I  do  not.  I  repeal,  believe  that  this 
outrage  can  continue,  and  that  at  the 
same  lime  we  can  solve  the  jjroblems  of 
our  exploding  American  tihettos.  The  in- 
sult is  too  ::reat.  too  profound,  too  in- 
defensible. It  is  an  outraiie  lo  our  con- 
cepts and  beliefs  of  freedom,  and  an  out- 
rage to  anyone's  belief  in  God.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  r.ct  underestimate  the 
:^er:ousness  1 1  the  issue  we  face  h.ere:  lor 
I  fear  that  lime  is  runnina  out.  I  believe 
the  decades  of  net-lect  have  run  their 
course,  and  that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
extend  lo  the  ^-hetto  dwellers  only  more 
empty  promises. 

The  credibility  of  moderate  civil  rights 
leaders  is  being  undermined.  As  Whitney 
Young — surely  one  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can.s — put  it  in  testimony  recently,  after 
he  had  been  complimented  for  his  role  in 
trying  to  cool  down  our  American  cities: 
I  cnjov  the  compliment,  hu;  it  isn't  trans- 
ferrabie.  We  need  action  I  must  have  some- 
thing in  my  hands  when  I  talk  to  my  phetto- 
dweller  neighbors 

One  of  the  tilings  that  I  am  sure  must 
be  had  in  hand  is  the  removal  of  this 
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outraaeous  course  of  segregated  residen- 
tial living,  so  that  those  who  can  a'Tord 
and  wish  to  do  so  may.  like  all  other 
Americans,  buy  any  house  they  can  af- 
ford to  purchase,  and  those  who  live  in 
the  fcjiietto  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  hous- 
int;  outside  it  will  know  it  is  their  failure 
to  solve  their  economic  problems,  and 
not  their  color,  which  pins  them  in  the 
ghetto. 

Mr  President,  we  have  now  discussed 
this  fair  housing  proposal  for  more  than 
a  week.  Many  Senators  have  risen  and 
piven  remarkable  speeches,  setting  forth 
in  dftail  the  new  knowledge  we  have 
about  fair  housing  The  old  scare  stories 
of  tb.e  real  estate  industry  have  now  been 
exploded  by  the  experience  of  several 
States  and  many  other  communities  tliat 
now  have  fair  housing  laws  and  ordi- 
nances which  m  the  main  are  operating 
etTeclively  and,  in  an  impressive  way, 
helping  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  this 
henrtbreakin':  problt-m 

I  behevf  the  US  Congress  is  trailing 
behind  thp  States  and  the  local  com- 
mimitle.s  On  tlii:>  issue  That  !s  certainly 
true  in  my  State,  for  we  ha\e.  if  not  the 
strongest,  one  of  the  strongest  fair  hous- 
ing laws  in  the  country  It  was  passed 
with  bipartisan  support.  I  would  say  one 
would  have  to  look  hard,  in  our  State,  to 
find  a  single  !i\ing  Minnesota  polit'cian 
who  ;s  opposed  to  fair  housing  A'l  the 
scare  stories  have  been  forgotten;  many 
of  the  realtors  who  opposed  these  pro- 
posals now  support  them.  and.  where 
once  there  was  almost  solid  opposition. 
there  is  now    almost  solid   support 

The  experience  we  have  had  in  Min- 
nesota can  be  duplicated  in  many  other 
State?  Therefore,  for  every  piact'cal 
reason  and  for  every  mora!  reason,  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  rendez- 
voi'.s  witli  its  conscience  and  adopt  an 
effective   fair   housing   amendment. 

NMENDMF.VTS    NOS.    507.    SOB      AND    S13 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  hold 
in  mv  hand  three  amendments.  Nos  507. 
508.  and  51.3.  which  the  Senator  from 
GeorKia  Mr  TalmadieI  expect.s  to  pro- 
pose to  the  pending  bill  On  his  behalf. 
I  ask  .;;-!?p,imons  con-ent  that  thfse 
amendments  now  be  considered  as  hay- 
ing been  read  so  is  to  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  of  rule  XXII 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it   ;s  so  ordered 

Mr  BVRD  of  Vest  Virrima  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
w!l!  call  the  roll 

Th'  ass'stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded ro  call  the  ro'l. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  th"  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  :s  so  ordered 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MEN  AND 
EQUIPMENT  TO  THE  WAR  ZONE 
BY  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  .\ND  AIR 

RESERVE 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  t!ie  re- 
cent announcement  that  more  combat 
f roots  would  be  sent  immediately  to 
Vittnam  emphasizes  rhe  seriousness  of 
the  situation  there  Th'^  dec  s: on  to  send 


additional  men  is  now  well  known  and 
widely  publicized  I  am  confident  that 
these  con. bat  men  will  pertonii  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  military  .serv- 
ices They  are,  of  course,  part  of  the  ac- 
tive fOlC'  s. 

There  is  one  oncrat'on  as.sociated  witli 
this  rapid  buildup  in  Vietnam  that  has 
not  been  -Aidelv  publicized  but  which  the 
public  should  know  more  about  That  is 
the  ;-art  the  A'r  Nati<inal  Guard  and  Air 
Reserve  will  have  ui  transporting  men 
and  equipment  to  the  war  /one  Simul- 
taneously with  the  ri-  cision  to  .send  ad- 
ditional men  to  Vietnam,  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  was  asked  to  provide  l'30 
miss-ons  to  and  from  Vietnam  -Mthin  the 
next  14  days.  Withm  the  first  hour  after 
the  request  was  made  the  Air  National 
Guard  transport  units  thiouuhoiii  the 
Un-ted  States  had  f^nnly  committed  82 
of  the  missions  and  five  airjjlanes  were 
available  for  take  off  within  that  hour 

In  less  than  24  hours  the  Air  National 
Guard  has  comimtted  tlu-  full  J.'iO  mis- 
sions. Althougli  inanv  of  the  Air  Reserve 
imits  have  been  called  to  active  duty 
those  remaining  will  fly  .50  additional 
m  s..ions 

I  emphasize  that  these  air  transport 
units  are  not  on  active  duty  They  are 
manned  by  men  who  are  ies;ulai'y  em- 
ployed in  civilian  life.  They  are  asked  to 
pel  iorm  this  additional  duty  on  a  vokm- 
tary  basis,  making  it  unnecessary  to  or- 
der them  to  active  duty  Many  of  these 
men  will  be  away  from  their  lobs.  others 
will  lake  vacation  lime,  but  the  signifi- 
cant point  IS  these  missions  needed  ur- 
gently to  support  the  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam will  be  Ilown. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  only  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  tlie  men  who  are  in- 
volved but  it  is  also  a  considerable 
sacrifice  to  their  employers  I  believe 
we  should  remember  that  also. 

This  points  out  the  vei-y  valuable  con- 
tributions these  air  transport  units  as 
well  as  all  other  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  are  making  to  ^)Ur  national 
defense  effort.  It  is  further  evidence  that 
they  are  needed  and  must  not  only  be 
continued  but  strengthened  with  the 
equipment,  manpower,  and  training  nec- 
essary t,i  make  them  a  first  line  force 

Under  the  present  plans  of  tlie  De- 
fense Department,  four  of  the  units  that 
will  be  makinu  these  emergency  fliehls 
to  V^ietnam  are  scheduled  to  be  deacti- 
vated later  this  year  The  fact  that  they' 
are  now  called  upon  and  aie  likely  to  be 
called  upon  m  the  future  for  lust  .such 
emergencies  is  conclus've  evidence  to 
me  tluu  these  units  .scheduled  'o  be  de- 
activated should  be  retained 

Certainly,  there  are  Guard  units  that 
Congress  has  kept  alive  for  2  successive 
veais  because  of  mandated  language  in 
the  appropriation  bi.l.  units  otherwise 
.scheduled  to  be  deactivated  The.>e  m;.t- 
ters  clearly  illustrate  the  need  for  these 
units  The  need  is  clearly  illustrated 
where  there  is  involved  transporting  over 
10.000  men  and  equipment  half  way 
around  the  world,  and  all  of  tiie  missions 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Reserve 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  one  of  the 
units  that  resp-nded  immediately  and 
with  Its  full  resources  is  located  :n  Mis- 
sissippi, The  172d  Air  Transport  Group 


in  Jack.soii.  Mi.ss .  immtdiatelv  voliin- 
tt'ored  to  fly  five  of  the  mi.ssions  •.vhich 
-s  ilie  maMimiir.  nuinbor  ihev  cm  ;iy 
with  the  equipment  and  manpowc:  t  u-y 
have  available  In  addition,  the  llSth  Air 
Tr.insport  Wing  of  which  the  >jac;:>i)n 
.,niap  IS  a  member  has  volunteered  '.  >  :)v 
11  additional  mi.ssions.  five  to  be  flown 
by  the  Air  National  Guard  Group  in 
Memphis  and  .ix  by  the  Air  Nrt  .i.  I 
Guard  Group  ;n  Nashvill-:^. 

The  oiricrrs  and  men  of  all  ihc:e  ;i)r 
transport  units  are  to  b"  c  miM'jni.'^d 
lor  their  quick  rtspon.se  to  this  c.-U  T\y_^ 
was  a  \o!untan-  re.'poo'^e, 

I  also  want  to  pay  special  tr.bute  to 
tho.se  Air  Reservists  both  Air  Force  and 
Navy  who  were  callrd  to  nor".-.-  liutv 
cnrlv  this  yei.r  and  are  now  undtrrcung 
intensive  tramuig  The.-e  men  niswercd 
the  call  ol  their  country  in  the  typTal 
spirit  that  re.senists  liave  ■=  h'. ',\  ti 
tliroughout  th.'  years  Many  of  them  .-.re 
now  .serving  on  active  dut.\-  at  some  fn  ..ii- 
cial  sacrifice,  otiiers  have  liad  iluir 
.schooling  int  rrupted,  .some*  hr.ve  been 
called  away  irom  their  lobs  a.id  proi'  .',- 
.slons  at  a  very  critical  time.  The  o\e:- 
whelming  attitude,  however,  has  ofi  .i 
one  ol  willingne.ss  to  fulfill  then-  resjiiin- 
sibilitie.s  which  they  accepted  in  joi;.;:;g 
tiie  Reserve  program.  The  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  them  ivv  their  dedic.aion,  ni.d 
lor  their  desire  to  serve  their  countrv 

Mr  President,  the.se  units,  wh  ch  1. 1  i 
be  operated  at  about  one-ttfth  the  coA 
of  a  regular  unit,  and  in  v,:iich  liitse 
men  are  kept  in  condition  and  ^eadv  lo 
go  on  the  shortest  notice,  prove  the  "i^- 
dom  of  our  Resene  system.  In  :j&vi.u 
coniplirnent.>  to  these  men.  we  must 
forget  the  men  who  serve  f..rc.ii.!i  .  ■ 
Seltctive  Service  System,  and  tlT'^s' 
serve  as  proit.ssional  soldiers.  Ih.y  <■  :  - 
tinue  to  render  fine  military  .service  ..i 
Vietnam,  Vv^e  have  never  been  rtp. t- 
.seutid  by  liner  American  fighting  m^.i 
than   we   are   in   this   unfortun;-:^  v.,  r. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Caroli.ia.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr  STENNIS,  I  am  glad  to  .vield  'o 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

'At  this  point.  M.  Hakt  assi-ni'tti  i.c 
chair. ' 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mv 
Pre.sident.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  brought  lo  my  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  cf  the  ;n:b- 
lic  a  valuable  contribution  which  is  be- 
ing made  to  the  war  effort,  I  know  .somt- 
thmg  about  these  units  and  the  -aciihcc 
these  men  are  making,  as  well  r,s  the 
ciedication  they  have 

There  is  also  demonstrated  the  wi,,- 
dom  iif  keeping  these  two  units  in  force 
at  a  time  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  insisting  on  taking  them  out 

I,  too.  hope  that  not  only  the.se  units. 
but  also  the  other  units  will  be  retained 
beiause  the  additional  10.500  troops  be- 
ing sent  to  \'ietnam  will  have  to  be 
serviced.  We  do  not  know  what  supplies 
will  have  to  be  flown  there,  and  .s.mc- 
f'mes  It  takes  time  to  get  there.  These 
men  have  ,shown  a  readiness  that  ;s 
remarkable, 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
not  deactivate  a  .single  one  of  these 
units   Thev  have  done  a  great  job 

Mr,  STENNIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  share  his  views 
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THE   109TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  HATHELD,  Mr  President,  today 
we  celebrate  the  109th  birthday  of  the 
State  of  Ore'gon  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  snap  em  a  light  in  the 
Oregon  archives  and  pull  srjmc  books  and 
other  documents  off  the  shelves  to  bring 
to  '.his  Chamber  once  again  .some  of  the 
contribiitior.s  which  the  men  and  women 
of  my  n.  live  Siate  have  made  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  might  mention  at  the  out.set  that 
although  Oirgon  was  -ranted  statehood 
by  'he  Conure.ss  on  i-\'bruaiy  14.  1859.  the 
•,vord  did  not  in  fact  arrive  at  Salem. 
Oreg..  unti;  1  montli  later.  The  word 
moved  .slo^-.ly  in  thc,;e  days.  In  any  event, 
Orci-oiiians  had  u-one  ahead  the  year  be- 
lore  in  1858  and  elected  State  officers. 

Be  that  as  it  m?y.  .sin.  o  Oregon's  birth- 
day tails  just  2  d.iys  after  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  also  to  discuss  Lincoln's  re- 
Litionshi::  to  Oregon,  It  Happens  that 
Lincoln  had  been  offered  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Oregon  'Territory  in  1848  and 
that  lie  had  given  the  matter  .serious  con- 
■ideralion  Had  he  not  declined  the  gov- 
rrnor.ship  he  might  have  watched  the 
!imber  fall  in  th.  Doualas-fir  and  Ponde- 
rosa  pine  forests  rather  than  guide  the 
Ncttion  during  the  Civil  War  when  our 
Mjldiers  fell  at  Antietem  rind  Gettysburg. 
(3ne  ol  the  men  who  fell  early  in  the  war 
•vas  Col,  Edvard  Dickinson  Baker  of 
Oregon  who  was  believed  lo  be  the  first 
Member  of  Cor.-rc.ss  killed  in  the  Civil 
'.Vnr, 

Baker  was  a  clo.se  friend  of  Lincoln. 
I.aicoln   named   his  son   Edward  Baker 
ijincoln  lor  his  iriend  Baker.  Baker  was 
Condon-born   and   came   to   the   United 
States  with  his  parents.  He  lived  in  In- 
diana. Illinois,  and  California,  He  .served 
:.s  U.S.  Senator  irom  Oregon  from  Octo- 
ber 2.  1860  to  October  21.  1861.  when  he 
'A-as  dropped  by  eight  bullets  at  the  Bat- 
'le  of  Balls  Bluff,  a  place  on  the  Virginia 
shore   of  the   Potomac   River   about   25 
Miles   from    where   I   stand   and   speak 
today.  Baker  had  become  friends  with 
Lincoln    in   Illinois,    He   was   a    lawyer, 
tatesman  and  warrior.  He  had  led  a  reg- 
.ment   of    volunteers    in    the    Mexican- 
'.merican  war.  His  .statue  stands  today  in 
■  hitc  marble  on  a  red  marble  pedestal  in 
'he  southeast  jx)rtion  of  the  rotunda  in 
:he   Capitol    between    Washington    and 
.''efferson,  a  justly  hcnored  place  and  not 
loo    many    steps    lium    where    we    are 
t-  athercd  at  this  very  moment.  The  statue 
eems  a  heroic  stance  with  Senator  Ed- 
ard  Dickinson  Baker  holding  a  scroll 
1  .some  sort  in  one  hand  and  gesturing 
ilh  his  other  hand.  Beside  him  on  the 
t-round  rests  a  hat.  bock  and  sabre.  Well, 
■ve  are  all  indebted  lo  Senator  Baker  for 
i.is  courage  m  battle  and  for  his  .service 
m  politics.  He  was  a  State  representa- 
'i-v-e  and  State  .senator  in  Illinois,  and  was 
'  lected  as  a  Whig  from  Illinois  to  serve  in 
lie  Congress,  He  had  moved  west  in  1852 
J  California  to  practice  law  and  to  en- 
age  in  public  .speeches.  Flepublicans  and 
."Douglas  Democrats  invited  him  to  Ore- 
on  to  become  a  Senator  from  my  State. 
He  did  .so  and  .served  nobly.  In  a  way  one 
■aisht  stretch  thinss  a  bit  and  say  that 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  one  of  Ore- 
►  on's  gifts  to  the  Nation.  Yes,  he  was  a 


native  of  England;  he  resided  in  the  mid- 
west and  California;  he  lought  in  Mex- 
ico; but  nevertheless  as  an  Oregon  repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  Senate  lor  le.ss  than 
a  year  and  as  a  battlefield  commander  we 
like  to  claim  him  lor  our  own.  Today 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker— like  all  of  his 
comrades  of  the  great  conflict — belongs 
to  all  Americans, 

Remember  the  cry,  loo,  of  "Fifty-four 
forty  or  fight"? 

The  yell  and  the  slogan  referred  to  a 
boundary  line  which  was  then  in  the  lar 
north  of  the  far  corner  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is,  in  fact,  about  midway 
in  what  is  today  British  Columbia,  The 
American-Canadian  boundary  is  at  the 
49th  parallel.  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight" 
occurred  during  the  administration  of 
James  Knox  Polk,  1845-49,  It  was  a  day 
when  the  call  was  for  more  room,  for 
.salt  from  both  oceans,  for  spreading  our 
national  limits  to  the  irozen  .seas.  One 
orator  declaimed: 

Witliereci  be  tlie  liand  that  dismember.s 
Oregon,  and  palsied  tlie  tciiigiie  that  con- 
sents to  ;in  act  so  treason.ible,  loni  and  un- 
natural. Let  Freedom'.s  holy  naniipr  be 
planted  on  the  farthest  ice-bound  i  'ill 

So  much  for  splendiferous  prose. 

Senators  and  Representatives  and 
other  officials  of  Government  will  be 
especially  interested  in  Oregon's  contri- 
butions to  the  political  life  of  our  great 
national  commonwealth;  for  Oregon  has 
indeed  been  in  the  forefront  of  political 
activity  and  political  reform.  Oregon  re- 
sides in  the  far  corner  of  the  country; 
but  it  sometimes  performs  center  stage 
in  politics. 

Of  particular  interest  at  this  time  in 
our  political  life  is  the  Oreuon  presiden- 
tial preference  primary  election — a  pri- 
mary election  where  all  candidates  gen- 
erally advocated  or  recognized  as  candi- 
dates for  President  are  placed  on  the 
ballot.  One  may  withdraw  if  one  is  not  a 
candidate.  Those  who  remain  offer  the 
Oregon  voters  a  fair  test  of  potential 
nominees  for  President  in  our  two  great 
political  parties. 

The  initiative  i:etition.  referendum 
vote,  and  the  recall  power  all  helped  to 
set  a  pattern  for  other  States  to  follow. 
The  initiative  and  referendum  were  ap- 
proved in  1902  and  the  recall  power  was 
created  by  Oregon  voters  in  1908.  In 
point  of  fact  Oregon  voters  have  used 
the  initiative  petition  for  statewide 
measures  more  than  200  times.  Referen- 
dums — or  should  I  say  "referenda"^ 
have  been  used  almost  50  times.  The  re- 
call measure  has  been  employed  sparing- 
ly because  of  the  high  quality  of  states- 
manship generally  demonstrated  by 
those  who  practice  the  political  arts  in 
the  Beaver  Commonwealth, 

In  recent  years  Oregon  has  continued 
to  rank  as  one  of  our  country's  leaders  in 
progressive  legislation  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  her  people — to  promote  "life, 
■iberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happine.ss  "  for 
all  people — through  the  enactment  of 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  work- 
men's compensation,  a  State  fair  em- 
ployment practices  commission,  an  onen 
housing  ordinance  to  give  people  a  fair 
chance  to  buy  the  home  of  their  choice, 
and  laws  to  clean  up  the  pollution  of  our 
air  and  water. 


Oregon  moves  forward;  her  i)eoiDle 
move  forward  with  her  and  sometimes 
push  her  lorward;  she  does  not  move 
backward;  .she  stumbles  at  limes,  no 
eioubt  about  it;  but  Oregon  keeps  ^'oing 
111  a  way  to  do  the  best  she  is  able  lo  do. 
Hmong  the  first  lo  move  into  Oicgon  and 
tell  of  her  prospects  were  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

Pres'dent  Thomas  J effer.son  dispatched 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  Willi;un  Clark 
acro.ss  the  continent  in  1804  to  open  a 
new  ie)Ute  to  the  West  and  to  ojien  new 
territory  lor  a  growing  country.  'TiKir 
PiUh  became  the  famous  L'-v  is  and 
Clark  Trail.  Names  that  siM-inc  ;o  mind 
along  with  Lewis  and  Clark  at  other 
limes  in  Oregon's  history  include  John 
Jacob  A.stor  and  his  fur  comiiany.  Dr. 
John  McLouahlin.  Jason  Lee,  Nathaniel 
Wyeth,  Marcus  Whitman.  Henrv  Spauld- 
ing.  Hall  Jack.son  Kelley.  Jedediah  Hmith, 
Eli,jah  White.  Samuel  Barlow,  Levi  .scott, 
Je.sse  and  Lindsay  Applegale.  Donald  Mc- 
Kay. Joe  Meek,  Chief  Jo.seph.  and  Ben 
HoUaday.  One  could  fill  scores  ot  ijages 
with  names  just  as  famous,  just  as  sicnif- 
icant  in  the  history  ol  the  Oreuon  coun- 
liy.  All  1,'t  their  roles  have  been  amjjly 
recorded  in  bocks  and  I  have  mentioned 
:■,  lew  of  them  here  simply  lo  bring  to 
mind  some  of  those  who  wen;  before 
us  and  who  helped  to  make  nur  land 
what  It  is  today. 

What  Oreiion  was  then — in  18th-  and 
19th-century  America^was  laruely  a 
v.ildeiTie.ss  which  turned  toward  farm- 
ing and  mining  and  fishin.'^  and  lousing 
and  early  manufacture  to  turn  a  profit. 
Banks,  merchants,  steamsliip  hues  and 
builders  ot  one  stripe  or  another  helped 
to  construct  this  new  State  and  to  trans- 
form it  Irom  a  primitive  territory  to  a 
modern  and  comfortable  industrial  State 
What  Oregon  remains  today  is  a  Stale 
rich  with  ie.source.s— rich  with  material. 
.sp.  ritual    and    cultural    resources, 

Oregon  boundaries  enclo.se  a  land 
winch  includes  ihe  hi^h  country  ol  the 
Ca.scade  Mountains  and  the  central 
plar.^au  ol  ;lie  State,  the  desert  country 
m  soutiieastern  Oregon  ^vr.ere  antelopes 
.still  roam,  the  coast  range  and  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  shore,  and  the  lertile  meadows 
and  well-sprinkled  green  lands  of  the 
salubrious  Willamette  Valley. 

Huntina,  fi,;h;ng.  camping,  outdoor 
sports  a-iilenty:  all  are  there  lor  citizens 
lo  enjoy, 

Althouah  Oreuon.  a  State  with  a  ;jopu- 
lation  "hich  now  totals  2  million  .souls, 
has  not  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  humanities  it  need  not  turn 
its  head  aside  when  asked  of  its  culture. 
its  schools.  Its  society  in  sieneral,  if  yoi; 
will.  The  State  has  many  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  are  a  credit  to 
the  Nation,  and  al.so  several  fine  mu.sical 
ensembles,  art  uallcries,  theaters,  literary 
aroups.  historical  a.ssociations,  and  vari- 
ous private  institutions  of  learning  and 
entertainment  Orecon  has  a  fine  recorri 
of  business  and  economic  development, 
respon.sible  trade  union  organization,  and 
attention  to  the  proper  maintenance  of 
public  facilities- roads,  bridges,  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  campsites, 

Oregon  yields  to  no  State  in  the  mili- 
tary .service  of  her  sons. 
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So  there  is  a  brief  birthdaf  atatement 
about  Oregon,  a  State  whose  motto  is 
The  Union."  It  is  the  home  of  the  Ore- 
gon holly  ^^rape.  the  western  meadow- 
lark,  the  Chinootc  salmon,  the  Douglas- 
fir  tree,  the  thundere«s  State  rock,  and 
the  beaver  un  a  flag  of  blue  and  '^old. 

Oit  .;on.  33ri  State  to  join  the  Union. 

On  this  ingth  anjiiver.sary  of  state- 
I'.ood  I  would  like  to  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  m  the  Senate  and  all  others 
who  micht  hear  or  read  these  words  to 
take  time  to  visit  Oreeon  You  will  have 
a  sood  time.  Your  ;ourney  will  be  .some- 
thln^;  to  remember    somethinu  of  value 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  ccjmmend  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oreson 
Mr  HAtFiELDl.  and  the  ureat  State  of 
Oreson.  for  giving  to  the  Senate  the 
benefit  (.f  nis  thoughts  about  the  great 
State  that  he  represents. 

I  congratulate  the  ^reat  State  of  Ore- 
ijon  on  its  109th  birthday  anniversary 
and  wish  its  people  a  happy  birthday 

Let  me  i^y  to  the  Sfnator  from  Oregon 
Miat  we  are  proud  to  have  this  informa- 
tiiin  m  our  records  concerning  the  33rd 
State — the  State  of  Oregon. 

I  commend  the  people  of  Oregon  for 
their  wisdom  in  sending  to  the  Senate. 
among  other  great  leaders  .sent  here  over 
the  years,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
at.ir  from  Oregon  i  Mr  Hatfield  1  who 
has  gi\en  us  this  excellent  presentation 
this  afternoon. 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  1-.  >m  Ma.-  .;ichu.->er  ts. 


.\  THREAT  TO  NAT( )  FROM  THE 
NORTH 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  future  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Trearv  Organization  is  far  from  .secure 

Not  only  hf.s  it  been  besemed  by  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  as  well  as 
weakened  by  the  continued  feuding  of 
member  states  Greece  and  Turkey,  taut. 
if  a  report  in  the  Washington  Star.  Feb- 
ruary 12.  is  correct,  danger  lies  in  the 
northern  tier  of  member  states  as  well. 

The  Stars  article  points  out  that — 

P.-L-Soviet  political  elements  are  moving  in 
.1  sen.ius  bid  to  sliake  the  Western  Alhance. 

If  true,  this  fact  is  one  which  should 
be  viewed  with  grave  concern  by  our 
Government.  We  must  not  let  our  preoc- 
cupation with  the  .situation  in  Vietnam 
blind  us  to  other  dangers  which  may  be 
equally  serious.  Such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  most  dangerous  for  the  United 
States  as  well  as  for  all  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  Pro-Soviet  Elements  Map 
Anti-NATO  Dnve  ia  Scandinavia."  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pro-Soviet  Ell-ments  Map  .\nti-NATO  Drive 
in  sc*ndinavi,\ 

I  Bv  Smith  Hempstone  i 

CoPENH.\cEN — Coups  and  counter-coups  in 
Greece,  the  .^^ab-Is^aeU  conflict,  the  near- 
war  between  Greece  .ind  Turkey  oi.er  Cyprus, 
and  Russian  naval  maneuvers  in  the  Medl- 
lerr.i:K';in  hue  ifr^eti  to  iocus  the  .iltentlon 
of  western  .struiegists  on  NATO's,  .shaky  sovith- 
ern  flank. 


11  Is  here,  however,  at  Ihe  opposite  end  of 
the  get-graphical  spectrum,  in  NATO's  ex- 
treme northern  tier,  that  pro-Soviet  political 
elements  are  moving  in  a  serious  bid  to 
shake  the  Western  .Mllunce 

The  crash  Jan  21  of  an  American  B.52 
nuclear  bmiiber  on  the  ice  of  North  Star  B.iv 
near  the  tl  S  .Air  Force  base  at  Thule,  Green- 
land I  a  Danish  province  i.  unquestionably 
•.vlll  be  used  to  dramatize  the  issue. 

Norway  and  Denmark  are  NATO  nations 
ruled  by  center-right  coalition  governments 
Sweden,  which  has  had  Social  Democratic 
governments  for  35  years,  follows  a  non- 
.lUgned  foreign  policy. 

Finland,  which  .shares  a  long  land  frontier 
with  Uie  Soviet  Union  and  has  CummiintsLs 
in  Its  coalition  government,  is  forced  to  walk 
a  neutralist  tightrope  which  Is  slightly  pro- 
Soviet. 

REUS    HOPE    roR    SPLIT 

Although  their  military  might  is  Inconse- 
quential. Moscow  would  dearly  like  to  see 
Norway  and  Denmark  withdraw  from  NATO 
when  the  treaty's  initial  20-vear  period  ex- 
pires next  yejir 

Like  Turkey  to  the  south.  Norway  and 
Denmark  sit  .istride  one  of  Russia's  three 
outlets  to  Uie  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Hank  of 
a  second. 

Nuclear  submarines  assigned  to  Russia's 
Mediterranean  squadron  seldom  use  the 
rurklsh-coniroUed  Dardanelles,  where  by 
treaty  they  must  give  eight  days  notice  of 
all  fleet  movements 

Instead,  according  to  western  intelligence 
sources,  such  U-boats  either  loUow  the  .'\rctlc 
route  from  Murrn.inik  clown  the  Norwegian 
coast  or  sail  from  their  B.iltlc  bases  through 
the  Kattegat  and  Skagerrak 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  Danish- 
based  US.  observation  teams  do  not  monitor 
such  sliip  movements  It  would  '.>e  equailv 
implausible  l<i  heUeve  that  the  Russians 
would  not   like  to  see  such  operations  cease. 

LEJ^O£:Rs  oy  oprosmoN 

Word  of  the  Thule  crash,  which  was  de- 
layed by  some  18  hours,  came  too  late  to 
have  much  discernible  effect  on  the  Diinish 
elections  J.in  123.  which  toppled  Prime  .Min- 
ister .Jens  Otto  Krug's  Social  Democratic 
government 

Opposition  ro  D.imsh  membership  in  N.'\TO 
ts  le<l  within  the  new  Folketlng  i  p.irllamerit  i 
by  the  lour  spokesmen  of  the  lett-wing  So- 
cialist party  The  left-wing  Socialists,  who 
broke  aw.iy  last  year  troin  the  Socialist 
People's  party,  describe  themselves  as  "more 
progressive  "  than  the  Communists. 

The  parent  Socialist  People's  party,  which 
has  U  members  m  the  new  Polketmg.  has 
been  described  by  writer  Donald  Connery.  ,in 
objective  observe,  .is  "a  nt&clnating  mixture 
of  warmed  over  Communists,  far-left  neu- 
tralists, pacirtcists,  ban-the-bombers.  antl- 
Americans  ,ind  assorted  malcontents  "  It  can* 
be  expected  to  support  the  four  left  wing 
Socialists  in  their  anti-NATO  crusade. 

More  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  Radical 
Liberals,  who  hold  live  uf  17  cabinet  posts 
including  the  premiership  in  the  new  coali- 
tion government,  are  officially  opposed  to 
participation  in  NATO,  although  they  have 
supported  Danish  defense  policy  since   1960. 

Radical  Liberal  Premier  Hllmar  Bauns- 
gaard  belongs  to  ins  party's  moderate  wing 
and  is  unlikely  to  support  any  such  ma- 
neuver as  the  much-talked-of  Danish 
"NATO  plebiscite"  His  coalition  partners, 
the  Moderate  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives, 
favor  NATO  ties  for  Denmark,  although  all 
accept  that  this  country's  present  shaky  eco- 
nomic situation  calls  lor  cuts  in  defense  ex- 
penditure 

The  Danish  Communists,  who  polled  255,- 
2^6  votes  and  won  IB  Folketlng  seats  in  1945, 
largely  on  the  strength  of  their  anti-Nazi 
resistance  record,  have  not  been  able  to  win 
a  parliamentary  seat  since  1960.  They  can 
be    expected    to    spearhead    the    anti-NATO 


drive    outside    parliament    among    student* 
and  intellectuals. 

Although  Norway  Joined  NATO  in  1949  by 
a  vote  of  130-13  ill  Coniinunlsts  and  two 
Labor  MPs  voting  against  \ .  the  country,  per- 
haps because  it  and  Turkey  are  the  onlv 
member-states  .sharing  land  frontiers  with 
Russia,  always  has  been  a  bit  nervous  about 
Its  .NATO  ties 

Just  as  Denmark  will  not  allow  nuclr.ir 
armed  US.  Iximbers  to  fly  over  its  territory. 
Norway  does  not  allow  foreign  troops  to  be 
stationed  on  lUs  soil 

Like  Denmark.  Norway  has  a  center-right 
coalition  governmrnt  which,  at  the  moment. 
IS  committed  to  N.-\TO  But  there  is  geneml 
political  agreement  that  the  (juestlon  of  mn- 
ilnued  minebershlp  after  1969  i  when  iinv 
country  can  withdraw  after  gulng  one  year's 
notice)  1.S  £0  important  tlial  it  must  be  the 
subject  of  public  and  parli.jnentary  debate 

The  two  M.arxist  representatives  of  the 
Socialist  People's  party,  5Upj)<irted  by  lett 
wing  Labor  MPs.  can  be  expected  to  lead  the 
attack  Within  the  .Storting  i  p.irllamenti  The 
Norwei^lan  C'ommiuusi  party,  liko  its  Danish 
iDunterpart,  has  nor  been  represented  in  the 
Storting  since  the  euphoric  post-war  elec- 
tions 

But  the  tactics  of  the  Communists  nnd 
their  fellow-travelers  seems  to  be  to  seek 
cross-party  support  for  their  move  to  get 
Norway  out  of  NATO 

.\n  organized  campaign  to  that  effect  was 
launched  in  Oslo  on  Jan  28.  Tlie  group's 
.iction  committee  is  headed  by  Olav  Rytter, 
.1  former  United  Nation.;  information  (.ifflcer. 
and  includes  a  young  Uibor  politician.  Ruiif 
Gerhardsen.  son  of  former  Labor  Premier 
Eitiar  Gerhardsen.  who  was  swept  from  olScc 
m   1963. 

In  neither  Norway  nor  Denmark  are  leftist 
elements  likely  to  be  able  to  generate  enough 
political  steam  to  force  NATO's  two  Scan- 
dinavian members  to  leave  the  alliance. 

But  the  Scandinavian  politlco-mllitarT 
scene,  in  view  of  the  Thule  incident.  .Soui.- 
reconnalssat.co  flights  along  the  Norwegl.iii 
coast,  and  the  passage  of  Russian  miclc.T 
-iibmarlnes  tiirough  the  Baltic  straits,  wll' 
bear  watching  m  coming  months. 


Fchy'iari/   /;,   l!it>S 
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CROWDED  CCjUKTS  roULD  CAUSE 
CRISIS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vnx'inia  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, tfie  iiroblcm  of  overburdened  criirii- 
nal  court  ludges  and  crowded  court  dock- 
ets is  not  one  that  is  unique  to  the  Di.-^- 
trict  ol  Columbia 

The  District's  problems  are  only  symp- 
tomatic of  a  much  larper  nationwide 
problem  that  affects  even-  metropolis  and 
to  a  lesser  degree,  every  .^mailer  city  anci 
town  in  our  country  as  well. 

New  York  City  has  been  acutely  struck 
by  this  problem. 

According  to  a  news  story  in  the  Nev. 
York  Times.  February  12: 

There  are  78  .judeesi  in  the  Cnmlnal 
Court  system  i  in  Manhattan)  to  cope  with 
a  caseload  that  has  doubled  in  a  decade.  No 
Judges  were  added  in  that  time 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  this  i)rob- 
lem  be  fiivcn  the  careful  study  that  it 
de.serves 

If  some  of  our  courts  are  verging  on 
chaos  today  from  overcrowded  dockets.  I 
.shudder  to  think  what  may  liappen  20 
years  from  now  if  ixisitive  steps  are  not 
tatccn  to  increase  tiie  number  of  judges. 
and  couit rooms  as  well  as  to  modernize 
administrative  procedures. 

American  .lustice  must  never  be  de- 
based by  bargain  basement  practices. 
Every  defendant  deserves  a  studied  and 
fair  trial,  not  the  "instant  justice"  which 


one    noted    .'urist    .-a.vs    aptly    describes 
pre.sent  conditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "City  Courts  Facing  a  Grow- 
ing Crisis"  be  printed  in  the  REroRD. 

There  being  no  obicction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  limited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

City    Courts   F.\(  ino   a   Crowing    Crisis 
(By   Edw.'.rd    C     Btirlisi 

Every  few  minutes  i  he  .isscnibly-liiie  in  the 
city's  .iwesoniPly  overloaded  Criminal  Court 
System  lurciins  Inrward  to  produce  a  new  de- 
fendant 111  ..!i  .:tinu.-phcro  uf  tliiiily  masked 
impatience. 

He  IS  like  ,i  laclory  product-  "like  a  can 
of  peas  being  proce.<;sed."  savs  an  important 
criminal  !,iwyer— to  be  Labeled,  handled 
briefly,  then  moved  on,  and  often  forgotten. 

The  heavy  volume  forces  such  rapid  han- 
dling—a  dismiss.nl.  a  guilty  plea  or  an  ad- 
KiurnmeTit  lor  a  later  hearing  that  everyone 
IS  under  pressure  to  get  out  of  the  way  lor 
tlie  next  case. 

Tlie  courtroom  !s  noisy  .uid  has  an  abrasive 
air  of  confusion. 

Lawyers  and  defendants  oi  one  case  stand 
iround  talking  while  the  next  one  is  being 
heard  over  their  voices.  In  a  seat  in  the  spec- 
tators section  a  narcotics  .iddict  falls  fcjr- 
ward  in  a  drugged  stupor.  Pimps  in  red.  yel- 
low or  preen  trousers  .sw.igper  in  the  hall- 
ways, waiting  to  put  up  bail  lor  their  prosti- 
tutes. A  woozy,  unshaven  Bowery  bum  stag- 
gers out  of  a  courtroom,  newly  freed,  and 
p.iuses  to  pick  up  a  hnlt-smoked  cisarette 
near  a  cu.spidor.  A  self-styled  minister,  drunk. 
ro.uns  the  corridors,  r.inting  and  cursin.'^. 

This  is  the  Fccne  in  the  towerine  Manhat- 
t.m  Criminal  C<iurt  inilldincr  at  100  Center 
street,  where  235  delend.ints  are  arraigned 
everv  day.  Each  arral^inment  takes  less  thnn 
three  minutes  on  the  aver."ge.  In  Broo'.clyn 
ind  The  Bronx  the  scene  and  siuiation  are 
rou^hlv  parallel  to  >.'anhattan.  except  the 
!)UiK!in:ts  are  older.  Queens  and  Richmond 
fare  somewhat  better. 

Lester  C.  Goodchild.  fidministr.Ttnr  of  the 

vstem  of  G4  courtrooms,  says  that  th?  pres- 
sure lor  quick  decisions  brings  about  .i  bar- 
inning  situation  that  is  unfair  to  defendant 
;.nd  the  ijcople  alike. 

Although  the  delcndant  may  get  a  circus- 
barker  style  atmounccment  of  his  c;ise  and 
his  leg.'.I  rights,  many  nidges  and  prosecutors 
'lelieve  that  the  process  favorf  him. 

Tliere  is  pressure  to  dismiss  cases  where  the 
iruilt    is    net    immediately    obvious    because 

here  is  not  time  to  develop  the  evidence. 
Even  an  obviously  guiUv  man.  for  the  sake 
.1  time,  may  !)e  permitted  to  plend  guilty  to 
I  lesser  charre  under  which  he  will  receive 
..  greatly  reduced  sentence. 

CflLTY    n  HAS  fRGED 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  pressure  on 
•he  defendant  to  make  a  guilty  plea  to  avoid 
,:  possible  st.iy  in  Jail  before  a  trial  can  be 
iield— usually  a  delay  of  at  least  8  to  14 
days. 

"The  system  causes  judges  to  uhdic.Tte  some 
of  their  responsibilities,"  according  to  Mr. 
noodchild.  '  :ind  the  case  is  t  iken  over  bv 
the  defense  Kr.vver  and  prosecutor  who  v.'ork 
■  ait  a  disposition." 

At  arraignments,  lawyers  on  either  side 
have   only   a   few   minutes   to   prepare   their 

iscs.  As  for  Judges,  there  are  78  in  the 
Criminal  Court  system  to  cope  vith  u  case- 
'oad  that  has  doubled  ir  .i  decade.  No  Judges 
vere  added  m  that  lime  Tlie  great  maiority 
f  f  them  tret  their  *25.000-a-vear  jobs  on  rec- 
"inmendation  by  district  political  leaders. 
The  job.  in  short,  is  a  political  plum.  The 
Mayor  appoints  them  for  10  years. 

In  the  last  10  vear?.  felony  cases  i  the  most 
serious  crimes,  such  as  murder,  robbery,  and 
'-irand  larceny)  have  more  than  doubled.  Last 
vear.  there  were  ,=)8.000  felony  arraignments — 
more  ihati  l.ooo  a  week,  a  10  per  cent  gain 


over  1966,  That  meant  an  average  of  740 
felonies  for  each  of  the  Judges  wlio  rotate 
through  the  system 

Misdemeanor  cases  mot  includiijg  traffic) 
rose  by  14  per  cent  in  the  10-year  jjeriod.  to 
105.000.  an  average  of  1,500  a  Judge  last  year 
Traffic  cases,  which  reached  a  total  of  more 
tlian  four  million  in  1967,  v>ere  up  by  134 
per  cent  in  10  years  And  the  traffic  cotirt 
system,  part  of  the  over-all  Criminal  Court 
apparatus,  falls  ever  further  ijehind  liecause 
less  than  one  half  of  the  cases  .ire  settled 
each  year.  The  average  load  of  traffic  ci.scs 
a  judge  has  now  exceeded  50.000  a  year 

The  only  category  of  cases  to  show  a  drop 
III  the  past  decade-  a  modest  7  jier  cent- 
was  "violations"  or  "stimmary  offenses"  other 
than  traffic — offenses  sucli  :is  drunkenness, 
gambling  and  prostitution,  which  arc  less 
than  misdemeanors.  The  reason  was  simple: 
The  police  were  ordered  to  stop  bringing 
in  so  many  of  the  drunks  /nd  (ierelirts  who 
used  to  Jam  the  courts  regul.irl-, . 

Even  so.  Iheie  is  a  icrmidab'..'  wcrkload. 
According  to  the  ino.st  recent  ligures  avail- 
able, the  system  liad  a  Ijackluij  of  li^.OOO  cusps, 
not  including  a  four-montli  backup  in  traffic 
cases. 

The  Legislature,  v.-hich  lias  the  power  to 
create  new  Judgeships  has  I  ailed  to  do  so  in 
recent  years  tjecause  of  squ.ibbles  over  hov.- 
the  Judgeship.-;  should  be  divl.'ed  polui'-allv. 
Tills  sessl(jn  there  is  strong  evidence  of  1)1- 
jjurtisa'i  support  for  more  judgtships,  and 
the  citywide"  Association  of  tlic  Bar  is  backing 
.such  eiforts,  but  only  if  the  judgeships  are 
not  to  be  allocated  ijii  il.e  l)asis  of  political 
parties. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  system  remains  so 
crowded  that  tlie  10-miinitp  trial  is  the  gen- 
eral rule.  But  most  of  the  time  things  do 
not  reach  ;:  trial  ;taee  If  thev  did.  there 
would  be  chaos,  according  to  judges  and 
court  administrators. 

Concerning  the  l.";:vy  percentage  of  guilty 
pleas.  Jerome  Kidder,  a  Inireau  chief  in  the 
M.uihattan  District  AtttTney's  office,  says:  'A 
guilty  i)lea  is  almost  i.Iways  a  plea  to  some- 
tiiini  le.'.s  tti.m  the  orirl-ial  charge.  Altliongh 
l:c  is  not  I'iven  a  specific  premise  (of  le- 
niency i  the  defendant  knows  thut  if  we  let 
him  plead  to  a  lesser  (ji^rnse.  he  has  a  good 
cl.aiicc  of  getting  u  reciuceri  M'litciice  on  that 
charge,  too." 

A  prominent  criminal  Uiwyer.  .surveying 
the  carnival  atmosphere  of  many  Criminal 
Court  rooms,  declares:  "Tlie  v.-hole  place 
looks  like  a  block  p.irty  on   UOth  Street." 

"Maybe."  says  Mr.  Cioodchild.  ".^omebody-- 
the  public,  that  is— ought  to  walk  into  court 
.-oinedav  and  shout.  'Stop!  What  are  you 
.:;oing  iicre?'  This  tiling  is  running  on  ratlier 
u-icontrollably.  Sure,  they're  moving  the 
esc:  into  and  out  of  court.  Btit  becatisc  of 
the  speed  it's  all  sort  (1  blurred.  Nobodv 
^eems  lo  be  m  control." 

Harris  B.  Steinberg.  :i  Bro;;fl  litreet  l.iwycr 
:-peciali;'.ir,g  in  "white  collar"  criminal  cases, 
.'ays:  "The  tremendous  volunie  makes  for  a 
l.ick  of  feeli-ig  that  tliere's  any  seriour.  dehb- 
erativc  process  going  (.n," 

■  Inst  mt  ;u;-licc"  is  the  way  Ji'slice 
Bernard  Bo-.-ni.  Pipsidiii.^  .Tv:dge  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  f.  r  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  describes  the  Criniiml  Court  proccs.'. 
"We're  holding  it  together  v.-ith  Scotcii  tape 
and  wire  becau;.e  of  lack  of  manpower— lack 
c.  1  j'-'c'ttes  and  court  per.scniiel."  he  explains. 
At  a  time  when  tlie  public  is  clamoring  lor 
greater  police  protection.  Judge  Eotein  ex- 
plains why  overloaded  court  perror.nel  ,r;ro:in 
at  the  thought  of  more  iirrer.ts.  Most  i)ro- 
grums  to  combat  "steadily  rising  mme  rates" 
iiave  a  .-imple  "cops  and  robbers"  approach. 
he  says — more  policemen  to  catch  more  crim- 
inals" with  no  thought  of  bolstering  the 
sagging  court  system.  Ke  is  iirgiiig  15  more 
Criminal  Court  judge'J.iips. 

Here  is  the  present  situation  m  the  Crimi- 
nal Court  system: 

One  case  in  five  i  not  counting  traffic  rases  i 


IS  dismissed  within  ,i  lew  .-ec.iids  of  a  ile- 
lendant's  lirst-ajipeirance  belore  a  judge,  at 
the  time  of  his  arraignment.  The  reason:  not 
enough  evidence  or  not  enough  time  to  de- 
velop the  evidence 

Roughly  another  10  per  cent  of  all  cases, 
except  those  dealing  with  traffic,  end  at  ar- 
raignment ijeciuse  of  a  guilty  plea. 

More  111, in  one  half  of  the  defendants  who 
iiiovp  Ijeyond  the  arraignment  procedure  to 
liearings  or  trials  plead  guilty  l.Uer  in  the 
jirocess,  often  to  a  reduced  charge 

Only  a  quarter  of  all  defendaiits  ,Lricsted 
on  felony  charges  are  actually  indicted  and 
iried  for  felonies.  Half  of  tiiem  li;>\c  the 
cli.irges  reduced  to  mi.sdemeaiic'i-s  The  re- 
maining 25  per  cent  are  chsmissed  at  llie 
ouf-et 

The  Cnmoiil  Court,  wiMi  its  many  larts. 
1.=;  the  court  of  original  juri.'^diction.  It  lias 
no  juries.  Defendants  charged  with  felonies 
cannot  t>e  tried  m  that  court  unless  the 
charge  is  "knocked  down"  to  a  misdemeanor. 
Otherwise,  a  defendant  is  held  for  the  fraud 
lury;  if  indicted,  he  is  arrc.igned  in  the  crim- 
inal branch  of  .Stipreme  Court.  But  only  5 
per  cent  of  those  indicted  :ictually  go  through 
,1  comt/Iete  trial. 

Justice  Kdward  R.  Dudley,  administrative 
judge  of  Criminal  Court.  h:is  been  trying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  massive  caseload  oy  lieeii- 
iiig  m,irg!n;d  cases  out  of  cotirl  .iiid  by 
.^treamllning  the  mass  i>f  jiaperwork. 

"This  court  will  break  a  man,"  he  says  of 
the  caseload  on  his  Judges,  half  of  whom  are 
more  than  60  years  old 

In  Manhattan  and  in  Brooklyn,  the  di^tri'-t 
attorney  is  now  in  ch:irce  of  the  "complaint 
rooms,"  where  the  actual  charge  is  drawn 
tip.  Formerly  the  jwllceman  and  a  court 
clerk  drew  up  the  complaint.  Now,  when  the 
assistant  district  ,ittorney  In  the  complaint 
ri)OiTi  feels  that  evidence  is  loo  flimsy  he  rec- 
ommends immediate  dismissal  as  toon  as 
the  defendant  goes  before  the  jud'^c. 

The  "univer.^a!  suiTimons."  a  simplified. 
multicopv  snap-out  form,  replacing  several 
different  forms,  went  into  effect  Jan.  1.  .--av- 
ing  policemen  much  paperwork  .uid  ccpying. 
Tills  rpw  form  a.lso  permits  traffic  defendants 
for  the  lirst  time  to  jjlead  not  guilty  r.y  mail. 
Thev  hll  in  the  jiroper  space  and  get  a  trial 
date  by  return  mail. 

MTCnoFTLMING    SAVFS    sPACj: 

An  i.rnbiiious  microfilming  oper.oien  has 
Ijecn  introduced  to  overcome  a  m:!i.si'>e  .'C- 
cumulation  of  paper  traffic  summon -ps.  Be- 
cause of  the  huge  backlog  in  un:-ettlpd  traffic 
cases,  it  takes  1.430  filing  cnses  to  hold  just 
the  Manhatt.m  cases — and  the  filing  cases 
side  by  side  'vould  extend  the  length  of  1.3 
football  fields.  In  the  future,  the  paper  will 
not  be  liept  for  long.  A  total  of  20  million 
summonses  can  be  stored  on  microfilm  in  a 
l:ling  case  only  two  feet  wide. 

Another  shortcut  is  a  lock-box  crr.inge- 
ment  with  tlie  Chemical  Bank,  u.ider  which 
line  payments  are  mailed  to  the  b  ink — and 
:iot  'he  cour'  for — processing. 

Bewildered  defendants— and  complain- 
ants— still  have  to  contend  with  an  enig- 
matic nomenclature  in  the  court  system. 
Various  sections  of  the  system  h:ne  mch 
names  as  these  in  Manhattan:  P.irt  l.'\l  (for 
daytime  .irraignmentsi .  1A2  might  court). 
'JA2  I  ml-sdemeanor  trials! .  .'B:3  (misdemeanor 
cases  belore  three  Judeesi.  3  (youth  court). 
loid  ID   I  felony  liearings). 

The  busiest  courtrooms  have  150  felony 
iiearlngs  or  200  misdemeanor  liearings  on  the 
calendar  for  a  single  judge  in  one  day— an 
obviously  impo.ssible  load,  .'vs  a  result,  the 
court  process  in  these  parts  becomes  un  exer- 
cise m  clearing  the  calendar  through  quick 
dispositions  or  repeated  .idjourr.ments  to  i.ew 
dates. 

Prisoners  in  the  citv's  detention  houses-- 
v.iiere  the  census  is  150  per  cent  of  original 
capacity — are  cail°d  lirst  in  Miese  rrcwded 
parts.  The  detention  homes  have  added  to 
capacity  by  Installing  two  bunks  .i  cell. 
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Give  me  .i  diite.  '  <i  Judge  often  mutters 
.vith  reslgnrttion.  and  a  case  Is  put  off  a^ain. 
perdaps  for  the  rtfth  or  sixth  time 

Repeated  adjournments  .ire  a  common- 
place They  ire  .i  great  boon  to  the  guilty 
man.  '  i'S[je<  i.iUy  under  today's  rystem  of  low 
ball  or  parole  for  many  defendants,  accord- 
ing to  Justice  Saul  S  Strelt  adminl-strattve 
judge  of  the  First  Judicial  District  i  Man- 
hatirtti  ind  ;  tie  Bronx  1 

TUe  injured  party  in  a  mugging  has  to 
come  back  again  and  again,  for  example,  be- 
fore a  liearlni;  takes  place,  and  If  he  loses 
patience,  or  cannot  afford  the  time  off  from 
his  Job.  the  defendant  goes  free  Conversely, 
defendants  especially  those  who  cannot  make 
ball,  .ire  more  likely  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
lesser  olfense  to  put  an  end  to  the  repeated 
pootpoiiements 

uirALiTV  or    M'ticrs 

Many  of  the  judges— men  like  Daniel  3 
Wpiss  and  Reuben  Lew-  who  must  contend 
with  the  staggering  workload  .ire  admired  by 
the  lawyers  who  appear  before  them  But 
there  is  a  widesprejid  feelini?  among  such 
lawyers  that  many  other  judges  ire  it  best 
mcdl^'cre 

Mavbe  50  per  cent  of  the  Judges  are  quall- 
ned.  "  .sav«  «  prominent  lawyer  i-loaely  a^so- 
ciatrd  with  tlie  Criminal  Court  for  a  quaiter 
of  .1  .enti.rv  Half  of  them  )ust  don  t  belong 
They  slow  "hlngs  down  bv  lUst  trying  to  clear 
tjie  Calendar  because  that  means  adjourning 
cases  to  new  dates  and  no  dUpusltlon  They 
just  compound  the  confxislon  Many  of  them 
don't  know  the  law  " 

'  T'"!?  horrible  fact,"  adds  a  prosecutor  who 
u.sed  to  be  .i  defence  lawyer  Is  that  a  man's 
fate  m  the«e  courts  depends  on  the  luck  of 
the  draw  'n  judges  Many  judges  do  not  know 
the  liw.  even  though  there  are  also  some 
excellent  ones  There  ire  certain  cases,  for 
instance,  "hat  I  could  put  before  iny  of  some 
10  Judges  .md  be  sure  to  get  a  conviction, 
ind  before  une  of  10  others  there  would 
.surelv  he  in  .iv-quUtal  " 

Another  lawyer  notes  that  each  Judge  U 
equipped  with  an  array  of  rubber  stamps 
bearing  elabor.nte  language  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  cases  If  they  took  those  stamps 
away.  ■  he  sa\».  the  Judges  would  be  help- 
less." 

Paul  DeWltt.  executive  secretary  of  the 
As^ociL.tio;»  .If  the  Bar.  which  has  8.500  mem- 
'••rs.  Mivs  he  doubts  that  crooked  judges  are 
i  >erlous  problem  I  don't  think  venality  Is 
the  problem."  he  says  'The  vice  is  mediocrity 
ind  tii.it  -Mil  be  more  'erioiis   affecting  more 

■oplc." 

TIME   CRISIS   rlTED 

The  f.pposinc  lawyers  in  Criminal  Court — 
an  asiijtant  district  attorney  md  usually  a 
young  clelen-e  lawyer  provided  free  of  charge 
by  the  Legal  .Md  Society— may  have  5  to  10 
minutei  to  ^tudy  a  case  before  arraign- 
ment. 

•Pive  minutes  Is  more  like  It."  says  a  Man- 
hattan prosecutor. 

Fifteen  minutes  to  prepare  i  case  would 
he  a  Uixurr.'  according  to  i  Bronx  assistant 
district  attorney. 

Becai:se  of  the  prefsures  on  both  lawyers 
and  the  judge,  there  are  usually  some  pre- 
hei:ring  negotiations  between  rhe  opposing 
cninse!  The  lawyers  don't  like  to  use  the 
term  deal,  "  but  that  Is  what  these  confer- 
ences amount  to. 

•A  busy  criminal  lawyer  is  just  like  we 
are."  ays  Aisisiant  District  Attorney  Kidder. 
"He  can't  trv  .ill  his  cases  either  Uiually  the 
initluiive  for  a  reduced  charge  comes  from 
the  defense  and  theres  a  little  bargaining." 

rhe  outcome.  In  which  the  defandant 
pieads  guUiy  to  a  reduced  charge,  is  known 
IS    an  otter  to  walk  him  " 

About  75  per  cent  of  all  Criminal  Court 
defendants  in  Manhattan,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion in  the  other  boroughs,  are  repre- 
sented by  lawyers  provided  by  'he  Legal  .Aid 
Society,  which  helps  defendants  unable  to 
pay  lor  their  awn  lawyers. 


Assistant  district  .ittorneys  who  work 
closely  with  the  Legal  Aid  lavyers  say  they 
are  frequently  better  than  retained  coun- 
sel "  But  some  court  aumlnlstrators  and 
lawyers  see  the  Legal  Aid  Society  .is  jjst  aii- 
uther  cog  in  the  Criminal  Court  apparatus 
and  they  contend  the  Legal  Aid  lawyers  join 
in  the  general  effort  to  get  through  the  cal- 
endar as  quickly  as  possible,  regardless  of 
whether  Justice  Is  being  done 

rtiese  Legal  Aid  people  walk  around  with 
their  clipboards.  Interview  a  client  when  he  Is 
practically  t>efore  the  Judge  and  h.mdle 
scores  of  arraignments  on  a  single  shift"  says 
one  high  ulTl.jlal  of  the  Criminal  Court  sys- 
tem A  whole  new  spirit  is  needed  in  their 
operations  ■" 

Such  an  .ippralsal  Is  resented  by  Anthony 
P  Mirr.i.  .1  bustling  veteran  of  courthouse 
battles  who  heads  the  criminal  justice 
branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  which  re- 
ceives Hi  million  from  the  city  and  $800- 
ijOO  from  foundations  md  Individuals  to 
support  a  staff  of  134  lawyers  who  get  from 
»7  500  to  Hbiiut  »10.000  a  year 

We  .trc  an  indepeiideni  agency  "'  he  says, 
"and  we  don't  have  to  look  to  Judges  or 
p.j::Lclan^  lor  our  Jotja  We  don't  have  to 
'Ubmlt    to   presMire   from   any   .u?ency  '" 

Tliose  cases  that  are  not  handled  by  Legal 
Aid  lawyers  are  often  taken  by  the  Baxter 
Street  irregUiars,'  whose  names  comes  origi- 
nally from  the  street  behind  Manhattan's 
Criminal  Court  building 

The  philosophy  of  these  lawyers,  accord- 
ing lo  one  c'f  Manhattan "s  top  prose,  u tors, 
tj  simple:  'Whatever  the  defendant  can 
scrnpe  up.  that's  the  fee.  and  from  th-?n  on 
all  the  Uwyer  is  interested  i:i  is  disposition 
■)i  the  case  as  fast  .is  i>.iRsible."" 

Us.pr.e  e.Toris  to  keep  defendants  mov- 
U.g  in  and  out  of  the  courtroom,  the  inmate 
pc  pulatlon  (if  the  city's  detention  houses 
:i.\s  ruen  sharply,  from  a  dally  average  of 
J. 370  .11  1957  to  4.975  m  1967 

Most  do  not  spend  Xcv.j,  terms  awaiting 
disposition  of  their  cases  According  lo  the 
best  available  figures,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
.ill  adult  prisoners  awaiting  dl:=positlon  of 
Criminal  Court  cases  tpent  less  than  10  days 
m  detention  Nlueiy-iwo  per  rent  were  in- 
carcerated  (or  fewer   than  30  days. 

In  the  case  of  indicted  prisoners  waiting 
for  trial  on  more  serious  charges  In  Supreme 
Courts,  a  third  were  m  detention  fewer  than 
JO  days,  almost  three-quarters  were  held 
iewer  than  four  months  ai.d  only  about 
1  in  200  were  held  more  than  a  year. 

These  figures  are  lor  1965.  but  oltlclals 
say  that  the  time  in  detention  today  Is 
about  the  same. 

After  all  of  the  sifting  in  Criminal  Court, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  cases — one  quar- 
ter of  the  felony  arraignments — reach  the 
stage  of  a  itrand  Jury  indictment  requiring 
dtspiositlon  in  the  criminal  branch  of  Su- 
preme Court  There  the  overload  problem  is 
of  rt  lar  different  nature. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  of  these  Supreme 
Court  cases  go  through  a  trial  to  completion 
Justice  Botein  says:  "If  that  jjercentage 
were  ever  increased  much  we'd  have  tj  close 
down  completely." 

About  80  i-er  cent  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cases  end  with  a  plea  of  guilty,  often  to  a 
reduced  charge.  Justice  Strelt  says:  "If  such 
a  oig  percentags  didn't  plead  guilty  Justice 
would  be  at  a  standstill.'" 

The  J'ldJie  gives  The  reason:  Trials  last 
two  to  three  times  as  long  as  they  did  only  a 
few  years  ago  because  of  United  States  .Su- 
preme Court  decisions  protecting  the  de- 
fendant's rights.  In  addition,  there  are 
protracted  pretrial  and  posttrlal  hc.irlngs 
having  to  do  with  motions  to  suppress  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  of  Illegal  search  or 
to  nullify  confessions  on  the  ground  of 
coercion  or  f.-ilure  to  notify  the  defendant 
of  his  rights 

Judge  Strelt  lully  indorses  these  extra  pro- 
tective devices,  but  nctes  that  in  the  Bronx 


and    .Manhattan   Supreme   Courts    there   has 
been  no  increase  la  Judgeships  since  ly^S. 

In  suniniary.  JutK'e  Boieln  laments-  •■It, 
Is  a  pity  that  fo  ni.uiy  jJrOfjrams  to  conib.it 
crime  are  frustrated  and  so  much  public 
money  dissipated  by  the  Inability  of  the 
courts,  through  sheer  I  ick  of  manpower  and 
facilities,  to  handle  their  workload  ade- 
(luately  with  Justl  e  to  the  prosecution  and 
defense" 


OEO     nUIDK     IS  BL.ASTKD  O.N 
ftlRKE    FRONTS 

.Mi-  BVIIU  nt  \Vi  si  Viri:ini;i.  .Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.s.-nt  to  havp 
pniitfd  in  tho  Record  ati  article  entitled 
OKO  Guide  I.s  Bla.sted  on  Three  P'ront.s." 
written  by  Eve  Ed.strom.  and  publi.shed 
m  a  recent  is.sue  of  tiie  Wi'.^h'nuton  Pest. 

There  beii^.s   no  cbjectioii,  the  artieli- 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  primed  in  th.>  Rkc  onu. 
as  follows: 
OEO  OeiDE   Is   Blasted  on   Three  Fronts 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  Nation's  mayors  and  county  iiftlcials 
yesterday  criticized  the  new  Federal  iint.- 
poverty  community  action  program  guide- 
lines .is  circumventing  Congressional  initMit 

Their  official  spokesmen  said  the  (juidel'nes 
made  public  Friday,  encourage  continued 
domination  of  community  action  programs 
by  private  nonproht  groups 

rhls  is  Hot  in  the  .spirit"  of  the  Green 
amendment  to  the  1967  antlpoverty  l.iw.  they 
said.  Thai  amendment,  they  explained  em- 
phasizes that  local  governments  should  be 
given  a  clecr  cption  to  assume  leadership  of 
community  action  programs  .At  present  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  more  than  1000  local  com- 
munity iction  programs  are  run  by  private 
nonprofit  groups 

GREEN     .^RTICLE     CIRCITLATED 

The  criticism,  m  separate  stittemenis.  ciime 
trom  John  J.  Ounther,  executive  director  "1 
the  US.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  Bernard 
F  HiUenbr.'. nd.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 

In  addition.  Hillenbrand  circulated  an  ar- 
ticle that  the  author  of  the  controversl-a! 
.imendment.  Rep.  Eklith  Green  (D.-Orei. 
wrote  lor  the  Association's  magazine  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  cuidellnes. 

In  it.  she  states  that  critics  of  her  amend- 
ment usually  cry  'keep  the  state  or  local 
politicians  out"  of  (ommunlty  action  efforts. 

■This  does  not  keep  the  politicians  who 
have  been  rejected  by  the  voters  out  of  U." 
she  wTites.  "Thu?  does  not  keep  the  selfstart- 
Ing  politician,  who  dreams  of  empire  build- 
ing, out  of  It.  My  answer  is  to  bring  the  local 
elected  politicians  into  It '" 

Mrs.  Green  insists  that  the  1367  law.  which 
"makes  community  action  .igencles  a  state 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  state."  clarlfiei 
the  intent  of  the  original  war  on  poverty 
bill. 

SHOULD    BE    ACCOVNT^Bl.E 

That  Intent,  she  says,  was  never  to  "legis- 
late a  revolution  In  American  politics"  by 
creating  autonomous  groups  to  displace  de- 
cisions of  state,  county  or  local  go-.crnments 
or  to  fund  with  Federal  dollars  groups  bent 
on  reversing  decisions  of  local  officials. 

Instead,  she  maintains,  locally  elected  <itli- 
cials  should  be  accountable  for  the  spending 
of  public  antlpoverty  money  and  for  the  suc- 
cesses or  failures  of  the  programs. 

The  guidelines  issued  by  the  Oflftce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  detail  how  local  officiaU 
can  assume  control  of  the  programs.  But  thev 
also  require  that  the  local  governments  have 
contractual  powers  that  may  be  barred  by 
local  statutes  and.  therefore,  could  dlsquaiiiy 
the  local   public   bodies. 

DRAfTlNC    PROTEST 

Hillenbrand  said  he  was  drafting  a  protes: 
to  OEO    IS  well  as  an  informational  bulletin 
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to  county  ofnrlal:^  .^o  they  can  atrgressively 
seek  the  objectives  cont.uiied  in  the  Green 
amendment 

It  IS  undersliMKl  thi.t  Mrs  Green  is  pre- 
paring .111  attack  '11  tiie  guidelines  beciiuse 
of  their  --busiiU'S.s  .is  usual  "  tone.  She  is 
vacationing  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  could 
not   be  reached   tor  comment. 


L-.-w^MICH.M-X   I{.-\ZZED  .-aT   HIGH 
SCHOOL    TALK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Vuginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Carmichapl  Ka.^/ed  at  Hmii  School 
Talk.""  written  by  Paul  W.  Valentine,  and 
pii^'li.shed   111   today '.s   Washinpton   Post. 

There  beiim  no  objection,  the  article 
was  cicered  lo  be  liiinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Cakmich.vel  Ha/./.ed  m  High  .School  Talk — 

C.\TF(HlsM    ON    Black    P"V,;:r    Draws    thk 

Wrong    .An.swfrs 

(By  Paul  \V    \';ilcntinn| 

Stokely  C,irmich..cl  i:ot  olJ  ic,  a  routth 
itirt  yesterday  when  iie  :nispronounced 
KouEeveli  Kigh  .School  .is  Iiuo:.e-i  "It  .ind  tlie 
student.';  m  the  .mditonum  at  lllth  .iiid  Vy- 
shur  .:^treets  iiw  r.izzed  liim  pretiv  hard 
about  ;■.. 

He  too'»:  it  good  naturedly  and  tried  to 
continue  hU  discussion  of  the  Negro's  prob- 
lems 

The  students,  some  600  in  i.U,  thoueii  the 
number  dwindled  during  his  !io'ir-lonc  .scs- 
-lOii.  •  .urmurcd  bvisily  t.inoiig  ;licniLelves 
,ind  l.iughed  or  cheered  spor.tdically  when 
.-■ome  attempted  to  engage  C.irmichael  in 
iiebate 

"Who  needs  help — bl.".ck  jjeopie  or  '.vhae 
people'?"  Ccir.mlchael  asked  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Negro  crowd. 

"Both.""  came  ihe  answer  :ro:n  .i  dozen 
uifferent  voices. 

"Do  \ou  think  whilo  i>e'iple  kno-.v  in  :he 
slightest  way  that  thev  :.re  doint:  us  wrong'?" 
he  asked. 

.A  scattering  of  "yeses"  and  -noes"  an- 
-•*-erea.  Most  said  nothing.  Some  v.-cre  pulling 
on  their  cDits  .iiul  icivini: 

"Does  the  white  student  or  the  black  stu- 
dent get  the  belter  education  in  Washing- 
ton"'"' Carmichael  tried  :;gain. 

'■yo'a  get  ;  he  eaiication  yni  -.v.int  to  get." 
-n.ippe<l  a  youth. 

Other  students  \  led  iinone  themselves  to 
ask  Carmicliael  questions.  The  murmur  of 
', olces  r.se  to  a  steady  drone,  \  small  group 
cf  pro-Carmlchael  .--tudents  cheered  pierc- 
ing when  C.irmichael  said.  -Be  black,  be 
beautiful."  Other  ."^tudenus  giggled.  Car- 
i^iich.iels  voice  was  drowned  in.  the  clatter. 

He  raised  nls  hands  lieseeching.  '-We  have 
rot  to  be  sonous."  he  said,  "because  our  peo- 
ple are  at  .-:take.  We  iiave  ;:ot  to  be  serious 
because  our  lives  are  .it  stake," 

The  students  moved  restlessly  in  ;hc  .ludi- 
torlum   seats.  The   niuriiiuring  resumed. 

Carmichael.  invited  l:y  the  Roose\elt  stu- 
dent council  to  iddress  the  school  as  part  of 
its  regu.ar  Tueoday  afternoon  .-emiiiar  pro- 
pram,  jotted  down  a  lot  ol  -A-ords  on  a  chalk 
'.-o.ird:  poverty,  segregation,  r.nemploynient. 
':rugs.  police  i  cheers  irom  the  .luditorium  i . 
bad  housing,  crime 

•'T"r.ese  are  the  problems  black  people  face." 
he  said  Doe^  Rvoic-itlt  High  t:cliool  prep.ire 
;  ou  to  cope  witn  them  '  " 

-A  thin  scattering  oi  yeis  .md  nays  was 
mixed  with  hisses  anC  laughter  at  his  pro- 
ntinciation  of  Roosevelt  '  Okav  "  he  said. 
'  Roseieit.  Okay.'"  Blight  applause. 

.At  the  end  of  the  session,  Carmichael 
iiientioned  tne  pi. in  annourced  Monday  by 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee here  to  create  a  "shndow  "  school  board 
of  persons  to  increase  Negro  influence  in  local 
education. 


"This  system  :•:,  1)3  jier  ctiit  black.'  C.ir- 
michael ba.id,  '"vVe  iiil.-nd  by  .iliy  means  nec- 
essary to  take  over  the  system  so  that  it  will 
respond   to  black  people.-   needs" 

-•.s  he  spoke,  a  school  bell  r.uig.  The  .st\i- 
denlr,  rose  irom  their  se.Us.  Few  reacted  to 
his  last  statement.  Most  stre.imed  out  ot  the 
building,  while  some  clambered  unto  tlie 
stage  to  get  a  closer  look  ,it  .Stokely  Car- 
michael. 

"This  was  a  bad  se.^sion."  lie  ^.-id  Too 
many  voices  trying  to  get  the  lloor  at  the 
s.i.'-.ie  time.  But  1  didn't  want  to  lecture  to 
vou,  I  wanted  to  talk  with  vou  ' 


KING'S    "CAMP-IN  " 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virsiinia.  Mr.  Pi-e.si- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
in'inted  in  the  Record  three  letters  to 
the  editor  printed  ;n  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Wednesday,  February 
14.  under  the  caption  "King's  'Camp- 
in.'  " 

riiere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

King's  Camp-i.\- 

Sir:  If  the  administration  allows  Martin 
I.titlier  King  to  go  through  with  his  pro- 
posed '  lamp-ui"  in  April  all  its  talk  .ibout 
irihie  jirevention  will  'ue  so  mtu  n  empty 
babbling.  The  bigge.st  crime  in  rec-eu'  years 
IS  the  complete  ab.mdon  with  which  riots, 
.■-trike.s  and  civil  disobedience  have  been 
i.llowed  to  flourish.  It  i.i  beyond  the 
wildest  dream  to  Imagine  that  tliis  '  canip- 
in"    could    take    place    without    disturbance. 

As  I  pet  the  picture  Dr.  King  t'ninks  the 
complete  cure  for  this  is  to  abolish  jjoverty. 
l:.\en  t.iuugh  he  dots  mention  jobs,  you  will 
notice  that  lie  avoids  use  oi  tiie  word  wages — 
wages  l.t'ing  payment  received  lor  doing  a 
.lib — but  asks  lor  a  i^uarantced  ., .inual  in- 
come. This  would  allow  the  able-bodied  wel- 
l.re  recipient  to  continue  restinc  idly  :;t 
home. 

I  submit  that  all  tlie  money  i.i  the  world  is 
not  the  cure  lor  crime.  'The  devil  nndi;  work 
for  idle  hands"  was  never  more  true  than 
I'jday,  One  of  the  'oest  ways  to  st?m  the  tide 
of  crime  is  to  ^'et  all  these  able-bodied 
"guests"  of  the  Welfare  State  up  otf  their  lazy 
\erandas  and  make  them  go  to  work. 

Instead  of  Dr.  Kinn;  "f  ducatin:;"  tne  i-eople 
of  Washington  and  other  cities  to  ihe  -  hand- 
nut"  let  him  and  his  disciples  be  educated 
to  the  concept  of  work  and  acceptance  of  the 
already  available  jobs.  Let  them  also  bo  edu- 
cated to  the  fact  that  it's  not  customary  to 
.-f^r.  out  at  the  top,  but  to  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom and  work  up.  Let  them  be  educated  to 
tne  idea  that  pride  is  somethinc;  that  comes 
with  earning  not  taking.  Let  -Martin  Luther 
King  iiimself  be  educated  to  iiiing  the  time, 
enerfty  and  money  directly  on  the  poverty 
:.':ricken  rather  fhan  on  a  -.vastcf-jl  disturb- 
..lice. 

In  the  beginning  days  c  f  this  country  there 
v.-,.s  a  r-ale.  for  every  able-bcxlied  citii'en.  oi 
•no  work,  no  eat."  It's  still  :.  uood  :de:i! 
Vi:;gi:;i.\  Phillip.-:. 

Silver  .'-:pring.  Md. 

.Sir:  As  many  of  us  recall  with  shame  and 
I  emorse  the  summer  mr.rch  on  The  Pentagon. 
we  read  of  Martin  Luther  Kinj's  iiro;ect°d 
spring  civil,  disobedience  campaign  with  the 
question  upon  our  lips.  '  Does  this  have  to 
liappen  in  the  Capital  Citv  of  a  nation  which 
finds  it  increasing  difficult  to  mniiitain  Iiw 
and  order?"  Or  any  other  iilace  in  our  na- 
tion? 

In  a  Washington  motel  three  notorious 
troublemakers.  King.  Carmichael  and  Rap 
Brown,  met  upon  the  vicious  premise.  "We 
seek  to  say  to  the  nation  ,  .  ,  that  if  you 
don't  straighten  up,  then  you're  writing  your 
own  obituary.  When  we  come  Iiere   i  in  the 


spring'  camji.iign  I  we  will  come  not  to  beg. 
but  lo  deiii.iiid  that  the  nation  gram  u.^  what 
Is  truly    airs" 

Will  ,1  nation  comniltted  to  providing  lor 
common  delense  and  insuring  domestic  tran- 
c;uiluy  i.bide  or  ignore  sucn  .i  'lire. a  lo  its 
M'ciiri:y  ,ind  the  taiety  ol  r.-s  people?  Will 
our  nation  ihrougli  its  leaders  be  intimidated 
to  j;raiit  a  threatening  .iiid  disobt>dieiit  mob 
what  the  inoi)  deternnnes  as  its  riclitlul  in- 
heritance? W'hy  not  a  tederal  injunclion  to 
keep  these  troublemakers,  and  otiier  oi  like 
iiiiiid.  lait  oi  tiie  Nation's  Capital  and  re- 
sir.iin  their  promotion  of  ;,uch  campaigns 
anywhere  w-iihln  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  ol  America?  If  the  injunction  sliould 
lail.  why  not  iry  iron  bars,  witiiout  bail. 

If  reason,  l.ilr  play  and  a  sincere  de.-ire 
lor  the  good  ot  all  cannot  combine  lorces  in 
legislation,  .'•ocial  and  economic  development 
to  s(?cure  the  ole.ssing  oi  lile.  liberty  and  the 
]iursuit  ol  Happiness  lor  all  oi  ,.ur  people, 
there  seems  to  be  scant  hope  lor  l.iv.  ;".^snc.ss 
.old  violence  to  do  so. 

Thomas  W,  Sunderland. 
Pastor,  EpuorDi  Metliodist  Cliuirli. 

ma:  First.  I  must  say  that  ihis  counirv  is 
(he  greau^st  place  on  c  irtn  and  I  clou  t  oe- 
live  we  should  sit  around  and  let  just  a  lew 
destroy  all  the  things  we  stand  lor 

I  am  relerring  to  those  lew  who  would 
destroy  this  country  in  the  name  oi  liviI 
rights,  and  .--iniply  because  they  don't  '.vant 
lo  lace  the  "n;c  lacts  of  hie,  Tnere  are 
too  many  il  my  race  that  feel  thai  the  coun- 
try owes  ihem  .i  rew-ard  jusi  because  they 
.ro  Negroes,  lOO  many  want  soniethuig  wiih- 
oui  working  lor  it.  And  because  ijl  our  many, 
many  ireedoms.  too  many  just  take  advan- 
i.ii»e  c/f  tlieni 

WluLt  I  .;m  trying  to  say  is  that  we  have 
many  strong  l.rvvs  but  for  some  reason  they 
are  not  used  ihis  is  a  new  day,  and  I  leel 
that  .-ome  oi  those  .-o-called  ireedom.s  are 
cuidaied.  I  believe  t!iat  all  jieople  must  be 
made  to  respect  tne  l.iw  ol  the  l.ind  We  have 
the  President,  the  Supreme  Court  and  many 
.latencies  that  make  the  law:  .tnd  I  do  believe 
the  President  lias  the  power  t  >  r-ontrol 
marches  on  Washington  like  that  ;jlanned  by 
the  Pev  Martin  Lutncr  King, 

i  ;ini  sure  that  nothing  good  c.ih  ever 
come  out  ol  such  as  this.  Also,  heme  a  Negro 
myself.  I  would  like  lo  know  just  what  these 
.so-called  civil  righters  want.  We  have  come 
a  long  way.  What  pood  will  it  do  now  to  have 
lo  start  all  over  again? 

My  only  hope  now  is  that  we  all  -.vill  -A-ake 
up  and  come  to  cur  God-.triven  .senses  belore 
It  IS  too  hue. 

George  W   Stewma.n. 

Mr,  I'A'RD  of  West  \'ir-inia.  Mr. 
President.  I  .'^ungcst  the  absence  of  a 
cjuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tlic  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  ijro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

?vlr.  EYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  ihe  ciuoruni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  GI-TTCER.  Without 
cb.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


.-ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
f'ome  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  ad.tournment  until 
12  o'clock   meridian   tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
■1  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.i  the  Senate 
ad.iourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
February  15.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINA!  U)NS 


Executive  nominations  leccned  by  the 
Senate  February   14.   1968 

TnE\Sl'RY    DEHARTMrNT 

Joseph  M  Bowman,  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  b«  an 

Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    vice 
W    Tnie  Davis.  Jr  .  resigned 

Diplomatic   .and   Foreign    Service 

Tlie  following- named  Foreign  Service  ofB- 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

EUw.ird  E  Archer,  of  California 

John  A   Barcas.  of  New  Jersey 

.\\:\n  H  Bergstrom,  of  North  Dakota. 

Diivld  L  Boertgter,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  H   Brayshaw,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  S  Diibel.  of  New  Jersey. 

George  S.  Durgan.  of  Connecticut 

Alan  R  FUuilgan.  of  Tennessee. 

Frpcierlck  H  Gerlach.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Arthur  Houghton,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

D.^vid  K.  Hutchinson,  of  Kansas. 

L.irry  Craig  Johnstone,  of  Washington. 

\V.'!idell  H.  Jones,  ot  Minnesota 

Alien  J.  K. impel,  of  New  York 

Du.iiie  L.  King,  of  Washington. 

Sheldon  I   Krebs.  of  New  York. 

Ernest  'H    Latham.  Jr..   of   Massachusetts 

LcMVis  R.  Luchs.  of  Virginia. 

Mlbs  Clara  Sigrld  Maltrejean.  of  California. 

James  N  May.  of  North  Carolina. 

J;inies  P   Nach.  of  New  York. 

Ti:omas  R  Reynders.  of  Massachusetts. 

Jaiv.es  L.  Hobb.  of  Nevada. 

\Vll):.im  Frederick  Rope,  of  New  York. 

Har:.  n  R.  Ro'acker.  of  Nebraska. 

R.b>?rtS  Simpson,  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Stern,  of  New  York. 

W.  Kenneth  Thompson,  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  C.  Todd,  of  California. 

Edward   A.   Torre,  of   Maryland. 

Edmund  van  Glider,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  -S.ndra  L.  Vogelgesang.  of  Ohio. 

John  H    Will,  of  Texas. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers ot  class  7  to  class  6  and  to  be  also  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Loo  F  Ceci.'hini.  of  Maryland. 

George  H.  Haines  III.  of  New  York. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
ol  class  8  to  class  7: 

Richard  L    Bagnell,  of  Washington. 

Victor  H.  Borcherdt  III,  of  Colorado. 

J.  Gnnt.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thom;i3  H.  Carter,  ol  Florida. 

Martin  W.  Cooper,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Mary  Tereoita  Currie,  of  New  York. 

David  B.  Dawson,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumb'a. 

James  P    Dodd.  of  Kentucky. 

James  .■\.  Edris.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert   P    Gallegher.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Daniel  V.  Grant,  of  North  Carolina. 

Peter  R    Jones,  of  California. 

Delmar  Karlen.  Jr    of  New  York. 

Chris  Kii nz.  of  Missouri 

John  G  H,  Muehlke.  Jr  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Miss   Marilyn   L    .Muench.   of   Idaho. 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Orr.  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  J.  Pardon,  of  New  York. 

B   Donovan  Picard.  of  Alabama. 

George  E.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  EUiabeth  Molm  Roueche.  of  Mary- 
land 

Miss    Barbara   L    Schell.   of    Pennsylvania. 

Lange    Schermerhorn.   of   New   Jersey. 

Kirby  L  Smith,  of  Florida. 

Miss  Marsha  D    Smith,  ot  Maryland. 

Lviis  G    Stelzner.  of  California. 

Dav.d  M.  Walker,  of  California. 

Chri-stopher  G   Ward,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Mellnda  A    Wendell,  of  California. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer of  class  8  to  class  7  and  to  be  also  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Thomas  P.  Doubleday.  Jr  .  of  New  York. 


For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7.  consular  officers  .ind  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  .America 

Miss  Mary  J  Anderson,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  W  Beales  of  Virginia 

David  Ru.ssell  Beall.  of  Michigan. 

John  P  Bell,  of  Virginia. 

Barry  L  Bem.  of  Colorado 

Robert  Brenton  Betts.  of  California 

Charles  G  Blllo,  of  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  Jean  Black,  of  California 

Miss  Janlna  Bonczek.  of  California 

William  G  Crl.sp.  of  Virginia 

Sherwood  H  Demltz.  of  Michigan. 

William  Robert  Falkner.  of  Virginia. 

Leon  S  F'uerth.  of  New  York 

Robert  Barry  Fulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Patrick  D  Gallaeher.  of  California. 

Robert  A  Gehrlng,  of  Connecticut 

Ronald  D  Godard,  of  Texas 

Victor  S  Gray.  Jr  .  of  New  York 

Christopher  M   Henze.  of  California. 

Paul  W  Hllburn.  Jr  ,  of  Texas, 

James  H   Holmes,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  R.  Hutson.  of  Nebraska. 

Seth  Robert  Isman.  of  New  York 

Thomas  F  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Stan  W.  Jorgenson.  of  Illinois 

John  J   KadlUs,  of  Maryland. 

Philip  S  Kaplan,  of  California 

William  A  Kirby,  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  1.  Kobler,  of  New  Jersev. 

David  K   Krecke.  of  Michigan. 

George  D  Langham,  of  Arizona, 

Miss  Judith  E.  Lee,  of  Louisiana. 

Alexander  T  Llebowltz,  of  New  York, 

Sherwln  W.  LIIT.  of  Illinois. 

Jeffrey  H  Lite,  of  Illinois  . 

Richard  .\  Macken,  of  Illinois 

John  F.  Malsto.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jim  D  Mark,  of  Oeorela. 

Larry  L.  Marshall,  of  Callf.Tnla. 

Donald  J  McConnell.  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Marilyn  Ann  Meyers,  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  Parker,  Jr..  ot  North  Carolina. 

Paul  E.  Piiryskl.  of  New  York. 

Lee  M.  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Edward  Qulnn.  of  Massachusetts. 

Douglas  S  Rose,  of  Oregon. 

Elliot  Rothenberg.  of  Minnesota. 

Leonard  il    Rushflold.  <>f  New  York. 

Robert  G    Schmidt,  ot  Pennsylvania. 

Terry   B.  Shroeder,  ot   California. 

Jeffrey  E    Silver,  of  New  York 

David  H.  Stebbing.  cf  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  K    Thomas,  of  New  Mexico. 

Miss   Maria   P    Tschampel.    of   Arizona. 

William  J.  Wcinhold.  of  Wisconsin. 

Peter   D    Whitney,   ot   Tennessee. 

John  G  Wilcox,  of  Michigan. 

Lacy  \  Wright.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

Vincent  J.  Farley,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  ;is  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  cla5s  8.  consular  olflcers.  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Miss  Victoria  P.   Bllckman.  of  New  York. 

Charles  R    Bowers,  of  California. 

Ralph  M.  Buck,  of  Florida. 

Miss   Elizabeth   A.   Cain,  of   Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Suzanne  C.  Campbell,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Frances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Miss   Jane   E.    Donley,   of   Ohio. 

Miss   Cynthia  J.   Fraser.   of  Texas. 

.lohn  Christopher  Ori5r.'»ssy.  of  Texas. 

L    Michael  Haller,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Anita  Jeanne  Heger,  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Stewart  Johnston.  <,f  California, 

Rlciuird   Dtle  Kauzlarlch.  ot  Illinois. 

George   C    Klnzer,   of   California, 

Miss  Katherlne  Kline,  of  Ohio. 

John  R   Malott,  of  Illinois 

William  II    Maurer.  Jr.   of   Pennsylvania. 

George  E  Moose,  of  Colorado, 

John  J.  Morgan,  of  Indiana 

Eric  David  Newsom,  of  California, 

James  C  Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania. 

.Miss  Joanne  A    Rinehart,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Ml.ss  Judith  Rodes,  cf  Texas 

.Andrew  D   Schlesslnger.  of  New  York 

Miss  Ernestine  H    Sherman,  of  Oregon 

James  A   Smith,  fif  Ohio. 

James  E  Smith,  of  Ohio 

Robert  E.  Snyder,  of  Mas.SRChusetts. 

Frank  J    SplUman.   of  Hawaii 

Randolph  A    Swart,  ol   California, 

Garry  V    Wenske.  of  Idaho 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular olflcers  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Cl.irence  E   Cornes.  Jr  ,  of  Pennsylvania 

Edgar  R    Nlckle,  Sr  ,  of  Florida 

George  T  Walsh   of  Massachusetts 

William  H    Weathersby.  of  California. 

Ralph   R    Westfall.   of   Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matlc  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

O.  Rudolph  Aizgrrv.  .  f  t!ie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  L.  Atwuter    if  North  Carolina 

Joseph  C    Berri.ird.  of  Michigan. 

Marlon   L    Bohanan,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  E    Boyd,  of  Missouri. 

Brxicc  B  Cheever.  cf  Maryland 

James   L    Culpepper,   of   Washington 

Jerome  Fox,  of  New  York 

Raymond  L,  Garthoff,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Donald  Y.  Gllmore.  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  S.  GiuUano,  of  New  Jersey, 

Gerry  F.  Gossens,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  J,  Hazlett.  of  Ma.s.sachusetts, 

Allan   L,    Hollls,   of   Now    Mexico 

Philippe  G,  Jacques,  of  Maryland 

John   L    Kelly,   Jr„   of   California. 

John  J    McCavltt.  of  Massachusetts. 

Gary  M    Miller,  of  Maryland 

Roderick  G  Murrhisoii,  Jr..  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Morton    M.    Palmer   III,    of    Virginia. 

John  F.  Rltchotte.  of  Penn.^ylvanla, 

Foreign  t'ervlce  Reserve  (  nicer  to  be  a  secr"- 
tary  m  the  diplomcxtic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Manuel   Martinez,  of  New  Jersey. 

Foreign  Service  stafT  officers  to  be  consu- 
lar officers  Ol  the  United  States  of  .America: 

Albert  F,  Barbieri,  of  Montana, 

Ted   H    Barlow,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  J    Bel.  of  California. 

Paul    F.    Bigelow.    of    Virginia, 

Miss  Gwen  I    Cavanaah,  ot  Maryland, 

Joseph  P  Cheevers,  of  Kansas. 

John  M  Cooper,  of  California, 

Miss  Diane  Dillard,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Deborah  Duda.  of  Ohio. 

Jon  G.  Edensword.  of  t!ie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  F.  Flnnegan.  Jr  .  of  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Janice  F  Frlesen,  of  California, 

Manuel  R  Guerra,  of  Texas, 

Jack  H  Hansel,  ot  Missouri 

Harold  A  Herbert,  of  Mlchlcan. 

M:ss  Sharon  I..  Hill,  of  California 

Thomas  R.  Kresse  of  Ohio 

Duane   T,   Linville,   of   Indiana, 

Robert  H   Luploa.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Tommye  Lynn  Mallory.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Miss  Judith  M   McHale.  of  Maryland. 

James  M   Murray,  cf  Illinois. 

Henry  J    Pa  ili.  of  California. 

Clarence  E  Pierre.  Jr  .  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Jernlynn  Pudschun.  of  California. 

Thomas  H.  Raymond,  ot  Washington. 

Michael  S.  Royle.  of  Utah. 

Carl  N.  Schmidt,  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Judith  Ann  Schmidt,  of  Illinois 

Donald  R   Schoeb.  of  Maryland. 

Norman  A  Singer,  of  Wisconsin. 

M'ss  Noreen  Snyderman.  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  M.  Welch,  of  Missouri. 

Miss  L.  Louise  Wolf,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Woodcock,  ot  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Evelyn  A.  Wythe,  of  California. 
I.\  THE  AiP.  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  teniporar. 
appointment  in  the  US    Mr  Force  r.ncicr  the 
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provisions  of  tiiapter  839,  title  10  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code 

Hrii;.  Gen  Archie  A  Hoffman,  FR19222, 
lieKUlar  Air  Force   Medical 

Brig  Gen  Jolm  M  McNabb.  FR5037,  Regu- 
..if  .Air  Forte 

Bng   Clen    Jdiii  I    Man  in,  Jr  ,  FR7,t56,  Reg- 

:,ir  .\\r  ?'oree 

linu  Cell  Ralph  tl  r.ivlor,  Jr  ,  FR8660. 
Kegiilar  .Mr  Fciree 

HriL'  c;en  Lee  V  Cossick  FR867i),  Regular 
.Air  Fc  re  I 

ling  Cien  Lee  M,  Liuhtnrr.  KR 18923.  Regu- 
Lir  Air  Force.  Dental 

lini;  Cien  WilUani  W  Bertr,  FROiifil.  Regu- 
;.ir  Air  Forof 

Brii,'.  Gen  Hlcliard  F  Slviofer.  FRin096, 
ReguUir  .'Xir  I-'c  ree 

Brig  Gen  Daniel  F  Rilev.  FRi768,  Regular 
\ir  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  George  t;  Brown,  FR4425, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brii;,  Gen.  Roland  A,  C.nipbell,  FR4535, 
iU'KUlar  Air  Force 

Bntr,  Gen  Joseph  .J  Kruzel.  FR4640,  Reg- 
,l.ir  .Air  Force 

BriL'.  (ien  Ldwnrd  M  Nichols,  Jr  .  FR7805, 
i'.esular  Air  Force 

Brit;,  lien  Henry  B  Kurhenian.  Jr., 
1  l!;(-i,';3    Regular  .•\ir  Force 

Brig  Gen,  John  E  Morri.'-on,  Jr  ,  FR8459, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  f.dw.ird  H  Oilier,  FR8G96,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Brig,  Gen.  John  R  Mmuliv,  FR8944,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force 

Bri-v  Gen  Frederick  J  M.  irr..-,  Jr  ,  FR9166, 
Regu:,ir  Aw  I'orce, 

Bri':  Gen  I  ouis  T  .^i  :'h,  FR97.t6.  Regular 
i;r  Fovc'' 

Bnt;.  tii-n  .^herninn  F  M  ,riin.  FR9963, 
Regular  .-Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  V  DC  ^nnor.  FR10200, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Burl  \V  McL.ui  ■hlin,  FR10624, 
Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Jamniie  M.  Philpott,  FR13694, 
Regular  .Air  Force. 

Brier.  Gen,  Archie  ^L  Burke,  FR4642  (colo- 
el.    Regular   Air   Fcrce )    U.S.    Air    Force. 

Brig.  Crcn.  Gilbert  L,  Curtis.  FR744a  icolo- 
el,   Regular  .Air  Forcei    U-S,  .Air  Force. 

Bntr.  Gen.  Pete  C.  Sianis,  FR7945  (colo- 
lel.   Regular   Air   Force)    U.S.   Air   Force. 

Brig  Cien.  Ger:Ud  W,  Johnson,  FR8671 
(colonel.  Regular  .Air  Forcei    U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Courtney  L,  Faught,  FR8781 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcet    U.S,  Air  Force, 

Brig,  Gen,  Lester  F.  Miller,  FR9004  (co!o- 
el,    Regulur    -Air    Forcei     US.    Air    Force. 

Bric  Gen.  Edward  A,  McGough  III, 
FR9819  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Forcei  U.S. 
Mr  Fnrce 

Brig.  Gen.  James  F.  Hackler.  Jr..  FR9839 
'colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S,  Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen.  Winton  W.  Marshall,  FR9999 
fjlonel.  Regular  Air  Forcei    U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  br  brigadier  penrralfs 

CA.  J.inies  B.  NuttiUl.  FR19239,  Regular 
\ir  Force,  Medit.il, 

Col.  Charles  H.  .Snider.  FR19009.  Regular 
-Air  Force.  Veterinary. 

Col.  Louis  G.  Griifin.  FR4403,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col,  Rieliard  G.  Bulem,  FR4902,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Robert  L.  Cardenas.  FR5056,  Regular 
\:r  Force. 

Col.  John  French.  FR5210,  Regular  .Air 
Force. 

Col.  Maurice  A,  Crif  t;idoro,  FR7920.  Regular 
,\ir  Force, 

Col.  George  P.  Cole.  FR8093.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col,  Alex  W,  Talmant,  FR9082,  Regular  .Air 
Force. 

Col,  Spencer  S  Hunn.  FR9442.  Regular  .Air 
Force. 

C:.]  F.-ed  W,  Vetter,  Jr.,  FR9719,  Regular 
.\.r  Force 


Col.  Rexford  H,  Dettre.  Jr  ,  Fn!i768,  P.eguhir 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edmund  B.  Edwards.  I'Ti9787,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Chester  J.  Butcher,  FR984C.  P^guhir 
.\ir  Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Holbury,  FR9893,  Repuhir 
.Air  Force 

Col.  .Arthur  \V,  Hokieriiesp,  Jr  ,  FR10(i9.t, 
Re -'ular  Air  Force, 

Ci'l.  Robin  Olds,  FRIOIL'H  P.eeul:.r  Air 
Fi  rr  "^ , 

Col.  William  G.  King,  Jr  ,  FRTH<,ar.,  lie-ul.  r 
Air  Force. 

Col.  George  W.  McLaughlin  FRH79C, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Cvl,  Henry  J.  Stehliiig.  1-T!9197.  HeeuFir 
.Air  Force. 

Col,  Cleo  M.  Bishop,  FR9777,  IJ-'iruF^r  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Roger  K,  Rhod.irmer.  FR9921,  lieaul;"- 
.Air  Force. 

Col.  Edwin  L.  Little,  FR9977.  Hepul.;r  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jonas  L,  Blank.  FR10n9.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Clare  T.  Ireland.  Jr  ,  FR10]2:3.  P.eL'ular 
Air  Fcrce. 

Col,  Harvey  W.  Eddy.  FR10912,  Regular  Air 
Foice. 

Col.  Eugene  A.  Stalzer.  FRli:l47.  Regular 
-Air  Force, 

Col,  Edwin  S.  Witlbrodt,  FR:!vKil.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Richard  N.  Cordell.  FnxV22H.  .Remilar 
.Air  Force 

Cnl,  David  L.  CarU-r,  F'R12035  !?egul.ir  Air 
Force. 

Col.  James  G.  Silliman,  FR22tj44.  r;ei^u!.ir 
.Air  Force. 

Col.  John  \V.  Baska.  FR3:33n,  He'jul.ir  Air 
Force, 

C(  1,  Harrv  C.  Bav.ie,  FR122a!),  p.rj-.i;;  r  Air 
Forc,=  , 

Col,  Thomas  B,  Kennedy.  FP.iJ72:?,  Regular 
Air  P'nrce. 

Col.  Robert  V.  Spencer,  FRri23n.  Reguh.r 
-A-ir  Force. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Hoban.  FR23G.58,  Rei'Ular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Theodore  S.  Coberly.  FP.3.3954,  Reguli^r 
-Air  Force 

Col,  John  O.  Moench,  FR14:3ia.  Remihir 
.Air  Force. 

Col.  Sr.nford  K.  Moat^,  FR14948  Recrular 
Air  Force. 

Col  J..mef  A.  Bailey.  FR4')lli;),  I?oi7ul  r  Air 
Fo-ce. 

Col.  Maurice  R,  Reilly.  FR1.5'::14  I^.egu!  .r 
Air  Force. 

Col,  George  H,  MO'.ee,  FR15r,C:?,  i;e.-ul,ir 
Air  Force. 

C'A.  Robert  E.  Hail.=  .  FR1577V  Regul.tr  Air 
Fore?. 

C,)l.  Alan  C,  Edmunds,  I-i;i".H7,a  Regular 
Air  Force.  , 

Col.  Do.iald  E.  Stout.  FRlti!98.  Regular  /^ir 
Force.  \ 

Col.  Harold  R.  John.^on.  FRir,20S,  Regul.l" 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Alfred  L.  Espo^ito,  FR 16278  Regular 
Air  Force, 

Col.  John  C,  Giraudo,  FR16296,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Co!.  Donald  H.  Ros,s.  FRUT'Pi  Peg'^lar  Air 
Force. 

Col,  James  A.  Hill  FR243?4  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jimmy  J,  Jumper  FP.35n78  Regular 
.Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Maloy,  FR1C580  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force    l',,'-    Air  Frrre, 

Col.  Alton  D.  Slay.  FR17201  (lieutenant 
colonel,   Regular  Air  Forcei    US.   Air   Force. 

Col.  Jonah  Lebell.  FR19786  i  lieutenant 
colonel.   Regular   Air  Forcei    US,   .\ir  Force. 

Col.  Abraham  J.  Dreiseszun.  FR36902 
(lleiitenant  colonel.  Regular  .Air  Forcei 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Warner  E.  Newby,  FR37082  ( lieutenant 
colonel.   Regular  Air   Forcei    US.    Air  Force. 


Co!  Ralph  T  Holla.nd,  FR373ti2  i  major, 
Regular  Air  Forcei  U  S.  Air  Force, 

Col  Lee  M,  Paschall,  FR38002  major, 
Regular  .Air  Forcei  U  S,  -Air  Force 

In  T  HF  .Army 
The  US  Army  'ij^^ciM'  officers  named 
herein  lur  i;>r<imotii)n  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  tiie  .Army,  under  provi.^ion.? 
of  title  10.  United  .Siales  Code,  sections 
693ia)  and  3384: 

To  Iv  ivujijr  i:cT.i-rr.l-: 

Brig  ( len  Maurice  Cunlid"  Fi  .nrnier, 
(ill()7424 

Brig  Gc.M  William  Perciv.U  Leiine, 
01(l3.')89.a 

'f(j  }u-  hriciadtrr  gciii'rds 

Col.  .'lerrill  Brown  E\.ins,  0.")4.'j711,  In- 
fantry. 

("■•'!  Artrnir  Klberg  Hiuciiin,^' .n  CJ]]74(I03, 
.\n:llery. 

Col.  David  Bernard  Kelly.  01(113091.  Armor 

Col.  Ivan  Adam  Reitz,  0739850.  Ci' ;1  .Af- 
fair« 

(  ,,!  ijvjer  l-:!ner;dn  Wliiicomb.  O:i50.=)52, 
Inlanlry 

The  .Army  N.itioniil  Guard  of  tlie  United 
^'ate.s  I  iflif  ers  named  i;t-rcin  I  -r  proiiiotii-n 
,;^  l<escr\e  cnuiii^sionert  '  flirers  ( >i  the 
.Army,  under  pro\is!ons  i>f  tiiie  10,  United 
Stiitcs  Code,  sections  593<M)   and  2380  ■ 

7  0  be  7Jicijor  gcnnals 

Brig.  Oen,   James  Taylor  Hardin.  0:i88e7;t 

Brig    Ccn    James  DeWitt  Scott,  0381931. 
7o  /a    Ijr.ciadur  (lenrrals 

Col,  Alber'  While  Adams,  03387'"".  Artil- 
lery. 

del.  Thoma.s  Donald  PlacKwell  04n.',ii7  In- 
f.iiitry. 

Col.  Oral  L^e  Da' is.  011G.'i.?77.  t^uarier- 
i!i,.ster  Corp.->. 

Col.  Thomas  Onas,  LnwKou.  0393290, 
.Annor. 

Col.  Paul  Victor  Meyer,  O42520C  I;i- 
lantry. 

Col,  Bernard  ,Andre-.\  Nurre  O]:i]H073 
Infantry, 

Col,  Leonard  Cecil  \V,ird.  O374i^08,  Corps 
(f  Engineers, 

C'.!.  Leoiiai-d  Fish  Wing,  Jr,,  O1320I77, 
.■'.r'uor 

Col.  Friward  Francis  Wozenski.  035141.S, 
infantrv. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  tlie  United 
.Sta.tes  officers  named  herein  lor  appointment 
■is  Reserve  commissioned  orTicers  of  the  .Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Cocie,  sections  593(a)  and  3392; 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Joseph  Gale  Mav,  0961583  Adjutant 
Getierai's  Corps 

I.N    JllV  M'VHINF  ClP.PS 

Having  design  ited,  m  accordanre  v.lth  tlie 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  .States  Code 
.ectioji  5232,  Maj  Gen.  Herman  Nlrkerson 
Jr..  USMC,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  v.ithin  the 
contemplation  of  said  section.  I  nominaie 
him  IT  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant genera!  v.hile  so  serving, 

U.S.  Army 
The  foli'-.wint-namrd  jisrson  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  Transfer  in  tiie 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  lO 
U.S.C.  3283.  3284.  3285.  3286,  3287.  3288  and 
3290. 

70    'ic    --('coyid    Ucntenant 

Hass.  Charles  J..  OF106317. 

Tli?  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  .Arm;-  of  the  Unitei 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  t!ie  pro- 
visions of  10  use.  3283  through  3294,  and 
3311  : 

To  be  rapta'n  < 

Baker.  Richard  D  .  04032234 
Bland.  Bigelow  B,.  Jr,.  O40I0831. 
Blume.  Robert  M  ,  02274926 
Coor.  Vinton  K.,  04074.372 
Harrington    Wavne  C  .  O5301G14 
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L-ii<.i*  Joseph  V  O5405439 
Oram  Charles  J  04031097 
Ruskin   Margaret  M..  N2304660 

To   he   ftr^t   lieutenants 

Bailey,  William  H    Jr  .  05224344 

Bartlett.  James  A  .  05322355 

Blalock,  William  R     Jr    02318376 

Bradv.  Thomas  F     02308627 

Curtiss    Norman  L    0541B94H 

FeldmaM.  Arnold.  O231J750 

Foster.  Jne  B  .  053 17787 

OlnsberK.  Alvln  L  .  05418797 

nf)tr    Robert  C     05007204 

HarTliiK.  Bruce  W  .  05325268 

Hennles.  Clyde  A  .  053 18353 

H  inter   Jolin  G  .  05406666 

l.ane.  Ja.-k  F    Jr     02328157 

Lewis,  J  imes  M  .  05324960 

Lockner  John  E  .  O2316503 

Liitz    Edwin  C  ,  05533306 

Moore   William  P    III   05311rt44 

Mora    Edward  A  ,  05414812 

MiiUins.  Cager  W  .  Jr  .  05412807 

Nl.'C,  Larr,   K  .  02310437 

Piper   P  ml  K  ,  05412864 

Porreo.i.  D.ivid  P  .  O50 18778 

Rixss.  Raymond  R  .  11.  05317439 

Scarboro.  James  H  .  05406365 

T«irchia»o.  Nicholas  J  .  05018075 
To  be  second  lieutenants 

Bovd.  Morris  J  .  05420124. 

Chernesky.  George  M  .  Jr  .  05228718. 

Chrtsti.ino  Michael  P    05240154 

Corcoran.  James  '.V  .  057 13394 

Fields   Jerry  L  .  02326733 

Pox.  Richard  W  .  0542'J596. 

Gibson.  Claud  L  ,  0.5975425. 

Hall.  Ge:.e  P  .  05244599. 

Kravnak.  Joseph  J  .  05018064. 

M.irtinelh.  David  F  .  05536702 

Ness.  Robert  L  .  Jr  .  O502I172. 

Nucclt^lll.  Robert  J  .  05023257, 

Predmore.  Keith  E     05328391 

Slier.  Kenneth  K  .  05536451 

Summerford.  Ted  W  .  05328188. 

Tnbre.  Stephen  R  .  05243993. 

Turner.  Gary  D  .  O2319059 

Umstot.  Samuel  G  .  Jr  ,  02327090. 

Williams.  Michael  D  .  02325219 

Yager.  Charles  S..  Jr..  05533H26 

The  :\>::ow!ng-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointmjnt  m  :he  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  unier  ;he  provisions  of  10  U  SO. 
2107.  3283.  3284,  3286.  3287.  3288.  3290: 
Abney.  Lincoln  M.  Br-.dle.  George  A. 

Adamczyk.  Richard  D.  Bond.  Richard  J. 


A:berta2^l.  Robert  J 
.Alexander.  Wl'.'.lam 

W  .  Jr 
.Allen.  Darrel  G. 
.\"derson.  Frederick 

H. 
■Annon.  Michael  C. 
.\ntonitlr.  .John  K. 
.Aquino.  M:chnel  .A. 
.Avery.  David  L..  Jr 
Baldwin.  Al.-.n  R 
Barbeaii   Rnym  Jiid  A. 
Barret;.  D-iinv  P 
Barter.  Doii-ild  B. 
Qask'.n.  .lerrv  S. 
Baylor.  Peter  N. 
Ba7.an.  J  imes  D 
Beaude-'e.  Edw.ud 

H 
Heiulleu.  Rowland  R  , 

Jr. 
Hfcker.  Richard  H 
Becker.  Robert  J. 
Pender  John  F 
Bennett.  Ra'oert  H 
Berdaa.  R   bert  J. 
Bergh  Roper  S. 
Berry.  Phillip  C. 
Biliter,  Patrxk  E 
Bischofl  John  M 
Biskey.  Al.ni  D 
Bl.iok.  Frederick  H 


Boone.  Larry  G. 
Boyer.  Jeffrey  B. 
Bradlev  Orover  C    Jr. 
Bray.  Kenneth  A. 
Drewer.  Robert  S.  Jr. 
Brink.  Gary  3. 
Brow!'..  Fel.x  M 
Brown.  Robert  F 
Brown.  Thomas  L. 
Buch.  Stephen  H 
Buchan.  William  D. 
Bucholz.  Douglas  D. 
Bnrdick   Douglas  B. 
Burlingame.  Russell 

H 
Bvrd.  Bronfon  P. 
Cameron.  Thom^.s  B 
Carter.  J  Floyd.  Ill 
Cirter.  Ofcar  E..  Ill 
Cec!'..  Robert  R 
Chnmberliln.  Edw.-.rd 

M.  in 
Chap'"..  John  D 
Chir  jlne.  Gr>ry  S 
Chun.  Cirl  W. 
Ciccoiella.  Charles  3 
cnrk,  Divid  R. 
Clark.  James  F 
CIeven.;er.  Brian  L 
Clyde.  Harry  M. 
Cohen.  Michael  A. 
Coleman.  Ronald  L 


Const  inline  Edward 

L.  Jr. 
C:>ok.  Craig  A 
Cooper.  Walter  R 
Ccx,  Jo'eph  T 
Corrlgm,  M  chael  I, 
Cradduck.  M.irtus  L 
Cnmer  William  B 
Crane.  Joe  U 
Crlser.  Richard  L 
Cri>ss  Billy  H 
Crulk.shank.  Kenneth 
Dale,  Glynden  A. 
D'Andrca,  Richard  E. 
Daniels,  Richard  S 
Daliphlnee.  Donald  D 
De  Gulre.  Michael  A  . 

II 
Dick.' on.  J -lines  M 
Dickson.  Joseph  D 
DOrazlo.  Gene  S 
Dirusso.  Anthony  / 
Doll.tr.  Douglas  b. 
Dorlman.  William  I 
Doyle.  John  ^ 
Drake   Robert  E  .  Jr 
Duff,  William  P. 
Dukes,  Dm  K  .  Ill 
Dunbar,  I.tyton  G 
Dunklin    Ger.ild  W 
Edward'.  George  11 
Egldlo.  Carmine  .\ 
EUlcolt.  Michael  A 
Esterncii.  T»)mas 
Estier.  Gary  L, 
Euait.  John  F '.  Jr 
Evans.  Nathaniel  R 

II 
Falrcloth.  Clifford  W.. 

Jr. 
P.irrenkopf.  Ilob«rt  A. 
Pernandl.  Joachim  S 
Flau?h.  Ke.th  O 
FUckinger.  Dennis 
Flynn.  James  F    Jr 
Poster.  John  P 
Fouty,  Lawrence  D 
Frame.  Ch;.rles  L 
Gaifney.  John  J 
Galeho'ise.  Lawrence 

D 
Gtrbutt.  Dale  D 
Gargano.  Ronald  .A 
Garten.  JetTrey  E 
Gilbert.  John  R 
Gilbert.  .Michael  D 
Gilbert.  Rlc:iard  E 
GUe.  Greg  L 
Gllmore.  David  H. 
Goldstay.  Bovd  D. 
Gong.  Richard  D. 
Gordon.  James  C 
Goes.  Roger  W 
Qracon.  Gary  R. 
Greallsh.  Denis  L 
Green.  Paul  H 
Gresh.  Gary  L. 
Gnce.  John  P 
Gntlin.  Steven  R. 
Gngg.  Paul  B. 
Grimsley.  James  A 
Griscom.  Frank  N..  Ill 
Grls'Jale.  Ernest  E    II 
GuptiU.  Stephen  A. 
Hanrelta.  Kevin  T 
Hanson.  Ernest  R. 
Harding,  Richard  .M 
Ilarker.  William  L 
Hirnagel.  Harold  W 
Harpin.  Paul  H 
Hi'r'riim.  Thorn  is  C 
Hawthorne.  Richard 

C  .  Jr 
Hazel.  Crosby  E 
Hendnckson.  Timothy 

P  .  Jr 
Henne.  Charles  A.  II 
Hlbb.ird.  Robert  S 
Hill.  Frank  C 
Hill.  William  T     Jr 
Hllsher,  Francis  E. 
Hlnkelman.  Darrel  D 


Hue.-.    rii..>mas  V 
Hobb.s.  ::*tephcn  D 
Holder.  Ciaudv  E  .  Jr 
IIol:if  t.  J   PenUn 
HopU^-,  John  R.,  Jr 
Horner.  Charles  T    III 
Hoshlbat.i.  C.il  m  V 
Howard,  Hugh  E    II 
Hruski.  J.;nies  M 
Hubbard.  Robert  U 
Hutf    Robert  L. 
HyU'ifl    Robert  J  .  Jr 
Ingram.  Walter  C. 
Irish,  Rirh.'.rcl  W 
Jacobs.  Randall.  Ill 
Jacobs.  Riley  A 
Jacobs.  Rollv  W 
Jasiak.  Michael  C. 
Jeffrey.  Jewell  W 
Jhln.  Philip. 
Johnson.  James  E 
Johnston.  Richard  J 
Jones.  Gary  C 
Jones.  Richard  S. 
Joi.es.  Rudolph  M  .  Jr 
Kasabula.  Joseph  .J 
..ca.s.  William  O    III 
K«»enan.  David  .\ 
Kelly.  John  E. 
Kelly.  Lester  A. 
Kemp.  Robert  P 
Kent    Gro\er  M 
Kershaw.  Dean  .X 
Kevorkian.  H;'rokl  H 
KIrsteln.  Kenneth  W 
Knox.  Richard  L 
Kohn,  L.iuren  D 
Koren.  Philip  F 
Kotula,  MItchel  L. 
r:r-fge   Robprt  R. 
Lamneck,  Philip  W. 
Legglo.  Prank  J  .  Jr, 
Levaas,  Larry  N, 
Lewis.  Thomas. 
Lewis.  William  P 
Lichty.  Donald  T. 
Llndsey,  Klcharrt  H 
Ix>ng.  Dennis  H. 
Lucas,  James  E. 
Lucas.  Michael  D. 
Lunehofer.  Terence  J. 
Lupus.  Lawrence  G 
Lutz.  John  P 
Lyko.  Richard  -A. 
Lvnch.  Peter  M. 
.viaekey,  Bobby  C 
Maloney,  WiUiam  M. 
Mann,  David  A. 
Margary,  .Aguitln. 
Marohn.  Edward  J. 
Matus,  Kenneth  J 
May.  J.mea  J    III 
Marzeno.  Laurence 

W..  Ill 
Mazzle.  Richard  R 
McAiee.  William  E. 
McCance.  WUUam  D 
McCormick.  Rodney  I., 
McDonnell.  Carbra  J. 
McGaw,  Douglas  B 
McGrann.  Thomas  J  . 

Jr. 
McMlllln.  Charles  D. 
McMullen,  William  H. 
McNlel.  D.i\id  E 
Mealus.  Peter  M 
Meeks.  William  M  .  Ill 
Meisel.  Dale  A. 
Menzel.  Roger  A. 
Meriwether.  Thomas  N 
Mlllan.  Wllllim  W 
Millar.  William  K.   Jr. 
Miller.  Gregory  .S 
Miller.  Steven  C. 
Mlms,  Samuel  E. 
Mitchell.  Michael  T. 
Mitchell,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Stanley  M, 
Mitchell,  William  G. 
Molino,  TTiomas  M 
Monacelll,  Paul  R. 


.\L.nt.gomery,  Dennis 

L 
Moore.  Edward  G 
Moore,  Lewis  W 
Morgan,  John  W 
Morton,  Jolin  M 
i;i(«telier.  James  il 
.Mu.-.ro.  Mark  F 
Murphy,  L.itnar  H 
-Myers,  Randall  H. 
Myerr,.  Thomas  C 
Naldl,  Lawrence  J 
Nesmith,  William  C, 
.Nestor.  Douglas  D 
Nlshlmoto,  James  K 
Norman,  John  L. 
Nc.rris.  William  F, 
Noyes.  .Albert  L    Jr 
O'Connor.  David  G 
ODonnell.  Brian  J. 
O  Harra   Michael  B 
Omcr.  Roger  W 
Osborne.  Alfred  E 
Osborne.  Zebulon  L. 
Osgood,  Arthur  H    Jr 
Ourso.  Nicholas  C  .  Jr 


/■ii(ir/j   1  ;,   l!n;.\ 

Seldel,  AU'rtd  W    II 
Senerote,  Leon.»rd  A 

Jr. 
Sheridan,  Philip  A 
Shields.  Michael  R. 
Shlpp.  Michael  D 
Shn^lev.  R.il,)h  E 
Shugart.  Wa\no  R 
siemoii.  Kurt  K    Jr 
Sinclair.  Robert  G. 
Slocuni.  Rooert  W. 
Smith,  Chester  R  .  Jr 
Smith,  Donald  H  ,  Jr. 
Smith.  John  S 
Smuhee,  Ron.ild  G. 
borenson,  John  D. 
Sorenson,  rimothy  \V. 
Sowell,  janies  M. 
Spmlng.  Willnm  P 
Spraggins.  Gerald  E. 
Stalzer.  Thomas  K. 
St.inheld.  Thom.is  D 
St.ites,  Alan  K 
Steck,  Earl  N. 
Steindam,  Russell  A 
Sttvelv,  David  R 


Pingburn.  Kenneth  D  Stevens.  Charles  G. 


P.irker.  Garv  A 
P.itterson,  James  .A 
P.ilterson  John  H. 
Peterson.  C.il'in  L 
Petruccl   Mlcaael  J. 
Phillips.  David  K. 
Phillips.  Robert  L 
Puree.  Kenneth  R 
P.:tcc.  Stevi-n  O 
Polk.  Artie  L 
Popwell.  William  L. 
Powanda. John  R. 
Powers,  Arthur  G 
Puzev.  Paul  B. 


Stewart.  D.i'.  iJ  E 
StuU. Lynn  B 
Sullivan.  Michael  V. 
Sullivan,  Nell  L. 
Surface,  Richard  L. 
Suomarski,  Kenneth  J. 
Suyaina.  Robert  M 
Tait,  Robert  U 
Taiiksley,  Elmer  I,  ,  Jr. 
Thiessen,  Gerald  R. 
Thomas,  Harry  O 
Thurnbeck.  Robert  J 
Tiiley.  Gary 
Tipping.  Eldon  G  .  Jr 


Quitiqult.  Sylvester  V.  Toland,  Ray  B 
Ragans.  Charles  C  .  Jr.  Tomes.  Jonathan  P. 


Jr. 


Raho.  Steven  .A  .Jr. 
Rainwater.  Ross 
Rapskl.Neil  J. 
Hay.  I'Yf  (irick  L. 
Ray,  Martin  H. 
Read,  Richard  D 
Rector.  John  M 
Reese,  Ronald  L 
Reigle,  Daniel  H 
ReiUy.  John  M 
Rice,  James  H. 
Ricks,  Ned  B 
Rigby.  Randa'I  L  ,  Jr, 
Robblns.  Prank  H  ,  Jr 
Robmette,  Stephen  H 
Robinson,  Michael  I, 
Rollins,  Henry  M 
Romlto,  Joseph  A 
Rose,  Robert  R. 
Roth.  Lester  C. 
Rothwell.  Daniel  M. 
Rudd.  Jlmmie  G 
Paindle.  Michael  T. 
Ruppert.  Raymond  C. 
Ru=sell,  Victor  J 
Ru5t,  Charles  S. 
Ryan,  Lawrence  M 
Rvan,  Sylvestc."  A  ,  Jr, 
Ryan,  Wilham  \V..  Jr. 
St.  Laurent.  Pau   J. 
Sammon.  William  L. 
Sams.  Michael  D 
Sarnowskl.  Donald  A. 
Scheftel.Paul  A 
Scherer.  WiUiam  F. 
Schlanser.      Lawrence 

K.  Jr. 
Schowalter,  Dennis  F. 
Schult^,  Doo'ilas  P 
Scott,  John  L. 
Scotto,  David  W. 


Tomlinson,  Willi, un  G 
Tracey.  Lawrence  D. 
Trudo,  Robert  F. 
Tulloch,  Walter  S..  II 
Utley,  Will. am  E. 
Valentine,  James  1..  Jr. 
Valle.  Roberto,  Jr, 
Varga,  S.  Gary 
Vaughn.  J.'.ck  .\. 
Venator.  Rex  .M 
Viehweg.  Peter  A 
\'i2ent  James  G. 
Von  Loewenleldt.  Can 

G 
W.^'.^ner.  Edward  J..  Jr 
V.acner.  Harold  W. 
Walko.  Dennis  P. 
Wardeea.  Francis  J. 
Watt^.  Dennis  R. 
Welch,  James  M 
Weller.  A.  John 
Wemlinger.  John  V. 
Westlake.  Leighton  D., 

Jr. 
White,  David  R 
White,  Eugene  J    Jr 
Wiess.  James  E  .  Jr 
\V,li<ln?'.n.  J;-;me?  A 
Wilson.  Robert  C  .  Jr. 
W.r.tnch.  Frederick 

M  .  Jr. 
Wolf.  Jerome  R. 
WoUenberg.  Richard 

F..  Jr. 
Woodhouse.  Robert  F  , 

Jr. 
Woodyard.  Leon  W. 
Wneht.  Sumner  C 
Vp.itnrin,  Gentry  W. 
Voung.  David  .A 
Zehrer.  David  G 
Seals,  James  L  7A   n.ek.  Robert  L, 

The  following-r.amed  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar .Army  ..f  the  United  States,  m  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
10  use.  2106  through  3288.  and  3290: 


I 


fthnicinj   IJf,   I'JdS 
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y^orc 

.Acoacli   .Ar'.  e!  L  ,  Jr. 
.\dani;;.  .Samuel  B. 
Ahlgren.  Keith  H. 
Alba.  Eniilio  S, 
.\ioeri  -1.  Jolin  S. 
Alexander.xiii.  Ernst 

F    \V. 
Allen.  Hichard  O. 
Alien,  H  ibert  C. 
AUred    Larry  \V. 
Ainmons.  James  D. 
.\iiderson    Charles 

E    Jr- 
Andersoii    U,i\id  J. 
Anders(jn,  Edward  M. 
Anderson,  J.inies  H. 
Anderson,  Rtibert  D. 
Andzik.  Albert  I.  .  Jr. 
Angel.  James  W. 
.^ntoon,  Jolin,  II 
.Srirentlerl.  Joseph  P  . 

Jr. 
Armour.  Wayne  T. 
Arnold,  James  J. 
.\rta!e.  Vincent  C.  Jr 
A'Ki>o:;  Gi-orje  \'     III 
.Atkinson.  J.iincs  D  . 

Ill 
B.imford.  David  K. 
B.iiii-rolt    Ronald  K. 
o.irker   J.'hn  R 
:,.iiTetr.  Michael  B. 
h.crrv.  Charles  L. 
i.,itt.iglia,  Paul 
ii.iumer,  H-i'liard  E. 
■el!.  Natlii.i-    .1     1   ' 
•iernhardt.  P.iul  G. 
liidwell.  .Alex  L. 
iiiUions.  Gary  L. 
liishop.  Lii%vrence  W. 
;..acK".v  ^oi.  Willi.im 

O. 
l.lair.  James  P. 
•.:ouch.  Gerald  B. 
:,,itienhQrn,  Pliilip  G. 
;  -igesp.  Tilichael  J    Jr, 
Lolen.  C-oor^e  L  .  Jr. 
i'.orith.  Richard  H. 
I.orey   Don.ild  E 
Ijorovski.  P.iul  D. 
Eostci!.  Tliomas  D. 
Botwriglit.  John  S. 
Bourdo-tt*.  John  R. 
i;  )urne,  Garrett,  D, 
!'.r,  sfield.  Tliomas  A, 
Br?wer.  William  J..  Jr. 
Brockwell,  Reginald  H 
Ero'S'T.t.eid,  Albrrt  R  , 

III 
Lruns,  Kei-neth  E. 
Brvir.  Robert  J. 
Iluchicchio,  Robert  J, 
Iiadd^.  James  H. 
hiicno.  Antonio 
■,  ir.n.  Gi'  »=  F,.  ITI 
Iltirke,  V-illiam  T. 
1    irkett  Frederick  J. 
liusby.  Lonnie  L. 
Hvitler,  Young  F. 
(  .:nda.  Francis  E. 
'     rr,  RlchPidS 

<  -.rriean,  Horace  M. 

<  .irter.  Terry  J. 

<  f3E;a.  Erlwprt'  B  .  Jr 
chamberlin.  Paul  F. 

'  iiarnbers.  Ec'-vm  H  . 

Tr. 
Cliarlnnd.  John  J. 
rharpio',  Frederic  H. 

<  Iiase.  Edward  N. 

<  liisam.  Phillip  A'. 

I  liobnn.  Gregorv  G. 
Ciioi.  Chris  S.  W, 
Christopher.  Paul  E. 
Chubb.  James  M. 
I"  line,  Janifs  D. 
'  lowery  Stephen  .M. 
'     niiskv.  Benedict  J., 

Ill 
'"onr.id   Donald  .A, 
C  ionics.  David  J. 


cadfts 

Coojier,  Louis 
Cooper,  Robert  S. 
Copel.md   Reuben 
Corey,  Jon  M. 
Cornelius,  Donald  R. 
CoMiniano.  Joseph,  Jr. 
C'ottrell.  Jon  R. 
Coverst  me,  James  M.. 

Ill 
Co\u.uton.  Johnnie,  Jr 
Cox.  .1  .lines  M. 
Cox.  John  R. 
Cox.  Walter  B..  Jr. 
Coyle,  Joiin  B,,  Jr, 
fr.iig,  Wesley  E.,  Jr. 
Crenshaw,  Roberts., 

Ji' 
Crimes,  Harold  F. 
Cross,  J, lines  B. 
Crow,  D.ivid  M, 
Crowlher.  Bruce  H. 
t'uliie'oper,  David  A, 
Cunr.mgham. 

James  E..  Jr. 
D.i'iiels.  John  A, 
D.itt  )li,  Joseph  P, 
D-ragherty.  Darrell  W. 
Davenport   Charles  D. 
Davidson.  Millard  M. 
Davis.  ,Tohn  J. 
Da'.  1:;,  Roger  L.,  Jr. 
D.iVson.  Scott  D. 
Decker.  Tliomas  A. 
De"t.  Thomas  J. 
De  Fr,.i;c!sco.  (verald 

M 
D'  LoiiK,  Frank  W,.  Ill 
Denier.  Donu-las  P. 
n.'iinv.  Edward  F. 
Devos.  Robert  S. 
Dillon.  G"r.ild  F. 
Do:.'k,  ,T  'ine^  J. 
D.irn.  Russell  W, 
Do:  ton,  tilenn  .A. 
n  .,vrl.    I.!mL\s  P. 
D,>wnev.  I'erry  L. 
Dragavon.  Joim  .•\. 
Drewry,  Guy  H.,  Ill 
Du  .Mouim.Tcdd  T, 
Dve,  Craig  \V. 
Dvke?,.  Roy  K.,  Jr. 
E.ircle  Francis  L..  Jr. 
Early.  Michael  J. 
Eastman.  Thomas  G, 
Eber.  .Arthur  O. 
Eckhardt,    George    S.. 

Jr. 
Ee'iniann,  wriim  R. 
r'leiibcriter,  Barry  R. 
Ellermann.  Donald  R. 
EU.s.  James  C. 
Elston.  Kenneth  D. 
Erickson.  Raymond  G. 
Ericson.  Dean  A. 
Estibrook.  Robert  H. 
Evans.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Evans,  William  L. 
F^airmau.  H  <y  ^^  •  J"". 
F.ilcono,  William  D, 
Farmer.  Edgar  T,,  Jr. 
Farmer.  James  R. 
Faul.-ienberry.  Victor 

U. 
Faulkner.  Ronald  W. 
Fellows.  David  C. 
Fenneii.  .Anthony  G. 
Ference.  Thomas  J. 
'■"^r'Tu;:on,  Maurice  B. 
Fercruso.n.  Wi^lTim  G. 
l-'ithian.  Michael  J. 
F!-vin,  William  J. 
Flowers.  Chipman  L. 
Ford.  Don  C. 
Ford.  Gro->er  M. 
Forrest    Chrir.topher  P 
rr.rsythe.  George  M, 
Foster.  Russell  J. 
Fowler,  Leonard  T. 
Fowler.  Winfield  S. 
Francis,  James  T. 
Frey.  Roger  B. 


Pronckowlak,  Michael  ilir^lii.son.  K.btr;  L. 

J,  lin.i.,  ;  u«<e..'   .^ 

FuUeiikamp,  Leonard   Inderh.t.'.eii.  li  iljort  h 


Fuller,  Clark  W. 
Fuller.  Harold  W 
Fuller,  Wayne  li..  Jr. 
F'underburk,  Chiiles 

C,  Jr, 
Gallageer,  Peter  J 
'i.irges,  Frederick  C. 
Oarlock,  Warren  D 
Ciarrelt,  Douglas  W. 
G.ites.  Roland  C. 


Irby,  Cuaries  ("  .  Jr 
Is.i.ii's,  J.imes  L 
jack.son,  Ronnie  D. 
J.irrett.  Donald  R 
Jen...',,,  ( '.irl  K 
.Iens:-ii,  t   ,r.  1. 
J.'ronu'    i-i.c.ul  I. 
Join. so. I    All. I..  -M 
John...''-     Ill;  li.Td  !' 
Johnson.  Koiiert  J. 
Jonas,  Clvde  L 


tiesele,  Eugene  C.  Ill  Jones.  .Anthony  L 
Gibbens,  Cliarles  A.,      Jones,  Daniel  H 

Jr. 
Gilbert.  Bartow  B..  Jr 
GUhoolv,  William  P.. 


Jones.  Lewis  S, 
Jones,  O.erton  J. 
J.^nes,  William  C" 
,Jon(>s,  Wi'lialu  W. 
Jordan.  F.dwii,  V. 
Jiulge,  John  F  ,  Jr 
Jur.-henko,  .Andr.w  .T 
Xaniinslci.  Walter  ,T 


Jr. 
Gillaspy.  Thomas  D. 
Gillham,  John  P. 
Gmn.  William  T.,  Jr. 
Godfrey,  James  D. 
Gonzalez,  Cipri.uio  .A,  )v,tini)er.  Timo'Lhy  .1 
Goodin,  Albeit  C.,  Jr.   Karas,  Donald  S. 
Gore.  Jimmie  R. 
Gornily,  James  L. 
C-oyetche,  Steven  L. 
Graf,  Norman  D. 
Grant.  George  R. 
Green,  Thomas  R. 
Greer,  Dan  B..  Jr. 
tiril'm.  O-'rek  L. 
Grigsby,  James  H 
Grist,  Wing  A. 
Gross.  Donald  E.,  11 
G.-uhi',  Arthur  W. 


Keek.  H.L'hard  F. 
Keeney.  Noibert  .s  ,  II 
Keller.  Joseph  F. 
Kellev,  Ivan  F..  Ill 
Kemper,  John  E, 
Kes.'^ler.  Craiv'  M 
King,  .Alan  F. 
Kn.iH,  Terrene-"  D. 
Kolhav.  M:cl;.;"l  L, 
KoU,  Robert  A, 
Korenek.  .Steplien  D 
Kot.  Wendell  D. 


•uopy,  Christopher  M.Krebs.  William  D,.  IV 


.•1  lair,  David  E. 
xla.;erinan.  David  S. 
llalcoinb,  Cecil  M. 
Kalcoiiita,  D.irrsll 
l.'.ill,  Robert  W- 
llalle.  Peter  E, 
Maliey.  Wilson  F. 
■Ii.mje.  Ne.l  C. 
Hancock,  L;irry  T, 
Harper,  Thomas  L. 
Tlarris.  Richard 
Hartwig.  William  F. 
Hawkins.  Eric  W. 
Hebert.  Paul  V, 
Ked'eston,  Crl  A. 
Hcnglei'i,  Willi.im  G. 
Henry,  James  E..  Jr, 
H"nrian.  Martin  W. 


Kreis.  Kenneth  II. 
Kur.i'wciler  Paul 
Ktirano.  '."heodi  re  T.. 

Jr. 
L.iievor.  J.imes  li, 
L..mbert.  D.i\id  .\ 
L  .nibert   James  H. 
Lanister.  Richard  D 
Landmesser.  John  F 
Lane.  James  R,.  Jr 
Lang.  Edward  H..  Ill 
Laneer.  Willi. un  II 
Laniowski.  John  F,.  Jr, 
Lanier,  Phillip  L- 
Lanning.  Michael  L. 
Lapm.  Ilcnneth  \V 
Im  Porte.  Leon  J. 
Larson.  Lawrence  P. 


Hickenloouer.  Andrew  Lawrence.  Don.ild  T, 


TliggiriS.  Michael  J. 
H   oitower.  S'e: .  n  C 
iliidebrand.  William 

E..  Ill 
ILU.  Reginald  A 
Hiroshige,  James  Y.,  JrLeo.  Theodore  J. 
Hi:.chcock,  Robert  L.      Lepore,  Michael  V. 


Lazzeroni.  B.irry  D 
Lea,  Tracy  S. 
Le.ke,  Paul  F. 
Leimbacli.  Willi.tni  F'. 
I.emovne.  John  M. 


Hoag,  John  R, 
'lobin.  Gary  R. 
Hoeft.  Julius  A..  Jr. 
Hoflman,  Pn-  R. 
I-IolTman.  WilUani  G. 
Hsrar-,,  Terry  M. 
H-iisincton,  Donald  V. 
Holder,  Larry  G. 
Hollo,  Ernest 


Lisbcott,  Ed'.v,ird  J 

Jr. 
Loftis,  Li.rry  G. 
Long,  James  R. 
'  owe.  Greccrv  .'. . 
Luckeroth.  J.  .  "ph  P, 
Ludgate.  Theodore  .A. 
Lukacs.  Michael.  Jr 
Lvon,  David  A. 


HoUow-.y.  Perry  B..  Jr.  Lyons.  .Alton  O. 
Holman.  Donal'l  W.       MacDonald.  ILirry  .1, 


Magiiire.  Patrick  J. 
Malo.icy.  Pet-:T  R, 
Mantle.  Gregorv  F. 
Marbach.  Jerome  C, 
Marbutt.  Hovt  D. 
Marhevskv.  .Anrtrev.'  M 


Hopkins.  Jjhn  G. 
Hopp.ng.  Kenneth  H 
Hopson.  Llovd  D. 
Horky.  David  I.. 
Horn.  Stepl'-cn  A. 
Howe.  Gaylc-  L..  Jr. 
Hudgens,  James  M..  Jr,  Marlar.  Gary  J. 
Huffman.  Kirby  W..  Ill  Marsh.  Jeffrev  B. 
Hughes   "atricl:  M.         M.irtin.  Daniel  T. 
Hughs.  Lawr'-nce  M.      Martin.  David  L. 
Huhtanen.  Dale  E.         Martinez.  I^orenzo  J, 
Huling.  William  W..  Jr  Maseda.  Gerald  L. 
Hull.  Jonathan  C.  Mason,  William  R. 

Hunt.  Thomas  R.  Matsuno.  Richard  T. 

H'-Uchinson.  Charles      Mattingly.  Paul  K. 
W.  Mattison.  Kenneth  M 


Maurice.  Steven  C 
Mauser,  Kiciiar<i  .-\ 
Mayberry,  Ua.id    1' 
McBride.  Cirady  E,.  Ill 
McCiU.  J.inu'.,  .A  ,  Jr 
McCarthy,  P.iul  L 
McClatcliev,  .Michael 

D, 
McConville.  U.ivid 
McDowell.  Willi.im  E  . 

Jr. 
McF.ill.  Ben  P.,  Jr 
McGr.iW,  Dennis  F 
MeKenna.  Milton  F 
McLeod.  Huch  .S  ,  JII 
McMahon,  Thoni.is  J, 
McM.imis,  .Albert  T. 
McMuUan.  Ernest  E, 
.Melv'eal,  Jetlie,  Jr. 
.MePhersoii.  Larry  P 
Medley,  Neil  A  .  Jr. 
Meiwertli,  B.irry  R, 
Meriwether.  Hunter  M 
Merrill.  George  B 
-Merritt.  Wayne  M 
Me-hover.  .stejjhen 
-Mmliori.  .Mliert 
Miller,  Paul  D 
Millman   .Miel,:iel  L, 
-Mills.  J.imes  M    Jr 
.M  scallv.  .Artliur  E  . 

•  ir 
.Mischcnko  .Walter 
.Miti.'liell.  James  B, 
Mitchell.  James  E 
Miuhell.  Walter  L  . 

.Ir 
Mi:  iir...  .Steijlien  T  . 

Jr. 
Monte.  Lawrence  J. 
Moore.  Tliomas  C.  II 
Moran,  James  R 
Morelicd,  .Arthur  E., 

Ill 
Morsan.  Wr.Iian;  i? 
Morin.  Powell  J 
Morri'i.  Willi, im  A,,  II 
.Morrison.  J.imes  G. 
.Muehlser.  Kd-,vin  S. 
.Mulhiis.  Ri.lph 
Miirphy,  Porter  t"    .ir 
Murr,'.y.  Robert  E,,  III 
Mu.^ic.  Waller  C 
Mvers.  Marley  D, 
-^.'.tkaliara.  Frederiek 

A, 
Naiiee.  Frank  W. 
N'eicon.  Frariklln  K. 
Nery,  Gerald  B  .  Jr, 
XeTtrour.  Bryt'jn  F. 

Jr. 
Nickell,  William  C. 
I'.'ovotnv,  Ed'A'ard  J.. 

Jr 
Nowik.  W'illiam  J 
Xygaard.  Nathan  A. 
O'Coiinell.  Thomas  W 
OConnor.  Peter  R. 
Oebcnlaeecr.  Edward 

R- 
Okumuri.  Ciordon  A. 

Olmstead,  Cecil  J     III 

Olson.  Robert  E, 

Orr,  Larrv  L 

Ota,D,iv:d  H 

Owen.  William  D. 

Papndeas.  Elias  G. 

Pardee.  James  E. 

P.irker.  M.chael  D. 

Feir-e.  Cividwin  H 

Pelone.  Pef-r  F. 

Perrvman.  Perry  P.. 

Philijjps.  John  M. 

Pickerinf  Michael  H 

Picper.  RonriH  .A 

PiTsallini.  .Alfred  .'^ 

Pinchuk.  Nicholas  T. 

Pinkett.  Larry  C. 

Pinson.  Jerrv  W. 

Piper.  Robert  E,.  Jr 

Plum.  Larry  R, 

PlvntesFer.  Kenneth 


I'ottgi.  John  J  .  Jr. 
l-.lhtl.  J, lines  L, 
I'l  jiL.  i'iieodore 
Porter.  Jiidson  C 
I'luter.  Marcus  li  ,  Jr. 
ii,  ■(    i;:iberl  E  .  ill 
iToi  ;..r  H,iwtta)rne  L. 
I'r/h;.  la   hri.e-  t  I- . 
Puinani,  J.inies  B. 
Uui;^enl)errv.  tleorge 

W 
R.icliel,  James  N. 
it.iiiKin.  .iich.ird  K. 
Hauiio.  Wayne  .M, 
H.iv.  itonaid  C. 
Raymond   Der.n.s  L. 
He.i.il.  Kugeiii'  :, 
iieexv.  L.indis  U 
Held.  .Anthony  1  .  Jr. 
Reld.  JoliU  H. 
Rhodes.  Eugene  ti 
Hiehardsoii.  Ar.  her  L.. 

Ill 
Rleliardson    Eaile  C. 
Kickelts,  Thomas  A. 
Riddle,  i'erry  L. 
Hinehart.  Curies  K. 
Rios,  Hector  .■>,! 
Rolibins.  Fred  1. 
Hol)ertson,  D.irrell  G.. 

il 
Rolewi-'k    l-),i\i.i  P. 
lioot.  .Morns  J. 
Rose.  John  P. 
Itosenberi'er.  C..i  1  M. 
rio.ss.  Paul  H. 
Rom.  D.ile  H 
Uowe,  Fredericlc  M. 
lioy.  Joseph  H.  Jr. 
Ru,;perl.  Denn.s  J. 
.Sanuer.  Robert  D. 
:-ari,',ky,  .M  cnael  G. 
i.ias.-ier,  Carl  M 
.Sawyer.  Robert  .A. 
Scnacfpr.  ,J.iines  A. 
,Srhnelle,  James  P..  Jr. 
.-jchopcr,  (ircgurv  C 
Schulliiie,  Ricn  ;id  W. 
Scott,  itichard  A 
Scott.  Robert  V. 
.Seay.  .Steplicn  -M. 
Scr.o,  Dennis  F 
.-hannon,  William  P., 

Ill 
^li.i'.v.  ."^olv.:-:  \v 
Shearer.  James  F  .  Jr. 
Shee.han.  .Michael  J. 
Sheffield.  Allen  W. 
Shepard,  Carey  .M. 
.''^hcp.lerd    .Joim  D. 
Sherwood,  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
Shugg,  V/il'our  C. 
.-Shumate.  D.ivid  M. 
.Shupp,  Howard  M. 
.sieiel.  John  R. 
.skidniore.  Keith  L. 
.Skillicorn.  Thomas  D. 
Skipper.  Da'id  J. 
.Slacer.  Bruce  L. 
Smitii,  Alvm  3 
smith.  .Andrew  D..  Ill 
.Smith,  Henry  C;    Jr. 
.Sin It  1.  Joe  O- 
sniith.  Join  H. 
,'imn  ik.  Will-am  R 
■Sneed,  Joei  \'." 
snoddv,  Willi  im  H, 
Sorrcll.  Sliawn  T, 
Sowders.  i-teve-i  A. 
-Spiers.  James  V 
i-tainm.  Richr.rd  P. 
Steel.  Talhot  .\..  Jr. 
-Steinhauer.  Stephen  C. 
Sterling,  Elliot.  Jr. 
st?wart.  Jerrv  M 
s«ew?rt,  Richard  O,. 

Jr. 
Stinr.cf.  George  H. 
Stirling,  James  H. 
Stovall.  Willard  ^L 
str.ininire.  Lee  A 
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street.  Mirquis  D 
Strother.  Lane  H 
Sunderland,  Ger;ird  P 
Si'ymendera.  Francis 

L 
T.itrs.  Thomas  P 
Tungney.  William  P 
TanintelU.  Prcderick 
Tarter.  Donald  W 
Taylor.  Donald  W 
Taylor.  Donald  R 
Taylor.  Jajne.5  L 
Tharp.  Jerry  L 
Thayer,  Michael  J 


Walsli,  Michael  C 
W.ird,  Michiicl  C 
Ward.  Talmadge  O. 
W.irien.  Viroii  G 
Welhs.  Edward  J  ,  Jr. 
Wells,  Elitui 
Wheeler.  Paul  D. 
Whldby.  Puul  M. 
White.  Gregory  K 
White.  Stephen 
Whitley.  Milton  .\  .  Jr 
Whltmore.  Harrv  L 
Wleland,  William  K. 
Wignall.  Robert  A. 


Thomas.  Charles  P  IV  Williams.  Gregory 
Thomasson  Dunc.m      Williams.  J.imcs  O  , 

A  Williams.  Robert  H. 

Thompson,  Edward  H..  Wilson,  Errol  D 

III  Wil.son.  Stephen  E 

Ihompsun,  G.iyden  E.  Wils.m.  Thomas  G 


Jr 


Tillman.  Larry  E 
Timmons,  John  B 
Tlner\ln.  Richard  R 
Toboy,  Curt  R 
Tobin.  John  W 
Tomku.  Jerome 
Trapp.  Gary  L 
Trau:man.  John  W 
Treadwejl,.  Bobby  D 
Trevlno,  ;yUnuel  G. 
Tsiikopulos,  William 

H. 
Tails   Frederick  L. 
Tupa,  Jamoj  E 
Tyler.  John,  Jr 
Upton,  P.iiil  D 
Upton,  Robert  L 
Vann,  Robert  M.,  Jr 
Vlck.  William  R 
Vince,  Steven  W 
W.ikeman.  Robert  I., 

Ill 
Will,  William  T 
W.Ulach,  Richard  S 


Wilt,  David  W 
Windebank,  Don:. Id 
Winford,  Benny  P 
Woisko,  William  S 
Wolfe,  John  E 
Wood,  Charles  L  ,  III 
Wotekl,  Thomas  H 
WrlRht    Fred  J 
Wright,  Fredrick  W 
Wrli;ht,  Less  P. 
Wright,  Thomas  R. 
Yaclia,  John  D 
Yountj,  Nathiinlel  L.. 

Jr, 
Y  'unt.  E\pre»t  R  .  Jr 
Zakrzewskl,  Stephen 

C 
Zelskl,  Rober.  P 
Zepko.  William  F 
Zepp.  Frederick  K. 
Zimmerman.  Loren  D 
Zinser.  Rov  P  .  Jr 
Zurelch,  Herbert  H., 


Jr, 

The  f<jllowing-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  o£  1968,  US,  Military  .'Kcademy,  tor 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
U'llted  Stales  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  ol  10  U,SC. 
J2a4  and  43511 : 


.■\ckerman,  .Arthur  W  . 

Jr. 
\dam.  George  F  ,  Jr. 
V'l.ims,  Daniel  E. 
.Vdani.'i.  James  R. 
.\dams.  Maurice  D. 
.\dams.  Robert  .\ 
.Adams,  Ronald  K. 
.\der.  Steven  W 
.\akins.  Charles  P. 
Aker.  Alan  B. 
.Alexander.  David  L. 
A:exa;ider.  Robert  M. 
.\:ien.  Andrew  B  ,  Jr 
Allen.  Rand  L. 
.\llgood,  John  C, 
.Altemose,  James  L. 
.Alward.  Henry  W  .  II 
.•\:nbru;.e.  .Anthony 
.Anderson.  .Andrew  H. 
.Anderson.  James  P 
Anderson.  John  L. 
Anderson.  Jon  C. 
.Anderson.  Monte  R. 
Andrews.  Donald  L.. 

Jr 
.Armstrong.  John  H. 
Audrain.  Erm  F  .  Jr 
.Austin.  Gene  P 
Babitz   Gregory  M 
Bachman.  William  .A. 
Baernian,  Vincent  P. 
Balrd.  James  T 
Baker,  Larry  C 
Baker.  Robert  M 
Baker.  Russell  J    II 
BalUett.  Timothy  D 
B  ilog.  Robert  J 
Banks,  Floyd  T  ,  Jr 
Barnes,  Thomas  A  ,  Jr 
Barnett,  Mark  L 


Barton,  Wallace  W.,  Jr. 
Bayer.  John  P..  Jr. 
Beahm.  Robert  H. 
Becker,  Dean  B  ,  III 
Ueckley,  Stewart  D,. 

Jr. 
Beckwith.  Charles  E.. 

Jr. 
Beierschmitt. 

FhomiLS  A. 
Belasc  1.  Marvin  S. 
Benefteld.  Michael  E. 
Bennett.  Harry  S 
Benson,  John  O. 
Besanceney.  Charles  F 
3e\ans.  Jum  M.,  Ill 
Bllllngsiey.  Michael  L. 
Black.  James  .A. 
Blevlns.  John  M. 
Bodenhamer.  James  D. 
Bonasso.  Russell  P  .  Jr. 
Bowers,  Richard  E. 
Bowland,  Warren  F 
Bowling,  Martin  L  ,  Jr 
Bowman.  Stephen  L. 
Brace.  Robert  A..  II 
Brennan,  Michael  J, 
Bressler,  Michael  A. 
Broderick,  Cli..rles  R 

Jr 
Brooke,  Richard  A, 
nrooV;s.  Bruce  S. 
Brooks,  Charles  R 
Brown,  Bruce  H 
Brown,  Robert  .M    II 
Brown,  Timothy  W. 
Brown,  William  M 
Broyhill    Ted  K 
Bruce.  Michael  E 
Buckley,  Jerry  L 
Buckley,  John  A.,  Ill 


Bunnell.  Danny  R 
Burdette.  Frederick  E  , 

II 
Burke,  Geoffrey  K  W 
Burns.  Robert  A 
Burrell.  Clarence  .All 
Burrell.  Dennis  M 
Burwell.  St;iiiley  A. 
Bussa.  John  J 
Calabro.  John  A  .  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Ste\en  J 
Camp.  Gregory  C 
Campbell.  William  N. 
Canella.  Charles  J..  Jr 
Carl.  David  L 
Carleton.  Ardenne  S. 
Carlson.  Richard  G. 
Carman.  James  W. 
Carpenter.  Timothy  L. 
Carraway.  David  W. 
Carroll.  Daniel  F. 
Carson,  Craig  S. 
Casey.  Robert  P. 
Catron.  Alan  D 
Cerne.  An  tone  C 
Cerrone.  Mlchae!  .1 

III 
Chapuran.  Prank  J  . 

Jr 
Chllders.  Stephen  D 
Christensen,  George  L. 
Cima.  James  P. 
Cinquino.  Jos.  ph  M 

III 
Cli.ppier.  David  J 
Clark.  John  J  .  Jr 
Clark,  William  R 
Clarke,  Robert  B, 
Clemm.  David  H. 
CUfT,  Richard  G, 
Cobb,  Jerald  M 
Cobey.  Elwood  A. 
Cochran,  John  H. 
Cohn,  Douglas  A. 
Colglazier.  Donald  R 
Connor.  Peter  M. 
Conway.  Barry  T. 
Cooch.  Francis  A 
Coogler.  Arthur  C 
Copley.  John  B. 
Corcoran.  Andrew  W. 
Cowperthwaite.  Neil  P. 
Craig.  James  D. 
Craven.  William  J..  Jr, 
Crawford.  Gerald  E. 
Crecellus,  Allan  M. 
Creeden.  Joseph  V.,  Jr. 
Creighton,  Francis  M,. 

Jr. 
Crenshaw.  John  C. 
Crist,  Paul  H. 
Croft.  Hugo  W. 
Crowe.  Myler  J. 
Crtiden.  John  C. 
Crupper.  Gordon,  Jr. 
Cullen.  John  F 
Cummings.  Douglas  M. 
Cummings.  Kenneth 

T. 
Cunningham.  David  P. 
Curl,  Walton  W 
Curran.  Patrick  M 
Currun,  William  M. 
Cutting.  Edward  B  . 

Jr. 
D'Alessandro.  Ralph 
Dallen.  John  A..  Jr. 
Darling.  John  E  ,  Jr, 
Darmody,  Donald  J. 
Dauth,  Michael  A, 
Davis.  Donald  C. 
Davis.  Louis  S 
Day,  Kenneth  M 
De    Blaqulere,    Joseph 

A.,  Jr. 
De  Coursey.  Paul  A. 
Decker.  Jajnes  G. 
Delia.  Francis  S. 
Des  Jardlen,  Richard 

P, 


,  Jr, 


,  Jr, 


IV 
Jr, 


Di  Benedetto,  Michael 

A  J 
Dlckerson.  William 

J     E 
Dienes.  Nicholas  S 
Dodson,  John  A 
Dodson.  Jonathan  B 
Donahue.  Daniel  J  .  Ill 
Donohue.  Stephen  P 
Dooley.  Joseph  M. 
Drvimmond.  David  I. 
Dull,  .Andrew  L. 
Durham,  Orlln  A.,  Jr 
Diirkan,  Joseph  D, 
Dyer,  William  B  ,  Jr 
Easton.  Willi, im  G    Jr 
Echols,  Robert  M    Jr 
Edelman.  Mark  A. 
Einblnder.  .Michael  P. 
Ericson.  William  P  .  II 
Erion.  Bruce  F. 
Eustlce.  Abe  L. 
Everett.  Surry  P. 
Fabrey.  Robert  H  .  II 
Farrugia,  Victor  R. 
Fay.  Michael  J 
Peher.  Ronald  D 
Fellows.  Michael  H. 
Fetterman,  Richard  E. 
Fliiley,  Joseph  C 
Finney,  John  H  .  Ill 
Fircht>ck.  RotDert  A. 
Plsher.  Michael  J. 
Fisher.  Timothy  A. 
Flanlj;an.  Richard  C 
Flnrance,  Jared  E. 
Flowers.  Earl  W 
Flowers.  Ernest.  II 
Flynn,  Richard  J. 
Pont,  Louis  P 
Ford.  David  P. 
Fourqurean.  James  E. 
Powler.  Joseph  C  .  Jr, 
Pralev,  Ralph  R 
Francis,  James  H.,  Ill 
Pravel,  George  H, 
Prlnak,  John  C, 
Prtishour,  Stephen  J. 
Fryer.  George  E..  Jr, 
Fuhrman,  Russell  L. 
F^ilton.  Larry  S. 
Furr.  James  R. 
Gaddls.  Walter  D..  Jr. 
Giiiser.  James  A. 
Galak.  Robert  C. 
Garcia,  Victor 
Gardepe,  William  M, 
Gardes,  George  A,,  Jr. 
Gardner,  Jon  S. 
Garrison,  James  E..  Ill 
Gatlln.  Jesse  C,  III 
Gerard,  David  W. 
Oorke.  Jack  E 
Germann,  George  E. 
Glassoii.  Charles  B. 
Gllhuly.  Michael  J. 
f.iUiard.  Richard  P.     " 
Gonzalez,  John  J. 
Goode:i,  Richard  R. 
Gixjc'iiig.  Daniel  E. 
Gora,  Robert  R, 
Ciiceckl   Michael  E. 
Grabowskl,  William  S., 

Jr, 
Grunt.  Gary  E 
Greeby.  Gordan  T.  Jr. 
Greenberg.  James  L. 
Gregor.  Henry  F 
Griffin.  Leon  R  .  II 
Gryglel.  Michael  L 
Guignon.  Jaseph  G 
Gulnn,  John  W    III 
Gustafson.  Karl  J 
Hall.  Donald  O 
Halstead,  Gary  W. 
Hammond,  Edward  D 
Hansen.  Dale  W. 
Hansen.  Louis  J. 
Hansen,  Mark  F, 
Hanson.  Peter  B, 


Hargls,  James  V. 
Hanneling.  John  T 

Jr 
Harper,  Howard  F. 
Harper.  Stephen  J 
Harrelson.  Keith  B 
Hart.  Lawrence  T. 
H.irf,  .Michael  R 
H.irter.  James  M 
Hatcher.  David  .M 
Hathaway.  Johi!  O 
Haiick   Kenneth  W 
Haven   Kendall  F 
Ha\rv.  Michael  K 
H.iwklns.  Charles  F 
Hawley.  Richard  A 
Hayes.  Harr-  E 
Hayes.  Robert  L 
Heckmaiv  George  J  . 

Jr 
Medley.  John  C. 
Hell.  Benjamin  F  .  Jr 
Helsel.  John  E. 
Heller.  Edward  J. 
Henderson.  Robert  H 
Hcnnlngsen.  Kim  J 
Henrv.  Joseph  R 
Hen.sler.  Robert  M, 
Ht  rpcnrether, 

Dennis  J, 
Herman,  Stephen  M. 
Hewitt.  Glen  M. 
Hlatt.  Victor  E. 
HigRins,  William  J 
Hill,  Charles  R. 
Hittner,  Barry  G. 
Ilobbs.  Edmund  R. 
Hoblit.  Frederic  H. 


Kremenak,  Kenneth 

J, 
Krleger,  Paul  T 
Krohnieldt,  Leslie  D 
Krueger,  Philip  J. 
Kruser.  John  D 
Kiilikuwskl.  Bogd.Tii 

M 
Kuljja.  Normiin  D. 
Kunz,  Eric  R 
Kun/.man,  William  .A 
Kvinlko,  Nicholas  M, 
Kvirkjlan   Tliomas  G. 
K\iniJtnn    Howard  W  . 

:ii 

Jr  Ky/cr,  William  R 
L.iiiig,  Michael  P. 
Lambert,  Virgil  P  ,  Jr, 
Lane,  Ronnie  J, 
Lark,  William  X 
Larson,  Edward  U 
Ijiiswell,  George  H 
Liiughlin,  Terence  K 
Laughton,  Nelson  E. 
Lawton,  James  I', 
Leatham.  Karl  J. 
Lee,  Dwight  E, 
Lieb,  Charles  R, 
Limbaugh,  Daniel  L 
Little,  William  F    in 
Llewellyn,  Jim  O 
LoChPr.  J.imes  R     III 
I..<)pes.  Peter  A, 

II'Lorbeer,  Robert  C. 
Lorentzen,  Eklward  .1 
Lovett.  Paul  D  ,  III 
Lower,  Robert  S, 
Lowrv.  Samuel  O. 


Holderness,  Jerome  W.  i^ndwikr.ski  John  U 


Holland,  Terence  C. 
Horn,  John  B, 
Horton,  James  D. 
Hcstler,  Dorsey  D. 
Houck,  Russell  J. 
House.  Jeffrey  L. 
Howard.  James  T. 
Hughes.  Neil  D. 
Hunt.  Robert  D. 


Lvnch,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Lynch,  William  R    III 
Lynes,  Claude  D. 
Lyons,  Steven  G. 
MacDonald,  Ray  W, 
MacLaren.  Michael  G. 
MacVittle.  Dennis  K. 
MacFarlane.  Dougla.-; 


laconis.  Christopher  S.^^cKall.  Charles  L,. 
Jr. 
Maddux.  David  T, 
Madora.  Albert  J. 
Magathan.  Wallace  C 
III 


Irvin,  William  R. 
Jack.  Harrliicn  U. 
Jacobs,  Gilbert  A, 
James,  Charles  R.,  Jr, 
Jc.Vvirski,  Joseph  J..  Jr, 


Jeffries,  William  C,  Jr.Mahan,  Charles  S„  Jr, 


Jennings,  Jpmes  J, 
Jetlaiid,  Robert  T. 
Jewell,  rhoini.s  K. 
Johnson.  Claude  A. 
Johnson,  Denny  L 
Johnson,  Donald  A. 
Johnson,  Fred  B 
Johnson.  Gregory  B. 
Johnson.  Jay  D 
Johnson.  Oliver  R. 
Johnston.  John  C. 
Jonas.  Arthur  P. 
Jones.  Charles  W. 
Jones.  David  S. 
Jones,  Don  W. 
Jones.  John  A. 
Jordan.  Larry  R. 
Joseph,  Paul  F. 
Kaufman,  Daniel  J. 
Keane.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Kecki,  Thomas  M 
Keller.  Richard  F. 
Keller.  Robert  L. 
Kelley.  James  P. 
Kelly.  James  D. 
Kelly.  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Kendall.  Ronald  R 
Kcnt'.edy.  Terence  J. 
Kent.  Richard  R  .  Jr 
Kim'oall.  Alvlon  R. 
Kimball.  James  F 
Klein.  Charles  F  .  Jr. 
Knecht   David  .A 
Knitt.  Kenneth  P. 
Kohler.  James  D 
Korda.  Bruce  M. 


Main.  Lurry  B. 
Mance.  Joseph  F. 
M-ir.pino.  Joseph  N. 
.Mann.  Michael  J. 
Manniiig.  Liirry  A. 
M.iiiske.  Dennis  W. 
MarciiccilU,  Stepiica 

J. 
Margrave.  Thomas  E. 
Markley.  Marvin  E. 
Marriott,  William  T„ 

III 
Mirnn,  David 
M.irtm.  John  T. 
Martin,  John  T..  Ill 
Mase.  Rov  W, 
.Mason,  Richard  M, 
Mathews,  Toney  A, 
Matlach,  William  J. 
Mayer.  John  D,.  Jr. 
McAdams,  William  J., 

Jr. 
McCalTrev,  Joseph  S. 
McCauley.  William  T. 
McClain.  James  E, 
M.'Clary,  Michael  V. 
McClelland,  Richard 

E. 
McConr.ell,  Thomas 

C 
McCrone.  WiUarci  P. 
McDonald,  John  W 
McDonald,  Robert  G 
-McElroy,  Howard  C 
McKcnna,  Brian  J 
McKenna,  Charles  D, 
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.McL.ine,  Donald  J 
.\loI  ean   Noil  A  ,  III 
McLi'llan,  Barton  J. 
McN  Higher.  Tliomas 

L. 
Mears.  Harve;-  M. 
Medici  AnlciKii  W    II 
Meinshausen    W   iter 

D 
Mendozn,  Edward  M. 
Monte.  Alvm  L  .  Ill 
.Mcrrl.im.  John  C. 
Mcrri't.  Keith  P 
.Merrit'.  Hnbert  L. 
Me=:^l.  Robert  B. 
Milinski.  Edward  L 
Miller,  Charles  P    III 
Miller,  Cii..rli"^  H 
Miller,  Jiihii  V 
Miller,  Johnnie 
Miller,  Normaii  E 
Miller,  Rov  D. 
Miller.  William  S, 
Mills.  Rcbert  L 
Millson.  Edwi     H    ,Ir 
Moe.  Patrick  J 
Moore,  Thomas  M 
Moran,  Kennetli  J, 
Mor  ;ihI.  Leon  F,,  111 
Morris,  John  W. 
.Mulvey.  William  L. 
Munson,  John  H, 
Mnrpiiv,  Maurice  E  , 

II 
Murphy,  .^-teven  L 
Murray,  Malcolm  M. 
Mvers.  Charle.';  R  .  Jr 
Nader.  Frank  R, 
N,'Cy,  Ro-.s  L, 
N,ihorniak,  Nlchol.';,s 
N  ish,  William  L.,  Jr 
NciU.  Cieorge  V..  Jr. 
N.lson.  Dale  R. 
Nelson.  Eciwnrd  L. 
Nerdnhl.  John  H. 
Npswlachony.  Bohdan 
Ncttefhcim.  D.^nicl  D. 
N'.'W?ome.  Earl  E. 
Ni'vses.  D.ivid  A. 
Nicholson.  Kenneth 

n. 

Nickols,  Jess  R  .  Jr 
Nippeil,  Georce  D. 
Nnian,  Jon  B. 
Niilan.  Thomas  J. 
Noon.Tn.  .Michael  A. 
N<  rtoii.  Li'O  E.  Jr. 
Nyquist.  Stephen  J. 
O  (""onnell.  Michael  J. 
OConnor.  Crait;  E. 
O  Coir. or.  Joseph  P.. 

.Tr. 
O'Keefe.  Patrick  J. 
O'lc.ira.  Norman  T.. 

'I 
ONeil.  Michael  A. 
0  Reilly,  Lee  J. 
OToole,  Lawrence  G. 
Oiile.  David  II. 
Oalinger.  Christopher 

R. 
Olivier.  Roland  E. 
Olmsted,  David  W, 
Olsen.  F-ussell  A. 
0:.-on.  Rocer  T. 
Olvls.  Charles  T, 
Oiiafch.  Thomas  D. 
Oiieal.  J  ihn  R, 
Orahood.  James  A. 
O^born.  Stephen  L. 
O.itlaw.  Le  Roy  B. 
0. entile.  John  C. 
r'.ilke,  Richard  L, 
P..  lone,  Michael  F, 
Parker,  Allen  S. 
Parker.  Fred  C  .  IV 
Pirry  Bruce  E. 
Parsons.  Tyler  B. 
Pa  trow,  Michael  L, 
Paulson,  Peter  G. 
Podrotti.  Paul  B. 


I'l'du'.o.  John  C 
I'rlrce.  Thomas  H. 
Fence.  Th;imas  E. 
Frplmski,  Wil'Kim  J. 
I'errv.  Fluyd  L, 
Pctc'.i,  Larry  J 
Peters.  .Miclia.el  P 
Petniska.  Cliarles  W. 
i'lorcp  1/oujs  L. 
P-.gott,  Joel  E 
Pin/uti.  Robp't  A 
Piraiieo.  Charles  J. 
I'lrnip.  Lyle  E. 
Popov.  Dan 
Post,  Francis  W. 
I'ntror.  .Michael  W. 
I'ov.cll.  D.iniel  R 
Powell.  Hichard  D. 
Poynter.  Hayden  C  .  Jr. 
Price,  Wilbur  F  .  Jr 
Prosink.  George  J. 
Ptas'i.k.  Paul  E 
Puckett,  Frank  M  .  Jr 
Puffer.  Raymond  H  . 

,'r 
Wuinr.pv.  Geoi-ge  K. 
R  itler.  Steven  H. 
K, lines.  Willi.im  B  ,  Jr. 
Uiplsarda.  Lawrence 

A. 
Raiciiffe.  Lamar  C.  Jr. 
Mebovich.  George.  Jr, 
Heed.  John  T. 
liefictt.  William  M 
:v'--ichert.  Willi.tm  F. 
Held.  .Jack  J. 
R?illy  Gilbert  J..  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Frederick  D. 
Rhoiidcs.  Richard  T. 
Rhodes.  Lvle  R  .  Jr. 
Rider.  Fred  I  .  Jr. 
Uiek.  Jeliry  R. 
Riser,  Heiirv  L..  Jr. 
Iloberson.  dary  F. 
'Joiiort.'^.  Donald  L 
Robertson,  Lewis  H, 
Robinson.  Benny  I...  Jr. 
P.Dblnson.  D.inlcl  F. 
Robinson.  Frank  T..  Jr. 
Knbhison.  Frar.kl;n 

P.  Ill 
r.nblnson.  William  E. 
Rooln.'kjii,  WilliLiin  L. 
Rodpers,  Stcpli"!!  J. 
Rogers,  Jv'ilrpv  C, 
Rolf.-s,  Jiide  R. 
:t( mash,  Michael  M. 
I;o:  10  Wilson  L,,  Jr. 
Rosenbcrry,  Dennis  L. 
Rui^.  Mn.'ucl  O. 
Russell,  ilu'hard  T., 

Jr, 
Rvan,  Daniel  A. 
Uvr.eska,  John  J. 
.Sacitett.  David  L. 
Samuel.  Philip  J. 
S.mda.  -Arthur  C. 
S.iyre,  Gordon  E.,  Jr. 
.^caijlione.  Ricliard  J. 
Schaetfer.  Lee  M. 
Schappaush,  Garry  L, 
Schlipper,  Louis  W, 
Schulte,  David  A. 
Schutsky.  William  R. 
Schweitzer.  George 

W. 
Seebart.  Daniel  B. 
Selvitelle.  Michael  D, 
Shaffer,  Hugh  A. 
Shafler.  William  D., 

Ill 
Shahid,  Fred  J.,  Jr. 
Sharpies.  Dale  S.,  II 
Shaw.  Robert  C. 
Shaw.  Steven  A. 
Sheatfer.  Michael  K. 
Sherman,  Robert  L,. 

Jr. 
Shields.  Buren  R.,  Ill 
Shlmp.  Robert  E. 
Shipley,  Richard  D. 


Shoener,  Georije  ii. 
Silverthorn.  Andrew 

C 
.Simmons.  Thorn. is  il 
Simonich,  Micliael  L. 
Sledcr.  .Albert.  Jr. 
.Smith.  .Alan  J. 
.Sm.th,  David  A. 
Soeder,  Arnold  H  ,  Jr, 
.Soicp.  Micli.tel  R. 
.Sorrow,  Jorry  W. 
Sowa.  Peter  T..  ,Jr. 
.Speer.  Louis  E, 
.speklel.  Louis  J. 
.Spelman,  Mark  c;. 
.Spencer,  J.imes  P, 
l-peni/ler,  Henrv  M., 

Ill 
.Spemrler.  John  D. 
-Sperber.  Horst  G    R 
Sprinkles.  Randolph  S.V'olli-at! 
.Stallings.  Jon  K. 
.Stanley.  James  M..  Jr 
Stpcl.  Charles  L-.  IV 
.Stefan,  James  M 
.Steiner.  Richard  W. 
Stettler.  James  J. 
.■^tpvenson.  Dou,-;l;i'-  V 
.-'tevenson.  Lurry  L, 
.St°\vart,  Duncan  F  . 

Jr. 
.stites,  Thomas  E. 
Stolp,  Werner  J. 
strand.  John  A  .  Ill 
.Stratton.  Andrew  B. 
Strnble,  Charles  R. 
.Strong,  Marvin  P, 
.Stroud,  Robert  A, 
.Swan,  Peter  A. 
Swaney,  Jack  W. 
Swedock.  Robert  D. 
Sweeney.  Robert  C. 
.Sweeny,  Bruce  D 
Sweet,  Ross  D. 
Swinney,  James  R, 
Szi^ethy,  Robert  E. 
Tallman,  James  A, 
'i'..ngen,  Neil  M, 
Tanski.  James  M, 
Tavlcr,  Daniel  R,,  Jr, 
Favl-ir,  David  L. 
Thai,  Edmund  A, 
Thomas,  Eric  E 
Tii'^massy,  John  E. 
Tliomp,  Jamps  J. 
Throckmorton,    John 

L,,  Jr. 
Thuss.  Michael  F. 
Thygerson,  Wijliam  R.\Vr:<;ln,  1  r'she  R. 
Tljerina,  Gilbert  Writrlil.  Richarri  K 

Tildon.  Ralph  B..  Jr.     Wyiran   Samuel  D 
Tillery,  George  G,,  Jr.    Y.acrpr.  Harold  K 
Timboe.  Harold  L.  YnruUawa.  Pnnald 

Toczylowskl.  Henry  M,      %-.  h. 


Traiir.iT    rheoci.iro  .1  . 

Jr 
Trexler.  lleiu  M 
irolliiifjer,  Michael  L. 
riiccillo    lialph  R 
Tucker.  Freden.'  L     ,Ir 
Uhler.  Robert  B, 
Ur.an[.-,Kf.  tiregory  J. 
L'T  -■rmahlon. 

('i.irlfs  B 
Va   :  Cook.  Dorald 

\'an  II'  ■rn,  I  aiTV  J. 
V'ehlow    Charles  A. 
Veuit.  liL.bert  T. 
VeniiUiii.  Michael  D 
Vu'ker-.  Wilfuici  .s  ,  II 
Vinton,  !;a',niiiiui  .S. 
Vitt.-rs.  Al.ii.  i; 
Volk,  Kan   V.'     Ill 

loinas  I. 
WaUa.-e.  Pet.T  I' 
Walllll,  If. ill  .rrl  A     II 
Walsh.  Janie':  I' 
Wal.^h    ,;>  hn  1'     Jr 
V.'anluck.  D'.'t'ald  F. 
Wantuck,  'I'hciinas  A. 
WarncKe.  Roiial.i  M 
Weelis,  OeraK;  H 
W"!ls.  M'chael  C. 
Westerlund.  JoJui  S. 
Whpl.;",-,    Doii2l."s  T 
Wieder,be -k 

Richarci  J 
Wilcox.  .Il  hn  T. 
WiUlnci-:.  Jo'm  T. 
WilhitP.  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Williams,  Charles  D, 
V.'illianis.  G.irv  S. 
Villiams.  Georpe  K. 
Williams,  John  N..  Jr, 
William,^.  Jolin  R 
William' .  William  E.. 

ni 
Wintr.  .lolir.  B 
Win'or,  ,'-t"t)hen  A. 
Winter,  Da'jiel  J. 
WiihPr'-poon, 

Uichnr.i  IT. 
Wit<;chonke   C  ..ri  F,, 

ITT 
Wi-^-T.  H,in(ial!  K 
Wnr-s'ier.  Car;  F..  Jr 
Wohier-=    Evere't  T 
Wo!!'.T,  'I^-rreiT^p  K    H 
Wo'iien.  Marvin,  .Ir 
Workman.  Dorald  R 
Worf-'Pn.  ,T  nrps  K. 


in 


Ychitani.  Tay 
Yoshizumi,  Garv  R 
Younts.  James  O,,  III 
Ziots.  George  J. 
Zophy.  F.  Gordon.  II 


Jr. 
Toffler,  Patrick  A. 
Toole,  Michael  T, 
Toraason.  John  D. 
Torres,  Arthur  F, 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Armv,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
10  U.S.C.  3283  through  3294: 

To  be  captain 

Scanlan.  William  H.,  088914. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  .Army  rf  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  3233  Throuch  3294. 
and  3311: 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Thomas,  Merle  D.,  0468692 

To  be  major'; 

Coultrip,  Raymond  L.,  Jr..  0554064,5 
Lent.  Peter  S..  04014548. 
Mcmaster,  Stanley  C,  02271286 

To  be  captains 
.Alexander.  Byron  B..  02309352. 
Alexander.    George   W.    II,    O5;0i318. 


IJarri..;i.on.    'lUIman    E.    ,MN2;i00377. 
B.irrv.  Michael  J  ,  05232897 
Baskili,  Al.in  R..  05024643 
Beard    Graliam  E  ,  052323:1'.). 
liecker.s.  Robert  (.;,.  022hin'23 
Beriiier,  Willi.im  E,  B  .  05525182. 
Blubaugh.  Kdw;ird  C,    O543H403. 
Bonl.am    Tprreia'e  J     02315823, 
Buck,  Harper,  J     O231409U. 
CoUey,  Martm  D  ,  02313002, 
CrescI,  .Anthony  B  .  05000645. 
Cruzen.  Oran  (V.  M.\H(15H37. 
Doyle.  William  F  .  05015301. 
Du'n-i.  Bruce  1,  ,  05013345, 
Hpilman.  John  I'  .  Jr.,  O521I900, 
Hohe.  P,,ul    r  ,  05525899 
J.ilinsoii,  .lames  E  .  MR57l)lti5f) 
Jones,  William  \V,,  Jr..  053i)7:i58. 
Kato.  Ronald  H..  O30()(JG96. 
Kucera.  James.  02292634. 
La  Bp:ni.  Russell  F-.  Jr  .  05540294. 
Laurence.  Charles  H,.  MN902159. 
.McCann,  David  T,.  05540932 
Rausch,  Francis  M,.  MN2296706. 
Rlcotta.  .Salvatore  A,.  05232ii9tj. 
Sa'adah.  David  M  .  05227846, 
SantaPlI;i-Latimer.  Luis  R,.  (J5826833. 
Shaw.  James  E  .  01876670. 
.-■tables.  Frederick  M  ,  05304382. 
Sullivan.  Willi.im  G..  05518702. 
Swim.  Vernon  c;.,  O23077H9 
Thomason.  Phillip  R..  05:119970. 
Tiiller.  Jer  me  D  .  02306012 
Venn,  i;,r,.noiid  D..  04023572. 

I'd    '  r  first   liriit  •iturit-: 

Avers  J.mes  E..  02332423. 
Barrie,  Jeffrey  K..  O5320C00, 
Bolisle,  PaulA.,  0.5232o65. 
Bell.  Jerry  1.  ,  0.5413i'19. 
Ber2:strr,m,  Jon  F,,  023J'.  160, 
Berry,  Larry  G.,  05222477 
Blllick,  Bernard  M.,  O  ■22.'30G 
Brisendiiie,  Esi  her  .'.  ,  N552on.)7. 
Brown,  fl.ironce  D     ,MM::i21441. 
Burke.  Lucier   P..  02325450 
Calhoun,  Willi.im  I  ,  02:C5':2, 
Carr.  .Joel  S,.  05239158 
Craft,  Phil  D..  O23206G3, 
Cranford,  J.imps  S..  05216493 
Crawford.  Robert  C.  Jr..  057129I7. 
Crawlord.  William  C,  0233I7;j7, 
Cn;nipt(jn.  Alfr'^d  T  ,  Jr  ,  05414242. 
Cuiinintrhnm,  David  E  ,  02325032, 
C/vhold,  M>'-iiaol  W    0232.5410. 
D.ilzell.  Daniel  P. 
Davis.  Beni.mr.n  S  .  .MR2^1370 
rxickal.  Harvey  J  ,  MN2305793. 
Dommer.  P.mi  P  .  05005643. 
Drake,  Fr.ink  P...  Jr  .  O2325509 
Fpdde.  Charles  \V  .  02325419 
Fp^er.  Ken  W  .  05423635. 
Flanagan,  Clyde  M..  Jr  .  02320954 
Folev,  Patricia  J  .  02333358 
Goddard,  Richard  J..  055I7228, 
Gushwa.  Robert  L  .  02316671 
Haines.  Joe  O,.  02325506 
Harrison,  Holmes  C  .  Ill,  02328120 
Hicks.  John  L,,  05540191 
Hutson,  Richard  M.,  02325857 
Idzik.  Martin  F..  05016029 
Jaeels.  Arlon  E..  05712231. 
Jones.  David  D  .  02310643 
Keeports,  Richard  L  .  02325508. 
I.andes.  Richard  D  .  05223843 
I.tnaham.  John  C  .  05011617 
Marshall.  James  S  .  05017230. 
Morgan.  Don  W  .  05413380, 
Ncal.  Gary  L  .  02320736 
Ol.'zewski.  Clarence  A  .  02317960 
Ong.  Harry  M..  MM2307999 
Patterson.  Michael  B,.  05321695. 
Phillips.  James  E  .  05330637 
Rathert,  Roger  A  .  05531359 
Redmond.  Might  S.  053I3915 
Rosheim.  Waldron  A  .  O5501669, 
Sakson,  Donald  A  ,  MM2310319 
Sandeil,  Lr^wrence  J  ,  02331462, 
Sanders.  Harold  !.  ,  05519741 
Shntler.  Edward  L  ,  Jr  ,  02320800, 
Shefiield,  William  M.  05331014. 
Shoup,  Kenneth  J.,  02311415. 
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Silverman.  Georj^e  S  .  05014386 
Stroud.  Richard  M    O540679J 
Szllvasy,  John  A    O23J2160 
Taylor.  Byron  H    MN2319250 
T;«ylor.  Warren  H  ,  054151I6 
Teaford.  Alan  K    02325593 
Tnrtferson.  Leslie  A  .  02321162 
W  it?ner  -St  in  ley  C    02325353 
Wilon.  Sherley  A  .  R5411616 
Xeiakis   William  A  .  O5008226 

To  f)f  ■icro'id  lit-nti'nants 

Buwen.  Marshall  J  .  MN5024857. 

Chappell.  George  B  .  05299548 

Diiiice.  Robert  L 

Dellanno.  John  L  .  Jr  .  05237730 

Frier.  Ronald  C  .  Jr  .  02324024 

Hernck.  Christopher  Q  .  05228733 

Isr.ielson   David  H  .  03171463 

Johnson,  R^lph  E  .  05228737 

M.irquette   Ralph  L  .  Jr  .  06^34259 

McElwee   Thomas  P  .  Jr  .  .VIN'2323824 

Sierra.  Albert  J  .  Jr  .  02322144 

The  followlni;-named  scholarship  students 

for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  o(  the 

"nred  Starps    in   the  i;r  ide  of  second   Ileu- 

••nant     under    the    pr.)vls!ons    of    10    U  S  C 

^i07    3283     r28t.  3286    3287,  3288.   and  3290 


Bush   J  Mue^  ^: 
Brumhelrt.  0«mes  E 
Cloman   Jamfs  P 
PVjf.ir   Richard  A 
H.ira.  Glenn  S. 


H.xi):\   Harry  J  .  Jr 
Medina.  Refugio  O 
Stevens.  John  H 
Stohner.  George  A 
Watklns.  Deems  C. 


The  followir.i?- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
C>rps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  tlrst  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualttlca- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law 


Peter  A   A~ly 
WUUam  S  Alexander 
Joe  E.  Allen 
Robert  L  Alvarez 
Lester  E   Amick  III 
Timothy  J  Anderson 
James  L  Anderson 
Clarence  T  Anthony 

Jr 
John  W   .Anuszewski. 

Jr 
Rodney  A  Arena 
Riifus  A   Artniann  Jr 


David  L  Brcv/n 
Michael  B  Brown 
Richard  M  Brown 
Robin  L   Brown 
Kenneth  H  Bruner 
James  P  Buchll 
Paul  D  Burtd 
Robert  J   Bucchler 
Jonn  L   Burgoyne 
PhiMip  G   Burke 
John  D   BurrlU 
Ronal'l  L   Burton 
MUburn  C   Butler  Jr 


Richard  G  Averitt  III   Donald  J  Bu?ney 


Paul  C  Bacon 
Marlon  R   Ba^t'-s 
Ronnie  J   Bailev 
David  L  Baker 
Raymond  F  Baker 
Robert  E.  BaiUn^er 
John  ,J   Cannlni? 
John  C   Barber 
Arry  E   Bare 
Robert  C   Bariiei.  Jr. 
Sheldon  J   Bathutst 
David  C   Beaty 
James  H  Beaver 
Lawrence  C  Begu!i 
James  E   Sell 
John  L  Bilode.\u 
Richard  .A   Blrcner 
W.ilter  R  Bishop 
Bert  Black 
William  R  Black.  Jr 
Patrick  C  Blackman 
Frank  R   Blakemore 
David  W   Blizzard 
James  R   Bohlig 
David  A   BoiUot 
John  A   Boivin 
M!C:iael  A.  Bonacci 
Jay  P  Boswell 
Ervin  J   Boucire  lux 
Jack  B   Bounds 
Thomas  A   Bniaten 
Bern.ird  F 

Br.Klstreet 
Cli.'fora  A   Brahm- 

-.taUt 
Robert  Brnjh;  III 
James  A   Bnnson.  Jr 
Steven  F   Broderick 
Richard  C   Brookes 
David  T   Brown 


Mark  A   Byrd 
John  H  Carson 
Edgar  M  Carson 
How.ird  C  Car  er  III 
Richard  J  Car\er 
Roy  J  Casteil 
Michael  R  Cathey 
Mario  E  Cecchetti 
Merntt  N  Chafev  IV 
Charles  H  Cliampe 
Roger  G  Charles 
Bruce  B  C-^ev  er  II 
Robert  E  Chlesa 
Leslie  A   Christian 
Kenneth     L      Christy. 

Rayni'jnd       J        Clat- 

worthy  III 
William  E  Clawson 
John  J.  Cochenoux 
Clelland  D  Collins 
Ch   rles  A.  Collins 
Peter  L  Colt 
Ml:!uiel  C  Connor 
BU.r  P  Conway 
William  A  Cook 
C  R  Cooper.  Jr. 
Albert  J  Cormier 
Ronald  J  Cornetta 
John  P  Cress 
Randolph  E  Crew 
Herbert  T  Cross 
Joseph  T  Crowe 
Stephen  Cucchiara 
William  L  Culver 
Angelo  J  Cultala 
Paul  R  Dalgle 
WiUlnm  E  Dakln.  Jr 
Crane  Davis 
Dean  R   Davis 


(..(r^nii  H   Day  hloyd    P    Hpii:  v 

Andrew  P  Derker  B'lward  J    Hepp.  Jr 

Alan  C   Decraeiip  William   R     Hlgglns 

Terence  T  De-^^-endorf  Han>ld   D    Hockadav 


Jack  E   IJelchmnn 
Robert  C   De'.oiies 
Mlch-iel  P  Delung 
Sam"!  T  D'-long.  Jr 
Marlon  F  Demming 
Mlch:iel  J   Dlneen 
Dennis  T  Dlnoia 
.Jne  Domliiguez. 
William    R 

Jr. 
Robert  C  Dopher  Jr 
Stuirt  .A   rVirow 
Dnnlel  r  Dougl  18 
Kevin  M  Doyle 
V.'iyne  C  Doyle 
Jol^n  W  Dumas 
Jo«*ph  O 

Diitiaciisky.  Jr. 
Jnnies  V   Dunlnp 
Charles  C  Dunn 
Ch:ir!es  W  Diir'.e 
Ri-h  ird  P  Dw>tr<ky 
DTrryl  P  Dzledzic 
Rnbfr!  I.   E  rl 
M  IX  B  Eaton 
Willi.. m  M   Elton 
D  ivid  J  Erkenrode 
JimesS  Ehmer 
Clurles  R 

Elsenbach  II 
nallon  R   Ellis.  Jr 
Mich  lel  B  FU.'f  V 
w:ii:im  P  Etter  II 
Wllli.iin  C  Evans 
Jame<!  J   E>»'lng.  Jr. 
Jonathan  P  Feltner 
Charles  J   Ferg 


J!«me«  C    Hedges 
Harold  C    Holden 
Robert  .1   Holltmn.  Jr 
John   N    Holladay 
Gary  E    Holtzclaw 
rjlchard  G.  H(H>pes 
Ra'_,'mond   A    Hord 
Patrick  O    Howard 
Donnelly, John   M    Hudiwk,   Jr 
Richard   B    Hud«on 
Jani'-s  R    Hu'ihos 
Fred?r;ck  I. 

Huntlngt^in  III 
Rober"    H    Hutchison 
Rober-   P    Isbell 
Wniiam   P    Isbell 
Albert  E    James.   Jr 
Richard   M    Jessie.  Jr 
George  H  Johnson.  Jr 
Ronald  P  Johnson 
Rus-sell   L    John.son 
Russell  H  John.«on.  Jr 
James   P    Jones 
Stuart  C    Jones.  Jr 
Alexander  P    Jukoskl 
Jrl.n  E  .liineau 
Harold  D    Kadolph 
Prank  J     Kaiser 
William   B    K  ilish 
Michael   R    Kaiine 
Joan   F    Karch 
Thomas   K    Keene 
Jack   H    Kemenv.  Jr. 
Edward   R    Kennev 
Cecil    D    Hennlnger 
Alan  A    Ke'tner 
Oer  ;ld  L    Kevs 


Michael  J  FfrguSon       Grady  L    Hicks 
Patnck     .1      Fiuneran.Joar;  A   Ki."rer.  Jr 

Jr  Garv  J  Kiel 

Patrick  D  Plnton  Charles  V  King 

Thomas  E.  Pttzpatrlclc. Dennis  D  King 


Jr 
John  R.  Fogg 
Georqc  S  Pord 
J.'.mes  L  Foresman 
Richard  R   Poulkes 
Stephen  P  Preiherr 
Claude  R   Pridley 
W'illi  ;m  P  Friese 
Douglas  B   Frisbie 
Harold  E  Frvo  Jr 
Leonard  R   Ftichs.  Jr 
Jam»s   R    Fuller 

William  J    Ganter.  Jr  Richard  O  Lalng 
Algimantas  V  Garsys    Carl  E  Lambert 
John  R.  Gazdayk . 


William  .1    Klrktxttrick 
J.jhii  J   Kispert   Jr 
Manfred  A   Koebig 
Fred  W   Koehler 
Donald    E.    Kuppen- 

haver 
Frederick  T.  Krabbe 
Ear!  A  Kriiger 
Richard  H.  Kunkel.  Jr. 
Richard  C  Kurth 
Gregorv  S  Kuznlewski 
Albert  S  Kyle 


David   M    G?e 
George  F    Getgood 
James  A    Gettm;ui 
Carl   R    Gibson 
Robert   E    Gleisberg 
Daniel   M    t;ivnn 
Neil  W    Goddard 
James   \    Goebel 
William  G    Goodwin 
Adrian  J    Gordon 
Donald  E.  Gordon 
Robert   L    Graler 
Randall  W  Gravenor 
Terrence  C    Graves 
Philip  Greco 
Alfred  Griesliaber.  Jr 
Francis  L    Gualandri 
Grant   P.  Gustafson 
Steven   P    Hadar 
John   R.   Hagan 
David   W    Hammel 
Robert   W    Hansen 
Norman   F    Hapke 


J>hn  A   Lancaster 
Michael  D.  Lingston 
John  P  L.irrison 
Robert  E  Lavender 
J.jha  B   Law&iin 
Luther  L.  Lawson  III 
Kenneth  J  Leahy 
Fdward  G   Lewis 
William  R.  Leisher 
Francis  E  Lewis 
F-ed  M    Le>  IS 
James  T  Lewis 
Frederick  A  Libby 
Richard  F  Liebler 
Ralph  Lippe 
Dennis  L.  Lister 
Robert  M  Uo\d 
Robert  E   LDgan.  Jr 
Lawrence  LookenblU 
Francis  B  Lovely.  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Lowery 
John  F  MacKnis 
Robert  J.  MacNamara 
James  G.  Magee 


Patrick  J.  Harrington  John  C  Mallnowski 


John  T    Hart 
Edward   Halton   III 
David   W    Haugney 
Eld  win  D    Heely 
Klaus-Peter 
Helnemeyer 


John  H   Masters.  Jr 
Anton  J  Matics 
Donald  J.  Matocha 
Phillip  R   Mattox 
John  P  Matus 
Bernard  J   Maxik 


Dennis  M  McCarver 
Michael  E  McClung 
Paul  R   McConnell 
James  F  McCt>ol  III 
Orval  W  McCorm  ick 
Patrick  J    McDonnld 

Jr 
Thomas  M  McEntIre 
George  L  McGaughey 

Jr  ^ 
HaroUl    S     McGlimls. 

Jr. 
John  J   McGinty 
Donald  E  McGuire 
R  .berr  N  McGuire 
Donald  S  VcKee 
James  H   McKelltgon 
Richard  S   M  LiughMi 
Daniel  D  MrMurray 
James  R   McNeece 
\":iitpr  S   Mc:  d     Jr 
■>V;!ll  .in  n   Mflt  '  , 
Mix  C  M'ltz°r 
Th  ;mas  H  Meiiror 
Richard  Moth 
John  C   Ml!'»n 
Edward  H   M:!ls 
Wall  ice  W   Mills 
David  L  Mix 
Robert  E  M-i'' 
John  W  Monk.  Jr 
Tliomas  M  Moorman 
Freddie  M   Morgan 
Mir-hael  D  Morgan 
Michael  K   Morrison 
Michael  K   Morrow 
Cvrll  V   Moyher 
Garrei:  S  Mu'.laney 
William  H   Munyoa 
Edv.ard  J   Murphy 
Bruce  C   Murray 
J.imes  E  Murray 
John  K.  Narney 
Richard  O.  Neal 
Raf  lel  Negron 
J.imes  H   Nelson 
J.iii  H   Nr:.-on 
Robert  B  NewUn 
Raymond  J,  Norton 
Frank  A   OBrlen  III 
James  M  O'Brien.  Jr 
John  J   O'Brien.  Jr 
Spencer  F  Olsen 
Robert  J  O'Rourke 
Edward  M  O'Shaugh- 

nessy.  Jr 
Dallas  W  Owens 
James  E  Owens 
Eugene  M  Ozment 
Jerry  G   Paccassi.  Jr. 
Peter  Pace 
Robert  A  P^.ckard 
E.-:'.e^t  B   Palmer.  Jr. 
.\l;it:  P.irker  III 
:'  ;-.i;  n   P.'.rker  II 
David  B  Peake 
rncmas    P..    Pe:ir£on. 

Jr. 
Anthony  J   Pesavento 
.Arthur  R   Peter.  Jr 
David  W   Peters 
Georce  M   Pfeitter.  Jr.   R 
Ll(jvd  O  Phelps 
Genrire  P:-i!:p  III 
James  B  Phipps 
Bernard  T  Polentz 
John  C   Powers 
Ronald  E  Pruiet: 
Kenneth  R  Ptack 
HirrvQ   F    del.  .  .- 
J, lines  T  Ranstead 
Charles  D  Raper 
Leonard  D  Raub 
David  D  Ray 
Richard  K   Rebniann 
Nathaniel  H   Reed 
William  R   Reese 
Thomas  L   KeiUy 
Andrew  D   Rei:=tetter 
Jo.se[>h  F  Renaghan 
John  C  Rhodenck 


Jame.s  s  Richardson 
Orin  J   Rlddell 
Durwood    W     Rineo 

Jr 
Robert  K  Rlpperger 
Ltrry  E.  Roberson 
Joseph   A    RoblT;iiii<> 

Jr 
Craig  S  Roepke 
Joe  G  Rosters 
R  lymond  A  Roll 
Wiili'im  G.  Ross 
Michael  O  Roth 
Janes  E  Roy 
George  N.  Samara? 
Jack  L  Sanimon.«  Jr 
James  C  Sanborn 
I  Michael  B  Sandberg 
Johnle  A  Sanfratello 
Edward  A  Saunders 
John  A  Sawyer.  Jr 
Anthony  P    Scaran- 

gello 
Donald  A  Scheer 
Pnillp  M.  Scherer 
Charles    W.   Schlll- 

mger,  Jr 
John  A  Schm.id 
Robert  E  Schmidt 
Charles  J.  Schneider, 

Jr. 
Karl  R   Schroeder 
Richard  S.  Scivlcqiit- 
James  F  Se.-igraves 
JiilEs  B  Selden 
William  C  Selhr.er  i' 
Richard  A  Sergo 
.Ilmniv  J  Sevlc 
Kenneth  L    Shackel- 

:ord.  Jr 
Dennis  R  Shaw 
Wilham  J  Sheuh.ii.  Ill 
Robert  A  Shearer 
Michael  K.  Shee'ev 
M.'-hael  F  .Shield 
Robert  F.  Short  Jr. 
Tames  O.  i^in'^rr 
Thomas  D.  Si^enur-c 
Gregory  G.  Sloan 
John  J  Slough 
Ronald  F  .Smee 
Authur  G.  Sr.iith 
Clinton  A  S  iii^.. 
Leo  I  Smith 
Michael  D.  S:nr.  h 
Phill:p  R  .Smith 
R.iv  L.  -Smith 
Frederick  G.  SnocVier 
Kenneth  A  Solum 
Michael  F,  Sorr.;-:or.' 
William    E.    Souil.cr- 

land 
Johnny  L  Sparlts 
John  G  Spind:?r 
Richard  D.  -Spitz 
Anthony  D.  St  ibi:e 
Norni.in  S.  £ti.-.l 
Ciri<:t.-.nKer  C.  .?•  .lev 
Ch.-rlos  Steele 
Edv.arrl  R  Stepien 
Xoim.tii  R.  Stacker 


R 


Stoh- 


ivmond 

f.chem 
Ho. -aid  M  S-.ii: 
Worth  A.  Styles 
Jol.n  J.  SuU.vai..  .'.- 
sreph'-'ii  I.  Szabclos 
Bayard  V.  Taylor 
Beniamm  L.  Tebault 
William  J.  Tehan  III 
S.,muel  M,  Tharp  III 
John  W.  Theisei. 
1-tobert  \V.  Tliomas 
Robert  F  Thoni;'>soii 
P-'jbfrt  W   Tlionipson 
William  G   Thr.ish.  Jr. 
Ricuard  J.  Tipton 
V,'-.rren  S  Titcoir.b 
Cliarles  J  Toenis- 

koetter 
.'Vlan  S.  Toppelberg 


I 
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John  B  T-.-ilsch 
Thomas  H   Trompeter 
Benj.inin:  H    Tr.ut  II 
Alan  .1     I  ui-ci 
Coartiiry  1     i  ii   '■    .■ 
Robert  E    I'm  tie 
C<ilin  B.  IWcddell 
C.irl  W   Ulrich 
Douglas  C   Vafsy 
Rii-hard  W   \'aughii 
D.iwd  A   V'c!  ler 
Sidnev  S  Wade  .t 
P„Ul  H    Walh.re 
Robert  W.  Walh^r 
Charles  F  W..r 
Kiiger  N.  Warr 
ClilTord  B  W:  r 
Brian  L   Webber 

Tr'lV  A     W-  'i,! 

R'lbert  O   Weddle 
David  E   Weir 
Thoina«  J.  Weiss 
Marshall  H   W^lls 
Jii'.tph  R   WeLsh,  Jr 


hld-.varrt  ,1   Wietecha, 

,Ir 
D.r  Id  F   Wilbur 
Tliomas  L,  Wilker.^nn 
f.i.irh"  u.  Wi!liani.>^ 
M!c!;..el  .!.  Willi  im.s 
J,  ni'S  t;    WlU.ar.is 
Jolin  r.  wr.li.iin'on 
D'^uce  13   W;l>oii 
I-iedenck  W.  Wil.-^nn 
Junies  Wolfe,  Jr. 
Jolmnv  M,  Wood 
Lurry  \   W(H)d 
I'liihp  E   Worlpy 
rd   Jr  !lenr\   ^    \Vri'.;ht 

.hiiiii  \V   Wuethrich 

III 
J:'t'.v's  F  W/orek.  Jr. 
,Jp»--  IP  B   You  ig 
KeinethW   Young 
Walter  H   Young 
Genrse  A   Zahn.  Jr. 
.leltrev  M,  Zimmer- 

iiiaii 


III 


Victor  D.  Westphall 

rhe  followtng-n limed  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  fir-^t  lieutenant,  subject  to 
(jiialihcatlon  therefor  as  jjrovlded  by  law: 
.Michael  C   .Xhau.in         Joseph     H      Dlichfeldt 


C  iirlPs  K  .Abies 
Walter  AcutT  III 
John  F  .\dinM;!i 
.I.ihn  H  Admire 
Hernird  A  Allen  Jr 
f  iranville  H  Amos 


III 

Leslie  P  B'obaum 
Fdward  I    Bloxom 
rrtrr  NT   Bl'.im 
Robert  U.  Bokelman 
Donald  E  Eonpper 


l.lporc'"  A   Amp.iconm-.Ion  R    Boston 


ian 
Oeoree  D  .\rder.''en 
VVilli.ini  G   Andersen 
'ier.ird  .Anderson 
I  ce  H  .Anderson 
Terrence  E  .Anderson 
William     H 

Jr 


.John  \V    Bottoms.  Jr. 
Peter  G  BcuKer 
Charles  O   Bowen 
John  W  Breiten 
Fruuitilph  H   Brinkley 
Robert  K   Brooks 
Andrews, Daniel  J   Brown 
Donald  P   Brown 


J.inics  H   .Armstrong      Fred  -A   Brown 
Meveii  ('   .Artiahneht     ,Iame,=  C  Brown 
fdmund  V  Armento     'Robert  ?!  Brown 
(;-eg3ryO   Armstrong  Williiim  F  Brown 


John  W  Arnn.  Jr 
John  P  Art'Tur  III 
JmiP.s  P  .A?her 
Divid  D   Atild 
I-^pderick  S   .Avpry  III 
'ohn  P  Avmond.  Jr 
n.ivld  J   Barcitich 
IMchard  A   B leby 
J. imps  R.  Bnilev.  Jr. 
'.IV  R   Biilpv 
.luhn  \V   Bailev 
Leslie  \V   B  iilcv,  Jr 
Richard  H  V.  uiev 
Robert  G  Bailey 
Ross  E  Bailev 
Thomas  A   Bailey 
Bradley  R   B.iird 
J  tmes  W   Baker 


Pan!  C   Browne 
David  N  Buckner 
Robert  M   Biielow 
Stephen  G  Bulkley 
Robert  F.  Bunch 
Rodney  E.  Burdefe 
Charles  E  Btirge 
John  J   Burke 
.'ohii  G   Burns 
Raymond  M   Burns 
Eriward  B.  Burrow.  Jr. 
Carl  D   Burtner 
.tame-  H   Butler 
Robert  R.  Butterfield 
Robert  L   Byrnes 
George  E.  C  idm^n  III 
\vri:.im  C,  Caile 
Will'.am  J,  CIdwell 


'nieodore  O   Balderree  Bert  V.  Calhoun 


W'llnm  I   B-.irba 
Andrew  R  Barkovlch 

<  icrald  L  Barlow 
.I'lhn  W'  Barnes 

.1  '.dvbeth  D  Barnett 
(ieorge  B   Barney 
'  <mes  V.  Barrios 

<  'liver  K.  Batte.  Jr. 
I  ewis  C   Beard 

■1  imes  S   Becker 
(   .rl  E   Beimfohr 
Michae!  C   Bell 
Hivld  J   Bena 
■'';n  R   Berequis* 
Rudy  W  Bernard 
Leonard  G,  Bethards 
'-•lencer  G   Bih'T 
'   hn  E,  Bishop 
!  ■  aik  S   Blair  III 
t.jorge  M,  Blakely  III 


Miehicl  J.  Campbell 
P-tul  D.  Cimpbell 
Walla -?  L,  dmobell 
Wallar^  R.  Camobell 
Willinm  B.  Cimpbell 
Willi  im  S.  Campbell 
Ray  G.  Canada 
Michael  D  Carey 
Kenneth  T.  Cirlisle 
Cirl  J   Cirlson 
■lames  R.  Carpenter 
John  L   Carroll 
Thomas  A,  Carter 
John  J.  Caskey 
Paul  E   Caswell 
Al'oert  L.  CitiUo 
J  ime5  P.  Ciwley 
Druslis  W. 

Chamberlain 
.lohn  T.  Chapman 


Richard  J.  Blanchfield  Johniiy  D.  Chapman 
William  A  Blatter  Rodney  R.  Chastant 


Lee  A.  C'lilcotp.  Jr. 
Marvin  E,  Christians 
Kenneth  P.  (  1  ireudon 
F.'-ank  S.  Ciark 
J.ick  L.  Clirk 
L  twrenee  D  Cl.irk 
P.ul  G,  Clark 
Oivid  C.  Clpv=I  'nd 
C.i.irles  P.  Cccl.r  :n 
J  .on  B  Col.. --.ret.' 
Forest  L,  Cole 
Benjamin  F,  Collins 

III 
Geoffrey  M.  Collins 
J  ispph  P.  Colly.  Jr 
John  I.  Cond.in.  Jr. 
Leslie  R,  Conkl.n 
Robert  F.  Conley 
Denni?-.  A.  Conroy 
.M  irtin  E.  Conway  II 
Kenneth  E.  Cook 
Charles  D.  C  loksey 
John  A.  Cooper 
.Arnold  B.  Corbett 
Hon. lid  W.  Corner 
Richard  K.  Couch 
Thomas  N.  Cox 
Tiiom  IS  P.  Cr.iif;.  Jr, 
Kenneth  D.  Cranston 
Arthur  O  Cravets 
Stephen  M.  Crenl 
."  ,:.i's  K.  Creney 
Gary  E.  Crowelf 
Henry  L.  Cullen.  Jr 
Jack  'W.  Cunningh.im 
John  T,  Cusick 
Thomas  L,  Ci-erhowski 
BenJ  imin  R,  Dadd.  Jr. 
L^wisI  Dile 
Richard  W.  Dimbrosio 
Michael  Danchak.  Jr 
Michael  G.  Dane 
Wilden  L  Daniel 
W  titer  E.  Daniell 
John  P.  Dapolito 
John  J.  D.ivld 
Williim  A.  Davidson 

III 
.Alan  F.  Davis 
Herbert  J.  Diyis 
J  im'>s  C.  Davis 
Henry  D.  Davis 
.Stenhen  M,  Day 
Dominie  J.  Dean 
L-'c  R,  Deaniielis 
Walt?r  S.  Deforest 
William  C,  DeFries 
Cliristopher  F. 

Delofl'eur 
-Arthur  J. 

Dplahoussaye 
Earl  G.  Delarne 
Conrad  A.  Delateur 

Jr, 
James  R.  Denton.  Jr 
John  E.  Depenbrock, 

Jr 
Gerald  L  Dereberry 
Edward  C.  Desaussure 
Kenneth  W  Dewey 
William  W.  Deyle,  Jr. 
William  J  Dibello 
Daniel  A.  Doberstein 
Robert  A.  Dobies 
Gary  D.  Dockendorff 
John  B.  Doherty 
Harry  C.  Dolan 
Gustavus  L.  Donnelly 
William  H.  Dotterer 
Thomas  C'.  Downs 
Stanley  L  Dowson 
James  J  Doyls.  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Drake 
Donald  n  Drobny 
Reginald  W.  Dryzga 
Mark  M  DufTy 
James  W.  Dtigger 
Thomas  J  Duhig 
Dennis  M.  Dunagan 
Albert  R.  Eastman,  Jr 
Thomas  H.  Eagen.  Jr. 


Hu'.-;e!l  D   Eaton 
HoiKiUi  i.   Fciwards 
H..:iaki  K,  Edward- 
Karl  J   Ege 
William  E.  E:en 
Edwin  E'-'  'en 
li   rr>  A   l-.iilniKi 
nen.i  J    Fkien 
Liiwrenee  ( :•   i:i:|.>r 
Fd'vaid  H   loiLile  Jr 
steolvn  J  Fricksm 
Delano  R   Es<juerra 
William  W  Eekridpe 
-"^Iieliael  J   Esixisiio 
J.  im  C   Eiid\'.  Jr. 
(ieraidC  Fapersten 
Lynn  W.  Fanner 
J  .i.n  P  Fnrrell 
Pall!  E   FeriVfc.! 
Eirl  \V,  Ftrjusoii 
Mieh.iel  s   Fen. en u 
Thomas  M   Fine  III 
r'-'nni,s  M  Flii'.anee 
CJKirlps  W"   Fish 
diaries  J,  Fitzsjerald 
James  E,  Fle-mt;;,]! 
Charles  E   Flemini;.  Jr 
J'^iseph  E   Fluet   Jr 
J'l-eph  J   PIvnn.  Jr 
Wall..-  H.  Flvnn,  Jr. 
Kenri  H   Folgate 
Cliuiies  J  For.x.one 
John  W.  Poos 
D,>U-.'I;,<  O    F,  id 

William  r;  Ford 
John  D  Forter 
Wilham  N  Poust 
John  O  Fox.  Jr 
Ciiarles  J   Franklin 

Jr. 
J'v  erh  S   Franzia 
.'Iwljert  A   Fraser 
Hu-hard  H  Freeman 
John  B   Fretwell 
F'lederick  T  Frev 
Robert  S   Friedrick 
Laurence  v   F'riese 
G,-,ry  A   F"rv 
Den  11 -s  B   Fryrear 
Jinuny  H  Purl.iw 
Kenne-h  R   F^irr 
D.tvid  T  Ganr 
D,)na!d  -S   Galhuspv 

Jr, 
N'':-!!  C   G,iIlo\\av 
Herald  T  G.ilv.n 
Eugene  R   Gannon 
Kenry  v   Gardner 
Malcolm  C,  Girland 
Jerald  B.  Gartman 
Robert  L  Gartner 
Neil  A   Gaughan 
JeiJrev  .A   Gaiujush 
Frederick  L  Gause 
Thomas  G  Gavin 
John  R.  G.'isel.  Jr. 
J;  rry  H   (terman 
Terry  G  Gerninn 
Wayne  M.  Gibbons 
Walter  M  Gibbs 
Stephen  A   Gilkerson 
David  D   Gille-pie 
Woody  F,  Gilhland 
St-pher.  H,  Gimber. 

Jr 
John  T  Gipson 
John  S  G!ea=on  III 
Gary  L,  Glisan 
Richard  Gnazzo 
Walter  H  Goedeke 
Frank  J   Gollatz,  Jr. 
Paul  J   Goodine 
Frank  Grace,  Jr. 
David  P.  Graham 
John  H.  Grant 
Courtland  P.  Gray 

III 
Roy  L   Griffin,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Gr-ffith. 

Jr 
Gary  M,  Grivgs 


T'eter  R.  Grimm 
Frederick  .A   Gnni- 

.--haw,  Jr 
Giinnap  Gudjon-son 
Frederick  X   GuUii 
St.mley  R.  GuHtal^on 
J. lines  J,  Gi;-.';  i  • 
Gu.stav  E.  Gyllenhoir 
David  I   Haber- 

macher  Jr 
Harry  A  Hadd,  Jr. 
Patrick  C  Hagans 
Gunnar  K  H  inen 
Donald  J,  Hager 
Peter  D,  Haines 
C.tlvin  T,  Hair 
James  C  H  -llm.m  II 
Frederick  H  Hamil. 

Jr 
.Ii>epli  H.inelMn  'k 

Jr 
H  irold  D  Han-en.  Jr. 
Michael  y  Han. -on 
Robert  L  Hardmtr 
Ronald  I.  H  irkless 
James  G   Hirt 
.'Stephen  M   H.trtnett 
Jerrv  M    Han-h 
Jack  E,  Hawley 
David  H  Haves 
William  E   Healy 
Harvey  -A   Heike! 
Ed'ward  C.  Hem,  Jr 
Phillip  R    Hemmir.e 
Cha.rles  M   Hendricks 
Michael  C  Henry 
James  E.  Henshaw 
, I. lines  S  Herak 
Leslie  B   Herman 
Ronald  G   Hernis 
James  D,  Hernn 
Richard  D   Hess 
.Milton  J,  Hester 
Larry  T  Hii'bee 
David  A   Hitilev 
Alan  S   Hill 
.Steven  M  Hinds 
Marl  L  Hodder 
T   D,  HofTner 
Richard  E   Holbein. 

Jr 
Thorvald  P   E   Holm 
Rjjbert  A   Holt 
-Harold  L   Honbar- 

rier.  Ir 
Al'Cn  W   Hoof 
Harry  L   Hooper  III 
Marvin  T   Ifopjond 

Jr 
P^onaid  J.  Hornbereer 
Robert  P  Home   Jr 
David  G,  Horsey 
John  T  Horvatich 
Mary  J.  Houlahan 
Albert  A.  Hubbard 
George  L   Hubler 
Merlin  R   Hueke- 

nieyer 
John  C   Hudock.  Jr 
Ptmlev  P  H'ley.  Jr 
Therlrm  F   Hughes 
John  K    H-ilo 
T'roma';  W   Hurnr.el 
David  R.  Hunter 
Richard  O   Hunter 
Gerald  D  Hun  toon 
Derald  D  H-irlbert 
William  L   Hvdrick 
Michael  J   Hvland 
Terence  G   Hvnes 
Thomas  H  Idema 
Carlos  J   Indest  ITI 
C'.arles  H   'ncram.  Jr 
Wi'Iiam  H   Iredale 
Thomas  R  Irvine 
V.t '  1 1  i  a  m  L  J  a  '^  k .-  o  n 
Willi'  m  T  Jickson 
Bri'Tord  Jeaio^is.  Jr 
John  M  Jptlrlps 
William  G  Johannsen 
El'ie  M  Johnson 


rii''hard  M  Johnson 
Hol.^ert  E.  .John.'-on 
Ji  e.n  1    J.  I  .' 
Joseph  W  Jones  III 
P'lUlip  U  ,h-.nes 
Hoiieit  A   Ji  lies 
I.'c.iisS  Junibercotta. 

Jr. 
1  liomas  .A   Kahl 
Patrick  J.  Kaiiler 
Lariy  G,  KapricV. 
Tiiomas  W   Kautihtr 

Jr 
.Arlimr  .)   C   Me- ner 
Elvin  W  Ker.li  111 
Dixon  W.  Keliey  III 
Nilt'iii  G   Kekey 
(.'.ilviii  M   Kempf 
W.lliani  t;   K'-mjiie 
Lauren'pJ   Kennedy 
R(id:u'y  C.  Kicklitthter 
Lynn  J   Kimball 
Kennefo  M   King 
Ra\moiKi  r   ICiakhead 
(,'hristo;  hi-r  I-    Kinney 
Edward  \',  Kirk',ino 
rimothy  H    K  rkman 
Hoy  C  khi.p 
.Joseph  .1   Kloiek 
Francis  M   Klunk 
C'prak.  i;  Kn  ipp 
Robert  \V   Knight 
Divid  E   K"A>y 
James  H   Kn.'X 
Kennetl.  .'.   Koeliln 
.Joseph  J.  K<j'!ar 
B.ticeF  Ko't  id 
D.iv'd  M  Kowalskl' 
riiomas  Ii   Kr  iv 
Melvin  P  Krone 
Alan  E  Kn. s::iger 
Peter  E  Kiim]) 
Carl  S  Ku:-ky.  Jr. 
Scott  R   Liiidig 
Lawrence  C   Lalick 
.Alexander  E 

Lancaster.  Jr 
-Malcolm  V   Lane.  Jr 
James  I,    l.aney 
Robert  I.   larkin 
Ha\  mono  H    Lau 
Peter  E   L.ux 
William  F  La-v'or  III 
.St"phen  F   La'.^rence 
Steven  R  Lea-li 
Harry  II  I.ee  lil 
Robert  I.   L>-roy 
R.'^'>'rt  1.   Le-ter 
C  ieorge  S    I.ihcy 
iv.ibert  B   l..ccp;janu 
Douglas  p   lAiihl 
.Stephen  L  Lindblom 
.Allen  A   L.;:ifi!  man 
Hans  W   lindliolm 
Jimmy  I.   '.  n'Isey 
Robert  M   I  invil! 
Junior  D   I.itilejohn 
James  L  -M   Littlef  III 
John  C   Li\  -nyst^n 
Thomis  R   Llewellyn 
Wil'ard  F   Lo'hridge 

JV 
Cipon^e  M   Lohnes.  Jr 
Michael  G  Vcighman. 

Je 
G.iry  F'  /]  u-  eri'lge 
Jolm  R  ^-.cas 
Gary  K   LiVUs 
Joel  J  Lvnirs, 
Christopher  T  'M  iblev 
Walter  S  Mack.  Jr. 
John  S   --ilackay 
Garv  W   MacLeod 
Terry  L   Machamer 
James  M   Magot 
Lawrpncp  E  Malby 
Michael  G   Malone 
John  C   Malo'iey  II 
.J'.lm  M  Mnliinpy 
Joseph   F    Markan- 

thonv 
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EXTEiNSIONS  OF  RHMARKS 


Fi'hri((tr<i   I  ;,   }ih;\ 


John  H   Marks 
Jon  A   M.irshall 
David  P  Mirtin 
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Proposed  Raiihcation  of  U.N.  Conventioni 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

LN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedmsdap.  February  14.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  United  Nations  conventions 
which  the  Senate  may  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove; the  nr^t  deals  with  the  iX)litical 
nsihts  of  women,  the  second  is  concerned 
with  the  abohtion  of  forced  labor.  These 
conventions  may  appear  innocuous  Both 
subjects  have  been  dealt  with  decisively 
by  constitutional  amendments  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  refused 
to  approve  these  conventions,  and  with 
-lood  leason. 

Human  rights,  as  .Americans  know 
them,  are  mere  words  in  most  of  the 
world  More  often  than  not.  the  concepts 
embodied  in  such  humanitarian  resolu- 
tions are  used  as  weapons  m  interna- 
tional politics,  and  are  rarely  followed 
in  the  nations  which  an.xiously  seek  au- 


thority for  interventi.on  in  the  internal 
afTciUi  of  other  nations 

James  Jackson  Kilpatrick  recently  dis- 
cussed these  conventions  in  an  excellent 
column  which  was  published  in  the  Stale 
newspaper  of  January  9,  1968.  Mr.  Kil-- 
Patrick,  with  his  usual  perception,  points 
out  the  essential  danger  in  these  and 
similar  treaties:  they  ought  never  to  deal 
with  matters  of  internal  law. 

Writing'  m  the  February  i,ssue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal.  John 
M.  Raymond,  a  distinguished  attorney 
who  now  lectures  in  international  law  at 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara  School  of 
Law,  lakes  the  position  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  these  two  treaties  would  not  ad- 
vance these  human  rmhls  in  the  nations 
which  do  not  now  yrant  them  Tliis  is  an 
e.xcellenl  article  on  an  important  sub.iect 
that  I  believe  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  iniitled  Is  This 
Really  One  World?"  written  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  and  the  article  entitled 
■  Don  I  Ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 


ventions." written  by  John  M   Raymond, 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prir.ted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the   Columbia    (SO    State,   Jan.  9. 
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Is     This     Re.^lly     O.ne     World? — Treaties 

SHorLDN'r   Affect    I.ntern.^l   Laws 

I  By  J.  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington. — Now  and  then  a  fateful 
little  sentence  comes  on  tiptoe  through  the 
news — softly,  softly,  making  no  rustle — and 
the  hair  on  the  back  of  your  neck  goes  prick- 
le-prackle  The  superstition  used  to  be  that 
a  rabbit  was  crossing  your  strave  Just  tuch 
a  sentence  crept  into  President  Johnson's 
message  on  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

More  than  ever  before."  said  the  Presi- 
dent. '  this  is  one  world — in  economic  affairs 
as  in  every  other  way." 

Probably  the  reference  to  "one  world"  was 
no  more  than  passing  rhetoric,  mere  bunting 
to  dress  up  a  speech,  for  the  rest  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  surely  nationalistic.  Yet 
one  wonders  Back  in  the  fall.  Mr  Johnson 
,isked  for  Senate  ratitication  of  two  more  of 
those  giddy  United  Nations  conventions,  anrl 
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Wisconsin's  Senator  William  Proxmire  has 
s.iid  that  wllly-niUy  he  will  see  to  it  that  the 
Senate  has  a  chance  in  1968  to  vote  them  up 
or  down 

One  hates  to  sound  darklv  .suspicious,  but 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  as- 
^erts  that  ours  is  "one  world  in  every  way," 
:t  Is  time  to  hook  the  shutters  and  check 
the  locks  on  the  doors.  Mr  Johnson's  mind 
lias  a  sort  of  beltway  breadth:  he  travels  on 
two  or  three  lanes  at  once.  When  he  asks 
.tpproval  of  these  UN  conventions,  he  is  ask- 
ing nothing  less  than  an  annex  to  the  Consti- 
tution, for  treaties,  once  ratified,  become  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore  take  a  fresh 
look  at  these  instruments  of  international 
l.iw  The  first  of  il>em.  adopted  bv  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  1952.  is  a  convention  In- 
londed  'o  insure  "the  political  risthts  of 
women  "  In  substance,  it  binds  the  ratifying 
nations  to  agree  that  women  shall  have" the 
right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  th.eir  coun- 
tries on  equal  terms  with  men 

The  second,  adopted  bv  the  International 
Labor  Organization  in  l;),57.  i--  a  pact  on  "the 
abolition  of  forced  labor."  It  would  bind  the 
sign.uories  to  suppre.ss.  and  not  to  use.  forced 
labor  as  punishment  for  the  expression  of 
political  \iews.  for  economic  development,  as 
pimishinent  tor  participation  in  a  strike,  or 
.LS  a  means  of  r;ifiil  or  relittious  discrimi- 
nation 

At  the  la'^t  .-ouiu,  5',  nations  had  ratified 
ihp  convention  on  women's  ritthts  and  73  had 
r,itified  the  convention  on  forced  labor.  On 
their  face,  the  two  treaties  seem  innocuous. 
Senator  Proxmire.  who  made  17.i  speeches  last 
\r.ir  m  favor  of  ratification,  says  they  em- 
body iio  more  than  ali-eady  is  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  iormal  Senate  fipprov.il  would  Kain 
i:.;  some  Brownie  points  in  IntFrnational  good 
•.vill.  why  not   vote  the  treaties  into  law'.' 

The  solid  reasons  for  <?p[X)slng  these  two 
conventions— and  others  that  mav  come  al- 
t?r  — were  spelled  out  in  September  bv  Eber- 
h  ird  P  Deut.sch,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  brilliant 
presentation  to  the  Senate  Foreitrn  Relations 
Committee.  Deutsch  is  chairman  of  the 
-American  Bar  Association's  standing  commit- 
tee on  such  iii'^trument.?  What  he  said,  in 
essence,  ib  that  treaties  .among  nations 
should  deal  solely  with  relations  among  na- 
tions: thev  ■  -it'l-.t  never  to  ctcal  wltli  matters 
of  internal  law. 

The  political  rights  of  women  in,  say, 
.'-:wit/erland.  Sweden  or  Peru  simplv  are  no 
business  of  the  United  Stales.  Conditions  of 
internal  labor  (we  are  not  talking  h.ere  of 
the  l.ive  tr.idei  ought  not  to  be  lixed  bv 
international  tre,,ty.  It  is  not  enoueh  to  .■=ay 
that  'women  .'^hould  have  equal  rights."  or 
that  'forced  labor  is  terrible."  D.onbtless 
these  arc  laudable  views:  they  have  been 
embedded  in  US  law  for  some  time  But  they 
.ire  not  the  stuH  of  which  treaties  are  made 
Not,  that  is,  unless  we  truly  are  prepared 
for  the  "one  world"  concept,  m  which  human 
rights  are  decreed  by  a  World  Court  rather 
than  by  our  ov.n  courts  Various  agencies 
of  'he  UN  are  working  in  ;)reci;-ely  this  di- 
rection, with  persistent  help  from  the  State 
Department.  Other  UN  conventions  are  pend- 
ing that  deal  with  niarrlage.  holidays  wifn 
pay,  and  j^reenancy  leave  I  r  working  mot!i- 
ers, 

■Who  ever  supposed  these  mrtiters  v,ere  m. li- 
ters for  world  l.:v:->  The  UN's  global  thin:-;prs. 
tliat's  who.  Come  the  millennium,  thev  may 
be  right.  But  come  lO'jS,  the  U,S.  Senate 
would  'io  well  to  \ote  the  i)cndinc  conven- 
tions clown. 


From  tile  .''unpncin  Bar  Association  Journr.l, 
February  1968  1 
Dl.n  T    Ratify    the    Human    Rights 
Conventions 
(Note. — Replying  to  an  article  entitled  "A 
Costlv  .Anachronism"  in  last  October's  Jour- 
nal. Mr,  Raymond  ..rgues  that  failure  of  the 
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United  States  to  ratify  two  human  rights 
treaties  now  before  the  Senate  those  on 
forced  labor  and  on  the  political  rit-hts  ol 
women-w'ould  not  be  anachroiustic,  but 
rather  would  be  eminently  sound.  Our  ad- 
herence to  these  treaties,  he  writes,  would 
not  advance  these  human  rights  in  the  na- 
tions that  do  not  now  accord  them  i 

(By  John  M.  Raymond  i 
The  article  by  Richard  N.  Gardner.  A 
Costly  Anachronism"  (October  Journal,  page 
907 1,  presents  no  really  convincing  argu- 
ment for  ratification  by  the  United  States 
of  the  two  human  rights  conventions  lunv 
before  the  Senate,  those  on  toirecl  labor  and 
on  the  political  rights  of  women;  •  nor  does 
it  answer  satisfactorily  the  objections  of  op- 
jjonents  of  ratification.  Those  objections  are 
not  to  the  principles  the  conventitms  enu- 
merate but  to  the  use  of  the  treaty  jiroceduro 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end  The  conveti- 
tions  are  not  a  mere  declaration  of  principles, 
as  was  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hum.m 
Rights,  but  they  are  binding  internalion.ai 
compacts  creating  legal  rights  and  ohliu'a- 
tions.  It  is  neither  an  :inachronism  nor  an 
"embarrassing  contradiction"  ito  use  Prj- 
fessor  Gardner's  expression  i  lo  reco.jnize 
that  additional  considerations  are  involved 
when  one  moves  from  the  advocacy  of  prin- 
ciples to  the  making  of  legallv  hindini?  agree- 
ments. 

Treaties  are,  in  effect,  contract,'  between 
two  or  more  states,  and  they  should  be  c.m- 
IJloyed  as  contracts  are  used -to  gain  some 
ad\-ant  ige  for  the  contracting  part  v.  As  a 
lo!is;-Ktanding  regulation  of  the  Dep.inment 
of  State  puts  it:  "Treaties  shotild  be  designed 
to  promote  United  St:ites  interests  by  secur- 
ing .iction  by  foreign  governments  in  i:  way 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  United  Slatc-v"  - 
These  human  ruthts  treaties  are  desigjied 
roiely  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  brintr 
about  the  abandonment  of  forced  labor  iii 
countries  that  permit  this  practice  and  the 
granting  of  political  rights  to  women  :n 
countries  where  they  are  lackine.  Since 
forced  labor  is  not  imposed  on  Americans 
anywhere  and  American  women  v.ould  in  i.o 
event  have  political  rlL'hts  abroad,  we  must 
look  elsewhere  lo  find  how  United  .States 
interests  will  be  advantageously  promotci  by 
,'-uch  internal  changes  m  foreign  countries. 
The  position  of  proponents  of  ratificatirin, 
as  expounded  by  Profes.<;or  Gardner,  is  under- 
stood to  be  that  if  a  country  which  has  the 
objectionable  practices  ratifies  these  treaties 
a.nd  iiTiplements  them,  social  and  economic 
progress  will  be  promoted  m  that  countrv, 
and  that  this  in  turn  will  create  a  ))r-f'fr 
climate  there  for  -American  busiiiess.  cultural 
and  political  relations.  It  is  also  claii-ied 
that  these  improved  conditions  will  forr,-': u 
the  possibility  of  certain  disorders  that  could 
distiirlD  world  peace  and  ,?ectirity.  Man--  tiues- 
tion  this  thesis  on  the  argument  th;it  such 
claimed  advantages  to  the  United  States  are 
much  too  remote  and  indf^finite  to  he  cori- 
.sidered. 

Be  that  .is  it  may,  the  proponents'  position 
is  so  tenuous  as  to  be  unrenli.'^tic.  If  ;.  st"te 
having  the  objectionable  practices  is  pre- 
pared to  reform  its  ways,  it  would  seem  liiat 
It  would  take  the  appropriate  action  v. itho-tt 
any  necessity  of  first  assuming  an  obligation 
to  do  so  under  iin  international  agreement. 
Even  if  it  felt  it  needed  the  force  of  an 
international  obligation  in  order  to  achieve 
Its  internal  reform,  it  could  secure  this  by 
ratifying  the  treaties  now  and  becominEt 
bound  t')  those  states  that  have  ratified,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  ratification  bv  the 
United  States.  If  ilie  slate  is  not  prepared  to 
take  such  measures.  It  would  hardly  become 
a  party  to  the  treaties:  and  i!  ;•  .should  by 
some  change  become  a  party  it  foUo'vs  iio?n 
the  hypothesis  that  it  v.ould  not  implement 
them. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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Even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
that  the  treaties  might  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result  in  certain  countries,  this  in  no 
way  explains  why  the  United  States  should 
become  a  party  to  them  We  have  lont'  since 
grai.ted  these  rights  to  our  own  peoiile.  Our 
ratilicatio-i  would  have  no  effcr-t,  legal  (jr 
otherwise,  which  would  accomplish  this  re- 
Milt  in  other  countries,  1he~e  reforms  can 
oniv  be  brought  about  by  domestic  action 
of  e.ich  country  concerned 

Profes.^or  Gardner  advances  the  argument 
that  our  ratification  "will  encourage  other 
nations  to  adhere"  ta  the  conventions,  and 
he  fiuotes  Ambassador  Goldberg  thus:  "If 
we  do  not  consider  It  important  to  f-ign  the 
conventions.  A-hy  should  they?  Or.  more  im- 
portant, why  should  thev  implement  the  con- 
ve'ii ions'-'"  But  these  statemen's  are  quite 
different  froin  and  fall  far  short  of  saying 
that  states  which  today  have  the  otajection- 
,,ble  jira.ctices  will  ratify  the  conventions  il 
we  ratify,  "More  important,"  they  cer'ilnly 
lio  not  say  that  such  states  will  implem»nt 
the  treaties  l>y  their  own  action  jirovid^d 
we  ratify.  The  conclusion  that  any  objccion. 
able  jjractices  would  be  eliminated  by  <  ur 
ratification  is  a  complet,e  nou  srip.ntnr. 

All  that  would  be  accom])llsiied  by  our 
becoming  a  party  lo  either  of  the  conventions 
would  be  that  we  would  acquire  a  right  to 
assert  a  legal  claim  against  another  party 
;hat  was  in  default  on  its  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  should  an  erring  and  reluctant 
nation  chance  to  become  a  party  thereto  It 
is  hard  lo  believe  that  the  LTuited  States 
would  ever  rely  upon  legal  j^rcssure  to  se- 
cure social  and  political  reforms  within  a 
foreign  country  unwilling  xoluntarlly  to 
make  the  changes.  This  would  hardly  be  a 
procedure  designed  to  imiirove  the  climate 
for  .American  interests  in  ih.at  countrv. 

The  practical  way  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
desired  reforms  would  seem  to  be  by  educ  .- 
t!on,  persuasion  and  example,  not  ny  the  u.se 
of  a  legal  claim  The  use  of  the  treaty  proce- 
dure for  this  purpose  smacks  of  nnpractlcal- 
ity.  .Suppose,  on  the  local  scene,  .Mr,  A  ha- 
bittially  uses  abusive  language  toward^  Mrs. 
.*. —  a  matter  cle:irly  dome.-tic  to  A's  house- 
hold but  of  neichbnrhood  concern.  No  one 
would  think  of  trying  to  stop  this  abuse  bv 
means  of  a  contract,  designed  to  be  signed 
by  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  and.  n 
might  'oe  hoped,  by  Mr.  A,  under  which  each 
Signatory  makes  a  legally  binding  commit- 
ment to  each  of  the  others  not  to  u.=.e  abusive 
laUKua^-'e  toward  his  own  wife. 

Likewise  a  treaty  i.s  quite  an  inappropriate 
;•. nd  impractical  vehicle  lo  employ  for  the 
[uirpo.se  of  putting  an  end  to  abuses  and  de- 
iiciencK's  which  exist  in  another  state's  do- 
mestic practices. 

Professor  Gardner  also  thinks  we  would  he 
i:i  a  better  moral  position  to  influence  other 
states  if  we  ratified;  but  how  our  moral  posi- 
tion would  be  improved  by  the  act  of  agree- 
ing to  do  what  we  li.'.ve  already  done  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  usually  thought  that  actions 
speak  louder  than  words  and  that  cxa.Tiple  Is 
the  h.illmark  of  leadership. 

He  is  qu!t'>  riirhl.  however,  in  stating:  'The 
positive  coiiseqtiences  of  United  ,States  ad- 
herence are  hard  to  measure"  Indeed,  they 
.ire  completely  illusory.  Wo  should  neither 
ratify  nor  encourage  the  drafting  of  such 
legal  documents,  but  we  should  use  our  in- 
fluence to  secure  common  acccpta  ice  of 
s.-.iind  principles  in  the  field  of  hum.an  rights. 
to  educate  the  newer  countries  about  their 
v;;:ue  and  to  persuade  them  to  eliminate  ob- 
.;cctionahIe  practices. 

Professor  G,.rdner  fails  to  present  any  con- 
'  incing  argument  aTainst  tiie  basic  objec- 
tion to  ratification:  that  it  is  improper — at 
least  for  the  United  States^to  employ  a 
treaty  to  deal  with  pioblems  that  are  exclu- 
sively between  a  government  and  its  own 
people.  The  araume.i's  in  support  of  the  ob- 
jection are  r.bly  jiresentcd  :n  the  report  of 
'Lhe    American    Bar    .•\sso?:atlon's    Standine 
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Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  Through  United 
Nations     In  ivipsule  form  they  may  be  stated 

Our  Constitution  envisages  a  Congress  to 
enact  laws  nn  matters  within  the  federal 
Jurisdiction  and  Slate  legislatures  to  enact 
laws  .>n  matters  reserved  to  the  States,  while 
the  treaty  power  Is  given  fn  the  Executive  to 
deal  wl'h  international  affairs  Since  legis- 
latures have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  laws  relating  to  domestic 
matters,  a  treaty  should  not  be  used  to  deal 
with  matters  of  purely  Internal  concern 
Tradltionallv   It   has  not   been  so  used 

The  effect  of  ratification  of  the  proposed 
tre.itie?  w.>uld  be  to  make  their  provisions  the 
law  of  tlie  United  Stat»s  even  though  no 
change  ui  pre.sently-existltig  law  would  result 
The  provisions  of  the  conventlotis  which 
would  thus  become  our  law  deal  exclusively 
with  the  relations  between  a  government  and 
Its  people  Si.ch  relations  ;ire  not  interna- 
tional at?:i!rs  but  are  miitters  solely  of  domes- 
tic conC'TM  They  .ire  not  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject for  .1  'rextv  Indeed,  at  the  internullonal 
conference  which  dratted  the  Forced  Labor 
Convent  ■  n  the  Representatives  nt  the  United 
States  announced  that  under  the  constitu- 
tional sy.st -m  of  Che  United  St.ites  this  was 
not  an  appropriate  matter  for  a  treaty  The 
reason.s  imderlylng  this  announcement  apply 
with  equal' tr  net  greater  force  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  ut  Women  The 
conventions  should   not   be  ratified   ' 

Profess.' r  Gardner  misconstrues  the  argu- 
ment There  Is  no  claim  that  the  present 
conventions  w  uld  ■'alter  in  undesirable  ways 
the  laws  of  the  United  States' '.  or  that  they 
wijuld  move  into  the  federal  domain  cer- 
tain subjects  hitherto  reserved  for  state  ac- 
tion" Rather  the  objection  is  that  these 
conventions  would  move  into  the  Interna- 
tional domain  subjects  hitherto  reserved  for 
domestic  action 

Professor  Gardner  quotes  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  as  saung  treaties  are  to  be  used  for 
matters  of  International  concern"  and  he 
claims  that  by  the  United  Nations  Charter 
human  rights  have  become  a  matter  uf  in- 
ternational concern  However,  he  is  taking 
Hughes  s  statement  out  of  context  What  the 
former  Chief  Justice  said  was  this:  The 
I  treatv-maklngi  power  Is  to  deal  with  for- 
eign nations  vlth  regard  to  matters  of  inter- 
national lonc^rn.  I  It  |  is  Intended  for 
the  purpose  of  having  treaties  made  relating 
to  fcreien  affairs  and  not  to  make  laws  for 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  in  their  in- 
ternal concerns 

The  louj  convention  with  Canada  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds,  which  was  in- 
volved m  Misfoun  v  Holland.  252  U.S.  416 
(19201.  was  not  a  deoarture  from  this  prin- 
ciple, is  Professor  Gardner  thinks  The  prob- 
lem there  involved  was  one  which  recjuired 
international  co-operation  to  resolve  The 
birds  rlew  :rom  one  country  to  the  other 
Protection  against  their  indlscriminatf- 
slaughter  m  only  one  of  the  countries  would 
not  stop  their  ex'lnnion  as  long  as  there 
was  no  restriction  in  the  other  The  treaty 
committed  both  countries  to  take  parallel 
action  to  prevent  this  The  situation  is  m 
no  wav  analogous  to  the  present  case 

The  Slaverv  Convention  of  1926  and  the 
current  supplementary  convention  were 
aimed,  in  substantial  part,  at  the  interna- 
tional traffic  in  slaves,  likewise  a  problem  ex- 
tending across  state  borders  .ind  reqiunttg 
international  co-operation  to  resolve  No'ie 
of  these  cases  constitutes  a  precedent  for  an\ 
present  departure  from  the  sound  traditional 
limits  on  t.ie  use  of  treaties  as  stated  by 
the  former  Chief  Justice,  who  wa.s  also  a 
former  Secretary  of  State 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that,  about  the 
time  the  present  conventions  were  submitted 
to  the  Senate  tor  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  were  amended  by  deleting  t 
sentence  which  read  Treaties  are  not  to  be 
used  as  a  device  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
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tnlemal  social  changes  or  to  try  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  procedures  estab- 
lished m  relation  to  what  are  essentially 
matters  of  domestic  concern"  Not  only  did 
the  department  have  on  h„nd  al  that  time 
the  Convention  on  Forced  Labor  and  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  but  it  knew  that  there  were,  in 
\arlous  stages  of  preparation,  a  number  of 
so-called  human  rights  conventions,  such  as 
the  Conventions  on  Marriage  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Dlscrimlijatlon.  on  Economic 
and  Cultural  Rights,  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  on  the  Elimination  of  Rellelous  In- 
t jlerance,  and  on  Freedom  of  Information 
All  of  these  conventions  deal  with  what  are 
essentially  matters  of  domestic  concern"  To 
handle  such  matters  by  the  treaty  method 
is  to  "circumvent  the  constitutional  proce- 
dures established"  in  the  United  States 

Professor  Gardner  and.  indeed,  inost  advo- 
cates of  ratification  somewhat  emotionally 
take  the  position  that  human  rights  would  be 
advanced  around  the  world  by  our  ratifica- 
tion of  all  such  treaties  We  are  tjld  that  we 
must  take  tlie  lead  in  this  great  movement 
to  pr.imite  human  rights,  not  only  by  ad- 
■.L>oatlng  the  granting  of  them  and  explain- 
ing their  value  but  by  becoming  a  party  to 
all  such  conventions  The  tact  is  that  our 
ratUicallon  would  not  bring  about  any 
change  in  the  objectionable  practices  On  the 
contrary,  what  it  would  do  would  be  to  make 
us  a  party  to  treaties  that  run  directly  con- 
trary to  our  traditional  practice  and  long- 
standing constitutional  doctrine  regarding 
the  use  of  treaties  Our  ratification  would 
move  into  the  international  sphere  matters 
which  have  always  'oeen  considered  to  be 
clearly  domestic  It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
countless  matters  which  may  thus  be  dealt 
with  once  the  trend  is  started 

The  time  lo  take  a  stand  If  iiow  The  United 
States  should  aecUne  lo  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion on  Forced  Labor  and  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women 

FOOTNOTES 

The  Supplemental  Slavery  Convention  is 
"f  a  dlfTerent  character.  After  Professor 
CJardner's  article  np-^eared.  the  Senate  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  this  convention 

Section  .111.  Foreign  Service  Manual 

Significant  portions  of  the  report  ;ire  re- 
produced in   1    Int'l   Law    600-623   il967) 

•  American  Society  L.f  International  Law, 
1923  Proceeding   194    i  emphasis  supplied  i . 

Section  2.  Department  of  State  Circular 
No.  175.  eliminated  wlien  the  regulations  were 
'ransf erred  to  Section  JU,  Foreign  Service 
Manual 

1  Int  1  Law   C20  623  .1967) 


Preventing  Conventional  Arms  Races 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OJ     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  12. 1968 

Ml  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  cxcel- 
loiU  confertnce  on  arms  control  was  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  World  Affairs 
Center  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  followin'^  .story  from  the  Minne- 
apolis .Star  tells  of  the  speeches  by  Dr. 
William  Higinbotham.  John  F  Loo-s- 
brock,  and  Dr.  Herbert  ScovUle. 

In  addition,  there  were  speeches  by 
Morton  Halperin.  Deputy  Assistant  .Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  International  Security 
Affairs,  for  Policy  Plannin:^  and  Arms 
Control;  by  Charles  Van  Doren  Deputy 
General  Counsel.  US  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  .Auency;  and  by  John  G. 
Palfrey,  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Atomic 
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Enf-ruy  Commis?ion  Excerpts  from  Mr 
Van  Doren's  excellent  address  on  "Pre- 
venting Conventional  Arm.s  Races"  fol- 
low. 

The  University  of  .Minnesota  is  to  be 
coiiijratulated  lor  brinsjing  another  ex- 
cellent program  to  the  upper  Midwest 
Faculty  members  who  participated  in 
the  conference  are  Dr.  William  C  Rott- 
ers, director  of  the  World  .\fTairs  Center 
Or  Harry  Foreman,  associate  dean,  in- 
ternational ijrtcjiams.  University  of  Min- 
nesota: and  Dr  Burton  Sapin.  director, 
Center  for  International  Relations  and 
.\rea  Studies  Pierce  Butle*-  III.  an  at- 
torney in  St.  Paul,  also  took  part  as  a 
moderator 

The  ab<ive-mentioned  follows: 
I  From  the  .Minneapolis  star  Jan  30.  1968| 
Prospects  for  End  of  Arms  R.^cv  C.^li  id  I.t  ss 
(  By  Peter  Vaughan  i 
Prospects  for  the  control  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  between  the  worlds  nuclear  powers 
have  lessened  in  the  last  year  three  experts 
in  arms  control  agreed  Monday  at  a  con- 
ference on  arms  control 

The  speaktrs  were  participants  in  the  con- 
ference which  was  held  at  the  Thunderblrd 
.Motel.  Bloomlngtcn.  and  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  World  Affairs  Center 
In  Co-operation  with  the  US  Arms  Control 
.ind  Disarmament  Agency 

Dr  Herbert  Sc(jvll!e.  assistant  director  of 
the  arms  control  agency.  .«ald  two  recent 
developments  had  set  back  hopes  fi  r  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  development  by  China  of  nuclear  ca- 
pability, he  said,  would  lessen  chances  of 
future  agreements  on  nuclear  arms  control 
between  the  US   and  the  Soviet  Untcn 

ScovlUe  also  pointed  to  the  recent  decision 
of  both  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  i.!0 
ahead  with  limited  antlballistlc  missile 
lABMt  (defense  systems  as  an  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  ;»rms  race 

The  effect  o'  the  ABM  system,  he  said,  was 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  mere  sophis- 
ticated delivery  systems  by  both  countries. 
The  Russian  .-suborbital  delivery  system  and 
US  multiple  warhead  missiles  are  Indica- 
tions of  this  ireni    ScovlUe  said. 

Dr  WU'.lam  Higinbotham.  hea.-l  f)f  the  in- 
sirunieniatlon  division  of  the  Brookhaveii 
National  l.abrratorv.  agreed  that  some 
Sovlet-U.S.  agreement  on  the  limitation  ot 
t'le  ABM  systems  was  imperative  if  the  nu- 
c!':  r  arms  race  is  not  to  spiral  cut  of  control. 
He  said  that  arms  control  has  alwavs  been 
a  second  prioritv  Item  in  the  thinking  of 
US  leaders  and  that  It  must  become  a  lirst 
priority  item  if  the  "great  ga.mblc  and  ereat 
uncertalntv  ■  of  the  arms  race  i^-.  t)  be  elimi- 
nated 

He  urged  the  !00  persons  attending  the 
conference  to  "use  your  voice"  to  gain  public 
support  for  arms  control 

John  F.  Loosbrock.  editor  of  Air  Force 
magazine,  said  the  nuclear  arms  race  as  sup- 
ported by  the  military  Is  only  "a  means  of 
buying  tl.me  lor  the  fjolltlcal  leaders  '  to 
solve  the  world's  problems. 

The  political  figures.  lncludli-.<t  nresldcnts 
since  Truman  and  Congress,  have  largely 
failed  in  making  the  use  of  the  time  that 
they  have  been  given,  he  ^aid 

Loosbrock.  however,  added  a  note  of  cau- 
tion to  those  who  feel  that  disarmament 
will  necessarilv  bring  world  peace 

Disarmament.'  he  said,  "may  not  be  work- 
able, 'or  wiat  we  want  is  pevce  and  slabllltv 
It  IS  conceivable  that  a  disarmed  world  could 
be  more  unstable  than  it  is  now  " 

.Ml  three  speakers  focused  on  the  danger 
to  world  stability  of  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems.  As  the  tit  nation  exists 
today,  thev  concurred,  the  deterrents  of  both 
the  US  and  Russia  make  a  "first  strike"  a 
\ery  unattractive  move. 
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The  new  systems,  multiple  warheads  and 
suborbital  delivery  systems,  are  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  efTectlveness  of  the  "firsl  strike" 
and  therefore  make  nuclear  war  more  at- 
tractive as  a  pos-sible  policy. 

The  conference  was  Ilnanced  by  a  grant 
fr'im  the  Pierce  Butler  Foundation  of  St. 
Paul 

Preventing  Conventional  Arms  Races 
1  .address  by  Charles  N  Van  Doren,  Deputy 
lieneral  Counsel  and  Chairman.  Arms 
Transfer  Advisory  Council,  US  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  at  a  con- 
lerence  presented  by  the  World  Affairs 
Center,  General  Extension  Division.  Unl- 
lersnv  of  Minnesota,  Minnca|>olis,  Minn., 
.lanuary  29.   1968  i 

INTRODUCTION 

Phis  morning  we  were  focussim;  on  the 
strategic  .irms  race,  and  the  prospects  of 
preventing  a  costly,  competitive  escalation 
thereof  This  problem  is  a  rphuively  neat  one 
t.i  analyze,  because  (apart  from  the  still 
;  .irly  modest  Chinese  threat),  it  is  essen- 
tiilly  a  race  between  only  two  super-powers 
I  .mi  convinced  that  Secretary  McNamara 
:-  right,  and  that  intensirication  of  this  race 
n  one  side  can  only  lead  to  a  responsive 
intensification  on  the  other,  and  that  such 
f^CLilation  will  add  nothing  to  the  security 
(if  either  The  name  of  the  game  here  is 
mutual  deterrence,  and  If  both  parties  for- 
f  I  further  escal.ition,  such  deterrence  can 
!ic  nialnt'v.ned  at  present  levels  at  least  as 
vifll  as  at  higher  levels  t'f  strategic  offensive 
:ind  defensive  capabilities 

VVh.Ttever    the    level,    mutual    deterrence — 

•  .eether  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  in- 
.  redlble  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry— has  worked  thus  tar  in  the  strategic 
liold.  No  strategic   weajxins   liave   been   tised 

;nce  the  first  uses  of  nuclear  weajxjns  at 
the  end  if  V,o:"ld  War  II  All  the  wars  and 
military  engagements  tiiat  have  actually 
'  cciirred  since  then  have  been  fought  with 
iion-nuclenr.  conventional  arms.  Thus  it  is 
t.iiie  tc  look  at  the  possibilities  of  controlling 
c  .nventlan..!  arms  races 

•  •  •  •  • 

in  I 

If  the  developing  countries  don't  seize 
':ie  Initiative  on  tins  matter,  the  next  ques- 
'.on  is  whether  we  can  make  it  more  clearly 
.1    the.r   interest    to   do   so. 

We    h'lve    been    bending    cverv    effort    to 

]  t  rsuade  "he  Indians  and  Pakistanis  to  put  a 

;.d  on  t.heir  military  expenditures,  with  some 

li.odest  success  in  the  past  year.  But  there 

re  vast  difierences  between  their  respective 

•  lews  cf  w!;at  would  constitute  a  stable 
'  .lance,  .uid   '.vc   have  had   to  face  the  con- 

■  iitlon  fiat  what  they  do  In  the  interests  of 

■  eir  national   security   is   then  problem,   in 
!;ich  we  should  not  Interfere 

.\t   least   to   the  extent   that  it   dissipates 
'ir  economic   assistance   to   'hat   region,   it 

•  ^-'arly  i.s'  our  business.  And  the  most  recent 
•^■ssion  of  Congress  has  made  this  abun- 
(l.intlv  clear  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
11*37  rmd  related  statutes. 

First,  it  stated  that  in  determining  whether 
:ind  to  what  extent  the  United  States  should 
;  rnis:-!  (ievplopment  assistance,  the  Presi- 
i.i-nt  must  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
•■■  .'ilch  a  country's  governmental  expenditures 
■c  .diocated  to  key  development  areas,  in- 
..'iding  agriculture,  health  and  education 
cmd  not  dwertrd  lor  unnecessary  military 
;.'.".' rpos?,'. 

This  objectre  was  furthered  by  the  Sy- 
mington amendment  which  requires  the 
Irpsident  to  consider  the  percentage  of  the 
t'^cipient's  budget  which  is  devoted  to  mill- 

■  ry  purposes  tmd  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
sing    its    foreign    exchange    resources    to 

;''-qulre  .•nilitary  equipment,  and  If  he  finds 
that  US  development  assistance  is  being 
di'.erted  to  military  expenditures,  or  that  the 
recipient  is  diverting  its  own  resources  to  un- 
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necessary  military  expenditures  to  a  degree 
which  materially  interferes  with  its  develop- 
ment, directs  him  to  terminate  US,  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  sales  to  the  recipient 
until  he  Is  assured  that  such  diversion  will 
no  longer  take  place. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act 
went  even  further,  and  lorbade  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  hnance  the  purchase 
or  acquisition  of  sophisticated  weapons 
systems,  such  as  missile  systems  and  Jet 
aircraft  for  military  purposes,  by  or  lor  any 
developed  country  other  than  Greece.  Turkey. 
Iran.  Israel.  Republic  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines and  South  Korea  unless  the  President 
furnishes  Congress  with  a  hnding  that  such 
acquisitions  are  i  ital  to  tlie  National  .SerurUy 
of  the  United  States 

It  also  requires  the  President  where  he 
cannot  furnish  such  a  linding  to  Congress,  lo 
withhold  economic  assistance  to  any  devel- 
oping country  other  than  those  just  listed 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  ^pent 
by  such  country  on  such  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems. 

Ueturnliig  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  .Act 
of  1967.  it  provides  that  U.S.  imlitary  sales 
programs  shall  be  administered  so  as  lo 
encourage  regional  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements  and  so  as  to  discour- 
age arms  races,  and  state  the  ijiiijiose  of 
military  sales  legislation  lo  be  to  aiithori/p 
measures  consistent  with  that  objective  lo 
enable  allied  and  other  Inendly  foreign 
cour.trles  luiring  suflicient  Health  to  c'eretop 
and  maintain  their  defense  capiibihtu's  >nth- 
oiit  undue  burden  to  their  eronomus.  to 
purcha.se  defense  articles  and  i  ervices  from 
us. 

It  terminates  previous  statutory  authority 
to  make  and  guaranty  s.iles  of  military 
equipment  on  credit 

Next,  it  places  regional  limits  on  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  U.S  m-.Utary  assuTance 
i;iid  sales  to  Africa  a"d  Latin  America,  and 
restricts  the  purposes  of  such  :.«sistance  and 
sales  lo  internal  security  and  civic  action 
in  the  absence  of  a  contrary  I'rpsidential  de- 
cision repjrted  to  the  Congress, 

The  legislation  i-.lso  tackles  the  lirnblem  of 
third  party  transfers— that  is.  the  resale  or 
retransfer  of  equipment  of  U.S.  origin  to 
recipients  lo  whom  we  wf;uld  not  sell  or 
or  give  such  equipment  directly.  Essentially. 
It  requires  purchasers  under  the  military 
sales  program  to  agree  to  give  the  U.S  a 
veto  on  such  relransfers  This  provision 
bears  on  the  disposition  of  the  large  stocks 
of  inililary  equipment  that  has  l)een  sold  to 
our  NATO  allies,  and  are  now  up  for  replace- 
ment. Unless  we  can  control  the  disposition 
of  such  materiel  to  developing  countries  c  ur 
policy  with  respect  lo  the  direct  -a!e  of 
equipment  to  such  countries  could  be  com- 
jjletely  frustrated. 

Not  only  can  the  U.S  use  these  new  Iceis- 
lative  tools,  but  it  can  also  seek  parallel 
action  by  international  groups  dea'ine  \\,th 
(>conomic  assisttnce,  such  as  the  various 
internation:d  aid  con.'orl'.a,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
In  fact,  the  ne/.-  legislation  includes  :•  rp- 
quirement  that  the  US,  use  its  voting  jiower 
in  the  latter  org.:nizali!.n  for  the  purpc.se  rf 
disapproving  ni.y  loan  vrhich  might  ;.=s'st  a 
recipient  country  to  .icquire  sophisticated  or 
heavy  military  equipment. 

IV 

h  third  approach  to  the  problem  Is  mutual 
restraint  hy  the  major  suppliers  of  military 
equipment.  We  attempted  this  approach  in 
the  Middle  East  in  the  early  1950s.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  issued  a  tripartite  declaration  of  their 
intention  to  restrict  military  shipments  lo 
the  Middle  East,  and  founded  the  Near  East 
Arms  Coordinating  Committee  to  implement 
such  restrictions.  But  the  entry  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  supplier  lo  the  area  beginning  in 
1955   frustrated   this   effort.   In   the   face   of 
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some  $2  billion  <.f  Soviet  supplies  lo  the  Arab 
states,  the  western  suppliers  lelt  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  help  counterbalance  those 
shipments 

Uut  after  the  blood-letting  last  June,  there 
.seemed  to  be  a  ihance  lor  a  Iresh  start  On 
June.  1967.  President  Johnson  said: 

this  last  conflict  has  demonstrated 
the  danger  of  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race 
of  the  last  twelve  years  Here  the  responsibil- 
ity must  rest  not  only  on  the.se  in  the  area — 
but  upon  the  larster  states  outside  it  We  be- 
lieve that  scarce  res(/urces  are  Ijetter  used  tor 
technical  and  economic  development  We 
have  always  opposed  this  arms  race,  and  our 
own  inililary  shipments  to  the  area  have 
been  severely  llniiied, 

"Now  the  waste  and  futility  of  the  arms 
race  are  apparent  to  all.  And  now  there  is 
another  moment  of  choice  The  United 
Stales,  for  its  part,  will  use  every  resource 
of  diplomacy,  and  every  counsel  of  reason 
and  prudence,  to  lind  a  bettor  course 

".'\s  a  Ijeglnnlng.  we  pr^iptjse  that  the 
United  Nations  should  call  upon  its  mcmbprs 
to  report  all  shipments  of  military  arms  to 
the  art'a  " 

The  same  d  o-  wp  set  tortii  in  a  draft  reso- 
lution as  one  of  the  iJiime  rpqul.-^ltps  of  a 
stable  !ind  lasting  pe.nce  in  the  Middle  East: 
■  the  n'gulation  and  liiiiltation  of  arms  ship- 
ments int'l  the  area  "' 

Here  iigaln.  the  results  have  Ijcen  le.ss  than 
v.Tis  hoped  !or.  The  Soviets  mounted  a  re- 
Mipply  cllort  which  has  brouuht  the  Arabs 
nearly  back  to  their  jire-Junc  level  of  arma- 
ment. But  there  are  some  encouraging  signs: 
First,  the  .Sovipls  do  not  appear  to  have 
escalated  the  t\pes  of  equipment  being  sup- 
])lled  to  the  .Arabs  lep,.  they  have  not  in- 
troduced ground-to-L'round  ml.sslles) .  sec- 
ond, generally  speaking  hey  have  not  yet 
gone  further  than  to  replace  ilio  amtnints 
of  equipment  lost  by  the  .Ar.ibs  in  the  June 
iiostilities;  and  third,  in  November,  11)67.  Ihey 
i)ublicly  recognized  the  desirability  of  re- 
straint In  a  draft  UN  resolution  which  called 
on  states  to  "take  measures  to  limit  the  use- 
less antl  destructive  arms  race"  in  the  area 

We  are  obviously  watching  the  Soviet 
moves  very  carefully  as  President  Johnson 
hinted  m  his  tommunlque  at  the  close  of 
Prime  Minist.--r  Eskhol's  \isit  to  the  US, 
which  said  that  v.-e  would  keep  Israel's  mili- 
tary defense  capabilily  under  active,  sym- 
pathetic pxaniination  and  review  in  lieht  of 
all  relevant  lactors  "including  the  shipment 
of  nUUtarv  equipincnl  by  (Ahrrs  to  the  area  " 

Let  us  liope  the  Soviets  get  the  message. 


Criticism    of    South    African    Prisons    by 
United  Nations   Group 


HON.  STROM  THURIVIOND 

OK    sr)UTH    C^R  iLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATE'^ 

Wednesday.  Frbnian/  14.  196S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  pub- 
lic documents  and  authoritative  investi- 
gations in  the  past  20  years  leave  little 
doubt  that  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
CommunLst  jails  ranees  from  intensive 
brainwashing  to  torture  almo.st  beyond 
imagination. 

Yet.  today,  we  have  a  group  repres?nt- 
inp:  the  United  Nations  which  has  called 
for  further  investigation  of  the  penal  in- 
stitutions in  South  Africa,  despite  a  thor- 
ouch  investication  into  their  nrisons  in 
1964  at  the  invitation  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  The  United  Nations 
will  never  become  an  authoritative  body 
in  world  affairs  as  long   as  it   permits 
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groups  such  as  this  to  badger  a  countiT 
without  cause  when  obvious  persecutions 
exist  in  many  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain 

A  -i'lccitic:  '-dirorial  on  this  subject  en- 
titled P:edictabU^  Finger-PointinR."  was 
pubhshed  m  the  February  7.  1968,  is-suc 
of  the  State  newspaper,  Columbia,  SC 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  pi  mted  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 

Predictable    Finger    Pointing 

In  1964  u  appears,  South  Africa  disked  ihe 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
mvestiij.ite  prison  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try. George  Hoffmann,  delegate  i;eneral  of 
the  International  CommUtee.  visited  prisons 
and  places  of  detention  His  report  w.is  pub- 
lished and  the  South  African  government  .ic- 
cepted  his  rerommendatlons 

Now  according  to  William  Fulton  of  the 
Chicago  Tr.hunc  another  group,  after  hav- 
ing wined  and  dined  in  London  and  else- 
where for  nine  months,  listened  to  26  wit- 
nesses, and  spent  $309,000.  toward  which 
An\erlcan  taxpayers  will  contribute  one 
third.  '  has  Just  blasted  South  African  prison 
conditions  again 

The  litroup  met  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Although 
composed  i  in  Us  own  ielf-descriptloni  of 
"eminent  Jurists  and  prison  officials.  '  tliere 
wasn  t  a  slnvjle  recognized  penologist  among 
them,  nor  did  the  group  ever  manager  to  get 
to  South  Africa,  much  less  to  the  prisons 
themselves. 

Moreover,  the  26  witnesses  who  .ippe.ired 
before  the  U  N  group  had  long  been  known 
for  their  hostility  roward  'he  South  African 
government  Some  were  known  saboteurs; 
others,  on  their  own  admission  were  Com- 
munists 

Understandably.  Soutli  African  officials 
were  displeased  by  the  s;roup'3  statement 
concerning  prison  conditions  Ambassador 
Matthvs  Botha  d.'cl.ired  Prison  manage- 
ment in  mv  country  rs  patently  a  domestic 
matter  .nnd  the  South  Alrican  government  Is 
not  prepared  to  renounce  its  Jurisdiction  in 
this  regard — a  view  no  doubt  shared  by  all 
st.ites." 

He  had  the  already  published  Red  Cross 
report  to  refer  to.  and  that  seemed  quite 
surflctent 

Perhaps  if  UN  Junketeers  would  undert:ike 
to  investigate  prison  conditions  in  Soviet 
Russia  or  Cuba  or  Algeria  (where  former 
Congolese  Premier  Moise  Tshombe  is  still  be- 
ing detained!  we  might  consider  the  re- 
sult.int  reports  worth  the  monev 

But  as  things  stand,  it  seems  the  UN  is 
never  where  it  is  needed  n'u-n  it  is  needed 
More  often  than  not.  the  UN  can  be  --uunted 
on  to  stick  Its  noie  into  matters  which  aflect 
neither  the  peace  of  the  world  nor  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 


Speech     by 
Relative 
Theater 


Mrs.     James     T.     Broyhill 
to      Reopening      of      Ford's 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    N£BRA.SK.\ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  14.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  at  a  time 
when  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
.\braham  Lincoln.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
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Remarks  a  speech  delivered  by  Mrs, 
James  T  Brovhill,  wife  of  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina,  dealint;  with 
the  reopenint;  of  Ford's  Theater  and  the 
ml'.uence  tlie  theatt-r  pla\td  .ii  tlie  life 
of  the  Great  Emancipator 

Tiieie  beins  no  objection,  the  .spcccli 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Tills  \v:\r  '*.(•  IS  Republicans  have  a  fresh 
and  exciting  occasion  to  ihlk  .ibout  the 
greatest  of  all  presidents — a  founder  of  our 
p.irty  On  his  159th  birthday,  the  theater 
he  loved  so  well  will  inemorlallze  him  Yes, 
this  year  Ford's  Theater  will  light  up  and 
look  just  as  It  did  103  years  ago — when  the 
performance  was  halted  by  Lincoln's 
assassination 

Behind  this  inauguration  has  been  three 
years  ol  exacting  ,ind  painstaking  work  .did 
almost  three  million  dollars  An  Impressive 
mixlern  museum  the  historic  theater  itself. 
-ind  live  professional  drama  could  make  this 
landmark  one  of  the  three  most  Important 
for   visitors   in   Washington. 

And  they  will  not  be  disappointed!  The 
many  who  have  toured  the  old  Lincoln 
Museum  and  Mild,  "Biit  wheres  the  thea- 
ter?" will  be  happy  with  the  result  Even  the 
interior  decor  of  this  perfectly  restored  thea- 
ter is  loaded  with  such  Interest  that  Ruth 
Wagner  of  the  Post  said: 

•'Diin  t  be  surprised  if  the  historic  resto-a- 
tlon  starts  a  whole  new  trend  in  interior 
decorating— a  return  to  the  elegant  detailed 
style  of  the  mld-nlneteenth  century."  Around 
the  balcony  is  i  molded  plaster  frieze  svith 
the  carved  cherub  look  Tlie  ijalcony  riils 
xre  bright  red  velvet.  Aiiotlier  feature  is  the 
terracotta  and  red  fleur  de  lels  designs 
painted  on  the  celling.  Prorrunent  also  are 
the  many  little  glass  gas  lights  which  Hue 
the  balcony  This  detailed  look  is  also  accom- 
plished by  red  runner  carpeted  aisles  broken 
by  warm  toned  floors  rather  than  the  con- 
tinuous look  of  wall  to  wall  floor  covering. 
The  cane  seated  audience  chairs,  less  com- 
fortable than  .luthenllcally  reproduced,  are 
oi  two  colors — light  and  dark  It  wasn't  an 
easy  task  to  substantiate  what  went  where, 
whether  It  was  wall  paper  or  paint,  or  if  it 
was  possible  to  get  the  original  The  shock 
and  horror  on  the  Good  Friday  when  Lincoln 
was  shot  resulted  in  such  indignation  over 
reopening  the  theater  that  It  was  shut  tigit. 
most  ol  its  turnishmgs  disixt.'ied  of  and  the 
clues  necessary  for  this  project  scattered 
hither  and  yon  If  it  had  not  been  lor  some 
photographs  Matthew  Brady  Wius  allowed  to 
take  right  after  the  .issassination,  questions 
might  have  remained  un.^nt'.vered  about  how 
it  all  looked  originallv  His  pictures  captured 
in  detail  the  royal  plush  appearance  of  the 
presidential  box  It  is  wall  papered  with  ,a 
wine  pattern  Its  local  point  is  a  red  Victorian 
sofa — the  original  one  that  Mr,  Ford  used 
to  bring  from  his  living  quarters  when  he 
knew  that  Mr  Lincoln  would  be  in  attend- 
ance However,  when  the  president  cntrred 
half  hour  late  that  night  and  the  orchestra 
interrupted  the  performance  with  AJl  Hail 
the  Chief,  he  sat  down  In  a  w;ilnut  rocker, 
which  is  owned  by  a  Museum  in  Michigan. 
A  copy  of  this  along  with  two  crimson  chairs 
iiave  been  reproduced  atid  .:re  also  placed  in 
the  box 

The  stnge  imparts  a  feeling  of  fantasy.  It 
is  outlined  by  fancy  green  and  gold  deslsn 
painted  on  white  background  side  scenerv. 
The  Corinthian  columns  by  the  side  of  the 
stage  are  also  throughout  the  theater  even 
In  the  balconies  completing  a  unllorm  look 
m  architecture 

This  interior  actually  has  a  personality.  You 
respond  to  it  as  you  would  to  a  painting — 
seeing  far  beyond  paints  and  canvas.  It  was 
as  If  you  were  there  in  that  1865  audience 
trying  to  escape  your  enormous  problems  by 
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a  few  hours  of  entertainment  Such  contrast- 
ing moods  !i.s  heavliie.s,s  .iiid  light  heartedness 
:  eem  to  m.mlfest  themselves  the  contrjistlng 
labrlc  decor  Tlie  lacy  white  feminine  cur- 
tains of  the  VIP  boxes  on  one  eye  levpl 
The  lederal  important  look  of  gold  lirocade 
ilraperles  on  another  Five  deep  colored  flags 
.ilso  drape  and  hang  from  the  upper  level  ,,t 
Mie  base  of  the  Preslden't  box.  One  of  the  fl.i^ 
was  copy  of  the  Trea.sury  Guard  flag  which 
John  Wilkes  Bcmth  caught  his  foot  In  when 
after  he  shot  Lincoln  he  Jumped  from  ihe 
President's  box  to  the  stage  and  broke  his  leg. 
The  actual  tlag  is  on  exhibit  in  the  contem- 
porary museum  below  the  theater  Tlie  res- 
toration plans  provided  ftir  this  fCO.OOO  nin- 
.seum  by  excavating  15  feet  deeper  than  the 
first  foundations  Among  the  4000  piece.s  ..n 
display  are  the  gtin  used  lor  the  asslsslnatlon 
and  Booth's  dl.irv  minus  the  pages  v.hit  ii 
were  mysteriously  ripped  out  by  someone  tii 
Lincoln's  .Administration  The  suit  the  PreM- 
deiit  was  wearing  when  killed  and  which  Mr.-= 
Lincoln  gave  to  the  doorkeejier  was  traced 
to  and  purchased  from  a  needy  woman  :ii 
North  C.iroUna  for  $25,000  and  donated  I  j  t'le 
museum 

The  real  climax  to  the  rebirth  of  F 
Theater  will  l>e  the  return  of  live  ijer;.  - 
ances  to  this  famous  sUtge,  With  the  arh':  t 
of  the  play.  John  Brown's  Body  Febru.irv  \1 
the  .National  Repertory  Theatrr  could  l^rjiii 
exciting  promise  to  Theater  In  .America.  Wlii;e 
Prance.  Austria.  Germany  and  others  lir.t 
excelled  in  the  performing  arts;  theater  ;i 
America  h.as  .suffered.  TI.e  taint  ;ino  :  - 
savory  reputation  that  John  Wilkes  BroO) 
gave  to  the  profession,  for  one  thing,  v.  s 
hard  to  overcome.  The  first  plays  after  i  le 
;issasslnation  actuallv  had  to  be  introdi:  J 
by  preachers  It  was  in  the  '20's  when  act  i,l' 
hnally  began  to  take  hold — and  it  met  .■.  it.i 
.another  obstacle — the  depression.  Then  ri.inc 
the  war.  motion  picture  indu.stry  and  n.,- 
petitUe  television.  But  now  in  an  art  c>  ii- 
scious  clini.ite,  it  shuu'.d  tjiri-. e  Whei;  •  ^^ 
National  Repertory  Theater  (  NRT  i  r-t  :rT 
career  here  it  brings  \wth  It  an  cnormo;  ;, 
successful  background.  The  prodiicf: 
Michael  Duvell  ,ind  Frances  Doughtery  li  f- 
iiward  winning  plays,  breaking  box  office  ;•■  - 
ords  Irom  city  to  city.  It  is  the  only  m.i  ■  r 
repertory  theater  to  tour  the  countrv.  Ti  •• 
company  shares  the  same  dedication  to  a  c.;- 
tur.il  education  for  the  student  that  the  Ft!  J 
Theater  founders  have  In  fact  one  third  of 
all  seats  will  be  set  .islde  for  special  student 
programs. 

Who  is  responsible  for  Ford's  rebirth  .-  •- 
ator  Milton  R.  Young  a  Republican  inltl. :;•■(! 
the  Idea  and  the  j200.000  needed  for  t  :e 
study  of  its  possible  restoration. 

It  Is  rather  fitting  that  the  Llncoli:  s 
theater  have  such  a  Republican  comp'.cxio'T. 
Even  the  resolution  for  the  restoration 
signed  into  law  by  Eisenhower.  Pepul/.. 
should  take  advantage  of  this  in  this  elect  a 
year  and  speak  of  this  at  Lincoln  day  dini.frs 
and  other  events.  It  is.  of  course,  not ;:  politi- 
cal speech,  but  it  could  be  a  political  her' 
I  think  of  the  many  times  I  have  sucide:  . 
been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  mv  :,  ■' 
in  Washington  and  wish  I  had  been  bcf  r 
prepared.  Ford  Tlieator  is  new.  big,  terrr: 
interesting  and  has  a  cultural  impact— ■•  ■■- 
tainly  important  to  this  country.  Not  -ill 
us  talk  on  political  issues,  I  for  one  can  coi.- 
verse,  but  not  controverse  and  show  my  meet 
favorable  side.  Through  thl.i  non  politic  >! 
type  speech  ideas,  subtle  but  effective.  c.^:i 
be  put  across.  Just  .is  Mrs,  Johnson  tai::^ 
about  Beautificatlon  and  Crime  in  the  Street? 
to  ii.nply  her  hung  on  the  right  track,  let-; 
remind  people  that  we  stand  for  the  ideals  i  '■ 
.•\braham  Lincoln  when  we  talk  about  Ford 
Theater. 

Lincoln's  love  for  humanity  was  nowh.c.e 
belter  illustrated  than  hts  love  for  the  thf- 
aier.  It  has  been  recorded  that  he  attendcJ 
Fords  45  times  and  assumed  that  he  wci:" 
more  than   that.   Not  only  did   it  give  hir.i 
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a  ,trsion  iroiii  the  weighty  problems  which 
f  nfronted  aim  but  it  L'uve  him  the  opportu- 
iiitv  to  be  with  people,  Lincoln  loved  i>eople 
viith  all  his  heiirt.  The  theater  contributed 
Ui't  only  to  his  personal  eiiricliment  In  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts  taut  it  liclped  him  to 
ac'hievc  both  the  love  and  understiinding  that 
ini'Cle  him  our  most  human  president.  Drama 
is  the  art  more  than  ;iny  other — that  con- 
cerns people,  En-iotion.s,  leelings,  predica- 
ments iind  jileasure  come  :.cro.ss  In  a  very 
direct  and  personal  w:iy  Irom  living  actor 
to  sympathetic  audience,  Lincoln  could 
iduitify  with  others  and  perhaps  it  was  this 
tr.e.t  'nore  than  ;uiy  other  tluit  made  him 
im'iiortal. 

.Mary  Todd  Lincoln  comparing  him  with 
her  former  suitor  Stephen  Douglas  i  Yes.  Lln- 
cDln's  rival  in  love  tool  said  Mr.  Lincoln 
n',ay  not  be  as  handsome  :i  litrure.  "But  the 
p.-aple  ::re  porh;ip.s  not  aWitre  that  his  heart 
iv,  .,s  l.irge  a.s  his  arms  are  long." 

Children  sensed  this.  One  little  (jirl  who 
had  been  told  that  the  President  was  very 
homely  was  taken  h^'  her  fitiher  to  ttie  White 
House  to  see  the  President  Lincoln  iCKik  her 
upon  his  knee  chatted  with  her  lor  a  moment 
;:  'lis  merry  way  :aid  she  turned  to  her  father 
,!:-,d  exclaimed  "Oh  Pa,  he  isiii  ugly  at  all, 
Ht^'s  Just  beautiful." 

One  little  story  not  only  illustrates  Lin- 
coln's charm  ;;nd  humor  but  his  humility 
aa  well 

Lincoln  liitd  iilw:iys  blacked  his  own  boots 
when  he  lived  in  Illinois  .ind  when  he  won 
i;ie  presidency  and  went  to  li^e  in  the  White 
House  he  saw  no  reason  to  chanae.  One  day 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  caught  him  at 
this  and  said,  "Mr,  President,  gentlemen 
tlon't  black  tlieir  own  boots  in  Washington." 

Without  even  looking  up  irom  liis  work 
Lincoln  iisked.  "Well  whose  boots  do  ihey 
1)1. ick?" 

Certainly  Lincoln  -.vas  in  some  measure 
molded  by  .;11  he  read  :ind  by  his  contacts 
with  people  whether  on  stage  or  off.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  total  Lincoln  had  to  be  laid 
so  many  factors.  The  significant  thing  was 
that  at  a  time  when  self-'jovernment,  our 
republic  and  our  democracy  stood  its  greatest 
trial,  our  Nation  had  such  a  man.  It  is  iip- 
propriate  that  the  theater  where  he  was  le- 
treshed  m  such  a  critical  time  is  his  memo- 
riiil.  Perhaps  we  in  this  century  can  throne'-: 
this  very  liuman  art  bring  back  something 
of  our  greatest  President  of  all  times. 


Evsi  15  To  Integrate  May  Be  Illegal 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    tOUTI!    CAROLINA 

:\"  TKE  .-EX ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdncsday.  February  14,  1968 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  distressin:^  aspects  of  the  entire  civil 
rishts  coiitrovcrsy  lia.=;  been  the  apparent 
willingness  of  many  peoi:le  to  sub.iueate 
all  other  con.siderations  to  achieve  the 
!:!oals  of  the  so-called  civil  li-zhts  move- 
ment. We  can  see  this  in  the  present  bill, 
H.R.  2516.  v.-iiere  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation are  v%'illins  to  risk  Federal  dis- 
ruption of  local  law  enforcement  in  order 
to  solve  an  alieccd  abu.se  by  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  We  can  .see  this  in 
the  pendin';  amendment  on  housing, 
v.here  the  proponents  are  willinR  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  Iiomcowners  all  over  the 
Nation  in  order  to  .satisfy  this  "move- 
ment." 

The  most  disturbinp;  aspect  of  this 
trend  iias  been  the  williniiness  of  these 
same  people  to  destroy  the  neichborhood 
school     by     busin?     schoolchildren     to 
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achieve  racial  balance.  It  is  indeed  re- 
freshing when  an  action  contrary  to  this 
trend  appears  in  a  Nortliern  State.  Such 
an  action  was  tlie  recent  deci.sion  of  the 
Federal  circuit  court  in  Miclii^'an  en- 
joining the  Lan.sing  Board  of  Education 
from  putting  in  effect  a  plan  culliii!;  for 
the  busing  of  students  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

This  decision  was  discu.^sed  in  ;in  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Greenville  News 
of  February  4,  1968,  with  tiiat  news- 
paper's usual  desjree  of  insight. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  be  i:riritcd  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BVSING     To      lNTfGR(\TF     ^!^Y      lir      I'.llC.W 

While  the  p.tttern  in  some  lederal  courts, 
iK.tably  in  the  Fifth  L'nited  -States  Circuit 
Court  of  .■\ppeals  m  New  Orleans,  lias  shown 
a  irlghtening  trend  toward  denying  ireedom 
ol  choice  in  any  lorm  it  ei'her  White  or 
Neg'-o  ciiildren  in  the  jiublic  .-.cliools,  there 
iire  some  signs  of  .i  letup, 

TliCre  is  evidence  th.it  the  (■ourt,s  may  tend 
10  back  o!T,  or  ;  hy  .iway  ir.,m  lower  Judicial 
decisions  and  ledcra!  bureaucratic  policies, 
regul.itions  and  '-oercion  iUniod  at  .i-^hieving 
^oniethinf;  no  one  has  oern  able  to  lefme 
Ijut  is  called  "racial  balance." 

We  hasten  to  interject  here  that  the  dis- 
trict and  special  three-judge  courts  in  .South 
Carolina,  and  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  this  and  several  otiier 
■states,  have  shown  an  iidmirable  measure  of 
the  ancient  principle  of  jadicial  restraint 
None  of  (Air  courts  has  la tempted  to  break 
new  legal  ground,  but  have  judged  the  f.icts 
and  issues  within  the  hrmly  est.iblislied 
IM'ccedents. 

The  freedom  of  choice  principle  is  in  dan- 
iser  from  other  quarters.  It  may  be  stricken 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  if  iind 
when  it  takes  action  on  itny  appeal  irom 
the  New  Orleans  case. 

Meanwhile,  however,  ii  Northern  Circuit 
Court  has  permanently  forbidden  (en- 
joined) the  Lansing,  Mich.,  Bo;ird  of  Edu- 
cation to  put  into  effect  .i  phin  calling  'or 
transferring  children  .ind  transportuig  Theni 
li-om  one  school  to  ai^othcr  merely  to  create 
racial  lialance.  The  plan,  devised  in  1066.  Wiu; 
.'lined  at  correcting  what  u'as  called  "racial 
inibiilance." 

Some  aspects  of  the  ruling  ,ire  intensely 
ii.fresling,  and  might  apply  to  i;endlng  is- 
sues in  this  st.ite,  perhaps  in  Greenville 
County. 

The  three  circuit  judges  .^aid  ih.at  t'lc  ]i!iiii 
would  be  "discriniination  in  revjrse" — "(Us- 
crimination  for  instead  of  against"  Negroes, 
They  said  that  discrimination  can  be  used 
for  or  against  a  person,  and  it  should  not 
ije  permitted  In  either  direction. 

This  is  to  say  that  White  children  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  for  the  benefit 
of  Negro  children,  just  as  the  Supreme  Court 
said  many  years  ago  that  Xesro  children 
should  not  be  discriminated  aeainst  lor  the 
benefit   of   Whites,   if.  .such   be   the  case. 

I!,  would  be  stretching  the  })Oint  f.ir  less 
than  some  courts  already  liave  strained  it  lo 
say  that  denying  freedom  of  choice,  i-r  trans- 
ferring :ind  busing  Negro  children  to  White 
schools  could  be.  .md  most  probably  ;s.  dis- 
crimination  against  the   Negroes. 

By  the  same  token,  an  effort  to  deny  Necro 
children  their  desire  to  stay  together  in  their 
own  .=-chocl  in  order  xo  further  demolish  the 
"dual  system."  or  to  extend  integration,  also 
is  discrimination  ;i gainst  the  Xecrocs. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  ruling,  iiowever. 
may  render  it  practicilly  ineffective.  Tlic 
judges  said  the  Lansing  Bo:trd  could  ch.ai.ce 
its  boundaries  (presumably  district  :  ..es  or 
attendance  areas  l    and  transfer  students  on 
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the  basis  of  p:eogr..phy.  Spelled  out  m  the 
lialdest  l.iy  terms,  this  would  be  plain  old 
"^errynianderiiig."    an    ugly    word. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that,  while  the  federal 
courts  liave  ruled  .igainst  gerrymiindering  as 
;i  means  of  priventing  or  niinimii'ing  inte- 
^'ration.  this  one  now  sanciions  it  iis  a  means 
of  achieving  more   int,egratioii 

Be  that  ;is  it  may.  it  is  notewfithy  that  a 
lederal  court  one  might  expect  to  go  all  out 
lor  integration  has  t.iken  judicial  notice  of 
the  l.tct  that  cflorts  to  eliininat,e  real  or  fan- 
ned discrimination  in  one  direction  c  :in  pro- 
duce the  same  thing  in  another  direction. 

It  is  interesting  .ilscj  that  the  cf>urt  rose 
above  the  cl;imor  lor  niiisslve  lutepration  re- 
i-'iirdless  of  individual  desires  and  tlie  general 
v.elfiire  to  recognize  again  that  indi\ldu;ils 
'  f  both  races  liiive  lertaln  rights  and  inter- 
ests •jvorthy  of  profction. 


In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Harllee 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

I'F    TFXAS 

IX  THE  .SENATE  Oh    THI-:   UXIIKD  STATES 

Wcd7iesdau.  Ffbrnary  14.  1968 

Mr.  Y^\RBC)ROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Jaiiuary  19.  a  Texas  lady,  v.'hose  dedi- 
catioii  to  lier  lello'.v  man  and  to  hei' 
country  made  lier  iamous  far  beyond  our 
State,  passed  :iway.  Slie  \v;;s  Mrs.  Ella 
F.  Harllee. 

Mrs.  Harllee  v\-as  a  Texan  transplanted 
to  Washin,iton  by  marriage.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Rear  Adm.  John  Harl!(>e.  rr- 
tired.  Cliairman  ol  the  Federal  Maritime 
Cominissi(jn.  and  Miss  Ella  F.  Harll'M'. 
president  vi  tlie  Ed'acat'on.'l  Cv>mnii,.ii- 
eation  .^ssooiatiirp. . 

Mrs.  Harllee.  dauahter  of  one  of  Texas' 
well-known  .jurists  and  educators.  Zacli- 
ary  Taylor  Fulmore.  ended  an  .•'Austin 
career  as  a  newsi^aper  correspondent  and 
concert  soprano  with  her  marriai^e  to 
the  late  Marine  Corps  Bria,  Gen.  William 
Curry  Harllee  in  1909.  His  -^vork  brouiiht 
them  to  Washington. 

Mvs.  Harllee  called  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital home  for  almost  60  years,  and  duriniz 
lliat  time  served  as  recordina  secretary 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  League  of 
Women  Voters,  as  cliairman  of  the  Co- 
lonial Dames'  education  committee,  and 
as  a  i.i-esider.t  of  the  .Ai mislead  Cliajiter 
of  the  United  Dauuhlcrs  of  the  Con- 
lederacy. 

She  was  a  member  r,!  the  Central  Pres- 
byteri.m  Church  and  belonged  to  many 
local  organizations  includiiig  the  Army- 
Navy  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  ihe 
American  Revolution,  the  Chevy  Chase 
Country  Club,  the  Association  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virc^inia  Antiquities,  the 
First  Families  of  Virginia,  the  Marine 
Officer's  Wives  Club,  and  the  Texas  State 
.Society. 

Mrs.  Harllee  and  her  family  liave  been 
veiT  dear  to  me.  Mrs,  Harllee  was  a  treat 
lady  of  the  .southern  tradition.  She  loved 
life  and  beauty;  and  she  inspired  a  love 
of  history  and  tradition  in  thn,'.e  around 
her. 

To  this  fine  lady  I  wish  to  pay  tribute. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ac- 
count of  lier  i-a.ssing  from  the  following 
newspapers  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks;  The  Wa.-hina;ton  Post,  Jan- 
uarv  22,  1968;   the  V/ashincton  Evening 
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Star,  January  22.  1968  the  San  Antonio 
Express.  January  22.  1968,  and  the  Aus- 
t.n  .Anierican.  January  23.  19u8 

There  bcinu  no  objection,  the  articles 
v«.e;e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  fhe  Washington     DC  '   Pjst    Jan    22. 
19681 

Ella  Harllee.  Mother  cpf  FMA  Chairman 

Ella  H.irllee,  mother  of  retired  Adm  John 
H  irllee.  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Aclministratioa,  died  Fr'.d.iy  nii;ht  aft-er  a 
heart  iit.t~irk  she  suffered  while  •.  isltlng  at  the 
home  of  friends  in  Phil.idelphla  She  was  in 
her  808 

.\  resident  of  Washington  for  55  years. 
Mrs  Harllee  was  a  memoer  of  a  number  of 
CIVIC  and  hi-torlcal  organizations  She  was 
former  recording  secret  iry  of  the  DC  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  had  served  .is  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Colonial 
Dl  mes 

She  w:'S  also  a  former  president  of  the 
Arm:stead  ch.ipter  of  the  United  Dau»?hters 
of  the  Confederacy  and  a  member  of  the 
.■\rmv-Navy  chapter  of  t!ie  Daughters  of  the 
.\nienc&ri  RevoUituin 

A  natTve  of  Salado.  Tex  .  Mrs  Harllee  re- 
ceived her  bachelor's  degree  in  music  from 
Salem  College  Wlnston-Salem  NC  and 
studied  Journalism  for  a  year  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  City  Before  her  mar- 
riage. Mrs  H.irilee  worked  as  a  correspondent 
m   Austin    for  several   Texas   newspapers 

A  .-oprano  by  training,  she  also  gave  a 
number  of  vocal  concert* 

She  was  the  widow  of  Marine  Corps  Brig 
Gen   William  Currv  Harllee.  who  died  in  1944 

Besides  her  s<jn.  she  '.s  survived  by  a 
d,ui»{hter  Ella  H.irllee.  of  W.ishinKton  and  a 
sister  Mrs  Imogene  Harrison  of  Houston. 
Tex 

|Fr<im  the  Washington   iDC  i   Evening  St.ir 
Jan.  22.  19681 

.Mr3    VV[i:.:>.m  C    Harllee.  Mother  or 
MARrriME  Chief 

Mrs  William  Curry  Harl'.ee.  widow  of 
Marine  Corps  Brig  Gen  William  Curry 
K.irllee.  anc  tn'ither  of  the  chalrm..n  of  the 
Federal  Ma.nllme  Commission,  died  Friday 
m  Phil  idelp.iia  after  .i  brief  illness 

S'-ie  h:'d  lived  at  1753  L.imont  St.  NW  for 
the  p  .St  56  ve.irs. 

Born  in  Salado.  Texas,  Mrs  Harllee  spent 
her  pre-marna^e  years  in  Austin,  working 
a  a  concert  singer,  and  as  a  correspondent 
for  sever.il  newspapers  She  graduated  from 
Silem  College  in  Wtnston-Salem.  N C.  with 
a  bachelors  de^^ree  In  music  in  1903.  She  also 
aite.ided  Columbia  University's  graduate 
Journalism  ^cnool 

In  1909.  the  former  Ell.-.  Florence  Fulmore 
w.is  m.irr.ed  in  .Austin.  Texas,  and  moved  to 
the  W.ishington  area.  Although  she  and  her 
husbiiid  traveleil  all  over  the  wor'd  on  mili- 
tary assignments  they  were  able  to  use  their 
home  in  Wiishiniron  as  "home  base  " 

Mrs  H:irllee  was  i.  former  recording  secre- 
tary for  the  DC  League  of  Women  Voters, 
former  c.  .;rnian  of  the  Colon. al  Dames'  edu- 
cation committee,  and  former  president  of 
the  Armlstead  chapter  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  t;.e  Confederacy 

Oth<^r  organizations  that  she  belonged  to 
were  the  Daughters  of  the  .American  Revo- 
lu'ion  s  Armv-Navy  chap'er.  the  Chevy  Chase 
Country  Club,  the  Association  for  the  Pres- 
ervat.on  of  Virginia  Antiquities,  the  First 
Families  of  Virginia,  the  Marine  Officers' 
Wives  Club  and  the  Texas  State  Society  She 
w 'S  a  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church   here 

Mrs  Harllee  leaves  her  d.iughier.  Mi^s  Ella 
F  H  ir'.lee.  of  the  home  address  one  son.  re- 
tired R?,(r  Adm  John  Harllee.  chairman  of 
'.le  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  of  2950 
Legation  St  NW.  a  sister  Mrs  Imogene  F 
Harrison,  of  Houston.  Texas,  and  one  grand- 
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son    John  Hrllee  Jr.  of  5307  Moultrie  Road 
Springfield.  Va 

FRenda  m  \y  call  from  7  to  9  pm  today 
and  from  2  r  ■>  4  p  m  and  7  to  9  p  m  tomor- 
row at  the  S  H  Huies  Funer.il  Home.  2901 
14th  St    NW 

Servicesi  will  be  at  11  am  Wefiiie»d  «y  at 
the  Ft  Mver  Clii>p.'l.  wlili  burial  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  iTex  i  Express. 
Jan  22   ll)68| 

AnvURALS    Mi'THFR    DIES 

Washington  — Mrs  William  Curry  Harllee. 
mothpr  iif  .\c\m  John  H.irllee,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  died  of 
a  heart  .tttack  Friday  while  visiting  at  the 
home  of  friends  in  Philadelphia  She  w.as  in 
her  80s 

A  native  of  .Salado.  Texas,  she  was  ,<  n.  n- 
cert  singer  and  Jtiurnalist  m  that  state  prior 
to  her  marriage  to  the  late  Brig.  Gen  Harllee 
of  the  Marine  Corps 

In  addition  to  hor  son  she  is  survived  by 
a  daughter  Mi.ss  Ella  Fulmtre  H.irllee  of 
Washington  .ind  .i  sister  Mrs  Imogene  Ful- 
mcre  Harrison  of  Houston.  Texas 

Funeral  services  will  be  in  the  Ft  Meyer 
Chapel  at  11  o'clock  Ttiesd.iv  mrrnliig  with 
burial  in  Arlington  National  Cemeterv 

I  Prom  the  Austin  (Tex  i  .■American, 

■tan  2.1,  1 968 1 

Ella  P    Harllee  Dies,   Rites  Set  Wednesday 

Washington  —Mrs  Ella  Fulmore  Harllee, 
descended  from  prominent  Texas  pioneer 
families  and  the  widow  of  a  commandant 
of  the  U  S  Marine  Ci  rps,  died  ut  a  heart 
attack  in  Philadelpliiu  Friday  night  and  will 
be  burled  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
here  Wednesday 

Mrs  Harllee  Is  the  mother  of  Retired  Rear 
.■\dmtral  Jcjhii  Harllee,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  She  has  lived  in 
W.ishlngton  since  the  Ui44  death  ol  her 
husband.  Brig  Gen  William  Curry  Harllee, 
top  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  before  World 
War  II 

Born  m  the  iilitorlc  Robertson  Mansion  in 
Salado.  Mrs.  Harllee  is  the  granddaughter  of 
MaJ  Sterling  C  Robertson,  early  day  Texas 
impresario  Her  father  was  Judge  Zachary  T 
Fulmore.  Texas  educator  and  jurist  for  whom 
Fulmore  School  in  Austin  was  nained. 

Sen  Ralph  Yarborough  and  Rep  Jake 
Pickle  of  .Austin  will  be  among  the  honorary 
pallbearers,  as  will  former  Marine  Corps 
Commandant  Gen   Wallace  .M  Greene. 

Mrs  Harllee  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Salem  College.  Wlnston-Salem. 
N  C  .  and  studied  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University.  New  York  In  Texas,  she  was  a 
concert  singer  and  writer 

In  Washington,  Mrs  Harllee  was  a  leader 
in  a  number  of  civic,  historical  and  patriotic 
organizations  She  held  office  in  many  or- 
ganizations, including  the  celebrated  First 
Families  of  Virginia 

Besides  her  son.  she  is  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter. Mis.s  Ella  Fulmore  Harllee.  a  daughter- 
in-law;  a  grandson.  John  Harllee  Jr  and 
a  sister.  Mrs  Imogene  Fulmore  Harrison  of 
Houston 
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The  "Pueblo"  Crisis 

HON.  STROM  THURIVIOND 

■    ^    I'  •  H    c\R    ;  :n  \ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wi-dnrsdav.  Frbruary   14.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  the 
seizing  of  the  U  S.S.  Puehlu  by  the  North 
Koreans  ha.^  pr.j\oked  inucli  puulic  di.s- 
cussioii.  inciudmn  the  a.skinK  ol  .st'arcn- 
ing  questions  about  the  foreign  pohcy  of 


the  United  State.s  The  February  t;  1968. 
edition  of  the  State  newspaper,  Columbia, 
S.C  .  di.snisse'l  the  Piifhlo  .seizure  in  Ijoth 
an  editorial  and  a  column  by  Paul  Scott. 

In  the  editorial,  entitled  Tiie  Hi'i  i^.i- 
tato."  the  liifThly  relevant  point  is  made 
that  the  solution  to  thi.i  mcider.t  mu'-t 
concern  it'^'^lf  with  inor..-  than  repos- 
session of  the  ship  and  ts  crew,  as  im- 
portant as  the.se  ob.ectives  arc  A  furtlur 
concern  must  be  the  reestabUsliinent  of 
our  military  po.sition  in  the  world.  If  this 
IS  not  done,  moi'e  incidents  of  tliis  type, 
with  gra\er  consequences,  will  surely 
follow 

In  the  column  entitUd  Pnrbln:  One 
of  Many  1968  Crises' ■'  Paul  Scott  d's- 
cu.s.ses  the  poss-bility  t'iir.t  llie  P'lrhln 
seizure  is  the  rtrst  of  a  ser-es  of  cri.se.s 
suppoited  by  the  Conununi.sts  to  harass 
a"d  en'.barra.ss  the  United  State-  in  iyf)8 
Others  vould  include  intensive  escalation 
of  racial  riotiim  and  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions The  purpose  of  this  campaiKii 
would  be  to  liivohe  the  admini.stvianii 
and  the  mil'tary  in  nuiiurons  diversion- 
aiT  actions  m  an  eifoit  t,)  i-.amper  o'.n 
Vietnam  'wvar  effort. 

Both  of  the.se  di.scus.sions  ;x^.se  seriou.s 
qaestinns  about  our  dcfi  rise  ;nid  loreiTii 
policies 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanim'^us  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  art  c'e  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  beintr  no  obicction.  the  editorial 
and  article  wrrc  ordered  to  be  pnnicci 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Hot  Potato 

Well.  The  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  has  postixined  deb.ite  on  the  Pueblo 
crisis  indefinitely.  That's  'he  "last,  best  hopr 
of  mankind"  for  you     Always  on  the  Job. 

Soviet  \mb.is?ador  Platon  D  Morozov,  at 
one  point  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  take 
an  interest  in  what  US  .unbassador  .\rthur 
Goldberg  was  saying.  Indeed,  he  wrote  in 
his  face  an  expression  of  complete  and  utter 
Ijoredom — as  though  to  sav.  "You'U  get  your 
Ahip  back  when  were  ready  to  sjive  It  back. 
.md  not  before  " 

The  Associated  Press  reported  l.Tst  week 
that,  privately  the  Russians  .iccept  Amer- 
ic.xs  explanation  th.it  the  Pueblo  w.\s  in  inter- 
national wale.s  when  the  North  Koreai;.= 
seized  it.  But  they're  embarr.-.ssed  Pyong- 
yang. It  seems,  didn't  leU  M:):c  jw  it  was  goiiiu 
to  board  the  Pueblo. 

Nevertheless,  is  usual  In  .i  crisis.  Com- 
munists everywhere  must  publicly  stick  to- 
gether   Thus,  the  deadlc>ck 

Mei^nwhile.  what  has  happened  to  .Amer- 
icas credibility  .md  presime  ,ii  a  work. 
;x>wer'' 

"The  Communist  '.voricJ  has  been  Jointly 
testing  the  proposition  that  the  Uiut-ed  .States 
iS  over-extended,  over-committed,  and  under- 
pepired  to  act."  said  Richard  Nixon  lasi 
vi'eek  The  Pueblo  seizure  has  undermined 
our  credibility.  Wlwt  we  have  \.:i  insure  is  that 
It  has  not  been  irrevocably  undermined  . 
The  long-nuige  need  is  to  re-e.ctabllsh  the 
credibility  of  .American  policy  by  reestiblish- 
ing  the  credibility  of  .American  pjwer.  " 

Willie  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  realities 
of  mllitiiiy  strength  in  the  world  today 
caution  prudence  on  .ill  sides,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  m.untenance  ol  Ireedom  and  jDeace 
absolutely  depends  upon  superior  US  mili- 
tary power. 

Everyone  within  arm's  length  >it  a  news- 
paper or  TV'  .set  knows  that  spies  are  i  iac 
of  life  in  1968  The  Communists  spy  up<in  u^. 
and  we  spy  upon  them,  and  both  sides  know 
most  of  the  time  about  each  other's  spies. 

Su.    there    w;ts    no    need    for    the    Pueb;'> 
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.seizure-  Even  if  a  So.  let  :  py  ship  were  (acci- 
dentally) to  venture  v,ithln  the  three-mile 
iinilt  near  an  .American  shore,  it  would  be 
.,omp  time  before  we'd  risk  the  hoopla  that 
would  ensue  if  we  seized  it 

Two  weeks  .igo.  President  Johns. )n  .said 
that  the  seizure  of  .ni  American  ship  and  its 
crew  In  interniitional  WiUers  "cannot  be  ac- 
cepted." Ho  i:.iid  this  Is  .-  cl'\i(!-ievel  tone  ol 
voice.  liXikinp  point  bl;i'.k  iiiio  the  eye  of  ;i 
TV  camera.  Millions  ol  .Americans  s.aw  and 
lieard  him  say  it 

n  It  turns  out  now  tliat  the  US.  is  indeed 
prcp.ired  to  accept  the  Pueblo  seizure,  who 
tlien  will  again  believe  toe  President  of  the 
United  isiiites — or  respect  .America'.' 

PrtKLo"    Oni.  ot   M*i.v  H ';a  Crisks?— Reu.s 

CoORi.I.V^TE    .ST,\TKCV    oF    '.l  AR  ".SSMENT 

(By  Paul  Scott  i 
WAsHiNcxr.N.  Prestdrnt  Jiihn.^tn  is  bcine 
larmd  'hot  the  scl.  nre  of  the  USS  Pueblo 
1^  onrv  the  first  of  a  seri.^s  (.f  conven^inp  crises 
'h^U.S  will  fr.c;  before  the  ciniim;  prcsiden- 
lialelecticn 

The  President's  intrlUgr;  >'e  udviscrs  be- 
lieve the  Kremlin  is  r«tting  the  siaeo  K.r  ii 
^  Tii-s  of  clo.si^li^  conuectrc!  crises  in  Korea. 
•\".Lf..iiM.  C'vi'o?.  '.he  D.miinic  'ii  icpu'.-iic. 
nd  acrlm  .hat  wlU  iiivil'.e  US.  ii  rcos  wiih 
ihts"  i.f  oth'T  Communirt  r.-iti.-ns.  \)\\l  not 
the  S- 'lets  dlr?ctl\. 

At  rll  cf  thei;e  East-\Ve:5t  conirontation 
noint.s.  the  Russians  i.re  .'•upplying  vast  new 
iinct'.rt!;  of  arms.  increi>sing  iheir  militory 
■  dvis'rs  and  technlcian.s.  and  enrourngiiu'- 
Icc^l  Comr,.unisl  Ic^dtr.s  to  ^tii-  np  new 
roui'le  for  iht  U  S. 

An  irtcrch.T  F?  of  inforinatioiT  between  the 
Central  Intrniciicp  Agency  :i:ir*  the  Federal 
ui.r-au  of  Inveiti^'atit.n  rcvei-Ks  ihr.t  the  new 
•  rises  will  be  linked  rlcsclv  to  the  <nitbreak 
-  f  new-  racial  rioting  and  increased  anti-war 
ucmon.':.tr.".tl"ns  in  the  U.S. 

For    ex.-impi".     North     Vietnam's     big    of- 


lensive  af^ninst  the  ^'.^V  >!:irines  near  ihe 
liei-iihtarl:  ed  .  <.ne  is  bein^  limed  to  coin- 
ci-ie  \vi;h  the  February  fi  d  invasion  of  Wii.sh- 
inf,tun  ijy  ;!.aCl)  to  5  (  oO  iinti-war  protesters, 
miii-l  of  \vh.  ni  will  be  clert-vinen 

'j'he  other  eomin.i?  erl.'-es.  i..i'iUitin".  tlio.-^c 
;.r. -.■.lilt;  m  tlie  D.'inini.-an  RepabUc  and  Ber- 
lin, .ire  OX]  ecied  to  exploiie  dnrine:  ihe  spring 
i'lid  summer  \.hen  Or  Martin  l.uthrr  Kinp 
is  "liL-ruptl'i,'"  W.'isl-.iiigli  11  v.iih  his  ■  mas- 
.sive  disc  be.il.  u'  e"  pr.;i-r;im. 

Tor  .several  wecVs.  :u  L'.iverninent  security 
ii'cncy  lias  l)een  moniti  niiT  short-wuve  radio 
exchanees  Ijetween  ;i  pr>j-Ciisi  ro  black  mili- 
tiii'  le;i(U'r  ..n(\  stntt,- ns  in  H.'.vana  unci  M.'s- 

The  M.i-;^  liiilUiiiii.  Ill  \v  <  r'ai.ii'inp  Ne(.'rr.es 
in  VVi.sliiiifvti  II  li  r  liin^'s  invatioii.  rej).  rt.-d 
tlpt  '.V.isliin 't'li,  <"!iicn70.  Philadelphia  .itifi 
li.^rr.iit  are  to  b"  t),i'ir  m.iiii   tiirr.'.s  (ii.rint^ 

riii-  iiif.  r.iia'i.in  !:e;irs  out  FBI  rep.  rts  that 
i>-  nv  ol  i:ie  mih'ittits  involved  in  riots  in 
i.L'.ifr  ■itles  in  '^M\c^  and  I!i67.  ire  bpcinniiu; 
1.: !  -'.ill.  r  in  ihes..  i..ur  cities. 

>'.■♦  iiiimf  i.ite  danger  area  c-utslcle  of 
\"i,.;ii'i!  ;iii,-:  Keren  new  appears  to  !)•?  the 
P,.ir.ii.ii  111  U!.;Mihiic.  where  H.-- ana-irnined 
itrr.rists  are  bepinninp  to  return  in  larre 
liu  miners. 

.Alexander  A.  .Soldatnv.  ihe  new  .Soviet  iim- 
b;sf..cJor  lo  (.'Lina.  '-;  .s  been  civen  tlie  as.si:;n- 
ment  of  directing  the  overthrew  of  the  pro- 
U.  H.  government  in  ih,it  nearby  C.iribbean 
trouble  spot. 

.Since  the  seizure  of  the  U.^S  Pueblo,  the 
U.  S.  has  intercepted  a  ine.=sage  Castro  sent 
KiiM  1I-- ..i!::!,  i^e  "- ov.i  r-i  rai '.eei  preuiier  ot 
North  Korea,  pledging  to  open  a  "third 
front"  against  the  U.  S.  "at  the  appropriate 
time." 

Significantly,  Castro  in  lii.s  ines.sage  praised 
Premier  Kim  "for  diverting  .American  men 
iind  ships  Irom  the  Vietnam  war"  and  "help- 
ing to  increase  the  peace-war  contradictions 
inside  the  U,  S." 


Premier  Kim.  wlio  reached  tlie  rank  of 
.f.eneral  m  the  Soviet  .Army  before  going  to 
North  Korea,  wrote  in  a  publication  that  fol- 
lowed the  Trl-Continental  conlerence  of 
Communist  nations  m  Havana  early  in  1967 
■  wars  of  natioiiiil  liberation  should  be  .started 
i-.round  tlie  globe."  He  stressed  tli;U  "nations 
like  North  Korea  .ind  Cuba  should  take  the 
lead  in  iielping  .Nortli  \'ieinam  In-  i.iiinchlng 
diversionary  military  actions." 

.Arri'.al  of  late  model  jet  iiircr.ilt  irom  Hus- 
■Aa  during  the  pa.st  nine  months  lias  b.xisted 
Cuba's  air  lorce  to  1^50  planes  and  makes  it 
clearly  the  dominant  force  in  the  Caribbean 
In  the  past  year  several  crack  regiments 
of  Castro's  9d,000-man  army  have  been 
eo.uipped  with  new  Soviet  arms  ;ind  shilted 
into  ne.irly  prepared  defense  po.sitions  near 
the  U    S    Naval  base  at  Guatainmo  Bay. 

In  East  Germany  tlie  Rossiatis  several 
months  ago  began  stockpiling  120-da\s'  sup- 
ply ol  food  and  military  equipment,  includ- 
ing all  'vpes  of  sp.ire  parts  .md  ainmunl- 
ti'-n.  with  the  East  Berlin  armored  divisions 
that  now  encircle  West  Berlin 

Since  the  Kremlin's  policy  lias  been  to 
limit  these  forces  to  a  week's  :upply.  this 
change  is  considered  to  have  major  military 
sigiiificance. 

One  military  intelligence  group,  which 
I  orrcctly  forecast  last  July  that  the  next 
major  crisis  would  come  in  Korea  this  win- 
ter, warned  that  the  supply  build-up  is  pre- 
p.irntioii  lor  a  possible  blockade  of  West 
Berlin   later  this  year 

Their  report  points  out  tliat  Soviet  party 
boss  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Secretary  Mikhail 
.A.  Stislov  held  a  highly  umisuiU  meeting  In 
.lanuary  with  all  tiie  top  East  Germ.in  mili- 
tary ,.iid  civilian  officials  in  East  Berlin. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  this  group  of  in- 
telligence  experts  that  the  seizure  of  the  USS 
P'.ieblo  is  part  of  a  synchronized  general 
Communist  operation  for  taking  pressure  olT 
ol  N'.rtli  Vietnam  by  involving  U.S.  lorces  m 
liumero'iis  diversionary  actions. 
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The   Hou.'e   met   at    12   o'clock   noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D  D  .  offered  the  follownio,  iirayer: 

Thcv  that  .^cck  the  Lord  shall  not  want 
any  good  tliinq. — Psalm  34:  10. 

O  Thou  in  whose  presence  our  heads 
Dov.'  and  our  hearts  arc  open,  we  thank 
Thee  for  our  countiy — for  her  glorious 
past,  her  t^lcwini?  iircsent,  and  her  grow- 
ing future.  Help  us  to  see  that  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation  does  not  depend  on 
'.vealth  or  fame  or  success  but  upon  char- 
.icter  rooted  :n  honesty,  faith,  and  good 
will  between  men  and  nations. 

In  this  sacred  moment  we  remember 
at'ain  our  beloved  Emancipator,  May  his 
'.vords  ling  out  anew  in  our  day — "with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in:  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds:  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
■;V!dow  and  his  children — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  FebruaiT  12,  1968.  was  read  and 
iipproved. 


MORE     ABOUT     THE     FOUNDATION 
FACTORY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  l^ear- 
ings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions of  the  House  Small  Busine.ss  Com- 
mittee, which  v.-ere  held  last  October  and 
November,  proved  conclusively  that  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  mass  produce 
tax-exempt  foundations.  Here  is  an  in- 
teresting article  from  the  Lansing.  Mich.. 
State  Journal  of  January  24,  1968.  v.n.ch 
descnbes  how  it  is  done: 
How  To  OrgxnI'E  YofR  Ov.:.-  Fo-.xd.- rti  N 
(By  Lawrence  R.  Gustini 

Flint. — How  would  you  like  to  jom  the 
company  of  the  Fords.  Rockelellers.  Guggen- 
heims  and  Motts  and  form  your  ov.-n  non- 
profit foundation? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  niillici'.aire  to  do  it, 
and  the  tax  exem.ptions  can  be  attractr. e.  to 
sav  the  least. 

Take  the  R.  O.  Hayes  Foundation  in  near- 
by Grand  Blanc  Township,  for  example.  The 
Hayes  Foundation  is  not  the  lar::est  founda- 
tion in  the  country,  nor  is  it  the  smallest. 
according  to  Robert  O.  Hayes,  president  and 
executive  director. 


Until  recently,  liowever,  it  was  rather  wide- 
ly unknov.-n.  What  made  it  pop  into  promi- 
i^enre  was  an  article  in  a  national  i.-iagazine 
..bout  ,'mall  foundations  similar  in  tax 
.status,  if  not  in  size,  to  the  Rockefeller,  Ford 
and  "\Iott  foundations, 

Tlie  R,  O.  Haye.s  Foundation  is  one  ol  hnn- 
drecis  in  the  .-ountry  Inrmec^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Americans  Btukling  Con.stltutlonally. 
an  lUinois-based  outht  of  which  Hayes'  fa- 
ther, Robert  D  Haves,  is  managing  trustee, 
Tlie  story  uses  the  R.  O.  Haves  Foundation 
as  .-in  example  of  small  found.uions  fcrmed 
bv  -ABC.  It  notes  that  the  founri.'ition  ni.ide 
recent  grants  of  S^2  each  to  t!  e  Ei.strr  Seal 
campaign,  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
The  Muscular  Dystrophy  .Association 

■Tliat's  rieht,  we  did  L-ive  these  grants." 
says  R.  O.  Hayes.  'When  somebody  comes 
iiround  to  the  door  for  a  rionation.  most  peo- 
ple will  give  a  btick.  With  the  foundation  ap- 
proach, we  can  do  a  little  better," 

.ABC  was  founded  to  bring  the  founda- 
•ion  concept .  used  by  the  Kennedys  and 
Johnsons  and  other  wealthy  families,  to  the 
"..veraiie  well-off  citizen  "  It  recommends 
!h:.t  a  man  form  :i  foundation  with  a  'tited 
ourpose  which  relates  to  .some  degree  with 
iiis  work  The  man  may  then  ir^ake  himself 
.•.;id  his  family  principal  directors,  a-ssign  his 
■sse-s  to  the  foundation  and  try  to  arrange 
f.'i-r  his  client  fees  or  salary  to  be  paid  to  the 
loundation  instead  of  to  him  personally. 

Tlien  lie  may  arrange  tor  the  foundation 
lie  controls  to  hire  him  to  do  his  regular  work 
Tor  the  benefit  of  the  foundation,  and  ;o  pay 
him  a  relatively  small  salary,  on  which  he 
pays  income  tax, 

Tliere  are  many  advantages.  The  founda- 
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•ii.n  may  give  him  the  use  of  his  car,  travel 
.•xiienses    ind    i   liirce   life   insuronce   policy 

The  W.ill  Street  Journal  reported  the  case 
of  a  doctor  who  benefitted  from  ABC  mem- 
bership He  formed  a  foundation  which  col- 
lected ins  fees  and  In  turn  provided  lilm 
with  a  house,  car.  retirement  plan  and  insur- 
ance. The  doctor's  four  children  are  attend- 
ing college  on  educational  grants  from  the 
foundation 

If  a  mans  heirs  ^ire  Involved  in  the  foun- 
dation, he  can  also  protect  h'.s  estate  from 
inheritance  taxes  following  his  death.  Hayes 
says  It  IS  not  difficult  for  any  middle-income 
person   t-o  set   up  a  loundatlon. 

He  must  determine,  ftrsl  of  all.  in  his 
own  mind  something  he  would  like  to  do  for 
the  t>enertt  of  mankind.'  he  says  "This  can 
louch  anything  In  the  world,  but  It  is  best 
If  the  purpose  has  some  relation  to  the  kind 
of  work  he  does." 

It  IS  .-No  a  irnoU  idea  if  the  purpose  is 
stated  m  general  terms  in  the  application  to 
the  Michigan  Corporation  and  Securities 
Commission. 

The  official  purpo.se  of  the  H.iyes  Founda- 
tion IS  •  -o  receive  and  disburse  fuiid.s  U^: 
the  purpus*.  ^.f  research  and  development  m 
lis  l>ro.idssi  sense,  in  management,  human 
relations  .iiid  industrial  operations  through- 
out the  country  for  educational  .u.d  public 
welfare  purposes  " 

It  w.is  chartered  by  the  state  .Aug.  «.  1966 
retiuiring  a  -.liO  nling  fee  and  a  three-dav  wait 
rnrounh   the  malls. 

What  dees  the  Hayes  Foundation  do? 
The  foundation  provides  services  which 
might  be  iu-ipful  to  other  people"  said  Have? 
Pressed  'o  be  more  specitic.  he  ^aid  the  foun- 
dation provides  inlnrmallon  lor  people  who 
are  interested  in  improving  their  situations 
for  their  f:unlly.  their  country  and  them- 
selves ' 

•  We  amilyze  their  personal  financial  sjtua- 
uon  to  determine  how  they  c.\n  i>est  reorga- 
nize their  personal  affairs  to  gain  the  greatest 
go-Kl  :'ur  their  family  and  country,'   he  added 

p.ir  the  services  provided,  the  person  helped 
pays  .1  fee  to  the  Hayes  Foundation,  which 
p  ivs  the  salary  of  Hayes. 

Hives  would  not  say  how  many  similar 
foundations  have  been  set  up  in  the  Flint 
trea  except  fiat  there  are  a  nimtiber  "f 
them  ■  He  ;T<feo  prefers  not  to  divulge  hiiancial 
data  .n\  the  foundation,  or  its  members,  oth- 
er than  !t)  say  he  .ind  hu  wife  are  principal 
.•facers  and  that  two  Lawyers  are  ln\olved. 

He  does,  however,  'ay  that  the  Hayes  Foun- 
dation grt\e  Its  biggest  grant.  $750,  to  the 
Philipoa  Schuyler  Memorial  Fund,  of  New 
Y.>rk  This  foundation,  he  s^ud  plans  to  help 
f:irmers  m  Vietn.un  use  motlern  farming  tech- 
lUfiUes  The  Schuyler  Foundation,  on  wh-jse 
hoards  :s  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  is  an  ABC 
:ni[-.r."-'er 

R  O  Hayes,  .i  tEi52  graduate  of  the  Utuver- 
sity  of  Illlnou.  wi.rked  fnr  Sun  OH  Co  in  De- 
trt-'.t  and  Flint  in  ialcs  and  management  be- 
tore  Jjinir.g  AC  Spark  Plug  Divisijn  in  1956 
He  w.^s  a  supervisor  v'f  sales  traniing.  mnn- 
igement  training  instructor,  quality  control 
field  man  and  a  "upervtsor  before  leaving  AC 
l.^st  March  to  devjt«  full  urae  to  his  foun- 
dation 

Char.'cteruiiig  himself  as  a  conservative 
Republican  Hayes  said  he  is  opposed  to  th« 
incumr-tax  structure  m  this  country  .uid  that 
the  ABC  foundation  concept  allows  many 
persons  tj  take  .idvitnUge  f  tax  exomptlniis 
formerly  reserved  only  far  the  very  wealthy. 

He  scoffs  at  tuggesiioiis  that  t^x  exemp- 
tions for  many  pe-sons.  p.-»rt:cularly  the  *elf- 
employed.  would  pi. ice  more  ■.)f  a  tax  burden 
in  the  salaried  employee  nid  wage  earner 

He  also  said  he  thinks  U  S  Rep  Wright 
Pat  .!jn  D-Tex.i8.  is  being  facetluUj  when 
Patman  claims  that  "If  this  sort  of  thing  is 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  there  would 
be  u:.b<xly  left  to  pay  t.ixes." 

Paiman',<i  house  subcommittee  on  founda- 
tions ha.s  been  investigating  the  whole  field 


for  more  than  nve  years,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  i.s  becoming  more  and  more 
interested. 


BANK  CRKDIT  CARD  OPERATORS 
INVADE  OUR  CITIZENS  RIGHT  OF 
PRIVACY -CREDIT  SMEARS  NOT 
UNCOMMON— HEARINGS  TO  RE- 
SUME 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spe-aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
inark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  -.vas  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN  Mi  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember 8  and  9.  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  held  '2  days"  hearings 
on  my  bill.  H  R  12646,  to  prohibit  banks 
from  sending  out  unsolicited  credit 
cards  Tiiis  terrible  practice  lias  become 
a  real  racket,  and  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  your  Bankins  Committee  plans  to 
re.sume  liearings  on  this  bill— i)iobably  in 
an  expanded  form — us  .>oon  aj>  our  legis- 
lative schedule  sub.sidco  a  bit. 

Solicited  or  imsolicited,  bank  credit 
cards,  as  well  as  all  other  extensions  of 
credit,  .should  not  be  vehicles  whereby 
o'.ir  citizens  right  of  privacy  is  stripped 
from  them  by  the  organized,  automated 
buying  and  selling  of  credit  reports.  I 
plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  control 
this  evil  right  away  It  is  indeed  a  Federal 
problem  in  that  federally  in.surcd  finan- 
cial institutions  working  hand  m  hand 
with  iiaticnwide  credit  bureaus  are  in- 
volved. In  fact,  it  is  the  unauthorized  sale 
and  use  of  confidential,  personal  infor- 
mation that  makes  usury  .so  profitable  in 
mis  coimtry 

In     this     connection.     Mr.     Speaker. 
Members  of  the  House  .-should  be  aware 
of  some  of  the  concrete  cases  of  t;buse 
i,:rowing  out  of  the  credit  card  racket. 
ilow  easily  one  may  become  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  a  credit    "smear  "  should 
be  of  particular  concern  to  all  of  us.  I 
inierl   at   this  point  in   the   Record  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Ft  bruary  5  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal; 
.r'liviNC  I  OR  Pay  —  How  Credit  Bureaus  Col- 
itcr   \NB  Use  D\x^  on  Millions  of  Per- 
aoNs--Cnirics  Hrr  ;^'JL•^CEs  <no  Wide  Dis- 
SE.vlN.\rto.N    or    M.^rtRIAL■.    Sex.    Dri.vkino 
-ahe  CiitcKCD— BfT  Firms  Need  Informa- 
rtr.s 

I  By  Stanford  N  Sesseri 
.\TUANTA — Some    people    look    upon    it    its 
■  Big   Brother  Inc  "  Others  defend   it  .is  an 
essential  tool  for  '.he  conduct  nt  business. 

The  organization  at  i«ue  Is  Retail  Credit 
Co.  iwi  Atlants-based  company  with  1.800 
otnces  across  North  America  You  may  not 
have  heard  of  ReiotU  Credit,  but  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  it  has  heard  of  ;.  ou;  each 
year  it  investigates  millions  of  Americans 
who  apply  for  insurance  or  employment- 
It  has  records  on  more  than  4.5  million 
indutduals,  with  information  ranging  from 
the  size  ol  their  families  to  the  amount  of 
Uouur  they  consume.  A  ttle  might  touch  on 
any  number  of  ..llegatuns.  including  re- 
ports of  extramnrltal  affairs  and  homosex- 
ual.tv  A  totil  of  40.000  customers  get  5 
bilUon  reports  from  the  hrm  each  year 

The  business  of  credit.  Insurance  and  per- 
sonnel investigations  is  burgeoning,  and  Re- 
tail Credit  Co.  though  by  far  the  largest 
Individual  hrm  in  the  field,  is  only  part  of 
the    IndUiiry     There    is    also,    for    example. 


Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  .'\merlca  Ini'  . 
an  afHliatlon  of  '2,200  local  credit  bure;iii> 
by  which  each  bureau  has  access  to  hies  .jii 
110  million  persons 

.\SSAULT  ON  PRIVACY? 

Organii'atlons  such  as  Retail  Credit  .uid 
.Associated  Credit  Bureaus  (ACB)  are  pursu- 
ing their  business  relatively  unhampered  liv 
state  or  F\;deral  regulations  ut  the  same  time 
11  debate  rages  in  Washington  about  a  wro- 
posed  National  Data  Bank.  It  would  use  a 
centralized  computer  system  to  collect  in- 
furm.xtlon  on  individuals  scattered  through 
many  Go-.ernment  tiles.  Congressional  in- 
vestigators wonder  If  private  industry  isn't 
quietly  accomplishing  much  the  same 
thing— a  centralization  of  personal  and  [lo- 
tentlally  harmful  information. 

The  staffs  of  the  House  Committee  mi 
Government  Operations  and  the  Senate  an- 
titrust and  monop.o'.y  subcommittee  are  tak- 
ing a  searching  look  at  the  operations 
credit  bureaus  .md  insurance  inve-tit;at>ir~ 
and  many  industry  executives  seem  resigned 
to  the  prospect  of  eventual  hearings.  "I  ex- 
pect v.e'll  have  our  day  in  court  like  ever\ - 
one  else,"  says  Frederick  E.  King,  president 
of  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  Inc  .  a  Morri.s- 
town,  N  J.  credit  firm 

Tlie  many  critics  of  credit  Investigator^ 
acknowledge  the  need  fur  such  urganU'a- 
tioiia  In  tixlay's  society.  The  increasing  uso 
iif  credit  cards  has  made  the  business  of 
credit-checking  more  essential  than  ever 
The  1  riUcs'  complaints  center  on  the  way 
Information— or.  occasionally,  misinforma- 
tion— is  used. 

Consider  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
"i'ork  Inc  .  the  largest  local  bureau  in  the  na- 
tion. Tills  cooperatively  owned  organization, 
which  docs  credit  checks  lor  dcpartniL-nt 
stores,  auto-rental  nrms.  oil  companies  .lUd 
other  lar£;e  credit  grantors,  nas  records  on  H  .'> 
million  persons.  Its  filing  cabinets  occtipy  an 
entire  iloor  of  an  ofJlce  building. 

IN     THE     FILLS 

.■\  typical  file  contains  a  person's  address, 
family  suuus,  place  of  employment,  approxi- 
mate salary  and  credit  history — where  the 
person  li.as  charge  .iccount,s  and  what  his 
payment  record  has  been.  Often  there  is  .i 
more  controversial  item:  Most  banks  will 
divulge  to  credit  bureaus  the  approximate 
size  of  a  customer's  checking  account  and.  in 
rare  ii'.stances.  the  size  of  his  savings  ac- 
count 

Each  year  about  780.000  so-called  "deroga- 
tory Items  "  po  into  this  vast  compttulium  of 
information  on  New  Ycrkers.  Seme  ite.ms  in- 
■. ol.e  nonpayment  of  bills  Ot.iers  record 
'-ourt  judj^ments.  But  t'ne  \asc  majority  if 
lacm.  about  550.000.  are  information  on  iaw- 
-.uiti?  gleaned  from  court  records.  One  im- 
port.int  fact— how  the  suits  were  decided — 
never  gets  recorded. 

This  practice  c\n  produce  inequities.  A 
wom.".n  ;n  one  Eastern  city  tells  this  talc: 
.■ihe  ordered  a  rug  A  carpet  of  the  wrong  color 
was  delivered.  The  inerch.int  retused  to  take 
It  ijack  and  sued  lor  payment  The  suit  was 
thrown  out  of  lourt,  but  the  woman's  credit 
record  -showed  only  that  she  had  been  sued 
lor  nonpayment  As  a  result,  lier  credit  was 
cut  off  elsewhere. 

"It's  imptossible  to  i;et  the  disposition  uf  a 
suit."  say,?  Rudolph  M  severu.  executive  man- 
ager of  the  New  'Vork  credit  bureau.  "It 
would  be  extremely  expensive"  Mr.  Sevcra 
explains  that  each  case  'vould  have  to  be 
looked  up  by  researchers  and  he  fays.  "Our 
members  know  they  should  draw  no  conclu- 
sion from  the  fact  that  a  -suit  h.is  been  hied. 
It's  up  to  them  ts  check  int  i  It  further." 

LOOKING  INTO  THE  RECORD 

Can  a  person  get  his  credit  reccrd  correct- 
ed? 'We'll  sit  down  with  a  person  and  talk 
over  his  lile  In  general  terms."  Mr  Scvera 
says,  'but  we  won't  tell  him  who  s  ild  what." 
Whether  the  credit  organizations  do  recheck 


disputed  entries  Is  a  matter  of  considerable 
debate, 

I'r.e^ter  J  .-traub.  a  Manhattan  lawyer  and 
N'.'W  York  .■  t  it;>  a.«semblyman.  t.ivs  he  was 
■.\i!i;ed  down  by  a  major  credit  card  com- 
p.inv  becnuso  of  un  erroneous  report  from  a 
credit  btiroriu.  "The  entry  lnriic:ited  that  a 
".Kl':rmoiu  v,--'s  outstanding  iittainst  me  which 
:n  f.ict  v.Tisn't  mine,"  he  .says,  "It  belonged 
to  someone  v,-lth  a  similar  name." 

But  at  the  outset,  all  Mr.  ."^traub  knew  was 
•.-.it  he  iiad  beeti  turned  down.  He  went  to 
;ae  credit  l:iureau.  ".Ml  ihey  would  t^^l  me 
was  that  my  credit  report  was  unfavorable," 
l-.p  recalls.  Only  after  repeated  telephone 
.-..n?--  emiih.isl/inL'  that  he  was  an  assembly- 
:;i  tn     did  he  find  out  about  the  error. 

'I'm  ,111  ii^somblyman,"  Mr.  .Straub  notes. 
What  happens  to  the  poor  t,'uy  who  walks  in 
.i!T  the  .street  with  no  leverage  of  any  kind?" 
Ti:e  i.'v^ident  hns  led  him  to  introduce  a  bill 
that  would  require  credit  bureaus  in  New 
York  to  provide  a  person  v/ith  a  copy  of  his 
re-ord. 

.\t  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  York, 
anv  of  tile  500  employes  have  easy  access  to 
the  8.5  million  files:  so  do  tiny  of  the  14.000 
employees  of  ACli  afllllat*s  across  the  nation. 
Last  year  ACB  members  exchanged  more  than 
seven  million  reports,  largely  those  of  per- 
sons who  ch.intred  their  residences, 

eventually  any  of  ACB's  110  million  files 
7,111  be  available  to  local  bureaus  at  the  touch 
of  a  btitton,  ACB,  working  with  International 
Business  Machines  Corp,  and  the  Dallas  and 
Houston  credit  bureaus.  Is  designing  a  com- 
puterized ;-yst"m  that  It  expects  to  become 
n.ationwide  In  time,  A  central  switching  sys- 
tem will  connect  computers  at  all  local 
bureaus. 

Credit  bureau  workers  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  can  look  into  the  flies.  Investigators 
from  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  State  De- 
pirtmcnt  get  copies  of  more  than  20,000  rec- 
ords from  the  New  York  bureau  each  year, 
Mr.  Seven  says.  What  are  they  used  for? 
'Frankly,  we  don't  ask  the  Government  what 
they're  doing."  Mr.  Severs  says.  "We  don't 
feel  that's  our  prerogative." 

^Vlth  equal  ease,  Government  agencies  can 
get  copies  of  Insurance  Investigation  reports 
by  visiting  Retail  Credit  or  Hooper-Holmes, 
Those  combined  flies  contain  Information  on 
34  million  persons  who  at  some  time  have 
.ipplled  for  Insurance.  "The  FBI  can  do  Just 
ib.3Ut  anything  they  want  to  do,"  says  Mr. 
King  of  Hooper-Holmes.  "They're  constantly 
:n  our  files."  J 

THE  SENsrr^vE  yn.ES 
If  the  information  In  credit  records  Is  po- 
tentially troublesome,  the  allegations  In  In- 
:.irance  inspection  flies  can  be  devastating. 
Credit  bureaus  concentrate  on  financial  and 
lei'al  Information,  but  the  Insurance  com- 
p.mles    are    Interested    In    what    they    call 

moral  hazards" — extramarital  affairs,  homo- 
sextiallty,  heavy  drinking  or  other  aberra- 
t;  ns  that  could  lead  to  violence,  blackmail, 
accidents  or  death.  Some  Insurance  com- 
panies won't  uTlte  policies  for  persons  they 
'oelieve  to  be  homosexnals. 

When  someone  accuses  you  of  violating 
their  privacy  when  you  Investigate  them — 
"es.  you  are  invading  their  privacy,  there's 
ao  question  about  It,"  Mr.  King  acknowl- 
edges. But,  he  adds,  "That  person  has  Ini- 
tiated a  request  to  the  Insurance  company  to 
Eimble  thousands  of  dollars  on  him." 

.'ind  how  does  an  inspector  go  about  ob- 
taining this  delicate  information?  Mr.  King 
candidly  describes  the  procedure  with  a  mar- 
r.ed  man  suspected  of  an  extramarital  affair. 

Vou  go  to  a  neighbor  and  establish  rapport," 
he  says.  "Then  you  ask,  ''What's  your  opinion 
3f  X's  home  life;  how  do  you  think  of  him  as 
a  family  man?'  This  will  usually  elicit  some 
hint — through  the  expression  on  their  faces 
or  the  way  they  answer.  Then  you  start  dig- 
ging. You  press  them  as  f  ar  aa  they  go,  and  U 
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they  become  recalcitrant,  you  go  somewhere 
else.  If  you  go  to  enough  people,  you  get  It." 
Homosexuality,  Mr.  King  concedes,  "is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  determine." 
But  he  points  out,  "If  you  have  that  sixth 
sense  that  something  Is  wrong,  you  dig.  The 
tipoff  Is  their  mode  of  living,  ihelr  circle  of 
friends  and  the  organi?atlons  they  belong 
to,"  Is  It  fair  to  simply  report  the  suspicions 
of  neighbors?  "We  won't  say  he's  a  homo- 
sexual," Mr.  King  replies.  "We'll  report,  lor 
example,  that  certain  people  feel  he  has 
homosexual  tendencies," 

JtlST  COLLECTING  INFORMATION 

In  defense  of  the  system,  Mr,  King  says 
Information  won't  be  recorded  unless  It  is 
reported  by  more  than  one  source.  Even  when 
It  is  recorded,  Hooper-Holmes  doesn't  "make 
judgments,"  he  says.  "We're  Just  reporting 
what  we  have  in  our  files." 

Almost  any  plausible  customer  can  get 
access  to  the  files  of  Retail  Credit  or  Hooper- 
Holmes.  Charles  M.  Watt,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  Retail  Credit,  says  material  Irom 
the  Insurance  files  may  be  used  when  a  pros- 
pective employer  calls  about  a  Job  applicant. 
And  another  Retail  Credit  executive  notes 
that  the  company  will  handle  as  lew  as  10 
Investigations  for  a  customer  a  year;  thus 
small  customers  as  well  as  large  can  delve 
into  the  files. 

There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the  gen- 
erally easy  access^the  person  who  wants  to 
see  his  own  record.  Retail  Credit  won't  even 
confirm  that  it  has  done  a  report  on  a  per- 
son. This,  Mr,  Watt  says.  Is  to  avoid  lawsuits. 
If  a  person  raises  a  question  about  his  record, 
he  Is  Invited  to  write  a  statement  about 
whatever  may  be  bothering  him,  and,  says 
Mr.  Watt,  "we  tell  him  if  we  did  a  report, 
we'll  send  the  statement  to  anyone  who  asked 
about  him." 

In  some  quarters  of  the  Industry,  there  is 
concern  about  Inaccurate  and  freely  disclosed 
information.  Credit  Data  Corp.,  a  rapidly 
growing,  computerized  company  whose 
biggest  customers  are  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia banks,  won't  let  Government  agencies 
look  at  Its  files  without  a  subpoena.  "We're 
very  sympathetic  to  the  people  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Invasion  of  privacy,"  says 
Harry  C.  Jordan,  president.  Such  Invasion, 
he  is  convinced,  occurs  "not  because  of  a 
computer  but  because  of  unauthorized  access 
to  the  data." 

Dale  L.  Relstad,  an  official  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  said  recently  that  bank- 
ers should  demonstrate  concern  over  "some 
obvious  Intrusions  Into  individual  privacy 
today."  He  proposes  a  "consumer-oriented" 
credit  bureau  whose  files  would  be  organized 
by  Identification  number  rather  than  name. 

A  person  would  carry  an  ID  card,  for  pres- 
entation to  a  merchant  seeking  a  credit  re- 
port. The  report  would  be  a  "mathematical 
credit  score"  that  would  add  up  all  relevant 
factors  on  a  standardized  basis.  The  mer- 
chant wouldn't  find  out  the  person's  salary, 
bank  balance  or  other  personal  data.  And 
finally,  the  person  would  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  review  his  own  credit  listing. 


CONGRESS,  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  THRIFT  INDUSTRY 
MUST  ACT  NOW  TO  REDUCE  HIGH 
HOME  MORTGAGE  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  assist  home 
builders  and  home  buyers  In  1968,  it  is 


absolutely  necessary  that  the  conven- 
tional mortgage  be  made  more  attractive 
lo  institutional  investors.  Given  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  latest  tight-money, 
high-interest-rate  stance,  it  behooves  the 
Congress,  the  administration,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  home-building  and  home- 
financing  industries  to  come  up  with 
some  fresh,  new  ideas  in  order  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  1966  mortgage  market 
collapse. 

Something  must  be  done  about  these 
exorbitant  intere.st  rates  on  home  mort- 
fages,  which  in  some  areas  are  npi^roach- 
ing  8  !)ercent.  Discount  points — common- 
ly known  as  loan  fees — must  also  be  elim- 
inated. 

No  one  has  a  cure-all  for  thi.s  tremen- 
dous i^roblem,  but  removing  interest-rate 
('f'ilin'-'.';  cannot  be  the  answer.  In  a  recent 
litter  to  the  Honorable  John  E.  Home, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  I  offered  the  suggestion  that 
savings  and  loan  associations  be  ijer- 
mitted  to  ,scll  "packages"  of  participa- 
tions in  mortgages  to  all  institutional  in- 
vestors— investors  who  would  not  other- 
wi.se  enter  the  mortgage  market.  I 
strongly  believe  that  this  represents  one 
of  the  numerous  ixissible  approaches 
which,  if  immediately  adopted,  will  re- 
invigorate  the  mortgage  market  and  re- 
duce interest  rates, 

I  also  raised  the  question  why  savings 
and  loan  a.ssociations  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  tap  the  funds  of  real  estate 
investment  companies  by  offering  them 
participations,  or  perhaps  even  actually 
sponsor  such  companies.  Both  types  of 
entities  are  intended  to  function  as 
means  of  savings  and  investment  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  real  estate  financ- 
ing. 

With  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  in.sert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  letter  to  Chainnan  Home 
dated  January  15,  1968,  and  his  response 
of  February  8,  in  which  he  agrees  that 
removal  of  the  limitations  on  sale  of 
mortgage  participations  has  merit: 

January  15,  1968. 
Hon.  John  E.  Horne, 

Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Horne:  It  was  with  great 
interest  that  I  read  where  the  Board  ha* 
amended  section  563.9-2  of  its  rules  and 
regulations  to  broaden  the  class  of  eligible 
purchasers  of  participating  Interests  In  mort- 
gage loans  without  Board  approval  to  In- 
clude non-Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

Personally,  I  feel  this  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward to  better  provide  an  adequate  flow 
of  funds  into  the  home  mortgage  market 
through  savings  and  l3an  a,ssoclatlon6, 
■Very  aggressive  moves  by  your  agency  are 
necessary  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  home 
buyers  without  raising  the  6%  Interest  rate 
celling  on  F.H,A.  loans  and  to  eliminate 
the  vicious  "point"  system  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  immediate  enactment  of 
H.R,  13718,  the  Federal  Savings  Institu- 
tions bill  win  be  of  tremendous  help  In 
this  regard. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  of  sales  or  par- 
ticipations tn  home  loans  by  insured  as- 
sociations, I  urge  you  to  consider  permit- 
ting the  sale  of  participations  to  all  Insti- 
tutional Investors  under  streamlined  pro- 
cedures. It  would  seem  to  me  that  among 
such  Investors,  real  estate  Investment  trusts 
might  be  an  excellent  market  for  participa- 
tions. In  fact,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
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more  Insured  aasoclatlons  do  not  work 
c:oRe:y  wttti  ohese  trusts  ir  even  establish 
theL'  own  REITs  as  i  collrtteral  source  of 
funds  for  liquidity  and   loan   expansion 

I  wjuld  be  nappy  to  have  your  thoughta 
on  these  suggestions.  I  think  the  Board  Is 
generally  doing  an  excellent  Job  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  if  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  md  rel.ited  >r.,t>it(.s  hvit  I  ini  iUltp 
disappointed  that  Interest  rates  on  home 
loans  remain  at  such  high  levels  and  that 
"points"  and  "loan  fees"  are  being  charged 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  P»tm*n. 

Ckairman. 

f>::)CHAi,   Home  Loan  Bank    Bomu). 

Wi.ntng-on   D  C  .  Feb' nary  8  19CS 
H.n    Wrilht  Patman. 

Chairman.  Cnmmtttre  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
'>'nry  Ra\iburn  House  Offlcf  Building. 
Wasntngton   DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  This  further  aclcnow!- 
edges  your  letter  dated  J.inuarv  1.5.  I'Jfifl  You 
ffel  that  the  Board  i  recent  imendment  to 
Inaurince  Regulation  563  9-2.  which  permits 
the  pur'^hase  of  pirtlclpnting  'nterests  by 
nin-msured  savings  iiid  lofin  .a.ssociatloas. 
Is  a  step  forward  to  provide  an  adequate  flow 
of  fund*  .nto  the  home  mortgai^e  market 
through  these  instltuMons;  you  ur?e  'hat  the 
Board  give  consideration  to  permit  the  sale 
uf  pirticlpaaons  to  all  Institutional  investors, 
including  real  estate  investment  trusts;  and 
you  sii'^gest  that  we  move  so  that  home  buy- 
ers ran  be  raken  csire  of  without  raising  the 
6  percent  Interest  rate  celling  ind  without 
the  need  to  pay  "points"  on  PHA-lnsured 
loins  You  a«k  for  my  thoughts  in  your 
cuniments. 

The  Bi'iard  currently  Is  giving  consideration 
to  permit  the  sale  of  participations  to  Insti- 
tutional investors  as  part  of  Its  broader  re- 
view of  the  participation  regulatlona.  My 
personal  view  Is  that  the  removal  nf  the 
llmlt.itlons  ^n  sale  has  merit;  we  will  cer- 
tainly consider  the  matter  verv  fully  Hope- 
fully, that  will  be  fairly  soon. 

We  w;I!  ."i  n'.lnue  to  do  our  best,  as  you 
ur'j;e  "o  improve  the  market  for  FHA  and  VA 
loans.  Divers  fled  lenders  are  a  very  Important 
factor  m  the  PHA  market.  They  tend  to  be 
l:;fl  .enced  vt-ry  atrongly  In  their  acquisition 
of  FHA  loin.;  by  market  conditions  And  as 
you  know  b«ver  than  I,  the  strong  ir£;ume:it 
that  lenders  and  builders  make  in  favor  of 
discount  points  is  that  they  make  possible  a 
cumpetitlve  rate  of  return  in  FHA-lnsured 
and  VA-JTUiranteed  loans.  We  have  always 
shared  and  continue  to  share  your  dislike 
fur  discount  points.  Without  that  factor, 
though,  it  Is  possible  that  the  availability  of 
FHA-.:iiir->d  mortgage  funds  could  be  con- 
s.derabiy  hampered  Moreuv>?r.  we  ure  not 
able  to  determ.ne  much  if  any  action  that 
this  Board  can  take  to  ameliorate  signifi- 
cantly the  condition*  in  the  PHA  and  VA 
m.arkets  because  w?  are  not  the  money  creat- 
ing Agency  Addlx:.  .lly.  as  I  am  sure  you 
kntiw.  It  is  recommended  in  the  February 
196b  issue  of  the  EcononUc  Report  of  the 
Pres.dent  that  the  6  percent  limit  be  lifted 

The  Board'5  policies.  I  can  assure  you,  have 
as  tneir  primary  objective  that  interest  rates 
oil  residential  construction  and  home  mort- 
^  igfs  be  at  thu  '.oweii  possible  rate  consistent 
with  reason  ible  earnings  levels.  The  impact 
of  the  present  r;ite  celling  on  the  availability 
of  funds  for  FHA-.nsured  and  V.A-guaranteed 
mortgages  under  Investment  opportunities 
elsewhere  mlrumlzes  the  B.ja.d's  opportuni- 
ties toward  Its  objective  I  am  hopeful  that 
If  the  savings  and  loan  industry  has  a  con- 
tinued net  Inflow  of  savings  and  can  maintain 
a  strong  liquidity  position,  competition  may 
keep  interest  rates,  if  not  down,  at  least  from 
go.ng  higher  m  many  are.us 

With  all   good   wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Horne, 

Chairman. 


Sl"PPORT  FOR  PRESIDENTS 
VI-rrERANS   PROPOSALS 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
foi-  1  iiiinutf.  to  revise  iind  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  and  lo  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  s  recent  messa^;e  on  .ser\  icemen 
and  veterans  pre.sents  a  challeiiKe  to 
every  leMislaior  to  insure  that  those  who 
have  .served  their  countr>  in  the  mo^l 
elemeiiial,  yet  most  dangeroiis  and  dil- 
ticult  way,  ihall  not  be  neulf(  t«'d  Tiie 
Pre.sidents  program  represents  the  least 
tha;  .--hould  be  done  for  the  men  who 
have  coninbuit'd  so  indispensably  to  the 
maintenance  at  our  way  of  life. 

Particularly  interesting  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  needs  of  veterans  are  to  be  coordi- 
nated vvith  the  broader  interests  and  ^ib- 
jectives  of  national  ;j(ilicy — improve- 
ments in  health  care  and  education,  and 
nihn»j  the  vacancies  m  law-enf(jiccment 
and  other  pubhc-service  positions. 

in  a  time  ul  tasteless  and  olien  raucou.^ 
dis.sent  the  extent  to  winch  former  mili- 
tary men  continue  to  serve  and  supikji  t 
the  Nation  after  leturn-nu  to  private  life, 
is  also  noteworthy  The  conspicuous  pa- 
triotism of  our  Veterans  organizations 
demonstrates  th.it  those  who  know  at 
tir-^thand  the  costs  ot  defendint;  freedom 
will  be  most  dedicated  to  pie.seivine  it 

Im()nitaiu  imprnvernents  in  \eterans' 
b.^nefits  were  enacted  in  the  tirst  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  I  urt;e  that  in  this 
session,  the  Cont;ress  implement  the 
Presidents  additional  propo.sals  where 
neces.sary.  by  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion In  doinK  so.  we  shall  best  ser\e  those 
who  iiave  be^t   scr-  ■d  the  Nation. 


THE    PRICE    OF    BRITISH    DEFENSE 
CUTS 

Mr  MONAOAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tjentleinan  from 
Connecticut.' 

There  ws  i  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  devaluation  of  the  Brilisli  ix)und 
and  the  accompanying  decision  to  pull 
out  all  United  Klrm'dom  forces  east  of 
Suez  has  created  .sliock  waves  which  are 
still  agitating  the  chanceries  of  the 
world. 

Needless  to  say.  the  effects  upon  U.S. 
policy  and  US.  interests  will  be  pro- 
found. In  fact,  the  extent  of  the  impact 
upon  our  International  security  is  only 
beeinnintr  to  be  understood. 

Since  we  as  Americans  comment  with 
diffidence  upon  internal  political  matters 
of  .1  not  her  country*.  It  Is  helpful  and 
Illuminating  to  find  that  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  abruptness  of  the  British  decl- 
sl-'n  and  the  motivation  which  prompted 
It  has  been  discussed  by  a  British  editor. 
Because  It  is  so  complete  and  thorough. 
I  believe  that  It  should  be  read  by  more 
Americans. 


I  am  happy  to  append  to  these  remarliN 
this  editorial,  "Real  Price  of  Defense 
Cuts,"  by  Robert  Blake,  which  appeared 
hi  the  Illustrated  London  News  u:i 
FcbruaiT  3.  1968: 

Rkai.  PaicE  OF  Defense  Cuts 

(Westminster  scene — Lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Government  springs  from  tlie  increasing 
evidence  that  despite  its  ardent  chilni.s.  plaii- 
nlng  is  foreign  to  lt«  nature.  This  alarming 
defect,  says  Robert  Blake.  Is  seen  ;is.  starkly  ;:i 
the  attempts  lo  cope  with  devaluation  as  :u 
the  handling  of  the  events  wiilch  pr* - 
clpltated  It.  Above  all.  the  defense  cuts  inav 
be  sorely  regretted  » 

There  haa  now  been  tune  to  coix.^iUer  \u 
a  calmer  light  the  Government'.^  cuts  and 
their  consequences.  There  has  been  time  lor 
passions  to  cool,  for  lir.st  thoughts  to  be 
amended,  for  the  beneht  of  the  doubt  to  lie 
gUen-  if  warranted.  Alas,  the  more  one  ex- 
amines the  pt)Ilcles  and  attitudes  ..f  the 
Cabinet,  the  worse  they  seem.  .■\s  the  head  <:i 
.1  famous  Oxford  college  observed  many  years, 
■tgo  apropos  of  ,-,ome  undergraduate  scan<ijl 
or  other.  ■  The.'e  is  nothing  so  black  that. 
when  you  look  into  It,  it  does  not  become  ,i 
great  deal  blacker." 

The  most  deplorable  feature  is  that  there 
still  seems  no  ceit  iinty.  to  put  it  at  Its  most 
favorable,  that  tliere  may  not  be  another  de- 
valuation This  lamentable  state  of  .iffalrs 
stems  principally  from  the  Prime  Mlni.ster.- 
personal  ijehavK.r  en  the  morrow  el  ilip  ^riti- 
iiial  devaluulloii.  His  broaucasi  to  tl^e  na- 
tion was  one  of  the  worst  performances  ever 
put  up  by  a  man  In  his  threat  office  If  it  ir- 
inlnded  one  of  anything  at  .ill  — and  l.applly 
there  are  lew  precedents  in  our  hL^tory— .t 
was  the  address  to  the  nation  made  by  Neville 
Chamberlain  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

Indeed,  in  many  ways  Mr.  Wilson  Is  m  a 
situation  like  that  of  Neville  Chamberlain. 
He  has  seen  the  collapse  of  all  the  policies  fcr 
which  he  stood,  largely  because  of  his  owi^ 
myopia,  complacency,  .ind  mlsjudgment  He 
has.  howevei,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion to  .III  even  greater  e.xtent  than  NevU'.e 
Chamberlain,  for  although  the  collapse  if 
Chamberlain's  policies  and  the  mortal  peril 
m  which  Britain  stood  were  In  part  his  own 
fault,  there  was  after  all  the  not  unimportant 
i!;atter  of  Hitlers  responsibility,  Britain  in 
1939  was  up  .ipalast  a  ruthless  .aid  un- 
scrupulous foreign  enemy;  Chamberlain,  It 
could  be  arcued.  had  been  deceived  hv  a  m.'iri 
■t  unparalleled  wickedness  and  duplicity 
There  is  no  such  let  out  for  Mr.  Wilson,  .'inn 
even  Neville  Chamberlain  did  not  long  sur- 
■  IV  e  the  collapse  ol  Ins  [xjllcies  in  spite  of  the 
rally  to  the  government  which  war  nearly  al- 
ways brings.  VS'hether  Mr.  Wilson  will  re- 
main prune  minister  is  anyone's  guess.  It  i^ 
■.erv  dirticult  to  remove  a  prime  minister  wli^ 
1  determined  to  stay  put.  But  if  national  and 
p.irty  morale  sink  below  a  certain  point,  !f 
the  miSKlvint;s  of  his  colleagues  ,ind  the 
mockery  of  the  Opposition  reach  a  certain 
pitch,  then  even  the  most  brazen  prlrr." 
minister  may  begin  to  lose  his  ccnftdence 
The  political  climate  Is  .^o  unpredictable 
jMst  now  that  almost  anything  might  hap- 
pen. 

What  really  alarms  me  Is  not  only  Mr. 
Wilson's  reaction,  but  that  of  the  whole 
Cabinet  to  the  crisis.  It  Is  now  clear  that 
there  had  been  no  plan  whatever  for  the 
eventuality  of  devaluation.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Wilson'.s  Government  has  been  caught  oS 
Its  guard  with  much  more  serious  con- 
sequences than  befell  Mr.  Macmiilan  after 
de  Gaulle's  vetx)  In  1963.  True,  there  was  no 
plan  then  for  what  to  do  If  the  General  sala 
no.  But  in  a  sense  this  mattered  less,  anywav 
In  the  short  term,  for  the  countn,'  could  go 
on  ticking  over  much  as  before. 

But  a  devaluation  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  requires  action  at  once.  If  it  Is  not  to 
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be  followed  by  another;  and  every  week's 
delay  means  that  the  measures  taken  to 
restore  confidence  have  to  be  that  much  more 
drastic  If  it  is  really  true  that  Mr.  Wilson 
forbade  the  possibility  of  devaluation  to  be 
even  discussed  after  the  original  decision  to 
defend  the  pound  in  1964.  then  he  must  bear 
a  very  grave  personal  responsibility.  But  so 
too  must  Mr.  Callaghan,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  surely  could  have  Insisted  on 
some  sort  of  precautionary  blueprint.  Alter 
all,  was  not  "piannlng"  supposed  to  be 
Labor's  foitt  ?  There  should  have  been  an  im- 
mediate announcement  of  cuts  In  public 
expenditure,  -severer  terms  for  hire-purchase, 
a  rise  in  indirect  taxation,  and  above  all  a 
statutory  Incomes  freeze. 

Wiiatever  the  allocation  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, It  is  quite  evident  that  no  proper 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  appropriate 
.ictlon.  It  IS  now,  alas,  all  too  clear  that 
whully  Inadequate  thought  has  been  given  to 
It  since.  For  the  measures  taken  are  either  ir- 
relevant to  the  Immediate  crisis  or,  If  rele- 
vant, not  enough.  High  on  the  list  for  Irrel- 
eviincy  come  the  cuts  In  defense,  and  the 
decision  to  juill  out  east  of  Suez  For  his 
lailiire  to  resign  on  this  point  one  can  only 
regard  Mr.  Denis  Healey  with  contempt, 
tliough  one  should  not  exhaust  all  of  It  on 
him  but  reserve  a  share  for  Mr.  George 
Brown. 

The  reason  for  censuring  them  should  be 
made  clear.  If  they  had  been  sacrificing  their 
long-lield  convictions  about  Britain's  world 
role  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  an  economic 
crisis,  their  conduct  would  be  comprehen- 
sible Such  sacrifices  do  sometimes  have  to 
be  made,  and  departmental  ministers  cannot 
fight  all  the  way  against  the  collective  sense 
I  or  nonsense)  of  the  Cabinet.  But  pulling 
out  of  the  east  Is  not  going  to  have  any  eco- 
nomic effect  till  the  I970's.  It  will  make  no 
difference,  or  at  any  rate  very  little,  to  the 
im.medlate  problem,  namely  to  achieve  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  a  massive  switch  of 
national  resources  Into  exports  or  Import 
substitutes. 

Now  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are  more 
;.eneral  argtiments  against  the  east  of  Suez 
policy  and  that  some  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet— Mr.  Roy  Jenkins  Is  said  to  be  one  of 
them — have  always  argued  in  favour  of  with- 
drawal on  grounds  of  British  long-term  in- 
ability to  maintain  such  a  burden.  In  the  end 
'he  countries  of  South-East  Asia  must  stand 
on  their  own  feet  But  the  great  question  is 
when  "the  end"  is  to  be:  and  that,  surely,  Is 
a  matter  for  careful  consideration  and  con- 
sultation, not  a  panic  decision  to  break  over- 
night a  whole  series  of  promises  to  friends, 
allies,  and  patrons.  Our  "presence"  In  the 
east  IS  analogous  to  the  American  "presence" 
in  Europe  from  1946.  What  would  be  the  ver- 
dict of  history  if  because  of  a  dollar  crisis  the 
Americans  had  suddenly  withdrawn  In  1948, 
tnd  If,  as  Is  not  impossible,  a  large  part  of 
Western  Europe  had  become  Communist? 

It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
defense  cuts  stem  less  from  a  belief  that  they 
are  essential  In  order  to  meet  the  present 
crisis,  than  from  a  belief  that  they  are  essen- 
tial m  order  to  reconcile  the  Labor  party  to 
other  measures.  The  abandonment  of  Malay- 
sia, Singapore,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the 
price  being  paid.  In  terms  of  Internal  party 
politics,  for  the  imposition  of  prescription 
charges  and  the  postponement  of  the  school 
leaving  age. 

This  Is  why  the  obloquy  deservedly  de- 
scending upon  Mr.  Wilson  ought  not  to  be 
his  monopoly.  The  Secretary  for  Defense  and 
'he  Foreign  Secretary  have  no  moral  right 
to  remain  In  the  Cabinet  after  It  has  imposed 
such  a  reversal  of  their  previous  policies,  and 
for  such  Ignoble  reasons.  Tlielr  word  will  not 
be  believed  on  anything  now — and  It  Is  no 
consolation  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  long 
I'lnce  been  true  of  their  Prime  Minister  and 
lender 

What  Is  more,  the  defense  cuts  In  the  form 
that  they  have  taken  could  make  our  eco- 


nomic situation  worse.  One  of  the  assets 
which  the  Government  has  had  in  the  past, 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  prestige  benefited  from  It, 
has  been  a  large  measure  of  American  good- 
will. But  for  it  the  economic  crisis  of  the  last 
three  years  would  have  been  worse.  The  re- 
cent reductions  in  American  overseas  Invest- 
ment were  far  less  severe  on  Britain  than  on 
the  EEC.  This  goodwill  is  not  likely  to  survive 
the  unilateral  reversal  of  a  defense  policy  on 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly.  President  Johnson 
places  considerable  store  In  so  lar  as  Britain 
depends  on  a  sympathetic  attitude  from 
Washington,  the  defense  cuts  may  do  harm — 
marginal  perhaps,  but  we  are  too  close  to 
the  margin  to  afford  any  risks 

The  cuts  other  than  defense  make  reason- 
able sense.  I  do  not  share  the  educationalists' 
fury  over  the  school  leaving  age.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  an  obvious  economy.  But 
one  respects  Lord  Longford  lor  rerignlng  If 
he  felt  strongly  on  the  matter-  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  Miss  Jennie  Lee's  ludicrous  be- 
havior over  prescription  charges.  As  for  the 
rest,  one  may  argue  over  details,  but  there 
Is  nothing  silly  about  them  in  tliemselves. 
What,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten  Is 
that  the  total  sum  of  them  merely  means 
that  next  year's  increase  will  not  be  as  .istio- 
nomlcal  as  It  otherwise  would  have  been. 
They  do  not  represent  any  real  reduction  in 
the  level  of  public  expenditure.  On  the  con- 
trary it  will  run  far  higher  than  before,  which 
was  too  high  anyway.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  Labor's  'sacred  cows."  but  the 
sleekest  and  fattest  of  them — the  do«;ma  tli.it 
public  expenditure  should  invariably  go  up-- 
remains  as  sacrosanct  as  ever 

In  view  of  tills,  one  can  only  rub  (.nc's 
eyes  at  the  ChanccUcr'.s  postponeinr-nt  ■  t 
hire-purchase  changes  and  taxation  In- 
creases. There  may  be  a  certain  logic  in  alK^v.- 
Ing  a  spending  spree  iiov^',  when  there  Is  a 
measure  of  unemployment  in  the  industries 
producing  such  consumer  durables  as  wash- 
ing machines,  and  in  clamping  down  later 
when,  as  one  piously  hopes,  the  export  drive 
gets  under  way.  I  am  sure  the  figures  have 
been  added  up  correctly.  But  there  is  the 
whole  Intangible  question  of  confidence  to 
consider.  This  government  of  pusillanimous 
doctrinaires,  after  over  three  years  of  folly 
and  blunder,  still  falls  to  grasp  the  basic 
elements  of  how  to  gain  confidence  at  home 
or  abroad.  This  is  the  most  disturbing  fea- 
ture of  their  whole  course  of  action  since 
devaluation. 


SENATOR  BENTON  RECEIVES 
HIGHEST  CIVILIAN  AWARD 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fleld  of  public  service,  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  are  conscientiously  conducted  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons 
whose  names  never  reach  the  headlines 
and  whose  achievements  are  too  often 
taken  for  granted  or  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
bureaucracy  and  administration. 

But  among  this  nameless  legion  a  few 
individuals  stand  out  unmistakably  for 
their  dedication  to  duty  and  their  dis- 
tinguished service. 

In  the  Department  of  State  those  most 
deserving  of  commendation  are  annu- 
ally given  the  Distinguished  Honor 
Award,  the  highest  recognition  possible 
for  "outstanding  contributions  of  na- 
tional  or   international   significance   to 


the  public  service,  or  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  specific  mission."  On  Decem- 
ber 7,  1967,  this  award  was  presented  to 
former  Connecticut  Senator  William 
Benton  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
Senator  Benton's  citation  noted: 

As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
(1945-1947)  and  as  United  States  Member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  UNESCO  (1963- 
present »  he  brilliantly  pioneered  new  tech- 
niques in  United  States  diplomacy  and  pro- 
moted new  efforts  In  International  intellec- 
tual cooperation. 

In  the  first  tradition  of  the  United  States 
public  service,  he  tirelessly  and  conscien- 
tiously fought  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  information,  the  first  llov^-  of  people  and 
ideas  and  the  strengthening  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  nations,  while  at  the 
same  time  significantly  enhancing  the  ap- 
preciation abroad  of  American  scholarly  and 
cultural  achievements. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Sena- 
tor Benton  was  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing America's  first  peacetime  program  of 
international  information  and  educa- 
tional exchanges.  This  included  the 
"Voice  of  America"  broadcasts,  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  information  offices 
overseas,  and  the  exchange  of  students. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  William  Benlun  has  aU'ays 
served  his  country  well.  He  has  probably 
served  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  more  international  conferences 
than  anybody  in  the  United  States,  be- 
tween 15  and  20  times  in  all.  and  has 
well  earned  the  commendation  which  he 
recently  received. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  my  col- 
leagues the  conferral  of  the  Distin- 
guished Honor  Award  to  William  Ben- 
ton, and  I  am  sure  that  they  join  with  me 
in  extending  to  him  their  deep  anpre- 
ciation  and  best  wishes. 


SOUZAY  SINGS  SCHUBERT 
SUPERBLY 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.'ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  11,  Gerard  Souzay  and  his 
accompanist.  Dalton  Baldwin,  provided 
Constitution  Hall  listeners  with  a  magic 
afternoon  of  music. 

Mr.  Souzay  presented  Schubert's  "Die 
Winterreie.se"  in  its  complete  form  with 
only  a  brief  intermission. 

Mr.  Souzay's  singing  was  artistry  of 
the  highest  sort  and  his  performance  is 
one  that  has  probably  never  been  equaled 
in  the  history  of  the  rendition  of  Schu- 
bert's song  cycle. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  attend 
this  magnificent  recital,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  jjerform- 
ance  of  Mr.  Souzay  and  the  contribution 
of  his  accompanist,  and  as  a  record  of 
this  event  which  was  made  by  one  more 
qualified  and  competent  than  I  to  write 
it  in  meaningful  terms.  I  ii.cl'jde  with 
these  remarks  a  column,  "Souzay.  Bald- 
win Show  Touch  of  Miraculous."  by  Paul 
Hume,  the  distinguished  music  critic  of 
the  Washington  Post,  which  appeared  in 
that  newspaper  on  February  12: 
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SoizAV.  Baldwin  Show  Touch  of  the 

MlRACfLofS 

(By  Paul  Hume) 
It  was  iin  pxtraorcllnary  thing  that  Gerard 
Souzay  .iiul  D<Uton  Baldwin  created  yester- 
day .ifteriiuor.  m  Constitution  Hall.  In  sim- 
ple terms  it  wis  a  performance  of  Schubert's 
song  cycle,  'Die  Wlir.errelse  "  But  those  few 
words  do  .ifi  Uttle  to  suggest  all  that  lies  In 
and  behind  a  ?reat  reading  i/f  these  24  songs 
.IS  do  t.ome  of  the  \ery  notes  that  Schubert 
wrote  In  such  a  song  is  'Wasserfluth  "  There 
Schubert  needed  only  the  fewest  notes,  and 
shaped  them  m  the  most  fundament^il  rela- 
tionships Yet  what  he  makes  of  those  notes! 
And  what  Stiuzay  and  Baldwin  made  of 
those  .Liigulshed  stark  songs!  There  Is  a  touch 
of  the  miraculous  that  It  should  be  a  French 
baritone  who  has  made  himself  ^~)  great  a 
master  of  I'ne  of  the  most  elusive  of  all 
music's  treasures.  That  Souzay  is  unrivaled 
In  the  songs  of  his  own  country  ;s  something 
we  have  come  to  know  through  great  experi- 
ence, fhat  he  is  also  one  of  the  world's  rare 
masters  of  the  art  of  German  song  is  .in- 
other  fact  which  he  has  proven  over  and 
over. 

But  Die  Wlnterrclse"  stands  continually 
as  a  .'lingular  challenge  to  all  singers,  few  of 
whom  should  never  risk  it.  Its  poetry  is  not 
immortal,  except  as  Schubert  may  have 
made  it  so.  Its  sentiments,  though  familiar 
enough,  are  not  unusually  profound,  until 
the  Snail  songs  In  which  the  bleakness  of 
total  loneliness  becomes  an  overwhelming 
emotion 

What  these  songs  demanii  Is  the  utmost 
penetration  into  the  reason  behind  each 
single  note  for  singer  and  pianist,  who  share 
fvenly  the  task  of  disclosing  the  greatness 
that  '.les  therein.  Having  found  that  reason, 
the  musicians  must  then  project,  m  a  rare 
itmosphere  of  sustained  sharing,  the  mean- 
ings they  have  discovered.  It  .s  not  difficult 
music  for  either  artist  It  is  merely  the  al- 
most impossible  responsibility  of  recreating 
that  which  Schubert's  supreme  raafitery 
brought  forth   In   his   linest   InsplratloiLS. 

Ycsterdav  Souzay  was  In  magniflcent  form, 
whether  one  considers  the  tlexlblUty  with 
which  he  .-olored  his  voice  from  the  deep 
velvet  uf  the  lower  notes  'o  the  shining  gold 
Lif  the  high  baritone  range,  or  Is  concerned 
with  his  endless  genius  for  shading  and 
shaping  every  word.  No  tinge  of  bitterness 
was  left  unexplored,  but  no  ounce  of  hope 
was  passed  by  without  the  thought  that  per- 
haps a  love  now  seemingly  lost  might  yet  be 
regained. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  suggest  that 
one  song  reached  higher  than  .iny  other,  for 
there  was  a  parity  .vmong  them  that  was  as- 
tounding. Yet  there  were  many  moods,  and 
It  was  a  noatter  for  marveling  to  move 
with  the  singer  from  the  impetuous  hopes 
of  "Die  Post"  to  that  final  barren,  unspeak- 
able emptiness  of  the  tlnil  "Lelermann." 

The  whole  cycle  -lepends  na  much  on  the 
musician  at  the  piano  ,\s  upon  the  singer. 
Krom  the  opening  notes  of  '  Gute  Nocht."  to 
the  Infinitely  Touching  final  notea  of  Leler- 
maun."  Baldwin  never  ceased  his  devotion 
to  the  perfect  Inflection,  the  subtlest  pause, 
the  unrivaled  touch  and  .sound.  With  such 
a  pair,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  audience 
remained  to  applaud  until  the  lights  were 
turned  up  and  the  artists  had  made  It  clear 
that  they  had  sung  their  ".ast  song  for  the 
day.  These  experiences  come  rarely,  but  they 
remain  vivid  in  the  memory. 


BILLS  LNTRODUCED  TO  CLOSE  GAPS 
IN  SECURITY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  today  which  will 
plug  certain  Raps  in  our  national  .security 
which  were  left  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  United  States  against  Robel. 
rendered  on  December  11.  1967. 

As  many  of  my  collcatjues  will  recall, 
this  decision  stated  that  employment  in 
defen.se  facilities  cannot  be  denied  iier- 
.-■ons  merely  l^ecause  of  alfiliation  with 
Communist  organizations. 

I  strongly  di.samee  with  the  majority 
decision  in  Kobe!,  and  Icel  that  the  bet- 
ter reasoning  is  foimd  in  the  di.ssenlin3 
opinion  of  Justices  Harlan  and  White. 
Therefore,  I  propose  that  Congress  either 
rewrite  existing  .security  control  legisla- 
tion, or  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  .so  that  these  .security  gaps 
are  corrected. 

My  first  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2778. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Dirksen.  uf  Illinois,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1967,  and  would  supplement  the 
existing  lemslation  It  would  create  a 
Central  Security  Office  and  would  apply 
security  .standards  to  all  departments  of 
the  Government,  and  not  just  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  the  .lUernative.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  'vviuch  would  bring  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  withm  tlie  guide- 
lines .set  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  .struck  down  certain  i)rovi- 
sions  of  the  act  as  being  vague,  and  .said 
that  more  specific  lancuatie  should  be 
used  in  such  legislation.  My  bill  would 
amend  the  act  by  using  more  specific  lan- 
tiuatie  as  to  who  may  and  may  not  be 
employed  :n  defense  facilities.  It  would 
provide  tlie  specific  language  demanded 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court,  and  would 
also  meet  the  objectives  of  the  minority 
decision 

I  would  never  advocate  Congress  tak- 
ing away  the  constitutional  rights  of  any 
American,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  traitors 
and  subversives  .should  not  be  privy  to 
our  national  secrets.  My  bills  seek  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  arismg  from  the  recent 
Court  decision  in  which  .sensitive  posi- 
tions may  be  filled  by  t^ople  who  would 
overthrow  our  Government  if  given  an 
opportunity. 

Tliere  is  iin  urgent  need  for  immediate 
action  on  this  vital  issue.  Congress 
should  act  without  delay  on  these  bills, 
to  restore  a  sate  measure  of  security  to 
our  defense  plants  and  installations. 


THE     PROPOSED     HiAVEL    TAX 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
administration  unveiled  its  propo.sed  tax 
on  travel  The  Washington  Post  of 
February  6.  1968.  in  an  editorial  called 
the  proposal  "a  thoroughly  objectionable 
measure  " 

Middle  Income  persons,  who  save  for  a 


trip  in  modest  comfort,  will  have  to  pay 
a  travel  tax  v!  perhaps  'JO  percent  ilus 
a  5-percent  excise  tax  on  air  or  steam- 
ship pa.ssage.  Those  who  are  in  a  jwsi- 
tion  to  write  their  trips  off  as  busiii,s.s 
expen.ses  will  pay  nothing  at  all. 

This  proposal  is  counter  to  our  tmdi- 
lion  of  free  travel:  it  is  the  kind  of  .scls- 
-sors  and  paste  solution  to  our  inton.n- 
tional  balancc-of-payinents  diOiculties 
which  postpones  the  more  basic  adjust- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  avert  cn- 
sis.  and  it  invites  retaliation.  How  Ironic 
tiiat  at  a  time  when  the  United  St.ite.s 
IS  promoting  free  trade  it  should  be  Liv- 
ing' the  foundation  for  a  wall  of  tnivol 
restrictions. 

The  spirit  and  the  mechanics  of  tliLs 
iiroposal  invite  evasion.  Certainly  the  ad- 
ministrative expcn.se  and  machinery  lo 
enforce  such  a  tax  must  be  considered. 

In  addition  to  being  regres.sive.  tne 
proposed  travel  tax  identifies  a  ial.se  cul- 
in-it.  It  IS  r.ot  the  "travel  deficit'  which 
is  responsible  for  our  balance-of-|inv- 
ments  difficulties.  The  greatest  .single 
cause  is  rather  our  mounting  arms  ex- 
penditures. In  1967  expenditures  .:i 
Vietnam  contributed  $1.3  billion  niore 
to  the  i^ayments  deficit  than  m  19ti4 

An  interesting  pamphlet  by  the  Amer- 
ican Express  Co..  citing  Department  f 
Commerce  statistics,  breaks  down  the  .'o- 
called  $1.9  billion  travel  deficit.  O.i.y 
S363  million,  or  19  percent,  is  accounted 
lor  by  pleasure  spending  by  American 
tourists  in  Europe  and  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  administration's  plan  to  tax  travel 
in  inequitable;  it  is  not  directed  at  the 
most  serious  causes  of  our  paymeurs 
problems;  and  it  will  only  incur  retali.i- 
tion.  to  the  mutual  harm  of  all  nations 
concerned 

I  include  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  February  6.  1968.  entitled  "A  Regres- 
sive Tax,"  and  excerpts  from  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Co.  pamphlet; 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6.  19681 
A  Kecressive  Tax 

Having  Imposed  severe  restrictions  on  busi- 
ness Investment  In  Western  Europe,  the  Ad- 
ministration now  proposes  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  sacrifice"  to  those  wno 
v.-ould  travel.  Its  "travel  tax"  proposal,  r.n- 
velled  yesterday  by  Treasury  Secretary  Ileury 
H.  Fowler,  Is  a  thoroughly  objectionable 
measure  It  Is  a  regressive  U»x  that  would  1  ill 
principally  upon  those  In  the  middle  income 
brackets  who  cannot  wxlte  off  their  trip  to 
Europe  as  a  'business  expense."  The  iiinn- 
Uatory  declarations  of  how  much  monev  '..- 
being  taken  out  of  the  country  and  tne  itcl 
to  account  for  It  on  return  would  subject 
travellers  to  un  Intimidating  volume  of  paper 
work  as  well  as  to  penalties  and  fines.  Fln.iliy, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  other  count-i'-'S 
would  not  retaliate  against  this  prop  ^ed 
"devaluaUon"  cf  the  tourists  dollar  v.t:i 
measures  that  would  reduce  further  our  tr.iae 
or  current  account  surplus. 

Secretary  Fowler  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  tax  on  travel  expenditures  will  rot 
fall  heavily  upon  those  with  small  Incon.-s. 
The  first  $7  of  dally  expenditures  In  Eur-'pe 
is  exempted  from  the  Ux;  the  next  $8  of  r.x- 
pendltixres  is  taxed  15  per  cent;  ind  i.li  fx- 
penaitures  In  excess  of  $15  a  day  are  Uixed 
at  a  30  per  cent  rate. 

People  In  very  modest  circumstances  •'■ho 
visit  Europe  and  reside  with  relatives  mav 
Indeed  pay  little  or  no  travel  tax.  But  what 
of  the  middle  income  traveller  without  r^'S- 
tlvee  In   Europe,   the   tourist  who  demands 
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not  luxury,  but  a  modicum  of  comfort.  The 
single  person  who  spends  $750  to  travel  In 
Europe  for  20  days  would,  in  addition  to  a 
proposed  5  per  cent  tax  on  a  plane  or  steam- 
ship ticket,  have  to  pay  a  travel  tax  of  $159 
or  ill .2  per  cent.  Adding  21.2  per  cent  more 
to  the  cost  of  trip  might  not  be  a  great 
burden  for  the  very  wealthy,  but  it  surely 
would  be  for  those  In  the  middle  Income 
group.  A  family  of  four  planning  to  spend 
$1500  for  a  20-day  tour  of  Europe,  would  be 
txxed  $186  or  at  the  rate  of  12.4  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  regresslvlty  of  the  travel 
ta\ — the  same  rates  for  all.  Irrespective  of 
income  or  ability  to  pay— those  who  can  de- 
duct the  trip  as  a  business  expense  get  re- 
duction in  the  travel  tax  rate.  A  single 
traveller  in  the  50  per  cent  income  tax 
bracket  cuts  his  travel  lax  rate  In  half. 
Moreover,  those  with  cash  personal  balances 
l:i  Europe,  or  access  to  corporate  cash  bal- 
ances in  branches  or  afnilates.  may  escape 
paving  the  tax  altogether. 

ihere  is  no  doubt  that  this  measure  would 
dis-courage  some  travel  to  Europe.  But  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  balance-of-payments 
dcicit  would  be  significantly  diinlnished. 
Ii.rca.^ed  travel  by  Americans  In  the  West- 
err,  hemisphere  will  result  In  a  substantial 
n.-L-ratlon  of  dollars  to  Europe  unless  this 
country  adopts  outright,  rather  than  dis- 
guised exchange  controls.  And  why  does  the 
Trp.asury  assume  that  Europe — which  has  a 
bilateral  deficit  on  trade  account  with  the 
United  suites — will  permit  us  to  place  a  high 
tax  on  tourism,  one  of  the  most  Important 
'■.■:frvlces"  which  they  provide  for  Americans? 

It  is  argued  that  other  countries,  notably 
the  United  Kingdom,  Impose  far  more 
stringent  restraints  on  foreign  travel.  But 
one  set  of  cltimsy  controls  does  not  Justify 
another.  Before  Ways  and  Means  endorses  the 
travel  tax,  It  ought  first  consider  alternatives 
to  piecemeal  dollar  devaluation  through  the 
proliferation   of  controls. 

Excerpts  From  the  American  Express 
Co.  Pamphlet 

First,  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  of 
the  travel  deficit  represents  a  "transportation 
dehcit."  That  Is.  the  difference  between  the 
amount  U.S.  residents  paid  out  to  foreign 
airlines  and  steamship  companies  and  the 
p.^..s.^enger  revenues  which  American  carriers 
ro-eived  from  foreign  residents  during  1967. 

Technically,  this  may  be  a  deficit,  but  It's 
a  1  Qokkeeping  deficit,  because  It  doesn't  take 
iir.i)  consideration- 
More  than  $2  6  billion  in  U.S.  manufac- 
tured aircraft,  including  spare  parts  and  en- 
gines, now  in  use  by  foreign  commercial  air- 
lines. In  1966  alone,  they  purchased  an 
estimated  §224  million  worth  of  our  equip- 
ment. 

i'he  millions  of  dollars  spent  here  annually 
bv  iarelgn  government  tourist  offices  and  by 
foreign  airlines  and  .steamship  companies 
doing  business  In  this  country  In  1966,  for- 
eiL'u  airlines  alone  .'^pent  more  than  $192 
aiiilion  In  the  U.S.  for  staff,  advertising,  alr- 
pcrt  charges,  communications  and  commls- 
Barv  expenses. 

-econd.  nearly  half  of  a  billion  dollars  of 
detirit  represents  the  difference  between  the 
aniount  spent  by  American  travelers  in  Can- 
ada ,'ind  Mexico  and  tlie  amount  spent  by 
C.inadian  and  Mexican  travelers  in  this  coun- 
try in  1367 

I'hese  are  special  situations  dictated  by  our 
co.-nmon  borders,  our  very  close  relationships 
an,i  the  large  trade  surpluses  that  the  United 
States  enjoys  with  these  two  good  neighbors. 

Third,  a  $135  million  portion  of  the  deficit 
ari.=es  from  American  travel  spending  In  over- 
seas areas  other  than  Europe — such  as  the 
West  Indies.  Central  America,  South  America. 
■^-:a  nnd  Africa.  In  many  instances  these  are 
(if  .eloping  areas  where  foreign  exchange 
earned  from  'ravelers  helps  to  purchase 
.\merican-made  products  and.  also,  serves  as 
;i  useful  adjtinct  to  existing  aid  programs. 


Fourth,  this  leaves  a  $755  million  travel 
deficit  with  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  It  is  estimated  that  .-ome  iJ2'c  el 
American  travel  spending  in  Kuropean  and 
Mediterranean  countries  goes  lor  nonpleasure 
trips  taken  for  business,  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  other  serious  purposes  If  we  as- 
sume a  similar  proportion  of  terious-purpose 
spending  in  the  USA  by  travelers  Irom  these 
countries,  •we  then  find  that  approximately 
$392  million  of  the  US.  travel  deficit  stems 
from  non-pleasure  travel  spending. 

Finally,  this  leaves  an  estimated  net  of 
only  $363  million  of  the  entire  US  travel 
deficit  to  be  attributed  to  spending  on  pleas- 
ure trips  In  the  European  and  Mediterranean 
countries. 

From  these  figures,  two  points  are  clear: 

Pleasure  spending  by  American  tounst.s 
within  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean accounts  for  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  deficit— an  estimated  4303 
million,  or  only  19  per  cent  of  the  $1  t;95  bil- 
lion U.S.  travel  deficit. 

By  providing  many  countries  with  the 
means  of  buying  more  American-made  goad.=. 
travel  dollars  generate  a  lot  of  indirec.  bent- 
fits  for  the  U.S.  economy.  They  help  .support 
our  commercial  aircraft  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  they  play  a  major  role  in  con- 
tributing to  our  trade  surplus — a  trade  .'-ur- 
plus  which  amounted  to  $3.65  billion  in  1966 


ROY  L.  REUTHER 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
10,  the  trade  union  movement  lost  a  ded- 
icated and  talented  leader.  Roy  Reuther 
played  a  major  role  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  American  labor  for  over  three 
decades. 

Born  on  August  29,  1911,  Roy  Reuther 
began  his  membership  in  the  labor  move- 
ment at  the  age  of  18  by  joining  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Beginning  in 
1936,  he  was  one  of  the  early  and  most 
effective  organizers  for  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  probably  the  key  man 
in  the  campaign  to  organize  General 
Motors  workers  in  Flint,  Mich.  Within 
a  year,  thanks  largely  to  his  efforts,  union 
membership  in  the  Flint  area  rose  from 
200  to  43,000.  Little  wonder  that  he  was 
elected  first  president  of  the  Greater 
Flint  CIO  Council. 

After  serving  with  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Army  in  World  War  II, 
he  returned  to  the  UAW  and,  in  1948, 
became  administrative  assistant  to  John 
W.  Livingston,  the  vice  president.  The 
very  next  year  he  was  appointed  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  president  and 
made  director  of  the  UAW's  well-known 
citizenship  program.  He  knew  as  well  as 
any  man  the  importance  of  labor's  con- 
tributions to  civic  and  political  pro- 
grams, as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  1960  he  became  deputy  director  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  national  voters'  reg- 
istration committee,  and  2  years  later.  In 
1962,  he  served  as  national  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO's  voter  registration  and 
get-out-the-vote  campaigns. 

The  integrity,  the  ability,  and  the  ded- 
ication of  Roy  Reuther  have  contributed 


not  only  to  the  growth  in  the  power  and 
influence  of  organized  labor,  but  to  social 
and  economic  justice  for  Americans 
everywhere.  We  can  be  grateful  for  all 
he  accomplished  in  the  58  years  of  his 
life.  America  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  his  influence  in  the  years  to  come. 
To  his  family  and  to  his  fellow  union 
associates,  I  express  my  most  sincere 
sympathy. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  yentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Con  vers]  lias  per- 
formed a  notable  .service  by  initiating  a 
House  resolution,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor,  ijroclaiming  this  week  as 
Negro  Histoi-j'  Week. 

For  the  pa.st  42  years,  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
has  celebrated  the  week  .^surrounding 
Febi-uary  14,  the  birthday  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  as  Negro  Histoiy  Week.  Our 
resolution  would  give  this  celebration  the 
official  recognition  which  it  deserves.  It 
is  appropriate  that  Frederick  Douglass 
should  be  so  commemorated.  His  words 
written  in  1849  remain  true  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  to  this  day: 

The  whole  history  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
man liberty  shows  that  all  concessions  yet 
made  to  her  august  claims  have  been  borne 
of  earnest  struggle  ...  If  there  l.s  no 
struggle,  there  Is  no  progress. 

If  the  struggle  for  equality  is  to  be 
successful  in  the  future,  it  vsill  require 
that  the  truth  be  told  about  the  past. 
The  truth  is  that  the  many  contributions 
of  Negro  Americans — in  political,  cul- 
tural, educational,  scientific,  and  military 
endeavors — have  all  been  excluded  from 
the  history  books.  Recognition  of  the 
past  heritage  is  central  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  full  citizenship  in  the  present 
day. 

Negro  history  deserves  to  be  given  wid- 
est recognition  and  to  be  marked  by 
Americans  of  all  races.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  early  passage  of  the  resolution  will 
nobly  serve  this  end. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Amsterdam  News 
of  February  10,  1968: 

Negro  History  Week 

Negro  History  Week  Is  42  ye.-irs  old  this 
month  and  the  Increasing  interest  in  this 
observance  almost  makes  it  seem  that  "life 
begins  at  40,"  or  thereabouts. 

The  late  Carter  G.  Woodson,  an  ex-coal 
miner  and  school  teacher,  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  systematically  researching  our  -history, 
initiated  this  racial  pause  that  refreshes  in 
1926  and  Is  called  Father  of  Negro  History. 

Helping  to  carry  on  his  scholarly  devotion 
to  this  neglected  area  of  the  world's  history 
are  the  branches  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  an  organi- 
zation that  he  formed  'way  back  in  1915 
when  even  Rap  Brown's  father  was  a  wicked 
gleam  In  his  father's  eye. 

Negro  History  Week,  February  11-18,  Is  a 
brief  but  Important  reminder  that  "the 
achievements  of  the  black  man  properly  set 
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forth  will  crown  him  as  a  factor  In  early 
tiuni.in  progrfss  and  a  maker  .>f  in<x!ern  civil- 
ization " 


ARMS   TO   JORDAN 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaivtr,  I  u.sk  unani- 
mous loiiM-nt  to  .iddrfss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York':' 

There  v.  as  no  objection 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  ripcakcr.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  State  Department  has 
learned  nutliint;  whatever  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  war  of  last  June.  Yesterday  the 
State  Department  announced  that  it 
would  resume  arms  shipment  to  Jordan. 

Before  the  tragic  war  of  last  June,  the 
United  States  supplied  arras  to  Jordan. 
Includms  Patton  tanks,  on  the  dubious 
Krounds  that,  if  we  did  not.  the  Russians 
would  and  that  such  arms  .supply  .vas 
necessary  to  maintain  our  influence  in 
that  area 

The  war  last  June  exploded  that 
theory  and  our  much  heralded  influence 
was  'xst  less  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
war.  and  particularly  to  prevent  Jor- 
dan's attack  on  Israel.  The  arms  which 
we  had  pro\ided  Jordan  were  used 
against  Israel 

Now  we  learn  that  Jordan,  whose  King 
Hussein  la^t  Jime  turned  over  the  com- 
mand of  his  armed  forces  to  Nasser,  is 
to  again  receive  arms  .-hipments.  This  is 
in  the  face  of  press  reports  of  new  Jor- 
danian shellini?  of  Israel  !X)sltions  on  the 
vc.-t  bank  of  the  Jordan  Rher. 

Did  the  6 -day  war.  which  signaled 
the  total  failiu-e  of  our  arm-the-Arab, 
policy,  really  take  place,  or  was  it  a 
dream?  Is  the  State  Department'.-;  mem- 
ory that  .shorf  For  what  earthlv  pur- 
pose would  Jordan  use  tar.ks.  artillery, 
and  .supersonic  Jet  F-104's  except  against 
Israel ' 

Moreover,  It  is  reported  that  25  Jor- 
daman  pilots  have  been  receiving  train- 
ing at  two  US.  Air  Force  bases  in  Texas. 
This  I  subiiut  is  contrary  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Congress  as  enunciated  during 
PiOor  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  last 
year. 

No  matter  what  history  demonstrates 
the  same  stale  policies  continue  to  be 
Implemented.  The  rule  book  ^ays  that 
arms  sales  promote  American  influence. 
So  the  State  Department  arms  Jordan, 
In  the  face  of  every  indication  that  these 
arms  will  be  used  against  our  friend  and 
ally,  Israel  In  8  months,  after  a  bloody 
and  tragic  war.  have  we  learned  nothing? 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATION 
PERMISSION    TO    FILE    A    PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  .may  have  until  midnlsht 
Monday  February  19.  to  file  a  privileged 
report  n:i  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 


':,'lve  the  House  some  information  as  to 
the  nujaber  of  Items  for  whioh  considera- 
tion Is  being  asked  and  the  amounts  for 
each  of  the  programs? 

Mr  LAIiiD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

.Mr  GROSS  Yes  I  am  plad  to  yield 
to  the  L:entleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  largest  Item,  by  far. 
v.iU  come  from  our  Subcommittee  on 
HEW  on  which  I  happen  to  .serve.  It  will 
be  $1  135  billion  Tills  amount  is  needed 
in  order  to  pay  the  u-rants  in  aid  to  the 
States  for  welfare  cases,  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  for  tiie  blir.d  and  the 
tjtally  and  ;)ermanently  disabled,  the 
medicaid  program  and  two  or  three 
others  that  fall  in  this  general  category 
of  public  assistance.  The  next  largest 
Item,  except  lor  claims  and  jud;jments. 
will  be  the  funds  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  They  are  practically  out  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  tx-Federal  em- 
ployees and  returning  veterans  The 
number  of  veterans  being  discharged 
has  Increased  considerably.  All  of  the.se 
are  of  an  emergency  nature. 

There  should  be  no  controver.'^y  with 
this  bill  The  chairman  has  a.ssured  all 
Members  on  our  >ide  ttiat  the  contro- 
versial suppltmental  items  will  be 
treated  separately  m  anotlier  .-upple- 
mental  bill  at  a  later  time  Because  of 
the  emergency  nature  of  this  bill,  none 
of  us  on  the  committee  want  anythlni: 
in  it  that  might  be  controversial  and 
h  'Id  up  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS  Tins  action  then,  is  nc- 
ccs-sitatod  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  not 
enough  money  was  appropriated  last 
vear.  and  deliberately  so.  Is  that  correct '' 

Mr  LAIRD  Well.  ;'l  the  time  the  HEW 
appropnafon  bill  was  on  the  floor  I 
stated  that  day  that  the  aid  to  the  States 
fi^r  public  assistance  had  been  underesti- 
mated by  S500  miiiion  in  the  budget  .sub- 
mitted by  the  President  They  said  I  was 
wrong  at  that  time.  I  was  wrong  I  was 
too  conservative  It  should  have  been 
SI  135  bilLon  ;nste?id  of  the  <500  million 
I  said.  So  there  was  an  underestimation 
There  is  an  underestimation  m  these  un- 
employment compensation  payments  to 
\eterans  and  Federal  employees.  Even 
with  this  supplemental  they  have  under- 
estimated the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  go  until  Tune  30  in  th's  account  by 
over  S13  miU'on. 

Mr  CROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from.  Texas 

Mr,  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  esti- 
mates m  these  matters  were  made,  in 
part,  by  the  Stqtes  They  i)ro\ed  to  be 
inadeciuate  I'nd  insufficient.  Payments 
must  be  made  under  the  law.  This  is  a 
mattrr  of  hfth-grade  .-.rithmetic. 

Further  than  that,  there  has  been  a 
greater  turnover  among  Federal  employ- 
tes  than  had  boon  anticipated 

There  wil'  ?'■:?  be  i  provision  in  the 
bill  to  take  care  of  certain  claims  and 
judgments  which  have  been  rendered 
against  the  Government  This  just  about 
wraps  up  what  will  be  in  the  so-called 
urgent  nipplemental. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  when  would  it 
be  planned  tJ  take  up  this  bill:' 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS  I  y;ekl  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT  I  had  hoped  to  get  thv 
floor  for  the  purpo.-e  of  making  that  an- 
nouncement Alter  discu.ssmg  it  with  thf 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  it  will  be  our 
plan  to  program  this  bill  either  on  Tues- 
day or  any  day  thereafter  next  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  the  distln- 
t:uished  i:entleman  from  Texas  I  Mr 
M.ahonI,  would  It  be  po.'-.sible  to  program 
the  bin  for  Wednesday  or  thereafter  :n 
view  of  the  fact  there  is  Important  busi- 
r.ess  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBfJ^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
tentatively  agreed — and  I  discussed  this 
with  the  distinguished  Speaker  and  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon  I. 
who  does  not  think  it  will  take  long  to 
dispose  of  this  matter,  to  schedule  It  as 
the  first  order  of  bu.slness  on  Tuesday, 
Immediately  preceding  the  gold  cover 
bill,  and  following  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  '.  > 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'Mr.  LAIRD  reser\'ed  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill  > 


PERMISSION    TO    REVISE 
EXTEND 


AND 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  during  the  colloquy  just  held 
to  make  it  in  order  for  the  House  to 
consider  the  urgent  supplemental  a;; 
[Jroprlatlons  bill  for  1968  on  Tuesday. 
February  20,  or  any  day  subsequent 
thereto. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object,  may  I  ask  when  the  hcarinu.s 
and  the  report  on  the  supplemental  will 
be  available? 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
i-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings were  very  short.  They  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  gentleman  as  well  as  all 
Members.  They  have  not  been  printed  as 
yet.  However,  they  will  be  available  by 
Monday  morning  of  next  week:  but.  i' 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross!  would  l:ke  to  see  the  tran- 
.script  of  the  hearings,  it  will  be  available 
to  the  gentleman  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
hearings,  if  possible,  would  be  made 
available  before  Monday.  However.  I  un- 
derstand the  difficulty. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  the 
public  document  upon  which  the  hearin.g 
was  held  is  House  Document  No.  254. 
which  outlines  the  requests  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

rhcre  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFICATION    OF    THE   LEGISLA- 
IIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  (Consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  may  be 
fully  aware  of  the  change  in  the  aro- 
gi.im.  I  take  this  time  to  announce  the 
fact  that  the  sui)plcmenta]  appropriation 
bill  will  bo  added  to  the  previously  an- 
nounced program  and,  unless  changes 
aie  made  between  now  and  then,  will  be 
the  lust  order  of  business  following  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday 
i:ext. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
I  or  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
r.nnarks.  and  to  include  extraneous 
iii-ittcr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

liiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
!  fbruary  20.  will  be  the  50th  anniversary 
1  :  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  nation  which  will  always 

and  out  as  one  of  the  memorable  events 
m  the  long  battle  for  freedom  by  the 
Lithuanian  i^eople. 

No  ration  over  the  centuries  can  boast 
cf  a  more  valiant  struggle  to  win  self- 
government  and  maintain  national  free- 
dom than  Lithuania.  The  powerful  Rus- 
.sian  Government  under  the  czar,  for  long 
years  at  different  intervals  of  time,  im- 
posed its  tyrannical  rule  upon  this  nation. 
During  five  different  periods  of  its  long 
i.istory,  the  Lithuanian  people  rose  in 
open  rebellion  against  terrific  odds  in  op- 
i>osition  to  Russian  domination  of  its 
country  by  the  tyrannical  czars.  In  each 
r>bellion.  the  Lithuanian  people  fought 
a:rainst  terrific  odds  in  numbers,  arma- 
ment, and  power,  but  never  at  any  time 
gave  \m  their  battle  for  freedom  and  in- 
citpendence. 

During  recent  years,  the  Commimist 
'•ranny  lias  j^ractically  isolated  the 
1  nhuanian  jicople.  The  Iron  Curtain  has 
boon  lowered  further  on  this  nat'on  than 
the  average  satellite  nation  by  the  Com- 
r.mnists.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
su'lorod  by  reason  of  the  rigid  regula- 
tions, prison  cp.nips.  and  other  crimes  in- 
P.icted  en  helnle.ss  i  eople  in  order  to  sub- 
'U"ate  them  under  .Soviet  enslavement. 
Tlie  Lithuanian  people  will  continue 
their  r trungle  for  independence  and  free- 
dom until  self-government  is  restored  to 
tiicse  valiant  and  heroic  people.  The 
Communist  tyranny  is  today  exerting 
every  ofiort  to  discredit  and  defeat  the 
rmrposes  of  (he  United  Nations  organi- 


zation— their  leaders  have  not  given  up 
their  fight  for  world  domination. 

I  know  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and 
all  satellite  nations  now  imder  the  Com- 
munist heel,  will  support  cvci-y  effort 
being  made  by  our  Government  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  to  continue  the 
fight  against  Communist  expansion  and 
lo  aid  all  enslaved  nations  in  their  bat- 
tle to  regain  freedom.  World  histoi^y  re- 
veals that  no  tyrant  or  group  of  tyrants 
through  the  force  of  luison  camps,  mas- 
sacres, tortures,  and  so  forth,  can  perma- 
nently enslave  human  beings.  The  spirit 
for  human  freedom  burns  in  the  hearts 
of  all  mankind  and  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  tyrants,  regardless  of  their  foice  and 
power.  Someday  the  enslaved  nations  will 
gain  self-government  and  freedom  and 
Lithuania  will  continue  its  valiant  fight 
for  freedom  until  victory  is  won. 


THE  SINKING  OF  THE    MAINE" 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  i  Mr.  O'HaraI.  the 
only  Spanish-American  War  veteran 
now  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  his  annual 
speech  on  the  sinking  of  the  Ulcmp. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIANA  REDISTRICTING  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  M'-.  S..(.dker.  I  v.i.'h  to 
take  this  time  to  inform  the  Members 
that  we  have  l.ad  a  gr^at  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  Indiana  on  the  redistricting 
problem  of  congressional  districts. 

The  State  legislature  failed  to  exercise 
its  duty  to  redistrict  the  congre.ssional 
districts  in  the  recent  session.  The  Fed- 
eral appellate  court  of  three  members 
took  the  matter  up  and  on  yesterday  a 
final  decision  was  made  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  appellate  court,  and  their 
decision  was  certainly  a  repetition  of  the 
political  attitude  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  three-member  Federal  court  which 
heard  the  evidence  was  composed  of  two 
Republicans  and  one  Democratic  mem- 
ber. The  two  Republican  members  of  the 
court,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  ren- 
dered a  decision  which  coincides  almost 
100  percent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Republican  leaders  of  Indiana. 
They  made  a  Chinese  puzzle  out  of  the 
congressional  districts  in  Indiana  which, 
in  fact,  if  their  decision  is  not  reversed 
will  make  the  eleven  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  Indiana  into  a  Republican  bloc 
of  nine  districts  out  of  the  11  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
at  the  proper  time  to  have  a  complete 
investigation  made  as  to  all  the  machina- 
tions, political  and  otherwise,  on  the  part 


of  the  legislature  and  on  the  part  of  the 
two  Republican  Federal  judges  who  un- 
doubtedly must  have  sat  in  with  the  Re- 
publican hierarchy,  the  political  hier- 
archy m  Inuiana.  m  u:der  to  ai'iive  at 
that  Federal  court  decision.  The  Indiana 
Republican  leaders  Have  bcon  cjn.^pit mg 
and  conniving  this  traversity  on  justice 
.since  the  legislature  met  last  year. 

I  think  that  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  .sliould  have  a  little  to  .say  about 
the  actions  of  the  State  legislatures  and 
the  Federal  judges  who  arbitrarily  revo- 
lutionize and  twi.st  all  i  omiiioiisonse  in 
scattering  Federal  districts  through 
town.'.hii  s  ai.cl  count;>.s  w.th  i.ut'rliig 
more  than  ijolitieal  i.ittnt  involved,  Tiiis 
unfoitunate  dcc'sion  was  made  an  Feb- 
rLiary  14.  Gt.  Valentine's  Day.  A.s  far  as 
the  fair  minded  cit;zc-ii.s  of  L.diana  are 
concerned  it  v. as  a  "ixilitical  St.  Val- 
entine's Day  ma,-,sacre." 

I  think  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
should  go  into  this  Indiana  situation  as 
to  the  machinations,  political  and  other- 
w.oC,  that  took  place  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  unju.st  decision,  I  think  every- 
one should  be  interested,  rspecially  the  ' 
Members  of  this  Congress  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  All  Congress  should 
have  something  to  say  on  how  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  should  be  elected.  Local 
politicians  and  politically  minded  Fed- 
eral judges  must  be  curbed  m  their 
thirst  for  political  power  and  desire  to 
destroy  the  two-party  system  in  electing 
Members  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentative^. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  NECES- 
SARY ON  SAFE  STREETS  AND 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  FPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  more  than  any  other  Chief 
Executive  has  committed  the  Federal 
Government  to  fighting  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  pioneering  leaisla- 
tion  .such  as  the  historic  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

But  the  President's  national  strategy 
against  crime  has  been  stymied  for  lack 
of  congressional  action  on  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  which  he 
proposed  a  year  ago. 

The  urgency  with  which  he  requests 
passage  of  this  act  in  his  message  on 
crime  is  understandable.  For  crime  is  a 
major  and  a  growing  problem  in  this 
country.  And  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  would  permit  eflective  action 
to  reduce  and  control  the  problem. 

In  the  interest  of  all  law-abiding 
Americans,  I  urge  immediate  action  on 
this  proposed  legislation  and  other  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  crime 
ine.ssage. 


WE  CAN  BEST  DECIDE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  re%'!se  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKFR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^-entleman  from 
Florida;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  Brlti.sh  Prime 
Miin.ster  Harold  Wilson,  while  a  suest 
of  the  American  people,  -.varned  that  the 
u-se  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam  by 
our  troop.s  would  be  lunacy — sheer  lu- 
nacy ■  Mr  Wilson  is  hardly  In  position 
to  advise  the  United  States  on  matters 
of  policy  The  British,  recretfuUy.  are 
not  now  shinim;  examples  of  succe.ss  in 
either  international  or  domestic  affairs. 
They  have  allowed  themsehcs  to  deuen- 
erat«  into  a  welfare  state  with  little 
prestlce  or  prospects  This  is  one  of  the 
tracedles  of  modern  times,  for  they  are 
both  friends  and  kin. 

The  United  States  should  use  whatever 
weapons  are  found  to  be  most  effective  to 
win  the  war  i:;  Vietnam  In  actuality, 
there  has  been  little  to  recommend  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  for  the  tarcetf 
are  elusive  and  widely  scattered  Thus 
far  there  have  not  been  concentrations 
of  troops  or  supplies  which  would  make 
the  use  of  these  weapons  profitable. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  i->ccasions  arise  when 
their  use  is  needed,  the  administration 
should  feel  no  compunction  about  using 
them  We  are  up  to  our  necks  m  an  uely 
situation  and  victory-  with  the  least  pos- 
sible lo.ss  of  American  lives  must  remain 
our  primary  objective 


HONEY  PRODUCERS  INDEMNITY 
BILL 

Mr  TUNNFY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requi'st  of  the  ijentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troduc-ntc  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Secr^taiw  of  Aanculture  to  make  in- 
demnity payments  to  honey  producers 
for  ;os.ses  sustained  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  Government-approved  in- 
secticides on  adjoining  croplands. 

It  has  been  nece.ssaiT  to  spray  the  cot- 
ton fields  in  southern  California  because 
of  a  dangerous  infestation  of  the  pink 
bollworm.  One  result  of  this  chemical 
spray  program  has  been  the  killing  of  a 
great  number  of  honeybees  in  the  area 
causing  considerable  economic  difficulty 
to  the  apiary  industry.  This  lct;islati:)n 
would  help  not  only  the  beekeeping  in- 
dustn."  but  also  the  agricultural  industrj-. 
Bee  colonics  polliixate  a  ;'reat  variety  of 
ve,^etablp,  fruit,  and  seed  crops.  In  fact 
the  role  of  the  apiaiy  industry  in  agri- 
cultural pollination  far  outweighs  its 
economic  impact  as  a  honey  producer 
The  needs  of  both  the  agricultural  and 
apian'  industries  will  be  served  by  the 
pa^ssage  of  this  legislation  and  I  urge  the 
Congre.ss  to  give  this  legislation  every 
consideration. 


A  HARD  LOOK  AT  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr     COHELAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my    re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr  Speaker,  friends 
of  foreign  assistance  repeatedly  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  as.sessing  the  merits 
of  assistance  to  developing  nations  whose 
poverty  and  misery  xue  vi\id  testimony 
to  their  need.  Our  instinct  to  help  is 
dictated  not  only  by  the  bonds  of  com- 
mon humanity  but  by  self  interest  as 
well.  We  recognize  that  in  today's  world 
every  nation  has  a  st.ake  In  the  well  being 
of  its  neighbors.  But  we  are  aware,  too. 
of  the  very  real  limits  on  our  generosity 
and  of  the  endless  demands  for  our 
largesse. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  frequently  face 
this  dilemma  of  weighing  our  national 
goodwill  against  the  realities  of  our 
PDci-etbook.  The  need  for  critical  re- 
evaluation  of  foreign  assistance  a.ssumes 
added  weight  when  one  sen.ses  that  re- 
cipient nations  are  failing  to  exert  the 
all-important  ingredients  of  self-help 
and  national  discipline  in  structuring 
their  own  developing  economies. 

The  distinguished  US.  businessman. 
Mr.  George  Woods,  retiring  President  of 
the  World  Bank,  recently  reminded  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development — UNCTAD — 
meeting  in  India,  of  the  responsibility 
which  leaders  of  the  developing  nations 
have  to  fight  the  waste  in  their  countries. 
to  set  and  to  meet  economic  planning 
goals,  to  face  realistic  facts  of  food- 
population  ratios,  and  to  institute 
progressive  tax  and  investment  pro- 
itrams.  Unless  these  nations  can  give 
evidence  of  success  in  their  own  behalf, 
our  most  generous  aid — mihtary  or  eco- 
nomic— will  be  for  nought 

News  analyst  Bernard  D.  Nossiter, 
writing  from  New  Delhi  this  week,  gives 
further  deUiils  of  Mr.  Woods'  remarks  to 
the  UNCTAD  delegates.  I  .submit  the  text 
of  Mr.  Nossiter's  column  for  my  col- 
leagues' careful  attention: 
Hicii.  Poor  N.^TIONs  Hir  \t  Tr.\de  Talks 
(By  Bernard  D  N\i.^.sltcn 

New  DiLHi.  February  12.  Every  time 
South  Africa's  man  at  the  Lfnited  rations 
Conrerence  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD)  here  gets  up  to  jpe;ik.  the  dele- 
gate from  Asia  and  Africa  march  out  <>f  the 
hall  and  head  for  the  carpeted  lounge,  the 
hard-currency  liquor  shop  or  other  soothing 
places. 

The  Arabs  and  some  of  their  Commtinlst 
bloc  friends  have  been  giving  the  same  treat- 
ment to  the  diminutive  Ze'cv  Sharef,  Israel's 
Commerce  Minister.  He  Just  giggles  and  says: 
•LiXik  what  a  pover  I  am.  A  little  man  like 
me.  and  I  can  make  20  ministerss  move" 

For  veteran  followers  of  the  tJN.'s  aloha- 
betlcal  cirriilt— ILO.  FAO.  the  first  UNCTAD 
and  others — this  is  a  well-worn  routine.  It  Is 
always  good  for  plenty  oi  space  in  the  press 
of  the  countries  taking  a.  stroll.  Its  relevance 
to  the  hard  work  of  economic  development  Is 
dubious. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  relevance  has  only 
marginally  engaijed  the  dozens  of  orators 
who  have  mounted  the  rostrum  at  the  Vigvan 
Bhacan,  New  Delhi's  sparkling  new  hall  where 
UNCTAD  II  is  being  suiged  This  Is  why  the 
blunt  words  here  last  Friday  of  George  Woods. 


the  hard-bitten,  one-time  Wall  Street  m.m. 
were  so  unusual  and  also  why  they  received 
such  a  cool  reception. 

CANDOR     IS     R.^RE 

Woods  is  on  his  way  out  as  president  of  the 
World  Bank  .md  so  could  speak  with  a  cindor 
distinguished  for  Its  ab.sence  here  Like  ever- 
one  else,  he  deplored  the  evident  failure  if 
the  rich  nations  to  contrlbr.te  enough  .ir.d 
on  reasonable  terms  to  the  poor.  But  unlike 
everyone  el.se.  he  came  down  hard  on  the 
failures  of  the  poor  themselves. 

He  reminded  them  that  too  many  were  led 
by  self-seeking  leaders,  eaper  to  feather  their 
own  nests  and  wasting  lund.s  cr.  unproduc- 
tive public  works  As  he  .^poke.  .:nother  In- 
dian state  go\  ernment  was  co'lap.sing  bec;iiii;e 
.»  leading  politician  had  been  denied  a  lucr  .- 
tive  min!-*cr's  post 

Woods  deplored  the  Southern  Hemisphere's 
habit  of  evading  responsibility  iind  blaming 
others  for  its  plight.  The  standard  excuse 
for  India's  wretched  performance  in  ihe  'Gds 
1.^  the  rains  that  didn't  come  and  the  w.'ir 
with  Pakl.-tan  Few  here  recall  that  Paklst.in 
sufTered  the  same  weather  .md  the  .^.ime  v.'.r 
and  Is  growing  at  a  brisk  pace  neverthelef.^. 

Woods  hit  especlilly  hard  at  leader.-  of  de- 
veloping nations  who  shy  aw.iv  frrm  pro- 
grams that  mean  sacrifice.  Ho  need  ha\e 
looked  no  farther  than  India,  which  spar.  ^ 
Its  well-off  farmers  from  taxes  that  cculd  fi- 
nance needed  investment,  which  colncldeii- 
tally  benefits  the  prlnclp.il  prop  of  the  rulmp 
Congress  Party. 

The.se  attitudes  at  the  top,  Wood.;  said, 
breed,  apathy  and  cvnicism  all  down  tlie  line 
Tills  Is  reflected  In  the  10  a  in  to  5  p  m  orri-« 
hoi:rs  worked  bv  most  government  official?  i;i 
New  Delhi  (an  11  to  4  working  day  Is  norxii-il 
in  provincial  capitals).  It  shows  up  in  ihe 
production  line  of  India's  lending  auto  makf  r, 
whii  turns  out  shoddy  cars  for  a  public  that 
1..1S  no  choice  and  workable  cupc  for  poii- 
Uclans   and   other   Important   personazes 

.•\bove  all.  Woods  scored  the  40  doveloplr.c 
nations  that  cant  feed  themselves  and  .^nei-.d 
precious  foreign  exchange  to  bitv  !o<id  UNr- 
TAD's  agenda  calls  for  i.:onsideratlon  oi  I'le 
food  prijblem  but  It  Is  receiving  little  .ittfi- 
tlon  liere. 

BIRTH    RATE    PROBLEM 

Just  as  worrisome.  Woods  observed,  is  ".c 
rise  in  births  that  eats  up  food,  housinp. 
oChools  and  other  forms  of  scarce  social  cajii- 
tal  .\  few  countries  liave  tackled  this  dilem- 
ma with  force.  But  India  here  again  has 
barely  made  a  move  and  turns  to  '^amilv 
planning  leaders  with  a  fondness  lor  trlvl.il 
advertising  gimmicks 

Too  many  poor  nations,  Woods  said,  tre 
wasting  their  assets,  falling  to  service  and 
I'll  their  machines,  which  Is  common  in  1;.- 
dian  plants.  Another  tough-minded  prau- 
matlst.  Russia's  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin,  was 
recently  in  town  on  a  not  dissimilar  mission 
He  was  so  (ilsturbed  by  what  he  .'aw  ;:i 
Soviet-aided  Indian  plants  that  he  promitea 
to  send  In  managers  to  show  how  they  should 
be  run  and  to  buy  up  the  output  of  Idle 
factories. 

None  of  this,  from  Woods  or  any  otliT 
competent  observer,  means  that  the  rich  na- 
tions are  entirely  blameless  for  the  lailure  i  i 
what  was  supposed  to  be  The  "development 
decade." 

Aid  from  the  wealthy  has  been  niggardly 
and  on  har^h  terms  that,  eat  up  much  of  the 
potential  benefit  in  repayments  The  Wor.:l 
Banks  soft-loan  fi:nd.  the  International  Dt- 
velopment  Association,  is  soon  to  be  filled  up 
ai^am  at  a  level  60  per  cent  higlicr  than  m 
the  past  But  even  this  blcssine  will  be 
tainted  by  conditions  imposed  by  the  biggest 
contributor,  the  United  States.  Theje  strlncs 
retlect  the  West's  own  attachment  to  restric- 
tive habits,  particularly  the  habits  of  the 
obsolete  international  monetary  system. 

The  world's  trading  iramc.  too.  is  rigged 
so  that  the  poor  earn  relatively  less  from  the 
raw  materials   they  i^cll.  and   pay   relatively 
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more  for  the  linished  goods  they  buy.  On 
top  of  this,  nearlv  cverytliing  that  the  poor 
sell  runs  into  tarif!  and  other  barriers. 

\t  be't.  UNCFAD  will  touch  only  the  sur- 
face of  uli  this  Its  one  solid  accomplishment 
is  iikPlv  to  be  an  outline  ai?reement  on  a  new 
tiriiT  system  that  will  t;Ke  products  of  poor 
nations  a  olace  of  advantage  in  rich  markets. 
But  unless  the  poc  r  Uo  fomothing  about  their 
habits  of  \v(  rk  and  trade,  even  this  will  prove 
of  little  value. 

India,  for  example,  couldn't  sell  its  shoddy 
toothbrushes,  IrcakaWe  hairpins  and  slap- 
dash radios  on  a  Wftcrn  market  even  if  the 
tarlils  on  these  items  were  wiped  out  com- 
pletely An  InrUistrv  that  has  grown  up  in  a 
fullv  protected  home  market  and  operates 
i,n  a  notion  that  performance  standards  are 
A  loreign  luxury  is  Just  not  able  to  enter 
worln  traue.  ,    ,  .,        , 

This  i.iay  iie  why  Minister  Sharef  of  Israel 
smiles  when  UNCTADs  Arabs  walk  out  on 
hun  Hard-wcTkIng  Israel  can  produce  for 
markets  abroad.  When  preferential  tariffs  are 
fuially  pnt  in  ijlace.  on  present  lorm  it  will 
be  Tel  Aviv  a-id  not  Bombay  that  will  beneiit 
the  most. 


KOREAN  POLICY 
Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
xho    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
Th.cre  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  15  years,  over  $4  billion  of  American 
aid  has  gone  to  help  develop  a  viable 
South    Korean    economy.    During    that 
.-.ame  time,  many  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  have  ably  helped  to  patrol  and 
protect  the  borders  of  South  Korea.  Until 
recent  outbreaks,  Korea  has  recognized 
U.S.  contri'outions  in  building  its  nation, 
and  good  feeling  has  prevailed. 

In  this  l;.-ht.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ihat  America  can  rightfully 
be  accu.scd  ol  backing  out  on  the  people 
and  leaders  of  South  Korea. 

I  can  only  view  with  skepticism  a  re- 
quest for  additional  aid  foUowing  on  the 
iicels  of  last  week's  outbreak  of  anti- 
Americanism  in  Korea.  It  has  the  hint  of 
undue  pressure  being  put  on  us  by  a  gov- 
ernment ve  have  helped  generously  in 
the  past.  It  has  the  hint  of  Seoul's  trying 
t -J  be  the  master  of  American  policy  in 
the  area.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions. I  I'lan  to  view  any  requests  for 
additional  aid  with  this  skepticism  in 
mind. 

In  calling  it  "regrettable  that  the 
P:icb!n  sequence  has  led  .^ome  officials  in 
Seoul  to  express  a  narrow  anti-American 
point  of  view."  the  Washington  Post,  in 
its  lead  editorial  of  February  12.  was 
milder  in  its  assessment  of  Korean  reac- 
tion than  that  nation  has  been  in  its 
evaluation  of  U.S.  action. 

.Although  I  question  whether  we  should 
commit  SlOO  million  to  "help  hold  a  rum- 
bling .situation  still."  I  believe  the  edi- 
torial makes  ;>ome  sobering  points  about 
the  .-ituation  in  Korea,  and  I  call  it  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  by  inserting  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Korean  Policy 
The  "hawks"  in  South  Korea  want  to  be 
tn.nsters  r.ot  only  ( f  Seoul's  but  of  Washing- 
ton's poUcy.  They  want  the  authority  to  de- 
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termlne  which  North  Korean  provocations  to 
answer-  frontal  attacks  or  acts  of  infiltra- 
tion^and  how  to  answer  them.  This  Is  an 
understandable  attitude  for  a  nation  under 
lire,  and  Americans  oufiht  to  sympathize 
with  the  Impulses  of  serurily  and  self-pres- 
ervation behind  It. 

But,  the  United  States  cannot  for  one  in- 
stant allow  its  policy  to  be  taken  over  by 
Seoul.  T'le  b;i.sic  condition  of  American  pro- 
lection  is  that  the  United  St.ites  reserve  the 
right  to  set  Us  terms.  1  h..-re  i>^.  unavoidably, 
an  element  of  intrusion  upon  Korr-an  sover- 
eignty. But  in  return,  South  Kf  rca  has  the 
beVfit— literally,  the  saving  benefit-  of  the 
American  shield. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  Pueblo  sequence 
has  led  some  officials  in  Seoul  to  expre.=s  a 
narrow  anti-American  point  of  view.  By  so 
doing,  they  iiave  spoiled  the  normally  t.ood 
temper  of"  Korean-Am(M-ic  ^n  idations  and 
distracted  attention  from  !,'t:iiimate  Korean 
anxieties.  With  reasc>n.  ol'.iclal  Washingti-.'. 
has  lieen  disturbed. 

Fortunately,  the  American  reaction  has  not 
))een  guided  by  pique.  Realizing  that  South 
Korea  deserves  to  be  reassured,  and  th  .t 
North  Korea  needs  to  be  reminded  that  there 
is  no  weakening  of  the  American  defense 
commitment,  the  United  States  has  moved 
on  several  roads.  First  President  Johnson 
asked  Congress  to  provide  "immedait.My"  an 
extra  $100  milUon  in  military  aid,  and  then 
he  disoatched  Cyrus  Vance  as  his  "personal 
reiMew-ntative"  to  Seoul.  Yesterday,  m  an  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  American-Kore.in  conhdence. 
the  United  States  asked  that  Seoul  s  repre- 
sentatives i.ttend  the  next  session  at  Pan- 

munjom.  ,      ,     ,     . 

The  very  ofTer  of  extra  aid,  particularly  in 
such  a  round  resotmding  sum.  ought  to  as- 
suage the  South  Koreans.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  purpose  of  the  offer 
was  as  much  psychological  as  military.  The 
military  case  lor  it  has  not  been  publicly 
made;  "we  hope  it  will  be.  But  if  the  offer 
of  expenditure  cf  $100  milUon  can  iielp  hold 
a  dangerously  rumbling  situation  stiU,  then 
no  one  should  begrudge   it. 

Mr  Vance,  with  peacemaking  calls  to  De- 
troit and  Cyprus  already  under  his  belt,  is 
fast  on  the  way  to  becominct  the  .Administra- 
tion's most  valuable  un-officlal  Americans 
can  be  relieved,  and  Koreans  encouraged, 
that  he  Is  at  work  in  Seoul. 


Stances  support  a  bill  which  cnntained 
such  a  provision. 

'the  Con'r'i-ess  iias  heretofore  had  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  this  responsibility. 
It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  uitiirt  Con- 
gresses would  not  be  posses?  rd  of  such 
courage  or  have  the  into';rity  i.nd  ability 
to  make  an  appropri.\te  judament  as 
to  what  Uu-se  salaries  should  be. 

And  this  is  no  incxporsive  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Speaker.  Its  nine  membeis  are 
authorized  to  draw  SI 00  ;  .n-  d.iy  and  all 
travel  expenses,  incUidiiv'  ner  diem  al- 
lowances. It  is  authiiri/ed  to  hiie  a  very 
large  and  highly  i)aid  staff  and  occupy 
expensive  office  space  in  WashuvtOii  or 
at  any  other  i>o:nt  it  chooses. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  thut  this 
amounted  to  nothing  short  o-:  an  abdica- 
tion bv  the  Concrcss  of  its  responsibility 
to  do  "this  job.  It  is  shameful  tliat  this 
Conm-ess  has  evidenced  i's  unvVillin-ness 
to  face  uo  to  it.  The  crc.ntion  of  the  Com- 
mission V.-as  ofTen.sive  to  ihe  public.  It 
was  condemned  lar  and  wide  by  the  na- 
tional pres"..  It  sliould  liave  b('"n  con- 
demned. 

Tliertfore,  I  am  today  intv.jducuvj  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  authority  for  establish- 
ment of  tliis  use'rss  Commission.  Pa.-sase 
of  my  bill  will  put  the  responsibuity  of 
determining  executive,  legislative,  and 
mdicial  salaries  back  in  the  hanos  of 
the  Coiv^rcss  where  it  belongs  nnd  where 
it  has  always  been.  This  is  our  job.  We 
ought  to  face  up  to  it. 


ABOLISH   THE   CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Spcr.ker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remai'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  s^entloman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Spenkev.  t  n'' 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1937  provided  for  the  c/eation  of  a 
Commission  on  Executive.  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries.  Throughout  the 
entire  history  of  this  Nation,  the  deter- 
miration  of  such  salaries  has  been  the 
exclusive  resnonsib'lity  of  the  Congress. 
It  should  still  be  such. 

Tlie  delegation  of  .'uch  power  to  a 
Commj.s.sion  is  most  un;:)reced?nted  and 
unwarranted.  With  ail  deference  to  iny 
rolleaeues  who  voted  for  this  provision 
and  for  the  bill  which  contained  such, 
this  amounted  to  a  ."^hcmeful  abdication 
of  congressional  respon-ibilU:.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  for  an  amendment  tD 
strike  this  provision  from  the  bill.  The 
pmendment  failing.  I  then  voted  acamst 
the  bill.  I  could  not  under  any  circum- 


WALL  STREET  LOAN  SHARKS 
Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  rninutp.  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virriinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   POFF  Mr.  Speaker,  new  evidence 
is  at  hand  iustifying  the  antiloan  shark 
amendment  which  the  House  attached  to 
the  trut:i--.n-lendina  bill. 

According  to  a  newspaper  article  based 
upon  an  interview  with  New  York  County 
a.ssLstant  district  attorney.  Michael 
Metzger: 

Crime  in  the  street— Wall  Street— may 
prove  to  be  organiieci  crime's  most  sophisti- 
cated effort  yet  in  indurating  hlg  business. 

In  less  sophisticated  times,  the  loan 
shark's  onlv  coal  was  tiie  "vigorish."  the 
trade  name  for  interest  on  the  loan. 
Tvpicaliv.  this  was  "6  for  .5."  or  a  S6  pay- 
ment for  a  week's  loan  of  $5.  Today,  the 
goal  is  different;  the  stakes  arc  higher. 
The  modern  Wall  Street  loan  shark  loans 
money  in  order  to  exploit  the  services 
of  the  borrower  who  finds  that  he  can- 
not repav  principal  and  irtcrcrt  tmiely. 

The  tech.nique  is  simple  and  c  fTective. 
The  Cosa  No.stra  acts  as  a  "fence"  for 
stolen  securities  acquired  at  bargain 
prices  from  petty  thieves  who  stole  them 
from  private  homes,  from  ir.essencers  on 
the  street  or  from  brokrrace  houses.  The 
loan  shark  approaches  a  Wall  Street 
clerk  who  needs  "fast  money"  to  :nvest 
in  a  "hot  tip"  he  has  picked  up  m  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  tip  goes 
<:nur  He  is  unable  to  pay  the  interest, 
braciouslv,  the  loan  shark  grants  a  grace 
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period  The  price  of  his  generosity  is  the 
clerk's  agreement  to  arrange  a  sale  of 
the  stolen  securities.  The  loan  shark 
pockets  the  profit.  The  clerk  is  still  m 
default  on  his  loan. 

The  Wall  Street  loan  shark  is  only 
one  of  the  targets  of  the  amendment  to 
the  truth-ln-lendint;  bill  Otrier  tech- 
niques are  employed  by  other  loan  sharks 
In  the  ort^amzed  crime  complex.  Nearly 
all  are  involved  in  or  have  an  impact 
upon  interstate  commerce.  State  auid 
local  ijovpmment.s  need  tne  investiaative 
ass'stance  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  this  amendment  would  rive  them. 


PROFILE 


OP   A   CITY 
CALIF 


jEASIDE. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  acidre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Californ«v? 

There  wa.s  no  obiection 

Mr  T.ALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Seaside.  Calif .  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  repre.sent.  is  neither  large  nor  does  it 
boast  an  old  and  sjlorious  history  It  is, 
however,  a  city  with  well-deserved  pride 
in  its  develo;:'mt?nt  over  the  past  few 
years  It  is  a  city  that  demonstrates  what 
miracles  can  be  worked  through  an  in- 
terested and  ambitious  people  .striving  to 
better  their  environment. 

The  story  of  chan^'e  m  Seaside  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  was  featured  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  HUD  Notes,  the  magazine 
of  the  Department  of  Huu-sii-ig  and  Urban 
Development. 

In  -PD.nie  of  a  City— Seaside,  Calif.." 
the  author  p^sints  out: 

Se;ts;ae.  Just  a  few  years  a^o  a  California 
cci^tal  sand  dune"  community,  inhabited 
by  Jack  rabbits  and  a  few  hardy  "squatters' 
In  tar  paper  sh.ick.s.  is  now  a  desirable  neigh- 
borhood of  new  or  rehabillt;ited  hoviies  Busi- 
ness is  bustling  and  growing. 

I  commend  th:s  article  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
PsortLE  OF  \  City — Se.^side.  C\Lir 

Seaside  Just  a  few  years  ago  a  California 
coastal  "sand  dune"  com.Tiunity  Inhabited 
by  Jack  rabbits  and  a  few  hardy  "squ.itters" 
In  tar  paper  shacks.  Is  now  a  desirable 
nelghborhuod  of  new  or  rehabilitated  houses 
Business    is   bustling   and   growing. 

Seaside  i  1966  population  24,000)  proves 
th.it  a  community  does  not  h.ive  to  be  a 
large.  teemJTig  metropolis — nor  does  it  need 
to  be  surtertng  from  the  ravages  of  many 
generations — to  benefit  from  the  wide  range 
of  Hl."D  community  development  and  up- 
grading programs 

Seaside's  history  spans  only  a  half-century. 
It  w;vs  Incorporated  as  a  city  only  13  years 
ago.    25   years  ago   its  population   was  5.000 

HISTORY    OF    THE    CITY 

Se;is!de  is  located  on  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula, between  the  City  of  Monterey  and  Fort 
Ord.  and  adjacent  to  Pebble  Beach  and 
Caxmel.  Its  history  begins  In  1909.  when 
land  speculators  bought  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land  to  the  north  and  east  uf  the  old  Del 
Monte  Hotel,  then  a  favorite  spa  of  Northern 
California's  social  set  and  Hollywood  greats 
Promoters  plotted  the  land  Into  'paper"  sub- 
divisions, with  25    X  75'  lots  and  30'  streets. 


Using  the  proximity  of  the  Del  Monte  Hotel 
.13  .1  lure,  the  developers  advertised  tliese  lots 
(  ir  s;»le  throughout  the  country  They  spoke 
In  glowing  terms  of  tlie  climate,  the  views, 
and  the  quick  profits.  The  promoters,  how- 
ever, provided  no  streets,  utilities,  or  other 
public  improvements,  so  that  no  sound  de- 
velopment could  take  place.  Hundre<is  of 
lot.s  were  sold,  and  the  promoters  pocketed 
their  profits  and  disappeared,  and  the  lana 
lay  relatively  untouched. 

.•\s  the  yeirs  went  by,  occaslimally  an 
owner  or  squatter  would  build  a  shack,  drill 
a  well  for  water,  and  settle  down  In  the  s.ige- 
lirush  and  sand  During  the  depression  of 
the  19.30'3  there  was  a  new  nurry  of  land 
activity  a  thousand  lots  were  otTeied  for 
Sale  for  a  total  of  $1,000,  or  $1  per  lot  At 
one  time  a  San  Pranci.sco  iiewsp.iper  nffcred 
a  iree  lot  In  Seaside  with  every  subscription 
to  the  paper  Thu.s  .'Seaside.  In  the  early 
1940's  was  a  ac.ittered  collection  of  shacks 
on  virtually  worthless  land 

Suddenly.  In  the  early  I940's.  what  had 
been  worthless  land  began  to  have  values, 
Fort  Ord.  which  adjoins  Seaside,  wm  estab- 
lished as  a  major  World  War  II  training 
center  Thou.sands  of  soldiers  and  civilian 
workers  descended  on  the  urea.  Construction 
activity  boomed  in  Seaside.  Most  of  the 
structures  were  Jrrrv-bullt  and  located  with 
no  regard  for  planning  considerations  With- 
out adequate  building  codes  and  ordinances, 
much  of  the  already  blighted  Seaside  area 
spread  out  ;is  a  frowsy  ,:nd  unkempt  town. 
vigorous  but  ugly.  With  the  end  of  the  War. 
Port  Ord  was  made  a  permanent  facility  In 
1950,  .Seaside  was  an  unincorporated  commu- 
nity of  lO.noo  people,  requiring  .ill  stirts  of 
basic  community  needs  .=.uch  as  streets,  wa- 
ter, sewers,  and  lire  ^ncl  police  protection. 
But  Us  growth  continued  —  by  1954,  it  had 
become  a  young  ,\dult  and  was  incorpor.itcd. 
A  special  Census  In  1956  showed  its  popula- 
tion to  be  15.331  Tile  rosldents  .jf  •  .e  new 
city  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  began  in  a 
noisv,  boisterous  fashion  to  tackle  their  civic 
problems.  Building  codes  and  ordinances  were 
adopted:  .i  General  Plan  was  developed:  and 
tlie  city  oegan  to  change  Its  image.  While  it 
had  been  unlovely  at  birth,  it  showed  great 
promise  tor  the  future 

A     NEW     CITY'S     PROBLEMS 

Seaside  was  the  site  of  maiiv  of  the  less 
desirable  Industn.il.  commercial,  and  ^er'.  ice 
activities  tor  the  Peninsula.  Its  commercial 
center  was  dormnated  by  automobile  grave- 
yards, repair  shops.  Junk  yards,  laundries, 
and  fringe  commercial  establishments.  It  was 
the  orphan  child  of  the  affluent  Monterey 
Peninsula.  It  contained  the  cheap  hotels, 
h.irs,  and  other  facilities  customarily  found 
nc.ir  military  installations  Of  its  5,800  hous- 
ing unIt.^,  one-fourth  were  dilapidated  or  de- 
teriorating   .\mong  Its  other  problems  were; 

An  extremely  high  unemployment  and 
underemployment  rate. 

An  urgent  need  for  public  facilities. 

Aa  exceptionally  high  and  growing  per- 
centage of  the  low-income  xnd  ethnic  minor- 
ity residents  of  the  Peninsula. 

A  very  high  rate  of  tr.iniients. 

A  low  tax  b.ise  and  lack  of  employment  cp- 
portunltles  because  ot  the  type  of  business 
ai-tlvity  that  predominated. 

The  almost  complete  l...'k  of  public  .md 
private  medical,  healtli,  and  social  -.velfare 
facilities. 

Inadequate  school  and  Juvenile  services. 

A  cjniinuiiity  self-consciousness  about  the 
long-standing  negative  Image  of  Seaside  as  a 
place  to  live  and  do  business. 

This  WAS  tlie  .situation  when  the  new  city 
came  into  being.  It  was  obvious  that  only  a 
massive  redevelopmL^nt  program  could  solve 
Se;i6lde's  problems.  In  1957.  the  City  Coun- 
cil established  the  Redevelopment  .Agency 
and  approved  the  Nociie  Buena  area  .is  the 
first  urban  renew.il  project.  Federal  approval 
for  N,3che  Buena  was  given  m  April,  1958. 
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This  was  the  hrst  iUep  in  the  city's  uo^rad- 
liig  eltorts. 

Since  that  tune,  Seaside  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  remaking  Itself  and  preparing 
for  it,s  futvirc.  u.^Ing  a  varlriy  of  Fccier.il 
assistance  progr  mis  in  the  process.  One-'lurfl 
of  the  city's  area  is  undergoing  renew.il.  it  ;s 
i)ec>inilng  a  community  of  new  nelgiibor- 
hoxls.  paved  streets,  .streets  with  landscaped 
mcd;.in  strips,  burled  utility  lines,  adequ.,te 
sewers,  ;;torm  drains,  parks,  and  play  ure.ns 
ElTci-tive  p'.annlnt;  .iiul  the  en.ictment  and  en- 
forcement of  bulIiUng  codes  and  zoning  i,.riu. 
naiicps  h.ive  replaced  the  unplannrd,  ;iap- 
haz-ird  development  that  characterized  the 
city's  past. 

seaside's     UPCR.MItNG     PROORAM 

I'' ban  Rimcwal  Pour  projects,  totaliin;  ^32 
acips  Federal  grant  reservution.  *13  3  mirUon 
In  iddltion  to  the  usual  project  nrtlvitv.  .sc.-i- 
side  ;i;xs  the  onlv  .Section  10',i(b)  loan  r\er 
approved  tav  HOD.  The  loan,  lor  ^906.00(1, 
l)r((Vides  for  llood  ''ontrol  drainage,  rtorm 
(ii.iin,  sr'.^'cr.  and  scwiive  disposal  f  ciiiti,  c 
both  inside  and  outside  proj°ct  areu.s  '1  he 
lO-year  loan  will  be  repaid  under  the  'erm« 
of  Callfornl.i's  T.i\  Increment  leyl.sl.ilion— 
\vnere!iy  increa.std  tax  collections  v.'lll  be  ip- 
plied  to  ,tmortl?;atlon. 

Model  Citirx  An  application  li.i.';  been  UIpcI 
for  a  .si 25  000  grant  for  planning  a  Mor^l 
Cities  nelt'hborhood. 

Urhan  P'a>nung  Assi/itancr  Grant.  Sh.itfd 
With  11  other  localities. 

I'  ban  Bcautificatum  Grants.  Two  p-o!«»-ts 
f'ir'S22.oOO 

Siicrr  and  Watrr  ranliiie't  Grant.  ?100.0CO 

S'^rlion  115  Rehabilitation  Grants.  'Mum- 
ber  of  grants:  ;J2;  amount  5.35.725. 

Sccfion  312  Rehabilitation  Luans.  Number: 
ns:  total  68.  413. 

Lo-x-Rent  Public  Hou.iing.  .Application  hkd 
with  Monterey  County  Housing  Authcrllv 
for  300  units  of  rental  hoii.slng 

RENEWAL    PROJECTS 

Nt'che  Buena.  A  OS-acre  area  that  rei'ecfcfl 
the  haphai:ard  development  of  the  city.  The 
340  bulUiiiigs  In  the  area  were  mostly  sub- 
standard .Mmost  100  of  tliese  were  beyond 
hope  and  had  to  be  ciemoll:hed.  Tlie  others 
have  been  rehabilitated  to  meet  project 
standards  Street  and  lot  lines  were  altertd 
and  20  of  the  buildings  moved.  Five  nelal.- 
borhood  parks  were  provided,  equipped  with 
benches,  recreational  and  i>lay  equipment 
Tiffs  were  plantcci:  ■■urbs.  jTUtteri.  .ma  .  Icje- 
walks  were  Installed  along  newly  paved 
streets  Ninety-eight  residential  lots  -.vcrc 
sold  tor  redevelopment.  .Average  price  of  the 
new  houses  built  wa.s  JIS.OOO 

Dtl  .Monte  Hright."!  240  acres,  primarily 
op^n  space  Residential  structures  were  ?en- 
eri'.lly  in  more  blighted  condition  than  .uiy 
other  part  ot  the  city.  Ol  tlie  s-tructures  lii 
tlie  area.  237  have  Ijeen  cleared:  259  buil'ilngs 
are  scheduled  for  rehabilitation;  182  ha\e 
been  completed.  On  the  cleared  lan:l.  three 
nr-w  schools.  180  onits  of  FHA  l221id)i3ll 
moderate-income  housing,  and  80  units  of 
senior  citizens  housing  are  to  be  built,  ^ 
number  of  new  liuu.res  in  the  j2Ci.000  10 
525, 'JOO  price  class  are  already  c^jmpleted.  Jl6 
lots  have  been  sold;  254  more  are  available. 
The  Del  Monte  area  suffered  from  ;.u  unrelia- 
ble water  supply  ;;nd  distribution  system 
The  LP.A  solved  this  In  an  unusual  way. 
Utilizing  Title  I  funds,  the  Agency  built  its 
own  water  .'system  at  a  cost  of  S5i4.150  and 
turned  the  facilities  over  to  the  City.  The 
City  o;;eri.tes  the  system  which  may,  at  .1 
future  date,  be  extended  to  serve  areas  of 
the  city  outside  the  project  b jund.~rn.'S. 

Han, ion.  153  acres.  Predominantly  rehabili- 
tation. Of  i-.fi'j  stru;:urps  to  be  rehabilitated. 
133  are  under  way.  43  have  b?en  completed 
and  demolition  .--laned  on  the  I'lrsl  incremeut 
of  150  structures.  Reuse  is  scheduled  to  be 
mostly  residential  'Aith  some  neighborhood 
rommerclal 

Gateway.  73  acres,  A  blighted  central  busi- 
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ness  district  area.  Primary  reuse  will  be  for 
an  automotive  center  for  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Eight  franchlsed  auto  dealers  have 
!i!ready  purchased  land  for  sales  and  services 
facilities.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the 
remaining  two  sites. 

Renewal  benefits:  77  percent  of  building 
permits  Issued  in  1967  have  been  for  con- 
struction In  urban  reneti-al  project  areas.  Of 
the  319  families  thus  far  relocated,  95.4  per- 
cent have  moved  to  standard  housing,  one- 
third  In  sales  housing. 

Rehabilitation.  Seaside's  rehabilitation  ef- 
fort Involves  over  1.200  housing  units,  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  city's  total.  This  am- 
bitious program  has  been  very  successful. 
On  October  31,  1967,  742  of  the  units  were 
undergoing  rehabilitation;  496  had  been 
completed.  'Value  of  completed  rehabilitation 
was  ?689, 767.50:  Noche  Buena;  241  at  average 
of  $1,000  each,  Del  Monte  Heights;  179  at 
average  of  $1,06350  each.  Hannon:  76  at 
average  of  $3,400  each. 

The  LPA  has  provided  pro)>erty  owners  with 
comprehensive  asslst.ance  In  determining  de- 
ficiencies to  meet  project  standards  and  In 
financing  the  work.  When  necessary,  flnanc- 
l.'ig  help,  Including  assistance  in  obtaining 
Section  115  grants  and  Section  312  loans,  has 
1  i>en  provided  to  homeowners.  A  Design  Re- 
new Handbook  was  prepared  by  the  Agency 
Design  Review  Board  and  Issued  to  property 
owners  and  contractors.  The  Handbook  cov- 
ers criteria  for  design,  site  development,  ex- 
terior design,  color  and  finishes  and  land- 
scaping. Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
design  objectives.  Not  only  the  visual  quality 
of  the  rehabilitated  house,  but  Its  proper 
l);.vcement  on  the  lot.  and  the  blending  of 
the  house  Into  the  total  fabric  of  the  com- 
ir.unity,  have  been  stressed, 

MEETING  LOW-COST  HOUSING  NEEDS 

Relocation  housing  within  the  financial 
means  of  displaced  senior  citizens  Is  a  major 
!-roblem  In  Seaside.  The  staff  of  the  Redevel- 
opment Agency  began  studying  experiment 
Ijw-cost  housing  projects  two  years  ago  with 
I  he  idea  of  using  a  number  of  small  lots  scat- 
tered throughout  the  projects.  The  objective 
aas  to  create  a  well-designed  and  constructed 
fmall  home  stU table  for  senior  citizens. 

The  California  Department  of  Housing  and 
'Community  Development  was  conducting 
•imtlar  experiments  in  the  field  of  low-coet 
lousing  for  migrant  field  workers.  With  some 
.ussLstance  from  the  Department  staff,  a  two- 
'jodroom,  single-family  dwelling  house  was 
ueveloped.  containing  800  square  feet  of  floor 
'pace,  a  single  car  carport,  and  low  mainte- 
nance landscaping,  for  $9,500,  complete. 

The  Agency's  relocation  staff  cooperates 
vith  the  contractor  In  numerous  ways  to  cut 
:he  normal  costs — eliminating  sales  oommla- 
sions.  absorbing  some  of  the  title  costs,  and 
'.vorklng  out  financing  arrangements  -with 
potential  ptu-chasers  in  advance  of  construc- 
tion. In  this  way,  each  bouse  in  essence  Is 
almost  a  "custom"  home. 

In  addition  to  the  $9,500  home,  the  R«- 
development  Agency  has  made  application 
to  HUD  for  a  Sec.  207  grant  to  construct  pro- 
totype models  of  a  similar  house  using  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  construction  which 
.".ilffht  reduce  the  cost  of  the  house  by  at  least 
•f  1,000.  This  concept  utilizes  a  series  of  modu- 
1  IT  comp>onents. 

The  Agency  Is  also  developing  new  ap- 
proaches to  lease-purchase  buying  tech- 
niques, which  may  permit  other  low-Income 
families  who  have  not  been  acceptable  pvir- 
chasers  becatise  of  poor  credit  ratings  to  ac- 
quire decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  1 
year  ago,  the  Senate  pa.saed  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  i  S.  35.5  > . 
Since  that  time,  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  has  taken  protective  custody  of 
the  act  and  has  firmly  ref  u.sed  to  permit 
Its  consideration  by  the  House. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Republican  Ta.sk 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform  has  been 
laboring  to  get  this  act  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  for  open  debate. 

Of  the  many  contributions  the  task 
force  has  made  toward  congressional  re- 
form, the  most  recent  is  a  detailed, 
scholarly  comparison  of  the  provisions 
of  the  principal  reorganization  bills. 

For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  Into  the  Record  a  portion 
of  this  comparative  examination,  deal- 
ing with  budgetary  and  fiscal  informa- 
tion gathering  for  the  Congress.  Specifi- 
cally, this  is  a  digest  of  title  II,  parts  1 
and  2,  sections  202-208  and  221,  of  S. 
355  and  the  related  provisions  of  the 
other  reform  proposals. 

One  of  the  great  problems  facing  the 
Congress  is  its  appalling  inability  to  ob- 
tain sound,  current  information — essen- 
tial for  accurate  and  productive  deci- 
sions. For  example,  from  the  several  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  seeking  support- 
ing data  relevant  to  budget  estimates  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  have  rapidly  come 
to  realize  the  importance  of  an  Inde- 
pendent and  modern  information  source 
for  the  legislative  branch.  Tlie  informa- 
tion gathering  and  processing  facilities 
of  the  Congress  are  shamefully  anti- 
quated, and  have  to  be  updated  if  the 
House  and  Senate  are  to  be  effective  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  comparison  follows: 

TrrLE  II — Fiscal  Controls 

PARTS    1    AND    2 BtTDGETART   AND   FISCAL    INFOR- 
MATION   AND    DATA 

Section  202.  Data  processing  .system 

S.  355.  Directs  Comptroller  General.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Director  of  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  develop,  establish,  and 
maintain  a  standardized  information  and 
data  processing  system  for  budgetary  and 
fiscal  data  which  will  be  used  by  all  Federal 
agencies. 

Boiling.  Deletes  Comptroller  General  from 
above;  adds  "as  far  as  practicable":  to  the 
establishment  of  an  ADP  system. 

Reld.  Same  as  Boiling. 

Print  No.  3.  Provides  that  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  .  .  .  shall  develop,  etc." 

Note. — Section  not  amended  by  Senate. 
See  Pinal  Report  page  27:  "1.  In  cooperation 
with  the  executive  branch,  an  effort  shall  be 
started  toward  the  design  of  a  Government- 
wide  budgetary  data  system." 

Section  203.  Budget  standard  classifications 

S.  355.  Directs  the  Comptroller  General. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Director  of 
BOB  to  develop,  establish,  and  maintain 
standards  classifications  of  vroaram^,  activi- 
ties, receipts,  and  expenditures  of  Federal 
agencies.  Initial  classifications  are  to  be  es- 
tablished on  or  before  Dec.  31,  1969.  The  CG, 
Sec'y,  and  Director  are  to  perform  their  func- 
tions per  above  as  part  of  a  Joint  program 
and  are  to  report  to  Congress  on  or  before 
Sept.  1  each  year. 

Boiling.  Authorizes  Comptroller  General  to 
assist  Sec'y  and  Director  should  they  so  re- 
quest. Deletes  time  requirement  for  Initial 


classifications  to  be  established.  Report  shall 
be  submitted  by  June  30  each  year. 

Reld.  Same  as  Dolling  except  that  report 
shall  be  submitted  by  June  1. 

Print  No.  3.  Provides  for  Sec'y  .aid  Director 
to  v.'ork  in  cooperation  with  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Delates  lime  hmlt  L>n  cst;iblishing  ini- 
tial classifications.  Deletes  i?rf  vislr.n  iliat  CG. 
Sec'y,  ind  Director  shall  perform  Uielr  func- 
tions as  part  of  the  joint  program  established 
by  .Aco.juntlng  A:  Auditing  Act  of  Ifi.-id 

Note. — Section  203  not  amended  by  Sen-- 
nte.  See  Final  Report  page  27:  "2.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  utilization  by  Congress  of 
automatic  data  processing  capabilities  and 
modern  program  evaluation  terlmlques,  the 
General  Acci^untliig  Office  shall  develop  «ys- 
terrLs  design  .irid  cost-benefit  analvsis  capa- 
bilities iipccssiiry  to  meet  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  Congress.  To  facilitate  jierform- 
ance  of  this  responsibility,  the  GAO  shall 
arrange  to  provide  the  functions  described 
below:  (ai  Participate  In  the  establishment 
of  a  standard  classification  code  of  activities 
and  expenditures  by  Federal  departments 
and  i.gcncles.  This  effort  should  be  a  Joint 
undertriklng  of  the  Comptroller  General  In 
his  participation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budtret  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaj^ury  under  the  Joint  linancial  man- 
agement Improvement  program." 

Section    204.    Distribution    of    prog,  am    and 
fisc.il   data 

S.  355.  Directs  t!ie  Comptroller  General  to 
provide  Information  to  Congre-  s  on  tlie  lo- 
cation and  nature  of  data  inail.ible  In  the 
various  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams, activities,  receipts,  and  txpenditures. 
upon  request  of  any  Member  or  committee  or 
Joint  committee. 

boiling.  Requires  that  the  Secret  iry  of  the 
Treasury  and  BOB  Director  provide  this  In- 
formation, upon  request  of  any  committee  or 
Joint  committee.  Section  221  of  S  355,  deal- 
ing with  supplemental  budget  information, 
is  deleted  from  the  Boiling  bill  Instead,  he 
has  a  subsection  in  Sec,  204  requiring  the 
Sec'y  and  Director,  upon  request  of  any  com- 
mittee or  Joint  committee,  to  "furnish  to 
the  Congress  on  June  1  of  each  year,  begin- 
ning with  1968,  a  supplemental  .'~t:mmary  of 
the  budget  submitted  in  January  of  such  year 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  when  there  has 
occurred  subEt.antlal  alterations  in  estimates 
of  expenditures  and  receipts,  or  substantial 
obligations  imposed  upon  each  budget  after 
submission  in  January." 

Reld.  Boiling  language  except  for  supple- 
mental budget  Info,  which  Is  treated  In  Sec. 
221. 

Print  No.  3.  Boiling  language,  except  info 
Is  to  be  provided  by  Comptroller  General. 

Note. — Section  not  amended  by  .Senate. 
See  Final  Report  pages  27-28:  "2  .  .  ,  the  GAO 
shall  arrange  to  .  .  .  (b)  Provide  information 
as  to  the  location  and  iiature  of  fiscal  data 
available  in  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Such  information  shall  be  available 
on  request  to  any  committee  or  individual 
Member.  Summary  tables  of  the  data  shall 
also  be  prepared  as  requested."  All  four  bills 
provides  for  summary  tables  "to  the  extent 
feasible." 

Section  205.  GAO  assistance  for  cost  effective- 
ness  studies 

S.  355.  Directs  the  Comptroller  General 
to  have  available  In  GAO  employees  who  are 
expert  in  analyzing  and  conducting  cost  ef- 
fectiveness studies  of  Government  programs. 
Upon  request  of  any  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee, the  CG  is  to  assign  ruch  experts  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  assist  that  committee  and 
its  staff  In  conducting  cost  effectiveness 
studies  of  programs  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Boiling.  Same  as  S,  355,  with  inclusion  of 
the  phrase;  "excepting  nondomcstlc  In- 
telligence activities." 

Reld.  Same  as  S.  355. 

Print  No.  3.  Same  as  S.  355. 

Note — Section  nou  amended  by  Senate.  See 
Final  Report  pages  27-28:  "2  .  .  .  the  GAO 
shall  arrange  to  .  .  .  (c)  Provide  expert  as- 
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slstance  ro  C onffress  in  the  an.ilysls  of  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  prepired  by  agencies 
and  departments  under  the  plannlng-pro- 
gTiimlnt;-!3\id^ptln';  concept  These  experts 
shall  be  on  call  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees iii'.d  the  other  c.  mmlttees  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  them  in  analyzing  ccst-efTec- 
tlveness  stiul'.os  or  to  assist  In  making  Inde- 
pendent cost-efTectlveness  studies  on  pro- 
gram  under  their  Jurisdictions." 

Section  206.  Updating  the  budget 

S  355  Directs  the  Comptroller  Gener.il  to 
collect  information  and  data  available  m  the 
various  F'>dcr  il  ;\£^encles  with  respect  to 
changes  in  the  fti?ures  shown  in  the  budget 
as  submitted  by  the  President:  to  furnish  to 
each  Member  and  committee  of  both  houses, 
from  tune  to  time,  reports  showing  revised 
budget  information  and  totals  reflectlni;  the 
informittion  .ind  diUa  which  he  has  collected, 
and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  upon  request  of 
Members  or  committees,  tabulations  of  such 
budget  mfi  rm.it  Ion. 

3o!llnk»    N'o  provision. 

Reld    N'  .  provision. 

Print  No.  3  Provides  that  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, upon  request  of  a  committee  or  Joint 
committee  of  either  house  i  nof  individual 
member).. shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  fur- 
nish tabii''ation.'?  of  such  data,  except  data 
on  Increases  and  decreases  In  expenditures 
or  estimated  expenditures  by  reason  of  enact- 
ment of  law."!  other  than  appropriations  acts. 

Note  -'ectlon  not  amended  by  Senate  See 
Final  Report  pages  27-29  •'2  ..  .  the  GAO 
shall  .im.nge  ro  .(d)  Prepare  tabulations 
of  Individual  budget  data  ;is  may  be  re- 
quested by  anv  committee  or  Individual 
Member  of  Congress,  and  update  hudget  In- 
formation. Including  changes  In  budget  totals 
because  of  .appropriations  action,  new  legis- 
lation, .changes  In  revenue  estimates,  and  the 
like" 

Sections  207,  20S.  General  Accoxmting  Office: 
personnel,  etc. 

S.  355.  Authorizes  Comptroller  General  to 
establish  within  G.-\0  such  offices  and  divi- 
sions and  hire  such  experts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  cnr-y  out  fiinctlons  and  duties  im- 
posed on  him  by  reor;?anlzatlon  bill,  with 
.jnnual  report  to  Congress.  Sec.  208  defines 
"Federal  agency." 

Boiling  Under  3.  355.  not  more  than  15 
experts  mav  be  hired  at  ."iny  one  time,  at 
rates  not  'o  exceed  $200  a  day.  and  no  expert 
may  be  employed  for  more  than  120  davs  In 
any  calendar  year  Boiling  restricts  number 
to  a  and  rate  to  ?100  per  day  no  limit  on 
number  of  days  for  which  an  expert  mav  be 
hired  In  .any  yeiT    i  Sec    206  of  Boiling  bill  i 

Reld    Same  as  Boiling.   'Sec.  206  of  Reld.) 

Print  N'o  3.  Essentially  3  355  language 
New  Sec  208  of  Print  No.  3  provides  that 
Nothing  contained  in  this  Part  'Sections 
202-^091  <ha!l  be  construed  as  Impairing  any 
authorltv  or  responsibility  of  the  Secretarv 
of  the  T'Hasury.  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  B'ldget.  and  the  Cimpt.r>iller  General 
of  the  U -■*  Tmder  'he  Budget  .tnd  Account- 
ing .Act,  1921  as  amended,  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  19.=iO,  as 
•mended,  or  anv  other  .-Xcts  " 

Note. — Sections  not  amended  by  Senate. 
.\uthoriTv  for  these  provisions  Implied  In 
Pinal  Report  recommendations  and  support- 
ing language  pages  27-29 

Section  221.  Supplemental  budget 
information 

3.  355  Directs  the  President  to  transmit  to 
Congress  on  or  before  June  1  each  year,  be- 
ginning with  1968.  a  lupplemental  nummary 
of  the  hudrjet  ?nbm!tfed  in  Januan/  This 
suxnmarv  is  »o  reflect  all  changes  relating  to 
the  fiscal  veiir  for  which  the  budget  was 
transmitted  which  have  occurred  since  the 
transmittal  of  the  budget  in  January 

Beginning  with  FY  1970.  the  President  Is 
also  to  tran.=  mit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
June  1  each  year  •  1 )  summaries  of  estimated 
expendit'ires  tor  the  four  flsc.il  yeare  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  was 


tran.smltted  in  January  which  will  he  re- 
quired under  continuing  programs  which 
have  a  legal  commitment  for  future  years  or 
are  considered  mandatory  under  existing 
law.  and  (2)  sununarles  of  estimated  ex- 
penditures in  future  llscal  years  of  balances 
carried  over  from  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  budget  wi's  transmitted  in  Januarv. 

Subsection  d  requires  that  the  budsTet  sub- 
mitted In  January  shall  include  Inf'rmaflon 
showing  the  gross  amount  of  expenditures 
and  estimated  expenditures  of  all  programs 
of  the  G<5vcrnment. 

Bollintt  See  section  204. 

Reld.  Same  as  S.  355  except  that  In  place 
of  the  4-year  summaries  .ind  carry-over  bal- 
ances (see  second  paragraph  under  S.  355 
above).  Reld  requires  ^upplemental  sum- 
mary to  include  "a  cc>mpari.=on  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  received  through  per- 
sonal and  corptirate  Income  taxes  with  the 
estimates  made  of  such  revenues." 

Print  No.  3  The  President's  supplemental 
Budget  summary  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  Is  to  be  delivered  nof  later  than  June  1. 
to  Include  any  recommendations  he  may 
care  to  make,  and  to  include  \ip-to-date  data 
on  the  current  fiscal  vear.  Deletes  require- 
ment of  summary  of  estimated  expenditures 
for  next  four  fiscal  ve.irs.  .ind  .strikes  require- 
ment that  the  Budget  shall  Include  trross 
amount  of  expenditures  and  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  ,ill  Government  programs. 

Adds  language  requiring  "as  to  each  pro- 
posal for  new  legislation  in  the  budget  in- 
volving creation  or  expansion  of  any  func- 
tion, activity,  or  authority,  and  to  be  in 
addition  to  tho.se  functions,  activities,  and 
•luthoritles  then  existing,  a  tabulation  show- 
ing the  amoimt  proposed  in  the  Budget  for 
ripproprlatlons  and  for  expenditure  frr  the 
ensuing  fiscal  vear  and  the  estimated  appro- 
priation required  on  account  of  svich  pro- 
posal in  each  of  the  following  four  fiscal 
years  during  which  .such  proposal  Is  to  be  in 
effect." 

Note.  — Section  221  not  .i  mended  by  the 
Senate.  See  Final  Report  pages  29-30: 
'"!.  The  budget  document  ^'hall  include  the 
follouing  information: 

I  a)  Multiple-year  financial  projections  on 
proposed  or  existing  legislation  which  are 
ongoing  programs  with  commitments  for  fu- 
ture ye.irs  and  programs  considered  manda- 
tory under  existing  law. 

(b)  The  description  of  carryover  balances 
shall  Indicate  the  anticipated  expenditures 
by  year  for  future  years  to  the  extent 
practical. 

(c)  On  June  1  of  each  year,  budget  sum- 
maries .^hTll  be  updated  to  reflect  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  budget,  revisions  In  revenue  and 
expenditures  estimates,  effect  of  congres- 
sional action  In  new  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, and  projections  for  new  expendi- 
tures which  were  not  included  In  the  budget 
document. 

Id)  The  budget  document  shall  continue 
to  contain  emphasis  on  program  or  func- 
tional classification  with  adequate  Indexing 
and  cross-referencing  for  ir;e  l)y  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  studying  the  budget 
on  an  agency  basis. 

lei  In  the  comprehensive  cash  budget,  all 
programs  shall  be  reflected  on  a  gross  rather 
than  a  net  b.isis. 

(f)  All  financial  assumptions  as  to  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  shall  be  stated." 


rTOJD  Btn'\VKI-"N  .\MATEUR 
.ATHLETIC  FEDERATIONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unumnious  con.-^ont  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end 
to  the  perpetual  feud  between  the  Na- 
tional Colleelate  Athletic  Association  ond 
the  .'Vmateur  Athletic  Union  is  not  yet 
In  sitiht.  While  these  rival  sports  fed- 
erations wrangle,  the  amateur  athletes 
caus^ht  in  between  suffer. 

Tlie  patience  of  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  is  wearing  thin  as  tins 
interminable  dispute  wears  on. 

On  February  1,  1968.  the  Sports  Arbi- 
tration Board,  established  27  months 
aeo,  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  rendered 
its  decision.  Althou-ih  the  parties  in- 
volved were  required  to  respond  to  t!ie 
rulings  by  February  10.  1968,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  feuding  sports  (groups 
will  comply  with  the  Board's  findin:s 
The  lack  of  immediate,  positive  reaction 
by  these  organizatioiis  is  consistent  with 
the  iiecative  .spirit  displayed  throuchout 
the  arbitration.  The  Board's  report  noted 
that  "none  of  the  parties  were  willing  to 
subordinate  self-interest  to  the  general 
u'ood  to  the  extent  necessary  to  com- 
proml.se  the  i.ssues." 

If  this  battlin;:?  does  not  soon  cease, 
the  Congress  may  have  to  act  to  protect 
voune  men  and  women  from  arbitrary 
interference  by  sanctioning  bodies. 

In  anticipation  of  this  need.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  "bill  of  nelits'  for 
amateur  athletes.  My  bill  would  prohibit 
the  disqualiftcation  of  any  amateur  ath- 
lete from  competition  on  the  f^rour.ds 
that  such  athlete  engaged  in  previous 
competition  conducted  by  a  rival  organi- 
zation. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  sports  as- 
.sociations  from  imposing  unrt-a.sonable 
restraints  on  an  athlete's  freedom  to 
enter  sporting  events. 

Athletes  v.liose  rights  under  this  legis- 
lation are  infrinRed  upon  may  seek  in- 
: unction  relief  m  Federal  district  court. 
Willful  violation  of  an  injunction  or 
order  would  constitute  a  misdcmean'^r 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  SI. 000.  or 
imprisonment  for  a  maximum  uf  6 
months,  or  both. 

The  NCAA-AAU  power  strusgle  is  for 
authority  to  certify  world  records,  ar.d 
to  administer  open  track  and  lield  events. 
Attain.  I  quote  from  the  Board's  findinss: 

Tlie  central  issue,  however,  l.s  one  of  "Juris- 
diction" and  'sanctioning."  Tlie  basic  con- 
test is  one  for  power,  and  "I'irlscllction"  .:nd 
"sanctioning"  are  the  boundaries  .ind  tools 
of  power.  Each  -side  claims  with  evident  .=.11- 
cerlty  that  it  would  u;;e  the  power  more 
v.nsely  than  the  other,  but  the  protestations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  es.sentia! 
ch.TJ-acter  of  the  contest  It  is— we  repeat— a 
struggle  for  power  in  which  the  i.thletes  ;:re 
being  used  by  both  sides  .is  pawns  so  long  is 
the  contest  continues. 

The  ba^ic  jun.sdiction  of  the  NCAA  in 
track  and  held  encompa.sses  colleee  and 
university  meets  in  which  member 
schools  and  athletes  representing  mem- 
ber schools  compete.  The  AAU  includes 
amateur  athletic  clubs  and  individuals 
throughout  the  Un;tcd  States,  and  con- 
ducts track  and  field  meets.  The  AAU 
has  additional  jurisdiction  as  it  is  the 
US.  representative  to  the  International 
Am-ateur  Athletic  Federation. 

The  NCAA  maintains  that  the  AAU 
should  not  admi.'^.ister  all  track  and  field 
meets,  and  insists  that  it  participate  in 
the  control  and  administration  of  open 
track  and  field  meets.  The  NCAA  claims 
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that  it  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
its  student  athletes.  The  AAU  rejects 
this,  asserting  that  international  rules 
prohibit  meet  approval  by  any  organiza- 
tion other  than  itself. 

Both  the  NCAA  and  AAU  have  In- 
voked penalties  against  their  members 
durini^  repeated  clashes  over  sanction- 
uit:  meets. 

The  Sports  Ar-bitration  Board  six- 
point  program  must  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  AAU.  the  NCAA,  the  USTFF,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics— an  AAU  ally.  The  presidents 
of  these  groups  have  been  Instructed  to 
declare  whether  they  accept  the  findings 
and  whether  they  would  recommend  un- 
conditional acceptance  by  their  organi- 
zation's poverning  bodies. 

The  Arbitration  Board  decided  that 
the  AAU  is  the  sole  sanctioning  and 
poverning  authority  for  international 
competition.  Because  of  this  status,  the 
AAU  was  recognized  as  having  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  international  as- 
pects of  domestic  competition.  Thus, 
open  domestic  meets  would  require  an 
AAU  sanction  under  "carefully  limited 
and  confined  conditions." 

riie  Beard  stated  that  NCAA's  ap- 
proMT  of  a.si  ects  of  an  open  meet  which 
are  directly  lelevant  to  the  educational 
\v(  Ifare  of  undergraduate  students  may 
be  required  for  the  participation  of  im- 
der-raduate  students  enrolled  at  member 
institutions. 

A  coordinating  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  with  equal  numbers 
of  \AU-NAIA  and  NCAA-USTFF  mem- 
bf  IS,  and  an  impartial  permanent  chair- 
iv.an.  This  committee  would  have  the 
id.ver  to  render  a  final  and  binding  de- 
ci.^ion  in  disputes  over  the  interpreta- 
tii..:i.  application,  or  alleged  violation  of 
t!n'  Board's  rules. 

Tlic  issuance  of  the  Board's  decision 
aM'arently  has  not  finally  ended  the 
bickering  and  the  threats.  It  is  not  my 
purt^o.se  now  to  comment  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Board's  findings.  But 
enouch  time  has  elapsed  for  these  sports 
federations  to  work  out  their  jurisdic- 
tional rivalries. 

Although  all  of  the  organizations  in- 
volved have  submitted  replies  by  the 
deadline  date,  several  have  requested  ad- 
ditional clarification  of  technical  points. 
Senator  Warren  Macni-son.  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  which  con- 
ducted h.earings  on  the  dispute,  was  por- 
trayed in  the  press  yesterday  as  believing 
that  the  responses  suggest  a  clear  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  disputants  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

For  the  sake  of  our  young  athletes.  I 
hope  that  the  Arbitration  Board's  report 
brinszs  j.icacc.  But  if  the  decision  does  not 
stop  this  warring.  I  urge  action  by  the 
Ci.n;ress  to  protect  our  amateur  athletes. 


SILVER    QUILL    AWARD    GIVEN    TO 
SECRETARY  GARDNER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOGK3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday,  February  8,  Secretary  John  W. 
Gardner,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  delivered  a  very 
significant  address  as  he  received  the  Sil- 
ver Quill  Award  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel. 

I  say  "significant"  because  Secretary 
Gardner  has  set  out  for  leaders  in  busi- 
ness and  government  what  they  will 
have  to  face  up  to  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
many  problems  of  our  times. 

The  key  to  the  solution,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  cooperation.  The  message  that  runs 
through  the  Secretary's  speech  is  that 
we  must  all  learn  to  work  with  one  an- 
other to  keep  this  Nation  bound  together. 

The  speech  is  typical  of  this  great  pub- 
lic servant,  Secretary  Gardner,  who  is 
leaving  us.  He  is  a  man  of  positive  vision. 
He  can  see  the  job  ahead  and  he  can  de- 
fine the  solutions. 

His  message  is  one  that  all  of  ns  sliould 
heed. 

The  speech  follows  in  full: 
Remarks  by  John  W.  Gardner.  Secretary  cf 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

These  are  difficult  luncs.  and  those  who 
care  about  the  well-being  of  this  land  are 
more  than  ever  concerned  to  herve  It  well. 
We  want  to  strengthen  the  N.atioi.  imd  pre- 
serve Its  vitality.  'We  want  to  expand  its  tra- 
dition of  freedom.  We  want  it  to  stai.d  tor 
the  best.  We  want  it  to  be  true  to  itj-ell. 

But  the  problems  of  the  Nation  are  com- 
plex, and — at  least  at  the  level  of  leadership — 
It  can  only  be  served  well  by  those  who  atL- 
willing  to  understand  and  cope  with  com- 
plexity. I'm  going  to  talk  tonigiit  about  some 
aspects  of  that  complexity. 

In  the  course  of  my  career  I'\e  been  in- 
volved in  the  foundation  world,  the  business 
world,  the  universities,  the  military  services 
and  government.  And  somewhere  along  the 
way  I  developed  a  strong  interest  in  how  the 
various  pieces  of  this  society  fit  together. 

Many  people  now  see  that  relations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  other 
elements  In  the  society  are  in  swift  transi- 
tion, and  they  see  that  the  American  people 
had  better  understand  that  transition  ii"  we 
want  to  shape  it  to  their  purposes. 

The  difficulties  facing  this  society  today 
are  of  the  utmost  gravity.  They  may  get  mu'jh 
worse  before  they  get  better  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  as  a  nation  we  have  acknowledged 
the  seriousness  of  our  situation.  We  must 
bring  to  bear  on  those  problems  the  best 
minds  and  energies  that  this  Nation  can 
offer. 

We  must  find  better  means  of  appraising 
our  problems  as  they  emeree.  better  means 
of  devising  and  testing  social  .■solutions,  and 
above  all,  better  ways  of  mobilizing  the 
abundant  talents,  resources  and  Institutional 
strengths  of  this  society.  Without  such  mo- 
bilized efi'ort  we  stand  little  chance  of  gain- 
ing command  of  the  problems  that  threaten 
to  overwhelm  us. 

But  as  this  audience  knows  so  well,  we 
have  a  system  characterized  by  the  disper- 
sion of  power  and  initiative,  and  we  like  that 
attribute  of  the  system.  So  we  must  develop 
means  of  mobilizing  talent  and  resources 
that  will  move  us  toward  our  goals  and  .nt 
the  same  time  will  disperse  power  and  Ini- 
tiative. Stated  in  simpler  terms  this  means: 

We  must  find  far  more  effective  ways  of 
relating  the  Federal  Government  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

We  must  find  new  and  better  ways  of  In- 
volving private  enterprise  In  the  pursuit 
of  social  goals. 

We  must  ask  the  universities  to  become 
even  more  deeply  Involved  In  carrying  out 
public  functions. 

We  must  utilize  Increasmgly  a  wide  va- 
riety of  nonprofit  agencies  In  getting  public 
work  done. 


.\nti  we  must  make  certain  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  Federal  Government  and 
all  these  other  clemcnt.s — State,  local  cr 
private  sector—  are  such  as  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  and  vitality  of  the  non-I-'ederal 
partner 

President  Johnson  has  urged  and  encour- 
aged the  creation  of  just  f.uch  mutually  re- 
specting partnerships. 

When  1  came  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  Initialed  a  Ihor- 
caiph  review  of  relations  between  tlie  De- 
jjnrtment  and  the  States  After  a  year  of  study 
I  met  v.-ith  the  governors  and  told  them 
there  were  many  speclr.c  and  crjiicrete  meas- 
ures that  I  he  Department  could  and  would 
take  to  provide  them  with  greater  initiative 
and  flexibility.  This  has  since  resulted  In  (  r- 
ganl'/ati<iiial  changes  in  the  Department,  In 
legislative  innovations,  and  in  a  revolution- 
ary Improvoiiient  in  communlratloiiK  between 
the  governors  and  the  Department 

Let  me  izlve  yoti  one  exim;ile.  from  the 
field  of  Ileal; h  We  had  devel.jjied — over  the 
years — fifteen  .'-cparate  fr.int  ir^Krams 
through  which  the  Federal  Government- 
niaile  innnry  .iV,'ii:able  to  the  .States  for 
.specitied  purposes,  after  the  State  had  met 
jirescrllied  conditions.  Last  ye.ir  we  merged 
:!iose  fifteen  ;)ri. grams  into  or.e.  Now  each 
governor  is  a-ked  only  to  iif.sure  us  that 
lie  has  adequ.ite  machinery  for  as.=.essing 
what  his  State's  needs  are  and  then  ho 
is  tree  to  u.'e  his  Federal  aid  ior  v.liat  he 
and  his  -enior  health  offlcia'.s  deem  Im- 
liortant.  There's  a  lot  more  to  be  done  in 
ledesignintr  f.ur  relations  with  the  States, 
but  were  taking  the  first  steps. 

The  Department  has  taken  c  ^miiarable 
.steps  lo  r.''view  its  relations  witii  '.he  uni- 
versities. I  li.ave  .'et  up  a  committee  of 
collese  and  university  presidents  to  provide 
a  continuous  channel  of  communication. 
.■\;Ki  we're  already  taking  some  iiractlcal. 
down-to-eart:i  .steps  to  remove  --jurces  of 
irritation  Ircm   that  relationship. 

Finally,  '.et  me  turn  to  the  relationship 
between  tiie  Federal  Government  and  prl- 
■aie  business.  I  know  that  many  of  the 
'  rjanizatlons  represented  here  •  jiught  have 
--hown  a  deep  and  constructive  Interest  In 
improvement    of    that   relationship. 

lUislness  serves  the  nation  vsell  and  tlie 
Federal  Gr.vf'rnment  vi-ell  when  it  preserves 
its  own  vitality  and  forward  movement.  It 
is  not  only  tiiis  rouniry's  chltf  .-ource  of 
economic  growth  ,ind  vitality,  but  tiie  prin- 
'  .pal  source  of  opportunity  for  the  Indivld- 
v.ai . 

r-T-.m  the  oarlic.=;t  days  of  this  Republic, 
bunnessmen  have  seen  in  their  t'Overnment 
not  only  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  an  enforcer 
of  contracts,  a  rollector  of  taxes  and  .i 
regulator  of  ways  of  doing  husine.-.^  l)ut  also 
a  nro\lder  of  .subsidies  {some::mcs  m  cash, 
sometimes  m  credit  or  In  tax  concession). 
More  recently,  crovc-rnment  "m.ts  been  elven 
heavy  responsibilities  In  the  effort  to  promote 
C'-oiiomic  crowth.  to  maintain  eor-nomlc 
stability  and  to  foster  full  employment. 
Ana  in'  the  years  since  World  War  II  the 
EDvernment  contract  has  come  to  jilay  an 
increasinsly  important  role  ::i  accomplish- 
ing a  uroid  ranee  of  nation.il  vurp^ses. 

Even  in  th2  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  v.-hich  does  not  deal 
primarily  with  the  busine.ss  v.-orld.  there 
.'•.re  innumerable  examples  of  the  relation- 
ship. Aerojet  General  'r.as  developed  a  com- 
puterized patient  manikin  which  promise.'? 
•o  revolutionize  the  teachlncr  of  ane.=the- 
siolney.  McDonnell-DouCas  Corporation  is 
worslng  on  a  power  source  '.  '>r  tlie  artificial 
he.irt.  United  Aircraft  is  v.-oiking  on  radar 
devices   to   aid    the   blind. 

Less  conventional  and  less  v.-el!  known  la 
the  Department's  relationship  to  Blue  Cross 
and  to  commercial  Insurance  carriers  in  ad- 
ministering Medicare.  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, health  care  Is  purch.ascd  from  private. 
State    or    local    hospitals,    and    claims    are 
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handled  and  payments  made  by  Blue  Croea 

or   cf.rnnuTt  :.il   oiirrlcrs-    all    wltnout   a   Fed- 
eral emp'myee  having  a  hand  In  It. 

The  Ftujfi  .\nd  Drug  Administration,  one  of 
the  constituent  agencies  of  HEW.  Is  oollabo- 
rating  wlih  Generil  Foods  on  an  interesting 
exper.ment  in  s?lf  regulation  of  food  proc- 
essing 0"neral  Foods  .^nd  FDA  have  agreed 
upon  st.indards.  and  G«ner.U  Foods  is  re- 
porting periodically  on  the  evalu.itlon  of  its 
own  op'r.itlons.  with  a  view  to  •.■ventual  re- 
duction  in    goverrunent  inspection 

These  examples — involving  the  universities 
and  St.ite  and  local  governments  aa  well  as 
b\i8ln<"ss — demonstrate  that  as  a  nation  we 
ar?  tie'. "l' ping  new  ways  to  relate  the  Federal 
Government  to  each  of  the  nongovernmeat.il 
elements. 

If  those  relatlonshlpe  xze  to  develop  in 
such  a  w.iy  ,is  to  maxim. ze  this  society's  crea- 
tive abilities  while  preserving  our  system  of 
dispersed  power  and  initiative  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  planned  It  :hat  way.  And  by  "we." 
I  mean  all  who  are  involved — those  In  the 
private  sector,  and  those  In  government 

As  leaders  in  the  private  sector  iuldresa 
themselves  to  the  future  of  the  relationship, 
waai  should  they  be  thinking  abouf  Let 
me  give  you  what  I  think  of  as  a  strategy 
for  the  private  sector- -and  I  refer  not  Just 
to  the  business  world  but  to  all  the  non- 
governmental sector — the  universities,  foun- 
dations, professions,    and  so  on 

First,  face  up  Co  t'le  larqcst  and  tmighest 
problems  of  the  aocxetx)  No  factor  has  been 
more  concltisive  in  the  emergence  of  big  gov- 
ernment than  the  failure  of  the  private  sec- 
tor to  look  squarely  .tt  the  real  problems  of 
the  community  and  the  nation  Even  todav 
there  are  ni.inv  in  the  universities  and  in 
the  business  world  who  somehow  Imagine 
that  '..he.r  special  worlds  can  aourlsh  while 
the  society  decays  It  cannot  be  Our  society 
la  wholly  Interdependent  today,  and  decay  In 
one  part  endangers  all. 

Today  each  of  the  varied  seciments  of  the 
private  sector  appraises  !t3  own  special  prob- 
lems, but  none  examines  the  larger  issues 
facing  the  nation  As  a  result,  those  larger 
problems  end  up  m  the  lap  of  government 
And  that  makes  l.ttle  sense  when  one  con- 
siders the  ext.-aordinarv  resources  of  talent 
ana  e.xpertlse  ivallable  In  the  private  sector. 
Individuals  and  Institutions  m  the  private 
sector  axe  perfirctiv  capable  of  appraising  the 
major  problems  ficmg  the  society  and  of 
developing  policy  alternatives. 

What  =hould  our  luture  systpm  of  health 
c.ire  look  like.'  How  should  it  be  organized 
and  how  ilnanced''  What  should  our  higher 
education.il  system  be  like  20  vears  from  now, 
and  how  do  we  get  from  here  to  there?  What 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  over  the  next 
two  decades  to  control  environmental  pollu- 
tion'' How  can  we  save  our  cities'  The  wny 
in  which  these  questlops  are  answered  will 
deeply  atTect  the  private  sector. 

Second,  understand  the  processes  o/  qov- 
ernment.  The  day  is  past  when  leaders  in  the 
private  sector,  whether  thev  are  corporation 
or  uulversltr  presidents  or  something  el.>!e. 
can  delegate  to  tneir  W.ashlngton  representa- 
tives the  problem  of  uiider.<itandlng  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  leaders  In  the  private 
sector  should  be  deeply  !ind  personally  con- 
cerned about  how  the  society  Is  eoverned. 
Many  should  take  their  turn  at  governing 
They  should  know  how  government  func- 
tions. 

I'm  not  t.ilking  about  the  ^^hallow  arts  of 
Influence — what  official  or  what  Member  of 
Congress  to  ?ee  to  get  whTi-  results.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  a  real  comprehension  of  how  the 
system  works. 

Third,  re-eiamine  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  each  non- 
Federal  el'jyncnt.  What  are  the  principles  that 
should  characterize  the  Federal  Government's 
relationships  with  State  and  locul  govern- 
ment, with  bu.-!lness.  with  the  unuersltles? 
How  can  relationships   be  designed  no  that 


the  non-Federal  partner  Is  not  weakened  and 
subordinated^  These  are  questions  that 
should  be  asked  insistently  .ind  they  can  be 
answered  But  they  cannot  be  answered  With 
rhetoric  or  generalllle.s.  It  u  necessary  to  get 
down  t<:>  the  specific  principles  governing  the 
relationship  -and  thi->se  principles  must  be 
embedded  m  legislation,  in  regulations,  and 
m  tradition. 

New  forms  of  collaboration  need  to  be  de- 
V  l.sed  even  as  existing  relationships  are  re- 
examined In  the  case  of  business,  for  ex- 
ample, we  must  seek  way^  of  adopting  estab- 
lished tools — the  credit  bubsldy,  the  lax  con- 
cession, the  contract  ,uid  the  .irunt—  to  pro- 
vide the  inducement  i  In  business  terms,  the 
market)  that  will  bring  the  creative  force  of 
business  to  bear  on  social  goals. 

.^nd  in  thinking  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment i  relations  with  non-Fe<icral  ele- 
ments, I  urge  that  everyone  give  thought  to 
the  luture  of  State  and  local  tt'^verrunent 
Our  .system  of  di.spersed  power  and  Initiative 
IS  .ini-hored  In  two  sets  of  relationships:  the 
gijvernment-prlvate  sector  relationship  and 
the  Pederal-State-local  relationship.  Anyone 
who  i-ares  to  ivreser^e  the  "iv^tem  had  be'ter 
care  ab<iul  the  latter  as  well  as  the  (ornier 

Fourth,  xtrengthen  existing  in.'ititu.tions  in 
the  private  .ectar  and  df.sign  rteip  onex  where 
needed  In  the  Intricately  organized  society 
of  the  future  Ine.liclent  institutions  will  be 
squeezed  out  To  mention  tho.<;e  that  I  see 
at  close  range,  some  of  our  private  hospitals, 
private  charity  institutions  and  private 
schools  are  among  the  most  Inetricieni  insti- 
tutions m  the  nation.  They  should  be  sub- 
jected to  continuous  re-examlnatlon  and  re- 
newal Thev  are  too  Important  to  our  future 
t)  be  neglected  (I  tlont  need  to  add  that 
government  .igencips  need  equally  rigorous 
xrutiny  i 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  word  abotit  the  way 
in  which  leaderFhlp  is  organized  In  this  na- 
tion. It  Is  characteristic  of  our  syrtein  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  significant  leadership  in 
our  society  lies  outside  of  government  But 
today  that  non-governmental  leadership  is 
rarely  an  etfectlve  voice  m  the  larger  Issues 
facing  our  society  That  can  .md  must  be 
remedied  We  need,  outside  of  government, 
an  etfectlve  body  of  leaders,  local  as  well  as 
national,  who  are  committed  to  preserve  the 
vitality  and  stability  of  the  community  de- 
spite the  ups  and  downs  of  parti.,an  conflict. 

The  need  for  such  a  layer  is  dramatically 
evident  In  our  major  cities  where  City  Hall 
Is  virtually  helpless  without  the  .strong  as- 
sistance of  local  leadership  by  Industry,  labor 
and  minorltv  groups. 

Our  society  has  oecome  so  complex,  change 
so  swift,  and  the  social  forces  Impinging 
on  us  so  tumultuous  that  It's  pretty  close 
to  being  more  than  we  can  manage.  If  we 
are  to  retain  any  command  at  all  over  our 
own  future,  the  ablest  people  we  have  In 
every  field  must  give  thought  to  the  largest 
problems  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  point  of  my  remarks  tonlghf 
Is  that  thev  cion't  have  to  be  In  government 
to  do  so.  But  they  do  have  to  come  out  of  the 
trenches  of  their  owu  apecially  and  look  at 
the  whole  battlefield. 

One  final  comment.  Even  the  ablest  and 
most  willing  leadership  will  not  be  efTectlve 
unless  we  can  halt  the  deep  cleavages  that 
are  .ippearing  in  our  society. 

Anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  messages 
from  the  chctto,  nrd  the  words  uttered  in 
paneled  oihces  and  cotmtry  clubs  knows  that 
there  are  destructive  and  divisive  .-ientl- 
ments  In  circulation  that  could  tear  this 
Nation  apart. 

The  place  to  combat  those  sentiments  Is 
where  they  start — In  our  own  minds  and  In 
the  conversations  of  our  friends  and  col- 
leagues And  leaders  In  every  segment  of  our 
national  life  have  further  re.sponslbllitles: 
To  .--trlve  to  diminish  tensions  in  their  own 
Communities,  to  act  constructively  under 
stres.s.  to  bind  the  Nation  together. 

Every  time  we  salute  the  flag  we   pledge 


allegiance  to    "one  Nation  Indivisible".  And 
one  .xatlon  indivisible  it  mu.st   remain. 


THE  NIARDI  GRAS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  iiiHiule  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana'.' 

There    was   no   objection. 

•Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Six'aker.  I  take  th)^ 
minute  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  this 
IS  a  vciy  happy  period  of  the  year  lor 
tho.se  of  us  who  come  from  Louisiana.  It 
i-s  the  lime  when  we  celebrate  our  annual 
Mardi  Gras  festivities — here  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capital. 

I  happen  to  have  the  pleasant  duty 
tills  year  of  being  chairman  of  the  activi- 
ties. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  '.vould  like  to  tell  the 
Member.s  of  the  House  that  the  theme  of 
our  Mardi  Gias  Ball,  which  has  become 
a  very  significant  event  in  the  Nation^ 
Capital  duriiig  the  past  several  year.s, 
will  be  the  250th  anniversary  of  tlie 
founding  of  the  city  of  Ne'.v  Orleans,  th.it 
great  city  which  I  have  the  honor  and 
i'esjjjn.sib.lity  ol  icpi'csentina  here  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Conuress. 

It  IS,  of  course,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  most  historic  areas  in  our 
1,'ieat  countrj-. 

We  ^hall  feature  at  our  ball  on  Satur- 
day evening  ne.xt  the  nine  flags  which 
have  flown  over  that  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lovely  daughter  of 
our  Governor.  Mi.ss  Rebecca  McKeithcn. 
will  be  our  queen  and  Mr.  Zac  Carter, 
one  of  the  ieading  .shipbuilders  in  the 
United  Stales,  will  be  our  king. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  interested  in  the  remarks  which 
are  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]  In  advising 
us  in  the  manner  that  he  has  of  the  com- 
ing event  to  be  celebrated.  However,  I 
feel  that  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this 
is  the  birthday  anniversary  of  our  dear 
friend  from  Louisiana.  H.^le  Boggs. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And.  I  know  that  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  In  extending  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  our  highest  congratula- 
tions and  the  hope  that  he  will  enjoy 
many,  many  more  future  anniversaries. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Etentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr  -ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  for  re- 
minding me  that  this  is  Indeed  the  birth- 
day of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Speaker 
in  congratulating  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  looks  younger  every  February 
15. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  dlstlngtilshed  majority 
leader,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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February  15,  1968 

PRESIDENT'S  A^mCRIME  MESSAGE 
SUPPLIES   HARD   ANSWERS 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thi.s  ijoint  in  the  Rlcord. 

T!ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mu'hitian? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
joiiii.-on's  i.nticiime  message  supplies  the 
hard  aiis-.vers  to  America's  soaring  crime 
rate. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  our  Nation — and 
to  our  way  of  life— is  incalculable.  It  Is 
seen  in  the  killed  and  injured.  In  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  property,  in  the  fear 
in.-.tilled  :n  uur  honest  citizens,  and  in 
the  depravity  of  those  who  choose  its 
path. 

President  Johnson's  anticrime  message 
embarks  t^iis  country  on  a  new  begin- 
ning— a  leal  effort  to  eradicate  crime 
from  our  inidst.  At  stake  is  nothing  less 
ihan  the  public  .security.  We  will  not 
lia\e  a  better  America  until  we  secure  a 
saler  America. 

rhe  Prf-ident's  proposals  will  afford  a 
mosaic  of  protection  for  Americans  In 
their  homes,  or.  their  streets,  and  in  their 
shops. 

He  h.as  tailored  strong  penalties  to 
curb  dnig  abui.;e  and  proposed  new  legls- 
Lition  to  )m:...rove  alcoholic  rehabilita- 
tion, Tlie  President  also  launched  an  all- 
out  attack  on  organized  crime — through 
an  expanded  strike  force  program,  im- 
proved :- ambling  laws,  and  more  efficient 
means  of  prosecution. 

He  l;as  boldly  met^ — with  new  an- 
swers—the  t.rowing  problems  of  auto- 
mobile thefts,  urban  riots,  and  bank  rob- 
beries. And  he  has  taken  urgent  steps  to 
strengthen  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cics— for  this  is  where  crime  prevention 
must  begin. 

The  President  has  put  his  dream  of  a 
safe  and  secure  America  into  a  blueprint 
for  action.  That  dream  can  become  a 
reality  if  we  in  Congress  answer  the  Na- 
tion's call  to  action. 
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was  sure  it  reflects  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  ail  the  boys  In  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade, 
in  which  outfit  her  son  Is  serving.  Sp4c.  Burns 
graduated  from  Dorchester  High  School  in 
June,  1966,  and  enlisted  the  following  August. 
He  Is  19  years  old.) 

THE  KILL 

The  order  was  out 
It  must  be  taken 
This  hill,  so  bare,  so  forsaken. 
They  all  knew  the  cost  would  be  high 
But  all  knew  they  must  do  or  die. 
They  all  lived  by  the  airborne  code 
"Death  before  dishonor", 
This  hlU  that  claimed  Smith.  Brown,  and 
O'Connor. 

The  wind  was  dry 

Tlie  sun  was  hot 

And  every  man  had  the  thought  of 

Liberty,  and  for  freedom,  loo. 

That  this  land  might  be  free 

Like  the  land  he  knew. 

Yes,  they  won  the  hill  that  day 

■Why  they  did  Isn't  hard  to  say. 

For  the  price  of  freedom  is  very  high 

For  you  know  when  you  see  another  cry. 

Yes,  many  a  man  would  now  be  alive 

But  they  had  to  take— "HlU  875", 

— Sp4c.  Robert  J.  Burns. 


A  MESSAGE   FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  i;oint  in  the  Record  and 
in.ludc  extraneous  matter. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
U\<^  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
M..ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  I  include  one 
of"  the  finest  and  most  expressive,  and 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  messages  I  have 
ever  read,  wi-ltten  by  Sp4c.  Robert  J. 
Burns,  of  ihe  173d  Airborne  Brigade,  to 
hi.';  mother.  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burns,  of  47 
Bowdoln  Street.  Dorchester,  Mass.;  a 
poem  which  reflects  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  In  our  armed  services 
serving  in  South  Vietnam,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  Dorchester  Argus-Clti- 
7.cn  of  February  8,  1968: 

A  Mess.\ge  From  Vietnam 
EDrroR's  Note. — The  following  poem  was 
=fnt  to  the  Argus-Cltlzen  by  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
B'urns  of  47  Bowdoln  Street,  Dorchester.  She 
fa!d  she  had  received  It  from  her  son,  Sp4<:. 
Robert  J.  Bums,  Jr.,  who  Is  In  Vietnam,  and 


THE  MORAL  SICKNESS  "WHICH  PER- 
VADES THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  or  the  public  still 
has  doubts  that  something  Is  rotten  in 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
should  lay  them  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

The  moral  sickness  that  pervades  this 
Agency  apparently  runs  from  top  to 
bottom  and  In  less  than  2  weeks  we  have 
all  seen  the  evidence  of  it — the  accept- 
ance of  kickbacks  from  foreign  contract- 
ors and  favors  from  party  girls:  the  fal- 
sification of  travel  vouchers  by  the 
Agency's  top  security  officer,  John  G. 
Bradley;  providing  an  expensive  train- 
ing course  for  a  retiring  employee — and, 
I  am  sure,  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  decay  within  AID  is  the 
frantic  attempts  to  cover  up  these  scan- 
dals and  hide  them  from  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
an  editorial  by  the  Scrlpps  Howard 
Ne-wspapers  and  two  articles  from  the 
Washington  Dally  News  that  illustrate 
some  of  the  shocking  and  intolerable 
goings-on  in  this  branch  of  the  State 
Department: 

[Scrlpps  Howard  editorial] 
Scandal  at  AID 

Our  ministry  of  economic  aid  otherwl.se 
known  as  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  Is  not  exactly  leak-proof, 
as  Its  long  history  of  operations  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Zanzibar  has  shown. 

But  now,  added  to  off-and-on  fleecing  by 
foreigners,  there  Is  a  new  "inside"  scandal 
at  AID,  Involving  alleged  kickbacks  of  $250,- 
000  or  more  from  a  Belgian  company  con- 
tracted to  repair  U.S.  surplus  property  In 
Europe. 


So  far  there  are  no  charges  filed.  But  the 
handling  of  the  affair  by  AID'S  top  manage- 
ment and  Its  parent  State  Department  looks 
more  like  an  attempt  of  bureaucrats  to  cover 
up  an  embarrassment  than  the  work  of  pub- 
lic servants  aiming  to  give  us  taxpayers  a 
square  accounting.  Namely  i  Four  AID  em- 
ployees have  been  allowed  to  resign  since 
ihe  start  of  the  investigation  of  "certain 
irregularities"  concerning  the  case.  Not  sus- 
pended and  told  to  stick  around  to  answer 
questions,  but  allowed  to  resign.  (A  fifth 
man,  Herbert  J.  Waters,  Hubert  Humphrey's 
ex-alde  who  formerly  headed  AlDs  Office 
uf  Material  Resources,  also  resigned  but 
said  that  had  no  connection  with  the  In- 
vestigation,) 

AID  has  been  conducting  Its  investiga- 
tion in  slow-motion  and  m  ultra-secrecy. 
The  probe  began  last  August  and  was  re- 
vealed Wednesday  only  because  !*-  came  to 
the  attention  of  .^en.  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware. 

.Several  days  iigo  AID  Administrator  Wil- 
liam S.  Ciaud  told  .Scrlpps-Howard  corres- 
pondent Dan  Thomasson,  "You  will  get  zero 
on  tills  from  me." 

So  much  for  AID's  candor  and  the  new 
Freedom  of  Information  law. 

Likewise,  tiie  OlTice  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  Foreign  Assistance  attached  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Di^an  Rusk's  .^secretariat  refused 
to  answer  questions, 

"Anything  >ou  get  will  liave  to  come  from 
Gaud's  office,"  said  a  spokesman,  thus  com- 
pleting the  rlng-around-the-rosey. 

President  Johnson  has  said  "self  help"  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
We  thousht  he  was  speaking  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, not  AID'S  hired  hands.  Mr.  Gaud 
ought  to  show  as  much  concern  and  urgency 
about  the  kickback  .illegallons  In  his  ?hop 
us  he  does  when  he  pleads  for  his  budget  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

We'd  feel  better  about  him  and  his  agency. 


[Prom   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally   News, 

Feb.  14,  1968) 

High   .MD  Official  Probed — False  Expens* 

Vouchers 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

A  highly  placed  Agency  for  International 
Development  security  official  is  being  Investi- 
gated in  connection  with  falsified  travel 
vouchers,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
learned  today. 

Agency  sources  .-^ald  charges  have  been  filed 
against  the  official  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  l.s  the  second  scandal  to  rock  the  agency 
within  the  last  week  and  the  security  official 
is  the  iifth  top  aid  official  to  undergo  In- 
vestigation. 

FORCED    to    quit 

Last  week,  It  was  disclosed  that  four  top 
.AID  employes  had  been  forced  to  resign 
recently  because  of  alleged  lilckb.acks  frcm  an 
.Antwerp,  Belgium,  contractor  In  AID'S  sur- 
plus property  repair  operations. 

.".ID  .'iource."  said  the  Investigation  of  the 
falEii'ed  travel  vouchers  Is  not  connected 
with  the  kickback  case,  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  District  Attorney  David  G. 
Bress  here  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  sources  said  lalsiflcation  of  travel 
vouchers  apparently  lias  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  Tliey  did  :.ot  say  how  much 
money  was  involved. 

H.  Rex  Lee.  assistant  administrator  for 
AID,  refused  to  discuss  the  case.  He  said  strict 
Government  rules  prohibit  talking  about 
personnel. 

MONET    PROBLEMS 

Another  ofilclal  within  the  Department, 
however,  said  he  believes  the  subject  of  the 
investigation  has  been  "beset  by  money 
problenis." 

Scrlpps-Howard  also  learned  today  Belgian 
police  authorities  helped  prepare  a  file  on  the 
four  persons  involved  In  the  kickback  case 
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und  the  file  Included  allegations  of  sexual 
misconduct. 

AID  Admtiustrator  William  3  Gaud  con- 
firmed that  Belgian  police  and  Judicial  au- 
thorities have  been  involved  In  the  case.  He 
said  they  ttlll  are  investigating. 

Rep  Jf>hn  S.  Mona^an  iD.  Conn  i.  mean- 
while, told  Scrlpps-Howard  a  special  govern- 
ment Operations  Sub-committee  he  chairs 
Intends  to  conduct  Us  own  investigation  of 
the  ruse 

••We're  not  going  to  let  this  rest.  Rep. 
Monagan  said 

I  he  Mnnaijan  sub-committee  visited  the 
Antwerp  plant  last  October  and  t  ilked  with 
.several  of  the  persons  later  Involved  In  the 
Rlrkbnck  c.i«e  .At  th.it  time,  the  .sub-com- 
mittee recommended  several  ways  the  con- 
tract with  the  Belgium  firm  could  b« 
tightened 

roVER'-p    IHARC.ES 

AID  officials  for  more  than  a  week  have  s&ld 
they  couldn't  comment  on  the  case  because 
It  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment Their  reply  to  Inquiries  brought 
angry  charges  of  '  coverup'^  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Cotii<ress 

But  It  was  learned  today  that  only  une  of 
the  tiles  In  the  case  had  been  turned  over  to 
.lusttce  until  last  Friday  wh.en  the  cases 
against  the  three  other  persons  involved  were 
hurriedly  iejit   'o  Government  attorneys. 

Sources  said  Justice  official  consider  the 
case  "such  a  political  hot  potato"  they  have 
not  yet  decided  exactly  how  to  handle  it.  In- 
volved In  the  decision  would  be  whether  to 
call  a  Federal  kjrand  Jury  Into  the  investiga- 
tion. 

[From   the   Washington   (DC.)    Dally   News, 

Feb     14.    1968) 

.\ID   Alas  You  To   RtTiRE 

I  By  J.jhn  Cramer! 

I  suggest  that  .Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, /ealous  I'm  sure  to  save  t^ixpayer 
funds,  investigate  an  Item  which  appeared 
in  the  January  bulletin  of  Lodge  1534  i  AID 
and  State  Department)  of  the  AFL-CIO 
American  Federation  of  Goveriunent  Em- 
ployes. 

It  read: 

••It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the 
Menninger  Foundation  in  Tope.ka.  Kans  .  runs 
a  -series  of  seminars  for  executives  who  spend 
a  '.veelc  to  take  a,  cUmcal  look  Inside  them- 
^el•.  es. 

.May  we  suggest  the  course  for  some  of  our 
brightest  .State-AID  candidates— like  the  one 
who  recommended— successfully — a  costly 
■raining  co.;r-f  .;:  Government  expense  fiir 
an  employe  who  planned  to  retire  within  si.x 
'.veeks  .tfter  Ilnlshlng  the  course." 

Lodge  1534  officers  :.re  reluctant  to  elab- 
orate on  their  charge.  But  I've  done  a  little 
checking,  and  if  .AID  really  wants  to  In- 
vestigate— It  was  an  AID  case — here  are  some 
leads: 

Tlie  indivldu.il  .assigned  to  the  wasted 
training  was  a  woman. 

She  retired  within  the  past  .«lx  months. 

When  "he  -ubject  of  the  special  training 
first  came  up.  she  was  honest  enough  to 
point  out  that  she  planned  to  retire  soon. 
Her  superior,  however,  brushed  that  off  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  training  would  help 
her  after  retirement. 

The  training  course  lasted  approximately 
four  weeks. 

I'm  sure  .AID  can  take  '.t  from  there.  If  It 
wants  to. 


THE   STATE    DEPARTMENT    ANNEX 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  trentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  iio  objection. 


Mr  OROSS  Mr  Speaker,  on  23d 
Street,  in  W  ash  in  (^  ton.  UC  .  across  the 
alley  from  the  ylltterln^;  marble  edifice 
that  hou.ses  the  State  Department,  is  a 
lamshackle.  virtually  abandoned  struc- 
ture of  .some  seven  stories  knowTi  as  the 
State  Departiiu-nt  Annex 

In  that  dirty,  debris-strewn.  rat-In- 
fested annex  there  iias  been  i  stabllshed 
a  Great  Society  ■Siberia"  in  the  form  of 
a  cubbyhole  office  for  two  lonulinie  State 
Department  i3er.sonnel  security  officers. 
Harry  M    Hite  and  Edwin  A.  Burkhardt. 

Apparently  their  great  crime  against 
liumanity  is  that  when  .summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcnnimlttee.  uivestlu'atin"  the  case 
of  Otto  Otepka.  they  testified  under  oath 
to  what  tiiey  were  convinced  was  the 
truth 

Each  day  for  some  16  months  these 
two  men  l:ave  reported  at  their  "Siberia," 
read  the  newspapers  and  looked  at  the 
dirty  walls  and  windows  of  their  cubby- 
iioles.  They  asked  for  work  and  were 
refu.sed.  They  are  civil  service  employees 
'.nth  combined  service  of  m<ne  than  40 
years  Ttuy  refused  to  resitin  and  thus 
were  made  the  victims  of  unconscionable 
State  Department  punishment. 

The  wasted  pay  of  these  Government 
employees,  together  with  a  secretary- 
stenocrraphcr.  lias  probably  totaled 
S60.000. 

But  the  real  issue  here  is  the  despica- 
ble effort  to  insidiously  destroy  ibese 
men  because  their  honesty  and  decency 
did  not  conform  to  the  politics  of  certain 
officials  in  the  State  IVpartment 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  'Siberian  treatment" 
iias  no  place  in  America.  The  latest  re- 
port is  that  these  employees  are  to  be 
moved  and  offered  other  a-ssignments. 
Some  of  us  in  Congress  will  want  to 
know  the  nature  of  these  assiu'nments 
and  we  want  to  know  who  in  the  State 
Department  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
graceful action  of  the  past  16  months. 


SALUTE  TO  A  BRAVE  ALLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  v-'entle- 
man  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  EdmondsonI 
Is  !ecounii.'ed  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  .sev- 
eral days  apo  I  reported  to  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  a  series  of  conclusion.s  rc-'ard- 
ing  the  m.ilitary  picture  in  Vietnam, 
based  in  lar'.;e  part  upon  my  own  ob- 
servations during  the  period  of  January 
18  to  January  26  in  three  of  the  four' 
maior  military  zones  lyin'4  between  Da- 
nan'.;  in  the  north  and  Mytho  in  the 
south. 

In  that  report  to  my  constituents  I 
commented  at  some  length  upon  the 
tremendous  buildup  of  our  own  military 
strength  since  my  last  Vietnam  visit  in 
the  fall  of  1965.  and  paid  what  I  felt  was 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  .-plrndid 
morale  and  spirit  which  I  found  among 
our  American  fighting  forces. 

I  have  never  been  prouder  of  our 
country  and  our  servicemen  than  I  am 
today,  after  seeing  at  first  hand  and 
close  range  the  courageous  and  resource- 
ful conduct  of  our  troops,  airmen,  and 
sailors  who  represent  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam. 

There  are  no  summer  soldiers  or  sun- 
shine  patriots    in   the   uniform   of   our 


country  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  strong- 
est American  supporters  of  our  com- 
mitment to  defeat  Communist  ag';re  sion 
and  [ueserve  the  independence  of  South 
Viftnam  will  be  found  m  the  fiuhtiii- 
forces  who  have  spent  at  least  6  months 
in  combat  there — seeintr  at  first  hand 
the  enemy  we  confront  in  Asia,  and 
meeting  on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  brutal, 
ruthless,  and  treacherous  tactics  of  that 
enemy. 

The  latest  and  most  glaring  example 
of  the.se  treacherous  tactics,  :n  which 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces 
broke  a  truce  which  they  liad  loudly  pro. 
claimed,  viciously  attacking  t!ie  civilian 
centers  of  population  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  the  midst  of  traditional  Tet  c?k'bra- 
tions,  has  not  altered  in  any  way  my  per- 
sonal convic'.ion  that  the  Communists 
l.iive  bfcome  de.-,perate  for  victory  in  the 
face  of  risine  allied  strength — and  have 
resolved  to  •  co  for  broke"  m  n  far-reach- 
:ng  offensive  ;n  which  both  their  re.ser- 
voirs  of  goodwill  among  the  people  and  of 
military  manpower  are  reckle.s.sly  squan- 
dered. 

'Ihe  overwhelming  losses  of  men  and 
equipment  v.hich  the  VC  have  suffered 
during  the  past  i  week.s — during  which 
tliey  have  failed  to  establish  firm  con- 
trol of  a  single  population  center  or  to 
generate  ceneral  revolt  in  any  inovince — 
are  convincmc  proof  to  me  of  the  mili- 
tary -upenorlty  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  South  Vittnam.  and  tlie  lac.K  oi 
public  support  for  the  Red  cau:so. 

My  principal  purpo.se  in  these  remarks, 
however,  is  not  to  draw  militar\'  conclu 
sions  or  testify  as  a  militar>-  expert. 

My  total  time  in  South  Vietnam  and  i's 
ad.)oining  waters,  in  three  visits  since 
1955.  is  less  than  22  full  day.s 

I  hold  no  credentials  as  either  a  mili- 
tary autliority  or  an  expert  on  .\.sian 
affairs.  Most  of  what  I  know  has  been 
learned  through  personal  obsen'ation  cr 
questioning  of  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese — both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment— and  both  here  and  in  Vietnam. 

Like  most  of  you  wiio  share  my  dee;: 
concern  about  this  war  and  our  involve- 
ment in  it.  I  have  al.so  tried  to  read  wha' 
the  so-called  experts  liave  to  say  or. 
the  subject — including  Professors  Fall. 
Kahin.  Lewis,  and  Schlcsinger  and  the 
battery  of  ed'torial  statesmen  who  write 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

T  make  no  claim  to  nrcater  knowledge 
or  undeistandmc  than  anyone  else  who 
h.as  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  study 
and  understand  the  conffict  now  raginE 
in  Vietnam. 

The  remarks  wh:th  I  make  t  xiav  have 
not  been  inspired,  suggested,  or  edited  by 
anyone,  and  the  \iews  expressed  are  my 
own. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  in  the 
hall  of  this  "reat  legislative  body,  to 
-State  those  \iews. 

A    WORD   ABOUT   OUR   FRIENDS 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
t  Dday  about  a  brave  people  who  are  en- 
gat^ed  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for 
freedom  from  C-'mrnunis*  tyranny — the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  VK-infMii. 

I  believe  it  is  time  an  American  Con- 
gressman acknowiidged  both  the  bravery 
and  sacrifices  of  that  peosile.  and  paid  p 
well-earned  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  woiking  in  the  covern- 
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ment     of     that     Republic— at 
province,  and  national  level. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in 
ciitici.sm  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Much  of  it  has  been  deserved — 
and  some  of  the  strongest  criticism  of 
all  has  come  from  the  leadership  of  that 
Gneniment,  acknowledging  its  faults 
and  appealing  for  correction.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  will  lefer  to  some  of  that  self- 
cntici.sin  and  to  some  of  the  constructive 
proposals  for  reform  and  progress  now 
pending  in  the  newly  oii-'ani/.ed  Congress 
of  tlie  Republic. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  would  like 
tu  make  brief  reference  to  several  well- 
c4ablished,  unquesl-oned  facts  about  the 
role  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  its 
aimed  forces  in  the  war  now  being 
conducted. 

There  is  r.otiiint:  new  or  .secret  about 
any  of  the.se  facts— and  all  of  them  can 
be  confirmed  readily  by  militai->'  author- 
itv  in  Washington. 

Most  Americans  are  acquainted  with 
the  lact  ihf  t  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  totaled  ap- 
proximatelv  oOO.OOO  men.  Many  also 
know  that  Republic  of  Vietnam  forces, 
at  about  the  same  time,  totaled  approxi- 
mately ToO.OOO  men— well  in  excess  of 
cur  own  forces. 

American  newsi^apers  naturally  high- 
lisht  the  action  of  our  forces,  and  cover 
the  stoi->'  of  what  our  forces — our  troops 
and  our  planes — are  doing.  Our  own  com- 
mand naturally  stresses  this  side  of  the 
news,  when  it  briefs  the  press  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  it  does  so  almost 
daily. 

The  hea\'y  toll  among  our  forces  has 
also  been  reported  many  times,  and  many 
01  us  know  that  17.296  Americans  had 
been  killed  in  action,  by  hostile  forces, 
as  of  Fcbruao'  3.  1968.  No  one  can  deny 
that  this  is  a  tragic  figure,  and  all  Amer- 
icans mourn  the  loss  of  these  young  serv- 
icemen. 

But  how  many  among  us  know,  Mr. 
Speaker — how  many  Americans  know — 
tne  number  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men wearing  the  imiform  of  the  Repub- 
1  f  of  Vietnam,  who  had  been  killed  in 
.  ction.  by  hostile  forces,  as  of  February 
;.;  1968— "the  same  day  for  which  I  quoted 
the  American  total  of  17.296? 

The  total  for  our  Vietnamese  allies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  that  same  day.  was 
54  875— more  than  three  times  the 
American  total. 

More  than  three  times  the  total  num- 
ber of  servicemen  killed.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  country-  less  than  one-twelfth  the  size 
of  our  own— that  is  the  tragic,  heroic 
sion'  of  the  country  with  whom  we  are 
eneaged  in  fighting  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

If  we  h.ad  suffered  losses  in  the  same 
ratio  as  that  suITered  by  our  principal 
ally  in  Vietnam,  based  on  our  popula- 
tion and  the  percentage  of  population 
lost  in  action,  our  losses  would  total 
neariy  800.000  men— more,  by  far,  than 
American  forces  killed  in  any  war  in  the 
history  of  our  coimtrj'. 

Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
\'ietnames"  casualty  figure  which  I  have 
iust  quoted  is  the  figure  for  armed  forces 
alone— killed  by  action  of  hostile  forces — 
nnd  does  not  include  the  many  thousands 
of  hamlet,  village,  province  and  govern- 
ment civilians,  who  have  been  ruthlessly 


killed  in  coldblooded  assassinations  by 
VC  and  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  other  day  many  Americans  were 
shocked  to  see  a  picture  in  our  news- 
papers of  an  entire  family,  including  the 
wife  and  six  small  children,  of  a  Vietnam- 
ese Army  officer  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
in  his  home  by  VC  soldiers. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  know 
this  is  no  isolated  incident.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  rather  one  repeated  iiundreds  of 
times  each  month,  from  or.e  end  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  other. 

In  tne  month  of  November  1967- well 
before  the  wholesale  terror  of  1968— more 
than  900  cases  of  assassination  or  abduc- 
tion of  hamlet,  village,  or  province  offi- 
cials and  their  families  were  reported  in 
South  Vietnam— according  to  American 
Government  sources  in  Saigon. 

That  is  part  of  the  heavy  toll  in  lives 
being  paid  by  our  brave  allies  in  South 
Vietnam — who  continue  to  fight  on  and 
to  pay  a  price  many,  many  times  our 
own  in  the  battle  for  freedom. 

What  do  you  think  the  effect  v  ould 
be  in  our  country,  upon  the  morale  and 
stability  of  our  government  personnel 
if  more  than  900  of  our  mayors,  city 
councilmen,  county  officials,  and  chiefs 
of  police  were  assassina  .ed  or  kidnaped 
by  guerrilla  forces  in  a  single  month? 
Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  wheels  of  government  do  not  move  as 
smoothly  and  efficiently  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  we  would  like  to  see  them  move? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  tlie  re- 
forms the  National  Government  would 
like  to  put  into  effect  in  the  countryside 
have  been  delayed  or  not  yet  effected? 

The  real  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
government  continues  to  function  at  all 
levels  in  South  Vietnam:  that  brave  men 
and  women  continue  to  volunteer  for 
government  services  of  all  kinds:  tnat 
roads  and  bridges  continue  to  be  re- 
paired, schools  and  hospitals  continue  to 
be  built,  new  agriculture  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  inaugurated,  and  ncv  ideas 
for  improvement  continue  to  be  ad- 
vanced. 

DOLLARS    AND    PIASTRES 

One  more  word  needs  to  be  said  on  tire 
subject  of  relative  effort  in  the  \'ietnam 
war. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  heavy 
cost  of  this  war  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er, and  all  of  us  know  that  more  than  $2 
billion  a  month  of  our  tax  money  is  going 
to  pay  the  cost  of  our  military  effort 
there. 

This  Is  an  enormous  figure,  represent- 
ing nearly  14  percent  of  our  total  Federal 
budget — and  all  of  us  know  what  this 
tremendous  outlay  has  cost  the  American 
people  in  deferment  of  urgently  needed 
domestic  programs,  and  mounting  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Let  us  consider  for  just  one  moment, 
however,  the  comparative  figures  for  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  the  budget  just  submitted  to  the 
Congress  .of  that  Republic,  President 
Tliieu  has  called  for  war  appropriations 
which  total  66  percent  of  that  nation's 
total  Federal  budget. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  American 
contribution  to  the  war.  in  dollar  figures. 
far  exceeds  the  contribution  of  the  South 
Vietnamese — it  is  equally  true  that  our 
gallant  ally  is  devoting  a  far  greater  per- 
centage of  his  national  expenditures — 


more  than  four  times  as  great,  in  fact — 
than  are  we  in  the  United  States. 

And  what  about  inflation  in  South 
Vietnam? 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about  an 
annual  increase  of  3  to  4  jjercent,  and 
rightly  so.  We  know  what  it  costs  us  to 
have  this  happen. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Saigon,  last  year, 
the  consumer  price  indexes  went  up  31 
Ijcrcent — in  a  nation  with  an  annual  per 
capita  income  of  $130.  Here,  once  again, 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  far  exceeds  tire  cost  to  tlie  allies 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam— including 
the  United  States. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  figures, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
come  for  all  Americans  to  acknowledge, 
generously  and  fairly,  the  tremendous 
snare  of  the  war  burden  being  borne  by 
the  people  of  the  Repubhc  of  Vietnam— a 
contribution  by  that  country,  and  by  Its 
government,  which  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  other  nation,  including 
our  own. 

I  do  not  cite  these  facts  to  belittle  in 
any  way  the  magnitude  of  the  American 
contribution,  or  the  importance  of  what 
is  being  done  by  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders.  the 
soldiers  of  Thailand,  or  any  other  allied 
force. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  believe  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is 
doing  all  that  it  can  do — or  all  that  it 
.should  do— to  win  the  war  which  is  pri- 
marily tlieir  war,  in  the  first  place. 

Far  more  importantly,  the  leaders  of 
tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  wish  to  improve,  in 
many  ways,  both  the  quality  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  recently  created  con- 
stitutional system. 

PRESIDENT  THIEt;'S  PROGRAM 

Recently,  in  Saigon.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  first  joint  session 
ever  held  of  the  new  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public, on  the  occasion  of  President 
Thieu's  initial  mes.sage  to  a  joint  ses.sion. 
In  a  single  address,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  presented  his  views  of  the 
national  situation,  the  Government's 
policies  and  program,  and  the  1968  draft 
budu'et. 

It  v.as  a  tremendously  impressive  mes- 
sage, which  I  wish  ever>'  American  could 
road  and  study,  for  in  it  are  summarized 
the  major  problems  and  difficulties  of 
this  slrus:-ling  new  nation,  the  iiopes 
and  aspirations  of  its  chief  executive,  and 
an  abundance  of  wisdom  and  common- 
sense. 

I  was  creatly  impressed  by  President 
Thieu's  ambitious  i^roposals  for  far- 
reaclung  tax  and  land  refonns,  improve- 
ments in  education  and  h.calth  facilities, 
up.?rading  of  the  civil  service,  and  con- 
.■-truciicn  of  urgently  needed  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities. 

The  President  frankly  recocnized  the 
deptli  and  complexity  of  the  problem  he 
and  the  new  Con'-ress  face  in  building  a 
democx-atic  system  of  government,  say- 
ing: 

Our  construction  of  a  progressive  demo- 
cratic .svstem  is  only  In  an  initial  phase  now. 
We  have  finished  building  Its  form,  but  a 
genuinely  democratic  .system  rannnt  exist 
only  through  an  external  fonn.  Democracy 
is  a  very  rich  and  complex  form  and  a  for- 
mula for  pohtlcal  acUvltles.  The  building  of 
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such  a  system  should  be  extended  over  a  lung 
time — 10  or  llu  vears— and  demands  funda- 
mental changes  m  organizations  and  laws,  as 
well  aa  in  f)olKU-cil  .ind  social  structures  and 
babit£ 

The  President  commented  upon  the 
unfinished  business  of  esi<ibllsii!ng  courts 
and  completing'  a  civil  code,  a  penal  cixle. 
and  a  code  of  penal  procedure,  and 
pointed  oui  tliat  the  Nation — while  con- 
stitutionally directed  toward  a  bipartite 
system— was  .mil  irak<mented  in  a  num- 
ber of  poiiticil  parties  and  faction."?,  and 
uri^ently  needed  at  lea.-^t  two  .strong  na- 
tional party  structures  to  mature  and 
survive 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  heard  more 
straightforward  talk  from  a  chief  exec- 
utive tiian  these  words  by  President 
Tnieu. 

We  must  realize  tliat  at  the  central  level 
as  well  as  the  rPKlonal  levels,  the  aOmlnU- 
tratlve  system  is  still  cmibersome.  complex 
and  -slow  ::ic'kH '•DorfliiiMf ii.ii  'ti'l  .still  iiiflers 
from  cornipt  practices,  injustices,  and  brib- 
ery. In  short,  the  administrative  machinery 
has  not  yet  met  the  requirements  of  a  coun- 
try which  w.inta  to  escupe  from  j.  backward 
fiUte  sooii. 

How  manv  times  have  you  h  ard  the 
leader  of  government  in  your  Stat«  or  In 
this  country  indict  his  own  Government, 
with  the  directness  of  these  words  by 
President  Thieu'' 

Following  up  this  forceful  criticism, 
the  President  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
consider  some  of  the  quesiiuns  uf  admin- 
istrativ*'  nr'^ani/atmn  aiisin^:  from  con- 
stitutional definitions  of  district  and 
province  authority,  and  ,-^ul: 

Concerning  admlnlstrntlve  personnel,  we 
must  re<'oun:;'P  'hat  we  '.ack  a  rat'.oml  pro- 
gram f^r  injanlzinR  and  using  cadres  a 
sound  penwmn  1  rotation  plan,  and  a  clear- 
cut  and  JuM  reward  and  p'inlshment  policy. 

Again,  at  a  later  point  In  his  address. 
Prtsiden:  Thleu  emphiusized; 

f'jrrupuon  Mid  briot?ry  must  stnctly  ue 
eliminated  It  Is  necessar/  to  Implement  a 
policy  of  discr.minate  reward  and  punish- 
ment In  accordance  with  aoi  Impartial  and 
etTectlve  line  in  order  to  stimulate  the  civil 
servants'  contldence  .i.nd  eagernesa  to  emu- 
late m  serving  the  people.  It  Is  necessary  to 
give  Assistance  to  civil  servants.  In  the  face 
of  a  hike  m  pnces.  the  .^overnmont  will  seek 
ail  means  to  Improve  the  civil  servants'  liveli- 
hood tiir  lugh  -.uch  measures  ;^s  supplying 
conxmxlitles.  selling  houses  on  the  basis  of 
Inst^illment.  and  so  forth. 

The  President's  commltmeni  on  educa- 
tion policy  was  clear  and  In  the  demo- 
cratic tradition. 

In  the  tlfia  of  education,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  policy  is  to  achieve  mass  .ind  prac- 
tical education.  This  education  Is  not  aimed 
at  beneiltln^  any  particular  class  but  the 
majority  With  this  goal  In  view,  the  gov- 
ernment will  give  everyone  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  an  education,  at  least  at 
the  minimum  level.  The  government,  there- 
fore, will  have  to  carry  out  a  free,  compul- 
sory education  svstem  for  children  up  to  the 
elementary  level,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
foster  education  among  the  masses  In  order 
to  wipe  out  Illiteracy  and  improve  the  peo- 
ple s  knowledge. 

Specific  educational  programs  and 
projects  recommended  by  the  President 
during  1968  Include  the  openlntr  of  four 
new  technical  schools  to  accommodate 
4.000  students,  construction  of  219  class- 
rooms for  children  of  anti-Communist 


refugees,  a  new  training  program  for 
500  junior  high  school  teachers,  con- 
struction of  new  university  facilities  in 
Saigon.  Can  Tho  and  Hue.  and  the 
opening  of  many  new  p  mary  and  .sec- 
ondaiy  schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  refugee  problem  drew  extended 
comment,  including  lecognition  of  the 
lact  tiiat  800,000  of  the  2  million  refu- 
gees have  only  been  temporarily  settled 
and  m.ist  l>e  aided  .substantially. 

Imagine  the  problem  of  2  million  ref- 
ugee's, if  you  will— just  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  the  oiganizatlon  and  stability  uf 
any  country— with  2  million  refugees 
bfiiig  thitjwn  on  ilie  economy  of  a  coun- 
try nard  liit  by  war  and  by  guerrilla 
activity 

This  IS  .inr  of  the  basic  problems  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  today. 

With  only  two  sentences.  President 
Thleu  highligiued  his.  country  s  basic 
medical  problem- 

In  the  health  fleld  'he  government  has 
not  yet  been  able,  clesp'te  ^:re:.t  efforts,  to 
provlrip  h Ti-.pl fal  beds  .\t  the  ratl.i  of  two 
for  every  1.000  persons.  The  country  has 
only  2jO  phyflclans.  which  ti.eans  that  there 
U  only  one  ;ihy-lcl.\n  for  each  C,  000  persons 

Under  the  Thieu  buds;et  program, 
1,100  new  hospital  beds  would  be  pro- 
'.Ided  during  1968,  and  a  national  insti- 
tution for  public  health  would  be  built 
to  begin  the  long-range  attack  on  epi- 
demic diseases 

The  President,  in  his  message,  also 
laced  iQuaiely  the  issue  of  laggmg  gov- 
ernment action  on  land  reform: 

The  results  achieved  ^o  far  are  not  satls- 
tactory  Of  a  total  of  more  than  1  tnllllon 
hectares  'if  ' md  of  various  categories  car- 
marked  for  dl-trlbutlon  to  the  pf>;is,nnt5. 
1  n'y  270.000  hectares,  only  23  per  cent,  have 
actually  been  allotted.  Of  more  than  200.000 
hectares  of  rtrefl?lds  purchased  from  l->ench 
nationals,  only  4,000  hectares,  less  than  2 
per  cent,  hive  teen  distributed  to  the  peas- 
ints 

All  of  the  expropriated  lands  and  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  lands  purchased 
from  the  French  would  be  allocated  to 
the  people  during  the  first  7  months 
of  1968.  under  the  President's  proposed 
program, 

THE  Vn:T.V.\.\IE.SE  CONCRES.S 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
look, in  this  brief  report  of  personal 
impressions,  the  ver>'  fine  initial  Impres- 
.-.lon  which  I  received  at  the  joint  .session 
uf  the  Congress  of  the  Republic,  on  Jan- 
uary 25. 

Tile  handsome  Senate  building  was 
the  scene  of  this  historic  session,  with 
House  members  occupying  one  side  of 
the  chamber  and  Senators  the  other  side. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  presided. 
.\nd  presented  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  joint  session.  It  was  a 
dirinifled  and  solemn  occasion,  witnessed 
by  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  capital, 
members  of  the  press,  and  ^'overnment 
olBcials  and  others.  Television  cameras 
were  in  evidence,  much  as  In  our  joint 
sessions 

That  leads  me  to  recall  a  comment 
which  I  heard  made  by  a  camera  crew 
from  one  of  our  ureat  networks  in  the 
elevator  of  tlie  hotel  as  we  were  going 
down  to  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  to  go  over 
to  this  first  joint  session  In  the  history  of 
tliat  country,  a  .session  being  addressed 


by  the  president  of  a  new  republic  for 
the  first  time. 

One  of  these  television  crewmen 
turned  to  the  others  and  said.  "What  is 
tiie  news  in  this  thing  that  we  are  going 
over  to  cover?" 

The  other  fellows  with  him  .said. 
•  liiere  will  not  be  any  unless  there  is  a 
bomb  dropped  over  there." 

Now  tlus  w-as  the  first  joint  session  of 
the  tw-o  newly  constituted  houses  of  the 
Congre.ss  of  tliat  country,  a  session  oc- 
curring after  the  Communists  had  at- 
tempted to  block  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution m  the  first  place,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  block  llie  election  ol  llu- 
membfis  of  tho  Cone i ess  ai;ri  liad  at- 
tempted to  block  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent. Despite  all  of  these  obstacles  and 
interference  .md  harassment  and  the 
terror  of  many  months  by  the  VC,  v.hcn 
tlic  se.ssion  convened  ii\  joint  session  for 
the  fi'-st  time  and  the  president  rovse  to 
;i.'i(1rp,ss  them  ".ith  his  stnte  of  the  Union 
and  budget  message,  in  the  view  of  at 
least  one  tele\i.sio:i  camer.im  in  the  only 
news  that  was  worth  ftolng  over  there 
to  take  pictures  of  would  be  if  a  bomb 
was  dropped. 

Unfortunately,  that  ilkustrates  the  at- 
t'tude  of  .some  of  our  newspapermen  as 
they  cover  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Fortunately,  tlirre  are  other  newsmen 
who  are  constructive  m  their  approach 
and  who  covered  thf>  event  for  Its  his- 
toric importr.nce  ai.d  leported  ;.inie  of 
tiie  recommendations  of  the  president  In 
full. 

Following  the  President's  address,  he 
and  the  Vice  President  and  members  of 
his  cabinet  retired,  and  the  meeting  was 
pdjoun-ied. 

That  evening,  the  Senate  was  the  scene 
of  a  reception  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunltv  to  meet  and  talk  with  a  number  of 
Members  of  both  legislative  bodies. 

.Ml  who  spoke  with  me  were  enthu- 
.sia.-tlc  In  their  expressions  about  the 
legislative  work  ahead  and  most  of  them 
spoke  warmly  of  their  determination  to 
make  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment effective.  Several  spoke  to  me  of 
an  In-.estigatlon  already  underway  In 
the  Senate  into  a  recent  Government 
purchase  agreement. 

I  am  told  that  w-hen  some  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's economic  advisers  spoke  re- 
cently to  some  of  President  Thleu's  cab- 
inet about  the  need  to  revise  tax  laws, 
they  were  reminded  firmly  that  this  was 
a  function  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Vietnamese  Constitution. 

The  Senate  investigation  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  attitude  on  tax  re- 
-poiislbility,  seem  to  me  excellent  indica- 
tions of  a  healthy  situation  which  is  sure 
to  remind  all  of  us  of  our  own  Capitol 
picture. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  conclude 
the.se  remarks  without  quoting  President 
Thieu  on  two  additional  points. 

The  first  is  the  Vietnamese  President's 
view  of  his  country's  relations  with  the 
United  States: 

In  the  present  struggle,  the  United  States 

la  our  principal  ally,  tyecause  the  two  nations 
■share  the  same  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, as  well  as  comxQon  aspiratloaB  for  a 
-.vorld  In  which  frontiers  cannot  be  unilat- 
erally changed  by  the  force  of  arms.  The 
U  S,  Government  has  also  recognized  that  it 
.'ommunlst  expansion  is  not  checlced  In  time. 
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security  of  other  free  nations  will  sooner  or 
later  be  Jeopardized. 

The  U  S  role  in  Vietnam  today  Is  not 
dillerent  from  Its  role  In  Europe  In  the  two 
world  wars.  Communist  North  Vietnam,  with 
the  support  of  Communist  Clilna  and  their 
ftijcressive  :trategv  tor  conquest  based  on 
lunltratlon.  ^^ubvers^on,  tabotage.  and  ter- 
ro'lsni.  constitute  to  Southeast  Asia  a  threat 
uJ  less  £crious  than  the  one  posed  to  the 
sectirltv  of  Europe  bv  Nazi  Germany  during 
world  "war  II  Likewise,  if  the  Communists 
succeed  in  t. iking  over  all  of  Vietnam  and 
expaniilng  vhn.ughout  Southen.st  Asia,  the 
ba'ance  of  power  will  be  seriously  disrupted 
and  this  will  gravelv  affect  the  chances  for 
international  security  and  a  durable  peace 
in  the  world  Therclore  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
nun  1-^  lullv  justified  In  reque.-stlng  the  as- 
sistance ana  receiving  the  help  of  the  United 
States  and  other  freedom-loving  countries  In 
re.sl'tlng  Communist  aggression. 

In  their  devious  propaganda,  the  Commu- 
nists luiturallv  try  to  picture  us  as  lacking 
independence  ■  vis  a  vis  the  United  States. 
T'ls  propaitanda  is  not  without  regrettable 
e-oct.-;  on  International  public  oplnien.  Con- 
versely, (  n  this  fide.  In  some  countries  a  seg- 
inciit'..:  t:ie  press  h.is  dramatized  the  differ- 
ences real  or  imaginary,  between  the  Vlet- 
r.-nipse  and  'he  US  governments  and  seem 
t  ,  expect  rll  viewpoints  find  appro".ches  of 
to  Vietnamese  Government  always  to  be 
liontlcal  to  those  of  the  US,  Government. 
Ti  ese  expectations  are  not  r.-'allstlc  Further- 
1-  .re  thev  are  harmful  to  our  common  cause. 
I  "r.ause  the  Comnuinlfts  exploit  the'^e  manl- 
•.  latlons  to  push  their  propaganda  line  In 
vs'ilch  thev  pretend  to  be  the  standard  bear- 
ers of  the  independence  of  the  south. 

The  final  point  In  the  Thieu  address 
i;  one  on  which  I  personally  believe  the 
Vietnamese  President  is  a  wise  counselor 
:  .deed,  and  one  with  a  message  for  this 
t  ongress  as  well  as  the  one  which  meets 
1  I  Silicon- 

In  the  fiinmon  ctlort  to  resist  Communist 

,  'itression.    unltv    Is    indL^pensable   to   linal 

icccss,  and  v,c  thould  be  careful  not  to  fall 

!  ito  the  i.->.:;invun:&i  .-^tratusom  of  fostering 

ivl.sion  between  us  and  our  allies. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  fine  colleague  for  his 
very  thorough  and  compreijensive  report 
of  his  findings  during  his  recent  visit  to 
South  Vietnam.  He  has  done  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  a  service  by  briiig- 
ing  these  matters  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  very  much. 


Willie  I  do  not  question  In  any  way 
-  e  risht  of  every  American  to  speak 
ireely  and  fearlessly  his  convictions  and 
1  is  beliefs  on  a  matter  as  vital  and  im- 
;  ortant  as  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  do  be- 
:.eve  It  is  timely  to  emphasize  several 
r.isic  facts  about  that  war: 

First.  American  soldiers,  sailors,  alr- 
:  '.en,  and  marines  are  fighting  a  ruthless 
:;.id  determined  enemy  in  Vietnam. 
Second.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  Is 
ar  allv  in  that  fight— an  aUy  with  730.- 
'  00   men   in   the  field,   and  more   than 
•iiree  times  our  number  of  battle  dead. 
Third.  Harsh  and  Intemperate  crlti- 
.:sm  of  an  ally— particularly  on  points 
Wch  the  ally  recognizes  and  is  seeking 
:■>  correct— is  likely  to  "foster  division" 
nd  mav  substantially  aid  the  enemy. 
Surelv  it  Is  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
ciiscuss  the  policies  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment   Is    committed    In    Southeast 
■.sia — policies  resulting  from  the  decl- 
ions  of  three  Presidents,  two  major  pollt- 
:a\  parties,  and  the  continuous  support 
(  f  this  Congress  by  resolution,  authorlza- 
*'.on,  and  appropriation— without  aiding 
the  enemy.  Surely  it  Is  possible  to  avoid 
unnecessary  injury  and  insult  to  a  brave 

ally. 

Surely  It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country,  and  in  the  highest  and  best 
•radltlon  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
-states  and  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  free  world,  to  do  both  of  these  things. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  UNDER 

THE  WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana) .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  Smith]  is  recognized  lor  lo 
minutes.  , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  warned 
that  an  attempt  is  being  mndo  to  '-oduce 
the  prot'^ction  that  consumers  will  re- 
ceive under  the  Wholesome  Met  Act 
passed  only  a  few  months  aso  and  per- 
haps even  to  undermine  all  consumer 
legislation. 

Some  of  the  much  discredited  State 
secretaries  of  a  err  culture  who  h:'d  not 
done  their  job  or  who  had  inadeciuate 
laws  to  work  .vitti  but  joniod  Ho,?  meat 
packers  and  processors  who  were  bilking 
consumers  to  oppose  Federal  la.vs,  i.:^' 
still  trying  to  determine  ways  to  reduce 
the  protection  provided  by  that  law .  Thc.v 
or  the  processors  who  were  bilking  con- 
sumers to  the  tune  of  more   than  SI 
billion  per  year  have  apparently  duped 
at  least  one  reporter  and  one  Washing- 
ton newsletter  into  reporting  their  tuvia 
and  immaterial  allegatiooo  lo  buppoit 
a    conclusion    that    the    law    was    not 
needed  or  should  be  changed.  The  news- 
paper articles    and    Washington    ne'vs- 
letter   were    so    misleading    and    based 
upon  such  a  falc?  premi.se  as  to  coa^tituts 
a  fraud  upon  the  readers.  The  newslet- 
ter gives  as  one  reason  for  passage  of  the 
bill  a  naked  allegation  that  it  make-  it, 
easier  for  labor  imions  to  organize  proc- 
essing plants.  Thi.-3,  on  its  face,  i.,    ab- 
solutely false  because  whether  a  plant 
has  or  docs  not  iiave  Federal  inspection 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  w-ith  whether 
a  union  represents  the  employees  there 
and  in  fact  some  employees  of  the  larg- 
est nonfedcrallv  inspected  plants  r-  re  r :p- 
rescntcd  by  unions. 

Another  claim  is  made  that  some  of 
the  reports  made  by  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment inspectors  overstated  the  bad  sit- 
uation existing  in  some  plants  in  order  to 
help  secure  a  new  law.  The  premise  here 
is  erroneous  because  It  is  well  known  that 
the  impetus  for  the  law  did  not  come 
from  the  Department  at  all  and  that,  in 
fact,  most  of  those  in  ch:.r.ge  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  stronger  law  not  pass  and 
that  they  not  be  given  an  additional  work 
to  perform.  The  State  secretary  of  agri- 
culture of  one  State  even  alleged  that  the 
Department   sent   inspectors   Into    that 
State    to    find    something    wrong    and 
claimed  he  was  threatened  that  he  would 
be  sorry  If  he  opposed  the  stronger  bUl. 
That  Is  obviously  a  hoax.  If  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  he  should  have  welcomed 


the  Inspectors:   but  anyway,  since  the 
Department  was  dragging  its  feet  on  the 
stronger  bill,  there  would  be  more  reason 
to  believe  they  were  looking  for  a  chance 
to  report  that  there  was  notliing  wrong. 
While  saying  that  they  personally  would 
never  eat  nonfederally  Inspected  meat, 
too  many  Department  employees  wanted 
to  cater  to  the  State  secretaries  of  agri- 
culinio  opiJo.-ing     he  bill  and  they  did 
not  want  any  extra  work.  The  Depart- 
ment also  has  an  official  who  maintains 
constant  contact  with  these  State  secre- 
taries and  vigorously  gave  all  their  argu- 
ments at  internal  meetings.  If  the  De- 
partment would  have  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  doctor  the  reports,  it  would  have 
been  to  have  made  statements  understat- 
ing rather  than  overstating  the  bad  sit- 
uation existing  in  some  plants.  In  fact, 
they  held   the   bad   reix)rts  for  several 
years  to  help  to  keep  the  situation  from 
becoming  common  knowledge.  P'or  every 
report  that  overstated  the  bad  situation 
existing,  I  can  guarantee  that  there  are 
more  reports  that  understated  the  bad 
situation  and  if  these  people  w-ant  to 
enter  into  a  contest  as  to  who  cpn  pro- 
duce the  most  understatements  as  com- 
pared to  overstatements,  it   may  soon 
start. 

The  assumption  that  these  reports 
were  the  only  evidence  needed  for  the 
legislation  was  erroneous  anyway.  I  was 
pressing  for  this  legislation  before  there 
were  any  reports  at  all.  Some  of  those 
who  opposed  this  legislation  did  not  be- 
lieve the  situation  was  as  bad  as  I  was 
saying  and  thought  the  icports  would 
prove  their  point,  but  they  turned  out 
otherwise.  There  was  also  direct  testi- 
mony, and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
that  any  statement  I  made  was  an  over- 
statement of  the  bad  situation  and  prac- 
tices follow^ed  by  some  packers  and 
processors. 

The  article  also  indicated  that  Califor- 
nia law  is  equal  to  the  Federal  require- 
ments. The  hearings  were  full  of  testi- 
mony that  California  has  the  best  law-  of 
any  of  the  States  and  does  the  best  job 
of  any,  but  that  consumers  v,ere  sub- 
jected to  inadequately  labeled  products. 
Competing  packers  state  that  some  hams 
in  California  contain  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent added  liquid,  w-ithout  conhumers  be- 
ing informed  of  this  fact.  The  new  Fed- 
eral law  will  require  adequate  labeling 
so  that  consumers  v.-ill  know  what  they 
are  buying. 

Another  claim  is  made  that  inspec- 
tion now  does  not  show  the  conditions 
as  bad  as  reported  last  fall.  That  should 
be  true,  because  the  new-  Federal  law  re- 
quires conditions  relating  to  v.nwhole- 
somencss  to  be  cleaned  up,  but  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  and  revelations  caused 
some  to  Improve  their  handling  of  meat 
does  not  mean  that  the  law  w-as  not 
needed,  nor  that  it  should  now  be  weak- 
ened. 

If  it  were  not  that  they  misled  some 
people,  the  method  used  in  the  articles  in 
trj-lng  to  discredit  the  basis  for  the  new 
law  w-ould  be  amusing.  The  trivia  in  the 
news  articles  never  does  p.nswer  the 
thrust  of  the  reports  but  mostly  deal  v,-;th 
some  relatively  insignificant  and  imma- 
terial matters.  They  claim  what  amoimts 
to  a  small  percentage  of  the  huee  stack 
of  reports  overstated  the  bad  situation; 
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but.  even  representatives  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry adniit  tiiat  tlie  general  situation 
needed  to  be  corrected  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  that  ever  claimed  that  all  of  the 
nonfederally  inspfcled  plant.s  were  bad. 
But  when  there  w.'ts  no  State  law  to  vio- 
late in  many  cases,  there  was  no  hope 
for  correcting  it  without  a  Federal  law.  I 
am  sure  tlu're  will  also  be  a  few  isolated 
examples  where  Federal  ins[)ection  of  an 
individual  plant  needed  to  be  improved, 
but  at  Icat  whoever  is  involved  i.>  in  vio- 
lation of  a  law,  and  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate remedy  upon  complaint  and  levela- 
tion  of  the  situation. 

To  prove  that  some  of  the  plants  were 
not  in  as  bad  a  shape  as  indicated,  one 
news  reporter  interviewed  the  managers 
of  those  plants  which  were  cited  for  bad 
conditions,  and  the  State  secretaries  of 
agriculture  m  the  States  involved  They 
were  asked  if  they  thou^'ht  a  new  law- 
should  iiave  been  passed  to  assure  proper 
labeling  and  wholesome  meat  from  their 
plants  and  if  the  situation  needed  im- 
proving That  !s  like  aliening  that  Gold- 
water  >hould  have  been  declared  the  win- 
ner over  Johnson  m  1984  and  proving  it 
with  an  opinion  by  the  president  of  the 
Arizona  S'ate  John  IJiich  Society 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  Members  of  the 
House  have  become  aware  of  the  need 
for  consumer  legislation:  and  these  at- 
tempts thiough  the  use  of  trivia,  imma- 
terial matter,  the  statements  of  those 
who  profit  by  deceivins  the  public,  and  in 
some  cases  outrisht  false  statements  to 
discredit  Ralph  Nader  and  others  who 
have  pushed  for  consumer  legislation,  are 
contributing  to  a  campaign  to  discredit 
all  consumer  legislation.  Up  until  now  the 
relatively  .-mall  percentage  of  culprits  m 
each  of  the  important  industries  have  fi- 
nanced the  oijposition  to  needed  legisla- 
tion. It  may  be  that  we  are  now  seeing 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  by  a  gen- 
eral coalition  of  those  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  deceive  and  take  advantage  of 
the  unorganii:ed  consumtr  I  urge  all 
those  who  read  these  articles  to  carefully 
examine  'lie  conclusions  as  related  to 
the  trivia  and  kind  of  evidence  that  is 
used  in  an  attempt  to  support  the  con- 
clusions. 


CALL  FOR  3TT?ATEGIC  DECISION  ON 
VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  s^entle- 
man  from  Michman  [Mr.  RiecleI  is  rec- 
ognized fiir  1  hour 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
speak  today  about  Vietnam,  and  I  do 
so  after  many  months  of  thought  and 
study  on  this  issue.  As  I  look  at  the  situa- 
tion there  today  all  indications  are  that 
our  position  in  the  field  and  the  allied 
position  in  the  field  continues  to  de- 
teriorate I  believe  the  .^ltuatioIl  there  is 
critical  I  thmk  it  is  time  we  looked  at 
this  issue  as  it  is — not  as  we  might  like 
It  to  be — or  not  as  some  might  tell  it  is — 
but  look  at  this  issue  as  it  is.  So  I  will 
discuss  Vietnam  today  from  three  points 
of  view  I  want  to  talk  for  a  time  about 
how  it  is  we  got  there,  where  we  are 
today,  and  how  we  can  '.und  this  thing 
up  Let  me  begin  by  sununarizing  my  in- 
volvement in  this  issue. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. On  that  committee  I  serve  on 


the  Subcommittee  on  f^oreign  Opera- 
tions, which  is  the  subcommittee  that 
oversees  all  international  spending  by 
the  United  States  This  is  the  .subcom- 
mittee which  must  authorize  and  ap- 
prove all  .spending  tor  pacification  and 
nation  building  in  South  Vietnam 

About  a  year  ago  the  man  repre.sent- 
ing  the  US  Government  economic  as- 
sistance effort  in  Vietnam,  our  top  AID 
official  m  the  field.  Rutherford  Poats. 
came  bofoie  our  committee  to  testify  in 
behalf  of  our  nation-building  program  in 
South  Vietnam  When  I  knew  he  was 
coming,  my  staff  and  I  endeavored  to 
prepare  all  the  material  available  on  the 
background  of  this  program.  At  that  time 
there  was  considerable  discu.ssion  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  about  allei-ed  \>  ide- 
sprcad  corruption  and  riii.sinanauement 
in  our  program  in  Vietnam.  So  we  en- 
deavored to  pull  together  all  the  facts 
and  assertions  so  that  we  could  prepare 
a  brief  with  which  to  cross-examine  this 
key  witness,  this  ranking  administration 
official  who  had  managed  our  proijram 
there  for  3  years  in  the  field  He  came 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  I  began 
to  question  him  at  len-th.  Thanks  to  the 
k-reat  courtesy  and  kindness  of  my  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ixjuisiana  I  Mr.  Passman),  this  dis- 
cussion went  on  for  3'j  hours.  Within 
the  first  40  or  50  minutes  Mr.  Poats  very 
readily  admitted  that  there  were  tre- 
mendous inclTiciencies  i:i  our  program  in 
the  field.  The  United  States  had  incurred 
tremendous  losses  and  there  was  alto- 
gether too  much  leakage  in  our  AID  pipe- 
line. To  verify  this  was  like  shooting  fish 
in  a  barrel.  But  after  a  time,  as  we  pur- 
sued the  questioning,  bigger  facts  began 
to  emerge  and  some  much  larger  con- 
clusions were  revealed  which  had  a  vastly 
different  meaning. 

Basically.  Mr.  Poats  had  two  things  to 
say.  I-^rst.  he  said  there  was  an  insuffi- 
cient South  Vietnamese  commitment  to 
the  war.  Second,  in  the  face  of  t!us  in- 
sufficient South  Vietnamese  commitment 
to  the  war.  he  acknowledged  that  we 
were  steadily,  day  by  day.  Americanizing 
our  participation  in  Vietnam.  Not  just  on 
the  military  side,  we  had  .Vmcricanlzed 
that  a  long  time  ago;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  pacification  program,  the  na- 
tion-building area.  Yes,  we  were  and  are 
A!n:ricanizin':r  the  pacification  i)rogram. 
.And  please  bear  in  mind  that  these  ad- 
missions come  from  the  President's  top 
man  in  the  field.  He  said,  yes,  we  are 
Americanizing  all  the  way  down  to  the 
village  level  in  South  Vietnamese  nation 
building. 

It  is  all  in  the  record — September  19. 
1967 — and  you  can  revew  it  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  You  will  see  that 
at  that  time — and  I  think  it  is  true  to- 
day— we  were  not  building  self-sufficien- 
cy in  Vietnam.  Rather,  we  were  not  only 
carrying  out  our  half  of  the  bargain,  but 
theirs  as  well.  We  were  actually  building 
long-run  dependency. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to  build  a 
nation.  No  parent  can  go  to  school  for  his 
child  and  earn  an  education  for  him. 
The  child  has  to  earn  the  education  for 
himself.  In  the  same  manner,  a  country- 
has  to  build  Itself.  We  can  help,  but  we 
cannot  go  in  and  build  a  nation  for  an- 
other people.  We  cannot  and  we  should 
not.  We  found  that  in  Vietnam  the  rich 


were  getting  richer  and  poor  were  getting 
poorer.  Those  were  Mr.  Poats'  adniis- 
.slons.  They  stand  on  the  record.  There 
is  no  better  expert  nor  anyone  el.se  of 
higher  authority  in  the  administration 
who  can  refute  those  statements. 

So.  after  we  studied  his  testimony  we 
called  for  a  .series  of  reforms.  He  had  said 
that  the  taxes  being  collected  in  Vietnam 
were  inadequate  The  people  in  Vietnam 
who  are  profiting  i^reatly  from  the  war 
often  have  no  interest  in  paying  taxes, 
and  when  the  South  Vietniimt.se  tax  col- 
lector would  go  and  knock  on  their  door, 
these  people  would  sav,  'Do  not  bother 
me,  becau.se  we  are  not  going  to  pay  up." 
Now.  when  the  South  Vietnamese  who 
can  pay  taxes  do  not  do  .so.  there  is  only 
one  other  source  that  that  revenue  can 
come  from  This  is  the  American  people. 
.And  It  is  the  American  people  that  hav^ 
footed  this  bill. 

Tl-.ere  were  no  piice  and  wage  control-, 
in  South  Vietnam.  There  are  none  to- 
day. Tiiere  was  no  rationiiiir  in  South 
Vietnam  and  there  is  none  t  iday.  Tliere 
was  no  ciackdown  on  conuntioii.  whicti 
is  endemic  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  is 
only  a  token  effort  now  underway  in  this 
respect  I  a.sked  that  these  reforms  be 
undertaken.  I  asked  that  South  Vietnam 
KO  to  full  mobilization  and  get  tiie  coun- 
try on  a  total  war  looting.  That  has  not 
taken  place  We  asked  for  land  reform 
there.  The  iJroere.ss  in  that  area  has 
been  so  pathetic  that  it  is  not  worth  talk- 
ing about.  I  asked  that  more  of  our  aid 
assistance  find  its  way  out  of  the  cities 
and  into  the  villages,  into  the  hamlets, 
and  to  the  little  man  in  these  areas  of 
Vietnam  because  we  have  found  that  we 
have  been  doing  a  miserable  job  in  that 
respect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  asked  for  the.se  recom- 
mendations and  for  these  plans  to  be 
implemented.  I  .said.  'If  you  are  serious 
about  nation  buildin'.;  in  Vietnam,  then 
these  recommendations  will  have  to  be 
followed." 

So,  Mr.  Six'aker.  I  went  to  see  the  top 
officials  in  the  administration  and  laid 
out  these  facts.  However,  we  found  that 
these  recommendations  were  not  pushed 
and  that  South  Vietnam  did  r.ot  accept 
t!:em  and  undertake  to  carry  them  out. 
Our  administration  .seemed  reluctant  to 
force  them  to  do  so.  So.  I  beaan  to  won- 
der why.  I  asked.  'Why  is  it  tliat  the 
administration  cannot  get  this  .sort  of 
performance  out  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese?" What  I  found  was  that  this  ad- 
ministration liod  lost  its  leverage  in 
South  Vietnam  because  it  had  gotten  in 
too  deep.  And  when  our  top  <.ovf  rnmcntal 
officials  in  the  field  would  ask  the  South 
Vietnamese  i  tficials  for  these  reforms, 
they  were  turned  down.  In  other  words, 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  respond  by 
.-aying.  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
if  we  do  not  imi)lement  the.sc  reforms?  " 
And  that  was  the  end  of  t.he  conversa- 
tion. Our  administration  liad  lost  its 
leverage  and  was  unable  to  exact  these 
reforms — and  these  needed  changes  have 
rot  yet  been  undertaken  in  a  serious  way. 
So  the  iiation-buildii'.g  process  was  not 
taking  place.  It  is  not  taking  place  there 
today  to  any  degree  worth  talking  about. 
You  will  recall  that  at  that  time,  a  year 
ago.  the  No.  1  justification  offered  by  the 
administration  for  our  Involvement  in 
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South  Vietnam  was  that  we  were  there 
•nation-bi'ilding."  They  said,  the  reason 
that  we  had  our  own  American  man- 
power stationed  out  there  was  to  create 
a  temporary  military  shield,  a  tempo- 
rary shield  behind  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  go  to  work  to  build  their 
nation.  But  with  the  evidence  showing 
that  ;;enuinc  nation  building  was  not 
taking  place,  it  became  clear  that  we 
could  not  .justify  the  war  on  that  basis. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  official  U.S.  justi- 
fication for  our  Vietnam  effort  had  to 
change,  because  what  we  were  dealing 
with  was  a  ?  rowins;  .American  land  war 
in  .'^sin  that  would  hkcly  continue  indef- 
initely. One  cannot  call  it  by  any  other 
name.  Of  course,  there  is  only  one  justi- 
fication for  that  sort  of  U.S.  commitment 
and  that  is  American  strategic  self- 
interest  and  the  strategic  self-interest 
of  the  frpc  world. 

So  we  .'-aid  to  the  administration  at 
that  lime,  if  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  in  Vu  tnam — American  strategic  self- 
interest — why  not  level  with  the  people 
and  tell  them  the  truth  about  the  change 
in  the  ;-ituation.  the  change  in  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  war? 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  time,  the  ad- 
ministration has  indeed  changed  its  offi- 
cial .lustir.cation  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Many  will  recall  that  late  in  the  past 
'  car  Secietary  of  State  Rusk  was  asked 
.(  quest'on  as  to  why  we  were  in  Vietnam. 
He  said  we  were  there  to  prevent  1  billion 
Tied  Ciiincse  from  sweeping  down 
tnrough  Asia.  That  is  a  quite  different 
rationale  than  "nation  building."  The 
official  rationale  has  since  been  revised 
again  and  escalated.  Just  the  other  day 
Vice  President  Hi'mphrey.  when  he  was 
..sked  the  ciuestion,  "Why  are  we  fight- 
i.ig  in  South  Vietnam?"  answered  that 
we  were  liKhting  there  to  avoid  a  "nu- 
clear h.olocaust."  This  is  an  awesome  ra- 
tionale for  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Humphrey's  as- 
.  ertion  is  true,  and  represents  something 
more  than  an  emotional  statement  as 
to  v.r.y  v.-e  are  in  South  Vietnam,  then 
i,c  out'ht  to  provide  the  specific  detailed 
Tiialysis  that  leads  to  such  a  momentous 

mclus'on. 

After  months  of  study,  the  need  be- 
came clear  for  an  independent  study  to 
(ieier.mme  tiie  strate-iic  importance  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
.ecurity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
:ree  world  as  a  cross  reference  to  the 
.-•atemcnts  of  the  administration.  My 
;  taff  and  I  unde'-took  to  do  this  by  set- 
ting up  what  }*-  called  an  information 
matrix  and  we  be-an  to  collect  informa- 
tion. We  then  analyzed  this  information 

nd  all  the  otlier  data  which  was  avail- 

ble.  Olio  of  the  first  things  we  did  was 
10  collect  tiie  President's  la.st  60  speeches 

n  Vietne^m.  And  we  began  to  analyze 

lem,  line  by  lino,  to  see  exactly  what  he 
i.ad  said  a  year  aso.  2  years  ago,  and  3 
years  ago  as  to  why  we  were  in  Vietnam. 

As  we  analyzed  those  speeches  and 
looked  at  his  expressed  rationale  and  his 
.justification  for  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
v.ar  in  Vietnam,  we  found  that  it  changed 
over  t;me  When  it  was  a  small  war,  there 
V  as  a  small  justification  offered.  When 
the  war  uot  larger,  bit  by  bit,  then  the 
justification  grew  lar.;;er.  But  analysis 
showed  the  justification  got  larger  after 


the  fact.  Additional  U.S.  manpower  and 
resource  commitments  were  made  in 
Vietnam  and  then  the  justification  was 
brought  along  after  the  fact  to  shore 
up  this  expanding  commitment. 

We  also  began  a  straterjic  evaluation  of 
what  we  defined  as  the  three  critical 
elements  of  an  analysis  which  would 
show  the  strategic  importance  of  South 
Vietnam  and  its  neighboring  countries, 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world.  This  included:  Fir.st,  the 
strate.gic  military  importance;  second, 
the  strategic  economic  imi)ortance:  and. 
third,  the  strategic  political  [geopolitical 
importance. 

So  we  went  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  asked  them  this  question. 
"Examine  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  strictly  from  a  militai-y  point  of 
view,  and  give  us  a  precise  statement  of 
the  strate.sric  military  impoitance  of 
South  Vietnam  to  free  world  security." 

Tliere  was  an  exchanc^e  of  seven  letters 
over  a  period  of  months  and  two  major 
conclusions  were  offered.  Let  me  quote 
one  of  them  from  Mr.  Steadman.  Deputy 
A.ssistant  Secretai-y  of  Defease,  who  re- 
sponded saying : 

From  a  purely  military  viewpoint,  the  L'.S 
does  not  require  control  of  the  '.:;nd  maBs  of 
South  Vietnam  to  meet  possible  further  com- 
munist armed  figgres.sion  azain.st  countries 
with  which  we  have  tre.ify  obligations  (al- 
tliough  our  problems  in  tills  rPfiard  roulcl  be 
greatly  compounded  were  South  Vietnam  to 
be  controlled  by  a  government  hostile  to  the 
U.S.  and  its  allies.) 

So  from  the  point  of  view  of  strictly 
military  considerations,  Vietnam,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department,  ju.st 
does  not  stack  up  strateiically. 

But  we  kept  punsuinp  the  i^sue  and 
we  have  a  further  statonir-nt  bv  Vice  Ad- 
miral Jolinson  from  the  O'fice  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  said  that  there 
are  really  two  ways  to  define  a  strategic 
militai-y  commitment.  One  is  the  tradi- 
tional issue  of  whether  a  i-'iece  oi  r.^al 
estate  is  so  significant  and  iinoortint 
from  a  strict  military  point  of  \if 'v  t'lat 
it  must  be  held  at  all  costs.  But  as  I 
have  said,  the  Defense  Department  h".d 
earlier  indicated  that  that  does  not  ap- 
ply in  the  ca.se  of  Vietnam. 

But  the  letter  said  there  is  another 
vay  that  a  country  could  have  strat  wic 
military  importance  and  t'iat  was  if  the 
President  of  the  United  rtrite.'^  says  that 
it  is  a  national  eonl  that  v.'e  should  s'and 
there. 

And.  if  the  President  should  ."^ay  thi.s — 
for  whatever  rr-a.sons,  and  even  in  'he 
ab.sence  of  p.  strategic  rationale — the:i  by 
definition,  it  becomes  a  ijreemptivo 
strate:Jic  military  commitment.  And  it 
was  indicated  that  this  applies  in  the 
c?se  of  Vietnam  today. 

Tills  reasoning  makes  you  wonder.  Is 
that  not  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse?  One  must  ask  the  ourstion  of 
v.'hat  specific  factors  c>nd  analysis  went 
into  such  a  Presidential  determination — 
r,nd  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that 
answer. 

As  to  the  economic  question,  we  went 
to  the  AID  people  and  said,  "What  is  the 
strategic  economic  iniportnncp  oi  tiiis 
area?" 

The  answer  came  back  that  It  docs  not 
amount  to  much.  The  strategic  economic 
importance  does  not  justify  carrying  on 


a  large  scale  American  war — and  for  that 
matter  not  even  a  small  war. 

So  we  found  that  basically  the  admin- 
istration is  hanging  its  case  on  political/ 
geopolitical  consideration.s — the  so-called 
domino  theoi-y. 

We  then  set  out  to  find  out  how  good 
this  reasoning  was.  because  I  was  not 
interested  in  having  this  rationale  of- 
fered on  the  basis  of  emotion  or  intuition 
or  gut  feeling.  We  wanted  to  know  the 
reasoning  behind  this  i)olitical  rationale 
and  in  very  specific  terms. 

So  we  went  out  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
experts  in  this  field.  We  went  to  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  talked  to 
Prof.  Alex  Eckstein,  the  chairman  of  the 
China  Studies  School  there.  We  sought 
the  advice  of  the  men  who  are  tlie  most 
eminent  authorities  on  Red  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  in  this  country  today. 

We  then  asked  Professor  Eckstein  and 
five  of  his  colleagues  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  to  serve  as  a 
Vietnam  study  group  to  undertake  an  in- 
dependent analysis  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  strategic  and  political  implica- 
tions were.  They  did  that  job  and  did 
brilliant  work  on  it. 

After  they  completed  it,  we  invited 
them  to  Washington  to  meet  behind 
closed  doors  with  18  Congressmen,  nine 
from  each  jiarty — hawks  and  doves — to 
present  their  findings. 

And  they  made  their  presentation  and 
what  they  said  challenged  the  basic  as- 
sertion of  the  administration  that  there 
was  a  strategic  political  reason  for  us  to 
commit  ourselves  to  an  American  land 
war  in  Asia. 

This  study  group  material  was  in.serted 
in  the  Record  of  December  15,  1967. 

It  raises  into  clear  view  all  the  substan- 
tive questions  about  these  jiolilxal-geo- 
political  factors.  And,  it  concludes  that 
tlie  strateeic  ixilitical-geopclitical  im- 
portance of  South  Vietnam  and  South- 
cast  Asia  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  is  a  very  open 
que.<=tion.  Thry  cliallenged  the  as.sertions 
of  the  administration  in  \ery  f;iecific 
detail. 

Now  with  refei'ence  to  war  data.  We 
found  that  Members  of  Conere.ss  just 
like  t'nc  American  jjcople  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  pettintr  uood.  solid, 
current  consistent  information  about  our 
progress  in  the  war. 

So  we  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  8,T  statistics  on  war  progress 
and  asked  for  them  on  a  monthly  ba.sis. 

They  are  providinrr  these  reports  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. To  riv  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
formal  regular  report  on  war  progre.ss 
to  be  prepared  and  oiTered  to  any  com- 
mittee in  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
So  we  now  have  these  statistics  and  we 
are  analyzing  them. 

As  these  war  statistics  are  classified, 
we  cannot  talk  about  them  in  specific 
terms. 

But,  in  general  terms,  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  about  the  stati-stics  that  you 
should  know  and  that  you  have  a  right 
to  know. 

Let  us  look  at  the  size  of  the  Vieteong 
forces  in  South  Vietnam — just  the  in- 
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digenous  Scmth  Vietnamese  VIetcont? — 
not  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

If  you  "AilI  look  at  thf  Defense  De- 
partment figures  at  th.e  end  of  1967  ver- 
sus tho.s*^  at  the  end  of  1966.  you  will 
find  there  'Aere  more  Vietccnu  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  1967.  than  there 
were  at  the  end  of  1966  And  the  Increase 
in  Vietconif  strength  was  greater  m  both 
absolute  amount  and  in  percentage  terms 
than  the  growth  of  the  nulitary  forces 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  are  our 
allies  there,  over  the  same  ;  eriod.  Moie 
tha.i  that,  tlie  Vietcong  launched  more 
armed  a'.tacKs  ;n  1967  ti.an  they  did  in 
1966   and  they  were  far  better  equipr>ed. 

Niiw  I  believe  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple a'ound  this  country  had  been  given 
the  id'^a  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  Vietcnnt:  were  about  to  be  blown  otT 
the  map  that  they  were  about  to  whither 
away  If  our  people  developed  tins  mis- 
impression.  ;t  was  because  they  were  of- 
fered assessments  and  statements  by 
ranking  otiicials,  which  I  believe  gave  a 
false  impression  These  stark  facts  from 
the  Defense  Department  war  data  re- 
port ,s"faTc  morr^  loudly  to  :re  than  hotse- 
ful  generalit.es  offered  by  administration 
spokL'KH'.an 

We  needed  statistics  on  pacification. 
We  needed  to  know  how  we  were  doing 
in  nation  buiidin:^.  There  was  no  detailed 
report  available  on  this.  There  is  today. 
We  a-e  ^retting  the  67  statistics  we  as'.red 
for  We  have  analvzed  these  .statistics 
and  the  pxture  is  bleak.  One  cannot  take 
much  encouragement  from  tiie.se  facts. 

Tli.s  ihin.  is  a  part  of  the  analysis  my 
stalT  and  I  have  done  o\er  the  past  7  or 
8  months.  What  does  this  comprehensive 
evahiat'on  sho'.v  ^ 

I  w-li  tell  you  the  conclusions  I  have 
readied. 

The  first  Is  this.  All  the  evidence  we 
can  find  indicates  that  our  present  level 
of  commitment  in  Vietnam  was  never  an- 
ticipated, nc  r  was  it  ever  formally  'usti- 
fled  by  the  administration  as  being  in 
the  strategic  self-interest  of  tiie  United 
States  or  tlie  free  world. 

Now.  you  may  ask:  Is  there  public  evi- 
dence of  this  '  I  will  just  Cite  two  in- 
stances. 

The  otlier  day  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretaiy  McNamara 
botii  appeared.  Secretary  McNamara  was 
asked  by  one  of  tiie  reporters  If  he  had 
ever  anticipated,  if  this  country  had  ever 
antlcinated.  if  tlie  Defense  Department 
had  ever  anticipated,  the  level  of  US. 
miJitaiT  com.m.itment  that  we  have  in 
South  Vicfnam  today.  .\nd  he  admitted, 
candidly  and  forthrightly,  no.  he  did  not. 
that  the  Defense  De;  artment  never  an- 
ticipated It  According  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. we  never  expected  to  be  where 
we  are  today 

Secretary  Rusk  says  it  another  way. 
He  is  often  a^ked  about  escalation.  Peo- 
ple ask,  "How  much  more  can  we  esca- 
late v  ithout  causing  the  Chine.se  or  Rus- 
sia to  Lntervene''"  His  answer  Is  this: 

If  you  had  aslced  me  two  years  ago  if 
we  could  have  escalated  to  the  point  we 
have  without  bringing  In  'he  Russians  and 
the  Red  Chinese.  I  would  have  said  It  could 
not  be  done 

Well,  that  Is  another  way  of  saying 
that  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  he  was 
lookin?  at  this  problem,  he  never  antic- 
ipated we  would  be  where  we  are  today. 


How.  then,  did  we  ever  get  to  where 
w  >  presently  are  in  Vietnam? 

How  did  this  liappcn  '  How  did  the 
present  level  of  commitment  develop,  if 
ui  fact  It  was  never  anticipated? 

Our  present  level  of  Involvement  ap- 
pears to  be  the  product  of  a  day  by  day 
policy  that  all  the  way  along  has  been 
based  on  a  false  assumption.  And  that 
Is  the  assumption  that  the  war  would 
souii  be  over,  tiiat  if  \se  just  put  m  a  little 
more  effoit — not  a  lot  more,  but  .just 
a  little  bit  more — tiu-n  v.e  would  get 
the  edge  on  the  enemy,  and  he  would 
throw  in  the  towel,  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it  That  hits  been  the  assump- 
tion we  have  followed.  That  lias  been 
the  illusion  we  have  pursued.  But  the 
enemy  has  not  thrown  in  the  towel. 

If  you  -;o  to  a  Presidenti;'!  briefing  and 
listen  to  tlie  President,  m  his  own  words 
he  malces  the  point  that  tiiere  is  a 
phone  line  today  m  the  White  Hou.se, 
a  special  phone  line  .so  that  if  Ho  Chi 
Minli  wants  to  call  President  .Johnson 
and  say.  "I^ok.  let  us  sit  down  and  settle 
this  thing,"  he  can  do  so.  One  of  the 
President's  most  frequent  comments 
when  I  was  there  was  that  he  could  not 
understand  wliy  the  phone  did  not  ring. 
He  said 

We  have  bern  waiting  for  months  for  the 
phone  to  ring  We  have  done  everything 
humanly  po.^slbie  to  get  the  phone  to  rlug, 
but  the  phone  does  not  ring. 

Well,  the  pliuiv  lias  not  rung.  It  is 
net  clear  the  phone  is  going  to  ring.  And. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ouuht  to  base  our 
policy  on  the  expectation  of  a  phone 
call,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  today. 
And  that  is  what  we  have  done  for 
months. 

Where  does  this  policy  take  us.  if  we 
continue  it?  If  we  continue  the  present 
pilicy.  the  one  we  hRve  tndav,  then  this 
war  is  far,  far.  far  from  over.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  very  real  question  as  to  whether 
we  can  np  up  tlie  Vietcom:  infrastruc- 
ture woven  all  through  South  Vietnam 
without  teann:.:;  the  whole  country  to 
pieces.  And  if  we  tear  the  country  to 
pieces,  if  we  tear  out  this  guerrilla  in- 
frastructure and  tear  the  country  to 
pieces  in  the  process,  then  the  qu-"^tion 
;s.  Can  v.o  put  it  back  together  and  will 
it  mean  .something  at  that  time''  This 
IS  an  open  question,  as  well. 

Now.  as  to  the  people  who  say  drop 
n-ore  bombs,  we  must  noint  out  that  this 
w.ir  IF  being  conducted  primarily  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  do  net  have  a 
bomb  we  can  drop  there  tli  it  is  so  sophis- 
ticated that  when  it  comes  down  it  .sepa- 
rates into  pieces  and  only  kills  the  bad 
guys  and  not  the  good  i4uys.  There  is  no 
bomb  like  that,  and  the  war  cannot  be 
fought  in  tiiat  manner. 

Th"''e  hfiS  be"n  an  e.scalatlon  of  the 
official  US.  rationale  of  our  involvement 
ill  the  war.  Tom  Wicker,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  spoke  about  this  a  week  I'go  in 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  Tiie  rationale 
has  escalated.  It  used  to  be  nation 
building,  but  it  Is  nut  any  more. 

Now.  how  much  has  gone  Into  this  war 
to  date'  We  have  !ort  over  17.000  .Xrrfi- 
c?n  men.  We  have  h::d  well  over  lOn.oOO 
casualti'^s  in  the  field,  and  we  are  losing 
2,50  to  300  men  each  week — each  week. 
We  have  investrd  In  tiiis  struggle  already 
over  S130  billion.  We  spent  some  $30  bil- 


lion in  Vietnam  this  past  year.  Now,  to 
understand  the  strategic  impact  of  this 
investment  of  lesources.  we  mu^t  iiut  ju.st 
tlilnk  about  it  as  $30  billion,  but  rather  as 
.some  25  percent  of  our  national  budeet. 
because  that  is  what  it  was  last  year. 

Now.  to  spend  25  percent  of  your  im- 
tional  budget  on  one  problem  is  a  strate- 
gic commitment,  and  we  had  better  face 
up  to  It  becau.se  it  has  an  Impact  on  every 
other  objective  we  iiave  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

We  .see  this  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  we  see  it  on  my  other  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  sit,  the  District  nf 
C.jlumbla  Subcommittee.  The  people 
come  to  that  subcommittee  to  ask  for 
money  to  build  schools  in  the  Distiict  of 
Columbia,  but  we  do  net  have  the  money. 
Why  not?  Because,  in  part,  we  are  .spend- 
ing .some  25  percent  of  our  budget  ;ii 
South  Vietnam.  Let  us  lace  up  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  strategic  comrvtnier't  rird 
that  it  has  the.se  impacts— all  ncro.s,s  the 
bojiid 

If  the  war  lasts  for  another  5  or  10 
years,  we  can  look  forward  at  the  pre.sent 
level  of  commitment  to  investing  aiiother 
S150  billion  to  S300  billion  in  it.  V/e  can 
look  forward  to  another  50.000  to  luO.OOO 
of  our  men  sacrificing  their  lives  out 
there  In  terms  of  v.'ounded.  we  can  tnik 
iibout  somewhere  between  half  a  million 
and  a  million  Americans  being  wounded 
there. 

What  has  happened?  Our  citizens  are 
a.sking  in  disbelief:  "How  has  this  come 
about?"  Well,  thev  have  a  right  to  know. 
And  the  answer  is  that  we  drifted  into  a 
strategic  commitm.ent.  In  e.^senc?  that  1.? 
it  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  level 
of  U.S.  commitment  was  ever  anticioatcd. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  when  this  was  a 
S5  billion  operation,  with  75.000  men  in- 
volved, it  was  not.  in  the  fundamental 
.s<»nse,  a  strategic  commitment.  However, 
it  has  moved  along  .'■o  that  here  wc  are  to- 
day spending  $30  billion  with  300,000 
men  engaged  in  the  field.  Now  this  is  a 
strategic  commitment  which  we  have 
made  there. 

Well  we  must  ask  how  we  can  end  this 
war.  We  are  at  a  fork  in  tiie  road  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  been  at 
that  fork  for  months  now.  There  nre 
only  two  roads  that  lead  away. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  administration 
has  not  yet  made  the  basic  decision  on 
Vietnam.  Tliat  decision  involves  the 
tough  choice  between  the  two  alterna- 
tives that  are  available  for  ending  the 
war.  What  are  these  alternatives.''  Ob- 
viously, one  is  the  mi.Uary  alternative. 
Can  we  call  it  militaiT  victor:>'.  I  do  not. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  ','ood  descrip- 
tion. Call  it  a  militai-y  grind-down,  that 
is  a  more  accurate  description.  It  is  very 
tough  and  very  brutal.  Call  it  an  accel- 
erated military  ■.; rind-down.  What  will  it 
require?  Certain'y  an  expanded  and  de- 
cisive U.S.  military  commitment.  Ob- 
viou?ly  full  mobi'.izati.-.n  of  South  Viet- 
nam along  with  ma.ior  reforms  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  GovernmL'^t  which 
have  not  been  undertaken  and  which  I 
referred  to  earlier. 

Now.  what  is  the  other  fork?  It  is  to 
begin  to  de-Americanize  this  conflict,  to 
rebalance  our  effort  v.hich  means  com- 
promise and  negotiation.  And  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  about  it.  It  may  very 
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well  mean  a  coalition  government  with 
Vletcong  participation. 

Events  show  clearly  that  the  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  make  this  de- 
cision. It  has  avoided  tills  tough  deci- 
sion, and  has  instead  pursued  an  inde- 
cisive day-by-day  ixilicy  which  has 
Americanized  the  war,  while  systemati- 
callv  destroying  South  Vietnamese  self- 
sufficiency.  I  think  It  Is  time  we  made 
the  basic  dtcisiun  on  Vietnam.  We  should 
select  and  pursue  a  new  course  aimed  at 
endini;  the  war. 

It  is  my  own  judgment  that  either  of 
the.se  two  alternatives,  as  ugly  as  they 
are,  arc  much  l^etter  than  to  bog  down 
on  dead  center  in  the  present  enlarging 
stalemate.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if 
th-'  President  chooses  to  pursuf^  the  mili- 
tary lork  of  this  road  with  all  of  its  as- 
sociated .sacrifices— and  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  them  in  just  1  minute— then 
he  must  first  present  a  comprehensive 
strategic  justification  for  doing  so.  He 
li.i-;  not  done  this  to  date.  It  is  not  clear 
that  .-uch  a  .'rtrrtegic  justification  can  be 
m..de.  I  have  .serious  doubts  that  it  can. 
I  am  unable  to  construct  such  a  justifica- 
tion—and this  may  be  the  reason  the 
p.asident  has  agonized  so  long  on  this 
decision. 

Certainly  neither  choice  is  pleasant. 
B  th  reveal  the  fundamental  fact  that 
our  resources  arc  not  infinite  in  this 
country — and  we  cannot  begin  to  impose 
our  will  in  Southeast  Asia  unless  we  are 
willing  to  ante  up  the  full  price,  and  a 
tremendous  price  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  v.e  pursue  this  military 
irlnd  down,  we  must  be  realistic  about 
!!,••  additional  sacrifices  it  will  require. 
Ciitalnly,  It  will  require  .sending  a  great 
in.my  m.ore  American  servicemen  to  Viet- 
I  am — probably  hundreds  of  thousands 
more.  We  must  remember  that  guerrilla 
warfare  requires  a  10-to-l  ratio  in  man- 
l^iwer — and  if  the  enemy  should  put  an- 
otiier  50,000  men  into  the  war,  this  would 
require  a  matching  American  manpower 
commitment  of  500.000.  It  is  going  to 
mean  deep  budget  cutting;  it  is  going  to 
mean  putting  virtually  all  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  aside  until  the  war  Is 
over,  because  we  are  out  of  money  ond 
we  cannot  do  all  these  things  at  once.  It  is 
polng  to  require  a  tax  increase;  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  require  price  and  wage  con- 
trols r.nd  most  likely  full  mobilization  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  almost  certainly 
require  a  declaration  of  war. 

.'^nd,  beyond  that,  we  will  have  to  face 
up  to  the  very  real  possibility  that  we  will 
have  to  estf.blish  and  maintain  a  U.S. 
mllitar>-  occupation  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  Indefinite  future.  If  we  were 
to  achieve  the  military  advantage  in  the 
field  tomorrow,  it  is  not  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
l-.old  this  advantage — even  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  the  military 
alternative  mean  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese? They  are  going  to  have  to  clear 
the  decks,  and  knuckle  down,  and  put  all 
their  resources  Into  the  war  effort.  They 
;  re  going  to  h"ve  to  enact  price  controls. 
Impose  rationing  and  higher  taxes  and 
they  are  going  to  bring  into  their  fighting 
force  all  of  their  eligible  men.  It  will  re- 
ouire  an  all-out  drive  a<>ainst  corruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  South  Viet- 


namese military  fights  a  512-day  week. 
We  will  probably  have  to  merge  their 
armed  forces  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
as  we  did  in  Korea. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  have  to 
draft  all  of  the  South  Vietnamese  who  are 
18  and  19  years  of  age,  get  them  off  their 
motorbikes  in  Saigon,  and  into  uniform. 
And  these  statements  are  not  meant  to 
demean  the  sacrifices  already  made  by 
the  lieople  of  South  Vietnam— they  are 
made  to  bring  to  light  what  the  massive 
additional  sacrifices  are  that  are  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  going  to  make  headway, 
Tne  other  fork  in  the  road  is  the  de- 
Amerlcanlzatlon  fork.  That  lork  of  the 
road  Is  not  much  better  than  the  one 
which  I  have  just  described.  It  means  we 
will  have  to  scale  down  our  goals  and  our 
commitments,   and   we   would   have,   in 
fact,  to  face  the  risk  of  possible  V'C  par- 
ticipation   in    a    coalition    government. 
Such  a  policy  would  necessarily  force  all 
parties  at  Interest  in  South  Vietnam  to 
compete  in  the  ixilitical  arena,  including 
the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  .South 
Vienamese  mihtary  regime,  as  well  as  the 
Vietcong,  because  someone  Is  going  to 
have  to  earn  and  keep  public  supix)rt.  It 
Is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  existing  South 
Vietnamese    Government    cnioys    bread 
public  support  In  any  substantive  way. 
That  Is  not  something  which  we  can  do 
for   them.   These   political   adjustments 
would  have  to  be  the  product  of  Viet- 
namese initiative. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  fork  is  pleas- 
ant. In  other  words,  v.ould  one  rather 
have  his  arm  cut  off  or  his  leg  cut  off? 
It  is  a  tough  choice.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  However,  it  is  time  that  we  made 
that  choice;  it  is  time  that  we  made  that 
decision:  it  is  time  that  we  faced  up  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation. 

P?rhaps  it  is  better  to  languish  on  dead 
center?  Maybe  it  is  better  to  preserve 
the  stalemate  which  now  exists  by  feed- 
ing some  250  to  300  youna  Ameri- 
can men  into  this  endless  Asian  meal 
grinder. 

Perhaps  it  is  better  to  blindly  assume 
that  the  administration  has  done  its 
homework — and  sweep  indications  to 
the  contrary  under  the  rug?  Maybe  it  is 
better  to  accc;:t  the  2C-year  war  con- 
cept and  avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the 
tough  decision  today. 

Well,  I  don't  think  ;;o.  I  think  that 
this  ugly  war  has  drifted  lung  cnou'^h.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  wc  made  the  tough 
choice  and  mustered  sufficient  courage  to 
bring  tliis  war  to  an  end. 

The  American  people  deserve  this  de- 
cision, the  men  in  South  Vietnam  de- 
serve this  decision.  But.  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  about  the  price  which 
is  involved.  It  is  an  awesome  price  which- 
ever fork  we  take — and  much  of  that 
price  is  the  penalty  for  past  mistakes 
and  Indecision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  this:  Is 
it  worth  it?  If  we  take  the  military  fork, 
what  can  we  expect  to  accomplish  from 
that  expenditure  of  men  and  resources. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  make  the  case  for  the 
decLsive  military  alternative,  then  it  is 
time  he  did  .so.  Let  him  come  before 
this  Congress  and  go  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  he  has  failed  to  do  In 
the  past,  and  demonstrate  convincingly 


why  he  believes  that  this  ought  to  be  a 
strategic  commitment  for  the  United 
States.  If  iie  can  provide  the  reasoning 
for  the  massive  additional  effort  re- 
quired— tlien  it  is  time  that  he  do  so. 
Above  all,  he  must  pre.sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  realistic  picture  ol  ihe  sit- 
uation which  exists.  If  he  can  do  that, 
th<'n  we  .^hall  back  him  up. 

The  people  ot  this  country  arc  more 
than  adequate  to  that  .sort  ol  challenge. 
We  always  have  been.  This  country  has 
.survived  If^O  years  and  every  time  the 
people  have  been  asked  to  meet  a  chal- 
lenge, they  have  met  it.  When  this  coun- 
try falls  .short  of  the  mark,  it  is  not  be- 
cau.se  the  i^eople  have  failed  the  Gov- 
ernment—no, it  is  th"  other  way 
around — it  is  because  the  !)ub'ic  officials 
fail  the  people.  That  's  what  is  happen- 
ing today. 

The.se  arc  tlie  facts.  The  power  in  this 
country — the  energy,  the  vision,  and  the 
.t length  and  the  wisdom — is  not  in  the 
Wiiite  Houi^e.  It  is  not  liere  in  this 
llou.se  Cr.aniber,  nor  is  it  in  the  State 
capitals  across  the  country.  It  is  in  the 
horae.s  of  the  people  across  this  country. 
Our  ijeople  art  tlie  country.  The  people 
will  .nand  up  to  the  truth.  They  are  big 
en  High  lor  that  and  they  are  ready  and 
facer  tor  It.  So  let  them  have  the  truth — 
tiiey  dp.serve  to  have  it  and  it  is  time 
they  got  it. 

.'.nd  il  the  President  cannot  make  that 
ca"  for  llu'  military  alternative;  if  he 
cannot  put  together  a  comi^eliing  stra- 
tei.'ic  ju.-tification  that  makes  .sense  and 
upon  vv-hich  reasonable  men  can  agree; 
if  past  errors  of  judgment  have  caused 
us  to  overcommit  ourselves  teyond  the 
point  of  str?' ♦""''*  *''■'"''  "•"r''^  self-interest, 
then  let  him  be  big  enough  to  say  so. 
Let  him  be  big  enough  to  come  here  be- 
fore the  i^eople  and  say  that  v,-e  have  to 
.scale  down  our  goals  in  Vietnam  and 
revise  and  reduce  our  commitments 
there. 

Let  him  say  that.  Let  liim  say  one 
thing  or  the  other.  We  do  not  have  that 
decision — and  there  is  a  desperate  need 
that  it  be  mad?  and  made  quickly. 

Our  fighting  men  in  the  field  .".re  in 
battle  at  this  moment.  Above  all  others, 
thev  deserve  a  decision — if  the  commit- 
ment is  worth  it,  then  let  us  give  them 
all  they  need — the  full  resources  of  our 
Nation.  If  it  is  not  v.-orth  it — then  let 
us  abandon  the  indecision  of  the  day- 
by-day  policy  and  begin  scaling  down  our 
commitment.  Let  us  face  up  to  that  real- 
itv,  Mr.  President — it  is  time  that  we 
did. 


BATTLE   AT   KKESANH 

The  SPEAKER  prn  temnore.  Under 
t^revious  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  !Mr.  M.-.rsh1  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the  events 
of  recent  days  involving  the  buildup  of 
enemy  forces  and  the  overture  by  way  of 
enemy  action  that  indicates  a  major  bat- 
tle at  Kliesanh  seems  to  me  to  require 
some  comments  in  reference  'o  the  Amer- 
ican effort  there  and  particularly  the 
high  caliber  of  our  military  leadership 
and  the  able  men  they  lead. 

Tlie  first  question  that  occurs  is  why 
is  the  battle  being  joined  at  Khesanh. 
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There  are  those  who  would  say  that  we 
should  not  c.immit  our  defense  at  Khe- 
sanh,  and  I  suspect  that  had  we  with- 
drawn from  Khesanh.  many  of  these  peo- 
ple would  then  say,  "Why  did  we  aban- 
don Khesanh?"  Simply  stated,  the  reason 
the  battle  is  being  loined  at  Khesanh  is 
because  the  enemy  has  chosen  Khesanh 
as  his  point  of  attack.  This  pouit  alone 
seems  to  me  to  ir.dicate  that  it  has  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  enemy  and, 
therefore,  indicates  why  American  ef- 
forts t4D  establish  a  defen.se  there  are 
based  on  sound,  strategic,  and  tactical 
considerations. 

It  seems  lo  me  that  tho.<;e  who  arc  rais- 
int;  questions  about  why  we  are  in  Khe- 
sanh should  also  rai.se  the  question  of 
why  aiL-  the  Victcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese at  Khesanh.  A  battle  there  can 
be  avoided  m  a  very  easy  manner  and 
that  ;s  by  the  enemy  simply  withdrawing 
from  the  area. 

Many  reasons  ha\e  been  outlined  m 
the  press  bv  our  military  commanders 
and  policymakers  that  this  is  a  vep,-  stra- 
tegic out-post  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
control  nf  supply  routes  and  the  preven- 
tion of  infiltration  into  Vietnam  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  This  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  maior  reasons  that  Khesanix 
is  under  attack,  and,  second,  the  North 
Vietnamese  hope  they  can  win  there  and, 
therefore,  achieve  a  psychological  vic- 
lon.'.  In  e.ther  event,  it  .seems  tliat  the 
enemy  wants  Khesanh  very  badly. 

I  am  convniced  that  they  cannot  take 
Khesanh  and,  m  fact,  will  be  defeated. 

Parallels  are  being  made  to  the  battle 
of  Dienbienphu  that  occurred  in  the 
spnni;  of  t:).54  and.  in  efTect.  marked  the 
end  of  eflective  military  action  in  Indo- 
china by  the  French. 

Because  questions  have  been  raised  in 
the  ore.^s  i  nd  other  media  by  commen- 
tators and  other  spokesmen  in  America, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  outcome  of  this 
impending  battle  migiit  be  a  disastrous 
one  for  us  n  the  pattern  of  the  French. 
I  think  it  is  helpful  to  make  .some  obser- 
vations. 

I  miKht  also  add  that  because  there 
are  those  who  are  :aisin£t  questions  about 
the  leadership  of  General  Westmoreland, 
which,  together  with  the  apprehension 
that  is  voiced  about  the  battle  of  Khe- 
sanh, contribute  not  only  to  public  mis- 
understanding', but  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  our  leadership  when  I  feel  this  appre- 
hension and  doubt  are  not  consistent 
with  events  and  the  facts.  I  also  feel  this 
doubt  and  lack  of  conhdence  Ls  not  in  the 
national  interest.  I  would  like  to  present 
several  points  that  occur  to  me  in  ref- 
erence to  this  engagement  and  our  lead- 
ership there. 

Although  it  is  inevitable  to  look  at 
Khesanh  in  reference  to  Dienbienphu, 
there  are  many  distinguishing  features. 
References  are  made  to  the  terrain  and 
the  lieoi-'r.iphy  of  the  area.  Although 
there  are  similarities,  they  are  not  exact. 
and  there  are  differences  from  a  terrain 
standp<-)int  If  one  uses  the  analo^iy  of 
terrain  to  draw  similarities  in  battles.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  coastal  areas  of 
France  that  were  the  .scene  of  two  major 
engagements  in  World  War  IT  were 
more  nearly  identical  than  the  compari- 
son between  Khesanh  and  Dienbienphu. 
One  of  these  engagements  in  France  was 
Dunkirk,  and  the  other  was  Normandy. 


Both  occurred  on  the  French  coast  The 
point  I  am  tryinu  to  iinike  is  that  the  fact 
the  terrain  may  l)e  similar  does  not  m"an 
the  outcome  of  a  battle  will  be  the  same. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why, 
militarily,  Khesanh  is  ditTerent  from 
Dienbienphu,  and  I  would  like  to  cite 
seme  of  these. 

First,  the  American  military  strategy 
of  mutual  support  of  combat  units.  I 
mean  by  thLs  that  Khesanh,  unlike 
Dienbienphu.  is  not  ;tn  i.solated  fortress 
that  cannot  receive  support  from  ma  tor 
combat  units  which  can  be  moved  into 
the  area.  Unlike  the  French,  we  have 
the  capability  of  carrying  the  offensive 
to  the  enemy,  not  relying  solely  on  a  de- 
fensive posture. 

In  reference  to  mutual  support,  I 
might  mention  the  second  front  that  was 
sought  to  be  establLshed  in  the  recent 
Vletcong  offensive  aimed  at  the  cities  of 
South  Vietnam.  Althouirh  this  would  in- 
dicate a  kamikaze  type  of  capability  that 
was  surprising  both  a.s  to  its  scope  and 
ferocity,  nevertheless,  when  our  military 
commanders  indicate  that  it  was  not 
successful,  their  comments  -:o  to  the 
concept  of  .success  by  way  of  establishing 
a  diversionary"  type  of  effort  that  would 
siphon  off  militan.-  resources  and  thereby 
make  it  impossible  to  implement  .support 
for  a  pnncipal  point,  such  as  Khesanh. 

Except  at  Hue.  where  they  have  met 
with  limited  success,  the  failure  to  open 
a  second  front  must  come  as  a  disap- 
pointment to  North  Vietnamese  field 
commanders  at  Khesanh,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  limit  continuing  .support  to  that 
area  of  the  conflict. 

Second,  we  are  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  on  this  military  .situation  a  very 
devastating  thrust  throusrh  the  use  of 
tactical  air  supjwrt.  Our  tactical  air  arm 
in  Vietnam  and  its  capabilities  is  a  vastly 
significant  feature  m  m\  action  of  this 
t\T3e.  The  French  lacked  this  capability. 

Third,  we  have  a  capability  to  keep 
flowing  into  Kliesanii  a  constant  re- 
supply  of  materiel  and  sinews  of  war.  We 
can  keep  food  and  medical  supplies  mov- 
ing by  cargo  aircraft  and  airdrop  tech- 
niques that  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  decade  but  were  unheard  of  and 
beyond  the  French  capability  in  1954. 

Fourth,  a  major,  and  I  emphasize, 
"major,"  new  dimension  in  our  military 
effort  is  the  use  of  the  helicoiHer.  In 
addition  to  being  able  to  continue  a  troop 
buildup  at  the  outpost,  helicopter  re- 
^upply  of  materiel,  movement  of  jjerson- 
nel  in  aerial  envelopment,  evacuation  of 
the  wounded,  and  delivery  of  supporting 
!ire  is  a  tremendous  breakthrough  in 
warfare.  It  eivcs  us  a  llexibility  and  mo- 
bility of  forces  and  support  that  cannot 
be  discounted  by  any  enemy  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  type.  The  French  did  not 
have   this  capability. 

Fifth,  communications.  The  communi- 
cations capal>iltt:es  of  tlit  modern  in- 
fantry and  arcillery-type  units  enables 
command  IS  at  all  k-velj  from  the  squad 
to  divisioti  to  co:t>:,  to  th-^^ter  com- 
mander, to  hHve  an  up-fo-the-nrnute 
account  of  the  proeress  ci  the  action,  and 
enables  tntm  to  formuiatc  a  response 
commensurate  with  the  ne  d.  Wthin 
moments,  through  a  rer.ort  from  a  l*?t°n- 
ing  post  or  observation  p">t  u  ar  tJi*? 
perimeter  of  K-hsanh  uslns  sophisti- 
cated radio  equipment,  co.nmanders  at 


all  levels  can  be  apprised  of  developing 
enemy  action.  The  French  lacked  this 
capability. 

Sixth,  the  caliber  of  the  American 
fighting  man.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  French  troops  wlio 
were  serving  in  Indochina.  They  were 
fine  units.  Many  were  in  the  French  For- 
eign Legion,  but  as  to  ground  troops,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  American  fight- 
ing man  in  Vietnam,  whether  he  is  in 
the  .Army  or  the  Marines,  is  the  be.st 
soldier  that  has  ever  been  put  in  the  field 
by  any  nation.  The  French  Legionnaire 
in  Dienbienphu  knew  that  he  liad  be'^n 
undermined  at  home,  and  I  suspect  that 
his  attitude  toward  that  struggle  was 
a  fatalistic  one.  That  is  not  the  attitude 
of  the  American  fighting  man  at 
Khesanh. 

In  recent  days,  there  has  come  to  the 
surface  increasing  questions  and  criti- 
cisms of  our  senior  commander  in  Viet- 
nam, General  Westmoreland.  I  think  the 
first  thing  I  would  say  is  that  he  is  a 
military  commander  and  not  a  inaKician. 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  criticism  :■; 
being  voiced  by  people  who  will  not  rec- 
ognize his  achievements  to  date. 

General  Westmoreland  took  command 
in  Vietnam  when  the  situation  there  v.-as 
on  the  verce  of  collapse  and  defeat  was 
clo.=;er  than  probably  any  of  us  realize 
today,  and.  certainly  did  not  realize  nt 
that  time.  He  has  been  required  to  build 
a  substantial  American  effort  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  all  the  while  engaged  in 
combat  operations  and  confronted  with 
a  most  difficult  political  situation  in  W.e 
countr>-  where  he  was  required  to  per- 
form his  mission. 

Tliis  buildup  iias  occurred  with  re- 
markable orderliness  and  eCBcicncy,  and 
while  any  wartime  operation  is  bound  to 
be  disorganized  and  wasteful,  I  th.nk 
there  has  been  a  minimum  of  these  two 
factors.  A  great  deal  of  the  credit  is  due 
General  Westmoreland  for  this.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  al.so  to  the  armed 
.-er\ices  for  their  prior  planning  and 
staff  procedures  which  are  paying  off  by 
.-.uch  accomplishments. 

Other  criticisms  are  directed  at  the 
general  for  his  emphasis  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  .Army  and  what  are  termed 
overoptimistic  .issessments  of  that  army  s 
capabilities.  I,  for  one.  think  we  should 
he  cautious  about  criticisms  in  this  area. 
Ultimately,  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam, both  from  external  aggression  and 
from  internal  guerrilla  v.-arfarc,  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  strong  South  Vietnamese 
-Army.  I  think  one  of  General  Westmore- 
land's goals  is  to  build  such  an  army. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
American  troop  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
it  is  a.xiomatic  that  we  develop  a  security 
force  that  justifies  these  troop  reduc- 
tions. In  short,  in  order  to  bring  the 
■.•>.)ys  home,  we  must  build  up  the  capn- 
bilitv  of  the  Vietnamese  .Armv  .^nd  th? 
quicker  we  can  do  that,  the  quicker  our 
.nen  will  come  home. 

I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
insofar  as  the  development  of  the  Vlet- 
name.se  .Army  Is  concerned.  General 
Westmoreland  Is  In  an  .advisory  role.  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  as  much  aware  of  the 
weaknesses  and  limitations  of  that  army 
as  anyone,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
South  Vietnam,  even  though  we  under- 
take the  major  military  effort,  is  still  the 
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host  nation,  and  It  would  not  be  in  our 
best  Interests  for  our  theater  commander 
to  be  making  public  attacks  and  criti- 
cisms about  a  militarj'  force  that  he  is 
seeking  to  upgrade.  In  short,  I  do  not  see 
liow  we  can  expect  the  Vietnamese  to 
have  confidence  in  themselves  if  our 
commanders  and  advisers  develop  an 
altitude  of  resignation  evidenced  by  lack 
of  confidence  themselves. 

Ever>-one  mourns  the  Nation's  loss 
wlien  one  of  our  men  dies  in  Vietnam. 
The  establishment  of  an  effective  Viet- 
namese Army  will  not  only  lessen  Ameri- 
can casualties,  but  it  will  lessen  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  Vietnamese  Army. 

There  is  a  real  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  Korean  Army  during  the  crisis 
in  1950  and  1951.  Resort  to  press  ac- 
counts of  that  era  express  concern  about 
the  performance  of  Korean  forces,  but 
hlstorv  shows  that  they  have  developed 
into  one  of  the  finest  fighting  forces  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  the  two  Korean  divi- 
sions that  are  in  Vietnam — the  Capitol 
Division  and  the  White  Horse  Division- 
are  superb  troops.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  efforts  of  General  Westmoreland  In 
regard  to  Vietnam  forces  are  based  on  a 
long-range  strategic  planning  that  will 
be  proved  correct  and  will  inure  not  only 
to  our  advantage,  but  to  the  future  sta- 
bility of  Vietnam. 

I  l;ave  inenticn<^d  the  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  American  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  I  tliinic  something  should  be 
said  for  the  quality  of  American  leader- 
ship in  Vietnam  from  the  squad  leader 
to  the  theatre  commander.  They  are  pro- 
fessionally CGmnctent.  dedicated  and 
drenly  interested  in  every  man  they  com- 
ir.and.  Second  only  to  the  parents  and 
tuinilies  ot  thcs.-^  men  who  become  cas- 
ualties, comrades  and  commanders  of  the 
fallen  grieve  the  most.  In  the  press  of  our 
daily  lives  and  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
interests  at  home,  we  are  too  likely  to 
look  at  casualty  lists  as  being  stati-st'cs. 
Ti-.ey  are  not  statistics  to  the  command- 
ers in  Vietnam. 

This  capable  leadership  is  not  lim.ited 
to  just  thos"^  v»ho  serve  in  that  country 
today,  but  .t  has  been  characteristic  of 
t\ cri'  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer 
v.iio  has  served  in  that  war.  Many  of 
them  have  been  reassigned  to  posts  in 
cti-.er  parts  of  the  world  and  here  in  the 
United  States;  however,  they  continue  to 
Live  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  ex- 
perience to  the  training  and  development 
01  those  who  succeed  them  in  that  the- 
ater of  operations. 

Recently,  General  Abrams  was  desig- 
nated to  dh-ect  the  American  effort  in 
Khesanh.  He  is  a  higliiv  capable  soldier 
with  a  distinguished  record.  Principally, 
he  is  rcmemb'-red  for  his  outstanding 
nct'on  as  an  .Army  commander  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

-Aside  from  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cush- 
nian.  who  commands  the  marines  In 
.South  Vietnam,  and  Col.  David  E. 
lA)wnds.  who  commands  the  marines  at 
Khesanh,  both  highly  trained  and  com- 
bat-seasoned officers,  many  other  ma- 
rine commanders,  commissioned  and 
noncommissioned,  fought  in  the  South 
Pacific  in  such  battles  as  Guadalcanal 
rnd  Iwo  Jima  and  served  in  Korea.  I 
cite  these  things  because  I  believe  they 
;.re  indicators  of  confidence  that  every 
American  siiould  have  about  the  im- 


pending action  at  Khesanh  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  generally  by  the  mllitery 
In  Vietnam. 

Today,  American  forces  have  a  capa- 
bility in  commimications.  mobility  and 
firepower  that  pose  a  formidable  force 
to  any  enemy  that  challenges  them.  Our 
leadership  is  oriented  to  the  concept  of 
minimizing  losses,  which  Is  carried  out 
through  such  techniques  as  the  massing 
of  fires,  air  envelopment  and  immediate 
evacuation  and  expert  medical  treat- 
ment of  wounded.  Using  the  massive  fire- 
power of  our  units,  our  concepts  are 
based  on  the  vast  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition through  preliminary  fires,  maxi- 
mum artillery  barrages,  concentrated 
supporting  fires  and  delivery  of  tremen- 
dous small  arms  fire  by  the  individual 
soldier.  In  short,  the  emphasis  Is  on  the 
expenditure  of  ammunition  rather  than 
the  expenditm-e  of  lives. 

In  summary,  I  am  convinced  that  at 
Khesanh  are  all  the  Ingredients  of  an 
American  victory,  not  solely  through  the 
factors  of  terrain  and  strength  of  arms, 
but  more  Importantly,  the  ability  and 
spirit  of  the  American  fighting  man  and 
those  who  lead  them  from  the  squad 
leader  to  the  theater  commander.  Those 
who  fight  for  us  there  are  not  seized  by 
doubts  as  to  what  they  can  do  and  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  doubt  that 
they  can  do  It  here  at  home. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for   15   minutes, 

today.  _  ^ 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 20. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Marsh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS).  for  30  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Tunney  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh),  for  15  minutes,  on  Februar>-  20: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  reniarks  and 
include  extraneous  material. 


Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  MixK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zabi.ocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Diggs  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McC.\RTHY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  ot  New  York. 

Mr.  RorsH. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Howard  In  two  instances. 

•Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  three  in.stances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Laird  during  the 
colloquy  on  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1968  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ViGORiTO  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
soil  conservation. 

Mr.  Cohelan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Sch.weberg. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ayres. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  19,  1968,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTR'E  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1517.  A  letter  from  the  Cumptroller  Gen- 
eral tranrmittmc:  a  report  of  imancial  state- 
ment.=.  fiscal  vear  1966.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration."  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  i  H.  Doc.  No.  257 1 ;  to  the 
Comnntf"e  on  Government  Operations  and 
ordere-i  to  Vjc  printed. 

1513.  .\  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  transmuting  a  list  of  re- 
ports to  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  requlre- 
mcnt.s  of  rule  III.  '  Inuse  2.  cf  the  rules  of 
the  Hou'-e  (H.Doc  No.  233):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  .'idr.uiiistration  iind  orderd  to 

l5Q  printed 

1519  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  .»rmory  Bc.rd.  tranprnitting  the 
10th  annual  report  ar.d  l.nancial  statements 
of  the  Board's  operation  ot  the  District  of 
Columbia  stadium,  and  the  20th  ..nnual  re- 
Dort  .'ind  financial  statements  <  f  the  Board's 
operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  80-605  and  Public 
Law  85-300;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coluii-.bla. 
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1520  A  letter  from  the  Comptrollw  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  examination  uf  tlnanclal  statements 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engravmg  and  Printing 
Pund.  fiscal  vpiirs  1966-67,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1521  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Statistics  of  Publicly  Owned  Electric  Utili- 
ties In  the  United  States.  1966"',  to  the  Com- 
auttee  on  InierstAte  and  Foreign  Commerce 

1522,  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  druft  of  prop>osed  legislation 
titled  'A  bin  to  enact  the  Interftate  ugree- 
ment  on  detainers  Into  law";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jndlclarv. 

1523  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration.  tran'?mlt- 
ttng.  .^  statement  of  claims  .settled  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  ptir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U  S  C.  240-243: 
to   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1524  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tr.^n.smlttlng  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineer;  Dep.irtment  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  \2  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  :ind  nn 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  the 
Apalachlcola  River  and  Blount--.town,  Fla . 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  ,ip- 
proved  July  3,  1958,  No  authorization  bv  Con- 
gress ts  recommended  as  the  desired  Im- 
provements are  being  accompU.shed  bv  other 
'.nterests.  'o  'he  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1525  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochalrm.in.  ITpper  Great  I.ikes  Reelon.il 
Commls.s!on.  transmitting:  ,i  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  pursu-int  to  the  provl.ilons  of  section 
510  of  the  P-jbllc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopmer.t  Act  of  1965,  as  lunended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  rosolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  M'    ABERNETKY 

HR  I.-.32f5  .\  bin  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion vin  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
S.ihiries  established  by  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  .Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr.  BATES: 

HR  15327  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
distressed  illens:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclajv 

By  Mr  BERRY 

HR   13328    A  bill  to  amend  section  ISib) 
of  the  .-ict  of  October  3.  1962   (76  SUt.  698. 
704 1    -ind  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee .in  I':t"r!or  ind  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr  BEVILL: 

H  R.  15329    A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  Unlt«d 
States  Code,  with  re«pect  to  the  admissibil- 
ity In  evidence  of  confeeslons;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   BINGHAM 

HJR.  15330  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  ,ind  Vice  P-esldent  .is  re- 
quired bv  the  article  of  .imendment  to  the 
GonstltiJtlon  tirop'isod  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1086  of  the  JOth  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  .Administration, 
Bv  Mr   BUTTON: 

HR,  15331  A  bin  to  prohibit  poiltlcal  In- 
fluence With  respect  to  appointments,  pro- 
motions, issignments,  tran.sfers.  and  designa- 
tions in  the  postal  field  ser%'!ce.  to  revise  the 
laws  governing  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters tnd  rural  rar-lers.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

H.R.  15332  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  COLLIER; 

H.R.  15333.  A  bill  to  provide  flexible  Inter- 


est rates  for  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral H'^Lsing  .Administration:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   UINGELL; 

H  R   15334    A  bill   to  provide  that  the  ap- 
propriation   requests    of    certain    regulatory 
agencies  be  transmitted  directly  to  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr    EDMONDSON 

H.R  15335  A  bill  to  establish  a  Central 
Security  Office  to  coordinate  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  personnel  loyalty  and  secu- 
rity procrams.  to  prescribe  administrative 
procedures  for  the  hearing  and  review  of 
cases  .irlslng  under  such  progr.ims,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR   15336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of   1950.    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.Amerlcan  Activities. 
Bv  Mr  EILBERO: 

HR   15337.   .\   bill   to  amend   the   Interna 
tlonal    Travel    .Act   of    1961    in   order   to   pro- 
mote   travel    In    the    United    States;    to    the 
Committee  tin  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R  15338  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased 
rates  of  disability  compensation.  Improve 
service- connected  benefits,  and  for  nther 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Ailalrs 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 

H  R  15339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  .Act.  as  amended,  by  pro- 
viding for  temporary  Injunctk^ns  or  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR  15340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  .Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric  util- 
ity systems  and  encouraging  the  installation 
and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing  tech- 
noloffy  with  due  regard  for  the  proper  con- 
servation if  scenic  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  15341    .A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr  NEDZI 

H  R  15342  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr  .MONAGAN: 

H.R.  15343    A  bill  to  establish  the  Oovern- 
ment    Pr^'Ctram    Evaluation   Commission:    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HR  15344  A  hill  to  amend  section  14(bl 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  b.nnks  to  purchase  U.S.  obllgattcns 
directly  from  the  Treasury:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R  15345.  A  bill  to  provide  securUy 
measures  for  banks  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Ciurency 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois- 

HR.  15346  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  piu-potes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

BvMr.  RIEGIE:  *" 

H  R.  15347  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
est p<"sib!e  pnrttclpatlon  by  amateur  ath- 
letes 111  ccm-'el.tlve  «ports  by  prohibltlrg 
unreason. ble  restrictions  on  such  participa- 
tion by  pr:vjte  fpcrt  grrups  and  operttcrs 
which  .'ancfion  rr  enct^ur.-tge  nm.iteur  ath- 
letic events:  1 1  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  RIVER.S : 

H  R.  :.S349  A  hi;i  to  .me-id  section  703(bi 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  t-..'  m.iV-e 
perma^'.'iit  the  authorjtv  to  gr.<nt  :i  special 
30-day  pericd  of  ir.ive  for   rrenibers  of  the 


uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  tours  of  duty  in  hoitlle  fire  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  RYAN: 
HR  15349  .A  bill  making  an  approprla. 
tloii  to  the  Office  of  Education  to  carry  uut 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  for  the  liscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Appropriations, 

H  R  15350  A  bill  to  amend  section  204ra) 
(  f  the  Immigration  and  Nation. illty  Art  :.■> 
eliminate  the  offer  of  employment  required 
with  respect  to  any  alien  desiring  to  be 
classified  as  a  preference  In-.mlttrant  under 
section  203(a)(6);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ST.  ONGE: 
H  R   15351.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employce-man;.gement  relatioi-s  in  the  Fed- 
eral  service,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H  R    15352,     A    bill     to    amend     the    tanti 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  .'kins  of  mink, 
wliether  or   not  dressed;    to   the   Committee 
on  W.ivs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SIKES: 
HR  15353.  .A  bill   to  provide   for  the  dls- 
positloii    of    uinds    .ipproprl.itcd    to    pav    a 
Judgment    in    favor   of   the   Creek   Nation   of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  tioiket 
No.  21.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iiitenor  .ind  Insular  .Affairs. 
By  Mr,  STAGGERS: 
H.R   15354.  .A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  .Act.  as  amended,  bv  pro- 
viding for  temporary  injunctions  or  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that    ict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelita 
Commerce. 

H  R  15355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedenl 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  by  increasing 
the  penalties  for  illegal  manufacture  .and 
traffic  in  hallucinogenic  drugs  (including 
LSD)  and  other  depressant  and  stlmul.iiit 
drugs,  including  possession  of  .such  drugs  for 
sale  or  other  disposal  to  another,  and  by 
making  It  a  misdemeanor  to  possess  any  sucll 
drug  for  one's  own  use  except  vviien  pre- 
scribed or  furnished  by  a  licensed  practition- 
er, and  for  </ther  purposes:  to  the  Comm:ttce 
on  Interstate  and  Foreicn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  .STUBBLEFIELD: 
HR.  15356.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federnl 
Food.  Drug,  .ind  Cosmetic  .Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.  15357.  .A  biU  to  :imend  the  Intern::! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  'hat  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  .re  not  to  be  con- 
sidered oblmations  of  states  :ii:d  local  gov- 
ernments, the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax:  to  the  Committee 
in  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr   TUNNEY: 
H  R.  15358.  A   bill  to  ;;uthorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  honev  producers  for  losses  .'ustiined 
by  reason  <.f  the  application  of  Government- 
:ipproved     insecticides     ,:n     adloininfj    crop- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  UI.LMAX; 
H  R.  15359.  A  bill   to   .tinend   the   Intern.Tl 
^e^■en^;e  Code  of   1954  to  provide  for  a  val- 
uation of  a  decedents   interest   In  a   clcrely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   VANIK: 
H  R.  15360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fea- 
eral   service,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HR  15361    A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  In.i^pection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ,'ppropriate 
State  agencies  with  re:-pcct  to  .st.ite  poultry 
products  inspection  programs,  .u-.d  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  .Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  15362.  A  bin  to  declare  and  determine 
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the  DOlicv  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
"mfary  "authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wlld- 
,,(e  Within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
coiinrm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  management,  regulation,  and  control  of 
fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  states;  and  to  specify  the  exceptions 
ap-ilicable  thereto;  and  to  provide  procedure 
under  which  Federal  agencies  may  otherwise 
reeulate  the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  such 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
li  R  15363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juilidary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bar- 
FETT,  Mrs.  St'LLrvAN,  Mr.  Rettss,  Mr. 
.Ashley.    Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr.    Ste- 
phens.  Mr.   St  Germain,  Mr.   Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
Annl-nzio.     Mr.     Rees,     Mr.     Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Mize)  : 
HR  15304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation   by   the  United   States   In   the 
Inier-.Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
liic  and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  RARICK: 
H  R  15365.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  1:1  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OlTice  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
jIJ.Kcs.  1086.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
ail  amciidment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
■d.\'>v?on.    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.  Nix,    Mr. 
Hawki.n's,  ^Ir.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Kast- 
ENMEiER.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  HuNGATE.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Mac- 
GaECcn,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Meskill,    Mr.    Railsback,    and    Mr. 
Wiggins)  : 
H  J,  Kcs.  1087.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
t'l'e  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
inrludlnc  February  14  (the  birthday  of  Fred- 
erick   Douclassi     as    Afro-American    History 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.    liiNGHAM,    Mr.    Bradem.as,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Button,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conable, 
:ir.  Curtis.  Mr   Dow.  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
:ir^  Fraser.  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see.   Mr.    H.\LPERN.    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mr.  KuPFERMAN,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Matstjnaga.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Moor- 
HE.AD,  and  Mr.  Pelly)  : 
U  J.  Res.  1088.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
l:-.clUQi:ig  February  14  'the  birthday  of  Fred- 
rn^k    DjugUiss)    as    Afro-American    History 
\'.Vek;  to  the  Comnvttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CONYERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
"PKPPfcR,  Mr,  Rees.  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr. 
Kfuss.     Mr.  RoBisoN,     Mr.     Rosen- 
in.\L.  Mr    Ryan,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.    Mr     Van    Deerlin,    Mr. 
Vigorito.  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1039.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
t:-.i-  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  February  14  (the  birthday  of  Fred- 
f-rick    Douglissi    ;\s    Afro- American    History 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res   1090.  Joint    resolution   proposing 
.lu   amendment   to   tne  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.J.Re8. 1091.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
including  February  14  (the  birthday  of 
Frederick  Douglass)  as  Afro-American  His- 
tory Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD : 
H.J.Res.  1092.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  March 
17  through  March  24.  1968,  as  International 
DeMolay  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.J.  Res.  1093.    Joint   resolution    authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  JudlCorps;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H  J.  Res.  1094.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  approval  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
SCHWEIKEE,    Mr.    Broyhill    of    Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    Dent,    and   Mr.    Black- 
burn) ; 
H  J  Res.  1095.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1096.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  April  9,   1968,  as 
Bataan-Corregidor  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS   (for  himself  nnd  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana)  : 
H.J.Res.  1097.    Joint    resolution    granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween  the  government  of  Quebec   and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  on  cultural  cooperation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.J.  Rea.  1098.    Joint    resolution    to    assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where in  obtaining  suitable  employment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Bv  Mr.  ERLENBORN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  644.      Concurrent      resolution 
concerning  the  need  to  demand  payment  of 
the  French  World  War  I  obligation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  lUlnols: 
H  Con.  Res.  645.   Concurrent  resolution   to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  1064.   Resolution   .-luthorizlng    pay- 
ment from  the  continttent  fund  for  purchase 
of  uniforms,  equipment  .^nd  '-eneral  expenses 
of  the  Cr.pitol  Police;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminlstr.ition. 

H.  Res.  1065.  Resolution  authorizinc  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  certain  :iddit:onal  com- 
pensation: "to  the  Committee  on  Hou<=e  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.  Res.  1066.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committe?  to  conduct    .n   mvcstifiation  and 
study   of    t.ix-px-mpt    crganizaticns;    fD   the 
Committee  ot  RuU-?. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolulions  were  introduced  and 
severally  relerred  as  follows: 

UV  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  15366.   A   bill   lor   the  rehef  of  Jesusa 
Bac:ilan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  15367.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Vallone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  15368.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Pimc  Tal 
Chien;  to  the  Committee  iii  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  15369.  A  bill  lor  I'lC  lelief  of  Oiiofrio 
Binantl  :ind  Mrs,  Hosa  Bin, mil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  15370.  A  bill  for  the  relcf  of  Sangkl  La 
;;nd  Myung  Sook  l.a;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HK.    15371.  A  bill    for   the   relief   of   Enid 
Dawson;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  15372.  A  bill  for  t!ie  relief  of  Fillppo 
Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  15373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Dl  Oiacinto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  15374.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  of  Fihppo 
Maiidalu;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  15375.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Monaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  15376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenl- 
co  Vifcariello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  15377.   .A    bill    tor   the   relief   of   Hawk 
Ken  Seto:  to  t!ic  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  GI.AIMO; 
H.R.  15378.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cecre  An- 
thony  Luciane;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  .McCLOSKEY: 
H.R,  15379.  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Edith  Erdi;   to  tne  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.irv. 

Bv  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  15380.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
V.  Fugiel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHODES  f  f  Arizona: 
H.R,  15381.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Vladko 
Dimitrov  Denev;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

Bv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
M.R.  15332.  A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Mr. 
Pe;iito    Mil. mo    and    his    ciau{;hter.    Lorenza 
Milano;  'o  tne  Comm.ttee  on  t!ie  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHEUZR- 
H.R.  15383.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Ernest 
L.  Revps:  to  the  Committee  c-n  the  JudiciPry. 
Bv  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
li.R   15384,  A  ijill  lor  the  relief  01  Leonard 
Ronald  Currie:  to  the  Committee  tn  the  Ju- 
c'lciarv. 

Ev  T.Ir.  V.'YATT: 
H,  Rf'.?  1067.  Reb.ilution  to  refer  the  bill. 
H.R,  15179.  "ntiMed  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  est:ite  of  Willii.m  E.  Jones  "  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1492  and  250^*  of  title 
:"'50.)  of  title  23.  U:ited  States  Code;  to  the 
Committ.?e  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  niemrials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows; 

307  By  the  SPEAKER;  Momcrial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  f-'tate  of  K-.'ntucky.  rela- 
tive to  exemption  of  retirement  payments 
from  Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

308.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  10  au- 
thorizing State  highway  commissions  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  designating  :ix'.eload 
limits  on  trucks  traveling  on  Federal-aid 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  :ule  "XII.  petitions 
r.nd  pipers  were  laid  on  the  Clcrk'.-^  desk 
:nd  referred  a.--,  foll-nvs: 

2J2.  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  cf  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relatit'e  to  creation 
of  a  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment: to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

243.  .Also,  petition  of  Lebanon  County  Bar 
.Association,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  cre- 
;.t:on  of  an  additional  Judceshlp  on  the  U.S. 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbyinir  Act.  section  308' b>.  which 
provides  as  follows: 

lb)    All    loforinatlon    required    to    be   filed 


under  the  provisions  uf  this  .sectl  .n  with  the 
Cierk  L)f  the  House  .f  Hepresenr.iUves  and 
the  SecreUiry  of  the  Senate  shall  be  cuinpUed 
by  said  Clerk  md  Secretary,  actlnit  Jointly. 
as  soon  as  prartlcable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  t<j  which  .such 
laformatlon  Is  hied  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the    C   iNGRISSIONAL    HtCORD. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  ha,p 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1967  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  -^ixirt.; 
for  that  quarter:  -puns 


A.    Actors'    Equltv    Association.    165    West 
46th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 
D.  ,6i   J2,50O.     K.   (9)   J2,500. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  KW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Pood  Chalzu, 
1725  I  Street  XW  .  Wi^shlngton.  DC. 

D.  i6i    $500. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Alfrey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  >rw  .  Wa.shln(?ton.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers*  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  .■\venue  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

D    (6i   ?394.     E.  (9)  821  15. 

A.  AmerlcaQ  Aniline  Products,  Inc.  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard,  Paterson,  N  J 

E.  i9i   $3,799  49 

A.    American    Carpet    Institute.    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 
D,  |6)   $440.     E.  (9)  $768. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  156  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D,    (6)    84,238,75.     E.    (9)    $4,238.75. 


A.  Amerlcaa  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  .American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  6 1     5282  U5.     E.      9)    $18,489.85. 

A.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc..  11  Broad  wav.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  i9»   $4.197  95 

A.    American     Paper    Institute.    Inc  ,    260 
Madison  .Avenue    New  York.  N  Y 
E.  (9)    $6829. 

A  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  and  the 
subcommittee  Bipartisan  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary 
and  Secondarv  Education.  2107  Davenport 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6>    $1.690  98,     E.   (9)    $448  10. 

A  Americ.in  Pulpwood  .AssoclaUon.  605 
Third  .Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  .Association.  1712 
I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C    ^^ 
D    i6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  590*.^ 

A,    .American    Taxpayers    .Association,    326 
Pennsylvania    Building.    Washington,    DC. 
D      61    87,763  50.     E.    i9l    $1,849  20, 

A  William  C  Anderson.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  .American  Farm  Bure.iu  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise    Mart   Plaza,    Chicago,   III. 

D,      6)    31.562  50.     E,    i9)    $44  08. 

-A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  1028  Connecticut 
Avei'.ue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp,    180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York    NY. 

D,  16)  $187  50      E.  i9)  $90.69. 


A  A  V.  Atkln.son.  1925  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Communications  Workers  r.f  .^merlcu, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC, 

E    (9|    $3, 783.44. 

A  Irvln  L  B.\rney.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  -Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D     6]  $3.tiU0. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  .America, 
Inc  .  1  East  57th  Street.  New  Yr  rk,  N  Y, 

D,  6)  $6,250. 

A.  Mrs.  Dita  Davis  Beard.  1707  L  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  .  1707  L  Street  N'W..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $5,115. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot.  1925  K  Street  N\V,, 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $3.692  08, 

A,  Robert  S.  Bourbon.  8121  Georgia  Ave- 
nue. Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  American  .As^ioclatlon  of  Blo;vnaIysts, 
805  Ambassador   Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Charles  R  Brasg.  90  Stony  Corners  Cir- 
cle, .Avon,  Conn. 

B,  Northeast  Utilities  Service  C^ .  176 
Cumberland  .Avenue,  Wethersfleld.  CA:)nn. 

E.    i9i    $3.099  80. 

.A.  Wallv  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  .Asso- 
ciation. Inc.  1634  I  Street  .NW  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    1 6)     $4U0.     E.     (9 1     $37.65. 

A,  Florence  I.  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
.NW  .    Washington,    DC. 

B,  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    I  6)    $3,701.95.     E.    (9)    $79. 

A.  W.  S  Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

B  .American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  .Avenue.   New  York.  NY. 

.A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  .Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $17.034  28.     E.    (9)    $17.034  28. 

A.  James  E,  Bryan,  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B     National    .Association    of    Blue    Shield 
Plans.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1.645  62. 

A  D.xn  L.  Butler.  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  lUrold  K.  Howe,  on  behalJT  of  the  Na- 
tional .Automatic  .Merchandl-slng  Association, 
400  Walker  Building,  734  15th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D  C. 


.A  D.in  L.  Butler,  734  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  Harold  K,  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute.  Inc  ,  734 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telenhone 
Assocl.ition,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.   D.C. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Umon-Meu.l 
Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO,  Post  Oiti  f  !:  x 
471,  B;xlboa  Heights,  C  Z. 

D,    (6)    $1.573J4.      E.    (9)    $3.430  44 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Bulldii.g.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc  .  8323  Jt:Ter- 
.son  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  if  the  USA 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


.A  Donald  E.  Channel.  1705  DeSalea  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B,  American  Bar  .Association.  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    16)    $1,000.     E     19)    $240. 

.A.  William  F.  Claire,  1101  17th  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Paper  In.stltute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,   New  York.  N.Y. 

.A,  James  F,  Collins.  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C, 

B,  .American  Iron  and  Steel  IrLstitute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,    16)    $500.     E.    (9)    $125. 

.A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins.  1155  15th  .^treet 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C, 

D,    (6)    $298.     E.    i9)    $8.59. 

.A.  Committee  for  Study  cf  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  55  Uberty  Street,  .New  York.  .V  Y. 

D,  (6)    $3,375.     E,"(9)    $11.71631. 

.A.  Paul  Conrid.  491  National  Pre?s  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  .Association.  4^1 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

E.  (9)    $155.37. 

.A.  Council  of  Savings  &  Loan  Stock  Com- 
panies. 1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  N^V . 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  I  9)  $600. 

.A  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Washlncrton.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $935.92.     E.    (9)    $935.92.' 

.A.  Counihan,  Casey  fc  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blcvcle  Manufacturers  .Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  Nevv-  York.  N.Y. 

.A.  Counihan,  Casey  fc  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut  .Avenue   N\\'  .   Washington,   DC. 
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B.  I  Inen   Supply  A.-isoclatlon  of  America, 
975  .Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami  Beach, 

Fla, 

i:    i9i  J29.85. 


I 


A.  Donald  M.  Counihan.  1000  Connecticut 
A'..nue  NW  .  Wa.=hlngton.  DC. 

B,  Amenc.-in  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
l.')th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

A  Donald  M,  Ct)unlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Av-'inip  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

H  c"..i.s.^rnom  Periodical  Publishers  Assocla- 
tl.m.  ?8  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

E.  ( .^  I  $29  50, 

A,  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Wi.shington.  D.C. 

n  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers,   1200   17th   Street  NW.,   Washington, 

DC 

n.  ici  $1,500, 

A.  .luhn  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
W.ishlncton,  D,C. 

H.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
.Merchar.di.se  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  .i-1.000.     E.  (9)  $17.18. 

.A.  .lames  J.  Delaney,  Jr.,  1003  Lancaster 
Drive,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Trinsportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Vincent  -A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
Y,  rk.N.Y. 

u.  New  York  Committee  of  Internatlonsd 
C'-nimuti^c  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
.\o>v  York.  N.Y. 

U.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
\V  ishlngton,  D.C. 

H,  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  Sc 
Stcaniship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  f2.281.25.     E.  (9)  $529.93. 


A,  Harry  J.  Donohue,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Sifites. 

D.  (6)  S1.908.     E.  (9)  $79.67. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  1820 
M.issachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $102.     E.  (9)  $37.50. 

.A.  James  B.  Elrlch,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N^W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $516.25.     E.  (9)  278.05. 

A.  Milton  Elsenberg,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
V.'.ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Dominium  International,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,252. 

.A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N\\'„  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Savings  &  Loan  Stock  Co., 
1  MO  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600.  I 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Clncln- 
!  ?.tl,  Ohio. 

D.   (8)   $2,524.50.     E.  (9)  $1,107.72. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh.  1750  Pennsylvania 
A  .-enue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $489.     E.  (9)  $12.10. 


A.  Edward  L.  Felton.  Holland,  Va. 

B.  National   Association   of  Soil   &   Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Vernon  LeRoy  Ferwerda,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United    World    Federalists.    Inc.,    1348 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $71.90. 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)    $1,375.     E.   (9)    $29.82. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Plom,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $68.29. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $834.     E.   (0)   $43.50. 


A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlng^n,  D.C. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc.,  209  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)   $18,98. 

A.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,840.72.     E.   (9)    $1,840.72. 


A.  Jack  Golodner,  286  N  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Actors'    Equity    Association.    165    West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $310. 


A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,100.     E.   (9)   $41.65. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)   $361.85.      

A.  Wilfred  H.  Hall,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  CouncU,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,562.51. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  n,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $8.70. 


A.  F.  Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  C.  Hartman,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $62.88. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  and  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  C.  O.  Henderson,  Box  381,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Cliristopher  O.  Henderson,  1341  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $550.     E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  Carey  W.  Hllllard.  1750  Peimsylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)  $476.     E.    (9)  $39. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC 
retired,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)  $1,166.67.     E.    (9)  $67. 

.A.  Lawrence  S,  Hobart,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C 

D.   (6)  $400. 

A,  Harold  K,  Howe,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
DC. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 400  Walker  Building.  Washington, 
D.C, 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C, 

B,  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

.A,  Robert  R,  Humphreys,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8320.     E.  (9)  $122. 


.A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  Sl.OOO.     E.  (9)  $105. 

-A.  Imports  Committee  on  Tube  Division, 
Electronics  Industries  Association,  2001  I 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900, 

A.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10 
Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $1,500, 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6,972.32. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  N"W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $248. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $440.     E.  (9)  $20,67. 

A.  Charles  B.  Jennings.  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW     WMh'.ngton.  D  C 

D    ' 8  I  $400 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr..  910  17th  Street 
NW  .  W  ishln«ton.  D  C 

B.  Lea4{ue  of  Amerlcanii  Flesldlnj?  Abroad, 
910  IT'.h  Street  NW  .  Wiahlngwn,  U  C. 

D      ri      «4 ,  o 

A.  Thomaa  L  Jones.  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
W<L8h!nKt«i:i.  D  C 

B  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1701  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

A.  Mrs  Fr'.ty.  R  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Palrfttx.  V.i 

B.  National  Con(?ress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

E     I  9  I    «1 :  TO 

A  Jerome  J  Keatlni?.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW     W.w.hUi<t4.m,  D  C 

B.  National  Assixrlatlon  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana   Avenue   NW      Washington,   D  C 

D     id,   JJ  1J5 

A.  ae<^^iri;e  J  Kelley.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW    Washlnsjtoti,  D  C 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chlcai^o.  Ill 

U       fii     52.5U0.      E       t»i     5856 

A.  James  J  Kennedy.  Jr  ,  400  First  Street 
NW    W  ishln<ton.  DC 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  fc 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, I-)';;  ' 

D       6'   8;!  000       E    (9)   8389  18 

A.  Pranklln  E  Kepiier.  Berwick  Bank 
BuUdln;;.  Berwi.k,  P.i 

B  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania. 
1022  Transportation  Center.  Philadelphia, 
Pa 

A.  John  A  Kinick.  '.H20  M.issachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  .■Association.  Inc.. 
1820  Maisachusetta  Avenue  N\V  .  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D     .6)  112.50. 

A.  John  A  Kllllck,  18?0  Massachusetts 
.Avenue  NW    Wis.hln^ton,  D  C 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers .\s8ochitlon.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW  ,  Wa-shlnuton.  DC. 

D.  i6i   S270  83. 

A.  Joseph  T  Kin?.  1028  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW    W.ushln^ton.  DC 

B  A.^sociated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
SprlnkltT   Irrltra'lon   .\ssmlatlon. 

E       .'       ?!    U.;i  2.1 

A.  John  D.  Knodell.  Jr  .  1730  K  -Street  NW.. 

Wiishlncton,   DC. 

B  Humble  OH  &  Refining  Co.  la  Delaware 
Corp  I ,   Pr-st   Office   B  >x   2180.   Houston.  Tex. 

E.  i9)    81,319  )S 

A  Georce  W  Koch.  205  East  42d  street. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Grocery  M.-inufacturers  of  America.  Inc  . 
205  E.u-t  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY 

A.  Rich.ird  M  Lauzler.  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
W.ashmgton.   DC. 

B    National    Oil    Jobbers    Council.    1701    K 
Street    NW      W'-ishington.   DC. 
D     '6)    J12.75. 

.\  r.e.i«rif  if  .Americans  Resldlne  Abroad. 
910  17'h  STfe:  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  (9)   H^S. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co  .  Inc  .  1522  K  Street 
NW.,   Waahiiutoii.   DC. 


B  Shell  Chemical  Co  .  1 10  West  31st  Street, 
New  York    N  Y. 

A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,    Washlnifton,   DC. 

B  American  .AnlUne  Products.  Inc  .  25 
McLean    Boulevurd.    F'.iterson.   NJ 

D    .«i    M50 

A  D<:>nalU  O  Uncoln.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.    Washington,   DC. 

B  Imports  Conuiilttee  of  Tube  Division, 
Ele<  trr>nlc  Industries  Asfctxrlatlon,  2001  I 
.su-iet   NW     W.ushlngt<jn,   DC 

D     It)  I    SJOO.      E     (9)    *3. 

A.  Donald  O  Lincoln  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.    Waehlngton,    DC. 

B  World  lY.ide  Committee  of  P;irts  Divi- 
sion. Electronic  Iiulustrles  .As-socMallon,  20ul 
I   .Street   NW  .   WiLShlngum     DC, 

D    (til    »5()0      E.   (9)    «6. 

A  U>vre  fc  DeVany.  639  Woodward  Build- 
ing.   Witshlngton,   D.C. 

U  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, Inc  ,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis, 

A  Harold  O.  Luvre,  639  Woodward  Build- 
ing. Wa.-ihln(?ton.  DC. 

B.  Major  Professional  Football.  1  Rcx-ke- 
feller  Plaza.  New  York.  N  Y 

A.  John  C.  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  .VW , 
W.ishlngton  DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchiindise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $2,687.50.     E.    (9)    $57.55. 

A  McCIure  &  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  .VW  , 
W  shlngton.  DC. 

B  The  Coca-Cola  Co.  Post  i  iffl  e  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  On. 

\  .McClure  ,'i:  Trotter.  1710  U  .Street  NW  , 
'.V;LStu.igton,  D  C. 

B  Mobil  0:1  CX)rp  ,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York   .N  Y 

A  McClure  v  Trotter.  1710  II  Street  NW.. 
W.i.5hlngton.  D.C 

B.  Estate  of  Leonora  B  Hopkins.  Security 
Trust  Building.  Miami.  Fla. 

D     (6)    $2,500      E     (9)    *35.9o. 

A.  .McClure  At  Trotter.  ITHTh  Street  NW., 
W.:fihini;ton,  DC. 

B  International  P.ickers  Limited.  410 
North   Michigan   .\venue.  Chicago.   111. 

\  Mrs  Barbara  D.  McOarry.  20  E  Street 
NW..  W.LShlngtun.  D.C. 

B  .American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW  .  Wa&hington.  D.C.  and  the  sub- 
i.-om,m:ttee  Blpiirtlsan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  .Sec- 
ond irv  Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW  ,  W.-.shington,  D  C 

A  Marvin  L.  McLaln.  425  I3th  Street  NW,, 
Wnshington  DC 

B  .American  Furm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
.Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  lU. 

D    v6l  S2.387,50,     E,  i9)  $43  80. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  The  American  Bmkers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D     (6)  $1,200      E    19)  $2,558  15 


.A,  Joseph  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive. 
Hudson  Palls.  NY. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests.  Inc  .  Post  Office  Box 
3591.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D    (6)     S1.950      E     (9)    $811  81. 

A    Don    .Mahon,     1127    Warner     Building. 

\Va.-hlngton.  D  (' 
E.   (9)    $1.406  63. 


A  Manufacturing  Chemists'  .'\ssoclatl  n 
Inc  ,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wii.sh- 
ingum.  DC 

U    (6i  $5  000.     E    i9l  $3,000. 

A.  Andrew  Marandon.  122  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  NY. 

A  J  M  Miv'ispv  1925  K  Street  NW  \V  i^!;. 
Ington.  D  C 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  .America 
1925  K  .St-'cer  NW     WashlngUni,  D  C. 

E    (9i   *62H  10 


A  Albert  E.  May.  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Washln«t"ii,  D  C 

B.  Committee  of  .American  Steamshlij 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  W^,sh:-i7i,,„ 
DO  ' 

D    i6i   «436       E    I  91   $30  29. 

.A.  .Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  .\venue  N\',' , 
WiishuiKton,  DC. 

B.  .Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  ol  N'^rth  .America  i  AFTj-CIO  ,' .  JbuU 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  I  6)   $4  625       E.  l9l   $535. 

A.  Anthonv  .Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  street 
NW    WashUiiit-m    DC. 

B  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1840  California  Street  Deii- 
■.  er,  Colo 

D      Oi    $1,437  ,iO,      E.   |9)    $227  50. 

.\  .Al.m  W  MercUl.  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washlneton,  DC. 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
&  American  .A.ssoclatlon  of  Retired  Persons. 
1346  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC 

E.  m  $601  55 

A      Mld-.Amerlca     C.ATV     .Association.     U 
North  Loe  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
E    -9)   $6  105  73, 

.A.  .Albert  J,  .MlUoy,  55  Liberty  Street  New 
York.  .NY. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.V, 

A,  Clarence  Mitchell.  422  First  Street  ?E.. 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  -Association  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  N  Y, 

.A.  Mobllehonie    Dealers    National    A.=£OC!:i- 
tlon.  39  -South  L^iSalle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
E.    i9)    $2,189  10 

A.  Curtis  -Morris.  1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B  .American  Gas  .Association.  Inc..  COS 
Tlilrd  .Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
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.A.  James  G  Morton.  1825  Connecticut 
.Avenue  -NW  .  Wasiiington.  DC, 

B,  MaiiUfacturlng  Chemists'  .\ssoclatlon. 
Inc,  1825  Connecticut  .A\fnue  .VW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D     1 6)    $2,500 

A.  .Murden  tz  C<>  .  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  .'rw,. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  -Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Forelj^n  Passenger 
Lines.  25  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6i   $3,500.     E.     3)   $171.10. 

A.  John  J  Murpi.v  Jr..  815  loth  Street- 
NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Brlckhiycrs,  M.isons  i.v  Plasterers  Inter- 
nailonal  Union  of  .America,  815  :5th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC 

D.    i6i   $2,925.      K.    i9)   $330  90. 


.A.   .National   .Associated   lUisineJsmen.   1000 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW..   Washincton.  DC 
D.    ^6)  *1,44672.     E.    (9)   $1,278.54. 


.^  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
Sev  York,  N.Y. 


A    National     Association    of    Blue    Shield 
Pl.iiis,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
V.    (6)    $1,000,     E.    (9)   $1,645.62. 

A    .National    Association    of    Food    Chains, 
17J.1   I   Street   -VW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
U     i6l    $500.      E.    i9l    $500. 

.A  .National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
cf  ihe  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
\Va.lilngton,  D.C. 

L)     i6i    $25,094.43.     E.    ^9l    $13,140.31. 

A      National     Association     of     Insurance 
At'  :■■-'=.  Inc  .  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
1       9)    $486.31. 

.•.  National  .Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
lOn  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

I)  (6)  ($74,793  03)  Minus  item  due  to  re- 
funds     E.    (9)    $11,788.80. 

.A  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Bo.rds,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC  I 

¥.    i9|  $13,023.62.  ' 

.A  -National  .Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
I34'i  Connecticut  -Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D( 

I)    .6)  $2,828.     E.  (9)  $2,828. 

A  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
Inc  Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hi. Is,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $77,040.     E.    1 9)    $70,654.32. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
EniDloyee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road, 
Al.meda.  Calif. 

:>    (6)    $600.     E.    (91    $524.82. 

\  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fe^'-ional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

;»    (6)   $385,115.25.     E.  (9)   $5,294.89. 

■•.   National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees   1737  H  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $147,624  16,     E.    (9)    $12,038.83. 

A  National  Federation  of  Professional  Or- 
gai.i.-.atlons.    Box    381,    Washington.   D.C. 

b  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of   r,SX).A..   Box   381,   Washington,  D.C. 

F.   1 9)    $50. 

The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
frs  Association,   1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
MV  .  Washington.  D.C. 
I'    (6)    $1,615.05.     E.    (9)    $1,906.30. 

A.  National   Oil   Jobbers   Council,   1701   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
-''    (6)  $4,864.     E.  (9)  $3,621.12. 


A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $3,099.80. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.       E.  (9)   $83.80. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $570.36.      E.  (9)   $1,134.87. 

A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
Oklahoma,  Inc.,  6702  East  11th  Street.  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

E.  (9)    $2,323.16. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,038.     E.   (9)    $2,067.05. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlaus,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
Y'ork,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  Y'ork, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y'. 

A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.O. 

E.  (9)   (19^0. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,600. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $1,376.97. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Greg. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $228.95. 


.i.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

1'.  i6)  $28,123.     E.  (9)  $6,317. 

.'..  National  Tax  Equality  -Association,  Inc., 
10  O  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D,C. 

I).  (6)   $5,028.37.     E.   (9)     $5,320.50. 

■\.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

ni. 

D.    (61    $825.     E.    (9)    $487.78. 


A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 


A.  RobertE.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  -America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $25'.     E.   (9)    $2. 


■\.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

'^'.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  -Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,012.32. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1965.  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $1,47649. 

A.  William     A.     Reynolds.     1210     Kermac 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Mid- America     CATV     Association,     11 
North  Lee,  Oklahoma  Cltv,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.99.     E.    ^'3)    -1  1       "; 


A.  William  A.  Reynolds,  1210  Kermac 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  -Association  of  Ok- 
lahoma, Inc.,  6703  East  11th  Street,  Tulsa 
Okla. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $323.16. 

A.  John  Riley.  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B,  -National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600,      E.   (9)   $44.13. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Wasiiington.  D.C, 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co,.  Ltd 
(N.Y,),  d'b;a  Jiipan  Steel  Iiiiormation  Cen- 
ter,  230   Park   Avenue,   New   York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  James  A,  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  -Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D,  (6)  $155,     E,  (9)  $055. 

A,  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Asso<natlon  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  St.ites,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500,      E.   i9i   $79.89, 

-A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bndge  Street. 
Manchester,  Mass, 

B,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,   700   North    Rush    Street,    Chicago     111 

E.  (9)   $439.97. 

A,  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  205  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N,Y'. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $1,081.28. 

A,  William  H,  Scheick,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  The  -Amencan  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $50, 

A,  Theodore  A,  Serrill.  491  National  Pres.'? 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  DC, 

E.  (9i   $121,05. 

.A.  Leo  .Sevbold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington 
DC, 

D     (6)  $1,125.     E,    (9)  $231,82. 

A,  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  IJIO  17th  Street  XW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

B,  League  of  Americans  Residing  -Abroad, 

910   17th"strcet  NW,,   Washington,  DC, 


A,  A,  Z.  Shows,  2108  Huntington  Avenue, 
Alexandria,  Va, 

B  Custer  Channel  Wing  Aircraft  Corp.,  Ha- 
gerstvown.  Md, 

E.    (9)  $791 -C5. 


A,  Single     Persons     Tax     Reform.     1692A 
Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  W.  A.  Smnllwood,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Communications  Workers  of  .America, 
1925  K  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommcr,  1700  K  Street  N'W., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B,  Eugene  L.  Ste7.-art.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 
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A.  W  Byron  Sorrell.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue   NW  .    \V:ish:n<'on.    D  l' 

B.  Mobllehijme  Dealers  National  Aasocla- 
tlon,  39  South  La.Salle  Strpet.  Chicago.  lU 

D     1 8-   »2,025       E     i9i     «lt>4  10 

A.  Lawrence  SpeUer,  14J4  16th  Street  NW  . 
Wafihln.?'  -u,  D  c' 

B,  .\i!.'T;crt:.  Civil  L;ber-:e3  L"nlc,n.  158 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y  -rk.  N  Y. 

A  Cr.>\s:er  S  Staclcpole.  805  Tiilrd  Avenue. 
New  Y  Ti.  N  Y 

B.  Amerlc.in  Gas     Assoclathin.     Inr  .     805 

Third    A-.  Tiue.  New    Y    rk.    NY 

A    Mrs,    Annalee    Stewart,     IJO    Maryland 

Avenue  NE  .  W.ishlr.^t. ;:;.  DC 

B  \V  mer;  s  Ii.vrrid'ional  League  ;or  Pe.i.  e 
ind  Freeftom.  l-'O  Maryland  Ave:.ue  NE  . 
Wishlng-on,  D  C. 

A.  Euge::e  L,  3tewu-t.  lOOl  C.:)nnect:cut 
Avenue.  VV.ushir.i^tiin.  D  C 

B.  American  .Aniline  Prcxluctj  Ir.c  .  25  Mc- 
Lean   Boulev.ird,    P.iter9<.n.    NJ 

D       -5  1    JoriO       E.      9 1    JJ.669  49. 

A.  Eu<en.e  L.  Stew.irt.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  \VAshlni?-.»jn,  D  C. 

B.  Gla.s8  Container  M-muTacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc  .  330  Madlstin  Avenue,  New  Yark. 
N  Y. 

D,    iSi     •1,750      E,    i9)    $90  72. 

.\.  Eui^ene  L.  Stewart.  1001  C.innectlcut 
Avenue.  Wa&hlni^n.   D  C 

B.  Imports  Committee  of  rube  Division. 
Electxoiilc  Industries  A.-is<;'-l.it,ivjn.  20O1  I 
Street  N^<V  .  \V.Lsxiln»fton.  D  C. 

D.    (8)    JtiOO.      E.    '9^     *39. 

A,  Eugene  L.  Stew.vrt,  1001  C«innectlcut 
Avenue,  W.Lshing'on,  DC. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Dlvl- 
3li>n,  Elec'ronlc  Industries  .\ssoclatlon, 
2001  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

D,     i6)     $1,592.      E.    i9!     $72.27. 

\.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  F^led,  Prank  & 
Kampeiman.  l^OO  K  Street  SVf  ,  Washlnj^ton.. 
DC. 


B  .AinerlCiUi  Te.xtlle  Manufiicturera  Instl- 
tu*e.  1120  Cnrniec*..  ut  Avenue  NW  ,  W;ush- 
liVo::,  D  C 

-\  .Stni-iiser.  .SpUvelben^,  Pried,  I'Yank  & 
K.trii!>elrnaii.  17(X)  K  StriH?t  NW  ,  W,uihlni<ton. 
D  (• 

B  F'.'fleratliin  ,>f  Anierlcm  Scientists,  1700 
K   .-treet  NW  .   Wa&hln<t.>n,   DC 

.\  --^T  u>is«"r.  Splek;elb«>r<.  Pr'.ed.  PriU'.lc  Sc 
i-C  impelni.in,  170<)  K  strtH>t  NAV  ,  Washington. 

H  The  Hu,i;,i;><U  miM*  if  the  Huala;xil 
R.-^e-v  iM^m,    n.  X    1(38,   Peoch   Springs,   Ariz. 

.A  S'r-us.^er.  .Splpcjelberc;,  Pried.  Frank  & 
K  t:np.^::n.in,  1700  K  S're^t  NW  .  W  u^hlngton. 
D  (.■ 

Fi  Minpo'A-er.  Ii;c  .  820  North  P:.tnklnt->n 
.\'.enue.    .Milwaukee.    Wl.s. 

.\  .-^'ra-s.ser.  Sp!e,.,.;vi.T.;,  Fried.  ?"r  mk  cv 
X  inipelirLiLn,  1700  K  .-tre^t  N\V  .  Washln^'ton. 
D  C 

3    The   N.v,  Perce   Tribe.   I^ipwal,   Idaho. 

\  Strii^-ver.  Splegelbertj.  PYled,  Prank  t 
K  iiii--i':n\A:\.  1700  K  .Stre<>t  NW  .  Wu.'shlncrton. 
D  (• 

B,  Tr.a  OiTlala  Sl^c.ix  Trll>e  of  the  Pine 
R:  1<p    Reservation,    Pine    RMkje.    .S     D.i.fC. 

.\.  Stra.sser.  .-^ple.telber.;.  Fried.  Frank  Sc 
K.irnpelm.m.  1700  K  -Street  N^V  ,  Wa-shln^ton, 
D  C. 

B  ~a:'  River  F'.ir.a-Martcopa  Indian  Com- 
m '.nl-v    lUix.   I07   X   R  lute  1 .  ScorL-^dale.  Ariz. 

.\  Strasser,  Speli^elbert^,  Fried.  Frank  '^ 
X..r:;pc:m.in.  1700  K  Street  .NW,,  Washington. 
D  C 

B  -S  tn  Car!  iS  .Vp.iche  Tribe.  .San  Carlos. 
.Vrtz 

.•\.  Str.u>ser.  Spelgelberg.  Pried.  Frank  & 
K..mpelm,in.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D  C 

B  rhe  .Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  231, 
Ha.ey  Commvinlty  Building.  Salamanca.  N.Y. 

A.  Strusscr.  Spelgelberg.  Fried.  Frank  3c 
K.i.mpelm.in.  1700  K  .Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


B.  Tlie  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Ti..i- 
carora  Reservation.  Lewlston,  NY. 

A.  WUlKun  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Rrxjsevflt 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md,,  and  520  Investm.-;  t 
Building,  Wiushlntrton,  DC. 

B.  National  A.s.-oolatlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  520  Inve.'itmcnt  Building.  Wash- 
ington. U  C. 

E    .9)  $22. 


A.  Transportation  .As.soclatlon  of  .-Xmerlca, 
Uul    17th  Street  NW  ,  W;ushlngton.  DC. 

A  M.itt  rrlggs.  425  13th  Street  .NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  IQOO 
Merchandl,-e  Mart  Pla7a,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (61    $2,062,50.      E.    ly)    $30,28. 

A.  Paul  T.  Triiltt.  1700  K  Street  NT,', 
W.i.shlncton.  D  C. 

B  Nat;i>nal  Plant  Fnod  Institute,  1700  K 
S'reet  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

.■\,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  U.S.A.  Ir.c,  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D  C. 

A.  Harold  s  Walker.  Jr  .  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y 

B  American  Ciivs  .•\ssocl.itlon.  Inc.  605 
Tliird  Avenue.  .Vevv  York.  N  Y. 

A,  Herbert  A.  Watklns.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  .Merchandl.se  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D,    '6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $6.40. 

A.  Charles  A.  Webb,  839  17th  Street  NT.', 
Wiashlngton,  DC. 

B.  Nation. il  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. .Association  of  Intercity  Bus  Operators. 
839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 
Inc..  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $11,214.     E.   (91    $127.97. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Dlvlslcn 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  ' 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (8)    $2,092.     E.   (9)    $2,092. 
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I  QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1967: 

Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Hi!    ''-^'E  Copy   With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With   the  Clerk   of  the  House   of  KepresentatIves: 

■;h;j  ;   ,t'e  (page  It   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;   and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Pi,\ci   'N  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Headin-c  Below: 

Pf.e;;.v!inary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  lUl  out  page  1  only. 

^I'.'.iFiiLY"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
Ui-'ure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  lirst  ;;ddltional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "i."  .ir.d  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions  will 
..ccomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


lit 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation-  of  LoBnYiNC   .\ci 


p 

ooarter                1 

1st 

2d        3d       4th 

Mark  ov 

e  square  only  i 

.\'    ::      N  Itfm  "A"  — lai   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  eitlier  an  organization  or  :in  individual,  .is  follows: 

11    ■  Einployte". — To  lile  ;is  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  Inisiness  of  the  "fmployer"       i  If  the 
employee"  is  ,i  nrm   |?uch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  tirm|.  ixinners  aiid  .^;il.iriett  st.if!  niember.s  of  :  uch  nnn  in  iv  loin  in 
hling  a  Rep(.)rt  as  ,iii  "employee".) 
(in    ■  Emplijver"  — To  lile  ,is  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(bi    Slp.\raif.  Reports,     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt   to  combine  lus  Rcnort  witli  t!ic  emijloyer'.'-  Report : 

(11    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are   not   relieved     if   this  requirement  merely    because   Repnrt.s   are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ill    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  i^nd   ;;re   not  relieved  of  ;hi.'^  rfuuirement    merely   because   Hcports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


.1.     O.  u  •NUZArlOX    OR    INDIVIDU.XL    FILING: 

;.  ,3t..te  n.ane.  ..ddress.  ,.nd  ii.iturc  of  business. 


2    If  thlsRejjort  is  hir  ,in  Empl'iyer,  list  i:.in-.es  of  agents  or  emi'iloyees 
who  vvii:  nle  Reports  lor  ilus  (Ju.irter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (H)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  croup  .;re  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  .specified:  it>)  if  the  work  js  done  m  the  interest  of 
one  ;  erson  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  bcjtli  persons  as  "emp;oyf:rs" — is  to  be  filed  eacli  cjinrter 

B   I::i:oYER, — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  r.o  employer,  write  "Nor.e." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (ai  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  ol  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  ol  action  by  eitlier  Hotise" — ?  302(  e) . 

t>)    Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  ,-,ub;ect  t.j  liie  Lobbying 
.^ct    re  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

o    Alter  beginning  stich  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  ;,t  the  end  ol  eacli  calendar  quarter  in  v.l.lcli  they  L.ive  either 
received  i  r  expended  .aiythmg  <  i  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interi?sts. 

C,  LLClsL.iTivc  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 

1.  £t,.te  :ii';)ro.\nnately  how  long  legisla-      2.  State   the   general   lecislative    ::iterests   of  3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 

tive  interests  are  to  continue.    If  receipts     the  person  filing  and  set  forth   the   .  prctfic  i^erson  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dls- 

in    connection    with     legislative   interests  by   reciting:    lai    Short  tri^tited   m   connection   with   lecislative   in- 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:    (bi    House  .;nd 


and    expenditures 

Icftislative     interests     have    terminated, 
I  l.ice  ;;n  "X"  m  the  box  at  the 


D 


Senate   numbers  of  bills,  where  known 


I  c  1 


terests.  .'-et  fortli:   iqi  Description,  i  b  i   tjuan- 
tity  distributed;  ici  date  of  distribution,  idt 


r.ame  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
' '■' '       'vere  paid  for  by   jierson   fiiinL' i    or  r.ame  of 


citations    of    statutes,    where     known; 
lelt.  .-o  that  this  Office   will   no      whether    for    or    against    such    aatut,es    and      donor    i  if    publications    were    received    as    a 
i  jiiger  (xpect  to  receive  Reports,      bills.  L-iiti. 


I  Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additL^nal  pages  if  more  .-pace  is  needed) 


4.  If  th;s  IS  .1  Prciiniiiiary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  state  belo-.v  what  the  nature  aiid  i.miyoi.t  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  ;,na  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  oauy.  monthly,  or  ,nnual  rate  cl  fr.impens.'.ti'jn  is  to  be. 
If  this  IS  .1  Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  '  D  '  and  E  '  in  the  back  ol  tins  piice  Do  not  .  I'enipt  t  j 
combine  a  'Preliminary  "  Report    i Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"   Report.^ 


AFFIDAVTT 

I  Omitted  in  printing] 
PAGE   1< 
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N  Tf  N  ITTM  "D  •■ — (a)  In  Ge'ieral.  The  term  •contribution'  Includes  anything  of  value  When  an  urganlzatlon  or  IndiviiU-ui  uses 
prlii'---.l  r  .liipllcrtted  matter  in  .i  c>impalgn  attempting  to  intlvience  lestslatlon.  money  received  by  Mich  organization  or  Indlvliiuiil- f or 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— Is  a  'contribution  "  "The  term  contrll-utlon"  Includes  a  ^\ix.  subscription.  lo;ui.  ;d\r>nce  or  uep<iv!t 
of  money,  or  anvthing  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 
Section  302 1  a  I  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

It) I  IP  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— ill  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  exn»r.rll- 
tures  are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Indivtduiil.'i  — A  business  tlrm  lor  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  .  r 
expenditures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  ;ivall,(b!e 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  op»,Tatlng  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation-  will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Ill  I  Receipts  of  Ifiiltinurpofir  Orqantzationi — Some  nrganlzatlons  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expanded  solclv  f.T  the 
purpose  of  attempt!'. g  to  influenre  legislation  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fur.d  raised  by  dues  as'iesB. 
ments.  or  other  contributions  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  lor  such  expctidltures  li^dlcates  the  percentavi:-  t  f  ouis. 
aesessments.  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  consldertd  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is.  and  report  thtlr  ilius.  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  H.)wever. 
each  contributor  of  J500  o.-  more  is  to  be  listed   regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(C)  If  THi.-i  Report  Is  for  an  Ac.ent  or  Employee  —  di  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  wIM  come  ui'dcr  Ircms 
"D  5"  I  received  for  servlcesi  and  '  D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  cni-tr.trv.  !• 
will  be  presumed  that  \our  employer  is  to  relmburs"  vou   for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  leplsHtlve  Interests 

I  111  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More  — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (l!i  the  lorm  of  salary,  lee.  erc.i  amounts 
to  $5(Xi  or  more,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  'D  13  '  and  D  !4,  '  since  the  amount  has  alrer.dy  been  reported 
under  'D  5.''  and  the  name  of  the  •employer"  has  been  given  under  Item   'B'   on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans*: 

Pill  In  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  ipace  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  *500  or  more 

1.  $ ..Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  S :.-..   Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13,  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  » -.Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  please  answer  "yes"  or  "no" 

4.  9 Receipts  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated  matter 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (eg.,  salary,  fee,  etc..  14.  In  the  case  of  each  .0   irlbutor  whose  contributions  diichifilng 

loans)   during  the  '  period"  from  Jatiuary  1  throtigh  the  I.>st 

6.  $ ...ToT.AL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  tot.il  feSCO  or  more; 

7.  9 Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  f.t  t^.is 

past',  t.ibulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  :iiid 

8.  9 Total   from  Jan.    1    through   this   Qu.irter    (Add   "6"  Address  of  Contributor";   and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  ol  ".e 

and    "7")  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.     Pr(  p..re 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term    contribution"  includes  a  .   .  .  loan  .   .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Addres'^  of  Contributor 

9.  * Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan    1  through     .13 ) 

10.  9 Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  si.aoo  UO     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg  .  New  York.  NY. 

U.  9 Rep;>ld  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $i.785.(;o     The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 

12.  9 •■Expeiise  money'"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  93.285.00     Total 


NoTTON  Item  "E". — (o)  In  General.  "The  term  expenditure"  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  raoniy 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  un  expenditure  " — oeciMu 
302 1  b  I  of  the  Lobbving  Act. 

I  !)i  IP  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  1  Item     E  6"i   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  aad  entertainment   litem  "E  7""). 

E    E.xiENDtTtREs  I  INCLUDING  LOANS )  In  conncctlon  With  legislative  Interests: 

F'.;;  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  •None."  write  "None""  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Eipr"--d'.tuTes  (Other  than  loans) 

1  *        Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  i     Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  thai;  item 

T") 

3.  .8 Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  8 Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5    5 Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

tj    5     Telephone  and  telegraph 

7    S        Travel,  food,  lodging,  iiid  otittrtalnment 

a    i         All  other  expenditures 


Lo.itis  Mnde  to  Others 

"The  term   expenditure"  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  r — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  iiovv^  owed  to  person  flUne 

13.  9 Lent  to  others  during  this  Quar:   r 

14.  9 Repayment  received  during  this  ULi.irter 


3    3  Total  for  this  Quarter  {  Add  T' through  "8") 

10  5-        Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11  S.    Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  lAdd  "9" 

and    'lO^") 


15    Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  ol  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by  cr 
on  behalf  of  tlje  person  tiling :  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  n 
expenditures  under  the  loHowiiiK  headmc:  -.Amount."  "D..te 
or  Dates."  ""Name  and  Address  of  Htcipifnt."  -Purpose"  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  lollowing  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  i4ddre.>.-.'  ui  Kccipicr,: — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11  i:">    rri:.tmg  Co..   3'214   Blank    A\e.  St.  Louis. 

.\!<. --Printing  and   niailii'.e  >  ircui.irs  on  the 

Marshbanks  Bill  '• 

$2.40000     7-13.8-15.9-15:      Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  G.-emlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.    DC— Pi;o:ic    relations 
service  at  S800.0U  p(.r  incnth. 


*4, 150.00     TOTAI, 


i'.-M..K    J 
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\    Charles  D.  Ablard,   1629  K  Street  NW.,  A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con-  A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 

\V;i.':hlngton.  DC.  gress  of   Industrial   Organizations,   815    16th      care    of   E    C.    Conner,    324   Ellington   Road, 


H    Maga;Mne    Publishers    Association,    Inc.,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

57'.   l.i-xington   Avenue,   New   York.   N.Y.  E.  (9)  $38,967.83. 

U     (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,119.20. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 

.\    Actors'    Equity    Association,    165    West  dlana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

4t;tli  Street,  New  York.  NY.  D.   (6)   $6,122.80.     E.   (9)    $4,844.47. 

D.    (6i    »-2..'">00.      E.    (9)    $2,500.  

A.    American    Gas    Association.    Inc  ,    605 

.\    Clarence  O    Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
\V  !~lilngt^>n,  D  C. 


:     .National    .Association    of   Food    Chains, 
17."i  I  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 
I)     i6i  S500 

.\  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
.AnaTica,  Inc,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
V,    -lilngton,  D  C. 

:).    (6)  $6,158  10      E     i9)  $6,158  10. 

1    .Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  525 
Sc:.i>iil  iStreet  SW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.   American     Hospital     Association. 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111 
D.   (6)   $16,225.91.     E.   (9)   $16,225.91. 
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A.  American  Hotel  i:  Motel  Association.  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.    American    Humane    Association,    5351 
South  Roslyn  Street,  Englcwood,  Cuh^ 
E.  (9)  $2,680.96, 


A.    American    Industrial    Bankers    .Assocla- 
Alrcraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association,      tlon.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


P;    t   Office  Box  5800.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs     Donna    Allen,    3306    Ross    Place 
NW     Washint.non.  D  C. 

N:!fonal  Committee  To  Abolish  HUAC, 
5.T,".    North    Western    .Avenue.    Los    Angeles, 

c.;:i:, 

:i      (3 1  ^1,040.      E.  i9i  $1.690  74. 

A    Kenneth   D    Allen,    1701   K  Street  NW., 
W  .-nlngton.  DC, 


D.  (6)  $1,650.     E.  (9)  $1,650. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association.  85  John 
Street.  New  York,  NY 

D.  (6)   $6,927.     E.  (9)   $6,927. 


Longmeadow,  Mass. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N  C 

D,  (6»    $15,134  64.      E.    |9)    $15,134  64, 

-A.  American  Tr.msit  Association  HI.')  Con- 
necticut .Avenue  NW,.   Washington     IJ  C. 

E.  (9)    $6,493  55, 

.A.  .Anicrii'an  Trucking  .A.'^sociation'-  inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW,,  'Washlnrton,  DC 

D.  (6)    $10.29006       E     (91    $14,51187. 

A,  .American  Veterinary  Mfflical  -A.-^socla- 
tion.  1522  K  .Street  NW,.  W.-tshiiigton.  DC. 

E,  (9)    $275 

A.  -American    Vocational    AssofKitMii,    Inc. 
1025   15th  Street  NW,.  Wa.shington.  DC. 
D.    i6l    $98.60143.      E     (9)    $500, 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operations. 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  .Avenue,  Wa>nin)^lon, 
DC 

D.    iGl    $3.345  68       E.    |9)    $3,345  r,8 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  Fir,  t  :-uret  NW  . 
A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit-      Washington.  DC 


tee,  1341  G  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $248.40.      E.    (91    $24841. 

A.  American  Justice  Association.  Inc  .  De- 


is   Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer-      fense  Highway.  Gambrills,  Md. 


ICi,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6i    $18      E.    (9)    $19.07. 

.A  Louis  J,  Allen.  916  Nashville  Trust  Bulld- 
iiiL-  .\a'-hvlllc,  Tenn, 

h    Class  I  Railroads.         I 

\  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
eo*;  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

:i  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
Ni  rth  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

:>.    (6)  $1,068.75.     E.    (9)  $61.69. 

\    Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 

5' J I    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 

D  I   , 

■•.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
CaDltal  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
.W  .  Washington,  D.C. 

.  -American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Me- 
lt ,:•.  Boulevard.  Paterson,  N.J. 

E.  (9)  $3,349.43. 


D.   (6)   $16.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.    American    Life    Convention.    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $942.39.     E.  (9)   $46  67, 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $13,375.14. 

A.    American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)    $3,715.55. 

A.    American   Mutual    Infurance    Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
E. (9)  $40. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)  $48,460.     E.  (9)  $5,250. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  4836 
Broadway   NE.,  Knoxvllle,   Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $4,943.37.     E.    (9)    $4,943.37. 


B,  The  National  Football  Le.iL'ue.  ]  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  .New  York.  N.Y, 

A.  Cvrus  T  Ancier.'ion.  400  Fir.'-.-  S'reet  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spiegel.  Inc  .  2511  Wc,'=t  L'3d  .'-^r  ,  Cliicaco. 
111. 

-A.  Walter  M  .Anderson.  Jr  .  Mont.cnmory, 
Ala. 

B.  .Ahibania  P.ailror,d  .A'^^s.'icia' :.)n,  1102 
First  National  Bank  Biiilcimc,  Mont ji;:nery, 
Ala, 

A.  William  C.  .Anderso?i.  425  13  LI;  .street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000   Merchandise    Mart    Plaza.    Chicago.    Ill, 

D.    (6)    $1,604  19      E.    (9)    $38.13 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne.  2000  Florida  .Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  .\W,,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


\    American    Association    of    Bloanalysts, 

8'  i  .Ambassador  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  

A     American    Paper    Institute,    Inc 

A    -American  Automobile  Association,  1712  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

O  street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  
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The   .American   Beekeeping  Federation, 
M.r.co.  Okla. 

D.   (6|    $4,600.80.     E.   (9)    $3,448.86. 

V.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Str.'et.  .New  York.  N  Y. 
1-..    i9i    $6.994  48. 

\     American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
F:'-;i  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
■  I    (6i   $530.     E.  (9)   $1,065. 

A  .American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A    .American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Cnicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

I        6)    $4,064.11.     E.   (9)   $4,064.11. 

-American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
?>!tTchandise   Mart    Plaza.   Chicago,    111.,   and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1),  (6)  $32,399.     E.  (9)  $32,399. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  2107  Davenport  Street  Washrncton  DC 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,932.90.     E.  (9)  $562  81. 

A.    American    Petroleum    Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,792.     E.  (9)  $11,018. 

A.    American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,906.35. 

A.    American    Pulpwood    Association.    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $900. 


-A.  George  W.  .Apperson,  100  Indiana  -Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  -Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689.  AFL-CIO.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

-A.  -Arkansas  R.allroad  -As.sociation,  1100 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

B.  Cl,'i5s  one  railroads  operating  m  the 
State  of  -Arkansa-s. 

A.  Carl    F.    Arnold.    1101    17th    Street   N'W., 


B.  -American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    i6)   $3,083.     E.    ,9i   r2.741 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  R;iyniond  Plaza, 
Newark.  N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  N'W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users. 
D.    (6)   $21,870.87.     E.    (9)   $21,870.87. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc..  230  North  Michigan  .Avenue, 
Chicago,  in. 

D.    (6)   $525.     E.    ;9)  $525. 
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A    .\saocliitlon  of  American  Railroads,  929 

Tr-uispcirt.iition  Building.  W.i«hlngton,  D  C 
D.    (8.    $4,284  <53.      E.    |9)     S4.284  63. 

A,  .AssocUtlon  on  Broad c-as tint?  Standards, 
Inc  ,  1741  DeSrtlea  .Street  .VW  ,  W.ushliiglon. 
DC 

A.  Aiicclatlon    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports   Inc  .  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
D      •^     51  OOO       E.    .9i   51.000 

A.  A.^s<-)Cl.ition  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines  1725  K 
Scree'  .WV  .  Washington   D  C 

E     ?    jaao. 

A  The  A.ssoclation  of  Western  R.Ut./ays,  224 
Union  St.'tion  Building.  Chicago.  111. 
D     6     51  500. 

\  A  V  A^k.nson  1925  K  .-<Te<>'  NW  W  ish- 
liKton    D  C. 

B  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1  tJ5  K  -Tee-  VW  ,  Washington   D  C, 

E       1      $4,060  77 

.A  .\t;anta  Committee  for  Democr.Mlc  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Eduo.itlon.  2540 
Lakewood  .Avenue  SW     .Ml.rinta,  Gh 

D     lOi    ■ii;.a4a:30      E.    (9i    $7589  14 

A    Tl'.e   At:  int:c   Rlchfleld   Co.   260   South 
Br  >ad  Street,  PhlladelpMLv  Pa. 
E      9i   $300 

A  Robert  L.  .\ugenbUck.  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  In.  es'ment  Company  Institute,  61 
Bro.adw.xy   .Vew  York.  N  Y 

D      61  'S!50 


A    Richard  W.  AverUl,   1615  H  Street  NW.. 

W.ishlngton.  DC. 

B  Chamber  of  C-'m.T.erre  if  •;.€•  U  S.A., 
lo!5  H  Street  NW..  Waatilngton.  D.O. 

A.  Michael  H.  B.ulpr  17j5  DeS.i'.es  Street 
NW  ,  Washlncrton.  D  C 

B  .Assocl.ition  on  Bro.idMstlng  -^tand-irds, 
Inc  .  1741  DeS.^Ies  Street  NW  .  W.ushlngton. 
DC. 

A,  H.irry  3  Baer,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
W.uihlngto:!.  D  C 

B.  N.it.onul  .Aerosp-tce  Services  .\ssoclatlon, 
r.'J5  DeSales  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (91    $274. 

.\  Donald  Baldwin.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
W  ishlngton,  D  C 

B  Nor-aem  P  iclflc  R.Ulv.ay  Co.  St  Paul. 
Minn  ,  Gre.it  Northern  Railway  Co  .  St.  Paul. 
Minn  .  and  Chicago.  Burlington  it  Quincy 
Railroad  Co  .  Chicago.  111. 

E.     9'    3336.32. 

A  Ernest  L  Bircella,  General  Motors  Corp  , 
W.ishlngton.  D  C 

B,  General  Motors  Corp  .  3014  We.^t  Grand 
Bo'ale-. arcl.  Detroit.  Mich, 

A  J'lhn  Barnard,  Jr.,  61  Broadway.  New 
York,  N  Y 

B.  Inve.stment  Company  Institute,  61 
Hroadw.-.v,  New  York.  N  Y, 

E    (9rsil92 

.\  Robert  C  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
A.enue  NW  ,  Washington.   DC 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  Sz  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  W  .-.-Ungton. 
DC 

A,  Arthur  R  Barnett.  1140  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,   Washington.   D  C 

B  National  .AsijL/Clatlon  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  A'.enue  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  f 

D      6.    $250      E     '9)    S15  43 

.A  .A  Wesley  Barthelmes.  2I''3  Wisconsin 
A. en  :e    NW  .    Washington.   DC 


B  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
and  Life  Irisuranit-  Company  uf  North 
America.   1600  Arch  Street.   Phl'adelphla,  Pa 

D     (6)    $494       E.    (ttl    $2U8  34 

A  Eugene  T  Bar'ktiW.  ik,  W29  W  Street 
SE  .   Washington,   I)  C 

B.  The  National  Aiiscclatl-n  of  Polish 
Amerlcaiis,  Inc  .  .(8J9  W  .-^tn c  .-^H  ,  Washhi,;- 
ton,  DC 

A  James  P  Bass,  1101  17tli  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Airlines.  Inc.  iioi  I7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

A  Ross  Bass  Associates.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW  ,  W.ishlngton.  DC 

B  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc  ,   1   East  57th  Street.   New  York,   N  Y 

D,   (6 1    $6,250. 

A  Roy  Battles,  917  Cafrltz  Building.  Wash- 
ington.  DC 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS).  017  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington. 
DC 

.A  (Mrs  »  Dlta  DaMs  Beard.  1707  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.   1707  L  Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

D     (61    $3,800      E.    i9)    $5,110 

A.  John  H  Beldler.  815  16th  Street  .NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Industrial  Union  Dep.irtment.  AFL-CIO. 
815    16th    .Street    NW  .    Washlnston,    DC 

D     (Ot    $5,117.     E.    i9)    $72629 

A  James  P.  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue  NW  .    Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Niitlonal  .Assocl.itlon  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $750      E.   (9)    $58.47. 

A  Erne,«-t  H  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  ' 

D.  i6i    *fi  (X)0. 

A  Reed  A  Be:ipo:v  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washlneton.  DC. 

B,  The  J..hn  Birch  .S<-clety.  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord .A'.er.ue    Belmont,  Mass. 

.\  He.er.  W  iiertheK-t.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NTV  .  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  i9)    $3,978.24, 


A.  Walter  J  Blerwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  .Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  .\FL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  .  Washington 
DC 


A  John  H.  Blvms,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washlnston.   D.C. 

B.  Amerlcm  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  W.ishlngton,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $670. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,   Denver,   Colo. 

A    Robert  W.  Blair. 

B    New  Froce-sa  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E    (9)    $538. 


A.  Thom:us  D  Blakf,  1108  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC 

B  James  R  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,   DC, 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 


A.  Wm  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D     (6)    $403  86,     E     (8)    $18360. 

A  WllK.tm  Blum,  Jr.  1815  H  Street  NW  , 
W.lvh!nK^'n    DC 

B  C  imnmtee  lor  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Flnanrlng.  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
N  Y. 

D     (6)    $5,600      E     (9 1    $1,036.75 

.•\  Ulumberg,  -Smger,  Ross,  Dl  imond  & 
Gordon.  245  P.irk  .■\\enue.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Cigar  M.unif  icturers  .^j-.oK'iatlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  J5o  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY 

D.    .6»    $6,250      K     (9i    i7u  55, 

.A  Lui^ene  F.  Bogan.  1000  16tli  street  NW., 
W-..s!iinglon.  D  C 

U.  Investment  (.'ompany  Institute,  61 
Broadway.   New   York.   N  Y 

D     (6)' $750 

A  Thomas  Hale  Uoggs.  Jr  ,  1200  17th  Street 
N^V.   Washlngt,f)n,  D  (■ 

B  The  Re.ider's  Digest  .As-soclation,  Inc.. 
PleasantvlUe.  N.Y. 

D,    (6)    -.600.      E     i9)    j3P  46. 

.■\  Book  .M  iiiuf.ict.ircrs'  In.-titute,  Inc  ,  161 
11. it  42d  -street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

.\    Lyle  H    Boren,  .Seminole,  Okla. 
B    The   Association    of    Western    Railways, 
224  Union  Stat;r.n   Building.  Chicago,  111.' 
D,    (6)    il.ooo 

A  Rob.-rt  T  Borth.  777  :4th  Street  NW  . 
WasliingUin,  D  C. 

B.  General  EK'Ctrlc  Co  .  570  l^exlngton  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  1120  Connecticut 
.\'. enue  NW  .  Wat,hlngton,  DC, 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnst.j.1  Building,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $1.166  67      E.    (9)    $104.48. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Boukalts.  1616  H  Street  MV 
Washington.   D  C, 

B  .V.itlonal  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NV. 
Washington,  D  V 

D.    (61    $1,875, 

A.  Robert  S.  Bourbon,  8121  Georgia  Ave- 
nue, Silver  Spring,  Md, 

B,  .\;nerlcan  .-V'^.s Delation  of  Bloanalyst,5, 
805  Anib;is.-.idor  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Hoyle.  1200  15th  Street  M'. 
Washington.   D  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  .\FL-CIO-C'LC,  1200  15th  Street 
NW-,  W.ishlngton   DC. 

D.  I  5)    $4,687.25. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle.  428  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pd. 

E.  The  Clirlstlan  Amendment  Movement. 
804    Penn    .Avenue.    Pittsbur.L'h.    Pa 

D.    (6)     $1,575,41       E.     i9)     $331.67 

A.  Col.  A  A.  Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  St.ites.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE,, 
Washington,    DC. 
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A.  Charles   N    Brady,    1712   G   Street   NW., 
Washligton,  DC. 

B.  American  .Automobile  .Association,  1712 
G  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg,  90  Stony  Corners  Cir- 
cle,  .Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast     Utilities     Service     Co.,     175 
Cumberland   Avenue,   Wethersfleld,   Conn. 

E.    (9)    $1,866.53. 


A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 

.\venue   NW..   Washington,   DC. 

B  American  Motors  Corp.,  13250  Plymouth 
Il.ad,  Detroit.  Mich.  j 

E.   i9)    $215.55. 

A  Parke  C  Brlnkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
WaPhlni'ton.  DC. 

B.  National  .Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. I 

A.  Noah  M.  Brlnson,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
W.i.shington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  St.'eet  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
and   11   Broiidwav,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

D.    (0)    $480.      E.    lOl    $21.40. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Wa.'-hini^um.  DC. 

B.  Natlon:il  Frderatlon  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,173.10.     E.  (91  j353  18, 

A.  David  A  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
i.ue  NW.,  W.ishlngton,  DC. 

B.  Antl-Def.iMiation  I^eaeue  uf  B'nal 
B'rlth,  315  Lexinut   n  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  1 6)    ,$200. 

A.  W.  S,  Br  11, lev.  r,(l5  Third  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  .'Xmerican  rulpwood  .Association,  G05 
Third  Avf>nup  New  York,  K  Y. 

A  Milton  E  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street. 
l-.n  Francisco,  C.illf. 

15  Del  -Monto  CiTp.  I  formerly  California 
I'ackint'  Corp).  215  Fremont  Street,  San 
I  r.inii.si-o  Calif 

D     (61    $250      E     (9)    *75. 

.•\  Joseph  P.  Bros  nan,  0160  Sprlnphlll 
:   iiie   Greenbelt.  Md, 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  .Association,  1501 
Pennsvlvanla  Avenue  SE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D    -6)    $100. 

A  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators, 
and  Pnperhangers  of  .America,  217-19  North 
Sixth  Street.  Lafavette,  Ind. 

E.  (91    $3,952,37 

A.  Brotherhood     of     Railway.     Airline     & 
-•'Mmshlp    Clerks.    1015    Vine    Street,    Cln- 
:nnatl.  Ohio 
D     i6)    $1956182.     E     (9)    $19,561.82. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun.  350  Fifth  .Avenue, 
'>w  Y'(jrk,  NY. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E.   (9)    $94.78. 

A.  J  D  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Public  Power  Association, 
C'-iOO  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
'.Vashlngton,  DC 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co  ,  Inc., 
,;  Rector  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

n     1 6)    $812,50. 

A,  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
Ineton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,048,93, 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
Due  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
.atlon.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 

meton,  DC. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  , 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

E,    (9)    $104. 

A,  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  066  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Vcrk, 
NY, 

A,  George  S.  Buck,  Jr  ,  Post  Office  Box  12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  Ai;,frlca, 
Post  OlTiceBox  12285,  Memphi',.  Tt  nn 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Bucknian  liuild- 
in!r,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  St:i'e  (,f 
Florida,  805  Rosselle  Sireet,  Jai-ksonville,  Ha. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Burkni:in  Uiiild- 
ing,  Jacksonville,  P^la 

B,  Florida  Inliind  .'riuiftat  ion  District, 
2725  Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beaih,  I-hi, 

A.  Bulgarian  Cluinis  c'l-iiiniit ti-o.  2  Lroad- 
\va>-.  New  York,  N.Y'. 
E,  (9)  $15.41, 

A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Indt-peiKit-nt 
Business,  15th  Street  and  New  Voik  .XvL-nue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Norman  D  Burch,  1317  F  :s»;<-et  NW  , 
Washinftton,  DC. 

B  National  Ri^tail  Merchants  .^.sso<latlon, 
ino  West  31st  Sireet.  New  Y'ork,  iV.Y. 

E.  (9)  $87.97. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  H.-jO  West  57ili  .Street. 
New  Y'ork,  NY' 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consul', mt  .Service,  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY, 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  921  Washhvaon 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1025  loth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc, 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

A,  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Kv. 
D.    (6)    $43,515.46.     E.    (9)    $455.05. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $854.50.     E.   (9)    $356.24. 

A.  HoUls  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $67.50. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  734  I5th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Merchandlsine  Association, 
734  15th  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC, 


A,  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  c  f  the  St.irs, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  1801  .Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Stre->-  NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forvm:  Inc  , 
2403  Ea.n  75th  Street,  Cliicago,  111. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  G.  Ca'Trey,  1120  Coiiiie.  ti'-ut 
.Avenue  NW  .  Wasiiington,  D  C, 

B.  American  Textile  Manuf.icnirers  In- 
stitute, Inc  ,  1501  Johnston  Buildin.',  Char- 
lotte, N.C 

D.    (6 1    $760  20,     E     I'ji    $lil5. 

A  Gordon  L,  C;.Uvrt,  425  13th  .--T  -•  NW  , 
\Va.>-hlngton,  D  C, 

13.  Investment  nanker';  .Association  of 
.America,  42.i  13th  Street  NW.,  Washineton, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2.flfi0       E.    i9)    $1,425. 


III.    11    W't! 


?'.re'-V  Now 


A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  on  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  Institute,  Inc.,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.   Uuiir.d   L,   C-i 
York.  NY 

B  Now  Y' irk  ,'-',  ifk  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Sireet,  New  Y^nk.  N  Y. 

A.  Carl  C-  Canipb'-n.,  1200  18th  S'r  -t  NW  . 
Wa^lilli!;ton,  D  C. 

B.  Nat.onal  Cotton  Counnl  of  .A-nerica, 
Post  Oilice  Box  1228.^,  Mpmjjhi^,  Fen 

A.  The  Can;il  Authority  of  the  6'  re  ■■■{ 
Florid. o  80  J  Ros.-plle  Street.  Jnck^onviIIe. 
Fla. 

A.  Mar\  in  C.tplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Deiiartme^'V  .^FL- 
CIO,  813   IGth  Street  NW^.  Waphinel.-.;i.  DC. 

D.    i()i     $1''8I,    F.    i9)     $146f>0 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  505  tiif  Furr:igut 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Coinmitlee  of  Eun^pean  Shipowners. 
30-32  St.   .M<iry  Axe    London  EC  3    Enghmd. 

D.    (6)    -3,750,     E,    i9)    $1,032  61. 

.A.  Micliacl  H.  Cardozo,  1521  Ne-v  lianip- 
shire  Aventie  NW,,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  -^ciioolf, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

A  Philip  Carllp,  650  Fourth  Avenu", 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

B,  District  2,  Marine  Engineers  Epnetici-.l 
-Association  , 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9i    $103  20. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $9C0. 

A.  Col  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  tlie 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  SE  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washineton, 
D,C. 

D,  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $249.97. 


A.  Heibert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $270.     E. (9)  $480. 


A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8?23  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,    1201    16th   Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,906.74.     E    (9)  $12.18. 
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A   Blue  Allan  Carstenson 

B  The  Fiiriuers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erstlve  ruiin  r  America  i  National  Farmers 
I'lUiin  1 ,  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 
-i!ul   1012   !4th  Street  NW  ,  Wiishlngton.  D.C. 

D    i«i  «1.51639.     E    (91  $307.95 

A  Eugene  C.  Carusl.  1629  K  Street  NW  . 
VV.ishlngton   DC 

B.  American  Committee  for  FUgs  of  Neces- 
sity  2b  Broadway,  New  Vork.  N  Y 

D.  i6i   «1(X) 

A  R.i'.ph  E  Casev.  919  18th  Street  NW 
W  f,!U!i.{"..in,    D  C 

B  .American  Merchant  Mrirlne  In.stltute. 
Inc  'tly  :8tn  Street  NW  Waahlnicton  DC 
*nd   11   BroaMway.  New  York    NY 

D   i6i  $2  760      E.  1 9)   M54  15 

A  E  Michael  Cassady.  225  South  Merimfv- 
.St  Louis,  Mo 

B  M:=sl'!slppl  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Mer  imp''   St   Louis.  Mo. 

.\  Francis  R  Cawley,  15th  and  H  -Streets 
.NW    Wa'^hlncton    DC 

B  Label  Mrxnufacturers  National  .Associa- 
tion. Inc.  .AijrlcuIturRl  Publishers  .\s.iocla- 
tlon.  I5th  .md  H  Streets  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D.  (6)   ?90-      E      9i   *fl3  aO 

A     Centrnl     .\rl7ona    Project     Association. 
1124   Arizona   Title   Building.    Phoenlz,    Ariz 
D    i6(  S13555,      E   (9>  $2.749  12 

A  Col  Joseph  L.  Chabot.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE    Washington  DC 

B  Reserr?  Oftlcers  Association  of  the 
United  States  133  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  . 
Washington    D  C. 

A  Chapman.  EMSalle  t  FYledman  ^32 
Pennsv!'  mla  Buildlni^.  Washington   DC 

B  Ala.^ka  Pipeline  Co  ,  Post  Office  Box 
6554,  Hou^T.in    Tex 

D      61     $1,500      E     (9)     $88  72. 

A.  Chapmar  D:S,il!e  ,<:  Friedman,  932 
Pennsvlvania  Building.  Wa.shlngton,  DC 

B  Internatlo  lal  .Association  of  Game.  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners.  5727  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

D    ^6     ?yon       E     91  $125  16 

A.  Chapman  DlSalle  ,t  Friedman.  932 
P«?nnsvlvania  Building.  W.ishington,  DC 

B  The  National  Committee  I'lr  'he  Recr,rd- 
ing  Ar's  »:iOO  WUshire  Boulevard  Beverly 
HiUs.  Calif 

E    (91   $133  36 

A.  Chapman.  DlSiKe  v  Frifxlman.  .132 
Penu.*'.  1\  an:,i  BuiUluiit.  Washmeton,  DC 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Pre-s  n  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chl.-aeo   111 

D     6'  $2  000       E     9)  mS  33 


A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  PrteUman.  932 
Penn.svlvania  Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Strohmever  v  Arpe  Co  .  139-141  Franklin 
Street.  New  York.  NY 

E     (9)    $141  97 

.■\  James  W  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shington    DC 

B  Rp'ir'xl  Officers  .\ssoclatlon.  1625  I 
Street  NW     Washington.  D  C 

D      6     $3  125 

A  \.  H  Chesser  400  First  Street  NW.. 
W  u^h!ngTon.  D  C 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E    ^9)   $125 

A.  The  Christian   Amendment   Movement. 
R04  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D,  i6)   $3,397  89      E,   i9i   $6,176  93. 


A    Kdwln  Chrlatlanson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative Cni(jn  of  .America  i  National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 
and   1012   14th  Street  NW  .  Wa-shlngton.  DC. 

A.  Lowell  T  Chrlstlson.  1026  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  .Anierican  Optometrlc  Association,  rare 
of  J.  C  Tumblln.  OD.  4836  Broadway  NE  . 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn 

D    .6)  $74       E.  l9)  $22.79 

A  Cigar  Manuf.icturers  Association  of 
.\merlia.  Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N  Y 

U      6 1    $31  655      E     1 9)    $320  56 

A    Citizens    Foreign    Aid   Commltt<>e.    1001 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   U  C. 
E    i9i    $6.716  63. 

A.  Allen  C  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NAV  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW  ,  W<ishlngton.  DC 

A   Earl  W   Clark 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,.  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6t  $1,294.     E.  (91  $43 

A.  James  E  Clark,  Jr  ,  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire  .Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 

B,  Fleet  Reserve  AssoclaUon.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A    Clay  Pipe  Indu.>'ry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee.  Pi-Kit  Office  Box   lil25,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D    i6i  $19462. 

A  Robert  M  Clark.  1100  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 

m. 

.A  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
iCCBSi.  917  Cafntz  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

.A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  ^  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  W.iahli.gton. 
D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Orgamc  Chemicil  Manufac- 
turers .Association.  330  .Madison  .Avenue  New 
York.  N  Y. 

D     1 6)    $2,500,     E     i9)    $165.32. 

.A.  David  Cohen. 

B     Industrial    Union    Department.    .AFI^- 
CIO.  815   16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.  i6l  $1,839.     E.  (9)  $219.15 

A  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  26  Broadwav  New 
York.  NY 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadwav.  New  York.  N  Y 

D    i6)  $1,365      E.  i9)  $10. 

A  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners. 
Inc  ,  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  NY. 

.A  William  J.  Colley.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton.  DC 

B  Pharmaceutical  M-tniLTacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  .1-  RUl.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street,  W.^shlngton,  DC. 

D   I  6)  $350. 


&   Rill,    1625   I   Street 


.A.  CoUler  Shannon  &  RIU.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Foot  we  ir  Manufac'nrers  .As- 
34.)Cl.atlon.  Inc  .  142  Madlstin  Avenvie,  New 
Y'.rk   V  Y 

D     6)  >500      E    i9t  JJ20 


.A    Collier,   Shannon 
NW.,  Wajihliitft..if,,  L)  (' 

B  Tool  .Uid  .--taliilf.-.s  ^teel  Industry  Com- 
:altt"o  care  of  the  C'.ir[>enter  Steel  Co.,  Read- 
mit  Pa 

D.    (6)    $1,250      E     .91    $480. 

.A    Jamee  F    Collins,  KWO  16th  Street  WV 
Wa.sliink,'ton    D  C 

B  .AnierlLMn  Ir.jn  and  Steel  Institute,  loO 
E.ust  ■i2a  street.  New  York.  NY. 

D,    i6i    $500,     E.    (9)    $125. 

A  Paul  C  CnjlUn-s,  815  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

U  The  American  Bankers  Association.  sjO 
Park  .Avenue   New  York   .N  Y 

D.  i6»  $125 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  M,i. 
jestlc  Building,  Den',  er,  Colo. 

A.  HaJTlson  Comljs.  Jr  .  1427  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America.  900 
15th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D     <6)    J3.301.98. 

.A  c."omnilttee  for  Automobile  Excise  T'- 
Repeal.  ^00  17th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC 

A.  The  Committee  (or  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Fi- 
nancing.  50   South    LiiSalle   Street.   Chicago. 

111. 

D      6)    51.185. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market. 
Inc  .  1725  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

.\  R  T  Comptun.  277  P.irk  .Avenue,  NVnr 
York    N  Y 

B.  National  -Association  of  Manufacfarers. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comst.)ck,  1812  K  Street  -\W  . 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadc.isters. 
1812  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

.A.  Raymond  K.  Conkling,  1001  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B  Texaco  I:ic  .  !35  East  42d  Street.  .Ve* 
York    N  Y 

D    .6)   J200.     E.  (9)   $183.10. 

A  Howard  M  Conner  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washlngt'in.  DC, 

B,  Pacihc  Gas  &  Electric  Co  .  245  -M.i.'Kei 
Street.  San   Franci.>!ri'    Calif  | 

D    -6)    f832  60       E      '.M    ?707  .T7 

A  John  D.  Conner.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Wiishlngton.  D  C 

B  Book  Manuiacturers'  Institute.  Ice  .  161 
Ei.s*^  42d  Street    -Nevk-  York,  NY, 

.A,  Robert  J    Conner,  Jr,,  1100  Connecticut 
.Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

B,  C'irysler  Corp  .  341  M.i-s.ichusetts  .Ave- 
nue NW..  Detroit.   Mich 

D.  (6)    $425.        E.    i9l    *205 

-A  Paul  Conrad.  491  National  Press  Uuild- 
::;;;,   Washington,  DC 

B  National  Newspaper  .Association.  491 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  DC, 

E.  (9)    $187  61 

.A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  211  East  Chicago 
-Avenue.  Chicago,  Ii; 

B  -American  Dental  .Association.  211  East 
'"hi.Mgo  -Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D     (fi)  $1,624 

A  Harry  N.  CcKjk,  1  no  I7'h  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B    The  National  Waterwavs  Conference 


.A,   Edward  roper. 

n    Mo- Ion   Picture  .A.-Jsoclation  of  America. 
Inc.  918   16th  Street  N'W  ,  Washington,  DC 


A  .loshua  W  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
.\.ex.indria,  Va 

H  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc,  Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 
mouth. N  H. 

U.    i6i   $3  750      E    (9)   $1,134  80. 

A  -Mitchell  J  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Aicnue.  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Council  of  }-Y)rest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street,  V'ancouver,  B  C  ,  Canada 

D     16)    $3,000 

A  .Mit.-heli  J  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
-Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

a  Fcotwe.ir  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers As.sociatlon.  Inc  ,  444  Madison  Avenue. 
Npj,-  York.  N  Y 

1)   i6l  $6,000.     E.  19)  $26.50. 

A  Darren  Coover.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Wasniiigton.  DC 

H  Anienr.in  Medical  Association.  535 
Xortli   Df.irborn   Street.   Chicago,   111. 

D,   (6i    fl  500,      E,    i9l    $611,76. 

A  Thomas  L,  Copas,  702  H  Street  NW.. 
W.shlngton.  D  C 

ii  Nitional  llme-'^tone  Institute.  Inc  ,  702 
H    -treet   NW  .    W.ishlngton,   DC. 

',     Ai;..n  D   Cors.  1629  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
iuitton,  D  r 
B      Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 

D    I  6l   ,il2j 

A.  Council     for     a     Livable     World.     1346 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
1)    (6i   $3780054.     E    (9)   $26,987,31, 

\    Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions, 
60  East  -iid  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
K.    i9i    $247  92. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

V)    ,6\    $588,80,      E.    (9)    $588.80. 

A  Cotiuihan.  Casey  <^  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
ne-<itlcut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C, 

B,  Blcvclo  Manufacturers  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Couni'i  in.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
r.-  ticut   Avenue.   Washington.   D.C. 

i.  Linen  Supply  .Association  of  America, 
•7  .  Arthur  rTodfrey  Boulevard,  Miami  Beach, 

F' 

;     .9i    --:790, 

\    Donald    M.    Counlhan,    1000    Connectl- 
■   .Avenur-,  Washington,  D.C. 
.).  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

\  Dor.ald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connectl- 
:  .     -Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

1!  Cla.s.^room  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
c.  -ion.  38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

t;     -9)    $4175. 

\  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BiiUding.  Washington,  DC. 

;  .American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
A.-joclation.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NV  .  Washington,  D.C. 

N  Covinctnn  A:  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
B':;iding.  Washington.  D.C. 

n    .A.  P    Moller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 

h.  -ten.  Denmark. 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
B'.iiidlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

3  National  Association  of  Mortgage  In- 
surance Companies.  Post  Office  Box  2976. 
Ra.eigh,  N.C. 

::,    91   $11759.  I 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
B  Hiding,   Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp..  500  Union  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.   (9)    $16.08. 

A.  Cox,    Langford    &    Brown,    1521    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
Corp.),  Post  Office  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $342.62. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,    DC. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1614  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $213.50. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $1,599.95.     E.    |9)    $904,86. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
-America.  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  i6)  $5,550.     E.  (9)  $2,358.16. 

-A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Buildiiig,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrison,  Jr..  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co..  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    |6)    $1,020.83.     E.    |9)    $26.11. 

-A.  -Aled  P.  Davies.  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    $2,244. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

A.  Charles  W  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co.. 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,145. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Clilcapo,  111. 

a.  Inland  Steel  Co  .  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

-A.  Charles  W  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  Oc  Co  ,  925  South  Roman 
-Avenue.  Clilcago,  111. 

D.    i6l    $25,000,      E.    (9)    $738.03. 

-A.  Charles  V'.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co,  111  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Lowell  Diivi.=  .  Post  Office  Box  45682, 
Houston.  Tex 

D.    (6)    $179.50.      E.    (9)    $179,50. 

A  Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC, 

B  Air  Transport  Association.  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1101   17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washlncton  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.IT  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
-Agency  Division,  Calcutta.  India. 

A.  Charles  W  Day.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor.  Dearborn,  Mich. 

D.    i6i    $210.     E.    (9)    $255.36. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  611  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council.  Inc.,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Dcbevolse.  Llberman  fc  Corben,  Shore- 
ha-m  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue.  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

D.    (3i    $9.6C0,     E.    (9)    $216.48. 

A.  Debevoise,  Plimpton.  Lyons  &  Gates,  320 
Park  -Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y'. 

B.  Sparrow  Pacific  Corp.,  1  East  66th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

-A.  Tony  T  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  .America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver.  Colo- 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW,.  Washlnetcn.  D.C. 

D.    iGl    $1,875.      E.    (9)    S2C2.51. 

A.  L.  E.  Dellke.  163-165  Center  Street. 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manfacturers  .Associa- 
tion.  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.  (61  $1,500. 

A.  L.  E.  Deilke.  163-105  Center  Street. 
Winona.  Minn, 

B.  National  .Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co's.    163-165   Center   Street.   Winona.   Minn. 

D.    (6  1    $3,000. 

A.  John  deLaittre,  1707  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $9,250.      (91    $2,661. 

-A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (61    $150. 
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A  Mat  A.  Denney.  1629  K  Street  NW  , 
WashlntfTnn    D  C 

B  American  IndvLstrlal  Bankers  Afaorl,^- 
Uon,   1629  K  Street  NW  .  \V.i«hlnijton,  DC. 

D     <6)    8900. 

A.  Leslie  E  Dennla.  400  Plrst  Street  >iW  . 
Wdahln^on,  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  -if  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

D.     6)    J2  281  25      E     .91    }1  085  74. 

A.  .-^teven  B  Derounlan.  315  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington,   D  C. 

B  .■Vmperex  Electronic  Corp.,  230  Duffy 
Avenue     HIcksvl'.le,    N  Y 

D      6i    $300       E.    i9i    832. 

A.  Lloyd  J  Derrlckson  888  17th  Street 
NW  .  W.ushln^to!i,  DC. 

B.  NaMijnal  Association  if  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc. 


A  Russe'.l  C  Derrlckson.  4000  Cathedral 
Aveiuie  NW  .   \V.1shin5ton,  DC. 

B.  Respoii.--lvp  Env  :ronment5  Corp.,  1707  L 
Street    N'AV  ,    Washington,    DC 

D.    itji    3.3  750       I  El     I  LI  I    $900. 


A.  Cecil  B  Dickson.  1  Farra^t  Square 
South.  W.u';hlni?ton.  D  C 

B.  Amerlcin      Medical      Association,      535 

North  Deab'irn  S'rt-et.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    iCi)    S900.      E.    |9)    S174  17. 

A  George  S  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Association  in  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.  1741  DeSales  Street  N'W  ,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Tlm.ithy  V  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
N'W  ,  Waahingcon,  D  C 

B  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California.  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif 

D.     '5 1    82.163  J3.      E      3)    $133  29. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A  Dillon.  1001  :5th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  rtilltv  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.    16)  81.613.72.     E     9)  J63  77. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  Yuba  County  Water  .\gencv,  Marvsvllle, 
Calif. 

D      6)  81.223  50      E.  (9)  529.50. 

A.  Disabled  .\merlcan  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters.  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Disabled  .American  Veterans,  3725  .Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.    <6)  812.750.     E.  i9l  81,739.75. 

A.  Robert  H.  DUtelhorst.  Jr.  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  United  States  Savings  A:  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  16)  8462  50.     E.  iS)  83. 

A.  Paul  R.  Donelan.  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Medical  .Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.   Chicago.  111. 

D.    18)  8250. 


A.  Jasper  N  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C .  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co . 
196  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y 

A.  C  L.  Dorson,  501  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Clrll  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  501  13th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

D      6)  82,400  48.     B.  (8)  1140. 


A  Leonard  K  [>.)*lak.  777  14th  Street. 
W.xshlngton.  D  C 

B  .American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  St.Tet.  New  Yo.k,  N  Y. 

D     i6i  $125 

A.  Franklin  B  Dryden,  1735  K  Street  N'W., 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Tlie  Tobacco  Institute. 

A  WUli.im  DuChessl.  112C  16th  Street 
NW  ,  W(ishlngt<?n.  D  C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  .America, 
APIr-CIO,  1)9  University  Place,  New  York, 
NY 

D.    (6)    $1,275.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  J.  D  Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wa^h- 
.riL'ton   DC 

E    (111  .$300. 

.A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Wiushliigton,  D.C. 

D    16)  $553  14. 

A.Robert  G.  Dwyer,  1511  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Hie  .Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $250. 

A.Walter  A.  Edwards,  1100  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  M.assachusett3  .Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

D    16)    $250.     E.    i9)    ?100. 

.A.  George  V  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  H.amllton,  1250 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW..   Washington.   DC. 

.A.  J.  C.  B  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr  ,  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh,  N  C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808.  Wsushlngton,'  D.C. 

D.  16)  $5,512  50.'    E.  (9)  $1.867  43. 

.A.  .Milton  Elsenberg,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
W.ishlngton.   DC. 

B  Dominium  International.  Inc.,  1270  Ave- 
nue of  the  .Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder.  1900  L  Street  .NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wilson  E  Hamilton,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $250.      E      .1i  $58  25. 


A.  John  I>:>vle  Elliott.   5500  Qulncv 
Hvaitsvir.e.  Md 

D,  ,6)  $2,605  10.     E.  (9)  $2,744.01. 


treet. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  .Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  .Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  .Avenue  NW,,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Warren  G  Elliott.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  .Association  of  .America, 
277   Park   Avenue.   New   York.   N.Y. 

D.    16)    $575.     E.    ,9)    $17.02. 

A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    16)    $65. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.    ,6)    $2,624.60.     E,   (9)    $1,201.25. 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth.  1025  Vermc!;t  .^ve- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America.  In-  :  25 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,   Washington    Dc 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.   (9)   $37.20 

.A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  3  i;!,!:ng 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Assoclaticn 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington   DC 

D.   (6)    $2  100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  E-iildinj, 
W.ashlnijton.  DC. 

B.  CoacheH.i  Vallev  County  Wat«r  Dl.flct 
Coachella,  Calif,  "      ' 

D.   (6)    $1,200, 

A.  Fly  (fc  Duncan,  1200  Tower  S'lUtlin? 
Wa.^hlngton  DC. 

B.  Department  '  f  Water  and  Pow^r  ..'  the 
City  of  Los  .Angeles,  111  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  .Angeles   Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2  400. 

A.  Ely  k  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Eulli'iiie, 
Washington.  DC.  ~' 

B.  East  I>av  Mu.nlclpal  Utility  District. 
2130  Aclehne  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6>    $1  600. 


1200   Tower   Building, 


A.  Elv    ,<•    nuncar 
Wa.shlniiton,  DC. 

B.  ImporKil  Irrigation  Di.^trlct  E:  Centro 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 

.A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  E-.iiMing, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  si\  Airencv  Committee.  909  Souf.-.  Erond- 
wav,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   ,6)   $4,042.50. 

.A.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estite.  Arl. 
vl.sory  Council.  Inc.  333  North  Mxhlgsn 
.Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

E    (9 1   $5,747.40. 

A.  Mvles  W  EnglLsh.  202  Na-lonal  Pr^.'S 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conferer.re. 
Inc  .  202  National  Press  Building.  V,'.vvhlnc. 
ion,  DC. 


.A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  .Avenue. 
New  York,  N  Y, 

B  National  .Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  Yoric,  NY. 

D.  16)   $2,990.     E.  i9)  $217. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  324  Ea^-  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers'  .As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.  |9)   $394.50 


A.  .lohn  D  Fagan,  200  Marylanl  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tr.e  United 
States. 

D.    (61     $2,174.     E.    .9)    $10,20. 

A.  William  J,  Fannin,  1615  H  Street  ^AV  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ch.imber  (.f  Commerce  of  the  '.'r.ited 
States  of  .America,  1615  H  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  C<: -Opera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmrra 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Cclo, 
and  1012  14th  Street  -VW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.  ,6)  $141,911.     E.  (9)  $22,465  11. 


A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  1101  17th  Street  MV , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  REA  Express.  219  East  42d  Street.  .V-w 
York,  N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $600. 
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A  Ar'hur  Fefferman.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Uu-i.ington,  D  C. 

B  .American  Life  Convention.  211  East  Chl- 
c.iso  .Avenue,  Chicago,  111 

A  E  .inner  Fellers. 

H  C.tizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
C  ':.:.ectlcut  .Avenue,   Washington,  D.C. 

A   Edward  L.  Pelton,  Holland,  Va. 

I,  .Natiomil  .Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex, 

.\  Maxwell  Field,  4575  Prudential  Tower, 
B  >■-  'U,  Mass, 

B  New  England  Footwear  Association,  Inc., 
4,i75   Prudential   Tower,   Boston.   Mass. 

Ii      6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $8.64. 

A  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
W.i.^hington,  D.C. 

B  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
C /.uiubla,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
c     ■  t-r  B  C,  Canada 

L     -I  $7  125.     E.  |9)  5,125. 

A  Keroert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
\V.:-:i;neU)n,  DC. 

h  Jjint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
h^hlnL'  Industries  of  Canada,  117  EgUnton 
Avo::ue  East.  Toronto,  Canada. 

I)     6,  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $55.96. 


William  J  FlLiherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
A'.  ■  rr.ieNW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
ancina  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.     61    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $135.65. 


A  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
\V  ,s:-,:nptL>n,  D  C. 

R  .A-merlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Me.-ch;indlse   Mart   Plaza,   Chicago,    111. 

U,     ti    $1,400.     E.    (9)    $18.09. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Flom,  260  Madison  Avenue. 
Ne.v  York,  N.Y. 

B  .American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
M.d;?on   Avenue,    New   York,   N.T. 

■.   Gene  Fondren,  Box  192,  Taylor,  Tex. 

B  Texas  Railroads. 

n    i6)  $1,597.12.     E.  (9)  $1,078.59. 

A  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District. 
2725  Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach.  Fla. 

Forest  Farmers  Association,  Post  Office 
E  \  7278.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
U.  ,6)  $13.02.    E.  (9)  $13.02. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  .American  Medical  Association,  535 
N\irth  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

■J.     6i   $1,650.50.     E.  (9)  $129.56, 


B.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $26.08. 


A  Charles  E.  Foster,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
\v  ishlngton.  D.C. 

iJ.  .ti)  $203.15.    E.  (9)  $322.32. 

\.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
V.'.ishlngton,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway.  New 
V   rk.  N.Y. 

B.  .American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
\.n  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  ,6)  $40. 

A.  John  G.  Fox.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ineton.  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 

N  V 

B.  .American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

O.     6)   $159.  

.••..  Charles  A.  Francik,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
V,  .lahington,  D.C. 
B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  i6)   $420. 


A.  R.  Prank  Prazler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $350. 

A,  James  H.  French.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Frenl,  Jr.,   1619  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Milton  Prlcke,  PapllUon,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Philip  P.  Frlendlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street,  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $37,470.     E,  (9)  $9,631. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  David  C  FuUarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,329, 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  6060 
Northeast  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $950.     E.  (9)  $16.50. 


A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp. 

D.   (6)   $9,625.     E.  (9)   $154,34. 


A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brazilian    Embassy,    3007    Whitehaven 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $15.99. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Corporation  of  America,   1010 
Second  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $204.47. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,   New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $29.39. 


A.  William  B.   Gardiner,    1221    Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   »3.250.     E.   (9)    $80.93. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
30  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $25.     E.   (9)   $1. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gas    Supply    Committee,    1725    DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $2,650. 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $170. 

A.  Marv  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)    $2,376.48.     E.   (9)    $199.80. 

A.  Ernest  Glddlngs,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retlired  Teachers  Associa- 
tions. 

E.  (9)   $1,288.31. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 

Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (8)    $1,375.     E.   (9)   $341,06. 

A.  Royce  L.  Glvens,  224  Seventh  Street 
SE,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations, 224  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $8,908.     E.   (9)    $8,601.88, 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann  and  Richard  Barker, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc  .  209  North  Michigan 
.Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $357.78. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

.A.  Jack  Gelodner,  286  N  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  165  West  46th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln,  112  North  Central  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  Ariz, 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,833.34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
^ach. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)  $10,856.03.     E.  (9)  $3,481.97. 

A.  Harry  L.  Graham,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  Grain  &  Fcid  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Banding,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3, 
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A  Grand  Lodt?e  of  '.hf  Brotherhood  of  Lio- 
coniotlve.  P:rf>nien  .v  E:i<inemen,  15401  De- 
troit Avenue.   L«ilcew'_jod,  CleveljncJ.  Ohlu. 

D    ,6>    »12,536  03      E.   (9)   •12.538  03 

A.  Cornelius  R  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW  . 
W-tsh!nic'o.'i   D  (" 

B  American  .Automobile  .■Vssoclatlon.  1712 
O  .S'ree'  NW  .  W:tsh!iie:ton,  D  C 

A  Oeori?e  O  Gray,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
W  tshlni?ton.  D  C- 

B  Lei^lslative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  A.s80clatlon.  1625  I  Street 
NW     \V  uS'iUiKton    D  C 

E     I  9)   $3  562  61 

A.  J.Mne-i  A  Gr.iy.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  WushliiKton.  D  C, 

B  Nulon.il  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation. 2139  Wisconsin  A\enue  NW  . 
Washlntfton    D  C 

A  Mrs  Vlrarlnli  M  Gnu-,  3501  Wllllrtms- 
burg   I.ane    NW  .    W,ish:nKt<jn     DC 

B  Citizens  Commlt'ee  for  t'NICEP  20  E 
Street  NW     W;ushlnsft.];!    D  C 

D       ()»    $203  75       E       9i    «n6  99 

A  Samuel  A  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building. 
Boise,  Idaho 

B  Union  P;icmc  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  N'ebr 

A  Dale  GreenwofKl  U>2  H  ^f  Building 
Seattle.  W  ush 

B  Washington  Railroad  .Association.  302 
Hoge  Bvilldlng.  Seattle   WiLsh. 

A  Ben  H  GulU  2000  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B,   National  Autom   blip  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  .American  Zinc  Co 

D.      di    J4  100       E.    i9i    S1.80O 

A.  Jerome  R    Gul.iji 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
BuMncss  1 5th  stre«-t  md  New  York  Avenue 
NW     W.ishlngt<j::    D  C 

A  Lester  M  Hadd.id  5005  Wlckett  Terrace 
Bethesda.  Md 

B    Committee  .'or  the  Evaluation    if  Indus- 
trial    Aid    Plnanrlng.     1629    K    Street    NW 
Wiishlngton.  D  C 

D,     6i    J12,500       E      pi    !i3  4I9  05 

A.  Hovt  S  H.id-J'K-k  !00  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  .AF1.-CIO  Maritime  C.nimKtee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  .VW  ,  Wtshingt.in    DC 

D     i6i    $600      E.    i9i    $520  29 

A  Hovr  S    Haddock 

B  Labor- Man. it;enient    Mr'rl'lme   C  immat- 

tee  :00  Indiana  Aven^.p  vw  Washington 
DC 

D  'J      $  1  J94       E        I      $72 

A  John  R  Haire  ^1  Broadway  New  York 
N  Y 

B  Inves'ment  Companv  Instltut"  61 
BroaUwav    New  York,  NY 

A  Hal  H  Hale  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 

B  .Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building   Washington.  DC 

A  Randolph  M  Hale  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW     Wa-^hlni^'on    DC 

B  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. 1730  Rh>xie  Island  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

A  Harold  T  Halfpenny,  111  West  WasTi- 
Ington  Street    Chicago,  111 

A  I  G  Hai:  1044  West  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit.  Mich 

B  General  .Motors  Corp  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit    Mich 


Fehniarij  i.7,  lon.s 


A  E  C  Hallbeck.  H17  14th  Street  NW 
Wa-sliln^ton.  D  C 

B  United  Federation  ,.[  ['ostal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Wiu-hlngton,  U  C 

D     (61    » 7. 403  83. 

A  Norman  S  Halliday  1140  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  .National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies 1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wa.'shing- 
tun.  D  C 

D     (6)    $600      E     i9l    $239  94 

A  Hamel,  Mtrgan,  Park  ,v  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  National  School  Supply  A:  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago 

111. 

A  Hamel.  Morjjan.  Park  &  Saunder.  8HH 
17th  Street.  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Tcjt)!!  Ranch  Co.  Post  Olfice  B.  x  15tio. 
Bakersheld.  Calif 

D.   i6)    jyoo 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  .S:  -Siiunders  BHR 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Wiishlngt»)n,  D  C 

B.  United  Student  Aid  ^•^lnds.  Inc.  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N  V 

D    ,6i  $350.     E    («)  no 

A  Carlton  B  Hamm.  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Oceanography  .Association.  1900 
L  Street  N'W  .  Washington.  DC 

D     U)  $4  500     E.  (9)  $70,80 

A  Harold  P  Hammond  1101  17th  Street 
•VW     Washington.  DC 

A  Willi  im  E  Hardmaii  141  I  K  .Street  NW 
W.u-,h:ngton.  D  C. 

B.  National  Tool  Die  .<:  Preci-^ion  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K  Street  NW  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A  Eugene  J  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B    National  .Association  of  Manufacturers, 

A.  Bryce  N  Harlow.  1730  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B    The   Procter   .t   Gamble   Man\ifacturlr,g 
Co,,  301   East  Sixth  .Street.  Clncliinatl    Ohio 
E.   (9»  $60. 

A  William  B  Harm.in.  Jr.  !7ni  k  street 
NW  .  Washington    DC 

B  .American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

D    .6)  .»fi0  36 

A  Herbert  E  Harris  II  425  13th  Str'-et 
NW     W  i-hington.  D  C, 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  lOOn 
Morchaiidl'p  .M  TT  Pl.i.M   chliMijo   III 

D.  i6l   $2  020  H3. 

A  P  Dnnald  Hart  605  Third  Avenue  New 
York,  N  Y, 

B  American  Giis  As.soclatlon.  Inc  fi05 
Third  .Avenue.  New  York   N  T 

A   David  Hartsough.  245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington.  D  C 
D      6)   $390 

A  James  I  Hatcher.  4222  Sultland  Read 
SE    Sultland.  Md 

A.  CUfTord  J    Havlson,    1616  P  street   NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers  Inc  1616 
P  Street  N\V     Washington    DC 

A    Paul    M     Hawkins.    1701    K   Street    VW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Health  In.'urance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW     Washington    DC 

D     I  6  I    « 1 6       E     <  9  1    $  1 4  -'.  I 


A  Eugene  B  H  ivden,  Jr  ,  h_'h  .Midland 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis,  .\J;i;ii 

B  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  MidlanJ  Bank 
Building.  Mliineapoli.-i    Mlnii 

D.    {61    *4  600       E     1 9)    $16  17 

.A  Kit  H  Haynes,  42=)  13th  Street  NW 
Washlnt;U)n.  D  C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Fetlera-,;  ■  . 
1000    Merch.indi.^c    Mart    Plaz.i,    Clucigo.    ; 

D.    (6i    $I.='j3125.   E     (9)    $41:18 

A  Joseph  H  Hays.  280  Uni<';;  .-:t.>t.c:i 
Building.    Chicago.    Ill 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Rallwav 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago.  Ill 

A.  John  C  Hazen.  1317  P  Street  NW 
Washlnttton.  DC 

B  Nation. il  HeT  ill  .Merchants  .Assoclallnn 
100  We-.t  31st  Street     .New  York,  NY. 

E     I  9  I    $4_'  70 

.A    Health  Insurance  .As.'ociatlon  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701   K  .-street  .NW     W.ishlngton.  DC 
D     161    $41  1  63       E     i9l    $411  63 

A  Patrick  B  Healy  30  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

B  National  .Milk  Pr.xlucer«  Federation  3t) 
P  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

D     16)    $17,^       E,    (91    $13,60, 


-A  Oeor»je  J  Hecht  52  V'nnderbilt  .Avenue. 
New  York  .V  Y  ,ind  20  E  Street  NW  ,  WhsIi- 
ingum.  D  C 

B.  .American  Parents  Committpe  Inc  .  I'd 
E  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C  .  and  the  suj- 
commlttee  UliJartlsari  Citl/ens  Conimtttep 
lor  Federal  .Aid  for  Public  ElemenUrv  and 
Secondary  Education.  2107  D.ivei^port  Street 
.NW  .  Washington,  DC 

A  Kenneth  fV  Helsler.  1200  17th  .-rtree'. 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B,  National  League  of  Insured  .Savings  As- 
■^ociations,  1200  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

D    ,6)   *250 

A.  Phil  D,  Helmlg.  1001  Connect. cut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington    D  C. 

B,  The  Atl.intir  Huniticld  Co.  260  .South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D    161   $150       E    i9i   $150 

A  C  O  Henderson  Bo.k  381,  Washliigton 
DC 

A  Christopher  O  Henderson,  1341  O  Street 
NW     Washington,  D  C 

B  Organization  of  Professional  Eninlovee'-- 
of  the  US  Department  of  .Agriculture  134! 
Cr  Street  N'W'    Washington.  D.C, 

D    ,61  $550       E,  i9)  $25. 

A,  .Mrs  Elizabeth  S  Hendrvson,  6303  In- 
dian School  Road  NE  ,  -Albuquerque,  N    .\Iex 

A  Edmund  P  Her.iiellv  150  East  42d 
S'reet,  New  York,  N  Y, 

B  Mobil  Oil  Cort)  ,  150  East  42d  Street 
New  York.  N  Y, 

D    ^6)   $1,125. 

-A  John  K  Herbert,  .=i75  Lexlneton  .Avenue 
New  York    N  Y 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  .Association,  575 
Lexington    .Avenue.    New    York.    NY. 

D     .6)    $3,256  69 

A  Maurice  C,  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC, 

B  National  .Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  9b  PuUon  Street.  New  York.  NY.,  and 
801    Warner   Building.  Washington    D  C 

E    (9)  $486  31 

A  Clinton  M  Hester  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, W.ishlngton,  DC 

B  .National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 
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A   Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Bulld- 

liit'    Washington.  DC. 

Ij    S;ivaKf  Arms,   Westfleld,  Mass.,  et  al. 
E.  (9)  $292.68. 

A  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Building, 
\V.. Ellington,  D.C. 

ii  United  States  Brewers  Association,  635 
I-);;h  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $5,000.     E.    i9)    $295.51, 

A  M  F.  Hlcklin,  507  Bankers  Trust  Bulld- 
.:iu'.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Li  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
:r  i-it  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  John  \V  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
:.  !'■  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

b  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Conimlt- 
t.e  lor  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

U    (6)    $100. 

A    Hill    &    Knowlton.    Inc  ,    150    East    42d 

bin-et.  New  Y'ork.  N.Y. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  U8MC 
(Ret.i,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B    Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

Sl.ites, 

D.    (6)    $1,166.67.     E.    (9)    $60.55. 

A  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
ntic  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

1)     (61    $375. 

A  Claude  E  Hobbs.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
:.Uf  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

U     (61    $900.     E.    (91    $195. 

A    Ralph  D.  Hodges.  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton  DC, 

A  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
:.W  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
.-iciatlon.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E     (9>    $14. 

A  Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E     (9)    $10, 

.A.  John  W  Holton.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N^^'  .  Washin^rton.  D  C. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
lark  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     i6l    $1,500.     E.    (91    $10.50, 

A  Edwin  M  Hood  1730  K  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

A,  Harold  A  Hosier.  2240  Bell  Court.  Den- 
ver. Colo 

B.  International  M.alers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver.  Colo 

\    Thomas  B.  House, 

B,  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
LC 

D     (61    $100,  I 

A  Joe  L.  Howell,  1710  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
:■  L-ton.  D  C 

B  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc  .  Allstate  Plaza. 
Vorthbrook.  III. 

A  Joe  L  Howell.  1710  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
'  'Ston,  D.C. 


B.  Allstate  Insurance  Companies.  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  111. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Ale.x- 
andrla  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $5,750.     K.    (9)    $1,523  17. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  Y'ork,  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleam  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW  ,  W.ishlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Imports  Committee  on  Tube  Division, 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  X 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $425.     E.    (9)    $425. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,175. 

A.  Industrial     Union     Department,     AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $10,304.24.     E.  (9)   $10,304.24, 

A,  Harry  A.  Inman.  1200  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc., 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $865.     E.    (9)    $1040 


A.  International      Armament 
Prince  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
E.   (9)  $4,500. 


Corp., 


10 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $323.75. 

A.  Walter  K  Jaenicke, 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,.  Washing- 
t.on.  DC. 

D. (61  $700,      E.  (9)  $265. 

A.  Japanese  Ainencan  Citl/ens  Leaeue, 
1634   Post   Street.   San   Francisco,    Calil. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  OlTn'e  Box  1924. 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Po.~i.il  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4.770  51.      E,  (9)  $53  64. 

A.  Chas  B,  Jennings.  1712  I  Street  NW  , 
WRShlngU>n,  D.C. 

B,  American  Stock  Y.ards  .Association  1712 
I  Street  NW,,  Washinpt.i.in,  DC, 

D, (C)  $400. 

A.  Gene  Johnson,  814  Fleming  Building, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo 

A.  Glendon  E,  John.son,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

b.  (6)  $784.03.     E.  (9)  $32  52. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association.  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)  $6,644.45. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $8,531.57. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $3,562.61 


A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  International  Union  of  District  50. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

E.   (9)  $350. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn 
D.    (6)  $2,975. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc..  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,392.23.     E.  (9)  $3,310.50. 

A.     Investment     Company     Institute.     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $15,864.88. 


A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson.  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr..  82  Devonshire 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.   Charles   E.   Jackson,    1200    18th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $618.50. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    54.038.27.     E.    (9)    $20361. 

A.  Spencer  A  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson.  Jr  ,  910  17th  Street 
N^^',.  Washington.  D,C, 

B.  League  of  Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $475. 

.A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc..  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $560.     E.   (9)   $216. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala, 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Mrs.   Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202   Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush   Street.  Chicago,   III. 

E.  (9)   $21.35. 
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A    K.ire;>en.  Krtrelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nath-in. 
230    Park    Avenue.    New    York.   NY 
E      9     J229  26 

A  Jer^n;e  J.  Kea'lni?,  100  Indiana  Ave::ue 
N\V    Wa< -.  ngton,  D  C 

B  N.i".  :.rt!  AssoclHtlon  of  Letter  Cnrrlers. 
100   IndUna   Avenue  N'W     Washington,  DC 

D     H     «M25. 

A  WUham  J.  Keating,  500  Folger  BtilWIng 
W  1-hlngton    DC. 

B  Grain  h  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

D    .  6 1  .»25. 

A  H.'ward  B  K-clc.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stfirs.  Los  .K:  .jeles,  C  il'.f 

B  The  Superior  OH  Co  ,  1801  Avenue  or 
tlip  stars   Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 

E      9     $300. 

A.    W     .M     Keck.    Jr  .    1801    Avenue   nf    the 
St  trs.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
B  The  Superior  OH  Co. 

E.     -I     «275 

A  Charles  C  Keeb'e.  Post  Oilice  Box  2180, 
H'v.ist^'H    Tex 

B  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  (a  Delaware 
Corp  \     p.-.st   Office   Box  2180.   Houston    Tet 

E    I  0     ? :  5  27 

A  E.:sene  Adams  Keenev  Hie  h  Street 
N\V    Washington,  D  C 

B  Amen  -.in  Ret.^i!  Feder^tlnn 

A    TV.i.m.iS  John  Kehoe  k  .Associates.   1904 
Rookw.^  d  R(ad.  Silver  Spr'.ntr   Md 
D      r;.     J200       E    !9)   S950. 

A  J.imes  C  Kelley.  1500  Massachuaetta 
Avenue  N'W    Wishlngton.  D  C 

B  American  Machl.".e  Tool  Distributors'  .\s- 
.-iociation,    1500   Massachusetts   .-Vvenue   NW 
Washington    D  C. 

A.  John   T    Kelly.    1155    15th    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Ph.irmaceutlcal  Manufacturers  Associa- 
te n 

A  Thv  rr;.i>  .\  Ke.:v  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Wishir.gton    DC 

B  Retired  Officers  Association.  162S  I 
Street  VW     W.ishlngton.  D  C. 

D       «      JJ  Jno 

A.  I  L  Kenen.  ;341  O  -<tr<-e-  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

B  A.mer.cun  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee   134:   G  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A  H.ir  Id  L  Kennedy  -tJO  C.»:r:tz  Build- 
in  j,  Wun;ngton,  DC 

B    Marathon  OU   Co  ,    P.ndi.iv,   Ohio 
E      9     s :  1 0  40 

A  J  imt-.-  J  Kennedy  ,Jr  .  40(j  pirst  Street 
NW     W.l^h;^^'ton.  D  C 

B  Bri 'herh.iod  ot  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamsh.p  Clerks,  !o:5  Vine  .Street.  Clncln- 
nc:    Ohio 

D      6^    M  aoo      E        9i    «1  504.22. 

A  W:.ilam  P  Kenney.  50  West  50th  Street. 
New  York    N  Y 

B  Shell  cm  Co  .  .50  West  50th  Street.  New 
York    N  Y 

A    Ti-.jm.«    P     Kerester,    1120   C  'tiiiectlcut 
A  t'liue  NW    Washington.  DC 
B    Guif  on  Oorp,.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D      «i  $3,500.     E.  (9)  »550. 

A  J  D<:;n  Kerlln.  100  Indiana  A\enue  NW.. 
W  i.sh;n^'on.  D  C 

B  The  Reuben  H  Donnelley  Corp  .  235 
E^-t  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 

U      -^      S2I.I0      E      9)    »135. 


A.  J  Don  Kerlui  loo  InUl.itia  .Avenue  NW  , 
W.ishln^ton,  DC 

B  National  .A.s.soci.itlon  of  I^evter  Carriers, 
100   Indiana   .Avenue   .N'W,   Wiu^hlngton.   DC 

D     (6i   »150      E    ^9i   $115 

A  J,  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indl.ma  .Avenue  NW  . 
Washington    DC 

B  Time,  Inc  .  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N  Y 

D     (6)  $300      E   (9l  $195 

A.  Edward  W,  KUey.  2000  Florida  A\enue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
srxrlation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  N\V  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

.\  Kt-nneth  L.  Kimble.  170J  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C, 

B,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue   New  York   N  Y 

D     i6)    $538  65       E     .0>    $8  ho 

A,  Joseph  T  King,  102S  Connecticut 
.Avenue   NW      \V.ri.«hlii£;tnn,    D  r" 

B.  As.socl.ited  Equipment  Distributors,  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E     1 9)  $1  278  90 

A  T,  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvrinla  Building. 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221   North  LaSalle  Street    Chicago.   Ill, 

D     1 6)  $750. 

A  John  M.  Klnnalrd.  l^ig  p  street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  DC 

B  .American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
lf;i6  P  street  NW     Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1000      E.    1 9)    $522.54. 

A  .A.  R  KIrkley.  M  D  .  1  Farragut  .Square 
South.  Wa-shlngton.  D  C. 

B  .American  .Medical  .Association,  535  North 
Deirborn  Street.  Chicago,  III 

D     i6>    $331.25.     E.    (9)    •■lb  ^3 

A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrlck.  1918  North  Park- 
way, .Memphis,  Tenn 

B,  National  Cotton  Council  of  .America 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

U    i6i  $345,     E,  (91  $49  30. 

A  Ernest  A  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street. 
-Allentown.  Pa 

a.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.  901 
H.Hm.lIton    Street.    Allentown.    Pa. 

D     i6)   $142  80.     E.  (9)   204.44. 

A    Ralph  W,  Kittle, 

B  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street   New  York.  N  Y 

A  Robert  E  Kline,  ,ir  430  Wvatt  Building. 
Washington   DC 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association,  20  North  Wacker  Ur!'. e  Chicago 
111  ■ 

D    I  6)  $600,     E,  (9)  $73  04. 

A  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr  ,  430  Wvatt  Building, 
W.ishmgton,  D  C 

B  Bowling  Proprietors'  .Association  of 
.America.  Inc  .  West  Hlggms  Road,  Hoffman 

Estates,  111 

D     6i  $1  J50      E,  !9)  ,$42  50, 

A  JiniPh  F  Kmetz,  1427  I  Street  NW,, 
W.ishiiieton   D  C 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America,  '*00 
15th  Street  NW     Washington,  DC, 

D.  (6)  $4,802. 

A  Oe<jrKe  J  Knaly.  1200  15th  Street  NW 
W.\shlngtxjn   D  C, 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  .AFL  CIO  and  CLC.  1200  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington   D  C 

D    i6)  $4,999  98 


A,  John  D  Knodell,  Jr  ,  1710  K  Street  NW 
Washington.    DC, 

B  Humble  on  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Del.tw.ire 
Corp  I,  Post  OfBce  Box  21H0  Houston,  Tex 

E,   (9)   $1,181  32 

A.  George  W  Koch.  205  East  42d  Str<>et 
New  York,  NY, 

B  Grocery  M.inufacturers  of  Amerlc  i,  Inc 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY, 

A  Robert  M  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW 
Wa.^hlngton.    D  C, 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    i9i    $103  20. 

A.  William  L,  Kohler.  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  .American  Tracking  .As.soclatlons,  Inc. 
1G16  P  Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,200,     E,    (9)    $443,31. 

A,  June  Kysllko  Kr.ieft,  2000  Floruia  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Wa-shlngtin,  DC, 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper, itive  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, n  c. 

-A  Germalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  .American  Library  .Association,  50  East 
Huron  S'reet,  Chicago,  III, 

E.    (9)    f5  530  40. 

A  Lloyd  R  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  .Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
-America,  Inc  ,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.  (6)  $4,872.    E.  (9)  $967,26. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15tli 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC,  and  11  Soutli 
LuSalle  Street,  Cliicago,  111, 

.A  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC, 

D.   1 6)   $8,706.     E.   (9|   $7,871. 

.A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  Nortii 
.America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

E    I  3)    $9.783  16. 

A     Laborers'    Political    League,    905     16ti; 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)  $8,32793.     E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Julian  J.  Landau.  1341  G  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

A  Richard  H.  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, 

A  Morton  LangstafT,  1317  F  Street  N'W,, 
W.xshlngton.  DC, 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N,y. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  O  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  DC  Division,  American  Automobile 
Association.  1712  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

A  Dillard  B  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW,, 
Washlngron,  DC, 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D      61   $1,200,     E    1 91   $525, 

.A  George  H  Lawrence.  1101  17th  Street 
NW     Washington,  D  C. 
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B.    American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
.A',  enue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D,  (6)  $312  50.     E.  (9)  $126.60. 


A,  John  V,  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C, 

H.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
11116  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  t)  C. 

D.  1 6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $31  80, 

.A.  League  ot  .Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
i^lO  17th  Street  NW.,  Wa.vhington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    4475. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Wasliln(;toii,  D.C. 

B.  Amerlc, in  .As.soclutlon  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.  83,3  .Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

U,    ,61    .*.36,25,      E,    (9)    $303.01. 

.A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028 
Ci.nnectlMU   .Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    .^-25.     E.    (91    $528. 

A,  Kohert  J,  Leigh.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assc- 
ci.iMon,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

n,    (G)'   $120. 

.\.  Ulcliard  Leitihton.  Muiuey  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  N.itlon.tl  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

.A.  Nils  .A.  Lennartson.  1140  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

!J.   1 6)    $9,250  12. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester.  M.D.,  1  Farragut  Square 
."^^  nth,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Amerlc, m  Medical  A.ssociatlon,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6)    $437,50.     E.    (9)    $26.22. 


A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion. Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $339.     E.   (9)    $4. 


A.  Mrs.  Alfred  Letzler,  237  North  Galveston 
."^treet,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  PTA,  700  North  Rush  Street. 
'-lilcago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $5.52. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co ,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


A.  Lester  W.  Lindow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $80.20.     E.   (9)    $7.50. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llp.sen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  .Association. 
AFL-CIO,  1741  De.Sales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $1,085.91. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  N'W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Conne<!lcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasli- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $19  54. 

.A.  John  J.  Long.  17.30  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  ■Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Printiiu'  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  <if  Norlh  .Americ.i,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,950.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long.  1612  K  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  i  New  Jpr^ev),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $16.70. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmire,  Pauls  Valley.  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Lovre  &  DeVany,  G39  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Board  (jf  Fur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  .Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $197. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
W'ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
''■  ater  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  132  3d  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

n.   (6)    $20,637.46.     E.   (9)    $14,982.32. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y..  and  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    1 6)    $4,281.08.     E.    (9)    $4,281.08. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Liljenqulst,  917  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  V/estern  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
t.on.  Inc.,  917  15th  Street  N'W.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,562.50.     E.    (9)    $296.48. 


A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
A- enue,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  Division, 
Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001  I 
Street  N'W..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   1 61    $120.     E.   <9)    $2. 


A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  639  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Major  Professional   Football,    1    Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  STee'  NW  , 
Wa.shington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  K!-jgi- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washlnt,'to:i.  DC. 

D. (6)  $750, 

A,  John  M.  Lyuhani,  888  17tli  S'reet  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B,  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons.  310 
Park  Avenue,  Pasay  Citv,  Manila   Philippines 

D.  iG)  $2,500,     E,  (9i'$300, 

A.  Jolm  C,  Lynn,  425  13th  STcet  NW,, 
Washlni.'ton,  D,c" 

13.  Anierir.ai  Farm  Bureau  Feuera'ion,  1000 
Merchandise  .Mart  Pla/a,  Chlcaco,  111. 

n,  (Gl    ;2,741  CG,      E,  (9)  $40.40. 

A,  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr  ,  Eleventh  ar...l  L  Bulld- 
mt-',  Sacramento,  Cahl. 

H.     California  Railroad  A.ssociatlon, 

Eleventh  and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif, 

D,  (G»  .$3,437,49.      E.  (9)  $1,235  10. 

A.  Breci;  P.  .McAllister.  25  Broad wav.  New 
Yi;rk.  .NY, 

li.  Anierlcun  Coinnilttee  for  Flag;  tif  Xeces- 
,-it  \-,  25  Br^acKvav,  New  York,  N,y. 

A,  William  J,  McAuMffp,  Jr,,  17:15  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Assoclati -n,  1725 
I  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC, 

D,  I'll  >55.     E.  i9)  $10. 

A.    William   C.    .McCainant,    1725    K   Street 
NW..  WashintK  n,  DC, 
D. (Gl  $300 

.A,  John  A.  .McCart,  100  Indhuia  .Avenue 
NW  ,  Washini'f.ii   D.C. 

D.  Government  Employes'  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  V.'ashington, 
D.C. 

D.  iG)  $1,730  80. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co,,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Financial  General  Corp.,  1717  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  ConnecUiUt  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  -Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415  423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumlev.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,990.48.     E.  (9)  $754.50. 


A.  Robert  L.  McCarty,  935  W.ishington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co..  JonesvU'.e,  .Alaska 
and  Uslhclli  Coal  Mine,  Inc.  UsibeUi,  Alaska. 

D.  (G)   $1,350.     E.  (9)   $397,85. 

A,  Alfred  R,  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consumer  Products  Division.  Electronic 
Industries  Association,  2001  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $850.     E.   i9)    $418.21. 

A.  Alfred  R.  -McCuley,  1629  K  Street  NW  , 
Vv'ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Masnavox  Co  ,  270  Park  .Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.    .91    $386.73. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Post  OiT.ce  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  McCUire  iV  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  tjf  Leonora  B.  Hopkins.  Security 
Trust  Building,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Packers  Limited.  410 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A,  E.  L,  McCuUoch,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
V.'ashington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland.  O'.ilo. 

D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.   (9)   $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
KW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B     American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association. 
221  West  i7th  Street.  New  Yurie.  NY. 
D.   (6 1    J150 

A.  Angus  H    McDonald. 

B.  Ttie  Fvirmers'  Educational  ;ind  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Partners 
Uiiloni.  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo, 
rtiid  1012   14th  Street  NW  .  Washliigton.  UC 

D.    i6)    »3323.23       E.    (9)    »101  14. 

\  Stanley  J  McFarUnd,  1201  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washlii^tun,  DC. 

B.  National  Kducatlon  Aasoclatlon,  Divi- 
sion ot  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washlni^ton,  D  C. 

D    (6i   J2  492  28.      E    i9i   J93  39 

A  Mrs  Biirb.ira  D  McOarry.  20  E  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC 

U  American  f'arenu  Committee.  Inc  .  20 
E  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  ^nd  the 
iubc.^nimittee  Biparti.san  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Federal  Aid  lor  Public  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  2107  Davenport 
Street    NW..  Wivahlngton.  DC. 

A.  Paul  J  McGowan.  777  !4th  S'reet  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

a.  Virem  Islands  Legislature.  Charlotte 
Amalle.  St  Thomas.  V'l 

D      8)    J3.750.      E,    i9i    »372  25. 

A.  Marshall  C   McQnUh. 

B.  International  Paper  Co  .  220  East  52d 
Street,  New  York.  NY 

D    i6>  $400      E.  i9»  il57  16 

.\  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC. 

B  BroT;erhCK>d  of  R^iUway,  Airline  <& 
Steamship  Cerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Clncln- 
:iatl.  Ohio 

D    (6l  ^2,524.30.     E.  ,9)  $335  76 

A.  William  P  McKenna.  1200  17th  SUeet 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Si-.  Ines  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW  Wa.-.hin^- 
tou.  DC. 

O    .6)    .-80 

A.  Mar\in  L.  McLaln.  425  13th  Street  N\V.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  \merlcnu  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     >6>    $2.416  66.     E.    (9)    $26  75 

A.  John  S.  McLees.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Ch.imber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

\  William  H.  McUn.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  F'ederal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  W.ishlniJton.  DC. 

D    l6>  $2.492  28.     E.  (9»  $212.73 

A.  WlU'.am  P  McMinus.  777  14th  Street 
NW     W.ishmgtnn.  DC. 

n  General  Electric  Co..  570  I^.xlngton 
Avenue.  New  York   NY 

D    i6)   5720.      E.  i9)  3248  85, 

A,  C  W,  McMillan.  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Deiuer,  Colo 

B,  American  National  Cattlemen's  .\ssocl- 
atlon.   801    East    17th    .-Xvenue,   Denver.   Colo. 

D,   i61    $5,250. 

A.  Ralph  .T,  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington.   DC. 

B  L::e  Insurance  -\s,'4<K-!atlon  ••!  .America, 
277  Park  .Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    iCi    *465,      E.    (9)    $4,82. 

.•\  Charles  R  McNeil!,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .    Washington.    DC. 

B  The  American  Bankers  .-Xssoctatlon,  90 
Park  .^-.enu"    New  York.  NY. 

D.   ^6)    $1,200.     E.   i9)    $3,960.07. 


A  Shane  .Mar(_  .irtliy.  20  Llievy  Chase  Cir- 
cle NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  E*rlntlng  Industries  of  America  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW  .   Washlngt^jn,   U  C. 

D.  (6)    $475.     E.    (9)    $820 

A,  William  P  MacCracken.  Jr.  1000  Con- 
necticut .\venue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Anieric.m  i.Jptometrlc  Ass<iclatton.  Inc  . 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O  D.,  4836  Brcudway 
Northeast.   KiioxvlUe.  Tenn. 

D     1 6)    $2,000. 

A.  George  E.  MacKinnon,  HOC  Investors 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

B.  Investors  Mutual,  Inc  ,  et  al, 
E     (9i    $2,173.27. 

.A.  Macklln.  Hnnan  &  McKeri.an.  j9  J  ihn 
Street    New   Y^jrk.   .N.Y. 

B.  I-^ed  Alkter  A  Co.,  Inc..  120  liroadway 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $391.10 

A.  JiW.  H  MacLaren.  4  Linden  Drl. e.  Hud- 
son FalU,  NY. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests.  Inc.  Post  UUlce  Box 
J59I.  San  f-Yanclsco,  Calif, 

D.    .61    $1,487.      E.    |9)    $524.51. 

A  H  E.  XUhlman.  1026  17th  Street  N'W., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Optometrlc  .Xssoclatlon,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln.  CD  4H:!f)  Ilruadwav  NE., 
KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

D.    1 6)    $968.75,      E.    i9)    *686  05. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   D  C. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp,  JOO  17t:-i 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 


.\.  Carter  Manasco,  5032  chcsterbrook. 
Road.  McLean,  Va. 

B.  .National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

D.  i6)  $5,400.     E   l9)  $110.01. 

.\,  Rufus  W  Manderson.  1730  Rhode  Inland 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Natlonil  Electrical  Contractors  As-socla- 
tlon,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

A.  Man-M.ide  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
E     9i  $4  034  58. 

.\  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D   I  6)  S5.000.     E.  (9)  $3,000, 

A.  Mrs  Olya  Margolin.  1346  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C, 

B  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street.  New  York,  NY.C 

D    I  6)  $2.296  20,     E,  i9)$129  09, 

A.  J.imes  M.irk,  .ir  .  1427  I  ^treet  N'W.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  r  .\nierica,  900 
1 5th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    I  6)  $4,802. 

.A  Rodney  W  Marklev,  Jr  .  815  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW,.  Washington.  D  C 

B    Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearbor-..  Mich. 
U    .61  $150.     E.  (9)  $221.60. 

.\  Raymond  E  Marks,  65  Market  .'Street. 
■-  in  F*ranclsco.  Calif. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  .^'reet. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A  David  M  Mirsh.  RCA  Building.  1725  K 
Street  NW  .  W.ishington,  D  C. 

B  .American  Insurance  .Association,  85  John 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D   .6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $41.70. 


A  Winston  W  Marsh,  1J4J  L  St-'eet  .NW  , 
Witshlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  &  lietreaders  As- 
sociatlon,  Inc  ,  1343  L  Street  NW  ,  W.usliiiu'- 
ton.  DC. 

A,  J  Pavill  Marshall,  925  I'r  iiusportatlon 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

U  Assocl.ttiou  i)f  .-Xnicrlcan  Ualiroads. 
I'r.insportatlon  Buildin<.  Wa.shlngton.  U  C. 

D.    (8)    j66  16,      E,    (9)    $177  li,. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    Mid-Continent   uil   A;   Cias  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  lulsa,  Okla. 
D    (6i  $500       E    i9i  $120 

.A    .Mike  M    .Ma.^a.  k.i.  .^nu^r.-'an  C"ununillee 
u  Japan,  ,'!,»   ISth  Street  .\W  .  W.usnlngton. 
I)  C 

A  .Mike  M  Masaoka.  919  lath  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  .Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc  .  651  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

D    .6)  $1.UU0      E    (91  $1,000 

A.  .Mike  M  M.isaoka,  919  Irflh  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jap.iliese  .■American  Cr.irens  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  s.m  Frunci.vco,  Calif. 

iDi    (6i  $200.      E    (9)  $200 

A.  Wilter  J  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Washlnt;:.  a.  D.C, 

B  UuiUiine  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFI-tlO.  815  IGth  street  NW., 
Washinttton.  D  C 

n    ifJ  I   rri  4:t:)  'Jl.      E,  (9)  $1  200 

.■\.  I'  H  M.ithews,  925  Ir-insportation 
tj\r.;.i:;:i:,    W.ishmitton,    DC 

li  .\.-.soc:alliin  <.>(  .Amerlr.m  H.iilroads 
Transportation  Building.  W.ishington.  DC. 

D.  i6)  $691  69-      E.  (9i  *B92  62, 

.A  Charles  D,  Matthews.  1140  Conne.;tIcut 
.\venue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B,  National  .A.'-sociatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  .\venue.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,37,')       E     .91    521'J  44. 

A  Ch.arles  E,  Mattmply,  1608  K  Street  NW 
V.'ashlmtton,  D  C, 

B  The  .American  Legion.  700  North  Peiin- 
svlv.ania  Street,   Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D    ,6.  62.820       F,  I  9>  .i21  50. 

A  C  V  \-  K  V  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

D  Georgia  Power  Co  .  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

A,  J.imes  E.  Mealf.  1143  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  .Air  Line  Pilots  -Associati  m.  Toth  .Street 
and  C;  vro  .Av"nue.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    $100. 

A.  John  S.  Mears.  :608  K  street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  The  .Amer.can  Legion.  700  North  Penii- 
svlvanla  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

"  D.    (6)    $3,291.     E.    .9)    $14. 

.A.  Medical-Siirglcal  Manuf.icturers  .A.ssocl- 
atlon.  342  Madlsun  .Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  i6l    ?1, 16030.      F.      9)     f962.97. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith.  2000  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C, 

B,  .A^lerican  .Apparel  Manufacturers  -As- 
sociation, Inc..  2000  K  Street  N'W.,  Washlng- 
t.:.n.  n  C. 

E.  .9)    $2,950. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  N'W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Ptizer  .V  Co..  Inc..  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $195. 
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A.  Met.-opoiuan  Washington  Board  of 
riade,  UJlii  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  V.  Meyer.  Jr..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
W.i.-.hii.t;ton.  U,C. 

B,  Retired  Olticers  Association,  1625  1 
Street  NW  .  Wabliington,  D.C. 

D.  i6i    il.auO, 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
BjX  l-o  Ca^cnovia.  N.Y.,  and  Shawano.  Wis. 

A.  -■'I.ti'.ve'-t  Icderal  Suvinps  &  Loan  As- 
sDClation.  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)    »3,406. 

A.  Capt,  A,  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW,.  Washin^tton,  D.C. 

B.'  American   Committee   for   Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity,  25    Broadway,   New   Y'ork.   N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $100- 

\  Miller  Associates.  Inc  ,  201 1  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  .Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
change. Inc  .  777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

D.    (6)    ;937  50      E,    (9)    .>90, 

A,  r^Tiller  Associates.  Inc  .  201 1  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Music  Publlsher.s'  As.'=ociation. 
Inc,  460  Park  .Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

d'    (6i    -3,000       E     (91    S270  56, 

.A  Dale  Mill'.r.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  Dallas.  Tex  .  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D     (6i    i-l.t^ao 

.A.  Dale  Miller  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
lurton.  D.C 

B  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 
2211   South  Cast  Hulldiiirt,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.    i6i    r2.t25 

.A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  Texas  GuU  Pulphur  Co  .  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    .6 1    r2,250 

A,  Edwin  RtKl  Miller.  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha.  Nebr 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Conimlt- 
*'•?.  IHi;')  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D     .6  1    S3.900,     E.    (9)    $130.17. 

A.  Lloyd  S  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC,  and  195  Broadway.  New 
Y-^rk.N.Y. 

B.  American  Tel"phone  \:  Telegraph  Co., 
I'.'O  Broadwav,  New  York.  N  Y 

D.    (61    $317  44. 

.\.  Luman  G  MiUrr.  912  Falling  Building, 
Portland.  Ore-.;. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Fail- 
ill?  Buiklme.  Portland,  Oreg. 

A,  Lut.'ier  L  Miller.  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
En-.plovees,  1909  Q  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,    .61    $2,307.60.      E.    (9)    $27.90. 

A,  Robert  H  Miller.  402  Solar  Building, 
W.i   iuiik-t'ir..  D  C, 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc,  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston.  Tex 

E    .0)    $63.28, 

A.  Jim  ^I.  Milllgan,  402  Barclay  Building, 
B.la-Cvnv.vd.  Pa 

B  National  Water  Company  Conference, 
4'V2  Barclay  Building.  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

A.  Juck  Mills.  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
t  .n,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Marion  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $165.     E.  (9)   $2.14. 

A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  c.u-e  of 
W.  W.  Daltou,  Law  Department,  Frisco  Lines, 
906  Olive  Street.  St   I.nuis.  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $36.50. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1735  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgla-Pacmc  Corp,  Box  311.  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

E.   (91    $158. 

A.  Carl  A.  Modeckl,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  Monroney. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $850. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  925  Transportation 
Building,   Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

D.  (Gi  $32.24.     E,  (9)  $40.01. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $625. 

A.  Carlos  Moore.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  S23.90. 

A.  Morrison,  Clapp,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
The  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Curtis  Morris,  1725  I  Street  N\V.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  G.  Morton.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  Under  $50. 

A.  Lynn  F.  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike, 
Arlington.  Va, 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  2794  Wllellnor  Drive, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National    Customs    Service    Association. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  J.  Waller  Myers.  Jr.,  Post  Office  Lox  7278, 
Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farm^-rs  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

-A.  John  J,  Nangie.  2600  Virginia  .Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  ol  Independent  Iii- 
Mirers,   30  West  .Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

U,  (6)  $2,000,      E.  (9)  $775. 

A.  -Augustus  .\'a.,nilih,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Newa/k,  N.J, 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jei-sey, 
Pennsylvania  olaticn,  liaymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N,J. 

-A.  Sar.in  -Anne  Nation.  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Western  States  Meat  PacKers  .Associa- 
tion, Inc.  917  15th  Street  NW,,  WiioUington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6|    $1,700.      E.    (91    $16. 

-A.  National  .Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  loth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  .Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
.Minn. 

D.    (Ol    $15,000,      E.    (9|    $10.25, 

.A.  Natio-nal  -Association  cf  Electric  Com- 
jianies.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C- 

D.    (6|    $96645.     E,    (9)    $17,773,43, 

A.    National    .Association    of   Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (G)  $500      E.  (9  I  $500. 

-A.  National  .Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    i6i    $55,221,40.     E.    (9)    $2.023  88. 

A.  -National  .Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Inciiana  -Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (Gl    $506.210  24.      E.    (9|    $16,767.70. 

.A.  National  .Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  -Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Nationa;  -Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
B.inks.  200  Par;-  -Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y'. 
D.     i6l     i3.115,ll.      E,    (9)     $5,115,11, 

.A.  The  National  .Association  of  Polish 
.A.nierican?.  Inc..  2323  \V  Strct  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

-A.   National   .Associatum   of   Postal   Super- 
■•  isors.  Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    i6)    $35,000.     E.   (9)    $11,423.47. 


-■».    National    .As^oci-.-.tion   of    ^:0il    &    Water 
Conservation   Districts,   League   City,   Tex. 
D.    (6)     -481.65.   E.    .9)    $645.68. 

-A.  National  .Association  of  T.-avel  Organi- 
zations, 1100  Connecticut  -A  .enue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  .61    $48,855.95,     K.   ( ;J  i    $682.50. 

-A.  National  .Audio-Visual  .Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

E.  (91   $551.13.         

A.  National  Autom<,>hlle  Dealers  -Associa- 
tion iNADAi.  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    .6)    $47,310,42.     E.    (9)    $47,316,42. 

-A.    National    Broiler    Council,     1155     15th 
Street  NW..  Wasl-.ington.  D.C, 
D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  »700. 
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A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

A  N'atlonHl  Cual  Policy  Conference,  Inc.. 
1000    UUh   dtreet   NW  ,   Washington,   D.C. 

E,    i9i    J5,058  40. 

A.  National  Committee  to  Abo'.Uh  HUAC, 
555  North  Western  Avenue.  Los  Angeles, 
Cailf. 

D      6)    SI. 690.74.     E.    (9)    H.690  74. 

.\  N:itlona!  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc.,  2309  Fannin,  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

D   ,6l  53,275. 

.\.  NatloHtil  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Wdrphou.^e  .Association.  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Bo\  2'^.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Po.'t   Office    Box    12285.    Memphis,   Tenn. 
U       t)l    $2438  j5       E     i9)    $2.438  55. 

A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
.\merlcan  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
street.  Phll.idelphla,  Pa 

A  Natlorml  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Emplove*    Oreanlzatlons,    239    Beach    Road. 

.\lamecia  C  iiif. 

-A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton  D  C. 

D     (6i    ?708  33       E.    i9)    $729.28. 


A  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey    Avenue    SE  ,    Washlngti-m.    DC. 

B  Cenco  Instrument  Co  .  2600  South  Kc.?t- 
nor  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D     1 6)    $900      E.   (9)    S145  56. 

\.  Natlon.il  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jerstv  .-Vvenue  .SE  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Committee  :.')r  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  S5  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 
NY 

D     6)  »1  000      E.  i9)  $190  48. 

\  National  Counsel  .\ssoclates.  421  New 
JfTsev  .\venue  .SE  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Encyciopt-dla  Britannlca.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (8)  $2,500. 

.\.  National  Cystic  Plbr.sls  Research  Foun- 
dation, 202  East  44th  ritreet.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  .9)  «1.249  99. 

.\.    National    Education    .Association.    1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    i20  139  44. 

.\.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc.  1750  Rhode  Island  A.  enue  NW . 
W.\shlngton    D  C 

\.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  .\sso- 
olatlan.  155  East  44th  Street.  New  Y3rk.  NY. 

A      Natlon.al     Parmers    Organization.     720 
DavIs  .Avenue,  Coming.  Iowa. 
E,    9)  S4.301  46. 

.A.  National  Federation  of  Business  ind 
Professional  Wimen'?  Clubs.  Inc  ,2012  M.'is- 
.achusetts  .Aveii'.;p  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D       6)    J63  332  75      E.    (9)    $5.320  06. 

.\      National    Federation    '->f    Federal    Ein- 
p   'vees.  1737  H  Street  .VW  .  W.u.-^iiniton,  DC. 
D     ',  6)  $137,87 1  .i3       E      i>  i    jrj,4JiJ5 

\  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  920  Washington  Buildlr.g,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)     $24  664  17       E.       9)     $24.664  17. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Professional  Or- 
tjanlzatlons.  Box  381.  Washington.  DC 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachu.setta  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D       61    $461  (J5       E     .  i)l    $48 J  77 

A.  Natljn.il  Grange.  1616  H  .'-treet  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9l   $11,260 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc  ,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D    (61    $17.782  87.     E.    i9»    $15.854  61 

A.  National   Independent   D.iirles  .X.ssocla- 
tlon.  1735  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $62.08. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $1.07767.     E.  (9)   $332.83. 

.\.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  .  702 
H  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  i6»   $1.630  25.     E.  (9)  $1,630.25. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  .\ssoclatlon, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Oinaha. 
Nebr. 

D.  (61   $1,944.20.     E.  (9)  $1,944.20. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,854.95.     E.    (9)    $3,854.05. 

A    National  Multiple  Sclerosis  .Society.  257 
Park  .Avenue  South.  New  York.  NY. 
E    (9)   $633.38. 

\.  N.itlonal  P.irklng  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW    Washington.  D.C. 

E.  i9)  $1.674  60. 

A,   National   Retail   Furniture  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  $2,177.83. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchant.s  .Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
E.    (9)    $7,044.19. 

A.  National  Society  cf  Professional   Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  .VW  .  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $93,961.     E.    (9)    $2,484. 

.■\    National    .S.T..1II    Business    .\ssoclatlon. 
1225  19th  Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 
D      6)    $5,000.     E     i9)    $2,562  52. 

\  National  Tire  Dealers  A:  Retreaders  .As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW  .  Washlr.pton. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $75.     E.    i9)    $75. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  .Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  .\venue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  19)    $1,449. 

.■\  The  Natlon-Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Exp' rt  Policy.  815  :5th  Street  NW  Wash- 
;r.tc;on   DC 

D      61    $10  650      E.     9)    16.645  09. 

A  Robert  R  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington   D  C 

B.  Health  Insuran-e  .Asstxlarion  (f  Amer- 
ica,  1701   K  Srreet  N  W  .  Washington.  DC. 

E    i9i    $14  33 

A  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  1 7th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Southern  California  Edl.son  Co.  Post 
Olfice  Box  351.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

D      61    Jl  iXX)      E     1 9)    $1.994  69. 

A  Samuel  E  Neel.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington   D  C 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  <  f  .Amer- 
ica,  1707  H  Street  NW     Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

D     16)    *3  750       E      9)    $2,455. 


.^    Fr.'ince.s  E.  Neely,  245  Second  .St.-e^t  A'E 
Washington,  DC, 
D     t6)    $1,260. 

A  Oenrge  R  Nelson.  1300  Connect::Mt  Av- 
enue NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B,  Internatlnnal  .A.-^sociatlon  of  Machinists 
<;i:  Apro.space  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW  ,  Washington  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E,    lOi    !r684  45. 

.\  Ivan  .\  .Nostlngcn.  luOO  Connectlrjt  Av- 
mue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  CUNA  Internatl.  nal.  Inc  .  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    i9)    $337.40. 

.■\  WUUan^  E.  Neumeyer.  1120  Conn^-riiut 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  OT,!^-E  Service  Corp.,  730  Th;rd  A-  enue 
New  York,  NY. 

D    161  $81, 

.•\  Loiils  II  Nevlns.  1300  Co!;:-.ec'.l:i.:t  Av- 
enue NW  ,  \Va.shlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  As.-oclatlon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior,  Chlcaso.  II". .  and 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (61    $2,166,67.     E     |9)    $25. 

A.  New  England  Footwear  Association.  Inc., 
4575  Prudential  Tower.  Boston,  Mass 

D.  (6). $40864      E.  (9)  $40864. 

\.  Hersaiel  D  Newsom.  1616  H  i:.ee-  NW.. 
Washlnaton.  D  C. 

B.  National  GranL't-.  1616  II  St-:?:  MV  . 
Washington  DC. 

D.  (6)  .jSOOO. 

A.  Patrick  .1  Nllan.  817  14th  £tr»?t  :r\V , 
Washington ,  D  C. 

B  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washlneton.   D  C. 

D.    (6)    *5  384,61.     E.    (9)    Jl,-.5l   .4 

h  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Haatpshlre 
.\venue  NW  ,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.  Fleet  Reserve  .Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire    .^veniie    NW.,    Washlnc'iu,    D.C. 

D   (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  M  Noone.  410  P.li.?  Building. 
Wrtshlnetcn.  DC. 

B  National  Association  cf  Small  Bu.^lne5s 
Investment  Companies,  537  Wa>hingt-n 
Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.     6)    «1.500.      E.    (9)    $353.90. 

.A  .Joseph  -A  Noone,  1155  15th  STe-;:  XW . 
Wa^hlngton,  D.C. 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  .Asso- 
ciation, 1155  I5th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  O,  L.  Nor.nian.  1140  Connecticut -\'. enue, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1110  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D.  (6)    $686  63, 

A.  Robert  H  N^rth,  1105  Barr  3u:;dlng. 
Washlneton.  D  C 

B  International  .Association  of  Ice  Cre.'.m 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Found.i- 
tlon,  1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  DC 

A.  Harry  E  Northam.  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeot.s,  Inc..  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Ill 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  C-.  178 
Cumberland  Avenue.  Wethersfleld.  Conn. 

E.  i9)    $11.68301. 


A    Graham  T   Northup.  1707  H  St 
Washlngton.  D  C. 
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B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $5,625.     E.    (9)    $6,369. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  .National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  .'Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     i6)    $200.     E.    |9)    $235  60. 

A,  Ir.i  H-  Niinn,  1155  l.)th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  N.itlonal  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  .Street  NW.,  Wa.snington,  DC.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Ciiicago,  111. 

D.    i6)    $3,125,     E.    (9)    J250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  .Apsoclatlon,  3301 
16th  Street  TsW,,  Washin^tun.  DC. 

D.    (6)    i65U 

A  Frank  J,  O'Brien,  1435  K  Street  NW,, 
\V.ishlngton,  DC, 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  .Mine  W.jrkers  ot  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D    i6i    $350. 

.\.  Leo  O'Brien,  99  H.iwthoriie  Avenue.  Al- 
bany. N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  Charlotte  .\malle,  St.  Thomas, 
VL 

D,    'ei    $1,875.  I 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  A\enue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

B.  .American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6)    $6,249.     E.    (9)    $257.60. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Barden  Investment  Management  Cor- 
poration, 18610  James  Cuuzens  Highway,  De- 
troit. Mich. 

E.  1 9)    $345. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
lneton, D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $422. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Fingerhut  Manufacturing  Co.,  3104 
West  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    Si. 145.     E.    (9)    $139.72. 

\  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  'Walters  & 
KpIIv,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Investors 
Bulldlne,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

n.    i6)    $4,397.     E.    (9)    $61859. 

A  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7705 
^■   rmandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (61    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $83. 

A  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
'-  l.lc.igo.  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
'  -i.  11  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.    (6)    $6,867.41. 

A  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
'.Vrtshlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1'j16  P  street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Jane  O'Grady,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $2,080.     E.    |9)    $691  83. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  Ohio  Rallrofid  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $2,030,79. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  500  Fnlger  BulldiniT, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  .Associa- 
tion, 500  Fol!;er  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $33.21. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  Fir.-t  .'=:treet  NW  , 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co  .  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,   DC. 

3.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NV/,.  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $12.80. 

A.  Jarry  H.  Opack,  815  C;jnnecticut  .Ave- 
nue. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ,^-  Co..  025  SotitJi  Homau 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa, 

E.   (9)    $6,091  74. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
omce  Box  381,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $2,651,     E.   (9)   «1,080£1. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $185. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt,  104OO  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Kensington,  Md..  and  1106  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,125. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Company,  375  Memorial 
Avenue,  Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovia,   N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Association     cf     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  ^6)  $159  n.      E    (9r$87. 

A.  James  D.  P.irriutt,  ,tr  ,  539  -'-outh  Main 
.Street.  Pindlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Mar.Uhon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
.■-treet,  Findlay,  Oiiiu. 

A.  George  F,  P.^rrish,  Pest  Oiiice  Box  7, 
i'h,.rli'Ston,  W,  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  .\ssociaiioii. 

D.  I  6)    $5,749,98, 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Flond.i  .\vc- 
i.ui'  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

b.  (6)   $14832. 

A.  i'crry  .'-,  Putipr.^on,  hoo  World  Cciiter 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B,  .\utom.itie   Phonogr.iph   Manuf.icturcrs. 

A.  Lynn  C  P:iul.';on,  173.5  K  .Street  NW  , 
Wa.shin.L'Lon.  D.C. 

B,  National  Independent  Dairies  .•"i.'^sorla- 
tlon,   1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washlntrton,  DC 

E,  i9)   ?190.40. 


A.  E.  Oforpe  Pazianos.  1140  Connecticut 
.\venuc  NW.,  WaEhir.gton,  D  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  -  f  Kailway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerk.^.  IO15  Vine  .STeet,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

D.  161   ,-,3.7,")0       E    .ill   ^2,263  05. 

A.  D.  V.  Per.fai;rne.  1700  K  .'-'trcft  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  cf  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Watliington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.    i9i    .$25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Pcrkln; .  1700  K  Styct  NW  , 
W.Tshington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CarglU  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  .A.ssoclatlon, 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E."  9)  $3,453.58 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  Flr.=  t  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Aldens,  Inc.,  5000  V.'est  Roosevelt,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Psychological  .As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  8227,  Southwest 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kennth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NV/.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  East 
Fourth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,125. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  485  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,300.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  UOO  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. N'W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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B    Mobil   Oil   Corp  .    150   East   42d   Street. 
NVw  York    ■.'  Y 

D     (61    »M25       E     ^9)    $4890. 


A.   WilUam  A.  QulnUn.  1317  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6i   S166.74.     E.    (9)   $83  38 


A.  Reserve  Officers  .•\.>;.socliit:oii  of  the  U.S.. 
333  Pennsylvania  Aven\ie  SE..  Washington 
DC. 


A    Tom  Pickett.  944  Transportation  Build-  A.  Luke   C.  Qulnn.   Jr  ,    1001   Connecticut 

Iriij.  Washington.  D  C  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B    Association     of     American      Ballroads.  B.  American    Cancer    Society.    New    York. 

Transportation    Building.    Washington.    DC.  -W  ,  et  al 


A.  Retired     Offlcers     Association. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D      6)  J215  920  75 


1625     I 


D     i6»    «13  18. 

\  Albert  P'.ke.  277  P  irk  Avenue.  N'ew 
Y..:k.  N  Y 

B  Life  Iii^'ir.\n?e  .\ssoc;.itlon  of  America. 
277  Park  A'. -:•!*•   New  Yn.-k   NY. 

\  J.innps  P  Plnkney.  '.616  P  .Street  NW  . 
W  ish.lni;toii.  DC 

B  .\mer',can  Trucklna:  .As-soclatlons,  Inc  . 
1616   P   Street   N\V  .   Washington.    DC. 

D     161    $1,000.      E     l9)    $124  30 

A.  James  H  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW    WashUittton.  D  C. 


D    161     $13,250.     E    (91     $7.31145 

A.  Thomas   H    Qulnn.  410   Ring   Building. 
Washlnnrton.  D  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 


A.  Retired  omcprs  Tax  Credit  rommlttee. 
Poet  Offloe  Box  1365.  Ann.ipolls.  Md 
D      81  *56,75.     E    i9i  $179  53. 

A    Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 


Plnanclnir.  ;')5  Lll)erty  Street,  New  York,  NY.       Emijiivee.';  "f  the  I'S   Ci>;\  cniniem.  I3th  unrt 


D.    (61   $4,000.     E.    (9)   $350.97. 


.\  J.imes  H  Radem.icher.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW  .   Washlngtc  ;i.   DC 

B  National  .\ssoclation  uf  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indian.!   Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D   (6>  82.500 


E  Streets  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.   (6)  $5.705  70.     E   (9)  $7,224  68. 

A  Theron  J.  Rice.  1710  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B    Continent, a     O;!     Co  ,     :iO     Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N  V 


A.  Dorsey  Richardson,    (il    Broadwav.    New 
York.  NY 

B.  Investment      Compuny      Institute.      61 


^    A'ex  Radln.  :?600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  . 
B    Tex.ico,   Inc..   135  East  42d   Street.   New       Wi.sllngtcn.  D  C 
York  NY  B     America.!     Public     Power     Association. 

D    16)    $700      E.   (9)   $1,360  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC       Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

D    (61    »I61C0.  

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  1720  Ave-  

nueM.  Luhtjock.  Tex.  -^  Edward  P  Ragland.  6917  Marbury  Road. 

D    (81    »t7  674  70.     E.    (9)    $1,350  Behe^da.  Md 

B.    The    Tobacco    Institute.    Inc  .    1735    K 
A    Joseph    M.    Pollird.    1001    Connecticut      Street  NW.  Washington.  DC 
.■\venue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C.  

B.  Countv  of  Los   Anjeles.   State  of  Call-           A     Railway   Prioress   Inntltute.    1140   Con- 
frrnlR     Hall    of    AdmlnisTaUon.    500    West      nectcu:   Avenue   NW..   Washington.   DC 
Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

D.    161    $2,250.  A     Alan    T     Rains.    777    14th    Street    NW  . 

W43hlngton.DC 

B  United  Presh  FYult  *  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  nth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC 


A.  John  W  PompelU  1  Farragiat  Square 
South.  Wa.shington  D  C 

B  Amerl-'an  Medical  .A'soclatlon,  535 
North  De-rb>irn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     16)    $1.462  50.     E,    (9i    $337  77. 


A.  Harry  H,  Hich,ird.s.)n.  335  AustLi  Street. 
B  >e,ildsa.  l-i. 

H  Louisiana  Railroads. 

A  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Bmidlnr 
W.ishlngUon.  DC. 

B  National  .\ssoclaUon  of  .M.uj.inne 
Manuf.icturers. 

A  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
W.'Shlngt->n.  D  <" 

B.  American  Tr'.icklr.^  .As.s Delations  Inc. 
1616   P  Street    NW      WiLshlnRton,    D.C, 

D.  (6)  *1,200 


A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  .\venue.  New  York.   NY 

D     16)    $900      E.   (9)    $222  39 


A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr  .  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington   DC 

B  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D    161  $4  375 


A    Flamsay  D.  Potta,  910  17th  Street  NW 
W.usnmgton.  DC. 

B.  Investment     Company      Institute.      61      Alameda.  Calif 
Broadwav.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D     161    $3.764  20.     E.   (9)    S2.653  65. 


A  Carl  R  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road.  Ala- 
meda, Cal'f 

B  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee    Org.anizatlons.    239    Beach    Road. 


A.  William  J  Potts.  Jr..  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  W^'.shlngton.  DC 

B.  .\ssoci  ■- 'ion  on  Broadc  istlng  Standards. 
In;  ,  1741  DeSiles  Street  NW.,  Washlnzton. 
DC,  Halev  Bader  &  Potts.  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing  W  ishington.  D.C. 


B.   National     Association     of     Refrigerated      Dallas.  Tex 


A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey.   1625  I  Street   NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Silver  Users  Association.   1625   I  Street 
NW  .  Washin'<:on.  DC. 

D    161   $500.  E.  (9)   $42  23. 

\    James  A    Ransford.   1701   Peu.isylvanla 
.\venue   NW..    Washington.    DC. 
B  Getty  Oil  Company. 

A.   Sydney   C    Reagan,   6815    Prestonshlre, 


Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Ornvdon    R.    Powers.    Jr.,    1735    DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A  WilUf'm  H.  Press.  1616  K  Street  NW  . 
W   --ii.'i^ton.  DC. 

B  MetropoUt.in  Washington  Board  of 
Tride    1616  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

1)      rti    S7.000 

-A.  Porre.st  J  Prettvman.  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  .Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D.   (61    5187  50. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  W.ishmgton.  DC,  

B    .\ni  iI-,-nuated  Transit  Uniun.  AFI/^  CIO.  A     Rese.irch   I'o  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc..  598 

5025    Wiic'jasin    .\venue    NW.,    Washington,      Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 
DC  E.    I  9)  $3,750 


B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  .Vssocla- 
tlon.   6815    Prestonshlre.   Dallas.   Tex. 

D.  (6)  $183.     E.  (9)  $35 

A  Record  Industry  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc  .  1   East  57th  Street,  New  Y'ork.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $64,250  91. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Eteed,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  R!n«  Buildint;. 
Washington.  DC. 

D    16)  $300      E.  (9)  $21. 

A  George  L.  Reld,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  .NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  .American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     .6)  $799  98      E.  (9)  $175.31. 


A.  William  Neale  Px>ach.  1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  International  .\r:nanient  Corp.  1) 
Prince    Street.    .AlfX-n.dria.     Va. 

D.  161  $4,500 

A.  Paul    H.   Robblns.   2029    K    Street   NW 
Waohington.  DC. 

B.  National  .Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW  .   Washlneton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

.A.  Austin  L.  Robort.s.  Jr.  1U8  15th  Stre.n 
NW..  Washlnston.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  G.ls  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW,,  V.'ashlnsTiQ;i. 
DC. 

D    161   f875 

.A  Kenneth  .A  R<3berts,  4J3  Washington 
BuUdlnc.  Washlntrton,  D  C 

B.  .Anieri'-.'n  Podiatry  .V.s.sociatlon,  3301 
16th  Street  N%V     V.,ishlr.gton,  DC. 

D.  16)  $1  JOO 

.A.  Kenneth  .A  iiobcrt-":.  423  Washlncton 
Buildmg.  Washington.  DC 

B,  Anm.il  He.Uth  Institute.  1030  loth 
Street   NW  .    V.'ushinttton.   DC. 

D.  (6>  $3,000. 

.A.  Kenneth  .A,  Robert.<i.  423  Washington 
Bu.ldmg.  W;ishinst   11,  D  C 

B.  CoUcce  of  .American  P.itholoei.sts,  230 
Ni'th    M.chican    .Vvenue,    Chicago,    111. 

D    (6)  j3  l>00 

\  Charles  A.  Robinson.  .Tr  ,  i.'000  Florida 
A-.    nue  NW..   Washington.   DC. 

H  National  Rural  Electric  C'Xjper.ttlve 
.A'S'X-la'-lon.  2000  Florid. i  .Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    16)  $185 

A.  John  P  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street, 
.New  York.  N  V 

B  .Amerlran  Iron  ^t  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street.  .New  York.  N  Y. 

D       Ol    5500       E.    '9)    ^210. 
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A  Jiinics  A  Rock.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
W  i>liir.t,ton.  DC 

li  Amerlran  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
.Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

I)       6l    ^15750.      E     (9)    $2.39. 

.\.  Donald  L  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  U  C. 

H.  .-'ssoc  i.ition  if  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companie-s,  750  15th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     (6 1     r562  50 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washln','t',-n.  UC 

U.  We,- tern  Oil  .S;  G.is  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

U.   (Cm    $526. 

A.  Michii"!  '-  R<jmig.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

I?  CUN.A  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison.  Wis 

D.  (6|    M64      E     (9)    $52 

A  Rovi.U.  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue.' New  York,  N.Y'.,  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Wii Ellington.  DC 

B  American  Realty  and  Petroleum  Corp., 
16  West  61:-'  Street,  New  York.  NY' 

E.  (9)    ?2,24 

A.  Rovr.ll.  Koerel,  Rogers  fz  Wells.  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY',,  and  1700  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C, 

B    Great    Salt    Lake    Mineral    cfc    Chemical 
C'.rp..  573  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y'. 
D.    !6i    ^1031 

\.  Hovall.  Koegel.  Rogers  ^  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  and  1730  K  Street 
NW,  Waslilnct-i'.  DC. 

B.  Power  .Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
Y:rk,    10   Columbus   Circle,    New   York,    N.Y. 

D.  (6)    >2.C30      E.    !9)    ■i-154  43. 

A,  James  S  Rubin.  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washington.  D  C, 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
.Vmerif-.m  .A^soviation  if  Retired  Persons, 
1346  Connecticut  -Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
UC 

E.  (9)    ^536  93 


A.  Charles  E.  Sandler.  1619  Massachusetts 
.Avonue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  .Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  ^^ch. 

D.   (6)    it>500. 


K.  John  Forney  Rudy.  :^02  Ring  Building, 
V.'nshington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodvear  Tire  .^  Rubber  Co  ,  Akron, 
1  'iilo 

A.  JIariand    J,    Rue. 

B.  New  Proc-?rs  Co..   Warren.  Pa. 
E.   (9»    f456.36. 

A.  Albtrt  P.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway, 
."  lemphis.  Tenn, 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
rust  onice  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   '6)    ?114      E.    (9)    $35. 

A.  .T  T  F^uthcrford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,    DC. 

B.  -Anu-ri'  "  Trucklna  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    ?li;00.     E.    (9)    $451.05. 

k.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1555 

Connecticut   .Avenue  N'W  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  .Xmerican  College  of  Radiology,  20 

North  Wacr-.-r  Prive.  Chicago.  111. 
D.     6i     ;750,     E,    i9)    642.93. 

A.  Wir.iam  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Int ..-rni'ticnal  Association  of  Machin- 
ists i-  Aerospace  Workers.  .AFL-CIO.  Machin- 
ists Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    i6)    <^1,875.     E.    (9)    $480. 

A.  Fran"'?  J.  Rylev.  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    CaUfomla.    San 

Francisco    et  al. 


A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wliolesalers'  -Association 
of  America,  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, ill. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $25,16 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Wasliington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Scribner,  Hall  (t  Casey,  1200  18th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Jettersoii  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  21008,   Greensboro,  N.C. 

D,    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $8. 

A.  Scribner.  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Wa.=,aing;on.  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa, 

D,  (6|  $500.      E.  (9)  $34  25, 

A.  Scribner.  Hall  &  dsey,  1:200  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  -America. 
Inc.,  1  E:ist  57th  Street,  New  Y'ori:,  N.Y. 

E.  (3)  $357.57. 

A.  Durwood  Sells.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
W  'Shington,  D.C, 

B.  L'?Mted  Fresh  Fruit  ,^-  Vegetable  Assocla- 
•lon.  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  HolUs  M.  Seavey,  1812  K  .iftreet  NW.. 
\V.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Broadcasters. 
;-!12  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seebcr.  1201  IGth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  .A.s.-oclation,  Division 
-if  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,445.24.     E.    i9)    5326.91. 

A.  W,  O.  Senter.  1725  DcSa'-Cs  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  O.is  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  V.'ashiugton,  D.C. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrill.  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tion.-il  Press  Building,  V.'ashlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $123.63. 


B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
.i.teamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
naii.  Ohio. 

D.  i6 I  $750 

-A.  Shaw.  I'ittnian.  l^otts.  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  Barr  Building,  Wasliington,  UC. 

B.  Doubleday  <>c  Co.,  Inc.,  277  I'urk  Avenue. 
New   VorK.  .NY.,  jiubllshers. 

-A.  .ihaw,  i'ittnian.  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  ;ilO  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC, 

B,  Le.ittue  of  -Anirricans  Residing  -Abroad, 
910  17lii  Street  NW,,   Washington,  DC. 

A.  Laurence  P,  .^-herly.  1100  King  Bulld- 
intr,  Washington.  D.C. 

U    -American  Miinng  Congress.  Ring  Uuild- 
me.  Washincton,  D.C. 
D,   i6i    r575. 

-\.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  .Avenue  N'W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soci.ition.  2000  Florida  Avenue  .NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

.A.  Alvm  V.  Shoemaker.  425  13th  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

n.  Inve.^tnient  liankers  -Association  of 
America.  425  13th  iJtreet  NW'.,  Washington, 
D  C. 

D,    iGi    ;-500         E.    i9)    S-780. 

-1.  Robert  L.  shortle.  1147  International 
Tr.ide  Mart  Tower.  .New  Orleans.  La, 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  .Association.  225 
.-^outh  Meramec.  St,  Louis,  Mo 

A.  George  ShuU.  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Na.shville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  m  Teniiessee 

.A.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Cliicago.  111. 

B.  .Aniericiiii  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mer- 
thanaise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   i6)   5895. 


A.  Robert  L.  Shr.fer.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  235  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  iG)  S750.     E.  (9)  $310. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Brown  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  National  -Association 
of  Electrical  Companies.  1140  Ckinnecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $835. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Calif. 

A.  Cairoll  M.  Shaw,  3939  Lisa  Lane.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw.  400  First  Stfet  NW., 
Waf'-'igton,  D.C. 


-A.  David  Silver,  ci  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  Y'ork.  N.Y'. 

D.  i6)  $292.      E.  (9)  $153  36. 

.A.  Silver  Users  -Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $626  50.      E.  (9i  $1  909.18. 

.A.     Single     Persons     Tax     Reform,     1692A 
Green   Street.   San   Francisco.   Calif. 
D.  i6l  $4  33,      E.  19)  $2.21. 

.A.     .^  IX     .Aiency     Committee.     309     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $7  820.  E.  (9)  $3,742,50. 

A.  Carste^s  Slack.  1G25  1  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Phillips  i^ctroleum  Co..  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

.A.  Harold  Slater.  1  Farracnt  Square  South, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  -Americ  :'i  Medical  -Association.  535 
North  Ue.irborn  Street,  Chicaso.  i:!, 

D.  ■'ii  $300.      E.  i3)  $57  62. 

A.  Steohen  Sllpher.  812  Pcnnsvlvanla 
Euilrtmi:.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  <t  Loan  League. 
221  North  L.'.Salle  Street.  Chicaeo.  111. 

D.  (6i  $3,125.      E.  i9l  $31.50, 

A.  Jonathan  W.  .-'-o.it.  1632  K  Street  NW., 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  cf  America.  Inc., 
205  Eiist  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y'. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiicy,  1730  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B    Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co    i  a  Delaware 
Corp  '.   POKt  Office  Bt^x   2180,   Houston.   Tex 
K.  i9)  »951  74. 

A  Gordon  L  Smith  1145  19th  Street  N\V  , 
W.i.sJilngton.  D  C. 

B  Edward  Gottlieb  ii  .\ssiiclate8.  Ltd  . 
485  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith.  418  East  Rosser  Avenue. 
Box  938,  Bismarck.  N   Dak. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 
E.    1 9)    $93.65. 

A  Robert  B  Smith.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW     Wiishln^ton.  DC. 

B  N.itlon;U  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, '2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

D.   i6>    $150. 

A  Robert  Wni  Smith.  815  Connecticut 
A'.  t'Hue  NW    W.ishlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Ford   Motor   Co.,   Dearborn,   Mich. 

D.  i6)    $2,963.     E.    i9)    $593. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washlnt;ton,  DC. 

a.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  W.acker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $30. 

A.  Wrtvne  H  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
A.enue  NW  .  Wi^shlngton.  DC. 

3    P'lrd    Motor   Cn  .    Dearborn,    Mich. 
D.    ,6i    $388.75.     E.     9)    $643  50. 

A  Lyle  O  Snader.  244  Transportation 
Bvuldlng.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Assocl.itlon  of  .\merlcan  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  W.tshlngton.  DC. 

D.      t;  .    514H26.      E.    >9)    $79. 

A  Frank  B  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Burley  ,iiid  Dark  Lo.if  Tobacco  Expcirt 
Association.   Post  Orfice  Box   860.  Lexington. 

Kv. 

D      61    J375       E      9»    $80.05. 

.\.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  DC. 

D     i6)    $2,847.60.     E      9i    $5,212.29. 

A.  J.  T.-\ylor  3oop.  400  P.rst  Street.  W,\sh- 
ington.  D  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  -South  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.     6)    J.944.35. 

.^    Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.     fii    5185.     E.     9>    «Im5, 

K.  John  P.  Speer.  Jr  ,  1105  Barr  B'.xi;cllng. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  International  .Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion.   1105    Barr   Biuldlng.   Washington.    DC. 

.\.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1424  16th  .Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  .\merican  Clvnl  Liberties  Union.  156 
Fifth   Avenue,   New   York,   N  Y. 

.\.  Chester  .S  Stackpole.  t;05  Third  .Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B.  .American  Gas  .\ssoclat:.'-n.  Inc .  605 
Third  Avenue.  New   York.   N  Y. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Aven'.;e  N^V  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D.    (6»    $1,250 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1725  K  street  .VW  . 
W.i^hlngton.  DC 

B.  .American  Insurance  .^.s^oclatlon,  1725 
K  Street   NAV..   Washington,   DC. 

D.    C^)    $2'.>00.     E.    ,9)    $250. 


A.  Newton  I  -Steers.  Jr  4419  R^mli  n 
-Street.  lieltsville.  .\Id 

A  Mrs.  Nell  May  P  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box    234,    .Northwest    Station.    Washington. 

DC 

\.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B  California  Olive  Growers  and  Canners 
Industry  C<:immlttee.  572  East  Shields. 
Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Green  Olive  Trade  Asfo- 
clatlon,  Inc  ,  80  Wall  Street,  New  York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $1,000 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington.  D  C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  .  320  Park  Avenue,  .New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $160.     E    (9)    $6. 

A.  Eugene  L  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  .\nlllne  Products.  Inc  .  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard.  Palerson.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $680.     E.    (9)    $2.669  43. 


A.  Straeser,  6plegelb<rt',  Fried,  ftoiik  iv 
K.inijji'.iii  111,  ITUO  K  .-::.>:•  .NW  ,  V.'.salUitoii 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  RUlge 
Reservation.  Pine  Ridze  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Fr.  ::k  .v 
Kampelman.  1700  K  .street  NW.,  Washlr,e'on 
DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  C"!n- 
munity.  Box  907-X.  Route  1,  Scottsdale  .xrij- 


.^.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Glass  Container  M.inufarturers  In- 
stitute. Inc.,  330  Madison  .-Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

E.    i9)    $27.62. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
.Avenue.  W.ishlngton.  DC. 

B.  Imports  Committee  of  Tube  Division. 
Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001  I 
Street  NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

D.     6)    >305.     E.   >9)    $18. 

A.  Eugene  I..  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
.\vpniie.  Wa.shln^ton.  DC. 

B.  .\Ian-Made  Fiber  Producers  .Association. 
Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.     6)    J2.152  30.     E.    i9)    $121  39. 

.\.  Exigene  I..  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
.\'.  enue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  .Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW  .  W.ishlngton,  D  C. 

D.     6)    52.388.     E.    i9)    $1,061.68. 

.A.  Sterllr.g  P.  stoudenmlre.  Jr  ,  Gl  St. 
Joseph  Street.  .Mobile.  .Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp  ,  til  St. 
Joseph  Street.  .\Iobllo.  .Ala. 

.A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  .Ave- 
t.up  .NE  .  Wa-shlngton.  DC. 

D.    '6)    M.600.     E.    i9)    $245  27. 

A.  Strasser.  -Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  .American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1 120  Cmnecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C. 

3.  Federation  <>f  .American  Scientists.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kamp>e!man.  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  HuaJap.d  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Box   168.  Peach  Spring,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D  C. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Laguna. 
N.  Mex. 


A.  Stra.sser.  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Fr.ink  k 
Kampclm.in,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Cirlos 
Ariz. 

A.  Stra.sser.  Splegelberg.  Fr.od.  Frank  v 
Kampelman.  1700  K  .Street  NW  .  Wa?hlnq. 
ton.  U.C. 

B.  .Seneca  Nation  cf  Indians,  Bo\  2.11, 
Haley  Community  BuUdUig,  Salainanr  i    NY. 

.A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Frioil  Fr..ik  •: 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washlngt.-in, 
DC. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  N.itlon  of  Indian.-  I'lih- 
carora  Reservation,  Lewlston,  NY. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Aveoue 
NW.,  \V,i,<;hlngton.  DC. 

B.  Nation. il  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Was'lin;^- 
ton.  DC. 

A  Herald  E.  Stringer,  KOH  K  itree-  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  .American  Legion.  700  North  ?enn- 
.>vlvanla  .Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
"  D.  (6)   S4.675.98.     E.   i9l   •;542  34. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfeilow.  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda,  Md. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  520  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  I  9)   $9. 

A  Philip  W.  Stroupe.  1100  Ring  Hi  ildlr.e. 
Wa.si-.ington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Bui'.U- 
Ing,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  16)   $450. 

.A.  Norman  Strunk.  221  North  L.iSalle 
Street,  Chlcaao,  111. 

B  United  States  Savings  ^  Loan  I-e.Tgr.e. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  I'.l. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  i9i  S600  89. 

.A   Sam  S.  Studcbaker.  Tlpp  City,  Oh:o. 
B.    National    .As.=ociatl.jn    of    Soil   fc   Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  Walter  B.  StuJts,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     6)   $600. 


.A.  -Strasser.  .Splegelberg.  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  W.i.shingt-on, 
DC. 

B.  .Manpower.  Inc..  ti20  North  Planklnton 
.Avenue.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  H.\rbor 
Contractors.  3900  North  Charles  Street.  Balti- 
more. Md. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $655  30. 

.A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  1290  Avenue  ^:  the 
.Americas,  New  Y'ork.  NY. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue  '  r 
'he  An.ericas,  New  Y'crk.  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc  ,  loH 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.   Noble  J.  Swearingen,   224  East   Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  DC. 
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B    N  itional  Tuberculosis  A.ssoclatlon,  1740 
Br"  idwav,  New  York.  NY 
n     6)  $400.     E    i9i  43  30 

A  Monroe  Svveetland.  1705  Murchlson 
Drre   Burlingame,  C.ilil', 

B  National  Education  .A.ssoclatlon,  1201 
p3-.!i  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

p     ■  )  $335.     E.  i9i  $50. 

.•,  G  iry  Tabak.  2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW., 
\V  i.-..;nKton.  D.C, 

B.  .National  Rural  Elecr.c  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  I 

D     6)  $150.  ' 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1023  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for  a 
N.itional  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
kv.v.i.o  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Clarence  M  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
W     :..ngton.  D.C. 

i.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
1;   vi'vees,   1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

uc 

D,  ,t;  $2,884.80      E.  (9)  $23113. 


A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co  ,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $42  60 


A.  John    P.    Tracev,    1705    DeSales    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $350.     E.    (9)    $50, 


.A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101    17th  Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A,  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  -American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,   111,     i 

D.  (6)  $2,087.50.     E.  (9)  $30  38.  \ 


\  Warren  G.  Taylor,  604  5  Central  Trust 
Bv.Kciing.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B  .'Iissouri  Railroad  Committee,  604-5 
Ci.vTil  Trust  Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

A    L    D.  Tharp,  Jr  ,  918  16th  Street  NW., 

W  i^;.;nEtc:in.  D.C, 

1.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
.»:;;pr.  a.  918   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

I'  1 
b      61   $300. 


A.  r>ert  S.  Thomas.  Jr  .  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  .NW..  Washington,  DC. 

R  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
v.\.:\:  .Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D     6  I  $835.95.     E.  (9)  $515.46. 

A  Wm.  B.  Thompson.  Jr..  244  Transporta- 
t:i.!i  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  .A.<sociation  of  .American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building.    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    6)  $174.83.     E,  (9)  $110. 


A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan   League. 
221   North   LaSalle   Street.'  Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)   $4,375.     E.  (9)76. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

.A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251   Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,501.50.     E.    (9)    $809  22. 

A,  A.  O.  Turek,  815   Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   $340.     E.  (9)   $98,91. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $84.97. 


B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.    Lois    W.    Van    Valkenburgh,    1673 
Preston  Road.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $49.50      E.  (9)  $2,25, 

A.  G.  W.  Vaughan,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY". 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp,,  233  Broadway.  New 
Y'crk,  NY. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  .American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  i6)   $98.     E.  (9)  $14,15. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  1,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
G  Street  NE  .  Washington,  DC. 

A.  L,  T.  Vice.  1700  K  Street  N'W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (91   $120. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  N'W  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $188.48.     E.    (9)    $26.61. 


.A.  Harold  S.  Walker.  Jr  .  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y'. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  .Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $237. 


A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
27"  lark  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 


.\  VviUlam  H.  Tlnney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.  L  Unwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  international  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manulacturers  &  MUk  Industry  Foundation, 
lin5  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

.A     Tobacco     Associates.     Inc.,     1101     17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  |9)  $1,414. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  30  F  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D      6)    $3,125.     E.   (91    $79.75. 

A.  .'ohn  H.  Todd.  Post  Office  Box  23,  1085 
Shnne   Building.   Memphis,   Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panie.s.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D.     61  $1,125.     E,  (9)  $481.63. 


A.  David  G.  Unger,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex, 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Pipe  Line 
Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport,  La. 

E.  (9)   $987.25. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc., 
321  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $1,055.68. 

A.    United    Federation    of    Postal    Clerks, 
817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $560,970.65.     E.    (91    $50,104.26. 


A.  Paul  H.  Walker.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  .America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $31683.     E.    (9)    $7.22. 

A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East   Jefferson   Avenue,   Detroit,   Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,910.54.     E.   (9)    $76230. 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $174.99. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)    $28,073.48. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.' 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  APL-CIO,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,625.     E.   (9)    $480. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 
Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore.  Md. 


A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Qulncy  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Qulncy 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  TransporUtlon  Coun- 
cil. Inc  ,  1750  Brentwood  Boulevard,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Watklns,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise    Mart   Plaza.   Chicago.    111. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E,    (9 1    $21.66. 

A.  Charles  A.  Webb,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers.  839    17th  Street  NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

.A.  E.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $100  

A  Clarence  ?t  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

N.Y. 
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A  Dr  Primk  J  'A -Ich.  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md 

B  The  Tobacco  lustitu'e,  Inc  ,  1735  K. 
Street  N\V  ,  W.usliln^t..  .n    D  C. 

A  Jiksoph  E  Welch.  ifi:in  Locist  Street. 
Phlhidelphla,   P.i 

B.  Wellington  Manager. eat  Co.  1630  Lo- 
cust Street    Philadelphia.  i\i 

E     I  9  )    J 1  ti  1  74 

A  Wenchel.  Schvilnutn  ^v  M-iniiliig.  !»;25 
K  Street  NW  .  WiifahliKtmi   D  r 

B.  American  Motors  Corp  .  14250  Plvniouth 
Road.    Detroit.   Mich, 

E     !J)    S858  26 

A.  Don  Wnite.  J150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax. 
V.i. 

13.  National  Aud;ii-\':.-,'.uil  -^.-.-^..-ciation  luc  . 
3150  Sprin^-  Street.  K  i.r:,ix    V.i 

D     1 'J  I     ri<o(j  25       L'       Ji    5121  ju 

A.  Donald  F  Wh;'e.  ItiltJ  H  Street  NW  . 
VV.Laluii^ton.  DC, 

B.  A;iier:can  Rt'tail  ?"ederatlon. 

A.  John  .C  White.  1317  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

fl.  Irucli  Council  I'f  America.  Inc..  1317  P 
Street  N'W  ,  W,u-.hi;;i<ton  DC. 

A  D<  Oijl.is  Whltlock  II.  1610  H  Street  NW 
W.ishington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  P\>dera:ion, 

A.  Whitlock.  Markey  &  Talt.  1032  Shore- 
ham   Buildin^'.  W.ishm^ton.  DC. 

B,  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 
Johet.  Ill  i!;d  N'.i'lonal  Institute  of  Drv- 
cleanlng.  .log  BurIln<ton  Avenue  Silver 
Sor'.nj   Md 

D.  i6l    $5LKi       E     .91    i200  55 

.\  I. (Ills  E  Whv'e,  ;>!8  :f3th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Indepenaent  Natur.d  Gas  Association 
of  America  018  16th  Street  N\V  Washington 
DC 

\  T^.om  >  D  Wilcox,  '.'^T  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Picinc  American  Steamship  As.soclatlon. 
835  Sacramento  Street.  San  Francis. -o    Calif 

D      -;      «7.=iO       E     if))    $798  ^■^ 

A.  Claude  C  Wild  .Tr  lljo  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  D  C 

B.  G\ilf  Oil   Corp  .   Pittsburt'h    Pa. 
D     '6i    Sl.iJOlJ       E       9 1     S25o 

A.  John  Wilder.  SomervlUe.  Tenn. 

B.  National  A?soclatlon  of  Soil  ,\:  Water 
Conservation  Districts    League  Cltv.  Tex. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  v  Barker  1616  H 
Street  NW    Washington   D  C 

B.  American  Socletv  '.)f  Travel  .-Vgents.  Inc  . 
360    Le.xington    Avenue.    New    York.    N.Y. 

E.  9  I    i5  80 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  v  Barker.  1616  H 
Stree'  N'W    Washlneton   D  C 

B  Aripah.e  Indian  T-ihe  Fort  Washakie 
Wvo 

E      9  1    «3  10 


A  WUklii,'.''!!  CrHt,'un  A:  liarRer  161G  H 
Street  NW  .  W^a.-ihliigton   D  C 

B  Conferated  S.dl.sh  iV  Ko'iteiuU  iribe.s  of 
•he  V.  I'he.'d  Reservation.  Mont 

A.  Wilkinson,  Criit'Un  ,v  B.irker  :»;I6  H 
Street  NW     Wiibhlnglon    U  C 

B  KSL.  Inc.,  145  Social  H.ili  Aveiaie,  Salt 
L.ike  City.  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker  \r.]r,  h 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  J  Ray  McDermott  &  Co  .  Inc  .  OH  Uui- 
^p  ri     Houston  Club  Building.  Houston     lex 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  tv:  Fiark^r  Ifil6  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington    1)  C 

B  National  Congress  i  :  American  Indians 
1346  Connecticut   Avenue    \V  u^litngton.   DC 

.\  Wilkinson.  Cragun  \-  B.irker  liilt'.  H 
Siree-   NW  .   Washington    DC 

H  Qulnalclt  Tribe  ol  Indians.  Tuhohih 
W  i.-h 

A  Wilkln.son  Cragiin  .V  H.^r,.^  r  1H16  H 
Street  NW    Wa.shlngton.  O  C 

B  Tlie  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  ..i  the  F(jrt 
Herthold   Reservation.   New    I'.  i\«,n     N     Dak 

E.  lo.   *l  40 

A    .lohn   Wlllard,   Bo.x    1172.   Helena,    Mont 

B,  Montan.i  Rallr  ad  Association,  Helena. 
Mont 

A  Francis  S  Williams.  61  liroaaw<iv  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Brt.adway.  New  York.  NY. 

E    i9>  $16  18 

A  ILiroiiit'  Williams.  277  i'.irk  Avenue  New 
York    N  V 

B     N;';>n.il   .\ssoclatlon   of   M.mufat' urers 

\  J  :;i.  I  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue.  W.ishmgton,  DC. 

B  .National  Association  o:  Re.il  Est.ue 
B^iards.  155  E-ist  Superior  f  ,i  .uso  V.I  .inci 
1300   Connecticut    Avenue     W.ishiiigto;,     DC 

D      6 1   .$4,500      E.   i9i    SI  : ;    ;7 

.\  Kenneth  Williamson  1  I-'.irr.igu:  -,(jviare 
.Sou-.h    Washington.  DC 

B  .American  Hospital  .Association.  840 
Ni  r'ii  I., ike  >hore  Drive.  Chu  ii^o.  111. 

D       61   $1887  07       E    i  1' i    $595  86. 

A    E    Ravmond   Wilon.  245  Second  street 
NE  .  Washington.  D  C. 
D.     6)   $1,580 

A  W  E  Wilson.  1525  F.urheid  Avenue 
Shrevep<irt.  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co  .  152,')  h'.urrield 
Avenue.  Shreveport.  La  .  and  United  Ciks  Pipe 
Line  C'j  1525  Fairfield  .\venue.  Shreveport. 
!,• 

D       '<  '   f60o       E      g.    i.i87  25 

A.  Richard  F  Wltherall.  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing. Denver.  Colo 

B  Colorado  Railroad  Asso.iatlon.  702  Ma- 
•estlc  Building.  Denver    Co!'. 

A  Nath.in  T  Wolkomlr.  1737  U  Street  N'W  . 
Washington,  DC. 


ii     N.itlonal  Federation  of  1-ed.ral  Einpluv- 
e(~-    1737  H  .-street  NW  .  Washington    DC. 
D     >Gi    $4  153  86.      K       91    $1,159  70 

.\    J. lines  Wi.xid-ide,   1126   16th  Sireel  NW 
W,LShln^;:o!i,  D  C 

B  Americm  teder.itlon  of  Technical  Eii- 
trlneers,  1 1J6  16th  St.-^eet  .NW  .  V/ ashington 
DC 

D     '  l-l    $24(1       E     i9)    $20. 

.\  Albert  Yout>'  Woodward.  815  Connect- 
ici"  .Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  F'.viutr  Tiger  L.ne.  Inc..  Los  Anaeles  In- 
•ernati,  n.il  .\irpor;.  Lii^  .Xngeles.  Calif. 

.\  .^Ihc-t  Yiiui.c;  Woodward  H15  Coiinerr- 
..     '  Aveiii.e  NW  .  W.ishliigton.  D  C. 

B  Signal  OH  <S:  Gas  Co  .  1010  Wllshlre  B<-.u- 
levard     I,os  .^I'seles,  Cahf 

A    Perrv  W    Wuifter    Iini    17th  STe.-  N\S 
W.ishinL;ton     U  (.' 

B  .\nierlcin  i'etr  leum  Instltu'e  ]:~\ 
.Vveiiue   of   the   .Xmeri-i^.   New   York    NY 

D       (ii    *1.4I7       E      9<    «532  50 

A  Worl'l  Trade  Committee  of  Part<  Divi- 
sion Electronic  Industries  Association.  20'.il 
I   .-STee'    NW  .  Wa.shmeton.   DC 

D    I  to   t.3  870  95    E    i9l  *3.870  95 

A.  Hal  J  Wrlabt  1612  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
inet  'O.  D  c 

B.  Standard  Oil  f'o  i  New  Jersey:  .  30  Ro.  k- 
efe'ler  P!a7a   New  York    N  Y 

A  John  H  Yl.'^ieline.  905  16th  Street  N'W, 
\V..>hlneton    D  C 

B  Holly  Corp  1111  West  Foothill  linule- 
■  ^rd  A7iisa.  C.ilil,.  Cieneral  Deve!  pmeii' 
V'  •-p  2828  Coral  Wav.  Ml.iml.  Fla  .  Cherc'kee 
Viilaize  Development  Corp..  Cherokee  "/ill.iue. 
Ark 

I)       6 1   <25(i       F      9  I   i-fiO 

A  ,J  hn  H  Yini»Iinc.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
W.u-hini  !  .n   DC 

B  Nari.jnal  .-Visoclatlon  of  Buslne.ss  De- 
■.  elopnient  Corp.  45  Milk  Street.  Bost'.'ii. 
Ma.-s 

K      '  9  1   *20 

A    John  H    Ylnglmg.  905   16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Savings  .A.ssoclates.  315  East  Coloratio 
Bouleviird.   P.isader.a.   C.iUf. 

D       f.  1   *250       E    i9  I   ?-190. 

A  J  B.nks  Yoime.  1200  18th  Street  N'W. 
W.ishliigton.  D  C 

B  N.itlonal  C  'tton  Council  of  America. 
Post   Office   Box   12285.   Memphis.  Tenn. 

U       o  ,    ^324 

A  Robert  C  Zlmmer.  1250  Connecticut 
.■\ver.ue  NW.   Washington.  DC. 

B  Clearv.  Gottlieb  Steen  &  Hamllt^on.  1250 
Connectlcvit   .Avenue    NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

A  Gordon  K  Zlnimerman.  Washington. 
n  (' 

B  National  .Association  of  Soil  ,v  Water 
Conservation   Districts.   League  City.   Tex 

A  Zlmrlng.  Gromfine  fiz  Sternsteir.,  115,1 
15th  Street  N'%V  Washington,  DC.  ..nd  11 
.South    I  iSalle    street     Chicago,    III. 
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'  REGISTRATIONS 

The  lollowiiig   iTsistrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1967: 

■  Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
re;  eated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number,  i 

Fill   One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two    Copies  With  the  Ci  erk  of    ihe  Hofsr  of  Rfprfsentativi  ^i 

T1.13  page  (page  11    is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;   and  page  2   ion  the  buck  of  this  pagei    deals  vvl'h  tmancial  data 

Pi  vcE  AN  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  -ihe  "Report"  Hf^ding  Bei  o\v 

•  Tr.Fi-iMiNARY"  Report   ("Registration")  i  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "I-"  .ind  i.Il  <  at  iiiice  i  only 

•  Qio\RTERLY"  Report     To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters   is  covered   by  this   Report,  [jliice  loi   "X"   below   tb.e    .pjjrr. prime 

ngure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  Tiie  lirst  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "G,"  etc.  I^reparatlon  and  filing  in  accordance  with  inblructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


.r     19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobdyi.vg   Act 


QUARTER 


1st       2d        3d       4th 


I  Mark  one  sou  a  re  oniv  i 


Note  on  Item  "A" — (a)   In  General      This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  cjr  an  individual,  ,.s  follows: 

( 1)    "Employee"  — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  ( in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  ef  the  "employer"        If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm   |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  linn  ni.iv  join  m 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".! 
(ill    "Employer" — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(bi    Separate  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 
ill    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are   not  relieved    of  this  requirement   merely   because   Reports   .ire 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ill    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  inust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Reports  are 

tiled  by  their  employers. 


A    .jrganization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  li'-t 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter 


limes  rf  agents  or  eniiiloyees 


Note  on  Item  "B"  — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  cjuarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  lal  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  i  b)  if  the  work  is  done  m  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

B    ;..mployer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C" — lai  The  expression  "in  connection  wltli  legislative  interests."  as  used  m  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  wl.ich  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — ?  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  .ire  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

ic)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  eacii  calendar  quarter  in  whicli  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests 


C    '  lgislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  m  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated, 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  .'-pccific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  i  b  i  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  ici 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  idi 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


□  place  an  "X"  m  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed m  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  fcirth  ifii  Description,  ibi  quan- 
tity distributed:  (Ci  date  of  distribution,  (di 
name  of  jirinter  or  jniblisher  i  if  i)ublications 
were  paid  lor  by  person  lilmgi  or  name  of 
donor  i  if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift  I 


4  ;:  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be 
I:  -his  IS  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary  "  Report    (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"   Report  < 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing) 
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A  John  R  Ale,  1701  K  street  xVW  Wash- 
lni;ton    D  C 

B  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
cm  -ago  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

.\  American  Association  of  Bloanalysts,  805 
Ambassador  Building,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

A  .\mencan  Pur  Merchants'  Association. 
224  West  30th  Street.  New  York.  NY 

A  Richard  W  AverlU.  1028  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  .American  Optometric  .Association,  care 
of  J  C  Tumblln.  O  D  ,  4836  Broadway  NE  . 
KnoxvUle.  Tenn. 

A  Dr  Davis  M  Ba'son.  611  Madison  Of- 
tlce  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp  fill  Madlsor  O.'flce 
Building,   Washington,  DC. 

.\  Cieorge  Burnham  4th.  1625  K  Street 
N'W  .  W.ishlngton.  D  G 

B  United  States  Steel  Corp  .  525  William 
r'enn  Place.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

.\  Monrci«  Butler.  1801  Avenue  'if  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

B  The  finperlor  Oil  Co.  1301  A'.enue  of 
the  Stars   Los  Angeles.  Calif 

A  Ch.ipman,  DiSalle  <fe  Friedman.  425  13th 
S'reet  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  International  .\ssoclatlon  of  Game.  Fish 
.ind  Conservation  Commissioners  5727  Blake 
R-iad    Minneapolis.  Minn. 


A  Paul  O  Collins.  Ill  Westminster  Street 
Providence   R  I 

B  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island  in  Westminster  Street.  Providence. 
R  I 

A.  Committee  n  .Military  Obligations 
.COMOi.  1319  P  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

.\  .lames  D  Cope.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW    Washington   DC 

B  Hie  Proprietary  .\ss<:>clatlon.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenu-;  NW     Washington,  DC 

A  W  J  Crawford.  Post  Office  Box  2180 
H  juston,  Tex 

B  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.  la  Delaware 
Corp  1     Post   OflRce   Box   2180.   Houston,  Tex 

.A  Debevolse  I.lberman  >fe  Corben.  Shore- 
ham  Bu!  ding,  Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

B  N  rtheast  Utilities  Service  Co  ,  178 
Cumberland    .Avenue     Wethersfleld,    Conn 

A.  Harmon  L,  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW 
W.ishlngton   D  C 

B  Wilson  E  Hamil-on  1900  I.  Street  NW 
W.ishlngton   D  C 

A  The  Ethyl  Corp.  611  Madison  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

.A  James  O  Freeman.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  i  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Ciadsby  Magulre  i  Hannah,  1700 
Penn.sylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B  Imperial  Corporation  of  .America.  1010 
Second  .Avenue.  San  Dtego,  Calif 

A.  WiUlam  G  Orelf.  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Mead    Johnson   &   Co..   Evansvllle.    Ind 

A.  J  Eldred  Hill.  Jr  .  720  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  D  C. 

3    Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 

A  Joe  L  Howell.  1710  H  Street  NW  .  Wa^h- 
ington.  D  C 

B.  Allstate  EnterprLses.  Inc  .  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbruok.  111. 


A.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr  ,  8?  Devonshire 
Street.  Boston,  Ma.s.s 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  .New  Yurk.  NY. 


A.  Johns     Hopkins     Hospital. 
Broadway,  Baltimore.  Md. 


601     North 


A  Gerald  M  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md 

B  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore.  Md 

A  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B  Zacharv.  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  fc  Trust.  Mercantile 
Triist  Building,  Baltimore.  Md 

A.  Harold  V  Kelley,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benetit  Advisors.  Inc 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy.  88a  I7'h  street 
NW.,  Wa.shlngi..n.  D  C. 

B  Motorola.  Inc .  y401  West  Grand  .Ave- 
nue. Franklin  Park,  111 

.A  Klrkland.  ElUs.  Hodson.  Cliartetz  &  .Mas- 
ters. aOO  World  Center  Building,  Washington 
DC 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

.A.  Maurice  Kramer,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washlngl<:>n.  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Asaoclatlon,  535  North 
Dearoorn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


.A  Landowners  Protective  Aasoclatlun,  Box 
294   Harpers  Ferry  W  Va 

A  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products,  care  of  Leva.  Hawes. 
Symington,  Martin  Si  Oppenheimer. 

.A  Eldward  Uppert.  1223  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue SW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  .Americans  for  Democratic  .Action.  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  W.ishlngton.  DC. 

A.  .Alfred  R  McCauley.  1629  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Consumer  Products  Division.  Electronic 
Industries  .Association.  2001  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

A  Ian  R  MacGowan.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  .Amerlc.m  Insurance  .A^oclatlon.  1725  K 
street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

A  Martin  Whitfield  A  TTialer.  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  .VW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  Financial  General  Corp  i  a  Virginia  cor- 
poration). 1701  PennsyUanla  .Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

A  Alan  W  MercUl.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  The  Proprietary  .Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania .Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

A  George  P  .Meyer,  Jr.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Was.^lngton,  D  C 

B  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

A  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocla- 
•lon.  1750  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
-vx'.ation.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

A  Frank  J  O  Brlen.  14 Jo  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C 

B  International  Union  of  District  50. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  1435  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A  John  K  Pickens.  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  \'a. 

B  .American  Nursing  Home  Association 
1101   17-h  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

.A  John  K  PUkens,  201  North  Washington 
Street    .Alexandria    Va 

B  Record  Industry  As.soclatlon  of  .America 
1  East  57th  Street.  .New  York,  N  Y 

A.  Potomac  Basin  Federation,  care  of  John 
R   Moulton,  R  F  D   1   Chiirlestown.  W. 'Va. 

A.  Publlcom  Inc  .  1300  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  .Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Publlcom.  Inc  13l>0  Connecticut  Avo- 
iiue.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  .Amer- 
ica, New  York.  NY. 

A.  William  L  Reynolds.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Jacques  T  Schlenger,  1400  Merc.tntlle 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  .North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  14o0  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md 

B.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercintlle  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust,  Mercmtile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md 

.A,  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .American  Fur  Merchants'  Association, 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  and 
Scandinavian  Fur  Farm  Organizations. 
LangagerveJ  60.  Olostrup.  Denmark. 

A.  Spauldlng.  Relter  k  Rose.  1422  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

.A  Stltt.  Hemmendinger  \-  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Japan  Chemical  Fibers  Association.  3,  3- 
Chome.  Muromachl.  Nlhonbashl,  Chuo-ku. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A  Stltt.  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue    Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  <v  Linen  Textile  Export- 
ers .Association.  4  4-Chome.  Blngomachi. 
Hlgasblku.  Osaka,  Japan. 

A.  Syndicated  Industries.  Inc.,  8724  East 
Fort  Poote  Terrace,  Oxon  Hill,  Md. 

A.  Robert  E  Synnestvedt.  Post  OfBce  Bjx 
8.  Jenklntown.  Pa 

A  Rev  Charles  C  Talley.  3  High  Stree* 
Waterford.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &;  Teacii- 
ers.  700  North  Bush  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A  W  Lloyd  TupUng.  235  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

.A.  Venable.  Baetjcr  Ar  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore    .Md. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1400  .Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  oi 
Marcantile  .Sale  Deposit  A:  Trust.  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md 

.A  Richard  B.  Walbert.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
W.ishlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Association  cf  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Rockefeller,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Week  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of 
Standard  International  Corp.,  49-33  31st 
Place,  Long  Island  City.  NY. 

.A.  Charles  E  Walker,  90  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N  Y. 

B,  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y^. 


A.  James   G.   Watt,    1616   H    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of   the   USA, 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 


A.   Edward   Week   &   Co  .    Inc. 
Place,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


49-33    31st 


B.  National  Association  cf  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Peter  L   WoifT,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  W.ishlng- 
ton, DC. 


A  Herbert  A.  Watklns,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B.  Amerlc.m  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
-Mercliandi.^e  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Earl  Wilson,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  .Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


A.  Frank  J.  Wilson,  888   17th  Street   NW., 
Washlngtod,  D.C. 


A.  Perry  W  Woofier,  llul  17ih  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
.Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N,Y. 

A.  Zachary.  Smith  Reynolds  Tru-t.  cire  of 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  .^  Trust,  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md, 


SEl^ ATE— Thursday,  February  15,  1968 


Tlie  SonaU>  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempoie. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.<;,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  God  Omnipotent.  Thou  only  art 
the  help  and  hope  of  our  distracted 
'.vorld.  Thy  mercy  endureth  forever,  in 
.'-pite  of  all  human  denials  and  betrayals. 

Make  plain  to  our  understanding  that 
(-ur  economic  ad.iu.stmcnt  in  the  realm  of 
trade  and  commerce,  in  thcmsche.-^.  can- 
not brine;  .■social  .starvation,  except  as 
they  clear  the  way  for  the  .spiritual  un- 
lierLiirdini:  without  which  we  labor  in 
\ain  and  all  our  endeavors  are  as  futile 
props  against  a  decaying  house  that  the 
Lord  hath  not  made. 

With  Thy  benediction  may  we  face 
ihe  toil  of  these  days  with  honest  deal- 
iiiET  and  clear  thinking,  with  hatred  of 
all  deceit  and  sham,  and  in  the  knowl- 
!  dge  that  all  great  and  noble  service  in 
this  world  is  based  on  gentleness  and 
patience  and  self-giving.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Master  we  ask  It.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
•ananimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  14,  1968,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in  re- 
lation to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOUNG  OF  OIHO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distln- 
culshed  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young] 
be  recognized  for  up  to  20  minutes  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  transaction  of  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION    TO    COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  tlie 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  enter 
an  objection,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

.A  conctirrcnt  resoliuicu  (f  tile  Legl.slattU'e 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  A;?rlcu!ture  iind  Forestry: 

"oENATE  Concurrent  Resolution  5 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  would  give  farmers  i.nd 
ranchers  the  right  to  barealn  collectively 
with  respect  to  the  price  level  of  products 
of  the  farm  and  ranch  in  the  commerce  of 
the  nation 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sti.te 
of  South  Dakoua.  the  House  of  Repre.'icnta- 
tives  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas.  South  Dakota  i.'^,  one  of  tiie  most 
agricultural  states  of  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  v.-ell-being  of 
South  Dakot.a  is  very  dependent  upon  tlie 
economic  condition  of  its  I, inning  and  r.inch- 
Ing  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  a  great  disparity  exists  at  the 
present  time  between  the  level  of  agricu'.tural 
prices  throughout  the  nation  and  the  price 
level  of  non-agricultural  wages,  salaries  and 
products,  with  the  parity  index  at  approxi- 
mately 73^,  of  parity  1  and 

"Whereas,  the  Inability  of  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  pricins;  of  their  o-wn  products 
Is  well  known  and  Is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  in  South  Dakota  and  nationwidei 
and 

"Whereas,  products  of  the  farms  cf  tlie 
United  States  In  the  export  trade  is  the  great- 
est single  Item  In  this  nation's  overall  trade 
with  the  natlonfi  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  voltime  of  grains  In  the  ex- 
port trade  'Is  very  large  at  the  present  time 
but  with  the  unfavorable  price  level  of  such 
products  It  may  well  be  said  that  Agriculture 
is  not  holding  up  Its  end  ■with  respect  to 
United  States  balance  of  trade  and  balance 
of  payments  deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  at  this  immediate  time  there  l.s 
grave  concern  on  the  part  of  this  nation  as 
to  Its  balance  of  payments  deficit  In  'world 
trade;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  now  in  the  Congress  and 
win  be  In  the  90th  session  of  the  Congress 
legislation   to   provide    the   legal   means    by 


which  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  nation 
ni.iv  Icj/ally  and  actively  bargtln  cor,?ctively 
in  the  determlniition  of  price  levels  of  the 
pr  i:I-act,-  of  f.irms  and  r^inchc;. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  t'.iat  the 
.Senate  of  the  4.}rd  .•'e.'sion  of  the  Legislature 
of  Soutli  Dakota,  the  House  of  P.fpre.ienta- 
tlves  concurring  therein.  lespectfully  urge 
the  United  States  Senators  from  Soxith  Da- 
kota, the  Honorable  Karl  Mundt  and  the  Hon- 
orable George  McOovern.  ,'tnd  members  of 
tiie  Contrc;.=  .  t!ie  Honorable  P..  Y.  Berry  and 
the  Honor.ib:e  Ben  Reifel.  to  support  legis- 
lation in  the  Coneress  iiroviding  lor  collec- 
tive bare-lining  by  f.inr.ers.  V,'c  re.=:peotfti;iy 
ur^e  their  .support  of  such  legislation  as  they 
may  believe  to  be  In  the  interests  of  the  -Agri- 
culture of  South  Dakota  i.nd  in  t!ie  public 
interest  of  tills  nation,  to  the  end  that  the 
Congress  may  p.vs  such  Icgi.slaticn. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  t!ie  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  tiie  state  of  .South  Dakota 
be  directed  to  transmit  copies  cf  tliis  Menio- 
iial  Resolution  to  his  Excellencv,  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  of  t!ie  United  States,  the  }lnnorable 
Lyndon  B.  Jjhn.son:  to  the  f  jcretary  of  the 
United  States  Senat*  and  to  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  HoUFe  of  Representative.^:  to  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  Mundt.  and  the  Honorable  George 
McGovern.  United  States  SenaU>rs  from 
South  Dakota:  the  Honor.ible  E.  Y.  Berry  and 
the  Honorable  Ben  Reifel.  Repre.sentatlves 
in  Cong.ess  from  South  Dakota,  within  ten 
days  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate  January  23,  1968. 
Concurred  in  by  U\e  House  of  Represent- 
atives February  7   l'.)68, 

"Lem  Overpeck. 
"P'rs:dent  of  tkr  Senate 

".Attest: 

"N1E1..S  P.  Jensen, 
'Secretary  of  the  Seyiatc. 
"J.\MES  D.  Jeebert, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

■  .Attest: 

"P,M'L  INMAN. 

■■Chief  Cleik." 

A  conctirrent  resolution  of  tlie  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House    Concurrent   Resol^-ticn    5 

'  .A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  and  the  President  o:  the  United 
States  to  review  and  enact  Iccislation  to 
modify  the  new  federal  meat  inspection  act 
and  the  slaughterhouse  equipment  regula- 
tions of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
so  as  not  to  drive  the  Independent  slaugh- 
terhouses and  meat  packing  plants  out  of 
bitslness 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  twenty-nine  states  have,  on  their 
own  accord,  adopted  compulsory  state  meat 
Inspection  programs,  and  twelve  other  states, 
including  South  Dakota,  have  such  programs 
on  a  voluntary  basis;  and 
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■  Whereaa.  m  South  Dakota  a  total  of  ap- 
pruxlrriiitfly  ninety  (dOi  me.tt  slaughter- 
tiuuses  locker  plants  and  packing  plants  have 
served  tlie  people  of  this  itate  un  the  whole, 
with  clean,  wholesome  meal  subject  to  purity 
standards  enforcement  by  the  South  Dakota 
Departmerit  of  Agriculture,   and 

'  Wiiereaa,  the  quality  will  be  Improved 
further  by  the  new  compulsory  state  meat 
inspection  program,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  these  plants,  operated 
;n  a  clean  manner  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ards are  nevertheless  small  plants  which  can- 
not economically  continue  to  operate  If 
forced  to  comply  to  present  federal  slaughter- 
house equipment  standards  promulgated  by 
the  US    Department  .f  A^rli'ulture.   and 

Whereiis.  this  legislative  body  Is  m  full 
.iccord  with  the  provisions  regarding  the  in- 
spection of  meat  as  to  purity  and  cleanli- 
ness: 

Whereas,  this  legislative  body  opposes  the 
application  of  the  present  U  SD  A.  standards 
for  construction  and  equipment  to  the  small 
intrastate  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants;  .ind 

Wherca-s,  the  construction  and  equipment 
standards  for  intrastate  slaughter  and  proc- 
t-sRing  plants  should  be  left  under  state 
jurl.sdlctlon"' 

■  yow.  'hPrefore.  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Porty-thlrd 
Lftflslature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  'herein,  th.^t  the 
President  md  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State«  >f  .America  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
respt^ctfully.  requested  to  t;lve  due  consld- 
era'lon  'o  Instructing  the  U.S.  Depar-ment 
ot  Agriculture  to  .uljust  Its  regulations  so 
as  not  to  drive  the  Independent  slaughter- 
houses and  meat  packing  plants  out  of  busi- 
ness .ind  until  then  to  withhold  authority 
to  fnf(>rce  the  new  meat  Inspection  act:   and 

Be  :t  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concvirrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  if  Representa- 
tives of  the  state  if  South  Dako'a  to  the 
Ofllcps  ..ff  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  r::ited  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  .f  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secrctar-,-  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  -he  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  of  'he  state  of  South  Di- 
kota  md  "he  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States:   and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  -he  South 
Dakota  L -siiliture  hereby  urtres  -he  memt>ers 
of  the  Con=rresslonal  Delegation  from  South 
Dakota  to  take  Imjnedlate  steps  toward  the 
development  of  .m  act  amending  the  meat 
inspection  program  as  now  enacted  into  law. 
so  :is  to  have  "he  question  of  equipment 
and  inspection  procedure  standards  resolved 
by  state  :aw. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  22.  1968. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  February  1. 
1968 

"James  D    Jelbert, 
"Speaker  of  the  Hovte. 

•'Attest 

'  P.AUL    Inman. 
•Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

"Lem    OVFRPrCK. 
'President  of  the  Smate. 
"Attest: 

"NitLs  P    Jensen. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate  " 

A  concurrent  resolution  <t  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

"House  CoNcnRRENT  Resolution  4 
".A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

Con?res^  of  -he  United  States  to  authorize 
the  State  Huhway  Commission  to  Increase 
the  gross  axle  weight  permitted  for  firm 
to  market  vehicles  using  the  Federal  .Aid 
Hlehway 

■Be  it  resolved  tav  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein. 


Whereas,  the  present  Federal  Aid  High- 
ways Act  of  1956  limits  the  lead  weight  of 
vehicles  to  18  000  pounds  on  any  sin>;le  axle 
and  32.00O  pjunds  on  any  tandem  axle  travel- 
ing un  Feder.il  Aid  Highways,  and 

'  Whertas.  the  ability  to  get  farm  crops 
from  tlie  Iiarvest  held  to  market  in  the  most 
expeJit.ous  manner  possible  is  imperative  to 
elflclent  farming  operations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  time  consumed  In  ^tettlng 
farm  crops  to  the  market  is  greatly  Increased 
by  the  present  loud  limit  restrictions:  and. 

Whereas,  the  tran.sportatlon  of  other  com- 
modities 13  impeded  by  the  exist. ni;  restric- 
tion on  load  limits  on  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
ways 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Porty-thlrd 
Session  of  the  Legislature  of  South  bakoui. 
that  Senate  concurring  therein.  resp.->cllully 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  states  to 
take  whatever  action  might  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  authorize  the  Highway  Com- 
missions of  the  states  dlscret.onary  power  t.i 
designate  lo.id  limits  of  20.000  pounds  on  any 
single  axle  and  :j6,O00  pounds  nn  .my  tandem 
axle  traveling  on  Federal  Aid  Hlghvvays. 

"Be  It  further  res.jlved.  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  bv  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  ofHces  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent. itaes  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  South  D.ikota 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  22.  1968 

Concurred  In  bv  the  Senate  February  6, 
1968 

"James  D    Jelbert, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Paul  Inman, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Lem  Overpeck. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest 

"Niels  P   Jensen 
"Secretary  ot  the  Senate." 


EXECUTIVE   HFPORTS    OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  wa.s  .'submitted : 

By  Mr  CANNON  from  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Servicer. 

Brig  Oen  Tom  E  Marchbanks.  Jr.  US. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  for  appointment  .as  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Reser\c  and  major  general.  .Air 
Force  Reserve 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  in  .Armed  Sen  ices  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  122 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  and 
ask  that  the.se  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered 

The  nomination.^,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rear  Adm  Fred  O  Bennett.  US  Navy, 
for  commands  .md  other  duties  determined 
bv  the  President,  for  ,ippolntmont  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Brig  Gen  Charles  Lutcher  Southward, 
.Armv  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
to   be   major    general. 

Col  John  Richard  Carson.  .Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  to  be  brigadier 
general, 

MaJ    Oen    .Arthur  O    Salisbury   (brigadier 


general.  Regular  .Air  Force).  US  Air  Force, 
md  suiidry  olJl'  ers.  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force: 

MaJ  Gen  John  Jarvls  Tolson  III,  .Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  .Army  of  'w^ 
United    States; 

Brig.  Gen  Frank  J.  Puerta.  Air  Farce  Re- 
serve, and  sundry  other  (ifflcers,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 

Lee  E  Bains,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion   in   Naval   Re.serve;    and 

Harold  L  Oppenhelmer.  M  irlne  Corps 
Reserve,  for  appoin'ment  to  the  gr.ide  .  r 
brigadier   general 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President.  :n 
addition,  I  report  lavorably  1.-33  promo- 
tions in  the  .■Army  in  tiie  Krade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below,  2.392  appoint- 
ment.s  in  the  .-Mr  Force  in  the  grade  of 
major  and  below,  and  1,909  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  urade 
of  2d  lieutenant  mid  below.  Since  the.st 
names  have  already  been  printed  m  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  .save 
the  expense  of  printine  on  the  Execulivf 
Calender.  I  ask  unanimous  con;;rnt  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary', 
desk  lor  the  mlormation  of  anv  Sena- 
tor, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.>  .so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Louis  A  Cabral.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps: 

Grey  C  .Axtell.  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  promotion  in  the  Mar;ne  Corps; 

Jerome  Aaron,  and  .^undry  other  officer;. 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Ajmy  of  thf 
United  .Stite=;   and 

Edward  L  Mennlng.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  lor  .ippointment  In  the  ReguUr 
.Air   Force 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fir.'-t 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent.  th>- 
.■^econd  time,  and  lefeired  as  follows: 

By  Mr  PFAR.'-ON  •  f.ar  himself.  Mr 
Allott  .Mr  Bennltt.  Mr  Caortn 
.Mr  DoMi.NiCK  Mr  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Miller   Mr   pRofxy.  and  Mr  Scott)  ■ 

S  2970.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
Office  of  Government  Pn^cedure  to  a-sist  the 
Congress  in  its  oversight  of  the  execution  tl 
-tatutes  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  evalua- 
tion of  procedures  of  executive  .md  Inde- 
pendent .igencles  of  the  Government,  iind 
,  the  ailoptlon  of  Improved  mean:  to  c:irry  into 
effect  the  policies  of  the  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  en   Government  Operations. 

'See    the    rem:.rks    by    Mr     Pearson    when 
he   introduced   the  .ibave  hill,   which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    BOGGS 

S.2P7i  A  bill  for  the  relief  ..f  Dr  C  J 
Phalangas,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr    TALMADGE 

S.  J972  A  bill  to  eni'.ble  baby  chlck.5. 
started  puUet.  laying  lien  ;ind  t  ible  esg  pro- 
ducers to  consistently  provide  ;m  adequate 
=;upply  of  these  commodities  to  meet  the 
ne?ds  of  consumers,  to  >^tablllze.  maint.iln 
and  dev?lop  orderly  mar:celing  conditions  at 
prices  reasonablv  to  consumers  .md  pro- 
ducers, and  to  promote  and  expand  the  use 
.tnd  consumption  of  such  commodities  and 
products  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  .Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Talmadge  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 
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Bv    Mr.    MONDALE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BURDicK,    Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.   Nel- 
=>oN,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Da- 
kota.  Mr.  MetcaLt.  and  Mr.  Mans- 
fieloi  ; 
.s  2973.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
ni.irjtetlng   of    agricultural    commodities    by 
till-   producers    thereof   and   for   other   pur- 
pose.'-: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

,See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  RANDOLPH: 
s  2*74  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hou- 
suiiig  Vo-ssoughi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  P'ULBRIGHT  i  by  request): 
.973  A  l3i!l  to  provide  tor  increased 
p..r;;ripation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Iiiter-.Amencan  Developnipnt  Bank,  and  for 
other  i.urposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Hi-;    tion.s 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  FiLBRiCfHT  when  he 
lu'roduced  ih  ■  .ibove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hcitling) 
By  Mr  TYDINGS: 
.-•  2976.  A  bin  relating  to  planning  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Its  environs  in  con- 
iiptajn  with  dcwlopnients  .md  projects  of 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Di-trict  of  Columbia,  and  lor  other  pur- 
p-i-es.  1.1  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
C    umbi.i 

See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Tydinos  when  he 
iriToduced  the  .ibove  bill,  which  appear 
Uiider  :i  .--eparaie  he.idine  i 
ry  Mr  BREWSTER: 
-s  2977,  A  lull  lor  the  relief  of  Melencio 
.A.-^'rlmo  G.irci:i;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juiliciarv 

By  Mr  COTTON: 
■^  2  i78    .A  bill  to  repeal  the  exemption  ap- 
p'.;  able  to  ordinary  livestock  In  the   Inter- 
state Commerce   Act;    to  the  Committee  on 
C 'inmerce. 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     i  f or     himself,    Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  JAVrrs)  : 
S    2.179    .A  bill   to  establish  a  Commission 
C!.  Nei^ro  History  and  Culture:  to  conduct  a 
st'.dy  of  all  proposals  to  research,  document, 
c  iniplle.  preserve,  and   disseminate   data  on 
Ne^ro    lilsuiry    and    culture;    to   recommend 
stich   legislative   enactments   as   may  be  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  integration  of  such 
data  into  trie  mainstrc.im  of  American  edu- 
Citlon   and   life:   and  for   other  purposes;   to 
:\\f  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
-See  the  rem.irks  of   Mr.   Scott  when  he 
liitroduced    the     atKive    bill,    which    appear 
under  .'i   separate  heading) 


S      2970— INTRODUCTION     OF    BILL 
RELATING    TO    THE    ESTABLISH- 
lENT  OF  AN  OFFICE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT PROCEDURE 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
l:alf  of  myself.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Bennett, 
Air.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr.  Scott, 
I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  create  an 
<^:Tice  of  Government  Procedure  which, 
I  believe,  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
.vienpthen  the  ability  of  Congress  to  ful- 
f:;i  its  constitutional  responsibility  in  the 
making  of  public  policy  and  also  to  bet- 
ter assure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable, 
lesponsive  democracy. 

The  authority  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  make  public  policy  is  clearly 
ilentified  in  article  I,  section  I,  of  the 
'  onstitution  which  states : 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
Is  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  over  the  years,  and  particularly 
within  the  past  three  decades,  the  execu- 


tive branch  has  assumed — both  in  a 
practical  and  legal  sense — enormous  and 
increasingly  greater  law  making  powers. 

Actually  although  the  enactment  of 
statutory  law  is  the  sole  responsibility  of 
Congress,  the  sharing  of  public  policy- 
making between  the  two  branches  of 
Government  is  inherent  to  our  constitu- 
tional and  political  system.  The  presi- 
dential power  to  issue  executive  orders 
and  the  bureaucracy's  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate administrative  rules  has  always 
meant  that  the  function  of  the  executive 
branch  was  never  limited  to  that  of  sim- 
ply administering  the  precise  letter  of 
statutory  law.  Moreover,  the  President's 
constitutional  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  his  roles  as  Chief 
of  State  and  Commander  in  Chief  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Nation's 
chief  political  officer  assured  the  presi- 
dency, from  the  very  beginning,  broad 
power  to  influence  the  formulation  and 
enactment  of  public  policy.  And  the  Na- 
tion's great  growth  and  the  ever  increas- 
ing complexity  of  these  modern  times 
has  necessarily  encouraged  the  centrali- 
zation of  leadership  and  direction  in  the 
affairs  of  state. 

Thus  it  is  natural  and  inevitable  that 
the  executive  branch  should  be  a  far 
greater  force  in  the  making  of  public 
policy  today  than  in  early  years  of  our 
development. 

But  despite  this,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  think 
it  is  now  clear  that  we  mu.st  .sariou.sly 
consider  the  question  of  whetlier  or  not 
the  distribution  of  policy  powers  has  not 
become  unbalanced.  I  believe  it  has.  I  be- 
lieve the  increasing  assumption  of  policy- 
making powers  by  the  executive  brancli 
has  now  reached  the  jioint  where  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  meet  its  own  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  has  been  .ieop- 
ardized.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  this 
trend  presents  an  increasingly  .--eriou.s 
challenge  to  our  hi.storlc  and  continuous 
effort  to  crsate  and  maintain  a  govern- 
ment that  is  truly  representative  and  re- 
sponsive in  all  its  various  parts. 

Mr.  President,  the  trends  of  which  I 
have  spoken  are  particularly  manifested 
in,  first,  the  expansion  of  the  bureauc- 
racy's "legislative"  function,  and  sec- 
ond, the  increasing  capacity  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  dominate  the  loiTnulation  and 
enactment  of  public  policy. 

First  I  would  discuss  the  reasons  for 
the  sirowing  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  problems  and  danger.s  inherent 
in  this  trend. 

The  sheer  number  and  complexity  of 
today's  problems  and  the  Federal  pro- 
grams intended  to  deal  with  them  makes 
it  quite  impos.siblc'  for  Congress  to  write 
statutes  so  detailed  and  specific  that  the 
administrators  charged  with  putting 
them  into  effect  would  have  only  to  ap- 
ply the  letter  of  the  law.  Thus  it  has 
been  necessary  to  delegate  broad  powers 
to  the  executive  and  independent  agen- 
cies with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
legislative  function  has  been  transferred 
to  the  administrative  process.  And  a 
subtle  and  inexorable  change  has  been 
affected  in  our  system  of  Government. 

The  volume  of  agency  legislation  now 
exceeds  by  many  volumes  the  corre- 
sponding additions  to  the  statute  books. 
Americans  are  bound  in  countless  ways 
by  a  vast  array  of  rules  and  regulations 
by  an  army  of  appointed  administrators 


ratiier  than  by  elected  representatives 
of  the  jjeople.  Administrative  policies 
liave  an  impact  on  practically  ev-:'ry  hu- 
man endeavor.  They  prescribe  individ- 
ual, group,  and  institutional  behavior. 
They  have  the  force  of  law  and  their 
violation  incurs  the  loss  of  government 
service  or  the  imposition  of  sanctions. 

Mr.  PiT-sident,  lawmaking  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy need  not  be  incompatible  with 
the  .system  of  representative  uovernment. 
But  it  is  essential  that  Conprpss  be  able 
t.)  maintain  oversight  control  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  administrative 
agencies  exercise  tlie  i;owers  wiiich  tiie 
Con  -re.ss  lias  delegated 

Such  c  /lUrol  is  necessary  not  only  to 
assur.:  that  Ciii-'rcss  meets  its  con.stitu- 
tional  iispon.sibilitifcs  but  rl.so  to  as.<:  re 
that  the  bureaucracy  i.s  re.spon.sive  to  the 
nefds  and  wL  he.s  of  the  pt onle.  No  mod- 
ern-day roverament  can  survive  wiih  a 
lurue  bure.iucracy.  but  limited  and  rep- 
resentative government  cannot  be  main- 
tained unlt.s.s  the  bureauciacy  is  respon- 
.sivo  to  democratic  controls. 

The  Congress  has  long  recoanized  the 
dan'^ers  of  an  uncontrolled  and  unregu- 
lated bureaucracy.  Thus  Concre.ss  has 
pa.ssed  ;..\vs  requiring  executive  and  in- 
dependent agencies  to  ob.serve  certain 
iirocedural  safeguards  and  to  make 
many  of  their  records  available  to  the 
jjublic. 

In  addition.  Congress  requires  aeencies 
to  make  reports  on  their  operations.  It 
lias  authorized  an.i  directed  the  Comp- 
troll'.r  General  to  audit  accounts,  to 
make  expenditures  analyses  of  executive 
aeencies  to  determine  v  hether  public 
lunds  liave  been  economically  and  effi- 
ciently expended,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  gov- 
ernment corporations,  to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  any  activity  has  been  car- 
ried on  without  authority  of  law.  Under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  .■standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Repre.sentatives  to  exerci.se  continuous 
watchfulness  of  the  administrative 
agencies. 

Supplementing  these  moles  of  review- 
are  the  informal  day-to-day  investica- 
tions  carried  out  by  individual  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  as  i^art  of 
their  service  to  con.stituents  who.se  rights 
are  affected  by  actions  of  particular 
asencies.  In  addition,  the  Senate  hss  the 
constitutional  authority  to  withhold  con- 
.sent  to  nominees  for  asency  i)ositions. 

When  administrative  abuses  fire  dis- 
covered, the  Congress  can  act  to  express- 
ly reduce  or  eliminate  the  author  ty  nf 
the  aaency  in  question.  It  can  reduce  the 
''.Erency's  appropriations,  roorctanize  it.  or 
abolish  it. 

No  one  .should  belittle  the  nnportance 
or  effectiveness  of  the=e  various  meas- 
ures. But  there  is  widespread  asreement 
that  they  are  crossly  inadequate.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  acting  individually  or 
through  committees,  simply  do  not  have 
the  time  or  the  me?ns  to  keen  up  with 
the  manifold  activities  of  executive  and 
independent  asencies.  The  mis.sion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  is  too  limited  to  en- 
able him  to  .supply  information  on  ull 
aspects  of  those  activities. 

Congress  and  the  public  urgently  need 
additional  assistance  from  experts  em- 
powered to  surv-ey  the  entire  range  of 
administrative  activity,  to  report  what 
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Is  actually  belni'  done  and  to  recommend 
needed  ct-;ant;es  in  procedures  and  laws  ' 

In  his  excellent  book.  ■Bureaucracy 
on  Trial."  William  W.  Biyer  effectively 
stated  the  need  for  such  a  body  this  way 

Prom  the  frumes  of  referenre  of  limited 
j?overnment  <ind  popular  control,  tlipre  '.s  as 
much  justification  for  letrlslatlve  luidlt  of 
admlntstratl\p  lawmnklni?  as  for  leglslatUe 
audit  of  administrative  spending. 

He  went  on  to  arsue  that  civen  the 
comple.xity  of  modem  government — 

.  xhf  cha.sm  .so  apparent  n.jw  between 
the  '.celslatlve  prorp";s  and  administrative 
policv  mi  kin?  will  deeprn.  unlP'^s  reasonahle 
and  workable  accommodations  between  the 
tw^are  effected     Otherwise,   government   in 

'e  United  St.ites  Is  de.stined  to  drift  either 
toward  ch.ios  or  major  constitutional,  struc- 
tural and  political  surgery.  Kther  alterna- 
tive couid  exact  a  hltjh  price  In  Individual 
liberty  .ind   democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  difR- 
ciilty  Coiiure?s  encountiTs  in  attempting 
to  properly  fulfill  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibil'tles  for  the  making  of  public 
policy  IS  that  of  acquiring  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  evaluate  the  effect!'. e- 
ness  0*"  programs  it  ha.s  enacted  as 
measured  against  the  objectives  that 
Con'.Tos.s  intended  to  be  achieved  with 
enactment  of  these  program.s 

If  the  Coneress  is  to  adequately  fulfill 
:ts  policymakinK  responsibilities,  it  must 
have  the  available  means  by  which  it  can 
ev:\luate  the  leglslatinn  which  it  enacts. 
It  needs  the  information  necessary  to  de- 
ternnne  wluther  the  programs  are  work- 
ing as  intended;  whether  thev  are  having 
undesirable  or  unintended  <ide  effect.s; 
and  what  types  ot  changes  are  nece.ssan-v 

The  congressional  committees,  of 
cour.se.  do  valuable  work  in  this  area  of 
program  evaluation,  but  given  the  enor- 
mous :ncrea.-^e  in  the  number  and  com- 
plex, ty  of  Federal  programs  in  the  past 
decades  it  has  simply  become  a  physical 
impossibility  for  the  committees  to  ac- 
quire and  digest  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation. 

Thus,  today  it  is  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  wh'ch  has  a  near  monop- 
oly on  the  type  of  information  needed  for 
program  evaluation  both  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  and  a  long-range  basis  as  well. 
It  IS  much  beter  equipped  than  the  Con- 
gress to  acquire  and  evaluate  the  data 
needed  to  measure  public  problems  .ind 
needs  And  once  Federal  prot,rams  to  deal 
with  these  problems  are  enacted  it  has 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Congress  in 
terms  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  these  programs,  pinpointing  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  determin- 
ing what  changes  are  needed. 

The  staff  resources  and  professional 
expertise  are  concentrated  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  executive  branch  Much  of 
the  necessaiy  basic  data  ;s  available  to 
Congress  and  the  public:  but  some  of  it 
IS  not.  particularly  the  most  current  data 
which  is  olten  the  most  valuable.  How- 
ever, even  more  important  than  the  avail- 
ability of  basiC  data  is  the  matter  of 
analysis  and  evaluation,  and  Congress 
has  only  limited  access  to  this  type  of 
service. 

This  lopsidedness  in  the  availability  of 
program  evaluation  data  and  accom- 
panying staff  resources  is  of  course  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Con- 
gress has  steadily  lost   ground   to   the 


Executive  in  the  formulat'on  of  public 
!X)licy. 

But  the  Implication  of  this  trend  goes 
btn-ond  the  issue  of  the  Chief  Executive's 
growing  domination  of  the  formulation 
of  public  policy.  For  once  programs  pio- 
ix>sed  by  the  President  are  enacted  an 
inevitable  climate  of  vested  self-interest 
.sets  in  and  regardle.ss  of  how  well  inten- 
tloned  the  administrators  may  be  one 
must  inevitably  question  whether  or  not 
they  will  use  their  L;reat  program  evalu- 
ation resources  objectively  There  will 
always  be  a  tension  between  the  demand 
for  cnndid  and  obieiHive  evaluation  and 
the  natur;il  human  tendency  to  defend 
and  justify  ones  own  wc^rk, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce is  de.signed  to  pro\ide,  first,  the  in- 
.stltutlonal  means  wljereby  iidministra- 
tive  action.?  and  procedures  can  be  regu- 
larly audited  and  studied  to  a.ssure  com- 
l>liancc  with  st.TtutoiT  law  and  prevent 
abuses  of  bureaucratic  authority.  Second, 
it  would  serve  to  provide  the  Congress 
wirh  the  necessary  information  for  pro- 
-'lam  evaluation. 

The  Oflice  of  Government  Procedure 
would  lie  completely  independent  of  the 
executive  branch  and  .solely  respon.sible 
to  the  Coneress.  Like  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  it  would  be  directed  by 
an  official  aptwinted  by  tlu-  President  and 
confirmed  by  i!ip  Coiigret.s  for  a  period 
of  15  years  and  who  could  be  removed 
only  by  joint  action  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

The  function  of  this  Office  would  be  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  reports  on  two  basic  questions: 
First,  are  statutoiy  laws  being  inter- 
preted and  administere-d  in  the  manner 
intended  by  Congress;  and  second,  are 
the  laws  achieving  the  results  sought  by 
Congress. 

To  provide  Congress  with  these  an- 
swers the  Office  of  Government  Pro- 
cedure would  b»:>  a.ssii;ned  the  following 
eight  specific  duties: 

Fir.st.  to  conduct  studies  to  determine 
whether  the  administrative  procedures 
of  the  executive  and  independent  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  are  in  all  respects 
in  compliance  with  the  letter  and  intent 
of  the  laws  passed  by  Congre.ss; 

Second,  to  conduct  studies  of  specific 
fields  of  administrative  law.  and  other- 
wise assist  the  Congress  to  conduct  .=uch 
studies,  ill  order  to  effect  more  adequate 
and  clear  statutory  standards  of  delega- 
tion ot  policymaking  discretion  to  such 
agencies; 

Third,  to  report  ix?nodlcally  to  the 
Congress  incidents  of  noncompliance  by 
executive  and  independent  agencies  with 
laws  governing  administrative  proce- 
dures: 

Fourth,  to  audit  the  substance  and  pro- 
cedures of  administrative  action  of  such 
agencies  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
agency  ixjlicie^s  are  not  published  as  i-ules 
as  required  by  law; 

Fifth,  to  investigate  and  advise  the 
Congress  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
policies  of  the  Congress  could  be  more 
effectively  carried  out  if  the  responsible 
agencies  which  exercise  adjudicative 
powers  were  to  formulate,  publish  for 
public  information  and  comply  with 
statements  of  pnnciples  to  govern  the  In- 
terpretation of  provisions  of  law; 


Sixth,  in  its  discretion  to  investigate 
and  evaluate  complaints  made  conceni- 
ing  adminLstrative  procedures  of  .Mich 
agencies; 

Seventh,  to  gather  and  transmit  to 
Congress  the  information  necessaiy  to 
effectively  evaluate  program  t)erforni- 
ance  by  executive  and  independent  a^^en- 
cies  of  tlie  Government,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  legislative  programs  are  achiev- 
ing the  policy  obie'Ctives  anticipated  by 
the  Congress;  and 

Eighth,  to  submit  recommendationp 
from  time  to  time,  directly  to  the  Con- 
L're.ss  for  additional  legislation  which  the 
OlTice  d(  ems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
further  the  purix)ses  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  helieve  that  the  lan- 
guage of  most  of  thefe  duties  l.<  self- 
exjilanatory,  however,  a  few  coj.u.onts 
an-  in  order. 

Duty  No.  2  was  ^vritten  into  the  bill 
because  there  is  t'cneral  acknowledi'intnt 
anion'j  Confrressmi  :i  and  bill-rlia:!.  .j 
experts  that  the  ijjsuc  of  coiv!»os>i,)]ial 
dt  legation  of  authority  to  administiai.ve 
agencies  is  greatly  compiler. ted  by  Mie 
absence  of  guidelines  on  hn-.v  to  •  rue 
statutory  language  that  clearly  ideMitfies 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  a'^tli.city 
vliich  Ce'iicress  considers  neces.sary  vi 
delegate.  The  Ofiice  of  Governr.;e:-.T  f'i:> 
cedurc  would  be  charged  with  the  :o.'!<ein- 
sibility  of  .studying  this  and  thep.  ftd'.i-:iiic 
Con:-' less  as  to  the  developmmt  und  use 
of  such  guidelines. 

Duty  No.  5  is  an  attempt  to  de.-I  "'Ah 
one  factor  v.  hich  has  sieniftcan'.Iv  .n- 
creased  the  difficulty  experienced  by  l,oth 
Congress  and  the  i  ublic  in  trying  '.>  .  il- 
low-  administrative  action:  r.air.eh'.  he 
widespread  tendency  of  agencies  "o  (iis- 
l-'osc  of  matters  brought  before  them  l.y 
adjudication  on  a  case-by-case  ba.sis, 
rather  than  by  the  promulgation  oi  s^en- 
oral  rulers  en.bodying  general  i  olicies  hnd 
interpretations  of  law.  This  p.ract  ce  ;.s, 
of  course,  particularly  charactensnc  of 
the  regulatory  accncies.  Because  oi  Hiis, 
It  is  extremely  d::Ticult  for  Conare.^s  ^^ 
deterniine  how  the  statutoiy  law?  .re 
being  interpreted  at  any  given  time. 

In  addition,  th's  absence  of  general 
policy  guidelines  often  works  the  i.aid- 
.ship  of  uncertainty  on  the  individuals 
and  groups  affect-"'d  by  the  law  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  affected  interests  i;;ust 
employ  exten.sive  legal  counsel  to  .-tudy 
e'ach  ca.se  and  attempt  to  interpret  i.ow 
the  !  articular  atency  is  interpreting  t.ie 
law  in  question  at  any  given  time  ".s 
a  result,  a  whole  new  field  of  legal  .-orv- 
ice  has  come  into  being  in  recent  decarii  s 

Now  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  ca.sc- 
by-case  approacii  be  abolislied.  Likewi.^e 
it  is  recognized  that  in  the  development 
of  any  general  policy  guideline  care  inu-t 
be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  flexibil.ty 
which  is  necessary  in  the  exerci.se  of 
adjudication.  But  there  should  be  no  in- 
surmountable reason  why  the  tensions 
between  the  desirable  flexibility  of  '.'.e 
case-uy-case  approach  and  the  justir^-d 
need  for  general  policy  guidelines  cannot 
be  bridged.  It  would  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  this  office  to  advise  the  Congress  how 
this  might  best  be  accomplished. 

Duty  No.  6  authorizes  the  Office  to  re- 
ceive and  Investigate  complaints  con- 
cerning administrative  procedures.  I 
would  emphasize  that  it  is  not  intended 
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that  the  Office  of  Government  Procedure 
assume  the  1  unction  of  an  ombudsman. 
However,  the  receiving  of  complaints 
iroin  the  public  would  be  a  necessary  and 
useful  means  whereby  the  Office  could 
bettor  iulnll  its  basic  functions  of  deter- 
mining administrative  compliance  with 
statutciy  law  and  the  measuring  of  pro- 
gram ;ierforniancc. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
emphasize  that  in  proposing  the  Office 
cf  Government  Procedure  there  is  no 
intent  to  create  an  administrative 
strait.iacket  or  otherwise  unduly  hamper 
the  administrative  process.  But  it 
is  clear,  I  believe,  that  Congress's  dele- 
iiatiems  cf  power  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ade- i:ave  outstripped  the  machinery 
for  cliecking  administrative  operations 
under  tacm.  Thus  an  independent 
aseiicy.  itafTcd  by  experts,  giving  undi- 
vided atteni.on  to  all  a.spccts  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  .statutes  lias  now  become 
necessary  if  Congress  is  to  lialt  the  fur- 
tiior  erosion  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

Likewise  in  stressing  the  need  for  Con- 
ere.-s  to  equip  itself  with  the  tools  that 
V.111  .'Strengthen  its  capacity  to  formulate 
IJUblic  iiolicy  it  is  not  proposed  that  the 
capac.ty  of  the  executive  branch  to  for- 
mulate ijolicy  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced. Rather  the  objective  here  is  to 
bftier  assure  the  balance  of  policymak- 
ing' ))owcr  which  the  Constitution  re- 
quire s  and  democracy  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  I  introduce  today  to 
create  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Government  Procedure  be  printed  in  the 
Rrcora'  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  v.i'.l  be  received  and  appropriately 
n^ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
vrili  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  liil  'S.  2970'  to  establish  an  in- 
ciLi'cndcnt  Office  of  Government  Pro- 
cedure to  assist  the  Congress  in  its  over- 
sight cf  the  execution  of  statutes  en- 
.ictcd  by  the  Congress,  the  evaluation  of 
procedures  of  executive  and  independent 
??encics  of  the  Government,  and  the 
;'dopt;on  of  improved  means  to  carry 
into  effect  the  policies  of  the  Congress, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson  ifor  him- 
.-elf  and  other  Senators) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  e^rdcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  i'oilowsi 

S.  2070 

f;  ■  ;.-  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
n^'p'o-cntatii-es  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
Amr.r.ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  mar  be  cited  as  the  'Office  of  Govern- 
ni»at  Procedure  Act  of  1968". 

DECI..\R.\T10N    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  :  The  Congress  declares  that  the  full 
and  proper  exercise  of  Its  legislative  author- 
irv  and  responsibility  conferred  upon  It  by 
t.ne  Coiiititution  of  the  United  States  makes 
neceis.iry  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Government  Procedure  Independent  of  the 
•:.\ecutive  branch  of  Government  to  aid  the 
Congress  la  exercising  oversight  with  re- 
:-poct  to  the  compliance  with  policies  em- 
bodied la  leglflation  enacted  by  the  Congress 
hy  executive  and  Independent  agencies 
ti.irged  with  the  administration  thereof, 
-.;:ci  to  provide  means  whereby  the  Congress 
can  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  policy 
objectives  of  such  legislation   are  achieved 


through  the  execution  and   administration 
thereof. 

OFFICK    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  assist  the  Congress  in  the 
discharge  of  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  maice  all  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  ot 
carrying  out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2 
of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  estiibllshed  the 
Olfice  of  Government  Procedure  irelerred  to 
hereinafter  as  the  "OlTice"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  .i  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  iidvice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
for  a  term  of  hfteen  jears. 

(c)  The  Director  may  be  removed  by  joint 
resolution  of  both  houses  cf  Congress  upon 
prior  notice  and  stated  cause  and  after  hear- 
ing before  a  joint  committee  of  the  c:ongress 
established  for  that  [Jurpose  and  by  no  other 
means. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  pre.scribed  by  law  lor  ihe 
comiiensation  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
I  lie  tailtcd  ytites 

ST.\FF    OF    THE    OFFICE 

Sec.  4.  (.1)  The  Director  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  iix  tlie  compensation  of  such 
jjersonnel  as  he  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  tjoverning  .^ippolntinent.s  in  tne 
comijetltive  service,  or  the  provisions  cf  chap- 
tor  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chuplpr  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Office  may  procure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  at  r  ues  not  to  exceed 
SIOO  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

DUTIES    OP   THE    OFFICE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(1)  conduct  studies  to  determine  whetiier 
tne  administrative  procedures  of  tlie  execu- 
tive and  independent  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  in  all  respects  in  compliance 
with  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress; 

(2)  conduct  studies  of  specific  fields  of  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  otherwise  assist  the 
Congress  to  conduct  such  studies,  m  order  to 
effect  more  adequate  and  clear  statutory 
standards  of  delegation  of  policymaking  dis- 
cretion to  such  agencies; 

(3)  report  periodically  to  the  Conpre.=s  in- 
cidents of  noncompliance  by  executive  and 
independent  agencies  with  laws  governing 
administrative  procedures; 

(4)  audit  the  substance  and  procedures  ot 
administrative  action  of  such  agencies  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  agency  policies 
are  not  published  as  rules  as  required  by 
law; 

(5)  Investigate  and  advise  the  Congress 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  policies  cf  the 
Congress  could  be  more  efrectively  carried 
out  if  the  responsible  agencies  which  exer- 
cise adjudicative  powers  were  to  formulate. 
publish  for  public  information,  and  comply 
with  statements  of  principles  to  govern  the 
interpretation  of  provisions  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  them; 

(6)  in  its  discretion  to  Investigate  and 
evaluate  complaints  made  concerning  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  such  agencies; 

(7)  to  gather  and  transmit  to  Congress 
the  information  necessary  to  effectively 
evaluate  program  performance  by  executive 
and  independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  ascertain  whether  legislative 
programs  are  achieving  the  policy  objectives 
anticipated  by  the  Congress;  and 

(8)  submit  recommendations,  from  time 
to  time,  directly  to  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional legislation  which  the  Office  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

POWERS  or  THE  omcE 
Sec.  6.   (a)(1)   Under  such  regulations  as 
the   Director   shall    prescribe,    the   Director, 


or  any  employee  of  the  OlTice  duly  designated 
by  the  Director,  may  conduct  .'■uch  hearings 
.is  may  be  required  lor  the  performance  of 
the  duties  or  the  Office,  administer  oaths 
lor  the  purpose  of  i. iking  evidence  in  any 
.-uch  licarlng,  and  ihsue  subpenas  to  compel 
witnesses  to  appear  and  te.'^tify  and  to  com- 
pel the  producllon  of  relevant  documentary 
evidence  In  any  .such  liearing.  .'iuch  sub- 
IJenas  shall  bear  the  signature  of  Uie  Direc- 
tor, and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Director  for  that  purpose. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28.  United  Stales  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances of  witnesses  so  summoned  under  au- 
tluirity  conferred  Ijy  this  section  shall  be 
paid  irom  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office. 

(3l  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
retuses  to  appear,  or  retuses  to  qualify  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evl- 
cienoe  in  obedience  to  any  subpena  duly  Is- 
.'^ued  under  authority  of  this  section  ehall 
be  lined  not  more  tlian  $500,  or  imprisoned 
lor  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
Upon  the  certification  by  the  Director  of  the 
facts  concerning  any  .-^uch  willful  disobedi- 
ence by  any  person  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  any  judicial  district  In  which  such 
person  re.sides  or  is  lound,  such  attorney 
shall  proceed  by  information  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such   jjerson  for  .'■uch  offense. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  other  agreements  with  Fed- 
eral agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and 
individuals  lor  the  conduct  of  such  research 
or  surveys  as  may  be  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  Office. 

(c)  Tlie  Director  is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
independent  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  Government,  infor- 
mation, iugge.stions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
required  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  Office  under  this  Act.  Subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  national  security,  each  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office,  Independent  establishment, 
or  instrumentality,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Office  upon  written  request  made  by  the 
Director. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provlslona 
if  this  Act. 


S.  2972— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  EGG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  brief  ex- 
planatory remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  introduce  the  industry  egg  legis- 
lation bill,  to  permit  the  egg  producers 
of  our  Nation  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  bring  the 
supply  of  eggs  in  line  with  demand.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  producers  should 
have  this  privilege  because  the  price  of 
eggs  has  been  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  election  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation will  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  with  the  pro- 
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ducers  themselves  having  the  only  voice 
involved  as  to  whether  they  want  to  place 
controls  on  their  own  layinj.^  Hocks 

If  the  results  of  the  referendum  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  producers  are 
asain.-<t  tills  es^  quota  legislation,  then 
the  current  practice  of  prnduclnj:  eegs 
will  continue.  If.  however,  the  producers 
are  in  favor  of  ecs  quota  lecislatlon.  then 
controls  will  be  placed  on  the  number  of 
hens  thiit  each  producer  may  nvtintain 
by  ,1  natK'nal  et's  board  t!:at  wil!  be  com- 
posed of  two  producer  :7iembers  from 
each  ecc  pioduction  district 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clrar  that  tliis 
pr'Tjram  Ls  solely  for  the  producers  to 
elect,  and  the  Government  uill  only  be 
the  admini  trator  of  the  election. 

The  bill  'S.  2972 >  to  enable  baby 
chicks,  started  pullpt*;.  laying  hens,  and 
tablp  ecus  producers  to  con^-.-tently  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  these  com- 
m  idities  to  u'eet  the  needs  of  consumers, 
to  stabilize,  maintain,  and  develop  or- 
derly markt.'tini,'  conditions  at  prices  rea- 
sonab'e  to  consumers  and  producers, 
and  to  promote  and  expand  thp  use  and 
consumption  of  such  commodities  and 
products  thereof,  introduced  by  Mr. 
TAr.MAnfiE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tit'e.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ae- 
nculture  and  Forestn.-.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
3.  2972 
Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTfsentat:vei  of  the  United  States  of 
America    '.ri    Cofgrrw  assembled. 

Section  I    That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  Table  Eg?  Marketing  Act 

l-ECISLATIVE   FINDINGS   .*ND   LlECI^R.\rION    OF 
POLICr 

■Sec  J   It  IS  declared  that  disruption  of  the 
orderly    exchange    of    baby    chicks,     started 
pullets,  layini?  lens.  and  table  et^gs  and  prod- 
ucts Thereof  '.n  interstate  commerce  impairs 
the   purchasmtr    power    of    farmers    -ind    de- 
stroys the  value  of  agricultural  assets  which 
support    the    niitlonal    credit    structure    and 
that  these  conoitlons  .itfect  transactions  In 
ai:r!cultur:il    coirunodlties    with     i    national 
public  interest,  and  burden  .»nd  ..bstruct  the 
normal    channels    of     interstate    commerce. 
The  efDcient  production  of  such  commodities 
and  the  maintenance  .ind  expansion  of  their 
existing  markets  and  uses  is  vltai  to  the  wel- 
fare of   producers  .ind  those  concerned  with 
marketing    processing.    ,uid   using   the  com- 
modities   to    the    extent    that    their    orderly 
prottuctlon    and    mirketlng    is    .i    matter   of 
nauonal    interest     ind   .ttfects   the   economy 
and    general    welfare    of    the     nation     That 
owing   to    the   causes    t>eyond    their    control, 
those  eneaged  m  the  pr<.xiuction  .^nd  market- 
ing  of   baby   chicks,   started   pullets,    laying 
hens,   and   table   e«gs   and  products    '.hereof 
have,   from    time    to    tune,    been    unable    to 
anticipate    the    quantity   of   table    egkjs    rea- 
sonably reqiUred  to  meet  the  ultimate  needs 
o!  consumers  with  the  result  that  cycles  of 
txcess   supply    have    often    reduced    market 
prices  below  actual  cost  of  production  ajid 
cycles  of  deficient  supply  have  often  caused 
relatively   high  consumer   prices     That   such 
fluctuations    m    supply     and    demand    have 
from    time    to    time    repeatedly    .reated    un- 
stable and  chaotic  conditions  for  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  and  is  Ukely  to  do  so 
in     the    future    without     proper    regulation 
tending  to  produce  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween   the   supply   of   and  demand   of  such 
commodities 

Sec    3     It   ,s  declared   to   be   the  policy    of 
Congress — 

A )    Through    the   exercise   of    the    powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


imder  this  Act.  to  estihlish  .ind  maintain 
such  orderely  market  r.  .lulit  ions  for  b.iby 
chicks,  st.irted  pullets,  lavint:  hens,  and  table 
eggs  and  products  thereof  as  will  establish, 
as  the  prices  to  producers  of  table  eggs, 
parity  prices  .is  defined  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  us  amendefl.  52 
Stat     31.  62  Stat     1258.  63  Stat     1054 

(B)  To  protect  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer by  (  1  (  approaching  the  level  of  prices 
which  It  is  declared  to  bethe  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  m  subsection  (A)  of  this 
section  by  gradual  correction  of  the  current 
level  at  ns  r.^p.d  a  rats  as  the  Secret.iry  of 
Asriculture  deems  to  be  In  the  public  inter- 
est and  feasible  in  view  of  the  current  con- 
sumptive dem.ind  in  domestic  and  foreign 
markets,  and  (2)  authorizing  no  action 
under  this  Act  which  has  for  Its  purpose 
the  mair.ten  -nee  of  prices  to  prcducers  above 
the  level  which  it  Is  declared  to  t>e  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  establish  m  suiisectlon  (A) 
of  this  section, 

(Ci  Througn  the  ixcrclse  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  Act,  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  minimum  standard.*  •  f  quality  and 
such  crrading  and  inspection  requirements 
for  baby  chicks,  started  pullets,  laying  hens, 
and  table  eggs  ind  products  thereof  us  will 
er.ectuate  such  orderly  m;u-ketlng  of  such 
commod.tles  ;is  will  be  in  the  public  interest 
iD)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  power 
conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  Act.  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
pr..t:r^ni  to  provid.-  .,n  ■  rd.  rly  How  of  baby 
chicks,  started  pullets,  laying  hens,  and  table 
eggs  in  commerce  is  will  avoid  unreasonable 
fluctuations  in  supply  or  of  prices  of  table 
eggs  and  as  will  tend  to  consistently  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  hlgh-qu:illty  products 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  at  prices 
which  are  reasonable  to  consumers  and  suf- 
ficient to  allow  a  reasonable  and  adequate  re- 
turn to  producers  by  (I)  stabilizing  table  egg 
prices,  (in  diverting  surplus  baby  chicks, 
started  pullets,  or  laying  hens  from  the  pro- 
duction of  table  eggs  for  the  commercial  egg 
market,  and  (ill)  research  .ind  development 
of  production  and  marketing  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  quality  and  promote  the 
.-onaumptlon  of  table  eggs  or  the  products 
thereof 

(E)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secret  iry  of  Agriculture 
under  this  Act,  to  continue  for  the  remainder 
of  any  marketing  season  or  marketing  year 
such  regulation  pursuant  to  any  order  a-s  Vill 
tend  to  avoid  a  disruption  of  the  orderly 
marketing  of  table  epgs  and  be  In  the  public 
interest.  If  the  regulation  of  such  commodity 
under  such  order  has  been  initiated  during 
such  marketing  season  or  marketing  year  on 
the  basis  of  Its  need  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of  this  Act 

ORDERS    RECILAIING    THE     HANDLING    OF    FGCS 

Sec.  4.  lAi  The  Secret<irv  of  Agriculture 
shall,  iUbiect  to  the  proviM.  ns  ot  ihi.s  Art 
issue,  and  from  time  to  lime  amend,  orders 
applicable  to  (1)  persons  engaged  in  the 
marketing  or  handling  of  laving  heas.  babv 
chicks,  or  started  pullets  intended  for  de- 
velopment Into  laying  hens,  intended  for  the 
production  of  table  eggs  for  marketing  m 
commerce,  and  (2)  producers,  dealers,  and 
processors  of  eggs  and  products  thereof.  Such 
orders  sfiall  regulate,  in  the  manner  provided 
in  this  Act.  only  such  handling  of  baby 
chicks,  started  pullets,  laying  hens,  and  table 
eggs  or  producu  thereof,  as  is  In  the  current 
of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity,  or  which  directly  burdens, 
obstructs,  or  affects,  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  such  commodity  or  product 
thereof 

rOMMODITIES     Tl)      WHICH      APPLICABLE 

(B)  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  the  following  ag- 
ricultural commodities    baby  chicks,  started 


pullets,  laying  hens,  and  table  eggs  and 
products  thereof.  Baby  chicks  st,irtcd  pul- 
lets, and  laying  hens  may  be  combined  with 
t  ible  eggs  In  any  combination  under  an  ordf-r 
tor  the  purpose  of  improving  the  pconotr.!c 
conditions  of  tlie  producers  of  table  et^gs 

.NOTICE    OK    HEARING 

(C)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Aerloul- 
tare  has  reason  to  believe  that  tho  i-  uanre 
of  an  order  will  tend  to  effectuate  tlie 
declared  policy  of  this  Act  with  re.speet  tii 
t;ible  eests  or  products  thereof,  he  ■-li.iU  r^iy,. 
due  notice  of  and  .m  opportvuUty  for  a  hear- 
ing upt)n  a  proposed  order.  Such  hearing  ni.n\ 
be  requested  by  any  group  of  table  eijg  pro- 
ducers which  is  deemed  by  the  Secret,iry  to  he 
representative  of  a  significant  volume  of  tlio 
table  ec;gs  currently  marketed  in  commerce 
and  such  ijroiip  m.iy  submit  t  >  the  Sccrfi  ,rv 
a  proposal  regarding  the  form  and  content 
of  any  such  order,  .ind  nothing  done  by  anv 
such  group  or  the  members  thereof  m  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  or  fornuilatlnp  tf 
such  proposal-,  shall  be  held  to  be  In  Molation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States  rr 
deemed  to  be  unlawful, 

H.NDINGS  ANI>  I.SSCANrE  OK  ORDER 

(D)  .■\fter  .'uch  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order  r 
he  finds,  and  sets  forth  In  ,' iich  .<n  order, 
upon  the  evidence  Introduced  at  such  hear- 
ing, that  the  Issuance  of  such  order  and  jll 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  m 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  .^ct 

REQUIRED  TERMS  IN  ORDER 

(E)  Any  order  l.ssued  pursuant  to  this  Ar- 
shall  contain  the  following  terms  .md  con- 
ditions: 

I  1 1  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Egg  Board  to  be  composed  of  two 
producer  n;embers  from  each  etrg  production 
district  established  by  such  ■irdcr,  wiilch 
districts  shall  not  exceed  six  in  luimber,  Eacii 
member  shall  be  elected  by  protlvicers  In  ,i 
manner  prescribed  in  the  order  md  con- 
firmed by  the  Secretary.  No  board  member 
shall  serve  more  th  m  two  ccnspcutive  three 
vear  terms  Said  order  .-hall  define  the  Na- 
uonal Egg  Board  s  powers  and  duties,  which 
shall  Include  the  following: 

(a)  to  .Trtmlnlster  such  order  In  accordance 
with  Its  terms  and  provisions' 

(b)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  provisions  of  such 
order; 

(ci  to  receive,  investigate,  and  report  '  ' 
the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  complaints  of 
violations  of  such   order: 

(d)  to  formulate  and  recommend  amend- 
ments to  such  order:   nnd 

(ei  to  acquire,  compile,  md  analyze  fac- 
tual economic  and  statistical  Information 
necesKiry  to  perform  its  functions  tmdcr  the 
order  and  to  disseminate  relevant  informn- 
tlon  to  the  Industry  and  to  the  public 

I  2)  Providing  for  provisions  incidental  'i 
and  not  inconsistent  with,  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  this  Act  nnd  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
i>rder 

IFPMIS^rVF    TERMS    OF    nR3ER 

'P)  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  followinr 
terms  and  conditions  and  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  Section  4(E)  ),  no  others. 

(l)(a)  Providing  for  the  determination, 
or  a  method  for  the  determination,  of  a  total 
quota  of  baby  chicks,  started  pullets,  ani 
laying  hens,  which  all  producers  of  table  eg'.:- 
may  aci,;uire  in  a  designated  period  or  peri- 
ods, based  on  the  desirable  total  quantity  cf 
eggs  to  be  marketed  by  all  producers  In  ;■ 
designated  period  or  periods.  In  developinr 
such  quota,  corisideration  shall  be  elven  to 
balancing  the  supply  of  table  eggs  with  an- 
ticipated market  demand  therefor  In  the  light 
of  historical  production,  consumption,  anc 
other  uses  and  any  reasonably  expected 
changes  In  these  factors  occasioned  by  i>opu- 
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latlon  trends,  per  capita  consumption,  or 
other  reasons. 

lb)  Providing  for  the  allotting,  or  a  meth- 
od for  allotting,  on  a  unlft)rm  basis  to  each 
producer  of  table  eggs,  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  total  quota  of  baby  chicks,  started  pul- 
lets, and  laying  liens  c.ch  producer  may  ac- 
quire, based  on  the  quantities  of  such  com- 
modities acquired,  and  ejrps  marketed,  by 
e.icli  such  producer  in  a  prior  representative 
peri'Xl 

(2  I  Providing  for  the  allotting,  or  provid- 
ing metho<is  for  allotting,  the  amount  of 
t.ible  C'lgs  or  prodticts  thereof,  of  any  grade, 
size,  or  quality  thereof,  which  each  liandler 
may  purchase  from  ct  luiiidlc  on  behr.lf  of 
any  and  a!I  producers  thereof  (including  a 
handler's  own  jjroduction)  under  a  uniform 
rule  b,ised  upon  the  amoimts  sold  by  such 
producers  in  such  prior  period  ,  s  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  rcprc'entiitive,  or  upon 
current  quantities  available  for  sale  by  such 
producers,  or  both,  to  the  end  lliat  the  total 
qu  ir.' iis  of  t.ih'"  .-•.:■•;  ir  produc:--.  tiirreof 
to  be  purchased  or  handled  during  any  spcci- 
tied  period  i^r  periods  shall  be  upportioned 
equitably   among   i)roducers. 

(il  Providing  for  a  market  diversion  pro- 
gram for  table  eitgs.  which  may  include  open 
market  purchases  of  t  tble  eggs,  i  including 
liquid,  frozen  i>r  dried  eggs)  of  any  'trade. 
size,  type  or  quality,  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  then  current  or  tlie  esti- 
mated price  for  table  eggs  is  such  that  the 
average  return  therefor  to  producers  would 
not  be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  prices  of 
feed,  the  avail.jble  supplies  of  feeds,  economic 
conditions  affecting  table  egg  production, 
and  other  economic  condjtions  which  affect 
market  supply  and  demand  for  table  eggs, 
and  ;jrovidine  further,  that  a  table  e^g  mar- 
ket diversion  fund  may  he  established  by  an 
asse.'isment.  at  a  rate  set  forth  in  the  order, 
upon  each  dozen  of  table  eggs  marketed  or 
handled  under  the  order, 

(4)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion  pro- 
(;ram  for  baby  chiclts.  started  pullets,  and 
laying  hens,  which  may  include  open  mar- 
ket purchases  of  such  commodities,  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  then  current 
or  the  estimated  price  for  such  commodities 
is  such  that  the  average  return  therefor  to 
producers  of  such  commodities  would  not 
ttc  reasonable  in  view  of  the  prices  of  feed. 
t!ie  available  supplies  of  feeds,  other  costs 
of  production,  economic  conditions  affecting 
production,  and  other  economic  conditions 
which  affect  market  supply  and  demand  for 
such  commodities,  and  providing  further, 
that  an  egg  poultry  market  diversion  fund 
may  be  established  by  an  assessment,  at  a 
rate  set  forth  in  the  order,  upKin  each  baby 
'■hicks,  started  pullet,  and  laying  hen  mar- 
keted, or  handled  under  the  order. 

(5)  Providing  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  sale,  transfer,  assignment,  or 
ather  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  an 
■iilotment  issued  under  this  section. 

(Oi  Providing  for  the  licensing,  under 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  order,  of;  (a)  per- 
sons who  are  producers  of  table  eggs;  (b) 
persons  handling  baby  chicks,  started  pul- 
lets, and  laying  hens;  and  ic)  persons  who 
liandle  table  eggs.  An  order  may  also  provide 
for  collection  of  a  fee  for  such  licenses  in  an 
.unount  or  amounts  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
and  expense  of  administeriiig  the  order.  Such 
fees  may  be  In  a  uniform  amount  to  each 
handler  or  may  be  established  as  to  each 
handier  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  based  on  the 
quantity  of  the  commodity  handled  by  each 
handler.  Such  fees  may  also  vary  as  between 
liandlers  of  different  commodities.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  establishing  the  fee  arrangement, 
shall  determine  the  amount  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  order,  and.  In  the  event  of 
varied  fees  as  to  handlers  of  different  com- 
modities, shall  assign  a  larger  proportionate 
share  of  the  administrative  cost  to  handlers 
of  the  commodities  to  whom,  he  determines, 
accrue  a  greater  benefit  from  the  order  pro- 
gram. 


(7)  Establishing,  or  providing  for  tlie  cs- 
talallshment  of.  research  and  development. 
advertising,  and  other  programs  designed  to 
assist,  improve,  or  promote  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  table  eggs  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  Increase  consumption 
of  table  eggs  or  egg  products,  and  providing 
further  that  a  research  and  development 
fund  for  table  eggs  may  be  establislied  by 
an  assessment,  at  a  rate  set  forth  in  the 
order,  upon  each  dozen  of  table  egi;s  m.trket- 
ed  or  handled  under  the  order. 

(3)  Providing  for  exemption  from  the  ap- 
plication of  tlie  re;;ui.'.ti;ry  and  a:.,resr;nienr 
provisions  of  an  crd«'r  of  ?he  nurketiiig  and 
liandllng  of  sucli  minimum  quantities  of 
baby  chicks,  started  pullet?,  laying  liens, 
and  table  eggs,  upon  wli.'.h  tlie  Secretriry 
determiiies  such  regulation  and  assp-^sment 
would  not  be  iipcessary  t  i  effect  u.ite  the 
Ijolicy  of  tlie  Act  (jr  tlie  order  a.nd  which. 
U  regulated  and  asserscd  would  result  i  i 
unduly  burdening  the  administration  of  the 
order. 

i9)  I-'i  tlie  event  the  I;  er:sing  autliority 
pro\  ided  in  sub.-iect:on  ( ti  i  of  tliis  fecli(in  is 
not  us.-d.  providing  for  tlie  es'alillHliment 
I-',  an  ;  dministr.Uive  expeiL-^e  fund  to  (..ly 
Lhe  cost  and  ex;ieusc  of  admini' trring  ", he 
order  l5y  assessments  made  on  handlers  of 
baby  chicks,  stirted  puller,',  la'.'ing  lifns,  and 
table  eggs  suijject  to  rcgulntioi:  i  iider  the 
order.  Sucli  assersmcnts  mav  be  in  ."  uniform 
amount  to  e:ich  ii.T'dle"  ''r  i  'av  be  ctab- 
li'-hed  liS  to  eich  hardier  based  on  the 
(Uiantity  rf  the  commodity  handled  by  each 
ha."dler  Such  asspssmrnts  may  al'o  vary  as 
l)etv,een  handlers  of  different  c':mmod)ties. 
The  Secretary,  in  esU'ibllshing  such  a.^j-e.-s- 
mer;tF.  shnll  determine  tlie  amcunt  reqv.ired 
to  admitiister  the  order,  .-"nd.  in  the  •  vpyit 
of  varied  assessments  as  to  handlers  of  dif- 
ferent commodities,  shall  ; 'fps":  a  )arger  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  .  omintstrntlon  cost 
to  handlers  of  the  commodities  to  whom,  lie 
determines,  accrue  a  grecter  benefit  from  the 
order  program. 

(10)  la)  Providing  that  all  persons  subject 
to  pn  order  shall  keep  such  book?  and  rcccrds 
and  make  such  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  order.  Such  books  and  records  shall 
be  open  for  inspection  at  all  tiroes  during 
normal  business  hours  by  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Egg  Board  and 
the  Secretary,  Such  reports  shall  be  fur- 
nished In  such  form  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation prescribed  by  the  order.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  examine  such  books. 
papers,  records,  copies  of  Income  tax  reports. 
accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  docu- 
ments, or  memoranda  as  lie  deems  relevant 
and  which  are  within  the  control  of  such 
persons,  or  any  party  having,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  actual  or  legal  control  of  or 
over  such  person  or  of  any  subsidiary  of  any 
such  person. 

(b)  All  information  furnished  to  or  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  or 
the  National  K^g  Board  pursuant  to  tills 
section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  National  Egg 
Board  and  only  such  information  so  fur- 
nished or  acquired  as  tlie  Secretary  deems 
relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them  and 
then  only  in  a  suit  or  administrative  liear- 
ing  at  the  direction,  or  upon  the  request,  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  rr  to  VN'hich  he 
or  an  ofBt:er  of  the  United  Sta-e.s  is  a  party, 
and  involving  the  order  witii  reference  to 
which  the  information  .'-o  to  be  disclosed 
was  furnished  or  acquired.  Nothing  in  'his 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  lii  the 
issuance  of  general  statements  b.ised  upon 
reports  of  a  number  of  persons  subject  to 
an  order,  which  statements  do  not  identify 
the  information  furnished  by  any  person. 
or  (11)  the  publication,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing the  order,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  order  vio- 


l.ited  by  such  person    Any  such  office  or  em- 

;il..yee  viol.itine  the  nroM.'ioii'-  of  llus  foction 
sliall.  upon  conviction,  be  sntjject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  tli.in  one  yp'ir.  or  to  bstli.  and 
sh  lil  lie  removed  from  otice. 

RKOrir.FlMENT  ( 'F  R' FFREN  f^l '!>•   AND 

iRor^crn   ApeRo\  .vt. 

Sec.  5  The  Sec^et.;ry  shall  conduct  a 
rcfcrendiii  1  lunonp  pioducers  who,  during  a 
repi'o:entativc  pcrird  dcter.ninfd  by  the 
;  ecretary.  have  bei-n  engaged  r,i  tlie  produc- 
tion of  tab'f  egE^s  for  conimen  e  lor  the  pur- 
pose oi  ascertaining  wlictiur  the  l,-.suatice  of 
.  1  order  h  approved  or  favored  by  producers 
No  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
elfoctive  vuilpss  tile  i-eci-Ptary  deternilnes  that 
the  IsEiiai.cp  of  sucli  order  is  approved  or 
favored  by  ,,ii  not  loss  than  two-thirds  of 
t.;p  [iroducers  votiiif^  in  such  rpfeipiidum  and 
tliore  produeers  voting  in  favor  of  the  f.rder 
produced  iK.t  less  ti'.an  lifty-one  j'cr  cent  of 
the  table  eggs  [iroduccd  during  such  repre- 
.  e);tativc  penod,  or.  tb)  not  leas  than  a 
majority  o'  tlie  producer.s  voting  in  such  elec- 
tion luitl  tho.-e  producers  voting  in  iavor  of 
the  ordfT  produced  i  '.t  ie.'is  tiian  'wo-tiilrds 
of  the  I'ible  eggs  inoduced  during  h,uch 
r  prc-ent.  ti\e  period. 

..;>IK.\'DMENT.    Hr"=r-ENSIO.N'    AND 

f  lirtMINATIOi;    OF    r^itDFR: 

Sec.  6  'A)  Tlie  Secretary  shall,  wlienever, 
he  hiids  that  any  order  l.^.-ued  u  drr  this  Act. 
or  any  provision  tliereof.  o'.isti'ucts,  rr  does 
not  tend  to  eflectuatp  tlie  declared  policy  of 
tills  Act.  er  is  not  in  tlie  public  interest,  ter- 
minate or  suspend  tlie  operation  of  such 
older  i-.rsiici".  provision  tliereoi. 

I B )  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
euoum  ..t  an-,  tinie  and  ;  hall  conduct  a 
relerenduni  on  the  rcque.st  of  two-thirds 
cf  tiie  entire  niembersliip  of  liie  National 
Egg  Board,  or  10  ;-er  centum  of  t!ie  table 
eg-.^  producers  by  petition  to  determine 
v.'hether  the  producers  favor  termination  or 
.'^uipcnsion  of  ..n  order;  and  tlie  Secretary 
sliall  suspend  or  terminate  sucii  order  wlien- 
ever lie  deierniines  tliat  suspension  or 
termination  of  tile  order  is  fav.ircd  or  ap- 
proved by  a.  iiisjority  of  the  producers  vot- 
ing in  such  election  and  tliat  \\\a-,e  \oting 
fur  suspension  or  Termination  produced  a 
majority  of  the  table  eggs  during  .i  repre- 
sentative period  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

iC)  The  terminat.on  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  jhali  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  tiie  meaning  of 
this  Act. 

iD)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  orders  thall  be  applicable  to  amendments 
to  orders. 

ELIGIBlLITy    TO    VOTE    I.N    REFERENDUM 

Sec.  7  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  con- 
ducting any  referendum  under  this  Act  the 
Secretary  ihall  issue  a  public  notice  fixing 
.1  time  and  ])lace  in  each  county  where 
iiroducers  who.  during  a  reprns^ntative 
period  determined  by  tlie  Secretary  have 
been  engaged  in  the  production  of  table 
eggs  for  commerce,  may  register  tiic-ir  r.am.es 
and  addresses  and  disclose  sucii  t  ther  perti- 
nent information  regarding  tiieir  opera- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  require.  The 
Secretary  may  exclude  any  person  -a  ho  falls 
to  so  register  or  who  is  otherwise  ineligible 
from    ijarticipating    in    the    referendum. 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.    8.   (A)      Any    person    subject    to    an 

rrder  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary  stating  that  any  such  order  or 
.  ay  provision  of  any  such  order  or  any 
o::iiigation  imposed  in  connection  therewith 
i-^  not  in  accordance  with  law  and  praying 
f  )r  a  modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted 
therefrom.  He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  such  peti- 
tion in  accordance  with  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  After  such 
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hearing  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  ruling 
up<'n  the  prayer  uf  such  petition  which  shall 
be  rtiial.  If  !n  accordance  with  law 

(Bi  The  District  Court*  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  an  inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  jje  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion in  equity  to  review  such  ruling,  pro- 
vided a  compl.ilnt  for  that  purpose  is  tiled 
within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  such  ruling  Service  of  process  in 
such  pr'jceedlngs  may  be  had  upxjn  the  Sec- 
retary by  delivering  to  lUm  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  If  'he  Court  determines  that  such 
rulliij;  Is  not  In  ucc<jrdance  with  law  It  shall 
remand  such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary 
with  directions  either  il)  to  make  such 
ruling  as  the  Court  shall  determine  to  be 
in  accordance  vv-lth  law.  or  I'J )  to  take  such 
further  proceedings  as.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  the  law  requires.  The  pendenc> 
of  proceedlrigs  instituted  p'xrsuuit  to  this 
section  8  shall  not  impede,  hinder  or  delay 
the  United  states  or  the  Secretary  from 
obtaining  rt-licf  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
this  Act 

ENroRCTMENT 

Sec  I  Ai  Any  fee  assessed  pursuant  to 
any  irder  .?.sUed  hereunder  shall  be  due  and 
payable  to  the  National  Egg  Board  by  the 
person  liable  therefor  under  the  terms  of 
the  order  In  the  event  of  failure  by  any 
person  so  assessed  to  pay  any  such  fee  In 
accordaiice  with  the  terms  of  the  order, 
the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  refusing  to 
Issue  any  further  certificates  ;ir  quotas  to 
such  person  may.  upon  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Eig  Biard,  cause  a  »uit  to  be  insti- 
tuted ai;a:nst  such  person  in  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  collection 
thereof 

iBi  Any  producer  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  an  -Tder  duly  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder,  including  the  failure  or  refusal 
to  pay  iny  fee  ir  assessment  under  the 
order,  shall  be  liable  civilly  In  an  action 
bnjught  in  the  name  of  the  United  Statea 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  Si, 000  for  each 
separate  violation 

iCi  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  E.re  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
specifically  to  enforce  and  to  prevent  and 
restrain  anv  per^ion  from  •.  lolatlng  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  any 
ijfder  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pvirsuant 
CO  this  Act. 

'Di  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  It  shall 
be  the  dutv  of  the  several  district  attorneys 
of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, under  the  direction  of  the  .Mtorney 
tJeneral.  to  institute  proceedings  to  enforce 
•he  provisions  of  this  .\ct  and  any  order  or 
resiulatlon  Issued  under  this  Act. 

lE)  The  Secretary  may  mal^e  such  mves- 
tlgatloni  as  .he  deems  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive carry. ng  out  of  his  responsibilities  under 
this  .\ct  or  to  determine  whether  any  persrin 
.'las  eng.ii,'ed  ^r  Is  about  to  engage  In  :iny 
acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  .1  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  T  of  any  order  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  -Act  For  the  purpose 
jf  any  oULh  investigation  the  Secretary  Is 
finpowered  to  administer  oaths  and  .ifflrma- 
ticns,  subpoena  witnesses,  compel  t.helr  at- 
•eiuance,  take  evidence,  and  require  the 
production  of  any  boolts.  papers  and  docu- 
ments which  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  '^uch  records  may  be  required 
:rum  any  p. ace  in  the  United  States  In  case 
of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subp<:>ena 
Issued  to  any  person,  the  Secret.iry  may 
invoice  "he  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
-States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
investigation  or  proceeding  Is  carried  on,  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony L.f  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers  -ind  dociunente,  and  such 
court    may    issue    an    order    requiring    such 


person  t )  appear  before  the  Secretary,  there 
;o  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  t"uchlng  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  .such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof  .Ml  process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  Is  an  Inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  f(nind 

(F)  .\o  person  shall  be  excu.sed  from  at- 
tending arul  testifying  or  from  producing 
b<x:iks.  patiers  and  documents  before  the  Sec- 
retary, or  In  obedience  to  the  subpoena  of 
the  Secretary,  or  In  any  case  or  pnx"eedlng, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upun  or  grow- 
ing out  of  any  alleged  \l<jlatlon  of  this  Acl. 
or  of  any  order  or  rule  or  reg\ilatlon  Issued 
thereunder,  on  the  kcround  trr  for  the  reason 
that  the  testimony  or  tvldence.  documentary 
or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  but  no  Individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  accoxint  of  any  transac- 
tion matter,  cpr  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  priv- 
ilege against  .self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
except  that  any  individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  In  so  testifying 

RECULATIONS 

Sec.  10  The  Secret.iry  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  <  ut 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  powers 
vested  in  him  hereunder 

DEFI.VrriONS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  and  that  commerce 
which  a.Tects,  burdens,  'T  obstructs  Inter- 
state or  foreign  c".>mmerce. 

(b)  The  term  "Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

ic)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
and  any  other  business  unit. 

(d)  The  term  "egg"  or  "table  egg"  means 
an  egg  produced  by  a  female  chicken  ex- 
cepting broiler  breeders. 

(e)  The  term  producer"  or  "table  egg 
producer"  means  a  person  engaged  In  the 
production  of  eggs  through  ownership  or 
control  of  laying  hens  and  or  buildings  used 
for  the  housing  of  laying  hens. 

(f)  The  term  handler'  me.ins  a  person 
who  markets  or  in  any  way  places  In  the 
stream  oi  commerce  table  eggs  of  producers, 
including  table  eggs  of  his  own  production, 
baby  chicks,  started  pullets,  or  laying  hens. 

OFflCFRS;      DE.\L1NG     I'B     SPECrLAriNG     IN 
MiRICVLrrBAL.     PRODLCTS;      J-ENALrlSS 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall,  while  acting  In 
.iny  offlclal  capacity  In  the  administration  of 
orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  speculate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  commodity  or 
product  thereof  to  which  this  Act  .ippUes  or 
in  contracts  relating  thereto,  or  In  the  st'ick 
-  r  membership  interest  of  any  association  or 
corporation  engaged  in  handling,  processing. 
or  disposing  of  tiny  such  commodity  or  prod- 
uct .md  any  person  violating  this  section 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both:  Frovided,  houeier. 
That  no  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acting  in  an  oiBclal  capacity,  within  the 
meanin?<»*  this  section,  unless  such  person 
receives  compensation  for  his  personal  serv- 
ices from  funds  of  the  United  States. 

Al.THORL,:AriON 

Sec.  13  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds 
OS  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  Provided,  tio'xever.  That  the 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  not  be  available 


for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  National  Egg  Board  In  admin- 
istering any  provision  of  .my  order  issued 
pursuant  to  the  tenns  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILrTT 

Sec  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrcum- 
ttixnces  Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  .^ct  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  und  clr- 
cumsUinces  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  15.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment 


S.  2975— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTER- AM  ERIC  AN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  tor  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-.A.merican  Development  Bank,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
I  am  introducing^:  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  .specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  re.serve  my  ri^ht  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreitin 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  P'ebruarj-  8,  1968,  In  re- 
gard to  It 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  ^S.  2975)  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fulbricht,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  loUows: 

8.  3976 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  283-2831)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  17.  la)  The  United  States  Oovernor 
of  the  Bank  is  hereby  authorized  (1)  to  vote 
for  au  increase  In  the  authorized  caplt.il 
stock  of  the  Bank  under  article  II,  section  2, 
of  the  .igreement  as  recommended  by  the 
Boar  J  ■  f  f;xeout;ve  Directors  In  Its  report  of 
April  1967.  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Bank;  and  (2)  to  agree  on  behall  of  the 
United  States  to  .subscribe  to  Its  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  81.000.000,000  Increase  In  the 
authorized  callable  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 

•  I  bi  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
:ir..priated.  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  of 
the  increased  U.S.  subscription  to  the  capital 
-tock  l!  the  Inter-.Amerlcan  Development 
Bank,  $411,760,000." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  is  as  follows: 


I 
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The  Skcrftary   or  the  Treasury, 

Washington.   February   8,   1968. 
Hon  Hubert  H.  Hu.mphrey, 
president  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Ukar  Mr  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  special  message  on  foreign 
aid.  there  :s  transmitted  herewith  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  'To  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
later-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
uther  purposes." 

,At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors 
of  ihe  Inl^-r-.Anierican  Development  Bank  in 
April  1967,  the  Governors  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  to  their  Governments 
th.it  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  permit  a 
jl  billion  Increase  In  the  authorized  capital 
^tl"■K  of  the  Bank  and  to  permit  members  to 
Mib.-crlbe — on  a  callable  basis  requiring  no 
c.i.'ii  p.nnient — to  their  proportionate  share 
,i!  .^uch  Increase.  Callable  subscriptions  en- 
uble  the  Bank  to  raise  needed  resources  by 
borrowing  in  various  private  capital  mar- 
kets. They  are  subject  to  call  only  when  re- 
quired to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Bank 
on  Its  Ordinary  Capital  borrowings  and 
t'uarantees. 

me  proportionate  share  of  the  United 
.states  In  the  proposed  callable  capital  In- 
cre.tse  would  be  $411,760,000.  By  the  Act  of 
January  22,  1964  (P.L  88-259),  "the  Congress 
approved  U.S.  participation  by  the  same 
;in.L.unt  In  a  previous  capital  increase  of 
Identical   purpose  and  size. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  Increase  in  the 
.Mll.ible  capital  of  the  Bank  is  vital  to  per- 
mit the  Bank  to  continue  to  play  a  leading 
role  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  financ- 
iiiir  the  economic  development  of  its  Latin 
.American  member  countries.  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  participation  by  the  United  States 
will  be  lully  consistent  with  the  balance  of 
pavments  program  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  1. 

ITie  Inter-.'\merican  Development  Bank 
-Aa^  established  in  1959  viith  an  authorized 
c.ipital  stock  for  all  members  of  S850  million, 
'I  -.vhlch  $400  million  was  to  be  paid  in  and 
S450  million  was  to  be  callable.  The  Initial 
Ui.:ted  States  subscription  to  paid-in  Ordi- 
nary Capital  was  $150  million  and  *200  mil- 
lion to  callable  Ordinary  Capital. 

The  callable  capital  of  the  Bank  was  In- 
creised  by  $1  billion  In  1964.  The  U.S.  share 
"i  that  Increase  was  $411,760,000  and  was 
subscribed  In  two  equal  Installments  In  1964 
.nd  In  1965  The  Bank  has  not  been  required 
t"  make  a  call  on  any  of  Its  callable  capital 
.<to.'k,  and  thus  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
;)r;.aed  by  the  Congress  for  callable  capital 
;;ave  been  paid  to  the  Bank. 

rnder  the  proposed  increase,  each  member 
15  to  subscribe  to  one-half  of  Its  propor- 
tionate share  in  calendar  year  1968,  with  the 
remaining  half  to  be  subscribed  in  1970.  An 
'ppropriation  of  $205,880,000  will  thus  be 
sought  In  this  session  of  Congress,  but  again 
It  1 ,  not  expected  that  this  would  be  paid  out 
to  the  Bank. 

-ince  It  began  its  lending  operations  In 
1301.  the  Bank  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
t.cn  to  the  s-ocial  and  economic  development 
of  Latin  .'Vmerica.  and  has  clearly  demon- 
strited  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the  goal  of 
roL'ional  development  through  multilateral 
fir. incial  Institutions  In  which  all  members 
1.1  ly  contribute  their  talents  and  resources 
-ii'.d  may  share  attendant  burdens.  The  Bank 
haa  made  448  loans  totaling  $2,390.8  million. 
Of  these.  155  loans  totaling  $901.8  million 
•'.pre  made  from  the  Bank's  Ordinary  Capital 
.-■■sources  which  constitute  the  Bank's  so- 
■illed  "hard  loan  window".  As  of  Decem- 
!>cr  31,  1967.  the  uncommitted  Ordinary  Cap- 
It.u  resources  of  the  Bank  were  approxl- 
riiately  $65.8  million.  The  proposed  Increase 
m  r.uiable  capital  will  enable  the  Bank  to 
borrow  sufDcient  sums  In  private  capital 
markets  to  continue  Its  projected  level  of 
lending  through  the  end  of  1970. 
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On  January  1,  1968  the  Bank  inaugurated 
a  new  program  designed  to  mobilize  addi- 
tional resources  from  developed  countries 
v.'hlch  are  not  members  of  the  Bank  ihis 
program  relates  the  use  of  Bank  funds  lor 
procurement  in  non-member  developed 
countries  to  the  level  of  re.'iources  provided 
to  the  Bank  by  those  countries  The  program 
is  Intended  to  provide  the  Bank  with  greater 
access  to  the  private  capital  markets  of  other 
industrialized  countries,  and  the  Bank  i.s 
vigorously  pursuing  that  end 

A  special  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  relating  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank  Is  being  transmitted  to  you  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentiitives 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  w-ould  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senr.te  An  iden- 
tical bin  has  been  transmitted  to  tlie  !■  peaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Department  has  been  advised  liv  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  the  proposed  leg- 
Lslation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dents program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hknrv  H    Vn\vt.7R_ 


S.  2979— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A  COMMISSION  ON  NEGRO 
HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  America  is 
an  amalgam  of  cultures.  From  the 
earliest  settlements  until  today  our  land 
has  ab.sorbed  peoples  from  all  corners  of 
the  earth  and  welded  them  into  a  society 
whose  strength  depends  in  large  part  on 
its  diversity. 

We  have  done  a  credible  job  of  record- 
ing what  many  people  have  contributed 
to  American  society  as  we  know  it  today. 
But  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  achievements  of  Negroes 
in  America. 

I  am  today  proposing  legislation  to  give 
us  a  better  appreciation  of  those  achieve- 
ments. 

The  Negro  contribution  to  this  counti-y 
is  not  known  by  many  Americans.  This 
deai-th  of  knowledge  among  our  multi- 
racial society  is  the  mother  of  much  of 
the  prejudice  that  is  aimed  at  the  Negro 
minority. 

Children  in  our  schools  study  the 
heroes  of  the  past  and  aspire  to 
emulate — if  not  the  deeds  of  such  men, 
surely  their  motives.  Youth  wishes  to 
identify  with  the  great  ones  who  share 
with  them  some  other  common  denom- 
inator than  that  both  are  human  beings. 

Negro  children  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  great  ones  such 
as  the  approximately  5,000  Negroes  who 
served  in  the  Continental  Army  and  Navy 
during  the  Revolution.  Or  of  Crispus  At- 
tucks,  a  runaway  slave  who  was  shot  at 
the  Boston  Massacre  while  leading  a  mob 
protesting  the  presence  of  British  troops, 
thus  becoming  the  first  American  to  die 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Or  of  Prince 
Estabrook,  one  of  70  minutemen,  who 
faced  the  British  at  Lexington  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  Revolution, 

How  many  Americans  are  aware  that 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Chicago 
was  Jean  Baptiste  Point  DuSable — a 
Negro? 

The  Revolutionary  generation  pro- 
duced Negroes  who  excelled.  But  the  next 
century,    produced    disheartening    set- 


backs. With  the  introduction  of  the  cot- 
ton gm  into  the  South,  cotton  and  slaves 
became  vital  to  its  prosperity.  Laws  were 
passed  which  jn-evented  association  by 
slaves  with  Negro  preachers  and  teach- 
ers. These  restrictive  laws  closed  many 
schools  and  churches.  Laws  were  also 
passed  to  segregate  black  Americans  in 
almost  all  phases  of  life. 

Courageously,  men  like  Gabriel  Pros- 
ser,  Denmark  Vesey  and  Nat  Turner, 
fought  against  slavery,  but  with  little 
chance  of  success.  These  men  put  ineir 
princ!plt.s  on  the  line  against  great  odds; 
they  did  fight.  How  many  Americans, 
black  oi  white,  know  uf  the.se  men  and 
their  battle  against  slavery? 

Since  1900,  NcRro  Americans  have 
made  great  progress  up  what  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  "down  staircase"  in  the 
hou.se  of  America.  However,  the  steps 
once  gained  have  not  always  been  main- 
tained. American  Negroes  are  far  be- 
low the  level  of  some  of  their  earlier 
advances.  At  one  time,  the  South's  lead- 
ing craftsmen  and  mechanics  were  Ne- 
^iioes.  At  one  time,  horse  racing  was  dom- 
inated by  Negro  jockeys  who  won  nine 
of  the  first  13  Kentucky  Derbies.  Rai-ely 
in  America  today  is  there  a  Negro  jockey. 
At  one  time.  Negroes  held  public  offices 
in  the  South  as  Congre.ssmen,  Lieutenant 
Governors,  State  legislators,  iupeiinten- 
dcnts  of  education,  county  commission- 
ers, and  city  councilmen.  Few  Negroes 
hold  such  offices  today.  How  many  Amer- 
icans, black  and  white,  know  the  names 
of  any  of  these  men  of  history? 

Negroes  took  many  steps  up  the  "down 
stahxase"  during  World  War  I  only  to 
suffer  bitter  setbacks  when  the  war  was 
ended.  Too  few  Americans  know  that  the 
all-Negro  369th  Regiment  of  the  94th 
Division  was  on  the  front  line  longer 
tiian  any  other  American  regiment  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

One  million  Negroes  served  in  the 
aimed  services  during  World  War  II  but 
most  of  them  in  segregated  Army  and 
Navy  units.  The  services  were  integrated 
after  the  war  and  Negro  and  white  serv- 
icemen served  side  by  side  on  all  levels. 
Thus,  another  step  up  the  "down  stair- 
case" after  170  years  the  return  of  an 
integrated  state  in  the  armed  ser\'ices. 

In  1915.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  historian 
and  author,  organized  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  and 
later  began  the  observance  of  Negro  His- 
tory Week,  which  is  held  each  year  dur- 
ing the  week  in  which  Lincoln's  birthday 
falls.  This  year  the  celebration  of  Negro 
History  Week  began  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 11 — the  42d  observance. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
about  18  States  observing  that  week. 
Therefore,  today,  on  behalf  of  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleagues  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  New  York  [Mr. 
J.AViTs],  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  my- 
self, I  am  introducing  legislation  similar 
to  that  which  is  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  establish  a 
Commission  on  Negro  History  and  Cul- 
ture to  conduct  a  study  of  proposals  to 
research,  document,  compile,  preserve, 
and  disseminate  data  on  the  role  of  the 
Negro  in  history. 

As  man  draws  constantly  on  his  herit- 
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age  for  inspiration  in  dealing  with  pres- 
ent and  future  situations,  it  is  \ital  that 
the  Negro  also  have  his  opportunity  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  of 
his  life  in  order  to  become  a  whole  per- 
son, and  to  aid  those  not  of  his  ethnic 
Kroup  to  look  upon  ium  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  actually  has  t:one  before. 

Today,  a  conference  on  Nettro  history 
and  culture  is  takint;  place  un  Capitol 
Hill  This  conference  us  sponsored  by  the 
A.'vsociaiion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History.  Inc..  and  coincides  with  the 
celebration  of  Negro  History  Week  Be- 
cause of  my  deep  interest  in.  and  desire 
for.  the  success  of  this  conference,  I  have 
assiiined  a  member  of  my  stafT.  Mrs  John 
Reed,  to  attend 

Today,  the  Negro  is  running  hard 
against  the  downward  motion  ul  the 
"down  .-taircase."  Because  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican fust  and  a  Negro  second,  he  desires 
to  change  the  motion  of  the  escalator  to 
an  up  .-taircase  Let  us  lend  every  en- 
couragement to  his  inspiration— drawn 
from  hi.s  "  own  heritage — to  devise  the 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  this 
essential  progression. 

Mr  President.  I  a.slc  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  te.xt  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  .ind  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  ubjection.  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  J979I  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Neuro  History  and  Culture: 
to  conduct  a  study  of  all  proposals  to 
research,  document,  compile,  preserve 
and  dis.seminate  data  on  Negro  history 
and  culture:  t3  recommend  such  legis- 
lativi-  enactments  as  may  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  integration  of  such  data 
into  the  mainstream  of  .American  edu- 
cation and  life:  and  for  other  pui poses, 
introduced  ty  Mr  Scott  '  for  himself 
and  other  Senators',  was  received,  -ead 
twice  by  its  ti:le.  referred  t.o  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows' 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i-i  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  (ai 
there  U  hereby  establislied  .i  Commission  to 
be  icnown  as  'he  Commission  on  Negro  His- 
tory and  Culture  <  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"  I  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  eleven  members  -ippolnted  by 
the  President  from  persons  who  are  author- 
ities un  Negro  history  and  culture 

bi  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  uf  the  Commission  .is  Chair- 
man, and  one  is  Vice  Chairman  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

I  CI  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  $100  per  diem 
wueu  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  including 
traveltime.  nnd  while  so  engaged  when  r»wa\ 
from  tlieir  home  or  regul.ir  place  of  business. 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
iiuthorl^ed  by  section  5703ib)  of  title  5. 
United  StiAtes  Code,  for  persons  in  Oovern- 
ment  service  employed   Intermittently 

'd>  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  rit  the  call  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  thereof 

Sec.  2  ill  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  .md  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 


in  the  competitive  service,  .^nd  the  provi- 
sions I  if  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classlhca- 
tlon  and  General  .Schedule  pay  rates 

(b)  The  Ci>mml-slon  may  procure,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  temporary 
or  Intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consul- 
tants. Persons  so  employed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  II  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  In  excess  of  $7.5  per  diem,  in- 
cluding traveltime  While  .iwiiy  Irom  his 
home  or  reguhir  place  of  husines.s  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission 
any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  .sub- 
sistence, as  authorised  by  section  5703ibi  of 
title  5.  United  ritates  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

riEC  3.  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
studv  jf  all  proposals  to  create  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  of  Negro  history 
and  culture  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  legisl.itlve  enactments 
which  U  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
proposals.  Such  study  shall  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  following- 

il)  The  steps  necessary  for  research,  col- 
lection and  the  pre.servatlon  lif  historical 
materials  heretofore  uncollected  dealing  with 
Negro  htstorv  and  culture 

1 2)  The  .steps  necessary  to  compile  and 
catalogue  existing  materials 

(3l  Examination  of  the  po.sslblUtles  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Negro  Hlstorv 
and  Culture  or  a  Center  of  Negro  History  nnd 
Culture 

|4(  Consideration  where  such  a  museum 
or  center  should  be  located,  whether  It 
should  be  Independent  or  a  part  of  an  exlst- 
li:g  establishment,  and  how  It  should  be 
financed. 

1 5)  Consideration  of  possible  methods  (f 
disseminating  such  data  so  that  the  informa- 
tion can  be  best  Integrated  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  education  and  life 

Sec.  4  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  thirty  days  after 
such  report  Is  submitted 
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Mr  BYRDof  West  Viri,'inia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Clark  i  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printintj.  the  name  of  the  senK^r  Senator 
from  Idaho  Mr  Ciiuncni  be  ::dded  as- 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S  2938 1  to  ex- 
tend certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  urdcrd. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  prmtint:.  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
'S.  1401  >  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  .Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   NO    o 24— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that,  in  addition  to 
myself,  the  names  of  the  following  Sena- 


tors be  shown  as  cosponsors  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  numbered  524.  the  su- 
talled  fair-housinu  amendment: 

Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Ci.'^rk. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  GKfENiNc. 
Mr.  H.ARRis.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatfifid' 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Nrw 
York.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis,souri.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Muskie  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr  Percy.  Mr.  Proxmikf  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jtrsey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wuli- 
out  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


ATTENDANCE   OF   SENATORS 

The  following  additional  Senators  at- 
tended the  .session  of  the  Senate  today: 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  Hon.  Daniel  k. 
Inouye 


THE     lOOTH     BIRTHDAY     ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
100th  birthday  anniversary  of  William 
Allen  While,  the  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally known  rditor  and  journalist, 
was  celebrated  last  week  with  cere- 
monies taking  place  in  El  Dorado.  Eiti- 
poria,  and  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Mr.  White  passed  away  23  years  ano 
on  January  29  1944.  at  the  as^e  of  76 

On  Saturday  mornin?.  February  10,  a 
marker  lionorini:  Mr.  White  was  un- 
veiled at  the  Emporia  Service  Center  on 
the  Kansas  Turnpike.  The  speaker  for 
that  occasion  was  Rolla  Clymer,  cf  the 
El  Dorado  Times.  Kansas'  most  distin- 
;-;uished  editor. 

At  noon  on  the  same  day.  several  hun- 
dred out.standins:  citizens  of  Kansas,  in- 
c'.udin:;  most  uf  our  States  editors,  at- 
tended a  luncheon  at  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  Collct;e  in  honor  of  Mr.  White  .= 
service  to  journalism.  On  this  occasion.  I 
was  privileged  to  speak  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  Mr.  White's  creat  con- 
tributions to  our  democracy  throu!-'h  a 
free  press. 

0:i  Saturday  evenincr.  February  10. 
William  L  White,  the  distinguished  son 
of  William  Allen  White,  uave  a  dinner  for 
a  large  number  of  Kansas  citizens  who 
were  friends  of  his  late  father  and 
mother.  At  this  banquet,  Mr.  Erwin  D. 
Canham.  editor  in  chief  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  a  close  friend  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  White,  recalled  many  per- 
sonal experiences  he  and  the  family 
shartxi  and  enjoyed.  Mr.  Canham  also 
underscored  his  famous  friend's  contri- 
butions to  the  .-\merican  press  throuua 
his  vigorous  brand  of  journalism. 

A  granite  monument  with  iriscriplion 
and  a  bas-relief  likeness  of  this  famous 
editor  was  dedicated  on  the  lawn  of  the 
US.  post  otTice  near  the  site  of  his  boy- 
hood home  m  El  Dorado.  Kans.,  en 
February  11 

On  February  12.  William  L.  White  .i 
natiomlly  known  author  and  jourmlist 
in  his  own  right,  remini.sced  of  his  boy- 
hood days  and  ;:rowing  up  with  his  fa- 
mous father  and  mother  at  the  William 
Allen  White  tribute  luncheon. 

His  remarks  were  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress from  Mark  F.  Ethridge.  publisher 
of    the    Louisville   Courier-Journal,   the 
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recipient  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  Award  for  1968.  The  award 
Ls  given  each  year  to  an  outstand- 
i!i::  journalist  for  service  to  their  profes- 
.v;un  and  community.  Mr.  Ethridge  told 
liow  William  Allen  White  met  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day  with  frank  and  honest 
dl.scussion — an  attribute  sorely  needed 
t  iday.  A  dinner  in  Mr.  Ethridge's  honor 
followed  on  that  evening. 

William  AlUn  White  has  literally  be- 
fiinie  the  svmbo!  of  the  tolerance,  sanity, 
and  greatness  of  small-town  America.  As 
his  biographer.  Walter  Johnson,  so  aptly 
put  it: 

He  IS   the   idk  hero,  of   the  middle  class. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  William 
AlliMi  White's  kpacy  of  courageous  jour- 
nalism miglit  be  read  and  preserved  by  all 
.^inicricans.  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  at  the  February  10  lunch- 
eon honoring  this  great  country  editor  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Spkech  by  Senator  Pr.\nk  C.\Rt^oN,  William 

Allen      WnrrE      .Memorial      Foundation 

Luncheon.   E.mporia.   Kans..   February   10, 

1968 

It  is  Indeed  a  great  honor  nnd  privilege 
tu  share  in  these  commemoration  activities 
on  this,  the  100th  anniversary  birth  date  of 
William  Allen  White — one  of  our  nation's 
outstanding  j';urnalists~a  sreat  Kansas 
editor  and  a  close  personal  friend. 

The  purpi.se  of  these  ceremonies  is  to 
fTiimemorate  the  life  of  William  Allen 
White  In  the  cause  for  better  understanding 
a,^^>ne  all  mankind 

What  a  wonderful  purpose  to  commem- 
or.ite  the  ir.cinorv  o!  such  a  wonderful  man! 
These  ceremonies  are  especiaUy  appropriate 
in  that  today  t'Ms  incmcrable  man's  legacy 
of  fearless  and  courageous  J  ./urnalism  is 
sorely  needed — a  tradition  that  must  be  pre- 
served. His  legacy  is  one  of  tru?  humility — 
Of  courageou.s  and  forthright  enthusiasm — 
and  of  commcn  .sense — .i  legacy  that  must 
continue  to  provide  a  conscience  for  an  ever- 
clumgiut,'  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  single  state- 
n.eni  I  can  make  here  today  is  that  the  spirit 
L.:  this  ^-.reat  Kansas  editor  is  as  vital  t' 
ti.e  preservation  and  safety  of  our  great 
dt-mocracy  as  it  was  in  his  day.  That  spirit 
n;ust  never  be  extinguished— for  the  day 
th:u  men  like  Wil'.iam  Allen  White  are  not 
allowed  to  champion  the  public's  right  to 
know — our  days  as  a  democracy  are 
n.imbered. 

The  spirit  of  William  Allen  White  is  with 
u  here— strong  and  vibrant.  The  William 
.\  .on  White  School  of  Journalism  at  Kansas 
f  .;versity  g'aduates  younR  men  and  w  Dmen 
ci.cilcated  to  the  same  principles  that  made 
ii.rn  famous. 

The  memorial  library  serves  his  home  com- 
n. unity  in  the  ^ame  fashion  that  he  once 
':ii<!  —giving  the  people  access  to  information 
anj  offering  them  a  challenge  to  think  for 
themselves 

I  am  especially  pleased  and  personally 
thankful  that  out-of-town  visitors  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  William  Allen 
Wlute  Memorial  Drive  here  In  Emporia— that 
a  granite  monument  will  be  dedicated  tomor- 
row In  El  Dorado,  his  boyhood  home,  and 
that  a  Kansas  Historical  Marker  has  been 
unveiled  at  the  Emporia  Turnpike  Service 
Center. 

AH  of  these  things  not  only  promise  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  this  great  man  but 
to  preserve  and  protect  as  well  the  very  thing 
be  stood  for— the  public's  right  to  know  In 
a  free<lemocracy 

I  have  always  considered  myself  fortunate 
to  have  known  Mr.  White  perBonally.  For  me, 


his  personal  friendship  meant  I  had  a  special 
insight  into  Kansas  history.  I  am  grateful 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  friend  of 
William  Allen  White — a  man  who  made 
Kansas  history  a  rich  heritage  for  which  we 
can  all  be  proud. 

And,  althougli  we  are  here  to  commemorate 
t!ie  memory  of  William  Allen  White.  1  think 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mention  tlie 
obvious  fact — that  we  have  with  us  liere 
today  another  great  publisher,  author  and 
journalist  of  the  same  name. 

The  old  adage  "like  father,  like  .son'  ap- 
plies in  this  case.  I  am  sure  that  11  Mr  White 
were  here  today  he  would  pridefuUy  point  out 
to  his  old  friends  how  the  White  tradition 
In  Journalism  has  been  carried  on  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  William  L  White, 
his  son. 

He,  too.  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  We 
served  together  in  the  Kansas  Legislature  In 
the  1931  session.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee On  Assessment  and  Ta.xatlon.  He  wa.s 
■Vice-Chairman. 

Earlier  I  said  that  the  tradition  of  WiUi.iin 
Allen  White  was  synonymous  with  the  very 
taproots  of  our  society — the  publics  right  to 
know  In  a  free  democracy. 

Like  other  great  newspapermen  before  him. 
he  used  the  press  neither  as  a  .sword  or 
shield  to  coin  a  well  used  phrase.  He  u.sed  tiie 
press  to  shine  the  light  oi  truth  into  con- 
tused darkness.  He  did  not  tell  the  people 
what  to  think  but  he  sure  let  them  know 
what  was  going  on  and  challenged  thein  to 
think  for  themselves. 

Today,  we  realize  the  struggle  for  a  Iree 
and  responsible  press  Is  a  never  ending  battle. 
Today,  the  press  must  face  a  world  full  of 
change  with  the  same  common  sense,  hu- 
mility,  and  courage  that  he   used. 

When  Mr.  White  was  young.  Kansas  was 
going  through  the  rigors  of  social  change 
that  brought  on  Populism.  The  change  and 
challenge  is  still  with  us.  The  William  Allen 
Whites  of  today  must  seek  to  be  as  candid 
and  forthright. 

There  will  always  be  attempts  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Men  of  great  zeal 
but  with  little  understanding  will  seek 
public  control  over  private  news  media.  The 
talk  will  begin  with  guidelines — codes — 
standards — and  privileged  information- 
subtle   controls   over   a   free   press. 

Behind  these  good  intentions  we  can 
easily  see  not  so  subtle  men  and  controls. 
We  all  have  a  responsibility — clergyman. 
educator,  businessman,  public  official — to 
defend  a  truly  free  press.  For  you  see.  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  personal  freedom  co 
hand  in  hand — if  we  lose  one  we  l)Se  the 
other. 

Today's  journalist  does  f.ice  some  unique 
situations  that  William  Allen  While  did  not 
have  to  face.  According  to  the  L.iest  figures, 
the  taxpayers  are  presently  paying  $450  mil- 
lion a  year  on  government  public  relations 
and  information  programs. 

The  cost  of  this  federal  deluge  is  more 
than  double  the  combined  ext>ense  for  news 
gathering  by  the  two  major  news  services — 
the  three  major  T'V  networks  and  the  ten 
largest  American  newspapers.  To  wade 
through  thi.T  questionable  informafon  com- 
ing from  this  propaganda  mill  is  enough 
to  make  any  editor  shake  his  head. 

In  Mr.  White's  day.  his  beat  w.as  the  town's 
main  street^-rand  no  one  knew  the  pulse  of 
the  community  better  than  the  Sage  of 
Emporia." 

Consider  the  plight  of  the  reporter  today. 
War  and  international  problems  beset  us  at 
overy  turn  abroad.  At  home  a  set  of  social 
revolutions — each  one  as  significant  to  the 
future  of  this  country  as  the  Populist  rev- 
olution— demand  specialized  and  objective 
reporting. 

Because  of  these  social  revolutions  and 
the  change  in  today's  fast  growing — complex 
and  technical  society — Americans  have  v.it- 
nessed  a  mass  media  communications  ex- 
plosion. The  world  Is  shrinking  beyond  belief 


and  we  find  ourselves  under  detailed  and 
close  scn.tiiiy.  Judging  from  tiie  rellectlon 
in  tlie  news  media  mirror — though  the  Im- 
age may  be  somewliat  distorted  the  picture 
is  not  )jarticularly  pretty  or  H.itU'ring 

We  have  been  judged  by  the  fourth  es- 
i.ile  and  found  waiu.ng.  It  Is  only  n.itural 
tlii-ii  ih..i  >.jme  hive  lound  the  news  media 
:  hort  (.in  responsibility  and  long  on  sensa- 
tionalism in  return.  Adopting  a  reactionary 
..'titude.  I  ome  have  even  recomnieiided  su))- 
jiresslon  ol  news. 

We  are  in  an  age  where  we  are  liigh  iii 
material  well-be.ng  and  Ujw  In  moral  con- 
.^cience  and  trii.st.  The  man  in  the  street 
wonders  about  the  much  publicized  credi- 
bility gap.  becomes  .^kcpiical  and  adopts  a 
IJoln-y  of  apathy  \'irtiMlly  every  jnibllc  of- 
nciul's  word  .iiiu  intent  are  {iuctioiied  and 
doubted. 

The  credibility  gap  between  the  press  and 
uur  gov.Tiimcnt  .seem.s  t.,  be  reaching  c  myon 
proportions  and  is  rt-inlorccd  by  the  adop'ted 
p  ilu-y  tiiat  the  government  has  a  rieht  to 
•  r.isle.'d. 

Frrpdom  of  t!ie  pre.^s  and  access  in  govern- 
nient  Information  h.is  become  such  a  crucial 
j.-.nip  that  a  special  program  to  help  news- 
l/,ipor'— brofrica-'ters  and  the  public  gain 
.Kfe.-s  \u  ifderal  information  has  been  de- 
veloped ly  the  Freedom  ol  Information 
f  enter  in  Wafhini'ion 

These  developments — I  ;.m  sure -would 
make  Mr.  White  .Mia'Ke  Ins  head  in  w-mder 
and  his  typewriter  would  hum  with  result- 
ing editori.-ls  tliat  would  clear  the  air  with 
.-..ilvos  ol  level  lieaded  —  no  .•i.inscnse  hjyic. 
A.S  m  the  d.iys  of  WilU.im  Allen  White,  the 
i)ress  mu.st  continue  t.i  oiiicci  wlieii  tiie  gov- 
ernment forgets  its  most  sacred  rcsponsibil- 
r.y— tj.at  o!  telling  the  pvople  w 'i,j  inre  and 
pay  the  government,  tlie  truth.  Slated  sim- 
ply, once  again,  the  public  has  the  right  to 
know  The  s:mple  art  ol  trlhmz  the  truth  is 
p.ir.iniouiii  in  ihe.se  t.'-oubled  times. 

Willi, im  Allen  White  i.iUght  bigotry  and 
fonsorship  witiiour,  nirard  to  personal  safety 
when  he  took  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  We 
.-iiould  follriw  his  e.xample  to  .-.lieruard  our 
:rep  press  in  America 

rod.iy---riL'ht  this  very  nunute — more  than 
n.tlf  tijp  jH-ople  o!  Europe  still  live  without 
freedom  of  the  pre.'-s.  There  are  snll  12  Euro- 
pean ciiunines  witli  .i  population  <.:  over 
350  miiaoii  people  where  the  government 
controls  ,ill  channels  of  information  or 
subjects  the  press  to  surveillance  and  censor- 
ship 

For  many  today,  the  choice  between  total 
acceptance  and  free  dissent  is  the  choice  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Let  us  not  take  our 
freedoms  for  granted.  Today,  the  hiohlv  pub- 
licized right  of  dissent  is  of  primary  impor- 
t.mce.  Truth  is  benefited  by  free  expression. 
It  is  the  iund.imental  foundation  of  our 
great  country.  There  may  be  great  error  in 
such  expression,  but  the  •'.•■ight  to  be 
wrong  " — the  right  of  dissent — must  be  af- 
iorded  every  citize.n, 

John  Pet«r  Zenger  v.ent  to  trial  .u  tiie 
early  days  of  this  country  to  pro-.e  that  right. 
Courageous  editors  dov.-n  tiirough  American 
.md  Kansas  History  fought  with  pen  in  one 
li.md  and  a  gun  in  tlie  other  t^.  preserve  tliat 
right — never  v.-.rs  this  more  true  tlian  ;n  the 
cirly  days  of  Kansas. 

Men  in  authonty  will  always  think  that 
criticism  of  their  policies  is  dangerous.  We 
must  make  sure  that  men  like  William  Allen 
White  have  the  freedom  to  prove  t!iem  wrong. 
There  is  another  basic  point  to  c insider 
iiowever.  Especially  with  the  kind  of  dissent 
we  face  today.  The  only  limitation  that  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  placed  upon  the  ri^ht  of 
dissent   w.is   that   of   responsibility. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  that  while 
Mr.  White  was  a  champion  of  freedom  of  the 
press — he  was  also  the  champion  of  a  free 
and  responsible  press.  Responsible  dissenters 
do  not  slander— write  or  broadcast  obscen- 
ity—or incite  others  to  commit  crime.  These 
same  limitations  are  those  that  a  free  society 
must  impose  to  protect  itself  and  its  citizens. 
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I  un  afrnld  that  these  llmltAtloiis  ure  too 
oft«n  belnif  Ignored  by  many  if  .>ar  so-called 
dissenters  We  ran  c»rry  the  torch  of  dissent 
too  far  If  we  don't  apply  a  little  common 
sense,  dissent  may  well  turn  our  bill  of 
rights  into  a  warped  excuse  for  iinarchy. 

As  I  have  said  before  the  rich  tradition 
of  William  Allen  White  is  a  living-  present 
day  entity.  AIthou(?h  his  mixtern-day  counter- 
parts are  busy  each  day  carrylrit'  on  his 
tradition.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  to- 
morrows  editorial  would  say  if  he — in  his 
unique  style  could  again  comment  on  the 
problems  of  the  world. 

He  never  lost  his  humility — that  rare 
country  editor  trait  of  never  taklne:  himself 
too  seriously,  but  seriously  taking  on  his  re- 
sponsibility 'if  being  a  conscience  of  a  com- 
munity— a  state — and  a  nation 

Here  was  a  country  editor  who  lived  his 
work — who  loved  the  peot>le  of  his  com- 
munity .ind  state  Part  of  the  rea*f:)ti  for  his 
gr«at  success  was  that  when  he  wrote — he 
wrote  what  the  people  were  genuinely  think- 
ing. His  very  heart  beat  was  In  tune  with  the 
pulse  of  the  people  and  the  fortunes  of  Kan- 
saa.  Leaser  men  withdraw  to  Ivory  towers  to 
criticize  aAd  complain  Bill  White  wrote  what 
the  peop>  were  thinking  and  wanted  to 
hear — and  the  ptv>p:.>  lived  him  for  It. 

Recently,  I  u'lin  :..id  the  •■[ipurtunlty  to 
glance  through  .i  ;hm  s  onipUed  by  the  Kan- 
sas Historical  S<)c;i'-v  •■ntltled  "Kansas  In 
Newspapers"  There,  on  the  now  famous  front 
page  if  'he  tjnporla  (i.izette.  dated  Thurs- 
day. August  JO.  1896.  was  the  editorial  you 
are  all  familiar  with—  Whafs  the  Matter 
With   Kansas' ■ 

In  the  midst  if  the  McKlnley-Bryau  cam- 
paign. William  .Mien  White  took  on  the  Popu- 
lists and  their  solutions  to  hard  times  nf  the 
day.  Mark  Hannali— the  famous  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party-  reprinted  that  edi- 
torial and  distributed  It  across  'ixe  country 
HanuAh  said  that  '.t  helped  materially  to 
elect  McKlnley  president. 

That  editorial  represents  Mr  White's  brand 
of  Journalism  m  full  flower — I  might  add  a 
flower  that  blixirned  m  virtually  every  politi- 
cal iampal.;n 

His  interest  in  t.iklng  part  in  political  mat- 
ters trauscended  political  activity  as  we  know 
It  tixlay  He  lielieved  political  activity  was  a 
citizen's  responsibility  He  thought  one  could 
achieve  almost  anything  througb  maintain- 
ing an  active  voice  m  politics.  Once  he  even 
attributed  a  much  r.eeded  summer  shower 
during  a  dry  spell  to  a  Republican  rally. 

William  .\lleu  White  had  his  iion-tvoUtlcal 
side  too.  Read  nis  prose  describing  his  love 
for  the  beauty  of  the  Kansas  tlint  mils— his 
deep  rooted  appreciation  of  nature's  loveli- 
ness ind  I  v/lli  venture  to  say  anv  Kansan 
win  be  hard  put  to  remain  dry  eyed. 

.\nd.  of  course,  his  literary  masterpiece. 
■  Mary  White" — a  lather's  l.irewell  to  his 
daughter  who  died  at  16 — has  become  a  leg- 
end. The  article  puts  into  words  and  de- 
scribes what  IS  impos-sible  to  describe — and 
It  does  so  with  such  tenderness  that  people 
who  suffer  the  same  kind  of  tragedy  today 
gain  strength  and  comfort   from  It 

In  retrospect.  I  "vlsh  Willi. im  Allen  White 
were  here  with  vis  today  to  help  us  achieve 
better  '.inders landing  in  nur  mdeavurs  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  progress.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow's editorial  would  have  read.  What's 
the  Matter  W^ith  America 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  we 
could  really  .achieve  t^.e  p'.irpose  nf  these 
ceremonies  !n  the  memory  of  this  <^reat  and 
humble  mm  The  courageous  .md  forthright 
lessons  of  William  Allen  White  applied  today 
would  certainly  be  a  breath  of  Kansas  fresh 
air  into  a  Jaded  and  polluted  atmosphere  of 
skepticism  and  credibility 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  cere- 
mmles  are  but  a  few  days  away  from  the 
birthday  of  another  great  .^merlcan  who  also 
gained  fame  through  his  use  of  reason  and 
humility    to    unite    the   common    man    into 


shouldering  fie  responsibilities  <<t  mutual 
undersUmdlng 

.Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  if  you  once 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  >our  fellow  citizens. 
you  can  never  .igam  t^ain  their  respect  .md 
esteem 

We  must  again  re-dedlcate  ourselves  to 
these  principles.  Rather  than  launching  a 
ttreat  society  to  change  or  capture  men's 
minds — let  us  strive  U)  free  men's  minds  with 
plain  fact  and  rational  dLscusslon 

Our  system  of  ^elf-governInent  has  been 
built  upon  the  trust  of  government  In  the 
people's  ability  and  the  people's  trust  In 
the  Integrity  of  govrnment 

In  1907,  William  Allen  White  wnite  the 
obituary  of  old  tune  journalism  In  Kan&as 
when  he  observed  't'nfortunately,  for  the 
picturesque  m  Journall.sm  the  old  time  edi- 
tors are  nearly  all  dead  or  In  the  ^KXJrhouse. 
We  seldom  hear  of  them  anymore  ,ind  we 
sigh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanquished  hand  and 
the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is  still   " 

I  don't  think  William  Allen  White  ever 
gave  a  serious  second  t.hought  to  the  fact 
that  hla  courageous  brand  of  Journalism 
would  stand  as  a  living  tradition  for  Kansans 
t'xlay  and  tomorrr>w  -  he  was  to<j  busy  doing 
his  Job  as  a  countrv  editor  -  providing  a  hum- 
ble conscience  for  his  community,  his  state 
.■nd  his  nation 

.\3  he  stated  we  ml.ss  his  picturesque 
Journalism-  and  we  li.>ng  for  the  \olce  that 
13  still.  But  were  William  Allen  While  here 
today,  he  would  dismiss  such  fientimeiit.ility 
in  a  gruti  manner  md  s.iy  we  should  get  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

Our  business  -i.idles  and  gentlemen  —  Is 
that  of  Increasing  the  .^um  t.ital  of  man's 
well-being  and  wisdom  for  the  cause  of 
better  understanding  among  all  mankind. 

In  his  meriiorv  U't  i;s  ill  .--trlve  to  achieve 
that  goal 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
liest  tne  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
BocGs  in  the  chair  i.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
'onanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  id  i-s  .so  ordered. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HF-ALTH.  EDUCATION, 
.\ND  WELFARE 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary IJ.  1968,  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  of  Greensboro.  N  C  .  publislied  an 
editorial  entitled  A  Threat  to  FYee 
Choice  ■  The  t-ditorial  portrays  the  tyr- 
anny of  HEW's  new  office  lor  civil  rights 
and  illustrdles  anew  Woodrow  Wilsons 
aphorism  that  centralization  of  power 
always  precedes  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man liberties.  As  I  pointed  out  on  the 
Senate  tloor  at  the  tune  the  bill  was 
under  consideration,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  robs  all  Americans  of  rights  more 
precious  than  those  it  attempts  to  confer 
upon  some  .Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fditonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Threat  to   Free  Choke 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  the  gravity 
of  warnings  from  officials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  He.illh  Kducallon.  and  Wplf..re  tu 
the  Greensbor.i  lu.ard  nf  Fldiicatlon  and  other 
North  Carolina  public  school  units  that  led- 
er.il  funds  for  Ux&\  schools  may  be  termi- 
nated At  Issue  Is  not  only  the  degree  und 
pace  I  if  racial  Inteeratlon,  which  Is  crucial 
enough  In  Itself,  but  also  whether  white  and 
Negro  students  cm  continue  to  be  educated 
at  .(11  and  v.hether  local  citizens  of  b.nh 
races  can  choose  to  iiperate  the  schools  In 
the    best    Interests   of    their   community. 

Ihe  recent  agitation  for  faster  mtegratl.in 
i.f  the  schools  has  come  from  HEW's  new 
utUce  for  Civil  Rights,  which  a  lew  niontbs 
ago  repl.T.ced  the  US  Office  of  Education  aid 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II  as  t!ie  t-n- 
: orcing  agent  for  provisions  of  the  1964  Cull 
Right  Act  After  merely  studying  North  f '  ir- 
iillna  st.iitisttcs  the  dlflcials  decided  that  nil 
but  32  of  the  Mate's  160  public  school  units 
.ire  showing  too  little  pro-^rcs.^  toward  an  OCR 
goal  of  ciiniinatmg  dual  schi->ol  systems  by 
rieptember.  l'J69 

It  the  local  units  do  not  show  :-harp  Im- 
provement, the  OCR  has  warned  In  sevor.il 
w  tys.  actions  will  begin  to  stop  federal  Ud  to 
the  schools.  The  compliance  schedules  varied 
( .Alamance  County  was  given  onlv  :jO  rlivs 
to  make  substantial  changes  i .  and  some  iMilts 
lear  their  expected  funds  may  be  deferred. 
Kveii  tempor.iry  withholding  Is  serious,  lor 
In  all  local  systems  federal  tax  doU.irs  pa>  a 
ttrowing  portion  of  the  school  budgets. 

Much  can  be  s.ild,  if  course,  .ibont  the 
disservice  to  government  .ind  education  mot 
to  mention  the  patent  absurdity i  of  having 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  decide  on  the 
basis  if  population  and  .scho<3l  registrutloii 
rtgures  that  local  schools  acros.s  the  country 
are  not  serving  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties However,  the  OCR  attack  on  the  Greens- 
boro City  Schools  ,ind  our  "freedom  of 
choice  "  desegregation  plan  Is  partlcularlv 
unreasonable 

GREENSBORO'S    METHOD 

The  plan  was  established  here  according 
to  federal  guidelines  Issued  In  December, 
1966.  Each  spring  any  student.  Neero  or 
white,  may  apply  to  any  school  In  the  city — 
no  matter  what  his  "home  "  district  may  be— 
for  any  reason  or  for  no  particular  reason  If 
he  arranges  his  own  transportation  ( as  near- 
ly all  city  pupils  must)  the  student  may  .seeK 
his  education  In  whatever  school  he  wishes 
to  attend  Exclusive  courses  at  some  schools 
encourage  this  sort  of  voluntary  desesreca- 
tlon.  and  school  staffs  are  Integrated.  Trans- 
fers from  any  residential  section  to  a  ditJer- 
ent  school  district  are  routinely  approved  bv 
following  the  guidelines.  In  some  schools  the 
degree  of  integration  Is  not  yet  high,  but, 
Greensboro  school  officials  say  they  have  had 
'lo  complaints  from  Negro  citizens  that  t!ie 
f.-ee  choice  plan  is  unfair.  Evidently,  integra- 
tion is  progre-ssing  at  a  rate  determined  by 
all  Greensboro  pupils  and  their  families. 
which  is  as  It  should  be 

This  Is  not  satisfactory  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  Apparently  because  the  most 
recent  registration  period  did  not  -how 
enough"  numerical  increase  over  last  year 
In  Negro  students  attending  predomin.intly 
white  schools  and  vice  versa,  the  OCR  has 
w.^rned  the  Greensboro  Board  of  Education 
lo  try  other  methods.  Instead,  the  board 
called  the  tiireatened  termination  of  fi»dera! 
aid  "strictly  blackmail"  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  continue  the  locally  satisfactory 
free  choice  plan  Nriw  a  team  of  examiners 
from  the  regional  HEW  office  will  come  l> 
Greenaboro  for  a  first-hand  I'-xsk  at  progress 
in  school  desegratlon 

The  investigation  fhould  have  com"  ^''- 
fore  the  warning,  and  now  that  federal  offi- 
cials are  coming  h^re  the  responsibility  will 
be  theirs  to  demonstrate  that  the  free  choice 
plan  is  not  working.  We  believe  the  school 
board's  decision  was  right.  We  hope  the  visit- 
ing investigators  will  realize  that  because  of 
present  school  locations,  housing  patterns, 
school  bus  shortages  and  varying  curricula 
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the  free  choice  plan  is  Greensboro's  best 
means  to  achieve  school  integration.  If  they 
t.'iiuk  It  Is  not,  the  onus  will  be  on  them  to 
ae\elop  a  truly  better  method. 

While  the  ofHclals  are  here  they  should 
be  required  to  explain,  if  they  are  able,  ex- 
.irily  what  It  Is  that  they  nant  our  school 
s\stem  to  do.  EMrector  Peter  Libassl  of  the 
OCR  wrote  In  a  December  27,  1967.  memo- 
randum: "The  new  policies  are  not  expected 
to  reflect  any  ch.inge  In  the  department's 
present  position  that  free  choice  procedures 
are  an  available  means  of  eliminating  a 
dual  .school  structure  If  they  lead  to  sig- 
niftcant  year-by-year  progress  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  single  system  of  non- 
r.icial  schools." 

EXPLANATION      REQUIRED 

That  would  seem  to  mean  that  Greensboro 
displeased  the  OCR  by  not  showing  sufficient 
st.itlstlcal  Improvement.  But  a  lew  days  ago 
the  OCR's  Information  director  Michael  Berla 
said  that  Is  not  so  because  since  last  fall 
•'the  terms  of  negotiation  have  been  differ- 
ent." Well,  are  the  terms  different  or  not? 
.And  if  they  have  changed,  how  have  they 
r'linged'.'  No  school  system  can  achieve  com- 
pli.ince  unless  It  knows  what  to  comply  with. 

i->ther  fundamental  questions  are  raised 
by  the  OCR's  stated  goal  of  abolishing 
rirlally  identifiable  schools"  by  the  1969-70 
school  year  Certainly  the  dual  systems  must 
be  eliminated  eventually  If  full  integration 
Is  to  be  achieved,  but  why  the  rush  to  do  it 
all  within  the  next  year  and  a  half?  Is  every 
local  unit  suddenly  to  follow  the  dramatic 
example  of  the  Chapel  Hill  system  by  ellml- 
iiiting  "predominantly  white"  and  "predom- 
liiaiuly  Negro"  schools  and  replacing  them 
with  one  .statistically  integrated  school? 
That  method  has  not  worked  well  in  a  small 
college  community,  and  it  could  be  disas- 
trous In  a  city  the  size  of  Greensboro. 

.Aside  from  tae  political  .md  social  up- 
heaval of  immediately  cieating  nonraclal 
schools,  the  financial  cost  would  be  tremen- 
dous '\'et  to  "encoura'.je  "  school  systems  In 
tins  task  the  OCR  would  withhold  the  fed- 
eral share  of  their  budgets  A  more  likely 
result  would  be  the  crippling  ol  public  edu- 
cation—and all  by  Septetnber,  iy69 

Ultimately,  the  threat  of  denying  federal 
funds  is  as  selt-deleating  as  it  is  unfair  It 
w.jrks  asjamst  improving  tlie  education  of 
all  pupils,  which  is  one  of  the  things  the 
ClMl  Rig.'its  Act  sought  to  do  And  the  threat 
IS  liot  tj  be  taken  lightly  Although  fede*fU- 
aid  has  not  been  fo.-mally  terminated  yet 
anvwhere  m  North  Carolina,  some  of  our 
srhix)l  systems  have  real  c.iuse  for  concern 
about  next  year's  budget  When  the  local 
slKire  of  5chiX)l  revenue  runs  out.  tliese  units 
ni.iv  be  forced  to  increase  their  taxes  or  de- 
L-rc.ise  their  services  to  the  community.  Then 
all  students  cf  both  races  would  suffer. 

LESS   LOCAL   CONTROL 

No  doubt  the  lede.-al  education  olTicials 
need  lo  apply  pressure  tor  integration  in 
ir.any  school  s;,stems,  a.id  It  could  be  argued 
tliat  the  lederal  share  In  local  budgets  gives 
thf  government  a  right  to  m,.ke  it.,  iiiiluence 
.'lU  But  to  deny  federal  aid  would  be  to  deny 
eJii.ation  lor  many.  What  the  Oihce  for  Civil 
R.-;hts  Ihreate.is  -with  cr  Without  tnc  legal 
power  to  do  so— is  to  restrict  local  control 
ci.-r  local  schools.  T!ie  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfa.e  app.irently  would 
have  Greensboro  schools  operated  by  ap- 
pj.utees  in  Wa.shmgton  instead  of  city  repre- 
sc.Matives  directed  by  state  law 

We  do  not  oppose  the  principle  of  racial 
In'egration — in  the  schools  or  anywhere  el.'e. 
We  most  certainly  do  oppose  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights'  authoritarian  means  to  a  demo- 
tra'ic  end  Green.sboro's  progressive  school 
integration  plan  still  appears  to  be  in  keep- 
l-'ig  with  the  desires  of  our  citizens.  If  we 
must  end  free  choice  in  our  schools  we  could 
I'C  free  choice  in  governing  our  community. 


HEW'S   PHONY   FIGURES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  1968,  the  Statesville.  N.C.,  Record 
and  Landmark  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Those  Phony  FiRures,"  which 
makes  apt  comment  upon  the  phony  fiss- 
ures assembled  by  National  Opinion  Re- 
search for  the  Public  Health  Service  at 
a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  of  at 
least  $140,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Those  Phony  Figures 

Thanks  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  we 
now  know  the  story  behind  those  100,000 
doctors  who  quit  smoking  and  It  Isn't  pretty. 

It  all  started  when  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment announced  that  mail  trucks  would 
carry  posters  displaying  this  statement: 
"100.000  Doctors  Have  Quit  Smoking  (Maybe 
They  Know  Something  You  Don't)." 

This  seems  to  say,  in  a  roundabout  way. 
that  your  doctor  has  found  out  something 
about  smoking  that  you  should  know  and 
for  some  reason  or  other  is  not  telling  you. 

This  moved  Senator  Ervln  to  go  behind 
the  statistics.  How  did  the  government  come 
up  with  such  a  statement?  Since  many  repu- 
table doctors  are  in  disagreement  about  the 
hazards  of  smoking,  how  about  those 
100.000? 

Senator  Ervln  learned  that,  at  a  cost  of 
$140,000,  the  Public  Health  service  had  a 
poll  taken  by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
center. 

Out  of  242,569  practicing  physicians  in  the 
country,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  5,000. 
Only  1.867  responded.  That  is  less  than  1 
percent  and  the  survey  should  have  been 
abandoned  at  that  point. 

But  it  wasn't.  The  National  Opinion  Re- 
search center  sorted  through  the  1,867  re- 
plies and  found  that  exactly  828  doctors 
said  they  had  stopped  smoking. 

Any  doctor  who  said  that  he  had  once 
smoked  and  had  stopped  was  put  down  as 
a  doctor  who  had  "quit  smoking."  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  determine  why  or  when. 

But  that  isn't  all.  On  the  basis  of  the 
finding  that  828  doctors  had  "quit  smoking." 
the  research  center  deduced  this  to  indicate 
that  81.018  or  more  doctors  had  quit  smok- 
ing for  medical  reasons. 

And  why  stop  there?  It  was  assumed  that 
retired  and  nonpractlclng  doctors  had,  nat- 
urally, given  up  smoking  at  the  same  rate'. 
That  raised  the  81.018  figure  somewhat.  Then 
resident  doctors  and  interns  were  thrown  in- 
to the  hopper,  and  that  increased  the  total 
of  those  who  had  given  up  smoking  still 
further. 

So.  the  Opinion  Research  center  came  up 
with  the  plump,  round  100,000  figure. 

It  was  not  only  Just  right  for  a  poster; 
but  It  probably  comes  closer  describing  the 
number  of  dollars  profit  Opinion  Research 
made  from  the  survey  than  it  does  the  num- 
ber  of   doctors   who   have   quit   smoking. 

Preparing  and  printing  the  original  5.000 
questionnaires  and  mailing  them  at  the  old 
five-cent  first  class  rate  probably  cost  less 
than  $500.  Tabulating  and  analyzing  those 
1.867  returns  by  the  most  expensive  consul- 
tants in  the  country  might  have  cost  $1,000 
more.  Then  throw  In  $30,000  for  brain  power, 
and  It  Is  still  difficult  to  determine  why  a 
survey  of  5,000  doctors  should  have  cost  the 
taxpayers  $140,000, 

Now  that  we  have  $140,000  worth  of  use- 
less information,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  It?  The  answer  Is  typically  bureaucrat- 
ic— spend  a  few  thousand  more  having  pos- 
ters printed  and  affixed  to  our  mail  trucks 
and  maybe  we  can  brainwash  a  few  more 
Americans  against  free  enterprise. 


There  is  nothing  scieniific  or  l.ictual  be- 
hind the  statement  that  luo.OOO  doctors  quit 
smoking;  yet  the  Public  Health  Service  uses 
it  freely.  If  the  cigarette  manufacturers 
were  half  as  c.ireless  ■with  their  lacts.  the 
Federal  Trade  commission  would  jjrohiblt 
their  advertising  as  lalse  and  misleading. 

Indeed,  a  more  scientific  c.ise  can  be  made 
against  leaded  g.isoline  ii.s  a  health  hazard 
than  has  been  nxade  itgalnst  cig.irettes.  Re- 
cent drillings  into  the  Greciiiand  Ire  c.ip 
have  established  that  the  lead  content  in 
the  atmosphere  has  increased  many  fold  since 
It  w.as  introduced  into  gasoline.  Lead  is  one 
of  the  most  toxic  poisons  known.  But  you 
can  sit  back  for  a  good  long  wait  before  any 
responsible  agency  of  the  government  starts 
a   drive   to   remake   the   oil   indu.-;trv. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
plest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Undei-  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  rcco^inized. 


THIEU  AND  KY  SHOULD  BEGIN  TO 
PACIFY  AND  PROTECT  SOUTH 
VIETNAM— ■WE  SHOULD  UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY STOP  BOMBING  NORTH 
VIETNAM  AND  DISENGAGE  AND 
GRADUALLY  WITHDRAW  OUR 
COMBAT  FORCES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vietcong  attacks  on  Saigon  and  other 
major  cities  and  provincial  capitals 
throughout  South  Vietnam  demonstrate 
once  again  the  hollowness  of  the  Saigon 
regime's  pretensions  of  sovereignty  over 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  fraudulence  of 
claims  of  imminent  victory  by  our  gen- 
erals of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
high-ranking  administration  officials 
supporting  President  Johnson's  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  very  fact  that  these  devas- 
tating raids  could  be  conducted  in  the 
heart  of  supposedly  secure  territory  shat- 
tered any  claim  that  President  Thieu. 
Vice  President  Ky,  and  the  military 
junta  of  the  Saigon  regime  exercise  the 
noi-mal  authority  of  a  viable  govern- 
ment. 

The  Vietcong  attacks  throughout  South 
Vietnam  were  apparently  well  planned 
and  carefully  coordinated.  We  have  CIA 
agents  and  operatives  all  over  the  place 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  success  of  the 
Vietcong  offensive  action  is  another  black 
mark  against  their  intelligence  and  oper- 
ational failure.  Nor  were  our  generals  in 
South  Vietnam  and  intelligence  officers 
of  all  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces 
alerted. 

The  attacks  again  clearly  revealed  that 
our  military  leaders  have  grossly  mis- 
judged the  character  of  this  war  and  the 
basic  untenability  of  the  American  mili- 
tary position.  Everywhere — and  I  was 
there  recently — in  every  section  of  the 
area  of  South  Vietnam  during  the  grim 
days  from  late  January  tx3  mid-February 
the  Vietcong  had  far  inferior  numerical 
strength  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
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Saigon  regime  and  our  half  million  men. 
Yet  we  were  on  the  defensive  and  the 
Vletcong  held  the  offensive.  General 
Westmoreland  must  accept  responsibility 
for  failure  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
forces  under  his  comjnand. 

These  Vletcong  attacks  could  have 
happened  only  because  the  Vletcong  en- 
countered feeble  resistance  from  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces  and  police. 
The  loiu.>taiidini'  practice  in  the  rural 
areas  of  local  South  Vietnamese  c.>m- 
manders  making  corrupt  bargains  with 
the  Vletcong  to  avoid  fighting  evidently 
has  now  spread  to  the  cities.  The  Asso- 
i-iated  :'n:v.  u'jorted  that,  during  the  re- 
cent flKhting  in  Saigon.  Americans  liv- 
ing there  were  compelled  to  defend  their 
own  homes  without  assistance  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  or  police. 

It  is  now  clear  that  only  American 
.-oldier.s  ;ind  marines  can  defend  the  eities 
of  South  Vietnam  Thev  are.  there- 
fore, vulxierable  to  a  deadly  strategy  in 
.vhK'h  .lui"  :n:-ce.>  ;tre  stretched  thin  to 
defend  meaningless  outpost  fortresses, 
and  then  stretched  even  thinner  to  pro- 
tect the  cities  wl^lch  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  supposed  to  protect  and 
.should  have  pacified  and  controlled 
months  aco.  It  is  doubtful  that  even  a 
million  American  soldiers  and  marines 
can  indefinitely  withstand  .such  bitter 
attrition. 

While  iTi  South  Vietnam  ;asc  month.  I 
(t)nferred   \vith  Gen    William  O.   West- 
moreland, who  told  me  that  we  .Ameri- 
cans  .should   not   halt    the    tombing   of 
North    Vietnam.    He   stated   that    North 
Vietnam  ;ind  VC  armed  forces  were  mass- 
in.;  Ill  liu-e  numbers  lust  above  Khesanh. 
aiui    General    Glap    was    proposin'i    to 
.vchievc  another  Dienbieuphu  by  attack- 
ing; our  marines  who  were  on  the  defen- 
sive at  Klifstnh    However,  he  and  other 
t;eneral.s  m  that  area  north  nf  Danang 
boasted   that   reinforcements    from   the 
southern  areas  of  South  Vietnam  were 
being    brought    north    to   back    up    the 
Khesanh  area,  and  that  the   huge  on- 
slaught   would    be    hurled    back.    Many 
thousiinds    i>f    our    mobile    forces    were 
withdrawn  from  the  Mekong  Delta  area 
in  the  southern  ixirtlon  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  from  the  environs  of  Saigon, 
ail  belnij  taken  by  helicopters  and  planes 
to  aiea.s  closer  to  the  Demilitarued  Zone 
to  defend  against  and  repulse  the  enemy 
engai-'ed  in  the  anticipated  mass  attack 
on  Khesanh  which  the  generals  and  our 
intelligence  ofBc?rs  predicted  v>ould  oc- 
cur during  the  Tet  Lunar  New  Year  holi- 
day or   '.vithm   a    few   hours   aften'-ard. 
The   Lunar   New    Yfar   holiday   is   from 
January    30    'o    February    2.    inclusive. 
Hish-ranking  officers,  apparently  believ- 
ing m  General  Westmoreland's  infallibil- 
ity, ochoed  his  as.surance  that  we  would 
rever.se  Dienbienphu.   All  of  them   were 
cx>:iu>letely  fooled  The  VC  outwitted  and 
outgeneraled  our  ijenerals  This  is  a  very 
sad  situation  and  a  humiliation  for  us. 
It  is  now  evident  tiuit  the  VC  never  In- 
tended  an   attack   on   Khe.sanh   and   in 
massin'?    their    forces    it    may    be    they 
paraded  their  men  back  and  forth  m  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  forces  of  the 
National     Liberation     Front,     the     VC, 
struck     everywhere     except     Khesanh. 
which  we  have  greatly  reinforced   Gen- 
eral  Westmoreland   was   outwitted   and 


outgeneraled  The  VC  altacKed  38  of  the 
44  provincial  capitals  that  General 
Westmoreland  had  believed  to  be  pacl- 
f.ed,  and  for  a  period  of  hours — and  In 
fact  in  SaiKon,  Hue,  and  other  Imtxir- 
tant  cities  for  a  period  of  days.  In  fact 
weeks,  maintained  control  A  tremendous 
rice  harvest  was  waitln;;  m  South  Viet- 
nam The  VC  seized  or  i)urcha.sed  huge 
rjuantities  of  rice,  recruited  or  impressed 
into  militarv-  .service  thousands  of  boys 
13  to  20  years  of  age  rlsxht  up  to  the 
suburbs  of  Saigon,  and  at  the  same  time 
lashed  out  in  furious  assault.s  in  the  pro- 
vincial capltiUs  and  hamlets,  even 
breaching  the  huge  fortified  U.S.  Em- 
bas-sy  in  .saiuon  completed  onlv  la.st  .Sep- 
tember at  a  cost  of  nearly  S3  million  VC 
commando.s  invaded  the  P'mba.ssy  com- 
pounds and  buildin^-'s  and  killed  .-Xmerl- 
can  defenders.  They  were  not  finally 
out  until  after  6'..  hours.  The  too  friend- 
ly forces  i)f  South  Vietnam  remained 
friendly  More  than  half  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  officers  were 
away  enjoylnc;  the  Tet  lunar  lioliday. 
Even  as  late  as  February'  14.  a  large 
densely  populated  area  of  Saigon  is  In 
possession  of  the  VC,  or  is  being  fought 
over.  An  entire  American  division  was 
hurried  into  Saigon  to  save  the  city,  and 
American  soldiers  have  been  doint:  most 
of  the  fighting  there.  Tlie  principal  ac- 
tivity of  General  Loan,  chief  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  [>olice.  and  Ky  and  other 
leaders  (.>f  the  Saigon  regime  seems  to  be 
to  e.xecute  VC  pn.soners 

General  Westmoreland's  optimistic 
statements  of  \ictory,  which  he  has  been 
making  from  time  to  time,  liave  been 
proved  fraudulent  and  wrong.  Our  forces, 
superior  m  number,  intelligence,  train- 
ing, and  equipment  including  the  Ma- 
rines at  Khesanh  and  elsewhere,  the 
finest  offensive  fiyhtms:  men  in  the  world, 
have  been  occupying  defensive  positions 
waiting,  simply  waiting,  for  a  massive 
attack  in  depth  that  General  Westmore- 
land e.xpected  but  which  has  not  come 
ar^S  may  never  come.  The  Vletcong 
struck  elsewhere.  In  the  Civil  War.  nu- 
merous Union  generals  were  also  out- 
witted or  defeated — Generals  McDowell, 
McClellan.  Rosecrans.  Burnside.  Hooker, 
and  Pope,  to  nam.e  a  tew — and  President 
Lincoln  relieved  them  of  their  com- 
mands This  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  our  Chief  Executive  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

The  fact  is  that  millions  of  American 
citizens  are  shocked  over  tlie  defeats  and 
setbacks  recently  suffered  by  the  friendly 
forces  f  i  -Soutli  Vietnam,  so  called,  and 
.American  forces  under  the  leadership  of 
Gen  William  Westmoreland  His  con- 
fident predictions  over  recent  months 
lusL  CIO  not  .seem  to  have  any  validity 
President  Jolmson,  in  my  considered 
'udgment.  has  every  justification  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  command  and  appoint 
a  more  competent  general 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  President  John- 
son always  .seems  to  yield  to  the  advice 
of  General  Westmoreland  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  consistently 
been  proved  wroiig  in  their  predictions 
and  recommendations,  continually  rind 
lepetitiously  made  over  the  past  7  years, 
for  greater  and  greater  escalation  and 
expansion  of  the  war.  No^-  Gen  Earle  G 
Wheeler,  Chairman  ol  the  Jouit  Chiefs 


of  Staff,  .says  that  he  would  not  rule  out 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  at  Khe.sanh 
if  that  seemed  necessary  to  defend  our 
defensive  position  there  and  to  prevent  it. 
from  being  overrun  This  is  really  .i 
shocking  statement.  As  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  of  Great  Britain  recently  stated 
while  visiting  this  country,  to  empk.v 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  at  Khesanli 
would  be  sheer  lunacy.  It  could  tasilv 
lead  to  a  third  world  war — a  nuclear 
war  It  is  rumored  and  has  been  stated 
that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  stock- 
piled in  South  Vietnam.  .Americans  very 
prayerfully  should  hope  that  the  denial 
of  this  by  our  generals  in  South  Vietnam 
is  in  this  one  instance  true  Unfortu- 
nately, all  along  we  have  been  mis- 
informed. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  civilian  authority  should 
always  be  supreme  over  military  author- 
ity in  our  Nation.  The  President's  con- 
tinued deference  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  to  other  political  generals  .<;c!'.- 
ously  threatens  to  reverse  and  eliminate 
that  great  .safeguard  written  into  the 
fundamenUl  law  of  our  Nation— the 
Constitution — by  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  to  threaten  that  crcai 
doctrine  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. Among  the  patriots  who  dralted 
our  Con.-^tltution  were  Benjamin  Frar.k- 
lin:  James  Madi.son:  and  Gen.  Geoi  e 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  its  presiding  officer. 

Let  us  hope  that  President  John,  on 
will  reiect  the  I'leas  of  tho.se  whose  .  ii- 
',  ice  could  earn,-  the  world  to  the  brink 
of  di.saster — nuclear  war. 

Our  forces  suffered  a  severe  .setback 
ihrouuhout  South  Vietnam.  The  VC.  !>y 
the  taking  over,  for  a  period  of  day^ 
and  e\en  weeks,  of  lush  areas  with  rice 
ready  for  harvesting,  have  added  to  their 
lood  supplies  and  to  their  armed  forces 
by  enlistments  or  conscription.  President 
tolm.son  would  be  i)raiscd  by  most  Ann  r- 
ican  citizens  were  he  to  exerci.se  his  au- 
thority as  Commander  m  Chief  and  le- 
place  General  Westmoreland  with  .-on.e 
toi)  general  now  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  President,  recently  the  Washing- 
ton iiewsriapcrs  and  ncw.spapers  throuch- 
')Ut  the  Nation  i(Ubli.shcd  two  extrenu  iv 
thoughtful  and  informative  columns  i^y 
two  of  the  Nation's  most  distmguislicd 
and  I'erceptive  news  reporters  and  col- 
umnists, who  have  clearly  and  concisely 
set  forth  compelling  reasons  for  replac- 
ing Gen  William  C.  Westmoreland  as  our 
commanding  officer  in  Vietnam  One.  Ly 
Marqms  Chiids.  entitled  On  Westmore- 
land. Generals,  and  War."  appeared  n 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  7.  VJG6: 
and  the  other  by  Clayton  Fntchcy  tn- 
titled  Westmoreland's  Vietnam  Strat- 
egy." appeared  in  the  Washington  K'. •- 
ning  Star  on  February  9.  1968.  I  ceiu- 
mend  both  of  these  outstanding  articles 
to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  cons-nt 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
Were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom   the  Wiishln>;ton   Post.  Feb.  7,   19':;8| 
On  Westmoreland,  Generals,  and  War 

I  By  M.irquis  ClUldsl 
In    the  agony  of    the  Civil   War,   Abrah.im 
Lincoln,  as  Goimn<tiider-m-Chlef  of  the  Vn- 
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ion  forces,  searched  after  the  terrible  defeats 
of  ilie  e.irly  ye.irs  for  a  general  who  could  win. 
One  of  his  gravest  trials,  he  nevertheless  had 
the  resoluteness  to  relieve  politically  popular 
generals  until  he  found  tllysses  S.  Grant. 

The  courage  of  the  ClvU  'War  President  Is 
recHllwl  at  this  lime  against  the  uncertainty 
.iiid  Uoubt  over  military  leadership  in  'Viet- 
nam t.)day.  The  doubts  have  grown  with  tlie 
shoc'ic  uf  the  Vletcong  successes  and  the  Im- 
pending threat  of  the  biggest  battle  of  the 
viir  ,il>3Ut  to  begin.  Inevitably,  the  doubte 
center  around  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
tbe  American  commander  In  Vietnam  and 
the  author  of  the  "search  and  destroy"  strate- 
gy spre.iULng  ground  forces  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country. 

Lc-ss  than  three  months  ago,  Westmoreland 
returned  to  Washington  ostensibly  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  course  of  the  war.  With  him 
came  .Ambivssador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  oth- 
er.«;  ul  the  Saigon  team.  They  put  on  what 
was.  in  effect,  a  high-powered  prof>aganda 
c.imp.iicn.  creating  the  impression  that  all 
was  b'Oing  well  with  allied  mlUtaxy  opera- 
tions, bjund  to  bring  triumph  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Westmoreland  outlined  Phase  m  for  1968 
with  the  ."^uth  Vietnamese  forces  greatly 
strengthened,  tlie  number  of  American  ad- 
visers with  South  Vietnamese  units  reduced. 
Then  would  come  Phase  IV.  the  final  phase, 
when  in  the  not-too-remote  future  at  least 
i^ken  withdrawal  of  American  forces  could 
be;nn. 

Uepwrts  from  'Vietnam  indicate  that  al- 
mast  ex.actly  the  opposite  is  happening. 
South  Vietnam  \inlts  have  been  slow  or  reluc- 
t.int  to  meet  tlie  wave  of  terrorist  attacks. 
Instead  I'f  American  forces  leveling  off  or 
even  ;!nticipating  withdrawals,  alarmed  Sen- 
ators now  predict  a  rise  above  the  1968  ceiling 
oi  525.000. 

Most  remarkable  were  Westmoreland's 
statements  In  his  principal  speech. 

He  s  ud  the  rnemy  could  fight  his  "large 
firces  only  at  the  edge  of  his  sanctuaries  .  .  . 
his  guerrilla  lorce  Is  declining  at  a  steady 
rate.  Morale  problems  are  developing  within 
his  ranks." 

The  question  being  asked  here  is  whether 
these  were  considered  military  Judgments  or 
whether  Westmorel.ind  was  Influenced  by  the 
aped  to  reassure  the  American  people  that 
.1:1  was  going  according  to  plan.  At  the  end 
of  the  round  of  upbeat  speeches  and  press 
conferences  alter  Westmoreland  and  Bunker 
liad  gone  back  to  Saigon.  White  House  Press 
Secretary  George  Christian  said  that  no  de- 
risions concerning  the  war  had  been  taken 
during  t)ielr  stay. 

Political  generals — either  .^eU-propelled  or 
pushed  into  the  vortex — have  been  no  novelty 
In  this  capital.  Lincoln's  biggest  headache 
was  Gen  George  Brinton  McClellan  who  in 
the  initial  phase  c  I  his  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  won  important  battles.  He 
got  a  popular  billing  with  the  nickname 
"Little  M.ic;  The  'i'oung  Napoleon."  Then  he 
f.iUered  and  the  Northern  armies  took  fearful 
i'Sses. 

But  Lincoln  bit  the  bullet  and  relieved  him 
of  his  command,  knowing  there  would  be  a 
iL'Ud  outcry  McClellan  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  to  run  against  President  Lincoln 
'a  a  platform  c.illlng  for  a  negotiated  peace 
with  the  South  and  an  immediate  end  of  the 
w.-ir  While  the  general  repudiated  the  plat- 
f.irm.  he  w.is  decisively  defeated. 

Harry  Truman  relieved  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  of  his  command  In  Korea  for  going 
■igainst  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  d.image  had  already 
been  done,  since  Mac.Arthur,  by  advancing  to 
the  'Yalu.  brouciit  on  a  mass  Invasion  of 
Chinese  troops  and  the  American  forces  suf- 
:e.-ed  perhaps  the  worst  rcut  in  our  military 
lustory.  MacArthur  made  a  gesture  at  the 
Republican  convention  in  1952  which  got 
nowhere. 

Despite  several  Republican  boomlets  sent 


aloft  for  Westmoreland,  he  has  steadfastly 
maintained  a  nonpolltlcal  stance.  He  has 
held  the  soldier's  posture  in  the  face  of  the 
temptations  Inherent  In  the  President's  ac- 
tion In  having  him  speak  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  acclamation  that  goes 
with  the  reflected  glow  from  the  White  House 
is  he.idy  wine. 

Increasingly  Johnson,  as  at  his  l.ist  press 
conference,  cites  the  authority  of  Westmore- 
land for  his  personal  Judgments  on  Vietnam. 
And  he  backs  this  up  by  reciting  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  "f  Staff  tell  him.  He  seems  at 
times  to  be  reversing  the  Constitution  of  the 
tliiiied  States  which  holds  that  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  exercises  the  su- 
preme authority. 

(From   the  Washington   Star.   Feb    9.    19G81 
Westmoreland's  Vietnam  Strategy 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey; 
Putting  aside  other  questions  about  Viet- 
nam, surely  both  hawks  .md  doves  ought  to 
be  able  to  agree  on  one  dismaying  but  ever 
more   obvious   fact,    which    is   tiiat   llie   field 
commander.  General  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, seems  to  have  no  idea  how  to  win  the 
war,  assuming  It  can  be  won. 

Westmoreland  is  rated  .us  an  able  olhcer. 
and  he  might  even  be  an  cxcelltni  coai- 
niander  in  a  conventional  war.  but  alter 
three  years  of  uoing  around  in  Vietnam  to 
no  lasting  purpose,  it  is  jjainfully  evident 
that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  muster  a  guer- 
rilla war  of  this  unorthodox  character. 

Since  early  1965.  Westmoreland's  ftrategy 
if  It  can  be  called  that,  has  consisted  ol  de- 
manding and  getting  ever  more  U.S.  troops 
to  throw  Into  what  he  terms  his  war  o:  "■at- 
trition." All  that  attrition  means  is  that  the 
fighting  continues  until  one  side  or  the  other 
runs  out  of  men. 

This  sterile  concept  was  abandoned  50  years 
ago  after  millions  of  soldiers  were  futilely 
.slaughtered  during  the  exhausting  stalemate 
on  the  Western  Front  In  World  War  I.  A;:,i 
is  no  place  for  the  U.S.  to  revTve  it.  North 
Vietnam  has  17  million  people:  China,  its 
neighboring  ally  (committed  to  supportmg 
Hanoi),  has  700  million  more.  Attrition  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  the  best  road  to  victory.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  worst. 

If  President  Johnson  l.';  poing  to  prosecute 
the  v.'ar  to  the  bitter  end.  he  ;it  least  ought 
to  give  the  troops  a  commander  WTth  a  new 
and  more  inspiring  strategic  concept.  Amer- 
ican forces  have  never  fousht  more  bravely, 
but  should  they  be  needlessly  exposed  in  op- 
erations that  lire   not   settling  anythinc? 

Under  Westmoreland.  U.S.  combat  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  have  expanded  from  25.000 
to  500.000,  and  more  arc  on  the  way.  'Vet.  ns 
events  of  the  last  veek  have  demonstrated. 
Saigon  and  other  key  centers  were  s.ifer  tlvree 
years  ago  than  they  are  now 

It  Is  time  to  change  generals  as  Lincoln 
did  when  he  replaced  McClellan  with  Grant 
to  break  the  ClvU  War  stalemate.  It  is  time 
to  send  a  commander  to  Vietnam  who  Is 
capable  of  plotting  a  winning  strategy  or.  if 
there  Is  no  such  thing,  who  is  capable  of  tell- 
ing the  President  so. 

In  any  case,  it  Is  time  that  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  begin  to  chal- 
lenge the  endless  reassurances  of  Westmore- 
land that  the  situation  is  "very,  very  en- 
couraging," that  the  guerrilla  forces  are  "de- 
clining at  a  steady  rate,"  and  that  the  end 
of  the  war  "begins  to  come  Into  view." 

If  a  war  was  being  fought  on  our  own  con- 
tinent would  Americans  believe  victory  was 
at  hand  If  enemy  troops  Invaded  Washing- 
ton, broke  Into  the  White  House  complex, 
seized  parts  of  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  26  state  capitals,  attacked  West 
Point,  and  shot  up  key  airfields?  That  is 
about  what  the  enemy  has  Just  done  In 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Thleu  frankly  admitted  the  situ- 
ation had  become  "critical"  but  Westmore- 
land has  persuaded  the  President  that  the 


enemy  operation  was  a  "complete  failure." 
The  general  may  well  believe  this,  but  that 
kind  of  thinking"  Is  no  substitute  for  realistic 
Judgment.  We  are  in  trouble  today  because 
tlie  general  has  made  the  following  mis- 
calculations: 

1 — He  has  consistently  underestimated  the 
enemy's  will  to  fight,  his  capacity  to  absorb 
punishment,  and  his  ability  to  meet  every 
U.S.  escalation  with  a  counter  one. 

2 — Conversely,  he  has  grossly  overesti- 
mated the  South  Vietnamese  army's  capa- 
bilities and  has  closed  his  eyes  to  Its  un- 
reliability and  indifference. 

3 — He  has  put  too  much  confidence  In  air 
power  to  interdict  and  knock  out  the  enemy 
in  this  kind  of  a  war. 

4 — He  has  put  military  operations  ahead 
of  absolutely  essential  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform.  Under  Westmoreland,  the 
much-heralded  "pacification"  program  to 
stabilize  the  rural  areas  has  been  a  deep 
disappointment. 

The  generals  deteiise  could  well  be  that 
he  is  doing  all  that  i.-  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  il  the  U.S.  wants  a  quick 
Mctory  It  has  tjot  to  take  a  chance  on  In- 
vaduig  North  Vietnam  and  even  be  prepared 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary.  If  that 
is  the  ciise,  he  ought  to  say  so,  then  the 
American  people,  knowing  the  price,  can 
Judge  whether  they  want  to  pay  it.  As  it  Is, 
they  don't  know  what  to  believe. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
we  Americans,  instead  of  escalating  the 
war.  which  has  resulted  in  a  stalemate 
and  casualties  of  mere  than  120.000 
American.';  killed  and  wounded,  should 
immediately  proceed  to  disengage.  Fur- 
thermore, we  should  unconditionally  halt 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  recommend  as  a  first  step  toward 
disengagement  from  our  involvement  in 
the  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam  that 
we  compel  President  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Ky  to  take  complete  control 
and  pacification,  within  30  days,  of  four, 
eight,  or  10  of  the  44  Provinces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

When  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  or  their  mili- 
tary .iunta  in  Saigon  will  take  four, 
eight,  or  10  Provinces,  and  the  Provinctjs 
have  been  determined,  a  commencement 
will  have  been  made  toward  disengage- 
ment, and  we  should  then  withdraw,  on 
that  date,  all  of  our  civilian  personnel, 
all  our  AID  personnel  who  are  cluttering 
Saigon  and  elsev.here  in  South  Vietnam, 
all  our  CIA  operatives  who  are  every- 
wliere  in  South  Vietnam,  all  our  forces, 
and  even  our  .so-called  militar>'  advi,sers, 
and  make  it  clear  to  President  Thieu 
and  Vice  President  Ky  that  we  are  dis- 
engaging, and  then  compel  the  Saigon 
regime  to  assume  sole  responsibility  for 
the  control  and  pacification  of  the  four, 
eight,  or  10  Provinces.  They  would  cither 
have  to  hold  or  pacify  those  Prov- 
inces, or  lose  them,  and  if  they  lost 
them,  it  would  be  their  tough  luck.  This 
would  be  a  commencement  toward  dis- 
engagement. 

After  a  few  months,  we  should  icpeat 
this  process  by  adding  ;i:.;hl  additional 
provinces,  continue  the  process  cf  discn- 
-'a:',ement.  and  :;radualiy  withdraw  our 
forces  to  coastal  bases  m  Soutii  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  and  then  from  Southeast 
Asia  altogcihcr.  This  process  might  well 
take  2  or  3  years. 

I  agree  that  it  i.-  not  the  best  thing  to 
disengage  while  some  fighting  is  going 
on.  There  may  be  a  risk  in  that,  but 
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we  should  take  that  risk   We  are  taking 
a  -.'itater  riik  now. 

Sallust.  the  great  Roman  historian, 
about  40  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  wrote: 

It  la  always  easy  Co  ta^gia  <i  war.  but  very 
ditBcult  to  stop  one,  since  Its  beginning  and 
end  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  same 
man. 

That  is  certainly  as  true  now  as  It  was 
then  I  feel.  In  making  this  suggestion, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  oftered  a  con- 
structive suggestion  for  an  armistice  and 
a  cca.-.efire  that  we  siuuld  strive  to  ob- 
taui  in  South  Vietnam,  instead  of  fx- 
pandintr  and  c'^calatliii,'  this  immoral  and 
un-Amencan  war. 


STATE   DEPARTMENT    ISOLATION 
WARD  CLOSED 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  I  discus.sed  an  outra- 
geous situation  wherein  two  employees 
of  the  StAl€  Department  had,  for  a  [period 
of  2  years,  been  assK-ned  to  an  isolated 
area  with  no  duties  whatever  to  perform 
I  am  -rlad  to  report  that  after  my  dis- 
closure the  State  Department  called  last 
night  and  .'itated  that  they  had  corrected 
this  situation  and  that  the  two  aides  had 
been  reassigned  and  duties  given  them. 
I  am  happy  to  note  in  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  they 
have  also  apologized  to  these  men  and 
promised  that  the  .-situation  has  been  cor- 
rected and  will  not  happen  again.  Ap- 
parently these  men  were  being  punished 
for  having  testified  before  a  coiii^res- 
sional  committee  and  tellin^'  the  truth 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled.  "State  Department 
Ends  Two  A  des  Exile,  written  by  Wil- 
laid  Edwaid.s  and  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  uf  Thuisday.  February  15. 
1968 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
State  Department  Ends  Two  Aides'  Exile — 

ol'tbvrsts    in    conokess    spvr    action  — 

OrTERED    APOLOCY.    NCW    JObS 

.  By  WllUrd  Edwards  i 

Washington.  PebrvMry  14  — The  stale  de- 
partment, responding  to  outbursts  i>t  Indig- 
nation 'n  Congress,  today  ended  the  exile  or 
two  veteran  security  officers  who  have  been 
confined  m  forced  idleness  to  .i  condemned, 
rat-infested   building   since   November.    1965 

.■\pologies  to  the  two  men.  Harry  M  Hite. 
42,  and  Edwin  A  Burkhardt.  44.  were  ren- 
dered bv  Robert  T  H.=innemeyer  chief  of 
function.il  personnel  He  said  he  was  speak- 
ing for  Idar  Rimsiad.  deputy  undersecreutry 
for  .ulmlnistratlon 

PROMISED    Nti    SFTIRN 

Rlmstad  was  totally  t;naware  of  the  con- 
ditlor.s  ;mp«>oed  >n  Hite  and  Bt:r.^hardt  and 
deeply  regretted  them.  Hannemeyer  said 
'You  will  never  have  to  ^o  back  to  your  pres- 
ant   iifflces  "  Hite  and  Burkhardt  were   told 

New  assignments  :n  new  offices  were  of- 
fered the  two  officers,  who  had  been  sending 
a  flow  of  memoranda  In  quest  of  employ- 
ment for  nearly  two  years  Hite  who  has  a 
law  degree,  was  offered  a  f>ost  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  .jfBce  of  personnel  Burkhardt  .ilso 
was  offered  a  Job  In  the  personnel  oiace. 
They  will   receive   the   swime  salaries 

TWO    LIVE    IN    DESPAtt 

ly'ntU  vesterday.  Hite  and  Burkhardt  lived 
in  despair  that  their  conflnement  would  ever 


be  relieved.  Their  plight  wat  disclosed  that 
day  by  The  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  report 
stirred  u  reaction  In  Congress  which  culml- 
nited  t<^Klay  m  these  developments 

1  A  telegram  to  s-ecretary  of  isute  Dean 
Rusk  from  Chalrm.in  James  O  Eastland  (D. 
Miss  I  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee  and 
Its  subcommittee  i>n  intern.U  .security,  urging 
Kusk  t,j  personally  investigate  the  •  working 
conditions"  of  the  two  men  and  demanding 
"an  immediate  explanation  and  remedial 
treatment  ' 

2.  A  Senate  floor  speech  by  John  J.  Wil- 
liams |R.  Del  I  the  Senate's  celebrated  in- 
vestigator, giving  the  state  department  72 
hours  lo  restore  the  rights  of  the  two  men 
and  rescue  them  from  the  state  depart- 
ments isolation  ward  •  If  no  action  was  taken 
In  that  period,  he  pledged,  he  would  seek 
action,  thru  a  Senate  resolution,  to  flre  the 
.superior  responsible  for  an  Incredible  out- 
rage ' 

:i  The  Issuance  of  a  specl.il  report  by  the 
Senate  Internal  security  subcommittee  de- 
claring that  Hite,  a  veteran  <  f  20  years  In 
ttovernment  service,  and  Burkhardt.  with  26 
years  of  service,  had  been  .subjected  to  a 
Chinese-torture  type  of  svstem   " 

4  Announcement  by  Rep  H  R  Clross  |R. 
la  I  that,  when  the  House  met  tomorrow,  he 
would  seek  action  on  .i  resolution  similar  to 
•hit  proposed  by  Williams  In  the  Senate 
Heads  should  roll  "  he  said,  "and  the  hrst 
man  to  ^'o  should  be  Secretary  Rusk  hlm- 
seir." 

moves    WITH    speed 

Within  three  hours,  the  .state  department 
had  moved  with  unprecedented  speed  Rusk 
Wis  reported  to  have  instructed  Rlmstad  to 
Cjuell  the  congressional  disturbance 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  B 
Macomber  Jr  .  m  charge  of  congressional  re- 
lations, paid  a  visit  to  Hite  and  Burkhart, 
looked  around,  exclaimed.  What  an  awful 
place'  '  and  fled 

Orowing  panic  In  the  state  department,  as 
It  received  reports  of  thunderous  oratory  In 
Congress,  was  climaxed  when  a  television 
crew  showed  up  to  take  scenes  of  the  rub- 
blsh-hlied  interior  of  the  old  building,  known 
as  state  department  annex  No  1.  which  ad- 
joins the  new  48  million  dollar  state  depart- 
ment building. 

OLD    JOBS    ABOLISHED 

In  midafternoon,  the  two  men  received  a 
summons  to  report  to  Hannemeyer  for  "new 
assignments."  Both  said  they  would  take  the 
offers  under  .idvisement  Their  former  Jobs 
as  security  officers,  they  were  told,  had  been 
abolished  and  were  not  available  to  them. 

Williams  and  Gross  disclosed  that  they  had 
made  personal  inspections  of  the  condemned 
building  from  which  all  state  department 
employes  except  Hite  and  Burkhardt  had  long 
ago  been  transferred.  The  building  has  been 
condemned  and  is  scheduled  to  be  torn  down. 

They  described  their  wanderings  thru 
the  elght-slory  structure,  its  deserted  rooms 
ailed  with  rubbish  and  gutted  of  furnishings, 
la  a  search  for  the  only  two  permanent  ten- 
ants remaining. 

NO    WORK    ASSIGNED 

"I  was  shocked  and  dismayed."  Williams 
told  "he  Senate,  'to  find  that  the  state  de- 
partment !s  operating  a  special  Isolation  ward 
or  cooler  for  employes  whose  only  crime  is 
telling  the  truth  to  a  Senate  committee 

"I  invite  the  entire  Senate  and  the  Wash- 
ington pre-'-a  to  visit  this  Junk-tilled,  de- 
serted building  After  a  long  search,  I  found 
these  two  men  hidden  in  a  corner  office.  They 
have  had  no  work  assignments  since  October. 
1966.  ai;d  their  repeated  requests  for  work 
have  been  Ignored 

"These  two  men  are  being  Isolated  and 
penalized  solely  because  thev  testified  truth- 
fully in  the  Otepka  case  Three  other  em- 
ployes testified  falsely  and  were  rewarded 
They  were  taken  care  of.  But  these  two 
men  sit  twiddling  their  thumbs   in  an  old 


abandoned  warehouse  because  they  told  the 
truth.' 

SUPPORT    HIS    DErENSE 

Hue  and  Burkhardt  were  associates  of  Otto 
P.  Otepka.  former  chief  of  evaluatloi.s  in 
the  departments  office  (jf  security.  They  sup- 
ported his  defense  ai'ainst  charges  ol  con- 
duct unoocummg  a  state  department  offictr 

Otepka  was  discharged  in  November.  ly6:j 
allegedly  fv)r  supplying  confidential  docu- 
ments to  the  Senate  internal  security  .sub- 
commit'ee  but  .actually,  Williams  noted,  lor 
testifying  candidly  about  the  [irotection  ol 
security  risks  in  the  department.  Four  years 
later,  m  December  1967.  after  oiepka  !ihcI 
waged  a  costly  legal  battle.  Rusk  evoked  tut- 
uihrnissal,  substituting  a  severe  reprimand 
and  demotion  involving  a  $5,479  salary  cut. 
Otepka  has  appealed  this  decsiou  lo  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

report  in  ca.se 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  utterly 
appalling  conditions  which  .surrounded  Hite 
..nd  Burkhardt  could  possibly  believe  rhut 
they  were  ordered  bv  officials  of  the  United 
States  government."  Gross  said.  "There  ..re 
absolutely  i.o  excuses  for  this  unspe.ak.able 
(tlserace  " 

.\  special  report  on  the  treatment  civen 
Hue  and  Burkhardt  by  the  sUUe  deparrnirrit 
was  Issued  by  the  Senate  internal  security 
.subcomniutee    It  gave  this  summary: 

The  department  of  state  at  the  hlghrst 
level  has  pur.^ued  a  vendetta  for  five  years 
acalnst  Otepka.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  relentless  persecution  of  Otepka  by  the 
st-Ue   department. 

BLAST    at    system 

■  But  the  dnve  against  his  associates  con- 
tinues u->  be  equally  relentless  In  an  etiort  lo 
cow  them  into  submission  and.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, obtain  their  resignations  and  removal 
as  professional  security  officers. 

"Now.  the  new  Information  brought  o\ii 
shows  the  Chinese-torture  type  of  svstem 
introduced  against  these  men  by  the  st.ate 
department. 

"Contrived  efforts  by  these  officials  to  force 
clesp;iir  on  Hite  and  Burkhardt  thru  solitary 
confinement  and  lack  of  authentic  assign- 
ments by  wiUch  they  could  utillz*  their  skills 
have  failed. 

The  state  department,  stooping  ag.un  -o 
a  new  tiictic.  designed  to  achieve  its  tnd; 
and  thwart  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  Internal 
security  subcommittee,  has  placed  these  men 
in  quarters  which  cannot  even  be  compared 
to  a  hovel  Whisky  bottles  Utter  the  floor.  Bait 
lor  rats  is  cast  In  every  comer  of  their  office. 

'There  is  no  security  guard  even  tho  tae 
project  to  which  Hlt€  and  Burkhardt  were 
assigned  on  paper  was  Justified  by  the  state 
department  iis  being  top-secret  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  in  nature.  Windows  do  not 
have  locks  Cardboard  covers  panes  of  glass 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  Restroom  conditions 
are  filthy 

outraged  at  penalty 

"With  all  this,  these  two  career  civil  serv- 
ice empl<jyes  remain  the  past  two  individ- 
uals on  their  floor  of  a  building  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  demolished  within  a  very 
short  time. 

""Will  this  be  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them— 
by  razing  the  building  with  these  two  men 
still  inside?  Members  of  the  subcommittee 
;iTe  not  only  concerned  but  outraged  at  the 
cruel  and  Inhuman  punishment  being  meted 
out  agiunst  these  two  men  because  they 
dared   'o  testify  truthfully  before  It. 

"We  shall  not  i>ermlt  the  state  depart- 
ments lack  of  decency  nor  stand  for  its 
subtle  personnel  assassination."" 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  that  the  Department  will 
be  a  little  more  careful  hereafter  and  that 
this  will  not  happen  again.  In  the  mean- 
time I  suggest  that  the  administration 
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apologize  not  only  to  these  two  men  but 
also  to  the  American  taxpayers. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
great  sorrow  and  regret  that  I  see  and 
hear  predictions  of  more  rioting,  looting, 
burning,  and  murder  in  our  cities  this 
summer.  It  saddens  me  especially  that 
the  President  has  indicated  that  city  riots 
are  inevitable. 

For  us  to  accept  such  riots  as  inevitable 
is  purely  tragic.  For  it  means  that  we 
accept  the  inevitability  of  death  and  de- 
struction which  falls  disproportionately 
ui>on  our  Negro  and  other  minority 
citizens. 

And  it  means  we  accept  as  Inevitable 
ijie  disintegration  of  civil  order  to  the 
degree  that  normal  law  enforcement  can 
protect  none  of  our  citizens. 

What  these  assurances  of  riots  to  come 
do.  Mr.  President,  is  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which — 

Our  Negro  citizens  see  an  unconscion- 
ably long  history  of  oppression  and  mis- 
ery extended.  The  hopes  which  may  have 
been  icindled  in  their  revolution  to 
achieve  equality — hopes  shared  by  the 
vast  majority.  I  am  convinced — and 
v.hich  we  have  yet  to  meet,  all  are  sub- 
merged In  the  fear  of  violence  and  law- 
lessness. 

No  progress  toward  righting  the  very 
irrave  and  real  wrongs  of  centuries  is 
possible. 

All  our  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or 
Mcw,  are  put  on  notice  that  normal 
;>eace  and  order  cannot  be  maintained. 
To  proclaim  the  inevitable  course  of  civil 
disorder  simply  feeds  the  fires  of  extrem- 
ism. Black  power  extremists  are  rein- 
lorced  in  their  predictions  of  warfare. 
Bigots  are  simply  encouraged  to  react 
violently.  But  the  vast  majority  of  us. 
white  and  Negro,  desperately  want  assur- 
ances that  peace  can  be  lawfully  main- 
tained. 

Predictions  of  sure  destruction,  this 
summer  and  in  summers  to  come,  ^mply 
arm  the  criminal  and  the  extremist, 
while  dashing  away  the  necessary 
grounds  for  hope  and  progress  upon 
which  the  majority  of  Americans — Amer- 
icans of  all  races — stands. 

I  would  have  hoped,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  President,  our  Governors,  and 
mayors  would  have  made  It  clear,  again 
and  again,  that  order  will  be  maintained 
by  lawful  force  sufficient  to  the  task. 
Attempts  at  rioting,  looting,  arson,  and 
murder  will  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
promptly — they  simply  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spread. 

Had  the  President  made  this  clear 
earlier  in  the  week,  rather  than  shnig- 
i^ing  in  the  face  of  Inevitable  disaster,  he 
would  have  reinforced  the  position  of  all 
who  are  seeking  de^)erately  and  by 
peaceful  means  to  right  the  tragic  in- 
justices of  centuries.  As  it  is.  I  fear  the 


President's  much-cited  statement  of 
Monday  has  given  the  advantage  to  the 
hotheads,  black  and  white. 

By  contrast,  the  firm  line  Mayor  Daley 
has  taken  in  Chicago — assuring  that  the 
lawful  authorities  can  and  will  maintain 
ordei' — must  give  hope  to  the  people  of 
that  city.  Progress  can  be  made,  but  only 
in  the  context  of  order  lawfully  main- 
tained. 

To  put  the  case  I  have  made  here  in 
sharp  focus,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "City  Riots 
Inevitable,  L.  B.  J.  Says;  Hopes  Problems 
Can  Be  Eased,"  written  by  Carroll  Kil- 
patrick  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  14,  1968;  an  aiticle  en- 
titled "Hot  Summer  Is  Foreseen  by  John- 
son," published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
February  13,  1968;  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Nobody  Is  Going  To  Tear  Chicago 
Apart,"  published  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune 
of  February  14,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.^  Post, 

Feb.  14.  19681 

City  Riots  iNEvrrABLE,  L.  B.  J.  Says:  Hopes 

PaoBLEMS  Can  Be  Eased 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

President  Johnson  believes  that  more  riots 
In  the  cities  are  inevitable  this  summer  and 
In  future  summers. 

In  an  ofl-the-cuff  talk  to  college  students 
late  Monday,  the  President  said  that  "we 
win  have  several  bad  stunmers  before  the 
deficiencies  of  centuries  are  erased." 

The  President  gave  his  reply  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  a  Negro  student  who  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  President  could  avert 
another  bad  summer. 

Mr.  Johnson  gazed  at  the  rug  a  moment. 
and  said;  "We  can't  avert  it." 

He  said  that  the  best  would  be  done  with 
the  resources  available,  but  he  did  not  see 
that  anything  could  prevent  moj-e  trouble  in 
the  cities  this  year  and  in  the  future. 

There  will  "still  be  millions  In  poverty  after 
we  do  all  we  can."  he  said. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  that  Congress 
would  pass  all  of  the  appropriations  he  had 
requested  for  education,  health,  model  cities 
and  antlpoverty  programs. 

"If  we  get  these  we  will  make  a  dent  In 
some  of  the  causes  of  unrest,  and  give  hope 
to  people  to  the  point  that  they  would  be 
inspired  and  stimulated  to  hold  on  rather 
than  throw  up  their  hands  and  say  there  is 
no  hope."  he  said. 

The  President  referred  to  the  meeting  he 
has  planned  for  later  this  month  with  the 
Nation's  governors  and  to  meetings  he  has 
had  with  Industrial  leaders  and  with  mayors 
to  try  to  attack  the  problem  of  hard  core 
unemployment. 

He  said  that  "we  are  making  the  biggest 
attempt  ever  made  In  the  history  of  this  land 
In  terms  of  measures  and  dollars  to  attack 
Illiteracy,  Ignorance  and  discrimination,  and 
we  have  been  getting  some  results." 

[Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   Feb.    13. 

19681 
Hot  Summer  Is  Foreseen  by  Johnson — He 

Says  His  Peoposed  Programs  Would  Ease 

Tensions 

Washington,  February  12. — President 
Johnson  tonight  predicted  that  America 
faces  another  summer  of  racial  tension,  and 
warned  that  It  will  be  worse  if  Congress  re- 
jects his  programs  aimed  at  solving  tirban 
problems. 

Asked  by  a  Negro  among  a  group  of  college 
students  visiting  the  White  Hotise  how  an- 


other urban  crisis  could  be  averted  this  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Johnson  replied  grimly.  "We  can't 
avert  it.  We  will  have  a  bad  summer.  We  will 
have  several  bad  summers  before  the  defici- 
encies of  centuries  are  erased  " 

The  urban  problems  cannot  be  solved  be 
tween  now  and  the  .summer.  Mr.  Jolinson 
.said.  But  he  emphasized  that  congressional 
backing  for  t!ie  proposals  he  has  .Uready 
made,  aimed  specifically  at  the  hard-core 
unemployed  In  citv  ghettos,  would  "make  a 
dent  In  some  of  the  causes  of  unrest" 

PROGRAMS   GIVE    HOPE 

Such  programs,  he  asserted,  "will  give  hope 
to  people  to  the  point  that  they  will  be  in- 
spired and  stimulated  to  hold  on,  rather 
than  throw  up  their  hands  and  bay  there  is 
no  hope." 

In  an  impromptu  question  and  answer 
session  with  about  two  dozen  White  House 
Fellows  and  a  dozen  college  students  who 
are  organizing  a  nationwide  presidential  ref- 
erendum m  April  on  '2.000  college  campuses, 
the  President  underlined  his  efforts  lo  In- 
terest American  business  and  Industry  in  the 
problems  of  "the  other  half." 

The  men  who  are  his  target,  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  are  the  tycoons  who  "fight  all  day 
to  make  a  better  mousetrap,  .■-hoving  and 
revving  up." 

they  don't  know 

"They  don't  know  what  i.s  happening  in 
Harlem  or  Brooklyn  or  even  Long  Island." 
he  declared. 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  to  his  recent  move  In 
recruiting  such  men  .is  Henry  Ford  2d  to 
head  an  alliance  of  leading  businessmen  m 
becoming  actively  interested  in  producing 
Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

"We  are  trying  to  provide  business  with 
guidelines  for  training  these  people,  work- 
ing It  out  to  the  point  where  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  pulled  up  by  their  bootstraps 
lo  the  stace  where  they  can  liold  a  lob.  then 
get  one." 

I  From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune.  Feb.   14, 

19681 
Nobody's   Going  To   Tear   Chicago   Apart 

It  Is  dis^ustlne  to  liear  what  Police  Supt. 
James  B.  Conlisk  calls  "apostles  of  gloom 
and  doom"  predicting  that  Chicago  Is  In 
for  the  hottest  summer  ever  at  the  hands 
of  instigators  of  racial  conflict.  Last  sum- 
mer, because  of  the  firmness  of  Mayor  Daley 
in  announcing  in  advance  that  trouble  mak- 
ers would  get  what  was  coming  to  them, 
there  were  only  minor  and  sporadic  dis- 
orders. 

In  1965,  however,  there  was  rioting  on  the 
west  side,  and  In  1966  "open  housing" 
marches  promoted  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  lieutenants  produced  consider- 
able tension,  tho  the  police  prevented  out- 
right violence.  Now,  again,  we  are  hearing 
threats  that  this  will  be  the  "worst  time" 
Chicago  has  seen. 

Dick  Gregory,  an  unfunny  comedian,  has 
announced  that  he  has  hatched  plans  to 
disrupt  the  Democratic  national  convention 
here  next  August.  He  says  the  police  will  be 
tied  up  by  "50  or  60  demonstrations  In  dif- 
ferent directions  at  the  same  time."  Last 
October  a  threat  was  made  at  a  New  York 
radical  meeting  that  the  convention  would 
be  stopped  even  "If  we  have  to  burn  down 
the  hall." 

Saul  AUnsky,  a  professional  agitator  who 
has  been  active  In  other  cities,  recently  re- 
turned to  Chicago  with  the  word  that  the 
city  was  too  quiet  and  he  intended  to  stir 
It  up.  One  description  of  him  Is  that,  "for 
a  fee,  he  contracts  to  come  Into  your  city 
and,  so  to  speak,  bust  up  the  Joint." 

The  great  body  of  fine  and  decent  Negro 
Chlcagoana  should  combine  with  the  real 
leaders  of  the  colored  i>eople  to  stop  these 
threats  before  they  can  be  translated  Into 
action.  These  people  have  found  homes  here, 
their  Incomes  are  constantly  Improving,  and 
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their  opportunities  are  expanding  They 
have  the  impartial  protection  of  the  law, 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  peace  :ind  order. 

Certainly  they  know  that  rioting  and  the 
des'ructlon  if  property  impr'  ■•>•  riM'hin^ 
and  accomplish  nothing,  and  that  their  best 
service  Is  in  contributing  to  Chicago,  not 
trying  to  tear  Chicago  down 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  here  to  Im- 
prove housing,  education,  opportunities  for 
solid  employment  and  social  communion 
Interchanges  of  views  can  provide  solutions 
to  those  things  which  mav  still  be  out  of 
Joint,  but  brlclcs  .^nd  bottles  and  Are  bombs 
will  only  destroy  what  has  already  been 
gained. 

\V>  irf  ••rirn\irat;ert  riy  .Supt  Cmlisk's 
.statemen'  ye.sterday  that  he  sees  no  reason 
for  major  disturbances  and  Is  optimistic 
that  racial  .imlfy  will  continue  to  prevail. 
Those  who  say  the  contrary  and  try  to  In- 
flame street  crowds  should  be  isolated  .md 
denied  "he  opportunity  to  try  to  foment  dis- 
order. 

All  of  us  in  Chicago  should  unite  In  the 
convictnn  that  Chicago,  far  from  facing  Ita 
worst  season.  Is  going  to  continue  to  progress 
toward  a  better  day  for  everyone 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

M:  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unarnnious  consent  to  proceed  tor  15 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered 


S  -'973— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  EN- 
TITLED NATION.-\L  AGRICULTUR- 
AL BARGAINING   \CT  OF   1968 

Mr  .MONDALE  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, lor  appropriate  leierence.  the 
National  .Auncultural  Barcainintj  .\ci  of 
1968.  I'or  riivself  and  Senators  Burpick 
McCarthy.  Nelson.  McGee.  Proxmire. 
McGovERN.  V'oi-NG  of  North  Dakota. 
Metcalk  and  .Mansfield,  and  ask  that 
it  be  received  and  appiopnatelv  referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  S  2973'  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketmK  of  agricultural  com- 
modities by  the  producers  thereof  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNDALE  '  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators I  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Atiriculture  and  Forestry-. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  this 
!et,'islation.  which  would  create  a  na- 
tional collective  bari;aiiun>;  >ystem  for 
determimnt:  fair  farm  prices,  offers  two 
approaches  toward  providing  ereater 
economic  muscle  for  farmers  Title  I  of 
the  bill  enables  farmer-elected  rn.^rket- 
ina.  committees  to  barsain  and  nego- 
tiate with  processors  and  other  buyers 
for  decent  and  adequate  prices  on  a 
commodity-by-commudity  basis.  Title  II 
makes  all  commodities  elKuble  for  mar- 
keting orders,  and  provides  a  broad  new 
rani;e  of  powers  for  farmers  under  mar- 
ket orders — includins  collective  bargain- 
ing for  minimum  price  and  nonprice 
tenns  of  sale  of  the  particular  com- 
modity involved 

I  e.xpect  that  this  proposal  will  become 
a  center  of  controversy  This  is.  in  fact, 
one  of  the  main  functions  it  is  intended 
to  serve  F^arm  barsaining  has  been  de- 
bated  and  considered   for   many   years. 


but  nothing  has  been  done  because  it  has 
been  too  controversial 

The  di5tlnKUk-.hed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Atcriculturc  and  P^orestr>', 
the  Senator  from  Lt)uisiana  1  Mr.  El- 
lender  I.  has  contributed,  in  state.sman- 
like  fashion,  to  the  discussion  of  the  ob- 
jective of  improving  the  bartialnin?  jww- 
er  of  the  farmers,  which  I  tliink  is  wise 
and  proper,  becau.so  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  now  to  tlsh  or  cut  bait,  lo  get 
down  to  the  hard  specifics  of  lecisla- 
tion  to  see  how  this  concept  can  best  be 
achieved.  This  proposal  is  intended  to 
accomplish  that  objective,  by  encoura^- 
ina:  and  focusin?  dr-bato  on  the  benefits 
and  problems  that  may  be  associated 
with  farmer  collective  baruainins. 

This  legLslation.  or  something  very 
noarly  like  it.  is  sorely  needed  and  must 
be  pa.ssed  if  we  expect  the  .American  fam- 
ily farmer  to  continue  in  the  bu.smess  of 
farming  Without  it.  farmers  are  doomed 
to  economic  di.senfranchis<:'mont  With- 
out It.  farmers  will  continue  to  be  the 
low  man  on  our  economic  totem  pole, 
without  any  real  hope  ul  attaining  the 
just  iX)rtion  of  national  income  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

No  business— and  farmers  do  run  sub- 
stantially large  busines.ses — could  1  unc- 
tion or  stay  in  o^wratlon  under  the  con- 
ditions under  uhich  farmers  operate. 
First  of  all.  they  are  at  tnc  mercy  of  many 
variables,  including  the  weather,  entirely 
outside  their  control.  In  addition,  farm- 
ers have  no  economic  power  to  establish 
the  i^rice  on  the  commodities  they  [)ro- 
ducc.  They  must  'ake.  in  all  reality, 
whatever  is  offered  by  way  of  the  market 
price  or  federal  program^  They  have  no 
alternative. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  the  records  are 
clear,  that  this  inherently  weak  barpam- 
ing  position  has  caused  the  .-Xmerican 
family  farmer  to  lag  far  behind  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  nearly  every  other 
segment  of  our  society.  The  record  is 
quite  clear.  Consumers  in  this  country 
are  estimated  to  have  t  xpended  about 
S85  5  billion  durin;  1967  lor  domestic 
farm  products  This  represents  an  in- 
crease over  the  last  20  .vears  of  100  per- 
cent. 

The  fai-mer  s  share  or  the  fanri  value 
of  that  food  marketing  bill  is  only  $27  5 
billion  and  has  increased  m  tho  last 
20  vears  by  only  one-half. 

It  certainly  is  instructive  to  note  what 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  dol-  ' 
lar  amounts  to  for  market  basket  com- 
modities. The  farmer  receives  only  2.7 
cenus  for  the  wheat  in  a  pound  of  a  loaf 
of  white  bread  or  12  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  loaf.  The  farmer  receives  overall 
only  39  cents  out  of  cver>'  dollar  sp,^nt  on 
food  by  the  American  consumer  And  this 
.-^hare  of  the  consumer  dollar  has  not 
var.ed  maienally  in  the  last  10  years  de- 
spite a  marked  increase  in  the  farm  retail 
spread 

It  is  fact  that  the  American  farmer 
subsidizes  his  consumer  counterpart,  by 
continuing  to  produce  food  for  substand- 
ard returns  At  the  same  time  the  farmer 
havs  bei'n  increasing  lus  ov.n  producLivity 
fourfold  over  the  last  30  years.  Betwef?n 
1950  and  1965  alone,  the  output  t>er  man- 
hour  in  agriculture  ro.se  nearly  three 
times  as  fast  as  in  nonfarming  occupa- 
tions, 132  percent  in  agriculture  against 


47  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  economy  in 
one  .sentence,  that  sums  up  the  farm  .>;ub- 
sidy  to  consumers.  Consumers  pay  more 
but  farmers  get  less. 

It  IS  not  unheard  of  lo  seek  to  improve 
ttie  economic  and  bargaining  pos.tion  of 
depre.ssed  segments  of  our  society.  Tlio 
most  striking  example  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  achieve  this  purpose  is.  of 
course,  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  Thi.s 
legislation  has  very  successfully  elimi- 
nated sweatshop  conditions  and  permit- 
ted working  men  and  women  with  ixi 
commodity  to  olter  otlier  tlian  their  la- 
bor, to  bargain  and  receive  a  fair  price 
m  return  for  that  labor. 

Statistics  fron;  1966  udequately  show 
the  tremendous  strides  made  by  orga- 
nized Libor  in  improving  their  wages  and 
workiiit;  conditions  Gent>ral  consiructmri 
trades  laborers  earned  an  average  of  S3  87 
an  liour.  trucking  warehou.se  workeis 
.S3. 18  an  h.our.  railroad  workers  .•SS  09  nn 
hour,  factory  workers  i2.71  per  hour,  and 
retail  food  workers  t2.j9  per  hour  Ti:e 
farir.er  average  leturn  ;  er  noar  v.a.s  only 
SI  60  an  hour  and  this  will  undoubtedly 
appear  Ingh  to  many  and  periiaps  most 
of  the  American  family  farmers,  wlieie 
the  average  for  most  major  t.vpes  of 
farming  operations  was  closer  to  :1  an 
hour. 

And.  therefore.  I  think  the  American 
farmer  must  borrow  a  page  out  of  tlie 
book  of  firgani^ted  labor.  The  American 
farmer  needs  a  magna  carta  for  agri- 
culture similar  to  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935 

And.  therefore.  I  think  it  is  \ery  ini- 
[jortant  that  we  becin  this  year  to  con- 
sider in  a  constructive  manner  the  lariii 
barrainmtr  legishuion  which  is  intro- 
duced today  and  which  might  bo  intro- 
duced in  the  future  by  others  I  intend 
to  a.sk  tliat  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestiy  Committee  conduct  .searchir.p 
in-depth  hearings  on  ;h:s  i.ssuc.  I  am 
Jiopeful  that  all  interested  persons  ;ind 
prourjs  will  join  critical  comments  with 
alternative  ideas,  proposals,  and  sugge."^- 
tions.  Only  in  this  way  will  wc  be  able 
to  determine  the  wisest  course  oi  action 
to  follow. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  this  bill  i.^ 
not  a  replacement  for  existing  farm  pro- 
erams  We  do  not  regard  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  -^s  a  total  solution 
lor  all  the  ills  of  the  workingman.  nor 
can  this  bill  be  a  panacea 

Thts  approach  to  bargaining,  or  any 
other,  cannot  work  without  substantial 
unity  among  farmers,  and  a  willingness 
to  act  as  a  cohesive  t-roup.  Unity  is  an 
ab.solutc  esr.jntial.  This  bill  is  a  seif-help 
tool  which  f aimers  can  use  if  they  wisn. 
It  is  not.  therefore,  a  replacement  lor 
existing  farm  programs.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  lias  not  superseded 
the  need  for  minimum  wage  legislation 
or  unemployment  compensation  legisla- 
tion, and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  repaid 
farm  bargaining  as  a  substitute  for  ex- 
isting programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  .section-by-.section  analysis  of 
the  proposed  Icg'slation  be  i>rintcd  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .<ection- 
by-.section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Sfction    liY    .Section    Analysis    of   the    Na- 
tional Ar.RICULTtTRAL  BARGAINING  ACT 
rnXE     I.     NATTONAL     .".CRICUI.Tr  RAL     BARGAINING 
ACT 

Section  101.  Policy  and  Findings. — Farm- 
er- do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  bargain 
liTerfvely  for  a  f.ur  and  reasonable  return 
for  their  pr. .duct ion.  because  of  an  Inherent- 
ly weak  economic  position. 
"  Section  102.  National  AgricultUTal  Rela- 
fuvis-  Board. — This  Independent  five-member 
B'^i-rd.  appointed  by  the  President  with 
Senate  conftrm.ition.  Is  established  to  pro- 
vide admiiiisirative.  technical,  and  support- 
i!iu'  asoist:uice  to  farmer  Marketing  Com- 
mittees .tr.d  Purchasers  Committees.  It  does 
not  represent  either  I.irmers  or  buyers.  It 
would  administer  farmer  referendums  and 
assist  the  Committees  In  holding  meetings. 

Section   103    Marketing  Committees. — 

Section  103iai  Petition  and  Referen- 
dum.— When  the  Board  receives  a  petition 
from  the  i)r!xluccrs  of  a  particular  agricul- 
tural commodity,  stating  that  the  average 
market  price  is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
level.  It  shall  proceed  to  conduct  a  referen- 
dum .imong  priKlvicers  to  determine  whether 
.1  M.uketing  C.mimittee  should  be  estab- 
l.i-lipd  and  who  should  be  elected  to  that 
Cummittee  The  Board  may  also  initiate  a 
reierendum  upon  its  independent  determl- 
iKiUoii  ;hat  the  market  i)rice  is  below  a  fair 
.ina  reasonable  price.  This  procedure  may 
ht-  used  ior  any  commodity  or  commodity 
gr..iup. 

Section  103ibt  Referendum. — The  Board 
supervises  .ind  administers  all  phases  of  the 
t):iliotmg.  Including  voting  qualifications  in 
inldlil on  to  I03ic  I  . 

Section  1031  c).  Voting  and  Candidates. — 
ASC  County  Conmilttce'^  will  furnish  names 
o:  candidates  to  the  Board,  which  shall  In- 
ciiide  on  the  ballot  at  least  twice  as  many 
ii-,  will  be  elected.  Candidates  may  be  elect- 
fd  :il  large  or  :rom  lesser  subdivisions.  Basic 
eligibility  for  voting  r,nd  membership  re- 
quires that  lit  least  60'  of  income  must  be 
fnm  farming  or  r:inchlng.  and  the  particu- 
lar commodity  must  be  a  "slgnlflcant  por- 
tion"  iif   the   t.irmlne   (.pcration. 

Section  103 (d  i .  First  Meeting. — Upon  a  ma- 
jority reierendum  \ote.  the  Board  will  con- 
vene the  first  meeting  of  the  Marketing 
(  .  mmittee. 

Section  103(e).  Notification  to  Prospective 
Buyers. — The  Board  must  notify  prospective 
purchasers  oi  the  existence  of  the  farmer 
M-.rketiiie  Committee,  requesting  them  to 
select  a  Purchasers  Committee  to  meet  and 
i.eijotiate  price  and  nonprice  terms  of  sale 
01  the  particular  commodity  Involved. 

Section  103(fi.  Board  Is  authorized  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting  between  the 
Percharers  Committee  and  the  Marketing 
I' mmittee  The  Marketing  Committee  must 
Invite  consumer  representatives  to  present 
the  viewpoint  and  information  on  behalf  of 
consumers  at  such  meetings. 

Section  103 igi.  Statistical  and  factual  data 
are  to  be  supplied  to  the  respective  Commit- 
tees by  the  Board  and  USDA.  Provides  that 
the  Board  may  act  as  an  arbitrator  if  both 
Corrmiittee  invite  its  participation  and  If 
both  Conjnittees  accept  the  Board's  condi- 
tions. 

Section  103ih).  Failure  of  Referendum. — 
Provides  procedures  lor  resubmission  through 
reierendum  on  the  questions  of  establishing 
the  Marketmc  Committee  and  the  member- 
ship in  loilowing  years. 

Section  103iii.  Pouers  of  the  Marketing 
Committee. — 

Establish  minimum  price  and  nonprice 
lorms  of  sale  pursuant  to  agreements  in  ne- 
gotiations. 

Where  negotiations  for  whatever  reason  do 
not  result  In  a  minimum  price,  the  Board  Is 
required  to  mediate  the  dispute.  If  this  does 
not  lead  to  agreement  within  30  days,  the  dis- 
puted issues  are  referred  to  a  Joint  Settle- 


ment Committee  composed  of  a  Purchasers 
representative,  a  farmers  represenuitive.  and 
u  neutral  selected  by  each.  The  Joint  Settle- 
ment Committee,  after  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  the  parties  to  be  heard,  must  decide 
the  questions  at  issue,  and  its  decision  is 
Judicially  reviewable. 

Other  powers  dealing  with  operation  of  the 
Marketing  Committee,  and  enforcement  of 
their  responsibilities.  See  also  Section  ill. 

Section  103(J).  Dissolution  of  Marketing 
Committees. — Provides  for  termination  of  a 
Marketing  Committee  unless  approved  by  ref- 
erendum every  three  year.s 

Section  103(k).  Pro/nhitto?!.— Prohibits  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  the  commodity  below  the 
established   price. 

Section  104.  ficcorcffcccpnig.— Farmers  are 
required  to  keep  certain  records  to  aid  In 
carrying  out  the  Marketing  Committee's  func- 
tions. 

Section  105.  Exemption. — The  Board  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Marketing  Commit- 
tee, where  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  allow  some  farm  produc- 
tion in  the  commodity  to  be  marketed  fur 
specific  markets  outside  the  limitations  of 
this   Act. 

Section  106.  Injunctions  and  District 
Courts. — Injunctive  proceedings  provided, 
through  U.S.  Attorneys  in  U.S.  District 
Courts. 

Section  107. — The  Board  I.s  required  to  pay 
for  and  conduct  all  referenda,  and  cost  of 
operation  of  the  Marketing  Committee. 

Section  108.  The  Board's  decisions  on  the 
boundaries  of  marketing  areas,  the  scope  <jf 
the  commodity,  and  the  results  (  f  tho  refer- 
enda are  final. 

Section  109.  Appropriation  authorization. 

Section  110.  Antitrust  coemption. 

Section  111.  Supply  Control. — Provides  that 
the  Marketing  Committee,  when  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  may  prepare 
In  consultation  with  the  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  a  plan  of  marketing 
allotments,  with  or  without  acreage  or  pro- 
duction limitations,  for  submission  to  farm- 
ers for  approval  In  a  referendum.  If  approved, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  administer 
the  program. 

Section  112.  Authorization  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  Implement  the  plan  approved  under 
Section   ill. 

Section  113.  Definitions 

Section  114.  Separability. 

TITLE  II.    MARKETING   ORDERS 

Section  201.  Amends  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  .is  ameiided. 
in   eight   respectr;.   as   follows: 

Section  201(11.  Amends  Section  Hci2\  to 
makfe  any  additional  iigricultural  commodity 
or  product  (except  canned  or  frozen  prod- 
ucts) eligible  for  a  marketing  order  if  the 
.Secretary,  after  a  .special  preliminary  reier- 
endum of  affected  producers,  bnds  that  a 
majority  of  those  votinc  f:ivor  makirg  that 
commodity  or  product  ciU'ible  for  such  .iii 
order. 

Sections  201(2)  and  201 1 5).  Provide  nu- 
thority  to  include  in  marketing  orders  pro- 
visions establishing  a  method  of  est.iblishing, 
by  collective  bargaining  imciudmc  prijvi- 
sions  for  the  designation  by  election  of  com- 
mittees of  producer  repre.'=entatives  to 
bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers  i . 
minimum  prices  and  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  handlers  may  acquire  u  regu- 
lated commodity  or  product  thereof  'other 
than  milk  •and  Its  products)  from  producers 
or  associations  of  producers.  The  minimum 
prices  and  other  terms  pnor  to  becoming 
effective  would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
handlers  of  50  per  cent  of  the  commodity 
and  would  be  subject  to  ;.pprcv.il  by  the 
Secretary. 

These  provisions  also  .specify  special  pric- 
ing standards  to  be  the  st.itutory  objective 
for  such  price  determining  purposes  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  parity  for  a  regulated 
commodity  is  not  adequate.  The  alternative 


pricing  .^tandard  would  take  into  account 
laclors  such  .is  production  costs,  prices  to 
consumers,  .tiid  oilier  l.ictors  altectiiitt  supply 
and  demand  for  the  commodity,  including 
.my  limitations  on  marketings  that  may 
otherwise  be  included  in  the  m.irketlng 
order. 

In  addition,  section  201  loi  would  .lUlhor- 
ize  the  pooling  ol  pruceed.s  uf  .sale  ol  a  com- 
modity other  than  milk  when  minimum 
I)nces  are  est.iblithed  on  .i  use-clasainc.»tion 
basis.  If  the  Secretary  luund  that  pooling 
,ind  producer  m.irkeimcr  quotas,  were  neces- 
.sary  iii  conjunction  with  j/ricim;  provisions 
to  provide  equiuible  distribution  ol  returns 
•md  in.irket  oppurtuniiy  .unonL;  i)ruducers. 
he  could  require  the  use  ol  .-uch  comumed 
.tuthority. 

Section  201(3).  Authorizes  the  establish- 
ment ot  minimum  pricing  f.ir  milk  through 
a  c^^llective  b.Lr.r.unini-  ])r  jcess. 

Section  201(4)  .\mends  .Section  8c((3i(A) 
through  (e)  by  adding  ".■pecies  or  other  clas- 
.'iticitun"  .ifter  'grade,  size,  or  quality"  to 
make  this  regulation  .ivail.ible  by  :  uch  cate- 
gorie.s  with  respect  to  live.stock  .md  other 
commodities. 

Section  201i6)  .^dds  n  section  flr(7)(Ei 
to— 

(1)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  pro- 
du-'cr  .illotment  base.s  lor  any  commodity 
includniL'  milk  on  tho  ba.'ls  of  ( 1 )  the  i.mount 
I^roduced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  f.'T 
from  the  farm  on  v.-hich  lie  i.s  a  producer  In 
,1  representative  prior  period,  .subject  to  .id- 
justinont  lor  abnormal  londitions  and  <Jther 
factors  the  .Secretary  may  (ieterminc.  or  i  ii  I 
tho  current  quantities  .iv.nlable  lor  market- 
ins  by  .'uch  producer,  it  (lii)  any  combina- 
tion (jf  (1)  and  ( ii )  'hat  will  re.sult  .n  the 
total  .illotment  being  .ipportioned  cquit.iblv 
•imong  jjrodticers,  .\  minimum  allotment 
could  lie  !;xed  for  producers  v.'huse  produc- 
tion docs  not  exceed  that  iimount 

I  J,  Est.iblish  .m  .administrative  proce- 
dure. With  ub.scquent  court  review,  for  re- 
viewing the  l.iv.fulncss  of  .i  producer's  .illot- 
ment. This  would  be  similar  to  tho  .-ection 
8c(15)(A)  and  iBi  review  procedure  for 
iiand.ers 

(3)  Specify  that  a  handler  may  not  hancile 
more  of  a  iiraduccr's  .illotment  b.;:.-e  than 
is  nuthorized  to  be  marketed. 

Section  201(7).  .*dds  a  Section  P.ci2)  'o 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  pro- 
ducer adviso'y  committee  for  .',ny  commodity 
11  provide  advice  on  .starting  proceedings  to 
promulgate  a  new  order  ar.d  fL,rinu;.it.e  speci- 
fic hearing  proposals. 

.Section  201(8).  Provides  that  .rdcrs  con- 
taining jirice  bargaining  or  t.Toducer  allot- 
ment jjrovisions  under  proposed  Section  8c 
i6)  (Ji  or  Section  8c(7)  (Ei  i  see  i'ems  5.  61 
would  impose  administrative  asse.ssments 
pro  r.ita  on  producers,  payable  through  han- 
dlers to  the  aeency  adminlsterinc  the  order. 
Handlers  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
t  ollection  from  producers. 

Section  202.  Would  mai^e  it  cle.ir  that  the 
now  authorities  p.-ovided  by  Title  II  shall  not 
I'uporsede  the  provLslons  of  other  statutes 
relating  to  marketing  quotas.  acre:ige  allot- 
ment-s  or  limitations,  or  prir-e  support  and 
that  no  action  taken  or  anv  jirovision  of  an 
order  issued  under  Title  II  shall  be  incon- 
sistent v.-ith  such  other  statutes  or  actions 
t.rken  by  the  Secretary  thereunder. 

TITLE  III    AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  PRACTICES 

Sections  301  to  311  include  the  substance 
of  the  version  of  S.  109  on  which  the  Senate 
held  hearings,  with  amendments  recom- 
mended by  tho  Department  of  .\gi".culture  in 
Its  report  on  that  bill. 

Section  312  would  protect  tissociations  and 
organizations  of  producers  and  their  mem- 
bers or  officers  from  being  held  responsible 
for  .tcts  where  It  is  not  clearly  established 
that  they  participated  in.  authorized  or  rati- 
fied such  acts  after  full  knowledge  and  limits 
the  authority  for  Issuarce  of  Injunctions  to 
Insta.nces  where  after  a  full  hearing  the  Court 
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flnda  that  s-.ich  itsaoclatlon  or  person  ac- 
tually en^nifed  !n  the  acta  '.n  queetlon  au- 
thorized them  )r  ratified  them  with  full 
knowledge  t.heTe<->f  ThU  is  similar  to  the  type 
of  protection  i;lven  to  labor  orjranlzatlons  In- 
volved in  labor  disputes  i39  U.S.C  Sections 
106  and  107 1 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
prlnU^d  in  the  RtroBn  at  the  conclusion 
of  mv  !emark> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection   it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1  > 

TITIE    r 

Mr  MONDALE  V^-ry  briefly,  title  I  of 
the  bill  provides  that  when  the  price  of 
a  particular  aurlcultuial  cnmmodlty  is 
unfair  and  unreasonable,  farmers  pro- 
ducing that  commodity  may  ask  the 
newly  established  National  Ak'ncultural 
Relation*;  Board  to  conduct  a  farmer 
ref'Tcndum  lor  'he  purpose  of  electtnt; 
a  bari<ainini4  committee  to  negotiate  a 
fairer  price  and  other  terms  of  .sale  in 
bart;ainin^  ^e.sslons  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee repcesentinK  [)roces.sors  and  other 
puichasers  of  that  commodity 

The  Board  is  established  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  to  assist  farmers  and 
buyers  in  the  process  of  banraininu'  If 
no  agreement  can  be  reached— whether 
on  price  or  nonprlce  terms  of  sale— or 
if  the  purchasers  fail  to  bartrain  in  £:ood 
faith,  the  unsettled  or  disputed  Lssues 
would  be  resolved  bv  a  rhrce-man  loint 
settlement  committee  This  joint  .settle- 
ment committee  would  be  compo.sed  of 
a  farmer  representative  a  purchasers 
representative,  and  a  neutral  party 

The  price  and  nonprice  rerms  of  .^ale 
of  the  commodity,  whether  reached 
through  the  barcainint;  process  or 
throuL'h  the  joint  .settlement  committee, 
would  be  binding  on  all  producers  and  all 
buyers. 

This  procedure  is  available  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  commodities  without  ex- 
ception, and  would  also  permit  the 
farmer  barsiainlnt;  committee  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  of  marketing  controls  for 
approval  by  farmers  in  an  additional 
referendum. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  a  specific,  de- 
tailed test  tor  determining  whether  farm 
prices  are  unfair  or  unreasonable,  but 
relies  on  basic  economic  realities  and 
prevailini;  market  factors  to  achieve  this 
objective  While  farmer  bargaining  com- 
mittees would  be  free  to  ask  for  any  price 
level  they  feel  necessary,  they  could  not 
demand  an  unreasonably  hish  price 
without  running  a  very  serious  risk  of 
competition  from  substitutes,  increased 
integrated  farming,  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets. increa.sed  imports,  or,  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  supply  control,  tr-  mendous  sur- 
plua-producing  increases  in  production. 
But  while  this  proposal  will  require 
the  fullest  consideration  of  the  realities 
of  the  marketplace  it  does  .seek  to  over- 
come the  .American  family  farmer  s  chief 
handicap:  namely,  that  he  is  the  weakest 
:ink  in  the  marketing  chain  from  the 
land  to  the  table  He  does  not  have  the 
power  he  needs  to  achieve  a  fair  price 
for  his  production  Thus  we  have  seen 
his  prices  reduced  while  what  he  must 
buy  increases  m  price  We  have  seen  his 
prices  fall  while  the  price  to  the  con- 


.-umer  on  that  production  rl.ses  This 
measure  .seeks  to  rt  move  this  cruel  pre- 
dicament m  which  the  farmer  ha.s  tradi- 
tionally found  him.self 

The  bill  does  not  de.scrlbe  in  detailed 
ttrms  who  may  serve  on  a  purchasers 
committee,  nor  spell  out  how  that  com- 
mittee must  be  selected  by  the  purchas- 
ers. It  seems  to  me  that  further  detail 
on  this  question  mav  fairly  be  reserved 
until  we  have  the  viewpoint  of  the  pur- 
chasers during  hearings  on  this  mea.sure. 

T1TI.«    I J 

Title  II  is  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreements  Act  of 
1937  It  would  tniible  the  producers  of 
.my  aericultural  commodity  to  lorm  a 
market  order,  with  a  new  bnad  lantre 
of  powers  available  for  use  m  the  or- 
der—including collective  bargaining  for 
the  '-.stablishment  of  minimum  jirices 

Under  this  title,  an  agiicultural  com- 
modity IS  eliuible  tor  a  market  order  if  a 
majority  .)f  tlie  producers  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  order  in  a  special  ref- 
erendum conducted  lor  that  purpose  by 
the  Secretary  Orders  c^uld  include  col'- 
lective  bargaining,  minimum  pricing, 
ixjoling  of  proceeds  for  commodities  in 
addition  to  milk  when  prices  are  t  stab- 
lished  on  a  Uje-clas.sif.cation  basis,  and 
producer  allotments  based  on  historical 
marketings  or  quantities  currently 
available  or  any  c::'mbination  to  assure 
eqiutable  distribution  of  returns 

Prices  or  other  terms  agreed  upon  be- 
tween farmers  and  processors  or  tian- 
dlers  would  become  binding  on  all  pro- 
ducers and  all  buytrs  on  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  and  on  reaching  at-iee- 
ment  with  proce.ssors  or  handlers  taking 
■=)0  {>ercent  of  the  volume  of  the  com- 
modity 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  producer  advisory  commit- 
tee for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  on 
formulation  of  new  market  orders  "and 
speciric  order  ijruvi.sions. 

In  my  judgment,  titles  I  and  II  are 
not  contradictory  Con^ircss  could  pass 
either  or  both  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  They  are  different  approaches  to 
the  .same  objective  bargaining  power  for 
f  ai  mers 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  meas- 
ure, or  somethin.;  very  close  to  it.  must 
be  adopted  if  the  .American  family  farm.- 
er  IS  going  to  stay  in  the  business  of 
farming  Without  it,  thousands  of  farm- 
ers and  larmmg  as  we  know  it  are 
doomed  to  extinction. 

The  reason  is  concisely  stated  in  a  quo- 
tation from  a  statement  by  President 
John  P  Kennedy 

The  f.Trmer  is  the  only  man  In  our  econ- 
omy who  buys  everything  he  buy.s  .it  re- 
tail, sells  everything  he  sells  at  wholesale, 
.na  pays  the  freight  both  ways. 

This  has  lemained  true  despite  the  im- 
!X)rtant  imoltcss  made  in  farm  legisla- 
tion and  farm  income  over  the  last  7  or 
8  years 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  reach  back 
into  the  past,  .some  20  years  ago.  another 
individual  said  much  the  same  thing  in 
forceful  terms  He  .said: 

The  farmer  is  an  individual  He  has  no 
economic  power  to  protect  himself  in  our 
pre.sent  big  economy.  He  cannot  strike  Our 
f.vm    organizations    aiid    cooperatives    have 


never  suggested  such  a   weapon    He  cannot 
fix  the  prices  of  his  comnixlities 

That  stx'akcr  went  on  to  say.  concern- 
ing the  farmer's  inability  to  set  his  own 
prices: 

Or,c.inized  Libor  would  strike  before  ac- 
cepting such  a  po^it:oIl  of  fcoiioinic  ciisp.ir- 
itv  Manufacturers  would  n.»t  produie  except 
in  control  of  price  m.iklng.  Banks  would 
liquidate  Instead  of  continuing  services  uiiclcr 
such  doubtful  conditions  .is  confront  farm- 
ers Public  utilities  would  liquidate  if  vm>\j 
present  protection  were  to  be  dlscontiniiecl 

The.se  words  are  taken  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a  ;;reat  farm  leader  before  tl;e 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  m  late 
19i7--the  testimony  of  M  W  Bill- 
Thatcher  For  as  lone  a.s  I  can  rcmrm- 
ber— and  for  much  longer  than  that— 
Bill  Thatcher  has  been  a  stiong  advocate 
and  champion  of  the  concept  of  a  Waener 
.Act  for  Agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  his  country  ought  to 
recognize  tt;e  tremendous  debt  they  ove 
lum  for  his  refusal  to  abandon  .such  a 
worthwhile  and  ncces.sary  ijroposal 
P^irmers  need  only  look  around  them  to 
know  that  m  just  at)Out  eve'-y  way  ^tiat 
the  adequacy  of  farm  income  can  be 
measured,  they  are  the  low  man  on  the 
eommic  totem  pole. 

The  existing  programs  liave  worked 
very  well  in  eliminating  and  preventiiii: 
di.sa^trous  .surpluses  and  tailspins  in 
prices.  They  have  provided  a  floor  under 
farm  income,  but  have  not  helped  "he 
farmer  brinu  h.i-  i-eturn  up  to  an  :idc- 
quate  level  In  short,  they  have  prevent,  d 
disaster  but  h.ave  not  assured  prosperitv 
This  measure  would  not  solve  everv 
problem  of  the  family  farmer  or  of  .i-ri- 
culture  in  general.  But  it  could  ijernut 
the  farmer  to  uet  what  he  desenes 
through  his  own  efforts,  and  it  would  ir.^- 
vide  ",self-help"  tools  to  achieve  :.i!.- 
ness  in  farm  income. 

ExHiBrr  1 
S.  2973 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marlsetine 
of   agricultural   commodities   by   the  pro- 
ducers thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    if 
America  in  Conjrrejj  assembled,  That  this  .\ci 
may  be   cited   &a   the   National   Agricultural 
Bargaining  Act. 

Title  I 
Policy  and  findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Ckangress  finds  that  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities constitutes  a  fundamentally  ba~ic 
and  essential  industry  of  the  United  States, 
Involving  the  supply  of  the  Nation's  food, 
feed  and  fiber  which  must  be  available  :n 
adequate  volume  without  Impairing  or  wast- 
ing the  soil  resources  of  the  country. 

The  bulk  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
produced  for  commercial  purposes  and  are 
marketed  either  in  the  current  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  or  in  a  manner  which 
directly  burdens,  obstructs  or  affects  such 
commerce  and  the  marketing  of  that  part  of 
such  commodity  as  enters  directly  into  the 
current  of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without  also 
extending  the  regulations.  In  the  manner 
provided  In  this  Act,  to  that  part  which  is 
marketed  within  the  State  of  production. 

Farmers,  ranchers  and  other  producers  n: 
agricultural  commodities  are  located  and 
operate  throughout  the  tJnlted  States,  pro- 
duce the  same  or  similar  or  competitive  crops 
in  many  States  carry  on  their  farming  oper.i- 
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tions  with  the  use  of  borrowed  funds  and  on 
leased  land  as  well  as  their  own  land,  and 
their  operations  are  subject  to  uncontrollable 
gnd  unforeseeable  natural  causes  which 
often  adversely  affect  the  supply  and  directly 
affect  consumer  and  national  welfare. 

Agricultural  producers  do  not  now  enjoy 
the  opportunity,  comparable  to  that  of  In- 
dvistrhU  workers  and  those  In  many  other 
forms  of  enterprise  or  employment,  to  orga- 
clze  and  bargain  effectively  for  a  Just  and 
reasonable  return  or  compensation  for  the 
commodities  they  offer  for  sale  in  domestic 
and  lorelgn  commerce.  Neither  is  adequate 
government  protection  or  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  vast  majority  of  them  in  their 
e.-Tort  to  market  their  agricultural  commodl- 
ues  in  an  orderly  manner  at  reasonable 
pniis  The  producers  of  agricultural  com- 
ciod:ties  are  one  of  the  very  few  economic 
groups.  If  not  the  only  economic  group,  which 
must  sell  in  markets  largely  controlled  by 
t.'ie  buyers,  brokers,  commission  agents  and 
other  representatives  of  buyers.  As  a  result, 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
unable  to  effectively  prevent  or  avoid  the 
wasting  of  natural  resources,  the  disorderly 
marketing  of  their  commodities,  congestion 
in  transportation,  storage  and  processing  and 
Diher  burdens  on  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Disorderly  marketing  of  abnormally  ex- 
ce.s.-ue  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
unciuly  Uepre.sses  the  prices  received  by  the 
proaucers.  burdens  and  obstructs  interstate 
iind  loreiKn  commerce,  causes  wide  and  In- 
jurious disparity  between  the  prices  received 
by  producers  of  such  commodities  and  the 
cost  to  such  producers  of  the  materials  and 
supplies  required  U)  produce  such  .tgrlcul- 
tuMl  comniodities,  thus  depressing  the  net 
return  received  by  such  producers  and 
itireatens  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous 
and  .stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Nation 
and  the  consumers  of  said  commodities, 
Xutwnal  Agricultural  Relaticms  Board 

.slc.  102(a)  (1).  There  is  hereby  created  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Agri- 
cultural Relations  Board"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  One  of  the 
oriciual  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  three 
;.e,irs,  and  two  for  a  term  of  five  years,  but 
thcr  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  live  years  each,  except  that  any  individual 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
•Ahom  he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  chairman 
uf  t:ie  Board.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may 
be  removed  by  the  President,  upon  notice 
ana  hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feas.ince  in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

Sec.  102(a|(2) .  The  Board  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  group  of  three  or  more  mem- 
iiers  any  or  all  of  the  powers  which  it  may 
Itself  exercise.  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board,  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall, 
it  ^11  times,  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Board,  except  that  two  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  any  group  designated 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  hereof.  The 
Board  shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed. 

:rEc,  102(a)  (3).  The  Board  shall  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  make  a  report  in 
writing  to  Congress  and  to  the  President 
stating  In  detail  the  business  it  has  con- 
ducted over  the  preceding  year,  the  names. 
Salaries,  and  duties  of  all  employees  and  offi- 
cers in  the  employ  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board,  and  an  account  of  all  moneys 
It  has  disbursed. 

Sec.  102(a)  (4) .  Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall 


not  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment.  The  Board  shall  appoint  an 
executive  secretary,  and  such  other  em- 
ployees as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  its 
duties. 

Sec.  102(a)  (5).  All  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  including  all  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  Incurred  by  the  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  under  its  orders,  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Board  or  by  any  individual  it  designates  for 
that  purpose. 

SEC.  102(a)(6).  The  Board  shall  have  au- 
thority from  Ume  to  time  to  make,  amend, 
and  rescind,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  102(a)(7).  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  use  the  services  of  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  ;is  amended,  in  the  performance  (.f  all 
of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  provided 
for  herein. 

Marketing  committees 
Sec.  103(a).  In  order  to  effeciuai^e  the  pol- 
icy  of   this   title,   whenever   a   representative 
group  of  producers  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity or  relative  group  of  commodities  or 
any  market  classification  or  product  thereof 
the  initial  sale  of  which  is  customarily  made 
by  the  producer  or  his  cooperative  or  other 
marketing  representative,  shall  file  with  the 
Board   a   written   petition   stating   that   the 
average  market  price  received   by   the   pro- 
ducers   of    said    agricultural    commodity    or 
commcxllties  Is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  producers   thereof  or  that  the 
price   to   the   producer   of   said    agricultural 
commodity  or  commodities  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  producer  thereof  during  the  next 
marketing  season  or  seasons  and  shall  define 
the  area  within  which  said  agricultural  com- 
modity or  commodities  Is  commercially  pro- 
duced or.  if  said  agricultural  commodity  is 
produced   In  a  lesser   area   than    the   entire 
United  States,  shall  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  lesser  area  by  States  or   political   .■sub- 
divisions of  States;  or.  If  the  Board  finds  and 
determines    that   the    average   market   price 
received  by  the  producers  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  is  below   a  fair  and   reasonable 
price  to  the  producers  thereof  or   that  the 
price  to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  or  commodities  during  a  future 
marketing  season  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  below  a  fair  und  reasonable  price  to 
the  producers  thereof,  taking  into  account: 
(1)   the  direct  cost  of  production,  including 
hired  labor;   (2)  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
time,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  individual 
prcxlucing  such  commodity  or  commodities; 
(3)    a   fair  return   upon   essential   Invested 
capital;    (4)    continuation   of   the   American 
family  farm  pattern  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion; and  (5)   other  appropriate  factors.  In- 
cluding compensation  comparable  with  that 
of  other  persons  engaged  in  other  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  the  Board  shall  announce  the  re- 
ceipt  of  said   petition    or   its    findings   and 
determination  and  promptly  thereafter  shall 
initiate   and   conduct   a   referendum   among 
producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  to 
determine    whether   or    not   said    producers 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
marketing   committee   of   the   producers   of 
said  commodity  to  be  chosen  by  such  pro- 
ducers for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with 
purchasers  of  the  commodity  to  determine 
a  fair  minimum  price  or  nonprice  terms  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  said  commodity.  If 
the  Board  determines  that  such  agricultural 
commodity  is  commercially   produced   in   a 


k'sser  area  tlian  the  entire  United  States  It 
sh.ill  so  state  in  it,s  iinnouncement  and  define 
the  boundaries  (f  the  lesser  area  by  States 
or  ijolltijal  subdivisions  of  States  Commodi- 
ties of  the  same  general  class  or  which  are 
used  wholly  or  in  part  lor  the  same  purpose 
iii;iy  be  treated  ;i£  a  separate  commodity  for 
the  jHirposes  of  This  title. 

Sec.  103(bi.  All  phases  of  said  referendum, 
including  preparation  and  distribution  of 
ballots,  establishment  of  voting  places  and 
procedures  defining  the  further  qualification 
of  producers  eligible  to  vole,  the  tallying  of 
the  vote  upon  the  issue  of  whether  t/r  not  a 
marketing  committee  shall  be  created  and 
authorized  and  the  number  of  the  Initial 
members  of  the  marketing  committee  for  said 
commodity  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  be 
prepared  .md  conducted  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  103) c).  Said  referendum  ballot  shall 
conuiln  the  names  <  f  at  least  twice  as  many 
persons  as  the  membership  of  the  proposed 
initial  marketing  committee,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Board  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  ngricuUural  .<;t.ibilizatlon 
and  conservation  county  committees  estab- 
lished by  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  .'Allotments  Act.  as 
amended.  The  membership  of  the  marketing 
committee  shall  be  elected  at  large  or  the 
whole  area  may  be  divided  into  divisions  or 
siibarens  and  the  livimlier  nf  members  to  be 
selected  from  each  division  or  subarea  to  be 
elected  by  the  eligible  producers  resident  in 
tuch  division  or  subarea  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
for  or  serve  on  any  marketing  committee 
unless  more  than  60  per  centum  of  his  annual 
gross  income  received  from  production  dur- 
ing each  of  the  preceding  three  calendar 
years  has  been  derived  from  farming  or 
ranching  as  owner-operator  or  lessee-operator 
and  the  commodity  named  In  the  Board's 
announcement  constitutes  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  total  farming  or  ranching  opera- 
tions of  said  proposed  marketing  committee 
member. 

Sec  103(d) .  If  a  majority  of  producers  eligi- 
ble to  vote  and  voting  In  .said  referendum 
shall  approve  the  establishment  of  such  a 
marketing  committee,  the  Board  shall  so 
publicly  announce  and  shall  promptlv  notify 
the  persons  elected  as  the  initial  members  of 
said  marketing  committee  that  a  meeting  of 
said  committee  will  be  convened  at  a  time 
and  place,  either  in  Washington,  D.C..  or  else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
planning  the  work  of  the  committee 

Sec.  103(e),  Concurrently  with  its  an- 
nouncement of  the  creation  of  a  marketing 
committee  as  provided  for  in  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  give  notice  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  such  commodity  and  request  such 
prospective  purchasers  to  select  a  purchasers' 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
negotlatinc  a  minimum  price  at  which  said 
commodity  shall  be  offered  for  sale  and  sold 
by  the  producers  thereof  and  negotiating 
nonpncc  terms  of  such  sales. 

Sec.  103(f).  If  prospective  purchasers  do 
not  select  a  committee  which  Is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  all  prospective  purchasers  of 
the  commodity  within  thirty  days  after  date 
said  Invitation  was  issued  by  the  Board,  or 
within  such  additional  period  as  the  Board 
may  fix,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  select 
a  committee  which  it  determines  is  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  all  commercial  purchasers  of 
said  commodity.  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting  or  meet- 
ings of  the  marketing  committee  and  the 
purchasers  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  minimum  price  at  which  such 
commodity  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  and  sold 
by  producers  and  on  nonprice  terms  of  such 
sales.  The  marketing  committee  and  the 
purchasers  committee  shall  bargain  in  good 
faith  during  such  meeting  or  meetings.  The 
marketing  committee  shall  also  invite  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Consumer  Problems  to  designate  one 
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or  more  persons  to  represent  the  interest  of 
consumers  In  said  meeting  and  to  present 
such  data  and  Information,  recommendations 
and  siiijgestlons  on  behalf  of  consumers  as 
said  consumer  representatives  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  103(gi  The  Board  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  authcrl/ert  and  directed 
CO  make  available  to  the  marketing  and  pur- 
chaser committees  such  information,  statis- 
tics and  assistance  as  are  reasonably  avail- 
able to  them  and  will  assist  m  determining 
the  facts  relating  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  said  agricultural  commodity 
,ind  a  f.iir  and  reasonable  minimum  price 
But  ni>  emplovt-e  of  the  Btiard  (jr  "I  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilture  shall  participate 
m  any  riieetim/s  ot  such  committees  except 
thai  the  B</ard  ur  its  delegate  mav  act  as  an 
arbitrai-or  in  any  bargaining  negotiations  be- 
Lwef-u  the  inarkfUiig  and  purcha-ser  com- 
muiees  .r  in.  lied  by  >»  tnaj...rlty  vote  of  the 
luemU-r.^hip  ol  both  conimiilees  and  both 
commii'-ees  accept  the  terms  and  conditions 
!  rescribed  by  the  Board  concerning  the  scope 
.i.id  n.»ti:re  of  lis  pftrt.elpaiion  m  such  nego- 
tiations. 

Sec  .uHihi  It  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
priKluctrs  eligible  lo  vute  and  voting  in  the 
referendum  lavor  ;he  establishment  of  a 
iiiarketUi^  committee,  ihe  Board  shall  make 
pubUc  auuouncement  of  that  tact  and  shall 
not  i.i  :e  any  lurther  action  to  establish  a 
m.irketing  committee  tvir  that  ci.iuniudity 
during  ihe  current  marketing  year  or  t-easoii. 
The  Board  shall,  however,  be  authurized  to 
subixat  a  r-'ferinaum  to  the  producers  within 
the  Same  area  applicable  to  a  subsequent 
mar.-eting  >ear  or  season,  except  that  if  a 
inajoruy  of  said  producers  vuiing  fall  to 
V  iie  111  favor  or  a  marketing  committee  m 
tt-.ree  successive  referenda,  the  Board  shall 
t^ke  no  .urther  .\ctiou  to  establish  a  market- 
ing uumxintiee  for  said  commodity  produced 
Within  said  area  unless  .it  least  20  percent 
uf  t.ie  producers  of  ^ald  agricultural  com- 
mociuy  la  su.h  area  shall  sign  and  =.ubmit 
to  the  Board  a  petition  requesting  another 
r  •."ereauiim. 

s-EC  lOJii,.  Eaoh  mai-Keilng  cotamiitee 
coijoiitu'-ed  pui'iiMnt  to  this  Utle  siiall  oe 
authcri^-eU  .  nd  empowered: 

ill  To  establish  tiie  minimum  prico  by 
size,  grade,  lui'lity.  or  other  type  m  condi- 
tion, and  other  iionprice  terms  of  sale,  and 
the  djte  upjii  which  said  price  and  terms 
shall  become  effective,  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  described  m  and  producyd  wua- 
in  the  area  defined  lit  !he  Boi.rd'.;  .innoiince- 
inent.  in  accord  with  .i>;ree:nents  reached 
after  negotiations  with  representatives  of 
prospective  purchajers  of  such  commodity  as 
proudeU  in  this  title;  or.  If  said  representa- 
tres  of  the  prospective  purcnasers  of  the 
product  fiill  or  refuse  to  negotiate,  or.  il 
liter  a  reason.ible  period  of  nef;ot:atUins  m 
good  faith  as  determined  by  the  Board,  the 
parties  fail  to  a^^ree  i:poii  .i  minimum  price, 
then  the  Board  ~tnll  promptly  otfer  and  pro- 
vide .-uch  conciMtttioii  and  mediation  serv- 
ices to  the  marketing  conxmlttee  .ind  pur- 
chasers •  oinmittte  aa  may  be  useiul  and 
helpful  ui  bringing  thfm  to  .  ^r^emcnt.  Tf 
such  agreement  is  not  thereupon  reached 
Within  30  days,  the  Issues  under  dupute  shall 
be  .submitted  to  a  joint  settlement  commit- 
tee to  be  selected  as  loUows  One  member  to 
be  chosen  by  the  marketing  coiamittee.  uid 
one  member  by  the  purchasers  committee, 
and  the  third  member  to  be  choten  within 
rive  days  by  the  first  two.  If  the  first  two 
members  cannfit  agree  upon  such  third  mem- 
ber wlthm  i.uch  period,  the  latter  shall  be 
.1  neutril  appf.lnted  by  the  Board.  The  Bo..rd 
iniiy  apply  to  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  to  compel  .tction  unlawfully  withheld 
or  unreasonably  delayed  under  tliis  section. 
The  joint  settlement  committee  .hall  pro- 
ceed to  resolve  such  Issues,  allowing  the  mar- 
keting committee  ind  purch.i.=ei's  cominlttee 
reason.ible  opportunity  to  present  pertinent 
Inlormation  and  .irgument.  through  .submis- 
sion of   written  data,   views,  or   arguments. 


with  or  without  opportunity  to  present  the 
same  orally  in  .my  manner  The  decision  of 
the  Joint  settlement  committee  on  the  Issues 
in  dispute  shall  be  judicially  reviewable  in  the 
approprl.iie  Federal  district  court  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  hereafter  The  reviewing  court 
sh.iU  hold  unlawful  .iiid  set  a.slde  decisions 
found  to  be  (  1  i  .irbitrary.  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion  or  otherwise  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  i2)  affected  with 
bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  neutral 
member  of  the  joint  settlement  committee: 
(3)  m  excess  of  jurisdiction  or  authority 
granted  under  this  Act;  or  i4)  without  ob- 
servance of  procedures  required  herein 

12)  To  announce  said  minimum  price  and 
the  effective  date  thereof  of  the  commodity 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  usual  and  avail- 
able media  of  publication  and  communica- 
tion. 

(3)  To  establl.-ih  reasonable  rules  for  the 
operation  of  the  committee.  Including  the 
rules  and  procedures  for  the  election  nf  tlicir 
jiiccpssors  and  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  com- 
mittee 

(4i  To  establish  terms  of  service  on  the 
committee. 

10)  To  request  the  Board  to  submit  refer- 
enda to  producers  from  time  to  time  for 
the  committee's  i;uldance. 

1 6)  After  the  .second  year  or  .reason  of  its 
operations,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  a 
reasonable  assessment  on  the  producers  of 
the  commodliy,  by  unit  or  by  value,  for  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  be  assessed  .md  collected  by  the 
Board  through  the  committees  established 
by  section  Hibi  of  the  S<iil  Conservation  and 
Domestic   Allotment  Act.   as  amended. 

1 7)  To  recommend  to  the  Board  that  in- 
junctive or  related  actions  to  be  Instituted 
to  prevent  any  buyers  from  purchasing  or 
any  producers  from  selling  the  commodity 
at  less  than  the  ininmuim  price  established 
under  this  section  or  in  violation  of  other, 
non-price  terms  of  sale  so  established. 

i8i  To  establish  iddltlonal  penalties  for 
violation  of  section  103(ki  by  producers 
after  approval  in  a  referendum  "bv  a  major- 
ity of  producers  eligible  to  vote  and  voting. 

•Sec  lii3(j)  ;V11  m  irketlng  committees 
created  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  cease  to 
have  any  authority  and  shall  be  dissolved  by 
the  Board  after  throe  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  first  meeting  if.  during  the  third  year 
of  said  three-year  period,  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  producers  then  eligible  to  vote  and 
voting  fall  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  marketing  committee  In  a  refer- 
endum conducted  by  the  Board 

6ec.  103(ki.  In  order  to  eifectuatc  the 
purTX)5es  of  this  title,  no  producer  shall  offer 
to  5e;i  or  sell  and  no  buyer  shall  ofTtr  to 
purchase  or  purchase  from  a  producer  said 
commodity  at  a  price  lower  than  tlia  mini- 
mum price  agreed  U!>c>n  .ind  iJxed  by  the 
marketing  and  purchasers  committees  or.  in 
the  :'.b-,euco  of  :iii  igreemeni  by  said  com- 
mittees it  the  price  established  by  the  Joint 
settlement  ciminittee  under  this  section. 
Compliance  by  a  producer  with  the  minimum 
linces  cstubllslied  by  a  marketing  committee 
under  this  title  for  a  commodity  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  ;vs  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support,  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  other  similar  payment  author- 
ized under  any  other  Ac  t. 

Sec.  104.  AH  producers  of  a  commodity 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
which  a  marketing  committee  has  been 
elected  shall  keep  such  records  .ind  furnish 
such  reports  with  respect  to  production, 
storage,  marketing,  ,ind  other  relevant  mat- 
ters as  the  marketing  committee  may  re- 
quire; and  all  persons  purchasing  or  acquir- 
ing possession  of  any  such  commodity  shall 
supply  such  information  concerning  such 
commodity  .is  the  marketing  committee  finds 
to  be  nece.ssary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  Any  such  person 
failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record 


as  required  by  this  subsection  or  in.tkini 
any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  coiui^,. 
tlon  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  nut 
more  than  $500  00. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  title  the  Board  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  marketing  cC'miiilttee,  if 
It  deems  such  .ictlon  will  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
IK)ses  uf  this  title  or  the  effective  operation 
of  the  marketing  committee,  determine  tor 
iUiy  agricultural  commtKllty  a  unlfurii, 
lunount  of  production  lin  terms  of  ;icreage. 
production  units  or  commodity  units)  pvr 
form  which  may  be  marketed  In  speci';eil 
markets  free  of  restriction  lor  .ill  u.ses  or  ;i;ii- 
iied  uses. 

Sec.  106.  Injunctive  proceedings  or  otiif-r 
penalties  provided  for  by  this  title  shall  be 
brought  by  the  Bij.irtl  in  the  name  of  ;hc 
United  States.  The  i-everal  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  nested  with  jurlsdlr- 
lion  of  such  suits,  and  it  shall  be  'he  du!\ 
of  the  United  Stares  attorneys  In  their  re- 
spective distilcts,  it  the  request  of  the  Bo.ird 
and  under  the  Ulreclion  of  the  .attorney  Gei.- 
eral.  to  prosecute  such  proceedings.  The  rem- 
edies .md  penalties  provided  for  lierciii  shall 
be  in  .iddltion  to  ;iiid  not  exclusive  ..f 
any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under  ext.st- 
ing  law. 

Sec.  107.  To  elfectuate  tlie  purposes  .  r 
this  title,  the  Board  is  directed  .md  iii- 
ihorlzed  lo  p.iv  the  costs  of  cor.ductii;g  .ii,y 
referendum  reciulrcd  to  be  submitted  to  pro- 
ducers, including  the  cost  of  publishing  no- 
tice In  news[i.ipers,  radio  .md  television 
aiinoiuiccmeiits.  posting  notices  throughout 
the  .irea.  giving  notices  to  prt'spective  pur- 
chasers of  the  commodity,  pay  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  marketing  and  purchasers 
committees  including  a  meeting  room,  tem- 
porary clerical  ;ind  .•-tenographic  .issl.staiice. 
necessary  Lransportation.  meals  and  housing 
costs  of  members  while  iravelmc:  to  and  t- 
tendlng  such  meeting  or  any  adjournmeir  •  r 
cuiiiinuatlon  thereof. 

Sec.  103.  The  decision  of  (lie  Board  with 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  area  and  the 
commodity  to  be  affected  by  his  .iiinoui.cf'- 
ment  and  the  results  of  the  referendum 
conducted  pursuant  thereto  :  hall  be  final 

Sec.  109  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  -such  sums  as  Congress 
may  from  time  lo  time  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  I  including  the  rcLSorui ble  .ii.d 
necessary  expenses  .md  per  diem  of  any  mar- 
keting committee  elected  b.  the  producers 
of  a  commodit> .  Obligalloi.i  »;iav  be  incurred 
in  advance  of  appropriations  therefor  und  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authoru'eci 
to  advance  Irom  its  capital  fund  ."^nch  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implemeiit  this  title 
during  any  current  fiscal  ve.ir. 

Sec  no.  -No  bafk' lining  or  ncgotiatiiig  .c- 
tivltles  by  a  marketing  commiUee  purru.uit 
to  this  Title  and  no  price  .ipreemeiit  reached 
as  a  result  of  -uch  negotiations  and  bar- 
.rtuning  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lii  violation 
o;  any  of  the  antitrust  1-iws  of  the  United 
otates. 

Sec.  hi.  Whenever  a  marketing  comuu'.tte 
shall  iia^e  est.ibhshed  a  minimum  price  fo: 
any  commodicy  and  thereafter  sUail  ako 
determine  that  the  total  -upplv  r.f  st>id  com- 
modity produced  within  the  detuned  area 
Will  so  .substantially  exceed  Mie  c.Tectl'.  c  ;?- 
mand  for  said  <  cmmcdity  durltij  tho  m-n- 
keting  year  as  to  nullify  or  cjcf.at  the  pur- 
poses ui  this  title,  said  marketing  CLmnilttee. 
in  consultnlion  with  the  Hr.ird  and  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture,  shall  develop  i 
plan  or  progrc.m  rf  marKetins  .illDtmeiits. 
with  or  without  .icrcage  or  production  lim- 
itations, and  shall  reque:.t  the  Board  i: 
submit  said  p!an  or  program  by  referendum 
to  the  producers  of  said  commodity  v.-lt!iin 
said  defiued  area  for  the  approval  or  rejection 
of  said  producers.  If  a  majority  of  producers 
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eligible  to  vote  and  \otlng  in  said  referen- 
ilum  approve  s.ild  plan  or  program,  the 
liic.ird  shall  iiL'^truct  the  .-secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  proceed  immedi.itely  to  put  said 
pl.in  or  program  into  effect 

SEC  112  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  all  reasonable 
rules  and  regul.itioas  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate such  plan  .ind  progr.;rn.  including  the 
nxmg  of  reasonable  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  said  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorised  to  use  any 
existing  authorities  av;.ila!)le  to  him  for  tlie 
purpose  of  putting  said  p'.in  or  program  into 
effect  and.  in  tlie  event  he  determines  that 
he  is  without  sufficient  authority  to  elTectu- 
,ite  anv  part  of  said  plan  or  program,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  suiigcst  cn.ibting 
legislation  before  tiic  Congress  of  tlie  Uji'ted 
.st.ites 

-^Ec.  n.'^iai.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  following   dehiiitlons   ,'hall    apply: 

ill  ".Secret.iry"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
uf  Agriculture 

1 2)  Commodity"  shall  mean  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  c  r  any  regional  or  market 
cl:isslhcation.  or  product  thereof,  the  initial 
sale  of  which  is  customarily  made  by  the 
producer,  or  his  cooperative,  or  other  mar- 
keting representative,  and  shall  further  in- 
(i'lcle  a  conabination  of  agricultural  com- 
ii.ouiiles  of  the  same  general  class  which 
are  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  same  pur- 
po.se.  The  plural  shall  be  included  whenever 
the  context  so  requires. 

<3i  'Total  supply"  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
keting year,  plus  the  estimated  production 
of  the  commodity  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  in  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins  and  the  estimated  Imports 
ct  the  commodity  Into  the  United  States 
(luring  such  marketing  year. 

i4»  Marketing  year"  for  an  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  any  period  determined 
by  the  Board  during  which  substantially  all 
if  a  trop  or  production  of  such  commodity 
IS  normally  marketed  by  the  producers. 

Sec  114.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
any  section  thereof,  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
person,  circumstance,  commodity  or  prod- 
uct is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  title  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  other  persons,  circumstances, 
ccmmodities  or  products,  shall  not  be  af- 
lected  thereby. 

TITLE    II — -MARKETING    ORDERS 

Sec  201.  The  .Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
'•'.  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
.laended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
.Agreement  .4ct  of  1937.  as  amended,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

il)  Section  8cl2)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  third  sentence  ending  with  the 
words  Southwest  production  area,"  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Notwithstanding  any  of  the  commodity, 
product,  area,  or  approval  exceptions  or  lim- 
itations in  the  foregoing  sentences  hereof, 
any  tiaricultural  commodity  or  product  (ex- 
cept canned  or  frozen  products)  thereof,  or 
:  iiy  regional  or  market  classification  thereof, 
siaall  be  eligible  for  an  order,  exempt  from 
any  special  .ipproval  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentences  liereof.  if  after  referendum 
of  the  affected  producers  of  such  commodity 
the  Secretary  liiids  that  a  majority  of  such 
jiroducers  voting  m  such  referendum  favor 
i:'.aking  such  coniniodity  or  product  thereof. 
or  the  regional  or  market  classification 
thereof  specified  in  the  referendum,  eligible 
lor  an  oroer:  Provided,  however,  That  such 
referendum  ;iia!l  not  be  required  for  any 
<  ommodlty  or  product  for  which  an  order 
otherwise  is  authorized  under  the  preceding 
entences  of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for 
which  no  special  approval  or  area  limitation 
;s  specified  therein." 


(2)  Section  2(3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"such  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  commodi- 
ties by  handlers  as  are  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 8c(6)(J)."  immediately  after  "estab- 
lish and  maintain" 

(3)  Section  8c(5)iA)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "by  collective  bargaining  in  good 
faith  (including  provisions  for  the  designa- 
tion, by  election  of  committees  of  producer 
representatives  to  bargain  with  liandlers,  or 
groups  of  handlers),  or  otherwise."  utt'T  the 
phrase  "method  for  hxiiig." 

(41  Sections  8c (6)  (Al .  i  B) .  iC  i .  iDi .  and 
(E)  are  amended  by  inserting  ".  species  or 
other  classification"  after  the  words  "grade. 
size,  or  quality"  wherever  the  latter  words 
appear 

(5)  Section  8ciG),  as  amencied.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  lollowing  at  tlte  end 
thereof: 

"(J)  Providing  a  method  lor  establishiu.; 
by  collective  barbtaining  in  good  iaith  bi-cwcea 
producers  and  iiaiidlers  i  lucKiaini:  provision 
for  the  Uesigiiatiou  by  election  of  coinniitttcs 
of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with 
liandlers  or  groups  of  liandlersi,  tlie  mini- 
mum price  or  prices  and  other  minimum 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  any  such 
commodity  or  product,  cr  any  grade,  size, 
quality,  variety,  species,  container,  pack,  use. 
disposition,  or  volume  thereof  may  be  ac- 
tiuired  by  handlers  from  producers  or  asso- 
ciations of  producers:  Provided.  That  no 
such  minimvim  price  or  prices  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  shall  become  effective  unless 
agreed  to  by  liandlers  who  during  tlie  jjre- 
ceding  marketing  year  acquired  irom  pro- 
ducers at  least  50  percent  of  the  commodity 
sold  by  producers  which  was  produced  in  the 
production  area  subject  to  tlie  order  and 
unless  thereafter  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  Provided  jurthcr.  That  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ilnds  that  the  parity 
price  of  any  such  commodity,  other  than 
milk  or  its  products,  for  which  such  mini- 
mum prices  or  other  terms  or  conditions  are 
to  be  established  is  not  adequate  in  view  ol 
production  costs,  prices  to  consumers,  and 
other  economic  conditions  which  affect  mar- 
ket supply  and  demand  lor  stich  commodity 
subject  to  such  order  (including  any  market- 
ing limitation  of  the  commodity  otherwise 
provided  by  such  orderi ,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  determine  a  price  or  prices 
for  such  commodity  at  such  levels  as  he  finds 
will  insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of  the 
commodity,  reflect  such  factors,  and  be  in 
the  public  interest,  and  sucli  price  or  prices 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  party  price  for 
the  purpose  of  section  2  of  this  title:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  agency  desicnated  to 
administer  provisions  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  a  committee  primarily 
composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity: 
And  provided  further.  That  an  order  contain- 
ing provisions  authorized  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  also  contain  provisions  authorized 
under  section  8c(6)(K)  or  section  8c(7)iE), 
or  both,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  such  combination  of  provisions  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  equitable  distrihution  of 
market  opportunity  and  returns  among  pro- 
ducers. 

"(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for 
minimum  prices  on  a  classified  use  basis  (1) 
providing  for  the  payment  to  all  producers 
or  associations  of  producers  of  uniform  mini- 
mum prices  for  the  commodity  or  product 
marketed  by  them  (within  their  allotments, 
if  any),  irrespective  of  the  ii.se  or  disposition 
thereof,  subject,  however,  to  :\djustments 
specified  by  the  order,  including  but  not 
limited  to  adjustments  for  place  jf  nroduc- 
tion  or  delivery,  grade,  condition,  size,  weight. 
quality,  or  maturity,  or  any  other  adjust- 
ments found  to  be  appropriate  to  provide 
equity  among  producers,  and  (ii)  providing 
a  methcxi  for  making  adjustments  in  pay- 
ments as  among  handlers  (including  pro- 
ducers who  are  also  handlers),  to  the  end 


that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  handler 
shall  equal  the  value  of  the  commodity  or 
product  |)urchased  or  acquired  by  liim  at  the 
chusslfied  use  minimum  prices  lixed  pursu- 
ant to  sucli  order," 

(6)  Section  8c{7i.  lis  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(E)  Notwithstanditig  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title: 

"(1)  Allottintt.  or  jiroviding  methods  for 
.illotting.  the  (luantity  of  .mch  commodity 
or  product  iir  any  grade,  size,  or  qu.ility  there- 
of, which  ench  jiroducter  may  be  j>ermitted  to 
market  or  disp-j.se  of  in  .my  i-.r  all  markets  or 
use  classifications  during  any  specified  period 
ir  ;>erlods  on  the  liasls  of  (il  the  amount 
:)rociuced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or 
produced  on  or  laarketed  Irom  the  farm 
oil  wliich  lie  is  a  jiroducor  in  such  ijrior  iie- 
riod  as  llie  Sectetary  of  .Agriculture  deter- 
mines to  be  rf presont-itlve.  subject  to  such 
adjustment  for  .ibnormal  conditions  and 
otjier  L.ctors  afl'ectiiig  prcxluction  <jr  m.irket- 
iiig  ..s  the  .Secret.iry  may  cietfrmine,  or  ill) 
t!ie  current  qu:.ntities  available  for  m.irket- 
11:2  by  such  producer,  or  (ill)  .iny  combina- 
tion of  111  .md  I  il ) .  to  the  end  th.it  tlie  totil 
.illotinent  durittg  ..ny  specified  i)eri'>d  or  pe- 
riods sliall  be  .aiportioned  equit.ibly  among 
iiroducr-rs  .Allotments  herei^Mcicr  miy  be  in 
terms  of  fia.iiitities  or  pr.Kluctii  ti  frtm  given 
ucrcs  or  other  ]jroduction  units.  If  the  .Scc- 
ret..ry  determines  that  such  .ictkn  will  fa- 
cilit.ite  the  ;idniinistratlon  of  a  marketing 
order  iiereuiidcr  .md  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  effective  operation  thereof  he  may 
1.x.  or  ])rovide  a  method  for  fixing,  a  mini- 
mum .iljotment  applicable  Wj  jiroducers  and 
Jiroducers  whose  pr.'Kluction  does  not  exceed 
such  minimum  shall  not  be  subject  t-i  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  tlie  (jrtler  except  as 
prescribed  therein; 

"(21  any  jiroducer  for  whom  an  allotment 
is  established  or  refusc-d  under  the  .lut.hor- 
ity  of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review 
of  'he  lawfulness  of  liis  allotment  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  estab- 
lisliiJiB  the  allotment  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder,  which  shall  constitute  the 
exclusive  procedure  for  review  thereof  and 
section  8c(15)(A)  of  tills  title  shall  not  .ip- 
jjly  tliereto.  Under  such  order,  rules  or  regula- 
tions any  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  any  committees  or  boards  created 
or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  be  vested  with  authority  to  perform 
any  or  all  functions  in  connection  with  such 
review  proceedings  including  ruling  thereon. 
Committees  or  boards  created  or  designated 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of 
the  Secretary  within  the  meanina  of  subsec- 
tion 8ci7((Ci  and  section  10  of  this  title. 
The  rulinej  upon  such  review  shall  he  l;nal 
:f  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer  m.iy 
(.•litain  a  judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in 
accordance  with  the  provision.s  of  section 
8CI  15)  I  B)   of  this  title; 

"1 3)  when  allotments  for  producers  are 
established  under  this  subsection  the  order 
may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  j^rovid- 
ing  a  method  for  allotting  the  quantity 
which  .my  handler  may  handle  so  that  any 
:.nd  all  handlers  will  be  limited  as  to  :;ny 
producer  to  the  allotment  est.iblished  for 
.uch  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han- 
dler within  the  meaning  of  section  8a(5)  of 
this  title." 

(7i  .Amend  section  8c  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  i20)  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  20  I  Pr.ODUCER  .Advisory  COMMrrxEES  — 
The  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  may  establish 
a  producer  advisory  committee  with  respect 
•o  any  commodity,  or  group  of  commodities, 
for  which  a  marketing  order  is  potentially 
authorized.  Such  committee  shall  be  com- 
tjosed  of  producers  of  the  commodity  or  com- 
modities for  w.hich  the  committee  is  estab- 
lished. Such   coirurlttees  may   be  called   en 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  ad- 
%lc«  and  counsel  with  reapect  to  the  initia- 
tion of  proceedings  for  the  promuUatlon  of 
a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order 
for  such  oommodlty  or  commodltlea  and  may 
also  formulate  specltlc  proposals  for  pur- 
poses of  i  public  hearing  concerning  .such 
ii  prop>o«ed  marketing  tvgreement  or  mar- 
keting order  The  establiahment  of  such  n 
committee  shall  not.  however,  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  Initiation  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding to  promulgate  a  marketing  agree- 
ment or  marketing  order." 

i8'  .\mend  ^ectlon  10ib)i2i  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  i  iv  i 
as   foliowa: 

•  ilvi  If  the  order  contains  provisions 
iiuthiirized  by  >ectlon  8ci6>(Jl  or  section 
8ci7'  El  :t  shall  provide  that  the  assess- 
ments payable  by  handlers  under  subsec- 
tions il)  or  I  111  shall  initlaliy  be  payable 
pro  rata  by  the  producers  i>f  the  commodity 
to  such  handlers  'hereof,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  thereof  from 
producers  .md  p..;, nient  to  the  authority  or 
.igency  established  under  .such  order  " 

Stx;  202.  Nothing  la  this  title  ihall  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relat- 
ing to  marketing  quotas,  .icreage  allotments 
or  lltoltfUlons.  or  price  support,  with  re- 
spect to  .igrlcuitur.il  commodities  and  no 
action  taken  or  proMslons  in  an  order  lasued 
tiiider  this  title  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
: ;ie  provisions  >(  such  other  statutes  or 
iicrlons  •aken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
•-ure  under  such  other  statutes 

niLE  lU  —  *ORKULrrRAL  FAIR  PRACTICTS 
LiEnNinONS 

Sec   301    When  used  In  this  title — 

I  11  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
engaged  '.n  the  business  jr  practice  of  il) 
acquiring:  igricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  issoclations  of  producers  for  proc- 
essing or  ^ale:  i2i  grading,  packaging,  han- 
dllMiC  storing.  ir  processing  agricultural 
pr;>ducts  received  from  producers  or  asso- 
ciations of  producers;  (3i  contracting  or 
negotiating  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
written  or  oral,  with  or  for  producers  or  as- 
si; I'lations  of  producers  with  respect  to  the 
production  or  marketing  of  .xny  agricultural 
product:  or  i  ti  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  liandler  in  the  performance  of  any 
(unction  or  a?t  specified  In  clause  1),  (2). 
or    i3i    of   this   paragraph. 

ibi  The  term  "producer"  means  a  person 
engaged  m  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  IS  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dalry- 
m.<n,   fruit    vegetable,  or  nut  grower 

ci  The  term  association  of  producers" 
means  any  .issoclatlon  A  producers  of  .ign- 
cultural  products  engaged  in  marketing. 
bargaining  shipping,  or  processing  as  de- 
fined in  section  ISiai  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  .\ct  of  1929.  as  amended  i49  Stat. 
317.  12  use  !141]ia)).  or  m  section  1  of 
the  .^ct  entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  .is- 
soclatlon of  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts." approved  Pebriiary  18.  1922  (42  Stat. 
388.    7    use     291  I 

(di  The  term  "person"  Includes  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  asso- 
ciations 

Prohtbitrd  practices 
Sec     302     It    sliall    be    unlawful    for    any 
handler  knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any 
employee  or  agent  to  engage  in  the  follow- 
ing practices. 

a  I  To  coerce  any  producer  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  to  Join  ind  t)elong  to  an 
.association  of  pn^ducers,  or  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  any  producer  because  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  right  lo  Join  and  belong  to  such 
an  association;  or 

(bi  To  discriminate  .igalnst  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  qu.ituity,  quality,  or 
other  terms  of  purchase  .-icqulsltlon,  or  other 
handling  of  agricultural  products  because  of 
his  membership  in  or  contract  with  .in  asso- 
ciation of  producers,  or 


(C)  To  coerce  or  Intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  enter  .nto.  maintain, 
breach,  cancel,  or  terminate  .i  membership 
agreement  or  marketing  contract  with  an 
association  of  prcKlucers    or 

id)  To  pay  nr  loan  money,  give  inv  thing 
of  value,  or  offer  any  other  Inducement  or 
reward  to  ,l  producer  for  refu.slng  lo  or  ce.is- 
Ing  to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers, 
or 

(ei  To  make  false  reports  about  the  fi- 
nances, management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  interfere  by  any  un- 
fair or  deceptive  .ict  or  practice  with  the  ef- 
forts of  such  associations  In  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  or 

(f  I  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange 
with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid  or  abet 
the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this 
title. 

Enforcement 
Sec  303  (ai  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
.\grlculture  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
handler  has  Uolated  nr  Is  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Title,  he  shall  cavise  a  com- 
plaint in  writing  to  be  served  upon  the 
handler,  stating  his  charges  in  that  respect, 
and  requiring  the  lianrtler  'o  attend  and 
testify  at  a  hearing  at  ,i  time  .md  i)Iace 
designated  therein,  at  least  thirty  days  after 
the  service  of  such  complaint;  and  at  such 
time  and  place  there  shall  be  atlorded  the 
handler  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  In- 
formed as  to  the  evidence  introduced  against 
him  (Including  the  rlgiit  of  cross-examina- 
tion i .  and  to  be  heard  in  person  or  bv  coun- 
sel ,»nd  through  witnesses,  under  such  regu- 
lations ,is  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  Any 
person  for  good  cause  shown  may,  on  applica- 
tion, be  allowed  by  the  Secretary  to  Inter- 
vene In  such  proceeding,  and  appear  In  per- 
son or  by  counsel  .\t  .iny  time  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  hearing  the  Secretary  may 
amend  the  complaint;  but  in  case  <A  any 
amendment  .iddlng  new  charges  the  liearlng 
shall,  on  the  request  of  the  handler,  be  ad- 
journed for  a  period  not  exceeding  hfteen 
days 

lb)  If.  after  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  handler  has  violated  or  Is  vio- 
lating any  provisions  of  this  Title  covered  by 
the  charges,  he  shall  make  ,i  report  In  writ- 
ing in  which  he  shall  state  his  hndlngs  as 
to  the  facts,  and  .«;hall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  the  handler  an  order  requiring  such 
handler  to  cease  and  desist  from  continuing 
such  violation  The  testimony  Taken  at  the 
hearing  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed 
in  the  records  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  .Agri- 
culture. 

ic»  Until  the  record  in  such  hearing  has 
been  filed  in  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  In  section  305,  the  Sec- 
retary at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and 
m  such  manner  as  he  deems  proper,  but  only 
after  reasonable  opportunity  to  the  han- 
dler to  be  heard,  may  amend  or  set  aside 
the   report    ;'r  "rder,   in   whole  or  In  part 

Id)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  proc- 
esses of  the  Secretary  vmder  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  section  ,=>  of  'he  .\ct  entitled  An  Act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  'o  define 
Its  powers  .ind  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses '  approved  -September  25,  1914  1 38 
Stat    719,   as   amended:    15  USC    45i 

Sec  304,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  .have  power,  upon  Issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint as  provided  for  in  section  303  of  this 
title  chargirii;  'hat  any  person  has  engaged 
In  or  Is  engaging  In  a  practice  In  violation 
of  this  title,  to  petition  the  United  States 
district  court  within  any  district  wherein 
the  practice  In  queston  Is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  <'r  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business,  for  appropriate  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  Upon  the 
filing  ;if  any  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 
person,  and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion   lo   grant   to    the   Secretary   such    tem- 


porary relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems 
Just  and  proper. 

Sxc  305  I  a)  An  order  made  under  sec- 
tion 303  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
within  thirty  days  after  the  service  the  han- 
dler appeals  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  he  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  .--uch 
court  .1  written  petition  praying  that  the 
Secretary's  order  be  set  aside  or  modified  In 
the  manner  stated  in  the  petition,  together 
with  a  bond  In  such  sum  as  the  court  may 
determine,  conditioned  that  such  handler 
will  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  if  the 
court  so  directs 

lb)  The  clerk  of  the  court  .vh.ill  immedi- 
ately cause  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  tile  In  the  court  the  record 
of  such  proceedings,  as  provided  in  section 
212  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  If  be- 
fore such  record  is  filed  the  Secretary  amends 
or  sets  iside  his  rep<->i  t  or  ..rdei,  in  wiiuli^ 
or  In  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend  the 
petition  within  such  time  .is  the  court  may 
iletermme.   on   notice   to   the   .Secretary, 

ic)  At  any  time  after  .such  petition  is 
filed,  the  court,  on  application  of  the  Secre- 
tary, may  Issue  a  temporary  restraining  order 
and  Injunctions,  restraining,  to  the  extent 
It  deems  proper,  the  liandler  and  his  officers, 
directors,  igents,  and  employees,  from  vio- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  of  the  order 
pending  the  final  determination  of  the 
appeal 

idi  The  evidence  so  taken  nr  adinit'ecl 
and  filed  as  aforesaid  as  a  part  of  the  record 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  as  the  evl- 
dence  in  the  case  The  proceedings  in  such 
cases  in  the  court  of  appeals  shall  be  made 
,1  preferred  cause  and  shall  be  expedited  In 
every   way. 

le)  The  court  may  affirm,  modify,  or  set 
aside  the  order  of  the  Secretary 

(f)  If  the  court  determines  that  the  lust 
and  proper  disposition  of  the  case  requires 
the  taking  of  additional  evidence,  the  court 
shall  order  the  hearing  to  be  reopened  for 
the  taking  of  such  evidence.  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings  and  his  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  his  order,  with  the  return  of 
such  additional  evidence. 

(  g)  If  the  court  of  appeals  affirms  or  modi- 
fies the  order  of  the  Secretary,  Its  decree  shall 
operate  as  an  Injunction  to  restrain  the  han- 
dler, and  his  officers,  directors,  agents  and 
employees  from  violating  the  provisions  of 
such  order  or  such  order  as  modified. 

I  hi  The  court  of  appeals  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record 
with  It  shall  be  exclusive,  to  review,  and  to 
affirm,  set  .aside,  or  modify,  such  orders  of 
the  Secretary,  and  the  decree  of  such  court 
shall  be  final  except  that  It  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari,  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28,  If  such  writ  Is  duly  applied 
fcr  withi:.  .'^ixty  d.iys  .ifter  entry  of  the  de- 
cree. The  issue  of  such  writ  shall  not  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  decree  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
insofar  as  such  decree  operates  as  an  Injunc- 
tion, unless  so  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Sec.  306.  Any  handler,  or  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, agent,  or  employee  of  a  handler,  who 
falls  to  obey  any  order  of  the  Secretary 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  303, 
or  such  order  as  modified — 

( 1 )  After  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  In  the  court  of 
appeals  to  set  aside  or  modify  such  order,  If 
no  such  petition  has  been  filed  within  such 
time,   or 

|2)  After  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  applying  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
If  such  order,  or  such  order  as  modified,  has 
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been  sustained  by  the  court  of  appeals  and 
IK)  such  wTit  has  been  applied  for  within 
such  time;  or 

1 3)  After  such  order,  or  such  order  as 
modified,  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts 
.IS  provided  In  section  305; 
shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
K-ss  than  S500  nor  more  than  $10,000.  or  Im- 
prisonment not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  Each  day  dur- 
ing which  such  failure  continues  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  oflJense. 

.^Kc  307  Any  person  injured  in  his  busl- 
i.e.-s  or  iiroperty  Ijy  reason  of  any  violation 
ill.  or  combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate, 
.iiiv  order  of  the  Secretary  i.ssued  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  title  may  sue  therefor  in 
Uu-  district  court  -.f  the  United  States  for 
;lii-  iiiBirict  in  which  defendant  resides  or 
1,-,  lound  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect 
t,i  the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
ciAtr  threefold  the  damages  sustained,  and 
ihf  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
att..rncy'.s  fee 

Sftc.  ,308  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  title,  the  provisions 
(including  penalties)  of  i^ectlons  6,  8,  9  and 
]i)  of  the  .'Vet  entitled  "An  Act  to  create 
11  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes", 
,,pproved  September  26,  1914  i38  Stat.  721- 
72  *  as  amended;  15  U.S  C.  46,  48.  49  and 
50 1  I  except  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
m  .ind  the  provisions  of  subsection  409(1)  of 
the  Comnunilcatlons  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat, 
1036.  as  amended:  47  USC.  409(1)),  are 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
.  ii'l  duties  of  the  Secretary  in  administering 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  title 
iirt  lo  any  jierson,  firm,  or  corporation  with 
r-  -pect  n  whom  such  authority  is  exercised. 

Sec.  309.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deprive  the  proper  State 

urts  of  jurisdiction  in  actions  for  damages. 

Sec.  310.  Nothing  contained  in  this   title 
:i.Ul  be  construed  to  supersede,  displace,  or 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  Jurisdiction  of 
,..iv  Federal  court  or  Federal  agency. 

-EC.  311.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
':.f  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
.  .instances  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
'i.p  remainder  of  the  title  and  of  the  appU- 
'  ;tion  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
;uid  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
Thereby 

SEC.  312  No  court  of  the  United  States 
•liall  hold  any  officer,  member  of  any  asso- 
'  1  ition  or  organization  of  producers  of  agri- 

tltural  commodities  participating  or  Inter- 
(~ted  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  any  such  association  or  organlza- 
■'  n  responsible  or  liable  for  the  unlawful 
;;  is  of  Individual  officers,  members,  or  agents 
'  X  ept  upon  clear  proof  of  actual  participa- 
tion in.  or  actual  authorization  of  such  acts, 
r  of  ratification  of  such  acts  after  actual 
knowledge  thereof.  No  court  of  the  United 
.-^t.Ttes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  a  tem- 
i'  rary  or  permanent  injunction  in  any  case 
r-..-ainst  such  an  association  or  organization 
'••lating  to  activities  in  connection  with  ac- 

•  ins  relating  to  the  marketing  of  agricul- 

•  iral  commodities  including  disputes  with 
r.'spect  to  prices  or  other  terms  in  connec- 
•on  with  the  acquisition  thereof  except  after 
I. earing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  In  open 

'urt  (With  opportunity  for  cross-examlna- 
';  ini  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  a  com- 
plaint made  under  oath,  and  testimony  in 
oriposltlon  thereto,  if  ofl^ered,  and  except  after 
tndlngs  of  fact  by  the  court  to  the  effect 
that  unlawful  acts  have  been  threatened  and 
will  be  committed  unless  restrained  or  have 
been  committed  and  will  be  continued  un- 
If-ss  restrained,  but  no  injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  shall  be  issued  on 
account  of  any  threat  or  unlawful  act  against 
such  an  officer,  organization,  or  member 
thereof  except  one  making  the  threat  or 
<  immlttlng  the  unlawful  act  or  actually  au- 
thorizing or  ratifying  the  same  after  actual 
knowledge  thereof. 


Sec.  313.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  has  probably  been  the  Sen- 
ate's chief  spokesman  on  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  preparation  and  in- 
troduction of  an  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Act,  on  which  I  have  joined  him  as  a 
cosponsor. 

I  know  that  the  draft  bill  represents 
a  great  many  hours  of  work,  conferences, 
drafting  and  redrafting — an  extremely 
arduous  task  for  which  his  reward  is 
undoubtedly  going  to  be  a  great  harvest 
of  additional  work.  I  hope  that  criticism 
will  be  constructive,  but  I  suppose  some 
will  not  be. 

A  radio  broadcaster  in  my  State  com- 
mented Monday  that  Senator  Mondale's 
bill  was  coming,  and  added: 

It  or  any  other  farm  bari^ainlng  legisla- 
tion Is  expected  to  be  ripped,  torn,  shredded, 
dissected,  pieced  together,  and  repeatedly 
attacked. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  cm- 
barked  on  a  voyage  into  uncharted  wa- 
ters. Intensive  study  is  needed  of  how  to 
give  3  million  family  farmers  enough 
bargaining  power  to  survive — and  to  keep 
the  agricultural  segment  of  our  society 
economically  and  socially  healthy  in 
competition  with  big  industry  and  big 
labor.  There  appears  to  be  a  majority 
consensus  in  favor  of  bargaining  jjower 
for  farmers  as  a  general  idea.  But  there 
has  been  no  consensus  on  the  "how"  of 
it,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
brave,  indeed,  to  offer  a  specific  proposal 
as  to  how  bargaining  should  occur.  The 
consensus  on  the  general  idea  may  vanish 
as  the  discussion  moves  on  to  his  specific 
proposal. 

I  have  joined  as  a  coauthor  of  the 
measure  because  I  believe  that  agricul- 
ture is  being  exploited  to  the  detriment 
of  our  society ;  its  financial  returns  have 
not  kept  pace  with  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  and  the  disparity  must  be  cor- 
rected before  millions  more  rural  people 
migrate  from  rural  areas  to  already  over- 
congested  cities. 

I  suspect  all  of  us.  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  will  have  sugges- 
tions to  make  in  regard  to  a  farm  bar- 
gaining measure  as  we  go  into  hearincs, 
and  debate  develops  on  specific  proposals. 
But  it  is  time  that  the  debate  moved 
from  generaUties  to  specifics,  and  I  want 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  to  know 
that  I  admire  his  courage,  energy,  and 
initiative  in  presenting  this  measure,  his 
acceptance  of  legislative  responsibility, 
and  his  thoughtful  workmanship. 

However  much  it  is  ripped,  torn. 
shredded  and  dissected  in  whatever 
course  lies  ahead  for  it,  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  prove  an  excellent  vehicle  with  which 
to  make  a  start  toward  the  solution  of  a 
very  critical  national  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  senate  and 


house  of  representatives  at  the  current 
session  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature 
endorsing  IcRislation  providing  collective 
bai-fiainin^  tor  larmcis.  urLimu  ihose  of 
us  m  the  South  Dakota  delegation  to  sup- 
port it.  and  Conu're.ss  lo  pa.ss  such  lecis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  lo  be 
printed  in  ihe  Record,  as  follow.'.: 

Senatk  Concurrent  Rk.sj.iution   :> 
(Introduced   by   Mr.   Jones  of   Mar.shall   and 

Roberts  and  Mr.  Poppen  i 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  to  enact  leg- 
islation that  would  give  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers the  right  to  bargain  collectively  with 
respect  to  the  price  level  of  products  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation 

Be  If  -evolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  t'le  House  of  hepresenta- 
tires  concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  states  of  the  nation:   and 

Whereas,  the  economic  well-being  of  South 
Dakota  is  \  ery  dependent  upon  the  economic 
condition  of  its  farming  and  ranching  areas; 
and 

Whereas,  a  great  disparity  exists  at  the 
present  time  between  the  level  of  agricul- 
tural prices  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
price  level  of  non-agricultural  wages,  sal- 
aries and  products,  with  the  parity  Index  at 
approximately  73'     of  parity;  and 

Whereas,  the  inability  of  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  pricing  of  their  own  products 
lb  well  known  and  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  m  South  Dakota  and  nationwide; 
and 

Whereas,  iJroducis  tl  the  larms  of  the 
United  States  in  the  export  trade  is  the 
greatest  tingle  item  la  this  nation's  overall 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Where, ts.  the  \olume  lA  ^trains  in  the  ex- 
port trade  ia  very  large  at  the  pr.5sent  time 
but  with  the  unfavorable  price  level  of  such 
products  it  may  well  be  .-^aid  that  Agricul- 
ture is  not  holding  up  its  end  with  respect 
to  United  States  balance  <  I  trtide  ana  balance 
of  p:  yments  deficits;  and 

Whereas,  at  this  immediate  time  there  is 
prave  concern  on  the  part  of  this  nation  as 
to  its  balance  ol  payment;-  ciehcit  m  world 
trade;  ;ind 

Whereas,  there  is  now  m  the  Concrc^s  and 
will  be  in  the  90th  session  of  the  Congress 
legislation  to  provide  the  legal  means  by 
which  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  nation 
may  legally  and  actively  bargain  collectively 
in  the  determination  of  price  levels  of  the 
products  of  farms  and  ranches;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re&oired.  That  the  .Senate  of  the  43rd  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  South  Dakota,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in, respectfully  urge  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  South  Dakota,  the  Honorable 
Karl  Mundt  and  the  Honorable  George  Mc- 
Govern,  and  members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry  and  Honorable  Ben 
Relfel,  to  support  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress providing  for  collective  bargaining  by 
farmers.  We  respectfully  urge  their  support 
of  such  legislation  as  they  may  believe  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  Agriculture  of  South 
Dakota  and  la  the  public  interest  of  this 
nation,  to  the  end  that  the  Congress  may 
pass  such  legislation;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  be  directed 
to  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial  Resolu- 
tion to  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Honorable 
Karl  Mundt.  and  the  Honorable  George  Mc- 
Govern,  United  States  Senators  from  South 
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Dakota:  the  Honorable  K  Y  Berry  atid  the 
Honorable  Ben  Relfel.  Representatives  In 
Congress  from  South  DakoU,  within  ten  days 
after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Adopted   by    the   Senat*   Jnnuttry   23.    1968 
Concurred  m  by  the  House  of  Represetita- 
tlves  February  7.  1968 

Lbm  Overpeck. 
P'^fsidenl  of  the  Senate. 


.Attest: 


Attest: 


NiEts  p.  Jensen. 
Secretary  of  tlir  Senate 
James    O.    Jelbert. 
Speaker  uf  the  Houne. 


PwL  Inman. 
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Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  of 
course  ijreatly  apfjreciate  the  conuiicnt.s 
::;ade  by  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  particularly  in  Imht  of  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Senator  McGovern  has 
betn  Identified  with  the  best  thinking 
m  American  agriculture  The  Senator 
irom  Soutli  Dakota  has  been  not  only 
a  battler  here  in  tlie  Senate  but  lie  has 
been  the  philosopher  for  the  American 
.Minily  farmer  in  our  counin/  since  his 
arn\al  irt-Coneress. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  recently  published  a  book 
containing  the  most  advanced  and 
thoughtful  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
perplexing;  and.  in  some  cases,  the  tratiic 
problems  of  the  American  family  farmer 
I  know  that  American  farmers  and 
Americans  tjenerally  have  come  to  iden- 
tify the  name  of  Senator  McGovern  with 
the  best  thinking,'  and  the  most  responsi- 
ble leader.ship  in  this  field. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  cosponsor  this  measure 
contributes  enormously  to  the  .serious 
discussion  which  I  hope  we  will  shortly 
have  in  oider  to  explore  all  facets  of 
the  objective  of  the  measure  introduced 
today 

Mr.  Mi^GOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  -.'enenius  comments. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
measure  I  introduce  today  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  more  than  20  years. 
It  was  discussed  perhaps  most  bril- 
liantly and  aliead  of  his  time,  by  the 
t;eneral  manager  or  the  National  Farmers 
Union  Gram  Terminal  Association.  Mr 
M  W  Thatcher  who,  over  JO  years  ago. 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
and  pleaded  that  they  deal  with  the 
problem  of  bargaining  power  for  the 
fainier  so  that  the  farmer  would  y:et  a 
decent  return  lor  his  efTorts.  I  hope  that 
Ml  the  near  future  we  can  contribute  to 
the  dream  of  this  ':rre2t  .American  agri- 
cultural statesman  who  for  .some  years 
r;ied  to  achieve  this  v.o&\. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minii;-3«jta  referred  to  my 
book.  Tiie  .selection  I  incuided  in  the 
book  was  from  the  i)en  of  M.  \V.  Thatcher 
who.  in  a  national  speech  in  the  !')rties. 
called  for  a  concept  very  >:milar  to  that 
outlined  in  the  Senator's  proposal.  He 
pointed  out  at  that  time  the  bargaining 
capacity  that  the  American  farmer  leeds 
to  :5ecure  a  inoie  just  price  for  the  prod- 
ucts he  ha.<  to  sell.  That  iiroposal  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time.  What  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  done  is  to 
put  it  in  specific  form. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  hard  to  set  i>eople 


to  agree  that  we  need  to  improve  ihv 
bargaining  capacity  of  the  faimei  Theie 
IS  a  tieiieral  consensus  on  tJiat  matter. 
However,  v.hat  is  needed  now  is  to  have 
somebody  with  the  couraire  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  specific  pruiwsal.  so  that  we 
can  start  to  examine  inU)  tlu'  matter  and 
perhaps  improve  the  situation  a.s  we  -o 
along.  Until  that  step  was  taken,  we 
were  talking  about  a  theoretical  matter. 
However,  we  now  have  a  concrete  pro- 
posal before  us  I  hope  tliat  we  can  move 
forward. 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  been  workintr  on 
the  proposal  for  weil  over  a  year  I  have 
repeatedly  discussed  .some  of  the  prob- 
iems  involved  in  the  matter  and  ha\e  re- 
peatedly .souKht  the  help  of  the  S.-nator 
from  Sjuth  r>akata  We  tiave  di.scussed 
this  prnblrm  with  farm  economists 
ihrouKhout  the  country,  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  groups  who  expressed 
interest  in  the  objective.  And  we  have 
tried  to  Incorporate  in  this  proiX)sal  all 
of  the  known,  responsible  suggestions  for 
iichieving  this  objective. 

We  have  also  tried  to  incorporate  oiir 
best  tentative  notions  as  to  the  me- 
chanics of  those  principles  and  how  they 
might  best  be  incorporated  into  a  prac- 
tical, working  measure 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  propo.sal 
does  include  all  of  the  known  suggestions 
in  this  field. 

I  think  one  of  the  encouraging  ele- 
ments in  seeking  this  objective  has  been 
the  statements  made  bv  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who.  I  believe,  Is 
the  first  President  to  ever  announce  m 
favor  of  national  bargaining  for  the 
larmer.  and  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Ai;riculture 
who  has  repeatedly  called  for  an  ex- 
ploration of  these  objectives.  Thus.  I 
anticipate  and  hope  that  we  will  .see  sup- 
!X)rt  forthcomint;  for  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  this  objective  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  well,  following  on  the  heels  of 
the  leadership  which  we  have  seen  from 
the  White  House  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  look  forward  with 
great  eaeerness  to  working  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  in  the  proHtess  of 
the  proposed  lesisiation 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ' 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
lor  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Y\RBORouGH  m  the  chairi.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  introduced  his  bill. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  this 
matter  in  the  past,  and  up  to  now  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  proposal. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  committee, 
we  decided  to  hold  open  hearings  on  the 
Farm  Act  of  '96,5.  which  will  expire  with 
the  crop  of  1969  Instead  of  having  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  present  to  us 
a  bill  as  to  what  .should  be  done  about 


the  lenewal  or  extension  of  the  act  of 
1965.  the  committee  thought  it  best  t  i 
prepare  or  have  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum indicating  how  the  1965  act  was 
operated,  and  to  go  to  the  ura-ssroots 
for  information  as  to  how  the  act  was 
administered. 

A.-1  all  Senators  know,  we  gave  tin- 
Secretary  of  Aiirlculture.  m  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act,  much  flexibility,  and 
I  doubt  tliat  it  will  be  necessary  U) 
change  much  of  tlie  act  But  we  ;ii.' 
eager  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  t!ie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  lias  used  the 
flexible  language  that  was  i)ut  m  the  bill 
and  how  we  can  improve  on  the  present 
law. 

Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  much  d..- 
cussion  on  the  bill  that  has  been  intn,- 
duced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  believe  it  might  form  a 
basis  for  disciussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  memorandum  that  I  have  pre- 
pared for  distribution  among  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  organizations.  I 
liave  stated  generally  what  we  intend  to 
do  m  respect  to  creating  a  bargainlnt; 
authority  for  the  farmers.  With  this  bill 
we  may  be  able  to  make  a  good  start 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  when  we  hold 
our  hearings,  probably  starting  April  i. 
we  will  have  a  full  week  of  open  !;car- 
ings,  so  that  all  who  desire  to  offer  sug- 
gestions may  be  heard. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  we  can  obtain  .^u;:';- 
cient  miormation:  but  if  we  do  not.  we 
might  obtain  permission  to  hold  hear- 
ings m  the  fall,  in  various  States,  so  th:it 
we  can  .-o  to  the  u'ra.ssroots  and  find  out 
how  best  to  amend  or  change  or  treat  t'." 
present  law 

So  far  as  I  am  concenied.  I  .shall  do  my 
best  to  get  all  the  information  po.s.siblc 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  a  full  at- 
tendance of  the  committee,  so  that  all 
can  listen,  offer  suggcstion-s,  and  be  pre- 
pared, and  that  next  year,  when  the  91.^r 
Congress  convenes,  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  form  the  ba.sis  for 
the  introduction  of  a  committee  bill  i:i 
order  to  amend,  change,  or  to  do  what- 
ever IS  necessary  to  make  the  ijresent 
1965  act  better. 

It  IS  my  suggestion  that  the  subject 
that  the  Senator  has  just  discu.s>en 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  whatever  bill  we  propose  next 
year 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  deli.'Thts  that  I  found  in  coming  to 
the  Senate  was,  first  of  all.  to  become  n 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Acricul- 
ture  and  Forestry,  which  comes  under 
the  able,  creative,  and  experienced  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  to  have  worked  under  his  leadership 
in  rhe  development  of  the  4-year  farm 
program  which  };e  is  now  brin'^ung  be- 
fore us  for  further  review.  I  believe  that 
in  that  measure  the  chairman  .succeeded 
in  assuring  that  the  committee  heard 
everyone  who  had  any  reason  to  express 
himself  before  the  committee.  We  liad 
full  and  ample  public  and  private  op- 
portunity to  explore  not  only  every  prin- 
ciple but  also  every  sentence  and  comma 
of  that  measure. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
lor  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I 
irankly  believe  that  I  learned  more  about 
auriculture  in  the  2  months  we  consid- 
ered that  bill  than  I  have  ever  learned 
at  any  other  sitting  in  my  life.  I  shall 
always  be  crateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  have  served  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
knows,  in  introducing  this  legislation  I 
am  not  certifying  I  have  a  bill  that  is 
leady  to  be  pas.sed.  I  am  .simply  saying 
tliat  I  have  done  my  best  over  the  past 
year  to  take  the  theoi-y  of  bargaining 
power  and  put  it  to  paper  in  the  best 
way  that  I  could,  short  of  hearings  and 
short  of  the  .searching  inquiry  the  chair- 
man suggests,  and  to  provide  a  basis  for 
discussion  in  terms  of  :some  of  the  prac- 
tical and  mechanical  ijroblems  one  lias 
in  .seekinc  to  aclueve  the  objective  of 
farm  barcaining  power. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  my  proposal  is 
based  on  the  a.ssumption  that  existing 
farm  prou'rams  are  necessary  and  es- 
.-ential.  Many  times  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  hard  on  these  proposals  are  cha- 
; lined  by  .^ucgestions  that  these  pro- 
posals liave  not  been  helpful.  It  is  fair 
to  say  if  it  had  not  been  for  the.se  pro- 
[losals  now  on  the  books,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  most  of 
the  family  farmers  who  are  now  in  busi- 
ness would  have  \oni  since  been  pone. 

We  iiave  a  farm  .structure  that  is  very 
important  to  the  security  of  our  farmers 
and  the  very  fine  bargain  that  American 
consumers  enjoy  in  food  products  today. 
In  no  sense  was  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  intended  to  diminish  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  these  Icrni  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1  have  looked  into 
many  of  the  rulinps  and  administrative 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  and 
there  is  one  thing  m  which  I  am  a  little 
disappointed.  I  felt  that  the  original 
measure  would  j)robably  make  it  possible 
at  the  etid  of  4  years  for  ns  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  hair  of  the  farm- 
ers because  many  of  them  complain,  as 
the  Senator  will  remember,  about  Gov- 
cmmcr.t  interference.  However,  somehow 
The  bill,  up  to  now.  has  not  been  what 
1  thought  It  would  be.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  if  we  can  get  supply  and  demand 
balanced,  which  was  the  intent  of  the 
1965  act.  particularly  with  respect  to  our 
V  heat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains,  and 
cotton,  V  hich  are  our  staple  crops,  that 
the  farmers  could  look  for  their  revenues 
at  the  marketplace,  that  the  prices  would 
be  automatically  fixed  under  our  private 
mterpnse  sy.stcm.  and  that  they  would 
depend  on  supply  and  demand. 

As  I  have  said,  as  I  see  the  picture 
now.  ;t  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
have  to  continue  some  kind  of  price  sup- 
r>crt:  we  would  liave  to  continue  some 
kind  of  restrictive  planning  on  the  many 
fertile  acres  that  we  have  throughout 
the  Nation.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have 
the  most  productive   agriculture  in  all 


the  world,  and  if  we  were  to  put  into 
cultivation  all  of  the  available  acres  we 
now  have,  there  is  no  telling  how  much 
surplus  we  could  produce. 

Mr.  President,  that  possibility  is  some- 
thing against  which  we  must  guard.  As 
the  Senator  will  remember,  back  in  1961 
we  had  huge  sui-pluses  dangling  over  the 
market  which  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
prices.  That  situation  was  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  feed  grains.  We  were  able  to  grad- 
ually reduce  that  situation  to  the  point 
where  we  thought  we  had  reached  a  bal- 
ance of  supply  and  demand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  4  additional  minutes. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately the  situation  has  not  developed 
in  that  way.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  the 
information  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  in 
light  of  the  administration  of  the  bill  in 
the  last  3  years  that  we  might  be  able 
to  get  new  clues  to  assist  us  in  providing 
ways  and  means  so  as  to  better  serve  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  point  of  beginning  in  agricultural 
economics  is,  in  most  areas,  supply  and 
demand.  If  there  is  excessive  supply  the 
price  is  going  to  be  driven  clown.  We  ex- 
perienced this  situation,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  in  1961,  when  not  only  had 
surpluses  reached  the  danger  stane.  to 
which  the  Senator  made  reference,  but 
also  the  situation  came  close  to  destroy- 
ing the  entire  farm  program.  The  Ameri- 
can public  saw  pictures  of  mounds  of  sur- 
pluses rotting  away  in  the  fields  and  the 
farm  programs  were  losing  support  which 
they  needed. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  last  few 
years  a  much  better  level  of  supply  man- 
aeement  has  occurred.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  things  we  could  explore  would  be 
the  international  relationship  of  supply 
and  demand.  Last  year  was  disappointing 
in  the  sale  of  American  commodities  for 
cash.  American  farm  production  has 
been  our  chief  dollar  earner  in  world 
trade.  I  suspect  that  it  still  is  but  the 
dollar  figure  has  dropped.  Some  of  that 
situation  is  caused  by  barriers  and  vari- 
able levies  in  the  Common  Market.  Some- 
times I  think  we  do  not  do  as  sharp  a  job 
in  international  trade  as  we  should. 
Sometimes  we  voluntarily  accept  the  role 
of  residual  supplier.  Other  nations  are 
willing  to  let  us  supply  free  markets — 
and  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  our  doing 
our  share  in  connection  with  world  hun- 
ger— while  they  run  away  with  the  cash 
markets. 

We  should  make  certain  that  our  pro- 
grams leave  our  international  crain 
traders  in  a  position  where  they  can  com- 
pete effectively  for  these  cash  markets 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  had  the  surplus 


disposal  law  on  the  statute  books  since 
1956.  It  has  worked  fairly  well  in  reliev- 
ing us  of  much  of  the  surplus  we  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years.  However,  T 
find  that  if  we  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  sur 
plus,  we  become  residual  suppliers  to  t.h»» 
world. 

What  many  countries  do  is  to  buy,  with 
their  cash,  from  other  areas  and  ther 
look  to  us  for  more  or  less  donations  or 
sales  with  soft  currencies.  I  am  \ery 
hopeful  that  if.  as,  and  when  we  con.sider 
Public  Law  480,  which  is  the  surplus  dis- 
posal law,  we  will  tighten  up  a  little  bit 
on  that  law  and  not  be  so  liberal  in  mak- 
ing this  food  available  for  free  or  for 
sale  for  the  local  currencies  of  those 
countries  who  are  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  under  his  leadership 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  see  no  other  Senator  seeking  rec- 
ognition in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
MoNDALE  1  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  ELLENDER  1  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  As  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  recalls,  the  1965  Food  for 
Peace  Act,  which  was  developed  under 
his  fine  leadership,  had  some  basic 
changes  in  it  over  previous  legislation, 
or  at  least  v,-e  thought  it  did,  among 
which  was,  first,  deletion  of  the  "sur- 
plus removal"  concept  for  ^ood  distribu- 
tion; and,  second,  a  change  in  emphasis 
from  simply  distributing  food  to  con- 
.sidering  it  self-help,  and  conditioning 
such  aid  on  measures  to  be  taken  by  the 
recipient  food-deficit  country  to  help 
solve  its  own  food  and  population  prob- 
lems. We  did  so  because  the  figures  show 
that  by  1985.  unless  something  is  done 
by  the  food-deficit  countries  to  become 
self-sufficient,  we  would  arrive  at  the 
point  that  even  if  we  produced  every- 
thing we  could  and  gave  it  away,  there 
would  still  be  literally  millions  of  people 
left  starving. 

Thus,  if  we  gave  food  away  without 
conditioning  it  on  a  solid  program  of  self- 
lielp,  we  might  actually  do  more  harm 
to  the  program.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
we  review  the  food-for-pcace  program, 
we  can  explore  and  see  how  the  self- 
help  jjrocrrams  are  comintr  alone. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  In  that  connection,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
that  I.'ist  December  and  the  latter  part  of 
November  of  last  year.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  all  of  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
vh'.ch  v.ere  not  at  war.  Those  countries 
were  India.  Pakistan.  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
I  iou!-id  that  particularly  in  India,  as  well 
as  in  Pakistan,  quite  an  effort  has  been 
made  on  the  self-help  proposal  but  they 
are  far  from  reachinc  their  goal. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  much  more 
could  be  done,  so  far  as  family  planning 
is  concerned.  I  noticed  some  of  it  going 
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on  here  and  there,  but  it  was  hard  to 
determine  whether  those  programs  were 
effective  It  strikes  me  that  when  we  do 
extend  the  act — that  us  Public  Law  480 — 
It  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider  wheth- 
er to  make  it  voluntary  or  obliuatory  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  receiving  our 
aid.  because  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  unless  we  have  family  planning  in 
countries  such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  in 
particular,  even  if  the  whole  world  pro- 
duced all  that  It  could,  including  our  full 
capacity,  we  could  not  .supply  the  re- 
quired food  nece.ssary  to  feed  just  tho.se 
two  countries  alone. 

Mr  MONDALE  As  the  Senator  knows, 
one  of  the  unique  features  added  to  the 
last  food-for-peace  proposal  was  the  pop- 
ulation assistance  measure  I  hope  that 
we  can  explore  how  that  is  coming  along 
and  the  use  being  made,  for  example,  of 
foreign  currencies  to  help  them  establish 
decent  and  adequate  population  meas- 
ures, because  that  is  really  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  Unless  they  are  making 
progress  Uiere,  the  future  will  be  bleak. 

The  Senator's  recent  tour  of  those  crit- 
ical areas  will  be  valuable  to  the  com- 
mittees when  we  discu.ss  that  subiect 

Mr  ELLENDER  In  that  connection, 
let  me  further  .say  that  as  the  Senator 
knows,  we  disposed  of  quite  a  lot  of  the 
food  to  the  countries  and  accepted  their 
currencies  m  return  We  used  part  of 
the  currencies  for  our  own  use — that  Is. 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  our  embassy  statT.s — 
m  fact,  all  Americans  abroad — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  use  a  greater 
amount  of  the  proceeds  to  foster  larger 
family  planning  operations  It  .seems  to 
me  that  Is  a  must"  in  addition  to  self- 
help. 

I  might  also  announce  at  this  time  that 
on  tomorrow  or  Monday  I  will  introduce 
a  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480  and  em- 
phasize family  planning  Hearings  on 
Public  Law  480  will  begin  March  13  and 
continue  for  a  few  days,  at  which  time 
all  who  have  an  interest  should  appear 
before  the  committee 

Mr  MONDALE  In  the  1965  Food  tor 
Peace  Act.  we  not  only  conditioned  our 
food  aid  on  efforts  in  the  population  field, 
but  we  also  adopted  a  unique,  new  pro- 
posal which  released  certain  funds  over 
those  that  would  be  needed  in  the  next 
2  years  to  be  used  on  a  more  liberal 
basis  for  self-help  objectives,  which  in- 
cluded population  I  think  it  would  be 
well  in  order  for  us  to  inquire  of  our  aid 
missions  just  what  they  are  domg  with 
this  new  authority  and  the  new  resources 
in  this  tield  to  improve  population  efforts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


FAUNTROY  PONDERS  DUAL  ROLE  IN 
DR    KINGS  SPRING  DRIVE 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  yes- 
terday, written  by  William  Ra.spberry. 
and  entitled  'Fauntroy  Ponders  Dual 
Role  in  Dr  King's  Spring  Drive." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

P.M'NrRoY  Ponders  Di-ai.  Role  in  Dr    King's 
Spring  Drive 

1  By  William  ilaspberTV) 

Waiter  E  P;iuntroy  must  he  wtshliiR  that 
the  Southern  ChrLsllan  L>«'adershlp  Confer- 
ence h.id  chosen  another  city  for  Us  spring 
campaign  for  jobs  or  income 

But   SCLCs  director,   the   Rev    Dr    Martin 
Luther    King,    has    picked    W;i5hlngton.    and 
he    Rev     Mr     Fauniroy    finds    Himself    in    a 
real  bind  .is  a  result. 

A  few  months  ago  It  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered. But  that  w;is  before  Mr  F.iuntroy  w.is 
appointed  vice  chairman  of  the  DC  City 
Council  when  he  was  merely  a  pastor,  a  civil 
rights  activist,  head  ol  the  Shaw  area  Model 
Cities  program  and  W.ishlngton  director  of 
SCLC 

Now  his  dual  role,  .vs  u  member  of  the 
local  government  and  .is  a  director  of  the 
organization  whose  campaign  might  well  in- 
clude disruption  of  that  government,  has 
the  young  >  he  was  35  on  Sunday  i  minister 
wondering  Just  what  he  ougiit  to  do 

'I  really  haven  t  made  up  my  mind  yet." 
he  savs  'I  can  either  do  .ill  I  can  to  make 
sure  th.it  the  campaign  Is  productive,  or 
I  can  sit  on  the  sldellne.s   " 

But  If  he  chooses  to  sit  it  out  and  the 
campaign  flops — or.  worse,  degenerates  into 
'lulence —  Tm  going  to  get  saddled  with  It. 
whether  Im  offichUly  a  part  of  it  or  not. 
t>ecau»e   of    my    ties    with    Dr     King." 

So  far,  he  has  been  .steering  a  trtcJcy 
cotirse  down  the  middle — involving  himself 
m  the  planning,  but  .ivoiding  .iny  close 
Identification  a^  a  leader  .if  the  campaign 

He  can't  hold  that  course  for  long.  When 
•he  .campaign  moves  from  the  phinnlng  to 
the  action  stages,  he  11  have  t«  ^et  m  or  out 
There  Is  plenty  of  juatiflcatlon  for  either 
decision. 

He  IS  the  one  man  who  Is  in  a  position 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  Wash- 
ington I  of  which  he  Is  a  native  i  and  SCLC 
of  which  he  is  a  longtime  executive  i.  The 
Rev  JetTerscm  P  Rogers  hits  t.iken  on  much 
>l  Mr  Fauntroys  work  with  SCLC  since  Mr. 
Piuntroy  became  a  member  of  the  City 
Council 

But  Mr.  Rogers  doesn't  know  SCLC  and 
the  mechanics  of  nonviolence  as  intimately 
^is  Mr.  Fauntroy  who  has  been  active  with 
the  organization  since  1960  and  w.is  a  key 
planner  ot  the  1963  march  on  Washington. 
the  1964  Seima  i  Ala  ■  march  and  the  Mere- 
dith march  to  Jackson.  Mi.ss.,  in   1966. 

He  knows  the  mechanics  of  planning  ef- 
fective civil  rights  campaigns,  selecting 
ichlevable  goals  and  setting  the  'one  of  non- 
■.  lolence 

He  has  been  steeped  in  the  philosophy  and 
•he  execution  of  nonviolent  action,  a  fact 
that  would  make  him  ideally  suited  for  a 
major  role  in  the  Washington  compiugn — 
were  It  not  for  his  .seat  on  "he  City  Council. 

Mr  Fauntroy.  of  course.  Is  aware  of  all 
this.  I've  been  on  tiie  horns  of  this  so- 
called  dilemma  ever  since  I  was  appointed 
to  the  Council,"  he  said,  recalling  that  it 
was  a  Similar  consideration  that  prompted 
him  to  gi\e  up  the  executive  directorship 
'A  the  Mixiel  Inner  City  Community  Organi- 
zation iMICCOi.  He  still  is  president  of  the 
board  of  the  group,  but  somewhat  less  sub- 
ject   now    to    contllct-cf-lnterest    problems. 


But  Jtist  ;ia  he  has  been  unwilling  to  quit 
MICCO  complet<?lv.  he  also  Is  unwilling  to 
step  out  of  the  rights  movement 

"We  have  got  to  find  some  alternative  to 
violence  as  a  way  to  get  things  moving."  he 
said.  "I'm  totally  comnaltted  to  that.  And 
doing  iK.thlng  is  not  a  real  alternative  U 
Martin  succeeds,  we'll  all  be  sinners:  if  he 
falls,  we're  <U1   in   trouble  " 

Will  the  city  be  worse  off  if  Dr.  King  falls 
than  if  he  had  never  made  the  attempt? 

"Well.  It's  a  risk.  '  Mr.  Fauntroy  acknowl- 
edges, but  I'm  not  >ure  we  reaJly  have  .i 
choice  There  are  too  many  guys  <uit  there 
working  too  hard  to  turn  the  city  toward 
violence  Those  of  us  who  are  committed  to 
nonviolence  have  to  do  what  we  can" 

.And  If  that  means  that  Mr  Fauntroy  will 
!>e  botli  a  member  of  the  local  government 
and  an  .igltator  for  change,  he  thinks  tlie 
two  role.'^  .iren't  necessarily  incompatible 

"Some  people  seem  to  ext)ect  me  to  take 
one  position  ;is  a  man  of  conscience  and 
mother  as  a  city  official;  they  as.siime  that 
being  a  part  of  government  automatically 
puts  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  lence 

"Well.  I  just  don't  quite  see  it  that  way. 
I    mean    whose    government    is    it    anyway^" 


PREVT'.NTING   RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pi'inted  m  the  Record  an  article  ;iub- 
lished  m  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  yesterday,  written  by  Richard  Wilson. 
and  entitled  "Hopes  on  Preventing  Riots 
Yield  to  Foreboding." 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iinnted  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hopes  u.n  Prj  vi  .ntinc  Riots  Yield  io 

FORf  BODINC, 

I  By  Richard  Wilson  t 

Although  six  months  iiave  passed  since  la.st 
summer's  disastrous  urban  not*,  and  more 
trouble  looms  ahead  six  months  from  now.  it 
IS  not  demonstrable  tliat  any  signific.Tnt  pro- 
ttre.ss  lias  been  made  m  preventive  action 

Wiishington  is  apprehensivelv  awaiting 
some  kind  of  mass  civil  disobedience  .;iid 
otjstructlon  demonstration  planned  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  Klntj,  Tlie  national  political  con- 
ventions are  threatened  by  disruptive  action 
Tlie  mood  in  the  ^thettos  has  not  improved 
Congress  stands  adamant  against  new  civil 
rights  legislation  Civil  ri:;hts  activity  lias 
come  to  be  equated  with  crime  in  the  streets. 
The  future  is  foreboding 

To  top  this  all  otf.  the  one  program  which 
might  have  done  some  good  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  .1  failure  A  confidential  govern- 
ment report  reveals  that  the  single  program 
depended  'apon  most  to  give  the  tirebrands 
of  the  ghettos  something  to  do  and  some 
hope  for  the  future  Fim.ply  isn't  reaching 
those  is  was  intended  to  help. 

Instead  of  providing  Jobs  for  ^!ard-core 
unemployed  In  146  key  urban  and  rural  areas, 
and  thus  preocctipymg  the  r^wtless  thousands 
who  can  find  nothing  to  do  but  mt.  from  65 
to  90  percent  of  those  enrolled  m  the  program 
in   various  cities  i.re  women 

While  It  may  \ye  viseful  to  help  women  who 
must  support  fatherless  families  find  some 
means  (5f  decent  livelihood,  the  great  hidden 
masses  of  men  who  have  faded  into  the 
shadows  of  the  ghettos  still  remain  unreach- 
able 

This  IS  a  strange  aspect  of  our  society  The 
ghettos  are  roamed  by  faceless  and  nameless 
men  whose  primary  aim  in  life  is  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  census-taker,  the  bill-col- 
lector, or  anyone  connected  with  government. 
These  are  men  who  do  not  officially  exist 
Most  of  them  have  never  held  a  steady  Job 
Some  500.000  are  included  in  what  !s  called 
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tlie   haril-corc    unemployed.    How   many   the 
census  taker  has  missed   nobody   knows. 

President  Johnson  marshaled  his  govern- 
ment programs  more  than  a  year  ago  to  the 
task  of  finding  useful  occupations  for  these 
inenv^nd  others  who  live  in  the  depressed 
downtown  areas  of  the  cities.  All  the  re- 
sources of  a  half  dozen  programs  were  fo- 
(\ised  on  what  was  called  CEP.  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program — the  resources 
(.r  the  employment  service,  manpower  train- 
ing and  development.  Youth  Corps  and  pov- 
erty agencies.  Tliese  agencies  found  women 
to  enroll  m  CEP  but  not  the  men. 

Today  hundreds  of  thousands  are  roaming 
aimlessly  through  downtown  streets,  lurking 
l:i  doorways,  hanging  out  on  street  corners. 
Anvone  in  Washington  who  wishes  to  see 
them  need  only  walk  a  tew  blocks  from  ills 
downtown  office. 

The  lallure  of  this  program  brings  on  som- 
ber thoughts  becau.se  it  may  be  that  even  if 
such  programs  were  to  svicceed  they  still 
would  not  have  reached  the  root  causes  of 
the  urban  rioting.  The  more  this  phenome- 
non IS  .studied  the  more  baffling  It  becomes. 
Those  who  rioted  in  Detroit  were  not  rioting 
i.ver  Jobs  Most  of  those  arrested  for  rioting 
laid  jobs  placing  them  above  the  currently 
credited  poverty  level. 

They  were  most  probably  rioting  against 
an  environment  which  contained  a  whole 
complex  of  circumstances  arousing  Incom- 
pletely reasoned  resentments  which  burst  In- 
to fl.ime  because  the  weather  was  uncom- 
:>  rtable  or  some  little  Incident  triggered  an 
1  xploslon. 

Who  can  l<x>k  at  conditions  as  they  still 
exist  in  Negro  populated  areas  and  say  that 
except  in  isolated  instances,  any  general 
progress  has  iieen  made  in  removing  the 
causes  of  the  riots? 

Wotild  It  not  be  more  likely,  in  fact,  that 
the  reckless  linking  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
•nent  with  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war, 
v.'ould  cause  more  trouble  than  before? 

Tlie  whole  atmosphere  In  this  field  Is  dis- 
couraging. Committees  and  commissions  find 
no  generally  acceptable  answers.  Congress  re- 
acts in  stubborn  resentment  against  the 
rigony  the  racial  equality  movement  cannot 
seem  to  avoid  creating. 

Individual  programs,  such  as  the  hiring  of 
i.rebrands  in  the  poverty  program  to  try  to 
mollify  them,  arouse  more  resentment  than 
'^hey  prevent.  It  all  adds  up  to  an  alarming 
prospect  If  only  because  no  one  in  govern- 
ment has  yet  come  close  to  finding  the 
answer. 


VIETCONG  MASSACRE  OF 
MISSIONARIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  yesterday, 
uTltten  by  David  Lawrence,  and  en- 
titled "VC  Massacre  of  Missionaries." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VC  Massacre  of  Missionaries 
I  By  David  Lawrence) 

A  few  days  ago  the  American  people  were 
hoclied  to  see  on  the  front  pages  of  their 
newspapers  a  photograph  showing  the  South 
Vietnamese  police  chief.  Brig,  Gen.  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Loan,  in  the  act  of  shooting  a  prisoner 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon.  It  was  explained 
that,  although  in  civilian  clothes,  the  vic- 
tim was  an  officer  of  the  Viet  Cong  forces 
engaged  In  the  attack  on  Saigon.  General 
Loan  said:  "They  killed  many  Americana 
and  many  of  my  men." 

The  execution  was  widely  condemned  as 
Inhtunane,  though  there  had  been  news 
reports  previously  of  similar  shootings  by 
the    Communists    in    the   capital    city,   pri- 


marily  the  murder  of  the  lamilies   or   rela- 
tives of  government  officials. 

On  the  day  before  the  episode  in  Saigon. 
six  American  missionaries  operating  a  hos- 
pital in  a  remote  area  of  south  V'letnam 
were  slain  by  the  Viet  Cong.  No  pictures 
are  available,  but  what  happened  is  de- 
scribed in  a  letter,  dated  Feb  5.  written  from 
Formosa  to  this  correspondent  by  Charles 
E.  Notson  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance.  He  writes: 

"In  a  brutal  and  vicious  attack  the  Viet 
Cong  have  massacred  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  leprosar- 
ium in  Ban  Me  Thuot  In  a  cold-blooded, 
premediated  mass  murder  they  have  de- 
prived their  countrymen  afflicted  with  that 
dread  disease — leprosy— of  having  loving 
care  and  skillful  treatment  of  dedicated  mis- 
sionaries. 

"Here  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  heart- 
less cruelty  that  is  characteristic  ot  all  com- 
munism. It  was  not  a  case  of  these  troops 
not  knowing  what  the  foreigners  were  doing 
there  in  that  mountain  station.  On  May  30. 
1962,  they  liad  perpetrated  a  raid  on  the 
leprosarium  and  had  taken  captive  three 
missionaries:  the  hospital  administratfir. 
Rev.  Archie  Mitchell.  Dr.  Ardell  Vlettl.  and 
a  volunteer  male  nurse  of  the  Mennonlte 
church,  Dan  Gerber.  Then  they  warned  the 
other  members  of  the  hospital  staff  to  get 
out  and  to  stay  out  of  Ban  Me  Thuot. 

"Fully  aware  of  the  hazard  involved  in 
Ignoring  a  Viet  Cong  order,  the  mission- 
aries continued  their  ministry  of  mercy  and 
love.  They  would  not  desert  the  helpless 
patients,  even  though  they  continued  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  in  that  exposed  out- 
post. After  all  they  were  obeying  orders  from 
a  higher  authority  than  the  Viet  Cong. 

••In  the  intervening  years  the  hospital 
staff  has  been  aware  that  every  move  was 
being  watched.  Because  the  Communist  did 
not  further  molest  the  hospital,  they  as- 
sumed that  even  the  Viet  Cong  had  come 
to  respect  such  a  ministry,  and  comforted 
with  that  thought  they  persisted  in  their 
task. 

"What  advocate  of  communism  can  step 
forth  in  an  attempt  to  Justify  this  foul 
deed?  How  can  anyone  further  argue  that 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is  a  civil  war?  It 
Is  not  against  their  fellow  countrymen  In 
the  South  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  fighting, 
but,  like  all  Communists,  they  are  animated 
by  a  perverted  hatred  of  all  that  is  good 
and  all  that  U  righteous.  Their  war  is 
against  humanity  and  against  the  creator 
of  mankind.  How  many  more  such  tragic 
examples  of  this  Infamous  concept  do  we 
need  to  observe  before  we  close  our  ranks 
and  begin  to  deliver  the  concerted  blows 
necessary  to  break  Its  power? 

"This  was  no  act  of  war  when  with  mali- 
cious aforethought  and  Intent  the  Com- 
munists killed  Bob  Zlemer,  Ed  and  Ruth 
Thompson,  Ruth  Wilting,  Carolyn  Griswold 
and  Carolyn's  father  who  was  on  a  visit, 
wounded  Marie  Zlemer  and  captured  Betty 
Olsen.  In  calculated  cowardice  these  rabid 
devotees  of  a  heinous  doctrine  have  attacked 
unarmed  and  unresisting  messengers  of 
mercy.  In  so  doing  they  have  revealed  their 
true  colors  once  more.  The  blood  of  these 
heroic  dead  cries  for  Judgment.  Let  men  of 
conscience  respond." 

An  Army  chaplain  reported  that  all  of  the 
mission  buildings,  including  the  leprosar- 
ium, were  "totally  obliterated,"  but  the 
fate  of  its  2.000  patients  is  unknown. 

The  massacre  of  the  missionaries  serves 
to  emphasize  the  horrible  nature  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Improbability  of  bring- 
ing oraer  to  the  country  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  American  and  allied 
troops  now  engaged  in  the  conflict. 


CARMICHAEL  HECKLED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  yesterday,  by  David  Braaten,  and  en- 
titled "Students  Talk  Back— Carmichael 
Heckled  at  Roosevelt  High" 
I  in'Vite  attention  to  this  one  sentence: 
Carmichael  had  been  Invited  to  speak  on 
"current  events,"  at  an  assembly  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might  he  ap- 
lii'opriate  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
detcimine  the  identity  of  the  "teacher.';" 
who  are  inviting  this  revolutionist  into 
the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  make  e\ery  effort 
to  di.scourage  further  invitations  of  this 
kind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  lu'iated  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STtJDENTs  Talk  Back:    Carmichael  Heckled 
AT  Roosevelt  High 
(By  David  Braaten) 

Stokely  Carmichael  was  either  too  old 
or  out  of  his  class  yesterday  at  Roosevelt 
High  School 

The  kids  not  only  talked  hack  to  the  Black 
Power  swllbinder— some  <if  them  walked  out 
on  him. 

The  alter-school  assembly  drew  about  400 
students  to  the  school  auditorium — virtually 
all  Negroes. 

"I  came  out  of  curiosity."  said  a  girl  put- 
ting on  her  fur-lined  coat.  "I've  heard  enough 
and  I  don't  agree  with  him." 

POOH-POOHED    POINT 

One  well-dressed  young  man  pooh-poohed 
Carmichael's  point  that  schools  need  equal 
funds  to  provide  an  equal  education. 

"Good  equipment  doesn't  make  you 
bright."  he  said. 

And  a  well-dressed  young   lady  even  had 

the  effrontery  to  probe  Carmichael's  psyche. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  caused  you  to  turn 

to  Black  Power,  what  incident  in  your  life?" 

she  asked. 

"I  was  born  black,  that's  what."  snapped 
Carmichael.  Then  he  added,  "If  you're  black, 
that's  it,  no  matter  if  you're  a  dope  peddler 
or  a  high  school  principal    That's  it." 

"Why  sit  and  holler  and  wait  for  some- 
body to  come  and  pick  you  up?  Shouldn't 
you'take  an  interest  in  yourself?"  asked  an- 
other girl. 

"Do    you    think    everyone    has    an    equal 
opportunity?"  asked  Carmichael 
"I'M   whong" 
The    girl    hesitated,    then    said.    "I    dont 
know." 

"Okay,  you're  right  and  I'm  wTong."  said 
Carmichael.  "Everyone  has  equal  opportu- 
nity." 

Carmichael  had  been  Invited  to  speak 
on  "current  events."  at  an  ;issembly  spon- 
sored bv  a  number  of  teachers.  As  a  lecturer, 
he  ranged  from  Latin  to  the  vernacular. 

After  explaining  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "education"  ("The  E  comes  from  ex 
and  means  out  of;  the  DUC  means  to  lead, 
so  education  is  to  lead  you  out  of  the  prob- 
lem vou  face"),  he  asked:  "Do  the  black 
children  get  an  education  that  leads  them 
out  of  the  problems  they  face?"  Some  stu- 
dents answered :  "No." 

"Do  black  people  need  help,  or  do  white 
people  need  help?"  he  asked  at  another 
point. 

"both!  both!" 

"Both!  Both!'  was  the  response.  And  a 
student  rose  to  express  the  feeling  that  what 
is  needed  is  more  understanding. 

"If  I'm  standing  on  your  toe  and  I  won't 
get  off.  what  do  you  do?"  asked  Carmichael. 
"Will  you  be  satisfied  if  I  say,  'Take  It  easy. 
I'll  t>e"off  in  10  years?' 

"How    long    have    they    been   doing    this? 
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Would  you  believe  400  years?  You've  got  to 
help  yourself  ' 

If  he  failed  to  set  the  student  body  atire, 
Carmlchael  did  arouse  hero-worship  in  a 
couple  of  dozen  students,  mostly  girls,  who 
crowded  up  on  the  sta^e  at  the  close  of  the 
proijram  Some  askpd  for  his  autograph— 
earnlna;  a  polite  refusal-  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  hall,  crowding  around, 
l.iughlnx  -ii-d  talking 

H  iw  did  C.imlchael  himself  feel  about  his 
reoep'ir.:,    it   R(X)sevelt   High  SchooP 

No  Comment."  said   Carmlchael.  ducking 
Into  a  waiting  car     'No  comment." 


THE  STTJDENTS    VOICE  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Virtiinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pi'.nred  ir.  th.e  Re'~ord  an  article  pub- 
lished m  tlic  Washineton  Evenine  Star 
on  February  13.  written  by  Ernest 
HoLsendolph.  and  entitled  'Rhodes  Maps 
N.nv  Mt'oiinii  on  Students'  Voice  in 
Schools  ■■ 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orde-ed  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  I  (Allows; 

Rhodes   Maps    New    .NfErriNC   on    Students' 

Voice  xn  SfHCwiLs 

I  By  Ernest  Holsendolph  » 

Student  representatives  from  District  pub- 
lic high  schools  will  meet  in  about  two  weeks 
with  George  R  Rhodes,  .isslstant  superin- 
tendent !n  i.-h.irge  of  secondary  schools,  .iiter 
xn  assembly  yesterday  of  some  1  800  students 
eng.igeU  m  .i  spirited  session  on  student 
admliustr.ition  relations. 

Rhodes  said  three  represent.ttlves  would 
be  elected  from  each  school  He  asked  the 
students  to  dlscui.s  in  the  meantime  wh^t 
areas  of  decision-making  such  a  council 
should  have 

Student  representatives  from  all  the  high 
schools  at  the  extr.iordlnary  session  yester- 
day at  McKmliv  High  School  he.trd  Rhodes 
promi.se  a  new  era  in  student-.idminlstratlon 
relations 

However,  many  of  the  students  were 
skeptical  of  Rhodes'  promise 

"I  give  mvself  three  months  to  make  some 
chinge  in  the  s>-hooi  structure  and  If  I  cant. 
I  will  leave."  he  .said  during  the  I'^-hour 
session  Besides.  I  enjoyed  being  principal 
of  McKlnlev  "  he  added 

Rhodes  rold  rhe  =tudent«  he  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  their  call  for  more  self-expression 
ind  greater  freedom  to  bnng  about  change 
:n  their  schools 

Common  ci>mplalnts  voiced  bv  about  a 
dozen  students  concerned  the  quality  of 
teaching,  the  inadequacy  of  student  govern- 
ment and  a  lack  ol  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  and  abilities  uf  students  A 
number  ni  students  from  Eastern  Hl><h  School 
repeated  'heir  '.nU  tor  a  freedom  school  for 
black  students.  '  made  originally  at  the  Dis- 
trict Board  oi  Education  meeting  last 
Wetlnesday 

Rhodes  tuld  the  E;vstern  students  he  was 
considering  conducting  a  poll  of  all  Eastern 
students,  with  the  militant  Modern  Strivers 
as  poll  watchers,  to  see  If  the  proptised  free- 
dom school  to  teach  Afro-American  culture 
Is  desired  by  the  student  bc>dy  at  large 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  there  was  a  meeting 
yesterday  with  two  delegates  "  from  every 
homeroom  m  the  city,  was  more  striking  and 
important  than  anything  that  was  said 

But  speakers  drew  loud  applause  when  they 
called  for  student  unity  to  solve  the  problems 
of  students 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  to  dictate  to 
young  people.  Rhodes  said  'If  vovi  expect 
students  to  behave  favorably  or  to  learn,  they 
do  It  It's  as  simple  .is  that  ' 

The  former  McKinley  principal  gained  a 
reputation  for  his  handling  of  students  re- 
quests for  sell -expression,  and  observers  feel 
this   was  one  of    the   reasons   he   was   made 


supervisor  of  secondary  schools  Student  mili- 
tancy has  been  imninting  throughout  the 
school  year 

David  J  Hardin,  a  Cooltdge  sophomore, 
opened  the  meeting  and  caused  the  first  split 
m  audience  opinion  by  complaining  that 
bright  students  are  the  most  neglected  In  the 
District  since  abolition  of  the  honors  track 
last  year 

"It  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  chil- 
dren who  enjoy  the  excitement  of  learning  to 
be  placed  In  da.s.ses  wliere  they  must  wait 
for  slow  students  to  catch  up.     he  said 

•■\Ve  have  neglected  the  brlk;ht  child— the 
potential  leaders  of  our  city  and  nation.  "  he 
continued 

Young  Hardin,  who  was  supported  by  other 
students  during  a  post-assembly  press  con- 
ference, .isked  that  "  two  ur  three"  special 
schools  for  the  t>est  students  be  established  in 
the  District. 

Rhodes,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  had 
to  call  lor  quiet  several  times  as  many  stu- 
dents noisily  expressed  disagreement  vvlth 
Hardin. 

The  new  assistant  superintendent  toid 
students  at  the  press  conlerence  mainly  for 
high  school  re(K>rters.  that  the  teacher  is 
responsible  for  the  progress  i>f  nil  students  m 
a  class,  regardless  of  the  ability  range  He 
said  new  pr(>grams  fur  staff  development  and 
In-service  teacher  training  would  equip 
teachers  to  handle  their  students  of  mixed 
ability  better 

l^ewis  .\iithony.  an  articulate  10th -grader 
at  Western,  who  once  was  an  effective  spokes- 
man tor  Shaw  Junior  High  students,  said 
teachers  Just  don't  seem  to  care  anymore 
Other  students  defended  teachers  during 
the  press  conference,  critlcliliig  students  for 
not  showing  enough  initiative 

Said  D.ive  AfTelder.  a  Coolldge  senior-  "Tins 
Is  probably  the  first  time  that  we  have  been 
a  part  of  the  democratic  process — we  are  told 
that  student  councils  are  examples  of  demo- 
cratic participation    If  so    it  is    i  tragedy   ' 

The  program  ran  in  an  o.-derly  manner, 
despite  the  fact  that  McKinley  officials 
Counted  1.650  visitors  from  •)tfier  schools,  as 
well  as  200  McKinley  delegates,  bringing  the 
morning  population  at  McKinley  to  about 
4.000 

Forty  students  were  counted  standing  In 
line  to  speak  when  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed at  11  a  m  .  presenting  a  heavy  traffic 
problem  handled  ably  by  a  >  orps  uf  bO  Mc- 
Kinley cadets  armed  with  two-way  radios 


PRO.MINEN'T  BRITISH  .JOURNALIST 
S.-\YS  TH.\.\KS  TO  THE  Y.ANKS  FOR 
STANDING  F.^ST  IN  VIErrN.^M 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Americans 
have  become  .so  accustomed  to  criticism 
from  abroad,  that  when  compliments  are 
.sent  our  way  by  articulate  members  of 
the  foreign  press  we  do  not  react  with 
sulTiclent  vigor. 

One  of  these  articulate  journalists  is 
Bernard  Levin  of  London,  who  as  a  biting 
satirist  and  critic  has  made  a  world  repu- 
tation. Mr  Levin  has  now  said  i)ublicly 
and  passionately— Thanks  to  the  Yanks 
for  standing  up  to  communism  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  15  Levin's  contentions,  expressed  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail  of  February  1. 
1968: 

America  Is  In  V'letn.im  .  .  because  they 
know  that,  where  aggression  Is  concerned, 
the  appetite  doth  grow  by  what  It  leeds  on: 
and  because  they  (the  Americans)  know  that 
however  great  the  price  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, It  Is  still  less  than  would  be  the  price 
of  the  war  we  will  all  one  day  have  to  fight 
elsewhere  If  It  Is  lost. 

I  share  Mr  Levin's  sentiments,  and  I 
know  the  President  .md  tlie  American 
people  share  his  sentiments   And  I  must 


say  that  it  is  iieartwarminc  to  .see  .such 
sentiments  expre.ssed  without  re.serve  in 
one  of  England's  largest  newspapers. 

This  IS  a  time  for  Americans  to  stand 
by  their  President  and  our  allies. 

This  is  a  time  for  strength  and  per- 
severance. We  must  not  jjennit  the 
smoke  of  battle  to  cloud  our  basic  objec- 
tives in  Vietnam  And  an  intelligent 
Briti.sh  has  said  it  clearly.  He  merits  our 
thanks. 

I  ask  permi.ssiiin  to  in.sert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  Bernaid  Levin  article  from  the 
Daily  Mail  of  London  and  a  similar 
article  by  William  Stoneman  from  ilie 
Chicago  Daily  Ne'.vs 

There  being  no  objections,  the  article.* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  London  Daily  Mall.  Feb.  1,  I968| 
Makx  No  Mistake.  America  Is  Fighting  for 
Us 
(By  Bernard  Levin) 
I   spent   yesterday    evening    at   the   iiper,i 
I  Wagner,  of  course  I .  You.  I  dare  say,  spent  li 
helping  vour  children  with  their  homework 
or  watching  television,  or  learning  the  piano, 
or  reading  a  book. 

.\  lot  of  .Americans  and  South  Vietnamese. 
however,  spent  It  dying. 

Strange  to  relate  .  and  I  imagine  thnt 
many  of  them  would  find  it  as  strange  ss 
anyone),  they  spent  it  dying  so  that  you 
can  go  on  watching  television.  learning  The 
piano,  reading  books  and  helping  the  chil- 
dren with  their  homework,  and  so  that  I  csn 
go  on  listening  to  Wagner 

I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I  am  grate- 
ful, and  win  now  say  why. 

A  battle  was  launched  In  'Vietnam  on  Tiies- 
day.  In  which  bands  of  North  Vietnamese 
.::nd  V'.etiT.ng  sw<-pt  thr ni.-h  -South  Vietnam- 
ese towns,  killing  and  iJiIl.ining.  whlii- 
others  launched  a  major  otlenslve  against 
the  American  base  at  Khe  Sanh. 

It  is  not,  I  believe,  too,  fanciful  to  describe 
the  battle  as  potentially  one  of  the  major 
turnlng-j^olnts  of  <-lvlllzation.  and  to  ihlnk  of 
General  We.nmoreland  and  his  men  in  the 
way  that  with  the  perspective  of  history  'o 
aid  u--.  V  e  think  of  Leonldas  and  rhe  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae,  John  Sobleskl  facing  the 
Turks  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  or  Lord  Dowd- 
ing  and  the  PUhter  Command  In  the  B;ittle 
>f  Britain. 

their  horror 
For  each  of  those  battles  changed  the  face 
i>f  the  world  for  the  better;  or  rather,  pre- 
vented rrthers  from  changing  It  for  the  worse 
.■\ud  so  It  may  be  ,'it  this  moment  In  Viet- 
nam Tlie  war  there  Is  contused  and  horrible: 
Its  aims  blurred,  its  methods  savage.  Us  cost 
in  Innocent  blood  uncountable  But  If  It  is 
lost.  If  the  Americans  finally  L'et  tired  of  do- 
ing the  world's  work  for  nothing  but  the 
world's  abuse,  if  South  Vietnam  is  left  to  its 
fate,  then  what  will  follow  is  not  merely  the 
piecemeal  engulfing  of  the  rest  of  South-East 
Asia. 

What  will  follow.  ,is  surely  as  .Austria  fol- 
lowed the  Rhlneland.  and  C^echoslovaki.i 
followed  .Austria,  and  Poland  followed 
Czechoslovakia,  and  six  years  of  world  '.^'ar 
followed  Poland,  Is  a  nuclear  confrontation 
on  a  global  scale  between  the  forces  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  one  tiny  corner  i^f  the  globe. 
And  that,  in  the  end.  Is  why  my  Wagner 
and  your  children  are  at  stake  this  day  In 
"a  far-off  country  '1  which  we  know  noth- 
ing." The  .Americans  are  not  f.ghting  the  war 
there  so  that  Saigon  racketeers  can  grow  fat 
on  black  market  prohts:  indeed,  they  are  only 
secondarily  fighting  it  so  that  Saigon  mav 
stay  free  long  enough  for  a  society  to  grow 
up  there  that  will  he  strong  enough  to  di.-- 
pense  with  the  racketeers. 

They  are  not  even  there  because  if  they 
leave  they  will  one  day  be  digging  gun  eni- 
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pl;icements  in  California,  as  the  Australians 
will  be  digging  them  round  Darwin. 

I'hey  are  there  because  they  know  that, 
where  aggression  Is  concerned,  the  appetite 
dotli  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on;  and  because 
thfv  therefore  know  that,  however  great  the 
price  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  still  less 
than  would  be  the  price  of  the  war  we  will 
all  one  day  have  to  fight  elsewhere  If  It  Is 
lost. 

rhe  Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
.ire  not  alone  In  knowing  this.  The  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  know  It;  the  Thai- 
landers  know  it:  the  South  Koreans  know  it; 
the  Filipinos  know  it.  But  in  this  country, 
r  seems,  we  do  not  know  It, 

Well,  it  is  time  we  did.  And  the  battle 
now  going  on  in  Vietnam  is  as  good  a  time  to 
find  out  as  we  shall  ever  have.  On  this  battle, 
the  Communist  forces  have  staked  a  great 
deal;  for  some  time  now  they  have  been 
premising  their  increasingly  disillusioned 
triHips  that  one  last  push  will  see  victory — 
if  not  military  victory,  then  "vlctory-by-coa- 
Ution." 

The  Communist  strategy  in  Vietnam  Is 
to  inflict  such  a  major  reverse  on  the  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese  that  they  will 
be  desperate  to  make  peace  even  at  the  price 
of  .in  agreement  that  gives  the  Communists 
a  hare  in  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, with  the  full  take-over  following  a  few 
months  later. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  resolve 
will  crack.  But  a  word  of  thanks  and  admira- 
tion from  Britain  may  help  to  show  Amer- 
ica that  her  resolve  Is  recognized  for  what 
it  is — a  resolve  to  hold  the  front  for  civilisa- 
tion, by  convincing  those  who  would  destroy 
It  that  they  are  not  going  to  succeed  In  doing 
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I  would  prefer  that  word  to  come  from 
our  Government.  Unfortunately,  it  won't. 
Nor  will  it  even  come  from  our  opposition. 
So  it  has  to  come  !rom  us — from  those  of 
us  who  recognise  the  connection  between 
what  the  Americans  are  doing  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  what  we  like  to  do  with  our  eve- 
nings in  Britain. 

We  ,ire  not  I  believe,  all  that  few.  But 
few  or  many,  let  me  now  say  on  behalf  of 
us  all,  to  the  Americans  and  South  'Viet- 
namese and  their  allies,  even  now  fighting 
and  dying  in  Vietnam:  'Our  words  may  be 
useless,  but  they  are  all  we  have  to  offer. 
We  understand  why  you  are  there,  and  know 
that  your  cause  is  ours  too.  And  we  thank 
you." 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Feb.  2.  1968] 

Tha.nks.    Yanks,    for   Fighti.ng — Briton' 
(By  William  H.  Stoneman) 

London  - -Britishers  have  been  treated  to  a 
refreshing  outburst  of  pro-Amertcanlsm  by 
Bernard  I.cvin.  a  brilliant  nonconformist  In- 
tellectual who  writes  a  widely  read  dally  col- 
iiinn   tor   the  London   Dally   Mall. 

Using  twice  his  usual  space  allotment, 
Levin  braved  the  indignation  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  reminding  them  that  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese  were  fighting  and 
dving  for  their  protection. 

We  spent  yesterday  evening  at  the  opera. 
You.  I  dare  say.  spent  it  helping  your  chil- 
dren with  their  homework  or  watching  tele- 
vision or  learning  the  piano  or  reading  a 
'■.►ok."  he  wrote 

A.  lot  of  .•\merlcans  and  South  Vietnamese, 
however  spent  it  dying 

"Strange  to  relate,  they  spent  it  dying  so 
that  you  can  go  on  watching  television,  learn- 
I'lg  the  piano,  reading  books  and  helping  the 
children  with  their  homework  and  so  that 
I  can   po  on   listening  to  Wagner. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  am  grate- 
::.il  and  will  now  say  why. 

■  A  battle  was  launched  In  Vietnam  on 
Tuesday  in  which  bands  of  North  Vietnamese 
.  nd  Viet   Cong  swept  through  South  Viet- 


namese towns,  killing  and  pillaging,  while 
others  launched  a  major  offensive  against 
the  American  base  at  Khe  Sanh. 

"It  Is  not,  I  believe,  too  fanciful  to  de- 
scribe the  battle  as  potentially  one  of  tlie 
major  turning  points  of  civilization  and  to 
think  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  and 
his  men  In  the  way  that,  with  the  perspec- 
tive of  history  to  aid  us,  we  think  of  Leon- 
Idas  and  the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  John 
Sobleskl  facing  the  Tvirks  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna  or  Lord  Dowdlng  and  the  fighter  com- 
mand In  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

"If  the  war  Is  lost."  he  continued,  "if  the 
Americans  finally  get  tired  of  doing  the 
world's  work  for  nothing  but  the  world's 
abuse,  if  South  Vietnam  Is  left  to  its  fate, 
then  what  will  follow  is  not  merely  the  piece- 
meal engulfing  of  Southeast  Asia. 

"What  win  follow,  as  surely  as  Austria  fol- 
lowed the  Rhlneland  and  Czechoslovakia  fol- 
lowed Austria  and  six  years  of  world  war 
followed  Poland  is  a  nuclear  confrontation 
on  a  global  scale  between  the  forces  now 
engaged  in  one  tiny  corner  of  the  globe." 

Levin  concluded: 

"Let  me  now  say  to  the  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  allies,  even  now 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam:  Our  words 
may  be  useless  but  they  are  all  we  have  to 
offer.  We  understand  why  you  are  there  and 
know  that  your  cause  Is  ours,  too.  And  we 
thank  you." 


OLDER   AMERICANS   COMMUNITY 
SERVICE   CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  President  Johnson  announced 
today  grants  of  $1,096,000  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging  and  $1,129,520 
to  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. The  grants  are  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  These  grants  are 
a  first  major  step  toward  establishing 
Older  Americans  Community  Service 
Corps  across  the  Nation. 

The  money  will  be  spent  in  a  number 
of  cities,  some  of  them  not  yet  pin- 
pointed. 

The  aim  of  both  projects  is  to  search 
out  community  needs  which  can  be  met 
by  elderly  people  and  to  find  elderly 
people  with  the  experience  or  skills  re- 
quired who  are  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  meetinc  these  needs. 

Eniring  the  hearings  on  the  legislation 
which  I  introduced.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz  was  highly  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea  and  said  he  was  not  going 
to  wait  for  legislation,  but  was  going  to 
develop  a  program  on  his  own. 

I  am  delighted  that  he  has  done  so  and 
that  President  Johnson  has  given  his  en- 
dorsement to  it. 

The  grants  announced  today  will  en- 
able us  to  be.gin  on  a  pilot  scale.  I  am 
confident  that  experience  will  show  that 
the  program  should  be  established  across 
the  Nation. 

The  studies  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  testimony  at 
the  hearing  on  the  Senior  Community 
Service  Corps  bill  showed  that  elderly 
people  are  anxious  to  remain  busy  and 
productive. 

And,  we  were  told  repeatedly,  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  volunteer  their  time 
and  a  litetime  of  experience  in  service 
to  their  neighbors.  In  a  few  areas,  on  a 
limited  basis,  this  is  being  done  now. 
Elderly  persons  are  serving  as  teachers' 
aides,  foster  grandparents,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  capacities.  And  we  have 
barely  begun  to  touch  the  potential. 


I  was  pleased,  also,  at  the  President's 
announcement  of  the  f undine  for  Proj- 
ect Green  Thumb.  It  will  be  doubled 
next  year. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  few  anti- 
poverty  projects  which  has  been  directed 
toward  the  rural  poor  and  the  only  one, 
really,  solely  devoted  to  the  elderly. 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  success.  In 
New  Jersey,  retired  residents  of  rural 
areas  have  been  hired.  i:)art  time,  to 
beautify  our  State  highways  and  do  sim- 
ilar work. 

Reports  on  the  program  have  been  uni- 
formly good.  And  this  lias  been  one  anti- 
lioverty  pro.L'ram  which  really  accom- 
plished what  it  .set  out  to  accomplish — 
supplement  the  income  of  the  rural,  el- 
derly i-oor.  Some  87  liercvnt  f  f  the  money 
approiiriated  for  the  pro>jram  actually 
went  into  the  pockets  of  lho.se  who  par- 
ticipated. 


DEATH  OF  ARVID  E,  MILLER. 
BOWLER.  WIS. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  1  month 
ago.  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  lost  one 
of  our  most  effective  and  admired  com- 
munity leaders.  Arvid  E.  Miller,  of  Bowl- 
er, Wis.,  a  proud  member  of  the  Stock- 
bridge-Munsee  Indians. 

He  was  a  leader  in  ever^-  re.'^pect.  As  a 
longtime  chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Com- 
munity Tribal  Council,  he  served  as  a 
-Steadying  force  for  this  community  of 
American  Indians  who  came  to  Wiscon- 
.•~in  from  New  York  and  New  England 
early  m  the  last  century.  As  an  ofTicer 
of  the  National  Congre.ss  of  American 
Indians  and  as  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
.sin  Governor's  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  he  showed  his  deep  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  all  Indians  and  all 
Americans  deprived  of  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  our  society.  As  a  founder  and 
uresident  of  the  Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal 
Council,  he  worked  to  develop  the  con- 
cejn  of  progress  through  regional  unity 
without  de.stroying  the  traditions  of  indi- 
vidual tribes.  As  the  executive  director  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal  Council 
community  action  program,  he  directed 
a  500-member  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project,  seven  Headstart  programs. 
10  resource  coordination  and  community 
development  programs,  and  a  landmark 
hou.sing  project. 

Arnd  Miller  was  an  American  Indian: 
a  man  who  .served  his  people  and  his 
country  with  devotion  and  purpose.  His 
contributions  toward  improving  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man  are  now  a  part 
of  a  proud  history  of  service  and  sacrifice. 
He  will  be  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  four 
articles  relating  to  Mr.  Miller  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Shawano  (Wls.l   Evenlne  Leader. 

Jan.  15.  19681 
Funeral  Services  for  Tribal  Chtkf  2pm 
Wednesday 
Funeral  services  for  Arvld  E.  Miller.  59. 
Bowler,  who  died  at  Wausau  on  .Saturday. 
January  13.  will  be  conducted  on  Wednesday 
at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Wilderness,  Town  of  Barteime.  The  R«v  Ed- 
gar E.  Barg  ^-111  officiate  and  interment  will 
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lie  .n  the  church  c^m^terv.  ToVB  Ct  Bar- 
t«>lm<»  Prtends  may  call  at  the  OaAwy  Pu- 
n<»r.il  Hi>me  Crresham  from  7  o'clock  this 
Mondw  "venin)?  until  noon  on  Wednesday 
and  then  at  the  church  until  the  time  of 
thf"  service 

Mr  M:!'.er  'x\a  the  exec'itlve  director  of  the 
Oreit  takes  Intertribal  Council  Inc  He  died 
shortly  \t:eT  collapeing  of  a  heert  attack  at 
a  council  meetm?  held  at  the  Wauaau  Voca- 
tional ind  Technical  School 

He  w.vs  born  Oct  10.  1908  In  Red  SprlnRS 
His  parents  were  the  lat«  Mr  .ind  Mrs  Carl 
Miller  who  lived  near  Bowler  His  mHrrlatre 
t<3  B*rnlc«  Davids  took  place  on  April  28, 
1915   at  Red  Spring  She  survives. 

Mr  Miller,  who  lived  at  Bowler  was  a  long- 
time chief  of  the  3t<^clt bridge- Munsee  In- 
dians whii  .iccMpy  .»  reserv  vtl-in  .f  more  than 
15  (100  u-res  In  the  town  >f  Bar'elme  md  Red 
Sprlni<s  a  few  miles  fr^m  Bowler  The  -^tock- 
or.dge  trioe'3  vvisc.insln  history  io>*s  h.iclc 
t.)  1822.  when  It  came  to  'he  state  from  New 
y  >rlc  »nd  M.j-ssachuaetts 

Mr  Miller  was  a  former  chairman  of  the 
boiird  't  dlrect<^rs  of  the  inter'rlba!  covinnl. 
which  wiw  formed  !n  1361  He  be«une  execu- 
tive dlrec'or  when  It  became  a  conununlty 
action  agvnry 

fTe  wa.«  S  former  .xrea  v!ce-pre«ldent  of  the 
Ni*,;,>:ujl  Conifress  .<f  American  Indians  md 
■V  in  (  memtjer  of  the  governor's  comxnisalon 
•  ri  h'onvin  rights 

Mr  Miller  was  a  member  >f  the  Lutheran 
Churi-h    >f  the  Wilderness   Town  of  Bart*lme. 

,  Fr  ,m   the   Greut  Lakes   Indian   Community 

Voice  Jan   29   196fl| 
In    Mfmory    iir   Arvid   E    MnxtR.    ExECfTTvB 

DrRECn^ii       Ore\t      Lakes       Inter-Tribal 

CoONCiL.   Inc     Commi'nitt   AtTtoN    Aoen- 

CY.  BowicR.  Wis 

It  Is  with  sincere  'e^ret  that  we  renort 
the  death  if  Mr  Ar;ld  E  Miller  who  served 
a.-i  Executive  Director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Iiiter-Trioal  Council.  Inc  Community  Ac- 
tion -Vgency  from  July  196fi  until  his  death 
due  'o  a  hea-t  .ittack  >n  Saturday.  January 
13.  I'>68  Mr  M'.ller  was  born  in  Bowler. 
Shawano  County  Wisconsin,  .m  October  tO. 
1908.  where  he  attended  school  later  going 
into   business   training 

Por  everal  years  he  served  is  a  clerk  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  C  >rps  i  CCC  i  In- 
dian Division.  Tomah.  Wisconsin  In  1939 
he  became  Prf-sident  if  the  Stockbrldge 
Cimmunity  Trlb.il  Council  and  served  In 
that  cap4c;ty  until  I96<J  In  1958  tie  was 
elected  President  >(  the  Indian  Security 
PoundaM  n  He  was  a  Char'er  Member  of 
the  National  Congress  if  .American  Indians 
which  WIS  rormed  :n  1944  and  was  a  former 
Area  Vice  President  The  .ijea  which  he 
represented  in  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  consisted  :)f  the  States  of 
Minnesota.  Michigan.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
Por  sever  il  years  he  was  employed  .is  Man- 
ager if  the  Stockbrldge- Munsee  ,\rts  and 
Crafts  En'erprl?e'S  He  wa^  .i  member  of  the 
Ciovernors  C  'mmisslon  jn  Human  Rights 
Por  many  vetrs  he  served  a>i  i  memt)«r  ■>f 
the  Town  Board  Tuwn  of  Bartelme.  Shu- 
wano  County  Mr  Miller  served  as  President 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Inter-Trlba;  Council  Inc 
until  1968.  a;  ".hich  time  he  resigned  his 
presdency  t  j  become  Executive  Director  jf 
•he  Great  Lukes  Inter-Tribal  Council,  Inc. 
Community  Actloti  .\gency  Bowler,  Wls- 
■■.insln 

i  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Jan  16.  1968 1 
Indian  Leader  .\av(o  Marxm  3  Pt'neral  Set 
Qresxa.m.  Wis  Services  for  Arvid  E  Mil- 
ler 39  -.X'?cutlve  Jlrector  uf  the  Oreat  Lakes 
Intertribal  Council.  Inc  .  and  longtime  ^hlef 
it  the  Stuokbrldge-Munsee  Indians,  will  tie 
at  3  p  m  Wednesday  at  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  Wildernesa  on  the  reservation  near 
hero. 


Mr  Miller  died  lii  Wiusavi  Memorial  hos- 
pital Saturday  ^h^rtlv  after  coUapsliie  of  a 
heart  attack  at  a  council  meeting  at  the 
Wausau  vocational  and  technical  school 

Mr  Miller,  who  lived  m  Bowler  (Shawano 
county  I .  was  a  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Intertribal  council,  which 
was  formed  In  1961  He  became  executive  di- 
rector when  It  became  a  community  action 
.igencv 

He  was  a  former  area  vice-president  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Indians  and 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's  commission 
on  human  rights 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  Bernlce;  11  chil- 
dren, his  stepmother.  Mrs  Dolly  Miller. 
Bowler  two  brothers.  Robert.  Bowler  and  the 
Rev  (3ccum  Cottonwood,  Ariz  :  and  two  sis- 
ters Mrs  Howard  Cannon.  Jollet.  Ill  .  and 
Mrs    Charles   Qlover    Milwaukee 

Surviving  children  ire-  Richard  Carl. 
James.  Marlene  Krlsty  and  Tnmmv.  all  at 
home.  .Alfred  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa:  .\rvld.  Jr  . 
San  Jose.  Calif  Mrs  Harvev  Kroening,  Clln- 
tonvUle:  Mrs  Merle  Moede  Bowler,  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Heath.  Milwaukee 

iPrtim   The   .A.ssoi-latlon   on   American   Indian 
Affairs    Inc     Newsletter    November  Decem- 
ber  19671 
Wisconsin  Tkibes  W  irk  cir  Proore.ss 
.•Vime  iieople  think  IndUns  need  to  quit 
toeing  Indians  to  meet  tLKlav's  challenges,  but 
we  don't  i;o  alonif  with  that    The  Great  I-akes 
Inter-Tribal  Council  is  working  to  adapt,  and 
not  discard  our  ways  toward  building  a  mod- 
ern Indian  way  of  life  " 

Tills  '.tiitement  of  purpose  Is  that  of  Mr 
.\r'.id  Miller  Communltv  Anion  Program  ill- 
rcclor  for  'he  Great  Lakes  Inter-Tribal  Coun- 
cil In  Bowler.  Wisconsin  GLITC  Us  a  relatively 
new  development  in  Wisconsin  Indian  affairs, 
but  in  less  than  two  years  ol  operation,  the 
Council  has  mounted  iclf-help  and  commu- 
nity development  programs  totaling  more 
th.an  »1.500  00<) 

The  programs  inc'iide  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Cf  rps  Invohing  a  total  of  some  500 
high-school  •.tudents.  Head  Start  preschool 
programs  on  ^even  reservations,  full-time 
res<jurce  coordinators  and  community  work- 
ers on  ten  reservations,  and  a  unique  mutual - 
help  housing  project.  In  addition,  over  100 
adults  work  full-  or  part-time  running  the 
programs  mid  Nupervising  as  many  as  42 
VISTA  workers 

Equally  lmp<5rtani  in  Miller's  view,  the 
QLITC  and  Its  progrnnvs  .ire  helping  to  shape 
an  enduring  spirit  of  mtr-rirlbal  cooperation 
that  IS  rcplatlng  generations  ot  separateness 
The  first  Indians  entered  the  area  now 
kh'iws  IS  Wisconsin  some  4  Otio  years  ago  The 
liwt  Influx  WHS  during  the  nrst  half  of  the 
19th  cen'urv  when  three  'ribal  resettlements 
occurred  as  a  result  i^f  the  pressure  of  coloni- 
zation and  exp:inslou  Subsequently  tribal 
hi.>ldlngs  decreosrd  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  WInnebagos.  who  live  in  central  Wiscon- 
sin, the  various  tribes  were  settled  on  reser- 
vations In  the  northernmost  counties  of  the 
state   ixith  east  and  west 

Early  efforts  at  organizing  an  Intertribal 
ouncll  t'.)  serve  the  scattered  reservatlotis 
tailed  Lack  of  funds  for  travel  expenses  was  a 
major  problem  TTie  threat  of  termination  of 
federal  'erMces  to  Indian  reservations  In  the 
late  1950s  Intensified  the  need  for  such  an 
organization,  however,  there  were  onlv  -tc- 
cnslonal  meetings  during  the  next  few  vears 
Wisconsin  tribal  leaders,  'uch  as  Arvid  Miller. 
'he  Reverend  Mitchell  Whlterabblt  of  Black 
River  Falls  and  Norbert  Hill  of  Oneida  con- 
tinued ti.i  work  toward    'rganl/atloii 

They  sought  and  received  assistance  from 
outside  agencies  Especially  helpful  were  Mrs. 
Helen  Shelrbeck  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Extension.  Mr  Robert  Neal  -Smith, 
now  acting  director  of  the  State  Offlce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Mrs  Veda  Stone  of 
the  State  Division  of  Children  and  Youth, 
and     Green     Bay     attorney     R.xlney     Welch. 


Travel  expenses  for  tribal  representatives 
still    presented   a   serious   problem 

In  1965.  responding  to  a  request  i'  •:\ 
GLITC.  the  .Association  on  American  Ii-.'!:  i-i 
Affairs  made  the  Urst  of  several  grant.s  •/> 
cover  trHvel  and   'elephone  cost,s 

The  nrst  official  meeting  of  GLITC  ,v  )s 
held  in  January  of  1966  In  Wausau.  Wis.o:;- 
sln  The  Council  was  Incorporated  and  chir- 
tered  by  the  stat*  .Arvld  Miller  vv-as  elcced 
president  In  March,  at  the  Invitation  r-f  -he 
Council  .AAIA  executive  director  Wl'iliim 
Byler  Traveled  to  Wisconsin  to  work  with  the 
( il  ITC  and  state  resource  pe<iple  In  it*  '•.< 
to  expedite  the  planning  of  an  ambltimis 
"war  '11  povertv  "  Hv  .summer.  Council  nvr;- 
bershlp  Included  the  Oneldas.  the  stock- 
brldge-Munsees.  WInnebagos,  Forest  Countv 
Potawatomls.  the  separate  "rlbes  of  'he 
Chippewa  nation  at  Bad  River,  as  well  ,is  liio 
reservations  of  Lac  Courte  OrelUes,  Lac  ilu 
Plambeati,  Red  CllfT,  Mole  Lake  and  St. 
Croix  At  this  point  Miller  resigned  -'le 
presidency  to  accept  election  to  the  executive 
dlrect<irshlp  The  Reverend  Whlterabblt. 
long-time  Winnebago  tribal  chairman  v.;is 
elected  president 

The  Council  swung  Into  full  operation  ind 
things  t>egan  to  happen  fast  During  -he 
summer  of  1966.  'with  a  grant  of  *131  810  tr.  m 
the  US  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
GLITC  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrolled 
.<n  iveraee  of  150  Indian  teenatrers  who 
«,'orked  12  hours  per  week  on  commnnltv 
improvement  projects  on  ten  reserv.atlons. 
When  .school  began  In  the  fall,  .i  12-hour  a 
week  in-schiX)I  program  started  In  1967. 
the  N^'C  budget  was  cut  to  $89,000  and  the 
number  of  enrollees  dropped  Nevertheless, 
the  results  continue  to  be  Impressive 

In  June  of  i9fifl  a  Head  Start  procram, 
with  a  budget  of  *46.80e.  drew  some  »;o  chil- 
dren to  six  centers  Directors,  teachers,  ts- 
slstant  'eachers  and  volunteer  workers  'vere 
lix-al  Indian  [jeoplc  The  Head  Start  tyrant 
was  Increased  In  1967,  and  GLITC  Is  '.ow 
awaiting  .ipproval  of  a  grant  for  a  vear- 
round  program  for  120  five-year-olds  on  four 
reservations 

.\  Conduct  and  Admlnl'-tratlon  ttritit  "f 
?116  400  in  1966  'later  supplemented  with 
S7.789)  established  full-time  communitv  'Co- 
ordinators on  ten  reservations  .An  Incre.ise 
in  1967  brought  the  total  Conduct  and  \'i- 
mlnlstratlon  budget  up  to  $187  455  and  !5 
community  workers  were  added  plus  a  nurse 
and  a  home  economist  who  will  visit  ,ill 
tribes. 

The  community  coordinators  .ind  comniu- 
luty  workers  seek  to  Involve  reservation  r--;- 
denls  m  community  affairs  and  problem  t  '!'.  • 
ing  They  advise  on  community  resources  .  :.d 
services,  and  serve  as  a  liaison  between  Indi.m 
people  <ind  the  various  .igeiicles  and  or'-'i- 
nlzatlons.  Other  .ire.\s  receiving  atteiit.  n 
are  assistance  for  the  .iged.  Job  tralninfi  '  t 
the  undersklUcd.  and  the  development  -i 
permanent  Jobs  '  n  or  near  the  reservations. 
The  Wisconsin  Slate  Employment  Service  !  .:s 
responded  by  creating  live  new  staff  positions 
to  serve  Indian  communities,  and  has  hired 
Indian  people  to  fill  them. 

GLITC's  30-unlt  mutual  help  housms  r-  ■> 
national  project  with  several  unusual  '•''- 
tures  \  short-term  bank  loan  for  leOo.oiX) 
was  taken  by  the  four  participating  reserva- 
tions to  guarantee  completion  of  the  project. 
Prospective  owners  of  the  homes  i  most!" 
three  bedroom)  are  cooperatively  involved  ih 
construction,  each  contributing  550  hours  ! 
labor  backed  by  a  19-week  training  program 
m  building  trades  Perh.ips  the  most  unusu.il 
feature  Is  the  high  decree  of  coordination 
GLITC  has  managed  to  promote  between  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Bure.iu 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  U  S.  Public  Health  .'-'o:  - 
ice.  md  the  Public  Housing  .Admlnlstrati'in. 
The  goal  Is  for  the  housing  to  be  90':  ':om- 
plete  by  October  of  1968. 

According  to  director  Miller,  housing  is 
greatly    needed     Nine-tenths    of    reservation 
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•loublng  IS  considered  seriou.sly  substandard. 
..ttrlbutniblp  m  part  to  a  per  capita  annual 
liuome  of  only  $750  lor  Wi.sconsm  Indians. 

In  addition  t.)  Head  start  and  adult  edu- 
cation. OLirc  sponsoiid  an  Lpvvard  Bound 
procram  lor  80  hlgh-tchool  .students,  and  is 
supporting,  m  conjunction  with  the  Bureaii 
of  Indian  AM  airs,  .in  enrichment  progran. 
for  grade-.'-chool  chlUlien  at  Wisconsin  blale 
I'lilverslly  In  SuiJerlor. 

.K  Nelson-.Scheuer  Amendment  grant  to 
Gl  rrc  of  $90  (jOO  is  employmp  older  residents 
,11  lour  reservation.^  to  carry  out  beaiitllica- 
lu.n  and  clean-up  projccii. 

GLIIC  has  qualified  for  Wisconsin  Judi- 
carc.  a  net'  legal  aid  program  lor  low-incoine 
pfr'ions.  and  issues  Judlcare  certification 
cards.  To  date,  the  50  or  so  c.;ses  handled  by 
Judlcare  have  included  huriting  and  fishing 
rlelits.  property  questions  and  wild-rlce 
rifhts. 

Working  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
Cfuter  lor  Coinnuinlty  Leadership  Develop- 
ment. GLITC  Is  seeking  lands  lor  reserva- 
uoii-orlented  he.ilth  programs,  a  tnbal-lead- 
irshlp  training  prc^raiii  and  ;.n  experimental 
iijiumunlty-develoi-iment  propram  for  an  in- 
tensive elfort  on  one  reservation.  There  Is 
also  an  arts  and  crafts  production  center 
in  the  GLITC  headquarters  at  Stockbridge- 
Munsee  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Wls- 
ruiisin  Extension. 

The  Great  Lakes  Inter-Lrlbal  Council  rep- 
resents a  valuable  asset  lor  the  Indian  res- 
er'. allons  in  Wisconsin  Its  programs  are 
aimed  at  improving  life  on  the  reservations 
through  education  and  s-elf-help.  Arvid  Miller 
HOW'S,  with  pride,  that  the  measure  of 
GLITC's  success  is  that  Its  resources  are  get- 
•.int;  to  the  people. 


TOUGHER   CRIME   PROV^SIONS 
URGED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  sent  his  crime  message  to 
the  Congress.  Composed  of  22  proposals 
h-ipefully  capable  of  reversing  the  rising 
rate  of  crime  across  the  Nation,  this  mes- 
.sane  could  represent  the  basis  for  a  blue- 
print for  progress  and  a  plan  of  action. 
B'ut  mere  rhetoric  and  expressions  of 
concern  will  not  solve  our  problems. 
Forthright  action  of  the  kind  that  works 
must  be  taken.  We  cannot  wait  until  the 
bolted  door  and  the  fearful  glance  totally 
pervade  our  society.  The  need,  as  well  as 
the  urgency,  could  not  be  clearer. 

The  President's  message  stresses  the 
r.cpd  for  coordination  in  anticrime  pro- 
gr.ims — a  laudable  goal.  Yet,  on  two 
vit.illy  important  points,  he  appears  to 
be  working  at  cross -purposes  to  such  an 
end.  Inadvertently,  therefore,  the  mes- 
.«age  .seems  weak  in  efforts  to  fight  orga- 
r.i.'cd  crime  and  national  crime  syndi- 
cates. 

The  President's  proposed  Safe  Streets 
Act  calls  for  direct  Federal  grants  to  in- 
(i.'.idual  units  of  local  government, 
iamely  bypassing  the  Governors  of  the 
St.ites.  Yet  the  crime  message  goes  to 
preat  lengths  to  emphasize  that  law  en- 
forcement is  primarily  a  State  and  local 
responsibility.  Why  create  such  a  system 
that  leads  the  way  to  Federal  control  and 
restrictions  while  encouraging  fragmen- 
tation and  confusion  among  existing 
?tate  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
i-Ti  vices? 

The  President's  own  Crime  Commis- 
.■^lon  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  effective  law  enforcement  is 
in  the  fragmentation  of  police  efforts. 
As  an  examcle.  in  my  own  State  of  Penn- 


sylvania, one  county — a  metropolitan 
area  needing  highly  coordinated  law  en- 
forcement services — has  approximately 
129  police  departments.  Imagine  the  re- 
sult if  each  local  political  subdivision 
could  apply  individually  for  Federal  as- 
sistance without  any  overall  coordina- 
tion. I  am  sure  similar  instances  can  be 
foimd  across  the  Nation. 

Why  encourage  such  fragmentation? 
This  inadvertently  plays  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  step  across  city 
boundaries  or  county  lines  in  order  to 
evade  the  law.  I  urge  that  we  stimulate 
intrastate  activity  and  interstate  coop- 
eration by  adopting  the  bloc  grant  ap- 
proach incorporated  into  the  House- 
passed  crime  bill.  Under  that  approach 
Federal  money  goes  to  the  States  which 
administer  the  programs  with  local  la'vi- 
enforcement  agencies.  By  giving  those 
States  that  are  willing  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities the  opportunity  to  formu- 
late comprehensive  plans  of  action,  that 
method  of  providing  crime-fighting 
funds  would  encourage  the  pooling  of 
services,  effective  regionalization,  and  in- 
creased coordination  in  law  enforcement 
activities. 

Second,  I  object  to  the  President's  pro- 
posals that  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  most  modem  technology  and  equip- 
ment to  combat  organized  crime. 

The  threat  presented  by  organized 
crime  is  well  documented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  report.  In  fact, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  highly 
respected  group  favored  enacting  legis- 
lation "granting  carefully  circumscribed 
authority  for  electronic  surveillance  to 
law  enforcement  officers  to  the  extent  it 
may  be  consistent  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Berger  against 
New  York," 

We  all  desire  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individual  privacy.  But  even  the  Bill  of 
Rights  does  not  establish  the  privacy  of 
the  Individual  In  his  person  and  effects 
as  an  absolute  right.  Protection  was  only 
guaranteed  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure.  That  is  the  basis  of  carefully 
limited  search  warrants  and  the  author- 
ity for  electronic  surveillance  which  I 
favor,  providing  it  is  guarded  by  the  most 
specific  and  rigorous  supervision.  After 
all,  the  balancing  of  individual  rights 
and  privacy  against  the  public  good  is  a 
basic  precept  of  civilized  society.  This 
balance  requires  that  the  public  good 
prevail. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  there  Is  any 
justification  for  such  surveillance  activi- 
ties being  carried  on  by  private  Indi- 
viduals. 

I  have  discussed  this  entire  matter  at 
great  length  in  an  article  entitled  "Wire- 
tapping and  Organized  Crime."  origi- 
nally published  in  the  winter  1968  edition 
of  the  Howard  Law  Journal.  The  article 
appears  at  page  2947  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Wednesday,  February 
14,  1968. 

This  approach,  strictly  supervised  law 
enforcement  surveillance  and  the  total 
prohibition  of  such  private  surveillance, 
is  one  of  the  amendments  added  to  the 
crime  bill  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures, on  which  I  sit.  It  deserves,  in  my 
considered  opinion,  our  strong  support. 


RABBI  NORMAN  GERSTENFELD 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Na- 
tion lost  a  great  and  noble  citizen  with 
the  death  of  Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld. 
For  many  years  he  had  shared  in  the  life 
of  this  city  as  a  selfless  civic  and  religious 
leader. 

On  January  29,  the  Washington  com- 
munity participated  in  ttreat  numbers 
in  the  memorial  service  for  Rabbi  Ger- 
stenfeld. There  could  have  been  no  finer 
evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  this 
pood  man  was  held.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  has  shared  with  me  copies 
of  the  two  memorial  addresses  that  were 
delivered  at  the  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eulogies  by  Dr.  Eugene  Mihaly,  Profes- 
.sor  of  Rabbinic  Literature  and  Homilet- 
ics.  Hebrew  Union  College — Jewish  In- 
stitute of  Religion.  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  and 
Dr.  Edgar  E.  Siskin,  Rabbi,  North  Shore 
Congregation  Israel,  Glencoe,  111.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In    Memory   df   Habbi   Norma.n    Ger.stenfeld 

I  Address  by  Dr    Eugene  Mihnly.  Proles.'^or  ol 
Rabbinic  Literature  and  Homiletlcs  Hebrew 
Union    College — Jewish    Institute    of    Re- 
ligion. Cincinnati.  Ohio) 
When     a    distinguished     member    of     the 
Academy  died,   talmiidlc   tradition   tells,   his 
colleagues    would    appoint    a    spokesman,    a 
mrturgeman.  to  deliver  the  public  eulogy  for 
the   departed   scholar  and  sage    That   is   my 
mission  today    I  .'^peak  as  the  representative 
of    a   community    of   scholars — the   lacultles 
of  the  Hebrew  Union  College  Jewish  Institute 
of  Religion,  the  Seminary  of  Reform  Judaism 
where   Rabbi   Gerstenfeld   received   his   ordi- 
nation over  three  decades  ago 

For  perspective  we  turn  to  the  imagery 
of  the  biblical  poet.s  The  author  of  the  Song 
of  Sor.gs  appears  to  speak  to  tis  as  we  grope 
lor  meaning: 

'My  beloved  has  gone  down  to  his  garden 
...  "To  gather  llllles." 

"My  beloved,"  Jewish  tradition.  Is  the  Holy 
One,  Blessed  be  He;  "the  garden"  Is  this 
terrestrial  world:  and  'the  lillle.--:."  are  the 
righteous  who  bring  beauty,  purpose  and 
worth  to  the  world  'i'es!  The  Beloved  if  men 
descended  into  his  garden   . 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  we  underst.and. 
Death  robs  of  meaning  We  stand  dumb  in 
Its  presence  It  is  the  ultimate  challenge  ol 
meanlnglessness:  the  apparent  victory  of 
mortality,  of  finitude — of  nothingness,  espe- 
cially when  we  leel  death's  chill  before  It  Is 
time,  in  the  vigor  of  creative  maturity  when 
on?  has  yet  much  wisdom  and  inspiration 
and  beauty  to  offer.  We  rebel;  we  curse:  '^ve 
blaspheme  But  somehow,  as  a  formal  ritual 
at  first,  and  then,  as  the  profoundc'-t  residue 
of  our  experience,  we  wrest  the  blessing  even 
from  tragedy  and  with  countle.ss  generations 
disciplined  by  pain  we  whisper.  Barukh  Day- 
van  Ha'emrt,  Blessed  be  the  true  Judge  " 

I  have  been  sent  by  the  scholars  and  stu- 
dents of  Reform  Judaism  to  sav  to  this  family 
of  mourners  that  we  at  the  Hebrew  Union 
College — the  spiritual  home  of  Rabbi  Ger- 
stenfeld— in  our  classrooms  and  In  our 
studies,  will  keep  alive  and  perpetuate  the 
blessing  that  was  the  life  ."nnd  shall  ever  be 
the  memory  of  this  dedicated  Rabbi,  the  be- 
loved spiritual  mentor  of  the  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation. 

The  ideal   as  envisioned   by  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  a  life  devoted  to  study,  worship  and 
deeds  of  loving  kliiclness.  The  classic  formu- 
lation   of    this    doctrme    Is    found    In    The 
Ethetics  of  the  Fathers:   "The  world  stands 
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on  three  things — study,  service  of  the  heart, 
.mcl  acts  '.if  love  "  A  parallel  to  this  reach  I'f 
historic  Judaism  Is  the  familiar  triad  The 
true  the  beautiful,  the  ktCMXl  Rabbi  aer«(ten- 
leld  emtx:>dled  'hese  to  ;i  remarkable  de)<ree 

For  a  generation  Reform  Jews  he  was  an 
outstanding  e.xample  of  the  dignified, 
learned,  mtellet-tual  Rabbi  He  was  'he  son 
of  a  threat  talmudlc  scholar,  a  professtr  of 
T.ilmud  the  .lescendant.  of  a  long  line  of 
Rabbis  He  personified  the  tradition  of  the 
nobility  of  the  mind-  -deliberate,  rational 
endeiivor  r<x>ted  in  deep  learnlni;  and  knowl- 
edijfe  He  esteemed,  he  loved  scholars  and 
.scholeirship  Ttxe  Scholar  Series  which  he 
initiated  .ind  to  which  he  devoie'l  so  much 
effort  Is  .m  adornment  in  tfiis  entire  com- 
munlty  It  has  inspired  numerous  similar 
uroteot.s  throughout  the  United  States  and 
remains  to<1ay  the  uneqvialled  example  of 
the  .slgnlH-ant  contribution  a  synagogue  can 
make  to  serious  study 

Rabbi  Gers'enfelds  Imaginative  and  crea- 
M'.e  life  bore  witness  not  only  to  the  nobility 
of  the  mind  but  to  the  religious  potential  of 
all  of  man  Humanity  Is  more  than  disem- 
bodied reasfin  Man  expresses  his  highest 
spiritual  longings  through  art  and  music 
Rabbi  Gorstenfeld  fully  appreciated  iind  had 
:in  unusuaT  sensitivity  fc  r  religion  of  the 
heart,  for  "^e  beautv  of  holiness  "  His  con- 
cern for  enriching  the  synagogue  service, 
the  liturgy,  with  beautiful  music;  his  vision 
of  the  arts  as  testimony  to  the  living  God — 
H  religion  >f  the  mind  and  the  heart — these 
are  the  blewlngs  beciueathed  to  us  by  this 
cle?llcated  Rabbi 

.\t  the  •. erv  oore  of  Rabbi  Gerstenfeld's 
varied  icrivitles  his  total  dedication  to  the 
good — an  ethical  concern  whi-h  knew  no 
paroc.'iial  boundaries:  it  encompissed  all 
men  Decades  ngo.  he  perceived  th.it  if  reli- 
gion IS  'o  iddress  contemporary  mnn.  it  must 
reach  out  beyond  narrow  institutional  inter- 
est, break  down  'he  .\ge-old.  encrusted  prej- 
udices md  .'iitreds  and  encourage  serious 
dialogue  between  iill  men  He  sp:»red  no  effort 
in  sptonsorlng.  !rom  the  earliest  I'f  his  minis- 
try, a  variety  of  inter-rellglous  programs 
which  would  ierve  to  bring  splintered  m.in 
into  the  presence  of  the  one  God. 

In  all  these  endeavors  Rabbi  Gerstenfeld 
had  the  lovlnp  help  of  a  devoted  familv.  of 
his  wife  whom  he  adored  and  who  .\dored 
rum — his  es^tet  hayil.  a  woman  of  true  •aior. 
>.'  his  loving  ct  ildren  .md  of  a  devoted  Con- 
^■regatlon  They  shared  -ind  shall  perpotu;ue 
fhe  vision  of  this  noble  Uabbl:  A  Judaism 
that  IS  soextensive  with  life,  .inlversal  m  its 
■oncern;  a  religious  way  which  is  the  highest 
expression  of  mans  total  striving — the  ra- 
tional, the  lesthetic.  the  ethical:  a  talth  of 
truth,  beauty,  ^oxlness 

The  mind  :s  skeptical  but  the  heart  wants 
to  believe  Somehow,  somehow  I  envision 
Rabbi  Oerstetifeld  In  the  Yeshira  •(hel  'in  - 
aiah.  the  Academy  on  High,  arranging  the 
greatest  Scholar  Series  of  them  .ill — with 
.Solomon  .md  Soccrates.  .^klba  and  Aristotle. 
Malmonides  and  St  Thomas — nnd  the  Good 
Lord  Himself  smiles 

.May  his  soul  be  bound  in  the  bond  of 
eternal  life   Amen 

Kabbi   Norman   GFRSXENfEto 
i  .\  eulogy  bv  Dr.  Edgar  E  Siskin,  rabbi.  North 
.Shcre    Congregation    Israel,    Glencoe.    III.. 
■Ian   29.  I<J68i 

Dear  friends,  i  deep  sorrow  Is  in  our  hearts 
this  day  For  a  great  leader  In  our  midst  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  taken  in  the 
full  tide  of  hi?  years.  Norman  Gerstenfeld. 
outstanding  rabbi,  distinguished  communal 
leader,  singularly  endowed  personality,  ser- 
vant of  God.  friend  of  man.  no  longer  walks 
.unong  us.  .md  we  have  come  here  this  after- 
noon to  show  by  our  presence  a  measure  of 
the  esteem  admiration,  and  affection  in 
which  we  held  him  while  he  lived 

It  !s  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  who  knew  him  of  the  many  admirable 


qualities  which  comprised  hla  character  and 
person 

There  was  the  reach  of  his  mind,  to  which 
Professor  Mlhaly  has  already  so  tellingly  re- 
ferred He  was  at  home  both  In  the  realm 
of  Ideas  and  In  the  world  of  Jewish  learning. 
But  beyond  this,  he  was  astonishingly  well 
informed  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  When 
we  were  students  together  at  the  Hebrew 
Union  College.  I  recall  going  into  his  ro<.im 
one  evening  and  seeing  some  large  loUo  vol- 
umes on  his  desk  I  wcujdered  what  they 
were  and  upon  examining  them  discovered 
that  they  were  a  series  of  detailed  studies 
In  the  science  of  fjceanography  Near  the 
books  was  a  neat  stack  of  cards  filled  with 
notes  on  the  contents  of  these  volumes  In 
Normans  own  crabbed  and  quite  Illegible 
hand  He  had  a  hunger  fiir  knowledge.  And 
in  this  community  a  iieneratlon  of  Temple- 
goers  and  radio  listeners  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  insight 
of  this  master  of  gracious  and  felicitous 
expression 

There  was  not  only  the  reach  of  his  mind; 
there  was  also  the  depth  of  hlK  spirit.  He  was 
sensitive  to  the  world  around  liim — to  its 
people;  to  Its  places,  both  here  .ind  in  the 
exotic  removes  of  wide  travel;  to  Its  events; 
to  Its  art.  with  which  he  had  a  connoisseurs 
familiarity;  to  its  music,  which  he  loved; 
and  to  Its  spiritual  intimations  and  dimen- 
sions to  which  his  soul  w.\s  attuned 

There  was  In  addition  to  the  reach  of  his 
mind  and  the  depth  of  his  spirit,  the  breadth 
of  his  concern  For  he  was  sensitive  to  an- 
other kind  of  music— the  music  of  humanity, 
of  a  humanity  striving  for.  but  too  often 
falling  to  achieve,  harmony  and  peace  With 
Joseph  he  proclaimed.  "I  seek  my  brothers  " 
He  cared  for  fellow  Jew  and  for  fellowman 
He  cared  for  brotherhood — for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  rog.irdless  of  creed,  race,  or  na- 
tional origin.  He  cared  for  the  men.  women, 
and  children  of  his  congregation,  partaking 
of  their  Joys,  sharing  their  sorrows.  He  cared 
for  his  community  and  for  his  country,  for 
the  needs  and  hopes  of  the  America  he  loved. 
He  cared  for  all  of  these  and  in  their  behalf, 
raised  Ids  nobly  eloquent  voice 

There  was  also  the  boldness  of  his  imagina- 
tion Like  Joseph,  he  was  not  afraid  to  dream 
These  dreams  were  not  Infrequently  dis- 
mlsseci  IS  Impractical  and  \lsionary  by  the 
cautious  and  earth-bound.  But  under  his 
skilled  and  inspired  hand,  more  often  than 
not  they  came  to  triumphant  fruition  This 
magnificent  Temple,  this  noble  music,  the 
Sunday  Scholars  Series,  the  annual  Institute 
of  Judaism  for  the  Christian  Clergy,  are  but 
some  of  the  examples  of  his  capacity  to  trans- 
late dreams  into  leallty 

Norman  Gerstenfeld  was  distinguished  for 
all  of  these  qualities— reach  of  mind,  depth 
of  spirit,  breadth  of  concern,  boldness  of 
imagination.  But  there  was  one  attribute  es- 
pecially which  Pit  him  apart  from  the  gen- 
erality of  men;  that  attribute  was  style.  ' 
Norman  had  Incomparable  style.  He  em- 
bodied a  dignity,  a  grace,  a  charm,  a  wit.  a 
flair  a  sensibility,  a  sophistication,  which 
made  him  quite  unique  among  the  men  I 
have  known.  It  was  always  a  delight  fo  be  m 
his  presence  He  was  a  person  of  unerring 
and  impeccable  taste,  whether  m  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  or  in  his  functioning  role 
IS  rabbi,  or  in  the  pattern  of  his  life,  or  In 
his  expectations  His  standards  were  high,  in 
a  sense  perfectionist,  and  for  none  higher 
than  for  himself.  Nor  do  we  have  to  look  far 
for  the  evidence  of  this.   It   is  all  about   us. 

Ail  of  these  talents  he  brought  to  his  rab- 
bin*: vocation  and  they  were  focused  bril- 
liantly in  his  role  as  rabbi,  .as  minister  to 
men  and  as  servant  to  God.  He  loved  the 
rabbinate  in  all  of  Ita  Protean  facets  and  gave 
himself  to  his  sacred  calling  unsparingly. 
This  was  indeed  the  purpose  and  the  goal  of 
Ills  life,  .lud  we  are  here  this  day  to  attest 
that  this  purpose  and  goal  were  amply  ful- 
filled. \ 


One  cannot  think  of  Norman  Gerstenfeld. 
nls  work  and  acliievements  without  think- 
ing of  ills  wife.  Louise.  For  she  has  been  his 
true  .md  perfect  helpmeet,  sliarlng  his  Inter- 
ests, tastes,  predilections  and  aspirations.  A 
rare  and  precious  bond  united  them  as  they 
faced  together  through  the  decades  of  mar- 
riage every  (.'ondlllon  and  vicissitude  that 
life  brought  Life  surely  holds  no  greater 
prize  than  such  perfect  companionship, 
transcending  as  it  does  every  change  in  tune 
and  tide  and  circumstance  His  children 
also  brought  him  great  Joy,  the  children  to 
whom  he  was  a  devoted  l.ither  How  proud 
he  was  of  Jon  and  Lynn  and  Roger  md 
Norma,  proud  of  the  bright  promise  of  their 
young  lives'  He  was  a  loyal  and  splendid 
brother,  the  proud  Inheritor,  with  Ills  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  of  a  legacy  of  learning  .uid 
piety  bequeathed  by  .i  noble  mother  and 
devout    father,    of    ble.ssed    memory. 

Now  he  Is  gone  from  us.  Too  soon,  we  sav. 
Yes.  too  soon  If  estimated  by  mortal  man's 
measure  of  time  But  If  measured  by  .i 
higher  standard,  in  terms  of  woith.  intensity, 
and  contribution,  surely  Norman  Oerstenfeld 
lived  a  long  life  Ia-I  us  not  be  deceived  by 
the  numerical  sum  of  a  man's  ye.irs.  A  sage 
once  wrote  "We  should  strive  not  to  Uv« 
long  but  to  live  rightly.  A  life  Is  'eally  long 
If  it  Is  a  full  life  .  Ones  age  may  be  In- 
complete, but  one's  life  m.iy  be  complete  . 
I*t  us  see  to  It  that  our  lives,  like  jewels 
of  great  price,  be  noteworthy  not  because  of 
their  width  but  because  of  their  weight  Let 
us  measure  them  by  their  performance,  rot 
by  their  duration  "  The  tither  day  sijnu-one 
said  to  me  of  a  friend  who  had  died.  "He 
lived  two  days  m  (very  one."  In  this  .sense, 
the  span  of  Norman's  years  was  long  Indeed 
I^t  us  be  grateful  for  the  precious  p;lft  of  i.fe 
which  was  his  and  which  we  were  privileged 
to  share. 

Let  us  be  grateful  also  that  he  is  now  rit 
peace  Released  from  the  pain,  the  frailties, 
the  infirmities  of  the  body,  he  Is  now  at  one 
with  eternity,  with  the  God  whom  he  served 
so  faithfully  in  life  .\n  ancient  faith  whispers 
TO  us  that  all  Is  well  with  him.  and  we  are 
thankful. 

In  a  conversation  we  had  not  too  long 
ago.  I  brought  up  the  subject  of  retirement. 
There  are  moments  even  in  the  mlnlstrv 
when  retirement  seems  a  very  alluring  pros- 
I^ect  I  remember  what  Norman  s.ald  to  me  on 
that  occasion.  'I  don't  think  I  could  ever 
retire."  he  said.  "I  love  my  work  too  much." 
He  never  retired.  .And  now  his  work  Is  done — 
ind  so  well  done.  .And  a  grateful  cong.-cga- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  its  sorrow,  recalls  In 
thanksgiving  the  life  and  contribution  of  t!ie 
man  who  was  its  spiritual  leader  for  more 
than  three  decades  A  community  pauses  in 
its  busy  life  to  remember  in  tratuude  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  who  never  separated  him- 
self from  any  worthwhile  civic  or  religious 
cause.  As  the  Wasntnciton  Po\t  so  in;)v;ne.y 
editorialized  this  morning.  "Men  and  women 
i.'f  every  faith  will  be  diminished  by  his 
deatJi."  .And  you  and  I,  and  a  much  larger 
community  of  men,  women,  and  children  be- 
vond  these  walls.  iee:s  personally  bereaved. 
What  are  these  but  the  tokens  of  work  well 
done,  of  life  fulfilled,  of  faith  vindicated! 

We  shall  not  soon  inoet  his  like  ag.iin.  He 
has  ielt  us  a  .singular  heritage  If  we  \NOUkl 
honor  his  life  and  his  name.  let  us  who  re- 
spected and  admired  liim  as  r.ibbl  and  friend, 
and  especl.iily  you  who  loved  lilm  .is  your 
own.  strive  to  co  lorward  In  his  spirit,  ani- 
mated by  the  ideals  ot  prophet  .ind  seer,  of 
country  and  faith,  of  man  and  God. 

If  he  could  speak  to  us  now.  lie  would  per- 
haps echo  the  poet's  words; 

If  I  should  die  nnd  leave  you  here  a  while. 
Be  not  like  others,  sore  undone,  who  kee" 
Long  \  Igil  by  the  silent  (lupt.  and  weep. 
For  my  sake  turn  ,it;.iin  to  life,  .uid  smile. 
Nerving  thy  heart  and  trembling  hand  to  do 
That  which  will  comfort  other  souls  than 
thine: 
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Complete    these    dear    unfinished    tasks    of 

mine, 
.Ami  I    perch;ince.  may  therein  comfort  you." 
The  memory  of  the  righteous  Is  for  eternal 
blessing," 
Amen 


PEGGY  FLEMING :  QUEEN  OF  THE 
ICE 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire world  had  its  e.ves  focused  on  pretty 
Ptuf^.v  Fleminf!  from  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  during  the  Ol.vmpic  competition  in 
Ci;i'noblc.  France.  And.  the  world  was 
i.ut  disappointed.  Mi.s.s  Fleming  was  the 
star  of  the  entiie  .show,  capturing  the 
Olympic  Gold  Medal  for  the  United 
states. 

The  world,  the  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  people  of  Colorado,  are  proud  of 
Pvnuy  Fleming.  We  in  Colorado  are 
especially  happy  to  call  her  our  own.  She 
i.s  truly  an  inspiration  to  al!  of  us.  I  join 
in  speaking  for  all  the  people  of  our 
State,  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  young 
hiriy. 

Mr.  President,  the  midwinter  1968 
edition  of  Colorado  magazine,  as  part 
oi  its  special  Olympic  issue,  featured 
Pi  Ligy  Fleming  in  an  article  entitled  "A 
World  Champion."  Unfortunately,  it  is 
r.ot  possible  for  the  beautiful  color  le- 
pioductions  of  Miss  Fleming  in  action  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  story 
it.<;elf  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  World  Champion:  Peggy  Fleming 
I  he  news  report  was  datellned  Brussels  .  .  . 
tne  day  was  February  1,5.  l(>61  .A  Sabena  Air- 
lines Boflnp  707  crashed  near  Belgium's  In- 
tcrnation.Tl  Airport  early  rodav  killing  73  per- 
sons, includine  the  18  niembers  ol  the  United 
states  Kinure  Sk.itinp  learn 

Grim.  j:ruesome  details  continued  to  filter 
.i-Toss  the  wires.  The  world  was  s'locked.  p  ir- 
Mcularly  that  portion  centered  around  the 
Broadmoor  I-^e  .Arena  in  Colorado  Spnncs — 
Lome  and  traiiioig  ground  for  many  of  tJie 
.American  champions  aboard  the  ill-fated  air- 
crnt  During  t!:e  previous  13  year>;.  the 
I'nited  states  had  cf-mplciely  dominated  in- 
ternational ligure  skating  competition,  hav- 
i:ie  won  11  world  titles.  And  the  future  had 
I'oked  even  brighter 

PeKgy  Flemln.ET,  a  petite  I:?-vear-old  Junior 
>-;arer  in  California,  wept  at  the  news  "I  was 
\ery  young  r.nd  it  was  hard  to  accept.  It  took 
t  me  to  pet  over  it."  she  now  recalls.  Along 
with  Amcricm  Olympic  ot:',r:;-,;s.  she  believed 
the  sports  experts  v.ho  conjectured  that  the 
fnltcd  -States  would  need  at  least  a  decade 
to  produce  anotiier  championship  team. 

No  one.  particularly,  modest,  brunette-and- 
iilue  ev^d  Peesy  could  predict  that  within 
'  n;r  ycar.s  thl.c  fra'jile  youngster  would  be 
.'•-cclaimcd  the  figure  skating  champion  of  the 
world — ,i.id  lurthrrmore  would  be  ranked  as 
"he  of  the  greatest  women  skaters  of  all  time. 
Todav.  fily  19  :.nd  looking  like  16.  this 
shy  Bambi  on  b'.ades  "  (as  she  was  dubbed 
by  the  news  v.-ritcrs  of  Kurope  i  from  Colo- 
rado SprihEts  has  won  every  major  Ice  crown 
except  the  Olympics.  Four-time  winner  of  the 
US  title,  she  has  owned  the  world  skating 
title  for  the  past  two  years.  And.  In  February 
of  this  year.  Pcisy  is  the  overwhelming  fa- 
vorl'p  to  seize  the  eold  medal  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Olvmpic  figure  skating  compe- 
tition in  Grenoble.  France 

"It  all  started."  Peggy  remembers,  "be- 
cause my  Dad  wanted  to  keep  me  out  of 
.mischief   and   took   me   Ice-skating  when   I 


was  nine  years  old.  That  was  In  Cleveland. 
According  to  family  legend,  my  ankles  didn't 
wobble  even  that  first  day.  I  know  I  fell  In 
love  with  skating  right  away.  Looking  around 
at  skaters  doing  jumps  and  spins,  I  was  de- 
termined to  do  them.  too.  Learning  the  basics 
was  difficult  and  I  might  have  become  dis- 
couraged, but  my  whole  family  was  behind 
me,  getting  across  the  Idea,  'you  can  do  It.' 
And  It's  always  been  that  way." 

Her  father,  Albert  Fleming  (who  died  In 
1966)  was  a  pressman  by  profession  but  with 
a  life-long  ambition  to  be  an  athlete.  "He 
had  great  natural  ability— he  could  have 
been  a  baseball  or  football  star — but  never 
had  the  opportunity."  Peggy  says.  He  recog- 
nized her  talent  on  the  Ice  and  encouraged 
her.  "But  we  never  pushed  Peggy."  her 
mother  Doris  Fleming  Is  c|uick  to  point  out. 
"We  never  had  to." 

With  a  modest  smile,  the  greatest  figure 
skater  of  them  all  thinks  back  to  the  early 
days.  "The  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  figure 
skating  competition,  I  was  In  It.  And  I  won." 
And  then  a  grin  as  she  adds,  "I  thought  I 
was  really  good.  But  the  next  time  I  com- 
peted I  came  In  last."  Philosophically,  sip- 
ping her  coke,  "It  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  I  had  a  taste  of  win- 
ning and  a  taste  of  losing." 

By  I960,  not  yet  a  teen-ager,  Peggy  was 
whirling  her  way  to  regional  and  sectional 
championships  In  California.  At  Lhe  age  of 
13,  petite  Peggy  (at  19  she's  a  mpre  108 
pounds)  started  toward  her  major  victories, 
taking  second  place  at  the  National  Cham- 
pionships In  the  novice  division.  A  year  later, 
she  had  won  the  .sectional  championships 
held  at  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley  competing 
in  the  .<;enlor  divisions,  knocking  out  favor- 
ites and  reigning  champions  with  apparent 
ea.se. 

As  the  date  drew  near  for  the  ir>64  Na- 
tional Championships,  it  became  ::  time  of 
decision  for  the  Flemini  f.imily.  The  ques- 
tion: Should  she  rt•m,^in  in  the  Junior  divi- 
sion and  win  for  sure,  or  r-hould  she  move 
up  to  the  senior  division?  ".She's  always  been 
the  underdog."  Mrs.  Firming  say.';,  "skating 
against  championr;  much  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced."  Albert  Flcmine  was  convinced 
that  his  15-year-old  daushtcr  had  what  It 
would  take.  .And  the  decision  was  made  to 
try  for  all  the  mp.rbles.  One  member  of  the 
committee,  hearing  of  the  decision,  ranked 
her  as  11th   (out  of  11  competitors). 

Somewhat  prophetically,  the  1064  National 
Cliampionships  were  held  in  Cleveland  where 
less  than  six  years  earlier  Pesgv  had  tied  the 
laces  on  her  first  pair  of  skates.  Even  before 
the  judges  had  announced  the  decision,  the 
audience  knew  that  Peggy  had  dethroned 
the  reigning  champion.  Later  tliat  s.ime  year, 
America's  newly-crowned  aueen  took  sixth 
place  at  the  Olympics — an  amazing  finish  for 
this  tiny  teen-ager  from  Colorado. 

"We  were  pleased  about  her  performance." 
Mrs.  Fleming  recalls,  "and  were  somewhat 
deflated  when  we  returned  to  tiie  States  and 
listened  to  some  of  our  friends  say.  'What 
happened?' "  Peggy  only  smiled,  inwardly 
vowing  that  by  the  next  Olympics  slie  v.ould 
be  the  best  In  the  world. 

Peggy's  successes  and  her  acclaim  from  the 
experts  affected  the  lives  of  everyone  in  the 
Fleming  household:  Moving  from  California 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  train  at  the  Broad- 
moor tinder  the  great  Italian  skatms:  coach 
Carlo  Fassi.  putting  aside  hard-earned  extra 
dollars  to  pay  for  trip  expense.^i.  and  rpvising 
family  schedules  for  compatibility  y^■iTh  ardu- 
ous practice  sessions.  But.  Mrs.  Fleming 
points  out.  "We  decided  that  we  would  do 
this  thing  right.  And  that  meant  that  we 
had  to  remain  normal  people.  If  we  couldn't, 
it  wasn't  worth  doing." 

Both  Peggy  and  her  mother  learned  much 
through  the  Increasing  pressures  of  competi- 
tion. "At  the  Junior  Nationals  in  Long  Beach, 
we  drove  from  our  home  in  Pasadena  to  the 
competition  that  same  morning.  We  realized, 
when  It  was  too  late,  that  we  should  have 


spent  the  nleht  in  Long  Beach"  Peggy  tired 
during  the  competition  and  the  fatigue  prob- 
ably cost  her  the  national  title. 

According  to  Peitgy,  ".My  attitude  had  been 
foolish.  I  had  let  myself  be  overawed  and, 
even  worse,  I  had  listened  to  several  skaters 
tilkini?-  Just  before  the  competition  and  be- 
came upset  by  their  pointed  analysis  of  my 
skating  weaknesses,  'mere  are  lots  of  ancles 
".Sometimes  tlie  others  are  nice  to  you." 
she  says,  ".ind  sometimes  they  don't  speak  to 
you  at  all.  But  you  alw:iys  have  tile  feeling 
they  would  like  to  reach  out  and  knock  voil 
dt)v.'n."  Pesgy  doesn't  have  .".nv  locker-room 
t.ictics.  "I  just  it'nore  all  of  it.  I  think  that's 
the  best  way  to  handle  it." 

"Our  move  to  Colorado  .sprints  was  no  ac- 
cident." iier  mother  r.iys,  "Altitude  t.-ain- 
inp-  is  important.  And  liere  Pesiry  tr  lins  on 
both  Indoor  and  outdoor  ice"  Her  father  had 
seen  Pcsrgy  v.'eakfn  in  Ihe  196,5  world  meet  at 
Colorado  .Sprint's  and  tini"sh  third  And  he 
knew  that  conditionini;  would  1>p  vita!  for 
tlip  next  title  meet  at  Davos  (elevation 
.'5  1»)4)  in  1966.  "It's  a  major  fictor."  Pejigy 
believes,  "In  my  success.  I  just  barolv  cret 
through  my  routine  at  the  Broadmoor  arena, 
Ijut  by  conipari.'^on  it's  ,i  breeze  at.  ;•  more 
normal  altitude  " 

.'Mthough  .-^he  ..ppcars  a.s  fragile  as  .i 
Dresden  doll,  her  r^tamina  is  mr.tchrd  only  by 
•he  grace  and  ijerfection  of  her  movements 
By  the  unknowledpcable.  Mrs  Fleming  has 
bi^en  criticized  for  pushing  her  famous 
daughter  loo  liard- :;s.'umlng,  .ipparently. 
tiiat  the  predawn  to  dark  practice  schedule 
is  Doris  Flemine's  Idea.  1'hat.  says  t!-.e  cham- 
pion's mother,  is  r:dicu!ous.  "We  have  always 
let  Pe-'gy  set  lier  own  a!,-irm  clocks.  That 
wa.y  she  tiad  to  do  It  herself,  Nohodv  pushed 
her  to  skate,  Thn's  what  really  cets  me"  she 
continues.  "PeL'gy  will  go  outside  after  din- 
ner :ind  practice  out  of  doors  .'Mtiiou'jh  it 
sometimes  cots  bitterly  cold  around  seven 
o'clock,  she  still  practices  for  an  hour  every 
evenine.  And  people  ask  If  I  push  Fetrsv.  That 
make,-;  me  l.iueh.  You  don't  see  me  o;it  there 
\\-1th  her  at  nirht  " 

By  the  end  of  196.5.  Peggy  had  conquered 
-North  America.  Not  only  h.ad  her  graceful, 
ballet-hke  movements  and  her  unbelievable 
precision  In  school  figures  convinced  the 
judges  that  she  epitomized  perfection,  but 
her  delicate  manner  and  shy  smile  had 
charmed  everyone  who  v.'atched  her  per- 
form. She  was.  in  fact.  America's  sweetheart 
on  ice.  and  now.  in  March  of  1966.  Peggy 
Fleming  was  ready  to  captivate  t!ie  hearts 
and  piaudu.s  of '  lie  world. 

.'Is  George  Gross  reported  in  Sports  llhi!^- 
t'ati'd.  lor.owing  Peggy's  performance  of  the 
eamp'.il.-nry  school  figures  at  the  World 
Championships  In  Davos.  Switzerland.  "Only 
four  times  in  the  60-year  history  of  the 
women's  world  figure-skating  championships 
liad  a  defending  titUst  been  dethroned  In  a 
competition,  but  reigning  champion  Petra 
Burka's  crown  w.a.s  wobbling."  Former  Olvin- 
p;c  champion  Dick  Butt<-)n  refused  to"  be 
optlir.isiic.  Before  the  competltlcn  lie  said, 
"Petra  should  do  It  aeain.  :i:though  Peg^ry 
could  be  her  closest  challeneer." 

Taking  her  school  figure  lead  into  tiie  free 
.=kating  portion  ol  the  competition,  Peggy. 
wearing  a  tight-fitting  dark  ro.se  costume 
.md  a  white  ribbon  in  her  hair,  flowed  flaw- 
iessly  through  a  difficult  ;ind  demanding 
four-minute  free  skating  program  to  the 
music  of  Verdi,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Ras.sinl  to 
uMin  tlie  only  perfect  score  in  the  champion- 
ships. When  it  was  all  over,  she  had  become 
the  hrst  .-American  girl  to  win  a  world  figure 
skating  championship  since  Carol  Heiss  In 
1960.  Coach  Carlo  Fa.ssl.  after  congratulating 
iiLS  newly-crowned  champion,  said.  "It  is  her 
determination  that  makes  Peggy  ereat.  She 
h.a.s  an  excellent  disposition,  which  makes 
her  forget  a  bad  practice  In  10  minutes.  But 
at  the  same  time,  she  learns  from  all  her 
mistakes." 

.^nd    Peggy,    her    blue   eyes   flashing,   just 
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smiled    And    nonchalajitly    said.      Ooch     I'm 
Hl-td  the  big  scare  Is  over.  ' 

Everythinij;.'  Passl  recalls,  "went  right  .it 
D.ivos  PeeiJty  hadn't  been  skating  very  -xeW 
before  DiVus,  but  did  great  skating  m  the 
■  >mpetition.'  And  what  happened  to  the 
.'  'rmer  world  champion''  'Peggys  perform- 
.ince  in  the  first  figure  skating  competition 
beat  Petr.i  After  that  Petra  lost  her  nerve 
or  something,"  he  said 

At  Davos.  Peggy  played  her  role  ;is  under- 
dog for  '.he  last  time  In  March  of  1967  at  the 
World  Championships  in  Vlenn  i,  Peggy  wa« 
the  overwhelming  favorite  Nothing,  said  the 
experts,  except  x  -omplete  collapse  could  pre- 
sent her  fr-im  repeitlng  as  the  world  cham- 
pion Dressed  In  a  coatume  of  pink  Jersey, 
with  a  gum  wrapper  stuck  Inside  her  glove 
for  luck,  Peggy  swirled  onto  the  Ice  and 
moved  Into  one  of  her  most  difflcult  ftgures. 
the  double  axel  As  the  TV  c:imeras  beamed 
her  performance  to  the  world  Peggv  sud- 
denly fell  and  skidded  toward  the  wall  on 
•he  seat  >f  her  pink  pants  Her  coach.  Passl, 
remembered  onlv  umj  vividly  the  time  »  few 
yeirs  back  when  Peggy  had  f;i!len  four  -imes 
dvirlng  a  performanc  And  Peggy's  mother 
•hought  of  Dick  Button's  comment  rhat 
Pegi^y  was  perfection— unless  something  un- 
expected were  to  happen. 

Mrs  PTeming  knew  that  later  In  the  «ie- 
quence  her  young  daughter  would  be  repeat- 
ing the  same  figure — unless  she  decided  to 
eliminate  it  :rom  her  routine  (  'I  was  .nraylng 
that  she  wouldn't  try  it  again"  ( 

But  Peggy  picked  herself  up.  md  as  Bob 
Ottum  wrote,  looking  "is  fragile  as  i  Vien- 
nese chandelier,  waltzed  her  way  with  e.ase 
to  her  second  world  figure  skating  champion- 
ship ■ 

Although  Peggys  fall  received  must  of  -he 
publicity,  several  of  the  other  competitors 
had  similar  icciUents  which  were  not  report- 
ed by  the  press  "Actually  "  her  mother  .says 
It  may  have  been  -he  best  thing  that  hap- 
pened. The  rink  wis  sm.iTer  than  the  prac- 
•.ce  .irea  and  she  might  have  crashed  into  the 
will  if  ,he  had nt  '.ikeri  i  spill   ' 

Like  the  champion  she  is,  Peggy  doean'* 
m.ike  excuses  "I  .slipped  at  the  take-off  and 
ci)uldn't  rega.n  control  In  the  air  •  And  then 
she  adds.  I'd  like  to  go  out  and  do  the  whole 
thing  jver  a^aln  and  do  It  right"  Coach 
Ptssl  believes  that  the  powerful  TV  lights, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  skaters  were  not 
permitted  Ui  practice  .n  the  ring  where  the 
c  mpetltlon  was  held,  contributed  to  the  fall 
Pei?(ry  pioneered  a  style  .Ul  >t  her  jwn— 
a  combination  :>f  bailet  along  with  the  .ith- 
leuc  leape,  '  Mrs.  Fleming  notes.  "It  took 
great  courage  to  stick  with  this  style,  sine*  It 
was  not  what  the  Judges  were  used  to  seeing 
.\:ij  now  hers  is  the  accepted  way  She  s  had 
a  tremenduils  influence    m  figure  skating  ' 

>fatlonal  magazines  .and  newspapers 
throii^fhout  North  America,  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan have  lavishly  praised  this  shy  ,ind  tal- 
ented Bambi  ,Tn  skates  In  Vienna,  the  press 
called  her  that  whirlwind  from  Cou^rado  " 
md  the  fragile  .skater  "  Experts  agree  uni- 
versally that  Peggy  !s  the  inly  skater  who 
swings  gently  into  a  turn,  picking  up  mo- 
mentum by  arching  her  body  rather  thaji 
stroking  O.I  powerfully  with  one  leg  Ga- 
brlele  Seyfert,  ."ler  ranking  rival,  says  of  Peg- 
^y  'She  h-is  no  weaknesses  I  am  the  more 
a-Jiletic  type  The  Ideal  thing  would  be  to 
skate  as  Peggy  does,  which  Is  softly,  and  tjjen 
.xjnnect  it  with  the  high  Jumps  between   " 

Watching  her  perform  today,  with  perfec- 
tion, with  cmtldence  with  the  grace  if  a 
swan.  It  Is  ditBcult  to  Imagine  that  this  is 
the  Peggy  who  nee  was  lU-at-eafe  lUid  some- 
times terrifled  ,ls  she  performed  before  an 
audience  )nly  a  few  years  earlier  I  used  to 
iiretend  that  people  in  the  audience  were  cab- 
bages And  Td  tell  myself,  how  c^an  you  be 
intimidated  by  rows  of  cabbages^  "  she  also 
ised  to  practice  the  modern,  teen-age 
dances^ — the  -Afatusl  and  the  pony-  In  front 
jf  a  full-length  mirror    Dancing  with  wild. 


free  m cements  did  much,  she  says,  "to  get 
me  )Ut  of  my  shell   " 

In  one  way  '  she  snvs  with  a  smJle,  "Tve 
been  a  bit  of  a  bad  Influence  .)n  Mr  Passl 
He  used  to  be  a  purLst — beln«  Italian  and 
all— about  music  who  rec-ijgiuzed  Just  the 
classics  Now  he  keeps  lime  to  Beatle  music! 
I  caiised  his  downfall  by  bringing  records 
from  home  to  play  during  my  free-skating 
practice" 

Peggy's  first  skating  Idol,  and  pierhape  the 
jierson  who  had  the  greatest  Influence  on  her 
style  was  Tenley  Albright  'Tenley  brought 
the  griu-e  and  classic  Iveautv  of  billet  ui  Ice 
skating  The  motions  of  Uie  b<xly,"  Pe«gy  be- 
lieves, "iire  much  the  same  in  free  skating 
as  m  ballet,  altliough  the  leg  action  Is  com- 
pletely different  .Actually,  skating  can  be 
freer  th.in  ixillet  because  of  the  glide  and 
the  possibility  .:>f  great  speed  "  Peggy  has 
surpassed  her  idol 

One  of  her  mogt  avid  fans  and  crltics^in 
iuldition  to  her  coach  and  her  three  sisters — 
is  Dick  Button  While  praising  her  on  the  one 
hand  ("Peggy  has  a  unique  combination  of 
athletic  ability  technical  control,  great  style 
and  immense  rnuslcallty  "i  he  lectures  her 
fiercely  on  the  nutritional  superiority  of 
steak  over  macaroni  At  times,  when  they 
happen  to  be  eating  together,  he  refuses  to 
allow  her  to  leave  the  table  until  she"s  fin- 
ished nil  her  protein  But  he  compares  her 
with  the  >,Tetttest  "She  is  a  delicate  lady 
on  ice  .She  is  not  a  tlrrv  skater,  and  she 
shouldn't  be  made  to  be  With  some  .skaters 
there  is  a  lot  .>f  fuss  ,ind  feathers,  but 
nothing  Is  happening  With  Peggy  there's  no 
fuss  and  feathers,  and  a  i;reat  deal  is  hap- 
I>enlng" 

-Although  Peggy  in  her  role  as  chiunplon 
has  the  world  at  her  feet  and  is  Idolized  by 
virtually  every  young  skating  hopeful  on  a 
rink,  at  home  she  is  m  many  ways  the  typical 
teen-ager,  neither  seeking  nor  receiving  any 
speclaJ  treatment  from  her  three  sisters  In 
fact,  competition  is  keen  within  the  Flem- 
ing household,  and  Peggy  is  .is  proud  of  her 
cooking  ,iiid  sewing  talents  .ls  she  Is  her 
medals  and  press  clippings  We  listen  to 
records,  try  new  hairdos  and.  like  any  fam- 
ily,  we  tease  each  other  a  lot" 

"Her  sisters  are  good  for  her,"  Mrs  Flem- 
ing says,  "and  they  understand  her.  If  Peggy 
is  esf)eclally  tense  before  a  competition, 
•hey'll  come  to  me  .iiid  say.  Dtin't  worry. 
Mom.  we"Il  handle  things'  .^nd  then  they"!i 
start  to  kid  her,  or  mavt)e  end  up  in  a  pillow 
fight.  At  least,  they  ^et  rid  of  the  tension  "" 

With  Peggy,  ,LS  with  most  US  .anateur 
athletes,  the  financial  problem  of  being  a 
champion  is  not  an  easy  .,ne  Although  some 
of  Peggys  expenses  ..re  paid  under  the 
.AAUs  strict  code.  Mrs  Fleming  h.as  to  [.kiv 
her  own  way  Promising  European  ath- 
letes, '  her  mother  stresses,  '  .are  subsidized 
by  their  governments  from  the  local  level 
upward  Here  you  have  to  make  the  na- 
tional team  before  you  even  get  expenses," 
I've  seen  skaters  at  the  Nationals  who 
couldn't  afford  to  eat  That's  hardly  the  way 
to  encourage  young  skaters  to  develop  their 
skills  .And  If  were  going  to  stay  on  top, 
well  have  to.  The  Iron  Curtain  countries 
and  the  Russians.  In  p.utlcular,  ,tre  begin- 
ning to  develop  hordes  of  figure-skaters — 
Just  like  they've  done  m  other  sports  In  the 
past  "■ 

Mrs.  Fleming  travels  with  her  daughter  to 

.ill  of  the  major  competitions  and  has  been 
criticized  by  the  New  York  press  for  minding 
her  daughter's  business  more  than  she 
should  "It's  just  a  sour  grapes  attitude."  she 
comments  I'm  concerned  about  my  daugh- 
ter, as  any  mother  would  be  Its  surprising 
the  things  that  happen  In  Paris,  for  ex- 
ample, the  papers  ran  a  picture  of  Peggy  with 
a  Russian  tx)y  and  Implied  that  It  was  a  big 
romance  Actually,  there  d  been  a  whole 
group  of  people  in  the  picture,  but  It  was 
cropped  to  show  just  Peggy  and  the  Russian 
Peggys  even  been  accjsed  of   being  a  secret 


agent  for  the  CIA."  Her  mother  grins,  "I  just 
told  them  that  they  had  us  confused  with 
Ian  Fleming." 

Peggy  prefers  to  leave  politics  to  the  p<iii. 
ticians  and  spends  most  of  her  free  time 
while  traveling  itround  the  globe  shopping 
for  her  friends  and.  more  particul.irlv.  her 
one-and-only  romantic  interest,  .i  pre-m.-.) 
student  she  met  In  Austria  "At  the  cnm. 
petitions,  the  participants  all  stay  logetli.r 
And  we  have  lots  of  fun  together.  At  th.' 
parties  Ifs  mostly  dancing."  Hhe  says.  "Lui:- 
guage  isn't  a  barrier  Were  all  youiig  people 
and  we  understand  each  other," 

Interest  in  skating  throughout  Eurcpe  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  US.  "In  Gernuiny," 
Peggy  recalls,  'we  were  putting  on  an  i-xhihi- 
tlon  at  an  outside  rlnk.  It  was  pcairing  r,'iin 
but  12,000  people  waited  six  hours  to  see  the 
exhibition.  It  was  really  funny,  seeing  all  f 
the  audience  under  umbrellas.  Our  outfits 
were  completely  soaked,  but  it  was  one  of 
the  best  performances  we  ever  gave" 

One  of  the  tntgedies  of  Pegg>-'s  young  life 
came  close  on  the  heels  of  her  exciting 
triumph  at  Davos  Following  a  tour  of  Ku.ssla, 
she  received  word  at  the  Moscow  airport  that 
her  father  had  died  April  6  of  a  heart  utf  ick 
"It  Wiis  a  real  blow,  although  we  knew  (,f  his 
heart  ailment  He  had  a  tremendous  influence 
on  me— on  our  whole  family,"  At  least,  Albert 
Fleming  saw  his  dream  come  true-  Peggy  as 
the   world   champion — before   he  died 

Since  last  October,  Peggy  had  been  in 
training  for  the  most  important  event  •  f 
her  life — the  1968  Olympics  at  Grenoble 
France  Peggy's  schedule— with  the  Olympics 
Just  around  the  corner — Is  rigorous- calling 
for  seven  lunirs  of  skating  six  days  a  weeK 
Normally,  the  young  champion  starts  her 
practice  routine  by  doing  slow,  simple  circles, 
graduallv  working  Into  the  compulsorv  school 
ngures.  ranging  from  the  familiar  forward 
hgure  eight  to  the  complex  paragraph  double 
three  Frequently  .■-he  spends  as  much  as  .i 
half  hour  on  a  hgure.  or  longer  If  she's  not 
.-atlsfled  with  her  performance  With  a  total 
of  48  compulsory  figures,  it  takes  a  week  ir> 
get  through  the  complete  set 

Peggy  is  one  of  those  rare  Individuals;  "" 
Coach  Fassi  notes,  who  has  the  control  and 
precision  necessary  for  perfect  school  fig. 
ures  — and  is  equally  good  at  tree  figvire 
skating "  Fassi  believes  that  skaters  some- 
times over-train  and  end  up  giving  a  flat 
uninspired  performance  during  the  event 
Peggy  begins  to  taper  off  during  the  two 
■Aeeks  prior  to  competition  As  Fassi  savs. 
'You  train  too  much,  it  gets  you  nothing 
but  big  legs   " 

Following  the  National  competition  in  Jan- 
uary, the  Olympics  in  February,  and  the 
World  Championships  thereafter  Peggy  will 
to'.ir  Europe  and  return  home,  very  possibly 
to  retire  from  skating  competition  "People 
keep  .isking  me  will  I  turn  professlonaP 
Qee.  ■  she  answers.  "I  really  I<x>k  forwant 
to  leading  a  life  of  my  own.  a  kind  of  other 
life  " 

.Mrs  Fleming  concurs  that  Peggy  will  quit 
this  year  "Frankly,  we  cant  afTrrd  It  any- 
more, "  her  mother  emphasizes  What  hap- 
pens to  the  women's  figure  skating  cham- 
pionship after  Peggy'  I  think  there  11  be  a 
gap  m  I  he  US  »x  least  for  a  few  \ears  The 
East  Germans  and  Czechs  will  probably  con- 
trol the  international  skating  competitions" 
.\nd  what  of  Peggy's  future  '"MI  most 
likely  ■'o  to  college  full  time  and  train  as  a 
kindergarten  teacher ""  After  a  month  of 
vactlon  I  want  time  to  do  all  the  things 
I've  been  longing  to  do  Like  swimming,  sleep- 
ing late,  eating  pastry,  getting  a  sun  tan  and 
staying  up  late  at  parties  '"  Peggy  has  taken 
the  fame  she  lias  earned  in  typical  teen-ace 
stride,  and  unsophlstlcatedly.  honestly  ad- 
mits that  It  excites  her  to  get  mall  from 
Europe  addressed  simply,  "Peggy  Fleming, 
USA."  or  to  have  people  ask  her  f "ir  auto- 
graphs "Its  fun,"  she  says  Her  comment 
when  her  picture  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
.'^porfj  JUustrated    "I  thought  it  was  great"' 
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And  her  comment  on  being  the  best;  "It 
makes  you  feel  good  I  like  the  feeling  very 
much  " 

.^t  the  moment,  the  Flemings  and  Coach 
F.issi  .ire  looklni;  forward  only  to  this  year's 
Olympics  "If  we  have  good  Ice,"  Passl  says 
cniifidently.  "Peggy  should  have  no  trouble 
Ul  beating  the  others  "  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come, the  Fleming  philosophy  will  prevail. 
In  I  lie  words  of  Mrs  Fleming.  "Peggy's  father 
belie\ed  that  the  most  important  thing  he 
could  teach  her  was  sportsmanship.  He 
t.iught  her  to  be  a  itood  competitor.  If  you 
win,  you  win.  If  you  lose,  lose  gracefully. 
Certainly  we  want  Peggy  to  win.  But  if  she 
loies.  so  what?  It's  certainly  not  the  end  of 
the  world  " 

Win  or  lose  in  the  weeks  ahead,  blue-eyed 
Pegtty  Fleming  from  Colorado  Springs  will 
remain  a  champion — and  the  most  exciting 
queen  on  skates  that  America  has  ever  seen. 


THE  50TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  nation 
d'^clared  its  independence,  thus  realizing 
a  poal  for  which  the  people  had  been 
striving  through  120  years  of  Russian 
domination.  Two  years  later,  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Moscow  signed  a  peace 
tnaty  in  wiiicli  it  recognized  Lithuanian 
inrienendcnce  and  afflrmed  its  belief  that 
all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. The  treaty  stated  in  part: 

Russia  recognii'ps  .  the  sovereignty  and 
is^ticnenripnc^  ;  f  the  State  of  Lithuania  ,  ,  . 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
.sovereign  rights  l^osEessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory. 

Histor>'  has  provided  irrevocable  proof 
that  tlie  Soviet  Union  betrayed  the  Lith- 
uanian people  with  its  insidious  promises. 
Two  decades  later,  under  the  guise  of 
(ielending  Lithuania  from  the  powerful 
Nazi  onslaught,  the  Soviets  occupied  the 
country  and  took  control  of  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1940,  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
Moscow  declared  the  entrapped  nation 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
thus  obliterating  the  last  vestiges  of 
L'.iliuanian  sovereignty. 

For  the  past  28  years,  the  Lithuanian 
I'fople  have  been  subjected  to  all  forms 
oi  Sovietization,  aimed  at  destroying 
thpir  nationalist  spirit.  Yet,  although  a 
L'overnment  must  succumb  to  a  stronger 
force,  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
I'os.scss  a  will  to  freedom  can  never  be 
en.slaved. 

Fifty  years  ago  today,  the  Lithuanians 
chose  to  govern  themselves  by  principles 
It  Ireedom  and  democracy.  For  20  years, 
ihey  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  liberty.  They 
watched  their  beloved  nation  grow  and 
prosper  throuph  their  own  earnest  ef- 
forts. Inspired  by  that  memory,  they  con- 
tinue to  struggle  against  Communist 
domination  and  to  hold  fast  their  na- 
tional identity. 

Tlie  Lithuanian  cause  has  evoked  the 
lope  of  free  men  ever>'where  that  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
:  r  liberty  and  self-government  will 
ultimately  become  a  reality. 


IMPROVED   HOUSING   FOR   THE 
RURAL  ELDERLY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  home 
maintenance  is  a  serious  burden  for 
t-iderly  citizens.  Shoveling  walks,  clean- 


ing windows,  and  mowing  grass  can  be 
formidable  chores  when  bones  are  aging 
and  vigor  declining. 

For  some  of  our  senior  citizens,  apart- 
ment living  can  solvo  the  problem — if 
desirable  rental  apartments  are  avail- 
able. But  in  rural  communities,  the  "if" 
is  a  big  one.  Second-floor  apartments  in 
homes  or  store  buildings  seldom  meet  the 
needs  of  older  persons;  for  there  are  fre- 
quently too  many  stairs  to  climb  and  too 
much  noise  for  comfort. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  small 
towns  throughout  Minnesota.  and 
throughout  all  of  rural  America,  for  that 
matter,  for  rental  units  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  elderly  residents.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  cognizant  of  the  housing  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens  and  is  making  de- 
tennined  efforts  to  be  on  ever-present 
partner  in  revitalizins;  this  segment  of 
rural  America. 

Through  wise  administration,  the 
F'armers  Home  Administration  is  using 
its  rental  housing  loan  program  to  help 
local  people  to  build  and  develop  projects 
suitable  for  our  .senior  citizens.  Through 
the  rural  rental  housing  program,  this 
agency  is  helping  to  a.ssui-e  that  'ctirc- 
ment  is  truly  a  "golden  age"  for  our 
senior  citizens,  a  time  filled  with  the 
security  and  dignity  that  a  lifetime  of 
labor  deserves. 

Last  fi.'^cal  year,  for  instance,  some 
1.100  rural  people — mostly  senior  cit- 
izen.s — were  able  to  move  into  well-con- 
structed, comfortably  designed  apart- 
ments located  in  the  countryside  as  a 
result  of  S5.5  million  in  loans  advanced 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
In  my  State,  about  150  rural  senior  cit- 
izens were  able  to  obtain  apartments  in 
new  or  improved  rental  housing  units 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  thanks  to  the 
more  than  S500.000  in  credit  advanced 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
under  this  program, 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Farmer  con- 
tained a  line  article  written  by  Margaret 
Landin,  the  family  and  farm  editor  of 
that  magazine,  which  tells  of  the  .ioy 
and  pleasure  senior  citizens  are  having 
as  residents  of  rental  projects  in  Min- 
nesota, particularly  in  Grove  City,  This 
excellent  article  is  probably  the  best 
summarj-  made  so  far  of  this  little  known 
program  that  is  of  such  great  benefit  to 
our  senior  citizens  in  rural  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "FHA  Retirement  Hous- 
ing— Is  It  Working?"  be  printed  in  the 
R':coRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

FHA  Rettremtint  Housing — Is  It  Working? 
(By  Margaret  Landin  1 

"So,  you're  from  the  Farmer."  Mrs.  W  L, 
Paul,  Grove  City.  Minn,,  greeted  us  at  her 
door.  "'Well,  you're  why  \^e  live  here. 

"Mr.  Paul  and  I  read  about  the  retire- 
ment homes  In  your  magazine  in  1964.  and 
though  we'd  been  retired  from  our  farm 
nbout  nine  years  and  lived  In  Redwood  Falls, 
this  sounded  Just  grand — and  It  Is," 

Hers  was  the  first  of  many  enthusiastic 
comments  from  people  who  live  In  Grove 
City  Community  Homes,  "which  the  Farmer 
revisited  recently,  three  years  after  Its  first 


feature  on  retirement  facilities  for  farm 
lamilies.  Grove  City  was  the  first  retirement 
center  in  the  U.S.  okayed  for  an  P^i.^  loan. 

Eciually  pleased  with  their  new  homes  are 
people  lly^ng  in  Heights  Court  Apartments, 
A  more  recently  completed  center  at  Wyo- 
miii'.',  Minn, 

Non-protit,  rural  retirement  hotising  ten- 
ters may  be  set  up  by  rural  tommunitips 
with  populations  under  5,500,  They  will  be 
granted  USDA  Farm  Home  Administration 
I  FHA  I  loans  if  area  residents  support  the 
I)roJect  .tnd  plans  are  approved.  Communltv 
--.upport  is  demonstrated  by  sale  of  Indlvldilal 
memberships  for  enough  to  establish  a  bank 
.iccount  that  amounts  to  about  3'".  of  the 
loan  requested  from  FHA. 

The  houslni;  is  designed  for  healthy,  in- 
dependent, older  individuals  imd  couples  wh" 
no  longer  need  or  want  a  I.iree  farm  or  home 
to  care  lor.  Rents  are  moderate  .ind  tho.'-e 
who  live  in  the  centers  need  not  make  uny 
investment,  other  than  a  $10  or  i-20  mem- 
bership, 

Mr.  .ind  Mrs  Paul  :n<.vcd  lo  tJrove  City, 
a  town  of  about  500.  n\  July,  196fi  "There 
are  inch  pood  neighbors  h^re-  ponple  were 
iriendly  .nd  easy  to  know  right  from  the 
beginning."'  Mr.s  Paul  said,  'fell  lolks  not  to 
be  afraid  to  mo'.e  into  one  of  these  retire- 
ment centers  They  have  privacy  olu.s  the 
coiiveiilencn  of  being  close  to  town,  have  :i 
central  laundry  so  this  need  not  b-?  done  in 
your  own  house  and  a  carc'taker  who  does 
yard  work  .\nd  mere  are  i.nmy.  many  good 
Iriends  close  by. 

"The  apartments  are  e'-v  to  take  (are  "if 
rile  lloors  wipe  up  quicklv;  closets  and  cuii- 
boards  are  more  than  generous.  In  fact,"  Mrs. 
Paul  laughed.  "I  gave  away  things  I'd  ii  've 
had  plenty  of  room   'o  store," 

.'\nother  couple  ^ifit■■»d,  Mr  and  Mrs  Roy 
Olson,  have  lived  in  drove  City  CommuniTv 
Homes  about  one  year  "  Somftimes  w!''en 
you  think  or  talk  about  retirenietit  projr,  is, 
you  wonder  if  jieople  will  look  down  on  the 
icea,'"  Mr.  Olson  told  Tun  Farmkr.  '"B"iit  it 
isn't  like  that  at  all.  We're  tickled  pink-- tins 
isn't  a  poverty  project  "' 

Mrs.  Ol.son.  who  is  crippled  with  rhen!"na- 
tism  and  uses  a  walker,  likes  livlne;  near 
neighbors.  "You  know."  she  said,  I  lived 
most  i<f  my  life  in  the  country  where  I 
couldn"t  even  see  a  neighbor's  liouse  Now  I 
can  get  to  meetings  in  the  community  cen- 
ter, even  though  I  have  a  hard  time  walk- 
ing. Today,  lor  instance  we're  gettine  t-- 
gether  to  see  about  forming  a  craft  club 
wliere  we  can  work  and  exchange  hobby 
ideas — over  coffee,  of  course   " 

Frank  Sllseth.  caretaker  for  Grove  City 
Community  Homes,  wa.s  one  of  the  project's 
originators  He  sat  on  the  bofird  of  direc- 
tors until  accepting  his  position  as  caretaker. 
He  farmed  about  two  miles  cutside  of  town 
and  lived  on  his  farm  the  hT-'X  year  he 
worked  at  the  homes  He  liked  his  job  :ind 
tiie  homes  so  much  that  he  has  rented  I'ls 
farm  and  moved  into  one  of  the  apartments. 

""One  pleas. int  feature  here  is  that  a  per- 
son can  have  a  \egetable  or  ilower  carden  if 
lie  ^vants,'"  Mr.  Sllseth.  an  avid  gardener  him- 
elf,  said.  "This  last  summer  we  had  five 
vegetable  gardens  and  ne.irly  everyone  liad 
flowers.  We've  plentv  rif  i-pace  becaur-e  tV.e 
homes  own  17  acres." 

"And  you  knriw."  he  went  on.  "we've  had 
only  one  elderly  tenant  leave,  and  that  was 
because  he  was  no  longer  able  to  walk  well 
and  wanted  to  live  right  downtown." 

-Another  pPas  is  the  central  community 
building  with  Its  big  activity  room,  it-s  handy, 
equipped  kitchen,  a  big  laundry  room  with 
coin-operated  washers  and  dryer,  and  two 
apartments  on  the  second  floor. 

Cooperation  from  people  in  the  area  has 
continued  strong,  according  to  Donald  Pe- 
terson, Grove  City  businessman  and  p.resi- 
dent  of  the  non-profit.  Homes  Corporation 
Originally.  278  memberships  were  sold  for 
$10  each,  with   memberships   including  cor- 
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poratmn  voting  privileges  The  project  Is  op- 
erated bv  a  board  of  Ine  areu  'Mtlzens  Area 
groups  and  induiduals  have  given  strong  sup- 
port m  landscaping,  furnishing  the  commun- 
ity room  und  the  community  klfchen 

Drove  City  Homes  Is  maintaining  about 
90  o  occupancy  There  are  21  one-bedroom 
apartmetit-s  which  rent  f^r  «55  five  two-bed- 
roiim  units,  renting  for  »75  Tenants  pay  for 
electric  heat  and  light,  plus  telephone  The 
homes  furnish  refrigerator  and  30-lnch  stove 
for  each  unit,  water  ihot  and  softi.  grounds 
maintenance  help  with  windows  when 
needed  and  repair  work.  When  residents  want 
to  go  visiting  or  on  vacation,  they  Just  walk 
out  and  lock  the  do<nr.  regardless  of  weather 
The  L-aretaker  checks  temperature  and  takes 
care   of   seasonal   chores   fur   them 

"PlnancUlly."  says  Mr  Peterson,  "the 
Grove  City  venture  Is  now  into  the  plus  col- 
umns Our  original  construction  was  delayed 
because  of  bad  weather  so  we  dldnt  start 
collecting  rents  as  soon  as  planned  But  now. 
retirement  home  groups  can  delay  their  first 
loan  payment  two  years — a  nei^essary  changf 
in  rules  Despite  our  original  delay,  we're 
now  lu  good  shape  and  have  requested  an- 
other loan  frfjm  PHA  to  build  a  10-car  garage 
We  figure  id  rent  per  month  will  meet  that 
expense  inslly 

Another  FHA  rule  that  has  changed. 
which  we  think  Is  desirable,  allows  the  cor- 
poration to  write  bylaws  so  young  people 
with  modest  income  can  live  In  the  centers 
Income  for  young,  childless  couples  must  be 
no  more  than  84  000;  for  couples  with  chil- 
dren. »6.0OO  The  *6  000  yearly  maximum  in- 
come for  people  over  62  still  holds."  Mr 
Peterson  said 

Turn.'ver  of  younger  people  Is  more  be- 
cause this  Is  really  a  temporary  situation  for 
them,  until  their  salaries  Increase  and  they 
can  aSord  to  buy  homes.  But.  residents  of 
Grove  City  enjoy  having  young  folks  around 
and  watching  the  children  play,  saying  they 
are  well-behaved  and  no  bother 

OtTerlng  these  homes  to  yoxing  people 
has  been  to  our  .idvantage."  Mr  Sllseth  said. 
■  We've  been  able  lo  provide  good  and  mod- 
erately-prlcec.  housing  to  teachers.  Some 
smaller  communities  have  a  real  problem  in 
this  area." 

The  retlrenent  centtr  at  Wyoming.  Minn., 
a  town  of  ab<.>ut  700.  is  set  up  In  a  slightly 
different  wav.  reflecting  FHAs  desire  that 
each  community  plan  and  design  for  their 
ijwn  special  local  area 

Donald  Grans.  Wyoming  postmaster  and 
secretarv-treasurer  of  Heights  Court  Apart- 
ments. Inc  .  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  In 
getting  that  project  going  He  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  court 

Our  buildings  are  four-plexes."  he  told 
the  Farmer  "Each  apartment  Is  on  the 
ground  level  Rents,  which  Include  every- 
thing but  electricity  for  lights  and  phones, 
are  S75  for  one  bedrixnii:  S90  for  two  bed- 
room apartments  Our  recreation  room,  not 
quite  Completed  U  a  big.  walk-out  room  on 
the  lower  level  of  one  building  It  overlooks 
the  yard,  woods  and  a  small  creek  Our  land 
covers  two  acres  We  have  lour  buildings  and 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  curb  parking  and 
gardens — we  had  six  vegetable  gardens  last 
summer 

Now  '  he  continued,  "we  have  a  request 
In  to  FHA  for  money  to  put  up  one  more 
four-unit  building." 

The  Wyoming  group's  bylaws  state  that 
residents  must  be  62  years  or  older,  because 
the  board  feels  older  people  enjoy  peace, 
quiet  and  one  another  Apartments  aren''  Iso- 
lated from  the  community,  but  border  a 
lovely,  wooded  residential  section  which  is 
Just  being  planned  and  built 

"We  sold  .ibout  100  memberships  it  SIO 
apiece  to  get  rolling."  Mr.  Orans  continued 
"'Robert  Ackerman.  .Afton.  Minn  .  architect, 
drew  our  plans.  We  think  we  have  buildings 
that  will  last  for  years  with  minimum  repairs, 
at  least  of  :i  major  nature  " 


Residents  at  Wyoming  He'ghta  are  area 
people;  about  half  are  retired  farmers  Thoee 
the  Farmer  talked  to  were  Just  as  enthusi- 
astic as  residents  at  the  Grove  City  retire- 
ment center 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ru.ssell  W  Carlson  were  k;et- 
tlng  ready  to  leave  on  a  delayed  wedding 
trip  when  the  Parmer  Called.  'They  met.  as 
neighbors  at  Heights  Court,  about  a  year 
ago  and  were  married  In  September 

"I  was  lonely  when  I  tirst  came  here  from 
Center  City."  Mr  Carlson  said.  "But  people 
were  so  nice  " 

Mrs  Carlson  originally  lived  In  Forest  Lake. 
Minn  She  sold  her  home  because  It  got  to 
be  too  much  work  "I  considered  a  trailer 
home."  she  said,  "then  I  visited  Heights 
Court  Ttie  cramped  trailer  Idea  went  out  the 
window  when  I  saw  theie  lovely,  roomy  ap.irt- 
ments   " 

Mrs  Eva  Wentze.  .i  widow  who  lived  at 
Martin  L.tke,  Minn  .  feels  her  two-bedroom 
apartment  Is  as  nice  as  .iny  home  "Just  look 
at  the  birch  woodwork,  oak  floors  and  ceramic 
bathroom  tile,  (trand  big  windows  crank  out 
easily  ;ind  you  can  change  storms  or  screens 
at  will.  My  kitchen  Is  a  gem.  nx).""  Mrs  Wenlze 
continued.  "The  tloor  is  Inlaid  vinyl,  .stove  Is 
a  full.  30-lnch  size,  tlie  re.'rlgerator  has  .i 
good-sized  freezing  compartment  and  there"s 
plenty  of  cupboard  .space  lor  storing  grocery 
supplies.  They've  let  me  carpet  my  living 
room  tloor  and  I  could  easily  bring  .ill  the  old 
trciisures  I  wanted  Ui  keep  Closets  are  huge — 
even  a  great  big  linen  closet  outside  the 
bathroom  door "' 

Wyoniliig"s  loan  f  jr  its  lour  original  units 
was  S53.000  It  was  acquired  .ifter  t.ie  Interest 
rate  was  reduced  to  an  even  3'..  and  the 
corpor.itloii  ijok  advnntnge  of  the  two-year 
option  to  make  the  llrst  p.iyment 

Lower  interest  rate,  the  two-year  option 
on  making  first  loan  payment  and  a  chance 
for  each  community  to  dec.de  whether  or  not 
Its  members  will  let  young  people  move  In 
h.ive  been  the  m  jor  changes  In  PHA  rules  to 
date  "All  in  all.""  Arfiur  Hanson,  stale  FHA 
director,  told  The  Parmer,  "tlie  plan  has 
worked  well  and  enthuslafm  throughout  tlie 
stare  is  growing 

"We  have  a  couple  suggestions  .'or  com- 
munitv  groups  thinking  about  retiremeiu 
centers  Perhnp.s  most  importnnt.  we  are  en- 
couraging them  to  buy  smaller  parrels  of 
land  This  means  less  original  Investment  on 
their  part  and  It  isn"t  difficult  to  get  more 
money  for  addiiionnl  buildings,  once  the  flr.t 
units  are  flUetl 

"'Actually  evon  verv  small  townit  can  nov.- 
have  a  retirement  unit — we"d  consider  loans 
on  a  single  building  on  one  lot  "' 

Roger  Runestr.md.  engineer  for  Minnesota 
PHA  and  the  man  who  helps  stipervise  ro.-n- 
munity  building  plans,  feels  that  having 
buildings  or  groups  of  buildings  scattere;! 
throughout  the  community  is  .i  commend- 
able Idea.  "It  you  get  older  people  out  where 
they  can  see  kids  and  cats,  you  keep  them  in- 
volved In  more  local  activities'"  he  points 
out. 

Another  FHA  suggestion  is  that  original 
membership  lees  be  set  at  S20  "The  higher 
tee.  '  .Mr  Hanson  continued,  "keeps  the  per- 
son more  actively  interested  In  the  project 
and  he"3  more  likely  to  continue  his  .support 
because  of  his  larger  investment 

"We've  also  round  that  total  collection 
from  original  membership  sales  should  be 
about  3'-  of  the  loan  This  money  in  the 
bank  assures  the  group  of  a  cushion  for  extra 
expenses  and  equipment  until  rents  start 
coming  In  "" 

Minnesota  now  has  five  noa-proflt  retire- 
ment centers  in  operation  under  PHA  loans 
They  are  at  Wyoming,  .Askov.  Gonvick,  Red 
Lake  and  Grove  City. 

Pour  more  centers  are  under  construction 
at  Halst  id.  Posston.  Bejou  and  Waverly  FHA 
also  has  tentative  commltmints  on  loans  to 
groups  In  Isle.  Belgrade.  Hinckley,  Sebeka. 
Newfolden,  Grygla  and  Brooks 


THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 


Mr  ALI.OTT  Mr.  President.  :n  ., 
.speech  before  the  Colorado  Association 
of  Broadcasters  on  the  26th  of  January  of 
this  year.  I  made  it  known  that  I  intend 
to  seek  repeal  of  the  Federal  Coniiiiuni- 
cations  Commission's  .so-called  fairne.ss 
doctrine.  Apparently,  this  .should  hruo 
been  done  much  earlier,  for.  if  the  Com- 
mission's decisions  on  clKarette  adverti.^;- 
iim  and  political  candidates  appeared  ab- 
surd, the  FCC's  latest  application  of  the 
doctrine  is  a  mockery  of  fairness. 

To  be  specific,  the  FCC  required  radio 
.station  WHN  in  New  "V'ork  to  sirant  equal 
time  to  the  W  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  m  re- 
sponse to  a  WHN  editorial  accusmt;  the 
DiiBois  orcamzations  of  beme;  Commu- 
nist fronts.  It  was  a  6-to-l  decision  with 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Lee  di.ssentin?. 
Commissioner  Lee  was  quoted  as  savin?: 

We  have   'o  draw   tlie   line  .somewhere, 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr  Lee,  but 
unfortunately  the  ma.iority  on  the  Com- 
ini.ssion  .seems  unwilling  to  make  any 
rational  decisions  in  implementing  the 
doctrine. 

For  an.vone  not  familiar  with  the  Du- 
bois Clubs,  let  me  .say  that  former  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  la- 
beled them  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, as  did  FBI  Director  J.  Edc.i 
Hoo\er.  Mr.  Hoover  specifically  warned 
that  the  DuBois  Clubs  are  makin?  a 
strong  effort  at  fomentine;  revolution 
among  our  Nation's  .vouth.  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois. by  the  way,  was  an  ob.scure  Com- 
munist whose  writings  have  apparently 
inspired  a  part  of  the  new  left. 

The  requirement  that  equal  time  be 
afforded  those  organizations  who  aid 
the  Communists  in  their  u'oal  of  inter- 
nal subversion  and  world  domination  is 
such  an  e.xtreme  perversion  of  the  inter.t 
of  Congress  that  obviously  the  fairnc.<s 
doctrine  must  be  abolished.  I  would  not 
be  .surprised  to  .see  the  Commission  re- 
quire radio  stations  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  aica  which  produced  docu- 
mentaries on  the  assassination  of  Georce 
Lincoln  Rockwell  to  srant  equal  time  to 
the  American  Nazi  Party.  I  would  ask 
the  Commission.  Is  this  in  the  public 
interest?  Does  the  Commission  feel  that 
it  IS  in  the  public  interest  to  expose  the 
American  people  to  the  views  of  Com- 
munists who  are  not  clearly  labeled  as 
Communists '  Obviously,  the  Commi-ssion 
does:  and.  obviously,  before  too  many 
broadcasting  .-tations  are  required  to  air 
treasonous  declarations  against  the 
United  States  and  its  interests,  the  .sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress  must 
act  to  correct  this  outrage. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  near  future  I  will 
submit  a  bill  to  the  Congress  dealinc  with 
the  fairness  doctrine,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  given  every  consideration. 


IS  THE  SST  A  WORTHWHILE  PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT':' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Proi 
Karl  Ruppenthal,  director  of  the  tran.s- 
portation  management  program  at  Staf- 
ford University,  df-livered  a  superb  .speeci- 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
the  other  day  about  the  supersonic  trans- 
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port.  I  commend  the  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators. 

The  speech  sums  up  as  well  as  any 
statement  I  have  yet  seen  all  the  reasons 
wiiy  our  Government  should  adopt  a 
■  proceed  with  great  caution""  attitude  to- 
ward this  ijroject. 

Professor  Ruppenthal,  at  one  point  in 
his  speech,  stated: 

Although  there  are  thousands  of  sophisti- 
cated investors  eagerly  seeking  growth  situa- 
tions: although  there  are  literally  billions  of 
dcllars  In  rl.sk  capital  ready  to  be  Invested 
in  .ittractlve.  huslness-like  speculations,  not 
one  broker  in  the  world  has  offered  to  under- 
write the  supersonic  transport  project. 

He  continued: 

There  is  no  mystery  to  this  reluctance. 
Said  one  of  the  bankers  who  made  a  study 
of  .he  project.  Without  the  guarantee  of  the 
government,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
market  for  tlie  securities  ""  In  other  words, 
even  lo  the  .sophisticated  investor  with  risk 
capital  to  Invest,  the  iinancial  prospects  don"t 
loo^  good 

.SST  uses  this  as  an  argument  for  heavy 
Government  jiarticipatlon.  But  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  SST  is  a  reasonable 
Government  investment  when  private  in- 
\t.--tors  eager  ior  profits  will  not  touch 
Willi  a  10-ioot  pole.  If  some  great  public 
purpose  were  served  by  Government  in- 
vestment in  the  SST.  then  it  might  be  a 
rca.sonable  investment.  But  the  contro- 
versy that  srirounds  the  SST  dwells  on 
ju.^t  this  point:  Does  the  SST  serve  any 
important  public  purpose,  particularly  at 
a  time  m  our  history  when  we  have  so 
many  tasks  that  are  so  obviously  im- 
portant? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Ruppenthal's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SOME    Environmental    Problems    in    Com- 

MERC1.\L   .SfPERSONIC   PLIGHT 

I  By  Karl  M.  Ruppenthal! 

Blase  though  we  may  be  after  having  be- 
ci  me  accustomed  to  announcements  of  im- 
r;.;nse  progress  and  gigantic  leaps  in  the 
iv.v.Itlfarlous  areas  of  science  and  technology, 
there  Is.  nonetheless,  an  understandable  sense 
cf  excitement  as  we  contemplate  the  possibil- 
iv  of  supersonic  flight.  TTiere  is  a  quickening 
:  *he  senses.  .1  feeling  cf  anlicipation  that 
'  omes  with  each  new  adv.ince  in  transporta- 
tion technology.  There  is  an  undeniable  thrill 
that  comes  with  each  new  advance  in  .speed. 
No  doubt  that  thrill  was  felt  by  the  primitive 
inventor  of  the  wheel  as  he  .tttached  his 
ii^.ventlon  to  some  crude  chariot  and  then 
'.vent  careening  down  ,i  hill.  No  doubt  that 
thrill  was  lelt  by  the  Wright  Brothers  as 
t;-iey  detached  themselves  from  the  earth  and 
actually  managed  to  coax  their  contraption 
.:.to  the  air.  And  that  thrill  is  anticipated 
b;,-  the  visionaries  and  the  promoters  who 
vi.uld  soon  have  the  people  of  the  world 
•.'avelllng  about  at  three  times  the  speed  of 
.- /.ind    Here  is  what  one  I'f  them  has  to  say: 

■  Racing  .ilong  .ibove  the  troposphere  you 
vii:  actually  outdistance  the  sun.  Washing- 
•c-n  to  Paris  in  but  three  short  hours;  Los 
At.geles  to  New  York  ;n  even  less.  The  ski 
Fioper  of  the  Andes  and  the  beaches  of  South 
Atnerlca  wlU  be  no  farther  from  Chicago 
than  Detroit  is  by  air  today.  Outraclng  the 
sun.  !io  pi. ice  on  rarth  will  be  more  than 
!.ours  away.  Every  remote  and  idyllic  area 
::.  the  world  wli:  be  brotight  virtualiy  to  your 
'  !?ry  doorstep  A  ne^.-  day  will  da'wn  with  the 
..tlvent  of  supersonic  flight  " 

It   almost   sounds   like   Paradise — at   least 


to  the  efficient  practitioner  of  iliat  well- 
known  Madison  .Avenue  tr.irie  Btit  like  m\ny 
artful  advertisements,  it  dons  not  cm  speak 
of  the  price.  And  before  we  leap  too  fast 
Into  the  supersonic  age.  It  may  be  well  to 
explore  .some  of  the  envircniiient..!  .Lsi;erts 
of  supersonic  llight.  In  ni<i(ierii  businer.s 
parlance,  we  need  to  I'ndort.ike  an  econcmic 
analysis  to  determine  cosr-bpnef;t  rrlatlon- 
bhips.  Or.  in  more  conimonp' >.ce  l.uiguige 
It  seems  wise  to  Itnow  more  about  the  costs 
of  what  we  are  getting  before  ve  sipn  the 
contract  to  buy. 

There  are  four  types  of  benefits  that  could 
flow  from  the  construction  of  a  U.S.  super- 
sonic transport.  First,  and  most  obviou.s,  is 
speed.  It  is  obvious  that  ;i  plane  travplmg 
at  1800  mph  can  cover  the  distance  more 
quickly  than  one  poking  along  at  one  third 
that  speed.  Second,  a  substantial  number 
of  Jobs  can  be  created  whenever  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  any  new  and  expen- 
sive project.  That  Is  true  whether  we  speak 
In  terms  of  the  SST,  Cancer  Research,  or  the 
WPA.  Third,  there  would  be  a  "fall  out"  in 
technology.  It  seems  likely  that  the  multl 
billion  dollar  expenditures  for  the  SST  would 
enable  us  to  learn  more  about  the  mer.nllurey 
of  titanium,  some  problems  In  hydraulics. 
and  the  secrets  of  radiation  Indeed,  as  in 
any  program  of  research  and  development,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  incidental  and  un- 
foreseen benefits  of  undetermined  value 
would  spring  from  these  effort.s. 

Fourth,  It  would  tend  to  feed  our  ego. 
As  Americans  we  have  long  nurtured  the 
Idea  that  In  certain,  selected  areas  we  should, 
if  possible.  alw;ivs  be  first  And  en  those 
rare  occasions  when  some  competitor  beats 
VIS  to  the  punch,  we  should  nonetheless  be 
preeminent.  America  is  always  best! 

Our  ego  is  bruised  at  the  thought  that 
the  British  can  rival  us  In  accomplishment 
in  any  of  these  proprietary  areas.  Our  pride 
is  wounded  if  the  French  ever  succeed  in 
doing  anything  as  well  as  we.  And  our  na- 
tional honor  is  surely  at  stake  whenever  the 
Russians  do  better  than  we. 

We  have  long  felt,  and  with  some  Justifica- 
tion, that  aviation  is  really  an  American 
domain.  Stunned  with  the  notion  that  the 
British-French  Supersonic  Concorde  may 
actually  be  the  first  commercial  plane  to  fly 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound,  we  are  bound 
and  determined  to  drive  it  from  the  skies — 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Con- 
corde will  be  underpowered,  IneflBclent  and 
expensive;  Indeed  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence to  Indicate  that  the  Abominable  Con- 
corde may  never  really  make  It  off  the 
ground. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  benefits  to  be  re- 
ceived from  building  our  own  version  of  the 
SST.  And  now,  a  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  problems 
that  are  Involved  In  its  construction  and 
operation  and  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the 
cost? 

The  problems  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  various  environments  in  which  they 
will  exist.  One  environment  concerns  the 
plane  Itself  and  its  occupants.  This  is  the 
physical  environment  through  which  the 
plane  would  pass.  The  second  environment 
concerns  the  people  on  the  earth — the  human 
beings  over  whom  the  Supersonic  plane  would 
pass.  The  third  environment  is  economic. 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  that  are 
involved  fn  the  development,  construction. 
and  operation  of  the  supersonic  transport? 
Who  win  bear  these  costs  And  what  is  the 
probable  return  on  their  investment? 

There  are  a  variety  of  interesting  problems 
that  concern  the  In-fUght  environment  of 
the  SST.  These,  briefly,  involve  heat,  cold, 
pressurlzatlon,  and  radiation.  Since  It  Is  con- 
templated that  the  transport  will  operate  In  a 
wide  variety  of  physical  conditions.  Its  vari- 
ous systems  mtist  take  into  accotmt  enormous 
variations  In  pressure  and  temperature.  The 


plane  should  be  able  to  take  off  at  sea-level 
tropical  alrpwrts.  but  Its  hydratillc  systems 
must  function  properly  when  the  plane  Is 
Hying  fifteen  miles  high  over  the  frozen 
arctic  wastes.  Systems  utilizing  liquids  must 
be  operable  when  it  is  so  hot  that  certain 
lluids  would  boll  and  when  it  is  so  cold  that 
ordinary  Jet  fuel  will  freeze. 

In  cruising  flight  the  skin  of  the  plane  will 
reach  550'  Fahrenheit — so  hot  tliat  it  could 
ca.sily  be  u.=  pd  to  grill  a  steak.  Yet  the  metals 
used  in  the  .structure  mtisl  not  shrink  or  lose 
their  shape  if  the  plane  lands  in  Iceland  on 
the  coldest  winter  night. 

Pressurlzatlon  presents  certain  problems. 
If  the  cabin  of  a  transp>ort  is  rupttired  while 
Hying  at  subsonic  altitudes  tod.iy.  the  emer- 
gency oxygen  system  can  be  relied  upon  to 
serve  until  the  plane  descends  to  a  viable  al- 
titude—  perhaps  10,000  feet  But  this  will  not 
be  true  in  the  case  of  supersonic  flight.  Fly- 
ing unpressurlzed  at  70  to  80  thousand  feet, 
a  human's  blood  wotild  boil.  Result:  The 
pressurlzatlon  system  must  not  be  allowed  to 
tail. 

While  we  are  rapidly  learning  more  about 
the  hazards  of  radiation,  there  is  .still  a  good 
bit  more  to  learn  It  now  appears  that  then 
will  be  little  radiation  danner  to  the  pa.ssen- 
ger  on  the  routine  supersonic  flight.  There  i.s 
less  certainty  iibout  the  amount  of  contln- 
uou.s  exposure  which  the  flight  crew  mem- 
bers can  tolerate.  And  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  relation  to  predicting  the  incidence 
of  severe  radiation  disturbances.  <jr  at  least 
in  locating  them  in  relation  to  the  jirojected 
Supersonic  flight  path.  Once  such  dis- 
turbances are  located,  it  seems  (jrobable  that 
the  SST  could  descend  to  ;i  lower  :;ltitude  or 
in  some  other  appropriate  manner  alter  Its 
jirojected  course. 

While  these  problems  involving  the  en- 
vironment of  the  supersonic  transport  itseli 
are  not  unimportant,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  can  he  solved.  All  that  is  required 
IS  the  passace  of  time,  'lie  application  of  the 
requisite  brainpower  plus  a  plentiful  supply 
(if  money.  These  problems  .ire  technical  in 
nature.  ;ind  a  .satisfactory  solution  can  surely 
be  bought. 

A  lar  more  important  set  of  jiroblems  con- 
cerns the  people  who  live  on  the  earth — 
under  the  flight  path  of  the  stipersonic 
planes.  It  is  they  who  must  contend  with 
the  sonic  boom. 

.At  the  outset  it  may  be  appropriate  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  sonic  boom.  This 
phenomenon  is  created  whenever  any  object 
passes  through  the  air  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound.  It  results  from  the  inability  of  the 
molecules  m  the  air  to  move  fast  enough  to 
i.'et  out  of  the  way  of  the  plane.  The  result 
IS  a  shock  wave,  or  sonic  boom,  \ariously  de- 
scribed as  .1  sharp  crack  or  a  thunderous 
roar. 

While  some  things  are  known  about  the 
sonic  boom,  muny  questions  still  rem. (in.  It 
IS  known,  for  instance,  that  the  size  and  in- 
tensity of  the  boom  bears  some  relationship 
to  the  altitude  of  the  plane,  its  .-peed,  its 
shape,  and  its  size  Generally  speaking,  the 
larger  the  plane,  the  bigger  the  boom.  Btit 
there  are  several  other  related  1  actors  whose 
relationship  is  not  yet  clearly  understood. 
While  it  is  known  that  the  intensity  of  the 
boom  varies  ;n  different  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, the  reasons  tor  the  variations  liave  not 
been  ident^ed.  It  is  also  known  ttiat  the 
signature  or  the  boom — its  shape  and  pat- 
tern, if  you  will — may  vary  with  the  attitude 
of  the  plane.  While  the  boom  created  by  a 
small  plane  flying  straight  and  level  in  su- 
personic flight  may  cause  no  more  than  slight 
annoyance,  when  that  same  plane  turns  and 
banks,  it  sometimes  creates  a  destructive 
boom. 

How  much  boom  will  tliere  be?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  not  yet  fully  clear.  If  the 
U.S.  SST  cruises  at  between  60.000  and  70.000 
feet,  as  now  appears  piobfble.  it  will  leave  in 
its  wake  a  continuous  boom  in  the  shape  of  a 
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cor.e  As  the  inderiide  of  the  boom  strllces 
the  eirth  it  will  resemO!e  a  sonic  carpet 
some  fifty  miles  wide  What  is  not  known  is 
the  severity  of  the  boom:  haw  it  will  be  m.tg- 
nlfiea  whenever  the  plane  banks,  turns,  or 
changes  its  course,  nor  the  effect  of  the  boom 
on  ships,  marine  life,  or  other  planes  follow- 
ing It  in  the  air 

Thus  f.ir  several  thousand  claims  have  been 
aied  against  the  United  Stares  for  b<>)m  dam- 
itge  and  the  cl.iimanta  have  been  paid  some- 
■-hlng  like  a  miUlun  dollArs  f^ir  property  dam- 
age that  thus  f:ir  has  been  sust,iined  There 
Is  no  record  jI  the  number  of  people  who 
have  been  damaged  or  annoyed  but  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  file  i  claim 

Before  becoming  complacent  about  the 
amount  of  rep.iratlons  that  have  been  paid 
for  boom  d  image  inflicted,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  these  claims  have  resulted  from 
relat..eiy  small  sonic  b«.)oms-  mostly  caused 
unintentionally  by  c)ver-eager  or  under- 
trained  Air  Force  pilots  operating  In  rela- 
tively small  planes  It  d^Des  not  require  an 
Ein.stem  to  appreciate  the  number  and  size 
■>{  the  cliims  for  boom  damage  that  could 
result  from  a  thousand  larger  and  faster 
planes  plying  the  nations  air  ways 

ITie  ■:yxisl-.j(Bclal  L-alculatlons  made  by  the 
proponanxs  of  the  t.ST  estimate  that  about 
500  )t  the  planes  can  be  sold  if  they  are  re- 
stricted to  iner-water  operations  and  that 
an  additional  700  of  t;iem  c.in  be  sold  if  they 
are  billowed  to  ."Iv  over  land  li  out  one  fourth 
of  rhii  latter  fleet — 175  plaaes — were  allowed 
to  fly  the  transcontinental  routes  of  the 
United  States,  people  living  In  their  wake 
would  have  the  joy  of  being  boomed  some 
700  ::mes  per  div  If  the  pleasures  of  the 
aocm  were  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  day  and  night  that  would  mean  ,i  sonic 
boom  everv  2  minutes,  more  or  less.  But  lest 
the  people  of  Denver  Omaha,  or  Des  Moines 
be<-omes  disconcerted  at  that  melodious 
thought,  they  may  take  comfort  m  the 
knowledge  that  under  normal  conditions  the 
sonic  boom  carpet  gracing  their  city  should 
ordm.irily  be  no  more  annoying  than  the 
sound  of  a  modern-day  subsonic  Jet  airborne 
It  the  end  vl  the  runway  with  full  take-off 
pi'wer 

Apparently  that  would  mean  that  when 
the  supersonic  age  is  full  blown,  the  quietest 
place  to  live  may  well  be  at  the  threshold 
of  the  alrpor"  Itself  For  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  flight-ways  over  which  these  planes 
fly  would  be  subject  to  a  continuous  and 
never  ending  bLxim 

Faced  with  an  increasing  storm  of  protests 
because  of  booms  caused  by  .Air  Force  planes, 
une  inventive  General  proposed  the  addition 
<if  a  new  public  relations  man  to  his  staff. 
He  saw  It  simply  as  a  problem  in  education 
In  the  interests  nf  progress,  the  public  must 
loiirn  'o  live  with  the  boom. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  aspects  of 
'he  whole  suptrsonic  program  has  been  the 
matter  of  the  sonic  boom  Well  aware  of  the 
:  ict  that  a  boom  Is  created  whenever  a  plane 
achieves  supersonic  flight,  the  members  of 
un  early  SST  study  committee  sought  some 
.mswers  to  the  problems  of  the  boom  Even 
then  they  knew  that  there  were  limits  to 
the  noise  and  annoyance  to  which  the  .Amer- 
ican people  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
subjected  even  under  the  guise  of  progress, 
paternalism,  f)r  patriotism 

Since  neither  they  nor  the  public  then 
knew  much  about  the  nature  of  over- 
pressure— the  amount  of  boom-created  pres- 
sure in  excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere 
Itself—  they  sought  to  tlnd  some  understand- 
able translation  As  one  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  expressed  it.  We  found  that 
a  boom  of  l  psr  pressure  per  square  footi 
was  somewhat  annoying  and  that  a  boom  of 
2  psf  was  a  little  like  being  shoved.' 

.Although  they  felt  that  the  public  should 
not  be  asked  to  tolerate  a  boom  In  excess 
of  1  psf.  that  specification  Wiis  nut  achieved 
by  any  of  the  designers  of  the  SST  Privately 
concerned  about  the  public  reaction  to  the 


boom,  a  series  of  bin  m  tests  have  been 
made-  «ach  of  them  under  cari-tully  super- 
vised and  antlseptlcaily  artirlclal- -condi- 
tions While  there  Is  dUiisreement  about 
the  results,  one  thing  Is  abundantly  clear 
The  full  public  reaction  to  the  bo<-iu'has  not 
yet  been  revealed,  Mr  the  te;,ts  arc  sorely 
incomplete  dince  It  is  noi  yet  known  what 
will  be  the  signature  and  intensity  uf  the 
boom  created  bv  'h"  T'  S  SST  the  public  re- 
action to  that  boom  Is  clearly  unknown  Some 
of  the  proponents  of  the  SST  answer  this 
question  bv  saying  that  we  must  ,slmply  try 
It  out  Once  built  and  In  the  air,  the  people 
themselves  can  determine  their  cnilectlTe  re- 
action to  the  bo<.im  In  other  words,  alnce 
the  lab(/ratory  tests  are  Inadequate,  why  not 
make  ,'uinea  pigs  tut  of  the  American' peo- 
ple theniiplves 

Incldenuilly.  If  the  British-French  Con- 
corde actually  makes  li  t*)  the  air,  its  specl- 
flcatlons  call  for  a  boom  of  :J',  p.sf,  more  or 
less,  at  take  off  and  about  2  psf  during  cruis- 
ing flight 

Tne  third  environmental  area  Is  economic. 
How  much  Is  it  hkely  to  cost.'  And  who  will 
pay  for  the  plane •>  While  there  are  still  many 
uncertainties  concerning  the  full  cost  of  re- 
search, development,  and  construction,  there 
Is  indeed  little  doubt  that  the  t.ixpayers  will 
pick  up  the  tab  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  although  the  flnanclal 
problems  of  the  SST  have  been  .studied  by 
some  of  the  most  astiit*  bankers  and  flnan'- 
ciers  that  the  United  States  can  boast,  not 
one  of  them  h:is  ever  seriously  .suggested  that 
the  plane  be  flnanced  bv  the  private  enter- 
prise system  Itself,  Although  there  are  thou- 
sands of  sophisticated  investors  eagerly  seek- 
ing growth  situations;  although  there  are  lit- 
erally billions  ot  dollars  In  risk  capital  ready 
to  be  Invested  m  attractive,  business-like 
speculations,  not  one  broker  In  the  world 
has  offered  to  underwrite  the  supersonic 
transport  project. 

There  is  no  mysterv  to  this  reluctance. 
Said  one  of  the  bankers  who  made  .i  study 
of  the  project.  ■Without  the  guarantee  of  the 
government,  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
market  for  the  securities  '  In  other  words 
even  to  Uie  sophisticated  investor  with  risk 
capital  to  Invest,  the  flnanclal  prospects  don't 
look  good 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  Is  hazard- 
ous indeed  to  forec;ist  the  flnanclal  pmspects 
for  the  SST  Until  the  probable  size  of  the 
market  for  the  plane  can  reallstlcallv  be 
determined,  it  is  Impossible  to  set  a  rational 
price  for  the  plane  itself  nor  to  know  how 
much  of  the  research  and  development  costs 
to  charge  each  plane  that  is  built.  And  the 
greatest  of  many  uncertainties  concerning 
the  market  for  the  plane  itself  concerns  the 
willingness  of  the  American  people  to  suffer 
the  !.onlc  boom. 

There  is  real  danger  here  Billions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  may  be  Invested  om 
the  implicit  aisumpilon  that  the  boom  will 
be  heard  only  (jn  the  over-iKeaii  routes. 
There  is  now  some  official  claim  that  the 
project  could  be  successful  even  if  the  plane 
did  not  fly  over  land;  or  If  it  did.  th.it  it 
•would  fly  at  subsonic  speeds.  But  the  d.tnger 
Is  that  with  these  restrictions  the  super- 
sonic plane  would  be  a  colossal  economic  flop 
and  the  multl-billion  dollar  Investment 
would    risk    going    down    the    drain. 

Faced  with  a  tlnanclal  loss  ^jf  such  gigantic 
proportions,  there  would  be  enormous  pres- 
sures to  change  the  rules  and  allow  full  op- 
eration over  land  If  that  day  comes,  peace 
and  quiet  in  much  of  the  countryside  wTll 
truly  be  a  noeUUglc   thing  of  the  past 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note 
that  Sir  William  HUdred.  then  Dlrtvtor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Intern.itlonal  .A:r  Transport  As- 
sociation, h.is  said  that  Uie  flnanclal  assump- 
tions underpinning  the  SST  were  so  tenuous 
that  a  change  of  but  one  per  cent  in  certain 
critical  elements  could  convert  an  assumed 
profit    into   an   Important    loss     .And   as   any 


forecitster  knows,  this  Is  an  exceedingly  close 
parameter  tor  any  prognostlcalor  to  u.se. 

While  It  IS  true  that  there  have  been 
exhaustive  studies  concerning  the  technlc.il 
aspects  of  the  SST.  as  yet  very  little  luii  been 
done  about  the  environmental  problems  of 
the  SST  We  know  precious  little  about  its 
probable  effects  on  wildlife,  dairy  cattle,  or 
sleeping  bal)es  We  know  little  about  its  ef- 
ftvts  on  human  irritability,  bhxxl  pressure 
or  ability  to  get  a  good  night's  sleep.  \v.. 
know  almost  even  less  .tbout  the  startle  effer 
.md  what  it  can  mean  to  a  .-urgeon,  .sc;tntisT 
or  a  person  who  is  critically  ill.  These  are 
import^ml  considerations,  and  they  shouui 
not  nidely  be  swept  under  the  rug.  knowing 
of  their  existence,  it  does  not  seem  prudent 
to  ignore  them  hoping  that  with  the  .idvenr 
of  the  supersonic  plane  Itself,  they  will. 
somehow,  magically  disappear. 

One  of  the  regrettable  .ispects  of  the  whole 
supersonic  pn)je<t  is  that  it  is  the  tech- 
nicians who  have  been  In  control.  Instead 
of  lo>iklng  at  t.'ie  human  .u.pects  of  the  priN- 
lem.  tiio  often  technology  itself  has  been 
their  Gfxl. 

Probably  the  most  important  problem  en- 
twined m  tlie  project  concerns  the  living 
qualities  of  the  earth  Who  should  m.ike  tlip 
decisions  concerning  btKjms.  noise,  stench 
;nd  screams'  Who  should  set  the  allowable 
limits  Ui  pollution  In  the  air.  pollution  on 
the  ground,  and  pollution  of  serenity''  Who 
should  decide  these  cjuestions,  involving  is, 
they  do  the  very  living  qualities  of  the 
earth?  Should  tliey  be  left  to  the  technicians 
and  the  promoters  and  the  .irtists  of  Madison 
-Avenue.'  Or  should  the  people  on  the  earth 
have  some  small  voice  m  their  determir.atlo:; 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  Mai-yland  trial  judge.s. 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  C.  Proctor, 
circuit  ludge  of  Baltimore  County,  la.vt 
month  presented  to  the  Maryland  Judi- 
cial Conference  an  address  which  out- 
lined, in  fine  btyle.  a  code  of  conduct 
for  all  judges.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  Judge  Proctor's  remarks,  and  1 
believe  Uiey  are  well  worth  sharing  witii 
Senators. 

Judge  Proctor's  concluding  words  arc 
pai-ticularly  worthy  of  note.  He  said: 

Very  few  of  us  will  be  known  as  great 
Judges  .ind  the  public  will  neither  know  nor 
care.  What  the  people  want  .uid  have  every 
right  to  expect  irom  us  are  integrity,  human- 
ity, consideration,  devotion  to.  and  reason- 
.\ble  expedition  in.  our  work,  dlginlty.  free- 
dom from  outside  influences,  such  as  busi- 
ness and  politics,  self-restraint— In  short— 
gocxl  judges. 

In  this  day — when  court  dockets  are 
burdened  as  never  before  in  our  liistoiT— 
the  Ijench  cannot  perform  its  public 
function  unless  it  is  composed  of  judges 
of  the  caliber  and  with  the  human  chai- 
actertistics  Judge  Proctor  calls  for.  As 
Socrates  said  centuries  ago.  judges  must 
"hear  courteously,  answer  wisely,  con- 
sider soberly,  and  decide  impartially.' 
The  bench  today  must  not  be  the  reposi- 
tory of  man  appointed  principally  for 
their  political  activities  or  elected  for 
their  appeal  in  the  political  circuit.  Our 
clogged  court  calendars  will  never  find 
relief  if  the  bench  is  reserved  as  a  sine- 
cure for  lawyers  no  longer  able  to  face 
the  rigors  of  practice. 

Every  judge,  be  he  a  trial  magistrate 
or  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  would  do 
well  to  follow  Judge  Proctor's  suggested 
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code  of  conduct.  Only  industrious,  con- 
scientious, temperate,  and  courageous 
iudges  can  meet  the  challenges  facing 

ustice  today.  And,  as  Judge  Proctor  so 
.iptly  states: 

If  the  people  lose  faith  iii  the  courts,  they 
.  ise  l.ilth  111  the  poverninent. 

Mr.  President,  Maryland,  and  particu- 

:aily  Bnltimnic  County,  can  be  proud  of 
Judge  Proctor.  He  has  .served  the  State 
.:i  the  bench  .since  May  1965,  and  is  a 
■udlcial  member  of  the  American  College 
f  Tj  ial  LawTers.  An  extremely  able  law- 
yer, he  .served  as  past  president  of  the 
Maryland  Bar  A.s.sociation.  He  is  a  for- 
mer deputy  State's  attorney  and  assist- 
;int  Maryland  attorney  general. 

1  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Kenneth    C.    Proctor's    speech,    entitled 

The  Public  Image  of  the  Judiciary,"  be 
p:-lntcd  in  the  Record. 

Tliese  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.is  follows : 

THF  Pltfii.ic  Image  0.=-  the  JfDiciARY 
(Presentation  by  Judge  Kenneth  C.  Proctor 

.•t  the  Maryland  Judicial  Conference  J.m- 

iiarv  11,  19681 

TliP  iiublic's  concept  of  tlie  Judiciary  is 
reflected  from  not  ju?t  one^-but  several  mlr- 

frs  The  iirst,  .mcl  jirobably  :  he  mo^t  impor- 
•..nt.  IS  what  I  will  c.tII  the  Court  House  mlr- 
r:r.  I'rom  It  we  are  ob.servcd  "ly  every  one 
employed  there,  from  the  cu^tocli.il  .^taff  to 
Mir  fellow  .iudiet^;  'oy  Jurors,  court  uttiche.s, 
witnesses,  litigants  and  .'iltorneys;  by  casual 
visitors:  and  finally,  by  repre.sentatlves  of  the 
i.irloui  news  mf-dia  v.ho  rcp.'rt  our  .ictlvltles 
•5  the  world 

The  second  is  the  Extr.i  Currlcular  mirror 

unich  reflects  all   those  occasion.?  when  we 

:Dme    in    contact   with    the    iter.ernl    public 

vay  from   the  Court  Hou.'se — while  driving 

ur  c.irs.  at  our  clubs,  walkln:;  on  the  street, 

;.-!  rest.iurants,  .-it  the  theater  .tnd  meetings. 

riip  -lUrd  is  the  .Seml-Pnvate  mirror  which 

■hows  us.  quite  often  with  our  lialr  down. 

'-0  >iur    friends    and    ucquaintaiices    and.    I 

r.i;;ht  add.  to  our  colleagues — v>-hlle  at  cock- 

■,;l  ;  irtles.  piivate  dinners  .mci  :;ench  meet- 

.nj-;. 

We  .ill  know  that  collectively  these  nilrrcrs 
'eflect  everythliift  we  do  from  the  moment 
vre  le.ive  our  liomes  in  the  morning  until  our 
.-eturn  In  the  evonlns- many  times  until  we 
retire  lor  the  nlsht.  A  few  of  us.  liowever. 
•  pp.ircntly  are  r.ot  fully  :'vvare  of  the  code 
:  conduct  to  which  we  all  .should  adhere 
-^  :h,'»i  the  reflections  from  these  mirrors 
''i;:  lend  dignity  to  the  office  which  each  of 
us  holds  and  will  result  in  respect  by  all 
those  whom  we  serve. 
VViiat  are  the  standards  of  cor.duct  which 

■  "  oi  us  .^hould  follo'a'?  I  .suggest  th,\t  the 
LiUowln^  ten  commandments  embody  them 
^T.h  reasonable  objectivity: 

!  Tlie  first  and  indlspen.sable  standard  Is 
:-.:ii    like  Caesar's  wife,  we  must  be  .above 

r.jpicion— not  most  of  the  time  but  all  of 
:he  time.  Ours  cannot  be  the  morals  of  the 
market  place,  for  we  are  required  to  Judge 
them  (very  day.  'We  must  not  only  be  fair 

■v.d  impartial  in  the  trial  of  cases  and  In 

■  kindling  our  other  judicial  duties,  we  also 
hotild  give  the  appearance  of  fairness  and 
":p.irtiaiity.  Tliose  who  appear  before  tis — 

■'iiPtl.pr  as  attorneys,  litigants  or  witnesses — 

hould  carry  out  of  the  court  room  the  feel- 
ihe  -hat.  right  or  wrong,  we  have  been  fair. 
It  should  be  observed  that  our  public  Image 
ih  this  regard  may  very  well  be  reflected  from 

:i  three  mirrors — not  Just  from  that  which 
i'lcks  up  our  court  room  conduct. 

2  We  must  at  all  times  remember  that  we 
■re  public  servants — not  kings,  little  or  big. 
We  can  and  should  run  our  courts  with  a 
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taut   rein.   We   should    not,    however,   act   as 
autocrats  who  can  do  no  wrong. 

Judge  Harold  R,  Medina  has  .said — ".^tler 
all  that  Is  said  and  done,  we  cannot  deny 
that  a  Judge  is  almost  of  necessity  sur- 
rounded by  people  who  keep  telling  lilm  what 
a  wonderful  fellow  he  is.  And  If  he  once  be- 
gins to  believe  It.  he  Is  a  lost  soul  " 

3.  We  should  be  considerate.  We  expect 
our  court  attaches  to  Jump  at  our  slightest 
request.  We  expect  counsel  t<i  be  respectful. 
We  expect  Jurors,  litigants  and  witnesses  to 
be  prompt  in  their  attendance.  The  least  that 
we  can  do  is  to  open  court  at  the  design. ited 
hour — make  recesses  as  brief  as  possible 
The  Judge  who  does  not  do  these  things 
leaves  a  very  bad  impression  on  those  lie 
keeps  waiting.  When  delay  Is  unavoidable — 
as  it  occasionally  Is — we  should  be  careful  to 
explain  to  all  concerned  exactly  why  that 
is  so. 

4.  We  should  remember  that  serving  as  a 
judge  is  a  full  lime  job.  Today  the  volume 
and  complexities  of  litigation  and  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  judicial  process  require 
all  of  our  energy  and  full  lime  in  court  or 
chambers.  The  day  when  a  judge  could  per- 
form his  duties  In  three  days  a  week— nine 
months  a  year  is  long  past  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  to  punch  a  time  clock 
or  that  we  can't  take  off  lor  an  iccaslonal 
golf  game  or  attend  grandmother's  tuneral 
on  opening  day.  However,  it  has  beeii  raid 
that  a  lazy  Judge  is  a  poor  judge.  We  can't 
shirk  our  responsibilities  by  taking  four  day 
weekends  and  vacation.s  of  three  months.  We 
cannot  expect  the  public  to  provide  bigger 
and  better  Court  Houses  for  more  and  more 
judges,  some  of  whom  would  not  be  needed 
if  we  all  bore  our  fair  share  of  the  overall 
judicial  load.  If  the  hoped  for  increase  in 
and  equalization  of  salaries  and  pensions 
are  realized,  those  who  sit  in  counties  where 
the  workload  is  comparatively  liaht  must  ex- 
pect assignments  where  it  Is  lieavy.  In  fact, 
without  a  good  public  image  so  f.^r  as  our 
work  habits  are  concerned,  we  can't  expect 
the  legislators  to  approve  and  the  taxpayers 
to  pay  such  Increased  and  cqu.ilized  salaries 
and  pensions. 

Only  recently,  the  Legislative  rcuncil  in 
approving  proposed  legislation  .ilfectlng  ju- 
dicial salaries  and  pensions  acded  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  to  the  proposed  bill:  "It  is 
the  intention  of  the  General  .'\sscmbly  that 
the  circuit  court  judges  tliroughor.t  the  State 
shall  be  paid  uniform  .salaries  and  that  the 
judicial  work-load  shall  be  distributed  as 
uniformly  as  possible  by  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority of  assignment  by  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  further  ttie  inten- 
tion of  the  General  A.ssembly  that  the  Court 
of  Appeals  shall  by  rule  establish  a  uniform 
procedure  for  the  scheduling  of  Judicial  va- 
cations and  leaves  of  absence  throughout  the 
State." 

5.  We  should  respect  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  our  colleagues.  In  administering  the 
judicial  process  there  are  bound  to  be  many 
occasions  when  we  do  not  agree  with  our 
fellow  judges.  Nevertheless,  disagreements 
should  be  respectful — not  bitter.  .Ability  to 
negotiate  and  compromise  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  made  us  reasonably  successful 
lawyers.  Let  us  not  discard  that  ability  now 
that  we  are  on  the  bench.  Let  us  discuss  and 
determine  our  administrative  problems  in 
the  meeting  room — not  in  the  public  press. 

6.  We  should  never  forget  that  we  were 
lawyers  before  we  were  judges.  Counsel  are 
entitled  to  and  should  be  accorded  consid- 
eration In  and  out  of  court.  We  should  not, 
of  course,  play  favorites. 

If  It  becomes  necessary  to  censure  coun- 
sel. It  should  be  done.  If  possible,  in  cham- 
bers. 

Many  times  In  the  trial  of  cases  it  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  question  a  witness. 
When  we  do  so  I  suggest  certain  guide  lines: 
(a)  As  a  general  rule,  such  interrogation 
should  be   reserved   until   counsel    have   ex- 


hausted the  witness — the  qiiestlfju  may  be- 
come unnecessary,  ib)  Our  ciuestums  .should 
not  be  slanted— should  not  indicate  any  de- 
gree of  bias,  ic)  We  should  at  all  times  bear 
in  mind  the  old  chestnut  -ilie  injunction  of 
the  young  lawyer  to  the  interfering  judge 
"Your  Honor,  I  don't  mind  you  trying  the 
case,  but  please  don't  k>se  it  I"  (d>  In  Jury 
trial  we  should  ask  as  lew  questions  as  jios- 
sible  and  be  particularly  (.irelul  not  to  ask 
questions  which  might  prejudice  either  side, 
le)  Ask  questions  If  necessary  to  prevent 
manifest  injustice. 

7.  We  ElU)uld  be  expeditious  in  deeding 
c.ises.  Delayed  Justice  many  times  results  :ii 
injustice.  Even  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  a  case  from  ihe  bench.  up>n  us  con- 
clusion we  should  at  least  hand  down  our 
findings  of  fact.  We  will  never  be  betur 
prepared  to  make  those  determinatlfms  and 
quite  often  .such  findings  lead  to  an  ineviii- 
ble  conclusion.  Prompt  action  on  the  facts 
leaves  a  good  Impression  on  litigants  and 
attorneys. 

If  we  delay  unduly  in  deciding  cases  it 
adversely  atfects  our  overall  etfectlveners  .is 
judges.  We  lag  In  liandling  our  fair  share 
of  the  work  and  our  colleagues  have  to  take 
up  the  slack.  We  should  not  kid  oursehes 
that  the  public  do  not  know  the  judges  who 
work  ctfectUelv  and  thti.se  who  don't.  They 
do !  " 

8.  We  must  not  inr,ai?c  ;n  parllJaii  poli- 
tics. Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  jnibllc 
look  upon  politicians  with  su.spiclon  A  Judge 
who  is  active  politically  or  who  associates 
with  politicians  i.s  promptly  Libelled  by  the 
people  as  one  of  them.  To  the  j)ublic  this 
label  connotes   bias — subject   to  influence. 

9.  We  should  not  engage  in  business  or 
be  as.sociated  with  'ousiiiess  ventures  of  .iny 
kind  where  such  association  would  be  :.n 
inducement  to  others  to  deal  with  such  con- 
cerns or  would  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  performance  of  our  judicial  duties.  Any 
such  ;\ssoclatlon  would  necessarily  involve 
some  of  our  time  and  energy  and  would 
probably  result  in  undue  disqualifications 
and  jjtiblic  belief  of  bias. 

S.nce  preparing  this  talk,  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  ha-  .idopted  the  jiro- 
posed  new  Constitution  (subject  to  the  .'p- 
[iroval  "f  the  voters  on  Mav  14,  19681 .  .Sec- 
tion 5 '25-  Restriction  of  Non-Judiri.'il  .Activ- 
ities in  p;>rt  provides  as  follows: 

No  judge  shall  pr.ictice  law,  "r  .-eek  public 
elective  office  other  th.an  the  judic:al  office 
he  then  holds,  or  contribute  xo  or  hold  (.itTice 
in  a  political  party  or  political  organization, 
or  jKirticlpate  m  a  partisan  political  cam- 
pai.£;n  or  serve  ,is  officer,  director  or  •  mplovee 
uf  anv  bu.5iness  formed  with  the  mt'^nMon 
of  ir.akine  a  proht,   >    •    •" 

10.  We  .-hould  at  all  tinics  Ijc  temperate 
and  I  use  the  word  in  two  senses.  First.  'A-e 
should  be  .■elf-rrstralned  in  our  dealines  with 
others — in  and  out  of  the  court  room.  Kind- 
ness and  patience  pay  big  dividends  in  ;ill 
walks  of  life  and  particularly  v.'hiCre  the  rela- 
tionship is  judge — '-ounsel- — htieant.  Re- 
strained dignity  is  impressive- -lack  of  it  i.s 
inexcusable.  We  should  not  lose  our  temper 
in  court — Count  ten  and  recess 

Second,  v.'e  should  he  temperate  in  our 
consumption  of  alcoholic  l-x^ver.-.ges.  Intem- 
jierance  iiot  only  seriously  limits  our  ability 
to  function  as  judizes — it  results  in  a  per- 
manent black  eye  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 

If  we  do  a  little  soul-searching,  I  doubt  :f 
.my  of  us  can  conscientiously  say  that  day 
in^— day  out  we  abide  by  all  of  these  stand- 
ards. Yet,  I  submit,  the  breach  of  any  one  of 
them  by  any  one  of  us  does  damage  to  the 
public  image  of  all  of  us — the  Judiciary  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Collectively  we  con- 
stitute one  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
government  in  thib  State — in  fact  the  great- 
est because  it  is  the  la::^  resort  of  the  people 
In  times  of  stress — be  sucii  problems  public 
or  private.  If  the  people  lose  faith  In  the 
courts,    they  lose  faith  in   the  government. 
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Very  few  of  us  will  be  known  u  great 
Judi^es  and  the  public  will  neither  Icnow  nor 
care  What  the  people  want  and  have  every 
right  to  expect  from  u«  are  Inte^ty.  hu- 
manity, consideration,  devotion  to.  and  rea- 
sonable expedition  in.  our  work,  dignity, 
freedom  from  jutside  influences,  such  as 
business  and  politics.  3elf-restr;Unt — in  short 
i?ix>d  judkies  With  dedication  each  of  us  can 
be  X  j,oo<i  Judk?e  A  tfood  public  image  will 
follow  as  day   the   night. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ml-  ALL(;TT  Mr  Prc.siclent.  almost 
every  day  another  petition  to  discontinue 
a  major  paasenuer  tram  is  reported  in 
the  press.  So  frequent  have  these  j-eports 
been  that  I  think  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  are  hard 
pressed  to  keep  track  of  them.  Thus.  I 
was  most  interested  to  learn  that  the 
National    Association   of   Railroad   Pas- 


sengers m  Chicago.  111.,  has  conducted 
an  cxtiaustive  .^urvey  of  the  current 
status  of  loni; -distance  passenger  trains 
in  the  United  States. 

Among  other  things,  the  survey  re- 
vealed that  75  intiTcity  passenger  trams 
had  been  discontinued  between  July  1 
and  Drcember  U  of  last  ,veai .  rfducmg 
the  number  of  intercity  runs  through- 
out the  Nation  to  6r>Q  compared  with 
over  20.000  m  1929  In  addition,  the  sur- 
ven,-  notes  that  another  108  applica- 
tions for  discontinuances  of  trains  are 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Should  all  of  these  petitions  be 
granted  only  d42  long-distance  tiains 
would  continue  to  operate  in  the  United 
States. 

The  association  statement  notes: 
This   rash   >if   abandonments  and   applica- 
tions  to  discontinue   service   follows   on    the 
heels   of    the    US.    Post   Office    Department's 
wide-spread    cancellations   of    railroad    mall 

PA.SStNG{R  TRAIN  DISCONTINUANCE  SURVEY 


contracts   and   diversion   of   the  mall  to  tlie 
highways  and  airways. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know.  I 
have  long  contended  that  there  is  a  clcse 
interrelationship  between  RPO  aban- 
donments and  the  decline  in  railway  pas- 
.senger  service.  This  survey  by  the  a.^.so- 
ciation  points  up  more  dramatically  than 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  the  .senn-a.^. 
ness  of  the  rail  transportation  problem 
and  certainly  demonstrates  why  the 
administration  .-should  change  its  pol- 
icies  to  give  high  priority  to  this  na- 
tional catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  survey  prepared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  Pns- 
•sengcrs,  .showing  the  present  posture  f 
pas.senu'cr  train  opt^ratinns  in  the  Urut-rt 
States,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tl..,s 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Sources;  Official  Guide  of  the  Railways;  Moody's  Transportation,  Traffic  World;  NARUC  Bulletin,  various  press  reports. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  on  the  subject  of  the  declining  num- 
ber of  passenger  trains,  which  unques- 
tionably has  been  brought  about  by  the 
discontinuance  of  Railway  Post  Office 
cars,  I  felt  that  the  editorial  by  Luther 
Miller  in  the  Febiuary  12  edition  of  Rail- 
way Age  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  bringing  the  RPO  controversy 
into  focus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  THE  Editor  Sees  it 
(By  Luther  Miller) 

POST    HASTE? 

"Our  railroads,"  grumbles  a  correspondent, 
"have  been  pilloried  m  the  press  and  cruci- 
fied In  Congress  for  their  alleged  failure  to 
haul  the  malls  with  sufficient  speed  and  ef- 
ficiency to  suit  the  Post  Office,  Has  anybody 
bothered  to  check  up  on  how  the  airlines 
.ire  doing  the  job.  now  that  they  have  It;  ' 
The  inswer  Is  yes— the  airlines  hate  been 
checited  up  on.  And  they're  doing  a  fantastic 
Job. 


THE     W.\Y     IT     WAS 

Sixty-five  years  ago  one  of  our  Chicago  edi- 
tors could  put  a  parcel  of  manuscripts  on 
the  •■20th  Century  Limited"  late  In  the  after- 
noon, and  be  reasonably  sure  it  would  be 
in  the  New  'i'ork  office  the  follLWing  day. 
Over  the  years  we  took  full  .advantage  o'  this 
excellent  service.  So  did  mUUons  of  others. 
AND  THE  WAY  rr  IS 

Then  the  .ilrplane  came  .tlong;  gradually 
the  Post  Office  began  to  shift  the  bulk  of  Its 
traffic  from  rail  to  air  Li\st  year  there  was 
wholesale  :ib;indonment  of  Railway  Post 
Office  -ars  The  iOth  Century  Limited"  was 
among  the  casualties.  Up  m  the  air  went 
the  raall.  Now  what  happens.' 

HEHtE'S   WHAT   HAPPENS 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  1,  Engineering  Editor 
Merwm  Dick  .  Chicago)  .stuffed  an  envelope 
with  manuscripts  due  .n  New  York  the  next 
day,  stamped  It  '  .\lr  Mall."  and  tiitrusted  ;t 
t<>  the  Chlcitgo  Pctet  Office.  .\l  ,ib<.iut  the  same 
tune  .Senior  Editor  Gus  Welty  al.'^o  Chicago) 
filled  a  second  envelope  with  news  BU)rle8  and 
ita.mped  it  .\lr  Mall— -Special  Delivery."  In 
New  York,  Friday  came  .ind  went— but  no 
manuscripts. 

NINETY-SIX    HOtRS   LATER 

Hope  .springs  eternal,  and  on  Monday 
morning  the  New  York  copy  editors  and  lay- 


out men  were  primed  and  waiting  for  t!-,e 
first  mall.  But  two  mall  deliveries  passed  be- 
fore the  missing  manuscripts  limped  :n  ef.T'.s 
m  the  .tXternoon — 96  hours  alter  being 
posted  Tlie  special-delivery  parcel  carried  i 
suimp  certifying  that  it  was  received  .;t  the 
New  York  GPO  at  9. JO  i  m  .  Mondav  Keb  .t. 
It  took  only  three  hours  to  travel  three  ni.les 
downtown — apparently  the  fastest  leg  of  the 
journey. 

WHO    NEEDS   IT? 

Blame  the  weather;  blame  the  Pi.>st  Office; 
blame  the  .urlmes  i  which,  reportedly,  ha\e 
.-o  much  mall  that  they  sometimes  stuff  it 
into  unoccupied  passengers'  seats);  blame 
the  railrtiads,  if  you  will.  But  an  incontrc- 
vertible  fact  remains:  What  took  24  hours  by 
rail  in  1905  took  96  hours  by  air  List  week. 
How  much  more  of  th:s  kind  of  progress  can 
riu:  transportition  .■system  Ltand? 


CHILE  RATIFIES  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 
OP  WO.MEN  CONVENTION— 

UNITED    STATES    STILL    MI.'?SING 
FROM  LIST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  number  of  nations  which  have  ra'.i- 
fied  the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Con- 
vention has  grown  to  55. 
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Just  recently,  the  Government  of  Chile 
decided  that  ratification  of  this  Human 
Rights  Convention  was  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  universal  establishment  of 
human  dignity,  but  also  vei-y  much  in  its 
own  national  interest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Chile 
or  Albania  or  Ghana  or  Pakistan  care 
more  about  political  equality  for  their 
female  citizens  than  we  in  the  United 
States  do.  But  the  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able. Tliese  governments  have  all  ratified 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Conven- 
tion and  our  Government  has  not. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  55  nations  which  have  ratified  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  Convention 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  iJrinted  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows: 

Countries  Which  .-\re  Parties  to  the  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  Convention 

.Mghanlstan 

.Mbanla 

.■\rgentlna 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

BvelorusKla 

Cin.ida 

Ci-ntral  African 

Republic 
Chile 
China 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Cost.i  Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
?;cuador 
Finland 
France 
I  i.ibon 
(ihana 
(ireece 
Ctuatemala 
Haiti 
Hungary 
Iceland 


India 

Indonesia 

Israel 

Jamaica 

■Japan 

Lebanon 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mongolia 

Nepal 

Nicaragua 

Niser 

Norway 

Piiklstan 

Phillipines 

P(  land 

Republic  of  Korea 

Hvimanla 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

Sweden 

Tlialland 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

Turkey 

trkraine 

U.8.S.R. 

Uiuted  Kingdom 

YuKoslavla 


NEGRO  LIFE  AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day, February  11,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  31st  annual 
ineetin'4  of  the  Pasadena  Association  for 
:he  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
which  was  held  at  the  Beckman  Audi- 
torium on  the  campus  of  Caltech  in  my 
State. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<ire  most  timely  and  m-^aningful,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
lirinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P.EMARKS    DY     U.S.    SENATOR    JACK    MiLLER,    OF 
lOVKA 

Today  we  begin  National  Negro  History 
Week,  and  I  am.  indeed,  most  honored  to 
open  your  program. 

My  first  real,  in  depth  contact  with  Negro 
l.istory  was  during  my  high,  school  days 
when  I  read  a  book  on  the  life  of  Booker  T. 
Washington.  As  you  can  well  Imagine.  It  left 
I  lasting  impression  on  me — one,  I  am  sure, 
which  has  been  of  great  value  iiT  my  under- 
.^tanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  American  Negro  In 
'  ur  march  towards  fulfillment  of  the  Amerl- 
c.ui  dream. 


These  contributions  have  been  signifi- 
cant— not  just  in  the  w<jrld  nf  coinpetitive 
athletics  (where  they  as,suredly  have  merited 
international  acclaim),  but  in  every  lacct 
of  American  life:  literature,  painting,  music. 
dancing,  voice,  sculpture,  Medicine,  .scientific 
research,  education,  diplom.tcy,  religion. 
politics,  and  business.  Significant  contribu- 
tions will  contirnie.  and   they  will  multiply. 

The  work  of  your  associ^ition  ui  further- 
ing the  study  of  history  to  IiU  the  gap  which 
has  existed  in  the  education  of  so  niany  uf 
our  people  is  most  commendable,  because 
the  filling  of  that  gap  is  essential  to  the 
imderstanding  and  the  full  sense  of  values 
which  must  be  present  in  a  good  society. 

A  great  amovuit  of  history  in  Negro  life 
has  been  produced  in  the  last  decade.  The 
foundation  for  much  of  ll  was  laid  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  school  de'egregation  cases.  In  Ifl.'jT.  the 
Congress,  at  the  urging  of  the  Admiinstra- 
tlon,  undertook  for  the  lirst  time  ^i;lcc  t;ie 
Civil  War  to  implement  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  lederal  constitution  This 
'.vas  essentially  a  voting  rights  Act  under 
which  the  federal  government,  through  the 
Department  of  ,Iustice.  was  empowered  to 
obtain  court  injunctions  against  obstruction 
or  deprivation  uf  voting  liaht-s.  Another 
feature  was  the  creation  of  tlie  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

In  I960,  with  a  bipartisan  majority  pre- 
vailing over  both  those  wiio  destreci  more 
federal  intervention  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  and  those  who  wished  none  ;it  all.  the 
Congress  approved  aniiendments  tlej^iened  to 
strengthen  the  1957  Act.  Tlie  principal  one 
was  an  authorlzatio'i  to  federal  judges  to 
appoint  referees  to  help  deprived  enlivens 
register  and  vote.  Criminal  penalties  were 
also  provided  for  bombings  ;.nd  bomb 
threats,  and  nl.so  for  mob  action  designed  to 
obstruct  court  orders,  wiiether  or  not  .;ny  of 
these  anti-social  activities  involved  racial 
considerations. 

Bipartisan  efforts  in  Congress  brought 
about  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — "the 
most  significant  piece  of  legislation  produced 
by  the  Congress  in  the  20th  Century",  I 
called  it  during  final  debate  on  the  measure. 
This  Act  genuinely  committed  the  nation  to 
work  to  remove  racially-motivated  injustices 
and  to  do  so  within  the  framework  of  our 
federal  constitution.  There  were  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  believed  that  some  of 
its  provisions  exceeded  constitutional  limits; 
and  some  lower  federal  courts  apparently 
agreed.  However,  appellate  decisions  have  all 
held  In  favor  of  constitutionality.  Of  almost 
equal  significance  was  that,  preliminary  to 
passing  the  1964  Act,  the  Senate,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  voted  to  invoke  cloture  to 
end  a  fillibuster  on  a  civil  rights  bill. 

In  addition  to  providing  new  guarantees 
against  a  denial  of  voting  rights,  the  Act 
covered  discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations, employment,  and  federally-assisted 
programs;  empowered  the  Attorney  General 
to  initiate  suits  to  desegregate  schools  and 
public  facilities;  established  a  Community 
Relations  Service;  and  extended  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  Acts  of 
1957,  1960,  and  1964,  there  still  was  need  for 
a  swifter  mechanism  to  secure  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  American  citizens.  Recognition  of 
this  need  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  brought 
forth  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  which 
not  only  curtailed  the  use  of  \oter  qualifica- 
tions as  a  device  for  discrimination,  but  also 
authorized  direct  federal  action  (through  the 
Department  of  Justice)  to  protect  registra- 
tion and  voting  instead  of  having  to  resort 
to  long,  drawn  out  individual  court  actions 
required  under  previous  Acts.  The  1965  Act 
also  established  severe  penalties  for  false 
registration,  for  paying  someone  to  vote,  and 
for  accepting  payment  for  voting  —these  pro- 
visions designed  to  protect  the  votes  of  good 
citizens  secured  by  this  legislation  from  be- 
ing diluted  or  cancelled  out. 


Those  who  supported  the  1964  and  1965 
acts  were  persuaded  that  a  right  without  a 
remedy  Isn't  much  of  a  right,  and  that  justice 
delayed  is  Justice  denied.  1  might  point  out 
that  since  enactment  of  the  Votint;  Rip;hts 
Act  of  1965,  over  500.000  Negroes  ha\e  been 
regi.stfTed  In  the  five  states  of  -Alabama, 
Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  .South 
Carolina-  a  72':    increase  in  two  \earE. 

During  the  lSi64  and  1965  debates.  I  well 
recall  there  was  a  great  amount  if  la'k  about 
"States  Rights".  I  happen  to  believe  strongly 
in  the  jjrlnciple  of  .states  Riglits.  for  after 
all  I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
C'.j'.stitution;  and  I  often  join  m  the  Pledge 
<if  -Allegiance  to  our  flag  and  to  the  Heptiblic 
lor  which  It  stands — a  Republic  of  nfty  indi- 
vidual, sovereiijn  states  which,  along  with 
■  in  ir  per]ile,  retain  all  jjowers  uf  i_'o\(  rnment 
except  tlh^se  granted  the  federal  uijvernment. 
But  the  point  missed  by  the  .States  Rights 
.  reuments  was  that  these  right-s  have  cor- 
relative states  responsibilities  which,  when 
not  lived  up  to.  leave  an  affected  citizen  with 
no  recourse  except  through  action  by  the 
lederal  government.  .At  the  same  time,  it  was 
intend?d  that  such  action  under  tliese  Acts 
be  in  reasonable  consonance  with  the  preser- 
\ation  of  states  rights.  Thus,  the  1964  Act, 
I  >r  the  most  part,  gives  the  states  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  first; 
..nd  then,  if  they  don't  do  so  jiroinplly,  the 
federal  government  will  step  in 

To  those  if  our  citizens  who  liad  been 
r'eprived  nf  tVieir  constitutional  rlitlus,  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965  v.-as  a 
iiatlonal  expression  of  good  laith  and  trust 
tl.at.  upon  .'iecuring  their  rights,  these  citi- 
zens would  reciprocate  that  faith  and  trust 
l)y  livina:  up  to  the  responslbiltties  arcoin- 
jianying  those  rights.  For  example: 

Tlie  right  to  vote  has  a  correlative  respuii- 
sibllity  to  do  one's  political  homework;  to 
know  whom  and  what  uno  is  v<.img  tor;  to 
vote  intelligently  and  not.  for  Instance,  to 
vote  superficially  for  the  candidate  who  hap- 
pens to  promise  the  7'io,st.  but  rather  for  the 
candidate  who  makes  responsible  promises 
and  matches  his  promises  with  deeds;  to  bear 
in  mind  Jefferson's  warning  that  majority 
rule  is  no  cuaranty  against  despotism;  that 
tlie  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  to  the 
success  of  the  great  American  Experiment  in 
,'-elf-government  Is  consent  of  the  clightened 
majority. 

Tlie  right  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities has  a  correlative  responsibility  to  work 
hard  in  school,  to  develop  one's  God-given 
talents,  to  not  become  a  "dropout"  -a  re- 
sponsibility shared  by  both  parent  and  child. 
Moreover,  as  President  Nabrit  of  Howard 
University  so  aptly  said  last  year:  "Tlie  stu- 
dent !:as  respon.slbilitles  to  his  fellow  mem- 
bers ff  the  University  community,  the  most 
important- of  which  is  to  refrain  from  inter- 
ference with  those  rights  which  promote 
essential  purposes  and  processes  of  this 
community." 

The  right  to  equal  employment  opportu- 
;:ities  has  a  correlative  responslbl'.ity  to  ac- 
quire skills,  to  work  hard  .'.nd  honorably, 
to  be  tolerant  of  one's  fellow-employees 
and  loyal  to  one's  employer,  ;:nd  to  seek 
advancement  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Finally,  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  Join 
v.lth  one's  neighbors  In  ujiUfting  one's  com- 
munity, m  fxerring  one's  influence  towards 
ibser-vance  of  the  law.  respecting  other  ]:.eo- 
plc's  rights  and  property,  and  not  to  look 
i!ie  other  way  when  the  good  name  of  one's 
community    is    being    harmed. 

During  •.he  1964  debate.  I  observed  that 
we  must  r.e". er  forget  that  in  a  democracy 
tiie  force  of  public  opinion  will  make  or 
oreak  any  iaw  passed  by  a  legislative  body. 
-•\t  that  point  of  h!story  in  1964,  public  opin- 
ion decided  'hat  racially-motivated  injustice 
had  to  go.  But  public  opinion  can  change, 
TtTid  it  is  generally  acreed  that  since  1964  the 
riots  and  demonttrations  resulting  in  Injury 
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to  innocent  people  and  their  property  have 
adversely  affected  public  opinion.  As  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  recently  put  It  "If 
there  Is  any  area  of  the  national  life  in  which 
Americans  can  tnily  be  said  to  be  color  blind. 
It  13  .n  the  area  of  crime  The  victims  ur 
their  survivors  couldn't  care  less  about  the 
cijlor  of  '.he  criminal  They  want  him 
caught  Or.  even  better,  they  want  the  crime 
prevented  " 

r'.'T-'  i.'f  fc'XTemlsta  who  seem  ben-  on 
changing  public  optnlon  back — communists 
and  fe;:  w  tr.ivelers,  paid  trouble  makers 
Lirid  MAarcis  who  burn  or  bomb  thiirrhes. 
homes,  .md  .shops,  .md  un-.^merlcan  groups 
such  .\s  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Black 
Muslims.  They  have  received  publicity  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  trvie  Importance, 
and  this  publicity  has  not  only  encouraged 
them  In  their  misguided  activities,  but  it 
h.is  had  d  detrimental  impact  on  public 
opinion  I  hope  that  members  of  the  press 
will  recognize  this  .ind  realize  they,  along 
with  all  responsible  -Itlzens.  have  a  respon- 
sibility In  not  aiding  and  abetting  a  back- 
ward step  :n  public  opinion 

Tl'.e  chaKenge  is  to  move  public  opinion 
f  ir'Aard  — Bot  backwards  The  proceedings 
if  ' ue  TiiuU  Conference  on  Federal  Civil 
R.i{llti  Legislation  at  the  University  of 
N>tre  Dame  i  year  .i«o  polnt.s  the  way  The 
Cunierence  round  that  '.egal  remedies  now 
exist  for  most  of  the  traditional  fomxs  of 
discrimination  practiced  under  color  of  law 
.>r  official  action,  but  that  passage  of  civil 
right-  ;aw3  h.ts  generated  t-xpectatlons  that 
are  still  far  short  if  fulftilment;  that  per- 
sistence of  the  wide  gap  between  law  and 
achievement  presents  a  serloiu  danger  uf 
dlsilluitunment  over  the  effectiveness — and. 
worse  'he  gix)d  tiUth — of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment I  might  add.  the  federal  govern- 
ment mirrors  public  opinion. 

The  Conferenie  well  s.iid  "the  aclUevement 
"f  equal  opportunity  re<|Ulre8  that  both  real 
opportunity  and  really  equal  access  to  It  be 
provided  simultaneousiy  '  For  example,  .ind 
I  quote  "equal  Job  oppcirtunlty  means  noth- 
ing to  the  individu.il  who  has  been  deprived 
of  the  iiecpssarv  educanon  and  training  to 
qualify  f-^r  it  Similarly.  e(|Uiil  Job  opportu- 
nity Ls  an  empty  promise  unless  enough  Jubs 
of  the  right  kind  are  available  for  those  who 
need  them  '  In  this  connection,  the  Con- 
ference recommended  ;;:  eater  federal  support 
for  expanded  on  the  job  'raining  pro-.<rams 
that  would  include  dlsadv.intaged  persons 
not  currently  eligible.  When  It  called  for  the 
"right  kind"  of  Jobs,  the  Conference  was 
talking  esperially  aboiit  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry—not federal  handouts  and  artlflr-lal 
make-work  proijrams  without  a  future.  This 
Is  why  government  programs  simply  must  en- 
list the  asalst-ance  of  business  md  industry 
Moreo,  er,  the  Conference  was  not  thinking 
only  .'f  the  cities,  but  of  all  sectors  of  ^ur 
society  We  should  remember  that  nearly 
half  the  poor  families  in  -he  nation  live  in 
the  rural  areas. 

In  referring  to  the  Employment  .Act  of 
1948.  which  commits  'he  federal  government 
to  creating  and  maintaining  conditions  (jf 
full  employment  and  ma.ximum  purchasing 
;)  )wer  the  Conlcreiice  impliedly  criticised  the 
Inflation  which  Is  sweeping  our  country  to- 
day This  has  accompanied  the  multl-bllllon 
dollar  deflclts  voted  for  by  \  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  It  Is 
well  known  'hat  Increases  In  the  i-ost  of 
living  hurt  ;uw  income  pei.p'.e  worst  'if  all 
Inflation  In  1987  amounted  to  *25  billion, 
md  California's  share  of  this  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  8  :  sales  tax  on  the  backs  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  this  state — 
rich  and  poor  alike  It  wont  do  for  the 
federal  government  to  aid  the  poor  with  the 
right  hand  and  then  with  Its  left  hand,  stab 
the  poor  with  the  knife  of  Inflation 

There  are  other  slgnlflcint  pages  of  his- 
tory in  Negro  life  being  writ'en  l<xlay  In  a 
far  away  land  called  South  Vietnam    War  is 


always  a  terrible  tragedy — both  In  human 
.ind  material  resources  We  are  troubled  when 
we  realize  how  much  of  our  national  budget 
goes  for  war  v/lien  there  is  so  much  that 
nt-eds  to  be  done  here  .it  home  But  we  must 
understand  that  If  those  who  believe  the  Iti- 
flivldual  exists  to  serve  the  government-not 
the  government  to  serve  the  Individual,  who 
believe  In  aggression  by  force,  who  believe 
in  violence  .ind  terror  for  political  ends,  who 
despise  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion  If  tho,>3e  pos- 
sessing these  attitudes  prevail,  then  mate- 
rial progress  here  at  home  will  not  be  worth 
much 

It  has  been  said  that  this  war  Is  a  set-back 
for  the  cause  of  cU  11  rights,  because  resources 
needed  to  wage  the  war  on  poverty  are  being 
wasted  in  our  war  effort  On  the  contrary.  I 
suggest  that  history  will  show  ihat  the  catise 
of  civil  rights  l);us  been  served  with  more 
far-reaching  positive  effects  tlian  all  the 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  going  to  deal 
with  the  poverty  problem  History  Is  filled 
with  examples  of  heroism  of  Negro  members 
of  our  armed  forces  during  all  of  our  wars 
After  World  War  I  General  Pershing  .^.ikl 
"I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  spirit 
shown  among  ihe  colored  combat  troops."  In 
World  War  II,  members  of  the  t»2d  Infantry 
Regiment — a  Negro  unit — received  over 
12  000  decorations  and  awards  for  fighting  in 
the  Italian  campaign— many  of  them  award- 
ed posthuinouily.  In  the  Korean  War.  In  ;;i-t 
fourteen  months,  members  of  the  Negro  24t!i 
Infantry  Regiment  received  two  Coneres- 
slonal  Medals  of  Honor,  nine  Distinguished 
.Service  Crosses.  :iOO  Silver  Stars.  500  Bronze 
Stars  for  valor,  two  Legion  of  Merits,  and  Ho 
Commendation  Ribbons.  This  heroism  is 
being  exempllOed  !iv  Neero  lighting  men  m 
South  Vletn.im  lodav.  But  most  important. 
this  Is  the  first  war  in  which  .ill  military 
units  are  fully  Integrated,  and  no  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  poverty  'Aar  rouUI  in- 
spire the  brotherhood  of  man  vmder  the 
Fatherhood  of  Ood  which  U  being  born  out 
of  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  "ur  boys  over 
there  In  the  foxholes,  the  bunkers,  the  rice 
paddles,  the  ships  m  ihe  Tonkin  gulf,  the 
aircraft  over  North  Vietnam,  and  the  hos- 
pitals. 

There  are  a  few  cynics  who  have  suggested 
that  these  boys  will  return  to  the  United 
States — Mie  Negroes  to  lead  the  riots  In  our 
cities  and  their  white  comrades  to  tight 
Tgainit  them.  But  I  believe  that  history  will 
show  that  they  will.  Instead,  return  to  Join 
hands  and  hearts  and  minds  in  the  common 
cause  of  Justice,  tolerance,  and  brotherly 
love 

I  would  like  to  read  the  recent  citation 
of  .1  young  Negro  soldier  upon  his  aw.  rd  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

Private  First  Class  Milton  L  Olive.  III. 
distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  gal-  . 
lantry  and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  above  and  beyond  the  oall  of  duty  while 
participating  in  a  search  and  destroy  opera- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Phu  Cuong.  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  on  22  October  1965.  Private  Olive 
was  a  member  of  the  Id  Platoon  of  Company 
B.  2d  Battalion  i  Airborne).  503d  Infantry. 
as  It  moved  through  the  Jungle  to  find  the 
Viet  Cong  operating  In  the  .\rea.  Although 
the  Platoon  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  volume 
of  enemy  gun  fire  ind  pinned  down  'empo- 
rartly.  It  retaliated  by  assaulting  the  Viet 
Cjng  positions,  causing  the  enemy  to  flee.  As 
the  Platoon  pursued  the  insurgents  Private 
Olive  and  four  other  foldlers  were  mo.Ing 
through  the  jungle  together  when  a  grenade 
was  thrown  Into  their  midst  Private  Olive 
saw  the  grenade,  and  then  saved  the  Mves 
of  his  fellow  soldiers  by  grabbing  the  gre- 
nade m  his  hand  and  falling  on  it  to  absorb 
the  blast  with  his  body.  Through  his  bravery, 
unhesitating  actions,  and  complete  dlsreaard 
for  his  own  safety,  he  prevented  additional 
loss  of  life  or  Injury  to  the  members  of  his 
platoon    Private  Olive's  conspicuous  gallan- 


try, extraordinary  heroism,  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  are  in  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces 
of  his  country." 

My  friends.  Milton  Olive  will  not  be  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  lead  a  riot.  The 
Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  posthumously. 


jm'ENILE  CRIME  IN  VPW 
MAGAZINE 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  crime  l.s  be- 
coming, Indeed  it  lias  alread.v  become, 
the  principal  threat  faced  by  the  .voiine 
people  of  America  on  their  road  to  matu- 
rity  as   .successful,    productive   citizen.s 

The  adole.";cent  years  arc  really  a  cross- 
roads, the  time  of  decision  for  our  young, 
They  are  no  longer  children,  but  not  yet 
filly  k'rown  and  mature.  They  are  not  .vet 
ready  to  participate  in  all  of  adult  life. 
and  yet  they  have  left  behind  the  plav. 
tilings  of  their  childhood 

It  IS  dunmr  the.se  years  that  time  hanss 
heavily  on  their  hands  The  lack  of  di- 
rection and  the  need  to  fulfill  a  natural 
desire  lor  accomi)li.shment  and  recogni- 
tion combine  with  the  all  too  often  result 
that  a  mvenile  turns  to  crime  to  di.stln- 
guish  him.self  amonpr  his  friends 

There  is  a  trap  in  the  home  life  of  the 
teenatrer  created  when  parents  are 
caucht  up  m  'he  family-defeatine  pui- 
suits  of  an  acquisitive  society.  The  price 
of  keepintr  up  with  Jones'  .second  car  is 
often  both  parents  away  from  home 
working,  and  a  house  is  not  a  home  with- 
out parents. 

So  now  add  to  the  cost  of  that  second 
car  the  life  nf  an  adolescent  who.  at  tlie 
crossroads,  turned  to  'uvenlle  crime  for 
something  to  occupy  hi.s  time  while  rat- 
tling around  in  a  hou.se  without  parenis. 

The  government  and  the  community  is 
dome:  much  to  fill  the  rap  in  the  liome 
life  of  a  teenager.  More  must  be  done  to 
give  teenagers  a  .sense  of  pun^ose.  that 
secret  ingredient  which  distinguishes  the 
delinquent  .iuvenile  from  the  successful 
.juvenile 

The  Februan-  issue  of  VFW.  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  jiublishes  a  thoughful  ar- 
ticle by  William.  D  Schul.  .staff  member, 
the  Menninger  Foundation,  which  dis- 
cusses this  facet  of  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem.  It  is  entitled  "Delin- 
quency: Its  Cause  and  Cure."  I  recom- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  it  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Delinquenxv    Its   C.m'se    anp   Cvrt. 
By  William  D.  Schul  i 

"Johnny,  you  have  left  me  no  choice.  I  am 
going  to  send  you  to  the  Boys  Industrial 
School." 

Frightened  and  bewildered,  the  15-year-old 
youth  ooked  o-.er  at  his  huddled  parents, 
took  In  the  unmovlng  court  officials  .md 
turned  back  to  the  Judge  His  mouth  worked 
several  times  before  he  inanaeed.  Well  a 
guy  has  to  have  somethln'  to  dol" 

The  retort  was  not  meant  for  anyone  in 
partlcul.ir  It  was  c  <ry  .igamst  the  forces 
which  had  conspired  aealnst  him  a  summer 
vacation  without  a  'ob  a  house  emptied  by 
working  parents,  endless  days  with  nothing 
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to  do  but  hang  out  on  the  streets  and  try  to 
overcome  boredom.  This  last  demand  had 
finally  been  met  by  stealing  cars  and  break- 
ing into  vending  machines. 

Such  tragedies  and  waste  In  young  life 
have  come  In  the  wake  of  great  social  and 
economic  changes  which  have  altered  the 
patterns  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

It  wasn't  too  many  years  ago  that  the 
kindly  reader  could  weep  over  tales  of  spindly 
urchins  sla\lng  12  hours  a  day  in  coal  mines, 
or  the  pallid  little  ragamuffin  braving  the 
wintry  blasts  to  peddle  his  newspapers  In 
order  to  take  bread  liome  to  an  invalid  moth- 
er. 

It  ■x,:?>  well  that  the  reader  ilid  respond  to 
the.^e  heartbreakers.  Much  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Uncle  Tom'n  Cabin  contributed  to 
emancipation  and  temperance  plays  to  pro- 
hibition, ihe.'^e  .-torles  helped  bring  about 
laws  governing  .social  welfare,  child  labor  and 
mandatory  school  attendance  during  the 
early   part  of   ihls  century. 

Before  the  cn.-.ctment  of  these  laws,  the 
protection  of  (•hlldren  depended  upon  the  in- 
terest and  capabilities  of  their  parents.  They 
attended  school  (Jhly  if  their  iiarents  so  de- 
sired and  if  they  could  be  spared  from  bear- 
ing their  p.irt  of  the  !:,mily  workload.  Em- 
ployment of  the  young  depended  upon  the 
whims  of  the  employer.  If  a  child  committed 
a  crime,  lie  was  tried  under  the  same  laws 
and  f.iced  tlie  samo  penalties  as  an  adult. 

Aroused  federal  .md  state  legislatures, 
through  enactment  of  welfare  laws,  reduced 
the  abuse  and  neglect  of  children.  The  man- 
datory .school  attendance  laws  promised  at 
least  some  education  to  all  children.  Federal 
and  state  child-labor  laws  prohibited  em- 
plovment  of  young  childreii  and  limited  em- 
ployir.ent  of  older  yoting.sters  to  non-haz- 
ardous Jobs  during  hotirs  when  school  was 
not  111  session.  Juvenile  huvs  placed  the  Jur- 
isdiction over  juveniles  in  juvenile  covirts. 
starting  In  Ccjok  County.  Illinois  in  1899.  The 
Juvenile  court,  considered  as  a  substitute 
parent,  provided  -special  treatment  for  young 
offenders. 

Vet.  this  evoUition  spawned  a  new  tragedy 
which  is  drawing  its  share  of  fears  from 
parents.  Judges  and  educators  One  must 
question  now  wl.ether  the  elimination  of 
these  injustices  wasn't  too  thoroughly  accom- 
plished. 

Consider  the  14-year-old  Ltd  who  wants  a 
part-time  Job  but  can't  tret  one  because  of 
his  state's  child-labor  law.s.  Since  both  par- 
ents work,  he  doesn't  like  to  co  home  after 
school  so  he  loiters  on  the  streets  with  other 
boys.  They  are  always  looking  for  something 
to  do.  trying  to  figure  out  ways  of  getting 
some  money. 

I  marvel  sometimes  that  we  do  not  have  a 
much  hleher  rate  of  delinquency  among 
teenacers,  .-Xt  this  age  the  l.v.man  body  has  an 
amazing  amount  of  vitality  and  it  seems  the 
height  of  folly  for  tis  to  believe  the  teenager 
can  make  constructive  use  of  ills  many  lei- 
sure hours.  Despite  Its  mileage,  the  adage, 
■'Idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop,"  is  still 
valid 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  me  that  we  can  expect 
nearly  one  million  crimes  by  teenagers  this 
year. 

Perhaps  of  even  creater  consequence  than 
child  labor  laws  are  changes  occurring  In  the 
home.  Before  the  era  of  economic  plenty  the 
family  was  a  closely-knit  unit  with  the  father 
as  the  final  authority.  Children  learned  strict 
discipline  at  an  early  age  and  helped  out 
vvlth  the  family  workload. 

c.ime  the  great  industrial  explosion  with 
technological  advances  and.  in  Its  wake 
changes  in  .American  thinking. 

Tlie  father.  In  his  search  for  larger  pay- 
checks— material  things  became  the  staus 
symbol— relinquished  all  child-rearing  duties 
.md  most  of  the  authority  of  the  home  to 
the  mother  Father  became  less  dominant  and 
mother  became  more  assertive 

The  mother,  faced  with  a  role  for  which 
she  was  not  physically,  tempermentally  nor 


psychologically  fitted,  ,  became  frustrated 
and  the  children,  used  to  being  told  explicitly 
what  they  could  or  could  not  do.  no  longer 
felt  the  security  of  well-drawn  bound^iry 
lines. 

The  mother,  fearing  the  lo^^s  of  her  chil- 
dren's affection,  perhaps  Jf)und  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  deprive  her  ofTspriniz  of  jj'erisuies 
as  a  method  of  punishment.  Good  behavior 
was  often  bought  through  ttifts.  over-protoc. 
tlveness,  over-love,  over-possessiveness  .iiul 
over-indulgence.  Many  children  reacted  to 
this  flexible  discipline  with  rebellion  and 
disrespect. 

During  thi.^  period  of  struggle  between 
mothers  and  their  offspring.  John  Dewey's 
theory  of  progressive  education  came  into 
its  own.  Many  educators  and  psychologist,s 
embraced  this  new  philosophy  of  allowintr 
children  to  express  themselves  freely.  This 
doctrine  of  permissiveness  often  ga\e  the 
frustrated  mother  the  reassurance  that  the 
non-disciplinary  approach  to  child-raising 
was  the  right  one. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  .lUthorities,  th'.s 
inaugurated  an  era  uf  juvenile  domination. 
Family  activities  cent^ered  around  Junior's 
demands  and  the  spoiled  adolescent  Ijecanie 
the  new  autocrat.  Contributing  nothing  t^j 
the  family  upkeep,  the  adolescent  l>ecnme  a 
consumer  without  being  also  a  producer. 

Underlying  all  theories  cf  child-rearing — 
and  lending  an  air  of  urgeii''y  to  ihem^ — is 
the  greater  theory  that  mari.  except  for 
hereditary  factxars,  is  exclusively  a  product 
of  his  environment.  Especially  his  environ- 
ment during  his  first  years  of  life. 

True  or  not.  if  one  accepts  this  theory 
Without  qualification,  it  is  not  too  (l;fflcul^ 
10  then  surrender  all  individual  responsi- 
bility. For  if  a  man's  behavior  is  set  in 
infancy,  he  may  well  look  upon  iiimseli  ,is 
being  a  chip  tossed  helplessly  by  forces  be- 
yond his  control. 

I  believe  that  this  doctrine  of  placing  re- 
sponsibility somewhere  other  than  within 
oneself  is  eroding  the  moral  fiber  uf  many 
young  people  today. 

Today's  teenager  has  become  a  special 
breed.  So  often,  he  is  not  taught  responsi- 
bility and  is  not  held  morally  or  legally 
responsible  by  society.  Consequently,  he  does 
not  feel  responsible.  He  does  not  find  him- 
self an  integral  part  of  the  family  where  hl.s 
services  are  needed,  and  beyond  this  thresh- 
old, too,  lie  learns  he  is  ,.  consumer  l;iu  not 
a  producer. 

"Who  needs  me?"  a  new  member  at  a 
state  reformatory  asked  :ne  recently.  Tlie 
question  is  being  iisked  by  many  young 
people. 

The  evolution  we  have  been  considering  so 
far  is  one  that  has  taken  place  mainly  In 
middle  and  upper  class  families.  The  evolu- 
tion taking  place  among  lower  class  famines 
is  of  quite  a  different  nature  and  might  be 
termed    The    Great   Welfare    Trigedy. 

With  the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, threats  to  individual  rights  came  from 
the  great  industrial  empires,  which  could 
and  often  did  exploit  their  employees.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  a  shift  in  emphasis  in 
our  laws — from  the  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty owner  to  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Noble  In  their  concept  of  protecting  per- 
sons from  exploitation,  the  trade  unions, 
the  new  federal  and  state  laws,  and  the  wel- 
fare programs  unwittingly  gave  birth  to 
selfish  expectations,  creating  a  feeling  of 
dependency  and  loss  of  purpose.  Worth  be- 
came no  longer  a  matter  of  accomplishment 
but  simply  a  matter  of  being. 

Accf-ptlng  public  assistance  has  come  to 
be  considered  an  honorable  career,  with  pol- 
iticians weeping  over  welfare  recipients  and 
courting  their  favor.  The  youngster  of  a 
family  whose  "breadwinner"  Is  on  the  public 
dole  sees  little  reason  to  finish  school  to  get 
a  $50-a-week  Job  when  one  can  get  that 
much  without  working. 


Dr.  Marstf.n  McCluggage,  sociologist  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  predicts  that  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  by  1975  half  of  the  male 
population  of  this  cinintry  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  other  half. 

But  as  Dr.  Karl  Menninger  of  the  Men- 
ninger Foundation  in  Topeka  says.  Human 
behavior  forever  thwarts  the  charted  course. 
Man  not  only  survUes.  but  he  perseveres  and 
prevails."  And  definite  hopeful  signs  are 
beginninir  to  appear. 

The  idea  uf  individual  responsibility  is 
being  resurrected.  And  the  shouldering  of 
tills  responsibility  demands  education  and 
training.  Vocational  education  facilities  are 
springing  up  throughout  the  country  to  train 
the  unskilled  and  to  retrain  displaced  work- 
ers under  the  Federal  Manpower  Develop- 
ment .Act,  Conservation  camps  ff  r  the  young 
are  i^rowlng  in  number,  as  are  "work-rea- 
tlon"  proL'rams  which  combine  part-time  eni- 
ploynienl  and  recreational  activities  for 
teenagers  during  the  summer  months  .An 
itiereaslng  number  of  communities  are  sub- 
sidi/lng  eniployers  v,'ho  will  train  appren- 
tices , 

We  are  re-learning  that  individual  wcrlh. 
self-respect  and  a  sense  of  purpose  come  to 
a  person  only  thrfiugh  his  own  efTrrts  to 
lielp  himself  and  that  philosf'phies  whlcli 
comrlbute  to  dependency  undermine  t)ie 
morale  fiber  of  ilie  individual-  and  even- 
iu;illy  the  nation 

Tills  is  the  lessrn  v.e  must  teach  or.r 
',  omh. 


LAZINESS:    A  GROWING  PROBLEM 
.•\MONG  AMERICANS 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  2.  1968,  is.sue  of 
the  Morgantown,  W,  Va.,  Post  entitled 
"Laziness:  A  Growing  Problem  Amiii-.i' 
Americans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

La^i.ness  .1  Growi.ng  Problem   .-Xmonc 
Americans 

"We  liave  -oo  many  people  In  this  coitntrv 
who  think  they  can  work  eight  hours  and 
sleep  eight  hours  in  the  same  el?ht  hours  " 

Calvin  Dean  Johnson,  an  oflici  il  of  a  large 
"ffice  machine  firm,  delivered  this  indictment 
of  a  growing  number  of  workers  at  a  national 
convention  the  ether  day. 

An  apparent  "anti-work  movement"  m 
.'America  is  approaching  critical  stage,  a  na- 
•lonwide  survey  by  ..n  insurance  company 
mdic.ites. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  work 
;  rce  dislike  their  work,  r.ccording  to  studies 
rated  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Dewey,  consulting 
jisychologist  in  Chicago  and  professor  of  in- 
dustrial psychology  at  the  Illinois  Institute 
'j'  Te^lmology. 

"Our  jjroblem  is  that  so  many  of  our  peop> 
have  been  working  at  such  a  slow  pace  for  so 
Ions'  that  they  don't  realize  they  .iren't  doing 
,t  g(X3d  Job."  said  the  training  director  of  a 
•  ransport.ition  company,  "We  have  become 
so  accust-omed  to  mediocrity  that  we  accept 
it  as  normal." 

Absent-eeism.  a  .symptom  rf  pstraneement 
irim  work,  cost  American  industry  JIO  billion 
In  lost  but  p.ild-lor  labor  in  1966.  An  average 
of  more  than  two  million  employees  are  ab- 
sent every  day.  The  hours  they  don't  work 
.ire  three  to  six  per  cent  of  the  total  possib'-^ 
work  hours,  says  Jerry  D.  Adams,  manage- 
ment consuUint  in  San  Antonio  and  ,tn  ex- 
pert on  absenteeism.  >»»- 

Nearly  three  million  employees  stretched 
♦heir  weekeiid  by  an  extra  day  lust  summer, 
according  to  a  national  survey.  .An  estimated 
one-half  of  them  were  imly  sick  character- 
wise. 
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An  ■'mcredible  correlation"  exists  between 
aosenteelsm  and  major  sports  even'.s.  .iccord- 
ini?  tj  Indusirl.il  Relations  Counselors,  Inc. 
New  Yrrlc  A  study  In  an  oil  refinery  in  the 
southwest  uncovered  :in  Inverse  relation  be- 
tween man  daily  temperature  .»iid  abeentee- 
Isin  ra'e 

Even  when  they're  At  work  many  employees 
are  "absent  "  A  personnel  man  calls  this  ph*-- 
nomenon  'on-the-job  absenteeism  "  In  .» 
c  irtjon  the  boss  Is  9  lylng  to  m  employee  who 
h;is  astced  for  a  raise  'I  know  you've  been 
with  'u  for  '30  years,  but  how  lung  have  you 
wjrked   here''" 

In  m»ny  otBcea,  factories  ind  stores,  the 
surest  wty  to  b?  blackballed  Is  to  voluntarily 
do  m  .re  work  than  required 

By  their  l.izlness.  employees  often  are 
counteracting  the  effects  of  routine,  isolation 
and  oversimplification  produced  by  modern 
Industrial  methods,  tlie  Northwestern  Na- 
ti  >na!  Life  survey  report  stated 

Nevertheless,  most  people  must  work, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  J  Pteper  gave 
one  re.ison  for  wnrk  in  his  book.  "Lel.sure. 
the  Basis  of  Culture  "  'One  must  work  If 
not  from  t.iste.  then  at  least  from  despair," 
he  wrot>?  "For  to  redvice  everything  to  a 
single  truth,  work  Is  less  boring  than 
pleiisure  " 

Millions  of  Americans  would  disagree 
Nothing,  thev  would  .iay.  is  more  boring  than 
wi>rk  when  it  is  sliced  up  Into  trivial,  repeti- 
tive t.isks  as  many  Jobs  are  In  our  tech- 
nological society  "This  is  the  basic  reason 
why  some  people  are  non-oriented  to  pro- 
ductivity "  lis  a  certHln  Irish  industrialist 
describes  his  lazy  employees. 

One  reason  for  wanting  work  motiv.itlon 
Is  in  increase  in  Job  and  pay-check  security 
that  reduces  the  urgency  about  providing  for 
phvslcil  needs 

A  tiijlit  labor  market  makes  it  possible  for 
*a  employee  to  risk  laziness.  He  feels  sure 
that  if  he  gets  a  pink  «llp  with  his  paycheck, 
he  can  walk  down  the  street  ,^nd  get  another 
Job.  and  he  probably  can. 

Many  people  are  districted"  by  pleasure 
and  leisure,  says  Dr  Dewev  Tuo  much  leisure 
and  comfort  tend  to  suppress  Interest  in 
work. 

Some  people  actuuUv  are  allergic  to  work. 
In  a  medical  sense.  According  to  a  report 
submitted  "o  i  recent  medical  conference  in 
Caramanlca.  Italy,  muscular  activity  can  re- 
leitse  an  excessive  amount  of  histamine,  a 
powerful  chemical  stimulant.  Into  body  tis- 
sues, cau.slng  rashes  and  allergies. 

"Young  rebels"  in  the  work  force  seem  to 
be  especially  cursed  with  work  allenKtion.  A 
minority  of  new  male  employees  ire  "  rebel- 
lious youngsters  who  don  t  care  much  about 
work,  but  care  Intensely  about  making  trou- 
ble for  those  who  do."  says  a  labor  relations 
vice  president. 

Robert  Newcomb  and  Marge  Sammons. 
husband  a:id  wife  who  operate  a  Chicago 
firm  that  specializes  in  employees  c.immunl- 
cations,  report  tliat  they  "fairly  often  en- 
counter the  cynical,  sometimes  even  bellig- 
erent new.  young  employee" 

They  seem  to  feel  that  the  wcrld  owes 
tiiem  a  living  Many  were  raised  m  affluent 
f,imll:es  in  which  they  enjoved  luxuries  and 
privileges  they  dont  earn.  When  they  begin 
their  fir>t  jobs  and  rind  'ha'  they  must  work 
for  their  rewards,  they  rebel. 

Despite  the  visibility  of  laziness  in  Ameri- 
ca, hard  "Aurk  hasn't  gone  out  of  style  Some 
people  itill  grieve  that  each  day  has  only  24 
hours.  Thev  relish  challenge  and  achieve- 
ment, or  they  are  motivated  by  altruism  or 
a  social  consciousness.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  not  to  bolt  down  their  meals  and  leap 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  so  they  can  get  on 
with  their  work 

They  wuuld  disagree  with  Jerome  Jerome, 
English  humorist  and  playwright  who  died  in 
1827.  whu  ^aid  "I  like  work  It  fascinates  me, 
I  can  sit  and  look  at  it  for  hours." 

They  would  agree  with  Voltaire,  the  French 


phlloBopher.  *lio  said"  Not  to  be  occupied 
and  not  to  exl.st  amount  to  the  same  thing" 
Another  good  solution  to  the  laziness  prob- 
lem seems  to  have  occurred  only  to  Calvin 
Johnson  who  advised  '  Let's  get  back  to 
work  " 


TET  -ATTACKS 


Mr  BYRD  of  We.^t  Viiiima  Mi  Pres- 
ident, an  intere.slini'  editoi  lal  apl^'iirod  in 
the  FL-briiary  14.  19iJ8  i.^suc  ol  Ihf  Hamp- 
shire Review,  a  weekly  new.spaper  pub- 
lished m  Romney,  W.  Va  The  editorial 
IS  entitled  "Tet  Attacks  "  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  insert  the  editorial  in 
the  Recdru 

There  beiiiK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

Tet  Attacks 

The  Communist  attacks  that  resulted  in 
the  dev.istallon  uf  nearly  every  major  city  of 
South  Vietnam  are  having  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  attitude  of  the  .AmerU-an  people 
towards  the  war  we  are  waging  for  the 
rreedom  of  that  country  Ctimlng  .is  they 
tiul  on  the  day  of  the  Vietnamese  New  Year — 
known  as  Tet-  they  shocked  the  sensibilities 
if  even  the  Viet  Cong  .supporters  in  this 
and  other  countries  because  this  has  always 
herettifore  been  'he  first  day  of  i  cease-fire 
period  and  had  been  so  proclaimed  this  ye.ir. 

Hie  ijrllllant  coordination  of  the  attacks 
and  the  havoc  that  was  wrotight  un  the  cities 
and  the  civilian  population  by  the  attacks 
and  the  counter  .utacks  by  American  and 
Sintth  Vietnamese  troi:>ps  have  c.iused  many 
to  reassess  their  thinking  about  the  war 
Most  of  us  had  lieen  led  to  believe  that  the 
cities  of  South  Vietnam  were  completely  se- 
cure from  anything  more  than  an  occasional 
terrorists  bombing  and  that  the  Viet  Cong 
and  .North  Vietnamese  forces  hid  been  so 
we.ikened  by  the  long  fighting  .ind  mount- 
ing casualties  that  they  would  be  tmable 
to  mount  any  kind  of  major  assault  any- 
■Ahere   except    near    the    Demilitarized   Zone. 

A  great  many  people  here  at  home  had  be- 
gun to  feel  impatient  that  we  were  taking  so 
long  to  bring  defeat  to  a  motley  collection  of 
guerrillas  mixed  with  a  few  units  of  the 
regular  ftircps  of  the  Communist  country  to 
the  n.jrth  .Many  of  the  <;elf-deslgnated  ex- 
perts whose  knowledge  was  sometimes,  al- 
though not  always,  bitsed  on  a  brief  VIP 
vi-lt  to  Southeast  .Asia,  were  l)aslng  tlielr 
criticism  of  our  policies  on  the  theory  that 
we  v.ere  using  too  much  time,  men  and 
material  to  defeat  .^uch  a  small  opponent, 
that  It  was  wrong  for  a  mighty  nation  like 
the  United  .States  to  pick  on  him.  and  even 
that  It  was  somehow  unfair  for  us  to  use 
our  vast  resources  and  modern,  sophisticated 
•A'eapons  and  equipment  against  the  little 
peasants  armed  with  obsolete  hand  weapons. 

Suddenly  we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that" 
•he  enemy  was  a  great  deal  stronger  and 
better  organized  than  we  thought.  Out  of 
hiding  came  a  well  trained,  well  organized 
and  well  equipped  force  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude In  a  marvelously  conceived  and  co- 
ordinated attack  that  raged  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  l.ind.  Why  It  was  done  and 
what  the  enemy  hoped  to  achieve  by  It  13 
still  a  matter  of  spectilatlon  as  is  its  even- 
tual effect  on  the  course  of  the  war  The 
immediate  result  has  been  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  realisa- 
tion that  we  are  embroiled  in  a  major  mili- 
tary effort  against  a  major  enemy  and  a  ris- 
ing determination   to  see  it  through. 


BLACK  FRONT  BACKING  FOR 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
ill  tlie  Record  an  article  by  Robert  C. 


Maynard  entitled  Black  Front  Will  Back 
King.  Join  Fight  Against  Freeway.s." 
which  appeared  m  the  Februan,-  15.  1968, 
edition  of  the  Wa.shineton  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record 
as  follows 
Bi.ACK  Front  Wii.i.   Back   King.   Join   Fight 

.ACAIiN-.T    I-TltFWAV.S 

(By   Robert  C    Maynard) 

Tlie  Black  United  I-*ront.  a  civil  rights 
coalition  operating  behind  closed  doors  horp 
for  more  than  ,i  month,  spelled  out  Its  pur- 
poses .uid  participants  to  the  [mbllc  yester- 
day. 

At  a  packed  press  conference  of  tmire  than 
50  reporters  and  photographers  at  the  New 
SchCKil  of  .Afro-American  Thought,  2208  14th 
st  nw.,  hve  spokesmen  of  the  Front  an- 
nounced that: 

It  would  support  the  alms  of  the  Ilev 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King's  April  campaign  for 
aid  'o  poor 

Membership  of  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  iront  is  now  wide  open,  but  the 
organizations  must  be  at  least  half  Negro  and 
send  a  Negro  delegate. 

Tlie  Front  will  support  the  local  light 
against  freewavs  In  Negro  nelghborhood.s 

.About  75  urganizations  now  hold  member- 
ship but  the  number  of  individual  member- 
w;ll  not  be  disclosed 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  help 
'  .\1!  black  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia .  .  .  obtiln  a  rightful  and  proportionate 
share  In  the  declslt.n-maklng  councils  .  .  . 
ajid  proportionate  control  of  the  economic  in- 
stitutions of  the  black  community" 

stokely  Carmichael.  who  called  'he  coali- 
tion together  e;u"ly  in  January  and  who  was 
identified  yesterday  ils  the  t<?mporary  chair- 
man, remained  .-iilent  throughout  the  40- 
minute    press    conference. 

■  Why  can't  Carmichael  speak  if  he's  the 
chairman?" 

"The  trouble  is,"  the  Rev,  Channing  E 
Phillips  said,  .18  the  discussion  became  more 
heated.  "Black  folks  and  white  folks  have 
different  conceptions  of  the  function  of  a 
chairman."" 

Carmichael  and  others  in  the  FYont  have 
s;Ud  they  do  not  want  the  organization  to 
l>ear  the  image  of  any  individual 

Tlie  spokesmen  >esterday.  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  were  Calvin  flolark.  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Informer,  a  weekly  news- 
p.iper,  the  Rev.  David  Katon,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center;  Marion  Barry  <.f  Pride,  Inc.,  .iiid  C. 
Sumner  .Stone  Jr..  former  aide  to  unseated 
Harlem  Congressman  .Ad.un  Clayton  Powell. 

Questioned  sharply  by  reporters  about  oelng 
all- Negro,  Front  ."ipokesmen  remained  firm  on 
the  point. 

Why  shouldn  t  there  be  an  organization 
that  Is  all  for  black  people'.'"  said  Stone. 
"You  dont  see  any  Italians  in  the  Polish- 
American  Association  or  any  Irishmen 
on  the  board  of  B'nal  B"rlth." 

Pursuing  the  argument,  a  reporter  asked 
about  i>o.sslb!e  membership  for  white  per- 
sons with  strong  ;iberal  identiiication  in  the 
community.  "Take  Joe  Rauh,  for  example." 
he  .-^Id. 

The  question  was  never  finished,  because 
the  FYont  officials  roared  with  laughter. 
■You  take  Joe  Rauh."  one  of  them  said. 

■  He  sold  out  black  people  at  the  '64  con- 
tion, "  shouted  .Stone.  The  discussion  ended 
there. 

Attorney  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.  is  active  here 
m  .An.erlcans  for  Democratic  Action  and  in 
the  Democratic  primary  campaign  of  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthv  ■  D-Mlnn  ),  who  Is  chal- 
lenging President  Johnson's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Regarding  Dr.  King's  April  campaign  for 
]oba.  the  Front  sf)okesmen  made  it  clear  that 
endorsement  of  his  goals  did  not  mean  en- 
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dorsement  or  rejection  of  his  nonviolent  tac- 
tics. While  all-out  support  for  Dr.  King  may 
be  forthcoming  from  some  of  the  Individuals, 
tlie  Front  limited  itself  to  endorsing  his  goals. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Front  made  public 
the  names  of  its  Board  of  Conveners,  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  group's  admlnls- 
tr.itlon. 

Tlie  list  released  yesterday  follows: 

l,.>uise  Barrow,  local  representative  of  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization;  Barry; 
Marshall  Brown  of  .SNCC;  Carmichael;  Mr. 
Eaton;  the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  local 
representative  of  Dr.  King's  Southern  Chrls- 
ti.m  Leadership  Conference  and  vice  chalr- 
m.in  of  City  Council;  Dr.  Nathan  Hare,  who 
Is  leaving  Washington  for  a  post  at  San 
Francisco  State  College;  James  W.  Reese  II; 
Charles  Jones  of  Access,  an  open-housing 
group;  Doug  Jones,  of  the  New  School  of 
Afro-American  Tliought;  Herb  Kelsey  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization;  Kenneth  C. 
Kennedv,  Northeast  Model  Inner-City  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  head 
of  Housing  Development  Corp. 

Also,  the  Rev.  Jefferson  P.  Rogers  of  the 
Ciiurch  of  the  Redeemer  and  a  member  of 
ttip  SCLC  boiird  of  directors:  Stone  and 
Sterling  Tucker,  executive  director  of  the 
\V  ushlngton  Urban  League. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
di'iit,  is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mornina  business?  If  not,  morn- 
liij  business  is  concluded. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  705.  H.R.  2516. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  I  H.R.  2516'  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  \1olence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Older  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  'when  the 
.'Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
r.oon  tomorrow.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  SPIRO  T.  AGNEW, 
OF  MARYLAND,  AT  FLORIDA  ME- 
MORIAL COLLEGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Harry  P.  Cain  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  rejuvenation  and  reloca- 
tion of  Florida  Memorial  College,  a 
predominantly  Negro  institution  in  Dade 
Coimty,  Fla.  Formerly  located  in  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  college  recently  was  moved 
to  Miami,  and  with  its  program  of  expan- 
sion will  eventually  accommodate  2\000 
students.  This  expansion  has  been  great- 
ly contributed  to  by  former  Senator 
Cain's  devoted  attention.  More  than  $8 
million  has  been  raised  in  iMedges  and 
cash,  some  of  it  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  honor  of  Senator  Cain  which  was  held 
in  Miami  on  December  11. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
testimonial  dinner  at  which  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland.  Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
was  the  guest  speaker.  I  might  say,  in  a 
jiersonal  reference,  that  a  testimonial 
dinner  was  given  for  me  that  same  night. 
December  11;  and  when  the  Governor 
of  Maryland  put  the  question  to  me,  I 
urged  him  to  keep  the  Florida  Memorial 
College  engagement. 

His  remarks  are  so  illuminating  on  the 
question  of  our  country's  situation  with 
respect  to  higher  education,  the  work  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  about  this  critically  impor- 
tant question  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  address  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew  at  Dinner 
Honoring  Former  U.S.  Senator  Harry  P. 
Cain  and  the  Advent  of  Florida  Memorial 
College,  Miami,  Deauville  Hotel.  Miami, 
Fla.,  December  11.  1967 
Tonight    is   essentially   a   double    celebra- 
tion and  therefore,  I  .im  doubly  grateful  for 
your  Invitation.  For  tonight  we  honor  a  life 
of   distinguished   service   and    celebrate    the 
prospects  for  a  college  of  distinction. 

While  some  private  citizens  are  fortunate 
enough  to  go  through  life  without  encoun- 
tering moral  conflict,  few  public  officials 
have  the  opportunity  to  avoid  such  con- 
frontations. While  private  citizens  may  speak 
out  or  make  "a  separate  peace"  on  the  issues 
of  the  day,  their  courage  or  complacence 
rarely  affects  their  careers.  However,  when  a 
public  official  refuses  to  compromise  his  con- 
science and  consistently  counters  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  win,  it  is  bound  to  affect  his 
career  and  consequently,  requires  special 
courage. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  courage  that  the  emi- 
nent Eighteenth  Century  Jurist.  Edmund 
Btu-ke,  had  In  mind  when  he  wTOte:  "Your 
representative  owes  you  not  his  Industry 
only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he  betrays  in- 
stead of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  It  to 
your  opinion." 

Senator  Harry  Cain's  life  has  been  charac- 
terized by  this  special  courage.  Early  In 
World  War  II.  as  Mayor  of  Tacoma.  Harry 
Cain  stood  almost  alone  among  West  Coast 
elected  officials  In  his  opposition  to  the  in- 
ternment of  Japanese-American  citizens. 
If  Senator  Cain's  convictions  on  fundamen- 


tal rights  and  human  liberty  had  been  cere- 
bral in  Tacoma  in  1942.  they  became  visceral 
in  Germany  In  1945,  when  the  then  Colonel 
Cain  viewed  the  horrors  of  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps. 

In  a  speech  before  the  authorities  and 
citizens  of  the  German  town  of  Hagenau — a 
])opulace  assembled  to  view  the  burial  of  two 
hundred  Jewish  victims  destroyed  In  the 
local  cnmp — Colonel  Cain  said:  "These  dead 
who  lie  here  were  driven  and  starved  and 
beaten  to  slake  the  unholy  thirst  of  your 
German  v:ht  machine  .  The  Allies  shudder 
because  they  never  dreamed  or  visualized 
that  human  leadership,  supported  by  the 
m;is.ses,  could  so  debase  itself  as  to  be  respon- 
sible for  results  like  those  who  lie  In  these 
open  graves.  The  civilized  world  shudders 
on  finding  that  a  part  of  its  society  has 
l.illt'n  so  low.  .  .  If  there  be  a  soul  within 
the  German  nation  It  will  rise  now  to  make 
impossible  the  doing  of  such  future  wrong. 
If  there  Tiof  be  a  soul  in  this  German  nation, 
Its  future  is  forlorn  and  toUiUy  lacking 
in  hope." 

Almost  a  decade  later  In  1954,  Senator 
Cain,  as  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  saw  the  soul  of  the 
.American  nation  threatened  by  injustices 
not  so  grave  in  impact  but  in  implication. 

Deeply  disturbed  by  what  he  regarded  as 
violations  of  fundamental  liberties.  .Senator 
Cain  noted  that  Injustices,  completely  out 
of  consonance  with  the  American  tradition, 
were  being  perpetrated  against  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  and  against  many 
citizens  as  well. 

His  own  words  say  best  "why.  as  he  has  put 
it.  "I  would  not  remain  sl'ient  and  live  with 
myself"; 

"Our  exaggerated  fear  .  .  .  i  Senator  Cain 
has  written)  had  become  a  plague.  It  led 
brother  to  spy  on  brother,  as  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia.  It  broke  the  lives 
of  many  decent  little  people,  who,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  were  convicted  by  malicious 
rumor,  plain  dirty  lies  and  the  words  of  pro- 
fessional informers.  The  victims  were  thrown 
out  of  Jobs  and  their  characters  stained,  .  .  . 
It  mocked  our  American  Justice  with  a  secu- 
rity net  that  touched  one  out  of  every  ten 
adults  In  the  United  States." 

.i^s  expected.  Senator  Cain  was  fiercely  de- 
nounced by  those  he  describes,  with  great 
insight,  ..sijeing  "more  concerned  with  pol- 
itics than  justice,"  But  in  his  temerity  and 
determination  to  speak  up,  he  demonstrated 
what  a  New  York  Times  editorial  declared 
to  be  "courage  unique  In  the  political 
scene." 

Harry  Cain,  characteristically  modest 
about  his  role  in  those  tempestuous  days  a 
uecadi-  aco  and  about  I'lc  -igniricance  of  his 
actions,  describes  his  behavior  as  tViat  of  a 
r-iic  co^iscrratve.  He  lias  portrayed  liim.'^elf 
as  "a  basically  conservative  i)erson — mean- 
ing conservative  to  include  rrspcct  lor  in- 
dU-idual  right  a"  "Every  ttovernmcnt  work- 
er." he  in.sists.  "must  be  loyal  and  reliable, 
l)Ut  there  l.s  no  reason  wl-.y  he  must  l)c  rigidly 
orthodox  m  Ills  thinkine  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  encourage  the  iconoclast  as  trell  as 
the  conformist  to  serve  the  Republic  on  the 
public  pavroU  you  taxpayers  .'-upport 
Whether  in  or  out  of  government,  the 
orthodox  mind,  because  of  lus  strength  and 
sincleness  of  purpo.se.  maintains  and  prr- 
srrvcs  progress,  but  the  dreamer  and  the 
non-conformist  makr  progress  The  oppor- 
tunitv  to  be  different  while  being  strictly 
loyal  is  a  climate  we  ought  to  take  pains 
to  develop." 

Harry  Cain's  brand  of  conservatism  Is  thus 
one  involving  the  conservation  of  human 
ciignitv  and  the  protection  of  individual 
freedom. 

Thus  at  home  and  abroad.  Harry  Cain 
decided— as  the  poet  put  it— in  the  strife  of 
truth  with  falsehood,  to  choose  the  pood, 
and  avoid  the  evil  side. 

Later.    Harry    Cam    looked    southward    to 
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Mlamt  and  to  another  career  in  which  his 
many  tnlents  couid  be  utilized!  For  it  waa 
to  be  this  move  to  Miami  that  would  provide 
U9  with  the  basis  of  tonii?hts  testimonial 
to  him  md  our  salute  to  the  college  which 
ho  serves  ivs  patron  and  friend. 

It  18  not  surprising  that  this  conservator 
of  human  liberty  should  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  crusade  to  bring  new  life  and  location 
to  Florida  Memnrlal  College 

In  associating  himself  with  the  present 
welfare  and  future  of  Florida  MemoriHl  Col- 
lege, he  demonstrates  further  his  i^onvlctlon 
that  the  struggle  for  humaia  dignity  will  be 
won  In  the  last  analysis  through  the  Uberat- 
.ng  process  nf  education 

I  am  ^ure  that  these  present  enterprises 
nf  hl3  are  most  congenial  to  Harry  Cain. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  things  more  exciting 
or  rew.irding  than  participating  In  the  devel- 
.)pnient  of  a  college  For  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  stimulating  features  of 
American  education  and  of  American  society 
m  recent  ve.irs  has  been  the  virtual  tidal 
wave  of  youth  washing  through  the  corridors 
of  higher  education 

Never  before  and  never  anywhere  else  have 
so  manv  youngsters  had  access  to  such  an 
extended  educational  opportunltv  And  op- 
p«>rtuaity  it  la  The  classic  cUchft  of  our  time 
r«m.ila*  profoundly  true  Ours  Is  a  world 
of  suc.i  social  and  technological  complexity 
that  no  man  can  be  well  enough  educated. 
Therefore,  for  thl.5  opportunity  to  be  i  bona 
flde  one.  there  must  be  quality  and  relevance 
In  the  exposure  to  i^ollege 

What  Me  these  elementj<  of  quality  and 
relevance  that  we  hope  to  see  in  Florida 
Memorial  College  and  In  every  college 
throughout  America'' 

The  flrst  Is  Inner  coherence.  A  criticism 
often  heard  today  is  that  our  nation's  col- 
leges repre.sent  a  society  without  Inner 
conerence — that  thev  reflect  two  worlds  One 
of  these  college  worlds,  the  criticism  goes.  Is 
the  province  of  the  f.iculty — rationalistic 
jnd  detached  In  outlook,  isolating  the  in- 
dividual from  the  surge  and  uproar  if  the 
world  outside. 

The  other  college  wcrld.  tlie  critics  say.  is 
the  province  of  the  students — pragmatic  la 
outlook  and  very  much  involved  in  that 
surge  and   iproar 

.\dmittecly.  the  criticism  may  be  over- 
drawn But  It  contains  .1  degree  of  validity. 
A  college  cannot  exclusively  be  an  .isylum 
for  elderly  research  scholars  any  more  than 
It  can  be  exclusively  a  forum  for  student 
protest  The  function  of  higher  education 
must  be  social  .md  cultural  iis  well  as  in- 
tellectual Even  better,  it  should  be  a  union 
of  these  three 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  element  of 
collegiate  quality — relevance  to  the  pressing 
Issues  of  the  day  Of  necessity  the  academic 
community — students  and  faculty  alike — 
must  function  in  the  world  outside  and  re- 
late to  events,  conditions  and  obligations 
which  they  probably  cannot  and  certainly 
should  not  escape  If  a  college  cannot  address 
Itself  to  these  issues.  Imparting  to  Its  student 
bodv  an  attitude  and  an  appetite  to  confront 
contemporary  challenges,  it  Is  not  function- 
ing at  full  force  It  la  failing  its  student  body. 

.\s  the  philosopher  .Mired  North  White- 
head once  remarKed  'So  tar  as  the  mere 
imparting  of  iTtfamiatton  13  concerned,  no 
university  has  any  Justification  for  existence 
since  the  popularization  of  printing  In  the 
hfteenth   century  .    the   Justification   for 

a  university  for  a  college  too,  we  may  add> 
is  that  It  preserves  the  connection  between 
knowledge  and  the  zest  of  life,  by  uniting 
the  young  and  the  old  in  the  Imaginative 
consideration  of  learning  " 

Unless  Whitehead's  stricture  Is  seriously 
understood  and  used  as  a  guide  to  action. 
I  fear  that  our  colleges  may  become  what 
some  have  described  as  a  wi  rid  of  planned 
Juvenility — a  wurld  which  has  little.  If  any. 
functional  relevance  to  the  life  from  which 
the  student  comes  or  that  Into  which  he  will 
presumably  enter  after  graduation. 


I  know  that  many  college  people  are  aware 
of  this  and  aire  working  toward  a  better  bal- 
anced, realitv-orlented  curriculum.  I  am 
prinud  that  tiie  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions of  my  State  have  devised,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  experiment  with.  .1  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  meet  this  problem 

We  are  taking  a  serious  Icxik  at  current 
curricula  and  developing  a  new  set  of  Intel- 
lectual and  academic  priorities  which  will 
prepare  our  undergraduates  not  onlv  to  func- 
tion In,  but  to  contribute  to  their  com- 
munities Particular  empha-sia  has  been 
placed  upon  creating  curricula  in  ileitis  where 
profe.sslonal  persoruiel  shortages  ure  acute 
and  in  areas  that  the  academic  communltv 
has  long  neglected — such  as  law  enforcement 
and  police  science 

In  teacher  education  we  are  moving  to 
inatltute  attitude  training  !\s  a  co-equal  part- 
ner of  academic  learning.  The  knowledge  ex- 
plosion is  so  great  that  we  canni>t  aspire  to 
teach  secure,  technical  truths  but  we  can 
provide  our  youth  with  the  attitude  to  adopt 
and  the  aptitude  to  learn  through  a  mas- 
tery of  the  learning  process  We  are  al."io 
preparing  our  teachers  to  address  the  Im- 
mediate social  and  environmental  problems 
of  our  day  within  the  context  of  classroom 
routine  Prejudice  and  pollution,  crime  and 
dellnquencv.  narcotics  and  .sex  ..an  be  han- 
dled skillfully  and  sensitively  if  our  teachers 
are  properly  trained 

Finally,  in  Maryland.  State  government  has 
won  the  cooperation  of  the  academic  com- 
munity in  the  creation  of  a  Graduate  Corps 
which  will  unite  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate classroom  work  with  work  experience 
In  State  adminl.stratlon  It  is  our  hope  that 
by  providing  opportunitv  and  exposure  we 
v^lll  attract  mi  re  of  Maryland's  talented  stu- 
dents  to   careers   of   public   service. 

This  naturally  leads  into  the  third  element 
of  Collegiate  quality — involvement  in  and 
contribution  to  the  immediate  community 
Each  campus  has  the  potential  not  only  to 
cultivate  Its  students'  intellects  but  to  bring 
culture  and  thought  stimulation  to  the  total 
mature  cummtumv  By  sponsoring  Informal 
lecture  series,  art  shows,  concerts  and  theater 
productions,  the  college  can  become  the  cul- 
tural patron  of  the  community. 

At  the  s.ime  time  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic researchers  cm  gain  by  using  their 
communities  as  living  laboratories  .  .  .  and 
In  turn  their  discoveries  may  well  bring  In- 
creased insight,  progress  and  reform  to  the 
community 

Florida  Memorial  College  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  create  'hose  qualities  as  it  con- 
structs its  new  campus:  and  I  would  hope 
that  It  would  use  tins  hiatus  in  its  historical 
development  to  consider  what  new  .md  spe- 
cial contributions  It  can  bring  to  Miami. 
Certainly  because  it  Is  a  predominantly  Negro 
institution,  but  one  which  welcomes  qualified 
students  of  all  races,  creeds  and  national- 
ities, the  Negro  community  can  take  pride  in 
being  the  host  rather  than  the  guest  on  this 
sparkling  new  campus. 

Certainly,  the  spirit  in  which  this  new 
c.impus  has  been  founded,  with  ttenerous 
support  and  tremendous  Interest  provided  by 
both  races,  is  a  cause  for  pride  .md  an  ex- 
pression of  true  mutual  respect  and  respon- 
sibility that  does  ail  Miami  credit.  This  cam- 
pus represents  an  island  and  a  hope  that  our 
tundamental  faith  in  brotherhood  is  not 
sliam  sentiment  and  as  such  it  is  making  a 
contribution  to  Miami,  to  Florida,  to  the 
United  States  and  its  Image  throughout  the 
world. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  pre- 
scribe m  detail  what  should  be  done  to  unify 
life  With  learning  on  the  Florida  Memorial 
campus  Only  the  faculty,  administration  and 
trustees  of  this  institution,  with  re'<pori.nble 
student  participation,  can  appraise  the  sit- 
uation and  shape  the  strategies  and  the  tac- 
tics. A  Nigerian  proverb  sa\s.  "The  owner  of 
the  house  knows  where  the  roof  leaks  " 

Seventy-tlve  ye.irs  ago  a  few  larsiglued. 
public-spirited  Christian  leaders  founded  this 


college.  .Although  tonight  we  pay  tribute  to 
present  leader^^  .iiid  a  future  campus,  we  al,-o 
celebrate  the  continuity  of  a  tradition  e\- 
presaed  by  the  college's  ideals — character 
leadership  and  service  In  the  years  ahead, 
the  college  will  continue  to  draw  Insplratloa 
from  Its  founders,  its  officials  and  lacuitv 
■Vet,  It  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  supplemei.t 
this  by  translating  the  special  courage  of  ;;3 
.special  patron — Senator  Harry  Cain — into 
nieatUnijful  programs  and  challenging  curric- 
ula on  controversial,  contemporary  Issue? 
Above  all.  I  hope  that  Miami's  Florida  Memo- 
rial College,  within  .is  well  as  without.  sh.iU 
reflect  not  only  'he  sparkle  of  new  steel  iviit 
the  far  brighter  glow  from  the  spirit  ,.f 
brotherhood,  good  will  and  t;ood  faith  amoiii 
men.  a  spirit  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  ;:s 
new  campus 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prr.s- 
ident,  I  .sutTKC.^t  the  ab.sence  of  a  (luonnn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clcik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.s.si.stant  legislative  clerk  i.no- 
ceected  to  call  the  loll. 

Mr.  BYitD  of  West  Virpinia.  Mr.  Pit'. 
icient.  I  ii.sk  iinaiurnous  con.sent  that  ti  ' 
order  lor    the  quorum  call  be  reseind'd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARTIN    LUT;IER    KING'S   PLAN  TO 
PROTEST  IS  DECRIED 

Mr  BYRD  ul  West  Viicinla.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  ■iinaniiiious  consent  to  in.seit 
in  the  Re(  our.  .m  article  nom  the  Wa.'^ii- 
incton  Po.st  of  yesterday  entitled  "King  .s 
Plan  To  Protest  Is  Decried." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  10  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

King  s  Plan  To  Protest  Is  Decried 

L  Brent  Bozell  warned  niombers  of  "he 
District  Bar  .Association  last  night  that  it 
the  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  Klng'.'^  poor  peo- 
ple's camp-in  in  Washington  tlils  April  1? 
permitted  to  tucceed  It  v^ill  have  a  ueva- 
.-.tating  effect  on  law  eniorcemeni  across  M 
country. 

Bozell.  former  editor  of  William  Bucklev  = 
National  Review  and  a  panelist  I'n  ■Protest 
and  the  Law  .it  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  saiJ 
he  .saw  no  dlScrence  between  Stokley  c.ir- 
inlchael's  methods  and  those  .innounced  by 
Dr  King  for  tlie  camp-m 

"It  is  .m  attempt  to  strike  fear  la  Con^'ress 
and  ftampfde  it  into  acceding  to  Dr.  Kins; 
demand.',  ■  Bozell  said.  'It  v^-ill  be  the  tir«t 
wave  But  there  will  be  a  second  .  .  .  .uui 
people  will  proceed  In  the  Nation  without 
any  ihou^-nt  lor  law  whatever 

Bozell.  Bucklev  s  brother-in-law.  also  said 
the  .Adnunlstration  and  Conqress  had  under- 
mined respect  for  law  by  scorning  the  Cv^r.- 
stltutlon  and  waging  a  war  in  Vietnam  wi'h.- 
out  declaring  war 

A  second  panelist.  Michael  E.  Tlgar.  Berk- 
eley law  graduate  who  lost  a  Supreme  Court 
clerkship  in  '.'J6tj  alter  protests  by  ri^iht  winit 
elements.  likened  tixlav';-  dralt-card  burner-' 
to  sutfragettes,  abolitionists  and  labor  stick- 
ers. '  Our  covii.try  is  he.ilthier  because  the^e 
people  violated  the  law  to  .iwaken  a  sleeping 
government."  he  said 

Tlcar.  now  with  Edwaril  Bennett  Williams' 
law  firm  here,  cited  the  Selective  Ser'.ice  Act 
as  an  example  of  a  law  that  cannot  be  pre- 
tested unless  they  r.re  violated,  since  Congress 
ha;   prohibited  :egal  challenge  of  the  iawt 

Tlgar  said  that  tinless  the  ttovernnient 
found  ways  of  .iccedlng  to  Just  demands  I 
black  .•\mericatis  and  war  protesters,  then  it 
Is  bound  to  be  confronted  with  civil  dis- 
order 

The  third  panelist,  Robert  E  Jordan  HI, 
deputy  general  coun.sel  of  the  .Army,  told  t/ie 
group  th.it  .ill  protesters  n.ust  remember  th^it 
the   First    Amendment    protects   speech,   it  t 
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acts,  and  that  the  Government  cannot  accept 
the  obstruction  of  Government  as  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  protest 


DR. 


KING  TO  MEET  WITH 
ON  BIG  MARCH 


MAYOR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  article  by  Paul  Delaney, 
Star  staff  writer,  under  date  of  February 
14.  1968.  entitled  "King  To  Meet  With 
Mayor  on  Big  March,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ki.N'G  To  Meet  With  Mayor  on  Big  March — 

PAUNTROY     SAY'S    PTAN     f  OR    JODS    CAMPAIGN 

Will  Be  Presented 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 

Ur.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  will  meet  with 
M.ivor  Walter  E.  Washington  In  the  next  few 
tt'eeks  to  Inform  him  of  plans  for  the  massive 
demonstrations  that  King  hopes  to  latinch 
here  m  April. 

(':ty  Council  Vice  Chairman  Walter  E. 
F.iuntroy,  who  heads  the  local  unit  of  King's 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
said  yesterday  that  a  meeting  between  King 
and  the  mayor  would  be  "very  tiseful"  before 
t!.e  nonviolent  demonstrations  begin. 

■  I'm  sure  that  when  Dr.  King's  plana  for 
t'-.e  spring  campaign  .ire  finalized,  he'll  want 
tj  .ipprise  the  mayor  of  them,"  Fauntroy 
said.  "And  I'm  sure  the  mayor  will  want  to 
meet  with  htm." 

Mayor  Washington,  when  asked  at  a  press 
cciiuerence  yesterday  If  he  felt  such  a  meet- 
iiij;  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city, 
replied:  "I  suppose  so,  at  the  proper  time." 

PLANNING    FOR    CONTROL 

.\s  the  city's  top  officials  indicated  that 
eRorts  would  be  made  to  insure  order  during 
King's  poor  ]>eople'K"  demonstration  for 
Jobs  and  Income,  the  man  who  coordinated 
the  Army's  response  to  the  massive  peace 
march  on  the  Pentagon  last  October  said  the 
government  must  be  willing  to  "make  a  tre- 
mendous commitment  of  resources"  to  con- 
tr^l  civil  disobedience  here. 

Robert  E.  Jordan  III,  deputy  general  coun- 
sel of  the  .Army,  told  members  of  the  D.C. 
Sir  Assoc. ation  yesterday  that  the  most 
eitective  deterrent  to  lar-;e-scale  civil  dis- 
obedience was  a  policy  of  "restraint"  and 
"passive  deiense."  He  spoke  of  the  Pentagon 
tlemonstratlon  last  fall  but  did  not  refer 
specifically   to   King's   upcoming    campaign. 

He  said  the  general  s^overnment  response 

in  W.ishington  has  always  been   t-o  commit 

l.irpe    resources"    to    make    demonstration 

control  ;;s  non-violent  as  conditions  permit. 

Jordan  said  that  the  massive  numbers  of 
tr^>ops  used  by  the  Pentagon  to  back  up  law 
ufficials  during  the  demonstrations  had 
caused  comment  In  the  press  and  from  pub- 
lic ofUcials. 

BACKS   MASSIVE   SUPPORT 

Massive  support  is  necessary,  he  said,  "un- 
less you  are  going  to  stop  It  by  shooting  or 
tear  pas.  TTien  you  can  get  by  with  a  small 
number  of  people  to  enforce  that  policy." 

Jordan's  remarks  came  during  a  panel  dis- 
cussio!.  on  "The  Law  and  Protest,"  as  part 
of  a  bar  association  meeting  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel. 

His  philosophy  of  large-scale  "passive  de- 
fense" is  involved  In  current  discussions  at 
the  District  Btiildlng,  where  It  is  known 
that  City  officials  have  been  quietly  confer- 
ring with  representatives  of  seversil  federal 
agencies  and  the  military  about  planning 
f:r  possible  disorders  here  this  summer. 

At  the  press  conference  yesterday.  Mayor 
Washington  was  asked  If  he  were  making 
such  contingency  plans. 
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"■We're  making  plans  for  the  stimmer,  fall, 
winter  and  spring,"  he  said.  "We're  always 
making  plazu." 

The  mayor  expressed  optimism  about  the 
summer.  He  remarked  that  "all  cities  have 
problems,  we  know  that.  If  problems  develop 
here  we'll  have  to  handle  them.  I'm  opti- 
mistic." 

Fauntroy  was  asked  yesterday  whether 
black  power  militant  Stokely  Carmlchael 
would  be  asked  to  sit  In  on  a  meeting  be- 
tween King  and  Washington.  The  'Vice  chair- 
man questioned  whetiher  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  include  CamUchael. 

"I  don't  know  If  Stokely's  presence  at 
such  a  meeting  would  be  relevant."  Fauntroy 
said.  "Dr.  King's  Interest  is  in  the  Jobs  or 
income — poor  people's — campaign.  He's  not 
here  to  mix  nonviolence  with  violence." 

Fauntroy  said  he  saw  no  potential  con- 
flict between  the  mayor  and  King,  since 
King's  demoiLstratlons  will  be  aimed  at  Con- 
gress and  not  the  District.  The  vice  chairman 
added  that  the  fact  that  District  policemen 
might  have  to  arrest  demonstrators  won't  be 
a  problem. 

"I  think  people  place  too  much  emphasis 
on  arrest,"  Fauntroy  said.  "It's  not  planned 
In  the  Initial  stages  for  people  to  be  ar- 
rested— only  If  Congress  proves  uncoopera- 
tive. 

"However,  by  the  very  nature  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, if  the  demonstrations  pet  to  that 
point,  the  participants  expect  to  get  .arrested 
and  to  stay  In  Jail. 

"We  are  In  for  a  new  experience."  Fauntroy 
added. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  'THE  COST 
OF  CLEAN  WATER" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virnmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  its  adoption,  yester- 
day, of  Senate  Resolution  249.  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  entitled  "The 
Cost  of  Clean  Water":  that  the  Senate 
amend  the  resolution,  m  line  5,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Public  Law  89-234"  and  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  '  Public  Law  89- 
753";  and  that  the  resolution  as  thus 
amended  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTION    SLATED    THIS    WEEK    ON 
PUPIL  DEMANDS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Ernest  Hol- 
sendolph,  Star  staff  writer,  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  entitled  "'Action  Slated  This 
Week  on  Pupil  Demands." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Action  Slated  This  Week  on  P^tpil  Demands 
(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

The  District's  assistant  superintendent  for 
secondary  schools  will  meet  wTth  high  school 
principals  Friday  to  begin  some  of  the  change 
requested  by  students  at  a  cltywide  meeting 
Monday. 

George  R.  Rhodes  said  yesterday  he  will 
insist  that  principals  "re-examine  the  nature 
of  student  involvement"  In  their  schools  and 
extracurricular  activities. 

Soturces  within  the  school  administration 
say  privately  there  is  a  "quiet  desperation" 
among  officials  to  "get  the  initiative"  from 
militant   students    who   have    been    gaining 


followers  in  every  high  school  in  the  city 
since  last  spring. 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  in  the  District  Is  attempting  to 
organize  separate,  cltywide  groups  of  Negro 
students,  parents  and  teachers  which  to- 
gether may  link  up  with  Stokely  Carml- 
chael's  Black  United  Front  to  seek  substan- 
tial "black  community"  control  over  schools 
In  Negro  neighborhoods. 

A  SNCC  .spokesman  said  yesterday  that  the 
student,  parent  and  teacher  groups  were 
being  mobilized  by  William  W.  Hall,  a  SNCC 
held  organizer. 

The  recently  formed  Black  Students  Union 
at  various  District  high  schools  would  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  cltywide  .-tudent  group, 
the  organization  hopes. 

Form  letters  distributed  by  Black  Student 
Union  members  at  Monday's  citywnde  student 
gripe  session  at  McKlnley  High  School  urged 
that  students  to  "become  aware  of  yotu" 
power  in  unity"  and  Join  the  organizations. 
The  telephone  number  of  SNCC  headquarters 
was  listed  at  the  end  of  the  flyers  for  per- 
sons desiring  further  Information. 

"We  have  Just  got  to  stop  merely  react- 
ing," an  official  said. 

Rhodes  said  he  will  Instruct  principals,  ,.s 
a  first  step,  to  drop  requirement  lor  mem- 
bership in  student  councils  and  other  gov- 
erning organizations. 

"Tm  convinced  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lionor  .-ocieties.  there  should  be  no  re- 
quirements for  participation  in  a  group  ex- 
cept for  membership  in  the  student  body," 
Rhodes  said. 

Among  other  notions  which  he  will  begin 
exploring  with  the  principals  Friday  is  the 
need  lor  more  support  for  college-bound  stu- 
dents of  all  abilities. 

"I  want  to  set  up  some  year-round  equiva- 
lent to  the  Upward  Bound  programs  operated 
by  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Howard 
University.  ;-.nd  other  cnricliment  efforts  to 
get  students  oriented  toward  college."  Rhodes 
said. 

"We  should  do  i.ll  that  we  can  'o  assure 
the  success  of  every  .'^tudent  who  tells  us  he 
wants  to  go  to  coliepe." 

Rhodes  said  lie  feels  the  enrichment  pro- 
grams are  needed  as  a  "step  ijcyond"  the 
.superintendent's  announced  expansion  of 
courses  to  be  ottered  after  ;  chool  .ind  Satur- 
day mornings. 

STIPENDS  SUGGESTED 

Rhodes  hopes  to  lielp  .students  who  often 
must  make  a  liard  choice  between  taking 
part  in  a  bummer  enrichment  j;ropram  ( r 
v.-orklng  to  earn  needed  money. 

"I'm  sure  we  can  find  money  that  can  be 
))aid  to  student.?  as  st.pends  equal  to  the 
.41.40  an  liour  that  most  of  them  earn  on 
Eummer  jobs."  he  tald. 

Rhodes  .^aid  lie  would  make  it  ilear  to 
I)nncipals  Friday  that  a  representative  proup 
oi  the  city's  students  to  oe  lormed  withm 
the  next  two  weeks  must  be  freshly  elected — 
not  just  designated  from  existing  student 
groups. 

Rhodes  said  yesterday  niter  emerging  from 
a  meeting  with  school  officials: 

•■.Above  all  else  I  want  the  students  to  un- 
derstand that  we  were  not  just  talking  yes- 
terday. We  mean  to  do  something  about  their 
grievances." 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  2516  >  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale]. 
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Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirK'.nia  Mr  Piesl- 
dent.  I  suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDINCf  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  have 
Joined  in  sponsorintr  the  fair  housing 
amendment  because  I  am  convinced  that 
residential  set^regation  on  a  racial  basis 
Is  a  basic  inequality  that  underlies  and 
stimulates  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
For  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
this  most  blatant  form  of  discrimination 
In  the  pending  bill  to  protect  constitu- 
tional rights  seems  to  me  unthinkable 

More  than  a  decade  ago.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  out  segregation  in  education, 
pointing  nut  that  "separate  but  equal"  is 
In  fact  "inherently  unequal  "  The  same 
principle  applies  in  the  field  of  housing. 
Indeed.  I  believe  there  is  even  le.ss  jus- 
tification to  assert  equality  in  .separation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
that  housing  is  the  only  commodity  that 
Is  not  available  in  the  open  market  ac- 
cording to  a  man's  ability  to  pay.  Yet 
housing  is  a  basic  necessity,  a  commodity 
which  no  family  can  do  without.  And  it 
bears  importantly  on  all  major  aspects  of 
living — health,  education,  employment, 
and  recreation  among  them 

Restricted  acce.ss  to  the  whole  housing 
market  because  of  race  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  the  concentration  of  nonwhite 
population  n  our  cities.  In  1910.  it  is  esti- 
mated that  73  percent  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation lived  in  rural  areas.  Today  that 
same  percentage.  73  percent,  lives  in 
urban  areas,  mostly  in  ghettos  To  our 
shame,  the  Federal  Government  has 
helped  to  build  these  ghettos 

The  Federal  responsibility  here  ap- 
pears to  be  little  known.  But  It  is  great, 
as  the  National  Committee  A.galnst 
Housing  Di.>^crimination  showed  In  its 
report.  "How  the  Federal  Government 
Builds  Ghettos.  '  A  powerful  indictment 
of  Federal  policies  and  practices  in  the 
housing  field,  the  report.  Issued  in 
February  1967  warned: 

The  ghetto  sys'em,  nurtured  t>oth  directly 
and  Indirectly  by  Federal  power,  has  created 
racial  allen.itlon  and  tensions  so  explosive 
that  the  crisis  In  our  cities  now  borders  on 
catastrophe.  It  has  excommunicated  Negro 
and  other  minority-group  citizens  from 
nieiMh'T-..*.  10  !n  the  .Aiiiericm  community.  It 
has  Isolated  the  white  majority  inside  a 
world  of  conscious  and  subconscious  racism. 

Housing  segregation  Is  at  the  r^xit  of  the 
ghetto  way  of  life  and  all  of  its  attendant 
evils  and  turmoil  'Witness  the  Intolerable 
conditions  of  life  In  the  impacted  racial 
ghefo.  and  the  inevitable  hopelessness,  bit- 
terness and  rebellion  of  those  who  are  im- 
prisoned within  its  conflnes.  Witness  mount- 
ing strife  over  segregated,  overcrowded.  In- 
herently unequal  schools.  Witness  unem- 
ployment and  under-employment  of  mil- 
lions ot  nonwhltes  i!i  'he  mid^t  of  unprec- 
edented aiHuence  .uiioiig  whites  Witness 
the  appalling  disparity  In  mortality  and 
health  statistics  between  the  privileged  and 
the  discrlmlnated-against  Witness  the  wid- 
ening breach  between  whl'e  suburbia  and 
the  Inner  city  Witness  the  deterioration  and 
decav    of    the    nation's    cities,    with    their 


shrinking  tax  bases  and  expanding  costs  for 
essential   services. 

The  report  points  out  that  from  the 
time  the  Government  entered  the  hous- 
ing field  in  the  latt-  thirties,  it  iias 
shunned  any  real  responsibility  for  af- 
firmative action  to  a.ssuie  equal  housng 
opportunity  In  its  earliest  days,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  actually 
ur-jed  use  of  restrictive  covenants  to  keep 
out  "inharmonious  racial  groups."  Up 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  and  the  Home  Owners  L<ian 
Corporation  recommended  racial  segre- 
gation In  residential  neighborhoods  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  stability  and 
values  of  the  area.  .'Xnd  all  along  the  line, 
the  financing  agencies  have,  again  and 
attain,  protested  their  powerle.s.sness  to 
take  positive  action  to  root  out  the  evil 
of  racial  discrimination 

One  result  has  been,  according  to  the 
NCDH.  that  while  the  FHA  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminit,trati()n  have  Uigether 
financed  m>ire  than  SIJO  billion  worth  of 
new  housiim  since  World  War  II  less 
than  2  percent  of  this  has  been  available 
to  nonwhite  families,  and  much  of  that 
only  on  a  strictly  se'^regatod  basis. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  the 
apathy  and  lack  of  interest  within  the 
agencies  to  establish,  much  less  i)romote, 
programs  to  open  the  housing  market  to 
all  citizens  on  an  equal  basis  For  exam.- 
ple.  some  vears  ago  I  souglu  executive 
action  against  a  builder  who  stated  pub- 
licly that  he  would  not  sell  to  Negroes 
in  a  burgeoning  subdivi.slon  in  .southern 
New  Jersey  But  the  HHFA  insisted  that 
It  was  unable  to  halt  the  flow  of  Federal 
assistance  which  enabled  him  to  continue 
with  construction  of  the  development. 

We  all  recall  the  ""stroke  of  the  pen" 
.so  much  talked  about  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign. It  was  not  until  1962  that  the 
Executive  order  was  finally  sii,'ned  and. 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Secretarj" 
Weaver  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  this  year,  the 
order  is  an  ineffective  Instrument.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  basis  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary supported  the  fair  housing  bill 
before  the  committee. 

The  absence  of  any  strong  effective 
push  for  integrated  housing  has  also 
been  noted  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  In  its  report  to  the 
President  in  May  1967.  it  stated: 

Exei'iitlve  Order  11063  Is  being  widely  and 
rl.wrantly  violated  by  builders,  brckers  and 
lenders  who  participate  In  FHA  and  V.\  pro- 
grams. We  are  struck  by  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  stated  policies  of  President  John- 
son and  the  actions  of  federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  policies. 

The  committees  report  stated  further: 
More  disturbing  and  more  harmful  than 
the  Industry's  disregard  to  the  imperatives 
rif  the  Executive  order  have  been  the  liierUa. 
obstruction  and  lack  of  sympathy  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  has  found 
in  the  two  Federal  agencies  chargetl  with 
primary  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
nondiscrimination  and  equ.il  opportunity 
requirements   m   federally   assisted   housing. 

The  story  with  respect  to  public  hous- 
ing is  an  equally  dismal  tale  Again,  let 
me  cite  an  example  from  my  own  State. 
In  July  1966,  I  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 


regard  to  testimony  before  the  New  Jer- 
.sey  Advi.sory  Committee  to  the  U  S.  Civil 
Rights  Comml.sslon  which  indicated  that 
public  housing  in  the  city  of  Newark  was 
becomin,'  more  rather  than  less  seaie- 
nated  and  that  policies  of  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  were  in  large  part  respon- 
sible. 

It  took  6  months  before  HUD  replied 
and  Its  reply.  I  reiiret  to  say.  was  mis- 
leading to  say  the  least.  I  was  totallv 
unable  to  discern  in  it  any  real  concern 
for  the  central  problem.  Rather,  its  whole 
thrust  was  to  present  the  housing  au- 
thority in  a  creditable  light.  emi)hasizlng 
its  good  intentions  and  deemphasizing. 
indeed  omitting,  many  salient  facts. 
Since  then,  many  of  these  facts  have 
bet'ii  made  plain  in  the  ugly  riots  that 
occurred  m  Newark  last  summer  and 
in  the  report  just  released  of  the  Gover- 
nor's commission  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  riot. 

The  letter  I  received  from  HUD  rcad.s, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Our  New  "i'ork  rtmco  m;ide  .i  special  review 
of  the  NewMrk  Housing  Authority's  compli- 
ance with  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rle;hts 
Act  and  we  have  aiialyyetl  their  findings  i\s 
•A-ell  as  other  data  available  to  us.  Our  New 
York  office  has  concluded,  .md  we  concur, 
that  the  Newark  Housing  Authority  Is  fully 
.iw.ire  of  Its  responsibilities  under  Title  VI: 
and  that  it  Is  attempting  t-o  make  prctjrefs 
toward  achieving  open  occupancy  and  racial- 
ly balanced  tenancy  de.^plte  dliticulties  oc- 
r:^sloned  bv  p<'pulatlon  shift.";,  trndltional 
biases  and  social  behavior  patterns  .aid  prob- 
lems We  do  not  mean  to  represent  or  imply 
that  the  rru;ial  distribution  of  the  Newi<ric 
Hou.slng  -Authority  tenant  body  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  ;ire  hve  projects 
m  Newark's  Centr.il  Ward  which  .ire  over  90 
percent  Negro-' >ccupled  There  .ire  live  proj- 
ects r.i  other  parts  of  the  City  which  are  less 
than  10  percent  Negro-nccupled.  The  racial 
distribution  of  tenants  m  the  Authorlty.s 
other  seven  projects  shows  more  racially  bal- 
anced proportions.  The  reasons  for  this  dl;- 
tributiou  .ippear  to  be  relatetl  to  factors 
which  have  little  to  do  with  the  Housing 
.•\uthorlty  s  tenant  selection  jiractlce'?  f>r 
with  changes  in  its  regulations.  We  are  en- 
closing with  this  letter  a  sununary  of  the 
Newark  program  which  serves  as  a  .^ubstanti- 
.ition   for  our  conclusions. 

When  I  .submitted  this  report  to  the 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Advisory 
Committee  hearing.  I  was  advised  that — 

No  progress  h.is  been  made  in  achieving 
r.icl.'.l  balance  m  The  lait  four  years,  since 
the  U.S  Comml'sion  hearings  in  .September 
l'j6'2.  in  Newark  At  that  time  there  were  14 
projects  In  Newark  under  the  authority — 
tour  oi  them  over  yO'-  white  and  2  over 
90-  non-white  At  that  time  the  announced 
policy  for  integration,  as  stated  on  page  127 
of  the  Commission  hearings,  w.is  this:  "  .  . 
if  an  apartment  adjacent  to  a  Negro  family 
were  otfered  to  a  white  family  and  it  wns 
refused  on  that  ground,  or  vice  versa,  the 
refusing  family  should  not  be  accorded  the 
Dpportunity  to  choose  another  apartment. 
if  such  were  available."' 

No-v.  we  have  17  projects  under  the  New- 
ark .\uthonty.  5  are  over  90":  white.  5  are 
over  90";  non-white.  In  July  1966.  at  the 
public  meeting  of  the  N.J.  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  US  Commislson  on  Civil 
Rights,  reference  was  made  by  a  Committee 
member  to  the  policy  described  above  (Page 
213  et  seq  I  and  this  was  the  answer  ipage 
216)  "Our  policy  on  Integrating  the  proj- 
ect* from  1950  for  \  number  of  years  there- 
after was  the  ptiUcy  you  have  read  We 
haven't  that  policy  of  compulsion  any  more  " 
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.\nd.  j>age  217.  "If  they  were  to  refuse  and  we 
exercised  the  jxiUcy  by  not  giving  them — 
that  would  be  a  denial  to  them  of  public 
housing  at  all."  (transcript  of  Committee 
meeting.) 

Another  excen't  from  the  HUD  report: 

Tl>e  Housing  Authority  has  developed  five 
.idditlonal  projects  In  various  sections  of  the 
Lity.  niese  projects  .show  varying  propor- 
tions of  Negro  occupancy,  ranging  from  21 
to  8!  i)ercent. 

The  comment  from  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee chairman: 

This  paragraph  Is  misleading.  Five  projects 
were    n.'t    mentioned.    It   should    have    read, 
There    are    9    other    projects — 5    over    90 '"t 
white,  one  79'!    and  3  over  60':  ." 

At  the  time  that  I  inquired  as  to  the 
Authority's  practices.  I  also  submitted  a 
long  list  of  allegations  with  regard  to 
the  maintenance  and  administration  of 
the  buildings.  They  included  serious 
charges  of  corruption  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide police  protection  to  residents.  Since 
July  1966.  I  have  been  in  repeated  touch 
with  HUD  to  ascertain  the  results  of  its 
investigation.  Finally,  in  January  1967, 
I  received  tliis  reply : 

We  have  just  received  from  the  Inspection 
Division.  HUD.  a  closed  Report  of  Investlga- 
•ion  regarding  activities  of  the  Housing  Au- 
•horlty  of  the  City  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
which  is  being  reviewed  by  our  New  York 
Regional  Office  As  soon  as  we  receive  a  final 
Disposition  Report  from  that  office  we  will 
bo  glad  to  report  to  you  on  the  matter. 

I  have  had  no  word  since,  despite  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  secure  the  report  prom- 
ised. Perhaps  now  that  the  Governor's 
Commission  has  recommended  a  grand 
jury  or  other  appropriate  official  investi- 
gation into  .similar  charges,  the  Depart- 
ment can  be  stirred  to  interest  itself  in 
the  matter. 

For  their  guidance,  they  could  well  use 

the  outline  of  his  testimony  presented 

to  the  1966  hearing  of  the  New  Jersey 

Advisory  Committee  by  the  pastor  of  an 

Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  in  Newark. 

It  reads: 

Outline 

i.  cleanliness 

A.  More  and  better  JaiUtorlal  Services  are 
needed. 

B.  More  and  better  Janitorial  equipment. 

C.  More  and  better  personnel. 

II.  POLICE    PROTECTION 

A.  Population  density— demands  it. 

B.  SeiUor  Citizens  und  ordinary  adults 
male  and  female  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

in.  LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

A.  Because  of  population  density — proj- 
ects become  cesspool  for  breeding  crime. 

B.  Ctutallment  of  dope  traffic,  raplngs; 
muggings,  robbings,  break-Ins,  etc. 

IV.  ACCULTVRATION 

A.  Housing  vs.  herding. 

B.  Landscaping,  etc.— "Beautiful  City." 
Adequate  recreation  for  Children. 

V    ADEQt'.ATE  RECREATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

A.  To  satisfy  cravings  for  adventure.  I.e. 
Boy  on  carnival  track). 

B.  To  give  exercise  to  muscles  and  experi- 
ence to  growing  brain  cells;  I.e.,  the  new  will 

>ccupy  time  and  burn  up  energy — thus 
"rock- throwing"'  will  be  minimized  or  In- 
terest In  or  time  for  such  acts  reduced. 

VI.  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS   ARE  NEEDED 

Also  penalties  to  occupants  (and  even 
ejections)  who  persist  in  vandalizing  public 
property  and  who  Utter. 


A.  Federal  Housing  Is  too  expensive  to  be 
permitted  to  set  any  example  ijut  the  Ideal 
ones.  Federal  housing  should  demonstrate 
what  housing  should  be. 

B.  Federal  Slums  are  no  more  desirable 
than  private  Slums. 

C.  Federal  Slums  are  more  easily  recog- 
nized than  private  slums— they  are  usually 
larger. 

viii 

Children  grow  up  In  these  conditions  who 
will  be  either  our  soldiers  or  our  crim- 
inals, builders  or  destroyers,  scholars  or 
delinquents,  civil  servants  or  wards  of 
welfare. 

Even  the  existence  of  a  good  open 
housing  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
cannot  mend  situations  like  that  of  New- 
ark public  housing.  Our  law,  most^e- 
cently  revised  in  1966,  prohibits  disefimi- 
nation  in  all  private  housing  transactions 
except  for  the  rental  of  rooms  in  a  single- 
family  dwelling  by  the  occupant  thereof 
and  the  rental  of  a  i^ortion  of  an  owner- 
occupied,  two-family  dwelling.  Provision 
is  made  for  enforcement  through  the  di- 
vi.sion  of  civil  rights  in  the  department 
of  law  and  public  safety.  Further.  New 
Jersey  law  forbids  discriminatory  adver- 
tising and  requires  that  ijosters  mention- 
ing  individual  rights  under  the  fair  hous- 
ing law  be  shown  in  real  estate  offices 
and  wherever  houses  are  olTerrd  lor  sale 
or  rent. 

The  implementation  of  the  lav,-  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  is  ironic  that  a  chief 
offender  against  the  law  should  be  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  administration  jnofesses  tleep 
concern  with  resolution  of  the  lacial 
problems  that  embroil  our  cities.  It  is 
difficult  to  square  its  expressions  of  con- 
cern with  its  lack  of  .'-.upi>ort  lor  an 
amendment  which  would  t^ive  it  ihe  au- 
thority it  claims  to  lack  to  enlist  the 
full  resources  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
a  struggle  against  prejudice  that  the  Na- 
tion must  win  if  we  are  to  survive  as,a 
civilized  democratic  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  su.sgest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  ;o  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virrinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  all  our  citizens 
have  genuine  equality  of  opportunity  so 
that  they  may  fully  participate  in 
America's  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural life.  This  requires  the  elimination 
of  artificial  barriers  to  the  exercise  of 
free  choice  by  individuals. 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  free  choice  is  in  the  realm 
of  housing.  Thj  open-ho'osing  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  .Senator  from  Min- 
nesota iMr.  MoND.M-E).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  t  Mi .  Brooke  ] .  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  to  H.R.  2516.  an 
act  to  prescribe  penaUies  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  seeks  to  remove  this 
housing  barrier.  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  fair  housing  amend- 
ment. 


I  am  proud  of  the  State  of  Oregon's 
record  of  progress  in  intergioup  rela- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  out  of  this  ex- 
perience we  can  see  certain  basic  evi- 
dence which  could  be  helpful  to  us  in  the 
consideration  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  on  the  Federal  level.  In 
the  rreat  federal  sy.stem.  the  States  have 
oftentimes  been  able  to  provide,  through 
experimentation,  the  direction  for  prog- 
ress, the  models  for  action  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  take,  and 
thereby  .^harc  v.ith  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Th''  modern  march  of  progress  in  im- 
provement of  intercroup  relations  in 
Oregon  .started  with  the  enactment  of 
Oregon's  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act, 
in  1949.  The  State  bineau  ol  labor  be- 
L'aii  administerincr  this  act  on  July  16, 
1949. 

I  believe  it  is  ix>rtincnt  at  this  ]X)int 
to  review,  in  quick  succession,  tiie  meas- 
ures which  liave  been  recognized  as  the 
great  civil  rishts  legislation  m  t!ie  .State 
of  Oregon. 

First,  in  1949.  we  enacted  the  Pair 
Employment  Practice  Act,  which  guar- 
antees to  each  individual  in  our  State 
equal  employment  opportunities,  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Then,  in  1951,  we  enacted  what  is 
called  the  vocational  .-schools  law.  This 
law  prohibits  discrimination  in  -.oca- 
tionai.  professional,  or  trade  .schools  in 
Oregon. 

In  1951  we  progressed  further  and 
built  upon  the  record  of  the  past  by  re- 
l^ealing  the  law  prohibitinc  interracial 
marriages. 

We  rcpea'cd  the  prohibition  v.-ith  re- 
spect to  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 

We  repealed  the  .statute  lequiring  a 
census  of  .sanitation  and  tlirift  habits  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  residents. 

We  had  a  Governor's  executive  order 
directing  the  National  Guard  to  pu.sue 
a  strict  ixjlicy  of  nondiscrimination. 

A  Governor  s  executive  order  was  is- 
.sued  establishing  a  State  council  on  In- 
dian affairs,  to  further  guarantee  their 
rights  as  citizens  in  all  the  procedures 
and  laws  and  also  the  customs,  'f  our 
State. 

In  the  same  year.  1951.  the  State  in- 
.surance  commissioner  issued  an  order  to 
insurance  companies  in  Oregon  requiring 
the  elimination  of  surcharges  formerly 
levied  aaainst  non-.vhite  drivers. 

In  1933,  we  moved  on  with  a  further 
foundation  leading  to  our  o'.vn  Housing 
Act.  with  the  public  accommodalinn  law. 
This  law  in  the  State  of  Oregon  prohibits 
discrimination  in  ]ilaces  of  public  ac- 
commodation, resorts,  or  amusement 
places,  and  establishes  the  riahts  of  all 
persons  to  equal  facilities. 

We  I'lso  amended  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Orecon  by  deleting  the  word 
■  white"  With  respect  to  a  reapportion- 
ment of  population,  which  '.•■as  based 
previously  on  the  white  populat.cn. 

In  1957.  wc  strengthened  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Act.  the  vocational 
.-.chools  law.  and  the  public  accommoda- 
tions law  by  amendments. 

In  1957.  wc  enacted  our  first  Housing 
Act.  This  is  .similar  to  the  jiroposal 
which  we  are  discussing  and  debating 
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these  days  in  the  Senate.  But  In  1959  we 
found,  through  the  experience  of  our 
Initial  act,  that  we  should  strengthen  It. 
so  we  enacted  the  second  Housintr  Act  In 
that  year. 

In  1959  we  amended  the  real  estate 
broker  law  to  make  a  violation  of  the 
Housing  Act  by  a  realtor  a  cause  for  the 
revocation  or  suspension  of  the  realtor'.-; 
license.  This  was.  of  course,  a  very  Im- 
pxartant  step  In  our  State's  history  and  in 
the  development  of  our  clvU  rights  legis- 
lation. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr  President,  that 
with  all  these  law-s — of  which  we  are 
mighty  proud  in  our  State — it  can  be 
seen  that  Oregon  ha.s  been  a  leader 
among  the  50  State.s  m  enactmtf  civil 
rights  legislation.  In  spite  of  all  the.se 
laws.  I  do  not  attempt  today  to  portray 
Oregon  as  being  free  from  discrimination 
or  as  a  State  which  no  longer  has  prob- 
lems in  matters  of  Intergroup  relations. 
What  I  do  .say,  however,  is  that,  with  all 
these  IdcXfi,  I  believe  we  have  established 
a  pattern  m  our  State  by  indicating  to 
the  citizens  of  our  State  that  the  law 
Implies  a  duty,  and  that  the  law  can  be 
responsible  for  a  learning'  process;  that 
some  of  the  old  prejudices  and  old  habits 
can  break  dn'.vn  and  can  brin:j  people 
Into  confrontation  one  with  another,  in- 
to a:i  association;  and.  to  t!ie  surprl.se  of 
many  peor'le  they  And  that  some  of  the 
old  thouk'hts.  old  ideas,  and  old  concepts 
of  discrimination  are  truly  without 
foundation 

We  use  law  in  our  State  not  as  an  end 
In  Itself  but  to  help  people  learn  to 
understand  one  another  and  to  help  iiDV- 
ern  their  actions  But  changing  their 
minds  and  their  hearts  one  toward  an- 
other still  is  a  matter  at  which  we  must 
constantly  work,  throuu'h  ^'ovemment 
and  voluntary  and  nongovernmental  as- 
sociations. 

Oregon  was  the  sixth  State  in  the 
Un»an  to  pa:>s  a  law  which  guarantees  job 
democracy  There  is  nothing  intricate  or 
involved  about  Oregon's  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act,  any  more  than  there 
Is  anything  intricate  or  involved  about 
Oregon  s  Open  Housing  Act.  It  means 
Simply  that  our  State  ha^  an  act;  that 
in  the  act  we  iiave  made  sure  that  each 
Inhabitant  :s  ijuaranteed  the  fundamen- 
tal human  right  to  earn  a  living  at  a  job 
commensurate  with  his  ability  and  skill; 
and  that  he  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  of  his  race,  religion. 
color,  or  national  origin,  because  we 
have  declared  such  action  to  be  an  im- 
lawful  practice. 

We  have  used  this  as  the  foundation 
for  our  Open  Housing  Act.  The  objective 
in  our  Fair  EmpIo>inent  Practice  .Act  of 
giving  every  person  in  the  populatiuii  an 
equal  chance  to  obtain  and  maintain  em- 
ployment without  discrimination  became 
accepted  as  public  policy 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  review  the 
simplicity  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
its  administrative  setup,  and  its  practice, 
because — and  permit  me  to  emphasize — 
I  am  using  this  particular  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Act  as  the  example  and 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  built  our 
Open  Housing  Act 

There  are  those  who  had  led  us  to  be- 
lieve there  is  something  terribly  complex 


and  something  that  Is  to  be  feared  with 
all  of  a  State's  difficulties,  difficulties  im- 
po.sslble  to  overcome. 

I  think  that  by  relating  the  exp>erience. 
at  the  State  level,  of  one  State  we  can 
indicate  that  there  are  difficulties,  but 
that  they  are  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
man  to  .solve  This  was  our  experience, 
which  I  think  is  highly  relevant  and  per- 
tinent to  the  pending  legislation. 

First  of  all.  the  statute  we  enacted  at 
the  Staff  \c\A  defines  opixirtunitv  fur 
employment  without  discrimination  as 
a  civil  right.  It  is  a  .simple  proposition 
and  a  simple  statement  but  has  great  and 
profound  meaning. 

Second,  the  law  a.sslgns  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  bureau  of  labor. 
Here  we  frx-us  responsibility  en  one 
single  officeholder 

Third,  it  spells  out  the  two  major  ad- 
ministrative functions:  First,  to  elimi- 
nate and  prevent  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment by  employers,  employment 
aiiencies,  labor  ni  sanizations.  and  other 
pi'isons  who  aid  ahet,  Incite,  compel  or 
coerce  the  doing  of  any  acts  forbidden 
under  the  law;  and,  .second,  to  develop 
a  positive  educational  program  in  all 
fields  of  human  relations. 

Fourth,  this  Fair  EmplojTnent  Prac- 
tices Act.  upon  which  we  based  our  later 
civil  rlithts  leiiislation.  establishes  special 
IJrivileees  for  no  jne  It  sets  forth  job 
qualifications  .such  as  aptitude,  trainine, 
>l-ull.  character,  and  job  experience  as  tlie 
sole  prerequisites  to  employment. 

No  system  is  set  up  whereby  any  croup, 
black  white,  or  any  other  color  nr  divi- 
sion of  men,  has  a  special  privileeie.  but 
a:l  people  arc  looked  upon  with  equal 
rights  for  job  opportunities. 

Fifth,  it  provides  for  receiving  and 
proce.ssing  complaints.  Any  aemieved 
individual  may  file  with  the  bureau  of 
labor  a  verified  complaint  containing' 
specific  allet;ations  reuardine  di.sc;  .mi- 
nation  in  hiring  firing,  upsiadin?  or 
promotion,  compensation,  conditions  and 
pruileses  of  work,  employment  appli- 
cation forms,  membership  in  labor 
unions,  or  practices  of  employment 
agencies. 

Sixth,  after  all  pertinent  data  has  been 
-'athered  and  analyzed,  a  detennination 
IS  made.  If  an  unlawful  practice  i.s  found, 
an  effort  is  made  to  correct  the  violation 
through  conference,  conciliation,  and 
persuasion. 

Here  as;ain.  one  of  the  basic  strengths 
of  our  law  was  that  we  sought  through 
the  informal  relationship  of  conferences 
and  oral  persuasions  to  have  correction 
made  rather  than  holding  the  club  of 
some  civil  or  criminal  legal  action  over 
the  head  of  the  violator. 

In  our  Open  Housing  Act.  which  later 
followed,  we  used  the  same  approach, 
a  conciliaton,'  approach,  whereby  effort 
is  made  throush  persuasion  to  "^eek  a 
.solution  to  these  iMoblems.  with  hotx-ful 
conference  and  discussion. 

Seventh,  if  and  when  conciliation  fails, 
the  commissioner  ot  labor  is  emi)oweied 
to  hold  a  hearint;  and  issue  an  order  for 
the  resixjndent  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  unlawful  practice.  If  necessarj'.  this 
order  can  be  enforced  by  a  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  been  deter- 
mined   that    the    respondent    has    not 


engaged  In  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices, the  complaint  shall  be  dismissed 
Ek'hth.  in  fulfilling  the  educational 
function,  the  bureau  of  labor  is  charged 
with  the  utilization  of  all  methods  of 
communication  avtoilable  to  carry  out  ef- 
fective community  education  programs 
for  improvement  of  interu:roup  relation- 
ships. 

Here  we  recotinize  the  specific  respon- 
sibility under  the  law  to  employ  powers 
of  persuasion  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  education. 

Ninth,  the  bureau  is  empowered  to 
organize  and  work  in  communities 
throughout  the  State  in  fostering  pood 
will  and  conciliation  among  various 
u'roups  and  elements  in  the  i)opulation 

I  wi.sh  to  return  to  the  issue  of  com- 
munity councils  becau.se  here  we  found 
much  assistance  in  the  enforcement  and 
understandinc;  of  our  civil  rights  law 
through  the  voluntary  association  of 
leaders  at  the  community  level  who  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  intergroup 
activity  and  understandins.  It  was  one  of 
the  U'roups  which  added  much  and  con- 
tributed much  to  our  race  relations  and 
inlerttroup  relations. 

Tenth,  in  addition,  the  law  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  citizens  advisorj' 
committee  lespon.sible  for  a.ssisting  the 
Bureau  in  carrying  out  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Discrimination  In  Job  opportunities 
had  been  experienced  in  some  decree  by 
segments  of  the  Oregon  population 
throuLihout  its  hLstory  as  a  State.  Euro- 
oean  and  Asiatic  immigrants,  in  their 
turn,  faced  resistance  to  their  efforts  to 
use  their  native  skills  in  economic  com- 
petition with  the  earlier  .settlers  of  the 
Oregon  territorv.  In  later  years  the  mi- 
u'ratint:  .American  Neciro.  in  .search  of  a 
place  in  the  '-nowine  commerce  and  in- 
dustiw  of  the  West,  met  even  ereater  op- 
position. The  native  Indian  was  shut  out 
completely. 

The  law  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment provided  the  leral  sanction 
needed  to  meet  a  crisis  and  a  special  chal- 
lenue.  World  War  II  manpower  demands 
had  ended,  but  workers,  who  had  come  In 
the  period's  migration,  were  remainine 
to  knock  at  the  doors  of  Orei'on  em- 
ployers. It  was  clearly  evident  throughout 
the  State  that  the  traditional  pattern  of 
hirinu.  combined  with  the  pinch  of  a  re- 
cession, was  creatine:  a  condition  des- 
tined to  cause  special  hardships  for  mi- 
nority u'roup  wage  earners  and  difficult 
law  enforcement  problems.  Regulating 
behavior  that  is  ba.sed  on  attitudes,  .so- 
cial habits,  and  traditional  practices  ac- 
cumulated over  a  loner  period  of  time,  is  a 
most  difficult  task.  Many  .sensible  and 
faii-minded  men  and  women  believed  that 
these  things  could  not  be  changed  by  law. 
There  existed  a  substantial  body  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  held  the  sincere  con- 
viction that  no  workable  law  could  ever 
be  aeviseci  in  the  emotional  field  of 
human  relations. 

There  were  others  who  demanded  a 
ferocious  crackdown.  Those  who  had  con- 
fidence in  a  fair  employment  practice 
law  supported  features  of  education  and 
conciliation  as  a  means  of  directing  and 
controlling  human  behavior.  It  was 
ayreed  that  statutes  cannot  force  a  per- 
son or  croup  to  like  others.  This  was  not 
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ihe  fair  employment  practice  objective. 
The  objective  was  to  set  standards  of  be- 
havior which  might  lead  to  changes  of 
attitude  and.  more  importantly,  to  more 
equitable  treatment  with  improvement 
of  opportunity  for  Oregon's  disadvan- 
taged minorities.  Accordingly,  the  over- 
all policy  of  the  bureau  of  labor  in  its 
administration  of  civil  rights  laws  has 
been  not  to  build  up  caseloads  of  com- 
plaints but  to  build  up  new  public  atti- 
tudes and  practices. 

This  initial  policy  began  opening  doors 
to  workers  from  minority  groups.  Em- 
ployers eliminated  questions  on  race,  re- 
liu'ion.  and  national  origin  from  their 
employment  application  forms.  News- 
papers struck  discriminatory  phrasing 
out  of  their  help-wanted  columns.  The 
u.sc  of  photographs  in  job  applications  by 
teachers  agencies  or  others  was  for- 
bidden. 

Prior  to  July  1949.  the  principal  sources 
of  employment  for  the  minority  group 
worker  in  Oregon  were  limited  to  a  few 
industries  and  services.  Although  consid- 
erable improvement  had  been  gained 
over  the  years  respecting  members  of 
religious  and  nationality  groups,  many 
businesses  and  industries  had  a  policy  of 
completely  excluding  nonwhlte  workers. 
Firms  which  did  employ  members  of  the 
r.onwhite  minority  did  so  on  a  token 
basis,  in  certain  restricted  jobs,  and  often 
with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

There  were  instances  where  whole  in- 
dustries adopted  a  change  in  their  for- 
mer emploj-ment  practices.  Prior  to  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  not  a 
sincle  Negro  worker  was  known  to  be 
on  the  production  lines  of  any  laundry. 
Today  this  industry  hires  without  dis- 
crimination, as  do  a  growing  number  of 
otlier  large  industries. 

The  first  large  department  store  to  hire 
Nearo  sales  personnel  interspersed  them 
throughout  the  store.  Some  were  sta- 
tioned at  counters  with  Caucasians. 
Some  had  their  own  counters.  To  make 
clear  what  the  company  policy  was,  one 
Necro  salessirl  was  placed  at  a  counter 
just  inside  the  store's  busiest  entrance. 
Other  stores,  observing  the  success  of 
this  practice,  quietly  begeln  to  follow  suit. 
It  has  become  commonplace  to  see  a  new 
non-Caucasian  face  on  me  sales  floor  of 
these  stores.  ^ 

Again,  let  me  point  out  Uiat  as  people 
bccan  to  work  together  we^foui'id  that 
"orking  side  by  .ide  in  stores,  shops,  and 
industries  led  to  the  belief  that  they 
could  even  live  as  next  door  neighbors 
because  they  found  in  their  working  re- 
lationships that  they  had  forgotten  some 
I't  the  old  prejudices  that  they  might 
once  have  held.  That,  is  why  this  ex- 
perience was  the  beginning  of  the 
foundation  of  the  civil  rights  action  in 
'  ur  State  leading  to  the  open  housing 
law  we  have  there  now. 

.Among  the  first  fair  employment  prac- 
1  ices  complaints  filed  with  the  bureau  of 
labor  was  that  of  a  Japanese-American 
veteran,  who  had  qualified  through  civil 
service  examination  for  a  State  govern- 
ment position  but  was  denied  employ- 
ment for  the  reason  "as  an  identifiable 
member  of  a  minority  group,  he  was  un- 
suited  for  dealing  with  the  public."  In- 


vestigation of  the  case  disclosed  no  dis- 
pute concerning  the  applicant's  qualifi- 
cations for  the  job;  in  fact,  he  topped  the 
list  of  eligibles.  The  commissioner  of  la- 
bor, upon  examining  the  facts,  insisted 
that  this  applicant  be  considered  for  the 
position  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  and 
merit  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
and  intent  of  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices law.  He  was  hired  and  soon  recog- 
nized as  an  efficient  and  highly  accept- 
able worker. 

This  action  opened  the  way  for  em- 
ployment of  qualified  minority  group 
workers  in  other  State  agencies.  Today, 
Oregon's  minority  citizens  are  employed 
In  all  levels  of  civil  service,  in  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. They  are  found  also  teaching  in 
public  schools,  in  all  kinds  of  classrooms 
and  communities.  This  change  in  teacher 
hiring  practices  followed  the  only  orga- 
nized resistance  to  any  provision  of  the 
law  or  administrative  rulinii  promul- 
gated in  connection  witli  it.  Strong  ob- 
jections were  made  by  some  .school  ad- 
ministrators to  the  ruling  that  request 
for  an  applicant's  photograph  constitutes 
an  unlawful  employment  practice. 

The  pattern  of  differential  treatment 
accorded  non-Caucasian  persons  was  a 
result  of  assorted  fears,  assumptions, 
stereotyped  beliefs,  habits,  customs  and 
economic  and  social  pressures.  For  in- 
stance, study  of  the  problem  of  reluc- 
tance to  hire  minority  group  workers  in 
a  previously  majority  group  setting  has 
found  that,  in  a  significant  number  of 
cases,  the  reluctance  results  from  the 
employer's  fear  that  he  cannot  discharge 
these  workers  if  they  prove  to  be  incom- 
petent. Employers  have  been  assured  by 
evidence  that,  once  an  employe  has  been 
hired  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  without 
regard  to  his  minority  group  status,  he 
is  not  likely  to  have  to  be  discharged  for 
incompetency.  But,  if  he  does  fail  to  live 
up  to  employer  expectations,  the  employ- 
er's right  to  discharge  such  a  worker  has 
been  fully  supported  in  dispositions  ol 
complaints  filed. 

Other  top  fears  of  employers  have 
proved  to  be  the  fear  of  losing  business 
through  customer  reaction  to  beina 
served  by  non-Caucasians  and  the  fear 
that  employes  might  leave  when  non- 
Caucasians  were  hired,  in  sjjite  of  their 
qualifications  to  do  the  job.  Some  other 
employers  simply  doubted  the  efficiency 
and  Job  performance  of  non-Caucasian 
wage  earners. 

By  1954,  a  majority  of  Oregon  em- 
ployers had  the  answer  to  their  most 
common  fears.  That  such  legislation 
would  lead  to  turmoil  and  intergrouii 
strife  had  been  exploded  as  a  hollow 
myth.  In  no  case,  had  any  employer  in- 
dicated that  he  had  suffered  loss,  incon- 
venience or  other  disadvantages  in  com- 
plying with  the  law. 

Some  of  these  same  fears  were  r.'?i>ed 
at  the  timi  we  were  considerins  our 
open  housifig  act. 

I  can  say  that  after  this  period  of  ex- 
perience, we  found  that  the  same  fears, 
the  same  thoughts,  and  charges  which 
were  made  against  the  enactment  of  that 
act,  were  exploded  by  that  experience. 

Employers  gained — not  lost — business 
as  a  result  of  changed  policies.  Their 
right  to  select  qualified  workers  had  been 


strengthened,  not  impaired.  No  employee 
had  walked  out  in  protest  against  the 
hiring  of  minority  group  workers.  Dis- 
gruntled jobseekers  had  not  flooded  the 
bureau  of  labor  with  groundless  com- 
plaints. No  new  problems  came  into  tie- 
ing  although  qualified  Negroes  were 
found  to  be  filling  satisfactorily  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  in  which  they  pre- 
viously had  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
work. 

Today's  labt^r  practices  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  nine  complaints  auainst  one 
union,  which  brought  about  the  first 
civil  rights  case  to  reach  the  public  hear- 
ing stage  in  Oregon.  The  respondent  or- 
ganization was  charged  with  barring 
from  membership  the  nine  complainants 
solely  liecau.se  they  were  Negroes.  In  this 
case,  a  decision  was  handed  down,  on 
August  29.  1951,  by  former  State  Labor 
Commissioner  William  E.  Kimsey,  find- 
ing a  lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen  L'uilty  of  race  discrimina- 
tion under  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act.  The  union  was  ordered  to  cease 
and  desist  from  .-uch  discrimination. 

Once  tightly  closed  memberships  of 
labor  unions  generally  have  been  opened 
to  an  extent  that  has  drastically  altered 
employment  practices  in  a  variety  of 
fields.  A  suiwey  of  organized  labor  prac- 
tices today  will  show  that  almost  all 
local  unions  in  Oregon  extend  full  mem- 
bership privileges,  including  official 
leadership  opportunities,  without  restric- 
tions on  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin.  The  State  AFL-CIO  convention 
has  established  by  resolution,  and  an- 
nually reaffirmed  its  stand,  in  support  of 
the  Oregon  fair  employment  practices 
law  and  other  civil  riehts  legislation 
This  support  has  been  furthered  by  the 
State  labor  council  in  providinar  for  close 
cooperation  of  its  labor  education  office 
with  the  bureau's  civil   rishts  division 

The  State  apprenticeship  council  has 
helped  further  fair  employment  prac- 
tices objectives  by  developing  training 
opportunities  for  members  of  minority 
groups.  An  increasing  number  of  Ne- 
groes, Orientals.  Spani.sh-Americans 
and  American  Indians  arc  entering  ap- 
prenticeable  trades.  Employment  bar- 
riers against  non-Caucasian  apprentice: 
have  begun  to  Ije  lowered.  Apprentice 
openings  have  been  made  for  minority 
group  applicants  even  in  very  technical 
trades,  including  those  of  tool  and  die- 
maker,  optical  technician,  auto  me- 
chanic, boot  and  shoe  repairman,  and 
inside  technician. 

The  employment  agency,  which  epre- 
sents  an  important  .source  of  ^ob  in- 
formation, is  in  a  crucial  position  for 
promotins  democratic  employment  prac- 
tices. Orecon  employment  seencies  are 
becoming  increasingly  es.sential  to  the 
orderly  flow  of  labor  into  business  and 
industry.  When  the  fair  employment 
practices  law  was  enacted,  the  aeency 
door  to  job  changes  was  larcely  a  closed 
one  to  minority  proup  persons,  except  in 
a  few  traditional  service  and  nonskilled 
occupations. 

It  was  difficult  to  reach  as  a  job  source 
since  violations  were  hard  to  detect  and 
control.  The  agency  is  in  a  position  to 
either  serve,  if  it  so  chooses,  as  a  buffer 
or  screen  for  a  discriminatory  employer, 
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or  as  a  barrier  between  the  applicant  it 
does  not  want  to  refer  to  a  particular  job 
opportiuiity  and  the  employer  who 
miKht  be  quite  willing  to  hire  the  appli- 
cant in  i|uestion 

It  has  been  the  task  of  the  civil  riehts 
division  staff  to  convince  the  employ- 
ment aurncy  that  its  role  is  simply  rec- 
istcnni;  und  referring  qualified  appli- 
cants to  employers  needing  such  work- 
ers, while  the  decision  to  hire  is  solely 
that  of  tiie  employer.  All  private  employ- 
meiu  aaencies,  which  charge  a  fee  to  the 
applicant  for  their  service,  are  licensed 
by  the  bureau  of  labor  This  has  made 
possible  a  closer  control  of  their  activi- 
ties and  iielps  to  resolve  more  easily 
problems  of  a  discriminatory  nature. 

However,  no  exemption  from  provi- 
sions of  the  fair  employment  practices 
law  is  made  for  non-fee-chargin;?  em- 
ployment at^encies.  as  distinguished  from 
f»^-char-:inL:  employment  agencies  nor  is 
a!iy  exemption  provided  for  nonprofit 
employment  agencies  as  distinguished 
from  commercial  agencies  operating  on 
a  for-profit  basis. 

The  Oregon  State  employment  service 
set  an  early  example  m  adopting  a  policy 
of  refusal  to  accept  discriminatory  job 
orders  of  any  kind.  The  policy  was  made 
clear  to  all  the  services  personnel  in  an 
interoffice  instructional  bulletin,  part  of 
the  employee's  manual.  It  set  the  tone  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  and  in- 
tent of  the  fair  employment  practices 
law  and  for  cooperation  with  the  civil 
rights  division  program  on  fair  practices 
in  employment. 

Today  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
almost  no  expressed  opposition,  and 
positively  no  organized  opposition,  to  the 
fair  employment  practices  law. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  tiie  p'int  that 
tile  fair  oTiployment  practices  law  pro- 
vided tile  basic  foundation  upon  wliicii 
all  of  our  other  civil  rigiits  laws  were 
predicated,  culminating  in  tiie  open 
tiousmg  act  that  we  have  in  our  State. 

Oregon  was  the  19th  State  in  the  Na- 
tion to  enact  a  public  accommodations 
law  The  Oregon  law  establishing  the 
civil  riLihts  of  all  persons  to  equal  accom- 
m^xlations,  advantages,  facilities,  and 
privileges  of  any  place  of  public  accom- 
modation, resort,  or  amusement,  was  en- 
acted m  1953.  It  bec.ime  effective  July 
21.  1953,  after  oppjnents  of  tiie  act  failed 
to  secure  .sufficient  signatures  on  a  refer- 
endum petition.  The  statute  provided  for 
a  civil  remedy  only  The  measure  was 
supported  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  com- 
prising 59  community  organizations  and 
called  the  Oregon  Committee  for  Equal 
Rights. 

This  traditional  litigative  approacii  to- 
ward eliminating  discrimination  m  pub- 
lic accommodations  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  or  national  origin  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  expected. 

Many  persons  refused  public  accom- 
modation were  loath  to  institute  court 
proceedin-!s  Others  were  deterred  by  tiie 
expense  and  time  involved  or  the  antici- 
pated publicity  Furthermore,  some  pub- 
lic cfficials  had  shown  equal  reluctance  to 
bnn,'  criminal  prosecutions  against  local 
CLimmunity  violators. 

In  talking  about  that  bit  of  history.  I 
may  say  that,  as  a  member  of  tiie  Oregon 
Legislature  in  1953,  I  recall  vividly  the 


kind  of  opposition  that  was  raised.  There 
were  tho.se  wlio  said  we  would  no  longer 
have  a  good  convention  trade  in  the 
State,  because  people  would  not  come  to 
Oregon  and  liold  llieir  conventions  in 
liotels  and  motels  that  provided  equal 
accessibility  for  people  of  all  races.  We 
were  told  all  .sorts  of  things  about  why 
the  act  could  not  succeed  I  remember, 
too,  that  as  we  were  pleading  lor  this 
cause,  as  we  were  fighting  fur  this  law 
in  our  State,  not  only  did  some  people 
try  to  raise  economic  problems,  but  st)me 
people  maintained  tliat  by  passing  sucli 
a  law  we  were  doing  .so  without  the  nec- 
essary evidence  of  discrimination  in  our 
State. 

It  is  very  easy  for  people  to  point  their 
fingers  at  certain  geographical  locations 
of  the  United  States  as  being  locations 
of  discrimination  but  I  believe,  .speaking 
as  a  person  from  a  Western  State  far 
removed  frnm  the  Mason-Dixon  line, 
that  di.serimination  exists  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  those  parts 
witn  winch  I  liave  liad  contact;  and 
when  discrimination  exists  in  any  ijart  of 
our  country,  it  becomes  a  concern  of  all 
of  us  I  think  it  ill  behooves  any  of  us  to 
point  a  finger  at  any  one  area  as  having 
certain  characteristics  of  discrimination. 

Mr  MOND.ALE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vieW^ 

Mr  H.ATFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  MONDALE  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  point  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
just  made,  becau.se  I  think  it  is  central 
to  the  i.ssue  we  face  with  the  pending 
fair  housuig  amendment,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  co.'^pon.sors  It  has  been 
said  by  some  opponents  of  the  measure 
on  fair  housing  that  it  is  ditTerent  from 
other  civil  rights  bills  in  that  it  deals 
with  a  nortliern  problem  and  not  just  a 
southern  problem:  chat,  in  a  sense,  many 
of  the  advocates  ol  civil  rights  from  the 
North  are  hypocrites;  that  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  point  a  stern  finger  at 
the  South,  but  not  a  stern  linger  at  our- 
selves, when  ill  fact  we  have  a  similar 
problem. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  tins  debate 
when  ne  points  out  and  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  discrimination  in  the  North. 

I  come  from  a  State  whicii  is  very 
similar  to  the  Senator's,  except  that  it 
lias  a  better  tourist  industry  than  his  I 
have  freely  acknowledged  for  years  the 
discrimination  problem  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  a  few  years  ago  we  adopted  a 
measure  to  strengthen  the  public  ac- 
commodations provisions,  particularly 
the  enforcement  .oart.  to  develop  an  easy 
method  of  restraining  discriminatory 
practices.  But  I  think  we  have  to  begin 
this  debate  by  acknowledging  that  dis- 
crimination exists  in  the  North,  and 
purge  our.selves  of  this  complaint  whicn 
has  some  validity.  It  is  one  thing  to  vote 
to  remove  discrimination  in  the  South, 
say.  in  voting  or  transportation,  and  the 
rest,  and  it  is  .motlu!'  tiling  to  vote  on  a 
measure  which  affects  our  own  constitu- 
ents. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  courage- 
ously and  properly  accepts  the  challenge 
that  has  been  laid  down— the  challenge 
that  we  have  been  hypocritical  in  the 
past. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  fair  housing  legis- 


lation, there  will  be  a  necessary  implica- 
tion that  we  are  not  quite  as  courageous 
111  dealing  with  our  own  problems  as  we 
are  m  dealing  witli  others. 

If.  on  the  other  liand,  those  who  aie 
raising  the  mgument  prohibit  us  Irom 
having  the  right  to  vote  on  ilie  issue,  hv 
extended  di.scussions,  sometimes  called 
filibusters,  and  we  are  not  able  to  '.et  to 
the  i.ssue  .so  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  work  its  will,  then  I  would  .-.ay 
we  have  aii,-,\veied  the  issue  of  liypocrisy. 
If.  because  of  their  strategy,  we  have 
been  unable  to  work  our  will,  lliat  is  an- 
otlier  matter. 

I  highly  commend  the  Senator  frmn 
Oregon  for  making  what  I  tliink  is  a 
vciy,  very  important  observation,  une 
■.vhieli  put^  the  lesiionsibility  imt  un  tlie 
back  of  the  South  alone,  but  of  the  North. 
as  well. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  comments,  and 
wish  to  underline  again  the  point  which 
he  has  so  eloquently  made.  Not  unly 
nlu.^t  we  assume  responsibility  for  that 
which  we  know  to  exist  in  our  own  areas, 
and  to  try  to  take  action  that  is  going  to 
constructively  and  positively  solve  that 
problem:  we  must  also  be  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  kind  of  resiwnsibilities 
we  have  on  an  international  level.  When- 
ever we  as  the  United  States  posture  oiir- 
selves  in  a  ix)sition  of  world  leadership — 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  be  in  that  iki- 
sition.  that  is  wliere  we  are — I  think  'o 
■Ai\e  meaning  to  that  which  is  recogn;.:ed 
as  the  American  ideal  and  the  American 
pliilosophy,  it  certainly  has  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  practices  in  which  we  engai;e 
as  between  and  among  our  own  })eople. 

It  IS  not  only  a  matter  of  local  concern 
and  national  concern ;  it  also  takes  on  a 
truly  international  dimension  as  we  .seek 
to  i)rovide  leadership  in  the  world  as  Ite- 
tween  those  who  would  deny  men  tlirir 
rights  and  those  who  would  give  men 
tho.se  rights:  as  between  political  autoc- 
racies and  iwlitical  dictatorships  which 
would  deny  to  men  the  political  .ind 
other  rights  that  we  hold  dear,  and  tiiose 
who  support  those  rights.  'When  we  pos- 
ture ourselves  in  opjiosition  to  that  kind 
of  philosophy,  I  think  we  have  to  t>e  ..II 
the  more  careful  to  make  certain  that 
our  own  house  is  in  order,  and  that  all 
the  people  within  our  own  borders  are 
enjoying  the  kind  of  freedoms  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law  that  all  other  citizens 
enjoy. 

So  it  has  great  significance,  as  the 
Senator  indicates,  and  I  am,  I  repeat, 
veiy  proud  to  ,ioin  with  liim  in  the  spoii- 
sorsliip  of  his  amendment. 

The  history  of  successful  activity  i:i 
States,  whicti  had  amended  their  FEi' 
laws  to  give  their  commissions  against 
di.serimination  jurisdiction  over  com- 
plaints in  tlie  field  of  public  accommo- 
dations gave  weight  to  the  suggestion 
that  this  approach  had  tneat  merit  for 
Ort 'on. 

M£»ainvhile,  in  Une  with  the  Oregon 
declaration  of  discrimhiatory  practices 
being  a  matter  of  Stale  concern,  the  bu- 
reau of  laboi  endeavored  to  educate  *ui- 
zens  concerning  tlieir  obligations  under 
the  Public  .Accommodations  Act,  insofar 
as  department  facilities  permitted.  Under 
this  policy,  an  appreciable  number  of  ur,- 
lawful  discriminatory  practices  In  pub;.c 
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accommodations  were  resolved  through 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion 
in  tlie  years  1953  to  1957. 

The  1957  legislature  showed  its  con- 
fidence in  effectiveness  of  the  concilia- 
iion  process  by  amending  the  Public  Ac- 
commodations Act  to  provide  for  its  ad- 
ministration by  the  bureau  of  labor.  The 
jnovision  for  a  complainant's  recourse  to 
civil  court  action  was  retained.  The  act 
also  was  expanded  to  cover  trailer  parks 
and  campgrounds,  sources  of  a  number 
of  complaints  of  racial  discrimination. 
Under  the  amended  statute,  a  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by  an  alleged 
discrimination  in  public  accommodation, 
resort,  or  im.usement  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  bureau  of  labor  in  the 
same  manner  r.nd  expect  the  same  type 
of  handling  as  the  FEP  complainant. 
Ciiarces  of  di.scriminatory  advertising  by 
a  place  of  public  accommodation  sinii- 
'arly  may  be  liandled  by  the  bureau  of 
labor. 

As  we  move  forward  with  our  regula- 
tory and  educational  program,  it  is  ex- 
:>ected  that  the  time  will  come  when 
members  of  minority  .t?  roups  will  feel  no 
hesitancy  in  patronizing  any  place  of 
i^ublic  accommodation.  Under  conditions 
of  a  decade  ago.  even  a  nonwhite  per- 
.-on  of  celebrity  status  had  great  difficulty 
m  obtaining  hotel  or  motel  accommoda- 
tions. 

Many  weak  links  In  the  chain  of  com- 
pliance have  been  indicated  in  filed  com- 
jjlaints  and  civil  suits  in  which  the  re- 
>pondent  was  found  guilty.  Some  propri- 
etors of  places  of  public  accommodation 
till  fear  t '-.at  nondiscrimination  in  serv- 
ices to  the  public  will  result  in  financial 
loss  despite  all  visible  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Smaller  establishments,  par- 
ticularly, liold  this  fear.  Some  proprie- 
tors attribute  their  reason,  for  evading 
.service  to  non-Caucasian  customers 
whenever  iwssible.  to  intimidations  of  a 
lew  disgruntled  patrons  or  .stubborn  em- 
;)loyes. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  record  of 
compliance  is  encouraging.  The  success 
.)f  the  law  has  iieen  most  notable  in  ho- 
tels, motels,  and  restaurants  where  free 
movement  is  close  to  full  realization. 
Other  areas  made  completely  or  relative- 
ly free  from  discrimination  are  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  parks  and  places, 
hospital  and  public  health  .services,  pub- 
lic transportation,  and  theaters.  The 
.iicas  chiefly  represented  in  filed  com- 
!)laints  are  taverns  and  clubs  where  alco- 
iiolic  beverages  are  sold,  and  barber 
shops,  beauty  parlors,  and  slenderizing 
.■^tudios.  The  latter  places  have  not  yet 
been  included  in  provisions  of  the  Ore- 
;'on  Public  Accommodations  Act.  In  con- 
trast to  some  other  States.  Oregon's  mi- 
nority groups  experience  little  or  no 
problem  of  discrimination  in  public 
.-chools  and  libraries  or  in  the  general 
area  of  law  enforcement. 

Violations  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tion law  have  been  promptly  investi- 
gated and  quickly  corrected.  In  no  in- 
.stance.  to  date,  has  a  second  violation  by 
an  offender  been  recorded. 

In  Oregon,  as  in  other  States  across  the 
Nation,  liousing  is  the  one  commodity 
on  the  public  market  that  members  of 
certain  minority  groups  cannot  purchase 
or  rent  freely.  Housing  has  proved  to  be 


the  most  resistant  of  all  fields  to  the  de- 
mands for  equal  opportunity. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an 
accelerated  flight  of  white  families  from 
the  central  city  areas  into  new  suburban 
subdivisions — from  whicli  minorities  are 
generally  barred — and  an  increase  of 
nonwhite  families  in  the  urban  areas. 
The  pattern  of  segregation  in  housing 
has  not  changed  substantially  in  recent 
years.  Oregon's  minorities  can  find  shel- 
ter chiefly  in  the  oldest,  most  unattrac- 
tive neighborhoods  of  each  city  among 
the  most  substandard  dweUings  deteri- 
orating through  age  and  neglect  after 
being  abandoned  by  previous  occupants. 
The  situation  is  the  telltale  witness  that 
we  still  are  only  halfway  to  democracy 
in  Oregon. 

The  impact  of  housing  segregation 
reaches  into  almost  every  other  aspect 
of  daily  living — employment,  education, 
public  accommodation,  religious  worship, 
and  social  relations.  The  visible  disparity 
between  majority  and  minority  housing 
conditions,  with  its  attending  social  prob- 
lems, aroused  considerable  public  con- 
cern among  Oregon  community  leaders. 
Intergroup  tensions  were  rising  as  mi- 
nority group  families  sought  shelter  out- 
side the  painfully  overcrowded,  circum- 
scribed areas  of  minority  concentration. 
There  was  growing  reco-mition  that  a  na- 
tional, statewide  fair-housing  program 
was  essential  to  the  public  peace  and  wel- 
fare. The  State  legislature,  on  May  21, 
1957,  enacted  the  Pubhcly  Assisted  Hous- 
ing Act.  Oregon  became  the  sixth  State 
to  have  such  a  law. 

This  act  confined  enforcement  powers 
to  violations  in  housing  benefits  from 
public  aid.  Two  years  administration  of 
the  act  disclosed  that  it  did  not  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  housing  matter.  However,  it 
did  establish  certain  facts  related  to  the 
basic  problem: 

First.  In  the  main,  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry traditionally  has  stood  sentry  over 
residential  properties,  translating  preju- 
dice into  discriminatory  action  by  nego- 
tiating the  sale  or  rental  of  property  to 
minority  persons  only  in  certain  circum- 
scribed areas.  This  was  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  to  do  otherwise  would  adversely 
affect  the  industry. 

Second.  'Underlying  the  exclusion  of 
nonwhites  from  white  neighborhoods  is 
the  unwillingness  of  many  white  people 
to  live  in  proximity  to  Negroes  or  other 
minorities. 

It  was  apparent  then  that,  although 
the  group  prejudices  of  the  white  popula- 
tion provided  support  for  the  residential 
segregation  of  minority  groups — with 
only  occasional  exceptions — the  real 
estate  industry  applied  the  actual  re- 
strictions and  controls. 

These  facts  were  helpful  in  bringing 
about  a  new  housing  law,  effective  Au- 
gust 5,  1959.  The  act  extended  coverage 
beyond  housing  with  some  public  charac- 
ter to  the  housing  field  generally  and  the 
practices  of  the  housing  industry.  It  pro- 
hibits all  persons  "engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling,  leasing,  or  renting  real 
property"  from  refusing  to  sell,  lease  or 
rent  property  solely  because  of  the  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  of  the 
would  be  purchaser  or  lessee,  or  any 
other  person. 


Oregon  is  a  pioneer  in  tlie  administer- 
ing of  such  a  housing  law.  Our  goal  has 
been  twofold: 

First.  To  win  the  acceptance  of  pre- 
viously excluded  minorities  by  neigh- 
bors— in  accordance  with  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 

Second.  To  win  the  confidence  and 
willingness  of  the  housing  industry  to 
eliminate  practices  of  catering  to  a  re- 
stricted neighborhood  policy  >  in  con- 
formance with  jjiovisions  of  the  law). 
The  Oregon  Housing  Act.  adopted  In 
1959  has  resulird  in  only  191  iormal 
complaints  in  3'j  years;  one-iialf  or  86 
of  these  complaints  resulted  in  Imdings 
of  discrimination;  tiie  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  86  ca.ses  and  the  subse- 
quent conciliation  conlerences  resulted 
in  the  .satisiactory  tliinmation  uf  the 
ba.sis  lor  the  complaint  m  each  instance 
cxcipt  two.  .Xnd  those  two  are  now  in 
the  courts  on  ;ipiKals  fr.'in  the  orders  of 
the  State  Labor  Commi.ssioner. 

Twenty-lour  inlormal  complaints  were 
investigated  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  Oregon  Bureau  of  Laljor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml.  H.'\TFIELD.  I  .vield 
Mr.  I.IOND.\LE.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  Irom  O .f gon  lor  his 
most  interesting  analysis  of  the  \arious 
civil  i  ii'.ts  proiD  ).sals  that  aif,  now  a  part 
lu  the  lav,-  of  Oregon.  It  is  rea.ssu.ing  to 
know  of  his  pciv.onal  involvement  in  this 
important  human  liiog.ess  in  liis  State. 
..\s  I  U.stenrd  to  the  Senator's  itview 
of  measures  to  protect  against  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  and  labor,  to  his 
rii:;cu.s.sion  (t  measures  to  protect  against 
discrimination  in  pubhc  accommodation, 
and  tlien  to  his  discussion  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  .sale  or  rental  of  housing,  I 
noted  that  in  eacli  case  the  State  of 
Oregon  acted  over  objections  when  it 
adopted  legislation  to  correct  those 
wrongs. 

I  ask  the  Sc-nator  whether  in  each  of 
the.se  instances  when  the  proposals  to 
correct  these  wrongs  were  presented,  the 
oppordtion  did  not  conjure  up  horror 
stories  and  visions  of  disaster  if  the  State 
of  Oregon  were  to  pass  a  law  jjrohibiting 
discrimination  in  employment,  pubhc  ac- 
commodations, or  housing,  and  if  so.  did 
these  dire  predictions  come  true. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  opposition  did 
just  that.  But  I  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  had  any  formal 
organizational  action  or  opposition. 

Most  of  the  opposition  came  from  In- 
dividuals or  groups  of  individuals,  but  I 
recall  very  vividly  the  open  housing  act 
wliich  we  passed  in  1959.  As  the  then 
Governor  of  the  State.  I  was  called  upon 
to  sign  the  bill  after  the  State  Legislature 
had  acted  upon  it.  Not  only  during  the 
time  in  which  I  was  considering  the 
signing  of  the  bill,  but  also  during  the 
time  when  the  bill  was  being  considered, 
my  office  was  besieged  by  those  who.  by 
letter  and  by  personal  visitation,  in- 
formed me  that  we  would  have  chaos 
in  our  community. 

Tliose  people  did  conjure  up  stories  to 
create  fear  in  the  minds  of  people.  They 
approached  the  subject  from  the  eco- 
nomic viewpoint.  They  claimed  that  it 
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would  depreciate  the  land  salues  for 
people  who  owned  their  own  homes. 
especially  those  who  were  retirees  and 
people  in  the  middle-Income  trroup  In 
our  community 

These  individuaLs  claimed  that  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  such  ifuislatlon, 
people  would  eventually  lose  their 
homes:  that  retired  and  older  people 
would  be  driven  out  of  their  homes  and 
communities  and  would  therefore  t!0  on 
public  welfare  because  they  would  have 
lust  th.eir  investments  m  their  homes. 

We  were  Wld  stories  that  not  only  re- 
lated to  the  economic  concern  of  people, 
but  also  that  indicated  that  we  would 
have  a  large  influx  of  Netjroes  from  other 
States  and  would  find  ourselves,  as  a 
result,  burdened  with  additions  to  our 
welfare  rolls.  We  were  told  that  these 
people  would  see  m  Oregon  a  State  ofTer- 
hii?  -;reat  new  advantages  which  they 
were  ;iot  then  enjoying  in  other  States 
and  would,  as  .i  consequence,  mieiate 
there  en  masse  and  flood  the  .>mall.  ir.id- 
dle,  and  larger  communities  with  people 
who  were  without  ,^kill  or  means 

Wf  were  told  that  this  in-migratlon  of 
people  would  result  m  additloris  to  our 
welfare  rolls.  Stories  were  con.iured  up 
to  the  effect  that  once  a  Necro  moves 
Into  a  community,  that  constitutes  the 
first  step  toward  intermarriatje  and  a 
breaking  down  of  the  traditional  pat- 
terns that  people  follow  in  our  State  Al- 
though we  had  repealed  the  prohibition 
on  interracial  marriages  m  our  State 
years  ago.  this  claim  was  raised  again 
as  a  f''ar  that  would  support  their  op- 
position viewpoint. 

I  am  sure  that  we  heard  every  kind  of 
>tory  that  could  be  conjured  up,  in  Min- 
nesota or  any  other  State.  However.  I 
say  to  my  i?ood  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Mr  MondaleI.  that  those 
stones  were  not  promoted  by  any  orpa- 
nized  ttroups 

The  stories  wore  from  individuals  m 
private  life,  individuals  who  were  sin- 
cere in  their  beliefs,  but  who  were  wrong. 
They  based  their  beliefs  upon  myths 
and  a  lack  of  information  By  and  large, 
they  oased  their  beliefs  on  a  lack  of  as- 
sociation. 

I  a^ked  a  number  of  these  individuals 
as  they  .isited  :ny  office:  "What  kind  of 
contact  have  you  had  with  racial  minor- 
ity i^roups''  Have  you  ever  gone  to  school 
with  racial  minority  groups  or  with  in- 
dividuals from  sucli  groups'  Have  you 
ever  belonged  to  an  organization  to  which 
thev  belonged?" 

Almost  without  exception,  the  re- 
sponses were  In  the  negative.  They  had 
not  had  the  experience  of  going  to  school 
with  people  from  the  Oriental.  Negro, 
Indian,  or  any  other  of  the  non-Cauca- 
sian -groups 

They  had.  almost  to  a  person,  no  ex- 
IHjnence  In  backt:round  or  association 
.vith  such  people  at  work  or  in  any  kind 
of  an  organization  I  believe  that  if  some 
of  those  people  would  follow  throu^-h  and 
be  frank  about  it.  they  would  find  after 
>uch  association  that  their  fears  would 
probably  disajipear 

It  IS  true  that  there  v.  as  some  transi- 
tion We  had  communities  on  tiie  brink 
of  deterioration  We  had  communities 
already  in  the  process  of  becoming  old 
and  rundown.  Those  communities  con- 


tamed  the  cheaper  pruixTties  so  to  speak 
Negroes  b«'gan  to  mi-vr  into  such  ijlaces 
because   that   was  where   ihev  could  af- 
ford to  move 

There  then  seemed  to  be  those  who 
felt  that  once  the  Negroes  started  to 
move  into  a  community,  the  white  people 
would  move  out  And  they  did  Places 
tiiat  formerly  constituted  a  white  nemh- 
borlmod  b«>CHme  almost  totally  a  colored 
tieighborh(X)d 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  those 
pro;M"'rtles  began  to  cease  going  down  in 
physical  deterioration  Some  of  them 
began  to  be  rebuilt  and  strengthened  in 
economic  value  Some  of  them  became 
well-kept  pieces  of  prof)«'rty 

We  ha\e  had  problems  with  others. 
there  is  no  ciuestion  However,  some  of 
those  neighborhoods  werp  already  on  the 
d'-terloratlon  side  Therefore,  any  deteri- 
oration did  not  depend  upon  whether 
white,  black,  vellow.  red.  or  any  other 
color  of  people  were  living  there. 

Mr.  MONDALE  The  Senator  has  lecit- 
ed  the  many  fears  which  opponents  of 
the  State  fair  housing  law  expressed  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption  I  understand 
that  legislation  was  passed  by  the  State 
of  Oregon  In  IQ-tO 

Mr.  HATFIELD  That  was  the  second 
part  of  the  law.  The  first  part  was  en- 
acted in  1957 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  State  of  Oregon, 
then,  has  had  experience  with  open  hous- 
ing for  10  years  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  IL\TFIELD  Fhe  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  State  of  Oregon  with 
these  measures?  Have  the  fears  been 
confirmed,  or  has  the  lav;  v.orked  out  sat- 
isfactorily' 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  point  out  here,  to 
be  completely  factual  and  as  objective  as 
one  can  be,  that  we  have  in  our  State 
about  2  million  people.  Two  percent  of 
that  population  is  non-Caucasian.  One 
percent  is  Negro.  However.  99  percent  of 
the  Negro  population  resides  in  the  one 
city  of  Portland.  It  resides  in  that  city 
because  it  is  the  largest  metropolitan 
and  Industrial  center  of  Oregon  Some- 
one might  say  Obviously,  you  do  not 
have  a  real  understanding  of  the  prob- 
leiTi.  You  have  only  1  percent  of  the  com- 
munity that  is  Negro.  We  liave  40  per- 
cent, or  60  percent." 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  all  of  the 
answers  in  our  State.  We  do  not  claim 
that  we  iiave  tiie  same  problems  tiiat  any 
other  State  iias.  However.  I  do  feel  that 
we  can  say  that  there  is  a  microcosm 
here  There  Is  a  ghetto  in  the  city  of 
Portland.  There  is  a  concentration  of 
Negroes  which  represents  some  of  the 
same  urban,  employment,  and  racial 
relations  problems  that  exist  In  Detroit 
or  in  any  other  city  that  has  a  high  per- 
centage of  non-Caucasians. 

Having  .said  this.  I  believe  I  should 
point  out  further  th.at  much  of  our  ex- 
perience in  the  civil  rights  area  has  been 
successful  not  only  because  we  ha\e  the 
laws  but  also  because  we  lia\e  worked 
diligently  in  developing  educational  pro- 
grams and  educational  activities,  to  l.eip 
educate  people  to  understand  these  laws 
and  to  support  the  laws  because  of  their 
understanding  of  them. 


We  also  have  created  the  community 
councils,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  funda- 
mental point  of  our  success.  We  have 
created  in  these  commimity  councils  an 
organization  which  is  voluntar>-,  which 
is  not  govemmentally  sponsored,  and  is 
not  govemmentally  controlled.  It  Is  a 
group  of  Individual  citizens  making  u]) 
the  leadership  and  the  followership  of 
the  community.  They  analyze  their  com- 
munity problems,  their  complaints.  ar<l 
they  help  to  resolve  them  on  the  in- 
formal,  nongovernmental   basis. 

I  should  like  to  list  in  specific  temis 
what  our  experience  has  been  under  our 
Open  Housing  Act.  These  figures,  by  the 
way,  were  obtained  as  of  yesterday,  so 
they  are  the  most  up-to-date  figures  we 
can  get  on  it.  Of  the  191  formal  com- 
p'^ints  that  we  have  had  In  the  elplu 
ana*a  half  years  of  the  actual  experience 
under  the  1959  act,  we  found,  after  lull 
Investigation,  that  In  only  approximately 
one-half  of  them  had  there  actualiv 
been  discrimination.  In  other  word.s 
there  had  been  .--ome  false  complaints  i  i 
some  evidence  in  the  minds  of  some  pei- 
.•<ons  that  there  had  been  discrimination, 
when  the  facts  did  not  bear  it  out 

Then  we  went  further  into  th.e  86.  the 
ones  in  which  there  had  been  some  basis 
for  the  complaints,  and  found  that  all 
86  ol  them  were  finally  satisfactonlv 
resolved  except  two.  and  they  are  now 
in  the  courts. 

We  have  had  24  informal  complaints 
which  were  investigated  liy  the  Cl\'l 
Rights  Division  of  the  Oregon  Bureau  c! 
Labor.  Only  .seven  of  them  were  found 
to  involve  discrimination,  and  the  prac- 
tices were  corrected 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question.  I 
believe  we  have  had.  m  this  tyi.ie  of  ex- 
perience, ample  evidence  nnd  ample  liiiv' 
to  prove  that  when  people  are  sincere 
and  with  concern  expressing  tiiemselve'- 
in  many  dilTcrent  ways,  seckir.g  to  sohe 
a  [sroblem  of  intergroup  relations,  thev 
can  do  so  They  can  do  so  with  voluntar'. 
action  and  with  the  kind  of  coercion  that 
comes  with  law.  It  takes  both.  It  cannot 
be  done  only  with  the  one.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  the  civil  righ.ts  laws  wit;-. 
wh'ch  we  could  load  the  statute  books 
would  eliminate  or  sohe  the  probleir. 
unless  we  coupled  those  laws  with  ver'. 
i";gressive  citizen  action  and  administra- 
tion of  those  laws  w:th  ia:rness  and  wit:: 
equity  by  the  i^crsons  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  The  mei'- 
presence  of  such  laws  on  the  statue  books 
unaided,  by  the.se  other  efforts,  would  not 
be  terribly  meaningful. 

Oregon  civil  lights  legislation  over  x'r.f 
many  years  since  1949 — almost  20  year.= 
of  experience,  as  I  have  recited  this  a:- 
ternoon — and  the  administrative  prac- 
tices m  carrying  out  these  statutes  ha\'' 
evoked  the  interest  of  other  States,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  inquiries  recciveii 
by  the  office  of  the  Governor  and  by 
the  bureau  of  labor. 

Th'.-re  has  been  no  attempt  in  Oregon 
to  icptal  any  of  these  laws,  nor  has  there 
been  any  court  challenge  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  such  laws. 

So  I  believe  that  in  making  this  repoit 
to  the  Senate  today.  I  am  indicat.ng  not 
that  Oregon  has  reached  the  ultimate  or 
that  we  have  a  model,  but  that  this  is 
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only  one  State's  experience.  I  believe  it  is 
pertinent  to  our  discussion  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  encouraging  to 
t!ie  Senate  to  fulfill  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  enacting  such  a  law  on 
the  national  level. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
.-tand  that  of  the  2  million  people  in 
Oregon,  only  1  [lercent  are  Negroes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD  The  Senator's  under- 
standing IS  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  of  this  1  percent,  or  20,000 
people,  most  live  m  Portland? 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Approximately  18.500 
(if  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  referred 
t  )  a  ghetto.  Do  the  18.000  live  together 
;:i  Portland  in  one  area? 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Predominantly  so,  yes. 
As  I  indicated,  they  live  in  what  might 
be  referred  to  in  the  language  of  today 
as  a  uhetto. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  think  the  law,  as  it 
was  described  by  him,  could  be  admin- 
i.^tered  in  a  State  where,  let  us  say,  the 
Negro  population  is  approximately  35  to 
38  i)ercent.  as  is  the  situation  in  many 
Southern  States?  I  can  well  understand 
that  with  only  1  percent,  or  20.000  Ne- 
groes, located  in  Portland,  most  of  them 
in  a  uhetto.  it  could  be  handled  easily. 
Judging  from  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
I  do  not  suppose  there  are  many  Negroes 
in  Seattle  or  in  any  of  the  other  larger 
cities  in  Oregon.  But  suppose  that  Instead 
of  1  percent.  Oregon  had.  let  us  say.  38 
percent.  Would  the  Senator  evaluate 
wliat  would  happen  then? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  experience  of  our 
State,  the  record  of  our  Slate,  as  I  have 
indicated  today,  was  carefully  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  we  had  been  pioneering 
m  this  lesislation.  that  we  had  enacted 
original  bills  which  we  found,  after  ex- 
perience, had  to  be  modified,  had  to  be 
changed,  had  to  be  improved.  Therefore, 
I  would  say  that  it  would  be  the  same, 
whether  it  is   1   percent  or  38  percent. 

We  are  sharing  with  you  today  what 
!:as  been  our  experience:  and  when  we 
talk  about  discrimination.  I  believe  that 
whether  it  exists  m  a  quantitative  or 
qualitative  measure  is  not  important. 

The  point  is  that  where  discrimination 
exists  at  all.  where  any  man  in  any  part 
of  this  country,  whether  he  constitutes 
1  percent  or  38  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  denied  the  right  to  buy  a  home 
v.ilhin  a  community  according  to  liis 
economic  ability,  wherever  he  might 
j-ilease,  merely  because  his  skin  is  of  a 
ciitTerent  color,  there  is  a  denial  of  a 
iiirht  that  belongs  to  all  Americans,  and 
therefore  this  should  be  corrected.  We 
should  not  merely  try  to  excuse  ourselves 
by  doing  nothing,  whether  it  is  1  percent 
or  38  percent;  and  if  it  is  1  percent,  then 
perhaps  we  do  have  an  easier  way  to  do 
a  little  experimentation.  That  is  why  I 
in-esented  this  evidence  today.  We  had, 
1:0  doubt,  an  easier  situation  in  our  S*ate, 
with  only   1   percent.  But  the  fact  re- 


mains that  we  took  action.  We  imdertook 
to  try  to  remove  the  discrimination  which 
existed  de  facto,  and  we  have  had  a 
certain  experience  which  I  believe  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  it  can  be  done 
on  a  smaller  scale,  it  can  be  done  with 
improvements  and  modifications  on  a 
larger  scale;  because  I  point  out  that 
where  discrimination  exists,  it  makes  lit- 
tle difference  whether  those  discrimi- 
nated against  represent  1  percent  or  38 
percent  of  the  population. 

We  have  a  higher  percentage  of  In- 
dians in  our  State  than  perhaps  there 
are  in  other  States.  But  If  discrimination 
exists  against  the  Indians  of  our  State — 
as  it  has — then  it  certainly  behooves  us 
all  the  more  to  take  action  to  remove 
that  discrimination  because  we  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  Indians  than  other 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  the  ghetto  in  Portland  contains 
the  18,000  or  20,000  Negroes  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  said  that  18.000  of 
them  live  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and 
a  goodly  portion  of  them  live  in  a  ghetto. 
But  Negroes  live  in  all  parts  of  our  city 
of  Portland,  according  to  their  economic 
ability. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  many  live  in  the  ghetto'  To  be 
frank,  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  a 
ghetto  in  Portland  or  in  Oie.con,  with  so 
few  Negroes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLEI-fDER.  I  am  disappointed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  disappointed, 
too.  That  is  why  we  are  taking  action 
to  try  to  eliminate  it. 

A  ghetto,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  merely  passing  an  open 
housing  act.  We  must  have  educational 
facilities  that  are  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs.  We  must  have  job  opportunities 
that  can  juve  them  emplo.vment.  We 
must  have  all  these  various  things  in 
order  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
ghetto. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago  I  am  not  point- 
ing my  finger  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try other  than  my  State  because  we 
have  enough  problems  and  conditions 
there  that  exist  that  need  correcting. 
I  feel  I  am  only  indicating  what  has 
been  our  experience. 

However,  the  ghetto  that  does  exist 
is  gradually  being  eliminated  by  educa- 
tional programs  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  people,  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  the  people  in  the  Port- 
land area  whereby  they  can  raise  their 
standards  and  abilities.  We  have  urban 
renewal  programs  and  improved  housinc; 
programs  which  are  available  to  the 
Negro  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  All  of 
these  things  are  being  used  to  attack  the 
problem  of  the  ghetto.  The  Negro  liv- 
ing in  the  ghetto  today  Ls  not  restricted 
to  the  ghetto  if  he  has  the  economic 
ability  to  remove  himself  from  the 
ghetto  because  he  can  buy  in  any  part 
of  the  city,  if  he  has  the  means.  He  has 
the  right,  the  freedom,  and  the  legal 
protection  to  buy  a  home  in  any  part 
of  that  city  within  his  economic  income 
or  capability. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
describe  conditions  in  other  parts  of  Ore- 
gon? Are  there  any  Negroes  in  Tacoma? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.    S?iem  has  Negroes, 


Eugene  has  Negroes,  Medford  has  Ne- 
groes, and  one  can  find  them  scattered 
throughout  the  community.  There  are 
about  200  Negroes  living  in  Salem,  which 
is  the  capital,  and  there  are  Negroes  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  not  m  one  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Salem? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  population  there 
is  about  60,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  are  only  200 
Negroes  among  the  population  of  60,000 
there? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  With  the  right  to 
live  in  any  part  of  that  city. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  problem  there  would  be 
nil  with  .^0  few  Negroes  out  of  a  total 
ixjpulation  of  60.000. 

How  many  Negroes  are  there  in  Ta- 
coma? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tacoma  is  m  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  confused  the 
cities  of  Washington  with  tho.se  of  Ore- 
gon. I  am  sorry.  I  had  mentioned  Seattle 
a  while  ago.  which,  of  course,  is  in  the 
State  of  Washington  also. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  ail  belonged  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  at  one  time.  I  do 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  when  lie 
states  the  problem  is  ml  in  a  city  hke 
Salem.  I  can  remember  whei  Marian 
.'Anderson  was  denied  a  room  i:i  a  hotel  in 
that  city  because  she  was  a  Negro;  when 
Paul  Robeson,  when  lie  v. as  on  the  con- 
cert stage  before  he  was  on  the  political 
stage,  was  denied  a  room  in  a  hotel 
in  our  city  of  Salem:  and  when  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  was  denied  a  room  in 
a  hotel. 

The  point  j,-.  that  we  have  a  problem. 
We  always  have  a  problem,  in  my  opin- 
ion, wherever  ti';ere  i.s  discrimination. 
V  hen  it  is  directed  ayamst  one  man  ir 
one  group  and.  I,  rherelore.  ieel  even 
ti'iouuh  we  l;ave  ft  w  Neuroes  in  number, 
we  have  tr.od  to  :-.jlve  this  jiroblein  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  our  problem. 

I  think  it  is  applicable  and  pertinent  to 
the  matter  here  under  discussion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  Vill 
the  Senator  yield  frrther? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.   I  vield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1  he  S(  natn-  ,-tat- .i 
that  there  are  two  cases  ptnduu:  ::i  Port- 
land. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  I.LLENDER.  Does  the  rict  under 
which  these  proceedincs  are  jjcndui'.^ 
provide  tiiat  'iiq  court  .-hall  ha\e  juris- 
diction or  a  commission  that  i-  created 
under  the  la-.'? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tl.e  Commissioner 
has  jurisdiction  and  his  decision  can  be 
appealed  to  the  courts.  He  has  original 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  he  has  original 
jurisdiction,  and  whatever  he  decides  can 
be  immediately  appealed. 

Mr.  H.A.TFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  His  decision  can  be 
appealed  by  any  aggrieved  person. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Wliat  is  the  basis  of 
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the  two  cases  about  which  the  Senator 
spjke^  Dies  tne  Senator  kn.iw? 

Mr  HATFIELD  In  connection  with 
those  two  ca.-.e.s  I  cannot  ?ive  the  exact 
details  One  arose  in  Eugene  and  thf 
other  m  Portland.  I  believe  they  involved 
attempts  to  purchase  or  rent  housing. 
The  property  was  on  the  market  and  it 
wa.s  on  the  market  in  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  public.  That  is  to  say  it  was 
either  advertised  nr  listed  by  a  realtor. 
Neu!r>5es  attempted  to  purchase  or  rent, 
who  had  the  financial  capacity  to  do  so. 
They  were  denied  or  the  terms  were 
ctian^'ed  so  that  they  were  denied  the 
opportunitv  to  occupy  the  properties. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  presume  these  two 
suit6  are  t  >  test  the  validity  of  the  law. 

Mr  HATFItXD.  The  constitutionality 
of  the  law  is  not  in  question.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  factfinding  relating  to  the  Com- 
mi>.sioners  first  decision.  We  have  no 
case  now  pending',  or  any  case  previously 
brought,  before  the  courts  on  the  matter 
of  constitutionality. 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  spoke  of 
the  '.aw  enacted  in  1957  and  another  law 
enacteftm  1959  What  'ave  rise  to  those 
laws.'  How  did  they  come  about?  Did 
they  arise  becau.se  of  complaints  of  Ne- 
-;  iocs'.' 

Mr  HATFIELD  No  The  act  passed  in 
1949,  the  FEP  Act.  the  Public  Accommo- 
dations Act  of  1953.  the  first  housing  act 
of  1957.  and  the  housini;  act  of  1959,  all 
ori;<inated  within  the  community  coun- 
cils, supported  by  individuals  and  by  in- 
terested citizens  !,'roups.  They  arose  be- 
cause uf  tne  efforts  of  the  pe<iple  of  Ore- 
lion  tryin.i;  to  solve  existing  problems  and 
prevent  them  from  becoming  bigi^er 
problems. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Did  the  law  enacted 
in  1959  deal  only  'vith  housing,  or  were 
other  discriminatory  practices  involved':" 

Mr  HATFIELD  No:  the  law  of  1959 
was  called  Oregon  Housing  Act.  and  It 
had  to  do  with  rentals  and  sales  of  apart- 
ments and  such.  The  1953  act  had  to  do 
with  public  accommodations,  hotels, 
motels,  amu.sements  and  recreation 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  1959  act  dealt 
only  with  housing? 

Mr.  HATFIKLD  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  Pre>ident.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Jor- 
dan of  North  Caroima  m  the  chair  >  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  T\'DINGS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


g  2976— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RKLATTNC;  TO  T\V-:  REORGANIZA- 
TION OF  PI^^NNING  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  T\'DINGS.  Mr  President,  our 
cities  today  enjoy  a  ;,'reat  potential  for 
shaping  their  future  character  and  de- 
velopment. They  can  make  themselves 
better  places  for  their  inhabitants  to  live 
and  work  in  Bv  providing  sulRcient  rec- 
reational facilities  and  open  spaces,  they 


i-an  make  their  environment  a  place 
where  human  beiivs  can  live  and  will 
want  to  lue  They  can  previde  neii;hbor- 
hoods  which  are  humai\  in  tone  and  with 
which  the  individual  will  want  to  iden- 
tify In  such  a  neluhboihood,  the  indi- 
vidual resident  could  enj;)y  illher  privacy 
or  neighbors  of  similar  interests  or  di- 
versified backgrounds  whatever  his  indi- 
vidual choice;  and  wliate\tr  his  income 
could  enjoy,  housiim  which  is  livable, 
desirable,  and  inexijensive. 

The  potential  for  achieving  these  ob- 
jects comes  from  the  rational  and  effec- 
tive use  of  planning  and  development 
tools  by  the  local  juri-sdictinn  Planning 
as  a  goveinnientiil  function  brings  about 
the  rational  use  of  a\aUublf  .social,  eco- 
nomic, and  demograpluc  information  on 
conditions  and  needs  to  develop  future 
patterns  and  objectives  for  the  city's 
growth.  Development  as  a  governmental 
function  makes  po.sslble  the  channeling 
of  all  available  resources  into  the 
achievement  of  these  future  objectives 

Stmw  cities  have  been  able  to  tai)  the 
full  potential  of  these  functions  to  radi- 
cally transfomi  their  character.  New 
Haven,  Conn  ,  is  probably  the  most  na- 
tionally acclaimed  city  in  this  regard. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard 
C.  Lee  and  as  a  result  of  the  highly  cen- 
tralized operation  of  the  city  government 
which  included  both  the  planning  and 
development  functions,  the  mayor  was 
able  to  direct  and  fully  harness  the 
thnist  of  all  of  the  city's  re.sources  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  better  city. 

Unfortunately,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  stands  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  from  that  of  New  Haven  ;n  its 
ability  to  rationallv  and  effectively  utilize 
available  resources  in  the  planning  and 
development  areas  Where  the  oi  naniza- 
tion  of  Mayor  Lee's  government  allowed 
a  total  commitment  and  foUowthrough 
on  develoijment  and  execution  of  plan- 
ning and  development  programs,  the  na- 
ture of  planning  and  development  func- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  so 
highly  fragmented  as  to  make  virtually 
tmpo.ssible  the  establishment,  let  alone 
the  execution,  of  a  cohesive  and  consist- 
ent policy  The  overriding  characteristic 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  pro- 
fusion of  independent  agencies,  each  of 
which  enjoys  some  authority  for  plan- 
ning, or  some  development  function. 

Among  these  many  .-e;jarate  jurisdic- 
tions there  exists  little  or  no  coordina- 
tion in  program  execution  or  even  in 
the  establishment  of  policy  objectives. 
The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority, 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  and 
the  District  government,  for  example,  all 
possess  authority  to  initiate  redevelop- 
ment projects.  The  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  has  primary  respon^^i- 
bility  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  hoiu.ing.  which  during 
land  acquisition  and  construction  in- 
volves it  in  urban  renewal.  But  NCHA 
has  little  coordination  with  the  .isency 
primarily  restxinsible  for  urban  renewal 
in  the  District,  the  Redevelopmtnt  Land 
Agency  Neither  of  these  two  agencies  in 
turn  has  close  coordination  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  which 
itself  has  an  office  of  urban  renewal,  a 


community  redevelopment  program,  and 
a  model  citie-.  otflce. 

As  early  as  April  1961  the  need  to 
bring  about  a  couidmatcd  approach  \va.^ 
pointed  out  by  Ciianmaii  John  McMii- 
I  AN  ot  the  House  Committee  on  the  Di.',- 
tnct  of  Columbia.  At  that  time. 
Chairman  Mi  .Mili.an  introduced  a  iA\\ 
and  held  itut.al  iieaiaigs  on  a  proi)os.Hl 
to  centiah/c  .ill  District  redevelopment 
funclion.>  111  an  office  m  the  Di.^tiict 
iioveinment.  Last  August,  following  ilie 
passage  of  Reorgani/ation  Plan  No.  i. 
the  ranking  Republican  meniLier  of  th.^t 
same  oinmittee.  Repre.sentative  Anchir 
Nf-LSLN.  of  Minnesota,  called  for  the  (cn- 
tralizaii  in  of  iilannm:;  .aid  de\elopnutU 
functions  in  the  District  govrinn..iit 
The  reorganization  jilan.  iie  dtrlan.i. 
did  not  go  far  enouL'h  to  meet  llu-  :>.il 
pr.-'blems  of  the  District  governm.  iit 
The  reorganization  jilan  did  iu)t  go  .ai 
enough  to  meet  the  real  problems  of  :!ie 
Di.>trict  government  winch  the  Iiaeineu- 
tation  of  author. ty  created.  Finally.  In 
early  January  the  mayor's  task  lui'ce 
called  lor  cent.alization  of  authority  lor 
these  areas  in  the  Di.>tMct  government. 

In  addition  to  the  profusion  of  separate 
.iurrsdictions  responsible  lor  initiating  re- 
development proposals  the  complicated 
review  procedure  found  in  the  District 
further  acts  to  fragment  and  decentralize 
planning  and  development.  .A  single  ini- 
tiating body  like  the  Redevelopmeiit 
Land  Agency  must  secure  the  approval  of 
other  independent  agencies  before  it  can 
begin  to  execute  its  proposal.  RLA  must 
get  the  approval  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  D. .strict 
government.  While  NCPC  has  no  iKiwer 
to  initiate  urban  renewal  proposals  it  can 
I'tfictively  block  them  through  its  review 
l)roccdure  of  proposals  developed  by  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  The  result 
IS  not  only  a  total  absence  of  cohesive 
or  consistent  policy  among  the  separate 
authorities,  but  a  hamstringing  of  each 
induidually  in  its  own  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  other  two  problems, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  is  theoretically  the  central 
planning  unit  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, lacks  any  positive  power  to  imple- 
ment Its  plans.  It  lacks  authority  to  ini- 
tiate plans  of  its  own.  The  only  power  the 
NCPC  has  to  effect  its  plans  is  the  nega- 
tive ixiwer  to  reject  proposals  or  force 
modification  in  those  submitted  to  it  lor 
its  review  by  other  agencies  and  jurisdic- 
tions. But  even  here,  this  rejection  car. 
and  is  frequently  gnored.  The  net  effect 
is  that  planning  in  the  District  of  Colur;> 
bia  which  is  supposed  to  act  to  rationalize 
development  for  the  future  is  unable  to 
have  any  real  inlluencc  on  the  shapin;::  if 
the  city. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  some  of  these 
problems.  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  an  agency  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  re- 
spon>ib!e  for  exercising  all  local  i^lannin? 
and  developnient  functions  m  the  D.s- 
trict.  The  powers  and  functions  of  tne 
National  Capital  Housmg  Authority,  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  and  the 
District  planning  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commi.s.sion 
would  be  transferred  to  this  agency. 

I  understand  that  the  President  is  con- 
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sidering  the  use  of  his  reorganization 
powers  to  bring  about  a  similar  transfer 
of  po.vers  to  the  Di.strict  government. 
I  would  enthusiastically  welcome  such 
action  on  his  I'art  m  this  regard.  And  as 
far  as  I  understand  what  the  President 
expects  to  propose,  there  is  no  conflict 
between  his  proposals  and  what  I  am  to- 
day proi)o.sing. 

The  only  major  difference  between  the 
Iv.o  is  m  ihe'r  .'■cope  The  President's 
power  under  the  Heorgaiii/ation  Act  of 
1965  are  limited  He  can  only  reorganize 
already  existing  powers  and  functions. 
It  is  one  thing  to  transfer  the  existing 
,)owers  of  planning  and  development  of 
established  ;ovenimental  units  to  a  cen- 
tralized authoritv:  it  is  quite  another  to 
luovidf  the  acidtional  tools  necessary  to 
do  ;ni  adequr>te  and  efftctive  job  of  plan- 
ning and  development  for  the  District. 
There  is  mucii  that  can  be  achieved 
through  lenigani/ation.  Only  through 
additional  legislative  action  can  many  of 
the.se  I. ceded  tools  be  supplied. 

In  1910  the  current  re.'^trictions  on 
building  heights  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  jj.issed.  Tradition  has  it 
that  tnt.se  restriction.s  were  intended  to 
;)rotect  the  iwsition  of  the  Washington 
Monument  as  the  hiuhe.st  structure  in 
the  Nation's  C.npital.  However,  nice  this 
.sounds,  it  is  not  the  reason  the  lesi.sla- 
tion  v.'as  passed.  In  1910.  fircfighting 
equipment  could  only  reach  a  certain 
height.  Lc'-'islation  was  pa.ssed  to  pre- 
vent tlie  construction  of  structures  too 
tall  to  Ije  re.irhcd  by  the  fire  equipment 
of  that  day.  But  while  the  technology 
of  firefichting  iias  chanaed  since  1910, 
the  limitation  still  remains,  and  the  re- 
sult of  Its  continued  <  xistcnce  has  been 
a  .substantial  and  unnecessary  limitation 
of  the  irovth  of  the  District,  particular- 
ly in  commerrial  areas  of  the  city. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  need  to  protect 
the  historic  quality  of  the  District.  This 
can  be  achieved  through  adequate  plan- 
ning. At  the  same  time  here  is  also  a 
nfcd  to  i)rovide  economically  viable  pat- 
terns of  land  use  in  the  District.  Giving 
tlie  Zoning  Commi.ssion  power  to  waive 
the  height  limitation  for  proposals  which 
complement  or  further  the  objectives  of 
District  conservation,  i^lanning,  and  de- 
velopment is  one  significant  way  of 
achieving  this. 

In  addition  there  is  a  need  to  utilize 
iniblic  space  f''r  more  than  just  one  pur- 
pose. .Soace  in  the  District  is  too  limited, 
for  example,  to  allow  3  acres  to  be  used 
solely  for  a  school  site  which  will  be  used 
only  during  daylight  hours.  There  is  a 
need  to  provide  the  authority  for  the 
schools  and  other  District  government 
units  to  combine  different  uses  in  a  single 
structure,  different  public  uses,  or  to  even 
combine  complementary  jjublic  and  pri- 
vate uses.  New  York  City  recently  began 
work  on  a  facility  which  would  combine 
a  school  facilitv  with  private  housing. 
The  District  of  Columbia  .should  have  the 
widest  range  of  tools  at  its  disposal  to 
make  the  Nation's  Capital  a  model  place 
not  only  to  visit,  but  in  which  to  live  and 
work.  Tliis  power  would  be  an  additional 
tool  which  could  be  used  toward  that 
end.  This  could  be  achieved  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  empowering  the 
Agency  for  Planning  and  Development  to 
approve  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be 


used  for  a  public  District  purpose  and 
other  public  and  private  purposes. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  jiro- 
vides  for  both  the  relocation  of  the  height 
limitation  and  the  multiple  use  of  i)ublic 
facilities.  It  provides  the  District  plan- 
ners and  developers  with  other  mecha- 
nisms as  well  to  effectively  produce  a 
better  city.  The  planning  mandate  of  the 
agency  is  not  limited  to  jihysical  iilan- 
ning  as  is  currently  true  of  the  195'2  act 
establishing  the  NCPC.  It  would  bring 
about  the  inclusion  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  as  elements  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  development  of  ))lans  and 
does  not  arbitrarily  limit  the  planner  to 
l)hysical  considerations.  The  legislative 
proposal  establishes  the  jjo.st  of  urban 
economist  in  the  agency  to  providf  the 
kind  of  economic  analysis  necessary  for 
effective  planning  which  takes  into  ac- 
count economic  consequences 

It  .stands  to  reason  that  no  city  can 
licrmil  arbitrary  removal  of  a  .substan- 
tial part  of  its  tax-producing  .•structures, 
properties,  and  improvements;  and  yet 
in  the  past  there  has  been  no  considera- 
tion, no  official  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility, of  pointing  out  the  economic 
factors  of  planning  and  development 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think 
the  1985  plan  is  an  unfortunate  t  xample 
or  symptom  of  the  complete  failure  of 
planning  processes  in  the  District.  There 
you  have  a  "plan"  which  actually  does 
not  really  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  city,  but  merely  takes  into  account 
certain  patterns,  and  a.=sumes  that  those 
I.iatterns  cannot  be  changed,  and  comes 
up  with  certain  results  which  would  ac- 
tually be  a  city  which  no  one  of  us  would 
like  to  see  or  live  in. 

In  addition  the  legislation  authorizes 
employment  of  nonprolessionals  to  assist 
in  planning  and  development.  The  em- 
jjloymcnt  of  noni^rofcssionals  v\'ould  be 
the  r^rofessional  planners  in  direct  con- 
tact with  individuals  who  have  lived  in 
the  environments  that  the  jn-ofessional  is 
attempting  to  improve. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
need  to  centralize  and  make  more  effec- 
tive planning  and  developnient  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  even  if  this 
were  to  be  fully  achieved,  one  imijortant 
component  would  still  be  missing,  one 
factor  which  is  too  frequently  ignored  by 
government  today,  and  wliich.  I  am  sure, 
was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  sum- 
mer riots  in  the  past  4  years.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  lack  of  concern  for  the  im- 
pact of  government  projects  on  the  citi- 
zen. Government  too  frequently  func- 
tions in  spite  of  rather  than  in  behalf  of 
the  very  people  for  whom  it  is  theoreti- 
cally working.  Too  often  government 
does  what  it  thinks  is  best  for  people 
without  consulting  them  and  taking 
their  views  of  specific  needs  into  account. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  District 
which  lacks  even  the  rudimentary  mech- 
anisms of  elections  to  bring  about  a  dia- 
log between  the  citizen  and  the  public 
official.  Nor  are  the  residents  in  the  city 
able  to  use  what  channels  may  be  open. 
Those  who  are  totally  or  partially  unedu- 
cated or  are  "uncultured"  to  middle  class 
ways  do  not  know  how  to  articulate  their 
wants  functionally  into  the  system. 

Prior  to  1958,  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  were 


held  behind  closed  doors.  Even  today 
most  of  the  business  of  the  Commission 
is  conducted  in  executive  sessions  to 
which  the  jjublic  is  barred.  Moreover,  the 
Ijublic  meetings  of  NCPC  do  not  ijrovide 
a  mechanism  for  the  citizen  to  expresf 
his  .sentiments.  With  the  excejition  of  tvr 
.sets  of  public  hearings  the  public  ha.« 
been  strictly  barred  from  participatirf 
in  the  "ijublic"  meetings  of  the  NCP- 
This  is  not  the  way  to  achieve  an  aware- 
ness of  citizen  needs  and  desiies  Much 
the  same  can  be  said  about  the  other 
government  bodies  m  tlie  Di'-trict  for  the 
development  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
iwsals  by  tlie  District  goveriiment  as  well 
as  lor  other  projects  undertaken  by  the 
various  jurisdictions  exercisina  jjlanning 
and  develoinr.ent  fimctions. 

Ono  obvious  .solution  is  to  require  pub- 
lic hearincs  at  which  the  public  can 
te.stify  on  all  major  jjlannin','  and  de- 
veloiiment  jirojiosals.  But  the  i)ublic 
hearing;  has  two  .^erious  limitations  as  a 
vehicle  f or -<;;iti;'en  imriact  and  involve- 
ment. Fir.'t.  It  must  of  neco.-sity  Vh^  held 
after  the  iJioposal  has  been  pretty  well 
developed.  There  is  thus  less  of  an  op- 
l)ortunily  to  effect  major  modifications 
in  the  pro;)osal  short  of  out  ri-'ht  rejec- 
tion by  group.s  testifyinc.  Public  hear- 
ings do  not  allov\-  tia>  public  "lo  --'et  in 
on  the  'jround  floor.'  so  to  speak,  of  the 
develo)iniont  of  tlie  jjroi^o.'j.-il.  Second, 
l-ublic  liearin!s  are  most  effectively  usfd 
by  individuals  and  ■: roups  which  are 
liighly  articulate  and  enjoy  '-reatest  pro- 
fessional competence.  For  it  is  they  vvlio 
are  capable  of  fully  understanding  the 
ljro)iosals.  being  able  lo  devf>ljp  alterna- 
tives and  explain  in  teclmical  terms  the 
reasons  for  their  views.  The  mrinber  of 
a  lower-income  family  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  ability  to  collect  data  on  the 
pro)XDsal.  to  understand  it  lully.  to  be 
able  to  develoi)  alternatives,  or  lo  pre- 
jjare  testimony  or  articulate  his  views. 
Willie  !>ublic  hearin;;s  jirovide  part  of 
the  solution  to  citizen  involvement. 
.somethinc  more  is  needed. 

The  concept  of  advocate  planning  as 
susgested  by  Paul  Davidoff,  of  Hunter 
Collece  in  New  York  City,  and  success- 
fully applied  in  such  diverse  localities  as 
Boston  and  San  Diego  represents  a 
means  of  overcoming  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles faced  by  lov^'er-income  citizens  in 
achieving  a  full  understanding  of  tech- 
irical  jjlanning  and  redevelopment  pro- 
imsals.  and  being  able  to  articulate  his 
.=;entiments  if  a  channel  is  available 
through  which  his  sentiments  can  have 
an  impact  on  the  proposals.  The  concept 
of  advocate  planning  concerns  citizen 
groups  being  advised  by  i^rofesslonal 
planners.  The  profession  helps  to  trans- 
late the  technical  jargon  of  planning  into 
terms  readily  understood.  In  this  way  the 
citizen  can  achieve  an  understanding  of 
exactly  what  a  proposal  does  and  does 
not  do.  and  at  the  very  least  the  gap  of 
misunderstanding  and  ignorance  can  be 
avoided. 

On  many  occasions,  it  is  the  misun- 
derstanding of  a  propcsal  that  creates 
hostility  and  antagonism.  The  advocate 
planner  would  be  able  to  advise  the  citi- 
zen as  well  of  the  potential  consequences 
and  impact  of  the  proposal,  and  be  able 
to  suggest  alternative  proposals  in  line 
with  the  reactions  of  the  citizen.  The 
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planner  could  then  help  prepare  any 
formal  recommendations  or  testimony  of 
the  citizens'  group.  Where  this  Idea  has 
been  tried  notably  through  private 
groups  such  AS  the  Urban  Planning  Act, 
Inc.,  in  Boston  and  through  the  city 
government,  £us  in  San  Diego,  it  has  been 
quite  successful.  Such  a  mechanism 
makes  it  possible  for  the  nonprofessional 
to  channel  his  sentiments  into  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  of  planning  Just  as 
the  nonprofessional  Is  represented  before 
a  court  by  the  lawyer. 

r  )  acnieve  the  objectives  of  citizen 
impact  a:ul  articulation  on  tne  planning 
and  development  process,  the  legislation 
I  am  iiitriducinii  today  establishes  pub- 
lic hearings  requirements  and  empowers 
the  D;.-t:'.ct  of  Columbia  Council  to  .set 
specific  requirement.s  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  .such  hearings.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  established  a  series  of 
neighborhood  planning  councils  through 
which  residents  of  each  neitjhborhood 
can  develop  their  responses  to  propo.sed 
plans  and  redevelopment  proposals  Each 
council  would  be  provided  with  profes- 
sional plannins,'  assisUince  to  aid  the 
resident  in  understandnii;  and  develop- 
ing his  positions. 

This  concept  is  not  a  totally  new  one 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  in  De- 
cember 1966  neighborhood  planning 
councils  ■.v>"re  established  to  plan  the 
summer  youth  prot^ram  for  the  next 
Vf-ar  Such  councils  were  hiyhlv  effective 
;n  de%elopiii-,'  wliat  was  called  the  nid.st 
successful  summer  program  the  District 
has  ever  had  Within  certain  limits  laid 
down  by  tne  District  government,  each 
council  was  free  to  design  whatever  kind 
of  program  most  appealed  to  it  This  leu- 
islation  would  take  the  prototype  of  the 
nemhborho'id  plannintr  councils  and 
establish  them  with  planning;  functions. 
It  .V  juld  further  establish  mandatory  re- 
ferral uf  all  proposals  developed  by  the 
planning  and  redevel(jpment  agency  of 
the  District  government  to  the  neigh- 
buri.cHJd  councils  which  would  be  affected 
bv  tiiem 

The  councils  would  then  be  free  to 
meet  with  agency  officials  and  testify  at 
the  open  hearint^s.  This  in  no  way  would 
affect  the  right  of  any  other  organized 
dr-jups  m  the  District  to  express  their 
■  lews  on  the  proposals  at  the  time  of  the 
public  hearings.  In  fact,  the  legislation 
Aould  require  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment at;ency  to  supply  in{(Jimation  on 
their  proposals  to  all  interested  groups. 
The  legislation  -vould  also  establish  a 
.>mall  office  to  service  the  neighborhood 
planning  councils. 

This  legislation  reflects  two  basic  ob- 
jectives, the  centralization  and  strength- 
ening ul  the  planmng  and  redevelopment 
functions  of  the  municipal  government  to 
make  it  more  capable  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  coordinated  and  rational 
policies  and  the  involvement  of  the  citi- 
zen in  that  process.  Tiaditiunally.  the.se 
two  objectives  have  not  been  sufficiently 
reconciled.  This  legislation  attempts  to 
strike  a  sufficient  balance  between  the 
two  to  make  them  not  only  cumpatiblc 
but,  complementary. 

M:  Pve>ident.  the  impact  of  Federal 
office  buildings  and  other  facilities  is 
quite  significant  on  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  It  obviously  has  a  particu- 
larly great   impact   on   the  Washington 


metropolitan  region  becau.se  of  the  con- 
centration of  office  bulldli'gs  and  other 
Government  facilities  in  the  region.  The 
location  of  these  facilities  of  nece.ssity 
has  a  major  impact  on  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  region  .\  rational  lo- 
cation can  have  a  highly  beneficial  ef- 
fect while  an  irrational  location  can  act 
as  a  strongly  detrimental  factor. 

The  Federal  Croveniment  has  been  a 
pioneer  m  initiating  regional  planning 
through  requirements  that  local  juris- 
dictions applying  for  road  construction 
funds  must  have  a  regional  thoroughfare 
plan,  and  that  localities  applying  for 
Federal  grants  must  submit  their  re- 
quests to  the  regional  planning  council 
for  comment  on  conformity  with  re- 
gional planning  before  .submis.slon  to  tlie 
Federal  Government. 

Yet  while  it  is  so  progressive  in  getting 
others  to  do  then  planning  and  devel- 
opment on  a  regional  basis,  the  Fedei  al 
Government  is  lacking  in  this  regard  :n 
Its  own  backyard,  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan region.  We  find  m  the  Maiy- 
land  suburbs  of  Washingtdii  as  well  as 
those  in  Virginia  irrationally  scattered 
Federal  buildings  and  other  iacilitus 
Virginia,  for  example,  saw  the  irrational 
development  ot  airport  facilities  uiiile 
Maiyiand  witnessed  the  placement  of 
an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  building 
on  a  site  where  no  major  highway  ur 
other  form  of  transportation  i cached  ior 
a  couple  of  years  after  the  building  had 
been  completed. 

Nor  IS  there  any  real  coordination  or 
even  attempt  at  eoordinatiun  within  the 
executive  braiii^h  ^)f  tlie  agencie.s'  loca- 
tion plans.  Today,  there  exists  on  paper 
a  mechanism  for  coordinating  Federal 
facilities  m  tlu'  rei,'ion.  but  that  is  all  it 
IS — a  paper  mechanism.  The  key  to  the 
efTective  placement  of  Federal  buildings 
IS  continuous  and  coordinated  contact 
with  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Coun- 
cil of  Governments  and  the  local  juris- 
dictions, and  an  elTcctive  and  active  co- 
ordinating mechani.'-m  in  the  executive 
branch  itself. 

To  achieve  this  third  objective  my  pro- 
posed legislation  establishes  .iii  Office  of 
Federal  Development  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region  with  responsibility 
for  devising,  in  consultation  with  COG 
and  the  local  jurisdictions,  ol  a  Federal 
site  and  Government  facilities  plans 
Such  a  plan  should  complement  the  de- 
velopment patterns  for  the  region  <stat>- 
lishcd  by  COG  and  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions. The  Office  would  be  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  ot  the  President  where  it 
would  have  sufficient  pre.'stige  ana  power 
to  b?  able  to  deal  with  the  agencies  It 
would  review  agency  plans  for  sites  in 
the  ret'ion  based  on  the  criteria  of  and 
the  comments  of  COG  and  the  local  jur- 
isdictions. All  i;ropo.sals  uouki  be  manda- 
torily referred  t;i  COG  and  ihe  local  .jur- 
isdiction befn-e  a  final  decisi.^n  nn  a  plan 
could  be  made.  A  Commission  conn>osfd 
of  five  pniminent  and  distinguished 
planners  and  architects  appointed  by  the 
President  would  advise  the  Director  of 
the  Office  on  each  proposal  Public  hear- 
ings on  all  proposals  would  be  required 
In  addition  the  agencies  would  be  te- 
quued  to  submit  5-vfar  or  more  capital 
Improvement  plans  to  the  Office  each 
year 


The  proposed  legislation  covers  the 
three  broad  areas  of  planning  organiza- 
tions, in  the  District  of  Columbia  citizen 
participation,  and  the  impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral establishment  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  My  comments  of 
nece.ssity  have  covered  each  element  only 
briefly  It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  will  be  able  to  brina  out 
the  important  elements  of  each  of  these 
areas  and  .ser\e  as  a  forum  in  whic.'i 
the.se  three  questions  which  affect  main 
cities  and  urban  areas  across  the  countiy 
can  be  focused  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  .^end  to  the  desk,  lor 
api)roi)riate  leference.  a  bill  to  meet  tlie 
objectives  I  ha\e  just  uutlined:  imd  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
this  projxised  legislation  be  ijrinted  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  suni- 
maiy  will  be  printed  in  the  Reiord,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

The  bill  'S.  2976  •  relating  to  planning 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  en- 
virons in  connection  with  developments 
and  projects  of  the  Governments  of  tl.-^ 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purpo.ses.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  TS-dinos,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commr- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  summap.'.  presented  by  Mr.  Tvr- 
iNos.  is  as  follows; 

Sl'MM.ARV    OF   t.F.Cl<^LATIO.V   BY   SFNATOR  JoSfPH 

D     Tydincs    To    Reorc.ani.'e    District    ■?• 
CoLrMM\  Pi  ^^•^.■I^■G.  Provitf:     for  Cnizf. 

P.ARTICIP.ATION.       .AhTD       COORDIN.ATE       FEOERM. 

Bl^ldinc  .SrrE  Development  in  the  Reciom 

This  icelflallon  establishes  an  ,vee:-.oy  ,n 
the  gcivermnent  •>!  the  District  of  CuUimbla 
I  the  Agency  for  Planning  and  Development) 
responsible  for  exercising  all  local  planning 
.•\nd  development  functions,  Unlilte  'he  N:i- 
tlonal  Capital  Planning  Commission,  t'.s 
planning  mand.ite  would  not  be  limited  t^i 
physical  elements.  The  agency  would  be  abli- 
to  tnlte  into  account  social  .aid  economiv 
factors  i!S  well  ;is  physical.  The  powers  and 
functions  i.if  the  National  Capital  Honsinc; 
Authority,  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
and  the  District  plannlnir  functions  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
would  be  transferred  to  thi5  agencv  Thi^ 
director  of  the  .igency  would  be  directly  re- 
sponsible   to   the    Mayor-Commissioner. 

The  Zoning  Commission  would  be  given 
the  power  to  w.ave  the  building  height 
limitation  and  'he  Agency  for  Planning  and 
Development  the  power  to  approve  the  nc- 
quisltlon  of  land  for  mixed  public  .oid  pri- 
vate uses  In  both  cases  the  exercise  "f  the 
powers  would  liave  to  comply  with  District 
•omprehenslve  plans  and  planning  cbjer- 
tlves.  The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Zoning  would  be  likewise  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  agencv,  .ind  the  authority 
■f  the  current  Board  i>f  Zoning  Adjustment 
would  be  given  to  a  single  administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  jnd  located  within  the 
new  agency. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  further  sets  up 
a  series  of  Neighborhood  Planning  Councils 
iNPC>  based  on  the  prototype  of  the  exist- 
ing Neighborhood  Planning  Councils,  whicli 
developpd  the  District's  1967  summer  youth 
program  .Ml  residents  of  a  nelghborhooa 
would  be  members  of  the  Council.  Eucl; 
council  would  elect  a  chairman  and  a  board 
of  directors  for  one  year  term  Tliese  coun- 
cils would  be  concerned  with  p'annlng  and 
would  be  able  to  hire  professional  pl.inners 
to  advise  them  on  proposed  plans,  and  or- 
ganizers to  Interest  residents  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  activities  of  the  counc'U.  The 
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cliairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil would  be  authorized  to  designate  mem- 
bers of  the  (DC  )  Council  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  each  NPC. 

The  Agency  for  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment would  be  required  to  provide  the  NFC's 
and  any  other  interested  citizens'  groups 
with  full  information  on  proposals  that  It 
was  developing  which  affected  speclflc  neigh- 
borhoods. The  Agency  would  also  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  NPCs  and  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  prior  to  any  action  being  taken 
upon  any  proposal.  At  these  hearings  the 
NPCs  and  anyone  else  could  present  their 
views  and  alternatives. 

There  would  also  be  established  an  OfiBce 
of  Neighborhood  Planning  to  service  the 
Neighborhood  Planning  Councils.  The  di- 
rector of  this  Office  would  be  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  chairmen  of  the  NPCs  and 
he  would  serve  a  one  year  term.  His  appoint- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Mayor. 

Hie  federal  agency  planning  functions 
now  exercised  by  the  National  Capital 
Pl.innlng  Commission  would  be  transferred 
to  a  new  unit,  the  Office  of  Federal  Develop- 
inent  in  the  National  Capital  Region,  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  Office 
would  review  all  agency  proposals  for  bulld- 
Inj  sites  and  other  federal  facilities  In  the 
\V.ishfngton  region.  A  commission  composed 
cf  five  distinguished  planners  and  architects 
appointed  by  the  President  would  advise  the 
Office  on  the  proposals  It  was  considering. 

The  OfHce  would  be  required  to  refer  all 
agency  proposals  submitted  to  It  to  the  local 
Jurisdictions  :^nd  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments  (COG)  for 
comment.  Tlie  Office  would  also  be  respon- 
sible for  the  development  in  cooperation 
with  COG  and  the  local  Jurisdictions  (in- 
cluding the  District)  of  federal  site  plans 
for  the  region  which  complemented  other 
regional  and  local  planning  objectives.  It 
would  then  review  the  agency  proposals  on 
the  basis  of  their  conformity  to  the  federal 
plan  and  on  the  basis  of  the  comments  of 
the  local  Jurisdictions  and  COG. 

The  acencies  would  be  required  to  develop 
their  own  five  year  (or  longer)  capital  Im- 
provement procrams  for  their  facilities  needs 
in  the  region  and  to  submit  these  to  the 
oflice  for  review. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  2516)  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  fair  housing 
amendment. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  we  have 
talked  about  and  will  continue  to  talk 
about  manpower  training  programs  to 
remedy  hard-core  unemployment  and 
about  the  deplorable  state  of  ghetto  area 
sciiools.  One  of  the  means  the  Senate  and 
this  Congress  can  begin  to  remedy  these 
situations  is  through  the  passage  of  a 
fair  housing  law. 

The  pattern  of  racial  segregation  in 
housing  affects  employment  opportu- 
nities and  the  racial  composition  and 
quality  of  schools.  Any  city  planner  plan- 
ning the  ideal  city  will  tell  you  that  jour- 
ney-to-work  considerations  are  crucial  in 
tl.e  location  of  housing  and  employment. 
Low -income  people  cannot  afford  the 
e.xpenses  of  private  transportation  to 
work.  In  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
industrj'  and  most  employment  in  Amer- 
ican cities  was  located  in  the  cities'  cen- 
tral sector,  and  housing  for  the  low- 


income  groups  was  also  located  in  the 
central  sector. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  indus- 
ti-y's  move  to  the  suburbs  in  the  past  15 
years  are  the  requirements  of  mecha- 
nized assembly  lines  which  need  space 
all  on  one  level  and  the  requirements  for 
increased  parking  areas.  In  addition,  the 
increase  of  interstate  truck  transporta- 
tion required  that  industries  locate  on 
the  outskirts  of  large  cities.  Industries 
foimd  no  barriers  to  moving  out  where 
more  land  was  available,  but  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  prevented  the  nonwhite 
workers  from  following  them.  Those  who 
could  not  afford  the  transportation  to 
work  were  left  without  employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Robert  Weaver,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency's  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  that  in  the  first  5  years 
of  this  decade,  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  all  new  factories,  stores,  and  other 
mercantile  buildings  in  all  areas  of  the 
country  except  the  South  were  located 
outside  the  central  cities  and  metropoli- 
tan areas.  If  this  trend  continues,  and 
it  is  expected  to,  expanding  job  oppor- 
tunities will  be  in  or  near  the  suburbs 
rather  than  in  core  cities. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  nonwhite  popu- 
lation of  metropolitan  areas  in  1967 
lived  in  central  cities.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, these  persons  are  un.able  to  move 
to  suburbia  because  of  housing  discrim- 
ination practices  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  low-  and  moderate-cost  housing.  They 
are  the  least  able  to  afford  the  high  cost 
of  transportation  and,  unable  to  live  in 
the  central  city  and  work  in  the  suburbs, 
they  will  be  deprived  of  many  jobs. 

Recently  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports show  that  unemployment  is  so 
much  worse  in  the  slum  ghettos  than  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  National  unem- 
ployment rates  do  not  begin  to  show  the 
problems  of  minority  workers.  Unem- 
ployment figures  of  3.7  or  4  i^ercent  do 
not  indicate  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  slums.  In  the  slums,  few  persons  have 
decent  jobs,  up  to  one-half  are  unable 
to  earn  better  than  a  poverty-level  in- 
come, and  between  10  to  20  percent  of 
those  who  should  be  working  are  not 
working  at  all. 

I  give  a  few  specific  examples  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  show- 
ing the  movement  of  jobs  from  the  cen- 
tral city  to  the  suburbs.  New  York 
City  lost  more  than  180.000  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  the  years  1951  to  1965  when  its 
nonwhite  and  Puerto  Rican  population 
was  increasing  by  almost  one-quarter  of 
a  million.  New  employment  gain  of  ap- 
proximately 30,000  jobs  occurred  es- 
pecially in  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  cities. 

Between  1962  and  1965.  when  St.  Louis 
city's  employment  increased  less  than 
3.000,  St.  Louis  County  gained  almost 
53,000  jobs,  mostly  manufacturing  and 
service  type  jobs. 

In  Baltimore  between  1951  and  1965, 
total  employment  increased  only  1,450. 
Baltimore  lost  almost  20.000  jobs  in  man- 
ufacturing and  urban  Baltimore  gained 
86,272  in  those  years. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  lost  nearly 


50,000  jobs  from  1952  to  1965,  but  the 
ring  around  Philadelphia  gained  215,000 
jobs. 

What  is  the  transportation  situation 
for  the  inhabitant  of  the  Negro  ghetto 
out  to  these  jobs?  In  New  York,  the 
monthly  commuting  total  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  equals  $30.  In  St.  Louis 
there  is  no  public  transportation  to  many 
of  the  areas  to  which  jobs  moved.  Where 
there  is  transportation,  the  trip  costs 
about  $6.50  a  week  and  takes  from  I'^/z 
hours   to    2   hours   each    way. 

In  Baltimore,  the  trip  ranges  from  $4  a 
week  and  a  40-minute  ride  each  way  to 
$15  and  an  hour's  ride  each  way.  In 
Philadelphia,  a  person  working  in  Mont- 
gomery County  would  have  to  change 
buses  at  least  three  times  and  pay  at)out 
$6.60  a  week  in  commuter  tickets. 

Tire  Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles  in- 
dicated that  the  problem  is  even  of  great- 
er magnitude  in  Cahfornia.  I  commend 
to  the  reading  of  the  Senate  the  remark- 
able book  erititled  "Rivers  of  Blood, 
Years  of  Darkness,"  by  Robert  Conot. 
This  book  spells  out  many  of  the  aspects 
that  contributed  to  the  tragic  rioting  in 
the  Watts  area  and  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  key  factors  was  this  pool  of  un- 
skilled employment,  penned  in  the 
ghettos  and  sealed  off  from  employment, 
unable  to  afford  cars  or  public  transpor- 
tation. There  is  in  addition  the  incon- 
venience of  .spending  time  to  find  jobs, 
if  jobs  can  be  found.  These  factors  were 
such  as  to  discouKaee  compli-iely  efforts 
to  find  employment.  I  think  the  best  ex- 
ample of  that  is  the  recent  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral plant  located  in  the  center  of  the 
Watts  area.  That  company  jiroduces 
military  tents  under  Federal  contract. 
The  initial  employment  was  to  be  75 
employees.  In  rcspon.se  to  help  wanted 
ads,  more  than  5.500  residents  of  the 
Watts  area  applied.  That  showed  the 
absolutely  pathetic  need  for  unskilled 
jobs  in  that  one  area  alone. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  S.nn  Fran- 
cisco. To  commute  from  any  one  of  the 
several  Neero  ghettos  in  San  Francisco 
or  the  East  Bay  to  job  openinss  in  South 
San  Francisco,  Martinez,  Livermore,  or 
Point  Richmond,  a  i^erson  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  if  he  had  to  rely  on 
public  transportation.  To  commute  from 
Hunters  Point  in  San  Francisco  to  a  job 
in  Contra  Costa  County  in  the  East  Bay 
would  require  from  three  to  four  trans- 
fers, a  cost  of  about  $15  a  week,  and  a 
4-  to  5-houv  commute  time  each  day. 
A  more  rea.sonable  commute.  \ia  Ala- 
meda or  West  Oakland,  to  jobs  in  Con- 
tra Costa  Comity  costs  about  311.50  a 
week,  takes  at  least  2  iiours  each  way, 
and  is  restricted  primarily  to  travel  dur- 
ing jjeak  ru.sh  hours,  which  makes  any 
off-hour  job  of  this  kind  virtually  im- 
possible. 

Unless  the  county  is  wilhns  to  invest 
billions  of  dollars  in  a  cheap,  fast,  and 
multidestination  transportation  system, 
ghetto  residents  will  not  be  able  to  reach 
most  jobs.  A  much  simpler  solution  to 
one  facet  of  the  employment  problem 
would  be  to  op'^n  housing  to  everyone. 

The  pattern  of  racial  segregation  in 
housing  also  affects  the  racial  composi- 
tion and  quality  of  schools.  The  neigh- 
borhood school  concept,  imtil  recently. 
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coupled  with  patterns  of  racial  housing, 
operated  despite  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion \n  Brown  a«aitist  the  Board  "f  Edu- 
cation to  keep  Negroes  in  de  lacto  ^eg- 
regated  schools  And  the  condition  of 
these  schools  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able concern  for  many.  The  schools  in 
Washuiyton.  D  C  ,  m  New  York  City,  and 
In  other  large  city  ghetto  areas  have 
been  the  subject  of  intense  ciiticism. 
Jonathan  Koiols  book.  "Death  at  an 
Early  Age.  '  depict.s  the  conditions  of 
schixils  in  Boston  The  book  describes 
the  effoits  of  a  young  teacher  in  the 
Btiston  school  system  t<i  deal  with  the 
depliirable  conditions  which  literally  de- 
stroy the  young  students  attending  those 
schools 

The  stopgap  solution  for  this  result 
of  lack  of  fair  hoiLsing  measures  iias 
been,  as  for  unemployment,  to  provide 
transp«irtatlon  For  education  this  has 
come  in  the  form  of  biislni*.  Neither  de 
facto  ?eereeatlon  nor  busing  would  be 
the  case  if  we  could  do  away  with  dis- 
crimination In  housing 

The  U  S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  recently  published  a  study  entitled 
■Racial  Isolation  m  the  Public  Schixils  ' 
This  report  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  the  confinement 
of  Negroes  to  central  city  ghettos  and 
inferior  enlucational  opixirtunities.  For 
this  reason,  since  liousing  discrimina- 
tion produces  inequality  of  t-ducatlonal 
oppiirtunity.  the  Commission  recom- 
mended in  that  reiwrt  .1  Federal  fair 
housing  law  in  order  to  minimize  the 
Impact  of  housing  segregation  on  edu- 
cation 

Open  houjsing  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  realistic  acliievement  of  such  ac- 
cepted goals  as  desegregated  schools  and 
equal  opportunity  Much  of  the  statu- 
tory civil  rghts  progress  of  recent  years 
will  be  little  more  than  theoretical  until 
open  housing  becomes  a  reality  Because 
the  composition  of  the  student  body  is 
determined  by  the  composition  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  in  which  this 
school  is  located,  the  soundest  way  to  at- 
tack segregated  education  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  schools  tesulting  fro.m  it  is  to 
attack  the  segregated  neighborhood. 
Testimony  at  the  hearings  on  the  Fair 
Housing  .\ct  brought  out  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  provide  high  quality 
education  to  disadvantaged  minotities  as 
long  as  they  are  restricted  to  living  in 
older  congested  stn-tions  of  cities.  The 
opportunity  to  go  to  school  with  mem- 
bers of  other  racial  and  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic groups  tends  to  improve  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  disadvantaged 
children,  according  to  findings  of  edu- 
cational research  including  the  Coleman 

De  facto  .segregation  in  schools  and 
education  is  directly  traceable  to  the  ex- 
isting patterns  of  racially  segregated 
housing  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  our 
efforts  to  provide  the  best  education  pos- 
sible to  all  .Xmericans  to  be  thwarted  by 
actions  of  private  persons,  actions  which 
are  antisocial,  immoral,  and  which  ulti- 
mately amount  to  contravention  of  our 
public  ix>licy  in  favor  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  Fair  housing  is  there- 
fore more  than  merely  housing.  It  is  part 
of  an  educational  bill  of  rights  for  all 
citizens 


Without  it.  the  dream  of  full  and  fair 
social  opportunities  for  all  Americans  is 
an  illusion. 

'At  this  point.  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  a.s^umed  the  chair.' 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  the 
open  housing  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  declares  that  it  is  tiie  iHjlicy  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  the  purcha.se,  rental  and  occupancy  of 
all  housing.  Title  II  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  bill  will  take  effect  in 
three  stages,  that  is.  its  provisions  shall 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies  immediately  .After  December 
31,  1968.  the  provisions  of  theamendmfnt 
would  aLso  tlien  apply  to  all  dwelliiu-s  in 
which  the  owner  is  not  ,\  re.sidenl  at  the 
time  ot  the  sale,  and  dwellings  intended 
for  occupancy  bv  live  or  more  families. 
The  final  .stage  of  the  bill  is  December  31. 
1969,  when  it  would  apply  to  all  dwell- 
ings However,  there  are  exempted  dwell- 
ings winch  are  occupied  by  no  more  than 
four  families,  if  the  owner  actually  occu- 
pies one  of  the  living  quarters  as  liis 
residence 

Tlie  amendment  further  provides  that 
discrimination  in  the  .sale  and  rental  of 
houses  IS  not  only  unlawful,  but  al.so  the 
printing  or  publication  or  any  statement 
or  notice  indicating  a  preference  ba.sed 
on  race,  i-eliglon.  or  national  origin  .Ap- 
parently, under  this  provision  any  news- 
paper publisher  who  accepted  an  ad- 
vertisement indicating  a  preference  by 
the  owner  of  a  certain  race  or  religion 
would  be  m  violation  of  the  law.  .Appar- 
ently, freedom  of  speech  and  press  guar- 
anteed m  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  to  be  abol- 
ished with  the  inauguration  of  this  open 
housing  amendment. 

The  amendment  aLso  provides  that  any 
person  involved  m  the  financing  of  hous- 
ing who  in  any  .way  dl.scriminates  against 
a  person  applying  for  a  loan  would  Ije 
made  criminally  liable. 

Any  person  operating  a  multiple  list- 
ing .service  or  real  estate  brokers'  seri'ice. 
who  indicated  a  preference  for  one  race 
or  another,  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
law  In  the  hearings  held  in  1966  and 
1967.  most  of  the  real  estate  organiza- 
tions testified  against  the  whole  open 
housing  bill,  and  not  just  this  section 
alone  The  amendment  further  provides 
that  It  is  unlawful  to  interfere,  coerce, 
intimidate,  or  do  anything  which  would 
interfere  with  the  .so-called  right  of  open 
occupancy.  There  is  exempted  from  these 
provisions  the  right  of  a  religious  orga- 
nization to  show  preference  in  any  insti- 
tution controlled  by  it  for  its  own 
members. 

There  would  be  created  an  additional 
.Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  his  agents,  are 
given  unlimited  power  to  implement  and 
enforce  the  so-called  right  of  open  oc- 
cupancy He  is  given  the  power  to  enter- 
tain complaints,  en-ia-.c  in  factfinding 
in  particular  disputes,  render  judgments 
on  the  charges  of  discrimination,  issue 
restraining  orders  and  subpenas,  and 
assess  penalties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  his  judgments  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  civilized 
world    has    a    political    appointee    been 


granted  such  far-reaching  and  .sweeping 
executive  and  judicial  powers.  He  may 
even  institute  proceedings  again.st  an  al- 
leged violator  without  having  even  re- 
ceived a  complaint. 

The  intent  of  tlie  proposed  amend- 
ment gives  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  what  is  termed  "tducati  mal  ac- 
tivities "  He  is  authorized  to  pay  out  .>-ums 
of  money  to  bring  ^noups  of  people  to- 
i:ether  to  be  educated  in  this  new  social 
order  It  is  indeed  a  sad  day  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  wlun  Congre.-s  would  even 
consider  i-'cimitting  a  p^jlitical  apijointfe 
to  ent;afc'e  m  this  type  of  propaganda 
and  brainwashing  of  our  own  citizens.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  unfair  of  me  ti 
say  that  the  Department  of  Housing  atid 
Urban  Development  is  the  poorest  run 
department  of  any  of  our  Federal  a^icn- 
cies.  even  taking  into  account  that  it  is 
a  relatively  new  department.  The  ollicials 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
programs  have  indicated  an  ignorance  of 
congressional  acts  and  congressional  in- 
tent to  an  unbelievable  extent.  The  bu- 
reaucratic buni-'ling  in  the  Department  of 
Hou.-.i!U'  and  Urban  Devel(ji)ir.e:it  is  un- 
paralleled in  any  of  our  executive  de- 
partments 

.As  Senat  ms  know.  I  have  .supported 
every  housing  act  which  has  become  law 
m  the  last  31  years  In  my  earlier  years 
m  the  Senate.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  considered  all  housing 
lemslation.  I  tiurcd  the  country  to  ascer- 
tain the  housing  needs  of  the  American 
people  I  have  done  everything  in  my 
Iiower  to  .sec  that  all  people  in  this 
country.  rcLrardless  ol  race,  have  luid 
decent  housing.  In  very  recent  years,  I 
have  even  supported  rent  suoplemer.t 
pro -'rams  at  considerable  i.)olitlcal  cost. 
I  might  add  Each  and  every  time  I  have 
attempted  to  secure  a:.y  information  of 
value  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  regarding  new 
proposals  or  the  oiicration  of  existing 
programs.  I  have  been  met  v.  ith  nothing 
but  delays,  misinformation,  lack  of  in- 
tormatlon — no  information. 

In  'granting  power  and  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  his  agents,  we  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption  that  the  least 
qualified  people  will  occupy  those  posi- 
tions of  power  because  there  is  r.o  as- 
surance that  the  best  i'cople  will  ever 
hold  these  jobs  .As  has  been  said  by  one 
of  my  collea.sues.  "no  good  Secretary 
would  want  such  ixjwer  as  this  amend- 
ment invests  in  him.  and  no  bad  Sec- 
retary should  have  it." 

This  open  housing  amendment  holds 
out  the  traditional  bait  to  the  Northern 
States  by  providing  that  their  local  open 
housin.'  laws  may  take  precedence  over 
the  Federal  law  and  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  refrain  from  enforcing  the 
Federal  law  in  .-^uch  States. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  quite  a 
few  States  have  such  laws.  We  have 
heard  a  discu.ssion  this  afternoon  of 
such  a  law  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

.As  I  suggested  to  my  <'Ood  friend  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  State 
having  only  1  percer.t  of  its  i)opulation 
Nc-^ro,  and  most  of  the  1  i)ercent  located 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  they  have  no 
problem 

I  was  surprised  when  the  Senator  fro.m 
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Oregon  stated  that  there  was  a  ghetto 
in  Portland,  when  only  20,000  Negroes 
live  throuuhout  the  State,  and  more 
than  18.000  of  them  are  in  the  city  of 
Portland. 

The  Secretary  or  his  agents  are  au- 
thorized to  hold  hearings  and  investi- 
gate, and  to  have  acce.ss  to  premises, 
records,  documents,  and  individuals  and 
any  other  evidence  to  determine  if  there 
are  any  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Here,  again,  is  another  con- 
stitutional safeguard  to  the  right  of 
privacy,  a  citizen's  rl"-ht  to  be  se- 
cure in  his  home,  trampled  underfoot 
by  this  amendment.  As  I  said  before,  it 
is  unbclieveable  that  the  Senate  would 
consider  for  a  moment  enacting  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  into  law,  tak- 
ing' away  all  of  the  rluhts  which  were 
fouuht  for  .so  long  and  so  hard. 

This  bill  is  so  obnoxious  because  it 
weights  the  controversy  .so  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  person  who  claims  to  have 
been  discriminated  against.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  maintain  evenhanded  justice. 
A  person  can  file  a  complaint  against 
the  owner  of  a  dwelling  or  the  Sccre- 
t.iry  of  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development 
call  file  the  complaint,  or  the  Attorney 
General  can  bring  an  action  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  again.st  an  alleged  viola- 
tor, all  independently  of  each  other,  or 
all  working  together,  depending  upon 
their  own  discretionary  choice.  Anyone 
wiio  violates  the  Secretary's  orders  can 
be  fined  S50  a  day  for  di.sobeying  such 
an  order.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  cre- 
ated special  commissions  such  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  has 
er.dowed  it  with  quasi-judicial  functions. 
It  has  made  certain  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act — 
AP.A — and  other  rights  of  redress  against 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
sure that  a  respondent  or  violator  would 
be  iirotected  in  his  constitutional  rights. 
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However,  in  this  ca.se,  an  ordinary  po- 
litical appointee  of  the  President  and  his 
agents  who  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  are  invested  with  these 
overwhelming  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  without  any  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  an  accu.scd  person.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  fir.st  time  a  parti- 
.san  political  official  In  this  Government 
would  be  granted  such  jjowers. 

The  pending  amendment  on  open 
housing  represents  the  ultimate  in  .social 
extravagance  in  the  United  States. 
Every  cherished  liberty  purchased  at  a 
high  cost  in  Anglo-American  liistory  over 
the  centuries  is  cast  aside.  All  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  are 
ripped  away  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
preventing  discrimination.  All  the  per- 
sonal liberties  wrung  from  the  sovereigns 
from  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  trampled  under  foot.  If  this 
amendment  becomes  law,  those  guaran- 
teed rights  will  be  nothing  but  lies  and 
dead  concepts.  The  curators  of  our 
archives  have  placed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  in  a 
steel  and  concrete  vault.  How  stupid  and 
foolish.  Do  they  not  know  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  is  here  on 
this  very  floor  and  in  the  minds  and  ac- 
tions of  all  Americans?  The  vault  con- 
tains but  empty  promises  on  faded 
parchment.  The  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ises has  not  been  kept. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  become  a  virtual  commissar  of 
housing — violating  every  right  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property.  Sweeping  judicial 
powers,  I  repeat,  are  given  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  agents  to  investigate  the 
facts  of  alleged  discrimination,  render 
judgments  against  an  accused  and  assess 
penalties.  No  right  to  file  a  complaint  in 
court  is  granted  an  accused  until  6 
months  after  the  Secretary  or  his  agents 
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have  rendered  their  judgments  that  a 
violation  has  occurred.  However,  if  the 
Secretary  should  decide  against  one  of 
the  so-called  aggrieved  persons  he  can  go 
into  Federal  court  in  30  days.  In  other 
words,  if  a  so-called  aggrieved  i>erson 
does  not  get  a  favorable  deci.sion  from 
the  Secretary  within  30  days  he  can  get 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  into  Federal 
court  v.'ith  his  complaint.  However,  the 
poor  fellow  accused  of  discrimination 
cannot  get  a  fair  trial  in  a  duly  consti- 
tuted court  for  6  months. 

Nothin-'  ;o  mon.strous  has  Ijeen  per- 
petrated on  civilized  people  since  the 
French  and  Prussian  Revolutions.  The 
howling  mobs  are  always  thi-  .'-.ime— 
whether  it  is  Paris  in  1793.  Pctro'-irad  in 
1917  or  Detroit  in  1967.  It  is  always  in 
the  name  of  democracy  and  equality. 
Equality  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  trifling, 
the  shirtless  and  the  incompetent.  This 
.amendment  runs  into  many  of  the  same 
constitutional  objections  as  the  j)ending 
bill  does,  only  it  violates  mr:re  iirovisions 
of  the  Bi'.l  of  Riehts. 

The  amendment  is  more  or  less  the 
same  bill  tliat  v.as  considend  in  19  "6  and 
1967.  On  May  27.  1966,  the  .Atl.-irney  Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana  filed  an  opinion  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum  with  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  constitutional 
questions  raised.  At  some  future  time  I 
.shall  quote  from  his  very  thoughtful  and 
learned  opinion. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  busine.ss  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  '.vas  agreed  to:  and  '£t  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  i^.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
February  16.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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The  16th  Annual  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfast 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    K.^NSAS 

I.\-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  1.  the  16th 
con.secutive  annual  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast  was  held.  The  breakfast  was 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  mem- 
liers  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  Su- 
ireme  Court,  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Governors  of  various  States,  and 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
■ji-anches  of  the  Government. 

Also  present  were  presidents  of  na- 
•:onal  and  international  labor  unions, 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  indus- 
ry  and  business,  chancellors  and  presi- 
dents from  a  select  number  of  universities 
and  colleges,  and  men  of  distinction  from 
the  courts,   from  communications,  and 
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from  every  other  phase  of  our  economic 
life. 

We  have  found  this  event  to  be  very 
meaningful,  not  only  to  those  of  us'  who 
gather  at  the  breakfast,  but  aLso  to  mil- 
lions of  citizens  across  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the 
text  of  the  program  and  the  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Program  op  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 

Invocation:  The  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe.  Gov- 
ernor. State  of  Massachusett.s. 

Introduction  of  Head  Table  and  State- 
ment:   Sen.  Frank  Carlson,  Kans 

Greetings  from  House  Breakf.ist  Group: 
Rep.  Ben  Reifel,  S.  D.ik. 

Old  Testament  Reading:  Rep.  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack.  Mass.:  Deuteronomy  6:4-17.  Read 
by  Sen.  Jo.seph  Tydings,  Md. 

Greetings  from  Senate  Breakfast  Group: 
Sen.  John  Stennls,  Miss. 

New  Testament  Reading:  John  15:1-17. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders:  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  Secretary  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 


Mcss.ige:  (ieneral  H.irold  K.  Johnson,  Ciiief 
of  .Staff,  U.S.  .^rmy. 

Address  by  Lyndon  B.  John.son.  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States. 

Clo.-inc  Prayer:  Hon.  Price  D:.niel.  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

Closing  Song:  The  Singlne  Sergeants. 

INVOCATION.    GOV.    JOHN     A.    VOLPE 

We  raise  our  '.oices  m  prayer  to  tlie  God 
of  men  and  nations  riclcnowledglng  our  de- 
pendence on  Him  and  our  earnct  intention 
to  do  His  will.  On  this  earth  we  only  see 
dimly  His  divine  light.  After  we  hear  too  soft- 
ly the  .'lound  of  His  voice.  May  His  grace  make 
us  each  dav  more  rensitive  to  our  duty,  more 
conscious  of  how  helpless  we  are  without 
Him.  As  we  .ask  His  blessing  on  ourselves, 
we  ask  Him  also  to  tiuide  this  nation  and  all 
others  into  the  p:Uhs  of  peace  and  Justice. 
Too  often  in  our  bewildered  world.  His  sons 
are  enemies  separated  by  conflict  and  vio- 
lence seeking  to  resolve  by  power  what  must 
be  earned  in  peace  Those  who  call  Him 
Father  must  bv  this  fact  be  brothers,  but  how 
e.\silv  oppression,  persecution  and  discrimi- 
nation ciivido  them  f  ne  from  the  other  and 
make  a  mockery  of  brotherhood  and  justice. 
The  world  God"  made  for  man.  man  has  re- 
made according  to  his  own  weakness.  Help  us, 
oh  Lord,  to  know  your  ways  and  give  us 
strength   to  follow  them.   Make   us  humble 
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b«foro  You.  loving  toward  our  fellow  man 
and  forgiving  of  the  faults  jf  others  In 
these  times  of  stress  we  tslc  His  special  bless- 
ing on  the  nnan  wno  i^uldea  the  destiny  not 
only  of  >ur  nation  but  indeed  the  entire 
world  Our  President  is  burdened  with  prob- 
lema  which  atTert  the  pei:>ple  >f  pvt-ry  nation 
on  earth  We  iialc  that  your  duine  guidance 
i?ive  him  the  foreaUht.  intuition,  icuowledge 
and  wisdom  n»»cessary  to  resolve  that  which 
ha«  been  pl.i.ed  before  him  We  aslc  that  his 
virtue  .ind  love  for  his  fellow  man  be  spread 
throughout  the  world  In  order  "hat  ill  may 
live  in  peace  and  understanding.  Let  every- 
thing that  we  do  tlnd  favor  In  your  sight  so 
that  when  life's  cares  are  at  last  set  .islde, 
we  may  live  eternally  In  your  presence.  Amen 

INTRODffTlON      3BNATOR    FRANK   CARUSON 

What  does  it  iccompUsh?  Each  week,  when 
Congress  is  .n  session,  men  from  'he  United 
States  Senate  and  from  '.he  Hiuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives meet  to  discuss  and  pr.iy  together. 
And  It  Is  ::\  that  spirit  that  we  meet  today. 

Since  the  In.iuguratlon  of  this  breakfast 
this  Idea  of  men  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility meeting  Together  prl\atelv  and  with- 
out publlrttv  has  spread  to  every  State,  scores 
of  cities  .infl  '1  over  50  nations  of  the  world — 
in  parllannen's  and  congresses  on  every  con- 
tinent. 

Once  a  vear  men  In  leadership  from  vari- 
ous aspects  of  i)ur  national  life  meet  together 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  orflclal  family  to  rededlcate  ourselves  .md 
our  nation  to  almighty  God.  Now,  the  be- 
^'innlng  of  our  nation,  the  United  States  of 
.\mertca.  is  recorded  m  the  experiences  of 
groups  of  people  who  left  their  homes  and 
country,  confident  that  they  were  being 
guided  by  the  Lord  to  And  i  new  country 
where  they  could  worship  Him  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  While 
stlH  onboird  the  ship  their  leaders  .assem- 
bled In  the  c.ibln  and  prepared  a  compact 
which  was  to  be  their  guide  In  their  new- 
found home  rills  document  was  the  historic 
Mayflower  Compact  Later  they  prepared  a 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

These  documents  declared  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  God  for  their  preservation 
and  their  conti  lued  existence  as  a  people  and 
as  a  government  Out  of  the  13  rolonies  i?rew 
the  Un.ted  St.ites  of  .\merlca  .\i;aln  rind 
again  the  leaders  of  this  new  government  re- 
ifBrmed  their  assurance  ol  the  protection  and 
their  gtudance  Their  faith  as  expressed  In 
national  dijcunients,  siatementa  of  the  Presi- 
dents !n  their  inaugural  addresses  in  the 
preambles  of  the  States'  constitutions  and 
chiseled  m  the  stones  and  marbles  uf  monu- 
ments and  public  buildings 

Our  Pre.sldents  have,  to  the  man.  called 
upon  almighty  God  to  help  them  meet  'he 
awesome  responsibilities  vested  in  them  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  April  30.  1789. 
lu  the  flr?t  Inauguration.  Geori^e  Washing- 
ton said  these  words:  "It  would  be  peculiarly 
improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  almighty 
Being  who  rules  over  the  universe  " 

Those  of  us  who  are  gathered  here  today 
believe  that  the  United  States  of  .\merlca 
Is  truly  a  nation  under  God.  We're  meeting 
today  as  citizens  feelliiij  our  complete  un- 
worthmess.  because  we  know  of  our  publ.c 
and  private  ^ins.  but  also  recognize  tliat  we 
are  charsjed  with  a  serious  and  unique  re- 
sponsibility to  pertpetuate  this  trusting  faith 
in  Ood  to  the  oncoming  generations. 

After  giving  some  thought  to  what  I  might 
say.  If  I  only  had  the  opfxjrtunity  to  say  one 
more  thing  to  the  leaders  of  by  beloved  coun- 
try, this  being  the  end  of  40  years  of  public 
service.  It's  Just  this: 

Men.  do  not  take  the  Chad  of  our  fathers 
lightly  or  allow  Him  to  be  squeezed  out  of  our 
Uvea  through  the  neglect  or  our  own  selfish 
appetites  Only  through  our  commitment  to 
love  Him  with  all  one  hearts,  our  .souls  and 
minds,  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  will 
he  safeguarded  all  that  is  worthwhile  for  our 
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children    and    fur   our   country    iuid    for    the 
peoples  of  the  world 

Now.  It  t>ecomes  mv  pleasure  to  present 
those  at  the  head  table  who  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  We  have  a  great 
group  of  dlstlniTUlshed  guests  here  this 
morning,  and  as  I  read  their  names,  I  hope 
they  will  rl.se  remain  standing  and  that  we 
hold  our  applause  until  all  have  been  intro- 
duced 

I'm  going  to  start  at  my  extreme  left  with 
Dr  Abram  Verelde:  the  Honorable  IJewey 
Hartlett.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Honorable  I.,ester  Maddox,  Governor  of 
Georgia;  the  Honorable  Charles  Terrv.  Jr. 
Governor  of  Delaware;  Dr.  don  Napoleno 
.•\lcerro,  who  U  Vice  President-Designate  of 
Honduriis;  the  Honorable  Allen  Boyd.  Secre- 
tary "t  Traiuportatlon.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
•  ral  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Kamsey  Clark,  the  ambassador  Irom  Nica- 
ragua, our  very  tine  friend  Dr  SeviUa-Sacasa: 
Dr  Hernan  Garron  Salazar,  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Costa  Rica  who.  by  the 
way.  brought  with  him  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  which 
I  shall  deliver 

Now.  Im  going  UJ  start  at  my  extreme 
right  The  Honorable  Joe  ndlngs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miryljud:  the  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  West  Virginia.  Governor  Hulett 
Smith:  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Honorable  William  Guy;  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  MIsslwippi.  the  Honorable  John  Bell 
WlUl.ims,  the  Honorable  Mr  Pennell.  Solici- 
tor General  of  Canada;  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasury.  the  Honorable  Henry  Powler;  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  -States  Supreme 
Court.  Mr  Justice  Marshall:  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou=e  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John    McCormark 

Rep  Relfti..  Mr  President,  honored  guests, 
irlends  I  bring  vou  the  warmest  of  greet- 
ings from  the  praver  'jreakfast  group  of  the 
Ua  House  of  Representatives.  We  meet  at 
8  am  for  breakfast  In  the  Capitol  on  nearly 
every  Tliursday  that  the  Congress  is  In  ses- 
.-lon.  As  you  ire  .iware.  many  of  you  more 
than  I.  our  Government  was  established  and 
nurtured  by  men  of  meaningful  commitment 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  a  belief  that 
the  supreme  power  bevond  themselves 
watches  over  Its  destiny.  We  meet  on  these 
Thursdays  as  the  inheritors  of  their  great 
work  that  we  might  collectively  give  ex- 
pression to  our  reliance  also  on  God's  help 
and  <vsk  Hlra  for  His  guidance  for  ourselves, 
our  President  and  all  others  In  authority 
that  whatever  we  shall  do  will  be  in  keeping 
with  His  A  Hi. 

■We  go  from  these  meditations  hopefully  so 
reaffirmed  in  our  belief  that  each  In  his 
humble  way  may  waltc  a  bit  closer  to  the 
path  that  Ood  would  have  us  follow  nnd 
with  the  psalmist  say  reassuringly.  ''The  Lord 
l3  mv  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  Ue  down  in  green  pastures.  Yea.  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me." 

For  several  years  past,  many  of  us  have 
been  privileged  to  share  m  this  International 
commitment  of  tree  men  that  we  might  Join 
In  giving  praise  to  our  Lord,  and  together 
with  meek  hearts  call  upon  Him  for  divine 
guidance.  We  ^now  that  we  do  not  depend 
upon  the  frailty  of  man  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  that  come  to  us  from  all  around 
And  again,  this  day  we  will  be  reassured  In 
the  knowledge  that  our  President  ever  strives 
to  lead  our  nation  .md  assist  all  mankind 
:n  the  light  of  the  deep  and  abiding  spiritual 
heritage  that  is  otirs. 

Senator  Stennis.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Carlson,  and  other  friends.  1  bring  .special 
greetings  of  good  will  and  good  wishes  from 
our  Senate  Breakfast  Group.  Without  for- 
mality, some  15  to  'JO  of  us  meet  Informally 
at  breatfast,  each  Wednesday  morning  for 
fellowship  and  to  exchange  views  and  com- 
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ments  in  .tn  -ittempt  to  apply  spiritual  val- 
ues to  present  problems  Our  responslblUtlea 
In  Washington  also  demand  spiritual  food 

Within  less  than  an  hour  from  now  I  shall 
open  hearings  on  a  $79  billion  military  pro- 
gritm  for  fiscal  year  1969.  the  second  largest 
in  our  Nation's  history.  There  we  shall  be 
briefed  on  airlifts  and  .seallfta.  missiles  and 
nntl-mlsslle  missiles,  conventional  weapons, 
and  ultimate  weapons— all  weapons. 

Tliroughout  such  testimony,  and  during 
other  days  ahead,  a  grave  question  always 
plagues  my  mind  Is  the  real  challenge  in 
material  things  or  In  spiritual  things? 

I  often  feel  encouraged  to  recall  a  recent 
air  night  across  the  Atlantic  when  I  visited 
the  chief  pilot  of  ,i  giant  passenger  liner  of 
the  air  as  It  winged  Its  way  over  the  track- 
less cK-ean.  I  asked  him  to  explain  how  he 
took  his  bearings,  how  he  kept  his  plane  on 
Its  course  and  liow  he  finally  reached  his 
true  destination  Observing  lights  from  sev- 
eral surface  ships  r.»r  below.  I  asked  him  if 
the  ships  gave  lilm  signals.  His  reply  was 
piercing: 

"Senator.  I  would  never  stay  on  my  course 
If  I  took  my  !)earlngs  from  strange  and  un- 
known ships  at  ^ea  I  have  trustworthy  in- 
struments here  on  my  panel  board  I  know 
liow  to  operate  and  read  them.  Furthermore, 
If  those  mstrun.cnts  .should  be  Inadequate, 
or  If  storms  should  overtake  us.  this  plane 
has  the  power  to  climb  above  the  clouds: 
I  would  then  take  my  bearings  from  tne 
stars" 

As  I  left  him  and  returned  to  my  cabin,  I 
knew  this  splendid  pilot  had  given  me  a  last- 
ing message,  great  and  true! 

And  I  believe  It  was  also  a  true  message 
for  our  people,  for  our  country  and  for  the 
free  world. 

We  have  our  Instruments  and  panel  boards 
of  liberty  ;irid  personal  freedom.  We  l.ave 
been  trained  to  understand  and  to  operate 
those  instrument,s 

We  have  economic  freedom,  an  Instrument 
of  happiness. 

We  have  material  resources,  and  the  nbil- 
Ity  to  convert  these  resources  Into  material 
strength. 

We  have  political  freedom  and  a  system 
of  government  which  permits  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  and  preserve  both  their 
personal  and   their  economic  freedom. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  priceless  herit- 
age of  religious  freedom. 

And.  thankfully,  we  have  been  trained 
from  our  youth  to  rise  above  the  clouds  .  nd 
look  to  the  stars  and  to  a  Higher  Light  and 
Hieher  Power  and  thus  find  our  bearings 
.ind  our  course. 

Thou::;h  the  future  may  appear  dark,  js 
now.  the  challenge  is  not  In  the  material 
world  but  in  things  of  the  spirit.  So  let  us 
use  the  instruments  on  our  panel  board 
in  ch.artlng  our  v.ay  and  then  purpose  In  our 
hearts  to  do  our  part  In  following  -hat 
course. 

Let  us  take  courage.  In  other  generations. 
the  way  has  -Uso  been  hard.  At  another  un- 
certain time  In  lilsiory  when  our  Constifa- 
tioa  was  being  written.  Delegate  Benj.imin 
Franklin  addressed  the  Convention  with  these 
words : 

'I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth— that  Ood  governs  In  the  affairs 
of  man.  And  it  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice.  U  It  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?" 

Tlie  Convention  thereupon  adopted  Mr. 
Franklin's  motion  that  the  sessions  be  opened 
each  morning  with  prayer.  Within  less  than 
two  weeks,  basic  agreements  were  reached 
which  led  to  the  final  adoption  of  our  pres- 
ent Constitution,  a  document  which  has 
been  the  charter  and  protector  of  our  own 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  Inspiration  and  guide 
of  free  men  everywhere.  By  It,  we  have  taken 
our  bearings  and  stayed  on  our  course. 

We,   too,  must  rise  al»ve  the  clouds  and 
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look  to  the  stars,  and  even  beyond  for  the 
Higher  Light.  With  the  help  of  that  Divine 
Ught,  we  will  find  our  way.  May  God  sustain 
iLs  lis  we  look  forward  and  face  the  future 
xmafrald. 

Senator  Carlson.  At  this  time  we  are  going 
to  bo  led  111  prayer  for  o\ir  nation  and  for 
our  national  l«':iders  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  C.  Weaver. 

I'RAYER   KOR   NATIONAL   LEADERS 

Our  Father  we  thank  Thee  for  the  com- 
munion we  enjoy  together  as  we  break  bread 
here.  We  ;isk  your  guidance  that  we  may 
create  In  this  nation  and  on  this  earth  a 
world  In  which  men's  deeds  are  governed  not 
by  their  feurs  and  hates  but  by  their  faith 
,ind  liopes.  Grant  us  peace  and  brotherhood 
thy  most  precious  glft^  und  enable  us  to  be 
messengers  of  peace.  Bless  our  country  and 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fel- 
lowship between  all  the  inhabitants  of  our 
land.  We  ask  in  particular  that  In  \our  dl- 
'.  inc  wisdom  you  will  grant  your  love  and 
u'uldance  to  our  president  that  he  may  find 
renewed  \lgor  and  insight  In  facing  the  awe- 
some decisions  that  rest  upon  him.  And  we 
call  upon  thee,  oh  Father,  to  encourage  those 
of  us  who  are  In  jKwitlons  of  national  leader- 
ship so  that  we  may  find  the  patience  and 
understanding  to  tranfifomi  despair  Into 
luope  and  replace  frustration  with  vision. 
Hear  our  prayer,  oh  Lord.  Amen, 

ADDRES.S    OF    GEN.    HAROLD    K.    JOHNSON.    CHIEF 
UF    STAFF.    f.S.    ARMY 

/nfrodKi:fi07i 

Senator  Carlson  We  have  as  our  guest 
.■-peaker  this  morning  a  great  Christian  lay- 
man, one  ff  our  nation's  treat  military  lead- 
ers, the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
.\rmy.  General  Harold  Johnson. 

General  Johnson,  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Carlson.  Irlends  in  God: 

"I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,  dear  Lord; 

Real  service  Is  what  I  desire. 
I  11  say  what  you  want  me  to  say,  dear  Lord: 
But  don't  ask  me  to  .sing  In  the  choir. 
I  n   say   what   you    want   me   to  say,   dear 
Lord — 
I  like  to  see  things  come  to  pass. 
But  don't  ask  me   to  teach   girls  or  boys, 
dear  Lord, 
Id  rather  stay  In  the  class. 
I'll  do  -what  you  want  me  to  do.  dear  Lord; 

I'll  yearn  for  the  kingdom  to  thrive. 
Ml   give   vou  my   nickels   and  dimes,  dear 
Lord. 
But  please  don't  ask  me  to  tithe. 
I'll  go  where  you  want  me  to  go.  dear  Lord, 

I'll  say  what  you  want  me  to  say. 
But  I'm  busy  now  with  myself,  dear  Lord, 
I'll  help  you  some  other  day." 

Does  that  strike  a  familiar  note  to  anyone? 

Three  years  ago.  when  the  honor,  the  privi- 
lege and  the  respoiisiblUty  of  appearing  be- 
:ore  this  distinguished  audience  was  ac- 
corded to  me.  I  was  pretty  apprehensive.  I 
isked  then  and  I  ask  now:  what  In  the 
world  Is  this  Johnson  doing  up  here  this 
morning? 

And  I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  I  don't 
Velleve  that  It's  because  I  happen  to  share 
'he  same  name  as  my  Commander-in-Chief. 
hut  because.  like  our  President.  I  believe  In 
the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  strengths 
of  Almighty  God.  And  as  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing for  this  appearance  this  morning  began 
to  close  In  once  again.  I  asked:  What  more 
can  I  say?  And  then  I  began  to  reflect  back 
iver  a  great  number  of  events  In  my  own 
life,  and  I  started  out  with  a  number  that 
I  was  going  to  tie  together  And  I  had  them 
boiled  down  to  two  last  night,  and  this  morn- 
ing as  we  sat  here  at  breakfast.  I  reduced  It 
to  Just  one  that  I  ■want  to  relate  very  briefly: 

I  reflected  back  to  late  September.  1945. 
when  I  returned  to  the  shores  of  this  mag- 
nificent country  after  more  than  five  years' 
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absence,  of  whlc'.i  nearly  41  months  had  been 
spent  out  of  communication,  with  little  In- 
formation and  no  sensing  at  all  of  public 
attitudes  here  at  home.  And  the  most  vivid 
Impression  that  I  received  ■when  I  came  home 
and  that  I  still  carry  with  me — and,  I  nilght 
add.  the  greatest  shock  that  I  felt  when  I 
returned — was  a  national  attitude  of  "what's 
In  It  for  me?" — money  under  the  counter  If 
you  expected  to  rent  an  apartment,  must 
know  a  friend  to  get  nylons  for  your  wife  or 
even  a  white  bath  towel,  must  know  someone 
on  the  Ration  Board  to  get  tires  for  your 
car — "What's  In  it  for  me?  " 

And  as  I  thought  about  this,  I  deckled  I 
had  become  so  presumptuous  as  to  try  to  give 
a  brief  message  today  despite  the  fact  that 
I  know  In  my  heart  that  my  qualifications 
really  place  me  as  a  listener  rather  than  as 
a  speaker  up  here.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am 
no  paragon  of  virtue  and  that  I  violate  the 
very  things  that  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
much  more  and  perhaps  much,  much  more 
ihan  anyone  who  listens  this  morning. 

And  I  want  to  use  the  third  chapter  of  tlie 
letter  of  James,  the  thirteenth  through  the 
eiahteenth  verses,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
from  Phillip's  translation,  and  I  quote:  "Are 
there  some  -wise  and  understanding  men 
among  you?  Then  your  lives  will  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  humility  that  Is  born  of  true 
wisdom.  But  If  your  heart  is  full  of  rivalry 
and  bitter  Jealously,  then  do  not  boast  of 
your  wisdom.  Don't  deny  the  truth  that  you 
must  recognize  in  your  Inmost  heart  You 
may  acquire  a  certain  superficial  wtsdom. 
but  it  does  not  come  from  Ood.  It  comes 
Irom  this  world.  Irom  your  own  lower  nature. 
even  from  the  devil.  For  wherever  you  find 
jealousy  and  rivalry,  you  also  find  dishar- 
mony and  all  other  kinds  c-f  evil.  The  wisdom 
that  comes  from  God  is  utterly  pure,  then 
peace-loving,  geiitle.  approachable,  lull  of 
tolerant  thoughts  and  kindly  actions,  with 
no  breath  of  favortlsm  or  hint  of  hypocrisy. 
And  the  wise  are  peacemakers  wlio  f^o  on 
quietly  sowing  for  a  harvest  of  righteousness 
in  other  people  and   in  themselves." 

Our  nation  today  is  troubled  and  uneasy. 
We  have  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  and  rill  of  Southeast 
Asia.  We  have  those  who  believe  that  v.e  are 
not  doing  enough  In  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
those  who  believe  that  we  are  not  doinc 
enough  for  the  underprivileged  cf  our  coun- 
try. We  have  those  who  believe  that  we  are 
fostering  and  harboring  a  segment  of  para- 
sites within  our  population.  We  have  those 
who  believe  that  the  laws  of  our  land  can 
be  flouted  and  that  ihey  can  choose  the 
laws  they  will  obey  and  the  laws  they  will 
Ignore.  We  have  those  who  believe  that  dis- 
respect for  the  law  should  be  confronted 
with  a  club  or  a  pun. 

Parents  across  our  land  are  concerned 
with  the  use  of  drugs  and  dope  among  our 
young  people. 

So  where  do  we  turn?  What  do  we  do? 
How  many  of  us — referring  back  to  James — 
and  I  quote:  "deny  the  truth  that  you  must 
recognize  In  your  Inmost  heart"?  How  many 
of  us  have  given  real  thought  to  the  com- 
mandment that  was  read  in  our  first  scrip- 
ture: "And  thou  Ehalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
with  all  ihlne  heart  and  with  all  thine  soul 
and  with  all  thine  might.  And  these  words 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in 
thine  heart"? 

We  are  part  of  a  social  structure  that  is 
gro^wlng  more  crowded  with  each  passing 
day.  It  is  becoming  more  dilticult  for  .in 
Individual  to  establish  an  identity.  The  older 
among  us  are  too  busy  and  too  preoccupied 
to  communicate  ■with  the  younger.  Our  con- 
sciences are  becoming  hardened  by  contin- 
ued exposure  to  both  the  contemptible  and 
the  pitiable.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
corrective  measures,  we  offer  at  first  only 
our  contempt  or  our  pity.  Contempt  and 
pity  give  way  to  acceptance;  acceptance 
leads   finally  to  the  worst  attitude  of  all— 
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uneasy  indifference,  anomalous  as  that  may 
seem  We  Ignore,  with  the  vain  hope  that 
the  distasteful  or  the  hard-to-solve  problem 
will  somehow  i:o  away. 

And  I  wonder  If  it  isn't  time  for  each  of 
us  to  reflect  upon  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Re- 
member that  after  Cain  .-lew  his  brother, 
the  Lord  said  to  Cain,  "Where  is  Abel,  thy 
brother?"  And  Cain  replied:  'I  know  not. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'  And  the  answer 
Is:  "'Yes.  I  am  my  brother's  keeper."  Each 
of  us  Is  his  brother's  keeper,  and  m  the  eyes 
of  God,  all  cjf  \iE  are  brothers. 

We  dare  not  be  indifferent  to  (iur  brothers' 
needs,  whether  those  needs  be  material,  spir- 
itual or  just  plum  communication. 

Now.  there  is  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  this  world:  Turn  to  God.  rhere  is  .i 
.solution  to  the  conflict  between  nations: 
Turn  to  Ood.  There  is  ,i  solution  to  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  our  streets:  Turn 
to  God,  :iot  in  a  .•-upcrficial  way,  but  m  a 
humane  and  compassionate  way  As  man  to 
man  .ind  friend  to  friend,  there  is  a  solu- 
tion to  the  ijrnblcm  of  our  young:  With 
them,  turn  to  Ood. 

What's  in  it  for  me?  Just  the  satisfac- 
tion of  becoming  a  compassionate  human 
iselng. 

Finally,  if  we  ever  wonder  how  far  we 
should  carrv  our  love  for  (jne  another,  re- 
member that  Jesus  was  not  content  with 
the  old  commandment  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves.  True  to  His  manner.  He 
added  glorious  new  dimensions  to  that  in- 
junction by  saying,  in  the  words  of  our  final 
text  this  morning:  "This  is  Mv  command- 
„ient — that  >e  love  one  another  as  I  liave 
loved  vou." 

We  can  never  iiope  to  match  His  match- 
less love,  but  we  grow  in  {trace  and  glory 
every  time  we  try. 

.^DDRESS  OF   I.VNDO:.-    B.   .JOHNSON,  TRESIDENT   '-)F 
THE    UNITED   STATE.S 

Distinguished  head  table  quests,  reverend 
clergy,  gentlemen:  At  this  season  of  the  cal- 
endar, the  nights  are  long,  the  winds  are 
chill,  the  light  of  day  is  often  dull  and 
gray.  Our  minds  know  that  the  chill  will 
pass,  that  spring  will  come,  that  the  d.iys 
will  be  brlEhter  once  again. 

What  our  minds  know,  our  spirit  often 
forgets.  We  wearv  cf  the  winter  and  despair 
of  the  coming  of  the  spring.  We  are  tempted 
to  turn  from  the  task  of  duty  and  lay 
down  the  works  that  are  ours  to  do. 

At  this  season  of  the  affairs  cf  man.  It 
is  all  much  the  same.  The  niehts  are  very 
long.  The  winds  are  \ery  chill.  Our  spirits 
■trow  weary  and  restive  r.s  the  springtime 
of   man  seems  farther  and    farther  away. 

.A.nd  it  :s  for  such  seasons  .is  t>i:s  one  that 
man  was  civen  bv  his  Creator  the  saving 
strength  of  faith — the  strength  that  we  sum- 
mon to  sustain  us  when  '.ve  pray 

Once  aiiain.  this  is  a  seafon  i;cw  when 
America  needs  to  draw  upon  the  strength  cf 
our  manv  faiths  In  this  great  otlice  of  .-ill 
the  people,  it  is  r.ot  my  riaht  or  my  privilege 
t3  tell  other  citizens  hov.-  or  wl-.cn  or  wh.-it 
they  should  worship.  I  can — and  I  do — teil 
you  that  in  these  long  nights  your  President 
prays. 

.Vnd  in  the  iicurs  of  this  night  that  just 
past.  I  found  these  lines  of  prayer  that  were 
repeated  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  .-n- 
other  President  It  w..s  in  3942,  when  v.e 
v.-ere  challenged  in  both  oceans,  at  a  season 
when  the  winds  of  the  world  blew  liarsh  .-nd 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  (iay  seemed  ■•  erv  lar 
away,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  offered  to 
this  nation  these  words  and  I  repeat  them 
in  these  times: 

"God  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  hearts  and 
our  lives  today  to  the  cause  of  all  free  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Grant  us  a  common  faitli  that  man 
shall  know  bread  and  peace,  tliat  he  .-hall 
know  justice  ar.d  righteousness,  ireedom  r.r.d 
security,  and  an  eqt.ial  chance  to  do  his  best, 
not  oniv  in  cur  own  lands.  but  throughout 
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the  world  And  In  that  faith  Itt  us  march 
toward  the  c:e.in  world  that  our  hands  can 
make   Amen  " 

We  cannot  know  what  the  morrow  will 
bring  We  can  know  that  to  meet  \i&  chal- 
Inges  and  to  withstand  its  assaults.  America 
never  stands  taller  than  when  her  people 
go  to  their  knees 

Senator  Carlson  The  closing  prayer  will 
be  given  by  a  former  Governor  a  former 
United  States  Senator  from  the  great  state 
of  Texas,  and  he  Is  presently  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  PI. inning,  the 
Honorable  Price  Daniel. 

CLOSING    PRAYER 

Now  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  these  In- 
spiring messages  from  the  President  af  the 
United  States  .md  the  other  ipeakers  on  this 
program  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege 
of  'his  meeting,  of  the  le.iders  of  our  nation 
and  v!sitor>(  trnm  ither  lands  In  which  we 
have  pledged  mew  our  f.ilth  In  Thee  and 
the  spiritual  ties  which  bind  us  together. 
We  prav  .igaln  Thy  blessings  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  .ill  who  .ire 
in  authority  Oo  with  us  now  as  we  depart 
from  this  meeting,  guide  and  direct  us  in 
our  thoughts  -ind  actions  in  order  that  we 
m.iy  hasten  the  rtav  when  Thv  te  \chlngs  of 
jusrUe  love  ind  brotherhood  may  prevail 
!u  nur  nirtfon  and  throughout  the  world  In 
the  Master's  Name,  we  pray.  Amen 
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sponsible  .:buse  w. ;;  tx xiinerai-.g.  that  more 
people  might  buy  !>*  'iiings  r.ow  to  demon- 
strate disapproval     f  •i..^  misdirected  abuse 


Tribute  to  the  Women  Marines 


Buy  Dow 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFtESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February   15.  1968 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  'ime  now.  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.. 
headquartered  in  my  district  in  Midland, 
has  been  thf  tarLrct  af  mob  hara.SvSment 
and  vilification  solely  because  Dow  Is  the 
only  producer  of  napalm  used  by  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  Largely  t^en- 
erated  on  college  campuses,  these  smear 
tactics  bv  a  unatic  frintje  have  attempted 
to  identify  this  fine  company  with  an 
allegedly  immoral  iKjlicy  of  the  United 
States  On  Februarv  1.  1968,  rhtTe  ap- 
I)eared  an  editorial  in  Forbes  which  bears 
directly  on  this  snatter.  I  am  pleased  in- 
deed to  present  it  for  reproduction  in 
the  Recorp.  as  follows: 
Buy   Dow 

The  kicking  around  that  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Is  getting  both  literally  and  figuratively  on 
college  campuses  because  it  makes  napalm 
to  meet  defense  orders  is  completely  unfair 

The  sort  of  publicity  that  accompanies 
these  episodes  is  presumably  damaging  to 
the  company's  public  image,  and  any  com- 
pany realiz'ps  the  'ital  Importance  of  Its 
image 

I  'list  wonder,  however,  If  Dow  really  Is 
or  will  be  hurt  by  ill  this  Is  it  t<x)  much  to 
e.Kpect  that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
Will  recognize  the  Inequity  involved? 

No  matter  what  one  thlt^ks  of  our  course 
In  Vietnam,  that's  got  absolutely  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  thoee  supplying  what 
the  United  States  Government  asks  for  in 
Citrrymg  nit  its  p<.ji;c!es  One  might  as  well 
boycott  the  airlines  that  fly  to  Vietnam  the 
tire  and  into  companies  that  -iipply  the  ve- 
hicles for  vise  there,  the  mills  that  make  the 
uniforms  and  the  companies  that  supply  the 
fibers,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum 

Protesting  policy  and  casting  ballots  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  American  way  of  life 

Downing  Dow  isn't 

I  both  hope  and  believe  this  sort  of  Irre- 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

iiF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  .•\YHES.  Mr  Speaker,  25  years 
ago.  on  Februar%-  13,  1943.  the  US.  Ma- 
rine Corps  brought  into  exi.stence  the 
women  marines.  When  one  considers 
that  tlie  US.  Marine  Corps  anteddles 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, one  realizes  that  that  .service 
took  due  deliberation  before  removing 
a  rib  for  the  creation  of  a  women  s  .-ec- 
tion.  They  have  never  recretted  then- 
action. 

The  women  marines  have,  by  their 
very  fine  .service,  added  to  the  lu.ster  that 
surrounds  the  US  Marine  Corps  record 
in  war  and  in  peace. 

Durina  my  own  sei^ice  as  a  private  in 
the  US  Army,  I  liad  llie  opportunity  of 
observing  the  fine  work  of  the  women 
marines  and  when,  upon  my  di.scharse.  I 
formed  my  own  comiiiercial  company.  I 
chose  a  former  woman  marine  serceant 
as  my  .issi.stant 

That  most  capable  person,  former  S. 
Sgt  Rusty  Work  Schwall.  is  now  my  ad- 
ministrative a.ssistant  and  has  served  m 
that  !K>.st  for  almost  20  years  I  mention 
this  only  to  prove  my  contention  that  the 
training  that  one  receives  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Women  Corps  prepares  one  for  a 
!X)sition  uf  great  responsibility. 

In  1943.  upon  the  creation  of  the 
women  marines,  over  100  women  volun- 
teered for  .service  in  the  first  24  hours 
of  the  call.  They  were  rapidly  followed 
by  18.000  more  wno  tlockcd  to  the  service 
to    free  a  marine  to  fight." 

The  question  of  a  title  for  this  new 
i-Toup  soon  arose.  Tlie  .Aimy  had  its 
WAC's.  the  Navy  its  WAVE'S,  and  the 
Co.-^st  Guard  its  SPARS's.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  choice.  Marine  Com- 
mandant Gen   Thomas  Holcomb  stated: 

They're  marines  C.iU  them  marines. 

Certainly  all  will  agree  that  these  la- 
dies bv  their  dedicated  ervice  have  well 
earned  that  envied  richl 

A  mother  of  two  women  marines  has 
written  an  excellent  poem  dedicated  tij 
all  past  and  present  members  of  that 
part  of  the  IT  S  Marine  Corps  That 
poem  by  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Norrls  fol- 
lows: 

To  A  Woman   Marine 
A  tall  young  slrl  in  forest-^reen  .stands  proud 
And   straight    as    she   salutes   her   country's 

flag. 
This  woman  ."ioldler  has  a  right  to  brag 
Because  'he  stands  apart  in  any  crowd. 

A  tail  young  jirl  in  forest-green  stands  proud 
.\nd  straight :    her  uniform  reflects  a  long 
.\nd  faithful  service  to  a  nation,  strong 
Because  Marines,  with  honor,  so  have  voweti 

Such  people  deem  It  duty  to  uphold 

The    principles    of    freedom,    tolerance    and 

Justice,      with      self-government      the 

means 

The  Corps  consists  of  people  free  and  bold: 
Today  the  women  stand  beside  the  men, 
So  proud  to  be-   United  States  Marines! 
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Once  more  the  United  States  finds 
itself  in  a  serious  war  and  our  Marine 
Corps  is  as  usual  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fighting.  As  in  the  past,  its  capabilities 
have  tjeen  tested  by  the  foe  who  have 
found  that  the  marines  of  today  are 
living  up  to  their  traditions.  The  women 
marines  have  shared  in  these  respon- 
sibilities and  they  too  have  earned  the 
right  to  assume  the  proud  title  of 
•  marine." 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Gen.  L.  F.  Chapman,  a  great  fighting 
general  has  issued  a  proclamation  in 
tribute  to  the  women  marines,  past  and 
present,  it  follows: 

Headqi'arters.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Washington.  DC. 

Twenty-five  years  iigo,  our  Corps  looked  Vi 
woman-power  to  meet  a  new  war's  uiiprece- 
clented  dom md.s  for  m.in  power:  iind  Amer- 
ica's women — 19.000  strong — answered  the 
call  to    free  a  Marine  to  fight" 

Since  that  time  ....  In  war  and  m 
peace  ...  those  v^'omen  and  others  like 
them  liave  faithfully  .sustained  the  strongest 
intUtarv  tradition  In  tlie  world,  that  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

With  pride  in  your  i)ast  achievements  .  .  . 
with  faith  in  your  promise  for  the  luture  .... 
I  extend  to  you — Women  Marines  i)ast  and 
present  i-ongratulatlons  on  your  Silver  An- 
nl. ersary  and  best  wishes  for  the  years  to 
coKie. 

L.  F.  Ch\pman.  Jr  . 

Gcnca/.  U.S.  Manne  Corps. 

Coinmandant  of  the  Manne  Corp<^ 

It  IS  indeed  timely  that  this  tribute  id 
th.e  women  marines  appear  m  the  Con'- 
(;ression'ai.  Record  so  close  to  Valentine  s 
Day  for  they  are  indeed  the  beloved 
"valentines"  of  us  all. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
noble,  patriotic  women  who  have  or  are 
.serving  in  the  US  Marine  Corps. 

When  the  history  of  our  national  de- 
fense is  written,  their  service  will  occupy 
an  honored  place. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunities 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  inspiring  ar- 
ticle that  describes  how  the  First  Pen::- 
.sylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  found  that 
It  was  a  good  business  to  be  concerned 
with  equal  employment  opportunities 
The  author  of  the  article  is  Mr.  Tliacher 
Longstreth,  executive  vice  president  uf 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  Republican  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  City  Council.  Mr.  Long- 
streth has  di-stinguished  himself  over  the 
years  by  showing  a  very  deep  concern  for 
the  rights  and  opportunities  of  all  mi- 
norities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\N  Extraordinary  .Achievement 

Although  I  have  not  made  it  a  practice 
In  this  column  to  discuss  the  activities  of 
Individual  corporations,  this  week  will  be  an 
exception  because  of  the  rather  extraordinary 
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achievement  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
init  and  Trust  Company  during  1967  In  the 
lilriug  of  a  large  ntimber  of  non-whites. 

In  June  of  1966.  First  Pennsylvania  man- 
agement decided  that  the  less  than  80  Ne- 
prnes  employed  by  the  bank  did  not  repre- 
sent anv  real  approach  to  the  problem  of 
iitifmployment  facing  Philadelphia's  Negro 
community  So  word  went  out  through  the 
pirsonnel  Department  that  a  particular  ef- 
fort lie  made  to  hire  non-whites  wherever 
possible,  without  at  the  same  time  causing 
any  .strain  In  the  very  happy  relationship 
tttiiih  the  bank  enjoyed  with  its  several 
inousand  white  employees  It  was  a  tall  order 
but  It  has  worked  like  a  charm. 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  given  to  the 
employment  of  black  people  through  the 
regular  channels  of  employment.  Project  35 
Mas  .set  up  In  1967  to  provide  special  oppor- 
tunities frir  low  Income  persons  who  would 
not  irdlnarllv  have  qualified  via  education, 
worn  experience  or  test  at  First  Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-live  people  were  selected,  following  a 
total  waiver  of  the  visual  personnel  require- 
ments In  addition  to  a  regular  work  day, 
these  people  wera  given  15  v^'eelts  of  night 
training  on  a  voluntary  basis  which  concen- 
trated on  improving  their  reading  and  math- 
ematical .skills  and  provided  special  instruc- 
tion lor  the  jobs  they  were  occupying  during 
the  cav  Incidentally,  these  special  employees 
were  charged  against  an  executive  budget 
rather  than  against  any  departmental  budg- 
ets, so  that  none  of  the  department  managers 
had  to  worry  about  the  possibility  of  learn- 
IniT  time  or  poor  performance  being  charged 
afraiiist  (ieparimental  records.  This  played 
an  important  part  in  achieving  close  work- 
inc  relations  between  supervisory  personnel 
and  the  35  newcomers  At  the  end  of  four 
nicnths.  27  c^f  the  35  were  permanently  hired, 
with  .six  having  dropped  out  along  the  way 
and  two  others  lacking  skill  and  performance 
recrds  to  warrant  permanent  employment. 
A  "cond  Project  35  started  a  month  ago 
and  IS  continuing  on  the  same  basis. 

Tl.e  Bank  also  Initiated  Project  STEP, 
wiiich  set  up  a  secretarial  procr.tni  for  15 
girl;;  along  similar  lines,  and  Project  BEEP, 
which  emplovcd  25  hUth  school  boys  from 
tUe  !lth  and  12th  trades  of  predominantly 
Neijro  high  schools  who  work  Monday  through 
Friday  from  1  ur  2  p.m.  tc  ,'>  p.m.  The  Friday 
work  period  is  devoted  to  a  seminar  by  nn  ap- 
propriate bank  oRicial  in  the  Board  Room. 
These  boys  were  .selected  by  the  counseling 
stills  of  the  schools  ,ind  are  paid  $1.75  an 
hour  for  their  work.  All  26  of  these  young- 
sters have  been  with  the  bank  .'ince  the  pro- 
gram was  inaufzurated  last  fall.  There  have 
bcf-n  no  dropout-'^  .imong  them,  either  from 
First  Pennsylvania  or  from  school.  Sixteen 
of  The  ixn-s  iiave  no  father  in  the  family  and 
their  t'radc  level  In  reading  and  mathematics 
is  .pproximitely  at  the  6th  or  7th  year. 

Although  these  programs  all  stem  from 
the  :ntense  interest  of  the  First  Pennsyl- 
v.ini.is  top  management,  spearheaded  by 
Bill  Walker,  John  Bunting  and  Nat  Bow- 
di'L'h.  in  creating  vastly  increased  opportu- 
ni;v  for  Negroes  within  the  job  structure  of 
t!ie  bank,  the  driving  force  behind  the  pro- 
crams  has  been  Jim  Blocker.  Big.  handsome, 
bl.ick  and  dynamic.  Blocker  Is  the  first  Negro 
to  ;ichleve  cflficer  status  In  a  Philadelphia 
bank,  .ind  his  program  development  at  First 
Pennsylvania  has  made  a  big  hit  with  both 
bl.icks  and  whites.  Mo6t  Important  of  all, 
(I  course,  is  the  fact  that  a  conservative,  sup- 
pjsedly  slow-moving  Institution  like  a  bank 
li,i.$  been  able  to  increase  its  Negro  employ- 
ment from  less  than  80  to  nearly  400  In 
-".:  htly  over  a  year.  First  Pennsylvania  Is 
quick  to  admit  they  expect  this  to  be  good 
business  as  well  as  good  citizenship.  Negro 
depositors  and  small  loan  users  are  Increas- 
ing rapidly.  The  bank  Is  working,  through  a 
Neijro  enterprise — the  Business  Development 
C  rporation  under  attorney  John  Clay— with 
tin  ever  increasing  number  of  Negro  business- 
men v.'ho  need  rinancial  assistance  in  start- 
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Ing  up  new  enterprises  or  expanding  present 
ones. 

Is  all  this  good  business?  No  one  tan  icll 
for  sure  yet,  but  perhaps  it  is  more  than 
coincidence  that  First  Pennsylv.inlas  vast 
Involvement  In  Negro  employment  came  in  a 
year  when  the  bank  enjoyed  the  highest  per- 
centage growth  In  profits  of  any  of  tlie  na- 
tion's top  25  banking  institutions.  It  is  my 
fond  hope  that  other  Philadelphhi  Institu- 
tions in  all  kinds  of  business  will  lake  a 
leaf  from  First  Pennsylvania's  successlul 
bcok. 


Achievement  of  a  Society  of  Abundance 
and  Individual  Freedom 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Donald  G.  Agger.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Special  Pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion made  a  most  perceptive  and  pro- 
vocative speech  on  February  1  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  in  Moraga,  Calif.  Mr. 
Agger  discussed  the  roles  of  private  en- 
terprise and  government  in  our  evolving 
effort  to  achieve  a  .society  of  abundance 
and  individual  freedom.  I  commend  this 
speech  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks    by    Don.ald    G.    .\gger.    .Assistant 

Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and 

SPECIAL  Programs,  at  the  Uth  Executives' 

Symposium,  Saint  Mary's  College.  Moraga. 

Calif..  February  1,  1968 

I'm  going  to  begin  today  with  a  complaint. 

and  my  complaint  is  that  our  sponsors  have 

rigged  this  program  against  me   Not  oiily  am 

I  the  only  bad  guy  on  the  program — that  is 

to     say,     the     only     full-time     Oovernment 

worker:  even  our  topic  is  ritjged. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Thomas  Reed 
Powell  said:  "I  can  win  any  argument  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  state  the  question."  The 
question  before  us  is,  "Private  Enterprise  and 
Big  Government:  Friend  or  Foe?  What  does 
it  mean?  Well,  in  the  American  tradition, 
"private  enterprise"  is  a  good  thing  and 
"big  government"  is,  of  course,  a  bad  thing. 
How  about  this  for  a  topic?  "Creative  Gov- 
ernment and  Heartless  Big  Business:  Friend 
or  Foe?"  You  see.  a  lot  depends  on  how  you 
state  the  question. 

For  the  last  5  years  or  so,  we've  been  hear- 
ing a  great  deal  in  this  country  about  the 
dangers  of  big  government.  I.  for  one,  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  danger  of  mak- 
ing government  too  big  and  the  danger  of 
giving  government  too  much  authority.  For 
15  of  those  years  I  have  been  watching  the 
Federal  monster  opze  across  our  national 
landscape.  In  a  minute  or  two.  I  want  to 
articulate  for  you  my  conviction  that  govern- 
ment must  never  be  called  upon  to  do  things 
that  can  be  done  effectively  outside  of 
government. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  that  In  any  dis- 
cussion such  as  this  one,  we  should  keep  In 
mind  that  if  government  is  big,  so  is  the 
nation.  We  have  more  than  200  million  citi- 
zens— citizens  with  needs,  citizens  who  make 
demands.  Our  big  government  didn't  simply 
spring  forth  fully  developed,  the  realization 
of  someone's  bureaucratic  dream.  Our  gov- 
ernment grew  with  our  nation,  and  it  grew 
In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
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I  would  point  out,  too,  that  on  many 
occasions  the  spokesmen  for  private  enter- 
prise have  been  .imong  the  most  demanding 
of  the  citizens.  It  was  private  enterprise,  just 
as  much  as  the  consuming  public,  that 
needed  regul.itory  .igencies  like  the  Civil 
.Aeronautics  Bo.trd  .aid  the  Federal  Com- 
munu-.uions  Coiimii.'sion.  It  was  jirivate 
enterprise  liial  needed  the  Small  Business 
.'Administration.  Most  observers  today  would 
tell  you  It's  priv.ue  enterprise  that  needs 
urban  renew. .1. 

The  airline  industry  was  Iniilt  wnli  Fed- 
eral nourishment  .ind  financial  support 
Manv  advances  m  technology  (the  supersonic 
transport  and  the  high-speed  train,  for 
example  I  .ire  made  possible,  and  can  be 
made  oroht.ible.  only  because  of  govern- 
ment-only becau.se  that  s.ime  Ijlg  ^;overn- 
mcnt  which  we  rightly  fear  is  undcrwTlting 
so  many  ventures 

.And  private  enterprise  thrives  un  Federal 
rese.irch  money  One  economist  iias  pointed 
out  that  research  :  nd  development  ;n  the 
United  St.ites  has  been  undereoiiiB  a  distinct 
process  of  nationaliitation — that  taree 
lourtlis  (it  the  money  spent  m  this  nation 
lor  rese.irch  and  dcve.opmcnt  is  spent  by  the 
Federal  government.  You  don't  olteii  hear 
private  enterprise  complaining  .ibout  that. 
Fnend  I'r  toe,  then  I  submit  that  the 
question  is  invalid  because  it  .issumes  that 
pnv.ite  enterprise  :'nd  ^rovernment  are  either 
Iriends  or  enemies.  !)ut  ;n  any  event,  sep- 
ar.iie  trom  and  somewhat  alien  to  each  other. 
In  our  complex  society,  this  simply  is  not 
the  c.ise  The  edces  ,ire  !>lurred — .uid  some- 
time.s  not  only  the  edges.  Our  concepts  of 
private  enterpri.se  have  changed  and  evolved 
right  along  with  our  concepts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  Is  a  complic.tted  mixture 
of  roles  and  responsibilities 

One  private  entrepreneur  will  tell  you  that 
Congress  ought  to  repeal  most  uf  the  regu- 
l.itory l.iws  c.f  the  Federal  Clovernment,  and 
the  next  private  entrepreneur  '.vili  tell  you 
that  without  ;inti-trust  l.iws.  ur  without 
subsidies,  or  without  import  restrictions,  or 
'vithout  even  so-called  "fair  trade"  l.iws.  he 
couldn't  stav  In  business. 

I  \i-ould  ask  also,  exactly  what  is  private 
enterprise?  Is  it  the  telluw  who  t.ikes  t:ie 
lamilv  sav;ncs  to  open  .-.  hardware  store  on 
the  corner?  Or  is  it  AT&T,  whose  annual  rev- 
enues are  in  excess  of  the  combined  annual 
revenues  of  more  than  iiaif  the  stales.'  Is  It 
really  private  enterprise  when  i'O  percent  of 
a  cjmp.iny's  gross  income  can  lie  traced  to 
contr.tcts  'let  bv  the  government-^  A.'id  ;s  it 
private  enterpr.se — is  It  private  enterprise  in 
the  traditional  sense — when  a  orporation's 
assets  are  owned  bv  millions  of  stockhold- 
ers—stockholders who  are  known  bv  their 
ir.ends  as  citizens  and  voters  and  consumers, 
and  vi,-hose  primary  concerns  never  are  di- 
rected ti  tlie  corporation  whose  st.x'k  they 
happen  to  hold? 

AT&T  now  has  more  than  three  million 
share  owners  Prance  lias  some  50  iniUion 
citizens — all  share  owners,  you  might  say.  in 
the  French  national  corporations.  Wlilch  is 
more  private.  AT&T  or  one  ol  France's  .^'o- 
cietcs  Natwnalcs''  And  where  is  the  breakotf 
point — at  live  million  share  owners,  or  15. 
or  50? 

And  what  of  big  povernmenf  I  v.ould  sug- 
gest l~>  vou  that  American  povernment  today 
is  whatit  was  always  intended  to  be:  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances — and  more 
than  that,  a  svstem  of  buUt-ln  tensions. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  schoolboy 
learns  about  his  government  is  the  con- 
cept of  separation  of  powers.  But  American 
government  in  the  20th  Century  has  gone  a 
step  further.  There  has  developed  within  the 
Executive  Branch  what  might  be  called  a 
concept  of  the  separation  of  Interests,  or  the 
separation  of  pursuits.  I  would  no  doubt 
make  headlines  tomorrow  in  somebody's 
newspaper  if  1  stood  here  and  whispered  to 
you  that  a  certain  Federal  agency  In  Wash- 
ington Is  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  a 
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certain  corporation  That  would  be  wrong. 
and  It  would  be  news  But  I  would  shock  no 
one  ;f  I  told  you  '-hat  uie  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  loohlng  out  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  or  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  promoting  the  interests  of  American 
workers,  or  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  :he  Department  of  the  Treasury 
are  helping  manufacturers  Increase  their  ex- 
ports We  seldom  say  such  things,  and  I  think 
the  reason  is  that,  they  seem  so  tibvloiis 
Nevertheless,  in  a  discussion  of  whether  busi- 
ness md  .^tivernment  are  friends  or  enemies, 
the  point  is  worth  making 

In  1892  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  E 
Perkins  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Bur- 
lington and  Qulncy  Railroad  Mr  Perkins  was 
dl.'satlsfle^l  with  the  activities  of  ;he  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  personal  friend  of  RUh.ird 
Olnev.  who  was  Attorney  General  under  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  So  Mr  Perkins  wrote  the 
Attorney  General  and  urged  that  he  work  in 
W.whingtun  lor  tlie  abolition  of  the  ICC 
The  Attorney  General's  reply  is  interesting 
Let  me  read  you  part  of  the  letter: 

"My  impression,'  said  the  .'\ttorney  Gen- 
eral, 'would  be  that  looking  at  the  matter 
from  4  railroad  point  of  view  exclusl'. ely,  It 
would  aut  be  a  wise  thing  to  undertake.  .  .  . 
The  attempt  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 
If  It  naturally  succeeded  and  was  made  on 
the  grounds  of  the  inefficiency  and  useless- 
ness  of  the  commission,  the  result  wiaild  '. ery 
probably  be  giving  It  the  power  it  now  lacks. 
The  commission,  .is  its  Junction  has  now 
been  limited  by  the  courts,  is.  or  can  be 
made,  of  k^reater  use  to  the  rnltroads.  It  meets 
the  populiir  li.imor  for  a  t;o\ernment  super- 
visor of  railroads  at  the  same  time  that  the 
supervision  is  almost  entirely  nominal  Fur- 
ther, the  older  such  a  commission  gets  to  be. 
the  more  inclined  It  will  be  found  to  lake 
the  railroad  view  of  things.  .  The  part  of 
wisdom  is  nut  to  destroy  the  commission,  but 
to  utilize  It  ■ 

I  want  to  make  a  priiposal  today.  aiiU  I'm 
going  to  direct  my  proposal  to  the  Steering 
Committee  for  next  vears  Executives'  .Sym- 
posium here  at  Saint  \iuTy'r.  College  My 
proposal  IS  that  next  year's  topic  for  discus- 
sion be  this:  Friend  or  Foe  The  Puouc 
Intere<!t  vs.  the  Governmeiit-Industry  Coali- 
tion.' That  IS.  4,'overnmeni  .i:id  induitrv  on 
one  side:  t.ie  public  mtcre.'.t  on  the  other. 
I  would  like  to  hear  a  group  of  businessmen 
engage  the  question  of  whether  their  politi- 
cal power  and  their  public  relations  and  lob- 
bying resources  have  been  so  strong  as  to 
weight  the  scales  of  government  on  the  ^.ide 
of  Industry  I  would  like  to  hear  your  views 
as  to  whether  the  missions  of  private  enter- 
prise includes  a  responsibility  to  let  govern- 
ment serve  the  public  Interest  undeflected  by 
the  vested  interests. 

So  far  !'•. e  -iald  that  I  cant  really  dehi.e 
private  enterprise  .ind  that  I  cant  categorize 
very  neatly  .ill  the  elements  of  government. 
But  I  will  state  my  own  definition  of  the 
ainas  of  the  two  The  primary  goal  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  well-being  of  its  citizens — all  its 
citizens  The  primary  goal  of  private  enter- 
prise IS  making  money. 

I  start — 0.6  I'm  sure  you  do — with  the 
premise  that  a  free  enterprise  system,  or 
more  accurately,  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, is  the  t)est  economic  system  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  a  commumty 
One  can  construct  -ill  sorts  of  philosophical 
or  sociological  or  even  theological  arguments 
to  support  that  thesis  Today,  I  will  plead 
only  the  historical  argument — which  Is  to 
say  that  a  free  enterprise  system  works 
Heaven  knows.  It  has  worked  for  the  United 
States. 

Private  enterprise  built  this  country  and 
help>ed  unify  the  various  sections  of  this 
country.  Private  enterprise  helped  make  in- 
dividual citizens  physically  and  econonvl- 
cally  healthy  It  helped  us  through  a  domestic 
war  and  through  foreign  wars  The  world  In 
the  20th  Cenitiry  Is  a  sort  of  living  laboratory 
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of  economic  systems  Many  theories  have 
been  tested.  I  think  there  is  no  question  m 
the  minds  uf  any  of  us  that  the  private  en- 
terprise way,  the  American  way,  lias  stood  the 
test    And  It  will  continue  to  do  so 

Still.  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  also 
that  we  could  not  have  a  healthy  economic 
system  if  private  enterprise  were  completely 
unchecked  by  government  Without  the 
counter-balance  «f  ^:o\,ernment.  John  D 
Rockefeller  might  have  !i.\d  all  the  money; 
and  all  the  rest  of  lu  wuuld  have  been  poor 
I  think  it  13  clear,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government  l.s  to 
help  private  enterprise  work — In  a  sense,  to 
delp  protect  free  enterprise  from  self- 
tlestructlon. 

I  said  before  that  the  primary  goal  cf  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  making  money  and  that  I 
believe  this  goal  coincides,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  government's  goal  of  enhancing 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  But  now  let's 
draw  the  contratt.  While  the  people  weren't 
paving  attention  -and  thus  while  the  gov- 
ernment wasn't  paying  attention — private 
enterprise  helped  pollute  our  air  and  our 
rr. ers  It  contributed  to  the  decay  of  our 
cities  It  ^polled  large  areas  '  f  scenic  and 
recreational  value  It  helped  solidify  the 
divisions  among  the  races.  It  shored  up  so- 
cial systems  which  denied  economic  and  ed- 
uc^itlonal  opportunity  to  certain  groups  of 
citizens  It  -old  us  unsafe  automobiles  and 
fUseiised  meat. 

I  am  by  no  means  indicting  the  private  en- 
terprise system:  but  I  would  ask  you.  should 
private  enterprise  set  limits  on  lt.5  iroals  so 
that  In  Its  eagerness  to  expand  assets  and 
income,  tt  does  not  trod  upon  the  interests 
of  the  nation  ;ia  a  whole:*  Or  should  govern- 
ment set  tho»e  limits? 

.\ud  what  "f  -social  btablllty?  What  '.s  the 
responsibility  of  private  enterprise  to  the 
worker  whose  talents  are  made  unnecessary 
by  new  technology'  In  my  ■fflce  In  the  De- 
partment of  Traniportatlon  we  talk  about 
what  has  been  called  "'he  container  revolu- 
tion"— the  use  of  large  containers,  or  boxes, 
to  ship  C|Uickly  and  efflcientlv  the  cargoes 
'hat  traditionally  have  been  moved  labori- 
ously. Item  by  item,  from  rail  to  ship  or  from 
ship  to  truck.  The  container  can  be  pack- 
aged at  the  factory  and  moved  from  one  mode 
of  trarxsportatlon  to  another  and  never 
opened,  never  unpacked,  until  it  reaches  the 
lin.nl  destination  somewhere  across  the  ocean. 
Tlie  container  threatens  to  put  thousands 
of  longshoremen  out  i)f  work  This  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  talk  about  technological 
unemployment  Now  I  ask  vou.  whose  Job 
!s  It  to  Ixik  after  these  men? 

Are  they  the  responsibility  of  private  en- 
terprise— the  same  private  enterprise  which 
boasts  so  often  that  it  provides  )obs  and 
gcMxl   lives   for  so   many  Americans? 

Or  are  they  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment? And  if  so.  why  is  it.  then,  that  when 
the  government  suggests  a  new  program' to 
solve  the  problems  of  unemployment,  busi- 
nessmen sometimes  lead  the  attacks  against 
the  program? 

I  say  that  private  Industry  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  Perhaps  Industry  has  no  resp)on- 
slblllty  to  the  people  displaced  by  Its  shiny 
new  machines.  But  government  can't  take 
that  narrow  a  view— not  in  i>ur  society;  not. 
If  you  will,  m  a  democratic  society. 

My  own  bias  Is  that  the  marketplace  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  operate  at  the  lowest  cost 
and  price  levels  possible  I  would  like  the 
marketplace  to  function  without  regard  to 
I  »:reat  many  .social  problems  But  the  oclal 
problems  must  be  met,  and  you're  aware, 
I'm  sure,  of  the  overhead  involved  In  run- 
ning an  operation  out   jf  Washington. 

Where  contalnerlzatlon  Is  concerned,  the 
shipping  Interests  and  the  longshoremen's 
union  here  on  the  West  C.-xust  have  reached 
an  accommodation  which  ;.s  ..t  least  creative 
and  which  could  .=,et  a  pattern  for  other  In- 
dustries In  1960.  the  Pacific  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation   and    the    Internailoiial    Longshore- 
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men's  and  Warehiiusemen's  Union  signed  .i 
contract  which  anticipates  that  fewer  and 
fewer  longshoremen  may  be  needed  The  con- 
tract provides  both  lump-sum  payments  •  > 
the  union  and  incentives  for  the  early  :.-.. 
tlrement  of  Individuals.  In  this  inst-uice.  tlu' 
dyniunlcs  were  such  that  private  euterpr;  i> 
fashioned  an  agreement  which  appears  to  be 
working  satisfactorily  for  most  i.f  those  in- 
volved. 

I  don't  know  what  is  the  long-term  point 
of  the  story  about  the  ILWU  and  conuunfr- 
Izatlon.  But  I  would  point  out  to  you  thia  .• 
does  contain  a  ciuestlon  of  fundamental  ^o- 
clal  and  economic  importance.  To  what  ex- 
tent .should  technological  uneniployment  be 
viewed  as  the  hnanclal  responsibility  of  the 
Industry  as  In  the  case  of  the  longshoremen,' 
Is  this  problem  more  properly  a  responsibility 
of  the  society  us  a  whole — of  big  ,L-overr.ment 
If  you  will,  be  It  ttate  or  federal  government ' 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  heartenlni;  article 
by  Victor  H,  Palmierl.  the  president  .f  the 
Janss  Investment  Corporation.  Mr.  Palmic.-i 
sugge-sts  that  ■  lU'  of  the  critical  questions 
facing  the  nation  Is  whether  the  business 
community  .s  :e:iily  willing  to  -cr.ip  ,'..s 
most  habitual  tppositun  to  irovernment  .,- 
tlon.  and  whether  business  will  join  the 
effort  to  tli'.d  new  ways  to  meet  public  needs 

Let  me  quote  Mr   Falmlen: 

"The  old  principles,  or  rather  the  ijrocess 
in  which  they  i  perate.  can  be  stated  this 
way:  Politics  expresses  the  public  need  Clov- 
ernment  accepts  the  mandate  to  fill  the  need 
Tlie  business  rrmmunity,  following  its  tr:iai. 
llonal  policy  i  f  <  ontalnment,  f;rst  <lenles 
the  need,  then  seeks  to  limit  the  response 
of  government  Tv\o  decades  Liter  both  the 
particular  need  ,ind  the  governmental  re- 
sponse are  accepted  as  lestltimate  and  ap- 
propriate; .1  new  .idmlnlstratlon  comes  -o 
power  with  .i  ::ew  in.iiidate  lor  social  action; 
and  the  whole  melancholy  process  Is  repeated. 

"Tlie  result."  .says  Mr.  Palmierl.  is  not 
failure  so  much  as  it  is  a  dlscontUiUny  ::i 
the  rhythm  of  our  progress  as  a  nation  .  nd 
as  a  free  people.  ' 

Now  there  are  some  people  who  ■  and 
suggest  that  this  "discontinuity  m  lie 
rhythm  of  our  progress"  has  served  the  na- 
tion well.  They  would  argue  that  without 
foot-dragging  hy  bU'^mess  and  others,  tfie 
nation  would  have  cone  too  far  too  .' tst. 
Perhaps  so. 

I  submit,  however,  that  time  Is  running 
short  for  the  solution  of  some  problem:. 
Our  cities  were  on  hre  in  1967  In  that  situn- 
tlon.  can  we  afford  a  process  in  which  needs 
are  tirst  denied  and  responses  are  then 
limited? 

La?t  October,  Paul  Goodman  spoke  :;i 
Wiishlngton  at  a  symposium  sponsored  'y 
the  National  Security  Industrial  .\ssoc,,;- 
tlon.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  ,  re 
lamlUar  with  the  mcws  (f  P.ul  G'.Hximmi 
It  is  a  vast  understatement  to  say  th;it 
they  itre  controversial,  especially  when  Mr 
Goodman  Is  speaking  to  the  leaders  of  larcie 
corporations.  I'd  like  to  quote  something 
Mr  no.)dmar.  miUI 

He  wa^  talking  about  urban  affairs,  and 
about  whether  American  business  Is  equipped 
to  assist  in  the  vast  urban  clean-up  and 
renovation  which  most  Americans  now  ngree 
is  mandatory.  This  Is  Mr.  Goodman  .  pe.  K- 
Irg  'o  the  executives: 

■'Unfortunately,  it  is  your  companies  wn  .■ 
have  oversold  the  planes  and  the  cars,  pol- 
luted the  air  and  water,  and  balked  at  even 
trivial  remedies,  so  that  I  do  not  see  bow 
you   can   be   morally   trusted   with   the  Job 

.'nd  a  little  later,  he  said: 

■  Your  thinking  Is  never  to  simplify  and 
retrench,  but  always  to  devise  new  equip- 
ment to  alleviate  the  mess  that  you  ha\e 
helpe<l  to  make  wTth  your  previous  equip- 
ment," 

Lets  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 

Mr  Goodman's  Indictment  has  some  validity 

Who  would  deny  that  It  has  at  least  some 

lalidity.')   If  so.  then  for  at  least  a  portion 
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oi  the  time,  business  and  government  ought 
10  be  enemies. 

We  hear  quite  a  bit  these  days  about  how 
business  has  developed  a  conscience — how 
it's  going  to  help  clean  up  the  slums  and 
clean  up  the  rivers  and  construct  new  bul- 
warks .igalnst  urban  sprawl.  All  you've  '-tot 
to  do  is  turn  on  the  television  set  to  see  a 
•letroleum  company  telling  that  Its  refineries 
',:e  .so  pollution-free  that  the  lish  and  the 
waterfowl  live  in  health  and  luxury  and 
,,ocial  welfare  in  the  marshland  Just  out.side 
tlie  rehnery  doorway.  All  you've  pot  to  do  is 
flip  to  the  inside  of  a  magazine  to  see  a 
prodticer  of  tractors  or  fertilizers  or  pharma- 
ceuticals telling  how  Its  products  are  going 
to  help  i^ave  the  overpopulated  and  under- 
nourished world. 

Rocardless  of  how  much  real  subst,ance 
there  is  behind  the  advertising  campaigns, 
vre  entered  a  new  era  when  we  reached  the 
point  that  business  felt  It  had  to  try  to 
.jnvince  the  public  that  it,  has  a  conscience 
We've  come  a  lone  way.  Tliere  is  hardly  any- 
one .'UCcesEfr.l  In  business  today  who  would 
think  of  uttering  such  a  statement  as  "t'lc 
luiblic  be  damned." 

But  I  think  we've  pot  to  go  somewhat 
deeper  than  tr.c  advertisements  if  we  want 
to  explore  .seriously  the  C[Uestinn  of  whether 
the  corporation  can  be  an  institution,  as 
s.inuone  said,    "for  pood  as  well  as  gain." 

I  hope  private  enterprise  can  hnd  ways 
ta  ,iJconipi.sh  good  thmps  .inci  still  st.iy 
in  l.Hisincss.  I  hope  corporate  managers  are 
intenious  enough  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  must  lie  done,  and  that  they  can  do 
so  without  making  the  .stockholders  too 
iingry,  I  hope  that  tochnolopy  will  provide 
113  new  tools  for  Improvinp  the  lives  of  ;ill 
cur  .-itlzens  at  ci-rl.s  they  ..nd  the  nat. on 
f.ui  u9'ord. 

The  reason  for  my  hope  is  simple.  I  don't 
liiliik  governn-.eiital  institutions  as  we  know 
them  are  any  better  at  getting  things  done 
than  non-governmental  institutions.  Indeed, 
I'm  convinced  tiiat  Institutions  outside  the 
Eovernnient  .ire  cenoraliy  better  equipped 
for  action  than  any  governmental  institu- 
tions  which  have  yet   oeen   devised. 

But  I  will  say  that  private  enterprise  has 
usually  lacked  the  motivation  to  work  for 
flood  lis  v^-ell  as  for  gain;  and  private  man- 
agers iiave  i'elt  for  good  reason  that  they 
lacked  the  mandate  to  work  for  pood  as  well 
:m  pain.  If  all  that  is  changing,  I  rejoice 
111  the  prospect. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson 
la  his  State  of  the  Ur.lon  Address  called 
tor  ,1  partnership  'oef.veen  .overnmcnt  and 
Industry  to  work  for  certain  national  itoals 
such  .'S  lull  cmpioymerit.  The  President  was 
serious  v.hcn  i^.c  suggested  this  partnership, 
.^nd  I  -hlnk  I  can  say  *h.it  the  President, 
and  ,'iU  of  us  in  government,  will  be  de- 
lighted 1'  private  enterprise  chooses  to  be 
tile  leading  partner-  if  business  decides  to 
lead  the  way. 

I  think  that  today,  more  t"i  1:1  ever  before, 
businessmen  know  they  have  a  stake  in 
solving  problems  .such  is  uiicmployment. 
This  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  a  glance 
at  the  list  of  corporate  participants  in  a 
group  such  as  the  Urban  Co.ilition.  which 
reported  last  summer  on  the  plight  of  the 
nation's  cities.  The  courageous  iiature  of  that 
group's  proposals  Is  evidence  that  business- 
men-can be  as  daring  .is  any  other  group 
In  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  nation's 
problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  be  naive 
In  the  extreme  if  we  assumed  that  govern- 
ment can  safely  abdicate  to  industry  the  basic 
responsibility  for  those  activities  In  which 
the  profit  motive  is  absent.  What  we  must 
do  Is  assure  that  private  industry  recognizes 
and  encourages  the  need  for  government 
activity  at  the  same  time  that  private  In- 
dustry Is  maintaining  relentless  pressure  on 
government  in  order  to  keep  the  bureaucra- 
cy's  greedy    tendencies   under   control. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  Any- 
thing as  large  and  powerful  as  government 
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represent.^  a  vast  i>otenti.a  threat  to  ihat 
unit  in  our  society  which  is  of  greater  value 
than  government  or  business;  that  Is.  the 
individual.  I  want  to  close  this  little  sermon 
with  an  appeal,  and  my  appeal  Is  that  private 
enterprise  become  the  aggressive  and  uutir- 
ing  defender  of  the  individual  in  American 
society. 

If  private  enterprise  can  do  this  job — if 
private  Individuals  working  tlirough  private 
institutions  can  as.sume  this  role,  th'-'ii  ]iti- 
vate  enterprise  will  become  In  truth  what  It.s 
public  relations  people  have  always  :  ukI  :t 
was  and  what  It  has  always  wanted  to  be. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  This  crt  at 
nation  is  challenged  today  in  ways  iio  nation 
has  been  challenged  before.  It  is  challcnL'ed 
to  prove,  against  Increasing  odds,  what  Amer- 
icans have  always  felt  to  be  true.  It  is  (hal- 
lenged  to  demonstrate  that  a  prowlnc, 
wealthy,  highly  industrialized  nation  can 
provide  plenty  of  privacy,  plenty  of  ijreath- 
iiig  space,  plenty  of  choice  for  the  indi'.id- 
tial. 

Let's  examine  the  threat.  We  have  -omo 
to  a  time  in  history  when  the  problems  of 
expanding  population,  on  the  one  hand,  .iid 
tlie  possible  answers  olfered  Ijy  trchnoicpy, 
on  the  other  hand,  tempt  rs  to  do  ihinps 
which  would  not  have  occurred  to  jirevlous 
(.'eneratlons. 

.Someone  has  said  that  the  mosi  iswosoine 
thing  he  ever  saw  was  machines  making  1  .a- 
chlnes.  But  that  i.sn't  nearly  :is  :iv,-esouie  (.r 
as  frightening  as  the  possibility  we  now 
face — the  possibility  not  that  machines  '.ill 
make  people,  but  that  they  v.-ill  shape  I'coph' 
and  direct  people's  lives. 

We're  coming  to  a  time,  too,  when  'Ma- 
chines can  talk  to  machines— when  '.our 
computer  on  the  West  Coast  can  intprrc^'aie 
someone  else's  computer  on  the  East  Co.nst 
and  when,  between  the  two  of  them,  t'ley 
can  catalogue  Just  about  all  there  is  to  l:now 
about  such-and-such  an  Individual.  Wi.at 
are  the  consequences  going  to  be  for  the 
American  Individual  when  the  computers 
liave  stored  up,  along  with  his  .Social  Secur- 
itv  number,  every  little  bit  and  piece  of  liis 
life — every  time  he  got  in  trouble,  every 
failure,  every  success? 

At  Columbia  University,  Zblpnlew  Brze- 
zinskl  has  described  the  period  we  are  fibout 
to  enter  as  "the  Technetronic  Ape" — a  time 
In  which  society  Is  shaped  by  the  impact  cf 
technology  and  electronics,  especially  com- 
puters and  communications  devices.  Brze- 
zinski  asks  these  questions: 

"Can  the  Individual  and  science  co-exist, 
or  will  the  dynamic  momentum  of  the  lat- 
ter lundanien'tally  alter  the  former:  can  man. 
living  in  the  scientific  age.  prow  In  Intellec- 
faal  depth  .and  philosophical  meaning,  and 
thus  in  his  personal  liberty  too;  cm  the 
Institutions  of  political  democracy  be 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  sufficiently 
quickly  to  meet  the  crises,  yet  without  de- 
basing their  democratic  character?" 

Brzezinski  and  others  look  to  a  time 
when  human  life  will  be.  .as  he  .=^ay,-,.  "less 
spontaneous  and  less  mysterious"  -when 
we'll  be  able  not  only  to  determine  the  sex 
of  our  children,  but  when  we'll  be  able — 
With  drugs — to  control  their  personalities 
and  .ilso.  perhaps,  the  extent  of  their  in- 
telligence. 

Private  enterprise  has  always  pictured  it- 
self as  the  realm  of  opportunity  for  the  In- 
dividual In.  America.  And  it  has  pictured 
Itself  also  as  a  bastion  of  private  ( hoice — 
the  institutional  framework  which  allows  the 
Individual  to  make  his  own  decisions  .md 
select  his  own  way. 

I  suggest  that  private  enterprise  can  do  a 
service  for  this  country  If  It  will  establish 
itself  as  the  defender  of  the  traditions  it 
has  preached.  Private  enterprise  can  make 
itself  the  stalwart  refuge  for  the  Individual — 
the  place  where  promising  new  Ideas  are  wel- 
come; the  place  where  any  man,  regardless 
of  class  or  caste,  can  prove  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  Intelligence  and  his  ingenuity 
and  his  willingness  to  work.  And  does  the 
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corporate  personnel  man  really  have  to  inter- 
\iew  the  candidate's  wife  before  he  may  Join 
the  corporate  congregation? 

I'd  like  also  to  see  private  enterprise  lead 
the  hght  against  the  demeaning  instltutlon- 
;tllzation  which  threatens  our  pride  as  hu- 
man belncs,  I'd  like  to  see  private  enterprise 
load  the  fipiu  .ipainst  Invasions  of  our  pri- 
vate lives. 

I  recommend  to  you  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  Washington  ijy  such  men  as 
Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina  and  Repre- 
sentative G.illapher  of  New  Jersey.  They 
have  recognized  that  technological  .-nooplng 
devices  and  information-storing  computer 
.- ystems  are  threats  to  our  freedom,  .senator 
Ervin  has  called  upon  .American  industry— 
upon  private  enterprise — to  devise  safeguards 
;t:ainst  the  use  of  such  devices  to  invade  our 
jirivacy. 

Look  al.so  at  the  race  problem.  In  our  laws 
and  in  our  jjubllc  institutions  we  liave  elim- 
inated much  cf  the  racial  discrimination 
which  has  shamed  us  as  a  nation.  No'R'  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  lead  the  way  in  pro- 
viding priv.ate  opportunity,  and  It  can  use 
its  special  talents  of  innovation  and  Inveii- 
tiveness  to  do  .so. 

Look  what  Ford  Motor  Company  1-s  domc- 
going  Into  the  chettos  to  recr-ait  -.vorkers  .-nd 
oilcring  them  bus  lare  and  lunch  monev 
until  that  flr.st  pav  check  arrive.-;.  .•\nd  look  ..t 
Nelnian-Marcus.  tlie  tiepartmcnt  store.  It  rin- 
nounced  recently  to  its  suppliers  that  In  the 
future,  the  .store — and  I  ciuote — "would 
rather  do  business  with  a  company  wiilch 
is  actively  and  sincerely  jjursump  a  policy 
of  equal  opporfanity  than  to  continue  to  do 
business  with  one  which  Is  not,"  Stanley 
Marcus,  the  president  of  the  store,  noted 
that  the  Federal  povernmcnt  demands  t'lat 
its  suppliers  be  f-qual  rpportunlty  cmplo'.i-rs. 
.\nd  he  said:  "We  believe  a  private  com- 
pany should  do  no  less," 

I  don't  know  whetl-iCr  the  Xeini:;ii-MarcuE 
plan  or  the  Ford  plan  or  any  other  specific 
lirl"ate  undertaking  of  this  sort  appeals  to 
;. ou  as  a  businessman.  But  I  (io  sucgest  that 
you  as  businessmen  liave  the  know-how  and 
the  tools  to  lielp  make  this  nation  continue 
to  be  a  nation  in  which  jirivate,  individual 
achievement  is  cncouraped. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  has  been 
found  throughout  our  historv  in  the  riches  of 
our  diversity.  I  liave  liad  the  uneasv  feeling 
that  cur  diversity  is  threatened  by  tech- 
nology— iiot  only  by  the  machliies.  but  by 
the  technocrats  ',vho  man  them — the  system 
systems  people  I  like  to  call  them;  the 
people  v.iiose  lormuln.s  make  no  provision 
lor  .1  flash  of  brilliance  or  an  admission  of 
error.  These  ure  the  input-output  people — 
the  tyrants  who  change  our  nouns  and  cur 
adjectives  to  verbs,  so  that  we  finalize  proj- 
ects instead  of  completing  them.  Thev  would, 
in  fact,  computerize  everythinc.  .And  they 
v.-ould  program  all  our  lives — everything  from 
the  sexual  act  to  the  transplant 

They  would  palletize  our  people,  aiid  they 
v.-ould  commit  our  very  souls  to  a  flow  chart. 
They  would  quantify  us — that's  the  way  they 
would  say  it — so  that  we  win  '.lolate  none 
of  the  parameters  they  have  assipned  for 
our  journey  through  memoranda-ville. 

Our  individuality  Is  at  stake:  and  our 
fiiversity — our  heritage  as  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety. I  look  to  private  enterprise  as  a  fully 
appropriate  guardian  of  that  heritage. 


What  It  Illinois  Like? 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  onset  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  yearlong 
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celebriitlan  of  Illinois'  150th  anniversary 
as  a  State,  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  Its  history.  Us  virtues,  its  peo- 
ple, and  Its  future  Few  of  these  utter- 
InKs.  articulate  though  they  are.  are  as 
warm  and  rnuvin«  as  that  composed  by 
a  young  man  :rom  my  district 

What  Robert  Trizna,  a  high  school 
sophomore  from  Joliel  has  to  .^y  about 
our  belHfXl  Illinois— and  liow  lie  says 
It — minted  .-.pace  m  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Johet  Herald-News.  I  believe  that 
those  who  read  it  will  know  why.  and  will 
know  as  well  a  feeling  of  fellowship,  be 
they  an  lUmoisan  or  not. 

What  Is  Illinois  Likx? 
(Editors  Nurc  -The  loUjAing  Article  was 
the  wiiiner  la  the  C.vtliollc  Women's  league 
ess  ly  contest,  sponsored  as  part  of  the  IHlnol8 
Sesqulcentenni.il  celebration  Ii  was  written 
by  Robert  Trizna.  a  sophomore  at  Joliel 
CJthollc  High  -School  i 

On  December  Jrd.  1818.  Congress  met  in 
Washington.  DC  .  and  admitted  the  territory 
ot  liUn'.iis  miL)  the  Unioti  .is  the  Jlst  state. 
Name<l  :->r  i  '.ribe  dI  'he  AUonqi^in  Con- 
federacy, this  section  of  wilderness,  bounded 
>.in  :iie  west  by  the  MlasUslppl  KivtT.  first 
became  icqualnted  with  the  white  nian  In 
1673.  when  F.ither  Jacques  .Marquette  md 
explorer  Louis  JoUet  paddled  down  the  Pox 
River  'o  the  Mississippi  .Since  then  Illinois 
has  beo:>me  the  hub"  of  the  nation  But 
Illinois  means  something  more  than  just 
history- 
Miles  and  tnlles  of  b->rlne  riatlands  md 
cornfields  In  the  first  impression  most  travel- 
ers get  uf  Illinois.  To  them  it  appears  to  be 
one  vast  farm  They  -ire  partially  right,  be- 
cause Illinois  Is  one  of  the  country's  leaders 
in  .igrKulture  Corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
pour  JUt  jf  the  Prairie  Stale  almost  un- 
ceasingly to  other  parts  of  our  country  and 
the  world  Its  major  cltv.  Chicago,  is  a  giant 
meatpack-ing  center  and  the  VV.iU  Street" 
of  the  gram  world  Here  is  commemorated 
the  first  self-sustained  nuclear  reaction  on 
the  c.impus  of  the  University  of  Chicago  .\s 
the  ronventloti  capital.  Chicago  Is  now  pre- 
paring tor  the  'es"  Democratic  Convention 
O'Hare  held,  the  world's  busiest  airport,  .idds 
to  Illinois'  credentials  as  a  major  economic 
and  social  center,  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
c.ipital  :^ucii  13  the  Illinois  of  the  visitor's 
V  lew- 

But  to  the  people  who  live  In  the  state. 
this  is  only  one  facet  of  Illinois.  It  is  also 
the  cities,  the  suburbs,  the  subdivisions,  and 
the  small  towns.  Its  the  qiaet  Mala  Street ' 
of  WllUsvilIe.  with  Its  dry  giX)ds  store,  hard- 
ware store,  and  diner  It's  bustling  Stale 
Street  of  Chicago,  with  Marshall  Field.  Roths- 
childs, and  Marina  City.  It's  the  "ole  swlm- 
m;u  hole'  outside  vf  AddleviUe.  where  the 
farm  kids  gather  on  a  warm  day;  Its  Lake 
Michigan,  whose  beaches  overflow  with 
scantily  clad  urhanites,  and  upon  whose 
piers  are  unloaded  cargo  from  many  lands. 
The  wcHjded  are.is.  park.s.  and  forest  preserves 
are  very  much  a  part  of  Illinois  too.  They 
provide  city  dwellers  with  that  rare  chance 
to  .'ommune  with  nature  There  they  can 
hunt,  they  can  also  fish  In  the  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  which  cut  through  the 
l.iiid  The  Mighty  Mississippi  graces  the  west- 
ern boundaries  of  Illinois  Now.  as  in  the 
clays  of  Lotus  Joliel  and  Fr  Marquette,  the 
Mississippi  is  an  Important  thoroughfare  for 
cargoships  and  barges  Just  as  these  ships 
provided  the  early  settlers  with  articles 
needed  :cr  survival,  they  now  provide  us  with 
oil.  cotton,  coal,  and  other  necessities.  Such 
Is  the  Illinois  of  the  citizen's  view. 

But  to  me.  Illinois  me.ins  even  more.  It  Is 
Joilet.  the  town  In  which  I  live.  It's  my  parish 
and  my  school  It's  the  rural  areas  near 
Ghannahon  where  the  wheat  fields  in  spring 
and  the  corn  fields  In  summer  are  the  over- 
land seas  of  gold  and  sreen.  It's  the  DuPage 
Tiver,  where  carp  .\nd  catfish  swim  .\3  In  the 
davs   .if  the  first  settlers.  The  warmness  of 
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the  people  would  be  difficult  to  equal  any- 
where else,  for  Illinoisans  are  a  pleasant  mix- 
ture of  city  slicker  and  country  folk  This  is 
the  Illinois  that  I  love,  the  place  where  I  will 
always  remain  in  spirit  If  not  in  body;  for 
IlUnols  Is  My  Home. 

All  of  this  is  Illinois;  it's  the  traveler's 
\lew.  the  citizen's  view,  and  my  view  com- 
bined But  It  Is  even  more  than  this.  The 
heritage  of  Illinois  is  something  you  or  I 
could  appreciate  Every  drop  of  sweat  shed  by 
the  nrst  settlers  is  part  of  it  Their  ambi- 
tions, their  jovs.  and  their  labors  have  con- 
tributed slgnihcantly.  even  inestimably,  to 
this  heritage  We  are  celebrating  the  sesqul- 
centennlal  of  Illinois'  statehcMid  We  should 
be  even  prouder  of  the  work  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  tlrst  tilled  the  soil  of  IlUnols  and 
brought  forth  the  .ibundant  fruits  which  are 
now  so  much  a  part  of  the  Prairie  Slate.  This 
is  our  heritage;  tor  Illinois  is  .  .  .  Our  Home. 


The  Great  Swamp  of  New  Jersey 


IN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

K    :,  t  W      •!  o  K  K 
THK  HOUSE  OF  KEI'HE>ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February   15.  1968 

Mr.  RY.\N  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discission  lately — albeit 
accompanied  by  too  little  action — about 
air  pollution  and  water  tHDllution.  But 
there  is  still  relatively  little  understand- 
ing of  threats  to  our  total  environment. 

Theodore  M  Edison,  of  West  Orange. 
N.J.,  13  a  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineer wiio  years  ago  became  concerned 
about  the  imbalance  between  our  enthu- 
siasm for  technology  and  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  impact  of  that  technology 
upon  our  environment  Ex[)enenced  in 
implementing  and  asscssins  the  technol- 
ogy of  which  he  speaks.  Mr.  Edison  is 
well  qualified  as  a  knowledgeable  and 
concerned  citizen  about  the  problems  of 
our  environment 

On  Februarj'  1967.  Theodore  M.  Edison 
submitted  testimony  before  a  public 
hearing  of  the  Fisii  and  Wi'.dlife  Service 
on  New  Jeiseys  Great  Swamp  which  was 
being  considered  as  a  .site  for  a  jet  air- 
ixirt 

Mr.  Edison  discussed  the  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  effects  on  our  own  en- 
vironment and  the  accompanying  lack 
of  rational  planning  to  meet,  rather  than 
compound,  the  [problems  of  tomorrow. 

His  statement  wa.s  reprinted  in  bhe 
May  1967  issue  nf  the  National  Parks 
magazine.  I  commend  the  following  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as 
follows : 
I  Prom    the    National    Parks   Magazine.    \Liv 
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The  aiu:.\T  Swamp  of  New  Jer.sey:  Jetports 

AND   "Progress" 

I  Several  years  ago  the  Great  Swamp  of  New 
Jersey  was  being  viewed  as  a  site  for  a  Jet  air- 
port. The  swamp,  rich  in  scenic,  plant,  and 
animal  interests,  was  saved  from  develop- 
ment then  by  conservalionlsts  and  local  resi- 
dents, and  part  of  It  was  Incorporated  Into 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system.  But  re- 
cently there  has  been  more  talk  of  the  Great 
Swamp  as  a  Jetport  site. 

(In  February  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
held  a  public  hearing  on  Its  plans  for  Wilder- 
ness in  the  Great  Swamp  Refuge,  Presented 
here  Is  a  statement  submitted  for  the  hear- 
ing record  on  that  occasion  by  Theodore  M. 
Edison  of  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  which 
the  author  asks  some  disturbing  questions 
about  a  philosophy  which  the  conservationist 
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Darwin  Lambert  has  called  the  perpetuil 
growth  mania."! 

Three  years  ago.  Public  Service  Electric 
.ind  Gas  Company  distributed  throughout 
the  nation  handsome  sets  of  picture  pu'-t- 
cards  In  an  etTort  to  hrlnc  more  business  .itui 
industry  to  New  Jersey.  The  pictures  showe  i 
an  awe-lnsplring  expanse  of  port  facilities 
and  other  examples  of  modern  Uevelopmcnts. 
as  well  as  several  beautiful  views  of  funii 
country  and  wild  areas  To  Induce  emplovers 
to  come  here.  It  was  pointed  out  that  .\cw 
Jersey  is  a  beautiful  st.ite  and  one  that  oilers 
the  industrialist  and  Ills  employees  und  \  :■  :- 
tors  many  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  itic  t 
ovildoors."  It  was  further  stated  that  I-.w 
other  states  can  boast  of  such  a  dp.".lr.ihie 
dlverslflcallon  and  balance  In  land  utili/i- 
tlou." 

Political  and  business  leaders  are  continu- 
ally taking  part  m  similar  sales  caniijnit'us 
that  stress  the  impor'aiice  of  pconr^rnii- 
growth.  However  statements  like  those  _i  isi 
quoted  make  me  wonder  why  so  much  etiort 
should  be  spent  on  trying  to  expand  the  very 
developments  that  may  soon  destroy  he 
diversity  and  balance  that  are  .said  to  make 
the  slate  attractive  It  is  argued  that  more 
industry  will  be  needed  to  provide  Jobs  I  r 
the  rapidly  Increasing  population,  hut  n, 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  follow  the  '  nir.re. 
more"  policy  much  longer  without  p:.)- 
gressmg"  toward  serious  blight 

Projections  indicate  that  If  every  iat  if 
V  icant  land  within  fifty  miles  ol  New  Y  rk 
City  were  to  be  developed  to  ihe  maximum 
permuted  under  present  zoning,  there  vvi-iki 
not  be  enough  room  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased population  expected  there  m  less 
than  thirty  years  Even  if  we  sacrifice  iiiost 
of  oiir  remaining  farms  and  v.Udlnnds  m 
supply  the  added  millions  of  people  v^ith 
water  and  other  essentials  up  to  the  .oar 
2000  what  will  we  do  when  the  popui.c.iin. 
doubles  again  la  a  few  more  years?  Ti.less 
there  is  a  general  awakening  to  the  trc-nt 
need  of  reduclne  the  rate  of  popul.rloa 
growth  immediately.  I  fear  that  there  will  be 
rapid  cieiericratlon  in  our  environment.  ,.:i(l 
that  the  present  generation  may  live  'o  -i-e 
us  reach  the  point  of  disaster  We  already  l.ice 
serious  problems  with  smog,  water  supply. 
waste  disposal,  traffic  strangulation.  iid 
many  forms  of  social  frictions  and  cost  i::- 
Ilatlons  that  result  from  crowding,  and  I  j  re- 
did that  these  problems  will  mount  .. I'h 
amiv/lnu  speed  as  we  run  out  of  the  relatively 
open  spaces  Into  which  we  have  been  ex- 
panding. 

If  we  need  .mother  Jetporl  now.  we  vuU 
probably  need  several  more  a  few  years  hence, 
but  present  difficulties  in  finding  a  site  siiov*- 
thai  It  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  meet 
the  later  demand.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  find  alternatives  to  more  jttport-s 
.inyway,  why  not  concentrate  on  such  a'.tir- 
natives  nou\  lusteid  of  ruining  our  best  :•  - 
maining  rur.U  and  natural  areas  to  get  oi.ly 
inadequate  results.'  .■^s  certain  problems  of 
traffic  congestion,  noise,  and  smog  prod'i  - 
tion  can  probably  best  be  solved  by  rovr. n.-' 
.'.nd  improving  mass  rail  transportation. 
there  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  to  eUra- 
laate  subsidies  to  at  least  the  more  dubious 
airports  .ind  highways  that  are  helpinc  to  de- 
feat the  railroads.  If  rail  .''crvlces  are  a'.lov. c.l 
to  deierlor.ite  to  the  point  of  abandonnK:.  . 
revivals  may  become  almost  prohibitively  dif- 
ficult and  expen.?ive. 

It  has  been  Implied  that  Just  a  few  seliish 
people  with  osi.aes  near  the  Cireal  .Swamp 
arc  blocking  the  selection  of  that  swan.p 
as  a  Jetporl  site,  but  I  feel  that  that  Is  i  ^r 
from  the  case.  The  public  outcry  against  loss 
of  t'ae  swamp  has  been  very  widespread.  And 
when  It  comes  to  selfishness  I  doubt  tliat 
those  concerned  with  aviation  are  In  a  goi  il 
position  to  liirow  many  stones.  For  exaaip.'-, 
one  airline,  in  Its  current  T.V.  advertising  < : 
new  dlreci  llights  to  Lima.  Peru,  vvonciers 
how  long  Peru  can  survive  the  .^niericaii 
tourist  It  comes  right  out  and  says  that  1'- 
Is  making  11  much  e.^sler  for  tourists  to  gel 
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there  and  much  harder  lor  Peru  to  slay  un- 
spoiled, and  then  quite  logically  concludes 
with  the  advice  that  travelers  should  go 
early.  It  Is  nice  to  know  that  If  Jets  suc- 
ceed In  ellnunating  the  last  shreds  of  iran- 
qulllty  here,  it  may  still  be  (temporarily) 
possible  for  people  with  enough  time  and 
money  to  escape  in  those  Jets  from  our  own 
r.it  r.ice  to  help  spoil  a  remote  place.  And 
we  can  make  even  faster  progress  In  that 
direction  11  we  can  Just  get  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  (who  seldom  or  never  fly) 
to  put  up  with  shattering  sonic  booms. 


John  Cummings  of  the  Philadelphia 
inquirer 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  there  is 
a  most  distinguished  American  priest 
who  has  made  popular  the  saying,  "Bet- 
ter to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the 
darkness." 

There  is  one  man  who  has  lighted  10,- 

000  candles.  His  name  is  John  Cummings, 
and  he  writes  for  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the 
mind  of  man  goes  not  back  to  the  time 
when  John  Cummings  was  not  writing. 
That  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
would  be  a  pardonable  one.  For  decades 
he  has  written  with  a  delightful  and 
whimsical  humor,  with  a  sharp,  percep- 
tive mind.  Now  he  has  passed  his  eight- 
ieth birthday,  and  will  be  starting  an- 
other decade  of  political  punditry  which 
w  111  delight  everyone  who  has  any  in- 
terest in  the  passing  scene  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  national  politics. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  House 
.ieiins  me  in  wishing  John  well,  and  in 
wishing  him  many  more  decades  of  toil 
over  his  typewriter.  I  am  sure,  also,  that 
all  of  you  would  want  to  read  the  de- 
lightful column  Harold  J.  Wiegand  wTote 
in  the  Inquirer  on  January  23.  It  is  a 
splendid  tribute  to  a  distinguished  son 
of  Ol.vphant.  in  my  own  congressional 
district. 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 

Happy  Birthday:  He  Is  80 
(By  Harold  J.  Wiegand) 
People  don't  get  to  be  eiehty  every  day  In 
tiie  week,  not  even  John  M.  Cummings'  Uncle 
Dominlck.  But  en  this  particular  day  of  the 
V.  eek.  John  Cummings  has  reached  that 
r.ither  remarkable  point  In  his  lifetime,  and 
v.e  have  t.^ken  the  liberty  of  nudging  him 
f'Ut  of  his  corner  of  the  editorial  page  to  say 

1  few  words  on  the  subject.  That  is  more 
'.'•lan  anyone  could  possibly  get  from  Cum- 
'lilng-s — a  few  words. 

Some  friends  of  the  columnist  will  gather 
.'It  dinner  to  salute  him  at  three-score  and 
•wenty.  to  pump  his  hand,  to  tell  him  a  few 
^^es  about  how  young  he  looks,  to  drink  a 
'n.isi  or  two.  ..nd  so  on.  There  will  be  news- 
piper  people  and  politicians  and  judges  and 
.i>sort«d  ch.iracters  who  knew  him  "way 
h.ark."  There  will  be  some  of  his  favorite 
vomen  i  including  our  own  favorite  among 
"  lem.  first  name  M.argaret).  There  will  be 
jingine  friends  from  the  Kelly  Street  Chorus 
and  talkative  friends  from  the  Clover  Club 
■md  drinking  friends  from  all  over.  You  can 
I'el  this;  no  one  will  have  a  better  time  than 
"le  guest  of  honor. 

He  has  been  having  a  good  time,  and  help- 
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Ing  others  to  have  a  good  time,  for  years  be- 
yond memory.  All  that  time  he  has  been  pil- 
ing up  a  unique  record  as  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  political  writers  In  the  State.  His 
pungent  comments  on  the  political  scene  and 
its  participants,  his  gently  biting  observa- 
tions, his  use  of  a  sledgehammer  when  appro- 
priate, have  made  his  column  prescribed 
reading  for  several  generations. 

Because  John  Cummings  has  been  around 
for  such  a  long  period,  some  persons  have  the 
Impression  that  he  covered  the  Johnstown 
Flood,  had  to  shovel  his  way  out  of  the 
Blizzard  of  '88  and  held  N.ck  Hayes  on  his 
lap  as  an  infant.  None  of  this  is  true,  al- 
though other  legends  have  loundations  m 
fad.  It  is  true,  for  example,  that  he  fought 
in  the  First  World  War.  returned  home  as  a 
first  lieutenant  and  was  promptly  given  a 
field  commission  as  captain  by  Cieorge  Bren- 
nan,  then  the  venerated  political  editor  of 
this  newspaper.  Hence  the  nickname  "Cap" 
attached  to  the  Cummings  name  ever  since. 

Cummings  is  a  transplanted  coal-cr.icker. 
His  home  town  of  Olyphant  is  not  precisely 
a  coal  patch:  but  it  is  not  .i  metropolis, 
either.  Give  heed  to  Cummings'  no.=;talglc 
prose,  however,  and  you'll  think  it  is  the 
Athens  of  America,  with  a  philosopher  be- 
hind   every    bar    and    cracker-barrel 

Tlie  columnist  has  covered  every  National 
Convention  since  1920.  when  he  secured  a 
news  beat  on  the  impending  Republican 
nomination  of  Warren  G.  Harding— getting 
11  from  Ed  Vare  on  the  train  carrying  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  to  Chicago. 

He  has  been  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
every  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  since  Martin 
Brumbaugh,  every  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
since  Rudolph  Blankenburg.  and.  we  might 
add.  with  every  manager  of  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  since  Claude  Bennett 

He  has  been  a  long-time  president  of  the 
Clover  Club,  an  ancient  assembly  of  bon- 
vivants  whose  hearty  slogan  Is  "When  we 
die  we  die  all  over;  when  we  live  we  live 
In  clover."  He  Is  president  of  the  Kelly  Street 
Chorus,  which  had  Its  prehistoric  origin  In 
the  bar  room  of  Pete  Dooner's  Hotel,  where 
reporters  and  politicians  of  .inother  genera- 
lion  used  to  gather  after  hours  to  hoist  a 
few  beers  and  songs.  As  the  closest  Cum- 
mings has  come  to  having  a  s.nging  voice  is 
his  membership  in  the  Welsh  Society,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  chosen  president 
because  of  his  vocal  talents. 

He  is  also  the  oldest  member  of  the  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club.  Itself  the  oldest  newspa- 
per club  in  America,  and  he  Is  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Correspondents  As- 
sociation, a  Harrlsburg  organization  that 
antedates    Harvey   Taylor — but   barely. 

His  baronial  residence  near  Blue  Bell,  taste- 
fully captioned  "Horsefeathers,"  has  become 
a  historic  place  of  Interest  In  upper  Mont- 
gomery county,  a  tourist  attraction,  and  a 
refuge  for  cats,  guinea  hens,  courthouse 
pollllcos  and  other  strays. 

Readers  of  the  Cummings  column  have  at 
time  seen  something  leprechaunlsh  in  his 
humor,  going  back,  perhaps,  to  County  Mayo 
by  way  of  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna.  We 
wouldn't  know  about  that,  but  this  Is  for 
sure:  he  has  lightened  and  brightened  the 
beginning  day  for  uncounted  thousands  who 
will  wish  for  him,  on  his  80th  birthday, 
manv  more! 


The  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Foundling 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
North  America 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sim- 
day,  February  18,   1968.  the  Society  of 
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the  Sacred  Heart  is  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  its  founding  in  North 
America. 

The  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
founded  in  1800  in  P'rance  by  St.  Madele- 
ine Sophie  Barat.  In  1818.  at  the  age  of 
49,  Mother  Rose  Philippine  Duchesne  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans  and  made  her  way 
by  .steamboat  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  intend- 
ing to  bring  quality  education,  culture, 
and  love  of  God  to  the  "little  .savages" 
who  lived  there.  She  and  the  other  nuns 
were  met  by  Bishop  du  Bourg  who  di- 
rected them  to  set  up  their  school  in 
St.  Charles.  Mo.  Upon  their  arrival  in 
St.  Charles,  Mother  Duche.sne  com- 
mented that — 

Divine  Providence  has  brought  us  to  the 
remotest  village  in  the  United  States 

Despite  tliis  and  the  many  other  hard- 
ships which  were  encountered  in  those 
years,  she  set  up  her  convent  and  school. 
Called  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
it  became  the  first  free  scliool  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  in.stitution  grew 
with  the  community  of  St  Charles,  and 
in  1821.  St.  Charles  became  the  first  cap- 
ital of  the  new  State  of  Missouri.  The 
Academy  of  tiie  Sacred  Heart  was  a  basic 
ingredient  of  the  cultural  growth  of  not 
only  this  area,  but  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  whole. 

Mother  Duchesne  lived  to  be  83  years 
of  age.  During  her  life  in  the  .service  of 
God  in  America,  she  established  two 
other  convents  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  and 
Ihe  great  success  of  the  .society  in  North 
America  can  be  traced  directly  to  her  in- 
fluence. The  society  has  educated  thou- 
sands of  women  in  this  country  wlio  have 
made  llieir  marks  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor, and  it  .shall  continue  to  do  .so 
as  long  as  tlie  living  spirit  of,  and  the 
tradition  of  excellence  cneendered  by 
bles.sed  Philippine  Duche.sne  is  honored 
as  it  is  in  thi.s  sesquicentennial  year  of  the 
founding  of  the  order  on  this  continent. 


Private  Morality  and  Public  Law 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    lEN-NF^SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  William  Graham  Cole, 
president  of  the  Lake  Forest  College. 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  has  an  interestine  and 
well-re.searched  article  in  the  Februai-y 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  A.s.sociation 
Journal  concernine  the  relation.ship  of 
private  morality  and  public  law. 

The  article  emphasizes  that  our  voung 
people  mu.st  accei^t  resiJonsibilities  that 
accompany  constitutional  riuhts  which 
they  choose  to  e.xerci.'^e.  Because  of  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  most  Important  sub- 
ject, I  place  excerpts  from  this  article 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Private  Morality  and  Public  Law 

(By  William  Graham  Cole,  president.  Lake 
Forest  College,  Lake  Forest.  111.) 
Edmund  Burke  was  speaking  as  the  clas- 
sical conservative  who  believes  that  the  hu- 
man will  contains  appetites  which  require 
restraint,  either  external  or  internal,  when 
he  said : 
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Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  In 
ex:ict  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites  .  .  . 
Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  wUl  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  o(  it  there  Is  within,  the 
more  there  must  be  v/ithout.  It  is  ordained 
In  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that 
men  if  inreiiipor.i te  mliids  cannot  be  Tree 
Their  passions  forge  their   fetters  " 

The  liberal,  un  the  Dther  hand  perhaps 
nowhere  better  personified  than  in  Rousseau, 
regards  man  as  naturally  ttUed  with  sweet- 
ness and  light,  peaceful  and  generous  toward 
all.  corrupted  only  by  the  .irtlflcal  .structures 
of  society  In  our  own  political  history,  both 
of  these  viewpoints  have  'lad  their  idvi-x'ates. 
from  the  conflict  between  Hamilton  and  Jef- 
ferson down  to  the  present  day  Neither  side 
has  entirely  won  the  t)attle  Our  heritage 
represents  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  both 
:!'.fc'redlents  Some  erfus  have  '.vitne.ssed  the 
temporary  ascendancy  of  emphasis  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  from  external  re- 
straints, with  much  talk  of  rights — religious, 
political  or  civil  Other  times  have  stressed 
the  necessity  U'<t  a  strong  governmental  hr'nd. 
and  this  has  resulted  in  the  frequent  use  of 
words  like  duty,  obligation,  responsibility 
There  hnfe  been  some  curious  historical 
twists  here  and  there  .letTerson  was  all  for 
minimal  national  government  until  'he  gov- 
ernment was  his.  Jackson  ,;poke  '.ot  the  free- 
dom of  the  common  man.  but  threatened  to 
hang  the  nulllflers  of  South  Carolina  Lin- 
coln supported  the  right  of  peoples  to  revolu- 
tion, and  .suspended  the  i^Tlt  of  habeas  cor- 
pus The  Democratic  Party  spent  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ftghting  for 
states'  rights  igalnst  the  centralist  ix)wer  of 
Republican  administrations,  and  then  <  im- 
pletely  reversed  the  field  in  the  twenvieth 
century  The  -iame  turnabout  occurred  with 
respect  to  protective  tariffs  And  In  1064.  v;e 
witnessed  the  cirlcus  spectacle  of  the  party 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  Joining  forces  with 
Southern  Democrats  to  check  the  move- 
ment for  the  mil  rights  of  Negroes.  Amer- 
ican poUticiarii  .ind  parties  ha\c  never  been 
for  long  guilty  of  that  foolish  thing  called 
consistency  I 

Just  now  we  .  re  Iwcked  in  une  of  our  peren- 
nial strtiggles  tetween  private  morality  and 
public  law,  and  all  the  cards  .^eem  to  be  fall- 
ing to  the  advocates  of  Individual  rights  No 
one  has  much  '.o  say  these  tlays  about  duty 
and  obligation  and  responsibility,  or  If  sonie- 
f>ne  do«8.  not  many  hearers  are  In  evidence 
Vouth  In  general  and  .students  in  particular 
are  loudly  proclaiming  their  protests  over 
anv  attempts  to  regtilate  their  lives  by  law 
They  claim  to  be  mature  enough  and  re- 
sponsible enough  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  Is  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  There 
Is  no  valid  evidence  to  suggest  that  any  very 
radical  change  has  occurred  In  the  private 
morality  ol  students  In  their  practices  with 
respect  to  alcohol  and  sex  There  Is  more 
drunkenness  i  and  there  may  be  less)  on  the 
campus  tcKlay  than  In  my  time  a  generation 
ago.  There  are  a  few  emotionally  mlxed-up 
kids  who  are  sexually  promiscuous  and  there 
Is  a  fair  amount  of  premarital  sex  between 
yuung.sters  in  love  and  planning  to  be 
married.  Bvit  then  there  always  has  been. 
Today  s  students  do  not  seriously  clash  with 
public  law  at  these  points  Many  of  them 
drink  before  they  are  twenty-one.  and  thus 
violate  the  law  of  most  states,  but  often 
their  liquor  is  served  to  them  by  their  par- 
ents or  their  parents'  friends.  The  debutante 
p.irtles  given  by  the  leading  citUens  of  .so- 
ciety fracture  the  law  spectacularly  In  this 
particular  regard!  And  while  the  official  p<jsl- 
tlon  calls  for  sexual  abstinence  until  mar- 
riage and  monogamous  fidelity  thereafter 
until  death,  students  know  full  well  that 
their  elders  honor  this  law  very  much  more 
In  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Today  s  clashes  between  students  and  col- 
lege and  university  administrations  are  again 
nothing  new   The  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
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lege  In  the  1890*8  was  forced  to  resign  by 
a  student  riot  led  by  a  young  radical  named 
Harlan  Ftske  Stone!  In  the  IVTO's  the  Presi- 
dent of  King's  College  In  New  York  was  so 
terrified  by  a  .student  torchlight  parade  to 
his  house  that  he  Hed  down  the  back  stairs 
to  a  British  warship  In  the  harlx^r.  on  which 
he  sailed  home  to  England,  never  to  return, 
TTie  student  leader  of  that  parade  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton 

What  is  new  in  this  particular  conflict  is 
the  fact  that  students  .ire  clamoring  today 
lor  .ill  of  the  rights  .ind  privileges  of  full 
citizenship  Aided  .md  ..betted  bv  certain 
faculty  members,  they  are  demanding  that 
in  all  academic  discipline,  the  full  parapher- 
nalia of  adversary  proceedings  be  used,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  counsel,  to  cross-exam- 
ine accusers,  to  trial  by  a  Jury  of  peers.  They 
want  their  dormitory  rooms  protected  against 
search  without  a  warrant  They  want  Ut  be 
able  to  refuse  to  answer  questions  on 
grounds  of  self-incrimination  They  want 
due  process  with  a  capital  D  and  a  capital  P 

Tliere  has  been  a  historic  concordat  be- 
tween town  and  gown,  due  to  which  members 
of  a  university  or  college  have  always  en- 
joyed a  certain  immunity  ititn  tlie  civil  au- 
thorities Students  apprehended  by  local  po- 
lice Hagrr.nte  drlirto  have  tr.idltlonally  not 
been  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  but  rather 
turned  over  to  the  dean  fur  his  discretionary 
discipline  In  90  per  -ent  of  cases  involving 
student  dereliction,  the  problem  has  not  been 
one  of  establLshlnj  guilt  or  innocence.  Tlie 
student  has  been  guilty  .is  hell  and  has  ad- 
mitted It!  The  problem  was  to  let  the  punish- 
ment tit  the  crime,  and  on  the  whole  ileans 
nave  historically  been  pretty  good  ,it  that 
Much  better  by  .md  large  than  student 
courts,  who  have  in  the  past  tended  to  be 
overly  severe  What  students  are  now  saying 
IS  that  they  no  longer  want  to  be  treated  so. 
no  longer  want  the  college  or  university  to 
be  la  loro  iiarr»i<i.  They  are  not.  they  say. 
minors  but.  inal^rs  and  they  demand  all  of 
the  privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

But  this  means  that  they  must  also  accept 
the  responsibilities  that  .iccompany  the 
rights.  If  deans  can  no  longer  ;^erve  as  parent 
.surrogates,  if  academic  administrators  must 
>ict  in  all  respects  like  the  civil  authorities, 
then  there  will  inevitably  be  increasing  re- 
.sort  to  these  authorities.  To  be  blunt'  the 
lollege  win  "call  the  cops".  Student  misde- 
meanors will  no  longer  be  dealt  with  in 
<amera  with  wide  discretionary  powers  exer- 
iMsed  by  the  dean  but  m  court  with  counsel. 
Convictions  will  become  a  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's i)ermanent  and  public  record,  not  kept 
in  a  confidential  dean's  tile,  regarded  as 
vouthlul  pranks  to  be  forgotten  and  for- 
given Where  narcotics  .tre  involved,  and  they 
are  unfortunately  on  .i  sharp  increase  on 
.dl  campuses,  administrators  requiring  search 
warrants  will  go  to  the  police  and  offenders 
Will  be  treated  as  •. lolators  of  federal  stat- 
utes. Unfortunatel-, .  many  students  today 
regard  their  own  private  notions  of  morality 
concerning  marijuana  and  other  psychodelic 
substances  as  superior  to  and  surpassing  the 
public  laws.  It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that 
they  are  given  xid  and  comfort  in  this  posi- 
tion by  supposedly  competent  medical  au- 
thorities who  regard  the  use  of  si^me  of  these 
substances  .ts  relatively  harmless  Using  that 
kind  of  expert  atrmiunltlon.  students  argue 
that  these  drugs  are  merely  like  alcohol— 
both  give  one  a  pleasant  buzz.  No  one  seems 
able  to  make  them  ^ee  that  pot  i.s  rather 
like  alccihollsm.  where  every  time  one  drinks 
he  does  so  to  the  extent  that  he  loses  con- 
tact with  reality  and  ceases  any  longer  to 
be  a  responsible  human  being. 

In  any  event,  student  demands  for  pro- 
tection under  the  law  are  going  to  have  con- 
sequences unforeseen  by  them  and  their 
advisers.  They  are  appealing  from  one  law, 
which  they  currently  regard  as  arbitrary,  to 
another,  which  they  find  more  Just.  Their 
private  moral  Judgments  see  only  the  rights 
due  them  as  individuals  under  adversary  pro- 
ceedings. They  cannot  see  that  behind  every 
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right  lies  a  responsibility;  behind  every 
privilege  there  Is  an  obligation.  The  first  can- 
not exist  m  the  absence  of  the  second.  With- 
out some  form  of  public  order,  no  Individual 
has  any  civil  rights  He  has  only  what  he 
can  protect  by  his  own  brain  and  brawn 
Just  now  todays  youth  .ire  obsessed  with  lie- 
mandlng  their  rlglits.  But  If  history  is  any 
Judge,  they  will  le.-rii  that  those  rights  carry 
a  price  tag.  No  society  can  long  endure  on  the 
philosophy  of  what  the  French  rail  ".'a  rulti' 
de  rnoi".  Without  a  willingness  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility there  can  be  no  enduring  rights 
So  what  in  actuality  students  are  doing  is  ijut 
to  appeal  to  private  morality  against  public 
law  They  are  only  exchanging  the  law  of  the 
police  and  the  courts  lor  llie  law  of  the  de;ii: 
and  the  trustees.  The  alternative  is  anarchy. 
A  similar  principle  holds  with  respect  to 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  the  e.irly  stages 
of  the  sit-ins,  the  demonstrations.  v.i>- 
marches,  the  boycotts,  what  was  happening 
was  that  the  participants  were  testing  cer- 
tain public  laws,  local  ordinances  clearl  ■ 
discrlmin.xtory  in  nature,  against  another  und 
higher  public  law.  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  private  consciences  of  the 
protesters  told  them  the  local  laws  were 
wrong  and  they  deliberately  disobeyed  them 
seeking  arrest  und  trial  so  that  these  laws 
could  be  tested  .n  the  higher  court  against 
the  higher  law  That  sort  of  relationship  be- 
tween private  morality  and  public  law  Is  al- 
together legltlm  ite  and  has  a  long  and  noble 
tradition  behind  it.  To  argue  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  that  my  private  morality  .s 
superior  to  the  highest  law  of  the  land  and 
that  I  can  disobey  that  law  with  entire  im- 
punity is  quite  another  matter.  I'he  Indi- 
vidual, of  cour.se.  always  has  the  option  f 
martyrdom  Against  arbitrary  tyranny,  dis- 
obedience and  resistance  nre  often  heroic. 
and  the  annals  of  human  nobility  .shine 
with  the  courage  of  .-,uch  ttars.  But  those 
great  ones  were  never  under  any  illusions 
that  the  regime  .igainst  which  they  moved 
would  simply  say  to  them.  'There,  there,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right.  Here  is  a  mild  .slap  i  n 
the  WTist.  Now  go.  and  sin  no  more."  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  risked  appre- 
hension. Imprisonment  and  often  death 

What  our  contemporary  "heroes"  are  de- 
manding Is  that  m  the  name  of  their  private 
morality  they  Lie  pemiitted  to  violate  laws 
that  are  perfectly  constitutional  and  then 
be  excused  for  such  violations  on  tiie  crounds 
that  they  were  done  for  conscience's  s.ike 
They  seriously  believe  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stop  traffic  during  rush  hour  at 
busy  city  intersections,  to  move  in  and  occupy 
buildings  and  offices,  making  It  impossible 
for  the  rightful  owners  and  occupants  to 
transact  normal  business,  to  prevent  trains 
carrying  troops  or  munitions  from  arriving 
at  their  destinations.  No  matter  whose  con- 
science Is  involved  I  know  of  no  law  or  court 
decision  which  makes  that  kind  of  behavior 
permissible  in  an  orderly  society  If  it  is  ex- 
cusable on  grounds  of  conscience  for  n  group 
of  civil  rights  demonstrators  to  disrupt  a 
city's  traffic,  then  v.hy  Is  it  not  equally  ex- 
cusable for  a  white  citizen's  council  al.so  on 
grounds  of  conscience  to  disrupt  a  civil  rights 
rally? 

Many,  indeed  most,  of  our  present  pro- 
testers will  not  only  accept  but  demand  the 
full  protection  of  the  law  for  their  riciits  to 
dissent,  i-o  demonstrate,  to  speak,  publish 
and  .assemble.  If  the  police  do  not  act  ti 
-hleld  them  from  iiecklers  and  bullies,  they 
are  outraged.  But  they  cannot  see  that  those 
same  police  are  merely  doing  tr.eir  same  dutv 
when  they  break  up  an  illegal  sit-in  or  march. 
There  is  a  hint  nt  philosophical  anarchism 
behind  some  of  the  more  bizarre  protest 
groups  In  our  nudst — the  hippies  and  mods, 
the  beatniks  and  Vletnlks  who  drop  out.  op 
out  or  cop  out.  thumbing  their  noses  at  so- 
ciety and  Its  values  They  suggest  In  their 
actions  If  not  in  their  words  that  all  author- 
ity, all  order,  all  structures  of  law  are  be- 
neath  contempt    What   they  curiously   fail 
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to  recognize  Is  the  strong  likelihood  that  if 
their  vision  of  society  prevailed,  they  would 
tiiemselves  be  the  iirst  victims  of  the  lawless- 
ness they  advocate.  Unrestrained  by  police 
„nd  civil  l.iw,  an  outraged  public  would  move 
l:i  on  the.se  "kookvillcs  '  and  clean  them  out! 
The  inner  city  police  so  often  accused  of 
brut.ihty  and  prejudice  come  in  \ery  handy 
i:i  protecting  legal  demonstrations  against 
Illegal  l_-ullics. 

I  ,im  not  suggesting  that  direct  action 
should  be  banned,  though  techniques  once 
effective  becntise  they  were  called  forth  to 
dramatize  de.sperat^e  situations  have  lost 
much  cf  their  effect  by  being  used  to  express 
.■4  sometimes  merely  petulant  disapproval. 
There  are  situations,  as  In  labor  strikes, 
where  negotiations  break  down  and  no  other 
avenue  Is  open  except  to  strike  and  picket, 
or  as  in  the  South,  where  local  authorities 
flagrantly  denied  Constitutional  rights  to 
.\nierk-an  citizens.  ITiese  call  for  extreme 
measure'.  But  they  do  not  call  for  violating 
the  rights  of  other  .American  citizens.  Not  In 
a  ilemocrattc  -oclety.  where  the  people  are 
giDverned  by  their  own  consent.  Societies 
sometimes  re.ich  the  point  where  the  people 
have  no  recourse  except  revolution.  We  of  all 
n.itions  should  know  that.  And  we  have  been 
known  across  the  years  to  supjKirt  a  revolu- 
tion or  t'.vo  elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  until 
that  time  comes,  any  nation-state  has  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  protect  Itself 
and  I's  citizens  from  minorities  ■who  attempt 
to  fH  Their  private  morality  above  the  public 
law  When  and  If  the  time  comes  when  the 
public  decides  the  minority  Is  right  and  the 
law  is  wrong,  then  the  law  will  be  changed 
or  there  v.-lU  be  a  revolution.  But  until  then, 
we  mu!rt  assume  that  the  law  represents  the 
Wish  of  the  public  and  it  must  be  enforced. 

We  ns  c  nation  have  been  remarkably  ten- 
der 'wword  dissenters.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception cf  Great  Britain  we  can  boast  a  bet- 
ter r^»cord  than  any  other  nation  In  the 
wor'd.  We  have  some  .scars  here  and  there: 
tiie  denial  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil 
V.'.ir.  the  Communist  hysteria  and  Its  tragic 
exr-cs^cs  after  both  World  Wars,  but  on  the 
whole  we  do  not  come  off  too  badly.  People 
tod;iy  in  the  he.n  cf  passion  over  'Vietnam 
i.irf^et  that  there  has  been  a  noisy,  strong- 
nuiulrd  minority  vocally  opposed  to  every 
v"::r  v.e  have  ever  fought,  saving  only  World 
Wrir  n  It  v.'as  true  of  Korea.  "Mr.  Truman's 
war",  of  World  War  I.  of  the  Spanish -Amerl- 
c.in  War  Many  opponents  of  our  own  Civil 
W.ir  were  absolutely  persuaded  that  military 
victory  v.-.-is  impossible  in  that  one.  Young 
Congres.-nian  Lincoln  was  among  those 
i?aliist  the  Mexican  War.  And  both  1812  and 
t:ie  Re^olutlon  were  bitterly  opposed  by 
many  .Vmericms.  Yet  we  have  allowed  the 
dissenters  their  voice,  have  tolerated  those 
'Aho  lash  out  savagely  at  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  society.  And  never  in  our  history  have  the 
(iroteotion.^  accorded  under  the  law  to  indl- 
'iduals  and  groups  been  stronger.  We  cannot 
permit  tspionage.  sabot.age  or  treason.  But 
subject  only  to  the  clear  and  present  danger 
limltr.t.ons  ■we  allow  even  a  lunatic  fringe  to 
wiund  oil  at  will.  When  a  speaker  can  stand 
before  nn  audience  and  exhort  them  to  "Burn 
It  down  baby,  burn  it  down!",  and  that  not 
only  once  but  numerous  times,  and  stay  out 
of  tall.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  civil  liberties  of 
dissenters!  Even  the  accused  American  crim- 
Ihil  today  has  greater  protection  than  the 
'jpst.indmg  citizens  of  half  the  world. 

.And  yet.  despite  that  record,  despite  a 
heritage  which  should  evoke  pride,  there  are 
larze  numbers  today  ■who  seem  to  hate  their 
country  and  virtually  everything  It  stands 
for  Our  rrosE,  our  educators,  our  church- 
Micn,  uur  polit.cal  le.iders  c.utdo  one  another 
m  d-imning  and  denouncing  our  President, 
o'lr  Supreme  Court,  our  Departments  of 
St.ite  and  Defen.se.  our  admirals  and  generals, 
our  chiefs  of  police,  our  Euperintendents  of 
schools,  cur  national  policies,  foreign  and  do- 
ciestic.  As  I  read  editorials  and  columns  these 
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days,  listen  to  speeches  and  panel  discussions 
of  the  so-called  "opinion  makers"  of  our  so- 
ciety, whether  conservative,  liberal  or  mlddle- 
of-t.he-road.  I  wonder  why  .myone  .should 
any  longer  be  proud  to  be  an  American.  All 
v,-e  hear  any  more  from  anyone  is  what  Is 
wrong  with  us,  and  these  lew  Individuals 
who  dare  now  and  then  to  speak  up  in  de- 
fense of  our  really  very  Impressive  past  i:nd 
present  are  accused  of  being  administration 
finks!  It  has  become  very  fashionable  nowa- 
days to  be  very  sophisticated,  very  cynical 
and  very  critical.  Dissent  and  difference  from 
whatever  party  or  person  happens  at  the 
moment  to  be  in  power  is  one  thing — an  im- 
portant and  essential  part  of  any  democracy. 
But  we  lack  the  British  concept  if  a  "loyal 
opposition",  opposed  to  the  present  admin- 
istration but  faithful  to  the  nation. 

I  was  much  Impressed  last  March  on  a 
trip  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  find  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  socialist  coun- 
tries doing  an  extraordinarily  impressive  Job 
of  educating  their  young  people  toward  a 
thoroughly  positive  desire  to  make  their  own 
individual  contribution  to  the  larger  goals 
of  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  students  are 
not  by  and  large  brainwashed  or  propagan- 
dized Communists.  They  are  properly  skepti- 
cal about  the  more  extreme  and  outlandish 
claims  of  the  bureaucrats.  But  they  are  all 
the  same  thorough  patriots,  devoted  to  their 
countries.  We  used  to  do  this.  All  of  us  were 
subjected  to  civics  courses  which  made  us 
glad  and  proud  to  be  Americans.  But  no 
more.  Today  it  Is  fa.shionable  not  to  praise 
but  to  blame,  not  to  emphasize  the  advan- 
tages of  being  part  of  this  society  but  rather 
the  way  we  deprive  individuals  of  opportu- 
nities and  rights. 

And  of  course  every  society  does  have 
shortcomings.  So  long  as  men  are  men  tind 
not  gods,  we  shall  falter  and  fall.  It  becomes 
largely  a  question  of  emphasis,  v.hether  one 
concentrates  on  one's  blessings  as  compared 
with  other  actual  societies  or  on  one's  bane 
as  compared  with  "Utopia '.  Eric  Severeid  has 
well  observed  that  the  young  can  s.ee  only 
one  dimension — forward  from  where  ■we  are  to 
the  future  world  of  their  hopes  and  ideals. 
Older  people  must,  he  says,  from  the  Im- 
peratives of  experience  take  account  of  two 
other  equally  valid  dlmension.s— backward 
to  the  ■way  things  used  to  be  and  sideways 
to  the  way  things  are  in  other  .societies  thev 
know. 


Promise  of  Tomorrow 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  WGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  "promise  of  tomorrow"  seem  a  lit- 
tle shopworn  sometimes,  but  people  In 
Pennsylvania's  Crawford,  Mercer,  and 
Venango  Counties  are  making  them 
words  of  action.  That  action  is  being 
translated  into  new  jobs,  better  recrea- 
tion facilities,  protection  from  floods, 
sound  land-use  planning,  a  broader  tax 
base,  and  a  host  of  other  benefits. 

People  in  the  three-county  area  were 
among  thfe  first  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts in  a  coordinated  program  to  speed 
up  resource  development  which  will  have 
a  far-reaching  impact  on  the  economy 
and  standards  of  living  in  the  area.  Early 
in  1964,  they  accepted  the  opportunity  to 
launch  one  of  the  first  10  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  to  receive  technical  and  fiinan- 
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cial  aid  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Sen-ice.  Their 
project  is  named  the  "Penn  Soil"  and 
covers  1.5  million  acres. 

I  have  maintained  an  active  Interest 
in  this  project  because  two  of  the  three 
counties  Involved — Crawford  and  Mer- 
cer— are  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Like  all  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment projects,  the  Penn  Soil  proj- 
ect is  strictly  a  locally  planned  and  sup- 
ixjrted  program.  More  than  20  groups 
of  local  people  worked  with  representa- 
tives of  Federal  and  State  agencies  In 
developing  the  plan,  which  they  staii«d 
to  carry  out  lat«  in  1964. 

Most  of  the  project  measures  planned 
were  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
cot  together  and  talked  about  their  needs 
and  recognized  that  this  area  of  rich 
natural  beauty  held  great  potential  and 
that  the  exodus  of  people  could  be 
.stopjied  by  developing  it. 

Although  .sponsoi's  of  the  Penn  Soil 
project  expect  it  will  take  from  12  to  16 
years  to  complete  thoir  plans,  impoi-tant 
developments  are  already  in  evidence; 

Fii-.st.  Comprehen.sivp  land-u.'^e  plan- 
ning is  taking  place  in  all  three  coun- 
ties. 

Second.  Important  to  land-u.se  plan- 
r.inr  i.-,  tht^  .';oi]-survoy  infoimation  that 
i.s  being  speeded  up  thi-ouKh  the  pro.iect. 
In  Mercer  County,  the  soil  survey  is  now 
complete  and  I  under.stand  that  the  in- 
fonnation  is  available  to  anyone  who 
needs  It,  even  though  the  survey  has  not 
yet  been  publL'^hed. 

Third.  A  unique  feature  of  the  project 
Is  a  proposed  $1  million  conservation 
education  center.  The  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  enacted  legislation 
that  provides  up  to  $50,000  for  purchasing 
200-some  acres  for  the  center.  Sponsors 
e-stimate  that  the  center  will  increase 
hicome  in  the  area  by  about  $100,000  an- 
nually. 

Fourth,  Significant  headway  has  been 
made  In  treating  critically  eroded  areas, 
including  strip-mined  lands.  Lornl  Boy 
Scouts  and  underprnileded  bnys  have 
he'ped  wHh  .^oino  of  this  v.o!k. 

Fifth.  A  new  1,250-acro  rural  recrea- 
tion subdivi.<jion  in  Mercer  County,  with 
a  250-acrr  lake,  is  already  r.dding  S50.000 
to  S60.000  annually  to  local  government 
treasuries. 

Sixth.  Two  small  v.ater.shed  projects 
have  been  completed.  Both  include  rec- 
reation benefits  as  v.ell  as  flood  pi-even- 
tion.  They  have  created  100  man-years  of 
employment  and  increased  Income  nearly 
SI '  i  million  annually.  Four  other  water- 
.^hed  projects  are  in  the  planning  or 
con.'^truction  .stage. 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  the  three  countie.s — which  are 
sponsoring  the  resource  conservation 
and  development  project  jointly  with  the 
county  boards  of  commissioners — have 
had  stronrr  .soil-  and  water-conservation 
programs  for  many  years.  The  local  peo- 
ple have  shown  their  initiative  in  Fohing 
their  soil  and  water  problems  thiou'-'h 
district  programs.  And  they  have  had 
good  local  leadership.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  David  J.  Woods — who  is  president 
of  the  Penn  Soil  i source  conservation 
and  development  project  steerincr  com- 
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mlttee  has  been  chairman  of  the  Mercer 
County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict directors. 

I  believe  the  ptx)ple  In  the  Penn  Soil 
area  show  the  .spirit  of  Americanism 
which  we  all  admire.  They  art-  on  tht-ir 
way  to  making  rural  America  an  attrac- 
tive place  m  which  to  live  with  a  future 
of  opportunity. 

This  is  one  of  the  41  areas  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  presently  are  carrying 
out  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects.  I  think  they  bear  watch- 
ing, for  they  are  setting  a  fine  txani- 
ple  for  others  to  follow 


The   McNamara  Gap 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOT-RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  196S 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
.saJd  and  written  concerning  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Strange  McNamara.  If  after  7  years  In 
the  Pentagon.  Mr  McNamara  were  to 
nin  all  the  data  concerning  hLs  tenure  of 
ofBce  into  a  computer,  he  and  the  .Amer- 
ican public  would  discover  an  t-normous 
Increase  on  the  liability  .side  of  the  De- 
fense balance  .sheet.  .Among  the  debits  are 
the  TFX— -flying  Edsel'— the  M-16 
rifle,  the  loss  of  the  USS.  Pueblo,  and 
the  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  missile 
-strength.  Thl.s  McNamara  i;ap"  Is 
brought  to  light  by  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  highly  respected  weekly, 
Barron's,  on  February  5,  1968.  entitled 
Balance  of  Terror." 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  this  article  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B«i.\Ntr   or    Tebror     The     McNam.^ra 
Gap'   Will   Cnsr    the    V.atio.s    De\r 

With  .ipoloKies  to  C  Northcote  Parkinsiri. 
whose  word  Is  Inviirlably  Law.  we  •.vould  like 
'O  propound  the  following  tentative  rule  of 
thmub  the  weight  of  kudos  heaped  upon  a 
public  figure  these  day.?  varies  inversely  witn 
the  M/e  I'f  his  achievement.  On  this  score, 
for  the  hl'torlc;illy  miniied,  we  might  cite 
the  sudden  rediscovery  of  Crispus  .Mtucks. 
hitherto  obscure  Negro  stev  ed ore.  wh-jse  sole 
cliilm  to  fanie— he  chanced  to  itop  a  bullet 
durme  the  Bo-^ton  '.tass:»cre — has  gained  him 
.1  plac?  -iming  the  "Founders  ot  Our  Niv- 
ilon'"  in  the  Bobbs-MerrlU  •Childhood  of 
Punoiis  .^Inerl^.lns  '  series,  us  well  as  a  newly 
established  school  holiday  In  Newark.  NJ. 
There  Is  .ilso  the  man  whose  itunounced  res- 
ignation as  Secretary  of  Defense  last  f.ill 
evoked  an  equally  ''.ttravrtgant  appraisal  of 
net  worth  One  Democratic  benator.  who  m\y 
as  well  be  nameless  hulled  Robert  S  McNa- 
mar.%  as:  "One  of  the  Qnest  public  servanti 
ever  produced  by  this  country  the  finest 

Secretary  nf   Defense  a  man  for  all  sea- 

.sons  (Who)  leave*  behind  him  .^i  legacy  of 
accomplishments  in  the  defense  complex 
which  will  stand  for  many  years  " 

In  I  day  .uid  nge  of  rapid  change,  tech- 
nological and  otherwise,  iome  weapons  may 
be  obsolete  before  they  leave  the  drawing 
board  Bv  the  same  token,  bireiy  eight  weeks 
after  the  lawgiver's  salute  appeared  In  print, 
the  quick-march  of  time  has  made  a  sham- 
bles f  the  .Secretary  s  service  record  Shortly 
after  Mr  McNamara  handed  In  his  resigna- 
tion. Great  Britain  dropped  its  uptlon  on  the 
controversial  TFX  a  command  decision  which 
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the  L' S  Navv  Is  maneuvering  adroitly  to  fol- 
low By  pulling  out  of  thr  Middle  and  Far 
East,  moreover,  the  British  have  exposed  not 
onlv  the  weakness  of  their  own  ;  i.jltlon  but 
also  the  folly  of  a  US  strategy  in  Europe 
based  heavily  upon  their  crumbling  strength 
With  friends  like  these  Mr  secretary,  who 
needs  enemies'" 

■Which  ones  are  the  enemy''".  In  effect  has 
come  the  reply  L'nder  .Mr  McNamara  the 
clvlilans  m  the  Pentagon  have  overridden 
unanimous  decisions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  undercut  the  authority  of  fleld  com- 
manders and  subordinated  strategic  and 
tactical  imperatives— the  I1-.  es  of  .\merlcan:; 
m  uniform  to  be  blunt— to  the  dictates  of 
dubiously  prnijrammed  romputers  Some 
Whiz  Kld--wlth  what  a  Hou.se  .\rmed  Serv- 
ices subcommittee  later  condemned  as  ■bor- 
dering on  criminal  negligence"— decided  to 
substitute  a  cheaper  powder  for  the  Intri- 
cately designed  .M-16  rirle  thereby  causing 
repeated  malfunction  The  vulnerable 
Pueblo,  operating  13  miles  off  North  Korea. 
h.id  standing  orders  to  Ignore  harassment 
and  not  to  tire  Finally,  by  urglnij  the  doc- 
trine of  nuclear  parity  between  the  1.^8.  and 
.Soviet  Union,  refusing  to  deploy  an  effective 
.intl-balllstlc  missile  system  and  stifling 
•.veapons  development,  the  "flnest  Secret.iry 
iii  Defense."  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
man  In  Cabinet  lilstory.  has  tome  .ilarmingly 
close  to  tipping  the  balance  of  terror  against 
his  own  country  Unlike  the  fraudulent  mis- 
sile gap  of  1960.  which  helped  him  to  office, 
what  the  .American  Securltv  Council  flatly 
l.ibels  the  •McNani.ira  i:^p"  rixlav  1  joms 
perilously  real. 

The  gvilf  between  Image  .ind  reality  shows 
■.ip  perhaps  most  starkly  on  the  fighting 
fronts  .McNamara  apologists  like  to  boast  '.f 
•;.eir  man's  skill  at  cost-effectiveness  and 
'.he  far-reaching  managerial  revolution" 
wlilch  he  brought  to  the  Pe::t,icnn.  To  all  "f 
which  we  Fay  'Tell  It  to  the  Marines" — and 
to  the  .\rmy.  Navy  .md  .Mr  Force.  The  rifle 
which  lacked  the  right  kind  r-i  cartridge  has 
been  cited  Two  years  ago  Barron's.  Decem- 
ber !3.  1965)  on-the-scene  observers  reported 
■  serious  miscalculations  of  needs  and  short- 
ages of  equipment  Dozens  of  M-13  mlll- 
•ary  [personnel  carriers,  for  example  have 
been  red-lined  for  lack  of  parts.  To  keep  some 
vehicles  running,  the  .^utomotlve  Tank  Com- 
mand has  begun  to  cannibalize  others  "  Since 
then,  thanks  to  some  management  genius' 
urge  to  ^lash  inventories.  US  lorces  have 
run  dangerously  short  of  combat  .aircraft,  to 
the  point  where  the  Pentagon  reluctantly 
had  to  authorize  the  re-openlng  of  shut- 
down assembly  lines  Mr  support  wasn't 
available  for  the  Pueblo  because  the  few 
planes  close  enough  to  help  were  rigged  to 
carry  nuclear  bombs.  Since  cost  rttectr.eness 
ruled  out  nuclear  escorts  as  inefficient,  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  now  cruising  off  Wonsan, 
remains  tied  to  a  slow-moving  conventionally 
powered  fleet  Further  flare-ups  anywhere  In 
the  world  v^U  find  the  U  S  clefen.se  posture 
dangerously  .■^trained. 

Emergencies  aside,  the  nation's  longrange 
military  planning  somehow  has  gone  awry. 
For  decades  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nl/all m  .served  the  Western  world  as  shield; 
US  .'luclear  power  was  '.he  sword.  However, 
under  Mr  McNamara  i  who  really  hates  to 
waste  money  on  arras  and  'hould  be  happier 
ladling  It  out  at  the  World  Bank  i .  both 
shield  and  sword  have  fallen  Into  disrepair, 
largely  at  the  behest  of  the  so-called  defense 
intellectuals,  and  with  scarcely  a  by-your- 
leave  to  Its  NATO  allies,  the  CS  In  1961 
began  a  unllaterjii  retreat  from  the  policy 
of  massive  retaliation  and  toward  a  new 
doctrine  of  ^aduated  respon.^e.  which  en- 
visions the  use  of  nuclear  power  only  as  a 
last,  and  long-deferred  resort  In  mid- 
December,  as  he  was  emptying  his  desk  .;t 
the  Pentagon.  Mr  .McNamara  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  brainchild  promoted  to 
official  NATO  strategy. 
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Few  ethers  In  the  free  world  will  celebr;i'f 
For  graduated  response,  i>erhaps  more  tha:i 
any  other  issue,  alienated  Charles  de  Ga^]:^^ 
who  quite  correctly  viewed  It  as  a  softening 
of  the  US  resolve  to  defend  the  ConUneiit 
and  led  France  to  withdraw  its  forces  funi 
NATO's  military  command.  The  security  r 
Europe  thus  has  come  to  rest  on  a  dwindling 
band  cf  US  ,  British  and  mlscellanf.  us 
troops,  which.  Instead  of  relnforcementf  :  s 
official  reliance  on  conventional  we.iptiirv 
might  seem  to  demand,  gr.-idually  are  get'  :  t- 
transportation  home  This  winter.  Washin,:. 
ton  and  Ixindon  withdrew  some  40  000  rii.;i 
or  over  10  uf  their  total  contlncent,  frcni 
the  Continent:  the  Canadians  .md  Helgi:^^; 
soon  may  follow  suit  Manpower  aside  gradu- 
ated response.  a.=  the  bloody  suilematp  known 
as  McNamara's  War  suggests,  siniplv  is  :  o 
substitute  for  victory 

Secretary  McNamara.  to  be  sure,  rarelv 
.speaks  ;n  .such  terms  Instead,  vls-a-vls  the 
Soviet  Union—  which  remains  the  would-be 
architect  of  U  S.  destruction— he  stubboruiy 
clings  to  the  hope  ot  disarmament  ..iid 
detente  Time  .ifter  time  he  has  shown  ..n 
otherwise  Inexplicable  ■willingness  to  e.\ve  t:ie 
Comnuinlst  vv.  rid  the  benefit  of  the  dcibt 
long  after  grounds  for  reasonable  doubt  had 
vanished.  Last  ummer.  In  a  arim  appralKil 
titled  "The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Bal- 
ance. USA  vs.  USSR."  the  authorit  itr.e 
.\merlcan  Securi'v  Council,  a  bUu--::ljD'  n 
group  which  incl'udes  a  :. umber  of  retired 
admirals  and  generals,  ostmiated  thi-.t  'lie 
Communists  were  adding  4i)0  in!ss;!es  per 
year  t'j  their  nuclear  ::rsenal.  .^fter  iope;t;ecl 
denials.  Mr.  McNr.mara  last  week  cited  -lie 
same  figure  The  Council  also  averred  '.mi 
'the  delivery  capability  of  U.S.  strategic 
weapons  svstems.  ;!S  meas'J.red  in  megiirons 
of  nucleur  yield  las  been  going  aown 
.steadily,  while  the  Soviet  capability  has  I'een 
steadily  growing."  Hence,  It  concluded  T.iat 
by  mld-1968.  if  not  before,  a  dangerous 
"megaton  pap  '  would  begin  to  open  In  favor 
of  the  Reds.  The  Pentagon  ..cotled  ..t  'lie 
claim  Last  week,  however,  i;i  .i  t.;gnihc,int 
statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Servicts 
Committee  It  struck  a  different  note  Specin- 
cally.  It  urged  modernizing  'he  Mi:,utcmaa 
mi&sile  force:  defending  all  Minuteman  e.-n- 
placements  with  Sprint  antimissile  tyst(-.T.i: 
and  developing  a  deadlier  successor.  Mter 
seven  years  of  appeasement,  retreat  and  ce- 
feat.  maybe  even  the  icy  Secretary  1  De- 
fense has  lost  his  cool.  It's  high  tune  .".'ine- 
body  got  Iliad. 


Governmental  Relations  in  the  College 
and  University  Setting 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

(  F    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15.  196S 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  E.  Biaii- 
don,  director  ol  governmental  iclatiu;..' 
of  New  York  University,  recently  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  speech  on  the  subject 
of  lobbying  and  education  to  the  Aniei  - 
can  Alumni  CouncU-.^merican  CoUe.'e 
Public  Relations  Association  confereiu  t 

Mr.  Bragdon  preceptlvely  discusses 
what  a  univirslty  can  and  cannot  expect 
from  Government  and  the  best  ways  lo 
deal  effectively  with  Government  hlclier 
education  proi4rams  effectively. 

Mr.  Bragdon's  speech  of  January  18. 
1968.  entitled  "Governmental  Relat:ons 
In  the  College  and  University  Setting  ' 
follows: 
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GOVEKNMENTAL     REL.ATIONB     IN     THE     COIXKCX 

AND  Univeksity  SrmNo 
Bv  Paul  E   Bragdon,  director  of  governmen- 
;,il  relations,  New  York  University,  to  the 
.'Vmerlcan  Alumni   Council-American   Col- 
lege  Public   Relations   Association   confer- 
ence for  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Atlan- 
t:c  City,  N.J..  January  18,  1968) 
On  the  day  following  adjournment  of  the 
1965  session  of  the  New  "Vork  State  Legisla- 
ture, my  dinner  companions  were  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  upper  house  and  the  re- 
cently and  happily  resigned  Republican  State 
Chairman.   As   the   legislative   representative 
of  New  York  City  and  Its  retiring  Democratic 
Mayor,  I  expressed  regret  that  I  would  not 
be  returning  to  Albany  as  the  City's  repre- 
sentative In  the  following  year.  I  added  that 
I  hrid  Just  begun  to  learn  "which  shell  the 
pea  is  under"  in  the  legislative  halls. 

Today,  approximately  ten  months  after  en- 
tering the  world  of  higher  education — I  find, 
incidentally,  that  government  and  politics 
provide  an  excellent  prep  school  education 
for  the  life  of  an  administrator  in  higher 
education — I  have  somewhat  the  same  senti- 
ments In  addressing  you  as  I  expressed  to  my 
dinner  companions  in  Albany. 

Inclusion  of  governmental  relations  on  the 
program  of  this  conference  conflrms  my  Im- 
pression that  considerable  Interest  in  the 
function  exists  outside  as  well  as  ■within  my 
own   university. 

la  this  partial  accounting  to  you,  I  will 
give  the  reasons,  as  I  understand  them,  for 
the  creation  of  the  position  of  Director  of 
Governmental  Relations  within  the  officer 
structure  of  New  York  University.  Thereafter, 
I  will  give  you  my  own  views  on : 

'.Vhat  a  gov ernnient.il  relations  program  is, 
,^nrl  what  It  IS  not — what  It  cm  uo,  and  what 
It  c.tnnot. 

What  order  of  ni.in  i  r  woman  a  college  or 
university  should  seek  for  us  governmental 
relations  othcer.  (Any  re.seniblance  between 
the  pe/Mjn  tlescribeil  i-.nd  ilie  speaker  Is 
purely  Walter  Mltty.) 

What  the  general  role.  .  nd  Junctional  r*^- 
lation.'-hlps.  of  the  Eovf.-nr.iental  relations 
specialist  should  be  within  the  institution. 
I  The  views  e.xpressed  iire  tho.'^e  cf  the  ■speak- 
er, ;nd  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions 
01  the  sponsoring  university. ) 

Belore  proceeding.  I  must  note  that  my 
:■ ::.  ;rKs  are  addressed  principally  to  my  col- 
. I,. .rues  irom  the  Independent  institutions. 
For  those  associated  with  public  institutions, 
created  and  sustained  m  whole  or  substantial 
pan  by  governnieiu.  govcrnineutal  relations, 
by  whatever  name.  ;-.re  ever  present — a  habit, 
au  instinct— and  there  !.>;  a  degree  of  sophis- 
tication not  as  yet  uniformly  evident  in  the 
prr.iie  sector,  .^s  a  final  prefactory  aside,  I 
am  not  presuming  to  advise  those  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  members  with  supremely 
sensitive  detection  devices  for  governmental 
contract  research  grants  and  with  well-worn 
pains  to  the  sources  on  liow  they  can  im- 
prove on  the  unimprovable. 

T-A'o  principal  re.isons  led  the  administra- 
tion of  New  York  University  to  create  the 
position  of  Director  of  Governmental  Rela- 
tions. The  hrst  was  the  recognition  that  the 
University,  like  her  sister  institutions  and 
other  Institutions  in  our  society,  is  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  actions  and  policies 
cf  all  levels  of  government.  The  President 
and  other  top  officers  of  the  University  were 
ttevoting  an  increasing  part  of  their  time  to 
signuicant  questions  relating  to  government. 
Se".ndly.  the  conviction  developed  that  the 
Ri 'latpiiance  and  development  of  our  system 
of  higher  education  required  what  some  have 
c.iiied  "a  mixed  economy" — that  most  Inde- 
pendent Institutions  viust  develop  additional 
flnancial  support  from  public  sources:  both 
public  and  Independent  Institutions,  provid- 
ing a  common  public  service,  should  de- 
velop financial  support  from  diverse  sources, 
public  and  private.  It  was  decided,  then,  that 
the  University  should  have  an  officer  whose 
primary   commitment  would   be  to  govern- 
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mental  queetlons — to  assist  the  President  and 
Administration  In  formulating  policy  on  gov- 
ernmental matters,  and  to  be  concerned  with 
the  development  of  direct  financial  support 
from  public  sources  lor  Independent  insti- 
tutions. 

Many  myths — some  Imbued  with  romance 
and  mystery,  others  of  a  more  sinister  cast — 
surround  the  activities  known  as  "govern- 
mental relations"  and  Its  subdivision  called 
"lobbying."  Generally,  those  engaged  in  such 
activities  do  nothing  to  disabuse  laymen  of 
the  notion  that  legerdemain  Is  a  necessary 
part  ol  their  craft. 

It  Is  commonly  thought  that  "contacts." 
I.e.,  the  ability  to  gain  access  to  public  of- 
ficials, enable  the  governmental  relations 
specialist  to  produce  results  niarvelous  to 
behold,  instant  miracles.  Closed  doors  obvi- 
ously preclude  results.  But  "contacts"  merely 
permit  a  presentation,  the  success  of  which 
depends  on  the  attractiveness  of  the  public 
policy  Involved  at  a  given  time  and/or  the 
strength  of  the  forces  supporting  a  position. 
Moreover,  access  does  not  require  a  govern- 
mental relations  specialist,  but  can  be  gained 
by  the  old  school  tie,  cocktail  parly  conver- 
sation, one's  trustees  or  a  brother-in-law. 

Often  terms  like  "wining  and  dining"  are 
associated  with  governmental  relations.  The 
bars  of  Albany,  among  other  seats  of  gov- 
ernment, are  supposedly  lined  with  purple- 
veined  noses — the  owners  cf  which  drop 
names  with  abandon  and  e.xtract  large  fees 
from  uninitiated,  but  otherwise  sophisticated 
clients  for  little  In  the  way  of  results.  The 
fact  Is  that.  Increasingly,  the  most  respected 
practitioners  In  governmental  relations  are 
those  who  know  the  substance  of  the  policy 
they  espouse  or  oppose,  and  are  capable  of 
communicating  their  position  effectively  to 
a  wide  variety  of  public  officials.  And  the 
most  successful  practitioners  are  uniformly 
those  blessed  with  a  position  representing  at- 
tractive public  policy  and  .'or  supported  by 
significant  elements  in  the  community.  Thus, 
an  extravagant  program  of  high  proof  en- 
tertainment would  not  only  be  Inappropriate 
and  improper — it  wouldn't  work. 

If  access  to  public  officials,  while  neces- 
sary, and  a  modest  social  program,  while 
helpful,  do  not  constitute  a  "governmental 
relations"  program,  what  Is  the  essence  of 
such  a  program?  Briefly,  it  Is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  continuous  and  systematic  pro- 
gram for  occasional  and  sporadic  activity 
There  are  many  analogies  for  a  governmental 
relations  program  In  existing  programs  with- 
in our  colleges  and  universities.  The  public 
relations  or  development  programs  serve  .  .s 
useful  precedents.  Consider,  for  example. 
what  goes  Into  a  major  capital  program: 

1.  Analysis  and  recognition  of  the  status 
of  the  Institution,  and  setting  a  direciloii 
for  its  future. 

2.  Appraisal  of  fund-raising  potential,  and 
setting  of  fund  goal  (with  allocction  ■■' 
proceeds  of  drive,  and  establishment  oi  a 
system,  of  priorities  and  alternatives). 

3.  Initiation  and  maintenance  o:  informa- 
tional campaign  addressed  to  the  public-..  •.- 
large  and  special  audiences  to  give  a  f.;', or- 
able  portrait  of  the  institution,  i's  educa- 
tional objectives  and  the  ne^cs.'Uy  if  r,,i'-:Mg 
money  to  meet  such  objectives. 

4.  Identification  of  prospective  indi\^!du.:l 
and  institutional  donors,  and  coinpilation 
of  data  on  sucii  prospects. 

5.  Determination  o;  be^l  v. ay  '  >  approa.,!'. 
each  prospect,  and  survey  of  field  for  pos.si- 
ble  allies  i,n  seeking  gift. 

6.  Preparation  of  spe'jific  proposal  for 
presentation  to  e.;ch  prospect,  with 
alternatives. 

7.  Patience.    pei--:>!t.e;'.ce.    conti!;ulty 

By  changing  a  fe'.v  word?,  eich  of  the 
stated  steps  can  be  translated  into  parrs  of 
a  governmeiual  reh'.ions  program.  All  ol 
wliich  is  to  say  that  governmeiit.;l  relations  is 
neit.her  mysterious  nor  magical,  but  merely 
the  systematic  application  in  a  different 
arena  of  the  Intelligence,  reason  and  Imagi- 
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nation  employed  In  many  other  Institutional 
activities. 

At  minimum,  a  successful  governmental 
relations  program  should  assiue  (li  infor- 
mation on  any  proposed  governmental  action 
which  would  aHect  the  Institution,  (2)  con- 
sultation on  matters  affecting  the  institu- 
tion, (3)  avoidance  of  actions  which  would 
have  an  unintended  effect,  (4i  ability  to 
affect  legislation  or  regulations  of  u  techni- 
cal or  non-controversial  nature.  At  maxim imi. 
such  progrdm  can  lead  to  the  passage  of 
desired  major  legislation  or  to  the  defeat  of 
offensive  legislation.  Similarly,  it  can  pro- 
duce favorable  governmental  decisions  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  maximum  can  be 
achieved  if  11  represents  attractive  public 
policy  at  the  time  and 'or  substantial  .'-up- 
port  within  the  community  exists,  Needles.s 
to  say,  it  is  part  of  the  governmental  lei.-.- 
tlons  program  to  help  produce  the  cllma'..e 
conducive  to  maximum  achievement. 

In  seeking  a  governmental  relatlor.s 
specialist,  a  college  or  university  should  look, 
first,  for  a  person  who  believes  in  the  com- 
nutment  of  our  society  to  higher  education, 
and  wants  to  parllcip..te  m  fuUilling  that 
commitment.  He  should  think  it  -vvorih  his 
while  to  help  support  an  environment  de- 
voted to  free  Inquiry,  the  purtu.t  c.l  !:no\vl- 
edge  and  t!ie  education  and  tr  lining  of  men 
and  women  He  siiould  be  able  to  undeistand 
the  aspirations  of  liis  in&'.,itunun  ..i.d  The 
communily  of  which  it  i.s  a  j.art.  He  siiould 
be  a  comfortable  citizen  oi  tlie  ricademic 
communily — as  comfortable  v,  possible  in  a 
t;me  of  challenge  i:ecessiiat>ng  iiino'\a',i'-/:i 
and  chanpe  I  am  reminded  of  .  ilioughtiul 
letter  written  to  a  iriend  by  Dean  Acheson 
some  ten  years  ago,  la  which  lie  s.iys  of  pub- 
lic service: 

"(There  is  |  no  better  or  fuller  life  for  :i 
man  of  spirit.  The  old  Greek  conception  of 
happiness  is  relevant  here:  'The  exercise  of 
vital  powers  along  lines  of  excellence,  in  a 
life  affording  them  scope,' 

"It  explains  also  wny  to  everyone  who  has 
ever  experienced  It,  the  return  from  public 
life  leaves  one  feeling  fiat  and  empty.  Con- 
tent, interested,  busy — yes.  But  exhilarated — 
no.  For  one  has  left  a  life  affording  fcope 
for  the  exercise  of  vital  powers  along  lines 
of  excellence  .  .  .  The  requirement  of  scope 
IS  hard  to  come  by  in  this  age.  outside  '^f 
public  life  .  .  .  painted  with  all  the  warts, 
(public  service]  Is  a  life  of  .scope  for  the 
exercise  of  all  one's  vital  powers,  even  thouch 
one  may  become  a  casualty  m  exercising 
them." 

It  seems  to  me  that  service  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  one  of  those  endeavors  "hard  to  come 
by  in  this  age.'^  which  affords  "scope."  which, 
■painted  with  all  Its  warts."  permits  the 
'■exercise  of  vital  powers  along  lines  of  ex- 
cellence." And,  yes.  the  possibility  that  one 
■may  become  a  casualty  in  exercising  them." 

I  am  suggesting,  of  course,  that  the  public 
service  Is  a  good  recruiting  ground  for  an 
institution's  goverrunental  relations  special- 
ist. Not  Just  because  of  specific  experience, 
but  because  a  college  or  university  can  offer 
"scope,"  sometimes  "exhilaration"  and  can 
assure  avoidance  of  "feeling  flat  and  empty." 

We  must  remember,  of  course,  thst  "public 
service  "  and  "government  service"  are  generic 
terms  encompassing  numerous  .>-kills.  spe- 
cialties, functions  and  levels  ol  responsibility 
As  an  example,  while  terving  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  I  ■was  alternately  or  s^imul- 
taneously  a  lawyer  specializing  in  legislation 
with  peripheral  public  relations  responsibil- 
ities, a  public  relations  man.  a  decision-mak- 
er within  designated  policy  guidelines.  I  was 
in  the  position  of  offering  judgment  on  a 
broad  range  of  governmental  and  political 
problems — usually,  it  seemed,  in  a  crisis  un- 
der mvUtlple  pressures  and  with  an  arrav  of 
alternatives  keenly  competitive  m  their  un- 
attractlveness. 

As  we  dig  deeper  into  "government  service  " 
or  "public  service"  in  pursuit  of  our  man. 
we  win  find  most  commonly,  I  suspect  that 
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our  candidates  will  be  lawyers  with  experi- 
ence m  or  a  sense  of  public  relations,  or  a 
public  relations  specialist  who  knows  when 
he  needs  M  call  his  lawyer  I  ee  no  reason, 
however  why  the  search  should  b«  clrcum- 
scrlhed  Why  not.  for  example  an  economist 
with  a  public  relations  sense  who  knows 
when  to  call  his  lawyer''  More  impor.ant  than 
speckilty.  It  seems  to  me,  are  qualities  and 
experience.    Including: 

R'^adtnese  to  evaluate  men  and  women  on 
quality,  character  and  performance,  not  on 
l.ihels.  back^ound  or  other  outward  indicia. 

A  <1  sclpimed  opennes«  "t  mind  w  the  slg- 
nlflcniit  facts 

Exerrlse  of  Judgment  generally.  In  com- 
p my  with  responsibility,  un  a  broad  range  of 
m.itters  whl-h  count. 

Once  irtlred  in  a  suitably  tattered  aca- 
derr'c  ?own.  -"'Ur  recruit  must,  of  course,  be 
;  1  d  In  the  admlnlatratlve  structure  of  the 
.r^:  uitlon  Clearly,  our  man  is  part  of  the 
!  imlly  addressing  Itself  to  the  various  publics 
outilde  the  college  or  university — the  gen- 
eral public,  the  media,  the  commurilly  and 
the  alumni  There  should  be  harmony  and 
cmslotency,  or  at  least  agreed-upon  Incon- 
sistency, m  this  family  I  believe  that  the 
central  relationships  should  be  established 
in  this  area,  itnd  of  course  the  same  hand 
should  ffOM  the  related  strings  Obviously, 
however,  the  governmentiil  relations  special- 
ist must  be  closely  related  to  the  develop- 
ment and  planning  cifllcors  and  the  fiscal  offi- 
cers of  the  ln.stltutlon — and  some,  quite 
reasonably,  would  see  these  .is  "he  primary 
relationships  Finally,  since  the  Rovernmen- 
'al  relations  specialist  will  often  be  concerned 
•Alth  laws,  proposed  leglala'lon  and  regula- 
tions with  an  Impact  on  all  or  part  of  the 
Institution,  a  rapport  must  be  established 
with  Its  t'eneral  counsel. 

Now.  what  about  the  two  questions  I've 
been  .isked  most  frequently:  contract  re- 
search jnd  grants  and  direct  lobbying  Prece- 
dent exists  :n  the  four-year  colleges  and 
smaller  universities  for  Including  the  con- 
tract research  and  irant  functions  In  the 
office  of  the  government  relations  specialist — 
and  this  pnictlce  seems  appropriate  For  the 
larger  universities,  however,  both  mstory  and 
Volume  .irgue  agajnst  the  combination  of 
functions.  I  have  a  tentative  -.lew  that  the 
administrator  of  the  research  and  grant  pro- 
gram shculQ  be  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
ttoveriimental  relations  specialist,  and  a 
r^rmer  conclusion  that  regular  reports  and 
penotUc  summaries  should  be  tra.ismltteu 
.ts  a  matter  of  routine  to  the  governmental 
relations  officer 

On  the  question  of  lobbying,  I  would  not 
advocate  rei;ulax  patrols  of  the  legislative 
corridors.  Rather,  except  on  specific  occa- 
sions. I  would  have  the  governmental  rela- 
tions specialist  direct  and  coordl.'iate  the  ac- 
tivities ■  f  counsel  In  the  national  and  state 
capltols.  .\;though  the  vice  president  of 
Temple  University  charged  with  reaponsl- 
bility  for  governmental  relations  operates 
successfully  and  most  frequently  In  Harrls- 
burg,  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that,  ordinarily, 
the  governmental  relations  officer  should  pri- 
marily function  within  his  own  institution 
m  the  development  of  policies  and  strategy 
and  tactics  to  achieve  implementation  of 
such  policies.  Our  experience  with  the  1967 
Constitutional  Convention  in  New  York 
Would  Indicate  that  our  most  etiectlve  com- 
munication with  government  on  significant 
isaues  15  achieved  by  making  common  cause 
w.th  the  other  five  independent  universities 
with  exteoiive  graduate  programs,  .ind  by 
acting  through  The  .Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  The  Commiision  on 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities. 

My  parting  recommendation  is  that  the 
Judgment  and  experience  <:if  the  governmen- 
tal relations  specialist  should  be  called  upon 
on  general  institutional  problems,  and  this  Is 
so  for  several  reasons 

Our  recruit  must  develop  a  "feel"  for  the 
institution,  a  sense  of  living  with  r.j  pr'>b- 
lems,  so  that  he  can  perform  etlectlvely  and 
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with  high  morale  in  his  urea  of  prime  re- 
spon-slblllty. 

The  perspective  of  a  governmental  rela- 
tions specUliBt  may  be  a  useful  one  to  add 
In  con.slderlng  a  problem. 

Anyone  who  i.aa  acted  In  a  responsible 
position  in  government  liaa  faced  a  variety 
of  difficult  problems  undf-r  trvlng  conditions 
("No  One  Knows  the  Trmiblps  I've  Seen" 
would  be  ft  suitable  tnemei  Surprisingly,  he 
may  have  dealt  with  the  very  problem  un- 
der consideration  .\s  I  i.jrik  at  recent  prob- 
lems on  campus.  I  can't  help  but  remember 
my  view  from  my  City  Hall  window  In  1964 
of  demonstrations,  protests,  sit-in's  and  con- 
frontations—and mv  direct  reBpon.slblllty  In 
1985  for  security  of  New  York's  City  Hall. 
Including  the  decisions  on  'arrest  or  not  to 
arrest."    "confrontation  and  avoidance  " 

.\nd.  above  all  else,  our  recruit  came  seek- 
ing "scope"  for  the  "full  exercise  of  his 
powers  ■■  Retention  of  his  interest  and  secur- 
ing the  maximum  value  of  !:ls  services  de- 
pend, after  all.  nn  his  finding  the  expected 
opportunltlea — opportunities  which  exist  In 
higher  education,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
jther  private  area  of  society  today. 


February  15,  19(JS 


Dollar  Appeal 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

•  'F    t  AUK'RNIA 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  COHEL.VN  Mr  Speaker,  even 
though  there  have  been  ahirms  ral.'^ed  by 
our  recent  balance-of-payinents  pcsitlon. 
the  dollar  continues  to  be  well  liked  In  the 
'■vorld  money  market. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston.  In  the  February 
12  Washington  Post,  stated  It  In  a  more 
roundabout  'Aay  when  he  saldi 

Maybe  the  world  doesn't  love  Americans 
The  dollar  Is  another  matter. 

The  dollar  continues  to  be  backed  by 
the  great  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States  It  has  a  hlstorv-  of  100  per- 
cent parity  tvith  t-'old  since  1935 — a  hls- 
torj-  that  the  l-ra.  the  franc,  the  guilder, 
the  pound,  and  the  mark  have  reason  to 
envy 

The  problem  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
m.ents  is  the  liquidity  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr  Livingston  com- 
[iliments  the  President  for  dcscnbinK  this 
■^o  well  when  he  said  in  lils  Economic 
Report  1 

The  United  States  In  Its  international  eco- 
nomic affairs  Is  much  like  a  wealthy  aftd 
prosperous  businessman  whose  liquidity  has 
come  under  strain.  His  commercial  operations 
remain  highly  successful. 

His  large  long-term  Investments  yield  an 
excellent  return  .  .  His  Income  and  his  net 
worth  are  growing  strongly  every  year  .  .  . 
But  he  has  been  borrowing  extensively  at 
short-term  to  help  finance  his  long-terni 
investments  That  man  net-ds  to  pull  back 
for  a  while  to  strcntghen  his  liquidity 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  Mr.  Livingston's 
article  to  be  a  eood  ."-tatement  of  the 
situation  and  commend  ir  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention  by  in.serting  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  i 

IFroin  the  Washington  <  DC  )  Poet, 
Feb.  12,  19681 

MWBE     ET.TIOPE     DOE.SN  T     I.OVE     US.     EOT     THE 
DOLLAK    Is    .\NOTHER    MaTTEB 

(By  J   A.  Livingston) 
Recently,  I  suggested  to  a  French  ifflclal  in 
Washington    that    a    dollar    poll    m    Europe 


would  be  u.seful  Businessmen  and  Invest'  rs 
In  France.  West  Germany.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands would  be  fuked: 

■  Suppose  >ou  were  offered  a  promissory 
note,  payable  in  tin  years  In  dollars,  francs, 
marks,  lire,  or  guilders,  which  lOU  would  you 
select?" 

The  French  official  asserted  at  once  th.it 
no  poll  Is  necessary.  'Times  have  ch.inged 
Three  years  ago,  they'd  have  chosen  the  d  il- 
l.ir.  Maybe  even  two  ye.irs  ago.  Hut  today 
they'd  pick  the  French  or  Otriu:Ln  or  Dutch 
lOU.  ITobably  the  FTench." 

I  had  my  doubts  I  ftlt  that  Wiis  a  Gaulllst 
re.'sponse — a  rigidly  cfficlal  French  viewpoint 

So  I  tried  It  on  a  German.  He  didn't  think 
.tiiyone  would  choose  the  franc  or  the 
guilder,  but  the  mark.  yes.  the  mark.  "Yuu 
know  it's  a  \ery  strong  currency  these  days  " 

I  still  had  doubts  Maybe  I'm  guilty  <  f 
Americanism,  of  chauvinism.  My  hunch  ;- 
that  the  majority  of  moneyed  Europeans,  «  r 
informed  Europeans,  would  choose  the  dollar 
<ia  a  store  of  value. 

Admittedly,  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
in  Nove.mbir  fevered  .^peculation  in  tiie 
London  gold  m.\rket.  Surely  the  dollar  would 
be  next.  Surely  ilie  price  of  gold  would  he 
raised  from  $35  un  ounce  to  $70  and  maviio 
even  HOo. 

The  central  banks  of  Prance.  West  Ger- 
many, luily,  the  Netherlands,  etc.,  U  )n't 
Aaut  any  more  dollars.  Yet  they  still  cooper- 
ate with  the  U.S.  Treasury  They  still  j  l.iv 
the  ceutral-b.mk  trame — Don't  upi>et  the  ap- 
plecart— 111  Eclf-lnterest. 

Even  the  French  go  along  at  times.  Lur- 
ing the  sterling  crisis,  the  B.uik  of  Fr.ince 
acquired  $4uO  000.000.  Its  dollar  holdings  r  jee 
to  a  billion,  as  against  its  normal  quota  of 
s'JOO.OOO.OOO.  IhHse  extra  dollars  were  i.ot 
promptly  turned  In  for  gold. 

Nor  does  the  drop  m  US.  gold  holdir.es 
since  1SJ49  from  more  than  824  billion  to 
about  *12  billion  mean  that  the  dollar  Is  a 
weak  currency. 

.•\  dozen  >ears  ago.  the  world  was  short  cf 
ilollars.  The  United  States  deliberately  ^et 
■  ut  to  li.ise  cold — by  encouraging  •:,!•.  el 
.ibroad.  granting  economic  and  other  :  ;d. 
And  subsidizing  .Ajnerlcan  companies  to  ir.- 
.  est  abroad. 

The  nervous  reaction  In  Europ)*  to  P.'^'  1- 
tlent  Johnson's  jU-uis  to  curb  foreign  Uiid- 
l:ig.  investing  and  travel  Is  evidence  *nat 
the  dollar  hasn't  lost  all  Its  might.  Mavbe 
the  world  doesn't  love  Anierlcans.  The  i-.l- 
i.ir  Is  another  matter. 

In  .my  poll  .ibroad— Which  promissory 
tiote  would  you  choose? — the  dollar  has  twj 
.isscts.  The  first  is  economic— the  great  pri- 
aiictlve  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  Is  European  lilttory.  It  is  ijock- 
marked  by  wars.  Inflation  and  currency  tl  ;- 
■.  aluatlon.  Only  the  dollar  and  the  .w.ss 
.'ratic  have  preserved  100  per  cent  parity  with 
gold  since  1037. 

The  Italian  lira  is  down  97  per  cent.  :;ie 
French  franc  95  per  cent,  the  Belgian  f.-anc 
88  per  cent,  the  Dutch  guilder  50  per  cent, 
the  British  pound  51  per  cent  and  the  Ger- 
man mark  lost   i. early  all  value. 

No  one  has  described  tne  dollar's  wcaknei>s 
uetter  than  President  Johnson  In  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress. 

"The  United  States  in  Its  lnternatloii.il 
economic  allairs  is  much  like  a  wealthy  and 
prosperous  businessman  whose  liquidity  has 
.  jine  under  str.iln.  His  commercial  operatio:^ 
remain  highly  successful. 

His  large  long-term  Investments  yield  aa 
excellent  return  .  .  .  His  Income  and  his  i^et 
woith  are  growing  strongly  every  year  .  ■ 
But  he  has  been  borrowing  extensively  .t 
s  lort-term  to  lielp  finance  his  long-term  l:i- 
vestments.  That  laaii  needs  to  pull  back  for 
a  while  to  strengthen  his  liquidity." 

In  tightening  controls,  the  President  is 
treating  symptoms.  He  needs  also  to  treat  tne 
basic  weakness — inflation  at  home  and  over- 
extended rommitments  abroad.  The  US.  has 
spread  Itself  thm— with  butter  and  guns. 


February  15,  1968 

Cel.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Freedoms 
Fo'andatlon  of  'Valley  Forge  armounced 
t.xiay  that  Col.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James 
will  receive  one  of  its  top  freedom  awsirds. 

The  Air  Force  colonel  will  receive  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  and 
i  $100  cash  prize  for  a  letter  he  wrote  on 
iiis  "heritage  of  freedom"  while  serving 
as  vice  commander  of  the  8th  Tactical 
Fi'-htcr  Wine  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
p:i  .-entation  is  set  for  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
on  February  22. 

Prosently  assigned  as  vice  commander 
of  tlio  Tactical  Air  Command's  33d  Tac- 
tical FiRhter  Wine.  E?lin  Air  Force  Base, 
Fla..  James  added  78  combat  missions 
ov(M-  Communist  North  Vietnam  to  his 
battle  total  that  included  101  missions 
du  ing  the  Korean  war. 

The  fighter  pilot  wrote  in  part: 

Today's  world  situation  requires  strong  men 
to  -tand  up  atid  be  counted — no  matter  what 
their  personal  grievances  are.  Our  greatest 
weapon  is  one  we  iiave  alwavs  possessed — our 
heritage  of  freedom,  our  unity  as  a  Nation. 

Invited  to  the  White  House  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  upon  his  return 
from  the  battle  area  last  December, 
James  reported  to  the  President  the 
morale  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  air  war 
was  "great." 

He  said: 

Mfthter  pilots  have  always  had  a  great 
morale;  It  Is  the  greatest  fraternity  In  the 
world.  TTiey  like  tlie  equipment,  tlie  chal- 
kiige,  and  the  Job. 

He  explained  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and  then  to  newsmen  when  questioned 
I  :i  the  ellfcts  of  the  bombinpr: 

V.'e  like  to  keep  up  the  pressure  It  is  hav- 
ing an  effect  In  slowing  down  goods  and  sup- 
plies. 

Support  of  .'.merican  ground  troops 
fi-hting  in  South  \'ietnam  i.s  one  of  the 
colonel'.s  favorite  tiicmeK. 

We  must  slop  the  how  cf  men  and  supplies 
to  the  South. 

He  said  in  an  interview  before  leaving 
Tlv.v.land: 

'1  he  ground  troopers  in  SDUtii  Vietnam  de- 
pend upon  us  for  that  and  we  c.in't  let  them 
down.  The  Marines  at  Con  Thien  and  along 
the  DMZ  are  catching  hell.  Witli  air  support 
hitting  at  the  total  loni;ih  of  the  Communist 
supply  line;;,  \vc  can  put  a  ci^iUng  on  the 
aaijunt  of  fxre  power  that  cm  be  brought 
against  our  troops. 

Crammins  his  C-f.)0t  -i-inch,  235- 
pound  frame  into  tlie  front  .'eat  of  the 
P-4  Phantom,  Jamei  led  tiie  Thai-based 
fi'?hter.s  on  a  myriad  of  missions  over  the 
ColnmulU^t  north. 

Colonel  James  entered  aviation  cadets 
in  January  1943.  After  earning  his  Air 
Force  wings,  he  served  as  a  flight  leader 
for  4  years,  flying  P-47's  at  various  state- 
side locations.  He  went  overseas  to  Clark 
Airbase,  P.I.,  in  1949  and  was  sent  to 
Korea  from  that  assignment. 

T  include  a  letter  from  Colonel  James, 
as  follows: 
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September  28.  1967. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica lies  in  Its  unity.  It  lies  In  free  men  blessed 
and  ordained  with  the  rights  of  freedom 
working  to  provide,  build,  enjoy  and  grow. 
Tliose  who  would  subvert  us — ut  laiy  free 
people — try  to  disrupt  this  unity  by  brealUng 
t  he  small  parts  from  the  wliole — driving  In 
the  wedges  of  fear  and  discontent. 

I  am  a  Negro  and  therefore  I  am  subject  to 
their  constant  harangue.  They  say:  "You 
James  are  a  member  of  a  minority — you  are 
a  black  man."  They  say:  'You  should  be  dls- 
Rusted  with  tills  American  society — tills  so- 
called  Democracy."  They  say:  "You  can 
only  progress  so  far  In  any  field  that  you 
choose  before  somebody  puts  his  foot  on  your 
neck  for  no  other  reason  than  you  are  black." 
They  say:  "You  are  a  second-class  citizen." 

My  heritage  of  freedom  provides  my  reply. 
To  liiem  I  say:  I  urn  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  not  a  second  class 
citizen  and  no  man  liere  is  unless  he  thinks 
like  one.  reasons  like  one  or  piTforms  like 
u)\o.  This  is  my  country,  and  I  believe  In  her, 
and  I  believe  in  lier  fl  ;g.  and  I'll  defend  her, 
and  I'll  fight  for  her  and  serve  her.  If  slie  has 
any  ills.  I'll  stand  by  her  and  liold  her  hand 
until  in  God's  given  time.  t!-.rough  her  wis- 
dom and  her  consideration  for  t!ie  welfare  of 
t!ie  entire  nation,  tilings  are  made  right 
aaain. 

Today's  world  situation  requ-'res  strong 
men  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — no  matter 
wiiat  their  personal  grievances  are.  Our  great- 
est weapon  is  one  we  have  always  possessed — • 
our  heritage  of  freedom,  our  unity  as  a 
nation. 

We  must  stop  finding  so  many  ways  to 
hate  each  other  because  of  race,  creed,  reli- 
gion, political  party  or  social  strata.  We 
must  stop  using  personal  grievances  as  an 
excuse  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land.  We 
must  not  Join  with  any  lawless  mob  no 
matter  what  the  provocation  in  disregard  for 
law  and  order.  A  thief  Is  a  thief — I  don't 
care  what  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  stealing. 
A  mob  is  a  mob — I  don't  care  what  tlie 
provocation  Is. 

We  can't  aflford  It  In  this  (.'reat  country 
of  ours.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  our  unity.  Good,  thinking 
men  must  help  unite  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  through  hard  work  and  par- 
ticipation. Our  contributions  to  the  total 
effort  can  be  a  by-product  of  what  we 
achieve  through  excellence  in  our  chosen 
fields.  In  our  dally  lives  we  must  become  a 
strong  link  In  the  chain  of  unity  and  free- 
dom that  has  always  been  the  strength  of 
these  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  an  American.  My  heritage  Is  bound 
by  the  tenets  of  freedom  inherent  In  that 
simple  statement.  My  responsibility  is  to  al- 
low my  children  to  Join  a  community  of  free 
people  everywhere  who  have  the  right  to  sav: 
"I  am  what  I  am  .  .  .  because  I  have  the 
freedom  to  say  It." 

Daniel  James,  Jr.. 
Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Vice  Commander, 
Sth  Tactical  Fighter  Wivg. 


Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  59  of  our 
colleagues — not  even  enough  to  conduct 
the  routine  business  of  this  House — 
could  find  themselves  with  the  power  to 
choose  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  question  the  integrity  or  the 
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honesty  of  any  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body.  But  no  group  of  59  men 
and  women  should  have  sucli  power, 
however  remote  the  chance  that  it  will 
ever  be  exercised. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  remove  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  mandate  to 
select  a  President  when  no  candidate  in 
the  national  election  receives  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes.  The  new  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  a  runoff  election 
between  the  two  candidates  with  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  if 
neither  receives  a  majority. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  introducim; 
legislation  to  move  the  date  of  the  presi- 
dential election  back  about  3  weeks  to 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  The  run- 
off, when  one  is  necessary,  would  then 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  the  present 
election  day. 

This  proposal  would  insure  adequate 
time  for  the  transition  between  admin- 
istrations after  a  runoff  election.  With 
the  Increasing  complexities  of  Ctovern- 
ment  and  the  enormous  growth  in  presi- 
dential power,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
there  would  not  be  a  transitional  period 
longer  than  the  2  weeks  which  are  avail- 
able under  the  j^rcsent  .system  when  an 
election  is  thrown  into  the  House.  Shift- 
ing the  date  of  the  main  election  back  to 
October  would  also  encouraue  shorter, 
less  costly  presidential  campaigns  in  an 
age  of  modem  communications  when  a 
candidate  no  longer  needs  8  or  9  v  eeks  to 
reach  the  national  electorate. 

Under  the  system  of  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
e.stablished  by  the  12th  amendment  in 
1304,  each  State  delegation  casts  one 
vote.  In  such  an  eventuality,  the  largest 
State  in  the  Nation — with  more  than  19 
million  residents — has  the  same  vole  as 
the  smallest  State,  which  has  fewer  than 
300.000  inhabitants.  In  fact,  if  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  delegations  with  an  even 
number  of  votes  divide  evenly  in  their 
choice  of  a  candidate,  the  entire  delega- 
tion is  neutralized  and  does  not  cast  a 
single  vote,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
State. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  for  example,  the 
ininois  delegation — fourth  largest  in  the 
Hou.se — is  split  right  down  the  middle  be- 
t-vecn  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Such 
n  situation  cannot  develop  in  the  smallest 
delegations,  which  consist  of  only  a  single 
member. 

.\  candidate  controlliny  the  voie.s  of  a 
majority  of  the  Hou.se  dcle.ijuiion  in  cacii 
of  the  26  smalle.st  States  would  become 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  vorld's  moM 
l^uwerful  nslion.  To  control  tlic-e  Jo 
f'u  leuation.s.  he  would  need  the  votes  of 
only  riS  Member.s — r-bout  I'i  ^-'ercent  rt 
the  membersliip  of  thi.s  Hou.'^e — no  mai- 
U'V  what  the  other  376  Member.^  might 
desire. 

Mr.  .speaker,  ihi.s  ;s  a  travesty  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Only  once  since  lo04  has  a  iivesidentinl 
election  been  thi-own  into  the  House.  The 
c'.itcome.  on  that  occasion  in  1825.  'vas 
an  orgy  of  wheeling  and  dealing  by  can- 
didates and  Members  of  Congress,  bla- 
tant offers  of  political  "deals,"  and  the 
election  of  a  President  \vho  did  not  have 
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even  a  plurality  of  either  the  electoral 
vote  or  the  popular  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
would  tolerate  such  a  gross  distortion  of 
our  democratic  principles  today 

This  problem  is  presented  to  us  with 
particular  force  this  year  when  many 
political  analysts  say  the  Nation  might 
be  confronted  with  just  such  a  situation 
Although  there  may  be  little  likelihood 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  ratified  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States  before 
the  1968  election,  Congress  can — and 
must — act  now  to  make  sure  this  fright- 
ening prospect  never  faces  us  again. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  provide  this 
assurance  have  been  Introduced  In  each 
House  of  Congress.  Some  of  these  call  for 
the  Members  of  both  Hou-e<.  meeting  .n 
Joint  session,  to  elect  a  Picsidt-nt  if  m 
candidate  in  the  national  ball  ning  re- 
ceives a  sufficient  plurality  Others  would 
abolish  the  system  of  electoral  votes  en- 
tirely and  substitute  direct  popular 
election,  of  the  Pre.sldent. 

The  former  plan  uould  certainly  be  .in 
improvement  over  rhe  existing  .system. 
in  that  each  Member  lather  than  each 
State  would  have  one  vote  But  It  .shares 
many  of  the  present  defects.  For  exam- 
ple, by  making  the  President  dependent 
on  Congress  for  his  election,  it  leaves 
the  door  wide  open  for  political  deals. 

The  national  electorate,  moreover. 
;nav  prefer  a  presidential  candidate  of 
one  parrv  while  the  voters  In  each  sep- 
arate conaressional  district  are  retum- 
intr  a  Congress  dominated  by  the  other 
party.  Not  only  is  the  electorate  different 
in  each  case,  the  same  person  may  be 
motivated  by  diflerent  considerations  in 
voting  for  the  President  and  for  his  local 
Representative. 

This,  of  course.  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened as  recently  as  1956. 

The  objection  Is  even  stronger  If  the 
Senate  part.cipates  In  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent. Since  only  one-third  of  the  Senate 
seats  are  up  for  election  at  any  one  time 
About  66  of  the  535  electors  under  the 
joint-session  plan  would  have  been 
chosen  by  the  voters  from  2  to  4  years 
before  the  most  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

As  for  proposals  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President,  as  desirable  as 
this  might  be— and  I  believe  it  is  most 
desirable — it  has  been  rejected  Innumer- 
able times  :n  the  past,  and  I  can  see 
little  chance  of  its  acceptance  today. 

Historically,  it  has  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  smallest  States,  which  are 
assured  under  the  electoral  system  of  at 
least  three  votes,  regardless  of  how  .small 
their  population  might  be.  At  the  same 
time,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  direct 
popular  election  Is  now  strongly  opposed 
by  many  perceptive  spokesmen  for  the 
large  States,  who  recognize  that  the  con- 
centration of  electoral  votes  under  the 
winner-take-all  system  induces  both 
major  parties  to  trive  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  larse,  big-clty  States. 

Also  In  this  political  lineup  are  the 
advocates  of  strong  State  authority,  who 
fear  that  popular  election  would  lead  to 
Irresistible  pressures  for  national  laws 
governing  voting  qualifications  and  other 
electoral  questions  now  left  largely  to 
the  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Faced  with  this  concerted  opposition, 
a  constitutional  amendment  calling  for 
direct  election  of  the  President — even  If 
It  Is  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  each  House  of  Congress — would 
probably  not  be  ratified  by  the  required 
thre€-fourths  of  the  States. 

Under  the.se  conditions.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  take  more  limited — and 
thus  more  acceptable — steps  to  deal  with 
the  intolerable  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts the  Nation  This  is  the  principal 
reason  for  the  projxjsed  amendment 
which  I  am  introducme. 

Because  our  method  of  electing  the 
President  has  never  functioned  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  Intended,  there  is  an- 
other .^erlous  defect  in  the  present  sys- 
tem which  my  amendment  would  aLso 
correct  This  Is  the  potentially  disruptive 
and  danijerous  power  of  electors  to  dis- 
obey the  instructions  and  the  wishes  of 
the  voters. 

A  recent  example  of  how  this  undemo- 
cratic provision  operates  was  presented 
in  1960.  when  all  of  Mississippi's  electors 
and  six  of  Alabama's  11  withheld  their 
votes  from  both  national  candidates  and 
cast  them  instead  for  a  man  who  was  not 
even  a  declared  presidential  candidate. 
The  same  man  received  an  additional 
vote  from  an  Oklahoma  elector. 

To  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  In  the 
future,  the  amendment  which  I  am  In- 
troducing would  abolish  the  so-called 
electoral  coUesxe  and  the  slates  of  in- 
dividual electors.  In  their  place,  each 
State  would  be  allotted  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  corresponding  to  its  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  these  votes  would  be  cast  automat- 
ically for  the  presidential  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  most  popular  votes  in  that 
State. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  writ- 
;n-:  that  remarkable  document  before  the 
development  of  a  two-party  system  in  our 
country,  intended  that  each  State  would 
choose  its  wisest,  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens as  electors,  and  that  these  eminent 
individuals  would  then  deliberate  and 
cast  their  votes.  But  with  the  growth  of 
two  major  political  parties  after  1789, 
the  electors  came  to  be  chosen  merely  as 
representatives  of  a  party,  and  inde- 
pendent deliberation  and  voting  virtually 
disappeared  after  1800. 

Today,  when  most  people  could  not 
name  a  single  elector  who  represented 
their  State  in  the  most  recent  presiden- 
tial election,  continuance  of  the  electoral 
college  IS  meaningless. 

Under  my  propo.sed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
^•reatest  number  of  electoral  votes  would 
become  President.  Since,  however,  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  candidates 
could  conceivably  distort  the  national 
preference  as  reflected  at  the  polls,  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  runoff  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates  if  neither 
wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
This  .seems  only  reasonable,  since  an  ad- 
ministration with  an  unreliable  plurality 
misht  be  not  only  undemocratic  but  un- 
stable. 

The  runoff  already  works  well  In  a 
number  of  States  where  it  is  used  In  party 
primary  elections.  And  I  might  point  out 
that  American  officials  recently  expressed 
considerable    disappointment    that    the 
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new  Constitution  of  South  Vietnam  in- 
cludes no  provision  for  a  runoff.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  failure  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese constituent  assembly,  the  win- 
ning presidential  ticket  in  that  country 
had  a  plurality  of  only  32  percent. 

The  situation  I  have  been  describing, 
in  which  the  leading  presidential  candi- 
date in  this  country  fails  to  receive  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  has  not 
occurred  in  more  than  140  years. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
po.sslblllty  exists — and  with  It,  the  men- 
acing prospect  of  confusion,  deadlock,  or 
even  chaos  in  our  efforts  to  select  a  na- 
tional leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  avoid  that  prospect 
and  protect  our  democratic  system  of 
u'ovemment,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
my  proposals  Its  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  text  of  my  proposed  amendment 
and  legislation  follow : 

H.J.  Res.   1086 
Joint    resolution    proposlnt?   an    amendment 

to  the  Constitution   of   the  UnlTcd  .'-i'lires 

rehitlnc   to   the   election   of   the   Prf^idcnt 

and  Vice  President 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp. 
resentativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amcr:ca 
n  Congress  assembled  i  two-thirds  of  each 
House  conrumng  therein).  Th&t  the  f  ilkw- 
mi?  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
•he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  bv 
the  leelslatures  if  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  (iate 
(if  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ARrlCLE    — • 

"Section  1  In  lieu  cf  the  method  of  elec- 
tion provided  in  section  1  of  article  II  ana 
In  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fourth  articles 
"f  amendment,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  as  provided  in  this 
.irticle. 

■  Sec.  2.  Each  State  shall  have  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
lind  Representatives  to  which  that  State  mav 
le  entitled  In  the  Congress.  The  places  -.avA 
manner  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
i'resident  shall  be  prescribed  by  law  in  edcu 
.State;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  bv 
:.tw  prescribe  the  places  and  manner  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

•  Sec.  3.  The  pe-^ple  of  each  State  shall 
(  dst  their  votes  for  the  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  The  candidate  lor 
President  In  eacJi  State  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  .'^haU  receive  that  State's 
electoral  votes  Ijr  President,  and  the  ( audl- 
Jate  for  Vice  President  In  each  State  re- 
I  clvlng  the  greatest  number  of  votes  fcr  Vice 
President  shall  receive  that  State  s  electoral 
votes  for  Vice  President. 

"Sec  4.  The  person  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  Pre.-ideiit.  sh.iU 
be  president.  If  such  number  be  a  majorl'v 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votos;  -anu 
the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  ot 
electoral  votes  for  Vice  President,  shall  be 
Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes. 

■  Sec.  5.  IX  no  person  lias  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  there  shall  be  a  run- 
o:r  election  in  which  the  names  of  tlie  two 
persoiis  with  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  or  Vice  President,  us 
the  case  may  be.  shall  appear  on  the  ballot 
in  each  of  the  several  States.  The  winner  of 
such  election  shall  be  decided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  election  provided  by  sections  3 
..n^l  4  of  this  article. 

■  Sec.  6.  The  District  constituting  the  seal 
cf    Government   of   the   tJnlted   States  shall 
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have  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congresa  to  which  the  District  would 
be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  the  least  populous  State. 

■  Sec  7.  The  Congress  may  provide  by  law 
for  the  determination  of  any  case  aflfectlng 
the  election  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  which  provision  is  not  made  by  this 
article." 


H.R.   15330 
.\  bill  to  provide  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  as  required  by  the  ar- 
ticle of   amendment   to   the   Constitution 
;roposed  by  House  Joint  Resolution  1086 
i'i  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
He  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
f:  ■p'-esentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
:  J  m  Cong  CSS  assembled.  That  (a)  the  elec- 
t:   :i  of  President  and  Vice  President  required 
u.  tecticr.  3  of  the  ..itlc.e  ot  amendment  to 
T  .e  Constlttition  of  the   Cnited  States  pro- 
p  M>d  by  Hou.>=e  Joint  Resolution  1086  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congress  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
1  ;iil  Ttiesday  In  October. 

I, J I  The  runoff  election  required  by  sec- 
t.jii  5  of  such  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
held,  if  necessary,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  hrst  Monday  In  November. 

.-EC  2.  Section  25  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  use.  7)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'  Tiesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, in  every  second  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "second  Tuesday  in  October, 
in  every  second  year". 

.-re.  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
upply  only  after  the  ratification  of  such  pro- 
posed Constitutional  amendment. 

I.))  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
thi-  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  elections 
0'  Representatives  to  the  Congress  for  terms 
bei^innlng  .'Iter  January  1  of  the  year  dur- 
iiu-  Ahlch  the  term  of  the  first  President 
and  Vice  President  elected  under  such  pro- 
p-)i-ed  Constitutional  amendment  commences. 


Disabled    American   Veterans    Statement 
Before  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IV  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
cl.ide  the  statement  of  Francis  J.  Beaton, 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  before  the  Commit- 
t.-e  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  February  7, 
1368.  In  my  judgment  it  is  an  unusually 
fine  statement,  and  speaks  to  the  condi- 
tions of  our  times.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Members,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Francis  J.  Beaton,  National 
f  ommander  of  the  Disabled  American 
\'eterans.  Before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
i  .■'.ANS'  Affairs.  February  7,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is.  Indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure for  me,  as  National  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  to  appear  be- 
f  're  you  and  present  our  Legislative  Program 
1  r  the  Second  Session  of  the  BOth  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  the  DAV  National  and  State 
Officers  assembled  here  this  morning,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation.  Interest,  and  help 
extended  to  us  by  your  Committee  through- 
f  .It  the  past  year. 

We  are  also  deeply  Indebted  to  you  for 
y  )ar  patience  and  understanding,  and  the 
personal  consideration  given  to  our  many 
le:iislat.ve  requests. 
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The  same  compliments  are  extended  to  the 
very  able  stafit  members  of  the  Committee. 
who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  assist  us. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ingredi- 
ents of  DAV  Legislative  Programs  are  lound 
In  resolutions  adopted  by  our  governing 
bodies,  the  National  Convention  and  tlie  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee. 

Our  most  recent  National  Convention,  held 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  July  31st  through  Au- 
gust 4th,  1967.  approved  more  than  150  re.so- 
lutlons.  A  majority  of  the  proposals  call  for 
modifications  In  existing  veterans  programs, 
while  others  would  authorize  new  ones.  Addi- 
tionally, a  limited  number  of  p'-oposals  relate 
to  our  country's  policy  and  position  in  South- 
east Asia. 

On  this  last  score,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  voice  a  few  observations  about 
the  current  epidemic  of  urban  riots  and  anti- 
war demonstrations.  I  am  thinking  in  partic- 
ular of  those  who  desecrate  our  flag,  the 
draft-card  burners  and  others  who  confuse 
freedom  with  license.  Such  matters  may  not 
be  directly  related  to  the  Immediate  concerns 
of  your  Committee;  but  I  submit  that  they 
are  of  general  concern  to  all  members  of 
Congress — and  to  all  Americans  who  cherish 
and  understand  the  full  dimensions  of  free- 
dom. 

Let  me  say  first  that  no  one.  surely,  under- 
stands better  than  the  Members  of  Congress 
how  precious  Is  the  right  to  dissent.  We  also 
recognize  that  our  Institutions  have  been 
carefully  framed  to  accommodate  all  kinds 
of  utterly  opposing  viewpoints — Including 
the  merits  of  our  Vietnam  policy.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  DAV  is  pledged  by  mandate 
of  our  National  Convention  to  support  our 
policy  In  Vietnam — and  we  are  proud  to  be 
counted  In  that  category.  But  we  recognize 
the  right  to  those  In  opposition  to  disagree. 

What  we  do  not  recognize — what  we  do 
condemn — what  we  view  with  disgust  and 
outrage — are  the  antics  of  those  who  abuse 
their  freedom,  make  a  mockery  of  their  rights 
and  who  subvert  the  whole  meaning  of 
liberty. 

Let  there  be  no  confuslcn  about  the  iden- 
tity of  these  willful  delinquents:  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  so-called  demonstrators  who 
burn  their  draft  cards,  vilify  the  sacrifices 
of  American  soldiers,  desecrate  our  flag,  in- 
terfere with  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies, sit  in  at  the  Pentagon  and.  in  other 
viciously  childish  acts  and  protests,  render 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  every- 
thing we  hold  dear. 

No  single  right  of  citizenship  exists  with- 
out a  corresponding  responsibility.  Freedom 
is  not  license.  The  right  of  one  individual 
cannot  be  equated  as  outweighing  the  rights 
of  many  Individuals.  There  must  be  limits  to 
tolerance.  Otherwire  we  are  Inviting  anarchy. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  for  crusaders  to 
argue  that  personal  folly  and  criminal  dis- 
order are  the  products  of  Ignorance,  want  and 
lack  of  privilege.  But  this  country,  this  gov- 
ernment and  this  Congress  are  fighting  igno- 
rance, want  and  lack  of  privilege  as  never  be- 
fore in  our  history. 

This  great  fight  cannot  and  will  not  be 
sustained.  If  citizens  cannot  walk  their  streets 
In  safety,  if  our  shopkeepers  are  terrorized  by 
criminals.  If  our  police  are  maligned  and 
attacked  for  doing  their  duty,  if — in  short — 
something  Is  not  done — and  done  soon — to 
Insure  law  and  order. 

Koolcs  and  cowards  have  a  right  to  their 
kooklness  and  a  right  to  be  cowardly  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  kennels.  They  have  no 
right  to  cripple  the  progress  of  our  nation 
and  the  pursuit  of  Its  legitimate  policies  In 
peace  as  well  as  war. 

A  man  who  burns  his  draft  card  or  who 
counsels  ethers  to  do  so  is  In  clear  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  prose- 
cuted. 

If  there  Is  no  law  to  prohibit  burning  of 
the  American  Flag,  there  definitely  ought  to 
be.  The  Flag  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  silk 
or  cloth.  It  is  a  symbol  of  all  we  honor  and 
cherish. 
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It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  two  bills  to  curb  some  of  these 
manifestations  of  Idiocy.  I  am  referring  to 
H.R.  10480  which  would  make  the  burning  of 
or  malicious  damage  to  the  flag  a  federal 
crime,  and  H.R.  421  which  would  impose 
severe  penalties  for  using  Interstate  commu- 
nlcatlona  to  Incite,  organize  and  promote  a 
riot. 

We  realize  that  proposals  of  this  nature  In- 
variably Invite  controversy  as  to  their  consti- 
tutionality. We  do  not  profess  to  be  expert 
in  constitutional  law.  But  when  anarchy  be- 
comes a  "Way  of  Life"  for  certain  Individuals, 
and  when  people  who  obey  the  law  suffer  out- 
rages beyond  the  point  of  endurance,  we 
think  a  legislative  solution  to  the  problems 
must  be  found.  The  DAV  sees  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10480  and  H.R.  421  as  steps  in  this 
direction  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  fuU  Con- 
gress will  soon  concur. 

Before  turning  to  our  own  National  Con- 
vention resolutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
another  matter  demanding  brief  comment. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  at  tills 
time  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  this 
committee,  and  to  the  Congress,  lor  your 
prompt  and  favorable  response  to  the  historic 
recommendations  made  a  year  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  unprecedented  veterans 
message  to  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  message  was  tiie  first  of  Its  kind 
but,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  no',  the  last. 

Later  on  in  this  testimony  I  shall  address 
myself  to  the  newest  veterans  message  re- 
ceived by  Congress;  but  It  is  only  fair.  I 
tlilnk.  to  recap  here  the  results  of  that  first 
message.  There's  never  any  shortage  of  people 
telling  you  what  you've  done  wrong.  So  I 
think  it's  only  fair  to  have  someone  tell  you 
occasionally  what  you've  done  right. 

Among  other  things — 

You  have  expanded  educational  allowances 
under  the  GI  bill. 

You  have  widened  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans with  educational  shortcomings. 

You  have  eliminated  Inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

You  have  given  substantial  pension  boosts 
to  some  2  million  disabled  veterans,  widows 
and  dependents. 

In  short,  you  took  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  first  veterans  message  and 
contributed  much  to  the  cumtort  and  well- 
being  oi  those  who.  in  the  Presidents  own 
words,  "have  brought  greater  justice  and 
decency  to  the  world." 

Yet  as  always  tliere  is  unfinislied  business. 
We  hope,  for  example,  thai  the  Senate  will 
quickly  pass  H.R.  12555  which  the  House  ap- 
proved last  December.  It  is  needed  to  protect 
pension  rights  against  automatic  reductions 
as  a  consequence  of  increases  in  ether  federal 
retirement  benefits  sucii  as  social  security. 
We  are  happy  th.it  the  President,  too.  has 
asked  for  Senate  concurrence  in  nls  newest 
message. 

I  also  wixin  to  t.ike  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  voice  our  si>ecial  thanks  and 
deep  appreciation  for  the  steadfast  support 
this  Committee  gave  to  H.R.  2151  which  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  audit  of  our  accounts 
by  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General.  As  Public 
Law  90-208.  this  statute  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  duplication  and  waste  of  effort  In  con- 
nection with  filing  our  financial  reports  at 
state  and  city  levels.  Indeed,  it  ■will  effec- 
tively serve  to  eliminate  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  the  DAV  for  a  long 
time. 

In  particular  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  this  Committee  for 
steering  the  bill  so  competently  through  the 
full  House  of  Representatives.  He  has  our 
profound  gratitude. 

It  Is  further  In  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ex- 
press our  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
Veterans  Advisory  Commission  whose  report 
is  due  at  the  White  House  very  soon. 

The  DAV  Is  privileged  to  be  represented 
on  that  Commission  by  a  gentleman  well- 
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even  a  plurality  of  either  the  electoral 
vote  or  the  popiilar  vote. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
would  tolerate  such  a  gross  distortion  of 
our  democratic  principles  today. 

This  problem  Is  presented  to  us  with 
particular  force  this  year,  when  many 
political  analystri  say  the  Nation  might 
be  confronted  with  just  such  a  situation. 
Although  there  may  be  little  llkelihixKl 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  will  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  ratified  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States  before 
the  1968  election,  Cons:ress  can — and 
must — act  now  to  make  .sure  this  fright- 
ening prospect  never  faces  us  again. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  provide  this 
assurance  have  been  introduced  in  each 
House  of  Congress.  Some  of  these  call  for 
the  Members  of  both  Hou-e.<.  meeting  lU 
Joint  session,  to  elect  a  P:esident  if  no 
candidate  m  the  national  ballating  re- 
ceives a  sufficient  plurality  Other.s  would 
abolish  the  sj'stem  of  electoral  vutes  en- 
tirely and  substitute  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President. 

Tlie  former  plan  would  certainly  be  an 
Improvement  over  the  existing  system. 
In  that  each  Member  rather  than  each 
State  would  have  one  '.  ote  But  It  shares 
many  of  the  present  defects.  For  exam- 
ple, by  making  the  President  dependent 
on  Ciingress  for  his  election,  it  leaves 
the  door  wide  open   for  political  deals 

The  national  electorate,  mnreover. 
mav  prefer  a  presidential  candidate  of 
one  partv  while  the  voters  tn  each  sep- 
arate congre.s5ional  district  are  return- 
ing a  Congress  dominated  by  the  other 
party  Not  only  is  the  electorate  different 
m  each  case,  the  same  person  may  be 
motivated  by  different  considerations  in 
voting  for  the  President  and  for  his  l>ca! 
Representative. 

This,  of  course,  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened as  recently  as  1956. 

The  objection  Is  even  stronger  If  the 
Senate  participates  in  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent, since  only  one-third  of  the  Senate 
.^eats  are  up  for  election  at  an>'  one  time 
About  66  of  the  535  electors  under  the 
joint-session  plan  would  have  been 
chosen  by  'he  voters  from  3  to  4  years 
before  the  most  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

As  for  proposals  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President,  as  desirable  as 
'his  might  be — and  I  believe  it  is  most 
desirable — it  has  been  rejected  Innumer- 
able times  :n  the  past,  and  I  can  see 
little  chance  of  its  acceptance  today. 

Historically,  it  has  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  smallest  States,  which  are 
assured  under  the  electoral  system  of  at 
least  three  votes,  regardless  of  how  small 
their  population  might  be.  At  the  -ame 
time,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  direct 
popular  election  is  now  strongly  opposed 
by  many  perceptive  spokesmen  for  the 
large  States,  who  recognize  that  the  con- 
centration of  electoral  votes  under  the 
winner-take-all  system  Induces  both 
major  parties  to  iilve  .special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  larae.  big-city  States. 

Also  In  this  political  lineup  are  the 
advocates  of  strong  State  authority,  who 
fear  that  popular  election  would  lead  to 
irresistible  pressures  for  national  laws 
governing  voting  qualifications  Bind  other 
electoral  questions  now  left  largely  to 
the  States. 
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Faced  with  this  concerted  opposition, 
a  constitutional  amendment  calling  for 
direct  election  of  the  President — even  If 
It  Is  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  each  House  of  Congress — would 
probably  not  be  ratified  by  the  required 
three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Under  these  conditions.  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  take  more  limited — and 
thus  more  acceptable-^steps  to  deal  with 
the  intolerable  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts the  Nation  This  Is  the  principal 
reason  for  the  proposed  amendment 
which  I  am  introducing. 

Because  our  method  of  electing  the 
President  has  never  functioned  as  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended,  there  is  an- 
other serious  defect  in  the  present  sys- 
tem which  my  amendment  would  also 
correct  This  is  the  tx>tentialiy  disruptive 
and  dangerous  power  of  electors  to  dis- 
obey the  instructions  and  the  wishes  of 
the  voters. 

A  recent  example  of  how  this  undemo- 
cratic provision  operates  was  presented 
m  1960,  when  all  uf  MlssLsslppi's  electors 
,ind  six  of  Alabama's  11  withheld  their 
votes  from  both  national  candidates  and 
cast  them  Instead  for  a  man  who  was  not 
even  a  declared  presidential  candidate. 
The  same  man  received  an  additional 
vote  from  an  Oklahoma  elector. 

To  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  In  the 
future,  the  amendment  which  I  am  in- 
troducing would  aboUsh  the  so-called 
electoral  collesie  and  the  slates  of  in- 
dividual electors.  In  their  place,  each 
State  would  be  allotted  the  number  of 
electoral  voles  corresponding  to  its  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  these  votes  would  be  cast  automat- 
ically for  the  presidential  candidate  re- 
ceiving; the  most  popular  votes  in  that 
State. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution,  writ- 
ing; that  remarkable  document  before  the 
development  of  a  two-party  .system  in  our 
country,  intended  that  each  State  would 
ctioose  Its  wisest,  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens as  electors,  and  that  these  emment 
individuals  would  then  deliberate  and 
cast  their  votes.  But  with  the  growth  of 
two  major  political  parties  after  1789, 
the  electors  came  to  be  chosen  merely  as 
representatives  of  a  party,  and  inde- 
pendent deliberation  and  voting  virtually 
disappeared  after  1800. 

Today,  when  most  people  could  not 
name  a  single  elector  who  represented 
rheir  State  m  the  most  recent  presiden- 
tial election,  continuance  uf  the  electoral 
college  IS  meaningless. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
-;reatest  number  of  electoral  votes  would 
become  President  Since,  however,  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  candidates 
could  conceivably  distort  the  national 
preference  as  reflected  at  the  polls,  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  runoff  be- 
tween the  two  top  candidates  if  neither 
wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
Thus  seems  only  reasonable,  since  an  ad- 
ministration with  an  unrehable  plurality 
iniuht  be  not  only  undemocratic  but  un- 
stable. 

The  runoff  already  works  well  in  a 
number  of  States  where  it  is  used  In  party 
primary  elections.  And  I  might  point  out 
that  American  oiPcials  recently  expressed 
considerable    disappomtment    that    the 
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new  Constitution  of  South  Vietnam  in- 
cludes no  provision  for  a  runoff.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  failure  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese constituent  assembly,  the  win- 
ning presidential  ticket  in  that  country 
had  a  plurality  of  only  32  percent. 

The  situation  I  have  been  describing, 
in  which  the  leading  presidential  candi- 
date in  this  country  fails  to  receive  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  has  not 
occurred  in  more  than  140  years. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
possibility  exists — and  with  it,  the  men- 
acing prospect  of  confusion,  deadlock,  or 
even  chaos  in  our  efforts  to  select  a  na- 
tional leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  avoid  that  prospect 
and  protect  our  democratic  system  of 
u'overnment.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
my  proposals  its  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  text  of  ray  proposed  amendment 
and  legislation  follow : 

HJ.  Res.  1086 
Joint    resolution    proposing   an    amendment 

to  the  Constitution   of  the  Unltfd   Stnt-s 

relating   to   the   election   of   the   Pri>sldiiit 

and  Vice  President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp. 
'efentatives  of  the  United  States  of  /tmcn-a 
II  Congress  assembled  itwo-thiTds  of  carh 
House  concumtg  thrrein^ .  TTiat  the  follitt- 
ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
■he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
.shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  na 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  bv 
the  legislatures  r.f  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  .^even  years  from  the  tintp 
of  us  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE    

■'Section  1  In  lieu  of  the  method  of  elec- 
tion provided  tn  section  1  of  article  II  and 
In  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fourth  articlo.s 
.'f  amendment,  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  as  provided  in  this 
.irtlcle. 

See.  2.  Each  State  .^hall  have  a  number  :  ; 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senai  r~ 
^.nd  liepresentaiives  to  which  that  State  in:.. 
I  e  entitled  In  the  Congress.  The  places  lai.i 
manner  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  prescribed  by  law  in  eacr. 
State;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  tv 
Uw  prescribe  the  places  and  manner  '.i 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

■  Sec.  3.  The  people  of  each  State  sh.i.l 
tasi  their  votes  f'^r  the  candidates  for  Prt^- 
iJent  and  Vice  President.  The  candidate  it 
ITe.sident  In  each  State  receiving  the  greatcj^ 
number  "f  votes  shall  receive  that  States 
tiectoral  votes  l  .r  President,  and  the  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  In  each  Slate  rc- 
'  riving  the  greatesi  number  of  votes  for  Vice 
ITesldent  shall  receive  that  State  s  electoral 
voles  for  Vice  President. 

"Sec.  4.  The  person  receiving  the  i;reatc!.;t 
:  unibcr  of  electoral  votes  for  Pie-sident,  slvi:! 
be  president,  if  such  number  be  a  inajorr v 
<.f  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes;  :r.:u. 
tl;e  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  ■  : 
riectoral  votes  for  Vice  President,  shall  ■ 
Vl.-e  President.  If  such  number  be  a  majorr 
I  if  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes. 

SEC.  5.  If  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  elector.U  votes  for  Pres,- 
dent  or  Vice  President,  there  shall  be  a  run- 
cit  election  in  which  the  names  of  the  two 
persons  with  the  greatest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  or  Vice  President,  .o 
the  case  may  be,  shall  appear  on  the  ballot 
in  each  of  the  several  States.  The  winner  1. 1 
such  election  shall  be  decided  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  election  provided  by  sections  3 
.  lut  4  of  this  article. 

.Sec.  G  The  District  constituting  the  seat 
Lf   Qovernment   uf   the   United  States  shall 
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have  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  which  the  District  would 
be  entitled  If  it  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event 
more  than  the  least  populous  State. 

■  Sec.  7.  The  Congress  may  provide  by  law 
for  the  determination  of  any  case  aflectlng 
the  election  of  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  which  provision  Is  not  made  by  this 
article." 
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.K  bill  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Prssldent 
and  Vice  President  as  required  by  the  ar- 
ticle  of   amendment   to    the   Constitution 
[■roposed   by  House  Joint  Resolution   1086 
uf  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
He  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
E-^presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
:  a  in  Cong  cs<t  assemblfd.  That  (a)  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  required 
uv  section  3  of  the  catu-.e  of  amendment  to 
i.e  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
[)  >ed  by  House  Joint  Re.50lutlon  1086  of  the 
Ninetieth  Congre.>!s  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
tnf!  Tuesday  In  October. 

ii)i  The  runoff  election  required  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  proposed  laiiendment  shall  be 
l.eld.  If  necessary,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  rirst  Monday  In  November. 

.-EC  2.  Section  25  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.S.C.  7)  Is  amended  iDy  striking  out 
r  lesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
veiMber.  in  every  second  year"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "second  Tuesday  In  October. 
in  every  second  year". 

>zc.'i.  I  a)  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
.,p; :!y  only  after  the  ratification  of  such  pro- 
li;>ed  Constitutional  amendment. 

1 13)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
ihi^  Act  fhall  apply  with  respect  to  elections 
I :  llepresentatlves  to  the  Congress  for  terms 
h.-'inntng  iifter  January  1  of  the  year  dur- 
in,"  which  the  t«rm  of  the  first  President 
and  Vice  President  elected  under  such  pro- 
p--^d  Constitutional  amendment  commences. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
d  ide  the  statement  of  Francis  J.  Beaton, 
national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
.\iv.erican  Veterans,  before  the  Commit- 
t  e  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  February  7, 
n68.  In  my  judgment  it  is  an  unusually 
fine  statement,  and  speaks  to  the  condi- 
t.ons  of  our  times.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Members,  as  follows : 

Sr.\TEMENT  OP  Francis  J.  Beaton,  Nationai. 
'okmandek    of    the    disabled    american 
\eterans,  Before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
iitANS'  Affairs.  Febbuarv  7.  1968 
Mr    Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
ii.iitee.  It  Is.  indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure for  me.  as  National  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  to  appear  be- 
f  re  you  and  present  our  Legislative  Program 
:  r  the  Second  Session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
'm  behalf  of  the  DAV  Nationai  and  State 
OScers  assembled  here  this  morning,  I  wish 
t )  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation,  interest,  and  help 
extended  to  us  by  your  Committee  through- 
''  ;t  the  past  year. 

We  are  also  deeply  Indebted  to  you  for 
yiur  patience  and  understanding,  and  the 
personal  consideration  given  to  our  many 
ipi^islat.ve  requests. 
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The  same  compliments  are  extended  to  the 
very  able  staff  members  of  the  Committee. 
who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  assist  us. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ingredi- 
ents of  DAV  Legislative  Programs  are  found 
In  resolutions  adopted  by  our  governing 
bodies,  the  Nationai  Convention  and  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Conunlttee. 

Our  most  recent  Nationai  Convention,  held 
In  Denver,  Colorado.  July  31st  through  Au- 
gust 4th.  1967.  approved  more  than  150  reso- 
lutions. A  majority  of  the  proposals  call  for 
modifications  In  existing  veteran,":  programs. 
while  others  would  authorize  new  ones.  Addi- 
tionally, a  limited  number  of  proposals  relate 
to  our  country's  policy  and  position  in  South- 
east Asia. 

On  this  last  score,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  voice  a  few  observations  about 
the  current  epidemic  of  urban  riots  and  anti- 
war demonstrations.  I  am  thinking  In  partic- 
ular of  those  who  desecrate  our  flag,  the 
draft-card  burners  and  others  who  confuse 
freedom  with  license.  Such  matters  may  not 
be  directly  related  to  the  Immediate  concerns 
of  your  Committee;  but  I  submit  that  they 
are  of  general  concern  to  all  members  of 
Congress — and  to  all  Americans  who  cherish 
and  understand  the  full  dimensions  of  free- 
dom. 

Let  me  say  first  that  no  one.  surely,  under- 
stands better  than  the  Members  of  Congress 
how  precious  is  the  right  to  dls.sent.  We  also 
recognize  that  our  Institutions  have  been 
carefully  framed  to  accommodate  all  kinds 
of  utterly  opposing  viewpoints — including 
the  merits  of  our  Vietnam  policy.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  DAV  Is  pledged  by  mandate 
of  our  Nationai  Convention  to  support  our 
policy  In  Vietnam — and  we  are  proud  to  be 
counted  In  that  category.  But  we  recognize 
the  right  to  those  In  opposition  to  disagree. 

What  we  do  not  recognize — what  we  do 
condemn — what  we  view  with  disgust  and 
outrage — are  the  antics  of  those  who  abuse 
their  freedom,  make  a  mockery  of  their  rights 
and  who  subvert  the  whole  meaning  of 
liberty. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  the  Iden- 
tity of  these  willful  delinquents;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  so-called  demonstrators  who 
burn  their  draft  cards,  vilify  the  sacrifices 
of  American  soldiers,  desecrate  our  flag,  in- 
terfere with  the  movement  of  men  and  sup- 
plies, sit  in  at  the  Pentagon  and.  in  other 
viciously  childish  acts  and  protests,  render 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  every- 
thing we  hold  dear. 

No  single  right  of  citizenship  exists  with- 
out a  corresponding  responsibility.  Freedom 
Is  not  license.  The  right  of  one  individual 
cannot  be  equated  as  outweighing  the  rights 
of  many  individuals.  There  must  be  limits  to 
tolerance.  Otherwise  we  are  Inviting  anarchy. 

It  Is  all  well  and  good  for  crusaders  to 
argue  that  personal  folly  and  criminal  dis- 
order are  the  products  of  Ignorance,  want  and 
lack  of  privilege.  But  this  country,  this  gov- 
ernment and  this  Congress  are  fighting  igno- 
rance, want  and  lack  of  privilege  as  never  be- 
fore in  our  history. 

This  great  fight  cannot  and  will  not  be 
sustained,  if  citizens  cannot  walk  their  streets 
in  safety,  if  our  shopkeepers  are  terrorized  by 
criminals.  If  our  police  are  maligned  and 
attacked  for  doing  their  duty,  if — in  short — 
something  Is  not  done — and  done  soon — to 
Insure  law  and  order. 

Kooks  and  cowards  have  a  right  to  their 
kooklness  and  a  right  to  be  cowardly  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  kennels.  They  have  no 
right  to  cMpple  the  progress  of  our  nation 
and  the  pursuit  of  Its  legitimate  policies  In 
peace  as  well  as  war. 

A  man  who  burns  his  draft  card  or  who 
counsels  others  to  do  so  Is  In  clear  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  prose- 
cuted. 

If  there  Is  no  law  to  prohibit  burning  of 
the  American  Flag,  there  definitely  ought  to 
be.  The  Flag  Is  more  than  a  piece  of  silk 
or  cloth.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  all  we  honor  and 
cherish. 
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It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  two  bills  to  curb  some  of  these 
manifestations  of  Idiocy.  I  am  referring  to 
H  R.  10480  which  would  make  the  burning  of 
or  malicious  damage  to  the  flag  a  federal 
crime,  and  H.R.  421  which  would  impose 
severe  penalties  for  using  interstate  commu- 
nications to  Incite,  organize  and  promote  a 
riot. 

We  realize  that  proposals  of  this  nature  In- 
variably Invite  controversy  as  to  their  consti- 
tutionality. We  do  not  profess  to  be  expert 
In  constitutional  law.  But  when  anarchy  be- 
comes a  "Way  of  Life"  for  certain  Individuals, 
and  when  people  who  obey  the  law  suffer  out- 
rages beyond  the  point  of  endurance,  we 
think  a  legislative  solution  to  the  problems 
must  be  found.  The  DAV  sees  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  10480  and  H.R.  421  as  steps  In  this 
direction  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  full  Co";- 
gress  win  soon  concur. 

Before  turning  to  our  own  Nationai  Con- 
vention resolutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  matter  demanding  brief  comment 

We  would  be  remiss  If  we  did  not  ut  this 
time  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  this 
committee,  and  to  the  Congress,  lor  your 
prompt  and  favorable  response  to  the  historic 
recommendations  made  a  year  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  unprecedented  veterans 
message  to  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  message  was  the  first  of  Its  kind 
but.  as  we  all  know,  it  was  not  the  last. 

Later  on  in  this  testimony  I  shall  address 
myself  to  the  newest  veterans  message  re- 
ceived by  Congress;  but  it  is  only  fair,  I 
think,  to  recap  here  the  results  of  that  first 
message.  There's  never  any  shortage  of  people 
telling  you  what  you've  done  UTone.  So  I 
think  It's  only  fair  to  have  someone  tell  you 
occasionally  what  you've  done  right. 

Among  other  things — 

You  have  expanded  educational  allowances 
under  the  GI  bill. 

You  have  widened  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans v.-ith  educational  shortcomings. 

You  have  eliminated  inequities  In  the 
treatment  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

You  have  given  subst.intial  pension  boosts 
to  some  2  million  disabled  veterans,  v.idows 
and  dependents. 

In  short,  you  took  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  first  veterans  messiige  and 
contributed  much  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  those  who.  in  the  President's  own 
words,  "have  brought  greater  Justice  and 
decency  to  the  world," 

Yet  as  always  there  is  unfinished  business. 
We  hope,  for  example,  that  tnc  Senate  will 
quickly  pass  H.R.  12555  which  the  House  ap- 
proved last  December.  It  is  needed  to  protect 
pension  rights  against  automatic  reductions 
as  a  consequence  of  increases  in  other  federal 
retirement  benefits  such  as  social  security. 
We  are  happy  that  t:ie  President,  too,  lias 
asked  for  Senate  concurrence  in  nis  newest 
message. 

I  also  \v.\nt  to  t.^ke  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  voice  our  special  thanks  and 
deep  appreciation  for  the  steadfast  support 
this  Committee  gave  to  H.R.  2151  which  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  audit  of  our  accounts 
by  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General.  As  Public 
Law  90-208,  this  statute  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  duplication  and  waste  of  effort  in  con- 
nection with  filing  our  financial  reports  at 
state  and  city  levels.  Indeed,  it  will  effec- 
tlvelv  serve  to  eliminate  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem "that  has  plagued  the  DAV  for  a  long 
time. 

In  particular  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  this  Committee  for 
steering  the  bill  so  competently  through  the 
full  House  of  Representatives.  He  has  our 
profound  gratitude. 

It  Is  further  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ex- 
press our  confidence  In  the  work  of  the 
Veterans  Advisory  Commission  whose  report 
is  due  at  the  White  House  very  soon. 

The  DAV  is  privileged  to  be  represented 
on  that  Commission  by  a  gentleman  well- 
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known  to  the  members  of  this  Committee: 
Mr  Claude  L  Callegary.  of  Baltimore.  Md  . 
a  Pdst  National  Commander  i.f  the  DAV  Mr. 
Callesrary  has  h.id  a,  long  .irid  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  the  rause  of  America's 
veterans  We  are  proud,  very  proud,  to  have 
him  as  our  Representative  on  the  Advisory 
Panel 

Our  National  Director  of  Legislation.  Chet 
Hufjer.  was  (flven  the  opportunity  last  Octo- 
ber 3  to  '.ppetir  before  the  Commission  and 
to  discuss,  in  J  ^teneral  wr.ip-up,  the  recom- 
mendations of  other  DAV  f>mcers  In  previous 
.ippearances  before  the  C"mml8sion. 

The  fact  that  the  viist  majority  of  our  rec- 
ommendations lire  concerned  with  the  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  proi^rama  is 
a  reflection  of  the  m-ijor  emphasis  placed  on 
these  issues  by  the  mandates  of  our  National 
Convention 

I  think.  In  these  matters,  we  can  antici- 
pate that  the  Vpterfins"  Advisory  Commls- 
slnn  '.vi;!  have  (|uUe  a  bit  to  say  when  It 
rtnallv  reports  ITils  conviction  U  further  bol- 
5tered  by  the  fact  that  the  President's 
message  last  week  on  veterans'  aff.ilrs  did 
not  cume  to  ^T\pa  with  these  questions.  The 
Administration  has  ltse!f  .iclcn..wleds:ed  that 
It  IS  lookinR  forward  to  the  recommend.i- 
tlona  of  the  Commission  which  has  a  m:iii- 
date  of  Its  own  tor  a  comprehensive  study 
of  .such  matters 

We  .applaud  the  decision  to  put  democracy 
to  work  in  this  fashion  But  since  we  h.ive 
only  this  opportunity  to  outline  our  own 
views,  we  .^annot  w.iit  to  see  whether  and 
where  our  philosophy  may  parallel  the  Com- 
mission's ultimate  recommendations.  Thus 
we  come.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  heart  of  our 
testimony. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  present  rates  of 
disability  and  death  compensation  are  gross- 
ly Inadequate  to  permit  the  veteran  or  his 
widow  X  position  In  our  society  which  we  feel 
they  .ire  entitled  to  enjoy. 

Much  has  been  iald  concernlnif;  the  advertc 
eiTect  of  the  continued  increase  In  the  coit 
of  living  upon  those  who  are  compelled  by 
clrcumstciuce  to  subsist  on  flxed  Incomes. 
The  90th  Congress  has  already  enacted  leg- 
islation to  ease  the  economic  burden  of  mll- 
It.iry  personnel,  federal  employees,  social  se- 
curity beneliclarles,  welf.ire  recipients  and 
non-servl<!e-connected  pensioners.  Sponsors 
of  such  esrlslatlon  In  each  Instance  have 
documented  and  Justified  the  necessity  of  in- 
creaslnt!  t.iese  benetUs  to  bring  them  more 
closely  in  balance  with  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  The  DAV  .lUo  recognizes  the  n<»ed 
for  these  Increases  to  offset  the  shrinking 
value  of  yesterday's  dollar  on  today's  mar- 
ket. 

Surely,  then,  no  one  In  this  room  needs  to 
be  reminded  that  disability  compensation  Is 
al.,o  flxed  Income  established  by  law.  Or  that 
the  service  connected  disabled  veteran  has 
also  been  caiigiit  in  the  very  ;ame  economic 
squeeze  that  has  so  serlotisly  affected  other 
federal  beneficiaries. 

The  average  lncre:ise  of  W^  .  granted  bv 
PL.  ag-.-Jll.  effective  December  1,  1965.  fell 
short  by  six  per  cent  of  brld^lt'.g  the  gitp 
between  the  buying  power  of  the  compensa- 
tion dollar  and  the  Increase  In  living  costs. 
This  deficiency  has  since  been  compounded 
by  an  addltunal  seven  per  cent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sad  certainty 
that  prices  will  continue  to  -idvance  through 
1968  at  a  rate  of  about  four  per  cent.  This 
win  re.sult  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  veterans  compensation 
dollar. 

We  think  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  an 
overwhelming  case  exists  for  restoring  the 
full  value  of  disability  compensation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  This  applies  with  spe- 
cial force  to  those  who  are  so  severely  dis- 
abled as  to  be  unemploy.^ble  This  group  h.is 
suffered  an  even  greater  erosion  of  their  liv- 
ing standards. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  since  1933, 
when  the  present  system  of  disability  eval- 
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uatlon  Wits  ostabllshed.  there  n.ts  been  an 
overall  increase  of  154.6"-,-  in  the  r.it^s  f 
service  connected  disab'llty  compensatlcn. 
However,  durliig  this  same  period,  the  aver- 
age wage  has  Increased  ne.irly  60  "r ,  leaving 
a  gap  of  over  400'"  between  the  increases  In 
the  rates  of  compensation  ;'.nd  the  wage  i.>f 
employed  workers 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
median  annual  Income  of  full  time  emploved 
veterans  Is  now  $7,300  00 

Tlie  veteran  who  is  rendered  totally  un- 
productive because  cf  disability  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  mlllt^iry  service  cannot  reach  this 
level  of  economic  security.  Because  his  total 
loss  of  e.-imlng  power  came  about  as  a  result 
of  service  to  his  countrv.  it  seems  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  that  the  compensation 
payments  for  this  particular  veteran  sliou'.d 
be  Increased  to  a  point  commennirate  with 
that  of  his  able-bodied  wage-earning  cou- 
t/emporiirles 

Veterans  who  are  living  solely  on  disabil- 
ity compensation  payments  stand  to  suffer 
most  as  the  dollar's  buying  fx.wer  dimin- 
ishes. The  net  effect  of  this  will  be  to  push 
the  veteran  yet  another  step  down  o:i  the 
economic  scale  To  forestall  this  adverse  clr- 
cumstince  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
this  Committee  has  recently  introduced  at 
DAV  request,  HB.  14995.  a  bill  bp.irtnr  the 
title  "Service  Disabled  Veterans'  Compensa- 
tion and  Benefits  Act   of   1968" 

We  realize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  will 
be  numerous  and  varied  requests  marie  fo 
your  Committee  Llur.ng  the  course  of  Its 
hearings.  We  realize  also  that  priorities  li, 
these  matters  must  be  established. 

We  hope  <ind  pray  that  serious  study  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  bill  ..n.i 
the  facts  set  forth  above  will  lead  your  Coni- 
nilttee  to  give  its  hik:hest  prlority'to  recom- 
mendations for  well-deserved  increases  ;,. 
the  rates  of  service  connected  disability  com- 
pensation. As  President  Johnson  has  said 
"We  have  not  forgotten  nor  .^hall  we  ever 
forget  their  service  to  our  country." 

Another  significant  DAV  proposal  on  th» 
subject  of  compensation  calls  for  a  lotis- 
delayed  Increase  in  single  statutory  jwarcl=; 
payable  for  loss  of  limbs,  body  organs  ana 
.vrrested  tuberculosis.  On  July  1.  1952,  there 
was  crranted  in  increase  of  S5,00  per  month 
over  the  rate  which  had  prevailed  ?ince  S°'j- 
rember  1.  1946.  a  period  of  21  years. 

We  believe  that  further  coiislderatlon  <f 
the  facts  of  this  m.atter  by  the  Commlttse 
win  lead  to  recommendations  for  substan- 
tial Increases  in  the  special  monthly  com- 
pensation for  the.?e  di^abUltlea. 

Moving  now  to  the  subject  of  service  con- 
nected de-.'th  benefits,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DAV  m  St  emphatically  -supports  the  enact- 
ment Lit  legislation  to  Ir.crease  the  present 
rates  of  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation payable  to  the  widows,  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  deceased  veterans 
whose  death  resulted  directly  from  service 
connected  causes  Our  reasons  for  urging  the 
adoption  of  such  Increases  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  expressed  earlier  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  increases  In  the  rates 
of  service  connected  disability  compensation. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  v,'ould  at  this  point  like 
to  mention,  in  concise  fashion,  a  few  of  the 
proposals  which  represent  some  of  the  most 
prime  and  pressing  problems  for  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  Nothing  In 
the  order  of  presentation  should  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  degrees  of  priority. 

The  proposals  call  for:  Extending  the  full 
range  of  wartime  benefits  for  veterans  dis- 
abled :is  a  result  of  extra-hazardous  service; 
additional  monthly  compensation  for  vet- 
erans who  have  suffered  the  service  con- 
nected loss  of  a  kidney  it  the  loss  of  a  Iv.n-^; 
clothing  allowances  for  veterans  who.  be- 
cause of  service  connected  disability,  wear 
prosthetic  appliances  which  tend  to  wear 
out  c>r  tear  their  clothing:  raise  to  a  realistic 
level  the  present  S1600  allowance  for  the 
purchase  of  :ui  automobile;   to  establish  an 
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independent  Court  of  Veterans'  Appeals;  to 
provide  an  additional  monthly  allowance  :  r 
widows  who  are  receiving  service  connected 
death  benefits  and  who  are  In  need  of  reguhir 
Aid  and  .attendance;  to  provide  for  concur- 
rent payments  of  compen.sation  and  pension 
under  a  specified  formula;  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  for  dependents  of  vet- 
erans whose  disability  is  rated  not  le.ss  thnn 
40'~  ;  to  Increase  the  present  burial  allowance 
to  $400;  to  provide  Dependency  and  Indem- 
nity Compensation  to  widows  of  decefised 
veterans  who  are  rated  100'';  service  cin- 
nected  for  JO  or  more  years;  to  extend  v.  ar 
orphans  educational  benefits  on  a  propor- 
tionate basis  to  children  of  veterans  rated 
at  not  less  than  40%. 

As  expressed  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
does  not  allow  a  detailed  accounting  of  ..u 
our  National  Convention  Resolutions.  Thire 
is  Hu  ..ssortment  of  proposaLs  relating  to  i  :;■.- 
plovment.  OI  home  loans,  Insurance  and  t  .e 
National  Cemetery  programs  that  will  c  ■ 
mand  our  attention  during  the  course  of  tiii^ 
session  of  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  insurance  we  favor,  amone 
other  things,  the  enactment  of  leglslai.  a 
to  Increase  the  maximum  coverage  of  GI  ...- 
surance  to  $30,000. 

On  the  subject  of  housing,  we  request  ;, 
lncrc;use  in  the  grant  for  speclally-adapt -ij 
housing  m  line  with  the  increase  In  build.:  ^• 
costs  and  an  extension  of  tills  benefit  to  \ 
erans  wlio  have  suilered  the  service  c  ..,- 
nected  loss  cr  loss  (.f  use  of  an  upper  :  !:tl 
lower  extremity  We  al.->o  recommend  that  •  f 
maximum  entitlement  for  guarantee  cf  hi  :..< 
loans  be  Increased  to  at  least  flOOOO 

The   National   Cemetery  System   Is  a  >:,   • 
Ject  which   has  the  abiding  interest  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  We  support        - 
rent   legislative  proposals  calling  for  tr.i.    ■ 
fer  of  national  cemetery  operations  from  ■ 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Veteran^    ' 
ministration. 

Last  October  the  DAV  was  pleased  to  ^  :■ 
port  H.  Res.  241  which  transferred  Juri.^.i.  - 
tioii  over  legislation   relating   to  the  ceir.f- 
terles  to  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Conin;:- 
tee.  This  change  in  control  l.s  a  firm  attenr.  • 
to   improve   the   cemetery  situation,   an  .  :• 
tempt  which   has  been  clearly  nourished     v 
support  from  President  Johnson  m  his  re     :.; 
message  to  the  Compress.  The  Prcsiden-  • 
the  Congress  that  every  veteran  5houUl  ;  . 
the  right  to  burial   in   a  National   Cernoi^ 
situated  reasonably  close  to  his  home.  " ;  c 
President  said  "I  have  asked  the  Adniin:if::,i- 
tor  of  Veterans'  .Aflairs  to  make  certain  '  . 
the  recommendat:o:is  of  the   i  Veterans     '.  ;- 
vlsory)  Commission  Include  proposals  tc  ;    - 
sure  this  rlcht  in  a  meanlnaful  rensc." 

The  President's  attitude,  we  are  ple:vfed  •  5 
noto.  Is  in  inarKcd  contrast  to  the  Admii.:- 
tratlon's  pollcv.  whlcli  for  the  past  two  fl':  - 
ades  h.is  iirged  Igniting  any  expansion  o:  •  ;e 
Cemetery  System. 

Another  area  of  veterans'  benefits  whlcr.  . 
of  special  Importince  to  the  DAV  Is  the  \"A 
HospitU  and  Medical  Tieatment  Program. 
The  Disabled  ^Xmer.can  \'cierans  li;'.s  ,\  cit 
ri^  abiding  •■itere.'t  In  the  continuing  ef.   -• 
of  the  VA'o  Department  of  Medicine  aud  Eu:  - 
L'ory  to  mairtaln  Its  prominence  Ii:  t'.ic  fnt  ; 
f.eld  of  medical  care. 

Or.e  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  ;  r- 
ther  progress  Is  a  shortice  of  ;  de"^'.'  ■t'^  ■ 
trained  medical  nersonnel.  This  short  ■':- 
threatens  to  crow  more  serious  as  rri'  " 
hoi-.pit.ils  compete  for  manpov.-er.  Moreo"  .-, 
unless  more  professional  perso::nel  i::  ..: - 
ci.'hzed  nelds  .ire  .ittracted  to  the  VA.  the:!- 
will  be  a  downward  trend  in  the  h:gh  level  •  '. 
patient  care. 

.Ve  are  certain  that  this  d!st'.neii:?h'  i 
Committee  wri  continue  to  (rive  its  full  :  •  d 
close  attention  to  this  itspect  of  the  meriir  1 
program. 

.Another  facet  In  this  field  which  require^ 
attention  1.^  the  furnishing  of  out-patici.t 
medical  treatment.  Under  present  lav.-  th:s 
benefit  Is  generally  restricted  to  service  con- 
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nected  disorders.  Thus,  with  limited  excep- 
tions, veterans  sulferlng  iroin  totally  dis- 
abling service  connected  disabilities  are  not 
;re-seiitiy  entitled  to  outpatient  treatment 
:..r  non-.-ervlce  disabilities. 

Complete  medical  services,  including  drugs 
.  iid  inidii  iiies.  .ae,  luiv%ever.  .i\ailable  for  tne 
r.riM-servlcc-coiinected  conditions  of  veterans 
,1  llie  Spanish-American  and  Indian  Wars 
.ind  to  cert.un  pensioners  found  to  be  In  need 
of  regular  Aid  .nd  Attendance. 

liecause  of  the  drastic  redvictlon  In  the 
general  health  of  a  totally  disabled  veteran, 
we  think  it  reasonable  that  he  be  entitled  to 
out-patient  medical  treatment  for  any  dis- 
ability. 

The  DAV  has  a  vital  interest  In  the  highly 
useful  scrvi'TS  performed  by  the  Veterans' 
Employmtuu  .Service  In  the  Department  of 
L.ibor.  We  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  conctrnod  about  adequate  starting  of  this 
federal  .leency  to  :issure  that  the  disabled 
\eteran  receives  effective  .lob  counseling,  em- 
ployment placement  ,ind  referral  to  occu- 
pational tr.iining  opportunities  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  under  the  law. 

In  this  connection,  the  President,  In  his 
t'jent  message,  placed  a  hiuh  degree  of  cm- 
I'h.isis  ('11  the  need  for  enlarging  the  oppor- 

•  inlties  for  •,  cteran.'^.'  cinployment.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  that  service  disabled  veterans 
receiving  voc.itional  rehabiUt.ition  on  a 
part-time  basis  be  p:iven  ,i  training  allow- 
ance. As  you  iinow.  Mr.  Chairman,  piesently 
a  o:sabled  veteran  can  take  vocational  rc- 
:  ibillt.ition  and  receive  '.  tr.iiai-ier  allowcri  ." 
i^iily  If  he  trauis  full-t:ine.  The  President  vie- 
clared  that  'Tho  disabled  veteran  should  oe 
jblc  to  keep  his  job  while  he  prepares  lor 
a  better  one  through  vocational  trainln;,'. 
'.-"rawing  the  allowance  it  provides." 

Mr.  Ciiairnian.  iny  prtspr.tatlo'i  this  i.iorn- 
1:1^  represents  a  general  i/utlme  of  t-ur  .-ti.s- 
Ktive  objectives.  There  are  many  other  sig- 
nificant proposals,  both  'ceislativc  and  ■'■A- 
iiimlstrative.  of  hiiTh  importance  v.'hirh  ve 
cinnot  po.=.siblv  bring  t.i  i.ot:ce  at  thir.  hear- 
ing. It  is  a  prcgram  that  reflects  the  UAV'.^ 
liistoric  principle  which  seeks  to  improve  the 
p.ivsical.  ;cc:al  and  ^'conomic  well-being  .  f 
^!c.i  and  vocn:!='n  vvha  s-icrificed  tliemsclvf  s 
:  r  An:er;:a.  II  ic  •ns:'s  ratcntiaii  . 'i  ilit  .  r-  J. 
:  ir  enhancing  opportunity  for  cmplovmcnt 
.id  proDcr  job  placement  so  that  the  re- 
' dual  ability  of  the  disabled  veteran  is  xised 
;a  The  most  productive  way;  that  expert 
ho-pitil  and  medical  care  be  provided  to 
:  nore  disabled  veterans  to  a  state  of  good 
i.oalth:  ind  to  provide  adequate  and  Just 
mpensation   for  service   incurred   disablli- 

•  es.  In  short,  we  ^yant  to  assure  that  the 
disabled  veteran  is  restored  to  as  good  a 
p-isition  In  civilian  life  as  that  to  which  he 
may  have  aspired  had  he  not  been  disabled 
::\  the  service  of  his  country. 

At  present,  the  people  of  our  country  are 
particularly  conscious  of  military  service  and 
•he  national  defense.  Tlie  Intensity  of  the 
var  In  Vietnam  has  markedly  stimulated 
rubllc  Interest  In  that  war  and  Its  related 
i^'sues. 

These  related  Issues,  of  course,  are  mean- 
l:iEfully  represented  In  the  programs  which 
t  -.Is  Committee  and  the  Congress  have  ap- 
proved for  the  benefit  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled, his  widow  and  orphans.  These  prob- 
lems will  continue  to  warrant  and  receive  the 
attention  of  the  DAV.  As  already  indicated, 
•he  main-stream  of  our  eS'ort  for  this  session 
'  f  Congress  Is  directed  to  Improving  the  com- 
pensation program.  As  the  purchasing  power 
I  f  the  dollar  has  decreased,  we  feel  It  neces- 
s.iry  to  help  the  recipients  of  compensation 
by  giving  them  substantial  Increases. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  hearing  has  been  the  high  point  of 
our  Mld-wlnter  Conference,  and  to  say  again 
that  you  have  been  most  courteous  and 
Indulgent,  and  we  do  appreciate  It. 

With   your   permission.    Mr.   Chairman,    I 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

should  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  copies 
of  our  National  Convention  Resolutions  and 
an  additional  statement  which  the  DAV 
presented  on  October  3,  1967,  to  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission.  The 
statement  sets  forth  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  legislative  objectives  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
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St.  Charles  Indattrial  Development  Corp. 
Given  Approval  of  Ninth  SBA  Loan 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  Missouri's  busi- 
ness economy  is  being  ably  assisted  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  A 
good  example  of  the  type  of  SBA  pro- 
grams utilized  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
is  the  local  development  company  loans. 
This  program  is  based  on  the  iH'inciple 
that  each  community  bear.-;  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  econonnc  growth 
and  health.  Under  this  program  loans  are 
made  exclusively  to  local  development 
corporations.  The  local  development 
company  in  turn  uses  this  money  along 
'.v'ith  its  own  funds  to  acquire  or  erect 
facilities  and  businesses  they  wish  to 
help. 

Missouri  has  learned  the  value  of  using 
SBA's  local  development  corporation 
program  to  diversify  her  economy,  create 
new  jobs  and  stimulate  business  activity. 
My  State  proudly  reflects  the  importance 
of  the  American  small  business  commu- 
nity to  a  continued  growth  and  prosper- 
ity. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  shows 
a  keen  interest  in  the  small  business  com- 
munity, and  today  he  applauds  the  con- 
tributions made  by  nearly  5  milion  small 
businesses.  He  renewed  his  support  of 
small  business  in  his  proclamation  of 
Small  Business  Week,  May  1967,  when  he 
stated: 

We  must  Insure  that  they  will  continue  to 
hold  a  vital  place  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  which  the 
local  development  corporation  program 
is  making  on  Missouri's  expanding  econ- 
omy is  expressed  in  a  news  story  from 
the  Community  News,  O'Fallon,  Mo., 
January  3. 

I  commend  the  St.  Charles  County  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.,  and  include 
the  news  story  of  a  loan  totaling  S252.- 
000,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
St.  CHABLE.S  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
Given  Approval  of  Ninth  SBA  Loan 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan  has  been  approved 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  assist  In  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  in  St.  Charles  for  the 
Pundmaryi  Motor  Company. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Henry  J. 
Elmendorf.  Secretary-treasurer  for  the  St. 
Charles  County  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration, who  said  he  received  confirmation 
of  the  action  from  U.S.  Senators  Stuart 
Symington  and  Edward  Long  and  Congress- 
man William  Hungate. 

Elmendorf  said  the  loan,  In  the  amount  of 
$252,000,  was  approved  for  the  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corporation  which  will  construct 


new  facilities  lor  the  Pundmann  Motor  Com- 
])any  and  then  lease  the  facilities  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  lease  will  be  for  a  term  of  twenty-five 
vears  with  the  company  having  the  option  to 
ijuy  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period. 

Elmendorf  said  facilities  for  the  St.  Charles 
.lUto  agency  would  consist  of  a  26.376  square 
loot  building  located  on  a  six  acre  tract  In 
the  2600  block  of  West  Clay  st.  General  con- 
•  r.ictor  will  be  Arthur  Ostmann. 

Elmendorf  pointed  out  that  this  Is  the 
ninth  loan  received  by  the  local  I.D.C.  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  that 
the  total  amount  of  approved  loans  now 
totals  $2,022,800. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  I.D.C.  he  said. 
St.  Charles  County  will  now  have  In  excess 
of  an  additional  $2,500,000  worth  of  real 
estate  on  the  tax  books  when  all  facilities 
have  been  completed. 

He  said  that  this  will  make  the  I.D.C.  one 
of  the  top  owners  of  real  estate  In  the  coun- 
ty, which  helps  broaden  the  tax  base  for  all 
citizens  of  the  county.  In  addition,  he  said 
the  nine  facilities  receiving  assistance 
through  the  I.D.C.  will  employ  approximately 
800  persons  In  St.  Charles  County. 

The  total  amount  of  money  going  Into  the 
Pundmann  Motor  project  will  be  8315.000.  Of 
this  $126,000  will  come  from  the  Small  Busl- 
i.ess  Administration  and  $126,000  will  come 
from  participating  banks.  The  I.D.C.  In- 
•.  f-stment  In  the  project  will  be  $63,000. 


Fcrmer  Congressman  Eugene  O'SuUivan 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  :.s  with 
.sadness  that  I  inform  my  rolioagues  of 
tho  po-ssin:;  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  Euicne  D.  O  Sullivan,  of  Omaha, 
Xobr. 

Gene  O'SulHvan  .'^erv'^d  in  this  House 
in  the  Slst  Ccnrrrcss.  He  v.-as  a  lawyer 
of  fxceptional  ability.  Darinn  the  early 
l^art  of  liis  Ict'al  career  i;c  specialized  in 
crimiiial  cases  and  v.-as  known  liircug.'i- 
out  ihe  Mid-.ve.st  as  an  cutsiandlr.^  prac- 
titioner of  the  criminal  phase  of  the  law. 
Later  he  became  an  outstanding  legal 
.-.pccialist,  not  only  m  criminal  ca.ses,  but 
also  in  civil  cases  and  ^lencral  Icual  prac- 
tice. 

He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  was  a 
delegate  to  many  Democratic  National 
Conventions.  He  had  the  honor  at  the 
1924  Democratic  Convention  of  nominat- 
ing the  late  Gov.  Charles  W.  Biyan  <'or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  year  ihc  Democratic  ticket  was 
headed  by  the  late  John  W.  Davis  for 
President,  and  Gov.  Charles  W.  Bryan  for 
Vice  Pi'esidcnt. 

In  the  beginning  years  of  my  practice 
of  law  I  v.-as  associated  with  him  in  many 
cases  and  always  admired  his  honesty, 
industrj-,  and  remarkable  legal  ability.  He 
was  always  active  in  civic  affairs  pertain- 
ing to  his  city,  county,  and  State.  Omaha 
and  the  State  of  Nebraska  have  lost  a 
great  citizen  and  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  with  my  re- 
marks an  obituarj'  notice  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  February  8, 
1968,  concerning  our  former  colleague. 
Eugene  D.  O'Sulhvan: 
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Ex-CONOSXM  Mkmbek  Dn» — Btjosk*  D. 
O'Sru-rvAN,  Noted  ros  Law  Wobk 

I»ormer  CongreasmKn  Eugene  D  O'Sulllvan, 
died  Wednaoday  at  an  Omaha  hospital  after  a 
long  UlneM. 

A  leader  In  the  Democratic  Party  for  many 
years.  Mr  O'Sulllvan  had  been  a  delegate  to 
Ave  Democratic  National  Conventions. 

He  waa  widely  known  as  defense  counsel  in 
criminal  cases  but  hts  practice  also  included 
much  civil  work. 

Mr  O'Sulllvan  was  elected  United  States 
Repreaentatlve  from  the  Second  Nebraska 
District  In  1948,  defeating  Republican  How- 
ard Buffett  He  lost  to  Mr  Buffett  two  years 
later 

NATIV*  OF  KANSAB 

A  native  of  Kent.  Kans..  he  was  graduated 
from  the  ChrlsUan  Brothers  College  at  St. 
Joseph  Mo.  in  1903.  After  attending  St. 
Benedict's  College  in  Atchison,  Kans..  for 
',wo  years,  he  entered  Crelghton  University 
Law  School  He  received  his  law  degree  In 
1910 

Before  b!0lng  to  Congrea«,  Mr.  O'Sulllvan 
served  as  a  deputy  Douglas  County  attorney 
.ind  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Utilities 
Dlstrlcs  board 

In  1934-  he  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for 
the  Nebraska  Crovernorshlp. 

He  was  president  of  the  Omaha  Bar  As- 
sociation in  1948  and  1949 

Several  criminal  cases  in  which  Mr.  O'Sul- 
llvan appeared  as  defense  counsel  received 
broad  news  coverage 

In  1957  he  helped  upeet  the  flrst-degree 
murder  conviction  of  Loyd  GranOslnger,  24- 
year-old  part  Indian 

ARKANCEMENTS    PENDING 

Grandslnger  was  sentenced  to  die  In  1954 
for  the  sla>-ln(j  if  a  state  patrolman  near  Val- 
entine. After  an  ippeul  failed,  Mr  O'Sulllvan 
was  appointed  as  >ne  of  Grandslnger's  new 
attorneys 

Grandslnger  received  several  stays  of  exe- 
cution while  Mr.  O'Sulllvan  and  Charles 
Flansburg  of  Lincoln  waged  a  iong  court 
flght  that  ended  In  voiding  of  the  conviction 
Grandslnger  was  £w;qultted  In   i  second  trial. 

Until  his  Illness  Mr  O'Sulllvan  had  been 
associated  with  his  son.  Eugene.  Jr.,  in  the 
Arm  of  O'Sulllvan  and  O'Sulllvan.  His  home 
was  at  3833  South  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

Surviving  besides  the  son  is  a  daughter, 
Mrs  Robert  DeVaughn  of  Omaha,  and  nine 
grandchildren. 

Sen.-lces  wHl  be  9  a  m.  Saturday  at  St 
Bridget's  Church  with  Larkln  Mortuary  In 
charge.  Burial  win  be  :n  Calvary  Cemetery 

^ 


Judge  David  Diamond 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NrW    T"RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday    February  l5.  1968 

Mr  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  the  State  of  New  York  suffered  a 
trapic  loss.  Justice  David  Diamond  passed 
a'A-ay. 

Justice  Diamond'.s  life  reads  like  an 
almanac  of  civic  achievement.  He  lent  his 
wise  and  good  counsel  to  a  host  of  public 
services 

We,  who  knew  him,  are  much  the  rich- 
er for  his  acquaintance  But  many  more, 
who  indirectly  benefit  from  his  wisdom 
and  dedication,  will  be  the  poorer  for  his 
passing 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  tribute  to  Justice 
Diamond,  and  as  an  expression  of  con- 
dolence to  his  wife.  Mrs.  David  Diamond, 
of  Buffalo.  NY  .  and  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Arnold    C.    Sternberg,    of    Washington, 
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DC.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  Satur- 
day, February  10.  In  today's  Record,  as 

follows : 

JiDCE  Da\id  Diamond 

For  former  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
David  Diamond,  dead  now  at  69.  the  esteem 
and  affection  felt  by  all  who  knew  him  re- 
flected the  qualities  of  character  that  dis- 
tinguished whatever  civic  role  he  undertook. 

.\a  Buffalo  corF>oratlon  counsel  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Holllng.  Judge  Dia- 
mond was  a  fx>werful  force  in  helping  to 
make  th.^t  City  Hall  period  a  benchmark 
uf  good  government. 

The  countless  enterprises  for  community. 
social  or  profe.>slonal  betterment  to  which 
he  contributed  ills  time  .ind  talents  attested 
lo  the  exceptlon.il  ranee  of  his  Interests  and 
dedication  As  ii  Jurist  a  teacher  at  the  UB 
Uw  school,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
.-tate  and  local  bar  association."".  Judge  Dia- 
mond worked  diligently  to  advance  Justice. 

JudKe  Diamond's  concern  for  the  voider 
problenns  of  his  native  city  found  expression 
;n  his  commitment  to  -uch  worthy  purposes 
iifi  those  of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  Social 
.Agencies,  the  International  Institute  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Community 
Relations  By  the  valuable  fervlces  he  ren- 
dered the  JewUh  community,  as  by  the  en- 
listment of  his  Intellectual  vigor  on  behalf 
of  civic  and  ctUtural  advancement.  Judge 
Diamond  made  his  years  rich  wTth  good 
works. 


Rural,   Smalltown   America   Draws 
Increased  Attention 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TCNNEssn: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennes.-.ee.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  importance  of  rural  and  .smalltown 
i;r)Wth  and  tic\ek>;.'ment  is  underlined 
m  a  recent  issue  of  my  newsletter,  Capi- 
tol Comments,  which  I  place  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Priislems  of  HiRAi    .Amfrica  Draw  Increased 

.\ttention 

I  By   Joe   L.    Evins.    Fourth    District. 

Tennessee  t 

Prosfress  is  being  made  in  lair  effort  to 
focus  attention  a.ud  resources  of  all  levels  of 
government  on  the  problems  of  Small  Town 
and  Rural  America.  Your  Representative  this 
year  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  Sec- 
ond Session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress  the 
Rural  Development  Incentive  Act  of  19S8. 
designed  to  .•^tem  the  tide  of  out-nilgratlo:i 
from  our  rural  .ireas  to  our  already  crowded 
and  coiiKested  big  cities 

This  BUI  would  provide  employment  and 
opportunities  In  small  town  and  rural  areas 
through  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  indus- 
try to  locate  .ind  expand  In  rural  areas 
There  have  been  these  ^ther  encouraging 
developments. 

Creation  of  a  Small  Town  .America  Office  In 
'he  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, at  my  request,  to  .ussist  smaller 
communities  m  their  programs  of  progress 
by  providing  them  Information  and  assist- 
ance on  Federal  programs  of  grants  and 
assistance 

The  publication  of  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  .Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty,  which  calls  for  a  strengthen- 
ing of  programs  to  .assist  'he  14  million  rural 
.Americans  classified  iis  being  below  the  pov- 
erty level  The  recommendations  Include  tax 
Incentive  provisions  like  those  proposed  in 
my  BUI— which  I  have  called  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Incentive   Act   of   1968. 
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Modifications  of  requirements  for  work- 
able programs  in  smaller  communities  to 
avoid  placing  "unreasonable  burdens"  on 
smaller  cities  In  their  preparation  of  appli- 
cations and  plans  for  progress  which  are  re- 
quirements for  participation  In  a  number 
of  Federal  Grant-in-aid  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing  ami 
Urban  Development 

The  announcement  that  a  thousand  small 
communities  have  been  assisted  In  obtaining 
public  works  through  the  public  facility 
loan  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Since  1955,  this 
program  has  provided  more  than  $422  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  1.100  facilities  in 
small   towns   throughout  the   United  States 

Announcement  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  In  fiscal  1967.  2130  grant.s 
and  loan.s  totaling  $250  million  had  been 
approved  lor  construction  of  rural  water  iinrt 
sewer  systems. 

Last  year  the  Importance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Small  Town  and  Rural  America 
was  accorded  major  recognition.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  this  momentum  is 
continuing  into  1968  and  certainly,  your 
Representative  will  endeavor  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  and  to  urge  a  concentration  of  Fed- 
fra!  resources  for  tair  rural  .ireas. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  any  program  la 
local  leadership,  local  initiative  and  local 
participation  Tlie  Federal  government  can 
provide  assistance  and  resources — but  the 
leadership  must  come  from  the  people  them- 
selves for  ^'rowth  and  progre.ss. 

Many  of  our  communities  are  movlne 
ahead  with  their  programs  of  growth  and 
progress  New  public  facilities  are  beina 
built,  new  industries  are  moving  In.  existing 
business  .ire  expanding,  .md  jobs  and  i. ;  - 
portunltles  are  being  created  for  our  peop> 
for   advancement,    growth   and    progress. 


New  Safety  Features  for  Superjets 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

■  r    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  a  number  of  recent  aircraft  accidents, 
my  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  ot  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  held  hear- 
ings last  fall  on  this  subject  in  an  effoit 
to  find  ways  to  make  airplane  tra\(i 
safer.  These  lieanngs  have  not  been  con- 
cluded and  I  expect  to  schedule  addi- 
tional witnesses  during  this  session  ol 
Congress. 

In  keeping  with  my  long  interest  in 
and  dedication  to  flight  safety,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  and  now  as 
its  chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  recent  action 
taken  by  Pan  American  Airways  to  in- 
stall new  radar  systems  on  their  fleet  ol 
Boeing  747  Superjets  to  increase  an 
travel  comfort  and  safety. 

Pan  Am  Is  to  be  commended  for  takinsr 
the  initiative  In  this  vital  area  and  for 
Investing  $1  million  of  its  funds  with 
Radio  Corp,  of  America  to  equip  each  of 
the  Superjets  with  an  advanced  tech- 
nology weather  radar  system. 

Pan  Am  has  25  Superjets  on  order  and 
will  put  the  world's  first  747  into  sched- 
uled passenger  service  in  late  1969. 

A  weather  radar  unit  is  designed  to 
alert   the  crew   of  bad   weather  in  the 
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flight  path  ahead  of  an  aircraft.  The 
unit  depicts  cloud  formations  as  an 
image  on  a  radar  screen  in  the  aircraft 
cockpit. 

Tlie  RCA  radar  system  for  Pan  Am's 
747  fleet  has  a  300-mile  range  compared 
with  the  150  miles  of  units  on  today's 
jet  transports.  The  radar  system  will 
offer  pilots  greater  operational  reliability 
ever  single  system  units  used  today  be- 
cause of  its  improved  circuitry  and  use  of 
transistors  instead  of  conventional  vac- 
uum tubes. 

My  committee  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  find  ways  to  eliminate  aircraft  acci- 
dents. In  the  meantime,  Pan  American 
has  taken  a  big  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


Lessons  in  Vietnam 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

:N  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 

Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
^rcat  tragedies  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
and  there  are  many — is  the  tragedy  of 
.';elf-delusion.  We  have  heard  assertions 
that  it  was  the  enemy's  attacks  which 
rirstroyed  the  latest  chance  for  negotia- 
tions, when  a  month  went  by  without 
a  real  test  of  North  Vietnam's  public 
statement  that  negotiations  will  follow 
a  cessation  of  bombine.  We  have  heard 
assertions  that  the  reverses  suffered  dur- 
ing the  Tet  offensive  were  really  victories 
and  General  Westmoreland's  bland 
statement  that  the  enemy  was  seeking  to 
cause  "maximum  consternation."  These 
and  too  many  more  are  reminiscent  of 
Orwell's  "Newspeak."  in  which  war  is 
peace,  hate  love,  and  ignorance  strength. 

Joseph  Kraft  has  written  a  perceptive 
and  compelling  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam..  The  column  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  6,  1968,  en- 
titled "Red  Glare  of  Battle  Illuminates 
Lessons  of  Vietnam  Nightmare,"  fol- 
lows: 

I  From  the  "Washinston  (D.C.l  Post, 

Feb.  6,  19681 

Red  Glare  of  Battle  Illl-min.ates  Lessons 

OF  Vietnam  Nightmare 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

There  Is  something  pathetic  In  the  re- 
peated assertions  that  the  United  States  did 
i.ot  .=uSer  a  military  defeat  during  the  past 
T-eek  of  nightmare  in  Vietnam.  For  the  true 
point  of  the  nightmare  is  very  different. 

The  lesson  of  events  is  that  the  purely  mll- 
'Mry  logic— the  lo0c  of  victory  and  defeat — 
;i  .absurd.  The  events  teach  that  there  is  a 
basic  Incongrtdty  between  this  country's 
objectives  in  Vietnam  and  what  It  can 
achieve  by  military  means. 

In  reading  the  event  the  first  thing  to 
r.otice  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  what 
has  happened — the  element  of  surprise.  No- 
body can  seriously  claim  that  American  au- 
•  horities  In  Washington  or  Saigon  were  ready 
'.OT  what  came.  The  mark  of  what  they  ex- 
:-ect-ed  is  that  Just  before  the  attack  on  Sal- 
mon and  the  other  cities  began.  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland  called  off  the  Tet  truce  In  the 
northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam — ^but 
not  around  Saigon  or  the  other  major  cities. 

Nor  was  It  only  the  place  and  the  fury  of 
the  enemy  action  which  caught  this  country 
off     guard.     Haborate     preparations     were 
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made — arms  cached,  men  moved,  tunnels 
dug,  positions  prepared — in  the  very  midst 
of  the  American  presence.  The  preparations 
were  not  divined  by  the  American  uuthori- 
tles,  nor  were  they  made  known  by  the  local 
people. 

Nor  is  that  really  surprising.  The  large 
American  control  over  the  economy,  and  the 
possession  of  captured  documents  by  the 
thousand  may  give  some  the  illusion  that  the 
United  Stetes  is  truly  plugged  in  Vietnam. 
But  actually  the  Americans  there  are  set 
apart  from  the  local  population  by  language, 
customs,  living  standard  and  the  certain 
knowledge  that  before  many  months  or  years, 
the  Yankee  will  go  home. 

American  diplomats  are  regularly  sur- 
prised by  what  friendly  Vietnamese  political 
leaders  do.  American  commanders  can  barely 
distinguish  friendly  Vietnamese  from  hos- 
tUe  ones.  That  the  enemy  could  spring  such 
a  surprise  only  confirms  the  condition  of  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  Americans  in  Vietnam 
and  the  local  people. 

That  gulf  cannot  be  closed  by  American 
military  power.  For  what  happens  when  the 
American  military  power  Is  applied? 

Well,  the  events  of  the  last  week  show  what 
happens.  Large  sections  ol  Satgon  und  Hue 
have  been  bombarded  from  the  uir  and  raked 
by  artillery  fire.  Homes,  shops,  and  .'.chools 
have  been  destroyed. 

No  doubt  the  use  of  planes  and  artillery 
was  essential  to  rout  the  enemy.  But  ordinary 
Vietnamese  know  chiefly  that  their  protectors 
are  obliterating  their  villages  and  cities— 
that  the  American  presence  means  trouble. 
That  is  why  so  few  are  actively  aligned  with 
this  country. 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  gap  between  the 
American  mlliUry  and  the  local  populatiun 
should  be  filled  by  the  Saigon  government. 
But  the  American  military  presence  has 
called  forth  a  certain  kind  ot  government. 
It  has  called  forth  the  regime  run  by  the 
two  former  generals — President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  and  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

That  is  a  government,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  with  a  police  "hlef  who  shoots  cap- 
tives out  of  hand.  That  is  a  government 
which  counts  as  one  of  Its  best  division.*;  the 
division  which  lost  Hue  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
That  is  a  government  with  corrupt  military 
authorities  who  do  not  turn  out  troops  lo 
help  protect  the  American  embassy.  This  is 
a  government,  in  other  words,  which  <  .mnot 
enlist  the  support  of  the  local  ixjpulation. 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  does  not  prove  that  the 
United  States  has  suffered  a  military  defeat 
It  proves  that  the  United  .states  is  at  the 
outer  limit  of  its  military  power — the  place 
where  force  cannot  accomplish  useful  polit- 
ical results. 

To  be  sure,  more  force  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  stabUize  the  situation  in  the  cities. 
and  to  hold  at  Khesanh.  But  there  is  no 
point  in  trying  to  get  even,  or  to  no  cjne  up 
by  expanding  the  war  to  North  Vietnam  or 
Laos  or  Cambodia. 

The  right  thing  for  this  country  to  do  is 
the  hardest  thing.  It  is  to  hold  firm  for  now. 
and  then  to  move,  as  the  Pr?.'=ident  has  re- 
cently been  mo\'lng,  down  the  path  to  the 
negotiated  settlement  which  alone  can  serve 
the  basic  American  interest. 
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and  faltering  of  this  administration — is 
the  voluntary  effort  of  the  many  individ- 
uals who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  so  that 
the  community  may  endure. 

In  my  district  in  Wisconsin  there  are 
many  individuals  and  groups  who  serve 
their  area  on  a  voluntary  basis  each  and 
every  day,  just  as  there  are  hterally 
thousands  of  such  dedicated  folks  in  the 
State.  Today  I  would  like  to  salute  one 
such  representative  group  which  points 
up  the  strength  and  character  of  these 
volunteers  who  keep  us  strong. 

The  women  who  form  the  auxiliary  of 
the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Racine  work 
long  and  arduous  hours  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  ask  for  nothing  in  return 
for  their  sen-ices  and  contribute  mightily 
to  their  community.  I  am  proud  to  salute 
these  outstanding  women  for  their  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  cause  which  is  so 
necessary  to  serve  the  good  of  all  who 
reside  in  their  locale.  These  ladies  typify 
the  spirit  of  the  community  action  ex- 
hibited bv  them  and  their  counterparts 
throughout  the  district  I  am  pnvileeed 
to  represent. 


Salute  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Auxiliary 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  rea- 
son the  United  States  continues  to  re- 
main a  power — in  spite  of  the  bumbling 


Whither  Mass  Transit? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 
Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
Congress  passed  and  the  President 
.signed  into  law  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  The  89th  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Department  of  Transportation, 
in  the  expectation  that  at  lonp  last  the 
Nation's  transportation  problems  would 
be  attacked  in  a  meaningful,  comprehen- 
sive way.  I  was  one  of  many  who  had 
hopes  that,  at  long  last,  the  mad  urge 
to  pave  over  the  countrj'side  vnth  high- 
ways would  be  tempered  by  a  icalii'a- 
tion  that  mass  transportation  is  a  vital 
part  of  any  national  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately,  mass  transit  is  .-^till  a 
■■stepchild,  undernourished  by  coi.^res- 
sional  parsimony  and  hidden  away  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  the 
meantime,  railroad  passenger  ser%ice 
continues  to  decline. 

David  C.  Anderson  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  written  a  timely  and  pene- 
tratin.g  study  of  this  critical  situation. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  present  it  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13,  1968] 
Mcted  Whistle-Stops — Escalated  Termina- 
tion OF  Passenger  Trains  Causes  Woes  for 

HUNDREDS  OF  COMMUNITIES 

(By  David  C.  Anderson) 
Leoti.  Kans.— Even  the  biggest  booster  in 
this  windblown  prairie  town  admits  that  life 
in  Leoti  Just  hasn't  been  the  same  since  the 
Eagle  stopped  coming  through.  "And  we're 
more  than  a  little  bitter  about  It."  adds  one 
of  them. 

The  Colorado  Eagle  the  Missouri  Paclflc 
Railroad's  once-elegant  passenger  train,  used 
to  stop  twice  daily  on  its  round  trip  between 
Kansas  City  and  l-i;eblo.  Colo  .  dropping  off 
passengers,  mail  and.  most  important  to  local 
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b'.islnesses.  parcel  post  and  railway  express 
shipments 

But  111  that  .ibriiptly  stopped  m  April  1966. 
la  ^-e-  .irt-  totlay  vou  may  ride  ihe  Union 
Pacific  to  Oakley.  70  miles  north,  ur  the 
Atchison.  Tupeka  &  danta  Pe  to  Garden  City. 
«il  mi'.e-;  -oiith  Prom  -.hero  you  can  hire  a  c.\i. 
charter  a  plane,  or  hitchhike — Leotl  (pop. 
1.401 1  doesn't  have  bus  service. 

The  town's  plight  la  mirrored  In  hundreds 
of  coinmunltiea  throughout  the  U.S..  Includ- 
int;  many  mufih  larger  places,  such  <us  Wichita 
Kills.  Tp.x.is  pop  101,724).  Rochester,  Minn. 
I  pop.  47.797).  Bloomlngpton,  Ind.  (pop. 
4'J.058i  .ind  Caaper,  Wyo.  (pop.  38.930).  In 
l!if)2,  ii!  70  'owns  in  Kansas  with  2.500  people 
or  mi>re  had  railroad  passenger  service.  "To- 
day a  third  .ire  without  It  and  In  the  others, 
service  has  been  drastically  curtailed. 

Chopping  orf  p;\sser.Ber  'r.ilns  has  e.'-.ilated 
.-.haj-ply  of  lite.  Of  the  400  intersuite  piissen- 
»;er  trains  discontinued  In  the  past  decade, 
,iO  of  them  have  been  axed  since  Julv  and 
another  75  .ire  on  the  block,  says  Anthony 
Haswell,  executive  director  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Railroad  Passeneers,  a  Chl- 
o.ino-b.iied  group  seeking  to  preserve  passeii- 
t;t>r  train  ^er^ice 

P.\.SSXNO  OP  PART  OF  AMEHICAN  SCENE 

Many  of  the  tr.ilns  i;one  ind  going  bear 
prostlglons  n.imes — a  part  of  the  .American 
.scene  it-self.  The  New  York  Central's  Twen- 
tieth Ce:-.tury  Limited.  perhap.s  the  best 
known  of  .ill,  was  Uld  to  rest  In  December, 
.\nd  the  C.Uifornla  Zephyr,  whose  Chicago- 
.San  PrancUco  run  may  be  the  most  .scenic 
111  the  US..  !s  doomed  if  the  Western  Pacific 
smceeds  in  dropping  the  Western  portion  of 
the  Zephvr's  trip. 

The  M.iln?treeter  from  St  Paul  to  Seattle 
is  in  Jeopardv  The  Northern  Pacific  :~  tr^1n? 
to  end  Its  run  it  P.irgo.  N  D.  And,  tlie  Kans..s 
Ci:v  Southern  would  like  to  get  rid  of  its 
Southern  Belle,  from  Kansas  City  to  New 
Orleans,  .ilong  with  all  the  rest  of  its  nas- 
.seii.ier  trains. 

Though  :fs  still  possible  to  get  a  comfort- 
a'ole  jed  and  a  tasty  meal  on  trains  Ilk?  the 
Santa  Pe  Super  Chief,  whlcli  leave  Chicago 
each  evening  for  the  West  Coast,  many  such 
trains,  especially  those  the  railroads  would 
like  "J  eliminate,  are  reduced  to  parodies  of 
their  lormer  luxury. 

The  once  formidable  Wabash  Cannonball. 
fabled  In  son::  "listen  to  the  Jingle,  the  rum- 
ble .md  the  roar  .  "  shed  its  observation 
parlo."  car  long  ago  md  recently  lost  Its  din- 
ing car  Lately  It  has  consisted  only  of  a 
baggage  •-•ar.  a  single  coach  and  a  snack  car 
on  .ts  all  day  St.  Louis-Detroit  run. 

A  recent  passenijer  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
T.ir.s  Wolverine,  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  de- 
scribes windows  too  mudcaked  to  rteld  my 
view.  The  dining  car's  bread  was  moldy,  he 
•fstlfles.  ipd  one  of  the  roaches  "looked  .is  If 
there  had  been  a  party  md  nobody  liad 
cleaned  up  afterwards."  with  beer  cans  and 
bottles  strewn  about. 

PRIORITY    FOR    FRFIGilT   TRAtN^l 

P.issen^er  trains  typically  sit  silll  for  long 
periods  <!  time  while  conductors  mutter 
ibout  freight  trains  going  through  up  ahead. 
On  some  triins  passengers  spend  the  dinner 
hour — once  a  time  of  gracious  service — In  a 
car  f'.ill  of  food  vending  machines 

Railroads  contend  that  curtailing  service 
Is  the  :>n\v  way  U}  keep  down  mounting 
losse.s — passenger  revenue  plummeted  23'" 
from  1961  levels  to  an  estimated  3480  million 
last  vear  freight  revenue  increased  18"^  in 
•he  same  period  i.  But  they  are  touchy  about 
gripes  that  they  discourage  passenger  travel 
with  deliberate  inconvenience,  dirt,  discom- 
fort and  discourtesy  Such  allegations  are 
"untrue  md  deeply  resented"  said  a  recent 
Baltimore  &  Ohio-  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  press 
release. 

In  some  cases,  the  railroads  seem  to  be 
setting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  passengers 
who  seek  ro  board  their  trains  In  testimony 
earlier  this  month  on  the  application  of  the 
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Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad  to  dlscon- 
niiue  service  between  Ksinsas  City  and  New 
Orleans,  the  railroad's  attorney  asked  Ma\or 
Harry  C.  Shute  of  Pittsburg.  Kan.,  whfii 
the  last  lime  was  that  he  had  ridden  a 
train 

The  last  time  I  tried  was  last  Monday.  ' 
the  mayor  said  "With  others.  I  went  to  the 
depot  at  4  am  to  ride  the  4  10  am  train. 
We  were  told  it  would  be  late,  ;o  we  went 
out  for  breakfa.st  and  came  back  I'niy  to  be 
told  It  wouldn't  arrive  before  7  or  8  So  we 
got  a  car  end  drove  to  Kansas  City   " 

But  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
traditionally  limited  to  either  allowing  or  dis- 
allowing passenger  service  cuts.  Is  seeking 
legislative  uutliorlty  to  set  passenger  service 
standards.  And  its  hearings  on  the  downgrad- 
ing of  passenger  service  on  the  .Southern 
Pacific  could  fventually  produce  ICC  power 
to  ensure  "reasonable  service"  on  passenger 
trains,  ob.servers  'ay 

Railroad  enthusiasts  and  small-town 
dwellers  .ire  probably  Involved  In  a  futile  tilt 
agaliMt  the  Jet  airliner  which  cuts  tt-.e  40- 
hour  Chicago  'o  Ixis  .Angeles  train  ride  to  a 
three  hour  and  30  minute  liop.  and  the  super- 
.hlghway  on  which  .m  Intfrclty  traveler  can 
rival  train  speeds  an  his  own  schedule  Both 
are  diverting  revenue-producing  mall  irom 
trains  to  planes  and  trucks,  further  Jeopar- 
dizing pas.'=enger  service  Even  .Mr  Haswell. 
who  stalwartly  takes  the  train  to  Washington 
to  lobby  for  better  passenger  train  service, 
concedes  he  often  lUes  hack 

These  realities  of  modern  travel  are  scant 
comfort  in  Leistl  and  ether  t(iwns  far  froir. 
regional  airlines  stops  and  still  unreachable 
by  superhtghwavs 

A  3-HOlrR,  38-MILE  RIDE 

But  freight  service  cntlnues  to  both  I.cotl 
and  Its  nelgh'oor.  Scott  City  (population  4,- 
200)  and  the  Santa  Fe  even  runs  a  hilf- 
baggage,  half-coach  car  up  to  Scott  on  spiir- 
Une  from  Garden  City  It  covers  the  38  miles 
in  three  Icairs 

The  mall,  which  used  to  come  in  from 
east  ,md  west  on  the  Eagle,  now  takes  at  least 
a  day  longer  than  it  used  to.  and  may  sutler 
longer  delays  in  the  complex  of  air  and  truck 
connections  between  Kansas  City  and  Pueblo. 

Small  freight  deliveries.  Mtal  to  the  Mam 
Street  mercliant.  are  even  more  of  .i  head- 
ache, despite  the  :act  that  motor  freight 
service  to  the  area  has  expanded  since  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Eagle. 

"It  may  take  three  days  to  get  an  Irri- 
gation engine  part,  when  It  used  to  be  over- 
night." says  a  Scutt  City  banker.  "That's  hard 
for  the  farmer  'Ahose  tleld  Is  burning  up 
from  drought  to  understand." 

Prepared  for  such  situations.  Irv  Wilken. 
Leotl's  mayor  and  manager  of  the  local  John 
Deere  Agency,  says  he  has  had  to  expand  his 
parts  Inventory  by  15  '  — •■7,000  to  $8,000 — 
since  the  Eagle  disappeared. 

Local  doctors  find  It  difficult  to  convince  el- 
derly patients  to  go  to  Kansas  City  medical 
centers  for  treatment.  Formerly  It  was  a  con- 
venient ride  on  t.he  Eagle.  "Who  would  want 
to  retire  to  -a  place  like  this?"  .Ooks  Mary 
Herndon.  a  long-time  Leotl  resident.  'Unless 
you  can  drive,  you  Just  sit." 

Leroy  and  Ruth  Keener,  who  operate  a 
Scott  City  ilower  shop,  must  put  approxi- 
mately 500  extra  miles  on  their  car  monthly 
to  drive  the  74-ml!e  round  trip  to  Garden 
City  to  meet  plane,  bus  and  truck  shlpmenta 
that  used  to  arrive  on  the  Eagle. 

When  an  emergency,  such  as  a  sudden  fu- 
neral, drives  up  local  demand  for  flowers, 
■'we  Just  have  to  af)ologlze"  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate stock.  Mrs.  Kenner  says.  She  once 
could  call  her  Colorado  suppliers  as  late  as 
3  p.m.  and  have  all  the  flowers  she  needed 
when  the  Eagle  pulled  In  that  night.  Such  de- 
pendable efficiency  Is  Imposlsble  now. 

GBTTINO    MONIY    SHIPPED 

As  for  the  Scott  City  mortician,  he  now 
must  either  arrange  to  have  bodies  flown  In 
on  air  taxis  or  drive  out  to  pick  them  up  hlm- 
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self.  For  years  the  dead  came  home  to  Scott 
City  on  the  Eagle's  baggage  car. 

Don  Christy,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  .Scott  City,  complains  of  the  slow- 
down in  mail  .service.  It's  tough  getting 
money  shipped,"  he  says.  "We  used  to  get  cur 
clearings  overnight  from  Kansas  City"  Now 
It  takes  two  or  three  days,  he  savs.  Post- 
master Homer  Vaughn  has  another  point • 
"Take  a  banker  who  used  to  transfer  ?lOO.OO(i 
overnight  Now  it  lakes  longer  and  he  lisps 
the  Interest.  I  don't  blame  lilm  for  com- 
plaining" 

Scott  City's  city  attorney,  James  Wallace, 
reflects  the  upset  of  many  of  his  nelchhor.i 
at  the  loss  of  the  train:  "H — ,  the  railroad 
built  this  country,"  he  says.  The  town's 
library  displays  photos  of  early  Scott  t'lty 
families,  many  of  whom  took  advantage  of 
the  extension  of  the  rail  service  to  move  wp«t 

"That  Eagle  used  to  be  one  of  the  tnoht 
beautiful  trains  you  ever  saw."  recalls  Mr 
Wallace.  "I  can  remember  when  there'd  tie 
cars  from  over  a  three  county  area  iiere  to 
meet  that  train." 

The  Missouri  Paciflc  says  the  .S2  mlUion 
Eagle  profited  for  many  years  from  luxiirv- 
lovmg  Kansas  City  vacationers,  but  by  1913 
the  train  was  running  a  $700,000  annual 
deficit.  A  1964  cut  In  service  reduced  that 
year's  loss  to  =200  000.  but  m  June  1965  the 
train  lost  its  railway  Post  OlHcc  car.  wi'.lrh 
had  produced  over  $300,000  In  annual  reve- 
nue With  the  aniiual  loss  over  'he  $500  000 
mark  again,  the  railroad  filed  to  discontinue 
the  train 

The  railroad  savs  a  1964-65  survev  showed 
that  an  average  of  onlv  1.3  passengers  board- 
ed the  eastbound  Eagle  dally  at  .Scott  City, 
while  a  p.isseneer  boarded  every  1.5  days  at 
Leotl  with  lesser  boardings  westbound. 

But  some  residents  of  the  towns  don't  con- 
sider revenue  and  traffic  dechues  a  sufllcient 
excuse.  "We  have  operations  in  fhls  ij.ir.lt 
that  are  unprofitable,"  .says  .Scott  City  First 
National's  Mr.  Christy.  "We  maintain  tr.era 
as  a  public  service." 

Railroad  passenger  sen-ice  co'itinues  to  run 
doicnhUl 
Chicago.— Railroad  passenger  service  .has 
been  running  downliiU  for  years.  Tlie  follow- 
ing table  in:llcat',-s  the  decline  fu  ml>s  at 
road  in  passenger  services  lor  al!  Clu.ss  I 
railroacis  and  the  number  of  passenger  'nrs 
m  .service  since  1929. 

M)l'-S  C'rs 

1929    226.703         47.797 

1939    172,031         "0.353 

1949     156.821  27,  ,'03 

1959     09,989  17  i:95 

1967   (est)    69.000         10  000 


Breakfast  at  School 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  beginning  of  the 
breakfast  feeding  program  in  Cleveland 
public  schools  was  greeted  with  wide- 
spread favorable  comments. 

The  program  was  put  into  effect  this 
month  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  I  wish  to  join  with  those 
expressing  their  approval. 

In  that  connection  I  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  fdi- 
torial  which  appeared  on  December  15, 
1967,  In  the  Cleveland  Press  which 
terms  the  feeding  program  a  "mission  of 
mercy."  I  heartily  concur.  The  editorial 
follows : 
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[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)   Press,  Dec.  15, 

1967) 

Breakfast  at  Sciioot 

"A  hungry  clilld  can't  learn."  says  Cleve- 
land School  Supt.  Paul  W.  Brlggs.  That 
short,  simple  slatement  tells  plenty  about 
the  special  problems  of  teaciiing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor. 

Ill  its  fight  on  poverty,  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriiiuent  could  hardly  have  done  better 
than  to  allocate  food  and  funda  to  feed 
some  26,000  hungry  boys  and  girls  in  Cleve- 
l.iiid  Juice,  cereal  and  milk  each  morning. 
The  program  begins  next  month. 

Tills  Is  Indeed  a  mission  of  mercy,  in  the 
best  humanlUirlan  tradition  of  this  country. 
.'Uiierlca  has  spent  foreign  aid  funds  to  feed 
the  hungry  in  many  Impoverished  lands;  it 
is  only  right  that  the  same  attention  be 
focused  on  the  undernourished  at  home. 

In  a  related  mercy  mission,  the  Salvation 
Ar;ny  has  donated  1000  certificates  valued 
.it  $5  each  for  new  shoes  which  the  school 
Evsi-em  will  distribute  to  poorly  shod  pupils. 
TTie  Army  is  footing  the  85000  shoe  bill  this 
year  Instead  of  donating  Christmas  toys. 

While  It's  too  bad  that  some  youngsters 
are  losing  out  on  toys,  It  Is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  warm  feet  must  come  first.  The  Sal- 
vation Army  has  the  right  sense  of  priorities. 


Sportsman's  Position  on  Fireanns 
Legislation 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  ii  :40od  deal  of  misrepresentation  as 
to  the  position  oi  sportsmen's  groups  and 
conservation  organizations  on  firearms 
letiislation.  Tliere  are  those  who  seek  to 
leave  the  impression  that  such  .groups 
and  organizations  oppose  firearms  legis- 
laiion  per  .'^e.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Sports- 
men's groups  and  consei"vation  organiza- 
tions support  enactment  of  meaningful 
firearms  legislation — legislation  which 
would  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  irresponsible  persons,  but 
protect  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens 
to  ;;cquirc  and  own  firearms  for  sporting 
and  home  defense  purposes. 

The  February  2,  1968,  issue  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute's  Outdoor 
News  Bulletin  carried  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  firearms  legislation. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  institute's  views,  I  am  insert- 
ing; the  text  of  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record i 

CON-SERVATION  LEADERS  ASK  CONGRESS  TO  ACT 

ON  Firearms 
Leaders  of  a  number  of  the  country's  fore- 
must  conservation,  wildlife,  and  sportsmen's 
groups  are  renewing  their  requests  that  Con- 
gress approve  legislation  this  year  that  would 
l.t  ip  reduce  the  misuse  of  firearms,  according 
'.  >  'ije  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Con- 
cern is  being  expressed  that  continuation  of 
'.!.o  bitter  fight  between  those  who  would  ban 
i.  .'".rearms  and  those  who  object  to  restric- 
tions of  any  kind  will  harm  sportsmen  and 
otner  legitimate  firearms  users. 

Acceptable    legislation,    the    leaders    say, 

would  embody  principles  contained  In  S.  1853 

na    S.    1854,    bills    by    Senator    Roman    L. 

Hruska    I  Neb.)    and  others,  pending  in  the 

^tn.ite  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  brief.  S.  1853  would  prohibit  a  manu- 
'aturer  or  dealer  from  shipping  a  firearm 
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in  interstate  commerce  to  any  person  In  vio- 
lation of  state  or  appropriate  local  law;  pro- 
vide that  no  person  may  transport  or  receive 
in  his  place  of  residence  a  firearm  acquired 
by  him  outside  the  state  if  such  acquisition 
or  possession  is  unlawful  In  the  place  of  his 
residence;  require  that  no  carrier  may  deliver 
any  handgun  to  a  person  under  21  years  of 
age. 

Another  key  provision  of  S.  1863  would  re- 
quire that  the  purcliaser  of  a  handgun  in 
Interstate  commerce,  mail  order  or  over-the- 
counter,  make  an  affidavit  of  eligibility  which 
is  filed  with  the  purchaser's  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  The  seller  must  wait  at  least 
one  week  after  receiving  evidence  of  delivery 
of  the  Affidavit  before  shipping  the  liandgun 
to  the  buyer. 

These  provisions,  If  Implemenied  by  Con- 
gress, would  correct  weaknesses  In  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Firearms  Act.  Tliey  would  close 
loopholes  mentioned  time  and  time  again  by 
witnesses  appearing  at  Senate  .aid  House 
hearings  on  firearms  in  recent  yc.rs. 

S.  1854  would  regulate  so-called  destruc- 
tive devices,  such  as  bazookas,  mortars,  and 
grenades  by  placing  them  under  the  National 
Firearms  Act  which  now  controls  machine 
guns  and  other  gangster-type  weapons.  Con- 
gress will  find  there  is  tremendous  national 
support  for  these  two  bills,  conservation  lead- 
ers say. 


Who  Are  the  Criminals? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februcry  15,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  can  find  no  author- 
ity or  law  to  stop  the  American  "Cong" 
mock  takeover  of  'Washington,  D.C.,  nor 
does  it  find  moral  or  social  need  to  cor- 
rall  the  Stokely  Carmichaels  and  Rap 
Browns — yet,  in  a  matter  of  liours  after 
an  unfortunate  fracas  in  South  Caro- 
lina, this  same  Justice  Department  has 
already  tried  and  condemned  the  entire 
city;  that  is,  all  but  the  parties  respon- 
sible for  provoking  the  affair. 

No  suits  or  actions  were  brought 
against  the  taxpayers  In  Detroit,  'Watts, 
Newark,  or  a  hundred  other  black  power 
targets.  'Why  Orangeburg?  Another  dou- 
ble standard? 

What  does  the  Justice  Department 
.seek  from  Orangeburg — to  .iustify  not- 
provoking  causes  and  encourage  more 
violence?  This  raises  the  question,  'Who 
are  the  criminals  under  this  inverted 
rationale? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  follow  my  remarks  with  the  As- 
sociated Press  release  of  February  14 
and  several  letters  to  the  editor  from 
the  local  Evening  Star : 

United  States  Sues  To  Integrate 
Orangeeurg  Hospital 

Orangeburg,  S.C. — The  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment has  filed  a  court  suit  to  desegregate 
an  Orangeburg  hospital  as  an  internal  strug- 
gle threaten^  the  town's  blracial  council. 

The  council  was  formed  Friday  in  the  wake 
of  racial  violence  that  left  3  young  Negroes 
dead  and  37  injured. 

On  Satuiday,  the  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  to  desegregate  the  town's  only  bowling 
alley — target  of  Negro  student  demonstra- 
tions that  led  to  the  Thursday  night  vio- 
lence. A  second  desegregation  suit  was  filed 
yesterday — this  one  against  the  Orangeburg 
Regional  Hospital. 
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Dr.  Charles  Thomas  Jr.,  head  of  the  town 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  fofcatoe 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  haf>'^th- 
drawn  from  the  blracial  unit  In  a  -«H^ute 
over  Its  membership.  He  says  the  NAACP 
should  appoint  the  Negro  members. 

"They  want  Just  a  talkathon  group  they 
can  control,"  Thomas  said  of  city  officials 
last  night. 

CLAIMS    BOYCOTT   EFFECTIVE 

The  struggle  for  power  within  the  blracial 
unit  comes  at  a  time  when  the  NAACP  is 
the  apparent  driving  force  behind  a  "no- 
buying  quarantine"  against  white  businesses. 
Thomas  claims  the  two-day-old  boycott  Is 
95  percent  effective. 

The  Justice  Department's  second  suit 
alleges  the  hospital  practices  racial  dis- 
criniinatlon  in  the  assicnment  of  rooms, 
floors,  wards  and  wings  and  in  its  medical 
care,  treatment,  services  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

Atty.  Ocn.  Ramrey  Clark  said  the  suit,  filed 
m  U.S.  District  Court  In  Columbia,  asks  lor 
.;n  injunction  r.gnin.'^i  discrimination  and 
for  court  attirmatlon  of  a  Jan.  8  order  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  fJducation.  and  Wel- 
fare to  cut  olT  federal  aid  to  the  l.orplt.il. 

The  l.iw  enforcement  ap;encies  involved  in 
Thursday  night's  outbreak  of  shooting  -vvere 
,'iiarply  criticized  yesterday  by  Dr.  Mart.ll 
Luther  Kliie. 

KlnfT  said  in  a  tPlegram  to  Atty.  Gen.  Clark 
that  "evidence  ■, /resented  by  c-yewltnc-sses  to 
the  events  In  Orangeburg.  S.C..  thows  that 
..■11  the  students  vere  shot  in.  the  b.ick  and 
that  many  were  v.-oundcd  while  lyinir  In  ihe 
CTound  .  .  .  We  demand  that  >oii  .ict  now  lo 
iir:ng  n  ju:;lice  the  perpetrators  of  the 
largest  armed  assault  undert.iken  under 
cover  of  l.iw  in  recent  .Southern  history." 

curfew  aids  boycott 

Officers  reported  they  came  un'ier  lire  bc- 
U.ro  the  student.,  were  killed  and  v.ovinded. 
^iDdenl.s  denied  possession  of  any  weapons. 

The  i/usiness  boycott  continues  to  be  as- 
.nsted  bv  a  ciusk-to-riav.-n  <  urie'.v  in  the  city. 
Gov.  Robert  McNair  Ktid  yesterday  he  has 
no  .ciea  v.'nen  ihc  curlew  wiU  be  lifted. 

KIoNair  said  600  Mntional  Guardsmen  and 
200  st.ite  highway  ;,atrolmcn  still  j:main  In 
the  City.  Ke  s.iid  iiC  fore.";ees  "a  big  I'roblem" 
1.1  the  expense  occurred  maintaie.lng  the 
troop'. 

N'ecro  requests  lor  ..n  investl:?ation  into 
the  three  shootmp  deaths  v.'ore  ;;u;jportcd 
today  by  an  eaitonal  in  tne  Orar.ceburg 
Times  .ind  Democrat. 

The  euit.rial  requested  rl-.at  :.n  TBI  in- 
vesucaiion  probe  "how  deeply  the  bhick 
jiower  movement  Is  rooted  on  the  South 
Carolina  fct-ite  College  campus  to  deternune 
if  the  All-star  bowhug  lanes  was  a  target  of 
intetrration  cr  an  excuse  ;or  violence." 

Ki.VG's    'C.'.MP-IN' 

■Sik:  If  t..s  administration  .Hows  Martin 
I.uiher  King  to  >-0  tiirough  with  ins  jjroposed 
"(\;mp-m"  ;u  Apni  all  its  talk  .ibout  crime 
prevent;&a  v.ili  be  so  much  empty  ijabbllng. 
The  bisgcsi  crime  In  recent  years  is  the  com- 
plete abandon  v.-tth  which  riots,  etrikes  and 
civil  disobedience  have  been  iUlowcd  to  flour- 
ish. It  is  beyond  the  wildest  dream  to  ima- 
gine that  this  "ccmp-in"  could  take  place 
without  disturbance. 

.^s  I  get  the  ;-lciure  Dr.  Kir.g  tiTinks  the 
complete  cure  for  this  :s  lo  .iboiish  po'.erty. 
Even  thoti;.th  he  docs  mention  jobs,  you  v.'i'u 
notice  that  he  avoids  u:ie  of  the  word  v.'a^es — 
v.-ages  being  payment  received  for  doir.s  a 
Job — but  asks  for  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come. Thus  would  .'How  the  able-oodied  '.vel- 
fare  recipient  to  eontiiiue  rcit:.ng  idly  ..t 
home. 

I  submit  that  all  the  money  In  the  v.-orld 
Is  not  the  cure  for  crime.  "The  devil  finds 
■A'ork  for  idle  hands"  was  never  mere  true 
than  today.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  stem  the 
tide  of  crime  is  to  get  all  these  able-bodied 
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"guests"  '■'  the  Welfare  S'.a'.e  up  off  their 
lazy  verar.d.is  ind  make  them  ijo  to  work 

Instead  Df  Dr  King  •  edu -Atlnsj"  the  people 
of  W.\8hlni{ton  ind  other  clues  to  -he  "hand- 
out" let  htm  and  his  disciples  be  educated  to 
the  concept  of  work  and  aoceptitnce  of  the 
already  available  Jobs  Let  them  also  be  edu- 
cated to  the  fact  that  It's  not  cvistomary  to 
start  out  a;  the  top.  but  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up  Let  them  be  educated 
lo  the  Idea  that  pride  Is  ^.imethtng  that  comes 
with  earning  not  raking  let  Martin  l.uther 
King  himself  be  educated  to  using  the  time 
energy  and  money  dlrecth'  m  the  poverty 
stricken  rather  than  on  a  *•  i»tef ul  disturb- 
ance 

In  the  beginning  days  of  this  country  thfre 
was  a  rule  for  every  able-bodied  citizen,  of 
"no  work,  no  eat  "  It's  <m11  a  gi-xj  Idea! 

ViRi.INIA    Pun. I  IPS 
StLVEH  3PH1NG.  MD 

Sir  As  many  of  ua  recall  with  shame  and 
remorse  the  summer  march  on  The  Pentagon, 
we  read  -f  Martin  Luther  Klnt;^  pr'>'e<tefi 
spring  cl'.ll  disobedience  ^-arnpalgn  w!'h  the 
question  upon  our  Up*  "Does  this  have  Ui 
happen  in  the  Capital  City  >t  a  nation  which 
nnds  It  increasingly  dllflcult  to  malnUln  law 
and   ^rder^"  Or  any   ither  place  '.n  our  nation'' 

In  a  Wii.shlngt<5n  m  itel  three  notorious 
troublemakers.  King.  Carmlchaei  and  [tap 
Br.5wn  met  upon  tan  vicious  premise.  We 
seek    'jo   say    t^'    the    nation  that   If    you 

don't  straighten  up  then  you're  writing  your 
L>wn  .obituary  When  we  come  here  iln  the 
«pring  ampalgni  we  will  -'<->me  not  to  beg. 
out  to  demand  that  the  nation  grant  us  what 
fs  tr'i;v  ours." 

W:.:  a  r.atlon  ctiinxnltted  to  providing  for 
common  defense  and  insuring  domestic  tran- 
quillity abide  >r  lg;i..r>"  ^Ufh  a  threat  to  '.U^ 
security  and  'lie  satety  if  it^  people?  Will  mr 
n.itlon  through  ita  leaders  be  intimidated  to 
grant  a  threatening  and  disobedient  mob 
what  the  mob  determines  as  Its  rightful  In- 
heritance' Why  not  a  federal  Injunction  to 
keep  these  trouble  makers  and  other  nf  like 
mind,  out  of  the  Nation  a  Capital  and  restrain 
their  promotion  it  such  ?.ampalgn3  .mywhere 
wlthm  the  VounUs  of  the  United  States  of 
.\mertca?  If  the  injunction  should  fall,  why 
not  try  iron  bars,  without  ball 

If  reason,  fair  play  and  a  sincere  deelre  for 
the  good  of  all  cannot  combine  forces  In  legis- 
lation, social  and  economic  development  to 
secure  the  blt?3slng  of  .Ife,  liberty  and  the 
purs.iant  of  happlnesa  for  ail  of  our  people, 
there  jeema  to  be  scant  hope  for  lawleeaness 
a:id  i  luience  to  do  so 

THOM.^d    W     SVSDtMUilTD. 

Pastor.  EpwoTt^  Metliodiit  Chxtrch. 

■>VR  Ptrst.  I  must  say  that  this  country  Is 
the  greatest  place  on  earth  and  I  don't  believe 
*e  shuuld  sit  iround  and  let  Just  a  (ew 
aestroy  all  the  things  we  stand  for 

I  am  referring  to  tnose  few  who  would 
desnroy  thl-s  country  in  -he  name  of  civil 
right.s.  and  simply  because  they  don't  want  t.> 
face  the  true  facts  of  life  There  .ire  too  man-. 
>f  my  race  that  feel  that  the  country  owes 
them  I  reward  ;ust  because  they  are  Ne^jroes 
Too  many  want  something  without  workini; 
f'jr  it  And  because  of  nir  ma.-iv  m^tny  free- 
doms, too  many  Just  tjike  advantage  of  them 

What  I  am  trying  to  s.iv  is  that  we  have 
.limy  strong  laws  but  lor  some  reason  they 
are  not  used.  This  is  a  new  day.  and  I  fe«I 
that  some  of  these  so-i-alled  rreedoms  are 
outdated  I  r>e!!eve  'hat  all  pe<ip;e  must  be 
m.ide  to  respect  the  law  T  -'le  land  We  have 
the  President,  the  Supreme  Cour^  and  many 
agencies  that  make  the  law,  ind  I  do  believe 
the  President  has  the  power  to  control 
marches  on  Waahlng'on  '.Ike  that  planned 
by  the  Rev    Martin  Luther  King 

I  am  sure  that  nothing  good  can  ever  come 
out  of  such  aa  this  Also,  being  a  Ne«fro  my- 
self I  would  like  to  know  "u'=t  what  these 
so-called  civil  rlghters  want    We  have  come 
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a   .ong    way    What   good   will    It  do   now   to 
have  to  start  all  over  again? 

My  only  hope  now  is  that  we  all  will  wake 
up  .ind  come  to  our  Ood-glven  senses  before 

It  1.-.  UX3  late 

GEOROB  W     STTWStAN 


Februarii  ir,,  nhis 


The  Great  Society  Dropi  Out 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

DP    NEW     ToRK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKKSBNTATIVES 
Thur-idav    February   i5    1968 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  too  few  of  us 
are  compreheiidiiiK  the  true  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war  One  c-ost  is  the  gutting  of 
the  spirit  and  much  of  the  substance  of 
President  John.sons  own  Great  Society 
As  Ihf  economist,  Robert  Lekachman. 
point.--  out  m  an  article  from  the  New- 
Leader,  of  February  12.  196H.  when  social 
welfare  spending  ls  considi-red  on  a  per 
capital  oasis,  one  sees  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety IS  not  merely  standing  still — It  Is  In 
full  retreat. 

Professor  Likachman,  who  is  chalr- 
iiiuii  of  the  Economics  Dei>artment  ol 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
•Stonybrook.  goes  on  to  point  out  ho'.v  a 
:iii.5ai«e.ssment  of  tiie  causes  of  inflation 
If'd  the  administration  to  call  for  the 
surtax,  which  set  off  further  political  de- 
mands for  reduced  domestic  spending. 
The  article  Is  an  .'XccUent  study  m  the 
intertwining  of  politics  and  i-conomics 
which  has  resulted  Ij-i  a  disarray  in  our 
priorities.  It  follows: 

COST-Pl'SH    OR    DfMANO-Pt'U. 

iBv  Robert  U-k.u-hmaiil 
Hie  President's  economic  program  for  the 
coming  vear  eerllv  reads  much  of  the  time  as 
though  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Wilbur  Mills  had 
collaborated  in  its  composition  The  two 
notes  sounded  by  the  tired  rhetoric  of  the 
Budget,  tlie  State  of  the  Union  Message,  and 
'.r\o  Economic  Message  are  perseverance  In 
S.iutheaat  Asia  .despite  "the  'ost  of  our  com- 
:nltment  to  freetlom"  as  President  Johnson 
humorously  puts  Iti  and  the  utter  necessltv 
i)f  retrenchment  at  home  For  some  time  past 
i  xiur  Joke,  the  Great  S'K-iety  Is  now  .i  drop- 
it  --ven  from  Lyndon  Johnson's  public 
proae 

In  Its  new  honest "  dreso.  the  Budget  in- 
cludes trust  fund  .iccouuth  .us  well  as  the  con- 
sequences >t  the  government's  vast  lending 
operations.  Thus  the  projected  total  budget 
ouUav  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  is  a  majestic  »186  1  billion,  a  figure  thtft 
has  set  conservative  tong\ies  to  clucking.  By 
any  budgetary  concept,  the  actual  total  la 
only  $10  4  biiuon  above  the  current  flscal 
vear's  expeudlturee. 

The  uniy  deserves  emphasis  because  the 
entire  810  4  billion  goes  to  defense.  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  financed  largely  out 
iif  payroll  taxes  i .  higher  nailltaj-y  and  civil 
service  pay  mure  generous  veterans'  pen- 
sions, and,  unavoidably,  higher  interest  pay- 
ments >n  the  Pederal  debt.  If  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  ..-ountry's  increased  popu- 
lation and  higher  price  levels.  It  Is  plain  that 
the  sums  .i\ailable  for  .social  welfare  In  real 
terms  per  capita  are  considerably  smaller 
than  thev  have  been  The  Great  Society  Is 
7iLit  standing  sUll     It  is  m  full  retreat. 

The  details  make  the  flesh  creep.  Here  are 
some  of  the  flowers  in  the  large  gairland  of 
program  red'.ictions  "The  Administration 
plans  to  close  18  Job  Corps  c&mpe,  and  as  an 
odd  response  to  la«t  summer's  rlota.  it  pro- 


poses to  hold  down  the  summer  youth  pro- 
grama  "The  same  government  which  touts 
the  passage  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
and  advances  toward  victory  over  Tainted 
Tuna,  also  plans  to  curtail  grants  to  com- 
munities for  improved  sewage  treatment — 
Just  pos.slbly  a  more  important  problem  .Al- 
though the  President  does  seek  to  shrink  the 
space  .igency's  swollen  budget  by  $447  million 
(over  the  anguished  protests  of  Werner  vn;; 
Brauni,  he  h:^  f.,und  u  quarter  of  a  hi;;. 
dollars  for  the  Idiotic,  environmentally  de- 
structive supersonic  trftn*f)ort 

The  President's  affection  for  education  is 
notorious  and  tlie  details  of  his  early  days  .13 
a  schoolteacher  have  bored  a  nation.  .Ml  the 
siune.  this  year  he  plans  to  lop  $361  million 
off  education  programs,  one  of  the  causes 
presumably,  of  John  Gardner's  resignation 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  As  a  result  there  will  be  frwer 
b«x>k8  and  fewer  libraries  to  put  them  ;n.  a 
smaller  number  of  laboratories  aiul  lab 
equipment,  and  fewer  dormitories,  although 
there  will  naturally  be  a  great  many  more 
students  seeking  college  admission  and  the 
price  if  their  books  and  supplies  will  be  ris- 
ing. 

Why  has  the  Prfsldent  crippled  what  he 
labored  s<t  hard  u^  create'  Like  most  .iiiswers 
these  davs.  'he  rp«p<''n?e  coep  back  to  Vlet- 
iiaiTi  atul  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
I  if  the  House  Way:  .md  Means  Committee  By 
now  the  .\UmHUstratlo:i  Ls  commuted  to  the 
Incessant  repetition  if  a  one-note  eoonomic 
song:  Raise  taxes  .\a  the  .Administration  j^ees 
the  world,  unless  Congress  speedily  1  nacts 
the  "ax  surcharge,  the  wage-price  spiral  will 
quicken,  what  Is  left  of  our  favorable  mer- 
chandise balance  of  trade  will  vanish,  and 
our  large  deficit  in  the  over-all  balance  of 
payments  will  worsen 

.\lre8«ly  under  assault,  the  dolLir  '.v;.:  ye 
attacked  by  the  speculators  with  redoubled 
enthusiasm  and  the  consequence  will  he 
cither  a  humiliating  increase  of  the  dollar 
price  for  gold— to  the  benefit  of  South  Airlca. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  General  de  Gaulle— 
ur,  L-ven  worse,  a  reversion  to  economic  pro- 
tectionism that  will  soon  be  emulated  ijy 
other  major  trading  nations. 

The  case  is  founded  upon  what  economist* 
term  demand-pull  Influences.  .As  this  -torv 
K'oe-o.  prices  ro5e  over  3  per  cent  last  year 
.simplv  because  individual  consumer?  busi- 
ness investors,  .md  government  agenc.es  in 
cincert  spent  too  many  dollars.  6tlmulall:ie 
U-jo  many  pnce  hikes.  Not  all  poonoiiusts, 
myself  included,  accept  this  tale,  preternne 
instead  an  emphasis  uptm  actions  by  laree 
unions  .md  lartfe  corporations  which  in  the 
jareon  of  the  trade  ha.s  been  dubbed  ^oft- 
pvish  milatlon.  Whether  out  of  conviction  or 
convenience.  Congressman  Mills  h.-ia  attached 
himself  to  this  wing  of  economic  opinion 

During  iact  No-,  ember's  performance  'f  the 
Tiieater  of  the  Absurd  that  the  Concress- 
man  from  time  to  time  conducts  for  the 
narrassment  of  the  Administration,  he  fiuW^i 
Charles  Schultze.  then  .-till  head  (f  ^.e 
Budget  Bureau.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henrv  Fowler,  and  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  on  the 
ifllclal  version  of  inflation.  Mills  pointed 
to  such  contr.ndlctory  auguries  as  slucgist' 
retail  sales,  high  consumer  saving,  unuseo 
factory  capacity,  .md  the  modest  real  growth 
of  the  economy.  How,  he  wondered,  could  a 
x&\  increase  master  the  problem  when  iinio.ii 
were  capable  of  negotatlng  5-6  per  cent  wage 
increases  and  large  corporations  were  able. 
within  generous  limits,  to  set  profit  tarcets 
which  necessitated  higher  prices  for  'i-'it 
realisation  ' 

Such  a  diagnosis  might  lead  an  old-fash- 
ioned trust  buster  to  cry  anew  for  the  dis- 
solution of  General  Motors  and  the  lesser 
goliaths  annually  celebrated  in  Forrme  i 
directory  of  the  500  largest  American  indus- 
trial corporations.  The  analysis  might  In- 
duce a  modem  economist  to  advocate  further 
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experiment  with  wage-price  guideposts,  some 
MT.slon  of  English  compulsory  reporting  and 
re',  lew,  selective  wage  and  price  controls,  or 
even  general  controls  and  rationing.  Con- 
,:ressman  Mills'  conclusion  Is  decidedly  dif- 
lerent .  an  insistence  on  fxirther  reductions  In 
u  a-defen.se  spending  ihe  is  hawkish  on  ■Viet- 
nam), and  the  installation  of  the  new  prin- 
ciple that  public  spending  should  grow  more 
.klowly  than   private  spending. 

For  what  the  quality  may  be  worth,  Mills 
has  displayed  exemplary  consistency.  In  a 
recent  Newsweek  column,  Paul  Samuelson 
has  blamed  him  (or  a  year's  delay  in  the 
pa.'^sage  of  the  1964  tax  cut  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  $10  billion  in  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  Rather  bitterly,  Samuelson 
now  suggests  that  Mills'  present  tactics  will 
cc'inpensate  for  the  loss  by  causing  an  extra 
*1  I  billion  of  Inflation. 

Politically  the  Administration's  posture 
i-  uncomfortable.  If  the  President  holds  the 
budgetary  line,  maintaining  that  all  possible 
aits  have  already  been  made,  he  risks  the 
death  of  the  surcharge  In  the  House  Ways 
.^nd  Means  Committee.  And  even  Adminlstra- 
tl-n  stalwarts,  more  or  less  convinced  that 
hither  taxes  are  necessary,  will  in  an  election 
\ear  breathe  a  small,  silent  prayer  of  thanks 
to  their  Arkansas  colleague.  But  it  is  by  no 
ir.i-ans  certain  that  if  the  -Administration 
\ields  to  Mills  and  shaves  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  more  off  the  education,  model  cities, 
Jill  retraining,  and  economic  opportunity 
budgets,  the  Congress  will  act  lavorably  upon 
taxes. 

The  point  Is  simple  enough.  Since  expendl- 
ui.'e  reduction  and  tax  increases  are  alterna- 
tl. e  means  of  dampening  down  .aggregate  de- 
ir..ind.  the  more  there  la  "f  the  first  the 
v.eaker  Is  the  case  of  the  tecond.  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  Mills 
will  get  what  he  wants,  the  wreckage  of 
siicial  progranis.  and  the  President  will  never 
receive  his  yearned-lor  recompense,  the 
surcharge. 

The  contretemps  Is  largely  politically  in- 
spired, but  iriuli  to  tell,  the  .Administration's 
intellectual  position  does  not  deserve  much 
better.  Winning  the  praise  of  even  the  Wall 
Srreet  Journal,  the  Economic  Report  comes 
out  strongly  against  mandatory  wage  and 
price  controls  on  the  grounds,  traditional  to 
et momists.  that  "they  distort  resource  al- 
Ijcatlon;  they  require  reliance  either  on  nec- 
essarily clumsy  and  arbitrary  rules  or  the 
icevltable  Imperfect  decisions  of  Govern- 
n.ent  officials;  they  offer  countless  tempta- 
tions to  evasion  or  violation;  they  require  a 
\ast  administrative  apparatus'  This  would 
be  a  fair  statement  of  the  conventional  wls- 
tlo.Ti  on  this  subject  if  the  Economic  Report 
v.ere  not  at  frequent  odds  with  its  own 
(."j.-ltion. 

rake  one  important  point:  Although  the 
C  ancil  of  Economic  Advisors  emphasizes  de- 
:  ■-  iiid  elements  in  Inflation,  it  does  not  deny 
ft.?  relevance  of  market  power  to  recent  price 
1  .:reases.  .Now  it  is  legitimate  enough  to 
jntrast  Iree  markets  and  government  con- 
trols as  allocatlve  mechanisms  to  the  praise 
:  the  former  :.nd  the  derogation  of  the 
l-.tter,  but  the  Inconvenient  fact  is  that 
'. '.erever  concentrated  corporate  or  union 
I'uxer  IS  important,  corporate  and  union  of- 
i.:;als,  not  the  free  market,  do  the  alloca- 
'.r.e  work.  Is  it  obvious  that  their  work  is 
!  :■   be   preferred   to   that  of   public   officials? 

The  Council's  own  criteria  suggest  either 
the  substitution  of  public  for  arbitrary  prl- 

■  ute  allocation  or  a  serious  attempt  to  make 

■  'werful  corporations  and  unions  behave  as 
'!•  lUgh  they  were  governed  by  free  market 
l:.-ces.  The  first  response  the  Council  ex- 
'.-ided.  The  second  was  embodied  in  the 
V  !ge-price  guideposts. 

The  original  guldepost  standard  for  wage 
u. creases  was  3.2  per  cent  annually,  roughly 
in  line  with  per  capita  productivity  increases. 
1-iSt  year's  average  settlement  won  unions 
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5.5  per  cent.  What  the  Council  proposes  in 
the  face  of  this  experience  Is  almost  em- 
barrassing to  describe.  The  Economic  Report 
inevitably  urges  labor  and  management  to 
behave  responsibly.  Tlien  it  proposes  a  new 
mechanism,  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  charged  witli  the  preparation  of 
"studies  in  depth  of  economic  conditions  in 
those  Industries  which  are  a  persistent  source 
of  inflationary  pressure,"  and  provided  with 
a  mandate  'to  reach  some  consensus  on  ap- 
propriate general  standards  to  guide  jirivate 
price  and  wage  decisions."  The  last  jj^int  is 
a  retreat  from  the  Administration's  claim  up 
to  this  year  that  such  standards  had  already 
been  enunciated. 

As  If  all  of  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the 
Administration  is  pledged  to  a  series  of  con- 
trols over  American  travel,  bank  loans  to 
foreigners,  and  investment  In  Western 
Europe.  If  these  devices  do  not  interfere  with 
the  sacred  allocations  of  the  free  market, 
what  on  earth  does?  The  President  and  per- 
force his  subordinates  dodge  the  large  fact 
that  any  war  represents  a  serious  mlsalloca- 
tion  of  resources.  In  past  wars  the  adminis- 
trative response  has  been  general  control  of 
the  economy  so  that  whatever  was  left  over 
from  the  appetites  of  the  military  could  be 
reasonably  allocated  to  the  various  civilian 
claimants.  The  inconsistencies  of  the  Admin- 
istration's positions  are  a  testimonial  to  the 
general  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  word  is  in  order  about  the  only  novelty 
of  the  Presidential  message  season.  This  is 
JOBS,  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business 
Sector.  The  President  proposes  to  enllrt  the 
business  community,  not  heretofore  enthu- 
siastic, in  the  solution  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployment. He  wants  $350  million  to  create 
100,000  new  Jobs  over  the  next  18  months. 
The  rationale  is  this:  It  may  cost  as  much 
as  $5,000  per  trainee  to  absorb  "severely  dis- 
advantaged" workers.  Business,  however  pub- 
lic-spirited, cannot  be  expected  to  bear  the 
training,  counseling,  and  supervisory  costs. 
At  $3,500  per  person,  business  will  cover  its 
costs,  a  particularly  Intractable  variety  of 
unemployment  will  diminish,  welfare  costs 
will  drop,  and  peace  will  return  to  the  slums. 

Understandably,  the  notion  has  won  con- 
verts among  the  more  enlightened  members 
of  the  business  commimlty.  In  Detroit,  Henry 
Ford  seems  engaged  in  a  serious  attempt  to 
suspend  the  usual  screening  devices  which 
automatically  exclude  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Members  of  the  Urban  Coalition  are 
publicizing  the  President's  program  and  the 
general  advisability  of  a  greater  business  com- 
mitment. And  Indeed  something  may  come 
of  the  program,  less  because  of  business  al- 
truism than  because  of  labor  shortage.  One 
suspects  that  a  feood  uiaiiy  businessmen  will 
be  receiving  public  subsidies  for  hiring  and 
training  the  same  people  they  would  have 
recruited  at  their  own  expense.  Unless  stand- 
ards are  high,  these  businessmen  will  be 
making  substantial  profits  out  of  the  scheme. 

In  1968  this  may  be  the  best  we  can  do  as 
a  nation.  But  If  one  returns  to  the  subject 
of  resource  allocation,  the  proposal  Illustrates 
the  disorder  of  our  priorities.  Only  a  year  or 
two  ago,  the  Automation  Commission  identi- 
fied something  like  five  million  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  unfilled  according  to  present  defini- 
tions of  staffing  need.  One  could  usefully  em- 
ploy several  hundred  thousand  people  Just 
making  additional  mall  deliveries.  This  might 
do  rather  more  to  raise  growth  rates  than 
laboriously  created  Jobs  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. It  Is  hard  to  preserve  one's  patience  with 
an  Administration  which  preaches  rational 
resource  allocation  and  cannot  so  much  as 
deliver  the  mall  on  time. 

The  picture  before  us  is  of  a  President 
who  has  presided  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
fragile  period  of  social  reform  he  did  so  much 
to  initiate.  For  his  pains,  he  has  not  even 
won  the  war  which  has  caused  all  the  trouble. 
Lyndon  Johnson  would  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy If  we  did  not  need  it  all  for  ourselves. 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Richard  D. 
McCarthy  Upon  Introdoction  of  a  Joint 
Resolution  To  Establish  a  JadiCorps 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
.spair  and  rejection  of  the  ghettoite.s  aitd 
the  .slumdwellers  of  our  inner  cities  ca;.- 
not  be  stopped  by  bullets  and  blood  and 
tear  uas  alone.  We  learned  that  last  siun- 
mer. 

Nor  can  it  be  .stopped  by  the  ceaseless 
flow  of  dollars  into  untrained  and  un- 
motivated hands  alone.  We  learned  that 
last  siunmer,  too. 

And  we  learned  another  bitter  le.sson 
la.st  summer:  that  the  violence  that 
flared  but  confined  itself  lo  limited  areas 
i^ave  rise  to  iiatred  and  other  violence, 
not  from  the  rioters,  but  from  the  uvii- 
ase  citizen  whose  fear  of  social  war  had 
reached  paranoid  proportions  and  souglit 
reprisals  against  the  unden^rivileged 
and  the  deprived,  the  causes  of  their 
discontent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  common  denomi- 
nator in  the  hatred  and  counterhatred 
which  the  violence  engendered  was  the 
great  need  for  adherence  to  law  and 
order. 

Those  whose  homes  were  not  burned 
and  relatives  not  .shot  at.  claimed  the 
.sole  cause  of  the  riots  was  disrespect  for 
the  law;  while  the  burned-out  and  .shot- 
up  minority  claimed  the  violence  was 
necessary  because  the  law  did  not  woik. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  their  far-reaching  de- 
cision, Gideon  against  Wainwrlght,  in 
1963,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  must  have  a 
lawyer — as  an  inalienable  risht,  not  a 
luxury.  This  decision  was  indeed  a  mile- 
stone; but  it  did  not  and  it  could  not 
enter  that  other,  and  far  more  extensive 
body  of  proceedings,  the  civil  action. 

Many  of  our  cities  today  have  .slums 
where  exorbitant  rentals  are  charged  for 
filthy,  ill-kept  and  crowded  dwellings. 
Yet  these  same  cities  almost  all  have 
zoning  laws  and  health  and  fire  ordi- 
nances. The  problem  here.  then,  is  ad- 
herence. 

We  cannot  expect  every  city  to  liire 
crowds  of  inspectors  to  keep  daily  \igils 
on  landlords  of  blight.  We  can  also  not 
expect  the  individual  tenants,  strugplina; 
to  keep  their  financial  heads  above  water, 
to  pay  the  high  prices  of  a  competent 
attorney.  But  our  answer  is  not  in  sub- 
sidizing building  inspectors.  The  in.spec- 
tors  come  and  go  and  conditions  may 
change  a  little,  but  the  tenants,  the  ac- 
tual victims,  have  no  hand  in  the  undo- 
ing of  their  own  misery.  No  lesson  is 
learned,  no  confidence  is  gained. 

■What  we  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  pro- 
vide opportimities  for  these  jjeople  to 
take  part  in  their  own  betterment.  In  the 
major  areas  of  deprivation  and  under- 
privilege  —  over-pricing  and  under- 
standard  everything — this  means  civil 
actions,  and  this  in  turn,  means  lawyers. 
But  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Government  should  go  into  the  ciul 
law    profession.    On    the    other    hand, 
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thouKh.  I  do  not  think  we  can  let  this 
call  ^o  uniut'ded. 

I  am.  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  to  establish  a  JudiCorps. 
The  actual  language  of  tills  measure  di- 
rects the  Attorney  General  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ORice  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
ll>hi:ig  the  JudiCorps  and  then  report 
back  to  the  Congress  withm  90  days. 

T;ie  JudiCorps  would  be  statled  by  law 
students,  paid  in  fellowships,  and  would 
be  under  the  direction  of  law  professsors 
and  other  concerned  lawyers  who  would 
receive  SI  a  year.  Their  purpose  would 
be  to  work  as  an  extension  of  the  present 
legal  services  piogram  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  bringing  leRsl 
facilities,  both  criminal  and  civil,  at  low 
or  no  cost,  right  into  the  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  law  schools  with 
the  help  of  random  foundation  u'rants 
a?e  -tarting  their  own  .such  programs. 
Ger)r<,ctown  University  L,;\w  School  :s  an 
excellent  example  With  only  frraduate 
students  participating,  they  had  in  the 
first  >5  yeai's  of  their  program  tried  over 
2  ')00  cased,  winning  the  following  praise 
from  District  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright; 

iGojrgetown  has)  probably  the  most  sys- 
tcni.it'.c  and  thorough  training  in  trial  ad- 
voc  H'v  ottered  unywhere  in  the  country. 

SpuiTed  on  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Bicnr.ams  remark  that  75  percent  of 
law  school  graduates  are  unready  for 
practice  leaving  law  school  without  hav- 
ing confronted  "one  live  man  or  woman 
who  is  in  immediate  need  of  legal  advice." 
other  pioneers  like  Georetown  have 
proven  that  the  law  schools  themselves 
are  a  .reat  untapped  source  of  legal 
wealth.  The  JudiCorps.  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, would  tap  this  source. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  advocate  this 
program  because  it  is  a  low-cost  means 
of  vitally  extending  the  critical  iiro^'ram 
of  legal  aid  to  the  ;)oor.  We  must,  fore- 
most of  all.  let  the  poor  know  that  they 
can  better  rheir  lot  throu-h  the  law.  not 
.iround  it  And  I  advocate  the  JudiCorps 
becau;  e  it  would  involve  young,  Intelli- 
gent, interested,  and  committed  individ- 
uals, as  does  the  Peace  Corps,  in  the 
plight  of  the  poverty-stricken.  This 
strong  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
the  JudiCorps  has  already  been  elo- 
quently t'xpres.sed.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
words  of  one  Georgetown  law  student: 

I  came  here  interested  In  corporate  prac- 
tice and  good  living.  I've  been  made  to  feel 
giUlty  If   I'm  not  defending  an  indigent 


A  New  Program  for  Attacking  the  Prob- 
lems of  Narcotics  Addiction  and  Alco- 
holism 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OF  REPHE^ENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Februarr/  15.  1968 

Mr  V.\N  DF:ERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  far- 
reachuit;  program  for  attacking  the 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction  and  alco- 
holism 

We  have  been  asked  to  consider 
amciiding  the  Community  Mental  Health 
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Centers  Act  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
these  problems.  Since  both  the.se  sick- 
nesses are  essentially  sypiptomatlc  of 
mental  disorders,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments placing  their  treatment  and  pre- 
vention m  mental  health  programs  seem 
eminently  logical  to  me. 

For  one  thing  the  range  of  services 
furni.vhed  bv  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  represents  the  range  of 
-services  needed  to  treat  and  rehabilitate 
addicts  .iMcl  .ilcoholics. 

Second,  maintaining  isolated  facilities 
for  these  special  needs  wtiuld  hamper  the 
recruitment  of  personnel  Flexibility  m 
staffing  the  programs  of  these  centers 
will  help  meet  this  particular  problem. 

Third,  the  Centers  are  uffiliated  with 
other  local  agencies,  maintaining  con- 
tacts that  are  also  needed  in  .serving 
those  who  suffer  addiction  and  alcohol- 
ism 

I  support  the  proposed  amendments 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


Fehruarij  lo,  i'jr,s 


Redwood   National   Park 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

t     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tention lias  been  made  that  the  proposed 
exchange  ot  national  forest  lands  for 
privately  owned  lands  to  be  Included  in 
the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
wotild  be  advantageous  to  people  of  Cali- 
fornia living  in  the  area  ad.iacent  to  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park.  This 
contention  has  been  effectively  refuted 
by  Mr.  La  Verne  M.  Nelson,  the  road  com- 
missioner and  county  eiiginecr  of  Del 
Norte  County.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Nelson's  views.  I 
incU'.de  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  his  December  13.  1967,  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Del  Norte 
County,  Calif.,  and  the  chart  to  which 
he  alludes  in  this  letter. 

Del  Norte  County, 
Crescent  City.  Calif  .  DeccTnbcr  13,  1967. 
Subject:  Potential  loss  of  Road  Department 
Portst  Receipt  Pvnds  from  Redwood  Pur- 
ihase  U:at. 
Hon.  Bo.\RD  ur  SuprRVisoas, 
County  of  Del  Norte, 
Crescent  City.  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  On  December  11,  1967  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  presented  ;.  our  Honorable 
Board  with  a  Fact  Sheet  on  the  Northern. 
Redwood  Purchase  Unit  located  within  the 
County  of  Del  Norte. 

There  !ias  been  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  trading  the  purchase  unit  to  timber 
companies  lor  lobs  of  their  forested  lands 
to  the  proposed  feclenil  park  would  be  ad- 
vaut.  geous  to  the  people  of  Del  Norte 
County. 

I  can  only  speak  for  the  Road  Dep.irtnient. 
However,  the  loss  uf  over  564. ouo  per  year 
to  this  department  ( ' .  of  the  average  annual 
forest  service  receipts  shown  ;n  Item  3  of  the 
Fact  Sheet)  would  ha\e  a  very  serious  effect 
on  our  county  road  system. 

We  have  .iveraged  annual  road  improve- 
ment expenditures  of  $200,000  per  year  over 
the  past  three  years  Loss  of  the  forest  serv- 
ice receipts  presently  derived  from  lottglng  in 
the  purchase  unit  would  result  in  reducing 
future  road  improvement  expenditures  by 
32  per  cent    If  we  wculd  not  have  had  these 


fund.s  In  the  past  three  years.  It  would  have 
meiint  that  the  recent  Improvements  to 
Waahlngton  Blvd.  between  Northcrest  Drive 
and  Highway  101:  Lake  Earl  Drive  ioutherlv 
of  Fort  Dick:  and  Pebble  Beach  Drue  In  the 
Marhorfer  Creek  urea  could  not  have  been 
accomplished 

Our  road  system  stUI  contains  well  over 
an  estimated  $2,000,000  worth  of  serious  road 
deficiencies.  As  traffic  Increa.ses.  demands  for 
Wider,  stralghter.  and  surf.iced  roads  adds 
to  these  deficiencies.  Obviously,  even  if  we 
didn't  lose  any  of  the  forest  servl','e  receipts 
and  could  continue  to  expend  $200,000  per 
year  for  improvements,  it  would  tike  over 
10  years  to  overcome  our  present  ciiiy  dp. 
Hclencles. 

An  example  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
deficiencies  is  an  accident  that  occurred  on 
Howland  HlU  Road  in  the  late  afprnoon  of 
December  y.  1967.  One  young  man  was  killed 
and  a  second  very  seriously  l.Tjartxl  because 
they  were  walking  In  the  roadway  and  ground 
fog  ob.scured  them  from  a  passing  motorist 
This  road  is  in  our  Improvement  pr-gram 
for  1967-68  but  Ilnanclng  has  delayed  Us  Im- 
provement to  date  Had  there  been  an  ade- 
quate f-houlder  for  pedestrian  use.  the  lire 
of  this  young  man  would  very  Ukelv  not  have 
been  lost. 

Any  decrease  In  road  Improvement  ex- 
penditures In  the  years  ahead  Is  certain  to 
delay  correction  of  major  road  deficiencies. 
This  can  only  result  in  unneces.sary  trafflc 
accidents  causing  untold  loss  of  life  and  suf. 
ferlng  to  u.sers  of  Del  Norte's  road  system. 

I  understand  the  US.  Forest  Service  does 
not  anticipate  raising  Its  annual  cut  in  •ne 
rem;'l:'.der  •->:  the  lorcst  t ")  '^':-inper.sate  ;.ir 
this  li:ss  of  logging;  In  the  p-.irch.ise  unit  !f 
such  should  occur.  This  primarily  because 
they  are  on  a.  sustained  yU-ld  cutting  pro- 
gram  cycled   for    100-110   years 

There  is  an  estimated  1.100.000  000  bonrd 
feet  of  timber  within  the  14.500  acre  pur- 
chase unit.  According  to  the  county  asses- 
sor, at  the  present  tax  rate  ti'.ls  timber  would 
yield  $397,300  worth  of  revenue  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  if  it  were  In  private  ownership. 
The  land  would  yield  an  iiddltloiial  ?9.000 
worth  of  revenue.  However.  It  is  estimated 
that  100,000.000  boiird  feet  of  timber  would 
be  harvested  each  year  by  the  new  private 
owners  and  this  would  red'^cc  the  assessed 
valuation  annually. 

Taxes  returned  to  the  county  from  the 
purchase  unit  over  the  next  12  years  if  It 
were  in  private  ownership  v.-ould  Mkely  be 
similar  to  those  shown  In  the  enclosad  chart. 
Notice  that  the  average  annual  taxes  on  both 
land  :nd  Mmber  v.-ould  be  .?203.775  over  ■: 
12  year  period.  It's  also  not.ible  that  nfter  12 
years  all  timber  will  have  been  har\ested  ;ind 
the  on!v  taxes  returned  to  the  county  would 
be  $9,000  per  year  on  the  land,  dnice  tax 
cieferments  on  harvested  timber  u:n  for  40 
years,  it  would  be  manv  years  before  a  limber 
tax  on  the  Kind  would  ;  t;ain  be  reaped  by  the 
county. 

Of  course,  it  could  be  i.oped  that  .Mtcr  12 
vears  Miller-Relllm  will  have  made  substan- 
tial improvements  to  their  inaujtrial  com- 
plex. This  could  have  the  effect  of  making  up 
the  loss  in  timber  revenue  previously  ob- 
tained from  the  purchase  unit. 

The  purchase  unit  Is  presently  on  a  sus- 
f  uned  yield  annual  cut  of  18.000.(00  boarti 
feet  At  present  day  timber  prices  tnis  should 
bring  a  minimum  annual  revenue  to  the 
county  of  S18O.U0O  for  perpetuity  However, 
since  no  sales  have  been  made  within  the 
purchase  unit  during  the  past  two  years,  con- 
siderably more  than  18.000.000  board  feet 
would  be  sold  in  the  next  few  years. 

A  foecial  feature  of  the  purchase  unit  is 
that  all  of  the  25';  receipts  derived  from 
logging  w^lthln  It  are  presen*iv  allocated  to 
Del  Norte  County.  Funds  trom  logging  all 
other  national  forests  within  Del  Norf; 
County  are  only  allocated  in  part  to  Dei 
Norte. 

Certainly  we  want  to  protect  the  industry 
we  now  have — industry  that  means  Jobs  and 
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payrolls.  Certainly  we  also  want  to  protect 
our  county  general  fund  revenues.  However, 
I  sincerely  hope  present  road  revenues  will  in 
no  way  be  sacrificed.  This,  I  feel,  would  be 
doing  a  grave  Injustice  to  citizens  of  our 
cuuntry. 

It  would  not  seem  logical  to  support  trade 
of  the  purchase  unit  in  the  federal  park  pro- 
posal unless  the  Park  Bill  had  definite  pro- 
visions within  It  to  assure  that  Income  for- 
merly derived  from  the  purchase  unit  was 
not  lost  by  either  the  Road  Department  or 
the  School  System  of  our  county. 

KespectfuKy  submitted. 

La  Vfrne  M  Nelson, 
Road        Comvun^ionrr        and        County 
Engineer. 

CHART  SHOWING  FOTEMI.M  i:-YFAR  TAX   I'JCOVL  FROM 
PURCHASF   lirjiT 


timber 
(thousands) 


tjxss 


L.ind 
t.nes 


Total 


1 1. 100.000  $397,300  59.0TO  $406,300 

7 1,000,000  361.1)00  9,0i)U  37U,  OJO 

3 900,000  32S.C0I1  9.000  334.000 

4.. 800.  UUO  289.1j0  9, 100  :;98.CJ0 

5 700,000  ?M,000  9,000  252,000 

6 600,000  217,000  9,000  226.000 

7 500.000  171.000  9.000  180,000 

8...- 400.000  135,000  9,000  144.000 

9 300,000  99,000  P.i.OO  1J8.UJ0 

10 200,000  63.000  9.000  7?.UO0 

II 100,000  27.  WO  9  HO  36.0'jQ 

12 0  I   0  9.000  9,000 

fjiai I .     2,445,iC0 

,ute:  Average  12-yeaf  taxes:  J2,4l5,300  divided  by  1  j  equals 
$2C3,775  per  year. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  Credit  Reports — II 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    VVISCON'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOOKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
gratliylnp:  resporise  has  resulted  from 
my  recent  efforts  to  lielp  consumers  pro- 
tect themselves  against  erroneous,  in- 
complete, or  malicious  credit  reports  and 
inmrmation. 

AmonK  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived is  one  from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Klein, 
economics  editor  of  the  highly  respected 
Consumer  Reports,  a  periodical  published 
by  the  nonprofit  Consumer's  Union. 

Mr.  Klein  expressed  interest  In  my  pro- 
posal and  enclosed  an  article  from  the 
May,  1967.  issue  of  Consumer  Reports  on 
the  subject  of  credit  information. 

The  article,  entitled  "When  Credit  Is 
Flatly  Refused."  Is  a  close  examination 
01  the  problems  that  all  too  often  beset 
individuals  who  are  refused  credit  for 
110  apparent  reason  and  without  explana- 
tion. 

Finding  out  why  credit  has  been  re- 
fused often  is  virtually  impossible  under 
present  procedures  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  credit  rating  bureaus.  As  the 
article  notes,  these  credit  bureau  prac- 
tices smack  of  a  star  chamber  proceeding. 

The  magazine  makes  the  point  well 
v.hen  it  asserts: 

Credit  Is  not  everyone's  right,  but  it  has 
rccome  an  Indispensable  privilege  for  most. 
Surely,  everyone  should  have  the  right  to 
iir.ow  the  evidence  used  against  him  by  po- 
■ont!al  creditors — Just  as  he  lias  a  Constl- 
t-ational  right  to  confront  witnesses  against 
him — and  to  have  the  evidence  corrected  if 
wrong  or  amended   if  incomplete. 
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In  a  few  days  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  establish  some  riyht  ol  "due  proce.ss" 
for  consumers  in  their  dealings  with 
credit  rating  agencies.  Because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter, I  commend  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion the  Consumer  Report  article: 

Everyone  knows  it's  easy — too  easy — to 
buy  on  credit  or  open  a  charge  account.  But 
at  least  a  few  people  also  know  how  it  feels 
to  be  turned  down  for  no  apparent  reason. 

One  REPORTS  reader  and  her  husband  re- 
cently shopped  at  a  discount  .store  that  ad- 
vertised It  would  open  charge  accounts  on  a 
iaalf-hour's  notice.  After  applying  for  an 
account,  they  filled  a  shopping  cart  with 
goods  and  returned  to  the  credit  desk,  only 
lo  be  told  they  were  not  cUizlble. 

"We  were  astounded,"  s!ie  wrote,  "bernxise 
we  have  at  least  10  credit  cards.  We  have  paid 
off  large  purchases  and  are  in  good  .-standing 
with  all  of  them.  Although  we  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  why  we  were  black-balled,' 
we  were  told  no  further  Information  could 
be  given  us." 

She  was  disturbed,  and  rlglitly  so.  The 
markelplaco  judges  buyers  partly  by  their 
credit  rating.  A  good  rating  is  synonymous 
wl'h  a  good  name.  Kejection  of  a  credit  appli- 
cation without  explanation  implies  the 
existence  of  detrimental  Information  in  some 
lile  known  to  the  commercial  world  but  not 
to  the  applicant.  That  smacks  of  a  star 
chamber  proceeding. 

The  credit  seller  muit.  of  course,  be  the 
judge  of  the  information  he  uses  m  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  grant  credit.  The  applicant 
supplies  some  of  the  information:  what  he 
earns,  where  he  works,  refercKces,  iind  so  on. 
.Some  stores  decide  on  that  Information 
alone.  But  most  rely  on  credit  bureaus. 

.".ccordlng  to  the  2200-member  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  a  .  to,re  '.ttcring 
"half-hour"  charge  accounts  may  be  forced 
to  make  Its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  iv.coni- 
plcte  reports  from  a  credit  bureau.  That  ;s, 
the  data  may  be  out  of  date  (-r  nilsleadinc. 
"In  Eucli  cases,"  says  the  ACBA,  "the  credit 
granter  should  order  an  updated  report."  .'.n 
updated  report  takes  far  longer  tlian  30 
minutes,  and  even  so  is  rubjcct  to  error. 

"Because  credit  information  must  be  as- 
.=embled  t'lrougli  fallible  li'iiman  s(jiircc.=  ," 
the  ACBA  tells  us,  "l-^accuracics  occasionally 
occur.  .  ,  .  Identities  nay  ;  ometimc;  bo 
confused,  despite  all  precautions."  It  coes  on 
to  say  that  a  buyer  cr.n  u'ct  a  bad  i:ame 
simply  .roni  having  defended  his  own  i;i- 
terest.  If  he  withholds  payment  on  faulty 
merchandise  i.intil  the  :;iore  ninkcs  good,  for 
example,  his  record  niay  siiov.-  only  thr^t  lie 
was  delinquent. 

Any  adverse  information  in  your  dossier 
will  be  kept  secret  from  you  by  the  ttore. 
Credit  bureaus  do  not  allow  their  clients  to 
divulge  it.  But  according  to  the  ACBA.  ttorcs 
can  and  should  refer  rejected  applicants  to 
the  credit  bureau  itself,  and  most  buresus 
will  grant  face-to-face  interviews  with  con- 
sumers. Challenged  infcrrar.tion  will  then  be 
checked  out,  the  ACBA  says,  and  errors  will 
be  corrected.  If  there  has  been  a  disagreement 
between  a  customer  and  a  store,  it  says,  "the 
bureau  is  gls,d  to  make  the  subject's  state- 
ment a  part  of  the  record." 

But,  as  our  reader  found  out,  the  store 
will  not  always  reveal  the  source  of  an  ad- 
verse report  or  even  indicate  whether  i': 
comes  from  a  credit  bureau.  In  that  case,  all 
you  can  do. to  erase  the  blot  on  your  reputa- 
tion is  to  track  down  the  credit  bureau  your- 
self t'.nd  have  things  out  with  it. 

You  may  be  able  to  identify  the  leading 
bureaus  in  your  area  by  asking  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  by  writing  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Credit  Bureaus  of  America  (6707 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston.  Tex.  77036).  If 
most  bureaus  will  be  glad  to  go  over  your  file 
with  you,  as  the  ACBA  says,  you  may  be  able 
to  erase  any  false  or  misleading  Information 
al>out  yourself. 
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Ironically,  slipshod  credit  checking,  while 
occasionally  injurious  to  reputable  buyers, 
may  be  a  siKn  of  Imprudent  lending  policies. 
Stores  generally  want  very  much  to  sell 
credit.  If  anything,  they  are  much  too  care- 
less about  whom  they  sell  it  to,  relying  on 
iilgh  linance  charges  and  tough  collection 
methods  r.ither  than  on  thorough  credit 
checks. 

Credit  is  not  everyone's  right,  but  it  has 
become  an  indispensable  privilege  for  most. 
Surely,  everyone  should  have  the  right  to 
know  the  evidence  used  against  him  by 
potential  creditors — just  as  he  has  a  Consti- 
tutional right  to  confront  witnesses  against 
him — and  to  have  that  evidence  corrected  if 
wrong  or  amended  if  incomplete. 


President  Johnson's  Action  Now  Program 
for  the  Consumer 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15.  19C8 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Spcakf-r,  rarely 
lias  a  Presidential  message  received  the 
editorial  attention  now  being  mven  to 
President  Johnson's  comiircheihsive  and 
realistic  consumer  jirotertion  ir.c  sage. 

That  raes.<;age  ticked  c..ff  a  h.^t  of  thinii.s 
v.'hich  Go'vcrnmont  mi;.'-i.  ai^pruvc  to  serve 
the  consumor  in  the  nrowin^  iind  tech- 
nically complicated  laaikftplace  of  to- 
day—lioin  a  new  (valuation  of  iiuto  in- 
,surance  to  the  assurance  ol  wliolcsome 
fi.'ih  and  poultry  control  of  dr-ccptive 
.-^ales  practices. 

Tlie  Wa.'^hinaton  Po^t  (;f  February  !1. 
.said  the  President'.'?  con.sumer  ijrcL'ram 
"cffers  a  useful  ;<:i-l.-,lative  program 
vs'liich,  if  enacted  by  Congress,  vjli  add 
ranch  lo  the  .--afeguards  already  p;o- 
viried." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  ot 
February  3  said: 

.•\t  long  last  the  consumer  .  .  .  m.^.y  be  com- 
Intr  into  his  r^wn. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  '.<1  I-t^bruary  8 
said: 

TliR  Federal  government  ii,  .slowly  but  In- 
fvltablv  fashioning  a  protective  mantle  for 
t::e  American  consumer. 

I  believe  the  President  has  pre.sented 
the  Nation  with  a  bill  of  riglits  for  the 
.•\merican  consumer. 

He  has  presented  a  prcpram  -.vhich  re- 
flects care  and  concern  for  the  citi>:en 
and  for  his  comfort,  .'^afcty,  iiiid  v,'en- 
being. 

And  he  ha.s  af.ked  Ce>n,ai-css  to  .loin  him 
as  an  ally.  I  .'-land  v.'ith  the  President  as 
I  kno'.v  .'^^n  rcsponsibli;  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  do. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  insert  m 
the  Record  editorials  from  the  newspa- 
;jers  cited  which  cop-.mcnd  the  President 
for  his  consumer  initiatives: 

1  From  the  Washington   i  D.C. )   Post, 

Feb.   11.   1908) 

Arm  .■\.''.ound  the  Consumer 

President  Johnson's  message  on  protection 

of  the  consumer  Is  a  hodcepodce  running  all 

the    way    from    new   weapons    against   sales 

rackets   to   safety   on   the   waterways.  But  It 

ofiers  a  useful  legislative  program  which.  If 

enacted  by  Congress,  wiU  add  much  to  'the 

safeguards  already  provided. 
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It  l8  (julte  proper  that  the  sales  rackets, 
e'^peclally  those  in  the  home-improvement 
rteld.  drew  rtrst  ittentlon  The  President  cited 
Sitlonrtl  Better  Buslne**  B'lreau  estimates 
that  consiimerN  .ose  oetween  4500  million 
,ind  $1  t>li;ion  .early  t«.>  home-'.mprovement 
r.iclceteers  I'o  Jeal  with  this  niendce  the 
Admlnlstr  itlon  would  ijive  '.he  Federal  Trade 
Coinml8«lon  new  powers  to  stop  fraudulent 
.md  deceptive  prattlers  bv  means  of  court 
injunctions  without  waiting  for  final  PTC 
or  oourt  decisions  No  doubt  that  will  be  a 
very  useful  weapon,  but  much  will  'lepend 
upon  vigorous  enforcement  of  local  laws  We 
iiope  that  the  President  m  niessasie  will  center 
attention  on  Senator  Tydlngs'n  package  ot 
reforms  m  this  sphere  for  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

:jlnce  Confess  passed  a  salutary  meat- 
inspection  bill  last  year,  it  should  have  no 
dltnculty  In  extendlnij  the  safesruards  of  that 
measure  to  fish  and  poultry  is  the  President 
rfcjuested  Nor  .an  there  be  .my  serious  ((uee- 
tlon  about  ijlvlng  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  authority  to  study 
the  hazards  if  radiation  and  to  set  and  en- 
force sttindards  to  control  those  hazards. 
Doubtless  many  lives  -an  ilso  tie  sa%ed  by 
the  boat-safety  program  that  the  Secretary 
of  rransportatlon  will  be  urging. 

X'he  President  has  at  least  earned  the 
th.mks  of  everv  consumer  bv  taklni?  up  the 
cominon  tjeef  that  appliances  Jo  not  last 
until  they  are  paid  for  No  panacea  is  at  hand 
for  thu  -ritlcal  weakness  m  our  mech.mized 
society.  ^)ut  the  .\dmlnlstratlon  Is  setting  .i 
group  of  experts  U>  work  on  the  problem. 
One  of  the  .'Irst  tasks  if  the  propc>sed  Con- 
sumer Counsel  in  the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice 
may  well  be  to  determine  whether  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  m  this  area  of  consumer  In- 
terests. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Peb.  9, 
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CwEtT  Vendor 

At  long  last  the  consumer—  who  at  times 
has  been  victimized  by  fraud,  sharp  practices. 
Carelessness  .lud  gouging  -  may  be  coming 
into  his  own 

The  Amercan  ecouoni,'  produces  m.ignifl- 
ceiulv  .my  day  in  the  week  But  sometimes 
there  is  a  glaring  slip  'twlxi  the  cup  and  the 
Up  ■  -betwee-i  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  and  the  consumers  normal  enjoy- 
ment  of  them.  Once  in  i  while  appUancea 
get  out  of  whack  too  q\iicklv  Auto  insur- 
.-^nre  is  hlgn  and  complex  Interest  charges 
,ire  concealed  Some  meats,  fish,  and  poultry 
have  gone  'ininspected  New  products  develop 
uii.-iispected  huKards.  "Home  Improvement" 
sU.irks  flourish,  with  no  ofttcc  larger  than  a 
telephone  booth. 

President  Johnson  evidently  believes  that 
the  consumer  Is  finally  sufficiently  alert  and 
annoyed  so  'hvt  there  is  political  advantage 
!!i  -nampioning  his  interests  i  Or  maybe  the 
White  House  toaster  went  "pfTt  "\  But  the 
£;overnment  does  seem  determined  Betty 
Furness,  the  Presidents  dec'ratlve  Special 
.\ssi5tant  for  Consumer  .■KfTalrs.  evidently  ts 
•for  real"  after  all 

Much  will  nc>w  depend  on  whether  Con- 
t;ress.  susceptible  to  the  Interests  of  those 
who  don  t  want  government  snooping  ,uid 
prodding,  reacts  to  the  President's  consumer 
message  But  the  President  proposes  an 
eight-point  program  He  has  asked  for  a  con- 
sumer counsel,  to  operate  out  of  the  Justice 
Department.  And  :he  Pedentl  Trade  Com- 
mission would  be  given  the  quick-acting 
remedy  of  court  Injunction  against  home- 
improvement  rackets  and  any  other  fraudu- 
lent or  deceptive  practices 

We  hope  Congress  will  give  consumer  legis- 
lation full  support  TTils  protects  not  only 
the  consumer  but  also  rhe  honest  business- 
man, for  rhen  he  can  pursue  his  course  of 
candor  and  fair  dealing  without  having  some 
chlseler  .attempt  to  outmaneuver  him 

Nearly  everything  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  worthy  of  "Action  this  day":  Auto  In- 
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surimce  merit.s  a  comprehensue  study. 
Plea.sure  boats  need  nationwide  safety  stand- 
ards Hazardous  radiation  from  color  TV  seta 
requires  investigation  Industry  should  co- 
L.perate  in  proMding  .idequate  warranties  and 
i-conomlcal  repairs  for  automobiles  and 
Uouseliold  appliances  Federal  Inspection 
ahould  be  extended  to  llsh  and  p<JUltry.  In- 
terest rates  should  be  fully  dlscloned  Inter- 
state gas  pipelines  should  be  assuredly  safe 
An  Industrial  economy  cannot  be  a  quality 
society  If  these  improvements  are  not  made. 
Let's  get  moving 

Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn  )  Star, 
Ffb  8.  Iti68| 

OUA«0IN0  THB  CONST7MEH 

The  Federal  government  Is  slowly  but  In- 
evltablv  f  ishlrmln^  .i  protective  mantle  fctr 
the  .\merlcan  consumer  Last  year.  Congress 
passed  legislation  toughening  federal  meat 
inspection  controls  Soon  t<3  be  passed  Is  a 
truth  ;n  lending  bill  Still  [>eiidlng  in  com- 
.mltteee  are  hills  to  regulate  sales  commis- 
sions and  management  fees  by  mutual  funds. 
•o  curb  fraudulent  land  sales,  and  to  set 
safety  standards  on  natural  t;a.s  pipelines 

Now  President  Johnson  has  asked  for  still 
more  protection  for  the  consumer.  He  h.os 
called  for  a  oablnet-level  survey  nf  ,iuto  in- 
surance Industry  practices,  and  wider  powers 
for  the  Federal  TYade  Commission  to  permit 
it  to  deal  more  quickly  with  deceptive  sales 
practices  The  President  also  asked  for  legis- 
lation to  improve  poultry  aid  ::sh  inspec- 
tion, establish  safety  standards  for  recrea- 
tional boats  .ind  equipment,  and  set  manu- 
lactunng  standards  to  control  hazardous 
r.idlatlon  from  color  television  sets  In  addi- 
tion, the  .idmlnlstratlon  will  seek  Industry  s 
cotiperatlon  m  providing  adequate  warranties 
and  repairs  on  automobiles  and  appll,mces 

The  consumer,  who  now  has  become  as 
"holy"  a  llgure  lor  Congress  as  the  veteran,  la 
not  likely  to  object  to  these  progranis  and 
pro(>osed  legulatloa  1  here  will  be  objections 
from  some  states,  which  see  ,i  further  erosion 
of  their  powers,  and  from  industries  which 
feel  they  are  being     Nader-ized  ' 

But  there  ts  political  mileage  to  be  gained 
m  ^.liegu.irdir.H:  the  health  md  ;  •  cketbook 
of  the  consumer,  and  few  congressmen  are 
going  to  forego  this  beneht  Tliey  should 
remember,  however,  that  at  some  stage,  the 
protective  mantle  they  are  weaving  could  be- 
come .1  straitjackct.  restricting  the  con- 
..umer's  ireedom  of  choice. 


Impressions  ot  a  Student  on  the  Travel 
Tax 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

of      MICHIGVN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIPRESENTATIVES  • 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  since  the  first 
mention  was  made  by  the  administra- 
tion of  proposals  for  restrictive  taxing  of 
foreian  travt-l.  ait;umento  have  been  de- 
veloping on  all  fronts  in  opposition  to 
almost  everj-  aspect  of  the  tax  !)lan. 

My  first  reservation  to  the  travel  tax 
program  stems  from  its  limitation  on 
the  traditional  freedom  of  movement 
that  I  hold  to  be  basic  to  the  values  of 
any  free  i)eople  The  understanding,  tol- 
erance, and  vast  .scope  of  educational 
experiences  gained  through  Internation- 
al travel  are  .self-evident  and  priceless 
l)eneflts  to  our  aspirations  of  Individual 
self-development,  mutual  understand- 
ing,   and    international   cooperation. 

I  feel  that  this  aspect  of  the  proposed 
travel  restrictions  deserves  intensive  con- 
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slderation — perhaps  more  consideration 
than  any  other  single  practical  or  .  co- 
nomlc  argument  for  or  apainst  the  pro- 
gram Although  such  a  tax  miyht  well 
prove  to  be  technically  constitutional, 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  will  not  accept  a 
severely  restrictive  tax  on  foreign  travel 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  righting  an  eco- 
nomic wrong  if,  at  the  same  time,  u 
brings  forth  a  complex  array  of  objec- 
tions and  reactions  that  stem  from 
sources  much  deeper  than  economics — 
sources  within  our  traditional  frame- 
work of  freedom  of  movement  and  'he 
spirit   of   International   brotherhood. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that 
I  bring  the  following  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  other  officla'.i 
Involved  :n  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed travel  tax  prot^ram.  Tliis  thoiuhf- 
ful  statement  was  submitted  to  me  by 
Joseph  G  Mason,  a  student  at  the  Va\- 
verslty  of  Michigan  Law  School.  His  com- 
ments ofTer  an  interesting  legal  \1ew  t  )- 
ward  the  procram.  The  questions  lal.sed 
in  his  analysis  must  l>e  answered  m  the 
weeks  ahead. 

Thk    Impressions  or  .<   Student 

^.I■MM^RY    OP    POINTS 

American  national  interests  can  be  mote 
.adequately  protected  by  means  which,  when 
compared  with  the  proposed  travel  tax,  .  r? 
more  suitably  respectful  to  the  constitu- 
tional liberties   jf  United  .states  citizens. 

1  Die  right  to  travel  .ibroad  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  citizen's  I'.b  rtv  ginrnii- 
'eed  \n  the  Due  Process  Clause  if  the  FlTth 
.\n-.endment 

2.  .^tiv  travel  t-.x  ^iich  as  presented  l^v  'he 
.idmlnlstratlon.  severely  hmdicaps  .ind  runs 
counter  to  Intrinsic  objectives  of  higher  edu- 
cation 

.3.  The  political  Impact  of  a  travel  iX 
A'ould  lie  to  encourage  the  retardation  .if 
.American  thinking,  back  into  unrealistic  1.0- 
latlonlsm 

1.  The  Tight  to  travel  abroad  u  art  on. 
t^ortarif  a.?perr  of  the  ritizen's  "liberty"  guar- 
anteed m  the  Due  Process  Clavse  of  fxe 
Fifth    Amendment. 

All  Umted  States  citizens  have  the  risill 
to  move  from  state  to  state  as  .i  f unda.iient  •! 
prl.  liege  under  the  Constitution,  accordl::? 
to  Crandalt  v  Nevada.  6  WftUace  S5.  18  I, .Id, 
745  I  1868 1,  This  case  stated  the  docrnne 
which  shortly  thereafter  became  the  Four- 
teenth .'Amendment,  Tlie  factual  .'Situation 
has  interesting  analogies  to  restriction  of  in- 
ternational travel  The  court  held  that  a 
state  cannot  levy  a  tax  upon  persons  residing 
In  the  state  who  may  wish  to  get  our  mI  r. 
and  upon  persoi.s  not  residing  in  It  who  may 
have  occasion  to  pass  through  It 

In  Kent  v.  Dulles.  357  US.  116.  78  S.  Ct 
1113,  2  L.  Ed.  2d  1204  (1958),  the  right  to 
travel  abroad  was  recognized  as  a  fvmaa- 
mental  right  of  all  citizens  under  the  Fifth 
.Amendment  The  language  of  the  case  is  par- 
ticularly clear- 

"Freedom  of  movement  across  frontiers  :n 
flther  direction,  and  inside  frontiers  as  well, 
was  a  part  of  our  heritage.  Travel  abroad,  like 
•ravel    within    the   country  may    be   .is 

close  to  the  heart  of  the  individual  as  the 
choice  of  what  he  eats,  or  wears,  or  reacis 
Freedom  of  movement  Is  basic  in  our  scheme 
of  values."  (at  pp  125.  1118.  1210) 

The  court  regarded  the  Constitutional 
rlghv  to  travel  as  being  well  established  nnd 
closely  related  to  right*  of  free  speech  and 
asaoclatlon. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  eacn 
citizen's  right  to  travel.  President  Elsenhower 
sent  a  message  to  Congreaa  In  1958  which 
said: 

"Any  limitations  on  the  right  to  travel  can 
only  be  tolerated  in  terms  of  overriding  re- 
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q.iirements  of  our  national  security,  and 
niust  be  subject  to  substantive  and  pro- 
cedural guaranties,"  (Message  from  the  Pres- 
ident—Issuance of  Passports,  H.  Doc.  No.  417, 
Congressional  Record,  vol  104,  pt.  10,  p. 
1  (046  I 

ilere  It  can  be  seen  that  the  right  to  travel 
is  not  absolute,  but  there  is  the  suggestion 
•>iat  the  degree  of  restraint  on  travel  must 
be  weighed  against  the  dangers  to  national 
security.  Congress,  then,  cannot  exercise  Its 
leelslatlve  powers  under  reasons  of  "national 
security"  without  due  regard  to  the  right  to 
ir.^vel  which  may  be  affected. 

The  sweep  of  Congressional  power  over 
m:itt.ers  of  'national  security"  was  dealt  with 
\:\  .iptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State.  378  US. 
500.  84  S  Ct  1659,  12  L.  Ed.  2nd  992  (1964). 
Tills  case  held  Section  6  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  m.-io  unconstitu- 
tional for  sweeping  too  broadly  across  the 
Fifth  Amendment  protections  In  Its  attempt 
I.  restrict  p.i.=;sport  prlvilece.^  of  members 
v'.  Communist  organlzati.-ms  The  right  to 
tra\'el  is  central  n  the  discii-slon.  and  one 
:s  left  with  the  question  of  whether  there 
-  lould  be  nny  rectrlction  of  that  right  when 
matters  of  "natiot-.a!  security"  are  absent  or 
only  distantly  related  'Die  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Douglas  i.s  notable  on  the  lat- 
ter point: 

■  Freedom  of  movement  is  kin  to  the  right 
ci  assembly  .md  to  the  rli?ht  of  association. 
Ahsent  war.  I  see  no  way  to  keep  a  citizen 
from  traveling  within  or  without  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  unless  he  ha.s  been  convicted  of  a 
crl.me  or  unless  there  is  probable  cause  for 
l-su!ng  a  warrant  of  arrest  "  i.tt  378  US  p 
fi-'o  S  Ct.  p.  1671) 

The  proposed  travel  t.ix  < ie.irly  restricts 
every  citizens'  Constitutimial  right  of  move- 
r.ient  Gr.nnted,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  plan 
li  not  to  prevent  travel  to  Europe,  but  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  amount  they 
fpend  when  they  pet  there.  But.  is  not  the 
cffrrt  of  a  travel  tax  on  many  people  the 
.^.-ime  as  a  prohibition? 

2  Any  travel  tax,  such  as  presented  by 
the  admini'stration.  severely  handicaps  and 
n,!i«  counter  to  intrin.sic  objectives  of  higher 
rd-'i^ation 

In  a  country  that  places  such  emphasis 
ipon  the  educational  process.  Eiu-opean  trav- 
el contributes  invaluable  understanding  In 
respect  to  our  cultural  heritage.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  travel  tax  will  cause  Immedi- 
ate reductions  In  student  travel  abroad.  Unl- 
verslty  of  Michigan  President.  Robben  Flem- 
ing, has  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President, 
urging  student  exemptions  from  the  travel 
tax.  Otherwise,  he  fears,  education  abroad 
"1!:  seriously  stiffer.  Most  educators  agree. 

The  President  repeatedly  vows  his  support 
of  open  and  better  higher  education  for 
everyone.  Just  recently,  he  has  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  financial  aid  available  to  stu- 
dents Travel  and  education  go  hand  In 
hand  Education  in  the  Great  Society  can 
be  complete  only  If  it  includes  the  en- 
lightenment which  results  from  association 
with  peoples  of  all  countries.  Any  educa- 
tional policy  which  Includes  a  travel  tax.  dls- 
illowlng  exemptions  for  students.  Is  patently 
inconsistent  with  itself. 

3.  The  political  impact  of  a  travel  tax 
\ould  be  to  encourage  the  retardation  of 
■Imencan  thinking,  back  into  unrealistic 
^otationism. 

A  healthy  world  economy  is  in  the  United 
States'  best  interests.  Such  an  objective  Is 
critically  hampered  by  a  travel  tax  policy 
which  restricts  the  exchange  of  people  and 
Ideas.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
•he  National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations' suggestion  to  "compete,  not  re- 
treat" on  the  market  for  foreign  visitors.  lu 
line  with  that  alternative  Is  the  proposal  by 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  to  adopt  national 
travel  policies  which  improve  domestic  travel 
for  foreign  visitors.  A  travel  tax  is  not  the 
only  answer  to  the  "balance  of  tourism  pay- 
ments." 
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History  has  shown  the  pitfalls  of  Ameri- 
can attitudes  which  assume  that  isolation 
from  the  world  community  Is  possible.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  Congress  should  search  for 
Indirect  means  to  achieve  the  same  ends. 
And  not  the  least  of  these  avenues  might 
lead  through  the  tightening  of  military 
spending,  since  the  greatest  single  budgetary 
expenditure  Is  for  "defense."  To  oversimplify 
a  bit.  who  wants  to  see  the  day  when  an 
American  can  afford  a  visit  to  foreign  coun- 
tries only  by  enlistment  in  the  U.S.  Navy? 


A  Lawyer's  View  on  Firearmi  Control 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

op    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oc- 
tober 1967  issue  of  the  Michigan  State 
Bar  Journal  carries  a  well-reasoned  and 
scholarly  article  entitled,  "The  Second 
Amendment  and  the  Right  To  Keep  and 
Bear  Arms,"  The  author  is  Nicholas  V, 
Olds,  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  a  k-adinR  figure 
in  the  Michigan  Bar.  In  recent  years  he 
has  contributed  much  time  and  energy 
to  the  establishment  and  chairman.ship 
of  the  State  Bar  Committee  on  Conser- 
vation Law.  For  the  past  20  years  he  has 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Michigan,  assigned 
to  handling  legal  work  for  the  con.ser- 
vation  department. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  a  seasoned  and 
respected  lawyer  and  public  servant  on 
the  question  of  firearms  control.  I  am 
Inserting  the  text  of  his  article  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

The  Second  Amendment  and  the  Right  To 
Keep   and   Bear   Arms 
(By  Nicholas  V.  Olds) 

"A  icell-regulated  Militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed."  United  States  Constitution, 
Amendment  II.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Recent  events  and  circumstances  have 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  question  of 
whether  the  private  citizen  of  our  day  still 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  for  purposes  not  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  mllltla. 

Reasons  given  for  the  curtailment  of  this 
right  are  the  alarming  frequency  of  crimes 
committed  with  deadly  weapons,  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  by  means  of  a 
rme  obtained  from  a  Chicago  mall-order 
house,  and  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  have  virtually  outmoded  conven- 
tional warfare. 

THE    militia,    a    body    OF    PRIVATE    CITIZENS 

Historically,  our  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  had  Its  origin  in  the 
militia  organizations  which  came  into  being 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  Colonial 
militia  groups  were  first  formed  because  of 
the  need  for  united  action  in  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians;  however,  these  militia 
groups  were  composed  of  private  citizens  who 
kept  firearms  for  hunting  of  wild  animals 
for  food  and  pelts,  killing  of  animals  which 
depredated  crops,  and  Instant  defense  against 
marauding  Indians. 

Each  colony  had  Its  own  mllltla  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  every  able-bodied  man  from 
16  to  60.  Each  member  was  required  to  ap- 
pear for  training  at  his  town  seat  for  a 
specified  number  of  days  in  a  year.  In  emer- 
gencies, the  mllltla  commander  upon  dlrec- 
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tlon  of  the  colonial  government  called  out 
his  men,  usually  through  a  process  of  volun- 
teering, but  by  drafting  if  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  colonial 
mllltla  forces  Joined  with  British  regulars 
in  about  equal  proportion. 

The  mllltla  w.is  well  recognized  nt  th.it 
time  as  an  ancient  British  institution;  but 
Klnce  Brlt.iin's  wars  after  1660  were  fought 
largely  on  .~ea  or  In  foreign  lands  by  the 
professional  soldier  and  seaman,  the  need  for 
a  mllltla  in  that  country  had  become  ob- 
solete. However.  In  the  American  settlements 
the  need  for  a  citizen  soldiery  re.asserted  it- 
self. Although  the  use  of  militia  had  disap- 
peared in  England,  the  right  of  private  citi- 
zens to  arm  themselves  was  still  acknowl- 
edged and  colonial  mllltla  groups  were  uti- 
lised to  great  advantage  by  Britain  in  her 
wars  with  Prance.  -'A  military  organization 
normally  reflects  the  society  from  which  i: 
.sprlnes,"  '  :.nd  this  w.is  true  of  tlie  .American 
colonial  mllltla  prior  to  the  Revolutionarv 
War. 

NO     STANDING     ARMIES 

-As  the  colonies  maintained  no  standing 
armies,  the  militia  was  their  only  defense 
aealnst  foreign  or  domestic  enemies!  The  onlv 
regular  troops  were  those  tent  out  from  En^-- 
land  under  the  direct  command  of  royal 
rather  than  colonl.il  officers.  Tho  c'jlonl-its  cb- 
jccted  strongly  i,)  the  presence  of  tliese  ti-oops 
ill  time  uf  peace,  .-.nd  i.ne  of  the  i^rievances 
recited  m  the  Decl.iratioii  of  Independnnce 
w.'.s  that  the  King  hud  kept  standing  armies 
among  them  in  limes  of  r.eace  without  tiie 
consent  of  their  lecislutures 

Wlien  General  Gage  clltpatched  ,;n  e.\pedi- 
tion  of  Briti.-ili  regulars  on  the  iiitjht  of  April 
18.  1775  to  .'..ei/e  and  destroy  certain  military 
'tores  at  Concord,  the  colonists  felt  ih.'t  this 
arbitrary  attempt  to  disarm  the  citizenry  vio- 
l.itPd  their  basic  rights  as  British  tubjects. 
AH  American,s  are  familiar  with  the  immortal 
story  of  the  "embattled  farmers"  wno  re- 
solutely mobilized  to  defend  v.h.ii  thev  con- 
;:dered  to  be  a  righteous  cause 

Following  the  battles  of  Lexington  .md 
Concord,  Gcner.U  Gage  confined  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Boston  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  which  had  been  occupied  as  an 
^:rmed  garrLson.  To  procure  their  release  the 
people  entered  Into  a  treatv  .^tiDulatlng  that 
If  they  deposited  their  ..rms  v.-lth  their  own 
magistrates,  they  would  have  .''reedom  to 
depart  with  their  personal  e.Tects.  They  de- 
livered up  their  .-rms  a.^  aereed:  and  there- 
upon Gener.il  G^^ge  ordered  th.,t  the  arms 
be  seized  by  his  soldlerv  and  mo.st  of  the  C'ti- 
rens  detained,  Tr.elr  indignation  at  this  out- 
rage is  eloquently  expressed  in  the  "Declara- 
tion of  the  Ctu.ses  and  Necessity  of  Takln'' 
Up  Arms"  drafted  by  r.^presentatives  of  tiie 
United  Colonies  in  Philadelphia   on  Julv  6. 

•They  accordingly  delivered  up  their  arms 
l3Ut  m  open  violation  of  honour,  in  defiance 
rf  the  obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  sav- 
age natioas  esteem  sacred,  the  governor  or- 
dered the  arms  deposited  as  aforesaid,  that 
t'ley  might  be  presen-ed  for  their  owners,  to 
be  f.eized  by  a  body  of  soldiers:  detained  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  In  the  town 
and  compelled  the  few  who  were  permitted 
to  retire,  to  leave  their  most  vaUiabl«"  effects 
behind." 

E.NGLISH    ORIGINS    OF    CITIZENS'    RIGHT    TO    BEAR 
ARMS 

In  considering  the  natural  assumption  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  right  under  English  law  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  as  private  citizens,  as  well  as 
a  unit  of  a  mllltla  organization,  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  trace  Its  historical  origins.  The  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  had  evolved  as  a 
natural,  basic  right  of  citizens  throughout 
the  long  development  of  the  common  law. 
However,  it  developed  gradually,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  centuries,  and  had  to  be  wrested  from 
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despotic  monarcha  who  felt  that  an  armed 
ciuzeiiry  threatened  the  unlimited  exercise 
of  taelr  despotism 

In  1328  the  Statute  of  Northampton.  2 
Edw  III,  ch.  i.  declared  that  no  mnn  should 
■  •  •  •  go  nor  ride  armed  by  night  or  by 
day  in  fairs,  markets,  nor  In  The  presence  of 
the  justices  or  other  minister,  nor  in  part 
eUew.^.ere   •    •    •    ■ 

Such  conduct  was  probably  regarded  as 
tending  to  terrify  peaceful  people  ttnd  to 
urovoKe  bre.icties  of  the  peace,  and  wtis  in- 
dlo'..at)le  under  '.ne  common  law 

The   statute   ni   22   Car    II.   ch    25,   see.   3 

16H2',  provided  that  •  •  *  no  person  who 
h;id  no  lands  ot  the  yearly  value  of  100 
pounds,  other  than  the  son  and  heir  of  an 
esci'ilre  or  other  person  of  higher  decree, 
shi'uld  he  ,illi)wed  even  to  keep  a  gun  " 

Read  in  connection  with  the  earlier  statute 
of  Kdward  III.  this  st.iiute  indicates  that  a 
rtk;ht  to  keep  and  bear  arms  was  not  tlien 
regarded  .is  .i  fundamental  right  of  every 
EiiKlishman, 

pRrv\TE  .\RMn:s 

However,  from  very  early  times  land  owners 
according  to  their  'det;ree  and  estate  were 
required  to  have  In  readiness  specified  arms 
.^nd  equipment  and  men-at-arms  at  their 
own  expen.se  for  military  service  when  re- 
quired by  the  government  These  land 
owners,  with  their  .irmed  tenants  and  re- 
tamers!  constituted  the  mllltla  of  the  King- 
dom. M  the  ume  of  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  11.  no 
other  .^rrned   force  was  recoenlzed  as  lawful 

H'  wever.  King  Charles  n.  having  observed 
during  his  exile  in  Prance  the  autocratic 
power  of  a  kln^  possessing  a  standing  army 
liidenendent  of  the  people,  began  to  organize 
a  body  of  soldiers  armed,  equipped,  and  paid 
out  of  the  royal  revenues  as  guards  of  his 
court  and  person. 

His  successor.  James  II.  Increased  this  nu- 
cleus into  a  regular  army  for  general  military 
service,  grcatlv  to  the  resentment  of  his  sub- 
jects. Whig  and  Tory  alike.  Following  the 
suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion.  James 
deprived  many  of  his  protestaut  subjects  of 
mlUtla  Stat  us 'on  the  excuse  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  i)rpservailon  of  the  peace  and 
securltv  of  ihe  government 

In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  proclaimed 
by  the  Con-ention  Parliament  after  the  flight 
of  J.imes.  these  acts  were  condemned  as  an 
■endeavor  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  laws 
and  hberties  of  this  kingdom'  and  •contrarv 
to  '.aw  '  The  subsequent  st^itutory  Bill  of 
Rights  based  on  that  declaration  held  "•  '  * 
that  the  raising  or  keeping  of  a  standing 
.irmv  witMin  the  kingdom  in  time  of  pence 
un.ess  It  be  with  the  consent  of  parliament 
Is  against  the  law  " 

It  was  also  enacted  ■■•  •  •  that  the  sub- 
jects which  are  Protestfints  may  have  arms 
for  their  defense  suitable  to  their  condition, 
and    IS  allowed  by   :aw  " 

This  assertion  of  the  protes'ant  ■subjects' 
right  to  have  arras  was  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  not  to  enable 
their  violation. 

During  their  long  controversies  with  the 
king  and  parliament,  the  .\merlcan  colonists 
had  become  familiar  with  English  political 
history  and  the  various  charters  of  English 
liberties,  including  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mar.'  In  this  last,  the 
provisions  relating  to  standing  armies  and 
the  right  of  subjects  to  have  arms  for  their 
defense  were  closely  related.  This  right  and  a 
reliance  on  a  citizen  soldiery  or  mlUtia  were 
coupled  together  in  colonial  thought  atul 
experience 

CONST rrUTION.*L    &V.\RANTEES 

.About  35  states  ha\  ^  ■  onstlfuuonal  gxiar- 
antees.  each  varying  .^omewhit  In  scope  and 
interpretation.  In  the  M..asachasetts  BUI  of 
Rights  the  language  Is: 

•The    people    have    a    right    to    keep    and 
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bear  arms  fi  r  '!;>•  common  defense,  and  as 
in  times  of  ;i<m.  e  armies  .ire  dangerou.s  to 
liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained 
without  consent  of  the  legislature," 

In  that  of  Connecticut:  "Every  citizen  has 
a  right  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  himself 
and  the  state" 

In  that  of  Pennsylvania:  "The  right  of 
the  citizens  to  uear  arms  In  defense  of  them- 
selves and  the  state  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned." 

In  that  of  S<juth  Carolina:  "Tlie  people 
have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arras  for  tlie 
common  defense  " 

In  that  of  Virginia:  "A  well-regulated 
mllltla  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people 
is  the  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defen.se  of  a 
free  state  " 

In  some  states  the  language  U  conden.sed 
into  "The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  fhall  not  be  infringed  " 

The  language  In  Michigan  Is  somewhat 
similar  "Every  person  has  a  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  lor  the  defense  of  himself 
and  the  state   " 

SOME   C.\SES 

In  Bliss  V.  CommoniLealOi.  2  Lltt,  90,  13 
Am.  Dec.  251.  the  supreme  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky decided  that  any  restraint  on  the  right 
of  citizens  to  '"bear  arms  In  defense  ol  them- 
selves and  the  Stite"  was  uiiconstltutl"nal. 
and  this  right  was  violated  by  an  act  to  pre- 
vent carrying  concealed  weapons  such  as  a 
pocket  pistol,  dirk,  large  knife  or  sword 
in  a  cnne.  However,  a  later  constitutional 
provision  gave  the  general  .  ssembly  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  carrying  of  concealed  weap- 
ons. All  other  states  deciding  this  Issue  have 
held  that  .1  statute  prohibiting  the  carrying 
or  wearing  of  concealed  weapons  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  provisions  guar- 
anteeing 10  citizens  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  In  defense  of  themselves  and  the 
ctate.  For  example,  it  is  stated  In  Carmll  v. 
State.  28  Ark,  U'J: 

■Tlie  cojistitutlonal  right  to  bear  arms  In 
defense  of  person  .ijid  property  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  legislature  from  making  police 
regulations  for  the  Rood  of  society  as  to  the 
manner  m  which  such  arms  shall  be  borne." 
A  similar  decision  was  rendered  in  Sfricfc- 
land  V.  Georgia.  72  S  E.  260, 

In  Salina  v.  Blaksley.  72  Kan,  230,  the 
Supreme  CoiTt  of  Kansas  went  further,  hold- 
ing that  the  nate  constitutional  provision 
that  "the  people  have  the  right  to  bear  arms 
for  their  defense  and  security"  limits  legisla- 
tive power  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  the 
bearing  of  .irms  m  the  mllltla,  but  does  not 
limit  legislative  power  to  enact  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  promiscuous  carrying  of  deadly 
weapons. 

Besides  prohibiting  individuals  from  using 
certain  weaf>"i<!  thf-ro  're  also  restrictions 
;vs  to  use  of  letral  weapons  on  specified  days. 
This  restriction  wis  lield  constitutional  in 
Walter  v.  Staff.  35  Ohio  CO.  567,  where  It 
was  decided  that  a  game  law  =  prohibiting 
hunting  on  Sunday  docs  not  unconstUu- 
tlonaily  deprive  one  of  the  riiiht  to  bear  arms 
and  protect  property,  but  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power. 

Certain  weapons  such  .as  those  not  usu'til 
or  suitable  for  use  in  organized  warfare 
(dirks,  bowie  knives,  cling  shots,  brass 
knuckles,  etc  i  have  been  prohibited  from 
use  as  not  negating  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee of  a  right  to  bear  .irnis,  .\n  example  of 
such  prohibition  is  a  Michigan  statute,  3 
Comp  Laws  1029.  Sec  lti751.  The  statute 
applies  to  all  persons  except  peace  officers, 
certain  manufacturers,  military  ind  licensed 
persons,  and  contains  no  limitations  as  to 
place,  time,  purpose  or  use.  It  prohibits  the 
possession  of  the  enumerated  weapons  by 
anyone  other  than  an  excepted  person  In 
private  as  well  as  in  public,  in  the  home  or 
elsewhere,  for  whatever  purpose  and  contem- 
plated use,' 

In  People  v.  Pence.  204  N,Y.  397.  97  N  E. 
877.  It  was  held  that  the  legislature  may 
prohibit  the  p<jssesslon  of Instru- 
ments   (a   slingshot)    which   are   ordinarily 
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used  for  criminal  and  improper  purposes  and 
wlilcli  are  not  lunongst  those  ordinary  legiti- 
mate weapons  of  defense  and  protection 
which  are  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  bill  of  rights." 

And  in  State  v.  Duke.  42  Tex.  455.  the  court 
said: 

"The  arms  which  every  person  is  secured 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  i  In  itie  defense  of 
himself  or  the  State,  subject  to  legislative 
regulation*,  must  be  such  arms  as  .ire  com- 
mon" y  kept,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  are  ;ipproprlate  l<-!r  open  and 
manly  use  in  self-defense.  ,is  well  as  such  as 
are  proper  tor  the  defense  of  the  State," 

It  was  held  In  People  v,  Brow7i,  253  Mich, 
537.  that 

•"The  list  of  weapons  in  section  167,i!. 
stipra.  Is  significant  and  demonstrates  a  defi- 
nite Intention  of  the  legislature  to  protect 
.-oclety  from  a  recot>;nized  menace  It  does  not 
include  ordlnarv  ^-uns,  swords,  revolvers,  or 
other  weapons  usually  relied  upon  by  good 
citizens  for  defense  or  pleasure.  It  Is  a  par- 
tial inventory  of  the  arsenal  of  the  "public 
enemy,'  the  "gangster  '  It  describes  some  tf 
the  p.irticular  -.veapor.s  with  which  he  wars 
on  the  St.ite  .aid  redden.-;  his  murderous 
trail  .  ,  ,  Tlie  statute  does  not  Infringe  iiiioii 
the  legitimate  right  of  personal  vt  iniirUc 
defense  but  Is  within  the  reasonable  und 
constitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power 
of  the  State  to  >  urb  crime," 

In  addition  to  constitutional  restrictions 
on  various  types  of  weapons,  cert  lin  clas.»es 
such  ;us  women,  young  boys,  the  blind, 
tramps,  and  persons  non  covipos  ricntis  or 
dissolute  in  habits  have  been  prohibited  by 
statutes  from  carrying  weapons. 

In  some  statutes  all  persons  have  been 
prohibited  from  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
It  has  been  l.eld  that  military  arni,^  m:iy  not 
be  carried  in  all  places  even  by  persons  com- 
petent to  serve  in  the  militia ;  they  may  lie 
excluded  from  courts  of  Justice,  polling 
places,  school  tiouses.  churches,  religious  ;;nd 
political  meeting.?,  legislative  halls  and  the 
like,  and  the  carrying  of  military  arms  m 
:,treet  parades  and  other  public  demonstra- 
tions may  be  lorbldden,'  In  Preiser  v.  Ilhnot^. 
iupra.  speaking  of  an  Illinois  statute,  the 
court  said : 

"We  think  It  clear  that  the  sectlor.s  u:ui(t 
consideration,  which  only  forbid  bodies  of 
men  to  associate  together  ;;s  military  orga- 
nizations or  to  drill  or  parade  with  arms  la 
cities  and  towns  unless  authorized  by  law.  do 
not  infringe  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms." 

ASPECTS    OF   THE    RIGHT    WIHCII    CANNOT   DE 
PROHIBITED 

There  are  certain  ruspects  of  the  right 
which  cannot  be  prohibited.  Legislatures 
canr.ot  forbid  the  simple  possessing  or  keep- 
Irg  of  weapons  even  though  they  can  re- 
strict carrying  weapons  by  u.dividuals.  Also, 
the  eu.irantce  Is  ;ippllcabie  to  aliens  as  well 
as  citizens  Pi-cplc  v.  Zcri.'.'o.  2\'i  Mich,  C35, 
held  that  while  the  legislature  may  reg- 
ulate the  carrying  ar.d  use  of  firearms,  it 
may  not  prohibit  a  i^erson,  alien  or  citizen 
from  possessing  a  revolver  for  the  defense 
of  himself  and  hl,s  property;  ^' 

"Tlie  true  meauine  of  this  provision  is  well 
stated  In  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Colorado   (Art.  2.  Sec,  13)  : 

•'  'Tliat  the  right  of  no  person  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  in  defense  of  his  home,  person 
or  ijroperty  or  In  aid  o:  the  civil  power  •n'he:. 
thereto  legally  summo-ied.  shall  be  called  ;,• 
question;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shal. 
be  construed  to  Ju:5tify  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons'"  " 

However,  later  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  stated  In  People  v,  Broifti.  supra,  that 
although  the  provision  Is  .i  limit.itlon  upon 
the  power  of  the  legif^lature  to  enact  pny 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  legislature  does 
possess,  under  the  police  po-ver.  the  right 
reasonably  to  regulate  the  carrying  cf 
weapons: 

•  The  authorities  cannot  be  reconciled  ex- 
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cent  In  basis  of  the  proposition  that,  regard- 
less of  the  basis  of  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
the  State,  nevertheless,  has  the  police  power 
to  reasonably  regulate  it.  I'he  police  power 
is.  of  course,  subject  to  •.he  limitation  that 
its  exercise  be  reasonable  and  it  cannot  con- 
stiiuiionally  result  m  the  prohibition  of 
the  pof:session  of  those  arms  which,  by  the 
common  opinion  and  usage  of  law-abiding 
people,  are  proper  and  legitimate  to  be  kept 
upon  private  premises  for  the  protection  of 
person  and  property." 

The  iHjIlce  pov.er  cf  the  states  to  regulate 
the  bearing  of  arms  for  the  maintaining  of 
public  safety  and  peace  Is  not  confined  mere- 
!v  to  the  establishment  of  conditions  under 
wl.lch  all  sorts  of  weapons  may  be  privately 
possessed,  but  It  also  takes  Into  account  the 
character  and  ordinary  use  of  weapons  and 
interdicts  those  commonly  employed  to 
vl'Jlate  the  law.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
must,  of  co^urse,  i)e  reasonable,  and  cannot 
constltutlonaUy  result  In  the  prohibition 
111  those  arms  which,  by  the  common  opin- 
ion and  usage  of  law-abiding  people,  are 
proper  and  legitimate.  Tlie  right  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  vlnu.il  destruction  or  confiscation 
through  the  medium  if  extreme  legislative 
];ioposnls. 

The  courts  should  carefully  scrutinize  the 
cjastltutloii.thiy  of  laws  which  require  a 
;. cense  to  have  a  tireirm  (not  a  concealed 
I  r  gangster-type  v\-eaponi.  or  which  make 
t:ie  right  to  have  a  j-:un  depend  upon  the 
•,v;iim  of  some  public  oflicer.  or  whicli  re- 
quire registration  of  iirearms  or  impose  a 
^iiscrlmlnatory  tax  on  them,  or  which  totally 
i  rohlblt  their  possession. 

SECOND  AME.N-DMENrT  APPLY? 

"iVnen    the    ;irst    \en    .ancndment.s    to    the 

-   ..istltution  v,-cre  beir.i:  drafted,  the  people 

..  jubtless  had  well  in  mind  the  events  which 

i  ;oceded  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Con- 

.  Td.   In   view   of   the   c'.o.se    hl.storicnl   cou- 

:  "Ctlon  between   the  weapons  used   by  the 

inlllti.i  fi'id   those  kept   'oy  private  citizens, 

;  ;-iO  IrEiners  of  the  .Second  Amendment  must 

;ave   considered    that   every   citizen   should 

\ve   the  absolute  right   to   keep   and   bear 

.ms.   l";Ot   only   to   defend   his  country,   but 

Is-)  to  defend  his  jierson  ;.nd  possessions  and 

:  ,r  other  l.iwful  private  reasons. 

The  rl^ht  to  bear  arm.s  is  not  granted  by 

.0  constitution:  neltlier  !■;  it  in  ..ny  manner 

ependt'nt  upon  that  in.stri:ment  for  Us  exist- 

<  r.ce.  The  .'econd  ..mendnient  means  no  more 

I'lan  that  it  shall  not  b^*  infringed  by  Con- 

-:'?ss  .".nd  has  no  effect  ot'icr  than  to  restrict 

■    0  powers  of  the  national  Erovernment,"  and. 

Iiopofully,   the   power.^  cf  the  states.   In   II 

Am.  ,Ti;r  ,  Con.stitutional  Law,  Section  7,  page 

|'07,  it  Is  said: 

"It  has  been  aptly  .•■aid  that  written  Con- 

=  -'.tutlons  sanctify  and  confirm  great  prln- 

,:i'.es,  out  do  not  brine  t'lem  Into  existence, 

::d  that  a  Conrtltution  i.s  not  the  cause,  but 

consequence,    of    personal    and    political 

::eadom." 

To  what  extent  l.s  the  federal  right  to  keep 
.  lid  bear  arms  :pplic'.b!o  to  the  states? 

.\  text -writer,  following  the  views  of  some 
.state  courts  in  very  early  decisions,  says  that 
•',-:e  second  i^mendment  of  the  U.S.  Constltu- 
'lon  "seems  to  be  of  a  nature  to  bind  both 
the  state  and  national  legislatures,  and 
:  ubtless  it  does." ' 

But  the  US.  Supreme  Court  has  twice  ex- 

yressly  decided  that  this  second  amendment 

•->  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  a 

".imitation  only  upon  the  power  of  congress 

nd  the  national  government,  and  not  upon 

-.at  of  the  states.* 

Until  recent  years,  a  number  of  decisions 
before  and  after  the  Presser  case  held  that 
the  first  ten  amendments  did  not  restrict 
the  states,  but  were  a  restraint  only  upon 
congress.  The  court  states  In  Ex  parte  Spies, 
123  U.S.  131: 

"The  first  ten  articles  of  amendment  were 
r.ot  intended  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  state 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

government  in  respect  to  their  o->vn  jx-ople. 
but  to  operate  on  the  national  government 
alone;  this  was  decided  more  than  a  half 
century  ago,  and  that  decision  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to  since." 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  is  gradu.iUy 
Inclining  to  hold  that  all  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  have  been  Incorporated  Into 
the  constitution,  as  applied  to  the  states,  by 
enactment  of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  1962,  William  J,  Brennan.  Jr.,  associate 
Justice  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  lectured 
at  the  New  York  University  School  of  Law 
on  the  subject  "The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
States." "  As  to  natural  or  basic  rights  he 
says: 

"The  constitutions  of  the  original  states 
anticipated  the  national  Constitution  in  de- 
claring the  doctrine  that  there  are  human 
liberties  which  are  Inalienable.  This  doctrine 
has  ever  since  been  the  center  and  core  of 
the  American  idea  of  limited  government 
The  government  of  each  state  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  state:  the  source 
of  power  was  the  people  of  that  state.  The 
only  end  and  aim  of  f,overnment  was  to 
secure  the  people  in  liieir  natural  and  civil 
rights." 

Ju.stlce  Brenn.iu  -races  the  hist  <ry  cf 
cases  whicli  m.irk  the  steady  procres,';  ••'  the 
court  toward  applying  the  provisions  wf  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  state;.  He  cites  ..s  an 
example  the  case  of  Adavi.wn  v.  Cahfomia. 
332  U.S.  46,  v.'here  an  appeal  'vas  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Admiral  Dewey 
Adamson  while  California  was  waiting  to 
execute  him  for  murder.  The  appellant  con- 
tended violation  of  certain  rights  accorded 
him  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  claimed  pro- 
tection of  these  rights  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  Fourteenth  amendment.  Sec.  1 : 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  citizen  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  -.vithout  duo  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  any  person  within  It^s  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws," 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  court 
still  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Oecl- 
Mons.  holdinu  that  the  R;h  cf  Richi,-.  vva;-  not 
mpllcable  to  the  =tates  by  the  fourteenth 
.niendmcnt.  Justice  Black,  however,  wrote 
a  notable  di;sent,  contendlncr  that  the  four- 
tt:cnth  amendment  was  meant  by  its  fram- 
ers  to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  (first  ten 
amendments)    binding  tipon  -he  states. 

Justice  Brennan  indicates  in  his  nrticle 
that,  althoucrh  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
accepted  the  incorporation  c:f  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  a  whole,  it  has  proceeded  piecemeal 
to  hold  that  certain  of  the  'en  amendments 
restrict  the  states.  He  points  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  extended  the  protection 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  as  to  freedom 
of  rell^on,  speech,  press,  assembly  and  peti- 
tion under  the  first;  as  against  searches  and 
selztires  under  the  fourth:  as  to  Just  com- 
pensation in  eminent  domain  proceedings 
and  rights  granted  to  accused  with  respect  tT 
confessions  under  the  fifth:  and  as  to  :  ur- 
nishlng  of  counsel  to  an  accused  in  criminal 
cases  under  the  sixth. 

But  what  about  the  right  to  bear  nrms,  is 
It  too  a  natural,  basic  right?  A  quote  from 
Justice  Brennan's  lecture  supports  an  af- 
firmative answer: 

"The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  primary  source 
of  expressed  Information  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  constitutional  liberty.  The  safeguards  en- 
shrined In  it  are  deeply  etched  in  the  founda- 
tions of  America's  freedoms." 

This  statement  strengthens  the  assertion 
that  the  second  amendment  expresses  a 
basic  right.  Our  founding  fathers  thoueht 
the  right  to  bear  arms  so  Important  that 
it  was  Incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  di- 
rectly after  the  first  amendment  protecting 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 

Norman  Redllch.  professor  of  law  at  New 
Tork  University  School  of  Law.  in  an  article 
concerning  this  same  subject,  the  Bill  of 
Rights.'"     also      reviews     decisions     of     the 
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Supreme  Court  which  extend  many  of  these 
restrictions  to  the  states.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  he  Includes  the  eighth  amend- 
ment. He  jjredicts  the  future  in  these  ■words: 

"As  already  indicated,  however,  most  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  either  been  incorporated  into  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  are  likely  to  be 
In  the  near  future." 

If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  were 
confronted  today  with  the  specific  Issue  of 
the  right  to  bear  arms  contained  In  the 
second  amendment,  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  it  would  extend  the  restric- 
tions of  this  amendment  to  all  tf  the  states. 

DOES  THE  SECOND  AMKNDMENl    APPLY 
TO  THE   INDIVIIU'AL'' 

Does  the  federal  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  apply  only  to  the  orga- 
nized militia  and  not  to  the  Individual 
Blackstone  regarded  the  right  to  keep  and 
',)erir  .irrns  as  In-ing  equally  Important  to  citl- 
:',ens  as  th.e  primary  rights  of  personal  secu- 
rity, personal  liberty  and  of  private  property, 
in  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  vlndl- 
c:ite  those  rights  when  violated  by  a  tyran- 
nical povernment  He  expressed  this  principle 
\:\  Chapter  I.  "  Oi  the  Rights  of  Person.s,"  un- 
der the  subheading  "Of  the  Absolute  Rights 
I'f  Indlvldu,ils-" 

"The  fifth  and  last  auxiliary  right  of  the 
subK-ct,  •  •  *  is  that  of  having  arms  for 
their  defense,  suitable  to  i.ieir  condition  and 
deeree.  .md  such  as  are  allowed  by  law 
Which  is  a!  n  declared  by  the  s.-tnie  statute, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  public  allowance,  under 
due  restrictions,  of  the  natural  right  of  re- 
,sistance  and  .-eil-pre.rer.ation,  wl'.on  the 
sarictions  of  society  and  laws  are  found  In- 
suITicient  to  r?-traiii  the  violence  of  ojjpres- 
.'^ioii," 

Section  200  Is  a  summary  of  the  chapter: 
""In  t.'-iese  sever.-l  crticles  consist  the  rights, 
or.  as  they  are  irequently  termed,  the  liber- 
ties of  E.iglishmen:  liberties,  more  generally 
talked  of  than  thoroughly  understood;  and 
yet  Jiichly  necessary  to  be  in-rfcrtly  known 
and  considered  by  every  .man  of  rank  or  prop- 
crtv.  lest  his  i^'norance  of  the  point.'?  where- 
on they  are  founded  .should  lairrv  him  into 
fact:o:i  -.nd  licentiousness  on  the  oiie  hand, 
or  a  jnisilhir.hnous  indiflerence  and  criminal 
iibmission  en  the  ether.  And  v.'e  have  seen 
that  these  rights  consist,  priinar.ly.  in  the 
Iree  enip'oyment  of  personal  security,  of  per- 
tonal  libf-rty.  and  uf  private  property.  So  long 
.IS  these  rema!;"i  i:ivio!ate.  the  subject  is  per- 
fectly free:  for  every  species  of  compulsive 
tyranny  and  oppression  must  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  or" other  of  the-e  righ.ts,  having 
no  other  object  upon  which  it  can  possibly 
be  cmploved.  To  preserve  these  from  viola- 
tion, it  i,s"  necessary  that  the  constitut'on  of 
parliament  be  supported  in  its  full  vigor: 
and  limlt.s.  certainly  known,  be  set  to  the 
royal  preroeative.  And,  lastly,  to  vindicate 
these  rights  when  actually  attacked  or  vio- 
lated, the  subjects  of  England  are  entitled. 
In  the  first  place,  to  the  regular  administra- 
tion and  free  course  of  Justice  In  the  courts 
of  law:  next,  to  the  right  of  petitlonine  the 
king  and  parliament  for  redress  of  grievances; 
and  lastly,  to  the  right  of  having  and  iisine 
arms  for  self-preservation  and  defense  " 

rhus.  Blackstone  believed  that  the  right 
to  have  and  bear  arms  was  considered  a  basic 
right  under  the  old  English  common  law 

In  United  States  v.  MfHer,  83  L.  Ed,  1206 
(1939),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
considered  and  recognized  the  origin  and 
raison  d'etre  of  the  mllltla.  Although  the 
court  held  that  the  defendant  in  this  case 
had  violated  the  national  firearms  r.ct  by  pos- 
session of  a  sawed-ofT  shotgun  capable  of 
concealment.  It  reviewed  the  basic  constitu- 
tional principles  Involved  by  stating  (p, 
1209) : 

"The  Constitution  as  originally  adopted 
granted  to  the  Congress  power  "To  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  Mllltla  to  execute  the 

Laws  of  the  Union',  etc 

"With  obvious  purpose  to  ass-.:re  the  con- 
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tinuatlon  and  render  poMlble  the  effective- 
ne«B  of  such  forces  the  declaration  and  (Tuar- 
anlee  of  the  Second  Amendment  were  made 
It  mu«t  be  Interpreted  and  applied  with  that 
end  in  view 

"The  MlllUa  which  the  States  were  ex- 
pected to  maintain  and  train  la  set  In  con- 
trast with  Troope  which  they  were  forbidden 
to  keep  without  the  consent  of  Congreea.  The 
sentiment  of  the  time  strongly  disfavored 
standlnt?  armies;  the  common  view  wiis  that 
adequate  defense  of  covintry  and  laws  could 
be  secured  through  the  MlUtla— civilians  prl- 
iTiivnlv    soldiers  on   occasions 

The  significance  attributed  m  the  term 
Mllltia  appears  from  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
vention the  history  and  legislation  if  Colo- 
nies and  States,  and  the  wrl'inRS  .>f  approved 
commentators  These  show  plainly  enough 
that  the  Milltla  comprised  all  mules  physical- 
ly capable  of  acting  In  concert  for  the  com- 
mon defense  A  body  of  citizens  enrolled  for 
military  discipline'  And  further  that  ordi- 
narily wtien  called  for  sendee  these  men 
uere  expected  to  appear  bea'ing  arms  sup- 
plied by  themietve.i  and  of  the  kind  m  com- 
mon use  at  the  time"  (Emphasis  supplied > 

It  IS  Interest  that  the  report  of  this  case 
shows  that  no  person  appeared  before  the 
covirt  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  i.ippel- 
iees  I  :  and  the  case  was  decided  entirely  on 
arg'.iinen^s  made  by  the  United  States. 

SECOND    .MUENDMFNT 

Althou<?h  the  second  imendment  refers  to 
a  "well-reguLited  MUlti,\'"  by  way  of  pream- 
ble nevertheless  the  imperative  language  of 
The  amendment  states  "'he  rieht  of  the 
people  ro  keep  md  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
Trinijed  "  i  Emph.isls  supplied  I 

.\s  previously  argued,  the  'rend  of  the  Su- 
pri*me  C^'urt  is  toward  application  of  the  first 
'en  amendments  to  the  states  bv  virtue  of  the 
fourteenth  .imendment  However  *he  p'«l- 
rlve  commind  of  the  second  amendment  that 
the  "people"  snail  not  be  deprived  of  their 
right  to  keep  and  'j»*ftr  .irms  reinforces  the 
.irgument  "hat  the  fourteenth  imendment 
not  only  Imposes  the  commands  of  the  first 
ten  upon  the  states  as  so^erelgn  govern- 
ments but  alM)  accords  the  prcecilve  mantle 
of  the  second  to  the  people  residing  In  the 
states 

Inasmuch  is  the  term  'milltla"  In  Its  )Us- 
toricai  conte<t  me.-:is  every  able-bodied 
adult  male  citizen,  the  command  of  the  sec- 
ond amendment  would  seem  to  afford  to  In- 
dividuals the  constitutional  right  (although 
somewhat  qualified)  to  keep  .ind  bear  arms  ' 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons  why 
the  people  as  indlvidu.ils  should  have  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

If  the  body  of  law-  ibidmg  citizens  is  legally 
disarmed  It  follows  that  they  are  therebv 
Jepr:ved  of  the  means  of  defense  against  a 
lawless  minority  which  !s  always  able  by 
some  means  to  supply  itself  with  lethal  in- 
struments. 

If  anything,  the  disarming  >f  the  populace 
would  encourage  the  criminal  in  his  activi- 
ties, knowing  that  he  would  be  dealing  with 
an  unarmed  and  defenseless  citizenry. 

N.'^rlON.M.     RUT.E     ASSOCIATION 

This  phase  of  the  problem  was  thr>roughlv 
reviewed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Pistol  Reg- 
ulation. Its  Principles  and  Hlstorv,"  bv  KnrI 
T  Frederick  published  by  the  Nation.il  Rifle 
.\ssoolatlon.  Washington.  DC.  1964.  This 
publication  relat-es  the  results  of  the  New 
York  Sullivan  Act.  one  of  the  most  restrictive 
giin  laws  m  the  nation  This  report  shows 
that  in  1963  there  was  an  3  1  percent  rise  In 
homicides  compared  to  the  previous  year; 
and  that  out  of  549  homicides  committed 
during  1963.  guns  were  used  In  138  cases; 
knives,  sharp  instruments  and  phvslcal  force 
m  the  remaining  411   On  page  25  It  states 

The  folly  of  the  law  lies  In  the  fact  that 
to  a  great  extent  It  disarms  the  decent  and 
law-abiding  citizen  through  Its  requirement 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  a  license  to  purchase  or  possess  a  pistol 
We  must  not  be  understood  an  lissertlng  that 
the  purchase  of  pistols  should  not  be  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards  .\  license  to  pur- 
chase, however  places  upon  the  citizen  a 
burden  of  hardship  which  Is  an  effective  bar 
to  his  procuring  the  weapon  for  legitimate 
purposes  m  the  case  of  uU  but  the  most  de- 
termined person  Tills  Is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  year  of  the  Sullivan  law 
the  purchase  of  pistols  by  legitimate  buyert 
In  New  York  fell  off  by  .ipproxlmately  94  per- 
cent That  such  .1  result  was  not  desirable  Is 
shown  by  the  steady  Increase  In  homicides 
and  other  crimes  of  violence  and  the  rapid 
rise  In  robbery-Insurance  nites  bince  that 
time." 

.Mso.  even  In  this  modern  day.  it  would  be 
an  extreme  injustice  to  farmers  to  remove 
from  them  the  mean.s  of  t-llmlnaflng  wild 
animals  which  stUl  prey  upon  their  crops  and 
livestock  This  situation  was  picturesquely 
Illustrated  bv  the  Michigan  Suprerr."  Court 
in  People  v    ZerV.lo.  219  Mich.  635,  639-640: 

Must  an  alien  owner  of  a  farm  sit  with 
folded  arms  and  watch  henhawks  steal  hU 
chickens?  No  the  .ict  [jermlts  him  'o  kill 
noxious  birds  and  animals,  when  necessary, 
in  defense  <if  hl.s  person  or  property.  But 
what  Is  he  going  to  use  for  that  purpo.<^e? 
Until  the  occasion  arises.  If  tlils  statute  Is 
given  the  construction  contended  for  hv  the 
people,  it  IS  a  crime  for  him  "o  pK*.>^es.s  .i  fire- 
arm, and  he.  therefore,  cannot  be  prepared  to 
exercise  the  leave  granted  without  commit- 
ting a  crime  W.rfxlchucks  could  burrow  in 
his  yard  and  meadows  with  Impunity,  owls 
rob  his  hen  rcxi't  ruts  run  .ibout  his  fee*  at 
chore  time,  and  m  .some  sections  of  the  State, 
wolves  could  sit  on  hl.s  very  door  step  and 
howl  defiance  E\  tMi  the  predattTy  .skunk,  m 
the  open  season,  would  he  more  otTen.'lvely 
.irmed  than  the  unnaturalized  farmer  faring 
forth  to  drive  It  away  Must  such  a  farmer 
whistle  otf  the  dog  di.'-covered  In  the  .ict  of 
killing  hU  sheep?  .Another  statute  gives  him 
the  right  to  kill  -uch  a  dog  discovered  in  the 
act.  Must  he  request  the  burglar  to  come 
unarmed  because  he  lias  been  unarmed  by 
the  law'  This  act.  if  construed  t\s  contended 
for  by  the  people,  is  so  sharp  shod  as  to  calk 
Itself." 

.\a  a  further  cogent  reason  for  Justifica- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  modem  history  itself  illus- 
trates the  urge'-it  need  for  a  citizenry 
equipped  to  defend  Itself  In  n  national  -rlsls 
Prior  to  World  War  II  England  had  enforced 
such  restrictive  laws  on  the  possession  of 
ordlnarv  weapons  that  the  p-.^pulace  found 
Itself  disarmed  and  defenseless  In  the  face  of 
Imminent  Invasion  bv  Hitler's  hordes  m  1940 
During  this  crisis  the  Amcncari  Rifleman 
published  the  foUowlntt  ppe.i!  from  the 
American  Committee  for  Defense  of  British 
Homes; 

"Send  a  Gun  to  Defend  a  British  Homa. 
British  civilians  faced  with  threat  of  In- 
vasions, desperately  need  arras  for  the  de- 
feuse  of  their  homes  The  American  Commit- 
tee for  Defense  of  British  Homes  has  or- 
ganized to  collect  gifts  of  pistols — rifles- 
revolvers — shotguns— binoculars  from  Amer- 
ican civilians  who  wish  to  answer  the  call 
and  aid  In  defense  of  British  homes.  " 

Winston  Churchill  dramatically  empha- 
sized the  likelihood  of  such  action  In  two 
famous  speeches  In  1940;  "  .  we  shall  de- 
fend our  island,  whatever  the  cost  may  be, 
we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight 
■n  'he  landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  In  the 
fields  and  In  the  streets,  we  shall  fight  In 
'he  hills:    we  shall   never  surrender." '■■ 

"We  shall  defend  every  village,  every  town 
and  every  city  The  vast  mass  of  London  It- 
self, fought  street  by  street,  could  easily 
devour  an  entire  hostile  army;  and  we  would 
rather  see  London  laid  in  ruins  and  ashes 
than  that  It  should  be  tamely  and  abjectly 
enslaved   '  " 

Even  though  the  all-lncluslve  desiructlve- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons  would  seem  to  ellm- 
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Inate  the  need  for  the  armed  citizen,  it  is 
still  an  axiom  of  warfare  that  the  over- 
whelming of  a  country's  military  force.  Ls  al- 
ways followed  by  the  Imposition  of  occupa- 
tion troops  upon  the  citizenry.  It  is  not 
within  the  American  tradition  and  spirit  to 
submit  meekly  to  any  such  invasion  No 
matter  how  desperate  our  situation  at  the 
time,  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  occupation 
Americans  would  continue  to  resist  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  with  any  weapons 
at  hand. 

The  very  frlghtfulness  of  nuclear  jrma- 
inent  has  so  far  precluded  its  common  use 
.ind  modern  warfare  is  still  confined  to  local 
areas  and  conventional  weapons,  as  In  Korea 
Israel  and  Vietnam.  The  Cubans  are  a  prime 
fxample  of  a  people  under  the  .heel  uf  a 
dictator  who.  If  they  were  supplied  with  or-, 
dlnary  armaments,  would  have  ..t  least  a 
chance  to  effect  their  liberation 

In  considering  any  hasty  proposaLs  tor 
disarming  our  populace,  contemporary  his- 
tory should  supply  '.  aluable  and  hard-learned 
lessons. 

PROPOSAL-.    TO    RESTRICT 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
brought  on  a  flurry  of  congressional  prn- 
poeals  for  restrictions  on  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  all  species  of  weapons  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  main  bill  then 
pending  was  the  Dodd  Bill.  3.  1975.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dodd  of  Connecticut  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  as  Introduced  we.re 
generally  considered  reasonable:  but  imme- 
diately following  the  assassination.  Senator 
Dodd  proposed  amendments  of  a  more  se- 
verely restrictive  nature. 

Many  of  these  extreme  proposals  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  President  was  hiit 
by  means  of  a  rifle  with  a  telescopic  sieir, 
purchased  from  a  Chicago  mall-order  house 

Fortunately,  as  the  congressional  liearlties 
continued,  cooler  minds  began  to  prevail. 
Senator  Warren  Q.  Magnuson  chairman  ■{ 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  stated  on 
August  10,  1964  that  "calm  Judgment"  and 
"refusal  to  act,  preclpltlously  on  antl-nre,irn'.5 
legislation"  were  needed  .a!s  a  consequence, 
none  of  this  proposed  legislation  has  yet  been 
reported  out  of  -he  committee 

In  combatting  such  proposals  we  are 
fighting  not  against  reason  but  .gainst  amo- 
tion. The  nature  of  a  democratic  governmen' 
13  such  that  It  may  be  temporarily  tlommatecl 
by  crises  which  inflame  the  popular  inlnci 
and  It  Is  erroneously  thought  .it  the  moment 
that  all  the  Ills  can  be  cured  by  restrlctl-.p 
legislation.  But  it  would  be  utterly  ridicu- 
lous and  foolhardy  to  believe  that  a  mun 
bent  upon  assassinating  the  President  cou.fl 
be  effectively  deterred  by  any  statute  rege- 
lating or  prohibiting  the  purchase  .ind  pc- 
sesslon  of  lethal  weapons, 

NEED   FOR  GROt'P   .ACTION" 

In  a  statement  on  the  BUI  of  Rights  M 
January.  1963  ■'  .Vssoclate  Justice  WUlLam  O 
Douglas  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sp'iice  the  following  realistic  words 

We  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  designed  to  keep 
government  ou'  of  private  domains  But  tii';- 
lences  have  been  broken  down;  and  ma- 
chinery to  restore  them  has  been  denied  The 
BUI  of  Right,*-  with  the  Judicial  trloss  it  has 
ac(iuired  — plainly  is  not  adequate  to  protect 
the  Individual  against  the  growing  bureauc- 
racy He  faces  a  formidable  opponent  In  gov- 
ernment, even  when  he  Is  endowed  witn 
funds  and  with  courage  The  ;ndniduai  is  ai- 
noi£  certain  tu  be  plowed  under,  unless  'f 
hai  a  ii>//-oroa'iued  ocfi!  e  political  group 
to    <peafc    for    nim."     (Emphasis    supplied  i 

Some  such  groups  have  already  spoken  em- 
phatically and  effectively  on  the  Issue  con- 
cerning the  right  of  individual  citizens  to 
bear  arms. 

The  American  Rifle  Association,  through  1"^ 
officers  and  president,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  made  its 
presentations  against  the  proposals. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State 
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Bar  of  Michigan  on  February  28,  1964  adopted 
a  resolution  opposing  the  restrictive  amend- 
ments to  8.  1975 '=■  This  resolution  pointed 
out  that  Michigan,  being  a  leader  In  the  sale 
of  hunting  licenses,  might  lose  considerably 
because  such  restrictions  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage persons  desiring  to  engage  In  this 
extensive  and  salutary  form  of  recreation. 
The  resolution  further  Indicated  that:  "It  Is 
the  view  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan  that 
any  law  restricting  rights  granted  under  the 
Second  Amendment  is  not  a  function  of  Con- 
gress but  that  any  necessary  regulation 
should  be  made  by  State  statute  under  the 
police  power  which  rests  In  the  States  and 
not  In  the  Federal  government," 

In  September,  1964  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
ml.ssloners  at  its  annual  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  stating  In  part: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  •  •  •  that 
legislative  proposals  at  all  levels  which  re- 
quire a  license  or  permit  to  purchase  or  pos- 
sess a  hrearm  ordinarily  used  In  outdoor 
recreation  by  hunting  or  shooting,  or  which 
leave  the  right  to  possess  such  a  firearm  de- 
pendent upon  the  whim  or  will  of  a  public 
ofJicer.  or  which  require  the  registration  of 
such  a  firearm,  or  which  Impose  a  confisca- 
tory tax  or  unreasonable  regulation  on  such 
firearms,  or  which  totally  prohibit  the  pos- 
session of  such  firearms— all  such  proposals 
should  be  vigorously  opposed  and  rejected." 

PROBABLE    VIEW    OF    SUPREME    COTTHT 

Had  these  highly  restrictive  bills  been 
passed,  in  effect  disarming  the  entire  citi- 
zenry of  the  United  States,  what  would  be 
the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
when  confronted  by  this  Issue? 

In  his  1963  statement  on  the  BUI  of 
Eights'"  Justice  Douglas  remarked: 

Fear  of  assassination  often  produces  re- 
str.iints  compatible  with  dictatorship,  not 
democracy  " 

Great  constitutional  questions  are  not  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  vacuum. 
That  august  body  scrupulously  considers  all 
factors,  circumstances  and  conditions,  past, 
present  and  future,  which  bear  upon  the 
Ripanlnu  of  the  issue  and  Its  effect  up>on  our 
necessities  and  culture.  It  Is  therefore  logical 
to  assume  that  in  deciding  the  question  here 
at  hand  the  Supreme  Court  would  give  proper 
^pight  to  all  facets  of  the  problem.  In  an 
;itmosphere  apart  from  the  temporary  hys- 
teria which  generated  the  drastic  proposals 
now  pending  In  Congress. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
this  body  of  fact  and  argument  are: 

(1)  The  second  amendment  applies  not 
only  to  states,  but  i-.lso  protects  the  Indl- 
v:dual  citizen  In  his  right  "to  keep  and  bear 
arms"  for  the  defense  of  himself,  his  prop- 
erty and  his  country. 

(2)  If  Congress  legislates  with  respect  to 
tnis  subject  under  the  commerce  clause.  It 
should  do  so  in  such  fashion  as  not  to  In- 
fringe unreasonably  on  the  exercise  of  that 
r.iiht  by  the  "people." 

(3)  All  states,  those  not  having  protective 
clauses  in  their  constitutions  as  well  as  those 
that  have,  may  enact  reasonable  regulations 
as  to  the  purchase  and  use  of  firearms  under 
'ne  police  power.  This  power  must  be  aimed 
.'It  the  correction  of  a  clearly  identified  evil; 
a. 'id  it  cannot  be  so  extreme  as  to  accomplish 
:■■  virtual  disarmament  of  the  people. 
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Gold  Cover  Removal:  A  Threat  or 
a  Solution? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
moted stampede  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
from  our  U.S.  currency  appears  lacking 
in  any  merit,  and  can  only  create  new 
problems  rather  than  provide  a  solution. 
The  causation  would  remain  untouched 
and  a  greater  fiscal  problem  might  well 
be  the  only  result. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  Economic 
Report  to  Congress  on  P''cbiuary  1.  had 
this  to  say : 

U.S.  gold  reserves  have  declined  to  about 
$12  billion.  This  is  still  ample  to  cope  with 
foreseeable  demands  on  our  gold  stock.  But 
persistent  large  U.S.  deficits  would  threaten 
the  entire  International  monetary  system. 

The  question  is  then  raised  as  to 
whether  the  gold  cover  removal  is  sought 
for  U.S.  needs  or  the  world  banking  com- 
munity under  the  1944  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act. 

In  fact,  the  President  in  his  February  1 
message  confirms  this  reasoning  in  his 
comment: 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  the  Congress  to 
take  prompt  action  to  free  our  gold  reserves 
so  that  they  can  unequivocally  fulfill  their 
true  purpose — to  Insure  the  International 
convertablUty  of  the  dollar  Into  gold  at  $35 
per  ounce. 

If  the  "they"  means  the  U.S.  Congress, 
how  did  the  true  purpose  of  Congress 
become  a  purpose  to  stabilize  the  mis- 
takes and  misgivings  of  a  bimch  of  in- 
ternational bankers? 

Since  the  President  in  his  message 
concedes  we  have  sufficient  reserves  to 
cope  with  demands  on  the  U.S.  gold 
stock,  why  the  need  for  any  action  by 
Congress  at  all? 

If  the  international  bankers  need  the 
U.S.  gold  kitty  for  their  manipulations, 
certainly  they  are  aware  that  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  section  11(c),  they 
can  reduce  the  gold  reserve  below  the 
statutory  25  percent  under  suspensions 
of  30  days  and  extension  of  periods  not 
exceeding  15  days.  And  the  only  penalty 
Is  a  slight  tax  against  the  Federal  Re- 
serve of  1  percent  per  annum. 

The  purpose  for  the  bill  then  appears 
but  an  attempt  to  bamboozle  through 
Congress  a  bill  not  needed  or  necessary 
except  to  free  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
any  1  percent  penalty  tax  because  of 
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their  action  in  suspending  the  gold 
reserve  below  the  established  25  percent 
of  currency  In  circulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  that  the  truth  is 
lacking,  but  rather  that  a  full  open  dis- 
closure of  all  the  facts  are  not  being 
told.  I  include  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
section  IKc) .  and  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  dated  May  22,  1967,  and 
January  24,  1968,  following  my  remarks: 
Changes  in  Text  of  Existing  Statutes 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  existing  Federal  statutes  or  parts 
thereof  which  the  bill,  as  reported,  would 
amend  or  repeal  is  printed  below,  with  the 
proposed  changes  shown  (a)  by  enclosing  In 
black  brackets  material  to  be  omitted,  (b)  by 
printing  the  new  matter  In  Italic  type,  and 
to  by  printing  In  roman  type  those  provl- 
.sions  In  which  no  change  is  to  be  made. 

Federal  Reserve  Act 

•  *  *  •  * 

lOVlERS  OF  BOARD  OK  GOVERNORS  CJF  IHE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Sec,  11.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall  be  authorized  and 
empowered 

•  •  »  •  » 

(c)  To  subptnd  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  and  Irom  time  to  time  to  renew 
such  suspension  for  periods  not  exceeding 
fifteen  days,  rtny  reserve  requirements  speci- 
lied  In  this  Act  l.Proiided.  That  It  shall  es- 
tablish a  fctradunted  tax  upon  the  amounts  by 
which  the  reserve  requirements  of  this  Act 
may  be  jiermlited  to  fall  below  the  level 
hereinafter  specified:  And  provided  further, 
That  \\-hen  the  reserve  held  against  Federal 
Reserve  notes  falls  below  25  per  centum,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  establish  a  graduated  tax  of  not 
more  than  1  per  centum  per  annum  upon 
such  deficiency  until  the  reserve?  fall  to  20 
per  centum,  and  when  said  reserve  falls  below 
20  per  centum,  a  tax  at  the  rate  increasingly 
of  not  less  than  1>^  per  centum  per  annvim 
tipon  each  2' j  per  centum  or  fraction  thereof 
that  such  reserve  falls  below  20  per  centum], 
[The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  Reserve  bank, 
btit  the  Reserve  bank  shall  add  an  amount 
equal  to  said  tax  to  the  rates  of  Interest  and 
discount  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.] 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  22,  1967] 
The  Case  Against  De-emphasizing  Gold 
(This  article  is  a  reply  to  an  earlier  essay 
by  John  Parke  Young  advocating  that  the 
U.S.  alter  its  gold  policy.  What  Mr  Young 
suggested,  briefly,  is  that  the  U.S.  work  to- 
ward the  point  where  it  would  redeem  for- 
eigners' dollars  for  gold  only  at  its  own  op- 
tion. Mr.  Groseclo.se  is  a  parner  In  Groseclose. 
William  &;  Associates,  a  Washington-based 
economic  consulting  firm.) 

(By  Elgin  Groseclose) 

That  the  value  of  the  dollar  Is  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy  Is  an 
assumption  yet  to  be  proved,  and  to  date  the 
money  managers  are  fearful  of  putting  It  to 
the  proof.  The  proper  truth  is  that  value  of 
the  dollar  depends  upon  the  liquidity  of  the 
U.S.  economy. 

An  analogy  with  business  will  Illustrate.  It 
Is  a  maxim  of  financial  management  that 
businesses  go  bankrupt  not  from  want  of 
trade  but  from  want  of  working  capital.  The 
strength  of  a  business  enterprise  Is  Its  power 
to  produce.  The  liquidity  of  a  business  de- 
pends upon  Its  ability  to  produce  and  sell  at 
a  profit,  that  Is.  to  generate  a  flow  of  dollars 
sufficient  at  all  times  to  meet  Its  dollar  costs. 
The  immediate  cause  of  all  business  failures 
Is  thus  not  lack  ol  business  (I  e.  volume), 
but  lack  of  cash  to  meec  bills  presented  for 
payment. 

The  recent  misfortune  of  the  Douglas  air- 


craft  enterpiiP*.  which  forced  It  to  merge 
wUh  McDoiinpll.  did  not  arise  from  luctc  of 
customers  or  orders — perhaps  from  the  op- 
posite, from  a  volume  of  business  beyond  the 
capacity  of  It.s  working  caplt.i!  The  Krupp 
Interests  of  Germany  have  recently  experi- 
enced the  same  pinch  of  an  Insufficiency  of 
cash  to  support  the  business  being  done, 
compelling  a  tlnanclal  reorganization. 

This  simplest  principle  of  flnanclal  man- 
agement Is  seemingly  unfamiliar  to  ex- 
pcnenta  of  a  credit  dollar 

ONLY     GOLD     13     UNrVTRSAL 

What  cash  Is  to  a  business  enterprise,  gold 
Is  to  sovereignties.  However  willing  foreigners 
may  be  to  take  doihirs  (and  they  take  them 
today  not  so  much  because  the  dollar  is 
strong  but  because  it  Is  the  least  weak  among 
many  weak  currencies  i.  when  they  accept 
dollars  they  receive  nothing  more  than  a 
due  bill  Dollar  due  bills  remain  at  par  onlv 
because  and  only  .so  long  as  the  US  Trexs- 
urv  continues  to  redeem  them  on  demand 
with  the  (nlv  c.\sh  that  has  universal  valld- 
I'v.  with  gold. 

That  the  dollar  today  Is  not  as  "good  as 
gold."  de<!plte  our  enormous  economic  power 
and  productivity,  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the 
!.xrt  that  foreigners  have  for  s^ome  years  been 
drawing  (lAwn  '^old  for  dollars  Why  should 
•hev  prefer  t;old  tor  dollars  which  bear  an 
attract!'. ■'  interest  vleld.  while  eold  does  not? 

The  bald  fact  l.>  'hat  today  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  Insolvent  Insolvencv  Is  the  con- 
dition before  bankruptcy  National  bank- 
ruptcy 'H-curs  when  the  sovereignty  ceases 
to  pay  out  i;old  to  meet  obligations  due. 
when  currency  convertibility  l.s  suspended. 
The  ITS.  Oovernment  has  been  insolvent  for 
34  vears. 

iinnkriiptcy  was  sxiccessfully  avoided  so 
long  as  the  principal  creditors  were  domes- 
tic By  Its  ;  iverel^n  power  and  by  legal  flat, 
the  Government  r  revented  domestic  credi- 
tors rrom  ilemandlng  redemption  of  their 
nirrency  bv  the  expedient  of  declaring  the 
possession  of  monetary  gold  a  crime. 

Since  the  Federal  fiat  ends  at  the  frontier. 
the  Treasury  continued  to  meet  foreign 
claims  for  redemption,  by  cold  payments  at 
'he  statutory  rate.  Cnt'l  194fl,  malnlv  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  v/ar.  foreigners  were  debtors  on 
balance,  and  not  In  position  to  press  redemp- 
tion. Beeinnlng  in  1949.  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  fcreiffr.  .ild  proeram  and  the  Admin- 
istration sloean  "get  the  rlollars  out."  the 
balance  ttirned.  .ind  with  the  exception  of 
1057.  the  ITS  economy  has  been  In  chronic 
deficit  ?lnce  Since  1949.  gold  has  been  Hew- 
ing out  until  -he  reserve  U  now  down  to 
nearly  half  the  1949  figure 

The  diminished  outflow  of  the  past  two 
vears  is  not  the  result  of  rising  tonfldence 
in  the  dollar,  but  of  pressures  put  upon  for- 
eign central  banks  not  to  convert  their  dol- 
lar holdings  These  pressures  have  r?cently 
been  officially  confirmed  In  Germany  Wl'h- 
out  these  pressures  and  other  expediencies 
there  -an  be  little  doubt  that  the  Treasury 
would  be  compelled  to  suspend  gold  convert- 
ibility, that  is.  officially  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy 

Can  these  pressures  be  maintained?  Can 
gold  In  fact  be  disestablished,  and  can  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  be  maintained  under 
such  disestablishment?  No  doubt  the  policy 
fran»ers  m  Washington,  confident  in  the  po- 
litical economic  and  military  power  "f  this 
country,  believe  it  ran.  To  date  'hey  have 
been  able,  except  in  the  case  '  f  France,  to 
persuade  the  principal  central  banks  to  re- 
frain from   further  conversion   ■  f  dollars. 

Regrettably  for  their  hopes,  however. 
co'.inter-pr'»^.-,ures  are  arising  that  ,»re  not  so 
easily  restrained.  These  pressures  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  Insistent  They  arise  from 
the  inch'ate  and  '.morganl/ed  demand  for 
gold  not  from  banks  and  Institutions,  but 
from  a  public  that  Is  free  to  express  Itself 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  world  except  the 
Communist  and  other  totalitarian  countries. 
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the  US.  and  Great  Urltaln  In  the.se  coun- 
tries. Individuals  are  forbidden  by  jKiwerful 
governments  to  hold  monetary  gold 

Elsewhere  governments  are  unable  to 
coerce  the  peo,)le  .so  c.i.^'.ly  L,i.st  year,  it  ap- 
pears that  for  the  first  time  since  the  rise  of 
the  powerful  network  of  central  banks,  these 
Individual  buyers  t'Kik  more  gold  than  the 
mines  could  supply  from  new  production. 
The  difference  was  met  from  the  London 
Gold  Pool,  which  the  U  S  Treasury  Is  com- 
mitted to  replenish   as   heed   arises 

The  question  then  nn.ses:  A.s.sumlng  US. 
economic.  pf)lltlcal  and  military  p<jwer  Is  able 
to  restrain  foreign  central  banks  from  ron- 
•.ertln?  their  d'lllar  holdings  Into  gold.  Is  It 
powerful  enough  to  compel  tliem  to  satisfy 
the  popular  demand  for  gold  at  the  cost  of 
their  own  reserves,  or  conversely,  compel 
them  to  refrain  from  satisfying  such  de- 
mand? 

In  short,  the  practical  object  of  a  credit 
dollar,  without  gold,  can  be  achieved  only  If 
;dl  countries  that  use  dollars  as  monetary 
reserves  adopt  the  same  Inconvertibility. 

Would  dollar  stability  be  achieved  by  uni- 
versal Inconvertibility,  with  all  currencies 
linked  to  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar  maln- 
t, lined  at  parity  with  .such  other  currencies 
by  regulating  (If  that  were  possible)  our 
balance  of  payments  and  by  keeping  a  con- 
stant surplus  of  trade  and  services? 

Let  us  assume  that  suiUclont  ixiwer  could 
be  so  exerted.  What  would  be  the  practical 
consequences' 

WHERE    WOlrLD    COLD    COME    FSOM? 

Since  none  of  the  principal  sovereignties 
whose  currencies  dominate  world  trade 
(Canada  perhaps  excepted i  produce  suffi- 
cient gold  to  satisfy  their  own  indu.'-trlal  de- 
mand for  the  metal,  from  where  would  they 
replenish  their  supplies?  .S<mtU  .\frlca.  the 
principal  supplier  of  gold  today,  cin  sell  all 
the  gold  It  produces  at  $35  an  ounce.  Should 
the  U.S.  Treasury  declare  It  was  no  longer 
interested  In  buying  gold  (and  supposing  It 
could  persuade  the  other  central  banks  to 
.'■dopt  the  same  course)  what  would  be  the 
effect,  say,  upon  South  African  gold  pro- 
ducers? 

Traditionally,  and  to  the  present  time.  d»- 
.■^pite  political  alienation  from  ISrltaln.  South 
African  mine  production  is  sold  throu';;h  Lon- 
don .igenclcs.  Would  It  continue  to  be  ^o 
sold?  Some  inconvenience  might  result  from 
setting  up  other  market  mechnnltms.  but  the 
electa  cjin  h-->rdlv  he  doubted.  The  enormous 
private  demand  for  gold  would  he  satisfied  by 
sales  from  Houtii  Africa  direct.  What  would 
be  the  consequences  of  US  Treasury  alonf- 
ness  to  this  market'  None,  lor  tha  US  h.is 
not  been  a  buyer  of  gold  on  balance  since 
1349. 

What  would  buyers  pay  for  this  gold?  To 
put  the  Question  In  reverse,  what  would  sell- 
ers ask  for  their  gold?  Would  they  accept  35 
Inconvertible  dollars  per  ounce  when  they 
have  been  used  to  getting  35  convertible  dol- 
lars per  ounce?  This  Is  hardly  likely.  And 
certainly  bidders  would  arise  who  would  pre- 
fer an  ounce  of  gold  to  35  Inconvertible  dol- 
lars. 

A  better  crasp  of  the  monetary  problem 
would  be  gained  by  more  reading  of  his- 
torical experience,  more  f.imillarltv  with  ac- 
tual buslne.sa  and  less  with  iiuneUiry  theory, 
particularly  current  monetiiry  theory. 

Throughout  history  the  value  of  money 
has  been  a  compound  rf  Intrinsic  worth  of 
the  medium  and  the  authority  or  confidence 
enjoyed  by  the  Issuing  agency.  Remove  the 
latter  and  barter  results  remove  the  former 
and  monetary  rh.aos  follows  Historically, 
precious  metals  became  the  principal  medium 
of  barter  by  reason  of  their  Intrinsic  utility 
and  convenience  for  trade,  second  by  the 
certification  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  bar  or  Ingot  by  an  accepted  authority. 

.^t  first  this  authority  was  a  respected 
'rader  of  Babvlonla  or  adjacent  countries. 
Later  It  was  the  teniplfr — In  Rome,  the  tem- 
ple  of   Juno   Moneta,    the    "Warner"    ( from 
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which  we  obtain  the  word  money").  Even- 
tually the  function  of  striking  metal  Into 
coinage  wa.s  absorbed  by  the  su»te  The  power 
of  the  state  tj  declare  It  legal  tender  for 
debt,  and  Its  willingness  to  accept  It  In  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  gave  the  official  standard  a 
value  beyond— but  not  to  the  exclusion  of — 
Its  intrinsic  (metal)  cr>ntent.  Since,  however, 
the  fl.it  of  the  state  Is  coterminous  only  with 
the  power  of  Its  arms,  the  legal  tender  or 
fiat  value  of  money  ends  at  the  frontier  and 
beyond  that  Its  worth  Is  me.asured  by  tlie 
intrinsic  content.  lEven  within  the  frontier 
the  flat  of  the  state  Is  not  always  supreme.) 

PAPKR   TREASfRE 

Marco  Polo  brought  b.ack  from  his  China 
travels  a  rosy  description  of  the  "means 
whereby  the  Gre.U  Khan  may  have.  In  fact 
has,  more  treasure  than  all  the  Kings  of 
the  world."  Tlie  means  was  the  Issuance  of 
pieces  o:'  paper  i  ji.ipermaklng  being  a  Chi- 
nese Invention)  bearing  the  Imperial  fml, 
ahlch  were  declared  exchangeable  everywhere 
m  p.iyment  of  taxes  or  dues,  and  for  which 
the  emperor's  subjects  were  compelled  to 
turn  in  their  gold 

"This  paper  currency."  Marco  Polo  wrote. 
"Is  circulated  In  every  part  of  the  Clreat 
Khan's  dominions;  nor  dares  any  person,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  refuse  t.s  accept  It  .  .  . 
All  his  majesty's  armies  are  paid  with  thl.5 
currency.  .  .  .  Upon  these  grounds  It  n.ay 
certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  Great  Khan 
has  a  greater  command  of  treasure  than  any 
o'her  sovereign  if.  the  universe." 

As  a  substitute  for  ciid.  however,  the  di?- 
vice  was  a  failure.  Ict  the  Mongols,  tliourh 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  all  of  Asia  .and 
half  of  Europe,  were  not  powerlul  enmu'h 
'ii  compel  everywhere  accept.ince  of  tiicir 
paper  money.  In  1  is  rnthusla.sm  Marco  Polo 
neglected  to  mention  that  the  paper  wis  at 
a  discount  of  50"7'<  to  eo!d.  and  he  did  not 
remain  lu  China  long  enouEh  to  observe  the 
economic  havoc  caused  by  the  use  of  p  '.per 
money. 

Later  Instances  could  be  multiplied,  for 
the  hlstorv  of  Europe  from  Roman  times 
on  Is  that  of  currency  debasement  .ind  mone- 
tiry  Inflation,  in  the  c  irllest  vears  bv  c,:a 
clipping  and  alloying,  and  after  the  it.trj- 
ductlon  of  piper  money  in  the  13th  century, 
bv  im'tiitlon  ul  the  Chinese  example. 

While  it  Is  ultimately  true  that  the  snund- 
ro^D  rf  t'.ie  monev  of  a  sovereignty  depends 
noon  'h?  tlgor  imd  -r^d':'-'  vf  p  'U' -r  r  r  i  -. 
economy,  the  reverse  Is  also  true  tiiit  the 
.icor  and  productivity  of  the  economy  de- 
pends upon  a  sound  and  stable  money.  I'.-- 
torlans  have  generally  agreed  that  a  chief 
.ource  of  Byzantine  Influence  and  power, 
sustaining  the  sovereignty  through  elcht 
centuries  of  political  and  military  impotcii'-r 
was  the  bezant,  which  down  to  the  Latin 
conqrest  rf  the  13th  century  was  the  u*'- 
cepted  standard  of  account  and  exchanee 
from  the  Baltic  to  Ceylon.  This  was  due  to 
'■he  fact,  unparalleled  In  history,  that  since 
Its  first  issuance  by  Constantlne  the  Great 
the  bezant  continued  to  be  minted  bv  the 
Bvzantlne  authorities  at  Its  original  weight 
and  £nenesf^. 

Today  the  d^'llar  is  the  unchallensed  stand- 
ard of  the  world  Probably  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  trade,  whether  In  US  commodi- 
ties and  services  or  not  Is  quoted,  transac'ea 
or  paid  for  In  dollars  It  would  bo  a  univer- 
sal tr.igedy  If  the  views  of  theoreticians  and 
jlngolsts  were  to  prevail,  that  the  economi" 
might  of  the  US  is  sufficient  to  protect  t!." 
dollar  snd  enforce  itjs  ai'centance  throu'thout 
the  globe  at  Its  nominal  equivalence  of  gold. 

A  ".nal  question  can  only  be  dealt  with 
briefly  Given  the  state  of  monetary  decay. 
what  Is  the  viable  solution?  An  Inconvertible 
dollar  we  re'ect.  for  the  reasons  Just  d- 
ef-nbed.  .'X  return  to  full  convertibility — tlie 
object  of  the  Economists  National  Commit- 
tee on  Monetary  Policy — Is  a  theoretical 
Ideal,  but  unrealistic  In  today's  condition  of 
thinned  and  Inadequate  gold  reserves. 

The  only  practlf-al  solution  Is  the  historical 
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procedure  for  insolvency:  A  declaration  of 
bankruptcy  and  a  writing  down  of  credi- 
tors' claims  to  the  measure  of  the  Uqulflable 
assets.  With  sovereignties  this  is  done  by  a 
revaluation  of  the  currency.  Undoubtedly 
such  a  procedure  here  would  have  the  same 
ittects  as  elsewhere — it  would  merely  set  the 
stage  for  a  new  spiral  of  Inflation,  and  Is 
therefore  abhorred  by  conservatives.  For  this 
reason,  a  further  step  Is  required,  to  preserve 
the  discipline  of  gold  upon  the  money  man- 
agers. A  Constitutional  provision  limiting 
the  power  ol  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  the  money. 

A  precedent  lb  foutid  In  the  oaths  that  In 
ancient  Greece,  following  the  Solonlan  de- 
basement of  the  drachma,  the  diakasts  were 
required  to  take  on  a.ssumlng  office,  that 
they  would  not  tamper  with  the  currency.  It 
is  a  paradox  of  history  that  it  was  the  In- 
Iluence  of  this  oath,  coupled  with  the  Greek 
tradition,  that  preserved  the  integrity  of 
the  bezant  for  so  many  <  .-nturies  and  main- 
tained the  Inlluence  of  Bvfantlum  far  more 
ctlcctlvely  than  the  armies  of  its  emperors. 

[From  the  We.11  Street  Journ.il.  Jan.  24,  1968] 

Tragical — and  Dear — T.ale  of  Two  Deficits 

(By  Ilarley  L    Lutzi 

The  setting  and  the  theme  of  this  tale 
differ  fr(-m  those  portrayed  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities."  London  and  Paris  are 
Involved,  but  so  are  all  other  national  capl- 
t.ils  from  Washington  across  Europe  and 
A  la  to  Saigon. 

Tlie  theme  of  this  brief  tale  Is  not  heroism, 
.'I  ifless  devotion  and  sacrifice,  but  economic 
and  financial  mismanagement  and  their  re- 
inbutlve  consequences.  These  consequences 
V,  ere  summed  up  by  Mr.  Mlcawber  when  he 
^.ild  that  the  result  of  outgo  In  excess  of  In- 

II  .me  was  misery.  Ordinarily,  one  deficit 
would  be  enough  to  warrant  the  Mlcawber 
nidgment.  but  when  the  affliction  extends  to 
two  of  the  same,  it  Is  misery  compounded. 

The  US.  Is  In  this  situation  today.  It  has 
had  a  chronic  budget  deficit  for  the  greater 
p  art  of  three  decades,  and  over  the  past  17 
years  It  has  had  a  serious  deficit  in  the  inter- 
national payments  account. 

Superficially  It  would  appear  that  these 
d'^ficits,  singly  or  In  combination,  have  not 
produced  the  melancholy  result  that  would 
1.  ive  been  anticipated  under  economic  con- 
ci-pts  now  regarded  as  obsolete.  The  gross 
national  product  has  Increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  pergonal  and  bu.slness  Incomes  have 
s.iarcd  and  the  money  supply  has  been  ex- 
panded steadily.  It  has  been  a.ssumed  that 
we  could  support  both  a  military  war  abroad 
•  md  aa  economic  war  against  poverty  at 
ii'.ime. 

For  some  time  cracks  have  been  showing 

III  the  wall  and  foundation  of  this  prosperity, 
but  until  recently  they  have  been  dlsre- 
E.irded  or  v.hltewashed  over.  Neither  of  our 
wars  has  been  going  well;  inflation  continues 
.Tnd  an  increasins  pr-jportion  of  GNP  growth 
lias  rertectrd  price  rise  r.ither  than  more  re.il 
I  utpu':  Interest  r.ites  are  at  or  near  an  all- 
time  high;  the  Federal  budget  has  gone  into 
o'-blt.  and  tiie  little  Island  of  personal  free- 
dom continues  to  be  eroded  further  by  the 
vast  ocean  of  centralized  power  that  Eur- 
r'unds  it. 

Legally,  the  dollar  has  not  been  devalued 
?ince  1934.  but  it  has  lost  more  than  half  of 
the  purch.iEing  power  It  represented  nfter 
that  action,  i;  has  recently  been  under 
•vere  attack,  not  only  from  some  who  may 
-•-ek  it?  destruction  but  also  from  others 
whose  confidence  in  its  future  may  be  v.eak- 
^tilng.  It  m.ay  be  only  cr incidence  that  the 
President's  ticw  program  for  its  support  foi- 
l-wed closely  after  a  warring  from  the  21- 
iMtlon  Org:\nlz-!tion  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  that  "belt-tightening" 
was  Impcr.itive, 

CONTROL     rACTOHS 

Some  similarities  between  domestic  and 
International  deficits  will  be  noted,  and  at- 
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tentlon  will  then  be  directed  to  the  basic 
factors  involved  In  their  control,  as  distin- 
guished from  temporary  or  stopgap  measvires. 

First,  the  two  types  of  deficit  are  alike  in 
that  each  measures  a  gap  between  receipts 
and  outgo.  In  the  popular  view  this  Is  known 
as  an  unbalanced  budget.  However,  since  all 
bills  Incurred  are  eventually  paid  there  Is, 
actually,  a  balance  between  available  funds 
and  expenditures.  The  popular  distrust  of  an 
unbalanced  budget  is  intuitively  sotmd,  de- 
spite the  New  Economics,  for  the  methods 
of  obtaining  the  money  to  pay  all  of  the  bills 
are  not  always  palatable.  In  the  case  of  a 
domestic  budget  deficit  these  methods  would 
Include  prompt  Increase  of  taxes  or  borrow- 
ing. If  popular  resistance  to  higher  taxes  1.- 
sufficiently  strong,  enough  debt  paper  can  be 
forced  Into  the  market  to  cover  even  an 
astronomical  budget  deficit. 

Likewise,  the  International  accounts  arc 
always  balanced  out.  the  deficit  being  the 
measure  of  the  supplemental  funds  needed 
to  produce  this  result.  The  debtor  country 
has  no  taxing  Jurisdiction  beyond  its  own 
borders,  but  it  can  restrict  imports  by  t.iniT 
duties  and  Import  quotas.  It  can  levy  dis- 
criminating taxes  on  foreign  Investment,  re- 
strict foreign  travel,  subsidize  exports,  and 
so  on.  Such  actions  are  self-defeating,  for 
they  can  be,  and  often  are,  countered  by 
other  countries  to  the  detriment  of  world 
trade.  Foreign  loans  can  be  floated  If  Inves- 
tors are  found,  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
rl.sk.  In  the  end,  all  other  measures  fidlmg. 
the  payments  gap  is  closed  by  tian.'-fer  of 
gold.  The  so-called  "Big  Ten"  nations  i.ave 
engaged  In  a  diligent  search  for  an  cp- 
erahle  method  of  assisting  even  tlie  aiflucnt 
countries  with  short-run  p.ivments  difficul- 
ties. 

Second,  It  can  be  argued  that  our  poliiv 
of  budget  deficits  and  their  recent  trend 
toward  larger  amounts  have  been  an  1:::- 
portant  factor  In  our  balance  of  payment.' 
difficulty.  This  view  is  essentially  correct 
but  some  qualifications  should  be  noted. 

Deficit  financing,  continued  as  long  as  it 
has  been  In  our  case.  Increases  the  money 
supply,  which  In  turn  exerts  upward  pressure 
on  prices.  Wage  Increases,  granted  not  only 
as  cost  of  living  adjustments  as  prices  rise 
but  also  as  concessions  In  union  bargaining. 
contribute  to  the  splrallng  Interaction  of 
prices  and  costs. 

.\  high  price  market  Is  a  good  place  ;r. 
which  to  sell  but  not  so  good  In  which  to  buy. 
Foreign  producers  push  their  wares  In  Euch 
a  market,  and  foreign  buyers  turn  elsewhere 
for  better  bargains.  The  rising  Imports  of 
steel,  automobiles,  textiles  and  other  prod- 
ucts testify  to  the  advantage  of  our  ir.tl.i- 
tlon-lnduced  "sellers"  market.  Rising  costs 
and  prices  may  have  hurt  our  export  volume. 
but  despite  the  inflation  we  have  still  h.ad  a 
sufficient  advantage,  absolute  and  compar.i- 
tive,  to  maintain  a  substantial  margin  cf 
exports  over  Imports  in  the  sector  of  private 
transactions,  Including  visible  and  invisible 
items. 

It  would  appear,  therefore.  t':at  il  the  o:ily 
factors  involved  up  to  now  had  been  th.c  pri- 
vate dealings  between  Amer;cr-n  business 
and  Individuals  on  one  hand,  and  ff-reirn 
business  aud  Individuals  on  the  ether,  t'-.ere 
would  have  been  thus  far  no  Imbalance  of 
payments  against  us.  This  does  not  n.ep.n 
that  a  reckless  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
cm:  be  defended  cr  that  it  cculd  s  .lely  be 
pursued  Indefinitely.  By  .'^uch  a  policy  we 
could.  In  time,  price  ourselves  out  of  foreign 
markets  by  letting  the  co-t-price  spirn!  rise 
beyond  the  point  of  which  "i"  boasved 
American  "know-how"  cfu'd  ;.-,amia:n  a 
competitive  position  In  world  trr.de. 

It  does  mean,  ho'.vover,  that  to  the  present 
the  unbalancing  f.tctor  in  our  itternrtlciial 
payments  equation  has  not  been  the  budget 
policy,  damaging  as  that  has  been  to  the 
economy  and  the  value  cf  the  dollar.  Rather, 
it  has  been  the  outfiow  of  Government  spend- 
ing  abroad.   Corollary    to    this   cutflow   has 
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been  the  diminishing  confidence  of  foreign- 
ers In  the  dollar,  induced  by  our  own  dis- 
regard for  its  value  at  home. 

The  foreign  aid  program  began  with  the 
Marshall  Plan,  which  was  limned  In  amount 
and  duration.  The  purpose  was  rehabilita- 
tion of  war-damnged  countries,  imd  there 
was  concern  then  over  the  "dollar  gap." 
which  nieant  that  other  countries  did  not 
h.ave  enough  dollars  to  buy  all  that  they 
needed,  nor  could  they  earn  diUars  \intil 
the  war  d, image  to  their  industrial  complex 
had  been  rciialred.  Like  almost  every  other 
Goxernment  protrram.  lorclcn  aid  was  not 
t'Tmlnnted  as  scheduled  but  w.as  continued 
and  evi)anded  in  amount  .ind  coverage.  Hince 
1946  well  over  $100  billion  have  been  spent, 
lent  wlthovn  recourse,  or  given  away,  and 
the  dollar  gap  has  been  traiulormed  into 
a  dollar  glut. 

It  follows  that  tlie  principal  siurre  of  boih 
ttpes  of  deficit  has  been  the  errors.  Vvicng 
.nidgmcnts  .and  crnfused  j  urposes  of  G  ,v- 
crr.mcnt  p.-.licy.  .".fter  a  perlixl  of  large,  ris- 
ing budget  deficits  deliberately  Incurred  U. 
the  mistaken  view  tliat  a  price-Inflated  r  =e 
In  the  GNP  wa.s  a.s  good  as  an  li. crease  of  real 
output,  the  citizens  are  asked  to  pay  higher 
taxes.  After  fl  loding  the  world  with  dollars 
in  the  mls.tnkt-n  view  that  we  v,ere  thereby 
cementing  firm  friendships  and  buying  solid 
supjiort  for  democracy,  American  style,  busl- 
i.fss  hrms  and  Individuals  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  regulation  and  h.irassment. 

NOT    JUST    TIIIMMING 

Il  is  clear  that  remedial  action,  ir.  the  Case 
of  both  types  ol  deficit,  must  begin  at  tiie 
source  of  the  trouble  If  anything  like  s.itis- 
fiictory  long-term  results  ;:re  to  be  achieved 
And  It  is  a  long-term  j^roblem  In  each  case, 
not  Just  a  question  cf  trimming  the  budL'^-'t 
deficit  or  of  shrinking  the  balance  of  p.v- 
inents  gap  for  a  year  or  so. 

KG  much  Eiiould  be  obvious.  Nevertheless, 
most  of  the  jjropti.-als  thus  l.^r  indicate,  or 
imply,  a  fcliort-run  ;ipproach.  'I'hc  tax  sur- 
charge and  the  c.i;'':s  on  Eurcpeaii  travel  arc 
to  be  effective  lor  tv.'O  ve.ars.  Mandatory  Con- 
trol of  foreign  investment  is  liot  definitely 
limited,  but  its  ut^duc  proloii'.'atlon  would 
seriously  damage  both  jjolltical  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  tlie  countries  to  whir-h 
n.  applies. 

Two  matters  cf  j  :.rticular  cor.cern  stand 
out  In  the  President's  rrocram  made  public 
at  the  year  end.  The  hr.'^t  is  tlie  emjihasls  on 
the  resiionsibility  of  tusiiicis  tirms  and  Ir- 
ciivlduals  for  rccivicing  the  pioinents  aap.  :■* 
11  this  gap  h.;d  been  caused  bv  thoir  exces.'^^es. 
Nothing  V.MS  said  In  the  o'iicial  :-;atem.ent 
iibout  reducing  the  cost  of  tlie  Vietnam  war 
cr  the  scope  of  fr  reign  aid.  Inste.'>d.  we  are  to 
"continue  to  meet  our  Ir.ternation.il  respon- 
sibilities in  d'^fen.se  of  freedom"  without  a 
reappraisal  of  their  cllectlvenoss  .vs  a  con- 
trlijutiou  to  our  ovn  teruritv. 

I'he  .second  conspicuous  feature  of  the  new 
program  :';  its  vulnerahllity  to  reprisal 
abroad,  and  its  naive  assumption  that  we  c.^n 
persuade  other  countries  to  adopt,  in  our  b<>- 
half.  measures  exactly  contrary  to  those  we 
;>lan  t.D  apply  against  them. 

For  example,  we  shall  stop  foreign  Invest- 
ment but  we  shall  ask  foreigners  to  buy  more 
corporn-e  and  Treasury  .securities;  we  shall 
restrict  foreign  travel  but  we  plan  a  program 
to  attract  more  foreign  visiters  t-o  tills  coun- 
try; ve  shall  ask  our  N.'^TG  alhes  t.i  assume 
more  of  the  cost  of  troop  suppr.rt  in  Europe, 
V.iut  to  do  tills  by  purchasing  more  of  the  nec- 
r.-sary  supplies  in  our  high-cost  market;  we 
shall  ask  countries  with  payments  surpluses 
to  bring  their  liiiernational  accounts  Into 
equilibrium  by  exporting  le^s  a!:d  importing 
more.  All  of  this  is  more  of  a  strain  than  in- 
ternational altruism  is  likely  to  bear,  espe- 
cially when  there  has  been  time  for  second 
•lioughts  alter  ti.c  prcssitre  missions  sent  to 
-.-.'rious  countries  tv  "explain"  the  new 
nroeram. 
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LINT-PICKINO   APPIOACR 

An  example  of  ilnt-plcUng  in  the  offlclal 
statament  la  the  laatructlon  Ui  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae  to  find  wBya  to  reduce  the  foreign 
exchange  Impact  of  personal  spending  by  U  3. 
forces  and  their  dependents  in  Europe."  The 
most  effective  way  to  do  this  would  b«  W)  limit 
such  spending  to  the  poet  exchangee  and  to 
stock  these  exchanges  with  American  prod- 
ucts only  It  would  then  be  off  Umlts  for  a 
soldier's  wife  t«)  buy  even  radishes  and  straw- 
berries In  a.  '.'Xal  market 

Beyond  doubt,  the  future  stability  -tt  the 
dollar  la  i  matter  '>f  grave  ..oncern  for  the 
entire  trading  and  investing  world  Much  too 
Ut«  the  gravity  of  the  situation  has  had  offl- 
clal attentl.  in.  but  the  contradictory  and  self- 
defeating  program  that  the  President's  advis- 
ers have  produced  ;«  Inadequate  and  uncon- 
vincing, rhese  .idvtsers  would  have  served 
the  President  and  the  country  better  If  they 
hiid  coupled  '.heir  insistence  on  a  tax  lncrea.te 
with  a  really  drastic  reduction  of  the  bvidget. 
This  would  i"onv!nce  the  people  that  higher 
taxes  would  n. it  be  us«d  to  support  spending 
as  usual 

These  idvlsers  should  .ilso  have  pointed 
out  that  *he  record  of  our  foreign  .spending. 
lending  and  giving  away  has  not  been,  in  all 
respwots.  a  u-»bute  to  our  managerial  skill  and 
political  aaunnen  and  that  a  searching  review 
i>f  foreign  commitments  could  be  profitable 
contribution  to  reduction  of  the  payments 
gap.  It  Is  futile  to  rely  for  very  long  on  the 
<oixl  wli:  ind  co<jperatlon  of  other  nations  to 
eliminate  this  (tap.  and  It  win  be  disastrous  to 
continue  doling  .jut.  or  pouring  out.  gold  for 
the  purpose 

.■\fter  that,  and  ^nce  reckless  spending  In 
>*<(ceas  ot  income  at  home  ha«  been  halted, 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad 
will  be  fussured  N'o  other  course  is  likely  to 
s.ive  It 


Trarel  Levy  Looki  Worie 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILUNOtS 

IS  THE  HOf.SE  OP  REPRE.SENTATT\'E3 
Thury-da'j,  February   15.   IC'^S 

Mr.  DKRWINSKI  Mr  .Speaker,  a  Chi- 
cago Daiiy  News  rdltorial  on  Monday. 
P'ebruan.-  12.  contained  .i  ven,'  thought 
provpkiris  .^naivsu  of  the  President's 
:x)lhardy  travel  tax  propi-)sal  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

TuAvrL  l.Evr   Looks  Worse 
The  more  we  hear  nbout  the  proposed  t  ix 
on  travel  .aerseas  the  worse  it  .^ound.*. 

Even  If  It  works  iia  its  ^lUthors  intend.  It 
wo'oid  not  cut  the  so-called  tourust  deficit 
by  half  a  billion  dollars,  ils  some  have  con- 
tended, but  only  by  8100.000.000  The  rest  of 
this  half  billion  would  be  domestic  revenue, 
from  the  t.uc  itself  and  from  iacre:ised  cus- 
toms collections.  This  has  no  bearing  on  the 
international  b.-ilaiice  of  payments. 

Washington  has  been  usint;  i.  iigure  of  t2 
billion  for  the  extent  of  the  present  tourist 
deficit.  Thl3  Is  .irtiflciilly  high.  In  1966  the 
ttetlclt  was  Jl  6  billion,  including  a  ijuestlon- 
.^ble  transportation  item  Without  this  It  was 
■lOly  aoout  $1  bi;ilon  .\mencan  tourists  visit- 
lag  ESipo  67  in  Montreal,  a  once-ln-a-Ufetlme 
occurrence,  accounted  for  moet  of  the  In- 
crease last  year,  and  their  spending  would 
not  have  been  affected  by  the  propobed  tax 
The  t,ax  plainly  Invites  reUllatlon  at  a 
time  when  the  tourist  pendulum  is  swinging 
strongly  toward  a  balance  without  these  re- 
strictions. .\merlcans  spent  81  4  billion  In 
foreign  countries  other  than  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada In  1966,  on  increase  of  41  per  cent  In 
six  years.  Foreigners  from  these  other  coun- 
tries spent  8660.0OO.0O0  In  the  Cnlted  SUtes 
In  1966.  \n  Increase  of  153  per  cent  in  six 
years.  This  promising  growth  13  nearly  four 
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times  as  rapid  as  that  of  U  .S  tourist  sr>end- 
ing  and  offers  the  only  long-range  answer  to 
the  problem  Foreign  counterneasurea.  like 
those  the  United  .states  now  proposes,  could 
halt  this  development  quickly 

The  announced  tourist  deftcit  tiikes  no  ac- 
count of  sizable  purchases  bv  foreign  coun- 
tries of  US. -built  aircraft  and  similar  travel- 
connected  dollar  ^pending  .\lr  Franc*,  for 
example,  has  bought  or  ordered  Jets  worth 
$410  000.000  In  recent  years  with  options 
.^mounting  to  another  »300  000.000  The  com- 
pany will  .^pend  837  000  OOO  of  Its  dollar  earn- 
ings this  year  for  operating  expen.ses  In  this 
country,  another  8  10  0O<j  000  for  aircraft  com- 
j<onent«  and  spare  parts,  and  Is  Installing  a 
830  000  000  U  -S    c^imputer  system 

If  international  traffic  i.s  cut  back  by  U.S. 
.ictlon  at  least  s.ime  of  these  outlays  will  be 
'  'irt-illed  Japan  has  cautioned  It  might  have 
;  >  reconsider  Jetliner  orders  in  the  United 
.'■t.itee    There  are  many  vulnerable  points. 

Most  ominous  of  all.  the  tourist  tax  seems 
.-.lated  In  Congress  to  become  a  strlngbag  for 
any  number  of  other  pn>tei-tlonlst  measures. 
Their  Individual  backers,  lamped  together. 
I  ould  override  the  genuine  and  Justified  op- 
position to  the  travel  t.ix  as  sucJi  In  an  elec- 
tion ye<ir  the  t«*nipt.itlons  t.)  Indulge  In  this 
■  "nifre-sslonal  horsotradliiK  ,ire  mannllled  .\ 
generation  of  hard -won  progress  toward  freer 
trade  and  travel  with  all  their  multiple  ben- 
ehts,  could  be  rev<'.-s«'d 


Project  Ketch:  Under^ouad  Explosion  of 
AEC 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PCNNSTLVANl* 

I.V  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  yebmarrj   15.  1968 

Mr  SA'i'LOR  Mr  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  there  will  be  a  forum  at  Lock 
Haven,  Pa  .  to  discui«  the  proposed 
atomic  explosion  for  the  creation  of  an 
underground  natural  pas  storage  area 
near  the  CUnton-Clearfleld  County  line. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  sure  way  to 
halt  such  a  plan  Is  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  Insist  that  Columbia  Gas  System  Serv- 
ice Corp  .  sole  beneficiary  of  any  such 
project,  assume  full  liability  for  whatever 
damages  might  occur  u^  water,  land, 
property,  and  people. 

If  the  company,  which  Is  promoting 
expenditure  of  enormous  P'ederal  funds 
so  that  It  win  have  a  subsidized  reservoir 
to  store  Its  product,  is  willing  to  put  Its 
assets  on  the  line  to  protect  the  Innocent 
public,  then  perhaps  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  have  a  measure  of  .safety 
a.ssurance  that  Is  otherw1.se  ab.sent.  There 
Is  certainly  no  reason  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commis.^ion  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  property  and  health  hazards  that 
can  come  from  an  atomic  explosion  and 
the  accompanying^  relea.se  of  radioactive 
pases. 

Many  Penn.sylvanla  residents  have  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  heavy  shock  by 
the  proposal  to  .set  off  a  blast  In  the  Clin- 
ton-Clearfield County  area  when  final 
results  of  the  pilot  test  In  New  Mexico 
last  December  may  not  be  known  for 
another  year  or  two 

The  AEC  s  underground  spree  Is  an- 
other indication  of  the  need  for  Investi- 
gating the  Commission  and  Its  progranis. 
If.  as  reported  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  31.  there  are  to  be  between  40 
and  50  atomic  underground  explosions 
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In  the  coming  year.  Congress  should  de- 
termine whether  the  cost  Justifies  the 
need.  If  the  experiments  are  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  this  country,  there  will 
be  no  objection;  if  they  are  no  more  es- 
sential than  the  blast  proposed  for  Penn- 
sylvania, then  It  Is  time  to  find  out  why 
they  are  even  under  consideration  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  budget  Is 
so  far  out  of  balance. 

Congress  will  aLso  want  to  know  how 
many  AEC  employees  are  engaged  in  this 
type  of  activity  and  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  personnel 
in  the  Interest  of  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  Insert  In  the  Record  three  items  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  The  first,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  last  December  12,  points 
up  the  possible  dancer  of  the  under- 
L'round  blasts  and  asks  U)  what  extent 
the  Government  should  provide  subsidies 
for  private  profit.  On  January  26,  one 
:  ews  story  quoted  a  Pittsburgh  professor 
'.vho  warns  against  permitting  the  pro- 
PD.sed  blast  in  Pennsylvania  and  another 
explamed  the  length  of  time  required  to 
determine  the  resulUs  of  the  New  Mexico 
experiment.  The  articles  follow: 

(Prom   the   Pittsburgh    iPa  )    Pre.^s.  Dec    12. 
1967) 

Ciu>rKrNO  Up  "Gasbucot  " 
"Project  Gasbugg%-"  was  a  r.tther  self-dis- 
paraging  title  for  an  event  of  such  era-open- 
ln.t  promise.  The  world's  first  commercul 
r.uclear  explosion  underground  in  Northwest 
New  Mexico  Sunday 

Ph.ase  one,  at  le.ist,  w.is  a  success.  A  1.'6- 
kiloton  atomic  bomb  stuffed  Into  a  4240-f out 
.hole  was  tired  with  a  rumble  he.ird  55  mllca 
.iway  I  Hiroshima  wa.s  hit  with  a  20-kiloton 
.\-bomb  ) 

rhe  Atomic  Enerey  Commission,  which  set 
off  the  blast  In  co-operation  with  the  El  Paso 
.N'.itural  Gas  Co  .  ^.ud  It  worked:  that  1..  It 
melted  .ind  vaporized  enough  rock  to  produce 
;i  sityscrapyer  size  c.vs  storage  tank  deep  under- 
ground. .\nd  no  r.idiatlon  Is  s.ild  to  have 
escaped  to  the  surface 

It  will  t.ike  months  of  "cooling"  ind  test- 
ing, however,  bef^ire  t.he  flnal  results  are  in 
I.'  eas  flows  copiously  Into  the  8tor.age  t.ink. 
13  expected  and  1?  .sufficiently  free  oi  nucle.ir 
- ont.unlnatlon.  '  Oa.sbuegy"  w^lll  turn  ir.to 
a  Cadillac.  And  If  other  areas  could  be  ex- 
ploit«d  similarly,  the  nation's  gas  reserv^es 
could  be  doubled  (from  the  present  317  tril- 
lion cubic  feet). 

Even  before  "Gasbuggy"  was  fired,  other 
ixjmpinles  were  pl.mnJng  other  peaceiul 
Litomlc  explosions  to  extend  copper  mining. 
cU  extraction  and  c^al  mining. 

The  blast  Sund.iy  (which  took  place  across 
the  state  from  the  first  A-bomb  test  rit 
Alamogordo  In  July.  1945)  opens  the  door 
to  the  exploitation  of  a  whole  new  world 
of  natural  riches  :.ow  locked  deep  In  Vr.e 
p.irth 

.^s  we  enter  Into  this  era.  however,  let  s 
remember  two  things:  we  are  playing  with 
fire,  and  we  are  dealing  In  big  money. 

Despite  an  understandable  eagerness  to 
u~e  r.uclear  explosions  to  exploit  natural 
r-'sources.  there  have  to  be  .ibsolutely  fool- 
proof s.ifeguards  against  the  leakage  oJ  r;id.a- 
t;on.  We  can't  have  that  stuff  on  the  loose. 

It  U  very  well  for  the  Government  and 
Industry  to  cts-oper.ite  In  this  endeavor  But 
wo  &re  going  to  get  Into  the  que.^tlon  of  what 
belongs  to  the  i>eople  and  what  is  open  to 
private  Indusitry  The  "."ihale  oil"  question— 
the  estimated  $3  5  trillion  of  oil  In  Rocky 
Mountain  beds — U  an  example. 

.Should  the  U.S.  conduct  the  explosion  for 
a  fee  and  let  companies  reap  windfall  profits? 
Or  should  the  resources  be  regarded  us  In 
the  public  domain  and  profits  used  for  public 
purposes  (such  as  digging  us  out  of  the  na- 
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ttonal  debt,  which  now  stands  at  345  bUllon 
dollars )  ? 

Congress  should  be  debating  this  Issue.  As 
the  "Gasbuggy"  explosion  shows,  we  axe 
rapidly  heading  Into  a  new  era. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Jan.  26, 
1068] 

Pitt   Prof  Raps   A-Blast   Plan — Gas-Cavttt 
Project  Called  Hazardous 

A  Pittsburgh  professor  of  radlatlon-physlcs 
urged  today  In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
snafer  a  change  In  the  site  of  the  proposed 
experimental  "Project  Ketch "  underground 
atomic  explosion. 

P.'of.  Ernest  J.  Sternglass,  a  consistent 
critic  of  underground  atomic  blasts,  criti- 
cized the  proposed  explosion  to  create  a  teat 
g.is-storage  cavity  30  miles  north  of  State 
College.  Centre  County. 

The  professor  cited  'serious  potential 
health  hazards  to  the  poulatlon  of  our  state 
that  could  arise  If  the  .  .  .  explosion  .  .  .  were 
to  be  carried  out." 

Dr.  Sternglass  suggested  that  the  sponsor- 
iiii:  Columbia  Gas  Co.  and  Llvermore  Labora- 
tories of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be 
required  to  jerform  any  such  experiment 
s<  lie  where  else. 

He  added  that  such  a  site  should  be  "In 
Rreas  of  low  population  density,  far  from  the 
1  no  dairy-farming  regions  of  Eastern  Penn- 
s".  Uanla." 

otherwise,  he  warned,  radioactivity  "might 
be  released  Into  the  atmosphere"  If  anything 
g-vs  wrong  with  the  experiment's  massive 
safety  precautions— such  as  planning  the 
b:;ist  three  miles  under  solid  rock. 

".\n  .iccldental  release  of  even  small 
a:nounts  of  radioactive  lodlne-131  and  stron- 
t:im-90  would  do  Irreparable  harm,"  he 
siid — posslblly  even  threatening  Infants  and 
unborn  children  with  leukemia. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Jan.  26, 
19681 

G*iBt'GGY        SfCCESS        HiNTED NeW        MEXICO 

Project  May  Need  1  to  2  Years  for  Pinal 
Uesvlts 

The  underground  nuclear  explosion,  det- 
c.ii.ited  last  Dec.  10  in  New  Mexico  to  release 
i.uural  pas.  may  have  been  successful,  U.S. 
oincials  at  the  IT-natlon  disarmament  con- 
leience  In  Geneva  report. 

Project  Gasbuggy  liberated  a  great  amount 
of  gas  and  the  radioactivity  in  the  gas  was 
less  than  had  been  expected.  Final  results  of 
ti;e  Government-Industry  experiment,  how- 
e  er,  may  not  be  known  for  one  to  two  years, 
p  rtlclpants  In  the  project  caution. 

Vse  of  nuclear  explosives  to  form  an  under- 
ground gas  storage  area  In  Pennsylvania  have 
btcn  discussed. 

Preliminary  technical  data  was  released 
yesterday  on  the  project  of  the  El  Paso  Nat- 
u.-ol  Gas  Co.,  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  determine  whether  nuclear 
explosives  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction and  recovery  of  natural  gas  from 
formation  where  gas  can  not  be  economically 
recoverable  under  present  methods. 


Vietnam  War  Petition 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  19  members  of  the  William 
Roger  Greeley  chapter  of  the  Laymen's 
League,  the  First  Parish  Church  In  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  have  sent  me  an  Important 
and  timely  petition  In  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war  and  I  am  sub- 
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mlttlng  it  for  publication  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  I  think  that  the 
statements  of  this  conscientious  group 
of  citizens  reflect  the  growing  concern 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  petition  follows : 

We  believe  that  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  Is  leading  to  an  "escala- 
tion of  moral  numbness  "  We  are  especially 
disturbed  by  the  recent  statement  by  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Barnett  that  an  Individual  can  be  moral  but 
that  a  nation  should  not  always  be  expected 
to  act  morally. 

We  feel  that  In  order  to  put  Vietnam  In 
proper  perspective  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should:  (a)  deal  more  realistically 
with  the  meaning  of  the  cold  war.  (b)  devel- 
op and  enunciate  a  clearer  pyollcy  toward 
China,  and  (c)  examine  the  morality  of  our 
position  In  Vietnam. 


More  on  New  Haven't  Community 
Progress,  Inc. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
12,  1968,  I  am  introducing  parts  3  and  4 
of  the  New  Haven  Register's  series  on 
Community  Progress,  Inc.,  New  Haven's 
community  action  program,  as  follows: 

CPI   IN    Conflict:    Research    Dollars   Buy 

Confusion,   No   Conclusion 
(By  William  E.  Kelsh,  Jr.,  and  Donald  Dallas) 

The  deeper  the  exploration  of  CPI  "re- 
search" the  greater  the  evidences  of  confu- 
sion, the  fewer  the  Indications  of  the  kind  of 
"conclusions"  which  Webster  defines. 

"Research:  .  .  .  critical  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation or  experimentation  hamng  for  its 
aim  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  their 
correct  interpretation,  the  revision  of  ac- 
cepted conclusions,  theories  or  laws  in  the 
light  of  newly  discovered  facts,  or  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  such  new  or  revised 
conclusions."  (Webster  s  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary.) 

U.S.  Rep.  Robert  N.  Glalmo  has  charged 
that  Community  Progress  research  efforts 
"have  wasted  $625,000".  Some  of  this  Im- 
pression, say  CPI  officials,  sjirinps  Irom  the 
fact  that  the  agency  has  been  given  money 
to  make  several  highly  theoretical  studies 
which  do  not  have  an  instant  "practical" 
application  In  the  war  on  poverty.  But  even 
where  down-to-earth  results  might  be  ex- 
pected. Community  Progress  seems  to  stub 
Its  research  toe. 

Even  more  startling,  the  CPI  Manpower 
Division  has  been  spending  about  $65,000  a 
year  on  employment  and  training  data  since 
1965.  This  averages  out  to  more  than  $1,000 
a  week  for  research  analysis  of  what  the  Man- 
pwwer  Division  Is  doing.  Yet  there  seems  al- 
most nothing — In  the  middle  of  this  public 
crisis  for  CPI — which  the  Manpower  Division 
can  produce  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  Its 
overall  program — and  very  little  to  describe 
specifically  what  Is  going  on. 

CPI  research  for  the  New  Haven  Housing 
Authority  was  designed  to  get  sociological 
data  on  the  placement  of  large,  low-income 
families  in  private  dwellings  through  rent 
subsidies.  According  to  CPI's  report  to  the 
Ford  Foundation,  this  study  was  finished  a 
year  ago  for  use  of  the  Housing  Authority. 
However,  Director  of  Public  Housing  Robert 
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T.  Wolfe  said  last  week  that  the  report  has 
not  yet   been  completed  "satisfactorily." 

It  is  "too  long  and  wordy,"  said  Wolfe,  who 
further  explained  it  is  In  the  process  of  being 
tightened  up  before  It  is  forwarded  to  federal 
officials 

The  editing  Job  has  now  been  going  on  for 
a  year  or  more.  Although  the  report's  "evalu- 
ation" is  good,  Wolfe  said,  the  final  payment 
on  the  $30,000  contract  with  PCI  has  not 
been  made  because  It  has  not  been  offlclaliy 
accepted. 

The  research  work  covered  the  Initial  27 
families  in  the  Housing  Authority's  program. 
The  contract  was  signed  in  1963.  It  wasn't 
until  two  years  later,  in  1965,  that  the  actual 
research  began  because  that  was  when  the 
large,  low-Income  families  were  first  placed 
In  private  accommodations  In  different  city 
neighborhoods.  The  CPI  study  was  to  reach 
conclusions  which  New  Haven  could  use  In 
enlarging  the  "scattered  site"  plan. 

-Apparently  pushed  by  the  need  to  take 
action  In  providing  poor  people  with  housing 
regardless  of  delays  In  delivering  the  survey, 
Wolfe's  agency  has  gone  ahead  and  placed  a 
total  of  174  families  In  private  housing.  He 
expects  to  provide  similar  quarters  for  an- 
other 100  or  niore  In  the  near  future. 

WELFARE  AGENCIES  STUDY 

Still  another  early  research  effort  financed 
by  CPI  was  designed  to  help  the  Community 
Council  of  New  Haven  find  out  what  persons 
were  using  what  New  Haven  social  and  wel- 
fare agencies  and  how  often. 

Some  828.000  was  spent  for  a  2' j -year  pe- 
riod simply  considering  the  best  ways  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  project.  The  project  Itself  was 
never  carried  out. 

But  the  Community  Council  did  attempt 
to  get  money  frcm  both  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  (OEO)  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  put  tlie  plan  Into  effect.  It  asked  OEO 
for  $600,000.  The  Council  was  turned  aw.ay  at 
both  places,  apparently  because  those  in 
charge  of  giving  out  the  money  felt  the  plan 
of  action  was  much  too  complicated,  and  saw 
little  hope  of  success.  So  perhaps  the  Initial 
$'28,000  pre-study  study  paid  off  as  a  sort  of 
caution  signal. 

Reportedlv,  tlie  plan  has  since  been  simpli- 
fied and  there  is  a  possibility  the  Council 
may  secure  some  funds  to  put  It  Into  e.lect. 

DEXaYED    RELEASE 

Another  report,  an  attempt  to  evaluate  a 
Unified  Social  Services  (USS)  project  here 
that  poured  m  extensive  welfare  services  lor 
poor  people  in  the  Famam  Courts  housing 
project  was  dated  August  1967. 

Strangely,  It  was  one  of  only  two  reports — 
others  remain  unavailable— that  were  re- 
leased to  The  Register  by  CPI  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  The  other  Just-released  report,  con- 
cerning CPI's  "neighborhood  services,"  was 
dated  Dec.  1,  1965.  The  delay  In  releasing  the 
reports  Is  something  CPI  officials  explain 
w:th  silence. 

The  USS-study  points  out,  as  now  seema 
more  or  less  customary  at  CPI,  that  "the  orig- 
inal plan  for  evaluation  (of  the  Unified  So- 
cial Services  project)  .  .  .  could  not  be  com- 
pleted because  of  a  discontinuance  In  fed- 
eral funding." 

It  also  says,  "The  question  of  whether 
Unified  Social  Services  wae  generally  effective 
or  not  cannot  be  answered  definitively  be- 
caitse  of  the  lack  of  comparison  groups  of 
residents  who  did  not  receive  social  services." 

Thus,  in  a  couple  of  opening  sentences  a 
kind  of  bar-door  excuse  (one  that  can  swing 
In  either  direction)  seems  to  be  established 
for  any  failure  In  the  whole  research  effort. 
First,  it's  incomplete  because  there  isn't 
enough  money:  and  second,  you  can't  check 
the  accuracy  because  there's  no  control- 
group  to  use  in  making  sensible  comparisons. 

Aside  from  this,  the  repwrt  on  Unified  So- 
cial Services  seems  to  be  a  standard  example 
of  that  kind  of  sociological  study  which 
leaves  ordinary  citizens  and  ordinary  readers 
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bemvLsed.  One  of  '.la  apparently-slgnlflcant 
para^aphs  says: 

"In  sununary  it  appears  that  non-profes- 
sional involvement  leads  to  more  input  In 
casea  b'.it  better  outcomes  occur  tor  medium 
contact  cases  when  both  professional  ar.d 
non-professionals  are  involved.  Although 
long-term  cases  in  general  are  more  success- 
ful, however,  this  success  rate  is  only  sllk;htly 
higher  than  that  achieved  by  medium  con- 
tact cases  served  by  the  comblnatlop.  ,,f  pro- 
fessional .ind  non-professional.  Prom  i  pro- 
ifram  plannliitc  point  .'f  view,  therefore.  It 
would  seem  that  the  mfvst  efRclent  use  of  re- 
sourcea  m.iy  require  that  profefslonil-non- 
professlonal  team  social  service  be  preferred 
with  crises  of  medium  Input.  This  would 
maximize  success  at  reduced  costs  because  of 
leas  amount  of  service  and  ose  of  lower  paid 
non- professionals." 

The  .statement  is  taken  out  of  context 
and  it  Is  made  In  profes-slonal  terms  But  It 
may  illustrate,  to  some  decree,  the  tllfflcultles 
that  CPI  .'laj  had  with  applying  research  to 
reality. 

REPORT'S    PURPOSE 

The  basic  purpose  if  this  U.S3  research 
report  was  to  relate  CPI  "opportunltv"  pro- 
grams In  employment,  education,  and  hous- 
ing to  the  various  neighborhood  sool:U  serv- 
ices whlcti  were  to  help  the  px-ir  t>e  more 
succe.ssful  in  thi*e  prn<nims.  Tiie  report 
avoids  hard  and  arm  conclusions  about  how 
siucce.ssfi,;  .i;iv  siiit^'ie  me  of  tlie.se  iieneral 
categories  of  CPI  efforts  might  have  been. 

But  It  does  note  more  relative  success  In 
employment  .ind  housing  than  In  education 
and  :t  suggests — in  another  totally  unsur- 
prising deduction — th.it  "the  '.mmertlacv  of 
the  p.iyoff"'  may  be  the  "key  factor  that  de- 
termines successl'vil  o\itcomes."  This  con- 
clusion seem'  'o  me.in,  very  simply,  thit  a 
poor  person  is  llkelv  to  respond  more  enthu- 
siastically ;ind  .strive  more  tiirnestly  for 
something  with  in  lmm^dlate  'dvani,TKe  for 
him — like  a  job  or  a  low-rent  apartment — 
than  for  something  as  relatively  vague  .is  a 
grammar  school  diploma. 

PRACnC\L    RESEARCH 

Turning  to  the  more  "practic.nl"  or  "man- 
agement oriented"  research,  the  CPI  report 
to  Pi  rd  of  la^t  vcar  points  out  "The  most 
heavily  evaluated  programs  have  been  In 
manpower  ani  employment.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  perhaps  the  most  poorly 
evaluated  have  been  in  community  partlci- 
patlon  and  education.  Reports  and  studies 
from  the  various  programs  .ire  not  uniform 
in  format  or  ..ppro.ach.  becati=e  of  the  ad 
hoc   patchwork  style  of  development." 

Joseph  Marcl.  director  of  the  CPI  Man- 
power Division,  points  out  that  the  separate 
employment  and  training  data  collection 
and  processing  unit  has  cost  CPI  about  $65,- 
000  a  year  since  1965.  This  is  where  an  aver- 
age of  $1,000  a  week  for  manpower  data 
comes  in  Yet  he  admits  there  Is  no  data  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  profrram,  and 
very  little  on  specific  parts  of  It.  CPI  does 
not  know,  for  example,  how  many  of  the 
people  wh  J  were  placed  on  Jobs  are  still  on 
'hem,  what  quality  of  Jobs  they  hold  or 
what  financial  gains — If  any— they  have 
made  The  $65  000  Is  separa'e  and  distinct 
from  CPI's  "Research  Division"  costs.  The 
two  major  CPI  divisions  each  had  their  own 
data  departments,  techniques — and  costs. 
These  divisions  .ire  Manpower  and  Commu- 
nity Services  formerly  Neighborhood  Serv- 
ices. 

EDUCATION    rNFT 

In  edticatlonal  areas  the  same  Inconclu- 
slveness  prevails 

Conc'rntn'j  ?Tr  ''orri  Poundation  "^duca- 
t!ou  u.ilf  In  fie  Board  of  Education  from 
1963-iac?,  "At  I0C7  report  to  Ford  niso  points 
out,  "Very  little  in  the  way  of  conclusive 
rt-siilt'  •nier^od  from  .ir.y  of  these  ttuJics  " 

But  ;n  .^--ncrt!.  ;t  sj'k-s  on,  none  of  the 
programs  nudled  "seemed  to  have  much  im- 
pact un  the  overall  quiUty  of  classroom  edu- 
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cut'.'  II  The  i-fji  It  ci  ncliKles  a  "m  tp  gen- 
eral total  jtt.ck  oa  the  problem  stiould  be 
made." 

The  new  focvis.  It  says,  should  be  on  the 
"way  the  system  operates  so  tii.it  the  struc- 
ture and  pattern  cun  be  changed  to  more 
nearly  fit  the  individual  needs  of  students." 

But  except  for  these  reformist  implica- 
tions the  CPI  reseiirch  on  education  seems 
juat  .is  uiispeclfic  as  the  analysis  In  other 
neld.%. 

A  report  wlilch  CPI  compiled  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Ford  Foundation  last  summer  was 
entitled  "New  Directions"^ and  It  may  have 
something  specific  to  say  in  regard  to  New 
Hiven  educational  programs,  plans,  and 
projects 

But  CPI  hius  repeatedly  refu.sed  to  release 
this  document  to  the  press  (rr  to  the  puhllc-- 
because,  as  one  CPI  r.fflclal  explained  It,  CPI 
is  afraid  of  unduly  "liaising  hopes." 

What  Is  necessarily  one  of  the  great  oddi- 
ties— and  one  of  the  great  Ironies- -of  the 
wny  CPI  has  mired  Itself  In  irs  own  swampy 
research,  Is  the  fact  that  the  research  spe- 
clall.sts  of  a  great  university,  Yale,  have  done 
Ut'le  or  nothing  to  keep  It  on  the  right 
track. 

Back  In  Its  original  1962  presentation — 
outlining  with  Ford  Poundation  dollars  the 
"Opening  Opportunities"  In  New  Haven — 
Community  Progress,  Inc.  attached  to  the 
document  a  letter  slgi;ed  by  Klncman  Brew- 
-ster  Jr.,  Yale  University  president: 

"I  want  to  record  Yale'.s  support  and  my 
personal  enthu.slasm  for  the  program  of  .so- 
cial and  educational  development  for  which 
New  Haven  seeks  support  from  the  Fc  rd 
Foundation  ...  I  .see  the  proposed  pro- 
gram as  an  opportunity  for  mutual  benefit 
and  contrlbtitlon  on  the  part  of  both  the  City 
and  the  University." 

Y/VLE    INOrVtDUALS 

In  1967.  however,  the  picture  had  changed. 

'Individual  Yale  faculty  members  partici- 
pate I  In  research)  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
la  difficult  to  engage  Ih^m  for  sustained 
periods,"  says  one  report  made  last  summer 
to  the  Ford  Poundation. 

"Yale  .md  other  local  colleges  ;nd  unl- 
■. ersltles  have  been  Involved  with  CPI  In 
liumerous  elTectlve.  though  scattered  and 
unco-ordinatad,  ways."  it  says  in  another 
place.  And  linally  in  a  more  plaintive  vein,  it 

isks  the  c|u?stlon-  "Where  do  agencies  such 
;-.s  CPI  look  for  research  work  and  assist - 
.■nee?" 

The  question  Is  a  good  one— primarily  be- 
cause the  welter  of  mlxed-up,  uninformative. 
.md  imflmshed  research  projects  at  CPI  Is  a 
real  and  immediate  dilemma  for  New  Haven 
citizens  who  expect  so  much  of  CPI. 

CPI  IN   Conflict:    Brain   Drain  Taking   Its 

Toll  ON  Kffort  Here 
I  By  Donald  Dallas  and  William  E.  Kelsh.  Jr.) 

'Deputy  Director,   with  demonstrated  ad-, 
mlnlstratlve   and   supervisory   experience   in 
public  .igency  management  or  related  field. 
Excellent   fringe  benefits.   Salary  open."    lA 
CPI  want  ad.) 

".^nd  a-way  we  go!"  (Comedian  Jackie 
G'.eason  ) 

New  Haven's  "Opening  Opportunities" 
program  has  helped  not  only  to  find  work 
for  -some  of  the  city's  hard-core  unemployed, 
but  it  .ilso  has  opened  many  empioynient 
opportunltie.s  for  top-salaried  Community 
Progress  Inc  iCPI)  executives  and  planners 
who  h.ive  left  here  for  bigger  and  better 
paying  Jobs. 

"CPI  has  been  one  of  the  nation's  most 
Important  training  groups  for  leaders  In 
anti-poverty  and  urban-Improvement  pro- 
grams." according  to  CPI  Itself 

For  Instance,  of  the  19  highest-paid  per- 
sons listed  on  the  CPI  payroll  In  May,  1966— 
19  months  ago — only  six  are  ftlll  with  the 
anti-poverty  organization. 

If  Milton  A.  Brow^,  the  $20,000-per-year 
director  of  the  commui^lty  services  division, 
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had  to  sing  a  chorus  f  f  "That  Old  Gang  of 
Mine,"  he  would  have  t-j  do  a  solo.  He's  the 
ouly  one  of  the  original  top  men  who  has 
suiyed  with  the  operation  since   1962 

FORMES    OFTKIALS 

Gone  are  MlU-heii  Svlrldoff.  the  first  exec- 
utive director  of  CPI;  George  Bennett,  orig- 
inal director  of  the  manpower  iiuisioii; 
Howard  Hallman.  deputy  director  under 
Sviridoti:  Bernard  Shltlman.  director  of  pro- 
gram development  and  iralnink,';  Elmer 
Luchterhand,  director  of  the  research  divi- 
sion; David  A.  Altschuler,  director  of  ad- 
ministration; and  Miss  Mary  White,  educa- 
tional consultant,  all  of  whom  had  a  hand 
In  plotting  the  course  taken  by  CPI. 

In  a  recent  news  release.  CPI  s.iid: 

"In  its  five-year  history,  CPI  has  attracted 
a  considerable  number  of  well  qualified  pro- 
fessionals who,  though  they  could  ha\e 
commanded  iilgher  salaries  in  private  Indus- 
try or  with  other  agencies,  chose  to  work  In 
New  Haven  because  of  the  challenge  ;ukI 
promise  they  found  liere." 

"In  casting  their  lot  with  the  New  Haven 
progr.im.  thev  have  exposed  themselves  to 
controversy  and  harassment  by  elements  In 
the  community  which  have  not  ."jerlously 
attempted  to  understand  cr  work  with  the 
purposes  and  method;-  of  a  human  resources 
program.  Moreover,  the  uncertain  funding  cf 
the  nnt '.-poverty  protjr.Tm  is  such  that  no 
employe  l.s  assured  of  tenure  or  the  normal 
protections  associated  with  otl-.er  kinds  of 
emplovment  " 

While  CPI  thus  nsstimes  It.s  st.mdard  pos- 
ture of  .-^clf-praise.  .'ibout  the  activities  and 
progress  r.(  rxccutlve-level  personnel,  there 
are  i^ome  people  v.-ho  feci  that  the  comlngs- 
and-i'olncts  in  key  offices  have  not  helped  the 
prosr.im. 

"Whatever  you  want  to  call  It,  'Upwar.i 
Bound.'  'Opening  Opportunities."  "Ileadstart." 
"Higher  Horlzona' — you  name  It  i-.nd  the 
executives  had  It."  says  one  humorouslv 
Inclined  employe  cf  Comniunltv  ProCTCss. 
"They  .nil  liked  Jackie  G!ea.son's  catch-phrase. 
"Aw.Hv  we  gol'  " 

SVIRIDOFF    DEPARTS 

Of  all  the  departures.  Director  Mitchell 
Sviridotf's  was  obviously  the  bifftest  blow  to 
leadership  and  continuity  in  CPI. 

Jeanne  R.  I.owe,  in  her  1967  book  "Cities  in 
a  Race  With  Time,"  writes:  "One  Important 
.Tnd  inform.cd  observer  from  outride  New 
Ha-.cn  li:is  .'^uggerted  th.it  Community  Prog- 
ress d;d  not  .start  early  enoui:!i  to  plan  pro- 
grams with  the  people  .  nd  develop  the  talents 
in  neighborhoods.  He  leels  that  CPI  has  been 
authoritarian  and  has  been  Imposed  on  the 
people  from  the  top.  'If  you  pull  Mike 
(SvlrldofI)  out,  nothing  Is  there,  because  the 
people   haven't  been   utilized  enough.' "" 

New  Executive  Director  Lawrence  N.  Spitz 
feems  to  agree,  in  ;usbtance.  with  the  kernci 
of  this  criticism.  Describing  the  "one  error" 
of  tne  CPI  early  ye.irs  In  an  address  last 
Tucsdav  before  the  Rotary  Club.  Spitz  stated 
that  CPI  "did  not  involve  the  people  of  the 
ghetto  as  they  should  have  been."  One  mem- 
ber of  the  CPI  Board  of  Directors,  who  feels 
that  a  number  of  the  Giaimo  criticl'^ms  are 
\alid.  dated  the  time  of  major  CPI  Internal 
troubles  with  .Sviridoflf's  apparently-sudden 
departure  to  the  Lindsay  I'dminlstratlon  l:i 
Ne-A'  York 

.Svlrldoff  had  been  working  part  time  with 
Ll:tdsay,  building  up  a  human  resources 
"plan"  tor  New  York.  But  lie  liad  as.sured  the 
CPI  Board  cf  Directors  he  would  not  take  the 
New  York  job  on  a  permanent  basis,  the 
board  .Tiember  asserted. 

.SvLridolT.  who  was  making  $25.01'0  per  \e.ar 
when  he  left  New  Haven,  took  the  New  York 
Human  Resources  .Administration  post  at 
f40.000  The  search  tor  a  new  e.\ecutive  di- 
rect': r  thus  had  to  be  launched  with  little 
if  any  advance  warning,  and  ;t  was  many 
months  before  the  board  could  find  Spitz 
to  take  the  helm  >  f  CPI. 
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.\fier  a  year  with  Lindsay,  Svlrldoff  again 
n.ide  headlines  with  a  surprise  announce- 
Mfnt  of  his  resignation  from  that  key  post 
1 1  take  a  $50,000  a  year  job  as  executive  vice 
;j:e.sldent  for  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Ford 
Y  undation.  ITie  New  York  Times  wrote  an 
tvliiorlal  accusing  Svlrldoff  of  copping  out 
,'  hen  things  u'ot  rough.  Svlrldoff  argued  It 
was  a  better  Job,  and  would  give  him  more 
..importunity   to   Influence   national   policy. 

WORK    IMPEDED 

Other  executive  "opportunities"  also  hurt 
I.  PI  in  its  attempt  to  open  new  opportunities 
t  1  the  poor.  In  the  report  of  last  siunmer  to 
the  Ford  Foundation,  for  example,  CPI  points 
out: 

"Several  f  ictors  which  the  agency  Is  work- 
ing to  oiTset  have  Impeded  the  development 
Lif  citi;c;i  participation  at  the  level  and  rate 
originally  projected.  One  has  been  the  de- 
ji.irture  i  i  teveral  experienced  staff  members 
!o  direct  community  action  programs  In 
o:!ier  cities."  New  people,  obviously,  would 
have  to  get  to  know  the  neighborhoods  and 
tlieir  people  before  they  could  help  develop 
iurther   citizen   participation. 

•Fortunately,"  the  report  goes  on,  "they 
l.-ive  beer,  replaced,  in  most  cases,  by  staff 
i:. embers  with  excellent  potential.  The  traln- 
l:ig  Of  these  persons  has  been  accelerated 
.0  that  adequately  trained  and  seasoned 
.  taff  will  be  available  lor  the  citizen — par- 
t  :ip.-;t:on  program." 

.\ppiircntly  this  has  not  been  enough,  CPI 
director  Spitz  Is  presently  still  In  the  process 
-  f  af.'^embllng  his  own  team  to  run  the 
peration. 

.\nd  CPI  is  currentlv  looking  for  not  only 
.1  deputy  director,  but  It  is  also  advertising 
tor  a  airecior  of  program  development  to 
;  Ian  community  action  programs  with  resi- 
lient croups. 

.■\nother  criticism  of  this  movement  "up- 
v.ard  and  out"  is  directed  by  CPI,  In  the  Ford 
report,  not  •  nly  to  the  top-level  adminis- 
trators, but  also  to  the  indigenous  personnel 
.:  trains. 

"In  a  number  of  Instances,"  says  the  report, 
":he  very  success  of  CPI  opportunity  pro- 
-;rams  have  proved  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
p.-ir^icip-ition  (by  the  poor)  effort. 

"Thii  is  because  leaders  in  the  partlcipa- 
t;on  structure  have  moved  from  their  orig- 
inal neighborhoods  as  the  opportunity  pro- 
-rams  have  helped  them  to  improve  their 
-'onomic  condition.  In  some  cases,  the  com- 
munity .'.ciion  program  has  stimulated  these 
''■aders  to  enrc'l  l:i  school  or  In  advanced 
■  ■:pQrtunlty  programs,  leaving  them  without 
t.ie  lime  required  for  neighboriiood  lead- 
•  rship." 

One  of  many  critics  who  feels  strongly 
•l^at  tills  'up  i.nd  C'ui"  process  in  nelghbor- 
iiood  ICidershlp  should  be  reversed  to  "up 
■niX  back."  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  execu- 
tive dlr5c:or  of  the  Fair  Haven  Parents  Min- 
l.^try,  a  social  .service  program  partially  fl- 
i.anced  by  CPI. 

Like  'he  others,  Jones  feels  strongly  that 
indigenous  leaders  should  be  encouraged  to 
'A'ork  in  their  home  neighborhoods,  to  share 
•lie  results  oi  their  training  and  opportunity 
programs  -.vith  the  more  unfortunate.  CPI 
.ipparentiy  feels  this  way  too,  but  has  not 
yet  shown  an  ability  to  change  its  structure 
nr  incentives  to  encourage  such  movement. 

Complains  Jones:  "So  mucli  of  their  mon- 
ey lias  gone  into  research.  That's  a  thing 
of  the  past."" 

"You  go  Into  the  community  itself,  and 
tind  out  from  the  community  Itself,  what 
ervice-i  need  to  be  offered." 

I.N  ADEQUATE  STAFF 

This  Is  what  CPI  Itself  has  several  times 
.said  It  plans  to  do.  But  whatever  Its  original 
well-staffed  situation.  It  apparently  does 
'.ot  have  the  staff  to  do  the  job  at  present: 

The  fact  is,  the  first-level  originators  at 
CPI  have  gone — and  the  agency  is  now  under 
"second-generation'"  leadership  all  the  way, 

Sviririoff  is  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  where 
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he  repeatedly  refuses  to  be  interviewed  by 
The  Register  about  his  views  on  CPI. 

Bennett  is  the  director  of  the  Federal 
!;overnment's  community-action  agency. 
Hal'man  Is  chief  consultant  to  t!ie  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Manimwer.  .Shlffman 
is  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Department.  Luchterhand  is 
teaching  nt  Columbia  and  Brooklyn  Col- 
leges. Altschuler  has  resigned  t  i  resume  his 
business. 

Besides  Altschuler,  who  was  serving  as 
director  of  the  diiision  of  udminbtration  at 
S18,000-per-year,  other  recent  CPI  losses  In- 
cluded Isadore  \\'•^^x\cr,  who  received  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $14,292  us  a  department  spe- 
cialist; the  comptroller,  James  T.  Mellllo  Jr., 
who  was  paid  $12,360  a  ye.ir;  and  Edmund 
Clark,  the  a.ssistant  director  of  tlie  Com- 
munity Action  Institute,  whose  salary  was 
$11,000. 

Wexler,  like  Altschuler,  re.slgned,  while 
Mellllo  and  Clark  took  Jobs  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  lOEOi  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  In  both  ;nst:inces,  they  received 
higher  salaries  tiian  wh.-it  CPI  paid  them. 

SALARy    DlftPfTE 

The  departure  of  Mellllo  and  Clark  was 
used  by  Spitz  in  rebutting  criticism  levelled 
by  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  about  lilgh 
salaries  of  CPI  personnel.  If  CPI's  salaries 
are  so  high,  argued  Spitz,  how  come  the.se 
men  left  for  better  paying  positions  with  the 
federal  government. 

When  Svlrldoff  left,  that  was  also  the  sig- 
nal for  many  others  to  start  looking  else- 
where for  Jobs.  Among  them  was  Thomas 
Seesel,  who  was  the  direci;or  of  protect  proc- 
essing and  review.  He  is  now  director  cf  the 
division  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Community 
Affairs. 

Others  who  have  left  CPI,  the  positions 
they  held  here,  and  the  new  Jobs  they  hold, 
are  as  follows : 

Rocco  Fazio,  a  former  administrative  as- 
sistant, to  manpower  specialist,  North  Caro- 
lina Fund:  Edward  Fortes,  former  manpower 
evalutaor,  to  director  of  the  New  Haven 
Commission  on  Equal  Opportunity  (CEO): 
William  Iverson,  former  associate  director  of 
the  Community  Action  Institute,  to  director 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Neighborhood  Center,  Rus- 
sell McCabe,  former  Job  Corps  coordinator, 
to  the  manpower  -section  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  Boston;  Samuel  Santoro,  former 
director  of  the  Elm  Haven  project,  to  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Resources  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Leonard  Weller,  former  as- 
sociate research  director,  to  the  teaching  sta.t 
at  Bar  Han  University,  Israel;  and  William 
Will,  former  associate  director  of  program 
development  and  training,  to  director  of  the 
Phlladephla  Model  Cities  Prosram. 

OTHERS    WHO    LE.^T 

others  who  have  departed  the  CPI  .-'aif 
are: 

Alfred  Dennis,  Job  Corps  coordinator,  to 
director  of  placement  and  Job  development 
Job  Corps,  New  York  City;  Lawrence  Shobe, 
social  worker,  to  executive  director,  Greater 
Middletown  Community  Action  Agency;  Mar- 
garet McMillan,  a  CPI  co-ordlnator,  to  field 
representative  and  program  anal>-st  with 
OEO;  Robert  Hill,  of  the  Community  Action 
Institute,  to  director  of  the  Opportunities 
Industrial  Center;  Jon  Chrlstianson,  a  voca- 
tional cquncilor,  to  the  Community  Renewal 
Team,  Hartford;  Alex  Harth,  assistant  co- 
ordinator of  the  Unified  Social  Services  dem- 
onstration program,  and  John  Pollard,  neigh- 
borhood worker  In  Fair  Haven,  to  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
Hartford;  Arthur  Solomon,  an  assistant  to 
the  Manpower  director,  to  Manpower  direc- 
tor. United  Progress  Organization,  Washing- 
ton; Richard  Brooks,  assistant  to  Svlrldoff, 
to  director  of  the  'I'hames  Valley  Community 
Action  Program;  Allan  Talbot,  director  of 
administration,  to  Urban  America  liic.  Wash- 
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Ington;  and  Francis  Looney,  director  of 
Unified  .Social  -Services,  to  the  social  work  de- 
p.iriment,  Hartford  Board  of  Education. 

Among  those  who  have  gone  to  the  Boston 
community-action  ag-ency  In  directors'  pKJsl- 
tions  are  Thomas  Flood,  a  former  CPI  neigh- 
borhood co-ordlnator  In  the  Hill;  Donald 
Forest,  a  former  Manpower  evaluator;  and 
Burton  Carlson,  a  former  member  of  the 
project  processing  and  progr.am  review  staff. 

This  Is  an  Impre-sslve  list  of  alumni  for  an 
ngency  five  years  old. 

The  "proof  of  the  high  calibre  of  CPI  per- 
sonnel, past  and  present,  is  the  Ifirge  number 
who  have  moved  on  to  much  higher-paying 
positions  In  the  northeast  and  elsewhere  in 
the  nation,"  says  CPI— In  Implicit  defense  of 
a  high  salary  schedule  for  executives  and  Jun- 
ior executives. 

But  stability  and  a  sense  of  local  commit- 
ment might  have  accomplished  more  for  CPI 
than  Its  role  as  a  rung  on  the  ladder  to  suc- 
cess. Tlie  problem  today  is  that  the  progr.ams 
must  all  be  staffed  and  restaffed  by  new  ad- 
ministrators while  the  .same  poor  j>eople  in 
the  same  poor  neighborhoods  ■wait  for  the 
CPI  promises  to  bear  fruit  for  them,  too. 


St.  Valentine  Day  Massacre  in   Indiana 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  r:.<5e  to 
voice  my  prote.st  acainst  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  St.  Valentine  Day 
Massacre"  which  took  place  m  my  State 
of  Indiana  yesterday,  February  14.  1968. 

The  massacre  to  which  I  refer  i.-,  no 
le.sK  than  the  massacre  of  the  legislative 
Ijroce.ss  by  two  judges  of  the  U.S.  court, 
and  their  decision  yesterday  jioscs  a 
problem  so  grave  In  terms  of  the  fair  and 
equitable  process  of  our  .■-ystem  of  rov- 
ornment  that  I  call  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  immediately  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  their  action, 

Tlic  action  of  which  I  .s:!eak  was  a 
dec'sioii  handed  down  by  a  l2-to-l  major- 
ity of  a  three-judge  Federal  jiancl  in  a 
case  involving  the  correction  of  the  1965 
congressional  districting  statute  passed 
by  the  Indiana  Legislature  which  plan 
was  in  1967  found  unconstitutional. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  I  liave 
in  making  so  serious  a  charge  and  why 
I  feel  that  an  investigation  is  in  order. 

In  1965  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
liassed  a  statute  creating  1 1  congresisonal 
districts.  In  1967  this  statute  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  on  grounds  that 
it  did  not  conform  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man,  one-vote  ruling. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly,  how- 
ever, in  1967,  as  at  present  is  a  politi- 
cally divided  one  with  a  Ilepublican 
House  and  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  was 
not  able  to  come  to  agreement  on  a  .^^tat- 
ute  correcting  the  districts  so  as  to  con- 
form them  to  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one-vote  doctrine. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  this  Congress 
last  year  to  prohibit  at-large  congres- 
sional elections  the  only  recourse  in  this 
situation  was  for  a  three-judge  Federal 
Court  to  make  the  appropriate  correc- 
tions. The  tr.ree-judge  court,  however,  in 
a  2-to-l  decision  went  far  beyond  the 
appropriate  bonds  of  judicial  action  and 
almost  completely  rewrote  the  11  con- 
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gressional  districts  of  Indiana  T"n?  two- 
judKe  majority  Ignored  for  the  most  part 
the  existmf?  1965  constitutional  districts 
and  wrote  a  completely  new  plan  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  defeatinK  :;.cumbent 
Democratic  Congressmen  from  Indiana 
and  replacine:  them  with  Republicans 
In  order  to  achieve  this  nakedly  polit- 
ical purpose  the  two  Federal  judges,  both 
Republicans  and  one  a  former  Republican 
State  chairman  in  Indiana  who  wtw  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  bench  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  US  Senator  Wil- 
liam Jenner.  drew  up  a  plan  that  moved 
an  estimated  1215  million  citizens  of 
Indiana  into  new  congressional  districts, 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  people  In 
Indiana 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  politicallv  motivated 
judicial  gern."manderinK  is  ciavelv  vul- 
nerable on  at  least  two  counts  In  the  first 
place  the  court  usun>ed  the  prerogative 
of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  by  com- 
pletelv  revamping  the  cont'rf.>slonal  di.s- 
trlct  lines  la  four  other  States  where 
congressional  districting  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  where  the 
Federal  courts?  have  corrected  them,  the 
courts  recognized  the  last  expression  of 
the  State  legislature  as  being  the  starting 
point  of  adjusting  districts  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  Supreme  Court's  one- 
man,  one- vote  mandate,  and  the  courts 
in  all  these  cases  made  only  those  correc- 
tions necessan.-  to  increase  the  under- 
populated districts  and  decrease  the  over- 
populated  districts  so  as  to  bring  them  In 
iine  with  the  one-man,  one-vote  doctrine. 
The  Indiana  case  represents  the  flist 
tune  tli.Tt  i  'h  ee-iudue  Fede-al  court  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  ^ret  Into  the  political 
thicket  of  such  a  case  and  to  usurp  the 
iPi'i-lat''  e  powers  of  a  State  government 
!  'hink  it  is  more  imtwrtant  In  this 
resuect,  Mr  Speaker,  to  quote  here  from 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  S.  Hush 
Dillon.  He  said 

It  Is  not  however,  cons'ltutlonally  per- 
missible for  'lis  co'.irt  to  enter  the  p<-ill'lcal 
arena  aa  the  majority  has  done  ind  ro  Im- 
p  se  upon  the  powers  of  a  coordinate  political 
department,  the  General  .Assembly  of  In- 
diana, by  .idoptlng  a  re-dlstrictlng  scheme 
of  Us  own  devising  bearing  no  reasonable 
relationship  to  'he  pUn  last  adopted  by  the 
last  General  .Assembly  The  pKiln  error  into 
which  the  majority  has  falle'i  is  '.hat  it  has 
misconceived  the  failure  of  the  politically 
divided  General  .Assembly  to  enact  a  new  dls- 
•rtctmg  plan  to  have  somehow  given  carte 
blanche  to  this  rourt  or  to  a  majority  there- 
of, to  usurp  ail  legislative  prerogratlves  anti 
to  attack  the  problem  .ts  if  Chapter  205  of 
the  .Acta   1965     1965  State  statute]  .   had 

never  been  enacted  But  .such  is  not  the  law 
i>n  the  contrary,  all  ciurts  which  have  spoken 
:n  the  subject  have  unanimously  held  that 
•he  'udiclal  power  Is  limited  to  reviewing  the 
last  albeit  unconstitutional  I  legislative  ac' 
and  to  making  such  corrections  as  are  neces- 
^arp  to  bring  It  Into  conformtry  with  the  "one 
man,  one  vote"  principal  This  must  be  so 
since  !t  has  long  been  the  law  that  the  courts 
have  no  power  to  perform  .idmlnlstratlv 
actions 

I;,  my  judiiment,  here,  it  should  bt- 
pointed  out  that  only  140.000  j-'er.sons 
needed  to  be  moved  from  their  existing 
districts  in  order  to  brin<  the  three  un- 
derpopulated districts  and  the  eight 
oveipopulated  districts  in  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court  one-man.  one-vote  doc- 
trine. 
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As  Judge  Dillon  stated  further  In  his 
dissenting  opinion — 

The  majority  plan  moves  a  total  of  1.215  - 
60«  persons  from  districts  created  by  Chap- 
ter 206  into  other  districts'  nus  gross  devia- 
tion of  more  than  one  thousand  percent  dem- 
lastrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  majority 
plan  Is  not  an  objective  one  of  necessary 
correction,  but  rather  is  an  original  and 
novel  plan  conforming  only  to  the  subjective 
impulses  of  the  majority 

The  congressional  redl.strlctlng  plan 
adopted  by  the  two  Republican  Judges 
has  a  greater  deviation  in  population 
than  a  plan  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  of  1967 
Moreover.  Judge  Dillon  demonstrates  in 
his  di.ssentlng  opinion  that  bv  movlnt' 
140  000  people  In  the  1965  plan  of  the 
Indiana  Legislature  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine  can  become  a  reality  in 
Indiana  in  that,  by  plitting  only  four 
town.ships  out  of  iiici!'  than  one  thou- 
.sand  town^hlps  in  Imiianii  and  by  split- 
ting only  12  of  1(2  counties  in  Indiana, 
the  1965  plan  of  the  legislature  can  be 
brought  directly  In  line  with  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  doctrine  Indeed,  were 
this  done,  the  greatest  deviation  in  any 
one  district  trom  the  ideal  population 
would  be  118  ;)er.sons  while  ttie  greatest 
variation  In  any  district  m  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Republican  judges  has  a 
variation  of  6,705 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whatever  their  party,  can  only  be  of- 
fended at  this  St.  Valentine's  Day  mas- 
.sacre  of  the  legislative  process  by  polit- 
ically motivated  Federal  judges  lor  what 
can  happen  in  one  state  can  surely  hap- 
pen In  another  State  I.  therefore  Mi 
Speaker,  renew  my  call  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  make  a  full  and 
thorough  investigation  of  this  action. 


The  47th  Anniveriary  of  Armenian  Peo- 
ple's Revolt  Against  Soviet  Union 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  :i.Li.M.i:s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 18  will  mark  the  47th  anniversary 
of  the  .Armenian  peoples  revolt  against 
the  Soviet  Union  Despite  thtir  herolsn> 
however,  the  brave  Armenians  were 
overcome  by  force  of  arms  and  remain 
to  this  day  captives  of  commumsm.  They 
are.  unfortunately,  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate this  great  day  m  their  history  by 
their  pre.sent  Red  tyrants 

The  uprislnu'  of  the  Armenian  people 
In  1921  was  especially  tragic  since  the 
Soviets  has  .seized  their  land  only  2 
months  earlier  under  the  ^'Ulse  of  pro- 
tecting It  Freedom-lo'.in'.--  people  e\ery- 
where  sliare  the  desire  of  the  .Armenians 
to  be  free  and  Independent,  and  we  must 
take  practical  steps  to  keep  up  their 
courage  and  determination. 

One  effective  method  of  calling  the 
world's  attention  to  the  captivity  of  mil- 
lions of  .Arrntiiians  and  other  peoples 
would  be  for  the  Hou  e  to  establish  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Another  would  be  fc-  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
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lea  to  provide  lengthier  and  more  effec- 
tive broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  deliver  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  our  efforts  to  see  that  freedom 
IS  restored  to  the  brave  Armenian  i)eople 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  commu- 
nism. We  must  use  everj-  means  avail- 
able to  deliver  the  message  of  truth  tj 
them  so  that  their  resistance  will  not 
be  weakened  by  the  constant  propaganda 
from  their  tyrannical  Moscow  oppres- 
sors. 


President  Johnson's  Proposal  To  Assure 
the  Citizen  Healthy,  Wholesome,  Edi- 
ble Fish  Prodacts 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welconn- 
President  Johnsons  recommendation 
that  we  pass  the  Wholesome  Fish  Act  of 
1968,  and  I  trust  the  House  will  move 
quickly  to  comply  with  his  request.  Th:.-> 
Is  a  piece  of  consumer  protection  leeis- 
lalion  we  have  long  needed. 

The  President  is  correct.  The  regula- 
tion of  fish  and  tish  product.^  in  the 
United  States  is  spotty  and  ineffectual, 
varyint;  ^.'reatly  among  juri.sdictions. 
There  are  voluntai-y  programs,  and  there 
are  compulsory  programs,  but  neither 
kind  is  ver>'  successful. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  for  ex.im- 
ple.  lias  admiiii-stered  the  national  shell- 
fish sanitation  program  since  1925.  With 
the  help  of  various  States  and  asency 
representatives,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  supervised  growing  areas  and 
plant  processing  and  has  cncoura.eed 
State  certification  of  shellfish  shippers 
But  there  is  no  direct  Federal  control 
over  intrastate  production,  and  the  vol- 
untarj'  nature  of  the  program  reduce? 
its  effectiveness 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  oper- 
ates another  voluntary  program.  It 
makes  a  fee-for-.service  inspection  avai'- 
able  to  any  applicant  having  a  financial 
Interest  in  a  fish  product.  But  coverage 
of  products,  plants,  and  vessels  is  small 
— only  atx)Ut  1  percent — and  the  Bureau 
has  no  way  to  condemn  or  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  low-quality  seafood. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  pro';;ram  Ls 
administered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  -Ad- 
ministration under  provisions  of  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Factory 
insi^ection  and  laboratory  analysis  of 
samples  ensure  the  integrity  of  products 
covered. 

But  the  Food  and  Drug  Administr.^- 
tion  program,  limited  to  interstate  co.m- 
inerce.  cannot  take  in  fish  products 
packed  and  marketed  within  a  State.  It 
can  inspect  only  a  fraction  of  American 
processing  plants.  It  has  no  capability 
to  survey  fish  or  fish  products  packed  :n 
foreign  countries. 

It  Is  true  that  we  already  have  a  varie- 
ty of  fish  Inspection  programs,  but  gaps 
in  the  laws  are  allowing  billions  of 
pounds    of    uninspected    fish    and    fish 
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products  to  reach  the  unsuspecting  con- 
sumer. I  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
Presidents  request  for  the  Wholesome 
Fish  Act  of  1968.  This  act  is  needed  to 
assure  the  housewife  and  the  citizen  that 
the  food  they  place  on  their  table  is  safe, 
wholesome,  and  edible. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of 
liie  three  ma.ior  drug  fiims  presently  in- 
volved in  an  antibiotics  antitrust  suit, 
has  their  home  plant  iii  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  president  of  the  company, 
Mr.  John  J.  Powers.  Jr.,  in  his  concern 
for  the  integrity  of  the  company  and  the 
impact  this  litigation  will  have  on  the 
company  and  its  employees,  sent  a  let- 
ter to  all  Pfizer  employees  giving  them 
his  word  and  views  on  the  antitrust  suit. 

At  this  point,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks Mr.  Powers'  letter  and  the  press 
.-tatement  mentioned  in  that  letter: 
Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Neu-  York.  NY.,  January  8, 1968. 
To  All  Pfizer  Empluvces: 

.\s  you  know,  a  jury  In  the  Federal  Court 
in  M.anhattan  rendered  a  verdict  on  Decem- 
ber 'JQth  against  Pfizer.  American  Cyanamld 
.tiid  Bristol-Myers  (Squibb  and  Upjohn  v.'ere 
ihco-ged  as  co-consplrators  but  not  defend- 
ants) in  the  antibiotics  antitrust  suit  filed 
111  1961  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
'overlng  events  which  occurred  In  the  period 
1953-1961.  I  nm  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  press 
statement  which  states  the  Company's  posl- 
1 :  in  on  the  verdict. 

To  our  press  statement  I  want  to  add  my 
personal  word  —  I  vas  in  the  top  manage- 
ment of  our  Company  at  that  time  and  I 
tell  you  t^ere  uns  no  Lonrr.\racy  to  fix  prices 
tr  monopolize  the  market  for  broad  spec- 
trum antibiotics  or  anvthing  else.  We  will 
.ippeal  and  we  w:!l  continue  to  fight  to  win. 

My  concern  and  yours  too  Is,  first  of  all, 
the  Integrity  of  the  Company  and,  second, 
'.he  impact  this  may  have  on  the  Company. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  personally  and  directly 
about  these  two  points  and  give  you  some 
cf  my  Impressions  about  the  case. 

My  main  interest  Is  that  you  should  un- 
derstand that  the  integrity  of  the  Com- 
pany Is  untouched  by  this  inference  case. 
This  was  a  case  based  as  we  said  In  our 
release  on  "unjustified  Inference  and  sus- 
picion" and  nothing  else.  There  was  no  direct 
evidence  of  conspiracy  submitted  by  the 
government  It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
element  m  this  case  was  pricing  and  the 
contention  by  the  government  that  an  in- 
ference of  conspiracy  among  Cyanamld, 
Bristol.  Squibb,  Upjohn  and  Pfizer  should 
be  drawn  Xrom  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  November  1953  to  July  1960  there  was 
a  close  similarity  and  stability  of  puhliahed 
catalog  prices  among  these  companies  for 
tetracycline  products  as  well  as  Terramycin 
and  Aureomycln,  and  further,  that  these 
prices  were  unusually  and  suspiciously  high. 
Yet  no  satisfactory  standard  was  provided 
by  the  government  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
"high"  price  or  as  to  whether  the  prices 
listed  by  the  companies  were  unusual  or 
unique  for  significant  new  discoveries  In  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry. 

It  Is  a  peculiarity  of  this  case  that  the 
government  did  not  go  back  to  the  begin- 
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nlng  of  the  broad  spectrum  market  which 
it  defined  a«  including  Aureomycln,  Terra- 
mycin, the  tetracycline  products  and,  Inter- 
estingly, Chloromycetin,  although  Parke, 
Davis  was  not  Included  in  the  suit.  The  fact 
is  that  broad  spectrum  catalog  prices  were 
reduced  four  times  prior  to  1953  and  this 
showed  a  familiar  pattern  of  activity  for  a 
new  drug  market.  Broad  spectrum  products 
were  priced  at  closely  similar  levels  prior  to 
1953  and  this  similarity  continued  after  1953, 
obviously  not  as  the  result  of  any  action 
taken  In  1953. 

The  government  chose  the  settlement  of 
the  tetracycline  patent  interference  between 
Pfizer  and  Cyanamld  in  November/ December 
1953  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  al- 
leged "conspiracy".  And  the  settlement  two 
years  later  of  the  Pflzer  Infringement  action 
against  Bristol,  Squibb  and  Upjohn  was 
claimed  to  be  the  time  when  these  three 
companies  Joined  the  inferred  "conspiracy". 
But  even  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
government  Indicated  that  both  these  settle- 
ments had  normal,  even  obvious,  business 
reasons  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  any 
understanding  about  price  or  monopolization 
was  arrived  at  by  those  who  negotiated  these 
settlements.  Nor  was  It  claimed  that  cither 
of  the  settlement  agreements  themselves  was 
Illegal.  The  Jury  was  simply  asked  to  infer 
that  those  involved  In  these  meetings  must 
have  entered  Into  a  conspiracy  regarding 
prices  and  monopolization.  But  I  repeat, 
there  was  no  conspiracy.  Pfizer's  decisions 
were  arrived  at  independently  by  its  own 
management  group. 

Filially,  I  would  like  to  point  out  tli£.t  al- 
tliough  there  v.ere  .i  number  ol  patent  as- 
;.i  ct^  involved  in  tl.e  case,  tiic  government 
liiii  !iot  claim  that  our  tetracycline  patent 
is  invalid  or  unenlorceable.  Furthermore,  it 
IS  clear  that  no  one  knew  ol  the  e.xistence  of 
tetracycline  until  it  v.'as  discovered  by  our 
Dr.  Lloyd  Conover.  The  government  conceded 
the  importance  of  this  discovery. 

.\s  to  The  Impact  on  the  Company,  first  k-t 
me  say  there  are  several  procedural  .';tcps  to 
be  taken  in  the  trial  court  and,  if  )iece.ssary, 
uppeals  will  be  taken  ;11  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

With  regiird  to  fcuit.s  ;cr  Treble  damages, 
liere  is  what  this  is  i-.bout:  When  a  company 
lo.ses  an  antitrust  case — and  the  case  is  not 
"lost  '  until  all  appeals  are  exhausted — the 
law  provide^;,  within  certain  limitations,  that 
anyone  who  has  been  injured  as  a  result 
of  such  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  can 
use  the  final  judgment  as  evidence  in  a  suit 
for  such  damages  as  he  may  be  able  to  prove 
Without  trying  to  get  into  all  the  legal  tech- 
nicalities Involved,  let  me  simply  say  that 
this  particular  case  presents  to  any  possible 
claimant  a  number  ol  somewhat  unusual  and 
difficult  legal  questions  to  overcome.  As  a 
matter  of  plain  common  sense,  whatever  the 
state  of  the  law.  It  Is  hard  lor  me  to  see  how 
or  to  what  extent  resellers  of  these  drugs  at 
a  mark-up  would  have  suffered  injuries  or 
damages.  As  to  sales  in  areas  where  bidding 
was  normally  employed,  the  bidding  was  in- 
tensely competitive — a  fact  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  case.  These  are  not  all  the 
problenas  such  claimants  would  meet,  but 
this  may  give  you  some  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that,  while  the  Company  may  have  to 
face  some  unusual  liabilities,  the  position 
of  claimants.  In  this  situation,  is  far  from 
clear.  There  may  be  considerable  publicity 
with  respect  to  .■^uits  of  this  type  and  the 
damages  claimed  will  more  than  likely  be 
greatly  Inflated.  This  is  the  usual  way  such 
claims  are  made.  However,  if  any  damages 
at  all  are  awarded  or  paid,  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  they  will  be  substantially  less 
than  the  original  claim. 

Therefore  as  we  look  at  the  situation  to- 
day, we  see  only  that  the  Company  u-ith  its 
great  strengths  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  and  that  Its  future  is  bright. 

I  know  that  each  of  you  shares  with  me 
a  sense  of  surprise  and  severe  disappoint- 
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ment  that  thi.s  •.  erdict  has  been  rendered 
against  Pflzer.  Let  me  assure  you  that  our 
legal  stall  and  outside  counsel  are  all  most 
capable  people  and  that  we  have  every  con- 
fidence in  their  handling  of  the  case  and  Its 
appeal.  I  know,  too,  that  all  of  you  have  a 
deep  intere.t  in  the  success  and  growth  of 
the  Company  and  you  want  to  assist  in  any 
way  that  you  can  at  this  time.  For  myself 
and  for  you.  our  best  contribution  will  be 
Simply  this:  to  work  together  to  make  1968 
the  most  outstanding  year  in  the  history  of 
our  great  Companv.  .^nd  let's  start  with  a 
great  first  quarter. 

My  \ery  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  lamlly 
lor  tlic  New  Ye.ir. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Powers,  Jr. 

PnzER  To  Fight  .'Vntitri.'st  Jury  Verdict 
New  York,  December  30. — A  Jury  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  Manhattan  rendered  a  ver- 
dict late  Friday  evening  against  Pflzer. 
American  Cyanamld  Co.,  and  Bristol-Myers 
Co.  in  the  antibiotics  antitrust  suit  filed 
m  August,  1961  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Plizer  today  Usued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"We  disagree  vuth  and  are  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  verdict  and  we  shall  continue 
to  fight  vigorously  lor  vindication.  The  ver- 
dict, In  our  view,  could  only  have  been 
based  upon  unjustified  inference  and  sus- 
picion. Each  of  the  steps  taken  by  Pflzer 
in  marketing  it.s  bread  ipectrumi  antibiotic 
products  was  based  upon  normal  and  inde- 
pendent business  practices.  These  facts 
could  appear  suspicious'  only  if  the  exis- 
tence of  a  conspiracy  were  assumed.  .Vo 
direct  proof  of  conspiracy  hai,  ever  been  off- 
trrd — <ind   indeed    no  conspiracy   rusted. 

"We  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  the 
jury  was  confronted  with  a  formidable  tatk. 
Day  after  day,  it  was  faced  with  a  profusion 
of  complex  facts  dealing  with  chemistry. 
Patent  Office  practice,  licensing,  sales  and 
marketing,  economics  and  accounting.  The 
jury  was  then  asked  to  apply  vague  princi- 
ples of  antitrust  law  to  this  record  of  more 
than  5.000  transcript  pages  and  more  than 
1.000  pages  of  ciocumentary  exhibits. 

"We  did  not  conspire  with  anyone  and  v.e 
did  not  monopolize.  We  made  our  own  tie- 
cisions.  iiiacof  i:c:rnily  .'ind  lor  tiie  he.<;t  lnt>''- 
esls  ol  our  company — and  we  believe  for  the 
best  iiiteres:s  ol  tlie  public.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  trial  occurred  la  an  atmosphere  oi 
unfavorable  publicity  about  the  drug  i.n- 
dustry,  emanating  over  the  years  and  dur- 
ing the  trial  from  Congressional  investiga- 
tions and  debate!. 

"V'e  :,re  not  jiuilty  ol  the  charges  made 
.igainst  us.  and  we  look  forward  to  jmrsuing 
this  case  further  in  the  courtc." 

John  J.  Powers.  Jr.,  president  of  Pflzer. 
addressing  liimsejf  to  all  Pfizer  cinployee'^. 
reminded  them  that  "the  case  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  capable  legal  stafl  and  outside 
counsel,  and  the  rest  of  us  should  devote 
our  attention  to  ni.;king  1968  the  be.-;t  year  ::i 
Pfizer's  hlstorv  " 


President's  Message  Marks  N.Ttional 
Commitinent  To  Fieht  Crime 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnsons  crime  message  to  Congress  Is 
eloquent  testimony  to  his — and  the  Na- 
tion's— aroused  desire  to  eradicate  crime. 

America  fpces  no  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  its  soaring  crime  rate.  Crime's 
tragic  cost  is  written  in  wrecked  lives,  lost 
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unsafe   streets,    and   insecure 


property 
homes. 

While  none  are  untouched  with  Us 
efTects^there  has  been  too  much  talk 
and  too  little  action  to  fl^;iit  crime  With 
the  President's  mcssaee  today,  let  Amer- 
ica declare — loud  and  clear^a  national 
commitment  to  take  bold  and  immediate 
action  to  stem  the  nsiriK  tide  of  crime. 

The  Fiesidenfs  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  program  will  help  crime  preven- 
tion, im.prove  criminal  detention,  and 
tr.odemi/^e  i'enal  correction  It  calls  for 
.iction  at  all  levels  of  t;overnment — and 
by  all  concenied  citizens. 

W"  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  wanton 
violation  of  our  laws,  destruction  of  our 
property,  and  miury  to  our  citizens.  We 
have  the  President's  program  for  action 
m  hand— let  us  move  .^wiftly  to  write 
.t  into  law 


Poles   Contribute   to   World   Culture 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

ijf    NEW    T    »K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  DULSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  amone  the 
i,'it'at  contributions  to  world  culture 
made  by  rlie  people  of  Poland  over  the 
yea  IS  have  been  those  in  the  fields  of 
poetry  and  prose 

People  of  Polish  extraction  in  many 
lands,  including  the  United  States,  have 
had  occasion  tluring  the  recent  anniver- 
.sury  of  Poland's  Millennium  to  recall 
these  outstanding,'  w  orks. 

Clearly.  Polish  poets  and  writers  have 
played  an  important  role  in  keeping  the 
spirit  of  Poland  alive  m  its  dlfflcult  days 
oi  oppression 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  .splendid  recollection  of 
the  4reat  poets  and  writers  of  Poland 
over  the  yeais  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Polish-American  Journal  and,  with  per- 
mission. I  include  the  text  of  the  article 
in  my  remarks: 

Great  Poets  Kept  Pollsh  Spirit  Auv« 

Eliza  On^eszKowa.  an  eminent  Polish  nov- 
elist of  the  late  19th  oentury.  once  wrote  to 
Joseph  Conracl  se-.erely  iTil'.cUing  him  :cr 
wntlntt  in  English  Had  ^he  lued  !ont;er  she 
mifTht  l.a.e  Lome  to  realize  that  the  acclaim 
f'onrad  received  ;is  a  Master  of  English  prose 
A  \s  Aomerhmg  of  which  every  Pole  could  be 
proud, 

When  another  distinguished  Pole  asked 
C:ir\raa  why  he  di'J  not  -.ise  his  native  lan- 
^imge  the  author  replied:  "Sir,  I  hold  our 
tieautifvil  Po'.tsh  literature  m  too  high  esteem 
to  introduce  to  it  my  poor  writing  To  write 
in  Polish  13  a  great  thing.  For  tha'  one  must 
lie   a   writer   like   Nficklewlcz   it   Kraslnskl " 

The  two  poets  Conrad  mentioned  are 
hardly  known  in  the  English-.speaking  world. 
vet  the  brilliant  output  of  these  and  other 
iuperl.itive  writers  kept  the  spirit  of  Poland 
nine  'luring  the  150  years  the  covintry  was 
dismembered  by  Russia,  .\ustria  and  Prussia. 
Conrad's  greatest  respect  for  Poland's  creat- 
est  writers  is  .^hared  by  people  of  Polish  an- 
cestry who  this  year  are  observing  Poland's 
MiUeniiUim 

Adam  Mlcklewlcz  (1798-1855)  is  the  most 
M«?Ui\ed  luU  supreme  Poli.sh  poet  His  "Pan 
Tadevisi  ranks  probably  as  the  i>ne  genuine 
WDrld  epic  i.f  recent  centuries  In  It  he  drew 
:\  miir^elovis  and  mjny-sided  portruit  uf 
Polish  country  life  and  national  culture  at 
the  time  of  Napoleoii's  invasion  of  Russia 
In  this  and  other  works — ballads,  sonneta. 
udps    .iud    a    Promethean    dramatic    poem. 
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■Porefathers'  Eve"  -  Mlcklewlc/  kept  up  the 
morale  ot  the  ii.itlnn  and  Instilled  It  with  a 
faith  in  a  belter  world.  He  s:iw  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Poland  linked  with  mankind's  future 
.Actively  .tiding  the  freedom  movement.^  of  all 
the  n.itlons  of  Europe,  he  also  lounded  In 
Paris  the  newspaper  called  "The  Tribune  of 
the  Peoples." 

Zygmunt  Kraslnskl  (1812-59)  wrote  his 
masterpiece,  I  he  Ur. divine  Comedy."  when 
only  21.  While  motlvHted  by  liiten.-je  patriotic 
feelings  and  although  written  In  1883.  this 
dramatic  work  projects  a  remarkrible  vision 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  the  ilOth 
century 

Another  contemporary  of  Mlcklewlcz, 
Julius  Slowackl  ( 1809-49),  also  dedicated  his 
poetry  to  the  rebirth  of  Poland.  Slowackl's 
verse  "sparkles  with  all  the  colors  of  the  raln- 
i.viw  "  In  sheer  lyricism  and  linguistic  Inven- 
tion, he  even  6iirpas.sea  Mlcklewlcz.  Hl.s  poetic 
driimas.  fantasies  and  allegorical  narrative 
[Hiems  draw  psychological  portraits  of  the 
Poles.  In  his  sublime  WLirk.  "The  Klng- 
Splrlt."  Slowackl  traced  the  working  of  the 
national  ^enlua  in  Poland's  men  of  history. 

.\  ■.-outempomrv  of  these  three  rcnu^ntic 
poets  but  Ignored  in  his  own  lifetime  was  the 
proto-symbollst,  Cyprian  K.  Norwld  i  1821- 
83).  who  created  an  intellectual  piietic  lan- 
guage adept  .it  handling  both  abstract  and 
loncrete  ideas  An  apostle  of  freedom  (he 
has  two  poems  in  memory  of  John  Brown), 
Norwld  held  that  liberation  was  only  a  means 
fur  him  to  face  his  duty  to  better  himself 
.ind  society. 

Poland  had  many  great  poets,  beginning 
with  Jan  Kochanowskl  (1530-84).  whose 
l.ric  pt)wer  was  unrivaled  before  Mlckiewlcz's 
time,  and  the  "Christian  Horace."  MacleJ 
.sarbiewskl  (1595-1640)  whose  Lixtln  lyrics 
.'.  rre  known  throughout  Europe.  Ignacy 
Kraslckl  (1735-18011,  «n  archbishop,  wrote 
fables  and  satires  that  exp>osed  the  laziness, 
pride  aid  drunkenness  of  the  nob.es  and  bad 
monks  ■  ■!    the   18th   century. 

Other  writers  whose  works  vividly  mirrored 
the  ruling  classes  were  MlkolaJ  ReJ  ( 1505-69) 
called  the  "father  of  Poli.sh  Literature."  and 
comedy  playwright  Alexandre  Fredro  (1793- 
1876  ) 

Great  poets  emerged  in  modern  times,  in- 
cluding Jan  Kasprowicz  (1860-1928),  Leo- 
pold SUfI  (1878-1957).  Julian  Tuwini  (1894- 
l.'>o4)  .ind  Stanislaus  Wyspl.inskl  1 1869- 
11107).  wiiose  poetic  drama  "Tlie  Wedding"  is 
the  most  lofty  of  a  number  of  plavs 

Notable  .imong  other  brilliant  poets  are 
Szymon  Szymonowlcz  (1558-1629i.  Maria 
Konopnicka  i  1842-1910),  Adam  Asnyk  i  1838- 
'.>7).  Antonl  Lange  (I862-rJ29l,  Casimlr  Tet- 
rnajer  (1865-1940)  and  ,\mong  living  bards. 
Zblgnlew  Herbert  and  poets  In  exile  Cashlralr 
Wlerzvnskl  and  Czeslaw  Mllosz. 

Henry  Slenklewtcz  (184^-1918).  .author  cf 
•Quo  Vadis"  and  a  trilogy  (fealing  v/lth  Po- 
land's 17th  century  struggle  against  Co<-. 
sjcks.  Tatars,  Swedes,  Rus.slaiis.  Ocrmans 
and  Turks.  Is  the  most  widely  translated  Po- 
lish novelist. 

He  and  Wladyslaw  Reymont  (1888-1925). 
uutlior  of  the  matchlcso  prose  epic  The  Pe.^s- 
ants."  won  Nobel  prizes,  but  Stefan  Zerom- 
skl  1 1864-1925)  ranks  as  the  foremost  master 
jf  Polish  prose. 

In  language  rivaling  the  highest  tvpe  of 
lyric  poetry.  Zeroniski's  novels  depict  prob- 
lems of  social  evil  with  great  power  and  re.il- 
Ism.  His  humanltananlsm  Is  equalled  only 
by  that  of  Boleslaw  Prus  (Alexander  G!ow- 
ackl  (1845-1912).  whose  "The  Doll"  and 
"Emancipated  Women"  give  unequalled  pic- 
tures of  Polish  life  In  the  late  19th  century. 

.A  masterful  saga  c.f  provincial  Polish  so- 
ciety at  the  turn  of  the  century  Is  the  si.'c- 
volume  "Nights  and  Days"  hy  Maria  Dabrow- 
ska  (1892-1965).  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Jozef  Ignacy  Kraszewskl  (1812-87). 
half  of  whose  600  volumes  were  popular  his- 
torical novels  devoted  to  the  fame  patriotic 
goal  that  Slenklewlcz  called  "the  strengthen- 
ing of  hearts." 
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Hard  Words  Versui  Hardware 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IV  THE  HOL'.^E  OF  REPHE.'^F.NTATIVK.S 

Thursdaij.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Mr.  Frank  W.  Davis,  pre.sident 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Division  of  Ger.era! 
Dynamics  made  a  speech  dealing  with 
the  F-111,  a  product  of  his  company.  1 
need  not  call  attention  to  the  controvetsy 
which  has  raged  over  this  plane,  but  I 
would  call  attention  of  each  Member  of 
this  body  to  Mr  D.ivis'  speech  which  in 
my  estimation  certainly  places  every- 
thing in  its  ritiht  perspective. 

The  speech  follows: 

Hard  Words  Versus  Hardw.^re 

I  An   address   by   Frank   W    Dsivls,   president 

Fort  Worth  Division  of  General  Dynamics) 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  F-111  program 
and  to  provide  you  with  .=ome  background 
Information  which.  I  believe,  may  be  useful 

Perhaps  the  first  question  I  .-hould  an- 
swer l.s  why  Cieneral  Dynamics  has  remained 
silent  since  1963  In  the  face  of  such  con- 
tinued harsh  criticism  of  the  F-111  prcgrani. 
Tlie  answer  Is  reallv  quite  simple.  We  are  air- 
plane builders  and  not  debaters:  and  hav- 
ing learned  from  the  original  hearings  isow 
much  time  and  effort  were  required  to  f  ngage 
in  the  debate,  we  decided  against  diluting 
our  efforts  in  what  I  think  would  have  been 
a  fruitless  endeavnr.  At  times  ;t  has  'jeen 
difficult  to  keep  cur  cool,  but  I  believe  we 
are  further  along   for  having  done  so 

You  must  realize  that  in  this  kind  of 
debate,  the  attacker  who  1  as  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  the  program  is  free 
of  anv  obligation  to  produce  anything  to  sup- 
port !:ls  position.  However,  those  of  us  who 
bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  are  In 
a  position  to  know  the  iact.s  are  \mder  obli- 
gation not  only  t.)  observe  facts  but  must 
ultimately  back  up  our  brave  words  with 
action  and  hardware — we  have  to  produce. 
Since  shouts  of  alarm  normally  make  more 
news  than  calm  action,  any  charge,  how- 
ever distorted,  is  likely  to  get  printed  some- 
where Anything  going  according  to  plan  does 
not  create  much  of  a  stir. 

If  all  of  this  is  true,  why  have  we  chosen 
now  to  stand  up  and  Join  the  battle  of 
words? 

The  tirst  reason  is  that  the  situation  has 
changed.  We  .ire  rtellverlng  aircraft  to  the 
Tactical  Mt  Command  at  Nellls  Air  Force 
B.-vse.  and  the  .Mr  Force  crews  there  are  dolnq 
an  outstanding  ^'ob  with  the  F-111,  So.  now 
the  hardware  Is  speaking  for  itself. 

It  13.  of  course,  f  peaking  through  the  users 
They  operate  the  F-111.  they  Uke  it.  and  the-i 
are  proud  of  it.  So.  the  difference  Is  that  row 
we  have  a  real  airplane  In  the  hands  of  real 
pilots,  giving  a  good  account  of  Itself,  .md 
we  believe  that  the  facts  will  speak  louder 
than  'he  criticisms.  We.  of  course,  want  to 
help  In  the  amplification  of  this  voice. 

.\  second  reason  for  opening  up  Is  that 
four  years  of  turning  the  other  cheek  has 
not  produced  any  discernible  letup  In  the 
vlclousness  of   attacks  against  the  F-111. 

To  :x)k  at  *he  criticism  In  some  perspec- 
tive, let's  see  how  It  started  and  speculate  a 
little  -in  why  It  continues.  After  that  I  would 
like  to  elve  you  some  cold  facts  which  you 
may  And  useful  with  your  friends. 

I  heard  Sena'.or  Jackson  say  he  started  the 
original  Investigation,  Inasmuch  as  he  Is 
from  the  state  of  Washington.  I  think  we 
can  surmise  that  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
feated competitor,  Boeing,  even  though  B(5e- 
Ing  says  It  did  not  ask  for  the  Investiga- 
tion.  He  used   the   investigating  conamlttee 
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of  Senator  McClellan.  of  which  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber   .is   the   in.'itrument   for    the   hearings. 

It  didn't  take  long  after  the  hearings 
suirted  for  ti reworks  to  develop  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Why  should  this  tire  be  burning  as  merrily 
as  ever  aft^r  nearly  tive  years?  The  simplest 
answer  .md  \ery  possibly  the  most  nearly 
correct  one,  l.s  that  both  Senator  McClellan 
and  Secretary  McNamara  are  men  of  great 
endurance 

But  I  miuht  add.  so  are  we  And  we  are  on 
the  right  side  in  this  contest.  What  we  are 
doing  IS  coii.strurtive.  Us  dynamic,  it's 
breaking  the  technological  frontier,  and  It's 
breaking  new  ground  on  many  management 
frontiers. 

Now  h-l's  hst  some  of  the  mlsiuiderstand- 
in^s  about  the  F-iu  program,  and  then 
consider  a  few  facts  and  figures  which  will 
help  straighten  out  these  misunderstandings 
iiul  misconceptions. 

Had  you  U.stened  to  the  opponents  of  the 
pro-ram  who  make  all  the  noise,  you  trould 
have  concluded  that  our  design  was  second 
best,  that  our  prices  have  escalated,  that  the 
.Vavy  airplane  is  hopelessly  overweight,  that 
the  iTogram  Is  far  behind  schedule,  that  the 
performance  is  completely  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  airplane  is  of  questionable  safety, 
that  the  pilots  don't  like  It.  and  that  com- 
monality IS  ;:  i.iiluie 

Let's  go  through  these  items  now  and  see 
Ah.it  can  be  said  about  each. 

Was  our  design  second  besf  I  think  not. 
In  scoring  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
competitors,  the  Evaluation  Group,  conslst- 
me  'if  284  civilian  and  military  experts, 
scored  General  Dynamics  over  Boeing  by 
176  6  to  172.1  The  Military  Source  Selection 
Board  took  those  scores  and  welijhted  the 
various  elements  to  give  more  emphasis  to 
those  of  ereater  Importance,  and  after  those 
sources  were  .idded  up.  General  Dynamics 
was  still  the  winner.  662  4  to  654.2  Its  very 
clear  from  tins  that  General  Dytiatnic.'i  had 
the  best  design,  not  the  second  bf.-^t. 

I;  that  is  so,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is, 
how  has  the  opposite  impre.sslon  been  made? 
In  ;plte  of  the  fact  that  the  Millt;u-y  Source 
Selection  Board  had  these  scores  before  it, 
It  ihose  to  reccmmend  Boeing  as  the  con- 
tractor. It  had  every  right  to  do  this  If  It 
wanted  to.  This  recorrunendation  was  en- 
dorsed on  up  the  line  This  fact  has  been 
distorted  to  cive  the  Impression  that  there 
was  unanimity  In  the  choice  of  Boeing,  ex- 
cel t  for  Secretary  McNamara.  That  simply 
isn't  so  This  false  notion  was  then  firmly 
implanted  by  repetition — saying  It  over  and 
over  again. 

The  facts  of  the  scoring  as  I  have  relayed 
them  to  you  are  burled  on  pages  1911  and 
I91'2  of  the  TFX  contract  Investigation.  The 
figures  are  from  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
•.:\rv  of  the  Air  Force  There  are  a  thousand 
pa_'es  of  testimony  from  disgruntled  wit- 
nesses before  the  first  "crruntled"  one  took 
the  stand,  and  that  was  "yours  truly."  No 
wonder  it's  hard  for  reporters  to  dig  out  the 
truth  when  they  have  deadlines  to  meet. 

As  to  price  escalation,  on  the  F-111  Re- 
"arch  and  Development  program,  our  bid 
sutimltted  In  1962  with  the  proposal  was  for 
J47f?9  million  for  the  23-airplane  R&D  pro- 
sram.  We  were  put  in  work  under  letter 
i~'intract.  and  the  final  price  was  negotiated 
:n  1964  at  S2  Tnillion  lexs  than  our  proposal. 
That  doesn't  sound  to  me  like  price  escala- 
tion 

Nevertheless,  the  R&D  program  Is  pictured 
'~  lavincr  pr^wn  tremendously  "Prices  have 
S'lared,"  I  believe  Is  the  phrase  which  critics 
: MVP  used. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  subsequent  to 
•lie  original  contract,  the  Air  Force  has  added 
■i  that  contract  the  cost  of  developing  the 
eround-support  equipment,  the  cost  of  spares 
to  support  the  test  program,  the  cost  of  the 
■'Strategic  .Air  Command  and  United  King- 
fJ  in  versions,  the  cost  of  the  advanced  Mark 
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II  avionics  system  for  the  third  wing  and 
on.  and  many  other  elements  of  additional 
task  which  will  raise  the  contract  value  to 
something  like  $1.2  billion.  But  that  isn't 
price  escalation  growing  out  of  the  program 
problems  as  our  opponents  would  lead  one 
to  believe. 

On  the  P-lll  production  program,  we 
made  our  first  firm  bid  in  1965  for  431  air- 
craft at  $1,889  billion.  A  year  later,  we  arrived 
at  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the  Air  Force 
at  $1,653  billion,  orer  $200  million  less.  Sixty- 
two  aircraft  were  then  added,  making  the  493 
currently  under  contract.  That  contract  was 
not  finally  negotiated  until  1967,  and  for  the 
493  It  was  $1,821  billion,  or  somewhat  less 
than  the  original  bid  for  4:11  aircraft^  That 
happens  to  be  $3.7  million  each  for  493  air- 
craft. But  that  doesn't  Include  the  engines 
and  other  government-furnished  equipment. 
If  these  are  the  facts,  and  I  again  a,ssure 
you  they  are — they  are  a  matter  of  record — 
how  can  the  opponents  of  the  program  make 
a  charge  of  price  escalation?  It's  very  simple. 
In  1962  during  the  competition,  the  competi- 
tors and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  all  made  their  separate  estimates 
of  what  a  1700-alrplane  program  might  cost 
The  assumption  was  that  all  1700  would  be 
just  like  the  proposal  design  and  they  would 
be  built  at  a  certain  rate  during  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

When  the  opponents  of  the  program  want 
to  make  the  price  escalation  argument,  tliey 
usually  use  one  of  the  planning  estimates 
for  the  average  cost  of  the  airplane  and  com- 
pare It  to  the  average  cost  of  one  of  the  493 
aircraft.  An  obviously  unfair  comparison.  I 
would  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  they 
have  some  firmer  ground  In  that  planning 
estimates  today  are  higher  by  a  considerable 
margin  than  the  planning  estimates  were  in 
1962.  These  estimates  are  redone  about  two  or 
three  times  a  year  for  all  programs,  and  un- 
less one  considers  the  planiung  estimates 
associated  with  all  other  programs  as  well  as 
the  F-111  in  1962  and  compares  those  with 
planning  estimates  In  1967,  and  unless  he 
lakes  Into  account  the  program  changes  in 
all  programs,  which  Is  a  very  dlfflcult  thing 
to  do,  a  fair  comparison  cannot  be  made. 
Nevertheless,  opponents  of  the  program 
piously  recite  these  distorted  comparisons  to 
prove  whatever  point  they  wish  to  make 

It  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  that  the 
Navy  airplane  Is  overweight.  This  has  been 
projected  to  all  sorts  of  conclusions.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  Navy  set  a  weight  target  In  1961 
which  was  out  of  reach  for  an  airplane  having 
the  characteristics  of  an  P-lllB,  In  trying  to 
meet  that  target  we  probably  have  created 
the  lightest  aircraft  in  history  m  the  .fense 
of  having  no  weight  in  excess  of  that  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  for  strength 
and  load-carrying  ability.  More  effort  and 
more  money  have  been  spent  on  weight  sav- 
ing and  weight  avoidance  In  the  P-lll  than 
In  any  prior  aircraft  program.  Among  other 
things  It  was  lightweight  structures  that 
made  It  possible  for  the  B-36  and  B-58  to 
do  things  that  many  people  had  declared 
lmp>OBslble,  and  the  same  designers  who  did 
the  impossible  have  been  designing  the 
F-111  structure. 

Prom  a  purely  contractual  standpoint,  we 
stand  somewhere  between  713  and  11  per- 
cent overweight.  But  offsetting  this,  we  have 
provided  a  9  percent  increase  In  maximum 
lift  and  an  8,2  percent  Improvement  in 
weight  ratio. 

Weight  ratio  is  the  measure  of  struc- 
tural efficiency  having  a  major  effect  on  air- 
craft performance.  The  8.2  percent  Improve- 
ment in  weight  ratio  provides  27  percent 
Improvement  in  range.  But  most  important, 
the  Navy  says  officially  that  the  F-lllB  ui// 
be  able  to  operate  from  all  the  carriers  it 
was  designed  for,  and  without  having  to 
modify  the  carriers  for  its  weight. 

For  those  who  say  the  program  Is  hopelessly 
behind  schedule,  I  would  point  out  that  we 
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delivered  the  first  research  and  development 
aircraft  11  days  ahead  of  a  \ery  tight  25- 
uionth  jchcdule  .4//  :',i  RA-D  aircraft  were 
dclireied  an  average  of  only  IT  days  btli'.nd 
the  scheduir  in  the  contract. 

Of  Importance,  al.so.  Is  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  Incorporate  most  of  the  rhantres, 
such  as  wei^lit  improvements,  at  a  point  iwo- 
thirUs  of  the  way  through  deliveries  of  K&D 
aircraft.  This  kind  of  change  Is  not  normally 
Incorporated    until    the   produetion    alreraft. 

The  Navy  schedule  has  been  and  is  now 
primarily  keyed  to  the  development  of  the 
l^hoenix  nUstlle  system — a  very  ad\  anced  and 
.sophisticated  air-to-air  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  and  the  development  of 
the  Phoenix  missile  are  currently  in  canso- 
nanre  with  one  another. 

Had  there  been  a  requirement  tor  getlinf; 
the  Navy  F-lllB  into  service  prior  to  the 
Fhoenlx  .-,ystem.  I  believe  we  could  have  met 
it  inasmuch  as  the  .'Mr  Force  airplanes  are 
being  delivered  to  the  inventory  right  now. 
The  f.ict  that  there  wasn't  such  a  require- 
ment has  allowed  time  for  incorporation 
of  a  substantial  number  of  Improvements  in- 
to the  Navy  aircraft  which  should  make  them 
even  better.  These  include  a  higher-thrust 
engine  more  vl.^ibility  over  the  nose,  and 
some  further  refinements  to  the  low-speed 
handlinET  characteristics  which  .ire  already 
outstanding. 

I  recently  went  aboard  a  Cirrier  in  an  A-3. 
and  if  the  F-lllB  doesn't  co  aboard  easier 
than  that.  I'll  eat  it. 

A  number  of  charge.s  have  been  made  that 
F-111  performance  is  unsatisfactory.  Let's 
take  a  ItKik  at  some  of  the  performance  ob- 
jectives. 

The  airplane  was  to  have  liUercontinental 
range.  It  has. 

The  airplane  was  to  have  supersonic  low- 
level  penetration  capability.  It  has. 

It  was  to  be  capable  of  short-field  opera- 
tion. It  Is. 

It  was  to  provide  a  highly  accurate  navi- 
gation and  bombing  system.  It  does. 

It  was  to  provide  a  nuclear  capability  and 
an  iron  bomb  capability.  It  does 

It  was  to  provide  unprecedented  reliability 
and  maintainability  features  It  does 

The  airplane  was  designed  to  operate  at 
30  hours  per  month  with  a  35-manhour-per- 
fllght-hour  maintenance  requirement  In  the 
current  "Harvest  Reaper"  program,  airplanes 
were  scheduled  for  45  hours  per  month  and 
have  actually  been  averaging  60  hours  per 
month  with  some  as  high  as  90. 

It  was  to  provide  an  airplane  satisfactory 
for  carrier  operation;  and  while  individual 
characteristics  such  as  low  landing  speed 
and  good  low-speed  handling  characteristics 
have  been  demonstrated,  actual  operation 
aboard  a  carrier  will  not  occur  until  next 
spring 

Improved  crew  safety  was  also  to  be  pro- 
vided through  the  use  of  an  escape  capsule. 
This  was  first  demonstrated  successfully  In 
real  life  on  October  19  when  Dave  Thigpen 
and  Max  Gordon  ejected  from  an  F-111  and 
walked  away  without  a  scratch 

If  we  look  at  the  record  of  century  series 
fighters,  v.e  find  that  In  the  first  5000  hours 
of  flight  the  number  of  major  accidents  was 
.i-s  follows' 

TheF-100had7. 

TheF-lOl  had  11. 

The  F- 102  had  9 

TheF-104  had  14. 

TheF-105  had  8. 

The  F-106  had  7 

The  F-^  had  6. 

The  F-111  had  only  2. 

If  we  Include  this  last  F-lll  accident  at 
about  5300  hotirs.  our  record  would  be  three, 
which  Is  less  than  half  the  lowest  of  any 
other  airplane. 

Two  major  objectives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  F-111  program  were  to  provide  an  im- 
proved fighter-bomber  for  the  Air  Force  and 
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an  improved  fle«t  air  defense  system  for  the 

Navv 

//  w  compare  the  F-Ul  wHh  the  be-tt 
fiqhter.'iomber  -n  sf-rxice  today  we  flrid  it 
proitdea  twtce  the  'onge.  with  tunre  the  pau- 
load.  13  20  perreyit  taster,  is  58  percent  shorter 
on  takeoij  and  landings  and  provides  «  times 
better  'xaiigat tonal  lucuroi-y  with  its  mertial 
navigation  tystem 

A3  -ompared  to  the  neit  best  fleet  air  de- 
fense system,  it  provides  twtce  the  loiter 
'i-ith  one  and  one-'ialf  times  the  misiiles. 
The  missiles  have  three  times  the  range  It 
provides  stx  times  as  many  kills  per  salio 
It  u-i'I  operate  f'om  SOO  miles  greater  dn- 
tance  with  the  same  bomb  load,  and  its  ap- 
proach ipeed  for  the  carrier  landing  is  15  to 
20  knots  sloiier 

Another  charge  is  Uiat  the  F  111  does  not 
meet  its  ;pecli:catlon  requirements  Here,  let 
me  make  a  distinction  between  objectives, 
requirement,  .-iiid  speclflcatlons  I  have 
already  cit«d  .i  number  or  the  objectives  of 
tiie  Pill  program  which  :ire  L-urrenily  being 
met  Lets  t.ike  one  :or  example  the  objec- 
tive of  provldinif  a  fighter  with  mtercontl- 
nent.4l  range  Obviously  the  F  lU  has 
Intercontinental  range  It  has  been  down  w 
Bumpe  without  external  fuel  tanks  and 
wirriiut  wtditlonal  fueling  from  a  tanker — 
this  KM  the  objective  The  military  require- 
ment .s  I  quantlt.itlve  expression  of  this 
obteitie  \  range  of  so  many  miles  The 
requirement  is  set  high  enough  to  take  into 
.iccount  operational  problems  such  as  head- 
winds, weather  and  provides  for  landing  at 
I   number  of   different  airfields 

Mlluarv  requirements  are  set  before  the 
proposals  are  made  Since  they  must  be  set 
several  vears  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
hardware  appe.irs.  -hey  can  it  best  be  only 
an  approximation  of  what  inventions  .md 
ingenuity  can  produce.  They  should  be.  and 
generally  are  set  very  high  In  order  to  stlmu- 
fate  the  highest  level  of  ultlm.^te 
performance 

Specifications  are  developed  as  the  design 
proposal  is  being  made,  and  thus  represent  a 
further  refinement  In  the  projection  of  what 
the  deslgner-i  mav  be  able  to  produce  m  the 
ultimate  hardware  These  may  or  may  not 
exactlv  match  the  requirements.  In  the  case 
of  'he  F  111  the  specifications  were  nego- 
•lateil  by  the  government  buyers.  In  many 
>-aies.  considerably  above  -he  performance 
level  of  the  requiremenU  These  specifications 
become  the  contract  obllgatloiis  which  the 
company  has  to  meet  Chankies  throughout 
the  program  to  accommodate  government- 
requested  modifications,  or  performance  of 
governmeiu-turnished  equipment,  of  course, 
modify  the  specihcatlons. 

Thus    we   .-.ee    that    the   specincatlons    for 
development   weapons   like   the   P   1 U    repre- 
sent  -argets   of   excellence   based   on   projec- 
tions of  what  we  think  the  state-of-the-art 
and   our   ingenuity   can   produce    We   expect 
the  spetlhcatlons   to  be  set   high    There  are 
literally   hundreds  of  them,  and  In  the  air- 
plane  business  as   in   real   life  we  expect   to 
exceed  -oine.  to  meet  some,  and  to  miss  some. 
This  kind  ol  specification  Is  a  very  dltTereut 
'hing  from  the  kind  provided  by  your  archi- 
tect or  contractor  when  vou  build  a  house. 
With  a  house,  vou  know  that  a  six-Inch  thick 
concrete  wall  can  be  constructed    You  know 
that  the  rafters  .md  rioor  Joists  can  be  of  a 
certain  material  and  spacing;   you  know  the 
plumbing   and   electrical   fixtures   called   for 
can  be  Jbtamed    This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
performing  to  requirements  which  you  know 
can  be  met  With  a  development  program  like 
the  P-Ul.  many  speclIiL.ttion  items  will  ap- 
pear which  no  one  knows  at  the  time  of  the 
writing   can   be   .ichleved    We   do   kn  jw  that 
If  vou  were  to  set  all  of  the  specifications  low 
enough— so  that  you  could  be  sure  of  meeting 
them — the  airplane  would  be  obsolete  before 
the  ink  was  dry 

Let  s  look  now  at  where  we  stand  on  the 
F-in  program  In  this  context.  If  we  take  20 
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Items  of  performance,  one-half  .Mr  Force  and 
one-half  Navy  including  speed,  altitude,  and 
range,  et  cetera  and  compare  our  perform- 
ance with  the  military  requirements  as  laid 
down  in  1«62  It  appears  t^Klay  we  will  exceed 
.seven,  meet  five,  and  miss  eight  Neither  the 
exceeds'  nor  the  '  misses'  are  verv  great  or 
critical  If  we  were  to  adjust  the  military 
requirement.-*  for  government-approved 
changes  and  performance  of  kjovernment- 
furnlshed  equipment,  we  would  exceed  12. 
meet  rtve.  and  miss  three 

I  explained  that  the  specifications  on  the 
whole  were  more  demanding  than  the  re- 
quirements, and  that  specincatlons  are  al- 
ways .tdjusted  for  kjo^ernment  changes  .md 
government  furnished  equipment  With  re- 
spect to  these,  we  would  exi-eed  seven,  miss 
six.  and  meet  seven 

There  were  16  items  chosen  on  which 
bonuses  and  penalties  were  establl-shed  by 
the  contract  M  the  present  writini,  we  have 
won  two  of  these  for  sure  We  may  win  an- 
other. It  appears  we  will  tie  on  seven  or 
eight,  and  may  lose  on  five  to  seven. 

fro7n  this  array.  I  would  sov  two  things 
are  apparent  One  the  requirements  a.s  laid 
down  were  not  too  far  off  the  mark  m  pro- 
jecting what  the  state-of-the-art  could  pro- 
duce, and  rii'o.  as  a  contractor  we  have  done 
commendably  well  against  a  very  drmanding 
set  of  specifications. 

One  of  the  tricks  which  has  been  used  by 
foes  of  the  program  is  to  invent  a  require- 
ment which  does  not  exist  .^  recent  example 
of  this  was  a  statement  that  the  airplane 
could  not  nv  over  Pikes  Peak  with  a  full  load 
of  bomtw  in  military  power  The  intent  of 
the  statement  was  to  show  'hat  the  airplane 
was  woefullv  inadequate  m  terms  of  combat 
celling  The  fact  Is  that  the  airplanes  m  tilght 
test  have  been  .onslstently  bettering  the  al- 
titude requirements  A  lull  load  of  bombs  tor 
the  P-111  is  over  20  tons  of  bombs  hung  vir- 
tually all  over  the  airplane,  and  I  know  of  no 
target  having  the  elevation  of  Pikes  Peak 
which  would  require  that  kind  of  a  bomb 
load.  I  don't  know  of  a  target  at  all  at  that 
elevation 

The  other  little  lulu  In  this  charade  Is  that 
while  military  power  sounds  like  It  ought  to 
be  full  power,  it  Is  only  45  percent  of  full 
power  on  the  TF-30  engines  In  the  F  111  It 
happens  to  be  the  power  without  afterburn- 
ing. 

Another  trick  of  Pill  foes  Is  to  .state  that 
the  Marine  Corps  does  not  want  the  airplane. 
The  implication  Is  that  It's  because  the  air- 
plane IS  no  good  But  in  fact,  the  Marine 
Corps  has  never  been  involved  In  the  F  ill 
It  was  not  designed  for  any  mission  :is- 
stgned  to  Marine  Corps  aviation. 

These  are  Jtist  a  couple  of  examples  of  the 
Und  of  fallacies  which  have  been  used  to 
.Utack  the  F-111  program 

Another  one.  obviously  directed  tot^'ards 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  that  common- 
ality Is  a  failure  The  arptiment  Is  of  cour«e. 
based  on  the  premise  that  vou  can  design 
a  special  airplane  to  do  a  particular  mission 
better  than  an  airplane  comproml.sed  by 
other  mission  requirements  Since  this  is  ob- 
viously true,  the  unsophisticated  reader  or 
listener  Is  led  to  believe  that  commonality 
is  a  failure.  Let's  look  at  it. 

■you.  your  wife,  and  four  children  all  need 
transportation,  and  it  could  be  held  with 
this  logic  that  the  transportation  of  each  in- 
dividual Is  best  served  If  he  hss  his  own  ve- 
hicle, specifically  designed  to  his  needs  And 
If  you  were  an  Indulgent  father,  and  had 
more  money  than  you  could  use.  you  mlcht 
.ictually  provide  this  type  of  transportation. 
But  In  the  real  world,  mo.^t  of  us  compromise, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  you  have  a 
family  car.  .md  It  does  provide  satisfactory 
transportation  and  It  does  not  send  you  to 
the  noorhouse 

In  the  case  of  major  weapon  systems,  such 
as  the  F-lll.  the  United  States  is  funds- 
Umited    There  are  simply  more  Ideas  of  how 
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to  do  the  Job.  costing  more  dollars  than  the 
taxpayers  are  willing  or  able  to  stipply.  It 
makes  sense,  then  to  develop  .i  weapon  to 
meet  a  broad  spectrum  of  requirements  In 
1967  It  IS  easy  to  see  that  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  fulfill  its  commitments  through- 
out the  world,  needs  air  weapons  versatile 
enough  lo  meet  a  variety  of  threats  We  have 
the  Koreas.  Lebanons.  Cubas,  .md  Vietnams. 
to  name  but  a  few.  posing  a  dltTerent  kind  of 
threat  and  calling  for  .i  different  'evel  of  rc- 
.sfKinse  rhls  was  recognized  when  the  re- 
quirements of   the   Fill    were   laid  down 

When  this  kind  <>f  rcqiilrrment  is  coupled 
with  the  advanced  technology  represented  by 
the  variable-sweep  wing,  the  fan-afterburn- 
ing engine,  and  the  Fill  .clonics,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  ;iii  alrpl.me  of  great  versa- 
tility Given  .1  design  with  .i  higher  level  of 
versatility  and  some  foresight,  it  is  possible 
to  envision  a  basic  deelgn  developing  into  .» 
family  of  airplanes  for  a  wide  variety  of  mis- 
sions Thus,  we  have  the  F  lllA  D  for  the 
Tactical  Air  Comm.md  the  F-lllB  for  the 
Navy,  the  F  lUC  lor  .■\u.stralia.  .md  F-lllK 
for  Britain,  the  FB  111  lor  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  probably  several  versions  of 
reconnaissance  Ills. 

In  the  past,  versatile  airplanes  have  ju.st 
happened  and  in  a  few  cises  have  been  put 
to  use  m  more  than  one  way-  the  F-t  Is  such 
an  airplane  The  Fill  Is  the  first  airplane 
btult  with  this  Idea  specifically  in  mind,  and 
'o  that  end  it  Is  .successful  .ind  commonality 
IS  succesj^ful  It  takes  no  genius  to  recognise 
that  a  program  for  a  family  of  aircraft  grow- 
ing 'rom  one  cfrmtnon  design  if  less  exprn- 
<ite  than  an  equal  number  of  -separate  unre- 
:ated  programs. 

.\  few  years  ago  reliability  and  malntaln.i- 
bility  were  considered  qualiutive  design  fea- 
tures but  tJiey  were  nvide  qu.mtitatlve  speci- 
hcatlon  requirements  on  the  F-lll  wiUi  great 
success.  In  the  same  way.  '.ersatlllty  was  a 
m.uter  of  chance  m  the  past,  but  it  became  a 
si>eclflcation  requirement  for  the  Fill,  lead- 
ing directly  to  commonality 

It  has  been  charged  th.it  pilots  don't  like 
the  alrplatie  About  220  dlfTerent  pilots  have 
flown  the  airplane,  or  tiown  in  it.  and  I  have 
yet  U)  find  one  who  did  not  come  away  with 
.in  increased  enthusl.ism  for  the  airplane 
and  prc^ram. 

Nevertheless,  ficcurate  quotations  have 
been  taken  from  test  pilots'  repor'^  Indicat- 
ing a  number  of  deticlencles  in  the  F-lU 
What  Is  seldom  explained  is  that  the  test 
pilot's  Job  is  to  search  diligently  for  anythl.-ic 
.ibout  the  .urpl.me  which  can  be  Improved, 
•md  the  repor'„s  must  be  considered  In  that 
context. 

The  AssistaJit  -Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dr. 
FYosch.  put  this  neatly  to  bed  m  a  recent 
->peech  by  reading  a  group  of  critical  sUite- 
ments  from  Navy  test  pilots  Tliey  sounded 
like  double- trouble  and  us  though  they  mutt 
be  abjut  the  F-lll.  Dr  Frosch  then  went  (  ti 
to  explain  that  thoae  remarks  came  from  the 
Navy  :>rellm!nary  evaluation  of  the  F-4  alr- 
pl.me in  1958;  and  .is  we  all  know,  that  has 
since  become  .i  ftrst-class  .ilrplane  for  both 
the  Navy  nnd  the  Air  Force. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  \he 
background  information  which  will  help  yu 
•o  be  proud  of  the  F-lll.  as  I  am.  .and  as  the 
men  who  fly  It  are. 


Lithuanian    Independence 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

F    NE\\'    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  .=iOth  year  since  the  tiny 
nation  of  Lithuania  declared  its  inde- 
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pendence  and  joined  the  community  of 
free  nations. 

For  the  first  20  years,  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  worked  liard  to  develop  a 
.stable  economy,  educational  system,  and 
a  ncc  political  system.  They  knew  that 
there  could  only  be  a  future  for  their 
children  and  their  children's  children 
if  ireodoin  of  choice  prevailed  in  their 
land. 

However,  this  dream  was  not  to 
flouri.sh.  The  Lithuanians,  forced 
through  political  circumstances  and  the 
tirowing  tensions  in  Europe  in  1939.  had 
to  admit  Russian  personnel  to  erect  air- 
ba.>;es  on  her  territory.  In  short  order, 
thi'  Russians  engineered  a  fixed  election 
and  on  August  3,  1940.  occupied  Lithua- 
nia 

When  the  Nazis  drove  the  Russians 
out.  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  difference 
to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Tlie  Nazis  were 
no'  about  to  allow  the  little  country  to 
cmuy  independence.  It  was  merely  a  case 
of  exchanging  one  totalitarian  regime 
foi'  another.  Rnally.  in  1944,  the  Soviet 
U;  :on  reconquered  Lithuania.  Since  that 
tune  the  Baltic  nation  has  become  an- 
other innocent  victim  of  Communist  im- 
perialism. 

•Tust  a,s  the  Soviets  tried  to  destroy 
other  cultures  and  religions,  so  they  tried 
to  russify  the  Lithuanians.  Through  It  all, 
these  proud  people  have  fought  constant 
pressures  and  hara.ssments  in  order  to 
maintain  their  own  language,  customs 
and  religious  beliefs.  They  ai-e  a  living 
.^vmbol  of  the  strength  of  man's  faith  in 
fri  t^dom,  ju.stice  and  equality. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  they  will  soon 
realize  their  dream  of  a  free  Lithuania. 
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imperfect  people,  and.  as  sucli,  subject  to 
their  vices  as  well  as  their  virtues  I  .stand 
by  my  nation.  exp>ectlng  others  to  do  the 
same,  to  work  for  a  better  today  and  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 


What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT'VES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
urn.  I  include  an  essay  by  one  of  my  con- 
'-tiluents,  Susan  Arden.  Miss  Arden,  who 
Ir.ps  in  Westchester.  111.,  has  written  elo- 
quently on  the  subject.  "What  Patriot- 
ism Means  to  Me." 

J  am  confident  that  this  young  lady 
.s'.joaks  for  the  overwiielming  majority  of 
lu'!-  generation. 

The  essay  follows: 

What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Susan  Arden) 

:  am  devoted  to  my  country  In  the  same 
w,\y  I  am  devoted  ui  the  jjeople  I  love.  Be- 
cause I  live  in  .t  nation  whose  actions  may 
be  influenced  by  my  ideas,  there  are  respon- 
sibilities I  owe  my  country.  I  must  express 
what  I  feel  my  nation  should  do.  and  fellow 
I's  actions  with  concern  and  Interest.  I  re- 
main loyal  toward  my  country,  for  I  know 
tlvit  its  leaders  speak  on  my  i>ehalf.  Only 
^vnf■n  I  fall  to  communicnf*  with  them,  only 
■vlien  I  cease  to  work  m  maintjiintng  our  re- 
l.t'ionship.  will  we  grow  ppart.  Then  the  loss 
■vill  be  all  mine,  and  I  will  be  to  blame. 

I  naturally  hold  pride  In  my  nation's 
^^"rthy  achievements,  but  I  also  experience 
f:l^ appointment  In  Its  ml.stakes  and  anger  In 
!''■  v.Tongs  But  my  country  Is  only  human  in 
1'  ^  niake-up:  Its  government  the  extension  of 


Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.   O'Brien 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O  Brii  n 
address  the  19th  annual  banquet  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation in  Philadelphia  on  February  10. 
1968.  It  struck  me  that  his  historical 
presentation  of  the  fight  for  a  higher 
minimum  wage  would  be  a  helpful  re- 
minder to  Members  of  Congress  of  some 
of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  Na- 
tion since  1960.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  address: 
Address   by    Postma-ster   General   L/^wrence 

P.    O'Brien    at    the    19th    .Annual    Com- 
mittee ON   Political  Edi'cation   Banquet, 

Bellevue-Stratford   Hotel,/  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  February  10,  1968 

TTiank  you  very  much.  Ed  I'oohey.  Rev 
Barnhart,  Senator  Clark,  Mayor  Tate  and 
Mrs.  Tate.  Congressman  Bill  Green.  CfJiiere.s.s- 
man  Bill  Barrett.  Congres.sman  Jim  Byrne. 
Congressman  Joshua  EUberg. 

Presidents,  officers  and  members  of  or- 
ganized labor's  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  so  many 
long  time  friends  and  associates  tonight. 

Perhaps  the  finest  friend  of  labor  as  mayor 
of  any  city  in  the  nation  is  a  man  who  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  for  leadership 
and  vision — Jim  Tate. 

You  know,  next  to  the  Presidency,  the 
toughest  administrative  Job  In  this  country  is 
that  of  mayor  of  a  large  city.  Just  think  of 
today's  problems — rebuilding  our  cities,  pro- 
viding decent  housing,  unsnarling  traffic,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  vital  but  often  thankless 
tasks — and  you  can  see  why  ijeing  mayor  Is 
like  swimming  up  Schuylkill  River  wearing  a 
cement  life  Jacket — but  Jim  Tate  has  cer- 
tainly proven  himself  an  able  and  powerful 
swimmer. 

Of  course,  this  city  has  outstanding  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  Bill  Barrett,  Bob  Nix,  Jim  Byrne, 
Joshua  Ellberg  along  with  a  man  who  now 
■A-ears  a  second  hat  as  Democratic  City  Chair- 
man. Bill  Green.  I  have  worked  Intimately 
with  all  of  these  great  legislators  and  you  can 
be  proud  of  them.  This  city,  this  stat«  and 
the  Nation  owes  each  of  these  outstanding 
Americans  a  great  deal  of  gratitude. 

As  everyone  in  thjs  room  is  keenly  aware. 
Pennsylvania's  needs,  your  needs,  are  force- 
fully presented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  a  man  whose  energy  and  commit- 
ment to  more  effective  government  is  un.sur- 
passed.  As  Chairman  of  the  powerful  and 
important  subcommittee  on  Employnifint  and 
ManfKiwer,  Senator  Joe  Clark  Is  in  a  position 
to  make  his  commitment  to  a  fair  .shake  lor 
labor  count  in  the  right  place — and  he  does 
just  that. 

My  friends,  I  want  to  remind  all  of  you  here 
tonight  of  a  fact  that  is  very  well  known  in 
Washington,  on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  White 
House.  Senator  Joe  Clark's  record  on  labor 
issues— 99% — during  the  last  11  years  Is  one 
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of  the  most  otithtanding  of  any  Senator  any 
lime  lr>jin  any  stat«. 

.■^nd  tiiat,  of  cour.se,  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  he  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  lor  his  third 
term  in  the  Senate,  "i'otir  President,  George 
Meany,  lias  given  Joe  Clark  one  <  t  the  warm- 
est endorsements  I've  ever  heard 

■'No  iiiember  of  the  labor  nunemeiit."  Pres- 
ident Meany  wn.r.e.  'can  quarrel  with  the 
coiuiiiuing  support  you  have  given  forv.'ard- 
looklng  measures  in  the  fields  of  cducallcjii, 
consumer  legislation,  health  measures,  im- 
pi-ovement-s  in  the  Social  Security  System, 
housing,  and  lo  all  other  iirogrtssive  mc.'..':- 
ures  we  have  endorsed." 

And  when  sour  President  clo.ses  his  letter 
with  a  sentiment  wltli  which  I  agree  100 
per  centr— "With  all  good  wl.shes  Itjr  your 
success  in  the  1968  election  ,  ,  .  George 
Meany." 

Before  I  come  here  tixlay,  I  tjjoke  'with 
iiMolher  man  wlio  knows  how  to  get  things 
.iccomplislied-  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  He  asked  me  to  give  you  a  message, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  worth  remembering. 
"Today.  "  the  President  said,  "many  fif  labor's 
old  battle  cries  are  fading  away.  The  slogans 
I  hat  once  fired  l.ibor's  bIcKxi:  \ellow  dog 
contract,  the  lockout,  the  company  police, 
company  unions,  strikebreakers,  blacklisting, 
non-recognition.  arbitrary  firing  lor  union 
.ictivlty.  starvation  w"ages — have  largely  van- 
ished. 'I'oday.  the  working  man  m  this  coun- 
I  ry  is  the  envy  of  flic  world.  Ciiances  are  he 
lives  in  a  nice  home— maybe  in  a  suburb. 
Chances  .ire  he  knows  more  abovit  battling 
v.ith  crabgrass  than  trudging  on  a  picket 
line.  But,  though  the  old  drama  Is  gone, 
though  the  villains  are  not  so  easily  spotted, 
I  here  are  still  .inti-labor  forces  m  this  couii- 
iry  .  .  ,  underground  perhaps,  but  ready  to 
move  wlien  the  climate  Is  right.  The  strength 
that  labor  i-njoys.  the  power  of  !abor"s  •, olce 
were  not  inherited;  neither  were  they  thrust 
upon  labor  They  were  ?("oji.  They  were  won 
in  bat*le  aft<?r  battle.  They  were  won  through 
the  bitter  sacrifices  of  families  whf)  wouldn't 
give  In.  who  would  rather  starve  than 
knuckle  tinder  If  labor  for  one  moment  for- 
gets how  It  got  where  it  Is.  If  it  neglects  its 
own  history  of  struggle,  then  it  is  setting 
the  scene  for  its  own  decline" 

I  think  that  is  a  message  we  should  all 
ponder. 

I  personally  remember  years  aeo  when  De- 
troit's Cadillac  Square  was  crammed  with 
lens  of  thousands  on  Labor  Day.  Now  it  is 
diflicult  to  fill  ;■  hall.  The  crowds  are  out 
with  their  boats  on  the  lake  or  turning  a 
steak  into  cinders  on  the  backyard  barbeque. 

Perhaps  there"s  no  longer  a  need  for  Labor 
Day  rallies  .  .  .  but  I  think  W"e  should  all 
remember  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of   prosperity   as   well    as   freedom. 

I  know  you  haven't  forgotten  that  fact  liere 
ill  Philadelphia,  You  have  proven  it — on  the 
record — time  after  time — at  no  time  more 
effectively  and  dramatically  than  in  your 
recent  city  election.  The  effectiveness  of 
COPE  Is  proof  that  though  the  old  rallying 
cries  may  be  muted,  the  spirit  is  not.  It 
v.-arms  my  heart  to  hear  the  exhortation 
Register  and  Vote.  As  one  who  likes  to  con- 
sider himself  a  pro — I  salute  you  —  you  have 
proven  you  are  truly  pros. 

Coming  liere  today  on  the  plane.  I  heard 
an  Interesting  conversation  across  the  aisle. 

There  were  two  very  prosperous  and  self- 
satisfied  looking  gentlemen,  and  another,  not 
^o  well  cire.=sed  or  .'-ure  of  himself.  But  this 
Third  fellow  made  up  in  friendliness  for  his 
obvious  lack  of  worldly  goods 

He  tried  .several  times  to  strike  up  a  con- 
versation wl'h  these  over-stuffed  fellows- 

Flnnlly.  one  said,  stiffly:  "Name  Is  Scrooge: 
Republican,  retired,  married,  two  sons: 
doctors."  The  other  followed  suit:  "Name  is 
Cllnkscales.  Republican,  retired,  married,  two 
sons:  lawyers." 
The    little    man    looked    abashed    for     a 
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moment  And  then  aald  slowlv  .ind  quietly 
"Name  !s  Smith.  Demcxrat.  still  working, 
never  married,  two  3on.*  both  Republicans  " 
I  also  remember  an^.ther  trip  to  Phila- 
delphia in  November  1360.  with  a  young  man 
who  was  seeking  your  support.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
remember  the  condition  of  our  economy  In 
those  days 

Here's  how  John  P  Kennedy  described 
what  was  then  the  dismal  present  .»nd  hla 
hope  for  a  better  future 

■I  believe,"  he  said  that  night  in  Conven- 
tion Hall.  ■Ui  an  America  where  every  man. 
or  woman  who  wants  to  work  can  find 
work— a  full  week's  work  for  a  full  week's 
pay:  where  every  man  or  wom.an  of  talent 
can  'ase  those  talents;  where  the  waste  of 
Idle  men  and  Idle  machines,  of  steel  mills 
ha.f  shut  down,  .md  coal  mines  boardetl  up. 
(if  i.-hronlc  recessions  and  slumps,  can  be 
I  milted,  where  a  growing  economy  provides 
new  Jobs  and  new  markets  for  a  growing 
nation 

Well,  this  Keystone  State  was  one  of  those 
that  gave  John  F  Kennedy  the  thin  margin 
of  victory  You  gave  hmi  yoiu-  votes.  And  he 
gave  you  vill  that  he  could  give  .  .  his 
vision  ,  .  his  imagination  ...  his  Inspira- 
tion h(s  ability  to  get  this  country 
moving      .      and.  finally,  he  gave  his  life 

When  he  was  struck  down.  Lyndon  John- 
son kept  faith  with  John  Kennedy  He  took 
the  torch  so  tragically  handed  to  him  He 
created  the  tinest  monument  t-o  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  '.he  kind  of  monument  he 
would  have  wished  for -the  enactment  of 
John  F  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  program. 
And  President  Johnson  did  more  He  took  an 
economy  ttmt  President  Kennedy  had  gotten 
off  dead  center  and  moving,  and  Uept  It 
moving  As  a  result,  next  mtinth  the  .Ameri- 
can ecur.i-my  will  reach  a  new  milestone  as  it 
enters  its  eighth  year  of  sustained  economic 
advance,  the  longest  In  our  history.  Each 
month  we  see  the  creation  of  more  jobs,  more 
and  higher  Incomes,  rising  living  standards. 
When  John  Kennedy  spoke  here  in  Phila- 
delphia in  November.  1960.  do  you  know  what 
the  unemployment  rate  wai?  Four  per  cent? 
Five  per  .-ent?  Six  per  oent."  Surely,  you  .say, 
i:  couldn't  ha-e  been  more  than  six  per  cent. 
But  It  was    S^ven  per  cent  seven  per- 

cent of  the  working  force  was  out  of  work. 
That  -ivas  the  legacy  left  to  us  by  the  Re- 
publicans 

.And  do  vou  remember  what  the  minimum 
w  ige  was  back  in  those  days?  One  dollar  an 
hour  Forty  dollars  a  week 

While  still  a  Senator.  John  Kennedy 
worked  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  by 
25  per  cent  The  conservatives  were  opposed. 
claiming  that  SI  25  minimum  wa*;e  would 
.Muse  ma.ssr.e  unemployment 

Well,  John  Kennedy  kept  his  pledge  to  -he 
nations  working  men  and  w'men    He  man- 
aged to  get  the  minimum  -A^age  '^ip  to  il  25 
and   he  extended  coverage  to  4  million 
more  'Workers 

.And  what  about  the  gloom-filled  predic- 
tions jf  catastrophe'  Nonsense,  of  course. 
More  people  having  more  money  meant,  as 
conmion  ,ense  might  Indicate,  that  the  econ- 
omy picked  up  'empo  More  Jobs  were  created. 
No  Jobs  were  destroyed 

The  Democratic  Party  under  President 
Kennedy  kept  its  pledge  to  labor.  We  could 
have  rested   jn  jur  laurels    But  ■f.e  didn't. 

The  verv  tlrst  legislative  battle  :oUi;ht  by 
Congre&iman  Lyndon  B  Johnson  In  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  was  for  the  Initial 
minimum  wage  bill  It  was  ilmost  political 
suicide  :n  those  rtavs  for  a  Congressman  from 
Texas  '..o  vole  for  minimum  wage  But  Lyndon 
Johnson  not  only  voted  for  it.  he  signed  a 
petition  to  get  action  on  the  bill  The  bill 
passed,  and  the  revolutionary  principle  )(  a 
minimum  wage  was  established  It  .ilmost 
seems  funny  now  that  so  many  conserv.itr.es 
were  so  frightened  .ibout  paying  a  minimum 
ol  two  bits  an  hour   That  was  the  first  mini- 
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mum  wage    Twentv-flve  cents  an  hour    Ten 
dollars  a  week 

Well,  on  September  23.  1966,  twenty-eight 
vears  .ifter  the  first  law  was  passed.  President 
Johnson  had  the  pleasure  of  signing  the 
most  recent  minimum  wage  law  Sixty-four 
dollars    a    week  and    coverage    was   in- 

creased   by    eight    million    more    workers,    a 
thirty  per  cent  increase 

.■\giln,  we  are  not  satisfied  A.s  President 
Johnson  said  when  he  signed  that  law. 
though  he  was  proud  of  the  moment.  "My 
ambition  is  that  no  man  .should  have  to 
work  for  a  minimum  wage,  but  that  every 
man  should  have  skills  that  he  can  sell  for 
more  '" 

That  Is  typical  of  Prp.sldent  Johnson's  ap- 
proach to  government  While  he  is  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  his 
administration,  he  is  not  going  to  sit  around 
reciting  hlstorv 

The  President  clearly  'inderstiinds  'hat 
anyone  who  tries  to  win  elections  by  merely 
recltlni;  the  record  Is  misjudging  the  voter. 
■ypsterdiiy  is  the  past.  Tomorrow  is  what 
counts 

While  m my  .ipplaud  the  significant  gains 
of  the  last  several  years,  most  take  them  for 
granted,  and  some  even  lussume  they  have 
•ilwavs  existed. 

America  looks,  and  rightlv  so.  toward  the 
future.  Not  what  did  vou  do  not  e\en  what 
did  you  do  tor  me  lately'  But  what  will  you 
do  tomorrow  and  next  year'' 

This  IS  the  question  that  is  .isked  This  is 
the  question  we  must  answer 

.And  the  Johnson  .Administration  has  its 
goals  tor  the  tviture  We  do  have  an  un- 
finished agenda  Our  program  Is  no  less  than 
a  new  BUI  <il  Rights 

The  President  feels  that  Americans  have 
the  right  to  be  protected  trom  misrepresenta- 
tion and  sharp  practice 

The  President  feels  that  every  American 
child  has  the  right  to  a  healthful  start  in 
life. 

The  President  feels  a  more  than  S800  bll- 
Uon-a-year  nation  should  be  able  to  .itTord 
good  housing,  that  Americans  should  have 
a  right  to  live  In  a  decent  place  of  their 
choice — that  every  American  must  have  full 
equ.aity — full  opportunity— in  every  phase 
of  American  Ufe 

The  Preeldent  will  settle  for  nothing  lees 
than  that 

The  President  feels  deeply  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  a  right  to  a  Job.  to  be  galnluUy 
employed.  That's  why  the  President  working 
together  with  business  .md  labor,  seeks  to 
place  the  half-million  hard-core  tirban  un- 
employed m  training  programs  that  will  lead 
to  useful  work. 

There  is  also  a  right  that  Americans  must 
enjoy.  The  right  of  safety  on  our  streets.  It 
IS  President  Johnson  who  first  proposed  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  and  It  Ls  President  Johnson 
who  will  see  It  enacted  into  law 

-As  the  President  said  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  address,  "there  is  no  more  urgent  busi- 
ness before  this  Congress  than  to  pass  the 
Sale  Streets  .Act  this  year  that  I  proposed  UiSt 
year    Law  and  order  must  prevail. 

.And  finally.  Americans  must  never  relin- 
quish their  hope  of  living  In  a  world  of  peace 
and  -security,  to  enjoy  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  and  security.  .Americans,  because  of 
our  position  of  power,  cannot  .itford  the  lux- 
ury of  most  other  people  in  the  -Aorld  We 
cannot  afford  to  sit  on  our  hands  and  dream 
of  the  wonders  of  peace  If  there  is  to  be  a 
better  world,  we  must  work  for  it.  here  and 
abroad  Freedom  cannot  be  -m  Island  It  Is 
Indivisible  If  we  lose  our  nerve,  if  we  accept 
easy  and  irresponsible  positions,  based  cither 
on  too  much  force  or  too  little  backbone. 
we  are  weakening  our  own  freedom  and  deny- 
ing freedc)m  to  friendly  natlcjiis  in  .South 
Vietnam  .md  elsewhere 

This,  then,  is  our  hope  and  our  plan — our 
vision  of  America's  future  We  plan  to  con- 
tinue working  for  a  better  America  and  a 
better  world  We  pray  with  all  our  hearts 
that  God  will  see  thoee  plana  fulfllled. 
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Why  Lincoln  Grew  a  Beard 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT-ATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  tnonth  of  Kebruao'  we  honor  one  of 
the  u'loatest  men  that  thl.s  country  has 
ever  produced.  .Abraham  Lincohi  Not 
only  was  hi.s  life  a  .saue  of  dedication  to 
national  .service  but  it  wa.s  al.so  filled  with 
countless  examples  of  the  man'.s  liu- 
inanity. 

One  of  the.se  mtiiguinu  .stories  of 
.■\biaham  Lincoln  is  retold  m  tlie  Feb- 
itiary  1968.  edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  in  an  article  entitled  'Why 
Lincoln  Grew  a  Beard"  It  wa.s  first  pub- 
lished in  the  publication  "Lincoln'.s  Little 
Correspondent."  by  Hertha  Paul 

It  tells  the  story-  of  how  11 -year-old 
Grace  Bedell,  of  Westfield.  N.Y  .  wrote 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  October  of  1860  to  urge 
him  to  mow  a  beard  to  help  him  win 
votes  for  the  Presidency.  Later  Lincoln 
stopped  at  We.stfield.  chatted  with  Grace 
and  assured  her  that  he  would,  indeed  let 
his  whiskers  trow. 

It  IS  a  charming  story  and  one  in  which 
tho.se  of  us  from  Chautauqua  County, 
NY  .  take  u'reat  pride.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
place  the  Reader's  Digest  story  at  this 
!)oint  in  the  Record: 

Whv  Lincoln  Grew  a  Beard 
Though  he  wore  his  beard  only  four  years. 
today  we  catin ot  think  of  .Abraham  Lincoln 
without  whiskers  He  often  talked  about  the 
little  girl  in  upstate  New  York  who  was  re- 
spxjnslble  for  the  famous  beard.  Few  know  her 
name;  there  Is  no  mention  of  Grace  Bedell 
in  some  of  the  thickest  Lincoln  books.  Bit 
Lincoln  himself  would  tell  the  story  with 
rellsih  and  add.  with  a  chuckle.  "How  .^m.ill 
a  thing  win  sometimes  change  the  whole 
uspect  of  our  lives!" 

Grace  Bedell  sat  in  her  little  attic  room 
looking  at  the  picture  her  father  had  brntul-t 
from  the  fair  It  was  not  a  drawing  and  it  was 
not  a  painting:  there  were  neither  lines  nor 
colors  in  It,  and  yet  you  could  make  out  every 
hair  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  head  and  every  cre-.ise 
in  his  clothing.  It  wai3  the  first  photograph 
Grace  had  ever  seen.  It  gave  her  an  uncanny 
feeling  that  the  gaunt  man  himself  was 
looking  at  her. 

Grace's  ding:>-  oil  lamp  drew  str.ir.se. 
sh.idowy  paiteri.s  on  the  black-and-white 
photograph.  The  features  .'^eemed  to  come 
•illve.  A  frame  of  shadows  lay  around  the  thin 
face  and  filled  it  ut.  The  hollow  cheeks  were 
i;one   Whiskers! 

How  becormng.  Grace  thought  Somebody 
ought  to  tell  lum  .She  reached  for  pen  ind 
Ink  md  began  to  write- 

WESTTIELD. 

Chautauqua  Cointt,  NY,. 

October  J5.  1860. 
Hon   .A   B   Li.NCOLN 

Dt^R  SIR,  I  am  ,1  little  girl  11  years  old.  but 
want  you  should  bf  President  of  the  United 
States  very  much  ;-.o  I  hope  you  won"t  thii.k 
me  very  bold  to  write  to  such  a  great  m;.n 
.13  you  are 

Have  you  any  little  girls  about  as  large  .is 
I  xm  if  so  give  them  my  love  and  tell  her  to 
write  me  if  you  cannot  .mswer  this  letter  I 
have  got  four  brcrthers  and  part  of  them  will 
vote  for  you  .my  way  and  If  you  will  let  vour 
whiskers  grow  I  vrtll  try  to  get  the  rest  of 
them  to  vote  for  you.  You  would  look  a  great 
deal  better  for  your  face  Is  .so  thin.  .All  the 
ladies   like   whiskers   and   they   would   te.ise 
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their  husbands  to  vot.e  for  you  and  then  you 
would  be  President 

Grace  Bedell. 

.At  that  time  about  50  letters  a  day  arrived 
at  the  Lincoln  campaign  headquarters.  Only 
thi-ise  from  friends  and  very  important  people 
got  past  the  two  young  tecretarles.  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  Nlcolay  In  particular 
went  about   the  Job  in  dead  earnest 

John  Hay  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
picked   up  .mother  batch   of  letters. 

"Now."  he  .'aid.  "the  little  skirls  .^tart  tell- 
u.t;  the  Chief  how  to  iiet  elected." 

"Wastebasket."  said   Nlcolay  crisply. 

■  She   has   an   orls<inal    Idea  "   Hay   grinned 
Thliiks   he  ouaht   to   ^row  whiskers." 

rhrow  It  away  and  get  on  with  your  work, 
H..y." 

Ill  do  no  such  thing,  my  dear  Nlcolay. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes — " 

.A  stocky,  blue-eyes,  scraggly  bearded  man 
swaggered  in  without  knocking  He  said. 
"Good  mornlnu.  younjj  fellows."  and  Hay 
s.ild.  "I  appeal   lo  you.  Mr    Herndon — " 

.Nlcolay  ignored  him.  "Let's  have  no  more 
whiskers.  No  little  girl.  Let's  have  a  little 
responsibility." 

Little  u'lrl?"  Herndon's  eyes  turned 
suddenly  gentle,  seeking  the  inner  door.  It 
wiis  aj.ir.  and  Billy  Herndon  lowered  his 
voice  "He  loves  them  Can't  p.ass  one  in  the 
.street  without  stopping  to  talk  to  her,  and 
e.ich  of  them  is  his  'little  .-^Ister.'  What  were 
you  saying  about  a  little  girl?" 

■  I  said  to  drop  her  into  the  wastebasket!" 
Nicolay  was  thoroughly  angry.  "And  then. 
Hay,  you'd  better  rush  the  reply  to  the  gov- 
ernor of   Pennsylvania.   That    is    pressing — " 

'Why?  He's  old  enough  to  be  patient," 
.■-aid  Lincoln's  calm  voice  from  the  Inner 
uoor. 

And  It  v.'as  not  long  afterward  that  Grace 
v'ot  the  following  letter: 

Sprivcfield.  III.. 

October  19.  1860. 
MLss  Grace  Bedell. 
Wfsttield.  N.Y. 

My  Dear  Little  Miss:  Your  very  agree- 
..ble  letter  of  the  15th  is  received.  I  regret 
I  lie  necessity  of  saying  I  have  no  daughters. 
I  have  three  sons,  one  seventeen,  one  nine. 
lid  one  seven  years  of  age.  They,  with  their 
mother,  constitute  my  whole  family.  As  to 
tl'.e  whiskers,  having  never  worn  any,  do  you 
not  think  people  would  call  it  a  piece  of 
silly  nffection  isic)  if  I  were  to  begin  It 
now? 

Your  very  sincere  well-wisher, 

A.    Li.NCOLN. 

Word  came  that  on  February  16  a  special 
•rain  carrying  the  newly  elected  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  White  House  would  .stop  at  a  station 
near  Westfield.  The  Bedell  family  arrived  to 
i.r.d  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  spelled  out  in  big 
letters  on  a  streamer  across  the  tracks  and 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  flying  from  the 
station  roof. 

.As  Grace  looked  around  at  the  swarms  of 
trange  people,  there  was  a  sudden  hush.  A 
•housand  ears  strained  to  listen.  "Here  she 
limes!" 

Grace  stretched  as  high  on  her  toes  as  she 
tould  and  saw  the  top  of  a  black  funnel 
pass  slowly  behind  many  heads,  hissing  and 
niitlinp  smoke,  and  then  the  flat  roof  of  a 
cir,  and  another,  and  a  third  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  fluttering  over  the  platform. 

-A  very  tall,  very  black  hat.  quietly  stick- 
ing out  of  a  lot  of  fidgety  black  hats — this 
WIS  all  Cirace  could  see.  Cries  of  "Speech! 
.'-speech!  "  rose  above  the  din.  and  Grace  held 
lier  breath.  All  around  there  suddenly  -was 
licad  silence. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen."  someone  said,  "I 
have  no  speech  to  make  and  no  time  to 
speak  In.  I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see 
you.  and  that  you  may  see  me." 

Grace  felt  Ice-cold.  It  was  he.  She  stretched 
so  that  It  hurt,  but  all  she  saw  was  the 
wrinkled  stovepipe  hat 

"And  I'm  willing  to  admit  that  so  far  as 
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the  ladles  are  concerned  I  have  the  best  of 
the  bargain." 

Laughter  rippled,  swelled,  burst  through 
the  crowd   as   though   a  spell   were  broken 

Lincoln  was  speaking  again.  "I  have  but 
one  question,  standing  here  beneath  the  flap 
of  our  country:  Will  you  stand  by  me  .is  I 
stand  by  the  flag?" 

Hands  and  hats  and  women's  handker- 
chiefs rose  into  the  air  amid  thundering 
echoes:  "Yes^ — yes — we  ture  will.  Abe!  ' 

Once  more  she  heard  tlie  voice  that  made 
you  feel  you  had  heard  it  all  your  life  "I 
have  a  little  correspondent  in  thia  place."  lie 
said.  "This  little  lady  saw  from  the  first  what 
great  improvement  might  be  made  in  my  ap- 
pearance. If  she  Is  present.  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  her.  Her  name  is  Grace  Bedell   " 

Her  father  took  Grace's  hand  and  led  her 
forward.  She  went  "without  knowing  how. 
without  noticing  that  a  path  was  opened  for 
them  and  that  they  were  trailed  by  pointing 
fingers  and  whispers.  She  went  to  him  who 
had  asked  for  her  by  name 

There  were  steps  ahead,  and  her  father 
gave  her  a  boost  up  to  the  platform  in  sight 
of  a  thousand  people,  up  to  a  pair  of  big, 
blackbooted  feet.  Somewhere  above  she  heard 
a  slow  chuckle.  "She  wrote  me  that  bhe 
thought  I'd  look  better  if  I  wore  whiskers — "" 

He  stooped.  Grace  felt  strong  hands  under 
her  arms.  Suddenly,  as  effortlersly  as  if  .•^lie 
had  no  weight  at  all.  she  was  raised  high  in 
the  air.  kissed  on  both  cheeks,  and  gently 
set  down  again.  And  her  cheeks  burned  not 
only  from  bliss  but  from  a  scratching. 

The  thousand  people  were  forgotten.  Grace 
looked  and  laughed  happily,  for  up  there, 
sprouting  darkly  all  around  the  rugged  face, 
and  covering  cheeks  and  Jaw  so  that  only  the 
upper  lip  remained  free,  were  the  whiskers. 

"You  see  I  let  them  grow  for  you,  Grace," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Grace  could  do  nothing  but  look  at  the 
tall,  gaunt,  plain,  great  man.  He  took  her 
hand.  She  heard  him  say  that  he  hoped  to 
see  his  little  friend  again  sometime:  she 
understood  that  this  moment  had  to  end.  He 
helped  her  down  the  steps  and  she  went 
obediently,  like  a  good  girl,  back  to  her  proud 
father. 

Grace  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  a  rumbling 
and  puffing.  People  cheered  and  waved  after  a 
train  that  was  already  far  down  the  gleaming 
tracks.  But  in  her  mind  Grace  heard  only 
three  words  repeated  over  and  over:  "My 
little  friend." 

If  you  come  to  Springfield,  111.,  today  you 
can't  miss  Abraham  Lincoln's  house,  plain, 
white,  two-storied,  with  broad  eaves  and  a 
fence  around  It.  They  say  it  looks  exactly 
as  it  did  then,  outside  and  inside.  Loving 
care  has  preserved  fixtures  and  furniture. 
draperies  and  knick-knacks.  On  the  wall  of 
one  room  hangs  a  piece  of  paper  covered 
w^th  childish  scrawls:  "Dear  Sir — I  am  a 
little  girl  II  years  old." 

Lincoln's  carefully  penned  reply  remained 
in  the  Bedell  family  until  two  years  ago  when 
it  was  sold  at  auction  for  S20.000  by  three 
of  Grace's  grandsons.  The  buyer.  T"V  pro- 
ducer David  Wolper.  is  a  collector  of  Civil 
War  memorabilia  and  a  self-confessed  "Lin- 
coln fan,"  who  prizes  the  letter,  quite  under- 
standably, "from  an  emotional  point  of 
view." 
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Government  spending,  taxes,  and  fiscal 
problems  and  policies.  In  recent  months 
the  press  has  given  wide  circulation  to 
various  viewpoints  on  these  matters  of 
men  in  and  out  of  ftoveintnent.  During 
the  last  ConRie-ss  spending  occupied  the 
center  of  the  stage ;  taxes  and  spending 
will  no  doubt  be  a  battleground  of  the 
current  session. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to 
scan  a  book  by  Earl  Turner,  entitled 
"Stable  Money."  Mr.  Turner  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers &  Royalty  Owners  Association  of 
Austin,  Tex.  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  many  of  Mr.  Turner's  fiscal 
views  but  I  find  the  book  most  stimulat- 
ing and  interesting.  Economists  and  stu- 
dents of  Federal  budeets  and  trade  and 
fiscal  policy  will,  in  my  opinion,  find 
"Stable  Money"  a  provocative  approach 
to  the  problems  which  confront  us. 


No  Rise  in  the  Gold  Price 


Earl  Turner,  a  Texan,  Adds  Provocative 
Views  on  Current  Fiscal  Problems 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.    MAHON.     Mr.     Speaker,    every 
thoughtful  American  is  concerned  about 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  .sterling 
and  .sub.-equent  gold  speculation,  there 
has  been  renewed  interest  and  discus- 
sion of  the  future  role  of  i^old  m  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system 

Recently  Herbert  Bratter.  "Washinuton 
correspondent  of  Banking,  interviewed 
Dr.  Paul  Einzig  and  me  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Einz*g  argued  for  an  impressive 
rise  in  the  gold  pricv  \\'iiich  would 
strenethen  the  i^osition  of  I'old  as  the 
keystone  of  the  mternat'onal  monetary 
system  I  contended  that  fold  should  le- 
main  at  ."^35  an  ounce  until  .such  time  as 
it  can  be  demonetized,  'ahen  its  iirice  as 
a  commodity  would  fall  sharply. 

On  December  12  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  !  Mr.  Mii-i.s  L  the  centleman 
from  Louisiana  ,  Mr.  BocgsI.  and  the 
gent'eman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Ai.rertI 
joined  me  m  reaffirming  congressional 
detei-mination  to  maintain  tlie  pre.sent 
gold  price. 

Yesterday.  William  McChcsney  Martin. 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as.serted  that  an  increase  in  the 
gold  price  is  "neither  necessary  nor  de- 
.'-irahle  as  a  .solution  to  the  problem  of  in- 
ternational payments  imbalance  or  to 
the  problem  of  a.ssuring  adequate  growth 
in  international  reserves. 

I  include  hereafter  the  interviews  of 
Dr  Einzig  and  my.self  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  January 
15  and  February  5.  1968.  respectively: 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
Jan.  15.  1968) 
Gold  and  the  Dollar:    Are  We  Losing  the 
Battle? 
(NoTT. — Paul    Einzig    holds    the    D.Sc     In 
economics  and   politics  from   the  University 
of  Paris  and   has   published   well   over   fifty 
books,  mostly  on  international   finance   and 
money  matters.  One  of  the  senior  experts  In 
the  field,  he  has  been  since  1945  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  of  New  York.  Herbert  M.  Bratter  Is 
Washington  correspondent  of  Banking,  the 
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Journal  rif  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  a  frequent  L'ontrlbutor  to  The  3un'<i  edi- 
torial pasfe  Mr  Bratter  has  prepared  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  current  status  of  and 
the  outlDok  for  the  dollar  to  which  Dr  Einzle; 
gives  his  own  answers  in  the  exchange 
beUiw    • 

Bratter  Dr  Elnzlg,  frnm  yri>ir  ringside 
position  what  are  the  chances  that  the 
P'-'ind  sterling  will  h^id  its  new  par  value  of 
«a  40  through   1968" 

EiNzic  It  depends  nn  whether  the  British 
government  is  prepared  u<  make  really 
dritstlc  cuts  in  public  expenditure  i  By  public 
expenditure  I  mean  not  only  government 
spending  but  ulso  spending  hv  the  local 
authori:it>s  .md  by  nationalized  Industries.) 
The  ma:r.  rt-.iaon  why  the  deflationary  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  SocluUst  government  be- 
tween 19«4  ind  1966  were  unable  to  ellml- 
n.it*  the  lial.ince  nf  payments  deflcit  and  to 
restore  i-onrldence  In  sterling  was  that  the 
measures  were  confined  entirely  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy,  while  the  orgy  of 
over-spending  continued  unabated.  Indeed  on 
an  increasing  scale.  In  the  public  sector  This 
meant  th.it.  although  the  deflationary  meas- 
ures adopted  In  July  1966.  were  Indeed 
(Iras'. 'Une  Inflated  purchasing  power  they 
mopped  up  was  replaced,  and  more  than  re- 
pI.iL-ed    by   public   over-spending 

But  If  as  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  the 
su-called  cuts  will  only  amount  to  a  slnwtng- 
down  if  the  increase  in  public  spending,  then 
I  im  convinced  that  .is  soon  iis  the  foreign 
exchange  market  comes  to  realize  this,  a 
sweeping  .ittack  on  sterling  will  develop  In 
that  .'luse  the  Government  will  either  de- 
value once  more  or  it  will  .idopt  the  system 
of  floating  exchange  rates,  and  under  It  the 
pound  will  be  allowed  to  depreciate. 

Bratter  What  does  the  pound  sterling 
n;atter  to  Americans'  The  pound  and  the 
I'.ullar  are  not  Siamese  twins  If  the  pound 
should  be  rlevalued  again  this  year,  would  U 
atfect  the  fnited  Stales? 

EiNziG  It  Is  tr\ie,  technically  that  the 
pi  und  and  'he  dollar  are  not  linked  to  each 
other  But  the  experience  of  November-De- 
cember n67  when  the  devaluation  of  ster- 
ling was  fol.owed  bv  a  heai-y  flight  from  the 
dollar  into  itold,  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  link  doen  Indeed  exist  in  practice  If  even 
a  moderavC  devaluation  of  sterling  produced 
such  spectacular  effect  on  the  dollar  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  the  effect  of  a  further 
and  possibly  more  substantial  devaluation 
would  be  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  last 
vear  inly  a  few  currencies  of  secondarv  im- 
portance followed  sterlings  example,  but  In 
case  of  a  second  devaluation  manv  other 
^■urrencles.  some  of  them  of  considerable  im- 
portance are  likely  to  devalue 

Such  a  wave  of  devaluations  would  leave 
the  dollar  obviously  overvalued  and  this 
Would  atfect  the  competini;  capacity  of 
.American  industries  unlavorably  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  widening  of  the  trade  dehclt 
In  spite  of  the  very  drastic  mea.sures  .an- 
nounced bv  President  Johnson  on  New 
Year's  Day  The  mere  anticipation  of  such 
a  development  would  be  sufficient  to  Inspire 
a  sweeping  wave  of  distrust   in  the  dollar 

Bratter  Wa.shlngton  has  pegged  the  dol- 
lar price  of  gold,  the  so-called  monetary 
price  at  »35  an  ounce  ever  since  1934,  al- 
though few  ,Amerlcans  of  today  have  ever 
^en  a  gold  coin  In  circulation  Indirectly 
the  United  States  monetarv  price  of  gold  is 
the  world  price  although  In  speculative 
niarkets  non-monetary  gold  trades  at  higher 
prices  Wouldn't  an  Increase  In  the  official 
price  mean  Inflation'' 

Ei.NziG  It  would  not  automatically  entail 
inflation  either  m  the  United  States  or  In 
other  countries  But  since  It  would  make  It 
unnecessary  for  the  United  States  Ofjvern- 
ment  and  for  other  governments  to  defend 
their  exchanges  and  their  balances  of  pay- 
ments by  resisting  Inflation,  there  would  be 
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more  temptation   to  allow  inflation   to  pro- 
ceed and  to  disregard  Its  etft'cls  on  domestic 

prices 

But  then  the  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced through  a  subst  tntlal  artificial  Increase 
In  International  liquid  resources  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  project  tentatively  approved  by 
the  International  .Monet.vry  Ftind  at  Its  last 
meeting  If  the  amount  of  reserves  Is  In- 
creased, whether  by  writing  up  the  book 
V  due  of  gold  reserves  or  bv  '-reatlng  fictitious 
reserve  units,  Inducemfent  for  governments 
to  keep  down  the  pace  of  Inflation  would 
weaken  considerably 

Bratter  You  have  !>ing  been  known  .as  an 
opponent  of  a  higher  price  of  gold  in  terms 
of  dollars  Now  suddenly  you  have  reversed 
your  position    Why? 

EiNzic  Because  the  abandonment  of  the  de- 
fense of  sterling's  old  parity  h  ts  cifwned  the 
fltxxlg.^tes  Tor  irresistible  pressure  un  the  dol- 
lar. Each  devaUL^tlon  of  an  imp<irt;int  cur- 
rency, following  on  repeated  solemn  promises 
that  It  would  be  defended,  undermines  con- 
fldenre  In  similar  pledges  by  other  countries 
Even  m  the  absence  of  a  second  devaluation 
of  sterling,  'he  continued  defense  >f  the 
doll.ir  has  become  extremely  difHcuIt  and 
would  entail  very  drastic  defl.itlonary  meas- 
ures detrimental  to  production  .md  to  the 
st.tndard  of  living. 

Until  the  devaluation  of  sterling  it  wis  mv 
very  firm  belief  that  such  sacrifices  would 
be  well  worth  making  for  the  sake  of  Inter- 
national suability  But  the  change  brought 
about  by  that  devaluation  has  compelled  me 
reluctantly  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  trying  to  defend  the  dollar  at  »35  the 
United  States  is  fighting  a  losing  battle.  The 
choice  a  between  dev.iluatlon  now  while  the 
United  States  still  po.sses.ses  »ia  billion  of 
gold  or  later  .ifter  the  s''c'lcr  part  if  that 
amount  hiis  been  lost. 

Bratter  Since  you  now  say  the  United 
States  should  raise  the  price,  when  and  how 
and  by  how  much  do  you  recommend  it  do 
sC 

EiNzic  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise  it  to 
.in  extent  that  would  leave  .i  widespread  Im- 
pression that  this  was  'inlv  the  first  Install- 
ment The  unsatlffactorv  result  'it  a  small 
devaluarion  of  sterling  has  proved  that  undue 
mcideratltin  :n  this  respect  is  a  mistake 

Since  there  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
the  need  for  doubling  the  price  of  gold  the 
public  has  come  to  think  m  terms  of  .i  price 
of  $70  If  the  United  States  must  change  the 
price  it  might  us  well  make  an  impressive 
Job  iif  It  Instead  of  merely  nibbling  at  the 
problem 

I  am  for  an  Immediate  swift  action  with- 
out my  delay  bec.tuse  any  delay  would  cost 
the  United  States  further  billions  of  dollars 
m  losses  of  goiu  It  must  be  made  bv  uni- 
lateral decision  Devaluation  negotiated  by 
a  conference  of  international  expert,s  is  Im- 
practicable because  its  deliberations  afe 
bound  to  leak  out  and  there  would  be  a 
landslide  of  withdrawals  of  gold  before  the 
new  price  comes  to  be  applied. 

Brattfr  From  the  standpoint  of  your 
recommendations.  dv>es  it  make  any  difference 
whether  the  price  Is  raised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  informally  through  open 
market  trading,  under  powers  which  he  has. 
or  by  form.il  act  of  Congress  changing  the 
statutory  gold  content  of  the  dollar  which 
Is  the  United  States  monetary  unlf 

EtNZic  -As  It  would  tiike  rime  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  highly  controversial  act  changing 
the  price  of  gold,  the  resulting  publicity 
that  would  inevitably  precede  the  change 
would  produce  .in  even  more  dlsa.strous  effect 
than  the  leaks  from  an  International  con- 
ference debating  the  subject  By  the  time  the 
act  IS  passed  there  would  be  no  gold  left  In 
Port  Knox.  Informal  action  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  only  practicable  .solu- 
tion. Its  efTect  in  the  actual  dollar  price  of 
gold  would  surely  be  ratified  by  Congress 
subsequently 
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Bratter  If  the  United  States  follows  your 
advice,  wtiat  would  be  the  etTects  on  the 
United  States  and  on  other  countries  ,uid 
their  currencies'' 

EtNzic.  At  Its  devalued  level  the  dollar 
would  attract  f'lrelgn  money  once  nion- 
There  would  be  dehnardliig  of  gold  on  .i  verv 
large  .scale  .as  there  was  after  1934.  und 
mucJi  of  the  gold  thus  released  'vould  lind 
Its  way  back  to  the  United  State,*  Its  Uii.m- 
clal  [>ower  and  prestige  which  have  been  .n 
the  decline  in  re<ent  years  would  liicrcase 
once  more  .Although  for  psvchologic.il 
reasons  It  would  still  be  advisable  to  appiv 
President  John.son's  measures — the  delay  m 
mea.sures  to  defend  sterling  .it  Its  devaiijed 
rate  has  Jeopardized  the  succe.ss  of  the  de- 
valuation- I  am  convinced  that  the  rpstru'- 
tlons  on  Uie  economy  could  be  relaxed  ..s 
soon  .IS  the  extent  of  the  favorable  re.ictlon 
bes'omes  visible. 

Needless  to  .say.  sterling  ,ind  other  •  iir- 
rencles  would  have  to  follow  the  devriluatlun 
if  the  dollar  .As  I  said  .>.bove.  th.it  need  ;int 
re'ult  m  immediate  Inflation,  but  It  wnuid 
create  the  po.ssiblUty  of  further  inti.ifi'n 
Tins  IS  t!ie  main  reason  why  I  w:is  opvi  ,.  ; 
until  recently  to  an  Increase  In  the  Ui.ited 
-States  price  of  gold  But  even  an  accelerntion 
of  the  pace  "f  the  rise  in  world  prices  wr nld 
be  a  smaller  evil  than  the  mouiitlne  :i.-f<;- 
sure  on  the  dollar  and  the  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty  which  would  develop  if  a  tr-^. 
perate  .ittempt  should  be  made  to  hol.i  -he 
present  price  And  the  ultimate  result  '.vov.ld 
be  the  same,  with  the  dllTerence  that  ■■  ;  pn 
the  United  States  Is  forced  cventuallv  •.  Ap. 
vahie  It  would  find  Itself  In  a  weak  p.-i.sltlon 
ilmll.-ir  to  That  of  the  United  Kingdom  •rid.iy. 

Bratter  Would  It  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  to  .ib.in.l'n 
the  resistance  to  pressure  to  raise  the  <itt; -lai 
price  iif  ijold? 

EiNzic  Not  If  It  Is  done  now.  whilp  ip- 
clslon  still  rests  with  the  Admlnlstrntlo:,  .us 
an  act  if  deliberate  policy,  instead  •■:  its 
being  forced  to  abandon  the  dollar  paritv  ,s 
a  result  of  Irresistible  pressure  after  t!;e  :(■. 
cllne  of  the  gold  reserve  to  a  level  .it  ',vi.:.'.'i 
a  devaluation  becomes  inevitable.  The  ;— os- 
tlge  of  a  currency.  .«nd  if  a  country,  depci-.d.s 
not  on  Its  past  record  but  on  its  present 
position  and  future  prospects  In  1931  -fr- 
Ung  .md  Britain  came  to  command  i:i  n.- 
parably  higher  prestige  after  the  abat.ci  n- 
ment  of  the  old  panties  than  during  .<  p>t:  d 
when  sterling  was  hanging  o.n  precarl'  :;:t 
to  Its  Indefensible  parities  In  spite  of  -heir 
records  for  devaluations,  the  French  (rnnc 
and  the  Deutsche  m.ark  command  more  on- 
rtdence  todav  than  the  dollar. 

In  any  case,  while  considerations  of  ■.rr.=- 
tlge  cannot  be  disregarded  altogether  'hev 
should  take  secondary  place  when  vital  r.- 
terests  are  at  stake.  .So  long  as  the  United 
states  continues  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
us  production  and  Us  capacity  to  play  a 
decisive  part  In  International  finance  and 
international  politics  is  bound  to  suffer, 

Br-attfji  Would  an  increase  in  the  prirc  f 
gold  not  help  the  .Soviet  Union? 

EiNzic  rhe  extent  to  which  a  higher  ;:.- 
C'lme  from  the  .s<jvlet  Union's  gold  lUtp-.it 
would  help  IS  negligible  cf>mpared  with  :-3 
benefits  from  a  weakening  of  the  Ui.i'fd 
States  through  <ontlnued  loss  of  gold  '.d 
through  defensive  measures  handlriip;  if.i: 
Its  production  ,iiid  Its  capacity  to  help  -r  or 
free  nations. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Feb  .-.  I968| 
Gold    and   the    Dollar:    "We   SHOtiLD   Sc.^re 

THF     SPECtTATORS  ' 

'Note  -On  this  page  Jantiary  15  Dr.  Paul 
EInzlg.  an  author  and  expert  on  f  'rc;::n 
exchan^te.  gave  his  views  on  the  rel.ited 
questions  of  gold  and  the  .American  dj'.;>r 
!n  answering  questions  put  to  him  by  Her- 
bert Bratter.  the  Washington  correspK)nder.t 
jf  Banking  and  a  frequent  contributor  ••i 
The  Sun   Dr   Elnzlg  predicted  that  It  will  be 
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necessary  to  devalue  the  dollar  sooner  or 
later  and  recommended  that  the  United 
States  raise  the  price  of  gold  now  rather 
than  be  forced  to  do  .so  after  it  has  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  still  In  Port  Knox. 

I  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.), 
a  member  of  the  House  Banking  Currency 
Connnlttee  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic subcommittee  on  international  ex- 
chanite  and  payments,  itives  his  views  below 
on  i.hese  .-.uhjects  in  answer  to  questions 
from   .Mr    Bratter:  ) 

Bratter.  Dr  Elnzig's  first  jvaint  was  that 
.1  oweeplng  attack  on  sterling  is  likely  to 
depress  the  pound  substantially  below  its 
licw  parity  of  $2  40.  causing  a  wave  of  de- 
valuation accompanied  by  distrust  In  the 
dollar.  Do  you  agree? 

REtJss.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  a  sweeping  attack  on  sterling  will 
divelop.  Britain's  mid-January  retrench- 
ment on  foreign  commitments,  "plus  its  do- 
mestic au.sterlty  program,  gives  the  pound 
a  itood  chance  to  make  the  grade  at  the 
present  $2  40  parity. 

But  if  the  p<iund  should  be  devalued 
again— and  I  don't  believe  It  will  be — I  don't 
go  along  With  Dr,  Elnzig's  prediction  that 
other  Important  currencies — presumably 
Common  .\I.irket  currencies — will  also  be 
devalued.  They  would  not  deserve  to  be. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund,  if  It  wants 
to  continue  to  command  respect,  should 
oppose  u.  I  Just  don't  believe  that  the  free 
world  monetary  managers  have  so  taken 
leave  of  their  senses  as  to  contemplate  a 
series  of  competitive  devaluations. 

However,  if  tliere  is  another  attack  on  the 
jii'und.  It  must  be  reckoned  with  that  the 
dill.iT  would  aLso  come  under  attack,  as  hap- 
pened in  November-December,  1967.  when 
speculators  against  the  pound  got  panicky 
about  paper  money  generally  and  decided  to 
get  into  gold.  The  gold  pool  lost  about  $1 
billion  the  last  time.  It  now  has  many  bil- 
lions in  its  hands,  and  is  determined  to  use 
i:  to  flood  out  any  speculators.  And  some  sen- 
sible interim  .irrangements  by  monetary  au- 
•horitles  cm  .act  .ls  a  fiu-ther  deterrent  to 
-peculation. 

Bratter.  Elnzlg  holds  that  In  trying  to  de- 
fend the  dollar  on  the  basts  of  the  $35  price 
■f  gold  established  in  1934  we  are  fighting  a 
I  .sing  battle.  In  a  decade  the  United  States 
,  old  .stock  has  shrunk  from  almost  $23  bll- 
i.on  to  $12  billion  Since  we  have  been  losing 
the  balance  of  payments  battle  for  a  decade, 
should  we  reconsider  our  gold  policy  and  dou- 
ble the  price  of  gold? 

Retj-ss.  No.  we  should  not  double  the  price 
Of  gold.  Though  we  have  lost  $11  billion  of 
t;old  in  a  decade,  that  was  what  our  swollen 
k'old  supply  was  there  for— to  give  us  a 
'rea thing  spell  while  the  free  world  moved 
•oward  a  better  ordered  international  mone- 
1  .ry  system  than  the  out-of-date  gold  ex- 
change standard.  The  International  Mone- 
■  iry  Fund's  Special  Drawing  Rights  Agree- 
tnent  should  be  promptly  ratified  and  acti- 
vated I  believe  that  it  will  be,  and  that  we 
^an  win  the  Perlls-of -Pauline  race  to  get  a 
1 'inter  system  before  our  present  Inadequate 
vstem  causes  too  much  trouble. 

The  objections  to  doubling  the  price  of 
i-'old  have  been  extensively  suted,  and  they 
are  still  valid: 

1.  To  do  so  would  break  faith  with  the 
tnany  foreign  monetary  authorities  who  have 
Iield  dollars  instead  of  demanding  gold.  In 
reliance  on  our  commitment  not  to  raise  the 
p-ice  of  gold. 

2.  If  the  dollar  should  become  overvalued 
'and  it  Is  currently  not  overvalued,  since 
■raders  and  investors  .ore  delighted  to  hold 
•ti,  merely  raising  the  price  of  gold  won't 
.  ure  the  overvaluation,  since  other  countries 
'■vould  also  raise  the  price  of  gold. 

V  Doubling  the  price  of  gold  would  give 
'A-indfalls  to  the  two  unattractive  gold-pro- 
ducing countries.  South  Africa  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  to  the  two  gold-heavy  coun- 
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tries.  Prance  and  the  United  States.  It  would 
hiu-t  countries,  Including  Japan.  Latin  Amer- 
lea.  Norway,  which  used  dollars  rather  than 
gold  as  their  major  reserve. 

4  Doubling  the  price  of  gold  would  create 
such  an  Increment  in  world  reserves  as  to 
present  a  real  Infiatlonary  problem,  one  that 
could  only  be  warded  off  by  very  drastic 
domestic  measures  By  contr.a.st,  the  increase 
in  the  new  Special  Drawing  Rights  ("paper 
gold")  of  the  IMP.  would  be  carefully  cali- 
brated so  as  to  avoid  inflation 

But  why  talk  about  the  United  States 
raising  the  price  of  gold?  We  aren't  going 
to.  Even  if  a  panicky  President  or  a  trigger- 
happy  Secretary  of  the  'Freasury  decided 
to  do  It  (and  I  am  completely  confident 
neither  our  President  nor  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  the  slightest  intention  of 
trying  to  do  it),  only  Congress  ha.s  the  legal 
power  to  raise  the  jirice  of  gold.  This  v^as 
made  clear  by  my  exchange  with  the  Treas- 
ury which  is  included  with  the  hearings  of 
the  House  B.inklng  and  Currency  Committee 
on  the  gold  cover  removal  on  January  23, 
1968,  And  in  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  December  6,  1967,  the  Hou.=e  lead- 
ers Joined  with  me  In  affirming  our  deter- 
mination never  to  raise  the  price  of  gold 

never  to  break  faith  with  our  creditors,  and 
never  to  reward  the  speculators  against  the 
dollar, 

Bratter.  A.ssumlng  that  the  Government 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  gola.  If  it  did 
so  to  an  extent  that  It  would  not  be  inter- 
preted as  only  a  "first  iiistallment,"  Einzlg 
says,  foreign  capital  would  again  be  attr.ict- 
ed  to  the  United  States,  much  gold  would 
be  de-hoarded  as  In  1934.  and  United  States 
financial  power  and  j^restlge  v.ould  be  re- 
stored. Do  you  agree? 

Reuss.  I  certainly  do  not  agree  that  doti- 
bling  the  price  of  gold  would  enhance  United 
Slates  financial  power  and  prestige.  Just 
the  opposite,  we  would  stand  exposed  as  an 
international  four-flusher  who  enticed  for- 
eign monetary  authorities  to  hold  doIlaPs  in- 
stead of  demanding  gold,  and  then  double- 
crossed  them.  While  it  is  probably  true,  as 
Dr.  Eanzlg  says,  that  a  doubling  (jfthe  price 
of  gold  would  result  to  fome  dishoardlng 
from  private  hoards,  who  needs  gold  at  such 
a  time?  Dishoarding  would  simply  accen- 
tuate the  inflationary  problem  that  would 
come  about  through  the  initial  doubling 
of  the  price  of  gold. 

Bratter.  Dr.  Einzlg  says  that  raising  the 
gold  price  would  not  be  automatlcallv  in- 
flationary, yet  even  an  acceleration  in  world 
prices  would  be  less  evil  than  a  desperate 
attempt  to  hold  the  $35  price,  which  would 
reduce  the  United  States  to  a  weak  position 
like  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  today.  What 
is  your  view  of  this? 

Reuss.  I  don't  see  anything  "desperate"  In 
attempting  to  keep  the  monetary  price  of 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce  from  rising.  As  soon  as 
Special  Drawing  Rights  are  activated— and 
the  sooner  the  better — gold  can  be  progres- 
sively dethroned  as  a  monetary  reserve.  Some 
nations  will  prefer  to  keep  it  as  a  reserve, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  not  to  humor  their 
antiquarian  whims. 

But  the  time  will  come — I  hope  sooner 
rather  than  later— when  all  official  dollar 
creditors  of  the  United  States  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  all  the  gold  they 
want,  and  we  can  then  move  toward  dis- 
posing of  the  rest  of  our  gold  stock  (less 
whatever  "we  may  need  for  cloak-and-dagger 
operations,  and  as  a  small  industrial  stock- 
pile). To  make  sure  we  keep  getting  $35  an 
ounce  for  what  we  sell,  we  should  probably 
continue  as  occasional  small  purchasers  of 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce  so  long  as  we  have  much 
of  it  left. 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world's 
$45  billion  of  monetary  gold  leaves  the  sys- 
tem, It  win  depress  the  private  market  for 
gold  well  below  $35  an  ounce — according  to 
some  observers  to  below  $10  an  ounce. 
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This  Is  something  that  speculators  In  gold 
ought  to  ponder.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress Is  never  going  to  raise  the  price  of  gold 
above  $35  an  ounce.  And  the  likelihood  that 
gold  will  be  totally  or  partially  dethroned 
within  a  few  years  makes  it  entirely  possible 
that  gold  will  sink  drastically  in  market 
value. 

Speculators  in  gold  now  figure  they  have 
a  commodity  which  could  go  up  in  price, 
and  can't  go  down.  In  fact,  what  they  have 
IS  a  commodity  which  can't  go  up  in  "official 
price — Congress  won't  let  it— and  which  may 
well  go  down. 

In  short.  I  disagree  with  Dr  Einzlg.  I 
don't  think  we  should  let  the  speculators 
scare  us.  We  should  scare  the  speculators. 


Tribute  to  Mi$8  Polly  Bergen  in  Recogni- 
tion of  Her  "Outstanding  Woman  Exec- 
utive Award"  by  the  Downtown  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis  and  for  Her  Accom- 
plishments in  the  Areas  of  Human 
Welfare 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

op    C.^LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  of 
big  business  has  been,  by  tradition,  a 
man's  world,  so  it  pives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  call  attention  to  an  outstand- 
ing success  achieved  by  a  woman  with 
the  courage  to  enter  the  highly  com- 
petitive arena. 

I  am  referring  to  Miss  Polly  Bergen, 
one  of  Hollj'wood's  most  versatile  stars 
and  an  outstanding  actress  of  interna- 
tional renown  in  all  areas  of  the  enter- 
tainment world — motions  pictures,  tele- 
vision, and  music  recordings. 

As  a  longtime  resident  of  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif..  Miss  Bergen,  in  addition  to  her 
multifaceted  career,  has  still  found  the 
time  to  i^articipate  in  various  civic  activi- 
ties as  well  as  in  diversified  areas  of 
philanthropy. 

We  of  the  Beverly  Hills-Los  Aneeles 
area  of  California  are  indeed  proud  that 
an  important  civic  organization  of  a  sis- 
ter American  city  is  paying  a  signal 
honor  to  our  own  Polly  Bergen, 

Each  year  the  Downtown  St.  Louis  As- 
sociation of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  selects  some- 
one to  be  honored  as  the  outstanding 
woman  executive  in  the  United  States, 
the  ultimate  award  offered  to  women  in 
the  business  world. 

This  year's  award  went  during  this 
month  of  February  to  Miss  Bergen,  in 
recognition  of  her  leadership  with  the 
"Oil  of  the  Turtle"  cosmetics  com- 
pany— a  major  American  industrial  or- 
ganization that  grew  from  an  idea  into 
a  $5-million  business  in  less  than  2 
years. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  to 
salute  Miss  Bergen's  energetic  leader- 
ship and  success.  Although  married  to 
a  prominent  Hollywood  executive,  and 
the  mother  of  two  children,  she  had  the 
initiative  to  go  forward  with  this  new 
business  venture  and  prove,  by  her  per- 
sonal leadership,  that  her  talents  extend 
far  beyond  those  of  an  actress  in  the 
world  of  show  bueiness. 
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In  receiving  the  Outstanding  Woman 
Executive  Award,  Mis.s  Beti^en  joins  a 
group  of  outstanding  women  who  have 
won  this  coveted  honor  m  past  years, 
such  as  Lucille  Ball,  news  executive 
Pauline  Frederick,  and  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K  SrLLivAN  The  citation  from 
the  Downt^jwn  St  Louis  As-sociation  is  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  these  excep- 
tional women 

It  is  therefore  f^ttin-;  and  proper  for 
us  as  fellow  Americans  to  join  the  St. 
Louis  Downtown  Association  in  paying 
tribute  to  Polly  Bergen  and  commend 
her  for  her  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  world  of  business  and  also  for  her 
dedication  t^i  philanthropic  endeavors 
aimed  toward  bettering  the  lives  of  her 
fellow  man 


David  Schoenbrun  on  Vietnam 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF     NEW    YORK 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENT.^TIVE.S 
Thursday    February   15.  196S 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  botn  Houses  were  privileged  last 
week  to  hear  the  articulate  and  cogent 
views  of  David  Schoenbrnn.  known  best 
to  Americans  as  the  former  CBS  chief  in 
Paris  and  Washington.  Mr.  Schoenbrun 
can  claim  unique  knowledge  ol  Viet- 
namese and  Indjcr.inese  aflairs.  He  in- 
terviewed Ho  Chi  Minh  several  times,  the 
first  being  in  1966  He  was  the  only 
Amencan  on  the  scene  at  the  crucial 
battle  of  Dlenbienphu.  He  attended  the 
Geneva  Conference  which  rollowed  in 
1954  He  has  since  traveled  repeatedly  t ) 
Vietnam,  nost  recently  as  a  private  \  isi- 
tor  to  North  Vietnam.  He  currently 
teaches  at  Columbia  University  the  only 
course  on  the  history  of  Vietnam  ofTered 
in  any  college  In  this  Nation. 

During  his  seiies  of  meetintjs  here  last 
week.  Mr.  Schoenbrun  spoke  convinc- 
ingly and  authoritatively  about  tlie  great 
mistake  we  are  now  makinn  m  Vietnam. 
I  am  pleased  to  :ep*)rt  that  his  appear- 
ance was  extremely  well  received,  and 
that  he  will  be  returnint:  to  Washington 
withm  the  next  2  weeks  to  continue  his 
discussions  with  Members 

I  insert  in  the  Record  one  of  Mr 
Schoer.Qruns  excellent  articles,  titled 
Vietnam  The  Case  for  Extrication.  '  in 
which  first  appeared  m  the  February  6. 
1967  issue  of  Christianity  and  Crisis,  and 
has  been  circulated  widely  since  then 
The  article  follows 

ViET.M.\M    The  Case  ?or  Extrication 
(By   David   Schoenbrun) 

Most  of  the  men  who  rule  Saigon  have,  like 
the  BourtX)Us,  learned  nothing  .ind  forgotten 
nothing  They  seek  to  retain  those  privileges 
they  have  and  to  regain  :hose  they  have  lost. 


■  David  Schoenbrun  is  perh.aps  best  known 
for  his  reports  fr'im  Pans  on  both  radio  and 
television  fcr  CBS  News  A  combat  corre- 
spondent with  the  First  French  Army  in 
World  War  It,  he  was  decor::led  bv  the  French 
Government  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
the  Croix  de  Ouerre  This  article  is  reprinted 
from  The  C^^lumbla  Univf-rslty  Forum.  Vol. 
IX  No  4  Copyright  1966  bv  'he  Trustees  -^f 
Columbl.i  L'nnerslry  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
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In  Vietnam  only  the  Coninninlsts  represent 
revolution  and  social  cliun^c  Tne  Communist 
Party  is  the  une  truly  n  itional  organlzatliin 
that  permcttes  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam It  Is  the  (jnly  group  not  dependent  on 
foreign  bayonela  for  survival  For  Its  own 
strategic  and  political  ends  the  I'lilted  .States 
Is  thus  protecting  a  non-Coinmunlst  Viet- 
namese siK-lal  structure  that  cannot  defend 
I'solf  and  that  perhaps  does  not  deserve  to  be 
defended 

Our  responsibility  toe  prolonKlng  what  Is 
essentially  a  civil  conflict  may  be  one  of  the 
major  reasons  tor  the  crinsiderable  .imoiinl 
of  confusion,  guilt  and  soul-se;irclilng  among 
Americans  o\er  tlie  Vietnam  w.ir  I  simply 
cannot  help  worrying  that,  in  the  process  of 
wukCliik;  this  wir.  we  are  i-orniptlng  ourselves 
I  wonder  when  I  look  tt  the  bombed-out 
pe.isant  hamlets,  the  orph.in.s  begging  luid 
stealing  in  the  streets  of  Saigon,  and  the 
women  and  ohtldren  with  iiiipalm  burns  lying 
on  the  liospital  cots,  whether  the  US  or  any 
nation  has  the  right  to  inflict  this  ■^utTerlng 
and  degradation  on  uiother  people  for  Its 
own  ends. 

I  agree  with  tlie  paragraphs  above  although 
I  did  not  write  them  They  arc  composed  of 
sentences  excerpted  trom  a  much  rem^irkefl- 
upon  .irtlcle  in  The  Nrtc  York  Ttnies  Ma<i- 
azine  i  Oct  9.  1966  \  "Not  a  Dove.  But  No 
Longer  a  Hawk"  bv  Nell  .Sheehan,  who  has 
been  .-overlng  the  Pent.igon  since  returning 
irin\  Vietnam  last  Au^iust 

Nell  -Sheehan  is  not  a  Nervous  Nelly,  not  a 
Peacenik  not  a  Vtetnlk  not  even  anvthing  so 
supposedly  un-.Amerlc.in  as  an  Intellectual 
H»  IS  I  professional  reporter  who  once  'be- 
lieved In  what  my  countrv  was  doing  In  Viet- 
nam '  but  who,  as  of  October  <i  1966.  no 
longer  believes  Along  with  manv  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  he  ^r-^f-  so  tar  as  to  "wonder"  wheth- 
er his  countrv  "has  the  right  to  inflict  this 
siitferlni^  and  (tcBrrnd.itlon  on  :inother  i>eople 
for  Its  own  ends  "  His  is  the  cry  of  anguish 
of  an  honest  man  who  has  gone  far  toward 
the  reiUz.itlon  that  his  country  is  doing 
something  very  wrong  He  has  not  yet  gone 
that  one  vital  step  further  to  the  only  at- 
titude that  has  both  practlc  U  .ind  moral  im- 
portance the  willingness  to  rK'ht  the  wrong 
His  cry  of  anguish  ends  with  a  whimper: 
'Despite  these  misgivings  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  do  anvthlnc  taut  continue  to  prosecute 
the  war" — and  with  a  pious  praver:  "I  hope 
that  we  will  not,  in  the  name  of  some  antl- 
Communlst  crusade   do  this  again." 

\  professional  reporter  myself  with  long 
experience  In  Vietnam,  particularly  the  lar- 
ger region— Vietnam.  Cainb<)dla  and  Laos — - 
once  known  ,is  French  Indochina.  I  read 
Sheehans  article  with  strong  emotion  ad- 
miration for  the  sweep  and  depth  of  his  re- 
porllni.':  respect  for  his  dlstre.ss  and  soul- 
searching,  bemusement  .is  to  why  he  did  not 
Include  more  of  these  facts  In  his  dally  re- 
ports from  Vietnam:  flnallv.  a  hot  (lash  of 
anger  at  his  grotesciue  conclusion  that  v«e 
must  continue  to  prosecute  an  evil  war  that 
cannot  be  won  How  manv  readers,  like  mv- 
self  clutched  ,it  their  sanity  ,is  an  otherwise 
lucid  writer  c<jncluded  that  there  Is  no  way 
out  of  a  irightful  mess  other  than  to  dig 
deeper  into  it"' 

A   PERSO.NAL   AND    NATK'NAL    OltXMMA 

If  this  were  Nell  Sheehans  personal  dilem- 
ma It  could  easllv  be  dismissed  in  light  of 
his  valuable  documentation  But  the  greater 
vahie  of  Sheehans  article  Is  that  It  .so  fully 
rertecta  a  national  dilemma.  bro.ad  and  deep 
across  the  country  and.  indeed,  withm  the 
government  Itself  I  have  met  and  talked  with 
many  Nell  Sheehans,  in  the  White  House,  in 
the  State  Department,  in  the  Congress  and 
In  lecture  tours,  symposia,  teach-ins  and 
other  public  and  private  dlscvisslons  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  At  the  Bankers  Association 
of  Omaha,  the  Community  Center  of  Oak 
Park.  Ill  .  the  World  Affairs  Co'incUs  of 
Buffalo.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  the  Porum 
of  Miami,  the  Merchants  Club  of  Dallas;  from 
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Garden  City  to  Beverly  Hills  from  Minn,- 
apoUs  to  New  Orleans,  In  almost  one  huiuIrM 
meetings  with  some  hundred  thousand  pe.j- 
ple  I  have  heard  this  oame  cry  it's  a  flirty 
War  but  we're  stuck  in  it 

All  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen  in- 
cluding analyses  of  the  'iplnlon  polls,  indi- 
cates tliHt  an  overwlu'liiUng  majority  of 
Americans  wants  an  end  to  the  war  What 
clouds  the  l!-sue  Is  that  the  majority  is  di- 
vided int  )  three  f-roups  tho^e  who  think  the 
war  can  be  ended  bv  an  all-out  escalation, 
these  who  think  it  can  only  be  ended  hv 
de-escalation  leading  to  negotiation  ;iiid  fin- 
ally- perhaps  the  malnrlty  of  the  majority— 
those  citizens  neither  hawk  nor  dove.  wi-,o, 
as  Sheehan  correctly  describes  them  ;ire  ron- 
iused  feel  tjulltv  and  let  themselves  be  imlled 
into  deeper  waters  by  the  powerful  tides 

Of  all  the  contllctlng  attitudes  thl'^  wwr 
has  stirred  up  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary Is  one  that  every  lecturer  and  teacher 
knf'Ws  well;  It  astonished  -Senntor  Robert 
Kennedy  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Par  We«t 
when  he  was  .iddresslnt:  the  student  bodv  of 
.1  West  Coast  unlversltv  He  told  them  rhnt  he 
was  opposed  to  the  student  defernient  ys- 
tem.  which  favors  those  who  could  afford  to 
fn  to  coUeee  He  was  almost  h<'K->ted  of  t'le 
platform  Startled  at  the  outburst  Kennedy 
then  asked  the  students  whether  thev  lav- 
ored  greater  escalation  and  they  roared  their 
approval  Such  twisted  fhlnVIng  can  be  sum- 
med up  More  War  Without  Lts — or  esculg- 
Hon  without  participation 

I  nave  run  into  this  altitude  In  ever\  part 
of  the  countrv  and  not  Just  among  students. 
In  Om.iha.  the  executive  vice  president  of  a 
bank  told  me  that  he  hoped  we  could  hit 
hard  enough  to  t;et  it  over  before  !Us  son  was 
drafted.  Another  man  told  me  he  liad  ad- 
vised his  son  to  study  a  special  branch  of 
science  th.u  would  recjuire  lour  years  uf 
postgraduate  study.  "In  the  meatuime  lets 
bomb  the  hell  out  of  them  and  cct  It  o.er." 

Get  It  over,  ^-e:  it  over,  is  the  cry  heard 
across  the  nation  For  some  it  Is  a  cry  of 
personal  fear  For  some  it  Is  a  cry  ol  moral 
anguish  For  most.  I  am  alrald.  it  is  only  a 
cry  of  anger — a  howl  of  frustrated  pride  that 
has  little  to  do  with  morality  and  everything 
•o  d,j  'A-lth  proving  America's  power  and  -^.n- 
ing  Uncle  Sam's  face.  This  attitude  is  most 
frequently  expressed  in  the  statement:  May- 
be we  shouldn't  have  gotten  into  this  but 
since  we  have,  we  must  see  it  through 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  spokesman 
for  this  view  is  General  Eisenhower,  v.hose 
recent  reversal  of  .atltude  reflects  this  widely 
held  position  In  October.  1966.  Ei.senliower 
said  we  must  do  everything  necessarv  to 
wage  the  war  successfully,  and  he  refused  to 
rule  out  even  the  possibility  of  using  .aomic 
weapons  Yet  I  heard  General  Elser.iijwer 
talk  very  dlfTerently  two  years  ago 

I  visited  Eisenhower  at  his  farm  in  Gettys- 
burg, on  August  25.  1964.  on  the  accas:on  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Pans  In  the  course  of  a  talk  lasting  .■several 
hours  the  General  reminisced  about  the 
FYench  Indochinese  War  and  the  pressures 
he  had  put  upon  the  FYench  to  conduct  it 
differently  They  could  not  rally  the  people 
to  the.r  side,  he  recalled,  adding  that  no 
white.  Western  nation  could  win  a  colonial 
war  In  .Asia  He  then  talked  about  our  own 
dilemma  in  Vietnam  and  his  decision  to  give 
economic  .iid  to  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to  help  them 
resist  Communism,  "That's  the  only  wav  .t 
can  be  done,"  Elsenhower  told  me  'We  can 
only  help  them  to  help  themselves  '  He 
thought  then  that  we  could  not  and  should 
not  Try  to  do  their  fighting  for  them  Today 
he  thinks  differently  and  the  reason  Is  surely 
evident  our  massive  commitment  to  defeat 
Communism  In  Vietnam  has  in  Eisenhower's 
view  created  a  new  situation 

Eisenhower  has  not  contradicted  himself. 
He  now  believes  that  the  context  has  so 
changed  that  we  need  no  longer  concern  our- 
selves with  what  changed  it:  perhaps  we 
should  never  have  gotten  involved,  but  there 
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is  no  point  in  dwelling  upon  ;)ast  history. 
Historian  Arthur  Schlesmger  Jr.  .ipparently 
uerees.  He  began  his  article  "A  Middle  Way 
Out  of  Y'letiv^rr."  in  T-c  New  York  Tunes 
Magazine  (Sept.  18.  1966)  by  stating:  "Why 
we  are  In  Vietnam  today  is  a  question  of  only 
historical  interest  We  uic  tliere.  lor  better  or 
for  worse,  and  '.ve  must  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  .  ,  ,  Our  stake  In  South  Viet- 
nam may  have  been  t-elf-created.  but  it  has 
nonetheless  become  real," 

THE    VALUE    OF    I.OOKINi;     BACKWARD 

N'othing  co'.ild  be  more  dangerous  than  this 
kind  of  thinking.  The  point  in  examining  the 
p.isi  ;s  not  to  cry  over  spilled  milk  or  to  in- 
dulge in  useless  blame-lindlng,  but  to  find 
oc.r  what  v:enx  wron>^  and  why  so  that  we 
might  see  more  clearly,  lirst.  how  to  put  It 
right  .ind.  second,  how  best  to  answer  Shee- 
haii's  prayer  tliat  we  don't  do  it  again. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  looking  backward 
in  the  dispute,  let  us  examine  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  the  war,  particularly  the  issue 
of  aggression.  The  Johnson  Administration 
talks  constantly  of  North  Vietnamese  "ag- 
gression." .s<imetlmes  simplifying  it  to  "Com- 
nuinlst  aggression  "  Over  and  over  at  the 
Manila  Conference,  and  in  its  final  commu- 
nique, aggression  was  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe the  war.  If  we  simply  accept  this 
charge  without  checking  it  against  the  his- 
torical record-  that  is.  if  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  "iiow"  is  unrelated  to  "then" — It 
will  he  almost  imp>-)ssible.  I  believe,  to  find 
the  v,'ny  to  peace  Hanoi  will  certainly  not 
enter   negotiations   as   the   "aggressor." 

Examination  of  the  record  would  show  a 
si; nation  very  different  from  today.  (Is  that 
wliy  we  arc  so  often  urged  to  forget  it?)  Cer- 
tainly Hanoi  is  taking  aggressive  action  now 
In  sending  regular  soldiers  to  fight  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  Hanoi's  view,  which  is  ac- 
cepted by  most  observers  outside  the  U.S.  Is 
that  the  I'rigmal  provocation  was  committed 
bv  the  :South  Vietn:imere  and  by  the  U.S.  in 
jointly  refusing  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  .Accords.  North  Vietnam  did  not 
send  troops  south  iintll  after  the  American 
build-up. 

Hanoi  has  been  reacting  to  both  the  Amer- 
ican Intervention  and  the  refusal  of  South 
Vietnam  to  hold  free  elections.  It  is  also  re- 
acting to  the  usurption  of  power  by  a  mill- 
t  iry  clique  that  is  not  representative  of  the 
V'letnamese  people,  and  not  even  of  the 
Sj'.ith  Vietnamese,  since  Premier  Ky  and  his 
principal  aides  are  refugees  from  the  North. 

It  does  not  invalidate  these  facts  to  argue 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  does  not  represent  the 
people  either,  or  that  what  we  are  facing  Is 
some  new  kind  of  internal  aggression.  That 
1.4  precisely  vk-hat  all  the  turmoil  has  been 
about.  From  the  very  start  there  has  been  a 
civH  war  among  the  Vietnamese,  not  a  Ko- 
rean-like aggression  by  the  North  against 
the  -South.  And  if  this  fundamental  truth 
cannot  be  accepted,  then  any  kind  of  an  iion- 
orable  settlement  is  beyond  hope.  You  can't 
settle  a  light  If  you  do  not  know  what  it  Is 
ail  .ibout. 

I  do  not  speak  of  history  only  from  hind- 
sight. I  watched  all  of  this  happen,  I  was  at 
the  Battle  of  Dlenbienphu;  when  I  saw  the 
Chinese  mortars  going  into  position  on  the 
crest  of  the  hills  above  the  valley,  I  knew  I 
was  watching  the  end  of  the  era  of  'Western 
dominance  in  Asia.  I  flew  from  Hanoi  to  Sai- 
gon to  Geneva  with  Prince  Buu  Loc,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Vietnam.  I  covered 
'he  conference  and  interviewed  the  principal 
actors  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Western  powers  could  no  longer  determine 
the  flow  of  history  in  Asia;  that  the  best  that 
could  be  expected  for  the  West  was  an  inde- 
pendent, neutralist  Vietnam,  Communist  but 
not  a  satellite  of  China. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  period  deserves 
the  closest  study  by  American  citizens,  not 
because  errors  were  made  or  evil  done  Inten- 
tionally, but  because  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
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try,  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  in  turn,  either 
were  not  aware  of  the  dynamics  that  vi-ould 
follow  from  their  decisions  or  discounted  the 
dangers  too  readily.  If  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  dynamic  process  that  led  us.  without  in- 
tent, into  a  war  we  know  we  .should  not  be 
hghtlng,  how  will  we  ,iV<iid  m.iking  the  same 
mistakes  in  the  future'' 

Our  predicament  began  witli  the  Judg- 
ment of  John  Foster  Dulles — a  correct  judg- 
ment- that  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  become  so 
popular  a  national  iiero  that  lie  would  win 
free  elections  by  a  big  margin  i80  per  cent. 
President  Eisenhower  estimated  in  his  mem- 
oirs). Every  informed  observer  ccjncurred.  It 
was  not  the  Judgment  that  was  wrong,  but 
the  conclusion  Dulles  drew  from  it.  Dulles 
decided  that  we  must  org.mize  an  Asian 
equivalent  to  NATO,  support  an  anti-Com- 
munist leader  in  South  Vietnam  and  stall  oflt 
the  free  elections  provided  by  the  Geneva 
Accords.  This  led  to  Elsenhower's  letter  to 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  our  selection  as  anti-Com- 
mvinist  champion,  offering  economic  aid. 

Eisenhower  then  believed  that  the  .South 
Vietnamese  needed  only  our  friendly  help 
and  guidance.  This  policy  was  based  on  Amer- 
ica's brilliant  success  in  Europe,  where  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
NATO  combined  to  provide  the  fruitful  use 
of  economic  aid  under  a  military  shield 
against  external  aggression.  The  error,  of 
course,  was  the  assumption  that  a  policy 
that  had  worked  In  Industrlahi^ed,  tech- 
nologically advanced,  white.  Christian  Eu- 
rope could  also  work  in  rural,  backward, 
yellow,  non-Christian  Asia. 

We  also  failed  to  understand  how  tlie 
mechanism  of  our  program  of  aid  leads  in- 
exorably from  butter  to  guns.  We  start  with 
the  simple  proposition  that  Communism  is 
evil  and  should  be  stopped  from  spreading. 
Therefore  anti-Communists  must  be  helped. 
When  we  give  economic  aid.  we  hoon  dis- 
cover we  must  also  provide  technological 
help. 

To  persuade  Congress  and  the  people  to 
give  tax  dollars  the  anti-CommuiiIsts  are 
described  as  fighters  for  freedom.  When  they 
fall  to  carry  out  our  proposals  for  reforms. 
the  fact  is  hidden  because  more  aid  must 
now  be  given  to  prevent  their  collapse.  Tl:e 
investment  in  aid  and  technical  advisors  be- 
comes so  great  that  soldiers  are  sent  to  pro- 
tect it.  The  soldiers  are  shot  at.  so  Ihey  are 
authorized  to  shoot  back,  Tlie  Communists 
strike  harder  to  prevent  the  American  pro- 
gram from  shoring  up  the  adversary.  More 
soldiers  are  sent  and  bases  are  buiit.  Once  our 
honor  and  power  are  committed,  it  becomes 
our  war.  And  once  it  becomes  our  war.  then 
we  devise  new  rules.  Tlius  an  Eisenho'wer 
who  once  believed  that  only  Asians  should 
fight  an  Asian  war  can  two  years  later  ap- 
prove an  American  commitment  greater  than 
the  commitment  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves. 

FROM  LTJCmiTT  TO  ABStTRDITY 

How  can  we  avoid  the  dynamics  that  lead 
from  economic  aid  to  all-out  commitment? 
The  mechanism  that  springs  the  trap  is  our 
unilateral  programming.  By  giving  aid  di- 
rectly, we  directly  Involve  our  flag,  prestige 
and  power  In  the  success  of  the  recipient, 
and  so  become  the  servant  of  a  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  or  a  Marshal  Ky — men  who  stand  for 
the  very  opposite  of  the  democratic  cause  we 
suppose  we  are  defending.  If  Instead  we  gave 
aid  through  International  organizations — the 
World  Bank  and  OECD  are  two  of  many — 
we  might  find  a  palliative  for  the  ills  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  We  could  commit  Amer- 
ican dollars  without  committing  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

Maybe  then  we  would  not  find  ourselves 
In  situations  that  inevitably  become  polar- 
ized into  the  fatal  alternatives:  victory  or 
defeat.  This  false  dichotomy  is  what  leads 
a  Neil  Sheehan  from  lucidity  to  absurdity. 
He  and  many  other  Americans  see  only  a  con- 
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tlnviation  of  the  war  or  a  "precipitate  retreat, 
degenerating  into  a  rout"  Or.  as  I  have  heard 
It  said  again  and  again  across  the  nntliin.  "we 
can't  turn  tail  and  run  "  Of  course  that  isn't 
the  answer;  the  trouble  is,  it  isn't  even  the 
(juestlon.  The  real  tiuestlon  is  how  to  find  a 
middle  grounii  b-'tween  victory  and  defeat.  Is 
there,  as  Sheehan  stiggested,  really  nothing 
to  do  but  make  a  bigger  mess'' 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  huge  dense  cloud 
seems  to  descend  upon  even  tlie  clearest- 
thinking  Americans,  We  cannot  .seem  to  jjer- 
ceive  the  shape  of  that  middle  grfaind  Mr. 
Schleslnger  called  oil  \is  to  !ind  it  in  his 
Times  article,  but  he  did  not  describe  exactly 
where  it  might  be  found.  He  snv^'  no  reason 
lor  "our  reluctance  to  follow  the  Laos  model 
and  declare  neutralization,  under  interna- 
tional agreement,  our  long-run  objective," 
but  he  only  jiroposed  de-escalation  and  i)Ut 
major  empiiasls  on  our  need  "to  regain  our 
cool,"  President  Johnson  too  employed  this 
in-cliche  m  his  Princeton  address  when  he 
urged  his  critics  not  to  blow  their  cool 

But  here  1  l(«e  my  own  cool  It  seems  to  me 
singularly  inappropriate  for  anyone  conduct- 
ing a  major  war  to  accuse  others  of  being 
overheated.  Has  President  Johnson  kept  his 
cool  in  Vietnam  in  dropping  more  tons  of 
dynamite  on  that  tiny  country  than  were 
drop;>ed  on  Nazi  Germany  in  World  War  II? 
Are  doves  really  more  hotheaded  than  hawks? 
Is  there  some  intrinsic  virtue  in  keeping  cool 
before  so  tragic  and  cruel  a  'A'ar  as  this''  In- 
deed isn't  it  about  time  to  get  hot  about  de- 
manding an  end  of  the  v^■ar?  It  is  said  that 
.Senators  Wayne  Morse  and  J,  William  Ful- 
bright  hurt  themselves  badly  by  losing  their 
cool.  Perhaps  they  did  But  they  liave  also 
done  their  cotintry  a  great  service,  and  were 
it  not  for  men  like  them,  we  might  still  be 
awaiting  responsible  nationwide  discussion  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  issues. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  feel  only  an  intense 
angtush  IT  the  crisis  i.'f  inv  profession  and 
of  my  country.  I  ki^ow  that  Neil  Sheehan  is 
not  the  only  reporter  to  suspect  that  lie  had 
been  fooled,  not  the  rmly  correspondent  to 
ho  torn  between  the  realization  that  the  war 
is  corrupting  U3  -and  a  lallure  to  see  any 
honorable  way  out  of  it.  I  watx;h  my  col- 
leagues agonizing  about  It.  struggling  to  keep 
cool,  but  ending  up  by  steppii.g  .iway  from 
the  truth.  Tliey  denounce  the  v.ar  but  ad- 
vocate th.it  we  continue  to  prosecute  it  It  is 
not  that  the  i)ress  is  cynical,  but  it  seems 
paralyzed  by  the  war.  an  avowed  mistake,  the 
correction  of  wl-.ich  appears  so  difficult  and 
costly  that  it  seems  easier  just  to  continue  It. 
Many  fellow  countrymen,  like  my  col- 
leagues, recognize  the  mess  but  cannot  agree 
on  now  to  clean  it  up.  some  advocate  greater 
jjeace  efforts:  others,  the  jjlurality.  greater 
efforts  to  win.  Both  doves  and  hawks  agree, 
however,  on  the  desirability  of  ending  the 
war  swiftly  Hardly  anyone  has  much  stomach 
for  Johnson's  policy  of  a  long,  hard  war. 

IS  FT  TOO  LATE  TO  REVERSE  om  ERROR? 

It  IS  at  this  point  that  someone  Inevitably 
,isks:  what  can  be  done  about  it?  I  would 
suggest  first  of  .ill  that  we  stop  .ising  such 
loaded  word-=!  as  withdraw  or  retreat.  Our 
problem  Is  rather  to  citncate  ourselves  from 
a  difficult  position,  not  to  fight  our  way  oat 
or  to  turn  tail  and  run.  To  extricate  our- 
selves would  require  a  lot  of  truth-telling. 
Yet  very  fevi'  .Americans  even  try  to  examine 
what  others  think  is  the  truth. 

We  charge  China  with  being  aggre.ssive  and 
expansionist,  but  most  of  the  world  believes 
that  ice  are  the  expansionist  po'.ver.  American 
soldiers,  businessmen,  and  technicians  are 
seen  almost  everywhere  in  the  world.  Hardly 
a  single  Chinese  soldier  is  seen  outside  China, 
and  few  Chinese  diplomats  or  technicians  are 
seen  anywhere.  We  believe  we  are  not  ex- 
pansionist because  we  clearly  do  not  covet 
territory,  but  we  fail  to  see  that  others  regard 
the  extension  of  iiifluence  on  a  global  scale 
as  a  new  form  of  expansionism.  They  do  not 
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believe  that  we  iire  In  Vietnam  only  to  pre- 
vent A  S<-)uth  Vietnamese  Communist  victory 
of  A  South  Vietnamese  military  clique  They 
have  loni?  believed  .^nd  feel  their  suspicions 
confirmed  ny  President  Johnson's  Af-Un 
tour-that  '.he  US  i  Paclflc  power,  now  has 
a  new  objective:  to  extend  Its  power  from 
the  P;iclflc  to  the  continent  of  Asia 

I  have  never  believed  that  America's  vital 
interests  were  at  stake  In  the  Vietnamese 
clvu  w.ir  I  have  never  accepted  the  correla- 
tion between  Munich  and  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  not  a  Hitler,  nor 
Is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  his  servant  North  Vietnam 
IS  not  a  powerful  imperialist  nation  like  Cier- 
many  If  Ho  is  comparable  to  any  European, 
he  IS  the  Tito  of  Asia  That  Is.  a  national 
Communist,  at  the  head  of  .i  small  state,  try- 
ing to  keep  independent  of  an  enormous 
Communist  neighbor— In  the  case  of  Tito. 
Russia  in  the  case  of  Ho.  China  If  we  can 
live  -Aflth  Ttto  to  th«  tune  of  one  billion  dol- 
lars of  aid  why  is  it  so  unthinkable  to  live 
in  a  world  with  Ho''  Why  do  we  fight  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  when  we  did  not  go  to  war 
for  the  Freedom  Fighters  if  Hungary  or  for 
the  East  Germans'"  Bv  what  logic  do  we  now 
offer  more  trade  and  closer  relations  with 
Russia  .lUd  ail  of  Eastern  Europe  but  feel  we 
mu«t  maJu  'war  In  Vietnam? 

The  --rux  of  the  matter  is  this  should  not 
the  Vietnamese  have  been  permitted  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate  in  'he  first  place?  And 
Is  It  now  too  late  to  reverse  "hat  error''  Can 
we  not  return  to  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  the  creation  of  a  military 
ceaae-flre  and  the  beginnings  of  a  negotia- 
tion among  the  Vietnamese  themselves  by 
themselves,  between  the  NLP  and  .Saigon  m 
the  South  and  also  between  South  and 
North  ^ 

THE     \NSWER       NEfTK^LlZATlON 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  possible  luid  certainly 
desirable  for  the  US  to  .-hange  Its  role  from 
belligerent  to  Interested  partv  one  .imong 
many  who  have  an  important  st.ike  in  peace 
In  Asia.  Japan.  India  and  Pakistan  .surely 
should  be  associated  with  efforts  to  end  the 
war  and  encourage  negotiations  among  the 
Vietnamese  The  only  way  svich  negotiations 
could  succeed  and  produce  .in  enduring  pence 
would  be  Ui  quarantine  Vietnam  off  from 
the  World  power  competition,  that  is,  to  neu- 
tralize It 

By  neutra.lze"  I  mean  something  com- 
parable in  spirit  and  iorm  to  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  .Austria.  .All  foreign  forces — Russian. 
American.  French  and  British— were  with- 
drawn trom  Austria.  The  .Austrians  dratted 
a  constitution  under  which  the  country 
would  not  enter  into  a  military  alliance  with 
any  foreign  power  This  did  not  preclude 
many  forms  ^if  cooperation  between  Austria 
and  the  West  Austria  was  neutralized  but 
not  neutral  This  represented  a  real  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  for  they  were 
pulling  oat  of  a  countrv  thev  knew  would 
henceforth  be  Western-oriented  even  In  Its 
neutralized  -.tate  They  did  not,  of  course, 
withdraw  very  far—  just  across  the  border  to 
Hun^'ary 

But  we  would  not  be  very  tar  off  from  Viet- 
nam either,  U  we  withdrew  as  a  result  of  a 
treaty  of  neutralization  Our  Navy  and  Air 
Force  control  the  i>eas  and  air  of  Vietnam 
And  we  have  a  tirm  ba.se  of  operations  in 
Thailand.  There  would  be  no  great  strategic 
danger  of  ,i  phased  withdrawal  as  a  result  of 
a  negotiated  treaty  of  neutralization  South 
Vietnam,  without  direct  American  military 
engagement,  might  not  be  able  to  maintain 
Itself  .is  .1  non-Communist  st^itc  The  Com- 
munists might  well  be  the  dominant  element 
of  a  coalition  government  But  which  is  the 
greater  danger  to  America  and  the  'Aorld  a 
nationalist-Communist  Vietnam,  neutralized 
by  in  Aii.m  treaty,  guaranteed  by  the  great 
powers,  or  the  current  danger  that  Vietnam 
might  become  a  v^orld  battlefield' 

I  feel  strongly  that  It  is  possible  to  bring 
about  a  situation  now  where  all  foreign 
forces  can  be  withdrawn,  and  Vietnam  first. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

neighboring  countries  later,  brought  under  a 
general  great-}x)wer  agreement  to  guarantee 
the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia  Britain 
has  already  indicated  It  would  approve  .So 
has  Russia  General  de  Gaulle  proposed  the 
neutralization  of  Southeast  .^sla  .is  far  back 
is  1064  Eventually,  .ind  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter China  would  have  to  be  brought  Into  the 
great-power  agreement  There  can  never  be 
any  stability  in  Asl.i  without  Chinese  con- 
sent—certainly not  now  that  China  has  be- 
come a  nuclear  missile  power  Tliere  would 
still  be  great  problems  Neutralization  would 
not  solve  any  of  the  Internal  problems  of  the 
states  In  Southeast  .Asia,  but  it  would  solve 
the  external  problem,  which  Is  becoming  the 
gravest  problem  m  the  world 

Neutralization  Is  not  a  blueprint  No  de- 
tailed plan  would  be  of  any  real  vnlue  today 
In  any  case  What  is  more  Immediately  im- 
portant than  a  plan  Is  i  change  of  attitudes 
,ind  of  objectives.  If  It  becomes  more  Impor- 
tant to  Amerlc.uis  to  end  the  anguish  of  thl« 
war  than  to  continue  it  there  will  be  no 
problem  rtndlng  a  plan  Plans  ire  after  all. 
onlv  wavs  of  i-arrvlng  out  wh.it  nn<'  wniHs  to 
do  If  we  want  to  end  the  war.  to  keep  South- 
east .\sla  trom  becoming  a  wfirld  battle- 
ground, to  neutralize  it  for  everyone's  .safety, 
then  the  detailed  plan  will  easily  be  lound 

Neither  a  plan  nor  a  prayer  would  be  mean- 
ingful except  m  the  service  of  a  new  p>ollcy. 


Feb  mar  y  15,  HJOS 


Homeownership:  A  Con^etiional  and  Re- 
publican Initiative  To  Meet  Certain  As- 
pects of  the  Urban  Housing  Problem 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

>F    MISSoIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur'idav.  Febmarv  15.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  90th 
CoriKres.s  ha.s  had  a  .spotty  record  for 
developitiK  program.s  originated  b.v  the 
study  and  effort-s  of  its  own  membership. 
All  too  often  this  Congress  has  civen 
priority  to  legislative  leadership  coming 
from  the  Executive  of  our  Government. 
However,  one  of  the  few  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  healthy  conKressional  resur- 
u'ence  is  in  the  area  of  low-income  urban 
housing 

BeeinninK  at  once  in  the  first  days 
of  the  90th  Congre.ss  in  Januar>'  1967, 
Senator  Charles  Percy,  of  Illinois,  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  unveil  a  new 
plan  for  low -income  homeowner.ship.  By 
April  20,  1967,  all  :36  Republican  Sena- 
tors followed  him  in  introducinR  the  Nar 
tlonal  Home  Ownership  Foundation  .^ct. 
At  the  same  time,  led  by  my  able  col- 
league. Representatno  Bill  Widn.\ll.  of 
New  Jersey,  over  100  Republican  Con- 
sre.ssmen  sponsored  the  bill  in  this  body. 
Surprisingly,  this  was  the  first  major 
piece  of  urban  housing  leei.slatlon  intro- 
duced in  a  Congress,  all  of  'Ahose  mem- 
bership campaisned  for  election  in  the 
wake  of  the  urban  riots  of  1966  and  a 
further  crisis  m  1967 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation .Act  placed  new  - •mjjhai.is  on  four 
major  principles  First,  that  there  should 
be.  whenever  possible,  homeownershlp. 
as  this  provides  a  basic  and  healthy  .self- 
confidence  and  pride  in  people  It  makes 
them  .savers  and  investors.  This  is  trans- 
lated into  improved  upkeep  and  further 
improvement  of  their  homes  Second, 
that  there  should  be  a  continued  em- 
phasis, rather  than  a  deemphasis  as  is 


so  often  the  case,  in  Govcrrmient  pro- 
grams on  the  involvement  of  the  private 
sector  and  the  utilization  of  the  private 
entorpri.se  s\stem  to  meet  .social  prob- 
lems. Third,  that  there  should  be  more 
coiirdination  of  the  vanou.s  proiirams 
designed  to  help  low-income  u roups.  Tlie 
NHOF  m  supplementins  liumeowner- 
ship  a.ss!stance  can  concomitantly  pro- 
vide uuulaiice  in  job  training  and  em- 
ijloyment.  Fourth,  that  individual  .self- 
help  and  participation  m  community 
projects  is  primary  and  that  'govern- 
mental programs  are  ancillary.  They 
should  support,  and  not  supplant.  efTorts 
undertaken  by  the  individual  and  local 
private  trroups 

The  administration,  .^peaking  throuLjh 
Housiir.r  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary Weaver,  issued  a  negatively  critical 
statement  the  day  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  which  notably  offered  no 
additional  pro[X)sals  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  The  legislation  .subse- 
quently submitted  by  the  admlnistratio:i 
in  the  area  of  housing  was  the  old  pro- 
f^rams  warmed  over,  extension  of  public 
welfare  programs,  model  cities,  and  rent 
subsidies 

Fortunately  the  Congress,  most  notably 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Hou.sme 
and  Urban  AtTairs,  forged  far  ahead  of 
the  Executive  in  the  area  of  low-income 
housing  needs.  The  extensive  hearings  if 
that  subcommittee  in  July  of  1967  ic- 
sulted  m  a  bill  iS.  2700)  containing  many 
major  provisions  of  the  original  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  Spe- 
cific provisions  of  S.  2700  traceable  to  the 
congressional  NHOF  initiative  are,  inter- 
est payment  .subsidies  to  lower  the  cost 
of  homeownershlp  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies, broad  assistance  to  neighborhood 
organizations,  expanding  opportunity  ti.  r 
"sweat  equity",  namely,  allowing  'he 
homeowner  to  contribute  his  labor  as 
down  payment  on  his  home,  reimbursing 
lenders  for  the  unusual  expenses  in  ini- 
tiating mortgages  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies, and  the  establishment  of  a  federally 
chartered  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation. 

Significant  differences  can  be  found  i 
S.  2700  from  the  original  Percy-Widnall 
proposal,  but  the  homeownershlp  initia- 
tive has  taken  hold  and  the  dialog  in  the 
concept  is  growing.  Noting  the  adminii- 
t ration's  default,  the  Republican  meir.- 
bers  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in 
our  statement  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message,  unanimously  agreed  thai 
■more  is  demanded  than  mere  lipservire 
to  the  concept  that  our  private  institu- 
tions and  State  and  local  governments 
must  be  given  new  incentives  and  mobi- 
lized to  play  a  key  role  in  meeting  our 
public  problems."  In  direct  response  to 
"our  cities,  seething  with  discontent  and 
the  possibility  of  civil  strife"  we  then 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Homeownershlp  Foundation  Act. 

In  the  July  1967  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Secretary  Weaver 
L'ave  mild  endorsement  to  the  home- 
ownership  concept  Because  of  this  switch 
of  positions,  certain  expectations  were 
raised  that  the  Johnson  administration 
may  .soon  present  to  Congress  a  housing 
mes.sage  emphasizing  homeownershlp  I 
certainly  hope  it  does. 


February  15,  1968 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians' 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  episode  of  Hanoi's  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam  bears  all  the  hallmarks  of 
carefully  calculated  psychopolitical  war- 
fare. In  essence,  the  broad  campaign 
against  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam  was 
tar  more  psychological  and  political  in 
ob.jective  than  military.  This  is  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  us  to  learn  both  in 
the  present  and  for  the  future. 

The  new  book  on  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians"  shows  the  background  of  this 
type  of  warfare  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  totalitarians  and,  through  them 
and  their  specialized  schools  in  this  war- 
fare, the  cases  of  all  other  Communist 
functionaries,  including  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Authored  by  Dr.  Lev  D.  Dobriansky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  is  sim- 
ply written,  revealing  in  numerous  ways, 
and  consistently  documented.  With 
broad  perspective,  it  shows  the  foolhardl- 
iiess  of  viewing  Vietnam,  Korea,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Red  empire  in  divorce 
nom  the  power  center:  iiamely,  Moscow 
Itself. 

"The  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Georgetown  University 
Bookstore,  White  Gravenor,  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  However, 
ome  excerpts  from  the  book  will  give 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel  na- 
ture of  the  work- 

The  excerpts  follow: 

CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

"Ask   not  what   your  country  can  do  for 
\ou — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
— John  F.  Kennedy. 

Imperialist  Russia  exerts  every  effort  to 
discredit  the  annual  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  held  In  this  country.  In  the 
I'nited  Nations,  through  Its  various  propa- 
t-anda  media,  by  diplomatic  pressure  toward 
accommodation  for  Its  empire,  and  even  In 
the  form  of  alleged  letters  from  once-free  ofB- 
fials  In  the  captive  nations,  colonialist  Mos- 
cow strives  to  achieve  this  objective.  A  year 
'loes  not  pass  without  a  heavy  barrage  of 
invective  against  the  observance,  for,  indeed, 
f  very  observance  has  served  to  reinforce  the 
Captive  specter  over  Moscow 

•  •  •  *  • 
Circles    within    and    outside    the    United 

.•States,  which  strive  to  appease  Moscow,  over- 
1  mphaslze  the  political  consequences  of  for- 
•  ittn  aid  and  propagate  falsehoods  and  exag- 
i.eratlons  about  substantial  changes  In  the 
.Soviet  Russian  Empire,  have  been  contribut- 
ing heavily  to  this  dangerous  tendency.  For- 
'unately,  there  have  been  many  other  deter- 
::ilning  events  to  offset  this  tendency  toward 
i.Use  coexistence. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  Izvestia  interview  and  Stevenson  in 
the  I'JV. 

•  •  •  «  * 

For  instance,  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
President  to  assert.  "Now  we  recognize  that 
■  jday  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to 
:  crmit  reunification,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
oovlet  Union  has  that  policy  Germany  will 
not  be  reunified."  As  one  of  our  leading 
columnists  put  it.  "This  unnecessary  conces- 
-lon  will  dash  the  hopes  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  Indicate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
■States  accepts  indefinitely  Communist  domi- 
nation  not   only   of   East   Germany,   but   of 
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Hungary,  Rumania.  Poland.  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  of  the  other  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia."  •   •   • 

Worse  still  are  the  concepts  and  concep- 
tions revealed  by  Kennedy  In  regard  to  our 
chief  adversary.  "These  aspects  have  been  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  otherwl.se  critical  ob- 
.servers  and  analysts.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
about  Moscow  capitalizing  on  them.  First, 
the  President  could  have  displayed  a  more 
valid  understanding  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when,  with  reference  to  World  War  II.  he 
said:  "I  will  say  that  the  United  States  also 
suffered,  though  not  so  heavily  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  quite  obviously."  We  can  well  Imagine 
Adzhubel's  reaction  to  the  more  valid  answer: 
".  .  .  though  not  so  heavily  as  Ukraine.  Byel- 
orussia. Lithuania.  Georgia,  and  Russia."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  USSR  suffered  far  more  in  the  war  than 
did  the  Russian. 

•  •  •  *  » 

Further  assertions  by  the  President  that 
the  "Soviet  Union  is  a  strong  military 
power" — and  that  "no  one  is  ever  going  to 
Invade  the  Soviet  Union  again.  There  is  no 
military  power  that  can  do  that" — not  only 
furnished  a  propaganda  bonanza  to  the  to- 
talitarian Moscow  regime  but  also  betrayed 
a  serious  unfamiliarity  with  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Empire  and  with  what 
essentially  constitutes  'miUtarv  power "  in 
any  empire.  These,  too.  were  plainly  gratui- 
tous and  detrimental  statements  which  can 
only  give  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the 
enemy  and  depress  the  hopes  of  the  captive 
nations,  especially  those  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Kennedy's  conception 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Stevenson's  memoran- 
dum on  Soviet  Russian  colonialism  described 
Moscow's  empire  as  being  barbaric  and  as 
enslaving  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  outside  it.  To  be  sure,  the  President  In 
his  brilliant  UN  address  raised  this  signal: 
"Let  us  debate  colonialism  In  full — and  apply 
the  principle  of  free  choice  and  the  practice 
of  free  plebiscites  In  every  part  of  the  globe." 
But,  Judging  by  the  Izvestia  interview — not 
to  mention  other  examples — his  measure  of 
fullness  failed  to  approach  the  conception 
disclosed  by  Ambassador  Stevenson.  This  ex- 
ample of  comparative  strides  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  captive  nations  awareness,  con- 
sciousness, and  even  an  ideology  Is  seen  over 
and  over  again. 

»  •  •  *  • 

Why  Captive  Nations  Week? 

The  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  obser- 
vances in  this  country  represent  marked 
strides  In  the  cultivation  of  captive  nations 
consciousness  and  Ideology.  In  connection 
with  examples  similar  to  that  given  above 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves.  "Why  do  we  need 
a  Captive  Nations  Week?  "  From  time  to  time 
many  people  have  asked,  "What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  Week?" — "What  do  you  hope 
to  accomplish  by  It?"  Complete  answers  to 
these  questions  require  a  number  of  precon- 
ceptions and  perspectives  such  as  appear  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  chapters. 

•  »  »  •  • 
Considering    the    first    requisite    on    the 

nature  of  our  own  nation,  one  cannot  but 
recall  President  Kennedy's  remarks  concern- 
ing our  revolution:  "We  dare  not  forget  to- 
day that  we  are  the  heirs  of  that  first  revolu- 
tion." If  you  will  re-read  the  clauses  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution,  you  will 
be  impressed  by  its  Initial  emphasis  on  the 
revolutionary  symbol  of  American  Independ- 
ence. This  symbol  cannot  be  anything  but  a 
living  and  dynamic  one,  signifying  strong 
motivation  to  action  Itself.  And  such  con- 
crete action  does  not  mean  passive  living 
"by  example"  or  a  mere  model. 

»  •  •  *  • 

Many  who  give  purpose  and  direction  to 
the  Captive  Nations  Ideology  are  living  evi- 
dences of  the  history  of  Slno-Soviet  Russian 
aggression.    As    Calvin    Coolidge    once    said, 
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"Whether  one  traces  his  Americanism  back 
three  centuries  to  the  Mayflower  or  three 
years  to  the  steerage  is  not  half  so  impor- 
tant as  whether  ills  Americanism  of  today  is 
real  and  genuine  "  Whether  many  of  these 
citizens  are  prodvicts  of  the  Hungarian  Rev- 
olution, the  free  \olces  of  a  conquered  Po- 
land, the  escapees  of  a  Russlan-genoclded 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  or  B^stonla,  past  lighters  of 
a  Ukrainian  or  White  Reulhenlan  under- 
grouiid,  or  past  victims  ol  tyranny  and  op- 
pression in  C'i'echo-Slovakla,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, East  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  (jr  in  the 
Caucasus  and  Asia  and  now  Cuba — or  Indeed, 
freedom-loving  Rus-slans  who  have  lound  a 
haven  here — their  Americanism  Is  no  less 
than  that  of  those  born  and  reared  liere. 
Together  we  share  a  common  conviction 
about  the  nature  and  Independence  of  our 
nation. 

•  •  «  »  • 

We  have  not  even  begun  to  tap  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  non-Russian  nationalism 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Insecurity  of 
Moscow's  imperio-colonlallst  domination 
over  the  captive  non-Russian  nations,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Paclflc,  would  be  per- 
manently sealed  and  intensified  once  we 
seriously  begin  to  direct  the  paraphrased 
words  of  President  Kennedy  to  the  peoples 
of  the  two  dozen-plus  captive  nations:  Fel- 
low citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not  what  Amer- 
ica will  do  for  you,  but  what  together  we  can 
do  for  the  freedom  of  man"  Regrettably,  in 
relation  to  the  captive  nations  in  the  aggre- 
gate these  words  have  yet  to  be  expressed 
with  implementatlve  Intent. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Lest  we  lorget.  above  everything  else  Mos- 
cow craves  to  have  Its  captive  world  undis- 
turbed and  neglected  by  the  Free  World.  This 
is  much  ol  the  motive  behind  its  unremitting 
efforts  toward  negotiations.  But  It  should 
be  obvious  that  we  must  never  allow  this 
Imperlo-colonialist  power  to  consolidate  its 
far-flung  empire  Moscow's  haunting  in- 
security about  the  captive  nations  Is  our 
great  weapon  in  the  Cold  War.  not  to  speak 
of  a  hot  war.  Nor  must  we  ever  forget  that 
the  field  of  the  Cold  War  is  also  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  captive  Asia,  not  Just  the  Free  World. 
More.  It  is  a  war  not  only  between  the  Im- 
perialist centers  of  Moscow  and  Peking  and 
the  Free  World,  but  also  between  the  captive 
peoples  and  the  colonialist  puppets  and  sa- 
traps imposed  on  them  Thus,  terms  such  as 
"Communist  nations,"  'Communist  peoples" 
are  pure  nonsense 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  m  Poland.  Hungary  :-.!jd  <  Lsewhere. 
there  is  .i  serious  colonial  problem  within 
the  Soviet  Union — in  lact.  more  .'^o  by  far. 
Khrushchev  sho'A'ed  his  concern  about  this 
v^'hen  he  attacked  those  "who  ?iy  the  Soviet 
Union's  Asian  Republics  are  colonies."  If 
this  problem  were  emphasized  more  and 
more  in  the  'orum  ol  world  opiiiion  and  at- 
tention, the  proper  characterization  <;1  Rus- 
sian Moscow  .-.s  the  last  major  .'ind  more 
powerful  imperialist  power  m  the  world 
would  be  devastating  to  its  propaganda  and 
cold  war  efforts.  Tiie  Kremli.i  -.veil  under- 
stands this  and  rants  endlessly  However, 
too  many  m  this  country  s-tlll  remain  puzzled 
and  bewildered  by  all  this.  We  liave  muffed 
our  C'pportunities  en  this  .score  belorc,  and 
we  do  so  now 

.  .  •  •  • 

Our  tipportunity  wiU  be  seized  once  we 
:ictively  recognize  a  number  of  basic  truths. 
The  first  is  that  the  i.ssues  of  colonialism 
iiiid  :m;>eri:ii-sni  in  Moscow's  empire  are 
prime  t.irgets  lor  our  national  concern  .ind 
effort.  The  .'-econd  is  the  fact  that  the  So-,  let 
Union,  which  pretends  to  be  an  equal  of  the 
United  States,  i.s  an  empire  ;n  itself,  holding 
in  bondage  the  captive  nat.ons  ni  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Eston.a.  '\Viute  Ruthcnia.  Ukraine. 
Georgia.  .Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Turkestan. 
Cossackle,  North  Caucasia,  and  Idel-Urjl. 
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There  is  no  agency  m  government  or  pri- 
vate lu'e  that  coiitUiually  .ind  persistently 
studies  and  investlgfttes  all  of  the  captive 
nations.  We  have  desperately  needed  such  a 
body  B^>th  III  'he  l;i61  and  1962  observances, 
as  well  as  in  subsequent  years  calls  for  a 
Special  Committee  and  the  passaeie  of  the 
Freedom  Commission  BUI  were  viiiorously 
voiced  We  shall  surely  continue  to  lose  the 
Cold  Wir  until  we  decide  to  develop  a  cold 
war  stritegy  and  apparatus  The  Red  totall- 
tarians  have  theirs 

•  •  •  What  we  failed  to  do  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1950s  with  regard  to  the  Euro- 
r<ean  captr  —  nitions.  we  must  do  now  with 
regard  to  Cuba.  The  fact  of  a  new  captive 
narion  exlsMng  at  our  doorstep  should 
awaicen  us  to  the  need  of  forming  units  of 
Free  Cuba,  preparetl  for  guerrilla  warfare 
and  the  process  of  liberating  Cuba  The  Na- 
tional Captive  Nuions  Cummlttee.  which 
from  Washington  guides  the  nation-wide 
observances,  was  severely  criticized  when  it 
flirst  designated  Cuba  a  captive  nation.  A 
year  later  :n  his  October  address  on  Cuba. 
President  Kennedy  himself  used  the  term 

•  •  •  In  the  meantime  we  virtually  leave 
the  enemy's  vulnerable  areas  untouched,  e.g.. 
Turkestan  and  the  Caucasus  There  are  over 
thirtv  mltllon  Moslems  in  the  USSR  who  de- 
serre  ar  closest  attention  and  whose  slg- 
nirlcance  for  the  entire  Islamic  world  is 
Immense. 

Captive  Nations  Week  action  has  also  been 
directed  at  the  restoration  and  extension  of 
the  Champion  if  Liberty  Stamp  series.  Over 
the  vearsi  the  40(>dwlll  impact  of  these 
stamps  had  been  well  demonstrated  The 
deci.si  in  if  ur  postal  autliorltles  to  down- 
?r.ide  the  series  is  mystifying  and  e\en  irra- 
tional, especially  when  many  fighters  for 
freedom  among  the  captive  nations  should 
b.^"  ipproprlately  honored. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  nature  and  the  meaning  of  the  Week, 
then,  are  manifested  In  these  and  other 
Ide.as.  projects,  proposals,  and  actions  There 
13  no  question  that  in  time  most  of  them 
will  be  realized  They  stand  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  nation,  for  the  survival  of  free- 
dom, and  for  the  avoidance  of  .i  cataclysmic 
hot  global  war.  From  decades  of  experience 
and  evidence  colonialist  Moscow  knows  best 
that  :t  cannot  trust  its  own  armed  forces 
This  was  shown  In  World  War  I.  World  War 
II.  and  in  Hungary  In  1956  The  momentous 
conflict  of  our  day  will  not  be  resolved  by 
military  arms  but,  instead,  by  non-military 
means,  pr.marily  in  the  field  of  psycho- 
political  propaga.nda 


The  50th  Anniveriary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Don  Cossacks 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Ot     TLLIN     is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Februar'i  15.  l'J6S 

Mr    DER^^^^'SKI    Mr.    Speaker,    to- 

morro'A-.  February-  16.  '\e  'ai1!  commemo- 
rale  the  .50lh  ann:i.Trsary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  by  the  EXin  Cos- 
sacks. Unfortunately,  the  Cossacks  are 
now  captives  of  coni.Tiunism.  and  this 
={reat  holiday  is  prohibited  by  their  pres- 
ent Red  tyrants. 

Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day 
for  the  LX)n  Cossacks,  we  mtist  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  our  efforts  to  see  that 
freedom  is  restored  to  these  brave  people 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  communi.sm. 

The  February-  16  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Don  Cossacks  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  .similar  proclamation  by  the 
Kuban  Co.ssacks  on  May  .'v  1918.  but  these 
valiant  people  were  .subjucated  by  the 
Red  armies  The  Co.ssacks  .still  maintain, 
however,  a  defiant  attitude  toward  Com- 
mumst  attempts  to  absorb  ihom  into  the 
Soviet  Union  because  of  their  strong  tra- 
dition of  self-government  and  national- 
ism. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  na- 
tional days  such  as  this,  Mr  Speaker,  we 
must  take  practical  .steps  to  .show  our  in- 
terest in  the  restoration  ot  freedom  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  communism.  There- 
fore I  reiterate  my  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  and  also  for  lengthier 
and  more  effective  broadcasts  to  the 
brave  Cossacks  by  the  Voice  of  America. 


The  Arnheiter  Case:    A  Plea  for 
Review 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    N-KW    VdRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with 
mtere.st  a  recent  column  by  James  Kil- 
patnck  entitled  'The  Arnheiter  Case 
Won  t  Die  "  This  column  appeared  in  the 
February  14  edition  of  Newsday  as  well 
as  other  papers  throughout  the  country. 

The  caieers  of  two  naval  officers  are 
involved  in  the  Arnheitcr-Alexander 
cases  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  actions  with 
resjject  to  the.se  two  men  is  at  l)est  vasue. 

Congressman  Joseph  Resnick  of  New- 
York,  our  distincuishcd  col!eat,'ue,  has 
introduced  a  House  resolution  proposing 
the  foi-mation  of  a  select  committee  ;o 
conduct  an  investigation  of  this  caiie. 
The  syndicated  columnist  James  Kil- 
patnck  also  states  a  convincing  case  for 
a  thorough  review  of  this  matter  by  the 
Congress 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  column  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

The   AR.NHErrEB   Casi;   Won  t   Die 
•  By  James  Kllpalrlck) 

Wa-shinoton.-  The  Navy  has  begun  to  re- 
turn fire  in  the  Arnheiter  case,  and  a  good 
thing,  too-  for  it  suggests  that  the  top  brass 
who  have  closed  ranks  in  this  sad  ilfair  are 
leellng  pressxires  that  may  yet  produce  the 
full   public  airing   that   is   urgently   needed. 

For  those  who  just  came  in:  Lt.  Cmdr. 
.M.ircus  .\ureUus  .\rnhelter,  42,  Is  the 
gung-ho  naval  officer  -Aho  took  command  of 
the  USS  Vance,  an  aging  destroyer-picket 
ship,  m  December  of  1963  It  was  his  hrst 
command,  after  a  brilliant  performance  .ts 
executive  ..fflcer  of  the  USS  Ingersoll  It  was 
also  his  last  command.  .Nmety-nlne  days 
later,  when  his  .ship  arrived  at  Subic  from 
combat  patrol  off  Vietnam,  .\mhelter  was 
summarily  removed  from  command  He  has 
iince  twen  beached  In  San  Francisco,  and 
parsed  over  for  promotion.  His  career  has 
been  utterly  destroyed. 

Now,  It  may  seem  strange,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  Is  going  on,  for  a  columnist  to  re- 
turn to  the  .■\rnhelter  case  But  if  a  gross 
injustice  has  been  done  to  even  one  career 
officer- -and  a  great  many  responsible  per- 
sons are  convinced  that  Arnheiter  is  a  pa- 
thetic   victim    of   cumulative    blunders — the 
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story  of  this  one  man  ought  not  to  be  burled 
m  topical  news. 

Until  this  past  week,  the  Navy  has  pre- 
served a  .stony  silence  on  the  Arnlielter  ca.se. 
.Secretary  Paul  Igr.anus  was  suggesting, 
deadpan,  that  there  was  no  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  Arnheiter  c.use  and  tlie 
abrupt  'resignation"  of  .Arnhelter's  articu- 
late defender.  Captain  Richard  G  .Mexaiicier. 
;\s  prospective  .skipper  of  the  battleship  New 
Jersey.  For  two  months,  the  official  line  wa.s 
that  since  Arnheiter  had  tiled  certain  legal 
Ijrooeedlngs  in  California,  the  Navy  could 
av  ni'thuig. 

N''  w  -he  Navy  1.^  liiPi.stli'.K  piibllclv  that  Arn- 
nci'rr  ii.ul  his  d.iy  In  court,  that  the  verdir; 
.igiiiist  him  was  impressively  reviewed,  and 
that  his  'derelictions"  abundantly  Justltletl 
the  decision  t<i  deny  him  further  command 
.i.s.slgnments  Without  queslioning  the  sin- 
>  eritv  oi  -Jiese  gentlemen,  it  lias  to  be  .said 
that  many  an  outside  critic,  after  searching 
review  of  the  Civse.  will  .latly  tllsaKrce 

If  .Arnheiter  w-ere  as  completely  in  the 
wrf)ng  as  the  Navy  now  contend.s — If  the  ca.se 
were  all  that  black  against  him— It  Is  be- 
wildering that  so  many  respected  voices 
should  have  been  raised  In  his  behalf  Vic 
.Adni  Thomas  G  W  Settle,  now  retired  alter 
51  years  In  the  Navy,  reviewed  the  entire 
Arnheiter  file  and  gave  the  yc>ung  officp- 
complete  support  Rear  Adm  Dan  Gallerv 
has  angrily  described  Arnhelter's  ordeal  ;.s 
"the  old  story  of  blgshot  professionals  cov- 
ering up  each  other's  mistakes"  Vice  .Adn; 
Lurenzo  Sabln  concurs  Even  more  significant, 
perhaps.  Is  the  eloquent  testimony  <if  en- 
listed men  who  served  on  the  Vance  under 
.Arnheiter  They  knew  what  .Arnheiter  soueh- 
<o  jichleve 

And  what  was  this?  The  evidence  Is  con- 
Mnclng  that  .Arnheiter  Inherited  a  sloppv 
ship,  infested  with  cockroaches.  f:u;ferin3 
from  miserable  morale  and  lax  discipline 
He  had  one  month  before  going  on  the  line. 
In  this  month,  he  sought  by  admittedly 
Draconian  measures  to  build  a  taut  warship 
out  of  an  easy-going  pleasure   yacht 

Hearsay  charges  .igalnst  him  were  cir- 
culated behind  his  back  He  lost  his  com- 
mand before  he  could  say  one  word  In  h:.: 
I'Wn  defense  The  Navy  never  lifted  a  lineer 
against  the  junior  officers  who  fomented  dis- 
loyalty In  the  light  of  the  Navy's  own  regu- 
lations. It  Is  Incredible  that  an  officer's  career 
could  have  been  so  ruthlesslv  destroyed  ''n 
.such  flimsy  evidence  of  such  trifling  alleea- 
tlons.  Why  did  It  happen'? 

So  far  .ts  the  .N.ny  Is  concerned.  Arnheiter 
Is  (lead.  His  only  hope  for  vindication  lies  l:: 
a  congressional  investigation,  or  in  constant 
pressure  by  the  press  He  is  one  man,  gravelv 
wTcnged    So  was  Dreyfus 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  pass  judgment 
on  the  Dei^artment  of  the  Nav>-'s  actions 
in  this  matter,  but  I  do  believe  the  facts 
in  this  case  should  be  aired  and  reviewed. 


A  New  Secretary  General  for  the  OAS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    M.\SS.\CHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  election  of  Galo 
Plaza  Las.so  of  Ecuador  as  Secretary 
Gem  ral  of  the  Organization  of  American 
•States  IS  a  significant  event.  It  has  bro- 
ken a  3-month  deadlock  over  the  election 
of  a  new  Stcietary  General.  The  final 
solution  was  a  compioinise  that  took  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  all  OAS  mem- 
bers equally  and  heralds  a  more  effective 
working      arrangement      between      the 
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United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
members.  It  brought  Galo  Plazo  Lasso, 
an  exceptionally  well-qualified  man,  to 
take  a  position  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. Mr.  Plaza  is  noted  with  high 
praise  in  editorial  comments  of  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  as  a  statesman  of  strength  and  sen- 
,sitivity,  and  an  administrator  equal  to  tlie 
(>pix)rtunities  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Organization. 

The  OAS  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
a  man  of  his  quality  as  its  ne'*-  Secretary 
General  both  because  of  his  iJersonal 
ability,  and  because  it  marks  the  OAS 
fcpr  a  stronger  future  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  creatively  and  effectively 
with  some  of  the  problems  before  it. 

The  editorial  comments  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  14,   1968) 
The  OAS  COME.S  of  Ace 

The  Organization  of  .American  States  has 
worked  it,self  ovit  of  a  leadership  crisis  In  a 
w.iy  that  opens  exciting  iiosslbllitles  for  a 
more  active,  more  significant,  future.  In 
ijreiklng  a  three-inoiuh  stalemate  over  the 
(lection  of  a  new  Secretary  General,  the 
O..A.S.  Council  opted  simultaneously  for  sev- 
eral objectives. 

It  clearly  reflected  the  long-held  desire  of 
.1  majority  of  the  22  active  member  govern- 
ments for  an  expanded  O..A.S.  role  in  promot- 
ing hemispheric  cooperation  and  solidarity. 
It  did  so  by  electing  Ecuador'.s  talented  Galo 
Plaza  L.isso,  a  man  uniquely  qualified  to  ad- 
minister those  greater  O.A  S.  responsibilities 
;  nd  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

In  the  process,  the  council  also  served 
notice  on  recalcitrant  Governments^ — the 
United  .States  included- — to  get  on  with  rati- 
fication of  the  amendments  adopted  a  year 
ago  by  the  American  Foreign  Ministers,  These 
spell  out  an  Important  part  of  that  enlarged 
O  AS.  activity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Plaza,  the  ablest  President  in  Ecuador's 
i.istory  and  a  seasoned  United  Nations  medl- 
..lor.  -survived  handicaps  and  humiliations 
to  win  the  O.A.S.  post.  He  had  been  tagged — 
unfairly— as  the  United  States  candidate, 
iiud  he  also  had  to  contend  with  the  hopes 
of  small  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
countries  that  they  would  elect  one  of  their 
own. 

.None  of  this  should  handicap  or  Inhibit 
Mr.  Plaza  when  he  takes  office  In  May.  At  62, 
i.e  is  a  ruggedly  Independent  but  sensitive 
.tatesman  who  sought  the  Job  only  when 
convinced  that  most  member  nations  wanted 
.1  "strong,  dynamic,  creative"  organization 
vith  an  executive  to  match.  He  understands 
tne  United  States  well,  but  a  more  unlikely 
errand  boy  for  the  Johnson  .Administration 
would  be  hard  to  conceive. 

The  Central  .American  group  has  been  sat- 
.~ned  by  the  designation  of  Salvador's  able 
Miguel  Rafael  Urquia  as  .Assistant  Secretary 
(.ieneral.  For  gl\ing  up  that  number  two 
i)ost,  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  name 
..  new  .Assistant  Secretary-General  for  Ad- 
inlnistration  with  a  view  to  tightening  up 
'he  whole  OAS.  operation  and  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  financial  irregularities  that 
idded  to  the  Organization's  crisis  last  No- 
■  ember. 

.As  things  have  turned  out.  Chairman  Ful- 
'iright  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  oil  base  last  week  in  accusing  the 
United  States  of  "inept  diplomacy"  In  Its 
support  of  Mr.  Plaza.  Instead,  the  quiet 
;>ressure-free  diplomacy  of  Ambassador  Sol 
M  Llnowltz  paid  off  In  a  way  that  seemed 
impossible  two  months  ago. 

The  result  was  that  the  O  A.S.  Ambassa- 
lors  themselves  worked  out  the  compro- 
mise solution  that  now  seems  to  please  most 
"f  them  and  that  opens  new  vlstaa  for  the 
Organization.  For  once,  as  one  observer  put 
It.  the  United  States  played  throughout  the 
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role  of  ""partner  of  the  enterpniie  rather  ihan 
boss  of  the  enterprise  "" 

I  Prom  the  Washingloii  Post,   Feb.   14,   19(581 
OpPORTUNrrY  .AT    I  HE  OAS 

Tlie  election  of  Ci.ilo  Plaza  La.'^so  of  Ecua- 
dor as  .Secretary  General  uf  the  Organization 
of  .American  states  is  us  important  lor  the 
way  it  was  done  as  lor  what  it  does.  With 
enough  effort  of  tlie  right  sort  by  all  tin? 
members  of  the  inter-.Aincrican  .s>.';teni,  it 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  tlie  best  ihing  that's 
happened  to  the  OAS  imd  to  j.ioluical  life  lo 
this  hemisphere  since  the  jjrinciple  <■!  multi- 
lateralism was  first  introduced, 

Wiiat  it  does  is  place  i-.t  the  head  of  the 
OAS  a  man  of  stature  and  energy  -Aho  has 
been  President  of  his  own  country,  .Amb.is- 
sador  to  this  country  and  an  effective  United 
Nations  trouble-shooter  in  Cyprus,  the 
Congo  and  Lebanon.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he_  is  very  probably  the  best  n-.,iii 
lor  the  job—  and  therefore,  by  past  jjractice, 
the  last  man  likely  to  get  it.  He  got  it  the 
hard  way,  on  the  .sixth  ballot,  alter  three 
months  of  jjoMtical  and  diplon-.atic  tufging 
and  hauling  in  ;:s  honest  a  denior.stration  ^1 
the  democratic  jirocesses  at  work  as  the 
liemlsphere  system  has  ever  seen. 

What  was  different  about  the  way  it  was 
done  this  time  was  the  way  tl.e  United  States 
played  Its  hand.  The  traditional  approach 
( still  very  much  accepted  by  some  .State  Dc- 
p.artment  professionals!  h.as  been  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  jjretend  [lub- 
llcly  to  have  no  preferences,  while  twisting 
arms  unmercifully  behind  the  scenes  on  be- 
half of  a  captive  candidate.  This  time,  thanks 
largely  to  the  refreshing  influence  of  an  able 
amateur,  Ambassador  to  the  OAS  Sol  Llno- 
wltz, who  is  anything  but  a  tradltioiialist,  the 
United  States  made  no  big  secret  of  its  ad- 
miration for  GaJo  Plaza,  but  employed  per- 
suasion rather  than  the  familiar  po'a-er  play. 
The  Latin  American  members  of  the  OAS 
were  given  time  and  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  own  Influence,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, on  the  result.  That  It  was  a  sensi- 
ble result  is  no  mark  against  the  other  lead- 
ing candidates,  Eduardo  Rltter-Alslan  of 
Panama,  and  former  Foreign  Minister  Falcon 
Brlceno  of  Argentina.  Rather  it  is  a  mark 
of  increased  maturity  for  the  .system  as  a 
whole. 

A  strong  Secretary  General  means  a  strong- 
er inter-American  system,  and  a  brighter 
opportunity  for  all  of  the  members  to  grapple 
together,  to  greater  effect,  with  the  momen- 
tous political  and  economic  problems  of  the 
hemisphere.  Above  all.  a  stronger  O.AS  opens 
opportunities  for  the  Latin  Americans.  If 
they  have  the  wit  and  the  will,  to  work  in 
their  avn  interests  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  hemisphere  as  a  whole  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  the  United  States. 


Restrictive  Travel  Tax  Threatens  To  Hurt 
Positive  Efforts  To  Cut  Travel  Deficit 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCON'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  part  of 
the  administration's  pros  ram  for  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  on  international  travel  by 
$500  million  in  1968  is  an  intensification 
of  efforts  to  attract  more  European  tour- 
ists to  the  United  States. 

The  Industry-Government  Travel  Task 
Force,  headed  by  former  Ambassador 
Robert  M.  McKinney,  is  expected  to  make 
its  recommendations  to  the  President 
within  a  few  days.  Increased  European 
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travel  to  the  United  States  is  almost  uni- 
versally i'eco;,'ni/cd  as  the  only  lonu-tcrm 
solution  to  the  uavcl  deficit  Consistent 
With  the  United  Slates'  tiadiiioiis  and 
liberal  objeciive.s. 

But  we  must  also  i-ely  upon  the  )X)Si- 
tive  ajjroach  to  correcting  the  ii  iivel  deli- 
cit  in  the  .^hort  run.  We  may  well  doom 
our  efforts  to  iiicrra.so  European  tour- 
ism to  the  Uiiitcd  States  if  we  harne.ss 
them  to  a  tra\  el  tax  on  .■\iiiericans  aimed 
at  reducing  the  dollar  eainiu^s  of  Euro- 
peans by  S250  to  $300  million. 

In  a  January  31,  1968,  letter  to  Ambas- 
sador McKinney.  Hugo  Mayr.  fzeneral 
manager  for  North  America  of  Swi.s.sair, 
describes  the  .'Jteps  already  taken  by 
Swis.sair  to  promote  Euioi^ean  tourism  to 
the  United  States.  He  expresses  the  will- 
ingness of  Swi.ssair  to  continue  to  coop- 
erate in  stimulating  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  lecommends  increased  pro- 
motional activities  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  as  well  as  measures  to  reduce 
travel  costs  within  the  United  States. 

He  observes,  liowever.  that  .such  meas- 
ures "must  Le  free  to  work  m  a  ]jrcvail;ng 
atmosphere  of  international  mod  will. 
For.  If  the  approach  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  combination  of  con- 
structive measures  linked  with  a  lestnc- 
tive  policy  for  travel  to  Europe,  it  would 
be  strictly  .self-defeating.  One  can  hardly 
expect  that  European  nations  would  be 
receptive  toward  traveling  to  a  country 
which.  throu2h  restrictive  lepislation 
upon  its  own  citizens,  is  deprivinc  the 
friendly  European  countries  of  the  in- 
come vital  to  their  own  national 
economy." 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Mayr  s  in- 
formative letter: 

.Swissair. 
New  Yc^rk.  N.Y.  January  ,;j,  1968. 
Mr.  Robert  M.  McKiNNFY, 

Chairman.     Industry     Government.     Special 
Task  Force  on  Travel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Ambassador:  .At  the  outset  let 
it  be  known  that  S-wlssalr  and  Switzerland 
are  tlioroughly  cognizant  of  the  tremendous 
gravity  of  the  United  States"  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  and  the  drastic  consequences 
which  may  be  expected  should  :t  continue 
to  increase.  The  President"£  proposals  do 
indeed  contain  a  sting  for  a  company  such  as 
ours,  but  we  feel — as  we  did  m  tlie  past — 
-.hat  we  have  an  inherent  responsibility  to- 
ward doing  our  part  to  m.aintain  world  con- 
adence  in  the  .--tability  of  the  dollar  at  all 
costs. 

In  1965,  '.vhen  the  travel  industry  iirst 
came  under  scrutiny  as  a  possible  source  of 
improvement  to  tlie  gold  drain  crisis,  "we 
•ook  immediate  and  jxisitive  steps  to  coun- 
teract the  apparent  disparity  in  tourist 
.spending  by  Americans  in  Europe  as  op- 
posed to  EuroF>ean  tourist  exf>endlture  in 
this  country.  Although  we  liad  been  effective 
marketers  of  travel  to  the  U.S.  for  many 
years  already,  we  called  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  our  top  sales,  advertising,  and  mar- 
keting executives  from  Europe  in  New  -^orlt 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  our  highly 
successful  "'Visit  U.S.A.-  Department,  wnth 
branches  both  in  our  Zurich  headquar*.€rs 
;uid  New  York.  In  addtlon,  we  established  a 
separate  advertising  budget  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  strictly  for  "Visit  U,S.A." 
advertising  programs.  This  amount,  which 
represents  a  third  of  our  entire  advertising 
expenditure  in  Europe,  Is  exactly  the  amount 
spent  by  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
for  all  advert'sing  in  Europe.  The  Inequity 
of  a  situation  who»-ein  an  airline  company  of 
our  modest  size  invests  the  same  amount  to 
promote  travel  to  the  U.S.  as  does  the  arm  of 
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a  <ovprnment  which  annually  earns  close  to 

two  Olillon  dollars  In  t-ourlst  receipt*  is  Im- 
mediately ot)vioiis  Nevertheleae  as  a  direct 
result  of  our  revitalized  efforts  we  have  5uc- 
ceded  In  brlnstltig  the  ratio  between  the  per- 
penM(?e  of  our  European  passengers  to  the 
U  S  and  aur  American  passengers  to  E?urope 
Into  much  clixser  proportion 

Ten  vears  ago,  70  of  our  trafBc  on  the 
North  Atl mtlc  consisted  of  Americans  trav- 
elUiig  ui  Europ*-  Today  Swissair  paAs^ngcrs 
originating  in  this  country  represent  only 
54  of  .mr  total  traffic  on  this  route  And 
the  trend  tow^ird  ,»  continued  closing  of  this 
gap  1.S  definitely  Indicated  In  the  year  Just 
pasBfKl,  Swissair  carried  some  70  000  Euro- 
pean vlsrfirs  to  these  shores  It  is  also  in- 
teresting t.j  ti.ite  that  of  our  totil  pa&senger 
Increase  on  the  North  Atlantic  in  1967,  tu'O 
f/iirdi  originated  in  Switzerland  TTius.  it 
c;in  be  plainly  seen  that  Swiss  tr.ilflc  to  the 
United  States  Is  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of 
V  -S  traffic  to  Switzerland. 

To  xppreclste  this  In  proper  perspective, 
one  muat  realize  that  such  dr.unatic  devel- 
opment 1»  done  m  a  majlce'lng  ojeA  of  ap- 
proximately ten  million  population,  for  our 
potential  marketing  area  in  Europe  con- 
sists pricoarlly  of  Switzerland,  southern  Ger- 
roany  agd  northern  Italy  This  Is  In  sharp 
con-ri't  t.j  a  p)otentUl  market  here  of  some 
two  hundred  million  Pur'hermore,  we  are 
proud  to  gay  that  on  a  per  cipl'a  of  pjopula- 
tion  basts  Switzerland  gene-at*8  the  second 
largest  number  of  citizen  visitors  to  the 
United   States   of   any   natlcn   In   this   world 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  let  us  taite 
I  ;... .it  at  what  tne  United  States  is  doing  In 
a  p'>.sltive  way  toward  the  development  of 
nevi  visitors  from  abro.id  Five  years  ago.  It 
founded  the  United  St.xtcs  Travel  Service 
It  Is  rather  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
how  mush  of  the  subsequent  increase  in 
European  visitors  to  the  Umted  3-..Lte6  l» 
dire-'tly  attributable  to  their  efforts,  but  It 
Is  certainly  no  coincidence  that  since  Its 
lucep-l.in  tr.iJfic  from  Europe  h.us  been  grow- 
ing a:  the  rate  of  20  annually  as  cmpared 
with  an  average  growth  of  9  '  annually  in 
the  t«n  years  previous.  Despite  such  apparent 
su::e>s  the  Administration  has  coo&lstently 
tightened  "he  purse  strings  on  this  new 
agency,  and  its  present  budget  Is  a  mere  three 
million  dollars.  Switzerland  itself  spends 
nearly  .ij  much  m  promoting  aoro  id  a  na- 
tion one-sevtfnteeath  the  size  of  Te.ias  It  Ls 
quite  clear  to  us  that  this  inequlMiua  situa- 
tion should  be  rectified  It  the  United  States 
feels  th.it  a  solution  must  be  found  to  ellml- 
n:ite  the  'rra:"  deficit  in  the  balance  of  tour- 
ist pivment3  between  Europe  and  the  US 
.■>f  $380  million  as  demonstrated  in  the  ex- 
cellent study  released  by  the  American  Ex- 
preii  Company,  we  (eel  they  should  limit 
tnemielves  to  strictly  posit. ve  metnods,  such 
as  expanding  the  efforts  of  the  USTS  At  the 
same  time,  the  G<'Vernment  in  cooperation 
with  the  domeistlc  travel  industry  must  talte 
s:>me  realistic  and  constructive  steps  toward 
malting  i  ilslt  to  this  country  both  ittractlve 
md  e.-onomically  teasible  t<j  the  middle  class 
European  Special  hotel  rates,  reduced  rate 
packages,  further  airline  reductions  domes- 
tically must  all  be  met  by  an  Improvement 
In  faciluiee  for  assisting  the  foregn  language 
traveler  In  a  mono-Iltigual  country 

We  at  Swissair  axe  quite  willing  to  consider 
directional  (.ires  at  a  future  date-^but  «.e 
certainly  do  not  feel  that  the  airline  indus- 
try should  pick  up  the  complete  tab  We 
would  like  first  to  see  evidence  that  others 
are  contributing  their  rightful  share  of  the 
burden  And  if  such  steps  are  subsequently 
taken  by  all  the  responsible  parties,  they 
must  be  free  to  work  in  a  prevailing  atmos- 
phere of  International  goodwill.  For  If  the 
approach  of  the  U  3.  government  should  be 
a  -omblnatlon  of  constructive  measures 
linked  with  a  restrictive  policy  for  travel  to 
Europe.  It  would  be  strictly  self-defeating 
One  can  hardly  expect  that  European  nations 
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would  be  receptive  toward  traveling  to  a 
country  whli-h  through  restr'ctlve  legislation 
upon  its  own  citizens  la  depriving  the 
friendly  Europe.in  countries  of  the  income 
vital  to  their  own  national  economy  So  It 
Is  that  we  can  only  hope  that  the  United 
States  win  reject  the  restrictive  measures 
proposed  and  surge  forward  with  positive 
steps  to  attract  Europeans  to  this  great  land 

In  the  meantime  Swissair  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  reinforcement  of  its  uwn  market- 
ing ulr.iteglfs  In  .iddltlon  to  our  normal 
advertising  expenditures  for  'VtRlt  USA  ' 
another  move  this  year  will  l>e  to  send  over 
a  group  of  s«>me  JOO  European  travel  agents 
for  an  indix-trluuium  on  the  potential  of 
this  country  as  a  tourist  destination.  We 
shall  continue  our  Kmg-st.iudlng  policy  of 
purchasing  U  S  -manuf .ictured  aircraft  ex- 
clusively, and  paying  for  them  with  fully- 
convertible  SW15S  Francs  backed  one  hundred 
and  forty  per  cent  by  gold  In  1!)68.  we  5.hall 
spend  some  63  million  dollars  to  dt)  business 
in  this  countr  .• 

Even  with  a  healthy  growth  rate,  we  shall 
realize  a  mere  30  million  dollars  in  tr.ifflc 
revenues  In  other  words,  wc  shall  continue 
to  .issuxne  ,1  considerable  portion  of  respon- 
sibility in  cliwing  the  travel  gap  With  the 
Conviction  that  me.isures  which  we  consider 
unwise  will  not  he  taken,  we  ^hiill  move 
.ahead  In  the  truesplrll  of  free  enliTpn.se 
and  democratic  Ideals  in  fervent  hopes  that 
solutions  to  your  nation's  financial  crises 
will  be  successfully  found  elsewhere 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hugo  K    .Mayr 
Gcnc-of    \fa"'"7-~^    'or    North    Ami-Tica 
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The  Public  Conscience 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or    PENNSYLVA.NIA 
IN   THE  HOU.se  of  REPKESENTA  FIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  HOLLiVND  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  oi  talk  in  recent  months 
aoout  the  deep  dan^'er  in  which  this  Na- 
tion finds  Itself — at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  We  are  bein.e  told  on  every  side 
that  a  democratic  .society  cannot  correct 
the  social  injustices  whicli  we  have  in- 
herited from  earlier  periods  when  the 
concept  of  human  equality  and  dinnity 
were  less  fully  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
meaning  of  this  eountiy  Some — not 
many,  but  some — who  believe  .strongly 
in  the  concept  of  equality  tell  us  that 
our  system  cannot  achieve  it.  and  that  we 
must  turn  violently  to  some  other  sys- 
tem of  .tovernmeiit  and  econoinits. 
Some — not  many,  but  some — tell  us  that 
we  cannot  have  both  freedom  and  equal- 
ity and  that  to  preserve  freedom  for 
those  who  enjoy  it  now,  we  mii.^t  sjlve  ujj 
tryint:  to  find  lu.stice  for  those  who  have 
been  denied  both  freedom  and  justice. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  e.xtremes  are 
wrong.  Those  who  despair  of  democracy '.s 
ability  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  are 
as  wrong,  but  no  more  wrom;,  than  those 
who  thmk  the  lustice  would  cost  coo 
much  and  that  the  comfortable  majority 
can  continue  to  ignore  the  plight  of  those 
who  do  not  share  in  the  Nation's  af- 
fluence. 

There  is  excellent  reason  for  this  con- 
viction of  mine.  Mr  Speaker.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  and  later  in  his  man- 
power message  to  the  Congress,  pledged 
the  prestige  and  power  of  his  office  to  a 


massive  program  to  find  employment  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  And  the  labor 
movement  and  a  sub.'Jtantlal  .segment  of 
the  bu.sine.ss  community  have  responded 
alike  to  the  demands  of  our  grave  inter- 
nal crl.sis.  The  Urban  Coalition,  which 
will  .soon  have  the  benefit  of  the  superb 
leadership  of  John  Gardner,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  continued  to  .spiak  for  enlightened 
labor  and  enlightened  biisine.ss  m  trMiig 
to  !ind  ways  to  brini?  to  reality  the  inac- 
nifieent  potential  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  system  of  economics 
for  the  beiieht  of  everj'  American. 

Walter  flfuther.  president  of  the 
United  .Auto  Workers,  and  of  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Dei)artinent  of  the  .■\FLr-CIO, 
speaks.  I  believe,  for  both  groups  in  a 
recent  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
Jaiuiary-Febiuarv  edition  of  .-Agenda,  the 
ituiKayine  of  the  lUD  In  the  same  maga- 
zine, an  artielf  by  Heiiiy  Ford.  piT.sident 
of  Ford  Motors,  speaks  to  the  .same  sub- 
ject. I  include  both  these  articles  at  llil.s 
point  m  the  Hkiord; 
.\  Rfnewed  Call  to  the  Pt'BLic  Conscience 
( By  W.ilter  P  Reuther) 

Throughout  history,  man  has  built  gre.nt 
cities  and  seen  them  destroyed — sometimes 
by  natural  catastrophe,  more  ottcn  bv  hK 
own  hand. 

Rome  was  burned,  and  so  was  Chicago. 

Forces  deep  within  the  earth  destroyed 
Po.npeil  .md  San  Francisco. 

The  most  urgent  problem  f.iclng  the 
United  .States  .i3  we  Oecin  1968  is  to  rnut  way.s 
to  prevent  forces  deep  within  the  minds  .ind 
hearts  of  men  from  erupting  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage  and  frustration  that  will  result  In  the 
destruction  of  our  great  cities 

Everyone  who  Wiis  shocked  by  the  riots  ( 
1967  knows  that  our  cities  can  be  destroyed. 
Buildings  can  be  leveled,  physical  facUitit- 
Can  be  blown  up  .uid  vital  services  can  be 
disrtipted  But  there  can  be  an  even  greater 
destrtutlon  of  the  tolerance  and  mutual  de- 
pendence which  mo-ke  it  po.ssible  lor  great 
masses  of  people  to  live  together  In  harmony 
in  a  .small  .space. 

This  ix)tenii.il  diunaite  to  the  human  .spirit 
Is  far  more  frightening  than  the  destruction 
of  property  Property  would  be  replaced 
despite  the  tremendous  cost  because  the  city 
IS  indispensable  to  modern  civilization.  But 
large-scale  rioting,  looting,  burning  .md  kill- 
ing, with  Its  attendant  overtones  ot  racl.ii 
and  class  warfare,  would  tear  .ujunder  Iht 
fabric  of  our  tree  society  and  bet  social 
progress  back  .several  generations. 

Every  concerned  American  knows  that  this 
could  happen. 

.■\s  one  American.  I  believe  it  likely  • '. 
happen  unless  there  is  a  massive,  determined 
and  effective  .ittack  on  the  root  causes  •■' 
unrest  and  violence. 

.Much  Is  being  done,  much  more.  In  fact, 
than  most  people  seem  to  realize.  It's  being 
done  by  many  .•Vmericans  of  durerent  philos- 
ophy, occupation,  political  belief,  color  and 
religious  conviction.  They  .ue  working  side 
by  side  In  a  great  emergency  effort  to  bnnt: 
Jobs,  decent  housing,  better  education  .iiid 
Just  plain  hope  to  the  poor  and  discouraged. 

More  IS  being  done  than  ever  before,  but 
only  because  so  little  was  done  before.  What 
were  doing  is  not  enough,  and  It  falls  far 
short  of  what  can  and  must  be  done.  Wr 
need  to  raise  our  sights  as  a  people  and  .i 
nation.  We  need  a  deeper  sense  of  national 
commitment,  a  greater  sense  of  national 
urgency  and  a  more  realistic  and  responsible 
allocation  of  our  national  resources. 

But  while  recognizing  that  we  can  and 
must  do  more,  nobody.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  should  underestimate 
the  significance  of  the  social  and  economic 
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forces    that    have    Joined    together    to    find 
solutions. 

Tliese  combined  forces  are  best  represented 
In  the  Urban  Coalition — an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  leaders  of  business,  labor,  civil  rights, 
religion  and  city  government.  The  Coalition 
was  formed  at  an  emergency  convocation  in 
Washington  last  August,  following  the  riots 
111  Detroit,  Newark  and  other  cities.  Men  who 
In  their  ordinary  L>cciipatlons  were  considered 
on  different  .sides  .sat  side  by  side  in  common 
dedication  and  purpo.se. 

At  that  time  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers were  In  the  middle  of  tough  contract 
iiegotlatloiis  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 
Everyone  in  the  room  knew  of  the  tense 
situation  that  prevailed  between  the  two 
oriranlzatlons.  Yet  Henry  Ford  and  I  both 
.iddressed  the  gr.;up,  and  each  of  us  tried 
to  convey  our  conviction  that  the  jaeople  In 
that  room  must  Join  together  In  an  urgent 
effort  to  save  the  cities. 

I    opened    my    own    remarks    by    saying: 

Htr.iv  Ford  ai.ii  I  ..rt  on  opposite  slder  oI 
the  negotiating  table  right  now,  but  on  this 
issue  we  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  table." 

The  business  community  must  make  a 
positive  and  meaningful  response  to  Its  own 
obligations  within  the  Coalition.  Several 
major  corporations  have  already  drastically 
revised  their  hiring  practices  and  many  are 
.iCtUely  recruiting  workers  In  the  ghettos 
who  iKid  previously  been  considered  unem- 
ployable. The  speech  given  by  Henry  Ford 
liefore  the  Urban  League  in  December,  which 
:i  reprinted  In  this  Issue  of  Agenda,  rings 
with  a  sense  of  concern  and  responsibility 
.'.hlch  not  long  ago  few  people  would  have 
txpected   from  a  leading  businessman. 

Other  segments  of  the  Coalition,  includ- 
ing labor,  civil  rights,  religion  and  city  gov- 
.rnment.  are  also  working  hard  to  meet  the 
problem. 

More  ,ind  more  local  communities  are 
lacing  up  to  their  own  responsibilities.  To 
'i:ite.  local  'irban  coalitions  have  been 
: armed,  or  are  m  the  process  of  being  orga- 
nized, in  27  cities  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Others  have  displayed  an  active  Interest 
;n  getting  their  own  programs  going. 

But  in  final  analysis  we  can  begin  to  meet 
the  problem  adequately  only  If  private  and 
local  efforts  are  accompanied  by  a  bold  and 
missive  effort  by  the  federal  government. 

The  public  sector  is  lagging  far  behind, 
ind  the  blame  rests  squarely  with  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  nrst  session  of  the  pres- 
ent Consfress  did  little  toward  providing 
e;fect:\e  solutions  to  the  urban  crisis.  Es- 
-entlal  bills  were  either  not  enacted  at  all 
or  were  so  mutilated  and  circumscribed  as 
to  be  of  little  help. 

The  second  session  of  Congress,  meeting 
In  this  election  year,  must  move  promptly 
find  positively  on  a  wide  range  of  social  and 
"conomic  proposals  to  provide  real  help  and 
hope  to  the  poor  of  our  cities. 

Congress  must  act  now — forcefully — or  we 
may  all  live  to  remember  their  failure  and 
.-egret  the  dire  consequences. 

The  Hardest  National  Task 
(By  Henry  Ford  II) 
.Note. — .\i  a  conference  of  the  National 
Uroan  League  in  New  York  City  last  Novem- 
ber 17.  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  presented  a  thought- 
:ul  address  about  a  national  problem  of  ma- 
jor proportions,  e.xcerpts  of  which  are  pre- 
sented here.i 

.■Ml  of  us  are  united  by  our  deep  concern 
>ver  three  intertwined  problems — the  decline 
•jf  our  great  cities,  the  persistence  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  the  explosion  of 
racial  unrest  and  discord. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  the  be- 
wildering tangle  of  problems  we  face  Is  re- 
iiucible,  m  large  part,  to  one  problem,  which 
..an  have  only  one  answer. 

That  single  problem  is  the  absence  of  op- 
portunity for  millions  of  .Americans. 
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And  that  single  answer  is  the  creation  of 
opportunity  for  every  American. 

It  is  already  clear  that  the  summer  of  1967 
win  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation's  long  and  halting  quest 
for  equal  opportunity.  After  the  holocaust 
which  swept  Detroit  and  Newark  and  other 
cities  last  summer,  things  can  never  again 
be  the  same.  Whether  they  change  lor  the 
better,  or  for  the  worse,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Whether  our  nation  harvests  the  crop  of 
opportunity  or  the  crop  of  fear  and  hatred 
def)ends,  In  the  first  instance,  on  our  will- 
ingness to  see  things  ;us  they  really  are. 
Then,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  we  will  need 
to  work  out  a  drastic  reordering  of  ^air  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  achievement  of  genuinely  equal  op- 
!)ortunlty  Is,  in  fact,  the  most  urpent  t.isk 
our  nation  faces.  It  must  be  placed  lirst  on 
the  national  agenda,  and  it  must  be  given 
the  massive  commitment  of  material  re- 
sources and  human  effort  it  requires. 

The  truth  is  usually  more  complicated 
than  It  seems,  and  the  truth  about  equal 
opportimlty  Is  no  exception. 

Privileged  Americans  believe,  by  and  large, 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
against  poverty,  racial  discrimination  and 
urban  blight.  They  are  right,  .ind  they  are 
understandably  bewildered  when  they  .see 
progress  greeted  by  impatience,  anger  and 
violence.  By  many  measures-  including  in- 
come, occupation,  education  ard  political 
representation — progress  toward  equal  op- 
portunity for  Negroes  has  been  hastened 
markedly  in  recent  years. 

Dispossessed  Americans  believe,  liowever. 
that  equal  opportunity  is  still  a  distant 
dream.  They,  too,  are  rieht  and  they  are 
understandably  angry  and  impatient  to  close 
the  gap.  All  the  measures  which  show  that 
the  gap  Is  narrowing  also  show  that  it  is  .still 
very  wide.  And  the  narrower  the  cap  becomes. 
the  more  outrageous  it  .'oems  that  It  --hould 
exist  at  all. 

In  some  ways,  moreover,  the  gap  lias  not 
been  narrowed.  Many  .■\mericans — white  as 
well  as  black  and  rural  as  well  as  urban — 
have  been  left  behind  by  progress  The  gains 
of  the  great  majority  only  make  the  burden 
of  poverty  all  the  heavier  for  those  whose 
lives  have  not  improved. 

Within  both  the  white  community  .and  the 
Negro  community  there  ;.re  now  ftindamental 
disagreements  over  priorities.  The  reason  why 
these  splits  have  occurred,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  the  failure  to  see  that  the  coin  lias  two 
sides. 

Poor  Negroes  are  encouraged  by  extremists 
to  believe  that  orderly  progress  within  the 
structure  of  American  life  has  not  liappened 
and  can  never  happen.  When  this  message  Is 
believed,  the  only  alternatives  that  .seem  open 
are  insurrection  or  withdrawal  from  white 
society  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Negro  nation  within  a  nation.  But  these,  of 
course,  are  not  real  alternatives.  Insurrection 
can  lead  only  to  anarchy  and  repression. 
Withdrawal  can  lead  only  to  continued  pov- 
erty and  denial  of  equal  opportunity. 

White  people,  too,  are  deceived  by  extrem- 
ists who  refuse  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  who  encourage  them  to  believe  that 
Negro  unrest  Is  the  product  of  agitators,  that 
equal  opportunity  has  been  achieved  and. 
indeed,  that  Negroes  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
privileged  class.  When  this  message  is  be- 
lieved, violence  again  may  seem  to  be  the 
appropiiate  response  At  the  very  best,  the 
fruit  of  such  misconceptions  is  indlfTerence 
and  tokenism. 

We  are  caught  in  the  crossfire  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  common  ground  we 
seek  to  defend  is  not  moderation,  but  what 
Whitney  Young  calls  "responsible  militancy." 
Our  goal  is  not  moderate  progress,  but  the 
fastest  possible  progress  toward  genuinely 
equal  opportunity. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  we  must,  of  course, 
earn  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people 
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we  are  trying  to  help.  Wc  must  listen  -really 
listen—  to  their  grievances  and  aspirations. 
We  must  help  them  lind  ways  to  transform 
destructive  and  random  protest  into  con- 
structive and  practical  action.  We  must  help 
them  discover  a  .sense  of  Influence  over  de- 
ilslons  that  allect  their  lues  W'e  must  try 
to  give  them  the  out.'^lde  a.sslstancc  they  need 
without  robbing  them  of  ihe  will  to  do  lor 
themselves  what  no  one  else  can  do  lor  them. 

One  other  thing  we  must  not  do,  how- 
ever, is  suspend  (iur  own  jiiagmeiil  .aid  good 
sense. 

We  must  not  let  the  poor  be  persuaded 
th.it  their  problems  can  be  solved  without 
the  support  of  people  and  orgaalz.itlons  that 
liave  money  and  experience  in  the  ways  of 
jxilitlcs  and  power.  We  mu.st  not  surrender, 
out  of  some  misplaced  sense  of  guUt,  to  the 
voices  of  l.u.ta.sy  .iiid  liatrcd  ihat  .ire  now 
iiclng  raised  in  the  name  of  black  pow- 
er, if  we  do.  we  are  guilty  of  ilie  worst 
form  of  condescension.  Even  worse,  we  are 
guilty  ij!  >tandliig  by  while  the  chance  lor 
real  progress  .-^lips  out  of  reach. 

I  believe  that  victory  can  be  won.  We  have 
already  come  ;  o  lar  tliat  the  remaining  prob- 
lems are  ot  manageable  jiroporiioiLS.  It  is 
entirely  possible  to  eliminate  all  but  the 
most  .stubborn  vestiges  of  poverty  In  less 
than  a  generation,  if  only  we  lan  .summon 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  make  the  neces- 
sary effort . 

We  are  nut  making  the  necessary  effort 
now.  The  new  alliance  between  municipal 
government?,  business,  labor,  community 
.igencles  .aid  the  jjoor  themselves — which  Is 
manifested  In  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  New 
Detroit  Committee  .aid  siniilar  organizations 
in   other   cities — is   .;    very   hopeful   .sign. 

But.  while  m'.ich  more  is  being  done  at  the 
local  level,  many  in  Congress  are  unwilling  to 
escalate  the  struggle  against  poverty  at  the 
national  level. 

Quite  .ipart  irom  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  there  are  many  signs  that  our  na- 
tional priorities  are  in  disorder. 

Consider  the  direct  effect  of  jjublic  policies 
on  the  incomes  of  poor  people. 

.'ibout  half  of  the  jieople  who  .ire  below 
the  poverty  line,  as  defined  by  the  federal 
government,  receive  no  payments  of  any 
kind  from  any  level  of  government.  But  al- 
most .ill  of  them  pay  taxes  which  have  been 
estimated  to  total  about  $6  billion  per  year. 

When  the  net  effect  of  public  policies  Is 
to  reduce  the  incomes  of  at  least  half  of  our 
poorest  citizens,  something  Is  wrong  with  our 
priorities. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  explore  that  whole 
vast  area  of  priorities  lor  equal  opportunity, 
but  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  ques- 
tion of  priorities  as  they  relate  to  employ- 
ment opportunity.  I  choose  this  one  aspect 
both  because  I  believe  it  Is  the  most  im- 
portant, .ind  because  it  Is  the  one  I  know 
most  about. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  priority  lor 
equal  opportunity  should  be  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  economic  growth  and  de- 
mand for  labor. 

Almost  as  Important  as  the  need  for  Jobs 
Is  the  need  for  equal  access  to  existing  Jobs 
and  promotion  opportunities.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  where  employment  discrim- 
ination exists,  whether  by  unions  or  employ- 
ers, it  must  be  .stamped  out.  by  law  If  neces- 
sary. 

Employers  are  Just  beeinning  to  learn. 
however,  that  equal  employment  opportunity 
requires  more  than  the  elimination  of  de- 
liberate racial  discrimination.  Opportunity  is 
not  equal  when  people  who  would  make  good 
employees  are  not  liired  because  they  do  not 
know  of  openings,  because  they  lack  the  self- 
confidence  to  apply,  or  because  formal  hiring 
criteria  screen  out  potentially  good  employees 
as  well  as  jx)tentially  poor  ones. 

I  believe  that  employers  must  take  aggres- 
sive steps  to  overcome  such  barriers. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  provide  technically 
equal  employment  opportunities.  Manage.- 
ment  should  be  willing  to  go  directly  into  the" 
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city,  to  seek  out  the  unemployed,  to  make 
sure  that  hiring  standards  are  not  unneces- 
sarily or  unreallstlcally  restrictive,  and  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  adjusting  to  the  work 
and  the  work  place     .  .  . 

A  third  priority  In  the  search  tor  equal 
empii^yment  opportunity  Is  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  education  and  pre-employment 
tralnlns?  of  those  who  now  re<"elve  the  poorest 
prepaxatlijn  for  work 

The  nation's  schools  have  failed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  deprived  children  of  all  races 
Tne  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  p>oor  chil- 
dren fall  farther  and  farther  behind  the 
Inns^er  they  st<iy  in  school  This  appears  to 
be  true  even  of  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  efforts  to  compensate  for  their 
handicaps  by  enriching  their  school  experi- 
ence 

School  lnte'::ratlon  Is  Important  but  !t  Is 
n.jt  the  mam  issue  Providine;  a  little  more 
money  to  do  a  little  better  what  the  schools 
are  now  dolnc;  will  not  be  enouijh  It  seems 
c;ear  that  we  need  radical  departures,  new 
educational  ,>pproai.hes,  U)  reach  children 
■xho  are  hardly  touched  by  present  methods 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  il.so  have  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  efforts  to  provide  basic  literacy 
and  w(7rK  skills  for  teenagers  and  adults 
'vhose  e;i^?ler  education  did  not  take 

The  war  on  poverty  and  racial  discord  and 
urban  blight  cannot,  of  covirse.  be  won  by 
businessmen  alone 

But  It  win  not  be  won  unless  businessmen 
take  their  place  In  the  struggle  along  with 
national,  state  and  local  officials  and  legis- 
lators an:on  officers,  civil  rights  groups,  re- 
UiTlous  leaders  and  other  powerful  com- 
munltv  forces  It  will  not  be  won  unless  busi- 
ness leaders  take  a  pergonal  stand  and  exert 
their  personal  influences  in  their  communi- 
ties, among  their  friends,  and  above  all.  In 
their  own  companies. 


"Active  20-30  Week"  Deiignated  by 
California   Legislature 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

>F     LAMf   H.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  .vould 
like  "o  bnn«  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea„'ues  in  Congress  that  fhe  week  of 
February  12  through  18.  1968.  ha.s  been 
designated  as  "Active  20-30  Week  '  by 
the  international  board  of  directors  of 
this  great  service  club. 

This  or-;anization  is  made  up  of  young 
business  and  profe.ssional  men  bel'.veen 
the  ages  of  20  to  39  years  of  age  who  are 
interested  in  citizenship,  fellowship,  and 
community  tjetterment. 

The  20-30  International  was  founded 
in  Sacramento.  Calif  .  in  the  district  of 
Congressman  .John  Moss  and  myself  in 
1922.  and  merged  in  1960  with  the  Active 
International,  which  was  formed  in 
Aberdeen.  Wash  .  to  become  the  Active 
20-30  Club  International  It  now  has  a 
membership  in  excess  of  7.000  meml)ers. 
represented  by  13  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

They  serve  their  community  and  coun- 
try well  with  such  .standint;  committees 
as  the  20-30  International  Rheumatic 
Fever  Foundation  and  their  outstandlnu 
foreign  exchanye  student  program  Their 
work  In  Scouting  and  traffic  safety  are 
well  recognized  in  the  communities 
which  they  serve 
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I  am  pleased  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  former  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Vallejo  Calif.  20-30  Club  to  Include 
under  unanimous  con.sent.  the  resolution 
of  the  California  Ijegislature  which  has 
the  full  .supp<^rt  of  my  colleague  John 
Moss  and  myself 

I  have  additionally  been  pri\ileged  over 
past  years  to  have  on  my  Washington 
statl  20-30  Club  Past  Presidents  Lee 
Wilber  and  Owen  Chaffee.  They  epito- 
mize to  the  highest  degree  the  20-30 
motto  that  "youth  to  be  sened.  must 
serve  " 

Tlie  resolution  follows: 

I  Assembly.  C.lUornia  Legislature.  1967 

Regular  SesiiKin  | 

H     Rjs     81 

Resolution  relative  to  Active  20-30 
International  Week 

Whereas,  Active  20-30  luleraatlonal  Is  a 
young  men's  service  organization  devoted  to 
helping  children  disadvantaged  from  either 
medical  or  economic  circumstances;  and 

Whereas,  The  objectives  of  Active  20-30 
are  to  develop  young  men,  by  precept  ;tnd 
example,  into  u  more  intelligent,  aggressive 
and  3cr\lcfable  citizenship,  and  to  ircate  In 
them  a  desire  to  participate  actively  in  civic 
.md  welfare  work  in  the  community;  and 

Whereas.  Active  20  30  international  wus 
formed  in  l'J60  by  the  merger  of  Active  Inter- 
national, founded  m  .\btrdeen.  Washlni^ton. 
,ind  20-30  International,  founded  In  Sacra- 
mento. California;  and 

Whereas,  Active  20-30  International  has 
over  200  member  clubs  throughout  North  and 
South  .\inerlca,  having  main  offices  in  Sacra- 
mento. Calllornla.  and  in  .Mexico  City.  Mexico, 
and 

Whereas,  Its  motto  is  ".\  man  never  stands 
so  tall  as  when  he  kneels  to  help  a  child"; 
and  lU  emblem  Is  .in  liourglais  ivmbollzing 
the  passing  of  time  .md  the  urgency  uf  the 
cause,  enclosed  within  a  buzzsaw.  symboliz- 
ing the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
Its  power  to  mt  .iway  the  shrouds  of  despair: 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  uf  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  Members  urge  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  to  name  the  week  of  Febru- 
,iry  20-26.  1067.  .is  .\ctlve  20-30  Week;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  .As- 
sembly be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  Geivernor  Reagan  and  to  -Active 
20  30  International. 

House  Resolution  No.  81  read  and  adopted 
unaxumously  February  20.  1967. 

.IrsSE  M    Unruh. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Attest 

James  D.  Driscoll. 
Cliiet  Clerk  of  the  Assembly.^ 
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Dean   Ruik's   Pesthouse 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

■iK    OHl'> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  February   15.   1968 

Mr     .XSHBROOK     Mr     Speaker,    the 

latest  installment  in  the  continuing  story 
of  the  Otto  Otepka  ca.se  is  one  that 
should  leave  any  fairmmded  citizen 
f'omint;  Some  of  us  here  m  Coneress 
have  indeed  been  fuminf^  over  this  case, 
and  this  reaction  includes  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  .^s  an  Illustra- 
tion of  the  interest  which  this  case  has 
generated,  there  appears  on  page  1888 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 


ary 1  a  listing  of  items  which  ai^peaied 
in  the  Congressional  Record  or  pre.ss  re- 
leases dealing  wholly  or  in  jiart  with  the 
Otepka  case,  datine  back  to  September 
1963 

The  item.s — overwhelmini^ly  m  Va\''v 
of  Otepka's  position- -number  over  100 

Tho.se  lollowmi;  the  ca.'^e  know  that 
not  only  was  Otipka  the  \ictim  of  State's 
vendetta  but  subordinates  wiio  supported 
him  pot  the  Siberian"  treatment  Two 
such  supporters  who  are  beinc  quaran- 
tined are  Harry  Hite  and  Edwin  Burk- 
hardt  who  worl-ed  under  Otepka  in  for- 
mer times,  and  who  are  still  witii  the 
State  Department.  Hite  and  Burkhardt 
were  a.ssicned  to  a  new  department  en- 
titled "Bureau  of  Inter-.American  Af- 
fairs." They,  ^lone  with  the  others  as- 
signed n  this  department  were  told  that 
the  function  of  this  body  was  so  highly 
classified  that  its  purpo.se  could  not  be 
divulced — even  to  them. 

It  turned  out  that  this  undertaking 
was  itideed  hiehly  .^^ecret  So  secret  in 
fact  that  sine**  October  1966  they  liave 
received  no  work  a.>si!iT.me:Us  and  Hite 
could  not  fret  to  .see  his  superior  for  over 
a  year.  Their  requests  for  assignments 
went  unanswered. 

But  State's  flacraiit  deception  Is  a  se- 
cret !io  longer. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  veteran 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the  Chicaeo 
Tribune.  Willard  Edwards,  told  of  his 
visit  to  State  DepartiULiit  Annex  No.  1. 
an  eit'ht-story  building  condemned  and 
awaiting  demolition,  .standing  next  to 
the  plush  State  Department  complex  on 
23d  Street,  where  State's  two  lepers" 
are  hou.sed.  State's  super.'^ecret  opera- 
tion V.  as  declassified  at  last 

The  pesthouse  probably  rocked  when 
in  the  Iront  door  walked  at  various  times 
Senator  John  Willia.ms:  Senator  Boirke 
HirKENi.oopER:  that  bane  (>f  biirefnic- 
racies.  Conpre.'^sman  H.  R.  Gross:  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  the  Pulitzer  P:ize  winnir.g 
rei'orter  of  the  Cowles  Publications;  the 
AP.  tlie  UPI.  representatives  of  local 
newspapers  and  TV;  and  heaven  only 
knows  wii()el.-~e 

Today,  Willard  Edwards  came  nut 
with  his  second  column  on  the  case  of 
the  dump  on  23d  Street,  alon;  with  an 
article  on  later  developments.  Also.  In 
less  than  48  hours  after  the  cleansing 
zephyrs  of  publicity  had  wafted  throush 
.Annex  1,  State  apologized  to  Hite  and 
Burkhardt.  somehow  found  new  assisn- 
ments  to  offer  them,  and  promised  new 
quarters. 

This.  then,  is  the  latest  episode  in  tl.e 
continuing  story  of  the  Otto  Otepka 
case.  With  the  help  of  Congress,  the 
press,  and.  most  of  all.  the  .American 
people,  this  chronicle  is  going  to  have 
a  .lust  and  equitable  conclusion.  When 
more  people  learn  of  the  couraeeous 
.stand  of  Harry  Hite.  Ed  Burkhardt.  and 
Otto  Otepka.  the  heat  will  become  un- 
bearable in  State's  kitchen.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  request  of  the  State 
Department  that  if  they  have  other  un- 
.American  and  totalitarian  isolation 
wards  in  operation,  please,  please  do 
not — as  in  the  case  of  .Annex  No.  1-- 
fiy  the  American  flag  over  the  buildln>:l 

Here  are  the  three  excellent  accounts 
by    Willard   Edwards   which    fimiigated 
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with  a  breath  of  fresh  air  another  of 
State's  deep,  dark,  and  dismal  machina- 
tions: 

IF'om   the   Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.   13.   1968] 

CAPITOL  Views 

iBy  WlMard  Edwards) 

W\-iHiN'GTON  February  12 —Two  con- 
demned men  rep^irt  dally  to  a  condemned 
building,  otherwise  deserted  and  infested 
with  vermin,  in  the  heart  of  a  sprawling  com- 
plex of  lederal  .structures,  luxury  hotels,  and 
apartment  houses  In  the  nation's  caplt.il. 

Tn  the  thnu.s,ind.s  wlio  pas.c  In  and  out  of 
the  portals  of  the  t.'li*.terlng  new  48-mlllion- 
dnll;u'  state  dep.irtnient  heidquarters  across 
the  street,  the  cavernous  and  crumbling 
eight-story  structure  of  World  War  I  vintage 
IS  merely  .m  eye-?f>rr.  marked  for  destruc- 
t'.ivn. 

It  Is  obvlovisly  unfit  for  human  hablu^- 
tlon.  Rats  .'icamwr  thru  its  dark  corridors 
and  offices  strewn  with  rubbish.  Condemned 
years  ngo  and  sclieduled  for  demolition.  It 
still  carries  over  ;t,s  main  entrance  a  sign 
readlne.    '.State  Department  .Annex  one." 

Only  the  few  in  the  know  have  given  It 
another  title  in  whlsper.< — 'Dean  Rusk's  pest- 
house" For.  incredibly,  two  Ft.ite  department 
tilRcets  are  dally  confined  here  in  an  Isola- 
t.on  almost  as  con"ii):pt.e  as  if  they  had  l>een 
shut  away  from  the  world  as  victims  of  a 
l)laeue  In  the  middle  ages. 

.All  other  government  employes  were  trans- 
ferred long  ago  and  one  small  group  on  the 
fifrh   flo<jr   i.s  preparing   to  leave 

TWO   TARCKTS   OF   WRATH    SIT   IN    IDLENESS 

The  remainder  .f  the  old  building  has  been 
given  over  to  bugs  and  r:>dents  with  one  ex- 
ception. On  the  first  floor,  huddled  Into  a 
tinall  office,  two  tarpets  of  the  secretary  of 
•st.ite's  wrath  sit  in  enforced  idlenes.s  each 
d.iy. 

There,  since  November.  1965,  these  two 
veteran  security  '  fflcers.  with  unblemished 
records,  have  been  repvortlng.  Tliey  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  All  their  .appeals  to  superiors,  writ- 
ten and  verbal,  seeking  some  knowledge  of 
heir  future  fate,  have  been  met  with  grim 
-.'.''nee. 

They  have  become,  in  the  language  of  Or- 
v.-eU's  "1984."  nonpersons. 

.A  visitor  to  the  building  enters  a  gloomy 
and  seemingly  deserted  building.  Dirt  and 
O.esolatlon  prevail  in  offices,  long  stripped  of 
.ill  furniture.  Empty  whiskey  bottles  litter 
the  floor  The  silence  is  broken  only  by  the 
nistle  of  fleeing  roaches  and  the  patter  of 
tiny  claws 

In  the  shadows  at  the  end  of  a  long  cor- 
ridor, one  door  v^'as  shut.  Opened.  It  dis- 
closed two  men  sitting  at  desks.  They  looked 
t;p  In  surprise.  From  the  time  they  report  In 
tiie  morning  tmtll  they  leave  at  the  end  of 
■iie  day.  no  caller  disturbs  their  solitude. 
When  they  go  out  for  lunch,  other  state  de- 
tartment  employes  dare  not  ylve  them  even 

irlendly  nod. 

flarry  M.  Kite.  42.  and  Edwin  A.  Burk- 
l.ardt.  44.  were  happy  to  talk  about  their 
:i!iBht.  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  a  quaran- 
■  me  which  has  become  Increasingly  severe 
ver  a  four-year  period.  They  were  calm,  not 
•oo  resentful,  even  capable  of  displaying  a 
■.vry  humor  over  their  predicament.  Neither 
revealed  the  slightest  hint  of  willingness  to 
.surrender  to  what  they  regard  as  oppressive 
intimidation. 

What  Is  the  crime  for  which  they  are  suf- 
'erlng? 

Kite  put  It  simply: 

"We  have  been  sentenced  without  trial, 
'  ur  careers  put  In  jeopardy.  Isolated,  and 
onnfined  to  this  rat-Infested  prison,  and  os- 
tracized for  telling  the  truth  and  supporting 
Otto  Otepka." 

LAST    OF    6    OTEPKA    ASSOCIATES 

They  are  the  last  of  six  associates  of 
Otepka.  former  chief  of  evaluations  In  the 
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state  department's  office  of  security.  All  were 
punished  when  ihey  came  lo  his  defense 
when  he  was  dismissed  In  November,  1963. 
for  testifying  truthfully  about  lax  security  in 
the  department.  Two  surrendered,  accept- 
ing employment  overseas.  Two  others  won 
appeals,  then  promptly  resigned  and  sought 
nongovernment  employment  Otepka,  nienn- 
whlle.  Is  still  waging  a  legal  battle  lijr  vin- 
dication altho  Rusk,  after  a  4-year  delay. 
revoked  his  dismissal  and  substituted  a  rep- 
rimand and  demotion. 

Kite,  with  20  years  of  government  service, 
and  Burkhardt.  26  years,  decided  lo  stick  It 
out.  They  are  civil  service  career  men. 

■The  department  was  never  able  to  charge 
us  Willi  any  wrongdoing  or  deflcieni'v  in  p'.-r- 
formance."  Kite  noted.  "It  is  attempting, 
instead,  to  break  our  spirit,  forcing  us  to 
resign. 

"It  Is  hard  to  fight  an  invl.sible  foe  We 
keep  sending  a  How  of  memoranda  to  (Air 
superiors,  pleading  for  assignment  They  act 
as  if  we  had  disappeared  from  the  earth 

"We  are  not  going  to  break  down.  This  Is 
a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  of  honesty 
and  dishonesty.  One  of  these  days,  the 
building  may  be  torn  down  over  our  heads 
but  we're  not  going  to  submit  to  the  dictum 
that  government  employes  must  cover  up  lor 
their  bosses  when  summoned  to  testify  be- 
fore a  qualified  committee  of  Congress"  .Ad- 
ditional aspects  of  this  bizarre  case  will  be 
examined  In  a  following  column 
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Capitol  Views 

I  By  V.'n:ard  Edward'- ) 

Vi'ASHiNCTON.  February  14— The  unsung 
her.'ine  of  today's  drama,  in  which  two  .•-tate 
department  i  fli"ers  v.-pre  .suddenly  rescued 
f r  jm  a  state  department  ".'^ibcrla."  is  Mrs. 
Janet  Hi'e,  a  .sweet-f  >crd  yoiinff  mother, 
wife  of  one  of  the  tv.'o  condemned  men. 

Her  husband.  Harry  M.  Hite.  42,  and  his 
partner.  Edwin  .A,  Burkhardt,  44.  had  \lr- 
lually  given  up  hope  that  they  would  ever 
be  relieved  from  their  exile  They  regarded 
themselves  ;is  iorgotten  men.  doomed  to 
-.solation  until  ihey  .succumbed  to  state  de- 
j;artment    pressures    ,ind    resinned. 

Mrs.  Hite  decided  last  week  ti.  do  rome- 
•hing  about  it.  She  called  lai  her  congress- 
man and  visited  other  Capitol  hill  offices 
but  found  little  interest  in  her  story.  Then, 
someone  suggested  she  call  this  reporter 
who,  like  many  others,  w.is  disinclined  at 
first  to  believe  that  government  employees 
could  be  subjected  to  Fuch  treatment  as  she 
described. 

.A  visit  to  xhe  "isolation  ward."  as  Sen, 
John  J.  Williams  |R  .  Del.]  described  it.  .md 
an  interview  with  the  two  men  confirmed 
the  shocking  reality  of  her  report.  Tod.iy, 
less  than  48  hours  after  first  publication 
of  the  two  officers'  plicht.  cjngresfional  in- 
dignation had  lorced  the  state  department 
to  apologize  and  offer  'hem  i.cw  assignments 
and  a  transfer  to  livable  offices. 

HAPPY,  BEWILDERED  BY  SUDDEN  EVENTS 

Hite  and  Burkhardt  confessed  themselves 
both  happy  and  bewildered  by  the  rapidity 
of  events  which  ended  their  dark  isolation 
of  16  months.  They  remained  skeptical  of 
the  state  department's  future  attitude  when 
today's  Indignation  on  Capitol  hill  has  died 
down. 

They  were  gratified,  however,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  something  to  do  even  tho  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  resume  the  profession  of 
security  officer  for  which  they  trained  long 
years.  This  Is  ultra-sensitive  work — evaluat- 
ing the  loyalty  and  trustworthiness  of  gov- 
ernment employes — which  is  vital  to  govern- 
ment security. 

The  years  of  enforced  Idleness  have  taken 
their  toll,  they  confessed.  The  Inactivity 
forced  upon  them  often  became  an  almost 
unbearable  agony.   They   were   deprived   for 
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four  years  of  the  right  to  work  at  a  meaning- 
ful task.  For  eight  hours  each  day.  they  sat 
staring  at  each  other,  readirtt  ni'v.'sp.'.pers, 
listening  to  a  radio,  or  writing  memos  to  their 
.tujieriors  m  futile  pleas  for  employment, 
Tiiese  petitions,  until  today,  were  never  even 
.■.fkn^iwledi^cd. 

"We  c::iuld  t.ike  everything — the  ostracism, 
the  turning  away  of  heads  of  fellow  em- 
ployes, the  incHrceration  in  a  rat-infested 
building- -but  the  strain  of  idleness  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  on  us."  said  Hite 

HAVE    COMBINED    SERVICE    OK    46    YK.RS 

We  c  .me  to  realise  that  this  was  the  prob- 
.ible  purpose  of  the  treatment. — to  bre-ik  us 
down  mentally  until  we  started  shouting  at 
each  other.  It  didn't  work  but  we  don't  know 
whether  it   might  not   have.  evenMially." 

Tlie  two  men  have  a  combined  go\ernment 
service  uf  46  years.  Hite  is  a  grade  i;?  civil 
spr\h'e  employe,  annual  sal.iry  $1.^,307.  Burk- 
hardt IS  a  grade  12.  salary  i*12,989  Cun.scien- 
tiotis  to  a  lauU.  they  were  tlistiirbed  by  the 
re.ilization  that  they  had  collected  ;n  four 
years  a  tot.\l  ot  .ibout  J113  000  in  salaries  for 
which  ihey  performed  no  useful  .services 
This  dissipation  of  l.ixpayers'  money  did  not 
botiier  the  responsible  <  fflcla'.s — until  today. 
"We  know  that  every  trovernment  worker 
was  watching  the  eventual  (lUt^ome  of  our 
ireitment."  Hite  remarked.  "We  hope  that 
today's  developments  will  iielp  encouracte 
those  wiio  still  believe  that  a  lederal  worker 
h^is  the  right  to  give  lionest  testimony  before 
-1  .'onKre-ssional  committee,  without  subse- 
quent liar.issment, 

•, Sometimes,  during  the  last  four  years,  we 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  .UI  this  was 
h  tnpenlng  .n  the  I'nited  St.nes  I  uuess  it 
I'ln't  as  long  as  Congress  '.-.nd  the  press  are 
aro\ind  lo  expose  what  is  going  on" 

I  From   the   Chicago  Tribune,   leb.    l."i.    ly68| 

OitTrrns-'i   in  Cingress  .s^rvR  Action — 

Oeferfd  Apology.  New  Joss 

I  By  Willard  Eciw.irdsi 
WASHiNGTrN.  February  14— The  state  de- 
parlnu'iu.  respondina  to  outbursts  of  indig- 
nation m  Ctjneress.  today  ended  the  exile  of 
two  \eteran  security  officers  who  have  been 
tonfined  in  forced  idleness  to  a  condemned. 
rat -infested  bulldint?  since  Ncivembor.  1965, 

.Apolnfles  to  the  two  men,  H.-irry  M  Hite. 
42.  and  Edwin  A  Burkhardt.  44,  were  ten- 
dered Ijy  Hobert  T  Hannemeycr.  chief  of 
mnctional  personnel  He  said  he  was  speak- 
ing iuT  Idar  Rlmstad.  deputy  unuersecretary 
:</r  administration. 

PROMISED  TO  RETURN 

Himstad  was  "totally  unaware"  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  on  Kite  and  Burkhardt  and 
deeply  regretted  them.  Hannemeyer  said 
"Ycu  will  never  have  to  go  back  to  your 
present  offices,"  Hite  and  Burkhardt  were 
told. 

New  assignments  in  new  c  ffices  were  of- 
fered the  two  officers,  who  had  been  sending 
a  flow  of  memoranda  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment for  nearly  two  years.  Hite.  who  has  a 
l.iw  degree,  was  oflered  a  post  with  the  direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  personnel.  Burkhardt  also 
was  offered  a  Job  In  the  personnel  office.  They 
will  receive  the  same  salaries, 

TWO  LIVE  IN  DESPAIR 

Until  yesterday.  Hite  and  Burkhardt  lived 
in  despair  that  their  confinement  would  ever 
be  relieved.  Their  plight  was  dLsclosed  that 
day  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  report 
stirred  a  reaction  In  Congress  which  culmi- 
nated today  in  these  developments: 

1,  A  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  from  Chairman  James  O.  Eastland  [D  , 
Miss  1  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  committee  and 
Its  subcommittee  on  Internal  security,  urging 
Rusk  to  personally  Investigate  the  "working 
conditions"  of  the  two  men  and  demanding 
"an  immediate  explanation  and  remedial 
treatment." 

2.  A  Senate  floor  si>tech  by  John  J.  WU- 
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llama  |R  Del  1  the  Senates  celebrated  In- 
vestigii'^^r  i?lvlng  the  state  department  72 
hriura  to  restore  the  rl(!hts  of  the  two  men 
and  rescue  them  frum  "the  state  depart- 
ment's laulatlcin  ward  "  If  n.i  action  was 
taken  In  that  perlcxl  he  pledged,  he  would 
seek  action,  thru  a  Senate  resolution,  to  fire 
the  superior  responsible  for  "an  incredible 
outrage  " 

3  The  Issuance  of  a  specl.il  report  by  the 
Senate  Internal  security  subcommittee  de- 
claring that  Hlte  a  veteran  nf  20  veiirs  In 
Kovernment  service  and  Burkhardt  with  26 
years  of  service,  had  been  subjected  to  a 
"Chinese-torture  type  of  system  " 

4  Announcement  by  Rep  H  R  Gro68 
(R  ,  la  I  that,  when  the  House  met  tomorrow 
he  would  seek  action  on  a  resolution  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  Williams  In  the  Senate. 
•  Heads  should  roll."  he  said,  "and  the  flrst 
man  to  go  should  be  Secretary  Ruik  tnmself  " 

MOVES  WITH  sprro 

Wlrhln  three  hours,  the  state  department 
had  moved  with  unprecedented  speed  Rusk 
was  reported  to  have  Instructed  Rlmst.id  to 
quell  the  congressional  disturbance 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  B. 
Macomber  Jr  .  in  charge  of  congressional 
relations,  paid  a  visit  to  Hite  and  Burkhardt 
looked  aronr.d.  exclaimed  What  xn  iwful 
pI.iC"" '"  and  fled 

Clriwlng  panic  in  the  st.ite  department,  as 
It  received  reports  of  thunderous  oratory  In 
Congres-s.  w.t5  climaxed  when  a  television 
crew  showed  up  to  take  scenes  at  the  rub- 
blsh-fllled  interior  of  the  old  building,  known 
as  sCute  drp.irtment  Annex  No  1.  which 
adjoins  the  new  48  million  dollar  state  de- 
p.xrtment  building 

OLD  JOBS  abomshed 

In  midafternoon.  the  two  men  received  a 
summons  to  report  to  Hannemeyer  for  new 
assignments  "  Both  said  they  would  take  the 
offers  under  advisement.  Their  former  Jobs 
as  security  ■^rflcers  they  were  told,  had  been 
abolished   and   were   not  available   to   them 

Williams  and  Gross  disclosed  that  they  had 
nia;le  persijnal  inspections  of  the  condemned 
building  Irom  which  all  state  department 
employes  except  Hlte  and  Burkhardt  had 
long  ago  been  transferred  The  building  has 
been  condemned  and  Is  scheduled  to  be  t.om 
down 

They  described  their  wanderings  thru  the 
eight-story  structure.  Its  deserted  rooms 
tilled  with  rubbish  and  gutted  of  furnishings 
m  a  search  tor  the  only  two  permanent 
tenants   remaining. 

NO  WORK  .VSSICNCO 

"I  Wis  shocked  and  dismayed."  Williams 
told  the  Senate,  "to  find  that  the  state  de- 
partment Is  operating  a  special  Isolation  ward 
or  cooler  for  employes  whose  only  crime  Ls 
telling  the  trvith  to  a  Senate  committee 

'I  invite  the  entire  Senate  and  the  Wush- 
Ing'on  press  to  visit  this  Junk-flUed.  deserted 
building  After  a  long  search.  I  found  these 
two  men  hidden  in  a  corner  office  Thev  have 
had  no  work  vssignments  since  October  1966. 
and  their  repeated  requests  for  work  have 
been  ignored 

These  two  men  are  being  Isolated  and 
penalized  solely  because  they  testified  truth- 
fully In  the  Otepka  case  Three  other  em- 
ployes testified  falsely  and  were  rewarded 
Thev  were  taken  care  of  But  these  two  men 
5lt  twiddling  their  thumbs  In  an  old  aban- 
doned warehouse  because  they  told  the 
truth  " 

StPP<->Rr  HIS  DEt-ENSi: 

Hlte  ind  Burkh.irdt  were  uisocUtes  Of  Otto 
F  Otepk.i  former  chief  of  evaluations  In  the 
department's  oiBce  of  security.  They  sup- 
ported his  defense  against  charges  of  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  state  dep>artment  officer. 

Otepka  was  discharged  In  November  1963. 
allegedly  for  supplying  confidential  docu- 
menta  to  the  Senate  Internal  security  sub- 
•.ommut^e  but  actually.  Williams  noted,  for 
testifying  candidly  about   the  protection  of 
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security  risks  in  the  department  Fciur  years 
later.  In  December.  1967.  after  Otepka  had 
waged  a  cc«tly  legal  battle  Ru.sk  revoked  the 
dismissal,  sutxstltutlng  a  severe  reprimand 
and  demotion  involving  a  J5.47',)  salary  cut 
Otepka  has  appealed  this  decision  to  the 
Civil  Service  commission 

aCPORT     IN    C\8t 

"No  one  who  has  not  seen  the  utterly  ap- 
palling conditions  wlilch  surrounded  Hlte 
.md  Burkhardt  could  possibly  believe  that 
they  were  L>rdere<l  by  •"ifflclals  of  the  United 
States  government."  (iross  said  "There  are 
absolutely  no  excuses  for  this  unspeakable 
disgrace  " 

A  special  report  on  the  treatment  given 
Hlte  and  Burkhardt  by  the  state  department 
was  Issued  by  the  Senate  int.ernal  security 
sulKTommlttee    It  gave  this  summary: 

"The  department  of  stjite  at  the  highest 
level  has  pursued  a  vendetta  for  five  years 
igalnst  Otepka  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  relentless  persecution  of  Otepka  by  the 
st*te  department 

Bt-AM-  AT  ST«tTEM 

"But  the  drive  against  his  associates  con- 
•inues  to  be  equally  relentless  In  an  effort  to 
piw  them  into  submission  and.  if  at  all  pos- 
sible obtain  their  resignations  and  removal 
a%  professional  *ecurlty  officers 

"Now.  the  new  Information  brought  out 
shows  the  Chinese-torture  type  of  .system  In- 
tpDduced  against  these  men  by  the  state 
department 

"Contrived  efforts  by  these  offlclals  to  force 
despair  on  Hlte  and  Burklmrdt  thru  solitary 
confinement  and  lack  of  authentic  assign- 
ments by  which  they  could  utilize  their  skills 
have  lallod 

"The  state  department,  stooping  .igaln  to  a 
new  tactic  designed  to  achieve  Its  ends  and 
thwart  the  intent  of  the  Senate  internal 
security  subcommittee  has  placed  these  men 
in  quarters  which  cannot  even  be  compared 
to  a  hovel  Whisky  twttles  Utter  the  iloor. 
Bait  for  rats  is  cast  in  every  corner  of  their 
office. 

There  Is  no  security  ktu.ird  even  tho  the 
project  to  which  Hlte  and  Burkhardt  were  as- 
signed on  pap>er  was  Justified  by  the  state 
department  iis  being  top-secret  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  in  nature  Windows  do  not 
have  locks  Ciirdboard  covers  panes  of  glass 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  Restruom  conditions  are 
lllthy 

"OtrmACED     AT    PE.NALTY"" 

With  all  this,  these  two  career  clvU  service 
employes  remain  the  l.uit  two  individuals  on 
their  floor  of  a  building  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  demolished  within  a  very  short  time 

"Will  This  be  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them — 
by  nizlng  the  building  with  these  two  men 
stiU  inside'  Members  of  the  subcommittee 
.ire  not  only  concerned  but  outraged  at  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  being  meted 
out  .tgttinst  these  two  men  because  they  dared 
to  testify  truthfully  before  it, 

"We  shall  not  permit  the  state  depart- 
ment's lack  of  decency  nor  stand  for  its  subtle 
personnel  .issosainaUon." 


Better  Information-Handling  Methods  for 
Congress 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    SCSSOURI 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^ENTAHVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

.Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  a  column 
by  Marquis  Child.s  in  the  February  14  is- 
sue of  the  Wa.shington  Post  points  up 
the  increasing  seriousne.ss  of  the  cred- 
ibility gap  between  the  administration 
and  the  people. 
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The  story  is  related  of  a  Senator  X 

and  this  could  be  any  Senator,  of 
course — who  visit-s  Vietnam  and  is  told 
by  American  offlcials  there  that  "the  wal- 
ls bemt;  won   It  is  not  .stalemated  " 

Then  the  Senator  has  dinner  with  f\\p 
or  sl.v  reporters  He  Rets  exactly  the  op- 
posite picture  The  war  cannot  be  won 
It   is   stalemated 

The  Senator  is,  to  say  the  least,  torn  by 
these  conflicting  views 

The  Si>nator's  dilemma  is  further  com- 
pounded if,  within  his  committee,  and 
within  Coni^re.ss  as  a  whole,  he  Is  .served 
up  a  diet  consistins  primarily  of  views 
and  opinions  which  may  or  may  not  bf 
ba.sed  on  adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
And  this  is  true  m  any  subiect  matter 
area,  not  just  of  tlie  war  in  Vietnam 

Of  course.  Compress  is  the  traditional 
and  nece.ssary  and  prot)er  forum  for  the 
eNpre.s.sion  of  disparate  views  within  the 
society.  But  Members  of  Congress  miist 
also  have  obiective  information  and  ,i 
picsentation  of  the  factxS  to  help  tlK":; 
render  decisions  on  matters  of  public 
policy 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  fii.'-t 
.-tep  taken  by  our  early  Congress  in  the 
direction  of  intelliRent  information  han- 
dliuR  was  to  create  committees  charRPd 
with  the  responsibility  of  i^alhennK  aiil 
studying  facts  which  would  .sub.sequent'.v 
be  reported  to  the  full  Coniire.ss  Second, 
and  simultaneous  with  the  creation  oj 
committees,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Library  of  Coniiress  to  .^^erve  as  a  reposi- 
tor>-  of  the  cnllected  wisdom  of  our  so- 
ciety. With  the  advent  of  the  JOth  cen- 
tury, the  Lecislative  Reference  Service 
was  established  within  the  Library  to  di^;- 
till.  process,  and  organize  relevant  infor- 
mation neces.sary  to  the  Congre.s.sman  tor 
decisionmaking  on  an  evcr-e.xpandin;? 
scale,  both  quantitatively  and  m  th" 
complexity  of  the  issues. 

Now.  in  the  .second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  we  are  often  faced  with  a  prob- 
lem of  too  much  information  in  unusable 
form.  It  is  true  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress still  fail  at  times  to  «et  all  of  tlie 
information  they  need  on  a  imrticular 
sub.iect.  but  the  problem  m  general  i-s 
that  we  are  sutlering  from  a  "processins  ' 
gap  One  no  longer  talks  about  informa- 
tion coming  into  the  Library  of  Congros 
in  numbers  of  books,  reports,  and  .-o 
forth,  material  is  wheeled  in  daily  ;n 
moving  van-type  vehicles  Incredibly,  the 
processing  of  this  information  is  stil! 
done  almost  entirely  by  iiand.  by  old- 
fashioned  paper  and  pencil  method- 
which  for  .some  years  have  been  consid- 
ered ob.solete  not  only  in  business  and  in- 
dustry and  in  our  higher  institutions  oi 
learning,  but  indeed  by  olficials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

In  the  second  issue  of  '"Law  and  Com- 
puter Technology.  "  published  by  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center.  Rob- 
ert L  Chartrand.  Information  Sciences 
Specialist  for  the  Legislative  Reference- 
Ser\'ice,  comments  on  the  urgency  >■'. 
th  ■  congre.ssional  information-handliii-- 
problem,  some  of  the  new  techniques  anci 
their  applications  to  specific  areas  o; 
data  handling,  and  the  beginning  step- 
that  are  being  taken  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. This  is  a  concise,  factual,  well- 
written  article,  and  its  significance 
should  command  a  wide  readership.  In 
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particular.  I  hope  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  read  this  article  with  care  and 
concern. 
The  article  follows: 

CoMPUTER-OnlENTED      INFORM.ATIO.SJ      lOR     THE 
IT  S.    CONGRfSS 

I  By  Robert  L.  Chartrand*  i 
The  Congressional  milieu  of  the  1960 
decade  Is  vastly  dltferent  from  that  of  the 
e, oiler  years  of  the  JOth  century.  Scientific 
.,ikI  technological  .idvnncos  in  such  .ireas  as 
space  erplnration.  nuclear  enersy  develop- 
ment, and  automatic  data  proces.sing  (ADP) 
have  left  their  imprint  throughout  the  Na- 
•i<'n.  The  rc.sprtislbilitle.s  of  governing  a  pop- 
ul.ire  that  is  continunlly  increasing  In  size 
and  complexity  and  which  has  a  liigh  degree 
of  mobility,  have  cau.'.ed  those  who  govern 
In  consider  carefully  their  role.  In  addition 
•o  ensuring  national  security,  the  Federal 
leadership  must  .strive  to  achieve  a  con- 
tinued rise  ill  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
I  itlzen.'i 

The  elected  mr.Tibers  ol  tlic  United  States 
Congress  derive  their  support  from  all  sec- 
tors of  society-  business,  commerce,  the 
..lademic  world  and  unaffiliated  individual 
vitizen.s  and  their  deci.sions  must  reflect 
•he  needs  and  the  desires  of  these  groups. 
The  contf>niporarv  Ciiiarcssman,  unlike  his 
prrdecessor  of  even  forty  years  ago.  must  be 
knowledgeable  about  a  groat  many  stibjects. 
.\s  Dr.  Ernest  S  Griffith,  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  the  role  of  the  Congress,  notes:  In  a 
Liven  .session  of  Ct>ngress  there  are  forty  or 
afty  major  issues  .  which  are  a  reflection 
of  a  specialized,  but  interlocked  technical 
,ige  where  social  and  economic  and  political 
structure  is  Intricate,  sensitive,  dynamic,  and 
at  the  same  time  scarcely  understood  even 
by  the  wisest  and  the  best  informed  of 
men"  • 

The  sheer  volume  of  legislation  introduced 
into  the  two  chan'.bers  of  tlie  Congress  is  a 
reflection  ol  the  maenitude  of  (,'overnine  a 
;.irge  nation.  In  the  H9th  Cimgress  (1965- 
:966).  a  total  (jf  '26. ,566  public  and  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  and 
eventually  4,(J16  Ie'.^islative  ine.isures  were 
jjassed  -  "This  work  load  is  in  contrast  to 
-he  First  Congress  which  produced  118  bills 
•  nd  resolutions.- 

The  Sen.itor  or  Repre:eiilative  of  today  is 

i.iccd  with   the  requirement  to  identify,  lo- 

ate.    acquire,    select     assimilate,    and    'ipplv 

•h.it  information  which  is  relevant  to  a  given 

problem.    Since    the    number    of    topics    for 

-hich  inlormation  must  be  t)btained  is  large. 

aid   the    resources   of   a   Congressional   office 

re  Umiled.  recent  attention  has  been  given 

■  >  finding  new  v.-avs  .ind  .means  of  handling 

he    information    which    is    a    .s-ine    qua   non 

lijr    effectr. e    decision-making.    Not    only    Is 

the   spectrum   of    Congressional   Information 

Meeds   virtually    inllnlte.    but   the   emphases 

hanze    constar.tly.    The    awareness    of    the 

Congressional  members  of  this  problem  was 

■rflected    eloquently    in   a   recent   survey   of 

'oneral   c.itegones  of    problems  encountered 

)V  a  House  member:   78':    cited     complexity 

■f  decision-makmg:   lack  of  information"  as 

a  key  concern  ' 

.■Ml  too  often  ti^.ere  comes  the  realization 
•hat  the  basic  problem  may  be  one  not  of 
too  little  information,  but  too  much.  Profes- 
sor Kenneth  Janda.  a  jjerceptive  student  of 
the  Congressional  information  dilemma,  com- 
:ntnts  that:  Congress  still  needs  much  in- 
lormation It  does  not  get  -  Congress'  prob- 
lim  Is  one  ol  .ihtamlng  relevant  information. 
'A'hat  Congress  really  requires  is  a  procedure 
:or  .icqulrlng  the  Information  It  needs  and 
i  malhod  lor  processing  that  information  In 
irder  to  learn  wliat  it  w.mts  to  know."' 

.At    the    present    time,    the    Congressional 

rnemoer  or  committee  desiring  to  obtain  a 

c.-ialu  type  of  information  will  turn  to  tradi- 

1  ■;ial  sources  such  its  the  Legislative  Refer- 
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ence  Service  iLRS)  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, varlou.")  Executive  Branch  elements,  or 
to  the  private  domain  le.g.,  unnersltles,  lob- 
byist organizations).  Although  these  groups 
often  provide  an  excellent  quality  of  sup- 
port, the  Congressmen  who  .ire  most  con- 
ceriied  about  combatting  the  effects  of  the 
"information  explosion"  in  llielr  day-to-day 
functioning  now  .ire  attempting  to  e.^tab- 
lish  new,  tangible  capabilities  for  .nftjniiatton 
h.indling. 

Amoni^  the  possible  antidotes  Identified  to 
help  overcome  the  Congressional  infornia- 
llon  malaise  is  that  of  employing  aiiloniatlc 
data  processing  equipment  and  pro^rranis 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  the  iorefront 
of  those  urging  that  relief  lor  the  harassed 
Congressmen  and  their  staffs  might  be  found 
in  the  power,  flexibility,  and  massive  sttirage 
capablUly  of  the  electronic  computer,  lias 
urged  that: 

"The  legislative  branch  should,  itself,  take 
the  lead,  h'ew  groups  of  men  and  women  m 
the  world  need  more,  better  or  more  varied 
information  than  535  elected  Ri  presentati\  es 
and  Senators.  Congress'  committees  and  sub- 
committees and  Members  need  push-button, 
l)referably  display-type  access,  to  specialized 
'banks'  of  information.  Each  major  bank' 
.should  serve  the  interested  ronunittee — .Agri- 
culture. .^Impropriations.  Armed  Services, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Relations. 
Interior -and  so  on.  down  the  alphabetic 
line.'" 

Legislation  now  pending  before  tlie  90th 
Congress  iHR.  21,  et  al  )  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  automatic  data  process- 
ing facility  to  render  support  to  the  Con- 
gress. Representative  Rrjbert  McClory  of  Il- 
linois, the  sponsor  of  the  first  bill  calling  lor 
an  .ADP  facility,  has  pointed  (.uit  that  the 
Legislative  Branch  "must  use  every  jjossible 
mechanism  to  insure  that  Congress  executes 
its  traditional  responsibilities  "  "  He  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  using  the  great  capacity  of  the  electronic 
computer  and  modern  program  evaluation 
techniques  as  an  aid  to  Congressional  budget- 
ary review.  Other  priority  applications  cited 
included  the  handling  of  digests  of  bills 
being  considered  by  Congressional  commit- 
tees, their  associated  legislative  histories,  and 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  se- 
lected data  on  Federal  programs  in  machine- 
readable  form. 

A  similar  provision  for  .oi  .^DP  facility 
was  Introduced  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania  and  included  in  the  Senate 
version  (S.  355)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1967.  iiow  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules.-  The  placement 
of  the  computer  facility  within  the  non- 
partisan Legislative  Reference  SerMce  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  would  .iIIo'a-  optimum 
utilization  of  its  complementary  capabilities 
both  by  the  Congressional  user  and  the  LRS 
research  specialist. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  demands  upon 
the  Congressman  and  his  staff  are  legion, 
and  that  oftentimes  reliance  must  be  placed 
upon  outside  groups.  In  addition  to  siniply 
acquiring  key  information,  there  may  tjc 
a  need  for  detailed  reports  to  be  prepared. 
intensive  analyses  to  be  undertaken,  and 
statistical  compilations  to  be  produced  -Max- 
imum objectivity  is  a  recurring  criterion  for 
the  preparation  of  these  ■.arlous  background 
"think  pieces"  for  the  Congress.  Also,  there 
may  be  the  need  for  a  confidential  analysis 
of  a  problem.  In  this  respect,  the  ."-ole  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  is  of  .'•ingular 
value  to  the  Congress.  Representative  Fred 
Schwengel  of  Iowa,  in  the  volume  Wc  Pro- 
pose: A  Modern  Congress,  stresres  the  value 
of  the  LRS  support: 

"Members  of  Congress  receive  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  that  rarest  of 
all  Washington  products:  the  disinterested 
point  of  view,  the  undistorted  fact,  the  im- 
partial and  non-partisan  analysis  and  eval- 
tiatlOQ  of  controversial  ptiblic  policy  issues  '  " 
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Tlie  Legislative  Reference  Service,  which 
commenced  .serving  the  United  States  Con- 
gress In  1914,  IS  the  only  group  rxternal  to 
the  Congress  per  se  dedicated  exclusively  to 
providing  research,  information,  and  related 
services  to  ih.ii  body.  .■\  group  of  subjict  .pe- 
clalists  .Old  support  ])ersonnel  with  access  to 
an  impressive  repository  of  highly  x.iried  in- 
formation comprises  LRS.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Coiimiittee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  lonns  of  assistance 
provided  by  LRS  to  the  Congre.'.s  were  enu- 
merated : 

"It  IS  .1  [jlace  that  Members  can  turn  to 
for  .  .  .  preparation  of  background  reports 
on  public  and  legislative  i.ssues;  for  pro  and 
con  analyses  of  bills;  UiT  studies  of  alter- 
native proposals  for  solutions  of  national 
problems:  for  legal  (jpinions:  lor  surveys  of 
court  decisions:  for  spot  factual  Information; 
ff)r  newspajjer  searches;  for  assistance  in 
preparing  draft  statements  or  speeches;  for 
translations;  for  legislative  fiistories;  lor  the 
preparation  of  charts,  graphs,  and  maps;  for 
bi'oliographle."=;  for  tabulations  of  st.itistics; 
for  consultations  with  subject  specialists; 
for  .isslstance  in  answering  cmstituent  in- 
quiries:  and  so  forth."    ' 

Tlie  number  of  requests  initiated  by  Con- 
gressional members,  st.atf  personnel  (both 
personal  and  ('ornmittee  i  ,  ,ind  ironi  con- 
stituents via  the  Congrensiona!  offices  has 
continued  to  increase,  -vvith  fore?eeable  pres- 
sures fjii  the  LRS  staff.  In  \<jAF,  an  LHS  st.ttf 
of  131  '  received  19,732  inquiries;  '  bv  1966 
with  a  st.aff  of  less  tlirm  twice  the  size  (228)" 
117.062"  inquiries — member,  committee, 
ronstituent-  were  .'.ent  to  LRS  Die  aver.aee 
number  of  inquiries  during  fiscal  year  1965 
was  343  per  Senator  and  136  per  Repre- 
sentative." 

Toe  potential  value  of  utilizing  ."^DP  within 
the  Legislative  Reference  .Service  in  fulfill- 
ment of  m.ihy  of  the  Congressional  requests 
lor  information  has  been  recognized  in  many 
cpiarters.  The  lessons  learned  by  numerous 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  substantiate  t!ie  claim 
that: 

"No  .single  technological  advance  in  recent 
years  has  contributed  more  to  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  in  Government  operations 
than  the  development  of  electronic  data 
prc^cssing  equipment  "  '■ 

The  primary  objective  of  all  Congressional 
staff  information  handling  efforts,  and  sup- 
porting activity  by  such  groups  as  LRS,  Is  to 
provide  the  Congressman  with  selective  In- 
formatioa  and  analyses  in  order  to  render 
knowledgeable  derisions  in  discu.-sin?  this 
omnl-lmportant  consideration.  Professor 
James  A  Robln.snn  of  Ohio  State  University 
reinforces  the  innate  essentiality  of  correct 
information  to  the  legislator  by  pointing  out 
that  '  ,is  problems  proliferate,  the  amoiint  of 
information  increases,"  '■  A  concomitant 
effort  needs  to  be  made  to  retrun  a  sharp 
perspective  of  the  function  and  role  of  that 
data  and  interpretive  material  which  is  pro- 
vided the  Congressman  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that:  "information  systems  are  Jiot  .  . 
devices  for  grinding  out  policy  decisions,  and 
they  are  not  designed  to  replace  human  judg- 
ment. Rather,  they  are  intended  to  provide 
the  human  decision-maker — here,  the  Con- 
gre.s.smen  -with  ktiowledge  tor  making  in- 
formed choices."  ■" 

A  brief  review  of  the  a.reas  in  which  com- 
puter-oriented mfrrmation  might  benefit  the 
Congress  is  in  order  at  this  juncture.  In  some 
instances,  the  information  provided  may  be 
focused  on  the  need  o'f  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  or  an  individual  chamber.  In  other 
cases,  the  committees  i  or  subcommittees  i  or 
the  individual  members  may  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries. 

Centralized  information  concerning  the 
status  of  pending  legislation  and  the  sched- 
ule of  committee  activities  Is  recognized  as 
an  area  where  .ADP  could  be  of  significant 
value.  Not  only  cocild  dally  prltitouts.  spe- 
cially  form.atted.    be   generated    for   each    of 


these  two  functions,  but  special  lOrf  hoo 
requests  cfnild  be  h.mdled  In  a  more  expedi- 
tious wny  The  compiuerization  ot  selected 
bill  Hif'irm.'tlon  CfUld  be  integrated  with 
•he  prep.ir.itlon  of  the  Digest  of  General 
Public  Bills  and  Resolutions  by  the  Leglshi- 
•ive  Ref  reiiie  serv  ce? 

With  nearly  140  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees active  in  the  90th  Congress,  the  need 
for  an  up-to-date  schedule  of  executive  ses- 
sions, public  he.'irlngs,  lists  of  witnesses  to 
appear,  and  other  key  information  is  un- 
deniable Histories  of  committee  action  for 
years  past,  and  riles  nf  priority  subject  mat- 
ter information  for  committee  use,  also  could 
be   maintained    In   computerized    form 

Often  mentioned  as  an  area  where  the 
electronic  computer  has  proven  t-ci  be  a  valu- 
able rxK»l  IS  the  indexing  storage  and  retriev- 
al of  various  tvpes  <>f  legal  information. 
While  It  Is  trie  that  most  Senators  have 
I.eglslatUe  Assistants  and  many  House  mem- 
bers have  staff  personnel  serving  m  a  similar 
capacity.  th<"  mcmberr  often  must  go  outside 
his  own  resources  for  ajislstance  In  obtain- 
ing analyses-in-depth.  advisory  opinions,  di- 
gests or  citations,  surveys  of  state  laws  and 
court  decisions,  or  the  full  text  of  some  req- 
uisite dix-i;mentatlon  With  the  advent  of 
ADP,  .1  new  dimension  has  been  added  to 
>^t;  r°'e'nrch  r»nd  related  decision-making 
-iigmrii.M!it  pioriepr  •*•■  rk  ;n  creiting  .md 
maintaining  useful  legal  Information  reposi- 
tories has  been  performed  by  a  number  of 
unlversitv.  government,  and  foundation 
groups  Perhaps  the  work  of  greatest  magnl- 
tvide  ha.s  been  conducted  at  the  University 
:)f  Pifshurgh  Health  Law  Center  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  John  Horty  The  full- 
text  holdings,  available  upon  request  to  such 
'lutslde  groups  as  the  US.  Congress.  Include 
the  complete  codes  of  several  states,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  from 
1950.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Regu- 
lations, and  other  legislative  court  and 
ordinance  material  » 

Another  important  source  of  legal  Infor- 
mal.on  m  ADP  form  !s  Project  LITE  (Legal 
Information  Through  Electronics  i ."  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Department  of  Defense  This 
system  features  "keyword-m-context"  access 
to  the  corrplete  United  States  Code  (up- 
dated to  the  1965  supplement  ■  the  Comp- 
troller Gene-al's  Decisions  complete  to  the 
'ast  published  volume  (and  the  unpublished 
decisions  from  1955  to  the  present),  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations, 
international  law  agreement*  of  interest  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other 
assorted  items 

Finally  several  Executive  Branch  agen- 
cies— the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Department 
of  'he  Treasury,  etc  — have  established 
limited  holdings  of  legal  Information  on 
magnetic  tape.  Other  Information  of  a  legal 
na'.ure  is  stored  in  ADP  form  at  various 
American  universities,  by  a  few  states,  and 
some  private  commercial  organizations  now 
are  commencing  to  provide  systems  design 
and  data  processing  services  in  the  le;al 
area 

Outside  of  the  legal  information  urea. 
Congress  has  yet  other  needs.  An  automated 
index  to  Congressional  documents  has  been 
Identified  as  a  useful  tool.  Current  infor- 
mation on  isiues  up  for  vote  and  readily 
accessible  post-vote  Information  represent 
other  possible  applications  for  ADP  systems 
Lobbyist  activity  information  and  key  data 
on  Federal  contract  awards  also  have  been 
considered  for  placement  in  a  computerized 
tile  The  applications  of  ADP  in  the  Con- 
gressional environment  are  many,  and  have 
been  examined  m  a  study  prepared  for  the 
Congress  entitled  'Automatic  Da'-a  Process- 
ing f.>r  -he  Congress."-'  Figure  1  sets  forth 
a  summary  listing  of  projected  applications 
of  ADP  in  support  of  the  Congress. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Enlninced  Con^-refslonul  access  to  infor- 
mation that  is  complete,  ■■•ccurate.  timely, 
and  relevant  has  become  in  many  ways  a 
problem  of  information  mnnngement  These 
que-stlon*  must  he  ii<ke<t: 

What  speciflc-  elements  of  information  are 
needed  to  make  what  Judgments?  Where  are 
these  elements  located''  How  are  they  to  be 
retrieved  '  And  how  should  they  tie  presented 
in  order  to  b«  meaningful''  - 

The  United  States  Congress,  then,  has 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  examine  the 
ways  m  which  nu>dern  tools  and  techniques 
can  assist  its  legislative  and  housekeeping 
.ictivltles  Action  Is  being  taken  to  deter- 
mine how  systems  technology  (including 
.\DP)  can  aid  the  Congre.ssman  ^is  he  func- 
tions  In   his   three   major   roles: 

1  .^s  a  legislator  respon.-slble  for  scruti- 
nizing debating,  and  making  derisions  re- 
garding ihsues  ('t  national  and  International 
.scope: 

2  As  a  representative  of  his  district  i  or 
State),  with  prime  concern  for  Its  welfare, 
growth,  and  relationship  to  other  govern- 
mental elements,  and  the  legislative  respon- 
sibilities involved:  and 

3  As  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  looked  to  by 
eaih  Individual  constituent  as  a  point  of  ref- 
erence for  assistance  in  any  one  of  a  thousand 
forms  -'' 

In  the  years  to  come,  as  the  Federal  Con- 
gross  fultlUs  Its  responsl  bill  lies  to  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  nation  and  to  the  world,  those 
who  govern  must  do  >o  with  Increasing  wis- 
dom and  insight  The  products  of  man's 
Ingenuity  and  industry  must  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest  President  John  P  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed his  view  of  the  Impact  of  .science 
and  technology  on  contemporary  civilization 
m  these  words 

The  expanding  wonders  of  science  .  . 
aa.ve  cipturi-d  m.in  s  imagination,  challeaeed 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  given  him  the 
tools   for   rapid   progress   • 

The  abiUtv  to  govern  a  nation  such  as 
the  United  States  necessarily  will  'Je  con- 
'tngent  upon  the  efflcaelous  marshalling  and 
allocation  of  all  resources,  both  human  and 
technological  By  'his  action,  the  continuing 
development  of  the  nation  and  Its  contrib- 
utory role  on  the  International  scene  will 
be  assured. 

REGISTRY     FOR    SOFTWARE    NAMES 

To  tackle  the  problem  of  duplication 
among  software  names  and  acronyms,  the 
Special  Interest  Group  on  Programming 
Languages  (SIGPLAXi  of  the  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  (ACM)  In  the  United 
States  has  established  a  Regl.^try  Subcom- 
mittee which  will  maintain,  for  the  Inter- 
national computing  community,  a  registry 
for  the  names  of  computer  programming 
languages  and  major  publicly  reported  soft- 
ware packages,  where  Inadvertent  duplica- 
tion of  names  could  cause  confusion  in  the 
computing  literature 

The  registry  is  planned  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing for  each  entry: 

(a)  Name  or  acronym  of  the  programming 
language  or  software  package: 

ibi    Derivation  of   the   name   or  acronym: 

(C)  Indication  as  to  whether  the  name  Is 
legally  protected,  e.g..  as  a  trademark; 

(d)  Brief  one-  or  two-sentence  distin- 
guishing description; 

le)  List  i:'f  computers  for  which  avail- 
ability is  current  or  planned: 

(fi  Conditions  of  availability,  eg  free  or 
leased: 

igi  Bibliographic  references  to  authori- 
tative documentation. 

( h  I  Names  and  addresses  of  responsible 
contracts. 

(I)  Date  of  Initial  registration  and  latest 
revision,  validation,  or  cancellation; 

(J)  Miscellaneous  or  additional  informa- 
tion or  comments 

The  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Soft- 
ware Registry  Include: 

<ai    Register   submitted    names    and   acro- 
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nyms  Duplicates  will  be  registered,  but  sub- 
mitters will  be  informed  of  previous  registra- 
tions i«nd  their  legal  status  and  advised  to 
cancel  their  entry  and  make  iome  other 
choice. 

(b)  Answer  queries  regarding  registered 
names  and  acronyms. 

(c)  Annually  solicit  and  regularly  accept 
revisions  to  existing  entries 

(d)  Annually  publish  the  complete  reg- 
ister. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Information  Sciences  Specialist,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  .Service.  Library  of  Congress 
Prior  to  joining  the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr 
Chartratid  spent  six  years  with  private  cor- 
porations concerned  with  the  de*. elopment 
of  information  technology  His  mast  recent 
...sslgnment  was  v.  ith  Planning  Rese.irch 
Corpor.itlon  as  Manager  of  .Applications  De- 
velopment With  the  Federal  Systems  Dl- 
Msioii  of  the  IBM  Corporation  he  fuUi'.led 
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inlormatlon  retrieval  and  graphic  data  in- 
dexing and  retrieval  .\s  a  .Mcm'ocr  of  the 
Technical  Staff  for  the  Ramo-W.^oldrid^ze 
Dl\lslon  of  TRW.  Inc.  he  helped  develop 
large  scale  information  handling  systems  lur 
the  Depart ir.;:-.t  ^ ;  Defei).^;;  Fcr  .several  years 
before  entering  Industry,  he  served  as  .in  In- 
telligence analyst  tor  the  Central  Iiitelligtnce 
-Agency  .ind  with  the  United  States  Navy  at 
continental  and  overseas  posts  He  has  lec- 
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groups:  has  conducted  special  seminars  .it 
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on  the  subject  of  Information  systems  and 
the  role  of  automatic  data  processing.  His 
icademic  work  includes  .i  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  in  hlstorv  and  government  from  the 
University  of  Mls.sourl.  with  additional  grad- 
uate work  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
(The  views  expressed  in  this  paper  are  those 
of  the  author  and  are  not  necessarily  those 
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Two  21 -Year-Old  Maryland  Enlisted  Men 
Killed  in  Vietnam 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Jonathan  E.  Sykes  and  Sp4c.  Jack 
A.  Beard,  two  youns  men  from  Maryland, 
were  recently  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  young  men  and  to  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

Soldier.  Marine  Die  in  Vietnam  War — J.  E. 
Stkes,  J.  A.  Beard  Deaths  Reported 

Two  21-year-old  Maryland  enlisted  men 
luive  been  killed  in  the  Vietnam  fighting, 
The  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

A  marine  from  Baltimore.  Cpl.  Jonathan 
E.  Sykes,  was  shot  dead  while  patrolling  in 
Quang  Nan  province  February  6:  and  a  sol- 
dier from  Boonsboro.  Sf>€c.  4  Jack  A.  Beard, 
died  of  battle  wounds  while  with  the  25th 
Division. 

Corporal  Sykes  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia who  grew  up  in  Baltimore  and  later 
went  to  high  school  In  Trenton,  N.J. 

ENLISTED    ATTER    PROM 

His  mother.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sykes,  of  3708 
Wlnterbourne  road,  said  he  enlisted  "right 
after  his  senior  prom." 
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Corporal  Sykes  was  home  for  a  30-day  fur- 
lough last  .summer  when  he  told  a  reporter 
he  had  volunteered  to  return  to  Vietnam  for 
an  extra  live-months  tour  to  help  "stop  the 
spread  of  communism,"  because,  lip  said.  "I 
have  a  commitment  to  my  country."' 

He  had  already  completPd  the  regular 
twelve-month  tour  and  could  liave  remained 
on  an  American  marine  base  until  his  dis- 
cliarge   which    was   set    for   this    month. 

On  January  12,  his  mother  said,  his  sea- 
bag  arrived  home  Then  .^he  learned  that  he 
had  volunteered  to  serve  yet  .iiiother  three 
months  in  Vietnam. 

""He  was  a  good  marine,  that  little  li:ird- 
head.'"  his  mother  said  "He  made  me  think 
it  was  a  picnic.  He  was  not  the  complaining 
type.  He  said  he  had  learned  to  like  the 
people  over  there.  I  never  thought  that  any- 
thing could  happen  to  my  child  when  he 
had   an   attitude   like  that." 

Corporal  Sykes  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
his  father,  Robert  Sykes.  of  Trenton:  :ind  a 
sister,  Miss  Judonna  Sykes 

Specialist  Beard  was  a  native  of  Hagers- 
town  and  a  graduate  of  Boonsl^uro  High 
School. 

He  enlisted  in  February.  1967.  and  went  to 
Vietnam  in  July. 

Survivors  Include  his  parents.  Jack  M, 
Beard,  of  Boonsboro,  and  Mrs  Geneva  Beard, 
of  Hagerstown;  his  wife,  Mrs  Judith  Beard, 
of  Boonsboro;  two  sisters,  a  half-brother  and 
a  half-sister. 


Vets  of  Dienbienphu  Appraise  Khesanh 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15,  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Wednesday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  an  article  taken  from 
the  London  Sunday  Times  by  Edward 
Mortimer  that  discusses  the  comparison 
between  Dienbienphu  and  Khesanh, 
as  viewed  by  three  veterans  of  the 
French-Indochina  conflict.  These  three 
individuals  were  officers  in  the  French 
Army  and  fought  at  Dienbienphu.  and 
I  believe  their  views  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance as  we  look  at  the  situation  in  Khe- 
sanh. I  include  them  herewith: 

Vets  of  Dienbienphu  Appbaise  Khesanh 
(By  Edward  Mortimer) 

Paris. — Is  Khesanh  a  second  Dienbienphu? 

This  question  about  the  Marine  stronghold 
was  put  to  three  French  officers  who  tried  to 
counter  the  1954  siege  that  led  to  their  coun- 
try's withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

General  Clement  Blanc.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  French  army  at  the  time  and  now  head 
of  the  National  Association  for  Retired  Of- 
ficers, replied:  "No.  the  present  situation  is 
not  comparable  to  the  situation  then  because 
the  enemy  has  had  more  than  ten  years  to 
build  up  his  strength.  Probably  in  1953  or 
1954  there  was  a  possible  solution,  but  now 
you  are  faced  "with  a  real  national  front.  We 
never  had  to  cope  with  attacks  on  Saigon 
and  Hue,  not  even  on  Hanoi 

"The  situation  which  the  Americans  face 
now  is  much  worse — a  general  insurrection. 
which  Is  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  revolu- 
tionary warfare.  They  lack  a  position  of 
strength  from  which  to  negotiate  Even  so. 
they  must  negotiate.  There  is  no  other  solu- 
tion. 

"Tactically  the  American  position  at  Khe- 
sanh is  much  stronger  than  ours  "a-as  at  Dien- 
bienphu, which  was  300  kilometers  |  about 
186  miles)  from  the  nearest  air  base.  Ar- 
guably it  was  a  mistake  to  try  and  hold 
Dienbienphu  at  all.  We  should  have  fallen 
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b.ick  on  Luang  Prabang  |ln  Laos,  still  asso- 
'  uitetl  with  1-Yance  at  that  time).  But  there 
;s  no  reason  why  the  .Americans  .should  be 
defeated  at  Khesanh  and.  :n  any  case.  Kiie- 
".iiih  IS  not  the  deterniining  factor.  What's 
imporiRnt  :.s  the  piienomonon  of  revolution- 
.iry  warfare." 

SEES    U.S.    ADVANT.\GE 

Retired  Gen.  Rene  Cogny.  who  was  com- 
mander of  all  land  forces  in  North  Vietnam, 
.'^aici:  "The  comparison  between  Kliesanh 
:ind  Dienbienphu  Is  a  ti-ndentious  oiie 
thoutrht  lip  by  the  pre.ss  and  the  radio.  The 
f.ill  of  Lanttvei  |the  U.S.  Sppc::U  Forces  camp 
live  miles  weft  of  Khesanli.  overrun  Feb.  7| 
cannot  be  compared  In  importance  with  the 
Jail  of  tlie  lust  two  outposts  of  Uieiihlenphu. 
If  the  Americans  had  thought  it  was  Im- 
j)ortint.  would  it  have  beeii  defended  by 
only  30  resul  irs  und  400  atixlharie"'' 

'"At  Dienbienphu  the  enemy  cut  the  lines 
of  communication  very  early.  Nothinc  like 
that  has  happened  at  Khesanh.  The  Amer- 
icans .still  have  the  means  to  brine  in  new 
.supplies  and  personnel  and  the  chance  to 
maneuver.  At  Dienbienphu  we  liad  r.o  re- 
serves to  bring  up  and  we  were  condemned 
to  immobility.  I  doii't  deny  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Khesanh  Is  serious,  but  I  don't  think 
the  camp  is  reallv  in  (i'ni'cr  The  Americans 
still  have  both  the  means  and  'he  will  to 
win  the  battle. 

".Stratee"lcally,  the  Vietminh  | members  of 
the  orf',ani7ation  that  preceded  the  Vietcong] 
have  got  the  initiative  at  the  moment  by 
launchinL'  a  counter-offensive  simultane- 
ously at  Khesanh  and  throutrhnut  the  coun- 
try, but  General  [William  C]  Westmoreland 
I  the  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam  |  has  every 
(hance  of  reijalning  the  inlti.itive  on  Ijoth 
these  fronts." 

,^I!)K  UK  camp's  \!F-VVS 

The  third  French  officer  questioned  was 
Mai.  Jean  Pouget.  "who  was  only  a  captain  In 
his  thirties  at  the  time  of  Dienblenjihu.  But 
lie  W"as  aide  de  camp  to  Gen  Henri  Navarre, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  lor  Indochliia.  and 
conseciuentlv  attended  all  "'.he  ineennt's  .it 
whicli  .■.tratoey  was  worked  o;it 

Later  Pouget  was  parachvited  into  Dien- 
bienphu itself  and  was  taken  prisoner  v.!, en 
It  surrendered.  After  liis  release,  he  served  as 
a  paratrooper  in  Algeria  llien  left  the  army 
to  devote  himself  to  writing.  As  well  :is  being 
the  model  for  the  hero  of  Jean  Larteguy's 
best-selling  novel  about  Indc-'hina.  "The 
Centurions."  Pouget  lias  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  documents  of  the  period  and 
"WTitten  a  book  of  his  fjwn,  entitled  "We  V.'ere 
at  Dienbienphu." 

"Of  course,  there  are  superficial  .'-Imllarl- 
ties."  he  said.  "For  example,  both  Dienbien- 
phu and  Khesanh  are  in  hollows.  But  it's 
absurd  to  .say  we  were  beaten  at  Dienlilenphu 
because  It  was  a  iiollow.  People  talk  as  if  the 
Vietminh  were  attacking  us  from  above, 
but  in  fact  they  were  .ilways  attacking  us 
from  below  because  we  held  the  surround- 
ing peaks.  When  the  la'^t  peak  was  taken  w"e 
were  finished. 

"But  in  relation  to  the  war  that  |Vo 
Nguyen]  Giap  [then  the  Vletmlnh's  com- 
manding general,  now  Defense  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam]  was  lighting.  Khesanh  be- 
longs to  a  similar  phase— that  of  the  gen- 
eral counter-offensive.  It  wasn't  the  defeat 
at  Dienbienphu  that  provoked  the  collapse 
of  the  French  army:  We  had  lo'A  t.he  war 
from  the  moment  we  asreed  to  negotiate. 

"It's  the  .same  with  the  -Americans.  [Presi- 
dent] Johnson  may  not  actually  be  nego- 
tiating now.  but  he's  agreed  In  principle  to 
stop  bombing  and  the  .American  people  are 
thinking  In  terms  of  negotiation.  That  is  the 
psychological  moment  when  Giap  chooses  to 
launch  his  general  counter-offensive — so  that 
the  Americans  will  think.  'If  we're  going  to 
negotiate,  we'd  be»"ter  get  on  "with  It  ' 

"In  1954  he  held  back  his  attack  on  Dien- 
bienphu until  he  was  .sure  negotiations  "were 
going   to  start.    The   attack  started   the   day 
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after  British  PorelKn  Se<-retary  Anthony] 
Eden  anii'nincprl  in  Berlin  that  the  West 
and  the  Riisslans  wmiid  meet  the  Chinese 
in  Geneva  I  renieniher  beoimse  we'd  heen 
dropp)ed  f)n  Muong  Sal  I  In  LjiorI  and  we 
were  completely  .surrounded  and  outntim- 
bered 

TTien  diirlni?  the  nli^ht  the  enemy  sud- 
denly disappeared  and  moved  up  to  attack 
Dlenhienphii  We  probably  owe  It  to  Mr  Eden 
that  we  got  out  of  Muong  Sal  safe  and 
sound 

GIAP'S  POSITION 

■'Today  Olap  has  the  Initiative  and  the 
situation  has  to  be  Judged  m  relation  to 
his  intentions  To  take  Khesanh  he  would 
have  to  use  40.000  men  and  lose  half  of  them. 
But  If  he  does  that  and  the  psyrhuloglcal  ef- 
fect Is  to  make  the  .\nierlciins  give  up 
quickly,  he  will  h.ive  won 

"What  he  wrtnt.s  is  to  control  the  pripu!a- 
tlon  of  South  Vietnam  .American  opinion  Is 
concentrated  on  Khesanh  while  political 
commissars  are  speaking  in  the  public 
squares  of  every  small  village  ,ind  even  Sai- 
gon Itself  and  they  have  a  whole  party  ap- 
partus  behind  them  devised  by  L^nln  and 
Mao  Tse-tung 

"Olap-  Isn'f  a  classical  general  like  West- 
morel«rMi-or  Navarre  He's  a  genuine  Marxist. 
He'd  have  got  very  bad  marks  it  Sandhurst, 
or  West   Point    or  the  Ecole  de  Guerre 

Olap  has  often  explained  his  strategy  He 
told  Paris  .Match  m  I;t55  I  ion  t  understand 
why  vou  criticize  your  soldiers  Dlenblenphu 
was  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thing  for  us 
thev  could  have  done  Thev  forgot  nothing 
except  the  most  lmp<jrtant  thing  TTiat  for 
a  .Marxist,  strategy  i.s  xbove  .ill  politics  '  " 


Progress  Noted  in  First  Lady's 
Beaudfication  Campaign 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAW.\ii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr  Speaker.  Philip  Meyer 
reports  in  the  Sunday  Oresonian  that 
the  First  Lady's  beautification  cam- 
paigmng  is  succeedini; — despite  its  grum- 
bling cynics. 

A  cross-country  trip  confirms  his  ob- 
senation  Today  there  are  more  i;reen, 
open  areas  and  fewer  billboards  and  eye- 
sores— particularly  near  our  newest 
highways  Many  of  our  cities  have  devel- 
oped aggressive  local  beautification 
programs 

What  began  as  Mrs  Johnsons  per- 
.sonal  commitment  to  beautify  our  Na- 
tions Capital  has  been  tran.sformed  by 
her  into  a  national  commitment  to  re- 
move the  barriers  to  beauty  from  our 
midst 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  not  only  mobilized 
all  levels  of  government  into  the  battle. 
In  a  nation  fed  up  with  ugUne.ss.  thou- 
sands of  citizens  havo  heeded  the  First 
Lady  s  call  to  beautify  our  country  from 
the  grassroots  up  Thousands  of  letters 
pour  into  the  White  House  monthly  tes- 
tifying; to  .America  s  pledtje  to  restore  its 
ancient  beauty 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  remake 
the  face  of  .America.  Generations  of 
neglect  and  scorn  are  not  erased  over- 
night But  the  commitment  has  been 
written  by  Congre.vs  and  already— as  Mr. 
Meyer  notes —  the  country  is  indeed 
more  beautiful  in  .spots."  Mrs.  Johnson 
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has  appropriately  summed  up  our  prog- 
re.ss  to  date; 

The  ugliness  trend  has  been  reversed.  Peo- 
ple   lire   getting   on    the    be.iuty    bandwagon. 

We  must  maintain  the  high  enthusi- 
asm of  the  First  Lady  if  we  are  to  finally 
succeed  I  am  confident  that  we  will. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  In.sert  in 
the  RFCoRn  the  artirU'  by  Philip  Meyer  in 
the  Sunday  Oregonlan: 

L.*DY  Bird  .s  BE.^eri»TCATioN  Campaign  Suc- 

CEKDI.NG    DrsPITE    SnKKKRS 

(By  Philip  Meyer  I 

Washington  -  Mrs  Lyndon  B  Johnson's 
campaign  to  benutlfv  .America  is  three  years 
old  next  month,  and  the  country  Is  indeed 
more  beautiful  In  spf)ts — but  you  have  to 
know  where  ro  look 

Despite  grumbles  and  a  few  snickers  the 
First  Lady  has  succeeded  In  getting  a  lot 
of  people  t<i  talk  about  beauty  and  some  of 
the  talk  hrus  led  U)  visible  results    Examples- 

A  cross-country  auto  trip  will  take  you 
past  more  ijreen  open  space  and  fewer  bill- 
boards than  did  the  same  trip  three  years 
ago 

TTils  eye-pleaslng  effect  is  due  to  the  In- 
creased Interstate  highway  mileage  .ind  the 
suppression  of  billboards  by  the  Highway 
Beaut mcatlon  Act  of  1965 

If  you  happen  to  pass  through  San  Pablo, 
Calif.,  you  win  find  that  a  pleasant,  tree- 
shaded  plaza  has  replaced  the  Junky  collec- 
tion of  signs,  poles,  and  wires  at  the  town's 
main  Intersection 

A  peek  out  of  the  right  >fllce  windows 
here  in  W:ishlngti>n  reveals  llowers  shrubs 
.%nd  pleasing  arrays  of  park  benches  '>n 
patches  of  government  ground  that  used  to 
he  bare 

And  vou  can't  visit  Boston  Philadelphia. 
Rochester,  or  other  cities  which  have  been 
aggressive  about  getting  the  federal  beautifi- 
cation grants  without  admitting  that  they 
are  pretty  m  places 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  iHUD)  has  spent  more  than 
$115  000  000  In  the  last  two  years  on  city 
beautification  and  open  space  grants.  An- 
other $90000.000  was  ipproprlated  for  high- 
way beauty  two  years  ago,  b\it  Congress 
went  home  last  month  without  renewing 
that  appropriation  This  onxlsslon  m.iv  be 
corrected  in  the  new  session. 

"Its  working  I  don't  think  there's  any 
question  .ibout  it  "  savs  Mrs  Henry  Fowler, 
wife  of  the  Treasury  secretary,  and  head  of 
a  traveling  squad  .>f  cabinet  wives  iiid  other 
prominent  Washington  women  who  make 
speeches  around  the  country  to  spread  the 
beauty  gospel 

A  truck  driver  in  Mystic.  Conn.,  agrees.  He 
wrote 

Dear  Mrs.  Johnso.v  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press .Tiy  appreciation  for  what  vou  ha^e 
done  to  make  the  highways  more  pleasant  to 
drive  on  If  you  should  ever  find  time, 

you  .should   take   a  ride  on  1-95    i  Interstate 
951   east  out  of  New  London  this  stretch 

of  highway  would  show  what  you  have  done 
for  us  truck  drivers  " 

Mrs  Johnson  does  not  claim  the  credit  for 
this  new  national  concern  The  country  was 
already  getting  ted  up  with  ugliness  "I  Just 
got  on  a  moving  train."  she  says,  according  to 
her  staff  director.  Elizabeth  Carpenter 

CAMPAIGN     OCTLINED 

Her  campaign  began  In  February.  1965, 
when  Mrs.  Johnson  appointed  a  group  of 
promUient  Washlngtonlans  to  an  Informal 
conunittee  for  a  more  beautiful  capital  It 
quickly  got  things  going  to  set  an  example 
for  the  rest  of   the  country. 

In  the  last  three  years,  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  h.as  c((me  from  private  donors  to  beautify 
the  nation's  capital  Federal  and  municipal 
funds  have  provided  another  *15.000.000  to 
landsc.ipe  and  Improve  parks,  jilaygrounds 
and  streets  here. 
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Mrs.  Johnsion's  concern  began  very  early 
to  spread  beyond  the  capital  In  the  sprlncr  of 
1965.  -she  opened  a  White  House  conference 
on  natviral  beauty  and  called  for  a  grass  roots 
battle  .igalnst  tigllness. 

"It  is  one  problem  which  every  man  and 
woman  .md  ihiid  caw  attack  .and  contribute 
to  defeating."  Mrs    Johnson  said 

since  then  Mrs  Johnson'^;  office  sn  the  'Tist 
wing  of  the  White  House  has  served  as  n  kind 
of  clearing  house  for  exchange  of  idp-is- 
imong  citizens  with  beautification  problems. 

"One  of  the  most  thrilling  thlntrs  Is  to  spp 
how  much  people  are  doing  on  their  own," 
says  Miss  Wilson,  who  opens  the  letters  .ir- 
rlvlng  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thou.sand 
a  month  "It  amazes  tne  to  see  how  muc!-,  cun 
get   done  without   public   funds  " 

Occasionally,  Mrs  Johnson  has  used  '..cr 
position  to  get  direct  trovernment  action  Her 
staff  director  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  likes  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Dayton  lOhlol  baker 
who  wrote  to  the  First  Lady  about  three 
Junked  aircraft  that  marred  his  daily  vjpw 
as  he  drove  past  Wright-Patterson  .Air  Force 
Base 

I  showed  the  letter  to  her"  Mr>;  I'ar- 
penter  reciUs  It  so  happened  that  Deftvise 
Sec.  1  Robert  S  i  McNamiira  was  comlna  to 
dinner  that  night  .so  she  kept  It  anil  L-uve 
it  to  him  iJsten,  that  man  is  faster  than 
sound  The  next  night  he  called  to  sav  the 
alrpl.mes  had  been  pulled  away  from  the 
highway  and  .screened  from  the  road  \'i\x 
never  saw  a  litlzen's  complaint  acted  on  so 
quickly." 

Most  f)f  the  mall  however  produces  some- 
what less  dramatic  action  Correspondents 
receive  a  pamphlet  titled  Ideas  for  Beauty- 
minded  People  .Sample  ideas  Place  plant- 
ers hlled  with  shrubs  .aid  flowers  in  front 
of  your  store  or  office  'Vour  customers  wlU 
appreciate  their  cheer"  And,  "If  vou  h.ave  a 
surplus  of  plants,  pass  them  along  to  frierds 
and   neighbors" 

EXAMPtXS    SHOWN 

By  the  few  objective  measures  that  re 
available,  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  not  iinich 
more  beautllul  than  it  was  three  years  neo. 
Indeed.  Mrs  Johnson  may  have  succeeded 
merely  in  slowing  the  trend  toward  ugliness. 

The  Highway  Beautification  .Act,  labeled 
Lady  Bird's  B:!!'  by  the  President.  Is  fiip- 
posed  to  make  roadsides  prettier  by  remov- 
ing billboards,  screening  junkvards  ..nd 
planting  creenerv  Rut  so  far.  less  th.in  4 
percent  of  the  17  000  affected  junkvards  have 
been   touched 

Highways  completed  since  the  act  are 
noticeably  free  of  billboards,  but  this  may 
not  last  Congress  was  never  too  happy  witli 
the  bill  and  the  loopholes  in  it  may  soon 
be   widened. 

.Mrs  J  ihiipon  is  the  first  President's  wife 
to  get  directly  involved  In  public  policy  since 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Bess  Truman.  Mamie 
Elsenhower  .ind  Jackie  Kennedy  kept  <.ut  of 
such  matters,  and  Lady  Bird  is  exposed  to 
criticism  and  ridicule  from  time  to  time 

RIDICt-tX    HVRLED 

Republican  Rep  Bob  Dole,  now  a  candi- 
date for  the  U  S.  Senate  from  Kansas,  jf- 
fered  an  amendment  when  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  was  passed,  that  drew  a 
few  chuckles  His  amendment  would  have 
struck  out  all  references  to  the  secretary  of 
rommerce.  who  administers  the  act.  ;!nd  sub- 
stituted the  words     I.adv   Bird   " 

Said  Dole:  "When  one  chooses  to  step  down 
from  the  pedestal  of  the  dutiful,  preoccupied 
'*ife  of  t.he  President  and  to  wade  i.'.to 

the  turbulent  stream  if  public  controversy, 
one  t-iust  expect  to  at  least  get  her  feet  wet  " 

There  have  been  other  Republican  com- 
plaints. "While  we  are  spending  money  la 
Vietnam  to  defoliate."  said  Robert  Michel 
of  Illinois,  "we  are  spending  money  at  home 
to  prove  Lady   Bird   has   a  green   thumb 

"There  also  has  been  some  grass  root,s 
grumbling  When  the  Cape  Cod  town  of 
Truro.  .Mass.,  was  awarded  a  landscape  beau- 
tification  grant     local    editors   called   it   la- 
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suiting.    They    said    their    area    was    pretty 
enough  before. 

STAND    SUPPORTED 

Instead  of  the  $72,000  worth  of  "all  sorts 
of  nonresident  pines  and  Junlf>ers,  off  lower- 
ine  shrubs  and  such,  many  who  live  In  and 
love  Truro  might  actually  prefer  the  pitch 
pine,  wild  rose  and  cranberry  cover  that  is 
there  already,"  said  the  weekly  Cape  Coder. 

Even  friends  of  the  program  worry  about 
whether  the  little  federal  money  that  is 
available  Is  going  to  the  right  place.  Most 
of  the  cities  getting  beautification  grants 
already  had  a  lot  going  for  them  with  local 
officials  pushing  vigorously  for  programs  of 
their  own 

Philadelphia,  for  example,  with  the  largest 
single  federal  grant,  $1,000,000  is  spending 
.mother  $19,000,000  of  Its  own  on  beautl- 
ticatlon. 

Other  cities,  like  Washington,  have  hls- 
:  iiic  spi.^ts,  natural  scenery,  or  other  re- 
deeming features  to  make  the  effort  seem 
worthwhile.  San  Pablo.  Calif.,  is  cited  as  the 
rare  cjuse  of  a  city  that  started  from  a  base 
of  near-total    ugliness 

"You're  never  going  to  get  the  country 
completely  cleaned  up,"  admits  Mrs.  Car- 
penter, the  First  Lady's  enthusiastic  spokes- 
man. "But  you  can  make  people  more  awaire 
of  ugliness.  You  can  make  citizens  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  save  their  strip  of  trees 
along  the  river  or  the  park  down  town.  I 
think  the  ugUness  trend  has  been  reversed. 
ppople  are  getting  on  the  beauty  band- 
•*'.tgon." 


Joint   Resolution   Regarding  Afro- 
American   History  Week 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  15.  1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
ine  great  pleasure  to  introduce  today  a 
joint  resolution  regarding  a  matter  of 
Importance  to  the  25  million  Afro- Amer- 
icans in  the  United  States. 

For  42  years,  Afro-Americans  have 
observed  the  week  including  February 
14.  Frederick  Douglass'  birthday,  as  a 
.'<pecial  time  to  commemorate  the  con- 
tiibution  of  the  black  man  to  civilization. 
Several  States  have  made  proclamations 
iflating  to  Afro-American  History 
Week.  However,  the  Federal  Govem- 
ir.ent  has  never  officially  recognized  this 
week  by  special  proclamation  as  it  does 
for  so  many  other  commemorative  days, 
weeks,  and  months. 

The  55  Congressmen  who  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  this  joint  resolution 
feel  as  I  do  that  it  is  time  that  Congress 
corrected  this  oversight.  The  42d  observ- 
ance of  this  week  by  Afro-Americans 
was  chosen  as  the  time  to  introduce  this 
resolution  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
tne  omission. 

We  look  forward  to  Congress  passing 
this  resolution  in  time  for  next  year's 
(clebration. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  Intro- 
ciuced  today  is  as  follows: 

HJ  Res.  1087 
.'olnt  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  annually  the  week  including  Feb- 
ruary 14  (the  birthday  of  Frederick 
Douglass)  as  "Afro-American  History 
Week" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
■rsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  annually 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
Including  February  14  (the  birthday  of 
Frederick  Douglass)  as  "Afro-American 
History  Week"  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and   activities. 

I  am  honored  that  this  joint  resolution 
is  being  cosponsored  by  so  many  of  my 
colleagues.  As  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  full  list  of  spon- 
sors printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  hopeful 
that  other  Members  will  join  with  us: 
PiPTY-Six  Sponsors  ok  Joint  RESOLtrriON 
Designating  the  Week  Incii-ding  Febru- 
ary   14   AS  Afro-American   History   Week 

CALIFORNIA 

George  E.  Brown.  Jr  .  Phillip  Burton,  Don 
Edwards.  Augvistus  P.  Hawkins,  rhomas  M. 
Rees.  Lionel  "Van  Deerlin,  Charles  E.  Wig- 
gins. 

COLORADO 

Byron  G.  Rogers. 

CONNECTlrt'T 

Thomas   J.   Meskill,   William   I_     St     Onge. 

DELAWARE 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 

FLORIDA 

Claude  Pepper. 

HAWAII 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

ILLINOIS 

Frank  Annunzio,  William  L.  Dawson, 
Thomas  F.  Rallsback,  Robert  McClory. 

INDIANA 

John    Brademas,    Andrew    Jacobs.    Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harold  D.  Donohue. 

MICHIGAN 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Charles  C  Dlggs.  Jr. 

MINNESOTA 

Donald  M.  Praser,  Clark  MacGregor. 

MISSOL'RI 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  William  L.  Hungate. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

James  C.  Cleveland, 

NEW    JERSEY 

Henry  Helstoski,  Joseph  G.  Minish.  Peter 
W.  Rodlno,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Daniel  E,  Button,  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
John  G.  Dow,  Seymour  Halpern.  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman,  Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Joseph 
Y.  Resnlck,  Howard  W.  Roblson,  Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal,  William  P.  Ryan,  James  H. 
Scheuer,  Herbert  Tenzer, 

OHIO 

Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  S.  Moorhead,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Joseph  P.  Vlgorito. 

TENNESSEE 

Richard  H.Fulton. 

TEXAS 

Bob   Eckhardt,   James   C.   Wright.   Jr. 

WASHINGTON 

Thomas  M.  Felly. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.   Henry   S.   Reuss. 

Since  the  date  for  establishing  Afro- 
American  History  Week  is  the  day  which 
Frederick  Douglass  chose  to  celebrate  as 
his  birthday,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks a  brief   biography   of   Douglass 
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whose  courage,  conviction,  and  outspok- 
enness have  made  him  a  le^-end  and  an 
inspiration  for  all  black  people.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  escaped  from  slavery  as 
a  young  man  and  fought  throughout  his 
life  for  the  still  unachieved  goal  of  social 
and  economic  equality  for  all  Americans. 
His  speeches  liave  the  same  force  and 
relevance  today  as  they  did  during  the 
19tli  century. 

The  following  biographical  sketch   is 
taken  from   "Great  Negroes:   Past   and 
Present."  by  Russell  L.  Adams: 
Frf.dfrick  .'V.  DoL-HLASs  1 1817-95):  Golden 
Trombone  of  .ABOLmoN 

The  first  day  of  1863  was  bitter  and  cold. 
The  3.000  abolitionists  and  free  Negroes  gath- 
ered m  Tremont  Temple.  Boston  ■were  e.xclted 
.ind  waited  impatiently  for  news  from  Wash- 
ington DC.  Among  those  In  the  hall  were 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  'VVllliam  Wells  Brown 
and  Frederick  A.  Douglass,  people  -whose  lives 
had  been  dedicated  to  bringing  about  this 
moment.  The  crowd  had  gathered  early  and 
passed  the  time  with  (Jtatory  and  singing. 
Douehips.  The  greatest  (jrator  of  them  all,  had 
.spoken  and  now  he,  too.  was  waiting  with  the 
rest  Into  the  liall  burst  a  man  shouting,  "It 
is  coming,  It's  on  the  wires,  the  Telezram  Is 
coming  in!"  The  Telepram  was  news  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  i''ow  taking  ef- 
fect The  crowd  quickly  translated  the  Tele- 
gr.'Hm  Into  sonp : 

".9oi;Tirf  lovd  the  timhrrl  o'er  Egypt'.t  dark  .<.ca 
Jehovah  Im.'-'  triuvxphed :  //!'-■  people  are  )ree' ' 

Pour  million  black  men  and  women  would 
soon  be  free.  Not  all  of  them  and  not  all  at 
the  same  time  but.  Inevitably,  all  one  day 
w'ould  be  free. 

For  Frederick  A.  Douglass,  already  a  free 
man.  this  night  was  the  hlph  point  of  his 
life  From  Tremont  Temple,  Douglass  could 
look  back  on  a  life  which  liad  besun  In 
slavery  and  obscurity.  Rising  like  some 
bronze  Phoenix.  Douglass  for  years  had  been 
the  golden  trombone  of  abolition,  ever  press- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  his  fellov^-  Negroes. 
No  one  knows  just  how  this  ex-slave,  ship 
caulker,  wood  cutter  coal  handler  and  odd 
job  man,  almost  overnight,  became  the 
spokesman  of  his  race  Born  In  1817  on 
Maryland's  hard  .scrabble.  Eastern  shore. 
Frederick  Augustus  Bailey  as  a  child  often 
had  to  fight  with  does  over  bones  in  order  to 
get  enough  fotKl  His  rebelliotis  f~plrit  kept 
him  in  trouble  with  his  master  itnd  once  he 
was  whipped  each  week  for  .six  months  in 
an  effort  to  break  his  Indomitable  spirit  Ex- 
asperated, his  master  sold  him  when  he  was 
ten  years  old  When  Frederick  Aiieustus 
Bailey  was  21.  he  escaped  and  went  to  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Paul 
Cuffe.  Here  he  finally  learned  to  read  and 
wTite  and  to  know  that  there  v^ere  many 
others  who  felt  slavery  to  be  WTong. 

In  1841,  now  a  married  man,  Frederick 
August  Bailey  changed  his  name  to  Douglass 
and  began  to  attend  meetings  of  the  various 
anti-slavery  societies,  telling  of  his  experi- 
ences as  a  slave  The  Massachusetts  Anti- 
slavery  Society  engaged  him  as  lecturer  and 
expected  him  to  tell  simply  whiit  had  hap- 
pened to  liim  and  leave  the  br^iader  Issues 
to  others,  such  as  W.IIiam  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  the  society  general  agent,  'William  Col- 
lins, But  like  Garrison,  Douglass  determined 
that  he  would  be  heard.  "It  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  me  to  narrate  wTongs.  I  felt  like  de- 
noiincint:  them  "  From  this  point  forward, 
Douglass  traveled  all  over  New  England  and 
much  of  the  North.  His  travels  were  not 
without  hardship  and  danger,  for  he  was  still 
a  fugitive  slave.  Nor  was  the  North  Itself 
completely  sympathetic  with  his  cause.  In 
Pendleton,  Indiana  for  example,  he  was 
beaten  unconscious  ^tnd  left  for  dead  by  a 
white  mob.  Undaunted  Douglass  continued 
to  denounce  the  evils  of  slavery. 
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1:  Wis  perhaps  in  the  rruciWe  of  th«  aiitl- 
sl.ivery  tfcture  c:rcul'.  that  the  real  education 
of  Dougl.iss  w  is  e.irned  So  great  was  Doug- 
lass" ikiil  38  ,in  or.itur  his  fame  soon  over- 
shadowed that  of  uther  able  Ne^ro  »poke«- 
men  such  as  Charles  L.  Remond.  Henry 
Highland  Garnet-,  and  esen  caused  tension 
het*een  hlm.,elf  and  some  of  his  white  col- 
leagues Three  things  contributed  to  his 
success  i;  a  spolcesman  the  Inherent  jus- 
tice of  hli  '--.r.i  e  in  1  Nor'.h  growing  increas- 
ing.y  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  slavery,  the 
vigor  of  his  oratory  and  the  drama  nf  his 
person.  A  powerfully-bullt.  strong-featured 
mulatto  with  a  huge  leonine  head.  Doui?- 
ia^a'  bearing  was  noblUty  itself  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  .ia:d  that  the  lery  look  of  Doug- 
lass was  in  irresistible  I'jglc  against  the 
oppression    if  hU  r»ce  ", 

la  184.5  against  the  advice  of  his  friends. 
Douglass  decided  to  write  an  account  of 
his  life,  fully  aware  of  the  potslbility  that 
thU    AfiiM  rl    tiirlc      iim     i;    'lif      Bi!  "v     '■'i!'- 


away  ilavc  ul  Ihomat.  .Aiild  When  his  Nar- 
rative of  :lir  Lite  aii4  ri'iiM  of  Frederick 
Dougla<»  appeared  In  tills  .siime  year.  Doug- 
l.iss went  to  England  ami  ci>iuinued  t<j  speak 
out  against  slavery  English  friends  raised 
niuney  to    ecu  re  his  form.il  freedom  from  his 

•  Id  ma-rer  md  two  years  later  Douglass 
relurn^-d  to  America  to  start  a  newspaper, 
flist  called  T'le  .Vort'i  Star,  and  liner  Fri'd- 
e  trk  DouQlai.1'  Paper.  In  his  own  words. 
Doiigla.:s  man  iged  to  keep  my  anti-slavery 
i  aimer  steadllv  rlylng  dtinng  lil  the  [slavery] 
coniUcl  from  the  luiunin  of  1847  till  the 
Union  of  the  states  'viis  a.s.«ured  and  Eman- 
cipation was  a  fact  accompli.-hed  " 

.Shifting  lowly  from  the  spoken  to  the 
printed  word.  Douglass  now  moved  even 
closer  "o  direct  nciion  In  1848  he  joined 
•.;ie  short-lived  Liberty  Party  During  the 
rarly  winter  >f  1850.  he  met  with  John 
Brown  bef.ire  his  ra.d  on  Harper's  Ferry  and 
cautioned    the    latter,    declaring    '.hat     "from 

..^i|r'o.-'f  ^M    '!  .it.ii.tr     'III    h.'    .'xnectpd    but 


imprisonment  .aid  death  "  DougUiss"  predic- 
tion came  true  and  Doui;Jass  iUmsell  iiad  to 
Uie  In  Cinada  lor  ;i  while. 

When  the  impending  crisis  finally  erupted 
in  outright  war.  Frctlerlck  Dongla.ss  urged 
Miiciln  to  tree  the  slaves  and  .irm  Negroes 
He  -ilso  recruited  Negroes  lor  the  Union 
arniies.  among  them  his  own  sons. 

When  the  Union  emerged  victorious. 
Dougla.ss  turned  his  ;ittention  to  the  status 
of  the  freedmen.  urging  education  as  ,i  way 
out  Many  of  these  ideas  were  re.id  by  BiKiker 
T  Waslilngton  and  embodied  In  Tuskeijeo 
Institute  DouE;lass  was  also  quite  Interested 
m  unUersil  .-.uflr.ige.  wnmen't.  rights,  .ind 
world  peace  He  held  a  variety  of  ufflces  with 
the  US  government.  Including  that  of  Re- 
corder ol  Doed.-i.  Washington.  DC.  and  Mini.-- 
ter  to  Hal'l 

Frederick  Augustus  Douglass  lived  until 
1895  ind  saw  the  pendulum  of  history  swing 
;rom  slavery  toward  the  beginning  of  free- 

flnm 


SENATE— FnV/a^,  February  IS,  1968 


The  Scr.are  met  at  12  o'clock  mendian. 
and  svas  calkd  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev  Jack  P  Lowndes.  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church.  Arlington.  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer 

Let  us  run  with,  patience  the  race  that 
13  set  be, tore  us    Hebrews  12:    1. 

O  God.  Lord  of  men  and  of  nations,  to 
Thee  -.ve  turn  for  peace  and  -strenijth. 
Let  this  time,  wisely  .^et  apart  by  this 
body  to  acknowledge  Thee,  be  a  time  of 
fresh  fellowship  wi»h  Thee  and  a  new- 
experience  of  Thy  presence  and  love. 
Come  close'  to  us  and  especially  to  the 
Members  of  this  important  .iroup  of  ded- 
icated men,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
any  human  words  spoken  in  prayer,  meet 
our  needs 

Here  today  we  pray  that  Thou  will 
quicken  the  minds  and  challenge  the 
courage  and  illumine  the  .spirit  of  those 
who  have  :he  responsibility  of  making 
decisions  that  ultimately  determine  our 
destiny  as  a  nation. 

In  this  place  we  are  aware  of  our  his- 
tory, remembering  great  men  and  in- 
spired decisions  of  the  past  and  present. 
We  also  feel  conscioiis  of  another  pres- 
ence that  has  been  here  throughout  our 
history  and  v^e  feel  is  here  now.  even 
Thy  presence  For  this  we  are  thankful 
and  we  renew  our  loyalty  to  Thee  in  this 
hour 

Be  with  those  brave  men  who  represent 
us  in  the  fields  of  battle  as  well  as  those 
who  represent  us  here.  Hasten  the  day 
when  wars  shall  cease  to  the  ends  of  the 
world  Thank  Thee  for  Thv  help.  O  Lord. 
.Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. February  15.  1968.  be  dispensed 
with 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILI.S 

Messages  m  writuig  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  comniunicated 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  .Tones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
Februan.'  14.  1968.  the  President  iiad  ap- 
proved and  signed   the  followins   acts: 

S  491  An  ,ict  U)  determine  the  rluhls  and 
interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  'he  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  ol  the  Ute  Mountain  Reser- 
vation m  .md  to  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

S.  1542  .^n  act  to  .imend  section  4U8  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  .is  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  savings  ,ind  loan 
holding  companies  and  subsidiary  companies 


LIMITATION  O.V  .ST.\TEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  :n 
relation  to  the  transaction  ot  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  :i  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AT  CONCLU- 
SION OF  .MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


ORDER  F<JR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
.\TOR  CHURCH  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  21 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  on  Wedne.sday 
next  rhe  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaiio  Mr  Church  i  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  hour  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unaiumoua  con.sent  tiiat  the  Senate  yo 


into   executive   se.ssion    to   consider    the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


US    AIR   FORCE 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
diT  nominations  in  the  US.  Air  Force 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination.s 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  arc  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  m  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


US.  NAVY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  .sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


US.   MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Harold  L.  Oppenheimer  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS      PLACED  ON     THE 

SECRETARY'S       DESK  IN       .MR 

FORCE.       ARMY,       AND  MARINE 
CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 
Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


t  XECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

rhc  VICE  PRESIDE::t  laid  before  the 
St-nate  messaucs  li;)m  the  President  of 
tlie  I  nifed  States  submitting  sundry 
11  iminations.  which  were  referred  t.i  tht- 
apiiroi'.riate  c  immitters. 

■  For  nominations  this  day  leceived.  see 
tiie  end  of  .Sen.Tle  proceedintrs.  > 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  .Senate  resume  the  con- 
.Mderation  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  wns  ameed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
isl.itive  business. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  Senators,  under  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  86-42,  to  attend  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
•ary  Conference  to  be  held  at  Washing- 
tun.  DC,  on  March  20-24,  1968:  Aiken 
Chairman),  Elle.n-der.  .Stennis,  Mans- 
field, Long  of  Louisiana.  Tydings.  Sponc, 

IIlCKENLOOPER,   COOPER,   JORDAN   Of  IdahO, 

FoNc.  and  Griffin. 

The  Chair,  under  the  authority  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-420.  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  on  April 
11-17,  1968:  Sparkman  'Chairman), 
Mansfield,  Gore,   Yarborough,  Inouye, 

MONTOYA,       MONDALE,       SMITH,       FANNIN, 

Pong.  Hansen,  and  Baker. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  18-Nation  Disarm- 
ament Conference  which  was  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  January  18, 
1968:  Pastore,  Gore,  Ribicoff,  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  Carlson,  and  Cooper. 


EXECUTTVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Report    of    Proceedings    Concluded    Under 
Indian    Claims   Commission    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  proceedings  under  the  Indian 
Claims  Commis6lon  Act  that  have  been 
Imally  concluded  ( with  an  accompanying  re- 
IKDrt);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Permission  of  Federal  Employees  To  Pur- 
chase Shares  of  Federal  ok  State  Char- 
tered Credit  Unions  Through  Voltjntabt 
Payroll   Allotment 

.\  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  expressing  adverse 
reaction  to  the  bill  H.R.  6157,  to  permit  Fed- 
eral employees  to  purchase  shares  of  F'ederal 
'•r  State  chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Report  Under  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  tlie 
82d  quarterly  report  under  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949,  for  the  lotirth  quarter,  1967 
(With  an  accompanying  report  i :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  Under  F.mr  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  developments 
under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
of  November  3,  1966.  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
(with  accompanying  papers  and  reptirt):  to 
the   Committee   on    Commerce. 

Report  of  Property  Disro.sF.n  of  VInder 
Federal  Property  and  Adminlsthativk 
Services  Act  of  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  cover- 
ing personal  property  donated  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  .ind  civil 
defense  organizations  and  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  for  the  perif;d.  July  1  through 
December  31,  1967  iwitli  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  If  shipping 
containers  for  military  electronic  equipment 
are  reused,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  15,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Concession   Contract   in  Hot 
Springs  National  Park.  Ark. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
concession  contract  in  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  Ark.  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Annual  Report   of  the   Director   of   the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
OlBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Di- 
rector and   the  reports   of    the   annual   and 
special  meetings  of  the  Judiciary  Conference 
of  the  United  States  for  1967   (with  accom- 
panying reports);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

Report  op  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman.  and 
State  Cochalrman,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  Projects  Committee.  National 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
a  report  of  the  Projects  Committee  of  that 
organization  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  CALLING  ON 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  TO 
SERVE  THE  YOUTH  OF  THE 
NATION— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP     JOINT     RESOLUTION 

Mr.   YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 


lic Welfare.  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  joint  resolution  'S.J 
Res.  138)  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
as  required  by  their  congressional  char- 
ter. The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  on  yester- 
day, February  15.  1968.  In  reporting  the 
.loint  resolution,  there  was  no  written  re- 
port. There  wa.s  unanimous  support  for 
ordering  the  joint  resolution  reported  by 
the  committee. 

This  IS  a  joint  resolution  on  the  52d 
anniversary  of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  by  Congre.ss.  calling 
upon  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  ex- 
tend its  field  of  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
names  of  all  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  both 
jjaities.  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
re.solution  as  reported,  and  that  their 
names  be  added  on  sub.sequent  printings 
of  the  joint  re.solution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and,  without  objection,  the  names  will 
be  added,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  names,  ordered  to  be  added  on 
subsequent  printings  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, are  as  follows:  Senators  Hill, 
Morse,  Clark,  Randolph.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Pell.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Nelson.  Kennedy  oi  New  York, 
Javits.  PnotTY.  DoMiNicK.  Murphy.  Fan- 
nin, and  Griffin. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    McCLELLAN    (by   request): 

S.  2980,  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  lor  the  reorganization  of  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment: :uid 

.S.2981.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  considera- 
tion .and  approval  of  projects  dr.'iwmg  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  :tsslst.-ince  program, 
to  .simplify  requirements  for  the  operation 
of  those  projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

(Sec  t!ie  remrtrks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  .tbove  bills,  which  appear 
u.'^.der  sep.Trnte  headings,  i 
By  Mr.  INOUYE : 

S.  2982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Wang; 
and 

S.  2983.   A  bill   for  the   relief   of   Chon   Ah 
.Show:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv, 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 

S.  2984.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife  into  the 
United  States;  to  prevent  the  intor.<:trite  ship- 
ment of  .'eptUes.  amphibians,  and  other  wild- 
life  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Varborouch 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  2980— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  THE  PERIOD  WITHIN 
WHICH  THE  PRESIDENT  MAY 
TRANSMIT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
REORGAJHZATION  PLANS 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President,   at 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
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of  the  BudKet,  I  Introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  extend  until  De- 
cember 11  1972,  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  submit  reorgaruzation  plans 
pursuant  to  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  formerly  referred  to 
as  the  RetJrKani/ation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended 

Similar  authority  has  been  made  avail- 
able tn  President's,  with  few  lapses  since 
1932  The  President's  current  authority 
to  subriut  reorganization  plans  will  ex- 
pire on  December  31  1968  This  bill 
would  extend  this  authority  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  vf  ars  No  other  change  In  exist- 
ing law  Is  proposed 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  th.e  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  printed  at 
this  noint  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and  without  obj»'Ct:on.  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The.  Ull  S  2980'  to  extend  the  period 
writhin  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit to  the  Compress  plans  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  introduced 
by  Mr  McClellan.  by  request  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows 

3    2980 

Bf  if  enartfd  by  thf  Sfnafc  and  Hou.ie  of 
R-'prfifntatwea  of  the  l'n:ted  States  of 
Arner^ca  m  Conqrex!<  asHemblfd.  Thai  section 
905ibi.  title  5  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  ovtt  December  31  I968", 
and  inserting  '.n  lieu  thereof  Derember  31. 
1972 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr  McClel- 
LAN.  IS  as  follows: 

ExEcrnvE   Offtcb   "F    the    Presi- 

DENT      BI■RE.^t•     or     THE    Bt'Dr.BT 

Wav'ti'Kjfon.  D  C    January  J7   lOHS 

Hon      HUBEHf    H      HfMPHREY 

P'l'iidt'nt  Of  thf  Senate 
WaslingtoTi   D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  The  reorganization 
statute  (Chapter  J  of  title  5  of  the  United 
Statee  Code  i  provides  that  the  President 
"shall  from  time  to  time  examine  the  or- 
ganization of  i:i  agencies  and  sh;iil  deter- 
mine what  changes  therein  axe  necessary" 
to  accomplish  various  purposee.  Including 
more  elTec'lve  management,  reduction  :n  ex- 
penditures, and  elimination  of  duplication. 
The  responsibility  vested  In  the  President  by 
the  statute  is  Indefinite 

The  President  is  also  authorized  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  reorganization 
plans  necess^LTy  to  carry  out  the  purp<»es  .>f 
the  statute  However,  under  present  law  a 
reorganuation  plan  may  t.ike  effect  only  if 
the  plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  t>e- 
fore  December  31.  1968 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  extend  for  four 
years  the  period  during  which  reorganiza- 
tion plans  may  be  tran.'imitted  to  the  Con- 
gress To  accomplish  this  there  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation,  "To  amend 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  executive  reorganization," 

The  continuing  need  for  authority  granted 
by  the  reorganization  statute  Is  clear  Sim- 
ilar authonty  has  been  avail.ible  with  few 
lapses  since  1932.  and  each  President  h.is 
used  it  to  improve  the  organization  and  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  obligation  if  the  President  to  see  that 
the  new  programs  of  recent  years  as  well  as 
older  programs  are  well  administered  and  co- 


iir'lliiiited  and  to  lt\siire  that  mir  agencies 
are  nnwt  effectively  ortjanlzed  Is  umiuestlon- 
able.  The  pr<x-edure  set  forth  In  the  reor- 
Kanlzatlon  statute  pmvldes  an  important, 
workable,  and  time-tested  means  to  assist 
the  President  in  fulfilling  hla  obligation. 

The  ireatlon  of  siiuiid  machinery  to  ad- 
minister 'Hir  laws  Is  not  an  easv  task  and 
It  Is  never  rinl.'ihed  The  Increiislng  romplex- 
Itv  of  mcHlern  life  the  rapid  growth  of  onr 
population,  and  our  conimltment  to  the  new 
programs  uf  recent  years  make  the  'ask 
harder  but  more  important  As  the  PresUlenl 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  Cungress  nn  this 
subject  two  years  ago  "Ooveriunent  has  a 
resptinslblllty  to  Its  citU'ens  to  iidmlnlster 
their  business  with  lilspatch.  enthvislasm 
and  effectiveness  '  The  reorgani/atlun  statute 
is   a  vital  tool  in  achle".  iuk  that  goal 

I  kniiw  the  C<ingress  rept-atedly  has  recog- 
nli-ed  the  importance  nf  the  statute  and  the 
need  for  an  ever-contliuiing  study  of  the 
'Tganlralion  of  the  Federal  Government 
Therefore,  I  urge  prompt  action  by  the  C'cin- 
Kress  on  tlie  prfiposed  amendnu-nt  cif  the  re- 
organli^atlon  statute 
Sincerely 

CH^RLF..S  I,    SCHt'LTZC. 

Director 

Enclosure 

.\  bill  to  .amend  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  tlie 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  executive 
reorganization 

Be  it  enarti'd  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Hepreseritatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerua  in  Congret.t  axiembled  That  sub- 
"sectlon  ibi  of  section  J05  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "1988"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   •l'fr2' 


3.  2981-  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  EXPEDITE  PROCEDURES  FOR 
CERTAIN  f^EDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  pronde 
temporary'  authority  for  expeditiniK  pro- 
cedures for  consideration  and  approval 
of  projects  drawing  upon  more  than  one 
Federal  a.ssistance  proi^ram.  to  simplify 
requirements  for  the  operation  of  those 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  for  introduction.  In 
order  that  the  obiectives  enumerated  In 
the  President's  message  of  March  17, 
1967,  on  the  quality  of  American  Gov- 
ernment may  be  fuiniled.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  recommended  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  permit  "Federal 
agencies  to  combine  related  grants  Into 
a  single  financial  package,  thus  simpli- 
fying the  financial  and  administrative 
procedures — without  disturbing,  how- 
ever, the  separate  authorization,  ap- 
propriations, and  substantive  requii^- 
ments  for  each  u'rant-in-aid  program." 

The  purjiose  of  the  i^mposed  legisla- 
tion IS  to  remove  or  simplify  certain  ad- 
ministrative and  t«^hnical  impediments 
which  hamper  or  prevmt  the  considera- 
tion, processing,  approval  and  adminis- 
tration of  projects  which  draw  upon  re- 
sources available  from  more  than  one 
Federal  agency,  program  or  appropria- 
tion This  bill  would  enable  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  other  public 
or  private  agencies  to  use  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  two  or  more  pro- 
grams in  support  of  multiple-purpose 
projects  Under  tnis  bill — 


Federal  agency  heads  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  uniform  requiic- 
ments  of  certain  provisions  of  law  so  th;u 
jointly  funded  projects  would  not  hiive 
to  be  subject  to  contlictmg  rules  and  letr- 
ulatlons: 

In  appropriate  cases.  Federal  agencies 
would  have  authonty  to  delegate  to  olln  r 
agencies  iKiwer  to  approve  [X)rtions  of 
projects  in  their  behalf: 

Federal  agency  heads  could  e.stablish 
joint  management  funds  in  their  ati-,- 
cies  U)  finance  multlple-purpo.se  project^ 
drawing  upon  appropriations  from  sever- 
al different  accounts: 

The  President  would  prescribe  appro- 
priate regulations  for.  and  approve 
agency  delegations  of  power  and  func- 
tions under  tins  act.  He  would  maki  :i- 
pt)rts  to  the  Congress  on  actions  takin. 
and  make  recommendations  for  .iridi- 
tional  legislative  action,  including'  oio- 
po.sals  for  consolidation.  Mmpliflcaii'i::  >r 
coordination  of  grant  programs. 

The  Joint  Funding  Simplification  ait 
of  1948.  would  not.  except  as  speclficallv 
provided,  affect  substantive  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Federal  assistance  pio- 
grams  but  would  pronde  a  legal  basis 
for  consolidating  some  of  the  finaiuial 
procedures  under  centralized  direction 
and  control. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  letter 
dated  August  11.  1967.  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  BudL^Pt. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  'ill 
be  received  and  appropriat^'ly  referrrd: 
and.  without  obiectlon.  the  bill  and  et- 
tcr  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  2981'  to  provide  tempo- 
rary authority  to  expedite  procedures  for 
tonsideratlon  and  approval  of  proircts 
drawing  upon  more  than  one  Fed'  ral 
assistance  program,  to  .simplify  requno- 
ments  for  the  operation  of  those  piojt '  :>. 
and  for  other  purposes  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S. 2981 

lie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho!i<? 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre<:s  assembled.  That  '!.:? 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  "Joint  Pundinz 
simpllttcatlon   Act  of   1968". 

PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enable 
States,  local  governments  and  other  ptitlic 
or  private  organizations  and  agencies  to  use 
Federal  assistance  more  effectively  and  itfl- 
ciently.  to  adapt  that  assistance  more  reaailv 
to  their  particular  needs  through  the  wider 
use  of  projects  drawing  upon  resources  avail- 
able from  more  than  one  Federal  agency, 
program  or  appropriation  and  to  acquL-e 
experience  which  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  legislative  proposals  respecting  'he 
consolidation,  simplification  and  coordit^.a- 
tlon  of  Federal  assistance  programs.  It  is  the 
further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encouraee 
Federal-State  arrangements  under  which 
local  governments  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  and  agencies  may  more 
effectively  and  efflclently  combine  State  and 
Federal  resources  in  support  of  projects  f 
common  Interest  to  the  governments,  age.i- 
cles  and  organizations  concerned. 


utsic  nF.sp<iNsnm.iTif:s  of  the  heads  or 
n:DERAL  agencies 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  such  regu- 
litlons  as  tlie  President  may  prescribe,  the 
heads  I'f  Federal  ugencieF  may  take  actions. 
b'  internal  agency  order  or  interagency 
a>;reenu'nt,   including  but   not   limited  to: 

lit  klentificatlon  of  related  programs 
likely  to  be  particularly  suitable  or  appro- 
j.riate  lor  providing  Joint  support  for  specific 
kind.s  ol  projects; 

.  2 1  development  and  promulgation  of 
^•iildellnes.  model  or  Illustrative  projects, 
joint  <ir  common  application  forms,  and 
111  her  materials  or  guidance  to  assist  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  projects  draw- 
ing   .support    from    different    programs; 

i3i  review  of  administratively  established 
jT'igram  requirements  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  those  requirements  may  Impede 
.-ipport  of  projects  and  the  extent  to  which 
tiiese  may  be  appropriately  modified,  and 
making  modifications  accordingly; 

i4i  establishment  of  common  technical  or 

.I'lmlnistrative  rules  among  related  programs 

•..  .t.^sist   in   the  joint   use  of  funds  in  the 

upport  of  specific  projects  or  classes  of  proj- 

1  cts;  and 

I  5 1  creation  of  joint  or  common  appUca- 
non  processing  and  project  supervision  pro- 
cedures or  mechanisms  including  procedures 
:  T  designating  lead  agencies  to  assume  re- 
ponsibilltles  tor  processing  on  behalf  of  sev- 
1  ral  agencies  and  for  designation  of  managing 
leencies  to  assume  responsibilities  for  proj- 
ect supervision  on  behalf  of  several  agencies. 

I  b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
lie  responsible  lor  taking  actions,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  under  applicable 
law.  which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
.^ct  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  head  shall  also  consult  and  co- 
'perate  with  the  lieads  of  other  Federal 
igencics  in  order  similarly  to  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  of  different  agen- 
I'les  which  may  be  used  together  or  Jointly 
in  .support  of  projects  undertaken  by  State 
nr  local  governments  or  other  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

application    PROCESSING 

Sec.  4.  Actions  taken  by  Federal  agen- 
'  tes  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  relate  to 
•  he  processing  of  applications  or  requests 
;  ir  assistance  under  two  or  more  Federal 
;irograms  in  support  of  any  project  shall  be 
designed  to  assure,  so  far  as  reasonably  pos- 
.=ible  (1)  that  all  reqiUred  reviews  and  ap- 
provals are  handled  expeditiously;  (2)  that 
lull  account  is  taken  of  any  special  consid- 
erations of  timing  that  are  made  known  by 
the  applicant  that  would  affect  the  feaslbll- 
.ty  of  a  jointly  funded  project;  (3)  that  the 
.ipplicant  is  required  to  deal  with  a  mini- 
mum number  of  Federal  lepresentatlves 
acting  separately  or  as  a  common  board  or 
panel;  (4)  that  the  applicant  is  promptly 
.nformed  of  decisions  with  respect  to  his 
application  and  of  any  special  problems  or 
mpediments  which  may  affect  the  feasibility 
"i  Federal  provision  of  assistance  on  a  Joint 
basis;  and  (5)  that  the  applicant  is  not  re- 
quired by  representatives  of  any  one  Fed- 
•ral  agency  or  program  to  obtain  informa- 
•ion  or  assurances  concerning  the  require- 
ments or  actions  of  another  Federal  agency 
which  could  better  and  more  appropriately 
be  secured  through  direct  communication 
among    the    Federal   agencies   involved. 

SPECIAL    AUTHORITIES BASIC   CONDITIONS 

Sec  5.  Where  appropriate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  this  section,  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  may  use  the  authorities  de- 
scribed in  sections  6.  7  and  8  (relating  to  the 
establishment  of  uniform  technical  or  ad- 
ministrative requirements,  delegation  of 
powers   and   responsibilities,   and   establish- 


ment of  joint  inanagement  funds i  with  re- 
spect to  projects  assisted  under  more  than 
one  Federal  assistance  program.  Tliese  au- 
thorities shall  be  exercised  only  pur.tuant  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President 
Tliose  regulations  shall  include  criteria  or 
procedures  to  assure  the  authorities  are  lim- 
ited in  use  to  problems  that  cannot  l>e  ade- 
quately dealt  with  through  otlier  .ictions 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law: 
that  tliey  are  applied  only  .as  necessary  to 
promote  expeditiotis  processing  or  effective 
and  efficient  administration;  and  that  they 
are  applied  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  Interest  and  with  program  pur- 
poses or  statutory  requirements  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNIFORM  TECHMC,\L  OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE   REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  projects 
which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  vary- 
ing or  conflicting  technical  or  administrative 
provisions  of  law.  the  heads  of  Federal  agen- 
cies may  adopt  uniform  provisions  respect- 
ing: 

(1)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  financial  administration. 
including  accounting,  reporting  and  audit- 
ing, and  maintaining  separate  bank  ac- 
counts, but  only  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  section  8; 

(21  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal  pay- 
ments where  a  single  or  combined  schedule  is 
to  be  established  for  the  project  as  a  whole; 

(3)  Inconsistent  of  conflicting  require- 
ments that  assistance  l^e  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or  a 
contract  rather  than  a  grant. 

(4)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments for  merit  personnel  systems,  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  combination  of  as- 
sistance contemplated  v.'ould  cause  those  re- 
quirements to  be  applied  to  portions  of  proj- 
ects administered  by  agencies  not  otherwise 
subject  to  such  requirements; 

(5)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  require- 
ments relating  to  accountability  for.  or  the 
disposition  of,  property  or  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  assist- 
ance where  common  rules  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  project  as  a  whole;  and 

(6)  other  inconsistent  or  conflicting  re- 
quirements of  an  administrative  or  technical 
nature,  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  processing  of  ap- 
plications In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Federal  agency  heads  may  pro- 
vide for  review  of  proposals  for  projects  by 
a  single  panel,  board  or  committee  in  lieu  of 
review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or  com- 
mittees when  such  review  would  otherwise 
be  required  by  law. 

fc)  In  promoting  the  more  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  Federal  assistance  resources. 
Federal  agency  heads  may  waive  require- 
ments that  a  single  or  specified  public 
agency  be  utilized  or  designated  to  receive, 
sujjervise  or  otherwise  administer  a  part  of 
the  Federal  assistance  drawn  upon  by  any 
Jointly  funded  project  to  the  extent  that  ad- 
ministration by  another  public  agency  is 
determined  to  be  fully  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable State  or  local  law  and  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  assistance  program 
Involved.  This  authority  may  be  exercised 
only  upon  (1)  request  of  the  head  of  a 
unit  of  general  government,  with  respect  to 
agencies  which  he  certifies  to  be  under  his 
jurisdiction,  or  (2)  with  the  agreement  of 
the  several  State  or  local  public  agencies 
concerned. 

DELEGATION    OF    POWERS 

Sec.  7.  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
agency  heads  may  delegate  to  other  Federal 
agencies  any  powers  relating  to  the  approval. 
under  this  Act,  of  projects  or  classes  of  proj- 


ects under  a  program  If  .'^uch  delegation  will 
promote  the  purposes  of  that  program. 
Agency  heads  may  also  delegate  to  other 
Federal  agencies  powers  and  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  supervision  of  administration  of 
Federal  assistance,  or  otherwise  arrange  for 
other  agencies  to  perform  such  activities, 
with  respect  to  projects  or  classes  of  projects 
subject  to  this  Act.  Delegations  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  only  on  such  condi- 
tions as  may  he  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  powers  and  ftmctlons  delegated  are  exer- 
cised in  full  conlormlty  witli  applicable  stat- 
utory provisions  and  policies. 

FUNDING    ARRANGEMENTS    AND    PROCEDURES 

Sec  8.  I  a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more 
effective  administration  of  lunds  drawn 
from  more  than  one  Federal  program  or  .ip- 
proprlatlon  in  support  of  projects  under  this 
Act.  tliere  may  be  established  joint  man- 
agement funds  witli  respect  to  sucli  projects. 
T!ie  total  amount  approved  lor  .such  ;i  proj- 
ect may  be  accounted  for  through  a  Joint 
management  fund  as  if  the  funds  had  been 
derived  from  a  single  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram or  appropriation.  There  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Joint  management  fund  from 
each  affected  appropriation,  from  lime  to 
time,  its  proportionate  share  of  amounts 
needed  for  })ayment  to  the  grantee.  Any 
amotints  remaining  in  the  hands  nf  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  project  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Joint  management  fund, 
(b)  Any  account  in  a  Joint  management 
fund  shall  be  subject  to  such  agreements. 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  section  and  other 
applicable  law.  as  may  be  entered  into  by 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
those  agencies  and  shall  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  necessary  information  to  those 
agencies  and  to  the  Congress.  These  agree- 
ments shall  also  provide  that  the  agency 
administering  a  joint  management  fund 
shall  be  responsible  and  accountable  for  the 
total  amount  provided  for  the  purixises  of 
each  account  established  in  the  fund;  and 
may  include  procedures  for  determining, 
from  lime  to  time,  whether  amounts  in  the 
account  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired, for  returning  that  excess  to  the  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  mutually  acceptable  as  pro- 
viding an  equitable  distribution,  and  for  ef- 
fecting returns  accordingly  to  the  applicable 
appropriations,  subject  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. Excess  amounts  applicable  to  expired 
appropriations  will  be  lapsed  from  that  fund, 
(C)  For  each  project  financed  through  a 
joint  manaeement  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  recipients  of  moneys 
drawn  from  the  fund  shall  keep  .such  records 
as  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  fund  will  prescribe. 
Such  records  shall,  as  a  minimum,  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipients  of  Federal  assistance  received,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  in  connection  with 
which  such  Federal  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

id>  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  such  joint  man- 
agement fund  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
.such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  such  fund. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  any  project  covered  In  a 
joint  management  fund,  a  single  non-Fed- 
eral share  may  be  established  according  to 
the  Federal  share  ratios  applicable  to  the 
several  Federal  assistance  programs  involved 
and  the  proportion  of  funds  transferred  to 
the  project  account  from  each  of  thoee  pro- 
grams. 
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Sec  9.  lai  Appropriations  avalbible  t'i  any 
Federal  asslsuince  proijram  for  techiilCHl  as- 
iistance  or  the  training  of  por.sonnel  may  be 
made  available  for  tne  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  in  connection  with 
projects  proposed  or  approved  for  joint  or 
common  funding  Involving  that  program  and 
any   other   Federal   assistance  program. 

(bi  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
be  detailed  from  time  to  rime  to  uther  agen- 
cies AS  necessary  or  appropnaie  Ui  facilitate 
tne  processir.i;  of  appllc.nons  under  this 
Act  OT  the  administration  of  approved 
pr  ,;ec-.,': 

nOJBlAL-STATE      ASSISTANCE      AND      AGREEMENTS 

Sec  10  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Federal  agencies 
mav  enter  into  agreements  with  States  or 
State  agencies  as  appropriate  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  this  Act  to  projects  Involving 
assistance  from  one  or  more  Federal  agencies 
and  >ne  or  more  State  agencies  These  agree- 
ments may  Include  arrangements  for  the 
processing  of  requests  for.  or  the  administra- 
tion of.  assistance  to  such  projects  on  a 
Joint  basis  They  may  also  include  provisions 
covering  ;he  establishment  of  uniform  tech- 
nical or.  administrative  requirements,  as 
authorized  by  this  Act 

AfTHORITY    or    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec  11  In  addition  to  powers  and  au- 
thority otherwise  conferred  upon  him  by 
th!.<  Act  or  ither  law  the  President  may  take 
such  action,  prescribe  such  procedures,  and 
prcm'.ilgate  such  n.iles  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  assure  that  this  Act  Is 
applied  by  all  Federal  agencies  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  and  in  accordance  with  its 
purpijses  He  may.  for  this  purpose,  require 
that  Federal  agencies  adopt  or  prescribe  pro- 
cedures that  will  assure  that  applicants  for 
assistance  to  projects  under  this  Act  make 
appropriate  efforts  li  to  secure  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  non-Federal  agen- 
cies that  may  be  significantly  atTected  by 
such  projects.  Including  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment. aJid  i2i  to  resolve  questions  of 
common  in'erest  to  those  agencies  prior  to 
submission  of  any  application.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  a  si;,  from  time  to  time,  make  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  actions  taken  under 
this  Act  and  make  such  recommendations  for 
.idditional  'egislative  action  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  including  recommendations  for 
the  consolidation,  simplification  and  coord- 
ination of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12   As  used  In  .his  Act- 

I  1 1  Federal  assistance  programs"  are  pro- 
grams that  provide  assistance  through  grant 
or  contractual  arrangements,  and  Include 
technical  assistance  programs  or  programs 
providing  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees  ir  Insurance 

2 1  "Applicant'  Includes  one  or  more 
State  or  local  governments  or  other  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  acting 
separately  or  togetner  in  seeking  assistance 
with    respect   to  a   single   project 

3 1  Project"  Includes  any  undertiiklng. 
however  characterized  and  whether  of  a 
temporary  or  continuing  nature,  which  In- 
cludes components  propcised  or  approved  for 
a.sslstance  under  mtire  than  one  Federal  pro- 
gram, or  one  or  more  Federal  and  one  or 
mere  State  programs  :f  each  of  those  com- 
ponents contributes  materially  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely 
related  purposes 

i4i  "Pedera;  agency"  Includes  any  agency 
In  the  executr. e  branch  of  the  Government 

i5i  "State"  means  anv  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa 

ErrETTtVE    DATE     AND    RXPIRATION 

Sec  It  This  .Act  sha'.l  become  e.Tective 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the 


date  of  enactment  .md  shall  expire  three 
years  after  it  becomes  efTec'lve.  but  its  ex- 
piration shall  not  affect  the  administration 
of    projects  previously   approved 

The  lettei-.  prrsented  by  Mr  McClel- 
L.AN,  IS  as  follows: 

Executive    Office    of    the    Presi- 
dent,    BVREAU     OF     THE     BlDOET. 

Washington.  D  C  .  August  11,  1967. 

Hon     HUBERT  H     HlMHHREV. 

President  of  the  Senatr 
Wa^htngton,  D  C 

Df.ar  Mr.  President  We  are  transmitting 
herewith  fur  approprijil*  consideration  the 
proposed  "Joint  Funding  SlmpUtlcatlon  Act 
of  1967  ■ 

This  proposal  was  drafted  in  response  to 
the  President's  request-  m  his  March  17 
Message  on  the  Quality  of  .\merican  Govern- 
ment—  for  legislation  that  would  make  it 
possible  ■■  for   Pfderal   agencies   to  com- 

bine related  grants  into  .i  single  rlnancial 
package,  thus  simplifying  the  financial  and 
administrative  procedures  without  disturb- 
ing, however,  the  separate  authorizations. 
appropriations,  and  substantive  requirements 
for  each  grant-in-aid  program  " 

A  number  oi  Federal  assistance  programs 
which  finance  different  .ictlvltles  can  of- 
ten be  brought  together  In  a  single  project 
to  support  similar  or  directly  related  pur- 
poses. Such  combinations  of  related  pro- 
grams would  enable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  other  grantees  to  use  the  wide 
variety  of  Federal  iisslstajice  programs  more 
effectively  and  efficiently 

However,  such  combinations  cannot  be 
■packaged"  and  administered  easily  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations  Each  Federal 
grant  program  may  have  different  require- 
ments In  such  matters  as  application  forms, 
accounting  procedures,  advisory  panels,  re- 
porting dates,  etc  Further,  the  grantees  must 
'>ft«n  work  with  several  Federal  agencies  lor 
^•onstituent  elements  of  .i  single  agency i  — 
each  with  Its  own  distinct  administrative 
practices.  As  a  result,  considerable  effort  Is 
required  and  significant  delays  are  encoun- 
tered. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  remove 
or  simplify  certain  administrative  and  tech- 
nical Impediments  which  hamper  or  prevent 
the  consideration,  processing,  approval  and 
administration  nf  projects  which  draw  upon 
resources  available  from  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral agency,  program  or  .ippropnatlon  The 
Act  would  enable  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  "ther  public  or  private  agencies 
to  use  Federal  financial  assistance  under  two 
or  more  programs  in  support  of  multi-pur- 
p.)se  projects    Under  the  bill: 

Feder.il  agency  heads  would  be  authorized 
'M  cst.ibUsh  uniform  requirements  respecting 
technical  or  administrail\e  provisions  of  law 
.so  that  Jointly  funded  projects  would  not 
have  to  be  subject  to  varying  or  confllctlijg 
rviles  or  procedures: 

In  appropriate  c.'ise.<=.  Federal  agencies 
would  have  .tuthorlty  to  delegate  to  other 
agencies  power  to  approve  portions  of  proj- 
ects on  their  behalf: 

Federal  agency  heads  could  establish  Joint 
m.inagempnt  funds  In  their  agencies  to  fi- 
nance multi-purpose  projects  drawing  upon 
appropriations  from  several  different  ac- 
counts: 

The  President  would  prescribe  appropriate 
regulations  for.  and  approve  agency  delega- 
tions of  power  and  functions  under  the  Act. 
He  would  make  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
actions  taken,  and  make  recommendations 
for  additional  legislative  action,  including 
pnposals  for  consolidation,  simplification  or 
coordination  of  grant  programs 

The  .^ct  would  expire  after  three  years. 

The  Joint  Funding  SimpUcallon  Act  of 
ly67  would  not.  except  .is  specifically  pro- 
vided, affect  substantive  provisions  of  Jaw 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  progrrams  such 
as  ellttlbiUty  criteria,  maintenanre  of  effort. 
matching    ratios,    authorization    levels,    pro- 
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b'r.im  avallabUltv  etc  Problems  preseii.ed  by 
the  diversity  m  such  provisions  as  these 
would  be  studied  in  connection  with  pro, 
posals  for  ^rant  con.solidallon  In  the  Mes- 
sage on  the  Quality  of  .American  Cloverutntnt 
the  President  alscj  requested  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budtict  "to  review  the 
range  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
determine  .ireas   !n   wlilch   ,,   ba,eic  i  in- 

solidatlon  of  grant-in-;.ld  autlH)ri;raiK.i.i;, 
appropriations,  and  statute  ry  requirctiu  nts 
should  be  carried  out."  That  olfort  is  :ir  a  un- 
derway Experience  g.uned  under  the  .Fnint 
Funding  Simpliliratlon  Act  will  be  of  ;,'!eat 
assistance  in  the  development  of  a  worl:  ible 
grant  consolidation  program 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L.  Schdltze 

liirr.-u.r 


S.  2984— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROTECT  ENDANGERED  SPEriES 
OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prpsidmt. 
the  growing'  population  of  America,  .iiid 
of  the  world,  has  created  many  jirob- 
lems  of  population.  decreasinK  available 
land,  pollution,  and  the  endangerini;  of 
a  growing  number  of  species  of  wildlife. 
In  America,  concern  is  growinp  for  tlie 
protection  of  these  species,  which  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  rare,  throuch 
population  growth  and  through  '-nir- 
lessness. 

In  America,  we  have  expressed  lur 
concern  in  such  special  programs  a.s  are 
now  restoring  the  western  bison,  the 
whooping  crane,  the  American  bald 
eagle,  and  other  vanishing  species.  These 
programs  have  been  efTective  in  more 
ways  than  one.  for  they  have  broucht 
to  the  attention  of  our  public  the  plight 
of  such  beautiful  and  distinctive  ani- 
mals, while  they  have  gone  far  to  prevent 
the  eradication  of  the  species  tliem- 
selves. 

Like  these  well-known  American 
species,  though,  the  distinctive  species 
of  other  nations  are  becoming  .«caiorr. 
As  man  acquires  and  develops  the  coun- 
try they  inhabit,  they  kill  increasing 
numbers  of  the  wildlife  for  food,  fur,  or 
simple  decoration. 

Today,  Americans  go  to  their  local  zoos 
in  increasing  numbers;  they  attend 
movies  and  watch  television,  to  see  the 
wildlife  that  is  so  intimately  connecicd 
with  the  beauties  of  our  natural  world. 
And.  increasingly,  they  are  informed 
that  these  arc  .<;pecies  in  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  extinction.  The  leopard,  a  favorite 
for  lush  coats  and  distinctive  decora- 
tion; the  polar  bear,  the  most  distincti\e 
form  of  life  in  the  polar  regions;  the 
elephant,  largest  land  animal;  the  whale, 
extolled  by  famed  American  author  Her- 
man Melville;  and  the  rhesus  monkey, 
which  has  been  so  invaluable  in  medical 
research — all  these  invaluable,  irreplace- 
able species  are  in  danger  because  of  un- 
regulated destruction. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  41, 
to  convene  an  international  conference 
on  vildlife  conservation.  Since  then.  I 
have  been  confronted  by  a  great  gap  in 
America's  own  protection  of  the  world's 
endangered  species. 

There  are.  indeed,  regulations  within 
the  countries  of  Africa,  the  East,  and 
Europe,  for  the  preservation  of  the.<-e 
species.  There  are  almost  everywhere 
animal  preserves  where  only  a  limited 
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quota  of  animals  may  be  taken  for  ex- 
portation or  other  purpcses.  Yet,  these 
rule.-;  aie  almost  impos.slble  to  enforce, 
when  m  countries  like  America  the  horns 
and  hides  of  these  animals  are  sold  for 
high  prices,  without  regard  to  origin.  As 
we  here  in  America  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  our  native  alligator,  be- 
cause there  is  no  law  to  prevent  its  sale 
m  interstate  commerce,  so  are  the  Afri- 
can and  Asian  nations  in  turn  finding 
then  own  problems  next  to  impossible  to 
>olvc.  as  long  as  people  continue  to  buy, 
and  pay  the  high  prices  asked,  for  these 
rare  and  beautiful,  although  often  ille- 
gal, ^'oods. 

It  is  for  such  a  purpose  that  I  today 
introduce  here  in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies of  fish  and  wildlife  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  prevent  interstate  ship- 
ment of  our  native  wildlife  taken  con- 
trary to  State  law.  This  bill,  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Alton 
Lenn'On,  of  North  Carolina,  and  proposed 
also  by  Representative  Dingei  l,  of  Michi- 
gan, both  outstanding  leaders  in  conser- 
vational  legislation,  would  bring  America 
into  a  leadership  role  in  the  conservation 
of  world  wildlife.  It  would  eliminate  the 
United  States  as  a  major  market  for  en- 
danuered  wildlife,  and  bring  about  a  de- 
cline in  the  traffic  in  vanishing  or  ille- 
gally obtained  species. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
It  '.vould  be  illegal  in  a  foreign  country  to 
take  these  animals,  which  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct. But  once  the  trappers  take  them 
illegally  and  get  them  out  to  bootleg  ex- 
porters, we  pay  fabulous  prices  for  the 
Illegally  taken  hide  of  a  rare  species, 
nearly  extinct. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  illegally  taken  hides.  The 
need  for  such  protection  In  America  has 
become  increasingly  acute  during  the 
last  few  years,  as  our  growing  fashion 
market  has  utilized  and  advertized  the 
exotic  furs  over  those  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  furs  of  endangered  species  are 
used,  while  we  have  excellent  domestic 
mink  and  other  furs,  and  our  exceed- 
inaly  accurate  and  beautiful  synethetlc 
furs  which  could  be  used.  Domestic  mink 
IS  jjroduced  from  mink  farms  where  they 
are  not  about  to  exterminate  a  species. 
We  also  have  the  beautiful  synthetic  furs 
that  could  be  used. 

I  am  not  against  the  use  of  furs  but 
I  a.aa  concerned  with  the  extinction  of 
raic  animals.  If  the  present  practice  is 
continued  without  regulation,  it  would 
soon  erase  from  the  earth  most  of  the 
beautiful  animals  man  enjoys,  especially 
thrnufrh  color  television  where  these  rare 
animals  can  be  seen  by  many  children 
in  their  natural  habitat. 

•Such  a  trend  of  taking  the  furs  of 
these  nearly  extinct  animals  and  selling 
them  on  the  market  has  become  an  in- 
creasing danger  to  the  world's  wild- 
life. One  measure  of  the  effect  was  given 
recently  in  testimony  before  the  House's 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  by  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks.  He  mentioned  that,  in  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York,  there  were  in  a 
period  of  just  77  days  334  declarations 
of  Imported  live  wildlife  from  June  26 
to  September  11.  These  Included  Gala- 


pagos tortoises,  orangutans,  and  timber 
wolves,  all  seriously  endangered  species. 
Tlie  figure  did  not  include  hides  or  other 
parts  of  animals  imported  into  this 
country. 

A  notable  book.  "Animal  Gardens." 
written  and  researched  by  well-known 
American  authoress  Emily  Hahn,  car- 
ried a  chapter  on  the  conditions  which 
she  inspected  personally  in  Florida,  in 
warehouses  of  animal  dealers  in  that 
State.  She  viewed  such  species  as  the 
rare  Australian  skink,  maltreated  and 
dying,  in  crowded,  smelly  warehouses, 
while  animals  found  in  lesser  quantities 
were  treated  with  the  care  that  betokens 
great  profits  to  be  gained.  She  described 
also  the  monkey  hunts  in  tropical  for- 
ests, where  more  monkeys  are  killed  than 
are  saved,  by  natives  who  are  paid  token 
sums  In  comparison  to  the  final  profit 
to  the  dealer. 

The  world  has  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  protection  of  its 
disappearing  wildlife,  and  many  coun- 
tries have  instituted  compichen.sive  pro- 
grams for  this  protection.  India,  for  one. 
provides  leadership  in  this  field,  having 
long  held  animals  of  different  spf-cies  to 
be  an  important  and  valuable  pa!t  of 
the  environment  which  man  inhabits. 

Also  doing  valuable  work  in  the  field  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  creating  dangerous 
possibilities  of  a  new  "lag" — the  species 
gap.  Or,  more  seriously,  a  di.^appointing 
lapse  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Recently  instituted  in  Russia  is  the 
animal  census,  for  purposes  of  control- 
ling killing  of  their  laie  .species,  and  lor 
utilization  of  the  abundant  wild  game 
there.  This  indicates  great  advances  in 
the  value  given  to  wildlife:  for.  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  international  con- 
servationist organizations  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources,  fur- 
ther use  in  their  native  country  of 
African  wildlife  could  greatly  profit  the 
developing  nations  by  increasing  tourist 
trade,  as  well  as  feeding  the  people  where 
vegetation  is  InsuflBcient  to  support  the 
more  delicate  domestic  animal. 

Mr.  President,  research  in  connection 
with  meat  production  in  areas  of  Africa 
has  shown  that  they  can  raise  more  meat 
per  acre  if  they  leave  the  native  plants 
and  animals  than  if  they  bulldoze  those 
plants  down  and  place  cattle  in  there. 
They  have  small  gazelles  and  antelopes 
that  can  eat  from  branches  on  the  lowei' 
levels;  they  have  browsers  that  can  eat 
higher  up:  and  they  have  giraffes  that 
can  eat  from  the  branches  that  are  still 
higher.  They  have  hoofed  animals  that 
produce  meat  and  that  eat  grass  and 
shrubs  up  through  about  four  levels, 
wheieas  domestic  cows  graze  on  the 
ground.  All  of  this  shows  that  they  can 
get  more  meat  per  acre  if  they  leave  more 
of  the  plants  and  animals  than  if  they 
kill  them  all  off  and  introduce  domestic 
species. 

It  Is  time  that  America  stopped  her 
wastefulness  in  the  lives  of  oiu'  world's 
endangered  species,  and  acted  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  species  which  may  soon 
vanish  from  the  earth.  America  has 
represented  the  cause  of  conservation  to 
the  world,  and  has  encouraged  protection 
of  species  by  their  mother  countries 
through  many  conservationist  organiza- 


tions. But  she  has  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowed the  commerce  which  is  the  basic 
cau.se  of  danger  to  these  species  to  con- 
tinue here  at  home.  Thus,  the  time  has 
come  for  America  to  end  her  dual  front 
to  the  world,  and  to  act  sincerely  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  she  has  taken  up.  by 
Iircventing  further  exploitation  of 
vanishing  species  in  her  own  backyard. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  at  this  time,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdI  is  the  Presiding  Officer,  because 
when  his  father  was  here  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  conservationists  in  this  body. 
He  was  a  great  exponent  of  national 
parks,  .such  as  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  and  he  gave  ine  much  a.ssistance  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the 
seashore  areas,  and  particularly  Padre 
Island,  in  Texas  He  rendered  many  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  furthering  the 
national  park  system,  and  this  was  one  of 
his  great  achievements  in  the  Senate. 

Ml'.  President.  I  ask  unanimo'iis  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  nil  will 
be  received  and  approuriatelv  lolcrred: 
and.  without  ob.jccti:>ri.  t'r-  tiljl  will  L? 
printed  in  the  Re;  ord. 

Tire  bill  -S.  ^934  i  In  preveat  the  i."i- 
IX)rtation  of  endaiiperod  si..<'Cifs  or  w  :!- 
life  into  tlie  United  Statps:  to  nie\"nt 
the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles,  am- 
IJhibiairs.  and  other  wildlife  taken  con- 
trary to  State  law:  and  for  nt'.ier  ;jur- 
poses.  introduced  by  Mr.  Y^RBORCiroH. 
was  lecoivc'd,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ccmmrice. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfiokd, 
as  follows: 
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Be  ?t  fnartrd  by  the  Spnatr  avci  Hnuse  /:/ 
RcpresrntatiVfs  of  the  United  Staffs  of 
A7nerica  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  lai 
no  person  shall  import  into  the  United 
•States.  Its  territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  species 
or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or  parts 
thereof  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  to  he  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, except  as  provided  in  subsection  ibi  of 
this  section.  A  .species  or  subspecies  of  lish 
or  wildlife  shall  be  regarded  as  threatened 
with  extinction  whenever  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  finds,  after  consultation  with  the  af- 
fected foreien  country,  and  when  iipproph- 
ate.  with  the  International  Union  lor  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  anri  Natural  He- 
sources,  that  its  existence  is  t'lidanBerod  be- 
cause its  habit.'.t  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, drastic  modifications,  or  .severe  curtnij- 
ment.  or  because  <-{  commercial  exploitation, 
through  exports  and  imports  of  ;iiiimals  rind 
parts  thereof,  or  by  other  means,  or  becatise 
of  disease,  predation.  or  other  lactors  ile 
shall,  from  lime  to  time,  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  names  of  the  species  or  s'db- 
species  of  r.sh  or  wildlife  Icund  to  be  thrt.t- 
ened   with  extinction  tinder  this  .section 

ibi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  per- 
mit, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Importation  of  any  species 
or  subspecies  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  parts  there- 
of that  are  threatened  with  extinction  for 
zoological,  educational,  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  the  lmp)ortatlon  of  all  fish  or 
wildlife  and  the  parts  thereof  into  any  port 
in  the  United  States,  except  such  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
■with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  ports  of  entry  for  vessels  or 
aircraft,  is  prohibited. 
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I  dp  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  by  reRuUtlons  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions a-s  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment h'.s  administration  of  ?he  foreRolnR 
provisions  of  this  »ectlf>n  The  .Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  in  accordance  wUh  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  enfr.rce  the 
f  )reKolnK  provisions  and  any  reguiii'loiis  ot 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  with  re- 
spect to  importations  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  the  re^tlla- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  if  the  Interior  Issued 
thereunder  or  any  permit  provision  shall. 
up<2n  onv  ictlon  be  Hned  not  more  than  »500 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  tha  six  months,  or 
both  .Any  person  authorized  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  thereunder  or  .iny  provision 
of  a  permit  may  wl'h  or  without  a  wir- 
rant.  arrest  any  person  who  violates  such 
provisions  or  renulatlons  In  his  presence  or 
view,  and  may  execute  any  warrant  or  other 
pr<Tcesa  Lssued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  and  may  with  a  search 
warr:int  or  as  Incident  to  a  lawful  arrest,  or 
inclden*  to  the  nrrlval  from  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States  of  any 
merchanfllse  or  person  sear'-h  for  and  seize 
any  flsh  oj  wildlife  or  parts  thereof  or  prop- 
erty taken  used  or  possessed  In  violation  of 
said  Uiws.  or  reirulatlons  .Anythlnr?  so  seized 
sh.\Il  be  held  by  such  person  r  by  the  United 
Sta'es  marshal  pending  duposltlon  of  the 
case  by  the  court  Any  hsh  or  wildlife  or 
parts  'hereof  seized  sh.ill  be  forfeited  to  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  be  disposed  of 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate: 
and  upon  conviction  any  property  seized 
m.iv  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  th«  court 
ei  .As  used  i.i  this  section — 
1  the  term  'ft-sh  or  wildlife"  means  any 
wild  mammai.  ftsh.  wild  bird  amphibian, 
repMIe   moUu.slc  or  crustacean, 

i2i  the  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  association,  organization,  or 
partnership 

Sec  i  I  a)  Section  43  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  deleting  the 
words  ■wild  mammal  or  bird  '  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2  and  Inserting  ■wild  manunal.  wild 
bird,  amphibian,  reptile.  moUusk.  or  crus- 
tacean" 

ibi  Section  43  of  Title  18  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new  para- 
graph after  the  second  paragraph  In  said 
section  to  read  aa  follows 

'Whoever  knowingly  t.ransp  rta  ir  s^ilps, 
or  causes  to  be  transported  "r  shipped  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  knowingly 
sells  or  causes  r^j  be  sold,  any  wi;d  mammal, 
wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  molluslc.  or 
crustacean  or  parts  thereof  which  were  e^p- 
tured,  killed,  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or 
o'.nerwlse  possessed  or  transported  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  this  section  or  any  .Act 
of  Congress  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
OT  contrary  to  the  l.iws  or  regulations  of  any 
State,  District  of  Columbia.  Commonwealth 
•if  Puerto  R;co  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  foreign  country,  or  knowingly  sells 
or  causes  to  be  sold  any  products  manu- 
factured, made  or  processed  from  such  wild 
mimmil.  wild  tjird.  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
usk.  or  crustacean  or  parts  thereof:  or:" 

I  CI  The  List  paragraph  in  section  43  of 
title  18  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"Shall  be  flned  not  more  than  51000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both:  ,ind  the  wild  mammals,  wild  birds, 
amphibians,  reptiles.  mo;;uaks.  or  crus- 
taceans, or  the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof, 
or  tne  offspnnij  or  eggs  thereof,  shall  be 
forfeited  " 

SEC  3  Section  3064  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "42." 
after  to  enforce  sections  '  and  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "43" 

Sec  4  Section  3112  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  inserting  "42", 


li'Hr     U)  enforce  sections     .md   by   Inserting 
a  i-omm.i    if'er  "43" 

Stc  5  The  first  paragraph  In  section  44 
of  tale  18  United  -States  Code  Is  amended 
by  deleting  wild  animals  or  birds,  or  the 
dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof.  '  and  inserting 
any  wild  mammal,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  or 
reptile  or  the  dead  bodies  or  parts  thereof. 
or  any  mollusk  or  crusl.icean.  ' 

Sec  6  lai  Section  2  of  the  Black  Bass 
Act  i44  Stat  576i.  as  amended  i  16  USC 
852).  13  amended — 

ill  by  inserting  before  the  words  any 
foreign  country"   the   words   "or  from":    iind 

i2i  by  inserting  after  the  words  "District 
of  Columbia"  the  words  "or  any  foreign 
country" 

(bi  Section  3  of  the  Black  Bass  .Act  |46 
Stat  846 1  as  amended  i  Itj  USC  85Ja  i .  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  comma  after  "com- 
merce" and  inserting  therein  "or  foreign 
commerce," 

ici  Section  6iai  of  the  Black  Bass  Act 
1 46  Stat  846 1.  .16  amended  1 16  USC. 
852diai  I  is  iniended  bv  changing  the  words 
"any  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
-Act"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as 
follows 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  and  any 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  en- 
forced bv  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
by  igreement  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment personnel  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral   igencles     and   such    personnel   ' 

Sec  7  lai  Section  I  of  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1966  iHO  Stat  !>26l.  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows 

"Id  I  For  the  purpose  of  .sections  1  through 
3  of  this  .Act,  the  term  ftsh  and  wildlife' 
means  any  wild  mammal,  fish,  wild  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk.  or  crustacean   ' 

lb)  Section  2idi  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 
iy66  1 80  Stat  926  k  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  bv 
purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
.my  privately  owned  land,  water,  or  Interests 
therein,  within  the  boundaries  of  any  area 
hereafter  administered  bv  him,  to  conserve, 
protect,  restore  ir  propagate  any  selected 
species  of  native  tlsh  and  wildlife  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction  '*'Uhout  regard 
to  any  llmlUitlon  on  approprl.itlons  appli- 
cable to  such  .irea  under  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  each  such  acquisition  shall  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions  of    law   .ippli'atile   to   such   area." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimuu.s  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prlntliik;,  the  names  nf  the  .SenaU^r  from 
Indiana  ;  Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  .Mr  Brewster  i.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr  Inouye  ! ,  the  Senators 
from  Wa.shinuton  'Mr  Jackson  and  Mr. 
MagnusonI,  and  tiie  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Mos.sl  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  S  'J935'  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  .^ct  so  as  to  nrovide  that 
the  definition  of  the  term  '  di.-ability. "  as 
employed  therein  .shall  be  the  same  as 
that  in  efTect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Secuiilv  .Amendments  of  1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  -SO  ordered. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  l  Mr  McGovern  I  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2613'  to 
amend   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 


1954  to  provide  that  farming  losses  in- 
curred by  persons  who  are  not  bona  fide 
farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset  non- 
farm  income. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  VirRinia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
coiiiiin  I  Mr.  Nelson  1  I  ask  unaniinoas 
consent  that  at  it,s  next  pnnlins,'  ihe 
name  of  tlie  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
Mr  BuRDicK  i  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  '^040.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  planning  and  installa- 
tion of  works  and  measures  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  damages  result- 
ing' from  cro.sion  of  the  roadbeds  and 
nght.s-of-way  of  existing  State,  county, 
and  other  rural  roads  and  hiRhways, 
from  erosion  of  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  and  from  erosion  of  unrestored 
or  unrehabilitated  surface  or  strip  mined 
non-Federal  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  .so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  RPX.ATINO 
TO  FARMING  LOSSES  INCURRFI) 
BY  CERTAIN  PERSONS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    529 

Mr  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S  2613  >  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
tliat  farming  lo.sses  incurred  by  persons 
who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers  may  not 
be  used  to  otiset  nonfarm  income,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  1968  CHALLENGE  TO 
AMERICAN    POLITICS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  Februaiy  7.  I 
had  the  honor  to  speak  before  the  Town 
Hall  of  California,  in  Los  Angeles.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  text 
of  my  comments  on  that  occasion  be 
Ijrinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
Tire  1968  Challenge  to  American  Politics 

The  events  of  The  past  .several  'veeks  have 
tmfolded  with  such  swiftness  and  sudden 
lorce,  that  it  is.  perh.ips.  impossible  to  pl.'ice 
them  in  .my  clear  perspective.  One  days  de- 
velopments seem  to  supersede  those  of  the  day 
before,  or  at  least  to  obscure  them.  Seldom 
in  p.isl  generations  have  .Vmericaus  faced 
such  enormous  problems,  on  so  many  fronts. 
fraui;ht  'A-ith  such  grave  huzards.  The  Uicad 
scourge  of  w.ir  tiow  raging  In  Southeast  .Asia 
threatens  to  break  out  In  new  .ind  Indefm- 
:ib!e  dimensions  like  a  plague  t>efore  .in  ill 
wind  The  destiny  of  our  ijreat  country  seems 
to  hinge  on  the  ruthless  behavior  of  two 
minor  totalitarian  states,  possessing  l)Ut  a 
tiny  fraction  of  our  power,  none  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and.  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
little.  If  .iny.  of  uur  virtue. 

.\nd  these  are  only  part  of  our  trials.  N'a- 
tions  in  Europe,  which,  in  bygone  years  we 
aided  and  defended  in  unprecedented  scale, 
nnw  .ilmosl  eagerly  add  to  our  burdcni>.  The 
United  Nations,  once  the  exhilarating  dream 
for  world  order,  sits  helpless  In  the  face  o; 
explosions  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  Wonsan 
Bay.  While,  surely,  we  live  in  an  Interdepend- 
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ent  world,  where  freedom  and  peace  must  de- 
pend on  the  cooperation  of  Uke-mlnded, 
:r(>edom-lovlng  nations,  it  .ippears  paradoxl- 
.,l!v  that,  with  each  passing  day.  the  United 
bi.itcs  seems  to  be  more  on  her  own. 

Here  al  home  hopes  for  domestic  progress 
.,re  dashed  by  a  growing  penchant  for  racial 
extremism,  and  by  increasing  limitations  on 
our  .ivallable  resources  Our  economy  has 
been  knocked  askew  by  over-commitment, 
,ind  by  faulty  management  of  the  public 
purse. 

mere  is  a  growing  gulf  between  citizen 
and  ijubllc  servant.  The  orderly  processes  of 
povrrnnient  are  stymied  by  doubt  and  mis- 
trust ol  olticlal  pronouncements.  In  some 
.irf.is.  there  is  outright  defiance  by  citizens 
vt  the  laws  of  our  land 

In  such  times  of  trouble,  what  do  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  do?  A  world  of  fjeoples, 
by  !iow  long  accustomed  to  American  leader- 
ship, or  at  least  to  vigorous  .American  courage 
in  .-tandlng  up  lor  decency  among  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  world's  family,  is  looking  for  this 
answer.  So,  too.  are  we  at  home. 

Our  n;itlon,  the  mightiest  and  wealthiest 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Is  capable  of 
meeting  today's  challenge.  .Americans  are 
peoiile  of  K'ood  will  We  seek  neither  to  domi- 
nate the  world,  nor  to  make  It  over  in  our 
image.  VVc  believe  in  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  as  opposed  to  the  law 
of  the  Jungle  We  reject  aggression  in  any 
lurm  But  our  motives  are  today  widely  mls- 
...  irrstood   Our  task  now  is  to  get  the  mes- 

jo  ol   .America  throtigh. 

The  broad  participation  of  citizens  In  their 
government  is  the  operating  principle  of 
American  politics.  Commitment  to  this  con- 
cept is  essential.  In  this  period  of  crisis,  as 
in  such  trials  In  the  past,  the  best  response 
is  to  begin  at  home,  to  rally  our  national 
will,  to  use  the  freedoms  of  our  democratic 
society  without  abusing  them.  The  times  cry 
oiit  for  a  national  leadership  of  vigor  and 
fr.inkness. 

Like  you.  I  believe  in  the  American  system, 
aii.l  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people 
to  make  it  work  My  vision,  somewhere  down 
the  corridors  ol  lime.  Is  for  a  world  ruled 
bv  reason  and  law.  where  Justice  rests  on 
rieht  and  not  on  power. 

fiiday,  no  people  can  exist  In  isolation;  the 
bo.-.ds  of  common  interest  In  trade,  develop- 
me:it  and  mutual  defense,  are  Indispensa- 
ble Tliey  cannot  be  severed.  Population  will 
gro'A',  but  our  geography  will  remain  static. 
Science,  to  the  contrary,  will  continue  to 
shrink  distance.  We  become  more  of  a  neigh- 
bornood  every  day.  But  the  dream  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  in  a  world  neighborhood,  by  rea- 
son, rather  than  force,  has  succumbed  to 
ihe  nightmare  of  prolonged  hostility,  in  a 
to.-rid  period  misnamed  "the  Cold  war." 

.America  has  led  Independent  and  non- 
Coinmunist  nations  in  establishing  an  almost 
Worldwide  system  of  collective  security.  In 
our  nation,  this  was  a  bipartisan  undertaking 
led  by  Arthur  Vandenberg  and  Harry  Tru- 
iTi:  'i.  and  by  Dwight  Elsenhower  and  John 
F.  Kennedy.  I  believe  in  that  effort.  I  have 
voted  for  the  program  of  mutual  security 
they  sponsored  to  give  aid  to  free  friendly 
countries.  Foreign  aid,  with  all  its  admlnls- 
trritive  errors,  helped  to  give  Indonesia  the 
i*'i;i  and  the  zeal  to  throw  off  Red  Chinese 
Communism,  and  to  become  a  friend  of  the 
\\\:~t.  American  foreign  aid  made  South 
K'.rea  into  .t  free  and  viable  republic,  which 
recently  celebrated  15  years  of  Independence. 
Almost  50.000  of  her  sons  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  neighbors  in  Vietnam. 

■As  f  n  American.  I  devotedly  believe  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
the  foundation  of  strength  in  the  Western 
World.  As  you  know,  I  support  our  cause  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  Callfornlan,  I  strongly  believe 
that  America's  role  is  vital  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  far  Pacific  in  Its  struggle 
against  an  aggressive  brand  of  Asiatic  Com- 
niunist  expansionism. 


I  have  not  hesitated  to  support  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  by  reason  and  law.  I  voted  lor 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  as  a  first  cau- 
tious step  toward  ending  the  nightmare 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust.  As  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  repeatedly 
voted  to  provide  the  forces,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional,  to  keep  America  strong.  The 
fact  Is  that  this  world  contains  today  two 
super  powers,  each  with  an  enormous  nuclear 
strike  capability.  Ours  is  clearly  the  stronger. 
and  must  remain  so.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  global  domination,  nor  do  I  underesti- 
mate the  zeal  of  its  leaders  in  the  Communist 
cause.  However,  they  know  also  the  peril  of 
total  war.  They  know  that  a  surprise  attack 
against  the  United  States  would  unerringly 
bring  a  retaliating,  obliterating  strike  against 
their  own  homeland.  They  know  that  is  too 
high  a  price  for  them  to  pay.  If  they,  in  a 
moment  of  clarity,  see  the  value  of  resolving 
the  nuclear  threat.  America  must  not  deny 
herself  a  chance,  by  consultation,  of  seeking 
to  make  the  world  safer. 

Patriotism  is  not  born  of  fear,  but  of  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  conviction.  The  old 
argument  that  the  choice  mi^jht  lie  lietween 
"Red  or  Dead"  is  a  snare.  Our  true  choice. 
Instead,  Is  clear:  To  preserve  the  American 
system  and  to  improve  it.  or.  to  the  con- 
trary, to  evade  our  duty  or  to  pursue  self- 
defeating  isolation.  I  am  confident  Americans 
will  make  the  right  choice. 

The  Soviet  bogey-man  is  no  giant.  He  is  an 
adversary  whose  dogmas  are  the  antithesis 
of  our  own.  He  deals  in  strength  and  he  re- 
spects It  in  others.  But  he  has  his  own  bogey- 
man In  China.  And  at  home,  his  people,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  have  begun  to  yearn  lor 
creature  comforts.  Western  .style. 

The  same  faith  In  our  system  we  show  to 
the  world,  we  must  show  at  home.  No  so- 
ciety can  tolerate  lawlessness  and  prolonged 
disorder.  Government  has  the  power,  and 
the  duty,  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  keep 
the  public  order.  Some  may  contend  that 
history  proves  ours  is  a  society  based  on 
revolution.  With  them  I  disagree.  Our  peo- 
ple did  not  undertake  revolution  as  an  end 
in  Itself,  but.  as  a  means  to  achieve  freedom 
and  to  throw  off  an  oppressive  foreign  yoke 
bent  on  denying  human  rights.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  our  Independence.  That  is  the 
base  of  our  power.  We  continue  to  expand 
that  base,  as  our  forefathers  predicted  De- 
spite opposition  from  those  who  reject  free- 
dom as  a  working  principle,  and  from  those 
who  would  rather  sit  on  the  shelf  as  an 
anachronistic  museum  piece,  the  struggle 
to  achieve  equal  rights  for  all  our  people 
goes  on.  Even  now  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  we  are  striving  to  make  it  a  crime 
for  any  citizen  or  public  official  forcibly  to 
deprive  another  of  the  rights  given  him  by 
our  Constitution.  I  joined  as  a  co-author  in 
offering  that  measure  in  the  Senate,  as  In 
the  past  I  have  Joined  the  bipartisan  ieader- 
shtp  guiding  every  piece  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation that  has  become  law  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  broad  gulf  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  races  of  our  so- 
ciety can  be  narrowed,  and  I  have  a  keen 
.sense  that  It  must.  We  can  build  a  bridge 
of  understanding  by  giving  fellow  humans. 
black  or  white,  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
respected  place  In  our  society. 

It  Is  no  longer  Just  a  matter  of  helping 
fellow  humans,  of  seeing  social  Justice  done 
for  those  who  have  suffered  too  long.  That 
time  has  passed,  and  our  record  on  the  whole 
is  rather  shabby.  But  now  self-interest,  too. 
Is  involved.  The  ghetto  is  impinging  more, 
and  more,  and  more  on  American  pocket- 
books  In  the  form  of  taxes,  and  on  .American 
activity  outside  the  ghetto  ,ts  population 
swells.  The  choice — if  it  really  remains  any 
more — Is  whether  to  take  :i  voluntary  step  to 
meet  the  problem,  or  to  let  events  and  the 


ghetto  continue  their  unguided  course  until 
they  spiral  out  of  control. 

The  choice  must  be  made  to  commit  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States  to  the 
ghetto  In  great  quantity,  and  with  the  dedi- 
cated aim  of  promoting  viable  private  sector 
activity  located  within  the  ghetto  and  owned 
.Old  run  by  ghetto  residents.  Only  by  taking 
this  initiative  can  non-ghetto  America  hope 
to  see  its  cities  become  whole  and  healthy 
again,  with  every  segment  of  the  urban 
p  'pulation  self-sufflclent  enough  to  contri- 
bute, rather  than  to  drain. 

Sometimes,  the  public  and  private  .sectors 
of  our  economy  mesh  together.  For  example, 
slightly  (jver  a  year  ago,  1  succeeded  in 
•imendlng  the  Federal  Housing  Act  to  en- 
courage private  home  ownership  in  ajeas 
threatened  by  riot.  Private  lending  ligencies 
were  understandably  afraid  to  make  home 
loans  in  ;uch  potential  trouble  spots.  Tlie 
security  micht  go  up  in  smoke.  My  amend- 
ment permitted  FHA  to  assume  .some  ot  the 
risk  in  a  purchase  money  mortgage  on  a 
home  in  a  riot  area.  The  response  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  that  new  statute  has  been 
heartening.  Last  year  the  Insurance  com- 
panies ol  our  country  took  advantage  of  this 
law  to  ])ledge  oiie  billion  dollars  worth  of 
new  housing  for  blighted  urban  areas.  Some 
of  our  American  institutions  are  working. 
The  tragedy  is  that  it  took  illegal,  horrifying 
acts  m  the  city  slums  to  make  those  institu- 
tions work. 

The  paramount  concern  of  our  people,  by 
virtue  of  its  tragic  costs  and  dogged  persist- 
ence, IS  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Three  times  now 
in  the  past  generation  American  men  have 
been  called  to  fight  lor  ireedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  peoples  of  East  .Asia.  The  re- 
cent seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pucb/o-  which  ap- 
pears to  l)e  an  act  of  piracy — has  threatened 
yet  another  conflict.  America's  stake  in  the 
Far  Pacific  is  deep.  Our  people  are  deter- 
mined to  come  away  with  nothing  less  lor 
ourselves  nnd  for  our  allies  than  peace  with 
honor. 

The  critics  of  America's  effort  m  Vietnam 
often  seem  more  iiumerous  than  those  of  us 
who  support  it  But  there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  .agree.  The  American  fighting  forces 
have  performed  magnificently  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions  imaginable.  Battle 
lines  are  tion-existent.  V'lsibllity  ;n  the  jungle 
is  severely  limited  and  reduces  the  advantage 
of  our  firepower.  In  a  strange  land,  it  is  hard 
to  tell  friend  :rom  loe — giving  the  enemy 
added  opportunity  for  concealment  The  se- 
verest critic  of  our  policy  would  not  dare  to 
take  away  one  jot  of  credit  trom  the  gallant 
battle  our  men  nave  waged.  We  must  never 
throw  away  what  they  have  (ought  so  val- 
iantly  to  win. 

In  the  last  lew  days,  the  Communist  offen- 
sive has  led  some  Americans  to  despair  of 
achieving  a  solution  through  our  military 
effort  in  South  Vietnam.  I  hesitate  to  com- 
ment. Politicians  ought  not  to  play  general, 
particularly  in  the  heat  of  battle.  But  I  want 
to  restate  what  I  said  last  fall  on  return  from 
.;!:  inspection  trip  to  Southeast  A-sia: 

"Domestic  American  politics  does  not  offer 
.satisfactory  basis  for  .i  winning  strategy  m 
world  afl'alrs.  North  Vietnam,  unable  to  win 
a  military  victory,  .seeks,  its  I  say,  a  political 
one.  She  counts  on  our  moral  paralysis  in 
the  face  ol  mounting  pressure  for  peace  of 
almost  any  kind  In  connection  with  next 
year's  elections."  Tlielr  objectives,  even  in 
their  acts  of  terror  and  violence  of  last  week, 
continue  to  be  political  .and  diplomatic. 
Tliev  fight  with  an  eye  on  the  conference 
table  and  an  ear  to  political  opinion  in  the 
United  .States. 

Our  diplomacy,  unhappily,  has  not  fared 
as  well  as  our  military  effort  The  Adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  obtain  a  worldwide  con- 
demnation of  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 
This  has  been  i  major  shortcoming.  It  has 
left  us  to  go-lt-alore  in  the  United  Nations. 
In  Vietnam,  we  have  been  largely  abandoned 
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by  our  European  illlfS  Two  yenrs  ago,  duive 
de  Miirvllle  the  French  foreign  minister, 
said  International  crises  no  longer  center 
m  Eiir.:>pe  but  in  A*la.  and  the  majority  of 
NATO  cnuntriea  is  not  involved  in  Asia  ' 
He  thus  >i->ught  to  isolate  Western  Europe 
from  Asia,  exacfly  as  s<ime  .Americans,  prior 
t.i  the  Second  World  War  thought  they  could 
isolate  America  from  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
Part  of  the  rosponslhlUtv  of  American  diplo- 
matic leadership  :s  to  convince  our  allies  In 
Kurope  that  ;i  conflagration  in  Asia  cannot 
be  outside  their   ^wn  concern 

We  need  de-^perately  to  reweave  the  fabric 
of  collective  security  which  must  remain  the 
keystone  of  our  foreign  policy  That  Is  the 
?reat  chiillenge  to  American  government. 
The  mistakes  of  the  past  must  not  be  re- 
peated We  must.  I  repent  beware  of  the 
perils  of  going  It  ilone  It  is  as  true  today 
;is  It  was  m  'he  early  days  of  our  country 
■  In  Union  there  is  strength  " 

This  l.s  the  nub  of  the  negotiation  prob- 
;<'m  \r  times  the  possibility  of  peace  talks 
^eems  to  come  ne.irer  only  to  v;inlsh  In  the 
clamor  of  new  battles  Despite  Intense  fight- 
ing the  conditions  for  opening  talks  are 
successively  diminishing  But  no  discussions 
CM\  be  pf«xluctlve  unle-is  they  lead  to  a  broad 
;nternali»Qftl  conference  representing  all  na- 
tions interested  In  peace  In  Asia  Our  task 
will  not  be  complete  until  the  nations  of 
.Asia  accept  an  honorable  settlement,  and. 
more  import.mt  agree  to  maintain  It  That 
is  no  simple  prescription,  but  it  Is  a  valid 
one  It  represents  the  difference  between  a 
peace  with  *ome  durabllltv  and  some  kind  of 
pise-rtre  with  none  at  all 

The  costs  of  standing  up  to  ,\ggresslon 
ibro.id  and  to  unrest  and  violence  at  home 
ire  hiKh  T'Xl  ly  every  American  Is  acutely 
tware  of  the  continuing  spiral  in  the  cost  of 
living  The  cause  if  continued  and  mounting 
inrtatlon.  in  my  view.  Is  not  only  the  o-ist  of 
^•risis  but  of  mismanagement  of  the  public 
purs?  America  has  the  ?;tren«th  to  meet  her 
challenges,  but  her  powers  ,ire  not  inex- 
haustable  We  have  .seen  In  Great  Britain 
how  ,in  economy  which  falls  "o  husband  Its 
resources  eventually  pays  for  Its  mistakes. 
The  sad  storv  of  the  British  pound  must  not 
be  repeated  with  the  American  dollar.  Our 
[•'ederal  budget  was  less  than  100  billion  dol- 
.  irs    mly  tour  short  years  ago 

Expenditures  have  grown  by  more  than 
50  percent  since  that  time  In  1964.  the  Con- 
gress redtced  the  tax  rates  Today  we  ire 
considering  the  second  Increase  In  as  many 
years  Our  Federal  deficit  for  the  current 
nscil  year  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  12  to  30  billion  dollars,  depending  on 
whose  figtires  you  choose  to  .vccept 

Congress  hus  t.,iken  some  stern  action  to 
retrench,  to  mmimi/se  the  budgets  impact 
on  mtlatlon  ind  .nterest  rates  .\s  x  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  Joined  my  culleagues  m  cutting  i>ver  fotir 
DiUlon  dollars  from  this  year's  AdmirUstra- 
■lon  budget  requests  '.ast  year  ,^nd.  In  the 
closing  days  jf  tne  first  session.  Congress 
decreed  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  this 
••otal  will  be  nine  billion  dollars  Btit.  for 
the  good  of  this  country,  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  prices  and  Interest  rates  must  be 
stopped  We  must  stanch  the  outward  Mow 
)f  ijold  from  jut  national  Treasury 

On  January  17.  the  President  announced  a, 
deficit  for  the  forthcoming  ascal  year  of 
eight  billion  dollars  This  ngure  was  com- 
puted under  a  new  Federal  budget  concept 
recently  .ipproved  by  a  distinguished  bi- 
partisan comnalttee  The  principal  dllTerence 
IS  that  the  new  budget  includes,  for  the  first 
'ime.  the  income  and  outgo  of  trust  fund 
monies  '.Ike  vx-ial  seciu'ity  taxes  Many  of 
these  trusts  ^jenerate  a  surplus,  but  the  sur- 
plus can  not  be  losed  to  pay  the  general  cost 
)l  government  because  it  Is  committed  by 
.aw  'o  the  trust  purpxjfte  alone  It  is  a  com- 
mitment that  our  President  appeared  to 
Ignore   in   his   state  of   the   union   message. 


for  lie  sought  to  reduce  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure deficit  by  using  the  projected 
trust  fund  surplus  By  this  arithmetical 
legerdemain,  the  projected  deficit  is  reduced 
magically  to  eight  billion  dollars  from  the 
15  4  billion  dollars  it  would  be  .•therwUe, 
In  the  same  fashion,  the  deficit  tias  been 
reduced  still  further  by  including  revenues 
from  a  tax  proposal  which  is  not  yet  enacted 
and  may  not  be  The  deficit  could  realis- 
tically be  rtgured  as  high  as  28  billion  dollars 
with  a  wider  gap  threatent»d   next   year 

Urgent  action  is  necessary  In  my  Mew.  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have  acted 
on  the  Admlnistriitlon's  tax  prop>osals  long 
ago  Each  day's  delay  makes  the  cost  of  solv- 
ency higher  The  British  example  continues 
before  our  eyes  The  remedies  are  evident  and 
available  Certainly  It  is  far  more  consistent 
with  the  Idea  of  democracy  to  ask  patriotic 
Americans  for  a  slight  general  tax  increase 
than  to  try  to  solve  our  problems  by  curtail- 
ing our  freedom  of  movement  I'he  Adminis- 
tration's propoeals  to  restrict  lorelgn  travel 
by  impoelng  a  high  per  diem  duty  favors  the 
affluent,  restricts  the  people's  opportunity  for 
knowledge,  and  violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  our  Cor«tltutlon  They  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  little  fiscal  courage 

I  should  like,  for  a  moment  to  suggest  a 
national  political  problem  which  we  may 
have  to  face  this  year  Effective  democracy  in 
our  country  depends  on  the  give-and-take  of 
the  two-party  system  It  offers  the  best 
means  yet  discovered  to  make  government 
responsive  to  the  people  But  this  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  144  years,  our  citizens  may 
lose  the  advantage  of  this  system 

The  appearance  of  a  third-party  threat 
must  be  taken  seriously,  A  secession  of 
Southern  states  to  the  American  Independ- 
ent Party  would  yield  its  many  as  yo  elec- 
toral votes  to  Mr,  George  Wallace,  It  Is  high- 
ly possible  that  no  candidate  will  have  a  clear 
majority  In  the  Electoral  College  This  wcuid 
leave  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  -States  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  it  Is  the 
newly  elected  Congress  which  makes  this 
choice  In  olden  times,  when  the  pace  of 
business  was  slower,  it  did  not  seem  imp<:)r- 
tant  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
might  wait  two  months  or  more  for  the  out- 
come of  a  Presidential  election.  In  1968.  this 
would  be  intolerable. 

I  mvlte  'ou  to  imaKine  the  pressures  that 
would  be  generated  by  .i  prolonged  delay  In 
the  selection  of  the  man  to  hold  the  most 
powerful  office  on  the  lace  <'f  the  earth.  The 
entire  tjamut  ol  our  foreign  relations  would 
be  left  in  suspended  animation  The  leader- 
ship so  desperately  needed  on  behalf  of  the 
Free  World,  would  disappear  The  unity  of 
•  ■omm  tnd  sjlven  by  our  Constitution  to  the 
office  of  President  would  be  lost.  The  incum- 
bent President  would  not  know  If  he  were  a 
lame  duck  or  a  spring  chicken  It  would  tte 
almost  impossible  for  lilm  to  arrange  an 
orderly  transfer  of  office 

The  political  riimltlcatlons  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  election  of  the  President  would 
hamper  the  effective  discharge  of  his  ottice 
for  a  full  four  years.  The  Congress  could 
well  have  a  captive  President  That  could 
be  about  as  bad  for  our  country  as  a  dictator- 
ship The  one  would  take  away  our  freedom: 
the  other  would  seriously  undermltie  our 
national  unity. 

The  mischief  of  the  Wallace  movement  is 
the  danger  of  electing  the  next  President  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Splinter  par- 
ties of  left  and  right  should  be  rejected  by 
the  .American  people 

The  American  people  are  fully  alive  to  the 
challenge  of  this  crucial  year  in  our  history 
The  greatest  need  today  In  our  land  Is  for 
reaffirmation  of  faith  In  our  nation  and  the 
growing  and  productive  institutions  that 
make  It  work  This,  my  fellow  citizens.  Is  the 
vear  of  fateful  choice 
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RENEGAR:   A  GRAND  OLD 
MAN 


Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr  President — 

It   may    be    that    fate   will    give   me   life 

And  leave  to  row  once  more — 
.Set   some   strong   man    free   for   fighting 

As  I  take  awhile  his  our 
But  to-day  I  leave  the  galley. 

Shall  I  curse  her  service  then? 
Ood  be  thanked!  What  e'er  comes  after, 

I  liave  lived  and  lolled  with  Men! 

Kipling:     The  Galley  Slave," 

To  have  lived  and  toiled  with  men!" 
as  Kipling  put  it  in  his  poem,  "The  Gal- 
ley Slave  "  i.s  probably  one  of  the  fiue.st 
descriptions  that  could  be  found  to  sum 
up  the  distinguished  30-year  career  of 
Lt,  Comdr.  Garland  M.  Renegar  who  re- 
cently retired  from  active  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Toilins  on  his  father's  Statesville.  N.C.. 
farm.  Skip."  as  his  friends  call  him.  was 
lured  away  by  the  .siren  call  of  the  sea  on 
November  3.  1937.  which  in  and  of  itself 
was  not  unusual, 

Tlie  Renegar  family,  however,  can  be 
termed  unusual  in  that  the  six  .sons  all 
have  .served  with  or  are  .serving  in  thi;. 
country's  Armed  Forces,  and  to  this  date 
have  lunassed  a  total  of  121  years  of  mili- 
tary service.  This  one  family's  record,  in- 
cidentally, is  iiclieved  to  stand  unchal- 
lenged in  military  history.  Furthermore, 
there  is  another  unusual  aspect  in  that 
the  family  has  not  been  together  since 
that  November  3.  and  this  occasion 
served  as  a  sort  of  family  reunioii. 

Generally  speaking,  formal  retirement 
.services  such  as  this  one  are  unusual,  but 
because  of  their  high  regard  for  'Skip 
Renegar.  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Fleet  Tactical  Support  Squadron  at  the 
Patuxent  River,  Md.,  Naval  Air  Station 
went  all  out  in  arranging  the  Januarj-  31, 
1968,  fete.  The  arrangements  and  invita- 
tions were  literally  worldwide  in  scope. 

Those  who  were  able  to  attend  this 
aforementioned  reunion  and  retirement 
ceremony  included  the  father,  Edgar  D, 
Renegar.  Statesville.  N,C.:  and  brother.s: 
Ray.  major,  U.S.  Army.  Fort  Monmouth. 
N.J.:  Jack,  first  lieutenant.  U.S.  Marif.e 
Corps.  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C.;  Gerald,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army,  retired.  Pines- 
ville.  La.;  and  Charles,  a  retired  Air 
Force  master  sergeant  of  Rivera  Beach 
Fla,  Unable  to  be  present  were  the 
mother,  who  was  kept  home  due  to  an 
illness,  and  brother  Harold,  sergeant,  first 
class.  U.S.  Army,  currently  in  Korea. 

Also  witnessing  this  milestone  event 
were  Renegar's  wife,  the  former  Jear. 
Wolfe  of  Cedar  Bluff,  Nebr..  and  their 
two  sons,  Kent,  a  postgraduate  student 
at  Vanderbilt,  and  Douglas,  an  under- 
tiraduate  at  Wake  Forest  University. 

"Skip"  is  now  employed  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fo-estry  Service  and  ^ 
know  that  his  lonctime  service  i^s  a  navnl 
aviator  will  serve  him  in  cood  stead  since 
his  return  home  to  the  "Old  North  State 

Mr,  F>resident.  in  .such  troublous  times. 
■,vhcn  miich  is  made  of  draft  dodginy. 
draft-card  burning,  and  protest  against 
military  service,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
leara  of  or.e  family's  dedication  to  their 
country.  It  is  even  more  gratifying,  oi 
course,  when  members  of  that  family 
happen  to  be  fellow  Tarheels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  oi 
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the  jirogram.  a  letter,  a  press  release,  and 
new^paper  articles  about  the  event  be 
prir.ted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
order  that  others  may  read  about  and 
share  my  pride  in  this  remarkable  fam- 
ily 

There  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, iis  follows: 
Program  :  Fleet  Tactical  Support,  Squadron 

1     Lt.  Comdr,  g,M.  "Skip  '  Renegar.  U.S. 

N'Avy.    November    3.    1937   to   January   31, 

UH"8 

SCHEDULE    OP    EVTNTS 

;  .i4i» — Trriops   fall   in:    arrlv.il  of  guests. 

:4,-in — Rear  Adm.  D.  F.  .Smith,  Jr.,  arrives 
wltii   honors:    March   on   the  colors. 

1405— Personnel  Inspection:  Capt.  F.  O. 
Ko<  iiig  and  Lt ,  C'i.>mdr,  G.  M.  Renegar. 

1415 — Lt.  Comdr.  Renegar  (front  and  cen- 
tpri , 

Re-tumc  of  career  (  dpt.  Koenlg) . 

Presentation  of  :etter  of  commendation  by 
Rear  .\dra.  Smith. 

;-l-5 — Lt,  Comdr.  Renegar's  retirement  or- 
der;   .Capt.  Koenlel. 

1430 — Band  play.s  "Aloha.  Aloha,"  follow- 
in?  .'  hlch  Lt  Comdr.  Renegar  Is  piped  over 
t!-.f  side, 

"435 — March  off  the  colors, 

:  440— fiiiests  dcp.ir: 

144,5 — D.s-miss  the  troops. 

M-iSiC,  courtesy  of  the  Comnavalrlant 
BaiiQ 

GUESTS 

!-e..r  Adm  D.  F.  Smith,  Jr..  commander 
Naval  Air  Test  Center  and  Commander  Fleet 
Air   Patuxent. 

Rear  Adm,  R,  E.  M.  Ward,  retired,  now 
living  ;u  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 

Capt,  "V.  P.  O'Neil,  commanding  officer, 
I's    N.aval  Air  Station,  Patuxent  River,  Md, 

Capt.  R.  F.  Lyons,  American  liaison,  U.S. 
N'avra  Attache.  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Capt,  J.  J.  Vandale,  director.  Naval  Dls- 
t.-ict   Aflairs   Division,    BuPers,   Washington, 

Capt,  W.  D.  Davis,  retired,  now  with  Naval 
Reserve  .\ssoclation,  Washlneton,  D.C. 

Cumdr.  C.  13.  Kirbow,  retired,  now  chief 
:.crk.   Senate  Committee  on   Armed   Forces. 

.Mr.  Scot  MacDonald,  retired  Navy  Chief 
Journalist,  now  with  Armed  Forces  Manage- 
ment. Washington,  D.C. 

-Nt.  E,  D,  Renegar,  father  of  the  six  broth- 
ers of  Statesville,  N.C. 

.'la;,  Ray  Renegar.  US.  Army.  Army  Avla- 
■,  :j  Dct.ichment,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

:.'.  Col.  Renegar.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  now 
;  PiiievlUe,  La. 

rirst  Lt,  Jack  Renegar.  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 
Koidquartcrs  Battery.  10th  Marines.  2d 
:.Ianr,e  DivLsion,  FMF,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

M,  SLjt.  Roland  Renegar,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
re-ired.  Rivera  Beach,  Fla. 

-fc.  Harold  Renegar.  U.S.  Army;  Headquar- 
t'^'s  Battery.  7th  Battalion  ("Hawk).  5th 
.\r:.  cry,  Korea. 

jKip  renkga.r:   a  grand  old  max 

Thirty  years  ago.  Garland  M.  Renegar  was 

::  .  ppreniice  .^eamnn  v.-ho  v.iclded  a  swab 

■■--u.arly  and  chipped  paint  aboard  the  U.S.S. 

(i.'r-er,   one    of    the    Navy's    old    I'our-piper 

.Oitr' vers.   Today,   Renegar   is   a   iieutenant 

-'.'..•y.ander  who  is  at  the  end  of  a  distm- 

■ :;  r.ed  naval  career  that  lias  .--panned  those 

.ir?f  ciecades. 

From  tlie  farm 
0:i  November  3,  1937  '  S'sclp"  Renegar  had 

'•vorked  in  the  field  all  day  plowing  with  a 
■oani  of  mules  on  his  father's  tobacco  and 
^r.-xn  farm  near  Statesville,  N.C.  He  came 
3  -ne  house  about  9:30  at  night  and  was 
^nc:  by  his  mother,  who  told  him  the  Navy 
r?-ru;:er  would  pick  him  up  the  following 
ir:    He   left   early   the   next   morning   with 
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the   recruiter   after   saying   goodbye    to   his 
parents,  his  sisters,  and  his  five  brothers. 

That  was  the  last  time  that  the  entire 
family  was  together  at  one  time.  The  other 
five  brothers — Gerald,  Roland.  Harold.  Ray 
and  Jack — all  Joined  the  service  and  all 
have  been  career  nniitary  men. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Navy 
.»nd  many  other  local  and  national  organiza- 
tions the  Renegar  family  is  once  again  united 
today  at  this  retirement  ceremony. 
"Corn"  philosophy 

Skip — a  nickname  he  has  had  for  many 
years,  and  whose  origin  has  been  lost  for  a 
long  time  Is  a  pleasant.  soft-sp>oken,  unas- 
suming man  who  at  times  lets  a  little  North 
Carolina  "corn"  philosophy  sneak  into  his 
speech. 

If  you  approach  to  talk  to  him  he  begins 
Immediately  rustling  through  his  brown 
leather  flight  Jacket,  looking  for  his  glasses. 
He  seems  to  speak  better  with  them  on. 

His  gold-striped  hat  pushed  back  on  his 
head  reveals  a  balding  crop  of  light  brown 
hair.  On  his  face  is  always  the  same  warm, 
sincere  smile. 

At  the  squadron — the  Navy's  oldest  air 
transport  squadron — he  can  be  seen  at  many 
odd  hours  of  the  day.  He  might  be  sitting 
In  one  of  the  many  squadron  offices — shoot- 
ing the  breeze  with  one  of  the  enlisted  men 
who  works  there;  or  out  on  the  squadron's 
night  line  helping  with  the  movement  of 
equipment  or  planes:  or  Just  standing  aromid 
the  hangar  deck,  making  a  silent  survey  of 
the  work  going  on  there. 

Maintenance  officer 

Officially,  he  Is  the  assistant  maintenance 
officer  of  the  squadron.  Unofficially,  he  Is  the 
squadron's  trouble-shooter.  His  riiany  years 
of  varied  and  diversified  aviation  assignments 
have  given  him  an  unlimited  storehouse 
of  knowledge  which  he  draws  on  continu- 
ously to  help  solve  maintenance,  material, 
and  personal  problems  of  the  squadron  and 
its  men. 

First  assignment 

After  his  first  assignment  in  the  Navy 
ended,  with  the  decommissioning  of  the  de- 
stroyer Gilmer  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  in  1938,  he  was  sent  to  the  precommls- 
sloning  unit  of  the  light  cruiser  Phoenix.  In 
1940  he  left  the  Phoenix  for  the  Aviation 
Machinist's  Mate  School  In  Norfolk.  While  he 
was  In  school  he  made  aviation  machinist's 
mate  third  class.  From  there  he  -was  assigned 
to  the  air  station  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 

There  he  became  a  part  of  the  commission- 
ing unit  of  the  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  Naval 
Air  Station.  He  is  a  "plank  owner"  (part  of 
the  commissioning  crew)  of  "Jax".  "When  I 
reported  into  Jaclcsonvllle  we  had  to  drive 
some  cattle  olf  the  road  in  order  to  get  into 
the  duty  office  to  log  In."  he  recalls.  There 
he  was  assigned  to  Training  Squadron  12. 

He  moved  up  In  rate  to  second  and  then 
first  class  while  assigned  to  the  squadron. 
Later  he  made  chief  petty  officer  and  gained 
his  second  commissioned  status  in  August 
1955  while  serving  as  attache  pilot  lor  the 
American  Embassy.  Mexico  City. 
Antarctic  duty 

His  assignments  since  then  have  been  from 
one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Including 
a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Quonset  Point.  R.I- 
based  Air  Development  Squaciron  6  at  Ant- 
arctica. 

Several  yeats  ago  he  received  notification 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  liad  named 
a  glacier  for  him,  in  honor  of  his  recon- 
naissance missions  over  unchartered  regions 
of  the  Antarctic. 

Great  leaders 
Skip  recalls  with  fondness  some  of  the 
great  men  he  has  served  under  during  his 
long  career.  Men  like  Lt.  (J.g. )  K.  L.  Veth,  his 
division  officer  aboard  the  Phoenix,  who  is 
now  a  rear  admiral  and  Commander  Naval 


Forces,  Vietnam.  Lt.  John  T.  Hayward,  se- 
nior naval  aviator  on  board  the  Phoenix,  now 
a  vice  admiral  and  president  of  the  New- 
port. R.I .  Naval  War  College.  Lt.  (J.g,)  Harold 
I  Ewen,  who  now  has  a  doctorate  in  radio 
..sironomy  from  Harvard  and  is  with  the 
Ewen-McKnight  Corp.  of  Boston.  Mass.  Re- 
tired Rear  Adm.  R.  E.  M.  ("Run  Every  Min- 
ute") Ward,  now  living  in  Santa  Cruz.  Calif. 
Cmdr,  Noel  F.  Gaylor.  who  Commander  Rene- 
gar served  under  as  a  chief  pretty  officer. 
Gaylor.  now  a  vice  admiral.  Is  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning 
Staff.  Omaha.  Nebr, 

Total  of  121  yearn  of  service 

They  Just  weren't  cut  out  to  be  farmers — 
those  six  sons  of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  E,  D.  Renegar 
of  Statesville,  N  C, — who  together  liave  a 
combined  total  of  121  years  of  service  with 
the  U,S,  Armed  Forces.  This  total  accumu- 
lated by  the  immediate  members  of  one 
family  Is  believed  to  stand  unchallenged  in 
military  history. 

Out  at  the  family  farm,  the  father  of  the 
traipsing  military  men  tays,  "I've  gotten  tised 
to  It  by  now,  but  it's  still  hard  to  do  without 
them."  Naturally,  he  and  Mrs.  Renegar  are 
l-roud  of  their  sons  wanting  to  serve  their 
country  Mr,  Renegar  .^aid  that  when  each 
one  Joined  up.  lie  told  them  "Don't  do  less 
than  vour  best,"  He  .--aid.  "That's  the  en- 
couragement I  gave  them,  and  they've  done 
mighty  well." 

Tu'o  liave  retired. 

Four  of  the  brothers  are  currently  on  ac- 
tive duty  irom  Korea  to  New  Jersey.  Today, 
Skip  Joins  the  retired  list  with  lils  other 
two  brothers:  Army  Lt.  Col,  Gtrald  E.  Re- 
negar now  living  in  Louisiana:  and  Air  Force 
M  Sgt.  Charles  Roland  Renegar  now  residing 
in.  Florida, 

Still  active 

The  ether  brothers  still  on  active  duty 
include:  Army  Sfc,  Harold  E,  Renegar.  who 
is  now  in  Korea:  Army  MaJ,  Ray  V,  Renegar. 
at  the  Army  Aviation  Detachment,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N,J,;  and  Marine  Corps  1st  Lt. 
Edwin  Jackson  Renegar.  Camp  Lejuene,  N  C. 
Wife  and  sons 

Skip  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Jean 
Wolfe,  of  Cedar  Bluffs.  Nebr.  lliey  have  two 
sons:  Kent,  a  graduate  of  Nebraska  Weslcyan 
University,  who  is  now  doing  postgraduate 
work  at  Vanderbilt:  and  Douglas,  now  In  his 
second  year  at  Wake  Forest  University. 


January  31.  1968. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Garland  M.  Renegar. 
Assistant  Maintenance  Officer,  Fleet  Tactical 
Support  Squadron  1,  U.S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Dear  Commander  Renegar:  Today  marks 
another  successful  milestone  in  the  iilstory 
of  the  Renegar  family  and  I  wish  to  take 
tnls  opportunity  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions. As  a  member  of  the  .'Senate  Armed 
.•services  Committee,  I  too,  share  your  par- 
ents' pride  on  this  occasion  of  your  retire- 
ment from  30  years  active  service  to  the 
United    States   Navy   and   to   your   country. 

The  significance  attendant  to  this  cere- 
mony almost  overshadows  the  equally  sig- 
niiicant  fact  that  you  and  your  brothers 
have  contributed  a  combined'  total  of  121 
years  cf  service  with  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  Surely,  this  noteworthy  and  commend- 
able record  is  unmatched  by  any  other  fam- 
ily .snd  it  .'.hould  f^erve  as  a  landmark  of 
devotion  to  country. 

This  dedication,  as  exemplified  by  you 
Commander  Renegar,  is  an  example  of  what 
l-.as  made  the  United  States  in  general  and 
the  U  S.  Navy  in  particular,  such  a  great 
force  in  the  world  and  I  salute  vou  and  vour 
lamily  for  a  Job  v.'ell  done. 

With  all   kind  wishes  for  your  future  as 
you  return  to  North  Carolina,"  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr. 
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[News  release.  Fleet  Tactical  Support  Squad- 
ron 1,  Feb    2.  1968) 
A  Grand  Old  Man 
(By  Lt    W.  I.  Harris  ^nd  JOl   Bill  Wedertz) 

For  the  first  time  In  thirty  years  five  of  the 
six  sons  of  Mr.  E.  D  Reneg.ir  were  t'igether 
when  LCDR  Garl.md  M  Kenegur  retired 
Jiruiary  31.  1968  dt  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Putuxent  River,  Maryland. 

Fleet  Tactical  Support  Squadron  One 
(VB-1).  the  Navy's  oldest  transport  squad- 
ron. ?ave  "Skip"  Renegar  a  Very  Special  Re- 
tirement Ceremony  this  week  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  30  years  of  service  to  his  country. 

THREE  DECADES  OF  NWY   SERVICE 

"Skip  "  is  a  very  remarkable  man  who  was 
the  first  of  six  brothers  to  enlist  In  military 
service  Starting  .is  an  apprentice  seaman  In 
1937  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
ini'nder. 

During  World  War  II  he  becEime  a  Naval 
Avuitor  .ind  since  then  haa  flown  to  all  cor- 
ners of  the  world  in  many  types  of  Navy 
aircraft  While  -.ervtng  In  Antarctica  he  be- 
came  one  of  the  few  men  to  have  a  glacier 
named  .ilter  him.  His  duty  at  \'R-1  besides 
being  4  C  131  aircraft  commander,  was  as- 
sistant milntenance  officer,  however  his  many 
yt';ir-i  ■■i  v.ined  mU  diversified  aviation  aa- 
signmen's  :a  ide  ;i;ni  'he  squadron's  trouble- 
shooter.  His  experience  gave  him  an  unlimited 
storehouse  of  Information  which  he  drew 
on  continuously  to  help  solve  maintenance, 
material  and  personal  problems  of  the 
squadri'n  and  its  men 

Respected  by  all.  from  his  Commanding 
OfScer,  Captain  P.  O.  Koenlg.  to  the  seamen 
who  worked  for  hUn,  Skip  la  a  man  who 
believes  strongly  In  his  country,  and  what  It 
stands  for  Skip  Renegar  Is  an  unusual  man." 
said  one  ut  the  squadrons  enlisted  men 
"He  may  wear  an  officer's  hat.  but  he  Is 
really  an  enlisted  man  at  heart.  ' 

\    SPECIAL    RETIRTMENT 

.\fter  "he  ..eremony.  in  which  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  VADM  E  P.  Holmes. 
Commander  in  Chief,  US  Atlantic  Fleet  was 
presented  t.)  LCDR  Renegar  by  RADM  D  F 
Smith,  Commander  Fleet  Air  Patuxent,  Skip 
said.  'For  rn  old  man  to  receive  this  lUnd 
of  honor  from  his  country  makes  me  realize 
that,  as  long  ;«  we  have  servicemen  like  my 
shipmates,  the  President  of  this  nation  need 
fear  nothing  from  any  nation,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, and  that  the  people  of  today  who 
would  be  critical  of  this  nation  are  small 
within  themselves,  and  would  contribute 
nothing  toward  what  so  many  people  have 
in  the  past  have  given  so  much,"  and  then 
he  added.  "I  mean   that,  verbatim." 

Later,  at  a  party  given  In  his  honor  at  the 
Officer's  Club.  '  Skip  '  was  presented  a  framed 
portrait,  signed  by  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  guests,  ai-d  all  of  tue  officers  of  the 
squadron 

He  also  received  a  plaque  and  mug  em- 
bellished with  tne  squadron  emblem.  As  a 
spoof  concerning  his  new  Job  with  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  service,  he  was  given  a 
"Smokey-the-Bear"  hat  adorned  with  a 
special  hand  carved  set  of  aviation  wings 
which  had  a  rocking  chair  In  the  center. 

SpcaKing  of  the  ceremony  which  brought 
together  his  father.  Mr.  E.  D  Renegar  and 
four  of  his  five  brothers  for  the  first  time  In 
30  years.  LCDR  Renegar  said.  How  they  did 
It  I  don't  know  When  I  first  got  wind  of  It  a 
couple  of  days  ago  I  didn  t  think  it  could  be 
done  " 

TOTAL    121    YE.\RS   OF    MILITAY    SEXVICE 

Mr.  E.  D.  Renegar.  the  80  year  old  father 
of  the  six  boys  who  liave  complied  a  total 
of  1'21  years  uf  military  service.  Is  a  retired 
farmer  who  stlU  lives  on  his  farm  In  States- 
viUe,  N.C.  While  surrounded  by  his  sons  he 
observed.  They  Just  weren't  cut  out  to  be 
farmers,  however.  I  told  them  as  they  left, 
never  do  less  than  your  best,  and  they  have 
made  me  very  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments." 


VR-l's  send  ofT  for  Skip  and  the  presence 
of  this  family  awed  the  ola  man  and  made 
him  so  happy  that  it  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes 

Mrs  Renegar,  Skip's  77  year  old  mother, 
was  invited  but  a  heart  ailment  kept  her  In 
StatesvlUe. 

imCrtKERS    SPREAD    F■^R    AND    WIDE 

Major  ilay  Renegar.  US.  Army  .Aviation 
Detachment,  Ft.  Monmouth.  N.J..  a  veteran 
of  three  wars  said  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  that  has  ever  happened  to 
LPur  family.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts 
the  Navy  put  lorth  to  gather  us  all  together  " 

Lt.  Ool.  Gerald  Renegar,  US  Army  (Ret.), 
now  woiklng  at  tlie  Longhorn  Army  ."Vnunu- 
nltion  Plant  and  living  in  Plneeville,  La., 
had  this  to  say.  "Tills  li.ts  been  one  of  the 
most  Impresive  ceremonies  I've  ever  seen  and 
its  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  reunited  with 
our  family." 

tst  Lt  Jack  Renegar,  US  Marine  Corps. 
HQ  Btry.,  10th  .Marines.  Jnd  Mar  Dlv  .  at 
Camp  Lejeune.  N  C  .  attended  with  his  wife 
ifter  being  flown  Irom  Puerto  Rico  where 
he  was  on  maneuvers.  Among  his  comments 
he  said.  Although  we  ivre  widely  separated 
geographically,  we  are  a  close  family  and  the 
honors  bestowed  on  Skip  here  today  have 
made  us  all  proud  and  vtTV  happy  " 

.M  Sgt.  Roland  "Chuck  "  Renegar,  US.  Air 
F<irce  I  Ret  i  now  living  In  Rivitra  Beacli. 
hlorida,  observed,  I've  always  maintained 
the  -Mr  Force  was  tops,  but  after  seeing  what 
the  Navy  has  accomplished  here  today  I 
might  have  to  change  my  views.  Getting  our 
father  off  his  farm  and  away  from  his  39 
year  old  mule  "Red  "  was  a  major  accomplish- 
ment la  Itself." 

Skip's  wife.  Jeanne,  the  former  Miss  Jeanne 
Wolfe  of  Cedar  Bluffs.  Nebr  ,  attended  with 
her  mother  and  father,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Ira 
Wolfe. 

Skip's  son.  Kent,  a  graduate  of  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  who  is  how  doing  post- 
graduate ".vork  at  Vanderbllt,  and  Kent's 
wife,  Saudy.  and  Skip's  voungest  .son,  Doug- 
las, now  In  his  second  year  at  Wake  Forest 
University,  were  seen  .u  the  ceremony  with 
great  pride,  la  their  father  and  his  accom- 
plishments, beaming  from  their  faces 

Recent  events  prevented  the  sixth  brother, 
Sfc  Harold  Renegar,  HQ  Btry  ,  7th  Bn. 
.Hawk)  5th  Artillery,  Korea  from  attending. 

Over  JO  telegrams  and  messages  from  all 
over  the  world  congratulating  Skip  were  put 
into  a  scrapbook  and  presented  to  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

At  the  end  of  the  party  ail  concerned  went 
their  separate  ways  with  the  hopes  that  the 
next  reunion  would  not  take  30  years 

Skip  has  said  "Sentiment  haa  no  place  in 
'he  Navy,  where  a  man  may  be  asked  to  risk 
his  life  at  anv  time.  '  but  there  were  very 
few  people  who  didn't  have  a  lump  in  their 
tJiroat  when  the  N.ivAlrLant  Band  playpd 
".Aloha.  Aloha",  and  a  "Grand  Old  .Man"  was 
piped  over  the  side. 

I  From  the  Charlotte  (NO  Observer.  Feb 
1.  19681 

It  Was  a  Big  Day  for  the  Renegar  Clan 

Patuxent.  Md. — Edgar  Renegar.  a  79-year- 
old  farmer  from  St.itesviUc,  N.C  .  got  to- 
gether with  five  of  his  six  sons  Wednesday 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years. 

.^11  six  are  in  the  service  or  used  to  be, 
p.'id  Renegar  said  Jokingly;  "Maybe  I've  made 
a  mistake  Now  I  don't  have  anyone  left  on 
the  farm  " 

The  farm,  begun  m  the  mid- 1920s  with  57 
acres,  is  now  110  acres  of  cotton,  peanuts 
and  tobacco  outside  of  Statesville. 

"A  little  bit  o(  everything"  is  the  way 
Renegar  describes  his  crops.  He  still  works 
every  day  managing  the  oper.itlon 

The  occasion  for  the  family  reunion  was 
the  retirement  from  the  Navy  of  his  oldest 
son.  Lt  Cmdr.  G.irland  i"SlUp"l  Renegar, 
49,  who  enlisted  as  an  apprentice  seaman 
Nov   3.  1937.  and  came  up  through  the  r.inks. 


-At  a  special  ceremony.  Cmdr  Renegar  in- 
spected the  350  men  of  the  Fleet  Tactical 
.Support  ."Squadron  at  Patuxent  Naval  f\ir 
station,  where  he  has  served  for  the  past 
year. 

Then  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  squadron 
while  Ills  cornni.iiiding  officer,  Capt.  F.  (',. 
KLienlg,  spoke  mi  Heiiegar  .s  career.  .Adm. 
Daniel  F  .'-.mlth  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Naval 
.■\lr  Test  Center  at  Patuxent,  read  a  com- 
mendation from  the  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Atlantic  Fliet. 

Renegar  s  retirement  order  was  read  ;  e 
was  "piped  over  the  Mde,"  by  a  boatswains 
pipe,    and   he   gave   his  larewell  salute. 

rhere  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mander's lather,  .ind  some  of  his  brother' 
\^ ho  liad  seals  of  honor  down  front  on  l  it 
uildlng  chairs  set  up  in  a  hangar  for  the 
40-mlnute  ceremony 

■  The  ni'-ist  wonderful  thing  in  years  .  .  .  i 
didn't  think  it  could  be  done,"  said  Charlts 
RoUand  Kenegar,  .i  retired  Air  Force  sergeaiii 
trom  Uivlera  Beach,  Fla. 

The  other  lormer  serviceman  among  the 
eider  Renegar  s  sons  was  Gerald  Renegar  of 
.shreveport.  La.,  a  lormer  Ueuteuani  colonel 
m  the  .Mr  Force, 

The  sons  still  in  service,  who  attended  in 
uniform,  were:  1st  Lt  Edwin  "Jack"  i.c- 
negar.  a  Marine  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeiirip, 
N.C  ,  flown  to  the  states  by  the  -Navy  from 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  was  on  nianeuver.«, 
and  Maj    Ray  Renegar  of  Ft   Moamouih,  .N  j 

The  only  son  inlssmg  was  Sgt.  l.C.  Harold 
Renegar  of  El  P.:so.  Tex  .  who  is  statinL.j 
la  Korea.  The  elder  Rencgar's  wife,  whv  !:, 
77,  has  had  a  heart  ailment  and  was  un- 
able to  make  the  trip  to  see  her  sons, 

A  spokesman  .it  Patuxent  ^aid  it  was  t.u- 
usual  for  the  Navy  to  have  such  a  ceremcny 
on  an  officer's  retirement 

"Skip  Reneg.ar  is  an  unusual  man,"  fild 
one  of  the  enlisted  men  at  the  base 

"He  m.iy  wear  .in  officers  hat  but  he  l.~:i"t 
really  an  officer;  you  know  he's  an  rnlliied 
man  at  lieart  " 

His  squadron  has  the  task  of  suppo.rt!ng 
tlie  Navy's  .\tlantic  Fleet  by  moving  person- 
nel and  supplies  to  where  they're  needed. 

A  letter  from  Sen  Sam  J  Ervin  Jr  ,  D-N  C  . 
offered  congr;itulat!ons  on  'another  sticcess- 
ful  milestone  m  the  historv  of  the  Reneg.'T 
family" 

Jack  Renegar  left  after  the  ceremony  \\) 
pet  back  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  others  will  leave 
today,  with  the  elder  Renegar  driving  'o 
New  Jersey  with  son  Ray  l>e!ore  flying  b.uk 
to  North  Carolina. 

(From    the   Greenslxiro    iNC.)    Dailv   News. 

Feb    1.  19681 

RjE"UNiON     A.ND     Retirement — Father      FnT 

Sons  Gather   kor   Ceremony 

Patttxent,  Md — Edgar  Renegar,  a  79-yenr- 
old  farmer  from  Statesville.  N.C.  eot  *.  v 
getlier  with  five  of  his  six  sons  Wedne.sday 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years 

All  six  are  in  the  service  or  used  to  be,  and 
Renegar  said  jokingly;  "Maybe  I"ve  made  a 
inlstiike.  Now  I  don't  have  any  one  left  on  tr.e 
farm." 

The  farm,  begun  In  the  mld-1920s  with  ;i7 
acres,  is  now  110  acres  of  cotton,  peantus 
and  tobacco  out-side  Statesville. 

"A  little  bit  of  everything  '  is  the  way  Rene- 
gar describes  his  crops.  He  still  works  every 
day,  managing  the  operation. 

The  occasion  for  the  family  reunion  was 
the  retirement  from  the  Navy  of  his  oldest 
son,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Garland  "Skip"  Renegar,  4.<. 
who  enlisted  as  an  apprentice  seaman  Nov. 
3.  l',*37.  and  came  up  through  the  ranks. 

At  a  special  ceremony,  Cmdr.  Renettar  in- 
spected the  350  men  of  the  Fleet  Tactical 
Support  Squadron  at  Patuxent  Naval  Air 
SUition,  where  he  has  served  for  the  past 
year. 

Then  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  squad- 
ron while  his  commanding  officer,  Capt.  F 
O.  Koenlg.  spoke  on  Renegar's  career,  .^d.ti 
Daniel  F.  Smith  Jr  ,  commander  of  the  Nav  :l 
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Air  Test  Center  at  Patuxent,  read  a  com- 
mendation from  the  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Renegar's  retirement  order  was  read,  he  was 
"piped  over  the  side"  by  a  boatswain's  pipe, 
and  he  gave  his  farewell  salute. 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mander's father,  and  some  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  seats  of  honor  down  front  on  the 
folding  ctiR;rs  set  up  in  a  hangar  for  the  40- 
minute    ceremony. 

"Tlie  nios'  wonderful  thing  in  years  ...  I 
didn't  think  it  could  be  done,"  said  Charles 
Roland  Renegrtr,  a  retired  Air  Force  ser- 
ge.mt  from  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

rhe  other  lormer  serviceman  among  the 
eUler  Renegar's  sons  was  Gerald  of  Shreve- 
p  irt.  La  ,  lormer  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Air 
Force 

The  sons  still  in  service,  who  attended  In 
uniform,  were;  1st  Lt.  Edwin  "Jack"  Renegar, 
a  Marine  suitloned  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C, 
flown  to  the  states  by  the  Navy  from  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  was  on  maneuvers,  and  MaJ. 
H.iy  Renegar  of  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.J.  : 

I'he  onlv  son  uiLsslng  was  Sgt.  1  C.  Harold 
Renegar  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  who  Is  stationed  In 
Korea.  The  elder  Renegar's  wife,  who  Is  77, 
h.is  had  a  lieart  ailment  and  was  unable  to 
make  the  trip  to  see  her  sons. 

\  spokesman  at  Patuxent  said  It  was  un- 
usual for  the  Navy  to  have  such  a  ceremony 
on  an  officer's  retirement. 

"Skip  Renegar  is  an  unusual  man,"  said 
one  of  the  enlisted  men  at  the  base. 

"He  may  wear  an  officer's  hat  but  he  isn't 
really  an  officer:  you  know  he's  an  enlisted 
man  at  heart." 

His  squadron  lias  the  task  of  supporting 
the  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet  by  moving  per- 
sonnel and  supplies  Ui  where  they're 
needed. 

A  letter  from  Sen,  Sam  J  Ervin  Jr.,  D-N.C, 
o*!pred  c-'n^ratul.'itior.s  fin  ";iiiotliPr  suc- 
C'ssful  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Rene- 
gir  family  " 

J.ick  Renegar  Irft  after  the  ceremonv  to  get 
hick  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  others  wlil  leave 
^")d^y.  with  tho  elder  Rpne;iar  driving  to  New 
Jersey  with  son  Rav  before  flying  back  to 
North  Carolina. 

I  Prom  thp  Rrileieh   iN.Cl   News  &  Observer, 

Feb.   1.   l!)68i 

Thirty  "Vears  Precede  RrrNioN 

Patuxent,  Md. — Edgar  Renegar,  a  79-year- 
c.d  farmer  from  Statesville.  N.C  .  got  to- 
tithcr  with  l.vo  of  lils  .six  sons  Wednesday 
lor  the  first  time  in  30  years 

All  six  :'re  in  the  service  or  u.^cd  to  be, 
n\i&  Renegar  said  Jokingly;  "Maybe  I've 
made  a  mistake.  Now  I  don't  have  anyone 
left  on  the  farm." 

nie  farm,  begun  in  the  mld-1920s  with 
57  acres,  is  now  110  acres  of  cotton,  peanuts 
:.:id  tobacco  outside  Statesville. 

".A  little  bit  of  everything  is  the  way 
Re.negar  describes  lils  crops.  He  still  works 
e\"ery  day.  nianncrinp  the  operation. 

The  occasion  for  the  f.imlly  reuniom  was 
t'le  retirement  from  the  Navy  of  his  oldest 
son.  Lt.  Cmdr,  Garland  '"Skip"  Renegar,  49, 
v.ho  enlisted  .ts  an  apprentice  seaman  Nov.  3, 
1  '37.  nnd  c  m-.e  up  throiish  the  ranks. 

.\t  a  special  ceremony,  Cmdr.  Renegar  In- 
spected the  350  men  of  the  Fleet  Tactical 
Support  Squadron  at  Patuxent  Naval  Air 
Station,  where  he  has  served  for  the  past 
V''>ar. 

The  sons  still  In  service,  who  attended  In 
ur.iform,  were;  1st  Lt.  Edv^'ln  "Jack"  Renegar, 
a  Marine  str.tioned  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C, 
fiown  to  the  states  by  the  Navy  from  Puerto 
Rico,  where  he  was  on  maneuvers,  and  MaJ. 
l:.-',y  Renegar  of  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.J. 

IFrom   the   Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

Feb.  1.  19681 
St.\tesville  Farmer  Reunited  With  Sons 

Patuxent.  Md  — Edgar  Renegar.  a  79-year- 
'' a    farmer    from    Statesville,    N.C,    got   to- 


gether wdth  five  of  his  six  sons  Wednesday 
for  the  first  time  in  30  yeiirs. 

All  six  are  in  the  service  or  used  to  be,  and 
Renegar  said  Jokingly:  "Maybe  I've  made  a 
mistake.  Now  I  don't  have  anyone  left  on 
the  farm." 

The  farm,  begun  in  the  mid-1920's  with 
57  acres,  is  now  110  acres  of  cotton,  peanuts 
;ind  tobacco  outside  Statesville 

"A  little  bit  of  everything"  i.s  the  way 
Renegar  describes  his  crops  He  rHU  works 
every  day,  managing  the  operation. 

occasion  a  retirement 

The  occasion  for  the  family  leiniion  was 
the  retirement  Irom  the  Navy  of  his  oldest 
son,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Garland  "Skip"  Kenegar,  49. 
who  enlisted  as  an  apprentice  seaman  Nov 
3,  1937,  and  came  up  through  the  naiks. 

At  a  special  ceremony,  Cmdr.  Renegar  In- 
spected the  350  men  of  the  Fleet  i.iclical 
Support  Squadron  ut  Patuxent  Naval  Air 
Station,  where  he  has  served  for  the  jiast 
year. 

Then  he  went  to  the  front  of  the  squ.idron 
while  his  commanding  officer,  Capt.  F.  G. 
Koenlg,  spoke  on  Renegar's  career.  Adm.  Dan- 
iel P.  Smith  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Naval 
-Air  Test  Center  at  Patuxent,  read  a  com- 
mendation from  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

"PIPED    over    the    SIDi"  " 

Renegar's  retirement  order  was  lead,  he 
was  "piped  over  the  side"  by  a  boatswain's 
pipe,   and   he   gave  his  farewell  .'•alute. 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mander's father,  and  some  of  his  brothers, 
who  had  seats  of  honor  down  front  on  the 
folding  chairs  set  up  in  a  hangar  for  the 
40-ininute  ceremony. 

"The  most  wonderful  tiling  in  years  ...  I 
didn't  think  it  could  be  done."  said  Charles 
Roland  Renegar,  a  retired  Air  Force  sergeant 
from  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

The  other  former  serviceman  among  the 
elder  Renegar's  sons  was  Gerald  of  Shreve- 
port, La.,  a  former  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Air  Force. 

The  sons  still  in  service,  who  attended  in 
uniform,  were  1st  Lt.  Edwin  "Jack"  Rene- 
gar, a  Marine  stationed  ;it  Camp  Lejeune. 
N.C,  flown  to  the  states  by  the  Navy  from 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  was  on  maneuvers, 
and  Maj.  Ray  Renegar  of  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.J. 

SUCH    A    CEREMONY    U.NUSUAL 

The  only  son  missing  was  Sgt.  l.C.  Harold 
Renegar  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  who  is  stationed 
in  Korea.  The  elder  Renegar's  wife,  who  is 
77,  has  had  a  heart  ailment  and  was  i-.n.ible 
to  make  the  trip  to  see  her  sons. 

A  spokesman  at  Patuxent  said  it  was  un- 
usual for  the  Navy  to  have  such  a  ceremony 
on  an  officer's  retirement. 

"Skip  Renegar  is  an  iinusu:il  man,"  .said 
one  of  the  enlisted  men  at  the  base. 

"He  may  wear  an  officer's  hat  but  he  isn't 
really  an  officer:  you  know  he's  an  enli.stcd 
man  at  heart." 

His  squadron  has  the  tusk  of  supporting 
the  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet  by  movui;;  person- 
nel and  supplies  to  where  they're  needed 

A  letter  from  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr..  D— 
N.C,  offered  congratulations  on  "another  suc- 
cessful milestone  in  the  iiistory  of  the  Heiie- 
gar family." 

Jack  Renegar.  left  after  the  ceremony  to 
get  back  to  PuerU)  Rico.  The  others,  will  leave 
Thursday,  "with  tiie  eider  Renegar  driving  to 
New  Jersey  with  son  Kay  before  Jiving  back 
to  North  Carolina. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  HONORED  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Sunday,  February  11.  1968.  the  people  of 
Maine  aiid  the  University  ol  Maine  w  ere 
privileged  and  proud  to  welcome  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  Mrs. 
Mansfield  as  guests  for  a  memorable  day. 


The  occasion  was  the  univpr.sity's 
founders  day  convocation.  The  .'crting — 
a  cri.sp  Maine  day  with  blue  .skies  and 
newly  fallen  snov, — must  have  been 
.somewhat  reminiscent  of  Montan.i 

Senator  Man.sfif.ld  was  waimly  le- 
ceived  by  a  caiwcity  audience  of  3.000 
students,  faculty,  and  citizens  m  the  uni- 
versity's lieldhou,';e  lie  cho.^e  to  discuss 
our  policic.-;  m  Korea  and  \'it 'nam. 

As  we  have  come  to  e.xpcct  of  him.  his 
nie.vsage  "v.as  thoughtful,  coiisiructive, 
and  respon.sible.  It  was  leceived  by  a 
hushed  and  attentive  .Tudience  v,hich  le- 
sponded  with  a  standin"  ov.itiuii. 

Senator  M^NsrI^L  's  spfedi  was  a  ma- 
jor contiib'.Uio:!  to  tlic-  coniinui'it;  debate 
over  our  policies  in  Korea  and  Victr.am. 
It  is  worthy  of  wid*  spread  and  lh'i;>  .lit- 
ful  consideration  TYr  tliat  i'e."i.-;r;n,  Mr. 
Prcsideiii.  I  a.sk  unanimous  c  vn.sent  that 
it  be  piinted  at  this  point  in  ilu-  Record. 

Theie  being  no  ob.ieciion,  tlie  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  i-'iinteii  in  ilu-  Rfoord, 
as  follows: 

VtF  TN^M 

(Speech  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Df-mo- 

crat.    of    Montana,    at    the    University    of 

Maine  convocation,  Orono.  M;iinc,  February 

-.1,  1  lOa  1 

My  remarks,  today,  deal  with  Viet  Nam. 
Before  proceedluK  tii  them,  however.  I  wish 
to  reter  to  the  USS  Pueblo  incident.  When 
added  to  the  Victnaine.se  conflict,  it  is  illus- 
trative i-if  tile  hydra-headed  character  of 
military  involvement  on  the  ma.nland  of 
.•\pi;i.  V.".ir  spreads  road.ly  on  ih.t  (O'-tiUriii: 
tne  d;fficu!ty  lies  in  rurbui.T  it.  I  wo'uld 
emphasize,  therefore,  that  while  the  urgency 
in  Viet  Nam  is  to  bring  one  bloody  conflict 
;  I  ,.  ('....se,  ihe  :mperat.\e  in  Korea  ..-  to 
prc'.eni  the   openinr^  o:   iMiother. 

In  the  latter  connection,  it  will  help  to 
bear  in  mind  the  essentials  of  liie  I'ueblo 
affair,  A  U.S.  vessel — that  It  was  an  electronic 
llstenpr  of  some  sort  i~  not  disputed — was  in 
u  p.:,siiion  off  the  North  Korenn  coast.  What 
vital  national  need  prompted  the  dispatch  of 
this  particular  mission  or  why  the  vessel 
went  iindefr;:ded  .'ire  not  as  yet.  lully  known. 

-All  rcijorts  available  to  me  in  Ijoth  the 
White  House  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, indicate  that  tlie  Pueblo  was  in  inter- 
national waters  at  the  time  it  was  t.aken. 
As  of  the  moment,  the  Pueblo  is  now  at 
anclior  in  Won.san  harbor  and  the  82  surviv- 
ing crewmen  who  "were  aboard — one  other 
lias  died — are  Interned  in  North  Korea.  That 
ineluctable  fact  is  in  no  way  altered  by  a 
.'^onse  C'f  outrage  or  indignation. 

The  crew  aboard  the  Pueblo  was  carrying 
out  a  dangerous  assignment.  The  "why"  and 
the  "how"  of  the  mission  are  moot  at  this 
point.  What  matters  now  is  the  cblleation  to 
those  men.  In  our  reactions  to  the  Pueblo 
a.lair.  lives  mu.-t  not  become  tlie  pawn.s  of 
either  pride  or  petulance.  Every  effort  to 
bring  about  their  release  must  be  made. 

We  will  also  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  one  war  In  which  w"e  are  engaged  on  the 
Asian  mainland  has  become  a  source  of  Im- 
mense grief.  Any  move  wliich  leads  into  a 
.second  Vietnamese-type  conflict  in  Korea 
will  compound  the  grief  but  hardly  serve  the 
interests  of  this  nation. 

In  sum.  what  most  matte's  .-.t  this  point, 
it  seems  to  me,  is;  1 1 1  return  of  the  80-odd 
-American  crewmen  alive — I  repeat,  alive — 
and:  (2)  prevention  of  a  second  war  in  Korea 
on  tiie  pattern  of  Viet  Nam  which  could  the 
more  readily   become  World   War   III. 

The  lirm  restraint  which  President  John- 
son has  e.xercised  from  the  o'.itset  of  the 
Pueblo  affair  his  set  a  wise  course  for  this 
nation.  TTie  question  has  been  raised  at  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  by  .Ambas- 
sador Arthur  CTOldberg.  It  has  been  p-jrsued 
at  the  Panmunjom  truce  site  in  discussions 
between    our    representatives    ;.nd    those    of 
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North  Korea.  Other  ch&nnela  are  also  betnt; 
tapped  which  nilght  lead  to  the  release  nt 
the  rrewmen  In  short,  the  President's  pol- 
icy a'  th.'.s  time  1-  '.  i  seek  a  solution  by 
dlplrinriT'y  I*  :s  the  -M.irse  of  prudence  and 
ren.snn  in  *hrtt  Is,  at  best,  a,  delicate  and 
dangerous  situation.  It  deserves  every  sup- 
port of  the  nation 

There  is  no  certnlntv  that  the  present  ef- 
forts wi:i  be.ir  fruit  Other  possibilities  how- 
ever may  .ilso  be  .ivallable  I  would  point 
out  for  example,  that,  if  necessary,  the  mat- 
ter should  be  pres.sed  further  at  the  United 
Nations  which  has  had  a  definite  responsibil- 
ity :n  Korea  for  almost  two  decades  If  It 
comes  to  that,  it  may  be  feasible  to  seek 
impartl.il  arbitration  or  mediation  or  a 
presentation  of  the  entire  matter  to  the 
World  Court  May  I  say  that  rirecedent  for 
the  l.'xtter  procedure  is  t^  be  tound  In  a 
similar  dispute  two  decades  atjo  over  the  loss 
of  two  British  destroyers  off  the  Albanian 
Coast 

Whatever  the  specific  recourse.  In  my 
Judgment  the  efforts  to  find  .^  peaceful  so- 
lution in  the  Piieblo  affair  are  attuned  to 
this  nation's  interest  What  matters  in  my 
'idsment  is  saving  lives,  not  j-avlng  face. 
Wh.it  roatters  Is  the  substance  not  the  shad- 
ow of  ttUs  tiation's  interests. 

That  IS  true  m  Koren:  and  It  Is  no  less  true 
in  Viet  Sam  The  nation's  Interests  In  Viet 
Nim.  In  my  judmnent.  He  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion  at  the  e-irllest 
possible  moment.  The  pursuit  of  a  negotl- 
.ited  solution  was  rlsrht  for  this  nation  before 
til-:-  recent  cixirdinaced  offensives  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  cities.  It  is  right  nday,  while 
thTt  offensive  continues  In  certain  areas  and 
when  a  .second  offensive  may  be  nn  the  veri^e 
of  opening,  if  not  in  Khe  Sanh,  .-somewhere 
else  m  the  remote  highlands  of  central  Viet 
Nam. 

Insofar  as  I  can  see,  negotiations  are  and 
have  always  been  the  onlv  n^'on  ■!  .iiterna- 
tive  !n  this  situation  'o  an  indetinite  US. 
Involvement  on  the  Southeast  Asian  maln- 
lind  Two  years  a>?o  I  Joined  four  Senate  rol- 
leagues.  Including  Senator  Edmund  Muskle. 
my  close  md  tr'.isted  friend,  rhe  fn.s'!:!- 
guished  dean  of  the  t>enate  Republicans.  Sen- 
ator OeorKe  .-\ilcen  'f  Vermont  :ind  the 
equally  distinguished  Senators  from  Delaware 
and  Hawaii,  J  Caleb  Ooggs  and  Daniel 
Inouye,  m  a  report  at  conclusion  of  a  visit  to 
Southeast  .\sla  Our  principal  cibservatlon, 
then,  was  that  the  American  position  in  Viet 
Nam  had  the  character  of  "pressing  against  a 
military  situation  which  Is,  in  effect,  open- 
■  nded"  We  .idded  this  ■  omment  How 
open  Is  dependent  on  the  extent  to 
which  North  Viet  Nam  and  Its  supporters  are 
Hil'iing  ,ind  .lole  ro  meet  ::if-.-e.u;ed  1  T'-e  hv 
increased  furce  "  It  is  more  apparent  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  war  is  open- 
ended.  How  open  may  be  uncertain — In  my 
Judgment  it  is  still  wide  open — but  in  .inv 
fvent.  to  date,  the  .VLP  and  the  North  Vtet- 
namese  nave  been  both  ible  .ind  willing  to 
nic-ec  .ncreased  force  with  Increased  force. 

At  the  beginning  of  1966,  the  Umied  States 
already  had  180,00  men  in  Viet  .Vam  .\mer.- 
ran  forces  directly  involved  In  the  war  have 
sini.e  tr.>)  I'd  t  j  loUifthing  appro,iciJliig  600,- 
iiOu  wun  0-.  er  500.000  an  the  ground  in  Viet 
Nam.  40.000  m  Thailand,  40,0t>0  m  the  7th 
Fleet  In  the  South  China  Sea  and  similar 
bacic-:ip  forces  in  Japan.  Okinawa.  Ouam 
and  'i-'wiiere.  Total  .Amerl<'an  casualties 
have  ijor.e  well  past  100. OOO  Last  ye.irs  toll  of 
'hose  killed  in  action  showed  a  great  increase 
111  tuo  vears,  from  1.964  In  1965  to  9,363  in 
1967 

This  increase  In  the  American  mtllt.iry  ef- 
fort ha  ^een  met  by  increases  In  the  North 
Vietnamese-NLP  effort;  their  casualties,  too. 
have  increased  greatly.  The  war.  In  short,  has 
risen  over  the  past  three  years  to  ever  higher 
intensities  of  clestructivenesB.  The  ha.slc  J  ix- 
taposUion  In  Vietnam,  however  has  not  been 
altered  as  anticipated  In  the  spring  ot  1965, 
the  all-consuming  objective  of  the  American 


effort  was  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  a  govern- 
ment with  which  we  had  aiUed  ourselves  Ai- 
nu *•  rhree  years  :.i\,-r  iMuiitless  thou.^ands 
of  ir.es  Inter,  and  ten.-;  of  billions  of  dollars 
later,  that  Is  still  the  objective. 

One  can  put  whatever  Interpretation  one 
chooses  on  the  recent  events  in  Viet  Nam 
To  me.  however,  they  suggest  that  the  .siu-- 
vlval  of  the  Saigon  political  structure,  in  i's 
present  form,  may  now  be  more  uncert.iin 
The  pacification  program  appears  to  have 
gone  the  route  of  at  lea.st  ,i  do/en  prior 
schemes  for  Winning  the  people"  by  provid- 
ing them  with  security  .ind  a  stake  lii  the 
structure  The  cities  of  South  Viet  Nam 
which  have  heretofore  been  spared  most  of 
the  ravages  <pf  the  war.  ,ilmost  by  tacit  un- 
derstanding, have  now  been  drawn  Into  the 
•.orte.x  of  Its  terrible  devastation  If  there  Is 
an  alternative  to  chaos  m  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  core  of  the  government's 
strength,  it  will  lie  in  yet  another  costly  task 
of  reconstruction  .ind  rehabilitation  which 
can  hardly  be  borne  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government 

What  is  now  clear  is  that  no  part  of  South 
Viet  Nam  Is  secure  for  anyone  The  hamlets, 
villages,  and  the  cities  of  Viet  Nam  ure  seen 
to  be  honeycombed  with  a  NLF  infrastruc- 
ture which  h.as  undoubtedly  existed  for  many 
years,  which  Is  still  intact  and  which  may 
well  be  stronger  than  ever 

It  Is  possible  to  point  to  one-sided  casualty 
figures  and  to  echo  one-sided  words  of  re- 
a.ssurance  If  wc  are  interested  In  s.iving  lives 
r.it.^er  than  saung  f.ice.  however,  X  think  we 
will  nnd  tile  re.ilism  to  r onfroiit  the  implica- 
tions of  tl-.e  present  situation.  The  Salmon 
pollticiil  :  tructure  is  no  stronger  today  than 
r.  was  three  years  ago  In  the  sense  of  being 
able  on  I's  I'Wn  to  govern,  to  defend  or  to 
rally  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam.  Indeed. 
Its  very  survival  now  appears  more  depend- 
ent upon  .American  mllitan,-  power  th.in  at 
anv  t.me  in  ihe  past  In  short,  once  again 
there  Is  not  the  beginnings  of  a  beginning  of 
a  stable  political  situation  In  South  Viet 
Nam 

That  such  is  the  case.  In  no  way  reflects 
on  the  courage  or  the  competence  of  the 
military  forces  which  have  carried  the  bur- 
den of  combat  In  Viet  Nam  for  many  month.=:. 
In  statistical  terms,  t.nese  forces  have  been 
immensely  effective  They  have  won  major 
engagement  after  engagement.  The  figures 
say  that  over  87,000  enemy  troops  were  killed 
last  year,  that  another  27.000  have  crossed 
over  to  the  government  side  and  that  count- 
less thousands  were  captured  or  were  other- 
wise put  out  of  action.  Naval  and  air  power 
have  pounded  so  much  of  North  Viet  Nam 
Into  rubble  that  there  are  left  unscathed 
.■■c.irceiy  any  military  or  industrial  t.irgets. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  kind  ot  war  which  Is 
being  tought  in  South  Viet  Nam.  the  forces 
In  opposition  continue  to  obtain  adequate 
and,  -ipparently,  ever  more  sophisticated  o^U- 
itary  supplies  over  the  Inhltration  routes 
from  the  North.  The  NX,F  remains  omnipres- 
ent, from  the  demilitarized  zone  at  the  17th 
parallel  to  the  -Mekong  Delta  and  Irs  regular 
forces  and  guerrillas  ,ire  steeled  to  accept 
great  privation  nnd  to  make  enormous  sacri- 
fices. The  Viet  Cong  remain  entrenched  and 
■virtuaUv  untouched  in  t:ieir  traditional 
stronghold < — the  >>wamp3,  paddy- fields  aaa 
hamlets  ol  the  Mekong  Delta— from  whence 
they  are  now  seen  to  be  able  to  dispatch 
forces  to  Saigon  nnd  other  cities.  North  Viet 
Nam  has  committed  to  the  war  in  the  South 
considerably  ler.s  than  «  quarter  of  the  well- 
trained  lorces  oi  General  Olap.  And  beyond 
North  Viet  Nam  lies  the  untapped  manpower 
of  China  and  the  supply  sources  of  both 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  are  some  of  the  realities  which  the 
computers  of  "progress  "  in  this  war  do  not 
measure  These  are  some  <if  the  realities 
which  urge  us  to  recall  the  original  purposes 
for  which  the  nation  was  committed  to  South 
Viet  .Nam.  They  were,  above  all,  limited  pur- 
poses.  We   went   Into  Viet  Nam  not  to  take 


over  a  war  but  on  the  assumption  that  w" 
were  summoned  to  aid  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam 

From  the  outset.  It  was  not  an  Amerlriin 
responsibility  and  It  Is  not  now  an  Amerl- 
r;in  responsibility  to  win  a  victory  for  any 
particular  Vietnamese  group,  or  to  defeat  anv 
particular  Vietnamese  group  It  was  not  then 
and  it  Is  not  now  an  American  function  t  ■ 
Insure  that  any  politkul  structure  shall  Vie 
enshrined  over  the  siUiilderlng  ruins  of  ., 
devastated  Viet  Nam  Even  If  we  could,  w" 
should  not  seek  to  synthesize  a  government 
or  system  for  .Sduth  Viet  Nam  That  Is  ii..t 
the  responsibility  of  the  AmerlcMn  military 
command,  the  American  economists  and  tl.e 
American  political  scientists  who  .t.'-o 
gathered  In  Saleon  or  elsewhere  That  U  a 
responsibility  wliich  can  only  be  exercised 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves  T!ie 
sooner  that  the  limits  of  our  commitment 
are  recognized  hv  nil  directly  loncerneti. 
therefore,  the  better  for  all  c mcerned. 

We  need  to  face  the  probability,  bluntlv 
that  the  build-up  of  the  American  Involve- 
ment, in  Its  very  Immensity,  may  well  haw 
alre.ady  extended  the  role  of  this  nation  Iw- 
yond  those  limits.  In  so  doing,  it  mav  not 
'oe  aiding — as  it  was  intended--to  resolve  t!.e 
situation  in  .iccord  with  the  wishes  of  tlie 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  It  Is  apparen- 
for  example,  that  the  more  that  U  S.  forces 
have  taken  the  major  combat  rolo.  t!,e 
slacker  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  allied 
indigenous  lorces  It  i.s  apparent,  too,  that 
.«  m.-»,s.sive  US  technological  pre~ence  in 
.South  Viet  Nam  has  exerted  a  revolutionary 
impact  on  tlie  v,hole  rf  the  f  ibrlc  of  tra- 
ditional Vietnamese  society. 

In  a  physical  sense,  the  crushing  weight  of 
modern  warfnr"  has  fallen  not  only  on  i;.e 
Viet  Cong— the  NLF— and  the  North  Viet- 
namese but  on  oil  Vietnamese  The  terrlMc 
co,st  In  lives  and  property  throughout  Viet 
Nam  Is  borne  by  Vietnamese  of  all  political 
colors 

Our  Immense  effort,  in  short,  h.os  cone  n 
long  way  In  altering  the  character  of  what 
was  once  an  inner  strucgle  among  Viet- 
namese In  the  end.  however,  the  future  r- 
\let  Nam  must  depend  on  the  Vietnamce 
themselves.  It  is  their  country:  they  live 
In  It.  Thev  will  he  living  In  it  long  after  v.c 
are  cone  from  it 

Our  commitment  Is  to  support,  not  to  sub- 
meree.  To  strip  the  Vietnamese  strucrgle  r' 
Its  Vietnamese  (  haracter.  to  convert  It  Into 
a  war  to  be  won  or  lost  by  this  nation,  de- 
tracts from  Its  relevance  both  to  the  people 
of  Viet  Nam  and  to  the  people  of  the  Unltoti 
States.  To  do  so  Is  to  consolidate  nn  Amcr:- 
can  Involvement  on  the  .Southeast  Asian 
mainland  of  indefinite  duration  and  ob.sciire 
purpose  whose  terminus  Is  not  visible — not  li; 
Viet  Nam,  not  in  L.ios.  or  In  Cambodia,  li:- 
deed.  it  may  well  be  nn  involvement  which  ■ 
without  exit  except  In  World  War  III. 

This  nation  i.-;  deeply  committed  In  Sou^Vi 
Viet  Nam  but  let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  Interpreting  tiiat  commitment  as  com- 
pelling us — m  the  name  of  victory  or  what- 
ever— to  see  to  It  that  every  last  member  cf 
the  NTJ"  Is  either  dulled,  dead  f t  fleeing  to 
the  North,  and  that  North  Viet  Nam  has  been 
bombed  back  into  the  Stone  Ase.  That  course 
leads  not  to  an  ending  but  t<)  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  violent  beginnings.  .'\n  Inter- ' 
mlnable  Involvement  of  American  forces  mav 
meet  the  desires  of  some  in  Viet  Nam  or  cf 
some  other  nation,  but  that  course  does  not 
accord  with  the  substance  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

President  .Johnson  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  this  nation's  objective  Is  ".  .  .  only  that 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  be  allowed  '  > 
euide  their  own  country  In  their  own  wa\. 
He  has  stated  that  he  is  willing  to  move  .it 
any  time  in  negotiations  which  might  bring 
about  that  result. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  all  concerned— 
Amencans  and  Vietnam.ese  — that  that  Is  t!.e 
extent    of    this    nation's    commitment.    1  he 
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commitment  Is  to  all  of  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  We  have  no  obligation  to  continue 
to  pour  out  the  blood  and  resources  of  this 
nation  until  South  Viet  Nam  is  made  safe 
for  one  faction  or  another. 

Indeed,  in  my  Judgment,  there  Is  little 
prospect  of  meeting  our  actual  commitment 
to  the  [)eople  of  Viet  Nam  in  the  visible 
future  unless  there  is  a  prompt  restoration 
uf  peace.  On  that  basis,  every  avenue — 
in  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere — should 
continue  to  be  explored  in  an  effort  to  reach 
iiii  honorable  conclusion.  In  so  doing,  this 
nation  needs  no  sanction  or  approval  from 
any  group,  leader,  or  whomever  In  Viet  Nam 
or  anywhere  else 

In  the  hope  of  bringing  aixnit  a  peaceful 
settlement  without  adding  to  the  burdens 
o;  the  American  forces  in  the  south,  I  have 
Joined  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  a 
distiuiiulshed  colleague  with  whom  I  served 
in  the  UN,  A:  a  former  Anib.issador  to  India 
and  others  in  urging  that  the  bombing  of 
N.;rth  V:et  N.im  be  restricted  to  the  infil- 
tration routes  nt  the  17th  parallel,  I  am 
fri'uk  to  say,  however  that  while  It  may  well 
rc.=u!t  in  negotiations,  I  um  not  at  all  sure 
li.at  a  fcs-iatlon  of  the  bombing  Is  the 
crr.ical  factor  in  bringing  this  war  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  More  Important,  in 
my  Judgment,  Is  the  framework  in  which 
the  war  in  V'iet  Nam  is  seen  and  within 
v.!T.ch  its  conclusion  is  neeotlated.  It  is 
doubtful  that  there  i^  a  ijasis  for  fruitful 
negotiations  if  the  conflict  is  defined  as  a 
.simple  case  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
North  against  the  South.  The  reality  is  far 
more  complex,  far  more  Fubtle  That  is  true 
insofar  as  the  relationsliip  between  North 
and  South  Viet  Nam  U  concerned.  It  Is  true 
insofar  m  the  relationship  of  the  various 
groups  and  elements  within  South  Viet  Nam 
is  concerned  The  government  in  Saigon, 
a  It  Is  presently  constituted  continues  to 
hi-  run  by  a  faction  of  military  officers — 
Indeed,  most  of  whom  are  northerners — and 
they  are  by  no  means  the  whole  political 
com.  There  are  other  groups  of  southern 
V,etnamese.  tlie  Cao  Dal,  Hoa  Hoa,  Budd- 
hsts,  Dal  Viet,  Catholics.  Montagnards,  & 
others  who  must  be  taken  niore  into  con- 
sideration If  there  Is  to  be  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  in  the  foreseeable  future.  These 
groups  Include  not  only  tliose  within  the 
Nitional  Liberation  Front  but  elements 
which  are  now  without  significant  voice  In 
either  camp. 

A  negotiated  solution,  if  tiiere  i.s  to  be  one. 
may  well  involve  preliminary  discussions 
among  the  political,  religious,  and  sectarian 
groups,  as  well  as  tlie  ruling  miLtary  group, 
which  are  to  be  found  under  the  .Saigon 
structure.  If  there  can  be  sume  common 
agreement  among  t'.iem  to  Leek  a  s»ctlement 
01  the  war.  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
there  could  then  be  discissions  with  the 
N.itional  Liberation  Front.  Needless  to  say, 
such  discussions  can  hardly  take  place  if  the 
Saigon  government  reg.irds  even  words  of 
compromise  as  treasonable 

I;  the  door  could  be  opened  to  peace-talks 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves,  oue 
would  hope  that  It  would  make  e.isier  the 
opening  of  doors  to  negotiations  between  this 
nation  and  North  Viet  Nam  and  among  all 
the  nations  directly  or  md.rertly  concerned 
in  the  conflict.  A  basis  might  then  be  laid 
for  applyltig  th.e  Geneva  a.'-cards  of  1954  and 
19C2  in  determining  the  future  relationship 
of  the  two  part,s  ol  Viet  Nam  and  for  guaran- 
teeing the  neutrali.-^atlon  of  Viet  Nam  and  all 
of  Indo-China  May  I  add  It  does  not  much 
matter  whether  such  discussions  are  held 
under  United  Nations  auspices  or  in  Geneva, 
or  m  some  other  appropriate  forum.  What  is 
necessary  is  that  they  encompa.ss  ail  who  are 
closely  Involved,  including  China,  If  there  Is 
to  be  a  durable  peace  in  Viet  Nam  and  Indo- 
China. 

I  do  not  know  whether  f'ere  are  any  great- 


er prospects  for  progress  towards  peace  In 
this  approach  than  In  the  countless  others 
which  have  been  suggested.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  unless  there  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
negotiated  peace,  the  fires  of  war  in  Viet  Nam 
will  blaze  ever  more  fiercely.  They  will  spread 
further  and  further,  leaving  ever  wider  arcs 
of  a  piteous  wreckage  And  U  t!ie  fires  burn 
out  ol  control  to  World  War  III,  what  nation 
Will  claim  the  victory?  Indeed,  what  ii.itlon 
will  be  left  to  claim  It? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  was  highly  appropri- 
ate, Mr.  President,  that  followin^^  his 
speech,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
siiould  be  conferred  upon  Senator  Mans- 
field by  the  president  of  the  university, 
Dr.  Edwin  Young.  As  evidence  of  tlie 
great  respect  in  which  the  majority  lead- 
er is  held  by  the  people  of  Maine,  and 
the  pride  we  take  in  him  as  an  honorary 
alumnus  of  the  university,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  citation  read  by 
Dr,  Young  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ci.-ATION  Read  to  Senator  Mansfield.  Uni- 

VFR.srTY    OF    Maine    CoNvor\TiON'.    Feeru- 

■RY    11,    1968.   Orono,   Maine 

Born  In  New  York  City  and  ral,seU  in  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  he  became  a  grammar  school 
dropout  at  the  age  of  14,  when  he  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Navy  to  serve  in  World 
War  I.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  no  doubt 
feeling  that  a  variety  of  experience  would  be 
useful  later  on,  he  re-enlisted  and  served  a 
one  year  hitch,  but  this  time  in  the  United 
.States  Army.  This  prepared  him  for  the  ulti- 
mate In  military  activity,  two  years  "on  tlie 
land  and  on  the  sea"  vith  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

Passing  up  a  career  in  the  Air  Force,  he  re- 
turned In  1922  to  Montana  to  work  In  the 
inlnes.  Soon  his  desire  for  more  knowledge 
and  wider  horizons  led  him  to  t.ike  a  quali- 
fications examination  to  enter  college.  After 
a  start  in  the  Montana  School  of  Mines,  he 
went  on  to  the  B  A.  and  MA.  D,>grees  at 
Montana  Stale  University.  Meanwhile,  his 
interest  In  peoples  beyond  our  borders  had 
become  deep  and  strong.  .After  further  studies 
at  UCLA  he  was  for  10  years  a  professor 
of  Latin  American  and  Far  Eastern  History  at 
Montana  State  and  Is  still  professor  of  His- 
tory on  a  permanent  tenure  at  tlie  University 
of  Montana. 

While  still  a  college  teacher  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  In  1942  and  served  5  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  now  In  Ins 
third  term  in  the  Senate.  His  unusual  quali- 
ties brought  him  the  post  of  Assistant  Ma- 
jority Le.ader  even  in  his  first  term.  In  1^61 
he  became  Majority  Loader  of  the  Senate,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  He  is  an  influential 
ricmber  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Few  men  in  politics  are  so  well 
qualified  for  this  work.  In  the  past  16  years. 
under  4  Presidents,  he  has  served  his  country 
with  exceptional  distinction,  especially  in 
foreign  affairs  as  related  to  Europe  and  his 
long-term  Interests — Latin  America  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  recognition  of  your  distinctly  American 
rise  from  modest  beginnings,  of  your  exercise 
of  statesmanlike  qualities  over  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  public  service,  and  of  your  wide  repu- 
tation for  Integrity,  forthrightness,  and 
steadiness  In  a  trying  profession  in  trying 
times,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  ot 
Maine  are  pleased  and  proud  to  confer  upon 
you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws: 
and  by  virtue  of  authority  granted  to  me  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  declare  that  to 
Michael  Joseph  Mansfield  belong  all  the 
rights  and  honors  of  the  degree  which  has 
been  granted  and  that  his  name  shall  for- 


ever be  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  U.iiversity 
of  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  edit<^irial  published  in  t!ie 
Bangor  Daily  News  of  Februai-y  14,  1968. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  o'deied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lkt  Us  Havk  More  Fkont-Rink  Visitors 

We  congratulate  the  University  of  Maine, 
;..-slsted  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mu.skie.  lor 
i;ringing  to  the  Orono  caiipus  List  Sunday 
such  a  distinizui.shed  vi;-itor  as  Senator  Mike 
Man.sfield  of  Montana,  Democratic  ciiieftain 
in  the  Senate. 

Ai,  honor  guest  at  tlie  Founders  Day  C'-n- 
\ocatlon.  Mansfield  gave  an  interesting  talk 
.iiid  news  iiit.'r\iew.  His  words  provided  copy 
!or  the  news  media  ol  liie  nation,  bearlm; 
tiie  d.iteline  of  Orono,  Me.  He  talked  very 
Irankly  about  such  controversial  matters  as 
tlie  Vietnam  war  and  the  proposed  travel  lax. 
It  was  a  stimulating  d.iy. 

We  hope  11  V.  ill  spur  efldrts  to  bring  o'her 
prominent  leaders  into  the  state  from  time  to 
time,  Maine  is  small  in  terms  of  population 
and  not  \ery  u.iUuntii.I  in  national  allairs. 
But  its  citizens  and  educational  institutiuiis 
are  first  class,  and  r.ite  a  fair  share  of  a'ten- 
noii  by  front -ranking  national  leaders,  lio-s 
was  recopiilzed.  by  the  way.  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, whose  \i=^it  to  Orono  m  ib63  v.as  a 
most  memorable  cent. 

Let's  flunk  bit?  wlien  seeking  distinguished 
guests  for  collete  commeMcement  exercl.ses 
and  other  import/iiit  occasions  relating  to  af- 
fairs within  tiie  state. 


US.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  UN. 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
URGES  U.S.  RATIFICATION  OF 
HUMAN     RIGHTS     CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  where  the  great  i.s,sues  of  liuir.an 
dignity  and  world  peace  are  being  de- 
bated, the  U.S.  failure  to  ratify  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide, and  Political  Rights  of  Women  is 
l)articularly  embarrassing  to  this  Nation 
and  our  allies. 

To  those  people  who  represent  our  Na- 
tion at  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  the  embarrassment  is  especially 
acute.  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  our  repre- 
.seiatative  to  the  Commission,  eloquently 
expressed  her  own  convictions  and  expe- 
riences before  the  Dodd  subcommittee 
last  .spring  when  she  said : 

We  recognize  the  fundamental  and  in- 
trinsic importance  of  human  riehts:  we 
have  learned  through  bitter  experience  that 
systematic  and  deliberate  denials  of  human 
nehts  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  pres- 
trvation  of  world  peace.  Peace  and  security 
cannot  be  assured  In  a  world  in  which 
peoples  who  are  denied  their  Individual 
rights  are  pressed  to  resort  to  measures  of 
violence  against  their  oppressors.  And  the 
governments  which  violate  the  fundamental 
human  rights  of  those  whom  they  control 
cannot  be  expected  to  respect  the  rights  of 
other  members  of  the  International  com- 
munity, 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  I  earnestly 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  these  Hiunan  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation, Genocide,  and  Political  Rights  of 
Women  without  further  delay. 
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PROPOSED  REDESIGNATION  OP  THE 
DEPARIMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AS  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES^ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR   VtOSS 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  the 
dlstinKUished  Senator  fn)m  Utah  [Mr 
Mossl  early  last  session  introduced  the 
bill  S  886  vl.ich  several  other  Senators 
Including  myself  cosponsored  This  bill 
would  redesignate  the  Dt^partment  of  the 
Interor  as  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  transfer  varloas  functions 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
others  to  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources 

On  February  6,  Senator  Moss  spoke 
before  Iho  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
in  St  Louis.  Mo  .  in  support  of  this  bill 
In  order  th.at  all  Members  may  have  the 
opportuiutv  to  read  this  excellent  s[)eech. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  m  the  Recor;) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  orrl^red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Speech  or  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah, 

AT  THE  Mississippi  Vallet  Association.  St 

LOCIS.  Ml)      PtBRf  ARY  6    1961! 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  caik  ut  the 
members  it  the  Mississippi  Valley  Ascsoclatlon 
for  se\er;U  reaaona 

First.  I  find  myself  In  a  friendly  commun- 
ity of  people  truly  concerned  with  preserva- 
tion of  our  oountry's  natural  resources. 

Second,  rhis  orijanizatlon  has  a  lonu  iind 
c<5nstructlve  record  ^>{  siipport  of  water  re- 
source development,  /ind  by  virtue  of  the 
broad  (lase  of  participation  In  your  program, 
y  )u  have  substantial  influence  In  the  Na- 
tion.ll  Conifress 

Finally  I  WHiit  to  take  advantage  of  this 
discussion  to  try  to  enlist  your  increasing 
supw'jft  fijr  policies  \nd  programs  which  are 
much  broatier  than  the  Nation  has  ever  had 
before  concerning  the  care  and  development 
of  water  resources  and  the  e.vpanslon  of  our 
utilization    f  these  resources 

After  these  remarks,  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  qties'ijns  if  your  schedule  permits. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  ask  your 
eudorjiement  oi  legislation  which  I  am  sp<3n- 
-.orlng  'o  establish  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  I  say  only  tJiat  the  proposed  act. 
S  886.  Is  desltrned  to  bring  abovit  better  co- 
ordination and  direction  of  Federal  etTorts  In 
the  entire  held  of  care  and  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  ask  you  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  Nations  water  resources.  I 
urge  that  vou  then  devote  as  much  effort  as 
you  c.iu  spare  :n  the  months  and  years  ahead 
to  the  attainment  of  objectives  which  we 
might  agree  in  here  this  morning.  You  may 
come  up  with  a  better  solution  than  the  one 
I  ha". e  proposed.  One  way  or  the  other,  we 
should  Join  lorces  m  the  Interest  of  saving 
our  country  Irom  an  unpleasant  fate. 

Dr  Lamont  C  Cole,  an  ecologlst  at  Cor- 
nell University,  presented  a  paper  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  c>cience  In  New  York  last  month  on  the 
general  subject  of  pollution — of  the  a-r.  of 
uur  waters,  including  the  oceans,  and  the 
land  Itself  His  paper  was  utled:  "Can  the 
world  be  .saved  ^"  He  said  the  title  was  his  sec- 
ond choice  His  rirst.  having  been  used  by  a 
fellow  scientist  some  months  before,  was;  "Is 
There  Intelligent  Life  on  Earth''" 

Dr  Co;e  was  discussing  the  destructive  im- 
pact of  .1  revolution  which  Walter  Llppmann 
calls  the  most  radical  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

This  revolution."  s«Ud  Uppmann.  "Is  a 
transformation  of  the  human  environment, 
and  of  man  himself  by  technological  prog- 
ress  which,   beginning   about   two   centuries 


ago.    has    now    acquired   enormous    momen- 
tum " 

This  revolution  multiplies  the  effects  of 
m.<iirs  exploitation  of  resources.  Man's  abuse 
of  the  land  ;a  centuries  old  What  Is  new 
15  the  speed  or  as  Llppmann  says,  the  mo- 
mentum which  Is  a  function  of  both  speed 
and  mass  of  our  compulsion  to  alter  the 
environment 

Ijong  before  the  .ndustrlal  revolution,  great 
clvlltzatlona  deteriorated  and  disappeared  as 
a  consequence  of  unsound  soil  and  water 
utilization  practices  Plato  determined  on 
hi?  own  that  deforestation  and  over-t:ra7lng 
could  CAUSO  sou  eroelon  and  ruin  lertlle  land 
but   he  couldn't  change  the  practice 

We  spenk  of  the  countries  struggling  In 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  suffer  from 
erosion,  aridity,  and  poverty  as  the  under- 
developed coiintrli-8  .S<ime  of  them  are  over- 
developed—or  It  might  be  clearer  If  we  say 
their  development  is  over.  Surely,  the  evi- 
dence of  p.ist  glorv  and  [mst  (oily  can  be  seen 
in  the  Middle  East,  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  the  Euphrates  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Nile  Are  we  living  through  the  same  cycle'' 
Can  we  assure  Dr  CA3le  itvat  the  world  will 
be  saved "*  In  our  country,  the  signs  are  dis- 
quieting liook  at  any  part  of  it  vou  want 
■This  association's  own  reason  for  being — Ole 
Man  River — is  .tsked  to  carry  a  heavier  load 
than  ever  beffire  and  is  threatened  with  be- 
ing bled  fur  massive  transfiulons  to  other 
basins.  In  the  northeast,  the  cyclic  droughts 
which  used  to  be  taken  in  stride  are  r.ow 
near  calamities.  One  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
dying.  Appalachla.  probablv  one  of  the  most 
important  water-producing  regions  In  the 
world,  is  scarred  by  strip  mining  and  its 
hills  .ire  skinned  of  their  timber  The  South- 
ern High  Plains  are  mining  their  ground- 
water The  whole  southwest  Is  threatened 
with  water  shortage  Major  cities  are  covered 
half  the  time  with  ,i  laver  of  smog  With 
the  pollution  of  water  .md  .itmosphere  and 
the  paving  over  of  the  greenstuff  of  the  earth, 
says  Dr  Cole  we  may  even  be  so  inhibiting 
photosynthesis  as  to  reduce  regeneration  of 
the  oxvgen  used  In  combustion 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  abate  pollution  and 
conserve  the  resources  we  have.  We  must  ex- 
tend our  resources,  not  Just  prevent  their 
despoliation.  Our  need  for  raw  materials  con- 
tinues to  increase — and  the  rate  of  increase 
Increases 

Ri'tources  for  the  Fixture.  A  Washington 
b.ised  economics  analysis  group,  says  we  wlU 
triple  our  requirement  for  enercy  and  metals 
by  The  end  of  this  centtiry.  almost  triple  our 
demand  for  forest  products,  and  double  our 
need  for  farm  products  and  our  withdrawal 
depletions  of  fresh  water. 

The  restoration  ,xnd  care  of  water  re- 
sources and  the  efficient  utilization  of  our 
fresh  water  supplies,  covering  everything  we 
need  to  do  to  preserve  and  extend  the  life 
support  capabilities  of  natural  water  ondoV- 
ment.  is  .i  most  critical  area  of  National  con- 
cern for  our  future. 

There  .ire  many  indications  that  the 
American  people  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  water  situation. 

One  can  be  seen  in  the  legislation  passed 
in  the  last  five  years,  or,  more  accur.itely, 
since  the  massive  study  and  report  In  1961 
of  the  Senate  select  committee  headed  by  the 
late  Senator  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  That  report 
Is  the  real  foundation  for  everything  the  Con- 
gress has  done  since. 

We  still  have  a  lot  to  do,  but  the  legisla- 
tion launching  the  pollution  control  program, 
establishing  the  water  resources  council  and 
providing  for  the  basin  commissions,  and 
legislation  authorizing  such  studies  as  the 
Appalachian  and  the  northeast  water  re- 
source siirvey.s  by  the  corps  o:  engineers, 
are  true  landmarks  of  progress.  No  other 
presidents,  unless  It  be  the  two  Roosevelt*, 
liave  even  come  close  to  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  m  their  support  of  resource 
care  and  development. 


I  link  care  and  development  on  purpose 
Too  often  we  tend  to  overlook  their  inter- 
dependence. We  can't  have  development 
without  productive  conservation.  even 
though  developmental  projects  <jn  their  wav 
to  approval  must  run  a  rough  gauntlet  of 
criticism  from  those  who  oppose  any  altera- 
tion of  inture 

Tliere  is  a  principle  Involved  here  which 
must  have  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance. 

Every  natural  resource  development  project 
that  changes  natures  pattern  of  distribution 
of  her  blessings,  every  wlthdr.iwal  of  her 
wealth,  must  be  weighed  In  the  balance  f'f 
nature's  capacity  to  support  future  life 

In  other  words,  we  must  always  look  first 
at  what  any  project  would  do  to  nature's 
ongoing  capability  to  supply  .several  hundred 
million  of  us  for  as  long  as  we  want  to  live 
here. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  leave  nature 
alone  Unaltered  and  untended.  she  slmplv 
wouldn't  support  us  We  have  to  take  cart- 
of  the  forest  fountain  sources  of  rivers,  and 
we  have  to  fend  off  floixl  as-saults  We  hav.- 
to  catch  and  store  for  controlled  Slow  and 
tise  more  and  more  of  the  runoff  water  en 
Its  return  to  the  sea  Irrigation  and  naviga- 
tion are  two  of  the  benefits  of  such  work 
More  and  more,  recreation  Is  becoming  a  prl- 
orlfv  beneht  on  its  own  because  a.s  our  pop- 
ulation pressure  increases,  people  need  re- 
lease for  their  energies  and  relief  from  urban 
crowding 

My  point  13  that,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  scenic  conservationists,  we  still  have  t  j 
build  dams  and  we  have  to  store,  convey,  and 
contain  water  And  increasingly,  we're  hav- 
ing to  redistribute  it 

some  Interesting  prospects  are  coming  Int - 
view  on  the  subject  of  redistribution.  Wat>'r 
resource  planners  sire  looking  over  and  be- 
vond  the  rims  of  river  basins. 

Patterns  of  preclplt;ition  were  not  designed 
by  nature  to  tit  population  distribution.  .\s 
a  result,  the  people  and  the  water  of  the 
North  American  continent  are  out  of  phase 

Climate,  of  course.  Is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons.  Some  of  the  less  appealing  parts  .  f 
the  continent  as  places  for  people  to  live  i>re 
exactly  the  areas  most  generously  supplied 
with  water  I  speak  now  or  northern  Can- 
ada Canada's  north  has  unmeasured  sup- 
plies of  water,  but  her  population  Is  con- 
centrated along  the  southern  rim  of  the 
country. 

It  Is  time  for  the  question  to  be  asked 
seriously  and  studied:  Can  Canada  expect  1 1 
settle  the  northern  areas  with  enough  peo- 
ple to  utilize  the  Immense  amounts  of  wat'^r 
!;ow  running  off  each  year  Into  the  norther:. 
:-eas''  If  not.  then  can  she  not  make  ecod 
use  of  those  waters  by  selling  some  to  'he 
I'nlted  States?  I.  for  one,  am  urging  that 
talks  begin  along  these  lines. 

Now  this  Is  truly  long  range  planning,  but 
the  complexities  are  such  that  we  should 
give  the  matter  serious  study  starting  now. 
I  have  spoken  .several  times  In  Canada  rn 
this  subject,  emphasizing  the  point,  of 
course,  that  both  countries  have  a  lot  of 
hom.ework  to  do  before  we  can  enter  into 
further  water  trade  agreements.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  feel  very  strongly  now  that  after  -.n 
initial,  and  perfectly  understandable  ne.;a- 
tive  reaction  to  the  whole  Idea,  the  Canadians 
.ire  giving  it  a  very  hard  look. 

My  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  imports 
of  water  from  the  far  north  for  my  own 
State  of  Utah  .md  for  the  whole  southwest 
ptei.is  from  the  publication  in  the  spring  >  '. 
1964  of  a  report  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parson? 
Company  on  a  concept  labeled  NAWAPA,  f'  r 
North  American  water  and  power  alliance. 

The  company  makes  no  proprietary  claims 
on  the  :dea.  It  Invites  critical  analysis  .ind 
improvement,  or  extensions.  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  Parsons  work  Is  that  it  indl- 
ca',.es  both  the  economic  and  technical  feasi- 
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blllty  of  development  of  water  resources  on 
.1    ontlnental  scale. 

in  1964.  I  served  as  chairman  of  a  Senate 
public  Works  Subcommittee  which  found 
til  It  the  NAWAPA  plan  could  deliver  twice 
the  water  for  about  25  per  cent  greater  cost 
ttiien  compared  with  our  own  maximum 
program.  This  was  actually  based  on  a  list 
of  all  the  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects proposed  In  the  U.S.  for  the  next  twenty 
\ears  by  the  four  principal  water  resource 
icencles  of  the  Federal  Government.  More 
importantly,  the  N.^WAPA  concept  was  sub- 
ject to  expansion  and  luvs  since  been  ex- 
tended to  give  greater  attention  to  the  Great 
Lakes  It  has  also  spurred  a  half  dozen  other 
plans  of  loss  tlian  continental  scope  but  all 
following  the  approach  of  massive  Inter-basln 
-.r.insfers  of  water. 

One  of  these  is  the  plan  of  Thomas  H. 
Kier.ins.  an  Ontivrlo  engineer,  who  would 
bi.ng  new  water  into  the  Great  Lakes  from 
t)ie  James  Bay  watershed.  He  says  suflBclent 
water  could  be  transferred  to  enable  the 
lakes  to  be  used  as  a  great  distribution  mani- 
fold to  supply  the  central  and  eastern  parts 
01  the  United  States,  obviously  benefiting  the 
Ohio  and  MissKsslppl  systems. 

In  addition  to  tapping  the  James  Bay 
supply,  though  on  a  lesser  scale  Initially  than 
the  Klerans  scheme,  the  Parsons  plan  would 
bring  water  Into  the  lakes  from  the  north- 
v,e3t  via  a  30-fooi  channel  seaway  across  the 
pr.iirle  provinces  of  Canada.  There  would  be 
a  1 2-foot  barge  channel  connection  to  the 
Crimson  Dam  on  the  Missouri  and  Into  the 
upper  Mississippi  via  the  Minnesota  River. 
The  NAWAPA  system  would  permit  low-flow 
augmentation  of  both  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  putting  new  water 
Into  the  lakes  In  sufficient  quantities  to  re- 
distribute through  the  New  York  State  barge 
c  >nal  and  thence  Into  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  have  not  been 
I  necked  out.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a 
number  of  old  waterway  extension  Ideas  gain 
m  merit  and  some  new  ones  show  great 
possibility  once  we  begin  to  look  at  the 
r  aitlnent  as  a  whole.  It  Is  simply  a  matter 
o[  making  constructive  redistribution  of 
.■^ome  of  the  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acre-feet  of  water  which  resource  planners 
s.iy  could  be  recovered  every  year  from  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  continent. 

All  of  the  proposed  Improvements  or  ex- 
tensions of  the  Inland  waterway  network  of 
•he  United  States,  from  the  Dakotas  to 
Florida  and  from  New  York  to  Texas,  take  on 
Iresh  appeal  If  they  become  parts  of  an  In- 
• -'grated  continental  system.  Mldcontlnent 
ievelopment  Is  only  half  the  story. 

There  Is  a  western  malnstem  of  the  NAW- 
.\PA  concept  which  could  deliver  upwards  of 
'.  i  mlUlon  acre-feet  to  the  arid  States  of  the 
West  and  some  15  million  to  Mexico.  At  the 
Same  time,  It  would  permit  better  regula- 
•lon  of  the  Columbia  and  full  utilization  of 
IS  entire  basic  power  potential.  It  could  give 
:-outhern  California  all  the  water  It  needs 
:  nd  supply  much  of  Nevada,  most  of  Utah, 
.Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  bring  addl- 
'.onal  supplies  Into  the  high  plains  of  Texas. 
It  would  stabilize  flows  In  both  the  Colorado 
nd  the  Rio  Grande,  and  bring  new  water 
.'.•.0  West  Texas. 

.■Vs  I  have  said,  many  variations  have  been 
..iggested  on  the  general  concept.  The  most 
recent  was  proposed  by  a  retired  reclamation 
engineer,  Lewis  G.  Smith,  whose  plan  Is  be- 
i:ig  circulated  by  the  Federation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  an  organization  of  Gov- 
■  mors. 

.Ml  of  this,  of  course.  Is  based  on  s'wivel- 
halr  engineering.  Some  of  it  may  not  stand 
p  on  close  analysis  and  field  study. 
You  may  well  ask  why  we  don't  get  busy 
ind  check  some  of  these  prospects.  If  the 
nglneers  are  right,  Canada  can  asstire  her- 
self of  a  continuing  Inflow  of  capital  from  a 
ustalned  yield  crop  while  both  the  United 


States  and  Mexico  could  Iniport  enough  water 
to  sustain  their  greater  population  densities. 
Why  don't  we  check  these  Ideas  out?  Why 
don't  we  examine  the  basis  for  all  these 
plans — Importation  from  Canada — and  de- 
cide if  It  would  be  gocxi  for  us  in  the  long 
run  or  not? 

Ill  tell  you  why  we  don't.  There's  no  place 
In  the  sprawling  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  which  we  can  turn  lor  help.  No 
agency  has  broad  enough  responsibility,  to 
take  on  such  a  Job.  This  is  one  reason  why 
I  have  proposed  a  department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  the  critical  ques- 
tions because  we  have  no  machinery  to 
evaluate  a  water  resource  proposal  that  In- 
volves the  whole  country.  Some  parts  of  the 
questions  are,  of  course,  being  studied  within 
some  agencies.  Some  are  being  studied  by 
the  river  basin  commissions  set  up  under 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965, 
but  these  commissions  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  studying  inter-basln  transfers.  The 
Water  Resources  Council  Is  trying  to  guide 
their  work  toward  some  kind  of  a  unlhed 
plan.  The  law  setting  up  the  council  calls 
for  a  biennial  national  a.ssessment  of  our 
water  supply  situation  and  the  first  report 
will  soon  be  available,  but  it  can  do  little 
more  than  describe  the  problem. 

Heiu-y  Caulfield.  director  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  council,  who,  I  am  told,  spoke 
here  last  year,  has  a  very  difficult  job.  He  has 
to  keep  peace  not  only  between  ti.e  States 
and  the  Federal  forces  but  within  the  Fed- 
eral family  as  well.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
every  agency  Involved  has  to  approve  tlie 
document,  In  order  that  the  national  assess- 
ment not  reflect  unfavorably  on  any  ftgency's 
policies  or  program,  the  council-type  ma- 
chinery Is  too  cumbersome  to  do  the  Job. 

The  chairman  of  the  council  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  He  is  the  single  most 
powerful  water  man  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  virtue  of  his  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration.  But 
even  his  Jurisdiction  Is  limited.  The  oldest 
hand  In  the  water  resources  field  and  the 
biggest  In  terms  of  a  continuing  water  re- 
source development  progr.am  is  the  civil 
works  division  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  has  had  an  assignment  In  this 
field  since  1824.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Is.  therefore,  a  key  member  of  the  council. 
These  two  executives  had  no  formal  mecha- 
nism at  all,  cumbersome  or  otherwise,  for 
coordination  of  programs  until  the  passage  of 
the  1965  act. 

There  are  other  very  Important  people  and 
organizations  which  have  a  stake  in  the 
deliberations.  The  Federal  Power  Commission, 
whose  chairman  is  a  member  of  the  council. 
has  an  important  Interest  because  of  licens- 
ing responsibility  for  hydroelectric  genera- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  key 
role  by  virtue  of  the  Department's  program 
of  development  of  v.-atersheds  and  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  the  care  of 
water-producing  lands. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  because  of  the  national 
importance  of  water  transport.  He,  of  course, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  active  promoters 
of  Integrated  national  water  resource  plan- 
ning in  order  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
overall  transportation  resources. 

Probably  the  most  concerned  member  of 
the  water  resources  council,  who  serves  by 
Invitation  and  not  by  statute.  Is  the  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  He  has  to  be  thinking  about 
the  urban  distribution  to  another  hundred 
million  Americans  within  the  next  half  cen- 
tury. 'Where  will  he  get  the  water  for  them? 
I  can  tell  you  this.  He  Is  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  getting  enough  good  water  to  these 
new  urban  complexes  through  the  system 
we  have  set  up  so  far  to  manage  the  Nation's 
waters. 


Coming  from  Utah,  my  first  concern  with 
water  is  to  supply  my  State  and  region, 
which  are  water-short.  As  an  American,  my 
interest  necessarily  covers  the  interests  of 
all  our  people.  Moreover,  I  recognize  the 
problems  of  any  region  can  be  solved  only  in 
a  national  context  and — to  some  degree- 
through  Federal  programs.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  traditional  responsibilities  of 
States,  counties  and  cities  In  the  water  field 
will  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  in- 
crease as  our  population  and  per-person  use 
of  water  go  up.  More  and  more,  however,  our 
Nation  needs  unified  natural  resource  man- 
agement. 

Where  do  we  stand?  In  concrete  terms, 
what  needs  to  be  done  In  the  water  field  that 
we  are  falling  to  do'? 

1.  We  are  not  doing  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  water  harvest  areas  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  we  need  work  productive  or 
developmental  conservation  work 

2.  We  are  not  making  full  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  United  Suites.  No  coordinated  national 
plan  exists  for  collection,  storage,  and  re- 
distribution of  water.  Therefore,  we  lull  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  recreation,  hydro- 
electric generation,  and  navigation,  none  of 
which  need  cost  us  any  increasingly  precious 
water,  and  all  of  which  can  contribute  to  our 
economic  momentum  and  social  enjoyment 
of  the  land. 

3.  We  are  still  not  doing  enough  to  clean 
up  the  water  courses.  Heavily  polluted,  many 
are  not  economic  sources  of  supply  because 
of  low  quality. 

4.  We  are  not  exercising  sufficient  disci- 
pline in  our  actual  uses  of  water,  improving 
industrial  processes,  employing  more  re- 
cycling, and  avoiding  waste. 

5.  We  face  serious  consequences  for  lack 
of  an  irrigation  policy.  We  have  not  esti- 
mated our  total  requirements  for  irrigation 
water  nor  attempted  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  with  available  resources. 

6.  We  are  missing  much  of  the  potential  of 
Inland  waterborne  transportation  and  we 
suffer  unnecessary  flood  damage  because  we 
have  no  coordinated  national  plan  of  water 
supply  development  and  distribution. 

Most  Importantly  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  subject  today,  we  are  unable  to  mount 
a  unified  attack  on  all  these  problems.  We 
are  not  planning  with  intelligent  concern 
for  the  longevity  of  our  national  life.  We  are 
falling  to  safeguard  nature's  continuing 
capability  to  support  us  in  the  manner  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

I  am  not  alone  In  this  dismal  assessment. 
Last  spring,  for  example,  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  Committee 
on  Technology  and  Human  Environment. 
Senator  Muskle  of  Maine  made  this  comment 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  quote  from  the  transcript: 

"You  made  the  point,  and  I  think  It 
Is  a  valid  one,  that  despite  the  Theodore 
Boosevelts  and  the  Franklin  Roosevelts,  and 
the  other  conservationists,  our  conservation 
effort  by  and  large  has  been  a  failure.  It 
achieves  objectives,  of  course,  but  I  think 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  in  a  sense  we  are  worse 
off  than  we  were  when  we  began.  This  Is  not 
because  we  lack  workers  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  ideal  but  because  technology 
has  moved  faster  than  we  have  been  able  to 
develop    conservation    pjolides." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said;  "That 
is  right." 

Senator  Muskle  continued: 

"We  want  to  get  away  from  conservation 
by  crisis.  We  want  to  get  into  conserva- 
t:on  by  deliberate  planned  design,  avoiding 
the  bad  consequences  of  technology  advance 
and  taking  advantage  of  technology  to  avoid 
such  consequences." 

X  should  mention  one  new  and  hopeful 
sign.  Legislation  should  soon  be  submitted 
to  the  President  establishing  a  National 
Water  Commission  of  private  citizens  wnth  a 
five  year  mandate  to  write  the  kind  of  water 
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policy  fuldance  that  we  are  not  able  to  de- 
velop at  present  I  support  thla  bill  heartily. 
even  though  I  do  not  believe  tiie  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  will  b«  enough,  or 
come  soon  enough. 

The  problem  Is  one  that  necesearlly  con- 
cerns every  American  I  plead  f->r  your  sup- 
port of  th«  Water  Commlsalon  effort,  but  also 
for  efforts  to  bring  Into  being  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  which  can  deal  with  the 
water  problem  acroes  the  board. 

I  say  this  because  my  concliislon  '.a  that 
the  existing  Ooverament  machinery  is  not 
adequate  Were  not  getting  the  m'>6t  for  our 
money  and  we  are  not  giving  our  professional 
people  a  fAir  chance  to  meet  the  challenge 
which  confronts  the  Nation 

A3  a  matter  of  fact.  It  isn't  fair  to  the  pro- 
fessionals In  the  resources  field  to  expect 
them  to  meet  today's  challer-.ge  in  yester- 
day's administrative  harness 

If  you  look  at  our  problems,  they  are  not 
primarily  technical.  Many  of  them  are  orga- 
nizational and  these  are  the  ones  I  am  tr>'lng 
to  correct  We  know  what  tools  to  use  The 
engineers,  the  foresters,  the  water  and  land 
use  specialists  In  the  civil  works  division  of 
the  Corps.  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 
the  Forest  Service  ai-.d  other  agencies  know 
their  Jobs  and  know  what  Is  needed.  Freed 
of  the  re«tralnt.s  and  obstacles  that  st«m 
from  division  of  authr)r!ty  .and  Inter-depart- 
mental dilution  of  responsibility,  they  will 
be  able  to  apply  their  expertise  with  much 
greater  return  to  the  N.itlon  and  greater 
professional  satisfaction  for  themselves. 

In  my  testimony  on  the  natur.il  resources 
bill.  S.  886.  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization  last  October 
I  said  our  needs  in  resource  development  and 
conservation  have  simply  outrun  our  agency 
structure. 

When  the  pre.^ent  organizational  structure 
gre'*'  up  I  and  !t  came  to  maturity  like  Topsy, 
"it  Just  growed  "  I .  we  had  no  such  things  as 
multipurpose  pr  i;ect,s  We  didn't  have  'o 
plan  a  dam.  a  canal,  a  sewer  system — each 
was  sufficient  to  Itself.  We  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  pollution,  and  we  didn  t  worry 
abfut  it  Within  the  past  -enfiry-.uid-a-h.ilf 
since  the  Corps  was  given  the  assignment  to 
clear  the  ch  ir.nel  on  the  Ohio  xt-  have  come 
to  the  absolute  requirement  'if  multipurpose 
Investment  in  water  res.jurce^  But  we  have 
no  multipurpose  agency  to  handle  the 
Investing. 

This  bill,  which  I  Introduced  and  which 
has  six  additional  sponsors  in  the  Senate. 
would  assign  to  a  new  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  all  the  major  Federal  respon- 
sibilities and  functions  relating  to  the  care 
and  development  jf  cur  natural  resources 
Including  both  the  oceans  and  the  air 

The  program  realignment  and  reortjanlza- 
tlon  envisioned  bv  this  bill  is  long  overdue. 
There  Is  still  much  debate  to  come,  but  the 
legislative  process  Itself  contributes  to  pub- 
lic understanding,  and  therefore  public  sup- 
port of  measures  which  truly  serve  the  na- 
tional interest,  even  though  they  mean 
drastic  remodeling  of  the  bureaucratic 
house  we  ve  lived  in  for  so  long.  The  need  Is 
urgent.  We  should  get  on  with  the  Job. 

My  plea,  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion today.  Is  to  Invest  the  great  resources 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  citizen  groups  In 
the  Nation  In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  total 
national  problem,  mobilizing  and  consoli- 
dating the  great  breadth  and  variety  of  your 
traditional  Interests  In  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
sugijest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanunous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


A  MARINE  WRITES  FROM  VIETNAM 

^T;•  .JACKSON  Mr  Prt.sldent.  recent- 
ly the  Everett.  Wash  ,  Dally  Herald,  my 
hometown  newspaper,  published  a  let- 
ter written  by  Sgt  Thomas  Freeman,  of 
the  3d  Marine  Division  in  Conthien.  Viet- 
nam A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  L.  P, 
Rowe.  of  Everett,  was  most  gracious  in 
sendiHiT  me  a  copv  of  the  clip!)in^'  with 
the  observation,  "It  speaks  for  itself." 

Serjeant  Freeman,  a  marine  who  has 
seen  .some  of  the  t«Ui;he.>i  fiuhting  of  the 
war  at  Conthien,  responds  to  questions 
asked  him  as  to  why  he  is  flsrhtins  in 
Vietnam  His  restxinse  is  eloquent  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  '.?reat  intere.st  to  Sen- 
ator.s  I  a.<k  unanimous  cnn.sent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belnt?  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows. 

LErrTERs:    People   .Ask 

3rd    Marine   Division. 

Con   Thien,  Vietnam 

People  ask  why  should  I  be  here  fighting, 
and  this  Is  what  I  have  to  .say 

I  ,un  .American  and  I  have  realized  that  the 
price  of  freedom  Is  not  back  home  protesting 
what  the  US  is  doing  In  South  Vietnam  We 
are  free  because  all  these  years  we  ha\e 
backed  our  government,  not  lought  against 
it.  Our  fathers  and  our  fathers'  fathers  have 
died  for  a  free  country  and  now  It  may  be 
our  turn.  Do  you  think  we  should  turn  our 
backs  on  this  country  because  it  Is  so  far 
away?  Not  after  you  have  had  a  mother  tell 
you  her  son  was  shot  because  he  didn't  want 
to  fight  with  the  Viet  Cong;  nor  when  you 
hear  her  say:    'If  only  we  could  live  in  peace 

Now  your  country  Is  calling  tor  your  help. 
Why  should  you  turn  your  back?  It  has 
given  you  20  years  or  even  more  of  freedom 
and  now  it  Is  time  you  do  something  for  your 
country  You  siiy.  this  i.sn't  your  war,  why 
should  you  flght?  But  Just  think— if  your  fa- 
ther and  his  father  had  said  that,  do  you 
really  think  this  country  would  be  .is  free  as 
It  is  now^ 

Now  as  I  sit  here  at  the  top  of  this  bloody 
hill  and  look  at  my  fallen  buddies  my  heart 
skips  a  beat  There  my  buddy  lies,  his  heart 
very  still;  no  miiro  danger  will  enter  his 
life.  With  tears  In  your  eyes  you  suddenly 
realize  he  has  given  his  life  for  you  and  for 
his  country. 

My  God.  my  God.  why  can't  the  American 
people  realize  the  price  of  freedom?  If  it  is 
my  life  I  have  to  give  for  this  country';  free- 
dom I  will  gladly  give  It — and  then  hope 
more  people  'aUI  come  to  realize  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Sgt.  Thomas  Freeman. 


MARGARET  CHASE  .'^MITH— WOMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate — and  all  Americans — will  be 
interested  to  know  that  our  only  woman 
Senator  has  been  selected  by  congres- 
sional employees  a.s  WDnian  of  the 
Year."  The  Capitol  Hill  newspaper.  Roll 
Call,  reported  yesterday  that  the  Con- 
siressional  .Secretaries  Club  had  chosen 
Maine's  senior  Senator.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  for  this  honor  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Maine  considers  this  as 
great  an  honor  as  to  be  listed  In  the 
Gallup  poll  as  one  of  the  most  10  admired 
women  In  the  world. 

Among  her  other  honors,  Senator 
Smith  is  the  first  woman  Senator  ever  to 
.serve  as  chairman — or  chairwoman — of 
her  party's  conference  in  the  Senate. 
Also,    she    holds    the    title    of    having 


answered  more  consecutive  rollcall  votes 
than  any  other  Senator  in  historj-. 

On  March  23,  at  the  Shoreham  Hifel, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  will  be 
formally  awarded  her  latest  honor  .it  a 
dinner  to  be  given  by  Capitol  Hill  secre- 
taries. 

OUR  WORLD  ALLIANCES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  read  re- 
cently an  assertion  that  our  alliances 
around  the  world  are  crumbling  and  our 
world  position  Is  undermined. 

Politicians  sometimes  seek  to  advance 
their  interests  by  making  statements 
like  that.  It  is  not  the  highest  fori:,  of 
politics  nor  the  highest  form  of 
patriotism. 

In  this  case,  it  is  simply  not  true 

We  have  had  no  new  alliances  In  'lie 
1960's.  NATO  and  SEATO  and  ANZU.S 
were  sanctioned  in  earlier  years,  a.s  -.vas 
the  Organization  of  American  State,?. 

Looked  at  closely,  all  of  these  .illj- 
ances,  as  well  as  certain  of  our  bilateral 
.security  arrangements,  have  met  "he 
test  under  President  Johnson,  which 
measures  the  vitality  of  any  alii;' nee: 
can  It  successfully  grip  new  problems 
and  move  forward. 

In  the  case  of  NATO,  for  example-  we 
have  faced  the  defection  of  France  :;nin 
the  intetrrated  military  defense  of  Eu- 
rope, This  was  a  serious  decision  3ut 
what  happened?  All  the  other  members 
of  the  alliance  stayed  together.  They 
moved  to  Brussels.  SHAPE,  the  .nte- 
!?rated  command  in  the  field,  is  a.s  ital 
as  ever.  The  effectiveness  of  the  deter- 
rent in  Europe  has  been  maintained  and 
even  strent,'thened. 

More  than  that,  freed  of  the  :>'t- 
draKsiiv,'  by  the  De  Gaulle  government, 
NATO  has  plowed  new  ttround.  There 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  ai:ieed 
strategic  concept  in  NATO  and  atioed 
force  levels.  There  is  an  acreed  pro- 
cedure for  neutralizing  the  forei;;n  ex- 
change co.sts  that  arise  from  the  '.  jca- 
tion  of  forces  within  the  alliance.  \i\d 
now  NATO  is  considerin;?  joint  work 
on  certain  major  political  issues  where 
there  is  a  common  interest,  no'ably 
East -West  relations. 

In  nonmilitary  fields  our  cooperation 
with  Europe  has  become  more  i:itvn.^e 
and  more  effective.  It  was  essentially 
European  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  that  made  possible  the  .^uccc.s  ^n 
the  Kennedy  round  negotiation.  Euro- 
peans have  for  the  first  time  acce'ptjd  ;i 
regular  responsibility  in  food  aid. 

Europe  and  the  United  States  worked 
together  to  produce  the  new  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  Reserve  Unit. 
Risht  now  Europeans  and  Americans  are 
cooperating  to  deal  with  our  policy  of 
improving  our  balance  of  payments  in 
ways  which  expand  and  do  not  contract 
the  world  trade — which  lead  to  greater 
liberalization  rather  than  a  protectionist 
spiral. 

With  respect  to  Latin  America,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — bom  at  Bogota, 
carried  forward  by  President  Kennedy- 
has  never  been  more  vital  than  in  recer.t 
years.  The  Latin  Americans  have  come 
to  accept  what  they  had  to  accept  if  'hey 
were  to  succeed;  namely,  that  it  was 
mainly  their  ,iob,  with  the  United  States 
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as  junior  partner.  At  the  summit  confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este.  they  undertook 
to  move  in  the  1970's  toward  an  effec- 
ti\e  common  market.  In  the  meanwhile, 
tliey  are  workiim  together  on  many  inul- 
tmaiional  pro.iects  to  open  up  the  inner 
front ler.s  of  South  America,  to  exploit 
natural  resources,  to  improve  communi- 
cations, and  to  bind  their  destinies  closer 
together. 

Now  what  about  Asia?  It  is  true  that 
certain  members  of  SEATO  have,  for 
whatever  rea.sons,  decided  that  they 
fiiuld  !iot  put  their  forces  into  the  battle 
m  \'ietnam.  But  the  Australians  are 
there,  and  the  Thais  and  the  Filipinos 
anci  the  New  Zealanders.  The  South 
Kuii-ans,  in  a  remarkable  effort,  have 
.sent  more  than  50.000  of  their  men  to 
titrht  the  aggression  against  South  Yiet- 
nan  Prom  Djakarta  ai  .1  Singapore  to 
Tokyo  and  Seoul  there  are  300  million 
A.siaii^  who  know  tliat  their  independ- 
ence and  freedom  depend  on  our  seeing 
it  thi'ough — whether  their  forces  ai'e  en- 
gaged or  not. 

At  d  whether  they  acknowledge  it  pub- 
luiy  or  not.  the  leaders  of  India  and 
Pakistan  have  often  confessed  privately 
to  n;any  of  us  who  have  visited  here  that 
it  K-.  t,he  simple  truth  for  them  and  their 
iiatioMs. 

In  these  past  few  yea  is  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  leadershi))  a  wholly  new 
pattern  of  cooperation  has  emerged  in 
A>u  Nations  which  had  never  worked 
together  before  are  now  .ioined  together 
in  the  tasks  of  economic  development 
thrcueh  the  Mekone  Committee  and 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  special 
!)ros:.ims  in  education,  transportation, 
and  L'ther  fields. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  for  example,  there 
is  .•\SPAC — the  Asian  and  Pacific  Coun- 
cil— ;:.  which  10  countries  have  joined 
toaether  to  examine  their  ixilitical  prob- 
lem? There  is  also  a  grouping  of  five 
nations — the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations,  including  Indonesia  and 
some  of  its  neighbors. 

This  new  sense  or  common  destiny 
and  cooperation  throughout  Asia — this 
conviction  that,  because  we  are  seeing  it 
thro'dgh  in  Vietnam,  they  have  a  com- 
mon future  to  build — is  one  of  the  most 
lieartening  and  important  events  in  the 
pastwar  years. 

It  IS  too  bad  that  some  Europeans  have 
turned  their  backs  on  the  New  Asia.  It  is 
too  bad  that  some  Americans  do  not  un- 
derstand how  important  it  is  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country — for  our  children 
and  prandchildi'en — that  free  and  inde- 
pendent Asian  nations  join  together  in 
this  way. 

But  Asia  is  where  two-thirds  of  hu- 
manity lives.  An  Asia  in  chaos  and  war, 
in  stagnation  and  poverty,  nations  split 
among  themselves  and  viilnerable  as  the 
i)laythings  of  other  powers,  would  surely 
endanger  the  security  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States. 

Yes.  the  battle  in  Vietnam  is  hard. 
We  all  wish  it  would  go  away  tomorrow. 

Yes,  there  are  dangers  still  ahead.  And 
t  he  outcome  for  Asia  and  the  world  can- 
not be  predicted  with  certainty.  But  the 
.simple  truth  is  that  the  world  position  of 
the  United  States  remains  strong;  our 
alliances  are  active  and  vital;  and,  in  a 
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complex,  revolutionary  era.  we  are  work- 
ing with  others  to  widen  the  area  of  se- 
curity and  order. 

Let  us,  then,  have  less  handwringing. 
Let  us  remember  that  every  day  that 
passes  makes  isolationism  less  possible 
as  a  basis  for  the  policy  of  America.  Let 
us  recognize  that  in  Europe.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Asia  there  are  those  who  not 
only  depend  upon  us  but,  every  day,  are 
willing  to  move  a  step  away  from  de- 
pendence, a  step  nearer  true  partner- 
ship. 

That  is  the  road  President  Johnson 
has  taken  in  these  4  years.  It  is  a  record 
of  which  every  American  can  be  proud 
and  for  which  every  American  should  be 
thankful. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 12  and  13  the  New  York  Times 
printed  articles  demon.strating  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  copper  workers  in  the  pres- 
ent labor  dispute  afflicting  that  industry. 

More  than  10.000  Arizonans  are  idled 
because  of  the  strike  called  by  the  Unit- 
ed Steelworkers  of  America.  It  seems 
paradoxical  to  have  union  leaders  in 
the  steel  industry  dictating  policy  that 
vitally  affects  the  lives  and  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  copper  workers,  but  that  is  the 
case.  Such  is  the  political  power  of  the 
unions  that  they  are  able  to  cow  the 
White  Hou.se  into  inaction  on  this  vital 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Feb.   12,   19681 

Despair  Settles  on  Copper  Towns  btjt  Both 

Sides  Are  Holding   Fast 

(By  David  R.  Jones) 

Butte,  Mont.,  February  8. — The  chimes 
atop  the  Metals  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
gave  out  a  strangely  dolorous  sound  the 
other  day  as  they  rang  the  hours  over  this 
snowswept  mountain  mining  town. 

Experts  here  said  the  chimes  were  off  key 
because  a  recent  bout  of  severe  cold  weather 
sent  the  temperature  tumbling  to  35  degrees 
below  zero  and  fouled  vip  their  mechanism 

But  local  humorists  said  the  bells  were 
moaning,  rather  than  ringing  Joyously,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  despair  that  has  settled  over 
this  region  because  of  the  long  copper  strike 
and  spread  throughout  the  West  since  it 
began  last  July. 

FACES    ARE    GRIM 

The  frustration  and  bitterness  the  long 
strike  has  generated  can  be  seen  In  the  grim 
faces  of  copper  executives  and  union  pick- 
ets— from  the  Idle  Anaconda  Company  mines 
In  the  hills  here  to  the  idle  facilities  on  the 
Mexico  border,  and  as  far  east  as  Connecticut. 

"You  can  Just  about  feel  the  tension  when 
you  walk  down  the  street."  says  Andy  Mur- 
phy, city  editor  of  The  Dally  Press  in  Silver 
City,  N.M. 

"It's  bad,"  says  red-haired  Frank  Brunson. 
a  29-year-old  striker,  as  he  pauses  to  chat  on 
the  main  street  of  Magna,  tjtah.  "I'm  having 
trouble  keeping  my  head  above  water.  The 
workers  are  getting  pretty  tired  of  it.  but 
nobody's  going  back  without  getting  some 
increase." 

"There's  a  feeling  of  futility."  says  an 
Anaconda  official  wearily  as  he  sips  coffee  In 
the  Plnlen  Hotel  here.  "Everybody  wants  It 
to  end.  but  no  one  knows  how  to  end  It." 


The  26  unions  Involved  are  utilizing  new- 
found unity  built  around  last  year's  merger 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  union  and  the 
Mine.  Mill  .md  Smelter  Union.  Those  former 
rivals  have  been  Joined  by  .such  diverse 
\inions  as  the  machinists,  the  electrical  work- 
ers,  the  iron  workers  and   the  teamsters. 

The  strikers  are  showing  surprising  soli- 
darity as  the  .shutdown  head.s  this  week  into 
its  seventh  month.  A  major  reason  Is  that 
they  are  being  supported  better  than  in  the 
past  through  welfare  iiayments.  Federal  lood 
stamps  and  union  .strike  benefits — a  combi- 
nation that  lias  kept  most  of  them  Irom 
hunger. 

JOE    HILI,    REC.^I  LfD 

The  dispute  has  lately  liecome  more  of  a 
crusade  for  the  antagonists  than  a  mere 
labor  tlisp\!te-  revl\lnK  the  memory  of  Joe 
Hill,  the  lecendary  folk  poet  whose  songs 
rallied  workers  sceklnc  to  organize  :igainst 
the  Western  copper  barons  50  years  ago. 

The  copper  strike  has  pained  little  ptiblic 
notice  ovitside  tlie  affected  mining  regions 
because  !)ig  stockpiles  and  ii  sharp  increase 
in  the  rate  of  copper  imports  have  prevented 
a  severe  .shortage  so  far.  But  here  in  the 
West  the  shutdown  is  creatinir  a  revenue 
crisis  for  sever;il  states  ;ind  ml.sery  for  thou- 
sands of  families. 

The  brtint  of  the  cost  has  been  borne  so 
far  by  live  Western  states— Arizona.  Utah, 
Montana.  Nevada  and  New  Mexico — where 
the  t)ulk  of  the  nation's  copper  mlnlne  .and 
proce.ssmg  is  located 

But  as  labor  contracts  h;ive  expired  at 
plants  in  the  East,  the  .•-cope  of  the  shut- 
down has  prown  so  that  more  than  00  facili- 
ties in  23  states  are  now  directly  affected. 

More  than  60  000  men  are  on  strike  Thou- 
sands more  have  been  laid  off  across  the 
nation  as  the  impact  of  'he  shutdown  has 
rippled  to  hundreds  of  businessmen  and 
bankers. 

MORE    THAN    '.I.TO    MIL!  ION    LOST 

More  than  *530-million  h.as  already  been 
lost  in  production,  wages  and  'ax  revenues 
in  the  five  Western  states  alone.  The  unions 
involved  are  believed  to  liave  spent  roughly 
S8-million  to  $10-mlllion  on  the  strike  so  far. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  avoided 
tising  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  force  the  strikers  back  to 
work  for  80  days,  and  it  is  showing  no  incli- 
nation of  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 

The  Administration  has  expressed  doubt 
that  It  could  prove  in  court  that  the  strike 
was  threatening  the  national  health  or 
safety,  as  it  would  be  required  by  law  to  do. 
It  also  has  doubts  that  such  a  short  resump- 
tion of  production  would  help  alleviate  any 
copper  shortages,  and  It  Is  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  organized  labor  not  to  break  the 
strike. 

But  the  price  of  imported  copper  now  is 
running  about  65  cents  a  pound  against  the 
pre-strlke  domestic  price  of  38  cents.  This  Is 
forcing  up  costs  for  defense  producers,  and 
has  pushed  the  nation's  adverse  balance  of 
payments  for  copper  from  a  monthly  rate  of 
$18-mllllon  to  more  than  S60-mllllon 

The  Administration  now  has  a  special 
three-man  panel  trying  to  mediate  a  settle- 
ment, but  It  has  made  scant  progress  so  far. 
The  panel  has  had  some  success  in  efforts  to 
get  direct  negotiations  resumed,  but  it  has 
no  present  plans  to  recommend  settlement 
terms  because  the  parties  still  are  so  far 
apart. 

COORDINATED     BARGAINING 

The  strike  has  become  a  focal  point  in  the 
broader  labor-management  hght  over  the 
growing  union  affection  for  coordinated  bar- 
gaining by  several  unions  dealing  with  the 
same  employer. 

The  copper  Industry  unions,  after  years 
of  scrapping  among  themselves,  have  Joined 
this  year  In  a  show  of  unity  to  win  their 
goals.  The  companies  are  not  refusing  to  bar- 
gain with  the  coalition,  but  labors  success 
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In  this  struffgle  seems  certain  to  Influenre 
Its  future  etTorts  to  forge  such  common 
fronts 

George  Mfany.  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  L-ibor  and  Congress  of  Indu«i- 
trl.U  Organizations,  believes  the  copper  fight 
Is  "something  more"  th-in  ^  strike  and  "seems 
to  be  a  throwback  to  the  early  days  of  this 
century  '  Th<»  copper  comp  lUes  ire  trying 
to  "destroy  the  unity  of  the  tr.ide  union 
movement."  he  said  recently,  and  "this  is  a 
strike  we  cannot  stTnrd  to  lo-e  " 

Tlie  tabor  movement  h»8  backed  ita  de- 
termination by  pouring  more  than  $800,000 
so  far  Into  ;i  copper  .strike  fund.  Its  'irst  sxich 
effort  since  the  long  1959  steel  strike 

PLAN     TO     RAISE     DUES 

The  United  .Steelworkers  of  America,  which 
represents  about  40.000  strikers.  Is  spending 
niorf  thin  $l-mlllluii  ;i  month  on  the  strike 
It  plans  to  r.iise  dues  next  month  to  help 
fiXJt  the  hills 

The  companies,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  re- 
ceiving stron-^  .support  from  such  powerful 
force*  IS  the  Nitlonal  As":orl:itlon  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  They  ire  pushing  the  Administra- 
tion to  in'.oke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

The  Cfl*pute  Is  proving  to  ije  particularly 
tough  bfrause  the  unions  are  trying  to  win 
a  change  in  the  bargaining  format  that 
would  fundamentally  increase  their  power 
in  dealing  with  the  companies  In  the  fu- 
ture But  the  companies  are  fighting  back 
bitterly  to  keep  things  tinchanged  and  re- 
tain their  relative  strength. 

The  key  union  demand  is  for  "company- 
wide  bargaining"  that  wo\iid  require  each 
producer  to  sign  simultaneously  contracts 
for  all  plants  and  mint-s  with  common  ex- 
piration dates  and  ipproximately  the  iame 
economic  p.vckage  The  companies  :n  the 
past  have  agreed  to  common  contracts  for 
onlv  part  f  their  operations,  and  have  signed 
separate  agreements  with  almost  every  local. 

PRODUCEB     INSISTENCE 

Joseph  P  Molony.  the  chief  union  nego- 
tiator, ^avs  the  producers  have  "Insisted  on 
fragmented  collective  bargaining"  in  non- 
ferrous  operations  to  weaken  the  unions  bv 
playing  on*-  local  against  another  to  get 
cheaper  settlements. 

The  strike  "can  be  settled  readily"  when 
the  compa-!i=s  "make  >n  adequate  economic 
offer"  and  "decide  that  they  must  cease  try- 
ing to  continue  their  outmoded  practice  of 
bargaining  plant-by-pl  mt  and  unlon-by- 
unlon."  he  savs 

That  day  Is  past  for  them."  he  adds 

The  four  major  companies — Anaconda 
Company  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation. 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  and  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company — have 
star.chly  reiujed  to  agree  to  company-wide 
bargaining  for  fear  It  would  strengthen  the 
unions  and  lend  to  more  costly  settlement,". 

The  copper  companies  produce  various 
products.  Including  lead  and  zinc,  and  offi- 
cials contend  the  economics  in  each  differs 
so  much  that  it  would  be  suicide  to  put  them 
all  under  Identical  contracts  Anaconda  and 
Kennecott  officials  have  hinted  that  they 
might  shut  dowti  facilities  in  Nevada  and 
Mont  'na  if  this  happened. 

The  companies  also  contend  that  It  Is 
uneconomic  to  put  fabricating  plants  under 
the  same  contracts  as  copper  mines.  They 
contend  the  steel  union  recently  signed  con- 
tracts with  competitors  at  lower  rates  than 
the  strikers  had  already  been  offered. 

OmCIALS    WORRIED 

Copper  officials  are  worried,  too.  that  the 
unions  will  push  next  time  for  industrywide 
bargaining  If  they  get  company-wide  settle- 
ments this  year.  The  executives  abhor  that 
thought  because  they  fear  it  would  result 
In  crisis  bargaining,  more  strife,  more  Gov- 
ernment intervention  and  bigger  settle- 
ments. 


'It's  clfiir  ai:d  ibMi'iis  that  thev  w.U.  If 
their  power  allows  them,  move  toward  Indus- 
trywide bargaining  its  fast  as  they  can  "  ?ays 
John  C  KInnear,  general  manager  of  Kenne- 
cott's  western  mining  division  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  would  give  the  unions  "a  life  and 
death  throttle  you  Just  don't  give  anybody 
willingly."  he  adds 

The  soft-spoken  executive  looked  steadily 
across  the  bright  red  carpet  In  his  of^ce 
overlooking  the  many-splred  Mormon  Tem- 
ple and.  jx)undlng  a  list  on  his  broad  desk, 
.said  ftrmlv: 

"We  aren't  going  to  have  companywlde 
bargaining." 

Their  Idea  of  a  fringe  benefit  Is  to  abolish 
flogging."  Mr  Molony  said  of  the  copper 
executives  a  couple  of  davs  earlier  as  he 
lounged  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  his  Washing- 
ton hotel  room  "They  know  they've  got  a 
good  thing  and  they're  not  going  to  sur- 
render it  •• 

But  the  unions,  he  added,  are  equally 
.id.imant  about  winning  their  point 

Most  Informed  sources  believe  the  unions 
and  companies  could  rather  quickly  agree  on 
a  settlement  costing  about  00  cents  an  hour 
over  the  next  3',.  years,  patterned  after  a 
recent  accord  with  White  Pine  Copper  Com- 
pany. If  they  could  resolve  the  bargaining 
format  ls.sue 

The  unions  reportedly  have  been  talking 
In  that  price  range  with  Phelps  Dodge  The 
copper  workers  .average  between  $2  94  and 
$3  22  In  hourly  earnings, 

Seven-Month  Strike  Endfd  at  Copper 
Plant  in  Jersey 

A  steelworkers  local  ratified  a  new  contract 
yesterday  with  the  United  States  Metals 
Refining  Company,  ending  a  seven-month 
strike  at  the  company's  copper  refinery  at 
Carteret.  S  J 

The  major  gains  won  bv  Local  837  were  In 
the  area  of  wages,  pensions,  health  Insur- 
ance and  fringe  benefits.  The  union  .'■aid  that 
the  value  of  the  package  was  SI  07  an  hour. 
The  contract  expires  June  3.  1971 

In  addition  to  a  51-cent-an-hour  wage 
increase,  the  contract  provides  for  im- 
provements in  the  pension  program  amount- 
ing to  31  cents  an  hour  Employe  contribu- 
tions were  eliminated  from  health  and  wel- 
fare Insuriince 

The  contract  Increases  the  minimum  wage 
to  *3  11  an  hour,  and  the  maximum  to  $4.24 

The  nationwide  strike  against  major  copper 
companies  will  enter  Its  eighth  month  on 
TTiiursday 


[From  the  New  York  Times.   Feb    13.   19681 

CoprEB  Strikers  Glom  After  7  Months  but 

Resolv-ed  Not  To  Qt-rr 

I  By  David  R  Jones) 

Magna.  Utah.  February  10 — Vincent  Zlto 
sat  in  a  blue  and  silver  picket  trailer  parked 
near  silent  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
refinery  here  the  other  dav  and  talked 
solemnly  about  the  long  copper  strike. 

"I  think  most  of  the  guys  are  a  bit  dis- 
couraged—I  know  I  am."  he  said  softly  "This 
thing's  Just  going  and  going  and  going.  It's 
going  to  take  me  three  years  to  clean  up  my 
responsibilities" 

Mr  Zlto.  who  has  worked  In  the  red  hrlck 
refinery  for  18  vears.  was  earning  ?3  47  an 
hour  .^s  a  machinist  when  the  .strike  began 
last  July.  For  the  last  seven  months  he  has 
been  eking  out  a  living  for  his  wife  and 
three  children  on  $25  a  week  In  union  .strike 
benefits. 

He  paused  for  a  while,  staring  down  at  a 
table  littered  with  cciokle  cartons,  old  Play- 
boy magazines  and  soft  drink  cans  :is  he 
thought  out  what  he  wanted  to  say.  Then  he 
summed  up  his  feelings  this  way 

"If  you  fight  for  anything  vou  believe  In 
you  forget  about  your  losses  We're  faking  a 
beating  but  In  the  long  run  this  Is  what  has 
Improved  our  stand.ard  ot  living    We're  fed 


up    all    right    but    we're    solid    behind    the 
.strike   ■ 

I'NH'.PPY    BIT    tirTFRMINFD 

Mr  Zlto's  view  of  the  shutdo'An.  which  In- 
volves tJO.OOO  members  of  26  labor  iniion.-  ,t 
four  major  companies,  was  echoed  by  a  l.irce 
m.ijorlty  of  the  strikers  mttrviewed  in  tlie 
five  states  mo.st  affected  -.^rlzona.  MonUn.i 
Nevada.  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Most  of  the  men  were  uiih.ippy  that  the 
strike  had  dragged  on  for  so  Km,?  and  ino»t 
acknowledged  that  they  were  feellnsr  a  severe 
eco:iomlc  pinch  Few,  however  showed  nny 
inclination  to  go  back  to  work  before  the 
contract  dispute  was  settled 

"TTiere  Is  definitely  disenchantment  with 
the  strike."  said  tt:e  Rev.  James  P  D cvv' 
past^ir  of  St  Josrp'.i's  Roman  Catholic  Churc'i 
in  Anaconda  Mont  "On  the  other  hand,  now 
th.it  they've  been  out  th!.^  long  they  fiffure 
they  m.iv  as  well    'o  for  broke  " 

"Financially.  I'm  busted."  said  Wiihnr  E 
Moses  of  Anaconda,  a  curly  haired  mirhiii- 
ist's  helper  with  el?ht  children  "But  th<»re 
ain't  much  we  can  do  about  It  We  can't  i>o 
back  to  work  " 

Peter  Roberf-s  who  !ias  worked  onl"  three 
days  since  the  strike  ?hut  down  the  Kenne- 
cott operations  In  Ely,  Nev  .  has  cashed  snv- 
Ings  bonds  he  planned  to  u.-e  v>  educate  his 
th.-ee  children,  and  borrowed  from  rel.Ulves 
to  meet  his  $75-a-month  rent 

TAKING   TO   IRONING 

Inside  the  house  of  Robert  Summerfield.  ii 
crusher  operator  at  Inspiration.  Ariz.,  !...s 
chunky  '.vife.  Janls.  was  busy  at  the  ironiiig 
board.  "I  hate  to  iron,"  she  said  "But  since 
the  strike  I  have  taken  in  Ironing  for  j-2  a 
dozen  pieces.  You'd  be  surprised  how  far  '.ve 
t retch  that  S2  " 

Tlie  solidarity  of  the  copper  strikers  seems 
to  be  a  blend  of  many  factors. 

One  IS  that  most  of  the  men  arc  clearly 
mad  at  the  companies. 

.Another  is  the  strong  union  tradition  cf 
the  mining  towns,  where  any  strike-breaker 
would  lie  treated  as  an  outcast  or  worse 

And  one  of  the  most  imporia".:  is  that 
many  strikers  receive  wide  support  from  a 
combination  of  public  welfare.  Federal  faod 
stamps  and  union  strike  benefits. 

Ed  Johnson,  head  of  the  steel  union's  Local 
0002  In  Anaconda,  said  that  nearly  900  of  the 
local's  1.500  members  were  getting  strike 
benefits  of  $12  to  ?24  .i  week,  depending  on 
family  size 

In  addition.  !.p  said,  500  others  are  believed 
to  be  gettln"?  "ounty  v.'elf  .re  pavments  of 
about  $100  a  :n -nth  and  :'.!most  ..11  of  them 
receive  Federal  food  stamps,  which  provide 
abo'iit  a  week's  iree  groceries  each  month. 

This  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  sus- 
tain the  strikers  does  not  go  down  well  ■\t 
Anaconda  or  Kennecott  or  the  other  two 
struck  concerns,  the  .Anierican  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  and  the  Phelps  Dod?e 
Corporation 

Martin  K.  Ha.rinlfan.  general  manager  : 
Anaconda's  Montana  operation  in  Butte, 
typified  the  copper  executives'  reaction  when 
he  snapped: 

"This  is  the  way  the  unions  make  their 
power  struggle  work.  In  the  old  days,  their 
strike  benefits  would  liave  been  gone  long 
ago." 


IRRESPONSIBLE  UNION 
I^ADERSHIP 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  public  employees  are  allowed  to 
nout  the  law,  endanger  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  and  allow  parbage  to  pile 
up  in  the  streets  of  our  largest  city, 
irresponsible  union  leadership  continues 
to  cry  for  more  and  more  strangulation 
power. 

The  recent  labor  troubles  that  have 
beset  New  York  City— the  transit  strike, 
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tiewspai^er  strike,  taxi  strike,  garbage 
collectors'  strike — are  just  a  small  indi- 
cation of  the  troubles  that  are  in  store 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  if  we  continue 
to  allow  ambitious  imion  leaders  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  a  throttlehold  on  our 
economy. 

William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  manages  to 
view  our  common  problems  with  the 
proi>er  mixture  of  alai'm  and  humor  that 
is  his  .specialty.  His  recent  newspaper 
column  pinpointing  the  problem,  prick- 
ini?  some  egos  and  undoubtedly  plunging 
many  a  unior.ist  deep  into  his  dictionary, 
IS  worthy  of  the  Senate's  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Buckley's  column  on  union  outrages, 
printed  recently  in  the  Washington  Star, 
be  printed  in  the  Rec<  .sn. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union  Oitrages  .Sitftred  in  Si:.fnce 

(By  William  F  Buckley,  Jr.) 
It  is  Incre.isingly  difficult  to  work  up  public 
Indignation  over  outrage,  as  long  as  it  Is 
conmilttcd  by  ■'.  labor  ■union.  In  the  past  few 
years  in  New  York  City  labor  unions  have 
closed  down  newsriapcrs  and  killed  off  three 
of  them.  Liibor  unions  liave  shut  down  the 
ships  at  soil.  clo:-inB  off  passenger  und  freight 
traffic.  Labor  unions  have  grounded  the  air- 
lines, or  most  (f  them,  leaving  passengers  the 
option  of  fiylnc  either  to  Toronto  or  to 
Detroit,  but  nowhere  else 

The  labor  unions  have  shut  down  the 
schools,  all  the  schools.  In  violation  of  the 
laws  which  It  is  the  supposed  purpose  of  ihe 
schools  to  jirench  obedience  to.  The  labor 
unions  liave  shut  down  public  transport.i- 
tloii.  caujlne:  something  very  like  a  closing 
of  the  cnthe  citv.  The  labor  unions  struck 
the  taxl.s.  and  \lo!P!;ce  was  Inflicted  on  the 
Independent  operators  who  declined  to  join 
in  the  strike 

New    York's    severest    letallatlon    against 
these   strikes,    .^ome   tf    ihern   Illegal,    others 
merely     convulsive,     economically,     .socially, 
and  cuUur.iliy.  was  fifteen  days  in  jail  during 
the  Christmns  holidays  for  Albert  Shauker, 
the   leader   d    the    teachers'    union,   during 
which    he    Is    =,Tid    to   have   run    out    of    tea 
and  crumpets  on  the  third  day,  resulting  In 
a  loss  of  v.-ciclu  of  three  :ind  one-half  ounces. 
I  remember  three  years  ago  arriving  at  a 
television    station    and    meeting   at   the   ele- 
vator Prole.ssor  John  Kenneth  Galbralth.  all 
six  feet  five  of  that  eminent  intelligence,  who 
alwavs  gives  the  impression  that  he  Is  on  very 
temporary   leave   of   absence   from   Olympus, 
where  he  liolJs  classes  on  the  maintenance 
of  divine  str^ndards.  We  rode  up  the  elevator 
and    met    Billy    Rose,    the   Impresario,    rich, 
famous,  a  little  cranky,  and  (if  my  memory 
serves!    Dick   Gregory,   the  amiable  but  ex- 
tremely touchy  Negro  comedian.  It  was  open- 
ing   night    for   a    new    talk   show   hosted   by 
David  Susskind.  and  the  gimmick  was  a  Sony- 
sized  tel'-vrion.  set  on  a  swivel,  which  would 
face    v.hichever    member   of    the    panel    the 
questioner,  who  spoke  a  half  mile  away  from 
Grand   Central   Station,    was   addressing   his 
question  to. 

Now  gentlemen.  Susskind  explained,  there 
has  been  .i  jurisdictional  question  between 
the  union.s  here  on  the  question  which  union 
has  the  r-'^,-.)nsibility  for  turning  the  kucb 
at  the  control  booth  which  swivels  the  tele- 
vision set  t->-.vards  th"  puest  being  questioned. 
So.  when  a  ()tiestion  is  r.sked.  the  person  the 
question  is  directed  to  should  get  up  from  his 
chair  .md  run  quickly  towards  the  chair 
opposite  the  television,  exchanging  places 
with  whoever  was  sitting  there. 

To  this  day— I  cannot  believe  it! — we  all 
received  our  instructions  so  dutifully  as  If 
we  had  met  at  the  rim  of  Mt.  Slnal  to  receive 
there  from  our   transfigured  Maker  eternal 


commandments  concerning  our  future  be- 
havior. I  dimly  remember  ,in  evening  spent 
Jumping  up  from  my  chair  and  p;..=  slng  Gal- 
bralth running  at  sprlntspeed  from  hl.s  chair 
to  occupy  mine,  diving  into  the  empty  chair. 
panting,  and  attempting  a  .niave  answer  t  i 
the  lady  or  the  gentleman  from  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  who  little  knew  wh;it  heroic 
physical  exertlon.s  were  involved  in  situating 
the  guest  In  front  of  the  little  screen, 

I  do  solemnly  believe  that  if  the  Qxicen  of 
England  had  asked  Galbralth  or  Rose  or 
Gregory  or  myself,  to  make  nuch  a.s.>^es  of 
ourselves  in  order  to  indulge  her  impcriiil 
pleasure,  we'd  every  one  of  us  have  said: 
Madam,  go  jump  in  the  royal  lake.  But  not 
so  the  labor  union.s.  You  treat  them  as  fa- 
talistically as  a  fog,  ;i  diouttht.  cr  a  hurri- 
cane. 

The  other  <:i;;y  ,-i  colleague  of  mine,  a  lady 
of  bright  disposition  and  middle  \oars.  went 
to  lier  garage  to  fetch  )ier  car.  only  to  find 
the  garage  doors  closed  and  her  car  Interred 
Inside.  A  strike.  She  li:is  a^ked  the  doormrui 
of  the  apartment  building  to  raise  the  (:ii- 
rage  door,  but  he  has  infornird  her  that  the 
striking  garage  attenciant.:  removed  the 
spark  plugs  from  the  machine  that  holst.s 
'he  Hoors,  so  that  there  is  no  feaslblf  w;iy 
to  lift  them.  I  spoke  of  "licr  parage"  Intend- 
ing to  be  precise  .'-he  owns  lier  apartment, 
and.  accordingly,  a  part  of  the  garage  which 
is  a  part  of  the  building,  i^n  tiiat  her  car  is 
being  detained  in  her  car.ii^p  against  her  will. 
and  If  you  think  that  big  brave  courageous 
law-abiding  people-loving  John  Lindsay  is 
going  to  utfr  one  word  of  reproacii  to  the 
labor  unions,  lot  :  lone  dispatch  a  unit  of 
policemen  to  wrench  open  that  garage  door 
and  restore  a  citizen's  rights,  you  are  a  ro- 
mantic, and  a  p;itriot.  and  lait.  out  of  this 
crazv  world. 


THE  CASE  FOR  EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  Jiave  printed 
in  the  Record  on  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "The  Case  for  Eavesdropping," 
published  in  today's  New  Yoik  Daily 
News.  The  editorial  commends  and  sup- 
ports the  position  t.'iken  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScottI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for  Eavesdropping 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.i  urged  the  Senate 
yesterday  to  make  it  pos.'-ible  for  I  iw  r  nfcrce- 
ment  agencies  to  plug  themselves  in  on  the 
conversations  of  bigtime  criminals. 

He  would  make  wiretap  and  electronic 
bugging  legislation  part  of  the  crime  pack- 
age now  before  Congress,  dcbplto  tiie  loud 
objections  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  Attorney  General  Ramsev  Clark. 

We  never  have  understood  the  squeamlsli- 
ness  of  these  two  gents  about  butting  in  on 
the  plotting  and  schemir.f:  of  trganized 
crime. 

Under  proper  safeguards,  wiretapping 
would  be  an  important  v.eapon  in  combating 
the  shenanigans  of  men  who  have  proved 
all  but  immune  to  other  police  procedures. 
By  all  means,  let's  have  it. 


THE  PROPOSED  1969  FOREIGN 
A.ID   PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tliursday,  February  8.  the  President  tent 
his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  Congress, 
accompanied  by  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. However,  it  was  indicated  that  a 
separate  legislative  jiroposal  authorizing 
$120  million  to  continue  the  military 
sales  program  would  be  submitted  later. 


In  its  actions  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
last  year,  the  Committee  on  Forciun 
Relations  tried  to  make  it  clear  that,  in 
its  view,  the  economic  and  military  aid 
in-o'Ji'ams  are  dii'cclly  n  hitvd  and  that 
the  positive  effects  of  economic  aid  (.n 
(ievelopmenl  were  all  tou  often  lici'ated 
by  the  impact  o'i  U.F?.  military  aid.  After 
giving  the  in'oblem  mucli  siudy  tlie  com- 
in;t,teo  voted  li  abolish  Ihe  Dei:art.-ne.it 
of  Defen.se's  authority  to  finance  ca.sy 
term  credit  sales  to  developing  coun- 
tri.  s.  Th.e  Seiiate  su!);:o!';i  d  tVu>  commit - 
tec's  positidii  and  tii's  i'O.Mtion  i-irrvaiied 
in  the  conference.  alLlioU'jh  the  IIoii.se 
conferees  look  the  view  ihat  Jie  matter 
Wduki  be  ;>vie',v;d  by  .hem  .luain  ihis 
year. 

I  iiir.  i.ot  disno.sfd  to  lavn  the  military 
sales  issue  again,  .'ir.ce  it  was  .':ettlpd  last 
year  as  far  as  I  am  eo'ic-rned.  D'lt  1 
will,  of  course,  cairy  out  the  traditioual 
oourte'y  of  introducim  the  administra- 
tion if-qu{;;t.  ;if  the  liroii'er  t^me,  I  am 
withholding  introduction  of  the  foreign 
a1(i  bill,  nowe\('i'.  u.itii  I'lernihtarv  sales 
bill  iias  b<Mn  submitted  and  ve  havo  i;ad 
an  (V'ljortuiMiy  to  lev'ew  the  two  bills  to- 
gether. I  make  th's  stat'-inent  Lir  the 
rcc  H'd  since  the  administralio  I's  bn.sic 
fci-'-'i'-'i-i  aid  bill  has  ::'ret;.:v  bL";n  'iit..,- 
dacca  in  i';e  other  body.  As  soon  as  a 
miliiary  .sali  s  Ijill  is  .-ubmi'trd  to  ihe 
Sep.atc.  and  ve  know  th"  full  ijictu"':  for 
the  i^iTjix'.sed  tconomic  r-iid  military  aid 
prucram,  tlie  proDo.si  d  ]  •-•islation  •  :i  1- • 
formally  introduced,  pcrli.ips  by  cjmbin- 
inu  tiie  two  bills  to  :imi3hfy  the  commit- 
tee's work. 


TIIE   AMERICAN   INDIAN    IGNORED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presidoiit.  the  An-'.cr- 
ican  Indian  v.-ill  search  l:i  -vain  lor  any 
sub.stance  to  the  rhetoric  of  Pre.sident 
John.son's  recent  me.ssa"c  on  educatim. 

.•\llhough  indirectly  the  Ji^.dian  r.  ee  i-,r-s 
benelits  throuuh  Oix-raiLn  Ileadsliirt 
and  the  Elementary  anri  Secondary  Ed'j- 
cation  Act.  subjects  to  ■-.iiieli  the  Pj-e-i- 
dent  did  allude,  neither  rif  these  admi- 
rable proLM-ams  can  reacli  the  dil'-uima  of 
Indian  education.  Tlu-  Fed-^ral  school 
.system  dev'sc-d  lor  the  American  Indian 
eliild  criei  out  lor  liianae.  It  forces  the 
child  from  his  home  at  ages  as  early 
a-.  6  to  .spend  9  months  of  the  year  in  the 
lonely  dreariness  of  a  tvoarding  .school 
h'jndreds  of  miles  from  home.  .And  the 
President  says  nothini  about  it  ui  his 
message.  A  mtional  crisis  ;qi-,'rcd  b-.-  the 
While  Hou-". 

I  am  told  by  my  f:iendo  in  the  legal 
pr.j:cssion  that  whon  -av^xd.v.i  h.'s  ca.-ie  a 
-  cod  appellate  lawyer  goes  for  tno  iucu- 
lar— a  vivid  way  oi  describing  an  essen- 
tial rule  of  action.  Ti  e  Pres'dent  iiistead 
of  uoing  for  the  juuular  avoids  even  the 
opportunity  tD  iilend  the  American  lii- 
dian's  case.  By  his  inact  on.  there  : ;  '.r:t 
little  hope  for  Indian  educnt'on.  exc;  t- 1  in 
the  Conaress.  Tiie  Wh-l'>.e  House  siknce 
IS  our  mandate. 


HOW  LONG.  O.   HOW  lONG? 

Mr.  BYRD  "f  West  Viitrinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Ruc).  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Mart'nsburg,  W.  'Va.,  Journal,  recently 
published  a  briei  but  thought-provoking 
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eduoi;al   on    the   sjodlessne'ss   of   recent 
Federal  court  decisions 

Recently,  the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Chicaeo  ruled  asainst  this  innocuous 
verse 

We  thank  you  for  the  flowers  so  sweet 
We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  enf 
We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  slnt; 
We  thAnk  you  for  everything 

Mr  Martin  s  editorial  pointed  out  that 
veises  such  as  this  have  been  recited  in 
American  schools  since   colonial   times. 

And  yet  now — 

He  said — 
we  have  Judges  who  suddenly  And  all  of 
this  to  be  interfering  with  sonieoKiy'i  loiisii- 
tutlon^l  rights  These  are  the  same  Judges 
who  hand  down  decision  after  decision  pru- 
tectlng  the  crlmlnrtl  .md  endiiiiKerlng  the 
public  safety.  How  lung  .ire  the  American 
people  going  to  t<ike  this  sort  nt  behavior 
from  the  federal  courts — 

Mr  Martin  asked. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
ed:fo:-.a.'  from  the  Martinsburu  Journal 
be  printed  in  the  REroRo 

liieie  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  ip;io'As: 

How  Long.  O.  How  Long-- 

V\e  thank  you  for  the  flowers  so  sweet 
We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat 
We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing 
"We  thank  you  for  everything." 

Although  a  critical  poet  might  not  go  along 
with  the  meter  of  the  .tbove  little  '.efbc.  *<• 
can  t  see  whv  anyone  wtjuld  ubject  to  having 
his  child  repeat  It.  Certalaly.  it  is  a  pure  and 
clean  and  nice  thought 

The  Cnited  States  Court  of  Appeals  In  Chi- 
cago— backed  up  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court — has  ruled,  however,  that  the 
saying  of  such  a  verse  is  definitely  religious 
and  hence  c  lunot  be  recited  m  .i  public 
school 

This  publl<-  school  w.is  ,i  kindergarten 
class  where  tre  teacher  had  .'hi'sen  the  verse 
for  opening  i>i   the  dally  routine. 

In  Justifying  the  decision.  Judge  Luther 
M  Swygert  said  "The  secular  purposes  of 
the  verse  were  merely  .idjtinctive  and  supple- 
nienta:  to  its  basic  and  primary  purpose. 
which  •*■  is  a  .'■ellgious  .ict  of  praising  and 
thanking  a  deity." 

This  IS  Just  another  example  ')f  how  f.ir 
our  present-day  federal  courts  are  going  m 
trying  to  make  us  a  godless  nation  Verses 
stich  as  this  have  been  said  in  public  schools 
since  colonial  times  and  \ei  now  we  have 
Judges  who  suddenly  find  ail  of  this  to  be 
Interfenng  with  somebody's  rights  These  are 
the  same  Judges  who  hand  down  decision 
alter  decision  protecting  the  c:riminal  .ind 
end.mger'.ng  the  public  safety 

Huw  .ong  are  the  American  people  going 
to  take  this  sort  jf  beh.ivior  from  the  federal 
court*  ' 


CAPITALIZING  ON   COMMUNISM 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  Ar- 
naud  de  Borchgra\e.  >enior  editor  of 
N'e^A  ^'.vefk.  has  written  a  most  mfoima- 
'.I'.c  article  on  the  rapidly  developing 
trade  between  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Entitled  •Capitalizing  on  Com- 
manism."  the  article  appeared  in  the 
December  '25  i.ssue  uf  Newsweek. 

Mr.  de  Borchgrave  remarks  that  by 
^ellir.K  Eastern  Europeans  sophisticated 
industrial  equipment,  and  then  providing 
them  with  the  know-how  to  make  this 
equipment  work,  "Western  Europe  has 
launched     what.     In     many     respects, 


amount  i  to  a  latter-day  'Marshall  jilan' 
for  the  Ea.st"  He  .bjoes  on  to  comment 
that  as  this  process  of  ecnnomlc  develop- 
ment intensifies.  Communist  planners 
have  been  obliiiated  to  reexamine  their 
economic  structure.^  and  to  modernize 
and  liberalize  their  economic  systems. 

Mr  de  Borchgrave  observes  that  the 
United  States  has  so  far  shown  little 
initiative  m  carving  out  a  place  tor  it.self 
in  Eastern  Furope.  while  Western  Euro- 
pean businessmen  '  have  been  quick  to 
seek  a  foothold  m  what  is  the  fa.stest- 
urowint,'  market  for  industrial  ^'(xxis  in 
the  world — the  350  million  people  who 
live  under  Communist  rule  from  Berlin 
to  Vladivostok.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  aiticle  mentioned  abo\e  be 
inserted  in  the  Reiord  at  ihis  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Reiord. 
as  follows 

CAPrrALlZlNG  OV    CuMMt'NtSM 

(By  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave) 
Russian  government  buys  60-perrent  in- 
terest in  Belgian  oil  companv,"  'Dutch  con- 
oerii  building  *40  million  hothfuise  complex 
for  Bulgaria."  France's  Schneider  mi  sched- 
ule with  Rumanian  powerplant."  "Czech 
k;o\ernmeiit  negotiating  for  acen.se  to  build 
Franco-British  computers  for  eastern 
market." 

\n  optimlf.t's  vision  of  Wall  Street  Jnur- 
iiai  headlines  for  the  vear  '20O0'>  .Not  at  all. 
In.stead.  these  ire  descriptions  of  business 
deals  currently  in  progress— deals  of  a  kind 
that  have  become  almost  dally  occurrences 
between  the  capitalist  .md  Communl.st  lialves 
of  Europe.  .After  years  of  eyeing  each  other 
susplclouslv  .icross  the  gulf  of  ideological  dif- 
ference, the  men  who  run  Etirope's  factories 
have  begun  to  discover  .i  common  language 
m  trade  .\nd  m  a  wav  few  people  on  either 
side  of  the  Berlin  wall  yet  understand,  the 
decisions  made  m  executive  suites  from  Man- 
chester to  .Novosibirsk  .ire  beginning  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  the  political  lUe  of 
the  Continent. 

TTiat  all  this  should  come  ,%s  a  surprise  to 
anyone  is  elociueiit  testimony  Xo  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  East-West  trade  has  bur- 
geoned. In  the  last  two  years,  for  example, 
Italy's  exports  to  East  Europe  have  increased 
a  staggering  46  per  cent,  while  total  East- 
West  trade  is  surging  ahead  at  a  rate  of 
Slime  20  per  rent  .i  year  niree  years  ago. 
there  were  333  flights  a  week  between  the 
two  halves  uf  Europe:  today,  there  are  800-— 
and  15  million  people  are  expected  *o  make 
the  trip  m  1968.  West  European  business- 
men wtio  used  to  complain  .ibout  shoddv, 
.iccommodatlon  m  the  East  will  shortly  be 
able  to  spend  the  night  at  hixury  hotels 
being  built  by  a  Pan  .Xnierlcan  .Mrways  sub- 
sidiary in  Budapest.  Bucharest  and  Prague 
And  In  deference  to  their  bourgeois  visitors. 
more  than  luo  Communist  hotels  and  re.s- 
taurants  now  welcome  a  Dlner'^  Club  credit 
card. 

Though  goods  ,ire  flowing  in  unprece- 
dented quantities  in  both  directions.  It  is, 
quite  understandably,  the  more  t^echnologl- 
c.iUy  advanced  firms  In  the  West  that  are 
writing  most  of  the  big  cjrders.  By  selling 
the  Communists  the  most  sophisticated  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  then  providing  them 
with  the  knowhow  to  run  it.  Western  Europe 
has  launched  what.  In  many  respects, 
amounts  to  a  latterdav  'Marshall  plan  '  for 
the  East.  And  inevitably,  as  this  develop- 
ment process  Intensifies.  Communist  plan- 
ners have  been  obliged  to  re-examine  their 
economic  structures  The  more  they  trade 
with  us,"  remarked  one  Belgian  business- 
man, the  more  pressure  they  re  under  'o 
modernlre   their   economic  svstem   " 
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The  effects  of  this  pressure  are  by  now 
■  iear  Already,  '^'ugoslavla,  Czechosl.ivakl.-i 
Bulgaria  and  Poland  have  instituted  sweep- 
in,'  economic  reforms,  and  Hungary  and  Ru- 
mania have  made  plans  to  follow  suit  In 
most  Ea.st  Eurf>piMn  countries  next  \eur 
planu  that  turn  a  profit  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  up  ro  ,50  per  cent  of  their  f-.rpt.'n- 
cxihanee  earnings  lo  be  u?ed  to  make  their 
products  more  competitive  In  both  price  and 
qualltv  And  lew  Communist  econ -ip.isr., 
make  ,inv  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  object 
of  all  this  eventually  to  establish  .i  inark'-t- 
orlented  economy  with  a  minimum  of  stat,* 
controls  Says  Dr  Otakar  Pohl.  the  director- 
general  of  tjie  Czech  State  Bank:  Both  eco- 
nonilcally  and  poUtlcallv.  f.iere  Is  no  ..t;,,.r 
choice  but  to  proceed  with  economic  reforms 
to  make  our  Industrv  mure  cffic  ifiit  and  ■•i 
Instill  in  It  a  spirit  of  enterprise  " 

Hy  now  economic  lib.rallzatiin  in  the  East 
has  developed  Its  own  momentum  .itid  there 
IS  little  the  Communist  Party's  Nerouu.  :,>). 
lies  can  do  to  slam  on  the  brakes  As  a  result 
ponder  ais  state  cc .inn-.! t tees,  padiied  with 
partv  hacks,  arc  increa^ln;:;Iv  bvpas.sed  riiere 
is  a  growing  cleavage,  too,  between  conven- 
tional Communist  piilltlcal  wisdom  and  the 
dynamics  of  a  modern  tcclinoloaic,,!  ;^fcirtv 
It  Is  beyond  dispute,"  declares  Czech  Jurist 
Pavel  Pcska,  "that  econc'mlc  refcrm  ii>-ef(, 
,in  adeqiaie  political  .'svtem  to  rrpl.ice  t'le 
old  one  .And  .ilthough  sonie  Conimiiiilst 
leaders  are  understandably  concerned  that 
their  experiments  with  internatlfjiial  'rade 
will  create  serliuis  dlsl.icatlons  In  their  do- 
mestic PconoriMes.  many  Europeans,  Cummu- 
nlsts  and  non-CoiTimunlsts  alike,  are  begin- 
ning to  look  forward  to  the  day  wlien  all  of 
Europe  will  iiuictlon  as  a  slncle  trading  unit, 
permitting  a  new  and  more  rational  division 
of  lah.ir  between  Ea-st  and  West 
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So  far.  the  US  has  shown  little  initiative 
in  carving  out  a  place  tor  Itself  in  this  "hew 
order  "  This  strikes  manv  Euroepans  a.-,  irunic 
since  It  was  President  Jf>hnson  who  provided 
the  prime  Impulse  for  the  current  boom  in 
East- West  'rade  when,  l.i.st  year,  he  endorsed 
the  principle  of  ■•building  bridges  to  the 
East  Says  an  utficlal  (it  Hrltain'.i  Hoard  of 
Trade:  Before  that  speech.  Western  Kuro- 
peans  were  alwavs  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders to  see  If  the  US  w;us  watching  Now 
they  charge  ahead.  Ignc  re  agreements  to  limit 
credits  tc)  nve  vrars  and  are  tot.iUy  uncon- 
1  erned  ;ibiiut  US  reactions  '  Meantime,  the 
US  Congress— bitterly  divided  by  the  .-strug- 
gle against  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia — 
has  apparently  shelved  the  President's  new 
East-West  trade  relations  bill  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

Making  the  most  ol  the  political  ad-.aii- 
tage  they  enjov  because  their  nations  are 
not  involved  m  Vietnam.  Western  European 
businessmen  have  been  quick  to  seek  a  foot- 
hold in  wliat  IS  the  tastest-ijrowins  ir.arket 
for  industrial  goods  in  the  world — the  350 
million  people  who  live  under  Communist 
rule  from  Berlin  to  'Vladivostok.  While  the 
US  still  mjiintalns  prohibitively  high  barriers 
against  trade  with  'he  East,  'he  members  "f 
the  Common  .Market  have  abolished  inipiri 
restrictions  on  hundreds  (f  Eastern  Euro- 
pean products  The  result  is  that  West  Eu- 
rope s  two-way  trade  with  llie  Eiist  is  now 
hearing  the  magic  figure  of  $10  billion  :<. 
year 

The  past  eighteen  months  have  seen  a 
veritable  cascade  of  "turnkey"  operations  for 
the  ciolivery  of  complete  plants.  Joint  East- 
West  ventures,  partnerships  and  licensing 
agreements.  Mast  commonly,  Western  firms 
supply  t.he  technological  know-how  and  ma- 
chinery, the  Eastern  partner  provides  site, 
plant  .ind  cheap  i.ibor.  and  risks  .aid  prolits 
are  spilt  50-50.  All  told.  West  European  com- 
panies have  completed  or  are  now  bulldlBg 
some  150  piants  throughout  East  Europe  and 
Russia — and  more  contracts  are  on  the  way 
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For  the  nrst  time.  Ea.stern  jjlants  which  are 
.iiixloviK  to  incre:tie  their  export  capacity  are 
ijeglnning  to  discuss  m.ui.is;ement  contracts 
with  Western  lirm.<  And  m  the  most  aston- 
ishing development  to  date,  Olivetti,  which 
:.s  already  tlie  .Soviet  Clovernmenfs  .idvlser 
"U  mech.inizatlon  and  automation  of  office 
procedures,  is  about  to  l.md  a  $100  million 
to  $150  million  contract  lur  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  .Soviet  bureaucracy — a  deal  that 
will  automaticaKy  make  the  Italian  firm  privy 
to  Hussi:i's  corridors  of  power. 

The  trickle-down  effect  of  all  this  on  the 
Western  Eurojiean  economy  :>  immense.  For 
example,  the  i;u'den  lalloui  iroin  the  $890 
million  deal  under  which  It.ily's  Piat  Is  bulld- 
intt  the  Soviet  Union  i  7:jb.C00-car-a-year 
.iiiio  plant  is  settling  all  over  Italy.  Italian 
arms  are  getting  J.322  million  worth  of  orders 
to  supply  4,000  of  the  12.500  machine  tools 
for  the  Plat-built  plant  at  Togliattlgrad. 
Pirelli  is  building  six  lactories  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  will  manuf.icture  everything 
l.'om  rubber  components  for  the  Flat-de- 
sit-ned  TAZ  car  to  l.itex  t,wimsults.  Olivetti 
will  computerize  the  plant  and  Innocentl 
will  make  $50  million  worth  of  U.S. -designed 
presses. 

.sw\p 

Tlie  picture  in  other  countries  in  Western 
Europe  Is  the  same  Brit:Tin's  ICI,  the  largest 
chemical  company  m  West  Europe,  lias  ne- 
t'otiated  what.  In  effect,  is  an  exchange  of 
advanced  technological  know-how  for  Soviet 
pure  rese:ircli — a  de:il  made  possible  because 
Itussia  IS  now  willing  to  pay  for  patents  and 
is  anxious  to  sell  ii.s  uwn  overseas.  Czecho- 
^lJV.lk;,l  h.as  paid  $9  million  for  a  license  to 
build  Renault  cars  and  plans  to  use  the 
French  lirni's  worldwide  facilities  to  service 
export  models.  .\nd  recently.  Air  France  be- 
'  line  the  lirst  Western  carrier  to  lease  Soviet 
IL  62  Jetliners. 

How  long  East-West  trade  can  continue 
I J  urow  at  the  present  rate  no  one  really 
Knows.  The  Eastern  nations  have  long  shop- 
ping lists;  Rumania  alone  is  currently  plac- 
l:'.g  orders  for  almost  $300  million  in  plant 
.■nd  equipment,  including  steel  strip  mills, 
newsprint  plants,  nitrogen  fertilizer  factories 
and  a  nuclear  power  plant.  But  at  the  same 
t:ine  the  East  Is  Increasingly  falling  short  on 
moans  of  payment.  At  first,  barter  arrange- 
ments were  accepted  to  get  trade  rolling.  But 
now  such  deals  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Instead,  Western  credit  terms  are 
growing  ever  more  generous.  France  which 
once  limited  Itself  to  seven-year  credits  at 
6  per  cent  now  elves  elght-and-half  years  at 
.")  :i  per  cent  .\nd  tince  repayment  only  starts 
wl.en  the  goods  are  actually  delivered,  the 
true  credit  period,  in  effect.  Is  frequently 
ten  years. 
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Some  experts,  moreover,  believe  that  If 
East-West  trade  is  to  continue  to  grow,  credit 
will  have  to  be  stretched  to  the  point  where 
;*  will  be  tantamount  to  a  West  European 
;i;d  program.  This  is  the  view  of  'Vladimir 
Veiebit.  a  Yugoslav  who  formerly  lieaded 
•J-.e  U.N.'s  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
in  organization  devoted  to  the  promotion 
ff  East-West  trade.  Says  Velebit:  "The  East 
must  Increase  its  export  earnings  and  this 
I  ;n  only  be  done  with  more  flexible  Western 
credit  policies  After  all.  the  East  European 
nations  have  proved  themselves  conscientious 
debtors  Not  one  has  ever  defaulted  on  a  pay- 
ment They  have  always  paid  on  time  and 
V. i*h  such  a  pood  record  they  obviously  de- 
serve to  be  treated  more  generously." 

N'elther  the  IMF  nor  the  World  Bank  has 
'ver  done  a  survey  of  the  Eastern  countries' 
economic  potential  and  credit-worthiness. 
But  Velebit  believes  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia 
.ir.d  Poland  would  readily  agree  to  such  a 
tudy.  "Most  of  their  reforms  are  designed  to 
develop  a  dynamic  export  drive,"  he  says. 
'But  first  they  must  go  in  for  marketing 
research  in  a  big  way.  Tlien  they  must  con- 


centrate on  better  quality,  better  design, 
better  after-sales  service.  The  Russians,  for 
example,  have  done  well  with  cameras  and 
their  watches  are  up  to  Swiss  standards. 
They  are  very  advanced  in  mining  machinery 
and  drilling  equipment.  But  on  many  items 
they  are  still  a  generation  behind  in  design 
and  reliability." 

Velebit  also  believes  that  the  enlerpr;.:es 
ot  the  future.  Ea.'-t  and  West,  will  develop 
aloii';  tLe  same  lines:  whether  st;ite-operate(i, 
:  tite-owned  or  privately  owned,  they  will  ,ill 
be  run  by  ijroddcis  of  the  nianauerl.U  revolu- 
ti(jn.  "Renault  in  France  beloiu's  to  tlii>  M.tte 
jiL^-t  as  Skoda  does  in  C/.echoslovaki,i."  Vele- 
bit notes,  ".ind  both  are  run  l)y  rit'litly  (rtii- 
I  ated  technocr.its  on  tiil.irN ." 
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Vtleblt  also  foresees  another  Klmilarlty 
Ijeiween  the  Kastrrn  sl.ite  truMs  .md  the 
leadintt  Western  corporations-  :,11  will  be 
iijjantic.  In  Euluari:i.  40  ^t.ite  trusts  employ 
some  GOO. 000  pefiple  and  .-uiiply  :;5  i)cr  cent 
fif  the  country's  production.  Hodopa,  the 
iiuge  Bulgarian  aKriculHirnl  irust,  is  .i  state 
witliin  a  state.  runi.liK;  its  own  tr.insport 
network  :ind  stores  ;,nd  dealiiii!  directly  with 
us  lorelgn  customers.  "Eastern  Eur(  pe':  cur- 
•"Is,"  says  Velebit,  "are  i  lie  equi\,ilent  of 
your  mergers.  You're  all  (pelting  bigger  and 
they  are,  too."  (Curiously,  Eastern  econoini.st,s 
now  seem  almost  as  concerned  .,s  tlioir  We,-t- 
crn  counterparts  about  the  danger  of  t.^'irot- 
illng  competition.  "Trusts  whicli  ,  re  eco- 
nomically itidependent."  one  Rumanian 
economist  has  written,  "can  i^nly  be  jillowed 
in  a  socialist  economy  to  the  extent  that  tliey 
do  not  become  monopolies  and  do  ntjt  ap- 
preciably curtail  competitive  forces.")         » 

By  American  standards,  of  course,  the 
Communist  world  Is  no  trading  El  Dorado. 
But  the  odds  seem  great  that  it  will  be  one 
day  and  that,  when  that  day  comes,  the 
Western  Europeans  will  have  :ilready  occu- 
pied the  ground  floor. 

SALES  SURGE    TO    THE    EAST-WESTfRN    rtlROPE'S    BUR- 
GEONING TRADE  WITH  THE  COMMU'flST  BLOC 

IWeslem  exports  lo  Eastern  furope  (Alhania  Eulearia.  Czech.i- 
slovakia,  East  Germany,  Hunpary  Poland  Rumania  ani) 
U  S.S  R).  In  millions  ol  US.  uoil.jc'l 
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Austria 176 

Belgium-Luxembourg.  93 

France 240 

Greece b2 

Italy.. 216 

Netherlands 77 

Spain 15 

Sweden 114 

Switzerland 66 

United  Kingdom 295 

United  States 135 

West  Germany 473 
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WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  BACKS  DIS- 
TRICT PLAN  FOR  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  iia.s 
been  considerable  .speculation  in  edi- 
torials and  political  columns  recently  on 
the  role  the  electoral  collepe  may  jjlay 
in  electing  the  ne.xt  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February' 
13,  1968,  placed  the  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective  and  in  addition  endor.sed  the 
district  plan  for  electoral  college  retorm. 
The  district  plan  as  embodied  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12  would  elect  elector.s 
from  existing  congressional  district.s,  or 
from  separately  drawn  districts  that  are 
compact  and  contiguous  in  nature  as  -.veil 
as  being  equal  in  population.  In  addition 
two  electors,  corresponding  to  the  two 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  each  State 


for  its  two  Senator.';,  would   be 
.-statewide. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  puii:i.-  out. 
thi.s  .sy.'Jtem  pi'ovides  most  of  the  benefit.s 
uf  the  direct  ballot  but  does  not  have  tlie 
drawbacks  of  a  di.'ect  i  lection  plan.  S.jc- 
cifically,  tlie  editorial  mention.'d  that  a 
direct  popular  election  could  weaken  our 
traditional  iwo-party  .'^y.stem  by  .^caller- 
m  t  \otes  amont!  .several  candidates.  Im- 
Iiliedly.  it  indicated  ihnt  a  direct  dic- 
tion iilan  could  never  be  adoj^teri  because 
it  .seems  to  many  .^mericiw.'j  to  consti- 
tute too  radical  a  ciiaiu'e,  I  believe  tliis 
is  true.  .Serious  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
the  necessary  numbers  of  States,  par- 
ticularly small  States,  wo'jld  i  \  er  ratify 
a  con.-;titutional  amendment  calliivj  for 
a  direct  jjopular  election. 

Mr.  President,  there  ;iic  many  more 
reasons  why  a  direct  election  i:Ian  is  not 
the  best  alteriialive  lor  the  ijre.^eiu  unit 
vote  .\vstem.  including  the  tlneat  of  Fed- 
eral control  uf  elections  and  llie  lenerini; 
on  a  promi.se  made  lo  the  .smaller  .States 
wlicn  the  Constitution  was  adopted  The 
;"i. "t  :emTins  however,  that  a  reform  of 
t.he  electoral  cullrgc  is  overdue.  It  .--hould 
iiave  been  taki  n  xi\->  in  the  pest  so  that 
the  ."specter  of  a  third  party  candidate 
tlirowing  the  uiocoininu  election  inti  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  be 
haiisint;  over  u.;  i;t  this  time. 

It  is  too  late  to  cry  over  spilt  milk  but 
action  should  be  taken  now,  v.-hile  the 
refornr  movement  is  riding  high,  :o  pi'e- 
vent  these  i.>roblems  in  the  future. 
Adoption  of  the  district  jilan  ot  electoral 
college  reform  would  prevent  the.se  prob- 
lems and  I  hope  that  the  Coneress  will 
soon  have  an  oiipnrtunity  to  \'o;e  ' :";  .S^ri- 
nto  .Joint  Resolution  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■,ent  that  the  Wail  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial be  included  m  the  Rtcl.rd  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  print' d  in  tl^e  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  ."^treet  Journal,  Ftb    :  ?    :  *68| 

Review  .\nu  Outi  ook:    .■^  Hr.MiNnrR  !"p.   :.:  Mr. 

\V.^^I,.^CE 

For  more  'liau  ,i  century  iliere  ...<.s  i./eeii 
talk  of  reforming  the  U.K.  .'-ystem  of  electing 
a  Pre.sideiit.  and  now  Cieorge  Wallace's  an- 
nouncement cf  his  thlrd-!>arty  candidacy 
should  help  spur  the  nation  to  action. 

Not  even  the  lormer  Alabama  irovernor 
rciilly  believes  he  has  any  chance  of  .ichievlng 
the  nation's  hlshest  office.  It  i=  quite  pos- 
:  :ble.  liowpver.  that  he  could  Ir.fluence  the 
election  resuit.  More  remotely,  lie  nilaht  even 
be  able  to  influence  the  policies  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

We  are  by  no  moaiis  sUL»ee.-tlncr  'i-at  Mr. 
Wallace's  .\nierican  Independent  P.irty  or 
any  other  .cpliiiter  trroup  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  ."^eek  a  jilace  on  t!io  ballot. 
Though  the  nation's  political  itabil'.ty  owes 
a  ;ot  to  the  two-iiarty  .system,  voters  un- 
liappy  with  both  major  parties  shou'.d  have 
the    right    to    look    elsewhere. 

At  the  moment  there  are  indeed  niany 
Americans  who  are  both  disenchanted  with 
the  Democrats  and  as  yet  unpersuaded  by 
;;ny  of  the  possible  Republican  candidates. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  some  of  these  voters 
will  cast  ballots  for  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  reason  mentioned  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Alabaman's  critics  Is,  of  course,  race. 
Mr.  Wallace's  fervent  oratory — "segregation 
now  .  .  .  segregation  tomorrow  .  .  .  segre- 
gation forever" — undoubtedly  has  won  over 
a   number  cT  die-hard   racists.  Yet    '.he   ex- 
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governor  himself  does  not  actually  think  any 
such  aim  is  cupable  ol  achlevennent;  he  stood 
•'In  the  schoolhouse  door."  all  right,  but  he 
steppetl  .islde  to  permit  the  inevitable. 

Greater  numbers  nf  Americans,  we  siispect, 
question  the  politicians'  theory  that  social 
Ills  developed  over  centuries  can  be  cured 
overnight  by  nastily  devised  legislation. 
Other  voters  agree  with  Mr  WiUace's  conten- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  i;enerally 
plass  too  large  a  role  in  the  nation's  life  Still 
others  are  merely  confused  and  unluippy  m 
geui-ral  -iboiit  llie  i.atlon  s  current  m  .laiso. 

Many  of  these  citizens  wouldn't  dream  ol 
voting  for  the  former  governor  if  they 
thoui^nt  he  could  be  lected.  They  hope  in- 
stead that  their  ballots  will  -serv»  as  a  quiet 
protest,  a  dem.md  that  Washington  more 
thoughtfully  appralie  its  abilities,  its  re- 
sources  and   Its   true  responsibilities. 

In  rhe  process  Mr.  Wallace  will  pull  votes 
troni  both  major  p.irtles  a  fact  iney  botti 
deplore.  But  we  do  cot  uelieve  that  the 
Demociais  and  Republicans  have  any  in- 
herent right  to  the  votes  ul  Americans  wuo 
simply  di.u  t  like  what  the  two  parties  stand 
for. 

A  more  valid  concern  for  the  nation,  m 
our  opinion,  is  that  the  Alabaman  inisiii 
carry  enou'gh  Southern  statvs  to  deny  either 
major-purty  candidate  a  majority  m  the 
Electoral  College.  The  election  then  would 
be  ihrown  into  the  House,  where  each  stat". 
large  or  small,  would  have  a  biugl?  vote.  In 
such  .1  circiini-sTan^?  a  man  with  a  sl/ablc 
popular  plur.iU'.y  could  lose. 

l:  the  election  turns  out  that  way.  more- 
over. Mr.  Wallace  has  made  It  quite  plain 
that  he  would  try  to  bargain  with  one  or 
bo-h  of  the  major  candidates,  trading  his 
support  tor  concessions  to  his  ideas.  We  can 
hope  that  neither  big  party  would  make  such 
a  deal,  but  it's  too  bad  that  there's  even 
a  chance   for   it   to   be   proposed. 

It  Is  obviously  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  the  Electoral  College  before  N'ovem- 
bers  election,  but  the  Wallace  candidacy, 
whatever  happens,  should  put  some  push 
behind  at  le.ist  one  of  the  reform  proposals 
now  :a  Congr^^ss. 

A  Constitutional  amendment  naturally 
should  be  driwn  with  care.  Direct  popular 
election  of  the  P>resldent.  though  the  most 
democratic  wt-y.  still  seems  to  many  Ameri- 
cans too  radical  a  change.  Direct  election,  for 
one  thing,  could  weaken  the  two-party  sys- 
tem by  scattering  votes  among  several  candi- 
dates. 

In  .my  case,  most  of  the  benefits  of  a  direct 
ballot  could  be  obtained  in  another  way:  By 
choosing  the  bulk  of  the  electors  by  Congres- 
sional districts  instead  of  picking  them  all 
statewide,  as  at  present.  The  electoral  vole 
then  would  be  much  more  likely  to  reflect 
the  p<,'Pvil  ir  result. 

Reasonable  reform  of  the  Electoral  College 
18  long  overdue  By  reminding  everyone  of 
that  fact,  Mr.  W  lilace  has  done  the  country 
a  favor. 


ROY  REUTHER 


Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  when  Roy 
Reuther  died  last  month,  people  who 
nn!y  knew  of  him  mourned  the  passing 
of  :i  threat  labor  leader 

But  those  who  knew  Roy  Reuther  best 
mourned  the  passing  of  one  vvnose  desire 
to  tmpro've  the  life  of  anyone  he  met  is 
luiexcelled.  "A  great  humanitarian"  is 
an  overworked  and  not  always  under- 
.->tood  phrase — but  of  Roy  Reuther  it  is 
applied  m  literal  truth 

Roy  was  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as 
he  d'd  because  self-interests  were  al- 
ways subjUiiLited  to  the  problems  and 
needs  at  hand — leaving  his  tremendous 
energies  for  the  tasks  that  he  believed  in. 

His   full   concept  of   life   was  so  elo- 


quently staled  by  two  of  his  closest 
friends  at  memorial  services  that  I 
liereby  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
reprinted  at  tins  point  m  my  remarks 
the  eulogies  of  the  Honorable  George  Ed- 
wards and  the  Honorable  Wade  McCree, 
Jr  .  both  judges  of  the  U  S  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit 

Tiiere  being  no  objixnion,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Eulogy  or  Roy  Rei'ther.  Sati-rday, 

JUNl'ARV    13.    1068 

(By  Judge  George  Edwards l 

Most  of  us  here  present  Kxlay  remember  a 
great  deal  about  Roy  Reuther  He  was  born 
In  1909  in  Wheeling.  West  Virginia  He  was 
one  Hf  hve  children  •  f  Mr.  .md  Mrs  Valentine 
Reuther  Ills  famllv  was  a  pioneer  labor  and 
-social  democratic  family.  It's  only  accurate 
to  say  that  Roy's  life  w.is  m.^plred  by  the 
heritage  of  his  home  Prom  both  his  lather 
Valentine  Reuther  and  his  mother  .\tina  who 
is  with  us  here  today,  he  w.is  taught  from 
childhood  that  working  people  have  a  right 
to  more  of  the  good  things  of  life — mtire  ."^^e- 
curlly.  more  dignity,  a  better  standard  of 
living,  better  working  conditions,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  their  children  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  pcissible.  that  democracy  in  Ameri- 
can society  needed  to  be  broadened  and  deep- 
ened and  that  all  human  beings  of  what- 
ever race,  creed  or  color  were  equal  before 
God  and  before  their  fellow  man  This  was 
the  sort  of  home  which  pnxluced  live  great 
children.  Roy  and  his  brothers  Ted.  Walter 
and  Victor  and  his  sister  Chris  have  always 
been  very  close.  They've  been  together  con- 
tinually through  their  lives  both  in  periods 
of  jov  and  in  periods  ot  crisis.  And  this  close- 
ness of  family  as  a  tradition  has  been  mir- 
rored in  Roy's  own  intimate  home  It's  been 
mirrored  in  the  love  which  bound  him  to 
Panla  and  to  their  two  sons  Divld  and  Allen 

I  don't  think  Roy  would  want  his  family 
or  us  to  meet  here  today  Just  to  mourn. 
Memories  of  one  who  ha«  left  ^^o  much  that 
was  so  good  with  so  many  do  not  need  always 
be  painful 

I  remember  Roy  as  a  radiant  man.  When 
he  wasn't  radlatlui^  humor  he  was  radiat- 
ing enthusiasm.  There  was  always  a  smile 
and  usually  a  lau£;h  In  any  conversation 
with  Roy  Reuther 

Actually.  If  Roy  knew  we  were  gathered 
here  together  today  In  such  numbers  he 
would  probably  want  to  know  whether  we 
had  dlstribvited  nominating  petitions  or  had 
talked  ibtiut  raising  tunds  for  the  coming 
voter  rei^.f tratlon  drive. 

Mr  Justice  Holmes  once  said,  'as  life  Is 
action  .ind  passion.  It  Is  required  of  a  man 
that  he  should  sh;ire  the  passion  ,ind  action 
of  his  time  at  the  peril  of  being  Judged 
not  to  have  lived."  Judged  on  this  basis.  Ro^ 
Reuther  lived  the  equivalent  of  several  lives. 
Wade  has  already  spoken  eloquently  oi  his 
a:reat  contributions  In  political  and  com- 
munity ailairs.  And  I  shan't  repeat  this 
theme,  Roy  Inherited  not  only  the  social 
vision  of  his  family,  he  saw  and  he  lived 
both  as  a  young  man  and  afterwards  with 
the  great  social  problems  of  his  time  He. 
like  many  of  us.  wiu;  a  child  of  the  depre.'s- 
s;  n  He  knew  the  unemployment  line,  the 
.soup  kitchens.  He  saw  tiie  poverty  and  the 
insecurity  in  the  lives  of  millions,  millions 
which  then  encompassed  the  automooile 
workers  He  w;u.  one  of  the  leading  organizers 
of  tne  great  movement  we  now  know  as  the 
United  Automobile  Workers-.\FL-CIO.  He  is 
indeed  one  nf  a  limited  number  of  men 
about  whom  it  might  truthfully  be  said,  that 
without  him  the  American  labor  movement 
as  we  know  It  today  might  never  have  come 

to    P.XlSt 

His  periods  ^f  .'-ervice  to  the  labcT  move- 
ment were  most  lmpc«rtant  in  the  days  when 
the   very   survival   of    the   union   Itself    was 


.it  stake  In  Flint.  In  19:i7.  in  the  General 
.Motors  strike,  he  was  the  organi/er.  the 
orator  and  the  planner  of  victory.  In  sub- 
sequent history  lie  has  been  given  credit 
tor  initiating  the  strategy  which  carried  the 
unKin  through  to  victory  In  that  strike  Atia 
his  contribution  begun  then,  has  never  les- 
.seneU  in  the  years  which  have  iollowed  In 
ihe  days  of  the  second  great  test  of  the 
existence  of  the  U.\W  a-s  a  movement  in  IS.Isl 
In  the  tool  and  die  strike,  he  played  a  key 
role  as  the  assistant  director  In  <  harce  ol 
union  atfalrs  in  Poiitiac.  And  in  the  verv 
crucial  periods  In  the  lilstory  of  the  U.AW 
when  iirst  there  was  the  threat  uf  cllciat(jrial 
influence  .ind  company  Intluence  In  an  ctrort 
to  take  over  leadership  i  f  the  union.  Roy 
I>layed  a  major  role  on  the  side  of  the  forces 
that  won  through  to  demt>cratlc  control  of 
the  U.AW  .Still  later  In  ihe  40s  when  there 
was  a  real  possibility  of  tllclatcrlal  influences 
and  devl.-ivc  influences  from  the  communists 
becoming  a  reality  in  the  leadership  of  the 
U.AW.  Roy  Rputher's  cuntrlbutlun  on  the 
side  I  if  democratic  unionism  vas  a  very  mag- 
nificant  one  and  Mi.e  which,  with  others,  be- 
came decisive.  Hut  while  these  are  the  great 
events  of  his  career  as  u  member  (f  the  labor 
movement,  they  by  no  means  represent  al! 
In  the  grand  serkse  of  the  t<?rm.  Uuy  Reu- 
ther was  a  simple  man  and  he  understood 
common  people  and  he  had  a  :  cling  for  'he 
rank  and  tile  of  humnniiy  which  thev  re- 
ciprc-caied  He  always  t-alned  strength  from 
being  near  to  them  .aid  close  lu  ther.t 
whether  at  a  union  meeting  it  a  polltlfal 
action  meeting  or  on  a  [ilcket  line.  It  was 
typical  of  him  that  he  was  at  Selma  in  the 
f'reat  struggle  for  lUil  rights  lor  that  por- 
tion of  our  nation  which  had  been  moat 
deprived  of  those  In  the  history  of  this 
land  It  was  typical  of  him  that  he  was  in 
Jackson.  Miss  <in  that  tense  and  difficult 
day  when  Medgar  Evers  was  committed  to 
the  iTave  .And  it  was  tvpical  of  him  too.  that 
when  'he  fnrn^w.cr'.:crs  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Vallev  needed  .-isslstantc.  Rov  Reuther  was 
marching  with  'hem  in  a  little  town  called 
Rio  Grande  City,  helping  the  ritrus  workers 
of  that  slate  He  had  a  great  sensitlvitv  to 
other  peoples'  problems.  Not  the  onlv.  but 
only  the  most  recent  instant  of  this  was  his 
decision  to  leave  everything  involving  his 
national  concerns  and  national  responsibili- 
ties to  go  to  be  with  (ine  of  his  stalf  members. 
Pancho  Medrano.  when  P.tncho  was  faced 
with  overwhelming  family  tragedy  Rov  Hew 
2  ooo  miles  to  '^tand  with  P.incho  beside  his 
inc'iher  s  >;ravp 

And  then  there's  Roy's  role  as  a  member 
of  the  Justly  famed  Reuth  r  brothers  team. 
The  three  brothers.  Walter.  Victor  and  Roy 
were  as  close  :tE  brothers  could  ever  be.  From 
the  days  of  the  General  Motcrs  strike  when 
there  was  a  Reuther  in  Flint,  another  m 
Detroit  and  another  in  .Anderson.  Indiana, 
to  more  recent  years  when  there  'aus  i  Reu- 
ther m  world  affairs,  a  Reuther  running  the 
union  .md  .tiiother  Reuther  in  national  polit- 
ical ,  ll'iirs.  their  opponents  in  ,'nd  outside  r.f 
the  union  mu.^t  have  felt  that  there  was  it 
le.ist  one  Reuther  brother  everywhere. 

Finally,  in  the  labor  movement.  Roy  typi- 
tied  the  insistence  of  m;iny  that  the  labor 
movement  should  always  remain  a  move- 
ment .tnd  never  become  Just  a  business.  He 
was  a  person  of  commitment  and  a  person 
of  dedication  And,  he  demanded  and  ex- 
pected commitment  .aid  dedication  from 
others.  When  a  .-Ituation  arose  that  oiTered 
conlllctlng  moral  problems  In  the  UAW. 
Walter  was  often  likely  to  say.  "Let's  give 
this  to  Roy.  let's  let  Uim  worry  about  it  fcr 
us."  .-ind  more  recently  he  was  heard  to  ob- 
serve. "We've  got  to  take  care  of  this  guy. 
He's  our  conscience"  Roy's  commitment 
came  from  deep  belief  in  the  common  fate 
of  mankind  and  the  possibility  of  that  Uie 
being  better  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

He  believed  In  the  brotherhod  of  n\\\n.  tie 
gave  his  life  working  for  the  brotherhood  of 
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man.  And  there's  a  relationship  no  doubt, 
between  that  depth  of  belief  and  commit- 
ment and  a  side  of  Roy  which  not  too  many 
people  got  to  know  about  or  to  see,  because 
he  had  a  respect  lor  the  mystery  and  the 
beauty  of  the  universe  iis  mirrored  In  nature. 
He  built  Ills  home  when  he  got  a  chance 
to  do  so,  so  that  he  was  in  contact  ■with  the 
beauties  of  nature.  And  in  recent  years,  this 
preut  influence  m  his  life  led  him  into  ex- 
presslmr  luinself  and  his  thoughts  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Generally  his  subjects 
v.ere  drawn  from  the  nature  which  so  much 
intrigued  him.  He  .sought  to  express  in  statu- 
.iry  and  on  canvas  the  mystery  and  the 
beauty  of  the  universe  which  Inspired  him. 

The  selections  which  were  played  here  to- 
li.iv  irom  Brahms  and  Bach  were  selections 
which  were  among  Roy's  favorites.  He  loved 
to  sing,  he  never  missed  a  symphony  concert 
when  '.he  chance  was  presented  to  attend 
one. 

.Atid  so  you  see  in  this  view  of  Roy  a  deeply 
committed  person  in  tune  and  aware  of  cter- 
i,.i!  verities  .aid  :t  was  this  that  led  him  lo 
I  onclude  m.iny  a  speech  with  these  words 
which  are  perhaps  most  typical  i..f  him.  "Let 
lis  then  look  to  the  .-tars.  Let  us  dream  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  that  better  to- 
morrow." 

Roy  Reuther  really  had  two  great  loves,  his 
work  and  his  family  His  beloved  wife,  Fania. 
(■  ime  by  her  social  conscience  entirely  inde- 
[ondently  of  Roy.  But  because  it  was  a  mat- 
ter jf  depth  and  conviction  ■with  her,  she  was 
,ible  to  itlve  him  the  great  support  and  the 
great  strength  In  his  work  which  he  needed. 
It  was  a  close  and  lovely  marriage,  and  it 
jiroduced  two  wonderful  sons  of  whom  Roy 
was  exceedingly  proud  In  David  and  Allen. 
As  we  who  stand  here  are  privileged  to  have 
Kuv  live  in  us  because  of  his  inspiration  and 
1  .'cample  from  the  past;  so  In  a  very  much 
i.iore  me.imngful  fashion.  Roy  lives  In  David 
and  in  Allen,  the  sons  whom  he  loved  so,  and 
III  whom  he  took  such  pride. 

Seekini;  to  mirror  this  man  to  our  memory, 
I  turn  to  the  words  of  Robert  Browning  In 
closing : 

'Being  who? 
One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched 

breast  forward. 
N'ever  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
N'ever  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise, 
Are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake." 

Roy  Reuther 
(By  Judge  Wade  H.  McCree) 

Roy  Reuther's  death  is  the  occasion  for 
this  assembly  of  his  friends  and  Roy  would 
iicier  permit  a  gathering  of  this  size  to  take 
;  lace  without  employing  the  event  to  accom- 
;iish  a  good  purpose.  In  his  characteristic 
ielfless  way,  Roy  would  achieve  whatever 
'>.orthwhile  goal  he  selected  with  hardly  any- 
■tie   being  aware   that  he  was  the  deus  ex 

I'tchina,  pulling  and  hauling  the  recalci- 
trants, .'Stimulating  and  maintaining  the  acti- 
■.  ists.  and  in  the  end.  pulling  together  the 
entire  enterprise  to  make  secure  whatever 
■-•iins  were  realized. 

Roy  wouldn't  want  to  permit  this  assem- 
i'.age  to  adjourn  v^'ithout  doing  something  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  everyone. 
.\1  though  I  ajii  certain  that  he  would  veto 
my  present  intention  because  it  would  of- 
ic'iid  his  principle  of  working  anonymously 
■tid  unsung,  nevertheless,  the  greatest  pur- 
po.^e  this  occasion  can  arford  Is  to  permit  us 
to  reflect  on  Roy's  legacy  to  all  of  us  and 
I'pon  the  obligation  of  each  of  tis  to  him. 

Every  life  has  its  own  peculiar  design,  some 
1  ortions  of  It  often  so  Intricate  as  never  to  be 
disclosed  even  to  ones  self.  Roy's  life  was 
'.ne  of  fortlirightness.  openness  and  courage; 
<t:\  enterprising  spirit  and  a  great  ease  of 
1  -inian  conuict.  With  Roy.  identification  with 


every  other  human  being  was  as  natural  to 
him  as  was  the  fact  of  his  own  existence. 
The  discovery  of  anyone  who  lelt  alienated 
was  accepted  as  a  challenge  to  devise  some 
way  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

His  winning  approach  of  concentrating  on 
the  goal  and  of  subordinating  his  own  per- 
sonality has  special  relevance  today  in  our 
two  most  pressing  national  issues — the  Asian 
war  and  the  urban  crisis.  Roy  never  lost  a 
fight  by  being  diverted  over  concern  lor  sav- 
ing face  or  by  preoccupation  with  his  own 
leadership  position  vis  a  \ls  others  who  were 
working  In  the  same  area. 

Another  of  li;s  qualities  whicii  'vve  all  recill 
was  his  great  i^ood  humor.  Ho'A'  many  were 
the  times  when  a  grnn  .rozen  nnpa^se  was 
thawed  under  the  warmth  of  his  bruad 
spreading  grin,  '.vhich  gently  ridiculed  all  tliat 
was  absurd  a..d  lalse  in  an  ;ntr.-aisi(4ent  Jjos- 
ture  and  because  of  its  .niai-.l'.'st  good  nature 
precluded  any  jjerso.jal  resentment  to  its 
cmploym.ent? 

Tougii-minded  nonesty,  all  embracing  hu- 
manity, indeiatigable  energy,  .-.elf-ella.-ing 
participation,  gre.tt  good  iuimor.  ;  nose  v.'err 
some  of  the  qualities  he  coiit.'-ibuted  to  ms 
many  community  activities  wnich  others  to- 
day will  relate  in  detail. 

"Tragically,  Roy's  great  he-irt  w'hlch  beat  so 
resolutely  wasn't  equal  to  me  limitless  de- 
mands he  made  of  it  in  his  uncompromising 
struggle  against  injustice. 

If  I  were  saying  this  of  someone  "Ise,  Roy 
would  be  tugging  at  my  coat  at  this  point  to 
remind  me  tliat  enougli  liad  been  said  and 
that  there  was  work  to  be  done.  1  will  be 
responsive  to  this  gentle  scolding  and  con- 
clude by  suggesting  that  iX  we  would  be  true 
to  Roy  and  worthy  beneficiaries  of  his  legacy, 
let  each  of  us  dedicate  himself  to  carry  on 
Roy's  unfinished  task. 

As  Benjamin  Britten  wrote, 

We  would  be  undaunted  by  the  tnought  of 
our  mortality.  Life  Is  ours,  rich  in  hope  and 
rich  In  memory.  Its  glory  is  not  that  It  en- 
dures forever,  but  that  it  for  u  ;:me  incar- 
nates so  much  that  is  beautiful.  We  do  not 
demand  from  the  flower  that  it  .^hai:  never 
wither,  the  sunset  that  it  shall  never  fade, 
the  song  that  It  shall  never  cease.  Xor  -.vould 
we  rail  at  life  because  at  lenath  its  beauty 
shall  be  ashes,  its  music  silence,  and  all  its 
laughter  and  all  Its  tears  forgotten.  Life,  the 
reality,  Is  ours.  We  would  not  linger,  like  a 
timid  mariner.  In  port,  but  live  dangerously, 
devoting  ourselves  with  abandon  to  v.-hat 
seems  to  us  the  good,  tiie  bcaut;:u;.  the 
true. 


THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  some  recent  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon concerning  the  problems  of  rural 
areas,  deserve  the  close  attention  of  us 
all.  They  are  a  characteristically  bold 
and  thoughtful  statement  on  the  plight 
of  the  fanner  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween his  problems  and  those  of  the 
cities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
some  questions  and  answers  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that 
followed  the  delivery  of  his  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  questions  and  answers  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Changing  Face  of  Agriculture 

I  Address  to  the  National  Canners  Association, 

by  Hon.  'Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Senator  from 

Oregon) 

Mr.  president,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,   and   friends: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  ■with  you  today  to 


share  with  you  some  of  my  concerns  about 
yuur  problems.  These  are  problems  which  the 
larmers  who  produce  the  goods  you  package 
and  (iibtribuie  and  the  ultimate  consumer, 
.Uid  you.  must  all  meet  and  resolve  equitably. 

Yuurs  is  a  great  industry.  I  am  told  the 
wa;;es  you  pay  annually  exceed  S-9  billion  and 
11. n.  goes  to  more  than  1.5  iniiliuii  men  aud 
women.  Your  output.  a<;ain  I  tincicrsiand,  au- 
iiu.iliy  exceeds  $75  billion  \n  \alue. 

These  are  sums  ot  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance whicli  mei.sure  ti'ie  service  ;.  ou  reiiaer 
.is  the  middlemen  between  production  and 
LoiiEunipiion.  It  is  just  because  oi  jour  stra- 
tegic poMiion  in  our  national  ecunomy-  it  is 
just  because  the  actions  you  euUectively  take 
laii  have  consequences  in  every  other  seg- 
ment tA  our  society — that  in  nieeimg  with 
;.  ou  I  propose  in  my  discussion  to  play,  If 
:  -  u  will,  the  part  of  an  advocate  of  your 
!)artners  in  this  enterprise  of  .America  and 
to  lay  belore  \ou  some  propositions  lor  your 
consideration  which  reflect  the  needs  and  the 
Wants  of  the  j^roducer  .aid  of  the  consumer 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  remarks  are 
entitled,  '  Tlio  Chancing  Face  ol  Agricul- 
ture.'' since  using  this  as  the  tiicme  I  can 
iiCrnaps  <.;raw  to  your  attenticu  liie  Inipor- 
i.aice  (jf  widening  i^reas  of  i.erecment  and 
Uiminisliiiip  to  the  L^reatest  extent  ])osslble 
.reus  11  aisagreeinenl  ..inong  you  ;.nd  \our 
ij.utners  m  progress,  the  l..rmer  ..i.u  tiie 
consumer. 

Perhaps,  as  an  ex-teacher  I  ought  to  begin 
in  the  tradltio'ial  way  by  ueiinlng  my  '.ernis. 
What  do  I  meiai  by  the  consimier  interest? 
Here  1  am  indebted  to  .in  editoriai  essay 
which  was  published  last  December  in  an 
iDSue  of  the  Uural  iJcctric  ^'cwsleit-  r,  ,i  pub- 
lication of  the  .N'atioual  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative .Association.  The  consumer  interest 
really    is; 

It  is  the  universal  economic  and  social 
interest  o:  .ill  i^eople.  .  .  .  The  consumer 
interest  is  the  mother  ur  father  shopping 
for  the  family's  food  and  hopaig  to  get  good 
quality  and  lull  measure  and  sanitary,  -lean 
products  at  prices  that  are  luir  to  both 
consumer  and   the  producer.  .  .  ." 

Your  industry  is  to  be  commended  lor 
the  work  that  it  lias  done  in  making  it  pos- 
sible in  almost  every  settlement  across  the 
country  and  in  almost  every  iiome  within 
this  land  for  that  expectation  to  be  met. 

It  Is  a  safe  generalization,  I  believe,  to 
state  without  very  many  qualifications  that 
ne\er  m  the  vears  of  recoraed  history  have 
.-u  many  people  been  able  to  obtain  the  vari- 
ety of  foods,  packaged  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  delivered  in  wholesale  state  to 
so  many  people  of  all  Income  levels,  at  a 
cost  which,  by  and  iarse.  is  reasonable. 

The  economies  that  you  have  aclaieved  In 
your  manufacture  and  in  your  distribution  of 
commodities  have  resulted  in  savings  which 
you  have  shared  with  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer to  some  degree.  Certainly,  In  the 
area  of  standardization  of  can  sizes  alone 
you  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  every 
housewife   and   of   most   bachelors. 

But  there  are  social  costs  involved  in 
this.  too.  These  costs  have  by  and  large 
been  borne  by  your  other  partner,  the 
farmer.  The  pressures  on  the  producer  of 
food  iiave  been  accelerating  and  are  unre- 
mitting. We  must  not  forget  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  base  for  our  present  economic 
abundance.  It  is  our  number-one  weapon  in 
the  struggle  against  liunger  here  and  abroad. 
It  is  the  key  to  small  town  prosperity  or 
economic  decline.  The  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceives at  the  farm  gate  Is  crucial.  As  It  de- 
'■lines  the  cash  registers  on  the  mam  street 
of  our  small  towns  and  in  our  urban  centers 
stop  ringing.  What  Is  the  situation  today 
froni  the  farmer's  standpoint?  He  now 
receives  six  percent  less  for  the  food  he  pro- 
duces than  ,he  price  he  received  two  decades 
ago.  This  at  a  time  when  he  is  paying  30 
percent  more  for  the  supplies  he  needs  to 
produce  It. 
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He  feels  that  the  dice  of  the  economic 
gaine  are  loaJed  atfalnst  him  Centnil  to  his 
concern  is  the  marketing  problem  He  feels 
that  the  guvernmetit  pays  greater  attention 
to  problems  in  other  areas  than  it  does  to 
the  economic  problem  he  faces.  Many  of  us 
feel  that  the  .s<'cret.iry  of  Agriculture  has 
gone  .ibout  aa  far  .li  he  can  under  existing 
programs  to  shore  up  farm  prices. 

When  wheat  .ind  corn  prices  suirled  to 
drop  the  .Secretarv  announced  plans  to  with- 
hold Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stock 
from  the  market  COG  holdings,  he  said,  will 
not  be  available  to  buyers  until  the  I'.»67 
crop,  under  regular  loan  or  reseal.  exceeds 
the  six  million  tons  of  overage  expected  this 
year.  Even  then.  It  will  not  be  available  ex- 
cept at  the  market  price  or  115  percent  of 
the  loan  plus  carrying  charges,  whichever 
Is  higher 

Die  Secretary  then  authorized  1967  farm 
stored  ^ram  fr  im  being  held  under  loan  or 
reseal  to  be  moved  to  commercial  storage 
and  U)  be  converted  to  reseal  under  com- 
mercial reseal  provisions  This  allowed  con- 
tlmied  hcjldlng  of  the  U)67  cmp  md  makes 
farm   -St., rage  available    for   ItitiS   production. 

In  addition,  the  Department  shifted  some 
8.700  storage  units  to  storage  short  are.as  to 
help  f.irmers  hold  their  crop  for  an  Improved 
price  ,5iriTatlon. 

If  the  so-called  Purcell  bill  had  passed  I 
believe  "his  administration  could  have  kept 
the  market  price  ^if  wheat  and  !eed  grains 
at  least  ten  cents  per  bushel  higher.  That 
would  h.ive  meant  an  additional  S300  mil- 
lion to  S500  million  in  added  income  for 
wheat  and  feed  grain  f.irmers.  The  Purcell 
bill,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you  know,  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  of  Ag^culture  power 
'o  id;'ist  annual  supplies  more  closely  to 
market  needs. 

In  f  irmer  years,  the  government  would 
have  been  able  to  buy  grain,  firming  up 
prices  In  short  years,  supplies  could  have 
been  sold  'mder  carefully  prescribed  condi- 
tions. Unfartun.itely.  this  bill  was  -.oted 
down  m  the  House  after  we  had  passed  it 
m  the  Senate.  The  statements  of  those  who 
killed  It  maUe  It  clear  that  partisan  politics 
carried  the  day  It  Is  significant  that  upon 
its  defeat  both  wheat  and  corn  markets  re- 
acted sharp; ,'  downward. 

Thus,  as  I  say.  we  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  o.in  under  existing  programs  to 
strengthen  farm  prices.  The  more  I  cope 
with  this  so-called  farm  problem,  however, 
the  more  convinced  I  become  that  It  Is  In 
reality  a  bargaining  problem  Just  as  you  In 
your  industry  have  placed  premiums  on  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  so.  too.  has  the  farmer. 
The  American  farmer  can  mutch  production 
records  against  industry  and  ".vln  hands  down 
m  moat  cases,  but  when  It  comes  to  market- 
ing he  feels  "hat  Jvist  the  reverse  is  true 

The  Amer.can  farmer  too  often  In  his  own 
eyes  is  reduced  to  a  beggar  status,  to  a  hat- 
m-hand.  what  will  you  give  me  approach. 

This  is  a  very  hard  problem  to  resolve 
There  are  a  great  many  obstacles.  Thousands 
of  farmers  will  grow  the  same  product,  but 
they  have  only  a,  handful  of  outlets  they 
can  sell  to. 

For  example,  there  are  some  1.750.000 
farmers  whose  grains  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  breakfast  i-ereals.  but  four  manu- 
facturing firms  process  85  percent  of  these 
grains  for  the  nation  s  market  Tv^enty  proc- 
essing tlrms  presently  can  the  vegetables  It 
takes  more  than  2.600  farmers  to  pr'Xluce 
And  this  is  Just  one  .aspect  of  the  problem. 

Commodity  prtxluctlon  often  is  scattered 
over  a  large  geographic  area  making  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  producers  to  get  together  It  Is 
difficult  for  f.irm  organizations  to  control  dis- 
tribution of  an  agricultural  product  be- 
cause larg>-  quantities  of  a  product  can  be 
quickly  and  economically  shipped  over  great 
distances  Some  feel  that  'hese  problems  are 
insurmountable,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those. 

Recently,  a  committee  of  the  National 
Planning    Association   said    It    felt   collective 


bargaining  lield  very  limited  proml.^e  for 
improving  farm  profits  The  c  ommlttec.  com- 
posed of  economists  and  farmers,  did  see 
some  possibilities  for  k-'"i  but  these  they 
felt  would  be  largely  confined  fn  specialty 
crops  grown  in  compact  i;eogrriphlc  areas. 

Several  farm  organizations  .spokesmen 
took  exception  to  parts  of  the  report,  charg- 
ing It  was  too  pessimistic:  that  in  ev.Uuat- 
ing  the  collective  bargaining  approach,  the 
committee  assumed  that  no  supply  manage- 
ment provisions  would  toe  incorporated  into 
the  enabling  legislation 

Would  this  approach  work""  What  kind  of 
approach  can  we  and  you  come  up  with 
that  will  give  larmers  a  bargaining  lever  to 
match  that  that  vou  have''  In  your  own  case 
as  you  view  it  trom  the  other  tellow  s  per- 
spective what  do  you  think  would  work? 
What  approach,  what  comblniitlon  of  ap- 
proaches could  you  suggest  to  him'.' 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  ideas 
which  will  be  discussed.  You  may  wish  to 
look  at  them,  evaluate  them,  and  consider 
them  carefully,  because  they  will.  If  enacted 
affect  your  Interests 

There  are  proposed  bills  to  create  a  na- 
tional fiLTmer  bargaining  board  that  would 
do  for  farmers  what  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  does  for  organized  labor  The 
board,  at  the  request  of  the  producer  group. 
Would  determine  the  boundaries,  size,  and 
composition  of  the  product  bargaining  units 
based  on  existing  market  patterns.  Then,  if 
more  than  one  group  w.mtcd  to  represent 
the  growers,  the  board  would  supervise  an 
election.  The  v^-lnner  would  be  certified  as 
the  bargaining  agent  and  the  board  would 
take  steps  to  insure  that  the  processors  bar- 
gained with  that  organization  In  good  faith. 

Another  approach  upon  which  your  advice 
would  be  most  helpful  is  broader  use  of 
marketing  agreements  to  cover  new  com- 
modities, tu  establish  minimum  prices  and 
other  terms  under  which  you  could  acquire 
products  from  producers  and  providing  where 
necess.Lrv,  for  producer  allotments  nnd  mar- 
keting quotas. 

Again,  how  do  you  feel  about  a  legislative 
proposal  which  would  ban  coercion  against 
tarmer.'!  who  Joined  bargaining  associations? 
Does  the  solution  lie  in  making  farmers  co- 
operatives more  effective,  thus  providing  the 
individual  farmer  with  more  muscle  at  the 
bargaining  table?  As  you  know,  some  gains 
made  by  larmers.  particularly  smaller  farm- 
ers, through  cooperative  assoclutk'Us  founded 
with  Federal   funds  have  been  phenomenal. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  approaches 
that  .ire  being  explored  in  Congress  and 
where\er  larmers  or  their  representatives 
meet 

Now.  vital  as  these  agricultural  considera- 
tions may  be.  they  are.  however,  only  a  part 
of  the  larger  over-all  concern.  We  are  run- 
ning low  on  solution  time  for  major  prob- 
lems along  a  broad  economic  and  social  front. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems  now  arising  to 
confront  the  American  public  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  space,  not  outer  space,  taut  terres- 
trial space,  practical,  down-to-earth,  every- 
Jay.  living  space. 

Today.  70  percent  of  our  population  lives 
on  les.s  than  two  percent  of  our  land.  The 
other  30  percent  are  left  to  rattle  around  in 
a  vast  reservoir  of  under-utilized  space.  By 
the  year  200O.  this  people-space  equation 
will  become  even  more  unbalanced  .'\nother 
hundred  million  Americans  will  have  crowded 
their  way  into  already  overcongested  cities 
where  140  million  live  today. 

I  have  come  to  you  today  from  the  Nc- 
tion's  Capital,  a  city  that  already  sprawls  up 
to  30  miles  in  some  directions  Irom  the 
downtown  core.  The  sight  of  this  suburban 
sprawl  of  subdivisions  and  shopping  centers 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  .see  and 
further  depresses  me  each  time  I  fly  back 
to  the  city,  and  this  Is  only  the  beginning 
iif  the  spread  a  mere  Indication  of  what  Is  to 
■ome 

Population    experts    tell    us    that    by    the 


•.tar  JOOO  the  city  of  Washington  wlli  be- 
come a  seamless  sprawl  of  humanity  that 
will  stretch  from  north  of  Boston  to  south 
of  what  IS  now  the  Richmond.  Va  .  arej 

I  hate  to  think  of  what  life  will  b^  like 
If  we  permit  this  to  h.-sppen  Social  '.u.rest. 
■.Times,  riots  can  be  expected  to  Increase  as 
the  sheer  weight  of  humanity  crushes  man'.': 
t.t.indards  of  social  behavior  and  over-omes 
the  ability  of  institutions  to  admlnls-r  to 
human  needs  and  wants. 

Outside  the  metropKjlllan  complex  with 
continuing  relative  depopulation  fmall  :om- 
munlties  will  lind  it  next  to  impossij.e  to 
support  quality  education,  to  build  com- 
munity facilities,  to  provide  the  Jobs  :,'e<'ed 
to  hold  their  young  i>eople. 

I  Just  don't  think  the  nation  can  oot.t.nue 
to  careen  down  this  one-way  road  •"  the 
veai  2000.  The  fabric  of  our  society  will  tear 
and  rend  into  tatters  In  the  next  32  long 
hot  summers  unless  we  turn  around  hart 
a  new  course  and  begin  to  change  it  rh.its 
what  the  people-space  equation  Is  .ill    'bout 

President  Johnson  recently  spoke  ir  the 
moral  Imper.Ttlve  of  the  national  p-'li'-v  yi 
population  and  opportunity  balar.e  when 
ne  said  at  D.ilhiStown.  Pa.: 

Millions  of  Americans  feel  deprived  ol  a 
fundamental  human  right:  The  ristht  ■  >  live 
where  they  choose. 

■'History  records  a  long,  hard  stru^^  e  to 
establish  mans  right  to  go  where  he  ple;ises 
\nd  to  live  where  he  chooses.  It  took  many 
..cnturies  to  break  the  chains  that  '^.xlnd 
lilm  to  a  particular  plot  of  land.  vT  -.on- 
aned  him  wlihm  the  walls  of  a  partlniUr 
community. 

■  We  lose  that  freedom  when  our  children 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  else  11  they 
want  a  job  or  If  they  want  a  decent  »2Uca- 
tlon. 

We  need  thriving,  healthy,  rural  ire.is 
and  thriving  citlee.  But  does  It  really  :nak«- 
sense,  on  this  great  continent  which  Gou 
has  blessed  to  have  more  than  70  percent  ol 
our  people  crammed  into  one  percent  o£  our 
land?" 

rhe  changing  face  of  agriculture  rr.irrors 
the  changing  lace  of  .America.  So  t.\r  I  :ia\e 
spoken  v^'lthln  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
ducer, of  the  distributor  .nul  the  consumer. 
But  I  would  call  to  your  attention  nnother 
ally  who  too  otten  is  overlooked,  and  that 
is  *he  man  or  woman  who  works  for  yoti 

No  element  of  agric.ilture's  transition  into 
•he  practices  of  industrl.il  business  ;s  .nore 
meaningful  'han  Its  :ncrc:ising  use  ol  hourly 
wage  earners.  As  the  lalsiug  and  processing 
of  crops  moves  further  from  the  family  home 
unit  and  into  the  employment  of  labor  at 
liourly  or  even  weekly  wage  rates,  the  more 
It  takes  on  the  earmarks  and  attrib'Jtes  of 
industry. 

So.  to  a  greater  degree  than  you  have  ever 
considered  before  I  put  it  to  you  that  you 
must  cxp>ect  to  operate  within  the  frime- 
work  that  Industrial  democracy  has  •'stab- 
llshed  for  labor  relations. 

In  1966.  the  exclusion  of  farm  workers 
from  minimum  wage  coverage  was  removed 
The  overtime  exemptions  for  workers  In  the 
processing  Industry  were  reduced.  Producers 
in  all  phases  of  agriculture  must  expect  this 
trend  to  continue.  The  next  consideration  of 
minimum  wage  amendments  would  reduce 
even  further  and  perhaps  eliminate  exemp- 
tions  from   overtime   for   food   processing. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  when 
the  first  wage  and  hour  law  was  recom- 
mended to  Congress  in  the  mid-1930s  by 
President  Roosevelt  there  were  no  exemp- 
tlont  In  It  for  farm  employees  or  food  proc- 
essing employees.  TTie  exemptions  were 
added  by  Congress.  In  the  view  of  many  they 
remained  In  the  law  longer  than  was  Justi- 
fied. 

For  Just  as  I  cannot  accept  the  Ide.i  that 
a  family  farmer  ?h:)uld  net  no  more  than 
92.000  or  $3,000  .1  year  from  his  farm  entity 
as  the  return  on  his  Investment  of  c.ipltal 
and  his  own  labor  power,  neither  ctt.  I  ac- 
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cept  the  Idea  that  working  men  who  hire  out 
for  farm  production  should  be  paid  only 
poverty  level  wages,  live  In  the  worst  hous- 
ing in  the  nation,  and  raise  uneducated  and 
Illiterate  children.  Why.  my  own  state  of 
Oregon  could  utilize  without  waste  all  of  the 
iiinds  lor  the  entire  nation  that  were  pro- 
Mded  in  last  year's  budget  for  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolescent  farm  housing. 

There  is  no  justlticatii:n  wlu'tevor  for 
cheap  food  prices  for  American  consumers 
that  are  kept  low  at  the  expense  either  of 
the  man  who  owned  and  worked  the  farm  or 
the  man  who  did  the  work  for  hire.  For  far 
too  long  American  agriculture  has  been  the 
prisoner  of  the  desire  for  cheap  food.  It  has 
:>rovlded  It  at  least  In  part,  through  rural 
poverty  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Rural  poverty  in  turn,  has  contributed  to 
the  blighting  of  the  cities. 

.■\s  one  walks  through  the  slums  of  any 
large  urban  center  It  Is  a  shattering  thought 
that  those  who  have  come  to  live  In  these 
areas  are  actually  finding  a  better  life  than 
the  life  they  left  on  the  farm. 

So  1  plead  With  you  .us  ui  your  delibera- 
tions you  look  to  the  immediate  problems 
which  confront  you.  that  you  also  as  cit- 
izen? of  America  look  lo  the  broader  ques- 
tions which  are  of  concern  to  you  as  cit- 
izens. I  ask  you  not  to  .iccept  tlie  easy  and 
Inetfectlve  solutions  but  to  go  deeper.  A 
^ ticking  plaster  is  no  substitute  for  surgery. 
The  ailment  should  be  treated,  not  the  symp- 
tom. If  you  do  this,  then  you  will  be  acting 
in  your  own  long-range  economic  best  in- 
terests. 

So,  too.  it  Is  to  your  own  long-range  eco- 
nomic Interests  to  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
gress in  its  consideration  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President  ;r.  liis  State  of  the 
Union  message.  Here  I  .-peak  of  such  meas- 
ures as  those  which  would  insure  the  quality 
and  freshness  o:  lish  told  over  the  nation's 
market  counters  to  consumers.  Such  legls- 
lition,  if  enacted,  would  in  uU  probability 
mcre.ase  your  cost,  but  your  Ingenuity  and 
your  Increasing  productivity  as  an  industry 
will  enable  you.  it  is  my  hope,  to  absorb 
many  of  thee  costs.  And  by  giving  increased 
quality  at  the  tame  ^.t  lower  costs  to  the 
consumer,  you  will  !)e  providing  a  service 
to  your  necessary  ally,  the  consumer. 

So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  the 
long  view  and  by  Increasing  the  price  you 
pay  to  the  primary  producer  and  by  absorb- 
ing In  large  part  this  increased  cost  to  your 
own  operations  without  burdening  the  con- 
sumer, you  can  achieve  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. 

This  morning  I  have  been  deliberately 
and  unduly  provocative.  I  have  perhaps  In 
the  view  of  a  great  many  of  you.  overstated 
strongly  the  case.  I  must  plead  guilty  In 
part.  But  I  wanted  you  In  your  meetings 
i.ere  to  think  seriously  about  the  problems 
'  e  all  face  and  to  express  to  you  what  I 
have  learned  In  my  years  m  the  Senate, 
•hat  the  test  c:f  the  sound  program  Is  the 
way  In  which  it  affects  human  beings,  in  the 
long  run  and  promotes  the  general  welfare. 

■^'ours  Is  a  young  industry — It  Is  a  virile 
:ind  strong  Industry — It  is  an  Industry  which 
nakes  maximum  use  of  our  scientifically 
Tamed  young  people.  The  gains  you  have 
made  and  they  are  tremendous,  are  the  result 
f  careful  planning  and  plain  hard  work  at 
the  desk,  in  the  laboratory,  and  In  the  li- 
brary, yes,  and  in  the  law  schools  which 
trained  your  very  effective  attorneys  who  so 
bly  pre-ent  your  case  to  the  public  authori- 
'les.  You  owe  much  to  them  and  to  the  men 
•.nd  women  of  tireat  talent  in  advertising 
iid  packaging  who  have  helped  to  form  the 
tastes   and   desires   of   the   consumer. 

In  the  decade  to  come  you  will  need  to 
ise  more  and  more  of  these  well  trained. 
:::ghly  skilled  individuals.  Your  operations 
re  already  computerized  In  many  Instances. 
This  trend  will  grow.  These  machines  and 
their  successors  will  demand  even  more  skill- 


fully trained  brain  workers.  So  as  citizens- 
statesmen  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  areas  of 
public  interest  such  a.s  the  support  of  edu- 
cation at  the  local,  state  and  natioiia!  levels. 
you  have  a  long-range  \  ested  interest.  It  is 
the  same  interest  that  every  other  segment 
of  our  economic  .societv  h.ns-  that  we  make 
an  investment  of  capital  now  to  the  t-iul  tliat 
we  .'hall  have  available  when  we  most  need 
It  the  product  (.  f  an  education-  foinplete, 
;iaequnte.  and  txccllcnt  enoiigh-  ;o  meet  the 
ch;UIenges  of  the  year  12000 

A  b.iby  born  to<iay  will  be  a2  m  the  year 
200U,  He  may  \erv  well  tit  in  a  lonvention 
such  as  this  to  listen  to  a  speaker  who  speaks 
of  the  problems  of  that  day  and  how  you  as 
:i  major  industry  have  the  responsibii.ly  in 
your  own  self-mterest  to  seek  to  t.nd  equita- 
ble solutions  to  the  problems  v.-hich  are  com- 
mon to  you  and  your  allies,  the  producer, 
the  consumer,  and  your  own  employees  .And 
so  I  close  by  reminding  you  of  the  words  of 
the  great  and  wise  cleric,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  great  Enslish 
poets.  John  Donne.  Yeu  will  recall  them.  He 
said: 

"No  man  Is  an  islaiid  entire  of  itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of 
tlie  main;  if  a  clod  be  wa.shed  away  by  the 
sea.  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as  if  a  prom- 
ontory were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of  thy 
friends  or  of  thine  own  were;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  nie.  because  I  .Tm  involved 
in  mankind;  and  iliereure  ne.er  .•-.end  to 
know  for  whoi'n  the  bell  tolls:  ii  tolls  for 
thee." 

(Note. — Senator  Morse  Lad  a  few  minutes 
to  answer  qviestions  lollowing  liis  presenta- 
tion, before  returning  to  Washington.  'Hiis 
portion  is  carried  bclo'w :  i 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  feel  that  mar- 
keting agreements  are  essential — an  essential 
part  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  !)art  of 
agriculture? 

Senator  Morse.  I'm  certainly  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  you  any  iii»ai  judgment  as  to 
what  I  am  going  lo  do  m  regaid  to  the  pro- 
posal ioT  marketing  agreements.  I  would  .say 
that  what  I  have  heard  thus  tar  establishes 
a,  prima  facie  case  for  them,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  take  the  evidence  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  stands  -up.  But  this  is 
really  a  matter  of  s.';ying  the  lesponsibiuty 
of  those  that  would  be  involved  ;n  the  mark- 
eting agreement  would  bring  to  us  their  case. 
Don't  forget,  all  I  am  is,  alter  all,  a  legisla- 
tive Judge  on  these  issues.  That's  the'  role 
I  should  play  and  not  a  legislative  ridvocate 
when  I  have  to  sit  in  a  committee  and  decide 
whether  I  am  going  to  vote  for  or  against 
legislation  or  modify  it. 

So  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  my  mind  Is 
open,  even  though  I  tell  you  that  I  think 
thus  far  the  proponents  of  marketing  agree- 
ments seem  to  be  establishing  a  prima  facie 
case. 

Question.  Senator,  this  Is  not  so  much  a 
question.  I  want  to  say  that  I  admire  you 
for  the  stand,  that  you  want  to  determine 
the  facts  In  the  best  public  interest. 

I  do  want  to  raise  a  question :  When  you 
say  industrial  democracy,  if  you  feel  that 
when  you  have  to  sit  across  the  bargaining 
table  and  deal  with  the  unions  who've  gotten 
industry-wide  monopoly  power,  you'll  realize 
it's  not  a  fact  that  we  have  industrial  democ- 
racy In  this  country.  It's  indiistrlal  impe- 
rialism on  the  part  of  Indtistry-^wlde  bargain- 
ing unions. 

Senator  Morse.  I  know  exactly  what  you 
mean.  I  arbitrated  my  first  case  32  years 
ago.  I  still  question  the  statistic  but  the 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Labor  told 
the  President  of  the  United  States  v/hen  we 
were  considering  the  recent  railroad  case, 
that  I  had  been  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  more  major  labor  disputes  in  the  last 
23  years  than  anyone  else  in  the  country.  I 
don't  think  that's  true.  If  he  said  one  of  10 
I  would  have  accepted  that. 

I  know  these  problems  in  trying  to  work 
out    decent,    fair,    equitable    collective    bar- 


g.iinlng  agreements.  I  know  the  abuse  on 
both  tides.  I  know  the  inaii  in  the  middle  cer- 
tainly must  live  up  lo  what  I  have  announced 
as  aiiy  maj'  r  premise  llii.3  morning,  try  to 
imd  out  wl'uit  tl.e  f.'icts  are.  and  you  cnn't  al- 
■.vays  be  ture  \oir\e  got  them,  and  i.itten  you 
don't  ha\e  tliem  You  have  tuch  facts  as  they 
give  you.  .md  on  ilie  basis  of  that  pack.ige  of 
incts  you  have  to  make  your  recommenda- 
•. .on.  You  have  to  be  willing  to  change  your 
in. lid  when  you  get  new  facts. 

A  lot  of  people  think  of  a  politician  who 
changes  his  mind  as  a  bit  queer,  but  I  al- 
ways change  mine  when  the  lacts  .varrant 
it  So  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  prob- 
lems :hat  confront  this  industry  in  tlie  field 
of  labor  relations  That's  why  I  tluiik  it  is 
.so  important  that  we  •v^-ork  out  a  i^roccdure 
th.it  v;e  will  see  to  it  that  your  legitimate 
right.^,  :,re  protected  through  the  pri^edure 
lor  It. 

I  tiiiiik  the  second  thing  I  would  leave 
with  you  this  morning,  in  addition  to  the 
iireml.se  that  you  talked  about  is  this:  I 
used  to  drill  u  into  the  heads  of  iny  law 
ttudents  irom  the  first  day  they  entered 
my  class  as  iresiinien  until  they  graduated; 
1  want  you  to  remember  it  because  it  ap- 
plies to  all  human  institutions,  whether 
it's  ;i  courtroom,  whether  it's  a  congress, 
whetlier  it's  an  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, or  ladies  aid  society.  The  substan- 
tr. e  richts.  I  -used  to  say  to  my  .-tudents, 
lif  your  clients  will  be  no  better  tli.,n  their 
procedural  rlahts  in  any  tribunal  liefore 
whic.i  their  .substantial  rights  are  on.sid- 
ered. 

Anc  that's  true  of  labor  negotiations. 
That's  true  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  or  any  other  board  that  iias  jurisdic- 
tion over  labor  problems,  and  true"  cf  any 
special  bo.ird  appointed  by  the  President. 
That's  why  in  the  recent  rallro.Td  dispute 
'.vhen  the  Presldciii  asked  me  to  write  a  bill. 
alter  I  made  ,  lear  that  I  v^-ould  be  no  party 
to  a  (ompuloory  arbitration  bil.  d  l.appen  to 
be  one  o:  the  two  senators  that  voted  acamst 
the  ejnly  compulsory  arbitration  ijill  that 
was  ever  passed  by  the  Congres;,  ■.;  the 
United  States,  and  that  was  a  sad  day,  3  963, 
and  interestingly  enough  mvnl-, ed  aiother 
railroad  casei  because  the  proced'^res  of 
compulsorv  arbitration  can't  be  squared  with 
economic  freedom. 

And  I'm  .it  a  loss  to  underst.^nd  •,vhy 
some  leaders  of  industry  every  once  in  a 
while,  because  they  have  bad  experier.res  in 
so-called  voluntarism,  are  willing  to  oring 
in  a  third  man.  or  a  third  group  to  de- 
termine their  economic  way  of  life.  I'll  be  no 
party  to  it.  I'll  not  impose  it  or.  either 
employers  or  workers,  and  therefore  I  wrote 
for  the  President  the  bill  which  -.o-u  .-mow 
was  passed. 

A  lot  of  criticism  came  from  labor  fcr  the 
same  procedure  that  we  followed  in  the 
War  Labor  Board  mediation  during  the 
'.var;  yes.  mediation  with  finality:  bti'  it  was 
up  to  the  parties  to  compromise  their  differ- 
ences, and  then  it  was  up  to  the  Board  of 
Mediation,  in  thl.?  Instance,  the  War  Labor 
Board,  to  oiler  compromises  to  them,  not  sit 
in  a  Judicial  capacity,  but  to  work  otit  com- 
mon sense  '.igreements. 

I  know  the  kind  of  case  that  you  iiave — 
the  type  of  case  that  you  have  in  mind, 
where  you  don't  have  the  procedure  that 
gives  you  the  guarantee  that  I'm  talking 
about.  Over  2.100  cases  during  the  war  '.vere 
settled  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  media- 
tion procedure,  but  it  was  a  procedure  that 
guaranteed  just  voluntarism  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  not  compulsion  by  way  of  seeking 
to  dictate  prices,  and  dictate  operatio:-.  pol- 
icies, and  dictate  wages  and  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment. 

If  you  think  for  n  moment  that  I  don't 
recognize  the  need  for  great  changes  in  labor 
procedure  on  both  sides  of  that  table,  you 
couldn't  be  more  wrong.  And  I  hope  that 
this  session  of  Congress  and  future  sessions 
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of  Congress  would  be  willing  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  need  £or  ref  irm  here 

Well  take  one  more  question  then  I'll 
hnve  to  leave. 

Question  Sen;i'or.  I'm  a  Canadian  and  I 
Just  wondered  .ibout  yov:r  <'omment  on  this 
[>rop.>sed  new  three  percent  tax  subsidy  on 
expi>rts  .md  three  percent  tax  on  Imports. 
Were  t|ulte  disturbed    ibout  this  in  Canada. 

Senator  Morse  I  think  you  should  be 
disturbed  I'm  disturbed  But  let  me  say, 
it  goes  to  a  more  basic  problem  I  happen 
to  be  for  open  trade  but  open  trade  calls 
for  reciprocity  What  we're  confronted  with, 
and  I'm  not  tjiHtlng  hvptithetkally,  what 
we're  confronted  with  in  American  trade 
relations  with  so  many  countries  is  that  it's 
become  pretty  much  a  one-way  street,  or 
predominantly  most  of  the  traffic  !s  going 
one  way,  from  our  country  to  other  cotin- 
trtes,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vehicles 
being  concessions. 

We're  the  ones  that  are  malting  mo«t  of 
the  concessions,  and  >ur  allies  und  friends 
and  neighbors  are  putting  too  many  re- 
straints u;)on  us. 

I  mentioned  the  log  problem,  a  problem 
with  Japan  They  want  no  restrictions  on 
the  ex^KJrtatlons  of  logs,  but  It's  f)erfectly 
-Ul  right  Jor  them  to  put  weight  restrictions 
upon  finished  products  that  we  f^end  Into 
Japan,  far  outweigh  our  trade  relations  with 
them. 

I  speak  must  respectfully,  and  as  a  good 
neighbor  we  1m ve  -,ome  of  those  problems 
with  Canada  We  hive  some  of  those  prob- 
lems with  Canada  in  the  matter  of  lumber, 
and  that's  whv  there  w.is  this  drive  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
you  remember,  for  a  lumber  quota  Jti  Cana- 
dian lumber  I  thought  it  was  unwise  I 
thought  we  ought  to  work  it  uut.  by  negoti- 
ations And  there  was  .t  Joint  commission. 
vou  may  recall,  it  was  set  up  by  President 
Kennedy,  i^rejt  progress  w»s  made  in  trying 
to  make  this  .u-ea  of  'rade  between  the 
United   States  and   Canada   mure   reciprocal. 

The  basic  v;roblem  here.  I  th.nk,  to  meet 
this  drive  and  it's  a  very,  very  heovy  drive 
at  the  present  time  In  Congress  for  more 
and  more  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
goods  Is  beciuse,  I'm  sorry  tT  ;ay.  we  have 
been  on  the  short  end  of  It  when  it  comes 
to  reciprocal  relations  with  countries  with 
which  we  trade 

I  wijh  I  could  tarry  longer,  because  I  learn 
more  than  you  learn  from  me  as  I  listen  to 
your  questions,  and  this  is  the  way  I  learn 
ThHnk  you.  very  much  Good  day 


the  pre3idkm  s  message  on 
tetp:rans   benefits 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  was  with 
the  utmiKst  satLslaction  arid  approval 
that  I  read  President  Johnson '.s  message 
urging  ne'.v  kt;Ls;ation  on  behalf  of  the 
servicemt'n  and  \eteians  of  the  United 
States  It  It  commends  the  correction  of 
ineqiutles  in  e.xistlng  laws,  and  it  pro- 
poses in  dramatic  yet  carefully  consid- 
ered fashion  an  entirely  new  field  of  en- 
deavor m  '.vhich  returning  veterans  can 
continue  to  .>erve  our  great  Nation. 

I  lefer.  of  course,  to  the  proposition 
that  we  create  a  corps  of  veterans  in  the 
public  st-rvice,  bunding  their  e.xperitnce, 
their  maturity  and  their  p-atrlotlc  i'eal  to 
the  service  of  those  who  have  been  ne- 
glected and  passed  over  in  the  complex- 
ities of  our  modem  life. 

This  proposition,  and  I  see  this  in  full 
understanding  of  the  deep,  inner  mean- 
ing of  tiie  word.'?,  is  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  most  enduring  type. 

T:ie  President  also  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  an  existing  problem  of  the  most 


personal  nature  to  uur  veterans  and  tiieir 
families  I  refer  to  the  uruent  need  to 
rctamp  the  national  cemetery  system  I 
sincerely  believe  that  nothing  is  more 
basic  than  a  veteran's  right  to  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery  if  that  be  his  wish 
It  is  our  sacred  obligation  to  provide  lliis 
choice  We  are  committed  to  find  the 
most  expedient  method  of  correcting  this 
--ituatlon.  I  have  considered  the  matter, 
and  it  is  my  conclusion  that  the  national 
cemetery  system  should  be  placed  under 
the  direction  uf  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  His  agency  is  geared  to 
meet  the  veterans'  needs  and  it  certainly 
has  the  facilities  to  solve  the  dilemma  in 
a  minimum  amount  of  time.  Therefore.  I 
.>trongly  recommend  that  we  take  the 
action  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

I  will  feel  proud  to  endorse  heartedly 
.md  without  hesitation  each  ot  the  Presi- 
dent's propcsals.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  bring  into  speedy 
actuality  the  complete  pro;^ram  offered 
by  the  President. 

Not  only  will  nur  veterans  and  those 
still  m  service  be  benefited  by  our  action 
but  the  entire  Nation  will  reap  tlie  rich 
reward  of  worthwhile  endeavor  m  this 
brave  attempt  to  solve,  while  lacing  a  foe 
abroad,  the  problems  that  beset  us  at 
home. 


.ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHIEF  .JUSTICE 
AT  MOUNT  ST  MAKY  S  COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I 
have  just  recently  had  the  opjxirtunlty 
to  read  the  Inspiring  address  which  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  made  to  the  t^rad- 
uates  of  historic  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg.  Md.,  last  June  7. 
1967,  'Ahen  he  accepted  an  honorary  de- 
force from  the  college. 

It  was  indeed  fitting  that  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  should  ad- 
dress the  159th  annual  commencement 
of  this  i.;reat  Catholic  college  -vvhich  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  education  of  our 
Nation's  youth  since  its  founding  in  1808 
at  Emmltsburg.  Md  .  by  the  devout 
French  priest.  Father  Dubois.  There  w  a 
histonc  connection  between  Mount  St. 
Marys  College  and  our  Supreme  Court 
First.  Father  Dubois  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  of  Roaer  Brooke  Taney 
on  July  6.  1806.  2  years  before  the  good 
father  founded  the  coUeye.  As  we  know. 
Roger  Brooke  Taney  served  as  Chi^ 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  1836 
to  1864.  Taneytown.  situated  In  the 
beautiful  western  part  of  my  State,  is 
named  for  the  family  of  the  former 
Chief  Justice 

Second,  another  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Edward  D.  White,  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  .served  on  the  Court  from 
1910  to  1921,  and  his  brother,  James,  at- 
tended the  preparatory  school  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  in  1836. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  smaller  colleges  ar^.d  unitcrsities, 
saying: 

Indeed.  I  think  it  can  .'■afely  be  ^^.ild  that 
the  i.-i.>re  of  our  system  of  higher  education 
haa  from  the  very  beginning  been  the  smaller 
private  colleges  and  universities. 

He  al.so  challenged  the  160  graduates  to 
follow,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  teach- 


ings of  Pope  John  XXIII  :n  his  encyclical 
Pacem  m  Terrls,  which  calls  lor  the  .ec- 
ognition  of  the  dignity  of  all  men 

Bishop  T.  Austin  Murphy,  the  beloved 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Baltimore,  presided 
at  the  commencement  exercises. 

I  cannot  clcse  my  itinaiks  without  in- 
viting  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  my  administrative  ai*istaiU, 
John  F.  Sullivan,  is  a  graduate  of  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College  and  was  the  first  and 
only  .All-.Amenca  Laskftb'ill  player  tiiat 
that  distingui.shed  college  has  ever  had, 
and  that  the  record  he  -ct  .vhile  a  stu- 
dent and  a  player  there  still  .stand. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ud- 
ditvs  by  th.e  Chief  Justice  l.e  ininted  m 
the  Record.  I  hoiJO  that  Senators  and  all 
other  persons  interested  m  uur  .^mall  col- 
leges and  universities  will  read  the 
speech.  They  will  find  it  interesting,  in- 
formative, and  rewarding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
'vas  Midorcd  to  be  j'lint'd  m  the  PwEc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you  todtiv 
and  to  participate  In  these  Cimnieneement 
Exerciser,  at  Mount  .St  Mary's  College.  It  !<; 
.\n  Important  day  not  only  for  you  of  the 
cr.iduatlng  class  and  \our  parents  hut  for 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  can  take 
Justifiable  pride  m  the  recognition  which  Ls 
today  being  accorded  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  senior  class. 

Tins  Is  the  loveliest  season  of  the  year. 
N'ature  !s  adorned  in  her  finest  trappings, 
.md  it  Is  the  time  when  millions  of  studentis 
In  thousands  of  .\merlcan  coUeees.  universi- 
ties, and  .secondary  schools  complete  another 
vear  of  preparation  for  the  advancement  of 
human  values  In  the  -society  in  which  we 
live.  It  13  the  time  of  year  when  we  renew 
our  faith  in  the  youth  of  America  to  rarrv 
on  the  quest  for  and  make  more  mcanlnpful 
the  great  go-xls  of  our  N.itlon — freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  In  a  peace- 
ful world. 

It  Is  the  season  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  lincst  young  minds  In  America 
complete  their  training  and  leave  their  shel- 
tered college  world  to  launch  their  careers 
Into  an  unchartered  and  turbulent  world. 
We  have  great  faith  In  them  and  not  only 
hope  but  believe  that  they  will  carry  on  In 
the  finest  .American  tradition.  We  belicvfl 
they  will  not  only  grapple  Intelligently  and 
hvimanely  with  the  pniblems  of  the  new  dav. 
but  will  also  make  .sittnlllcant  gains  m  some 
of  The  age-old  problems  that  we  are  be- 
queathing to  them.  .A.nd  one  cannot  read 
our  morning  paper  or  view  our  television 
without  appreciating  liow  great  some  of 
those  problems  are. 

There  are  two  facets  of  the  background  of 
.Mount  St  Mary's  which  especially  concern 
me  because  they  Involve  two  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessors.  One  of  these  note- 
worthy historical  Items  Is  that  It  was  your 
founder.  F'ather  Dubois,  who  performed  the 
marriage  •  eremonv  of  Roger  Brooke  T.mey 
on  July  H.  1806.  over  two  years  before  he 
established  this  college 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  Interest  Is  that 
another  of  my  predece.ssor.s.  CiUef  Justice 
White,  attended  Mount  St  Mary's  for  a  year. 
Both  he  and  his  brother.  James,  had  come  up 
:rom  New  Orle.uis  .ind  entered  the  prepara- 
tory course.  That  was  in  1856.  when  Edward 
was  'nly  eleven  years  old.  During  his  year  at 
the  Mount.  White  was  given  lionorable  men- 
tion for  his  work  in  -arithmetic,  as  well  .is 
In  French  composition  and  translation.  But 
aside  from  these  conventional  subjects,  to- 
gether with  Writing,  History,  and  Geography, 
this  young  lad.  who  was  later  to  become  Chief 
Justice,  pursued  other  subjects  which  even 
you  seasoned  scholars  of  the  graduating  class 
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will  have  to  concede  sound  rather  formidable 
t.iday.  These  included  the  works  of  Ovid, 
Nepos,  and  iSallust  In  Latin,  along  with  Latin 
I'rosixly.  In  addition,  he  studied  Greek  Gram- 
mar atid  Xenophon's  Ayiabafis.  That  strikes 
me  as  constituting  a  rather  Impressive  aca- 
demic regimen  for  a  mature  college  student, 
not  to  mention  an  eleven-year-old  prepara- 
tirv  scholar 

rhe  year  thut  White  attended  Mount  St. 
M.iry's  "recall.s  i.iK.iiier  aspect  of  life  in  those 
i;ays  that  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
<  oil  parent.s  In  the  audience.  The  annual  fee 
l.jr  tuition  and  board  was  then  $200.00.  That 
U'e  included  washing,  mending,  the  vise  of 
ed  und  bedding,  and  nn  Item  described   as 

■  l-jctor'.s  .-..ii.iry/'  Though  current  fees  at 
the  Mount  seem  extremely  reasonable  in 
comparison  with  those  of  many  other  in- 
.-tiiutloiis,  one  cannot  help  recollecting  with 
pardon.ibU-  no.st.ilgia  the  charces  when  Chief 
.Tustice  White  was  a  preparatory  student 
!,i  re.  I  believe  it  was  Bennett  Cerf,  who  re- 
^.illing  that  at  the  time  he  was  a  youngster 
ten   cents    was   a    lot    of    money,    remarked, 

liow  dimes  have  changed  1" 

White  served  on  the  Supreme  Court  for  27 
>ears.  as  an  Associate  Justice  and  later  Chief 
Justice,  from  1894  to  1921  During  this  period, 
marked  by  two  wars.  America  became  a  major 
world  power  Doinestically,  the  epoch  saw 
enormous  inaustriai  and  commercial  devel- 
<ipinent  und  an  increasing  role  by  the  nation- 
:A  government  in  the  country's  affairs.  In- 
tvitably,  the  social  und  economic  problems 
i  I  the  day  were  reflected  m  the  litigation 
before  the  Court.  White  viewed  the  Constltu- 
':on  as  an  expanding  document,  flexible 
•  nough  to  respond  to  conditions  not  en- 
visaged by  the  Founding  Fathers.  Rather 
ihan  a    "barrier  to  procress,"  It  was  to  him 

the  broad  highway  through  which  alone 
true  progress  may  be  enjoyed." 

.Mount   St.   Mary's   Is   what   is   generlcally 

nown  as  a  "small  college."  Why  have  the 
;  50  young  men  In  attendance  here  come  to 
Kmmltfiburg  instead  of  going  to  New  York, 
dmbridce  New  Haven.  Los  Angeles — or  the 
many  other  seats  of  learning  which  are  struc- 
•ired  on  a  considerably  larger  scale?  What 
i:)  such  places  have  that  you  don't?  What 
10  you  possess  that  they  lack?  What,  in  short, 
.,  the  i):ace  of  the  small  college  In  America 

iday?  What  Is  Its  future? 
These    are    difficult    questions    and   I    am 
-ure  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  them, 
Uut  one  thing  I  do  know.  There  is  today,  as 

iiere  has  been  for  a  long  time  In  the  past,  a 
.ery  distinct,  unique,  and  highly  significant 
•l.ice  in  the  United  States  for  the  small 
..beral  arts  college,  be  it  secular  or  religious, 

■  oeducational  or  not. 

Indeed.  I  t'r.ink  it  can  safely  be  said  that 

;ie  c:;rc  of  our  sy.=;tem  of  higher  education 

has    from    the    very    beginning    been    the 

mailer    private    coilegf.=    ind    universities. 

They  came  into  being  before  the  great  state 

iniversltics  and  college.^.  ..nd  throughout  our 

:ilstory  they  have  suppliec!  the  friendly  com- 

|)"tition    essential    in    keeping    <.  ur    publicly 

apported  universities  nnd  colleges  alert  and 
.••csponfive  to  the  needs  of  .'American  youth. 
These  private  colleges  are  now  numbered  in 
•he  hundreds.  :ind  their  graduates  in  the 
hundreds  of  thou' mds.  These  graduates,  like 
■he  colleges  from  which  they  come,  are  found 
!n  cverv  r.ook  and  corner  of  our  land — in 
every  line  of  liuman  endeavor.  In  the  ag- 
ureBite  tliey  represeiit  a  force  of  tremendous 
taignitude  m  our  n;.tional  life.  Because  the 

a:t  !a;ij-irity  of  these  colleges  have  been 
rounded  for  cither  a  religious  or  other  hu- 
manitarian purpo.'p.  they  are  leaven  in  the 
'oaf  rf  our  ."society.  To  have  operated  so  suc- 
i "ssiullv  in  this  category  of  educational  In- 
-tlttuions  for  almost  160  years  as  has  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College  should  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  all  of  you  here  to- 
day. 

In  our  times,  we  I're  witnessing  megalopo- 
lies,   oligopolies,   indeed   bigness  In   infinite 


variety.  This  is  true  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  economic  and  urban  aspects  of  life  in  our 
Nation  as  we  know  it.  but  with  respect  to 
many  other  aspects  as  well.  Though  I  do  not 
maintain  that  In  all  clrcumst:\nces  the  move- 
ment toward  bigness  is  ominous,  there  is 
nevertheless  an  ever-preseni  iiud  distinct 
danger  tliat  our  sense  of  v.Uues  will  be  sub- 
merged in  the  process.  This  thought  has  been 
aptly  expres.sed  as  lar  as  educ.it ional  trend.s 
are  concerned  by  a  prominent  educator.  Dean 
Brown  of  Princeton,  when  he  said: 

"In  the  climate  of  bigness  and  diversity 
which  prevades  America  today  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  lose  sight  of  those  values  In  our 
society  which  size  and  complexity  do  not 
automatically  enhance.  In  i.ict,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  bigness  and  diversity 
make  it  ever  more  diilicult  to  reinforce  in 
the  minds  and  purposes  of  the  multiplying 
numbers  of  persons  and  groups  in  our  society 
the  values  which  should  motivate  the  whole.  " 
Dean  Brown  went  on  to  point  out  that 
the  danger  of  attenuation  of  a  sense  of  \alues 
in  the  very  large  university  is  evident  in  tne 
way  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  developing.  At  the  same  time,  these  are 
the  very  institutions  whose  responsibility  is 
the  nurturing  of  our  sense  of  values.  Though 
he  was  addressing  himself  to  what  he  termed 
"the  squeeze  on  the  liberal  university,"  his 
comments  apply  with  perhops  even  greater 
force  to  the  pressures  on  tiie  small  liberal 
arts  colleges.  They,  too,  stress  \alues  m  our 
educational  system  which  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  aggregates  of  educa- 
tional, research,  und  service  instrumentalities 
sometimes  now  known  as  '  multi-versities." 

What  are  some  of  these  special  qualities  of 
the  small  college  In  comparison  with  those  of 
the  larger  educational  complexes?  To  para- 
phrase Dean  Brown's  analysis— the  large  in- 
stitution appears  to  emphitsize  useful  knowl- 
edge; the  small  college  stresses  humane  val- 
ues and  the  personal  development  of  the  In- 
dividual student  and  scholar.  The  large  insti- 
tution a.ssumes  that  values  and  dedication 
are  a  man's  own  business:  the  small  col- 
lege assumes  that  knowledge  is  but  a  means 
to  attain  wisdom  and  that  It  should,  through 
its  way  of  life  und  example,  enhance  the 
values  and  dedication  of  those  participating 
in  that  way  of  life.  The  large  institution 
accepts  an  attenuated  sense  of  personality 
largely  limited  to  prestige  and  easy  visibility; 
the  small  college  strongly  maintauis  Its 
sense  of  personality  in  the  continuity  and 
relationships  of  Its  trustees,  alumni,  faculty, 
and  student  ix)dy. 

Yes,  the  small  college  still  has  much  to  offer 
and  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  It,  too,  should  be 
a  victim  of  bigness.  The  threats  are  real,  and 
mostly  of  a  financial  nature.  Income  and 
endO"WTOent  sources  are  not  available  on  any- 
thing like  the  same  scale  that  the  larger 
universities  command.  Money  from  founda- 
tions usually  goes  to  institutions  which  al- 
ready have  strong  faculties  and  student  bod- 
ies which  have  been  highly  selected.  Simi- 
larly, federal  money  for  lilgher  education 
often  goes  for  research  and,  therefore,  often 
is  not  available  to  smaller  Institutions  lack- 
ing in  extensive  research  facilities.  Colleges 
like  yours  which  have  made  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation  and  communities  by  pro- 
viding education  for  the  clergy  and  teachers 
as  well  as  others  not  in  the  higher  income 
brackets  seldom  enjoy  the  luxury  of  rich 
alumni.  As  was  so  aptly  noted  in  connection 
with  your  recent  Achievement  Campaign. 
"Mount  St.  Mary's  has  been  a  place  of  lean 
purses  and  rich  scholarship." 

Though  financial  and  related  problems  will 
continue  to  confront  small  colleges  like 
yours.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
these  problems  are  insuperable.  As  long  as 
small  colleges  retain  their  perspective  and 
perform  in  those  areas  where  their  special 
aptitudes  lie.  they  will  not  only  survive  but 
they  "Will  prosper  and  continue  to  be  what  I 
previously  described  as  "the  leaven  in  the 
loaf  of  our  society." 


Though  I  am  convinced  that  small  colleges 
will  remain  a  powerful  und  effective  force  in 
our  .society,  one  ominous  cloud  forces  a  quali- 
fication lor  hopeful  appraisals  of  any  sort.  I 
refer  to  the  persistent  threat  to  world  peace. 
If  universal  war  should  result  from  the  con- 
flicts which  already  rage  m  certain  areas  of 
the  world  or  from  the  sources  of  disagree- 
ment which  at  any  moment  can  lead  to  con- 
llict  elsewhere,  everything  that  civilization 
has  accompU.slied  up  to  the  present  lime  will 
be  destroyed. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  t  iiie  than 
this  perilous  nunnent   in  world   historv.  nor 
anv  more  suitable  occasion  than  a   gradua- 
tion exerci.se  such  is  this  to  recall  the  teach- 
:!urs   of   one   of   the   great    men   of   iilstory — ■ 
the   laU'  Pope  John   XXIII- for  no  one  has 
made  a  more  inii>ressive  contribution  in  the 
pursuit   of   the  .-^Circh   for  peace  than   this 
j'reat   spiritual   loader.   He  was  able,  us  per- 
haps   no    one    else    v.-ithin    our    memory,    to 
appraise  Intuitively  the  hopes  und  the  needs 
of  mankind.  He  was  a  man  of  .singular  en- 
cU>winents.   not  the   least  of  which   was  hu- 
mility. In  addition  to  his  other  great  attri- 
butes,  he   po.ssesscd   a   line  sense   of   liumor. 
If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment.  I  should  like 
to  recall   one  example.  A   visitor  once  asked 
Pope   .lohii    liow   many   men   worked    in   the 
Vatican.  "Ilalf  of  them."  the  Pontiif  replied. 
Of    the    many    accomplishments    ( f    Pope 
John's  all   too  brief   lelgn,   one  of   the  most 
outsumding    was    the    Encyclical    which    he 
l>ublichevl   111  April    1063   entitled   "Pacem   in 
Terrls,"   It  lo  .icknowledged   in   .ai   quarters 
that  this  great  document  belongs  to  all  peo- 
ple, to  i.oii-Catliolics  and  CatiKJll' s  alike    In 
fact,  it  is  the  first  Encyclical  in  listory  ever 
addressed  to  "all  men  of  good  will"  and  not 
just  to  those  "m  pence  and  comnitinlon  with 
the  Apostolic  l^ee."  This  hlsu)rlc  Papal  proc- 
lamation  IS   premised   on   the  realization   of 
the   uniqueness   of   man   and   that  his   very 
survival   depends    upon   resolution   of  diiler- 
ences  to  achieve  tie  common  cause  of  peace. 
.As  one  commentator  lias  expressed  It,  "It  Is 
not  man's  p.irticulanzed  beliefs  but  his  own 
uniqueness  that  counts    For  what  threatens 
him  is  the  loss  of  the  basic  conditions  that 
make   life   meaningful    and    purposeful     The 
premi.se    for    this    underlying    postulate    is 
made  clear  at  the  very  outset  of  Pope  John's 
Encyclical  in  these  words: 

"First  of  all.  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  order  which  should  exist  between  men. 
.■\ny  human  society,  if  It  is  to  be  well  ordered 
;;n;i  productive,  must  lay  down  us  a  founda- 
tion this  principle,  namely,  that  every  human 
being  is  a  person,  that  is.  his  nature  is  en- 
dowed witii  intelligence  .md  iree  will.  By 
virtue  of  this,  he  has  rights  .shd  duties  of 
his  own.  flowing  directly  and  simultaneously 
from  his  very  nature,  wiiich  are  therefore 
universal.  Inviolable  and  inalienable  " 

After  eloquently  detailing  these  precious 
rights  which  are  man's  heritage.  Pope  John 
reminds  us  that  obligations  exist  as  well  as 
privileges.  It  is  also  clear  In  human  society, 
the  Pontiff  Is  careful  to  note,  that  all  per- 
sons have  a  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of 
(yihers.  We  would  do  well  to  bear  these  stric- 
tures in  mind  today.  We  are  a  people  who 
value  our  rights  and  liberties  We  acknowi- 
edge  today.  In  partial  atonement  for  the 
errors  of  the  past,  our  failure  to  accord  these 
rights  to  our  minority  groups  Yet.  without 
diminishing  our  commitment  to  the  mean- 
ingful vindication  if  those  rights,  we  must 
see  to  It  that  they  are  realized  consistently 
with  the  law  and  order  that  are  the  very 
bulwark  of  our  society. 

And  Ju-st  as  Is  true  In  the  area  t  f  domestic 
affairs,  so  In  the  relations  of  nations  to  one 
another,  the  rule  of  law  and  order  must  pre- 
vail. The  Pope  stresses  the  Importance  of  a 
public  authority  with  worldwide  power  and 
instituted  by  common  consent  He  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion "may  become  ever  more  equal  to  the 
magnitude  and  noblUty  of  its  tasks,  and  that 
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the  clay  will  ci'me  when  every  human  being 
will  tlnd  therein  an  effective  safeguard  for 
the  rights  which  derive  directly  from  his 
dignity  as  a  person  " 

Within  the  oompa&s  ui  these  few  moments. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  adequate  Justice 
to  the  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  Encyclical — Indeed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  probe  more  than  the 
surface  of  its  vast  treasures  But.  on  this 
graduation  day.  I  can  ihlnic  of  no  worthier 
comniitment  for  the  members  of  your  Class 
of  1967  than  to  pledge  yourselves  to  ful- 
filling OS  best  you  can  the  great  promise 
which  this  document  holds  for  mankind 
You  can  do  your  part,  humble  and  modest 
as  It  may  seem,  to  make  the  Encyclical,  not 
a  document  but  a  living  reality,  remember- 
ing, as  I  trust  you  will,  the  immortal  words 
of  our  beloved  late  President  Kennedy  that: 
.  here  on  earth  Gods  work  must  truly 
be  our  own." 

Our  President  designated  Memorial  Day.  a 
■.veek  ago  yesterday,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
permanent  peace.  He  urged  everyone  to  Join 
aim  in  prayer  to  -he  Almighty  for  the  safety 
of  our  N'atlon  s  suns  and  daughters  around 
the  world,  for  Hi.s  blessing  on  those  who  have 
sacrificed  their  'a\<^  for  this  Nation  in  this 
and  all  other  struggles,  and  for  His  old  in 
building  a  world  where  freedom  and  Justice 
prevail,  .iria  where  all  men  live  in  friendship, 
understanding  and  peace.  I  trust  that  every 
one  of  us  will  join  In  that  prayer  not  only 
for  Memorial  Day  but  for  each  and  every  day 
of  the  year. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  I  have  great  faith  in  the  young  people 
of  today,  and  I  am  confident  you  will  make 
full  use  of  the  opportunities  which  He  before 
you.  It  is  the  simple  truth  that  In  this  Nation 
each  succeeding  generation  has  had  greater 
opportunities  than  the  one  which  preceded 
It.  Surely  your  generation  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  cycle  of  human  advancement  Tlie 
means  .are  at  hand  for  the  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  disease,  liunger.  ignorance,  oppres- 
sive toil,  and  war  In  realizing  these  objec- 
tives, you  will  explore,  not  only  the  far 
reaches  of  the  space  above  us  and  the  core  of 
the  earth  bereath.  but  also  the  souls  of  .men, 
I  wish  you  pverv  "jmcoss  as  vou  pursue  this 
exciting  and  challenging  quMt. 


.ADDING  FUEL  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
FIRES— RESUMPTION  OF  US. 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  JOR- 
DAN 

Mr,  GRUENING  Mr,  President,  this 
morning's  newspapers  give  added  details 
concerning  the  resumption  of  fighting  on 
the  Jordanian -Israeli  border. 

It  IS  no  mere  coincidence  that  the 
resumption  of  the  border  fighting  came 
shortly  after  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  It  was  lifting  the  ban  on 
militarj-  assistance  to  Jordan. 

The  Washington  Post  points  out  in  an 
editorial  this  mommg: 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  purchase  of 
.American  rather  than  -Soviet  arms  would 
make  Jordan  a  responsible,  or  more  respon- 
sible, state,  and  'here  Is  the  evidence  of  the 
June  war  to  indicate  contrarlly  that  sup- 
pliers cannot  control  the  use  to  which  the 
recipients  put  their  arms 

The  resumption  of  open  hostilities  be- 
tween Jordan  and  Israel  certainly  bear 
out  the  truth  of  this  assumption. 

On  October  4,  1967,  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  L'nlted  States 
to  view  King  Hussein  realistically  and  not 
through  illusory,  rose-colored  glasses  Fur- 
ther economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Jordan  should  be  stopped  at  r.nce  and 
should    not    be    resumed    until    Jordan    has 


agreed  to  sit  down  at  the  peace  table  with 
Israel  If  King  Hussein  chooses  to  squander 
his  country's  meager  economic  resources  on 
armed  aggression  rather  than  on  its  eco- 
nomic development,  he  should  not  be  sup- 
ported In  these  rash  endeavors  by  U.S  eco- 
nomic and  military  itsslstance 

How  long  will  it  take  the  U'  ited  States 
to  ^eaIi^e  that  in  attempting  to  prop  up 
King  Hussein  ot  Jordan  time  and  time 
again  the  United  Stat,es  is  lelying  on  a 
weak  ieed  indeed — a  reed  which  is  bent 
by  everj-  passing  breeze. 

In  resuming  arms  shipments  to  Jor- 
dan, tlie  United  States  is  inviting  the  re- 
sumption of  liostilities  in  the  Middle 
East.  Furtiier  than  that,  the  United 
States  is  giving  further  evidence  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  US.  loreign  policies 
througiiout  the  world— policies  which 
are  earning  for  the  United  States  the  en- 
mity and  not  the  continued  friendship  of 
morp  and  more  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  tlie  editorial  trom  the 
Washington  Post  for  February  16.  1968, 
entitled  "Arms  for  Jordan"  and  the  ac- 
count by  James  Fcron  of  the  fighting  on 
the  Jordanian-Lsriul  border  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  t.he  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

From  rhe  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1968] 

.\s.Ms  FOR  Jordan' 
The  stated  reason  for  resuming  arms  ship- 
ments to  Jordan — that  otherwise  Moscow 
would  gain  the  upper  hand — Is  a  bad  reason 
which  does  not  Justify  the  decision  The 
.\merlcan  interest  in  Jordan  is  not  that  the 
United  States  iiave  more  influence  than  the 
Soviet  Union  but  that  Jordan  pursue  regional 
peivce  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  purchase 
of  American  rather  than  Soviet  arms  would 
make  Jordan  a  responsible,  or  more  responsi- 
blle,  state,  and  there  Is  the  evidence  of  the 
June  war  to  Indicate  contrarlly  that  suppliers 
cannot  control  the  use  to  which  the  recipi- 
ents put  their  arms. 

Jordan  is  weak  but  Is  it  also  in  d.inger? 
Certainly  not  from  Israel,  which  last  June 
took  from  Jordan  all  it  could  possibly  want. 
True  King  Hussein  is  in  danger  from  his  fel- 
low Arabs,  particularly  Iraq,  -.vhlch  still  keeps 
15.000  troops  In  Jordan  But  who  will  argue 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  sorting 
oir,  .^rab  quarrels,  at  the  cost  of  Increasing 
tension  and  accelerating  an  arms  race  be- 
ween  "he  .\rabs  and  Israel? 

There  may  be  one  plausible  reason  for  sell- 
ing Jordan  arms:  that  for  his  personal  pride 
and  his  national  bargaining  position.  King 
Hussein  needs  the  increment  of  independence 
they  would  provide.  This  Is  not  a  considera- 
tion to  be  dismissed.  But  it  docs  not  out- 
weigh the  embarrassment  of  supplying  arms 
to  countries  which  would  be  likely  to  use 
them  against  each  other,  or  the  danger  of 
building  up  the  level  of  arms  in  a  region 
still  so  far  from  peace.  The  extent  of  that 
enabarrassment  and  the  depth  of  that  dinger 
are  cleaj-er  than  ever  after  yesterday's  savage 
outbreaks   on    the   Jordan-Israel    frontier. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  16.   1968] 

IsR.MXis   Use  Jets  in   Daylong   Clash   With 

JoRDANiA.vs -Tanks     a.vd     Artillxrt     Are 

Also  Employed  in  Battle  .\cross  River — 

Jericho  Shelled 

( By  James  Feron) 
Jertsalem.  February  15  — A  battle  between 
Israel  and  Jordan  involving  Jets,  tanks  and 


artillery  erupted  today  along  the  Jordan 
Hiver  Israeli  ufflcials  .said  that  the  v. e=t-biink 
town  of  Jericho  had  been  shelled  bv  the 
Jordanians. 

The  incident  began,  as  have  many  others 
in  the  l;ist  lew  weeks,  with  an  exchange  of 
Ught-weapon  tire  across  the  river  ir.  the 
Beisan  Valley,  south  of  the  Sea  of  C;aH>p 

The  Israelis  said  that  the  Jordanians  nad 
started  the  shooting  .ind  that,  unlike  r;.;rnt 
incidents,  they  had  begun  i.i  bumb.ird  .-■>'t;i.'- 
ments  on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  border 

(The  Tel  Aviv  radio  reported  tliat  r.niip 
.stopped  late  Thursday  night  and  a  similar 
.innouncement  was  made  in  Amman  bv  .i 
Jordanian  spokesman,  according  to  The  As- 
scxlated  Press.) 

Shells  I  rashed  Into  about  15  houses  in  Kfar 
iluppln  and  several  buildings  were  hit  in 
.\Iaoz  Halylm  Bv  inidafternoon  the  settle- 
ments of  Gesher  and  Bell  Yosef  hac!  'omc 
under  tire 

ISRAELI     I'LANKS    CALLED     IN 

The  Israelis,  wl.o  had  been  returni:;;  '.he 
fire,  called  in  their  air  force  at  thl.s  point, 
and  within  minutes  the  Israeli  Jet.?  were 
striking  at  targets  within  a  10-mile  'on.d  ■•n 
the  east  side  of  the  river. 

|Maj.  Oen  Moshe  Dayiian,  the  Israeli  De- 
fease Minister,  canceled  a  visit  to  the  Uiuled 
States,  which  was  due  to  have  begun  Friday  | 

Witnesses  said  that  Jordanian  antl.^lrcrafi 
:.re  was  coming  from  within  villages  n  the 
.irea  and  that  the  Israeli  jets  were  hitting 
these  positions  They  were  poundlr.g  posi- 
tions in  the  foothills  ui  the  plateau  ani.1  ..n 
the  plateau  itself. 

By  nightfall,  when  these  Jordan  Rr. er  ex- 
changes usually  end.  shells  contlntiod  to  fall 
(■n  both  sides.  Soon  the  shelling  extended 
southward  along  the  river,  which  forms  the 
'lasetire  line  "ii  the  eastern  border  "^f  'he 
west- bank  territory. 

Tlie  Israelis  ropurtcd  that  by  about  8  P.M. 
the  town  of  Jericho  had  come  under  Jor- 
tianian  ■.rtillery  :ire.  It  was  the  lirs*:  "Ime 
that  this  historic  town  was  involved  ::;  -ne 
of   the  river  exchanges 

Israeli  officials  said  that  firing  cciitintied 
.1  a  heavy  pace  at  several  other  points  along 
the  river  I:  v.'as  not  known  whether  the  'els 
.■ontlnued  their  afacks  after  dark. 

Israeli  military  otliclals  declined  tc  c.scuss 
the  day's  a«tlvltles,  presum.ibly  bccntisc 
shooting  was  still  going  on  long  after  night- 
fall. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  .^rab  civilians  :r:m  'he 
west  bank  and  Jerusalem  crossed  the  Allenby 
Bridge,  near  Jericho,  without  hindrance  One 
rif  the  last  travelers  to  cross,  at  about  4  PM., 
said  It  was  an  eerie  and  frightenir.?  iwpe- 
rlcnce 

He  said  that  both  sides  had  puKM  ::)ack 
for  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge  jnce 
a  thriving  passageway,  where  Israeli  ar.:;  Jor- 
danian soldiers,  officials  and  traveler-  ;.:in- 
g;i'd. 

This  time,  the  West-Bank  and  Jer  ;sa:em 
.'\rabs.  who  had  crossed  a  few  davs  irlier 
with  passes  issued  by  the  Israeli  authorities. 
returned  across  a  virtual  no  man's  '.and  be- 
tween the  Jordanian  and  Israeli  oif.cials. 
both  uf  whom  were  .still  polite  and  a.r.-cm- 
modailng  in  their  more  protected  posrions 

PLANES  HEARD  OVER  JERUSALEII 

During  the  day.  Jets  and  light  air  .raft 
could  be  heard  occasionally  over  Jerusalem. 

Todays  air  force  strike  followed  warnings 
issued  by  Israeli  Government  leaders  f  :r  the 
:ait  few  days  in  response  to  what  they  have 
asserted  to  be  mounting  Jordanian  provo- 
cations. 

It  a.so  seemed  to  underline  the  Israeli  deci- 
sion to  forego  the  prewar  type  of  retaliation 
raid,  which  was  tisually  launched  aft'Sr  .sev- 
eral sabotage  and  terrorist  incidents,  r  the 
massive  but  delayed  response  sucit  is  the 
shelling  of  the  Egyptian  rehnerles  :::  Port 
Suez  a  few  days  after  the  sinking  of  tl.e  de- 
stroyer Elath. 

Deieiise    i  (liciais    .irc    understood    '      now 
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I.ivor  the  immc.iiiite  response,  such  as  trad- 
ing .i.-lillery  shell  tor  artillery  shell  or  the  Jet 
strike  in  reply  to  wh.u  the  Israelis  said  today 
was  :lie  well  prepared  shelling  of  civilian 
settlements. 

THIRD  ISE  Ol   AIR  POWER 

'Hie  air  force  strike  was  the  tiiird  such  use 
ol  air  power  by  the  Israelis  on  tie  Jordanian 
front  tince  t.he  end  of  the  six-day  war  List 
June 

Ir  was  similar  to  the  encouiUe.--  on  Jan  8, 
wheii  Israeli  Je's  attacked  Jordanian  posi- 
tioii>  ..iter  the  .-.iielling  of  Kf.ir  Huppin  and 
Mioz  Halylm.  The  lirst  tir  strike  came  in 
No.emher.  .ifter  .in  Israeli  jet  had  been  shot 
down  bv  the  Jordanians 

The  Israelis  said  that  tliey  iiad  not  lost 
any  pl.ines  One  civilian  and  one  soldier  were 
woiir.ded  in  today's  exchange,  .u-cording  to 
the  Israeli  repor* 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16,  1968) 
Jordan  Says  Fighting  Rages 

Amman.  Jordan.  February  13. — PiglUing 
was  .-.iciiig  tonigiit  between  Israel  and  Jor- 
cl.iniaii  troops  all  alone:  the  cease-fire  line  be- 
t'Act-r.  the  two  countries. 

Bv  Lite  tonlaht.  tne  shelling,  with  both 
sides  using  artillery  and  tanks,  had  gone  on 
lor  about  six  hour.? 

A  military  spoke.-man  said  here  tonight 
that  Is.'-aell  artillery  was  ;  iieliing  a  large  area 
of  Jordan  .md  i  oncentratmg  on  the  villages 
oi  Z.'.maiia.  Wakkau.  Vakhraba  and  Es-Sam- 
lueh.  m  the  northern  Jordan  Valley. 

Earlier  todav.  a  spokesman  said  four  Israeli 
fighters  had  been  lilt  by  Jordanian  anti-air- 
craft fire.   (Israel  later  denied  this  | 

Israeli  .itrcrait  swept  over  the  border  and 
bomtjed  Jordanian  positions  shortly  after  the 
clasii  started  with  a  tank  and  artillery  bar- 
rage en  Jordanian  advance  posts  In  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  the  spokesman  said. 

DAYAN  CANCELS  I'.S.  TRIP 

Ma  Gen.  Moshe  Dayan.  the  Israeli  Minis- 
ter '  :  Defense,  who  was  .scheduled  to  arrive 
here  today,  has  canceled  his  visit,  according 
to  wrrd  received  'ly  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal 

C-eneral  Dayan  was  scheduled  to  have  made 
sever.il  speeches  ior  the  lund-raising  group. 
It  w.s  believed  that  his  decision  to  cancel 
the  ;rip  was  forced  by  the  new  fighting  be- 
tween Ills  country  and  Jordan. 


-ARMS  SHIPMENTS   TO   JORDAN 

M:  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Slate  Department  announcement  that 
the  United  States  will  resume  arms  ship- 
mpn?.s  to  Jordan  causes  me  grave  con- 
ccir.  This  decision  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
pern;anent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  vital  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

P^c-creitably,  the  Arab  nations  re- 
fu.sc  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  They  openly  admit  that 
truir  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  a  plan 
to  destroy  Israel. 

Ii.  this  tragic  and  almost  unbelievable 
adveiiture  they  are  armed  and  abetted 
bv  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  committed  to  the  preservation 
of  Israel's  integrity  and  independence 
and  her  ability  to  exist  among  her  Middle 
East  neighbors.  But  now  it  appears  that 
v.e  are  about  to  feed  the  hand  that  bites 
her. 

The  answer  of  course  is  to  end  the 
arms  race,  not  to  contribute  to  it. 

L'KDk  at  what  happened  yesterday.  In 
Wa.shington.  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  United  States  has  decided 


to  resume  arms  shipments  to  Jordan. 
At  the  same  time,  Jordan  and  Israel  were 
engaged  in  the  most  serious  outbicak  of 
fighting  since  the  end  of  the  war  last 
June. 

The  main  purchase  it^in  that  intPiests 
Jordan  is  expected  to  be  several  squad- 
rons of  U.S.  F-104  supersonic  Ktartii:ht- 
ers. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Israel  Premier 
Levi  Eshkol  was  in  the  United  States  to 
also  seek  supersonic  fighters  from  this 
country. 

The  United  States  has  not  publicly  an- 
nounced a  decision  on  Israel's  request 
for  assistance. 

But  it  is  known  that  Maj.  Gen.  Amer 
Kammash,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Jor- 
danian Army,  was  in  the  United  States 
for  3  weeks  of  secret  preliminary  nego- 
tiations at  the  Pentagon. 

We  talk  of  peace  but  now  are  appar- 
ently about  to  supply  the  tools  of  war 
to  an  avowed  aggressor.  To  me  this  policy 
seems  to  be  most  incon.sistent. 

Bluntly  stated,  this  is  the  situation: 

First.  The  Arab  nations  were  the  ag- 
sressors  in  the  war  last  June. 

Second,  Since  that  war,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  undertaken  a  massive  resup- 
plying  of  arms  to  the  Arab  States, 

Third.  Whatever  interpretation  might 
be  placed  on  Jordan's  position,  there  is 
no  doubt  where  Jordan  stands.  Jordan 
was  at  war  with  Israel  last  June,  and  is 
still  at  war  with  Israel. 

From  the  developments  of  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  I  believe  the  U.S.  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  should  be  based  on  these 
fundamental  points : 

First.  There  should  be  no  arms  ship- 
ments of  any  kind  to  Arab  nations. 
Rather,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
that  Israel  must  have,  the  United  States 
should  honor  Israel's  request  for  the  jet 
fighters  she  needs  to  counter  the  Soviet- 
supplied  arms  buildup  in  the  Arab  states. 

Second,  All  efforts  must  continue  in 
the  United  Nations  for  establishment  of 
a  permanent  cease  fire  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East, 

Third.  Both  Israel  and  Arabs  alike 
must  share  a  joint  responsibility  for  the 
permanent  resettlement  of  a  generation 
of  refugees. 

Fourth.  Agreement  also  must  be 
reached  among  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  on  policies  and  programs  to  assure 
the  adequacy  of  water  supply  and  use  of 
water  resources  in  an  area  where  the 
availability  of  water  is  a  major  factor. 

This  is  the  policy  that  will  best  serve 
the  United  States  and  our  goals  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  a  policy  that  is  severely 
shattered  by  the  decision  to  resume  arms 
shipments  to  Jordan.  That  decision 
should  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post, 
in  today's  editions,  contained  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  with  which  I  fully 
agree.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arms  for  Jordan? 

The  stated  reason  for  resuming  arms  ship- 
ments to  Jordan — that  otherwise  Moscow 
would  gain  the  upper  hand— is  a  bad  reason 
which  does  not  justify  the  decision.  The 
American  interest  in  Jordan  is  not  that  the 


United  States  have  morp  influence  than  the 
.Soviet  Union  tnu  that  Jordan  pursue  re- 
gional [leace.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
purchase  of  .American  r.itiier  tlian  Soviet 
arms  would  make  Jordan  a  responsible,  or 
more  responsible,  state,  mid  thrre  is  the 
evidence  of  the  June  war  t.:  indicate  con- 
trarlly that  suppliers  cannot  control  the  use 
to  which  tlie  leciplents  put  tlieir  arms. 

Jurdun  is  weak  liut  is  it  .ilso  in  dancer'' 
Certiiiily  not  Irom  Israel,  which  last  June 
'.■.Kik  from  Jordan  all  it  could  possibly  want. 
True.  King  Hu.s.scin  is  iii  danger  trom  his 
lollow  .^rabs.  particularly  Iraq,  which  still 
keeps  K'j.OOO  troops  in  Jordan  But  who  v,in 
.;rgue  that  the  United  states  uught  to  be 
sorting  out  Arab  quarrels,  at  the  cost  of 
increasing  tension  .ind  acceler.itmg  an  arms 
i\u-e  between  the  .'\rabs  and  Israel? 

There  may  be  one  plausible  reason  for 
selling  Jordan  arms:  that  for  liis  personal 
pride  and  his  national  bargaining  position. 
King  Hussein  needs  the  Increment  uf  in- 
tlependence  they  would  provide.  This  is  not 
:.  consideration  to  be  dismissed.  But  it  does 
not  outweigh  the  embarrassment  of  sup- 
jilying  arms  to  countries  which  would  be 
likely  to  use  them  against  each  other,  or 
the  danger  of  building  up  the  level  of  arms 
m  a  region  still  so  far  from  peace  The  ex- 
tent <'f  that  embarrassment  and  the  depth 
of  that  danger  are  clearer  -han  ever  after 
yesterday's  savaite  i outbreaks  on  the  Jordan- 
Israel  frontier. 


AMERICA    DOWN    THE    DRAIN? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr,  President,  a  most 
perceptive  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  last  Sunday.  It  cites 
Nikolai  Lenin's  1917  prophecy  that 
America  would  "spend  herself  out  of  ex- 
istence," 

Furthermore,  the  Republic's  editorial 
writer  points  out  that  Lenin's  predic- 
tions about  Germany  and  England  have 
already  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
lies  within  the  power  of  this  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  prophecy  of  one  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  international  communism  does 
not  come  true.  If  the  courage  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  people  can  be 
expressed  correctly  through  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Senate,  I  think 
the  Republic  may  yet  be  rescued  from 
the  reckless  course  charted  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  go  on  to  prove  Lenin 
wrong. 

So  that  Senators  may  have  the  benefit 
of  this  perceptive  editorial,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  11,  1968] 
Will  America  .'^lso  Go   Down   the   Drain? 

"Germany  will  militarize  herself  out  of 
existence,  England  will  expand  herself  out 
of  existence,  and  America  will  spend  herself 
uut  of  existence."  So  said  Nikolai  Lenin  In 
1917. 

Germany  has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  Eng- 
land has  fulfilled  the  prophecy.  America  is 
m  the  process  of  doing  so 

Our  country  has  already  reached  the  point 
where  our  profligate,  wasteful,  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  government  spending  is 
threatening  the  entire  future  of  our  nation 
and  our  people.  We  keep  being  reassured  that 
we  can  afford  .'■11  those  billions,  that  "the 
people"  need  or  want  these  expensive  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  only  owe 
our  huge  debt  to  ourselves.  But  the  dollar 
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Is  in  trouble  Inflation  Is  Increasing.  We  ,ire 
loslntt  gold  at  unprecedented  r<itee  And  taxes 
are  itill  Increaslnk;. 

In  1960  our  total  federal  budget  was  $94 
billion  Laist  year  It  was  almost  double  that — 
>173  billion.  The  President  has  asked  for 
«186  billion  for  1969  And  every  slate  Is  in- 
creaslnif  exjienses  and  Incre.vslng  taxes 

Do  we  really  need  to  spend  all  the?e  bil- 
lions? Do  "the  people"  want  to  be  taxed 
all  ihoee  billions'' 

Tliere  hive  been  112  'n^w"  federal  pro- 
(frams  since  1960  The  President  has  asked 
for  16  new  -mes  this  year  Since  1960  only 
one  fedpril  pri  Rr.un  has  been  abolished  All 
the  rest  have  been  Increased  Coni^ress  last 
y<"ar  lncre:i£ed  the  budget  by  »13  5  billion — 
more  than  the  blgvjest  total  budi^et  of  Roose- 
velt's peacetime  years! 

We  have  spent  9152  billion  on  foreign  aid 
and  lnrerp«t  on  what  we  borrowed  to  spread 
this  mi'nev  around  to  more  than  100  coun- 
tries What  g(.>od  did  It  do''  What  srood  did 
It  do  vou"'  What  ^ood  Is  It  doing  noW 

There  Is  $23  billion  "In  the  pipeline"  for 
foreign  ild — all  so  far  unspent.  Tet  the 
President  keep.s  .isklng  for  more  and  more 
billions  to  add   to  ;t! 

Do  \*ou  want  to  spend  the  $36  5  million 
Vice  president  Humphrey  Just  proml.sed  to 
send  to  the  Ivorv  C<jast  while  the  President 
was  proposing  a  tax  on  American  tourists 
going  abroad? 

The  administration  Is  spending  millions  to 
beautify  our  highways  and  tear  down  uely 
.signs  At  the  swime  time  It  Is  spending  $5  mil- 
lion to  erect  new  signs  to  put  up  along  the 
highways! 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  to  finance  a 
»2  350  plrnlc  shelter  In  Manitowoc  County, 
Wis  ">  How  about  the  *2  5  million  we  spent 
to  buUd  houses  In  Rio  de  Janeiro?  The  $1 
million  we  ^pent  on  ':ralns  In  Thailand? 
The  »1  5  million  we  spent  on  a  W.\C  barracks 
m  Maryland  lust  before  the  WACs  were  sent 
to   Florida?   Or    -he   $+5,000    flagpole? 

You  paid  $33  398  for  130  knobs  at  the 
Pentagon  that  retailed  at  only  $210  You 
paid  for  27  000  tons  of  food  that  '*as  Just 
plain  'lost'  overseas  That  cost  $4  3  million. 
or  the  same  amount  that  an  entire  city  of 
10.000  people  pay  each  year  In  Income  taxes. 

You  are  paying  the  salaries  of  276.000  more 
federal  employes  "his  year  than  last.  Non- 
defens«  spending  has  almost  doubled  since 
1960  The  national  debt  has  Increased  14 
times  since  1960  Since  President  Johnson 
entered  the  White  House,  your  cost  of  living 
h.is  Increased   ■)  per  cent! 

The  Federal  government  spends  $17  billion 
on  "research."  That  Is  enough  by  Itself  to 
wipe  out  'hi.-  rears  Inrtatlon-produclntr  def- 
icit What  Is  this  research  for""  Vobodv 
knows  The  Library  of  Congress  tried  to  And 
out  and  reported  that  nobody  In  the  federal 
goverr:me!:r  kiiuw!-  liuw  maiiv  research  lab- 
oratories are  federally  financed  or  where 
they  are' 

The  Df-partmont  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfire  spends  more  than  $100  million  a 
ve.ir  i-in  research  programs  like  "Understand- 
ing the  Pour'h  Grade  Slump  In  Creative 
Thinking  "  The  Commerce  Department  spent 
$95.iX)0  to  flad  out  why  shipping  rates  .are 
lower  on  imported  goods  than  exported 
goods. 

The  Nntlonal  Science  Foundation  financed 
1  study  of  the  1966  governor's  campaign  In 
Maryland.  What  on  earth  for'  The  National 
Instltiste.s  of  Health  spent  $11,782  to  flnance 
"A  Social  History  of  French  Medicine  1789- 
1815  ■■  It  spent  ?10  917  for  'Emergence  of 
Political  Leadership:    Indians   m  FIJI." 

The  Office  of  EV:onomic  Opportunity 
shelled  out  939.000  to  find  out  why  some 
underprlvileeed  youths  reacted  favorably  to 
"Its  Whats  Happening.  Baby  '  -a  nationally 
televised  rock  and  roll  show  praising  the  Job 
Corps  The  National  Science  Foundation 
gave  Stephen  Smale.  who  organized  demon- 
strations aimed   at   halting   troop   trains   In 


California.  $6,656  of  your  fix  money  to  go 
lo  Europe' 

US.  government  agencies  subsidize  with 
your  taxes  $2  billion  a  year  In  university  "re- 
search "  The  result  has  been  that  40.000  pro- 
fessors liave  stopped  teaching  to  do  federal 
■research  '  Dr.  W  T.  Llppincott  of  Ohio 
•State  University  calls  federal  research  grants 
"the  most  powerful  destructive  force  the 
higher  education  system  ever  tHced  " 

Is  all  this,  and  much  more,  really  neces- 
sary-' Is  It  ''ven  desirable''  D<">c«  It  do  any 
good  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  support  It?  Do  you  "demand  "  these 
services,  implore  your  federal  government  to 
start  new  programs  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100  every  10  years'' 

Tlie  average  American  Is  being  taken  by 
his  government  and  its  sycophants  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars  He  gets  nothing 
back  but  the  bills  for  liuiidreds  nf  unneces- 
sary and  useless  programs  that  the  govern- 
ment loads  on  his  buck. 

How  much  can  you  take?  How  much  can 
the  nation  take''  How  much,  before  we  go 
down  In  the  dust  under  tills  Intolerable 
burden ' 

Unless  this  is  stopped — and  soon— Lenin 
will  be  proved  right  ".America  will  spend 
herself  out  of  existence"  and  we  will  all  lose 
the  'last  best  hope  of  earth"  to  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 


VIETN.X.M   MYIHS  AND  F.\LL.\CIES 

Mr  GRUENJNG.  Mr  Pre.'^ident. 
Emmet  John  HuKhe.s,  writing  in  News- 
tvcek  for  Febniai-y  19.  1968.  coKently  ana- 
I'.'zes  the  roason.s  for  the  tragic  military 
involvement  ol  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam, points  out  that  the  American  peo- 
ple mast  lace  one  overriduit;  truth  in 
facint?  the  current  day  ol  reckoning  with 
re.spect  to  the  meviinble  di.^integration 
ot  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam: 

Tho  reckoning  was  Inevitable  because  it 
w.is  forever  flawed.  Such  a  truth  is  .ilmo-^t  too 
bitter  to  bear  its  full  warning  is  not  to 

be  Tcrui  as  a  matter  of  what  America  failed 
to  do  but  what  America  tried  to  do. 

He  points  out  that  the  Vietnam  "trag- 
edy" was  structured  on  fo'ar  elements: 

I  The  Abuse  of  History. — The  dogged  in- 
sistence that  the  war  In  Vietnam  .■signaled 
precisely  the  same  political  commitment  ;is 
.ill  US  actions  since  World  W.ir  II  .  de- 
terring Communist  aggre.ssion.  On  the  con- 
trary .  .  iVo  previous  conflict  cast  America 
in  the  audacious  role  of  an  effective  heir  to 
hated  colonial  authority  .  .  .  No  previous 
conflict  engaged  .America  in  the  audacious 
labor  of  creating  a  new  sovereignty  .  .  .  You 
cannot  truly  wm  a  conflict  that  you  cannot 
trtithfully  dcHne. 

II  The  Eztravagance  o/  Pretense. — A  pol- 
icy so  grandiose  would  have  had  to  ( 1 )  admit 
the  absence  of  any  national  tradition  of 
democratic  self-government.  i2)  budget  the 
American  cost  for  the  crusade  at  $25  billion 
annually  and  an  expeditionary  force  of  at 
least  500  000  men.  1 3 1  insist  on  the  popu- 
lace's agree.ible  appreciation  of  a  war  making 
20  per  cent  of  them  refugees,  and  (4)  enjoin 
against  impatient  demands  for  political  suc- 
cess In  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

in.  The  Tyranny  of  W eakness  -T\\e  whole 
strategy  of  .American  bombing  followed  not 
from  any  illuslCin  of  mortally  liurtlng  the 
north  but  from  the  exigency  "f  morally  help- 
ing the  south 

IV.  The  Fertility  of  FaUchood— Thus  the 
fixed  American  dogma  on  the  Vietnam  up- 
heaval— not  truly  civil  war  but  naked  foreign 
aggression  —  almost  inexorably  made  believ- 
ing .\merlcans  confused  witne.ss  to  the  whole 
conflict,  ,is  they  positively  predicted  the  col- 
lapse of   Viet  Cong  morale  or  Jauntily  pre- 


sumed the  loyalty  of  the  cities  to  Saigon  and 
their  gratitude  V>  Washington.   .   .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ex- 
cellent analysis  m  Newsweek  by  Mr 
HuLihe.s  of  the  fallacies  upon  -.'.hich  US 
military  invohement  in  Vittnaii;  aie 
founded  be  printed  m  the  Recorp  .it  tho 
conclu.sion  of  my  remarks. 

TheiT  being  no  objection,  the  .irticlo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RnroRn, 
as  follows: 

I  Vrr>m  Newsweek.  Feb  19.  1968  | 

Thf  I.tTKT  Americans 

I  By  Emmet  John  Huches^ 

As  America  now  ponders  the  price  of  its 
policy  In  Asia,  the  quest  for  any  healing  wis- 
dom must  begin  with  the  facing  nf  one 
truth-  the  reckoning  has  been  Inevitable 
for  the  policy  was  forever  fatally  flawed.  Such 
a  truth  13  almost  too  bitter  to  bear.  For 
many,  it  will  be  so  m'.ich  easier  to  explain 
away  the  Vietnam  tragedy  in  terms  of  cruel 
misfortunes  or  chance  inlsludgmcnts.  But 
this  kind  of  history  has  not  been  decreed  l:v 
blunders — but  by  premises.  It  has  not  bcm 
ruled  by  anguishing  circumstance  b'lit  Lv 
avowed  purpose  And  Its  full  warning  ,s  not 
to  be  read  as  a  matter  of  what  America 
tailed  to  do  but  what  America  tri/'d  to  do. 

The  trugedy.  in  .short,  has  a  structure.  Of 
what  elements  has  it  been  built — from  the 
beginning?  To  name  them — too  bluntly  and 
too  timply    .  . 

/ — Tlie  Abuse  of  History — Tl-.e  fateful  basis 
ior  nation  il  pohcv  iuis  been  the  false 
.'ualogy — the  dogged  Insistence  that  the  Wiir 
in  Vietnam  signaled  precisely  the  same  (o- 
lltlcal  commitment  us  all  U.S.  actions  since 
World  War  II.  irom  Greece  to  Korea.  Uoterrliig 
Communist  aggression.  On  the  contrary;  the 
intervention  in  Vietnam  h.is  been  i:n:q.;e  ar.u 
unprecedented.  To  cite  but  two  tu\ crnii.c 
facts  .  .  .  No  previous  conflict  cast  America  i;i 
the  role  of  an  effective  heir  to  hated  colonial 
authority,  alienating  rather  than  arousing 
nationalist  pride.  And  no  previous  conflict 
engaged  America  in  the  audacious  labor  'f 
creating  a  new  soycrcignty.  rather  ih.ia 
shielding  xn  authentic  .s.-jvercignty-in-rio- 
Ing  .  .  A  policy  disdainful  of  such  historic 
dlflerences  could  have  but  one  end.  You  can- 
not truly  win  a  conflict  that  ycti  cnnnot 
truthfully  define 

//  —  The  Eitravagancc  of  Pretense.— U  u 
quixotic  claque  of  liberal  dreamers  had  con- 
celved,  for  some  imaginary  foreign  realm. 
a  policy  so  grandios  as  the  .\merican  desicn 
for  Vietnam  democracy,  the  nation's  coi- 
servatlve  chorus  would  !;ave  l.uighed  nr.d 
yelled  its  derision  For  the  matching  desiitr. 
for  this  remote  Camelot  would  have  l:ad  -o 
(1)  admit  the  absence  of  any  national  tra- 
dition of  democratic  self-government.  i2> 
budget  the  American  cost  for  the  crusade  ' 
.$25  billion  annually  and  an  expeditionary 
force  of  at  least  500.000  men.  i3)  ins'st  on 
the  populace's  agreeable  appreciation  of  i 
wnr  making  20  per  cent  of  them  refugees 
and  (41  enjoin  against  impatient  demand; 
for  political  success  In  less  than  ten  to  lif- 
teen  years  Yet  such  an  unworldly  fantasv 
has  appeared  wondrously  transformed  Into  a 
sober  matter  of  national  security  Such  is  the 
miraculous  anointing  power  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  anti-Communism  Thus  blessed,  the 
whole  sclieme  remained,  of  course,  entirely 
Irrational.  It  simply  became  Indisputab'v 
holy. 

;/; — Tlie  Tyranny  of  Weakness. — Tliere  is 
no  more  notorious  danger  for  a  great  i>ower 
than  to  shape  decision  and  action  to  fit  the 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  a  small  power.  Yet 
this  has  been  the  very  pattern  of  Washlnc- 
ton's  alliance  with  Saigon  The  whole  strat- 
egy of  American  bombing  followed  not  from 
any  Illusion  of  mortally  hurting  tlie  north 
but  from  the  exigency  of  morally  helping  the 
sciuth — at  a  time  when  Saigon  seemed  stum- 
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bling  to  defeat.  And  the  government  sus- 
tained by  such  drastic  devices  thus  came  to 
possess  but  c)ne  kind  of  strength — the  arro- 
gant assurance  that,  since  the  commitment 
of  America  could  be  viewed  as  irrevocable, 
the  counsel  of  America  could  be  Ignored  as 
Irrelevant. 

IV — The  Fertility  of  Falsehood. — Prom  the 
distorted  definition  of  reality,  there  must 
joUow  the  monotonously  false  observations 
cf  events,  as  Judgment  is  twisted  to  conform 
to  premise.  Thus  the  fixed  American  dogma 
on  the  V'letnam  upheaval — not  truly  civil 
war  but  naked  foreign  aggression — almost 
inexorably  made  believing  Americans  con- 
fused witness  to  the  whole  conflict,  as  they 
positively  predicted  the  collapse  of  Viet  Cong 
morale  or  jauntily  presumed  the  loyalty  of 
tlie  cities  to  Saigon  and  their  gratitude  to 
Washington,  .\nd  so  the  chain  of  snarled  In- 
ference goes  on — until  the  American  com- 
mander hails  .is  a  triumph  the  recent  dev- 
., station  and  a  new  army  of  refugees  345,000 
jtrong. 

rhere  Is  a  final  measure  to  be  taken  of 
this  tragic  .'\merican  mission.  The  belliger- 
ency of  North  Korea  has  served  as  sudden 
reminder  of  what  has  been  almost  smugly 
forgotten:  the  power  of  "the  Communist 
nmsplracy."  all  these  years,  to  spread  the 
agony  In  Vietnam  to  other  arenas.  Obviously 
the  crisis  In  Asia  today  could  already  have 
iiccome  appallingly  more  grave  .  .  .  if  China 
had  not  been  locked  In  Its  own  civil  strife 
.  .  .  if  its  schism  with  Russia  had  not 
' vidcned  ...  or  if  Communism  were.  In  short, 
the  monolithic  menace  ot  American  my- 
fholocy. 

So  the  future  historian  may  look  back 
'  pon  the  prim  present  only  to  conclude,  sur- 
iTisingly  but  sensibly:  the  Americans  were 
lacredlbly  lucky.  The  Communist  world  did 
i,ot  behave  by  the  cunning  and  dreadful 
prescripltlons  of  .American  folklore.  And  the 
historic  cost  of  the  .American  adventure  was 
dramatically  reduced  by  happy  contingencies 
fntirely  beyond  American  contriving  or  fore- 
eeinp. 

There  remains  for  us  but  to  wonder 
whether  a  nuiidless  reliance  on  reprleve-by- 
cl.ance  holds  much  promise  of  a  long  life  to  a 
LTeat  power. 


GOVERNMENT  PRESS 
SECRETARIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  an  oppre- 
nation  and  understanding  of  how  the 
'vorld  learns  about  many  of  the  impor- 
tant news  developments  at  the  White 
House.  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Depaitmcnt  ^.f  Dcfen.-.o  's  txt'-emcly  val- 
■..ibie  today. 

In  an  era  of  fast-breaking,  crucial  news 
stories,  the  capacity  of  individual  citi- 
.'cns  to  interpret  for  themselves  the  sig- 
;,ificance  of  each  story  is  essential  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

News  correspondent  Donald  R.  Larra- 
uce  recently  described  the  men  who 
peak  for  the  President.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a 
:cature  Ftory  for  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Sunday  Telegram. 

Mr.  Larrabee  profiled  Presidential 
Pi-ess  Secretary  George  Christian,  the 
State  Department  spokesman,  Robert 
McCloskey,  and  the  Defense  Department 
--pokesman.  Phil  Goulding.  Mr.  Larra- 
bee's  description  of  these  men's  jobs  and 
the  .sensitivity  of  their  work  is  especially 
significant  today,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Larrabe's  article  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Don  Larrabee  Takes  Yotr  Backstage  i.v 
Crisis  News 
Washington. — In  the  White  House  at  high 
noon  last  Monday,  after  a  week-end  in  which 
the  crisis  over  the  USS  Pueblo  had  gotten  no 
better  or  no  worse,  CJeorsze  Christian,  41.  the 
rotund,  pleasant,  impassive  presidential  press 
secretary,  held  his  regular  briefing  with  re- 
porters. He  said  virtually  all  that  anyone  in 
government  would  say — ollicially  at  least — 
that  day. 

Christian's  is  a  i)Owerful  voice  because  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  President  and.  Indeed,  the 
Administration.  He  speaks  with  authority 
and  he  never  speaks  without  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  .State  and  the  .Secreuiry  of 
Defense  knowing  generally  v.liut  he  will  .say, 
on  matters  of  global   importance. 

Before  he  enters  the  room  to  lace  the  reg- 
ular White  House  reporters — and  the  dozens 
of  others  who  are  attracted  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  by  an  international  crisis — Chris- 
tian ha.s  already: 

Spent  vital  minutes  with  the  President 
himself,  possibly  in  his  bedroom,  reviewing 
the  latest  intelligence  report.s  and  the  cur- 
rent status  of  our  Korean  Involvement.  He 
has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose  and  the  Government's  \>0i- 
ture. 

Conferred  with  Richard  .Moose,  foreiitn 
service  officer,  borrowed  a  ;ew  months  ago 
from  the  State  Department  to  work  with  the 
President's  national  security  adviser.  Walt 
Whitman  Rostow.  Moose  has  talked  with 
high-level  ofllctals  at  the  suite  and  Defense 
Departments,  going  over  the  existing  situa- 
tion polnt-by-point  and  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  "policy  line"  that  will  be  vcl-^ed 
throughout  the  Government  during  the  day. 
Checked  with  the  oHlclal  spokesman  at  the 
Defense  Department,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  Phil  G.  Goulding,  and  the 
state  Department's  official  press  .spokesman. 
Deputy  assistant  secretary  Robert  J.  McClos- 
l:ey.  These  men  decide  on  where  the  respon- 
sibility will  rest  for  making  certain  state- 
ments. The  important  point  is  that  Cioulding 
and  McCloskey  know  basically  what  the 
White  House  will  tell  the  v.crld  when  the  reg- 
ular late-morning  briefing  is  held.  There  will 
be  one  voice  and  one  policy  position  and 
McCloskey,  In  his  routine  12; 30  briennc  with 
State  Department  correspondents,  and 
Goulding,  in  his  more  informal  chats  with 
the  Pentagon  reporters,  will  not  deviate  from 
it. 

When  the  "briefins"  call  is  sounded  at  the 
White  House,  especially  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
one  word  can  be  important — and  world  capi- 
tals are  listening.  The  press  corps  knows  the 
cautious,  taciturn  Mr.  Christian  will  not  open 
his  mouth  unless  he  has  the  word  straight 
from  the  F*reEident. 

Cape  Elizabeth's  Harold  t  Hal  (  Pachlos,  who 
was  part  of  the  White  House  press  staff  until 
a  few  months  ago.  put  ;t  this  '.vay:  "Every 
word  attributed  to  the  President  is  signifi- 
cant. Every  sentence  will  be  taken  apart  imd 
put  together  again  15  times,  not  only  by  the 
press  In  this  country  but  also  by  Intelligence 
forces  of  foreign  countries." 

On  this  particular  Monday,  after  a  grim 
uncertain  week-end.  Christian  has  in  his 
hand  a  carefully-prepared  statement  which 
he  will  either  read  or  use  as  a  basis  to  answer 
questions.  He  begins  by  calmly  stating  that 
he  expects  the  President  will  be  meeting  off 
and  on  during  the  day  with  senior  advisers 
on  the'  Pueblo  situation  .  .  .  Just  as  he  has 
been  over  the  week-end  and  for  the  past 
few  days.  The  President  has  talked  with 
McNamara,  Rusk,  Rostow  and  others  by 
phono. 

"Can  you  characterize  where  It  stands 
now?"  a  reporter  asks. 

Christian  glances  down  at  his  notes  and 
proceeds,  without  emotion:  "We're  contin- 
uing our  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution. 
The  security  council  is  meeting  again  this 
afternoon.  There  are  a  number  of  other  chan- 


nels available  to  us  which  are  active  at  this 
time.  It  wouldn't  be  desirable  to  discuss  these. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  is  attempting  to  cont.ict  the  North 
Korean  Red  Cross  to  get  in!orniat;on  on  the 
crew  and  the  identity  of  our  casualties.  We've 
heard  nothing  further  on  this  .since  the  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  Red  Cross  last  Friday." 
"Has  the  president  been  in  contiict  with 
(Soviet)   Premier  KosyglnV" 

Christian  repeats  that  there  are  some 
things  that  can't  properly  be  discussed.  He 
then  moves  on  to  an  obviou.'^^ly  i)rcpared  text. 
He  emphasizes  the  United  Stites  is  engaged 
in  a  "prudent,  orderly  and  limited  deploy- 
ment" of  iUs  lorces  in  the  area.  He  c.ills  atten- 
tion to  the  President"s  remarks  of  the  pre- 
'.lous  Friday  that  these  mo-,  es  .,re  "precau- 
tionary". He  reiterates  that  these  matters  will 
not  be  discussed  in  tpeciflcs  at  the  White 
House  Ijriefings. 

.\  reporter  .says  he  heard  former  Under 
Secretirv  of  .state  George  Ball  !>redict  on  a 
television  show  that  the  Pneblo'.':  crew  would 
be  released  in  two  weeks.  C'hn.stian  gives  no 
creder.ce  to  the  thouglit  that  there  is  ;.ny 
olflcia!  timetable.  He  smiles  'vhen  the  re- 
porter .says  Bill  '.vas  willing  to  bet  li^lO  the 
men  would  be  released.  'T  hope  lie  wins."  says 
Chri.stlan. 

'Do  we  know  where  the  men  rit  the  crew 
are?"  he  is  asked. 

"I  would  hesitate  to  specul.ite."  Christian 
replies. 

Tluit's  it — .'Ud  tho  reporters  move  out  to 
lile  stories  which  they  can  uttritaute  to  the 
White  House.  The  tiuotes  are  those  of  George 
Christian.  Press  Secretirv,  But  the  office  of 
the  President  of  tho  T^nltod  stites  stands 
behind  them. 

Christian,  a  41-year-old  native  Texan  who 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  sports  writer 
in  Temple,  Tex.,  came  to  the  White  House  via 
professional  political  press  chores  for  two 
Texas  povernors,  includmc  i!;e  current  one. 
John  Connally.  He  moved  into  his  present 
job  when  Bill  D.  Movers  left  the  President 
.-.bout  two  \ears  ago. 

Although  many  reporters  iiiid  liim  difficult 
to  take,  since  he  seemingly  has  so  little  to 
give  in  the  way  of  iiard  news.  Christian  is 
probably  the  ideal  spokesman  :or  :•.  man  like 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Thcv  now  understand 
ci-.ristian  is  entitled  to  be  present  v.-hencver 
;ind  wherever  there's  a  "happening"  Involv- 
mc  his  boss. 

To  gather  new  material  lor  this  Telegram 
article.  I  saw  George  Cliristian  in  Ills  offie 
after  iho  briefing  Kist  Mondav.  Christian  un- 
wound slightly  and  explained  liis  role  and  liis 
..pproach  to  the  lob  of  chief  information  co- 
ordinator for  the  most  powerltil  government 
in  the  world: 

"Normally,  I  talk  to  the  President  r-t  least 
twice  ;•.  day  in  advance  of  my  morning  and 
i.fternoon  press  briefings.  But,  in  reality,  we 
keep  a  running  dialocue  all  day  long.  The 
main  protection  I  liave  is  that  I  stt/cnd  every- 
thing the  President  attends,  .^nythine  he 
does.  I  have  a  right  to  be  there.  If  y-ju're 
oblivious  to  what's  going  on.  you're  helpless  " 
Our  talk  was  Interrupted  bv  ;•  call  from 
state'.:.  Department  spokesman  Robert  Mc- 
Closkey vi.-ho  had  just  completed  his  noon- 
hour  briefing  of  the  press.  Cliristian  con- 
firmed that  he  had  voiced  the  (.fflcial  line  for 
the  day  McCloskey  said  there  had  been  noth- 
ing untoward  at  his  briefing.  He  had  an- 
swered a  question  clarifyinE  our  Vietnam  po- 
sition on  a  bombing  halt.  Christian  had  not 
been  asked  the  question.  If  he  had.  the  White 
House  Press  Secretary  was  prepared  to  give 
the  very  answer  given  by  McCloskey. 

Christian  said,  with  an  audible  sigh,  that 
things  had  gone  well  around  town  since  the 
Pueblo  crisis  erupted.  The  lines  of  communi- 
cation w^th  the  Pentagon  and  l^tate  Depart- 
ment now  seem  well  established.  But  Chris- 
tian lives  )u  fear  that  there  will  be  a  break- 
down. 

"The  magnitude  of  it  causes  the  whole 
thing  to  wobble  some  times."  he  remarkB,  re- 
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calling  the  uproar  laat  June  during  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  when  McCloskey  told  nis 
briefing  '  that  the  United  Staffs  was  intent 
on  being  neutral  In  thought  '.vord  and  deed 
■  It  dldnt  take  us  Iring  to  realize  that  what 
he  said  had  been  construed  rather  hard  " 
Christian  recalls  "He  didn't  mean  it  quite 
the  way  it  sounded,  as  If  the  United  States 
was  above  assuming  any  responsibility  In  the 
situation 

"I  didn't  want  to  leave  the  White  House 
:ind  McCloskey  In  complete  cunfllct  But  Im 
afraid  I  did  an  inadequate  Job  of  trying  to 
explain  the  difference  between  neutralltv  and 
uon-beUigerency  Finally.  I  prevailed  on  Sec- 
retary Dean  Ftusk.  who  was  at  the  White 
House  •"  iee  the  press  as  he  left  the  build- 
ing He  arew  the  proper  distinction  and  it 
helped  .-Kfter  all.  Rusk  was  someone  to  quote 
who  o'.  errode  both  me  .ind  McCloskey." 

MCLOSKEY 

Aside  :rom  a  crisis  situation  of  the  cur- 
rent '. ariety.  Christian  likes  to  operate  with 
a  ii.lnimum  of  overlay"  in  relation  to  his 
counterparts  ut  State  and  the  Pentagon.  He 
.idmires  and  respects  McCloskey  and  Gould- 
ing  he  tli  former  newsmen  who  have  proven 
their  Hoed  Judgment.  Bob  McCloskey.  who 
joined  she  Department  as  a  foreign  service 
stalf  ■.  fftcer  some  12  years  ago.  h  is  been  in  the 
Bureau  f  Public  Affairs  since  1957  He  worked 
iiT  -t  paper  m  Bethlehem.  Pa  and  with  the 
.•Kssociated  Press  belore  entering  government 
ser\  ice 

Christian  says  he  feels  the  State  Depart- 
ment =;enerally  speaking,  ought  to  be  the 
sp.>kesman  on  foreign  policy  and  I  want 
•o  keep  the  White  House  out  of  any  detailed 
discussion  of  things  that  ought  to  be  han- 
dled ;n  State  Department  briefings." 

The  White  House  Press  Secretary  adheres 
to  the  view  that  the  State  Department  is 
more  closely  in  touch  with  developments, 
moment  to  moment  and  in  a  better  position 
to  keep  conflict  at  a  minimum  if  there's  not 
too   much   White   House   Involvement 

GOULDINO 

By  the  sfme  token,  he  would  rather  leave 
detailed  discussion  of  military  leaders  m  the 
expert  .nands  of  the  very  affable  and  capable 
Gouldmg  who.  while  on  the  job  for  only 
about  one  vear.  had  been  a  deputy  to  former 
Pentagon  P'ess  Chief  Arthur  Sylvester  for 
about  two  years.  More  importantly.  Oouldlng 
spell-  15  years  in  Washing'. en  for  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  where  he  specialized  m 
military  and  defense  coverage 

Gouldmg.  incidentally,  has  two  deputies 
who  know  their  way  around  the  Pentagon 
which  -s  both  a  mental  and  physical  feat. 
Thf\  .ire  Richard  Fryklund.  long  the  re- 
spected military  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  Dan  Z  Henkm  who  cov- 
'•red  the  Pentagon  for  the  Journal  of  the 
.\rmeti  Forces 

Old  Pentagon  hands  see  not  much  dlfler- 
fhce  between  a  crisis  situation  and  the  day 
to  dav  operations  In  the  long  corridor  that 
separates  the  regular  Defense  Department 
press  corps  and  the  civilian  brass. 

Gouldmg  sees  the  Secretary  every  morn- 
ing and  throughout  the  day  as  necessary 
He  s  kept  up  to  date  He  can  get  special  brief- 
ings irom  anyone  when  he  needs  to.  He  keeps 
m  touch  with  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  at  the  public  atTairs  level.  He  s 
very  ciose  'o  McNamara  >  and  presumably  wiU 
be  w:ta  Clark  ClitTord.  the  incoming  Secre- 
tary I 

"When  Oouldlng  gets  ready  to  drop  around 
to  the  press  room  to  give  one  of  his  irregular 
brie.ings  he  might  pick  up  the  telephone  and 
call  McNamara  to  tell  him  what  he  proposes 
to  say — just  to  be  certain  he  s  in  line.  Gould- 
mg s  L.fice  Is  pretty  much  jpen  all  day.  He 
runs  an  informal  shop."  one  of  his  close 
associates  explained. 

B.ACKCROl'NDERS 

When  Christian.  McCloskey  and  Oouldlng 
speak    at    their    formal    briefings,    they    are 


usually  quoted  \n  their  capacities  as  official 
spokesmen  But  no  examination  of  Wash- 
ington news  coverage  would  be  complete 
without  at  least  a  cursory  glance  at  the  way 
news  Is  developed  from  the  unofHclal  sources 
who  must  not  be  identified,  except  as  "De- 
fense officials"  or  '  hUh  gcnernment  sources  ' 
or  "usually  well  Informed  sources."  There 
are  a  variety  of  attrlbutory  expressions  which 
are  supposed  to  lend  authenticity  to  the 
'.  lews 

In  the  Pueblo  crisis — as  in  a!l  others- 
newsmen  are  desperately  trying  to  get  some- 
thing more  than  what  is  being  cfTered  by 
the  official  spokesmen.  They  seek  out  the 
known  workhorses  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  pent.igon  the  advisers  and  the  ex- 
perts who  help  to  shape  decisions  They  may 
not  learn  any  real  secrets  but  they  quite 
possibly  will  obtain  clarification  so  that  .in 
interpretative  irtlele  can  be  written,  stating 
that  The  re.i;  meaning  if  today's  events 
IS  .  .  .  etc 

In  this  context,  a  Defense  Department 
news  officer  referred  to  the  Pentagon  as  .i 
"flve-slded  sieve"  He  hastened  to  assure  me 
that  military  men  are  not  leaking  defen.se 
secrets  wlUy-nlUy  but  he  Indicated  that 
many  are  willing  to  talk  privately  within 
their  area  of  competence 

This  is  not  necessarily  bad.  If  It  helps  .i 
reporter's  understanding  of  a  complex  de- 
fense development.  But  the  situation  can  get 
a  bit  sticky  when  a  man.  like  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland  comes  to  town  and  agrees  to 
visit  a  few  newsmen  for  an  oti-the-record 
"backgrounder  " 

The  General  last  Fall  attended  a  private 
party  at  the  home  of  the  Baltimore  Sun's 
military  writer  Charles  Corddry  He  .lereed 
to  talk  without  any  of  the  reporters  present 
.ittributlng  The  remarks  to  him.  Westmore- 
land made  news  at  the  dinner  and  some  of 
the  reporters  who  were  not  present  v^'ere  able 
to  report  the  source  if  the  Information  on 
our  plans  to  turn  over  more  'f  the  fighting 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  backgrounder"  is,  In  fact,  a  Journal- 
istic ritual  in  Washington  nowadays  Almost 
every  Thursday.  Secretary  McNamara  meets 
with  a  little  band  of  Pentagon  Journalists  to 
talk  over  weapons,  budgets,  .strategy  and 
politics.  Usually,  the  American  people  learn 
next  day  about  what  U  S.  officials  think.  They 
.ire  not  told  that  the  thinking  Is  that  of  the 
top  U  S.  defense  official 

.\  flmilar  performance  takes  place  at  the 
State  Department,  usually  around  6  p  m  ',n 
Fridays,  Secretary  Rusk's  remarks  may  ap- 
pear as  coming  from  a  high  official ',  "people 
m  a  position  to  know"  or  "government  ex- 
perts." 

There  Is  a  danger,  the  critics  say,  that  re- 
porters may  swallow  the  material  that  arises 
from  backgrounders,  without  realizing  that 
some  people  use  them  to  promote  pet  proj- 
ects and  policies  George  Chrisii  in  indicated 
that  the  White  House  often  gets  trapped  by 
a  remark  made  by  a  foreign  diplomat  which 
can't  be  refuted  easily  but  which  tends  to 
lend  credence  to  the    credibility  gap"  charge 

"We're  defenseless  ugalnst  this  sort  of 
thing,    he  said 

There  l^ave  been  instances,  though  when 
newsmen  have  been  contacted  by  diplomatic 
representatives  of  nther  countries  to  become 
intermediaries  with  the  Government  The 
most  notable  recent  publicized  Incident  was 
that  ijf  ABC's  John  Scall  who  was  picked 
by  the  Soviets  to  play  a  key  role  In  diplo- 
matic negotiations  at  the  height  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis 

During  the  Kennedy  \ears.  Press  Secreuiry 
Pierre  Salinger  deliberately  set  out  to  coor- 
dinate all  Important  news  of  the  executive 
branch  because  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  in  the  V  2  in- 
cident Salinger  said  the  .■\dmlnlstratlon's 
response  to  that  incident  In  1960  was  an 
"Information  catastrophe".  Within  hours  of 
the  time  Francis  Gary  Powers  was  shot  down 
over    Communist     .Armenia,     four     different 


Washington  press  officers  put  out  four  dif- 
ferent stories  We  appeared  to  be  lying  in 
<jur  teeth,  as  Salinger  put  it 

.\nd  s<j  Kennedy's  press  i>fficer  formalized 
the  clearance  u{  top-level  Information  ;it 
the  White  House  level  He  felt  strongly  that 
the  President  hud  a  right  to  expect  that  his 
Administration  would  speak  with  one  tongue 
and  m  support  of  his  policies. 

Clirlstlan  lold  me  he  has  abandoned  the 
ciMirdinatlng  cmmittee  and  holds  no  such 
meetings  He  himself,  is  part  of  the  impor- 
tant 'Tuesday  lunch"  at  the  White  House 
where  top  ortlcl.ils  of  the  Stat.e  -.ind  Dtrense 
Departments.  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 
and  one  or  two  nfflcials  on  the  security  sta:! 
may  well  reach  some  of  our  most  Itupnrtant 
llfe-or-death  dacislons.  Because  he  is  part  ut 
this  Inner  circle  chri.'tian  is  not  operating 
In  a  vacuum  when  he  speaks 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  hau- 
been  more  acce^-sible  to  reporters  than  any 
of  their  predecessors  They  have  met  \Uth 
them  privately  and  to,ssed  their  idcis  around 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  views 
were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  President 
Generally,  this  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen 
m  a  period  rif  crisis,  however 

Ted  Sorensen  sav^S  Kennedy's  genera!  expe- 
rleiice,  particularly  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon,  was  that  tho.'e  who 
knew,  didn't  tell  .md  those  who  told,  didn't 
know.  Sijrenseti  who  was  Kernedys  right 
hand  man,  recalls  that  the  l.ite  President's 
general  rule  was  to  say  relatively  little  ti  a 
newsman  in  confidence,  even  ntt  the  record, 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  published 
President  Johnson  has  followed  the  .«,mie 
practice 
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PRESIDENT  MOVES  TO  MODERNIZE 
OUR  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  Pre.sldent.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  consumer  messase  i^ 
particularly  notable  for  its  proposal  to 
launch  the  first  nationwide  stud.v  of 
America's  automobile  insurance  .system. 

While  every  American  must  be  con- 
cerned with  automobile  insurance — 
none  can  be  completely  satisfied  with  r 
Consumer  complaints  have  escalated  as 
rapidly  as  insurance  costs  and  cancella- 
tions. 

Premiums  havesoared  by  as  much  as 
30  percent  over  the  past  6  years  in  some 
areas.  Arbitrary  coverage  and  unex- 
pected cancellations  are  all  too  com- 
mon— particularly  for  our  minorities 
the  youns  and  elderly,  and  the  Amer- 
ican serviceman.  Automobile  accident 
claims  often  result  in  grossly  unfair 
compensation — as  well  as  agonizintiiy 
slow  payment  Courts  are  so  clogged 
with  automobile  accident  cases  that  the 
average  claim  takes  from  2  to  3  year.s 
just  to  get  to  trial. 

An  enlightened  nation  can — and 
must — do  better,  for  the  problem  has 
reached  epic  proportions. 

The  President's  proposed  study  can  lay 
the  foundation  for  new  legislation — to 
streamline  and  modernize  an  antiquated 
and  Inequitable  system.  I  support  such  a 
study  because  it  can  be,  in  the  words  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  of  "immense  value 
to  the  industrv-  itself,  to  State  insurance 
ofHcials.  and  ultimately  to  all  consum- 
ers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  Baltimore  Sun  editorial 
along  with  an  editorial  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle  praising  the  Piesident's  pro- 
posal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  8.  1968] 
Consumer  Laws 

The  President  and  Congress  are  playing 
"can  you  top  this?  "  in  the  field  of  consumer 
legislation,  and  the  consumer  is  the  certain 
winner.  Three  times  In  the  past  three  years 
Congress  has  improved  on  Administration 
proposals  in  the  consumer  protection  field. 
This  year  the  President  has  recommended 
the  most  far-reaching  proposals  ever.  Among 
the  many  abuses  he  wants  stopped  are  those 
involving  unhealthy  fish  and  poultry,  various 
sales  frauds,  and  unsafe  pleasure  boats.  All 
Invite  legislation. 

I'he  President  also  recommends  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  automobile  insurance  industry 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation.  Cer- 
tainly an  investigation  is  needed.  In  recent 
years  policyholders'  complaints  have  esca- 
i.ited  as  f.ist  us  costs  and  cancellations  have. 
.\  thorough,  honest,  nonpolltlcal  study  would 
be  of  immense  \alue  to  the  industry  Itself,  to 
Slate  insurance  officials,  and  ultimately  to 
all  consumers. 

1  FYom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Feb.  8,  1968] 

So.lErHING  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

The  most  recent  message  to  Congress  from 
the  President,  urging  measures  to  provide 
broader  protection  for  consumers,  will  prob- 
ably receive  more  friendly  attention  than 
other  presidential  communications  which 
have  been  delivered  In  this  session. 

The  "consumer  mood"  built  up  in  the  last 
session  and  resulted  in  passage  of  the  whole- 
some meat  act.  stricter  control  over  flam- 
mable fabrics,  enabllshment  of  a  product 
safety  commission,  and  a  law  to  improve 
cllnlc-al  laboratories. 

Only  last  week  the  House  overwhelmingly 
.approved  a  truth-:n-lending  bill.  In  this 
(lection  year.  Conercss  can  be  expected  to 
be  even  more  consumer  i  voter)  conscious 
than  in  previous  .sessions. 

Included  m  Mr  Johnson's  consumer  mes- 
s.ige  are  new  jiroposals  to  insure  the  sale  of 
wholesome  fish  .ind  poultry,  to  protect  in- 
dividuals from  r.idiation  from  such  items 
as  color  television  sets,  and  to  encourage  safe 
boating. 

The  suggestion  with  the  broadest  appeal, 
however,  is  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  automobile  insurance  system  which  the 
President  properly  labeled  a  "mess."  The 
search  for  ways  tT  improve  the  system  would 
be  made  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  premiums 
have  been  steadily  rising  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  has  meant  a  30  percent 
Increase  over  the  last  six  years.  Another 
frequent  complaint  is  arbitrary  coverage  and 
cancellations. 

One  local  example  of  this  is  the  man  ■who 
was  rear-ended  three  times  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  and  the  Insurance  company 
placed  him  in  a  high-risk  pool  with  a  fatter 
than  normal  premium. 

■\'oungsiers  frequently  find  It  hard  to  get 
Insurance  unless  they  use  the  same  company 
which  insures  their  parents  Cases  have  been 
reported  In  which  insurance  was  denied  be- 
cause the  applicants  "lived  in  the  wrong 
part  of  town." 

Two  law  professors  who  have  made  a 
study  of  auto  Insurance  contend  that  only 
halt  the  money  piid  out  in  premiums  comes 
back  in  benefits.  They  and  other  researchers 
have  found  that  auto  accident  litigation  has 
clogged  the  courts  and  these  eases  consti- 
tute 65  to  80  percent  of  the  civil  cases  tried 
in  US,  courts  each  yepr. 

The  Inequities  and  wastefulness  in  the 
existing  system  have  been  fairly  ■well  docu- 
mented. The  most  Important  element  of  the 
proposed  study  should  be  to  devise  or  deter- 


mine a  more  equitable  system.  In  this  ef- 
fort, it  would  be  best  if  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry did  some  work  on  Us  own.  To  Ignore 
or  battle  the  study  would  be  fruitless. 

The  goals  Mr.  Johnson  has  set  In  the 
consumer-legislation  field  are  desirable  and 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  If  Congress  will  adopt  ef- 
fective and  fair  legislation  to  accomplish 
them. 


SHELTERED  'WORKSHOPS  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  HURT  BY  MINI- 
MUM-'WAGE    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  address  a  nation- 
wide conference  of  Goodwill  Industries 
executives  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  These  men 
and  women,  who  have  for  so  long  been 
engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  trying 
to  help  people  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves, are  now  hampered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  enacted  in  1966. 
Under  the  provisions  of  that  legislation, 
passed  by  Congress,  the  minimum  wage 
jumped  20  cents  an  hour  February  1,  and 
now  stands  at  $1.60  an  hour. 

This  legislation  has  had  a  predictable 
effect  on  organizations  such  as  Gootiwill. 
They  have  been  forced  to  ''urtail  their 
operations  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation 
and,  indeed,  right  here  in  the  Capital 
City. 

Some  of  us  saw  this  happening  when 
the  legislation  was  proposed,  and  tried 
to  warn  against  it.  But  we  were  accused 
of  being  nonprogressive,  or  opposed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  working  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the  views 
I  recorded  in  connection  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966  in 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
'Welfare : 

I  am  concerned  I'.bout  the  committee's 
action  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  sheltered  ■workshops  for  handi- 
capped people.  At  the  \  ery  time  our  country 
is  doing  everything  it  cm  lo  offer  more 
opportunities  to  the  physically  and  mei^'tally 
handicapped,  to  bring  them  into  the  produc- 
tive work  force  of  the  Nation,  we  now  are 
asked  to  approve  legislation  which  will  set 
the  whole  workshop  effort  back  many  years. 

The  vast  majority  of  organizations  wiilch 
operate  these  special  workshops  are  violently 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  The  committee 
members  received  voluminous  mail  from  the 
Goodwill  Industries  and  other  respected  or- 
ganizations, nearly  all  ol  It  urging  that  these 
provisions  on  wages  in  workshops  for  our 
handicapped  people  be  deleted. 

These  workshops  are  operated  for  the  most 
part  by  local  voluntary  groups.  They  repre- 
sent thousands  of  local  leaders  who  have  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  a  desire  to 
help  severely  disabled  people  who  have  no 
place  else  to  turn.  These  are  nonprofit 
groups;  they  cannot  pass  higher  wages  along 
to  the  consumer.  If  we  pass  this  lesislation. 
we  will  force  to  the  wall  many  fine  local 
workshops  whose  only  mission  in  life  is  to 
help  people  in  distress.  .After  that  we  can 
expect  to  pay  for  our  mistake  in  the  form 
of  more  Federal  funds  to  care  for  these  peo- 
ple whose  work  opportunities  have  been 
destroyed. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
dictions I  made  then  have  now  come  true. 

I  have  collected  a  series  of  newspaper 
editorials  and  accounts  that  aive  some 
of  the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Feb    5,   1968] 
Socially  Regressive 

On  Feb.  1.  the  federal  hourly  minimum 
wage  Jumped  20  cents  to  $1  60  an  hour. 

Whereupon  Congress  paused  to  pat  itself 
on  the  back  for  Its  humanltarianlsm  In  pass- 
ing the  law  last  year.  Organized  labor  con- 
gratulated Itself  for  having  exerted  sufficient 
pressure  to  insure  passage  of  the  law.  And 
those  without  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  economics  hailed  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  socially  progressive  measure. 

In  fact,  the  minimum  wage  law  Is  neither 
humanitarian  nor  progressive  On  tiie  con- 
trary, it  is  not  only  reactionary,  in  that  It 
contrlbtites  to  unemployment  But — as  eco- 
nomics Prof.  Milton  Friedman  lias  [lointed 
out — the  law  "is  the  most  anti-Negro  1  iW  on 
our  statute  books — in  its  effect.  iiO'  Its 
intent," 

"The  greatest  lielp  we  tan  give  tlie  Ncijro 
today  is  to  repeal  the  statutory  mliuinum 
wage,"  said  Prof.  Yale  Brozen  rjf  the  LTiiner- 
sity  of  Chicago.  And  W.  Allen  Wallls.  ])rpsl- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  lia.;^  de- 
scribed the  law  "as  anti-Negro  in  its  etlects 
as  Its  advocates  are  pro-Negro  m  their  in- 
tentions" 

■What  happens  when  the  minimum  wage  is 
boasted  by  law  is  that  the  unskilled  d  e,.  the 
low-paid  I  are  affected.  Those  who  remain 
employed  will  receive  higher  wages,  but  fewer 
will  be  employed. 

-And  the  civerwhelmiiitt  majority  of  un- 
skilled workers  are  Negroes,  particularly 
Negro  teenagers.  Therefore,  by  ciiscouraging 
employers  of  marginal  busiiiesses  from  hiring 
them,  the  law  fijrecloses  opportunity  lor 
tliem  to  leaxn  the  on-the-job  .'-kills  which 
would  enable  them  to  earn  far  more  than 
the  statutory  minimum. 

Belore  the  minimum  wage  v.a,s  r.iised  t.-i  «.i 
m  H>5'3.  unemployment  .imone  Nei^ro  ij  ;ys 
(14  to  191  was  around  8  to  11  j^er  cent,  ap- 
i>roximately  the  same  as  ;;monc  v.hitc  boys. 
Within  two  years  after  the  raise.  th.;t  hjure 
shot  up  to  24  per  cent  I'jr  Nesro  boy=  and 
t'l  14  per  cent  lor  whites,  B-jih  figures  ;..i\e 
remained  approximately  the  same  since 

Prof  James  Tobin.  a  men'iber  f'f  Prt!-ider.t 
Kennedy's  Council  of  Economir  .Advisers  ac- 
knowledges that  poor  people  who  lack  the 
capacity  to  earn  a  decent  living  need  to  be 
helped.  But  lie  noted  that  the  mos.t  likely 
outcome  of  minuiium  waee  laws  is  th.at  the 
intended  beneficiaries  are  not  empl.^yed  at 
,tll 

In  other  words,  what  the  liiw  does — Ue.spite 
tlie  humanitarian  f/oals  of  those  who  .^up- 
port  it — Is  to  lower  the  wa?e  to  zero  for  a 
great  many  people.  .And  a.s  Prolessor  Fried- 
man has  said.  "It  has  alway.'^  been  a  inys'ery 
to  me  to  understand  why  a  vounsr.ster  is  better 
(>ff  unemployed  at  $1,60  an  hour  than  em- 
ployed at  Jl  25   " 

'From  the  Washington  Po?t,  J.in.  16.    :'.J68| 

Goodwill  Lays  Off  9').   Cites  S200  000 

Deficit 

.  By  Carol  Hous::  i 

The  Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  Industrlee 
here  will  lay  off  99  workers,  most  of  them 
!:and. coped,  'o  cut  costs  and  help  pav  off 
a  $200  000  deficit,  executive  director  Richard 
A.  Nelson  annou.iced  yesterday. 

The  ;'9  employes,  whose  hust  woiking  day 
will  be  Jan.  26.  represent  nearly  :  fourth  of 
the  Goodwill  staff  here,  Tliey  include  60 
handle. ipped  persons  and  39  regular  em- 
ployes f  arning  iin  averaee  wage  of  $1  83  an 
hour.  Three  are  severely  handicapped  per- 
sons earning  80  cents  an  hour. 

Nelson  told  a  iiews  conference  that  99 
workers  were  being  "furloughed."  or  tempo- 
rarily laid  off  until  the  agency  can  afford  to 
hire  them  back. 

He  said  Goodwill  laced  a  choice  of  laying 
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iff  ihe  99  employes  or  shutting;  down  Us 
operations  .ind  putting  more  than  400  per- 
sona out  of  work  The  layoffs  will  save  about 
tSOtX)  a  week  ui  wages,  he  said 

Nelson  blamed  declining  retail  sales,  lower 
salvage  profits  and  rising  costs  jnd  wastes 
for   Ooodwlils   8200  000   deficit 

The  .igency's  14  metropolitan  aren  retail 
'lutlets  fiire  rompjetltloii  from  discount  stores 
offerlnK  inexpensive  new  merchandise,  as  well 
as  from  '.ther  second-hiind  stores,  he  said 
Monthly  ret. ill  ales  have  dropped  from 
885  000  to  890.000  compared  with  the  earlier 
norma!  of  «I20.000  to  4130  000 

Goodwill  has  applied  to  the  Health  .md 
VVflf?ire  O'lincU  for  a  share  In  the  proceeds 
of  rhe  196a  United  Givers  F\ind 

"Our  chances  are  rather  slim.  '  .vnid  Nelson 
He  '.aid  the  Council  had  told  Ocxidwlll  it 
ilUl  n  .t  have  enough  money  for  Its  existing 
agencies. 

The  G.  H-idwiU  illrector  appealed  for  dona- 
tions of  rash  and  usable  Koc>cls,  but  noted 
that  the  aacency  could  not  continue  to  pick 
up  Items  so  costly  to  repair  that  they  could 
not  be  sold  at  competitive  prices 

Nelson  also  asked  businessmen  for  con- 
tract work  on  seasonal,  emergency  or  "nul- 
.>ance"  Jobs  such  as  packaging,  collating  and 
mailing  He  ?ald  the  agency  has  set  up  a 
contract  work  department  because  It  can  no 
longer  support  itself  on  the  refinlshlng  and 
sale  of  donated  goods 

The  lavoff  will  affect  eight  of  the  contract 
department  s  21  employes,  according  to  man- 
.ig>  r  Hosca  Price  Two  are  mentally  retarded 
'.vorkers  paid  the  sub-mlnlmum  80-cents-an- 
hnur  wnge  who  cannot  keep  up  production 
with  other  handicapped  emploves.  The  de- 
partment could  rehire  the  laid-off  workers  if 
\l  gets  more  business  contracts.  Price  said 

Nelson  said  Goodwills  personnel  office 
would  attempt  to  find  new  jobs  for  the 
:ald-off  employes,  but  said  most  would  have 
ro  seek  welfare  grants. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Jan,  22.   1968 1 

Handicapped   F.^ce  Job   Loss   Ovkr    New 
MiNiMCM  Wage 

Social  service  agencies  that  provide  Jobs, 
'raining  anc  rehablllution  to  the  handl- 
■apped  said  .Sunday  they  face  a  financial 
crisis  because  new  federal  wage  minimums 
now  applv  to  -.andlcapped  workers.  A  spokes- 
man m  Washington  said  G<x>dwlll  Industries 
may  be  forced  to  lav  off  some  of  It^  more 
-everely  handicapped  workers  because  of  the 
wage  requirement 

Other  agencies  .tre  expected  to  decide 
whether  to  cut  from  their  rosters  the  severely 
handicapped  or  seek  subsidies  from  outside 
sources  and  continue  their  employment. 

MlNIMrM    WAGE    $1  80    AN    HOUR 

In  the  Philadelphia  area.  15  agencies  em- 
ploying thousands  of  handicapped  persons 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  new  minimiun 
and  its  wider  appixatlon 

The  problem  .iriTse  when  Congress,  in  rais- 
ing minimum  wages — which  become  ?1  60  an 
hour  beginning  next  month— ruled  that 
handicapped  workers  must  come  under  the 
minimum  wage  rule. 

Until  recently  sheltered  workshops  oper- 
ated by  the  agencies  have  been  .;.  ,wed  to 
pay  workers  according  to  their  production. 

A  person  who  was  able  to  produce  at  a 
rate  of  70  percent  of  normal  was  paid  70 
percent  of  the  normal  wage. 

SUPPLEMENTS    URGED 

Under  the  old  system,  the  average  handi- 
capped  worker  earned   about    ?1   an   hour 

Last  fall  the  Labor  Department  recom- 
mended "he  payment  of  Federal  wage  supple- 
ments to  workshops  that  emplov  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  spokesman  said, 
however,  that  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
provide  such  supplement 

Goodwill  President  Eugene  Caldwell  said. 
The  rise  in   wage  rates  is  in   keeping  with 


the  Goodwin  Industries  philosophy  .jf  doing 
the  most  possible  to  provide  full  lives  for 
handicapped  people. 

•  But  individual  productivity  hiis  not  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  the  required  wage  in- 
creases .  .  and  our  program  cannot  apply 
labor-saving  devices  or  other  techniques  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  wage  jumps." 

l!*NDIr*PS     MORE    SEVERE 

Roger  Davis,  executive  director  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Goodwill  unit,  said  that  m  recent 
years  his  organization  has  hired  workers  more 
severly  handicapped  than  the  Goodwill 
employes  of  10  or  IS  years  ago. 

The  worker  of  today,  he  said.  Is  less  able 
to  keep  up  with  lull  production  and.  sub- 
sequently,  draws   less  salary, 

Davis  added  that  his  organization  con- 
cerns Itself  with  training  a  person  for  even- 
tual employment  by  private  industry  rather 
than  providing  him  with  a  permanent  Good- 
will Job 

"We're  not  In  anv  way  against  minimum 
wage  laws."  Davis  declared. 

CONSEQUENCE    WEIGHED 

He  said  that  under  the  new  system  Good- 
will might  have  to  drop  workers  and  that 
they  might  have  to  go  on  public  welfare 

In  'he  Philadelphia  area.  Goodwill  In- 
dustries employs  about  1500  persons  each 
year,  Davis  said  He  said  he  didn't  know 
how  many  were  Jeopardized  by  the  new 
regulations. 

Saul  Leshner,  of  the  Jewish  Employment 
'Vocational  Service,  s.Ud  his  organization 
would  either  have  to  price  Its  work  con- 
tracts higher,  which  would  pit  It  against 
private  Industry,  or  turn  to  the  community 
for  financial  aid, 

PAT    INCENTIVE    USED 

Leshner  said  none  of  the  workers  would 
be  cut  because  we're  in  business  to  work 
with  individuals  for  their  welfare.  Our  poUcv 
is  a  community  agency  Is  to  serve  those  who 
need  us  most." 

■  We  are  well  aware  that  people  need  more 
money  'o  get  along  on  than  what  we  pav 
them,"  Leshner  said.  But  we're  not  In  the 
business   of  exploiting  our  clients," 

He  said  the  JEVS  uses  wages  as  an  Incen- 
tive  for   workers. 

As  they  respond  to  the  Incentive,  our 
nrst  objective  Is  to  get  them  out  of  the 
shop  and  Into  competitive  Industry."  he  said. 

He  added  that  the  <jrganlzatlon  had  set 
a  floor  of  35  cents  an  hour  for  workers,  but 
even  at  this  low  rate  JEVS  has  to  subsidize 
wages  by  about  $10,000  a  year. 

JEVS  employs  750  to  850  a  year  at  Its 
shop  at  Wayne  and  Wlndbrlm  aves,,  In  North 
Philadelphia, 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  23,  1968) 
Institute   Lavs   Off   Handicahped   Workers 

Due    ro    Pat-Floor    Rise— Workshops    or 

N'oNPHoriT  Firm,  Goodwill  Industries.  Sat 

DisMi.ssALS   Ark   Considerable 
I  By  Byron  E.  Calame) 

Los  Angeles — Some  of  Goodwill  Industries 
major  local  workshops  around  the  country 
ny  they've  had  to  lay  off  considerable  num- 
bers of  handicapped  workers  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  slated 
rorFeb,  1 

CroodwiU  Industnes  is  a  nonprofit  institu- 
tion with  workshops  in  135  cities  employing 
handicapped  persons,  largely  in  the  repair  of 
used  clothing  and  household  articles  for  re- 
<=ale.  Its  activities  are  conducted  essentially 
for  training  and  rehablUUition. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  is  being  boost- 
ed to  81  60  an  hoiu-  from  81  40  on  Feb  1  In 
•he  second  of  three  increases  that  will  bring 
■he  minimum  wage  to  81  HO  .m  hour  next 
year.  ■Sheltered"  workshops  that  employ  the 
handicapped  an  pay  as  little  as  50  :  of  the 
regular  minimum  wage,  but  the  Labor  E>e- 
partment  is  requiring  that  they  match  the 
percentage  increase  on  all  their  wages. 


Philadelphia's  Goodwill  has  laid  off  be- 
tween ao  and  100  of  lt«  400  handicapped 
workers,  according  ^i  Roger  P,  Davis,  exetu- 
r.\c  director.  In  Washington,  DC,  the  local 
(iooUwiil  has  furloughed  99  of  Its  450  handi- 
•  ipped  employes,  a  spokesman  says.  The  Port- 
land. Ore  .  CkjodwiU  says  it  has  trimmed  its 
iinndlcapped  employes  7  .  from  the  past 
veir  In  Bntlclpation  of  the  boost  in  minimum 
wages. 

Robert  E.  Watklns.  national  executive  vico 
president  of  Goodwill  Industries,  declines  to 
estimate  the  total  number  of  handicapped 
WMrkers  who  might  have  to  be  l.ild  off  by  tne 
■  iri.'in!zation's  135  local  workshops.  The'" 
workshops  normally  have  about  20  000  handi- 
capped workers  on  the  lob  0\er  a  vear  s 
•ime  the  workshops  employ  a  total  of  about 
50.000  handicapped  persons. 

TYPES  OF  HAND1."\PPED  WORKERS 

OiBclalH  say  Goodwill  Industries  Is  em- 
ploying more  and  more  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally handicapped  persons  who  aren't  .<b  e 
to  produce  as  much  as  the  physically  dis- 
abled who  once  constituted  the  bulk  of  Its 
employes. 

An  analvsis  of  the  handicapped  persons  on 
the  payroll  of  all  Goodwill  Workshops  during 
one  payroll  period  in  1966  showed  the  per- 
centage with  some  neurological,  menuil  or 
-social  afflU  tlon  rose  to  42 ''i  that  year  from 
32%  In  1960.  In  the  same  period,  the  per- 
centage of  crippled  and  deformed  persons 
dropped  to  15' i  from  20"  ,  At  the  big  Los 
Angeles  Goodwill,  the  "Invisibly"  handi- 
capped  account  for  42".  of  Its  employees,  up 
from  a  mere  9';    in  1955. 

"Industrv  now  has  recognized  the  ability  of 
the  physically  handicapped."  says  Phlladtl- 
phla's  Mr.  Davis.  'They  are  generally  edu- 
cated .ind  e.asler  to  rehabilitate."  he  notps. 
"and  are  readily  hired  But  now  we're  work- 
ing with  multiple-handicapped  persons 
whose  mental  ret.irdalion  or  cmotlon.il  ill- 
ness makes  them  difficult  rehabilitation 
problems  and  often  less  productive  as  well." 

costs  increase 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  Philadelphia  Good- 
will now  h.as  to  employ  two  or  three  of  thei.c 
more  severely  handicapped  workers  to  ac- 
complish the  same  amount  of  work  that  one 
physically  disabled  worker  used  to  do  But  if 
the  wages  of  these  severely  handicapped 
workers  have  to  be  Increased  15%  across  tiie 
board.  Mr.  Davis  warns  that  Goodwill  will 
Just  have  to  quit  trying  to  employ  t.he  most 
severely  handicapped. 

At  the  same  time  they're  faced  with  hirin.; 
less  productive  workers.  Goodwill  workshops 
have  had  to  cope  with  the  Increased  costs 
associated  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
more  severely  handicapped  workers.  For  ex- 
ample. Goodwill  rehabilitation  staff  salaries 
in  Portland  have  shot  up  to  $140,000  a  year 
from  only  $25,000  a  year  ago,  despite  the  7'! 
decrease  in  handicapped  employes,  according 
to  Marlon  Smith,  executive  director, 

Richard  Nelson,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington.  D.C..  Goodwill,  emphasizes  that 
the  coming  15%  Increase  in  wages  wasn't  the 
sole  Cause  of  the  layoff  of  99  handicapped 
workers  there.  He  mentions  the  higher  cost 
of  training  and  evaluating  the  severely  hand- 
icapped, a  decrease  in  sales  through  Good- 
will's second-hand  stores  and  a  lower  quality 
of  the  materials  contributed  t(5  the  Goodwill 
there.  In  addition,  he  notes  that  discount 
stores  have  cut  sharply  into  the  Goodwill's 
business  and  that  all  but  49  of  the  work- 
shop's 200  collection  boxes  have  had  to  be 
pulled  off  the  streets  of  Washington  bec.iuse 
they  were  being  piliered, 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan,  27,  1968 1 

Potomac  Watch  :  Crisis  Faces  Goodwill 

Industries 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

A    used    furniture   dealer    buys   discarded 

furniture,  does  little  or  nothing  to  it,  and 
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sells  It  for  enough  to  pay  his  help  and  make  a 
profit 

At  Goodwill  Industries,  they  get  their  mer- 
i  iiandlse  free,  pay  their  liandlcapped  em- 
ployees to  fix  It  up.  and  then  find  that 
they  can't  sell  It  at  prices  competitive  with 
tliose  of  the  used  furniture  merchants. 

.\nd  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
C'ru(xlwill  is  slowly  going  out  of  business.  The 
..jency,  tiie  area's  biggest  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter for  the  hindir.ipped,  is  faced  with  a 
$1200,000  deficit  .tnd  has  been  forced  to  lay  off 
100  handicapped  workers,  most  of  whom 
probably  will  b.ave  to  go  on  relief. 

Officials,  bemoaning  the  agency's  financial 
straits,  t.ilk  .abotit  inflationary  spirals,  de- 
rlininkT  s  ilvai?e  markets  and  escalating  mln- 
iiuum-wage  standards.  But  these  are  sec- 
ondary problems.  The  key  one  is  that  Good- 
will Is  no  loHfter  competitive. 

The  reasons  are  partly  administrative, 
jKirtly  philosophical, 

•The  Junk  stores  don't  d  i  .inything  to  their 
stuff,"  explains  Richard  Nelson,  executive 
director  of  Davis  Memorial  Goodwill  at  New 
liampslure  Avenue  and  M  Street  nw,  "They 
Just  bring  it  in  and  sell  it  as  if.  But  we're 
not  basically  a  second-hand  store.  Our  rea- 
son for  existence  is  to  tram  people,  and  that 
Includes  training  them  to  repair  donated 
Items" 

Take  a  case  where  someone  donates  a  used 
s  ifa  to  Goodwill,  A  driver  and  a  helper  have 
to  go  out  and  pick  It  up,  other  men  have  to 
oandle  it  on  the  loading  dock,  someone  has 
•o  clean  it  up.  rertnlsh  the  woodwork,  repair 
lie  springs  and  perhaps  even  reupholster  it. 

At  each  step  of  the  operation  someone  is 
itarning  a  skill.  But  also  at  each  step  some- 
<  ne  has  to  be  paid  for  his  labor.  The  result 
may  be  $50  in  labor  and  materials,  and  that 
ets  a  minimum  price  for  the  sofa.  There  may 
be  no  profit  at  all, 

A  second-hand  dealer  might  buy  the  same 
Ota  for  $5  and  sell  It  for  $15  or  $20,  Even 
fter  deducting  his  labor  and  handling  costs, 
i:e  conies  out  with  a  profit. 

This  is  no  news  to  Nelson.  "Oh.  we  could 
laake  money  here  all  right."  he  said.  "If 
^  "mebody  said  to  run  this  as  a  lunk  shop, 
I  d  make  a  million.  The  first  thing  I'd  do 
■.vould  be  to  fire  all  the  handicapped  workers." 

And  that,  re.-.lly,  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. Used-furniture  stores  are  designed  to 
make  a  profit.  Goodwill  Is  designed  to  pro- 
•  -de  Jobs  and  training.  The  two  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  incompatible. 

There  are  other  problems.  The  increased 
minimuni-w.age  standards  that  go  into  effect 
:  ext  month  will  be  an  added  burden  to  Good- 
•■.  Ill,  even  though  the  Labor  Department  has 
-ranted  exceptions  to  the  v.aite  requirements 
lor  certain  handicapped  workers.  And  when 
.ncreases  go  to  those  workers  at  the  bottom 
cf  the  scale,  the  e^Tect  is  felt  at  the  top. 
When  a  worker  who  was  paid  $1.25  an  hour 
f;<>es  to  $1.40,  tlie  former  $1.40  worker  has 
to  be  r,-,lsed  to  maintain  the  dififerential.) 

Another  problem  is  the  declining  quality 
■  f  items  contributed  to  Goodwill.  They  used 
■<i  get  worn-out  but  good  furniture  from  mid- 
dle-class homes.  Now  they  get  mostly  worn- 
■ut  items  that  were  junk  even  when  they 
.vere  new 

"I  t'.iink  v.-hat's  happening  is  that  they  are 
-oiling  their  best  discards  to  the  second-hand 
-tores  and  giving  the  rest  of  It  to  us,"  Nel- 
son said.  "Most  of  it  is  irrepalrable.  Some 
■ime  we're  just  hauling  people's  junk  away." 

Some  goods  that  can  be  repaired  aren't 
uorth  It.  he  said.  He  recalled  the  time  some- 
one p.ive  Goodwill  a  used  steam  iron.  "We 
bought  some  p-.rts  and  repaired  It.  The  ac- 
'  ual  cost  of  labor  and  material  was  just  about 
i6.  so  we  priced  It  at  $5.95.  It  happened  that 
the  same  day  v.e  put  It  on  sale,  a  local  dis- 
count house  had  a  brand-new  iron  for  $5.95." 

That  introduces  vet  another  problem  i 
Competition  from  discount  houses  and  credit 
itirnliure  stores. 


As  Nelson  sees  It.  his  alternatives  .tjo  toi 

Transform  Goodwill  into  a  purely  trainlug 
operation,  with  Go\ernment  and  otner  agen- 
cies picking  up  training  costs  so  that  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  rely  so  heavily  on  sales. 

Get  out  of  the  retail  fcui-.iiiess  alto'tcther 
and  devote  more  effort  to  contn.ct  work— us- 
itift  handicapped  workers  to  hll  .-easonal. 
emergency  or  "nuisance"  order.";,  like  stulling 
envelopes    and    assembliii'.;    mailings. 

Nelson  seems  to  be  pinning  liis  hopes  on 
the  latter,  but  some  contract  workers  were 
among  tiiose  laid  olf.  Nor  luis  ue  assigned 
anyone  the  chore  of  drumming  up  more  con- 
iract  work,  relying  instead  on  the  informal 
eiTorts  of  members  of  Ins  board. 

It  may  be  th.it  Goodwill's  future  rests  In 
contract  work;  It  may  be  that  large  Federal 
subsidies  or  Increased  citizen  support  .ne  tne 
answer,  or  It  may  be  that  a  proper  mix  of 
Junk  shop  and  training  center  can  bail  Good- 
will out  of  trouble. 

In  no  case,  however,  chinild  Die  commu- 
nity permit  Goodwill  to  close  it.=:  doors  to  the 
handicapped  merely  because  it  isn't  making 
money. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
proe.  Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.2516)  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill. 

order  of  business 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
and  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  in  the 
meantime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

unanimous-consent  requests 

Mr.  MANSFIElLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Mondale  amendment  occur  at 
2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Mondale  amendment  occur  at 
2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
send  to  the  desk  shortly  a  motion  on 
cloture. 

The  pending  measure  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  o\er  a  month.  It  is  neither 
presumptuous  nor  i^reclpitate.  in  my 
opinion,  to  a.sk  at  this  time  whether  the 
debate  has  been  adequate — whether  the 
i.ssues  have  been  fully  developed  and 
explored.  The  cloture  motion  simply  asks 
these  questions. 

Admittedly,  use  of  cloture  is  not  com- 
monplace. The  very  fact  that  it  requires 
3  legislative  days  to  execute  makes  it 
extraordinary.  Mo.st  major  bills  are 
passed  in  far  le.ss  time  than  that. 

By  suRgestinc:  that  the  debate  be  lim- 
ited through  cloture.  I  do  so  with  the 
sincere  belief  that  the  time  has  long 
since  arrived  when  positions  have  been 
firmly  fixed  and  the  continued  frustra- 
tion of  the  legislative  process  serves  only 
to  jeopardize  equally  important  propo- 
sals that  lie  dormant  in  Committee  in 
the  wake  of  this  endless  debate. 

This  bill.  H.R.  2516.  has  virtually  been 
the  Senate's  only  business  this  year.  The 
debate  has  lingered  for  over  a  month :  an 
impas.se  has  existed  .since  early  in  the 
discussion.  Honest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  accommodate  the  differing  atti- 
tudes but  without  success.  The  issue  must 
be  met  in  its  present  posture. 

During  the  past  month,  the  Senate 
has  decided  only  one  i.s.sue  in  relation  to 
this  bill  but  that  i.s.sue  was  of  ereat  .sig- 
nificance. Last  week,  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  reject  Senator  Ervin's 
substitute  for  the  com.mittee  bill.  The 
rejection  of  the  amendment  was  signifi- 
cant but  even  more  so  was  its  offering. 
To  offer  an  alternative  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  is  predicated  upon  the  need 
for  positive  legislative  action.  The  l.ssue 
was  thus  quickly  reduced  to  choo.sing 
between  the  alternate  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  legislative  need.  The  vote  tabling 
one  of  the  alternatives  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  judgment  by  the  Senate 
that  the  committee  bill  pre.sents  the  mo.st 
favorable  approach. 

The  criticism  that  the  committee  bill 
offers  special  treatment  to  a  s-iecial  few- 
is  without  foundation.  The  bill  p rants 
no  rights  that  do  not  already  exist.  The 
bill,  after  exhaustive  consideration  in 
committee,  was  drawn  carefully  and 
limits  severely  the  Federal  authority.  It 
is  a  simple  proposal.  In  es.sence.  it  merely 
permits  a  Federal  prosecution — rather 
than  a  pro.secution  in  the  county  court- 
house— but  only  where  the  Federal  in- 
volvement is  absolutely  e.ssential  to  in- 
sure substantial  justice — a  need  demon- 
strated repeatedly  in  cases  of  crimes 
committed  against  the  free  exercise  of 
already  guaranteed  rights.  In  fact,  the 
bill  goes  to  great  lengths  to  pre.serve  the 
current  balance  in  the  Federal-State 
judicial  system — permitting  the  Federal 
prosecution  when,  and  only  when,  the 
climate  in  a  local  commimity  unmistak- 
ably requires  such  a  Federal  role  if  jus- 
tice is  to  be  done. 

I  would  point  out  that  even  before  the 
measure  came  to  the  Senate,  the  other 
body  supported  it  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  326  to  93,  with  161  Republicans 
joining  165  Democrats  to  assure  passage. 
On  a  percentage  basis,  therefore,  more 
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Republicans  in  the  other  body  voted  for 
this  measure  than  did  the  Democrats. 

That  action  demonstrates  not  only  the 
overwhelming  support  for  the  principle 
of  the  Hart  bill  but  also  the  blpartisaii- 
shlp  of  that  support 

To  devote  1  month  to  any  bill  seems 
to  me  an  overly  t;enerous  allotment  of 
the  time  available  in  any  leeislative  ses- 
sion But  to  devote  that  much  time  and 
then  fail  to  reach  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal is  not  only  wasteful  but  ridiculous 
as  well  A  dispositive  vote  on  the  ments 
is  the  only  justification  for  such  an  em- 
phasis, especially  in  view  of  the  fall-out 
effects  on  the  entire  legislative  proeram 
While  a  debate  of  this  nature  takes  place, 
other  important  measures  are  simpjly 
forced  to  lini^er  m  committee  or  on  the 
calendar  Their  frustration  ttives  but  an 
added  reason  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
a  head 

The  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
have  the  ireeciom  of  choosinu'  a  home  has 
Itinc  been  souKlit  The  return  of  this  long 
sousht  is^ue  to  the  debate  in  no  way  al- 
ters the  present  .-.ituation  and  the  need 
for  fir.al  action  Tlie  other  body  met  the 
housini,'  issue  2  years  ai,'o  and  iierc  in  rh-:> 
Senate  the  proposal  «as  debated  week 
after  week  There  have  been  exhaustive 
hearing's  and  the  record  is  amply  docu- 
mented Tlie  Senate  should  at  Ions:  last 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  face  it 
upon  Its  merits. 

In  short,  an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
has  been  devoted  to  this  measure:  no  end 
to  tiie  debate  is  m  sght  Sit-nificant  leg- 
islative proposals  lie  frustrat^'d  Each 
Senator  understands  fully  the  merits  of 
the  ;  ondiny  measure:  I  am  sure  each  has 
decided  how  to  vote;  in  such  circum- 
stances each  Senatrjr  should  be  per- 
muted to  vote  Ills  conviction  rather  than 
continue  this  exercise  in  futility  that 
seriously  detracts  from  the  effectiveness 
and  the  dignity  of  this  body. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  the  cloture  motion,  and  I 
•irqe  that,  at  the  appropriate  time,  the 
Senate  approve  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL  and  Mr  JAVITS  ad- 
drc-sed  tli*'  ("hair 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
would  rather  iiave  the  motion  brought 
up  before  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  :ead  the  motion. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  motion,  as  fol- 
lows. 

Mtiltorf     K(lR     CLOTt  RE 

We  :ne  iiidersigned  Senators,  tn  .nccord- 
.ince  »:th  the  provisions  of  Rule  22  of  the 
SU'iricJiiii?  Rules  of  r.he  Senate  liereby  move 
to  bring  to  .1  c;i.>se  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing business.  H.R.  2518,  an  act  to  prescribe 
peniiit;es  for  .rertain  .lets  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation,  ind  for  other  purp<.'ses. 

Mike  Mansfield.  Jennings  R.andolph 
I'LMBuRNE  Pell.  Walter  P  Mondale, 
Philip  .\  H*rt.  P'rank  Chi  bch.  Wil- 
liam Proxmihe  Daniel  Inouye.  Ed- 
MLND  S  Ml  SKIE  Stephen  M  Yocnc. 
Ohio.  Robert  Kenneuy.  New  York. 
Stiart  Sy.minoto.v.  Clifford  P.  Case. 
George  D  .\iken.  T  H  Kt  chel,  Lee 
Metcalf  C;\le  W  McGfe  .  Ernisi 
Oruening,  J  Javits.  Joseph  S  Clark 
Edward  Kpn^fdy  M.is.s  uhu^ettj 
H!  GH  Sc'irr  Mark  O  Hatfield,  Henry 
Jai  KsoN  Harris<n  Williams  New  Jer- 
sey, Vance  Harike.  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Charles  H  Percy,  Robert  P 
GRirriN. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  other  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  sign  the  cloture  mo- 
tion until  the  clase  of  business  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  rise 
simply  to  indicate  that  this  Is  a  bipar- 
tisan effort:  that  the  cloture  motion  to- 
day is  signed  by  Democratic  Senators 
and  by  Republican  Senators.  Every 
charee  that  the  able  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority party  made  this  morning  is  cor- 
rect. The  US  Senate  in  this  se.s.sion  has 
come  up  with  a  ml.serable  beL'innlng.  I 
want  to  salute  my  friends  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  and  on  my  side  who  have 
manned  the  ramparts  during  these  jiast 
few  weeks  in  an  effort  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunitv  to  vote  upon  this  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  other  amendments 
which  are  pending. 

I  iiope  cloture  will  be  invoked  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  we  will  then  proceed 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  asked  us  to  proceed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  clarificatiun.  on  the  ba.-is 
of  the  cloture  motiun  being  laid  down 
today,  when  will  the  motion  be  voted  on? 

The  ACTING  PRB:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  rule  provides  that  the  motion 
will  be  voted  upon  1  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one.  If  the  Senate  meets  on  Monday 
next.  It  v^ill  be  voted  on  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York   1  Mr    Javits  I 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  .shall,  of  course,  fin- 
ish quickly  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
Mr.  HartI  wishes  to  be  reco'inized.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  California  fMr. 
KrcHELl  in  what  he  had  to  .say  about 
the  nonpartisansliip  of  this  effort,  and 
I  think  the  majority  leader's  motion  is 
absolutely  proper,  justified,  and  due. 
Nineteen  out  of  the  ."^6  Republicans  voted 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI.  which  was  the 
first  expression  of  view  on  this  matter 
Two  additional  Republican  Senators  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  table,  making  21  out  of  36  Repub- 
licans in  favor  of  the  motion  I  thinfe 
that  indicates  widespread  support  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
it  would  n.ow  be  m  order  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  any  amendments 
pendins'.  or  who  have  additional  amend- 
ments to  qualify,  to  have  them  laid  on 
the  desk  and  read  or  to  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  having 
them  read  to  the  Senate,  so  that  they 
may  qualify  for  consideration  if  there  is 
cloture '!' 

Mr.  MANSPIELD  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  again,  I  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Chair  to  make  absolutely 
certain  what  the  .status  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS  If  the  Senator  will  amend 
that,  including  the  ;)ending  amendment 
of  Senators  Monu.m  e  and  Brooke. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  With  that  amend- 
ment 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  all  amendments 
will  be  qualified  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  all  amend- 
ments which  are  printed:  or  what  i-  the 
ruling? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  um- 
iMTe.  All  amendments  that  have  uecn 
submitted  and  printed  will  be  qualified 
under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  JAVITS   I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  last  question 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  v.e  have  order  so  we  can  hear 
the  questions  and  answers? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  Tlie  Senate 
IS  not  in  order 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  niav 
we 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  .vill 
the  Senator  vield' 

Mr    JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Chair  refer  to  amendments  which 
have  been  printed  or  which  vvll!  be 
printed  between  now  and  Tuesday? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN-T  pro  '-in- 
pore.  All  amendments  which  have  been 
;)rinted  heretofore  There  will  have  to  be 
a  unanimous-consent  request  as  to  all 
future  amendments,  ur  they  will  have  lo 
be  read. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  .>ne 
other  question  Is  it  now  a  fact  that  we 
face  realistically  what  so  many  oi  us 
have  always  argued — that,  in  the  t:iml 
analysis,  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  order  to  act 
in  the  Senate,  notwithstandini;  the  t:cii- 
eral  public  understanding  and  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  with  respect  to  a 
majority?  As  a  practical  matter,  in  order 
to  act  in  the  Senate,  we  now  face  the 
fact  that  we  need  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
it  is  important  that  b  )th  our  coUeaJues 
and  the  jieople  understand  this,  because 
it  is  necessary  lo  bung  Senators  with 
deep  convictions  on  the  subject  here  f^o 
they  will  be  h.ere  Tuesday  and  will  be 
able  to  vote  and  the  i^sue  will  be  deter- 
mined by  their  understanding  of  the 
facts. 

Mr  MAN.SFIELD.  Ye.s.  Tlie  rule  states 
that  u  takes  two-thirds  of  those  pre.-ent 
and  voting  to  invoke  cloture,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  send  telegrams  to  every 
Democratic  Ser.ator  ui^ging  him  to  be 
here  all  next  week. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
May  I  say  here,  if  the  majority  leader 
will  allow  me.  that  I  have  gotten  the 
most  enormous  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
from  the  work  of  Senator  H.^rt  in  the 
handling  nf  the  bill,  I  think  the  manager 
of  the  bill  is  piititled  to  enormous  tribute 
for.  as  Senator  Kuchel  has  said,  oc- 
cupying the  long  spaces  which  have  gone 
on.  which  could  not  have  been  done  if 
he  were  a  lesser  man. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden'.  I 
vield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr. 
Hart),  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  now 
pend.ng.  who  h.as  shown  such  patience 
and  understanding  in  the  .5  weeks  in 
which  he  has  had  control  of  the  measure. 
Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  Pros*dont.  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr,  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  join  in  every  syllable 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
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I  Mr.  Javits  1  as  to  the  part  the  Senator 

from  Michigan  has  played. 

.Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  very  much. 

Kiist  I  thank  my  leader  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  for  their  kind  com- 
ments. I  should  like  to  use  the  same  ad- 
jectives the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
u.sed  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
laaiority  leader  for  his  patience  and  lui- 
(ierst,anding.  I  thank  him.  as  did  Senator 
Javits.  lor  tiie  effort  he  made  to  permit 
the  Senate  lo  have  an  up-or-down  vote 
III)  the  pending  amendment.  I  regret  very 
much  that  such  an  opportunity  was  de- 
fied us.  "Denied"  may  be  the  wi'ong 
.Old.  because  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  acting  quite  within 
:he  ngh.ts  accorded  him  under  the  rules 
(if  the  Senate.  My  quarrel  and  criticism 
IS  with  the  ruk's  and  not  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

-As  liie  able  majority  leader  said,  it  is 
1  diculous — tiiat  is  the  word  I  believe  he 
ii.sed — liiat  after  tliese  long  days  of  de- 

•  late  we  cannot  have  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment. The  majority  should  be  permitted 
io  work  its  v.ill.  Aitain,  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader  for  the  clarity  of  his 
arL'uments  m  support  of  this  committee 
bill  and  tr.c  housing  amendment:  I  thank 
i  im  and  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1,  and  the  minority 
A  lup  I  Mr.  KuciiEL  1  for  their  support  and 
kind  words. 

I  do  nor.  rior  do  any  of  us.  have  any 
illusion  that  the  majority  is  always  right. 
Majorities  make  mistakes  on  occasion. 
Hut  to  deny  the  majority  the  opportunity 
alter  weeks  of  debate  to  act  on  the 
merits  buys  even  greater  trouble  than 
to  <iccept  the  occasional  mistake  of  a 
majority.  History  is  replete  with  that 
I'jsson. 

The  next  time  we  talk  about  changing 
rule  XXII,  let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind 
•he  danger,  in  a  society  such  as  ours, 
ihai  the  Senate,  one  of  its  principal  in- 
lituiions.  on  critical  occasions,  finds  it 
IS  i.ot  ):ossible  to  permit  the  majority  to 

•  •ontrol  its  actions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
rirst  10  call  lo  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  h.ave  it  appear  in  the  Record, 
'hat  the  cloture  motion  just  filed  applies 
not  only  lo  the  pending  Hart  bill,  but 
;:lso  to  the  i:ending  amendment  to  that 
iiill.  the  open-housing  provision,  and  to 
ther  amendments  already  offered  and 
ead.  as  well  as  to  amendments  that  may 
.^  offered  and  read  between  now  and  the 
I  :me  of  voting  on  the  cloture  motion. 

I  wanted  lo  call  attention  to  that  at 
'his  time  because  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
nddiuon  to  the  original  Hart  bill,  we  have 
before  us  a  major  measure  which  the 
Senate  refused  to  vote  upon  and  consider 
only  2  years  ago.  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  and  other 
Senators,  v.hich  in  effect  would  require 
'■hat  is  called  open  housing,  applicable 
to  all  private  housing,  rental  housing, 
and  multiunit  housing  throughout  the 
Nation,  with  only  one  very  minor 
exception. 

Mr.  President,  adverting  to  the  bill, 
it  appears  that  every  time  any  Senator 


from  the  portion  of  the  Nation  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part, 
called  the  Southland,  gets  up  and  says 
anything,  his  statement  seems  to  be  im- 
mediately subject  to  some  suspicion; 
there  seems  to  be  some  feeling  that  it 
is  not  worthy  of  much  attention;  and 
the  press  pays  no  attention  to  it  except 
in  our  own  States.  That  is  a  situation 
which,  whether  properly  or  not,  we  have 
i;otten  used  to  and  are  accustomed  to. 
We  make  no  complaint  about  it. 

But  because  of  that  situation,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  both  the  press  and 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  promptly 
forget  what  many  of  us  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  pending  legislation,  and 
particularly  to  the  pending  amendment, 
propo.se  or  say.  I  am  going  to  quote  today, 
for  the  Record,  staienionls  of  some 
others  whose  opinions  1  IhinK  are  eniitled 
lo  be  considered  ie.speclfully  by  Senators, 
and  I  hope  they  will  do  so 

First  of  all,  I  leave  our  country,  to 
quote  a  distinguished  man  who  happens 
to  be  a  full-blooded  Chinese.  At  this  point 
I  think  it  is  helpful  to  quote  the  view- 
point of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  an- 
other nation  who  looks  with  affection 
upon  our  country  and  has  written  down 
his  ideas  in  a  notable  book  published  last 
fall  under  the  title  "The  World  of  Pat 
Chung."  Those  of  us  who  have  not  read 
that  book  ought  to  do  so.  because  here  is 
t>uly  a  world  citizen,  witli  a  tremendous 
record  of  accomplishment,  writing  not 
only  about  the  particular  matter  with 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  but  about 
many  other  world  problems ;  and  .'-o  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  icsi)ect  very  greatly 
his  opinions,  and  have  been  glad  to  read 
them. 

The  writer  is  Patrick  Wilkinson  Chung, 
who  was  born  in  British  Guiana  in  1906 
of  poor,  Chinese  immigrants.  Later  he 
became  an  insurance  underv^-riter — one 
of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  in  the 
world — and  a  developer  of  real  estate.  He 
moved  to  Jamaica  in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  we 
have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"T  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  Will  the  Senator  suspend  while  the 
Chair  tries  to  obtain  belter  order? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  some  courtesy  from  the  back 
rows  in  the  Chamber.  Even  if  those  Sen- 
ators do  not  care  to  listen,  they  can  at 
least  show  some  courtesy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order  while 
the  Senator  from  Florida  continues  his 
speech. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
man  of  oriental  ancestry,  born  in  the 
British  colony  of  British  Guiana  in  1906. 
a  minority  citizen  for  many  years  of 
Jamaica,  now  an  independent  common- 
wealth, and  in  many  respects  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  he  is  shown  in  the  book  to 
be  a  strong  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
United  States  and,  I  think,  an  observer 
who  can  state  some  worthwhile  ideas 
with  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
Negro  minority  in  our  country  and  the 
policies  of  our  Nation  relative  to  the 
Negro  minority. 

Incidentally,  a  part  of  his  foreword, 
pages  7  and  8,  reads  as  follows: 


To  put  It  crassly  and  directly:  God  knows 
I  have  sold  enough  Insurance  in  my  time, 
.ind  enough  real  esUite,  and  enough  of  other 
things;  now  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  me 
to  try  to  sell  more  intangible  und  more 
important  commodities,  such  as  human  love 
..nd  understanding  and  common  sense,  and 
perhaps,  an  Idea  or  two. 

I  quote,  therefore,  from  Iris  book,  from 
pages  251  to  256,  inclusive. 

Mr.  President,  generally  I  do  not  like 
lo  quote  at  length,  but  here  is  an  ex- 
pression on  the  ix)int  we  are  talking 
about — racial  relations  in  the  United 
States — from  a  world  citizen,  a  world 
li'aveler,  a  man  who  has  come  up  to  great 
success  from  the  most  humble  begin- 
nings, as  a  member,  always,  of  a  minority 
•-iroup;  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
listen  to  him. 

He  says: 

Every  nation  on  earth  l;as  a  liistory  of  per- 
.seculing  Us  recognizable  minorities,  and  the 
United  States  is  no  exception.  When  llie  Chi- 
nese lir.st  came  to  the  West  Coast,  to  help 
buUd  the  western  section  of  the  transconti- 
nentiil  railroad,  they  were  abused  and  in- 
.sulled  because  Diey  were  regarded  us  cheap 
competitive  labor.  Riots  occurred  m  San 
Francisco  and  injustices  were  perpetrated. 
but  the  Cbine.se  remained  i-.nd  endured  and. 
eventually  prospered.  They  e.irned  the  re- 
.•-pect  of  the  conimunlty.  and  some  of  San 
Francisco's  most  treasured  citizens  :.re  Clil- 
iiese.  The  citv  even  has  a  Chinese  postmaster. 

The  Irish  also  had  their  troub:es,  Nativist 
tliugs  and  Protestant  bieots  per.secuted  them 
:or  their  religion,  burned  down  convents  and 
churches,  stoned  priests  and  nuns  to  death. 
The  Iri.'^h  fought  back  and  overcame  their 
tormentors.  They  ended  up  seizing,  through 
lawful  methods,  political  control  of  the  com- 
munities 111  which  they  were  ;o  widely 
abused. 

The  Italians,  the  Poles  and  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans have  all,  in  varying  degrees,  had  cause 
for  serious  complaint  at  their  treatment  but 
endured  and  lived  to  see  better  days. 

None  of  these  n;inonty  croups  was  given 
.inything  like  the  help  that  the  r.etjro  has 
been  given.  Their  assimilation  took  place 
long  before  the  day  of  the  billion-dollar  so- 
cial programs.  They  helped  themselves  and 
they  helped  each  other  and  they  carved  their 
biche  in  American  life  the  hard  way. 

Over  the  years,  negro  leadership  has  been 
(ielicient.  The  negro  press,  which  could  have 
been  an  enormous  force  for  good,  has  been 
shoddy,  destructive  and  often  venal.  Tal- 
ented negroes  who  have  made  a  Eucce.ss  in 
the  white  man's  world — doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists,  merchants — have  shown  more  in- 
clination to  maintain  their  fingerhold  in 
the  white  society  than  they  have  to  go  back 
and  work  cmone  and  lielp  their  own  people. 

The  negro  jxjpulation  of  the  United 
States — roughly  13  percent  of  the  whole- 
has  suffered  mightily  from  this  power 
vacuum  at  the  top.  Into  the  vacuum  have 
rushed  the  loud-mouthed  irresponsible 
iirebrands,  the  professional  .".gltators.  the 
Communist  agents  p'-ovocatcvTS.  the  dem?- 
gogues  who  preach  hatred,  rapine,  mtirder 
and  black  power. 

Even  those  leaders  who  began  their  cireers 
as  responsible  men,  like  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Martin  Luther  King,  have  shown  alarming 
tendencies  toward  extremism  when  they  felt 
they  were  losing  their  influence  among  their 
followers.  The  most  responsible  and  moderate 
of  all  negro  leaders,  Roy  Wllklns,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  has  been  shunted  aside  and 
Ignored  by  the  wave  of  hysteria  that  has 
engulfed  the  noisiest  elements  in  the  negro 
community. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  American  p>olitl- 
cal  leadership  has  been  far  too  Indulgent  to- 
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ward  this  Irresponsible  nesfro  leadership    It 

Is  unfair  to  the  responsible  nei^roes,  who 
make  up  the  laat  majority  of  the  community, 
And  :ire  injured  by  the  excesses  of  the  tire- 
brand  minority  If  i  white  demagotrue  were 
to  make  the  same  kind  of  untl-negro  !n- 
tlammatiirv  speeches  that  the  black  dema- 
t'oifvips  mike  .igalnst  the  whites  he  would  be 
pounced  upon  by  the  Federal  authorities  and 
led  -iway  to  durance  vile  The  white  power 
structure  >ts  the  neB;ro  agitator  get  away 
with  !t.  and  the  nestroes  rpa;ard  this  as  pro<jf 
of  the  white  man's  weakness  Thus  far. 
"whltev's"  restraint  has  merely  encouruged 
the  negro  demagogue  to  even  more  criminal 
excesses. 

Some  of  the  indulgence  toward  the  negro 
has  been  caused  by  a  feeling  of  gutlt  and 
compas.-iiun  among  American  leaders,  but  far 
too  much  of  It  has  been  Inspired  by  the 
crassest  kind  of  p>olltlcal  considerations. 
Millions  lit  negroes  have  migrated  northward 
from  the  deep  South  and  have  clustered  in 
the  big  northern  cities.  In  many  of  thefie 
cities  they  now  hold  the  balance  of  political 
power  especially  as  white  urban  dwellers 
have  foolishly  moved  out  of  the  cities,  aban- 
doning them  to  negroes  rather  than  running 
the  "risk"  of  living  next  to  them  More  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  American  populace, 
negri>es  vote  .i.s  .i  hhx-,  pretty  much  the  way 
their  leaders  tell  them  to  \ote.  Since  control 
of  the  big  city  vote  Is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  Party  In  America,  the 
negro  ha«  been  courted  by  Democratic  poli- 
ticians to  .in  .ilmost  painful  degree  More 
'han  C-iO"  of  the  negro  voters  in  America 
,ire  Democr.ito 

I  would  not  dream  of  setting  myself  up 
as  .m  expert  in  .\merl'an  politics,  but  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  gambit  of  over-Indulging 
the  wrong  kind  of  negro  has  backfired  The 
population  of  America  is  still  87"  non-negro. 
and  'he  non-negro  is  showing  ;anple  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  he  Is  sick  and  tired  of  being 
threatened  ind  bullied  by  an  irresponsible 
minority  among  the  negroes.  They  demand 
more  . aggressive  protection  from  their  politi- 
cal leaders  \r.d.  If  they  do  not  get  ;t.  they 
will  make  their  anger  known  at  the  polls 

Ironically  enough,  the  Democrats  seem  to 
get  little  or  no  thanks  from  the  new  breed 
of  negro  lealer.  LynJon  Johnson,  for  either 
compassUnate  or  political  reasons,  has  tried 
to  do  more  lor  the  negro  than  other  Presi- 
dent In  American  history,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  Yet,  in  Detroit, 
In  New  York,  In  Newark.  In  .Atlanta.  In  San 
Francisco  and  in  scores  of  other  American 
cities,  negro  demagogues  have  called  him  the 
vilest  of  names  while  their  supporters 
cheered  themselves  hoar.e. 

In  Washington,  D.C.  recently,  less  than  a 
mile  away  from  the  White  House,  a  negro 
rirebrand,  out  on  ball  that  morning  on 
ch.irges  of  inciting  a  not  illuminated  his 
hour  of  freedom  by  calling  Lyndon  Johnson, 
a  "ma  !.  wild  dog"  and  an  "outlaw"  and 
urged  his  cheering  audience  to  burn  down 
the  city  and  shoot  their  white  oppressors  " 
The  police  shrtigged  their  shoulders  and  con- 
*cnted  them.ielves  merely  with  keeping  rea- 
sonable order  among  the  natives 

It  could  well  be  that  In  the  1968  elections 
the  negro  will  desert  the  Democratic  Party 
either  by  boycotting  the  elections  entirely,  or 
by  forming  a  splinter  party  of  their  own.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  only  negro 
US.  Senator,  and  the  flrst  member  of  his  race 
to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  since  reconstruc- 
tion days,  is  the  brilliant  and  outstanding 
Edward  Brooke,  a  Republican  who  is  emi- 
nently reasonable  on  racial  matters.  The  new 
breed  oi  negro  leaders  le.el  violent  verbal 
attacks  upon  any  member  of  their  race  who 
makes  a  success  in  the  white  world.  .Ml  such 
successful  negroes  are  labeled  as  "Uncle 
Toms." 

The  negro  unrest  In  the  United  Stales  has 
got  out  of  hand,  and  wilt  continue  out  of 
hand,  unless  stern  counter-measures  are  un- 


dertaken. No  nation  should  be  subjected  to 
the  kind  of  disorder  that  has  paralyzed  and 
terrorized  the  cities  of  -America,  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world,  in  recent  years 
It  is  obvious  that  these  rlota  have  been  well- 
planned  and  have  been  synchronized  by  crn- 
tral  planners  probably  agents  uf  the  Com- 
munl.st  consplracv  Riots  must  be  put  down 
with  sufficient  severity  to  discourage  their 
occurrence  elsewhere,  and  the  principals  re- 
sponsible for  them  should  be  hunted  down 
and  punl.shed  expeditiously  ,iiid  beverely, 
through  due  process  of  law  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  make  it  clear  to  the  Irrespon- 
.slble  elements  that  It  vvlU  stand  no  more 
nonsense  from  black  or  white  citizens. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  approximately  J3(X)  bil- 
lion on  programmes  to  benertt  the  poor,  the 
unemployed,  the  ignorant,  the  ill.  Most  of 
that  money  has  been  spent  on  the  negro  pop- 
ulation, but  the  more  the  money  has  been 
spent,  the  more  the  rioting  grew  Detroit  has 
received  $100  million  in  ^ix  years  for  Its 
urban  renewal  program — butUllng  better  liv- 
ing quarters  for  the  poor,  and  especially  for 
the  negroes — and  this  is  where  the  riots  are 
worse. 

Too  many  negroes  have  been  told  by  their 
demagogues  that  they  "deserve"  everything 
their  hearts  de.sire  and  there  Is  no  need  for 
them  to  work  to  earn  the  luxuries  of  life  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Detroit  riot  said  that 
the  widespread  looting  was  planned  and  en- 
couraged so  that  "Ills  people"  could  steal  and 
take  away  Items  which  they  could  not  atford 
to  buy.  such  as  colour  television  sets!  He  re- 
ijarded  it  as  inherently  right  for  the  negroes 
to  do  this  It  did  not  seem  imjjoriant  to  him 
that  millions  of  white  and  negro  Americans, 
hard  working  and  responsible,  cannot  afford 
colour  television  sets,  but  have  no  intention 
of  breaking  windows  and  stealing  them  out 
of  stores 

For  too  long  negro  demagogues  have  been 
telling  the  most  volatile  and  least  respon- 
sible elements  of  their  people  that  all  their 
troubles  are  caused  by  imaginary  injustices 
perpetrated  by  the  white  man.  Most  of  the 
miustlccs  never  existed  but,  no  matter,  1* 
gives  the  ne'er  do  well  an  excuse  for  his  in- 
herent inadequacy  and  a  "Justiflcatlon "  for 
committing  wholesale  theft 

This  kind  of  gravely  reprehensible  teach- 
ing must  be  counteracted.  The  young  negro 
is  being  told  that  he  "deserves"  executive 
jobs  with  executive  salaries,  without  having 
had  the  education  necessary  for  such  ad- 
vancement, or  Without  having  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  must  accompany  execu- 
tive position. 

.\merica,  to  a  great  extent,  is  in  danger  of 
being  spoiled  by  its  own  success.  Her  tech- 
nological advances  have  made  life  remark- 
ably easy  for  many  of  her  citizens,  and,  .as  a 
result,  fewer  and  fewer  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard  to  achieve  an  Improved 
st<\udard  of  living  Too  many  .\mencans  of 
every  ethnic  strain  are  mesmerized  by  the 
easy  way"  to  gain  success  This  is  apparent 
m  almost  every  Held  of  endea>or 

Work  Is  indispensable  to  the  Individual 
and  to  the  nation  Man  needs  It.  not  only  for 
his  economic  and  artistic  success  but  for  the 
preservation  of  his  personal  integrity 
America's  success,  the  most  astonishing  suc- 
cess of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  world. 
■was  built  on  a  prodigious  national  talent  for 
hard  work.  If  she  throws  away  this  priceless 
heritage  upon  the  altar  of  limitless  welfare 
programmes,  limitless  ^ive-away  schemes, 
llmitles.s  pi. ins  for  withering  away  Incentives, 
she  will  l<:>se  her  position  of  dominance  among 
the  countries  of  the  world  and  become  once 
again  a  second  class  nation  She  could  even 
become  a  vanquished  nation 

Americans  must  realize  that  there  Is  not — 
and  never  was-  any  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch.  Everythlns  we  get  in  life  must  be 
earned  and  paid  f^T  in  one  way  or  another. 
Nothing,  but  nothing,  is  t^iven  tis  free  of 
charge. 


I'he  negro,  especially,  must  learn  this 
truth 

The  vist  majority  of  negroes  In  America 
are  decent,  hard  working,  middle  class  peo- 
ple who  have  made  their  way  in  the  white 
man's  world,  often  agaln,st  .stupefylni»  odds 
ITiey  know  that  conditions  are  fur,  l.tr 
better  than  they  were  when  they  were  vountr 
The\  are  proud  of  what  they  have  achieved 
through  hard  work  and  intelligence,  and 
they  resent  the  mindless  violence  and  un- 
reasoning uproar  caused  by  the  least  in- 
telligent  element  of  their   race 

The  riots  in  ll>66  and  1967  took  pl.ice  in 
negro  sections  of  American  cities.  TIjo  :.i;. 
groes  burned  up  their  own  homes  and  the 
homes  of  their  more  affluent  negro  neighhurs 
The  riots  v.ere  a  protest,  but  were  m^isochis- 
tlc  in  their  effect  They  did  harm  only  ;. i 
the  negro  communities  and  to  certain  while 
niorchants  who  did  business  In  those  netrru 
communities.  The  white  man  was  not 
severely  Injured  by  the  riots,  the  negro  wa-. 
Tlie  white  man  will  be  hurt  by  haviinr 
to  direct  his  tax  money  to  the  rc-ot.- 
structlon  of  the  burned  out  areas  Tl»e 
negro  must  find  a  place  to  live,  a  place 
to  buy  food,  a  place  to  work,  a  place  to  eat 
He  Is  the  real  sufferer  from  the  Intemp'^r- 
ance  of  his  own  people  What  sense  Is  there- 
in that? 

The  demagogues  who  preach  the  doctrine 
of  total  war  against  the  white  man.  usuaUy 
issue  their  preachments  from  localities  far 
removed  from  where  the  shooting  is  likely 
to  take  place.  They  are  Ideological  hit-and- 
run  artists  more  interested  in  stirring  ii;5 
strife  than  in  participating  in  It  Thev  ho'iC 
clone  an  Immense  amount  rf  harm  to  the 
middle  class  necro.  and  have  exploited  the 
lowest  classes  of  negro  to  a  [.'Oiiu  when 
they  have,  under  the  power  of  emotional 
stimuli  occasionally  become  less  than  hu- 
man In  their  brutality  and  vlclousness. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  my  word"^ 
These  are  the  words  of  a  ver>'  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Jamaica,  a  black  com- 
monwealth now,  to  the  tune  of  .•^ome 
99  percent  of  Its  people.  He  is  not  a  black 
man.  but  of  Chinese  ancestry.  He  lias 
been  all  the  way  throuirh  the  experiences 
of  being  a  colonial  in  British  Guianr. 
and  then  a  colonial  again  in  Jamaica, 
and  is  now  a  minority  citizen  of  a  black 
commonwealth.  He  has  become  a  world 
Citizen  and  has  amassed  a  ver^•  pieat  for- 
tune as  an  insurance  salesman  and  h?^ 
a  developer  of  real  estate. 

In  this  chapter  in  his  book  about 
America — I  am  sori-y  I  cannot  make  all 
of  it  available — he  expresses  the  very 
greatest  admiration  for  our  countiy,  the 
greatest  affection  for  it.  and  the  LTcatest 
desire  for  it.s  permanence  and  lor  its 
success  He  has  taken  lime  out  of  his  ex- 
perience to  \oice,  in  a  rather  hard  plac' 
to  voice  it — in  Jamaica — just  what  i? 
going  wrong  in  connection  with  the  false 
leadership  that  many  Negroes,  who 
should  be  sound  leaders,  are  giving  to 
their  brethren 

Mr.  President,  concluding  my  reading 
from  the  book  "The  World  of  Pat 
Chung,"  a  Chinese  citizen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Jamaica,  I  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  say  that  I  cannot  help 
remembering  the  words  of  the  famou.'^ 
Scottish  poet  Robert  Burns: 

O  wad  ."ome  Powr  the  giftle  pie  us 
T'l  see  cursels  as  others  see  us! 

I  think  we  could  get  some  real  value 
out  of  looking  through  the  friendly  eyes 
of  Mr.  Chung  upon  the  sorry,  question- 
able, and  trouble-making  performances 
which  we  have  witnessed  recently,  per- 
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formances  which  deal  with  our  colored 
citizens,  particularly  with  their  'willing- 
ness to  let  so  many  of  their  leaders,  who 
should  lead  them  soundly,  lead  them 
down  false  roads  and  into  dangerous 
performances  of  many  kinds. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  quote  again. 
Since  some  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues— who  are  generously  absent  at 
the  time  southern  Senators  take  the  floor 
1 1  si)eak  on  any  so-called  civil  rights 
iiuestion.s— are  so  apt  to  forget  every- 
lliing,  I  like  to  remind  them  occasionally 
tliat  there  are  some  of  us  who,  in  sur- 
roundings not  nearly  so  friendly  to  the 
cau.se  of  so-called  civil  i-ights,  have  ex- 
erted ourselves  many  times  in  the  past  in 
flforts  to  provide  a  higher  degree  of  op- 
poi'tunity  for  our  Negi-o  citizens. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  upon  that 
point,  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  as 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  of  Florida, 
I  was  glad  to  support  actively  the  effort, 
:n  1937 — and  that  was  31  years  ago — to 
do  away  with  the  poll  tax  requirement 
for  voting  in  the  State.  That  certainly 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  Negro  citizens 
of  my  State  as  well  as  to  many  white 
citizens  who  were  not  people  of  means. 

I  want  the  record  to  remind  the  Senate 
also  that  for  13'_'  years  I  urged  submis- 
,sion  to  the  States  of  a  constitutional 
iimendmcnt  to  eliminate  the  poll  taxes 
in  any  State  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
m  any  election  of  Federal  officials.  That 
effort  is  now  represented  by  the  presence 
m  our  Constitution  of  amendment  No. 
24. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  by  anyone, 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  that  Senators 
from  the  South— I  could  recite  many 
things  alxiut  other  Senators — have  been 
•inmindful  of  the  fact  that  our  Negro 
ciiizens  need  greater  opportunities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  done  many  things 
to  move  m  that  direction.  I  think  we  have 
done  it  more  soundly  than  has  been  at- 
tempted here  ."^o  often  and  has  been 
done  here  so  frequently  in  the  past  10 
years. 

The  major  riots  which  have  occurred 
in  other  jjarus  of  the  Nation  indicate 
'  hat  those  su.opnrtmg  the  civil  rights  bills 
•Ahich  have  been  passed  in  the  past  10 
years  or  more  are  thinking,  almost  en- 
tirely, about  doing  something  in  the 
South,  forgetting  the  fact  that  those  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills  did  nothing  for 
the  Negro  citizens  of  the  North,  I  think 
I  hat  when  the  Negro  citizens  of  the 
North  found  that  out,  they  were  so  dis- 
appointed that  that  disappointment  and 
fi-ustration  reflected  itself  largely  in  the 

1  lots  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past 

2  years  and  which  have  been  so  costly  to 
'he  Nation,  jmrticularly  to  the  northern 
and  western  areas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
ient,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
'0  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
sure  th?t  the  Senator,  by  his  remarks, 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  was  the  chief 
cosponsur  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
rient  v. hich  i)iohibited  the  use  of  poll 
'axes  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  Fed- 
oral  elections.  I  am  correct,  am  I  not,  in 
i^elieving  and  in  stating  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 


land] was  the  chief  sponsor  of  that  leg- 
islation when  it  was  considered  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator,  I 
offered  the  amendment  13 ',2  years  before 
it  was  ever  submitted.  I  kept  offering  it, 
in  Congress  after  Congress,  without  any 
let  up,  and  I  kept  speaking  about  it.  I 
believe  that  the  record  will  clearly  re- 
flect that  fact.  I  am  the  author  and,  in 
that  sense,  its  principal  s:3onsor. 

The  24th  amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  27, 19G2,  and  the  38th  State, 
South  Dakota,  ratified  that  amendment, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
on  Januai-y  23,  1964.  or  less  than  2  years 
after  the  time  of  its  submission. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  I  was  glad  to  support  the  amend- 
ment when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  I 
commend  him  on  his  vision  and  leader- 
ship in  having  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Senate's  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia.  I 
want  the  record  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  strongly 
and  actively  supported  the  eftort  to  sub- 
mit the  24th  amendment,  as  it  lias  now 
become,  and  that  throughout  his  i^eiv- 
ice  in  the  Senate  he  has  always  been  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  effort  to  make  vot- 
ing free  for  the  people  of  all  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  j^oing  to  again 
do  some  reading,  because,  as  I  have  just 
said,  Senators  are  so  apt  to  look  with  a 
little  bit  of  suspicion  upon  anything  that 
comes  from  the  South  in  this  field  that 
I  want  the  record  to  reflect  a  small  part 
of  what  has  been  said  in  official  hearings 
before  Senate  committees  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  open-housing  propo.sal,  which 
is  the  pending  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  us. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  held  exhaustive  hearings  in 
1966  on  an  omnibus  bill  which  was  pend- 
ing at  that  time,  but  which  included  as 
its  title  IV  the  open-housing  measure, 
similar  to  the  one  now  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

At  that  time,  various  witnesses  ap- 
peared from  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
than  the  South,  some  of  them  verj'  able 
men,  and  I  want  people  not  to  forget 
that  fact.  The  first  one  that  I  shall  men- 
tion is  Prof.  Sylvester  Petro,  who  was  a 
professor  of  law  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  He  appeared  in 
oppyosition  to  the  open-housing  provi- 
sion and  testified  at  some  length  before 
that  committee. 

Appearing  before  our  Senate  com- 
mittee. Professor  Petro  testified  strongly 
in  opposition  to  the  so-called  open- 
housing  provision  in  the  bill  that  v,as 
then  being  studied  by  that  committee. 

I  shall  read  Professor  Petro 's  testi- 
mony in  part  at  this  time, 

Mr.  Petro,  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Ervln — 

Senator  Ervin  was  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee — 

for  having  invited  me  down  I  find  that  the 
subject  to  which  I  am  going  to  address  my- 
self Is   one  of  the  most   fascinating   that  I 


have  encountered  In  a  long  time,  one  of  the 
most  Incredible  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  find 
it  hard  to  this  day  to  believe  that  In  this 
country,  which  prides  itself  on  ireedom, 
so  thoroughgoing  an  lussault  upon  so  Inti- 
mately a  signiticaut  Ireedoir.  us  the  right  of 
property  sliould  be  possible. 

I  underst.and  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  01  confusion  everywhere  In  the 
world,  not  only  in  this  coun'„ry  today,  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  key  terms,  such 
us  Ireedom,  voluntariness,  compulsion,  and 
so  on.  I  Bincerely  hope.  Senator,  that  I  am 
going  to  make  a  contribution  today  toward 
the  clarification  of   some  t)f  tills  confusion. 

Freedom  is  a  condition  to  \^hich  tiie  right 
of  private  property  Is  indispcn.sable.  It  you 
tell  me  that  I  must  sell  niv  house  to  A 
instead  of  to  B,  or  instead  o!  taking  it  ort 
the  market,  yoti  have  d"prived  me  of  my 
right  of  private  property,  and  of  my  Ireedom, 
If  you  force  me  to  sell  without  providing  me 
with  traditional  ealepuard.s,  then  yeu  have 
not  only  deprived  me  al  liberty  iiiiu  prop- 
erty, but  you  have  done  .so  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  fundamental  defect  of 
title  IV  of  Senate  bill  3296  is  that  it  pro- 
poses the  most  far  reacliing.  the  most  otleii- 
Elve,  and  the  most  arrogant  deprivation  i,f 
property  without  due  process  In  the  history 
of  the  United  Stales. 

I  digress  to  say  that  title  IV  01  Senate 
bill  3296  was  the  open-housing  provision 
now  before  us  in  the  form  of  an  a  mend - 
naent  o.Tered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MONDALE 1  and  other  Senators. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Professor 
Peti'o's  statement: 

I  address  niysell  to  title  IV  (■xclurively,  1 
wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  br>cause  title 
IV  is  it  seems  to  me  sliarply  distinguishable 
from  the  other  titles  of  the  bill.  The  other 
provisions  prjp  itc  to  remedy  denials  of  clv.l 
and  per.-onal  right::.  As  such,  they  cannot  be 
called  c!elecli\c  in  principle.  Though  they 
might  prove  to  be  evil  in  policy  and  practice, 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  so,  that  they  would 
prove  evil  in  practice.  Title  IV.  iiowevcr,  ex- 
ercises me  a  grtat  deal  more.  For  it  i.s  a  clear 
denial  o:  ntrht,  viciou,s  in  both  principle  and 
practice,  becau.se  it  cannot  r>  jssibly  be  ad- 
iiamstered  in  accordance  with  '.iue  pn  cess  ol 
law,  and  because  it  adds  inait-rKtlly  to  the 
forces  already  at  work  to  introduce  the  police 
state  into  this  cuutitry.  It  is  Just  possible  that 
title  IV  v,iU  not  woric  at  all.  .'ind  I  shall  trv 
to  explicate  my  reasons  lor  that  st:.tement 
belore  long.  But  if  it  does,  if  it  does  worK, 
it  will  do  so  at  the  expcii'^e  01  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  due  process  I  propose  now  to  dem- 
onstrate the  accuracy  of  this  charge 

My  first  point  is  that  freedom  and  the 
right  o:  ijri\aie  jjroperty  art  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

It  is  customary  among  proponents  of  such 
legislation  as  t.ile  TV  to  praise  it  ;n  the  name 
of  freedom.  However,  the  briefest  rxamina- 
tioii  of  t!ie  leftislatioi!  and  the  barest 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  known  as 
freedom  will  expose  the  error  of  identifying 
title  IV  with  freedom. 

Title  IV  would  force  ind. vidua!  homeown- 
ers, real  estate  brokers,  and  financing  insti- 
luiions  to  sell  and  finance  the  sale  cf  homes 
in  circumstances  m  wliich  they  would  prefer 
not  to  do  so.  Homeowners  are  told  m  sec- 
tion 403  that,  no  matter  what  their  own  pref- 
erences may  be,  they  are  compelled  by  law 
to  sell,  rent,  or  lease  their  dwellings  without 
regard  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  of  prospective  purchasers  or  tenants. 
Brokers  and  financial  institutions  are  sub- 
jected to  corresponding  and  implementing 
deprivations  of  their  riglits.  Sections  406  and 
407,  as  we  shall  see,  encourage  the  most 
aggressive  possible  prosecution  0:  t!ie  policies 
.  f  the  leglslatiOii, 

No  great  acumen  a-'d  no  tortured  r.nalysis 
.are  necessary  in  order  10  perceive  how  dras- 
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tlcally  '.!t!e  IV  Invades  ind  restrleta  freedom 
and  property  and  therefore  how  incorrect 
uid  deceptive  :t  Is  to  identify  title  IV  with 
freedom  A  mm  Is  free  precisely  to  the  extent 
that  his  property  r!(?htj  are  intact,  because 
the  condition  of  freedom  and  the  condition 
of  slavery  are  distinguished  on  the  basts  of 
the  right  of  private  property  A  freeman  '>wns 
Himself  and  whatever  he  come«  by  lawfully. 
A  slave  owns  nothing.  He  does  not  own  him- 
self and,  !f  he  is  In  full  slavery,  he  oan  own 
nothing  else;  not  even  his  children  are  h'.s 
They  belong  to  hts  master. 

Ownership,  however,  means  more  than  the 
possession  of  formal  legal  title  to  things.  It 
means  control.  Control  means  authority  over 
use.  and  over  disposition  as  well  It  means 
the  condition  in  which  one  has  the  authority 
to  follow  his  own  preferences  Obviously  It 
does  not  mean  that  one  may  use  his  property 
In  a  wav  which  destroys  the  property  of 
others  The  rli?hts  and  the  freedom  of  others 
are  entitled  to  the  same  status  and  condition 
as  hi?  But  that  qualification  poses  no  serious 
problem.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  property  rights 
and  treedom  cannot  exist  where  some  are 
permitted   to  invade  the  rlsrhta  of  others. 

Legislation  >uch  as  Title  IV  Is  sometimes 
adv,-)cat>d'  on  the  theory  that  freedom  In- 
volves th^  right  To  live  wherever  one  chooses 
Indeed,  I  Infer  that  this  is  Senator  Douglas" 
position  It  Is  the  position  of  people  who 
.-.peak  in  those  terms  that  one  Is  not  free  un- 
less ne  13  in  a  position  to  buy  wh.itever  lie 
want.s  to  buy  But  this  Is  an  incorrect  tisage 
of  the  term  Trpedom".  and  It  is  very  easy  to 
demon.strate  the  error  For  if  I  have  the  right 
to  live  wlierever  I  choose,  then  someone  else 
must  have  the  duty  to  pernalt  me  to  do  so. 
Suppose  I  prefer  my  neighbor's  home  to  my 
own.  Have  I  the  rlsiht  to  force  him  to  sell  to 
me'  Obviously  I  do  not — not  In  a  free  coun- 
try, .myw.iy.  For  if  I  did.  I  should  possess, 
not  freedom,  but  power.  And  if  he  were 
obliged  to  sell,  it  would  be  foolish  to  speak  of 
him  us  a  freeman  with  his  property  rights 
intact. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  "right  to 
buv  '  No  one  In  a  free  country,  when  one 
thlniis  seriously  .ibout  these  matters,  has  a 
right  to  buy  anything  If  he  Is  a  freeman, 
what  he  has  is  a  right  to  otTer  to  buy.  And  if 
the  man  on  t.ne  selling  side  is  a  freeman,  m  a 
free  country,  he  has  the  right  to  offer  to  sell 
or  to  refuse  to  otier  to  sell.  A  completed 
transaction  occurs,  m  a  free  country,  when  a 
willing  and  able  buyer  encounters  a  willing 
and  able  seller  and  they  get  together  on 
terms  which  .ire  mutually  satisfactory. 

Title  IV  does  not  promote  freedom.  It  de- 
stroys freedom  and  creates  power  on  one  side. 
To  speak  of  it  in  the  name  of  freedom  is  to 
eng.'tge  In  an  ugly  perversion  of  the  central 
principle  of  the  good  society. 

I  read  the  Attorney  General's  statement  be- 
fore 'he  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
there  -.vere  a  number  of  things  !n  the  At- 
torney General's  statement  that  I  thought 
interesting  enough  to  call  for  comment.  It 
brought  out  some  of  the  Issues  'hat  I  think 
are  paramount.  In  a  particularly  striking  way. 
He  said,  for  example,  that  "the  ending  of 
compulsory  residential  segregation  has  be- 
come a  national  necessity."  His  use  of  the 
terminology  "compulsory  residential  segrega- 
tion." to  speak  kindly.  Is  strained.  Taking  the 
words  m  their  natural  meaning,  one  would 
have  to  conclude  that  the  .attorney  General 
Is  engaged  In  fantasy  or  science  Action.  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  "compulsory 
residential  segregation"  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  even 
contractual  residential  segregation  Is  no 
longer  possible,  for  that  case  held  racially 
restrictive  covenants  unenforclble. 

The  truth  is  that  the  only  kind  of  resi- 
dential segregation  which  exists  In  the  United 
States  today  is  purely  voluntary.  The  further 
truth  is  that  the  persons  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  such  voluntary  housing  segregation 


as  exists  are  Individual  homeo'^mers.  The  At- 
torney General  seeks  to  shift  the  onus  He 
said  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee: 

"I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  Indi- 
vidual homeowners  do  not  control  the  pat- 
tern of  housing  In  communities  of  any  size. 
The  main  components  of  the  housing  indus- 
try are  builders.  Uindlords,  real  estate  brokers 
and  those  who  provide  mortgage  money. 
These  are  the  groups  which  maintain  housing 
patterns  based  on  race  '" 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  t'Xiav 
liomeowners  .ire  free  to  sell  their  homes  to 
'Ahiunever  thev  wish  among  those  who  bid. 
.Vowhere  are  they  prevented  from  .selling  to 
Negroes.  Jews.  Puerto  Ric.ans.  or  any  other 
so-called  minorttv.  It  Is  unlawful  everywhere 
for  anyone  to  interfere  with  a  man's  right  to 
dispose  of  his  property  us  he  sees  tit  If  one 
real  estjate  broker  refu.ses  to  deal  with  mem- 
bers of  u  given  race,  the  homeowner  is  fre» 
to  seek  another.  If  he  can  Hnd  no  broker 
who  will  deal  Indlscrlmlnutely.  the  home- 
Liwner  may  take  over  the  selling  function 
himself,  as  in. my  do  I  am  confident  that 
there  is  not  a  newspaper  In  the  United  States 
which  would  reject  an  advertisement  offering 
a  house  for  sale  or  for  rent  to  all  comers 

The  Attorney  General's  strained  use  of  the 
strange  terminology,  "compulsory  residential 
segregation."  I  believe  must  be  accounted 
for  by  Ills  natural  reluctiince  to  describe  the 
effect  of  title  IV  accurately  But  no  valid 
purpose  Is  served  in  beoting  about  the  bush. 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  title  IV  are  to 
deny  freedom  and  to  restrict  the  right  of 
private  property,  not  to  protect  and  advance 
them  The  particular  and  ultimate  \ictim  is 
the  homeowner— not  the  builder,  not  the 
real  estate  broker,  and  certainly  not  the 
banker.  For  them.  In  their  conunerclal  roles, 
housing  Is  purely  a  commercial  matter  They 
will  not  be  hurt  In  those  roles  by  a  Uw  for- 
bidding the  discriminate  sale  or  renting  of 
private  homes  But  the  Individual  home- 
owner will  be.  He  will  tind  his  freedom  and 
his  most  cherished  vaiues  savagely  mauled. 
I  want  to  refer  to  another  aspect  of  the 
Attorney  General's  strained  terminology 
about  compulsory  residential  segregation: 
Ills  reference  to  "national  necessity." 

When  one  removes  the  tortured  indirect- 
ness from  the  Attorney  General's  language, 
what  remains  Is  this  assertion: 

"The  policy  of  this  .Administration  Is  to 
favor  a  compelled  amaUamatlon  rf  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds  in  residential  areas;  indi- 
vidual preferences,  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  personal  freedom  must  all  be  sacri- 
ficed to  this  overriding  policy." 

He  refers  to  "national  necessity."  What 
meaning  are  we  to  give  to  "national  neces- 
sity "  when  that  expression  runs  counter  to 
individual  preference'?  The  purpose  of  title 
IV.  to  repeat.  Is  to  produce  a  racial  iruxture 
in  residential  areas.  If  that  mixture  does  nof 
now  exist  it  is  Decause  indlviauai  nonie- 
owners  have  preferred  something  else.  But 
this  Is  a  nation  of  homeowners.  Is  not  the 
residential  pattern  therefore  an  expression 
of  their  desires,  and  as  such  an  expression 
also  of  national  policy?  By  what  right  does 
the  administration  arrogate  to  Itself  the  au- 
thority to  frustrate  such  desires  and  to  iden- 
tify contrary  wishes  as  "national  necessities"? 
A  man's  family  and  his  home  are  dear  to 
him.  the  things  he  cherishes  most  In  the 
world.  He  will  work  for  them  as  he  will  work 
for  nothing  else.  In  fact  I  have  a  considerable 
number  of  calluses  ri'itht  now  un  my  hands. 
Senator,  from  clearing  several  acres  of  woods, 
a  living  testlmonuU  to  the  drive  built  Into  a 
man  to  take  care  of  his  home.  A  man  wUl 
work  for  his  family  and  hts  liome  as  he  will 
work  for  nothing  else.  And  out  of  such  striv- 
ing great  things  have  emerged.  .America  as  we 
know  It  today,  with  all  It-s  power  and  wealth. 
13  a  byproduct  of  the  erforts  that  men  have 
expended  in  building  their  fanUllea  and 
homes.  All  the  massive  edifices  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  all  the  vast  means  at  the  disposal 


of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  are 
mere  Incidentals  to  the  main  business  of  the 
ordinary  American,  who  works  for  his  family 
and  his  home — not  for  "national  necessity." 
whatever  that  pompous  phrase  may  mean! 

We  must  get  these  things  straight.  Govern- 
ments do  not  produce  either  men,  families. 
or  wealth.  Men  produce  those  things.  The 
only  thing  that  government  produces  Is  more 
government.  If,  In  producing  more  and  more 
government,  a  country  should  destroy  tiip 
mainspnntj  of  human  striving,  the  fact  that 
the  destruction  has  been  cloaked  In  the  ver- 
biage of  "national  nece.s8lty"  will  not  change 
the  consequences  The  country  will  regress; 
I's  wealth  dimmish;  Its  government  become 
a  fourth-rate  power;  Its  general  tone  will 
become  puny. 

I  t.ike  no  position  one  wav  or  the  other  on 
the  desirability  of  racially  amalgamated  resi- 
dential areas,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  other 
mere  mortal  can  do  so.  for  it  seems  to  me  t  ) 
be  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
I  believe  It  was  the  right  of  the  people  hi 
Senator  Douglas'  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area 
to  undergo  the  integration  experience  that 
they  have  undergone,  and  I  might  add  from 
personal  direct  knowledge  that  the  experi- 
ence v.as  a  good  deal  more  horrifying  than 
.--enator  Douglas  suggested.  To  repeat.  I  don't 
know  what  the  pattern  of  any  residential 
neighborhood  should  be.  What  I  do  know  and 
a.ssprt  is  that  the  eoodness.  wealth,  and  power 
of  this  country  are  products  of  the  strlvii:[: 
of  freemen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  proier- 
ences;  m  short,  products  of  the  right  .f 
private  property.  I  know,  furthermore,  that 
title  IV.  wliatever  the  Attorney  General  may 
say  about  it.  is  the  most  far-reaching  and 
thoroughgoing  Inv.ision  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property  that  has  ever  been  proposed  i:i 
this  country.  The  Attorney  General  refers  to 
title  IV  as  a  "national  necessity."  I  believe  i; 
better  described  ;\s  a  national'  disaster. 

I  turn  :.ow  to  the  procedural  aspects  rt 
•his  bill,  I  find  the  procedural  aspects  of 
title  IV  as  questionable  as  its  subsuntlve 
policy,  perhaps  far  more  serious  in  the  in- 
roads 1'  makes  on  the  rights  of  homeowner? 
I:  encourages  unmerltorlous  and  vexativ.;.- 
UtlgaUon  despite  the  crowded  conditions  of 
court  dockets  all  over  the  country  It  creates 
evidential  problems  which  are  likely  to  make 
a  mockery  of  due  process  of  law.  Its  pro- 
vision  for  remedies  ..re  likelv  to  intimidate 
■:-.e  decent  citizen.  The  powers  of  intcrvea- 
'.on  granted  the  Attorney  General  are  \a^ue 
and  ill  defined  and  smack  more  of  the  poFice 
state  than  of  a  society  ruled  by  law. 

Consider  the  matter  of  unmerltorlous  and 
in'imid.itory  lltlaation.  Section  406(b)  nu- 
thori^tes  the  Federal  court*,  whenever  they 
•  deem  Just,"  lo  subsidize  proceedings  iittainst 
homeowners  who  have  alleijedly  refused  to 
sell  or  rent  on  th;-  W.is.s  of  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin.  No  .nich  subsidy  is  made 
ivailable  to  the  defending  isomeowner.  Thus 
a  disappointed  purchaser  has  everyrhing  to 
-rain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  suing  the  home- 
"wiier.  Under  section  406(bi  the  would-be 
purcha.^er  may  commence  a  civil  action 
■  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  secur- 
ity •  •  •"  This  means  he  may  fecure  even 
an  ex  parte  restraining  order,  preventini:  the 
iiomeowner  without  notice  or  hearing  !rom 
sellln£t  to  another,  without  forfeiting  a  bond 
or  security.  This  Is  different  from  the  situa- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  case  of  any  other 
kind  of  litigation  whatsoever. 

There  Is  no  need  t«  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  evils  of  this  ;  rovislon.  They  are  obvious. 
Ever>  homeowner  In  the  country  is  a  poten- 
tial victim  when  he  puts  his  house  up  for 
sale,  whether  or  not  he  has  violated  the  law. 
The  normal  restraints  upon  vexatious  Utlga- 
■ .  Jii  are  gone, 

.Vs  we  shall  see.  It  Is  likely  that  the  burden 
of  pror.f  v.iU  come  to  rest  swiftly  upon  the 
homeowner,  rather  than,  as  Is  traditional,  at 
least  in  due-process  countries,  upon  the  com- 
plaining party.  The  difficulty  of  susUlnlng 
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the  burden  of  proof  together  with  the  sub- 
^itli/ing  of  the  complainant  add  up  to  a  mas- 
M\e  instrument  for  tlie  intimidation  of 
'1  homeownor-s, 

Even  without  the  subsidy  provision,  title 
IV  If  enacted,  is  likely  to  jjroduce  a  flood 
i.f  litig.ition,  .ind  litisjatlon  of  a  peculiarly 
1'  implicated  character  With  the  subsidy,  of 
course  there  will  be  even  more  I  do  not  sug- 
t;est  that  the  litlgation-breedmi;  charge  i.s 
ever  a  v.ilid  argument  ag.ilnst  an  otherwise 
r.ioritorious  law.  for  I  Ijelieve  tliat  if  a  pro- 
posal has  merit,  it  should  pass  even  though 
;t  increases  ilie  burden  on  the  courts.  The 
trouble  with  title  IV.  however,  is  that  it  Is 
both  bail  in  principle  and  likely  to  encourage 
irreat  \o;umes  of  unmeritorious  and  purely 
vexatious  litigation,  when  the  Federal  courts 
.'.re  already  heavily  burdened. 

The  iTobable  result  is  that  proceedings 
under  t.tie  IV  will  work  the  most  \iclous 
Kind  of  injustice.  Complainants,  that  is  to 
-is.  disappointed  purchasers  from  a  inlnor- 
i'\  Will  .isk  lor  rostr.iiiung  orders,  pending 
.1  uill  tri.al.  whicli  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
ilrawn  out.  Homeowner.?  will  ilius  lose  their 
p  ircha.sers  while  the  complaining  parties. 
ici  tiie  otiier  hand,  will  have  nothing  to  lose, 
t -pecially  when  even  their  ;itlorneys'  fees 
,;nd  security  co.sts  are  covered  by  the  tax- 
pivers  The  net  rlfeci  I.s  likely  to  create  dis- 
rr;mination  m  lavor  of  members  of  minority 
f;r  uips  Indeed,  that  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
.111  the  procedural  lealures  of  title  IV.  The 
c  impulsions  and  the  denials  of  freedom 
tt.'iRh  cliar.ictcnze  the  substantive  features 
'1  title  IV  Will  probably  be  surpassed  by  the 
c  impulsions  inherent  m  Us  procedural 
it.i  lures. 

1  turn  now  to  problems  ot  prooi  .md  due- 
l.ocess  implications. 

Every  time  a  belligerent  member  of  mi 
:i!entiflable  minority  bids  un-.uceesslu!ly  on 
li  home,  or  a  rental,  he  i.s  in  a  jjosition  to 
iicake  life  miserable  lor  the  liiipless  liome- 
>  wner.  Suppose  a  Jewish  homeowner,  with 
ills  liouse  up  lor  sale,  receives  equ.U  bids  from 
:'vo  persons,  one  a  Jew.  the  other  an  Italian. 
Ii  lie  sells  to  the  Jew.  the  disappointed 
I'.'lian  lias  the  basis  for  a  tuit.  The  Italian 
r..:iv  petition  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  thus  blocking  the  sale  to  the  Jew. 
pending  lull  trial  How  long  will  the  Jewish 
iuirchf.sei-  keep  his  otler  open? 

.•\nd  what  will  happen  at  the  trial?  The 
liw  is  vague.  It  forbids  refusing  to  sell  to 
unv  person  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  How  much  proof  is  re- 
t|Uired?  What  kind?  On  whom  will  the  bur- 
den oi  proof  come  ultimately  to  rest? 

We  have  considerable  experience  with  a 
^'inilarly  vague  law.  An  analogous  provision 
ill  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  prohibits 
(uscnmination  by  employers  which  tends  to 
Qiseouraee  union  membership-  The  National 
labor  Relations  Board  considers  itself  as 
Having  a  prima  facie  case  ot  discrimination 
when  It  union  man  is  discharged  by  an  em- 
ployer who  has  betrayed  antiunion  senti- 
ment. At  'nut  point  the  burden  of  proof 
siiifts  to  the  employer.  He  must  show  that 
'licre  was  some  good  cause  lor  the  dis- 
cliarge — a  violation  by  the  discharge  of  some 
si.rictly  eniorced  rule,  or  a  failure  by  him  to 
f.ii'et  objectively  demonstrable  standards.  If 
I'c  fails  in  this  showing,  the  employer  will 
be  lound  guilty  of  unlawiul  discrimination. 

The  homeowner  under  title  IV  is  in  a  much 
ii.ore  dillicult  position  than  the  employer 
under  the  Nation.i.l  Labor  Relations  Act.  How 
I-  the  homeowner  to  prove- m  the  case  I 
f  \e  —  that  iie  liad  some  objectively  demon- 
s'rable  cause — other  than  race  or  religion — 
'.'lien  the  Italian  made  the  same  offer  that 
■    e  Jew  made? 

It  IS  jiossible  that  the  Federal  coxirts.  un- 
rie  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  will 
r  juire  objective  evidence  ot  discriminatory 
motivation  belore  they  hold  homeowners 
"ulty  of  title  IV  violations.  But  if  the  courts 
•   ke   that   position,   title   IV  will   become   a 
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dead  letter;  ocular  proof  of  discriminatory 
motivation  is  in  the  nature  ol  things  un- 
. ivailable. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  and  ob.serva- 
lion  with  the  undei-slandmy  that  he  not 
lose  his  riyht  to  the  tloor','' 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distmsui.shcd  i^en- 
ior  Senator  from  North  Caiolma. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  those  ob- 
servations were  based  upon  the  cirminal 
bill  containing  certain  .sections  which 
provided  for  access  to  courts. 

The  pending  Mondale  amendment 
denies  anyone  access  to  the  court,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  due  jjioce.ss  and  tan- 
dealing.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering 
the  so-cal'.ed  forced-housinpr  provi.sions  of 
the  amendment,  and  not  only  that  he 
shall  receive  complaints,  but  a'so  thai  he 
may  make  complaints,  investigate  the 
complaints,  act  as  prosecutinc;  attorney 
and  prosecute  the  comulamts,  act  as  the 
jury  and  make  the  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions of  fact  binding  on  the  court,  and 
then  act  as  judse  and  enter  the  oidcr. 

It  combines  the  coniiadictory  rol-.  s  of 
the  complaining  party,  the  prosecutor, 
the  jury,  and  .judge  in  one  man.  It  is 
about  lire  most  monstrous  pi'oposed 
prostitution  of  the  judicial  inoce.ss  that 
America  lia.s  ever  .seen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  making  that  point.  I  had  expected  to 
make  it  later.  I  was  only  reading  the  tes- 
timony of  this  able  professor  of  law  from 
New  York  University  on  the  other  pro- 
vision which  is  lighter  in  that  regard 
than  the  one  before  us.  I  intend  to  ex- 
plain it  later.  I  am  filad  that  the  Sena- 
tor brought  it  out. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  able  professor  of 
law,  not  from  the  South,  but  from  New 
York  University,  testifying  with  regard 
to  the  earlier  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  omnibus  bill  on  which  hearings  were 
held  in  1966  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinJ.  found  .so  many 
things  wrong  with  that  lighter  provision 
that  I  thought  it  well  to  have  something 
in  the  Record  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
plaints do  not  all  come  from  the  South, 
but  also  come  from  people  learned  in  the 
law  all  over  the  land.  And  it  was  not 
hard  to  get  these  complaints  from  the 
professor.  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  another  complaint  from  another 
professor  from  the  New  York  University 
of  Law  which  is  at  least  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger  than  this  complaint. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
to  section  1  of  article  III  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  the  judicial 
powder  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  it  does  not 
say  that  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  will 
be  vested  in  the  courts,  but  it  says  that 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States — 
which  must  relate  to  all  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States — will  be  vested  in  the 
courts. 

Does    not    the    Mondale    amendment 


undertake  to  vest  in  a  Cabinet  officer — 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — judicial  power, 
which  is  the  power  to  settle  controver- 
sies between  parties  with  respect  to 
their  legal  rights? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  IL  certainly  does  un- 
dertake that.  And,  as  tlie  Senator  has 
just  said,  ii  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  to  oc- 
cupy the  roles  of  complaining  witness, 
prosecutor,  jury,  and  judce.  and  would 
then  allow  him  to  hand  down  an  enforce- 
able decree  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
tlie  Senator  from  Florida  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  under 
tiie  system  ol  .t'overnment  ordained  by 
our  Constitution,  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  ilic  title  to  real  estate  belongs 
to  the  States  in  which  the  real  estate  is 
situated'.^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I.s  the.'e  anything  m  the 
Constitution  that  guarantees  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
regulate  the  title  to  real  estate.-' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  that  I  know  ol  or 
liave  lieard  of.  And  I  have  not  licard 
anybody  during  the  coun.;e  of  liiis  de- 
bate t'o  that  far  Of  course,  tlit-  bill  they 
support  does  go  that  far. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  not  vir- 
tually all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
V.  hat  they  call  a  statutes  of  frauds  which 
provide  that  no  contracts  relating  to 
the  leasing  or  conveyance  ol  land  shall 
be  valid  unless  they  are  reduced  to  v.rit- 
ing  and  signed  by  the  owner  or  by  his 
duly  authorized  agent? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  know  h.ow 
many  other  States  have  .-uch  a  statute. 
My  own  State  has  .■-uch  a  .statute,  and 
I  know  of  a  few  other  States,  the  laws 
of  which  I  have  been  familiar  with,  that 
iiave  statutes  of  fraud. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Despite  that  fact,  does  not 
the  Mondale  nmendment  iirovide  that 
the  Secretary  c.l  Hou-mg  nnd  Urban  Dc- 
■>elopmcnt  can  enter  any  order  lie  be- 
lieves nece.-sary  t,)  enforce  the  lu'ovisions 
ol  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  The  [jropo-ed  amend- 
ment does  so  provide. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  would  not  that  i^ro- 
vi-sion  nullify  all  State  statutes  of  fraud 
and  substitute  for  written  contracts,  oral 
offers  to  sell,  and  even  oral  refusals  to 
.sell? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision,  if  it 
became  law.  would  run  roughshod  over 
a  State's  citizens,  over  State  laws,  over 
I'l'operty  located  within  States,  and  over 
what  I  believe  is  the  real  meaning  of  our 
Constitution,  that  this  field  is  reser'.ed 
t.:)  the  States. 

:\Ir.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  a  statute  of 
Nortii  Carolina,  which  is  codified  as  sec- 
tion 47-18  ol  the  North  Carolina  General 
Statutes: 

?  47-18  Conveyances,  contracts  to  convey 
.'.nd  leases  of  land. —  (ai  No  conveyance  of 
1.1  nd.  or  cijiitract  to  convey,  or  lease  (f  land 
for  more  th.an  th'-ee  years  shall  be  valid  to 
piss  any  property  a,:  ag.unst  lien  rreditors 
■■r  purcha.5ers  tor  a  vaiiiable  consideration 
from  the  donor,  bargainor  or  lessor  but  from 
the  time  of  registration  thereof  in  the  county 
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where  the  land  lies,  or  If  the  l.»ntt  Is  '.oc.iled 
III  more  then  one  county,  then  in  each 
countv  where  .my  portion  of  the  land  lies 
to  be  effective  as  to  the  Innd  in  that  iMiinty. 

That  statute  provides  that  before  any 
contract  or  conveyance  can  be  valid 
ai^ainst  a  future  inortgattor  or  purchaser 
of  \alue.  It  must  be  reduct'd  to  '.vntlne; 
Its  purpose  !s  to  stabiU/c  land  titles  and 
enable  prt>spective  purchasers  to  lo<ik  to 
the  record  in  the  registry  office  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  buying  a  good 
title 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  instrument  must 
be  in  writinR  and  must  be  recorded — 
both  those  provisions.  That  is  similar  to 
a  provision  in  my  State,  and  I  believe  it 
IS  generally  true  m  all  States 

Mr  FRVIN  Statutes  of  that  nature 
.ire  desmned  to  make  it  possible  fi)r  one 
who  desires  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land 
to  ascertain  from  lepisiered  documents 
uiiether  or  not  he  is  procuring  good  title 
Is  that  not  so'' 

Mr  HOLI-.-\ND  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  E!HVIN  And  would  not  the  pow- 
er that  this  amendment  would  vest  in  the 
Secretary  of  Housia:,'  and  Urban  De- 
\elopment  make  :t  possible  for  him  to 
r.uUify  statutes  of  that  nature  through- 
out the  country  ' 

Mr  HOLLAND  It  certainly  would.  If 
tins  iinendment  became  law,  there 
would  be  no  way  to  avoid  that  con- 
clusion 

Mr  ERVIN  Would  not  the  adoption 
01  this  amendment  bring  chaos  into  the 
law-  of  land  titles  throughout  the  50 
States  of  'he  Union  ' 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  I  believe  it  v.ou'.d. 
That  IS  one  oi  the  reasons  why  I  am  op- 
posin-;  the  amendment  as  well  as  the  bill 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  attached. 

I  thank  t^:e  Senator  tor  his  most  help- 
ful commenis 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  testimony 
oi  Dr  Petro.  a  law  professor  of  the  Uni- 
\  ersity  of  New  York : 

Hence  the  probability.  If  title  IV  Is  to  be 
vi.able  IS  that  the  courts  will  do  what  the 
l.AtJor  Board  has  flone:  that  is.  rely  upon 
presumptions  and  mjerences.  In  that  case 
Tirie  tV  will  become  .m  even  more  pervasive 
Instrument  .'or  the  uenlal  ui  due  process 
that  the  Labor  Act  has  been  The  burden 
oi  proving  laclc  of  discriminatory  motiva- 
tion will  tall  upon  the  homeowner,  and  in 
i»9  cases  out  ot  .i  hundred,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  carry  that  burden.  He  vvHl  not  be 
able  to  prove,  m  the  case  I  have  cited,  that 
there  was  a  nondlscrlmintory  baois  for  his 
refusal  to  sell  to  the  Italian. 

Add  this  to  the  fact  that  he  will  prob- 
ably have  been  restrained  by  the  court  from 
conveying  to  the  Jewi.sh  purchaser,  pending 
trial,  and  It  becomes  evident  that  title  rv  puts 
the  homeowner  into  an  impossible  position 
when  he  Is  confronted  with  purchases  from 
diflerent  minorities  No  matter  which  he 
chooses  to  sell  to,  the  other  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  :ife  miserable  for  nlm  An  age- 
old  instinct  of  'he  common  law  was  to  con- 
ceive rules  in  the  manner  most  likely  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  Ulenabillty  of 
realty  and  chattels.  It  would  appear  that 
the  aim  of  title  IV  Is.  at  least,  in  part,  to 
frustrate  realty  transactions. 

If  the  homeowner  Is  confronted  with  of- 
fers from  a  Negro  and  a  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant,  he  has  no  choice  under  title  IV 
at  all.  Preferring  the  Anglo-Saxon  will,  if  the 
disappointed  Negro  Is  belligerent  or  fronting 
for  a  pressure  group,  pnxluce  an  Immediate 
restraining  order,  frustrating  an  Immediate 
sale  and  probably  Inducing  the  purchaser  to 


go  elsevihere.  lor  inaiiv  lni|-«.irtiint  family 
matters  hinging  upon  the  timing  of  home 
purchases  Again,  there  will  be  a  trial,  prob- 
ably prolonged,  and  how  will  the  homeown- 
er establish  that  his  choice  was  not  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  religion?  He  has  every- 
thing to  lose  and  uothln^  to  gain  trom  tigbt- 
ing  the  case 

Title  IV  takes  away  his  precious  freedom, 
his  right  of  private  prc.perty,  and  makes  a 
mockery  of  due  process  while  doing  so  ■Na- 
tional necessity"  !s  i  ited  as  the  jurisdiction 
for  this  \lclous  betrayal  of  some  <,f  the  best  of 
the  American  '.raditiun  Uut  I  am  unable  to 
understand  how  it  can  be  nationally  necessary 
to  destroy  whnt  Is  good  .iiid  -.trong  In  a 
nation.  Title  IV  is  an  instrument  useful  only 
to  beat  the  .ountry's  homeowners  into  a 
state  of  supine  stibmUslon.  Perhaps  they 
win  rebel  ,4grtinst  it.  however,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  chaos. 

Perhaps  title  IV  will  oiunulate  evasive 
Uypocrlsy  on  a  universal  scale  an  even  more 
repulsive  posslblhtv  But  meek  submission  is 
what  the  bill  seems  to  aim  at,  and  I  c.in  taink 
of  nothing  more  lorebodlng  than  the  realiza- 
tion of  thai  aim.  No  great  »cx-lety  was  ever 
built  by  sheep  or  cattle 

Intimldatory  remedies:  There  is  an  infinity 
of  evil  m  title  IV  Section  406ici  provides 
that  the  court  may  grant  su:-li  relief  as  it 
<leem4  uppropn.itp  iricitidlng  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injuni-iion.  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  may  .iward  damages  to  the 
plalntlfT.  including  damages  ;or  humiliation 
,ind  mental  pai.i  and  suffering,  and  up  to 
J500  punitive  damages  " 

Section  406id)  authorizes  the  court  to 
"allow  a  prevailing  plaintirf  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs. '• 

In  the  light  of  these  penalties,  the  home- 
owner will  have  to  be  loolh.ardy  indeed  who 
refuses  to  sell  to  the  member  o:  .my  minontv 
group 

The  bill  puts  no  '.unit  on  rlie  .imount  that 
may  be  awarded  for  'humiliation  and  mental 
pain  and  suffering  .Apparently  tne  sky  is  the 
limit  II  is  true  that  there  u  .i  reasonable" 
limitation  on  the  , imount  which  may  be  .is- 
.sessed  .^gainst  the  defendant  for  a  successful 
plalntifT's  attorney  s  lees.  The  fee  may  still 
grow  to  a  substantial  amount,  however. 
Equity  proceedings  and  a  pre  lodged  trial  mav 
easily  involve  work  .ind  time  lor  which  thou- 
sands of  dollars  constitute  a  reasonable  ie» 
And  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  ■. ic- 
tlm  of  title  IV  will  usually  be  .la  Individual 
.'lomeowner.  More  than  that,  he  will  usually 
be  a  man  of  modest  means,  ;or  the  wealthy 
will  never  have  problems  under  title  IV,  .uid 
even  the  well  off  •.vill  rarely  have  trouble 
•Jrtth  It 

Special  note  must  be  taken  oi  the  variety 
of  court  orders  .uitr.orized  by  section  406iC) 
"permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
^tralnlng  order,  or  other  order "  Obviously 
mere  is  plenty  oi  room  m  this  catalog  for 
the  most  extreme  type  of  court  order.  th4 
mandatory  injunction  In  short,  a  liomeown- 
er  may  be  ordered  to  convey  his  property  to 
a  person  to  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it, 
or  even,  indeed,  after  deciding  to  withdraw  it 
irom  the  market  Consider  this  rype  of  case, 
which  jccurs  often  enough  :  after  getting  only 
one  offer  for  his  home,  and  that  from  a  Negro, 
the  homeowner  decides  after  all  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  sell:  the  Negro,  or  some  support- 
ing organization,  gets  its  wind  up.  creates  a 
^reat  deal  ot  publicity,  leading  to  what  may 
be  called  humiliation  for  the  would  be  pur- 
chaser, and  then  files  suit,  demanding  a 
mandatory  injunction  and  all  kinds  of  dam- 
.iges  allowed  for  la  the  bill  Moreover,  the 
Negro  convinces  the  court  that  he  lacks 
means  and  thus  .tcL|uirea  a  subsidy  tor  all 
court  costs,  tees,  .ind  other  costs 

What  is  the  position  of  the  homeowner 
In  such  a  case '  He  made  no  formal  announce- 
ment that  he  was  withdrawing  his  house 
from  the  market.  Born  and  raised  a  free- 
man he  :elt  no  obligation  to  clear  his  change 
of  mind   with  anyone    He  Just   went  ahead 


.iiid  adjusted  numerous  complicated  and  ;:i. 
t;inate  family  plans  to  his  new  decliici.  But 
how  win  he  prove  that  tliere  was  uv  ais- 
crlmlnatorv  motivation  In  the  face  :  tue 
evidence — the  prima  faclo  case — again"'  i  im? 
Should  he  fight  the  case""  If  he  figh'-  -in- 
costs  will  be  heavy,  and  his  means  •.:;  nU 
probability  slender  There  is  no  provui  i:i  m 
Che  law  covering  his  costs.  If  he  wins  Cim 
one  .itlord  to  heht  such  a  case?  Why  V.eht. 
,inyway?  Why  not  Just  let  the  cour'  ake 
,iway  the  house  and  convey  It  to  the  p-^rson 
who  wishes  to  purchase  It's  only  a  liouse, 
after  .ill.  and  the  lamlly  can  adjtis"  ■  j  n 
move. 

I  said  title  IV  would  stimulate  the  gr-jwth 
'■f  police  state  conditions  What  I  b  u)  it, 
mind  was  section  407  (ai  and  (bi  '^hich 
give  the  Attorney  General  a  roving  v-',>mnii^- 
iion  to  institute  ur  to  intervene  ::;  •;-.'■  iv 
proceedings  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  .sec- 
tion 407iai  permits  him  to  Instltut.*  oUlt 
whenever  he  mot  the  court)  "has  r^isun- 
.ible  cause  to  believe  that  any  per>  >:»  ...r 
group  of  persons  is  engaged  In  a  patt-m  rr 
i)ractice  of  resistance  to  the  full  ci-.j  i-.*uent 
uf  any  of  the  rights  granted  to  this  tii;r  " 

All  the  forms  of  relief  available  in  nr.' »!<» 
suits  iire  m.ide  available  in  suits  :;;s'."Uti!d 
by  the  Attorney  Oener.il 

The  Attorney  (loneral  lias  ever  ---nitr 
and    more    vaguely    :^enned    pov, e.--  rui-r- 

\ene  In  .ictions  commenced  by  p; 
ties    Vnder  407ibi    I'.e  has  the  ;  u' 
intervene  if  lie  mereiv  certifies  :hn 
tion  Is  of    general  public  importar. 

The  effect  'f  these  two  sections  .a  ■  .  .;- 
thorlze  •he  Attorney  General  to  p3..ci  fvery 
real  cstite  transaction  in  the  Un;'»l  .-'.itej 
Obviously  even  the  enormous  t»x  ret ■♦nnen 
of  the  L  nited  States  and  Its  prodigictis  '.iMiii- 
ber  ot  otliceholders  rire  not  surticlent  to  p^rmii 
the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  -'.cr'.- 
transaction  yet.  He  will  have  to  plc^c  .uid 
choose.  The  picking  and  choosing  ;.-  itkely  t  ' 
be  dictated  in  title  IV  cases  largely  as  r  ii  ui 
all  similar  instances  ot  povernmen'-al  '.nter- 
ventlcn  Political,  publicity,  and  ps'.  rlioljsirai 
considerations  will  play  nn  Import  iUt  part 
Thus  the  lull  power  oi  the  Pedera;  Gj'ern- 
ment  will  be  thrown  against  the  lionieiwner 
who  hapjiens  tor  one  or  another  -t  tnese 
reasons  to  constitute  a  suitable  tar:jet  TTa:? 
[jollce  state  Implications  of  this  oDuad-c?- 
grant  of  power  are  too  obvious  ::  re-auir'. 
comment  Pity  the  poor  homeo'.vae.-  wiin 
finds   himself   caught   in   the  niidd.e. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  :ri  niv 
ralnd  of  the  proper  disposition  of  ^.'.Is  IV  oi 
S.  3296  It  should  be  rejected.  I  repe<<t:  :  :  ik-* 
no  position  on  the  question  whether  ricim 
amalgamation  of  residential  neigu'iorh'xid; 
Is  desirable:  In  .i  free  country  re'jideni^ 
snould  make  that  decision  each  for  "'.lem- 
selves — not  politicians  or  government  "ienii. 
or  courts.  What  I  .tm  convinced  cf  ;;  -iiat 
compulsory  .imalyamatlon  has  no  plac*  ::i  .: 
tree  country.  What  I  am  convinced  of  firther 
is  that  title  IV  is  ,i  measure  devilishi"'  md 
deviously  contrived  in  each  of  us  provision.- 
to  work  a  compulsory  anialcaniatioii.  Tl'le  IV 
is  advertised  by  its  proponents  as  a  :'..'.".;oniil 
necessity  designed  to  promote  freedom  .ind 
Justice,  in  fact.  It  is  u  national  dls  .s-er  -vhlrh 
destroys  freedom  while  spreading  injustice 
.icross  the  land  Wliatever  the  Attc^rne;.  Gen- 
eral may  say  .ibout  it.  the  principal  •arget 
and  ultimate  \lctlm  Is  the  Individual  Lome- 
owner,  This  loi.ely  individual  will  tii.i  nun- 
self  in  title  IV  proceedings  fight:ng  '  run't 
preposterous  c  dds  lor  the  things  most  dear 
to  hni  He  wUl  nuance  his  opponent  i;i  in- 
dividual proceedings  m  many  cases,  axtd  !tis 
tax  money  will  be  used  against  him  in  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Title  IV  Is  a  stacked  deck  against  'he  in- 
dividual homeowner,  his  liberty  and  pr.iperty. 
If  title  IV  Is  passed  It  will  amount  tD  a  dec- 
laration oi  war  by  the  Government  o:  the 
United  States  .igainst  Its  sturdiest  and  most 
productive  citizens,  the  homeowner*     '.  the 
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United    States.    The    consequences    lor    the 
co'untry  c.innot  be  nnythmg  but  evil. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state  asain  that 
tills  is  the  testimony  before  an  able  and 
distinguished  Senate  committee  on  title 
IV  of  the  omnibus  bill  ot  1966.  which  is 
.-miliar  m  many  of  it,s  respects  and 
identical  in  many  uI  Us  respects  to  the 
];endin«  amendment.  IL  is  an  opinion  by 
,1  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  Unl- 
\ ersity  ol  New  York  and  il  is  not  an  ex- 
pression by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  al- 
though the  Senator  from  Florida  agrees 
\ery  stronttly  with  the  expressions  of  Dr. 
PetT'o  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  attain  reading 
t.'ie  lust  two  sentences  by  Dr  Petro.  They 
are  as  follows: 

If  title  IV  is  jia.s-sed  it  will  amount  to  a 
lifclaratlon  (>f  war  by  tlie  t;o\ernment  of  the 
I.  lilted  .States  ngalnst  Us  sturdiest  and  most 
irroductive  riti/ens,  the  homeowners  cjf  the 
1  nlted  .States  The  consequences  for  the 
'  ountrv  Ciiinot  he  aiiythlut;  but  evil. 

.^t  this  point.  Mr    H.^KT  a.ssumed  the 
( iiair. ' 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
.Senator   from  Florida   \  icld  for  an  ob- 

ervation  and  a  questioii  with  the  un- 

icrstandinR  that  lie  will  not  lose  his  right 
'  1  the  floor  by  so  doinc'.' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
••)  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  with 
that  iinderstandinc 

Mr.  p:RVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
i.om  Florida  called  the  attention  of  the 
,'-enale  to  the  statement  of  Prof.  Syl- 
■  ester  Petro   that   forced   housing   laws 

mack  of  the  police  state 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  this  provision  of 
I  he  Mondale  amendment  which  appears 

n  page  14  bcginninf;  at  line  10: 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  conducting  an  investigation 
"le  Secretary  shall  l.ave  access  at  all  reason- 

ole  times  to  premises,  records,  documents, 
iidividuals.  and  other  evidence   or  possible 

lurces  of  evidence  and  may  examine,  re- 
c  rd.  and  ropy  such  materials  and  take  and 
record  the  testimony  (ir  statements  of  such 
;  '■-rsons  as  are  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
:  irtherance  of  the  investigation. 

I  wi.sh  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
i:  that  ju'ovision  does  not  undertake  to 
'.est  in  the  Secretary  the  power  to  have 
.iccess  to  the  homes  of  individuals,  sub- 
'•"Ct  only  to  the  limitation  that  he  shall 
'  ave  .^uch  access  at  reasonable  times? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of  course. 
1  correct.  The  wording  of  that  provision 
!   \  ery  clear. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  .'^o  that  luro.  for  the  fir.st 
■lire  in  .-Xmerican  history,  as  far  as  I 
rir.ow.  the  power  is  jiiven  to  an  executive 
1  nicer  to  liave  access  to  the  homes  of  free 
.■.mericans. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
'isice  there  is  no  requireuient  that  the 
Secretary  get  a  search  '.variant  for  any 
of  the.sp  matters,  liow  that  jjrovision  ran 
lie  reconciled  with  the  fourth  amend- 
1  lent,  which  provides: 

The   right   of   the   people    to   be   secure   In 

•Ut»ir    persons,    houses,    jiapers.    .uid    effects, 

'2ainst  unreasonable  searches  and   seizures. 

>;iall  not  be  violut,ed.  .iiid  no  Warranus  siiall 

sue.  but  uDon  probable  cause,  supported  by 

•  'ath  or  Hllirinalion,  .and  particularly  describ- 

ng  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 

:■  tilings  to  be  seized. 


In  the  absence  of  some  requirement 
that  a  warrant  shall  issue  on  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
liow  can  the  provision  of  the  Mondale 
amendment  be  reconciled  with  the 
.ourth  amendment  ol  the  Constituliuii'.' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
gui.shcd  friend  that  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, in  the  opinion  oi  the  .Senator  liom 
Florida,  It  is  completely  irreconcilable 
with  the  constitutional  irovision  wliieh 
has  been  recognized  many  tunes  by  many 
courts  and  is  still  a  jjart  ol  tiie  law  oi  the 
land. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  tlie  .'■Senators  at- 
tention to  the  iJiovlsioiis  ot  i  ne  Mondale 
amendment  which  ajipear  on  pauc  12. 
The.se  provide  that  if  he  "finds  that  dis- 
criminatory housing  ijraciices  have  oc- 
curred or  are  about  to  occur,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
respondent  to  cease  and  uesist  such  prac- 
tices and  take  such  aitirmative  action  as 
will  effectuate  the  policies  ot  this  act." 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  that 
does  not.  in  effect,  conlci'  upon  tlie  Sec- 
•ctai-j-  the  powers  of  a  court  ot  equity  to 
i.ssue  a  cease-and-desist  order  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  injunction'.'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  docs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  .'^o  it  is  testing  .ludicial 
)>ower  in  an  executive  oilicer.  desioite  thf 
doctrine  that  the  powers  ot  the  judiciary 
.shall  be  kept  separate  Irom  the  jjowers 
of  the  executive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  .Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  iJiovi.sion  on  jjage 
13.  which  provides: 

Temporary  orders  may  e:vtend  beyond  ten 
days  only  if  the  respondent  li  iirsl  given 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Tlie  Secretary  may  condition  t!ie  i:j- 
suance  of  a  temporary  order  upon  tne  jjost- 
ing  of  a  bond  by  the  per.son  or  iiei-.sons  seek- 
ing jirotection  from  dltcnnuiiaiion.  v.itu 
such  sureties,  if  any.  as  the  .-Secretary  con- 
siders  necessary. 

The  Secretary  could  issue  an  order  in 
the  nature  of  an  injiurction  to  keep  a 
homeowner  from  selling  his  property, 
could  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct : 
and  then  prescribes  how  large  the  bond 
.should  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  could  refrain  from  set- 
ting any  bond. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  So.  iie  Jias  the  power  to 
require  a  bond,  or  he  can  Lssue  one  of 
these  orders  enjoining  the  sale  by  the 
owner  to  some  third  person  without  re- 
quiring the  bond.  Then,  if  it  turns  out 
in  the  final  hearings  on  the  merits  be- 
fore the  Secretary  that  there  was  no 
discriminatory  practice,  the  man  has 
lost  his  sale  and  is  without  remedy 
against  the  person  responsible  for  losing 
his  sale;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  in  pursuance  of  what  the  At- 
torney General  said  is  national  necessity 
In  that  case,  it  would  mean  that  he 
thinks  it  is  nationally  necessary  and  that 
the  seller,  the  owner,  or  many  of  them, 
and  there  may  be  thousands,  will  lose 
their  sales  no  matter  how  imj^ortant  they 
may  be  at  that  time.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Attorney  General.  I  think  the  pend- 


ing bill  is  a  monstrosity.  Dr,  Petro 
thought  so.  because  iie  said  so  '.ery 
clearly.  He  said  that  jjassage  ol  ti-.e  bill 
would  be  a  national  disaster, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  hke  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  l:eard  that  argument  made  by 
the  isroponents'.'  They  have  shown  by 
their  arguments  that  the  sole  puipose  oi 
the  bill  IS  to  coerce  white  people  into 
selline  homes  in  exclusively  white  neigh- 
borhoods to  colored  jjeople:  is  ttiat  not 
correct'' 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  That  certainly  ;s  its 
lU'incipal  purpo.se.  I  think  tiiat  the 
.speeches  of  our  friends  of  the  opposi- 
i  ion  show  that  very  clearly. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  The  overall  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  take  awa,\'  Irom  .Ajiiencan 
citizens  the  freedom  to  establish  lesi- 
dential  jiatterns  in  conformance  -.vith 
their  own  personal  desires  and  to  vest  m 
the  CiO'kernment.  acting  throui^h  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  L'rban  Devel- 
opment, the  dictatorial  i>ower  to  tell 
all  Americans  what  kind  of  le-^idential 
section  they  will  live  in:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
cct.  The  Senator  knows  the  proverb. 
'Birds  of  a  leather  hock  togetl:er.'  The 
ijill  '.vould  attemjit  to  make  that  inop- 
erable as  to  tlie  human  race. 

-Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Now  I  should  ;:ke  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  tills  ques- 
tion: The  seventh  amendment  provides: 

In  suits  at  lommon  i.iw.  where  'ac  v.ilue 
in  controversy  shall  c.^iceed  ^',20,  : ;ie  ri^-lit  ol 
■irial  bv  jury  sli.dl  be  preserved. 

Proceeding  on  that  basis,  although  it 
might  involve  thousands  of  dollars,  in- 
stead of  only  S20.  under  the  pendmg 
amendment  there  would  be  a  denial  of 
the  light  to  a  trial  by  ,iury  in  all  cases, 
would  there  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senato;'  :<.  of 
course,  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  Irom 
Florida  agree  with  the  Senator  :;'oni 
North  Carolina  that  laws  should  be 
pas.sed  only  lor  the  jiurpose  of  lireventing 
evil? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  so. 

Ml'-  .KFVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  page  4,  sub- 
.section  -ci  ol  the  Mondale  amendment — 
and  I  omit  the  words  not  Herniai;e  :o 
tlie  jjoint  1  am  trymg  to  inaKe —  To 
make,  lu'int,  or  i)ublish.  or  cause  to  be 
made,  jjrinted.  or  iiubhshed  any  oral  or 
■vntten  notice,  statement,  or  advertise- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental 
of  a  dwelling  that  indicates  any  pref- 
( rence.  based  on  race,  color.  reiit;ion.  or 
national  origin.  " 

Can  the  Senator  from  Florida  tell  the 
.Senator  from  North  Carolina  what  the 
evil  is  in  ii  man  jjreferring  to  sell  a  iiome 
or  to  rent  his  jjroperty  to  a  j^eison  of  his 
own  race  or  his  own  religion? 

:Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  from 
Florida  sees  no  evil  in  it.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  lie  thinks  that  it  is  j.ait  c ;  the 
properly  right  tnat  the  owner  :;as  to 
.'late  his  preference.  We  should  r.ot.  by 
any  law.  make  any  effou  to  deji'Ve  iiim 
of  that  riKht. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  T  am  not  so  fooiiiardy  as 
to  luedict  wiiat  ilie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  as  now   constituted. 
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would  hold  if  the  pending  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted  by  Conkjress.  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  eveiT  rele\ant  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  date  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  has  held  that  any  law 
which  makes  the  riKht  of  the  owner  of 
property  to  use  his  own  property  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  other  individuals  con- 
stitutes a  deprivation  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  I  have  so  stated  repeatedly  in 
the  caurse  of  my  aiijumenls  today.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  hiu  most   helpful   intervention 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  will  pursue  my 
oriKinal  objective,  to  place  in  the  Record 
and  .^how  that  the  ob.ieclions  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  to  the  pendini:  bill. 
do  not  come  solely  from  the  South 

I  have  here  a  statement  made  by  Prof 
Bertel  M  Sparks,  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University  which  was  made 
with  reference  to  title  IV  ot  Senate  bill 
3i:96  apon  .vhich  liearines  were  held  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  m  June  of  1966. 

I  am  not  going  to  weaiy  the  Senate  by 
readini:  the  statement  in  full,  but  mst 
want  to  show  that  Dr  Petro  whose  state- 
ment I  have  read  m  full  into  the  Record. 
is  not  standing  by  himself.  Here  is  an- 
otht-r  law  professor,  out  ol  the  same  law 
scliool.  taking  the  .-^ame  position  and  tak- 
ing It  vei-y  strongly,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  there  can  be  no  question  about  it 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  entire  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Sparks  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bei.ig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  o.dered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

brATfcME.vT  OF   Bertei    M    Sparks    Projtssor 
OF  Law    Nrw   Ydrk   University 

F:r^t  I  im  deeplv  i;rnef\il  .mti  I  feel 
hii;hlv  honoreu  .it  the  privilege  ul  being  be- 
fore -tils  uislingxUshed  commutee  to  present 
nu-  views  This  Is  e&peci.Uly  true  in  %lew  of 
the  lACt  that  I  Mw  here  for  tui  rrii!.i>n  anil  In 
no  i-;ipai.lty  other  thim  that  oi  being  ii  citizen 
ot  .1  iree  Ripubllc  I  .im  not  representing  :iny 
purtK-uhir  -iroup  or  faction  or  -pecliil  interest 
or  .inything  of  thai  sort, 

A  person  might  be  against  .i  proposed 
pici-e  o:  les;isiiitlon  because  he  Uoes  not  ap- 
prove ol  'he  objectives  sought  .-r  he  might 
appro',  e  u  the  objectives  but  still  lie  up- 
poscU  to  the  particular  statute  because  he 
iloes  not  I  onslder  li  .i  proper  means  of 
achieving  the  desired  goals  ft  is  assumed. 
»ad  I  ;\m  willing  to  assume,  that  the  objec- 
tives ul  'Ule  tV  of  Senate  bill  J296  are  to  pro- 
vide .iddltional  means  ior  enforcing  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  tor  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  and  to  give  lo  Negroes,  and  pos- 
sibly other  groups,  a  better  opportunity  to 
obuiin  more' desirable  housing 

These  i>re  worthy  goals  Indeed  and  It  Is 
doubtful  If  anyone  can  t>e  found  who  will 
disagree  with  either  of  them. 

I  assume  that  there  Is  no  one  present  or 
aiisent  who  would  disagree  with  that 

But  m  spite  of  the  good  intentions,  in- 
quiry must  be  made  Into  the  actual  results 
title  IV  is  nicely  to  produce  in  the  market- 
place. For  I  believe  that  Daniel  Webster 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  the  Constltu- 
'lon  was  made  lo  guard  the  people  .igainst 
ihe  dangers  of  good  intentions  " 

In  the  popular  press,  the  bill  is  t>elng  re- 
ferred 'o  a--,  a  :ivil  rights  bill  But  the  experi- 
enced  legislator  can  never  be  content  with 


i.ibel.s  .lU'iie  He  must  ask  lui.iself.  :n  con- 
nection with  civil  rights,  what  rights,  to 
wh.  .m  .ire  they  t)eing  (^Uf-n  .iiid  who  i.s  giv- 
ing them  '  Upon  these  questions  title  IV  Is  ex- 
■remely  imibiguous  It  purports  to  give  a  right 
to  everyone  to  purchase  or  lease  real  estate 
without  regard  to  lus  'race  i  olor,  religion,  or 
national  origin  '  But  that  rl<ht  already  exists 
m  every  instance  where  the  prospective  buyer 
IcK-ates  the  desired  housing  and  offers  the 
price  !or  which  a  willing  rfUer  is  prepared  to 
^ell 

n>at  brings  us  m'^re  dlrec'ly  to  the  ques- 
ru>n  :ls  to  how  title  IV  proposes  to  miprove 
the  buyer's  jjosltlon  A  reading  of  the  bill, 
especially  section  403  makes  it  quite  dear 
that  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  buyer's 
position  by  providing  for  him  .i  willing  seller 
in  i.irrumstaiicrs  where  a  willing  .-.eller  might 
not   >)therwlse    be   available 

Tliere  .iro  .i  number  of  rather  extensive 
t-nforcement  provisions  concerning  ihe  bring- 
.ng  of  lawsult.s.  payment  oi  .itlorney'.^  lees, 
and  the  regulation  of  real  estate  brokers  and 
nnanclal  Institutions.  Main  of  these  are  of 
highly  questionable  viability  within  ihem- 
seUes 

I  mipht  >-ay  that  I  have  .issumed  that  .i  lot 
If  them  were  put  in  there  for  negotiating 
:.iurp«>iiet(  But  that  is  not  what  I  .im  •:40ltig 
to  t.ilk  about  now.  because  I  assume  they 
.ire  .ill  III  one  way  or  .mother  'o  .support 
■  )r  supplement  what  purports  to  be  the  one 
basic  right  i-xtended  to  the  buyer  It  is  that 
i'entral  liable  provision  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
.And  It  will  i>e  my  position  that  if  the  bill 
u  i-nacted  Us  principal  etTecta  will  L>e  ill 
'o  reduce  the  total  .iin  >unt  of  housing  avall- 
.ible  bv  dlscotiragmg  building,  and  f'Z\  to  put 
Negroes  and  wthcr  groups  the  legisl.itlon  is 
intended  u>  help  at  an  increasing  disujvan- 
Nage  in  their  attempts  to  ouv  what  is  .ivail- 
able. 

Tlic  bill  .iitempt6  to  provide  a  willing  seller 
by  denviiig  to  every  property  owner  the  right 
to  citnsider  race,  color,  religion,  or  nations! 
origin  •  OS  intlueiiL-ing  factors  in  the  .selection 
>f  a  tenant  or  customer.  But  thai  provision 
raises  two  turther  questions  of  primary  im- 
jHjrtance  .  1  i  What  i)ersonal  right  does  this 
take  from  every  homeowner  in  the  land?  and 
2i  Wliat  '-ripct  will  this  have  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  Negroes  and  iirher  minority  Kroups  to 
obtain  better  housing.'  These  are  important 
questions 

The  constitutional  prohibition  .w  well  as 
the  longstanding  legal  tradition  against  the 
taking  oi  property  without  tluc  process  of 
law  brings  us  down  to  bedrock  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  propertv"  and  what 
constitutes  a  taking  "  Tl^c  question  is  an 
important  one  r.ol  only  liecaiue  of  the  pro- 
vision m  the  fonstlttitlon,  but  .ilso  because 
of  Its  significance  In  every  aspect  of  human 
aBaim  I  am  .if raid  that  my  discussion  on 
this  point  will  .ippe.ir  excessively  esoteric  to 
some  ind  excessively  simple  .md  unnecessary 
toothers.  Whichever  group  vou  happen  to  '-e 
m.  I  beg  vou  to  bear  with  me  because  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  .1  the 
property  lielng  taken  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  effect  this  bill  is  likely  to 
have  in  the  marketplace. 

In  Its  legal  sense,  the  word  property"  does 
not  refer  to  material  things  Mich  as  houses 
and  lands,  articles  ot  clothing,  tools,  ma- 
chinery, or  other  things  capable  of  being 
owned  But  rather  properly  has  relcrence  to 
in  Individual's  legal  rights  with  respect  to 
those  things.  There  is  the  right  to  use.  the 
right  to  exclude  others,  the  right  to  .sell,  the 
right  to  devise,  and  others.  A  persons  prop- 
erty in  a  i;iven  object  then  consists  of  the 
total  bundle  >f  rights  he  has  in  that  object. 
Those  cUtTerent  rights  are  all  different  items 
of  property  They  are  not  all  of  equal  import- 
ance. 

It  Is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  them 
may  be  taken  away  while  the  others  are  left 
undisturbed  One  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
t-hls  possibility  Is  that  we  might  consent  to 
having  them  taken  away  one  by  one  until 


there  Is  scarcely  .uiything  leit  in  the  luiiulle. 
.Another  danger  is  that  we  might  let  one  j-llp 
away  thinking  that  we  can  hold  on  to  all 
the  others  and  then  discover  too  late  that 
that  one.  the  one  we  have  surrendered,  l.s  the 
<ine  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  .ill  uf 
the    .thers  essentially  depend 

Tlie  particul.ir  right  involved  In  title  IV 
13  the  right  to  sell.  And  here  I  am  using  the 
word  sell"  to  include  the  right  to  transfer 
for  a  term,  that  is  to  .say.  the  right  ti  rout 
or  lease  In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  Impor- 
tance of  that  particul.ir  right  it  might  iw 
well  to  begin  bv  rt»miiidlng  ourselves  brieriv 
of  a  bit  of  hi;  tory  that  all  of  us  l>ave  been 
taught  but  wl  Ich  we  might  have  a  tendency 
t.o  lorget  m  ihls  .ige  when  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  lie  enjoyment  of  tl.e  fruits  of 
freedom  than  we  are  with  the  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  achieve  it  .And  I  might  say  iieces- 
sarv  to  maintain  it 

And  If  I  seem  to  dwell  too  long  on  what 
.ippears  to  be  history  of  a  bygone  age.  mv 
purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  right  to  sell,  the  right  that  is  under  at- 
tack in  title  IV.  is  the  very  right  which  .•>up- 
ports  and  sustains  most  ot  the  civil  and 
IJOlltlcal  liberties  held  sacred  by  all  .\men- 
cans  While  we  might  overlook  that  fact  in 
our  day.  the  Founding  Fathers  certainly  iiid 
not  forget  it  In  theirs 

From  the  very  loundatlon  of  our  Repiilj- 
110.  and  m  English  jurisprudence  even  belore 
that,  down  to  the  present  time,  our  legal 
sv?tem  has  considered  the  right  to  sell  is 
.in  essential  feature  of  any  free  .society.  Sonic 
of  our  State  constitutions  have  provlsiona 
declaring  the  right  of  property  to  be  "before 
and  higher  than  .iny  constitutional  sanc- 
tion "  (Arkansas  constitution,  art.  2.  sec.  7  ■ 
And  more  recently  it  has  been  declared 
that.  'In  organized  societies  the  degree  of 
liberty  .imong  human  beings  is  measured  by 
the  right  to  own  .ind  manage  property,  t.j 
buv  and  sell  It.  to  contract"  iGarber,  Of 
Men  and  Not  of  Law  "  ;U  ( 1966  \   i 

Now  one.  certainly.  Is  Justified  in  asking 
whether  all  these  .issertions  are  mere  ex- 
amples of  holiday  rhetoric  :ir  whether  thev 
actually  do  epitomize  the  lifeblood  of  free- 
dom and  the  building  blocks  of  i  free  so- 
ciety and  economic  stability. 

A  fiose  examination  wiil  reveal  that  it 
was  the  riaht  to  sell,  to  give  away,  or  even 
to  dissipate  one's  interest  m  propertv  that 
enabled  the  serfs  and  villeins  of  the  leudal 
period  to  emerge  from  their  servile  status 
to  the  status  of  freemen. 

Maybe  It  doesn  t  .ippear  that  there  is  any 
need  to  go  back  to  that,  but  I  think  there 
is.  It  puts  us  right  in  our  present  predica- 
ment. 

Tlie  men  who  occupied  the  land  and  tilled 
the  soil  were  referred  to  as  treemen  even  in 
the  feudal  period,  but  then,  as  Is  true  in  the 
minds  of  some  men  even  now.  freedom  !iad 
become  deeplv  involved  in  .>;emantics.  A  free- 
man in  that  period  could  not  transfer  his 
holdings,  which  in  practical  experience 
meant  he  could  not  cash  in  on  the  fruit  of 
his  own  l.ibor  without  the  consent  of  his 
lord,  his  lord  representing  an  ascending  po- 
litical hierarchy  'vith  the  crown,  in  other 
words  the  state,  as  the  ultimate  authority. 
Of  course  the  lord  was  under  a  .similar 
burden  so  far  as  his  efforts  to  transfer  his 
own  holdings  were  concerned.  But  his  posi- 
tion was  dliTerent  in  that  his  holdings  were 
larger  and  of  a  higher  order.  He  was  economi- 
cally secure  and  had  a  comfortable  Income. 
It  was  the  fellow  who  had  the  least  chat 
was  under  t^  heaviest  burden  for  until  the 
man  higher^p  let  loose,  there  was  nothing 
available  for  the  man  on  the  bottom  to  ac- 
quire. And  whether  a  clog  on  the  right  to 
sell  Is  labeled  a  medieval  doctrine  of  feudal 
tenure  or  a  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  Its  effect 
in  the  marketplace  will  be  the  same  and  the 
man  at  the  bottom  will  stiU  be  the  loser. 

Of  course  it  must  be  recognized  that  dur- 
ing the  feudal  period  there  were  restrictions 
upon  the  right  of  inlierltance.  use.  and  other 
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incidents  of  property  ownership  as  well  us 
upon  the  right  to  tr.insfer.  But  the  point  to 
be  made  here  is  that  the  riRht  to  sell  was  the 
particular  right  that  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and  until  that  right  was  achieved, 
political  freedom  and  the  whole  gamut  of 
civil  rights,  that  we  hke  to  talk  about  so 
much,  lay  dormant,  and  it  will  become  dor- 
maiu  again.  And  that  rmht  to  sell,  that 
economic  inobllity,  or  in  the  J.irgon  of  the 
[>rotes.slon  that  freedom  of  alienation,  soon 
became  the  chief  l.ictor  In  the  tlevelopment 
of  individual  freedom  of  .ill  kinds  and  it 
.-tlmiilated  the  economic  development  ol 
property. 

When  the  occupant  of  land  became  free  to 
sell  at  a  price  agreeable  to  him  without  seek- 
ing the  consent  of  his  lord  and  without  pay- 
ing a  line  to  his  lord  for  having  done  so,  lie 
began  to  take  on  the  coloration  of  a  freeman 
:n  the  true  sense  of  that   word. 

This  might  .sound  rather  obvious  to  us,  )jut 
we  should  remember  that  that  right  to  trans- 
fer 1  iiid  has  not  prevailed  tliroughout  the 
world  .ind  has  not  prevailed  throughout  his- 
tory Hut  whore  it  has  [jrevalled  happens  to 
lie  that  particular  area  i..l  the  earth's  surface 
where  the  better  things  of  life  we  might  .say, 
the  comforts,  have  been  developed. 

Ownership  took  on  new  meaning.  It  in- 
cluded ,1  power  to  cash  iii  .;s  well  as  a  power 
to  use  And  when  that  freedom  was  obtained 
men  no  longer  remained  teris.  they  no  longer 
remained  .slaves,  and  the  economy  no  lonj^er 
remained  static.  It  is  no  mystery  that  the 
real  beneficiaries  of  this  jx)litical  and  eco- 
:.omlc  transition  were  tl.ose  who  i)ossessed 
the  least,  it  was  the  'have  nots"  rather  than 
the  "haves." 

With  free  economic  mobility  the  fellow 
.it  the  very  bottom  of  the  heap  could  ex- 
change his  services  for  a  share  in  what  was 
held  by  the  man  near  the  top.  In  this  sys- 
tem oi  tree  exchange,  not  only  was  there 
!io  necessity  for  serfs  or  slaves  but  there 
•-cased  to  be  .my  place  for  parasites.  Prop- 
erty tended  to  shift  to  those  who  put  it  to 
the  most  economic  use.  And  there  emerged 
'he  day  of  plenty  which,  alil.ouah  ii  i.^-, 
uinque  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  is  to 
'his  day  confined  to  fi  comparatively  small 
[•art  '^f  the  earth's  surface,  r.  is  so  taken  lor 
^ranted  in  this  country  that  we  tend  to  for- 
:-'et   its   source 

But  this  personal  liberty  to  deal  in.  dis- 
close of.  and  profit  from  ownership  if  prop- 
rrty  did  not  come  nt  a  .'^inelc  stroke  nor  will 
:t  be  lost  at  a  single  stroke.  Its  coming  was 
1  step-by-step  process  in  which  each  step 
■.vas  characterized  by  a  bitter  strucgle.  Those 
who  are  .ilready  wealthy,  who  are  already 
•■otrenched.  who  "have  it,  made."  are  more 
!;kely  to  be  interested  in  preserving  their 
'.oldings  than  they  are  in  searching  for  easier 
ineans  of  transferriiig  it  But  unless  that 
right  to  transfer  is  recognized  and  is  readily 
■  ivallable.  the  "have  not"  fellow  has  little 
ipportunity  to  improve  Ills  lot.  The  legal 
..istory  from  the  feudal  period  into  the  in- 
'lUEtrial  economy  of  our  present  era  can  be 
'lime  accurately  described  .is  a  struggle  for 
.-.n  expansion  of  the  rights  of  property  own- 
ership available  to  the  individual  and  it  can 
be  asserted  with  a  liigh  degree  of  confidence 
'hat  if  we  retreat  'oack  into  a  lethargic  age 
•t  tyranny,  it  wil!  be  a  step-by-step  sur- 
render of  those  same  pergonal  rights.  And 
>t  no  one  forget  that  i:  is  a  personal  right 
"hat  we  are  dealing  with  in  title  IV.  It  is  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  deal  with  the  fruits 
'  f  his  own  labors  m  the  way  that  seems  most 
•:leasing  to  him.  And  it  he  is  not  free  to  sell 
■nat  which  he  acquires,  !'.e  will  be  much  less 
interested  in  acquiring  it.  If  the  restrictions 
.mposed  by  title  IV  are  imposed  upon  the 
"wnership  of  property,  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  will  be  less  Incent.ve  to  acquire,  build. 
and  develop.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
less  housing  and  you  will  not  improve  the 
housing  of  Negroes  or  anyone  else  by  reduc- 
itig  the  total  amount   -  ■:    Lousing  available. 


You  might  jHiint  out  to  me  that  title  IV 
doesn't  take  away  the  rittht  to  sell,  that  it 
takes  away  only  a  limited  part  of  that  right, 
that  is  to  say  the  right  to  select  one's  own 
customers,  and  tliat  is  true.  But  how  inucli 
have  you  withdrawn  from  the  rights  of  a 
imispective  seller  when  you  have  withdrawn 
iir  even  restricted  his  power  to  choose  the 
l>ersons   with    whom    he   deals'' 

'I'here  is  a  1!)G,t  decision  m  tlie  Xorth 
Dakota  Supreme  Court  \Holirn  v  Trudalil. 
134  N.W.  iid  851  I  N.D.  19fi5i  |  that  i  asus  .some 
light  here.  It  held  that  freedom  to  select 
one's  customers  was  .■^uch  an  inherent  jiart 
of  ownership  that  an  arranttement  entered 
into  by  the  voluntary  act  of  private  jiarties 
requiring  an  owner,  even  though  oftermg 
his  property  to  a  particular  jierson  Ix^fore 
beiiii;  permitted  to  .^ell  to  .uiyoue  else,  was 
void. 

In  tlv  North  Dakota  case  tiie  restriction 
wasn't  imjiosed  by  the  Stale.  No  jirinciples 
I  if  constitutional  law  were  involved.  Never- 
theless the  North  Dakota  .Supieme  Court 
considered  even  this  mild  restriction  on  the 
ixiwer  to  select  ciiie's  own  customers  .i-uch 
a  state  of  tjwnershlj)  that  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  free  .-rjciety  i  vrn  where  the 
parties  so  desired 

It  is  doubtful  if  very  ir.anv  of  ..ur  courts 
will  go  (luite  as  far  as  the  North  Dakota 
court  did.  but  i;  does  illustrate  the  i:n- 
jjortance  at  least  .-omc  Judues  h.'ve  attached 
to  the  doctrine  i_if   economic  mobility. 

Title  IV  proposes,  not  only  to  ijermlt  a 
nnich  L'reater  restriction  on  the  freedom  to 
'Ciect  customers,  Ijut  to  impose  that  restric- 
':on  without  regard  to  the  wishes  'f  the 
jx'rties. 

Now  to  say  that  .i  provision  .-uch  as  title 
IV  Will  dlEcoiirace  building,  and  thereby  make 
less  housing  available  is  no  idle  guess.  Any 
kind  of  building,  v.helher  it  Ije  individual 
liomes  or  apartmeiit  houses.  L-alls  for  a  sub- 
stantial investment.  It  requires  the  assump- 
tion if  substantial  responsibility 

There  vill  always  be  ^omo  pcojile  who  will 
;  refer  the  relative  c  tlm  if  remaininc  a 
tenant  to  the  rcsixmsibility  and  tmcertainty 
:n\-olvpd  m  ownership.  And  the  tenant  by 
preference  t^roup  will  r.cce.-sarilv  be  cnlarfred 
'oy  all',  thing  "hat  increases  'lie  r!.=ks  of 
ownership  without  otlering  i  jmrnensurate 
liopo  of  reward. 

There  are  a  number  of  .'-t.ttes,  .is  vou  pen- 
tlemen  are  all  well  aware,  that  already  Iiave 
laws  similar  to  title  IV.  although  I  do  iiot 
know  ot  any  that  is  quite  so  broad  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  coverage.  I  liave  not  lieard  or  read 
.luvthiiig  to  indicite  that  housmt:  is  .fir. 
more  readily  .'.callable  to  minority  'jjroups  in 
these  States  than  it  is  elsewhere  Nor  should 
anyone  be  surpri:-ed  at  that. 

The  so-called  ghettos,  wltere  members  of 
a  particular  racial  <  r  religious  trroup  re 
congregated  in  Liree  numbers  are  iiot  brought 
about  by  the  refusal  ^-i  l.mdovvncrs  in  other 
areas  to  sell  to  the  members  ol  that  racial  or 
religious  group.  The  thing  that  prompt.;  a 
free  man  to  sell  is  his  own  self-interest,  and 
the  price  he  receives  is  1  ir  more  important 
in  the  marketplace  than  is  the  racial  <harac- 
teristics  of  tiie  person  from  whom  the  price 
IS  being  obtained. 

Some  of  the  higii  concentrat.ons  of  ,i  par- 
ticular racial  or  religious  group  have  de- 
veloped because  the  members  of  that  particu- 
lar group  c'nose  to  live  near  c.ich  other  Otners 
have  developed  bec,>, use  the  members  (.>f  con- 
flicting racial  or  religious  groups  have  moved 
away  This  tendency  to  move  awav  until  the 
minority  becomes  the  majoritv  is  probably 
the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  development 
of  wh:  t  IS  popularly  known  ;:.s  ghettos  or 
ghetto  areas. 

I  believe  that  each  one  of  yuu  r.in  confinti 
that  within  your  own  experience,  if  you  will 
just  take  a  serious  look  at  the  Negro  sections 
of  the  cities  with  which  you  are  familiar — • 
not  what  I  say.  not  what  you  read,  not  any- 
thing else.  Just  look  at  those  areas  with 
wii.ich  you  are  personally  familiar  and  I  dare 


say  that  you  will  hnd  very  few  if  .iny  that 
have  developed  because  of  a  refusal  of  per- 
sons out-side  that  are.i  to  sell  to  Negri,  i  vis- 
t  omers 

What  you  are  more  likely  to  find  is  that  .i 
once  thriving  white  jiopulatlon  hn.s  moved 
away.  That  is  precisely  what  Is  liappeiiing  m 
New  York  City,  especially  Manhattan  .-.t  ttie 
present  time  And  New  York  City  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  localit.es  in  the 
country  with  a  so-called  l.iir  liou.'^ing  l,iw. 
And  although  it  started  in  the  nty,  i',  was 
soon  extended   to  the  whole  .suite, 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  I  have  been  able 
to  ^ee  anywhere  that  the  statute  has  h.id 
any  effect  on  tlic  continued  tendencv  'l 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Iticans  to  liecoiiie  .  on- 
centrated  in  jxirticular  areas  Title  IV  makes 
no  provision  lor  preventing  whites  !rom  mov- 
ing away  from  these  areas.  We  may  sav  n. 
would  be  sad  if  it  did.  but  It  doesn't)  And 
\et  this  tentlency  to  move  away,  not  t!ie 
tendency  to  ke;p  i  thers  from  buyine,  appears 
to  li.avp  been  the  principal  laftor  m  the  oe- 
'.elopment  oi  the  <-xistinp  ghettos 

Hut  i-ven  i:  'lie  freedom  Vi  ;  elect  une's 
iiwn  iiistoiners  shotild  he  considered  less  im- 
portant than  J  have  indicated,  .<nd  i:  r  did 
not  have  ,.ii\  depressing  ellect  Mpon  H'lC 
economv  and  did  not  curtail  the  t.-tal  l.o'u- 
ing  available  'he  (juestion  still  roinain!'  ,,s 
to  whefiirr  •ule  IV  will  make  it  easier  lor 
a  Nesro  ir  memiifr  of  some  fither  nnnoritv 
L'roup  to  i)urchase  appropriate  C|uarters 

I  should  like  t.-,  reduce  that  lo  verv  simple 
terms  and  discuss  it  irom  the  point  of  view 
ol  ;.  homeowner  who  is  r^ady  to  sell  itis  liou'i- 
and  lias  listed  it  with  a  real  estate  bpiker 
When  a  prospective  buyer  jjresents  himself, 
there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered  ,uid 
many  reasons  might  arise  as  to  why  ir.i'  selhr 
does  not  wish  to  deal  with  that  particuh-.r 
buyer.  The  most  important  ol  thc,-,e  is  nsuaiiy 
the  buyer's  financial  position. 

Coiicernint  tiial  one  item,  uncertainties 
and  doubts  might  arise  tliat  cannot  be  ob- 
jectively demonstrated,  but  which  are  .sul!;- 
rient  to  discourage  the  seller,  who  v.ill  then 
choose  not  to  (ieal. 

Or  on  purelv  subjective  ground;.,  'iit  :■  r 
reasons  surticient  to  himsell.  the  .'eller  might 
su'-pect  that  the  buyer  lias  ,-uch  a  person- 
ality that  he  will  be  difiiculi  to  deal  with  on 
the  matter  of  tlie  transfer  of  ]>o£sess:on.  con- 
dition of  Ihe  premises  at  the  time  ot  ir.in.sfpr, 
or  some  other  relevant  circumstance  of  that 
.■■ort.  For  any  one  of  these  reasons,  f.r  lor  no 
reason  at  all.  the  seller  might  elect  to  tlo 
buMiiess  or  he  mii-'ht  elect  not  to  do  busincs.s 
with  that  particular  buvc-r  who  has  jiresented 
himself 

If  ;itlc  IV  becomes  l.iw.  how  liave  you 
changed  the  situation?  If  title  IV  becomes 
effective  a  jjotential  seller  will  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  we  liave  ciescribcd. 
except  for  one  thing.  In  liis  mind  i.ovv  all 
customers,  ai;  prospective  buyers,  are  ur.ided 
into  two  groups.  In  the  visual  situation,  for 
this  IS  the  main  target  of  the  limit.ition 
one  group  will  be  whites  and  the  otner  group 
Will  be  Negroes  Let  s  s.iy  that  our  particular 
seller  is  unconceriied  as  to  the  lace  i->f  th.e 
buyer,  but  lie  is  still  interested  in  these 
various  objective  factors  i)re'.:ously  men- 
tioned. 

Title  IV  toils  linn  th.it  if  l.c  rejects  a  white 
':,tiyer  tor  v.'hatever  reason,  no  explanation 
will  be  called  for.  But  if  he  rejects  a  Ncltto 
buyer,  lie  win  subject  himself  to  possible 
litigation,  and  the  necessity  <it  proving  that 
the  Negro  was  not  rejected  because  of  his 
race.    What   kind   of   proof    will    he   present.' 

.As  already  Indicated,  many  oi  the  iisual 
reasons  lor  relusing  to  deal  with  a  customer 
:-.re  subjective,  and  they  are  not  susceptible 
to  jtidicial  proof.  But  even  if  our  seller  luc- 
ceeds  in  liis  jjroof.  lie  will  have  heen  sub- 
jected to  troublesome,  embarrassing,  and  ex- 
pensive htigatioii.  m  which  no  L-ocd  citizen 
desires  to  become  involved.  Faced  with  this 
situation,  with  t'nese  two  groups  iind  these 
two  prospects,  what  is  the  seller  most  hkely 
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to  Ui'.'  If  he  IS  (It  all  pruUeiit.  tie  will  avoid 
seeliiK  -iny  colored  buyers 

Sow  I  realize  that  the  proposed  ;aw  pro- 
hibits this,  but  such  a  provision  just  cant 
be  ei'.forced  It  has  been  an;ilo(;ized  by  some 
people  before  thl-*  committee  as  being  some- 
whHt  similar  to  the  prohibition,  but  I  think 
thiit  is  tre.itlnit  It  uo  fairly  1  would  say  it 
Is  much  more  analogous  to  ,(  liiw  prohibiting 
a  m.m  rrim  kissing  his  own  wife  m  his  own 
home  .ifter  dark  Anyone  wh>>  knriws  .iny- 
thUig  .ibout  the  buying  .md  selling  of  real 
est  ite  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  avoid  offers 
he  doesn  t  want  to  receive. 

One  melhi>d  that  I  im  told  is  iiirrently 
ii  loninion  practice  m  some  .rreas  where  state 
laws  similar  w>  title  IV  are  already  m  eflfecr 
18  that  of  managing  not  to  be  at  home  when 
the  broker  shows  up  with  .i  Negro  to  look 
at  the  house  There  .ire  many  ways  that  this 
can  'le  done  and  still  be  ah8<3lutely  immune 
from  The  detection  by  even  skillful  investi- 
gators. 

But  This  is  only  one  method  of  never  receiv- 
ing this  unwanted  offer,  and  while  it  has 
some  practical  shortcomings.  I  i.ssure  you 
that  'here  are  lot*  of  ways  that  can  be  u.ied. 
and  no  broker's  office  need  be  confined  to  any 
particular,  scheme 

Thp  .mportant  thing  here  Is  what  title  IV 
has  done  to  the  Negro.  The  seller  in  our 
Illustration  had  no  objection  to  selling  to 
Negroes.  In  the  absence  of  title  IV.  he  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  seeing  them  or 
selling  to  any  one  of  them  who  otherwise 
met  with  ills  approval  But  now  ':he  danger 
of  litigation  that  has  been  forced  upon  him 
Is  going  to  force  him  into  searching  for  de- 
vious wavs  to  avoid  ever  receiving  the  offers 
tJiat  he  would  have  otherwise  been  happy  to 
recene  and  possibly  liave  been  happy  to 
accept. 

Or  .et's  take  another  illustration.  There  is 
the  university  professor  who  takes  a  year's 
lea\e  df  ibsence.  in  urder  to  accept  i  tempo- 
rarv  ..ppointment  at  another  Institution  as  a 
visiting  professor.  He  plans  to  move  his 
family  to  the  new  location  for  1  year  He 
would  like  T  J  rent  his  house,  and  he  has  no 
objection  to  renting  it  to  a  Negro  But  he 
wants  'o  be  leasonably  sure  that  he  can  trust 
the  Tenant  to  take  reasonably  good  care  of 
his  lurniture. 

He  also  knows  that  if  he  re)ects  a  prospec- 
tive -eiiaiu  who  h.ippens  to  be  a  Negro,  he 
might  be  railed  upon  for  the  same  kind  of 
proof  -hat  was  demanded  of  the  =;eller  in  our 
previo-.)s  Illustration.  But  here  the  real  rea- 
sons .ire  Ukelv  to  be  even  more  subjective  and 
less  susceptible  of  proof  than  they  were  when 
a  .sale  was  involved. 

As  .1  result,  the  professor  is  ukelv  to  em- 
ploy some  -scheme  similar  to  that  used  bv  the 
.seller,  or  he  might  decide  "o  avoid  "he  rUffl- 
cultv  by  leaving  his  house  vacant  for  the 
year 

If  he  chooses  the  former,  a  prospective 
Negro  tenant  has  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tuiii:v  to  bid  jn  an  .iccommodation  that  was 
ictu.iilv  on  the  market  If  he  chooses  the  Ut- 
ter. t;iere  will  be  one  less  housing  unit  In 
that  city  that  year  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  tne  case  In  one  instance  Negro  tenants 
■re  'he  l-nsers,  .md  In  the  other.  .^11  tenants. 
■   "li  Negro  and  white,  are  losers. 

ijomev,ne  might  .isk  'what  about  the  seller 
who  refuses  to  sell  for  no  reason  other  than 
the  race  of  the  buyer^"  We  must  assume  that 
Some  sellers  of  thi.t  type  do  exist,  but  I 
wiiild  suggest  that  any  estimate  of  their 
number  is  likely  to  be  based  more  on  emo- 
ti  i!i   •'r\.\n  it    IS  on  fact. 

It  ^aould  be  pointed  out.  however,  in  order 
for  them  to  exist  at  all,  there  will  have  to  be 
oi  ^eller  who  Is  more  concerned  about  the 
race  of  his  bu>er  than  he  Is  for  the  purchase 
price  tiiJt  he  -ecer. es  I  doubt  if  there  are 
very  m  my  sellers  who  are  that  oblivious  to 
the  power  of  the  dollar  But  even  If  they 
exist  :n  large  quantities,  they  will  always 
ha',  e  .ivailable  to  them  all  the  devious  sub- 


tleties employed  by  the  iiniiprejudiced  sellers 
who  are  merely  trying  lu  avoid  expH">8ure  to 
litigation  Their  apprehension  will  be  next  to 
unp<xsfilble 

If  title  IV  become«  law.  it  is  going  to  have 
two  significant  effects,  in  my  Judgment  It  is 
going  to  dLscourage  building,  and  it  will  de- 
prive the  members  of  minority  groups  of  ^p- 
P'lriiinltv  to  compel*  for  the  housing  that. 
remains  .iv.illable  The  entire  bill,  gentlemen, 
should  be  rejected 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mi  President,  there 
are,  of  course,  many  (luotations  from 
the  !>talemeni  which  I  tliink  might  be 
of  iome  interest  for  me  to  ;idvert.  but 
let  me  read  this  one  excerpt: 

Or  let's  take  .tnuther  lUu.'^tratlon  There  is 
the  university  profes.sor  who  takes  a  year's 
leave  of  .ibsence,  in  order  to  .iccept  a  tem- 
porary appointment  .it  another  Institution 
,is  a  visiting  i)rofessi>r  He  plans  to  move  his 
family  to  the  new  location  lor  1  year.  He 
would  like  to  rent  his  house,  and  he  has  no 
objection  to  renting  It  to  a  Negro.  But  he 
wants  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  caii 
trust  the  tenant  to  take  reasonably  go<Kl 
care  of  his  furniture. 

He  ilso  knows  that  if  he  rejects  a  prospec- 
tive tenant  who  happens  to  be  a  Negro,  he 
might  be  called  upon  for  the  same  kind  uf 
proof  that  was  demanded  of  the  seller  in  our 
previous  illustration  But  here  the  real  rea- 
sons .ire  likely  to  be  even  mure  subjective 
and  less  susceptible  of  proof  than  they  were 
when  a  sale  was  involved 

.■\s  a  result,  the  professor  is  likely  to  em- 
ploy some  scheme  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  seller,  or  he  might  decide  to  avoid  the 
dlfflculty  by  leaving  his  house  vacant  for  the 
year. 

If  he  chooses  the  former,  a  prospective 
Negro  tenant  has  lieen  deprived  of  the  op- 
ijortunity  to  bid  on  an  accommodation  that 
■.vas  .ictually  on  the  in.irket  If  he  chooses 
the  latter,  there  will  be  one  less  liouslng 
unit  in  that  city  that  >ear  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  ciise  In  one  instance. 
Negro  tenants  are  the  losers,  and  in  the 
other,  all  tenants,  both  Negro  and  white. 
,ire  losers. 

Mr.  President,  tlicre  is  .so  much  Kood 
"meat"  in  this  statement  that  I  invite 
all  Senators  to  read  it  in  full 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  le- 
inari-:s  today  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  P^londa  !.>;  per- 
fectly competent  and  perfectly  uilline  to 
talk  in  his  uv.n  laneuaee  for  n  tiood  deal 
longer  than  I  have  been  .speaklnK  today 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill. 

I  have  chosen,  instead,  to  place  in  the 
Record  this  expression  from  a  world 
citizen — that  is.  Mr.  Pat  Chung,  a  citizen 
of  Jamaica,  but  a  man  of  complete  Chi- 
nese blood,  dwelling  upon  the  tieneral 
problems  whicli  we  lace  in  this  country 
and.  iiarticularly.  upon  the  fact  that 
Negro  leadership  has  been,  so  far.  un- 
sound and.  .^o  far.  unsafe  in  much  that 
it  has  done  in  the  past  '2  years 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  twice. 
m  the  last  lew  days,  tommcnted  on 
statements  made  by  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  wlio  once  received  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  but  who  now  seems,  for  some  rea- 
son not  fnade  clear  yet — but  probably 
through  the  desire  to  retain  his  threat- 
ened leadershij) — to  propo.se  to  do  some- 
thing very  different,  in  coming  to  this 
city,  in  camping  in  here,  as  lie  terms  it, 
in  the  building  of  shanties,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  tents,  in  'he  bringing  of  thou- 
sands of  people  here  from  other  areas  of 


the  United  States,  in  an  announced  in- 
tention to  disrupt  the  Government  and 
the  Congre,ss,  and  to  make  it  impo,ssible 
for  us  to  tran.sact  norinal  business. 

I  think  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chung,  a 
friendly  but  disinterested  ob.server  look- 
ing; at  us  ihroutili  tlie  eyes  of  a  Chinese- 
Jamaican,  may  perhaps  do  us  some  uood 
in  making  us  realize  how  very  fal.se  has 
been  the  leadership  of  so  many  Negro 
leaders  Unfortunately,  it  is  reaching  out 
now  to  affect  persons  who,  at  .some  time 
in  the  iiast.  had  views  which  were  much 
.sounder  in  what  they  advised  citizens  of 
their  color  to  do 

When  we  find  this  Mencral  tendency 
on  the  part  ol  Necro  leaders  to  bid  now 
for  the  sui)!x>rt  of  \  lolrnt  Negroes,  who 
want  to  burn,  wlio  want  to  destroy.  v!io 
want  to  do  everytliinu  lluit  means  a  vio- 
lent disruption  of  American  life,  lliat 
leadership  is  un.sound.  and  sliould  cer- 
tainly be  avoided  by  the  great  majority 
of  Nct^roes  wlio  are  law  abiding,  imd 
many  of  them  ir.opcrty  owners. 

Mr  Chunc.  in  the  statement  in  iiis 
book,  made  it  very  clear  tliat  violenct 
and  destruction  m  the  rreat  cities — and 
I  am  vlad  the  Senator  from  Michigan  i> 
in  the  Presiding  Officer's  ciiair  at  ihi.s 
time:  he  refers  to  Detroit — has  been 
liirected  largely  against  the  Negroes 
them.selves.  and  particularly  occur 
against  law-abiding  Negroes  and  prop- 
erty-owning Negroes,  wliere  vreat  losse"^ 
have  been  sustained  by  them.  Wliy'.^  Be- 
cause their  leadership  lias  been  .so  fal.s. 
and  un.sound. 

I  am  glad  we  liave  this  view  of  oui' 
situation  liere  as  presented  to  us  in  this 
book  by  Mr.  Chung. 

Now  With  reference  to  tlie  testimonv 
(.ivcn  by  the  two  able  law  jiroles.sors  froir. 
New  York  Unuersily,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
thev  have  t^.ot  iiesitated  to  spe'ik  out 
They  come  from  an  area  that  is  particu- 
larly affected  by  reason  of  the  d'\struc- 
tion  and  violence  of  this  leadership.  Thcv 
have  not  Iiesitated  to  speak  out  to  maki- 
It  very  clear  that  wiiat  is  proposed  in  thi.s 
l-'uislation  would  take  away  and  destroy 
•>ery  precious  personal  rights,  without 
due  jiroccss  of  law.  and  in  complete  \io- 
lence  to  our  .American  .system. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  feel  just  that 
way  When  the  matter  lias  been  voted 
upon  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma  and  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  results  have 
been  against  open-liousin::  '.esislation  in 
those  areas.  It  clearly  indicates  that  it  i^ 
not  just  .southern  iiroiK'rty  owners  who 
are  affected  by  this  matter. 

I  want  to  .say  something  like  wliat  I 
.said  when  we  argued  the  earlier  civil 
rights  bills.  You  do  iiot  know  it  I  sav 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  but  it 
is  true  that  your  own  white  people  and 
•.our  own  law-abiding  Negroes  are  roin  ' 
to  be  much  more  adversely  affected  by 
thi."^  legislation,  if  it  passes,  than  will 
be  the  ca.se  in  the  South.  So  far  as  the 
South  is  concerned,  we  ha\e  well  rec- 
ognized the  patterns  of  residence. 

We  have  had  frequent  instances  in  late 
years  that  our  Necrro  citizens  prefer  to 
continue  their  children  in  Neero  schools 
We  have  had  f  equent  instances  .show- 
ing  they   want   to   preserve   their  State 
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NegrL.  university  as  such.  We  have  had 
repeated  iO'vitatioiis  to  the  dedication  of 
new  lacililies  for  private  Neuro  colleges.  I 
nave  nad  two  such  invitations  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  one  lor  a  Negro  institution 
moving  from  St.  Augustine  to  Miami, 
set  'mJ  there  in  very  pretentious  buildings, 
wheit-  they  can  do  a  much,  better  job 
thai,  they  had  been  able  to  do  before,  and 
ihe  ctht  r  likewise  a  Negro  institution  at 
Day  lona  Beach.,  ^\  hich  has  done  very  fine 
work    and  I  commend  them  for  it. 

luridentally.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  on  the  morning  that 
I  \\?.s  getting  ready  to  set  out.  with  my 
family,  to  go  to  the  State  canitol  to  be 
ir.aucurated  as  Governor,  a  choir  from 
Bethune-Cookman  College  t-'ot  up  before 
dawii  to  come  100  miles,  oi'  whatever  the 
(listriiice  ua.s — I  think  it  is  a  little  over 
lOli  :niies — to  serenade  us  outside  our 
dour  .Tnd  to  bid  '.is  goodby  and  to  state 
the;:  pood  will 

Wf  iiave  liad  lejjeated  evidences  of 
thes(  t^oud  relations  which  exi.st  between 
jur  t-olored  people  and  our  v.hite  people, 
,ind  the  i)ride  our  colored  people  have 
in  the  existence  of  their  own  institutions 
,ind  ni  the  education  of  their  own  trained 
men  and  women,  who  prefer  to  teach  in 
those  iiistitutior.s. 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  thinks 
the.<.e  s:i-called  civil  rights  bills  are  going 
to  rittply  disturb  the  jialti^rn  of  living  in 
the  South  just  is  not  comersant  with  the 
leeli:.j-  of  our  people  down  there.  I  say 
this  .'ii  all  good  humor  to  the  Senator 
troir.  Michiuan  He  is  going  to  find,  just 
as  developed  \\ith  respect  to  the  other 
bills  uassed  in  the  last  10  years,  which 
did  nothing  for  the  northern  Negroes, 
.tnd  ■.'hich  were  followed  by  the  violence 
.aid  Ji.srjpt'on  .iiid  the  burning  and  all 
!.indt.  of  crime  :r.  the  northern  cities,  if 
this  tiiii  is  ijasstd  it  is  aoinu  to  give  much 
:aoi«r  iiOiiblein  his  own  area  than  in  ours. 
I  wanted  to  be  on  record  in  predicting 
that,  i'l  perfectly  :ood  humor,  becau.se 
that  IS  v.hat  I  see  in  this  legislation.  It  Is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Senate 
hould  p.n.ss  it.  particularly  this  amend- 
ment, jr.  the  form  it  is  in. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Ti  e  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  (Mr,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia'.  Does  the  Senator 
troir.  Florida  yield? 

M:     HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

.\L-  HART.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
if  ti-ie  Senator  from  Floiida  in  yielding 
■0  me  for  a  brief  comment,  and  I  appre- 
ciate tiie  v.-illingness  of  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Vircinia  i  Mr.  Byrd!.  to  assume  the 
'hair  when  he  .sensed  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  might  want  an  oppor- 
'unity  to  react  lo  the  comments  of  my 
ood  friend  from  Florida. 

I  nave  no  illusions  of  ever  being  able 
ro  i.ersuade  the  Senator  from  Florida 
to  .support  the  liousing  amendment  that 
i.s  pending  or.  indeed,  the  basic  worker 
protection  bill 

I  tnink  a  good  many  of  us  from  the 
North  have  tried  to  make  clear,  and  I  rise 
mly  to  make  the  effort  again,  that  we 
:icknowledge  that  discrimination  exists 
.\'ortn  and  South  alike.  No  region  is  free 
nf  it  It.  I  think,  takes  differing  forms, 
dn6  fven  here  v,e  incline  to  oversim- 
plify 


I  think  in  the  South  one  could  say 
it  is  a  little  more  hard  nosed,  a  little 
more  direct,  and  involves  differing  areas 
of  community  life  than  in  the  North  In 
the  North — and  I  regret  to  say  this,  but 
I  feel  it  to  be  true — it  is  a  little  more 
sophisticated.  If  you  are  on  the  receiving 
end  of  it,  I  do  not  know  which  would 
be  cruder,  but  I  am  very  fortunate,  by 
accident  of  birth,  that  I  will  never  know, 
because  I  am  a  white  man. 

In  the  South,  as  I  read  the  record,  the 
frustration,  the  concern,  centered  on 
the  rejections  on  occasion  that  occurred 
around  voting  places  and  in  restaurants. 
In  the  North  it  most  frequently  shows 
up  at  the  hiring  hall — and  the  trade 
unions  are  not  immune  Irom  this  criti- 
cism, any  more  than  emjjloyers — and 
residential  housing. 

The  areas  where  the  problem  surfaces 
are  different,  but  the  reason  for  i;  is 
eveiywhere  the  same,  and  the  position 
that  I  feel  that  Congress,  six-aking  for 
America,  should  take  sliould  be  the  same 
for  all  of  America.  The  Housing  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Mondale]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  BrookeI,  for 
example,  indeed  does  affect  tno  North  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  the  South 
Again,  I  hate  to  have  to  admit  this,  but 
the  reason  we  do  not  have  as  much  steam 
and  enthusia.sm  in  1968  for  a  civil  right. ^ 
bill  that  we  had  in  1964  and  196,5  is  that 
all  of  a  sudden  peojjle  in  my  State  know 
we  are  not  talking  about  Mi.ssissipi)i,  we 
ai'e  talking  about  next  door.  But  our 
reaction  should  be  the  same  as  we  have 
been  preaching  it  .should  be  over  the 
years.  We  should  simply  make  a  flat  com- 
mitment that  nobody  should  be  required 
to  I'un  a  litmus  test  of  color  or  religion 
or  national  origin  when  lie  seeks  lo  buy 
a  home. 

Does  this  destroy  the  notion  that  my 
home  is  my  castle?  Well,  that  notion 
comes  more  out  of  romance  than  law,  to 
begin  with.  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  Enclish 
law  made  very  clear  that  one  was  re- 
strained in  the  disposition  of  his  jn'op- 
erty,  even  with  respect  to  his  own  blood- 
line. 

I  never  understood  the  rule  very  clear- 
ly, but  it  had  somethina  to  do  wuh  re- 
straints against  alienation,  or  the  rule 
against  perpetuities.  I  was  not  a  ma.'ter 
of  It  in  law  .school,  and  I  certainly  am 
not  now:  but  I  know  the  basic  proposi- 
tion is  that  even  as  to  your  own  kin, 
public  policy  judged  that  there  were  cer- 
tain things  you  were  not  free  to  do  with 
your  owTi  property. 

The  amendment  now  pending  is 
premised  on  the  same  approach :  That 
the  public  good  requires  and  community 
stability  will  be  advanced  if  v,-e  state  that 
you  cannot,  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  property,  run  a  color  test 
or  a  test  of  religion.  I  think  v.-e  would  all 
be  better  off  if  this  were  our  national 
position.  It  would  conform  much  more 
closely  to  what  we  ineach  ve  .stand  for. 

I  return  to  the  note  I  sought  to  sound 
early  in  this  debate  after  the  offering  of 
the  pending  housing  smf^ndment:  I  am 
a  very  poor  witness  in  support  of  a  hous- 
ing bill.  As  I  say.  I.  by  accident  of  cir- 
cumstance. v\-ould  never  have  any  !:)rob- 
lems.  if  I  had  t'.ie  money:  unless  I  ran 
into  a  householder  who  hated  politicians. 


I  probably  would  be  able  to  make  my 
purcha.se 

The  lellow  who  should  be  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  urging  us  to  adopt  the 
housing  bill  is  a  Negro^a  Negro  who  has 
done  all  the  things  that  teacher  and 
church  and  home  taught  him  to  do.  He 
has  worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  he  has 
.saved  his  money.  He  seeks  to  give  his 
children  the  opix)rtunity  to  live  in  a  bet- 
ter neighborhood.  He  goes  out  one  day 
to  buy  the  house.  He  comes  back  that 
night  and  how  does  he  tell  the  children 
that  he  was  not  able  to  make  the  buy? 
How  does  he  explain  that?  And  what 
kind  of  reaction  will  those  children 
have? 

This  is  the  witness  we  should  be  listen- 
ing to.  as  we  approach  a  vote,  not  even 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  unhap- 
jiily,  but  on  the  proposition,  Shall  we  be 
permitted  to  vote  on  it? 

As  I  say,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
irom  Florida  lor  yielding  to  jjermit  tills 
reaction.  I  know  the  dejith  of  his  con- 
\ict;on,  and  its  sincerity.  Though  our 
view  of  the  problem  is  very  different,  I 
have  never  doubted  lor  a  moment  that 
the  Senator  irom  Florida  speaks  exactly 
what  he  thinks  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  accord  to  him  just  as  much  sincerity 
and  decency  as  he  has  graciously  shown 
to  me:  but  I  think  I  know  a  little  more 
about  the  situation  than  lie  does. 

I  was  raised  in  a  community  where 
white  and  Negro  i>e<iiile  have  lived  to- 
•-' ether  in  peace  throughout  the  75  years 
uf  my  life,  and  where  the  first  indication 
of  real  trouble^not  in  my  own  com- 
munity, but  in  some  other  communities 
of  Florida — has  come  since  tiiis  agitation 
iias  been  going  on,  and  since  some  of 
'hese  bills  have  been  pa.ssed.  There  has 
been  very  little  trouble  m  my  State.  I", 
has  been  inconsequential  as  compared 
with  what,  for  instance,  iias  iiappened 
m  Detroit.  We  have  had  no  general  de- 
struction m  any  town.  We  iiave  not  l:ad 
a  loss  of  life,  that  I  am  aware  of,  from 
this  cause  in  any  town. 

We  have  had  a  few  demonstrations  I 
have  been  i)icketed  a  time  or  two  my- 
.self:  and  I  have  smiled  about  it  nnd 
kidded  them  about  it,  and  it  ended  with- 
out any  real  trouble.  The  pickftniL's  have 
not  taken  i^lace  in  my  own  h.ime,  i)r  in 
any  other  typical  Florida  town,  but  at 
the  State  university,  where  we  have  a 
"ood  many  who  have  come  from  outside, 
.md  a  s'ood  many  of  tliese  lonL'-haired, 
bearded  individuals  who  know  so  much 
more  about  life  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
lived  under  the  American  system  than 
the  Senator  from  Micliitran  or  myself,  or 
anybody  else  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  to  take  the.se  things  in  ^ond 
nature.  I  jjropose  to  continue  to  do  st. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  i:erniit.  by  any- 
thing that  I  do,  a  law  .<^uch  as  this  to  be 
proposed,  seriously  considered,  or  even 
jjassed  without  my  expressing  my  \ery 
sincere  opposition  and  my  fear  that  it 
will  be  a  troublemaker  of  the  gravest 
sort,  if  it  should  be  enacted. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  am  ?ure. 
would  do  exactly  the  same.  If  legislation 
were  proposed  which,  in  his  conscientious 
.ludgment,  would  iic  a  troublemaker  for 
our  Nation  and  for  the  area  in  which  he 
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lives.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  on  his  feet 
fighcint;  such  a  law. 

That  IS  the  way  I  feel  about  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  It  IS  very  bad  I  think  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  I  believe  the 
Negroes  have  made  ijreat  progress.  I  be- 
lieve, as  stated  by  Mr.  Chun?  in  his 
book—and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  read 
at  lea.^t  all  of  the  chapter  about  the 
United  States,  which  country  the  author 
admires  so  t;reatly  and  praises  .so 
highly— that  the  Neijroes  m  this  counti-y 
are  happier  and  more  prosperous,  have 
more  opportunities,  and  have  a  better 
chance  than  Negroes  have  been  <;iven 
anywhere  else,  and  that  their  leaders 
ouuht  to  tell  them  that,  because  they 
know  it  to  be  so.  Those  leaders  happen 
to  be  amotiR  tho.se  who  have  had  those 
opportunities  and  have  en.ioyed  the 
prosperitv  and  they  should  be  advising 
their  :o;l(/vers  more  soundly. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  caillhe  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  le.scmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiecttoii  It  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  seme  men 
fought  for  7  years  to  make  America  free 
And  despite  the  feeling  of  those  wlio 
oppo>ie  unlimited  debate  on  this  subject. 
I  intend  to  do  everything  allowable  under 
the  Senate  rules  to  keep  America  free.  I 
shall  oppose  this  amenduient. 

James  Madison  said 

Tlie  .iccumuliUion  of  all  powers,  legislative, 
execute e  and  jvidu-iiirv.  in  the  Mime  hands, 
wheiiier  one.  .i  few  or  many  .ind  whether 
heredit.iry  self-appointed,  or  elected,  mav 
Justly  be  denoiinred  .\s  the  very  definition  ol 
tynnny 

The  Founding  Fathers  recognized  that. 
Thoma.N  Hcbbs  spoke  the  truth  when  he 
said 

FreeUiim  ;s  poiita-al  power  divided  into 
small  ;rigments. 

Consequently  our  Founding  Faiiiers 
drafted  a  Constitution  vhicli  divided 
the  powers  of  government  between  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  national 
level  and  the  State  governments  on  the 
local  level.  .And  they  left  to  the  States 
the  power  tn  regulate  all  contracts  to 
convey  real  estate  and  all  conveyances  of 
real  estate 

I  read  the  .'oUowini:  from  volume  11 
of  American  Junspi-udence  at  pa-,e  331 

From  the  geiUTdl  powers  heretofore  stnttti. 
It  natuniUy  follows  that  nil  instrument* 
affecting  the  title  to  real  rstute.  no  mi.tter 
whrtt  their  natiire.  mns.:  be  go\emed.  as 
to  their  execution,  construe: icn.  and  leg-.il 
suiliclency.  exclusively  by  the  Inws  ol  the 
state   in  which   the  real   estate   is  situated 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, there  is  not  a  single  decision  of  any 
court  which  declares  that  Con^'iess  has 
the  power  to  regulate  the  conveyance 
of  real  estate  or  contracts  to  convey  real 
estate 

The  pending;  forced  housing  amend- 
ment undertakes  to  transfer  from  the 
50  States  of  the  Union  to  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  River  and  to  one  man  on 
the  bankii  of  the  Potomac  River — 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Developiiienl — the  power  to  con- 
trol the  transfer  of  real  estate  in  every 
locality  n  the  .50  States  And  it  pro- 
poses to  do  It  under  a  system  which  de- 
nies to  all  the  landowners  in  America 
the  right  to  have  access  to  courts  of 
law  and  trial  by  .jury  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  rights 

To  be  .sure,  it  contains  a  little  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  tliat  alter  the  Secre- 
tary has  found  the  facts  and  rendered 
a  verdict,  one  can  go  to  the  <-ouits. 
However,  the  courts  will  be  powerless 
to  chanLie  his  findings  of  fact  if  They 
are  supported  by  evidence,  no  matter 
how  conflicting  the  evidence  may  ha\e 
been  and  no  matter  how  overwhelming 
the  evidence  may  have  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  h?s  findings. 

Anyone  who  has  practiced  law  knows 
that  the  important  thing  in  a  ca.se  is  tlie 
findings  of  fact  or  the  verdict  And  if 
anyone  will  let  me  write  the  verdict  I  do 
not  care  who  writes  the  judgment,  be- 
cause the  ludgment  has  to  be  based  on 
the  verdict 

This  IS  one  of  a  series  of  bills  which 
bear  the  beguiling  name  of  civil  rights 
bills.  Every  year  Congress  meets,  and 
men  stand  before  the  Nation  and  say 
that  the  minouty  race  can  be  trans- 
ported nn  flowery  beds  of  ea.se  to  a  more 
abundant  lite  by  the  pa.ssing  of  these  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills. 

We  have  passed  them  and  the  people 
that  were  suppo.sed  to  be  transported  on 
flowery  beds  of  ease  to  more  abundant 
lives  without  exertion  on  then  part  iiave 
not  been  so  transported. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  I  honestly  believe 
that  much  of  the  violence  and  rioting 
that  we  have  had  in  our  cities  has  been 
prompted  by  Irustration  growing  out  of 
the  assurances  ol  the  advocates  of  such 
bills  tliat  these  bills  could  transport  these 
people  without  exertion  on  tiieir  part  to 
more  abundant  lives. 

.Anybjdy  who  claims  that  we  can  legis- 
late any  man  by  means  of  a  law  to  a  more 
abundant  life  is  either  fooling  him.self  or 
trying  to  tool  -iomebody  else.  It  cannot 
be  done  The  only  way  that  any  people 
can  achieve  a  more  abundant  life  is  by 
their  own  exertions,  and  their  own  sacri- 
fices And.  as  I  say.  anyone  who  main- 
tains the  contrary  is  either  fooling  him- 
self or  trying  to  fool  somebody  else. 

The  proponents  of  the  Mondale 
amendment  hold  it  forth  to  the  people  as 
something  that  will  revolutionize  Amer- 
ica and  lift  people  out  uf  the  ghettos 

We  already  have  proof  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  soundness  in  anv  such  asser- 
tion. At  this  moment  while  I  speak.  60 
percent  of  all  of  the  people  of  America 
live  in  areas  \shich  are  covered  by  what 
.some  people  call  fair  housing  laws  How- 
ever these  laws  can  truthfuly  be  de- 
scribed as  forcrd  housing  laws  The  worst 
uhetlos  we  have  m  America  and  the  worst 
scenes  of  noting  we  have  had  in  America 
have  been  located  m  areas  where  such 
laws  are  m  existence,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 

So  we  come  here  promising  the  patient 
that  we  are  going  to  cure  him  with  an- 
other dose  of  the  same  medicme  he  has 
been  takin,;.  which  has  not  in  any  way 
alleviated  his  unfortunate  condition. 


l\^  my  recollection,  the  peopU-  of  tht' 
United  States,  whom  we  are  suppo.-ed  in 
represent  in  Congress,  do  not  favor  fair 
housmu  laws,  or  forced  housinu  laws 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  them  In 
every  instance — North.  South  Fast,  and 
West — where  the  people  have  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
thev  would  ha\<'  fair  housing  laws  ;n 
their  States  or  in  then  communities, 
they  have  rejected  ^ueli  lav.s  Awd  the 
Senate  of  the  United  .State.s  '.Miulci  be  -o- 
ing  auain.-^t  the  popular  will  of  the  ijeopli- 
as  thus  exiiiessed  if  it  were  to  adopt  the 
Mondale  amendment. 

No  one  has  been  impre,s.sed  bv  tin- 
chaos,  which  the  pas.satre  of  such  .th 
amendment  would  engender  in  the  area 
of  land  titles  in  the  United  States  Virtu- 
ally every  State  m  the  Union  has  v.hat  ;> 
called  a  statute  of  frauds,  which  roqum 
that  all  a'-^'recments  and  convevanc 
relating  to  land  titles  shall  be  m  writ- 
lUL^  and  shall  be  siuned  by  the  owner  jr 
bv  his  dulv  authorized  auent.  I  read  such 
a  .statute  from  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  section  22-2: 

.All  contracts  '.o  .-ell  or  convey  any  l.iuH- 
unenu'nts.  or  hereditaments,  or  an\  iiiterf";T 
in  or  concerning  them,  and  all  leases  .u.ri 
contracts  for  leasing  land  for  the  purpa<e 
ol  digging  fiir  gold  or  other  minerals,  or  Irr 
mining  gcnerallv.  of  whatever  duration,  and 
..11  other  leases  and  contracts  lor  leasiui! 
lands  exceeding  in  duration  three  yesrs  :rr:n 
•lie  making  thereof,  shall  be  void  unl^i-i 
said  contract  or  some  memorandum  or  noT<> 
thereof  be  put  in  writing  and  igned  by  the 
partv  to  be  charged  therewltli  ir  by  ^ome 
■  ither  person  by  him  thereto  l.iwfiillv  ni- 
thorized 

Th;s  otaiuie  and  similar  -tatir.es  ;.; 
virtually  every  one  ol  the  other  ■iU  3tat(s 
were  passed  to  prevent  the  perpotratiiJii 
of  frauds  in  respect  to  lands.  They  ouv 
law  oral  contracts  as  set  out  in  the  strt- 
.ite  :n  order  to  prevent  the  perpei ratio;) 
of  fraud.  The  Mondale  amendment  world 
nullify  that  statute  and  similar  -tatu;i 
m  the  other  49  States  and  v.  ould  make  the 
titles  of  land  dependent  upon  oral  offci- 
to  sell  ani  t\en  upon  oral  refusals  'o 
sell. 

If  wc  are  to  have  any  development  n 
this  country  m  the  way  of  building  upon 
hinds,  we  will  have  to  have  one  ijlacc 
'here  eteryone  can  go  to  view  the  evi- 
dence of  title  and  determine  vvhether  iie 
ian  obtain  a  vaUd  title  to  the  properiv 
he  seeka  to  acquire  and  upon  \\hich  it 
.seeks  to  build. 

So  we  have  laws,  such  as  another  North 
Carolina  statute,  in  all  .50  States  I  read 
from  section  47-18  of  the  General  Stnt- 
utes  of  North  Carolina: 

:  47-18.  Conveyances,  contracts  to  .■-■i..c\ 
.vnd  leases  of  Land.  — it. )  No  conveyance  ■: 
l.rind  or  contract  to  convey,  or  lease  o:  Ijr.;) 
.'or  m:ire  thsn  three  years  shall  be  v.Uid  "j 
p.iss  rmy  property  as  against  Hen  creditor?  ." 
purchasers  for  i  valuable  considernti'.n  imni 
the  donor,  bargainor  or  lessor  but  :rom  the 
tirrie  of  registration  thereof  in  the  count. 
where  the  Kind  lies,  or  if  the  land  is  Ijcateti 
in  .Tiore  than  one  county,  then  in  each  coiintv 
*here  any  portion  of  the  land  lies  to  be  efie'  - 
tlve  rts  to  the  land  In  that  county. 

This  statute  was  i^asscd  in  North  Coi- 
olina.  and  .similar  statutes  were  passed 
in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  .-o 
that  a  man  could  search  the  recorded  evi- 
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deuce  of  titles  and  determine  whether 
or  not  he  could  acquire  a  valid  title  to 
the  land  he  desired  to  purchase  or  the 
land  upon  which  he  desired  to  take  an 
encumbrance.  But  under  the  Mondale 
amendment,  these  statutes  would  be  nul- 
lified, for  all  practical  intents  and  i)ur- 
|).ises.  in  all  50  .States:  and  .since  the  title 
to  land  would  bo  made  to  hinse,  under 
the  Mondale  amendent.  on  oral  offers  to 
.sell  or  oral  refusals  to  .sell,  there  would 
be  no  place  that  any  person  could  ascer- 
tain with  any  degree  ot  rertainty  wheth- 
er he  could  acquire  a  .i:ood  title  to  a  piece 
of  land  which  he  pioposed  to  purchase, 
if  the  land  contained  a  residence  or  was 
su.sceptible  of  development  for  residen- 
tial inirposes. 

This  IS  the  chaos  which  the  Mondale 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  introduce 
into  land  titles  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  would  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Government  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  system  of  .government  leave 
ii  the  .States.  And  it  would  do  so  on  a 
strange  pretext. 

The  .gist  of  the  Mondale  amendment 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  words  which 
appear  on  liagc  4  of  the  amendment. 
V  hich  would  make  it  unlavvful  "To  make 
any  oral  or  written  notice,  statement,  or 
advertisement.  v%ith  respect  to  the  sale 
or  nnt'tl  of  a  dwellina:  that  indicates 
rmy  preference  based  on  race,  color,  rc- 
l'.gio:i,  or  natidial  origin." 

What  evil  is  there  in  a  man  preferring 
t(j  sell  or  rent  his  residential  tiropertv  to 
a  |>er.son  of  his  own  race  or  of  his  own 
religi-n? 

The  arRunitnt  hr.s  been  made  on  th.e 
floor  of  I  he  Senate  that  we  h^ve  white 
rr.sident'al  ne-ghborhoods  in  the  United 
States  bccau.s?  of  jJiejudice  entertained 
liv  tlio  P'?o;.;e  who  reside  ui  such  neigh- 
bo. iiOC'ds  against  people  of  other  races 
or  because  of  similar  iire.1udice  enter- 
tained by  real  estate  assents  v.!;o  .sell 
property  in  such  neighborhoods.  I  b?l>ve 
that  TrRurncnt  is  unsound. 

In  all  areas  of  the  country  I  liave 
tisited.  I  have  noticed  that  where  peo;,le 
are  left  tree  to  select  associates  for  the m- 
.•''•Ives  and  their  children  of  tender  years. 
they  nrtuallv  alwavs  select  as  their  a.s.so- 
cmtes  members  of  their  own  race.  I  have 
noticed  that  Members  o:  Congress  of 
Caucasian  ancestry,  both  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  adoption  of  the  Mondale 
amendment  and  thos?  who  oppo.se  it. 
elect  to  live  in  communities  inhabited  by 
ni»mbers  of  their  own  race.  I  do  not  think 
this  comes  about  as  a  matter  of  preju- 
dice. I  think  It  IS  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  natural  law  that  like  tends  to 
seek  like. 

I  say  th's  further:  Even  if  you  assume 
liiere  is  something  wrong  in  preferring 
to  sell  or  lea.se  your  residential  property 
to  a  persoii  of  your  own  race,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  allow  people 
to  continue  to  do  so  if  they  are  to  have 
any  freedom.  If  a  man  is  to  be  told  by 
the  Go\ernment  to  whom  he  can  sell  or 
lease  Iris  property,  then  he  has  no  free- 
dom. If  a  man  lias  no  freedom  to  choose 
to  do  wrong  as  well  as  right,  iie  has  no 
ireedom  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
destroy  one  of  the  fundamental  freedoms 
of  the  American  i)cople.  and  that  is  the 
right  of  i^rivate  property. 
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Property  does  not  consist  merely  of  the 
phy.sical  thing  to  wliicli  one  may  have 
title.  It  consi.sts  of  all  the  attributes  of 
that  thing,  such  as  the  right  to  u.se  :t 
as  one  pleases,  the  right  to  lease  it  as 
one  iJlea.ses.  and  the  right  to  di.si)o.se  of 
it  as  one  plea.ses. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  basic 
proi)-'rty  rights  of  all  Americans.  It  is 
l)ropo.sed  to  rob  all  Americans.  200  mil- 
lion Americans  of  all  races,  of  a  basic 
right,  in  the  expectation  that  such  action 
will  make  them  fonu't  race  or  leligion 
and  live  in  integrated  fashion.  This  has 
not  happened  among  the  CO  percent  of 
our  Nation  where  the.se  laws  are  now  in 
effect. 

I  am  against  this  bill.  I  .im  against  it 
because  I  believe  the  supreme  value  of 
civilization  is  the  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  do 
what  he  wi.shes  to  do  with  his  own. 
regardless  of  whether  it  may  suit  .some 
people  in  jxilitical  office,  and  regaidle.ss 
of  whether  it  suits  .some  of  these  pres- 
sure groups  which  are  constantly  and 
unceasingly  demanding  that  all  Ameri- 
cans be  robbed  of  their  ijrecious  personal 
rights  in  order  that  they  miJht  imt)ose 
their  wills  upon  them 

This  bill,  which  would  iraiisfei  ficim 
the  50  States  and  the  inmimerable  locali- 
ties throughout  the  United  States,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  iwwer  to  con- 
trol not  only  all  sales  and  leases  of  resi- 
dential i-iroperty.  but  also  the  ijower  to 
compel  the  financing  of  purcha.ses  of 
land  is  the  most  serious  a.ssault  on  the 
liberties  of  our  i.'cople  that  lias  been  iJre- 
sented  to  the  Congress  since  I  have  Ijeen 
a  Member  of  the  S;-ii.^tf.  I  am  oppo.sed 
to  it. 

Mr.  Prcsideiit.  a  -:reat  Viitunian. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  understood  Amer- 
ican government  and  its  purix)ses  bettor 
than  anyone  who  ever  oc'cupied  the 
P.esidcncy.  said   this 

Liberty  li;is  never  ccme  irom  rlip  t'o.erii- 
ment.  Liberty  has  alwr.vs  come  from  the  .sub- 
jects of  it.  Tlie  lii.story  of  iiberty  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  limitation  rif  governmental 
power  and  not  the  increase  of  it.  When  we 
re.si.st,  therefore,  the  concentration  nf  power 
we  are  resisting  proccssp.s  of  death  becaiisp 
concentration  of  jjower  i.s  what  alway.s  pre- 
I  ccips  de.striiction  of  Iniman  liberties 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
centiate  the  greatest  iwwer  in  Falderal 
Government  of  any  measure  ever  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress,  and  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  .said,  illustrates  the  truth  thnt  the 
concentration  of  i:>ower  is  what  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  human  lib- 
erties. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Federal 
Government  acting  through  an  executive 
officer,  would  assume  judicial  as  well  as 
executive  powers,  dictate  to  the  American 
people  to  whom  they  could  .sell  their 
property,  and  to  whom  they  could  lease 
their  property,  and  dictate  to  eveiT 
financial  institution  in  the  United  States 
what  property  they  had  to  finance.  I  can- 
not imagine  anything  that  would  be  more 
destructive  of  the  right  of  the  people 
of  this  land  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
than  the  Mondale  amendment. 

I  have  noticed  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington  that  when  men  seek  to  rob 
the  American  people  of  their  freedom. 
they  always  concoct  a  measure  like  the 


Mondale  amendment,  which  denies  the 
light  of  trial  by  jury,  thereby  makina  it 
certain  that  justice  will  not  be  done 
Tliere  never  lias  been  a  more  flagrant 
example  ol  that  than  the  Mondale 
amendment 

Under  this  amendment  (■ontro\ersies 
resi)ecting  liroperty  in  cases  coM-red  by 
the  amendment  could  not  be  tiled  m 
the  courts  in  the  lr>calities  v.liere  the 
liroperty  is  located.  They  would  have  to 
be  tried  by  the  Secretary  of  Housina  and 
Urban  Development,  or  his  designee.  Tlie 
Secretary  is  the  man  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  jjolicies  of  the  bill. 

He  is  the  man  who  is  :iiven  the  ijower 
to  receive  complaints,  to  investigate 
complaints,  to  make  investigations  on 
his  own  volition,  to  make  comjilaints  on 
his  own  volition,  and  after  he  investi- 
gates the  complaints,  then  lie  acts  as 
pro,secutor,  and  while  acting  as  iirosecu- 
tor  he  acts  as  the  iury,  he  finds  the  facts, 
and  then  acts  as  the  judge  and  imposes 
the  judcment. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  the  Constitution 
means  what  it  says  in  the  third  article, 
that  all  the  judicial  |)Ower  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
may  from  lime  to  time  oidain  and  estab 
lish,  these  iii'ovisions.  which  Luve  the 
Secrctaiy  of  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment powers  greater  than  tliose  in- 
joyed  by  i)atentatcs,  are  unconsfitu- 
;io:,al 

It  would  be  a  (ienial  of  due  ;)rocess  of 
law  to  place  all  these  ijowers  :n  a  i)erson 
wlio  has  a  motive  to  rule  a  certain  way. 
It  :s  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Secretary 
1)1  Housing  and  Urban  Developnirnt 
.vould  have  a  strong  motive  to  rule  ;n 
favor  of  the  persons  who  make  the 
cliarces  (jr  :n  who.se  behalf  the  charges 
are  i)reftrrcd.  This  is  true  because,  m  tlie 
first  place,  the  Secretary  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  He  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
the  complaints  and  (jI  holding  iicarings 
on  the  complaints. 

Certainly  a  man  who  is  cnarccri  with 
tlie  investigation  of  complaints  before  he 
tries  a  ijrocccding  based  on  those  com- 
jjlaints  will  reach  the  conclusion  tliat  he 
was  right  in  the  investigation,  and  will 
proceed  to  Irame  his  opinion  m  iiarmony 
with  the  fiiidings  of  the  investiL-ation 
Any  !)erson  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
pro.secutor  should  never  be  the  judge:  it 
is  contrary  to  American  jurisprudence. 

Under  the  Mondale  amendment,  the 
.Secretary  could  also  conduct  i^roceedings 
in  secret  with  the  con.sent  of  the 
parties,  de-spite  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  United  States 
is  that  courts  shall  be  open  at  all  times. 

I  read  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Black  in  tlie  case  of  In  Rr  Murc'ni^on 
i349  U.S.  133).  omitting  .some  material 
that  is  not  pertinent: 

We  have  previously  held  that  tuch  a  Michi- 
gan 'Judge-grand  jury"  cannot  consistentlv 
with  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  summarily  convict  a 
witness  of  contempt  lor  conduct  in  the 
--ecret  hearings. 

The  question  now  before  u.s  ;s  whether  a 
conten-.pt    prf'ceedir.g    conducted    in    accord- 
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anc?  with  these  s-rtiulHrds  oompllea  wuh  the 
fine  pr'rpss  rfqulrcment  "f  »n  impartial 
•rlhuna;  A-here  the  >irtme  Judge  presiding  at 
tJne  I'ontempt  hearlns;  had  ilso  served  ita  the 
one-man  grand  jurv'  out  of  which  'he  eon- 
'empt  charge*  ar'-«e  This  doM  nnt  involve, 
of  course  the  lon^-exerclsed  power  of  courts 
summarily  to  punish  certain  conduct  oc- 
curring In  open  court  = 

The  petitioners.  Murchlson  and  White,  were 
called  lUi  witnesses  before  a  'one-man  Judge- 
grand  Jurv  •  Murchlson  a  Detroit  policeman, 
was  mterro^ted  at  length  in  the  Judge's 
.secret  henr.ngs  where  questions  'A'ere  adked 
him  .ibout  suspected  gambling  m  Detroit  and 
brlberv  of  policemen  His  inswprs  left  'he 
Judge  persusded  that  he  had  committed  per- 
Jup,-  portlcularlv  In  view  of  other  evidence 
before  the  'Mdge-gmnd  Jurv  '■  The  Judge 
'hen  charged  Murchl.-ion  wi'-h  perjurv  and  or- 
dered him  •<>  tppear  and  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  punished  f<ir  criminal  con- 
'empt  '  White,  the  other  petitioner  was  also 
summoned  'o  appear  us  a  witness  in  'he  sime 
one-man  grand  !ur\- '  hearing  .Vsked  numer- 
ous questions  about  gambling  and  bribery, 
he  refused  to  answer  on  'he  ground  that  he 
was  entitled  under  Michigan  law  to  have 
counsel  present  with  him  The  Judge-grand 
lur.-"  charged  White  with  contempt  and  or- 
dered him  U3  appear  .ind  show  cause  The 
Jtirtce  who  had  been  the  "grand  Jurv"  then 
'rted  both  pe'itioners  In  open  court,  con- 
"icted  and  sen'enced  them  for  contempt 
Petitioners  ibiected  to  being  tried  for  con- 
tempt bv  this  particular  Judge  for  a  number 
of  reasons  IncluUing  i  1  i  Michigan  law  ex- 
pres.slv  provides  that  a  Judge  conducting  a 
"one-man  grand  jurv'  inquiry  will  be  dis- 
qualified fmm  hearing  or  trying  any  case 
arising  from  his  inquiry  or  from  hearing  anv 
motion  'o  dismiss  or  quash  any  complaint  or 
Indictment  growing  out  of  it  or  from  hear- 
ing anv  charge  of  contempt  except  alleeed 
contempt  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  in 
response  to  a  summons  or  subpoena':  i2i 
;nal  before  the  judge  who  was  at  the  same 
'ime  the  complainant.  Indtcfer  and  prosecu- 
tor, constituted  a  denial  of  the  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  required  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  )f  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  The  trial 
Judge  answered  the  first  challenge  by  hold- 
ing 'hat  the  -.tate  statute  barring  him  from 
trvmg  the  cor.tempt  cases  violated  "he  Michi- 
gan Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
deprive  a  Judge  nf  inherent  power  to  punish 
contempt  This  Interpretation  of  'he  Michi- 
gan Constitution  Is  binding  here  As  'o  the 
second  challenge  the  trial  Judge  held  'hat 
due  process  did  not  forbid  him  to  try  the 
contempt  charges  He  also  rejected  other  con- 
stitutional contentions  made  bv  petitioners. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  sustained  all  the 
»r!al   "udge's  holdings  and  affirmed  ' 

Now  omittlnt,'  some  parts  not  germane. 
and  continuing 

A  fair  trial  In  ,i  fair  tribunal  is  a  basic 
requirement  of  due  process  Fairness  of 
course  requires  an  absence  nf  actual  bias 
In  the  trial  of  cases  But  our  sv?lem  of  law- 
has  always  endeavored  to  prevent  even  the 
probability  of  unfairness  To  this  end  no 
m..in  -an  be  a  Judge  in  his  own  case  and  no 
man  is  permitted  to  try  cases  where  he  has 
an  interest  In  the  outcome  That  interest 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision.  Circum- 
stances and  relationships  must  be  consid- 
ered     This    Court    has    said,    however,    that 

everv  prficedure  which  would  offer  a  pos- 
sible ■frnptiitujii  '{I  'he  averukje  man  as  a 
Judge  not  to  hold  the  balance  nice,  clear 

and  true  between  the  State  and  the  accused, 
denies  the  latter  due  process  of  law." 

Mr  Ptesident,  there  is  a  i,'ood  deal 
more  discussion  on  this  matter  which 
should  be  made  available  to  all  Senators; 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
'he  entire  opinion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  ubjecllon.  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord 
as  follows: 
i  Opinion  of  the  Court   No    45     Argued  April 

20    1955     decided   May   16     1955 1 

In  He  Mt'Rf  hison  Kt  Al     Certiorari  to  the 

SirpREME  Court  or  Michigan 

A  Michigan  state  Indite  ^rved  .is  a  one- 
man  gr&nd  Jury'  under  Michigan  law  in  In- 
vestigating crime  I. .iter  'he  same  Judge, 
after  a  hearing  iii  open  court  .idjudged  two 
of  the  witnesses  guilty  of  contempt  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  punishment  lor  events  which 
took  place  before  him  in  the  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings Held  Their  trial  and  conviction 
for  contempt  before  the  same  Judge  violated 
•he  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  "  Pp    133-I.'19 

The  power  of  a  trial  Judge  to  punish  for 
A  contempt  commuted  in  his  immediate 
presence  in  open  court  is  not  applicable  to 
the  contempt  proceeding  here  "  P  137  :140 
Mich.  140.  65  N  W  2d  296,  and  340  Mich  151 
65  N   W   2d  301    reversed 

William  L  Colden  argued  the  cause  for  pe- 
titioners With  him  on  the  brief  were  James 
A  Cobb  George  K  C  Hayes  .md  Charles  W 
Jones 

Edmund  E.  Shepnerd.  Solicitor  General, 
.irgued  the  cause  for  the  Stute  of  Michigan, 
respondent  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Thomas  .M  Kaiar.acin.  Altornev  General,  and 
Daniel  J   O  Hara   Assistant  Attornev  CJerieral 

Mr  Ji'sncE  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of 
•he  Court 

Michigan  law  authorizes  any  Judge  of  Ita 
•ourts  of  record  to  act  as  a  so-called  "one- 
man  grand  jury."  He  can  compel  witnesses 
to  appear  before  him  m  secret  to  testify  about 
suspected  crimes  We  have  previously  held 
that  such  a  Michigan  'Judge-grand  Jurv" 
cannot  conslstentlv  with  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  summarily 
convict  a  witness  of  contempt  for  conduct  In 
the  secret  hearings  In  re  Oluer.  333  U.S.  257, 
We  held  that  before  --uch  a  conviction  could 
stand,  due  process  requires  iis  a  minimum 
that  an  accused  be  given  a  public  trial  after 
reasonable  notice  of  the  charges  have  a  right 
•o  examine  witnesses  against  him,  call  wit- 
nesses on  his  own  behalf,  and  be  represented 
by  counsel.  The  question  now  before  us  Is 
whether  a  contempt  proc-^eding  conducted  In 
accordance  with  these  standards  complies 
with  the  due  process  requirement  of  an  Im- 
partial tribunal  where  the  same  Judge  pre- 
siding at  the  contempt  hearing  had  also 
served  as  the  "one-man  grand  Jury"  out  of 
"Ahich  the  contempt  charges  arose.  This 
does  not  Involve,  of  course,  the  long-exer- 
cised power  of  courts  summarily  to  punish 
certain  conduct  occurring  in  open  court  ■ 

The  petitioners.  Murchlson  and  White, 
were  called  as  witnesses  before  a  one-man 
Judge-grand  Jury  ""  Murchlson.  a  Detroit 
policeman,  was  Interrogated  at  length  In  trte 
judges  -secret  hearings  where  questions  were 
aiked  him  about  suspected  gambling  In  De- 
troit and  bribery  of  policemen.  His  answers 
left  the  Judge  persuaded  that  he  had  com- 
mitted perjurv,  parllcularly  In  view  of  ...ther 
evidence  before  the  "Judge-grand  Jury"  The 
Judge  then  charged  Murchlson  with  perjury 
and  ordered  him  to  appear  and  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  punished  lor  'rimlnal 
contempt,'  White,  the  other  petitioner,  was 


'Mich.   Stat     Ann      1'j54.    ^i28  943,    28  944. 

5oc^er  v.  United  States.  343  US    1:  Cooke 

V    United  States.  267  US    517.  539.   Ex  parte 

Savin.  131  US   267   See  also  In  re  Oliver   333 

U  S   257,  273-278 

'  The  contempt  charge  signed  by  the  Judge 
reads  In  part  as  follows- 

It  therefore  appearing  ,  that  the  said 
Patrolman  Lee  Roy  Murchlnson  I  sic  I  has 
been  guilty  of  wilfuU  £uid  corrupt  perjury, 
which  perjury  has  an  obstructive  effect  upon 
•he  judicial  inquiry  being  conducted  by  tins 
court     and     the     said     Patrolman     Lee     Rov 


also  summoned  t<;  appear  .is  a  witness  ::i  the 
same   one-man   k'rand   Jury  "  hearing    Asked 
numerous     (juestlons     about     gambllnl^    and 
bribery,  he  refu.sed  to  answer  on  the  cr  uiid 
that  he  was  entitled  under  Michigan  .iw  to 
have  couni»el  present  with  him    The     judge- 
>;rand   Jury"     charged    White   with   contempt 
.iiid  ordered  him  to  appear  and  show     .na-e 
The   Judge   who  had   been   the     grana    'ur\' 
then    tried    both    petitioners    in    open       .>irt 
convicted  and  sen'enced  'hem  for  contenii  ' 
I'etltloners  objected   to  being  tried  for     ■  u- 
tempt  by  this  particular  Judge  for  a  ii'iiiiher 
I'f  reasons  inrUidinK;    ill    Michigan  law   •  x- 
pressly   provides   that   a  judge  conducting 
une-man  grand   Jury'"   inquiry  will  be  iii^- 
quallfled    from    hearlni;    or    trying    anv     ..sf 
arising  from  his  inquiry  or  from  hearlt./  .ii,v 
motion  to  dismiss  or  qvia-^h  any  complau.t     r 
Indictment  growing  out  of  it.  or  from  i.pir 
Ing  any  charge  of  contempt    "except    '".pceu 
contempt  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  appear  i.t 
response   to   a   summons   or   subpoena'      .2) 
trial  before  the  judge  who  was  at  the  -anie 
time  the  complainant.  Indlcter  and  pr'  »eci;- 
tor.  constituted  a  denial  of  the  lair  .ir.c.  im- 
partial   trial    required    by    the    Due    Prxfs 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  .-\mendment     .  tV.e 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tl.  >  trln; 
Judge  answered  the  first  challenge  by  hoW. 
Ing  that  the  state  statute  barring  htm  iniM 
trving  the  contempt  cases  violated  the  Mich- 
igan   Constitution    on    the    ground    t(-.it    it 
would  deprive  a  Judge  of  inherent  pouer  'o 
punish  contempt    This  interprctatu  r.     :  -''.e 
Michigan   Constitution    Is   binding   here    .\'-, 
to  the  .second  challenge  the  trial  Judae  I'.eld 
that  due   process  did  not   forbid  hln:  ■"   'rv 
the  < Dhlenipt  charges   He  also  rejected     'lier 
constitutional    contentions    made    by    o,>ti- 
tloners    The  State  Supreme  Court  sus'  -ipp'I 
all   the  trial   Judge's  holdings  and  affinr.eri  • 
Importance     of     the     federal     constitutional 
questions  raised   ( aused   us   to  trrant     crti- 
orarl  ■  Tlie  view  we  take  makes  It  imt.pi-th- 
-sarv  for  us  to  consider  or  decide  any  c:    ..■  te 
questions  except   the   due   process  cl ..llcr.ie 
to  trial  by  the  Judge  who  had  conducted  -he 
secret    "one-man    grand    Jury"    proceed : n c t ' 
.\   fair   trial   In   a   fair   tribunal   is    i     ).is:c 
requirement    of    due    process.    Falrn^'ss    >  f 
course  requires  an  absence  of  actual  ''.as  ,;l 
the  trial  of  cases.  But  our  system  of  iry  lirts 
always  endeavored  to  prevent  even  the  prcu- 
abillty  of  unfairness.  To  this  end  no  v.:  i:\  can 
tje  a  Judge  in  his  own  case  and  no  ir-in  's 
permitted  to  try   -ases  where  he  has     :;  in- 
terest in  the  outcome.  That  interest     Annot 
be  dehned  with  precision.  Clrcumstanco^  .^nd 
relationships  must  be  considered.  This     ourt 
has  said,  however,  that  everv  procedure  '  l.ich 
would    offer    a    possible    temptation    ti    'lie 
.iverage  man  .is  a  Judge  not  to  hold  t.^-e 

balance  nice,  clear  and  true  between  "he 
StL.te  and  the  accused  denies  the  lattT  due 
process  of  law  "  Tnmey  v    Ohio.  273  U  -'   ,il'.' 


Murchlnson  |.sic|  obstructed  the  j  ;ciici.Tl 
function  of  the  court  by  wilfully  giving  iiVc^ 
answers  as  ,,f^resald.  and  did  also  lend  '■") 
impair  the  respect  for  the  authority  :  'he 
court,  all  of  which  perjury  and  false  answer-^ 
given  bv  the  said  witness  aforesaid  wa:^  com- 
mitted during  the  sitting  of.  in  the  prssence 
and  view  of  this  court  and  constitutes  ••riml- 
nal contempt: 

"It  Is  therefore  ordered  that  the  sole  Pa- 
•rolman  Lee  Roy  Murchmsan  \sic\  >ppear 
before  this  court  on  the  tenth  day  of  Mav 
1954.  at  10:00  o'clock  m  the  forenoor.  .nd 
.show  cause  whv  he  should  not  be  punis.ied 
for  criminal  contempt  of  this  court  because 
of  his  aforesaid  acts." 

'In  T  lV'/;itc.  340  Mich  140.  65  N '.V  :d 
296:  m  re  Mvrchison.  340  Mich.  151,  65  N  ^V 
2d  301 

•348  US  894. 
That   we  lay  aside  certain  other  feder.  ! 
constitutional    challenges    by    petitioners    i; 
not  to  be  taken  .is  any  intimation  thiit    ve 
have  passed  on  them  one  vcay  or  ani.t:-.er 


Februari)  id,  U)(>S 
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532  Such  a  stringent  rule  may  sometimes 
bar  trial  by  Judges  who  have  no  actual  bias 
and  who  would  do  their  very  best  to  weigh 
the  scales  of  Justice  equally  between  con- 
tending parties  But  to  perform  Its  high 
lunction  in  the  best  way  "Justice  must  sat- 
isfv  the  appearance  of  justice."  Offutt  v. 
VnUed  States.  ;J48  U.S.  11,  14. 

It  would  be  very  strange  if  our  .system  of 
law  permitted  a  Judge  to  act  as  a  grand  Jury 

■  ind  then  try  the  very  persons  accused  iis  a 
result  of  his  investigations.  Perhaps  no  State 
has  ever  forced  a  defendant  to  accept  grand 
Jurors  as  proper  trial  Jurors  to  pass  on 
charges  growing  out  of  their  hearings."  A 
single  "Judge-Krand  Jury"  is  even  more  a 
p;u-t  of  the  accusatory  process  than  an  ordi- 
nary lay  grand  Juror  Having  been  a  part  of 
that  process  a  Judge  cannot  be.  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  wholly  disinterested  in  the 
conviction  or  .icquitt;\l  of  those  accused. 
While  he  would  not  likely  have  all  the  zeal 
'  f  .1  prosecutor,  it  can  certainly  not  be  said 
that  he  would  have  iic.no  of  that  zeal.^  Fair 
inah  are   too  important   u   part   of  our  free 

oricty  to  let  pro^ecutincj  judges  be  trial 
■.icloes  of  the  charqr-i  they  prefer:'  It  Is  true 
ihat  contempt  committed  in  a  trial  court- 
room can  under  ^ome  circumstances  be  pun- 
ished summarily  by  the  trial  judge.  See  Cooke 
v  rnited  .Vfafcs  267  It  y  .517  539  But  ad- 
judication by  a  trial  Judge  tjf  a  contempt 
rommltted  In  his  immediate  presence  In  open 
court  cannot  be  likened  to  the  proceedings 
here  Per  we  held  in  the  Ulner  case  that  a 
person  charged  with  contempt  before  a  "one- 
jnan  grand  jurv"  could  not  be  summarilv 
tried. 

.AS  a  practical  matter  It  is  dillicult  if  not 
impos.slble  for  a  Judge  to  free  him.self  irom 
the  inluence  <jf  what  t-ok  place  in  hi.-; 
"Pirnnd-jury"  secret  :r.'.slon.  His  recollection 
of  that  IS  likely  to  weiijh  lar  more  heavily 
vk'lth  him  than  any  testimonv  ttlven  in  the 
oTjen  hearings.  That  it  .-omctimes  dOP.s  is 
Illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
'.Vhitp'.s  case  In  hndlng  White  guilty  of  con- 
•"^mpt  the  trial  judge  said,  "There  l.s  one 
'hing  l*^e  record  does  not  -how,  and  that 
WHS  Mr.  Whites  :ittltude.  and  I  must  ."sav 
'hat  his  attitude  w,is  a!mo,st  insolent  in  the 
mnnncr  in  which  he  answered  questions  and 
Ids  littltude  upon  the  witness  .'•tand. 
Not  only  was  the  personal  attitude  insolent. 
•  >lit  it  w.'iK  dehant.  and  I  want  to  jiut  that 
in  the  record  "  In  .mswer  to  defense  coun- 
sel's motion  to  strike  these  statements  be- 
cause they  were  not  part  of  the  original  rec- 
ord the  Judge  said.  "That  is  .something  .  .  . 
th.Tt  wouldn't  appear  on  the  record,  but  it 
•A'ould  be  very  evident  t.j  the  court."  Thus 
'he  judge  whom  due  process  requires  to  be 
impartial  in  weighlnc  the  evidence  presented 
belore  him.  called  on  In.s  own  personal 
Knowledije    aid   impression  of  what  had  oc- 

■  urred  in  the  urand  Jury  room  and  his  Judg- 
i.'ifnt   was  based   1:1  jjart  on  thl.s  impression. 


See,  eg.  Note,  50  LRA  1 N  S.  1  933.  953- 
'154   970-971 

Apparently  the  trial  judge  here  did  con- 
'idor  himself  a  part  of  the  prosecution.  In 
pa.ssing  on  a  request  of  Murchlson'^  counsel 
lor  a  two-day  postponement  of  the  con- 
lenipt  trial  the  Judge  said,  "There  are  two 
points  that  suggest  themselves  to  me. 

"One  is  that  if  the  respondent  Is  going 
to  (lalm  that  he  was  in  Shrewesberry,  On- 
t.irlo,  Canada,  on  March  !).  1954,  that  we 
"Ught  to  be  furnished  with  information  so 
that  we  could  between  now  and  two  days 
from  now.  which  I  am  K'olng  to  give  you.  tie 
<ould  do  .some  checking  and  investigating 
"urselves."  1  Emphasis  supplied.) 

Because  of  the  Judge's  dual  position  the 
view  he  took  of  his  function  is  not  at  all 
surprising 

•See.  eg,.  Queen  v  London  County  Coun- 
•  il  118921  1  QB  190:  Wisconsin  ex  rel. 
Oetchel  v  Brad'..-^h.  !t5  Wis.  205.  70  NW 
172. 


the  accuracy  of  which  could  not   be  tested 
by  adequate  cross-examination 

This  Incident  also  shows  that  ihe  judge 
was  doubtless  more  familiar  with  the  tacts 
and  circumstances  in  which  the  charges  were 
rooted  than  was  any  other  witness  There 
were  no  public  witnesses  upon  whom  peti- 
tioners could  call  to  ttlve  disinterested  testi- 
mony concerning  what  took  place  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  judge  If  there  had 
been  they  might  have  been  able  to  refute  the 
Judge's  statement  about  White's  insolence 
Moreover,  as  shown  by  the  judge's  statement 
here,  a  "Judge-grand  Jury"  might  himself 
many  times  be  a  very  materia!  witness  m  a 
later  trial  for  contempt  If  the  charge  should 
be  heard  before  that  Judge  the  result  would 
be  either  that  the  defendant  must  be  de- 
j^rived  of  examining  c;r  cross-examining  him 
or  else  there  would  be  the  spectacle  of  the 
trial  Judge  presenting  testimony  upon  which 
lie  must  finally  pass  in  determining  the  M.uilt 
or  innocence  of  the  defendant  In  cither 
event  the  State  would  have  the  beneht  <jf  the 
judge's  personal  knowledge  while  the  ac- 
cused would  be  denied  an  ttleclive  oppor- 
tunity to  cross-examine.  The  right  of  a  de- 
fendant to  examine  and  cross-examine  wll- 
nesses  is  loo  essential  10  a  lair  trial  ti;  have 
that  right  jeopardized  in  such  way 

We  hold  that  it  was  a  violation  of  due 
process  for  the  "Judge-grand  Jury"  to  Irv 
these  petitioners,  and  it  was  therefore  error 
lor  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mlchiitan  to  up- 
hold the  convictions.  The  judt-'ments  are  re- 
versed and  the  causes  are  reniancied  lor  pro- 
ceedings not  inconsistent  with  this  opiiilun. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Jv.stice  Heed  aiid  Mr  .Iisitci:  Mi.mon. 
dissenting,  with  whom  Mr  .Ii  siue  Hcrton 
Joins 

The  Court  holds  that  ll  is  ullccjiibtitu- 
tlonal  for  a  stale  judge  to  lamlsh  a  contempt, 
previously  committed  liefore  him  while  act- 
ing as  a  .so-called  one-man  grand  jury,  alter 
a  full  hearing  in  open  court  It  holds  that 
White,  in  being  .so  punished  lor  hl.s  blanket 
relusal  to  answer  any  qv.estions  before  the 
f_'rand  jury,  and  Murchlson.  in  bpiiit'  so  pun- 
ished for  perjury  befc;re  the  same  body,  were 
("eprived  of  their  liberty  without  clue  process 
cjI  law. 

This  conclusion  is  not  rested  on  any  ir- 
regularity in  the  proceedings  belore  cither 
the  grand  jury  or  the  court.  Under  Michigan 
procedure  a  single  estate  judge  makes  the 
grand  jury  investigation,  not  in  secret,  but 
with  other  public  officials  to  aid  him.  and  a 
transcript  is  made  of  the  testimony.  There 
i.s  certainly  nothing  unconstitutional  about 
this.  A  State  may  reduce  the  customary  num- 
ber of  grand  jurors  to  one.  and  impart  the 
investigatory  duty  to  a  member  of  lus  judi- 
ciary if  it  so  desires.  Further,  the  accused  .s 
afforded  a  full  hearing  in  open  court,  with  .: 
statement  of  charges,  benefit  of  counsel  and 
a  full  opportunity  to  explain  Ills  conduct 
before  the  grand  jury,  before  being  held  in 
contempt.  Thus  all  the  requiremenets  set 
down  in  In  re  Oluer.  :133  U.S.  257.  are  met. 

The  Court's  delerminaiion  is  rested  on  the 
sole  fact  that  the  same  Judge  first  cited  pe- 
titioners for  coiitempt  committed  in  liis 
presence,  and  then  presided  over  the  pro- 
ceedings leading  to  the  final  adjudication.  It 
is  neither  shown  nor  alleged  that  the  st;ite 
Judge  was  in  any  way  biased.  Nor  is  this  re- 
quired by  the  Court,  for  it  holds,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  that  the  judge's  "interest"  in  a 
conviction  makes  the  proceedings  inherently 
prejudicial  and  thus  constitutionally  in- 
valid. The  fact  that  the  "interest"  of  the 
state  judge  in  this  procedure  is  no  different 
from  that  of  other  judges  who  have  tradi- 
tionally punished  for  contempt  leads  us  to 
dissent. 


'See  Hale  v.  Wyatt.  78  N  H.  214.  98  A. 
379.  See  also.  Witnesses -Competency — Com- 
petency of  a  Presiding  .Judge  .is  Witness.  28 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  115. 


In  Sacher  v  VnUed  States.  343  U.S  1,  we 
upheld  the  [jower  of  a  lederal  district  Judge 
to  summarily  punish  a  contempt  previously 
comnuited  in  liis  presence.  In  that  case. 
.liter  a  trill  which  had  extended  lor  iome 
nine  months,  the  trial  judge  issued  a  certlfi- 
c:ite  summarily  holding  defense  counsel  in 
contempt  lor  their  actions  during  the  -rial 
There  were  no  lormalities.  no  hearings,  no 
"akiiit;  of  evidence,  no  arguments  ,ind  no 
briefs  We  held  that  such  a  pirocedure  was 
permitted  by  Rule  42  of  the  Federal  Hules 
oi  Cnmin.U  Procedure  which  codified  ihe 
■prevailing  usages  at  l.iw."  The  Court  spe- 
cific illy  rejected  the  contention  that  the 
judge  who  lieard  '.he  contempt  w.is  (.ll.squ.ili- 
lied  iroin  punlshiiig  r.  and  should  be  re- 
(juired  'o  .issume  the  role  ol  accuser  or  com- 
plaining Witness  before  another  judge.  In 
offutt  v,  Unttrd  States.  348  U.S.  11.  the  C-ouri 
simply  stated  .in  exception:  when  the  trial 
jadae  becomes  jjers^onaliy  embroiled  with  the 
ontenmor,  he  must  step  a.side  m  lavor  of 
.mother  judge  That  decision  was  rested  upon 
our  supervisoi'V  .lUthorlty  over  the  .idmm- 
istration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  lederal 
courts  The  Court  now  holds,  even  though 
there  is  no  >howiiin  ^.r  contention  that  the 
state  judue  became  i-nibroiled  or  personally 
exercised,  or  was  in  ,iny  way  biased,  'hat  as 
,1  mailer  of  constllutionul  law-  of  procedural 
due  pi-ocess — a  state  judge  may  not  punish 
a  contempt  previously  (ommltted  .n  his 
ijresence  This  seems  inconsistent  wi'h  all 
tl.at  has  gone  belore. 

The  (,:ourt,  presumably  referring  :•>  the 
Situation  in  the  lederal  courts,  states  that 
the  "adjudication  by  a  trial  Judge  of  ,  con- 
tempt commuted  in  his  Inimediate  jiieaence 
m  (.pen  cotirt  cannot  be  likened  to  the  pro- 
ceedings here,"  The  reason  that  it  caniiijt.  w<» 
are  told,  is  because  "we  held  in  the  Oliver 
case  that  a  person  charged  with  contempt 
belore  a  'one-man  t-'^and  jury'  could  not  l.ie 
summarily  tried."  This  is  hardly  explanatory. 
lor  the  question  of  whether  the  hearing  is  to 
be  summary  or  i)lenary  has  no  ijeariug  on 
the  attitude  or  "Interest"  of  the  jtidses  m 
the  two  Situations,  which  is  indiKtinguish- 
able  Tiie  simple  fact  is  I  hat  in  the  :ederal 
courts  we  .illow  the  same  j-jdge  -.vho  hears 
the  contempt  .ind  issues  the  certinoile  to 
punish  it  subsequently  ind  summanlv,  but 
;n  this  case  we  do  not  allow  such  puni.stiment 
even  alter  n  full  court  trial.  The  only  factual 
(lilltrence  between  .s'ac'i''"  ,ind  '.his  -ase  is 
th.it  the  contempt  m  .s'ac'.o  r  was  committed 
at  a  public  trial.  When  the  conten-.pt  ;s  not 
( ommltted  in  open  court  we  require  'hat  the 
'  rinimal  conviction  be  in  public  and  that  the 
individu.d  be  given  a  lull  hearine.  with  an 
opportunity  to  delend  liimself  against  the 
charges  prolered  and  i:j  make  a  record  Irom 
which  to  .ppeal  In  re  Oliver,  333  U.S  257 
Petitioners  iiad  .dl  this  They  ;:re  lot  en- 
'  uled  to  more 

We  do  not  see  liow  it  can  be  held  that  it 
'.lolates  fundamental  concepts  of  lair  play 
.md  justice  for  a  state  judge  after  a  full  court 
trial  to  punish  a  contempt  prevlouslv  ob- 
served when  acting  as  :■■  grand  Jary.  -.vhen  it 
lias  been  held  that  it  i.^  perfectly  proper  for 
.1  lederal  judge  to  summarily  punish  .1  con- 
tempt previously  observed  :.•:  open  court  It 
^eems  to  us  that  the  Court  has  imposed  a 
more  striiigent  requiremeiit  on  state  judees 
.is  .1  matter  of  due  process  than  we  have  mi- 
posed  on  lederal  judges  over  'v^'hom  "we  exer- 
cise supervisory  power. 

The  Court  relies  heavily  '-n  Tumey  v  Ohw. 
273  U..S.  510  There  ve  held  that  it  deprives 
.1  defendant  of  due  process  to  "subject  his 
l.berty  or  property  to  the  judament  of  ,.  court 
the  ludee  of  which  ha.s  a  direct,  personal, 
.-ubstantial.  ijecuniary  interest  in  reaciiintr  a 
(  onclusion  aeamst  him  in  his  case,"  Id.,  .it 
523.  It  IS  one  thing  to  hold  that  a  judge  has 
too  ureal  an  interest  in  .1  case  to  permit  the 
rendition  of  ,1  i.iir  verdict  when  his  com- 
pensation is  determiiied  by  the  result  he 
reaches.    It    is    quite    .mother    thing    'o   dis- 
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fiuallfy  -v  state  Judge  ..s  havlnit  too  great  an 
interest  to  render  ii  due  process  judgment 
when  Ms  r.ole  interest,  .is  shown  by  this 
record,  is  tlie  maintenrt'ice  of  order  .ind 
decorum  in  the  investigation  of  crime-  ;in 
interest  which  he  shares  In  common  with  all 
indices  who  punish  for  contempt 

The  State  of  Mlchls?an  h<is  decided  that  in 
the  administration  of  its  criminal  law  It  Is 
wise  to  have  the  investigating  power  in  the 
hands  .-f  i  Judge  It  has  also  decided  that  the 
Jud^e  who  observes  the  contempt  Is  to  preside 
at  the  trial  of  the  contemner.  It  does  not 
seem  tlmt  there  is  here  such  a  uolatlon  of 
[iccepted  iiidlclal  standards  .is  to  Justify  this 
Courts  determination  of  unconstitutionality. 

We  would  ainrm. 

Mr  ERVTN  Mr  President.  I  say  that 
the  Mondale  amendment,  which  charces 
the  Secretary  with  the  rcspon.Mbihty  to 
enforce  the  law.  which  vests  m  the  Sec- 
retai-y  the  power  to  receive  and  make 
complaints,  which  vests  in  him  the  duty 
to  investis-'ale.  which  vests  in  him  the 
power  to  determine  whether  a  proceed- 
ing or  a  trial  should  be  had.  and  which 
vests  in  him  the  power  to  act  as  prose- 
cutor, uirr.  and  jud«e.  makes  it  certain 
that  justice  will  not  rule.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  denial  of  the  due  process  of  law 
because  iie  would  have  an  interest  m 
lenderinc  a  decision  contrary  lo  the 
landowner. 

If  we  want  to  resist  the  processes  of 
death  described  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  we 
must  s;nke  down  this  treniendous  effort 
to  centralire  in  the  Federal  Government 
in  Washinulon  the  power  w  control  the 
.sale,  lensint:.  and  financini:  of  residential 
property  throughout  the  United  States. 

.\fr  President.  I  shall  have  other  re- 
marks to  make  on  a  future  occasion  on 
this  subject,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  he  permitted 
to  resume  my  remarks  on  a  subsequent 
tx;casion  and  have  the  remarks  made 
today  and  those  made  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  count  as  only  one  speech  on 
this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  'o  tlie  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  fair  hoiis- 
mu  leiiislation  for  this  Nation  is  Ion? 
o\tr:due.  We  have  passed  laws  which 
-;uaiantce  equal  oppoitimities  in  educa- 
tion and  jobs,  and  oqual  access  to  public 
accommodations,  the  votina;  booth  and 
the  urv  box.  The  overwhelmine  ma.ionty 
of  Americans  believe  m  the  nshtness  of 
the.sc  iaws. 

Vet  many  of  our  citizens  are  fenced 
into  ghettos. 

Most  persons  in  this  country  can  rent 
or  buy  the  dwellinK  of  their  choice,  if 
they  have  the  money  or  credit  to  qualify. 
But  others,  even  if  they  have  unlimited 
funds  and  impeccable  credit,  often  are 
denied  access  to  decent  housinti  simply 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin 

There  is  a  crisis  in  human  relations  in 
America  today.  Negroes  in  this  countrj' 
are  dcmandini;  that  they  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are — human  beings  with  rights 
commensurate  with  their  status  as  citi- 
zens of  'he  United  States 

Our  tnultiracial  society  can  pursue  its 
dreams  in  harmonious  concord,  or  it  can 
continue  to  burn  its  energy  in  futile  dis- 
cord. Congress  can  face  the  issues  boldly 
and  lay  down  the  guidelines  for  greater 


cooperation  between  all  members  of  our 
society,  or  it  can  sidestep  the  issues,  and 
leave  the  field  open  to  prejudice  and  un- 
reason . 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Johnson 
.aid  that  race  riots  in  our  cities  are  '  in- 
evitable" this  summer  and  in  future 
years  I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that 
they  are  inevitable.  Certainly,  we  must 
offer  constructive  alternatives  to  racial 
strife 

Enactment  of  a  fair  housing  bill  will, 
in  it.self,  not  solve  all  of  our  problems. 
But  failure  to  recognize  the  rights  of  all 
our  citizens  to  equal  access  to  decent 
housing  within  their  means  will  certainly 
aggravate  thn.se  problems. 

.Solutions  ti)  .Americas  racial  prob- 
lems will  ultimately  be  found  in  the 
understanding,  compassion,  and  mutual 
concern  among  the  people  them.selves. 
But  we  in  Cumiress  can  .set  the  frame- 
work for  that  understanding;  and  com- 
pa.ssion  We  must  lead  the  way  by  ap- 
l>ealini;  to  man's  conscience. 

The  propo.sed  fair  housing  amendment 
would  add  a  .•^econd  title  to  the  pending 
civil  rights  protection  bill  With  .some 
modifications,  it  is  virtually  identical  to 
title  IV  of  S  1026.  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967.  and  to  S.  13.=i8.  the  Fair  Hou.sing 
.Act  of  1967.  on  which  3  days  of  hearings 
were  held  last  .Au'Just  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
am  a  cospon.sor  of  both  measures  as  well 
as  the  pending  amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  prohibits 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  housing.  It  would  bo  carried 
out  in  three  stages. 

Immediately  upon  its  enactment,  the 
act  would  .ipply  to  housing  already  sub- 
lect  to  the  Prcs  dent's  order  on  equal 
otjportunity  in  housmu  of  November  JO, 
1962.  That  Executive  order  covers  fed- 
•  rally  assi.ncd  hr  usinu — essentially  hous- 
ing with  FlIA-  or  VA-iiuaranteed  raort- 
L;ages  or  public  housinu. 

On  January  1.  1969.  the  act's  coverage 
would  be  extended  to  housing  held  for 
^ale  or  rent  by  someone  other  than  its 
occupant  and  to  housing  for  five  or  more 
families. 

Finally,  on  January  1.  1970.  all  hous- 
ing except  two  categories  would  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  act.  Religious 
institutions,  or  schools  and  other  agen- 
cies affiliated  with  them,  may  '4ive  pref-» 
erence  in  housing  to  persons  of  their 
own  religion  despite  the  act.  The  "Mrs. 
Murphy  '  clause  excludes  from  the  act's 
coverage  dwellings  for  four  or  fewer 
families 

The  fair  housing  amendment  al.so  pro- 
hibits blockbusting,  discrimination  in 
the  financing  of  housing,  discrimination 
in  the  provision  of  services  or  admission 
to  membership  by  real  estate  organiza- 
tions, and  interference  with  or  threats 
against  persons  enjoying  or  .attempting 
to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights  which  the  act 
grants  or  protects.  These  prohibitions  go 
into  effect  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  the  law. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  administer  and  en- 
force the  act.  During  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  act's  coverage,  he  would  un- 
dertake an  educational  campaign  to  ac- 


quaint the  housing  industry  and  the 
country  generally  with  the  act's  provi- 
sions. 

The  Secretary  must  seek  a  voluntary 
.solution  in  every  case.  If  his  attempt 
is  unsuccessful,  he  may  issue  a  com- 
plaint, hold  hearings,  and.  if  the  evi- 
dence dlsclo.sed  that  di.-crimmatory  acts 
liad  occurred,  issue  orders  granting  ap- 
propriate relief.  All  orders  are  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

.A  person  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
injured  by  a  discriminatory  housing 
practice  may  file  a  charge  with  the  Sec- 
retary The  Secretary  does  not  have  to 
conciliate  nr  i.ssue  a  complaint  on  the 
basis  of  every  chartie  filed,  but  if  he  does 
not.  the  complainant  may  start  an  ac- 
tion him.self  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

The  Attorney  General  may  initiati- 
suits  to  enforce  the  act  in  U  ."^ 
district  courts  when  he  has  reasonabh 
cause  to  believe  that  there  is  a  pattern 
or  practice  uf  housina  rii.scrimination. 
that  is.  where  there  is  concerted  or  per- 
sistent interference  with  riuhts  pro- 
tected by  the  act. 

The  act  leaves  existing  State  and 
local  fair  housing  laws  in  effect.  In  ap- 
propriate ca.ses.  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  cede 
his  jurisdiction  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, or  cooperate  with  them  in  joint  en- 
forcement of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
tair  hou.sins  laws. 

Last  year.  Pennsylvania's  Gov.  Ray- 
;nond  P.  Shafer  signed  into  law  oiie  of 
the  broadest  open  housing  measures  in 
the  Nation,  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  the  .sale  nf  all  housing  in  the 
State.  .At  that  time,  he  said: 

What  we  liave  done  this  >  e.ir  is  really  oiilv 
part  nf  the  beginning — the  frame  on  whlc.i 
we  must  now  put  human  wisdom  and  \mder- 
.standlng  to  work  In  ending  the  race  cris:? 
this   Natt.jn   faces 

I  hope  that  we  can  act  at  the  national 
level  with  tqual  courage  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President,  if  cent 
years  i^.ave  seen  dramatic  inogress  in 
providing  the  .American  Nt;gro  with  the 
rights  en.ioyed  by  all  other  Americans 
Laws  designed  to  iruarantee  equal  rights 
for  all  in  using  public  accommodations, 
in  education,  voting,  in  emplcvmcnt  op- 
lioitunities.  have  advanced  the  Negro  in 
his  struggle  to  achieve  the  rights  which 
never  should  liave  been  denied  ii;m.  Tlie 
proposed  fair  housmu  amendment  ines- 
enily  before  the  Svnate  .s  i'r.>^  lotncal. 
cssent  al  and  inevitable  next  .^tep  toward 
a  more  complete  realization  of  those 
rights. 

The  time  is  now  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  insuring  all  Americans  an  equal 
choice  in  their  selection  nl  housing.  Our 
technology  is  capable  of  producmg  for  us 
a  wide  range  of  opportunities  lor  choices 
of  living  i)atterns  that  are  t'ae  principal 
virtues  of  metropolitan  life,  of  a  free 
economy  and  of  a  technological  .society. 
But  when  those  opportunities  and  those 
choices  are  withheld  from  certain  seg- 
ments of  society,  they  can  lead  only  to 
social  di.sorganizat.on  and  cliaos 

The  iact  is.  our  social  structures,  and 
the  political  machinery  which  responds 
to  the  attitudes  of  our  people,  are  chang- 
ing with  agonizing  slowness.  And  as  the 
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events  of  last  summer  have  demon- 
.strated.  time  is  running  out.  The  per- 
torniance  t)f  our  society  has  not  kept 
l>ace  with  tlie  iiomi.ses  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

.A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
to  cope  with  this  crisis  in  our  .society. 
They  have  included  recommendations  lor 
ma.ssive  investments  in  the  physical  re- 
.--ources  of  our  cities,  new  approaches  in 
terms  of  private  investment,  full  appro- 
priations for  (>xisting  i?rograms,  and  new 
tcchn  ques  lor  the  application  of  our  na- 
tional resources. 

The  embodiment  of  all  of  these  jjio- 
l)osaLs  IS  the  model  cities  jjrogram.  This 
program  provides  for  a  comprehensive, 
concerted  attack  on  all  the  ills  of  a  spe- 
cific community,  to  eliminate  slum  and 
blight,  and  to  enuaue  in  physical  and  so- 
cial renewal.  The  Model  Cities  .Act  was 
the  result  of  our  realization  that  we  can- 
not deal  with  each  aspect  of  ijoverty 
eparately  and  expect  to  achieve  any 
meaningful,  lastiiu;  results.  The  aim  now 
IS  to  provide  \astly  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  tlio  slum  resident  to  help  him 
improve  every  aspect  of  his  life. 

However,  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves that  a  completely  revitalized  model 
city  area,  or  '^^olden  '.hetto  "  as  it  has 
been  called,  is  tlic  final  solution  to  the 
plight  of  tlie  Neuro.  F'or  no  matter  how 
livable  a  neiuliboi  hood  is.  and  no  matter 
what  social  and  educational  resources  it 
l>rovides,  it  will  'oe  of  no  help  to  the  resi- 
dent who.se  job  has  moved  elsewhere.  It 
will  provide  no  satisfaction  to  the  Negro 
ivho  would  like  to  move  elsewhere  but 
who  is  forced  to  remain  becau.se  he  can- 
not find  other  suitable  housmt;  due  to  his 
color. 

A  critical  problem  of  the  core  city  i.s 
the  decline  of  industiT.  The  office  build- 
inc,3  v.-hich  are  replacinu  industry  in  our 
iities  offer  few  job.';  for  the  unskilled. 
Employment  opportunities  which  do 
I  rise  in  our  cities  are  being  filled  by  sub- 
urban dwellers  who  take  away  much 
:rom  our  cities  and  contribute  little  to 
them.  Willie  we  can  make  every  cfTort  to 
retain  and  increase  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  t.he  city,  we  cannot  overlook 
the  need  for  and  advisability  nf  the  city 
dweller  bcma  able  to  seek  the  best  jjos- 
ible  job  wherever  it  is.  Tlie  exodus  of  in- 
dustry from  the  city  has  been  a  bitter 
development  for  the  Necro.  He  cannot 
.ifford  to  commute  to  the  relocated  plant 
and  he  is  denied  an  apartment  to  rent  or 
a  house  to  buy  in  the  .-uburbs  simply  on 
the  basis  of  his  race.  Fortune  magazine 
recently  conducted  a  study  which  re- 
caled  that  the  majority  of  suburban 
towns  have  exiDcrienced  next  to  no  influx 
of  Necrocs,  while  The  few  I'.ains  which 
■  lavc  occurred  l.ave  been  in  towns  v\i"iich 
i;ad  a  sizable  Nearo  population  to  start 
vith.  The  curient  Nei^ro  movement  to 
suburbia  is  still  lar  too  slow  to  stem  the 
mcreasmu  trend  toward  black  cities 
linged  by  white  suburbs. 

.Americans  liave  long  prided  them- 
•  'Ives  on  having  the  freedom  to  achieve 
personal  success  to  the  extent  of  one's 
initiative  and  ability.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  goal  and  reward  of  personal  en- 
deavor is  a  satisfying  job  and  a  good 
i.ome.     Regretfully,  both  of  these  are 


often  off  limits  to  the  Negro  who  is  told 
where  he  can  and  cannot  live. 

It  is  not  enough  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion in  only  certain,  .select  areas  of  our 
lives.  We  must  not  rest  until  all  segrega- 
tion is  banned,  and  certainly  housing  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  areas  in  which  it 
still  exists.  The  Senate  hearings  on  fair 
housing  held  last  year  pointed  up  lime 
and  again  that  the  American  Negro  is 
aware  of  his  lack  of  choice  in  housing 
and  places  it  high  on  his  list  of  jMionties 
where  equal  rights  are  concerned.  Karl 
E.  Taeuber,  in  an  article  on  residential 
segregation  for  Scientific  American,  cited 
a  block  of  exceptional  hou.sing  built  in 
Harlem  by  architect  Stanford  White 
when  Harlem  was  a  white  section.  After 
It  became  a  Negro  section,  the  block  be- 
came known  as  'Strivers'  Row"  becau.se 
so  many  white  collar  and  i)rofe.s,tional 
Negroes  sought  to  live  there. 

A  "Strivers'  Row"  .should  not  be  iiecc  - 
-^ary  in  this  country  in  this  age.  No  race 
should  be  limited  by  segregation  in  its 
choice  of  housing.  No  one  nf  any  race 
should  have  to  vie  for  a  home  in  a  few 
select  areas  to  which  if  is  limned  by  lack 
nf  fair  housing  laws. 

.At  p.re.sent.  22  States,  the  District  m 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virsin 
Islands  have  laws  banning  di.scnmina- 
tion  ill  some  kinds  of  housing.  These  law.s 
represent  some  amount  of  i)rogre.ss  in 
lair  liousing.  but  the  ^■ariation.s  in  both 
content  and  tlie  extent  to  which  they  are 
enforced  from  State  to  State  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  What  is  needed  is  a  funda- 
mental, national  jjolicy  applying  equally 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Clearly,  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Congress  to 
establi.sh  that  policy. 

While  we  seek  the  long-term  causes  o: 
civil  disorder,  while  we  propose  and  eval- 
uate and  enact  long-term  .solutions, 
while  we  appropriate  moneys  for  existint; 
programs.  we  have  at  hand  the  means  to 
make  an  immediate  demonstration  cl 
faith  to  the  Negro.  It  i.s  we  in  the  Con- 
gre.ss  who  should  take  the  lead  in  secur- 
ing the  fundamental  right  of  lair  hous- 
ing for  the  Negro  in  1968. 

In  closing.  IMr.  President.  I  offer  to  niy 
colleagues  as  a  pertinent  ob.servation  for 
today's  discussion,  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment held  by  Gov.  Joshua  Chamber- 
lain of  Maine  over  a  hundred  years  ago: 

A  government  has  .somethlne  more  to  cio 
t)ian  to  govern,  and  levy  ta:;f>s  to  pay  the  ).'0v- 
ernors.  It  Is  something  more  than  a  police 
to  arrest  evil  and  punis.h  wronc.  It  mus-t  r.Iso 
encourage  good,  point  f-ut  improvements, 
open  roads  of  prosperity  and  infuse  life  into 
ail  right  enterprises.  It  should  combine  Vnc 
insight  and  foresight  ol  t'nc  l>csi  nimds  ci  tiie 
State  for  all  the  high  ends  lor  v.hich  society 
is  established  and  to  which  man  a.-pircs.  T'.:rt 
gives  us  much  to  ao. 


FOREIGN      TRADE      liESTRICTIONS 
ON  U.S.  COMPANIES  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virsinia.  Mr.  President, 
Canadian  subsidiaries  nf  American  com- 
panies are  bound  by  U.S.  law  and  Trcas- 
ui-y  Department  regulations  to  observe 
the  same  restrictions  on  trading  with  the 
enemy  as  apply  to  their  iiarcnt  firms 
in  the  United  States. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with 
Communist  China.  North  Korea,  North 


Vietnam,  or  Cuba,  and  they  are  restricted 
irom  trading'  in  strategic  :oods  with  the 
.Soviet  Union  and  the  Cuinmunist  bloc 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  a  report  made  jiublic  ye.sterday. 
this  U.S.  policy  was  sharply  criticized  by 
a  task  lorce  of  economists  commi.ssioned 
by  tlie  Canadian  CJovernment  to  study 
this  matter. 

The  report  ijroiio.sed  to  end  U.S.  re- 
strictions on  exports  to  Communist 
counlnes  by  US. -owned  Canadian 
(ompaiiics.  and  to  lequiie  all  eom- 
i;an!cs,  regardless  of  nationality  oi 
ownershii).  to  till  any  export  order  that 
IS  iiermiited  under  Canadian  law  ui  lor- 
ti'Mi  (jolicy.  This  would  mean  U.S.  com- 
imnies  in  Canada  would  be  required  to 
trade  with  Communist  China,  or  .^ome 
of  the  other  countries  I  have  mentioned, 
if  an   order   lor  exports   is   received. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  'reat  admira- 
tion for  the  i^eople  of  Canada.  They  have 
loim  been  friends  and  firm  allies  of  this 
eountr.w 

Hut  1  (ij  \'. ant  t)  express  my  .-uiiport 
of  the  Ticasury  Depannient  actum  v.itii 
the  :-'U;dance  oi  the  .State  Depannient 
:ii  iiuttir.Lt  these  restrictions  on  -\mer- 
icaii  .-ub.Mdianes  m  Canada. 

Our  country  has  suffered  more  than 
100,000  casualties  in  the  last  2  years  at 
the  iiands  of  North  X'ietnam.  For  tiic 
first  G  v.eeks  of  1968.  L'.S.  eusualties  aver- 
aued  2.000  ijer  week.  China,  the  .Soviet 
Union,  and  countries  of  Eastern  PXirope 
IJrovide  the  bulk  nf  war  materiel  Loiiig 
to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  hope  that  .American  com- 
panies, wherever  they  miuht  be  located, 
would  voluntarily  refrain  Irom  trading 
with  'iiese  countries.  Certainly  they 
.■-hould  not  be  required  i/v  Canadian  I.iw 
to  enaage  in  sucn  tr.irie. 

Mr.  President.  I  lully  .-upport  the 
Treasury  Departnient  in  ihi:i  matter.  It 
has  acted  to  lailiifully  carry  out  ihe 
will  of  the  .American  jjeople  and  the  in- 
'lent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  'he 
Tiadinr;  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  Mr.  Pre.ident.  I  ap- 
I'reciate  the  comments  nf  tlie  .Senator 
from  V'ir'-Jinia.  I  :eel  the  same  as  he  fioes 
with  rcL'ard  Irj  tin.-;  subiect. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  IHRING  BY  CONSTRUCTION 
TR.ADE  UNIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidcni.  I  '.vaiit  lo 
call  to  the  attention  nf  the  Senate  the  ex- 
traordinary development  in  the  trade- 
union  consii'uction  field,  which  lias  i.ow 
t^otten  together  to  eliminate  any  residual 
concept  in  the  i..ub!ic's  mind  that  tiiey 
are  not  lully  cooperating  to  make  avail- 
able apprenticeships,  journeymen,  and 
otiier  opportunities  t^  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  :n  the  buildine-trarie  unions. 
Tliere  iins  been  a  lot  of  controversy 
about  that.  I  use  only  to  wish  tiieni  well 
m  their  effort  and  lo  as.;urc  them  cf  my 
full  cooperation,  and  I  think  that  of  every 
'.tiler  tjcrson  interested  in  this  matter.  I 
ihink  this  is  a  very  desirable  develop- 
ment. One  does  not  know  how  it  will 
work,  but  certainly  v.c  want  to  .t-'ive  llicni 
uur  encouragement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments from  the  unions  and  news  reports 
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on  riie  subject  may  be  made  a  pan  uf  my 

lemarks 
There  bemg   no  objection,   the   items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

as  follows: 
?Yi.m    ihe   New   Y.>rk    Tunes    Feb     14.    1968| 

Exi.HTKFN  Unions  PLtw.E  To  Sf.ek  Negroes 
K«R  BiiLDiNG  Jobs-  Assire  Labor  Depart- 
ment    IHEY    Will    Try     To    Prevent    Dis- 

LRIMINATION    BY    L<H_Al.s 

(By  Peter  MUlonesi 

Bal  Harboi-r.  Fi.a  .  February  13.--The 
biilldmg  trades  unions  .issiired  the  Depart- 
ment o:  Labor  here  today  thit  ti.ey  would 
iciively  recruit  Negro  members,  discuss  .10- 
prrntlce.=  hlp  programs  with  flvll  rights 
Sroup?  and  try  to  prevent  discrimination  by 
their  local  unions 

Without  setting  .■ipeclftc  quotas  or  time- 
tables the  presidents  of  18  international 
unions  with  3  5  miUi'in  members  promised 
to  see  that  more  Negroes  worked  side  iv  Mcle 
with  .vhltes  .15  plumbers,  metal  worliers. 
crane  operators  ..arpenters  .ind  in  a  host  of 
other  trades. 

The  heads  of  the  building  tmlons  have  long 
om.irted  under  irequent  i^harees  of  job  (Us- 
trtmlnat'.on  made  nv  Federal  Oovernment 
and  civil  rights  leaders 

Todav  thev  said  they  would  order  all  8.500 
union  ;oc.iu'not  onlv  to  recruit  Negroes  :or 
ipprenticeshlp  programs  hut  also  to  provide 
in^truc-lon  where  liccessarv  >o  that  Negroes 
could  i:et  into  apprenticeship  programs 

TWO-DAY    I'ARLEY    ENDS 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  executive 
ixjird  ol  the  Building  .»nd  Construction 
Trades  Department  of  the  American  Federa- 
•lon  of  L.ibor  and  Congress  of  Industry. 
Org.iaizations.  The  board  completed  .1  two- 
dav  meeting  here  today. 

Up  to  now  the  ijiiUdmg  trades  have  largely 
taken  .1  passive  altitude  toward  Negro  em- 
ployment, concerning  themselves  mostly 
with  te;.dlug  oil  charges  of  discrimination. 
Ill  -his  respect,  they  carefully  point  out, 
thev  i.ave  be«n  Uke  other  segments  of  the 
communitv.  including  many  businesses. 

In  a  letter  to  the  union  leaders.  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  vvillard  Wirtz  said 

■When  these  proposals  are  carried  out. 
thev  will,  la  my  opinion  represent  a  strong 
and  prosressive  forward  tep  toward  answer- 
ing, once  and  for  .Ul.  complaints  that  build- 
ing irades  unions  may  not  be  exerting  their 
best  efforts  m  .'uU  support  .•!  private  and 
public  .iction  to  ehminate  discnmination  on 
the  basis  Of  race,  creed,  color,  or  natlonftl 
origin." 

At  -he  same  time,  the  Secretary  stated  that 
the  Labor  Department  would  continue  to 
oversee  ipprenticeshlp  programs  to  make 
bure  tiiere  was  no  cUscrimination.  Many  of 
these  progrum-i  use  Federal  funds  or  involve 
Federal  contracts 

Thtr  anions  have  ne.cr  .igreed  that  they 
fxcluoe  Negroes  because  of  their  race.  They 
have  said  that  Negro  membership  in  some 
trades,  iuch  as  metalworklng.  is  low  because 
fducated  Negroes  seek  white-collar  work  and 
i..o>.'  v-ho  se.?k  work  in  the  ..killed  cralto 
usuallv  lack  basic  qualifications. 

Negroes  who  aie  .tdmitted.  the  unions  add. 
olt«n  l-ck  he  mctivitioii  to  remain  with  aa 
apprenticeship  program,  which  can  take  as 
long  .\s  tour  or  five  years. 

Th?  .mion  le;^ers  who  announced  the 
recriatu.f,  steps  today-  i;nd  missed  the  sun- 
niest be..ch  day  aere  in  .1  ram-filled  week-  • 
also  :nuae  other  proposals. 

They  said  they  would  .support  existing  and 
future  programs  in  cities  that  are  designed 
to  provide  tniltung  and  jobs  for  Negroes. 

They  said  that  local  unions  would  be  en- 
couraged to  publicize  apprenticeship  pro- 
tjrams  and  actively  seek  out  community 
leaders,  who  had  contact  with  minority 
groups 

Another  proposal   is  expected   to  Uke  an 


approach  that  is  totally  new  to  some  local 
unions  This  Is  the  leaders'  recommendation 
that  'here  be  '  maximum  utiU/atlon  of  re- 
.sponslble  civil  rights  organizations  willing  to 
Join  in  a  cooperative  etTorf  to  carry  out  the 
apprenticeship  program. 

A    SPt'R    TO    ACTION 

The  Labor  Department  lias  tor  some  time 
Ijeen  attempting  to  spur  the  building  trades 
into  recruiting  more  Negroes  It  has  held 
over  the  heads  ..f  the  unions  the  possibility 
that  some  might  be  banned  Irom  lederally 
financed  work  unless  they  did  more  to  erase 
discrimination 

The  unions  have  complained  that  they 
have  been  harassed  and  that  the  Oovernment 
has  too  often  played  what  they  call  a  num- 
bers game  That  is.  a  union  that  does  not 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  Negroes  as  mem- 
bers is  often  <iuestloned  iibout  possible  dis- 
crimination, they  have  said 

The  dl.spute  iietween  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  heads  of  the  building  trades 
was  said  to  have  reached  .1  peak  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter 

Then  Secretarv  Wlrtz  and  the  top  trades 
union  leaders  to<ik  personal  command  of  the 
dispute,  had  their  own  share  of  arguments 
and  finally  agreed  .)n  the  active  steps  pro- 
posed today  by  the  union 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  U.  1968 1 
Texts  op  the  Haocertv  and  Wirtz  Letters 
ON  Union  Discrimination 
I  Tlie  texts  of  letters  exchanged  by  C.  J. 
Haggerty.  president  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  of  the  .■\FL- 
CIO.  and  W  WiUard  Wirtz.  Secretary  oi 
Labor,  follow:  1 

IIAf.GLRTY    LETTER 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, tlesinng  to  implement  the  .iction 
taken  by  its  54th  convention  which  endorsed 
affirmative  action  i^enerally  .md  In  principle 
for  the  purpose  •>f  preventing  .iny  possible 
discrimination  in  the  operation  of  local  un- 
ions, ch^irtered  by  Its  affiliated  international 
unions,  proposes  to  undertake,  both  directly 
.ind  through  the  individual  general  presi- 
dents, subscribing  hereto,  the  following: 

[i| 

To  foster,  wiUi  the  cooperation  of  appro- 
prlats  management  organizations. 

iA(  Programs  oi  recruitment  of  qualified 
applicants  for  apprenticeship  from  the  Negro 
population  and  other  minority  groups,  and 

1  Hi  Programs  for  special  attention  to  defi- 
ciencies affecting  the  full  qu.illflcatlon  of 
Negro  and  other  minority  group  applicants, 
if  such  exist,  .md  remedy  the  same  if  prac- 
tical. 

To  endorse  and  support  projects  such  as 
Outreach  and  Leap  in  those  48  cities  wh^e 
such  projects  have  been  undertaken  and  l:i 
■  >ther  cities  where  such  projecM  .-^ire  started 
m  the  future,  urging  Itjcal  unions  to  2:!ve 
full  cooperation,  not  f^nly  by  disseminating 
information  concerning  the  apprenticeship 
program  to  those  who  iper.iie  the  project, 
but  also  by  '.vorking  actively  with  the  project 
w  that  It  may  be  better  ..ble  to  recruit  ap- 
pUc.mts  speoficalty  according  to  the  needs 
.md  reqturemcnu  of  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
ijram: 

131 

To  counsel  nnd  urge  its  .-.mUates  to  consider 
.ippropriate  means  whereby  suitable  minority 
candidates  may  be  recruited; 

!♦! 
To  recommend  that  :ipprenticeshlp  pro- 
grams, sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  its  local 
unions,  disseminate  full  inform. itlon  con- 
cerning program  entrance  and  necessary 
quallf.catlons.  not  only  to  the  Bureau  of  .\p- 
prentlceshlp  and  training,  but  also  to  one 
or  more  sources  of  potential  minority  candi- 
dates within  the  community; 


To  urge  upon  all  affiliate  local  unions  thi- 
social  and  economic  necessity  of  striving  tor 
satisfactory  minority  participation; 
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To  recomnuiid  that  aflillate  loc.il  unions 
and  Joint  apprenticeship  lommlttees  explore 
mutual  problems  with  appropriate  organiza- 
tions directly  represent. itive  of  mlnorlt, 
groups  within  the  community 

Each  segment  of  the  industry  will  adopt 
•.his  propos.U  .iccordliig  l.i  Its  .■^tructure  .oul 
requirements  with  full  recognition  of  the 
;oint  charactfTislics  of  the  .ipprpnlice.<^hip 
program.  There  will  be  maximum  ulllizatin.i 
..f  responsible  civil  rU'hts  organizations  will- 
ing to  Join  in  .1  cooperative  effort  to  et!eci 
t.^iis  proposal  with  full  reco>.;nlt:;)n  of  ihf^ 
necessity  for  Industry  to  formulate  its  re- 
quirements lor  emplo'. ment  urd  "utry  in  the 
trade. 

We  ifter  this  form  of  public-private  co- 
-peration  as  a  means  of  recognizing  .ind 
meeting  six-lal  responsibilities  In  full  .md 
voluntary  support  of  Oovernment  ctforr^  t.i 
eliminate,  once  and  for  all.  discrimination  en 
;he  basts  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  nation.il 
origin,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  depart- 
ment's executive  council 

WIRTZ     LETTER 

I  am  i^ratifted  to  receive  your  letter  "l  I-eb. 
!     1963.   in  behalf  of  the  Buiidine  .md  Con- 
tructlon  Trades  Dep.^.rimcnt  and  subscnbme 
general  presidents   In  \our  letter,  vou  expn;- ^ 
in   detail   -m   .iilirm.itive   action   program   vi 
eliminate  .iny  discrimination  In  apprenlai-- 
■hip   programs,   thereby  proposing  to  imple- 
ment action  taken  by  sour  .54th  convent. on 
When  these  nroposals  are  carried  out    ; 'u  .■ 
will,   in  my  opinion,  represent  a  stronc     ud 
progressive   forward   step   toward   answenne. 
once   and    fir   all.    complaints   that   tniildiiit' 
trades  unions  may  not  he  exerting  their  bcs- 
••tforts  in  full  support  01   jjrivate  and  public 
.iction    to   eliminate   discrimination    jd    ■  :!•■ 
bosis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origiii 
This  action  of  yours  Is  entirely  In  .iccord- 
ance  with  my  remarks  to  you  at  your  con- 
vention, and  i  welcome  your  complete  expres- 
sion  of   cooperation   with    'he  thought   -hat 
best  possible  solutions  may  lie  In  voluntan.':ni 
bv    the    unions    themselve.s.    in    coopcraiioii 
With  appropriate  inanaeement  oreaniziuot.-. 
This  is.  indeed,  recocnuung  .ind  meeting  ;  j- 
■lal    responsibilities   in    support   of   Govern- 
ment efforts  under  law    You  are  to  be  roni- 
mendeU  for  the  forthright  position  you  hove 
Taken. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  light  of  these  a.s.^ur.inr  '  • 
ind  in  lurtherance  of  my  responsibilities  un- 
der Executive  Order  11246  .md  the  Fl»  •- 
^■erald  Act,  PL.  75-:i08  'Aug,  16.  1927'  I 
propose  to  continue  carrying  out  antieij,^- 
^rirmnatlon  provisions  concerning  appren- 
ticeship, rontalned  in  29  CFR  ;H0.  withoa! 
.-hange  or  amendment,  through  the  Buren  1 
of  Apprenticeship  .md  Training,  in  iccoru- 
ance  with  iTesent  regulations,  .^ny  conflir' 
between  governmental  action  under  tuc-c 
regulations  and  the  activities  of  the  Office  oi 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  shall  be  callfl 
t  ->  the  .ittention  of  the  tJnder  ."iecretary  '  i 
Labor  for  satisfactory  re,solution. 


REGARDING  OUR  RECENT  SET- 
B.^CKS  .AND  HUMILIATION  !N 
VIETNAM 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio   Mr,  President,  it 
is  now  obvious  that  we  have  lo.^t  the  mili- 
tary initiative  in  Vietnam — if.  indeed, 
was  ever  ours    The  Virlconp;  have  bct,.; 
and  are  on  the  olTensivc  except  at  H'; 
where  we  iiave  been  fu;hting  to  disloci.;' 
the  VC  who  in  late  January  captured  tr.' 
Citadel  and  tiie  historic  shrines  within, 
includins  the  beautiful  and  liistonc  pal- 
ace of  the  Emperors  of  Annam  of  pasi 
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centuries  and  other  shriiies  within  the 
Citaoel.  It  is  clear  that  the  military  lead- 
ers cl  the  forces  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  VC, 
i.avp  made  carefully  coordinated  attacks, 
well  iilanned  and  perfectly  executed,  and 
V.  e  have  been  on  the  defensive. 

V.'iiile  in  South  Vietnam  last  month, 
CH-n  William  Westmoreland.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert Cishman.  Jr  .  and  other  general  offi- 
cers ol  our  Armed  Forces  assured  me  that 
the  Vietconp  were  engaged  in  a  huge 
buildup  m  front  of  our  Marine  outpost 
at  Khcsanh.  and  that  according  to  our 
intolhtzence.  an  attack  on  a  huge  scale 
would  occur  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
Tet  1  unar  New  Year  holiday  and  that 
tiie  \  C  and  the  North  Vietnamese  antici- 
pated they  would  celebrate  their  over- 
running of  our  forces  at  Khesanh  and 
thereby  make  their  Tet  holiday  joyous. 
Our  !,enerals  were  confident  that  the 
forces  under  their  command  would  suc- 
te.s.stuily  defend  this  outpost  at  Khesanh. 
I  wa.s  informed  by  our  generals  that  re- 
inforcements of  GI's  from  the  interior 
liiid  .southerly  part  of  Vietnam  had  been 
brouylit  to  the  area  close  to  the  Kliesanh 
outpost  as  available  reserves  to  help  if 
needed  to  repel  this  attack  they  were  cer- 
tain v.  ould  be  made  shortly  before  the 
Tet  holiday. 

Novc  :t  is  evident  that  General  West- 
moreland has  been  outgeneraled  and 
I'Utwitted  by  the  Vietcong  leadership. 
There  lias  been  no  massive  attack  at 
Klicanh.  Probably  none  was  ever  in- 
t.'iidea  by  the  VC  or  north  Vietnamese 
ioice.«  Instead,  the  VC  assailed  38  pro- 
vincial capitals  throughout  South  Viet- 
1  am  deluding  tremendous  attacks  in  the 
Mekcrig  Delta  and  other  lush  rice  pro- 
t  ucms  area.  In  every  area  in  south  Viet- 
i.am  VC  forces  penetrated  the  cities  at- 
tacked. Our  befuddled  generals  claim 
V  e  are  outnumbered  in  the  south  and  be- 
cause of  this  the  Vietcong  were  able  to 
overn.:n  Saigon  and  to  invade  and  hold 
for  6'2  hours  our  huge  fortress  of  an 
I  mbassy  there  and  to  capture  and  hold 
other  cities  attacked  Including  most  of 
Saigon  for  several  days. 

If  we  are  outnumbered  in  the  south. 
i:  is  because  throughout  all  this  period 
our  r.-.arincs.  the  greatest,  most  IntelU- 
i^cnt  arid  best  equipped  ofTensive  fighters 
ia  the  world,  trained  for  amphibious 
landings  and  .spearheading  attacks,  have 
bfen  kept  on  the  defensive  at  Khesanh 
nnd  ether  remote  outposts  south  of  the 
demilitarized  ,^one  awaiting  that  huge 
offensive  attack  which,  of  course,  did 
not  -ake  place.  General  Westmoreland 
and  the  generals  under  his  command 
were  lompletely  outwitted  and  outgen- 
(I'aled  by  the  Vietcong.  our  marines  dc- 
r.isled  to  wait  and  defend  and  for  pacifi- 
cation were  i;iven  as.<igrjnents  which 
.'■nould  have  been  given  to  the  south 
Vietnnn^e.^e  forces. 

The  validity  of  criticism  published 
^  jmp  months  ago  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  felt  General  West- 
moreland was  not  making  the  best  use 
oi  approximately  half  a  million  Ameri- 
ar.s  under  his  command,  and  the  50,000 
Koreans,  and  that  too  many  were  en- 
tiaeed  in  support  and  clerical  duties  and 
too  few  were  engaged  in  actual  combat 


service  is  now  evident.  Far  too  many 
soldiers  and  marines  have  been  and  are 
performing  supply,  support,  pacification 
and  clerical  work  behind  the  lines.  Too 
few  are  engaged  in  combat,  and  combat 
casualties  and  deaths  have  been  far  too 
high  as  a  result.  Also,  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  fight  this  immoral  and  un-Amer- 
ican war,  at  least  we  should  not  give  over 
to  the  enemy  the  advantages  of  mobility 
which  our  air  power  gives  to  us  and  also 
the  advantages  of  superior  firepower 
from  our  artillery  and  warships.  Very 
definitely,  under  General  Westmore- 
land's leadership  we  have  lost  the  initia- 
tive. 

It  should  now  be  evident  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
does  not  fight.  Also,  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime  does  not  command 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  i)cople 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  must  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude all  elements  of  political  life  in 
South  Vietnam — a  coalition  government 
which  should  include  representatives  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  Viet- 
cong, of  the  Buddhists,  of  .-  o-called  neu- 
tralists such  as  Duong  Van  Minli — '  Big  " 
Minh — who  was  barred  as  a  candidate 
for  President  by  Ky's  highly  questionable 
and  arbitrary  action,  and  also  certain 
tribal  sects  all  of  whom  were  denied  the 
vote  last  September  by  arbitrary  actions 
of  Ky  and  his  militarist  clique.  The  elec- 
tion of  last  September  was  a  sham  and  a 
fraud.  At  that,  Thieu  ar.d  Ky  only  re- 
ceived about  34  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that  the  more 
we  escalate  the  bombing  of  the  north  the 
greater  are  our  losses.  Every  act  toward 
expanding  and  escalating  the  war  by  us 
has  been  met  with  an  equal  escalation 
by  the  VC  and  North  Vietnamese.  We 
must  imconditionally  halt  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  hoping  finally  to  ac- 
complish a  cease-fire  and  an  end  to  the 
fighting  by  a  diplomatic  settlement  with- 
out a  victory  for  either  side. 

Negotiating  for  an  armistice  and 
cease-fire  while  fighting  is  still  going  on 
has  its  disadvantages.  It  has  an  advan- 
tage, however,  over  no  negotiation  what- 
ever. Gradually,  let  us  hope  we  turn 
over  province  after  province  of  ihe  44 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  to  the  .-^ole 
control  of  representatives  of  the  Saigon 
military  government,  withdrawing  our 
Armed  Forces  and  civilian  officials  of 
various  alphabetical  agencies  including 
the  CIA,  and  after  a  few  years  we  may 
retire  first  to  our  enclaves  or  coastal 
bases  and  eventually  withdraw  al- 
together. 

That  may  take  some  2  or  3  years,  but 
that  is  far  better  than  waging  this  ugly 
American  war.  following  the  interven- 
tion by  this  administration  in  a  civil  war 
m  Vietnam — this  American  war  which 
has  already  cost  the  United  States  more 
than  120,000  killed  and  wounded  young 
Americans,  and  many  more  who  iiave 
died  of  hepatitis  and  other  jungle  dis- 
eases. 

If  we  can  accomplish  an  armistice  and 
a  cease-fire  and  then  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment, and,  after  a  few  years,  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  that 
is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
I  state  again  that  the  United  States  of 


America  has  no  mandate  whatever  from 
Almighty  God  to  police  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  there  appeared  an  excellent 
article  by  Roland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak,  entitled  'United  States  Had  To 
Scrap  1968  War  Plan  Even  Before  As- 
sault on  Viet  Cities." 

In  the  article,  those  perceptive  journal- 
ists clearly  jwinted  out  the  failure  of 
General  Westmoreland's  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam. I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Senators  and  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wa.shingtoii  Post,  Feb.  16,  19681 
United  Kt.^tes  Had  To  ticRAp  1968  War  Plan 

KVF,N   LfcFORE  .As,SAt'r,T  ON    ViKT  ClTIEiS 

I  Bv  Rowl.aid  Kvaii.s  and  Robert  Nov.ik  1 

Fven  before  the  Communl.^t  a.s.saull  on 
.'^ouili  Vietnam's  cities.  Gen.  William  West- 
laoreLind's  secret  19G8  b.aile  j^lan  had  to  be 
t  isscd  m  the  ashc.m  to  Join  countless  other 
aborted  victory  plans  of  both  French  .iiul 
.".nierir.m   autiiorshli), 

I'he  t)iree-i)roiigeci  196,S  pl.m  v..i-,  imualed 
l..,st  lall  by  the  L',S,  High  Comm.uid  and  Gen 
Co  Van  Virn,  chief  oi  the  Soutli  Vietnamese 
army's  J..1I1U  general  stair.  Westmoreland  and 
Army  generals  in  Wi,.=  hlngton  biieied  Pen- 
tagon civiUan.s  on  the  plan  e.Kteii.sivelv  1  uc 
last  year. 

But  clever  Conmnmlbt  t.ictlcs  lorced  the 
a)o,.ndonment  (.f  tliat  plan.  Once  again,  it  la 
JIanoi-  not  We.simoreland— determining  the 
.■strategic  thape   of   the  endless  war. 

In  essence,  t.'ie  Westmoreland  pl.iu  iiad 
inree  parts:  first,  irontier  defense,  con.sisting 
ot  a  .series  of  border  outposts  along  lae  long 
boundary  between  .South  Vietnam  011  t.ie 
ra.=t  ..nd  Laos  and  Cambodia  on  tlie  West 
Tl-.e.^e  would  link  up  with  the  stUl-to-be-con- 
.^tructed  electronic  b.irrier--thc  .McN'a.n  ,ra 
line— acros.s  the  17th  Parallel. 

.Second,  intenEincation  of  search-and-de- 
stroy  operation.'.,  with  the  obje;nive  of  loot- 
ing out  all  reniaining  enemv  b.ise  areas  mi 
1968. 

Third,  ■  territorial  aeienst"  -pacification  a 
Vac  countryside. 

This  plan,  the  most  comprehensive  allieii 
plan  devl.'.ed  thus  f.ir,  i.-,  now  out  oi  ihe  fju>-.-- 
tionlor  19G8  lor  one  simple  reason  :  instead  01 
holding  the  mltliaive,  the  CnlieU  .States  had 
Ijst  it  to  the  Communi.sts  well  helore  T);e 
now  year  started. 

This  critical  loss  of  initiative  had  little  to 
do  v.ith  last  month's  Vietcong  raids  aiainsr 
the  cities.  Rather,  the  lailure Cm  be  10  ind 
iu  the  Iir.'.t  part  of  the  Westmoreland  nlan : 
building  border  .nrong  ijomts  to  blocic  in- 
liltration  of  regular  North  Vietnamese  unlt.^. 

As  soon  us  a  strong  point  is  established 
iii  a  border  rirea.  it  become.s  the  beleaeuered 
T.irget  for  enemy  assault.  .Acain  .:nd  asam 
this  dreary  history  has  been  repeated.  The 
Marine  stroncpoint  at  Conthien  and  the  stll!- 
crov.ing  CDiicentration  of  U.S.  military  power 
at  Khesanh  are  only  the  most"  re^-^ent 
'-■■caaiples. 

-At  least  5000  U.S.  Marines  are  bottled  \:p  at 
Khesanh.  An  additional  20,000  U.S,  trocjps 
are  in  reserve  in  the  1st  Corps  northern  area 
somewhere  between  Doneha  i  tlie  Marine  base 
i.ear  the  Demilitarized  Zonei  and  the  e.m- 
battied  city  ol  Hue. 

This  vast  .irray  of  US,  niilitary  power  Is 
inimoblllzed  so  lung  as  the  enemv  poses  its 
'iireat  to  Khesanh,  The  presence  of  the  US 
I'-irce  is  predicated  entirely  on  the  enemy's 
Initiative  If  Uie  estimated  20,000  to  40.000 
North  Vietnamese  In  the  Khesanh  area 
should  decide  never  to  attack  the  Marine 
outpost  la  e.irnest.  the  United  States  would 
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still  be  pinned  down  there  until  the  enemy 
disperses 

Fiirtherm'Te.  the  enemy  has  an  immedi- 
ately accessible  sanctuary  off  limits  to  Ameri- 
can forces — across  the  border  in  Laos  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Simply  by  concentrating  lir^e  numbers  ol 
his  own  forces  near  .i  U  S  strong  point  along 
the  border,  the  enemy  is  able  to  force  the 
United  States  to  send  reinforcements  These 
reinforcements  can  only  come  from  what 
the  Communist  theoreticians  call  ■the  front 
m  the  rear'  —that  Is.  troops  that  Westmore- 
land had  planned  to  use  to  carry  out  Phase 
Two  and  Three  of  his  1968  war  plan— the 
polltlcaly  critical  phases  essential  to  vic- 
tory 

Tlius.  even  before  the  assault  of  the  cities. 
Wcstmorelands  1968  war  plan  had  become 
a  victim  of  ihe  siege  of  Khesanh  It  was  no 
surprise  to  the  Communists 

The  deputy  chief  nf  staff  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  armv.  m  a  document  captured 
early  last  vear  boasted  that  -if  they  i  the 
United  Stales)  concentrate  their  forces  to 
stop  reinforcements  from  North  Vietnam, 
thpv  cannot  stand  firm  on  ihe  front  in  the 
rear  If  thev  oppose  our  peoples'  movement 
in  the  Sputh.  they  will  be  imable  to  stop 
reinforcements   from    North   Vietnam 

That's  not  all  President  Johnson  now  has 
been  compelled  to  rush  10.500  troops  to  Viet- 
nam from  the  United  States,  unother  sign 
that  the  US.  strategic  plan  has  been  over- 
taken by  events  Whether  the  1968  US  troop 
atnlt  of  525  000  can  be  maintained  is  now 
a   matirt'   of   doubt 

In  disrupting  US  strategy,  the  Commu- 
nlsu  mav  pay  a  high  cost  Westmoreland, 
hopefully,  can  Impose  stagp?ring  losses  on 
the  enemy  at  Khesanh.  as  he  unquestionably 
did  in  the  Communist  .\ssaults  on  the  cities. 
But  as  the  French  discovered,  killing  Com- 
munists alone  can  neither  win  the  war  nor 
lorce  negotiations  That's  why  powerful 
Washington  politicians  of  both  parties  are 
privately  questioning  the  over-all  war  plan 
and  particularly  the  tactic  of  border  strong 
points. 

Mr.  YOLTNG  of  Ohio.  Mr   President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ORDER   FOK    .AUJOURNMENT   FROM 

FEBRUARY    19    TO    FEBRU.\RY    20. 

196o 

Ml .  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  uclock  noon  on  T\icsday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  r.rdc'.fd 


FIRE   RESEARCH    .\ND   SAFETY'   ACT 
OF   1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir<4inia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  messaee  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1124 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
11241  to  atnend  the  Organic  Act  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was. 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Fire 
Re.search  and  Safety  Act  of   1968  ' 


TITLE    i-    KIKE    UE.sl- .M<(  H     .\NU    S.-Vf-KIY 

1'ROOH.\M 

DFCLARATION    i)K    I'OLKY 

Sec  101  The  Congress  finds  that  a  com- 
prehensive lire  research  and  safety  program 
IS  needed  In  this  country  to  provide  more 
effective  measures  uf  protection  against  the 
hazards  t>f  death,  injury,  and  damage  to 
property  The  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  public 
and  private  agencies  The  Congress  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  amend  the 
Act  of  March  i.  1301.  as  amended,  to  provide 
a  national  tire  research  and  safety  program 
including  the  gathering  of  comprehensive 
r  re  data;  a  comprehensive  fre  retearch  pro- 
gram; tire  bafety  education  and  training 
programs  and  demonstrations  of  new  ap- 
proaches and  improvements  in  hre  preven- 
tion and  control  and  reduction  of  death, 
personal  injurv.  and  property  damage  Ad- 
ditionally. It  is  the  .sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  should  establish  a  tire  re- 
search and  safety  center  for  administering 
this  title  and  carrying  out  us  purposes,  in- 
cluding appropriate  hre  safety  liaison  and 
coordination 

AVTHORIZATIO.N  OF  PROGRAM 

SEC  102  The  .\ct  entitled  An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  '. 
approvea  March  3.  1901.  as  amended  1 15 
use  271  278el.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sections 

Sec  1G  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  i  here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  Secretary')  is  au- 
thorized t>> — 

lai  Conduct  directly  or  through  contracts 
or  granti — 

•  111  investigations  of  tires  to  determine 
:heir  causes,  trcquency  of  occurrence,  se- 
■. entv.  and  other  pertinent  factors; 

•i2i  research  into  the  causes  and  nature 
of  lires.  and  the  development  of  improved 
methods  and  techniques  for  tire  prevention, 
tire  control,  and  reduction  of  death,  per- 
.sonal  injury,  and  property  damage; 

"(31   educational  programs  to — 

•  lAi  inform  the  public  of  t-re  hazards  iind 
fire  safely  techniques,  and 

"(Bi  encourage  avoidance  of  such  hazards 
and  use  of  such  techntqiies; 

•(4)  fire  information  reference  services, 
including  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  data,  research  result.s.  and 
(jther  information,  derived  from  this  pro- 
gram or  from  other  sources  and  related  to 
:,re  protection,  nre  control  and  reduction 
of  death,  personal  injury,  and  property  dam- 
age; 

•I  5)  educational  and  training  programs  to 
improve,  among  other  things — 

•(Ai  the  efficiency,  operation,  and  organi- 
zation cf  nre  services,  .ind 

"<B»  the  capability  of  controlling  unusual 
rire-related   hazards   and   hre  disasters;    and 

•'i6i   projects  demonstrating — 

"(A I  improved  or  experimental  programs 
of  fre  prevention,  tire  control  and  reduction 
uf  death,  personal  injury,  and  property  dam- 
age. 

■(B)  application  of  tire  safety  principles 
m  consint -Mori  "r 

••(C)  v.:     •  'tit  of  the  eflidency.  opera- 

tion, <r  '  'n  of  the  hre  services. 

•ibi  Support  by  contracts  or  grants  the 
development,  for  use  by  educational  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions,  of — 

"(l)  hre  safely  and  fire  protection  engi- 
neering or  science  currlculums;    and 

"i2)  lire  safety  courses,  seminars,  or  other 
instructional  materials  and  aids  for  the  above 
currlculums  or  other  appropriate  currlculums 
or  Courses  of  Instruction 

•  Sec  17  With  respect  to  the  functions  au- 
thorized by  section   16  of  this  Act— 

(a»  Grants  may  be  made  only  to  States 
and  local  government."!,  other  non-Federal 
public  agencies.  .>nd  nonprofit  Institutions 
Stich  a  grant  may  be  up  to  100  per  centum 


L.I  the  total  i<ist  oi  -.in'  jir  ijcft  I't  '.vhlcli 
such  grant  is  made  The  Secretary  shall  n-- 
qulre.  whenever  feasible,  as  ,.  ii'ii'ion  tf 
.ipproval  of  a  grant,  that  the  f  .!,;,••  (.on- 
tribute  money,  facilities,  or  set'. ires  'l..  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  the  jrrant  :-, 
sought  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
State'  means  any  State  of  the  United  States 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  Common  wealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrijln  Islands,  Ouaiii. 
the  Canal  Zone.  American  -Samoa,  and  thr 
Trust  Territory  c>f  the  Fncltic  Islands;  anil 
■public  agencies'  includes  combinations  or 
groups  of  States  or  local  t'overnmenis 

■lb)  Tlie  Secretary  may  arrange  with  and 
rdniburse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  (!<•- 
partnients  and  agencies  for  the  pcrforniunre 
of  any  such  1  unctions,  and.  as  iieces.sary  r 
.ippropriate,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  untUr 
this  section  or  section  16  of  this  .^cl  wirii 
respect  to  any  part  thereof,  and  authori:;e 
the  redelegation  tf  such  powers 

■  ici  Tlie  Secretary  mav  perform  >w\\ 
functions  without  regard  to  section  ;J648  •  i 
the  Revised  Statutes  i31  US.C.  529i 

■id  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized  »o  re- 
quest any  Federal  department  or  agency  to 
supply  such  statistics,  data,  program  re- 
ports, and  other  materials  as  he  c'eeniv 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions  En -n 
such  department  or  agencv  is  authijr:/ed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and,  tj  t:ie  tx- 
tent  permitted  by  l.iw.  to  furnish  such  sn..- 
terlals  to  the  Secretary  The  Secretarv  itiu 
the  heads  of  other  departments  and  .iceiirli'^ 
engaged  in  adminisierinK  progr.im-;  ;pi,iTri( 
to  nre  safety  shall,  to  the  maximum  i'\t-'tit 
practicable,  cooperate  and  consult  iti  order  • 
insure  fully  coordinated  efforts 

"(ei  Tiie  Secretary  is  authorized  tu  e^-t.ii)- 
lish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria.  ..ad 
procedures  and  to  prescribe  such  rulei  aid 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necess.irv  or  :  p- 
proprlate  to  the  admini.stratlon  -f  .tt? 
:  unctions  of  this  section,  including  rules  .ii:d 
regulations  which — 

•■i  1)    provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  '.me 
to   time,   but   not   less  often   than  ..nnn.  ii' 
submit  a  report  evaluating  :iccomplisn:ii, 
of  activities  lunded  under  section  !'3,  ,  ;   . 

■•i2)    provide   for  fiscal  control,  sounci 
counting  procedures,  and  periodic  reptr' 
the   -Secretary    regarding    the   appllc.uion 
funds  paid  under  section  16." 

NON'tNTERFERENCE    WITH    FXISTINC   fEDES^. 
PROCRAMS 

Sec  103.  Nothing  contained  in  this  t.ile 
shall  be  deemed  to  repeal,  supersede,  'r 
dimmish  existing  authority  or  respon-'^ibilltv 
of  anv  agency  or  instrumentality  of  t.he  Fed- 
eral Governmetu 

.VfTHOKIZAIION     OF     .APPROPRIArlOr.S 

SEC.  104  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, lor  the  purposes  of  this  -Kct. 
s5.000.000  for  the  period  ending  June  iO.  Vi'O 

TITLE     II-  NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 
FIREj  PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL 

MNOINCS      AND      Pt'RPOSE 

Sec.  201  The  Congress  finds  and  cicci.irea 
that  the  growing  problem  of  the  loss  oi  t;!<* 
.ind  property  from  hre  is  a  inatter  of  gru'.r 
national  concern;  that  this  problem  !.•>  p-r- 
tlcularly  acute  in  the  Nation's  tirban  , ml 
suburban  areas  'Ahere  an  mcreaslnt;  propir- 
tion  of  the  population  resides  but  it  i.-i  ,■>■' 
of  national  concern  in  smaller  communitier 
and  rural  areas,  that  as  I'lipulatioii  concfii- 
trates.  the  means  for  controlling  -ind  (rv- 
ventmg  destructive  tires  has  become  progre-- 
sively  more  complex  and  frequently  oes'iad 
pu'ely  local  capabilities,  .ind  that  there  i~  .i 
clear  :ind  present  need  to  explore  and  de\e;  'P 
more  effective  fire  control  and  fire  preventi"ii 
measures  throughout  the  country  in  the  Ugiii 
of  existing  and  foreseeable  conditions.  It  .^ 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  esublish  a  com- 
mission to  undertake  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of  this  problem  with  a  view  to 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  where- 
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by  t;"ie  N.itiuu  i.iii  rt'duce  the  (iestruction  uf 
life  and  jiroperty  i-  lused  by  lire  lu  its  citie-s. 
suburbs,  cuiiiiiHmitif.s,  .uid  elsewhere. 


ESTABI  I>H^'^  NT      i 'f 

SEC    202.    1, 1 1    niere   i.s 


t  OMMISSION 


iiereby  established 
the  National  Cuinnilssloii  i>n  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  (hereinafter  leterred  to  as  the 
•■Commission^' I  which  .vh.ill  l^e  composed  of 
twenty  members  a.s  foUmvs:  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  tlic  .Secretary  n{  Housing  and 
l'rb,in  Developineiu,  .iiul  ciuhleen  members 
.ippuliited  bv  t!u>  President  The  individuals 
.^o  ;-,i)pointed  as  members  i  1  i  shall  be  emi- 
nently well  qualilieci  bv  tr. lining  or  experi- 
ence to  carry  out  tlie  I'lnctioiis  of  ihe  Cmi- 
mlssioii,  and  <2\  sn.iU  Ijc  .-elecled  .'■o  ^i=  \n 
provide  rei)re=e:it,itu)n  uf  the  \iews  m  iiuii- 
vldihils  ,iii<i  1  rLMm/.itioiih  df  .lU  are;;s  nl  tlie 
United  -St.ite.s  I  oiu  erneci  ui'h  lire  rese.irch, 
safety,  control,  ir  prevention,  inrluUinc  rep- 
resentatives dr.iwn  ironi  Federal,  ."siate,  and 
local  governments,  industry,  labor,  univer- 
sities, l.iboratorles.  trade  .i-'-sor;ations,  ..nci 
iither  interested  instiiutions  or  ori»anl/.ations 
Not  more  than  six  niembfr;,  oi  t!ie  Ci  nimis- 
sion  ;ha!l  he  .ippoitite'l  '...tii  1  !u  Federil 
Government  Tt.c  PreEicieii!  :-lial!  ciositjni.t'' 
the  Chairman  atid  Vice  ciiairinn  el  l;»c 
Commission 

lb)  The  Conimis.sion  shall  liave  lour  nci- 
vi.sory  members  composed  of 

III  two  Members  of  the  H')u.-(>  uf  r;ei)re- 
sentatives  who  shall  not  be  inenihtr,-  ui  the 
same  political  party  and  Alio  li.ili  Uc  ap- 
pointed by  the  .Speaker  l  i  .e  House  i 
Representatives,  and 

I  2)  two  Members  of  the  sen;Ue  v.-htj  :  >;aU 
not  be  members  of  the  same  polit:cil  j)  ;rf 
.md  who  shall  be  appoiiued  by  t!-.e  Presidcr.i 
of  the  Senate, 

The  advisory  members  uf  tlie  Ct(n:riis,-^ior. 
shall  not  jjarticipato  except  in  an  ;.dvisory 
capacity,  in  the  formulation  of  the  nntant^'s 
..nd  recommendations  of  the  fonimission 

(C)  Any  \ricanc-,-  in  the  C.nimis:  ion  or  ;:i 
its  advisory  nicntbership  shall  not  afleci  the 
!>owers  of  the  Commission,  i.nii  shall  hb  l:lkd 
lit  the  same  manner  as  tne  ori;:;!i:U  ;  pp-,,i;t- 
ment, 

DUTIES    OF    THE     rOMMISSION 

Sec,  203,  (a  I  The  Conmiission  .'-hall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  and  investica- 
tlon  to  determine  pract;cible  and  effective 
measures  for  reducinc  the  destructive  effects 
of  hre  throuchout  tlie  country  In  addition 
to  the  steps  taiten  under  .'ections  16  and  17 
of  the  Act  c  f  March  3,  1901  i  as  added  by  t;tle 
I  of  this  .'\ct  I  -Such  study  and  investigation 
shall  include,  without  beinc:  limited  to — 

(1)  a  consideration  (f  \vays  in  which  hres 
can  be  more  cifectively  prevented  through 
technological  ad',:inces,  construction  tech- 
niques and  impro\ed  inspection  procedures; 

(2)  :in  analvs.s  of  existmc  programs  ad- 
ministered or  supported  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of   ways   in   which   such   programs   could   be 

treiipthened  ^o  as  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
destructive  lires  in  Government-assisted 
liousing  and  in  the  reuevelopnient  of  the  Na- 
lon's  cities  and  caniniunities; 
(3i  iiii  evaluation  oi  existinp  fire  suppres- 
sion methods  and  of  ways  for  improving  the 
iame.  includine  procedures  for  recrtiiiing  and 
soliciting  ilie  iieces.sary  personnel; 

i4)    an   evaluat.on    of   jjresent    imd   future 
needs  (including  long-term  needs  i   cf  train- 
iig  nnd  education  for  fire-service  personnel: 

1 5)    a    consideration    of    the    iidequacy    of 

iirrent  fire  communication   techniques  and 

•-legestions  for  the  standardization  and  ini- 

:  rovement  of  the  .ipparatus  and  equipment 

I'ed   in   controlling    :,res, 

'6i  an  analysis  of  the  administrative  prob- 
t  ms  affecting  the  efficiency  (  r  capabilities  of 
.'jcal  fire  deparrnients  or  irgunizations;  and 
<7i  an  assessment  of  local,  t^tate.  and  Fed- 
'  .'.il  responsibilities  In  the  development  of 
!  r.ictlcable  and  effective  solutions  for  reduc- 
'iL'  hre  losses. 


(bl  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  thib 
section  the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
results  of  the  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  sections  IG  and 
17  of  the  Act  of  March  i,  1301  i  as  added  by 
title  I  of  this  Act ) .  and  consult  regularly  ■ttith 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  the  functions  carried 
out  under  such  sections  IG  and   17. 

(ci  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  lUs  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  two  \ears  afu-r  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  duly  organized 

POWERS     AND     .^DMI^•ISTR.^TIV^.      rROVIMU.N.S 

&EC,  204.  la)  The  Coniiiiissiuii  i-ir,  uii  l:ic 
authorization  of  the  Coniniib.sion,  .iiiy  sub- 
committee or  nieniber  tlierect,  iiia\,  lor  tin- 
purpose  of  carrying  out  me  jiroMsions  oi  tins 
title,  hold  he-irmgs.  t  ike  testimony,  and  ad- 
iniiil.-ter  oiUhs  or  affirmat.oiis  to  •,',  itnesse.s 
appe.iring  before  the  toinniission  or  aii\  sub- 
i  jinniittee  or  lucmbcr  thereof, 

lb)  Each  (leparinient.  agency,  :.nd  Instru- 
iiientaiity  of  tlie  executive  or.iiicii  oi  'he 
Government.  liicluduic  .sii  I'uiepetulent 
agency,  li  aut;icri::L-d  I'l  iLirnisli  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  iii:,de  by  the  Chair- 
man or  \ice  Chairman,  such  inionnation  as 
'.he  Commission  deems  !.e>essary  !o  ( ,irry  f.ui 
its   lunctions   under   tins   title. 

ICI  Subject  to  such  rules  aid  regulations 
.IS  may  be  adopted  tjy  the  (.Uinmission.  the 
tha.i.'iian.  Without  reg-iru  ;o  t  lit  provisions 
■I  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  a.p- 
jjointments  iii  the  competitive  service,  ;iad 
'Ail.'iout  regard  id  the  jirovuior.s  of  ch:.p'i.er 
.'■!  and  subchapter  III  ol  -  liapti'r  oij  i  i  sucll 
litle  i-jlating  !:o  rlaasinr.i'-ioii  ,;iia  Lieneral 
.-rchedule  pay   rate,-,   snail    ha\f7   the  power — 

ill  !o  appoint  and  i;x  i.:e  compensation  of 
.-uch  staff  personnel  .,s  j,c  ileenis  i.ecessary, 
and 

i2)  to  jirocure  temporary  and  liiternmteiit 
.  er-,ices  to  tue  same  exteiil  as  i;,  authorizeu 
by  section  -ilOy  i^l  title  ,0,  United  .Slates 
Code. 

I  OMP£N-s;,\TION    liF    MLMbEES 

Sl-',  ;^U.j.  1 ,1 1  .-Vny  member  of  the  Conmu,^- 
-^lon,  including  a  iiitniuer  appointed  under 
section  202(bi,  wiio  is  a  -.lember  <>!  Congress 
1  r  111  the  executive  branch  oi  ihe  Govern- 
i.ient  snail  serv'e  v.ithoaL  compensation  in 
.idditioii  to  That  received  in  i;is  regular  ciii- 
jiloymeut.  liut  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
-uent  lor  travel,  subsistence,  and  ot.her  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  iienorniiiiite  of  duties  ■. esied 
in  'he  Commission. 

ibi  -Members  (j1  ;,"-e  C'-niiiussion.  other 
than  those  reierred  •  o  ;:i  ,^ub,-eclion  (ai, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
jier  day  lor  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
Ijcrlormance  oi  their  duties  as  members  ci 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement lor  travel,  suljsisteiice  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
-11  the  pericrmance  (.I  their  duties  a-s  i:ie;ii- 
iiers  of  the  Ccmmission. 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    (  OM.MISSION 

SEC-  206.  There  are  -aithorized  to  be  .-ji- 
I-sropriated.  out  oi  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury i-ot  otherwise  appropriated,  :Aicii  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  •  ui  this  tr.le. 

expir.4T:on    ui    i?il   t  ^:,.:.:issio.M 
Sec,    207,    The   Commission   ,' hall   cease   to 
exist  thirty  days  alter  the  submission  if  r.^ 
i"port  under  section  LO:ii>ii 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virgin.ia.  Mr, 
President.  I  move  tliat  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  amendment  oi  the  House  oi 
Representatives, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


of  February  15,  1968,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  m  ad.iournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monda.v  next, 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  '.i 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p,m,i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  February  19, 
19G8,  at  12  meridian. 


Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia,    Mr, 
President,  in  accordance  with  the  order 


r;OMIN.'\TIONS 

L'xecutive  nominations  receix'od  by  the 
-Senate  I-cbruarv  16,  1968: 

-•\SSIsT,\NT    Sin.FT.Il'.V    up    1  HE    TRE.'.sfRY 

John  H,  Petty,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
-■\ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  •,  ice 
Wliitlirop  Kiiowlton. 

\:<    TI!L    N.wv 
Cpl    Joseph  li.  .'vfcDevitt,  Judtze  .•\cl\ui.,-.;i' 
General's  Corps,  CS,  Navy,  lo  lie  Judce  .■\d- 
',ocate   General    ol    the    N.i\y    with    the    r,ink 
o!  rear  admiral,  for  a  lerm  of  4  years. 

Post:,!  'i-ttr.s 

The  lollowinL'-iianied  persons  to  be  jiost- 
inasters : 

(  ALIKjR.NIA 

Elizabeth  M,  Turner,  Wildoniar.  Cahf..  in 
place  of  \V    K,  Turner,  retired. 

(EORGI.-'. 

llenrv  H,  Johnson.  .•Miiia,  fJ.i  ,  m  l)lace  of 
J.  J.   Smith.    ;  ransierrcd, 

William  D,  House,  .Aniericus,  G.i,,  In  place 
i/f  J.  F.  Cliappell.  retired, 

Sara  R,  (riider,  Harlem,  G.u,  in  iilace  of 
W.  P.  Phillips,  retired, 

Martha  H,  Cauthen,  Meansville,  Ga..  in 
i-lace  of  I-.  H    Cochran,  retircd- 


steven  E-  DucaJ.  Pivc!-.-idc,  III  ,  iii  jjlace  (if 
F.  C.  Stolfa.  retired. 


Lynn  F,  Ciowdy,  Meiboriic,  Iowa,  in  jjlace  of 
Glen  \'authrin.  retired, 

Harold  E.  Engel.  Ocheyedan.  Iowa,  in  place 
.,f  J.  H,  Kout.  deceased. 


Jininiie   L,   .M-stev,   Ltjicl.  l^ft,.  in  place  of 
B,   P.,   Kthij)    retired. 


Doroihy  H,  Crockett,  Harbor^'de,  -Maine, 
ill  place  ol  J,  B.  Howard,  retirea. 

Henry  H,  Porter,  Sr  ,  spriiiuvalt  M.ane, 
ill  place  Ol  L.  S.  .Marquis,  retired, 

M.ARYL,\.M) 

V/arren  ,S.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Loveviile  .Md,. 
Ill  place  of  A,  M.  Bullock,  retired. 

Edna  V  Sinclair.  Oxiord.  .Md.,  ;:i  ph.ce  of 
J.    I..   Thompso-n,    retired. 

M.'\SS.'\CHrsFTTS 

James  B.  H.tmilton.  ii'tslield.  Mass..  in 
P'lace  oi  D.  P.  Biron.  retired. 

Mil  HiG.^;^ 

John  D.  Nordeen.  G-.Miin,  Mich.,  in  place 
'  1  M.  E.  Mussaf.o.  retired. 

ITiomas  P.  Cl:.rk,  Howell,  .Mich.,  in  place  of 
O.  T,  Hughes,  deceased, 

William  L.  Eonning,  Lake  Orion.  Mich,,  in 
place  of  A,  H,  V.'easchat,  retired. 

Lvie  L.  Ashmore,  il.ivfield,  M.cn,.  :h  pilace  (.t 
H,  L,  Wilson,  retired, 

Edward  C,  Szym;inowski,  Wyandotte,  M;ch,. 
Ill  place  of  A.  A,  Hebda,  retired, 

Simon  P.  Eattlin.  Ypsilanti,  Mich,,  .n  place 
of  W,  M,  Dawson,  deceased, 

-MINNESOT.^ 

Peter  Mormoff,  Peiif-iily,  Minn,,  in  pi.ice 
of  F,  E.  OJa,  retired, 

:.:.W  HAMP.SHIP.E 

Muriel  E.  Barraclough,  North  Sutton.  N.H.. 
in  place  of  \',  F.  West,  retired. 
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NKW   JtRSFY 

Robert  J  B<»n  H»mbi:r<  V  J  In  place  -.f 
T  I    Edsall    retired 

NEW   VORK 

Juhr.    F     u  H^gaii.    Brlar^SifT    Manor,    NY 
in  place    jf  R.  J    Daggett,  deceased 

Mn  .inf  I  \  Tvirco  rhelsea  N  Y  ,  in  place  of 
H  V  Keseler   resigned 

Manuel  Smith.  Franlclln  Square,  N  Y  .  lu 
place  of  A.  B  Nlcas'.rl,  retired 

Joyce  S.  Brazier  OIlsco  NY.  In  place  of 
.\   C   Raimondl.  resigned 

[■ENNSYLV  \NI\ 

C  Wayne  Harton,  Franklin.  Pa  .  In  place  of 
J  \  Murrtn  retired 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Sumter  M  Carter.  Fort  Lawn.  S  C  In  place 
of  Eunice  McKeown.  retired 

TEXAS 

Edmond  P  Croix.  Alvin.  Tex  .  in  place  of 
V   C  Johnson,  transferred 

Thornton  D  Campbell.  Ringgold,  Tex  .  In 
place  or  C  M   Davis,  retired 

Bever'.v  W  .\llen,  .SmlthvUle.  Tex  .  in  place 
of  J   W   Hampton,  retired 

Dou.il.«o  E.  L.ndsev.  Wlllu  Point.  Tex.,  in 
place  ot  Rebecca  Sewell.  retired. 

WrST    ^^RGtNLA 

Robert  E.  Johnston  Smlthfleld.  W  Va..  In 
place  of  Rav  Merrlfleld.  retired. 

John  R  Harmon.  Terra  AlU,  W.  Va  .  in 
place  :>i  L  B  Ott.  retired 

Alfred  L  Sldaway.  Jr  .  Wiley  Ford.  W.  Va  . 
in  place  of  H  M  Wnght.  retired 

WISCONSIN 

Raymond  L.  Nelslus.  Imn  Ridge.  WU..  In 
place  of  G  VV  Ki.pp-rn.'-k  rorlred. 


CONFIKMATIONS 

Executive   nomir.ation.s   conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  F^'bl1lal■^•  16.  1968; 
U  S    Air  Force 

BrifT  Oen  Tom  E  Marchbanlcs.  Jr  .  FV- 
ti6a752  U  3  Vlr  Force  Reserve,  tor  .ippomt- 
men:  us  Chef  of  .Air  Force  Reserve  and 
major  general.  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3019.  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  .\lr  Force  to  the  grades 
indicated,    under   the   provisions  of   chapter 
835.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  he  major  generals 

Maj  Gen.  .\rthtir  G  Salisbury.  FR4224 
I  brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  US. 
.Kit  Force 

Maj  Gen.  John  H  Bell.  PR4185  i  brigadier 
=;enera;.  Regular  Air  Force i.  US.  Air  Force 

Maj  Gen.  Jay  T  Robblns.  FR5029  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
Force 

Ma]  Gen.  Glenn  A.  Kent.  FR3701  i  brigadier 
general.   Regular  Air  Force i.  US.  Air  Force. 

Ma;  Gen  Howard  A.  Davis.  FR3860  >  briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force  i,  US.  .\lr 
Force 

Maj  Gen  William  H  Brandon.  FR4712 
.  brig.\a:er  general.  Regular  Air  Force  i,  U.S. 
Air  Force 

Ma,'  Gen.  Oris  B,  Johnson,  FR5025  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air 
Force 

.Maj  Gen.  Lawrence  F,  Tanberg,  FR8286 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force i.  US. 
.\ir  Force. 

Maj,  Gen.  Royal  B  Allison,  FR8451  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  .\lr 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ernest  A  Plnson.  FR3117  .briga- 
dier general.  Regvilar  Air  Force i,  US,  Air 
Force 

Maj  Gen.  .\ndrew  J.  Evans.  Jr  FR4072 
I  bnnadler  general.  Regular  Air  Force  i.  US. 
.\ir  Force. 


Ma).  Gen  .Mbert  W  Sv-hln/.  FR4646  i  briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  F.rcei.  US  Air 
Force 

Maj  Gen  Gordon  P  Bloxl.  KH47';fl  i  briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force 

Maj  Gen  Sam  J  Byerlev.  FR4875  .briga- 
dier general  Regular  Air  Force).  US  .\lr 
Force 

Maj  Gen  Robert  P  Worley.  PR4906  i  briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S  .Mr 
Force 

Ma)  Oen  Thomas  N  WlUon,  FR5255 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  .Mr  Force).  U.S 
Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  James  T  Stewart  FR8692  i  briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force 

Maj  Gen  George  B  Slmler.  FR9236  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force i,  US  Air 
Force 

Ma)  Gen  Norman  S  Orwat  FR9489  ( briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force. 

Maj  Gen  Larry  A  Smith.  FR19176  .  brltja- 
dler  general.  Regular  Mr  Force.  .Medical  i. 
US  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generah 

Brig  Gen  James  M.  Vande  Hey.  FR3941 
(colonel.  Regular  .Mr  Force).  US    Air  F'orce 

Brig.  Oen  WillMm  P  .McBrlde  hR4l7j 
(Colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US    .Mr  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Dudley  E  Paver.  FR4202  >  colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force i.  US    Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Richard  L.  Ault.  PR4462  (colo- 
nel. Regular  .Air  Force).  US.  .Mr  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D  Kemp.  PR4517  (colo- 
nel   Regular   Air  Force).  US,   .Air  Force 

Brig  Oen  Tlmothv  J  Dacey.  Jr  FR4631 
(  colonel.  Regular  .A.lr  Force),  US    .■Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen  .Archie  M.  Burke.  FR4642  .colo- 
nel. Regiil.ir  .Mr  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  D.ivld  V.  Miller.  FR4763  (Colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Richard  R.  Stewart  FR5096 
(colonel.  Regular  .■Mr  Force),  US    .■Mr  Force, 

Brig.  Oen.  WKliam  S.  Harrell.  FR5240 
(colonel.  Regular  .Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Wright  J.  Sherrard.  F'R5249 
(colonel.  Regular  .Mr  Force).  US.  .\:r  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Allison  C.  Brooks.  FR 4.363  .  colo- 
nel.  Regtilar  .Air  Force).  US.  .Mr  F^rcc. 

Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  A  Nichols,  FR4809 
(colonel.  Regular  .-Mr  Force),  US    Mr  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Curtis.  FR744«  (colo- 
nel. Regular  .Air  Force).  U.S.   .•Mr   Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Joe  T.  Scepansky.  FR7879  colo- 
nel. Regul.ir  .Mr  Force).  US.  .^Ir  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Morgan  S.  Tyler.  Jr.  FR7923 
(colonel.  Regular  .■Mr  Force).  US    .Mr  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Pete  C.  -Slanl.s.  FR7945  (colonel. 
Regular   Air  Force)    US    .Mr   Force. 

Brig.  Oen  Harold  C  Teubner.  FR8145 
(Colonel.  Regular  .Mr  Force).  VS.  .Mr  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A,  Hunter.  PR8623 
(colonel,  Regular  .Mr  Force).  US.  .■Mr  Forca. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  FRfl671 
(colonel,  Regular  .-Mr  Force i.  US.  .Mr  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Courtney  L  Faught,  FR8781 
(colonel.  Regular  .Air  Force  i ,  US    .Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Herring.  Jr.  FR8800 
(colonel.  Regular  .■Mr  Force).  US    .Mr  Force. 

Brig  Gen.  Donald  P.  Blalce.  FR8926  .colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)    US.  .Mr  Fo.-ce. 

Brig.  Gen  Lester  F.  MiKer.  FR90ti4  co'.o- 
nel.  Regular  -Mr  Force)    US    .Mr  F  irce. 

Brig.  Gen  Kenneth  W.  Schultz,  FR9096 
■  colonel.  Regular  .Mr  Force).  US    .Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  K.  Everest.  Jr.  FR9100 
(colonel.  Regul.ir  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Herbert  O.  Bench.  FR9lyO  (Colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force i.  US    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Walter  R  Hedrlck.  Jr  .  FR9353 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  Oeorge  J.  Fade.  FR951.S  icolo. 
nel    Regular  .Mr  Force).  US    .Mr  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Waltz,  FR9672  (colo- 
nel, Regular  .Air  Force),  US    .Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen  William  F  Pins.  FR9796  (colo- 
nel. Regular  .Air  P'orce  i .  U  S  Air  Force. 


Brig  Oen  Louis  L  Wilson,  Jr  .  FR980:i 
.colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  US    .Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen  Edward  A  McCmugh  III  KR9819 
.colonel.  Regular  .Air  Force),  U.S    Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen  James  F  Hackler.  Jr .  FR9839 
(Colonel.  Regular  .Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force 

Brig  Oen  C.irl.>s  M  Taltaott  FR9853  (colo- 
nel   Regular  .Air  Force).  US    .Mr  Force 

Brig  Oen  Wliit^.n  W  Marshall.  FR9999 
•  o.iloiiel    Regular  .Mr  Force).  US    Air  Forcn 

Brig  Oen  August  P  Taute.  FR4256  (Colo- 
nel   Regular  .Air  Force).  US    -Air  Force 

Bru;  Oen  J.inies  W  Little  FR8099  (Colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig  Oen.  Carl  W  Stapleton,  FR8893  (colo- 
v.fl    HpfuLir  .Air  K.rcei.  U.S    .Air  Force 

Brig  Oen,  Paul  N  Bacalls.  FR9227  (COlo- 
liei    IlPifular  .Mr  Force)  .  U  S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen  .Augustus  M  Hendry.  Jr  .  FR864.'i 
(colonel.  Regular  .Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Kusspll  K  Pierce  .Ir  P'RlHUR 
(colonel.   Regular  .Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brl:;  titn  Henc  O  DufvMU.  FRn836  ( colo- 
nel   Regular  .Air  Force  i .  U.S.  .Air  Force. 

Maj  Oen  Robert  J  Dixon.  FR14462  (colo- 
nel. Reeular  .Air  Force).  US,  Air  Force 

Brig.  Oen.  Dtinavon  F.  -Smith.  FR14.S77 
(Colonel,  Regular  .Air  Force),  U..S.  .Air  Fore--- 

Brig.  Oen  John  M.  Talbot.  FR19171  (colo- 
nel. Regul.ir  .Air  Force.  Medical),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen  Robert  .A.  Patterson.  FRia250 
■colonel.  Regular  .Air  Force  Medical.  V  H. 
.Mr  Force. 

The  following  officers  lor  ..ppointment  in 
the  .Air  Force  Reserve,  to  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  (..f  chapter  3.").  section; 
8373  and  8376.  title  10.  of  the  United  State. 
Code: 

To  br  major  arnc-nl 

Brig  C;en  Prank  .1  Pucrt.i.  FV401051.  Air 
Force  Reserve 

To  be  brigadier  gencraLs 

Col  John  W.  Bltner.  F\'36I602.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Charles  D  Brlggs.  Jr  .  FV797454.  Air 
Force  Reserve 

Col  John  O.  Gray.  FV4I0193.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col.  Campbell  Y,  Jack.-oii,  FV431357.  Air 
Force  Reserve 

Col.  Justin  G.  Knowlton.  FV664321  Ah 
Force  Reserve 

Col.  Homer  I  lewis.  F\M00799.  .Air  Fore 
Reserve 

Col.  Theodore  C.  Marrs  PV2261128.  Air 
Force  Reserve 

Col  Henry  J  McAnultj,  FV549989.  Air 
F'.rce  Reserve 

Col  Wendell  B.  Sell.  FV4067313.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Farmer  S.  Smith.  FV883256.  Air  Force 
Reserie. 

Tl.e  following  officers  for  .ippoliitment  ..<: 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  the  gr.ide  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8218.  8351.  8363.  ind 
8392.  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  tjriifial 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Giflord.  FG949201 
Te'.".tiefsee  .Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  geneials 

Col.  Ne.ln  W.  Dodd.  FG304r219.  Oklahoma 
.Air  N.itional  Guard. 

Col.  William  R.  .McCall.  Jr  ,  FG756295.  Di£- 
Tlct  .if  Columbia  .Air  Natlon.il  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  McMath.  F0325933.  Michigan 
.Air  .Vitional  Guard 

Col.  George  M,  McWilliams.  FG2067864. 
Mississippi  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Leon  A.  Moore.  Jr.  FG823665.  Florida 
.Air  National  Guard 

Col.  Richard  B  Posey,  FG430845,  Pennsyl- 
vania Air  National  Ouird 

CdI.  John  J.  Stefanlk.  FG430864.  Massa- 
chusetts Air  National  Guard 

Col  Kenneth  M  Taylor.  PG409061,  Alaski 
.Air  National  Gu.ird 

Col.  Charles  S.  Thompson.  Jr.  FG429o41. 
Georgia  .Air  National  Guard. 
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I.N-  THE  US.  Army 

1  he  .Army  Nat.oiial  C'iU:ird  of  the  United 
st.ites  officers  n.inied  herein  lor  aijpointment 
.IS  Re.-^er\e  c  )nlnn^sloned  officers  of  the  Army, 
iiiidf-r  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,   sections   .i93(a)    and   3392: 

7'o  he  major  qrnrral 

Brif'     Gen     Charles    Luicher    Southward. 
0329922,   Adjutant   General's  Corps. 
Tu  be  bngadier  general 

Co)  John  Richard  Carson.  01574211,  Ad- 
Miiiiit  General  s  C^.rp^ 

The  followmg-nanied  ..rticer.s  t.ir  .ippoint- 

:iicnl   in    Die   Regular   Army    of    the   United 

-tates     t  )    the    grade    indic:ued.    under    the 

lirovi.tions   of    title    10.    United    Stales    Code. 

cc Ions  3284  and  3307 

7"o  he  viaiciT  generals 

M.)  Gen  John  Jarvis  Tol-.m  HI,  020826. 
\  niy  "pf  "he  United  States;  ('brigadier  gen- 
.  ral.  US.  Armv) 

Ma.)  Gen  nichard  Ciiles  Stllwell.  021065. 
.Army  of  the  United  St.ites  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. VS.  Army) . 

Lt.     Gen.     Claire     Ehvoi.cl     Hutchin,     Jr. 

U21092.  Army  ol  the  I'liltcd  States  (brigadier 

eiie-iil.  U-S,  .Army  i . 

M.iJ      Gen.     Fillmore     Kennady     Mearns. 

(>21106,   Army   of   the   United   States    ( briga- 

ic-  ceneral,  US    .Armv) 

Ma.i    Gen.   William   Bradeii   L.ata.   0211iy. 
.Army  of  the  United  .-^late.^    .  ongadier  gen- 
ral.  U.S.  Army) . 
Ll      Gen.      rerdinand     Joseph     Chesarelc. 
("»21i77   Army  of  tiie  I'lilled  Stiites  (brigadier 
er.tr. .1.  U.S.  .Armv  i 
Lt      Gen.     .Arthur     Sylvester     Collins.    Jr., 
i")21260   .Army  of  the  United  St.ites  (brigadier 
eneral.  US  .Army  i . 
.Ma),      Oen.      Cliarles      Joseph      Denholm, 
02I293.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
I  uernl.  U.S.  Army)  . 

Lt.  Gen.  Ruben  Howard  York,  021341, 
\rmv  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
i.-al.  US.  Army) . 

Mai     Gen.    Carroll    Hilton    Dunn.    02lI57. 
\rmv   of   the   United  States    .brigadier  gen- 
',,..'U  S.  Armv) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Goodpaster. 
021739.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Julian  Johnson  Ewell.  021791. 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( brig.idier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederic  William  Boye.  Jr  . 
021891.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

.Ma).     Gen.     Walter    1  homas     Kerwin.    Jr 
021963.  Army  of  the  United  Stales  (  bricadier 
general.  US.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Welborn  Griffin  Dolvin.  O2I980. 
Armv  of  the  United  States  i  briijadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  William  Osborn  Kinnard. 
021990.  Army  of  the  United  St.ites  ibng.i- 
tuer  general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mildren.  021!)^'P. 
.Army  of  the  United  .States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  DavLton. 
022051.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
ijeneral.  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Joseph  McCailrey. 
022u(i5.  Army  of  the  United  .Stan-s  .  Ijriga- 
uier  general.  U.S.  Army)  . 

Lt.  Gen.  .Stanley  Robert  Larseii.  022094 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  -Allen  Corcoran.  0:il721. 
-Army  of  the  United  States  ■  Ijripadier  (tell- 
er.il.  U.S.  Army) . 

-Maj.  Gen.  (7harles  William  Killer,  032G14 
-Army  of  the  United  States  (  bripaUier  eeneral. 
U.S.  .Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Gray  O'Connor.  021088. 
-Army  of  the  United  States  ( brip.idier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Miller  Heiser.  Jr  .  043773, 
-Army  of  the  United  States  (  brigadier  general. 
US.  -Army) . 

In  the  U.S.  -N'avy 
Rear  Adm.  Fred  G.  Bennett.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  .section  5231. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  .^o  s-^rving. 
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The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  temponu-y  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  line  and  stiifT  corps. 
us  indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
lor  as  provided  by  l.iw: 

LINE 

Lee  E.  Bains 

Oayle  T,  Martin 

MKDICAL  (  ■  JRPS 

.AU.in  D,  Callow 

SUPPLY  CORP.S 

i-Y.dii^  K   Haab   Jr. 

.:  CIVIL  E.VGINEER  CORP.S 

George  Reider 

I.v  THE  U  .S,  Mahine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Harold  L.  Oppenheimer 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Kdward  L. 
Mennlng.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Waldemar 
C  Zisch.  to  be  second  lieutenant.  v.hich  nom- 
m.itions  were  received  by  the  .Senate  and 
.ippeared  iii  the  Congressional  Hecjrd  on 
J,.nu,.ry  26.  1968. 

I.N  THE  Army 
The  nominations  beginning  Jerome  -Aaron. 
11  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending  Stephen 
M  Blue,  to  be  nr.st  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  tlie  (■(j.N;t.REssif)NAi.  Hecord  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1968, 

I.N  THE  Marine  Corp.'; 

The  nominations  beginning  Grey  C.  Axtell, 
to  )ie  second  lieutenant,  and  ending  John  D. 
Wright,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  v.hich  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  I-Jecord  on  J.ui- 
uary  18.  1968:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  L&uis  A. 
Cabral.  t<T  be  chief  warrant  officer  (  W-4  i .  and 
ending  Robert  C.  Zwiener.  to  be  chief  war- 
r.mt  officer  (W-2),  which  iiominationi;  were 
received  bv  the  .'■^enate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  18.   1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Consumer  Product  Standards 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   :-KE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  16,  1968 

M.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
:ieed  :or  additional  consumer  protection 
..1  inan.v  fields  was  illustrated  in  an  ex- 

■  oiler.t  series  of  articles  recently  in  Mer- 
'  iianG-siiiK  Week.  One  ot  these  articles, 
•;cc-.ling    with    consumer    protection    in 

'loduct  .standards,  indicates  the  many 
liossioiiities  lor  Congress  and  the  countrs' 
11  i.niJicving  our  present  .safeguards  for 
(.m.'-uiiiers.  The  article  follows: 
.  iiE  i-sDi.i.TRy  Gets  a  Chance  To  Provide 
Irs  Ow-N   i;egul\tion   in   Product  Stand- 

AKOS 

Betty    Furnc.ss    and    Federal    Trade    Com- 

niu-sion  Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  are  both 

ina  >  f  noting  in  their  respective  addresses 

;i  consumer  protection  thaf  "If  a  customer 

■  lucks  down  ■=-3.000  for  a  car.  he  wants  a 
ir  that  is  worth  43.000.  The  car  should  be 
?  tood  as  the  check  that  paid  for  It." 

The  means  by  which  a  consumer  can  de- 
'  ermine  how  close  that  car  measures  up  to 
:'s  retail  value  are.  however,  much  different 

■  !iau  those  that  he  must  use  when  eval- 
atmg  a  $400   refrigerator,   for  example,  or 


a  $250  automatic  washer.  When  it  comes  to 
home  appliances,  consumer  protectionists 
suggest,  shopper's  have  considerably  fewer 
guidelines  to  use  in  determining  what  they 
need  and  how  much  they  should  pay  lor  it. 

The  problem  of  standards,  barring  the 
emergence  of  an  appliance-iriented  Ralph 
-"■.'ader.  is  an  issue  that  for  »he  time  being, 
the  industry  will  be  left  to  cope  v.iih  by  it- 
self. Protectionists  Ilk?  New  York  City-area 
Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  liowever. 
have  firmly  established  that  a  jjroblein  does 
exist. 

Rosenthal,  taking  a  cue  irom  a  ^lmlh^r 
program  already  operating  in  Great  Britain, 
has  proposed  in  Congress  a  national  clearine 
house  for  consumer  information  that  would, 
among  other  things,  provide  customers  with 
comparative  information  to  be  used  in  cie- 
termining  how  much  a  particular  appliance 
oilers  for  the  naoney  it  costs. 

In  his  House  proposal,  Rosenthal  does  not 
ask  that  the  information  include  actual 
value  Judgments,  but  rather  that  It  present 
and  describe  the  "product  characteristics"  of 
greatest  Interest  to  the  consumer.  In  other 
words,  Rosenthal's  bill  seeks  to  establish  a 
means  of  providing  and  publicizing  stand- 
ards of  operation  for  appliances  and  i  ther 
consumer  goods. 

Why  are  protectionists  interested?  Many 
consumers,  they  Indicate,  are  led  into  pur- 
chasing products  that  are  unsultod  to  their 
specific  needs  because  they  are  Ill-equipped 
to  decide  which  product  can  best  fulfill  those 
needs. 


With  automobiles.  ( ■>nsumers  are  ^.t  least 
.iware  of  their  basic  jjrerequisites :  seating 
c.ipacity.  luggage  space,  and  size  and  power 
eif  tile  engine.  With  an  automatic  v.asher, 
however,  the  consume;-  may  know  onlv  tnat 
.■^iie  wants  to  get  her  clothes  clean,  and  have 
.ittle  idea  that  some  units  may  be  equipped 
10  handle  her  particular  laundry  problems, 
while  others  may  jirove  totally  unsatisfac- 
1  )ry. 

The  result  of  this  l.»ck  of  standard  criteria 
lor  consumer  selection,  according  to  the  pro- 
•ectionists.  if  often  customer  aissatisiaction 
v,-itn  a  product  that  wasn't  meant  lor  her  in 
the  first  place.  The  obvious  solution,  they 
.^dmit.  is  t<5  prov.de  knowledgeable,  objec- 
tive salesmen  at  the  disposal  of  appliance 
shpppers.  But.  :-dvertis;ng's  jjre-sell.  jiront- 
'■riented  tales  techniques,  coupled  with  the 
iJO'jrIy  iniorniea  .-.liesinen  that  .csuit  licni 
constant  employee  turnover,  liave  prevented 
this  ill  enough  c.ises  to  generate  .i  n.-^mg 
concern  on  t.he  part  of  protectionists. 

The  appliance  industry,  ol  course,  is  work- 
ing to  provide  its  own  system  of  :  tandards. 
It  lias  the  tubic  foot  and  Btu  ratings  lor 
determining  capacities  of  refricerators  and 
air  conditioners,  and  this  is  some  iielp  to 
consumers.  But  horsepower  tneans  mure  on 
the  road  than  in  tiie  home,  and  i.ustomers 
are  still  asking  for  more  iniorination. 

The  -Assn.  of  Home  -Appliance  Manufac- 
turers lAHAMi  is  working  on  a  comparative 
rating  system  for  automatic  washers  that 
would  indicate  a  product's  iibilltics  m  sev- 
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eral  areas:  soil  removul.  gentleness  sand 
removal,  rinsing  effectiveness,  whiteness  re- 
tention tangling,  and  water  removal  Such 
a  system,  similar  to  that  ravnred  by  Con- 
gres5man  Rosenthal,  but  self-perpetrated  by 
the  industry,  is  regarded  hopefully  by  pro- 
tectionists as  .1  commendable  Ilrst  step  to- 
ward bringing  .ippUance  swndards  to  the 
consumer 

Retailers  have  possibilities  of  themselves 
providing  customers  with  the  information 
that  some  legislators  feel  they  have  long 
iacketl  Existing  standards  can  be  promoted 
effectively  and  explained  carefully  at  retail, 
this  would  not  only  make  the  ^ftlesman's 
Job  considerably  easier,  but.  in  the  process, 
would  also  alleviate  a  source  of  consumer 
complaint 

M.icv'3  "worlds  largest  store."  locnted  on 
New  York  Cltv's  Herald  Square,  for  example, 
featured  a  Btu  explanation  chart  m  a  mas- 
sive air  conditioner  display  used  last  spring 
Surrounded  by  two  walls  of  honeycombed 
air  conditioner  units,  a  customer  inforinntlon 
poster  explained  the  Btu  system  and  indi- 
cated how  the  average  shopper  cuuld  use  it 
to  select  an  air  conditioner  for  her  particu- 
lar needs. 

Similar  opportunities  exist  in  promoting 
refngerauxr  .-itandards  The  AHAM  certifica- 
tion sticker  can  be  prominently  displayed, 
fo"  example  wtth  an  appropriate  explanation 
of  what  :t  means  and  how  it  is  earned.  Re- 
tailers can  draw  on  their  own  product  knowl- 
edge and  devise  simple  means  to  allow  cus- 
ttimers  U)  determine  for  themselves  Just 
what  '.hev  are  looking  for  in  a  washer,  dryer. 
or  dishwasher. 

When  It  c:  mes  to  product  s.ifety  standards. 
which  it  jften  does  when  cciiSiimer  protec- 
tion is  mentioned,  the  appliance  industry  has 
appiirently  maintained  a  good  record  of  at- 
least-adequate  performance.  Explaining  that 
she  and  her  counterparts  in  Congress  must 
act  on  I  'squeaky  wheel'  system,  Betty  Fiir- 
ness  suggests  that  consumer  protectionists 
find  themselves  forced  to  concentrate  on 
problems  that  are  creating  immediate  annoy- 
ance or  hazfird.  At  the  moment.  t.he  says,  the 
appliance  industry's  wheel  is  not  '■squeak- 
ing"—at  least  nc:t  loud  enough  to  put  It  at 
the  top  of  the  list  for  immediate  action. 

The  newly  formed  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  will  certainly  have  somethln;; 
to  sav  about  the  appliance  industry  when  it 
reports  to  the  President  after  the  fir.st  of  next 
year  .Vfter  the  Commission  is  selected,  the 
members  will  work  to  determine  the  areas  to 
which  the  ■rovernment  should  direct  itself 
to  insure  sate  household  products,  citing  spe- 
cific cases  iif  industry-created  hotisehold  haz- 
ards, .md  recommending  courses  of  action. 
Until  the  Comniission's  report  is  developed 
and  presented,  however,  the  .ippUance.  home 
electronics,  and  housewares  industries  have 
only  to  guard  agiunst  a  headline-maker,  such 
as  the  recent  color  to  radiation  leakage 
problem,  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  pro- 
tectionists. The  color  tv  issue,  coming  at  a 
time  when  comment  on  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Corrunifsion  had  become  somewhat 
heated,  did  put  the  industry  under  scrutiny, 
however,  .nid  protectionists  are  expected  to 
be  watching  closely  for  any  signs  that  the 
appliance- tv  mdustry  is  loosening  the  reins 
on  product  Siite". 


State   Department    Isolation   Ward — 
Exposure    Is    the    Corrective 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  16.  1968 

M:      WILLIAMS    of     Delaware      Mr. 
President,  the  Chicago  1  nbune  of  Febiu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ar>'  16  contains  an  t-xcfUent  editorial  en- 
titled Exposure  Is  the  Corrective  '  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  llie  fditonal 
be  primed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrroRO, 
as  follows: 

ExposvRr  Is  THt  Corrective 
Rarely  has  a  newspaper  story  brought 
quicker  action  to  correct  a  manifest  injustice 
than  did  that  of  WlUard  Edwards  of  our 
Washington  b\ireau  concerning  two  men 
consigned  to  Coventry  by  the  state  depart- 
ment And  rarely  has  the  statement  In  The 
Tribi-.me  Credo  that  the  newspaper  Is  an  in- 
stitution developed  .  lo  furnish  that 
check  upon  ijovernment  which  no  constitu- 
tion has  ever  been  able  to  provide"  been 
more  fully  vindicated 

Mr  Ldwiirds'  story  i>f  Tuesday,  relating 
how  Harrv  M  HIte  and  Edwin  A  Burkhardt 
had  been  immured  for  16  months  in  an 
abandoned  and  condemned  state  department 
annex  '-ut  off  from  their  fellows  and  with 
onlv  rnts  as  their  companions,  hrought  relief 
to  them  within  48  hours  It  produced  an  In- 
dignant and  all  but  universal  outcry  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  compelling  the  depart- 
ment to  recall  them  from  their  'Siberia' 

The  two  men,  with  combined  government 
service  of  46  years,  were  caught  up  in  the 
department's  vendetta  against  Otto  F. 
Otepka.  fcrmer  chief  of  evaluations  In  the 
state  department's  office  of  security.  After 
originally  being  dismissed  and  his  case  kept 
on  the  siielf  for  four  years,  Otepka  was  rep- 
rimanded and  demoted  last  December  by  Sec- 
retarv  Rusk  His  offen.se  was  that  he  testified 
truthfullv  ,ibout  the  department's  sloppy 
loyaltv  and  security  clearances  before  the 
Senate  Internal  security  subcommittee. 

Hlte  and  Burkhardt.  members  of  his  secu- 
ritv  s'arf.  were  ostracized  by  their  superiors 
for  telling  the  truth  and  .supportlni;  Olep-'-a. 
Thev  were  confined  to  the  gloomy  and  tis- 
lerted  building,  given  no  work.  and.  wit:i 
their  boUtude  undisturbed,  sat  thru  ihe  ciays 
ux  enforced  lUU-ness  Their  memoranda  :ip- 
peallng  l<  r  ussuntnent  were  met  with  .Hence 
The  obvi  )U'»  intention  was  to  break  them 
down 

Tlielr  plight  went  unnoticed  Mrs  Iii.e  re- 
ported the  facts  to  her  congressman  ;i"U 
visited  other  Capitol  hill  offices  but  tailed  ro 
^et  ;itt»nticn  until  she  colled  on  ?Ir  Edwar  U. 
He.  too,  was  at  first  ulslnclined  to  bellove 
thai  Kovernment  employes  could  be  subjected 
to  such  treatment,  but,  pljddlng  thru  the 
debris  of  the  abandoned  building,  he  came 
upon  the  ir.en  and  conrtrmed  the  facts  For 
lour  years,  they  told  him.  they  had  been 
given  no  duties,  and  for  16  months  they  had 
been  quarantined  In  what  has  become  known 
.IS     Dean  Rusks  pes t house  ' 

Mr  Edwards  report  brought  threats  from 
Sen,  John  J  Williams  of  Delaware  and  Rap 
H.  R.  Gross  ol  Iowa  to  Introduce  legislation 
to  lire  the  superior  resp<jnsible  lor  what  Mr. 
Williams  called  'in  incredible  outrage  if 
the  men  were  no:  rescued  rrom  the  isolation 
ward'  within  7'2  hours.  The  Senate  internal 
security  subcoMmltiee  released  a  report  re- 
ferring to  the  Chinese- tenure  type  "  of  treat- 
ment to  which  they  had  been  sublected 

Growing  panic  in  the  state  department  led 
to  an  expression  ot  apology  to  Hlte  and  Burk- 
hardt from  lower  i-chelon  cfficials  and  new 
.vssigniuents  as  personnel  oillcers.  The  two 
men  were  given  the  assurance  that  they 
would  never  have  to  go  back  to  their  dingy 
and  liopeless  surroundings.  Had  Mr  Edwards' 
Biory  uever  been  published,  you  may  he  cer- 
tain there  ^^ould  have  oeen  no  redress  With- 
out newspapers,  every  citizen  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conscienceless  bureaucracy. 

r.^ere  remains  the  matter  fjf  Justice  tcr 
.\lr  Otepka.  who  has  been  the  victim  of  the 
state  department's  hypocrisy  over  the  years. 
His  appeal  from  the  reprimand  and  demotion 
visited  upon  him  by  Rusk  l.s  before  a  civil 
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.service  panel,  .inil  iiue  .is.sumes  that  !'ie  sec- 
retary of  state  will  use  this  as  a  pretext  for 
inaction  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  eet  Hrrsiden' 
Johnson  to  cut  thru  the  red  tape  and  order 
Otepka's  rights  restored,  with  adequate 
.ipologie';  from  his  perseciiu/rs 


New  Haven  Community  Progress,  Inc. 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

ir      I   '     N  Nf  CTiCl   T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Frbruarv  16.  19r,S 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr.  Speaker,  tuda.v  I  am 
introducing  parts  5  and  (3  of  the  series 
of  articles  written  by  William  K.  Keish 
and  Donald  Dallas,  reporters  for  one  of 
Connecticut's  leadini;  newspapers,  ilic 
New  Haven  Register.  The  articles  com- 
pn,sf»  a  critical  analysis  of  tlio  operatioiv; 
(if  C. immunity  Pro-it->-s,  Inc..  the  ( iFO 
community  action  iironram  in  New 
Haven.  Conn  Part.^  1  and  2  appeared  i:' 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
12.  1968,  and  3  and  4  m  the  REcnnn  -f 
February  15.  1968. 

The  articles  follow: 

CPI  i.N  CoNFl.icT     .■\c.ENev    Gi.AXMo  DL■B.^T:;  -M 

Million  Costs  bvt  S22.5  Million  Wa*  !  r- 

I'Op.TED  To  Ford 
I  By  WlJiam  E  Keish,  Jr..  and  Donald  D.-llasi 
Without  CPI.  the  impact  on  the  tixjjny.'"; 
for  urgently  needed  inner-city  procr.nius 
would  have  been  much  heavier"  lA  iTI 
statement  i 

While  U-S  Rep  Robert  N  Oialmo 
focused  his  Critical  attention  on  the  Hi  mil- 
Hon  in  ;inti-})overiy  lunds  that  havf  •"•''•a 
iunneled  dtsectly  through  Commumt-  I  r  -:- 
ress  Inc.  (CPI).  the  fact  is  that  nearly  :'J2o 
million  has  been  poured  Into  Nev.-  Ha^fi; 
communltv  actl.jn  enort  over  a  hv-'.r 
period  stretching  from  September,  1962  ) 
June.  1967 

And.  In  addition.  CPI  estimates  the  c'  -.t 
of  running  its  programs  during  the  current 
1967-68  fiscal  year  at  $5  1  million  Taking  fills 
ligure  into  account  it  means  that  upwards  1 1 
5^27  5  million  will  liave  been  pumped  into  "u- 
citv's  "human  renewal"  program  Ince  it  vas 
initiated  nearly  six  years  ago 

Though  the  directors  of  Community  Proc- 
ress  Inc.  issued  a  lengthy  position  paper  to 
The  Reelster  last  week,  the  agency  h.ts  coii- 
.^isiently  used  the  congressman's  expenditure 
estimate  of  *18  million  In  aU  its  reicrenc^^ 
and  h.is  I'lade  no  allusion  to  the  ^22  ,t  ;;ii'- 
Uon  total  which  it  used  In  Its  own  rep<  f 
t  J  the  Ford  Foundation  last  June. 

Olalmo's  Sia  million  figure  deals  mainiv 
with  the  monies  that  have  been  pumped  ni'  i 
CPI  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  v.irious 
federal  agencies.  He  lists  receipts  of  $5.1  mil- 
lion from  Ford.  §11.9  million  from  the  lodcrid 
government  and  $1  million  from  other 
sources.  His  estimate  covered  funds  receivcct 
until  the  end  of  June.  1967. 

The  $22.4  million  figure,  conta.ncd  u\  .< 
CPI  financial  report  on  the  "New  Ha\en 
Community  .\ctlon"  program  which  wa?  !-uh- 
mltted  to  Ford  last  year,  covers  a  much 
broader  area.  It  involves  funds  received  from 
local  and  str.te  governments  and.  ipparentiv 
takes  more  federal  monies  than  Glaimo  did 
into  account. 

flii  an  example.  Glaimo  Usted  federal  re- 
ceipts of  $11. 9.  The  CPI  report  shows  a  total 
of  SI 5.5  In  federal  funds  received  liere.  That  s 
a  big  difference. 

Giaimo  and  CPI  are  also  at  odds  when  .• 
comes  to  the  amount  of  money  the  Ford 
people  have  allotted  New  Haven.  Giaimo  says 
55.1  million,  but  a  CPI  report  on  the  "Dis- 
tribution  of   Income   Received   by   Funding 
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Source"  puts  the  Ford  contribution  at  $4.1 
iiiiUion  up  until  the  end  of  lisral  1967.  which 
concluded  last  June 

In  the  Litest  c.\phiii.iticin  nf  what  it's 
doing,  released  earlier  this  week.  CPI  stated; 
Had  CPI  not  brought  these  lunds  to  New 
Ilruen.  these  services  ithe  uiies  it  provides) 
wiiuld  have  to  have  been  paid  lor  out  of  the 
pcK'kets  of  the  taxpayers.  Without  CPI.  the 
impact  on  ttie  taxpayers  fur  urgently  needed 
mner-clty  proerams  would  have  been  much 
l:eavier.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  taxes  for  the  serv- 
iif s  which  CPI  was  able  to  provide  with 
jrivate  funds."  CPI  (jverlooks  the  obvious 
i.ict  That  the  majority  of  the  uinds  chan- 
licled  into  the  anti-poverty  jirogram  come 
irom  government  sources,  which  are  fed  by 
;  ivpayers-  including   New   Haven   taxpayers. 

CPI  claims  that  without  it  the  burden 
I'll  the  New  Haven  taxp.ivliig  public  would 
li:-  overwhcliulm;. 

But  this  :s  wh.it  has  liajippned  to  the  cost 
.1  locf.l  government  since  CPI  arrived  on  the 
.s-elie  back  in   1962: 

That  year,  the  tax  rate  in  New  Haven  was 
H9  25  per  %1.000  as.sessed  v.iliiatiou  The  t.ix 
rite  for  the  (  urrent  .ibbrc\iatcd  six-month 
liscal  period  is  •«24  26  iier  $1,000  of  as.=essed 
.iiluation.  If  this  fiviure  was  extended  over 
t.ie  full  year  it  would  he  $4H  hi)  ],ot  $1.000 — 
as  U  was  all  last  year. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  ijplieve  that  when 
t  le  city's  fiscal  fathers  unveil  the  12-mnnth 
I'Udget  which  starts  this  July,  the  t.ix  rate 
v. .11  be  c:,nslderably  more  than  $48  25  per 
,sl.000  As  is  obvious.  Nsw  Haven's  taxes  are 
1  f'Coming  heavier  whctlicr  CPI  is  liere  or 
i:iit.  Tliere  Is  no  element  if  blame  lor  CPI 
'.n  this;  what  it  shows  is  'hat  CPI  has  not 
i  nsiied  '.'tirdens  down   for  City   taxpayers 

Makih'  a  coinparison  cf  the  :>niur.il  budget 
i:iiring  the  period  of  CPI's  existence  :n  New 
H.o.en  'hows  that  the  cxpendlnires  for  tiie 
iirst  :lx  months  of  this  year  .ire  ;  oproachiiur 
iiie  rose  of  running  the  local  government  :  ;r 
:':f  fu;:re  ;.ear  of  1962. 

I'he  current  six-month  :  udtrei  ..mount., 
•  ■  $il.ll7..'?31.  which  would  eouble  in  size 
.  c-42.234.(e2  over  a  full  vep.r  Fcr  1962.  the 
;  .til  cost  of  running  i  lie  entire  cit.>- — ,,  hicii 
ii,;d  a  larger  p:jptil:it;on  ;h'n  ;han  it  duos 
:    iw — was   «26.986.957 

la    .1    released    statement    ou    .is    ■•uchly 

iccp.'jsful  efforts"  to  obtain  jinvate  .ind 
':.er  noncity  lunds  directly.  CPI  notes  that 
!.';is  effort  "has  resulted  in  $1,737,694  in  pri- 
'..i:e  funds  for  the  improvement  i.l  and 
strengthening  of  tlie  New  H.iven  school  sys- 
t'-m." 

In  'his  regard  t!ie  ciillerencc  between  an 
eilort  to  improve  and  strengthen  local  edu- 
■  iflon  and  the  actual  accomplishment  is  one 
'  .p  community  is  now  •.vemhing  m  several 
...ivs  The  parent-teacher-student  commit- 
loes  at  Hillhouse.  tiie  study  by  tlie  National 
EdMCition  As-ociation.  and  .jther  current 
;.a!yse=  all  stem  irom  .i  concern  with  in- 
.  ciequacles  in  our  schools 

EDUCATION     <-  OST     DOUBLE 

While  the  public  school  population  has  re- 
iii.iined  .ilmcst  static  over  the  past  five  years 
with  slight  •. .iriations  .ilong  the  line,  the  cost 
ol  public  education  Suis  nearly  doubled — 
v.iiich  l5  .inother  indication  that  New  Ha- 
veners are  fuU-llcdged  participants  in  the  ed- 
ncat.on  aspects  of  the  ;,nti-poverty  effort  in 
suite  of  the  CPI  indicition  that  outside 
.- -'urces  are  shouldering  the  financial  burden. 
New  H  iven  taxpayers  ;.re  as  involved  as  Ford 
or  the  federal  government  in  the  anti-poverty 
iirogram.  whether  CPI  wants  to  .idmit  it  or 
not. 

In  1962.  the  year  CPI  ijc^an  its  ambitious 
f';tort  to  uproot  poverty  m  New  Haven,  the 
b'udget  for  the  city's  public  education  system 
v.as  $9,855,731  For  the  iirst  six  months  of 
l'i68.  the  ."system  has  been  allotted  $8,789,176. 
This  IS  oniy  about  $1  million  less  than  was 
spent  for  tiie  <  ntire  vear  in  1962.  Of  course. 
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It  must  be  noted  that  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  are  the  costliest  for  school  systems 
Ijecause  they  are  in  session  lor  the  full  six 
nionths  a.s  opjiosed  to  only  lour  months  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  still  the  increiis,^  in 
spending  here  is  an  impressive  one. 

The  Connecticut  Public  Expenditure  Coun- 
cil shows  New  Ha'.en's  cxpcnthture  of  $726 
jjcr  jHipil  is  among  tlic  stale:,  t  ip-2()  cxpor.di- 
t.ues. 

CPI  expenditiiips  for  ir.ivel.  telephone  serv- 
ice and  leased  propertv  ,ire  among  tlie  titturcs 
;n  which  c\on  CPI  answrs  jiromotc  (jucs- 
tiuns, 

IR.WFI,      l.XPENSlS 

Oiaimo  had  criticized  CPI  for  .spcndmt; 
sflO.OOn  for  travel.  In  responding  to  tliis  criti- 
cism, CPI  explained  that  $37,503  of  it  was 
spent  during  a  10-month  period — from  .Sppt 
1.  1966  to  June  30.  1967 — on  'local  transpor- 
tation for  CPI  personnel  " 

Using  CPI's  own  tisiurps.  r  urmiis  tliat  '  io- 
cal  transport:ition  lor  CPI  personnel"  aver- 
A^ed  $3,750  per  niontii  liuiinEr  tliat  period. 
Ba.sed  on  a  live-d.iy  v^-nrk  week,  lour  v.eeks  a 
month,  the  cost  of  "local  ir.uispo!  tation  lor 
CPI  personnel"  works  i  lit  to  i.pproximalely 
$187  per  d:iy.  This  Is  a  snbst;intial  amrmnt  of 
iiiiicr-city  travel  -  up  to  ;i  ti'ious;md  niih-s  of 
;:  per  d  ly  i'ven  ii  •,vf>  ii-c  he  cxcrptlon.'iUy 
iugh  estimate  of  20  cents  jirr  mile  as  :i  base. 

CPI  further  explained  that  only  $41,100  of 
'  iie  tr.ivel  cost  went  for  long-(hsi.incf  iravr-I. 
■I'.iiii  nearly  naif — $20,416  —  being  'xpencleri 
Ijy  the  Community  Action  Institute,  which 
lias  been  designated  by  tiie  Office  of  Economic 
CJjiportunity  (OEOi  to  r  ,ndti-t  tr.iining  jiro- 
^ranis  in  cities  tlirouchom  Nr-w  iJigland  and 
most  of  New  "Vork  .State 

Tiie  other  half  involved  tr;ivc!  n.ecpssary  to 
< iblam  funds  for  New  H:,von  The  CPI  i.x- 
pl:. nation  lett  $11,500  m  t:-iivr-!  i  xpen.'es  un- 
.iccounted  for, 

Ciiainio  also  h  ,d  some  critical  comment 
about  the  f.icilnies  leased  by  CPI.  Accordlntr 
TO  Ciiaimo  CPI  -.'.U:  pr;yiiig  ;:pproxiniateiy 
$19,300  per  month  during  i.sc.l  19G7  for 
leased  accommodations.  He  .ilso  noted  that 
iliere  was  some  1  200  feet  of  ^'.icant  .'pace  at 
CPI  he.'.dqunrtcrs  on  Orange  ;.5trept.  In  an- 
.-wer  to  Cii:iimo.  CPI  said  'np  cons-'ressional 
cutback  on  :,nt;puvert  .-[londinL'  lorced  can- 
'■eliation  of  a  jirograni  v.!;:;!-,  ;  irmerly  --r- 
ciipie:!  this  .pace.  Tt  al^n  noted  that  it  had 
made  eflorts  to  sub-leise  it. 

While  Giaimo  apparently  had  access  to  tlie 
ieasincr  figures.  Tiie  Register  has  'oeen  un- 
successful so  far  in  fmtliiiL'  ut  just  whi-.t 
properties  are  leased  by  CPI  ..nd  now  much 
they  are  paying  for  them.  A  request  for  tiie 
figures  vas  made  over  tw'o  '.veeks  aeo  to 
Eric  .Sandahl.  the  anti-poverty  acency's  $1G.- 
500-per-year  public  inform. ition  director. 

.'^andahl  said  lie  \v;-.s  in  'iie  jirocess  of 
tiathering  the  figure  =  ,  init  iie  iidded  that 
CPI  officials  were  attemptinc  to  rieiermine  if 
tliey  had  to  release  them  under  the  "Right  to 
Know"  law  because  of  what  .'-^andahl  de- 
scribed as  "malicious  intent"  on  the  jiart  of 
raporters  seeking  the  figures. 

Several  attempts  have  been  niade  "ince 
then  to  secure  the  leasinc  figures,  but  they 
have  been  fruitless. 

The  latest  word  from  .Sandahl  is  that  he 
has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  leaseholds  and 
turned  it  over  to  Lawrence  N.  Spitz,  the 
S30,000-per-year  executive  director  of  CPI. 
According  to  Sandahl.  .Spitz  i:i  seeking  a 
legal  opinion  from  one  of  CPI's  legal  ad- 
visers about  v^-hether  the  leasing  iigreement^ 
have  to  released  for  public  knowledge. 

PAYMENTS     TO     BENEFICI.\RIES 

Not  3ll  of  CPI's  funds  go  into  administra- 
tive costs  such  as  salaries  for  its  274  employes 
plus  other  operating  costs.  M.iny  thousands 
of  dollars  go  to  trainees  and  other  persons 
who  benefits  from  some  of  the  programs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  lout-of- 
schooll,  is  expected  to  use  $204,990  (.if  its 
$303,590  budget  for  1967-08  to  pay  wages  to 
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liersons  participating  in  the  program  Accord- 
ing to  CPI.  .'.ome  :iG7  youngsters  iroin  16  to 
■21  have  been  enrolled  during  the  ji.ist  >ear 
m  the  program  that  leaches  and  trains  drop- 
outs who  are  uiipmploved  or  uiidprcnipliiyed 
Ijecause  they  .ire   onskilled. 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In- 
Schoo!  and  .Suinnipr  Programs,  l  hree-lourths 
IS299.140)  of  the  budgeted  .sum  of  $395  140 
L'ops  tor  wages  paid  to  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  l:i  and  18  who  take  ]).iil 
in  the  program  which  is  run  Ijy  the  Board 
of  Educitioii. 

Other  CPI  progr.inis  which  provide  w.iges 
lo  its  participants  include  'New  Careprs"  and 
■  foster  Ci  rand  pare  Ills." 

Of  the  $147,390  l)udgeted  f-ir  New  Ca- 
reprs," $87,860  went  lor  wages.  The  program 
involves  28  trainees  who  start  at  aide  level 
in  such  Jobs  as  laboratory  technician,  child 
(ipvplopmcnt  specialist,  housing  insiiector, 
•  iiid  licld  rppreseiitative  lor  tlie  Rpdevf-lop- 
ment  Agency,  OEO  [jays  stipends  and  tiie  cost 
of  college  courses  lor  trainees  who  u.iiit  io 
reach  prolpssioiial  level. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  '  jjrotrrani  in- 
volves 85  elderly  lu-rsons  who  ..re  employed 
at  the  New  Haven  Regional  Center  l.ir  the 
Retarded,  Association  lor  Retarded  Cliildren, 
New  Haven  Hohabilltatlon  Center  and  St 
Raphael's  Hospit.il  The  ijarticipiUil  s  v.iU  re- 
cei\e  $115,000  of  'he  |iroer,';ni'.-  rli;8li»):i  m 
wai'ps 

Two  '1  i  !ie  costliest  programs  affiliated 
-.vi'.h  ihp  CPI  operation  are  the  "Head  Start" 
program,  v,  hieh  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
erfectlvp  of  nil  anti-poverty  programs  and  a 
pace-'ptter  ihrouehout  the  nation,  ;ind  ^he 
Community  .Action  Instil  ute  i  CAI  i 

The  "Head  .Start"  program,  which  has  a 
budget  of  $,514,907  for  1967-68,  is  designed 
to  equij)  )joor  children  wl'h  the  necessary 
ac.idemic  ,-kills  niid  experiences  that  their 
home.s  could  not  .supply.  There  are  21  pre- 
school cla.sses  operating  throughout  the  in- 
ner city. 

.■\ltlioiieh  the  cost  of  the  Ci^nimunity  .■\c- 
r.on  Iiist;tuiP  iscredit,.>d  ag.unst  CPI,  it  Is  l:ir 
from  beiiiB  strictly  a  local  oper."tion.  The  in- 
:.titute  trams  anti-poverty  program  staff  and 
board  membprs  from  133  ;i?encies  in  the  r:x 
New  Encland  states  and  most  of  New  York. 
During  1937,  1'  trained  more  than  4  000  per- 

■  ns. 

(.jnp  c  f  t!ie  biir  pnpes  G;;iinio  had  about  t;-.e 
.mti-poverty  erlort  being  wased  here  was  the 
cost  of  aaminlstering  thp  program.  .According 
to  its  figures,  the  1967-68  budget  ront;uns 
$868,954  for  .idmlnistrative  iiurposes.  which 
works  out  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  overall 
cost. 

The  tieure  includes  $305,833  listed  us  cen- 
eral  administration  plus  $291,772  lor  admm- 
i  triition  .:nd  |  rd  ram  ;  unport  .'nd  iiioMier 
$271,182  for  program  planning,  development 
budgeting,  linancp.  review  and  program 
services. 

Few  people  would  oeny  what  CPI  makes  :■.- 
Its  niaior  claim:  that  the  funds  r.  has  gath- 
ered "have  made  possible  for  the  deprived 
:ind  disadvantaged  people  of  the  inner  city  a 
L'reat  number  of  opportunities  which  were 
never  available,  tiie  economically  disenfran- 
chised to  train  lor  pood  jobs  and  I-.0  obtain 
social  and  health  services  lor  themselves  and 
their  families."  The  problem  for  CPI  is  show- 
ing that  the  money  and  the  programs  actu- 
ally lead  to  jobs  i.nd  Ijtiter  living  lor  the 
mner-city  [loor. 

The  $22.4  million  spent  l.ere  .ilready  and 
•he  $5.1  to  be  expended  in  the  current  fiscal 
'.ear  represent  .in  .iverage  expenditure  of  $5 
million  a  year  since  CPI  began.  This  high  cost 
111  a  spreading  series  of  effort-s  .aid  experi- 
ments IS  carried  by  New  Haven  taxpayers  as 
well  as  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  federal 
government.  The  city's  own  tax  structure 
reflects,  ih  Its  'ipward  climb,  a  CPI  impact. 
.^nd  this  is  one  ^'ood  reason  that  CPI  fi- 
nances and  accomplishments  deserve  con- 
stant scrutmv  and  candid  airing. 
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CPI   IN   CONFIICT      VOI'TH  CENTER  BRINGS  NEW 

APPROACH     TO     Hard     Core- Cost       $8  200 

Each 
(By  Donald  DBllas  and  Williams  E  Kelsh  Jr  i 
Thp  Residential  Youth  Center  will  almost 
unquestionably  iead  to  .i  new  national 
program  Mitchell  SvlrdofT  In  .i  Register 
interview  in  August 

According  to  Mitchell  SvlrdofT  vice  presi- 
dent tor  national  affairs  >{  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion and  Dr  Ira  Ooldenberg.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  at  the  Yale  Psycho- 
educational  CUnlc  and  key  designer  of  the 
Residential  Youth  Center  the  experimental 
youth  center  at  501  George  St  appears  slated 
to  become  a  new  approach  in  the  war  un 
poverrv     that  will  be  adopted  nationally 

For  one  thing  argues  Ooldenberg.  it  does 
a  better  Job  of  aiding  hard  mre"  youth  than 
other  programs  like  the  currentlv-farilng  na- 
tional Job  Corps  which  has  the  same  kind 
of  objectives  argues  Goldenberg 

The  center,  which  opened  in  September. 
1966  is  termed  a  home  awav  from  home" 
for  bovs  from  16  to  Ju.st  under  22  years  of  age 
who  were  judged  to  need  some  relief  from 
their  home  en'lronnipnt  —  even  temporary 
relief  If  ihev  were  to  succeed  m  training 
and  employment     r  educational  endeavors 

PER    Boy      fH.i25     YEARLY 

The  center  operates  in  an  old  Victorian 
house  at  the  corner  of  George  and  Dwight 
Streets  While  it  is  notably  not  pUish'  m 
its  looks  or  atmosphere  its  expenses  average 
out  on  an  annual  basis  to  about  >8  225  for 
each  of  the  21   bovs  It  can  handle  at  a  time 

The  cetiier  budget  indicates  it  is  currently 
spending  about  S3  300  a  week  nr  $158  per 
week  per  bov 

You  I'ould  keep  a  bov  in  :i  good  prep  school 
.ir  college  for  two  venrs  on  an  investment 
like  this. 

Center  personnel  point  out.  however  that 
It  IS  n.t  a  prep  school — that  it  proMdes 
strong  psychiatric,  health  .ind  other  coun- 
seling services  and  that  the  boys  involved 
are  not  necessarily  self-sufficient  types  They 
may  be  remarkablv  independent  but  thev 
are  not  making  it"  on  their  own  and  hence 
They  .ire  given  an  atmosphere  which  offers 
them  manv  supports  not  otherwise  available. 

Center  personnel  .Uso  point  out  that  the 
substantial  per  capita  investment  is  widely 
spread  that  the  21-capaclty  house  sheltered 
and  served  51  boys  during  its  first  12  months 
or  .ictlvity 

The  stafi  at  the  Resident  Youth  Center 
even  ^hows  an  unexpected  willingness  to 
economize — particularly  by  suggesting  that 
administration  costs  >  as  apart  from  the 
major  operational  expenses!  might  be  cut  in 
half  !f  the  administrative  work  was  done  m 
'he   center   itself    instead    of    at   CIP   offices. 

V.-ie  whole  concept  of  a  Resident  Youth 
Center  was  financed  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  federal  Office  >'f  Manpower  Evaluation 
and  Research  lOMPERi  with  u  $156,000  grant 
for  research  and  practical  activity  the  first 
year  It  received  a  $172,738  grant  from 
OMPER  for  its  second  year  of  operation. 

girls'  center 

Bai.ed  on  the  apparent  .success  of  the  boys' 
center  OMPER  laid  out  an  additional  $156,- 
000  for  a  similar  center  for  girls  The  girls' 
center,  at  1342  Chapel  St  began  its  opera- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago — just  as  Rep  Glaimo 
.ittacked  the  fact  that  It  had  operated  with 
■t  dire'-tor  and  a  staff  of  five  persons^wlth 
pavroll  costs  of  $7000— for  several  months 
before    a    single    girl    "client"    was   enrolled 

.^s  an  illustration  of  per  capita  costs  at 
the  Residential  Youth  Center  for  boys,  the 
S156.000  first-year  monies  .-erved  51  boys  and 
35  families  or  relatives  Of  The  boys.  11  were 
emergenc\  '  residents  at  the  center  staying 
less  than  a  week  The  other  40  residents 
stayed  at  the  center  an  average  of  slightly 
less  than  six  months,  at  a  cost  of  slightly 
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less  than  *4  UOO  each  if  one  dues  not  include 
.services   to  the   parents 

The  costs,  argues  Goldenberg.  are  less  than 
the  Job  Corps,  which  deals  with  a  less  trou- 
bled type  of  youth  And  his  research,  he 
says,  gives  "enough  hard  facts "  to  show  the 
R'i'C-type  endeavor  would  be  more  fruitful 
on  a  national  scale 

Although  comparisons  are  difficult,  he  also 
feels  the  RYC  would  come  out  favorably 
when  judged  with  other  war-on-povertv 
projects,  reform  schools,  mental  Institu- 
tions, etc  — none  i>f  which  are  (juit*  com- 
parable because  of  the  differing  ^oups  each 
serves  and  differing  methixls  to  serve  them. 

INVISITED    BY     SPTTZ 

Despite  their  positive  indications  about 
the  center  its  promise  and  Its  probable  fu- 
tiu-e,  members  of  the  RYC  staff  point  out 
that  CPI  Executive  Director  Lawrence  N 
Spitz  has  never  visited  the  big  building  at 
501  George  St    where  it  operates 

And  they  do  not  seem  unhappy  about 
this. 

Indeed,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
ter Is  termed  a  CPI  delegate  agency"  mem- 
bers of  the  center  prefer  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  "parent"  organization, 
.ind  consider  themselves  independent  of  and 
separate  from  CPI 

Except  for  administrative  tasks  such  as 
bookkeeping  and  payroll,  the  center  staff 
runs  Its  own  programs,  and  does  its  ..wn 
research,  they  point  out 

According  to  Wesley  Forbes,  who  earns 
911.000  yearly  as  its  director,  the  center 
would  he  better  off  doing  its  own  "adminis- 
tration"" too  In  a  discussion  about  costs. 
Forbes  said  he  felt  the  RYC  could  handle 
"administration"  for  about  $10,000  a  year — 
which  is  precisely  half  the  CPI  figure  for 
•hose  costs 

Generally,  though,  as  one  staff  member 
commented  the  .  enter  >eems  pleased  that 
"downtown  doesn"t  bother  us"  and  does 
add  a  note  of  praise  for  CPI  Manpower  Di- 
rector Joseph  N  Marcl  who  tries  to  "get  us 
the  things  we  need  downtown""  when  the 
RYC   makes   a  request. 

Unlike  a  number  of  other  "poverty""  proj- 
ects, Dr  Goldenberg  points  out,  research 
plays  a  'igniflcantly  Important  role  at  the 
RYC  He  notes  the  title  and  purpose  of  the 
research  and  evaluation"  finding  agency, 
OMPER,  In  this  connection. 

The  program  deals  with  yotiths  who  have 
been  failures  '  in  other  .ispects  of  the 
poverty  "  progr:  m.  and  in  most  general  terms 
the  fincUncs  to  far  niade  feem  to  indicate 
'hat  the  "lard  core  '  problem  Is  gre-ifr  than 
imagined  This  means  that  the  present  sense 
■  'f  success  for  the  Youth  Center  idea  Is  not 
alwnvs  matched  bv  a  record  of  Individual 
success  for  Its  boys. 

report  on  slmmer 

Says  n  CPI  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation 
of  last  summer,  for  example 

The  RYC  >  Ref  idental  Youth  Center  I  wr.s 
formed  for  bovs  '  who  previously  were  not 
*iucceeding  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
AnaUsis  (i  the  reasons  for  their  laihire 
invariably  showed  unsettled,  acrimonious 
home  environments  It  was  Impossible  lor  the 
boys  to  gain  anvthlng  from  the  f)rL'gram  un- 
less they  were  removed  from  the  scene  of 
their  emotional  conflicts.  " 

Although  still  experimental,  the  RYC  is 
proving  henehcial  to  most  of  its  residents, 

"Some,  however,  have  dropped  out  of  hll 
programs  and  the  residence  as  well.  The  an- 
swer tor  them  Is  not  within  the  range  of 
CPI  s  services  Some  need  intensive  therapy 
'ome  medical  care,  others  need  partial  or 
total  institutional  care  "' 

Based  on  observation  of  failures  In  "he 
Neighborhood  Work  Crews  and  the  Job  Corps 
Dr.  Goldenberg  and  some  six  work  crew  fore- 
men from  the  National  Youth  Corps  sot  to- 
gether to  outline  a  framework  for  the  resi- 
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dential  center  They  noted,  basically,  th  it  Job 
Corps  and  Youth  Corps  results  were  mt 
.-ticking  "  for  a  number  of  youths  Expl.iincd 
Center  Director  Forbes  the  youths  wouM  ob- 
tain some  positive  benefits  from  the  pro- 
ttrams  while  on  the  job  but  would  "bl^w  li" 
when  they  returned  to  their  home  environ- 
ment 

In  the  case  of  the  Youth  Corps  the  re'urn 
home  would  be  on  evenings  and  weekends 
In  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps,  a  project  that 
•.ikes  the  youth  to  an  out-of-town  cenicr 
tor  the  training  it  would  be  when  the  vauth 
returned  home  after  several  months  'W:»y. 
The  center  aimed  instead,  to  make  the  r-"til»>- 
stick" 

The  Job  Corps  was  out-of-town  Crildeii- 
berg  pointed  out  The  residential  cen'er  .ts. 
developed  here  is  In  the  youths  hom»  lom- 
inunlty. 

The  Job  Corps  generally  eriiplo\ed  't"acli- 
tr  and  workers  from  the  communl'v  m 
which  the  center  was  based  Thev  were 
strangers  to  the  boys,  the  residential  ■  en'i-r 
employs  its  staff  from  the  neit'hb<3rhoi.<|s 
which  the  youth  knows  The  Kxal  s'.ifj  i> 
l.irgely  "non  professional  "- -a  group  th.it  has 
lived"  .some  of  the  ghetto  experlen.-*  ■•r 
the  youth  and  has  "made  It." 

Thirdly,  the  center  helps  prepnre  and  'riiln 
youths  for  job  openings  available  in  rlipir 
.irea,  another  contrast  to  the  Job  Corps 
which  does  not  have  local  focus  in  this  re- 
spect either 

STAFF    NONPROFFSSIONAL 

Except  for  Goldenberg.  who  was  thr  '^n- 
ter  director  for  the  hrst  six  months,  the  .-tjirt 
:s  Mon-professlonal  Forbes,  who  now  ::r.ids 
It  was  a  lurmer  entertainer,  a  work  ■  re-v 
foreman  with  the  NYC  Born  on  D:  .'Ap.! 
Avenue  he  came  from  a  family  with  i  wel- 
fare background,  as  do  almost  uU  •'  'he 
centers  youth. 

It  is  the  onlv  project  of  its  kind  .it  i!ie 
United  States,  except  for  the  recently-i';'>'n"d 
girls  center  here  and  a  somewhat  milar 
boys'  project  conduct?d  from  a  YM'.^  tn 
Chicago. 

The  boys  were  recruited — with  part;-i(i.i- 
tlon  strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis-  "ft"* 
cjuestions  to  neighborhood  workers,  ejura- 
tional  personnel  aiit.  others  to  detiTtnln^ 
who.  in  their  opinion.  mo.<^t  needed  tlv^  -erv- 
ices. 

Of  the  initial  20  youths.  lO  were  ■  :;.>ld- 
ered  to  have  difficulties  en  a  regular  liiis- 
term  basis  :n  job  training  programs  Ur'-in>.«* 
of  serious  emotional  difficulties 

Another  10  were  felt  to  be  able  to  rtt.ike 
It  "  relatUelv  easily  if  they  had  the  sutjport 
of  full-time  center  environment  for  a  v  hile 

In  another  move  to  make  the  center  "re- 
sponsive" to  Immediate  needs,  the  enter 
adopted  what  Forbes  likes  to  call  a  -ion- 
zonial  structure  "'  This  in  an  apparent-  ron- 
trast  to  the  CPI  "from  the  top  down"  struc- 
ture of  organization  and  decision-ni.cKinE. 
involves  seeming  equality"  or  "togetherness  ' 
.imong  staff  and  youth. 

Besides  Forbes,  the  staff  includes  an  .  s=is'- 
ant  program  supervisor  three  PYC  workers, 
three  live-iu  counselors  who  are  roughlv  the 
boys'  own  ages  a  .secretary,  and  a  cock  Ex- 
cept for  the  latter  two  each  worker  ■  irrie- 
a  case  load. 

And.  as  part  of  the  plan,  each  worker  sub- 
stitutes In  another  of  the  staff  position-  two 
days  a  week  Forbes,  for  example,  could  he 
a  cook  one  day.  a  live-in  counselor  another 

PAY    30   PERCENT  OF  WAGES 

The  boys  pay  30  percent  of  their  .vaees 
or  up  to  $15  a  month  for  room  and  board,  do 
their  own  l,.undry  and  housekeeping,  and 
odd  Jobs  around  the  center. 

They  also  take  part  in  a  host  of  iniormal 
activities  such  as  sports  at  the  YMCA.  it 
shop.  pool,  music  in  make-shift  rooms  set 
aside  with  some  equipment  at  the  center  fur 
these  activities. 
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What  does  all  this  amount  to?  To  what 
extent  does  It  work?  Why  does  it  work  for 
bome  and  fall  for  others? 

The  answers  to  the  latter  question,  Dr. 
Cioldenberg  admits  is  not  known. 

An  early  study,  comparing  center  youths 
With  a  ""control  group"  of  similar  young  men 
liere  in  New  Haven  points  to  a  relationship 
i.etween  "alienation""  and  "'employment" 
which    Ooldenberg   feels   is   very   significant. 

The  less  alienated  the  boys  become  ac- 
cording to  an  "alienation  scale"  the  more 
tliey  tend  to  perform  better  In  employment. 
Gi.)ldenberg.  who  feels  this  finding  Important, 
pooh-poohs  those  who  dismiss  the  research 
as  obvious  fact.  He  counters:  "We  knew  that 
.inyway."  with  the  question.  "Well.  then. 
\>  hat   have  you  done  about  It?" 

In  defending  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal studies  of  this  type  he  points  out  that, 
traditionally,  there  has  been  a  long  time- 
.  .g  between  the  findings  of  science  and  their 
practical  application.  Alienation  has  to  do 
with  the  extent  to  which  the  youths  feel  a 
part  of  society,  ""that  society  cares  about 
Tiiem.  and  that  they  care  about  society." 
Goldenberg  explains  The  amount  of  Indl- 
\  ;dual  alienation  v.as  one  of  several  vari- 
bles  measured  by  verbal  testing. 

The  control-i^roup  RYC  comparison,  Gold- 
inbera  |>ointed  out.  was  "weighted  against 
I  lie  RYC  group"  to  start  with.  That  is.  the 
KYC  eJroup  were  more  "hardcore"  and  had 
.ii.iny  more  real  personal  problems  than  the 
juth  who  were  not  served  by  the  program. 

After  six  months,  however,  "Overall,  the 
.  ontiol  population  became  significantly  more 
liPgative  in  their  view  of  the  world,  while  the 
RYC  uroup  became  significantly  more  posi- 
; .ve.  For  the  RYC  group,  the  greatest  change 
was  in  viewing  the  world  as  'fair'  rather 
•ban  the  pre-RYC  view  of  the  world  as 
Unfair."  " 

FIGURES    COMPARED 

An  exact  40  per  cent  of  the  control  proiip 

IS  unemployed  at  the  outset  as  opposed  to 
46  4  per  cent  of  the  RYC  t-Toup.  After  six 
•nonths.  50  percent  of  the  control  group  were 

!iemi>loyed.  as  compared  to  6  7  of  the  RYC 

.-oup.  most  of  whit  h  was  still  at  the  center, 

"I'he  youths  nt  the  center,  of  course,  had  far 

more  incentives  and   aids  in   keeping   n   lob 

At  the  outset,  arrests  per  boy  in  the  RYC 
trroup  had  averaced  1  87  each.  After  six 
•nonths.  the  figxire  had  declined  to  .P6  each. 
The  control's  groups  arrest  average,  mean- 
V  hlle.  had  Jumped  from  1  7  per  boy  to  2  08 
i.iurlng  the  same  period.  The  averaare  of  .96 
vhich  Dr.  Goldenberg  cites  as  encouragine 
-  'ill  comes  very  close,  of  course,  to  being  one 
arrest  for  every  boy  :u  the  Youth  Center 
i  rogram. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cent.s  and  public 
inxleties.  these  figures  have  significance,  he 

■  avs.  The  improvement  m  employment 
means  less  welfare  dollars  and  cents.  The 
improvement  in  arrest  records,  means  less 
J. Ill,  court,  and  police  and  le^al  aid   dollars. 

Dr.    Goldenberg    had    no    hesitancy    about 

■  lowing  and  explaining  his  research  to  the 
I'ress.  In  fact,  he  is  writing  a  book  about  it. 
^nd  the  RYC,  which  he  expects  to  be  pub- 
...shed   In  March, 

Likewise,  the  .spirit  of  the  RYC  staff  ap- 
peared frank,  candid,  and  receptive  to  all 
tpjestions.  Too.  they  appeared  stronely  in- 
'-rested  in  the  boys,  and  one  of  the  staff 
!  roduced  figures,  that  show  most  of  the  staff 
■.vorks  almost  double  the  required  35  hours 
Work  week  at  CPI 

A  follow-up  .'tudy  of  25  youths  that  had 

■  graduated"  from  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
cram.  Goldenberg  said,  revealed  76  percent 
'  :  them  who  were  employed'  and  for  whom 
t:ie  positive  results  of  the  center  apparent- 
Iv  had  ""stuck" — lasted. 

SERVED    5  6    FIRST   YEAR 

.According  to  the  study,  the  center  served 
56  youths  during  its  first  year.  Of  these  11 
were    "emergency"    cases   served    a    week    or 
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less,  nine  of  the  youths  had  remained  at  the 
center,  live  had  returned  to  the  center  after 
having  left,  and  for  another  six  there  was 
no  information  available. 

Of  the  resultant  25  "graduates."  however, 
15  said  they  had  liked  the  center  .md  It  had 
taught  them  how  to  "make  It"  in  the  world 
of  work.  Three  said  they  disliked  it  And 
seven  liad  "no  comment"  So  there  Is  some- 
thing less  than  unanimous  enthusiasm  for 
the  exceptional  investment  of  $15  per  week 
per  boy. 

Of  the  "76"  percent  of  "successes"  In  the 
25.  four  were  in  the  army,  three  were  In 
school,  and  the  other  12  or  13  were  employed 
at  Jobs  with  an  average  hourly  wage  of 
$1.72 — which,  although  by  no  means  heroic, 
was  approximately  dotible  tlie  previous  aver- 
age of  the  group. 

Some  six  youths  of  the  25.  luiwever,  had 
l>een  arrested  a  total  of  jeven  times  and  one 
of  these  had  been  arrested  on  the  advice  of 
his  RYC  worker  who  lelt,  in  this  case,  it 
would  be  l>est  if  jirobation  were  revoked 

Despite  only  partial  success,  its  hx-al 
boosters  say  tliat  RYC  seems  to  be  making 
better  headway  with  the  'hard  core"'  than 
other  programs.  They  predict  that  the  ap- 
proach developed  on  Cieorge  Street  will  be 
headed   for  larger   applications   nationally. 

Tne  point  tnat  dominates  all  the  high 
liopes  and  nard  work— lor  New  Haven  as 
well  us  for  other  places—  is  the  fact  that  the 
concept  gobbles  up  dollars  In  les.~  than  three 
years  well  over  $300,000  has  been  [^^nred  into 
the  Residential  Youth  Center — and  >et  it 
count,s  Us  total  involvement  as  hardly  luO 
boys.  Of  this  100  boys  many  still  remain  Job- 
less, many  still  remain  arrest-prone  Though 
steady  Federal  cut-backs  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Job  Corps  concept  is  indeed,  a  fail- 
ure, there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  national  government,  or  New  Haven,  can 
expand  a  rehabilitation  effort — whatever  Its 
hopes— when  the  cost  runs  to  nic.re  than 
$8,000  per  boy  per  ye.ir. 


A    Salute    to    Lithuanians    on    the    50th 
Anniversary  of  Their   Independence 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TFXAS 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ,'-TATKS 

Friday.  Febrnarp  16.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Pre.sidtnt. 
today,  February  16,  we  send  a  warm  word 
of  encouraeement  to  a  peocle  celebrat- 
inc  their  50th  anniver.'^aj-y  of  freedom — 
althoush  presently  they  are  under  .<-iip- 
pression  by  Communist  Ru.s.sia, 

The  tiny  nation  of  Lithuania  fought  il.s 
way  to  independence  in  1918  and  then 
made  20  years  of  unprecedented  prosress 
toward  the  goals  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  how- 
ever, the  current  of  cvent.s  brout'ht  Ru.<;- 
.■sian  armies  into  the  small  nation;  and 
after  the  fighting  was  over,  they  simply 
stayed. 

Tliey  are  still  in  possession,  T^ie 
Lithuanians,  however,  ha\e  not  guen  ud 
hope  of  regaining  their  lost  freedom. 
Each  year  at  this  time  they  celebrate 
their  day  of  independence. 

We  in  the  United  States,  believers  in 
the  lichts  of  men  of  all  nations  to  be  free. 
rededicate  ourselves  today  to  support  the 
liberation  of  Lithuania. 

We  cannot  forget  L-thuania  We  can- 
not allow  a  terrorist  reaime  to  simt^ly 
take  over  in  any  countrv'.  We  must  main- 
tain   a    positive   stand    asainst    further 
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Communist  infiltration  Into  other  lands. 
Lithuania  is  a  Communist-occupied  na- 
tion, but  it  remains  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
freedom  for  those  who  have  seen  the 
tyranny  of  its  present  totalitarian  rule. 

I  join  the  many  courageous  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  de.scent  in  Texas,  m  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  world 
in  celebrating  Lithuanian  Indeijendence 
Day.  Let  us  pledge  our  support  to  the 
triumph  of  right  and  decency  in  the  in- 
ternational system  of  nations. 


Honor  Our  Flag  Through  Knowledge 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  16.  1968 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
a  most  laudatory  i^roiert  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  at  Paul.  Idaho,  i.-  pres- 
ently being  conducted.  It  is  one  to  which 
I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors 

Concerned  with  ijromotmg  an  apjjre- 
ciation  for  and  an  understanding  oi  our 
American  flap,  the  members  of  the  Paul 
American  Legion  have  jjrepared  a  flag 
study  manual  which  is  j-iow  beiiv-'  disti-ib- 
uted  among  Idaho  fifth  uradc  cla.sses. 

Because  such  patriotic  service  as  this 
.-hould  not  go  unrecognized.  I  think  it 
aijpropriate  at  thus  time  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  liave  printed  in  Uie  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  a  recent  article  pub- 
lished 111  the  Twin  Falls.  Idaho.  Times- 
News  summarizine  ilie  efforts  ef  "liese 
fine  Americans, 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Firrn  Gr-adfrs  in  Id.^ho  Will  Lfar.n  .^bovt 
V  S    Fi-^c.  IN   Lfgion-   Crii-Rsr 

Pai'L. — About  3.000  f.ae  sttidy  bonHet.s  tire 
ready  for  distribution  tn  fifth  grade  .=  'udents 
Tiiroushout  Idaiio 

According  to  Otha  McGill.  Idaho  f..,/  study 
'  hairman  for  the  American  Leeio-j  this 
..mount  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  a'.!  1'3,000 
!;flh  graders  m  tiie  stnte.  but  he  tcels  ii  is 
a  eood  start 

The  flag  ttudy  l.s  a  course  .started  bv  Mr 
McGill  and  members  of  the  Paul  American 
Legion,  who  felt  the  American  people  were 
m  need  of  a  fl.ig  ..nd  Americanism  .study 
course  Fifth  grade  stu^jpiits  were  selected 
as  the  best  age-level  to  take  the  Instruction, 

The  booklet  l.s  a  comipilatlon  (jf  informa- 
tion taken  trom  similar  flag  ttudy  manuals 
and  l.s  the  result  of  !  jtir  \ears  study,  In- 
Jormatlon  in  the  booklet  is  pre,sented  on  a 
hfth  grade  level  in  a  l.ineuage  e.irh  can 
understand 

This  is  the  fifth  year  the  study  '..as  tjeen 
(•ffered  In  Minidoka  County,  which  served  a.? 
an  experiment  to  see  hca'  t:ie  course  would 
be  accepted  Boyd  Earl.  Heyburn  School  prin- 
cipal. IS  county  coordinator.  a.ssisted  by 
Camden  Meyer,  county  school  sviperlntend- 
ent. 

The  course  h.as  been  approved  by  D.  F. 
Engleking  for  schools  throiighotit  the  state. 

The  first  booklet  was  presented  tiii.s  week 
to  Mr.  Meyer,  who  ttxik  several  booklets  with 
him  to  Boise  to  distribute  to  school  superin- 
tendents in  Idaho 

The  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce  purchased 
KJO  booklets  for  fifth  grade  students  at  the 
Paul  School,  the  Heyburn  CIj amber  of  Com- 
merce purchased  100  for  t;ie  Heyburn  School 
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und  Larrv  DiifT  Minidoka  County  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  plans  to  present  20  at  the  Idaho 
Youth  Ranrh 

Ottier  orders  have  been  received  from 
Okinawa,  the  University  of  Idaho  and 
Wvomlng 

Prior  to  this  year,  all  expenses  for  this 
Irernture  has  been  prud  by  the  Paul  post. 
Mr  McGllI  said  the  post  has  gone  as  far  as 
ir  ran  and  Is  now  asking  support  of  other 
rliib>;  and  organizations 

.Approximately  2,000  youngsters  have  com- 
pleted this  five-week  Americanism  course 
The  study  has  been  well  received  and  praised 
by  both  students  and  parents 

The  booklet,  containlne;  24  illustrated 
pi^es.  is  titled  Honor  Our  Flag  Through 
Knowledge "  Art  work  was  contributed  bv 
Mrs  Harold  Wilson,  Paul,  and  Glenlce 
Stevenson.  Burley  The  Legion  is  selling  the 
booklets  at  cost  and  anyone  wishing  to  pur- 
cha.se  one  may  contact   Mr    McGllI  at  Paul 

This  flag  study  program  prompted  the 
ncimmarlon  of  the  Paul  Legion  Post  and  Mr 
MrGH!  for  the  Freedom  Foundation  award 
for  .Americanism  sponsored  by  the  Freedom 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge.  Pa 

.Mr    McGlll.   who  is  one  of   the  most   avid 

.-iupporters  of  Americanism  in  the  area,  said 

I   believe  t1iat  if  we  ever   lose  faith   in  our 

God  and  loyaltv  to  our  country  then  we  have 

l"st  evervthlng." 
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to  plug  the  dollar  outflow.  And  it  might 
make  sense  If  it  were  part  of  a  concerted 
plan  aimed  at  all  sources  of  the  drain  But  it 
IS  manifestly  unfair— and  of  questionable 
value- -to  force  one  finger  into  the  dike  when 
many  other  holes  are  left  unplugged 


Plugging  the  Drain 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  16.  1968 

M..  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Long  Island  Press,  in  a  perceptive  com- 
ment on  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems, pointed  out  that  the  travel  ta.x 
proposed  to  lelp  restore  this  balance  is 
both  difScult  to  enforce  and  basically  of 
.small  concern  The  paper  aruued  persua- 
-iVfly  that  the  travel  tax  i.s  not.  and  can- 
not be.  an  important  element  in  facing 
this  fiscal  problem.  The  editorial  follows: 

Pl-fCCING    THE    DR.»IN 

Everybody  talks  about  redu-'ing  the  United 
States  bal.ince-of-payments  deficit,  but  the 
only  concrete  thing  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration appear  re.idy  to  do  about  it  Is 
w.illop  the  traveler 

.\s  one  member  tf  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  said  the  other  day.  after 
lengthy  questioning  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Henrv  H  Fowler.  Tt  looks  as  though  travel- 
ling IS  the  only  ok  to  be  gored  "  All  other 
proposals  for  Improving  the  payments  situa- 
tion are  only  vague  generalities. 

Mr  Fowler  h.is  been  trying  to  sell  the  ad- 
ministration's travel  tax  on  overseas  spend- 
ing to  the  House,  contending  it  would  cut 
the  83  5  billion  deficit  by  up  to  $500  million. 

Parts  oi  the  program,  such  as  Ave  per  cent 
excise  tax  on  International  air  lares  and  on 
water  transportation  outside  the  Western 
Hemi.=.phere.  and  a  90  per  cent  reduction  In 
the  duty-free  privileges  on  gacds  bought 
abroad  seem  reasonable  But  the  graduated 
ta.x  on  travelers'  spending  above  S7  a  day  out- 
side the  hemisphere  is  harsh  and  complicated 
and  difficult  to  enforce,  thus  inviting  eva- 
sion 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  even  this  travel 
t.^x  might  be  justifled  it  travel  were  the 
mam  source  of  the  deficit    But  it  is  not. 

Dollars  are  flowing  out  throus;h  many 
other  corporate  and  government  channels. 
Tra'.el  :s  only  a  small  part  The  travel  tax 
may  be  useful  as  a  dramatic,  psychological 
device  to  bring  home  the  message  of  the  need 


What   Way   in   Vietnam? 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  16.  1968 

M:-  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  has  been 
focused  on  the  day-to-day  events  in  Viet- 
nam and  their  mipact  on  our  policy  in 
Southea.st  A.sia  Two  respected  Wiscon- 
sin newspapers  have  recently  spelled  out 
their  respe-^tive  positions  on  the  war.  The 
Milwaukee  JiHirnal,  m  an  editorial  dated 
Februai-y  6.  1968,  armies  very  coRenily 
that  the  time  has  come  for  'rea.s.sess- 
ment.  a  hard  look  at  new  policies,  for 
new  determination  to  brine;  this  horror 
to  an  end  before  it  leads  to  greater 
horror." 

The  Journal  editorial  follows: 
(From  tne  Milw.iukee  Journal.  Feb   a.  1968 1 
What   W.\y   in    Vietnam':' 

The  war  in  Vietnam  may  have  reached  a 
decisive  stage  It  is  clear  from  events  of  the 
last  week  that  the  Communists  .ire  far  from 
deieated.  The  paciftcaiion  program  e.xists 
mainly  on  paper.  The  South  Vietnamese 
-irmy  is  still  far  from  able  to  t.ike  over  the 
nghting  Job.  Tlie  army  and  the  police  have 
not  secured  the  population  centers. 

Guerrillas  overran  26  provincial  capitals. 
swept  over  scores  of  villages,  spread  terror 
tne  length  of  the  land.  They  stormed  the 
.\merican  embassy  ;n  Saigon  itself  and  broke 
into  the  grounds  of  the  presidential  palace. 
Even  now  they  holJ  pockets  at  the  edge  of 
the  Saigon  airfield. 

.At  Khe  S.mh  our  military  leaders  predict 
•  massive  enemy  attack,  an  .ittempt  to  create 
another  Dlen  Bleu  Phu.  It  is  unlikely  the 
Communists  can  succeed.  We  are  stroncer 
.ind  more  mobile  than  the  French  were.  But 
the  danger  exists. 

It  IS  a  time  for  reappraisal  of  policy.  Amer- 
ican polices  in  Vietnam  have  not  worked. 
We  have  poured  in  more  .md  more  troops 
and  our  casualties  have  increased.  We  con- 
tinue to  bomb  the  north  when  there  is  little 
left  to  damage  :here  and  when,  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  lias  said,  bombing 
hasn  t  shut  o:r  ^l^pply  lines.  We  talk  of  peace 
;ind  make  pe.ice  offers,  but  they  bring  no. 
response  from  the  enemy 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Roger  Hilsman, 
formerly  director  of  intelligence  .md  research 
and  undersecretary  of  far  eastern  affairs  in 
the  state  department,  said  m  Milwaukee 
Monday  that  he  fears  we  may  escalate  fur- 
ther by  invading  the  north  with  ^'round 
troops.  He  says  that  is  wliere  present  policies 
are  leading.  If  that  happens,  war  with  China 
and  even  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  a  critical 
danger 

An  alternative  could  be  a  slowing  down  of 
the  war,  a  gradual  deescalatlon.  a  cessation 
of  bombing  m  the  north,  a  holding  operation 
in  population  centers,  coupled  with  renewed 
efforts  at  negotiation. 

It  isn't  enough  to  say.  as  President  John- 
son does,  that  "we  .Americans  will  ne\,er 
yield.  '  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  yielding 
on  both  sides.  The  Communists  in  their  reign 
of  terror  have  unquestionably  bettered  their 
bargaining  position.  They  surely  have  rocked 
the  conhdence  of  any  in  the  south  who 
thought  things  were  improving. 


F  eh  mar  11   !>!,   IHHS 

The  time  has  come  lor  reas-sc'^siu'-iu.  a  hard 
look  at  new  policies,  tor  new  determination 
to  bring  thi.s  horror  to  an  end  betcre  it  lends 
to  [greater  horror. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Chippewa  Herald- 
Telesram  of  Cluppewa  Falls.  Wis  .  took 
a  sti'one  jjosilion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
in  a  three-quarter  pace  statement  on 
.January  lit  1968  rhis  preceded  the 
count ivwide  attacks  launched  by  the 
Vieti'onn  and  their  North  Vietname.se 
allien  but  these  attack.s  stront'ly  tiutti'ess 
the  Herald-Teleuram  aruunionts  that  the 
bombmt;  of  North  Vietnam  is  ineffective 
and  should  be  halted  as  the  first  step 
toward  settlement  of  the  war. 

Thr  thru.st  of  the  Herald-Tele'-iram 
I'chtoiuil  i>  to  call  for  .i  reassessment,  a 
new  duection  ;n  >)ur  jjolicy  toward  South- 
.•ast  .Asia.  I  commend  tlic  publi.shcr  of  the 
Herald-Ti'lt'L'ram.  John  M.  Lavme.  for 
his  jjrrsonal  courage  in  .Ncttint;  forth  a 
(ietailrd.  lo;;ical.  and  persuasive  .in.u- 
miiit.  not  only  with  loi^ard  to  Vietnam, 
but  to  other  Southeast  .Xsian  nations,  as 
well.  His  statement  in  favor  of  halting  the 
bombinK  reiterates  the  statements  of 
many  thoimhtlul  .Americans,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian. 

After  a  week  at  home,  it  is  clear  to  me 
these  are  .some  of  the  thouchls  our  con- 
stituents are   thinkini;    today.  Those  m 
responsible   policy   positions   m   the  ad- 
ministration, and  we.  in  Cons^re.ss.  ignore 
the  significance  of  the.«e  thoughts  at  our 
peril.  I  accordinttly  urce  you  to  review 
the     Herald-Tell    ram     position     which 
follows: 
[From  tlie  Chippewa  F.uls  i  Wis  i   Herald- 
Telegram.  Jan.  19.  1968] 
The  United  SxArns  Mt'.sT  Puasf  Itself  Ovt 

OF    VlETN.^M 
OUR   POSITIOM 

We  oelleve  that  t'.ie  United  -States  .shoulil 
not  h.vve  gotten  uito  the  Vietnam  Wi'r.  iii'id 
now  that  the  United  States  Is  in  Vietnam,  'xe 
believe  that  America  sliould  draw  baci:  .iiio 
if  possible,  get  out  quickly  and  v/ith  ;is  ;pw 
losses  of  life  as  possible. 

WHAT   ABOUT   THE   PACIFIST   POSITION' 

Dunn?  the  last  week  Bettv  Boardman  w,u 
111  Chippewa  Falls.  Mrs  Boardmaii  is  . 
Qu.Tker.  pacifist,  and  member  of  t:ie  ship,  the 
Phoenix,  which  went  to  North  Vietnam  with 
medical  supplies 

The  Herald-Telegram  begins  this  discilj- 
sion  of  VietnaiTi  with  the  position  that  Mrs. 
Boardman  and  .ill  pacifists  represe:il  becuue 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  most  casilv  disposed 
of  position — since  we  emotionally  admire 
pacifism,  but  rationally  we  strongly  disagree 
with  it. 

The  pacifist  believes  that  all  war  and  kill- 
ing IS  wrong  and  that  one  should  not  engage 
in  war  lor  any  reason. 

Certainly,  .icco-ding  to  the   10  Command- 
menus  this  position  :s  Justified.  Also,  it  is  a 
moral  Idea  that  we  believe  is  right,  taut,  un- 
fortunatelv,    we   also    believe    ihat    belore 
can  be  lived,  all  men  must  follow  it. 

And  It  is  a  sad  matter  of  fact  that  .ii:  men 
do  not  believe  in.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 

Hence,  as  long  as  men  are  willing  to  go  to 
war  to  gain  power  over  other  men  and  to 
snuff  out  other  men's  freedom,  we  would  go 
to  war  to  stop  such  action.  Obviously  we 
woula  do  this  only  if  no  lionorable  altern:<- 
tive  can  be  found  to  tiphtmg 

Certainly,  for  example,  uur  country's  iigii'-- 
ing  World  War  II  -^as  necessary.  Hitler,  Nazi 
Germany  iuid  Japan  would  not  be  talked  cut 
the  (lirlerences  they  had  with  the  .Allies.  .A.nd 
even  thouijh  the  Herald-Telegram  believes 
that  no  one  likes  the  idea  of  going  to  war 
because    of    the    circumstances,    we    support. 


Fchniari/  If!,   1U6S 


v^Tthout    qualihCiitinn     Anierlca's    participa- 
tion m  Wi  rid  War  II 

In  conclusion,  ihen  we  believe  that  Mrs. 
Boardman  und  ;ill  I'aeitists  .ire  idealistically 
rlpht  but  in  this  less  th.iti  idealistic  world, 
we  bf-lie\e  that   their  position  is  wrong. 

.VI!rN    snol   lu   THE    t'NlTH)   -.lAlFS   1  NTF.R   WARS 
SUCH  AS  VIFT  NAM' 

ilavmg  said  that  we  are  willint!;  to  light  a 
v,nr.  it  IS  only  reasonable  that  we  now  set 
lorth  the  criteria  upun  which  the  Herald- 
Telegram  believes  ih.it  the  United  States 
should  tight  .1  Wat  111  ,iiii  thcr  ccuinrv  . 

Tlie  criteria  we  now  uoie  v.e  have  borrowed 
Ironi  Wisconsin  .Seii.itur  Gaylord  Nelson-  one 
uf  tlie  iirst  senatcrs  wlio.  years  ago.  vote<l 
against  the  introdticlinn  cf  US  ^rround 
forces  into  Vietnam  We  ha\e  adopted  ihesc 
irlterla  because  we  belie\c  thev  are  found 
,itid  because  Nel.son  like  iho  Herald-Tele- 
jtram  is  not  .icaiiMt  all  wars  Hather  based 
on  these  criteria,  he  is  specifically  against 
It  .S  entr\  into  the  \'iein.ini  war  The  criteria 
,irc 

First  ilic  United  States  ^l)uuid  only  enter 
a  war  It  sucli  ,01  1  ntrv  is  m  1  ur  counirv's  best 
interests  It  is  ^iniplv  impossible  lor  this 
c-ciUntry  to  enter  .Oi\  war  'li.ii  ,oi\'  Iriondiy 
nation  stirs  up 

The  United  States  does  im!  ha\e  'he  lives 
to  waste  nor  the  monev  !<>  ^pend  on  sui  h 
wars  RathiT  this  n.oi.ji.  :  ai.  cnU  ce  !■•  \\::t 
when  to  (til  ..(.  IS  m  I'ur  ■  dunirv's  best  in- 
terest, as  determined  by  a  mai'^rity  of  the 
Congress  and  by  the  execof.ve 

.Serond.  .America  should  only  enter  a  war 
;n  another  l.md  if  the  government  jf  that 
country  has  the  majority  of  i;.s  people  behind 
;t.  Further,  that  nation  .should  !),>ve  ,it  least 
the  milit,iry  potential  l:.i  light  a  substantiiil 
offensive  battle  by  itself. 

rii?  reason  the  Herald-Teleer.im  .'■tiptilates 
;  his  second  condition  is  simple  tu  underst.uid. 
If  the  people  of  a  country  are  not  in  !..vor 
ul  a  w.ir  ih.it  America  and  its  government  are 
fighting,  the  war  cannot  be  won.  It  -anno'- 
be  won  since  the  enemy  will  get  too  much 
support  from  the  country's  populatiuii 

.Mso.  if  "he  country  the  U.S.  is  iielpin^j 
does  not  have  even  the  militiry  potenti.U 
to  muster  an  offensive  lighting  force  of  its 
■  )wn.  we  will  find  ourselves  lizhting  and. 
liopefully.  winning  .1  battle  for  the  country 
we  are  helping — oiily  to  have  them  lose  what 
.\merica  has  won  after  our  troops  have  left. 

THE    MILITARY    ASPEt.rs    '  .F    VIrTNA^f 

To  under.=tand  why  th>  Her.iki- Telegram 
IS  agun^t  the  war  in  Vietnam,  one  should 
understand  soine  miliary  f.ict.s  about  th.il 
war. 

First,  though  tlie  U.S.  :s  not  winning  the 
Vietnam  war  :n  the  .South,  we  are  now  slowly 
making  milltiry  procreKs  there.  Yet.  for  rea- 
sons we  wil:  L'o  'nto  later  in  this  presentation. 
•he  Her.ild-Te!egr.!m  believes  that  the  U.S. 
can  never  win  the  Vietnam  war  ,v.  .1  con- 
\-entioni;l.  military  sense  of  the  term. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  ttreat  deal  of  talk 
.iboiit  the  worth,  or  lack  of  worth,  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  'Y'et.  joining  the  secretary  of 
defense — as  recently  as  a  lew  months  ago — 
as  vvll  as  a  number  i>;  other  military  experts, 
the  Herald-Telegram  feels  that  the  bombir.c 
of  the  North  has  possible  psychological  effect. 
but  has  l.ttle  milit'.ry  effect 

That  is.  U.S.  intelligence  sources  pom*  out 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  can  carry  into 
South  Vietnam  on  their  backs  and  on  bicycles 
all  of  the  wir  materiel  that  is  necessary. 
Hence,  the  bombing  docs  not  at  all  slow 
down  the  flow  of  materiel  'o  the  South. 

What  does  it  do.  then,  if  it  dcts  not  .slow 
down  the  flow  of  materiel''  It  docs  cost  the 
Communist  countries — such  as  Russia. 
China,  the  satellite  countries,  etc.  -more 
materiel  for  them  to  supply  to  North  Viet- 
nam. But  that  cost  will  not  stop  nor  continue 
■he  war. 

Wso.  the  bonibir.E  i-f  the  North  does  not 
-eem  to  liavc  luished  the  North  Vietnamese 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

into  admitting  defeat,  as  it  was  supposed  to 
Quite  the  contrary,  like  the  bombing  if  Eng- 
land, the  bombmy  of  North  Vietnam  seems 
to  have  helped  build  up  morale  in  the  North. 
.■^nd  though  the  bombing  uf  England  could 
be  defended  on  the  basis  that  it.  and  a  block- 
ade, stopped  su)5plies  .md  essentials  irom 
reaching  England,  the  l>imblng  of  North 
Vietnam  cannot  be  looked  .it  in  the  same 
way.  North  V^ietnam  is  not  an  island  As  a 
result,  despite  the  bombing  North  Vietnam 
can  .ilways  net  supiilies  ircm  Cloiui  m  its 
northern  border,  e\en  if  .Xnierica  .hut  i;tr 
,ill  ,-hipping  to  North  \'ietiiam 

UHV     V.y    CANT     WI.N"    'IHF     WAR     :  .S     -~Ol    III 

\  1  n  N  ,\  M 

There  are  a  number  if  leasons  why  the 
Herald-Telegram  belie\'es  that  neither  tliP 
United  .States  lar  tlie  South  Vietnamese  can 
win  the  w.ir  in  the  Sentii  .,f  \'ietnam 

The  prime  leason  barkens  bai^k  to  the 
>eci  i;d  criieriun  v.  e  set  irirth  fur  this  coun- 
•r\    Koing  into  ,iiiv  itjreiijii  war 

Th.it  IS.  Irom  tlie  .Mippnrt  that  the  \'ie- 
Cont^  and  the  North  \'iclnamese  legulars  art- 
Ltetting  liijin  ;he  names  in  ilie  villaces  .uid 
towns  iif  .s,.u!h   \"h>in,on    11    i^  Mbviuus  that 
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the   South    Vietnamese 


>)'1p   are   not,  in  a 


ni.ijority.  m  :a\fir  "{  'heir  L'overnmenr 
and-or  this  country  hehtine  a  war  witli  the 
North. 

A  crucial  distinciii  n  111  'his  tltuation  can 
tie  drawn  between  'he  '.ar  in  Socth  Vietnam 
.md  any  other  war  i!c  I' s  .••1  li,,s  fought 
Certamlv.  when  ').;-  iiunlry  :i  uuht  i.i  Eu- 
ir  jie  m  eitle-r  wi  -he  Wcrld  Wars  or  in  Korea 
one  Ixtsic  tliilfren.-i-  was  that  our  men  knew 
•ii.i;  once  ihev  li.id  captured  <ir  recaptured 
a  -,  illaue  or  (  I'y.  'lie  i.alivs-  with  little  e>;- 
I  ept'.on  welc'.n.ed  'he  US.  and  allied 
Toop.'  .'\nd  'jjc  laOivcs  were,  by  and  large. 
(inick  'o  'uri  >yt  i  .,ir.  and  all  enemy  ttuer- 
rjllas  wlin  were  liidinsz  among  them. 

Yet  this  suit  '>:  iijiport  Is  almost  totally 
l.a'kine  in  Vi"tn,iir, 

If  IS  ,ils'>  liecaiise  of  this  l.ick  of  support 
•!iat  the  t:..s.  i.ices  the  situation  that,  even  If 
Ibis  country  necotiated  a  peace  settlement 
tlia*  we  were  !'.api)y  with,  all  that  the  Viet 
CiUitj  and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  htive 
o  do  ;s  to  Tell  'heir  troops  to  again  break 
oown  into  small  uoierriUa  units  that  dress 
like,  act  like.  ..nd  l:-.a>  .imong  the  .Sout.h 
\'ietnamp?e  \ilIaB'-i'.~ 

Doing  this,  -he  V,C.  and  North  Vietnamese 
■  mild  continue  ti  liein  'lie  war  forever  with 
III)  -ear  ol  iiir  ever  OemL'  ible  to  fii.d  and 
destroy  I  licni 

One  otlier  ir.ilii  ov  :.ict  should  be  noted 
.ibout  the  war  m  r_-nith  Vietnam.  That  is. 
wi'h  t^:e  (XceiMion  of  ;.  few  "show  units,"  the 
.'-'ontii  \ictnamese  are  not  basically  fightinc 
foe  '.var  again.st  the  N'  rt'.  Vietnamese  regu- 
!  irs  and  against  the  V,C, 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  not  fight. ng  the 
oiiensive  war,  Th?  United  St  .'es  i ;. 

.^uaiii.  :,.llowing  '!.e  second  of  the  two 
.' tandards  we  set  irrtb  for  U.S.  pnrticiprition 
m  .1  foreign  var.  the  tjuestion  should  be 
.'isked:  even  if  the  US.  wins  the  Vietnam 
'vai'  and  gets  :i  peace  settlement,  can  the 
South  Vietnamese  iiold  r.nto  what  hns  been 
woti  when  U.S.  forces  ha'e  in  maiority,  pulled 
out  after  a  settlement'' 

THE  d:i-;>ii.n       -i'F.ciry 

One  of  th"  reasons  that  'he  United  States 
is  tighting  in  Vietnam  .iccording  to  the  U.S. 
srovernment  is  that,  bv  'he  Donaino  Theory, 
if  Vietnam  falls  so  do^-s  "he  rest  of  iiouth- 
eas t  Asia. 

.\t  the  fJiKset.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
theory  is  not  true. 

In  fact,  many  .A.siaii  exiierts  etlrctlvely 
,  rgue  that  Asia's  so-called  ■-.vars  i:l  national 
liberation"  are  more  aggravated  >iv  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S..  whit°.  western  soldiers  than 
'hey  are  helped  by  any  decree  of  possible  aid 
the  U..S.  can  give  them. 

Also,  no  form  of  logic  'hat  the  Herald- 
Telegram  can  follow  suggests  the  following: 


Because  .'America  will  not  fight  a  war  in  South 
Vietnam  and  because  America  does  not  be- 
lie\e  that  the  Vietnam  war  can  be  won. 
therefore  all  of  the  rf^.'  oi  southeast  Asia 
•.vi]\  ito  Communist 

Quite  the  contrary,  in  Iinlonesl.i  or  i\  on- 
ple.  the  Communists  were  butchered  bv  'he 
ihotisands  by  the  Indonesians  them.-elves 
.md  this  happened  at  a  time  \N.'hen  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  not  only  not  in  Indonesia,  ijut 
was  doing  quite  poorly  in  .South  Vietnam 
.is  well. 

.-\lso.  just  because  the  Her.ild-1  clef  rani 
Ijelieves  that  .America  should  not  l^e  light- 
in(.t  Old  cannot  win  In  South  Vietnam,  doe^ 
not  moan  that  we  believe  that  the  United 
States  sliouldn'i  light  for  example,  in  Thai- 
land or  I.Tael  or  Latin  .\merlca  if  v\e  were 
asked  to  light  there  We  .should  light  if 
the  country  who  asked  us  10  help  them  met 
our  criteria  lor  U.S.  entry. 

Obviously,  as  a  matter  of  comm^.n  sense 
however.  .'Vmeriea  should  try  to  support  these 
uther  'oiuitries  In  everv  way  short  of  war 
lilt  u  they  meet  our  triterla.  and  If  sup- 
jiort  short  of  helping  them  light  does  lec 
suflice.  then  we  would  lerfainly  consider 
combat  help. 

SI    MMATION      r.F      V.OIV       I  HF       HI  P.AI  b-Tl  I  KH  \  M 
oPI'dSl  S  lllf.   VIFTNAM    WAR 

Based  <oi  the  preceding,  the  Herald-Tele- 
gram believes  that  the  United  States  should 
not    be    involved    in    the    Vietnam    war. 

ITic  government  of  Vietnam  (<l)vi'iusly  does 
not  represent  the  will  of  the  people  of  South 
'wietnani  If  they  did.  the  people  would 
upport  ihe  .'\mericHn  and  .South  Viet- 
namese military  eflforts.  and  they  .ire  doing 
so  only  in  .1  minitrlty- -which  makes  the 
Viet  Cong  continuance  possible 

.Mso,  the  Uer.ild-Telegram  believes  that 
the  bombiiag  wf  North  'Vietnam  shoaid  sioii. 
as  It  only  drives  the  North  ■Vietnamese 
lo^ether  and  does  not  materially  slow  down 
the  war-  a'^  so  many,  many  months  at  such 
great  expense  have  shown 

Now.  though  the  Herald-Tclegram  believes 
that  Vietnam  is  not  a  conventional  war  a.nd 
cannot  be  conventionally  won.  we  do  believe 
liiat  communism  must  be  stopped.  If — and 
this  is  the  important  qualification—  if  the 
country  where  the  Communists  are  .ictive 
v.-ants  our  help  in  getting  rid  of  them;  if 
the  government  which  asks  for  our  help 
is  repre."^entative  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple: if  helping  is  in  America's  best  Interest; 
and  If  America  lOHether  with  the  rest  of  the 
allies — helps  in  every  way  short  of  w,-ar  before 
ouv  government  consider.s  combat  help. 

I'mally,  liaving  established  that  the  Viet- 
n.iin  war  cannot  he  won  a  fitial  point  should 
be  made. 

Not  only  can  the  U.S.  not  win  the  Viet- 
n  im  war.  but  10  e.=calate  that  war  would  only 
force  Russia  and  China  to  enter  the  war. 
C'iiina  would  enter  because  she  will  think 
thn:  Am<  rica  s  tr.'iiiB  to  si  rroond  iier  since 
North  Vietnam  i.s  on  China's  border.  And 
China's  cntrv  would  force  Ri  ssla  into  the 
action.  If  Russia  is  going  to  maintain  her 
ol.ice  as  leader  of  the  Communist  \<orld. 

And  America  certainly  does  not  want  to 
BO  to  war  with  Ru.ssia  and  China  at  the  risk 
cf  »he  destruction  of  the  world,  for  .i  war 
In   Vietnam  which  we  cannot  win  anyway. 

Furthermore,  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam .Old  major  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  directs  America's  ..ttention  to  .-mall 
Vi''tnam. 

If  we  were  r.ot  involved  in  the  \'ieinam 
war.  however.  America  could  take  aa.intace 
'.f  the  very  real  and  fieep  split  bcf.veen  Rus- 
sia and  China. 

That  is.  Vietnam  is  now  keepine  Russia 
.Old  China  somewhat  tocether.  Wliile  if  the 
U..S.  were  not  in  Vietnam,  the  .Siiio-so\ip' 
split  would  certainly  work  in  favor  of  limi'- 
ine  the  power  .  nd  activities  of  Russia  and 
China  to  the  beneiit  of  the  allies  and  the 
free  world. 
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OUR    SOLT'TION    FOR    VIETNAM 

The  Hera  Id -Telegram  believes  that  the  r':rst 
step  '1  xnrds  any  solution  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  requires  :»  stopping  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vletniim 

It  Is  politically  Impossible  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  be  able  to  suggi^st  peace  talks  to  his  peo- 
ple while  his  country  is  being  bombed  And. 
as  we  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  has  given  our  f  >rce3  little. 
If  \nv  military  benefit  Hence,  stopping  It 
will  no:  materially  hurt  the  US  position, 
and  It  would  put  the  responsiblluy  for  peace 
tAllcs  where  It  belongs— on  North  Vietnam  a 
shoulders 

Second,  'o  date  the  Sc^Uth  Vietnamese 
have  net  handled  the  majority  of  the  of- 
fensive part  of  the  war  Rather,  it  has  been 
our  US  troops  which  have  led  most  of  the 
search  ;ird  destroy  missions  and  most  of  the 
activity  in  the  DMZ 

Now  as  the  Herald-Tslegram  noted  in  our 
second  criterion  for  AmericA  to  enter  an- 
other couiitry.  It  .s  essential  that  the  coun- 
try the  US  Is  fighting  with  have  adequate 
militar-.  potential  to  be  able  to  be  ofTenslve 
by  :-^e!f 

Cer'a;r.!y.  the  USA  has  been  In  South 
Vietnam  long  emiugh  and  has  given  the 
Sonth  Vietnamese  military  all  of  the  train- 
ing and  material  they  need  to  fully  develop 
their  military  potential 

It  -.5  now  time  for  this  country  to  turn 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  'he  offensive 
side  of  their  war  Their  troops  should  con- 
duct the  Search  and  Destroy  Missions  and 
the  ,ict;v;tv  tn  the  DMZ  and  the  Delta 

And  If  the  South  Vietnamese  cannot  mili- 
tarUy  h..ndle  this  activity,  then  America  had 
better  ;earn  this  now  If  America  finds  the 
South  Vietnamese  unable  to  be  offensive, 
then  -mv  further  fighting  on  our  part  would 
be  useless  us  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
would  '.ose  whate-  er  Ameri'-a  wins  for  them 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  the  US  has 
withdrawn 

In  short  the  Herald-Telegram  believes  that 
the  U  S  should  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

U  the  stopping  of  the  bombing  does  not 
bring  ;:cout  peace  tnlks — and  we  think  that 
Ho  C:a  Mlnh  will  have  to  talk  '.f  the  bomb- 
ing stops— t.ien  the  Herald-Telegram  would 
still  support  America  cutting  back  our  mili- 
tary action  to  defensive  and  advisory  status. 
By  so  doing,  the  US  would  also  be  able  to 
see  if  South  Vietnam  really  wants  to  fight  its 
own  war  and  if  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
capable  of  doing  so — which,  sadly   we  doubt. 

America  should  not  have  gotten  into  Vlet- 
n.'m  on  a  rcmbat  level  In  the  first  place.  Yet 
that  decision  is  now  history 

Since  our  country  is  in  Vietnam,  we  can- 
not jus:  pull  out  overnight,  br.t  we  can  sub- 
suintially  change  the  emphasis  and  degree  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  war.  We  can  change 
it  so  that  the  move  for  peace  is  North  Viet- 
nam's— not  ours  And  we  can  change  it  in  the 
South  so  that  it  becomes  a  war  fought  in 
the  m.i.ii  by  the  Soutii  Vietnamese — and  not 
by  Americans. 

Certainly,  those  two  steps  would  be  vitally 
important  moves  towards  ending  hostilities 
and  towards  putting  American  Involvement 
in  its  proper  and  lesser  place. 


National   Young   Citizens'  Committee  for 
an  Atlantic  Convention 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

■F    K\NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  16.  1968 

M;    CARLSON   Mr   President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  :iie  Senate  to  the  for- 
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mation   of   a    National    Yount;   Citizens' 
Committee  for  an  Atlantic  Convention 

The  committee  i.';  compo.sed  of  State 
and  National  leadens  of  the  junior  bar 
section  of  the  ABA.  the  Jaycees.  Youne 
Repubhcan.s,  and  YounR  Democrats 
The.se  individuals  have  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort with  the  thought  in  mmd  of  evidenc- 
ini?  to  the  Congress  the  broad  scope  of 
appeal  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion  13  enjoys 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  .submit- 
ted in  this  session  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1  and  my.self 
and  has  received  cosponsorship  from  17 
of  our  colleagues  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  place  the  Nation  in  support 
of  an  Atlantic  Convention,  which  would 
seek  to  develop  some  sriit  of  Federal  an- 
swer to  the  problems  now  facing  ih.e 
NATO  alliance 

The  chairman  of  the  Younu  Citizens' 
Committee  is  D  Bruce  Shine,  an  attor- 
ney from  Kiimspoit.  Tenn  .  who  served 
on  the  staff  of  two  former  Members  of 
this  body  from  Tenne.ssee.  Senators  Estes 
Kefauver  and  Ross  Bass 

I  ask  unnnimous  con.sent  that  a  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  and  bio- 
graphical data  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  of  Members  of  Young  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee   FOR    AN    Atlantic    Convention 

Joy  Aulani  Ahn.  29;  J762  Claudme  Street. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  9681(5;  Hawaii  State  Young 
DenKx-rats.  National  Cominltteewoman;  Vice 
President,  United  Nations  Assoc..  Hawaii 
Chapter 

Aliiii  Ahrens.  24;  Eltaerfeld.  Ind.,  Former 
College  Republicans  Chairman  for  Indiana 

Robert  Apps,  29;  46  Beauchamp  Road.  Mal- 
vern. Worcestershire.  England;  Chairman. 
West  .Midlands  Area  Young  Conservatives; 
Member.  Young  Conservative  National  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Gary-  L.  Avery.  23;  1015  Huntoon.  Apt  4 
Topeka.  Kansas  66604:  Director.  Little  Rock 
Javcees;  Executive  Committee.  Young  Demo- 
cr.Tts 

Mlette  Baeteman.  19;  Leopoldwal.  29.  Ton- 
gereu.  Belgium.  Delegate  to  ATA  .Assembly, 
Munich  and  Lu.xembourg.  1966  .md  1967;  law 
siudent.  Free  Univ    of  Brussels. 

John  A.  Berman.  35;  242  Thumbull  St.. 
Hartford.  Conn.  00103:  Member.  Committee 
>n  .\wards.  Young  Lawyers  Section.  .Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

Claude  E  Berreckman.  34;  801  Merldi4n 
Ave.    P  O.    Box  214,   Cozad.    N'fbr,\ska   69130. 

Carl  R.  Biletta.  :}4;  1316  Riviera  Blvd.. 
Vineland,  N.J.,  P;\st  National  Director,  New^ 
Jersey  Jaycees. 

Edward  P  Bishop,  35:  50  Barnes  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R  I  ,  U2906;  Past  President  Providence 
Jaycees:  Past  State  Vice  President,  Rhode 
Island  Jaycees. 

Da\id  L  Bowers,  23:  4002  Svlvaiila  Ave  , 
Toledo,  Ohio  43623;  Chairman,  Midwest  Fed- 
eration College  Republican  Clubs;  Past 
Chairman,  Region  V.  College  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee 

Mrs.  Sandra  Braren.  23:  6322  Magazine  St  , 
New  Orleans.  La  70118;  President,  2nd  Dis- 
trict Young  Republicans;  Member,  Bo;ird  ot 
Directors.  Metropolitan  New  Orleans  Repub- 
llc.in  Political  Action  Council;  Member, 
Louisiana  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, 

Russel  L  Brown,  32:  501-C  Front  St.  P  O. 
Box  1125.  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901:  Chair- 
man, Young  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
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nilttee;     Chairman    Ketchikan    Consolidated 
Democratic   Precinct  Committee 

Paul  Burke.  33:  5110  West  87th  Street. 
Pr.ilrip  Village.  Kansas  66207:  Commissioner. 
Kan.sas  Turnpike  .Authority:  Past  Chairman. 
Pr;ilrie  V:II;ige  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee 

J  Frank  Catferty,  33;  1601  Interlaken  PI.. 
E.  Seattle.  Washlnttton  98102:  Staff  Member. 
Washington  .State  Senate;  Former  Presltlehi. 
Overlnke   Democratic   Club. 

Marvin  C  Cecil,  31:  105  7th  St,  North. 
Naples.  Florida  33940;  Past  President,  Naples? 
J  ivcees;  Past  Vice-President  Florida  Jaycees 

Len  Chow.  27;  PO  Box  2698,  Boise,  idahi 
83701:  National  Director,  Idaho  Jaycees:  Pre  - 
:dent   C  '.pit  il  J. ivcees 

Darryl   R     Cochr.me,   28:    1564  Harvcv    ^• 
Muskegon,    Mich.    49442:    Chairman.    Youn^' 
La',vvers   Section.    Wesu^rn   .Michigan.   Mlrli;- 
.i.\n    Bnr    Assori;itii>n:     Democr.itlc    Precinc' 
Delegate. 

Mllton-Core.  Jr  .  34:  PO.  Box  652.  Denh.im 
Springs.  La  70726:  P.ist  Prerident.  Ix3ulsian;< 
Javcees:  Secretarv-Tre.asurer.  local  Rotarv 
Cl'ib;   Manager,  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P  D  Darrah.  30:  27  Kelton  St..  Saint  John. 
New  Brunswick  Canada:  Engli.^h-Speaklnj 
.Section.  Young  Liberal  Federation  of  Cinadtv 

Peter  Dolle,  23:  6419  SUger  Schule.  We-^t 
Gerni.mv;   student 

Charles  J  Drtehe.  34:  Box  563.  .tonesh.-- 
Oeorgla  30236:  President.  Youns  Deni'.T.i- 
if  Oe  irsla 

Dennis  Elpern  21:  RD  No  1  Etters.  Pn 
:7319:  Ciller;c  Republican  National  Comnr  • 
•ee  l'>66-67:  Chairman  D  C  College  Rep  - 
Ucans.   1966-67. 

Fritz  Endrls.  29:  722  E  Main  St  .  Greer.  - 
burg.  Ind.,  47240;  Past  President.  Decitv: 
County  Young  Democrats:  elected  Mavor  f 
Greensburg,  Nov     1967. 

David   T    F'.ihertv,   :<H:    803   Hospital   A\e 
Lenoir.  N.  Carolina  28645;  National  Co-Ch.ilr- 
miiii    of    CiimtKitgn.    Nation, il    Federation    '■: 
Y ount;  Republicans. 

Douglns  R.  Fonnesbeck.  23:   295  N.  1st  W 
Logan.  Utah  84321;  Region, il  Director,  Youf.^ 
Democratic  Clubs  of  .Amerlc.i:  National  Com- 
mltteeman.  Young  Democrats  of  Utah 

Wolf-antr  V  Geldern.  2;^:  Gronor-Tcr- 
Stra.sse.  14-15.  34  Gottingen,  West  Germaiiv; 
President,  CDU  Students,  State  of  Nieder- 
.-.arhsen  Bremen. 

John   Robert  Oower.  :*6:   507  N.  Joslin  -^' 
Charles    Cltv,    Iowa    50616:    Past    President. 
Charles  City  Jaycees:   P.ist  .State  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Iowa  Jaycees:   Member.  Young  Rcp;;lj- 
llcans. 

William  M  Hartman.  28;  420  .So.  Ken.:- 
worth.   Oak   Park.   HI    fiO302:    Educator 

Wolfgang  Hiiseker.  21:  Grlmmstr.  7,  :4 
Miinster,  North  Rhine  Wr.stphalla.  West  Ger- 
manv:  Chairman.  Christian  Democrati- 
Unlon'.s  .Student  Org.miz.Ulon,  1967. 

Jfirg  Herrmann.  27;  Regensburger  Str.  14a 
Berlin  :30.  West  Germany:  State  Chalrmai. 
Chri.'^tian  DemotT,itic  Students. 

Gene  K.irp.  30;  5855  E.  Wllshire  Terr.Tce. 
Tucson,  .Ariz  85711:  .Arizona  Democratic  Pre- 
cinct Committeeman. 

Roger  J.  Keast.  LL  Q  ,  24:  ■'Gwellyets." 
TYevew  Road,  Truro,  tCn^land:  Chairmai.. 
West  of  England  Area.  Young  Conservatives. 
Member,  Youni;  Conservatives  National  Ex- 
ecutive: Ex-Chairman.  Exeter  Universitv 
Conservative  Club. 

Henry  E.  Kerry,  34:  200  Fort  Worth  CUib. 
Port  Worth,  Texas:  President  State  Juni  ^r 
Bar  Association  of  Texas:  Member,  Executive 
Council.  Young  Lawyers  Section.  .Americnn 
Bar  .Association 

Joseph  Paul  Kleboom.  29;  Willem  ■■  ■•: 
Or.iiijelaan  56,  Den  Bosch.  The  NetherlanU.- 
Member.  International  Student  Movcmei." 
for  the  U.N  ;  Member.  The  European  Mo'. o- 
ment:  Vice-President.  Organizing  Committee 
of  The  Congress  of  Europe.  .Atlantic  or  Con- 
tinental Orientation.  1965 

Jacob  W  Klpp.  25:  525  S  Bernard  St. 
State     College.     Pa.     16801;     Vsce-Preslder.' 
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Centrt-  County  Y-'inic;  Democrats-  Chairman, 
I'ennsvhittiia  Democratic  College  Caucus. 

Jaii.es  M.  Klebba  24;  330  8th  St.  S.E.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn  55414;  Past  Director,  New 
Knclr.nd  Region  College  Yiuing  Democrats: 
I'.ist  President,  North  Central  Region  Assocl- 
atioii  of  Interna tion;il  Relations  Clubs. 

Dr  Lothar  R  Kraft.  31;  Tulpenbaumweg 
23.  532  B.id  Godesbers;.  West  Germany:  Sec- 
retiirv  General.  Young  Chri-nian  Democrats 
Cni":j 

pe'ir  Kratz.  27;  Siirtrbrucker.str.  171,  6604 
Kreb,  rh-Feohingen.  West  Germany:  Presi- 
dent Depi'.rtinent  of  the  Press  and  Informa- 
tion. V'^uth  Union  of  the  Saar 

.Mt'^.  Norma  Laskev.  36;  61^4  Guilford  Ave., 
Detroit  Mich.  48224  VKe-Chairman,  Wayne 
(Muntv  I  Detroit  I  Republicm  Committee: 
P.iSt  Member,  Young  Republican  National 
Execuiive  Committee. 

Ravmond  Long.  38:  RR3.  Campbellville, 
Ontario,  Caii.ida;  Educator. 

Hon  Donald  B  Lukens  36:  Suite  1338 
l.mgwrirth  Office  BIdg.,  Wa.shington.  DC: 
V  S.  Cunaressman  from  Ohio;  Past  National 
Chairinan.  Yount:  Republican  National  Ped- 
eraticn 

Darren  Mrtrch.  33:  Box  407,  Wyoming,  111, 
H149!-  Past  National  Director,  Illinois  Jay- 
lees:   Lditor,  Illinois  Future. 

Williaia  D.  Ma,son,  ;i3:  14  Oxford  Road, 
;-;cotcii  Plains,  N  J.  07090;  Past  National  Dl- 
i,ct(r   New  Jersey  Jaycees 

Mrf  Donald  R.  McCulloueh,  35:  4402 
Humble  St  .  Midland  Texas  79701;  Secretary 
Midl„:id  County  Young  Republicans;  Secre- 
';irv  State  uf  New  Mexico  Young  Republican 
Fo(icr,itlon. 

Michael  McGuinnes.  22;  7'":R  Maple  St., 
Rr.ckv  Hill.  Conn  06067:  Chairman  and 
F..rn-..r  Treasurer.  Fairfield  University  Young 
nemrcratlc  Club;  Former  Secretary  and 
Irrasurer,  Connecticut  Young  Democratic 
iieseaich. 

P,>trick  P.  McNallv,  29;  4  Hedgley  St.,  Lee 
YL;rer.  London  S.E  12.  England:  Member, 
Camp.iign  for  a  Political  Community;  Mem- 
lier    Cmadian    Peace  Research   Institute. 

Maiiford  L.  Meade.  32:  6th  and  I  Ave., 
Limrn  Colo.  80828:  Past  Vice-President, 
Colorrdo  Jaycees. 

.Urii  M.  Mever.  :jl:  1338  Ellison  .Ave..  Louis- 
Mile  Ky.  40204;  P.'.st  Vice-President,  St. 
Mattl.ews  I  Louisville)  Jaycees;  Past  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Direcfr.r.  Kentucky  Jaycees: 
Tiibrlation  Ch,urman.  "Nunn  for  Governor" 
iRep:iblicanl  campaign.  1967. 

Anthonv  N.  Moore.  19;  2408  Longvlew.  Apt. 
:i»2,  .Austin.  Texas  78705:  Member,  Young 
Deniocrnts. 

Do:.  Moyor,  37;  North  St  .  Duncan  Palls, 
t)hlo  -43734:  President,  Muskingum  County 
Your.e  Democrats:  National  Committeeman, 
f>hio  Yo;inir  Democrats. 

William  G.  Myers  M,D  .  36:  9  East  Coconut 
Wav.  Hobe  Sound.  Florida  33455:  Chairman, 
Murtin  Countv  Republican  Executive  Com- 
uutte*:.  Past  President,  Martin  County  Toung 
Republicans;  Hobe  Sound  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

DietfT  Noll.  27,  An  der  Ochsenwlese  18, 
'45  H,''.nau.  West  Germany:  President,  Chrls- 
'lar.  Dem-icr.Ttic  Students  in  Hes-^en;  Student 
in  M^'iiinheim. 

Rocer  D.  Ol-son,  32;  Box  1022.  Mitchell. 
South  Dakota  57301;  Chairman  of  the  Board 
.ilid  Past  President.  .South  Dakota  Jaycees. 

Ed-.vard  J.  Orlett.  33;  726  Red  way  Circle. 
Daytm.  Ohio  45426:  President.  Greater  Day- 
ton J  lycecs:  Past  Chairman.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Youth:  Past  National  Presi- 
clenT  National  Newman  Student  Association: 
Past  President.  Young  Democrats  of  Mont- 
comerv  Countv.  Ohio. 

Robert  J.  Owens.  23:  Blue  Earth.  Minn. 
■'6013;  National  Committeeman.  Minnesota 
Yourr  Democr.nts;  Past  President.  Mlnnesot.'i 
Your.p  Democrats. 

Rorert  D  Parks.  34;  1520  S.W.  70th  St.. 
Okl,ihoma  Citv.  Ok'a.  73159:  National  Treas- 
urer 'Jnited  .States  Javcees   i  1966-67). 
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Philippe  L.  E.  Picard,  31;  Des  Tiixaiiclres 
;r5.  Brussels  4.  Belgium;  Meiuber,  Belgian 
Atlantic  Treaty  Association;    Attorney, 

George  W.  Porter,  36;  1047  W  Sixth  St  , 
Ontario,  Calif.  91762;  President,  West  End 
Barristers'  Club;  Vice-Prefeident,  Western  Kan 
Bernardino  County   Bar   .Association. 
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Limited  War — Limited  Peace? 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OF    <M.JFCnSt\ 
:S  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  16.  1968 

Mv  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  ;n  mv 
.parch  lor  possible  solutions  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  have  researched  and  stud- 
ied some  of  the  circum.stances  and  events 
leadina  up  to  our  nesotiations  with  the 
North  Koreans  during  the  -Korean  po- 
lice action." 

Many   U.S.   citi-vms  are   yeanua^    lor 
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the  commencement  of  'negotiations  for 
peace." 

An  article  v.ritten  by  Capt  E.  J  Car- 
roll. Jr.  US.  Navy,  more  than  a 
year  aco  rraarding  Korean  netrotia- 
tions  is  -still  pertinent  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  discu.ssion  from  thp  Decmber  1966 
■'United  State.<  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
ings"; 

Iimitei>War  Limited  Peace^ 
By  Capt  E  J  Carroll.  Jr.  US.  Navy  i 
As  the  Vietnam  conflict  accelerates  Into  Its 
third  year  since  the  TonKin  Gulf  torpedo 
tx)at  attacKs.  the  question  of  final  resolution 
becomes  increnslnglv  vital  Will  we  have  gen- 
eral war'  Will  the  Viet  Cong  melt  away  Int^j 
Jungle  and  swamp  to  return  and  fight  an- 
other day -or  decade''  Or  will  peace  talks 
materialize  and  result  In  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement as  did  the  Korean  conflict  13  years 
ago' 

There  i*  much  m  tne  present  politico- 
military  situation  in  Vietnam  which  suggests 
an  arrrnstlce  as  the  logical  outcome  The 
apparer>t -unwtUmgness  of  the  L'nlted  States 
to  resort  to  strategic  warfare  and  weapons 
appears  to  be  matciied  by  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Such  action  is  beyond  the  current 
capabiUtles  of  Communist  China 

The    cautious    expansion    of    the    le^el    of 
conflict   by    the   United   fitates.   plus   ovir  re- 
peated   entreaties    I'or    peace    talUa     indicate 
the   greatest   reluctance   to   force   the  enemy 
into   a   position   where     the    golden    bridge" 
of  negotiation  i.'^  not  open  to  him    The  long 
Communist     record     of     pru^matlc     realism 
makes   it  -ieem   highly   unlikely   that   Hanoi 
will   slmplv   abandon   its   many   positions   of 
strength  in  the  face  of  military  defeat  with- 
out;   accepting    peace    negotiations     Tlius.    If 
our  increasing  military  pressure  prevails,  we 
may   logically   anticipate   an   armistice  aris- 
ing from  negotiations  with  a  Communist  foe 
It  is  in  tr.is  sense  that  we  may  look  to  the 
Korean    .^rriistlce    as    a    valuable    source    ol 
guld.-.r.ce    The  Korean  .\rmii-tlre  clearly  evl- 
dence'.    mary    weaknesses   which    ire   trace- 
able  to  ralUires  in  the  negotiating  process 
Some  of  these  raliure.s    In  turn,  were  due  to 
poor'.y  defined  objectives,  or  lack  of  unanim- 
ity   iimong   C  N     representatives     A    careful 
examination  of  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of    the    Armistice    Agreement     with    an    e.K- 
planatlon  of   their  genesis,   w  11   lead   to  cer- 
tain   conclusions    concerning    how    related 
matters  might  better  be  treitecl  in  Vietnam 
F'trt.   what   is  m  armistice'  Froir   a  legal 
siandp.Mnt  ther^  is  very  Uttle  which  is  formal 
ur    r  re*  rdained     rnfrnationjl    taw    estab- 
lishes c-nlv  a  rou?*!  'ramewr'^  wl'hln  whu-h 
a-jr  •i'.'iicnt  ii»u;  t  be  r'aci-«l  Thr-e  d  'int«  .m-"^ 
crtt!-;i!  m  the  'ramin-r  ■^f  a  fracllii-nal  armi- 
stice  Thc'fe  ;:re    dererniination  ol  the  dura- 
iton  'it  tne  a«r»err.en.  anU  ypc<  itlcntion  of  the 
conditions  w  irr mtmg  rffumption  ef  hostiU- 
tie-:  a  li.f  of  pr  hlblted  ai'?:   and.  (lellnea- 
tiLin  i.f  '.he  s'^'graphic  »e)pe  within  which  the 
pr-lflon*   ",f    the   ar;iilstioe   apply     >Todern 
pra  ti-e    a»  e  idenced   bv    both   'he   Korean 
Ar   iisflce  Auie^ment  ar-.d  th«f  0»ncva  A^tree- 
nieiJti  of  5954  c  '  r:ernin-:C  Indochina.  looks  to 
thi-  ere. -.11011  of  neutnl  supervisory  author- 
ities tc>  enforce  the  observance  of  an  arml- 
st.'^T"   Th-re  Is  uo  provision  of  either  conven- 
tional .  r  •  usioiuarv  1  iw  w'Uch  requ-res  such 
iup^-r  L-..  ry  b,  uies    It  Is  entirely  fa'r  to  ti\y 
thai  the  fin  .1  !crm  and  content  of  un  arm- 
isuce   ii   mor<?   ••   r-fieotl'.n    of    t>.e   relative 
strcngt*!  of  the  pirtles  than  it  is  of  Inter- 
nal ^.n;*!    Ia-.v     Force   of    ar.iw.   prep.iratlon. 
de'er.i.lrYiiUon.  nnd  negotiaiin:?  skill  arc  all 
luijr  r'anv  elements  which  decide  the  rte^c« 
to  which   .ne  --ide  may  .nipose  its  will  upon 
fie  •it'-^er  In  i;i  aririis'lcc  ai'reement 

In  Korea  we  tared  very  well  on  the  ifsues 
of  di.ratlon  and  geotfraphi'-  scope  The  armi- 
stice was  lo    remain  in  ertect  until  expressly 
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superseded  either  by  mutuelly  acceptable 
amendments  and  addlMons  or  by  provision  In 
an  appropriate  agreement  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tleriieiit  at  .i  political  level  between  both 
sides  ■  It  has'  r>esplte  frenuent  major  and 
minor  breaches  of  alm<ist  every  provision  <  f 
the  Agreement  |t  remains  an  important  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  an  uneasy  peace  in 
Korea 

The  Agreement  was  particularly  successful 
in  establishing  the  geogr.aphic  scope  of  the 
Armistice  The  carefully  defined  marked,  and 
patrolled  geoeraphic  botindary  established 
between  the  opposing  forces  had  prevented 
any  possibility  of  the  inadvertent  resumption 
of  hostilities  Only  by  a  major,  oven,  and 
obvlouslv  premeditated  attack  can  one  side 
pi.se  a  significant  military  threat  to  the  other 
side  The  pllmlnatlon  of  the  temptation  to 
engage  m  anibl,juous,  nibbling  encr.^ach- 
ment,  with  Its  attendant  risk  of  gradual  es- 
calation into  a  state  of  general  hostilities.  Is 
certainly  the  prime  virtue  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement 

These  two  str<ing  features  of  the  .■Xgree- 
ment  were  accepted  hv  the  Communist  side 
at  a  tune  when  the  U  N  delegation,  led  by 
Vice  Admiral  C  Turner  Joy  was  at  the  peak 
of  its  effectiveness  A  brief  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  negotiations  explains  this  fact 
Truce  talks  first  opened  on  10  July  1951  at 
Kaesong.  Korea  Both  the  time  and  the  place 
were  dictated  by  the  Communists  They  ex- 
ercised full  military  control  in  Kaesong  and 
exploited  this  fact  to  humiliate  both  U  N 
delegates  and  representatives  of  the  Free 
World's  press.  The  despicable  treatment  ac- 
corded our  senior  oincers  at  Kaesong  was  in- 
tended to  place  them  in  the  role  of  defeated 
supplicants  who  had  ,'ome  to  beg  for  mercy 
from  the  victors  Admiral  Jovs  description 
of  this  m  his  bo<ik  Hwr  Ccintmunists  Srgo- 
natr  is  .1  chilling  reminder  •>(  the  Importance 
of  the  physical  and  procedural  aspects  of  the 
negotiating  process  He  also  -tresses  the  im- 
portance of  developing  an  objective  artenda 
before  opening  talks,  no'.ng  persistent  Com- 
munist attempts  t<>  dictate  .in  agenda  which 
contained  many  provisions  :avorable  'o  their 
side. 

Recogmzlng  our  error  m  commencing  the 
talks  without  proper  jirepanulon  and  under 
highly  unfavorable  conditions,  talks  were 
broken  rff  m  August  .ind  remained  recessed 
at  U.N  insistence  until  '25  Octobc  1951  when 
they  reupt'ned  at  Panmuii'om  under  accept- 
able conditions.  Furthermore  U  N  military 
pressure  during  the  long  recefs  lielped  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions ;n  a  spirit  much  mere  conducive  to 
early  agreements  .MnK."-t  immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  'lie  basic  U  N.  proposals  concern- 
ing duration  and  geographic  .scope  resulted. 
In  return  lor  accepumce  of  the  U  N.  pro- 
posals, 'he  Communists  pushed  luird  for  a  rfc 
facto  cease  fire  in  November  li'51.  Gcnerril 
Matthew  B.  Rldgnav  'he  U  N.  Commander, 
strongly  oopcsed  suvli  an  agreement 

"To  accept  a  ttc  *aito  cease  lire  would  jeo- 
pardize the  United  Nations  m.illtary  posititii 
and  miliuiry  negotiations  in  Korea.  A  ilc  facto 
cessation  of  hostilities  prior  tu  reaching 
agreement  on  armistice  terms  would  enable 
the  enemy  to  :.ugment  his  ground  and  ir 
strength  in  close  proximity  to  the  battle  line 
The  security  of  United  N.'tlons  Command 
forces  wotJd  thereby  be  seriously  com- 
promised With  a  tic  f'lCto  cease  fire  the 
enemy  could  prolong  indefliiltely  discussions 
on  other  agenda  items." 

Regreltablv.  General  RUlgway's  penetrat- 
ing anaivfls  of  the  Communist  strategy  was 
not  reflected  in  his  concurrent  order  of  12 
November  'o  the  Eighth  Army  General 
James  A  Van  Fleet  w.is  ordered  to  cease  of- 
fensr.e  operations  in  Korea  and  begin  an  ac- 
tive deleiise  ui  the  Eight'i  Army  s  front.  This 
surrender  of  the  miUtarv  initiative  to  the 
Communist  forces  led  to  growing  initiative 
and  intratmigence  on  the  p^rt  of  thc:r  nego- 
tiators. 

Prom  tills  point  on.  critical  decisions  went 
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very  poaif  for  the  United  Nations  Vital  U  N 
proposals  concerning  arms  control  measure^; 
the  membership  functions  and  autliontv  .,i 
the  Milltarv  Armistice  Commission  and  ilif 
Netitral  Natl(M!s  Supervisory  Commission: 
reporting  requirements  limitations  in  air- 
field development:  and  provisions  for  .leri  I 
observation  were  all  relected  or  emasculatiij 
We  tamely  .iccepted  InetTective  imprei  Ise 
Communist  counterproposals  which  gre.itly 
weakened  tlie  Armistice  Agreement  as  .i 
peacekeeping  measure  Tiie  failure  to  pro. 
hibit  the  rehRbllltation  of  airfields  in  North 
Korea  guaranteed  that  a  major  shift  in  -ia- 
mllit^uy  balance  would  occur  as  soon  a.=,  U  N 
air  operations  <-eased  Limitations  on  :i,e 
number  of  ports  of  entry  subject  to  mspp.'- 
tlon  by  the  Neutral  Nations  SuperM.sir. 
Commission  NNSCi  Inspection  Teams  ~ 
well  as  Communist  inspired  restrictions  ii 
the  freedom  and  authority  ot  the  InspectI'  ii 
Teams  insured  the  opp<irtunlty  for  llleeal  re- 
inforcement and  re-eciuipment  nt  Comiin'- 
nlst  lorces  In  North  Korea 

Similarly,  the  failure  of  the  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  i  MAC  i  and  NNSC  to  t'"i- 
trlbute  significantly  to  the  maintenance  >■! 
peace  m  Korea  may  be  attributed  to  we:.k- 
ne.ss  at  the  bargainuig  table  resulting;  Irrni 
the  premature  relaxation  of  military  pressure 
on  the  enemy  The  MAC  is  now  i  debatliii: 
team  with  no  real  authority  to  redress  ;iir. 
violation  of  the  Armistice.  The  NN.sC  is  '- 
most  totally  de-  oted  to  ceremonial  lun-tl'ui- 
exercising  no  control  whatsoe\er  over  'lie  op- 
posing sides  anywhere  in  Korea. 

Every  Communist -sponsored  comproimw 
foredoomed  ihe.se  agencies  to  impotenre.  As  a 
result,  the  real  sanct'ons  against  -he  resini.:  - 
tlon  of  hostilities  in  Korea  today  are  I.m'e 
lieavily  armed,  expensive  military  :one» 
maintained  there  by  both  sides,  not  the  ternis 
of  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement. 

Negotiations  tinally  collapsed  complete!,  .n 
October  1952  on  the  issue  of  voUintary  •'•- 
patriation  for  prisoners  of  war.  Just  .is  Giui- 
eral  RUlgwav  had  warned  months  beiire. 
the  absence  •!  military  pressure  gave  'Ke 
Communists  ireedom  to  "prolong  mderuvuiv 
discussions  on  other  items  '  On  this  ■  ne 

simple  relatively  unimportant  point  tiien,;:- 
cUision  oi  an  Armistice  was  delayed  '7 
months.  The  United  States  alone  fuffetcl 
more  than  24.000  casualties  while  this  •  r.e 
issue  was  resolved.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  vigorous  prosecution  of  lavorable  :ii  :.- 
tary  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  U.N.  in  N' 
vemijer  1951  would  not  have  produced  inra 
earlier  agreement  on  this  point.  It  is  a  :^<  t 
that  the  Communist  .side  almost  inunediatilv 
communicated  its  willingness  to  reach  a  lura 
settlement  verv  shortly  after  Secretary  : 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  "leaked"  the  word  • 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  Iiia.  t 
that  the  United  States  would  expand  the  '.^  ir 
unless  satisfactory  progress  was  made  ca  :i 
in  pence  negotiations.  Even  the  threat  oi  -is- 
p.ihcnnt  milit..ry  pressure  seems  to  have  pre 
duced  willingness  to  reach  an  agreement  in 
1953. 

Even  more  illuminating  is  ihs  fact  that  m 
this  one  issue  the  U.N.  representatives  r..- 
airned  to  the  v^ell  prepared,  detailed  .n  ! 
determined  neuotlating  tactics  adopted  .:> 
mediately  afte'r  'he  Kaesong  debacle  Att.r 
the  Communists  offered  a  vague  aii'J  .'Ui- 
biguous  eight-point  proposal  for  effecting  •'(-.■: 
exchange  of  prisoners,  the  United  Natl'  :.- 
countered  with  a  precise  26-point  prop'-.i 
which  left  no  room  lor  later  dispute.  A  Nf  - 
tral  Nations  Repatriation  Commiss.'  . 
,NNRCi  w;  s  established.  Unlike  the  ■■■■e'i'ti 
subervisory  bodies  previously  created  •!  :^ 
one  was  given  a  .strong  independent  Execu- 
tive Agent  (India).  The  Executive  Asent  .  * 
authorized  to  employ  Us  own  armed  troovs 
in  the  exectulon  of  the  POVV  exc:tan  e 
Backed  by  us  own  power,  free  of  cripph"--' 
restrictions,  not  bound  by  the  need  "r 
unanimity  as  were  the  other  supervise  rv 
agents,  the  NNRC  efl^ected  an  orderly  i  \- 
change  of  prisoners  despite  slgnificani  di:::- 
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tullies  generated   :i>    both   p.trties  to  the  ex- 
change. 

Tims,  the  pattern  cnierfies  Tlie  Korean 
Armistice  Aprecmeiii  is  still  strong  and  \  table 
iin  those  issues  wliirh  were  well  planned  and 
fought  for  vigorously  1)\  'lie  United  Nations. 
1'  IS  weak,  or  openly  repiuliateri  by  both  sides, 
.11  ihote  features  wlucii  were  (leterinined  dur- 
ing a  period  wlien  the  United  Nations  .illowed 
nil  overpowering  desire  lor  .'.ii  early  peace  tu 
1)1iik!  us  to  the  realities  of  dealing  with  .m 
luiscrupulous  enemy.  Careless  compromise 
iiuenlorceahle  prohib'tions  and  inetTective 
..yencies  wre  .ill  accepted  hy  ihe  United 
Nations  after  surrenderine  tlie  military  m- 
Iti.illve  to  the  Communist  side  We  pay  a 
liea\y  pr.ce  for  these  shortcomings  every 
year  in  order  to  in.iintain  peace  m  Korea. 

How  may  we  iinpnue  on  these  results  in 
Vn-tiiarn''  .^  number  of  a(tioi,.s  ^eem  obvious 
1-irst,  start  prep.irtng  lor  negotiations  now! 
Plan  'he  rontUict  of  armistice  negotiations 
jM-t  as  military  r.impaigns  are  [ilanned.  An 
Armistice  riannme  Grovip  -h.nikl  be  estab- 
lished irnnieoiateU  .Appropri.it"  military  and 
civilian  Uiembers  with  t:i.«i(t.  tsmgh  minds  and 
a  liigh  degree  of  iihysical  .tainina  should  'oe 
selected.  Given  authoritative  pi  lirv  iruidanre 
trom  tiie  hit,hest  levels  of  itovernment  ron- 
cerning  the  exact  j)olitical  objectives  to  he 
satisfied  by  a  cease-hre  agreen.ent  the  meni- 
liors  should  work  out  detailed  prop.isals  tor  a 
ii.iliitiry  fettlement  to  ach:eve  these  I'bjcc- 
iives  Such  ))roposals  sluuild  he  tested  m 
laoot  truce  talks  again.-^t  "Ue.ils  advocates" 
111  order  to  analyze  pruba'ole  rncmv  counter 
pv'posals  and  to  strenatlier.  ;lie  arevinients 
and  neeotiatine  'echiilqnes  of  lur  own  inem- 
Iters.  The  in>M;t  elfective  li.embers  oi  the  Plan- 
iiing  Group  should  be  selected  lor  liuty  with 
the  true  talk  delegation 

Vext.  -I'ffiCicm  military  pressure  innst  be 
u.-,talned  to  induce  the  enemv  to  make  the 
lirst  overtures  for  actual  negotiations.  There 
can  be  uo  question  tliat  our  present  level  of 
ir.illtary  activity  in  Vietnam  has  been  care- 
liiUy  rontroHed  by  US.  p:-)!icy makers  with 
jtist  this  result  in  mind:  and.  that  the  control 
exercised  in  Vietnam  is  tlie  most  .soplii.<;tl- 
catec.  sensitive,  effective  political  direction 
ti.e  U  S.   ir.illtary   has   ever   received     A   diffi- 

:It  political  .'-ituation  with  tjlobal  ramifica- 
Miis  ha.s  been  manascd  .idroitlv  to  date.  If 

f  continue   'o  be  resolute   in   our   niilitary 
;   sicies  we  shall  be  in  an  excellent  position 

'  lorce  ilie  enemy  m'o  making  the  fir.t  con- 

;eie  proposals  for  peace  talks 

It  IS  safe  to  i>redict  that  the  first  Commti- 

:  t  pamhit  will  be  to  lUnt  .it  a  willingness  to 

■  Ik  if  we  stop  bombing  in  North  Vietnam, 
■.■'■  i.uch  concession  should  be  considered, 
•  ine  iiced  only  look  at  the  results  of  the  U.S. 

nibiug  meratorium  in  North  Vietnam  from 
.4  December  1965  to  31  January   1^66  to  see 

■  .e  dancer  of  such  action  Our  "peace  otfen- 
r.e"  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  by 

■:.e  Ccniiniinists  vvho  ridiculed  and  maligned 
•r  motives.  At  the  came  'ime  ihey  exploited 

■  .e  hiatus  by  repairing  their  road.s  and  rail- 
,  i\s.  doubling  tlie  infiltration  rate  of  troop.s 
.:.to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  iRVN).  and 
'^paiiding    SAM    antiaircraft    defenses    into 

■  ■','.'  i^ectors  of  North  Vietn.iin.  While  the 
peace  offensive"  may  have  been  necessary 
:.  the  world  i-ommunity.  and  may  liave  pro- 
.uced  political  stains  there,  the  military  costs 
re    still    being    paid    in    Vietnam,    Not    one 

■■:rment   of   military   pressure   should   be  re- 

sed  as  a  prelude  to  necotiations    Conclu- 

:  .11  of  an  .icccptable  armistice  sliould  be  the 

:.lv  signal  for  ceasinc  operations. 

Hie  enemy's  invitalioii  to  irpcn  peace  talks 

.ould    be    accepted    only    under    conditions 

'  i.tirelv  satisfactory  to  the  United  States  and 

.T'    RVN.    Any    proposal    'o    conduct    peace 

■  .Iks  as  an  extension  of  »he  1954  Geneva 
('  nierence  on  Indochina  must  be  rejected. 
".•ithrr  the  United  .States  nor  the  RVN  ever 

:'cpted    'he    Geneva    Acreements    because 

,.o\    represented      the    terms    of    an    abject 

Trench    surrender    to    Communist    pressure, 
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not  a  workable  plan  lor  peace  in  the  area 
Any  attempt  to  revive  these  iiirribund  docu- 
ments can  work  onh  to  the  attvantaee  of 
the  Communists,  A  lirni.  a;ireed-iipon  agenda 
must  exist  l3eff)re  negotiations  bcLrin,  'Hie 
location  of  the  talks  must  be  ojien,  neutral 
territory.  All  members  oi  our  delegations  and 
jiress  representatives  must  lie  acci  rded  ap- 
jjr  'prlate  courtesies  In  .-Xdinirul  ,Ioy',s  words. 
We  must  not  negotiate  inircly  bc'^ause  the 
enemy    wants    to   do   so  We    iinisl    Ile^;o- 

;iate    not    merely    ir.'iii    ,  ;  i-ntrth     I'ut    wuh 
strength  " 

Our  initial  dtnimris  ,  h  .iiid  bo  jjrrseiited  in 
carefully  detailed  c!ratts.  As  subsequent  bar- 
gaining jjoints,  drafts  should  contain  several 
jjroposals  which  are  not  es.sential  to  our  in- 
terests Ijut  are  known  tri  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Communists.  Negotiators  should  Ije  au- 
ihori/eri  to  yield  on  tliese  jjoints  only  in 
return  lor  concessions  and  agreements  on 
issues  which  are  rritical  !o  our  side  Once 
presented,  llie  demands  imisl  be  repeated 
verbatim,  day  after  day,  uncliaivued  and  un- 
changing, until  the  opposition  laakes  tiie 
lirst  cimcretp  oilers  of  i-oni[)roniise  Our  ne- 
j^'otiators  should  refuse  even  lo  discuss  vague 
I ^r  insignificant  concessions  And,  obviously, 
all  demands  should  he  reinforced  wi'li  the 
uiaMmuin   appropria'e    inilnary    jiressure 

Finally,  some  rocoanilioii  Uiust  be  t'iven 
to  the  lact  that  the  giot'ra[)hy  did  jtolitical 
.subdivisions  of  Southeast  .Asia  d^'  not  lend 
iheni.selves  to  ihe  creation  oi  a  neat,  well 
defined  Den.ilitari/.ed  Z'  ne  as  m  Korea  This 
i.ici  certainly  represents  one  of  the  L'rcat 
[jroblems  in  devising  elTective  inean.>  lor 
jM-.ice  keeping  throughout  the  Indochina 
.irca  There  is  a  rritical  requirenient  lor  a 
peace-keeping  measure  to  take  the  place  of 
the  DMZ  in  Korea  A  si  rone,  neutral,  inde- 
jiciideiit  supervisory  aitency.  comparable  to 
the  Neutral  Nations  repatriation  Commis- 
sion In  Korea,  is  suutjeslecl  as  one  leasible 
solution,  Sucli  a  oi  dy  must  be  composed  of 
irne  neutrals,  not  satellites  oi  each  side,  Tlie 
^;roiip  must  be  .ilforderi  lomplete.  unre- 
stricted ireedom  (jf  movement  and  the  ripht 
lo  conduct  thorouah  inspecti<;ns  en  their 
own  iiiitiatiye  at  any  [joint  wliliin  all  areas 
.specified  in  the  armistice  asreement.  The 
inspection  units  must  be  l.irpe  and  well 
.irmed  so  that  they  may  not  be  inhibited  m 
ihe  performance  of  their  duties  except  by 
the  open,  deliberate  ..pposition  of  superior 
military  force.  Overt  oivposition  would  cc^n- 
stitute  an  unambisuous  threat  to  the  j'eace, 
fully  jtistifying  the  iniposition  of  severe 
sanctions  by  the  supervisory  agency.  Appro- 
I)riate  sanctions  should  he  prescribed  in  the 
.irmistice  agreement,  Tiie  offended  side  v.Tjuld 
always  have  the  option  of  resuir.ine  liostll- 
itles  as  the  ultimate  sanction. 

The  advantages  of  a  strong  neutr.il  super- 
visory body  are  threefold.  Fir.^t.  it  could  re- 
dress minor  violations  o;  ..n  armistice 
jiromptly.  Second,  it  would  reduce  L-reatly 
the  danger  of  .i  resumydion  of  iiustihtips  due 
to  a  series  of  minor,  ambiguous,  tlireatening 
•ictions  by  Ciiie  side.  No  claim  ;s  made  tliat 
even  the  most  agiiressive  supervisory  author- 
ity could  prevent  'he  resumption  of  liostili- 
ties  if  one  side  openly  breached  the  r.rmistice 
in  such  gross  f.ishion  as  to  create  an  un- 
.icceptable  threat  to  the  other  side.  It  is  only 
argued  that  an  effective,  armed  neutral 
agency  can  reiriovc  tlie  ..ura  of  unccrt.iinty 
from  ambiguous  situ.ttions.  thus  jireventing 
tlie  inadvertent,  and  unintended  resumption 
of  hostilities.  Third,  a.  dynamic  pjoliciiig 
agency  operating  as  a  buffpr  between  oppos- 
ing forces  might  very  well  permit  eacli  side  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nearby  military  units. 
thereby  further  reducing  tension  .,nd  the 
danger  of  serious  incidents. 

In  this  imperfect  world,  it  may  well  he  im- 
possible to  agree  to  grant  this  degree  of  au- 
thority and  control  to  any  neutral  body. 
Hovji-ever.  in  the  words  of  U  Thant.  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations: 
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"  .  wlien  the  situation  is  serious  enough. 
Governments  are  ijrejjared  to  waive  certain 
.ittributes  of  national  sovereignty  m  the  in- 
terest of  keeping  the  peace." 

When  one  considers  that  the  onlv  oilier 
apparent  .nternative  in  Vietnam  is  to  accept 
tlie  expense  and  danger  of  a  senii-iierm.aient 
armed  truce,  just  as  we  now  do  in  Korea,  it 
IS  jio.Nslble  to  iielieve  i!i,il  the  hetier  choice 
may  Ije  m.ide 

By  Its  wry  nature,  a  limited  war  tends  to 
end  in  a  lorm  of  limited  peace.  Whether  the 
dpuree  of  pence  we  achieve  iii  Vietn.im  will 
satisfy  the  basic  security  requirements  of  the 
United  .States  and  ihe  Republic  of  Vietnam 
will  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  military 
force,  skill,  knowledge,  and  determination  we 
bring  to  liear  against  our  enemies  tluring  the 
negotiation  of  a  final  ..rmistire  agreement. 
Now  !,s  '  lie  time  to  begin! 


Lower  Kio  Grande  Water  Committee  and 
City  of  Harlingen  Endorse  Flood  Con- 
trol Plan 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or      II.X.VS 

i\  niK  -i-\'-.ri-.  OF  ruK  rNni.u  -iates 
Fndau.  Fihrunru  li>.  lUdk 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  Prrsicifnt.  a 
few  day,s  a 'o  I  a.skid  lor  aiid  ncr-ived 
unaiiimnu.s  con,sent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  i-e.sfutiti'in  of  the  Cameron 
County,  Tc\,,  commis.s,ioner.s  court  t-n- 
dor.sin,2  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commi.ssion's  jilan  to  prevent  a 
reoccurrence  of  the  lloodiiiL;  \i\  tin  valley 
of  Texa.s  a.s  followed  Hurricane  Beulah 
tlii.s  ijast  !ail 

The  city  ol  Hariin^ien,  Vacated  iii  Cam- 
eron County,  wa.s  one  of  the  urban  area.s 
that  wa.s  harde.=t  hit  by  the  flood.  That 
portion  of  the  city  alona  tlie  Ai'royo  Colo- 
rado ,  ufTered  very  .severe  damaae.  Some 
1.800  residt  rice.s  and  other  improvements 
•.vere  dama:-ed.  caii.sin'.;  the  evacua'ion  ol 
about  b.OOO  people  which  i.s  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  city's  population.  A  num- 
ber of  residences  built  l>^low  the  ih^h 
bank  of  the  arroyo  were  flooded  to  the 
roof.  Residences  at  the  level  of  the  bank 
were  flooded  to  ..  deptii  of  3  to  4  feet 
Tlie  crest  of  the  flood  in  Harlin-en  wa.s 
estimated  lo  l>e  10  feet  above  the  level 
reached  m  the  19.5Sfloodiiii:. 

Naturally,  the  city  of  Harlinuen  i.s  veiy 
interested  ni  any  future  flood  control 
preparation:  and  the  city  commi.s.^ion  ha.s 
;>a.ssed  a  resolution  endor.siiva  with  cer- 
tain modificatioi-Ls  the  IBWC  jilan. 

Two  of  the  urban  areas  inundated  by 
floodinff  m  the  valley.  Harlinffcn  ;md 
McAllen.  are  considered  as  m  the  lower 
valley.  Tliou.sands  of  acres  of  tarmland 
in  the  lower  valley  were  flooded,  and 
.some  are  still  under  water.  Thus  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Water  Committee  is 
intere.sted  in  increased  drainaae  and 
flood  prevention  in  the  lower  valley:  and 
the  committee  m  :ts  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary 26  pa.ssed  a  motion  i^lacins  it  on 
record  as  supportina:  the  IBWC  ]jlan  as 
It  affects  the  lower  valley. 

Therefore.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
I  hat  the  resolution  of  January  23.  adopt- 
ed by  the  City  Commission  of  Harlingen. 
signed  by  Mayor  Georce  F,  Youns.  at- 
tested   by    the   city    secretary.    Dorothy 
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Bernard  toeether  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal  dated  January  24  and  sit;ned 
by  the  city  secretary.  Dorothy  Bernard, 
and  tlie  excerpt  from  the  minutes  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Low^r  Rio  Grande  Water 
Committee  on  January  26  concerning 
the  IBWC  plan  together  with  the  letter 
of  transmittal  dated  January  31  and 
signed  bv  Jack  Drake  secretary-treas- 
urer, be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  material 
'vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
Resolution    68R-103   op   the   City   of   Har- 

IINCEN.     CorNTY     OP     CAMERON       STATE     OP 

Texas 

Whereas.  In  order  to  present  ,i  recurrence 
of  severe  flood  conditions  experienced  by  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Vulley  of  Texas  following 
Hurricane  Beiilah.  the  IBWC  hus  proposed  a 
pi.in  for  improvements  to  and  control  stnic- 
•ures  m  the  interior  flcxidwny  system  In- 
tended to  limit  the  water  elevation  In  the 
Arroyo  Colorado  River  to  W  to  31  feet  M  the 
■■P"  Street  bridge  In  the  City  of  Harllneten. 
and 

Whereas,  although  the  maximum  of  30  to 
31  foot  water  elevation  in  the  Arroyo  Col- 
orado at  the  'F'  Street  brld«e  In  the  City 
it  Harlingen  contemplated  bv  the  planned 
Jl  000  cfs  flow  of  w.iter  inui  the  Arroyo  Col- 
orado during  maximum  flood  condition,  is  a 
relatively  safe  water  elevation,  such  plan  is 
niadequate  ui  the  following  parvlculars: 

1.  The  21  000  cfs  maximum  flow  at  Mer- 
cedes producing  the  30  to  31  foot  elevation 
.It  Harlingen  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion a  potentially  preexisting  abnormal  water 
elevation  resulting  from  local  heavv  rains  or 
use  of  the  .\rrovo  Colorado  In  the  Cameron 
County  Drainage  plan  for  drainage  of  ex- 
cessive surface  water,  and 

2.  Such  plan  doe^  not  provide  for  restora- 
•:.on  of  river  banks  severely  eroded  bv  the 
Beulah  flt)od  and  constituting  a  .serious  i\az- 
.ird  to  improvements  existing  .idjacent  to 
■i'.e  .\rroyo  Colorado  outside  flood  control 
easements  nor  ror  imprnvementa  necessarv 
•o  proven'  ft  rther  erosion  of  such  banks  and 
'he  consequent  complete  destruction  of  such 
improvements  and 

3.  Such  plan  does  not  provide  for  work 
necessary  to  drain  or  correct  stagnating  pools 
'eft  by  the  Beulah  flood. 

Now  therefore,  know  all  men  by  these 
presen--s.  that  the  City  CommlssKm  of  the 
City  of  Harlingen  commends  the  IBWC  for 
I'S  expedltlovis  elTor's  to  protect  the  City 
jf  Harlingen  iiid  'he  Lower  R:o  Grande 
Valley  from  a  recurrence  of  the  Beulah  flood 
and  urges  Its  immediate  adoption  and  Im- 
plementation with  the  following  modifica- 
tions: 

1  That  the  control  structure  proposed  at 
Mercedes  to  limit  and  control  the  flow  if 
■.va'^r  into  the  .Arroyo  Colorado  be  designed 
'.VI' h  such  flexblUty  as  may  be  neces-sary  to 
further  restrict  the  flow  of  flood  water  Into 
•he  .\rroyo  Colorado  to  such  quantity  as 
■will  not  result  in  a  water  elevation  of  In  ex- 
cess of  30  to  31  feet  at  'he  ••P"  .Street  bridge 
in  Harlingen.  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  water  e.xustuig  In  and  to  be 
drained  into  the  Arroyo  Colorado  down- 
stream from  Mercedes; 

2.  That  such  plan  be  expanded  to  Include 
such  restoration  of  and  improvements  to 
eroded  banks  as  may  be  necessary  to  al- 
leviate the  immediate  hazard  to  existing  Im- 
provements and  to  prevent  further  erosion 
;n  time  of  high  and  rapidly  flowing  water: 
and 

3.  That  such  plan  be  expanded  to  provide 
for  drainage  or  otherwise  eliminating  stag- 
nating pools  left  by  the  BeuhUi  flood 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
reso.ution  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
secretarv  be  forwarded  forthwith  to  Com- 
missione'r       Joe       Preidkln,       International 
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Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  Congress- 
man Klka  de  la  Garza  and  Senators  Ralph 
Yarborough  and  John  Tower. 

Dated   this  23d   day  of  January,    19€« 
George  F  Yoiso, 
Mayor.  City  of  Harlingen. 

Attest: 

Dorothy  Bernard. 

Cif_v  Secretary. 

ClTTT  or  HABIINGEN.  TeX., 

January  24, 1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Otjic-  BuilduiQ. 
Wa^nington.  DC. 

Dea«  Sen.ator  Yarborough  .At  a  tpeclal 
meeting  of  the  Cltv  Commission  of  Harlin- 
gen held  on  January  23.  196B.  the  Commis- 
sion unanimously  approved  the  enclosed 
re-solutlon. 

Any    conslderaUon    you    can    give    to    this 
resolution  will   be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  trtUy  yours, 

Dorothy  Bernard, 

City  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Minl'tes  '>v  rut  Meeting 
Of    the   Liowfr    Rio   Grande    Water   Com- 
mittee ON   January    26.    1968 
Chairman  McManus  said  he  telt  that  thu 
problem   is   bigger    than   the   individual   and 
the  groups,   .md   the  entire  Valley  must  be 
protected  irom  floods    He  asked  the  commit- 
tees pleasure  on   'he  plan. 

W  D.  Parish  moved  that  the  committee  go 
on  record  ivs  endorsing  this  plan  to  improve 
the  flood  control  system  and  to  handle  any 
futvu-e  floods,  which  Commissioner  Frledkin 
lias  submitted.  Mr.  Vaughan  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Etchlson  .isked  that  the  motion  be 
amended  to  include  because  of  the  assiu- 
ance  Commissioner  Prledkln  has  given  us 
that  the  government  will  do  all  In  Us  power 
to  protect  the  bridges  and  pumping  stations. 
If  feasible  ana  reasonable  '  Mr.  Parish  and 
Mr  Vaughn  agreed  to  the  amendment  being 
made.  Tlie  question  was  called  The  motion. 
.IS  amended,  passed  unanimously. 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Water  Committee. 

Westaco.  Tei.  January  JI.  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wailimgtcni,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  The  ExecutUe 
t\;niniittee  of  the  Lower  Rlo  Grande  Water 
Committee  has  luianimciusly  gone  in  record 
.IS  approving  Commissioner  J.  P.  Prledkln's 
prLiposal  regarding  increased  drainage  for 
flood  protection  in  the  Lower  Rlo  Grande 
Vallev  'if  Texas 

This  action  was  taken  at  a  meeting  held 
m  the  Lower  Rlo  Grande  Valley  Chamber 
of  Commerce  auditorium  on  Friday,  January 
26. 

It  is  the  Committee's  feeling  that  the 
raising  of  the  levees  and  the  changing  of 
the  diversion  channels  will  meet  the  needs 
of   this  area. 

Your  support  of  this  project  will  be  deeply 
.ippreclated. 

Very  cordially. 

Jack  H.  Drake, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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How  Powerful  Are  We? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

•  F    Nf:\V     V-iKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRp;SENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  February  16,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seizure  of  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo  raised  manj- 
questions,  most  of  which  have  not  been 


answered  yet  An  enormous  question 
ak>out  how  America  u.^es  its  power  iii  the 
world  has  not  been  raised  clearly  enoueh 
by  this  unfortunate  incident  Richard 
Rovere.  in  a  recent  New  Yorker  Letter 
liom  Washintiton  asks  what  ki..cl  uf 
power  we  have  that  can  f.;et  us  into  var- 
ious dimcult  situations  yet  seem3  help- 
le.ss  to  ^-et  us  out.  His  article  loll  v  ■ 
Letter  Prom  Washingti'n 
January  27.-  I  he  i^.mclal  itatei:.  ^  arc 
tough,  self-righteous,  luiyleldlna;,  ui:-:  em; 
But  below  what  may  tie  called  the  'joKo- 
man"  level  the  word  Is  being  p.isji'd  tlut 
'here  \«.-lll  be  no  use  of  force,  and  tha'  If  .ill 
else  falls,  as  all  else  now  seem.5  b>5"nrt  to 
do.  the  government  will  drop  its  clemjnd  lor 
the  return  of  the  Pueblo  and  seek  .  n'.y  the 
release  of  Its  crew.  Tills  may  not  be  ililjim.i- 
tlon  but  a  kind  of  extrapolation — a  r-ad.i..' 
of  the  "options"  by  subordinates  rlmw 
thinking  may  ije  colored  by  their  h>pe  oi 
getting  out  of  this  mess  as  quickly  i*  ]j><'- 
?lble  It  is.  of  course,  far  from  cert^ii;  •hit 
the  North  Koreans  would  find  su.:h  ^  don, 
acceptable.  If  It  interested  them  at  j1.  M.ov 
would  probably  demand  that  alont  v.- 
tlie  ivddltlon  to  their  navy,  in  vhi -h  i. 
inieblo  would  be  the  largest  .ship.  -Iw:  f 
some  kind  of  acknowledi-'ment  of  wr;;  j  : 
on  our  part  and  some  .issuratice  'h.v 
m  Che  luture  keep  .i  healthy  dU'^niS  .titti 
North  Korea's  territorial  waters. 

If  It  comes  to  that,  it  is  i>einj  s.iid  l.-'-^ 
:m   apology   will   reluctantly   be  mide      tx  n- 
ator  Mansfield  has  this  afternoon  ad-.cvaUd 
that  we  put  all  questions  of  fact  .iside    ii.ci 
make    anv    .ipolo^.es    required    ti    :ree    'l.e 
Pueblo's  crew  and  avert  war.)   Again.  .lU  tli:.< 
may   be   nothing  more   than   a   proi^h^y  'iv 
interested  perj^ons  who  would  like  ro  see  ,f 
fulfilled.    No    one    knows    whom,    i:     inyrii, 
the  President   is   listening   to   these  ai>s.  •  r 
whether  there  :s  :n  the  .\dminlstratlor.  auv- 
une  ch.iUehirins  his  Judgment  .ind  pleadjiiit 
with  hun  to  take  .i  hard  look  at  the  .•'.iiiabii- 
courses  of  .tccion  and  inaction.  In  .icv  event 
the  view  of  most  observers  here  ;=  •!-  ■ 
'■nlv     alternative     to     ,i     comprcnr. -•' 
wotild  surely  be  liumlllatlng  to  the 
inent  is  .i  war  that  it  is  lu  no  'vay — 
militarily — prepared  to  waee.  In  a^:. 
a  country  which  we  do  not  reco^r.;.'- 
we  bar  from  membership  in  the  Ui...---a  -'•'- 
tions.   :ind   with   which   we  have   n^  :.otir..ai 
relations   of   ;tny   kind,   our   i>ower    i'.  uLs  u.< 
little.  We  can  communicate  with  North  Korc.T 
only  through  held  commanders  on  an  armi.-:- 
tlce  line  .!!;d.  If  we  can  lind  .inv.  -hrcua::''-  'n- 
termedl.iries  v.iio  liave  more  sympa'tiv  with 
iio  position  th.iu  with  otirs.  We  ha-.e  r.j-I'iius 
to  threaten  fnit  destruction,  and  :tith;sg  but 
destruction   to   wnthhold.  There   is   little   "O 
negotiate  except  that  which  by  detini.'-on  .s 
not  iiegotlable. 

Most  people  1  ere  arc  .is  .-kspti-.^l  >  'nv 
Commui'.i^t  diplomat  could  be  oi  -he  Ad- 
ministrations ;tccount  of  wh.tt  hippenefi 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan  earlier  In  the  week  It  i; 
not  only  that  the  Administration'--  record 
fcir  veracity  is  io  poor;  it  is  as  much  case 
of  doubting  whether  the  govcrr.mar.t  re- 
gardless of  how  It  planned  to  deal  vr.h  the 
nubile.  Is  even  capable  of  eettlng  ;t  the 
ruth  How  can  .\rthur  Goldbcrs  or  Dean 
Rusk  know  where  the  Pueblo  was  in  the  days 
and  hours  before  its  capture?  Wl.j  .vould 
tell  them  and  why  should  they  believe  their 
informants?  The  nnly  .issurance  thit  Ru^k 
could  five  the  Senate  Forelen  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  that  the  ship's  commander  wa- 
under  instruction  to  stay  at  least  thirteen 
miles  offshore.  He  said  that  its  rad;.  had 
been  silent  until  shortly  before  the  =e..:ure; 
if  true,  this  suggests  that  the  Pfeb'.;  was 
ron'^eallng  Us  position. 

.Mter  testifying  at  the  closed  !;eari:-.gs.  the 
Secretarv  was  asked  bv  reporters  whether  at 
any  previous  time  the  Pueblo  h.ia  vetr.urea 
withm  North  Korea's  twelve-ml'.e  IL-.u*    He 
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said.  "We  have  no  Information  whatever 
pointing  in  ih.u  direction  "  This  was  candid 
enouRh;  had  he  ttone  on.  lie  might  have  said 
that  he  had  r.3  Information  p(.ilntlng  In  any 
direction  It  can  V>e  dntibted  whether  any- 
(.ne  m  high  appointive  office  had  t-ver  before 
heard  of  the  Pueblo  or  understood  the  mis- 
sion.^ lh.it  It  and  Limil.ir  vessels  were  M'p- 
posed  to  be  performing.  And  a  knowledge  of 
what  it  was  i.uthori.'ed  to  do  would  not  iiec- 
i-sarily  be  the  same  as  a  knowledae  of  what 
jl  was  actually  cloiiig.  Even  today,  It  seems 
.mposslble  to  get  a  straight  answer  to  the 
ijiiestlon  of  which  office  m  the  Pentagon  or 
he  C.I.A.  or  'A'hatever  the  ship's  commander 
reported  to.  If  the  reason  could  be  security. 
U  could  also  be  ignoraiicc  ..nd  confusion;  it 
could  be  that  no  one  wants  to  talk,  or  it 
tould  be  that  no  one  knows  how  'J  find  out. 
And  there  Is  an  understandable  vagueness, 
which  may  r.ot  be  dictated  by  security,  i.s 
TO  what  benefit  the  republic  derives  from 
the  existence  of  such  ships  (known  in  the 
trade,  it  seems,  us  "ehnts" — gatherers  i.f 
electronic  intelligence")  and  the  data  they 
are  said  to  send  back.  'What  is  the  point  of 
liavlng  all  this  yadgetry  ;ifl'iat  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan  "monit'irine"  North  Korean  "com- 
niunicatlons""' 

Tlie  oflicial  Tf\)\y  is  that  with  fifty  thousand 
-American  troops  south  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
I'arallel  it  is  clearly  udvantaceous  to  learn 
ui  advance  of  any  hostiie  intentions  <in  the 
j)art  of  North  Korea.  Bui  now  it  seems  that 
;inyone  with  a  cheap  transl.stor  radio  could 
!:ave  picked  up  North  Korean  announce- 
ments broadcast  only  a  week  a?o — not  In  any 
code  but  in  crude,  clear  English — that 
-American  "armed  spy  boats"  were  in  immi- 
nent danger.  It  wo'iUd  seem  that  either  the 
Pueblo's  equipment  was,  in  Pcntagonese,  too 
sophisticated"  to  pick  up  messages  so  con- 
ventionally iransmitted  or.  as  it  Is  only  too 
easy  to  believe,  the  warnings  arrived  and 
',^•ere  immediately  thrust  into  a  file  cabinet 
ijt  an  off-duty  computer,  unread  and  un- 
digested  by   anv   luim.m   being. 

Two  crl.ses  in  this  decade — this  one  and 
the  cne  m  1960  that  lollowed  the  downing 
>-if  the  C.I.A.'s  U-2  spy  plane  near  Sver- 
Ulo  sk— arose  as  consequences  of  the  mal- 
limctfonlng  of  an  Intelligence  system  that 
ji.as  no  excuse  for  being  except  as  an  aid 
TO  the  avoidance  of  the  kind  of  danger  we 
now  confront.  It  can  be  maintained  that  at 
•inies— perhaps  more  times  than  the  public 
has  ever  been  told  about  —  the  systeui  has 
l.elped  keep  the  peace.  It  was  a  U-2  that  de- 
tected the  Soviet  missile  emplacements  In 
Cuba  in  1962;  this  led  to  an  extremely  tense 
period  but  probably  nowhere  near  as  dar.ger- 
•  us  .1  one  iis  we  would  have  faced  if  knowl- 
(dee  of  the  Installations  had  come  at  a  later 
•ime  and  by  some  other  means.  U-2  flights 
;a  the  closing  months  of  the  Eisenho'wer 
Adni.nlstration  have  been  credited  with 
i-athering  the  evidence,  generally  regarded 
.  s  authentic,  that  we  had  greatly  overesti- 
inated  Soviet  nuclear  and  missile  capacity. 
This  was  useful  lo  know:   without  such  in- 


formation, it  IS  unlikely  tliat  the  test-ban 
treaty  of  1963  could  ever  have  been  negoti- 
ated. But  a  crisis  a.s  sc\'ere  as  tlie  ])resem  one 
lollowed  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  piloted 
by  Gary  Powers,  and  there  were  then,  ;'S 
there  are  today.  i)eople  asking  wl.ether  sucli 
risks  are  worth  taking. 

There  can.  of  course,  be  no  cl'isely  reasoned 
answer,  since  it  is  given  to  very  lew  to  know 
what  the  "intellisenre  community"  does  with 
the  money  and  equipment  provided  lor  it. 
and  among  those  who  do  know  there  are 
probably  very  lew  who  have  the  kind  of  moral 
and  political  'udement  that  would  give  ;iny 
serious  person  reas<in  in  respect  their  opin- 
ions. But  if  we  applv  tn  the  Cl  .\  and  mlier 
intelligence  agencies  a  general  knowledge  u\ 
the  functioning  uf  bureaucracies.  v.-e  cm  Ije 
reasonably  sure  that  a  {,'reat  deal  is  Ix'ing 
(lone  that  is  of  no  benefit  to  .inyone  except 
the  people  thereby  jjrovided  wnli  cmpl'iy- 
ment. 

This  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  jjovernment. 
testified  to  most  recentlv  by  those  amba.s- 
sadors  who  were  elated  at  the  news  that,  to 
cut  down  overseas  spending,  all  emba.sey 
statls  were  to  be  reduced  by  ten  per  cent  And 
it  would  seem  to  lollow  tl.at  secrf  t  btireaucra- 
cles  are  more  given  to  jwintless.  mtndles.s 
operations  than  those  that  are  more  or  les,s 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  Congress  and  the 
l)ress.  Since  some  of  what  th,--.se  faceless  bu- 
reaucrats are  up  to  can  expose  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  lo  the  danger  of  wars  that 
could  lead  to  txtinction,  it  is  hard  lo  escape 
the  conclusion  that  otir  lives  .tre  :ill  quite 
often  at  the  mercv  of  mere  Ijoondogglers 

When  and  if  the  ]>resent  crisis  Is  pr.st.  there 
will  be  some  kind  of  congressional  investiga- 
tion, accompanied  by  demands  for  closer 
civilian  surveillance  of  those  who  are  sup- 
poseeily  In  the  business  of  military  .surveil- 
lance and  the  gathering  of  iniellicence.  But 
this  is  merely  one  aspect  of  the  -.vay  '.ve  '.ae 
(>ur  power,  and  the  larpest  question  raised  by 
•he  events  of  this  week  is  how  it  has  <  ome 
to  pass  that  our  povi,'er  is  so  useless  In 
achieving  the  ends  our  government  professes 
to  seek  and  is  so  often  a  source  i4  danger 
not  to  our  "enemies"  but  to  ourselves.  Be- 
cause the  B-52  bomber,  armed  with  hydrof-'en 
bombs,  that  crashed  in  Greenliind  lell  far 
from  centers  of  population  and  in  nominally 
Irlendly  territory,  It  did  not  ijrlnc  uu  a  crisis 
similar  to  that  caused  by  ihe  Pueblo's  cap- 
ture. But  it  might  have  fallen  tlsewliere  and 
made  the  week  doubly  agonizing. 

People  here  were  almost  as  mucli  surprised 
to  learn  that  such  a  jjiane  had  been  in  the 
air  as  they  were  to  hear  of  Its  ialling.  ."i!- 
t  hough  the  Strategic  Air  Command  was  never 
cilssloved  and  probably  never  will  be.  there 
was  a  mistaken  but  widespread  impression 
that,  whatever  disasters  they  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to,  our  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  Polaris  submarines  had  at  least 
reduced  some  of  the  dangers  of  maintaining 
an  "airborne  alert"  at  all  times.  But,  clearly, 
the  dangers  have  simply  multiplied,  and  il 
it  can  be  said  that  this  is  what  invariably 


li.ippens  wlien  power  is  endlessly  being  added 

lo  power.  It  must  also  now  be  said  tlial  this 
^eenis  to  be  ab(.iut  the  only  thing  that 
liappens 

In  llie  late  lifiies.  iherc  was  treat  dissat- 
isfaction with  tlie  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion's inilitar.\'  policy,  which  was  lo  place 
almost  complete  reliance  \(<v  the  preveniior. 
I  if  war  on  nuclear  ilelerrents,  on  i.ur  L,inacity 
Ifir  "massive  retaliation"  A  number  if  mili- 
i:'rv  men  and  many  Democratic  oppi-nents  of 
the  .'Vrlnjinistratlon.  among  them  .John  F 
Kennedy,  argued  that  this  was  tlie  most 
jxTilous  of  ii.iur.ses,  Il  meant  iliat  any  con- 
ilict  m  whlcli  we  were  en^'agcd  v.'->uld  shortly 
!ia\e  to  Ijecome  a  nuclear  lonflict  .inci  that 
we  liad  no  way  of  defending  American  inter- 
ests except  an  ultimately  self-deie;iting  one 
The  cry  then  was  for  "balance"  and  ' diver- 
sity" in  military  defense,  and  in  19fil  Kfibert 
McNamara  set  about  reorganizing  the  .trmed 
services  so  that  they  might  lie  .tble  'o  nght 
"limited  wars"  lor  limited  e-nds 

This  sounded  sensible  at  the  tia;e.  .md 
jjcrhaps  it  is  still  a  sounder  policy  t.hin  llie 
one  that  had  been  in  effect:  we  i  an  never 
know  wh  Jin.  if  anyone,  we  sliould  tliank 
lor  the  lacl  that  we  are  still  alive.  But  what 
is  surely  the  case  is  that,  except  insofar  as 
our  u'viclear  weapons  may  be  preventing 
i;eneral  war.  our  military  ]K)wer  is  not  of 
much  use,  even  in  the  ]jursull  of  military 
victory.  We  have  created  the  kind  <"  f  forces 
we  v.ere  t old  -.vere  needed  in  order  'o  light 
"Ijrush-nre  wars" — several  of  which,  it  was 
said,  might  ije  giving  on  simultaneously — 
and  yet  we  ctuinot  "win"  even  the  .iiie  in 
which  we  are  currently  enitaee<i  .Xnd  m  the 
l.ust  few  days  we  have  been  .idvlsed  'oy  our 
military  men  that  if  the  Korean  war  were 
resumed,  the  drain  of  Vietnam  en  our  re- 
sources would  compel  us  lo  employ  "lactlcal" 
nuclear   weapons. 

The  iiower  v.e  have  today  can  iiet  us  into 
trouble  of  many  kinds,  but  it  seems  useless 
lor  getting  us  out.  Tliere  setms  to  be  no 
way  m  which  its  use  or  the  threat  of  its 
use  can  achieve  even  as  small  and  defensible 
an  ;ilm  as  the  return  to  our  shores  <  f  eleht;. - 
three  of  ,.air  citizens  It  Is.  in  fact,  the  cause 
uf  their  detention;  in  a  similar  fix  'If  one 
can  be  imagined  i ,  ii  would  probably  be 
eiusier  for  Costa  Rica,  which  lacks  any  mili- 
tary forces,  to  obtain  the  release  of  her 
nationals.  One  cannot,  to  be  sure,  maintain 
that  American  power  lias  no  beneficent  uses, 
no  excuses  for  being,  and  that  '.ve  should 
emulate  Costa  Rica  in  having  ncr.e  of  It. 
Tlie  world  is,  as  the  Secretary  of  Stat"  keens 
saying,  "a  Molent  place,"  and  our  power  has  at 
times  been  used  lor  the  lessening  ff  violence 
::nd  in  defense  (jf  humane  alms.  But  now  it 
.-^eems  to  .^tand  in  need  of  at  least  as  much 
reassessment  as  it  did  In  the  late  Ki.->enhower 
and  early  Kennedy  years.  At  its  pre-ent  level 
and  m  its  present  deployment  ;t  ^eems 
damaging  to  just  about  every  leL-it.ir.aie  in- 
terest '.ve  have  in  the  world  :iiid  a  ■.'".reat  to 
our  own  societv. 
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Ti;e  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
His  Beatitude  Elisha  II.  the  Armenian 
Orthodox   patriarch   of    Jerusalem,   of- 
rercd  the  following  prayer: 

From   Jerusalem,   the  City  of  David, 

irom  Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple 

of   Solomon,    the   Church   of   the   Holy 

Sepulchre   and    the   Mosque   of   Omar; 

ii'om  the  height  of  Motmt  Zion  and  the 

.\iinenian  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  where 

■or  centuries  pilgrims  have  prayed  for 

'cace:   from  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace 

:  our  Lord,  from  the  holy  shrines  sanc- 

ified  by  His  passion  and  glorified  by  His 


resurrection,   we  extend  our  hand  and 
our  heart  and  our  prayer: 

Almighty  and  beneficent  God,  endow 
us  with  the  grace  to  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  the  men  and  women  of  this  honor- 
able assembly,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  illustrious  Speaker,  that 
they  may  legislate  In  the  spirit  of  the 
holy  dimension  of  their  existence.  Help 
them,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Clirist,  in  their  delibera- 
tions to  relate  to  the  ultimate  and  inte- 
grate the  self  Into  the  holy  order  of 
living. 


With  szratefulness  which  ir.akes  the 
soul  great,  we  pray  that  You  intervene 
in  their  lives,  that  Your  will  prevail  in 
their  affairs  so  their  bond  with  the  past 
will  continue  to  engender  hope  for  the 
future. 

Father  of  all  men,  implant  In  this 
noble  body  the  strength  to  uphold  the 
ideals  cherished  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  great  Republic  and  in  the 
radiance  of  ihe  Founding  Fathers  let 
them  behold  the  worth  of  effort  and  de- 
termination. Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  15,  1968.  was  read 
and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM    IHE  SENATE 

A  messai^e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
ruieton,  one  of  Us  clerics,  announced  that 
the  Senate  aurees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
follow tne  title; 

S  Il-'3  An  act  'o  amciul  'he  Orguiilc  Act 
of  the  National  Burenu  of  Sidiidarrts  t  au- 
thorize .1  tire  rese:irch  and  safety  program, 
and   for  other  purposes 

The  mes.saee  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42.  appointed  Mr  Aiken  'Chairman', 
Mr  Ellender,  Mr  Stennis.  Mr  Mans- 
field. Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Tydinc.s.  Mr  Spono.  Mr  Hkkenlooper. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr  Jordan  of  Idaliu. 
Mr.  FoNQ.  and  Mr  Griffin  to  attend,  on 
the  pari  .of  the  Senate,  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  m  VVashin»<ton.  DC  . 
on  \Luci;  _M)-J4    ::t'!H 


TRIBLH  E  TO  HIS  BEATITUDE  ELISHA 
II.  THE  ARMENIAN  ORTHODOX 
PATRIARCH  OF  JERUSALEM 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.<k  unan'nious  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  tor  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachu.seits ' 

There  w.is  no  obicction. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  His  Beatitude  Elisha  II.  Arme- 
nian patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  a:uardian  of 
Christendom  s  holy  .shrines,  has  jour- 
neyed from  the  Holy  Land  to  bestow  his 
blessint:  upon  the  9i.)th  Congress: 

His  Beatitude  Elisha  II.  one  of  the 
worlds  meat  spiritual  leaders  and  hu- 
manitarians, has  conferred  honor  upon 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  by  his 
visit  here. 

His  Beatitude  Elisha  II.  by  precept  and 
example,  m.spires  loyalty,  fidelity,  and 
patriotism;  and 

His  Beatitude  Elisha  II.  faithfully 
serves  the  cause  of  peace,  fspecially  m 
the  Middle  East,  fosterinu  mutual  under- 
standing amon«  nations  and  minorities, 
theiefore,  I  know  I  express  the  views, 
the  wishes,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  we  acknowledge  with  deep  appreci- 
ation the  presence  of  His  Beatitude 
Elisha  II  I  know  we  all  extend  to  him 
the  hospitality,  respect,  and  felicitations 
that  are  due  him. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
ijentlenian  yield'' 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  distini;uished  majority 
leader 

Mr  .ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  join  the  .;ent!eman  from  Massachu- 
setts in  welcoming  one  of  the  great  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  world  as  a  -;uest 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
His  appearance  in  our  country.  I  am 
sure,   will  brmg   blessings  to  our  land. 


We  are  most  grateful  that  he  is  amonc 
us  We  appreciate,  as  do  men  and  women 
around  the  world,  the  great  work  that 
he  IS  doiiiu' 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  disimtiuisiied  .Speaker. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
;oin  with  my  friend  from  Ma.ssacnusetts 
and  the  majority  leader  in  welcomin<,' 
to  this  historic  legu.lative  Chamber  His 
Beatitude  Elisha  II.  the  AinT-nian  (Or- 
thodox patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  His  Be- 
atitude is  one  of  the  outstandins,' 
churchmen  of  tlie  world,  a  great  leader 
in  the  field  of  religion,  and  one  who 
wields  tremendous  intiuenco  by  reason 
ot  this  position  of  u'reat  competence  m 
other  aspects  of  the  world  and  in  other 
problems  confronting  the  uurld.         x^ 

I  want  His  Beatitude  to  know  that  we 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  wel- 
come him  not  only  as  a  lueat  church- 
man but  as  a  friend,  and  that  we  are 
highly  honored  by  Ins  presence  with 
us  todav 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
tins  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana.' 

There  w.is  no  obiection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing, lor  the  first  time  within  the  memory 
of  those  present,  a  clergyman  who  is  not 
an  American  citizen  blessed  this  House. 
It  IS  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  break 
with  tradition  was  made  by  such  a  dis- 
tinguished churciiman  as  His  Beatitude. 
Elisiia  II.  the  Armenian  patriarch  ot  Je- 
rusalem. I  would  like  to  add  my  message 
of  appreciation  to  those  already  ex- 
pressed this  morning  to  Patriarch  Elisha 
for  bring  the  blessing  of  Holy  Jerusalem 
to  this  House 

His  Beatitude,  since  his  ascension  to 
the  exalted  position  of  Amrenian  patri- 
arch <jf  Jerusalem  and  his  assumption  of 
responsibilities  as  one  of  the  three  guard- 
ians of  Christendom's  most  holy  shrines, 
lias  done  much  humanitarian  work.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  restoring  to  position  of  dig- 
nity countless  refugees  from  injustices; 
Christians.  Jews,  and  Moslems  alike.  His 
elTorts  in  behalf  of  peace  in  the  Holy  Land 
have  earned  the  gratitude  and  praise  ot- 
all  who  have  come  to  know  him  His  trip 
to  the  United  States  is  for  a  noble  i^ur- 
pose.  that  of  rebuilding  damaged  Chris- 
tian .shrines  in  Mount  Zlon.  Serving  with 
His  Beatitude.  Patriarch  Elisha.  as  hon- 
orary chairmen  of  a  joint  committee 
working  for  the  restoration  of  these  holy 
jjlaces  are  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  CushiUK.  Senator  Edward 
Brooke.  Dr  Eugene  Car.son  Blake.  Dr. 
Charles  Malik,  and  His  Wor.ship  Teddy 
Kollek.  mayor  of  Jerusalem. 

The  sacred  task  undertaken  by  this 
committee  knows  no  denominational 
boundaries  or  national  boundaries.  It  is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  pay 
homage  to  such  a  distinguished  i)erson- 
age  as  His  Beatitude  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  his  labors  in  quest  of  peace  will 
continue     Members    of    the    Ai-menian 


Church  in  the  rnitcd  States  and  the 
world  over  are  lurtunate  to  ha\e  .-.uch  a 
distinguished  per.^inage  as  their  patri- 
arch 111  Jerusalem  and  the  Christian 
church  IS  fortunate  in  iia\ing  iuch  an 
able  guardian  lur  its  most  holy  shrine. 


DKAKTING  OK  GRADUAIF 
SrUDENlS 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cun.^ent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  ana  extend  tnv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  th.-re  nbiection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleio.m  iiom  New- 
York-.' 

There  w.is  no  obiection. 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  ilie  diuctive 
i.ssued  late  last  week  by  Selective  Service 
Director  Hershey  demonstrates  a  clear 
and  potentially  dangerous  failure  to 
recognize  the  prioMties  that  contront 
this  Nauon 

Griiduaie  .scho(jl  education  provides  us 
with  young  men  adequately  and  properly 
trained  to  handle  the  growing  array  of 
awesome  technical  and  human  assign- 
ments involved  in  building  the  United 
States.  While  we  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  troops  in  Active  Reserve  units  it  is  a 
grave  failure  of  the  .system  to  draft  grad- 
uate students.  If  manpov  er  needs  dic- 
tate, the  Reserves  .--hould  be  acti\ateri  be- 
fore graduate  school  deferments  .ne 
ended. 

The  effect  of  General  Hershey's  direc- 
tive IS  that  in  :?  vears  this  N&iion  will  be 
left  without  what  will  be  a  sorely  needed 
crop  of  graduate  students  trained  in 
engineering,  the  .social  sciences,  technical 
subjects,  and  the  other  vital  areas  of 
-rraduate  study. 

To  prr\-ent  •-■raduatc  .school  :ro:n  be- 
r  iming  a  means  of  avoiding  the  draft, 
liowever.  all  draft  eligible  men  permuted 
to  pursue  graduate  study  should  be  re- 
quired to  enter  a  Reserve  unit  and  un- 
dergo training  to  guarantee  that  upon 
completion  of  craduate  study  that  thev 
will  equitably  serve  their  country. 

It  would  be  a  much  wiser  and  infinitely 
more  sophisticated  use  of  our  resources 
to  call  up  people  already  in  the  Reserves 
before  ending  naduate  school  defer- 
ments. 

What  else  is  a  Reserve  for"* 
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GEN    HANFORD  MacNIDKI; 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  lentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  lias 
ended  the  long  career  of  the  distin- 
■-:uished  and  colorful  soldier,  .-talesman, 
and  industrialist — Gen  Hanford  Mac- 
Nider.  ot  Mason  City.  Iowa.  He  passed 
away  last  Saturday  in  a  Sarasota.  Fla.. 
hospital  at  the  aue  of  78. 

General  MacNider  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  irreatest  citizen-soldiers  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
surely  he  ranks  as  Iowa's  greatest  soldier- 
statesman 


His  personal  courage  in  leading  troops 
in  the  battlefield  has  enshrined  him  as 
o;ie  of  America  s  top  war  heroes.  Only 
Gen  John  Pershing  was  awarded  more 
medals  m  World  War  I.  Among  General 
MacNider's  awards  for  valor  was  the 
D.stiimuished  Service  Crass  with  two 
O.ik  Leal  Clusters. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out.  he  in- 
.sisied  on  bmnu  lecalled  to  active  duty 
.,!id  camped  in  the  office  of  an  As.sistant 
Sicretary  of  War  until  he  was  called.  He 
uas  the  first  American  -eneral  officer 
Vj  be  wounded  in  action  m  the  Pacific 
tla-ater  ot  oprration.s — on  November  '2,1, 
lii42. 

During  his  illustrious  career,  he  served 
a,s  national  commander  ot  the  American 
Leuion  in  1921,  A.ssistant  Secretaiy  of 
W.ir  from  1925  to  1928.  and  Minister  to 
Cinadam  1931  and  1932, 

A  stanch  Republican  and  con.servatlve. 
he  was  a  inaior  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican vice  presidential  nomination  in 
11*32. 

In  i)olitical  as  well  as  business  life. 
General  MacNider  was  a  man  of  stern 
conviction  and  blunt  spoken  Having  once 
tnken  a  position,  never  did  he  yield  to 
extjediency. 

Mthou.;!!  he  retired  a.s  president  and 
ii'iieral  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Slates  Portland  Cement  Co..  of  Ma.son 
City  in  1960.  he  remained  active  in  guid- 
ing his  family's  banking,  industrial,  and 
larminc  interests.  He  also  leiained  an 
;,ctive  mteust  in  politics  e.nd  community 
ii-rairs. 

!  am  ijroiid  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the 
h.jnor  01  :ci-iresenting  this  ureat  Amer- 
ican in  the  Con-ress  of  the  United  States. 
Mure  than  that,  he  was  a  true  friend 
and  I  will  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
my  visits  with  lam  whenever  I  was  in 
Mason  City. 

To  his  widow  and  family.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  ot  iiis  close 
iiiends  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
■  one  of  our  former  coUeat-ues.  Mr.  Ben 
J-  nsen.  I  am  sure  he  would  ,1oin  me  in 
Miese  remarks  had  iie  the  opportunity 
'  .  do  so.  I 


into  the  House  of  Representatives  Under 
such  circumstances,  Mr.  Wallace  admits 
that  he  would  then  seek  to  enter  into  "a 
covenant"  with  either  candidate  who  was 
willing  to  make  his  iwlicies,  supported 
by  only  a  small  minority  of  Ameiicans, 
the  policy  for  all  Americans, 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wal- 
lace candidacy  is  a  cynical  attempt  to 
capitalize  upon  the  vaaaries  of  our  presi- 
dential electoral  system  m  order  to  i.-et 
what  the  electorate  of  this  countiy  will 
never  grant  him;  namely,  a  stranglehold 
on  national  policy. 

The  American  people  would  not  wish 
us  to  stand  idly  by  while  a  minority  pres- 
idential candidate  attempts  to  blackiacl- 
either  major  party  candidate  into  such 
an  unholy  alliance. 

The  hour  is  late,  but  it  is  not  too  late. 
Measures  are  pending  lx)th  here  in  this 
body  and  in  the  Senate  which  would 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  -so  as  to  provide  for  direct  pojjular 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  this  country.  Tliose  meas- 
ures should  be  acted  upon  immediately. 
An  amendment  recommended  by  our 
Judiciary  Committee  will  su.ely  Ix?  fav- 
orably treated  here  in  this  bodv  and  m 
our  .sister  body,  and  time  will  si  ill  r,ermit 
the  necessary  three-fourths  of  our  State 
legislatures  to  be  called  into  special  ses- 
■sion  to  ratify  such  constitutional  amend- 
ment before  this  comin-  .sumir.(  r. 


THE     ULTIMATE     OBJECTIVES     OF 
GEORGE  WALLACE'S  CANDIDACY 

Mr.  Mac GREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
i,:.an;ir.ou.i  consent  to  address  the  House 
f ; .  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

riiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  M.\cGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
ti-.ere  were  ever  any  illusions  harbored 
by  the  .American  people  concerning  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  a  Georne  Wallace 
candidacy  for  President,  the  candidate 
himself  this  past  week  dispelled  them 
.<nd  disclosed  his  true  intentions. 

Mr.  Wallace,  at  a  February  16  news 
ronfercnce  in  Chicago,  acknowledged  the 
distinct  possibility  that  his  objectives 
could  be  achieved  not  by  winning  the 
Presidency  himself  but  rather  just  by 
lueventing  either  major  party  candidate 
from  receiving  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college  vote,  thus  throwing  the  decision 
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PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  that  committee 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  two 
special  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CON.=^ENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Con.sent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


CHANGING  THE  NAME  OF  TWIN 
BUTTES  DAM  AND  TWIN  BUTTES 
RESERVOIR  TO  BRYANT  DAM  AND 
BRYANT  RESERVOIR 

Tlie  Cierk  called  the  lesolution   'H.J. 

Res.  297 1    to  change  the  name  of  Twin 

Bultes  Dam  and  Twin  Buttes  Reservoir 

on   the   San   Angelo   ijroject.   Texas  .  to 

Bryant  Dam"  and  "Bryant  Reservoir." 

Tlu-re   being    no   objection,   ilie   Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  lollows: 
ilj.  Res    J97 

Resolved  by  the  Saiutr  unci  lluuxe  of  Rep- 
nsi'iitdti!  I'fi  of  the  L'intid  >la!cs  oj  America 
VI  CoiigrcKS  as^cvibleci.  That,  tlie  name  uf 
Twin  Butlrs  Dam  .aid  Twin  Buttes  Reservoir 
"-.i  ilie  Middle  .md  .south  Conclio  Rivers,  ban 
.•\n.;elu  jirojoct.  Texas,  ije  (;han(?ed  to  ■Bryan' 
n.un"  and  ■Bryant  Reservoir",  In  honor  o! 
M  1)  Bryant  Any  law,  repulation,  document 
or  ircord  nl  the  United  .states  in  ■Ahich  .such 
d.im  or  reservoir  is  designated  or  relerred 
10  .-hall  be  lield  to  refer  to  .such  dam  or 
reservoir  as  "Bryant  Dam"  and  "Bryant 
lieservoir" 

The  joint  resolution  was  order(>d  to  be 
eii^ros.sed  and  read  a  tliiid  time,  was 
lead  the  third  time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a 
motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


DESIGNATING    THE    OAHE    RESER- 
VOIR AS  LAKE  OAHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -H.R.  2901  > 
to  designate  the  Oahe  Reservoir  on  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake  Oahe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  ■2901 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Stna:c  and  Hou.iC  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn-.tcd  Stata  t.f 
America  m  Congress  assernbled.  Tliat  the 
Oahe  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
States  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Djkota 
shall  be  known  and  designated  liereafter  as 
Lake  Oahe  in  honor  of  the  Indian  people 
who  Inhabited  the  great  Missouri  River 
Basin.  Any  law,  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
reservoir  is  referred  to  by  any  other  name 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
reservoir  by  the  name  of  Lake  On  he. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


CHANGING  rHE  N'AME  OF  SAN 
ANGELO  RESERVOIR  PR0JF:CT. 
TEXAS.  rO  rULBERTSON  DEAL 
RESERVOIR   PROJECT    TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  lesolution  'H.J. 
Res.  358'  to  chan':c  the  name  of  San 
.•Mi'jelo  Reservoir  ijroiect.  Texas,  to 
'Culoerlson  Deal  Reservoir"  project. 
Texas. 

Tliere   bcini'   no   objection,    the   Clerk 
:  ead  the  joint  resolution,  as  lollows ; 
H.J.  Res  358 

Resolved  hr/  the  Ser.ate  uiid  Uovsr  of  Repre- 
sf7itatiees-  of  tlie  Vfit-^d  States  <if  America  in 
Cojiprc.vs  f,tsc;i)b/<'d.  Tliat  the  name  of  San 
.^.igel')  Reservoir  j^roject.  Tex.as.  bo  cliaiiged 
to  ■Cultrei  tson  Deal  Reservoir"  project.  Texas. 
.\iiy  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
I  le  Ui'.itsQ  s-t.  tes  in  which  such  reservoir  is 
tlesianated  or  relerred  lo  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  .^ucn  reservoir  as  'CuHjirtson  Deal 
T'.!'-(.r-.-i  ir'^  jirrjort.  'l'e>:i\.s 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

On  paee  1.  line  4.  strike  out  ■Texas."  and 
insert  ■Texas,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Culbertson 
Deal." 

The  committee  aniindment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  ■.vas  ordered  to  be 
I  ngrossed  and  lead  a  li.ird  iinie.  v.  as  leaa 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPROVING  THE  DEFINITION  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICTS IN  VIRGINIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  13315' 
to  amend  section  127  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  define  more  precisely  the 
territory  included  m  the  two  judicial 
districts  of  Virgirla. 
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Iliere   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.   13315 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre^tnitatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
127  of  utle  28  of  the  United  Slates  Code  Is 
tmended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  aub- 
sfotlon    (CI    reading  as  follows; 

•(C>  Cities  are  included  In  that  district 
m  which  ire  included  the  counties  within 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  which  such  cities 
are  geographically  k>cated  or  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  they  have  been  incorpo- 
rated ■■ 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  "Cities'  insert 
"And   incorporated   towns" 

On  page  1.  line  a.  oiler  'cities "  insert 
".inJ   incorp'Tited   luwns  ' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a « reed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enKrossed 
ar.d  read  a  third  time,  vvas  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


and  a  :;.iit:un  to  reconsider   .vas  hiid  on 
tile  tabic 


\uthorl::n(  .         row^oLiiJAnoN 

\ND  U6E  OF  FT  NT'S  ARISING 
FRiiM  JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF 
APACHE  rUIBE  i 'F  MESCALERO 
RESERVA  HON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  '3  1727'  to 
authorise  the  consolidation  and  use  of 
funds  ansinij  from  judgments  m  favor 
of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero 
Rrservation  and  of  each  of  its  con- 
stituent croups. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  .Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pa.s.sed  iver  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  t.^.e  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CREDIT   TO  KTNGS 
RTVER  WATER  ASSOCIATION 

The  Clerk  called  ti:e  bill  'S.  2402  >  to 
provide  for  credit  to  the  Kinvis  River 
Water  Association  and  others  for  excess 
payments  for  the  years  1954  and  1955. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
3.   2402 

Be  It  enacted  by  I'lc  Si'nate  and  llenne  of 
R.-prri'M-ntativrT  of  the  United  States  of 
A'uer-ca  i«  Conyre.y.s  UMievibled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  credit  out- 
standing obligations  of  all  members  of  'ho 
Kins?s  River  Water  Association  incurred 
pursuant  to  the  master  .igreement  .unotig 
the  members  and  thv  association  and  the 
United  dt.ires  dated  December  M).  1963,  and 
the  Alia  Irrigation  District.  C'.'nsolld.ited 
Irrigation  District.  Fresno  Irrigation  District. 
Kings  River  Water  District  and  Tulare  Lake 
C.inal  Compjny  pursuant  to  agreements 
dated  December  23.  1963,  in  a  total  amount 
of  $1,098.597  92  representing  excess  payments 
over  their  share  uj  the  iteration  and  main- 
tenance charges  oi  Pine  Plat  Reservoir  Kings 
River.  California,  duriiii;  the  vears  1954  and 
1955.  Such  amount  shall  be  credited  to  the 

t.il  repayment  obligation  and  not  to  '.he 
iiaual  Installments  thereof 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDING    SIK    TION    J    OK    .MIGRA- 
TORY BIRD  CONSEIiVATION   .U.T 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  2447'  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

S  2447 
Be  it  ••nttc-fed  by  the  Senate  and  House  n/ 
Represcntattten  d/  the  United  States  of  Amcr- 
ira  in  Cdttgrrss  a^^'■mbll'd,  That  section  2  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  .^ct  Is 
amended  by  .striking  out  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thcre<if  the 
Secretary  ol  Transptirtatlon  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
parsed,  and  a  motmn  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


MASTERS'  LIENS  i-OR  WAGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  14401' 
to  iiraiU  the  ma.sur.s  of  certain  US  \es- 
sels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for  their 
waues. 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.    14401 

Re  :t  >~nafte(i  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattxen  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenta  tn  Congreis  ai^enibled.  That  lai  the 
master  of  a  vessel  documented,  registered, 
enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  states  shall  have  the  same  lien  for 
his  wages  against  .such  vessel  and  the  same 
priority  aa  any  other  leaman  serving  on  such 
vessel. 

/bi  SecUons  4546  and  4547  of  -he  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  i46  USC  603 
.ind  6041  shall  not  apply  tn  anv  proceeding 
brought  by  a  master  for  'he  enlorcement  of 
the  Hen  granted  by  this  section. 

(C)  Section  4535  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  1 46  USC  600 1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■seaman"  each  place 
It  .ippears  ind  inserting  In  !leu  thereof  M 
each  such  place  "master  or  seaman". 

idi  Section  12  of  the  Act  or  March  4.  1915. 
ai  amended  i38  Stat.  1164.  46  USC  601  i . 
IS  unended  1 1 )  by  striking  out  "seaman  or 
apprentice"  t-ach  place  It  appears  and  In- 
erting  in  lieu  thereof  .it  each  such  place 
"master,  seaman,  or  apprentice",  and  (21 
bv  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  thereof 
'.xny  seaman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  master  or  seaman". 

Sec.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  sec- 
tion 4535  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  thr 
United  States  .vnd  section  12  of  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1915.  :is  amended  i38  Stat.  1164;  46 
use.  601).  the  term  "master"  shall  include 
every  person  having  command  uf  any  vessel 
documented,  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 
a  person  who  has  a  ttnanclal  interest  valued 
,it  5  per  centum  or  more  cither  of  the  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  .isfoclatton  which 
owns  'he  ve«>sel  against  which  the  lien  Is 
claimed,  or  of  the  market  value  of  the  ves- 
sel ag.-iinst  which  the  lien  is  claimed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eni;ros.std 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wa.>  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  elis;ible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


REDUCTION  OF  RATIO  OF  CAREER 
SUBS  riTUTE  EMPLOYEES  TO  REG- 
ULAR E.MPLOYKES  IN  POSTAL 
FIELD  SEHVICK 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  .sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pas.s  tiie  bill  HR 
149341  to  reduce  from  f)  to  4  the 
ratio  of  career  sub.stitute  (■iiinluyit-.s  in 
tlie  po.stal  lie!d  .service,  and  loi  other 
puipo.'^e.s.  a.s  amended. 

The  Clerk  lead  .i.s  follows: 
H  It     14934 

Be  It  enacted  by  tUe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3302  of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended — 

I  1 )  by  striking  out.  In  subsections  (b(  and 
ic»  thereof,  the  word  "five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  'four'  .  .md 

i2i  by  adding  .it  the  end  of  such  section 
the  loUowing  new  subsections. 

■il(  In  determining  the  number  of  c.Treer 
substitute  employees  which  may  Ije  appoiiiteo 
m  accordance  with  this  section,  the  Post- 
master Genernl  may  not  include  .supervisory 
cmplo, ces  .L!.  regular  employeei. 

■  I. g)  The  Postmaster  General  may  not  ap- 
point, .it  any  tirst  cla.ss  post  office,  any  j)erson 
as  a  temporary  substitute  employee  iti  .iny  ol 
the  categories  listed  in  subsection  ib»  ci!  th:s 
section  unless  a  period  of  one  hundred  ina 
twenty  days  or  more  has  elapsed  since  he  whs 
so  employed  and  such  appointment  shall 
nut  continue  for  .i  period  greater  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  except  that  the 
limitations  ot  this  subsection  do  not  upp!;,- 
to — 

"111  any  category  of  employees  at  a  post 
iifftce  at  which  there  are  less  than  twenty-iive 
employees; 

'  (2)  employment  .ilter  November  14  m 
.my  year  and  before  January  1  ol  the  imme- 
diately following  year: 

"(31  any  category  of  employees  for  which 
there  is  not  available  a  register  of  a  sulficient 
number  ot  ellgibles;  and 

"(4)  appointments  made  witli  the  concur- 
rence ol  the  Civil  Service  Commission  lor 
the  purpose  of  providing  part-time  employ- 
meni  to  special  groups  of  persons.". 

Sec,  2.  Effective  as  of  the  beginning  ul  the 
nrst  -ipplicable  pay  period  which  began  on  .,j 
alter  October  I,  1967,  the  per  ,innum  i^rossi 
rate  ot  compensation  ol  the  position  "i  Su- 
perintendent iif  Garages  i  House  Office  Build- 
ings) under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
S12.540.  Such  position  Is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions, pertaining  to  the  Office  ot  the  -Archi- 
tect u!  the  Capitol,  tn  section  212  "f  'he  Keo- 
eral  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  f)34;  Public 
Law  ijO-206).  relating  to  the  implexnentiiliou 
of  salary  comparability  policy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  .second  demand- 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  .i 
secmd    '.ill  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14934  was  co- 
-.ponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  Olsen  1  and  myself  on  the 
basis  of  an  oilicial  recommendation  n; 
the  Postmaster  General.  It  was  sup- 
ijortcd  unanimously  in  the  Post  Offici 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  career  substitute 
l)ostal  employees  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  regular  postal  employees,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  number 
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.il  tenipornry  employees  in  order  to  pro- 
\  ide  a  more  stable  work  force  and  to 
remove  the  undesirable  situation  lesult- 
ins  from  the  excessively  high  turnover 
rate  ot  temiwrary  employees, 

I'RClVISKlNS 

The  tirst  .section  ol  the  bill  reduces 
the  ratio  of  .substitute  to  regular  em- 
ployees from  5  to  1  to  4  to  1.  The  bill 
includes  a  pro\ision  which  jirevents  the 
counting  of  .-,uper'.isor  employees  in  the 
count  of  repular  emijloyees  in  establish- 
ing the  ratio  .Also  m  the  case  of  tem- 
jiorary  einiiloyees,  a  trap  iJeriod  of  120 
days  will  be  established  whereby  tempo- 
rary employees  would  not  be  eligible  for 
reemployment.  It  had  been  the  practice 
to  reiuie  many  temporary  employees  for 
continuint;  periods  without  a  break  of 
.my  kind 
Tills  i)rovision  will  not  apply— 
P^nst,  to  ixist  iitficrs  with  less  than  25 
rinplo\-ees: 

Second,  during  the  Christmas  period, 
which  bet-'ins  alter  November  14  and  ex- 
pires LieloiT  .January  1  nl  !b.e  immedi- 
;ilely  followin."  year: 

Third,  where  there  is  not  available  a 
register  o!  a  .'UlfiCient  number  of  eligibles 
lor  a  particular  categorv  of  eniplovees; 
!:d 

Fourth,  wiiere  .ippointments  are  made 
with  ihe  concurrence  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  jjurpo.se  of  providing 
tor  part-time  employment  to  .special 
croups  of  persons. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  now  in  the 
bill.  TJie  committee  amendment  adds 
ection  2,  which  corrects  an  oversight 
by  which  the  Superintendent  of  Garages 
did  not  receive  a  pay  increase  granted 
,ill  other  legislative  employees  by  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  Public  Law 
90-206. 

The  amendment  -.vil!  urant  a  4'2-per- 
cent  increase  in  compensation  to  this 
(.mployee  and  assures  him  of  any  in- 
crea.se  that  may  be  granted  in  July  1968 
iid  July  1969.  jjursuant  to  implementa- 
lon  of  the  salary  comparability  ix)licy 
f'l  section  212.  Public  Law  90-206. 

The  .)-to-l  ratio  was  enacted  into  law 
m  1955.  Tins  restriction  on  career  sub- 
stitutes, by  necessity,  has  forced  the  Post 
oifice  Department  to  hire  an  excessive 
number  ol  temporary  employees.  Sev- 
I  ral  events  have  occurred  .since  1955 
'  hich  require  that  this  matter  receive 
immediate  legislative  attention. 

The  provisions  of  .sections  3571^nd 
.■^573  of  title  39.  United  States  Cod^!  re- 
lating to  liours  of  work  and  overtime 
eompeiLsation  for  ix)stal  employees,  were 
ciiantied  eon.'fiderably  by  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  G9-301 — to  require  that  all  regular 
employees  be  assigned  to  a  basic  work- 
v»eek  of  5  full  8- hour  day.s.  and  no  loiiM- 
tr  ijeiiod  than  12  consecutive  hours. 
These  previsions  also  were  amended  to 
require  the  iiayment  nf  overtime  com- 
I'ensation  to  a  .substitute  employee  for 
work  m  i  xcess  ol  40  hours  in  a  week. 

These  chanr.;es  tended  to  reduce,  for 
economic  reasons,  the  use  of  regular  em- 
ployees for  half  days  on  Saturdays,  and 
of  substitute  employees  for  work  in  ex- 
cess ol  40  hours  a  week,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  overtime,  thereby  creat- 


ing a  greater  demand  for  additional  .nib- 
stitute  employees. 

Since  there  is  no  longer  a  sufficient 
number  of  career  substitutes  under  the 
ratio  to  fill  the  ^'ap  left  by  the  lac  in 
authorizin.c  regular  ixjsitions  to  ijrovide 
off-day  coverage,  it  has  become  ncoes- 
sar\'  to  utilize  temporary  substituti  .m- 
l)loyees. 

Normal  absences  on  approved  leave, 
including  regular  off  days,  varv  from  23 
to  35  percent  in  the  postal  service  on 
any  uiven  day.  This  exceeds  the  iiieseiit 
tiexibility  of  career  substitutes  winch. 
under  the  5-to-l  ratio,  i^ruvides  only 
about  20  percent. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  u.se  of 
substitutes  rather  than  regulars  arises 
by  reason  of  around-the-clock  daily 
mail  processing  requirements.  Tlie  .sub- 
stitutes are  used  to  fill  1:1  outside  the 
40-hour  workweek  schedu'e 

It  is  therefore  necessary  ili.it  leLUsl.i- 
tion  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  ix-is.sible 
time  to  change  the  rraio  m  older  to  jjro- 
vide  additional  career  substitute  i)nsi- 
tions  in  lieu  of  hiring  an  (xressivc^  num- 
ber of  tcmporaiy  cmMloyees. 

Temporary  employees  are  ni^t  carec  r 
employees.  They  are  not  entitled  ti,  tlie 
fringe  benefits  uranted  Feaeral  .in- 
l)loyees,  such  as  civil  service  retirement. 
Federal  life  insurance,  or  Federal  health 
benefits,  nor  do  they  have  any  ,iob  se- 
curity. Temporary  employees  have  a 
turnover  rate  of  89.9  percent  compared 
to  a  turnover  rate  of  32. fj  percent  for 
career  substitute  employees  and  8.2  per- 
cent for  regular  employees. 

The  use  of  temporary  emplcyees  cut.-. 
down  the  use  of  substitute  employees  who 
have  to  work  when  work  is  i)rovided 
them.  Last  year  the  average  substitute 
employee  worked  less  than  30  liours  .1 
week.  He  has  to  be  on  call,  ile  is  a  career 
employee  and  must  continue  as  a  .substi- 
tute so  that  he  will  one  day  become  a 
regular  employee.  Some  employees  liave 
remained  substitute  employees  for  many 
years.  This  bill  will  enable  .--ubptitutc  em- 
ployees to  come  closer  to  making  a  living 
wage.  The  Post  Office  Depaitment  con- 
cedes that  substitute  employees  are  more 
efficient  and  better  employees,  who  will 
in  all  probability  devote  their  entire 
careers  to  the  Post  Office  Dei)aitment. 
Temporary  employees,  on  the  other 
hancl,  have  very  little  hope  if  remaining 
with  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
new  l-to-4  ratio  will  permit  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  make  approxi- 
mately 17,000  additional  career  substi- 
tute appointments. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  provides  for  a  necessary  aa- 
,1ustment  in  the  Postal  Field  Service,  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  all  employees  and  the 
ijostal  service  itself  to  make  more  career 
appointments  and  fewer  temporary  ap- 
pointments'. Career  workers  have  car- 
ried the  much  maligned  postal  service  to 
a  ixjint  where  the  Post  Office  Deijartment 
delivers  more  mail  than  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  combined.  This  bill  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  justice  and  good 
.sense.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    legislation.    HR. 


14934.  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  regular  post- 
al employees  to  career  substitutes  from 
.0  to  1  to  4  \'\  1,  w;'..s  ■ipi)ro\id  \y:  our 
committee  \\itl!'uit  obiecfon  and  I  otfer 
mv  support  111  favor  of  its  passage. 

The  P.ii^imaster  Genera]  U.  by  law, 
presently  botind  to  a  lixrd  ratio  ot  5 
reguLir  cmiilovi^  s  ol  the  postal  lield  scr",  - 
ice  to  1  carrier  ,-ubstitute  m  h;,s  employ- 
ment iiractices.  The  lesult  o!  ijus  re- 
.sinction.  accornn:;  to  testimony  jire- 
si^ntecl  .!t  heariir-s  bi-fore  our  .Subcom- 
mittee on  Post;.l  Operations.  i:=  the  ne- 
cessity of  hiiina  temjiorary  .sub.siituti  s  ;o 
accomplisli  tiie  day-tn-day  worl;  m  ^ur 
postal  facilities. 

I5y  chanum'-i  the  ratio,  the  Postmaster 
(ierifia)  will  be  able  to  appoint  more  em- 
.Dloyees  as  iar(  rr  substitutes  and  curtail 
to  some  extent  the  jiracticc  of  Inriii'-' 
tcm;jorary  si;b.;litut;'s  To  explain  lur- 
ther.  a  career  substitute  tii.iuvs  i)racti- 
cally  all  of  the  advantages  and  frin.L^e 
bene. its  of  a  t-areer  repular.  exec;;;  that 
;!ie  sub.stitute  is  not  guaranteed  a  legu- 
l.ir  workv.cfi;.  His  averai-e  .soik.v.ccK  :S 
28  hours. 

The  Post  Office  Deiiartmrnt  .-ijokt.'men 
stronply  cmphasi/ed  the  rivsirabilitv  of 
career  emj^lovees  over  lemijoraiies  by 
reason  of  their  hiLher  eincienc.. ,  brc/ader 
jiostal  knowledge,  and  interest  m  the 
,st'r\ice. 

Tho.se  aijpointed  ,i,s  t(inporai>-  subsii- 
lutes.  according  to  the  testimonv  our  sub- 
committee received,  'jenerally  are  among 
tlie  least  qualified  of  those  seeking  jiost- 
al employment,  and  are  less  clficient. 
The  turnover  rate  ol  this  '--roup  •>!  em- 
ployees is  89.9  ijercent,  which  ob\iously 
does  not  contribute  to  a  stable  operation 
')i  the  postal  service. 

It  .should  be  stressed  that  tins  legisla- 
tion, m  and  by  itself,  will  not  erecite  a 
lareer  work  force  in  the  postal  service. 
Tlu-  increased  number  of  career  substi- 
tute .ippointments  will  be  offset  by  a  cor- 
resuondiii'-r  decline  in  temnorar\-  appoint- 
ments, the  Post  Office  Department  has 
;tssure'd  us. 

If  this  leLL-lation  will  result  m  an  im- 
proved and  mfjre  efficient  ixi.-tal  fjjiera- 
tion.  th°n  I  strongly  favor  givin'--  t'.e 
Postmaster  General  the  admiuistratnc 
tools  to  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  ih.e  bill,  H.R. 
14934.  as  amended,  and  recommend  us 
approval. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
l)leased  to  see  consideration  being  given 
to  questions  of  personnel  in  the  iiostal 
.service.  Hopefully,  the  suggestion  made 
will  have  some  effect  on  delivery  of  mail, 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  ol  the  lull 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr, 
DrLSKiJ. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  H.R.  14934. 
which  will  iiermit  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  increase  the  number  of  career 
substitute  employees  in  'he  postal  field 
service. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  compromise 
between  the  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  recom- 
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mendation.s  of  the  employee  organiza- 
tions who  testified  before  our  Subcom- 
mutee  on  Postal  Operations 

The  chairman  of  tne  Subcommittee  on 
Po>tal  OperatioiLs.  tne  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Robert  N' 
C  Nix.  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  the 
Honorable  Glenn  Cunningh.*m,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  being  able  to  work  out 
such  an  acceptable  compromise 

Understandably,  the  employee  orga- 
nizations have  as  their  -ioai  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  full-time  ret;ular  employees 
rather  than  more  career  substitute  em- 
ployees. .Al!  >)f  the  parties  were  interested 
in  having  fewer  temporary  postal  em- 
ployees. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  alTorcl  ihe  Post  Office  De- 
partment an  opportunity  to  appoint  ad- 
ditional regular  substitute  employees  and 
fewer  temporary  employees,  and  will 
still  ailord  the  protection  requested  by 
the  employee  ori^anizations  The  protec- 
tion is  accomplislied  by  not  including  the 
super\i5ury  employees  in  the  ratio  of  one 
career  substitute  to  each  regular  em- 
ployee, and  by  placing  a  limitation  .m 
the  penod  for  appointment  ot  temporary 
employees. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  beneficial  legisla- 
tion to  both  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  to  the  employee  organizations,  and 
I  uri4e  vour  favorable  action  here  today 
on  H.R.  14934 

Mr  NIX  M;  Speaker  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  Mr  OlsenI.  a  member  of  the 
committee 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  ccmpllinent  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvinia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the  fiUl 
committee,  ami  very  particularly  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  Mr  Dulski  1  on 
this  splendid  legislation. 

I  fhmk  we  are  all  trying  for  the  goal 
that  we  would  not  have  a  class  like  tem- 
porary employees  and  tliat  we  would 
move  them  all  into  the  substitute  class 
or  the  permanent  class. 

I  think  that  is  our  '4oal  This  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  makmg  the  proposi- 
tion of  employment  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  a  more  permanent,  a  more 
steady,  and  a  more  reliable  employment, 
so  that  our  employees  can  rely  upon  the 
Post  Otfice  Department  tor  employment, 
and  that  our  post  office  can  in  return 
rely  upon  these  employees  for  faithful 
service 

In  addition  to  the  regular  employees 
of  the  post  office  wiiom  we  are  all  familiar 
with — the  letter  carriers  and  tlie  clerks 
at  post  office  wmdows  who  take  our 
mail — there  is  a  group  of  employees  who 
form  part  of  the  auxiliary  force  of  the 
postal  service  They  work  at  odd  hours 
and  substitute  for  regular  employees,  plus 
coming  to  work  during  rush  periods.  The 
postal  service  is  unique  in  that  it  has  no 
C'lntrol  over  the  input,  the  mail  going 
into  the  .sy.stem.  The  peaks  and  valley.^ 
of  fhe  mail  supply  is  completely  m  the 
h.ands  of  the  public  Therefore,  an  extra 
labor  supply  must  be  available  to  keep 
tlie  mail  moving  If  the  supply  of  the  mail 


cannot    be    controlled,    an    extra    labor 
force  must  be  available 

This  auxiliary  labor  force  is  divided 
into  two  categoru'.s — substitute  career 
employees  and  temixiraiT  employees  w  ho 
do  not  have  a  regular  status  Temporarv 
employees  are  for  the  most  part  hired 
for  a  short  period  of  time  Thev  are  not 
career  employees  Substitute  employees 
are  career  employees  and  are  tor  the 
most  part  waiting  for  the  chance  to  be- 
come regular  full-time  employees. 

These  two  -iroups  of  employees  are,  m 
effect,  competitors  with  each  other  They 
compete  (or  irregular  work  to  the  extent 
that  last  year  substitute  employees  re- 
ceived less  than  30  hours  work  per  week 
This  IS  particularly  bad  becau.•^e  all  regu- 
lar postal  employees  have  to  be  substi- 
tute employees  before  they  I'an  oecome 
regulars.  The  average  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute IS  from  I  to  3  years  before  he  -lets 
a  regular  a.ssignment.  That  means  that 
new  employees  who  have  every  intention 
of  becominu  full-time  career  employees 
have  to  .skimp  along  at  less  than  a  living 
wage  in  the  iiope  of  .:;etting  regular  em- 
plov-ment. 

i'he  Post  Office  Department  supports 
this  bill  because  it  wants  to  increase  the 
number  of  substitute  career  positions 
within  the  postal  .service.  Temporaiy  em- 
ployees have  a  turnover  rate  ol  a9  9  per- 
cent whereas  substitute  career  employees 
have  a  turnover  rale  ot  32.6  percent.  As 
a  result  ol  rapid  turnover,  temporary  em- 
ployees are  not  as  competent  as  substi- 
tute employees.  Nor  do  temporary  em- 
ployees nave  the  incentive  to  learn  their 
jobs  and  remain  .n  the  service 

Tills  bill  then  will  make  available 
17,000  more  substitute  positions  in  the 
postal  service.  These  iWsitions  will  be 
taken  trom  the  temptuary  i-mployee  lob 
roster,  .so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  be  increased. 

What  is  moie.  this  bill,  by  its  provi- 
sions limiting  the  period  of  service  of 
temporary  employees  by  establishing  a 
-■ap  period  of  120  days  before  reemploy- 
ment, increases  the  working  hours  for 
substitute  career  employees.  A  living 
wage  for  substitute  employees  is  an  ab- 
solute must.  They  now  work  less  than  iO 
tiours  a  week  as  I  have  said,  and  they 
need  more  work  This  bill  will  4ct  it  for 
them 

I  a.sk  the  House  to  support  this  bill 
because  it  is  fair  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  will  result  in  greater  service 
to  the  American  people  through  a  better 
postal  .-.ervice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert'. The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  14934.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  liaving  voted  m  favor  thereof' 
the  lilies  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REGULATION  OF 
MASTER  KEYS 
VEHICLES 


MAILING       OF 
FOR        MOTOR 


Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
14935'   to  amend  title  39,  United  States 


Code,  to  reuulate  the  mailing  of  ma.ster 
keys  for  motor  vehicles  ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  H    14'j:l5 

Be  tt  rnactfd  by  the  Senate  and  Honsi' 
of  R'prt'srntatii  es  of  the  United  States  nf 
A''u-ru-a  in  Congrr,s  af^r^cmbled  That  section 
4001  >f  title  39.  United  Sl.ites  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  .a  lue  iiid  iliereof  the  follow- 
ing new  siib.'?ectlnn: 

"Id I  .Any  key  or  other  manipulation  tvpe 
device  which — 

•lit  Is  designed  or  adapted  to  operate  the 
ignition  switches,  door  locks,  and  trunk  locks, 
or  any  "f  them,  of  two  or  more  motor  ve- 
hicles, the  Ignition  switches,  door  locks,  ana 
trunk  locks  of  which  are  designed  to  be  op- 
erated with  a  different  key  or  set  of  ke\s 
for  each  such  vehicle,  and 

■■(2)  is  defined  In  regulations  which  the 
Postmaster  General  ^hall  prescribe. 
is  nonmailable  matter  shall  not  be  carrlei.1 
or  delivered  bv  mall,  and  shill  be  dl.sposeii 
of  .IS  the  Postmaster  General  directs  Not- 
withstanding the  immediately  preceding  sen- 
tence iuch  key  ur  manipulation,  tvpe  devlco 
may  be  transmuted  in  'he  mails,  in  accord- 
,ince  with  rcgul.itloni  which  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  prescribe,  to — 

"(Ai  a  bona  tide  locksmith,  dealer  in  mof-r 
vehicles,  nfflcer  <>r  employee  of  a  parking  facU- 
itv,  ofBcer  ir  empluvee  of  a  common  carrier 
or  contract  carrier,  or  officer  or  t-mployee  .  : 
any  motor  vehicle  rental  business,  for  use 
in  connection  with  his  business; 

"iBi  an  officer  or  employee  of  .in  automo- 
bile club  or  .issoclation  operating  in  more 
than  one  State,  nr  nf  an  affiliate  of  .5uch  chi'? 
OT  ab.<!oclatlon,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  such  cUib  or  association: 
and 

"(C)  supply  or  procurement  personnel  .■: 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commoaweaith 
oI  Puerto  Rico,  or  .'.  possession  of  the  Unllrc 
-States,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, for  use  In  connection  with  the  acttntio? 
of  such  ijovernment 

The  postmaster  General  mav  require,  is  . 
condition  of  the  transmission  of  any  sue!; 
kev  or  manipulation  tvpe  device  in  the  mail 
to  an  addressee  described  in  subparagrapli 
[A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  this  subsection,  that  the 
m.iiler  tile  with  the  postmaster  at  tlie  tlmo 
of  mailing — 

"(1)  a  certification  of  the  addressee  that 
the  addressee  is  qualified  to  receive  such  kev 
or  manipulation  rvpe  device  through  the 
mall  under  one  o:  the  eligible  categories  nf 
..ddrcssees  described  in  subparagraph  (Aj. 
iBi.  or  iCi  of  this  subsection,  .ind 

■111)  a  certification  of  the  mailer  that,  .ic- 
cordlng  to  the  Information  and  belief  of  fhe 
mailer,   the  addressee  Is  so  qualified." 

Sfc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  .-^ct 
shall  become  effective  on  the  sixtieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .\ct. 

The  SPEAKER  ino  tempore.  Is  a  .sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    NIX    Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  myself 

10  minutes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14935  is 
a  bill  which  received  unanimous  support 
from  Members  of  both  sides  of  tne  aisle 
This  bill  has  also  been  cosponsored  by 
many  Members  of  the  House,  including 

11  members  of  our  committee.  I  intro- 
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(luced  this  bill  and  it  was  cosponsored 
by  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina.  A  companion  measure  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
RUPPE,  and  Mr.  McClure. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
nonmailable  master  automobile  keys  and 
other  manii)ulation  devices  designed  to 
unlock  Ignition  switches  and  or  door  and 
trunk  locks  Exceiitions  are  provided  in 
;he  bill  for  the  mailing  of  master  keys 
to  .si^ecific  classes  of  individuals  such  as 
locksmiths  for  use  in  their  business.  Noth- 
ing in  the  bill  permits  per.sons  listed  in 
the  excepted  cla.s.ses  to  mail  master  keys 
unless  the  addressee  is  al.so  a  member  of 
the  excepted  cla.ssification.  The  Congress 
in  the  past  has  barred,  both  from  the 
mails  and  interstate  commerce,  items 
which  :i.e  not  in  tlicin.sehes  harmful  or 
dangerous  but  which  are  destined  to  be 
used  tor  unlawful  iiuiposes.  such  as  lot- 
•ery  tickets. 

This  bill  upon  ijassaae  v.ill  serve  a  lim- 
ited purpo.se  in  that  it  will  make  it  more 
difficult  ior  individuals  to  receive  master 
keys.  Young  peoijle  under  18  commit 
ti3  percent  of  the  car  thefts  m  the  United 
States.  It  IS  ea.sy  to  obtain  these  keys 
through  the  mail  by  replying  to  adver- 
lisetr.entv  m  v.vAw  mti':r./inos  and  like 
publications,  and  receiving  for  less  than 
i.10  a  .set  of  master  automobile  keys  which 
will  open  the  doors  and  start  tlie  motor 
of  almost  any  make  of  car  in  the  United 
States  manufactured  from  1955  to  the 
jnesent.  This  bill  is  one  step  toward  con- 
trolling the  easy  ma.ss  distribution  of 
these  keys  through  the  US.  mails  at  a 
co.st  of  one  6-cent  stamp  per  set  of  keys. 

.Automobile  theft  is  the  third  most  seri- 
ous crime  in  the  United  States  in  terms 
nf  magnitude.  In  1967,  there  were  over 
tJnO.OOO  automobiles  stolen,  resulting  in 
direct  financial  loss  of  over  S140  mil- 
lion— 100.000  of  these  cars  were  involved 
in  .serious  accidents  Sixteen  jiercent  of 
all  auto  thefts  resulted  from  the  use  of 
a  key,  and  over  half  of  the  locked  cars 
that  were  stolen  were  stolen  with  the  use 
of  a  master  key,  according  to  a  Justice 
Department  survey  of  1.659  felons  con- 
Mctcd  of  auto  theft.  Eighty  ijercent  of  all 
auto  theft  was  committed  by  yotmg  peo- 
ple under  25. 

I'ROVISMNS 

This  Icnslation  will  amend  section 
4001  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  nonmailability  of  certain 
Items,  to  add  a  new  nonmailable  cate- 
gory— master  automobile  keys  and  other 
manipulation  devices  designed  or  adapted 
'o  oi^erate  the  ignition  switclies.  door  or 
Mimk  locks  of  more  than  one  automo- 
bile, except  when  mailed  in  accordance 
With  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General  and  to  certain  author- 
ised persons.  The  specific  definitions  of 
these  type  of  ke.\s  will  be  set  out  in 
I'ostai  regulations. 

The  authorized  persons  who  fall  into 
the  exempt  categories  because  of  a  direct 
(onnect'on  Vvith  their  business  are:  bona 
tide  locksmiths,  car  dealers,  officer  or 
tmployees  of  parking  facilities,  officer  or 
employee  of  a  common  or  contract  ear- 
ner, officer  or  employee  of  a  car  rental 
business,  officer  or  employee  of  automo- 


bile clubs,  or  affiliated  organizations  or 
the  supply  or  procurement  officers  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  at;encies.  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Postmaster  General  may  require 
that  a  certification  by  the  addressee  and 
mailer  be  filed  with  the  Postmaster  at  the 
time  of  mailing,  to  the  effect  that  ilie 
addressee  is  a  person  who  falls  within  the 
excepted  cla.ssifications  under  the  bill.  If 
the  certification  is  faKsc.  the  certifier  will 
be  subject  to  penalties  under  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  .section  1001.  Such 
keys  may  be  disposed  of  as  the  Postmas- 
ter General  directs  when  mailed  to  an 
addressee  outside  of  the  cost  excepted 
classes.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will  become 
effective  on  the  60th  day  following  the 
day  of  enactment.  The  inakine  of  these 
keys  or  devices  does  not  now  violate  any 
Federal  law  or  i^ostal  regulation. 

There  is  no  basis  on  which  lo  ( sli- 
mate  the  cost  to  the  Post  Offico  Dri  art- 
inent  of  this  additional  cntoiceinent 
measure. 

'-Ti'POR  r 

This  bill  is  suoported  I'V  ihe  Air.rrican 
.Automobile  Association,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  American 
As.sociation  of  Motor  Vehicle  .Aammis- 
trators.  American  Insurance  .Association. 
American  Mutual  Insurnnce  .Alliance, 
and  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Inde- 
pendent Insurers.  The  Post  Otfice  t'ok  no 
losition  on  this  bill  but  .sugf-'csted  that 
an  earlier  bill  include  .'-ome  form  ol  sanc- 
tion, cither  administrative  or  criminal. 

r  ONc'i  T:  I-'N 

I  ask  that  the  House  support  this  leg- 
islation because  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  ijroblems  we  face  v.'ith  master  keys. 
The  post  office  .system  is  being  used  to 
make  these  devices  easily  available  on  a 
mass  basis.  The  expense  that  automobile 
manufacturers  are  incurring  in  m.stalline 
new  locks  and  even  buzzer  .systems  in  new 
ir.odel  cars  v.ill  be  wasted  if  these  keys 
become  even  more  v.idely  distributed. 
Some  of  our  yotmg  ijcople  become  easily 
involved  in  car  theft  and  irom  there  in 
lifetime  criminal  careers  with  untold 
cost  to  themselves  and  society.  H.R.  14935 
will  prevent  the  US.  mail  ser\ice  from 
being  used  as  the  unwittins:  tool  r'f  car 
thieves. 

There  have  been  more  than  2."  bills — 
many  with  cosponsors — introduced  dur- 
ing the  90th  Con'-ress  to  icstrict  the 
mailin.^"  or  transportation  of  master 
automobile  keys  in  interstate  ccmrnercc. 
Several  bills  include  prov..sions  for  crim- 
inal penalties.  These  b;]:s  are  pending 
before  either  the  Judiciary  Cmnmittte. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forei-n 
Commerce,  or  the  House  Post  Office  ar.d 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

On  December  6,  1967.  I  .'ponsorcd  H.R. 
14300,  v,hich  would  provide  crim;iial 
penalties  for  the  introduction  into  inter- 
state commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles.  This  bill  was  lef erred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

On  December  12,  1967,  I  spoii.'^ored 
H.R.  14404,  which  would  perm.it  the 
Postmaster  General  to  re.gulate  the  mail- 
in;,'  of  master  keys  for  motor  \'eh:cle 
locks.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Postal  Operations.  Hou.se  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  scheduled 
heariiiiis  early  during  the  second  session 
(it  the  itOth  Con;:ress  on  H.R.  14404  and 
similar  bills  in  firder  to  stop,  at  the  ear- 
liest pcssible  time,  the  undesirable  jirac- 
tice  of  mailin;^  the  master  keys.  This 
liroblem  began  to  arise  in  19C4  and  the 
sale  of  the  keys  through  the  mails  had 
opened  an  easy  a\emii  in  the  aid  of  auto- 
mobile thefts. 

The  subcommittee  invited  comments 
from  the  Dei^aitinent  oi  .Uisticc  and  was 
advi.sed  on  January  19,  1960.  that  while 
tl;e  jjroblem  iiad  been  under  review  for 
cjUite  .M)me  time.  Justice  nad  not  yet 
reached  any  conclusions  or  recommen- 
dations which  would  be  of  any  helu  to 
'he  subeommitter  The  Deiiuty  .Aftornev 
Of  neral's  letlei  uii  this  ■  ubiect  is  juin;'  d 
in  the  heariiv.'  on  jiage  :'.  The  coinmit- 
le'-"  report  on  H.R.  1493i  was  filed  "W 
February  6,  1968,  and  on  February  7  the 
.Aitoriiey  General  sent  lus  lecommenda- 
tio'is  lor  Ihe  .Auto  Theft  Pi-eventioii  .Act 
of  1968  to  the  Six-aker  of  the  Hnu.se.  Tlic 
u'-'-ntleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Cillit.  i 
■I'.troduced  the  leeislntion.  HR  15^'!''.. 
lecommended  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. V. hich  has  licen  lehrrtd  to  the 
Jua;c;aiy  Committee. 

Section  3  ol  Mr.  Celler's  bill  will  make 
nonmailable  all  motor  vehicle  master 
keys  of  any  pattern,  impression,  or  mold 
from  which  a  motor  vehicle  ina.ster  key 
may  be  made,  unci  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  such  l:c\s  or  i  atterns.  impret- 
sion-;,  or  molds  Violati..in  o;  this  ijrohibi- 
tion  carries  wilh  it  a  criminal  ijenalty 
and.  of  course,  the.se  jjiovisions  are  pro- 
uosed  as  an  amonament  to  title  lii. 
United  States  Code. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee bill,  H.R.  14935,  proposes  amend- 
ing title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  make 
nonmailable  ma.ster  keys  or  other  manip- 
ulation-type devices  designed  to  unlock 
the  ignition  switches  or  locks  of  more 
than  one  automobile,  except  when  such 
devices  are  mailed  to  certain  authorized 
u.sers.  such  as  locksmiths,  dealers  in  mo- 
tor vehicles,  officers  or  employees  of 
parking  facilities,  common  carriers,  or 
motor  vehicle  rental  businesses  for  use 
:n  connection  with  their  business,  or  to 
officers  or  employees  of  an  automobile 
club  or  association  for  use  in  connection 
v.uh  club  acti\nies,  or  to  ;)rocur(  Me;.t 
personnel  af  Federal.  State,  or  loerij  _re  - 
ernmcnts  for  use  m  Lovernment  :utl\i- 
ties. 

Tiie  Attorney  General'.^  proposal  also 
includes  provisions  for  criminal  ijenal- 
ties.  but  docs  not  provide  for  any  <  xcep- 
tions  sucir  as  mailings  to  locksmiths, 
dealers  in  motor  vehicles  and  similar 
organizations  and  persons.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
standards  as  to  the  mailability  under 
title  39,  United  States  Code. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee bill,  H.R.  14935.  properly  includes 
the  standard  of  what  is  nonmailable  un- 
der title  39.  United  States  Code,  and  in- 
cludes the  several  worthwhile  exemp- 
tions mentioned  above. 

During  the  deliberations  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations  the 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  we 
shotdd  delay  consideration  awaiting  the 
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recommendations  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral However,  upoa  checking  with  tlie 
Department  of  Justice.  :t  was  a.scertained 
that  'hey  still  had  not  come  to  any  final 
recommendations:  consequently.  the 
subcommittee  felt  that  they  should  not 
delay  any  longer,  particularly  since  it 
was  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  standards  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  nonmailabilitv  should  be  rec- 
ommended as  an  amendment  to  title  39. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  worked  the  pro- 
visions if  our  bill  out  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  presented  durint;  our  liearinKS. 
We  have  provided  tor  exceptions  to  the 
proliibitior.s  m  order  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  sendint;  the  keys  to  legi- 
timate users  such  as  locksmiths  and  mo- 
tor vehicle  dealers. 

We  believe  we  have  an  acceptable  bill. 
Now  that  the  Attorney  Generi'l  has  sub- 
mitted a  recommendation  including 
criminal  penalties.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  ijive  it  imme- 
diate eon-sidcration  and  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  recommendation. 

Ml-  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vieW 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gcp.tleman  from  Montana 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  the 
gentleman  m  support  of  H.R.  14935.  I 
con«raiulate  the  -gentleman  for  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  the  committee 
for  pa.ssmg  it  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  do  think  we  ouu-ht  to  point  up. 
though — and  I  think  the  irentleman  will 
agree  with  me — this  is  not  the  cure-all 
for  automobile  theft,  but  it  is  just  a  step 
toward  retarding  automobile  theft  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  NIX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  aeiuleman  It  is  not  a  cure-all.  but 
it  IS  a  step  forward  to  meet  and.  indeed, 
allay  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced 

Mr  OLSEN.  It  is  a  step  that  must  be 
taken,  is  it  not? 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  fully 
with  'he  gentleman. 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H  R  14935,  a  bill  to  make  non- 
mulabie.  master  automobile  keys,  with 
certain  •exceptions.  This  is  a  bill  which  is 
aimed  at  devices  which  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  are  burglary  tools.  They  are 
keys  which  have  as  their  only  purpose 
entrance  into  someone  else's  car.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  leuitimate  uses  for  .such 
keys  These  exceptions  are  outlined  in 
the  bill  and  take  care  of  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  help  owners  who  have 
been  locked  out  of  their  own  cars. 

What  this  bill  does  really  is  to  take 
away  the  ease  of  distribution  of  these 
keys.  The  easiest  and  most  effective  mass 
distribution  .>ystem  in  the  world  is  the 
US.  mail  system.  A  teenager  can 
clip  an  advertisement.  u.se  the  mails 
and  receive  in  return  a  set  of  keys  mving 
inm  entrance  to  every  car  in  the  United 
States  This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  cost 
to  him  IS  less  than  310.  This  bill  will 
deny  the  wide  distribution  to  first  offend- 
ers, joyriders,  and  amateur  thieves.  The 
professional  thief  will  make  his  own  keys 
or  steal  them,  but  a  youngster  cannot 
eas.ly  do  this. 

The  -hame  of  the  whole  master  key 
business  is  that  a  few  mailers  for  a  few 


pennies  profit  can  turn  any  joyriding 
youngster  into  a  professional  car  thief. 
Car  theft  is  a  crime  committed  by  young 
people  Eighty  percent  of  America's  car 
thieves  are  under  25  years  of  age:  63 
percent  are  under  18  years  of  age.  For 
most  of  the.se  young  people  it  is  their  flr;.t 
crime,  and  for  a  good  many,  their  first 
firm  step  on  the  way  to  a  life  of  crime 
and  pri.son. 

W*'  arc  all  concerned  about  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Here  is  a  bill  that  will  make 
juvenile  crime  more  diRicult.  In  short, 
keep  master  keys  to  automobiles  out  of 
the  U  S  mails,  for  the  .same  reason  you 
wnuld  keep  master  keys  to  every  home  in 
.^lnerica  out  ni  the  US.  mails  It  is  the 
mass  distribution  system  provided  bv  the 
Government  it.self  that  mu.st  be  taken 
away  from  the  disposal  of  unscrupulous 
mailers.  I  a.sk  the  House  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr  D.\NIELS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
..;entleman  yield? 

Mr  NEX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  a  membei  of  the  com- 
mittee 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mi  Speaker.  I,  too, 
spon.sored  Itgislation  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  mastei  keys  for  automobile  ig- 
nition switches  and  door  or  trunk  locks, 
and  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  committee- 
lepoited  bill.  H  R    14935 

I  belie\e  the  members  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Po.stal  Operations,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Honoiable  Ror.ERT 
N.  C  Nix,  chairman,  arc  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  finally  taking  action  tm  lei^is- 
lation  which  will  remove  an  ea.sy  means 
of  distributing  master  keys  to  individuals 
who  liave  the  sole  purpose  m  mind  of 
using  the  keys  for  illegal  or  improper 
purposes 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
make  nonmailable,  master  keys  or  other 
manipulation  type  devices  designed  to 
unlock  the  ignition  sv\itches  or  locks  of 
more  than  one  automobile,  except  when 
such  items  are  mailed  to  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

.\s  the  President  stated  in  ins  crime 
me.ssage  to  the  Congie.ss,  the  crime  of 
auto  theft  is  a  national  problem  which 
demands  immediate  attention.  It  is  the 
third  most  freqi'.ent.  and  the  second  mo.st 
costly,  c.ime  in  our  country.  Stolen  au- 
tomobiles, especially  when  driven  by  the 
young,  constitute  a  major  danger  to 
highway  .safety.  The  theft  of  an  automo- 
bile is  often  a  tragic  step  which  leads 
the  young  offender  into  a  lifetime  of 
crime. 

Mr.  SF^eaker,  I  am  convinced  that  au- 
tomobile thefts  can  be  reduced  by  tak- 
ing measures  to  reduce  the  ease  with 
which  the  crime  may  be  committed.  One 
of  the  devices  which  is  employed  in  the 
theft  of  automobiles  are  keys,  or  .sets 
of  keys,  commonly  refer:  ed  to  as  master 
keys,  which  have  been  advertised  and  are 
readily  obtainable  through  the  US 
mails 

I  am  convinced.  Mr  Speaker,  that  our 
Committte  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  which  has  the  legislative  respon- 
sibility over  the  US.  mails,  has  taken 
the  appropriate  steps  in  recommending 
this  legislation  which  will  restrict  the 
mailing  of  master  keys 

The  promoters  for  the  sale  of  master 


ki'ys  through  the  U  S.  mails  first  began 
their  big  upemtion  in  1964.  Tlie  4  ir.ter- 
vening  years,  during  which  the  sale 
of  these  keys  h?.s  increased  tremendously, 
lias  been  more  than  amiile  time  dari;u 
which  legislation  such  as  this  should 
ha\e  been  enacted 

r,!r.  Speaker.  I  uice  the  Members  here 
today  to  Miptxirt  the  lavo-nble  rnnsider- 
ationof  H  R   14935. 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
L'entleman 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
•Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  NIX  Mr.  Sfjeaker.  I  yield  to  the 
t,'entleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
.Speaker.  I  also  rons-'ratulate  the  irentle- 
man  from  Pennsvlvania. 

I  iiave  had  some  experience  in  the 
State  senate  with  auto  theft  inve.stlaa- 
tions,  and  in  Atlanta  particularly  we  liad 
a  very  bad  situation. 

This  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
keys  could  i)e  purchased  by  mail  order 
for  s>10  or  $12.  and  the  auto  thieves  used 
the  keys  extensively. 

I  am  delmhted  with  the  persistence 
of  the  '.gentleman  from  Pcnn.sylvania  and 
the  fact  that  this  bill  iias  reached  this 
stage.  I  fully  supix)rt  this  bill  and  urce 
all  our  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

.Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
uentleman. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NIX  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague  for  a  verv-  splendid  and  timely 
statement.  We  hear  a  lot  ab.'Ut  juven;  e 
delinquency.  So  often  we  do  little  abe.it 
it.  I  want  to  con.gratulate  and  commei.d 
mv  great  colleague  for  his  oiitstandi:.: 
statement  and  certainly  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  this  timely  legislation.  I  v,ill  sup- 
!K)it  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  th's  o-ij-or- 
tunity  to  .say  to  the  Hou.se  that  I  have 
served  in  this  great  ijody  for  almost  JO 
years  and  during  that  time  it  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  see  the  dedication  and 
devotion  to  dutv  and  countrv'  dl  the  gen- 
tleman Iiorn  Pt  nnsylvania.  He  lias  con- 
cern and  compassion  for  the  >outh  of  cur 
Nation.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
introducing'  this  bill,  for  advocating  it  in 
committee,  and  lor  his  great  address  to- 
day m  the  House  and  I  now  Ijelieve  it 
will  pass  ovenvhelmingly. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman  Ironi 
Soutli  Carolina. 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIX.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.se  m 
support  of  H.R  14935.  in  order  that  we 
may  have  immediate  action  on  legi.slation 
to  discontinue  the  u.se  of  the  mails  for  the 
distribution  of  master  keys  for  the  pn- 
maiT  use  by  individuals  who  wish  to 
commit  automobile  thefts. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate our  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Nixl,  and 
;he  ranking  mino-ity  member,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Nebraska    [Mr.   Cunninc- 
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HAM],  for  all  they  have  done  in  initiating 
and  jjroce.ssing  this  legislation  for  our 
consideration  here  today. 

The  incidents  of  automobile  theft  can 
be  controlled  and  leduced  by  taking 
measures  to  reduce  the  ease  with  which 
tlie  crime  can  be  committed,  .^mong  the 
devices  which  are  employed  in  the  theft 
of  automobiles  are  master  keys.  Now  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the.se  keys  are 
ii.sing  U.S.  mails  for  the  distribution  of 
their  product,  we  mu.st  take  steps  im- 
i:-.ediately  to  close  this  means  of  di.strib- 
uung  an  item  which  is  u.sed  to  imple- 
ment the  automobile  thefts. 

None  of  us  believe  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  US  mails  for  the  distribution  of 
this  Item  will  stop  automobile  thefts,  nor 
are  we  naive  enough  to  believe  that  it  will 
stop  completely  the  distribution  of 
master  keys  indiscriminately.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  prohibition  will  aid 
in  reducing  the  joyriding  and  the  theft 
of  automobiles  by  juveniles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
\ote  favorably  on  this  legislation  here 
today. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  oL  Representatives  to 
recognize  this  problem  I  introduced  mas- 
ter key  legislation  on  February  '28.  1967. 
My  bill  H.R.  6246  was  referred  to  the 
lTou.se  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  am  also  the  coauthor  of 
H  R.  14935  which  is  before  us  today. 

The  i)urpo.se  o;  Ootii  bills  is  the  same: 
the  means  of  enforcement  is  different. 
The  bill  before  u^-  will  provide  the  Post 
Ofnce  Depaitment  with  a  strong  weapon 
aerin.st  the  ma.ss  mailing  of  these 
master  keys,  v.iio.se  purpo.se  is  nothing 
less  than  entry  into  any  .American-made 
car. 

I  have  received  from  constituents 
copies  of  circulars  advertising  sets  of 
keys  for  every  Ford  product,  every  Gen- 
eral Motors  product.  ever>-  American 
-Motors  i)roduct.  and  every  Chrv-sler 
jiroduct.  The  keys  will  fit  the  ignitions, 
doors,  and  trunks  of  all  these  cars.  They 
can  be  u.sed  for  any  make  of  car  produced 
in  this  country  from  1940  to  1967.  There 
aie  legitimate  uses  tor  si;ch  keys,  Lock- 
smitir;;.  car  rental  owners,  and  others  are 
Ijrovided  lor  m  this  bill  m  thr.t  they  can 
obtnin  by  mail  .sets  of  these  keys.  But  our 
p.oblem  is  the  mass  distribution  of  these 
kevs  to  teenagers.  I  mention  teenagers 
pecifically  because  63  percent  of  the  cars 
:  tolen  in  the  country  today  are  stolen 
by  people  under  18:  1.800  cars  are  stolen 
each  day  and  the  cost  to  the  American 
liublic  has  reached  a  figure  of  $140  mil- 
!.on  a  year  even  though  most  cars  are 
lecovered. 

Our  p:  csent  laws  do  not  cover  the  in- 
discriminate mailing  of  these  keys.  Bills 
hcfore  the  Judicial y  Committee  and  the 
L.terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
i.nttee  provide  other  remedies.  This  bill 
is  one  that  will  provide  a  mail  remedy 
in  title  39  looking  toward  .seizure  of  the 
keys,  certification  by  the  mailer  and  mail 
ijat'.on  that  the  mail  patron  is  within  the 
exempted  classifications  -under  the  bill. 
V.'iiat  we  are  doing  here  is  to  slow  down 
and  break  up  the  mail  distribution  of 
'hese  keys.  It  is  a  mail  problem  and  it 
:.eeds  a  mail  .solution. 


There  have  been  jnedictions  that 
within  the  next  4  years.  4  million  ears 
will  be  stolen.  .Automobile  manufac- 
turers are  si^ending  millions  chaivjin::  the 
lock  systems  on  cars  for  iLinuions.  doors, 
and  trunks.  But  all  of  this  will  be  to  no 
avail  unless  we  jiass  this  bill  and  bills  like 
it  to  jjrevent  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  such  keys.  A  survey  by  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the  other 
body  showed  that  35  ijcrcent  of  the  keys 
mailed  went  to  people  with  prison  records 
for  car  theft  and  receivmLi  stolen  i)rop- 
erty.  A  great  many  thiniis  must  Ije  done. 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken.  As  a  spon.sor  of  legislation  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  and  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  which  comes  from  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Cctmmittee.  I  ask 
that  the  Hou.<^e  .-upport  this  bi'l. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  lie 
may  consume  to  the  "cntleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  legislation  before  us.  H.R. 
14935,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  mea.sure 
and  I  urge  its  in'ompt  approval. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  this 
bill  has  as  its  purpose  the  ret^nlation 
through  the  U.S.  mails  of  master  ke^-s  or 
other  manipulation  type  devices  desiuned 
to  operate  the  ignition  switches,  door 
locks,  and  trunk  locks  of  two  or  more 
motor  vehicles. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  Icl-- 
islation  deals  only  with  the  introduction 
into  the  mails  of  these  master  keys  and 
is  specifically  drawn  so  as  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  juveniles  or  other 
l)crsons  who  would  have  no  legitimate 
use  for  them.  Tlie  leci.slation  has  the 
latitude  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
lawful  sale  of  this  itfm  through  the 
mails.  This  is  accomplished  throuah  a 
series  of  exceptions  which  lecovnize 
those  persons  or  organizations  having 
legitimate  I'easons  for  purchasing  and 
possessing  master  keys. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  crime 
and  law  enforcement,  stressed  the 
seriousness  of  the  trend  in  auto  thefts. 
It  is  the  third  most  frequent  crime  in 
America  and  the  second  most  costly. 
Studies  show  that  more  than  60  i:)ercent 
of  all  auto  thefts  are  committed  by  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  18  and  that  often 
times  this  is  the  first  crime  of  their  lives. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  goes 
directly  to  that  problem  by  removing  the 
temptation  to  capriciously  purchase 
through  the  mails  master  keys  v.-hich 
would  lead  directly  to  automobile  theft 
and  pilfering. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  legislation 
does  not  pretend  to  totally  solve  the 
problem  of  auto  thefts.  Congress  may 
wish  to  take  additional  steps  in  this  di- 
rection as  it  sees  fit.  However,  members 
of  our  committee  are  convinced  that 
this  one  avenue  of  master  key  procure- 
ment— their  mail-order  purchase — 
should  be  closed  immediately. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  urge 
the  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ^Mv. 
Broykill]. 

Mr.  BROYKILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14935, 


a  bill  that  will  strike  a  hard  blow  again.st 
juvenile  delinquency.  A  car  theft  in  the 
United  StaU's  is  a  crime  that  is  com- 
mitted 63  j>ercent  of  the  lime  by  young 
jieoi^le  under  18  years  of  age.  It  is  a  crime 
that  involves  serious  injury  since  there 
IS  a  200-percent  better  chance  of  an 
accident  in  a  stolen  ear.  One  hunared 
tiiousand  stolen  cars  last  year  were  in- 
volved in  accidents.  Over  700.000  auto- 
mobiles were  stolen  last  year  ;  t  .t  latf  of 
1.800  car  thefts  a  day  in  the  United 
States. 

Car  theft  has  increased  57  i^ercent 
since  1960.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
threat  mcrea.se  can  be  laid  at  tlic  door  of 
mailers  wlio.  lor  a  jjriee  just  under  SIO, 
can  send  master  automobile  keys  which 
•vvill  start  almost  any  car  in  the  United 
States  and  every  American-made  car. 
These  master  keys  make  useless  the  at- 
tempts to  in.-tair  new  locks  and  .^atety 
devices  in  newly  manufactured  cars.  This 
represents  a  considerable  investment  on 
the  part  of  .American  indii.stry  and  all  tor 
nothing,  because  master  car  keys  are 
easily  available  through  the  mail  to 
youngsters  and  anyone  who  has  810  and 
who  can  mail  a  coupon.  The  financial 
lo.s.s  resulting  from  auto  theft  comes  to  a 
total  in  excess  of  $140  million. 

The  use  of  master  keys  first  came  to 
my  attention  m  December  1966  through 
a  letter  from  a  motel  owner  :n  my  dis- 
trict who  was  astonished  to  receive  a 
solicitation  for  his  order  of  master  keys. 
Only  $10.  said  the  advertisement,  will 
buy  keys  lor  all  lord.  Chrysler,  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  ijroducts  manufactured  since 
1940.  The  advertisements  jjroudly  pro- 
claimed that  the  keys  would  fit  the  mni- 
tions,  doors,  and  even  trunks  on  cars 
and  trucks.  In  March  of  1967.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  7219.  wiiich  was  referred  to 
the  Interstate  aiid  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  a  bill  similar  to  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  H.R.  14935,  of 
which  I  am  a  coautlior.  During  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Nix  subcommittee.  I 
IJointed  out  that  these  master  keys  liad 
been  adapted  for  use  on  car  doors  and 
trunks,  and  appropriate  language  was 
written  into  the  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
problem. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
provisions  that  I  would  have  preferred. 
It  docs  not  contain  a  criminal  iienalty, 
nor  does  it  include  interstate  commerce. 
Tlie.se  provisions,  however,  are  included 
in  the  bill  I.  as  well  as  many  otiicr  Mem- 
bers, introduced  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  now  is  a 
needed  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
bill  has  received  stanch  bipartisan  sup- 
port among  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  I  urge 
its  pa.ssage. 

Mr.  CLTNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    fMr. 

KUPFERMANl. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaicer.  I  rise 
m  support  of  H  R  14935  'm  amend  title 
39  of  the  irmted  Statc-^  Code,  to  regulate 
the  malllnt:  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicle  ignition  switches  and  door  locks. 

However.  U  does  not  i;o  far  enough. 
Accordins:  to  the  U  S,  EJepartment  of 
Justice,  auto  theft  is  the  third  most 
frerjuently  committed  felony  throuehout 
the  Nation,  followinic  only  burglary  and 
»,'rand  larceny  Moreover.  I  am  informed 
that  in  measurable  financial  loss  auto 
theft  is  second  only  to  burslary  In  New- 
York  City  It  Ls  now  the  No  1  property 
theft  prLiDl.  m  This  is  whv  I.  my»elf  in- 
troduced m  1966  HR  16657.  reintro- 
duced m  the  90th  Con^jress  as  H  R  3774. 
legislation  similar  to  that  t)€fore  the 
House  In  addition,  however,  my  bill 
would  reduce  thefts  of  motor  vehicles  by 
prohibitinu;  the  exportation  of  unidenti- 
fied motor  vehicles,  as  well  as  by  pro- 
hibiting the  unauthorized  possession 
and  transmission  in  interstate  commerce 
of  motir  vehicle  master  keys  My  origi- 
nal statement  with  respect  to  it  is  found 
m  the  CoNciREsstoNxL  Record,  volume 
112.  part  13,  pa^ie  17550. 

The  Increasing  problem  of  auto  thefts 
is  particularly  disturbing  to  me  because 
there  is  already  such  a  hmh  incidence  of 
crime  committed  within  the  New  York 
City  area  In  1960.  accordinv:  to  the  FBI, 
there  were  24.325  car  thefts  in  Man- 
hattan. In  1962.  tills  figure  lumped  to 
27  366.  or  246  4  cars  stolen  per  100.000 
people  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  1964  there  were  39.638  car  thefts 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  as 
contrasted  with  49  J28  thefts  that  year 
In  all  New  York  State  In  other  words, 
in  1964  there  were  348  9  cars  stolen  per 
100.000  people  m  New  York  City  as  com- 
pared with  274  8  cars  stolen  per  100.000 
inhabitants  of  New  York  State. 

Statistics  frim  the  Federal  Buieau  of 
Investu-'ation  indicate  that  more  than  60 
percent  of  all  auto  thefts  are  committed 
by  youngsters  under  the  age  of  18  The 
ail  too  familiar  pattern  experienced  by 
law  enforcement  officials  is  that  of  the 
•joynde."  where  the  car  is  stolen,  used 
and  then  returned  or  left  for  the  owner 
or  police  to  find. 

.\side  from  the  serious  con.sequences  of 
an  arrest  trial,  and  conviction  of  our 
youth,  "joyriding"  presents  a  real  threat 
to  all  those  who  use  the  Nation  s  streets 
and  highways  The  young  driver's  un- 
familiarity  with  the  stolen  car.  together 
with  his  apprehen.5ive  state  of  mind  and 
lack  of  pride  of  ownership  in  the  vehicle 
serve  to  Insure  a  reckless  drive  thereby 
creating  a  hazard  to  innocent  motorists. 

One  way  lu  which  we  can  reverse  the 
current  climb  m  the  number  of  auto 
thefts  in  the  United  States  ;s  to  recog- 
nize and  stop  a  means  employed  to  ac- 
complish this  crime  which  has  recently 
developed  with  alarming  speed 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
car  thieves  are  aided  each  year  by  the 
use  of  so-called  master  keys  Master  keys 
are  designed  to  fit  some  or  all  makes  and 
mcdels  of  cars  and  are  usually  ordered 
and  sent  by  their  man.uiactureis  through 
the  mail 

On  July  22.  1967,  the  New  York  Tmies 
covered  my  demonstration  m  New  York 
City  of  how  easy  it  is  to  open  a  car  door 


with  master  keys  obtained  through  the 
mail  aith  no  questiuns  a.sked 

In  preparing  iDr  this  demonstration  to 
take  place  just  outside  my  district  con- 
gressional offlce.  I  pirrha.sed  18  ma.>ter 
keys  for  .SIO  through  the  mail  from  an 
organization  in  Florida. 

Indiscriminate  sale  of  these  keys  al- 
lows them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
luveniles  and  profes^iional  criminals 
alike,  and  are  perfect  instruments  to  on- 
able  them  quietly  and  quickly  to  steal  a 
car  and  to  remove  its  contents  or  valu- 
able parts,  such  as  engines  and  radios, 
without  being  discovered. 

I  would  strongly  urge  our  Nation's 
automobil"  industry  to  cooperate  in  a 
masiive  national  effort  to  reduce  auto 
thefts  One  way  in  which  they  could  help 
would  k)e  volimtarily  to  improve  the  lock 
mechani.sms  of  the  ignition  and  other 
parts  of  the  automobiles  so  that  they 
will  be  more  difficult  to  pick 

Another  of  the  ways  in  which  thieves 
are  able  to  disguise  tlie  stolen  automobile 
is  to  grind  the  serial  numbers  off  the  en- 
gine while  at  the  same  time  repainting 
the  car  a  different  color  so  that  it  may  be 
di.sposed  of  on  the  open  market. 

The  difficulty  with  this  procedure, 
however,  is  that  it  is  time  consuming,  and 
time  IS  a  precious  ingredient  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  auto  thieves  ring. 
Also,  it  requires  technical  resources. 

Therefore,  a  much  taster  and  thus 
safer  means  is  generally  employed  by  the 
professional  auto  thieves  to  dispose  of 
their  "hot"  cars.  The  cars  are  simply 
•.hipped,  trucked  or  driven  out  of  the 
United  States  to  be  sold  in  a  foreign 
country  close  to  the  United  States,  or  in 
many  cases,  overseas. 

This  method  of  di.sposition  of  the 
stolen  vehicles  is  made  considerably 
easier  fur  the  thieves  primarily  because, 
under  present  law.  there  is  absolutely  no 
requirement  that  the  US.  customs  serv- 
ice make  a  check  to  ascertain  proof  of 
ownersiiip  of  any  motor  vehicle  being 
.shipped,  flown,  trucked  or  driven  out  of 
the  United  States,  nor  is  it  their  policy  to 
do  so. 

To  require  some  evidence  of  ownership 
or  lawful  identity  m  addition  to  the 
routme  statistical  check  made  by  Custom 
ofScials  of  those  seeking  to  export  vehi- 
cles at  our  borders  would  be  a  tar  less 
hardship  than  to  continue  to  allow  the 
felons  who  steal  our  motor  vehicles  and 
endanger  our  lives,  rapidly  and  succe.ss- 
fully  to  complete  their  plans  by  simply 
removing  the  stolen  vehicles  from  the 
country- 

This  is  why  I  Introduced  H.R.  3774.  a 
bill  which  would  provide  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  transport  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motorcycle  out  of  the 
United  States  without  first  making  a 
satisfactory  showing  of  proof  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  regarding  the  own- 
ership or  lawful  identification  of  the 
motor  vehicle  being  exported. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  action  now  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  local  and  State  law  en- 
*"orcement  ofBcials  in  their  struggle  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  growing  menace  of 
auto  theft.  The  enactment  of  legislation 
to  prevent  the  unauthorized  transporta- 
tion of  automobile  ignition  master  keys 


across  State  hues  is  a  step  m  thi.s  duet  - 
tion   but  more  is  needed 

By  letter  of  August  3.  1966.  J  Edgar 
Hon\er  informed  me  that  his  organiza- 
tion had  no  jurisdiction  to  cope  wltli  the 
problem  of  shipment  abroad.  See  Con- 
(;ression(M.  Recokt).  volume  112.  part  14. 
pa'-;e  18427.  His  letter  follows: 

U^    DePSRTMI  N'T  ilF   Jl'bTICE. 

Pederai.  BiNifM'  OF  Investigation. 

\Va^tiinqti>n.  D  C  .  Augnist  J.  I'Jdr, 
Hon  Theodore  Kopferman. 
IIl'U;!'  oi  Rcprc^riitatives. 
U'as'i  ntfit07i.  U  C 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  Tlie  "News  Re- 
.ctse"  clat.p<l  Julv  28.  1966.  concenUiig  lepis- 
iHtlon  intrixliiced  Dy  you  proposing  pnxif  ,f 
'iwMPr.sliin  of  \ehlcle8  to  be  exporte<l  h.'^s 
been  receive<l. 

In  connection  with  your  comments  in  \U\-. 
.irticle  -.hat  liie  FBI  does  not  compile  statl*'- 
ucs  of  f-he  number  of  stolen  automobiles  ex- 
;>orted  from  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  bring  tlie  following  information  to  your 
,»ttentlon. 

In  1954.  :lie  Unit*d  States  Bureau  of  Cu.=- 
t  'ms  indicated  to  rhe  FBI  it  had  no  specific 
regulations  regarding  documents  which  must 
De  tiled  with  tlmt  agency  by  t  shipper  ■•: 
.uilomobiles  :ii  loreign  commerce  It  was  .ilso 
learned  it  w.xs  not  the  jir.Tct'.ce  of  Customs  t'j 
pliysic.illv  check  vehicles  being  .shipped  'n 
see  .if  any  declaration  tiled  corresponded  with 
the  lUtomobile  Customs  .idvlsed  it  would  nor 
be  iciisible  from  a  budget  or  personnel 
it:ind!>(Jliit  for  it  to  physically  check  auto- 
mobiles being  e.vported  to  determine  whetlif-r 
•hey  were  stolen. 

Ill  1962  the  FBI  was  advised  by  the  United 
-States  Dep.iriment  of  Commerce  that  lt& 
regulations  did  not  require  the  shipper  'o 
present  documents  of  ownership  for  ;\ut<^- 
mobiles  Ijeing  vhipj>ed  out  of  the  United 
Stales 

We  made  inquiries  in  1963.  .it  major  United 
States  seaports  uj  Customs  officMls  .iiid 
iteamship  lines  engaged  in  c.-irrving  .aiu- 
in- 'biles  to  loreign  countries  to  determine 
procedures  bein?  toUowed  for  the  detecticr. 
of  stolen  automobiles  being  exported  It  wr5 
determined  :rom  these  sources  th.it  aut:- 
mobile  Mtle  papers  need  not  be  presented  bv 
.1  ^.hipper  and  no  physical  inspection  of  a\ltO- 
!Ti  >i)iles  ts  made  bv  Customs. 

Based  upon  the  above  information,  rearu!..- 
tions  lor  the  exp>ortatlon  of  automobiles  and 
"he  acceptance  of  documents  governing  the 
inotor  vehicle  being  exported  are  not  the  rf- 
sp.iruibility  of  the  FBI.  It  is  the  function  ■  : 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
to  j-et  up  regulations  for  the  exportation  : 
lUtomoblles.  Unless  a  check  of  each  vehlCiC 
'>eing  exported  is  made  to  dcternune  whether 
the  docvunenuation  is  in  pro|.>er  order,  a  cie- 
termmation  cannot  t>e  made  ;ts  to  whether 
I  vehicle  is  stolen.  Consequently,  no  inlorm.i- 
■lon  :s  available  .is  to  the  number  oi  stolei: 
automobiles  exported  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  F^I  In  stolen  aut-i- 
mobile  matters  is  found  .n  Section  2312.  Tit'? 
18.  United  States  Code,  dealing  with  the  ir- 
•erstate  tr.ansportatlon  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles  .\n  investiaatson  under  this  .stittite 
:s  initiated  upon  the  receipt  of  an  allegation 
tJiat  a  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen  .md  has 
-•TioveU  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 

I  trust  this  will  clarify  our  position  in  t.hls 
matter. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

J    Edgar   Hoover 

It  is  nigh  time  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  took  the  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  liremises  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Sp:.  aker,  I 
yield  .>ucii  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Michigan      Mi 

BROOMnELU]. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  .support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  anxiety  to  find 
quick  solutions  to  the  vast  problems  of 
our  society,  we  sometimes  uirasp  at  broad, 
^generalized  answers.  T(X)  often,  we  lose 
.sight  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  prob- 
lems, like  a  .licsaw  puzzle,  are  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  different-shaped 
iragments. 

arc  to  devi.se  meaningful  an- 
wc  must  examine  each  of  these 
carefully    and    tailor    individual 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
1493.5  a  bill  to  regulate 
master  kevs  for  motor 


If  we 
.swers, 
pieces 
solutions. 

That  is  why. 
.  iipport  of  H  R. 
the  mailing  of 
vehicles. 

.Automobile  theft  is  now  the  third  mo.st 
seilous  ciiinf  in  the  United  States,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  incidence  During  1966, 
there  were  more  than  one-half  million 
vehicles  stolen.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  these  thefts  resulted  in  direct  finan- 
cial lo.sses  of  more  than  S140  million. 

It  has  :il.»iO  been  estimated  that  63  per- 
cent of  all  auto  thefts  are  committed  by 
persons  under  18  years  old. 

.According  to  the  Better  Bu.siness  Bu- 
reau, a  ciozcn  or  more  firms  presently 
make  master  keys  available  to  anyone 
wlio  sends  them  the  S8  fee. 

These  firms,  advertising  in  national 
magazines,  claim  their  keys  will  unlock 
any  car  made  between  1955  and  1967  and 
start  the  ignition. 

riie  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  conducted  a  survey  of 
auto  thefts  in  1966  which  showed  that  in 
16  ijerccnt  of  the  cases,  entiy  was  gained 
by  means  of  a  key,  either  a  master  key, 
a  l;ey  fiom  another  car.  or  the  key  of  the 
tolen  car. 

A  study  by  a  Senate  Judiciaiy  Sub- 
committee revealed  that  one  company 
.sold  22.000  sets  of  master  keys  in  18 
months,  largely  by  direct  mail  advertis- 
ing and  advertising  in  magazines. 

In  11  cities,  the  committee  interviewed 
or  otherwise  checked  on  950  key  buyers 
,aid  foi;nd  that  35  iiercent  of  tliem  had 
police  records. 

The  apparent  ease  with  -vhich  a  person 
may  drive  away  with  another's  car  con- 
tributes lo  the  broader  climate  of  crime 
with  -vhich  we  are  all  concerned. 

The  purp.ise  of  this  legi.-lation  is  to 
,et  at  a  portion  of  the  iJroblem.  It  would 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  master  keys  and 
other  maiiipulation-type  devices  de- 
.-•igned  to  unlock  tlie  unition  switches 
or  locks  of  more  than  one  vehicle.  The 
only  exception  would  be  in  the  case  of 
those  with  legitimate  use  for  .such  de- 
vices, .mch  as  locksmiths,  auto  dealers, 
parking  lot  operators. 

Tills  legislation  would  not  solve  the 
Iiroblem  of  auto  thefts,  nor  would  it  com- 
pletely do  away  with  the  availability  of 
master  keys  and  other  such  devices  to 
■hose  who  would  misuse  them. 

It  would  not.  for  example,  prevent 
these  'tLcys  from  bein?  distributed  by 
means  other  than  through  the  mails. 

It  would  make  less  available,  however, 
one  of  the  most  tempting  and  accessible 
tools  of  the  auto  thief. 

In  that  sense,  this  legislation  is  a 
leasoned  and  specific  approach  to  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  larger  problem — a 
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fitting  of  one  piece  in  the  puzzle  of  crime 
and  criminality  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  14935,  we  have  before  us  to  regulate 
the  mailing  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
American  public.  Tliis  measure  waiTants 
our  favorable  consideration.  These  is  an 
imperative  and  ever-increasint  need  for 
this  legislation. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles 
through  the  U.S.  mails  to  persons  who 
do  not  have  a  legitimate  need  for  them. 
It  will  not  preclude  the  sale  of  master 
keys  through  the  mails  to  tho.se  i3erson.s 
who  do  have  a  legitimate  u.se  for  such 
keys. 

There  is  persuasive  evidence  that  a 
substantial  jxjrtion  of  the  auto  thefts 
are  carried  out  by  minors  and  profes- 
.sional  thieves  with  the  aid  of  master 
keys.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Murphy,  president  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Tlieft  Bureau,  said  in  testimony 
last  year  before  the  Senate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  that — 

Our  agents  and  police  with  whom  we  work 
point  to  a  rising  number  of  .stolen  cars  re- 
covered which  show  r.o  si^ns  of  forcible 
entry,  an  increasing  number  of  cars  stolen 
from  once  comparatively  safe  parking  lots 
and  garages,  and  frequent  arrest  of  pensons 
in  possession  of  master  keys. 

One  of  the  most  common  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  is  auto  theft. 
During  1966.  there  were  557.000  auto- 
mobiles stolen.  From  1961  lo  1966  the 
number  of  automobiles  .stolen  increa.sed 
by  71  percent.  For  the  first  9  months  of 
1967,  FBI  statistics  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  stolen  for  that  period 
in  comparison  with  the  .--arne  jjeriod  in 
1966  had  increa.sed  by  17  percent.  At  our 
present  rate  of  a  17-i)erceMt  rainual  .n- 
crease  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
.stolen,  we  will  reach  the  1-million  mark 
in  1970.  From  1964  to  1965  the  percent- 
age increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
stolen  was  12  percent,  from  1965  to  1966 
the  increase  was  14  i^ercent.  and  now  it 
is  17  percent.  Not  onlv  rio  we  liave  an  in- 
creasing number  of  vehicles  being  stolen 
annually,  but  we  liave  an  increasing 
percentage  rate. 

Under  our  present  laws  there  is  no 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  master  keys. 
In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
March  15.  our  distingui.shed  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
James  T.  Broyhill  said: 

I  have  seen  several  advertisements  which 
advertise  sets  of  these  m,ast€r  keys  for  ::s 
little  as  S4.  The  ads  proudly  proclaim  that 
the  keys  will  lit  ignitions,  doors,  and  even 
trunks  on  cars  and  trucks  of  major  '?om- 
Ijanles  manufactured  since  1947.  Personally. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  encotirace 
criminal  activity  in  the  theft  of  autxDmoblles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Congressman 
Broyhill's  remark  g03S  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  I  believe  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate  sale  of  automobile  master  keys  ;s 
contributing  to  our  increasing  crime  rate 
and  especially  juvenile  crime.  Because  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  arrested  for 
auto  thefts  in  1966,  80  percent  were  under 
21  years  of  age.  63  percent  were  under 
18  years  of  age.  and  17  percent  were  un- 
der 15  years  of  age.  Thus,  we  are  con- 


fronted with  the  question:  to  ignore  this 
problem  are  we  contributing  to  our  in- 
creasing national  crime  rate  of  auto 
thefts? 

In  1966,  the  average  dollar  value  of 
each  auto  .stolen  was  $1,029.  The  loss  for 
vehicles  stolen  and  not  recovered 
amounted  to  S63  million.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  tlie  average  damage  cost 
lor  each  \ehicle  stolen  and  later  recov- 
ered amounts  to  about  S200  per  auto.  In 
addition  to  the.se  estimated  co.sts,  tliere 
are  innumerable  other  costs  that  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  individuals  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  vehicles  for  regular  use. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  jjroblem  of  adver- 
tising and  selling  master  keys  to  i)er- 
sons  who  do  not  have  a  legitimate  need 
for  them  is  a  national  problem.  We  must 
have  national  legislation  to  chaiute  this 
undesirable  condition.  The  States  can- 
not act  to  control  llie  flow  of  master  keys 
to  undesirable  and  irresponsible  clem;  nts 
of  our  society  when  the.se  keys  can  be 
ordered,  paid  lor,  and  deliveri^d  throuL'h 
the  US.  mails  liom  and  to  any  i)Oint  m 
the  country.  I  urge  that  we  lace  up  to 
I  his  nroblem  now  and  vote  affirmatively 
on  the  bill  H.R.  14935. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  :<upport 
the  bill  before  us  to  ban  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  the  shipping  of  master  keys  lor 
automobile  locks  and  ignitions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  national  adver- 
tisina-  campaigns  liave  been  launched 
with  the  purpose  of  convincing  motori.sts 
to  remove  the  ignition  keys  from  their 
cMrs  and  to  lock  all  of  the  door.s.  But  it 
must  come  as  a  shock  lo  the  diligent 
automobile  owner  to  di.scover  that  lor 
only  SIO  anyone  can  obtain  a  master 
set  of  keys  that  will  fit  every  Ford. 
Chrysler,  and  General  Motors  car  manu- 
factured since  1940.  Advertisements  in 
magazines  have  iiromoted  mail-order 
trade  in  the.se  master  keys,  i^roviding  a 
tremendous  encouragement  for  criminal 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  auto  thefts  continue  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  individual 
vehicle  owner  still  has  a  big  responsi- 
bility in  protecting  his  ov.m  properly,  but 
Con:;re.ss  should  act  to  reduce  his  burden 
by  .-^hutting  off  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
master  keys. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  action  taken,  today  by  tlie 
Hou.se  in  considering  Hi;.  14935.  the  .-^o- 
called  master  keys  bill,  to  regulate  ilie 
mailing  of  master  keys  lor  motor  ve- 
hicle i:3riition  .^witci'ics.  Quick  action  by 
the  Post  Office  ar.d  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  prompt  pa.s.sa£!e  by  the  House 
are  clear  indications  that  the  Consiess 
is  in  a  serious  anticrinie  mood. 

In  the  la.st  few  years  the  Nation  Jias 
witnessed  an  alarming  increase  in  the 
crime  rate.  Congress  is  now  responding 
v.-ith  .sensible  legislation  which  not  only 
jDrotects  the  cherished  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans to  individual  freedom  but  also  af- 
fords them  protection  asainst  criminals 
who  would  deprive  them  of  their  prop- 
erty. 

I  support  H.R.  14635  as  an  excellent 
first  step  toward  decreasing  the  acces- 
.sibility  of  ma.-.t^r  keys.  Much  of  the 
traffic  in  these  keys  is  through  the  mails, 
and  the  action  taken  today  will  effec- 
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lively  control  such  traffic  However,  to 
complete  the  success  made  today.  I  again 
urge  passage  of  H  R  I4J30  which  I  in- 
troduced last  November  My  bill  would 
go  beyond  restriction.s  on  mailing  master 
keys.  and.  with  certain  necessary  excep- 
tions, would  prohibit  all  transportation 
of  master  keys  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  would  thus  afford  greater  protection 
against  the  rfiieves  who  make  illegal  use 
of  master  keys. 

More  and  more  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  are  demanding  safety  for  them- 
selves and  security  for  their  property. 
Recently  at  the  Rochester  Products  Di- 
vision of  General  Motors  I  saw  new  anti- 
theft  devices  which  are  industry's  an- 
swer to  that  demand  These  devices  will 
soon  become  standard  automotive  equip- 
ment Industry's  developments  of  this 
type  stand  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
public  service,  and  deserve  lUtr  apprecia- 
tion And  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserves  further  action 
against  crime  from  the  Congress  My 
stronger  mas.ter  keys  bill  svas  introduced 
in  direct  rei*»on.se  to  the  inibllc's  demand 
for  further  anticnme  protection.  We  in 
Congress  must  not  rail  to  act  in  respon.se 
to  such  legitimate  need 

Mr  EII.BERG  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
an  urgent  and  increaslnt,  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  H  R  14935.  to  regu- 
late the  mailing  nf  master  kevs  This 
lemslanon  is  designed  to  deal  with  one 
more  aspect  of  our  growing  crime  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  been  disturbed  about  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with  bv  enactment  of 
national  legislation  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H  R  14359. 
which  IS  very  similar  to  the  ime  we  are 
considering  here  today  Tlie  objective  of 
this  bill  IS  to  ccntinue  the  availability  of 
master  keys  to  those  persons  who  have 
a  legitimate  use  for  them,  but  to  deny 
this  availability  to  persons  who  do  not 
have  a  legitimate  need. 

The  proposcc  legislation  would  not 
preclude  the  sale  of  master  keys  through 
the  United  States  mails  to  bona  fide 
locksmiths,  dealers  m  motor  vehicles,  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  parking  facilities, 
officers  or  employees  of  automobile  clubs 
or  associations  operating  in  more  than 
one  State  .supply  or  procuiement  pe-- 
sonnel  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  and  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  rse  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  such  govermiients. 
and  all  other  persons  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  fur  master  keys  in  short,  this 
bill  is  intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
master  kevs  'o  all  persons  who  do  not 
have  a  legitimate  need  for  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  business  or  duties. 

This  legislation  would  take  away  from 
juveniles  and  undesirable  elements  m 
our  society  the  easy  and  ready  avail- 
ability of  master  keys.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, anyone  can  order  and  ob- 
tain throu'o'h  the  U  S  mails  rin.cs  of 
master  keys  that  will  unlock  and  operate 
motor  vehicles.  Popular  magazines  carry 
advertisements  of  master  key  .sets  for 
sale  .'•anmng  from  aboui  S4  upward.  The 
apparent  single  qualification  necessary 
to  obtain  through  the  mails  a  .set  of 
master  keys  is  that  the  order  be  accom- 
panied   by   a    remittance   of    the    listed 


price  This  open  and  easy  way  in  .vhich 
master  keys  are  sold  encourages  the 
stealing  of  automobiles 

Auto  theft  IS  one  of  the  most  common 
Climes  committed  m  the  country  In  a 
5-year  period.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investl- 
'-■ation  statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
vehicles  stolen  has  increased  by  71  per- 
cent, from  a  total  of  3L'f5  OOO  in  1961  to 
557  000  m  19fi6  Thu.v.  in  1966.  on  the 
,i\prage.  an  automobile  was  stolen  in  the 
United  States  every  56  seconds  through- 
out the  vear  FBI  data  on  the  number  of 
auto  thefts  for  the  entire  year  of  1967  arc 
not  yer  available  But,  unfortunately,  the 
statistics  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1967,  January  throut;h  Septeml>er.  show 
an  increase  of  17  percent  in  automobiles 
stolen  over  the  muiiber  for  the  com- 
parable period  of  1966  M  the  pre.sent 
rate  of  increase  in  auto  thefts,  we  will 
pn.ss  the  1  million  mark  of  automobiles 
stolen  within  1  yepr  in  1970  .M  such 
time  this  would  mean  that  i.utomobiles 
Aould  be  stolen  in  the  United  States  on 
the  average  of  one  every  30  .seconds 

Another  startling  fact  about  auto 
thefts  is  that  they  are  committed  mostly 
by  youthful  offenders  It  is  largely  a 
crime  of  the  young.  .\uto  theft  has  the 
highest  arrest  rate  of  tier.^ons  under  18 
years  of  aue  of  any  categorv'  of  crime 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  arrested 
for  auto  thefts.  HO  percent  are  under  21 
years  of  age.  63  percent  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  and  17  percent  are  under 
15  years  of  age.  These  are  alai-ming  sta- 
tistics that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 

One  i>vonders.  how  many  voung  people 
have  stolen  an  automobile  because  thev 
had  easy  access  to  a  set  of  master  kevs 
by  which  they  could  unlock  a  car  on  the 
street  and  drive  it  away  How  many 
of  these  youn'--  people  have  ended  up 
In  prison  or  a  leformatory''  What  will 
be  the  future  costs  to  society  to  try  to 
rehauilitate  the.se  [jersons?  How  many 
peo|)le  have  been  in.iured  or  killed''  What 
has  been  the  cost  of  property  damage  ' 
There  .ire  many  other  questions  that 
could  be  posed  The  answer  to  any  one 
of  these  questions  would  justify  the  pro- 
■jjosed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mail  order  sales  of 
master  kevs  is  a  national  problem.  The 
laws  of  indn  idual  Stales  cannot  be  effec- 
tive where  .sales  are  made  through  the 
US.  mails  crossing  State  boundaries 
This  problem  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion \  solution  IS  imperative  Therefore. 
I  ur'^e  Ih.M  we  start  on  the  road  to  the 
.solution  here  by  voting  favorablv  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1967,  I  came  before  this  body 
in  support  of  the  measure  now  under 
consideration,  to  restrict  interstate 
commerce  in  automobile  master  keys  to 
unauthorized  persons  M  that  time.  I 
casponsored   this   bill. 

In  addition,  Mr  Speaker,  at  that  time 
I  cited  figures  showing  that  the  pro- 
jected rate  of  motor  vehicle  thefts  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y .  would  increase  by  30 
percent.  I  was  informed  this  morning 
by  Buffalo  Police  Commissioner  Frank 
N.  Felicetta  that  auto  thefts  actually 
increased  by  70  percent — from  '2.900  in 
1966  to  almost  5.000  in  1967.  Commis- 
sioner  Felicetta   also   estimated   that    a 


substantial  amount  of  these  thefts  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  easier  accessi- 
bilitv  of  mail-order  master  keys 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  speech  on  August 
2,  I  further  cited  a  dramatic  incident  in 
which  one  of  my  constituents.  Lewis  P 
Fons,  editor  of  Photo  News,  in  coojiera- 
tion  witli  Robert  G  Williams,  chief  of 
police  of  the  town  of  Hamburg.  NY , 
stole  a  car — a  police  car— with  the  aid 
of  a  .set  of  master  keys  obtained  frem  a 
Florida  firm 

Mr  Speaker,  this  incident  as  well  as 
the  .startling  increa.se  in  the  number  of 
auto  thefts  points  out  the  strong  need 
for  this  legislation  Master  keys  provide 
not  only  a  method  of  stealing  the  car 
but  they  also  provide  access  to  the  trunk 
and  glove  compartment  uhich  a  thief 
can  easily  rifle. 

Mr  Speaker  let  us  act  today  to  end 
this  •■mail-iirder  mayhem." 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Sjieaker  I 
.have  no  further  requests  lor  time. 

-Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  that  the  Hou.se  sns- 
liend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  11  !; 
14935 

The  ciuestion  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  susi^enderi  and  the  bill  wa.s 
passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   F:XTEND 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  ui^.animous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ievi.se  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H  R    14935  just  passed 

The  SPE.^KER  i)ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tliere  '.vas  no  objection 


SIGNS  POINT  TO  NATIONAL  BACK- 
FIRE AGAINST  VC  ATTACKS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Oklaiioma' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  the  past  week  have  provided 
mounting  evidence  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  reacting  strongly 
against  the  brutal,  truce-breaking  at- 
tacks launched  in  that  countrv-  by  the 
Vietcong  on  .January  30  .-X  real  baci\f.re 
appears  to  be  developing  against  the 
Communists,  m  which  a  number  of  aiiti- 
government  leaders  and  organizations 
are  joining  government  supporters  in  a 
strong  stand  for  national  unity  against 
the  Vlctcong-North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion 

The  latest  significant  development  il- 
lustrating this  rational  backfire  against 
the  Communists  is  reiwrted  by  tlie  .Asso- 
ciated Press  in  a  story  by  Barr>'  Kramer 
m  this  morning  ?  Washington  Post. 
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The  full  text  of  the  Post  article,  iden- 
tifying .some  of  the  "'leading  antigovern- 
inent  figures"  who  have  joined  progov- 
ernment  leaders  in  a  newly  organized 
People's  Congrtss  for  National  Salva- 
tion." follows  at  this  point: 

Anti-Red  Front  Forms  in  Saigun 
I  By   Bftrrv  Kramer  i 

Saigon,  February  18  -  Mure  llian  200  .South 
Vietnamese  polltlolans^many  of  them 
strongly  opposed  to  the  jiresent  govern- 
nient — met  today  to  torm  ^m  antl-Commu- 
uLst  trout 

.^n  unusual  aspect  was  tliat  the  meeting. 
I  rpani/ed  by  pro-povernment  figures  and 
povernment  offlclnls  close  to  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  attracted  ijollticlans  who 
US  recently  .is  a  few  montlis  :igo  had  vowed 
never  to  rest  until  Ky  and  President  Nguyen 
Van    'nilPU    liad    been    removed    from    office 

The  general  theme  of  s-peakers  at  the 
"People's  Congress  lor  National  .Salvation" 
was  tliat  the  coordinated  Communist  attacks 
have  created  .such  a  dangen/us  situation  that 
all  nationalist  and  anti-Communist  groups 
must  stand  together 

Leading  antl-goveniment  figures  at  the 
convention  were  former  Premier  Tran  Van 
Huong,  former  Ciiief  of  State  Phan  Khac 
.Suu,  and  Ha  Time  Ky.  a  leader  of  the  na- 
tionalist Vietnam   Kuomlntang. 

.\\\  tiiree  men  ran  aetainst  Thieu  and  Ky  in 
The  presidential  election  last  September  and 
then  claimed  fraud  when  the  two  generals 
were  elected.  .Smi  was  elected  chairman  of 
.in  anti-government  Iront  of  defeated  candi- 
dates whicli  announced  it  would  work  to 
have  the  national  leelslature  reject  the 
Theui-Ky  ilectlon  .is  fraudulent. 

The  leei.slature  approve;!  the  election  and 
Suus  grc^aip  faded  irom  the  scene.  Suu  was 
last  heard  from  shortly  .'titer  the  Vietcong's 
lirst  wave  of  attacks  began  when  iiis  wife 
told  newsmen  that  iie  liad  been  taken 
.igalnsl  his  will  into  government  "protective 
'  ilstody"  at  national  [jollce  lieadquarters. 

One  Vietnamese  official  noting  the  pres- 
ence of  .Stiu  at  the  meeting,  s.ud :  'These 
Vietcong  attacks  have  made  a  wliole  new 
man  out  of  Suu." 

The  convention  elected  a  standing  com- 
iiultee.  one  i^f  whose  three  members  is  .Sai- 
Kou  lawyer  Tran  Van  Tuyen.  Several  weeks 
ago  about  20  of  Saigon  mtPilectuals  lieaded 
by  Tuven  anonymously  circulated  a  detailed 
plan  for  a  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam.  At 
that  time  the  .lUthors  declined  to  disclose 
their  names  for  :ear  of  government  retalia- 
tion. 

Tlie  plan  called  lor  a  ccaliiion  government 
to  include  the  present  go\ernment  and  the 
Vietcong's  National  I  Iberatiun  Front.  The 
Thieu  government  (ijiiuises  a  coalition,  and 
refuses  to  recognize  the  NLF. 

Organizers  ol  the  new  Peoples  Congress  are 
former  Gen.  Tran  Van  Don  and  Ton  That 
Dinh.  both  members  ^l  the  Senate,  and 
Dang  Due  Khoi.  the  Information  chief  in 
■!he  office  of  Vice  President  Ky  Don  and  Dlnh 
i.re  close  to  Ky  and  their  actions  in  the 
Senate,  where  ihey  are  leaders  of  a  major 
bloc,  are  generally  considered  iiro-govern- 
ment. 

Several  members  if  the  Senate  and  House 
1  Hepreseuuitives  also  were  present,  as  were 
representatives  (jf  tlie  Buddhlst.s — including 
followers  if  the  moderate  Thich  Tarn  Chau 
.ind  the  militant  monk  Thich  Trl  Quang — 
Roman  Catholics.  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hao 
groups.  The  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  are 
nationalist  religious  groups. 

The  ;tandlng  committee,  and  several  ad- 
visory committees  elected  ..t  Sunday's  ses- 
sion, are  expected  to  meet  Wednesday  to 
begin  drafting  a  national  program  "to  orga- 
nize the  people  lor  the  safety  of  the  nation." 

It  is  t(X)  early  to  determine  if  the  front 
will  have  any  cohesiveness,  or  ii  the  various 


groupings   would   put   aside    their   nwn    pro- 
grams in  the  interest  of  unity. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  pentlenlan 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  afford  urgently 
needed  protection  for  postal  employees 
against  vicious  and  even  homicidal  as- 
saults to  which  they  are  being  exposed 
with  alarming  frequency  in  the  cour.se  of 
their  official  duties. 

My  bill  corrects  serious  .shortcomings 
in  both  postal  and  criminal  statutes  that 
have  left  letter  carriers,  clerks,  and 
thou.'-ands  of  other  ijostal  workers  v\1th- 
out  the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The.se  gaps  in  the  law  have  been  high- 
lighted by  recent  .sharp  increa.ses  m  as- 
.saults  on  postal  employees. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  and  jjositive  pro- 
vision in  the  Postal  Code  for  disciplinary 
action  by  the  Postmaster  General 
against  any  official  or  employee  who  as- 
saults another  postal  worker. 

In  ca.se  of  such  an  a.ssault.  the  change 
would  permit  an  offender  to  be  sus- 
pended, demoted,  or  separated  from  the 
.service  if  the  circumstances  warrant. 

The  bill  also  places  all  i)ostal  em- 
ployees under  the  protection  of  present 
laws  that  fix  stern  criminal  penalties  for 
assaulting.  intimidating.  interfering 
with,  or  killing  certain  other  Federal 
workers  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties. 

Postal  inspectors  are  the  only  postal 
employees  who  now  have  this  protec- 
tion. It  should  be  extended  to  all  postal 
workers  as  provided  m  my  bill 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  liave 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  postal  em- 
ployee organizations. 

But  it  has  been  of  special  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  National  .A.s.sociati  in 
of  Letter  Carriers,  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  in  some  detail  in  prfii.tring  the 
legislation. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  to  iJi'o\ide 
full  protection  for  the  letter  carriers  who 
walk  our  streets  and  corridors.  They  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  assaults  and 
threats  because  of  the  nature  of  then- 
duties. 

The  letter  carrier — many  .still  call  him 
the  "mailman" — traditionally  has  been 
a  symbol  of  respect  and  even  affection  on 
the  part  of  those  he  serves  so  faitlifu'ly 
day  in  and  day  out. 

While  this  fine  tradition  continues  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americaiis.  most 
regrettably  we  find  more  and  more  in- 
stances of  hoodlum.s.  hooli'-'ans.  ihie\'e.'^. 
and  others  attempting  to  destroy  it. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  .lust  last 
week — indeed,  on  Lincoln  s  birthday — a 
letter  carrier  was  waylaid  wh.ile  on  liis 
rounds  in  the  LaSalle  Building.  He  v.as 
severely  injured  and  required  hospital- 
ization. His  mail  was  stolen. 


The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  demon- 
strated by  recent  examples  of  aggravated 
assault  reported  in  the  Postal  Record, 
the  official  magazine  of  the  Nationnl  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission,  I  in- 
clude excerpts  from  the  Postal  Record: 

X  letter  carrier  continues  to  lie  in  .t  coma 
in  a  Brooklyn  hospital  following  a  \|.'ii.us 
attack  on  November  i 

Nineteen  ntlu-r  Brnnklvn  letter  i  arriers 
have  been  victims  <if  thieves  who  ,'^t.ile  checks 
.since  early  In  lOliV 

A  Lfing  Beach*  California.  letter  carrier  is 
iinderB(jing  treatments  lor  eye  injurv  suf- 
lered  when  two  men  bnitallv  assiiuiterl  him 
as  he  attempted  to  Jirotect  lils  mall 

.\  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  letter  Cirrier  has 
just  recovered  Iruin  a  iracfnred  nose,  and 
other  bruises,  which  resiilte<l  iroln  a  jiatron's 
attack  lollowing  the  carrier's  unintentional 
killing  (;f  a  dog  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 
niailsler 

-^  Corpus  Chrl.ctie.  TeNas  letter  (  arrier  has 
rerf)vered  irom  a  gunshot  wound  suITered 
wlien  a  deranged  jiatron  fired  at  him  i>romis- 
iUously  as  he  made  his  deliveries 

.■\  Los  Anijeles  letter  carrier  was  shot  and 
killed  by  two  gunmen. 

.\  letter  carrier's  throat  was  sla.'^lied  In-  .:n 
assailant. 

.■^  driver  was  lorceci  iron,  his  i.-uck  ^luring 
the  robliery  of  parcels 

.•\nother  carrier  was  r^hbed  (/f  C  O  D  1  inids 
and  i)ersoiial  cash  in  .iii  apartment  liallwav 

.\  )jhrcel  jjost  driver  was  kiilfed  by  teen- 
,;eers 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  HEIFEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  und  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obieetion  to  the  roouest  of  the  ■  cntleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Spcal-er.  m  this  era 
of  rapid  technological  and  scientific 
chani-'e.  we  must  never  lorc:et  that  our 
jirogress  as  a  nation  moves  only  as  fast 
as  the  progress  of  our  people. 

While  the  products  of  man's  labor  must 
be  understood  and  improved,  man  him- 
self must  be  understood  so  that  his  oji- 
Ijortunities  for  development  will  never  be 
diinir.ished. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
iind  Humanities  is  devoted  to  this  study 
of  mans  social,  moral,  and  esthetic 
values.  H.R  11308  to  be  considered  this 
week  is  concerned  v.ith  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
.>\rrs  and  Htimanities  Act  of  1965. 

To  increase  your  apprrciatinn  of  the 
necessity  for  the  continuir.g  studv  nf  arts 
and  liumanities  in  the  Ur.ited  .States.  I 
am  happy  to  place  in  the  RECortn  these 
remarks  v.-nh  thi.s  article.  "The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities — A  Self- 
Portrait."  v.'hich  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ir.iiton  International  .•\rts  Newslcttc-r. 
March  3  968: 
I'HE  National  Endowmknt  ior  th:    IIi'ma.n- 

ITIES"   A  SEI.F-PORTHArr 

The  le<jisi:;tr.  e  effort  to  create  a  unified 
Federal  program  of  support  lor  t!ie  liimian- 
ities  besjan  in  \'.)M.  lirgely  m  response  to  a 
report  Ir.-  the  Cummis.sinn  on  the  Humanities 
spoiiFored  ijv  the  American  Council  cf 
Lr;>rncd  Societies,  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Sciiools  in  the  United  Ctates.  and  liie  United 
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lively  control  such  trafRc  However,  to 
complete  the  success  made  today.  I  again 
UTRe  passage  of  H  R.  14230.  which  I  in- 
troduced last  November.  My  bill  would 
go  beyond  restrictions  on  mailing  master 
keys.  and.  with  certain  necessary  excep- 
tions, would  prohibit  all  transportation 
of  master  keys  In  interstate  commerce. 
It  would  thus  afford  greater  protection 
against  the  thieves  who  make  illegal  use 
of  master  keys. 

More  and  more  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  are  demanding  safety  for  them- 
selves and  .security  for  their  property. 
Recently  at  the  Rochester  Products  Di- 
vision of  General  Motors  I  saw  new  anti- 
theft  devices  which  are  industry's  an- 
swer to  that  demand.  These  devices  will 
soon  become  standard  automotive  equip- 
ment. IndiLStry's  developments  of  this 
type  stand  In  the  highest  tradition  of 
public  service,  and  deserve  our  apprecia- 
tion And  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserves  further  action 
against  crime  from  the  Congress.  My 
stronger  master  keys  bill  was  Introduced 
in  direct  response  to  the  public's  demand 
for  further  anticrime  protection.  We  in 
Congress  must  not  fail  to  act  in  response 
to  such  legitimate  need 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
an  urgent  and  Increasinv,  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  H.R.  14935.  to  regu- 
late the  mailing  of  master  keys  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with  one 
more  aspect  of  our  growing  crime  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  been  disturbed  about  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with  by  enactment  of 
national  legislation.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H  R.  14359. 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  we  are 
considering  here  today.  The  objective  of 
this  bill  is  to  continue  the  availability  of 
master  keys  to  those  persons  who  have 
a  legitimate  use  for  them,  but  to  deny 
this  availability  to  persons  who  do  not 
have  a  legitimate  need. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
preclude  the  sale  of  master  keys  through 
the  United  States  mails  to  bona  fide 
locksmiths,  dealers  in  motor  vehicles,  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  parkins  facilities, 
officers  or  employees  of  automobile  clubs 
or  associations  operating  in  more  than 
one  State,  supply  or  procurement  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  and  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  \-se  in  cormection 
with  the  activities  of  such  govermnents, 
and  all  other  persons  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  for  master  keys  in  short,  this 
bill  Is  intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
master  keys  to  all  persons  who  do  not 
have  a  legitimate  need  for  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  business  or  duties. 

This  legislation  would  take  away  from 
juveniles  and  undesirable  elements  in 
our  society  the  easy  and  ready  avail- 
ability of  master  keys.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, anyone  can  order  and  ob- 
tain through  the  U  S  mails  rings  of 
master  keys  that  will  unlock  and  operate 
motor  vehicles.  Popular  magazines  carry 
advertisements  of  master  key  sets  for 
sale  raniiing  from  abouc  $4  upward.  The 
apparent  single  qualification  necessary 
to  obtain  through  the  mails  a  set  of 
ma.ster  keys  is  that  the  order  be  accom- 
panied   by    a    remittance    of    the    listed 


price.  This  open  and  easy  way  m  which 
master  keys  are  sold  encourages  the 
stealing  of  automobiles. 

Auto  theft  is  one  of  the  most  common 
crunes  committed  m  the  country  In  a 
5-year  period.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
vehicles  stolen  has  increased  by  71  per- 
cent, from  a  total  of  326,000  in  1961  to 
557.000  in  1966  Thus,  in  1966.  on  the 
average,  an  automobile  was  stolen  in  the 
United  States  every  56  seconds  through- 
out the  year  FBI  data  on  the  number  of 
auto  thefts  for  the  entire  year  of  1967  are 
not  yet  available.  But.  unfortunately,  the 
statistics  for  the  f^rst  9  months  of 
1967.  January  through  September,  show 
an  increase  of  17  percent  in  automobiles 
stolen  over  the  nimiber  for  the  com- 
parable period  of  1966  At  the  present 
rate  of  increa.se  in  auto  thefts,  we  will 
pa.ss  the  1  million  mark  of  automobiles 
stolen  within  1  year  in  1970  At  such 
time  this  would  mean  that  automobiles 
would  be  stolen  in  the  United  States  on 
the  average  of  one  every  30  seconds. 

Another  startling  fact  about  auto 
thefts  is  that  they  are  committed  mostly 
by  youthful  offenders  It  is  largely  a 
crime  of  the  young.  Auto  theft  has  the 
highest  arrest  rate  of  {persons  under  18 
years  of  age  of  any  category  of  crime. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  arrested 
for  auto  thefts.  80  percent  are  under  21 
years  of  aae.  63  percent  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  and  17  percent  are  under 
15  years  of  aae.  These  are  alarming  sta- 
tistics that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 

One  wonders,  how  many  young  jjeople 
have  stolen  an  automobile  because  they 
had  easy  access  to  a  set  of  master  keys 
by  which  they  could  unlock  a  car  on  the 
street  and  drive  it  away''  How  many 
of  these  younK  people  have  ended  up 
in  prison  or  a  reformatory?  What  will 
be  the  future  costs  to  society  to  try  to 
rehaljilitate  these  persons''  How  many 
people  have  been  injured  or  killed''  What 
has  been  the  cost  of  property  damage? 
There  are  many  other  questions  that 
could  be  posed.  The  answer  to  any  one 
of  these  questions  would  justify  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mail  order  sales  of 
master  keys  is  a  national  problem.  The 
laws  of  individual  States  cannot  be  effec- 
tive where  sales  are  made  through  the 
U.S.  mails  crossing  State  boundaries 
This  problem  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion A  solution  is  imperative  Therefore. 
I  urse  thut  we  start  on  the  road  to  the 
solution  here  by  voting  favorably  on  this 
bill. 

Mr  MCCARTHY  Mr  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gtist  2.  1967.  I  came  before  this  body 
in  support  of  the  measure  now  under 
consideration,  to  restrict  Interstate 
commerce  in  automobile  master  keys  to 
unauthorized  persons.  At  that  time.  I 
cosponsored   this   bill. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time 
I  cited  figures  showing  that  the  pro- 
jected rate  of  motor  vehicle  thefts  in 
Buffalo.  NY.  would  increase  by  30 
percent,  I  was  informed  this  morning 
by  Buffalo  Police  Commissioner  Frank 
N.  Felicetta  that  auto  thefts  actually 
increased  by  70  percent — from  2.900  in 
1966  to  almost  5,000  in  1967  Commis- 
sioner Felicetta   also   estimated   that    a 


substantial  amount  of  these  thefts  are 
the  direct  result  of  the  easier  accessi- 
bility of  mail-order  master  keys. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  speech  on  August 
2.  I  further  cited  a  dramatic  incident  in 
which  one  of  my  constituents.  Lewis  P 
Fons,  editor  of  Photo  News,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Robert  G  Williams,  chief  of 
police  of  the  town  of  Hamburg,  NY  . 
stole  a  car — a  police  car — with  the  aid 
of  a  .set  of  master  keys  obtained  from  a 
Florida  flnn. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  incident  as  well  as 
the  startling  increase  in  the  number  of 
auto  thefts  points  out  the  strong  need 
for  this  legislation  Master  keys  provide 
not  only  a  method  of  stealing  the  car 
but  they  al.so  provide  access  to  the  trunk 
and  glove  compartment  which  a  ihiet 
can  easily  rifle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  act  today  to  end 
this  "mail-order  mayhem." 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  R 
14935. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  14935  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  :i'  >  :  ih 'fr'inn 


SIGNS  POINT  TO  NATIONAL  BACK- 
FIRE AGAINST  VC  ATTACKS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Trom  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  obifction. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
events  of  the  past  week  have  provided 
mounting  evidence  that  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  are  reacting  strongly 
against  the  brutal,  truce-breaking  at- 
tacks launched  in  that  country  by  the 
Vietcong  on  January  30.  A  real  backfire 
appears  to  be  developing  against  the 
Communist.s,  in  which  a  number  of  anti- 
government  leaders  and  organizations 
are  joining  government  supporters  in  a 
strong  stand  for  national  unity  against 
the  Vletcong-North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion. 

The  latest  significant  drvelopmeiU  il- 
lustrating this  national  backfire  against 
the  Communists  is  reixirted  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  a  story  by  Barn.-  Kramer 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
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The  lull  text  of  the  Po.-^t  article,  iden- 
tifying name  of  the  "leadinK  antigovem- 
ment  figures"  who  have  joined  progov- 
eniment  leaders  in  a  newly  organized 
"People's  Congress  for  National  Salva- 
tion. "  follows  at  this  point: 

Anti-Red  Front  f'oRMs  in  t^AiGos 
(By  Barry  Kramer) 

Saigon.  February  18.— More  tiian  200  South 
Vletnftmese  polttlrlans — many  of  them 
strongly  opposed  to  the  present  govern- 
ment^— met  today  to  form  an  antl-Commu- 
nist  front. 

An  unusual  aspect  was  that  the  mf-etiner. 
organized  by  pro-government  fiptires  and 
government  officials  close  to  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  attracted  iX)lltlolans  who 
as  recently  as  a  few  months  ago  had  \nwed 
never  to  rest  until  Ky  and  President  Nguyen 
Van    Tlileu    had    been    removed    from    office 

The  general  theme  of  speakers  at  the 
"People's  Congress  for  National  Salvation" 
was  that  the  coordinated  Communist  attacks 
have  created  such  a  dangerous  situation  that 
all  nationalist  and  anti-Communist  group.s 
must  stand  together 

Leading  anti-government  figures  ,it  ilie 
convention  were  former  Premier  Tran  Van 
Huong,  former  Chief  of  State  Phan  Kliac 
Suu.  and  Ha  Thuc  Ky,  a  leader  of  the  na- 
tionalist Vietnam  Kuomintang. 

All  three  men  ran  against  Thieu  .md  Ky  in 
the  presidential  election  last  September  and 
then  claimed  fraud  when  the  two  generals 
were  elected  Suu  was  elected  chairman  of 
.in  anti-government  front  of  defeated  candi- 
dates which  announced  it  would  work  to 
have  the  national  legislature  reject  the 
Theiu-Ky  election  as  fraudulent 

The  legislature  approved  the  election  and 
Suu'B  group  faded  from  the  scene.  Suu  was 
last  heard  from  shortly  alter  the  Vietcong's 
first  wave  of  attacks  began  when  his  wife 
told  newsmen  that  he  had  been  taken 
.igalnst  his  will  into  government  protective 
i-ustody"  at  national  police  headquarters 

One  Vietnamese  official  noting  the  pres- 
ence of  .Suu  at  the  meeting,  said:  "These 
Vietcong  attacks  have  made  a  whole  new 
.•nan  out  of  Suu." 

The  convention  elected  a  standing  com- 
mittee, one  of  whose  three  members  is  .Sai- 
gon lawyer  Tran  Van  Tuyen  Several  weeks 
ago  about  20  of  Saigon  intellectuals  headed 
by  Tuyen  anonymously  circulated  a  detailed 
plan  for  a  negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam  At 
that  time  the  authors  declined  to  dl.'iclose 
their  names  for  fear  of  government  retalia- 
tion. 

The  plan  called  for  a  coalition  uovernment 
to  Include  the  present  government  and  the 
Vietcong's  National  I.^iberatlun  Front.  The 
Thleu  government  opfxjses  a  coalition  and 
refuses  to  recognize  the  NLF. 

Organizers  of  the  new  Peoples  Congress  are 
former  Gen.  Tran  Van  Don  and  Ton  Tliat 
Dinh.  both  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
Dang  Due  Khoi.  the  Information  chief  in 
the  office  of  Vice  President  Ky  Don  and  Dinh 
are  close  to  Ky  and  their  actions  in  the 
Senate,  where  they  are  leaders  of  a  major 
bloc,  are  generally  considered  pro-govern- 
ment. 

Several  members  "1  the  Senate  .uid  'House 
of  Representatives  also  were  present,  as  were 
representatives  of  the  Buddhists — including 
followers  of  the  moderate  Tliich  Tarn  Chau 
and  the  militant  monk  Tltich  Trl  Quang — 
Roman  Catholics.  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao 
groups.  T'he  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  are 
nationalist  religious  groups. 

The  standing  committee,  and  several  ad- 
visory committees  elected  at  Sunday's  ses- 
sion, are  expected  to  meet  Wednesday  to 
begin  drattlng  a  national  program  "to  orga- 
nize the  people  lor  the  saiety  oi  the  nation." 

It  Is  too  early  to  determine  if  the  front 
will  have  any  cohesiveness,  or  if  the  various 


grou;)ings    would   put   aside    their   uwn    pro- 
grams  in  the  interest  of  vmlty. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DULvSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
leniarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temriore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  afford  urgently 
needed  protection  lor  ixi.'^tal  employees 
against  vicious  and  even  homicidal  as- 
saults to  which  they  are  being  exposed 
With  alarming  Ircquency  in  the  cour.'^e  of 
their  official  duties. 

My  bill  corrects  .serious  shortcomings 
m  both  ixistal  and  criminal  .statutes  that 
have  left  letter  carriers,  clerks,  and 
thon-ands  of  other  po.sta!  workers  with- 
out the  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Tlie.se  gaps  in  the  law  have  been  high- 
lighted by  recent  sharp  inn  eases  in  as- 
satilts  on  postal  employees. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  and  iwsitive  pro- 
vision in  the  Postal  Code  for  discijilinary 
action  by  the  Po.stmaster  General 
against  any  official  or  employee  who  as- 
saults anotiier  postal  worker. 

In  case  of  such  an  a.ssault.  the  change 
would  permit  an  offender  to  be  sus- 
pended, demoted,  or  separated  from  the 
.service  if  the  circumstances  w-arrant. 

The  bill  al.so  places  all  postal  em- 
ployees under  the  protection  of  present 
laws  that  fix  stern  criminal  penalties  for 
assaulting.  intimidating.  :nterfering 
with,  or  killing  certain  other  Federal 
workers  in  connection  with  the  jier- 
formance  of  their  official  duties. 

Postal  inspectors  are  the  only  postal 
employees  who  now  have  this  protec- 
tion. It  should  be  extended  to  all  postal 
workers  as  provided  m  my  bill 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  po.stal  em- 
I>loyee  organizations. 

But  it  has  been  of  .special  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  with  whom  I  have 
con.sulted  in  .some  detail  in  prcp.tring  the 
legislation. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  to  provide 
full  protection  for  the  letter  carriers  who 
walk  our  streets  and  corridors.  They  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  nssau'.ts  and 
threats  because  of  the  nature  of  then- 
duties. 

The  letter  carrier — many  still  call  him 
the  "mailman"— traditionally  has  been 
a  symbol  of  res'^ect  and  t  veri  affection  on 
the  part  of  those  he  serves  so  faitlifu'ly 
day  in  and  day  out. 

While  this  fine  tradition  continues  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  most 
regrettably  we  find  more  and  more  m- 
stances  of  hoodlums.  hooUaans.  thieves, 
and  others  attempting  to  destroy  it. 

Here  m  the  Nation's  Capital  just  last 
week — indeed,  on  Lincoln's  birthdcsv — a 
letter  carrier  was  waylaid  while  on  lils 
rounds  in  the  LaSalle  Building.  He  was 
severely  injured  and  required  hospital- 
ization. His  mail  was  stolen. 


The  gravity  of  the  .situation  is  demon- 
strated by  recent  examples  of  agKra\ated 
assault  reported  in  the  Postal  Record, 
the  official  magazine  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers. 

Mr  .Speaker,  with  permission,  I  in- 
clude excerpts  from  the  Postal  Record: 

A  letter  carrier  continues  to  lie  in  a  coma 
in  a  Brooklyn  hospital  following  a  vicious 
attack  on  November  i 

Nineteen  other  Brooklyn  letter  carriers 
have  been  victims  of  thieves  who  stole  checks 
since  early  In  1967 

A  Long  Beach,  California,  letter  carrier  is 
undergoing  treatments  for  eye  injury  suf- 
fered when  two  men  brutally  assaulted  him 
;is  he  attempted  to  protect  his  mall 

A  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  letter  carrier  has 
Just  recovered  irom  a  iractured  nose,  and 
other  bruises,  which  resulted  irom  a  patron's 
attack  following  the  carrier's  unintentional 
killing  of  a  dog  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 
mailster 

A  Corpus  Christie.  Texas,  letter  carrier  has 
recovered  from  u  gunshot  wound  suffered 
when  a  deranged  patron  fired  at  him  promis- 
cuously as  he  made  his  deliveries 

A  Lt>s  Angeles  letter  carrier  was  shot  and 
killed  by  two  gunmen. 

A  letter  carrier's  throat  was  slashed  bv  an 
assailant. 

A  driver  was  forced  from  his  truck  during 
the  robbery  of  parcels. 

Another  carrier  was  robbed  of  COD  funds 
and  personal  cash  in  an  apartment  liallway. 

A  parcel  post  driver  was  knifed  by  teen- 
agers 


THE  NA^nONAL  ENDOWMENT  ?^OR 
'niE   HUMANITIES 

Mr  HEIFEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for    1    minute    and    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  '-entleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  rapid  technological  and  scientific 
rhanee,  we  mu.st  never  forget  that  our 
IJrocress  as  a  nation  moves  only  as  fast 
as  the  progress  of  our  jieople. 

While  the  products  of  man's  labor  must 
be  understood  and  improved,  man  liim- 
self  must  be  understood  so  that  his  op- 
portunities for  development  will  never  be 
dir;"iinis}ied. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  is  devoted  to  this  study 
of  man's  .social,  moral,  and  esthetic 
values.  H.R  11308  to  be  con.sidered  this 
week  is  concerned  with  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Hnmianities  Act  of  :965. 

To  increa.se  your  apprt  ciation  of  the 
necessity  for  the  continuing  studv  of  arts 
and  humanities  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  happy  to  place  in  the  Record  these 
remarks  with  this  article.  "The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanitie.s — A  Self- 
Portrait."  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Internationa!  Arts  Ne-.vsletter, 
March  1968: 

The  National  ENDfiwMFNT  for  thi   Ht man- 
ITIES — A  Self-Portrait 

The  Icglslati'.e  effort  to  create  a  unified 
Federal  program  oi  support  for  the  human- 
ities began  in  1964.  largely  in  response  to  a 
report  by  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
spo;;soied  by  the  .American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  Che  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
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Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  The  report  of 
this  Commission  began  with  the  statement 
that 

"The  humanltlee  are  the  study  of  that 
which  Is  mr>8t  human  Throughout  mans 
conscious  past  they  have  played  an  essential 
role  In  forming,  preserving,  and  transform- 
ing the  siyrlal,  moral  and  aesthetic  values  of 
every  man  In  every  age  One  cannot  speak 
of  history  or  culture  apart  from  the  human- 
ities Thpy  not  only  record  our  lives:  our 
lives  are  the  very  substance  they  are  made 
of    Their  subject   Is  every  man  " 

In  the  report,  the  Commission  stressed  two 
fundiunental  points:  li  rhat  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  activities  In  the  humanities 
are  In  the  ntitlonal  Interest  and  consequently 
deserve  financial  support  by  the  Federal  Oov. 
eminent;  and  2)  that  Federal  fund.s  for  this 
purp'jee  should  be  adnrilnlstered  bv  a  new 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Humanities  Foundation 

The  first  Congressional  propoaal  came  in 
August  1964.  when  Congressman  William  S. 
Moorheud.  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  a 
bill,  on  which  no  action  was  taken,  to  eetab- 
llsh  an  independent  agency  tor  the  advance- 
ment of  culture  In  a  speech  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity a  mof»«h  later.  President  Johnson  en- 
dorsed the  Id**,  saying: 

"The  values  of  our  tree  and  compassionate 
society  are  as  vital  to  our  national  success 
as  the  skills  of  our  technical  and  sclentlflc 
age  And  I  look  with  the  greatest  of  favor 
upon  the  prnptisal  for  a  national  found  i- 
tlon  for  the  humanities  " 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
89th  Congress  the  following  January,  the 
President  agiiln  endorsed  the  concept  of  a 
national  agency  for  the  arta  and  humanities. 
Three  months  later,  on  March  10  1965.  he 
Iriinsmitted  the  Administration's  recom- 
mend.itlons  for  a  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  Congress,  with 
the  statement  that: 

"The  humanities  are  an  effort  to  explore 
the  nature  of  mans  culture  and  to  deepen 
understanding  of  the  sources  and  goals  of 
human  activity.  Out  recommendations  recog- 
nu'e  this  etTort  aa  a  central  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican national  purpos*.  and  provide  modest 
support  to  those  whose  work  offers  promise 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  understand- 
ing " 

The  result  of  presidential  and  congres- 
sional interest  was  PL.  89-21)9,  creating  the 
National  Foundation  on  tne  Aj'.s  ana  the 
Humanities,  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  C;a;borne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson.  Jr  ,  of  New 
Jersey,  passed  the  Senate  on  June  10  and  the 
House  oi  Repre*e:itatives,  with  minor  amend- 
ments, on  September  15  The  Senate  agreed 
to  the  House  version  of  the  bill  on  September 
16.  and  the  Pres.deut  signed  It  into  law  on 
September  29.  1965 

The  Endowment  has  ,i  broad  legislative 
mandate  with  regard  to  Its  activities  The 
charge  authorizes  the  Endowment  to: 

(1)  develop  and  encoura»;e  the  pursuit  o»' 
a  national  policy  lor  the  promotion  of  prog- 
ress and  scholarship  In  the  humanities. 

(2  I  initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potent  al  of 
the  United  States  In  the  humanities  by  mak- 
ing .irrangements  (including  grants,  lo.ios. 
and  other  forms  of  assistance)  with  individ- 
uals or  groups  to  support  such  activities. 

{i\  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  in- 
stitutions or  individuals  for  training  and 
workshops  In  the  humanities  Fellowships 
awarded  to  indi'.iduals  under  this  au'h  >r;:v 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research 
at  appropriate  nonprofit  institutions  selei'ted 
by  the  recipient  of  such  aid.  for  stated  pe- 
riods of  time; 

(4i  foster  the  Interchange  of  Information 
In  the  humanities: 

>61  support  the  publication  of  schjlarly 
works  In  the  humanities 

To  accomplish  the  function  vested  in  the 
Endowment   by   law.  Congress  eatablished   a 


chairman  of  the  Endowment,  who  appoints 
the  staflf.  and  who  Is  also  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanltlee.  an  ad- 
visory group  of  twenty-six  distinguished  pri- 
vate citizens  apF>olnted  by  the  President  for 
staggered  terms  Dr  Barnaby  C  Keeny  for- 
mer president  of  Brown  University,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Endowment  In  1966,  he 
succeeded  the  interim  Chairman.  Dr  Henry 
Allen  Moe  The  National  Council,  which  met 
three  times  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  serves 
to  advise  the  Chairman  on  policy  and  grants 

The  Chairman  who  Is  solely  responsible 
for  policy  decision.  Is  assisted  by  a  staff 
divided  Into  three  operating  divisions  and 
two  staff  offices  corresponding  to  the  preeent 
major  activities  of  the  Endowment  These 
are  Education  and  Public  Programs,  Pellow- 
shipw.  Research  and  Publication,  the  Office  of 
the  Chairman,  and  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Analysis  This  last  entity  coordinates  the 
overall  planning  of  the  Endowment,  advises 
the  Chairman  of  long-range  activities  and  di- 
rections, and  conducts  modest  grant-making 
activities 

Individuals  and  organizations  Interested 
In  securing  Endowment  funds  apply  for 
grants  for  projects  which  conform  to  the 
guidelines  of  the  Endowment  programs  as 
determined  by  the  Chairman,  the  Council, 
and  the  staff.  All  appUcatlotvs  are  screened 
by  the  Endowment  staff  to  determine  their 
clarity,  completeness,  and  eligibility  for 
support;  and  are  then  studied  by  outside 
consultants  and  or  panels  of  reviewers  who 
report  on  the  quality  of  the  proposals  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Council.  Tlie 
Council  then  reviews  the  proposals  .md  ad- 
vLses  'he  Chairman  who  commits  the  En- 
dowments funds 

The  Endowment  tries  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  Federal  or  private  activity  both  in 
development  of  programs  and  in  support 
of  applications.  Consequently,  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  field  of  education  have  been  an 
objective.  Chief  among  these  agencies  are 
the  Umted  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  In  terms  of  co- 
operation with  private  agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  .Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1J65  provides  that  unrestricted 
gifts  made  by  private  individuals  and  orga- 
nliatlons  may  be  matched  with  Federal 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Endowment. 

The  legislative  mandate  of  the  Humani- 
ties Endowment  is  sufficiently  broad,  and 
the  human.ties  themsel-.  ea  are  so  diversi- 
fied that  the  chief  task  of  the  past  two 
years  has  been  to  Identify  areas  of  greatest 
need  and  U)  develi^p  methods  of  supporting 
them  The  Endownu-nt.  in  Its  initial  stages, 
decided  to  concentrate  upon  four  broad  but 
closely  relat«l  objectives:  li  the  support 
of  education  at  all  levels.  2i  the  stimula- 
tion of  public  understanding  and  use  of  the 
humanitii>s;  3i  'he  support  of  Individuals 
through  fellowship  programs:  and  4i  sup- 
port of  research  and  publication  which  Is 
important  to  the  development  of  scholarlv 
fields,  as  well  as  likely  to  have  an  Impact 
upon  a  broader  public. 

The  public  programs  of  the  Endowment 
have  two  major  emphases:  developing  the 
vehicles  of  humanistic  knowledge  and  en- 
couraging direct  confrontation  of  the  public 
with  the  hui.ianltles.  This  is  a  dual  effor* 
to  help  existing  Institutions  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  humanities,  and  to  better 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  humanities. 

In  the  area  ot  elementary  and  secondary 
'-•ducation.  the  Endowment  has.  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half  focused  greatest  attention 
on  proposals  lor  programs  which  will  help 
disseminate  currlcular  innovations  through- 
out the  schools  of  certain  regions  and.  ul- 
timately, throughout  the  country.  Always, 
there  has  been  a  gap  between  the  develop- 


ment of  Improved  curricula  and  their  Im- 
plementation in  the  sch(X5l  program,  and 
this  gap  is  often  widened  by  a  lack  of  con- 
tact between  university  and  secondarv 
school  teaching  staffs 

As  an  approach  to  a  solution  of  this 
problem,  the  Endowment  announced  in 
November  of  1967  award  of  a  grant  for 
$50  000  a  sum  which  represents  a  S25.0OO 
unrestricted  gift  to  the  Endowment  from 
the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  Educational 
Corporation  matched  with  an  equal  sum  m 
federal  funds,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Humanities  In  the  Schools  The  Chair- 
man, Dr  Frederick  Jackson.  President  of 
Clark  University,  will  preside  over  a  group 
of  twenty-five  distinguished  citizens  rep- 
resenting all  areas  of  endeavor  The  Com- 
mission win  meet  approximately  every  two 
months  throughout  the  academic  year  and 
win  make  general  recommendations  regard- 
ing humamtles  subject  matter  and  curricu- 
lum revision. 

Aa  a  second  focus  of  concentration,  the 
Endowment  Is  Interested  In  programs  for  the 
culturally  deprived  For  example,  during  the 
summer  of  1967.  the  Endowment,  again  with 
private  gifts  matched  by  federal  funds,  sup- 
F>orted  the  WashlnKton-based  Prlends-Mor- 
gan  Project.  In  this  program,  children  from 
Morgan  Elementary  School  lan  iiuier-citv 
public  school  In  the  District  of  Columbia i 
and  from  Sldwell  Friends  Ix5wer  School  la 
private  District  of  Columbia  day  school!  were 
enrolled  In  a  summer  program  stressing  mas- 
tery of  basic  skills  of  reading,  mathematics, 
ilstening,   ;ind   observation 

These  goals  were  purstied  through  activi- 
ties centered  on  the  art-s  The  program  per- 
mitted children  ot  limited  cultural  back- 
ground to  have  greater  contact  with  a  va- 
riety of  cultural  resources  and  provided  valu- 
able contact  between  youngsters  of  diverse 
age.  It  successfully  demonstrated  that  the 
humanities  serve  as  a  highly  appropriate 
vehicle  to  help  children  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  society  and  heritage. 

The  goal  of  the  Endowment  to  fund  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  secondary  school 
teaching  Is  matched  by  a  program  for  college 
staff  By  providing  greater  opportunities  for 
the  humanist.  It  Is  hoped  that  more  talented 
people  will  consider  entering  the  humanities 
and  humanistic  social  sciences,  .md  will,  by 
virtue  of  their  larger  numbers  .w.d  Improved 
position,  speak  with  ttreatcr  .luthorlty  on 
matters  relevant  to  higher  education. 

The  Endowment  h.ts  supported  two  types 
of  projects  designed  to  improve  the  level  of 
teaching  In  colleges  and  univorsitlcs  The 
first  of  these,  teaching  residencies.  Is  :in  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  graduate  student  or 
young  instruct^'ir  planning  a  te:ichi!ig  career 
In  higher  educ:Ulon  spends  a  year  at  coileec 
working  under  the  guidance  of  an  older,  ex- 
perienced faculty  member.  During  this  year 
bf  internship.  It  Is  expected  that  he  will 
develop  teaching  skills  that  will  serve  Iiim 
well  during  his  career.  As  a  second  approach 
to  the  challenge  of  imiirovlng  college  and 
unlverfity  instruction,  the  EndowTnent  has 
.ilso  supported  programs  to  encourage  co- 
operative projects  among  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  colleges  .md  universities  In  the 
same  region  will  benefit  from  a  pooling  of 
resources  and  faculties. 

The  public  programs  of  the  Endowment 
have  as  their  objective  the  stlinulatlon  oi 
public  Interest  In  the  hvimanlties  In  order 
to  help  create  in  .American  public  life  a 
climate  'n  which  the  human  dimensions  ol 
problems  can  be  more  clearly  seen,  and  more 
centrally  considered.  This  is  also  achieved 
through  two  major  programs,  one  promoting 
the  development  oi  vehicles  through  which 
the  humanities  can  be  disseminated  to  the 
public — communications  media,  museums, 
historical  societies,  and  other  such  institu- 
tions; the  other  dealing  with  efforts  to  pro- 
vide direct  confrontation  of  the  public  with 
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the  humanities  through  support  lor  public 
conferences,  regional  activities,  and  activi- 
ties directed  at  special  segments  ol  the  pub- 
lic, for  example,  women.  dl.«;advantaged  chil- 
dren, the  culturally  and  educationally  de- 
prived. Indians,  and  convicts. 

Last  year,  in  working  out  ways  to  aid  these 
groups  and  organizations  effectively,  the 
Kndowinent  chose  two  areas  of  specialization, 
strengthening  the  capacities  of  television  and 
newspapers  to  handle  material  of  humanistic 
content,  and  improving  the  training  of  mu- 
seum and  historical  society  personnel.  In 
November,  the  Endowment  announced  award 
of  two  separate  grants  totaling  $100,000  to 
the  American  Association  lor  State  and  Local 
History  This  represents  the  first  step  in  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  develop  the  ability  of  the  na- 
tion's historical  societies  to  disseminate  the 
humanities  to  the  general  public  There  are 
over  :i  500  historical  societies  with  an  esti- 
niHted  meinbershlp  of  between  two  and  three 
million  Americans 

The  first  grant  was  made  lor  a  study  of  the 
present  financing  of  historical  societies,  and 
the  dimensions  of  support  needed  for  the  so- 
cieties to  play  a  major  role  m  American  com- 
munity life.  Additionally,  the  study  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  societies  and 
.ither  interested  organizations  about  pro- 
grams which  they  should  undertake  in  order 
to  attract  greater  financial  support  and  make 
.in  impact  upon  larger  numbers  of  citizens. 
The  study  will  be  supervised  by  a  committee 
of  ten  distinguished  citizens  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  Americm  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History.  The  second  grant 
was  made  to  support  a  continuing  program 
of  seminars  and  institutes  designed  to  im- 
prove the  competence  of  historical  society 
personnel  This  Is  the  second  grant  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Endowment  has  made  to 
he  .Association. 

The  Endowment  supports  two  fellowship 
programs,  senior  and  junior,  both  providing 
tunds  for  uninterrupted  lull-time  study  and 
research.  The  .senior  fellowships  support  es- 
tablished scholars  and  the  junior  program 
t'rants  stipends  to  those  .-cholars  who  have 
recently  completed  their  professional  train- 
ing .aid  have  embarked  on  their  careers.  In 
•he  last  year,  of  ;t  total  of  876  applications 
:or  both  these  programs.  285  awards  were 
made  to  scholars  In  186  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  forty-four  states  and  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

In  the  Senior  Fellowship  program.  last 
year's  budget  permitted  the  Endowment  to 
grant  fifty-seven  ye.ir-long  lellowships  to 
scholars  whose  contributions  to  humane 
learning  have  .slready  brought  them  distinc- 
tion. Tliesp  men  .ind  women  were  the  first 
recipients  ol  .Senior  Fellovvshlps.  Two  months 
.igo.  ill  Novemljer.  the  Endowment  announced 
.iward  of  thirty-three  more  such  awards.  This 
Matter  group  was  chosen  from  approximately 
600  .ipplicants.  250  of  whom  were  judged  to 
be  extremely  well  qualified.  All  fellows  re- 
ceived sums  equal  to  their  previous  year's 
.-salary,  up  to  ;i  maximum  of  ?15.000.  In  "addi- 
tion, when  the  proposed  research  so  justified, 
travel  funds  were  granted. 

The  range  in  subject  matter  of  the  studies 
uudert.iken  by  these  Senior  Fellows  is  as 
broad  as  the  liumanitles  themselves.  It  In- 
cluded a  particularly  larce  number  of  proj- 
ects focused  on  the  understanding  of  con- 
•emporary  problems  in  the  United  States, 
.imong  them.  "The  American  West  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  and  ".American  Society 
iid  Culture  during  World  War  II."  Other 
studies  included  biographical  works  on  such 
literary  figures  ,is  Jonathan  Swift  and  James 
Femmore  Cooper.  Anthropologists  are  delving 
:nto  the  early  history  of  the  Mediterranean 
'■vorld  Research  in  art.  history,  music,  foreign 
.anguages  and  literatures,  and  interdiscipli- 
nary .ireas  ;is  well  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Senior  Fellows  who.  in  themselves,  would 
comprise  an  extraordinary  university  human- 
ities faculty. 


For  the  younger  scholar,  the  nature  of  the 
academic  world  bears  an  inherent  contradic- 
tion. During  the  years  of  work  leading  to  his 
doctoral  degree,  he  is  trained  to  do  scholarly 
research  and  required  to  read  broadly  in  order 
to  develop  his  capacity  as  a  scholar-teacher. 
However,  for  the  first  years  after  he  enters 
the  teaching  profession,  he  is  a.ssigned  heavy 
teaching  loads  and  various  admlnistrathe 
duties,  all  of  which  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  development  as  a  researcher.  Too 
often,  there  is  a  danger  that  he  will  be 
trapped  in  a  cycle  of  no  time  for  study  and 
research,  no  study  or  research  accomplished. 
therefore,  no  reward  of  released  time  lor 
research. 

The  Endowment,  in  its  jirogram  for  the 
younger  scholar  attempts  to  alleviate  this 
problem  In  two  ways:  1)  by  .iw.itdlng  sum- 
mer stipends  which  release  him  from  the 
necessity  of  teaching  during  the  summer 
and,  2)  by  offering  fellowships  whlcli  are  ade- 
quate to  free  the  young  scholar  for  six  to 
eight  months.  The  younger  scholar  fellow- 
ships provide  the  time  to  initiate,  if  not  com- 
plete, a  major  research  project  Both  plans 
give  the  younger  scholar  the  research  mo- 
mentum" needed  to  carry  him  through  the 
next  few  years  until  sabbatical  :iik1  other 
research  opportunities  become  available. 

During  the  last  year,  100  lellowships  and 
130  summer  stipends  were  awarded  to 
younger  scholars.  As  Is  also  cliaracterlstlc  of 
the  senior  fellowships,  their  studies  range 
through  all  of  the  humanistic  di.'ciplines. 
While  It  Is  not  a  requirement  of  tlie  pro- 
gram, the  plans  of  most  of  these  scholars 
Include  publication  of  the  results  of  their 
studies.  Thus  dual  objectives  are  met;  the 
first,  the  development  of  the  individual's 
skills  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  and,  the  sec- 
ond, the  production  of  knowledge  available 
to  all  those  interested  in  the  humanities. 

In  order  to  gain  a  wide  geographical  and 
Institutional  spread  among  fellowship  recip- 
ients, the  Endowment  requires  that  appli- 
cants for  the  younger  scholar  progmm  be 
nominated  by  their  institutions.  Each  insti- 
tution is  limited  to  one  nominee  for  each  of 
the  two  awards.  This  me.ms  tliat  each  appli- 
cant, having  already  been  chosen  in  coinpetl- 
tlon  with  his  peers  on  his  own  campus,  is 
presented  as  the  best  of  the  many  good  young 
scholar-teachers  In  his  institution.  It  is 
therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  vir- 
tually all  applicants  are  deserving  of  support 
and  an  award  to  any  one  of  them  would  be  a 
sound  Investment  In  this  country's  scholarly 
and  educational  manpower. 

In  the  areas  of  research  and  publication, 
the  Endowment  supported  a  very  broad  jro- 
gram  designed  to  further  appreciably  'ne 
development  and  dissemination  n'.  liumai.is- 
tlc  knowledge.  It  is  !=ignlfjcant  that  ir.nch  of 
what  all  Americans  read  and  tec  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  based  upon  hum.'iiiistlc  re- 
search. For  example,  the  historical  present. i- 
tlons  on  television  showing  the  coiiciitions  of 
living  and  the  attitudes  toward  life  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  based  upon  recon- 
structions developed  by  scholars  in  the  iui- 
manities.  The  same  is  true  of  liistorical  iiov- 
els.  and.  Indeed,  of  most  books,  whether  lic- 
tlon  or  nonfiction.  on  non-techiucrl  stibjects 
The  attitudes  of  the  authors  and  their  char- 
acters, and  the  setting  in  which  each  author 
l)laces  his  characters  all  depend  to  :i  certain 
degree  upon  humanistic  research. 

In  the  last  year,  a  total  of  $1,439,498  was 
funded  to  eight-one  research  and  publica- 
tion projects.  .Amoiig  the  most  significaiit 
was  the  Endowment'ii  contribution  to  the 
Modern  Languages  .Association  Center  for 
Editions  of  American  Authors.  This  grant  will 
permit  jircparation  and  publiciition  of  criti- 
cal editions  of  the  works  of  major  American 
nlneteenth-ceiitury  authors.  .Six  \oiumes  m 
this  series  wall  appear  this  spring,  .imong 
them.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  The  Marble 
Faun,  and  Herman  Melville's  Typec  and 
Omoo.  Editors  are  currently  t^-orking  on  texts 


by  Mark  Twain.  Washington  Irving.  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
Walt  Whitman 

The  grant  program  for  research  and  pub- 
lication will  also  make  possible  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  age  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, publication  of  the  letters  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis.  and  support 
for  an  American  Historical  Association  proj- 
ect to  assist  scholars  by  organizing  the  \ast 
amount  of  material  not  now  fully  available 
to  American  historians.  Also,  it  will  provide 
uniquely  valuable  source  material  on  the 
careers  of  Dwight  D  Eisenhower  and  .Adlal 
Stevenson,  contribute  to  our  kiiowledge  of 
classical  and  American  archaeological  sites 
and  provide  training  resources  for  young 
American  archaeologists,  and  initiate  the  first 
publication  of  the  complete  works  of  John 
Dewey. 

As  a  final  note  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Endf.iv.'nient  is  to  support  American  research 
institutes  abroad.  Last  year,  a  small  contri- 
bution was  made  to  the  American  research 
institute  in  T^irkey  as  a  pilot  effort  to  test 
the  '.alidlty  of  a  larger  program  in  this  area 
of  endeavor.  Research  institutes  abroad  ser\e 
as  bases  from  which  American  scholars  (..n 
work  without  having  to  cope  individually 
with  problems  of  office  space,  liouslng.  and 
in-country  travel,  all  of  which  can  be 
troublesome  and  time-consuming  in  the 
scholar.  Such  institutes  facilitate  the  schol- 
ar's access  to  the  resources  ol  tlie  host  coun- 
tries by  serving  as  centers  uf  communication 
and  cooperative  endeavor  between  .Amerlc.in 
and  foreign  srhc^Iars. 

Tlie  end  piirpo.'-e  ;^f  :his  .-upport  uf  research 
and  scholarship  is  to  make  knowledge  :n  ..li- 
able to  all  .Americans  ?o  that  tliey  can  tonn 
better  judgnients  to  carry  out  their  hea- \ 
rcsponsibility  to  themselves  and  to  the  coun- 
try. Both  the  lellowshlp  and  research  jiro- 
grains  feed  directly  into  ihe  Endowmeii; 's 
educ.itlon  programs,  which  touch  that  per- 
centage of  our  population  enrolled  in  schools 
•iiid  ro:;eecs:  and  into  the  public  programs, 
■.vhlch  seek  to  remedy  ,'.n  Important  defi- 
<  lency  of  AmericTti  education,  namely  the 
unevenness  of  teaching  quality  in  the 
jiumanities  In  the  long  run,  the  major  edu- 
cational effort  will  be  in  colleges  .-iid 
universities 

Last  year,  as  Indicated  above,  the  Endow- 
ment .supported  two  small  program?-  one  to 
encour.'ige  cooperation  ..mong  institutions, 
the  other  to  improve  college  teaching 
through  support  of  residency  programs  where 
graduate  stucients  te.ich  tinder  -he  .super- 
vision of  older,  experieiiccd  colleigues  I'ro.n 
these  small  beginnings,  'he  Endowment  ex- 
perts to  develop  lour  major  higlier  education 
programs:  the  first,  grants  for  :i  stltutlon  ,1 
planning  .md  support:  'he  second,  divisional, 
departmental,  and  professional  school  sup- 
por;  for  particul.>r  purposes;  the  third,  iiuer- 
;i.sti:utional  toopeiaiion;  and  the  lourin. 
imp.'ovenient  of  te.ichmg. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  ii.ive  suf- 
fered m  the  !.is'  decade  from  a  lack  of  funds 
necessarv  'o  develop  their  prn-rrnms  in  the 
humanities  .-.nd  have  benefited  from  the 
availability  of  funds  for  The  development  of 
programs  m  the  sciences.  The  result  h,.s 
bee;i  a 'considerable  imbalance  -.vnic-h  is  iij- 
crcasinsily  felt  by  students  md  faculty.  The 
Endowment  hopes  ..rsl  to  make  some  small 
planning  grants  which  will  en:-ble  Institu- 
tions ?o  cievplop  progr.Tms  for  improving 
mstniction  in  the  humanities  both  at  the 
undergraduate  and  gradu.ue  levels  Sub- 
stantial grants  would  then  be  made  to  'ho.-^e 

Institutions  would  be  selected  which  have 
tliP  potential  to  develop  into  outsl.'.nding 
r-enters  of  teaching  and  research.  The  grants 
might  range  from  one  to  three  and  one-h.Tlf 
million  dollars  spread  over  a  period  of  three 
to  seven  years.  Institutions  would  be  .-ought 
which  would  serve  .is  exemplary  mixieis  for 
the  development  -  f  .i  geographicallv  dis- 
tributed  n.iticnal   pnttern-  large  urban   and 
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state   universities,    and    srrirtll-r   Iiber.U   i>rfs 
ooUeges 

In  the  area  of  public  programn.  as  in  edu- 
cational ones,  the  Endowment  pl.ins  to  ex- 
pand those  proRrani.s  aire  idy  su -cessfully 
Inltuued  In  idrtillon.  U  foresees  supporting 
conferences  on  major  public  issues  to  which 
the  humanities  are  relevnnt  and  disseminat- 
ing 'he  conclusions  of  their  sessions  tnrough 
the  expanded  use  of  the  media,  particularly 
te'.evlsion  Such  efforts  already  exist,  but  (hey 
only  rfifh  small  groups  In  the  realm  of 
television  the  Endowmenl  envisions  n  i?r»nt 
progrim  whi-h  will  sponsor  programs  on 
humanities  subjects 

In  time,  the  Endowment  h('p*=  to  develop 
a  n  itlon.i!  renter  or  a  srrlea  of  regional 
centers  for  the  humanuies  it  which  young 
resear'-her'i  f.in  work  wuii  ma' ure  schol.irs 
Ar,  a  next  step,  it  would  be  most  appropri.ite 
th.it  relevant  concluMons  re.iclicd  be  com- 
municated to  decision  nialters.  p'lrtirularly 
those  in  government  In  such  a  minr.er  the 
hum.iniMes  can  play  a  stronger  rnle  in  our 
national  life  What  has  thus  far  been  ac- 
complished U  only  a  promue  of  what  may 
come  m  the  future  if  the  Ei-.dowment  is 
given  the  yieaiis  to  carry  out  Its  mandate 
to  -erve  the. American  people  is  they  need 
and  deservi"  *n  be  served 


CALL  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  PROBE 

Mr-  HALL.  Mr.  Sp--Mkfr.  I  a.sic  unani- 
nious  consent  m  uddres.s  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
rtiarks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri' 

There  was  no  obiecf.on 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  .some  3  weeks 
ago  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  pub- 
lished a  :iews  article  exposing  the  meet- 
ing between  Federal  Judge  John  W. 
Oliver  Missouri  Governor  Warren 
Hearnes.  and  Democrat  leaders  of  the 
Missoun  Legislature.  The  problem  of 
Mi.ssouri  s  ccngressional  redistricting 
wa.s  discussed.  This  ex  parte  communi- 
cation was  a  ferious  breach  of  judicial 
ethics,  .since  Judue  Oliver  wrote  the 
ma.'ority  deci.sion  that  struck  down 
Missoun  s  congressional  redtstricting 
and  since  Judge  Oliver,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  a  three-man  Federal 
court  may  once  again  rule  upon  any  new 
redistricting  plan  that  may  emerge  from 
the  present  special  session  of  the 
Mi.-.soun  Legislature. 

Two  wetj'ks  a-'o.  Mr  Speaker.  I  called 
for  a:;  '.nvestigation  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  into  the  un- 
precedented acts  of  Judge  Oliver.  In  the 
n'.eantime  other  Members  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana  have  asked  for  similar  investi- 
gations due  to  the  results  of  congres- 
sional redistricting  decisions  within  their 
States  It  is  not  results  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  nearly  so  much  as  the 
breach  of  legal  propriety  and  ethics  to 
which  I  address  my  request  for  an  in- 
vestigation The  people  of  Missouri  also 
want  to  know  the  answers  to  the  many 
questions  that  arise  because  of  Judge 
Olivers  conduct.  Only  a  congressional 
investigation  can  resolve  these  questions. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  In  an 
editorial  entitled.  •Call  for  Congres- 
sional Probe."  pnnted  in  their  February 
15.  1968  edition,  requests  that  the  "air 
be  cleared'  by  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  Judge  Oliver. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

C"ALL    KOR   ri>NGRESalONAt.   PROBE    IN    THE   JtIDC.E 

Ot.ivER  Case 
Congrei^sniiUi  Durward  G  Hall  of  Missouri 
h.is  made  a  LrencJiaiU  demand  U{>on  the 
House  Judiciary  ComnUttee  for  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  Kansas  City's  District  Judge 
John  W  Oliver  in  his  griiesly  Indiscreet  con- 
duct regarding  Missouri  conj?resslonal  redis- 
tricting. 

Indiscreet  !s  a  mild  description  Indeed  of 
Judge  Oliver's  conferences  with  Gov  WiU-ren 
E  Hearnes  and  other  Democratic  chiefs,  at 
which  redistricting  plans  were  discussed 
while  the  Issue  waa  still  within  the  judge's 
jurisdiction. 

Judge  Oliver  should  be  disqualified  from 
all  further  c  inslderatlon  of  redistricting.  He 
should  be  reprimanded  by  the  Supreme 
Court  The  House  Judiciary  ComnUttee  has 
an  obligation  U)  make  an  exhaustive  probe  of 
Judge  Oliver's  arrant  breach  of  judicial 
propriety 

Mr  Hall  declared  the  Judge's  conduct 
severely  tarnishes  the  federal  judiciary,  over 
which  the  House  committee  ha.s  definite  con- 
trols The  Congressman  called  the  Oliver 
'lemeanrr  a  ■serlnus  breath  of  judicial 
ethics.  '  .IS  most  in  the  .■^tat*.  regardless  of 
political  partv,  .must  consider  it  to  lie 

Rep  R  J  iBtisi  King.  GOP  leader  of  the 
Missouri  House.  Insists  the  Judge  resign  or 
be  ousted 

This  week  Chairman  Em.iniicl  Cellcr  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  stated  he  has 
given  a  "great  deal"  of  consideration  to 
charges  about  Judge  Oliver  and  .isked  Con- 
gressman Hill  for  any  additional  inlorma- 
tion. 

What  more  information  could  be  needed? 
Judge  Oliver  solicited  meetings  with  Gov 
Hearnes  and  Stat*  Rep  F  E  Copeland.  au- 
thor of  a  gerrymander  pl.ui  tor  redistricting. 
hatched  after  a  three-Judge  federal  panel  de- 
clared the  1967  redistricting  act  invalid. 
Judge  Oliver  was  .i  member  of  this  panel.  The 
conferences  were  held  secretly.  The  redls- 
'rictmg  istue  w.is  .idmlttedly  discussed. 

Judge  Oliver's  court  still  lias  Jurisdiction 
i)ver  the  Issue,  which  h.as  been  .ippealed  to 
•.he  tJnlted  States  Supreme  Court.  It  l.s  {xjs- 
slble  Judge  Oliver  might  be  called  upon  to 
rule  on  .t  new  retilstrlcting  plan,  when  one 
is  devised. 

The  Judge  has  .i  long  record  of  vigorous 
labor  In  the  Democratic  vineyard,  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  District  Court  bench 
He  has  been  a  partisan  ixjlltical  worker  in 
every  national  ciunpaign  from  1932  until  he 
was  made  a  Judge 

His  breach  of  legal  propriety  has  smirched 
the  federal  bench.  When  asked  about  his 
meetings  with  Democratic  [xjlltlcal  figures, 
he  fobbed  them  off  .is  "social"  talks,  when  ob- 
viously they  centered  on  redistricting  which 
he  should  have  discussed  with  no  one.  let 
.ilone  political  leaders 

Was  he  seeking  to  tell  'he  Governor  what 
kind  of  a  redistricting  the  court  would  ap- 
prove, before  a  new  proposal  had  been 
adopted?  Was  he  attempting  to  dictate  re- 
districting for  the  state?  W.os  he  lifting  .i 
threat  that  the  court  would  order  its  own 
redistricting.  which  in  fact  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional or  other  right  for  a  court  to  do? 
These  are  legitimate  questions.  They  are 
questions  the  congressional  committee 
should  demand  answered. 

Sufficient  facts  are  already  known  to  war- 
rint  a  thorough  congressional  .■scrutiny  of 
Judge  Oliver's  conduct  In  this  whole  is.sue. 
We  believe  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  a  duty  to  order  an  Inquiry  forUiwlth. 


OUR  3TLT3ENTS.  OUR  SCHOOLS, 
AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr      MATHIAS     uf     Maryland.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 


dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extr. menus  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  n'quest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland':' 

There  wa.s  no  obiection. 
Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  la.'^t  year,  when  tlie  ConL-ress 
pas.sed  leaislation  extending  the  draft  for 
4  more  years.  I  voiced  .strong  objections 
to  the  final  version  of  the  bill,  and  the 
lack  of  conciessirjnal  attention  to  le- 
form.  In  particular.  I  regretted  that  the 
Hou.se  gave  only  about  1  minute  to  the 
complicated  question  of  :;tudent  defer- 
ments. 

Now  the  consequences  of  that  ha.ste 
have  become  clear.  Uiiles.s  action  is  tak- 
en very  soon,  a  larL'e  iierccntage  of  our 
male  graduate  students  may  be  drafted 
ihis  summer 

Officials  at  the  University  of  Main- 
land, for  example,  hnve  piedieted  th.il. 
if  draft  calls  remain  high  and  the  law 
IS  not  chant,'ed.  there  may  l)e  a  loss  of 
uiJ  to  25  percent  of  the  university's  en- 
tire graduate  school  enrollment — up  lo 
2,100  young  men.  out  of  a  total  exjiecli-d 
enrollment  of  about  8.320 

If  this  occurs.  Maryland — and  all  uiii- 
versitie.s — will  lose,  on  short  notice,  many 
of  the  teaching  assistants  they  had 
counted  on  to  instruct  undergraduates 
Many  imixirtaiit  research  jiiojects  \m11 
be  delayed,  and  a  .serious  cnmp  will  be 
put  in  our  programs  for  advanced  teach- 
er trainirm  L"ni\frsity  iJlanning  has  al- 
ready l)een  disrupted  by  uncertainty 
about  enrollment,  demand  for  fellow- 
ships, and  needs  for  faculty  and  facili- 
ties. Of  cour.se  the  same  uncertainty  is 
troubling  the  students  who  could  be  ai- 
lected— at  least  jno  oOO  ni  the  Nation  .is 
a  whole. 

The  current  i)rublem  .iio.se  becau.-c  the 
1967  law  restricted  students — 2-S — de- 
ferments to  undergraduates.  Last  vcar, 
those  young  men  already  in  graduate 
.schools  were  generally  permitted  to  fin- 
ish the  academic  year,  so  this  June 
botli  they  .ind  the  1968  college  :;iaduatcs 
will  be  liable  for  the  draft 

The  n(  w  '.aw  .iives  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  authority  to  designate 
occupations  and  fields  of  study  as  "es- 
sential" and  thus  diiir  men  in  tho,-e 
fields.  But  the  Council  has  now  ducked 
.  the  decision  to  the  local  boards. 

Finally,  under  the  law  the  President 
can  decide,  bv  executive  order,  which  a'-e 
groups  should  be  drafted  first.  His 
liresent  rulinu  is  'oldest  first.  "  moaniiu 
that  the  24-year-old  graduate  student 
'.vho  becomes  1-A  next  summer  is  more 
likely  to  be  called  than  a  19-year-old. 
This  system  could  be  changed  to  'youu'-i:- 
est  first,"  or  the  ages  could  be  "mixed. ' 
hut  the  President  has  not  chosen  to 
change  the  sy.<-tem. 

All  of  the  reasonable  solutions  at  Ihi.s 
point  have  liabilities.  If  student  exemp- 
tions are  extended  to  all  in  graduate 
.school,  advanced  study  could  become  a 
shelter  for  avoidins  the  draft  forever. 
If  (.  ccupational  deferments  are  granted 
to  some  fields,  imbalances  and  strains 
in  the  universities  will  be  produced.  Yet 
.some  action,  amonu  unhappy  and  limited 
alternatives,  is  imperative. 

In    a    broader    sense,    this    dilemma 
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dramatizes  the  fact  that  the  Selective 
Service  System,  which  was  created  over 
25  years  ago.  today  impo.ses  inequities 
and  in.iustices  on  many  individuals,  and 
is  inefficient  and  ineffective  in  serving 
national  needs.  The  draft  should  not 
have  been  extended  last  year  without 
tar  more  thought,  consideration  and 
care.  We  should  not  wait  another  4 
vears  to  seek  reforms. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
H  R    14743 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
i)revious  order,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  TalcottI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  chronic 
deficits  in  our  international  balance-of- 
payments  accounts  have  resulted  in 
large  dollar  balances  being  accumulated 
by  many  of  our  international  tf&ding 
partners.  Significant  amounts  of  these 
dollar  balances  have  been  converted  to 
gold  by  these  trading  partners  either 
through  their  central  banks  or  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
50  percent  reduction  in  our  gold  reserves 
over  the  last  8  years.  Today  we  find  our- 
selves with  about  $12  billion  in  gold  re- 
serves yet  we  have  foreign  claims  on  this 
gold  that  could  amount  to  as  much  as 
.s30  billion  if  these  claims  were  exercised. 

The  President  is  now  requesting  that 
the  Congress  in  effect  release  this  re- 
maining gold  to  foreign  claimants  with 
lew,  if  any,  strings  attached. 

We  are  told  that  this  action  is  prudent 
because  the  true  strength  of  the  dollar 
lies  in  our  vast  economic  and  industrial 
capacity  and  our  capability  to  produce 
more  and  better  goods  than  any  other 
nation  on  this  globe.  Gold,  we  are  told, 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  dollar. 

The  adnnnistration  asserts  that  this 
action  will  help  restore  international 
confidence  in  the  dollar  and  will  result 
in  a  lessening  of  demand  on  our  remain- 
ing gold  reserves. 

While  I  commend  the  lofty  aims  of 
this  optimi.stic  approach,  history  dictates 
that  realistic  safeguards  must  be 
adopted. 

It  .seems  ironic  to  me  that  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
U.S.  gold  by  United  States  citizens  who 
hold  tiltimate  title  to  it  while  our  inter- 
national trading  jiartners  and  foreign 
nationals  are  faced  with  no  such  restric- 
tion. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  in  order  to  remedy  these 
inequities  and  to  lielp  .•=alccuard  our  re- 
mainiim  uold  reserves.  I  am  tomorrow 
introducjna  a  bill  to  iirohibit  direct  and 
'ndirrct  transfers  of  !;o!d  bullion  from 
'he  United  States  to  countries  which  per- 
mit speculation  in  gold  bullion  by  private 
citizens,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  the  amendment  I 
plan  to  introduce  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  when  H.R.  14743  is 
called  up  for  debate: 

.Sec.  13.  Xotwithstr.ndlng  any  other  provl- 
.=-ion  of  law,  and  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  any  treaty  or  other  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  no  gold 
of  the  United  States  may  be  transferred  by 
.sale,  redemption,  or  otherwise  to 


(1)  any  nation  which  permits  private  citi- 
zens or  nationals  thereof  to  deal  In  gold 
bullion  in  any  manner;  or 

(2)  any  nation  which  permlt.s  any  gold 
held  by  It  to  be  transferred  directly  or 
through  any  financial  institution  ur  inter- 
mediary to  a  nation  described  in  paragraph 
11). 


MISTAKE  OF  PROVIDING    OF  ARMS 
TO  JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
IJrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  THOMr.sON)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georuia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the 
American  people  are  confused  and  be- 
wildered when  our  Government  pursues 
such  idiotic  courses  as  to  provide  arms  to 
a  nation  which  has  avowed  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  war  and  to  drive  the  Israelis 
into  the  sea. 

It  is  impo.ssible  for  me  to  understand 
the  reasoning  used  by  the  administra- 
tion which  prompted  tlie  decision  as  an- 
nounced last  week  that  ihe  United  States 
is  going  to  iirovide  additional  military 
hardware  and  arms  to  Jordan,  which 
along  with  the  United  Arab  Republic 
precipitated  the  armed  conflict  la.st  sum- 
mer, and  which  have  con.sistently  i  efu.sed 
to  work  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
with  their  neighbor,  Israel.  In  the  official 
statement  which  our  Government  re- 
leased along  with  its  announcement  that 
we  would  be  providing  arms  to  Jordan,  it 
was  inferred  that  this  was  in  the  be.st  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  for  if  we  did 
not  give  these  arms  to  Jordan,  surely 
Russia  would.  This  appears  to  be  some  of 
the  same  reasoning  used  as  to  why  we 
should  provide  the  money  to  build  an 
automobile  factory  in  Russia  becau.se  if 
we  do  not  someone  else  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  refuse  to  provide 
arms  to  Jordan,  and  if  Russia  does  pro- 
vide these  arms,  this  means  that  some- 
where else  in  the  world  there  will  be  fewer 
Russian  arms  available  for  other  coun- 
tries. By  our  providing  arms  to  Jordan, 
which  has  an  announced  intention  of  ag- 
gression against  Israel,  we  are  in  no  way 
furthering  the  cause  of  peace,  but  in- 
deed are  escalating  the  arms  race.  For 
surely  we  must  immediately  turn  around 
and  provide  Israel  with  all  the  necessary 
arms  to  counteract  the  new  threat  cre- 
ated by  American  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jordanians. 

I  was  very  interested  In  reading  that, 
according  to  Senator  Brewster,  who  is 
violently  opposed  to  this  idiotic  policy  of 
our  Government,  the  main  purchase  Item 
that  interests  Jordan  is  expected  to  be 
several  squadrons  of  U.S.  F-104  super- 
sonic Starfighters. 

I  am  certain  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
main  items  that  interests  Israel  as  well, 
for  the  Israelis  have  shown  a  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  geographical  integrity 
of  their  boundaries  from  ground  troops, 
and  certainly  if  they  are  to  be  protected 
against  air  attack  it  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary that  Israel  obtain  additional  super- 
sonic aircraft.  Inasmuch  as  France  is 
now  refusing  to  provide  these  aircraft,  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  balance  of  power,  supply  these 
to  Israel.  But  why  in  the  sake  of  sanity 


must  we  make  the  already  complex  prob- 
lem even  more  difficult  by  supplying  arms 
to  Jordan,  only  to  have  to  counter  them 
with  arms  to  Israel. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we,  the  American 
public,  is  going  to  have  to  let  out  .such  a 
howl  about  this  idiotic  course  being  pur- 
sued by  our  Government  that  sanity  will 
prevail  and  >t(ip  the  actual  shipment  of 
these  arms  to  Jordan,  a  nation  which  has 
avowed  to  following  a  course  of  aggres- 
sion against  its  neighbor,  and  which  has 
refused  to  ijur&ue  the  path  of  i^eace. 


KUPFERMAN        CHARC^ES        DRAFT 
CII-NGES    RUINOUS 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  i.ddre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  .Mr  Speaker,  the 
recent  chap.ce:-  iii  the  selective  ser\ice 
regulations  on  dralt  deferments  for 
gri.duatf  students  may  lesult  in  th2 
baiiknijitcy  of  educational  institutions 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Not  only  is  this  chan.'/e  contrary  to  the 
natione!  interests,  but  it  will  wreak  havoc 
in  industry  and  graduate  schools  for 
years  to  come,  and  this  is  not  to 
say  \'.!iat  effect  this  change  will  have  on 
tlie  .scientific  and  intellectual  leadership 
role  the  United  States  is  fichtina  to 
maintain  in  the  world  today. 

If  our  graduate  .schools  suffer  irrepara- 
ble harm  and  our  society  loses  a  venera- 
tion of  .scientists,  teachers,  jurists,  jjoets, 
and  philosophers,  history  will  record  this 
era  not  as  that  of  the  Great  Society 
but  as  the  "sick  society." 

I  call  upen  the  President  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  to  revise  their  ap- 
in'oach  and  avoid  educational  di.saster. 


NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  ijrcvious  order  of  tlie  Ho;i;^e 
the  gentleman  from  Nevv-  York  iMr. 
FarbsteinI  is  recoenized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  new  social  security  lecr- 
i-slation  providing  for  .sweci^ing  increases 
in  benefits  to  the  aged.  In  niy  judgment, 
we  have  a  fundamental  comm:tment  to 
our  elder  citizens  to  a.ssur?  them  a  life 
of  dignity  and  self-respect,  free  from 
normal  financial  worries.  The  present 
level  of  benefits  does  not  assure  them 
that  life.  They  are  inadequate  They 
must  be  increa.sed. 

The  lecrislation  I  am  introducing  today 
increases  social  .security  benefits  by  an 
average  of  35  i^ercent  and  establishes  a 
minimum  benefit  level  of  SlOO  for  an  in- 
dividual and  S150  for  a  coun'e.  as  com- 
i)ared  to  S55  and  S82.50  respectively  un- 
der present  law. 

The  Nation  has  been  aroused  in  recent 
years  by  disclosure  of  the  verj'  basic 
needs  of  the  aged  that  are  not  being  met. 
Tlie  elderly,  themselves,  have  been  led 
to  think  that  substantial  and  effective 
help  was  on  the  way  from  their  Govern- 
ment. But.  those  high  expectations  were 
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not  met  in  1967  and  may  turn  to  bitter 
frustration  if  Conaress  fails  to  act  mean- 
ingfully in  1968 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  also  calls  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-Uvin«  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  During  the  last  decade, 
average  social  security  benefits  have  in- 
creased 27  percent  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing ha.s  Increased  14  percent  It  is  ob- 
vious from  these  figures  that  over  half 
of  the  benefits  received  went  to  cover  us- 
ing living  costs  This  situation  must  be 
remedied 

One  of  the  longsunding  inequities  in 
social  security  has  been  the  limiution 
placed  on  widow  s  benefits  Present  law- 
limits  these  benefits  to  82'..  percent  of 
the  deceased  husband's  retirement  level 
This  bill  would  raise  her  benefit  to  the 
full  100  percent  that  her  husband  had 
received 

It  has  been  almost  3  years  since  Con- 
gress passed  that  landmark  in  social  leg- 
Lslation.  medicare  Recently,  the  medi- 
care program  completed  its  first  full  year 
of  a.sslstance  with  approximately  25  mil- 
lion medical"  bills  bt'ir.:,'  processed  under 
the  voluntary  part  and  about  5  million 
inpatients  receivn-.j;  benefits  Yet.  medi- 
cal costs  continue  to  climb  ar.d  many 
elder  citizens  continue  to  live  m  fear  of 
lunrf-term  illnesses  which  could  deplete 
their  life's  savings  One  of  the  bi^^i^est 
costs  experienced  in  any  illness  is  that  of 
druss.  Retrrettably.  drugs  are  not  covered 
under  medicare  Tiiey  should  be  My  bill 
proposes  such  coverage,  specifically  for 
all  pre.scnption  drugs. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  larue  urban 
areas  in  large  urban  States  like  New 
Y.jrk  fully  understand  the  trasic  impli- 
catioiis  of  the  welfare  restrictions  passed 
last  year  as  part  of  the  1967  Social  Se- 
cvinty  Amendments  I  am  speakin^i  of  the 
restrictiuns  placed  on  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  State  medicaid  programs  and  on 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
d-en— AFDC  The  conservatives  in  Con- 
irress  used  economy  as  an  excuse  for  cut- 
ting these  programs.  But  no  excuse  will 
negate  the  need  of  these  people  or  our 
unfulfilled  commitment  to  them  I  am. 
therefore,  introducing  amendments  re- 
pealing these  restrictive  measures  on 
medicaid  and  AFDC  and  eliminating  the 
cimpulsiM-y  work-training  program  un- 
der AFDC 

Mr  Speaker,  our  Nation  lies  at  the 
crossroads  We  can  either  ignore  the 
pli-ht  of  those  Americans  who  fail  to 
.share  in  the  benefits  of  our  rich  society. 
or  we  can  move  to  strengthen  and  cor- 
rect our  program  of  assistance  to  fill 
these  needs  I  propose  that  we  strengthen 
this  program 


NEWSPAPERS  BY  AIRMAIL 

Mr  OL:^EN  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  th-^'  Rec  osn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker  in  a  recent 
speech  on  the  House  floor  I  said  that  the 
use  of  air  transportation  as  standard 
service  for  flrst-class  mail  is  a  logical, 
inevitable,  and  highly  commendable  step 


in  the  development  of  the  modem  mail 
delivery  system  our  Nation  needs  and  has 
every  right  to  demand  But.  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the  switch  to 
airlift  of  flrst-class  mail  cannot  be  made 
without  encountering  some  problems 
along  the  way 

One  of  the  most  widespread  problems 
resulting  from  the  airlift  program  has 
been  its  effect  on  the  delivery  of  news- 
papers and  news  magazines  This  may 
sound  strange,  because — as  most  of  my 
colleagues  know — newspapers  and  mag- 
azines are  second-class  mail  However. 
for  many  years,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines with  news  value  have  been  getting 
expedited  or  .so-called  red-tag  service 
from  the  Past  Office. 

Up  to  now  newspapers  and  magazines 
receiving  red-tag  treatment  were  han- 
dled virtually  the  same  as  flrst-class 
mail.  They  did  not  pay  flrst-class  rates: 
they  continued  to  pay  ju-st  the  normal 
secxjnd-cla.ss  rate  But  they  were  ac- 
corded expedited  delivery  under  the 
theory  that  prompt  dissemination  of 
news  IS  m  the  public  interest. 

The  precipitous  decline  in  passenger 
train  sei-vice  and  the  resulting  develop- 
ment of  a  nationwide  airlift  system  for 
flrst-class  mail  mean  that  in  many 
areas  there  are  no  passenger  trains  to 
haul  newspapers  and  magazines.  Pub- 
lications that  get  red-tatr  service  are  not 
airlifted— nor  should  they  be.  This  would 
add  substantially  to  the  already  big  loss 
the  Post  Office  incurs  on  the  delivery  of 
second-class  mail. 

The  postal  rate  bill  developed  last  year 
by  the  subcommittee  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  chairing,  and  which  subse- 
quently was  enacted  into  law.  Included  a 
provision  directing  the  Postma^ster  Gen- 
eral to  establish  second-class  .iiiniail 
.service  I  believe  this  is  the  best  and  most 
equitable  solution  to  the  problem  of  I'X- 
pedited  service  for  news  publications 

Naturally,  this  second-class  air  .serv- 
ice will  cost  more  than  regular  second- 
class  mail  Those  publications  which 
want  especially  fast  service  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  now 
making  the  necessary  rate  and  transpor- 
tation arrangements  to  begin  .second- 
class  air  service  It  will  require  a  number 
of  months,  however,  to  put  this  new 
service  into  operation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment IS  making  eveiT  efTort  to  assure 
that  publications  entitled  to  red-tag 
treatment  get  the  best  and  fastest  de- 
livery service  possible  under  existing 
modes  of  ground  transportation. 

Every  postmaster  in  the  Nation  whose 
office  handles  publications  that  receive 
red-tag  service  has  been  instructed  to 
personally  check  the  preparation,  proc- 
essing, dispatch,  and  routing  of  these 
publications  to  .^ee  that  the  .service  they 
receive  is  the  best  available  I  know  that 
other  members  of  the  House  who  have 
been  contacted  by  publishers  m  their  dif^- 
tricts  about  transix:irtation  difficulties  on 
second-class  mail  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending Postmaster  General  O'Brien 
and  his  Department  for  giving  special 
attention  to  this  problem 

I  am  including  w  ith  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  directive  sent   to  all  post  offices 


about  the  handling  of  news  publications. 

as  follows: 

.\i,L  Post  OmcES     Maketp  and  Dispatch  cr 

SECOND-CLAS.S  PfBLXCATIONS  AFFORDFD 

Newspapek  Treatment 

Changing  transpKDrtatlon  p.itterns  and  mail 
bcliedule.s  incident  to  the  increased  use  of 
.ilrllft  .ind  truck  service  for  the  movement  of 
tirst-cl.tss  mall  require  that  m.tUers  of  .sec- 
ond-class publications  afforded  newspaper 
treatment  keep  current  in  the  proper  makeup 
.tnd  labeling  of  their  mailings  It  is.  of 
course,  most  important  that  postmasters 
iiipet  their  reeixinslbilltles  In  this  area  by 
keeping  abreast  of  changes  in  makeup  and 
iiibellng  requirements  as  they  occur. 

Postmasters  .it  all  offices  where  second- 
class  publications  afforded  newspaper  Ue,»t- 
ment  are  entered  U<t  mailing  are  to  review 
this  matter  personally.  Mailers  of  buch  mat- 
ter .shall  be  lontacted  and  action  taken  to 
.issiire  that  the  malUngs  are  prep-ared  and 
labeled  'o  provide  the  nn>*t  t-.xpedr.lous  proc- 
isslng  and  dispatch  authorized  for  this  cla.ss 
of  m.ill  Changes  in  labeling  .tnd  .sackitig  .ir- 
rangements  will  be  made,  where  needed.  ,ind 
suggestions  m.ide  to  the  publushers  .is  to  the 
time  most  appropriate  for  deposit  of  their 
mailings  to  assure  connection  with  the  .ui- 
thori/ed  dispatch 

Postmasters  are  'd  personallv  contact  the 
publlshesr  whenever  it  Is  :easible  to  do  io. 
Where  tins  is  not  leiislble,  customer  relations 
representatives  and  distribution  and  di.-- 
patch  expediters  shall  be  utilized  to  a.sslst  lu 
review  and  correction  of  mailers'  dispatch 
lists.  Each  publisher  of  .second-class  matter 
receiving  newspaper  treatment  must  be  vis- 
ited by  the  postm.ister  and  or  hu  representa- 
tive lor  this  purfxise  within  the  next  M) 
days.  Regional  Directors  wnll  provide  tech- 
nical or  other  assistance  to  postmaster?, 
when  requested  or  where  need  Is  indicated, 
to  .issure  prompt  .md  careful  attention  to 
this  task.  Each  postmaster  concerned  shall, 
within  30  davs  of  date  of  receipt  of  this 
notice,  advise  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
.iction  taken  —Citrrau.-:  of  Operations  and 
Transportati07i .  'J  1-68. 
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HATCH   ACT  REPORT 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rt:coRn 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana"' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  recently  the 
Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
finnient  Personiul.  of  which  I  was  priv- 
ileued  to  be  a  member,  issued  its  report 
tind  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  The  report  contains 
the  results  ol  a  year's  hard  '.vork  by  tl.e 
Commissioners,  as  well  as  its  excellent 
staff,  as.se.ssinp  the  effects  of  laws  regu- 
lating political  activity  of  all  public  em- 
ployees 

Each  Member  of  Congress  has  received 
a  copy  of  the  Commission's  report,  the 
volume  containing  the  Commission's  sub- 
stantial re.search.  and  the  text  of  the 
hearings  which  we  conducted. 

There  lias  been  cons'derable  interest 
by  my  colleagues  and  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  mar.y  otht  r 
interested  persons,  in  obtainini:  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  Commission's  three 
volumes  Unfortunately,  the  budget  ol 
the  Commission  was  limited,  and  there- 
fore, we  were  unable  to  print  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  lor  everyone. 


In  order  that  as  many  persons  as  may 
be  interested  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Commis- 
.vion's  report.  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Record  volume  1  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port which  contains  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. At  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of 
various  studies  and  surveys  which  are 
contained  in  the  research  volumes. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  used  by 
many  interested  parties  throughout  the 
country.  I  place  the  contents  of  the  Com- 
ini.ssion's  report  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
IHE  Commission  on  Pomtical  AtTTvrrY  pp 

Government    Personnel — A    Commission 

Report — Findings  and  Rec<immendations — 

VoLl'ME  1 

letter    of    TP.ANSMlrTAL 

Commission  on  Political 

.Activity  of  Government  Personnel, 

W'aslnngton.  D.C . 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  .-Speaker  of  the  House  op  Representa- 
tives 
Tlie  President  of  the  Senate. 

It  IS  my  pleasure  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Personnel. 
Tills  report  contains,  in  summary  form,  the 
.-esults  of  nearly  a  years  work  by  the  Com- 
missioners and  staff,  in  assessing  the  effects 
of  current  laws  regulating  the  political 
activity  of  public  employees.  Federal.  State 
and  local.  It  also  embodies  the  Commission's 
recommendations  for  change  in  this  vital 
.-.rea. 

The  Comnussion  ijclieves  that  the  recom- 
mendations offered,  if  enacted  by  the  Con- 
press.  Will  enhance  the  protections  currently 
.ifforded  individual  employees,  and  the  merit 
svstem  Itself.  At  the  .'^ame  time,  they  would 
permit  a  wider  range  of  activity  to  any  em- 
ployee who  desires  to  participate  In  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  his  community.  There  should 
accompany  whatever  action  Congress  takes 
.-1  vigc-ous  effort  within  the  executive  branch 
to  educate  public  employees  .about  their  re- 
sponsibiUties    under    this    new    legislation. 

The  C.)mmission  held  liearings  in  six  cities 
and  undertook  .several  fub.stantial  research 
projects  The  detailed  resiUts  of  those  efforts 
are  contained  ;n  \olumes  11  and  III  of  this 
report 

We  received  assistance  from  many  other 
agencies.  Federal  and  St,ate.  raid  we  are  very 
.'.ppreciatlve  In  particular,  we  want  to  thank 
the  Chairman.  Comnilssioners  and  staff  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted   for  the  Com- 
mission : 

ARTHVH  S    Fl  t.MMIXG. 

ChaiTman. 

THE     COMMISSION 

Arthur  S.  Flemmmg.  Chairman:  Daniel  B. 
Brewster,  Vice  Chairman:  Charles  O.  Jones, 
Malcolm  C  Moos,  .^ncher  Nelsen.  Frank  Pace, 
Jr..  .'Vustm  Ranney.  Roger  \V.  Jones,  George 
L.  Murphy,  Arnold  Olsen.  Robert  Ramspeck, 
Frank  M.  Wozencralt. 

SlalJ 

Jon  W.  Linfield.  Eiecutiic  Secretary; 
James  Emerson  Titus.  Research  Director; 
Lawrence  M.  Mann,  Counsel:  Dennis  D. 
Clemens.  Statutictan. 

Research    ana!:-/sts 

Arlen  I.  Erdahl.  Bush  Foundation  Fellow; 
George  E.  McQrath.  Jr..  June  P.  Mulcahy. 
Constance  B.  Newman.  Robert  F.  Owens,  Ca- 
role I   Singer. 

Special   consultants 
Sheldon  E.  Bernstein.  Thomas  Clark  Mat- 
thews. Jr.  Nathan  Slegel   Webster  P.  Maxson. 


INTRODUCTION 

Formation  of  commission   and  its 
procedures 

In  October.  1966,  the  Congress  established 
the  C3ommls8lon  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  to  Investigate  and  study 
Federal  laws  whlcli  limit  or  discourage  the 
participation  of  Federal  or  state  officers  .ind 
employees  in  political  activity.  Tlils  Com- 
mission was  also  directed  to  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  by  the  end  of  1967 
with  recommendations  lor  legislative 
changes,  to  the  extent  deemed  desirable. 
P.L.  89-617. 

At  the  outset,  this  Commission  sought  the 
views  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
both  formal  hearings  and  informal  confer- 
ences. This  Commission  also  conducted  a 
series  of  public  hearings  in  the  key  cities 
of  Washington.  D.C,  Atlanta.  Dallas,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  San  Francisco.  .At  the  hear- 
ings the  Commissioners  heard  representa- 
tives of  government  employees  unions,  local 
political  leaders,  political  scientists,  repre- 
sentatives of  Interested  organizations,  such 
a«  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  National  Civil  Service  League,  and  direc- 
tors of  state  merit  system  offices.  A  lew  ..tov- 
ernment  employees  testified  on  their  own 
behalf. 

In  addition  to  the  views  presented  at  these 
public  hearings,  a  major  turvty  of  Federal 
employee  opinion.  Inquiries  to  state  em- 
ployees and  state  and  cotinty  politital  party 
chairmen,  staff  research,  and  inlorr'-iation 
weathered  from  other  available  sources  provid- 
ed the  basis  for  extensive  discussion  of  issues 
by  the  Commission  members.  Tlie  results 
and  recommendations  are  set  forth  hereafter. 

SUMIWARY   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  overriding  problem  confronting  this 
Commission  was  to  accommodate  and  recon- 
cile two  vitally  important,  but  sometimes 
competing  objectives. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  our  democratic  society 
It  is  important  to  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  as  many  citizens  i-.s  possible  in  the 
political  processes  which  shape  our  govern- 
ment. All  citizens  must  have  .i  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  importai-.t 
to  assure  Integrity  In  the  administration  ol 
governmental  affairs  and  development  of  an 
impartial  civil  service  free  from  partisan 
politics. 

In  attempting  to  ticcomm.odate  both  of 
these  Important  principles  to  a  maximum 
degree,  the  Commission  recognized  that  any 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  government 
employees  to  engage  in  political  activity  must 
be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  association  guaranteed  to  all  persons  by 
the  Constitution.  At  the  .^ame  time,  it  recog- 
nized that  protection  tigainst  coercion  and 
official  pressure  is  essential  if  the  government 
is  to  succeed  in  attracting  and  retaining  ca- 
pable, dedicated,  and  impartial  employees. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission,  the  best 
protection  that  the  government  can  provide 
for  its  personnel  is  to  prohibit  those  activities 
that  tend  to  corrode  a  career  system  based 
on  merit.  This  requires  strong  sanctions 
against  coercion.  It  also  requires  some  limits 
on  the  role  of  the  government  employee  in 
politics.  It  was  the  unanimous  view  ol  the 
Commission  members,  however,  that  these 
limits  should  be  clearly  and  specifically  ex- 
pressed, and  that  beyond  those  limits  politi- 
cal participation  should  be  permitted  as  fully 
as  for  all  citizens. 

This  Commission  proposes  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  bill  wWch  is  intended  to 
strike  a  fair  and  workable  balance  between 
these  competing  considerations  A  copy  oi 
that  bill  is  part  XII  of  this  report.  On  vir- 
tually every  provision  of  this  bill,  while 
preliminary  differences  were  expressed,  the 
eventual  decision  of  the  Commission  was 
unanimous.  There  are  oniv   two  .i.^eps.  which 


will  be  discussed  below,  in  which  substantial 
agreement  was  not  achieved 

The  basic  thrust  ct  the  CummLssDns  pro- 
posal IS  to  expand,  within  limits,  the  area  ol 
political  .ictlvity  permitted  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  expand  even  more  the  area 
of  .'iuch  activity  i)ermilted  under  Federal  law 
for  State  .ind  local  employees  .idministering 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  program.s  n- 
nanced  by  Federal  iunds,  while  strengthen- 
ing the  sanctions  at  all  levels  o!  ^jovernment 
against  coercion  and  misuse  of  official  posi- 
tion. 

The  recommendations  by  which  the  Com- 
mission .^eeks  to  achieve  these  itoals  .ire  as 
lollows: 

Recoinmend.ition  I  iSec,  1621).  J'ublic 
employees  should  be  permitted  to  exprefs 
their  opinions  Ireely  in  private  and  in  public 
on  .mv  i>olliical   subject  or  candidate. 

Recommendation  11  (Sec.  1622)-.  Tlie  law 
regulating  political  activity  of  government 
personnel  .should  .-pecify  in  readily  under- 
standable terms  those  political  .ictlvities 
which  are  prt  hibited.  and  .specifically  permit 
.ill  others, 

Recommena.diuii  III  iSec.  1623  i:  The  ciis- 
tinction  between  Icjcal  political  offices  which 
can  be  campaigned  fcr  .uid  held  liy  Federal 
employees,  and  those  which  cannot,  should 
be  based  on  the  nature  <>l  the  office  itself, 
without  relerence  'o  a  ■partisan"  or  ■•nwi- 
partlsan"  distinction  or  to  the  geographic 
area   where   the   employee  lives. 

Recommendation  IV  (Sec.  1625):  At  the 
Federal  level,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion should  have  the  .sole  respoiisibility  icr 
enforcement,  and  its  jurisdiction  .should  be 
extended  to  cover  not  only  merit  system 
employees,  but  also  excepted  employees  over 
whom"  the  employing  agency  presently  iias 
enlorcement  -urisolction. 

Hecommendation  V  (Sec.  1622,  1624. 
16251  :  Enlorcement  of  the  act  should  be 
strengthened  and  made  more  flexible  by 
.tddmg  to  the  present  criminal  penalties  ad- 
ministrative sanctions  and  procedures. 
Tliese  should  be  designed  to  insure  timely 
investigation  .aid  adjudication  of  com- 
plaints, while  preserving  adequate  protec- 
tion for  persons  cliarged  with  violations  of 
the  law 

Recommend. ition  VI  i  Sec  1633i:  At  the 
State  level,  employees  administering  pro- 
grams hnaiiccd  ny  Federal  funds  should  oe 
.subject  to  the  same  prohibitions  agalnit 
political  coercion,  abuse  of  official  authoritv. 
fund-raising  and  campaigning  for  Federal 
office  which  apply  to  Federal  employees. 

Recommendation  VII  (Sec.  1636k  Th.e 
.several  States  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop systems  lor  tontrolUng  political  activi- 
ties '  which  :ire  comparable  to  the  system 
[jrescrlbed  i.v  Federal  law  With  the  a.jprcval 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  .service  Commission,  these 
•■^tates  which  develop  such  a  system  would 
have  the  responsibility  lor  enforcement  cl 
iill  political  activity  restrictions  .:p:jl;cable 
to  State  employees  within  that  jurisdiction. 
iiiCludlng  those  working  on  programs 
imanccd  by  Federal  tunds. 

Recommendation  VIII  (Sec  1641 1;  The 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
study  and  report  on  the  teasibilitv  r,f  estab- 
lishing a  !)lan  of  voluntary  jiolitlcal  con- 
tributions patterned  alter  sirni.ar  i^rugrams 
m  private  industry. 

Recommendation  IX  (Sec.  1641 1:  The 
L'.S.  Civil  .Service  Commission  should  study 
and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  new  Office  of  Employees'  Counsel  within 
•he  Civil  Service  Commission  to  which  in- 
dividual Federal  employees  can  report  in- 
stances of  political  coercion,  intimidation, 
misuse  of  official  authority,  and  other 
alleged  violations  ol  the  law. 


Each  recommendation  is  followed  by  .i  ci- 
tation to  tiie  i'ppropriate  section  of  the  pro- 
posed bill. 
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Recommendation  X  Sec  5»  :  Up  to  81  mil- 
lion should  be  .ipprnprlated  annually  for  en- 
:orcement  of  the  law  m  contnist  '.o  the 
SlOO.OOO  ^)r  less  appropriated  annually  since 
1939 

Candidacy  tor  local  oflrr  .ind  Holding 
political  office 

The  only  matters  is  to  which  there  was 
substanti-U  dls.mreement  within  this  Com- 
mission relntcd  t'>  the  Kinds  of  local  public 
otflce  and  local  political  party  office  a  Federal 
emplovee   should    be   permitted   to   hold 

Under  the  present  Hut'li  Art,  UiC  Cull 
Service  C>immlsslon  establishes  dlfTereiit 
rules  for  political  p^^rt;.  ip  \tlon  tjy  Govern- 
ment employees  m  .irp:is  of  concentrated 
Federnl  G<ivernment  employment  It  iil=o 
(iraws  a  distinction  between  partisan  iind 
tionf>irtisan  candidates  and  elections 

Tills  Commission  was  in  fubsttiiulai  agree- 
ment that  the  rli;hts  of  Government  em- 
ployees should  not  be  determined  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis  A  iiibsiantial  m.iJorUy  also 
concluded  that  the  distinction  between  par- 
tisan and  nonpartisan  elections  was  often 
Illusory,  and  tended  to  promote  so-called 
"nonpartisan"  slates  wliich  m  reality  were 
partisan,  thereby  contributing  to  a  political 
fragmentation  which  might  threaten  the 
two-party  system 

As  a  substitute  for  these  tests.  tliU  Com- 
mission sut;gests  that,  with  the  approval  of 
'h«>  .igency  head,  a  Federal  employee  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  any  local  otflce  which  Is  not 
lull  time  and  the  compensation  for  wlu.h 
Is  nominal  .\lthough  some  concern  wa.s  ex- 
pressed that  this  might  open  the  door  to 
par'isnn  actlvuv,  most  of  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied  that  these  limitations  will  ex- 
clude most  local  ofBces  having  substantial 
political  significance  In  terms  of  the  major 
parties 

The  other  limited  area  of  disagreement. 
which  proved  even  more  tiifflcult.  related  to 
the  extent  to  which  Federal  employees  should 
be  permuted  to  serve  as  otHcers  m  political 
organizations  Commission  members  are  in 
unanimous  agreement  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  barred  from  positions  of 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  or  treasurer  of  any 
national  political  panv 

.\  substantial  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners felt  that  this  prohibition  should  also 
extend  to  similar  State,  county,  or  dtv  po- 
litical offices,  but  that  there  should  be  no 
limitation  on  participation  In  political  con- 
ventions 

The  Commission  divided  evenly  '>n  the 
question  of  whether  a  Federal  employee 
should  hold  the  post  of  ward  or  precinct 
committeeman.  Six  Commission  members 
voted  to  permit  this  possibility  on  the  _'round 
that  such  positions  would  involve  neighbor- 
hood responsibilities,  not  of  sufficient  sig- 
nificance to  be  considered  party  offices  In 
the  Ejenerally  accepted  sense  If  Federal  em- 
ployees are  not  permitted  to  ent^age  In  such 
neighborhood  activities,  then  Uiey  .ire  cut  off 
fniin  a  basic  and  important  role  of  free  citi- 
zens 

The  -Tther  six  Commissioners  felt  that  any 
direct  role  as  an  official  of  a  political  party. 
even  at  tjie  lowest  level,  would  impair  the 
image  of  an  Impartial  public  service  Thev 
hold  the  view  that  these  offices  are  tm.nor- 
'.ani  enough,  .'nd  rlosely  enough  identirted 
<is  party  offices,  to  make  It  desirable  *o  ex- 
clude Federal  emplovees  from  holding  them. 
The  draft  bill  reflects  this  division. 

This  Commission  recognizes  that  these 
questions  as  to  local  party  and  fwlltlcal  office 
do  not  '.end  themselves  to  generalized  .m- 
swers.  since  the  circumstances  may  vary  in 
dltlerent  parts  of  the  country.  However,  the 
Cumnilssioners  felt  that  they  should  never- 
theless make  their  recommendations  to  the 
Con.i^ress.  reci.-gnizing  that  these  are  matters 
on  which  the  members  of  Congress  may  have 
different  reactions  based  on  their  experience 
;ind  judgment  in  the  field  of  practical  poll- 
tics. 


The  exceptional  degree  of  unanimity  of 
this  bipartisan  Commission  in  supporting 
the  major  recommendations  in  this  report 
leads  Its  members  to  hope  that  Congress  will 
enact  legislation  In  substanilally  the  form  of 
the  Commission's  prop*>sed  bill 

t.    BACKCROt'NO     AND     HISTORY 

.4    The  moiy  ^or  rivil  service  reform 

Federiil  idmlnistratlon  in  the  United 
States  .ind  the  establishment  of  an  expert, 
permanent  and  Impartial  .-l»ll  service  stiirted 
without  an  experienced  bureaucracy  Politics 
almost  Immediately  became  a  factor  In  ad- 
ministration As  eiirly  as  1801.  Tliomas  Jef- 
ferson expressed  his  dlssntl.sfactlon  at  the 
political  activity  of  Government  officers  and 
employees  which  was  directed  at  controlling 
or  influencing  elections  •■ 

Through  1828.  both  Federalist  and  .JetTcr- 
.Honlan-Republlcan  Presidents  appointed  Fed- 
eral employees  irom  the  better  educated  fam- 
ilies composed  largely  of  the  well  to  do  There 
was  no  thought  of  a  permanent,  broadly  rep- 
resentative civil  service.  When  Jackson  first 
ran  for  president,  there  were  complaints  of 
an  administrative  iirlstocracy  based  upon 
wealth.  During  the  administration  of  Jack- 
son's predecessor.  John  Quincy  Adams,  public 
employees  found  themselves  caught  m  the 
conflict  between  political  parties.  To  the 
loyal  party  worker  on  either  side,  political 
success  came  to  mean  reward  by  public  em- 
ployment, on  petty  terms  that  today's  polit- 
ical officers  and  career  public  servants  alike 
would  not  tolerate. 

George  W  Curtis,  an  early  leader  for  civil 
service  reform,  described  the  situation  in 
1860  as  follows-  ■Every  4  years,  the  whole 
machinery  of  tiovernment  Is  pulled  to  pieces. 
The  country  presents  a  most  ridiculous,  re- 
volting, and  disheartening  spectacle.  The 
business  of  the  Nation  and  t  he  legislation  of 
Congress  are  .-.ubordlnated  to  the  distribution 
of  plunder  among  eager  partisans."  '  The  Na- 
tion was  plagued  by  a  spoils  system  that 
caused  inefficiency,  favoritism  and  corruption. 

In  1832,  Henry  Clay  spoke  against  the  spoils 
system  c>n  the  floor  of  the  US    Senate. 

'It  Is  a  detestable  system  drawn  from  the 
worst  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  And  If 
it  were  to  be  perpetuated — if  the  otlices. 
honors,  and  dignities  of  the  people  were  to 
be  put  up  to  public  scramble,  to  be  decided 
by  the  result  of  every  presidential  election — 
our  Government  nnd  institutiotis,  becoming 
intolerable,  would  finally  end  m  .i  despotism 
as  inexorable  as  that  at  Constantinople."  * 

W  H  Seward,  later  to  become  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  of  President  Zach- 
ary  Taylors  Inauguration.  "Tlie  world  seems 
almost  divided  into  two  classes:  Those  who 
are  t;i>ing  to  Callfcrnla  In  search  of  KOld.  and 
those  going  to  Washington  In  quest  of  of- 
fice." "  President  Abraham  lilncoln  found 
spoils  a  hindrance  In  both  civil  and  military 
administration  He  once  remarked.  "If  ever 
this  (ree  people — this  Governmeut  Itself — 
becomes  utterly  demoralized.  It  will  be  the 
result  of  this  Incessant  human  wnggie  and 
struggle  for  office  "  " 

Many  Presidents  tried  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion but.  by  1865.  the  resurgent  tide  of  pa- 
tronage, even  liiougli  a  Jialional  scandal,  ap- 
peared irreversible.  General  Grant  In  1868 
ran  for  President  on  a  platform  to  curtail 
the  patronage  system,  and  In  1870  asked 
Congress  for  a  law  "to  govern  •  •  •  the 
manner  of  making  appointments."  '  Elected 
officials  had  begun  to  realize  that  the  prom- 
ise   of    public   employment    was   an   illusory 


'Richardson  i  ed  ) .  '  Messjiges  and  Papers 
of  the  President."  vol.  X.  p  98  ( 1899  \ . 

'Charles  Cooke.  Biography  nf  an  Ideal.  US 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
DC  .  p.  17  I  1959). 
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means  of  building  public  support  If  the 
party  lost,  loyal  wcjrkers  felt  they  should 
have  been  on  the  other  side  If  the  partv 
wen.  there  were  not  enough  Jobs  to  eo 
around. 

Forces  working  to  change  the  patronage 
system  were  accelerated  by  the  a.ssasslnatlon 
of  President  James  A  Garfield  In  1881  hv 
Charles  J  Gulteau.  a  Republican  l^arty 
worker  who  dally  visited  the  White  House 
In  an  effort  to  press  his  claim  for  an  ap- 
jAliitment  as  US.  cfmsul  in  Paris  The  spoils 
system  had  cost  the  Nation  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  finally  the  Ufe  of  a  President. 

Reform  began  in  earnest  with  the  pa.ssace 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Act  and  establishment 
of  the  US  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1883 
But  reform  did  not  take  place  overnight 
Rules  were  established  to  protect  the  public 
employee  Little  by  little,  merit  system  em- 
ployees ielt  a  sense  of  security  In  their  em- 
ployment. A  major  role  In  this  effort  was 
played  by  Theodore  Roor.evelt  during  his 
■•.ervlce  on  the  ClvU  .Service  Commi.sslnn. 
Roosevelt  was  a  hardheaded  realist  as  well 
as  a  rrusader  ■  He  set  the  state  for  a  .steady 
urowth  of  the  merit  principle  Following  his 
example,  men  who  have  served  on  the  US 
CI. II  Service  Commission  brought  it  to  ,i 
position  of  stability  and  respect  with  an  un- 
blemished reputation  for  honesty  and  i:ii- 
partlallty. 

By  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883.  Congre's: 
had  authorized  the  President  to  promuletue 
rules  providlne.  among  other  tl'.ln'_rs.  that  i;  i 
Government  officer  should  "use  lils  official 
. authority  (jr  Influence  to  coerce  the  political 
action  of  any  person  or  body  "  22  Stat  403. 
404  118831  The  evil  against  which  this  prj- 
hibltlon  was  directed  wa.s  coercive  actlvltv 
no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  voluntary  po- 
litical activity. 

Restriction  against  voluntary  political  ac- 
tivity wius  lirst  Imposed  by  President  Tlico- 
dore  Roosevelt  in  1907  At  that  time,  the  Pres- 
ident, by  amendment  to  a  civil  service  rule, 
stated  that  while  persons  In  the  competitive 
classified  service  could  ixprcss  privately  their 
opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  they  "shall 
take  no  active  part  in  political  manacemen'' 
or  in  political  campaigns  "  Executive  Order 
642,  June  3,  1907 

B.  Legislative  lii.itory  of  the  Hatch  Act 

Criticism  directed  toward  the  alleged  :  " 
of  funds  for  political  purposes  in  the  emer- 
gency relief  program  brought  forth  a  direc- 
tive from  the  [irocrani!-  director.  Harry 
Hopkins,  on  February  21.  1936.  that  persons 
who  are  catididates  lor  or  hold  elective  officer 
shall  not  be  employed  on  administrative 
.' tatfs  on  the  Works  Progress  .Administration  " 
iWPA)  In  .lune  1936,  when  the  programs 
appropriation  bill  was  before  Congress,  .in 
amendment  was  added  that  essentially  incor- 
porated Hopkins'  directive.  This  became  a 
practice  in  WP.A  appropriation  bills. 

A  special  Senate  committee  Investigatir.c 
employment  and  relief  In  1937  Intluenceo. 
Senator  C.irl  Hatch  to  ofler  an  amendment 
to  the  l<'i38  WPA  aprropnatlon  bill  The 
amendment  was  designed  to  prevent  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  F>deral  Government 
in  an  administrative  capacity  and  paid  from 
relief  funds  from  using  "his  official  authority 
or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
With  or  influencing  a  convention,  a  primary 
or  other  election,  or  alfectlng  the  result.^ 
thereof  "  This  ameiidment  rought  to  applv 
to  persons  In  administrative  positions  of  the 
WP.A  the  same  restrictions  tiien  imposed  in 
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'  Hootevelts  feelings  about  the  spoils  sys- 
tem were  expressed  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  h, 
1895.  "The  spoils  system  was  more  fruitful 
of  degradation  In  our  political  life  than  any 
other  th.it  could  possibly  liave  been  Inventeti 
The  spoUsmonger,  the  man  who  peddled  pa- 
tronage. Inevitably  bred  the  vote-buyer,  the 
vote-seller,  and  the  m.in  guilty  of  misfea- 
sance in  office"  Ibid  .  p   17. 


civil  service  employees  by  civil  service  rule 
No.  I "  This  amendment  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  on  June  2.  1938  ' 

A  few  clays  later,  June  7,  1938,  Senator 
Millard  Tydings,  along  with  several  other 
Senators,  asked  that  a  special  committee  be 
created  to  invpstlg.ue  the  alleged  use  of  re- 
lief and  work-relief  funds  lor  jjoliilcal  pur- 
poses nils  request  passed  'S  Res.  290 1,  and 
the  investigation  was  assigned  to  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures and  Use  of  Governmental  Funds.  Sen- 
ator Hatch  was  a  member  of  That  committee 
which  was  chaired  by  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard. 

On  January  3  1939.  the  Sheppard  com- 
mittee reported  to  Congress  '  with  16  spe- 
cific recommendations,  t)n  the  day  after  the 
committee's  report.  Senator  Hatch  Intro- 
duced two  bills  (S  212  and  S.  2131  which  he 
later  incorporated  Into  a  single  bill.  S.  1371, 
cosponsorcd  by  Senators  Sheppard  and  War- 
ren .Austin.  Tins  bill,  introduced  on  March 
20.  1939,  was  enacted  and  became  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act 

In  a  January  5.  1939.  message  to  Congress 
■  in  the  needs  of  the  WPA,  President  Franklin 
1).  Roosevelt  stated  that  he  intended  to  bring 
administrative  employees  of  the  WPA  under 
civil  service.  This,  however.  Congress  pro- 
hlbilPd.  Hoos,evelt's  idea  was  that  if  these 
employees  were  Ijrought  tinder  civil  service, 
they  would  become  subject  to  the  general 
prohibitions  governing  political  activities 
which  applied  to  other  Federal  employees 
covered  by  civil  service.' 

ri-.c  Hitfh  Act  i)assed  the  Senate  on  April 
13.  1939.  Fourteen  days  later.  President 
Roosevelt.  In  a  message  to  Congress  on  relief 
needs,  again  suggested  placing  administra- 
tive employees  of  the  WPA  under  civil  serv- 
ice. This  message  read,  in  part: 

"The  Conci  f.^-  lias  recently  iiiade  provisions 
.igamst  improper  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  persons  connected  with  the  work 
relief  program — provisions  alfectlng  not  only 
Federal  employees  but  all  i)ersons  who  may 
be  in  .1  position  to  bring  improper  pressure 
to  bear. 

Such  legislation  was  recommended  in  my 
message  ul  January  '}.  1939,  and  has  my 
hearty  endorsement.  However,  insofar  as  the 
administrative  employees  of  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  and  of  the  other  agen- 
cies connected  with  the  work  relief  program 
.ire  concerned.  I  believe  that  the  political 
provisions  just  mentioned  would  be  more 
coiLstructive  and  their  enforcement  would  be 
simpler  if  the  Congress  would  place  such  em- 
ployees within  the  classified  civil  service." '' 
At  hi.s  Wliite  House  press  conference  on 
July  28.  1939.  President  Roosevelt  said  he 
favored  the  objectives  of  the  Hatch  bill,  then 
i)n  Ills  desk  for  tinal  action,  but  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  its  operation.  But  on  August 
2.  1939.  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  and  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  recommending  addi- 
tional legislation  to  deal  with  these  two  mat- 
ters: ill  maintaining  the  exception  to  the 
civil  service  regulation  permitting  employees 
permanently  residing  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  nearby  Maryland  and  'Virginia  to 
run  for  local  office;  and  (2)  extending  the 
Hatch  Act  to  cover  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  who  participated  actively  In 
Federal  cleclion.'^."  In  1940.  both  recommen- 
ilatioii;-  -.vere  incorporated  into  the  law  by 
.amendment. 

Since  1939.  when  the  Hatch  .Act  was  en- 
acted, the  American  j^oiitlcal  system  has 
changed  dramatically  Fhe  growth  of  Federal 
responsibilities,  the  parallel  growth  of  tech- 
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liology  in  Government,  and  the  need  for 
skilled  personnel  are  eroding  away  traditional 
patronage  schemes.  Not  only  has  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  changed,  but  the  growth 
of  the  merit  principle  and  impartial  admims- 
tr.ition  of  Government  programs  have  been 
integral  elements  in  this  transformation.' 

Under  the  Hatch  Act.  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  worked  to  maintain  high 
standards  and  integrity  in  public  .-ervice  con- 
sistent With  the  need  for  volunuiry  and  de- 
sirable political  activity  by  Government 
employees.  By  and  large,  the  public  employee 
wantsand  needs  the  protection  from  coercive 
activity  which  the  Hatch  Act  atlords.  But 
tlie  liiie  between  permissible  and  forbidden 
political  conduct  has  been  a  thiltmg  one.  It 
could  not  remain  fixed  as  political  methods 
were  altered  and  the  Government  developed 
m  size  and  in  the  i:atiire  of  it.s  activities. 
Moreover,  there  are  cver-increrusing  ditlicul- 
ties  confronting  public  employes  in  ascer- 
taining what  the  statutory  restrictions  mean 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  and  in  knowing  what 
mterpreuilion  has  been  given  to  the  act  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  rulings 
which  often  are  not  published  or  readily 
available  in  ucable  form. 

More  than  4.5  million  jiuhlic  employees  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  locul  levels  arc  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act.  This 
act  limits  what  a  public  cmplcjyee  may  do  in 
politics.  Yet  his  counterpart  m  nrivate  em- 
liloyment  is  not  burdened  by  this  kind  if 
statutory  limitation.  Public  employes,  lor 
example,  may  attend  political  convent. ons 
as  spectators,  but  "may  not  take  any  prirt  in 
the  convention,  ♦  •  •  and  must  refrain  from 
any  public  display  of  i)artlsanshlp  or  obtru- 
sive demonstration  or  Interference."  A  public 
employee  '■may  not  jjublish  •  »  •  with  any 
iiewspaper  generally  known  as  partisan"  a 
signed  or  unsigned  letter  to  the  editor.  'It 
is  not  required  that  a  publication  be  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  a  political  organization  or 
that  it  have  an  official  connection  -.viih  any 
political  organization  or  party  '  *  *  The 
objective  behind  this  restriction  in  activity 
in  connection  with  such  publications  or 
newspapers  is  prohibition  of  jjolitical  activ- 
ity of  a  partisan  character  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  public  ijrcss  by  a  i)erson  subject 
to  the  statute  and  the  rule." 

How  well  does  the  Hatch  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  of  1939  serve  the  Nation  today'?  This 
question  raises  a  number  of  specific  jiroblems 
which  this  Commission  has  considered  in 
detail  and  to  which  it  has  applied  dillerent 
techniques  of  research,  analysis,  and  public 
discussion,  as  well  as  many  hours  if  detailed 
debate  and  discussion  :'.mong  Commission 
members. 

II.   now   THE  COMMISSION   rROCni:DCD    -.VITH 

ITS  .\ssicnmi;nt 
Political  science  research  techniques  were 
combined  with  public  hcirings  in  .^n  cflort 
to  gather  as  much  information  .-'.bout  the  ei- 
fect  of  the  Hatch  Act  :  5  limited  time  allowed. 
This  Commission's  mort  ambitious  research 
attempt  was  a  nationv.'de.  .'■cientific.  .'ample 
survey  of  Federal  employee  .tpinion  .  bout 
the  law's  effect.  The  research  iindings  are 
reported  In  detail  in  volume  II  of  this  report. 
The  transcripts  of  the  public  hearings  are 
reproduced  in  volume  III  of  this  report 
A.  Public  hearings 

More  than  90  v^itnesses  te.-:tilied  in  hearings 
held  by  the  Commission  :n  the  following 
cities  on  ,the  dates  indicated. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  :5 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  29. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  June  2. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  12 

Boston,  Mass.,  June 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

The  Washington  hcuings  probed  the  tifect 
of  existing  law   upon  Federal    employees.   In 


16.  17. 


.  13. 
19. 
.  June 


19,  30. 


'=  Since  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  in 
1939,  no  major  Federal  agency  has  been  cre- 
ated that  -was  exempt  from  the  merit  system. 


1  earlngs  out-side  Washington,  special  em- 
phasis was  cnen  to  problems  .;rlsin_-  irom 
extending  tlie  law's  coverage  to  employees  of 
■-tate  and  local  [.rovernmeiits. 
/;.  Scientific  sample  of  Federal  employees' 
opinion 
Much  was  said  in  the  liearlngs  as  to  how 
;niblic  employees  feel  about  i  xi.'.ting  laws  iind 
tlifir  applic.ition.  To  test  the  opinion  ol  em- 
[iloyees  themselves,  the  Coinmissiou  contract- 
ed for  the  services  ot  tne  Survey  Rese.irch 
C.'hler.  University  of  MichiL'an.  an  i.rg.uiiza- 
tii;n  that  lias  been  conducting  iiational  polit- 
intl  surveys  since  ll.'i^J 

The  survey's  starting  point  was  a  statis- 
tical sample  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
service  Commission  of  every  Federal  em- 
plovee wliose  social  security  number  ends 
;n  5 — a  tenth  of  all  Federal  employees.  From 
„pproximately  167.000  entries  on  magnetic 
t.tpe  prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
■lon.  the  sampling  section  of  the  Survey 
Research  Center  drew  a  sample  of  1,108  Fed- 
eral merit  system  employees  \\-ho.  with  the 
cooperation  ol  the  Federal  agencies,  were  In- 
terviewed ,it  work  during  July  .  nd  August 
1967.  The  result,  by  October,  was  a  survey 
of  980  Federal  employees'  opinions  about  the 
Hatch  .Act.  llie  survey  .illows  ^.leneralir.ation 
on  a  statistical  basis  to  1.641.190  Federal 
employees. 

C.  State  employee^.'  opinions 
Obtaining  State  employee  opinion  pre- 
sented a  different  problem  because  time  and 
money  were  insufficient  for  a  scientifically 
cicsigned  jirobabllity  sample  with  field  inter- 
Mcws.  Accordingly,  a  case  study  of  State 
employee  opinion  was  made  in  the  four  most 
populous  States — New  York,  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  Employees  who  are 
'overed  by  the  Hatch  Act  in  three  kinds  of 
sUite  agencies  (employment,  health,  and 
welfare)  were  sampled.  Although  this  study 
used  a  mailed  questionnaire,  .-.n  approxi- 
mate 60  percent  overall  response  enhances 
the  study's  validity  and  gives  the  Commis- 
sion a  reasonable  "block  of  opinion"  irom 
which  to  draw  its  conclusions. 

D.  Party  chairmen  opinions 
Tlie  Commission  sought  another  set  of 
opinions  from  State  party  chairmen  and 
county  chairmen  in  whose  counties  1.000  or 
more  Federal  employees  lived  or  worked. 
The.se  jjeople,  knowiedgeable  about  party 
politics,  were  asked  to  make  observations  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  their  polit- 
ical parties.  The  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  102  State  chairmen  and  489  county  chair- 
men. Again,  the  response  rate  approximated 
GO  percent. 

E.    Addrional    ie.-,earch 

1.  Compxlaiion  o/  State  laws. — All  but  a 
few  of  the  50  States  have  par-^ed  laws  regu- 
lating the  political  activities  of  state  em- 
ployees. Our  system  of  fedcr.Uism  is  Irequent- 
iy  characterlred  bv  cxpenment.ition  ,ir  the 
istato  level.  The  knowiedge  thus  gained  in 
legislative  experimetit  can  then  be  passed  on 
to  the  National  Congress,  The  C  -mrnission's 
study  ol  State  legislation  regulating  p<jlitlcal 
activities  includes  the  pertinent  text  of  all 
State  laws  a.nd  column  t.ibles  that  .lUo'W  for 
comparisons  befween  the  States. 

2.  Requlation.'^  in  other  nations. — A  ;  tudy 
of  legislation  and  rules  regulating  political 
activity  of  public  employees  in  Sweden,  Great 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany  .Australia. 
Cnada.  .-.nd  J.ip.m 
search  with  tables  that 
tween  these  countr.os. 

3.  Study  of  Civil  Service  Commission 
cases. — The  Civil  Service  Commission  com- 
pleted an  analysis  cf  all  Commission  cases 
since  1939  in  which  charges  v,ere  issued.  The 
study  includes  965  cases,  showing  jirocessiug 
time,  geographic  distribution  of  cases,  in- 
fractions chaigcd  and  penalties  assessed. 
This  Commission  construed  the  law  under 
'.vhlch  it  operated  as  not  giving  it  investiga- 
tive authority  to  go  into  specific  cases  of  al- 


included    ;a    'he   re- 
:illow  comparison  be- 
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leged  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  Examples 
:>f  such  cases  speclficiUy  called  tu  its  atten- 
tion were  <i  subject  of  Commission  discus- 
sions   I  See  vol    III  of  this  report  i 

4  Select  bibltog'^aphtj.-  For  simplicity  and 
ease  of  reference,  the  abundance  of  mate- 
rial yielded  by  this  Commissions  research 
has  been  edited  into  a  select  bibliography  of 
boons  articles  cases,  and  legislative  docu- 
ments of  current  interest 

lit  THE  ipVERRtniNC  PRoBI  tM  A  RECONCILMTtOM 
BETWEEN  (  t.NSTm'TIO.VALlTY  ASSIRCD  PC>LIT- 
ICAL  EXHRESilON  AND  PROTECTION  uT  IHE 
Pl'BLIC    SERVICE 

Two  major  objectives,  both  desirable,  were 
of  primary  concern  in  this  Commissions 
deliberations 

First  I  democratic  society  depends  for 
strength  and  ■.  Itullty  upon  brrvidly  based  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  political  prcK:esses  of 
the  Nation  and  governments  .tre  responsible 
Tor  <rantln(i;  their  .itizens  rhe  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  association 

Second,  to  .issure  the  honest,  impartial, 
and  efficient  transaction  of  the  publics  busi- 
ness, a  democratic  society  equally  needs  a 
government  that  functions  with  i  permanent 
system  of  employment  under  which  persons 
are  hired,  paid,  promoted,  and  dismissed  on 
the  basis  o7  merit  rather  than  political 
favoritism 

Some  conflict  is  Inevitable  between  these 
two  goals  since  neither  can  be  fully  achieved 
without  some  Uiss  to  the  other 

This  was  the  crux  of  the  Commission's  .is- 
signment-  to  reconcile  constitutional  free- 
dom with  controls  against  political  excesses 
The  Commission  sought  to  strike  a  Just  and 
reasonable  balance  between  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  democratic  prr)ce&s  and  protec- 
tion of  honest,  efficient,  and  impartial  public 
service. 

IV      CONSTrTtTIONAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

Twentv  vears  ago.  In  United  Public  Work- 
,-ri  V  \t\trhell  330  US  75  il947t,  the  Su- 
preme Court  confirmed  the  authority  of  the 
C.mgress  tj  protect  the  integrity  t  the 
public  service  by  legislation  dUected.  within 
rpis:.nabie  limits,  against  political  excesses, 
notwithstanding  that  the  controls  Imposed 
might  fetter  political  conduct  of  public  ?m- 
pl.ivec3. 

In  the  Mitchell  case,  the  appellants  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  o{  section  9ia) 
/f  the  Hatch  Act  Insofar  .is  tt  torbids  Fed- 
er.\l  employees  to  talce  an  "active  part  in 
p.>lltlcal  management  or  m  political  cam- 
p.ilgns."  The  Court  rejected  the  claims  of 
unconstitutionality  by  a  tour  to  three  de- 
i.slon. 

The  Court  viewed  the  issues  under  the 
first,  fifth,  ninth  md  10th  amendments  as 
basically  the  same — whether  section  9(a)  Im- 
properly violated  "what  otherwise  would  be 
the  freedom  .,f  'he  civil  servant"  under  those 
.imendmeuii  The  Court  stated  that  the 
'fundamental  human  rights"  involved  are 
ncit  absolute  but  subject  to  proper  regula- 
tion. The  task  of  the  Court  was  to  "balance 
the  extent  nf  'he  guarantees  uf  freedom 
against  a  congressional  enic'ment  to  protect 
a  democratic  society  against  the  supposed 
evil  of  political  partisanship  by  classified 
employees  of  government."  330  U  S  96.  Point- 
ing out  that  Congress  ind  the  President  "are 
responsible  for  an  efficient  public  service.  ' 
•he  C?urt  conciuded  that  "If  in  their  Judg- 
ment efficiency  may  be  best  obtained  by 
prohibi'lng  active  participation  by  classified 
employees  In  politics  as  party  officers  or 
A.  rkers,  we  see  no  constitutional  objection 
Id  .  at  99. 

In  a  companion  case.  Oklahoma  v.  United 
States  Cnil  Se-'tce  Commission.  330  US  127 
I  1947  ,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  section 
12iai  of  the  Hatch  Act  which  prohibits 
State  and  local  officers  and  employees  em- 
ployed m  activities  supported  by  Federal 
funds  from  taking  any  actue  part  In  political 
management  '>r  In  political  campaigns  Under 
that   section,   'he   Civil   Service   Commission 


may  request  the  State  to  remove  a  violating 
enapliiyee  and  If  he  Is  not  removed  the  Com- 
mission may  direct  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  to  withhold  from  the  State  or  local 
government  an  amount  equal  to  2  years  com- 
pensation of  the  employee  In  answer  to  the 
contention  that  section  12  ronstUuted  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  State 
contrary  to  the  10th  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  while  the  United 
States  "has  no  jwiwer  to  regulate  local  politi- 
cal activities  as  such  of  State  officials.  It  does 
have  power  to  fix  terms  upon  which  Its 
money  allotments  to  States  shall  be  dis- 
bursed ••  330  U  S  at  143. 

The  .\f  Itch  ell  and  Oklahoma  ca.ses  have  not 
been  overniled  or  (juestloned  by  any  sub- 
sequent Supreme  Court  decisions.  However. 
In  drafting  its  recommendations  this  Com- 
mission has  considered  recent  State  court 
treatment  of  State  legislation  regulating  po- 
litical .ictlvltles  of  affected  public  employees. 
In  .\tinwlly  v.  State  of  Oregon.  'J42  Ore  490. 
410  P.  2d  69  I  19661.  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  uverturned  an  Oregon  .st;*tiite  that  was 
more  comprehensive  than  the  Hatch  Act.  This 
decision  holds  that  a  restriction  on  first 
amendment  rights  may  be  imposed  only  when 
a  compelling  governmental  Interest  Is  directly 
threatened  Similarly.  In  Bagley  v  Washing- 
ton Totin^hip  Hospital  Distrirt  65  Cal  App. 
540;  421  P  2d  409  i  1966i,  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  States  Little 
Hatch  Act"  was  Invalid  for  what  the  court 
described  us  overbreadth,"  421  P  2d  411.  416, 
The  court  stated  that: 

"A  governmental  agency  which  would  re- 
quire a  waiver  of  constitutional  rights  as  a 
condition  of  public  employment  must  dem- 
onstrate: (1)  That  the  political  restraints 
actually  relate  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
public  service.  (2)  that  the  benefits  which 
the  public  i^alns  by  the  restraints  outweigh 
the  resulting  Impairment  of  constitutional 
rights,  and  (3(  that  no  alternatives  less  sub- 
versive of  constitutional  rights  are  available. 
421  P    2d  411  " 

These  Judicial  'rends  h.nve  strengthened 
this  Commissions  convictions  that  legisla- 
tive prohibitions  which  restrict  {X)lltlcal 
.ictlvitles  of  public  employees  should  be 
drawn  as  specifically  as  is  feasible.  They 
should  be  no  more  extensive  than  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  merit  system  and  the 
integrity  of  the  public  service.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  its  proposed  bill  achieves 
this  goal  " 

V.    PROBLEM     \kEA>.    of    PO'.lnCAL    ACTIVITY 
AFFtXTING    THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

.4.    Protection    against    coercion    fhoitld    be 
more  effective 

Full  and  effective  protection  of  the  public 
employee    from    political    coercion    and    in- 


'  This  Commission  has  also  taken  Into  ac- 
count other  Supreme  Cov.rt  decisions  in 
recent  ve.us  which,  while  involving  the  '  rst 
amendment  did  not  deal  with  the  Hatch  Act: 
1 1 )  That  first  amendment  guarantees  were 
•fashioned  to  .issitre  unfettered  interc'rmge 
of  Ideals  (or  the  bringing  about  of  political 
and  social  changes  ueslred  by  the  people": 
.VfU'  York  Timet  \-  Sullivan.  376  US.  234.  269 
■  19641.  Accordingly  "debate  on  public  Lssues 
should  be  uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide 
open."  Ibid  270.  i2i  that  "Because  first 
amendment  freedoms  need  breathing  space 
to  survive  'zo'.ernmem  m:iv  repuli'e  in  the 
.irea  only  with  narrow  speclttcltv"  dictated  by 
a  compelling  State  interest  m  the  regulation 
of  a  subject  within  the  State's  constitutional 
power  to  regulate":  \AACP  v.  Button.  371 
US.  415,  443.  338  (1963).  See  also  Bates  v. 
L-.ttle  Rock.  36\  V.S  516  (1960i;  and  r3l  that 
"Even  though  the  governmental  purpose  be 
legitimate  and  substantial,  that  purpose  can- 
not be  pursued  by  means  that  brofidly  stifle 
fundamental  personal  liberties  when  the  end 
can  be  more  narrowly  achieved  •  *  •"  Shel- 
ton  v.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479,  488  (1960). 


timidatlon  Is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
bill  recommended  by  this  Ctimmlsslon  In 
this  regard  the  present  law  is  most  deficient 
Mr  John  Macy.  Chairman  of  the  US  Civil 
Service  Commission,  stated  m  testimony 
before  this  Commission: 

The  prohibitions  on  coercion  and  use  if 
official  authority  or  influence  for  political 
purposes  are  quite  inadequate." 

Despite  the  findings  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployee survey,  this  Commission  considers 
this  a  major  problem  When  Federal  em- 
ployees were  asked  if  they,  ur  .uiy  memb>r 
.ind  7')  5  percent  said  No"  When  t>m;)loyei'.s 
of  their  household,  had  been  requested  :.> 
give  money  or  buy  tickets  to  help  pay  the 
campalktn  expenses  lor  a  political  party  ir 
.  aiidUKite  m  1966.  22  8  percent  said  "Yes' 
.md  7t)  5  persent  )-aid  "No  "  When  employees 
were  asked  if  the  solicitor  was  "someone  .it 
work,'  0  1  percent  responded:  "I  work  i  r 
him  "  When  the  same  question  was  asked 
not  about  a  specific  year  iI966i,  but  about 
any  time  back  to  1960 — again  0  1  percei.t 
indicated  that  they  were  solicited  by  .sonif- 
one  lor  whom  they  work.  When  Federal  em- 
ployees were  asked  whether  their  supervlsois 
had  ever  encouraged  them  to  participate  :.i 
certain  kinds  of  political  activities,  the 
response  was; 

"Contribute  money  to  a  party  or  a  candi- 
date." Yes.   15  percent:   No.  98  3  percent 

•Distribute  campaign  materials."  Yes.  ;  'j 
percent;  No.  98  6  percent 

When  the  question  was  expanded  beyond 
the  personal  sphere,  and  employees  were 
asked  .ibout  ever  having  heard  about  cases 
of  supervlsorv  pressure,  the  response  was 
•Y'es.  "  6  1  percent  and  •  No.  "  93  9  percent.'" 

Although  the  evidence  of  coercion  estab- 
lished by  the  survev  is  not  substantial,  this 
Commission  believes  that  any  evidence  <  f 
coercion  Is  a  serious  matter  The  CommlfsUu 
believes,  therelore.  that,  the  existence  >  t 
effective  administrative  sanctions  aealn?t 
coercion  will  protect  Federal  employees  more 
effectively 

Three  provisions  of  the  Hatch  .\ct  relite 
.specifically  to  the  problem  of  coercion  Both 
the  Federal-related  (5  US  C.  7324iauin 
and  State-related  (5  US  C  1502ial(l)  i  pro- 
visions prohibit  the  use  of  "official  avithori'v 
or  Influence  for  the  purpose  of  mterterlnc 
with  the  result  of  an  election."  Title  5  U.S.C, 
1502(a)  (21  contains  an  additional  provision 
applicable  onlv  to  -State  and  )oca!  employee.- 
which  prohibits  coercion  for  political  pur- 
poses Another  prohibition  applicable  onlv 
to  Federal  employees  provides  that  they 
"may  not  request  or  receive  irom.  or  ttlve  t'^. 
an  employee,  a  member  of  Congress,  or  an 
officer  of  a  uniformed  service  a  thing  o:  value 
for  political  purposes," 

Sections  7321-7322  of  title  5  pive  the  Pre<.- 
dent  authority  to  prescribe  rules  prohlbitinc 
coercion  and  involuntary  political  contrib.;- 
■  tlons. 

The  above  provisions  should  be  made 
equally  ;ipplicable  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  employees.  The  language  needs  to  oc 
clarified  to  eliminate  vagueness.  Moreover. 
convictions  have  been  rare  under  the  pro'.:- 
?lons  of  the  criminal  code  involving  intimi- 
dation, coercion,  and  improper  use  of  Go' - 
ernment  funds  since  their  passage  in  1939 
(18  use   591-614). 

This  Coramission  is  persuaded  that  ade- 
quate ndmlnistrative  procedures  and  sanc- 
tions are  essential,  even  though  the  criminal 
provisions  remain.  New  provisions  will  en- 
courage reporting  "i  viol.itions.  .illow  pre.iier 
dispatch  In  processing  cases  and  compl.imt.s. 
and  permit  more  equitable  enforcement  by 
the    Civil   Service   Commission    throutth   ad- 
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Some  members  of  this  Commission  be- 
lieve that  the  incidence  of  such  coercion  i:- 
greater  In  areas  with  heavy  Federal  employ- 
ment than  Is  shown  in  the  present  survey 


minlstratlve   sanction*.   This   will   not   only 
strengthen  the  law  but  make  It  more  flexible. 

B.  Existing  law  relating  to  political  activity 
ts-  restrictive  and  ambiguctus  and  s/iould 
be  clarified 

1  Existing  Pattern  of  Do's  and  Don'ts  Con- 
fuses Public  Employees. — The  Hatch  Act,  In 
a  single  sentence,  sets  a  general  policy  pro- 
scribing jx>lltlcal  activity.  Through  the  tech- 
nique of  adoption  by  reference.  Congress  In- 
corporated all  then  existing  Civil  Service 
Commission  rulings  and  decisions  adopted 
prior  to   1940.  In   consequence,  the  law  In- 


corporates a  lengthy  series  of  administrative 
definitions  ol  "permitted"  and  "prohibited" 
political  activities  that  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

From  this  lengthy  list  of  "do's"  and 
"don'ts"  an  employee  must  determine  where 
he  stands  if  he  •wants  to  be  active  politically. 
The  Federal  employee  survey  tested  the 
knowledge  employees  have  about  these  regu- 
lations. More  than  85  percent  of  those  re- 
BpK>ndlng  had  heard  of  the  Hatch  Act.  but 
there  Is  varied  response  as  to  what  employees 
think  they  can  and  cannot  do  as  shown  in 
table  I  following : 


UBLl  I 


-PERCENTAGe  RESPONSES  OF  FEDE:RAL  EMPLOYEES  AS  TO  WHAT  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  THEY  THINK  THEY  •  CA^(' 
AND  'CANNOT"  DO  UMDER  PRESENT  HATCH  ACT  RULES 


Activity 


Can 


Cannot 


Not  sure 


Make  3  5peech  M  a  r.illy  held  by  a  [nliticil  party  (prohibited)'... 
Put  a  poli'ical  sliclier  on  his  own  cu  (permtted) 

Hold  office  In  a  poiilicjl  party  orsanization  (prohibited) _.. 

Run  lor  St.ite  Of  national  p,oli;ical  oHice  (prohibited). .     _   

Ante  a  Utter  lo  his  Somtor  oi  hu  Congressman  (permitted) 

Drive  t(>ople  t"  t^e  polls  on  elecMon  riav  (prohibited). .  

Run  tor  a  school  board  position  where  people  are  not  candidates  of  either 

iiiaioi  political  parly  (permitted)  

Beco.Tie  .icL-eU  Involved  in  local  usues  such  as  civil  rights  and  taxes 

(permitted) 
Participate  in  voter  rp?i3tralion  drive',  (.orohibited) 
Distribute  campaign  m.atenals  tor  3  paity  or  candidate  (prohibited) 


15.8 

69.4 

14.6 

63.0 

24.4 

12.5 

8.5 

80.6 

10.7 

8.9 

81.0 

9.6 

S5.0 

1.5 

2.2 

«5.0 

40.5 

14.2 

65.5 

15.8 

17.3 

49.5 

32.6 

17.3 

48.1 

35.6 

16.0 

18. 6 

71.2 

10. 1 

I  Words  In  parentheses  added  for  this  report.  Respondents  were  not  ail*ed  it  activity  was  prohibited  or  permitted. 


Six  of  the  10  political  activities  listed  in 
table  I  are  prohibited  by  current  civil  serv- 
ice rules.  The  other  four  axe  not  Illegal.  If 
an  rmplovee.  for  example,  made  a  speech  at 
a  rally  held  by  a  political  party,  he  •would 
violate  the  law.  But  he  can  put  a  political 
sticker  on  his  c:ur. 

In  analy7lng  this  information.  It  was  de- 
cided to  "score"  employees  on  their  knowl- 
edee  of  the  "do's"  and  "don'fs."  If  an  em- 
ployee knew  exactly  what  activities  were  per- 
mitted and  prohibited,  he  would  rate  a  per- 
fect .-core  of  10.  If  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Iiw's  effect,  he  would  score  zero.  None  of  the 
emplovees  surveyed  scored  higher  than  eight 
c.irrect  responses  .•as  shown  in  table  II,  fol- 
I'jwlne.  Only  0,7  percent  did  not  make  a  single 
orrect  choice.  A  grouping  of  these  scores, 
ns  is  Eho'wn  in  table  II.  indicates  that  64.1 
percent  of  the  Federal  employees  understand 
tive  or  less  c  f  the  restrictions  In  the  law. 
Only  358.8  percent  understand  six  or  more  of 
the  restrictions,  .aid  no  employee  under- 
.-•ands  mor^  than  eight  out  of  the  10. 

I''BLE  II.— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
PERMITTED  AND  PROHIBITED  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 
BASED  ON  SCORES  CONSTRUCTED  FROM  TABLE  I,  IN 
PERCENTAGES 


Score  (number  of  correct  choices) 


Percent 


0.7 

1.2 

3.0 

10.9 

19.4 

23.9 

25.5 

8.8 

1.5 

0 

0 


A  further  complication  arises  because 
even  a  permitted  activity  raises  questions  of 
degree  and  propriety.  A  Federal  employee, 
for  example,  can  put  a  candidate's  bumper 
sticker  on  his  private  automobile,  but  it  Is 
a  violation  If  the  employee  puts  20  or  40 
stickers  on  his  car  making  It  appear  to  be 
a  "campaign  wagon." 

As  times  change,  apparently  certain  polit- 
ical activities  become  more  acceptable.  In 
table  I.  both  activity  f,  "Drive  people  to  the 
polls  on  election  day"  and  activity  1,  "Par- 
•viclpate  In  voter  registration  drives"  are 
prohibited  by  exlsltng  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission rules.  Yet  of  all  of  the  six  prohib- 


ited activities  listed,  the  responses  tc  these 
two  show  almost  one-half  of  the  respond- 
ents (45.0  percent  and  48.1  percent)  thought 
these  were  permitted  activities.  In  the  1930's, 
these  two  activities  were  associated  with 
organized  political  parties.  In  the  late  l960's. 
these  two  activities  have  become  almost  a 
part  of  good  citizenship  in  which  civic  orga- 
nizations and  nonpartisan  groups  and  even 
Individuals  actively  participate  to  pet  out 
as  large  a  vote  in  the  local  community  as 
possible.  This  is  at  least  a  partial  explana- 
tion of  Federal  employees'  ambivalence  to- 
ward these  two  kinds  of  political  activities. 

Employee  uncertainty  as  to  what  i.s  right 
and  wrong  under  the  law  tjoverning  politic.il 
activity  is  hardly  surprising  since  the  Hutch 
Act  incorporates  by  a  single  .sentence  .ill  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  rulings  and 
decisions  issued  prior  to  .icioption  "f  the 
act.  This  means  that  a  working  .knowledce 
of  the  law  requires  one  to  be  lamlliar  wit.h 
the  approximately  :3.000  decisions  i  isued  liy 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ijctween  1907 
and  1939.  With  such  a  mass  of  information. 
few  public  employees  can  be  sure  about  their 
status  under  the  law.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Pamphlet  No.  20  purports  to  be  a  com- 
pilation and  summary  of  this  information. 
but  Its  language  is  unclear  at  seve'-al  points. 
Certainly,  the  pamphlet  assumes  too  much 

•when  It  states  that  each  employee is 

presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  legal 
provisions  applicable  to  him,  and  liis  ictno- 
rance  of  them  will  not  excuse  a  violation  " 

2.  Public  Employees  Should  Be  Barred  Onlii 
From  Siich  Statutorih/  Specified  Pohtiral  Ac- 
tivities as  Congress  Finds  a  Serious  Threat 
to  the  Public  Service. — Faced  with  com- 
pelling evidence  that  the  existing  law  un- 
duly confuses  and  restricts  more  than  4  5 
million  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  em- 
ployees, this  Commission  proposes  a  iie-vv 
approach.  It  recommends  that  Conpre's 
eliminate  the  confusing  array  of  do's  and 
don't's  by  clearly  defining  permitted  activi- 
ties and  prohibitions  In  the  statute.  I'he 
prohibitions  would  be  only  those  that  Con- 
gress finds  necessary  to  protect  employees 
against  actions  that  would  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity, efficiency,  and  impartiality  of  the 
public  service. 

By  using  this  approach,  the  Commission 
feels  that  controls  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  the  public  service  will  be  estab- 
lished; constitutional  questions  can  be  put 
In  clearer  focus;  the  Civil  Service  (Commis- 


sion will  be  relieved  of  the  case-by-case  ac- 
cumulation of  the  do's  and  don't's;  public 
servants  v^-iU  be  given  a  greater  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  line  between  lawful  and  un- 
lawful activities 

For  too  long,  in  this  Commission's  view, 
governmental  inslitutions.  business,  indus- 
try, and  universities  have  tended  to  deprive 
our  society  of  valuable  human  talent  by  say- 
ing, "No.  you  must  not  participate  In 
politics!"  As  the  Nation's  largest  employer, 
the  Federal  Ciovernment  should  become  a 
model  employer,  encouraging  political  par- 
ticipation which  does  not  endanger  the  pub- 
lic service.  To  allow  Federal  employees  greater 
freedom  to  participate  In  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Nation  undoubtedly  involves  some 
risk — at  least  It  entails  exposure  of  the  em- 
ployee in  the  arena  of  public  discussion. 

Federal  merit  system  employees  are  aware 
that  some  risks  are  involved.  •When  asked.  "If 
Federal  employees  were  allowed  to  be  more 
active  in  politics,  do  you  think  that  would 
change  things  like  promotion  decisions  and 
Job  assignments?"  54  percent  answered  "No," 
but  b2  percent  said  •'Yes."  Nonetheless,  65.5 
percent  of  the  respondents  think  the  law- 
should  be  changed. 

In  spite  of  uncertainty  about  what  might 
happen  if  the  l.;w  were  changed,  Federal 
employees  were  divided  on  the  question  ot 
"less  par'clclpation."  "more  participation,"  or 
"about  the  i-ame  participation."  Only  1  per- 
cent wanted  "less."  Forty-eight  percent 
thought  participation  should  "remain  about 
the  same."  and  47  percent  wanted  "more" 
political  participation. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  even  though 
Federal  employees  vote  In  presidential  elec- 
tions at  a  rate  nearly  25  percent  hii;!ier 
than  the  population  .is  a  v.'hole.  nearly  GO 
percent  of  them  Indicated  they  would  not  be 
more  politically  active  if  the  law  were 
changed  to  nllow  it. 

This  question,  however,  cannot  be  decided 
by  numbers  alone.  Only  a  minority  ol  all 
citizens  participate  actively  in  the  political 
process  other  than  by  voting.  The  nithts  of 
those  few  who  want  to  participate  were  of 
concern  to  this  Commission.  This  concern 
is  reflected  in  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation that  any  regulations  of  political  ac- 
tivity .-hould  oe  made  in  -.mcler.-tandable 
statut»ry  terms,  .aid  those  that  are  not  pro- 
Ijbited  should  be  tpeciiically  permitted. 
C.   Existing   Hatch    Act   distinction    hctiL'ecn 

rionpart-,:~an     and     jMrti^an     activities     is 

uiiicorkable  and  mircali.--tic 

There  are  f.vo  exceptions  ;o  the  Hatch 
Act's  blanket  prohibition  against  Federal 
emplovees  running  lor  public  oHice.  One  is 
contained  In  .section  18  (5  U.S.C.  1503  and 
7326)  and  allows  Pederal  and  State  employees 
to  run  lor  local  public  office  if  the  ballot 
does  not  designate  political  parties  and  If  the 
issues  involved  in  the  campaign  •••  •  •  not 
specifically  identified  with  any  N'ational  or 
State  i>oliticai  jjarty."  The  second  exccjjtion. 
la  section  16  i5  U.S.C.  327),  .;pplic.s  to  Fed- 
eral employees  who  live  "*  •  *  in  any  inunlc- 
ipahty  or  other  political  subdivision  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  National  Capital 
m  t'ne  .states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  or  In 
municipalities  the  majority  ol  whose  voters 
are  employed  by  the  Government  ot 
the  United  St.ites."  When  its  conditions  are 
satisfied  the  iirst  exception  is  general  and 
permissible.  The  second  exception  Is  spe- 
cific far  each  community  and  niu.-t  lie  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Service  Commis,=lon.  Even 
after  approval  is  .-ranted,  the  ; oUuwiiis  re- 
strictions apply:  il)  Federal  employees 
"*  •  *  must  not  neglect  their  duties  and 
must  not  cngaae  in  nonlocal  p,irt;.san  politi- 
cal activities;  i2i  muit  not  run  •  *  *  as 
candidates  of  a  political  party  or  manage  the 
campaign  of  a  party  candidate;  and  i3)  as 
a  candidate  for  local  office  Federal  employees 
must  run  as  inaependent  candidates." 

Both  of  these  exctptlons  raise  the  vexing 
problem    of    "partisan"    and    •nonpartisan" 
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politics  A  person  may  bp  partl3.in  for  a  per- 
son, an  issue  or  a  candidate  without  having 
any  feellni?  of  identification  with  one  politi- 
cal party  or  another  A  majority  of  this  Com- 
mission's members  feel  there  Is  no  such  thing 
,is  .1  nonpartisan  campaign  or  nonpartisan 
election 

A  Federal  employee  who  runs  for  l.xal 
school  board  under  the  genera!  exemption 
In  section  18  must  be  certain  his  campaign 
13  strictly  local  md  ■•  •  •  completely  un- 
related to  issues  and  candidates  that  are 
Identified  with  State  and  National  parties 
But  what  is  the  local  candidate  to  do  If  a 
party  nominee  for  Governor  comes  to  his 
community  and  savs  his  party  is  supporting 
a  StatP  plaji  of  tinanclal  aid  for  local  schools'' 
It  Is  dlfHcult  for  the  local  candidate  to  dis- 
regard this  issue  If,  In  a  public  meeting,  his 
neighbors  demand  that  he  state  his  position 
on  It 

A  Federal  emplovee  who  runs  for  local  of- 
fice under  the  section  16  geographic  excep- 
tion can  discuss  State  .ind  National  issues 
He  Is  i.iften  opposed  by  candidates  of  the 
political  parties  This  raises  i  question  of 
equal  application  of  the  law  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Arlington.  Va  .  enjoy  a  privilege 
thit  Federal  emplovees  In  'Voungstown 
Ohio,  are  (Tenled  Of  the  Nation's  Fedenil 
merit  system  employees.  64  2  percent  feel 
thl.s  exception  Is  unfair 

The  geographic  exception  poses  another 
problem  In  communities  where  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  are  Feder.il  employees,  thev 
sometimes  organize  into  powerful,  so-cal'.ed 
nonpartisan  pohtical  organizations  Such  has 
been  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  Wash- 
ington. DC  metropolitan  area  Those  non- 
partisan organizations  have  contributed  to  a 
polltlc<U  fragment. itlon  which  wad  not  antici- 
pated   when    the    Hatch   Act   was   passed 

For  reasons  derived  from  the  reality  of 
American  politics,  a  majority  of  this  Com- 
mission recommends  abolishing  any  refer- 
ence to  "partisan"  or  "nonpartisan"  cam- 
paigns or  oreanizatlons  in  the  proposed 
siatute.  The  distinction  between  local  po- 
litical offices  which  can  be  held  by  Federal 
employees,  ana  those  which  cannot,  should 
be  based  \ipon  the  nature  of  the  office  Itself 
D.  Statutory  coverage  avd  cxcmptiova 
ahould  be  uniform 

The  present  law  provides  that  an  individ- 
ual employed  by  a  State  <  r  local  eovernmen- 
tal  agency  whose  principal  employment  is  In 
connection  with  an  actUtty  financed  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Feder.il  Government  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  As  a  result,  some  highway  engineers 
working  on  State  financed  highway  improve- 
ments .ire  not  covered,  while  engineers  it 
the  next  drafting  board  worlung  on  lederally 
financed  projects  are  Similarly,  welfare 
workers  on  cases  for  aid  to  families  of  de- 
pendent children  are  covered,  while  welfare 
workers  on  adoption  cases  are  not,  ' 


-  In  1940,  when  State  employees  were  first 
covered  by  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  grants  totaling  $d7'2, 870.614  to 
the  States  The  estimate  of  covered  State  and 
local  employees  was  considerably  under  500.- 
000  The  estimate  of  total  Federal  aid  to 
States  and  local  communities  in  1967  Is  ap- 
proximately 517.5  billion  More  than  15  mil- 
lion non-Federal  public  employees  work  In 
programs  linanced  by  that  money  Yet.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  this  is  but  a  begin- 
ning. Informed  projections  indicate  that  by 
1980  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment will  amount  to  S60  billion  While 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  400  per- 
cent Increase  m  grant  money  will  mean  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  ol 
employees  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  It  Is 
ciuite  clear  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  m  coverage.  A  significant  develop- 
ment since  1965  has  been  the  extension  of  the 
Hatch  Act  principle  to  certain  private  sector 
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Testimony  given  at  this  C.  .inml.sslon's  hear- 
ings in  San  Francisco  uraphlchlly  Illustrated 
the  position  of  AlamiMa  County  employees 
and  administrators  who  .ire  rauuht  between 
the  Hatch  Act.  munty  regulations  and  the 
State  laws  on  political  activity 

Other  Illustrations  of  Inequity  occur  In 
every  Instance  of  the  exemption  for  Federal 
workers  in  impacted  areas  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  may.  In  areas  where  a  majority 
of  voters  are  Federal  employees  permit  those 
employees  to  participate  In  "nonpartisan" 
political  activity.  It  seems  clear  that  em- 
ployees living  in  such  areas  have  a  substan- 
tial privilege  that  is  denied  v  ist  numbers 
of  employees  living  elsewhere.  The  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  there  should  be  no 
distinction  baaed  on  geographic  location. 
Other  exceptions  concern  political  appoint- 
ees Federal  retirees,  and  the  employees  of 
educational  Institutions  Respondents  m  the 
Federal  employee  survey  were  asked  .ibout 
these  exceptions,  the  inquiry  being  directed 
to  their  reactions  as  to  whether  the  excep- 
tions were  fair  Eliminating  those  who  re- 
plied Don't  know."  we  find  the  following 
responses — 

:in  percenti 


ExMptWn 

Petsoni  appointed  b»  the  Presi- 

i.tent 
Retired  Federsl  employees 
Employees  ol  educational  and 

I'searcli  institutions 
tmployees  in  selected  geogiaphic 

areas. 


Federal  employees  consider  the  exception 
for  retired  employees  the  most  fair  (86  4  per- 
cent) and  the  exemption  for  employees  liv- 
ing in  selected  geographic  areas  as  the  most 
unfair  1 62  4  percent).  Over  one-half  of  the 
employees  in  the  competitive  service  i  59  per- 
cent) feel  that  the  exception  lor  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  is  unfair. 

An  inequity  of  a  different  sort  occurs  be- 
cause of  the  method  of  enforcement  "Ex- 
cepted" employees,  that  Is.  those  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  not  part  of  the  competitive 
civil  service,  while  covered  by  the  act  Itself. 
are  policed,  not  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, but  by  the  ixgency  m  which  they 
are  employed.  Instead  of  one  central  enforce- 
ment .igency.  there  are  more  than  50,  with 
the  resulting  uneven  enforcement  This  Com- 
mission recommends  correction  of  this  defi- 
ciency In  recommendation  IV  isec.  1625)  by 
vesting  all  enforcement  authority  In  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

This  Commission  believes  that  all  the  in- 
equalities In  the  present  coverage  and  en- 
forcement are  undesirable.  It  further  be- 
lieves that  general  broadening  of  the  acts 
coverage  Is  not  the  way  to  correct  inequality 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  uni- 
form enforcement,  abolish  the  exceptions  for 
Impacted  areas,  and  permit  Slates  which  vol- 
untarily meet  certain  standards  to  enforce 
their  own  political  activity  laws  witliout  Fed- 
eral Intervention.  If  the  SUtes  lail  to  meet 
the  standard,  or  fall  to  enforce  the  law.  Fed- 
eral law  becomes  applicable.  Such  proposals, 
If  adopted,  would  restore  to  the  political  life 
of  our  communities  a  substantial  number  of 
Informed,  able  citizens  who  heretofore  have 
unnecessarily  inhibited  from  meaningful  po- 
litical participation.  Public  employees  should 
participate    They   are   a   part  of   the  society 


groups  receiving  Federal  antipoverty  funds, 
in  May  1967.  approximately  60.000  employees 
of  private  nonprofit  ComBrrmlty  Action  agen- 
cies were  covered  by  comparable  provisions 
of  the  Act  Should  this  effort  to  extend  the 
Hatch  Act  principles  beyond  public  agencies 
become  a  trend,  predictions  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  people  who  might  be  covered  would 
become  impossible. 


in  which  they  live  and  work  They  should 
not  be  insulated  from  citizen  responsibilities 
E  The  penalty  provisions:  suggested  revisions 
Under  present  law  removal  Is  required  for 
any  violations  in  Federal  ciises,  unless  the 
Civil  Service  CommLssion  v  ites  unanimously 
against  removal  A  minimum  penalty  of  rtfi 
days'  siisfjension  from  employment  must  be 
impofced.  if  the  vot-e  Is  against  removal  This 
minimum  penalty  Is  applied  uniformly,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  tvpe  or  severity  o: 
the  offense  Involved  In  many  cases,  this  is  a 
harsh  penalty  for  the  Individual  and  his 
.Igency 

To  malnUiln  deterrents  without  penalizing 
the  employee  or  the  ngencv  unduly,  varlou.s 
witnesses  in  the  hearings,  including  those 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  recom- 
mended that  the  Comml.sslon  be  given  dis- 
cretion in  aseessine  penalties  ranging  from 
reprimands  U-)  removal  This  Commission's 
draft  bill  provides  fir  such  latitude  and  also 
iTlves  discretion  to  bar  reemiiloyment  m  any  / 
Federal  agency  for  an  appropr;au>  period.  The 
bill  would  remove  the  i>resent  permanent  bi.r 
on  reemployment  in  the  s.ime  agency,  .iiid 
would  require  unanimous  Civil  Service  Com- 
ml.sslon approval  for  so  severe  a  jienalty  s 
dlsnUss&l. 

F  Knforcement  rrquirri  adcquatr  budq^t 
The  record  of  appropriations  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Unquestionably,  the  longstanding 
limitation  on  annual  appropriations  has  re- 
stricted the  ability  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  cope  with  Its  responslbllles  under 
the  act  Lack  of  fund.s  c.iuses  understafiine 
of  legal  and  admtnl.strative  requirements 
This  In  turn  results  m  heavy  per  caplui  ca.sc- 
loads.  causes  inadequate  investigation  md 
preparation,  .ind  produces  delays  in  proce.s- 
mg  cases  Suspension  or  curtailment  of  tiie 
Commission's  activities  effectively  inhltaius 
proper  enforcement 

At  the  suitute's  inception,  the  1941  appro- 
priation for  administration  was  $100,000 
Twenty-seven  years  later,  with  Federal  En.- 
ployment  trebled  and  State  and  local  cover- 
age over  1  5  million  employees,  a  *100,(m)o 
limitiation  Is  .absurd.  No  appropriation  since 
1939  has  been  (rre  iter  than  $100,000.  This 
Commission  recommends  .i  tenfold  Increase 
in  these  funds  and  strenuous  efforts  at  In- 
creased enforcement, 

VI     SUMINISTn.STION 

A.  The  subpena  power  should  be  broadeucil 
Under  existing  law.  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  i.ssue  subpenas  in 
State  cases,  but  there  is  no  correspondint: 
authority  in  cases  involving  Federal  eni- 
ployees.  This  distinction  ha.s  no  valid  justili- 
catlon.  WIthoul  authority  to  Issue  subpenas 
it  Is  difficult  to  obtain  ncces^rarv  evidence  in 
proceedings  where  employees  are  sometimes 
.  reluctant  lo  te.stlfy  agalPft  a  superior, 
coworker,  or  neighbor 

Another  problem  In  effective  development 
of  a  case  is  consideration  of  ii  grant  of  im- 
munity from  criminal  prosecution  to  wit- 
nesses whose  fstimony  is  requisite.  Sue!; 
Immunity  Is  not  permitted  under  jire'^ei.t 
law.  Since  there  liave  been  ;ew  rrlmuuil 
prosecutions  for  offenses  related  to  pro- 
hibited political  nctivltv,  eiving  power  to 
grant  immunitv  would  nppear  to  have  Flight, 
If  any.  deterrent  effect  on  effective  enforce- 
ment and  would  appear  to  be  an  fild 

B.  Expedttion  of  case  handlinq  and 
resolution 
Much  concern  has  arisen  over  the  time 
lapse  between  the  tillne  of  a  comolalnt  and 
final  disposition  bv  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission This  Commission  has  ulreadv  noted 
th.U  delay  is  often  the  byproduct  of  Innde- 
quata  administrative  and  enforcement 
budget  Analysis  of  Civil  Service  Commission 
statistics  on  cases  considered  since  1957 
shows   a   total   of    131    Federal   and   43   State 
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Cases  Federal  cases  have  t.ikcn  an  average 
1  I  14  months  to  complete  v^■lth  an  average 
71,  months  elapsing  between  the  time 
charges  art»  is.sued   until   iinal   disposition. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  disposition  of 
State  cases  takes  about  one-third  longer 
than  Federal  cases  '•'  A  recent  report  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  con- 
taining "evaluation  charts  on  delay  in  ad- 
ministrative proceedings"  '•*'  showed  that 
Hatch  Act  enforcement  proceedings  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ranked  35th  among 
61  different  types  of  administrative  proceed- 
iuss  by  other  executive  agencies  with  respect 
to  the  time  consumed  in  processing  a  case. 

.\n  adequate  budget  would  provide  a 
p.irtial  remedy  for  the  delay  la  case  disposi- 
tion. The  time  required  to  dispose  of  cases 
could  be  reduced  by  setting  reasonable 
guidelines  that  Impose  time  limitations  upon 
Civil  Service  Commission  actions.  Such 
j^uidellnes  are  recommended  In  the  pro- 
[\  >sed  bill. 

C.  Problems  related  to  judicial  review 

The  Hatch  Act  expressly  provides  Judicial 
review  for  State  and  local  employees'  cases 
5  US  C  1 508  There  Is  no  corresponding  right 
to  Judicial  review  In  Federal  employee  cases. 
Federal  employees,  however,  can  seek  relief 
either  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  the  appro- 
priate US  district  court  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  other  cases  Involving  removals  or 
^iispensions  The  proposed  legislation  pro- 
Mdes   for  Judicial  review  in  all   cases. 

In  connection  with  Judicial  review  under  5 
r  S  C,  1508,  a  stay  of  proceedings  is  permitted. 
But  the  statute  requires  that  the  employee 
be  suspended  as  a  condition  of  the  stay. 
This  practice  Is  contrary  to  the  traditional 
r  mctlon  of  a  stay  order  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  so  as  to  gtiard  against  irreparable 
injury  pending  review.  Consequently,  the 
courts  have  been  reluctant  to  apply  this 
provision  ■-"'  Moreover,  this  aspect  of  the  law 
;s  inconsistent  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure .'\ct,  5  U.SC.  705,  which  gives  the 
court  authority  to  issue  stay  orders  preserv- 
ing the  status  quo  pending  review. 

While  the  statute  requires  State  and  local 
pinplovees  be  f-iispended  pending  Judicial  re- 
•.  lew.  tnere  Is  no  assurance  they  will  be  re- 
stored to  their  position  should  the  court 
reverse  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There 
IS  no  esf:ibllshed  rictht  to  recover  backpay 
should  the  employee  prevail  in  the  courts, 
.ilthouKh  Federal  employees,  not  presently 
included  in  the  review  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
1,108.  are  by  statute  entitled  to  recover  back- 
p,'iy. 

Fairness  dictates  that  the  foregoing  Judi- 
cial review  provisions  be  made  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  and  State  cases.  The  re- 
tiuirement  of  suspension  pending  Judicial 
review  should  he  deleted.  An  employee  found 
t )  have  been  wrongfully  suspended  should 
be  cr.titled  to  backpay  The  Commission 
recommends  these  aaministrative  changes 
with    the   expectation    that   adjudication   of 


'  Disposition  of  State  cases  tends  to  take 
lunger  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proving 
that  the  "principal  employment"  of  the 
State  employee  Involved  is  in  an  "activity  fi- 
n.mced  in  whole  or  In  part"  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  proof  Involves  extensive 
documentary  evidence  often  difficult  to  col- 
lect. State  cases  usually  involve  a  lengthier 
transcript  and  more  exhibits.  Less  coopera- 
tion and  greater  resistance  to  enforcement 
appears  to  be  met  with  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  Enforcement  requires  communication 
and  aid  from  intervening  independent  State 
;ind  local  officials  who  are  sometimes  non- 
cooperative. 

■*  Committee  F^lnt  Evaluation  Charts  on 
Delay  In  Administrative  Proceedings,  89th 
Ccng  .  second  sess.  ( 1966 ) .  p   50. 

"See.  eg..  Palmer  v.  United  States  Civil 
Scri'ice  Commission,  191  P,  Supp.  495  {N.D. 
in  1961)  reversed,  297  F.  2d  450  (7th  Clr, 
1961),  cert.  den.  369  U.S.  849  (1962). 


complaints  and  investigations  will  be  more 
timely  while  preserving  adequate  protections 
for  persons  charged  with  violations  of  the 
law. 

Vir.  ENFORCEMENT  SHOITI  D  P.SSS  TO  IHK  STATE.S 
fPON  THEIR  ADOPTION  OF  A  PROGRAM  ACCEPT- 
ABLE  TO   THE    I-EDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Since  1940.  ever-Increasing  numbers  >if 
State  government  employees  have  become 
covered  by  the  political  restrictions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,^'  This  results  from  cooperative 
federalism  under  which  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  funds  are  made  available  to  the  .States 
for  such  programs  as  health,  welfare,  high- 
ways, education,  and  employment  services, 

.Studies  of  opinion  by  this  Commission  as 
part  of  its  research  program,  reflect  that  31  9 
percent  of  State  employees  tjue:jtloned  are  in 
favor  of  continuing  this  H.itch  .^ct  coverage. 
and  53  1  percent  of  the  State  p..rty  clialrmen 
responding  and  ri,5  percent  of  the  county 
party  chairmen  who  answered  .fc  in  accord 
While  these  views  reflect  concern  as  to  the 
impact  of  local  political  jiressures.  .it  the 
same  time  the  question  arises  whether  con- 
tinuing Federal  control  of  .state  ,ind  local 
employees  Is  desirable  under  our  federal  sys- 
tem. Since  the  1930's,  American  federalism 
has  moved  consistently  in  the  direction  of 
applying  standards  set  up  by  Congress  and 
F'ederal  agencies  to  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  State  governments.  In  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  greater  standardiza- 
tion of  State  procedures  by  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  administering  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

A  new  and  potentially  valuable  advance  in 
creative  federalism  can  be  made  by  changing 
the  administrative  controls  of  political 
activities  of  SUite  and  loca^  public  :  ervants 
as  proposed  in  the  accompanying  draft  leg- 
islation. Simply  stated.  Ijie  concept  i,^  to  per- 
mit the  several  States  to  administer  and  reg- 
ulate the  political  activities  of  their  employ- 
ees without  intervention  of  the  Fedcr.;!  Gov- 
ernment whenever  the  State  has  created  a 
general  plan  of  regulation  consistent  with 
the  standards  of  Federal  law.  Approval  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  State  plans  it,  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Ap- 
proval could  be  withdrawn  should  it  become 
evident  that  State  violations  were  unchecked 
and  protection  not  being  afforded  State 
employees. 

This  Commission  believes  that  withdrawal 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  control  of 
State  and  local  employees  is  worth  a  trial. 
Fourteen  of  the  50  States  have  lefrulations 
that  substantially  meet  the  standards  of  the 
legislation  recommend3d  by  this  Commission. 
All  but  nine  of  the  50  States  have  some  type 
of  law  regulating  the  political  .ictivities  of 
their  employees.  Thirty-three  state  laws  are 
not  as  restrictive  as  the  existing  Hatch  Act. 
Some  are  more  so.  p.iriicularly  with  respect 
to  making  contributions  for  i:)0litical  pur- 
poses. A  few  State  laws  have  been  overturned 
for  constitutional  reasons  discus.sed  earlier  in 
this  report.  In  any  event,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, most  existing  State  legislation  could 
be  brought  within  the  standards  of  the  draft 
legislation  recommended  by  this  Commission. 
(See  volume  II  of  this  report.  "Compilation 
of  State  Laws".) 

The  National  Government  has  a  legitimate 
concern  to  assure  the  efficient  .tdminlstration 
and  spending  of  moneys  it  provides.  Never- 
theless, this  Commission  believes  a  compati- 
ble Federal-State  relationship  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  permitting  the  St.ites  to  police 
[DOtential  political  interference  with  such  ad- 
ministration   and   spending,   so    long   as    the 


''  The  present  law  applies  to  an  employee 
of  State  government  who  "*  •  •  as  a  normal 
and  foreseeable  Incident  to  his  principal  Job 
or  position  •  •  •  performs  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  an  activity  financed  in  whole  or  m 
part  by  Federal  loans  or  grants  •  *  *,"  US, 
Civil  Service  Commission  pamphlet  20,  May 
1966,  p.  18. 


standards  for  policing  are  compatible  with 
Feder.il  standards  Thus  conceived,  the  rec- 
onxmended  program  would  serve  both  a  Fed- 
eral purpose  and  a  constructive  Federal  rela- 
tioiiShip  with  the  States, 

VIII  CONSIDERATION  OF  AN  oFPICF  OF  t.M- 
PLOYEES'  COU.N.SEI.  TO  AID  I.N  INVF.STIOATION 
AND    FOR    EMPLOYEES'    PROTECTION 

To  protect  neainst  a  revival  of  the  .spoils 
system,  adequate  channels  through  which 
employees  can  voice  their  concern  when  they 
are  threatened  with  political  coercion  appear 
necessary.  As  tlie  situation  now  stands,  Fed- 
eral employees  are  generally  confused  as  to 
where  and  how  to  report  vK)lati<jns  of  the 
Hatch  Act  This  Commission  feels  that  a 
better  atmosphere  for  enforcement  and  em- 
ployee coopera'..lon  and  security  might  be 
created  by  establishing  an  office  within  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  concerned  with  em- 
ployees' rights  and  thus  create  a  system  that 
would  give  public  employees  confidence  th.it 
they  have  a  friend  and  j)rotector  in  the 
public  service  Such  an  action,  however,  re- 
fiuires  more  sttidy  than  time  li.as  permitted 
this  Comml.sslon  to  give  it. 

The  primary  function  of  the  employees' 
counsel,  would  be  to  receive,  to  investigate, 
and  to  refer  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, employee  compl.amts  of  violations  un- 
der the  law. 

As  this  Commi.s.sion  discu.ssed  the  ranU- 
fications  of  this  concept  of  an  employees' 
counsel.  It  became  apparent  that  the  device 
had  applications  beyond  the  limited  scope 
of  legislation  concerning  the  political  activi- 
ties of  Government  employees.  For  example. 
It  might  also  be  charged  with  such  functions 
as  protecting  the  privacy  of  Federal  em- 
ployees or  receiving  complaints  of  misman- 
agement ol  Federal  funds.  Such  considera- 
tions led  the  Commission  to  ponder  how 
such   an   office   could    best   be   administered. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  ramifications, 
which  extend  beyond  the  mandate  of  this 
Commission,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  investigate  and  study  the 
potentials  of  such  a  device  as  an  employees' 
counsel  and  report  to  the  President. 

IX,     (  ONSIDERATIO.N     oK     VOLUNTARY     riPAHrl.'^A.N 
CONTRIEUTION    SYSTEM 

This  Commission  lirmlv  believes  that  our 
country's  political  health  depends  upon 
br-iaCily  based  citizen  jjarticipation  m  all  of 
its  political  affairs,  and  participation  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  legitimate  ways,  including 
voluntary  contributions  of  time  or  money  by 
all  citizens.  With  this  goal  in  mind,  the 
Commission  recommends  ir.vesiie.itmg  •h° 
feii-sibility  of  establishing  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  political  gilt  ^'iving  within  Federal 
agencies  to  be  jiatterned  after  similar  pro- 
grams now  effectively  operating  in  private 
industry  TTie  Cchfornia  Good  Citizenship 
Commifee  oper.ac.'^;  a  ftr'tewide  i.TOijram  il- 
lurtrativp  o;  the  concent  Sucli  :i  Jirogram.  of 
course,  should  include  adequate  safeguards 
eainst  coercion  and  jiolitical  pre.'-sure  and 
insure  the  confidentiality  of  all  contribu- 
tions. It  must  not  impair  the  prime  function 
of  "minding  the  store"  with  which  the  public 
service  is  charged.  It  should  therefore  be  no 
larger  In  scope  than,  for  example,  the  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  Most  Importantly, 
the  progrnm  should  be  voluntarv  ,'ind  bipar- 
tisan in  both  form  and  substance  without 
rtny  question  of  admlristrative  pressure 
either  for  any  specific  pnrty  nr  c'.ndid-;te  or. 
itirieed.  to  c^ntribi'tc  at  all  unless  'he  em- 
ployee is  so  minded. 

If  such  basic  standards  are  met.  this  Com- 
mission is  of  the  view  that  the  Government 
will  have  advanced  in  at  least  three  direc- 
tions, it  will  have  joined  the  ranks  of  pro- 
gressive employers  who  have  la  recent  years 
instituted  similar  employee  proarams.  It  will 
have  taken  a  small  step  in  resolving  the 
problem  of  cver-spirallns  political  campaign 
costs.  It  will  have  provided  a  legitimate  and 
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controllable  outlet  and  means  for  Federal 
employees  de«lrtn(?  to  contribute  U:>  political 
cAUBes  The  latter  iiapect  of  such  a  pro^^ram 
would  ser\e  the  public  employee  either  as 
an  out>r  fur  .'i!«  vo;'ir.rarv  dfsire  to  con- 
tribute pollrlcallv  ur  ua  a  ahleld  asralnst  co- 
ercive solicitations 

Complete  development  of  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  political  (tlft  (?lvlna:  '.s  beyond  fhe 
scope  of  '.ills  Convmiaalons  mandate  How- 
ever, this  Conrunlaslon  has  Included  In  the 
recommended  draft  legislation  provisions  au- 
thortzlnK  the  Civil  Service  Conxmlsslon  to 
study  and  report  to  the  President  on  the 
feaslbllirv  of  such  a  voluntary  good  citizen- 
ship program 

X  KDomris^i.  views  or  commission  membirs 
(Senator  DANnri    B    Brewster    Congressman 

ARMOIi)    Ot.SEN  1 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  dlscusslDii.i  we  have 
luid  that  vlrtuallv  .ill  >f  the  members  of  this 
Conninlssion  li^ree  'h.tt  In  the  vears  since  the 
Hatch  Act  was  passed,  there  has  been  a 
profound  -hange  in  the  nature  of  the  Fed- 
eral cl%  11  <:ervice  The  recommendations  we 
have  made  clearly  reflect  much  of  that 
change.  But  we  think  not  all  of  the  Com- 
missioners reciM?nlze  'hat  many  of  the  very 
same  factors  which  resulted  In  changes  In 
the  Federal  work  force  also  had  a  profound 
t'lTect  vipon  the  manner  In  which  the  pollt- 
1  -al  pwrties  must  ofjerate. 

Thlrty-hve  years  ago  the  Job  of  precinct 
conunitteeman  or  precinct  captain  waa  a 
patronage  Job— often  salaried  and  If  not. 
other  tangible  benefits  were  generally  avail- 
able. The  preclact  committeeman  was  a 
Ugure  of  ^ome  Importance  within  hLs  com- 
munity. He  poke  for  the  party.  He  acted 
for  the  party.  Ue  was  The  Party. 

Is  that  the  situation  today'  We  submit 
that  It  is  not  The  late  V  O.  Key  estimated 
that  there  were  more  :han  100.000  political 
precincts  In  the  United  States  with  a  po- 
tential of  )ver  200.000  positions  Yet  a  sub- 
itantlal  number  of  those  Jobs  are  unfilled, 
with  an  estimated  %  acancy  rate  of  50  percent 
midway  betwe-^n  elections  And  even  on  elec- 
tion day.  :ewer  than  00  percent  of  the  posi- 
tions are  even  uomlnallv  rtlled. 

Here  then  ue  perhajjs  50  000  opportunities 
for  interested  .  itlzens  to  serve,  yet  the  oppor- 
tunities are  unrealized  Six  of  our  colleagues 
losut  that  these  pusltlons  as  precinct  com- 
mitteemen ire  so  partisan.  5o  likely  to  sub- 
vert the  Federal  civil  service  that  they  may 
not  be  filled  by  Federal  employees.  We  can- 
not agree 

While  the  importance  of  the  precinct  com- 
mitteeman to  his  party  has  not  diminished, 
hii  role  has  changed,  both  in  fact  and  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public  tjenerally  No  longer  is  he 
Mr.  Republican"  ir  Mr.  Democrat"  for  10 
square  blocks  He  :s  far  more  Ukely  to  be  the 
man  acrtiss  the  street  who  works  for  IBM  or 
the  mother  of  one  of  your  children's  class- 
mates. 

In  a  sophisticated  and  largely  affluent  so- 
ciety, the  rewards  the  modern  precinct  com- 
mitteman  seeks  are  the  old  fashioned  ones — 
service  to  his  community,  serMce  to  a  pro- 
gram or  Ideal,  service  to  his  country,  and 
very  often  service  for  a  specific  candidate. 
IS  well  as  service  to  his  party  The  mass 
media  tell  the  candidates  story  today,  not 
the  precinct  committeeman,  whose  role  has 
changed  almost  180  degrees.  Instead  of  the 
spokesman  for  the  party,  he  has  become  the 
spokesman  for  his  neighborhood  to  the 
party.  That.  It  seems  to  us  is  the  significant 
change  which  has  occurred  within  the  last 
15  years,  and  ^ne  which  we  believe  m.ikes  ;t 
not  only  possible  to  allow  Federal  employees 
to  serve  as  precinct  committeemen  and 
committeewomen.  but  very  nearly  demands 
that  they  be  given  the  opfjortunity.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  such  service  as  a  threat  to 
the  Impxaxtlal  image  of  the  Federal  merit 
system 

One  additional  aspect  of  the  Commission's 


work  rauses  us  to  disagree  In  part  with  our 
colleagues  We  cunnol  concede  that  uny  pub- 
lic olBce  in  this  Nation  should  be  barred  to 
any  citizen,  otherwl.se  qualified,  simply  be- 
cause of  his  employment  Yet  ihl.s  Commls- 
slons  proposed  bill  does  deny  Federal  em- 
ployees the  right  to  run  for  .iny  but  local  ' 
offices  Those  '  I'X-al  '  offices  are  very  Impor- 
tant, and  we  in  no  way  wish  to  mlnlml/e  the 
importance  of  the  change  the  Commission 
13  recommending  In  this  area  But  we  would 
ijo  further 

The  additional  safeguards  we  have  pro- 
vided against  coercion  and  mlsii.se  of  official 
authority  render  'he  likelihood  of  abuse  of 
office  for  campaign  purposes  extremely  un- 
Ukelv  Should  ihev  ix-cur  we  have  pverv 
confidence  that  the  Civil  .Service  Comml.sslon 
would  move  promptly  .igalnst  the  offender 
.^nd  what  other  valid  reason  Is  there  to  rtenv 
Federal  employees  the  rights  other  citizens 
enjoy''  We  know  of  none 

Professor  Rannev  Joins  us  In  the  comment.? 
concerning  precinct  committeemen 

I  Congressman  Anchf.b  Nelsen) 
Public  I-aw  80-617  enacted  bv  the  Con- 
cress  m  1966.  establishing  the  CoinmLsslon  on 
Political  .\ctlvltv  of  Chnernmcnt  Personnel, 
had  my  complete  supp<'rr  Us  stated  purpose 
13  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  Federal  laws  having 
to  do  with  the  limitation  on  p.irtlclpation 
of  Federal  and  State  employees  In  political 
alTalrs  with  a  Mew  to  the  determination  of 
any  need  for  strengthening,  revision,  or  elim- 
ination of  the  <.ame  .ind  the  possible  un- 
desirable results  which  might  come  from 
such  changes  My  support  for  the  achieving 
of  this  goal  has  not  changed  over  (he  life 
of   the  Comm.lsslon   during   the   past   year 

The  Commission,  through  hearings,  sur- 
veys, and  related  research  has  unanimously 
come  to  certain  excellent  conclusions  and 
recommendations  ill  for  realistic  clarifica- 
tion of  provisions  of  current  statutes  relating 
to  those  activities  permitted  and  prohibited 
so  that  the  employee  may  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  his  position  under  the  law, 
i2\  for  the  revision  of  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures to  give  .T  more  automatic  response  to 
violations  when  they  occur,  and  (3)  for  the 
revision  of  the  penalty  provisions  to  enable 
the  Civil  .Service  Commission  to  mete  out 
punishment  for  violations  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  employee.  I  e  .  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  Added  to  these  are 
a  number  of  other  changes  which  will  facili- 
tate the  administration  .md  enforcement  of 
the  Hatch  .\ct  and  related  statutes  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  these  matters 
•here  has  been  n  gratifying  unanimity  among 
the  members  of  the  Comml-sslon  In  all  our 
labors  there  has  been  a  dedication  by  the 
Commission  to  meet  the  responsibility  given 
us  by  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  there  cannot  be  unanimous 
support  for  all  of  the  recommendations  the. 
majority  of  the  Commission  has  seen  fit  to 
make.  I  must  respectfully  depart  from  that 
position  taken  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commission  on  the  crucial  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  expansion  of 
certain  permitted  activities,  particularly 
recommendation  III.  It  would  open  the  door 
to  participation  by  the  Federal  employee  as 
a  partisan  candidate  or  for  partisan  political 
management  activity  in  local  elections. 

I  believe  the  sincere  position  of  some  in 
seemingly  wanting  to  grant  to  the  Federal 
employee  all  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by 
his  fellow  American  not  employed  In  the  pub- 
lic service  beclouds  facts  which  I  consider  un- 
deniable. In  order  to  maintain  a  completely 
Impartial  and  eiTectlve  public  service,  those 
involved  in  such  service  must  owe  primary 
loyalty  to  the  government  by  which  they  are 
employed,  and  not  to  a  particular  Individual, 
party,  or  faction  For  this  reason  It  la  neces- 
.■^ary  to  lmp<Tse  certain  limited  restrictions 
upon  the  political  a'^tlvlty  by  those  govern- 
mental employees  The  Journey  from  the 
spoils  system  in  many  local  and  State  gov- 


ernments and  In  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  a  long  and  .irduous  one  The  limit*  to 
which  we  have  udvanced  the  merit  principles 
In  those  government.s  are  most  certainly  not 
inviolate  There  are  .--till  certain  areas  of  the 
Nation  in  which  the  spollb  system  Is  not  dead, 
<is  we  learned  In  our  hearings  In  Chicago,  and 
other  areas  There  still  are  persons  who  would 
not  heslUite  to  utili/.e  the  government  em- 
ployee for  whatever  political  purpo&cs  pos- 
sible, whether  through  pressures  for  contri- 
butions or  of  some  other  kind 

We  have  seen  abundant  evidence  In  the 
news  during  the  past  lew  years  of  ,tn  Increas- 
ing tendency  toward  the  arm  twisting'  of 
the  Federal  emplosee  lor  political  contribu- 
tions, both  in  the  lorin  of  sugge.sie<l"  pur- 
chase of  political  dinner  tickets  and  other- 
wl.se  This  has  been  especially  true  in  \ii.- 
pacted  areas  of  Federal  employment  Coti- 
fcnT&smen  .md  others  have  been  the  re- 
ported beneficiaries  of  such  functions.  As 
a  result  of  the  long  perlixls  required  for  in- 
vestigative and  hnal  administrative  uctioii  lu 
i-ases  of  reported  violations,  the  Federal  eni- 
ployee  (especially  In  the  area  where  these 
abuses  have  HKen  place i  has  had  no  allernu- 
tlve  but  to  believe  that  no  certain  protection 
Is  offered  him  under  the  law  as  now  wrlitoh 
and  administered 

It  was  my  expressed  opinion  within  the 
Commission  that  we  had  sufficient  authority 
and  reason  to  investigate  speclttc  violations 
of  the  Ha'^h  Act,  especially  In  the  Washlnt-- 
ton  area.  In  order  to  better  understand  t.u- 
extent  and  nature  of  such  violations  to  tlie 
end  of  recommending  .tdequatc  remedial  l.v- 
Islation.  Tlie  majority  was  not  in  agreemc:.t 
with  tne  on  this  point  However.  I  do  believe 
•hat  we  can  eliminate  some  of  these  practices 
through  the  implementation  of  our  reconi- 
n^endatlons  for  Improved  enforcement  proce- 
dures by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  I 
firmly  support  those  recommendations.  But  I 
further  believe  that  experience  has  shown 
that  much  of  the  protection  for  the  employee 
.igainst  such  pressures  must  come  throueu 
the  restrictions  regarding  political  activit? 
placed  on  each  employee,  wherever  he  may  be 
in  the  covernmcnt.iI  structure. 

The  proposal  to  open  the  door  to  partls.m 
political  activity  by  the  career  Federal  em- 
ployee within  either  of  the  two  majc^r  politi- 
cal parties  of  this  country.  In  my  Judgment 
i;  a  iirst  dangerous  st^'p  toward  a  return  "  i 
the  political  sfwils  system.  There  are  nunic:  - 
■  US  examples  of  testimony  In  the  Commi!=- 
sion  hearings  from  Federal  and  State  mi- 
j'hAees  recommending  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  this  respect  lie 
maintained.  If  we  are  unable  to  .idequatc.v 
police  pressures  put  on  the  Federal  employee 
at  the  present  time,  'peratlng  as  they  are 
under  the  nonpartisan  restrictions,  how  c.ia 
we  but  believe  that  the  injection  of  m.iji  r 
jjartisan  activities  into  the  structure  will 
make  such  enforcement  virtually  Impossible' 
Under  our  political  system  I  do  not  believe  i'. 
is  practically  possible  to  deny  any  partisan 
candidate  the  freedom  to  manage  and  con- 
duct his  camp.iign  .n  all  respects  allowed  •  i 
his  opponent,  whether  those  activities  go  i  ^ 
solicitation  of  funds  or  other  political  action. 
Also,  the  liical  party  creanization  is  Inex- 
tricably connected  with  the  national  partv 
organlzat.ons.  Local  leaders  almost  inevltablv 
play  a  part  In  the  State  and  National  political 
affairs.  To  think  that  we  can  confine  a  per- 
son's Involvement  In  partis,tn  politics  to  cer- 
tain limits  on  the  local  level  is  wishful  thln'M- 
ing. 

The  possible  benefits  to  he  cained  by  n!- 
lowlng  n  desirous  few  to  participate  In  par'i- 
san  {XJlltlcal  candidacy  and  political  man- 
agement activity,  when  weighed  against  the 
dangers  that  such  activity  poses  to  an  im- 
partial, efficient  public  service  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees  In  it.  i' 
simply  not  worth  the  Inherent  risk  In  such 
action.  The  benefits  of  the  Impartial  public 
service,  whether  they  be  of  tenure.  Job  as- 
signments, and  promotions  on  merit,  or  slm- 
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plv  freedom  from  the  many  insidious  types 
,,f' pressures  present  in  partisan  operations, 
compensates  the  employee  many  times  over 
;:i  return  for  the  relatively  few  restrictions 
placed  on  his  action.  Indeed,  under  the  pres- 
Tut  H..IC11  Act.  and  .-urely  under  a  revi.sed 
act  should  the  Coiittrc -s  si-e  tit  ti)  accept  many 
of  our  recommendations,  the  Federal  em- 
ployee is  and  Will  be  allowed  far  more  lib- 
erty m  political  action  than  l-  actually  taken 
by  all  but  a  very  minor  percentage  of  our 
population   as   a   whole. 

In  the  Federal  employee  survey  which  the 
Commission  cunducted.  it  is  signUicant  that 
■among  those  persons  staling  they  would  like 
to  see  some  change  m  the  Hatch  Act  only 
4  2  percent  said  the  employee  should  be  nl- 
lowed  to  campaign  for  a  iiolltical  party  or 
nndidate  of  his  choice,  a  mere  15  percent 
stilted  that  the  employee  should  be  allowed 
t  )  hold  Dolltical  or  partl.san  office,  and  only 
1  6  percent  slated  he  should  be  allowed  local 
participation  of  all  kinds 

In  response  to  the  arpument.s  co'lc^•^nin^r 
•he  inequality  of  irealment  of  the  Federal 
i-mplovpo  irorii  one  treographlcal  area  lo  nn- 
(,ther  through  the  creater  Ireedoni  of  iicliti- 
cal  action  given  tho.^e  persons  living  m  the 
fo-ralled  Icderallv  impacted  areas.  I  can  state 
tnal  I  am  In  atrrfement  that  such  inequality 
exists  I  i>tTered  the  suggestion  that  this 
might  be  cured  by  the  cxtonsion  <  f  what  is 
i;ow  the  nonpartisan  exemption  in  tlie  im- 
pacted areas  lo  the  entire  United  States.  This 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion. However.  I  believe  the  idea  merits  the 
consideration  of  any  future  Congress  study- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  wc  submit  as  a 
Comniissuin. 

For  substantially  the  same  loasons  I  have 
ftattd  above  in  my  opposition  Ui  the  exten- 
sion of  pcnnissive  candidacy  and  active  po- 
litical management  to  the  partisan  realm.  I 
tilso  find  invself  one  of  the  six  members  of 
ihe  commission  voting  to  oppose  inclusion 
in  the  other  limited  area  of  disagreement, 
tnat  concerning  the  extciit  to  which  Federal 
employees  should  be  permuted  to  serve  as 
omcers  m  political  organizations.  SpeciflcuUy. 
I  oppo.se  the  lucUis.on  m  permitted  activities 
of  the  right  to  serve  as  partisan  ward  and 
precinct  commiitcenicn  or  comniltteewomen. 

The  points  upon  which  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  agree  are  numerous  and  will 
receive  my  full  support  in  future  legislation. 
But  the  unwise  recommendation  for  expan- 
sion ui  .iciivities  permuted  the  Federal  em- 
ployee 111  the  partisan  realm  involving  polit- 
ical activity  within  both  our  major  parties 
in  the  candidacy  and  active  political  man- 
.igement  liclds  i.s' unwarranted.  Well-reasoned 
lestimoay  beiore  cur  Commission  cautioned 
against  It  Even  our  survey  of  Federal  em- 
ployees did  not  support  it  Certainly  if  en- 
.icted  into  law,  it  would  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  troubles  m  the  continuing  fight  for 
the  preservation  ol  a  true  merit  system  and 
..n  ellicient,  impartial  public  service. 

Senator  Murphy  Joins  nie  in  this  state- 
ment. 

(Robert  Ranispeck) 

Eased  on  my  experience  in  public  affairs, 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  differ  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  in  some  respects, 
i  have  spent  almost  30  years  in  public  serv- 
;fP — city,  county.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

During  my  16  years  as  a  Congressman.  I 
:.-ied  to  improve  the  Federal  service  and  to 
eliminate  the  spoils  system.  While  progress 
was  made,  practice  of  political  patronage  still 
exists  in  the  Federal  Government.  It  will 
.ilways  exist  if  public  employees  can  be  used 
for  political   campaigns. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  no  public  employee 
should  be  permitted  to  seek  an  elective  pub- 
lic office  without  taking  leave  without  pay. 
No  such  employee  should  hold  any  office  in 
a  political  party,  faction,  or  organization.  No 
such  employee  should  be  permitted  to  man- 
age a  campaign  or  speak  at  a  campaign  meet- 
ing. All  public  employees,  except  those  hold- 


ing policymaking  positions,  should  be  under 
a  merit  system. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  protection  we  can 
give  the  employees  against  coercion  is  to  pro- 
hibit those  activities  that  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  a  merit  system  for  employ- 
ment, retention  and  promotion.  We  can  have 
impartial  administration  only  through  such 
a  system. 

Under  the  existing  law.  Federal  employees 
vote  by  a  higher  percentage  than  does  the 
general  public.  A  secret  ballot  Is  the  most 
effective  right  our  citizens  have,  and  with 
that  right  protected  public  employees  do  not 
need  to  engage  in  political  management  or 
campaigning. 

XI.    SUMMARY   OF  THE  PROVtSlONS  OF  IHH   DRAFT 
BILL 

The  reconamendation.s  of  the  Commi.ssion 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Person- 
nel have  been  embodied  in  a  draft  bill.  A 
summary  of  the  more  important  features  of 
the  bill  to  the  extent  that  they  would  affect 
e.xistlng  law  are  set  forth  below.  In  general. 
the  bin  is  directed  at  correcting  major  am- 
biguities, deficiencies,  and  inequalities. 
Sec.  1601.  Policy  and  purpose 

In  its  first  section,  the  ciratt  bill  sets  forth 
important,  and  sometimes  competing,  aims 
which  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  to  ihe  m.^xi- 
iiium  degree  possible.  One  is  the  need  to  pre- 
vent exploitation  of  public  emnlovees  for 
political  ends,  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  to  Insure 
the  impartial  administration  ol  the  public 
business.  In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives 
the  bill  would  expressly  dehne  the  limit  of 
permissible  political  activities  lor  Federal 
cniDloyees  and  employees  of  States  and  local 
agencies  whose  activities  are  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  grants  or  loans. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  would  also  reflect 
the  intention  and  policy  of  Congress  faat 
liuy  restriction  on  the  lawful  political  activi- 
ties of  public  employees  must  be  consistent 
\nth  first  amendment  rights,  and  that  all 
rights  of  political  participation,  not  barred 
by  the  bill  or  other  Federal  <r  Stale  i.iws, 
shall  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  1602.  Cot  rrcqc 

The  bill  adjusts  the  coveraae  of  the  exist- 
ing law  to  deal  more  effectively  with  con- 
temporary conditions  and  to  achieve  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  law. 

(a)  The  bin  expressly  excludes  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  from  its  coverage. 

(b)  An  other  high  officials  m  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
though subject  to  provisions  prohibiting 
coercion,  abuse  of  official  authority  and 
undue  Influence  for  designated  pohticU  pur- 
poses, are  expressly  exempted  from  restric- 
tions on  taking  an  active  part  In  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns. 

This  exemption  would  apply  also  i  except 
lor  members  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission) to  members  of  an  independent 
commission,  board,  or  establishment,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
members  of  the  District  Council. 

The  exemption  would,  moreover,  apply  to 
persons  on  leave  without  pay  for  1  year  or 
more.  Under  this  exemption  officers  of  em- 
ployee labor  unions  would  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  political  activity  while  on  leave 
to  serve  their  union. 

Sec:  1621.  Perimsiibh'  actnitirs 

Present  Hatch  Act  dehneation  ci  proscribed 
noncorrupt  political  activity  is  obscure  and 
not  readily  the  subject  of  reference,  since  it 
incorporr  tes  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  prior  to   1940. 

The  bill  takes  an  entirely  different  tack, 
spelling  out  what  activities  are  permitted. 
and  what  are  barred.  For  example,  it  makes 
clear  that  government  employees  may  speak 
freely  in  public  on  any  jjoiitical  issue  or 
candidate.  It  permits  ■•active"  participation 


in  the  ailairs  of  a  polllical  parly  except  as 
])rohiblled  in  sec.  1622.  An  employee  who  is 
.1  member  (^1  a  jioliticil  organization  would 
be  permuted  to  make  motions,  prepare  or  as- 
sist 111  prejiannp  resolutions,  .•-erve  on  com- 
mittees and  the  like.  Most  importanl.  ihc 
Federal  employee  would  be  permuted  to  be- 
come a  candid..le  lor  and  serve  m  a  locil 
office,  lo  be  discussed  more  luUy  horealior. 
Sec.  1622.  Prohibited  activities 

lai(b)  The  bill  takes  over  and  Incorpo- 
r.itcs,  ior  admlnlsirallve  enlorcenicnt  by  t'lc 
Civil  .Service  Ccmmission.  major  provisions 
irom  the  criminal  statutes  designed  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  Ironi  corrupt  polltic:il 
jiressures.  These  would  apply  to  all  officials 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch  ex- 
cept as  noted,  the  President  r.nd  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  change  would  iiermlt  more  seri- 
ous cases,  such  ;s  those  involvinc;  coercion, 
to  be  handled  administratively  without  de- 
lay. If.  however,  a  matter  warrants  criminal 
prosecution,  such  action  would  not  be  jire- 
rluded. 

Sec  1622.  Political  management  and 
political  campaigns 

(CI  The  bill  v,ould  clearly  prohibit  cerumi 
l>olilic.;l  activities  which  iiave  been  the  par- 
ticular object  of  abuse  and  jjublic  criticism. 
.•\mong  such  acllvities  prohibited  are  these: 

(1)  partisan  j^clilical  lundraising  at  any 
level; 

(2)  eng.iging  in  political  acaviiy  while  i  n 
duty  or  on  government  property; 

ij)  becoming  a  candidate  or  campaigmng 
lor  or  holding  an  office  of  the  United  Stales. 
,1  Slate,  or  other  office  except  a  "local  office" 
1  to  be  discussed  below  I ; 

i4i  luanaping  a  campaign  lor  ;.  c.mdidaie 
seeking  sucli  an  office; 

lOl  acting  at  any  polling  place  a.s  an  offi- 
cial recorder,  checker,  watcher  or  challenger; 
1(31  serving  as  an  officer  in  a  political  or- 
ganization such  as  chairman.  Mce-chairman. 
or  treasurer  of  any  National.  State,  county  or 
city  political  party.  (No  recommendation  :s 
made  as  to  ward  and  jirecmct  commiltee- 
man.) 

Sec.  1623  Candidacy  for  local  office 
Under  the  present  suituic.  Government 
c.iiplovees  are  permitted  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal management  aud  political  campaigns  on 
.1  nonpartisan  basis  in  noiipartisaii  elections. 
Ill  uddil.on.  the  Civil  Service  Conuiiission  is 
.tuthonzed  by  regulation  to  permit  Govern- 
meat  employees  residing  in  certain  munic- 
ipalities near  the  Disincl  of  Columbia  and 
1.1  other  communities  where  there  are  con- 
centrated large  numbers  ol  Feder.il  employ- 
ees to  be  candidates  for.  and  to  hold,  local 
office  in  those  inuincipaiities.  Iliis  preferen- 
tial treatment,  which  enables  merely  a  very 
limited  number  cf  Federal  e-nployees  to  en- 
gage m  partisan  political  activities,  has  been 
t.he  subject  of  severe  criticism. 

The  bill  would  wipe  out  these  inequalities 
and  extend  :o  Federal  cmploycf.,  -he  ricnt 
to  hold  local  office  on  a  i.ationwide  basis 
v.itliout  regard  lo  whether  the  c.'ection  is 
nonpartisan  or  partisan,  .^t  the  s.inie  lime. 
however,  the  bill  include.-;  a  number  of  saie- 
guards  so  thai  Federal  employees  may  run 
for  and  hold  local  office  with  the  minimum 
risk  to  the  proper  .  dministration  of  -he 
Federal  business, 

.S'cc,  1624.  Penalties 
Under  present  law.  removal  is  required  lor 
any  violations  in  Federal  cases,  unless  'he 
Civil  Service  Commission  voles  unanimously 
against  removal.  In  the  event  ol  the  vote 
:i  gainst  removal,  however,  the  Commission 
is  presently  required  lo  impose  a  minimum 
penally  of  30  days'  suspension.  This  mini- 
mum penally  must  be  applied  uniformly 
v\"thoui  regard  to  the  character  ci  tne  offense 
involved.  This  requires  a  harsh  penally  even 
for  minor  and  technical  violations 

The  bill  IS  aiined  at  assuring  full  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law  without 
penalizing  an  employee  by  a  sanction  which 
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Is  out  of  proportion  to  the  offense  It  would 
vest  discretion  In  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  impose  penalties,  depending  upon 
the  gravity  of  the  offense.  langlng  from 
simple  reprimands  to  removn!  The  bill 
would  .ilso  broaden  the  Ulsiretlon  of  the 
Civil  Ser-.  ice  Commission  to  Ijin  re^niplov- 
nient  of  the  offending  employee  In  any  Fed- 
er:il  .igentv  ior  a  period  'o  be  determined  by 
it  The  mil  ref]iilres  unanimous  Commission 
approv.il  where  the  penalty  is  dismissal 

Sec   1635  Investtgntion  and  hearings 

Generally,  the  bill  would  clarify,  specify, 
and  expand  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  investigate  charges  of  v  io- 
latlon  .ind  to  hold  hearings  therein  Pres- 
ently, the  CSC  maintains  authority  for  en- 
forcement solely  as  to  merit  system  em- 
ployees; the  authiirlty  lor  enforcement  as  to 
excepted  service  employees  Is  .i  matter  for  the 
employing  agency.  The  bill  would  centralize 
the  administration  and  enforcement  func- 
tions in  the  CSC  The  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  have  been 
carried  over  in  many  res^iects  to  govern  the 
conduct  iif  hearings  where  employees  are 
charged  with  a  •. lolation.  but  the  bill  in- 
cludes additional  features  tailored  to  process 
a  case  The  iilll  would  require  i  final  decision 
by  the  Conninis.si(in  within  60  days  after  the 
date  upon  which  the  record  was  submitted 
to  it  for  final  decision  Such  time  could,  how- 
ever, be  extended  by  the  Commission  upon 
go<")d  cause  shown  and  stated  In  writing. 

.\lthough  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
Issue  .subpenas  in  State  cases,  it  presently 
has  no  corresponding  .luthorlty  In  Federal 
cases  The  bill  would  fill  this  gap.  and  In 
addition  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
gr.iiit  Immunity  from  prosecution  alter  the 
witness  first  claims  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination 

Sec.  1636.  Political  activtttes  of  certain  State 
and  local  mployees 

In  recognition  of  the  pioper  relationship 
which  should  prevail  between  the  Federal 
Government  ind  the  States,  'he  Conamlsslon 
concluded  that  there  should  be  no  greater 
Federal  control  •.)ver  political  .ictivitles  by 
State  and  local  employees  than  is  essential  to 
fissure  honest  and  efficient  .idminlstratlon  of 
Federal  funds  This  accounts  for  several  dis- 
tinctions made  in  the  bill  between  the  reg- 
ulation of  political  activities  of  Federal  em- 
plovees  and  those  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees For  the  purpose  of  convenience,  the 
jirovlsions  relating  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees have  been  placed  in  a  .separate  sub- 
chapter even  though  many  of  these  provi- 
sions are  the  same  for  both  Federal  and  State 
employees. 

The  bill  treats  top-level  State  and  local  ad- 
ministrators and  officials  in  the  same  way 
comparable  Federal  officials  are  treated.  Un- 
less the  State  Is.  by  delegation  of  authority 
from  -he  US  Civil  Service  Commission,  au- 
thorized to  adminibter  its  own  enforcement 
program,  the  Commission  would  enforce  at 
the  St  ite  and  local  levels  the  provisions  for- 
bidding coercion,  solicitation.  Illegal  pay- 
ment and  other  more  serious  prohibited  ac- 
tivities The  bill  gives  greater  latitude  to 
State  and  local  employees  in  campaigning 
activity  and  In  holding  State  or  local  office 

Under  current  law.  Federal  agencies  may 
wttJlhold  from  a  grant  to  a  State  an  .imount 
equivalent  to  2  years  annual  salary  of  the 
offending  employee  for  noncompliance  by  the 
State  in  discipiiiung  the  employee.  The  bill 
would  require  'hat  an  amnunt  equivalent  to 
25  times  trie  annual  ?alary  of  the  employee 
be  -.vithafUl  tnim  the  State  where  the  penalty 
Is  dismissal,  and  an  amount  equivalent  to  10 
times  the  .lanual  salary  of  an  employee  who 
should  have  been  suspended. 

The  bill  also  provides  "hat  Federal  admims- 
tration  under  the  ac  sliouid  pass  to  the 
States  upon  'Jieir  .adoption  of  a  plan  which 
l.s  approved  by  the  Commission  and  meets 
SFWcitied  standards  laid  down  in  the  bill 
Approval    could    be    withdrawn,    subject    to 


Judicial  review,  if  the  Commission,  after  a 
hearing,  concluded  that  the  plan  had  t>een 
materially  changed,  or  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan,  there  was  a  failure  to 
comply, 

Mi.iceltaneous 

There  are  four  other  matters  in  the  bill 
which  merit  attention.  One  deals  with  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  within  the  Fed- 
eral executive  branch,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission,  a  plan  ior  \oIuntary  con- 
tributions to  fwlitlcal  parties  and  candidates. 

The  second  deals  with  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  within  the  Commission  an  OfTice 
of  BSnployees'  Counsel  Tlie  function  of  this 
office  would  be  to  recehe  complaints  from 
Federal  employees,  make  investigations  and 
initial  determinations  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  complaint,  and  make  recomniendatlons 
for  remedy  or  redress 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  CSC  to  make 
a  study  of  both  these  proposals  and  to  re- 
port on  them  to  the  President  lor  transmittal 
to  Congress  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  as  an  ap- 
propriation a  sum  not  to  exceed  *1  million 
per  year.  Presently  the  CSC  is  limited  to 
spending  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5100.000 
to  enforce  the  Hatch  Act.  This  restriction, 
first  imposed  in  1941.  Is  of  course  grossly  in- 
adequate in  1967 

Fourth,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  pC)Utical  ivctlvitles  of  j)erson- 
nel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Xil.    PROPOSED    LECIol-ATtON 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  polit- 
ical activities  of  public  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitet'  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  mav 
be  cited  as  the  ■Political  Activities  Act  of 
1968.  ■ 

Sec.  2.  Paa  II  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Co-ie,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter 

■CHAPTER   16— POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

'  SrBCH.\PTra    I GFNFRAL    I'ROVIblONS 

•  Sec 

"1601.  Policy  and  Purpose 
1602.  Detin.tlons. 

■SXTBCHAPTER     11  —  POLITICO,     ACnVITY     OF     KEO- 
ER.'lI.  EMPLOVEES 

•  1621.  Permissible  Activities. 

"1622.  Coercion.  Solicitation  or  Illegal  Pay- 
ment and  Other  Prohibited  Activ- 
ities 

•1623.  Candidacy  for  Local  Office;  Holding 
Office. 

■  1624.  Penalties. 
1625.  Administration. 

"SVBCHAfTER  m  —  POLITICAL    ACTIVITIES   OF  CER- 
TAIN ST\TE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

•1631.  Basis  of  Regulation  for  State  and 
Local  Employees 

1632    Definitions. 
■1633    Coercion,  SoUclUtion  or  Illegal  Pay- 
ment and  Other  Prohibited  Activ- 
ities. 

■  1634.  Penalties 
1635.  Administration 

■  1636    State    Program    of    Political    Activity 

.•\dniinistration 

SUBCHAPTER  IV — ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 
'SUBCHAPTER    I--CENEHAL    PROVISIONS 

•Sec   1601   Policy  and  Purpose. 

•'Congress  finds  that  in  order  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  public  employees  for  political 
ends,  to  preserve  the  Integrity  and  efficiency 
of  the  public  service,  and  to  Insure  the  im- 
partial administration  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. It  is  necessary  to  define  the  limits  of 
permissible  p<3lltlcal  activities  for  persons 
employed  by  the  Federal  Executive  .■Vgenciea. 


the  District  of  Columbia,  and  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  whose  activities  are  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  Federal  lo.ms  or  grant.s 
Congress  recognizes  that  .iny  .•^uch  restric- 
tions on  the  lawful  political  activities  of 
public  employees  must  be  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  tree  speech  and  association 
guaranteed  to  all  persons  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  further  that 
all  rights  of  political  participation  not  here- 
inafter prohibited  by  this  chapter,  or  other 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  several 
StrtteK,  c  r  regulations  thereunder  should  le 
encouraged. 
"Sec    1602   Definitions. 

"For    the    purposes    of    this   chapter — 
"I  a)     ■Commission'    means    United    Slates 
Civil  Service  Commission 

"(b)  'Federal  employee'  means  any  indi- 
vidual employed  i^r  holding  office  iii  or  nn- 
der  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  other  than  the 
President  and  Vice  Pre>;ldent:  and  unv  indi- 
vidual employed  or  holding  office  in  or  un- 
der the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; hut  does  not  include  unless  otherwl'^e 
provided,  the  following: 

"Ml  any  Individual  paid  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  White  House  Office,  from 
funds  for  special  projects  to  provide  st.uf 
ii.sslstance  to  the  President,  or  persons  on 
special  xssmnment  to  the  White  House,  un- 
less such  individual  holds  a  cnreer  or  carppr 
conditional  appointment  in  the  competitive 
civil  service: 

"1 2)  the  head,  deputy  or  assistant  head. 
and  one  personal  .isslstant  to  be  designati^d 
by  the  head  "f  an  executive  agency;  mem- 
bers of  an  independent  commission,  hoard 
or  establishment  i  other  than  the  Commis- 
sioners I'f  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission) ; 

"(3 1  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  .Assistant  to  the  CommLssion- 
er.  ,ind  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council; 

■•(4i  officers  or  emplovees  of  an  educationn! 
institution  or  svstem  that  Is  supported  hv 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

•15  I  persons  who  are  retained  temporarilv 
by  .in  executive  .igency  to  perform  special 
services  on  .i  fee  basis  and  '.vlio  take  no  oat". 
of  office: 

•■(6)  such  categories  of  persons  as  may  '^c 
prescribed  by  'he  Commission  who  are  em- 
ployed temporarily.  Intermittently,  or  with- 
out compensation  under  appointments  not 
to  exceed  one  year: 

"(7i  persons  employed  or  lioldlng  office  ni 
or  under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  while  granted 
leave  without  pay  for  a  pernxl  of  one  year  <  r 
more; 

"(8)  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the 
United  States: 

■■(9i  Members  of  the  .irmed  ?ervices  of  the 
United  States 

"(c»  agency'  means  any  .igency,  depart- 
ment, or  unit  of  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  states,  a  StAte.  '  r 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

■  id)  officer'  of  a  political  party  or  partv 
organization  means  the  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  or  treasurer,  of  any  national, 
state,  county,  or  city  political  party  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  elect  candidates,  and 
the  national,  .state,  country,  city,  (ward  and 
precinct  committeeman  and  committee- 
woman  |  or  any  positions  having  equivalent 
responsibility; 

"(ei  'local  office'  means  an  office  in  any 
branch  of  the  government  of  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  stale,  the  duties  of  which  re- 
quire less  than  full-time  service,  and  the 
compensation  of  which  Is  nominal. 

"SVBtHAPTER     11-    POLITICAL     ACTIVITIES    OF 
1  FDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec  1621.  Permi.ssible  Activities. 
'  lai    Federal  employees  are  permitted  to. 
"ill    register  and  vote  in  any  election: 
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■(2)  express  opinions  freely  In  private  and 
ill  public  on  any  political  subject  or  candi- 
date: 

■'(3)  Join  a  political  party  or  other  party 
organization  and  actively  jiartlcipate  in  its 
affairs,  while  not  on  duty,  except  to  serve 
.is  an  officer  as  defined  in  Section  1602(d)  of 
•his  chapter: 

"1 4)  contribute  money  \oluiUarily  for 
political  purposes; 

'(5)  become  a  candidate  for  and  serve  In 
a  local  office  as  provided  m  Section  1623  of 
(his  chapter: 

■(6)   serve  as  a  delegate  to  a  political  or 
constitutional   convention,   so   long   as   such 
service  does  not  intertere  with  the  time  and 
,\ttention  required  as  Federal  employees. 
■.Sec   1622.  Coercion.    Solicitation    or    Illegal 
Payment  and  Other  Prohibited 
Activities, 
"(a)   Coercion:  Use    of  Official  Author- 
ity — Anv  Federal  employee  or  any  Individual 
rclerred  to  in  Section  I602(bl  (1) — (9)  of  this 
chapter  is  prohibited  from — 

■'(1)  using  his  official  authority  or  Influ- 
ence for  the  i>urpose  of  interfering  with  or 
nectlng  the  result  <ii  any  election  or  the 
nomination  or  the  election  of  any  candidate 
:or  public  cilice  or  political  party   office: 

■■(2 1  using  his  official  authority  or  Influ- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  Intimidating,  threat- 
ening, coercing,  or  laiempting  to  intimidate, 
threaten  or  coerce  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interforinc  v.-ith  the  right  of,  or 
causing,  such  person  to  vote  or  not  to  vote 
,  s  he  may  choose: 

■■(3 1  directly  or  indirectly  intimidating, 
threatening,  coercing,  or  .ittemptmg  to 
intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any  employee 
•ii  pay.  lend  or  contribute  anything  of  value, 
including  services,  to  a  party,  committee, 
.  rtjanization.  agency,  or  ])erson  for  political 
ourposes: 

■  (41  using  official  authority  or  influence 
lo  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any  political 
action  of  an  individual,  group  of  Individuals, 
or  organization; 

■■|5)  using  or  attempting  to  use  official 
.lUthonty  or  influence  over  any  person  by 
conferring  any  benefits,  such  as  a  promise  of 
employment  or  compensation,  or  effecting 
.;ny  reprisal,  such  as  deprivation  of  employ- 
ment, position,  compensation  or  promotion. 
i;iecause  ol  political  contributions  or  political 
.ictivlty.  or  lack  thereof,  ol  such  employee 
"T  person; 

■ib)  Solicitation  ua  Receipt  of  Pay- 
ment.— .\ny  Federal  employee  (t  any  indi- 
Mdual  referred  to  In  Section  1602(b)  (  l)-(9) 
.  f  this  chapter  in  prohibited  Irom — 

■■il)   soliciting,  receiving  payment  for,  or 
oriering  to  pay  for  voting  or  refraining  from 
oting,  or  voting  for  or  against  any  candi- 
date; 

"(2)  soliciting  or  receiving  anything  of 
.alue,  including  service  or  activity,  either 
:or  personal  reward  or  as  a  political  contribu- 
tion in  return  for  the  promise  to  use,  or  the 
use  of,  influence  to  secure  an  appointive  of- 
nce  under  the  United  States,  a  state,  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof; 

"(3)  paying  or  offering  payment  for  the 
use  of  influence  in  securing  appointive  of- 
fice under  the  United  States,  a  state,  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof. 

"(C)  Other  Prohibited  Activities. — A  Fed- 
eral employee  is  prohibited  from — 

"(1)  either  directly  or  indirectly  solicit- 
ing, receiving,  collecting,  handling,  dis- 
bursing, or  accounting  for  assessments,  con- 
tributions, tickets,  or  other  funds  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  except  any  activity,  participa- 
tion, contribution,  or  other  service  of  value 
in  connection  with  matters  such  as  bond  Is- 
:-ues,  referenda,  constitutional  amendments 
or  other  matters  which  do  not  directly  or  Im- 
mediately affect  the  interest  of  any  organized 
political  party  or  candidate  of  such  party 
shall  not  be  considered  as  having  a  political 
purpose. 

"  ( 2 )   engaging  in  political  activity  while  on 


duty,  or  In  or  at  an  office  leased  or  owned 
by  the  United  States,  a  suite  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  while  wearing  a  uni- 
form which  identifies  him  as  a  public  ser- 
vant, except  as  may  be  specifically  permitted; 
"(3)  becoming  a  candidate  or  campaign- 
ing for  or  holding  elective  office  if  the  office 
sought  is; 

"(A)    an  office  of  the  United  States;   or 
"(B)   an  office  of  any  stale;  or 
"  { C I    any  other  public  office  including  local 
offices  except  as  local  office  is  defined  in  Sec, 
1602(e)   of  this  chapter. 

"(4)  acting  at  any  polling  place  as  an  offi- 
cial recorder,  checker,  watcher,  or  challenger, 
of  any  political  party  or  party  faction; 

"(5)  serving  in  a  political  organization  as 
an  officer  as  defined  in  Sec.  1602(d)  of  this 
chapter. 

"(6)  managing  a  campaign  for  any  candi- 
date seeking  elective  office,  if  the  office 
sought  is  an  office  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  office  of  any  state,  or  any  local  office 
except  those  permitted  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  1623  of  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  1623.  Candidacy  for  Local  Oflice:  Hold- 
ing Office. 
"(a)  Any  Federal  employee  desiring  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  elective  or  appointive 
local  public  office  or  to  hold  such  office  shall 
notify  his  agency  in  ■writing,  and  shall  re- 
quest approval  from  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  a  determination  that  such  candidacy  or 
holding  of  office  will  not  be  adverse  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
agency  head  shall  take  prompt  action  in 
writing  to  approve,  or  disapprove  .iny  such 
request.  He  shall  grant  such  approval  and 
make  such  a  determination  unless: 

"(1)  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
employee  as  an  appointive  or  elective  officer 
will  create  a  conflict  of  interest,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conflict  of  interest  with  the 
employing  agency:  or 

"(2)  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
employee  as  an  appointive  (;r  elective  ollicial 
will  interfere  with  the  time  and  attention 
such  employee  is  required  to  devote  to  the 
work  of  the  employing  agency;  or 

"(3)  the  campaign  for  office  will  interfere 
with  the  time  and  attention  the  employee  is 
required  to  devote  to  the  work  of  the  em- 
ploying agency;  or 

"(4)  the  candidacy  or  holding  r,f  otTice 
conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  ap- 
plicable to  the  agency  and  Its  employees. 

"(b)  Any  Federal  employee  granted  ap- 
proval to  become  a  candidate  for  local  public 
office  shall  not  campaign  for  such  office,  while 
on  active  duty,  but  may  be  granted  or  re- 
quired to  take  leave  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency. 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  agency  may  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  provisions  and  shall  publish  any 
such  rules  and  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(d)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  any  approval  and  determination 
and  any  disapproval  made  under  this  section 
to  the  Commission. 

"Sec.  1624.  Penalties. 

"la)  A  Federal  employee  who  violates  Sec- 
tion 1622  of  this  chapter  may  be : 

"(1)  ordered  to  be  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion If  all  members  of  the  Commission  vote 
for  such  action,  in  which  event  he  shall 
not  be  reemployed  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  such  period  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe:  or 

"(2)  ordered  to  be  suspended  without  pay 
from  his  position  for  such  period  as  the 
Commission  shall  deem  appropriate:  or 

"1 3)  ordered  to  be  disciplined  in  such 
lesser  manner  as  the  Commission  may  di- 
rect, which  order  shall  become  a  permanent 
part  of  his  record; 


"(bi  The  Commission  shall  notify  the 
empltjying  agency  of  any  [jenalty  it  lias  :m- 
liosed  as  the  re.iult  of  a  violation.  Such 
.;2ency  shall  certify  to  the  Commission  the 
measures  undertaken  to  implement  the 
;>en,ilty. 

"ici"  If  the  Commission  finds  there  has 
ijeen  a  violation  of  subsection  i  .i  i  or  ib) 
of  .Section  1622  oi  this  chapter  ijy  an  ap- 
iioint.ve  official  referred  to  in  .Section  1602 
'ibi(ll-i9i.  it  shall  notify  the  President 
•  it  such  violation. 
"Sec     1625.    .^dminlstratlon. 

••(a)  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  investieate  reports  and  allegations  of 
..ctivity  proh.bited  by  Section  1622  of  this 
subchapter,  ."^s  a  part  of  the  investigation, 
the  Commission  shall  provide  lo  the  Federal 
enr.jloyee  involved  an  opportunity  to  make 
.1  statement  toncerning  the  matters  under 
r.ivesti'jation  .md  to  tuijport  .-ucn  .-tatement 
Willi  any  documents  lie  wiiihes  to  submit, 
■•(b)  (1)  If  after  investigation  it  appears 
;o  the  Commission  that  no  violation  ol  this 
subchapter  has  occurred,  it  shall  so  notify 
tiie  Federal  employee  .ind  the  .luency  in 
which  he  is  employed. 

■■(2)  If  after  investigation  it  appears  to 
•he  Commission  that  there  has  l^een  a  vio- 
lation of  Section  1622  of  this  subchapter,  the 
Commission  shall  serve  upon  the  Federal  em- 
ployee a  notice  by  certified  mall,  return  re- 
ceipt requested,  or  if  notice  cannot  be  given 
m  this  manner,  then  by  any  method  calcu- 
lated to  reasonably  apprise  the  employee — 
■■(A)  setting  forth  specifically  and  in  de- 
tail the  charges  of  alleged  prohibited  ac- 
•.ivitv. 

■■iBi  advising  the  Federal  cmplovee  of  the 
penalties  provided  by  this  chapter. 

•■(C)  affording  a  period  of  not  less  than 
30  days  within  -.vhich  the  Federal  employee 
may  file  a  WTitten  answer  to  the  charges  and, 
;n  itddiuon.  if  he  so  desires,  appear  in  per- 
son U)  answer  the  charges,  in  the  manner  pre- 
.scribed  by  rules  issued  by  the  Commission, 
and 

■(D)  giving  notice  to  the  Federal  employee 
that  unless  he  answers  the  charges,  in  WTlt- 
ing,  m  the  manner  prescribed  by  rules  issued 
by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  shall  be 
authorized  to  treat  such  lailure  as  an  ad- 
ini.ssion  by  the  Federal  employee  of  the 
charges  set  forth  m  the  notice  and  a  waiver 
by  him  of  his  right  to  a  hearing  on  the 
(.  harges. 

■■(ci(l)  If  a  WTitten  answer  is  not  duly 
nied  wTlhin  the  time  allowed  therefor,  the 
Commission  mav,  without  further  proceed- 
ings, issue  Its  linal  decision  and  order. 

"I  2  I  If  an  .mswer  is  duly  filed,  the  charges 
.shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  hearing  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Sub- 
chapter II.  Chapter  5.  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  notwithstanding  any  exception  therein 
:jr  matters  involving  the  tenure  of  an  em- 
plovee.  If  a  hearing  is  held,  it  shall  be  com- 
menced and  conducted  without  unreason- 
able delays.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  examiner  shall 
serve  upon  the  Commission  and  upon  the 
Federal  employee  liis  recommended  decision 
with  notice  of  opportunity  for  exceptions. 
The  Commission  shall  issue  its  final  decision 
and  order  :n  the  proceeding  no  later  than  60 
days  alter  the  date  upon  which  the  record  was 
submitted  to  it  for  final  decision.  The  Fed- 
eral employee  shall  not  be  removed  from 
active  duty  status  by  reasons  of  the  al'.eged 
violation  of  this  subchapter  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  proceeding  provided  herein  or 
at  aiiy  time  prior  to  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied ijy  the  Commission  in  its  final  order. 

"(d)  (1)  At  any  stage  of  a  proceeding  or 
investigation  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Commission  may  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documentary  or  other  evidence 
relating  to  the  proceeding  or  investlgaUon  at 
any  designated  place,  from  any  place  in  the 
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Cnlted  States  or  any  territory  or  possession 
•.hereof  the  Connmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  In  case  of  con- 
uimacy  or  failure  to  jbey  a  subpena.  the 
United  States  district  court  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  the  person  to  whom  the  sub- 
pena 13  addressed  resides  or  !s  served  may, 
upon  application  by  the  Commission,  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  at 
any  designated  p'.ice  to  testify  or  produce 
documentary  or  other  evidence  if  so  ordered, 
.iiid  -in>  :.ulure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof  Any  member  of  the  Comml&slon  shall 
have  authority  to  sign  and  Issue  subpenas 
under  this  subsection 

"(21  The  Commission  may  order  the  tak- 
ing of  depositions  at  any  stage  of  a  pro- 
ceeding '>r  investigation  under  this  sub- 
chapter Depositions  may  be  taken  before 
an  individual  designated  by  the  Commission 
and  having  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 
Testlm<jny  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  individual  taking 
the  deposition  and  shall  be  subscribed  by 
the  dep<:inent  .\n\  person  may  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  depose  and  to  produce  docu- 
mentary iir  iither  evidence  as  provided  by  t!ils 
subsection. 

"1 3)  A  person  may  not  be  excused  from 
attending  and  lestlfving  or  from  producing 
documentarv  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  a  subpena  of  the  Commission  >n  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  ^r  forfeiture  for 
or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  is  compelled  to 
testify  or  prf>duce  evidence  No  person  shall 
be  prosecuted  ir  subjected  to  any  penaltv 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
IS  compelled,  after  iiaving  claimed  ;ils  privi- 
lege ag.unst  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so 
compelled  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  crimi- 
nal proceeding  against  him  in  ,inv  court,  ex- 
cept that  !io  such  person  shall  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
comnutted  in  m)  testifying. 

•'lei  A  Federal  employee  upon  whom  a 
penalty  is  imposed  b\  an  order  ol  tne  Ci>m- 
mission  under  -ubsection  •  c  i  of  this  section 
may,  within,  ^o  da-.s  ii-er  tn»  .late  ■  i  '.vhi..- i 
the  i>rder  was  i^^ued,  institute  .in  .ictlou  Kr 
Judicial  review  of  the  Comniisslou's  order  iii 
the  U.iltcd  States  district  ourt  Aithui  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  Federal  employee 
resides  or  is  employed  The  institution  ut  an 
action  lor  judicial  review  shall  not  operate 
aa  a  stay  ■:'f  the  Comnatssiou's  girder,  unless 
the  court  speciflcaJly  orders  such  stay  A  copy 
of  the  summons  and  complaint  shall  be 
served  >is  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  and.  ;n 
addition,  upon  the  Commission  Thereupon 
the  Commission  shall  certify  and  ftle  with  the 
-ourt  the  record  upon  which  tne  Commiss.oii 
order  was  based  If  application  Is  made  to 
the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence, and  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  the  additional  evidence  may 
materially  aflect  the  result  of  the  proceeding 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
failure  to  adduce  the  evidence  at  the  heariri<; 
conducted  by  the  Coinnilssion,  the  court  may 
direct  that  the  additional  evidence  be  taken 
before  the  Commission  m  the  manner  and 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  fixed  by  the 
court.  The  Commission  may  modify  its  find- 
ings of  fact  or  order  ;n  the  light  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shall  file  with  the  court 
such  modified  findings  or  order  The  Com- 
missions  findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  The 
court  shall  affirm  the  Commission's  order  If  It 
determines  that  .t  is  In  accordance  with  law 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  order  is  not 
;n  .iccordance  with  law,  it  shall  remand  the 
proceeding  to  the  Commission  with  dlrec- 
';ons  either  to  enter  an  order  determined  by 
the  court  to  be  lawful  or  to  take  such  further 
proceedings  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
la  required. 


if)  The  Commission  m  its  discretion,  may 
proceed  with  any  investigation  ^r  proceeding 
instituted  under  this  chapter  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Commission  or  the  head  of  the 
employing  agency  has  reported  the  alleged 
violation  to  the  Attorney  General  as  re- 
quired by  section  635.  title  28,  United  Stales 
Code 

"SUBCHAPTTR       III       FOLITII-AL       A'  TIVITIES      OF 
C'IRT*IN  STATE   AND  LocAl.   EMPLOYEES 

Sec    18:31    Basis  of  Rpguiaxion  for  State  and 
Ixx-al  Employees 

"It  Is  essential  to  the  national  interest  that 
grants  and  loans  from  the  United  States  to 
State  and  local  governments  be  used  for  des- 
ignated and  legitimate  public  purposes.  For 
this  reason.  It  Is  necessary  ti.  impose  certain 
limited  restrictions  upun  political  activity  by 
those  State  and  local  government  employees 
who  are  prlmnrllv  engaged  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  federally-tundcd  activities  How- 
i  ver.  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  us 
authorizing  Federal  action  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  depriving  State  or  local  government 
employees  from  enjoying  as  wide  a  range  cY 
freedom  to  participate  In  the  political  activi- 
ties permitted  in  section  1621  of  this  chapter. 
Sec  1632  Definitions. 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter — 

"lai  'State  or  local  employee'  means  un  in- 
dividual, other  than  the  Ouvernor  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  or  individual  acting  as 
O.nernor  when  authorized  by  law,  employed 
by  a  Slate  or  local  executive  agency  whose 
principal  employment  is  in  connection  with 
anv  activity  which  Is  financed  in  whole  cr  in 
part  bv  loans  cr  strants  made  by  the  United 
States  tir  a  Federal  agency  but  does  not 
include,  unless  otherwise  provided — 

"(1)   elective  officials  of  a  State: 

"(2)  heads  and  assistant  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  .f  -tales  whether  elective 
or  appointive; 

••(3»  elective  officials  of  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  state; 

"(4)  jfficers  or  employees  of  an  educa- 
tional institution,  or  system  that  is  sup- 
ported by  a  state  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof; 

"(3)  officials  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
state  appointed  to  serve  in  policy-making 
positions. 

"'bi  'state'  means  a  slate  or  'errltory 
or  possession  ul  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec,  1633.  Coercion,  Solicitation,  or  Illegal 
Payment  and  Other  Prohibited 
Activities. 

"ETmployees  of  ..  st,ite  "r  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  not  qualified  to  participate  In 
the  State  Program  1  Pulitical  Ariiviry  under 
Section  1636  of  this  chapter  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  provisions  as  administered 
by  the  Commission: 

"ta»  Coercion.  Usb  of  Ofticiai,  Al-thor. 
ITT. — Any  sf^te  or  local  employee  cr  any  per- 
son referred  fo  lii  ^•p.tiiiri  Irt.VJ(  .4  i  (  1  )  ( ,5  ) 
of  this  chapter  shall  tie  prohibited  from — 

"(1)  usln?  his  official  authority  or  In- 
fluence for  the  purpose  nf  interfering  with 
or  affecting  the  result  of  any  election  or  the 
nomination  or  the  election  of  any  candidate 
for   public   office   or    political    party    office; 

"(2)  using  his  official  authority  or  in- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  intimidating, 
threatening,  coercing,  or  ittempting  to  in- 
timidate, threaten  or  coerce  .my  per'-on  for 
the  purpose  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of. 
or  causing,  such  person  to  vote  or  net  to 
vote  as  he  may  choose. 

"<3)  directly  or  indirectly  Intimidating, 
threatening,  coercing,  or  attempting  to  in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  employee 
to  pay.  lend,  or  contribute  anything  of  value 
including  services  to  a  parly,  committee,  or- 
ganization, agency,  or  person  for  political 
purposes 

"(4)  using  rifficlal  authority  or  Influence  to 
coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce,  any  political  ac- 
tion of  an  Individual,  group  of  individuals, 
or  organization: 


"(b)  SoLicrrATioN  or  Illegal  Payment -- 
Any  Slate  or  local  tmployee  or  .aiy  person  re- 
ferred 10  in  section  1632(a)  ( 1  )-i5)  of  ihis 
chapter  Is  prohibited  from — 

"(li  soliciting,  receiving  payment  for,  .r 
offering  to  pay  lor  voting  or  refraining  from 
voting,  or  voting  for  or  against  any  candi- 
date; 

"(2)  soliciting  vr  receiving  .inylhliig  ,  ; 
value,  Including  services  or  activity,  either 
for  personal  reward  or  as  a  political  contribu- 
tion in  return  for  the  promise  to  use.  or  tiie 
use  of.  influence  \.)  ^ecure  an  ..ppoimue  cf- 
hce  under  the  Uiiltid  Stales  a  State  or  polit- 
ical  subdivision  thereof; 

"(3)  paying  or  ciTerlng  payment  for  the 
use  of  influence  la  securing  appointive  office 
under  the  United  States,  a  State  or  polltic.il 
subdivision  thereof; 

"(c)  Other  Prohibited  Activities, — State 
.vnd  U)c:il  em[Uoyee-i  as  del'ined  i;i  sectloh 
1632  of  this  subchapter  are  prohibited  from-  - 

"(1)  either  airectly  or  indirectly  sulicltlnc. 
receiving,  collectlnp.  iiandUng,  disbursing  ir 
accounting  tor  ..ssessmenls,  contributions, 
tickets,  or  other  funds  for  poilticl  purpcscs, 

"(2)  engaging  in  political  activity  while 
on  duty  or  while  In  or  at  an  office  leased 
or  owned  by  the  United  Suites,  a  state  or  am- 
potltlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  while  wearing 
a  uniform  which  identifies  him  as  a  state  <  r 
local  employee  e.tcept  as  may  be  speciflcu'.lv 
permitted; 

'  (3)    managing  a  campaign  for  any  can- 
didate   seeking    elective    office    If    the    office 
sought  is  an  office  of  the  United  States. 
"Sec    1634    Penalties. 

"(a)  A  statue  or  local  employee  who  violates 
section  1633  of  this  chapter  mav  be: 

"(1)  ordered  to  be  removed  trom  his  posi- 
tion if  all  the  Commission  \nte  lor  such  jic- 
tiou  in  which  event  he  shall  not  be  reem- 
ployed by  any  agencv  of  the  s.ime  state  or  ,i 
political  subdivision  thereof,  which  Is  :> 
nanced  In  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants 
made  by  the  United  States,  for  such  pern  d 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe;  or 

"I  2)  ordered  to  be  suspended  without  p.iv 
from  his  position  lor  such  period  .is  tlie 
Commission  shall  deem  appropriate:   cr 

'  (3)  ordered  to  be  disciplined  In  such  It-- 
for  manner  as  the  Commission  may  direci 
which  order  rhall  become  ,i  permanent  parr 
>f  his  record;  and. 

"1 4 1  the  Commission  shall  notify  the  em- 
ploying ugeucy  ol  any  penalty  it  has  imposed 
as  the  result  of  a  violation.  Such  agency  shall 
certify  to  the  Coniniission  the  measure  un- 
dertaken to  implement  the  penalty. 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  finds  there  l.as 
been  a  violation  of  subsection  (ai  of  tli.s 
section  by  an  appointive  official  relerred  to  :  i 
Section  1632(a)  ( 1  )-(5)  of  this  chapter  :t 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  such  violatici:. 

"(C)  WrrHHOLDiNG  rvNDS — If  a  state  : 
local  employee  ordered  to  be  removed  or  sus- 
[jended  by  the  Commission, 

'  il)  has  not  been  removed  or  suspended 
from  his  position  within  30  days  after  '!ie 
Commission  has  given  notice  that  the 
violation  of  such  employee  or  otiiclal  war- 
rants removal  or  suspension;   or 

"(2)  has  been  removed  or  suspended  but 
subsequently  has  been  reemployed  by  the 
same  state  or  anv  other  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  within  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  — 

the  Commission  shall  certify  n  any  .ap- 
propriate agency  of  the  United  .''tates  that 
its  directive  for  removal  rr  -iuspension  hcs 
not  been  complied  with  and  require  the 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  from 
loans  or  grants  to  the  emplonng  agency 
of  the  stale  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
amounts   computed   as   follows: 

"(A)  If  removal  is  ordered,  the  amount 
equal  to  25  years'  compensation  at  the  rate 
such  employee  was  receiving  at  the  lime 
of  the  violation,  or, 

'(B)  If  the  suspension  is  ordered,  t!ie 
amount   equal    to  5   years'   compensation  at 
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the  rale  such  employee  was  receiving  at  t'.ie 
time  of    the   violation 
"Sec   1635   Administration 

■(a)  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  mvestigaie  reports  and  allegations  of 
.iclivlty  prohibited  by  Section  1033  of  this 
.Subchapter  As  a  part  of  the  investigation, 
ilie  Commission  shall  provide  to  the  state 
ur  local  emiJioyee  involved  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  suitenienl  concerning  the  matters 
under  investigation  and  to  support  such 
statement  with  any  documents  he  wishes  to 
submit. 

■,b)ili  If  alter  investigation  it  appears 
til  the  Commission  th.it  no  violation  of  this 
sabchapler  has  occurred,  il  sh.ill  so  notify 
ilie  state  or  loc.il  employee  ..nd  the  agency 
lu  which  he  i=  employed. 

(2i  If  ufier  investigation  it  appears  to  the 
Commission  that  there  has  been  a  violation 
if  Section  1G33  of  this  subci'mpter  the  Com- 
jiussion  shall  acrve  upon  tlie  stale  or  local 
employee  u  notice  by  cerilhcd  mail,  return 
rceipt  requested,  ur  if  notice  cannot  be  given 
III  this  manner,  then  by  .my  other  method 
c  ilculaied  to  re.ison..'.3iy  iippri.'-e  the  em- 
ployee— 

■(.\)  setting  forth  specific. ily  and  in  det.iil 
the  charges  of  alletted  piohlbued  .ictivity. 

"(Bl  advising  the  employee  of  the  penal- 
ties provided  by  this  subchapter. 

"(C)  affording  a  period  ot  not  less  than  30 
days  wuniii  which  he  may  tile  a  written  an- 
.swer  to  the  charges  and  In  addition  n  he 
so  desires,  appear  m  person  to  i  nswer  the 
marges,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  rules 
i-sued  by  the  Commission,  and 

(D)  ;;iving  notice  to  the  state  or  local  em- 
[.l.'yee  that  unless  he  .ln^vers  the  charges, 
in  writing,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  rules 
1  sued  by  the  Commission,  the  Commission 
sa.sll  be  authorized  to  treat  such  failure  as 
;  n  udmissicn  by  the  employee  of  the  charges 
fet  lorth  in  the  notice  and  .!  waiver  bv  him 
of  his  right  to  a  hearing  on  the  charges. 

'•(c)  (1)  If  a  written  .mswer  is  not  duly 
liled  within  the  lime  allowed  therelor,  the 
rommisslon  mny,  v,ithout  lurther  proceed- 
ings, issue  Its  fuial  decision  und  order. 

"(2)  If  an  answer  is  duly  hied,  the  charges 
s:iall  be  deterrnined  i)y  the  Commission  on 
the  record  ..fter  opportunity  tiir  hearing  in 
iiL-curdance  with  the  requtremeiits  of  sub- 
chapter II,  chapter  5,  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  notwithstanding  any  exception  therein 
I'.ir  matt<?rs  involving  the  tenure  of  an  em- 
ployee. Either  the  State  cr  local  officer  or 
employee  or  the  Stale  or  local  agency  em- 
ploying him.  or  both,  shall  be  entitled  to 
.■ppear  with  counsel  at  .said  liearing.  If  a 
h.earing  is  held,  it  shall  be  commenced  and 
inducted  without  unreasonable  delays.  As 
.- >on  as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  of 
1  lie  heiu'ing,  the  e.x.immer  shall  serve  upon 
t:ie  Commission  and  upon  tiie  State  or  local 
employee  his  roci.immended  decision  with 
r.'.itice  or  '^pportunilv  for  exceptions.  The 
Commission  s^.all  i.-stie  us  final  decision  and 
'T-der  in  th.e  proceeding  no  Liter  than  60  days 
.(iter  the  date  upon  which  the  record  was 
.submitted  to  it  for  final  decision.  The  Stale 
nr  local  employee  shall  not  be  removed  from 
active  duty  status  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
Molalion  of  this  siibcliapter  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  proceeding  provided  herein  or 
.It  anv  time  prior  to  the  effective  dale  speci- 
fied by  the  Commission  in  its  final  order. 

"(di(li  At  any  stage  of  a  proceeding  or 
investigation  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Commission  may  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance ;ind  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  ciocumentiry  or  other  evidence 
relating  to  the  proceeding  <  r  investigation  at 
any  deslenated  place,  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  or  any  territory  or  possession 
thereof,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  In  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  failure  to  obey  a  subpena,  the 
United  States  district  court  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  the  persons  to  whom  the 
subpena  is  addressed  resides  or  is  served  may. 


upon  application  by  the  Commission  i.ssue 
an  order  requiring  such  persons  to  appear  at 
any  designated  place  to  testify  or  produce 
documentary  or  other  evidence  if  so  ordered 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  sign  and  issue  subpenas 
under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  order  the  t. ik- 
ing of  depositions  at  any  stage  of  a  proceed- 
ing or  Investigation  under  this  subchapter. 
Depositions  may  be  taken  before  an  individ- 
ual designated  by  the  Commission  and  hav- 
ing the  power  to  administer  oaths,  'rostiinony 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  by  or  tinder  tiie 
direction  of  the  Individual  taking  tlie  deposi- 
tion and  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  depo- 
nent. Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  appear 
and  depose  and  to  produce  documentary  or 
other  evidence  as  provided  by  tliis  .■-ubsec- 
tion. 

"(31  \  person  may  not  be  excused  ironi 
attending  and  testifying  or  Irom  producing 
documentary  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  a  subpena  of  the  Commi.'sion  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence  re- 
quired of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate  him 
or  subject  him  to  a  penally  r  r  fijrieittire  lor 
or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  is  compelled  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence.  No  person  sh.ill 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerniiig  which  ne  i.^ 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
against  him  In  any  court,  except  thai  no  such 
person  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  laid 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  in  so  tes- 
tifying. 

"(ei  A  State  or  local  employee  upon  whom 
a  penalty  is  imposed  by  an  order  o;  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (o  of  this  section 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  the  dale  on 
which  the  order  was  issued,  institute  an  ac- 
tion for  Judicial  review  of  the  Commission's 
(jrder  in  the  United  States  district  court 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  State 
or  local  employee  resides  or  is  employed. 
The  institution  of  an  action  for  judicial 
review  shall  not  operate  ,is  :i  slay  of  the 
Comn^ission's  order,  unless  the  court  spe- 
cifically orders  such  stay.  A  copy  of  the 
summons  and  complaint  shall  be  served 
as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  ;.nd,  in 
addition,  upon  the  Commission.  Tliereup- 
(jh  the  Commissioa  shall  certifv  ..nd  tile 
with  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
Commission  order  was  based.  If  application  is 
made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  additional 
evidence  may  materially  affect  the  result  ol 
the  proceeding  and  that  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  lor  failure  to  adduce  the  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  court  may  direct  that  the  addi- 
tio-ial  f.idence  be  taken  before  the 
Commission  in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  fixed  by  the  court.  The  Com- 
mission may  modify  its  findings  <jf  f.ict  or 
order  in  the  light  of  the  additional  evidence, 
and  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified 
findings  or  order.  The  Commission's  findings 
of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive.  "The  court  shall  affirm 
the  Commission's  order  if  it  determines  that 
il  is  in  accordance  with  1  iw.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  order  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  it  shall  remand  the  proceed- 
ing to  the  Commission  with  directions  either 
to  enter  an  order  determined  by  the  court 
to  be  lawful  or  to  take  such  further  proceed- 
ings as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  is  re- 
quired. 

"(f)  The  Commission,  in  its  discretion,  mav 
proceed  with  any  investigation  or  proceeding 
instituted  under  this  chapter  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Commission  or  the  head  of  the 


employing  agency  has  reported  the  alleged 
violation  to  the  Att<.)rney  General  as  required 
by  Section  535,  Title  28,  United  States  Code. 
■  .Sec  ltJ36.  State  Program  ori  Political  Activ- 
ity Administration. 
"lai  .Ally  Slate  desiring  t-i  participate  in  a 
State  Program  on  Political  Activity  Adminis- 
tration under  tins  subcliapter  may  do  so  by 
estiiblishiiig  a  state  plan  which  is  approved 
by  the  Commission  for  cirrylng  out  the  pur- 
jjoses  of  this  subchapter.  Tlie  Commisaion 
s!iall  appr(jve  any  such  plan  which  — 

"ill  pro\  ides  thai  il  shall  be  administered 
ijy  a  slate  conimi3si(.in  or  agency; 

"(2)  applies  to  all  'state  and  local  em- 
ployees" as  defined  in  Section  1632  of  this 
chapter; 

"(3)  provides  fur  such  j-rocedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
J)  Ian: 

"(4)  i.ir.ihibits  coercive  practices,  solicita- 
tion, illegal  jjayments  and  other  activities 
subst.intially  as  jjiovided  by  Section  1G33  ol 
this  ch.ipler; 

"(5)  provKtes  s.inclions,  including  removal 
or  suspensioii  of  the  stale  and  local  cmploy- 
I'es  .-ubjecl  to  Ihls  section  substantially 
fquiva;ent  to  the  sanctions  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 1G34  of  this  ch.ipier  for  the  s.ime  or  sim- 
ilar violation.'^.; 

"(6)  provides  tor  the  making  oi  .such  re- 
jjorts.  Ill  such  form  and  c  intaining  such  in- 
lormaiion  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  tuiable  the 
Commissioh  to  perlorm  its  functions  under 
'his  title. 

"(bl  111  the  case  ol  any  Stale  plan  wiiicl; 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commlsbion,  if  said 
Commission,  .iltcr  reasonable  notice  and  t^p- 
piirtunlty  for  hearing  to  the  Stale  Conimls- 
.--lon  or  agency  administering  such  plan. 
finds  — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  i  Intngeri  s') 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  tie  [jrovi- 
sions  of  subsection  (a),  or 

■■(21  tliai  ill  the  administration  ol  ti.e 
Ijlan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
With  sucii  provisions,  the  Ccnnussion  sl^iall 
issue  an  order  to  such  State  Commission  or 
;!2encv  tiiai  the  si.itc  will  not  be  regarded 
as  (hgible  to  participate  in  the  program  un- 
der section  1G33  until  the  Commission  is 
satisfied  tliat  there  is  n'.i  1  'nt'er  :iny  .•'ncli 
t.iilure  to  comply 

■ici  .\  copy  oi  surh  (/rder  sliall  be  sent  by 
certified  mall,  return  r'>''eipt  requested,  to 
such  Slate  Commission  or  .igencv  and  to  the 
;t'.;ency  of  the  United  .Stales  which  makes 
tlie  cranl  or  loan  to  the  State  While  this 
f>rder  is  in  etlc-ci  the  Co.'nmisslon  shall  enlorce 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

■•(di  .\  Stale  <jr  State  agency  adversely 
affected  t^r  aggrieved  bv  an  order  of  the  Coin- 
mi.ssion  under  this  section  shall  be  entitled 
to  judicial  review  thereof,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 11)251  ei  of  this  chapter 

■■(ei  In  the  event  that  a  Slate  is  found  to 
be  inelieible  to  participate  in  a  program 
under  tills  section.  t!ie  Conmiission  shall  be 
cniitled  to  exercise  the  s.ime  authority  under 
section  1634  of  this  chapter  as  if  the  Sl.ite 
had  not  proposed  a  program  under  section 
1636. 

■srEcii.vPTrR  IV  — AODmortvi.  provisions 
"Sec.  1641.  "(ai  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study  and  to  report 
to  the  President  within  one  >ear  Irom  ilie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  transmittal 
10  Congress  the  teasibility  of  eslabhshing 
■.vithiii  the  Federal  executive  branch,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  a  plan  lor 
voluntary  contributions  to  political  parties 
and  candidates.  Such  study  should  consider 
tiie  experience  of  i!ie  individual  employees. 
employers  and  major  political  parties  in  Cali- 
fornia since  the  establishment  of  tiie  Cali- 
fornia Good  Citizens  Program,  and  such  simi- 
lar :.il,ins  as  exis'  in  business  and  industry. 
'(b)  The  Commirsion  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  ctudy  and  to  report 
to    the    President    for    transmittal    to    Con- 
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gress  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing within  the  Commissi' >n  an  Office  '>f  Em- 
ployees' Counsel  Such  study  should  consider 
the  (leslrftblUty  "f  providing  a  single  office 
•.v'.thin  tiip  Federal  Cjovernment  to  receive 
complRints  from  Federal  employees,  make 
inltKil  tletermlnatlons  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  •oniplalnt  and  make  recommendations 
for  remeciv  nr  redress. 

■  Scr  1642  "I  a)  The  Conrunlsslon  shall 
have  .itithoruy  to  adopt  and  promulgate 
rules  regulations,  .ind  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act 

"(bi  Any  period  of  time  fixed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  tor  the  filing  of  a 
document  or  other  procedural  step  in  a  pro- 
ceeding conducted  by  the  Commission  may 
be  exfended  bv  the  Commission  upon  g(KXi 
cause  found  and  st-ated  by  It  in  writing 

■■^Fc  1843  If  nv  p"ovle!i>n  of  this  chapter 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  to  be 
inv:ilid  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons 
and  cirfumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
•Ahich  it  is  held  Invalid  shall  not  t)e  affected 
thereb  • 

Sec.  iei4  .An  ;ndivldual  removed  or  sus- 
pended under  this  ch.ipter.  and  subsequently 
relnst.ued  or  restored  to  duty  because  the 
action   was  unjustluert  or   unwarranted    Is-- 

"(1)  entitled.  .)n  correction  of  the  per- 
sonnel action,  lo  receive  for  the  period  for 
which  the  personnel  action  was  :n  efiect  an 
amount  equal  to  all  or  inv  part  of  the  pay. 
allowances,  or  differentials,  as  applicable 
that  the  employee  normallv  would  have 
eartied  tlurlng  that  period  If  the  personnel 
action  had  not  occvirred.  less  any  amounts 
earned  bv  him  through  other  employment 
during  tnat  period:  and 

"i2i  for  all  purposes,  is  deemed  to  have 
performed  service  for  the  .igency  during  that 
period,  except  that  the  employee  may  not  be 
credited,  under  this  section,  leave  in  an 
amount  that  would  cause  the  amount  of 
leave  to  his  i-redit  to  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  leave  authorized  for  the  em- 
ployee bv  law  or  regulation 

■Sec  3  Se-tlon  133  of  Title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  which  he  determines  to  be 
practicable  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
■  iKi  establish  proyrams  in  .accordance  with 
the  policy  and  purposes  of  chapter  16  of  Title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  " 

Sec  4.  '(a)  The  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Part  II  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

■■(1)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
chapter  15  of  such  part;  and 

I  _' I    by   iii-erting   .it   the  end   thereof   the 
following  new  item: 
•16.   Political   Activities 1601" 

■lb)  Chapter  15  of  such  title  is  hereby  re- 
pealed 

'ic\  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  73  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  relat- 
ing to  Subchapter  III 

••(d)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  Title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

■Sec  5  To  c;irry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.\ct  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
u  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  per  year.^' 

LEOISL-MIVE    MANDATE    TO   THE   COMMISSION 

(Public  Law  89-617,  89th  Congress,  S.    1474, 
October  3.   1966) 

An  act  to  create  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
study  Federal  laws  limiting  political  activ- 
ity by  officers  and  employees  of   Govern- 
ment. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representat'.i  ea    of    the    United    States    of 

America  -.n  Congress  assembled. 


ESTABLI.SHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Section  1  There  is  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Political  Activity  of  Qovernnient  Person- 
nel tin  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  ■Com- 
mlsslon^^i 

MEMBERSHIP    <  <F     THE     CoMMISSlOM 

Sec  2  la)  NtMSER  and  .Appointment  — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  twelve 
members  as  follows- 

(II  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  and  two  from 
private  life: 

1 2 1  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two  from 
private  life,  and 

I  31  Pour  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  tv^'o  from  pri- 
vate life 

(b)  PoLmrAL  .A  Ffi  MAT  ION  "Of  each  class 
of  two  members  .ippointed  under  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties 

ici  Vacancifs — Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  taut  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization  of  the  (  ommission 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

gUORTM 

Sec  4  Seven  members  of  the  Cumniission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION     OP     MEMBERS     uF     THE 
COMMISSIo.N 

Sec.  5.  lai  Members  of  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  its  Members  of  Congress:  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  perlnrniance  if  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

lb)  Members  From  the  Executive 
Branch — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compen.satlon  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  .'.ervlces  in 
the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  lu  the  Com- 
mtsslon. 

CI  Members  From  Privaie  Life. — Tlie 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
f50  [)er  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessiiry  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

STAFF   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  6  lai  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  vi'ith- 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  .ind  the  Classification  Act  of  19?9. 
as  amended. 

I  b  I  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  temponiry 
and  intermittent  serMces  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  for  the  departments  tay  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  .•^ct 
of  1946  1 5  use  55a  I .  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  ?50  per  diem  of  individuals 

DCIIES   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  la)  Study  anu  Investigation.-  The 
Commission  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  ^tudy  of  the  Federal  laws 
which  Umit  or  discourage  the  participation 
of  Federal  and  Stale  oilicers  and  employees 
in  political  activity  v;ith  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  such  l.'.ws.  the  need  for  their 


revision  or  elimination,  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  extent  t-o  which  undesirable  results 
might  accrue  from  their  repeal 

lb)  Reports, — The  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  of  its  activities 
and  the  results  of  its  studies  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Cungress  within  tme  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  --  at  which 
date  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  TTie 
final  report  of  the  Commission  shall  contain 
such  proposed  legislative  enactments  as,  m 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  <jut  its  recommendations 

POWERS    OF    THE    COMMI.SSION 

Sec  8  lai  HE.^RINGs  and  Sessions — Tfn^ 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  ';i.- 
Commission,  .my  subcominittee  or  memb>r 
thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrytiii- 
out  the  provisions  of  this  .Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  requirr 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  an'l 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  prodiu - 
tion  of  such  books,  records,  corie'-pondenct- 
memorandums,  p.ipers,  and  documents  ,is 
the  Cummi.ssion  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  .idvlsable  .Subpena.s  m<i 
be  issued  under  the  sisjnature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Comml.ssion,  of  such  subcom- 
mittee, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  .my  person  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  member  The  provisions  cl 
sections  102  to  1(>4  inclusive  ct  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  {2  U  S.C.  sees 
192-194.  inclusive  I.  shall  applv  in  the  ca.se 
of  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  ,i 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

lb)  Obtaining  Official  Data. — The  Com- 
ml.ssion Is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
anv  executive  cicpartment.  burciu.  agencv 
board,  commission,  office.  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumenuillty  information, 
suggestions.  estim:ites.  and  .--tatistics  i  ir  the 
purpose  of  this  Act:  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  at'ency.  board,  commibsion, 
office,  esuibli.shment.  or  Instrument^ility  I- 
authorized  and  dlrect^ed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, sutrgeslions.  estimates,  and  stat:.'-- 
tlcs  directly  'o  the  Commission,  upon  reque?t 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

House  Report  No.  2018  (Committee  on 
House  Administration  I . 

Senate  Report  No.  408  (Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration  I . 

Cungressional  Record:  Volume  111  (1965i 
.August  25.  considered  and  passed  Senate: 
Volume  112  11966).  September  19.  consid- 
ered and  passed  House. 

MEMBERS    or    THE    COMMISSION  —  BRIEF 
BIOGRAPHIES 

Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Chairman:  President. 
Universtiy  of  Oregon.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  1958-131:  member  (i 
the  U  S   Civil  Service  Commission  for  9  years 

Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Vice  Chairman:  U.S 
Senator  from  Maryland:  member  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates.  1950  58:  Member,  US 
House  of  Representatives,  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Charles  O  Jones,  Profes.sor,  Department  ot 
Government,  rni'.'ersity  rf  .Arizona:  associate 
director.  National  Center  for  Education  i:i 
Politics;  Brookings  Institution  Researc':; 
Grant,   1966. 

Roger  W.  Jones:  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Chairman, 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission.  1959-61; 
Chairman,  Conference  on  Public  Service. 
1964. 

Malcolm  C.  Moos:  President.  University  c; 
Minnesota;  administrative  assistant  to  the 
president,  1958-60;  special  .issistant  to  presi- 
dent, 1960-61;  director  of  planning,  Forci 
Foundation 
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CiKOKge  L.  Mcrphy  :  U  S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia; twice  elected  president,  AFLr-CIO 
screen  Actors  Guild;  member  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

.Ancher  Nelsens  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  District  of  Minnesota; 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minnesota  in  1952; 
.tdministrator  of  National  rural  electrlflca- 
tion  program. 

.Arnold  Olsen:  Represent-ative  In  Congress 
from  the  Mrst  District  of  Montana:  attorney 
general  of  Montana  for  8  years;  member  of 
House  Post  Otnce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Frank  Pace,  Jr  :  President,  International 
Execxitive  Service  Corp.;  Director.  Bureau  of 
tae  Budget,  1949-50;  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
;;»50  53 

Robert  Ramspeck:  Former  Representative 
111  Congress  from  Georgia;  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee;  Chairman  of 
tiie  US   Civil  Service  Commission,  1951-52. 

J  Austin  Ranney:  Professor  of  political 
,>-.icnce.  University  of  Wisconsin;  managing 
editor.  American  Political  Science  Rcvieio. 

Frank  M  Wozencralt.  .AFsistant  Attorney 
Cieneral.  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Department  of  Justice:  former 
p.irtner  in  Baker,  Botts,  Shepherd,  and 
Coates  In  Houston,  Tex 


^Extended   to  December  31,   1967  by  PL 
90-55, 


N.WAL  RADIO  TELESCOPE  PROJECT, 
SUGAR   GROVE.   W.   VA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
cxtianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  \no  tempore.  Is  there 
ubicction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
horn  Iowa'.' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  Strange  McNamara 
l^oon  will  be  leaving  his  Pentagon  post, 
and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  mar  his  exit, 
anotiier  of  his  costly  mistakes  has  come 
:  I  my  attention — one  which  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  his  successor,  Clark  Clif- 
ford. 

.•\nd,  as  I  will  point  out.  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  him  to  cancel  this  latest 
out:-ageous  .spending  project. 

I  am  referring  to  a  piece  of  McNamara 
loUy  that  involves  the  site  of  the  ill-fated 
Xavy  radio  telescope  pro.ject  at  Sugar 
Grove.  W.  Va..  commonly  known  as  the 
■  Big  Dish.'" 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  will  remember  that  this  fan- 
tastically costly  project  was  finally  and 
belatedly  canceled  in  July  of  1962  after 
approximately  $64  million  in  public  funds 
had  been  heaved  out  the  window. 

I  suspect  that  most  Members  of  the 
Cungress  and  the  public  believed  that 
cancellation  of  this  project  meant  the 
end  of  the  story.  Those  who  did  were 
•vrong. 

Prudent,  practical  men,  when  they 
i.'P.ve  suffered  a  defeat^ — when  their 
.'  idgment  has  been  proved  wrong — 
v.hcther  in  the  stock  market,  in  busi- 
r.p.-i.s.  or  in  any  other  endeavor — will 
chalk  it  up  to  experience  and  strive  to 
avoid  similar  mistakes. 

But  such  elemental  caution  does  not, 
:  pparently.  prevail  among  ceilain  in- 
habitant of  the  Pentagon.  Saving  face 
i-;  an  obsession  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Navy  in  particular  had  a 
lot  of  face  to  save  after  the  Big  Dish 
incident. 

Cancellation  of  the  Big  Dish  earned 


the  Navy  reams  of  adverse  publicity,  but 
it  took  their  face  savers  only  7  days  to 
invent  a  solution. 

They  discovered — within  a  week — that 
the  Navy's  long-range  radio  station  at 
Cheltenham,  Md.,  near  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  was  experiencing  electronic 
interference. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Fred  Korth,  on  July 
25,  1962,  it  was  stated: 

In  connection  with  the  halting  of  work  at 
the  Naval  Radio  Research  Station  iNRRSl, 
Sugar  Grove,  and  the  Intent  to  hnd  other 
uses  for  the  site,  we  have  an  electronic  en- 
croachment problem  iit  Naval  Radio  Station, 
Cheltenham.  Maryland,  which  is  getting  pro- 
gressively worse. 

We  fire  investigating  Sugar  Chove  as  a  re- 
placement for  Cheltenham;  as  s<x)n  as  we 
can,  we  will  work  up  cost  figures. 

This  Information  is  provided  in  order  that 
disposal  of  NRRS  Sugar  Grove  may  not  be 
otherwise  agreed  without  knowledge  of  this 
possible  use. 

That  was  on  July  25,  1962.  On  Septem- 
ber 25,  1962—2  months  later— Korth  rec- 
ommended that  McNamara  spend  S3,- 
810,000  to  move  the  radio  receiving  sta- 
tion to  the  wilds  of  West  Virginia.  Not 
quite  2  months  later  McNamara  agreed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  after 
Secretary  McNamara  made  his  decision, 
somebody  in  the  Pentagon  decided  that 
it  might  be  nice  if  there  was  some  jus- 
tification on  the  record  for  this  move, 
and  so  a  study  was  authorized. 

A  Waltham,  Mass..  firm  was  given  the 
job  of  finding  out  whether  there  was 
more  or  less  radio  interference  at  Sugar 
Grove  than  at  Cheltenham. 

The  contractor  said  Sugar  Grove  was 
a  superior  site,  but,  it  develops,  the  con- 
tractor had  to  base  his  conclusions  "on 
scanty  information  on  antenna  require- 
ments without  the  benefit  of  preliminary 
engineering.  The  antennas  finally  pro- 
gramed for  installation  at  Sugar  Grove 
represent  a  major  change  from  those 
originally  envisioned." 

However,  armed  with  this  favorable 
report,  McNamara — who  had  already  ap- 
proved the  move  to  West  Virginia — au- 
thorized the  spending  of  S3. 8  million  of 
fiscal  1964  military  construction  funds 
for  the  project. 

I  can  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not 
everyone  in  the  Navy  was.  at  this  time. 
taking  this  face-saving  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  lying  down.  There  had.  in 
fact,  developed  quite  a  controversy  over 
the  moving  of  this  radio  station  at  Chel- 
tenham. The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships 
undertook  an  "in-house"'  review  of  the 
entire  project  and  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, on  July  27,  1965,  that: 

The  Cheltenham  receiving  site  i.^  a  trood 
one  and  does  not  have  a  serious  problem 
of  encroachment  and  associated  man-made 
noise. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships  report  .said 
further  that: 

The  Sugar  Grove  site  has  .=erious  tech- 
nical deficiencies,  primarily  in  terrain  block- 
age of  \of/  angle  high  frequency  signals, 
ground  conductivity  and  absence  of  possi- 
bilities to  expand  the  antenna  field.  Land 
usable  for  antennas,  after  extensive  earth- 
work. Is  less  than  50  acres. 

A  move  to  Sugar  Grove  will  result  in  an 
initial  expenditure  in  excess  of  13  million 
dollars   to  establish   a  receiving  site   which 


is   definitely   no   better,   and   in   our  opinion 
worse,  than  the  present  site  at  Cheltenham. 

This  rep>ort  received  the  backing  of  the 
chief  of  naval  material  who.  on  August 
19,  1965,  agreed  in  writing  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  and  made  the.se  additional 
points : 

It  Is  also  noted  that  material  .'-upport, 
including  logistics  of  all  kinds,  v. ill  be  \ery 
difficult   .It    the   -Sugar   Grove   site 

The  need  lor  additional  lunds  to  complete 
tiie  jjroject  as  envisioned  Is  .i  particularly 
serious  problem  .uid  reprogramming  of 
lunds  lor  this  purpose  us  not  recommended. 
.A  portion  of  funds  now  av.ulable  could  l>et- 
tcr  be  used  to  modernize  and  make  per- 
manent the  Cheltenham  site,  and  the  re- 
mainder better  used  on  priority  projects 
of    greater    mllit.iry    worth. 

The  chief  of  naval  material  went  one 
step  more  by  saying  tliis  to  his  superiors: 

It  l.s  sironcly  reconiniencled  that  the  Chief 
>if  Naval  Operatujns  con.'^lder  tormina  ting 
this  project  ,intl  IvaMUp  tiie  recening  l.icili- 
lies  lor  .\CS  Wa.^hineton  at  the  jjrcsent  site 
in  Cheltenham.  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chiel  of  naval  opera- 
tions apparently  placed  more  .stock  in 
tace  .'^avinp  than  the  chief  of  naval  ma- 
terial because,  on  October  13.  1965.  he 
su'-igested  to  Navy  Secretary  Paul  H. 
Nitze  that  the  move  lo  Sugar  Grove 
.should  proceed.  In  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation he  volunteered  liie  curious 
justification  that: 

Our  Torcivcr  cap'ibillty  rii  Sugar  Grove  will 
')e  at  least  a.s  pood  as  it  is  at  Cheltenham, 
.ilthouch  It  may  not  Ije  greatly  Improved. 

Mr.  Nitze.  i^erhaps  aware  by  this  time 
of  the  controversy  within  tlie  Navy  con- 
cerning this  projected  move  of  the  radio 
.-lation.  did  not  buy  the  chief  ot  naval 
operations'  sugEestion.  Instead,  he  ap- 
;)ointed  a  review  board  which  concluded, 
on  December  3,  1965.  that: 

-An  adequate  technical  opera.tional  base 
has  not  been  cstabli.'-hed  for  moving  the 
pt-esent  communications  rocplvlng  1  unction 
irom  Cheltenham,  nor  to  moving  it  to  Sugar 
Grove,  ii  ii  were  decided  lo  leave  Chelten- 
liam. 

Of  course,  as  thincs  turned  out.  this 
opinion  by  the  Navy's  own  experts  was 
not  enougn.  .so  another  ."-tudy — this  one 
for  just  under  SI  million — was  author- 
iz':d,  RCA  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
m-:nt's  Listitute  for  Telecommunication 
Sciences  and  Aeronomy  got  the  job, 

.And.  \n  addition.  Secretary  Nitze  es- 
tablished what  he  was  ))leased  to  call  a 
■  steering  group  "  to  oversee  this  third  re- 
v'ew  of  the  1962  decision  to  pour  good 
money  after  bad. 

In  June  of  1966,  RCA  completed  its 
study  and  reported  as  follows: 

.suear  Grove  does  not  appear  to  ot'er  spe- 
cial or  unusvial  merit  as  a  rcl')Cation  site  for 
the  Cheltenham  .'-lation  on  the  basis  of 
jjropagation  a.nd  radio  noise  consideration. 
Technical  uncertaintie.s  in  predicting  per- 
I'lrmance  capability,  especially  of  l.irge  an- 
ipiina  arrays  as  Installed  at  the  site,  are  be- 
:;pvpd  to  be  numerous,  due  to  terrain  condi- 
tions. The  Cheltenham  site  does  not  appear 
t  )  be  !5rov!ding  obviously  inferior  perform- 
ance at  present. 

The  RCA  report  went  on  to  say  that  a 
great  amount  of  study  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility and  likelihood  of  manmade  inter- 
ference with  operation.s  at  Cheltenham 
in  the  next  20  years. 
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At  least  two  members  of  Secretary' 
Nitze's  •  steenn?  croup"  are  on  record  in 
connection  with  this  RCA  study  and  the 
events  that  preceded  it.  all  the  way  back 
to  1962 

One  member,  the  representative  of 
the  Defense  Cimmunlcations  Asency. 
said  on  June  27.  1966.  that : 

B  i.'-ed  tin  these  surveys,  no  clear-cut  tech- 
nical advantage  for  either  site  is  appHrent 

Anothfr  member,  representing  the  De- 
fen.<;e  Departments  Electronics  and  In- 
formation Systems  research  and  engi- 
neering branch,  reported  on  the  same 
date  that,  in  his  opinion 

The  overfill  eammurilcitions  performance 
probably  wnxild  not  be  significantly  differ- 
ent However.  U<  attain  performance  at 
Sugar  Ornve  equivalent  to  that  .^t  Chelten- 
h:im  co\ild  entail  a  somewhat  gr'»ater  cost 
at  Sugar  Grove 

Mr  Speaker,  as  things  turned  out. 
th«•^e  gentlemen  lust  quoted,  mit'ht  as 
lAt-U  havf  gone  fishmg  on  the  day  they 
wrote  thfir  reports  Perhaps  unknown 
to  them,  but  a  fact  nevertheless,  is  that 
on  April  25 — 2  months  before  they  de- 
livered their  opinions  recommending 
aijainst  the  move  ro  Sugar  Grove.  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  had  delivered  his 
opinion  that  the  move — barring  a  ca- 
lamity—  would  be  made 

The  next  step  in  this  ludicrous  chain 
of  events  was  this- 

On  June  29.  1966.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  received  the  following?  communica- 
tion from  the  vice  chief  jf  naval  opera- 
tions conct-rning  this  costly  move  of  the 
radio  station  from  the  Washington.  D  C  . 
area  to  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Na-.  ,il  Operatloos  recom- 
mends th.it  the  Secretary  select  .Mtemallve 
4  (continue  operations  at  Cheltenham  es- 
sentially unchanged,  diverting  all  or  part  of 
electronics  under  procurement,  and  provid- 
ing minimum  essential  improvements  to  the 
ln.-it;iIl.\tlon  on  a  programmed  basis  at  a  5- 
year  cost  varying  up  to  S6  6  million)  and 
that  the  following  language  be  used  In  sup- 
port of  this  position: 

Prom  the  technical  point  of  view  It  malces 
little  difference  whether  or  not  the  receivers 
are  moved  In  view  of  our  present  fiscal  situ- 
ation, presidential  statements  on  minimizing 
expenditures  and  the  deferral  of  many  proj- 
ects so  as  better  to  support  our  efforts  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
more  expensive  alternatives  does  not  appear 
warranted  at  this  time  It  could,  of  course. 
be  reviewed  at  a  later  date  when  the  finan- 
cial situation  may  have  been  eased  I  there- 
fore recommend  adoption  of  Alternative  4 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Sec- 
letary  of  the  Navy  actually  had  no  choice, 
because  of  McNamara's  prior  decision  to 
move  the  station,  but  to  recommend  in 
tavor  of  the  plan. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  exactly  what 
I'.appened 

While  this  move  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. It  ha.i  already  cixst  the  taxpayers 
of  thi-i  Nation  So  6  million  If  it  is  not 
stopped  these  .same  taxpayers  are  going 
to  shell  out  an  additional  Sll  million  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  case  I  have  just  out- 
lined came  to  my  attention  late  last  year 
and  the  ba.^ic  points  were  confirmed  by 
sources  m  the  Na\-y  Department  I  con- 
sider to  he  reliable. 

To  obtain  further  conflrmatlon.  how- 
ever.   I   asked   the   General   Accounting 


Office  to  double  check  and  to  give  me  its 
considered  opinion  as  lo  the  po.ssible 
waste  of  public  funds  involved  m  this 
project 

The  GAO  has  stated  to  me  in  part 

It  appe.irs  th.it  It  win  ci3st  the  Government 
an  additional  H8  5  million  over  the  next  5 
years  to  relocate  tn  Sugur  Grove  without  con- 
sidering p>o8slble  costs  for  upgrading  facili- 
ties at  Cheltenham  if  the  move  were  not 
made 

Further,  we  have  not  been  al)le  to  find  any 
evidence  that  technical  advantages  would  be 
realized  by  the  relocation  to  Sugar  Grove 

We  did  not  perform  .in  analysis  of  the 
state  of  completion  of  the  numerous  con- 
tracts involved:  however,  we  believe  that  sav- 
ings W'juid  be  realized  if  the  project  were 
terminated 

We  nu\e  been  inlormod  by  an  official  of 
the  Nav.il  Electronic  Systems  Command  that 
the  electronics  equipment  purchased  for  the 
Sugar  Grove  site  is  generally  conimon  to 
naval  communications  stations  tliroughout 
the  world  Tlierefore.  the  equipment  could 
probably  be  used  elsewhere 

Also,  according  to  the  Navy's  own  esti- 
mates it  will  cust  about  $1  million  mure 
annUiUly  to  operate  at  Sugar  Grove  than  at 
Cheltenham  Therefore,  m  addition  to  the 
savings  Ui  construction  costs  that  could  be 
made  throiigh  terminating  the  project  as 
soon  as  possible  annual  operating  .savings 
of   aJmcv&t   .$1    million   could    be   obtained. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears  that  the 
move  to  Sugar  Grove  was  premised  on  some 
basis  other  than  the  relative  cost  associated 
with  the  two  locations 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  their  usual  gentle- 
manly, understated  way  of  .saying  thini^s. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  people 
have,  in  that  last  .sentence,  posed  an 
Intrmuiim  question. 

It  IS  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no 
technical  reason  for  moving  this  radio 
station  from  the  suburbs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  the  mountains  of  West  Vir- 
■-;iiua  Indeed,  it  appears  that  it  will  result 
in  threat  operational  disadvantages. 

It  is  clear,  al.so.  that  there  will  be  a 
waste  of  Sll  5  million  in  public  money 
if  this  move  is  completed,  to  say  nothim; 
of  an  additional  SI  million  a  year  in  oper- 
ating costs. 

But  It  IS  not  so  clear  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — the  self-annointed 
denouncer  of  waste  in  tlie  Pentagon,  the 
champion  of  his  own  so-called  cost  ef- 
fectiveness doctrine,  has  approved  this 
costly  move  that  has  been  rejected  by 
almost  every  technical  expert  who  has 
been  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion.  . 

When  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
takes  office  I  propose  to  make  available  to 
him  the  facts  of  this  case  and  the  views 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cerning It 

I  trust  he  will  agree  with  the  then  vice 
chief  of  naval  operations  u  ho  said,  nearly 
2  years  ago.  that  the  project  should  be 
canceled  m  view  of  our  present  fiscal 
situation  presidential  statements  on 
minimizing  expenditures,  and  the  defer- 
ral of  many  projects  so  as  better  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia." 


STAFF  STUDY  BY  FAA—  ALTER- 
NATIVE APPROACHES  FOR  RE- 
DUCING DELAYS  IN  TERMINAL 
AREAS" 

Mi-    SPRINGER    Mr    Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous   conseni   to   extend    my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  most  significant  study  and  .set  ut 
recommendations  made  in  a  .staff  study 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
It  IS  entitled  ".Alternative  Approaches  for 
Reducing  Delays  in  Terminal  Areas."  It 
is  focused  on  the  problem  of  delays  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground  as  we  now 
suffer  them  and  as  they  will  undoubtedh 
increase  with  the  passage  of  time.  While 
not  hoping  to  cope  with  all  of  the  at- 
tending technical  problems  of  air  safety 
the  study  does  point  up  dramatically  the 
urgent  nature  of  changes  and  additions 
to  our  existing  airport  complex  if  avia- 
tion is  to  remain  a  viable  senice  for  the 
travehng  public,  businessmen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  flying  population.  It  treats  oi 
several  vital  geographic  areas,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  pai-aineter.s 
of  the  problem  it  delineates  for  the  Chi- 
cago area 

It  is  no  secret  to  those  familiar  witli 
the  aviation  industiT.  nor  to  those  citi- 
zens who.se  chief  knowledge  of  aviation 
comes  from  being  the  fare-paying  pas- 
senger, that  Chicago  was  well  namni 
"The  Hub  "  Just  as  it  was  the  hub  oi 
groimd  transportation  and  scores  oi 
business  activities  for  many  decades,  It 
also,  with  the  advent  of  nationwide  avia- 
tion service,  became  the  acknowledged 
and  actual  hub  of  airline  and  other  avia- 
tion operations.  Hardly  any  air  traveler 
has  made  trips  between  eastern  anci 
western  points  without  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  dear  old  Midway  Ainx)rt. 
In  Its  heyday  it  handled  more  flights 
and  more  passengers  than  any  airport  in 
the  world.  And  there  were  times  when 
the  weather  was  bad  when  one  migh' 
have  thought  they  all  arrived  at  once. 

The  growth  of  air  activity  in  the 
Chicago  area  can  be  recorni^ed  by  ob- 
.serving  the  development  of  the  greai 
OHare  Airport  In  recent  months  the 
old  and  comparatively  deserted  Midway 
has  become  once  more  a  terminal  for  air- 
line Mights  to  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, and  It  will  no  doubt  become  once 
more  a  major  air  terminal. 

But  this  IS  1968.  The  future  rushes 
at  us  .so  rapidly  in  the  aviation  busi- 
ness. New  planes  are  developed  which, 
fly  faster  and  carry  many  more  people. 
More  and  more  !)eople  find  it  convenient 
.safe  and  pleasant  to  use  air  transporta- 
tion. And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Chicago 
is  becoming  a  truly  international  city 
Foreign  ships  unload  on  its  waterfront, 
and  more  foreum  flags  can  be  observed 
m  Its  airport.  This  trend  will  grow.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  passengers  to  or 
from  foreign  lands  to  touch  down  at  the 
iMjge  of  the  ocean  and  then  rearranue 
theii  travel  accommodations.  Now  they 
can  come  to  the  center  of  things — 
Chicago.  And  they  will^in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers. 

Not  a  staff  study  nor  a  research  paper, 
such  as  I  referred  to  earlier,  but  the 
hardheaded  projection  by  FAA  of  the 
future  needs  for  air  facilities  at  metro- 
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politan  centers  disclose  some  startling 
expectations.  Based  upon  present  policies 
and  facilities,  this  projection  sees  for 
the  Chicago  area  in  the  1970-80  period 
14  airports  of  which  only  two  would  be 
air  carrier  oriented  and  equipped.  The 
other  12  would  be  general  aviation  air- 
;)orts  relieving  the  pressure  on  O'Hare 
and  Midway.  Three  of  these  are  seen  as 
l)otentials  for  air  traffic  control  systems. 
The  three  are  Joliet.  Waukegan.  and 
Gar\'.  Meigs  already  has  air  traffic  con- 
trol. 

Against  this  very  modest  group  of 
airports  is  projected  the  following  ex- 
pectations for  traffic.  In  1970  there 
should  be  575.000  scheduled  flights  and 
aG9.000  general  aviation  flights.  By  1980 
these  figures  will  rise  to  960.000  and 
1.805.000,  respectively.  The  first  is  near- 
!v  double  and  the  latter  is  more  than 
double. 

\i  the  same  time  the  passenger  load 

ill  ;!.-e  from  15.3  million  domestic  and 
ti  million  international  passengers  in 
1970  to  44  4  million  and  17.5  million, 
respectively  in  1980. 

The  projections  to  be  found  in  this 
same  appraisal  of  needed  facilities  try 
to  make  some  estimates  of  the  floor 
space  and  the  countering  and  the  bag- 
gage handling  necessary  to  keep  these 
jiassengers  mo\-ing.  The  figures  are  as- 
ironomical.  and  I  will  not  trj-  to  outline 
them  in  detail  here.  What  they  add  up 
10  is  a  picture  of  cither  complete  break- 
down of  service  or  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  airports  beyond  all  .sensible  pro- 
portions, and  probably  far  beyond  any 
physical  possibility  when  we  take  into 
iccDunt  land  acquisition  problems  and 
ihe  rest. 

To  return  now  to  the  "think  piece," 
the  staff  study  on  delays  and  the  'way  to 
Uck  them  before  they  happen.  Its  recom- 
mendations cover  several  areas  and  sev- 
eral different  approaches,  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive.  First  and  foremost 
It  recommends  a  new  major  airport  for 
Chicago.  After  looking  carefully  at  all 
of  the  interconnected  problems  of  tool- 
ing up  to  handle  the  increases  in  traffic, 
that  is  the  only  one  that  makes  complete 
-ense.  It  is  the  only  one  that  can  tackle 
:he  problem  realistically  and  directly. 
All  other  suggestions,  such  as  limiting 
■he  number  of  operations  at  an  airport 
and  raising  landing  fees  during  peak 
iiours,  only  nibble  at  the  edges  of  the 
problem.  And  while  they  may  help,  they 
ao  not  end  up  with  more  actual  capacity. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  all  of  these 
.suggestions  will  have  to  be  used  by  the 
lime  we  reach  the  full  potential  of  air 
travel. 

Now  that  these  cards  are  on  the  table 
.aid  the  long  range  solutions  clear  enough 
■■■)  con>titute  a  call  to  action,  I  ui'ge  that 
;;ie  Administration  take  steps  to  imple- 
ment tiie  recommendations  in  this  study. 
I  urge  Congress  to  use  its  legislative  and 
appropriations  authority  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  and  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  a  major  new  airport  in  the 
Chicago  area.  I  urge  the  State  of  Illinois 
und  all  governmental  subdivisions  of  the 
State  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  plan 
for  and  execute  the  necessary  preliml- 
laries  to  such  an  ambitious  project. 

I  do  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  just 
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Chicago  that  is  interested.  It  is  all  of 
Chicago  land.  Included  in  this  is  my  own 
area  in  central  Illinois  which  is  served 
by  Ozark  Airlines.  If  we  are  to  have  serv- 
ice for  Ozark  on  connecting  flights,  it 
is  necessary  that  Chicago  have  the  air- 
ports ready  to  receive  the  trafBc. 

Let  us  get  cracking  now.  Let  us  be 
not  merely  ready  when  the  crush  of  traf- 
fic arrives,  let  us  be  ahead  of  the  need. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  Chicago  to  be  "The 
Hub,"  and  we  must  do  everything  neces- 
sary to  make  it  function  as  such — as  a 
center  of  dynamic  activity  and  not  as  a 
bottleneck  of  the  future. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  OUR  ORDERLY 
HIGHWAY  PROGRAM?  DISORDER 
AND  DISCRIMINATION  WILL  RE- 
SULT FROM  PRESIDENT'S  1968 
CUTBACK   ORDER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 23  of  this  year,  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  discuss  the  most  recent  cut- 
back in  our  highway  program  which, 
until  the  present  administration  decided 
to  manipulate  it  as  a  fiscal  gimmick,  was 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  an  orderly 
Federal-State  partnership  program. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  calculate  the  impact  of  the 
highway  cutback  on  the  programs  of  the 
individual  States.  Following  my  remarks 
is  a  tabulation  showing  the  amounts  es- 
timated to  be  available  for  obligation, 
the  limiting  amounts  imposed  upon  each 
State,  and  the  amount  of  each  States' 
cutback  in  dollars  and  in  percentages.  A 
look  at  the  table  indicates  the  disorder 
and  discrimination  that  will  result  from 
this  1968  cutback. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
the  limiting  amounts  for  each  State  are 
not  firm,  but  may  be  increased  or  re- 
duced, depending  upon  circumstances.  In 
instructional  memorandum  30-2-68,  is- 
sued January  23,  1968,  the  Director  of 
Public  Roads  stated: 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  make  continuing 
analyses  of  the  progress  being  made  In  utiliz- 
ing the  funds  available  for  obligation  under 
this  limitation.  Adjustments  will  be  made  in 
the  schedule  as  appropriate  to  permit  full  use 
of  the  available  funds. 

What  this  apparently  means  is  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
plans  to  increase  as  it  sees  fit  and  by  Ex- 
ecutive action  the  amounts  available  for 
partictUar  States  by  reducing  the 
amounts  to  be  available  to  other  States 
within  the .  cutback  nationwide  ceiling. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  precedent-making  power 
to  be  assumed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  is  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  which  has 
devoted  so  much  effort  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  the  individual  States  are 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  according  to 
established  formulas  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  Pederal-aid  highway  fimds. 


Some  years  ago,  the  Buicau  of  Public 
Roads  inaugurated  the  so-called  reim- 
bursable obligation  i)lan  which  was  de- 
signed to  limit  expenditures  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  amounts  which 
would  be  available  m  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Under  this  plan,  quarterly  obli- 
gation allotments  were  made  to  each 
of  the  States.  As  of  December  31.  1967, 
iinoblis-'ated  balances  of  leimbursable 
"bliL'ation  allotments  previously  made 
totaled  approximately  $1,002  billion.  The 
balances  available  to  each  individual 
State  are  shown  in  the  lir.st  column  of 
the  attached  table.  In  January  of  1968, 
an  additional  allotment  was  made  to  the 
States  of  Sl.l  billion.  It  was  estimated 
that  three  additional  allotments  would 
be  made  durin.,'  calendar  year  1968  to- 
taling Sl.l  billion.  51.257  billion,  and 
SI. 250  billion  respectively.  It  was  thus 
estimated  that  there  would  be  a  total 
of  $5,716  billion  allotted  and  available 
for  obligation  during  calendar  year  1968. 
The  cutback  to  .S4.1  billion  is  28  percent 
of  this  amount. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimated 
that  reveiutcs  available  in  the  hi'-;hway 
trust  fund  would  .support  obligations 
during  calendar  year  1968  of  only  $4,715 
billion.  Experience  has  proved,  however, 
that  ordinarily,  most  of  the  States  do 
not  use  all  of  the  funds  available  to 
them  in  any  given  year.  It  was  estimated 
that  allocation  of  S5.716  billion  would  re- 
sult in  obligation  of  about  34. 715  billion, 
which  could  be  financed  by  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

Under  the  cutback  imposed  by  the 
administration,  obligations  during  cal- 
endar year  1968  would  be  limited  to 
S4.115  billion.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
S600  million  below  the  level  that  could 
be  borne  by  the  highway  trust  fund, 
or  about  13  percent  less  than  the  high- 
way trust  fund  could  support. 

Aside  from  my  opposition  lo  manipu- 
lation of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram as  a  fiscal  gimmick,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  uneven  and  inequi- 
table treatment  to  the  individual  States 
under  the  plan  of  the  administration. 
Those  States  which  in  the  past  have 
moved  rapidly  with  the  higliway  pro- 
uram  in  terms  of  obligating  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  will  not  be  hurt  badly, 
while  those  States  v.-hich  have  proceeded 
slowly  will  now  be  prevented  from  speed- 
ing up  their  prosrams  and  perhaps 
catching  up  with  the  faster  States. 

For  example,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  and 
Massachusetts  suffer  no  cutback  at  all 
.■^ince  the  "limiting  amounts"  imposed  on 
those  States  aie  greater  than  the 
amounts  they  would  have  received  under  - 
the  reimbursable  obligation  plan.  This  is 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  those  States  had 
already  obligated  practically  all  of  the 
funds  available  to  them  as  of  December 
31,  1967. 

On  the  other  hand,  States  which  had 
large  carryover  balances  on  December  31. 
1967,  will  suffer  severe  cutbacks.  Com- 
paring the  limiting  amounts  imposed  by 
the  administration  against  the  reim- 
bursable obligation  amounts  which 
otherwise  would  be  available  to  the 
States,  we  find  that  the  cutback  is  some 
89  ijercent  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
some  84  jjercent  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, 73  percent  for  Delaware,  53  percent 
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for  Florida,  and  50  percent  or  more  for 
several  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  States  suffering  the  most  severe  cut- 
backs actually  Intended  to  expedite  their 
programs  to  the  point  where  they  would 
utilize  all  or  most  of  the  available  funds. 
If  these  SUtes  did  expect  to  speed  up, 
however,  as  some  undoubtedly  Intended- 


Including  Florida — the  cutback  effec- 
tively prevents  them  from  domg  so.  The 
situation  under  which  some  States  have 
proceeded  rapidly  with  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System,  while  other  States 
are  lagging  badly  will  be  perpetuated 
This  certamly  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
press  when  it  declared  In  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  that.— 

HIGHWAY  CUTBACK 
|ln  Ihouunds  of  dollars) 


Prompt  and  early  completion  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  •  •  •  is  essential  to  the  natlontl 
interest  and  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
^Tvss  •  •  •  that  the  entire  System  .ri  all 
States  be  brought  to  simultaneous  ''•^mpTi- 
tlcn. 

The  table  follows: 


Slats 


Rthnbunable 
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available 
Dec   31,  1967 


Fhcal year  1968 

3d  and  4th 
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reimbursable 
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1968  cutback 
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34,254 
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20,565 
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14,310 
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50.924 
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26.546 
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124,024 
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16.854 
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46,654 
113,456 
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62,350 
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3,034 


52.600 
21.200 
37,000 
22,400 

223,200 

31,600 

46,800 

5,800 

54.400 

40,200 

19.400 

16.400 

134,600 

55.000 

34.600 

25.000 

49.600 

58.000 

12,200 

38,000 

51,440 

76,200 

58,200 

29,400 

61.600 

27.600 
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17,000 

11,800 

62.000 

30,200 

130.600 

30.400 

14.800 
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30,400 

41,800 
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13,600 
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34.800 

16,200 
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56,000 
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24,000 
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151,970 
73,948 
71,572 
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S8.864 
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26.120 
42,807 
47,678 
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37.878 
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131.947 
130.688 
53.272 
53. 142 
143,615 
17.328 
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34.  261 
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37.141 
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LE.WE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Klvc  of  California  at  the  request 
of  Mr  .\LBERT  I .  for  today  through  March 
26,  on  account  of  official  business — at- 
tending the  Second  U.N  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development 

Mr.  CORMA.V.  for  today  through  Feb- 
ruary 21.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  today  through  Feb- 
ruar>'  22,  on  account  of  death  of  father 


The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH '  to  revl.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter;  i 

Mr  Talcott,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
February  19. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  for  5  min- 
utes, today,  February  19. 

Mr  Farbstein  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado)  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


SPECLVL  ORDERS  GR.\NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr  PoACE  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  -er'.tra- 
neous  matter. 

Mr.  .^spinall  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  iv.i  'o 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  ;e- 
quest  of  Mr.  Zwach)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances 
Pelly. 
.  MrzE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  in  five  Instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


I 

Febrmry  19,  1968 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter;) 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  four  in- 
.siances. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  I 

Mr.  Reuss  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  In- 
,  tances. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nix  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Legcett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH.  . 

Mr.  Resnick.  I 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.    EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  four  In- 
,  lances. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  slgna- 
:ure  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
ihe  following  title: 
S.  1124.  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
f  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand&rdB  to  au- 
thorize a  fire  research  and  safety  program, 
.wnd  for  other  p\iri>06es. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.) 
♦he  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1526.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
.  ommunication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  request  for 
im  appropriation  to  pay  claims  and  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  the  United  States 
H,  Doc.  No.  258) .  was  taken  from  the 
.Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
(ommittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
P.esolutlon  1068.  Resolution  for  consideration 
f  H.R.  14743,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  reserve 
.'equlrements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
for  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes 
of  1890  (Rept.  No.  1098).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts :  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1069.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  989,  an  act  to 
provide  Improved  Judicial  machinery  for  the 
selection  of  Federal  Juries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1099) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  15399.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  ior  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1100).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  15385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  flexibility  in  interest 
rates  under  the  various  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R.  15386.  A  bill  to  provide  flexible  inter- 
est rates  for  mortgages  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Housing  Administration;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  15387.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S9,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lor  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in  .such 
service  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

HJl.  15388.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  monthly  ben- 
efits (with  subsequent  cost-of-living  In- 
creases) ,  to  provide  higher  widow's  and  wid- 
ower's benefits,  and  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  counted  for  benefit  and  tax  pur- 
poses; to  amend  title  XVIII  of  such  act  to 
provide  coverage  for  certain  drug  expenses 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program;  and  to  amend  titles  IV  and  XIX 
of  such  act  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
and  limitations  added  in  1967  to  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  medical  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

HJi.  15389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15390.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciu-lty  Act  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  definition  of  the  term  "disability,"  as 
employed  therein,  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

H.R.  15391.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  vocational 
rehablUtatlon  training  for  service-connected 
veterans  by  authorizing  pursuit  of  such 
training  on  a  part-time  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15392.  A   bill   to   provide   special    en- 
couragement to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public 
service  career  In  deprived  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  15393.  A  blU  to  provide  thiit  the  nu- 
clear accelerator  to  be  constructed  at  Weston, 
111.,  shall  be  named  the  Enrico  Fermi  nuclear 
accelerator  In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON; 

HJl.  15394.  A  bin  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  15395.  A  bill  to  provide  salary  step  ad- 
vancements and  adjustments  for  employees 
moving   to  and  from  different  pay  systems. 
and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Commit'ee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  15396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   Act  to  provide  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  $70  a  month,  to  liberalize 
the  retirement  test,  and  to  finance  the  cost 
of   these    changes   out   of   the    general    reve- 
nues; to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  15397.   A   bill   to  amend   the   National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  flexibility  In  Interest 
rates    under   the   various   FHA   mortgage  In- 
surance   programs;     to    tlie    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  VANIK   (for  himself,  -Mr.  Per- 
kins.  Mr.  PuciNSKi,   Mr.   Brademas. 
Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  ^ 
Meeds,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  ~ 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mrs.  Mink.  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Resnick.  Mr.  Olsen, 
.Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr. 
Whalen.  Mr.  Dow,  and  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois)  : 
H.R   15398.   A   bill    to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs   for  children,  and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  15399.    A    bill    making    supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.J.  Res.  1099,   Joint   resolution    proposing 
an   amendment  to  the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States   relative    to    equal    rights   for 
men  and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  046.   Concurrent   resolution   to 
require  France  to  pay  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  15400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I'ltis 
Slu-Cheung  Lee;  to  the  Committee  n  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  15401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Echegaray;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciiirv. 

Bv   Mr.    FEIGHAN: 

H.R.  15402.    .\    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Estrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  15403     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Vicente   G.  Rubin   and   his  wife.   Dr.   Fe  M, 
Rubin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  15404.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardino Aragon  .\Ionso;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

HJl.  15405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  San- 
born Lumber  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  15406.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
lula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15407.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Muraca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15408,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Pernice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15409.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
RusEo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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By  Mr    PfcXLY: 
HR   15410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domi- 
nador  G.  Ferrerl.i.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  .idlclary. 

By  Mr   PUCINSKI 
HR    15411    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
PolUn»:  to  the  C<'nunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  RYAN 
H  R   15412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esme- 
rMd.i.  Antonla  Riimlertz  y  Pens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    TIERNAN: 
HR   15413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Yl 
Chung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

244.  The  SPE.AKER  presented  a  petition  of 

Henry  Stoner.  M'u  I'urk.  K;.\  .  rehitlve  to 
the  100th  unnlversary  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  W118  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— .>/onrfaz/,  February  19,  1968 


February  19,  1968 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  .^ctiiu' 
President   pro  tempore     Mr    Metcalf' 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  D  D .  offered  the  foUowintj 
praye: 

Our  Father  God.  who  art  the  hope  of 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  help  us  who 
s?rope  in  the  darkness  of  earth's  dim 
ways  to  remember  that  even  the  shadows 
themselves  are  bom  of  lieht 

For  this  sacramental  moment,  closint; 
the  doors  to  a  nuisy  world  full  of  terror 
and  alarm,  we  enter  this  pavilion  of 
quietness  and  peace,  to  acknowledge  our 
utter  dependence  upon  Thee — Thou  who 
ha-st  made  us  in  Thy  imai^e 

Make  us  tall  enough  for  these  test- 
ing days  Cast  out  our  pride— national, 
racial,  and  personal  Join  us  to  those 
who  labor  to  brinsi  .sense  and  .system  to 
this  disorden-d  world:  and.  tjrant  that 
our  tn-f's  :r.ay  vet  look  upon  a  world 
that  will  liave  round  a  path  leading  to 
the  plains  of  peace,  imiversal  and  rlglu- 
eous 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
we  ask  it  Amen 


LIMIT .\TION  ON  STATE.MtTNTS  DUR- 
ING TR.ANS.XCTION  OF  ROUTINE 
.MORNING  BUSINESS 

.Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  tian.saction  of  routine 
morning  bu.slne.ss  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDt^lT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURN.\L 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Frl- 
dav,  February  16   1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Me>sa4es  :n  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  .submittinkj  nomina- 
tions were  commimlcated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
m.ittces. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  prtjceedini,'s  > 


W.\r\"ER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  C.\LEND.\R 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  .\CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DOY  SCOirS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr.  Prcsldi-nt.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  i)ro- 
ceed  to  the  considcriaion  of  Calendar  No. 
986.  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  i:i8 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Bii.L  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution  'S.J. 
Res.  138 1  calling  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  serve  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion as  required  by  their  congressional 
charter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  re.solu- 
tion,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  4, 
alter  the  word  '.America  "  strike  out  "to 
serve"  and  insert  "further  to  advance  Its 
service  to";  so  as  to  make  the  joint  reso- 
lution read: 

S.J  Res  138 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  Th.at  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  c.Uls  on  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  further  to  .-idvance  its  service  to 
the  youth  <>f  this  Nation  jls  required  by  their 
conereasion.ll  charter  to  the  end  that  more 
hoys  m  every  segment  of  our  society  will  be 
involved  in  its  program  and  future  genera- 
tions of  .Americans  will  be  better  prepared 
with  the  sJull  .ind  confidence  to  master  the 
changing  demands  of  Amerlc.Vs  future  and 
prepared  to  give  leadership  to  It, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  pleased  to  introduce  the  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  and  now 
request  favorable  St-nate  action,  calling 
on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America  to  .serve 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  as  required  by 
their  congressional  charter. 

The  gre.'.t  service  which  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  to  this  countr>'  and  its 
great  contribution  to  the  boys  of  this 
Nation  are  well  known  to  all  Americans. 
In  1966  Congress  passed  a  concurrent 
re.solutlon  marking  the  50th  anniversar>' 
of  the  t,'ranting  by  act  of  Congress  of  the 
charter  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America— 
the  first  youth  organization  to  be  granted 
such  a  ciiarter  by  Congress. 

This   resolution   again   e.xpresses   the 


appreciation  of  Congress  for  the  good 
work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  calls  upon 
them  to  continue  their  great  service. 

Tins  year  is  a  significant  one  tor  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  .America,  as  they  have  Just 
launched  their  long-range  program  for 
expansion,  as  expres.sed  by  Mr.  Edwin  H 
Gott.  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  at  the  breakfa.st  held 
on  February  7,  1968.  which  200  Members 
of  Coiigrrss  attended. 

I  know  It  is  the  sentiment  of  all  of  us 
that  we  wish  the  Boy  Scouts  well  in  their 
endeavor  to  brln;::  Scouting  to  one  out  of 
three  boys  of  the  Nation  and  increase 
thfir  membership  by  40  percent  in  the 
nt-xt  9  years. 

The  .strong  support  which  Congress 
has  t;iven  the  Boy  Scouts  is  illustrated  by 
tlie  unanimous  request  by  all  members 
ot  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  be  added  as  cospon.sors  of  this 
measure.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  sup- 
port which  this  joint  resolution  received 
from  the  Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  passage  of 
this  worthy  joint  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  -Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
leadin?;  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'S.  1124  >  to  amend  the 
Organic  .Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  authorize  a  fire  research 
and  .'iafety  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
litters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
I>p.opti.sED  I.Ei;iSL.\TioN  Cn.\.Ni;iNG  Name  of  the 

-Army  Medic.m.  Service  to  the  .\rmy  Medi- 

ICAL    DEP.ARTME.VT 

-A  letter  trom  the  .Secretary.  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  t  >  change  the  name  of  the  .Army  Med- 
ial Service  to  the  -Army  Medical  Department 
fwlth  aji  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  or  the  Navy  Re- 
search Developme.nt  Peocureme.n't  Ac- 
tio.ns 

.A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement  and  Production),  De- 


partment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  research  and  devel- 
opment procurement  actions  of  $50,000  and 
over,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  December 
31.  1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PUBLICATION    OF    FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmtt- 
t:iitT,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
publication  entitled  "World  Power  Data, 
1965"  (with  an  accompanying  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  op  Acting  .Secretary,  Department 
OP  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
tran.'imltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
advisory  committees  which  assisted  him  In 
carrying  out  any  of  his  functions  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31.  1967  (with  an  accom- 
l)anylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
F^lnance. 

Report   of    NASA    on    Disposal    of    Certain 
Foreign    Excess    Property 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
.•\eronnutics    and    Space    .Administration,   re- 
porting, pursuant  to  l.iw,  on  the  disposal  of 
certain  foreiun  excess  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
.ANNVAL  Report  of  Office  of  Coal  Research 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1968  an- 
nual report  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
(OCR)     describing    contract    research    per- 
formed during  calendar  year  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
classmcation  for  certain  aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion iind  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference    classlflcatlon    for    certain    aliens 
I  with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(S.  Doc.  No.  66) 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National  Acad- 
rmy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Acad- 
emy, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1986 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public  Welfare,   and 

rdered  to  be  printed. 
Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 
AND  GS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
:ense.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
:  ort  on  positions  in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17,  and 
C.S-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  : 
S.  2985.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  make 
widows  of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  era  eligible 
for  educational  assistance  \;nder  such  chap- 
ter: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  2986.  A  bin  to  extend  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  for  2  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON : 
S.  2987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zafar  H. 
Isralll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hicke:ilooper,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Hrtjska, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.      MuNDT,      Mr.      Murphy,     Mr. 
Smathers,    Mr.    Stennis,    Mr.    Tal- 
madge,      Mr.      Bennett,      and      Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  2988.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  2989.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  make  provision 
for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2990.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  increasing  the 
penalties  for  Illegal  manufacture  and  traffic 
In  hallucinogenic  drugs  (including  LSD)  and 
other  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs,  In- 
cluding possession  of  such  drugs  for  sale  or 
other  disposal  to  another,  and  by  making  It 
a  misdemeanor  to  possess  any  such  drug  for 
one's  own  use  except  when  prescribed  or  fur- 
nished by  a  licensed  practitioner,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  XNOUTE: 
S.  2991.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
transfer  or  assign  to  the  Standby  Fteserve 
persons  who  have  been  classified  as  key  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE — RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES"— INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NO.  1006) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey !  Mr.  WiLLi.^MS] ,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  submit  a 
report  entitled  "The  Migratory  Farm 
Labor  Problem  in  the  United  States,"  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of 
Senators  Murphy  and  Fannin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 


population  growth  into  account  In  ad- 
ministering the  act;  section  104(h)  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to 
finance  programs  related  to  jjopulation 
growth;  and  section  109  of  the  act  re- 
quires the  President  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  foreign  country  is  un- 
dertaking self-help  measures  to  increase 
per  capita  inoduction. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would  require 
at  least  5  percent  of  total  sales  proceeds 
to  be  made  available  for  voluntary  pop- 
ulation control  programs,  if  requested  by 
the  foreign  country.  More  could,  of 
course,  be  made  available  if  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  country  saw  fit. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  would  specifi- 
cally include  'carrying  out  voluntary 
programs  to  control  population  growth" 
among  the  self-help  measures  to  increase 
per  capita  production  to  be  considered 
by  the  President  under  section  109ia)  of 
the  act  before  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  broadens  spction 
104(b)  <2i  of  the  act,  which  deals  with 
cultural  and  educational  exchanges. 
Section  104(b')'2)  is  now  limited  to  ac- 
tivities under  j^iroprams  authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
would  extend  it  to  any  activities  which 
would  either  as.sist  such  exclianpes,  or 
provide  for  strengtheninR  educational 
agencies  for  international  studies  and 
research  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1361,  and 
a  number  of  additional  listed  acts. 

I  also  want  to  announce  again  that 
public  hearings  on  the  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  have  been  .scheduled  for 
March  13,  14,  and  15.  All  intere.sted 
parties  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2986)  to  extend  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  for  2  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellen- 
der, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry'. 


S.  2986— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOR  2 
YEARS— NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  extend  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  2  years,  encourage  greater  use 
of  funds  for  population  control,  and 
broaden  the  clause  authorizing  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  for  educational  ac- 
tivities. 

The  first  section  extends  Public  Law 
480  for  2  years. 

Section  2  deals  with  population  con- 
trol programs.  At  present,  section  103  fa) 
of  the  act  requires  the  President  to  take 
the  foreign  coimtry's  efforts  to  control 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  called  an  impromptu  press  con- 
ference at  which  he  made  several  an- 
nouncements, one  of  them  dealing  v.-ith 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  Trowbridge.  This  resig- 
nation I  greatly  deplore,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  Alexander  Trowbridge  has  been 
an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
His  departure  will  be  deeply  felt,  and 
his  shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

The  President  also  answered  some 
questions  of  great  and  immediate  import. 
These  questions  had  to  do  with  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  AID  program,  the  status 
of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam,  the 
prospects  of  negotiations  with  Hanoi,  the 
coming  visit  of  U  Thant,  relations  with 
South  Korea,  and  the  status  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  taken  a  most  praise- 
worthy initiative  in  answering  questions 
which  are  of  immediate  significance  and 
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Importance  to  the  American  people  and 
to  Congress  which  represents  it  as  a 
whole.  There  should  be  no  question  now 
as  to  the  high  degree  of  confidence  which 
the  President  places  In  General  West- 
moreland: there  should  be  no  question 
now  as  to  the  President's  forthiight 
statement  on  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  which  he  states  that  no 
recormnendation  has  been  made  to  ine" 
about  their  use,  and  also  his  statement 
that— 

The  President  must  make  the  decision  to 
dep'.oy  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
awesome  and  grave  decisions  any  Pre.ildent 
could  b«  called  upon  to  make. 

The  President  was  not  very  nopeiul 
about  talks  with  Hanoi.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  seemed  pessimistic.  I  detect, 
however,  that  the  President,  in  line  with 
his  statement  made  early  last  week,  is 
still  very  much  open  to  negotiations  and 
would  welcome  that  possibility  at  any 
time  and  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. 

On  the  question  of  the  President's 
meeting  with  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,  which  reports  seem  to  indicate 
had  been  put  off  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son. It  was  stated  that  it  was  U  Thanfs 
destie  that  the  meeting  should  be  this 
com;:-.s'  Friday.  F^bruaiT  -3.  but  that  the 
President  muved  it  up  to  Wednesday, 
February  21 

The  President  made  as  frank  a  .state- 
ment as  he  could  on  the  results  of  O'rus 
Var.ce  s  visit  to  South  Korea  and  also  on 
U:-.::ed  States-South  Korean  relations  at 
th;s  lime. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the 
po^iibihty  of  increasing  the  level  of  oui- 
forces  :n  Vietnam,  the  President  t,'ave  as 
uood  an  estimate  as  he  possibly  could  at 
this  time  and  has  since  stated  that  'if 
neces.^ary,  US  troop  strength  would  no 
above  tlie  present  stated  '-loal  of  .525.000  " 
It  appears  to  me,  Mr  President,  that 
this  interview,  undertaken  at  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Johnson,  was  frank, 
straightforward,  and  met  the  issues 
rai.^ed  head  on. 

I  aik  unanimous  con;^ent  that  a  tran- 
scr:-H)t  of  the  President's  press  ses.sion  of 
Februarv  16  at  the  White  House,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  bems;  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  -he  Witshlngton   i  D  C  i   Post. 
Feb    17.  19681 
PRFiS   Session    at   Wkitb   House— Johnson  : 
Gsa^'Ea.M,    Westmoreland    Ha.s    "My    Fuxi. 
Support'  ' 

The  President  Geori?e  tells  me  that  he  has 
given  vou  something  not  to  announce  today. 
I  want  to  ^ve  you  something  you  can  an- 
nounce Just  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  here 
We  have  accepted  with  very  deep  regret 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sandy  Trowbridge. 
Mr  .\  B  Trowbridge,  the  Secrpt.iry  of  Com- 
merce The  resignation  is  effective  March  1. 
We  will  send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  the  former  president  of 
AmencdJi  .\irlines.  and  the  present  chairman 
of  the  board  of  .\mencan  Airlines 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Minerva.  Texas,  and 
for  the  iMt  30  vears  has  been  .associated  with 
.'Mnerlcan  Airlines,  residing  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  a  member  of  the  Business 
Council  and  has  been  for  .stime  10  or  12 
years  He  l.s  recommended  verv  warmly  and 
strongly  by  Secretary  Trowbridge  and  other 


leaders.     Including     Secretary     Wlrtz.     with 
whom  he  will  h.ive  to  work  closely. 

Mr  Smith  has  agreed  to  move  to  Waah- 
ingtcjn  and  ]oln  us  effective  March  1. 

.\a  you  know,  some  time  ago  Mr.  Charles 
Murphv  informed  us  of  his  desire  to  leave 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  We  are  accept- 
ing his  resignation  from  that  Board.  For  the 
time  being,  he  will  lie  a  consultant  to  the 
President,  .icting  as  a  counsel  for  me  here 
in  the  White  Hou.se  on  a  part-time  basis. 
He  win  be  succeeded  ^ts  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  .Senate  willing,  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Crooker  Mr  Crtxiker  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Fulbrlght.  Crooker.  Freeman  & 
Bates,  in  Houston.  Texas. 

I  flrst  knew  him  38  years  ago  when  he 
defeated  my  debating  team  In  Houston  High 
School  He  was  a  star  senior  debater  I  later 
took  one  of  my  men  and  Mr.  Crooker  and 
they  defeated  the  State  champions. 

Since  that  time.  Mr  Crooker  has  gradu- 
ated with  honors  from  the  Rice  Institute, 
and  with  honors  from  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School  He  was  on  the  I^w  Re- 
view there 

He  Is  presently  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  representing  his  tlrm  here 
His  nomination  will  go  to  the  Senate  very 
shortly. 

He  was  born  In  1914.  and  Sir.  Smith  was 
born  In  1899.  Mr  Smith  Is  67  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  Is  37  years  of  age. 

I  think  that  is  .ill  I  have  George  will  give 
you  the  biographies  on  these  men. 
Q.  Is  It  health  in  Mr  Trowbridge's  case? 
A  The  doctors  had  .some  question  when 
he  became  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  went 
through  a  very  thorough  examination.  He 
had  had  a  heart  problem.  He  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  chiUlenge    He  did  a  very  tine  job. 

He  has  been  working  long  and  hard,  but 
he  has  suffered  a  Utile  relapse.  He  has  been 
out  for  a  few  weeks  .After  completing  his 
examinations  at  Johns  Hopkins  with  other 
doctors  In  the  kist  few  days,  he  gave  me 
his  letter  yesterd.iy  resigning  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

We  rwe  verv  hof>efuI  that  we  can  utilize 
his  -services  to  the  extent  his  health  will 
permit  In  some  other  cap.^city.  but  we  have 
not  even  discussed  that 

Q.  Is  he  returning,  Mr  President,  to  his 
private  comp.my? 

A  I  lust  answered  that  As  far  as  I  know, 
he  said  to  me  that  he  would  be  aviUlable 
to  us  for  anything  he  could  do.  so  far  ;is 
his  health  Is  concerned.  But  do  not  think 
he  has  made  any  pl.ins  i>f  .my  kind.  I  think 
he  will  have  to  speak   u.r  himself. 

My  Judgment  is  he  would  wait  for  some 
time  to  see  how  his  health  comes  along. 
Then  if  we  could  use  him  on  something 
not  so  strenuous  as  a  Cabinet  Job.  we  might 
be  able  to  get  him  to  do  that.  If  not.  he  will 
make  some  private  connection.  I  am  sure 

Q  How  long  did  he  serve?  Prom  List  June. 
Mr    President '' 

A.  George  will  supply  that  information 
to  you. 

DEHARTIP.ES 

Q  Mr  President,  are  you  concerned  by 
what  may  seem  to  .some  as  a  considerable 
lumiber  of  departures  from  your  Admims- 
tratlon   at   high   levels' 

A  We  always  hate  to  >ee  anyone  depart, 
particularly  men  like  Mr.  Trowbridge  But 
in  the  light  of  the  circusnstiinces.  I  think 
I  wouldn't  Wiint  him  to  tay  .md  I  don't 
think   you    would,    either 

MURPHY'S   DVTIFS 

Q  Mr  President,  can  you  tell  us  anything 
more  specific  .ibout  what  Mr  Murphy  will  be 
dolnt;  for  you  here'' 

A  He  Will  be  a  counsel  here  at  the  White 
House,  advising  with  Mie  President,  report- 
ing directly  to  the  President  His  specific 
duties  will  be  primarily  legal  He  was  counsel 
to  President  Truman    Me  will  be  available.  I 


think,  for  any  assignment  that  the  President 
desires  to  give  htm 

Q.  I  wondered,  sir.  if  you  might  have  any 
political  assignments  m  mind  lor  him 

.\.  None  whatever. 

ciinr  or  hew 

Q  Do  you  foresee  a  new  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  soon? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  Immediate  timetable 
on  that  We  have  a  very  outstanding  man  .t.s 
Under  Secretary  I  would  anticipate  that  he 
would  act  for  at  least  a  few  weeks. 

AID   PROBLEMS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  .vome 
problems  relative  to  the  AID  program  latelv. 
I  wondered  if  you  could  give  us  your  view- 
point .as  to  what  this  amounts  to.  if  you  feel 
It  Jeopardizes  your  AID  program  this  year, 
and  what  you  are  doing  .ibout  if 

A.  The  AID  program  alwavs  has  its  prob- 
lems with  the  Coneres.s  I  he  information  I 
have  about  It  is  that  the  matter  Is  now  un- 
der consideration  hy  the  Justice  Department 
The  Inspector  Gener.il  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment h.as  been  '. ery  diligent  m  .ittempting  •.'■ 
make  .i  thoroukih  study  of  the  problems  in 
the  AID  program.  He  is  making  his  report 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the 
.ipproprlate  committees  of  the  ttongress. 

WAR   AND  POLrrlCS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  may  have  notlcecl 
that  Gov  Romney  ;iow  refers  to  our  force  itt 
Vietnam  iis  the  .lohnson-Nlxon  policy.  Does 
that  ring  any  belP 

A.  No.  I  would  think  we  shouldn't  pl.iy 
politics  with  the  -A-.ir  and  try  to  .associate  it 
with  name-calling 

I  think  most  i>t  the  Americans  at  one  ti.Ti" 
or  another  have  .igreed  with  the  policy  .md 
there  have  been  some  departures  from  thf 
ranks.  But  I  am  not  ttolng  to  say  anything 
that  I  consciously  believe  will  Involve  the 
war  and  the  men  who  are  fighting  It  In  a 
priUtlcal  campaign. 

WESTMORE1.A.ND 

Q.  Mr.  President,  sir.  there  have  been  some 
rumors  In  the  last  couple  of  days  from 
various  members  of  Congress  that  Gen 
Westmoreland  might  be  transferred  Can  vr  ■: 
comment  on  tJial? 

A.  I  think  th.at  has  been  thorough'..- 
covered  I  should  tliJnk  you  could  observ 
from  the  sources  that  tliey  are  not  either 
my  confidants  or  Gen.  Westmoreland's. 

I  don't  want  to  attribute  bad  motives  to 
anyone,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  wou!  i 
o-et  information  about  the  future  of  Gen 
Westmoreland  from  a  RepubUcan  Congress- 
man from  Wisconsin.  I  think  that  would  '  ■'' 
apparent  to  almost  anyone. 

I  think  that  Gen.  Westmoreland  Is  con- 
fr.nted  with  one  of  the  great  tests  of  Ws 
career,  as  we  are  In  this  country. 
Just  before  he  goes  Into  battle  there  :r. 
•  South  Vietnam— Khensaah.  or  whatever  en- 
gagements may  follow — X  would  not  want  ti 
have  him  In  doubt  for  a  moment,  or  a  single 
one  of  his  men  In  doubt,  about  his  standing 
\vlth  his  Commander-in-Chief  or  with  his 
.  :u;>erlors. 

I  am  amazed  that  vou  would  give  the  at- 
tention to  him  that  you  do  In  the  light  of  my 
expression  of  admiration  and  respect  for  him 
so  recently — in  December,  at  Camranh  Bay. 
when  I  spoke  very  personally  about  him  and 
gave  him  one  of  Americas  highest  decora- 
tions. 

I  have  observed  this  question  Iselng  raised 
I  th.lnk  it  was  first  raised  abroad.  It  continues 
to  be  raised  here  every  day. 

I  don't  know  how  to  put  a  stop  to  It,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  have  never  known  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  worked  in  the  military 
for  whom  I  had  a  higher  regard  or  a  greater 
respect 

I  would  hope  that  that  sUtement  could 
end  the  gossip  .and  the  ruroors  about  Gen. 
Westmoreland's  future. 


I 
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I  think  we  all  know  that  he  has  sAtved 
there  at  my  insistence  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  longer  than  one  would 
ordinarily  serve  in  an  ordinary  post. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  They 
require  each  of  us  to  help  along  and  con- 
tribv.te  whatever  we  can. 

Just  i.6  Gen.  Taylor  said  to  me,  "I  have 
been  ^w;.y  Irom  my  family  now  in  three  wars, 
but  I  am  ready  to  go  back  again  If  they  need 
ine.'  Gen  Westmoreland  has  said  that  he 
v,-ou;d  --.tay  there  us  long  as  I  want  him  to 
stav  there. 

VVh.le  I  dont  want  to  be  Inconsiderate  of 
him,  I  do  think  that  it  is  in  your  Interest 
and  the  Nation's  Interest,  and  the  free  world's 
interest,  that  this  man.  with  his  background, 
his  experience  and  his  laiowledge  of  condi- 
tions there  be  there  at  this  critical  stage. 

I  know  the  credibility  problem.  I  cannot 
6ay  to  you  that  he  will  never  leave. 

I  know  he  has  been  there  over  four  years 
alreaoy.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  seeing  him  leave.  I  have  no  plan 
for  ;..m  to  leave,  and.  If  I  did  have,  I  don't 
thii.k  .t  would  come  to  you  the  way  It  did. 
I  'a„:.k  all  of  you  should  give  consideration 
to  i.ow  these  things  come  to  you.  Because 
If  vc-  fiash  around  the  world  the  doubt  that 
i-omecne  has  and  then  remove  that  doubt 
he  h'af  *o  make  a  statement,  when.  In  the 
nornJ.;  routine  of  things  It  should  be 
char.?«c  then  you  say,  "You  misled  us."  So 
If  yo-j  cet  it  either  way — "Have  you  stopped 
beatir.p  your  wife?" 

I  j:.jti  to  Gen.  Westmoreland,  when  I  saw 
reports  :n  the  Intelligence  of  what  was  being 
said  about  him.  and  I  saw  them  picked  up 
iiy  certain  overseas  newspapers,  and  before 
they  '..me  into  wide  circulation  here  but 
.ippe:.:ecj.  I  think,  in  one  brief  reference. 
that  :  wanted  him  to  know  very  bluntly 
that  I  j.-d  uever  known  a  man  in  the  military 
vvhon".  I  )..id  more  confidence  In.  I  don't  know 
how  t;   ^'o  any  stronger  than  that. 

But  tr.ere  Is  a  campaign  on  to  get  over  the 
worit  '.■-at  we  have  doubts  In  Gen.  Westmore- 
land. Tliat  campaign  I  don't  believe  is  going 
to  succeed  It  is  not  going  to  succeed  with 
me  I  j.ave  no  doubts  about  liis  ability,  about 
his  dedication. 

If  :  -.,.d  to  select  a  man  to  lead  me  into 

bait.e    :n    Vietnam.    I    would    want    Gen. 

Westn-oreland. 

l>-.(i    'hat  make  it  clear  to  anybody  and 

verycc-dy.    Including   all    the   foreign   press 

I  hat  rr.riy  want  to  pick  it  up? 

Yov.  see.  what  Irritates  me  is  that  I  see 
these  tnir.gs  about  a  week  or  two  ahead  of 
time  T;.ey  originate,  go  around  the  world 
and  -.'.en  they  get  real  hot  here.  There  are 
reascr-f  tor  doing  these  things.  One  of  the 
reasor.s  is  to  destroy  people's  confidence  In 
the  .eadership. 

W::n  tili  the  men  we  have  at  stake  there, 
with  c.'A  the  lives  that  are  Involved — I  Just 
don't  t^.,nk  that  is  the  way  to  play  It. 

I  iet  ■^.here  Gen.  Westmoreland  may  be 
iiamec  ;.  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
I  liav?  ;.e\er  discussed  that  with  Gen.  West- 
more. ;.:.q  lor  one  second. 

So  iar  as  I  am  concerned.  If  there  is  any 
way  Otn.  Westmoreland  could  go,  it  would 
V>e  tip  Right  now.  he  has  the  most  Impor- 
tant assignment  I  know  of,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  help  him.  I  hope  I  am  helping  him 
by  rr.akir.g  It  clear — repeat,  clear — loud  and 
clear — that  every  person  that  I  know  of  who 
deals  w.th  Gen.  Westmoreland  has  great  re- 
spect ..ijd  confidence  In  him. 

A-ARMS    IN    VIETNAM 

Q  :.:r  President,  could  you  address  your- 
self, jiease,  sir,  to  the  gossip  and  rumors 
about  :.v.clear  weapons  in  Vietnam? 

A  :  think  the  press  secretary  covered  that 
verv  well. 

The  President  must  make  the  decision  to 
Jeploy  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
awe.=ome  and  grave  decisions  any  President 
coii,..;  be  called  tipon  to  make. 


It  is  reasonably  apparent  and  known  to 
all  that  it  Is  very  much  against  the  national 
Interest  to  carry  on  discussions  about  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  so  much  so  that 
the  act.  Itself,  tries  to  guard  against  that. 

I  have  been  In  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  for  seven  years.  I  think  I  have 
been  aware  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  during 
that  period. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  at  no  time 
ever  considered  or  made  a  recommendation 
in  any  respect  to  the  employment  of  nuclear 
weapwns.  They  are  on  our  planes  on  training 
missions  from  time  to  time. 

We  do  have  problems.  There  are  plans  with 
our  allies  concerning  what  they  do. 

There  is  always  a  person  available  to  me 
who  has  full  Information  in  connection  with 
their  deployment,  as  you  newspapermen 
know.  I  think  If  any  serious  consideration 
were  ever  given,  and  Ood  forbid  there  ever 
will  be,  I  don't  think  you  would  get  it  by 
some  anonymous  caller  to  some  committee 
of  the  Congress.  I  think  most  of  you  know 
that,  or  ought  to  know  that. 

No  recommendation  has  been  made  to  me. 
Beyond  that,  I  think  we  ought  to  put  an  end 
to  that  discussion. 

HANOI    TALKS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any  new.  hope- 
ful prospects  for  negotiating  with  Hanoi? 
A.  We  look  for  them  every  day. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  "yes."  In  the 
last  few  days,  preparatory  to  closing  out  the 
statement  that  Secretary  Rusk  Issued  yester- 
day, I  believe,  or  the  day  before,  we  reviewed 
Hanoi's  actions  In  response  to  more  than  20- 
odd  proposals  made  by  well-intentioned  and 
interested  people. 

We  reviewed  the  many  overtures  that  we 
had  made.  Including  the  most  recent  one 
where  we  thought  we  went  as  far  as  honor- 
able men  could  go — the  San  Antonio  pro- 
posal. 

As  near  as  I  am  able  to  detect,  Hanoi  has 
not  changed  Its  course  of  conduct  since  the 
very  first  response  It  made. 

Sometimes  they  will  change  "will"  to 
"would,"  or  "shall"  to  "should,"  or  something 
of  that  kind.  But  the  answer  Is  ail  the  same. 
While  we  were  prepared  to  go  Into  a  Tet 
truce,  they  were  moving  thousands  of  men 
from  the  North  into  the  South  for  the  sub- 
sequent atUcks  on  that  sacred  holiday.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  an  answer  that  any 
elementary  schoolboy  or  girl  could  under- 
stand. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 
If  you  want  to  talk  instead  of  fight,  you  don't 
move  In  thousands  of  people  with  hundreds 
of  trucks  through  the  night  to  try  to  catch 
people — Innocent  civilians — by  surprise  in 
the  city,  anticipating  a  general  uprising. 

We  are  familiar  with  all  the  approaches 
that  have  been  made  to  them,  and  we  have 
encoiuraged  them  all  the  time.  But  when  it 
U  all  said  and  done,  I  don't  want  to  leave 
the  American  people  under  any  Illusions,  and 
I  don't  want  to  deceive  them. 

I  don't  think  Hanoi  Is  any  more  ready  to 
negotiate  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago, -two 
years  ago,  or  three  years  ago.  I  don't  think 
It  has  been  at  any  Ume  during  any  of  that 
period. 
Yes,  Mr.  Llsagor? 

meeting  set 
Q.  Could  I  ask  you  whether  your  review 
included  anything  you  may  have  had  lately 
from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  or  does  that  await  your  visit  with 
him  next  week? 

A.  The  answer  Is  "yes."  that  does  include 
such  reports  as  we  may  have  on  conversations 
that  have  taken  place  in  other  capitals. 

We  have  responded  on  occasions  to  other 
requests  the  Secretary  General  has  made  of 
us.  We  applaud  his  efforts  to  try  to  bring 


about  a  Just  negotiation,  and  to  get  all  sides 
to  the  peace  table. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  had  a  long  meeting 
with  the  Secretary  General  and  got  a  full 
report  on  his  recent  trip.  Just  as  I  got  a  full 
report  on  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  recent  trip. 
I  have  received  a  good  many  reports  from 
folks  who  have  visited  other  capitals.  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  those  reports,  although 
we  are  sjiddened,  sometimes,  that  they  don't 
bring  us  the  hope  we  would  like  to  have. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  told  me  that  the 
Secretary  General  would  Uke  to  see  me.  He 
had  been  to  the  Soviet  capital  and  met  with 
the  leaders  there.  He  had  been  to  the  British 
capital  and  met  with  the  leaders  there. 

He  has  been  to  India.  He  has  been  to  the 
FVench  capital  and  met  with  the  leaders 
there. 

I  told  the  Secretary  General  that,  of 
course,  as  long  as  I  was  in  this  place,  I  would 
always  be  glad  to  meet  vrtth  him  any  time 
that  he  desired  to.  He  suggested  next  Friday. 
I  told  Mr.  Goldberg  that  I  didn't  know  what 
plans  you  might  have  for  Friday,  but  George 
tells  me  you  always  get  a  little  restless.  Jit- 
tery, tired,  worn  and  snappish  on  Fridays. 
Washington's  birthday  is  Thursday.  Maybe 
If  we  wanted  to  get  the  maximum  out  of 
this,  we  ought  to  be  here  where  you  could 
be  with  us  on  Wednesday.  So  we  moved  it 
up  to  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  I  expect  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  thank  him  very  much  for 
another  try,  to  hear  his  views  and  to  give 
him  mine. 

Q.  Will  this  t>e  lunch  or  dinner  that  he  Is 
coming  for? 

A.  That  will  be  11  o'clock. 

intelligence  reports 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  a  world- 
wide movement  or  scheme  to  undermine  con. 
fidence  in  the  American  military  leadership. 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  I  said  a  world-wide 
scheme.  I  said  we  first  heard  reports  in  our 
intelligence  reports  that  come  to  me  every 
morning.  At  that  time,  the  strategy  was  to 
discredit  Gen.  Westmoreland's  leadership. 
He  had  suffered  great  losses  out  there. 

That  was  before  It  was  determined  that 
they  didn't  hold  any  of  the  cities  they  had 
attacked.  But  that  followed  with  comments 
in  other  capitals,  as  it  frequently  does; 
namely,  that  there  was  great  division  In 
Washington,  and  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  because  of  this  great  disaster  Gen. 
Westmoreland  had  suffered,  he  would  have 
to  be  recalled. 

All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  Just  imagine  how 
vou  are  going  to  feel  If  the  rumor  is  around 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  Is  getting  ready 
to  replace  you  and  it  gets  Into  the  papers, 
even  when  you  haven't  a  battle  on.  Put  your- 
self in  Gen.  Westmoreland's  position. 

The  very  morning  that  we  anticipated 
one  of  our  most  difficult  attacks,  this  came 
through  m  reports. 

I  called  in  mv  secretary  and  dictated  a  wire 
to  Gen.  Westmoreland.  I  said.  "I  want  to 
put  It  Just  as  bluntly  as  I  know  how.  that 
your  Commander-in-Chief  has  never  had 
more  confidence  in  any  military  officer  with 
whom,  under  whom  or  above  whom  he  served. 
Whatever  you  choose  to  do  here  will  have  my 
full  support." 

I  made  it  Just  as  strong  as  I  know  how  to 
wTlte  It.  Sometimes  down  in  my  country 
you  can  make  things  pretty  strong.  I  didn't 
circularize  It  because  I  thought  that  would 
Just  give  added  encouragement  to  those  who 
would  Uke  to  feel  there  was  a  division. 

I  did.  In  response  to  a  series  of  queries 
from  a  number  of  people,  send  him  a  wire. 
I  told  only  one  man  and  my  secretary.  I 
hadn't  told  Secretary  McNamara  and  I  hadn't 
told  Secretary  Rusk. 

That  afternoon  I  had  three  Inquiries  from 
newsmen  about  the  wire  saying,  "We  know 
you  sent  it  to  him.  Give  It  to  us." 

I  learned  I  couldn't  even  trust  anyone  on 
a  matter  like  that  except  my  secretary. 
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I  haven't  made  the  wire  public,  but  I  am 
telllncr  you  the  contents  of  It. 

That  happened  many  clays  h(?o  and  I  feel 
Just  as  .stronstly  dbout  it  now  as  I  did  then 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  don't  want  to 
leave  the  Impression  with  any  soldier  In  that 
command,  with  .my  parent  i>f  .iny  man  out 
there,  that  there  Is  any  justification  what- 
ever for  all  this  rumor,  gossip,  talk,  about 
Qen  Westmoreland'.s  competence  or  about 
his  standing  with  this  President. 

SOI  TH     KOREA     REl-.tTIONS 

Q.  Mr  President,  how  do  you  assess  United 
States  relations  with  South  Korea  In  the 
wake  of  Mr  Vance's  vlslf 

A.  I  think  Mr  Vance's  visit  wais  a  fruitful 
one  I  think  he  had  a  very  cordial  and  un- 
derstandlnc;  discussion 

South  Korea  feels  very  distressed  about 
the  attempt  that  was  made  to  assassinate 
their  President  and  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  .is  we  certainly  do 

We  feel  very  deeply  our  problem  connected 
with  the  Pueblo 

We  have  an  understanding  a  treaty.  wltL 
them. 

Mr  Vance  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on 
matters  of  this  kind  In  the  seven  years  he 
has  been  here 

He  had  lengthy  talks  with  "he  Defense 
Minister,  md  the  President 

He  made  that  report  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee yesterday  We  thought  It  was  a  very 
good  report  and  his  mission  was  a  very 
helpful  one. 

F<1RI.ES    tM    VIETNAM 

Q  Mr  President,  nre  you  glvtns  nnv 
thouKht  to  increaslnsc  the  level  of  our  forces 
In  Vietnam 

.\  Yes.  we  i^lve  thought  to  that  every  day 
We  never  know  what  forces  will  be  rf^quired 
there  We  have,  tentatively,  u  <oal  We  would 
like  to  reach  that  <oal  as  soon  as  we  can  In 
light  of  the  circumstances  that  existed  when 
we  set  that  t;oal  we  hoped  to  reach  U  some- 
time this  vear 

In  light  of  fhe  developments  and  the  sub- 
sequent substantial  Increases  In  the  enemy 
force.  Gen  Wrstmorcland  .isked  that  he  re- 
ceive approximately  half  of  the  remaining 
numbers  unde-  that  goal  during  February  or 
early  March 

Did  you  mean  enemy  forces  or  our  forces? 

Q.  Our  forces 

.\  I  said  in  light  of  substantial  increases 
in  the  enemy  force  You  understood  that, 
dldn  t  vou^ 

Q,   Yes 

.A    So  Gen   Westmoreland  told  us  that 

We  careiuUv  re\iewed  this  request  m  light 
of  the  infiirmatlun  that  had  come  In.  We 
made  certain  .adjustments  and  arrangements 
to  comply  with  his  rec|uest  forthwith  That 
will  be  done 

When  we  reach  our  goal  we  will  be  con- 
stantly reviewing  the  matter  many  times 
every  day.  at  many  levels  We  will  do  what- 
ever we  think  needs  'o  be  done  to  Insure  that 
our  men  have  adequate  forces  to  carry  out 
their  mission. 

WILSON    STATEMENT 

(J  Mr  President,  in  light  of  your  earlier 
comments  on  negotiations  with  North  Viet- 
nam, could  you  discuss  with  us  the  basis  for 
Prime  Minister  Wilsons  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  only  a 
narrow  margin  between  the  U  S  and  Hanoi 
posltl...ns^ 

A  I  ha\e  given  you  my  views.  I  assume 
you  have  means  of  getting  any  details  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  from  him 

-My  views  are  very  clear.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing I  can  add  to  them 

If  I  have  confused  you  somewhat.  I  will  be 
glad  to  help  clear  It  up 

I  have  told  you  that  I  have  never  felt  that 
they  have  changed  their  position,  modified  It. 
or  moderated  it 

The  Press    Thank  you.  Mr    President. 


^DDITIO^•.^L  signer  of  cloture 

MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIP:LD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
di.stini^ulshed  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
L.^rsrHEl  be  added  as  a  signer  of  the 
cloture  motion. 

The  .•\CTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  iibjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR    HAVDPIN    INITIATES    AC- 
TION ON  APPROPRIATION  DILLS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  behevc 
It  IS  Will  to  note  that  56  years  ato  today. 
the  dean  of  this  body,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  HaypenI  entered  Congress 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  Senator 
Hayden  is  initiating  hearincis  today  on 
tlir  1969  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  was  one  of  tlie  two 
appropriatior.  bills  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate piior  to  July  1.  last  year  It  is  an- 
tic pated  that  the  dean  of  this  body,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, will  lead  the  way  this  year  in 
bnn:;lnK  about  faster  action  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  to  the  end  that,  if  at  all 
possible,  we  may  adjourn,  with  all  hope, 
bv  Aueust  2 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
ma.iority  leader  that  we  adjourn  earlv 
in  August,  and  I  recommend  that  we  bear 
that  in  mind  every  day  we  are  here. 


PROPUSLD    IK.iVEL  TAX 

Mr  SCOTF  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  IS  faced  with  a  .serious  and  dan- 
gerous deficit  m  its  balance  of  interna- 
Lional  payments. 

The  Nation  has  hr-d  a  payments  deficit 
everj*  year  since  1950,  with  the  exceptio:'. 
of  1957  President  J  >hnson  said  recently 
that  the  deficit  for  1967  was  between  S3. 5 
and  S4  billion. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  last 
year  ,>pent  from  $3  5  to  S4  billion  more 
for  goods  and  services  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  those  countries  spent  in  the 
United  States 

Continuing  deficits  for  so  long  a  time 
and  in  such  great  amounts  arc  a  threat 
not  only  to  our  own  economy  but  tj  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  free  world  • 
Such  conlinuins;  deficits  in  Great  Britain 
recently  contributed  to  the  devaluation 
of  the  British  pound  and  the  lesultins 
hardship  to  the  people  of  that  land. 

Tlie  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  economy 
was  recently  dramatized  when  France 
began  cashing  in  Us  dollars  for  US.  pold 
in    "an  attack  on  the  dollar." 

President  .Johnson  recently  proposed 
that  we  reduce  our  j)ayments  deficit  by 
severely  taxing  Americans  who  travel 
outside  the  Weste-n  Hemisphere. 

The  new  tax  proposals  make  me  won- 
der if  we  are  not  about  to  lose  a  riuht 
which  was  guaranteed  by  a  ruler  more 
than  seven  centuries  ago  The  Magna 
Carta,  approved  m  1215.  provided: 

In  the  future  it  shall  l)e  lawful  i  except 
for  a  short  period  in  time  of  war.  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  realm  i  for  anyone  to 
leave  and  return  to  our  kingdom  safely  and 


securely  by  l.ind  and  water,  .saving  his  fealty 
to  us. 

Tlie  measures  which  the  President  re- 
cently propcsed  would: 

First.  Impose  a  graduated  tax  on  all 
overseas  expenditures  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemi.^phorr  by  American  tourists 
and  busines.smen. 

Second.  Reduce  the  duty-free  exemp- 
tion for  American  tourists  from  the 
present  SlOO  to  $10. 

Third.  Eliminate  the  provision  -vhich 
allows  Americans  traveling  abroad  to 
mail  tax-free  presents  to  people  m  the 
I'nited  States. 

F.-^urth.  Impose  a  .')-percent  tax  on  all 
overseas  airline  tickets  and  on  ship 
tickets  for  destinations  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  the  pay- 
ments deficit  IS  .serious  and  we  must 
undertake  measures  to  alleviate  the 
pressures  on  uur  economy. 

I  expect  to  be  able  to  support  a  liead 
tax  or  ticket  tax  to  the  <  xtc-nt  that  they 
might  help  the  balance  of  payments. 

OPPOSITION    FOR    THREE    REASONS 

But  I  am  opposed  to  a  per  diem  tax  or 
heavy  discriminatory  taxes  which  oper- 
ate unfairly  against  selected  groups  of 
our  .-ociety  for  '.hree  reasons. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
materially  affect  our  balance  ol  pay- 
ments. 

In  Its  most  recent  annual  report,  the 
US.  Travel  Service  .said  that  16.6  mil- 
lion Americans  traveled  out  ide  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  But  tour-fifths 
of  those  travelers  went  to  Mexico.  Can- 
ada, arid  other  points  withm  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Therefore,  tire  propostd 
taxes  would  h.ave  an  effect  on  only  ibout 
one-fifth  oLthe  Americans  traveling  out 
of  the  country.  How  can  uiie  realisticallv 
expect  that  to  make  a  .^^uostantial  con- 
tribution to  balancing  our  international 
payments.' 

Of  the  'i  nulUon  people  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  affect,  I  venture  to  say  that 
most  of  them  will  continue  traveling  as 
in  the  past.  The  casual  tourist  to  EXiropc 
will  simply  siuft  his  plans  to  go  north  or 
south  instead  of  east  or  west. 

In  other  words,  although  these  taxe.s 
may  have  the  laudable  effect  of  shiftin  ■ 
American  exrer.ditures  into  the  Westei;' 
Heini.^phere  instead  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  will  do  mii;hty  little  to  .'r.prove  our 
payments  balance  since  the  money  will 
be  leavinu  the  United  Slates  in  any 
event 

Second,  while  the  travel  tax  will  not 
make  a  major  contribution  to  balancin  • 
our  paymentjs.  it  will  hurt  .some  peopi'- 
who  arc  least  able  to  pay  the  increas.  .1 
cost  of  travel. 

Some  people  will  have  to  go  to  Europe. 
Tire  teacher  of  Italian  laiTiuage  or 
Roman  history  needs  to  visit  Italy.  The 
Greek  scholar  must  visit  the  land  where 
his  lan^iuage  and  history  were  developed. 
The  pi'giim  to  the  Holy  Land  cannot 
shift  nis  plans  to  travel  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The.se  people  will  be  ;;enal- 
ized  But  they  will  not  be  stopped,  and 
the  money  will  flow  out  of  the  United 
States  anyway. 

Filially,  the  admini.stration"s  travel 
proposals  would  establish  an  iircrea.sed 
bureaucracy   to   collect   the   new   fixes. 
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which  will  considerably  reduce  the  net 
yield 

Mr.  President,  these  travel  tax  propos- 
als are  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  and  I 
sugpest  that  the  Congress  ought  to  take 
another  look  at  the  bucket. 


POSITIVE    APPROACH 

I  .-tronnJy  recommend  that  we  take  a 
positive  approach  to  the  imbalance  of 
payments  and  try  to  do  those  things  that 
would  not  decrease  American  travel  and 
trade,  but  rather  would  increase  the  flow 
of  foreign  expenditures  into  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  inhibit  the  outflow  of 
U  S.  money  through  other  measures. 

In  its  January  1968  report,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  called  attention  to  a 
statement  made  previously  iiy  President 
Johnson  that,  "the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  arrest  the  increasing  t;ap  between 
American  travel  abroad  and  foreign 
travel  here  is  not  to  limit  the  former  but 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  latter." 
Although  16.6  million  Americans  trav- 
eled abroad  in  1966,  only  8.5  million  for- 
eign visitors  came  across  our  borders.  It 
is  lotncnl  to  assume  that  we  could  be  do- 
inu  more  to  get  foreign  vi.sitors  into  the 
United  States. 

I  was  cQsponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  created  the  U.S.  Travel  Service— 
USTS— in  1961.  The  USTS  is  primarily 
responsible  for  encouraging  foreign 
travel  in  the  United  States,  but  the  na- 
tional iidniinistration  has  never  been 
willing  to  fight  for  congressional  ap- 
proval for  full  funding  of  the  Travel 
Service 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Travel  Sen'ice  op- 
erated With    a    S3    million    budget — a 
budget  that  compares  with  $10  million 
for  Canada,  $10  million  for  Spain,  $7  mil- 
hon  for  Mexico,  $5  million  for  France, 
,ind  S5  million  for  Greece.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand '.vhy  the  United  States  cannot 
.-pend  as  much  to  promote  tourism  in 
America    as    the    Spanish    Government 
does   to  promote   their   tourist  trade.  I 
liave  co.sponsored  the  International  and 
Domestic    Travel    Act    of    1968    which 
vould.  among  other  things,  increase  the 
L'STS  budget  to  $15  million.  Would  this 
..ot  be  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  seed 
money  to  encourat;e  more  of  the  lucra- 
::ve  tourist  trade  into  the  United  States? 
I  aLso  fail  to  understand  why  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  undertaken  any  of  the 
ravel-incentive    innovations    to   attract 
more  forei'^n  tourists,  such  as: 

.^n  incentive  plan  which  would  provide 
=  100  in  trade  stamps  to  foreigners  visit- 
ing this  country  for  the  first  time  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  their  airline  tickets, 
ivotel  rooms,  and  meals — costs  to  be 
iiared  equally  by  the  participating  U.S. 
businesses  and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  use  of  vacant  university  dormi- 
tories for  visiting  groups  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. 

Discounts  for  foreigners  purchasing 
and  drivins  a  U.S.  car  during  their  vaca- 
tion in  this  country. 

Low  cost  nirplane  t:ckets  on  a  "space 
.available"  basis  for  foreign  visitors  in 
this  country,  and  for  transoceanic  flights 
for  forei'jn  .students  coming  to  this 
country. 

Obviously,    however,    we    need    to   do 
more  than  stimulate  increased  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States. 
CXIV 209— Part  3 


The  administration  urges  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  requires  that 
we  restrict  Americans'  travel  abroad 
I  suggest  an  alternative  far  less  harsh 
than  limiting  what  many  consider  a 
basic  freedom.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  1958  held: 

Travel  abroad  may  be  ns  clo.se  t)  tho  heart 
Df  the  Individual  r.s  the  choice  of  .vh.it  he 
eats,  or  wears,  or  read.s.  Freedom  of  move- 
ment   is    basic    on    our   scheme   of    \.ilues. 


I  propose  that  we  reduce  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  by  strenathening  in- 
dustries of  vital  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  preserve  American 
employment  at  the  same  time. 

STEEL 

One  of  these  industries  is  steel. 
In  1987,  the  value  of  steel  impoits  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  steel  exports  by 
more  than  $877  million.  When  this  hgure 
is  adjusted  to  exclude  Government  fi- 
nanced exports  and  to  include  freight 
and  insurance  char.ges — normally  in- 
cluded m  the  value  of  imports  of  most 
other  nations — our  steel  trade  deficit  in 
1967  amounted  to  $1.1  billion. 

It  would  indeed  be  of  material  help  to 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  to  re- 
duce some  or  all  of  those  losses,  but,  we 
have  other  reasons  to  undertake  such 
actions  in  support  of  American  .steel. 

Steel  is  a  vital  commodity  to  our  de- 
fense effort.  It  is  crucial  to  our  national 
security  and  must  be  kept  viable  and 
able  to  expand  promptly  to  meet  the 
Nation's  demands.  In  1967,  steel  imports 
accounted  for  approximately  12.2  per- 
cent of  our  national  consumption  of 
.steel.  What  would  this  Nation  do  in  time 
of  national  emergency  if  our  foreign 
sources  of  steel  were  suddenly  cut  off? 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  that  about 
6.400  people  are  now  employed  in  our 
steel  plants  for  every  million  tons  of  fin- 
ished product  shipped  in  a  year.  Senator 
Hartke  estimates  that  an  additional 
1,300  persons  are  involved  in  coal  and 
ore  mining  and  in  transportation.  Thus, 
Senator  Hartke  concludes,  every  million 
tons  of  domestic  steel  mill  production 
means  employment  for  approximately 
7,700  Americans. 

Therefore,  the  11.5  million  tons  im- 
ported in  1967  can  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered to  have  deprived  88,550  Ameri- 
cans of  jobs  in  the  steel  and  steel-support 
industries. 

Any  effort  to  reduce  this  outflow  of 
dollars  would  be  helpful.  Therefore,  I 
am  cosponsor  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Orderly  Trade  Act  of  1967,  a  moderate 
quota  bill  that  limits  imports  in  any^year 
to  9.6  percent  of. recent  consumption. 

TEXTILES 

"Textiles  have  been  declared  .second 
only  to  steel  as  a  prime  necessity  for  our 
d"efense,"  according  to  a  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Textile  imports,  which  had  totaled  5 
percent  of  domestic  production  in  1961, 
jumped  to  10  percent  in  1966.  In  1966.  the 
latest  vear  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, textile  imports  contributed  S800 
million  to  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit.  They   also   are   estimated   to   have 


replaced  more  than  200.000  jobs  direct- 
ly and  more  than  100,000  jobs  indirectly. 

Ironicallv,  one  ot  the  centers  of  uur 
textile  industry,  which  is  particularly 
hard  hit  by  increased  exports,  is  Appala- 
chia.  where  we  arc  spending  millions 
of  dollars  in  assistance  programs  for  the 
liard-eore  unemployed.  Senator  John 
P.NSTORE,  ci  Kliode  I:4and.  has  e.siimated 
that  435,000  jobs— '26  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  employment — in  Appala- 
chia  are  in  danger. 

Almost  half  of  all  our  textile  imports 
come  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  t'.vo 
very  affluent  areas  of  the  world  and 
neither  of  which  is  in  need  of  American 
assistance  at  the  price  of  American  un- 
employment. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  U.S.  average 
wage  for  textile  workers  is  $2  per  hour. 
In  Japan,  it  is  36  cents  per  hour.  In  Hong 
Kong  it  is  25  cents  per  hour. 

Therefore,  I  urge  enactment  of  S.  1796, 
the  textile  import  quota  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  legislation  would 
limit  future  imports  of  textile  products 
to  an  average  of  their  recent  annual 
Quantity. 

I  urse  Congress  to  consider  most  care- 
fully the  administration's  propo.sals  to 
'cdiice  deficits  in  our  international  pay- 
ments. Tliere  is  no  question  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  question  is  where 
t  can  be  done  most  effectively  and  at 
least  cost  to  America's  long-term  inter- 
( st  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  which 
appears  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   Post,  Feb.  19.   1968] 

N:gcling  Travel  Tax  Unneeded  To  Wipe  Olt 

U£.  Dollar  Gap 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

If  vou  tend  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job.  he's 

<'ot  to  1-c  fome  boy.  But  in  proposing  a  travel 

lax  on  Ame-ican   citizens  to  cut   the  deficit 

in  our  balance  of  !iayment.=  .  the  Adminlstra- 

f.on  would  be  sending  a  baby  on  a  Batman's 

mission. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  estimates  ol  the  amount 
i"  balance  of  payments  savings  that  would 
derive  from  limiting  tourist  travel  run  be- 
".veen  $300  and  $500  million  a  year.  It  looks 
like  a  tidy  sum.  but  savings  it  is  to  be 
achieved  by  doing  conspicuous  hurt  to  a  lot 
i,f  vocal  foreigners  in  the  hotel,  restaurant, 
i-musement,  and  air  travel  business  who 
would  assuredly  do  their  best  to  provoke  re- 
taliation. 

By  drumming  up  lurther  distrust  of  Amer- 
ica, the  outraged  critic;  would  lend  impetus 
to  the  move  to  ci'sh  in  paper  dollars  for  gold. 
This  could  be  truly  ominous,  for  there  are 
already  ten  times  more  dollars  in  foreign 
hands  than  would  be  saved  In  a  year  by  all  of 
the  Administration's  defensive  proposals. 

Given  the  atmosphere  of  revenge  that  a 
tourist  tax  is  bound  to  create,  our  $12  billion 
in  gold  would  melt  away  like  fhow  in  April. 
The  sad  thing  about  it  Is  that  the  niggling 
negativism  of  the  Administration  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  There  are  several  good  ideas 
floating  around  the  halls  of  Congress  that 
might  be  picked  up  by  an  Administration 
eager  to  close  the  balance-of-payments  gap 
by  a  positive  expansion  of  the  world's 
energies. 

For  example.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  proposef*  a  travel  Incentive  subsidy 
to  Europeans  who  are  anxious  to  visit  Amer- 
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Ic*.  c*»h*ble  In  the  form  of  stampa  at  hotels 
and  on  air  line*  and  tr&liu. 

R«UM  thinkJ  the  expansion  of  bu«lne«« 
that  would  reeult  from  this  would  generate 
the  taxes  needed  to  pay  for  the  subeldy 

ThU  column  haa  already  written  about 
Eugene  M.  L*ng»  Ideae  for  giving  tax  In- 
centlvee  to  exporters  and  to  small  American 
companlee  which  have  patenu  and  know- 
how  to  contribute  to  over»ea«  induatrlea  in 
exchange  for  stock. 

Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  Is  among  thoee 
Senators  who  have  expreoaed  an  Interest  in 
Lang's  proposals  Lang,  for  purposes  of  Iden- 
tllloftUon.  Is  a  New  Yorker  who  has  apeclal- 
laed  in  acting  abroad  as  an  agent  for  Ameri- 
can buslneesmen  who  lack  the  time  and  the 
knowledge  to  cope  with  unfamiliar  lan- 
guages, laws,  auid  markets  for  themselves 

Senator  Hartke  la  very  much  aware  of  the 
huge  refugee  'Eurodollar"  pool  that  exists 
abroad.  Consisting  of  dollars  held  by  over- 
seas American  companies  and  by  Europeans, 
this  pool  amounts  to  more  than  »16  billion, 
which  Is  more  than  the  whole  U  3.  gold  re- 
serve. It  stays  abroad  for  reinvestment  be- 
cause of  the  Interest  Equalization  tax.  If  re- 
patriated and  re'ported  as  earnings,  it  would 
be  subject  to  the  regular  48  per  cent  corpo- 
rate tax  rate 

Hartke  says  "we  could  bring  at  least  92 
billion  of  It  home  immediately,  with  more  to 
come.  If  we  would  immediately  reduce  the 
tax  to  26  per  -er.t 


THE  NEED  FOR  A   NATIONAL  OPEN 
OCCUPANCY  LAW 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  days,  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
bating the  fair  housing'  amendment  to 
the  pending  civil  rights  protection  bill 
In  rising  to  support  this  amendment.  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  spoken  for  its  adoption.  An 
Informative  and  valuable  record  Is  being 
built  during  this  Important  debate. 

Senators  who  have  preceded  me  In  pre- 
senting the  case  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment have  covered  its  provlsloris  and  the 
arguments  against  It  In  great  detail.  My 
purpose  In  rislr.g  today  is  to  reiterate  my 
deep  concern  with  the  crisis  in  human 
relations  that  exists  In  America  today 
and  to  underscore  the  ursent  need  for 
doing  something  about  it. 

On  August  20  of  last  year.  I  Invited  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial 
entitled  'America  at  the  Crossroads.' 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  that  date.  The  editorial  was 
written  In  the  midst  of  the  senseless  and 
destructive  riots  that  ravaged  many  com- 
munities across  the  land 

America  Is  Indeed  at  the  crossroads. 
Are  we  one  nation  under  God,  Indlvls- 
able.  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  alP  Or 
are  we  to  be  two  nations — one  for  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens  who  just  happen 
to  be  white,  the  other  for  the  Negroes 
who  Just  happen  to  be  black? 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  issue  of  civil 
rights.  I  opt  for  one  nation,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  almost  all  Americans  prefer 
that  alternative. 

Are  we  going  to  accept  our  Negro 
brethren  as  human  beings?  Are  we  going 
to  allow  them  the  same  opportunity  for 
a  good  life  that  Is  available  to  white 
Americans?  Or  are  we  going  to  cordon 
them  off  in  ghettos  where  they  can,  at 
best,  live  as  second-class  citizens,  or. 
more  likely,  die  a  slow  death  In  hopeless- 
ness and  despair? 


Tlie  choice  is  .-iimple  and  U  is  clear. 
The  continued  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  a  single  united  country  de- 
mands that  we  accept  the  Negro  as  one 
of  us.  to  be  treated  just  as  we  whites  ex- 
pect to  be  treated — as  a  man 

We  are  talking  nowadays  about  laws — 
a  civil  rights  protection  law,  a  fair  hous- 
ing law.  and  others  They  are  necessary 
and  worthy  of  support. 

But  I  realize  that  the  problem  encom- 
passed within  the  questions  I  have  just 
asked  Ls  one  of  the  spirit,  of  attitudes. 
I  realize  that  government  by  law  cannot 
tell  a  man  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
This  IS  an  act  of  conscience.  But  those  of 
us  in  government  and  In  other  walks 
of  public  life  can  appeal  to  men's  con- 
.>clences. 
That  LS  what  I  am  doing  today. 
There  Is.  ultimately,  one  argument  for 
a  fair  housing  law  and  for  any  other 
measure  designed  to  guarantee  equal  op- 
portunity for  ail  of  nur  citizens.  It  is 
compassion 

I  believe  that  the  invocation  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  still  has  bear- 
ing. We  are.  whether  some  of  us  like  it 
or  not.  our  brother'^  keeper.  The  Negro 
residing  in  North  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
in  the  Shaw  area  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
Is  every  bit  as  much  our  brother  as  our 
neighbor  in  Montgomery  County.  Pa.,  or 
its  namesake  in  Maryland. 

Each  of  us  owes  it  to  God.  country', 
and  ourselves  to  care  for  our  fellow  man. 
We  are  our  brother's  keeper.  This  is  what 
compas.sion  means. 

Compassion  compels  me  to  favor  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  Compassion  and  a 
sense  of  what  is  just  motivates  my  sup- 
port of  measures  designed  to  Insure  an 
opportunity  for  decent  housing. 

The  disturbances  of  recent  summers 
should  have  taught  as  a  lesson  by  now. 
We  cannot  fence  the  Negro  in.  The  inner 
cities  of  our  great  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  Negro  ghettos  of  our  .smaller 
cities  as  well  are  seething  with  frustra- 
tion bordering  on  desperation.  White 
Americans  cannot  keep  the  lid  on  while 
looking  the  other  way. 

It  is  patronizing  to  pretend  that  our 
Negro  brethren  are  malcontents  who 
should  be  grateful  for  what  they  have. 
Nor  is  there  any  use  for  those  of  us. 
who  are  conscious  of  the  plight  of  our 
Negro  brethren,  to  nin  away  from  their 
problems. 

A  national  open-occupancy  law  is  bad- 
ly needed.  Its  enactment,  while  not  in- 
stantaneously curing  our  society's  ills. 
would  represent  a  step  forward  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  equal  opportunity  for 
all  our  citizens. 

In  enacting  this  measure.  Congress 
would  not  be  insensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who 
enjoy  freedom  of  choice  in  housing.  For 
one  thing,  this  legislation  would  go  into 
effect  gradually  between  now  and  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  so  that  they  would  have  the 
opportimlty  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  its  provisions  and  to  understand 
that  Its  Implementation  would  not  result 
either  In  a  massive  outflow  of  residents 
from  the  Inner  cities  or  In  a  deterioration 
of  property  values  or  the  quality  of 
neighborhood  life.  Knowledge  and  time 
can  correct  mistaken  notions. 


Also,  the  fair  housing  law  would  not 
be  harsh  or  vindictive.  In  every  Instance 
Involving  an  allegation  of  housing  dis- 
crimination, the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  be  re- 
quired to  settle  the  issue  through  con- 
ciliation leading  to  voluntary  compliance. 
Palling  voluntary  settlement,  he  could 
issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  which,  if 
not  observed,  could  result  In  a  fine.  Tlie 
emphasis  In  enforcement,  then.  Is  in 
moral  suasion  with  a  minimum  of  com- 
pulsion. 

Open  housing  is  near  the  top  of  vital 
measures  remaining  on  the  unfinished 
civil  rights  agenda.  It  Is  pointless  to  :alk 
about  education  or  Job  opportunities  for 
individuals  who,  tjecause  of  discrimina- 
tor>'  barriers  erected  against  them,  can- 
not secure  decent  housing  for  them- 
.selves. 

Shelter  is  one  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  If  we  indeed  accept  the  Negro  as  our 
fellow  man  and  fellow  citizen,  we  should 
have  no  qualms  about  solving  him  as 
much  of  a  chance  to  find  a  decent  home 
as  the  next  man  who  just  happens  '.o  be 
white. 

This  is  what  fair  housing  is  all  about 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

GUIDEBOOK  FOR  A  WORKABLE 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  in- 
teresting book  review  of  Whitney  M 
Young.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  which  appeared  Ir. 
yesterday  s  New  York  Times.  Since  Mr 
Youngs  comments  are  relevant  to  i-he 
pending  Monclale-Brooke  fair  housing 
amendment  to  H.R.  251G.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  review  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CifTCrBOoK    JXPH    A    WOBKABLE    RCVOLVTION 

Triumph  in  a  White  Suburb.  The  Dramatic 

.Storv  uf  Teaneck.  N  J..  The  First  Town  ir. 

the  Nation  to  Vote  for  Integrated  Schools. 

Hy  Reginald  O   Damerell   351  pp.  New  WTk. 

William  Morrow  &c  Co.  $5. 

(  By  Whitney  M.  'Voung,  Jr.) 

"Integration  .  .  presents  something  of  a 
paradox:  it  is  in  Idea  most  whites  fear  and 
dread  ,ind  resist  hysterically,  yet  accept  when 
It  happens.  Courage  and  leadership  are  neces- 
i-ary  to  make  it  happen"  This  Is  one  of  the 
conclusions  Reginald  G.  Damerell  draws  in 
"Triumph  m  a  White  Suburb."  an  excellent 
reportorial  account  of  Teaneck.  N.J.,  a  town 
which  faced  the  issues  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  and  education.  His  Is  an  Im- 
portant book,  and  a  well  documented  one. 

His  conclusion  suggeeU  some  queatlons 
worth  .isklng.  Why  does  integration  present 
.1  paradox?  And  why  Is  It  an  Idea  most  whites 
fear  and  dread  and  reelst  hysterically?  One 
.if  the  interesting  facets  of  the  matter  dls- 
.ussed  by  Mr.  Damerell  Is  the  fact  that  much 
>'.  the  fear,  dread  and  hysterical  resistance  is 
due  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  Negro 
stereotype  and  reality."  In  other  words,  peo- 
ple become  so  color-conscloua  they  become 
color-blind  In  his  description  of  how  a 
ghetto,  a  very  expensive  and  well-groomed 
ghetto,  was  formed  by  panic  selling  In  the 
northeast  section  of  Teaneck.  he  tellB  the 
story  of  a  white  couple  selling  their  house 
In  panic  and  mistaking  a  white  couple  for 
Negroes  simply   because    they   thought   that 
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none  but  Negroes  would  be  Interested  in  buy- 
ing It.  In  another  case  tlie  white  frl«nd  of 
one  of  the  first  Negroes  to  move  into  tlie  area 
completely  forgot  about  making  any  racial 
distinctions  and  complained  to  him  that 
Negroes  were  moving  Into  the  area. 

Coupled  with  this,  the  author  describes 
most  of  the  white  reaction  to  Negroes  as 
Pavlovlan,  conditioned  response.  If  a  white 
builds  a  »35,000  house  in  an  area  containing 
4,20.000  houses,  he  has  made  an  Improve- 
ment. If.  on  the  other  hand  a  Negro  built 
the  same  house  in  the  same  neighborhood — 
whether  he  were  a  baseball  hero  or  a  nuclear 
physicist — property  values  would  be  bound 
to  plummet  and  the  neighborhood  would  be 
"degraded." 

Interestingly  enough,  Negroes  do  not  play 
(1  large  role  in  the  action  of  the  story.  In- 
btead.  It  Is  a  story  In  which  panic  selling 
creates  a  ghetto,  the  ghetto  creates  a  racial 
imbalance  In  the  school  system,  which  in 
turn  creates  a  battle  for  quality  Integrated 
education,  and  with  the  success  of  that  battle 
the  ghetto  Is  broken  up  by  whites  buying 
back  Into  It.  Another  thing  that  plays  a  large 
role  in  the  story  is  the  nature  of  prejudice. 
Mr.  Damerell  Illustrates  the  smallness  of  the 
number  who  are  "pro"  and  the  small  number 
of  those  who  are  "con,"  and  the  vast  num- 
ber waiting  on  the  sidelines  to  be  motivated 
une  way  or  the  other,  vacillating  between  the 
.sentimentally  emotional  appeal  of  prejudice 
.aid  the  sense  of  doing  what  is  right,  ethi- 
cally and  patriotically.  The  Negro.  In  simply 
being  Negro,  is  a  catalyst  in  the  battle.  His 
humanity  Is  beside  the  ixjlnt,  and  at  the 
same  tune,  the  (jnly  i)olnt.  This  Is  the  para- 
dox. 

I  will  never  lorget  the  meeting  during 
which  a  Negro  woman  asks,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  what  is  expected  ol  her  race.  Education, 
bhe  has  found,  does  not  matter.  Wealth,  dig- 
nity, honesty  do  not  matter.  Nothing  matters. 
It  is  the  plight  of  the  minorliy  that  the  ma- 
jority sees  it  and  envisions  it  as  a  dark,  face- 
!fss  mass  bent  upon  destruction.  The  minor- 
ity IS  envisioned  as  the  embodiment  of  an 
Idea  that  ran— for  Instance — create  panic, 
enough  panic,  so  that  one  professional  earn- 
ing more  than  double  the  national  average 
i;nd  living  very,  very  well,  can  allow  the  in- 
nuence  of  a  realtor,  who  Is  spreading  lies 
and  suspicion,  to  change  his  attitude  and  his 
life,  so  that  he  succumbs  to  panic  selling.  It 
Is  the  plight  of  the  minority  that  it  must 
have  the  consent  of  that  confused  and  in- 
articulate majority  in  order  to  live. 

While  Teaneck  may  be  unique  In  a  num- 
ber (if  ways  (it  Is  prlmsirlly  a  bedroom  com- 
iiiunlty  lor  New  "i'ork  City,  composed  of 
highly  educated,  middle-class  people  who 
enjoy  high  incomes),  it  is  not  unique  In  Its 
reactions,  moods  or  expressions.  As  a  matter 
•  :f  fact,  in  1949  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army  selected  It  as  the 
model  American  city,  an  example  to  the 
people  of  occupied  Germany  and  Japan.  This 
was  before  the  term.  "New  Neighbor"  became 
a  euphemism  for  'Negro"  in  the  life  of  Tea- 
neck. Teaneck  tried  so  hard  to  avoid  its 
-acial  problem  that  It  tried  translating  It 
nto  terms  of  autl-Semltlsm  and  antl-Com- 
nianism.  But  the  ruses  did  not  work.  Today, 
It  IS  a  model  American  town  which  created 
i.croes  in  the  American  tradition. 

I'hey  are  the  heroes  who  are  not  led.  but 
lead,  'i'hey  are  the  heroes  who  worked.  They 
are  the  heroes  who  were  color-conscious,  but 
not  color-blind.  Foremost  among  them  was 
their  level-headed  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Harvey  B.  Scrlbner. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  in  "Trl- 
imph  in  a  White  Suburb,"  and  they  are: 
democracy  works  against  slander  and  fear  if 
there  are  people  ready  to  work  against  slan- 
der and  fear;  the  stereotype  Is  ineffective 
.tgalnst  reality;  committed  individuals,  even 
'hough  small  in  number,  can  Influence  and 
motivate  those  in  need  of  guidance. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  invaluable  les- 


sons; Mr.  Damerell  has  written  a  guidebook 
for  workable  revolution — revolution  that  can 
work  within  this  country,  within  Its  towns 
and  cities.  And  It  is  a  guidebook  for  those 
who  believe  In  the  precepts  of  our  system, 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  our  Constitution,  our 
moral  rights. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  be  recognized 
for  40  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   KUCHEL.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POLLUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  WA- 
TERS BY  FEDERAL  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  has  been  too  long 
ignored.  Now,  as  the  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion problems  of  many  areas  of  our  coun- 
try approach  critical  proportions,  the 
outcry  and  the  reaction  are  great.  All 
levels  of  goverimient  are  concerned.  Some 
are  taking  action.  In  many  instances  the 
Federal  Government  is  leading  the  way 
in  combating  and  preventing  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment  through  applica- 
tion of  technology  and  of  financial  as- 
sistance programs.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  get  its  own  house  in 
order  first,  certainly  before  berating  the 
pollution  control  efforts  of  others. 

On  November  14.  1967.  I  requested  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  a  study  of  waste  treat- 
ment practices  at  Federal  installations 
in  California.  Last  week  I  received  a  re- 
port covering  99  of  the  1,271  federally 
owned  installations  and  facilities  in 
California. 

While  a  great  percentage  of  the  large 
number  of  installations  and  facilities  are 
office  buildings,  post  offices,  and  other 
facilities  cormected  to  municipal  sewer 
systems,  or  unoccupied  land,  unmarmed 
automatic  facilities,  such  as  navigational 
aids,  and  very  remote,  seldom-visited 
places;  there  are  many  extremely  large, 
often  city-sized  installations  on  which 
great  activity  and  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple exist.  It  is  the  pollution  control  ac- 
tivities of  these  large  installations  and 
facilities  that  concern  me  primarily. 

While  the  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred indicates  that  many,  indeed  most, 
of  the  Federal  installations  in  California 
are  responsible  to  carry  out  pollution 
control  duties,  there  are  some  dangerous 
examples  of  continuing  threats  to  Cali- 
fornia waterways  posed  by  some  of  our 
Federal  facilities.  For  example:  At  the 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station.  525,000  gal- 
lons per  day  of  Industrial  waste  from 


paint    booths,    plating    shops,    aircraft 
washing,  and  photo  laboratories  are  dis- 
charged Into  San  Francisco  Bay  after 
passing  only  through  oil  separators.  At 
the  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station  in  Kings 
County,  600.000  gallons  per  day  of  do- 
mestic waste  water  with  excessive  solids 
and  boron  are  discharged  into  the  Kings 
River  after  treatment,  and   100,000  to 
600,000  gallons  per  day  of  storm  drainage 
runoff  with  high  mineral  content  drains 
into  the  Kings  River  from  the  air  station 
with  no  treatment  at  all.  At  the  naval 
industrial  reserve  facility  at  Todd  Ship- 
yard in  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  50,000  gallons 
a  day  of  domestic  waste  is  discharged  into 
the  west  basin  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
after  only  primary  treatment — settling 
and  skimming— while  100,000  gallons  per 
day  of  cooling  water  and  an  unknown 
quantity  of  chemical  waste  is  discharged 
into  the  west  basin  under  permit  issued 
by  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department. 
From  the  Seal   Beach  Naval   Weapons 
Station  in  Orange  County.  140.000  gallons 
of  primary  treated  and  chlorinated  do- 
mestic sewage  is  dumped  into  Anaheim 
Bay.  At  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 
over  1.000  t;allons  per  day  of  effluent  from 
campgroimd  septic  tanks  leaks  into  Sum- 
mult  and  Manzanita  Lakes. 

■While  correction  of  these  and  other 
inadequate  pollution  control  practices 
has  been  promised,  I  intend  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  facilities  in  my  State 
will  not  contribute  to  the  pollution  of 
our  bays,  streams,  and  lakes.  I  want  to 
encourage  and  support  the  continuation, 
and  possible  expansion,  of  the  Federal 
pollution  control  assistance  and  research 
going  to  the  States,  localities,  educational 
institutions,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals. We  must  not  ease  our  efforts  to 
restore  and  protect  our  environment 
until  that  goal  is  achieved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  the  inadequate 
waste  water  disposal  practices  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

.NAVAL  AIB  STATION.   ALAMEDA.   ALAMEDA   l.  OCNTT 

Department  of  Defense — Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment : 
525,000  gpd  industrial  waste  from  paint 
booths,  plating  shop,  aircraft  washing,  and 
photo  laboratory  discharged  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  after  passing  through  oil  separa- 
tors. 

NAVAL    WEAPONS    STATION,    CONCORD.    CONTRA 
COSTA  COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
4.500  gpd  primary  treated  and  3.000  gpd  un- 
treated domestic  sewage  from  toilets  on  piers 
and  wharf  discharged  Into  San  Francisco  Bay 
Tidal  Area. 

NAVAL    FtTEL    DEPOT,    POINT    MOLATE,    RICII>:0ND. 
CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment : 
6.000  gpd  domestic  sewage  discharged  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  after  primary  treatment 
in  Imhoff  tank  and  three  septic  systems. 
Other  septic  tanks  discharge  to  subsurface 
soil  absorption  fields. 

NAVAL    AIR    STATION.    LEMOORE,     KINGS    COUNTY 

Depart/rent  of  Defense — Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
600.000    gpd    domestic    wastewater   and    ex- 
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cesslve  dissolved  solids  (from  Inf.ltratlonl 
and  hor>  >n  >  2  0  mi?  1 )  dischartted  into  KinRs 
River  af'.er  secondary  treatment  100  000  to 
800  000  sp<l  storm  drainage  runoff  with  high 
mineral    content    drains    into    Klnjjs    River. 

NWAL    STATION.    LONO    BEACH,    LOS    ANGCIXS 
COtTNTY 

De-partment  ot  Defense — Sai^ 

T-.-pe  oT  D;.';chrtj(?e  .ind  PT<v!ent  Treatment 

2.0OO    <5pd    domestic    sewisje    from    pier    area 

treated   in  septic   tanita  and  discharged   Into 

Loni?  Bea4?h  Haxbor. 

NAVAL       INOnHTSIAL       RESERVE       rACTLITY        TODD 
SHtPYARO    SAN'   PEDRO.   LOS  ANGELES  COIJNTT 

D''partment  of  Defense — Navy 
Tvi)e  of  DlAcharge  And  Present  Tre^itment: 
50,000  i<pd  prlm.irv  Teatment  domestic  w.vste 
discharged    into    West    Basin,    Los    Angelea 
Harbor 

100  000  ifp<l  cooling  wiiter  and  unknown 
quantity  of  i^hemlcal  waste  discharged  Into 
West  B.isin  Permits  In  each  Citse  have  been 
l-^sued  by  Loa  Angeles  City  Health 
Depa.-unent. 

NAVAL    ORDNANCE    TEST    STATION     PASADENA    AN- 
NEX,    S<N     CLEMENTS     ISLAND       LOS     ANGELES 

Ci 'ffffT'."" 

D'-pa'tment  of  D^ferute — Savy 

T;, ;.«  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
10  000  gpd  domestic  sewage  discharged  Into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  fr'jm  the  headquarters 
area,  San  C'.emente  Island 

EL  TORO   .MARINE  BASE,   ORANGE  COTTNTY 

D-^.Da-fnent  of  Defenae — Sat-y 
Type  f  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment. 
1.300  0<X)  ijpd  sewage  .'•ecelves  secondary 
treatment  with  post  chlorlnatlon.  Unknown 
quantity  of  Industrial  waste  discharge  to 
San  Diego  Creek  with  skimming  only. 

NAVAL    WEAPO.N3    STATION,    SE.AL    BEACH,    ORANGE 
COfNTY 

Department  of  Defense — \avy 
Type  ^'f  Dlschaxge  .ind  Present  Treatment: 
140.000  gpd  prlir.ary  treated  domestic  sewage 
discharge  to  An.ihelm  Bay  after  chlorlnatlon. 

NAVAL        AMPHIBIOUS       BASE.        CORONAOO,        SAN 
DfEGO.    COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Navy 

Type  of  Dlscha.-ge  and  Present  Treatment: 
Industrial  waste  :rom  equipment  w;ish  racks 
flows  through  grease  traps  and  Is  discharged 
into  San  Diego  Bay. 

NAVAL     KIR    STATION — MIRAMAR,     MIRAMAR.     -SAN 
DIEGO     COU.NTY 

Dcparfnent  u/  Defense — Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
25.000   gpd   untreated   industrial   wastes  dis- 
charged to  normally  dry  bed  of  Rose  Canyon 
Creek, 

NAVY     PVBLIC     WORKS     CENTER,     SAN     DIECO 
COUNTY 

Department  of  Defence — Navu 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment; 
16U.000  gpd  primary  treated  and  chlorinated 
domestic  sewage  discharged  into  the  Oneonta 
Lagoon  The  Regional  W.tter  Quality  Con'rol 
Board  recommends  prohibition  of  any  sew- 
age discharge  into  the  lagoon 

NAVAL     STATION.     TREAStRE    ISLAND,     SAN 
FRANCISCO    BAY 

Department  of  Defense — Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
Yerba     Buena    Island — 20,000    gpd    primary 
treiited    .md    chlorinated    sewage    discharged 
into  San  Francisco  B<ty. 

SAN    PRANCIStU    BAY    NAVAL   SHIPYARD.    HUNTERS 
POINT,    SAN    FRAMCISCO    COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Naiy 

T>pe  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 

Overflow  of  combined  storm-domestic  wastes 

discharged    Into    San    Francisco    Bay    during 

wet  weather.  Some  proportion  of  75,000  gpd 


•intreated  Industrial  v^astes  dlsc'iarged  Into 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

NAVAL      COMMUNICATION      STATION.      STOCKTON, 
SAN     JOAyUtN    lOUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — iVaiy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Preeent  Treatment: 
250.000  gpd  primary   treated  domestic  waste 
with  poet  chlorlnatlon  discharged  Into  Burns 
Cut-off. 

i*N    FaANCISCO    NWAL    SHIPY^RD.    MARE    ISLAND, 
SOLANO    COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Navy 
Tvpe  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
1.600.000  gpd  domestic  sew.iste  rfcelves  pri- 
mary treatment  before  discharge  Into  S m 
Pablo  Eiay  During  lie.ivy  rains  some  un- 
treated sewage  overflows  from  combined 
sewer  system  into  M.ire  Island  Str.Ut  Part  of 
l.iO.000  gpd  untreated  Industrial  waste  dis- 
charged into  sanitary  .sewer  system  and  p.irt 
into  Mare  Island  Stmlt. 

SAV\L     SECURITY     CROUP     ACTIVfTY.     SKAGGS    IS- 
LAND.   SONOMA    COUNTY 

Department  of   Dfienae-  Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
130. (too  gpd  primary  treated  and  chlorinated 
domestic     sewage     discharged     Into     Second 
N.-ipa  Slough. 

PXCinC    MISSILE    RANGE.    POINT    MUGU,    VENTURA 
COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense— Navy 
Tvpe  Of  Dl.scharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
360.000  gpd  main  base  domestic  waste  pro- 
vided sedimentation  followed  by  oxidation 
.ind  polishing  ponds  with  discharge  to  Mugu 
higoon.  (Equivalent  to  high  level  of  second- 
iry  treatment  1  40.000  gpd  from  Beach  Offi- 
cers' Club  ind  Transportation  .ireius  treated 
in  six  septic  tanks  with  etfluent  discharged 
to  West  Mugu  lagoon. 

NAVAL   CONSTRUCTION    UATTALION    CENTER.    PORT 
IIUENEME.    VENTTTRA    COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense— Navy 
Type  of  Discharge  ind  Present  Treatment: 
700  000  gpd  primary  treated  domestic  .'-ew- 
ige  chlorinated  .ind  discharged  Into  the  Pa- 
cKlc  Ocean  at  Port  Hueneme  Harbor.  100,000 
gpd  industrial  waste  discharged  Into  Port 
Hueneme  Harbor. 

OAKLAND     ARMY     BASE.     OAKLAND.     ALAMEDA 

COUNTY 

Depar'.ment  of  Defense — Army 

Tvpe  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 

500  gpd  wastewater  from  vehicle  wash  rack 

Bldg    1073  1    discharged   Into  San   Francisco 

Bav     through     storm     drain     alter     passing 

through  grease  and  sediment  traps. 

FORT  ORD.  MONTEREY  COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Army 
Tvpe  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment : 
2.577000  gpd  effluent  from  w.^te  treatment 
plant  bypasses  clogged  percolation  beds  to  a 
storm  drain  which  discharges  onto  the  beach 
at  Monterey  Bay. 

KLAMATH   AIR  FORCE  STATION.  REQUA.  DEL  NORTE 
COUNTY 

Deparf  mertf  of  Defense — Air  Force 
Tvpe  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
29.000  gpd  primary  treated   domestic  sewage 
and  100  irpd  industrial  wasf  discharge  into 
Pacific  Ocean 

.MATHER    AIR    F^lRCTl    BASE.    SACRAMENTO    COUNTY 

Department  of  Defense — Atr  Force 
Type  of  Discharge   md  Present  Treatment: 
Undetermined   quantity   of   industrial    waste 
ilows  through  oil  skimming  device  In  main 
drainage  ditch  leading  to  Morrison  Creek 

LASSEN       VOLCANIC       NATIONAL       I'ARK,       SHASTA 
COUNTY 

Department  of   the   Interior — National  Park 
Service 

Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
a.  North    Summit    Campground.    500    gpd 


effluent  from  septic  tank  seeping  Into  Sum- 
mit Lake. 

b.  Manzanlta  Lake  campground.  500  gpd 
effluent  from  septic  tank  seeping  Into  Man- 
zanlta  Lake. 

PARKER    DAM    CAMP.     SAN     BERNARDINO     COI:nTY 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation 

Type  of  Discharge  and  Present  Treatment: 
Effluent  from  septic  tank  serving  250  per- 
sons discharged  Into  defective  subsurf.ice 
absorption  fleld  near  the  Colorado  River 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KICHEL 
BEP^ORE  SI  ATE  i:OAUD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS MEETING,  SACRAMENTO 
JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sal- 
iirday,  Febniray  10.  1968, 1  had  the  honor 
to  .speak  before  the  State  board  of  di- 
rectors meetink'  of  the  Sacramento  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Sacra- 
mento, Cahf  .  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sacramento  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  Sacramento  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  composed  of  splendid 
youns  people  representing  business  and 
industry  in  California,  and,  beyond  that, 
across  the  Nation, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  a 
partial  text  of  my  comments  on  that 
occasion. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRtSERVINO  THE  FaURIC   OF  OUR  SOCIETY 

(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  US  Senator 
Thomas  H  Kuciiel  before  the  State  board 
of  directors  meeting,  .S.icramcnto  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sacramento,  Calif  . 
February  10,  1C681 

A  little  less  than  f.2  years  ago.  In  St.  Louis, 
Mlisouri,  Henry  Glessen'bler,  Jr  ,  brought  to- 
gether 32  young  men  dedicated  to  serving 
the  interests  of  th,eir  neighbors  i.nd  their 
community  Tlie  t:rojp  cnllcd  itself  "Tlie 
Young  Men's  Progressive  Civic  Association." 
Todav.  as  you  well  kno'.v,  that  organization 
has  skvrocketed  to  ;i  membcr.shlp  of  about 
27,'i.000  .\menc,iiis  .md  t;oes  by  the  more  fa- 
miliar ntle — The  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commtrce  Despite  this  fantastic 
growth  and  a  title  change,  its  simple  goal 
remains  the  same  Close  to  6.000  communi- 
ties throuphotit  America  .ire  receiving  the 
benerUs  of  unselfish  service  by  their  local 
Jaycees. 

I  am  highly  honored  to  ]oln  with  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  as  vou  meet  in  Sacramento,  and 
as  you  seek  better  means  by  which  to 
achieve  your  goals 

In  these  days  of  growing  challenge  to 
America,  when  grave  and  ominous  events 
seem  to  unfold  with  Increasing  rapidity  al- 
most every  day,  when  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary order  has  hcen  difficult  to  maintain 
in  some  parts  of  this  land,  the  task  of  serv- 
ing otir  society  become";  far  more  crucial  and 
Important  for  each  of  you  In  your  com- 
munities, for  every  public  servant  at  every 
level  of  government,  for  every  American 
who  cares  about  his  country's  future.  To- 
day, as  never  before,  the  challenges  we  face. 
In  our  'itles  and  across  the  oceans  do  not 
merely  threaten  the  needs  of  man  In  his 
dally  existence— they  threaten  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  entire  human  race 

On  one  occasion,  an  envious  European  was 
heard  to  say:  "God  takes  care  of  drunks, 
little  children,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  Be  that  as  !t  may,  I  am  thankful 
that  the  ly^rd  has  been  on  our  side.  We  have 
grown  to  greatness  under  a  Constitution 
written  to  bring  our  people  the  blessings  of 
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liberty.  We  stand  as  a  symbol  of  success  to 
virtually  every  other  nation  on  earth.  We 
have  achieved  unparalleled  prosperity.  We 
have  made  affluence  obtainable  by  our 
people  to  un  extent  unknown  In  recorded 
history.  Our  ability  as  a  people  and  as  a  Na- 
tion 10  produce  material  prosperity  Is  a  goal 
now  actively  sought  by  all  of  the  world's 
developing  nations.  It  Is  said  that  based  on 
our  average  growth  rate,  we  will  have  by  1971, 
a  Gross  National  Product  exceeding  one  tril- 
lion dollars.  We  have  been  generous,  some- 
times to  a  fault,  with  our  friends,  and  we 
have  cared  for  the  needs  of  our  vanquished 
enemies.  Over  the  years,  we  may  actually 
have  acquired  a  tiny  bit  more  of  human 
^lrtue. 

But  our  prospect  for  future  development 
here  at  home  is  diminished  by  the  gathering 
clouds  of  economic  unrest  and  social  up- 
heaval. The  historic  America  ot  our  fore- 
fathers' drenm  was  a  land  of  hope  and 
promise.  But  the  sad  fact  is  that  there  are 
some  among  us  who  sneer  at  our  society  and 
our  laws,  whose  motivation  seems  based  on 
hate  and  destruction. 

Liist  summer,  Americans  bore  witness  to 
one  of  the  most  terrible  chapters  in  our  his- 
tory— whole  sections  of  some  of  our  largest 
and  model  cities  devastated  by  civil  disorder 
and  riots  which  led  to  death  and  destruction. 
And  the  chapter  is  not  yet  over — police, 
community  leaders,  leading  sociologists  and 
some  who  want  to  start  a  new  Inferno,  have 
predicted  guerrilla  warfare  In  American 
streets  in  1968, 

This  free  society  of  ours  cannot  afford  re- 
peated holocausts  brought  on  by  people  who 
wish  to  destroy  our  very  way  of  life.  It  U 
about  this  pressing  public  question  that  I 
wish  to  speak  today. 

Thus  threatened  from  within  and  from 
afar,  faced  with  overwhelming  economic  and 
social  turmoil,  every  American  is  rightfully 
concerned  with  the  continued  survival  of  so- 
ciety as  we  know  It, 

But  our  response  to  date  has  been  limited. 
To  truss  up  our  economy,  we  have  turned  too 
often  to  political  expedients.  To  find  solu- 
tions to  our  urban  problems,  we  have  turned 
too  often  to  government.  The  result  has  al- 
ways been  the  same — a  growing  centraliza- 
tion of  Federal  Government  and  little  suc- 
cess In  finding  and  resolving  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  our  social  and  economic  dis- 
order. 

To  be  sure,  the  answers  are  not  simple. 
Government  does  have  a  legitimate  role  to 
play.  But  some  have  long  since  lost  sight  of 
the  need  to  meet  the  challenges  with  a  bal- 
mced  approach.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful 
key  to  restoring  order  to  our  society  and  our 
economy  is  found  in  your  own  Jaycee  creed: 
"We  believe  .  .  .  that  economic  Justice  can 
best  be  won  by  free  men  through  free  enter- 
prise." If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  our  history,  it  is  that  we  have  reached 
a  pinnacle  of  success  through  our  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise. 

This  system  represents  the  sinews  and 
vitality  of  the  Nation.  Our  productive  assets, 
our  machines,  our  money  and  plants  are 
owned  by  private  enterprise.  It  organizes  the 
means  by  which  we  Join  with  our  fellow  man 
to  produce  goods  and  services,  to  build  fan- 
tastic transportation  and  communication 
systems,  to  bring  food  to  our  tables  and 
clothes  to  our  backs.  It  lias  built  our  cities 
.'ind  our  vast  nationwide  industrial  complex. 
.\nd  yet.  the  vast  resources  and  potential  of 
this  unique  social  and  economic  system  re- 
main largely  untapped  in  the  effort  to  meet 
•he  urgent  municipal  and  domestic  needs  of  a 
Nation  in  deep  trouble. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son wrote:  "A  merchant's  desire  Is  not  of 
glory,  but  of  gain;  not  of  public  wealth,  but 
of  private  emolument:  he  is  therefore  rarely 
to  be  consulted  on  questions  of  war  or 
peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
distant  consequence." 


Today,  Dr.  Johnson's  self-centered  mer- 
chant cannot  afford  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
world  around  him.  His  personal  success  or 
failure  mean  little  in  a  world  where  human 
society  Itself  Is  threatened.  Today's  business- 
man must  accept  his  social  responsibilities 
along  with  everyone  else  and  increasingly  in- 
volve himself  In  the  solution  of  America's 
problems.  This  la  the  meaning  of  your  or- 
ganization's existence.  It  must  clearly  be  the 
meaning  of  our  society. 

Business  today  can  ituest  c.ipltal  in  pro- 
grams to  Improve  our  urban  way  of  life  in 
the  same  way  that  it  has  invested  In  long- 
range  research  and  development  pro^trams  in 
the  past.  Pioneers  of  prlviUe  onterprlsc  have 
led  the  way: 

Chad  McClellan.  a  I.os  .-Xngeles  business- 
man, who  was  In  General  Kisenhower's  ad- 
ministration, mobilized  Job  opportunities 
within  the  business  cominunity  lor  the  un- 
employed of  Watts,  He  be[;an  this  chore  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  Lo,s  .Angeles  riots  ol 
1965  and  his  work  has  becon:e  a  model  lor 
other  communities  throughout   America. 

Aerojet  General  Corporation  establi:shed  :; 
subsidiary  company  in  the  WiUts  area  to  em- 
ploy the  residents  of  this  area.  This  new  sub- 
sidiary, called  the  Watts  Matuifactunng  Com- 
pany, employs  more  than  200  local  residents. 

Lockheed  and  McDonnell  Douglas  Com- 
panies ha\e  .special  trainiiii;  i)rogr;iin.s  lur  llic 
hard-core  unemployed  youths. 

Equitable  Lite  Assiin.nce  Con^paiiy  runs  .< 
training  program  ia  New  York  City  lor  high 
school  dropouts,  ino.stly   iroin  slum  areas. 

Conrad  Engineeriii'i  Iius  worked  lor  .i  ;.ear 
with  other  firms  developing  new  products  to 
be  utilized  in  an  'instant  rehabilitation" 
project  on  the  Lower  East  Kicie  >  f  New  York 
City. 

.\lcoa  and  Reynolds  .Met,.l  Companies  h.tve 
invested  In  a  considerable  nmiiljcr  of  urb.in 
renewal  projects  throughout  the  country. 
Reynolds  is  now  building  over  10.000  low-cost 
homes  in  Philadelphia  along  with  commer- 
cial and  industrial  lacUities. 

And  the  list  goes  on-  -Armstrong  Cork. 
Hallmark  Cards.  Holiday  Inns.  New  York 
Life.  Sears  Roebuck,  Westinghouse  and  many 
others — all  engaged  in  projects  to  rid  our 
cities  of  urban  blight,  to  provide  udditlonal 
housing  and  Jobs,  to  Ijrlng  the  light  of  op- 
portunity for  the  lirst  time  into  ilie  dlsau- 
vant:iged  segments  of  our  society. 

These  projects  are  working  where  Feder.U 
programs  h.\ve  failed.  And  with  the  heav-- 
financial  commitments  we  liave  abroad  and 
the  increasing  evidence  that  Federal  eliorts 
alone  are  not  enough.  Congress  js  beginning 
to  realize  the  urgent  need  lo  bring  private 
enterprise  into  the  battle  i.e.iinst  urban  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  last  two  Coneresses.  tome  of  i;;; 
introduced  the  so-called  Human  Iiive5:tment 
Act  to  provide  lax  Incentives  lo  corporatiuiis 
who  would  undertake  Job  tr.iinir.g  programs 
for  residents  In  low  income  areas,  and  isuild 
in  those  areas  in  their  <>wn  procrams  oi  e\- 
panslon. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  introduced 
legislation  to  permit  and  encourage  Federal 
Housing  Administration  mortgage  ii.surance 
in  riot  areas.  Using  Watts  as  an  example 
lending  agencies  v/ere  afraid  to  make  loans 
for  home  purchases  because  the  area  was 
considered  high  risk.  My  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  though  there  were  those 
who  opposed  it.  And  then  it  was  difficult  lo 
get  FHA  to  implement  it.  Today,  well  over 
a  year  frpm  the  date  of  enactment,  hundreds 
of  applications  are  being  taken  from  riot; 
areas  all  across  the  country  under  this  pro- 
posal. Recently,  some  of  our  Nation's  largest 
insurance  companies  banded  together  to 
commit  one  billion  dollars  to  finance  housing 
in  urban  poverty  areas — something  they 
could  not  have  done  without  my  legislation 
and  the  sharing  of  the  risk  provided  by 
FHA  mortgage  insiirance.  This  shows,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  free  competitive  enter- 
prise  can   and   will   participate   in   meeting 


the  urban  crisis,  and  that  there  are  equally 
vital  roles  for  both  government  and  private 
business  to  play. 

It  Is  hoped  that  a  new  housing  bill,  en- 
couraging private  Industry  to  invest  in  the 
construction  of  private  housing  will  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  .shortly  for  debate 
and  approval.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to 
apply  our  orderly  processes  lo  irrijiroving  the 
lot  and  the  hopes  of  the  dlsadvantiiged,  to 
bringing  better  opi)ortunltles  lor  education 
and  Jobs  lor  all  who  are  able-bodied. 

In  the  forthcoming  months,  C>.>ngresslonal 
hearings  are  expected  on  a  number  of  addi- 
tional proposals,  some  of  which  would  pro- 
vide tax  .and  interest  rate  s-ubsldles  to  induce 
large-scale  private  investment  in  low-cost 
housing.  Another  w<iuld  provide  loans  to 
srrnU  businesses  locating  in  low  income 
.ireas.  Still  another  would  give  tax  credits 
to  corporations  reU)catlng  in  urban  poverty 
areas.  These  jjroposals  Indicate  that  private 
enterprise  will  be  called  upon  with  increas- 
ing irequency  in  coming  months  to  play  a 
larger  role  iii  urban  problem  solving.  Tlie 
Issues  Involved  are  complex  and  varied.  In- 
tensive thought,  planning  and  decisions  at 
every  level  will  be  required  to  achieve  an 
effective  program  designed  for  .■-olvlng  the 
most   paramount   of   our    urban   challenges. 

VOUa    ROLE    OF    LEAOERSHIP 

But  these  jiosltive  steps  to  improve  our 
society  can  never  be  taken  in  an  atmosphere 
of  violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law.  A 
citizen  In  a  tree  society  has  a  far  greater 
role  of  rejpon.iibility  to  1,'overnment  and  to 
his  neighbor  th.ui  his  counler|)art  In  a  closed 
society.  Our  ireo  and  ordered  lorm  of  gov- 
ernment IS  ijoth  the  pinnacle  ol  inan's  strug- 
gle to  date  and  the  loundation  ;or  his  luture 
hope.  There  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  to  obey  and  respect  the  laws 
that  govern  the  land.  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
.stated    in    these    passionate   v.'ord.s: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  lo  his  jirosperity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular,  the  laws  of  the 
country.  .   .   ." 

Today,  Ainerican  society  is  being  thril- 
lenged  not  only  by  those  who  believe  that 
Violence  :s  an  alternative  to  equality  but 
al.-io  by  those  who  would  contend  that  vio- 
.encc  is  the  path  to  equality.  The  murder 
of  a  policeman  during  a  riot  In  Detroit  is 
just  as  wicked  as  the  killing  of  a  civil  right? 
worker  during  a  march  in  .Selma,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  Intend  to  tolerate 
neither.  Hetero;;eneous  nation.  Buddhist — 
Mack,  white. 

This  Nation  was  created  to  give  expression, 
validity  and  purpose  to  a  spiritual  lierl- 
tage- — the  supreme  worth  of  the  Individual. 
In  such  a  Nation — a  Nation  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal — 
r.,cial  discrimination  has  no  place.  Our  fel- 
low man  ought  to  be  judged  on  his  worth, 
not  on  his  skin.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
a  Constitution  that  guarantees  oqtial  pro- 
•»ctlon  under  iaw  to  all  persons.  But  civil 
■wrongs  v.'lll  not  create  civil  rights.  Every  cltl- 
.--en,  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  big  or 
little,  has  a  responsibility  to  liis  country 
and  his  neighbor,  which  runs  concurrently 
with  the  rii/hts  that  .ire  his  under  our  Con- 
stitution. Each  of  us  ought  to  have  a  respect 
for  man.  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 
but  an  equal  respect  for  the  law  and  order 
that  is  so  essential  to  the  domestic  health 
uf  our  Nation. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  sanction  ter- 
ror of  any  kind  or  for  any  reason  in  the 
-irc-ets  of  any  American  town  or  city.  No 
man  has  the  right  to  break  the  law  m  order 
to  try  to  improve  the  law.  No  individual  or 
itroup,  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  has  the 
right  to  exact  .self-determined  retribution. 
Usually,  retaliation,  taking  the  liw  into  one'.s 
I  wn  hands,  injures  the  innocent  at  random 
and  provokes  coLinter-retaliatlon  .-.gainst 
•hose   equally   Innocent.   It  cannot   be   per- 
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m:tiod  or  condoned  Our  Imperfections  do 
not  ;uflttfy  tearing  down  the  structures  which 
hHve  given  us  our  progrcM.  That,  my  fellow 
citizen.  Is  the  way  of  anarchy. 

The  only  means  by  which  a  lasting  solu- 
tion will  come  Is  by  an  abiding  faith  In 
the  respect  for  the  orderly  proces.ses  "f  our 
free  and  open  society  Where  there  is  a 
wrung,  there  is  a  remedv  The  law  l.s  both 
a  guardian  of  freedom  <i8  well  as  an  agent 
for  freedom 

In  the  current  session  of  the  Congress,  the 
Sate  Streeta  and  Crime  Control  Act  Is  the 
heart  of  '.he  national  strategy  against 
crime  It  reci->gnlires  as  the  basic  need  the 
devotion  of  more  resources  in  the  control  of 
crime  It  would  strengthen  the  L<iw  Enforce- 
meiu  A^sl.'^tAncf  .\ct  of  1065  The  nation 
that  spends  8i:»  7  billion  a  year  for  liquor 
and  58  3  billion  for  tobacco,  spends  only 
82  8  billion  for  all  police,  local,  state  and 
Federal.  ,ind  only  «4  2  billion  for  all  crim- 
inal Justice  I  support  the  goals  of  this 
legislation  and  believe  this  program  must 
be  c:.,se!y  coordinated  with  state  and  local 
government  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the 
so-called  L.iw  Enforcement  Education  Ac» 
of  1967.  I  bin  which  I  have  oo-authored, 
will  be  enacted  in  the  near  future  It  would 
provide  valuable  .is.sistance  to  those  seeking 
to    pur.sue    a    law   enforcement    career 

Other  major  legislative  proposals  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  deal  with  such 
areas  is  organized  crime  I'rtmlnal  court 
procedure,  corrections  reform,  the  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  equipment,  riot  con- 
trol, tlroarnis  control  and  police-community 
rei.,::oiis 

I  do  not  believe  that  free  travel  across 
Stat*  lines  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
breach  of  'he  f>eace  or  violence  should  go 
tinchecked.  .»nd  I  thlnlc  this  is  a  matter  for 
close  Cvin^resslonal  scrutiny  It  Is.  of  course, 
true  that  41  of  our  states  today  provide  ef- 
fective laws  .igalnst  the  Incitement  of  riots 
The  concept  of  .my  Federal  IcRlslatlon  In 
this  aeld  was  brought  forward  to  help  law 
enforcement  luthorltles  to  take  action 
-igi^uust  clear  instances  of  Incitement,  where 
the  elements  vt  fact  are  clearly  established 
at  law.  and  where  interstate  movement  of 
persons  bent  on  spreading  destruction, 
whether  or  noi  part  of  an  organized  plan, 
cannot  be  countered  by  processes  now  avail- 
able to  the  states  Certalnlv.  any  Fetler&l 
antl-rlot  law  should  not  abridge  the  basic 
rights  of  movement  or  of  free  speech.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
protect  our  free  society  from  those  who 
would  seek  to  destroy  and  violate  the  rights 
of  others  The  so-ijalled  LlnaberRh  kidnap- 
ing law  is  an  example  of  what  I  have  In 
mlml 

Another  controversial  piece  of  legislation 
concerns  the  control  of  hrearnrvs  Much  of 
the  ;irgumeut  on  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  been  emotional — on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  Of  '.-ourse  I  believe  that  each  Indlvld- 
Mai  state  should  have  the  responsibility  for 
'he  regulation  of  gtins.  California  requires 
a  waiting  period  of  hve  days  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  concealable  weapon.  This  permlt.s 
a  thorough  investlsratlon  of  the  buyer  oy 
the  police.  Our  St.ite  wisely  prohibits  con- 
victed felons  and  ruetit.il  incoinpetents  from 
possesiing  firearms 

But  while  California  has  some  excellent 
firearms  controls,  some  states  have  almost  no 
reguiutlo'.i  That,  of  course.  Is  their  preroga- 
tive It  IS  between  ^uch  differently  regulated 
states,  however,  that  Federal  controls  are 
needed  In  my  view.  Not  regulation  to  Inhibit 
the  California  hunter;  not  regulation  to  pre- 
vent the  law-abiding  citizen  from  keeping  a 
gun  in  his  home  If  he  feels  he  neetls  It  for 
protection.  Surely,  however,  prevention  of 
saJes  to  minors,  to  felons,  to  feeble-minded. 
What  we  need  Is  a  Federal  law  to  control, 
or  to  regulate,  the  flow  of  irma  between  one 
state  and  another.  It  Is  time  now  to  pass  such 
A  law  based  on  facts,  on  logic,  and    'H  need 


The  Indiscriminate  flow  of  m.\8ter  keys 
across  our  state  borders  is  another  area  re- 
quiring Federal  .ittentlon  One  ^f  the  leadlni? 
causes  of  auto  theft  :n  .Amerlc.i  15  the  un- 
controlled sale  and  misuse  of  the  so-called 
master  key  For  a  small  minimal  price,  ;iny 
citizen-  law-jbldlng  .ind  criminal  alike — can 
obtain  a  key  which  will  open  the  door  of 
literally  hundreds  of  cars  It  is  essential  that 
interrelated  Federal  and  state  laws  be  enact- 
ed making  It  UleKal  to  ^ell.  possess  or  receive 
keys  unless  they  are  for  legitimate  users  I 
have  lntrr>duced  such  a  taUI  In  the  .senate 
which  would  require  that  no  master  key  shall 
be  shipped  m  interstate  commerce  to  a  per- 
son prohibited  by  state  law  from  receiving  or 
possessing  such  .i  key  Law  enforcemei:t  agen- 
cies hive  endorsed  this  }irop««al. 

Our  grievances,  whatever  they  might  be, 
must  be  settled  In  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  courts,  surely  not  in  the  streets  Man- 
made  laws,  with  ill  its  weaknesses,  i  an  be 
changed  and  improved  by  well-organized  and 
well-directed  i)ersu.uslon  and  orderly  process 
better  to  .insure  fuinUment  of  the  human 
needs  and  spiritual  .'splratlons  of  all  men— 
not  only  within  nations  but  hopefully,  some 
day  among  nations  in  the  still  woefully  law- 
less areas  of  the  clobe  we  .ill  Inhabit  The 
comparatively  peaceful,  orderly  transforma- 
tion of  the  law  of  our  own  society  during  the 
last  half  century  demonstrates  that  i  law- 
abiding,  orderly  society  may  overcome  ills 
and  make  progress  for  its  people.  .And.  in 
the  next  half  century,  and  beyond,  the  .Amer- 
ican dream  will  remain  const.int.  and  free- 
dom will  remain  our  mc»st  precious  com- 
modity. Change  Is  the  law  of  life  Change 
will  continue  to  come  to  America,  l-et  it  al- 
ways he  within  the  law  ol  our  American 
society. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE THE  REPUBLICAN  ASSOCI- 
.\TES  AND  REPUBLK'.VN  CENTRAL 
COMMIITEE  OK  SAN  DIEGO 
COUNTY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  last 
Wodm-sday  I  had  the  honor  to  ^pcak  at  a 
Republican  tneetini,'  sponsored  by  the  San 
Dieso  County  Repubhcan  Central  Com- 
mittee, in  San  Diet'o.  Cahl. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  partial  text  ot  tny  remarks  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  ritfht  to  object,  may  I  inquire  if  this 
•speech  was  partisan? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  speech  was  vigor- 
ously partisan,  but  not  violently  so.  I 
pointed  out  what  I  believe  are  some  oi" 
the  flaws  of  this  administration  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  has' 
faced  up  to  its  iiubllc  problems.  /Vs  I  am 
sure  my  able  friend  will  understand.  I 
attempted  to  t;i\e  .some  of  my  views  on 
public  questions 

I  know,  without  any  hesitation  whatso- 
ever, that  my  able  fri'.-nds  reservation 
will  be  temiiorary  in  n.ature  and  that  my 
remarks  will  be  spread  upon  the  Con- 

l.RE.SSIOS.AL   REtORO. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presideiat.  I  would  not 
want  to  deny  history  the  benefit  of  the 
Senators  remarks  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Both  liLstory  and  I 
thank  my  able  friend 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  partial  text  o\  the  address  by  Sen- 
ator KUCHEL,  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the 
Record.  Is  as  follows; 


MsKTiNG  Lincoln's  Challencb 

( Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
rur.MAS  H  KvtHEL  before  the  Republican 
Associates  and  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee of  San  Diego  County,  Calif  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1968) 

This  1  eremony  Is  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  savior  of  a  nation, 
emanclp.itor  of  a  race.  His  entire  lifetime 
personifies  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  a 
cause  which  human  beings  still  fight  for  and 
die  for  all  around  this  globe  today.  He  gave 
the  new  Republican  Party  a  breadth  of  vi- 
rion. He  gave  it  an  inspiration  to  national 
purpose.  That  Inspiration  continues  a  cen- 
tury later  to  point  the  way  for  our  country 
and  our  party  to  follow.  It  Is  a  high  road, 
and  a  dlfflcult  road.  It  Is  the  road  of  duty. 

Our  country  today  Is  in  the  tnldst  of  a 
crisis,  ft  crisis  which  demands  the  best  that 
13  In  each  of  us.  The  .American  people  yearn 
for  and  need  new  leadership,  new  vigor  and 
new  dedication,  in  the  White  House.  I  deeply 
believe  that  such  leadership  cm  come  from 
one  source  alone,  .md  that  is  the  Republican 
Partv. 

In"  the  I860's  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
Party  were  the  maii  and  the  party  of  free- 
dom' In  the  1960's  and  beyond  the  men  and 
the  Party  of  Lincoln  must  continue  to  cham- 
[■.o.-i  the  '.iherty  ^  rniii  .t  l.r:ine  .md  '.:.  the 
chaotic  world  which  crowd-s  In  on  us. 

First,  the  Republican  Party  will  not  iiban- 
,ion  the  cause  of  ireedom  lor  all  citizens  to 
enjoy  equal  liJthUs  r.nfier  the  law.  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  realized  full  well  during  his  years 
m  the  White  Hotise  that  it  is  our  party  which 
has  the  historic  record  in  this  held,  and  that 
It  Is  our  party  which  must  continue  to  make 
freedo.li  real  for  all  citizens,  including  the 
descendant.^!  of  slaves.  It  was  In  President 
Eisenhowers  term  that  the  first  Civil  Rights 
bill  m  the  Twentieth  Century  was  passed— 
.'.nd  enforced.  Since  then.  Republican  Con- 
f^resslonal  leadership  has  continued  to  plav 
a  \lgorous  role  in  the  forward  progress  of 
equal  Justice  under  law. 

When  we  .say,  "equal  rights  under  law' 
we  cannot  escape  the  importance  of  the  wore 
■  law".  For  It  is  law.  respect  for  It  and  enforce- 
ment of  It.  which  permits  one  inan  to  enjo-. 
his  freedom  without  destroying  the  rights  i  : 
his  neighbor.  A  man  muit  l-.ave  the  freedom 
to  tnove  through  his  city  without  fear. 
whether  he  Is  a  white  man  or  black.  As  i 
stated  Just  last  .Saturday  In  Sacramento,  the 
murder  of  a  policeman  during  a  riot  i:. 
Detroit  IS  Just  as  wicked  as  the  killing  of  - 
civil  rights  worker  diu-mg  a  march  In  Selm.i. 
and  the  people  of  this  country  intend  to  toler- 
ate neither. 

Within  inir  country,  too.  economic  freedom 
Is  the  way  of  Republlcui^js  :i£  much  today  as 
century  ago.  If  It  were  a  Republican  leader- 
ship In  the  White  House,  the  investment  ta.s 
credit  would  not  be  made  a  plaything  by 
whimsical  i>ollticlans  who  profees  to  court 
business  one  month,  destroy  business  Incen- 
tives the  next,  and  upset  financial  planmni: 
.ilong  the  way.  But  this  Is  precisely  what  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  Administration  did. 

With  economic  ireedom  comes  respon- 
sibility, and  fiscal  responsibility  is  an  lils- 
toric.  basic  tenet  of  our  party.  Again.  I  am 
confident  no  Republican  President  wotial 
practice  the  budget  Jugglery  which  permitted 
this  administration  to  masically  reduce  . 
possible  123  biUioii-dolIar  dehclt  to  'he  mi"- 
leadmg  oicht  bUliou-doUar  figure  which  hy- 
pocritically headlined  the  1908  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

Now.  I  believe  we  can  make  ccofiomic  iree- 
dom appealine  In  this  party,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  serve  the  interests  of  freedom  of  op- 
portunity. It  Is  our  party  which  has  stimu- 
iated  business  and  industrial  growth.  So  1* 
Is  otir  party  which  can  rally  private  Industry 
to  help  our  cities,  to  Melp  our  downtrodden, 
and  still  to  proeper  themselves. 

If  you  win  permit  me.  I  will  give  you  an 
example  of   legislation   in   which  I   partlcl- 
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pflted  After  the  Watts  riots,  private  lenders 
and  real  estate  men  came  to  me  to  say  there 
would  be  little  or  no  building  of  bomea  in 
South  Central  Loe  Angeles  because  there  was 
no  a&surance — or  Insurance — that  a  lender's 
security  would  not  go  up  In  smoke.  Now,  I 
happen  to  believe  that  a  man  will  participate 
more  in  his  community  when  he  has  a  stake 
in  It  It  Is  a  basic  tenet  of  private  enterprise, 
and  I  think  It  Is  an  Incentive  toward  respect 
for  cne's  own  property  and  his  neighbor's. 
I  wanted  to  see  homes  built  and  see  them 
owned  where  possible  by  their  occupants. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
Is  ab  inflexible  and  fearful  as  any  government 
btireaucracy.  could  apparently  see  no  long 
range  value  In  sharing  the  risk  with  business. 
I  drafted  legislation  to  permit  the  PHA  to 
insure  mortgages  on  homes  In  riot-prone  or 
riot-threatened  areas,  over  the  heated  objec- 
tions of  the  FHA  Itself.  The  bill.  I  am  pleased 
10  .'ay.  beciune  law.  But  It  was  many  months 
and  the  nation's  worst  riots  later  before  FHA 
implemented  the  law.  Only  last  fall,  with 
the  Incentive  of  FHA  risk-sharing,  which  my 
bill  specifies,  the  nation's  leading  Insurance 
companies  committed  $1  billion  to  a  private 
etfcrt  to  rebuild  our  cities'  low-cost  housing. 
I  prefer  that  approach  to  so-called  public 
housing,  and  I  am  sure  you  do. 

The  list  of  Republican  encouragement  to 
business  to  participate  in  the  broadening  of 
opportunity  goes  on:  The  Human  Investment 
Act.  designed  to  jirod  business  Into  training 
and  hiring  more  of  the  unskilled:  the  Percy 
housing  bill,  designed  to  give  private  Industry 
an  incentive  to  build  low  cost  housing  which 
our  poor  citizens  may  buy.  Some  elements  of 
our  bills  have  been  Incorporated  in  admin- 
istration proposals — hardly  a  sign  of  leader- 
ship, but  surely  a  sign  of  sense. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  beyond  our  bor- 
ders, we  see  change.  We  need  not  fesu"  that 
change.  If  we  maintain,  as  Lincoln  did  in  his 
day,  a  steadfast  commitment  to  freedom  and 
an  unbound  confidence  in  the  people  of 
America  to  meet  the  challenges  change 
brings. 

Change  Is  the  irresistible  law  of  life  for 
any  vital  society.  It  means  to  less  fortunate 
nations,  the  opportunity  to  grow,  to  prosper 
and  to  attain  freedom.  ^Iany,  in  our  day  and 
jefore,  have  sought  change  only  to  find 
themselves  cruelly  misled  by  the  misnamed 
catchword  "revoliitlon".  The  wake  of  blood- 
shed left  by  perversion  of  this  once  noble 
:oncept  has  underscored,  by  contrast,  the 
value  of  our  own  American  system.  Peaceful 
exchance  of  power  from  one  political  party 
•o  another  Is  one  of  the  dynamic  secrets  of 
politics  in  the  United  States. 

la  1957.  President  Elsenhower  said  in  his 
Second  Inaugural  Address:  "Across  the  globe 
•here  harshly  blow  the  winds  of  change.  And 
..ve — though  fortunate  be  our  lot — know  that 
•.ve  can  never  turn  our  backs  on  them." 

Elsenhower  spoke  with  deep  conviction.  He 
knew  from  experience  the  terrible  ravages  of 
war  and  the  bitter  aftermath  of  peace-hopes 
'.•.nattained. 

The  bright  promise  of  the  United  Nations, 
born  m  the  blush  of  victory  after  World  War 
II.  was  soon  riven  by  dissension  and  indeci- 
sion. America's  reaction  was  shared  by  those 
independent  western  European  nations  who 
vearr.cct  for  a  common  defense  of  freedom 
in  the  Atlantic  Community.  Under  General 
Eisenhower.  v\-e  undertook  a  broad  range  of 
defense  and  development  agreements  with 
those  lands  which  had  begun  to  fear,  and  had 
reas. .'  to  fear. 

.»r:.rrica's  new  policy  of  collective  security 
•vvas.  ..y  and  large,  a  bipartisan  effort.  Repub- 
licans played  a  role  far  beyond  their  minor- 
ity powers.  I  recall  with  pride  the  name  of 
the  great  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan 
who  brought  to  our  nation  a  clear  under- 
standing that  there  must  be  an  interdepend- 
ence among  free  peoples  in  defending  their 
freedoms,  that  the  United  States  cannot  "go- 
it-aione"  as  some  kind  of  a  world  policeman. 
Vandenberg  and  the  men  of  the  81st  Con- 


gress laid  to  rest  the  lingering  ghosts  of 
isolationism  which  is  outmoded  and  gone  In 
today's  world. 

In  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  our 
policy  of  collective  security  was  brought  to 
fullest  growth.  Republican  leadership  brought 
our  nation  to  a  position  of  preeminent 
strength,  a  sticking  place  for  the  hopes  of 
Independent  peoples  throughout  the  world, 
an  open-handed  partner  for  those  who 
yearned  to  move  forward  and  prosper  In 
freedom. 

Our  policy  was  geared  In  part  to  main- 
taining the  strongest  deterrent  against  a 
surprise  nuclear  attack.  The  Soviet  know  the 
peril  of  total  war.  They  know  that  any  sud- 
den nuclear  attack  against  us  would  bring 
unerringly  a  retaliatory,  obliterating  strike 
against  her  own  homeland. 

War  had  finally  become  a  Frankenstein, 
in  the  words  of  the  great  MacArthur.  and 
the  victor  was  in  the  same  mortal  danger 
as  the  vanqtUshed.  But  It  was  equally  true 
that  under  the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
our  government  recognized  that  anything 
less  than  full  national  preparedness  was  an 
invitation  to  disaster.  And  we  successfully 
maintained  a  preeminent  military  strength. 
Let  It  be  remembered  on  this  occasion  that 
the  Democrats'  charges  of  "missile  gap"  In 
the  1960  campaign  were  false,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  after  gaining  the 
White  House,  publicly  confessed  that  they 
were  false. 

The  bright  hopes  for  the  collective  security 
of  the  1950'8  are  also  fading.  Todav,  even 
among  the  democracies,  there  are  those  na- 
tions no  longer  able  to  move  with  the  times. 
In  a  fit  of  vengeance  against  his  friends, 
our  one-time  ally.  General  de  Gaulle,  has 
isolated  his  people  in  a  narrow  policy  of 
false  pretenses.  His  treasury  demeans  our 
dollar,  although  his  own  economic  system 
cannot  do  without  dollar  support.  His  bat- 
talions are  vrtthdrawn  from  NATO,  even 
though  France  retains  the  protection  of  Its 
nuclear  umbrella.  And  his  foreign  minister 
cynically  disclaims  any  Interest  in  Asia, 
where  legions  of  brave  Frenchmen  gave  their 
lives  at  Dien  Blen  Phu. 

Let  us  return  to  one  historic  moment, 
and  read  a  cable  that  Robert  Gulllaln,  cor- 
respondent for  Le  Monde,  cabled  In  May  of 
1954,  as  Dlen  Blen  Phu  fell  and  he  reported 
the  agonized  and  defiant  spirit  of  the  men 
who  faced  the  enemy.  The  spirit  was  a 
"We'll  show  them"  spirit,  directed  not  only 
at  the  enemy  and  the  Vietnamese,  but  at 
the  people  of  France,  too : 

"We'll  show  the  people  of  France,  the  peo- 
ple of  France  above  all.  They  have  to  be 
shown.  They  have  to  be  shown  what  their 
neglect,  their  Incredible  Indifference,  their 
Illusions,  their  dirty  politics,  have  led  to. 
And  how  best  may  we  show  them?  By  dying, 
so  that  honor  at  least  may  be  saved  .  .  . 
Otu:  dead  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu  died,  I  claim, 
protesting,  appealing  against  today's  France 
in  the  name  of  another  France  for  which 
they  had  respect.  The  only  victory  that  re- 
mains Is  the  victory  of  our  honor." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  our  fighting  men 
never  have  occasion  to  say  such  a  thing 
about  the  United  States  and  her  citizens  at 
home. 

The  luxury  of  Indifference  holds  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  people  of  America.  We  know  that 
the  current  of  history  cannot  flow  backward. 
The  course  for  our  free  and  mighty  people  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  Is  not  an  easy  one. 
We  move  through  dangerous  waters. 

The  world  was  stunned  by  the  reckless 
disregard  of  International  law  In  the  seizure 
of  the  USS  Pueblo.  We  had  come  to  believe 
that  even  Communist  nations  had  sense 
enough  to  abide  by  minimum  rules  of  safety 
against  mischances  which  might  trigger  vast 
nuclear  destruction. 

The  Communist  cause  of  North  Vietnam 
was  well  served  in  the  act  of  piracy  by  North 
Korea,  and  It  was  not  an  Isolated  affront. 


Four  days  before  the  incident  Communist 
infiltrators  tried  to  assassinate  the  South 
Korean  President.  Over  the  last  two  months. 
North  Korea  has  poured  out  a  crescendo  of 
propaganda  and  provocations — clear  signs 
that  it  was  looking  for  trouble  with  Its  free 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

Why  did  mighty  America  take  so  little 
heed  of  this  colling  viper?  We  have  much  at 
stake  in  Asia,  and  much  to  sacrifice  If  war 
were  to  erupt  out  on  a  second  front. 

Last  March  in  Los  Angeles  I  warned :  "The 
United  States  is  today  not  only  the  most 
powerful  military  nation  in  the  world,  but 
the  most  powerful  In  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  yet,  the  supreme  paradox — we  are 
more  vulnerable  today  than  ever  before." 

Our  duty  now  is  not  easy.  We  must  learn 
the  lessons,  and  the  cost,  of  the  kind  of 
negligence  that  only  the  mighty  can  com- 
mit. As  a  Senator,  I  have  called  upon  the 
President  for  a  full  inquiry — not  simply  to 
fix  blame  but  to  learn  If  we  might  take  some 
protective  measures  so  as  to  lessen  the  haz- 
ard of  repetition. 

But  that  Investigation  must  await  a  far 
more  urgent  public  business.  Our  first  con- 
cern is  the  safety  of  the  83  men  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  our  government  has  a  duty  to 
see  that  they  are  returned.  Diplomacy, 
backed  up  by  an  effective  disposition  of  force, 
must  be  given  full  opportunity  to  effect  their 
release.  We  pray  to  God  that  our  diplomatic 
efforts  shall  not  fall,  for  the  alternative  Is 
grim,  indeed.  For  no  doubt  should  be  left 
m  the  minds  of  North  Korean  leaders  that 
we  have  the  ability,  the  flexibility  and  the 
determination  to  meet  an  act  of  piracy,  to 
obtain  release  of  our  illegally  held  men,  or 
to  move  swiftly  against  a  nation  which 
harms  its  prisoners.  A  correct  North  Korean 
estimate  of  our  firm  determination  Is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  success  of  our  dlplo- 
macv. 

Our  South  Korean  allies  have  Joined  In  the 
fight  for  the  ireedom  of  South  Vietnam. 
South  Korea  deserves  our  support.  I  welcome 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
Korea's  military  strength,  particularly  It  Is 
to  be  hoped,  to  the  ROK  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
Our  major  effort  in  Asia  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  concentrated  on  bringing  se- 
curity and  independence  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  America  has  a  deep  stake  In  the 
peace  and  stability  of  Asia.  Three  tUnes  In 
the  past  generation  we  have  sent  our  men 
across  the  Far  Pacific  In  defense  of  peoples 
who  would  resist  aggression,  subversion,  and 
the  latest  Communist  tactic,  the  so-called 
War  of  National  Liberation.  America  must 
not  throw  away  what  our  men  have  fought 
so  valiantly  to  attain.  Nor  mtist  we  delude 
ourselves  into  ever  accepting  a  false  peace 
settlement  masking  only  a  hypocritical 
cease-fire. 

There  is  some  opinion  at  home,  that  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam  Is  unimportant  to 
the  United  States.  The  argument  runs  that 
our  defenses  are  not  dependent  on  keeping 
Vietnam  within  the  precincts  of  the  Free 
V/orld.  It  contends  that  the  much  abused 
domino  theory  has  no  relevance,  that  we  can 
walk  away  from  Vietnam  leaving  a  few  mere 
mil'ions  In  Communist  hands.  That  opinion 
.'^eeks  to  reinstate  the  anachronisms  of  Iso- 
lation, which,  as  I  said  earlier  In  these  com- 
ments, is  dead  und  gone. 

The  iree  nations  of  the  Orlont  are  depend- 
ent on  the  system  of  collective  security  to 
whicii  we  belong.  Almost  every  free  nation 
from  Burma  to  the  Philippines  and  from 
Laos  to  Indonesia  has  had  to  deal  with  a 
Communist  insurgency  in  the  past  20  years. 
These  nations  want  to  grow,  to  leave  be- 
hind the  unproductive  ways  of  lost  centuries 
and  to  become  part  of  the  modern  world. 
But  they  might  be  bullied  into  Communism 
if,  In  some  misguided  rush  to  end  the  fight- 
ing. America  were  forced  out  of  Asia.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  not  always  our 
flatterer,  recently  said:  "The  wTong  kind  of 
conclusion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  abso- 
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luieiy    unscranible    the    whole   lot   of    us    in 
Southeast  Asia 

Our  men  In  Vietnam  are  .rourageously  cle- 
ternilned  .md  undeniably  able  They  have 
been  ...lUed.  wltb  justice  the  finest  iirnied 
force  Amerlc<4  h.is  e\er  put  in  the  Held  TTiey 
believe  in  whut  they  do.  We  cannot  desert 
>.  them  Here  at  home 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  There  l«  no  simple 
answer  There  is  no  eiisv  out  through  nego- 
tiations—  unless  we  wish  to  leave  the  defense 
of  Asia  in  shambles  Nor  is  there  a  magic, 
overnight  mllltarv  s»>lution  The  bulk  of  the 
eHort  t».)  .'Ifanse  their  country  has  to  be  done 
by  the  Vietnamese  themselves 

Our  f.ilth  ;s  in  a  world  community  '>f  tree 
peoples.  Where  there  is  will  and  determina- 
tion to  persevere,  and  to  remain  free,  above 
all  else 

Carl  Sandburg  said  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator ■  'he  most  enduring  memorial  to 
Lincoln  is  invisibly  there  today,  tomorrow 
and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  It  Is  there 
In  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  liberty,  men  and 
women  .vho  understand  that  wherever  there 
is  freedom,  there  have  been  thoee  who  fought. 
toilet!  .ind  sacrificed  for  It." 

My  fellow  Republlcm.^.  the  memory  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  challenge  which  It  poaes. 
shall  not  Btid  us  Wiintii-.k; 


FISHING    FOR   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President.  Inter- 
national disputes  over  fish  date  back 
centuries  In  the  past,  solutions  to  such 
disputes  have  run  the  iitimut  from  the 
use  of  force  to  atrrecments  dlvidim^  the 
catch  between  or  among  the  disputing 
nations 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  recent  61st 
annual  convention  if  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  at  Atlantic  City.  NJ, 
Donald  L.  McKernan.  special  assistant  to 
thf  Secretary  of  State  for  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  made  a  must  persuasive  case 
that  in  the  days  ahead  the  old  ways  will 
be  inadequa:;?  to  insure  that  a  stai"vini! 
world  makes  the  best  use  of  the  ^reat 
reiun-.able  resources  ol  the  sea. 

.\s  the  world's  p  ipulatKn  continues  to 
increase  more  rapidiv  than  the  world's 
production  of  food,  competition  for  ocean 
resource.s  v.ill  intensify 

.\mbassador  McKernan  offered  two 
princioles  on  ■.'•  ich  flshins  nations  could 
build  new  apparatus  for  settling  fishing 
disputes    Hf  sa.d 

rhf  rtrst  of  these  .ire;is  lies  in  .\  greater  iic- 
>.epKince  bv  all  nationi  thrt  ocean  Ishery 
resources  shovild  be  har-. estecl  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  maintenance  of  r^e  yield  vif  the 
resource.  This  means  thttt  the  biology  dis- 
tribution, biological  st  itlstlcs  .iiid  other  vital 
statistics  must  be  »:ithered  by  the  nation  or 
n  itlons  flshmg  the  re^^ource.  It  follows  that 
re^ul.itlon  of  tiic  eaten  .iccordlng  to  this 
scientific  data  must  ultimately  occur. 

The  sec'.nd  area  of  importance  Ls  that  of 
recukjnizlng  vnU  .icceptlng  the  special  intertst 
of  the  coait.'il  state  m  resources  lying  off  Its 
coast  and  of  further  dehnlng  more  clearly 
t.le  limitation  on  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
the  seas  as  they  apply  to  flsheries 

The  Ambassador  then  concluded: 
I  would  predli-t  that  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  acrept  these  two  conditions, 
rtshlng  for  tgreemenf  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful and  the  developing  schism  between 
distant  water  fishermen  and  coastal  fisher- 
men would  be  substantially  reduced. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  these  sugges- 
tions should  b?  i>ur.sued  not  only  by  in- 
dustry, but  also  by  our  Government. 
Certainly  all  the  people  of  this  Nation 


and,  m  tact,  ail  the  ix-ople  ol  tlie  wf.rld 
have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the  :r- 
sourccs  of  the  sea  are  iiar\isted  in  such 
a  way  to  encourafte  ijrowth  and  to  insure 
continuity  of  the  res<nirces 

Mr.  McKernan's  first  principle  means 
that  this  Nation  should  step  up  Its  re- 
.search  in  the  sea,  a  step  which  President 
Johnson  annoimccd  iJi  his  state  of  the 
Union  messaKC. 

In  the  second  area  of  imjxjrtance.  the 
UnlttKl  States  Is  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  certain  South  American  nations 
over  the  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
tieedom  of  the  .seas  iis  they  apply  to 
fisheries.  " 

If  there  is  to  be  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  such  definitions.  US  tishlng 
vessels  must  Ix'  encouraged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  the  rights  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  fish  within  the 
200-rnile  /.one  over  which  these  iiatior.s 
claim  .luri.'^dlctlon.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  encourage  other  nations  to  extend 
fishing  jurisdictions  haphazardly,  re- 
.sultmg  in  fuzzier  rather  th.in  clearer  defi- 
nition.s  of  the  nehts  of  coastal  fishing 
nations,  resulting  in  more  rather  than 
I'ewer  opportunities  tor  disputes,  leading 
to  more  ruthless  rather  than  more  iiitel- 
liKent  use  of  ocean  resources  That  is  why 
It  is  Important  that  the  Congress  enact 
this  session  amendments  to  the  Fisher- 
tnen's  Protective  Act  guins  our  lisher- 
men  the  support  they  need  to  exercise 
an  international  light. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  agree  with 
.Embassador  McKernan  s  two  principles 
of  fishing  for  agreement,  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  If  I  did  not  add  that  the 
United  States  will  play  an  ever-diminlsh- 
ing  role  m  the  orderly  development  of 
world   fishing    resources   if   the    United 


States  does  not  reverse  the  current  down- 
ward trend  of  Us  fishing  industry.  It 
seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  If  we  cease 
to  be  a  fishing  nation  we  will  have  as 
little  to  say  about  world  fishing  agree- 
ments £is  a  landlocked  country.  It  would 
be  tragic  indeed  if  such  were  to  come  to 
pass  considering  that  this  Nation  has  the 
most  to  gain  from  agreements  defining 
the  rights  of  coastal  States  in  iisherv 
matters,  for  indeed,  the  resources  of  our 
coastal  waters  are  second  to  none. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  A:r.- 
bassador  McKernan's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follow'^: 

FlSlilNC     FOR     .^GREKMF-NT 

I  AcKlreKS  by  Donald  L.  McKernan,  Special 
.\ssi.stant  to  the  Secretary  if  State  for 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  January  23,  1968  ..t 
61st  Annual  Convention.  National  Canners 
Association  Atlantic  City.  N  J.> 
Many  cf  us  In  this  room  have  been  con- 
cerned for  years  because  the  fish  catch  if 
ttnited  Slates  fishermen  has  remained  t^tatlc 
Prom  1940  to  the  present  time  the  tot.\l 
domestic  catch  has  varied  between  five  and 
seven  billions  of  pounds  The  failure  m  the 
growth  of  United  States  flsheries  Is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  three-fold  increase  In  worlii 
fish  catch  from  1940  (Table  1)  to  the  present 
.ind  the  very  large  increase  of  about  70  per- 
cent in  the  consumption  of  fishery  products 
in  the  United  States.  The  consumption  rf 
fishery  products  here  at  home  lias  never  been 
greater  than  at  present  with  a  per  caplt.\ 
consumption  rate  of  over  '"0  pounds  per 
person.  At  a  time  when  the  use  of  fish  Is  r't 
an  all-time  high  In  this  country,  domestic 
production  continues  to  lag:  our  demand  fcr 
fishery  products  Is  supplied  from  abroad.  I:. 
1966.  65  percent  of  the  available  fish  .■^upplv 
In  this  country  came  from  Imports,  an  aK- 
time  liigh. 
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TABLE  l.-WORLO  PISH  CATCH|ANO  THE  CATCH  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  FISHING  COUNTRIES' 
(Millions  ot  metric  tons,  liv«  w«ight| 


1940    1950    1955    1960    1961    1962    1963    1964    1965    1966 


Moricj  calch 

P»ru 

Japan    . 

USSR..     

United  StaMt..,,. 
"•oiway.      ...... 

India. 

Canada .... 


.••*«.««r««.*»r%. 


.1  20.4  28.2  37.7  42.9  46.3  47.4  51.6  52.4  -56.0 

_  (0  .1  .2  3.5  5.3  7.1  6.9  9.1  7.4  0) 

-.m.^."  (0  3.4  4.7  6.2  6.7  6.9  6.7  6.  J  b.9  (•) 

V.^,7..  (0  2.0  2.5  3.U  3.3  3.6  4.0  4.6  5.0  0) 

jn.—.  2.2  2.6  2.8  2.8  2.9  3.0  2.8  2.6  2.7  2.6 

'.^ (>)  l.i  i.8  1.6  1  5  1.3  1.4  1.6  2.3  {>) 

.1  P)  .8  .8  I-l  10  1.0  1.0  1.3  1  3  (•) 
(J)  I.O  1.0  .9  .9  1.0  1.1  1.1  13  (-) 


I  Sources    FAO  Yearhoon  ot  Fishery  Statistics,  USDI.  Bureau  ol  Commercial  Fisheries  statistical  digests. 

-  Preliminary  estimats,  FAO. 

-  '101  ivanjble 


One  immccUately  wonders  If  the  fishing 
grounds  off  the  United  States  have  become 
exhausted  .ind  the  avallaole  iupply  for  Amer- 
:c.in  ilahermen  has  thus  been  reduced.  Tills 
question  can  be  answered  by  a  resounding  no 
The  waters  above  the  broad  continental 
shelves  in  both  the  Pacific  r.nd  Atlantic  fiff 
North  .\merlca  are  .rniong  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  of  the  world  i>c2an.  Kwd  while  .t 
Is  true  that  United  States  fishermen  take 
jnly  about  six  billion  p)<->uuds  of  fish  annually 
and  Canada  another  three  billion,  other  t.a- 
tlona.  especially  Japan  and  the  USSR,  catch 
an  estimated  six  to  eight  billion  pounds  u.1 
the  shores  of  North  .America 

The  lack  of  gr^>wth  of  the  United  States 
fisheries  and  the  failure  ot  the  .\merican  fish- 
ing Uidustry  to  broaden  Its  base  of  supply  to 
include  many  abundant  and  little  tised 
sp>ecies  of  fish  that  .ue  available  to  It  have 
encouraged  in  recent  years  the  rapid  growth 
of  foreign  flsheries  In  these  waters.  Wlt.h  the 
advent   of   these   fleets,   there   has   been    in- 


evitable conflict  between  them  and  our  do- 
mestic flshernit-n  over  lishlnjj  grounds  th.nt 
h.eretofore  had  been  exclusively  fished  by 
North  .Americans  TKlay.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss these  and  other  Internationa!  fishery 
disputes  that  form  the  bases  for  Ur.iteo 
States  diplomatic  action  In  this  field. 

These  conflicts  seem  to  fall  into  four  broad 
categories  that  are.  to  say  the  least,  over- 
lapping m  nature  and  confusing  in  defini- 
tion. 

The  Nature  of  the  controversy 

First,  international  fislilng  disputes  arise 
because  of  tlie  problem  of  ownership  of  the 
resources.  This  type  of  dispute  is  n^  t  new:  it 
was  one  of  the  issues  f  the  .^nglo-Dutc!: 
herring  controversy  that  continued  to  be 
argued  intermittently  for  over  one  hundred 
years  during  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries.. 
.\gain,  the  basis  for  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  three  L/atln 
.American  countries.  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
is   primarily   that  of   the   ownersliip   of  the 


great  and  productive  tuna  resources  that 
range  over  the  eastern  tropical  F*aclflc  Ocean. 
La  this  case.  CliUe,  Ecuador  and  Peru  maln- 
uiln  that  because  the  tuna  are  found  at  some 
periods  of  the  year  in  the  waters  off  their 
coasts,  these  resources  are.  during  that  time, 
subject  to  their  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  Of 
course,  the  basi's  lor  their  claims  are  much 
more  involved  than  I  have  Just  described; 
nevertheless,  they  clearly  involve  the  concept 
Lif  ownership  of  fishery  resources  lying  off  the 
coa-st  of  tlieir  countries. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
views  the  tuna  resource  as  a  high  seas  re- 
source under  the  owner.ship  or  control  of  no 
nation  or  proup  ot  i^.atluns. 

The  second  major  type  of  dispute  among 
nations  fishing  common  resources  arises  from 
the  decline  In  production  that  often  accom- 
jianles  increased  nshinc  by  one  or  more  na- 
tions. Most  current  international  fishery 
conventions  are  based  upon  the  Joint  efforts 
of  nations  to  conserve  fishery  resources  and 
to  Improve  i-r  maintain  fish  catches.  The  un- 
precedented depletion  of  North  Pacific  fur 
seal  herds  following  years  of  unrestricted 
killing  by  Canadian,  Japanese,  Russian,  and 
.\merican  ."dealers  led  to  an  International  con- 
tention l)etween  these  four  parties  in  1911 
.iiid  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  fur  seal. 
Hie  International  Halibut  Commission  is 
yet  another  example  of  the  concern  of  coun- 
tries, m  this  case  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  for  the  conservation  and  rational 
utih:;ation  of  a  hie;h  seas  fishery  resource. 

.■\  third  common  type  of  fishing  conflict 
ijetween  nations  is  occasioned  by  the  in- 
•.roduction  of  t-ow  types  of  vessels  or  fishing 
itcar  on  h:st<jric  fishing  grounds;  gear  or 
\essels  that  are  not  immediately  compatible 
with  kinds  of  gear  or  vessels  that  liave  tradi- 
tionally fished  the  grounds.  This  type  of  dis- 
pute is  not  at  all  new  but  more  than  80 
years  ago  became  the  basis  for  a  long-stand- 
ing and  famous  policing  convention '  regu- 
lating the  behavior  of  fishermen  of  various 
North  European  countries  fishing  the  North 
.Sea.  This  Convention  has  recently  been  rene- 
tfotlated  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  now 
awaits  ratification  before  entering  into  effect. 

More  recently  and  ot  direct  concern  to 
United  States  fishermen,  the  large  trawlers 
of  Japan  and  the  USSR,  initiating  a  lilghly 
mobile  trawl  fishery  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaslta 
:iear  Kodlak  Island  and  the  Alaskan  pen- 
insula, have  interfered  with  and  destroyed 
.stationary  king  crab  fishing  gear  of  .Alaskan 
t.shermen.  This  conflict  resulted  in  an  execu- 
tive agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  USSR  in  1964  and  a  similar  type  of 
■agreement  with  Japan  in  1967. 

Yet  a  fourth  type  of  disagreement  be- 
tween nations  fishing  common  stocks  of 
fish  is  becoming  prevalent.  Even  when  there 
Is  no  dispute  over  national  Jurisdiction  and 
where  the  vessels  of  the  several  nations  flsh 
s:i  liarmony  v^•lth  each  other  for  the  sustain- 
able yield,  intense  competition  for  the  catch 
•'.as  led  to  consideration  of  the  allocation  of 
the  catch  among  the  nations.  The  USSR- 
Japan  Northwest  Pacific  Treaty  and  the 
tripartite  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Canada,  .md  Japan  have  important  elements 
of  the  principle  of  allocation  of  the  catch 
as  an  intergal  part  of  the  Conventions.  This 
problem  is  receiving  greater  attention  as 
more  and  more  nations  teek  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  sustainable  yield  of  the  limited 
fishery  resources  available  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  ocean. 

RESOLVING    THE    PROBLE.M 

A  number  of  solutions  have  been  used  in 
the  past  centuries  to  resolve  International 
fishery  disputes.  These  range  from  the  use 
of  force  by  one  party  or  the  other  to  agree- 
ments involving  a  direct  division  of  the 
catch. 


'  The  Convention  for  Regulating  the  Polic- 
ing of  the  North  Seas  Fisheries,  signed  at 
The  Hague,  May  6.  1882. 


There  Is  little  question  that  international 
fishery  treaties  and  regional  fishery  conven- 
tions have  on  the  whole  been  useful  in  re- 
ducing friction  between  competing  fisher- 
men and  nations.  However,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  the  20th  century  and  most  assuredly 
in  the  21st  century — with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  competition  for  ocean  food  re- 
sources— past  methods  of  deaUng  with  fish- 
ery disputes  between  nations  have  become 
Inadequate.  All  students  of  the  problem 
agree  that  we  must  find  some  additional 
principles,  as  well  as  some  new  international 
mechanisms,  to  deal  with  ocean  resource 
controversies. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  made  to 
find  the  Ideal  solution  to  the  problem.  Two 
law  of  the  sea  conferences  in  1958  and  1960 
sought  to  fix  the  seaward  limit  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  coastal  state  over  waters  adjacent 
to  its  coast;  both  conferences  failed  to  teach 
agreement.  The  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas  was  approved  at  the  1958  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  It  is  a  useful  convention 
but  It  has  certain  limitations.  It  has  not  yet 
received  broad  approval  from  Important 
fishing  or  coastal  nations.  For  example, 
neither  Japan  nor  the  USSR  has  accepted  it. 
Its  greatest  drawback  is  that  it  provides  a 
means  for  the  resolution  of  strictly  conserva- 
tion problems,  but  It  fails  to  provide  ade- 
quate means  for  the  legitimate  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  coastal  slate  and  local 
fisheries.  Thus,  as  I  see  it — even  though  the 
conservation  convention  may  ultimately  re- 
ceive wide  acceptance  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  over  conservation  of  fish  stocks 
— .'ome  additional  principle  or  rule  must  be 
developed  to  protect  the  special  Interest  of 
the  coastal  fisherman  in  the  stocks  of  fish 
in  waters  adjacent  to  the  coast. 

This  broad  subject  of  International  fishery 
conflicts  was  recently  discussed  at  a  sym- 
posium on  "International  Fishery  Problems" 
conducted  by  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Fish- 
eries Institute  In  November  1967.  At  this 
meeting  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman  presented  a 
paper  that  discussed  the  problem  thoroughly 
and  concluded  that  Indeed  the  great  increase 
In  fishery  effort  tliroughout  the  world  was 
getting  out  of  hand  and  there  were  not 
effective  International  means  of  resolving 
fishery  disputes.  Dr.  Chapman  contends  tliat 
what  is  needed  is  more  research  to  gather 
facts  on  world  fishery  resources,  using  scl- 
entiflc  data  as  a  basis  for  resolving  disputes. 

Mr.  Wilvan  Van  Campen  and  I  sent  a  paper 
to  this  symposium  which  outlined  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  emerging  pattern  of  inter- 
national fishery  agreements. 

Mr.  Edward  Allen,  a  distinguished  leader 
In  United  States  fisheries  for  forty  years  or 
more  and  a  strong  and  eloquent  advocate 
of  extended  national  jurisdiction  over  fish- 
eries, recently  writing  in  ••We^te^n  Fisheries' 
in  the  September  1967  issue,  again  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  development  of  interna- 
tional rules  that  would  provide  special  pro- 
tection to  coastal  fisheries  and  fishermen. 

Many  of  the  leading  fishing  nations  of  the 
world  today  catch  a  major  share  of  their 
fish  on  the  high  seas  and  off  the  coasts  of 
other  nations.  These  nations  naturally  seek 
the  acceptance  of  rules  providing  for  a  very 
narrow  national  Jurisdiction  over  coasuil 
waters  and  a  very  broad  Interpretation  of  the 
high  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations 
with  large  and  rich  coastal  resources  nat- 
urally enough  seek  extended  national  Juris- 
diction over  these  resources  and  a  very  re- 
stricted interpretation  of  the  high  seas  and 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  fishing  on  the 
high  seas. 

At  present,  most  international  fishery 
agreements  in  <^ffect  around  the  world  osten- 
sibly involve  problems  of  conservation,  and 
even  when  Jurisdictional  and  economic  mat- 
ters are  Involved,  these  conventions  cloak 
such  considerations  under  the  guise  of  con- 
servation. 


There  are  a  number  of  additional  sug- 
gestions for  the  resolution  of  international 
fishing  disputes  being  put  forward  at  the 
present  time.  Most  of  these  involve  incor- 
porating economic  principles  into  the  search 
for  international  agreement  of  ocean  fish- 
eries conflicts.  A  part  ol  the  economists' 
argument  lor  a  more  econonucal  and  rational 
use  ol  the  living  resources  of  the  sea  is  the 
proposal  that  the  United  Nations  admin- 
ister world  ocean  fisheries  and  allocate  on 
some  rational  basis  the  privilege  of  tishing 
on   the   liigh  seas. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  long  on  the 
economists'  tnesis.  Dr.  Chapman,  in  liis 
paper  belore  the  Gulf  ol  Caribbean  Insti- 
tute, makes  the  argument  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  nshing  eilort  and  the  reso- 
lution ot  other  economic  problems  in  inter- 
national lishlng  disputes  is  a  secondary 
problem  and  I  agree.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  apply  the  principle  ot  limited  entry  or 
other  approaches  to  directly  reduce  lishing 
ctlort  successiuUy  to  any  of  our  domestic 
fisheries,  although  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic differences  among  us  are  relatively 
bimple.  Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me 
how  we  can  apply  such  principles  to  multi- 
nation  high  seas  fisheries  when  we  have 
so  many  and  such  tenous  unresulved  prob- 
lems of  conservation,  jurisdiction,  standard- 
ization of  terms,  and  national  allocations 
of  catch — all  of  which  must  be  solved  be- 
lore serious  considerations  can  be  given  to 
some  form  of  international  limitation  of 
entry. 

The  advocates  of  such  an  approach  often 
turn  toward  the  Uiated  Nations  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  implementing  such  .i  .scheme. 
However,  It  is  impossible,  at  this  time  at 
least,  for  me  to  imagine  the  great  fishing 
nations  ol  the  world,  several  of  whom  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  their  national  fish- 
L-ries  lor  significant  amounts  ol  their  food 
and  others  who  depend  upon  their  national 
fisiieries  to  earn  dollar  exchange,  turning 
over  to  an  international  body  the  .iwesome 
responsibility  of  allocating  the  food  resources 
of  the  sea  to  some  nations  on  a  limited 
basis  and  not  to  others.  It  may  be  practicable 
tome  time  in  the  future,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  panacea  at  the  present. 

I  do  rot  agrse  with  Dr.  Chapman  that 
.'-c.entific  knowledge  alone  will  provide  a  basis 
tor  resolving  the  great  questions  which  arise 
in  modern  day  international  fishery  disoutes. 
Nor  do  I  ljelie\e.  us  does  Mr.  AUcn.  that  our 
problems  can  be  solved  by  :i  simple  extension 
of  jurisdiction  that  woiild  give  absolute  pro- 
tection to  the  toasiai  nsherman.  This  is  es- 
pecially to  If  you  .  tsume,  as  I  do.  that  m 
.iddiiion  to  the  protection  ol  the  opportuni- 
ties to  fish  tor  the  coastal  fisnermen,  our 
ijolicy  ir.cludes  the  determiriation  by  this 
Government  to  encourage  a  United  -States 
i.ii-'h  seas  fisnery  and.  in  addition,  ensure 
maximum  use  of  the  food  resources  of  the 
v-cean.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  current  International  law.  or  the  lack 
thercot,  ,;nd  generally  accepted  rule  of  con- 
duct by  nations  fisinng  coastal  and  distant 
water  fishing  grounds  favor  tne  high  seas, 
distant  water  fishing  fleets.  In  my  Mew  this 
condition  must  be  corrected  if  r.ations  of  the 
world  are  to  be  <.->;pected  to  overcome  Uiller- 
t-nces  and  agree  on  intermediate  positions 
ijctv. ecn  cxccicive  jurisdiction  jreaward  over 
.i.'heries  on  one  iiand  ,,nd  a  -.ery  narrow- 
jurisdiction  with  unrestricted  freedom  of 
fi.siung  on   the  other. 

-T.t  the  present  time  it  would  be  possible — 
and  many  would  say  entirely  legal — for  a 
high  seas  fleet  of  vtssels  to  initiate  a  fishery 
on  the  high  seas  off  the  coast  of  a  country 
and  preempt  the  sustainable  catch  from  a 
long-standing  coastal  fishery.  Such  an  action 
would  be  intolerable  and  no  group  of  coastal 
nations  can  long  :;ccept  rules  of  conduct  that 
ail':\v  such  a  practice  to  continue. 

It  is  quite  logical  to  expect  the  develop- 
ment of  rules  of  conuact  for  fishing  f.eets 
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that  provide  for  soma  specific  limitation  on 
the  right  of  freedom  of  flahlng  on  the  high 
seas.  iMtead  of  draetlcally  altering  our  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  flahlng  on  the  high  seas 
and  attempting  to  divide  the  world  ocean 
Into  a  hodge-podge  of  nationally  controlled 
lakes  having  no  relationship  either  to  the 
natural  environment  nor  to  the  migratory 
hablta  of  the  fUh  stocks  involved.  It  would 
seem  far  more  appropriate  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  generally  accepted  International 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seaa  as 
It  applies  to  fishing.  The  Convention  on  the 
High  3ea«  statee  In  .\rtlcle  2.  "These  free- 
doms (I.e.,  freedom  of  fishing,  etc)  and 
others  which  are  recognized  by  the  general 
principles  of  international  law.  shall  be  e.x- 
erclsed  by  all  states  with  reasonable  regard 
to  the  interests  of  other  states  in  their  ex- 
ercise ot  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas." 

Thus.  If  nations  can  agree  that  within  ex- 
plicitly defined  limits  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances that  give  rise  to  special  right*  of 
coastal  states  In  fishing  the  High  seas  off 
their  coast,  then  a  great  many  of  the  fears 
of  the  coastal  states  can  be  allayed  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  today's  world,  with 
the  increasing  fishing  effort  by  so  many  na- 
tions, all  nations  have  a  responsibility  to 
conduct  studies  on  the  fish  stocks  being 
taken  so  aa'  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of 
the  catch.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  most 
naUons  are  not  carr>nng  out  adequate  studies 
of  the  productivity  of  the  fish  stocks  they 
catch  nor  do  they  know  the  effect  of  their 
fisheries  on  those  stocks. 

Thus,  I  see  two  imporumt  causes  of  cur- 
rent conflicts  that  If  corrected  wotUd  greatly 
facilitate  agreement  in  most  of  the  important 
international  fishery  controversies  extant  to- 
dav. 

The  first  ?t  these  areas  lies  in  a  greater 
acceptance  by  all  nations  that  ocean  fishery 
resources  sho'old  be  harvested  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  maintenance  of  the  yield  of  the 
resource.  This  means  that  the  biology,  dis- 
tribution, biological  statistics  and  other  vital 
statistics  must  be  gathered  by  the  nation  or 
naUons  fishing  the  resource.  It  follows  that 
regulauon  of  the  catch  according  to  this 
scientific  data  nust  ultimately  occur. 

The  second  area  of  importance  is  that  of 
recjv'nlzlng  and  accepting  the  special  in- 
terest of  the  ctastal  state  In  resources  lying 
uff  Its  coast  and  of  further  defining  more 
cleax'.y  the  limitation  on  the  r.ghts  to  tree- 
dom  of  the  .seas  .is  they  apply  to  fisheries. 

I  would  predict  that  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  accept  these  two  conditions, 
■fishing  for  agreement"  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful and  the  developing  schism  !>etwe«n 
distant  water  fishermen  and  coastal  fisher- 
men would  be  substantially  reduced. 

Now  a  word  about  the  several  recent  fish- 
lui  agreements  reached  between  ourselves 
and  several  other  countries.  Including  Japan, 
the  USSR  and  Mexico  Those  agreements  are 
m  one  sense  the  result  of  current  problems 
:o  which  pragmanc,  perhaps  even  tenijxj- 
.'sry,  .lOlutions  have  been  found.  But,  If  you 
wlli  examine  each  of  these  agreements  care- 
fully, you  will  tind  that  they  all  contain 
common  elements  that  are  consistent  with 
the  above  remarks  and  lead  to  a  developing 
fishery  policy  for  our  country  for  the  future. 

1  These  agreements  all  recognize  the  im- 
•jortance  of  the  widely  accepted  principle  of 
freedom  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas  They  do 
so  wlthm  the  context  that  the  freedom  to 
fish  l3  not  an  unlimited  freedom  but  must 
be  exercised  in  a  way  that  fully  recognizes 
the  rights  of  others  to  the  same  fi^^hm^ 
grounds  and   fishery  resources. 

2.  They  all  contain  the  concept  that  use- 
ful, renewiible  resources  of  the  ix;ean  should 
not  go  unharvested  simply  because  of  legal 
claims  to  Jurisdiction,  and  therefore  we  have 
been  ■AiUing  to  permit  foreign  fishermen  to 
exploit  resources  we  were  not  fully  utilizing. 
We  have  also  expected  other  countries  to 
allow  us  access  to  like  resources  off  their 
.uaits  and  within  their  zones  of  Jurisdiction. 


}  We  do  not  believe  that  the  established 
interests  of  coastal  flshermen  phould  suffer 
an  undue  burden  because  of  the  Incursions 
of  foreign  fieet«,  both  into  their  long  accus- 
tomed fishing  grounds  or  because  of  these 
fleets  applying  undue  fishing  effort  on  those 
stocks  of  fish  upon  which  the  coastal  state 
has  long  been  dependent  Therefore,  we  have 
insisted  that  the  operations  of  foreign  fisher- 
men be  limited  when  they  Impinge  seriously 
on  the  Interests  of  our  fishermen 

4  All  of  these  internaUonal  agreements 
provide  for  the  conservation  requirements 
of  the  resources  of  common  concern,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  results  of  cixiperatlve  scien- 
tific research,  and  we  have  included  provi- 
sions for  such  research  in  the  agreements 

These  concepts  are  the  basic  elements  in 
our  recent  fishing  agreements  and,  while 
•hey  do  not  ctjver  all  of  the  problems  of  our 
fishermen,  we  believe  they  do  provide  the 
bases  for  a  new  and  positive  United  States 
fisherv  policy  that  will  lead  to  greater  suc- 
cess  in    "fishing  for  agreement". 


ATTENDANCE  OP  SENATOR 
BARTLETT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
noteworthy  at  this  time  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  we  have  with  us  again  the 
distingulsiied  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
Honorable  E.  L.  ■Bob"  Bartlett.  (Ap- 
plause.! 

We  know  that  Bob  has  been  under- 
^'oin«  a  .siege  of  sorts,  but  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  he  has  recovered  so  mag- 
nificently. We  are  very  happy,  Bob,  that 
you  are  back  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
where  you  will  continue  to  perform  in 
the  future  as  effectively  and  efficiently 
as  you  have  performed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  ver>-  kind 
remarks.  I  was  "on  the  ropes"  briefly  for 
a  few  weeks,  but  now  I  have  bounced 
back. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  this  welcome  nonpartisan,  and 
say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska:  All  of  your  friends  in  the 
US.  Senate,  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
thank  God  that  you  are  recovered  and 
have  returned  to  the  Senate.  On  this  oc- 
casion we  all  join  in  offering  everj*  good 
wish. 

We  look  forward  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  once  again  raising 
his  voice  on  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  our  fellow  citizens  who  sail  In  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  cannot  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
sufficiently.  My  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington :Mr.  MagnusonI.  I.  and  other 
Senators  have  a  mutual  interest  in  the 
tuna  protective  bill.  I  did  not  want  to  be 
absent  from  the  Senate  when  that  bill 
is  taken  up. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  God  bless  you.  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  express 
my  pleasure  In  seeing  our  delightful, 
pleasant,  and  congenial  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Bart- 
lett 1.  return  to  the  Senate  following  a 
brief  illness.  I  express  even  greater  pleas- 
ure and  delight  in  seeing  that  he  has 
apparently  returned  to  his  usual  state  of 
vigorous  health  and  that  he  has  had  a 
much  deserved  rest. 

I  may  add  that  we  in  the  Senate  have 


missed  Bob  Bartlett  during  the  days 
that  he  has  been  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber this  year. 

I  served  with  Senator  Bartlett  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  came  to 
know  him  there.  I  came  to  respect  him 
there. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  almost 
10  years  ago,  I  have  served  with  Senator 
Bartlett  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  serve  together  on  several  sub- 
committees of  that  committee.  I  am  al- 
ways impressed  with  the  diligence  that 
is  displayed  by  Bob  Bartlett  not  only 
on  behalf  of  his  own  constituents  but 
also  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
country  In  general. 

He  is  an  effective  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  is  an  effec- 
tive Senator.  Bob  Bartlett  Is  a  man  who 
approaches  his  duties  at  all  times  with 
the  interest  of  the  coimtry  at  heart.  He 
is  a  man  who  Impresses  those  who  serve 
with  him  as  a  warm  and  friendly  in- 
dividual. 

The  Scriptures  say: 

A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  him- 
self  friendly. 

Bob  Bartlett  has  many  friends.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  he  shows  himself 
inendly.  Even  more  so,  it  may  be  be- 
cause others  respect  him  for  his  patriot- 
ism and  the  diligence  to  which  I  havi 
referred  and  for  his  great  mind— but 
even  more  than  that,  his  great  heart. 

We  all  join  in  expressing  good  wishes 
to  Senator  Bartlett  and  a  warm  wel- 
come back  to  his  desk  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   Carolina.  I 
join  Senators  In  saying  a  few  words  oi 
■welcome  back"  to  our  good  friend  and 
mv  Kood  friend.  Bob  Bartlett. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when 
Bob  B.artlett  was  representing,  at  that 
rime,  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  I  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  statehood  for  Alaska. 

I  voted  for  statehood  for  Alaska  iind 
am  convinced  in  my  mind  that  he  had 
much  to  do  with  my  vote.  I  liked  Bob 
so  much  that  I  thought  it  must  be  a 
sreat  Territory  and  .should  be  made  d 
State  .so  that  he  could  become  a  Sena- 
tor and  represent  Alaska.  I  have  not 
been  disappointed  In  that  affection 
which  I  hold  for  Bos  Bartlett. 

Of  course,  I  was  greatly  distressed 
when  he  had  the  slight  heart  attack— 
I  hope  it  was  slight — and  I  followed  hi.^ 
recovery  all  the  time,  when  he  was  in 
the  hospital  and  at  home  convalescing. 
I  am  delighted  to  welcome  him  today 
to  :he  Halls  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  ordinarily 
this  would  be  an  occasion  of  unmixed  re- 
joicing. However,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  looks  so  well  and 
so  vigorous  that  we  can  expect  more  from 
him— such  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  just  cited— In 
terms  of  more  persuasion,  imdue  Indus - 
tr>-.  li^ore  study,  and  more  work.  Such 
competition,  therefore,  will  make  the  rest 
of  us  feel  ill  at  ease.  So  this  Is  not  en- 
tirely an  unmixed  blessing. 

But.  I  must  say,  I  join  Senators  in 
offering  the  best  of  good  wishes  and 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. As  I  say.  we  are  all  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  return  to  the 
Chamber  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Bart- 
Icti  13  perhaps  more  grateful  than  any- 
one else  for  his  return  to  good  health. 
We  must  express  our  thanks  to  her,  too, 
for  the  good  attention  and  care  she  has 
given  to  her  husband  during  his  con- 
valescence. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I.  too.  desire  to  manifest  my  affection 
and  express  my  admiration  for  our  good 
fricr.d  Bob  Bartlett,  the  .senior  Senator 
Irom  our  largest  State.  Al&ska,  upon  his 
return  to  the  Senate  today.  I  associate 
ni.v?elf  with  the  congratulatory  remarks 
nf  ether  Senators  who  have  referred  to 
aim  earlier  today. 

Senator  Bob  B.xrilett  and  I  served 
tocether  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
.^0  It  was  years  ago  that  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance.  Through  the  years,  from 
thai  time  on  to  this,  I  have  valued  his 
tneiidhliip  very,  very  highly. 

There  is  an  additional  bond  between 
u.s  He  and  I  were  first  elected  to  the 
Senr.te  in  the  same  year.  1958.  It  happens 
that  we  were  both  reelected  to  our  sec- 
ond terms. 

I  rejoice  to  see  Bob  Bartlett  In  the 
Ciiamber  today  and  to  observe  that  he 
is  now  enjoying  exceptionally  good 
h'.alth. 

We  arc  so  happy  to  have  him  back, 
niici  to  know  that  he  will  be  active  in  the 
Senate  for  many  years  to  come  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  his  State  and  for 
all  Americans  as  well. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
the  remarks  he  made  a  few  minutes 
a'-c  concerning  the  return  to  our  midst 
ol  Senator  Bos  B.\rtlett. 

Senator  Bartlett  has  been  one  of  my 
closest  friends  and  counselors  in  the 
.Senate  since  he  came  here  years  ago.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  rendered  longer 
or  liner  service  to  his  State  than  has 
Senator  Bartlett. 

I  must  say  that  my  wife,  Bethlne,  and 
I  liave  enjoyed  a  treasured  and  intimate 
iriendship  with  Bob  Bartlett  and  his 
wife.  Vide.  I  need  not  say  we  were  ter- 
ribly alarmed  when  Senator  Bartlett 
was  first  stricken,  and  we  followed  his 
recovery  with  mounting  pleasure  and  re- 
lief. I  add  my  welcome  to  .Senator  Bart- 
i  ETT  on  his  return. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
••.'  cek  cf  February  19  is  starting  in  a  par- 
ticularly auspicious  maimer  here  In  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

My  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETTj  v.ho  has  been  my  warm  and  close 
associate  for  many  years  Is  back  with 
us.  and  those  of  us  here  with  him  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  he  looks  wonder- 
iully  well.  That  first  alarm  of  a  possible 
heart  attack  proved  incorrect,  thank 
heavens.  As  a  man  with  a  medical  back- 
ground. I  can  imderstand  the  nature  of 
the  Illness.  While  It  was  a  heart  in- 
\olvement.  It  produced  no  permanent 
damage. 

Bob,  welcome  back  to  many,  many 
more  fruitful  and  productive  years  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


THE  MARINE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GO 
ALONG 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tucked 
away  in  the  newspaper,  it  was  the  head- 
line that  caught  my  eye.  "Marines  Lower 
Flag  at  Hue,  Balk  at  Raising  Vietnam's." 
Fascinated,  I  read  the  account: 

Hue,  Vietnam  (UPI).— They  took  the  U.S. 
Flag  down  from  over  Hue  today. 

The  Marines  who  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  Thua  Thlen  Province  headquar- 
ters yesterday  had  to  lower  the  Flag  and  tuck 
it  away  and  they  are  not  very  happy  about 
it. 

It  seems  that  raising  the  U.S.  Flag  over  a 
South  Vietnamese  city  is  not  a  diplomatic 
thing  to  do.  Capt.  Ron  Christmas"  H.  Com- 
pany felt  It  earned  a  special  right,  fighting 
down  the  street,  through  the  building  and 
yanking  down  the  Viet  Cong  flag  that  flew 
from  the  pole. 

Anyway,  the  U.S.  Flag  came  down.  Tlie  Ma- 
rines did  not  put  up  u  flag  in  Old  Glory's 
place. 

"If  we  can't  fly  the  American  Flag,  we 
aren't  putting  anyone's  flag  on  that  pole,^ 
a  Marine  oflicer  said. 


Whoever  the  officer  was,  I  respect  his 
indignation.  It  may  be  bad  protocol  to 
raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  a  South 
Vietnamese  city,  even  one  just  rescued 
by  American  marines.  But,  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  do  not  suppose  the  officer  much 
cared.  He  was  probably  thinking  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  command,  so  many  of  whom  had 
fallen  to  the  enemy's  withering  fire.  His 
mind,  no  doubt,  reached  back  over  the 
week's  grueling  battle  v.'aged  at  point 
blank  range  from  house  to  house,  from 
wall  to  wall,  against  savage  resistance. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  what  guts 
it  had  taken  to  recapture,  in  the  center 
of  Hue,  the  seized  headquarters  of  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies. 

So  when  the  Vietcong  flag  was  finally 
torn  down,  he  resolved  that,  in  its  place, 
no  other  flag  would  fly  but  ours. 

If  Capt.  Ron  Christmas,  commander  of 
H  Company,  felt  anguish,  I  can  under- 
stand that,  too.  It  must  be  maddening  to 
defend  another  country  against  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  that  has  so  little 
stomach  to  defend  itself,  where  the  in- 
surgent Vietnamese  fight  fiercely,  while 
so  many  of  those  we  help  leave  the 
hardest  battles  to  us. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  honor  a  government 
shot  through  by  corruption,  whose  offi- 
cials are  engaged  in  the  systematic  loot- 
ing of  their  own  people,  pocketini?  as 
much  as  they  can,  while  they  can,  from 
the  lavish  American  aid  program. 

Our  marines,  attending  their  wounded 
that  day,  must  have  loathed  Saigon, 
where  thousands  of  young  men  flash 
about  the  streets  on  their  motorbikes, 
wearing  cowboy  hats  and  leather  gloves, 
exempt  from  the  war  and  oblivious  to  the 
sacrifices  of  others.  Draft  deferments  are 
available — for  a  price — and  fewer  of 
their  young  men  were  drafted  into  serv- 
ice last  year  than  we  suffered  in  Ameri- 
can casualties  on  their  battlefields. 

But,  above  all  else,  the  marines  must 
have  scorned  the  rosy  reports  still  ema- 
nating from  our  own  officialdom.  Only 
yesterday  they  had  been  assured  that  the 
cities  were  om:  strongholds  and  that  the 
enemy  was  being  driven  "further  and 
further  into  the  jungle."  As  if  in  reply, 
the  Vietcong  surfaced  in  the  very  midst 


of  the  cities,  adding  humiliation  to  in- 
jury by  actually  taking  temporary  pos- 
session of  our  own  Embassy  grounds  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital.  We  can  pretend 
no  longer  that  there  are  any  "secure 
areas"  in  South  Vietnam,  Immune  from 
enemy  penetration,  where  the  insurgents 
cannot  find  local  cover. 

As  long  as  the  Vietcong  remahis  pri- 
marily    an    indigenous    force,     honey- 
combed throughout  every  city  and  vll- 
lege  in  South  Vietnam,  capable  of  such 
all-pervasive    local    operations,    moving 
with  relative  impunity  among  the  people, 
we  shall  find  no  magical  answer  to  our 
dilemma  there  by  striking  out  elsewhere. 
I  pray,  for  the  sake  of  our  ovm  fighting 
men,  that  we  will  not  now  compound 
their  burden  by  enlarging  the  war  still 
further.  I  listen,  dismayed,  to  the  foolish 
talk  of  "hot  pursuit"  into  North  Viet- 
nam.  Cambodia,   or   Laos,   where,   pre- 
sumably, we  shall  deny  the  Communists 
their  sanctuary,  when  all  of  mainland 
Asia  behind  them  is  their  sanctuary.  If 
we  are  .seduced  to  pursue  them  inland, 
deeper  and  deeper  into  their  continent, 
we  will  lose  a  whole  generation  of  young 
Americans  in  the  quicksands  of  an  end- 
less Asian  morass.  To  Piesident  John- 
son's credit,  he  has  thus  far  resisted  these 
mindless  pressures  for  widening  the  war. 
We  have  trouble  enough  on  our  hands 
with  the  limited  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  to  want  a  vastly  bigger  one.  We 
have  already  shown  the  poor  judgment 
of  believing  that  a  corrupt  and  ineffec- 
tual clique  of  generals  in  Saigon  could 
somehow  represent  a  sound  investment 
for  the  United  States.  On  their  behalf, 
v.'e  have  now  lost  16.000  American  dead, 
over  100.000  wounded,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  will  have  spent  the  incredible 
sum  of   a  hundred  billion  dollars.   Of 
course,  as  long  as  American  boys  are  or- 
dered to  fight  in  Vietnam.  I  will  continue 
to  vote  every  dollar  they  need.  Nonethe- 
less, our  massive   intervention  in  that 
distant  country,  where  we  had  no  pre- 
vious interest,  has  proved  a  tragic  mis- 
calculation. 

Originally,  it  all  started  as  a  foreign 
aid  program  intended  to  help  the  anti- 
Communist  Vietnamese  help  themselves. 
But  when  we  decided  to  take  over  their 
fighting  In  their  countr>',  I  could  no 
longer  support  the  policy.  I  began,  nearly 
4  years  ago,  to  speak  out  against  It,  even 
though  I  was  frequently  told.  "For  your 
own  sake.  Senator,  it  would  be  safer  to 
go  along." 

Well,  sometimes  a  man  just  carmot  go 
along — like  the  marine  in  Hue  who 
hauled  down  the  American  flag,  when 
ordered,  but  refused  to  raise  Saigon's  In 
its  place. 


NAVA    AWARD    TO    THE    NATIONAL 
MEDICAL  AUDIOVISUAL  CENTER 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  recently  I  be- 
came aware  of  a  signal  event  portending 
great  improvement  in  American  medical 
teaching.  On  February  6  the  National 
Audio-Visual  Association — NAVA — pre- 
sented its  coveted  award  to  the  National 
Medical  Audiovisual  Center — NMAC — In 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  National  Medical 
Audiovisual  Center,  formerly  the  Public 
Health  Service  .\udiovlsual  Facility,  is  a 
component  of  the  National  Library  of 
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Medicine  in  whjch  I  have  had.  to(?ether 
with  the  late  E*resident  Kennedy,  a 
special  and  historic  Interest.  As  you 
may  know.  NMAC  is  involved  in  carrying 
forth  a  national  and  International  pro- 
gram in  the  use  of  communications  tech- 
nology for  the  advancement  of  education 
in  medicine  and  health  The  award  was 
presented  by  Mr  Don  White,  executive 
vice  president  of  NAVA  The  award  was 
accepted  in  tx'half  of  the  Center  by  Dr. 
James  Lieberman,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Audiovisual  Center  and 
Associate  Director  for  Audiovisual  and 
Telecommunications  of  the  National 
Librarv  of  Medicine  A  previous  year's 
award  you  will  i>'call.  went  to  our  Vice 
President  for  h.is  contributions  to  legis- 
lation for  the  improvement  of  American 
education 

I  asic  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  Mr  White's  statement. 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a«  follows: 

sr\riMENT  or  Mr  Don  White.  E.xecuTTve 
Vice  Pkesident,  N'ation.*l  Audio-Visual 
As^ociAriiJN  Presented  at  the  National 
Medic \L  Aldiovisual  Center.  Atlanta.  Ga., 

ttURlARY    8     lt»t)8 

I   am   indeed   proud   to   be   here    today    to 

m.ike  the  presenration  of  the  National  Audio- 
Visual  .Vssoclation's  annual  award  to  Dr 
James  Ueberman.  who  is  receiving  it  in  be- 
half of  the  N.itlonal  Medical  Audiovisual 
Center  I  would  Ulce  to  read  to  you  what  Is 
inscribed  on  this  plaque  and  tell  you  why 
we  feel  so  honored  to  present  It.  The  plaque 
says 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  audio-visual  com- 
munications tools  in  the  medical  fleld  Is 
m.iiting  an  incre.isingly  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems 
of  better  medical  commurUcaUons;  and 

■Whereas,  tne  development  of  medical 
audio-visual  communications  has  been  fa- 
cilitated and  encouraged  by  the  Audio-Visual 
Facility  f  Che  United  States  Public  Healt-^i 
service,    and 

Whereas,  the  Facility  has  demonstrated 
Its  ability  to  plaxi  and  produce  high  quality 
materials  and  programs,  and  to  cooperate 
fully  with  commercial  Interests  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  these  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  leadership  exercised  by  the 
Audlo-Vlsual  Facility  of  the  US.  PubUc 
HeaK.h  Service  has  served  as  a  pattern  for 
better  utilization  of  audio-vlsuals  in  subject 
art'.ts  other  than  medicine,  and  has  aided  In 
the  general  expansion  of  the  audlo-vlsual 
commuiUcations  concept,   therefore 

■Be  It  resolved,  that  the  National  Audlo- 
Vl.sual  Association  hereby  commends  the 
Audio-Visual  Facility  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  ltd  great  public 
service  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
Its  audio-visual  communications  program; 
and  further 

'Be  It  resolved,  that  we  offer  to  the  Audio- 
Visual  Facility  the  full  and  complete  coop- 
eration jf  the  audlo-vlsual  Industry  in  any 
projects  of  mutual  Interest. 

■NvnONAL  AuDIO-VlSVAL  AsSOCLATION." 

If  I  may  dr-aw  on  famous  words  for  a  mo- 
ment— Dante  sa'.es  the  lowest  spot  in  his 
hell  for  thuse  who  take  no  stand  In  time  of 
crisis  But  certainly  the  essence  of  this  award 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Audiovisual 
Facility,  now  the  National  Medical  Audio- 
visual Center,  la  that  In  time  of  great  need 
and  great  crisis,  this  InsUillatlon  took  a 
definitive  stand. 

I  can  remember  when  the  voice  of  the  now 
Center's  director  was  quite  a  singular  one. 
1!.  !'i>  ptT5..s:>.'nt  qtifit  lor  the  h.. messing 
of  communlcatlona  resources  to  the  health 


challenges  of  our  time  It  wasn't  too  long 
ago  that  communications  was  an  unknown 
word  In  medical  aftalrs  For  some  reason  It 
has  taken  quite  a  while  for  the  health  com- 
munity to  take  up  the  cause  of  employing 
the  mass  media  m  manpower  training.  In 
continuing  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals, and  In  public  health  education. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  only 
spot  an  evergreen  tree  In  the  wintertime. 
And  this  Center.  I  must  .idmlt.  has  always 
been  noticeable  for  its  perseverance  In  the 
spring  and  summer,  as  well  as  In  the  fall 
and  the  long  winter. 

On  this  occasion  I  would  but  mention  two 
of  the  many  decisive  activities  of  the  Cen- 
ter, activities  which  In  a  direct  .sense  were 
very  Instrumental  In  the  National  .^udlo- 
Vis'ial  .^.ssoi^.  irlon  ■-  pre?.i'nliithin  .'f  thl.'^ 
award 

The  first  Is  the  Community  Medical  Tele- 
vision System  of  Atlanta  This  prototype 
system  represents  a  unique  application  of 
communications  technology  to  contempo- 
rary biumedlrii.e  Uti;i/nig  the  JM)U  mega- 
hertziEiii  bii.idwldth.  the  system  involves  a 
television  linkage  between  the  Emory  Unl- 
v.Tiltv  School  'if  Mt'dlclne.  Griidv  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  one  of  the  principal  teaching 
centers  of  the  medical  school,  the  National 
Medical  .\udlovlsual  Center,  the  Veterans 
Admlnistrat.on  Hospital,  and  eight  other 
state.  Federal  and  local  health  installations. 
This  unique  system  Is  a  good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  modern  communica- 
tions techniques  throughout  the  iiatlon  and 
the  kind  of  thing  the  Center  has  done  so 
well. 

Another,  among  many,  is  the  Graduate  De- 
gree Program  in  Biomedical  Communica- 
tions. As  the  health  sciences  tjec;une  more 
aware  of  the  incredible  potential  of  com- 
munications technology  to  teaching  and 
learning,  concomitantly  came  the  awareness 
of  the  dearth  of  professional  people  to  head 
up  communications  programs  at  medical 
centers,  nursing  schools,  etc  Fortunately, 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Medical  Au- 
diovisual Center  anticipated  this  need  years 
ago  The  result,  as  we  know,  is  that  at  this 
very  moment  a  cadre  of  highly  motivated 
health  professionals  is  participatlnt;  In  a 
Master's  Degree  Program  :n  Biomedical  Com- 
munications through  a  consortium  of  some 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  In 
this  Nation.  This  summer,  the  first  group  of 
successlul  candidates  will  receive  .i  Master  In 
Medical  Science  Degree  from  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  New  Orleans. 

Historically,  very  few  words.  I  believe,  have 
accurately  captured  the  meaning  of  the 
award,  wtuch  Is  well  deserved  and  well 
earned  Perhaps  Joseph  Addison  came  clos- 
est in  one  of  his  works  with  the  phrase,  "Tls 
not  m  mortals  to  command  success,  but  we'll 
do  more,   Sempronlus;   we'll  deserve  it  .  .  ." 

Thank  you. 


THE    .iOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
LITHUANLXN   INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  SCOTT    Mr 

citizens  of  Baltic 
•Aoild  ob.ser\e  th.e 
the    establlsiiment 


President,  this  year, 
descent  in  the  free 
.50th  anniversary  of 
of  independence  of 
the  Baltic  Republics.  Lithuania,  the 
lar-iest  and  mo.->i  populated  of  the  three 
Baltic  countries  declined  it.s  independ- 
ence on  February  1(3.  11)18.  E.stonia  and 
Latvia  made  separate  declarations  later 
in  that  year. 

Today  I  join  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans in  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  those  throuu'huut  the  Nation 
in  tneir  celebration.  Unfortunately,  the 
privilege  is  denied  those  who  live  in  their 
native  land  now  occupied  by  Communist 
Russia. 


Even  though  the  Russian  Government 
m  1918  formally  conceded  the  right  of  all 
minority  nations  to  secede  from  the  Em- 
pire and  to  establish  their  own  statehood, 
the  Baltic  Republics  were  invaded  by 
Red  armed  forces  at  the  end  of  that 
very  year. 

The  Baltic  nations  were  able  to  repel 
Red  invaders  and  con.solidate  their  .sov- 
ereignty. Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
concluded  peace  treaties  with  Ru.s-sia  m 
1920.  accordins!  '.;>  which  Russia  "unre- 
.servodly.  voluntarily,  and  forever"  lecot;- 
nized  the  inde[jendence  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics and  renounced  so\'oreign  rights 
over  the  Baltic  peoples  and  territories 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Riis.sia 

Tiie  20-year  jx'ri.jd  of  independence 
that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  uro- 
■n"pssive  eras  in  the  history  of  Lithuania 
and  the  neigiibonni:  Baltic  State.-;.  J().sep;i 
Kaieckas  of  the  Lithuanian  Legation  dt  - 
scribed  the  record  of  Lithuania,  Estonia. 
and  Latvia  as  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  modern  times.  " 

He  said : 

During  this  period,  spectacular  .'^^trldes 
were  made  In  agriculture  and  land  reform, 
industry,  transportation,  tlnance,  social  leg- 
islation, education  and  cultural  progress  .^!; 
of  this  went  on  without  any  kind  of  Com- 
munist influence.      .  . 

Lithuania  tlnuM.-hed  in  its  independ- 
ence until  June  uf  1940  when  Sovi, ; 
Ru.-^sia  occupied  the  country  and  estab- 
li.shed  the  Communi.st  Party  as  the  only 
legal  party  of  Lithuania.  E-tonia  ana 
Latvia  were  .sirnilarily  sub.msated. 

The  .suffering  of  the  Baltic  nations 
since  then  is  incon.solable.  The  era  ol 
Stalin  was  marked  by  brutal  mass  de- 
portation and  murder  of  Baltic  citizens. 
Tlie  attempt  to  destroy  national  identif. 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  nations  con- 
tinues unceasingly. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  iielp  hr 
keeping  the  ideals  of  ielf-detcrniinatio:: 
alive  in  the  free  world.  In  this  year  m 
the  50th  anniversary  of  independence  o: 
all  Baltic  States  we  deplore  the  forcible 
and  ille'-;al  absorption  of  the  Baltics  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


SYRIA,  VIETNAM.  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  vn 
the  WashuiL'ton  Star  of  Saturday.  Febru- 
ary 17.  is  an  interesting;  editorial  which 
illustrates  well  the  further  troubles  wt 
can  expect  around  the  world  as  the  result 
of  first,  the  de:.,'ree  of  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  and.  second,  the  way  the 
military  aspect  of  this  war  has  been  han- 
dled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi.s 
editorial.  'Syrian  Stcrj-,"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd. 

There  beintc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrRLAN  Story 

.\  curious  report  has  come  out  of  Moscow. 
Attributed  to  •"high-ranking  Soviet  sources." 
it  depicts  the  Kremlin  as  being  worried  that 
Syria  might  make  a  desperate  .ittempt  this 
spring — perhaps  In  April — to  launch  an  all- 
out  revenge-seeking  attack  on  Israel. 

The  unnamed  Russian  Informants  are  fur- 
ther reported  to  have  indicated  that  the 
Brezlinev-Kosygin    government    wants    very 
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much  to  restrain  the  Syrians,  but  fears  that 
•,t  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  because  their 
leaders  In  Damascus  are  filled  •with  Irrational 
hate.  One  of  the  sources  Is  quoted  as  saying 
of  them  :  ■'When  It  comes  to  Israel,  they  don't 
listen  to  us." 

Tills  puts  the  Kremlin  In  a  good  light,  of 
course.  :us  a  peace-loving  force  anxious  to 
do  Its  best  to  dissuade  Syria  from  an  attack 
:hat  could  lead  to  another  full-scale  war  in 
the  Middle  E.ast.  In  Israel,  however,  the  Moe- 
co-.v  report  has  been  received  with  some  un- 
t.islness  and  suspicion.  The  basic  feeling 
there  has  been  summed  up  by  Defense  Min- 
ister Moshe  Dayan  in  a  pointed  statement 
declaring  that  no  Arab  state  Is  in  a  position 
.it  this  starre  to  make  war  on  Israel  without 
the  supp>ort  of  a  major  power. 

Th.<tt  is  unquestionably  the  fact  of  the 
m.itter.  a  fundamental  Mideast  reality.  More- 
over, in  !he  opinion  of  knowledgeable  Is- 
laells.  only  the  gullible  would  accept  the  Idea 
;!iat  the  .Soviet  Union — on  which  Syria  Is 
critically  dependent  polltlclly,  economically 
:  nd  militarily-  does  not  really  have  enough 
leverage  in  Damascus  to  keep  it  from  attack- 
ing. In  the  Israeli  view,  if  such  an  attack  oc- 
curs In  !lie  .'-pring,  it  will  occur  only  be- 
cause the  Kremlin  tolerates  or  wants  It. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Israelis  are  in- 
clined to  feel  that  there  may  be  sinister  im- 
[lications  in  the  Syrian  story  from  Moscow, 
riiey  wonder  v^'hether  Soviet-Inspired  trou- 
ble might  not  be  c>n  the  way  In  the  Middle 
East,  .is  well  as  in  Korea,  as  part  of  an  over- 
.lU  strategy  related  to  the  Vietnam  ■»'ar. 


THE 


YOUNGER  GENERATION  AND 
THE  VISTA  PROGRAM 

Mr  H.^RT.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
('  .nflict  in  Vietnam  and  the  continuing 
.-ickncss  of  many  of  laige  urban  areas 
has  alTectt'd  and  challenged  all  of  us, 
iiiost  especially,  perhaps.  America's 
vouth.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  despair 
m  our  youns  i)cople.  however.  I  believe 
that  the  optimism  and  idealism  of  our 
:.ouns  people  are  lemainin.?  .strong — and 
that  they  are  constructively  directing 
■iiemselves  to  our  o-.vn  .society's  efforts 
.i-iain^t  poverty  and  .suffering.  VISTA — 
Volunteers  in  Seivicc  to  America — is  an 
Office  of  fJconomic  Opportunity  program 
which  has  attracted  the  enerpy  and 
dedication  of  Ihou.sands  of  our  young 
i-eople. 

Tlie  Battle  Creek.  Mich..  News  and  En- 
quirer of  December  14  contained  an  edi- 
lorial  about  our  younger  tieneration  and 
"he  VISTA  iriOeram  which  I  believe 
.-hould  be  seriously  considered  by  all  of 
r.s.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
t  ditorial  be  i.rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial \va.i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn.  as  follows: 

O'l-R  'VorNG  Idealists  Crvs.xde  at  Home 

Many  idealistic  young  Americans  seem  to 
t)e  adjusting  tlieir  sights. 

Applications  for  the  Peace  Corps  dropped 
■jO  per  cent  In  the  p.":st  year  while  applica- 
lons   for   VISTA   rose   34   per   cent. 

Peace  C;>rps  volunteers,  of  course,  help 
■^ipUft  un^ierdevploped  rations  overseas,  while 
v.orkers  in  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to 
Xinerica  I  have  murh  the  .=ame  mission  in 
iepres.-;ed  areas  of  this  country. 

Peace  Corps  Director  Jack  Hood  Vaughn 
isn't  discouraged.  Ho  "aid,  during  a  visit  here 
this  week,  that  the  corps  .=  till  gets  40.000  to 
43.000  ..pplicants  a  year — lar  more  than  It 
can  accept. 

Washington  analvsts  say  interest  in  the 
Peace  Corps  is  rif'inilng  ticcause  the  Viet- 
nam  'A'ar   and   Rioting   In   American   cities 


have  made  young  people  cynical  about  their 
ability   to   change   world   conditions. 

The  corresponding  upswing  in  VISTA  ap- 
plications suggests  a  better  explanation. 
Perhaps  the  problems  now  coniing  .so  dra- 
matically to  the  fore  In  American  cities  are 
keeping  the  young  ideali.st.s  .,t  home.  Instead 
of  turning  sour  over  the  poT-ibilitie.s  of 
changing  things,  maybe  young  people  .see 
the  urban  ills  as  a  new  challenge- — a  chal- 
lenge more  real  than  the  one  in  ;;ome  di.stant 
land. 

Congress  and  the  .idmlnistration  in  W.i.sh- 
Ington  aren't  reordering  their  piioritles.  but 
many  young  Americans  are 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence should  remind  all  Americans  of  the 
blessings  of  our  liberty.  Lithuania's  story 
shows  us  how  fortunate  we  really  are. 
In  1918,  that  nation  set  out  on  its  own, 
possessing  many  of  the  same  aspirations 
and  ideals  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
held  during  this  country's  struggle  for  its 
independence.  Indeed,  the  pronounce- 
ment of  'Woodrow  'Wilson  that  every  na- 
tion has  the  right  to  determine  its  own 
destiny  inspired  Lithuania  and  its  sister 
Baltic  nations  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  Russian 
colonialism. 

For  22  years,  this  gallant  people  lived 
in  freedom's  glow.  Although  times  be- 
came difficult  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, the  nation  never  considered  sub- 
merging itself  into  one  of  its  larger 
neighbors.  Lithuania  did  lose  its  free- 
dom in  1940,  but  only  because  it  fell  into 
the  vise  created  by  the  German  Nazi 
hammer  and  the  Russian  Communist 
anvil.  The  German-Soviet  nonaggres- 
sion  pact  of  August  22.  1939.  amounted 
to  a  death  sentence  lor  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics. 'Within  a  year,  the  Red  army  had 
marched  into  Lithuania,  Ijatvia.  and 
Estonia,  smashing  freedom  in  its  wake. 

Since  those  dark  days  in  1940.  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  endured  the 
cruelties  that  only  a  barbaric  order  can 
inflict.  They  have  .suffered  through  war, 
purges,  mass  deportations,  and  collecti- 
vization. Moscow  has  sought  to  suppress 
their  centuries-old  culture  and  destroy 
their  strong  religious  heritage.  So  the 
struggle  continues,  as  Lithuania  fights  to 
preserve  its  very  nationhood  against  the 
pressures  of  Soviet  conformity.  From  in- 
dependence 50  years  ago,  Lithuania  to- 
day seeks  to  maintain  its  very  existence. 
■We  can  only  pray  that  this  noble  nation 
■R'ill  one  day  emerge  from  the  darkness 
and  assume  its  rightful  place  am.ong  the 
family  of  nations. 


Georgetown  University,  wrote  eloquently 
of  the  2' 2  million  Ukrainian- Americans' 
support  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions. 

I  think  it  is  especially  significant  that 
the  Ukrainian  Congiess  Committee  of 
America  which  has  been  such  an  able 
spokesman  in  this  counti-y  for  its  mem- 
bership's relatives  and  countrymen  who 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  native 
land  support  ratification.  These  men  and 
women  know  so  very  well  the  true  mean- 
ing of  human  rights  because  their  own 
were  so  callously  disregarded  by  Soviet 
aggression. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  position  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  will  be  of  intere.;t  and  enlight- 
enment to  Senators.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  executive  committee  on  Februarj'  2, 
1968  be  pi'lnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RE.SOLUTION  BY   THE  EXECl'T  IVfl   COMMITTEE  OP 

THE    Ukrainian    CoNcnESS    Co.mmittee    of 

America 

In  its  complete  support  of  US.  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gre.ss  Committee  of  America  expresses  at  the 
outset  its  highest  admiration  for  the  efforts 
of  the  Honorable  William  W.  Proxmlre  of 
Wisconsin  to  effectuate  this  necessary  ratifi- 
cation. Senator  Proxmlre's  unremitting  light 
In  behalf  of  the  Genocide.  Forced  Labor, 
Freedom  of  Association,  .ind  Political  Rights 
of  Women  Conventions  has  earned  the  super- 
lative respwct  of  every  American  concerned 
with  the  moral  and  political  stature  of  our 
Nation. 

Representing  the  ba.slc  views  of  25  mil- 
lion .AmericEins  of  Ukrainian  background, 
the  Ukrainian  Compress  Con-imlttee  of  Amer- 
ica urges  all  far-.secing  national  organiza- 
tions to  back  up  Senator  Proxmlre  In  this 
constructive  endeavor.  The  ratification  now 
of  the  four  Conventions  would  highlight 
America's  response  In  the  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  and  underscore  further 
the  dedication  of  the  United  States  to  the 
iiigh  moral  and  political  principles  en- 
shrined In  (/ur  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 

Since  the  days  of  close  cooperation  with 
the  late  Dr.  Raphael  Lemkin.  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Genocide  Convention's  ratification,  now 
.some  eighteen  years.  It  has  joined  ■*'ith 
otliers  in  the  long,  overdue  ratlfic:;tion  of 
the  other  conventions.  The  executive  body 
of  UCCA  unanimously  endorses  the  creat  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Proxmlre  and  shall  redou- 
ble ius  activity  m  this  Human  Rights  Year 
to  realize  the  ratification  of  all  four 
conventions. 


UKRAINIAN  CONGRESS  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  AMERICA  URGES  SENATE 
RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN 

RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  truly  encouraging  and 
meaningful  letters  that  I  have  received 
since  I  began  my  efforts  last  year  to  win 
Senate  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions  came  to  me  this  past  week 
from  Prof.  Lev  Dobriansky,  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 

Professor  Dobriansky,  a  respected 
scholar  and  nationally  known  teacher  at 


POSTAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  interesting 
and  con.structive  editorial,  "The  Way  to 
the  Mailbox,"  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  February  9.  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

This  editorial  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to 
the  constructive  thinking  of  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  O'Brien. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wat  to  the  Mailbox 

The  panel  drawing  up  proposals  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  United  States  Post  Office 
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will  in  our  opinion  do  best  to  act  boldly  and 
leave  the  political  poaslbllltles  to  be  worked 
out  by  others  Aa  David  B  Bowea  of  our 
Waahln([ton  staff  has  rep>orted.  the  Presi- 
dent s  Commlsalon  on  Postal  Organization 
feels  Itself  working  under  a  "I'loud  of  po- 
litical acceptability  "  Its  executive  director 
Murray  Connarow  is  quoted  as  saying  the 
commission  Is  weighed  upon  by  the  thought 
that  If  It  proposes  changes  ttxi  far-reaching 
to  gain  public  acceptance  and  support  noth- 
ing whatever  will  be  accomplished 

To  the  contrary.  It  Is  possible  and  perhajjs 
even  likely  that  Inadequate  reform  would  be 
worse  than  none  at  all  further  entrenching 
an  outmoded  svstem  and  making  its  eventual 
replacement  still  more  difficult  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  s  analvses  have  made  it  quite 
pl.iin  to  any  ■  pen-m.iuied  person  who  will 
t«ke  the  trouble  to  read  them  that  the  time 
is  past  when  patching  up  the  present  postal 
system  would  do  any  giMxl  The  old  P  O 
is  strained  to  the  limit  to  handle  todays 
volume  of  mall  and  runs  the  risk  of  collaps- 
ing under  the  much  larger  volumes  close 
ahead 

Mr  O  Brlen  suggests  taking  the  Pi^t  Office 
otit  ijf  the  Executive  branch  and  making  It 
a  Government  corporation  Long  experience 
m  otTier  a^tds  has  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment ti  rporatlon  is  the  best  means  yet  de- 
vised :or  performing  functions  which  unlike 
those  of  departments  are  nit  of  governing, 
but  rather  nf  providing  services,  more  similar 
to  private  business  Whether  the  President's 
coninjl5slon  recommends  this  plan,  which  we 
favor,  or  some  other.  It  should  we  think  be 
wholly    new. 

We  do  nut  underestimate  the  difficulties 
there  will  be  In  abandoning  a  postal  sys- 
tem left  ever  from  the  horse-and-buggy  age 
and  .reatlnc;  :'n>>  fitted  to  serve  an  enor- 
moufly  m'ire  populous  and  aictlve  nation 
But  in  this  case  wo  believe  politics  iis  the 
.irt  of  the  possible  must  yield  to  politics  as 
the  art  of  the  \;navoldable  It  will  probably 
be  necessary,  and  certainly  is  desirable,  to 
carry  out  measures  for  infomriing  the  public 
and  thus  smoothing  passage  through 
Congress 

To  do  so  Is  r.ot  the  function  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  Commission  on  Postal  Organization 
nor  one  for  which  it  is  the  best  fitted  We 
should  like  to  see  the  formation  nf  a  citizens' 
committee  for  the  purpose  X^t  citizens' 
committee  of  some  JO  yet-rs  ago  which  worked 
for  adoption  of  the  improvements  propt>sed 
by  the  Commission  nn  Onjanlzatlon  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  pop- 
ularly known  AS  tne  Hoover  Commission,  was 
outstandingly  successful  Its  jurisdiction  was 
furthermore  over  more  numerous,  esoteric 
and  to  our  •.  lew  more  controversial  matters 
than  must  be  dealt  with  In  the  present  In- 
stance If  that  citizens  committee  could  do 
so  well,  iurely  another  now  could  do  at  least 
well  enough  to  give  the  United  States  r.s 
reliable  swift  and  economlcil  a  postal  sys- 
tem as  It  requires  and  deserves. 


THE  =)OTH  ANNIVEK.S.-\RY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  LIT?{UANIA— RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  CASE  Mr  President,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania reminds  us  once  auain  of  the  plicht 
of  the  people  whosf  freedom  has  been 
extinsuished  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
sordid  hi.'tory  of  Lithuania  s  conquest 
by  the  Soviets  is  one  that  no  American 
should  forget,  nor  mus'  we  over  cease 
to  press  for  the  return  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  all  of  the  Baltic 
peoples. 

The  deep  feelings  in  this  regard  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
well  expressed  in  resolutions  adopted  by 
two  groups  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jer- 


sey. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
expressions  by  the  Lithuanian  Americans 
of  Linden  and  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  t)€lnR  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RBSOLUTIONS    I'NANIMOOSI.T    ADOPTXD  ON    FEB- 
RUARY   4.    1968.    BY    THE    I.rrHUANtAN    AMCXI- 

CANS    or    Linden.    NJ.    Gathered    Under 

Adspices  of  Lithuanian   American  Coctn- 

cn..   Linden   Branch   jxir   Commemoration 

or  Lithuania's   Indkhendence 

Whereas  on  February  16.  1918.  Lithuania 
Wiis  formally  declared  a  free  and  Independent 
ritate  by  the  Council  of  Lithuania  In  Vilnius; 
and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
commemorating  this  year  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania  strongly  emphasize  the 
fact,  that  the  years  of  independent  govern- 
ment fully  proved  and  Justltled  the  nation's 
integrity  tor  self-government  and  completely 
warranted  credence  and  recognition  as  a  free 
and  independent  state,  accorded  her  by  the 
other   world   nations;    and 

Whereas  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  hope  that  Lithuania  presently  occu- 
pied by  the  communist  Soviets,  will  again 
regain  the  rights  at  freedom  and  liberty  as 
a  sovereign    nation,    and 

Whereas  now.  more  than  ever  It  has  been 
indicated  that  no  nation  is  secure  from  the 
ominous  threat  of  a  dictatorial  communism. 
now  txjlstered  by  sclentltlc  technology  which 
may  be  utilized  for  further  harassment  of 
world  peace;   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  we  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  are  determined  and  united  to  uphold 
the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain 
their  Independence  and  liberation;   and 

Resolved  that  we  declare,  as  in  the  past, 
our  appreciation  of  the  United  States  policy 
uf  non-recognltlon  of  the  Incorportalon  by 
force  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Re.solved  that  it  is  our  hope,  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  will  firmly 
maintain  this  policy  at  any  luture  delibera- 
tions regarding  the  status  of  the  enslaved 
nations;    and 

Resolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Lyndon  B  Johnson, 
to  the  Secretary  of  state,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusit,  to  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J 
Goldberg,  to  the  United  States  Senators  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Clifford  P.  Case 
.^.nd  the  Honorable  Harrison  A.  Williams,  to 
tne  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Congressional  Districts  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Honorable  Florence  P.  Dwyer  and  the 
Honorable  Cornelius  E  Gallagher  and  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J    Hughes. 

VLAUAS  TtTRSA. 

Pre  side 'If. 

STASYS  VAICrPNAS. 

Secretary. 
Marc.^rita  Sauat.as. 
Chairrnan  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Tlie  delegates  of  Lithuanian  organizations 
■.ti  New  Jersey  representing  to  thousand  loyal 
cktlzens  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  gathered  on  this 
llt.h  day  of  February.  1968  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  Annnersarv  of  the  Res- 
toration of  Lithuanian  Independence; 

Resolve — 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  against 
the  usurpation  by  the  Soviet  Government 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Baltic  nations 
of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  iind  the 
transformation  of  the  once  progressive  and 
prosperous  Baltic  States  into  colonies  of  the 
SoMet  Union 


2.  To  ask  the  govertunents  of  the  free  world. 
and  especially  that  of  the  United  States  to 
undertake  all  ways  and  means  to  restore  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
m  the  Baltic  countries. 

:i  To  request  the  US  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  th.it  the  abolish- 
ment of  Soviet  rule  In  the  Baltic  States  be 
included  In  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
.sembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

4  To  request  the  t^  S  delegation  to  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  Inhuman 
practices  of  the  Soviet  government  In  the 
Baltic  States. 

5.  To  draw  the  -ittentlon  (  f  newly  emerged 
n.itlons  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  evils  of 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania. 

tj  I"o  renew  the  dedication  of  the  peoples 
I'f  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  llbertv 
and  to  reaflBrm  their  dedication  to  contintie 
•ogether  with  other  captive  nations  of  East- 
Ct-ntral  Evirope  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
•cc'ipatlon  and  oppres.slon. 

r  To  demand  that  the  Soviets  return  Llth- 
ii.inl.i's  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Vilnius  r  j  the 
people  for  worship,  rather  than  maintaining 
It  as  a  pagan  museum. 

Valentinas    Melinis 

P'fsid  'if. 
A   S  Treciokas. 

Secret  I'u. 

NfWfRK    N  J     February  11,  1968. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTIVE  CAI'AC- 
ITY.  AN  ANSWER  TO  SURTAX 
ADVOCATES 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President  ooth 
the  administration  and  the  economic  r^- 
tab'.ishment  in  this  country  have  been 
so  busy  .selling  a  surtax  by  insistin;;  that 
demand  is  far  i  utpacms  the  capacry  ot 
our  economy  to  meet  it  that  they  aave 
overlooked  what  :s  far  and  rwav  the 
bigtrest  economic  fact  in  the  worli  to- 
day: that  IS  the  immense  increase  m  the 
capacity  of  this  Nation  and  the  oth?r  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  free  world  'o 
produce. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Jt  .rnal 
contains  an  article  that  should  be  read 
and  pondered  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
irre.^s  It  tells  the  story  of  the  explnsion 
of  productue  capacity  in  this  co'iiitry 
.■\nd  in  the  rest  .'f  the  free  world  mce 
1950 

With  our  national  tendency  to  over- 
react to  current  developments  tha:  arc 
brought  to  our  attention  so  vividl.%  and 
poweriully.  we  forcct  that  for  mo-t  of 
the  last  40  years  the  industrial  countries 
of  the  world  were  plapued  by  unen.ploy- 
ment  and  idle  factories  far  more  "han 
ixce.ssive  demand. 

If  this  has  been  a  problem  in  the  i.'ast, 
huld  on  to  your  hats:  As  the  sons  -ocs. 
'You  am  t  .seen  nothm'  yet." 

In  spite  of  the  trreat  demands  o:  the 
Vietnam  war.  m  spite  of  a  record-smash- 
ing nondefense  spendm.u  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  in  sp-te  of 
huge  consumer  incomes  and  vast  con- 
sumer spendmti^in  spite  of  all  thi-.  our 
industrial  plant  is  15  percent  idle  iiehr 
now.  and  our  manpower  is  employed 
close  *o  the  fewest  hours  per  week  in  G 
years,  as  of  January.  Demand  may  ■^peed 
up.  but  we  know  that  the  capacity  to 
meet  that  demand  will  race  ahead,  as  it 
has  in  the  past  18  years,  at  speeds  that 
seem  certain  to  outpace  any  likely  In- 
crease in  demand. 

It  is  this  fabulous  productive  explosion 
that    the    advocates   of   super   restraint 
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overlook.  The  4'2-percent  growth  of  our 
economy  during  the  last  quarter  of  1967 
has  been  viewed  by  administration  wit- 
nesses before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  month  as  a  break- 
neck pace.  Actually,  it  is  barely  enough 
to  keep  us  moving  with  our  capacity  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  the  demand 
.seems  more  likely  to  slow  down  than  to 
speed  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Appraisal 
of  Current  Trends  in  Business  and  Fi- 
nance," written  by  John  ORiley.  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
today,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in 

Business  and  Finance 

(By  John  C'RUey) 

The  factory,  heart  and  symbol  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  Is  grinding  out  some 
t-taggerlng  production  figures  these  days.  The 
magnitude  of  the  spectacle  Is  lost  In  month- 
to-month  reports.  But  a  stand-back  look 
reveals  some  Jolting  comparisons.  Output  of 
this  nation's  Industries  Is  now  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  It  was  as  recently  as  1960. 
It  has  swollen  an  Incredible  60 '"c  In  the  past 
decade  alone.  And  what's  happening  here  Is 
pretty  closely  matched  by  the  factories  of 
Kurope  and  Japan.  The  rising  flood  of  fabrl- 
.  atlon  promises  both  prosperity  and  prob- 
lems In  tomorrow's  world. 

The  prosperity  part  has  a  brilliant  sparkle 
indeed.  The  output  of  things  for  Americans 
to  consume  or  use  grows  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  population.  Comparable  to  the  pro- 
ouctlon  doubling  since  1950  Is  a  population 
,  r  iwth  of  only  about  a  third.  The  production 
.-■purt  of  60'~  -plus  In  a  decade  is  matched  by 
;.  caln  of  only  15'"^  In  the  number  of  people 
TO  absorb  It. 

Official  Industrial  output  figures  use  the 
1957-59  average  as  a  base  of  100.  The  table 

elow  shows  the  climb  of  the  overall  output 
index  as  well  as  that  of  some  Individual  com- 
ponent Indexes  that  have  moved  up  much 
faster  than  the  aggregate.  Index  figures  are 
rounded. 


Category 


1957-59 


Now 


Up 
(percent) 


Allindustry lOO 

Machinery 100 

Instruments 100 

"ubber  and  plastics 100 

Ciemicals 100 

■lectncity 100 


161 

61 

183 

83 

188 

88 

205 

105 

?10 

110 

199 

99 

247%.  Even  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Its 
well  publicized  production  problems,  the 
gain  has  been  28% .  North  of  the  border,  Can- 
ada shows  a  thumping  69%  gain.  The  pro- 
duction flood  applies  to  the  whole  Industrial- 
ized world.  And  never  have  foreign  wares 
clamored  more  eagerly  for  a  share  of  Amer- 
ica's rich  market. 

The  sharpened  International  courtship  of 
the  consumer  Is  reflected  In  a  chorus  of  calls 
for  producer  protection  from  foreign  wares. 
They  have  waxed  louder  of  late.  They  will 
likely  be  louder  still  In  the  months  ahead. 

Thus  while  roaring  production  Is  great  for 
buyers.  It  Is  not  necessarily  pure  gold  for 
producers.  The  competition  It  has  engen- 
dered promises  no  fattening  of  profit  mar- 
gins. And  profit  margins  thinned  to  a  point 
can  slow  the  wheels  that  make  economies 
hum — sometimes  rather  suddenly. 

It  can  be  reasoned  that  non-manufactur- 
ing nations  should  buy  the  producers'  boun- 
ty. This  theory  runs  afoul  of  reality.  The 
need  of  the  non-producers  Is  great,  but  their 
buying  power  is  puny.  And,  In  the  market- 
place, need  without  buying  power  Is  Im- 
potent. 

Still  another  major  problem,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  for  today  and  tomorrow,  Is 
closely  linked  to  the  pattern  of  production. 
It  Is  that  of  what  to  do  about  Jobs  for  the 
unskilled  and  uneducated.  Factories  offer 
almost  no  help  at  all.  The  gigantic  rise  In 
production  of  recent  years  has  called  for 
almost  no  Increase  In  manpower — on  the 
production  line. 

The  table  below  tells  the  story  beyond  the 
need  for  explanation.  It  traces  the  number  of 
production  workers  on  the  Job  in  Industry 
each  year  since  1950 — parallel  to  the  yearly 
Index  figures  for  Industrial  output. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  big  gainers  shown 
ttbove  spotlight  the  sophisticated  elements 
i>f  Industry.  This  Is  the  hallmark  of  today's 
j-rowth.  Old  basic  staples  like  Iron  and  steel 
lup  377^)  and  lumber  (up  219c)  are  not  the 
leaders. 

Production  of  such  things  as  machines  and 
'.nstruments  have  the  multiplier  effect  of 
■peedlng  up  the  production  of  other  things. 
They  herald  an  even  more  accelerated  flow 
irom  the  industrial  cornucopia. 

But  what  of  the  problems  whose  seeds  may 
sleep  In  this  rich,  productive  soil?  Could  one 
je  the  potential  of  overproduction?  Little 
has  been  heard  of  this  spectre  in  a  long 
time.  And  of  course  as  long  as  demand  keeps 
Rpace  of  the  factories,  not  much  Is  likely 
to  be  heard.  But  suppose  the  fecund  factories 
get  ahead? 

Nobody  can  write  off  the  possibility.  And 
anybody  pondering  It  must  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  Europe  and  Japan.  In  'West  Germany  and 
France,  Industrial  production  Is  some  60 7o 
above  the  1957-59  level.  In  Italy,  the  expan- 
sion is  116%.  And  In  Japan,  It  Is  a  roaring 


Year 

Workers 

Outpu 

1950.. 

12.523.030 

74.9 

1953.. 
1956 

14,055,0110 
13,436.000 

91.3 
99.9 

1959- . 
1962.. 
1965.. 
1968.. 

.   .         12.603.000 
12.488.  OUO 
13,434.000 

...       '14,363.000 

105  6 
118,  3 
!43.4 
161.2 

Footnote:  In  the  great  boom  of  1929,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  it  took  8,369,000  factory  pro- 
duction workers  to  turn  out  a  production 
index  of  38.4.  'With  the  production  efficiency 
of  those  days,  It  would  take  over  33  million 
workers  to  give  us  today's  output. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  real  miracle  of  mod- 
ern Industry — not  Just  that  it  produces  so 
much,  but  that  It  produces  It  with  bo  little 
muscle  power.  It  Is  the  Industrial  revolution 
In  crescendo. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  mechani- 
cal Invention,  men  have  fretted  constantly 
about  the  machine  destroying  Jobs.  That  It 
decreases  the  total  number  of  Jobs  In  an 
evolving  society  has  been  disproved  repeat- 
edly and  is  being  disproved  today,  tlnemploy- 
ment  right  now  Is  the  lowest  in  fourteen 
years.  But  that  this  giant  mechanical  power 
helps  shrink  the  market  for  uneducated 
minds  and  unskilled  hands  Is  pretty  much 
beyond  debate. 

The  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  this 
has  already  taken  place  on  the  farms.  Total 
farm  employment  today  In  this  country — the 
biggest  farm  producer  on  earth — Is  Just 
barely  above  four  million  It  was  nearly 
double  that  twenty  years  ago.  The  day  of 
mules  and  muscle  power  on  the  farm  is  Just 
about  gone. 

And  the  Impact,  of  course,  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  cities.  Millions  have  trekked  from 
the  fields  to  the  towns  since  World  'War  II 
as  machines  moved  among  the  rows  of  food 
and  fiber  to  do  the  work  of  hands.  Many 
a  city  father  worrying  about  riots  may  not 
know  It.  but  If  all  the  cotton  In  the  country 
were  still  picked  and  hoed  ("chopped")  by 
hand,  his  summer  sleep  would  be  more  serene. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FREDERICK  C.  BELEN. 
DEPUTY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  postal 
service  binds  together  the  economic, 
social,  and  business  life  of  the  Nation.  It 
successfully  processes  more  than  80  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  a  year — almost  as 
much  as  the  mail  volume  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  Yet  the  Post  Office 
Department  receives  recognition  most 
frequently  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
a  piece  of  mall  goes  astray.  Then  the 
critic's  voice  is  raised,  and  the  Depart- 
ment gets  the  kind  of  recognition  it 
earnestly  seeks  to  avoid. 

Tlie  Department  deserves  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  tremendous  daily  job  it 
does.  And  additionally  I  would  like  to 
mention  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ef- 
forts in  the  Department's  histo.y — an 
efTort  now  speeding  the  mail  with  greater 
efficiency  than  ever  before  and  biiiming 
benefits  to  the  Nation's  busines.=;  com- 
munity and  to  every  American.  I  refer 
to  the  cooperation  in  postal  matters  be- 
tween the  Nation's  businessmen  and  the 
postal  service. 

.A  major  architect  of  the  mutual-help 
program  participated  in  by  .some  20.000 
businessmen  representing  the  Depart- 
ment's largest  customers  is  Frederick  C. 
Belen.  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a 
native  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Beginning  in 
1961,  when  he  was  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  for  Operations.  Mr.  Belen  pio- 
neered the  nationwide  improved  mail 
service,  called  NIMS.  An  integral  part  of 
the  NIMS  program  were  the  Mail  Users 
Councils,  of  which  there  are  now  354  in 
cities  all  acro.ss  the  Nation — groups  dedi- 
cated to  better  service  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Belen,  a  persuasive  advocate  of 
business  and  government  working  to- 
gether and  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
our  Government,  recently  addressed  a 
bu.siness  and  civic  group  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  An  excellent  editorial  on 
his  address  appeared  in  the  January  6, 
1968.  issue  of  the  Daily  Tribune  of  Grand 
Haven.  Mich.,  witten  by  a  former  self- 
avowed  critic  of  the  postal  service,  now 
an  interested  supporter  of  po.stal  pro- 
grnms. 

After  hearing  Fred  Helen's  address, 
the  author  wrote: 

He  is  recognized  :.&  a  man  with  the  busl- 
:.ess  approach  to  problems,  a  public  official 
who  wants  to  get  thlr.gs  done.  He  Is 
convincing. 

This  is  praise  well  deserved.  If  there  is 
a  more  responsible,  more  effective  official 
in  our  Government  than  Fred  Belen.  I 
have  not  yet  met  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  coivent  that  the 
Daily  Tribune  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fresh  Look  at  Ovr  Postal  .System 

It  Is  easy  and  even  tempting  to  criticize 
most  anything  when  we  don't  know  much 
about  It. 

Certainly  this  wTlter  was  among  the  Igno- 
rant as  far  as  modern  postal  operations  are 
concerned.  He  had  voiced  his  share  of 
criticism. 

Our  ignorance  Is  still  abysmal  but  ■we  are 
a  little  less  inclined  to  expose  it  by  continu- 
ing outbursts  of  criticism. 
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Mayoe  Postmaster  Roy  Hlerholzer  .ind  his 
associate  Robert  Schmlclc.  thought  we  needed 
a  bit  of  education  Anyway  we  Joined  them 
recently  in  attending  a  briefing  and  Rotary 
luncheon  m  Grand  R.iplds  where  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  Frederlclc  C  Belen  of 
Washington    was    the    .'eatured    speaker 

Things  tre  happening  In  the  Post  Omce 
Dep.irtment  Belen  describes  the  current 
"happenings"  as  another  revolution 

Some  people  Insist  -.hat  Uncle  Sam  Is  los- 
ing the  race  In  trying  to  keep  the  malls 
abreast  of  the  accompanying  industrial  rev- 
olution. They  point  to  examples  here  and 
there  of  deteriorating  service  Mr  Belen  will 
dispute  si'me  if  not  most  of  these  accLisatK)ns. 

His  strongest  argument  is  based  on  the 
new  ripp"rt  rapidly  de\e'.oping  between  the 
business  community  and  his  department  He 
for  one  is  encouraging  this  trend  He  Is  rec- 
ognized as  I  man  wliii  the  business  approach 
to  problems  i  public  official  who  wants  to 
get  things  done    He  Is  convincing 

The  formation  of  Mall  Users  Councils  In 
our  large  cities  is  one  step  that  can  pri:ive 
useful,  he  believes  Part  ot  the  problem  rests. 
as  he  says,  with  the  user  of  the  malls.  Mall 
It  before  dUpatch  time  and  get  hours"  earlier 
dellv»rv  Dou't  dump  large  amounts  of  mail- 
ing without  giving  the  postal  officials  fair 
w.irnmg  U^e  the  Zip  ("odes  When  things  do 
go  wrong  protest  to  the  proper  officials  Re- 
member that  mailing  Is  growing  faster  than 
the  population  It  will  take  every  possible 
technological  advance  to  keep  up  with  the 
parade 

Some  of  the  innovations.  Belen  acknowl- 
edged are  still  only  m  partial  use.  They  have 
been  delayed  by  some  of  the  .same  pressures 
that  have  weighed  upon  business  He  sees  a 
great  future  for  the  national  processing  cen- 
ters of  which  Grand  Rapids  Is  one. 

One  can  assume  that  the  stepped-up  post 
office  public  relations  program  ;s  designed  to 
ease  the  criticism  stemming  from  higher 
post.il  rates  and  higher  department  costs  We 
,ire  sure  that  Belen  would  be  the  first  to 
.idmit  this.  But  he  would  be  likely  to  add 
that  better  cornmunu-atlons  in  his  buslnes.s. 
as  in  anv  other  business.  Is  ideally  a  year- 
round  bu.^lrjes.s,  crisis  or  no  crisis 

We  don't  write  this  as  an  apology.  In  the 
words  of  Mr  B -len.  his  recent  trip  to  Michi- 
gan, his  native  Michigan,  was  not  .i  "brain- 
washing '  'io  much  IS  a  '^now  ,lob  "  He  ob- 
viously put  h:s  best  foot  forward  But  he  has 
a  lot  more  on  the  ball  than  many  of  the 
federal  officials  In  high  pl.ioes  who  choose  to 
make  speeches.  We  Ljert.uiUy  agree  that  more 
CM\  he  ic  -ompllshed  when  business  and  gov- 
ernment work  together,  and  we  believe  he  is 
seek.nt;  usr  that  Time  will  prove  how  effec- 
tive this  approach  Is. 

Let  us  also  repeat  If  your  postal  service 
Is  lousy,  complain.  But  don't  complain  to 
your  neighbor,  go  straight  to  headquarters 
That's  what  the  nostal  offlcals  want,  and  it 
win  help. 


THE   COPPER   STRIKE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  proposal 
which  could  mean  progress  in  reaching 
a  settlement  of  the  nationwide  copper 
strike  that  has  now  been  on  for  almost 
7  months. 

A  special  throe-member  panel  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  on  Jan- 
uai-\-  24  to  assist  m  findinyi  a  .settlement. 
The  panel  has  put  forward  a  concrete 
proposal  which  would  define  three  cate- 
gories of  related  operations  within  which 
companywide  settlements  might  be 
sought 

For  many  weeks,  it  has  been  recog- 
nized that  it  is  the  issue  of  so-called 
industrywide  bargaining  which  has  pie- 
vented  a  settlement,  and,  to  a  great  de- 


cree, has  stopped  ba^^'aini!:^   on  any  of 
the  issues 

Just  last  week,  I  wrote  to  the  lour 
principal  producing  companies  and  to 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
leader  of  the  26-union  coalition,  urging 
Ihiit  the  companywide  baru'aining  issue 
be  made  the  .-iubject  of  intensified  nego- 
tiations along  with  all  other  Lssues 

In  that  letter  I  stated  it  as  my  opinion 
that  questions  as  to  wiicther  different 
plants  should  have  uniform  wage  rates, 
uniform  benefits,  and  uniform  contract 
expiration  dates  could  be  discussed  at 
bargaining  sessions  along  with  all  other 
issues, 

Tlie  special  mediation  panel  has  now 
stated  that  the  only  way  to  break  the 
Impasse  is  for  the  parties  to  put  aside 
their  preconditions  and  open  mten.slve 
bari^aining  within  three  groupings: 

Fust,  copper  minint;,  .smelting,  and  re- 
fining; 

Second,  units  producing  other  non- 
ferrous  metals:   and 

Third,  copper  wire  and  cable  and  brass 
fabrication. 

While  I  would  not  attempt  to  .ludge 
the  merits  of  the  mediation  panel's  .--ut-'- 
'^estion.  I  commend  that  group  for  ad- 
vancing a  concrete  proposal  on  which 
negotiation  could  izo  forward  on  the 
companywndc  bargaining;  issue.  I  urge 
both  sides  to  begin  intensive  negotia- 
tions at  once. 

Tlais  strike  has  now  idled  .some  60.000 
workers  for  almost  7  months.  Its  tx?o- 
nomic  impact  upon  Utah  and  other 
Western  States  has  been  very  creat.  and. 
for  some  communities  nearly  devasting. 
It  has  brought  misery  to  thou.sands  of 
families.  The  serious  economic  problems 
of  the  Nation  have  been  aggravated  by 
a  dollar  outflow  of  more  than  S300.000.- 
000  due  to  the  copper  strike  alone. 

The  con.sequences  will  undoubtedly  t>e 
felt  by  Utah's  copper  industry  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  With  a  -Aork  stop- 
page of  this  length,  it  is  inevitable  that 
tabr*cators  will  turn  to  other  materials 
as  substitutes  for  copper  where  this  can 
be  done 

It  is  also  apparent  from  the  economic 
statistics  that  many  workers  have  found 
.lobs  elsewhere  and  will  not  be  available 
lo  work  in  the  copper  industry  auain. 
Moreover,  such  a  prolonged  '.vork 
stoppage  is  certain  to  have  an  injurious  . 
effect  on  the  collective  bargainlni,-  proc- 
ess itself.  The  American  public  is  be- 
coming less  tolerant  of  stnkes  as  a  way 
of  settling  disagreements  in  collective 
baruaimng.  Alternatives  to  collective 
bargaining  are  bem.g  .seriously  proposed. 
Such  alternatives  can  mean  (inly  in- 
creased governmental  authority  In  the 
labor  relations  field  and  an  expanded 
role  for  government  m  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Record 
of  the  following:  my  letter  tx)  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp  .  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  Ana- 
'i-onda  Co  .  .'American  Smelting  &  Refin- 
.ng  Co..  and  United  Steelworkers.  to- 
gether with  the  joint  statement  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce 
concerning  the  report  of  the  special  me- 
diation panel;  and  the  report  itself. 
There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCTRfARY     16.    1968 

Gfntlemen:  I  am  wTltlng  both  the  pro- 
ducing companies  and  the  labor  ur.lons  In- 
volved in  the  nationwide  copper  strike  to 
urge  that  collective  bargaining  be  Intensified 
on  all  Issues,  Including  that  of  so-called 
rompany-wlde  bargaining.  It  Is  rec(\enlzed 
that  this  strike  Is  said  to  be  prolonged  by 
of.e  i>sue  onlv-  that  (  f  comp.my-wlde  bar- 
ttamuig.  .^ccordinct  to  press  reports,  one  com- 
p.iny  official  has  urged  the  unions  to  Ix-gln 
by  unconditionally  withdrawing  their  de- 
mand on  this  Issue  It  seems  t..i  me  that  In- 
rl.stlng  that  one  side  or  the  other  '  tincon- 
dttlonally"  withdraw  any  proposal  borders 
on  a  refusal  to  bargain.  Certainly  (juestlons 
as  to  whether  different  plants  should  have 
uniform  wage  rates,  uniform  beneflt.s.  and 
uniform  contract  expiration  dates,  can  be 
discussed  at  the  conference  table  along  with 
all  other  Issues. 

Also,  according  to  j>ress  reports.  It  h;is 
been  stated  that  a  demand  tor  conijinny- 
wlde  bargaining  is  'Illegal."  This  Is  a  matter 
of  law  and  It  should  not  be  In  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties  to  this  strike.  It  .should 
be  determined  by  the  proper  tribunal  Per- 
haps It  should  be  submitted  to  the  L.abnr 
Relations  Board  and  thence  to  the  District 
Court  If  the  Board's  decision  Is  not  accepta- 
ble to  both  .-^Ides  In  any  case,  determination 
of  the  legality  of  this  question  should  facili- 
tate bargaining  on  ether  Issues. 

This  strike  has  now  t:<vnc  on  for  nearlv 
seven  months  Some  60.000  workers  are  In- 
volved. Its  economic  Impact  upon  Utah  .'in<l 
other  western  sUites  has  been  very  great 
and.  for  some  cominunitles  nearly  devastat- 
ing. It  has  brought  misery  to  iliousands  of 
families.  The  very  serious  economic  problemr. 
of  the  nation  have  been  aggravated  bv  :; 
dollar  outflow  of  more  than  $300,000,000  due 
to  the  copper  strike  alone. 

This  human  .suffering  Is  the  grimmest  re- 
sult of  this  work  stoppage  But.  In  addition. 
•here  ,ire  two  questions  of  p.irtlcular  con- 
cern to  me. 

The  first  Is  Its  effect  on  Utah's  copper  In- 
dustry Copper  Is  a  world  commodity  Kven 
with  the  present  United  States  strike,  copper 
continued  to  be  available  to  consumers 
through  October  The  Industry  states  that 
the  loss  of  US  refined  production  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  was  approaching  500.000  tons  nt 
that  time.  With  no  settlement  in  sight,  how- 
ever, it  Is  Inevitable  that  fabricators  will 
turn  to  other  materials  as  .substitutes  lor 
copper  where  they  can  do  so.  It  Is  also  ap- 
parent from  the  economic  statistics  that 
many  'jvorkers  have  found  Jobs  elsewhere 
,tnd. With  a  strike  of  this  length,  win  not 
again  Ije  available  as  copper  workers  Even 
should  a  settlement  be  reached  soon,  this 
strike  could  have  a  permanently  debilitating 
etfect  on  copper  production  In  the  state  of 
Utah. 

My  second  concern  Is  the  effect  on  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  Itself.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  American  public 
is  becoming  less  tolerant  of  strikes  as  a 
means  of  settling  disagreements  In  collective 
bargaining.  Our  people  will  not  stand  for 
unlimited  work  stoppages  Alternatives  to 
collective  barealnlng  are  being  seriously  pro- 
posed. Such  alternatives  can  mean  only  one 
ihlna— the  substitution  of  a  labor  court  i  r 
of  a  government  administrative  agency  f' r 
free  collective  bargaining  Inevitably,  such 
a  change  would  greatly  Increase  the  role  if 
government  In  'Me  business  .ifTalrs  of  the 
nation. 

I  am  sure  our  citizens  do  not  wish  to  see 
rtir  copper  Industry  injured  In  relation  to 
frrelgn  pr.^ducers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  our  copper  workers  discrim- 
inated against  In  relation  to  those  In  other 
industries  Last  August.  I  urged  that  a  fact- 
lindlng  bt>ard  be  appointed  by  the  P>resldent 
Even  though  this  has  now  been  done,  and 
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we  lue  hop>eful  that  Its  work  may  help  settle 
the  strike.  I  believe  It  Is  the  conviction  of 
the  American  people  that  all  labor  disputes 
should  be  settled  between  the  unions  and 
the  companies  concerned. 

I   renew   my   plea   that   both   sides  In   this 
strike  begin  at  once  Intensive  negotiations 
embracing  nil  Issues, 
Sincerely. 

Fr.ink  E    Moss, 

US.  Senator. 

JliINT    STATlTMrNT    ON     CoPPFR    PANEL    REPORT 
BY    '^r.CRrTAHTES    OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR 

W?  received  today  the  report  of  the  special 
thre^-n^mher  panel  in  tlie  prolonged  copper 
strike.  We  regret  tlrU  the  p.mel  had  to  report 
to  us  that  the  parties  have  been  unable  to 
re.ich  agreement  However,  we  appreciate  the 
dedication  with  which  the  p:inel  worked  on 
this  matter  and  share  their  view  that  a  basis 
does  exist  for  a  prompt  resolution  of  the 
dispute. 

The  public  hearlivs  and  t)rivatc  meetings 
the  panel  conducted  with  the  companies  and 
unions  brought  out  clc.irly  that  the  issue  of 
"compatiy-wide  bargaining"  Is  blocking  a  set- 
tlement 

We  agree  with  this  distinguished  panel 
that  the  only  way  to  reach  a  fair  and  speedy 
solution  to  this  dispute  is  for  the  parties  to 
discard  their  rigid  preconditions  for  settle- 
ment and  to  begin  bargaining  immediately 
on  the  basis  of  the  panel's  suggestions. 

The  panel  .stated  that  bnrgainlng  should 
concentrate  on  the  economic  Issues  but 
should  also  include  di.scusslon  of  uniform 
expiration  dates  rnd  equality  of  treatment 
within    these   three    i-ategorles: 

(1)  Copper  mining,  smelting  and  refining; 
1 2  I  xmits  producing  other  non-ferrous  metals 
and  I  3)  copper  wire  and  cable  and  brass  fab- 
rication. 

We  feel  the  guidelines  suggested  by  the 
panel  members  i  Professor  George  W.  Taylor, 
the  Rt  Rev  Mssr.  George  G.  Hiaglns  and 
George  E.  Reedv»  provide  a  soimd  bnsis  for 
ending  the  dispute  which,  is  catising  severe 
economic  liardship  to  the  parties  involved 
and  to  a  number  of  areas  of  the  country  and 
Is  hpvincr  a  serious  advrr-e  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's hal.ince  of  payments  position.  We 
strongly  urge  t!ie  parties  to  resume  bargain- 
ing Immediately  vithln  the  framework  of 
these  suggestions  The  national  Interest  re- 
quires a  prompt  settlement  of  this  dispute. 


February  17,  1968. 

Hon     .■\I.EXANDFR  B    TROWBRIDGE, 

^rrrptaTii  of  Commerce. 
Washinatov.  D.C. 
Hon.  W.  WrLi-ARD  Wirtz. 
Seeretary  of  Labor, 
Wa-thington,  DC. 

Delar  Mr.  Secretaries:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  the  Report  of  the  Spveclal  Panel  you 
appointed  to  assl.st  In  finding  a  settlement  to 
the  strike  in  the  copf>er  industry. 

Sincerely. 

Dr.  George  W.  Taylor.  Chairman. 

Rt.   Rev    ^Lser.   George   G.   Higgins. 

George  E.  Reedy. 


Report  to  the  Sfcretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Labor   on    the   Copper    Dispute 

On  .January  24.  1968  you  appointed  the 
uiidersigned  to  serve  as  a  !)anel  to  assist  In 
finding  a  settlement  to  the  prolonged  strike 
m  the  Nation's  copper  industry.  In  a  joint 
statement  announcing  our  appointment  you 
req'R's"''d  the  panel  "to  meet  immediately 
with  the  companies  nnd  with  the  unions  and 
to  assist  them  and  us  in  finding  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  fair  and  equitable  solution."  We 
were  further  requested  to  advise  you  of  our 
progress  and  of  whatever  other  action  might 
be  appropriate. 

.At  our  initial  meeting  on  January  26, 
19G8.  following  a  briefing  by  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  on   the  history  of  this  dispute  and 


the  collective  bargaining  and  mediation  ef- 
forts up  to  that  time,  the  panel  concluded 
that  It  should  hold  public  hearings  In  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  parties'  own  views 
on  the  Issues  Impeding  settlement  and  their 
suggestions  as  to  procedures  to  expedite 
agreement.  Hearings  were  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  January  28  and  telegrams  were  dis- 
patched to  each  of  the  foiu  major  copper 
I^roducers  (Kennecott,  Anaconda,  Phelps- 
Dodge,  and  American  Smelting  and  Refining) 
and  representatives  of  the  26  unions  In- 
volved asking  them  to  address  themselves  nt 
the  hearings  to  the  following  matters: 

"1.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  issue  of 
company-wide  bargaining  and  reliited  issties 
are  Impeding  a  resolution  of  this  ttispute  To 
what  extent  is  this  a  factual  statement  and 
what  Is  your  attitude  on  this  Issue? 

"2.  What  procedural  steps  should  be  taken 
to  expedite  the  overall  resolution  of  this 
dispute?" 

The  public  hearings  and  a  series  cf  priv.ito 
meetings  held  with  each  of  the  companies 
and  the  unions  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
Issue  of  "company-wide  bar:ialning"  is  im- 
peding settlement.  Hov.ever.  these  discus- 
sions also  revealed  a  i-re.w  \ariance  among 
and  between  the  various  companies  and  the 
unions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  At 
the  very  least  the  hearings  and  our  meetings 
were  helpful  in  clarifying  the  elements  of 
the  issue.  We  must  report  to  you,  however. 
that  up  to  the  present  time  our  explorations 
have  not  been  successful  in  proc'ucing  a 
settlement. 

The  Issue  which,  to  this  d'lte.  has  served 
as  an  effective  deterrent  to  meiningful  nego- 
tiations bears  the  label  "cf)inpany-v.ide  bar- 
gaining." To  both  the  Unions  and  the  com- 
panies the  phrase  appeared  to  he  self-ex- 
planatory. But  on  examination  it  developed 
Into  a  complex  question  of  bargaining  struc- 
ture which  neither  p.aty.  in  the  view  of  the 
panel,  could  define  at  first  with  precision  cr 
clarity. 

This  early  inability  to  state  the  exic 
terms  of  the  subject  in  contention,  howe\c-r. 
did  not  mitigate  the  adamant  insistence  of 
both  the  unions japd  the  management  of  the 
companies  that  the  other  side  capitulate 
totally  on  the  Issue.  To  each,  the  phrase  has 
the  character  of  a  categorical  imperative.  .\s 
long  as  there  Is  no  flexibility,  the  question  is 
not  amenable  to  give-and-take  resolution 
The  only  pos,sible  outcome,  if  this  !ine  were 
to  be  pursued,  would  be  the  eventual  ex- 
haustion and  surrender  of  one  of  the  con- 
tenders. 

The  terms  In  which  the  demand  was  origi- 
nally stated  and  rejected  obscured  an  under- 
lying issue  which  could  have  been  explored 
more  fruitfully.  If  the  question  is  restated 
in  terms  of  a  search  for  the  appropriate  bar- 
gaining unit  or  units,  progress  becomes  pos- 
sible. It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  new  labor- 
management  situation  In  the  copper  indus- 
try arising  from  the  merger  of  the  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  union  with  the  United 
Steel  Workers  and  the  persistence  of  26  di- 
verse labor  organizations  in  holdine  together 
on  a  common  bargaining  position.  These 
represent  not  only  new  structural  realities 
but  new  motivations  on  the  part  of  the 
union  members.  Some  accommodations  to 
these  changed  conditions  is  essential  for 
both  sides. 

At  this  wTltIng,  no  great  desire  to  achieve 
such  an  accommodation  is  evident  However. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings  and  explora- 
tory conversations,  certain  specifics  emerged. 
■The  unions  Insist  that  whatever  else  com- 
panywide bargaining  may  mean,  there  are 
three  basic  ingredients  which  represent  ab- 
solute preconditions  for  negotiations: 

(al  Common  expiration  dates  for  all  labor- 
management  contracts  within  a  company. 
Including  Its  subsidiaries  In  the  non-ferrous 
metals  Indtistry. 

(bl  A  companywide  economic  "package" 
to  be  applied  equally  to  each  unit  within 


a  company,  making  some  minor  allowances 
for  local  conditions. 

(c)  An  accepted  rule  within  each  corpora- 
tion that  settlement  must  be  achieved  at  all 
operations  before  any  operations  are  re- 
sumed. 

The  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
jected these  preconditions  nnd  said  the  pres- 
ent bargaining  arrangements  (perhaps  with 
minor  modifications)  should  be  retained. 
They  asserted  that  there  must  be  separate 
economic  treatment  for  the  several  "different 
businesses"    within    their    corporate    struc- 

tlU'i'S. 

It  appeared  to  the  panel  that  these  prln- 
cipl'-s  identified  clearly  :is  ti'ie  "roadblock" 
issue  the  question  of  how  viable  bargaining 
units  should  be  constituted  In  this  Industry. 
We  sought — without  avail — to  persuade  the 
parties  to  drop  preconditions  and  seek  a 
practical  answer  to  this  question  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations.  The  roadblock,  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  still  in  existence. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  a  determination 
of  the  units  which  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  constimmntion  of  collective  bargaln- 
iuK  agreements  in  this  industry  would  still 
leave  many  perplexing  and  diiricult  questions 
to  be  resolved.  An  attack  upon  these  ques- 
tions, bednnlng  Immediately,  could  merge 
into  a  resolution  of  the  structural  problem 
itself. 

In  our  judgment,  the  only  way  to  break 
the  impa-sse  Is  for  the  parties  to  shelve  their 
respective  "preconditions"  as  presently 
■^tated  and  open  intensive  bargaining  on  the 
.-ubstantive  issues  within  the  following 
LToupings: 

1.  Copper  mining,  smelting  and  refining. 

2.  Units  producing  other  non-ferrous 
liietals. 

:^  Copper  wire  and  cable  and  brass  fabri- 
cation. 

This  bargaining,  if  course  should  c^ihcen- 
trate  on  the  economic  issues  but  should  also 
comprise  discussion  of  uniform  expiration 
dates  and  equality  of  treatment  within  these 
groupings.  Collective  bargaining  on  this  basis 
could  bring  forth  the  facts  upon  which  viable 
bargaining  units  could  be  built  lor  the 
future. 


THE  NORTHERN  RIO  GRANDE  RE- 
SOURCE CONSERVATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
call  for  personal  involvement  is  growing 
throughout  America  today.  People  want 
to  have  more  say  and  a  larger  part  In 
programs  which  have  to  do  with  their 
welfare. 

Tliis  is  a  basic  concept  of  the  northern 
Rio  Grande  resource  conservation  and 
development  project  in  New  Mexico.  Lo- 
cal people  in  this  8-milllon-acre  area  In 
the  north-central  part  of  the  State  are 
rediscovering  the  vast  potential  of  their 
historic  and  scenic  land.  They  are  attack- 
ing unemployment,  low  income,  lack  of 
processing  and  marketing  facilities,  and 
land  and  water  resource  problems.  To- 
gether, they  have  analyzed  their  needs 
and  potentials,  brought  them  into  better 
focus,  and  planned  a  course  of  action. 
They  now  have  an  amazing  redevelop- 
ment job  underway. 

Federal  help  for  the  northern  Rio 
Grande  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment project  is  coordinated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  The  SCS  gives 
technical  and  financial  assistance  in 
resource  development  and  provides  coor- 
dination for  other  agencies  and  groups 
which  are  in  a  position  to  help  in  other 
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ways  Help  comes  from  many  fields — 
from  conservation,  highway,  health,  em- 
ployment, planning,  engineering,  his- 
toric, and  economic  opportunity  agen- 
cies 

People  of  several  racial  origins  are 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  In  the  total 
development  of  the  potential  of  their 
natural  resources — and  of  their  people 
This  IS  extremely  significant  in  the 
northern  Rio  Grande  area  The  neces- 
sarily cooperative  nature  of  their  project 
is  helping  to  pierce  cultural  and  language 
barriers  which  for  decades  have  ham- 
pered the  growth  of  the  area. 

Pablo  Roybal.  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect's steering  committee,  put  it  this  way: 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment program  Is  people,  people  working  to- 
gether to  better  themselves,  to  improve  their 
community — ma)c;ng  it  .i  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  work  and  play — for  theniselves 
and  for  their  children 

Among  the  sponsors  of  the  project  are 
11  soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
five  county  commissions;  eight  villages, 
towns  and  cities:  12  State  auencies.  and 
a  water-u.sers  a.^^ociat.ion.  And  the  list 
of  others  -a  ho  are  cooperating  locally  Is 
a  long  and  revealing  one.  I  mention  this 
becau.^e  it  is  this  local  interest  and  sup- 
port which  IS  at  the  core  of  the  project's 
success. 

Local  people  have  proposed  about  200 
project  measures  which  they  expect  to 
carry  out  with  their  own  funds  and  fa- 
cilitie.'^  and  with  technical,  financial,  and 
long-term  credit  assistance  from  avail- 
able sources. 

They  are  makinij  consistent  gains  in 
getting  things  accomplished. 

Some  examples  are: 

First  A  fi  le  restaurant  with  lodging 
and  lecreational  facilities  has  created 
new  'obs  for  local  people,  created  an  out- 
let for  locally  ^:rown  specialty  crops,  and 
brought  business  to  weaving  shops,  laun- 
dries, and  other  services  m  the  area.  The 
new  enterprise  has  stimulated  the  com- 
munity s  economv  by  an  estimated 
SI 00, 000  annually 

Seco.nd  A  new  automated  sawmill  will 
produce  200  man-years  of  employment. 

Th;.d  A  new  processing  facility  which 
produces,  processes,  and  markets  posole. 
chicos,  chile,  harina  de  atole.  havas.  and 
other  native  foods,  also  provides  an  out- 
let f-TT  locally  ijrowing  specialty  crops. 
It  will  increase  the  community's  income 
by  560,000  annually  and  provide  addi- 
tional employment. 

Fourth  A  woodland  product  cooper- 
ative, organized  for  proce.s.-;in5  and  ma:- 
ketinij  wood  products,  will  provide  em- 
ployme:u  opportunities  for  23  families, 

Fi!'.*^  A  new  highway  will  provide  ac- 
cess tu  the  Red  River  and  Taos  ski  areas 
and  add  150  man-years  of  employment, 

Six*h  Natural  gaslines  have  been  ex- 
tended into  some  of  the  communities 
More  than  .50  communities  have  com- 
pleted initial  pha.ses  of  ditch  improve- 
ment projects 

I  could  %o  on  enumerat.ng  the  varied 
activities  that  are  taking  place.  Let  me 
say  that  during  1967  about  .52  million 
additional  income  was  pumped  into  the 
area— income  brought  about  by  new, 
continuing  jobs  created  by  project  meas- 


ures and  by  activities  generated  by  the 
installation  of  other  measures  during  the 
year. 

The  northern  Rio  Grande  resource 
conservation  and  development  project  in 
New  Mexico  is  ju.st  one  of  41  authorized 
for  Federal  help  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  authority  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  It  was  one  of  the 
first  authorized  The  others  are  also 
showing  what  this  kind  of  effort  can  do  to 
stimulate  an  area  to  help  itself  when 
given  the  opportunity.  Things  are  hap- 
pening in  these  areas.  Tlie  projects  are 
not  a  panacea  for  all  problems,  but  they 
are  certainly  moving  the  i-conomy  off 
dead  center  and  pushing  it  ahead  at  a 
sound  pace. 


CASE  FOR  SURTAX  NOT  YET  MADE 

Mr.  PROXAHRE.  Mr  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "A  Mixed  Economic 
Bag,  '  published  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  hits  right  at  the  Achilles 
heel  of  the  administration's  argument 
for  a  tax  increase.  As  the  editorial  states. 
the  economic  picture  which  administra- 
tion witnesses  have  painted  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  just  does  not  jive 
with  the  performance  of  many  of  the 
economic  indicators. 

We  have  t)een  hearing  that  the  eco- 
nomic boom  forecast  for  last  year  was 
temporarily  stalled  during  the  fall  by 
strikes.  And  that  the  substantial  im- 
provement of  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber indicators  more  clearly  reflected  the 
strength  of  the  economy. 

How  then  do  we  inteniret  the  worsen- 
ing of  .some  important  indicators  in 
Januan,-'  The  decline  in  the  Federal  Re- 
ser'.e  Board  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion of  0.6  point  in  January,  following 
monthly  increases  since  September, 
hardly  .supports  the  prognosis  of  an  ac- 
celerating economic  boom.  In  the  housing 
industry,  the  encouraging  rebound  In 
JanuaiT  starts  was  overshadowed  by  a 
16-percent  decline  in  permits  for  future 
projects. 

On  the  plus  side  were  increases  in  per- 
sonal income  and  a  decline  m  unemploy- 
ment Yet  these  improvements  give  only 
partial  encouragement.  The  increase  in 
personal  income  in  January  was  smaller 
than  in  December.  And  the  decline  in  un- 
employment to  :5  5  percent  was  accom- 
panied by  a  shortening  of  the  workweek 
to  a  level  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  6' 
months  and  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
women  in  the  labor  force. 

This  "mixed  bag  of  economic  Indlca- 
tors'  as  the  Po.^t  aptly  terms  it.  is  hardly 
a  sound  basis  for  declaring,  as  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  the  Treasur\'  did  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  last  week, 
"that  the  economy  is  in  iirave  danger  of 
excessive  overheating." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

.A   MixtD  ECONOMIC  Bag 

Kl  the  time  when  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  H  Powler  was  assuring  the  Joint 
ECDnomlc  Committee  that  "the  economy  Is 
In  ^ruve  danger  nt  excessive  overheating," 
•he  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  that 
industrial   production  declined   In   January. 


It  requires  more  than  a  single  month's  sta- 
tistic to  determine  changes  In  trend,  and 
in  any  case  It  seems  likely  that  advance  of 
ir.dustrlal  production  will  resume  In  Feb- 
ruary. But  the  fact  that  It  declined  hi 
January  hardly  squares  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  demand  pressures  so 
strong  .IS  to  reqiUre  higher  taxes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index  of  in- 
dustrial production,  which  had  been  rislnsj 
since  September,  fell  by  0.8  point  In  Janu- 
iry.  Automobile  assemblies  accounted  lor 
.1  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  decline 
In  the  total  Index  and  Iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction accounted  for  a  little  less  than  .. 
third.  Auto  production  was  slowed  dowi. 
by  wildcat  strikes  against  General  Motors 
and  Iron  and  .steel  production  Is  now  .-aki 
to  l)e  expanding  briskly.  So  it  Is  possible  tha* 
>peclal,"  nonrecurring  factors  may  account 
for  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  decline  in 
total  Industrial  production.  But  they  do 
not  explain  the  t-harp  decline  in  the  output 
•jf  radio  and  television  sets  or  the  smaller 
dips  In  the  output  of  electrical  machinery, 
textile  and  leather  products  and  the  entire 
category  of  consumer  staples. 

Other  economic  indicators  are  emitting 
mixed  signals.  Personal  Income  in  Janu- 
ary rose  but  the  gain  was  much  smaller  than 
in  December,  the  month  in  which  the  lu.Tip 
sum,  retroactive  pay  Increases  were  uccorded 
to  the  military  and  civilian  employes  it 
the  Federal  Government.  Private  housing 
starts,  after  declining  sharply  In  December— 
from  1,590,000  to  1,243,000 — recovered  • 
1,445.000  In  January,  the  same  level  .as  !;. 
September. 

What  we  have  Is  a  mixed  bag  of  economic 
indicators  which  suggests  that  the  recover- 
from  last  year's  quasi  recession  is  proceed- 
ing, but  In  a  bumpy  fashion.  Over  all,  t\\:- 
economy  Is  very  likely  to  make  a  good  sho-r- 
ing  In  the  first  half  of  this  year.  It  does 
not  follow  that  there  will  be  "excessive  over- 
heating." That  prognosis,  advanced  by  the 
.Administration's  economic  doctors,  is  stl,: 
unconvincing. 


AARP-NRTA  SUPPORT  MONTOYA 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  BILL 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6.  I  reintroduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  iS.  2936)  to  provide  a  much-needed 
bentflt  to  the  aged  of  this  country.  I  wa.^ 
pleased  to  have  been  joined  at  the  out- 
.set  by  32  Senators  as  cosponsors  in  this 
elTort  to  extend  the  coverage  of  medicare 
to  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  pre- 
scription drugs.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on 
numerous  occasions  before,  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs  has  been  a  heavy  and 
often  unbearable  burden  on  the  elderly 
of  this  country  who,  while  living  on  fixed 
and  usually  meager  incomes,  must  ex- 
pend hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  on  life- 
.-.avmg  prescription  drugs. 

I  have  been  heartened  by  the  response 
which  I  have  had  since  reintroducing 
this  measure.  In  addition  to  the  original 
33  sponsors,  other  Senators  have  since 
coined  in  cosponsoring  this  proposal.  I 
have  additionally  recei. -d  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  from  individuals  ex- 
pressing their  support  of  this  bill  and 
outlining  for  me  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience the  costly  burden  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  on  their  .small  budgets. 

State  agencies  involved  with  adminis- 
tering programs  for  the  aged  have  also 
expre.ssed  their  complete  approval  of  S 
2936 

Perhaps  most  indicative,  however,  of 
the  merits  of  S  2936  has  been  the  tre- 
mendous support  which  I  have  received 
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fiom  the  national  organizations  which 
lepiesent  millions  of  elderly  citizens 
throughout  this  Nation.  One  such  or- 
ganization is  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons-National  Retired 
reachers  \ssociatlon,  with  headquarters 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  AARP- 
NRTA  is  really  two  organizations  in  one 
which  lends  it  even  greater  significance. 

N.ATTONAL     RETIRED     TEACHEKS     ASSOCIATION 
(NRTA) 

Ti.e  NRTA  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organization  of  retired  school  personnel 
dedicated  to  doing  something  about  the 
jjroblems  facing  retired  teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  others  who  have  served  in 
the  Nation's  education  system. 

In  1947.  a  small  group  of  retired 
teachers  banded  together  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus.  to  form  the  NRTA  for  the  spe- 
nfic  purpose  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  retired  teachers.  The  $2  annual 
dues  entitle  the  200,000  members  to 
many  exclusive  services,  including 
iniblications,  legislative  representation. 
drugs  at  substantial  savings,  travel,  in- 
.^urance.  preretirement  programs,  re- 
ligious activities  and  seminars,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  benefits. 

.\MErJCAN    ASSOCIATION   OF  RETIRED   PERSONS 
(AARP) 

The  larger  of  the  two  groups,  the 
AARP,  likewise  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartl- 
.^an  organization.  The  AARP  is  composed 
of  retired  persons  dedicated  to  doing 
something  about  the  problems  facing 
iilder  persons  in  the  United  States. 

AARP  was  founded  in  1958  by  the 
iounder  of  the  NRTA.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus,  in  order  to  give  all  retired  per- 
.^ons  the  privileges  and  services  already 
available  to  the  NRTA  which  Dr.  Andrus 
iiad  founded  in  1947.  By  1968  the  mem- 
ijership  of  AARP  has  grown  to  over  a 
million  persons.  Essentially  the  same 
oencfits  are  available  to  AARP  members 
as  are  NRTA  members. 

Mr.  President,  the  AARP-NRTA  has 
raditionally — much  to  its  credit — been 
an  extremely  responsible  organization. 
While  always  working  for  the  welfare  of 
its  members,  it  has  nonetheless  been  se- 
lective in  the  legislative  proposals  which 
:t  has  j^upported.  The  AARP-NRTA  real- 
zes  that  realistically  we  carmot  possibly 
provide  the  aged  of  this  country  with  all 
the  benefits  that  we  should  rightly  pro- 
vide Th.us,  it  does  not  advocate  nor  sup- 
port impossible  demands.  With  this 
Thouuht  in  mind  their  support  of  S.  2936 
becomes  even  more  indicative  of  the 
merits  of  this  measure. 

I  xholeheartedly  welcome  the  support 
of  the  entire  I'i  million  members  of  the 
AARP-NRTA.  and  I  congratulate  the 
members  for  the  excellent  leadership 
which  they  have  in  Miss  Cecilia  O'Neil, 
president  of  NRTA;  Mr.  George  W. 
Schluderberg,  president  of  AARP;  Mr. 
Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  executive  director,  na- 
tional and  international  affairs;  and 
their  entire  legislative  council.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  been  working  closely  with — 
and  I  commend  highly— their  very  astute 
legislative  representative,  Mr.  Ernest 
GidGings.  and  his  fine  assistant,  Mr.  Jim 
Reuben. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me,  dated  February 
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12, 1968,  expressing  the  support  of  the  1 V4 
million  members  of  the  AARP-NRTA  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons-National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association, 

Washington,  DC,  February  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montgya. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Montota:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
which  represent  over  one  and  one-quarter 
million  older  Americans.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  concern  with  the  problems  of  the 
high  drug  expense  that  the  retired  people  of 
this  country  face. 

We  Join  with  other  interested  organiza- 
tions in  pledging  our  support  to  you  and  your 
cosponsors  of  S.  2936. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  Giddings, 
Legislative  Representative. 


CRIME      REDUCED      IN      MIAMI 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  article 
from  the  February  19  New  York  Times 
reporting  that  Miami.  Fla..  has  exper- 
ienced a  sharp  reduction  in  crime  since 
the  police  began  their  "get-tough"  pol- 
icy in  that  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Miami  Police  Say   Tough   Policy   Has  Crx 
Crime  in  Negro  Areas 


"The  N.A.A.C.P.  was  going  to  come  down 
here  and  flght  the  thing  but  they  never 
showed  up,"  Chief  Headley  said.  "The  Civil 
Liberties  Union  was  going  to  get  an  Injunc- 
tion against  me.  but  nothing  happened." 

Reaction  within  the  Negro  areas  continued 
to  be  mixed,  as  It  was  Immediately  after  the 
policy  was  announced. 

Resentment  is  said  to  be  strong  among 
young  adults,  who  are  the  annotmced  tar- 
get of  the  policy.  Police  patrols  customarily 
enter  pool  rooms  and  bars  and  frisk  the  oc- 
cupants for  guns  and  other  weapons, 

SOME    FAVOR    POLICY 

Negro  spokesmen  say  older  residents  of  the 
districts  and  small  merchants  who  were 
the  repeated  victims  of  muggings  and  rob- 
beries, strongly  favor  the  new  policy. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Gibson,  a  Negro  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  said  tempers  were  near  the 
boiling  point  two  weeks  ago  following  an 
Incident  in  which  two  police  officers  al- 
legedly stripped  a  17-year-old  Negro  to  his 
underwear  and  dangled  him  by  his  heels 
from  an  expressway  overpass. 

The  youth,  Robert  Owens,  was  said  to 
l-.ave  made  a  sarcastic  remark  to  Patrolman 
Jerry  Edwards  and  John  Creekmore  while 
the  two  were  searching  patrons  in  a  pool 
hall. 

.•\s  word  of  the  Incident  sped  through  the 
Negro  district.  Chief  Headley  moved  to  avert 
an  explosion  by  suspending  the  two  ofBcers 
and  requesting  inquiry  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Mr.  Edwards  resigned 
from  the  force. 

"These  officers  abu.sed  their  authority  and 
I  won't  stand  for  that."  Chief  Headley  said. 

Father  Gibson  said  "the  Negro  people  feel 
the  Chief  encouraged  this  sort  of  thing  with 
his  'get  tough'  talk." 

"They  feel  he  has  licensed  the  men  on  the 
force  to  violate  people's  rights  and  the  offi- 
cers will  have  solace  from  the  higher  ups 
when  they  do,"  Father  Gibson  said. 


Miami,  February  17.— Police  Department 
figures  show  a  sharp  drop  in  crime  In  Mi- 
ami's Negro  areas  since  Police  Chief  Walter 
E.  Headley  announced  his  get-tough  policy 
more  than  six  weeks  ago. 

However,  a  number  of  Negro  spokesmen 
continue  to  express  concern  over  its  effect 
on  the  city's  race  relations. 

Statistics  released  today  by  the  Miami 
Police  Department  showed  that  71  robberies 
were  committed  In  the  city's  three  Negro 
districts  m  January,  compared  with  188  In 
December.  This  represents  a  drop  of  62  per 
cent. 

Chief  Headley  announced  on  Dec.  28  that 
he  would  send  patrols  reinforced  with  police 
dogs  and  shotguns  Into  the  Negro  districts 
with  orders  to  crack  down  on  young  Negroes 
who  the  chief  said  were  "taking  advantage 
of  civil  rights." 

The  announcement  met  with  sharp  criti- 
cism from  civil  rights  leaders  in  Miami  and 
across  the  nation,  but  the  Miami  City  Com- 
mission supported  Chief  Headley  and  the 
tough  enforcement  policy  has  continued. 

ROBBERY   STATISTICS 

Police  statistics  for  January,  the  first  full 
month  the  new  policy  was  In  effect,  show 
that  robberies  throughout  the  city  declined 
by  45  per  cent,  from  299  in  December  to  163 
m  January.  The  same  statistics  show  that 
whereas  62  per  cent  of  the  robberies  took 
place  In  the  Negro  districts  in  December, 
the  same  districts  accounted  for  only  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  January. 

Chief  Headley  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  the  program  so  far  and  said  It 
would  be  continued  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
show  success. 

He  said  he  had  received  no  complaints 
about  the  tougher  policy  from  "any  law- 
abiding  citizen"  In  Miami.  He  said  he  had 
received  about  8,000  letters  and  telegrams 
from  people  all  over  the  country  and  that 
only  22  of  these  opposed  his  stand. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  705,  H.R.  2516. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  biU  (H.R.  2516)  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  As)x.  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  he  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
YoT'NC !  without  losing  my  riKht  to  the 
floor;  and  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  notwithstanding 
rulo  VIII  in  speaking  out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  mcognized  for 
45  minutes  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  mav  proceed  out  of  order 

Now  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recog- 
nized 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING— NEEDED  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  AMERICAN  FAMILIES 

Mr.  YOL^NO  of  Ohio.  Mr  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  bv  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  382  to  4,  pas.sed  the 
tnith-m-lendniu'  biU.  which  irreatly  :m- 
proved  the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  last 
year  While  we  m  the  Senate  did  pass 
what  we  considered  at  the  time  a  ver>' 
adequate  truth-in-lending  bill,  the  other 
body  added  important  amendments  to 
provide  additional  protection  for  Amer- 
ican consumers,  and  this  im.proved  legis- 
lative proposal  will  ver>'  shortly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  This  is  ;n  great 
part  due  to  the  perseverance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Repre.sentative  from  Missouri, 
Mrs  Leonore  K.  Sulliv.^n.  This  out- 
standing lady  deser\-es  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  Americans. 

I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  accept 
the  House  .imendments  and  am  hopeful 
that  this  needed  legislative  proposal  will 
be  enacted  into  law  without  much  fur- 
ther delay 

While  most  American  families  tr\'  to 
avoid  personal  debt,  more  and  more 
Americans  have  become  accustomed  to 
making  installment  payments  on  prac- 
tically everv  sort  of  'nircha.se  from  home 
mortgages  to  department  store  revolv- 
ing charge  accounts.  It  is  ^aid  that  debts 
of  the  public  generally  now  have 
reached  an  amazing  total  of  $312  billion 
and  the  annual  interest  payments  alone 
amount  to  $22  billion  Because  of  In- 
adequate regulations,  men  and  women, 
even  tiiose  regarded  as  fiTigal  and  care- 
ful m  the  purchases  they  make,  are 
frequently  unaware  of  the  amount  they 
are  paying  in  interest  charges  One  rea- 
son IS  that  m  sales  contracts,  chattel  and 
real  estate  mortgages,  or  various  install- 
ment purchases,  such  additional  charges 
are  often  stated  in  confusing  or  mislead- 
ing terms  For  example,  a  customer  m.ay 
be  told  that  the  finance  rate  is  I'j  per- 
cent per  m.onth  when  the  actual  yearly 
rate  of  interest  may  be  as  high  as  40 
percent  In  many  instances  consumers 
involved  in  long-term  installment  plans 
end  up  paying  more  m  accumulated  in- 
terest payments  than  the  original  price 
of  the  product  itself. 

There   is   a   growing  communications 


gap  ijetween  txirrowers  and  lenders  and 
consumers  and  sellers  as  a  result  of  the 
multiple  and  sometime  devious  methods 
Imposed  in  stating  or  even  failing  to 
mention  financial  charges  by  those  of- 
fering consumer  credit. 

The  bill  ixissed  by  the  other  body  pro- 
vides a  woikable  solution  to  bridge  this 
needless  gap  of  misunderstanding  t>e- 
tween  debtor  and  creditor.  It  will  bring 
en  end  to  longstanding  practices  by 
which  credit  terms  have  often  been 
stated  in  misleading  monthly  i)ercentage 
rates  well  below  the  true  annual  rate. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  po.ssible  for 
every  housewife  and  family  breadwinner 
to  be  a  financial  expert  or  mathematical 
genius  Tx)  frequently  the  public  gener- 
ally acts  hastilv  and  without  computing 
the  ultimate  costs  involved  m  connection 
with  purchases  or  other  transactions. 
Thus,  most  jx'ople  are  often  at  the  mercy 
of  experts  who  have  spent  long  \ears 
devising  means  of  confusing  them.  Con- 
sumers should  not  find  it  necessary  to  be 
actuaries  or  mathematicians  or  even 
have  a  high  school  education  in  order  to 
understand  the  exact  rates  of  Interest 
they  are  charged  for  washing  machines, 
television  sets,  air  conditioners,  or  any 
other  item.  The  cost  of  credit  should  be 
dl.sclosed  m  writing  or  print  fully,  simply, 
and  clearly 

The  House  of  Representatives  provided 
additional  imijortant  safeguards  in  this 
projKised  legislation  They  would  reqiure 
retailers  to  state  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest on  revolving  credit  accounts  at  an 
annual  rale  and  require  first  mortgage 
agreements  to  state  Interest  costs  over 
the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Borrowers 
would  be  protected  against  hidden  second 
mortgage  deals,  and  there  would  be  in- 
creased regulation  of  credit  advertising. 
The  House  bill  provides  greater  protec- 
tion for  unsuspecting  borrowers  from  un- 
licensed lenders  commonly  known  as  loan 
sharks.  Among  other  provisions  which 
give  teeth  to  this  letdslative  proposal,  the 
House  bill  contains  stronger  enforcement 
provisions.  Furthermore,  it  would  be- 
come effective  9  months  following  enact- 
ment into  law.  while  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  not  become  fully  ef- 
fective until  July  1969. 

The  pending  truth-in-lending  legisla- 
tive proposal  does  not  in  any  way  im- 
pose any  Federal  regulation  on  the 
amount  of  interest  that  can  be  charg^ 
by  lenders:  only  that  the  true  rate  be 
disclosed  to  the  consumer.  It  would  per- 
mit the  cost  of  credit  to  be  freely  deter- 
mined by  informed  borrowers  and  re- 
sponsible lenders  This  legislative  pro- 
posal will  not  in  any  way  atlect  busine.ss 
firms  or  lenders  who  are  presently  l)eing 
entirely  fair  and  candid  with  purchasers 
and  borrowers. 

Its  enactment  into  law  will  be  a  great 
victory  in  the  battle  to  protect  millions  of 
Americans  from  unscrupulous  lenders 
and  salesmen  Businessmen  are  protected 
by  antitrust  laws  and  laws  a'-'ainst  un- 
fair competition.  Working  men  and 
women  are  protected  by  laws  against 
unfair  labor  practices  It  Is  high  time 
that  consumers  receive  a  break. 

This  bill  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  businessman  who  does  not  resort  to 
deceptive  credit  practices   It  will  enable 


the  small  businessman  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  his  larger  competitors 
who  have  available  to  them  the  talents 
of  financial  wizards  to  devise  schemes  for 
confusing  consumers.  The  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  will  invigorate  competition. 
As  passed  by  the  House,  It  will  cover 
nearly  95  percent  of  all  consumer  credit 
transactions. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  also  be  a  tribute  to  a  great 
American  and  one  of  the  great  Sen- 
ators of  all  time,  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  from  Illinois,  who  introduced 
the  first  truth-in-lending  bill  9  years  ago 
and  in  evei-y  succeeding  Congress  up  ' o 
1967.  It  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
a  meaningful  bill  will  be  passed  this  year, 
and  it  is  another  of  his  accomplishment  ^ 
for  which  all  Americans  can  be  uratefu! 

Mr  President,  consumers  have  basic 
rights  in  the  marketplace.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  Executive  order  ta 
strengthen  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests,  outlined  these  rlght.> 
as  follows: 

The  right  to  be  informed  about  the  proii- 
victs  he  buy.=  :  the  right  to  choose  betwec:; 
sever:il  varieties  of  those  product.s;  the  right 
to  be  protected  from  unsafe  products:  ;ind  the 
right  to  be  heard  In  the  highest  councils  uf 
government. 

The  President  spoke  for  us  all  when  he 
further  said: 

The  success  i.if  our  competitive  ccononiio 
system  depends  on  the  Turtherance  of  the 
consumer  interest.  And  it  is  otir  free  market- 
place, worlclng  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  Ind:- 
Mdual,  that  luis  trlven  to  the  American  con- 
sumer the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world   has  ever  known. 

I  again  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to 
accept  the  amendments  to  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  passed  by  the  other  body 
There  is  a  crying  need  in  behalf  of  the 
consimimg  public  for  this  greatly  needed 
le!;islative  proposal  to  be  made  law  with- 
out delay. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from.  West  Virginia  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Ohio,  for  his 
veiT  correct  plea  that  the  Senate  accept 
some  of  the  Improvements  that  were  en- 
acted in  the  truth-in-lending  bill  by  the 
other  body.  I  think  the  Senate  achieved 
'-;reatly  needed  legislation  when  It 
passed  the  bill  in  the  first  instance,  after 
many  years  of  resistance,  demonstrating 
that  even  very  good  legislation  .some- 
times takes  a  long  time  to  achieve — 
medicine  is  another  example — but  I 
think  the  House  is  to  be  con'-iratulated 
on  further  improving  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation.  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate 
conferees  will  a^ree  on  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  les'islation  en- 
acted. As  my  colleague  says,  it  is  truly 
a  tribute  to  our  former  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  who  persistently  and  de- 
votedly sponsored  this  legislation,  and 
now  has  seen  it  about  to  be  achieved. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  thank  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  our  largest  State,  who  I  think  is 
truly  one  of  our  great  U.S.  Senators. 


PROPOSED  BIACK  POWER  TAKE- 
OVER BODES  ILL  FOR  AMERICAN 
i'UBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

.Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
cii-nl.  1  call  attention  of  Senators  to  de- 
\elopineiits  occurrin;;  in  the  public  school 
.-ystcm  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
v.\  other  urban  school  systems,  that  hold 
considerable  danger  lor  the  future. 

i  reler  to  recent  announcements  to  the 
tifcct  that  black  power  radicals,  led  by 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  leaders  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, are  seeking  to  "'take  over"  the 
V.'ashmgton  school  ;-ystem. 

I  recently  in.serted  ia  the  Record  an 
luticle  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  11  in  vhich  Carmichael,  who 
i.eads  the  black  united  front  that  is 
being  lormed  here,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing;: 

We  intend  by  any  means  necessary  to 
tike  over  the  (school)  system  so  that  it  will 
respond  to  black  people's  needs. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  a  "takeover" 
of  the  school  system  is  not  clear  from 
(' iimichael's  remarks  and  it  is  equally 
i.nclear  as  to  just  what  distinction  there 
u  between  •black  i.eoijie's  needs"  and  the 
;  ■  eds  of  any  other  ijcople. 

I  tall  attention  to  another  news  article 
riealing  with  this  situation,  from  the 
W.'isiiitifiton  Post  of  February  13.  which 

.IS  headlined  •  SNCC  Seeks  Broad  Role 
:  .  City  Schools." 

This  article  points  out  that  three  city- 
■  ;de  organizations  are  now  being  formed 
:  J   be  affiliated   with   the   black  united 

;ont.    They    are    the    Black    Students' 

Union,  the  African-American  Teachers 

Association,    and    the    United    Parents 

'oderation. 

Tlie  aim,  as  the  article  states,  is  to 

reate    'an  educational  system  relevant 

0  the  black  community." 

Mr.  President,  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
:act    of    Columbia    are    attended    pre- 

ominantly  by  Negro  children — 93  per- 
cent, in  fact.  Certainly  they  should  serve 
the  needs  of  these  children  as  well  as 
:  :ie  needs  of  the  remaining  7  percent. 
The  intelligent  interest  of  all  of  Wash- 

.gton's  Negro  citizens  in  the  schools  is 
.  ighJy  desirable.  The  same  may  be  said 
;or  Washington's  white  citizens.  The 
.  ounsel  of  experienced,  seriously -inten- 
■:oned,  capable  Negro  leaders  who  want 
'0  see  the.se   children  educated  toward 

ood  citizenship   is  needed.  Again,   the 

ame    need    exists   for    the    counsel    of 

capable  white  leaders  in  the  community. 

But  there  is  serious  question  in  my 

:i!id.  about  the  objectives,  and  certainly 
■::e  credentials  in  the  field  of  education, 

:"  such  an  organization  as  the  Student 
N'onviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

And  there  is  even  more  serious  ques- 
'lon  in  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  about 
■he  aims  and  the  intent  of  Stokely  Car- 
::iichael  and  some  of  the  others  who  are 

associated  with  him. 

One  of  these  men,  according  to  the 
February  13  story  in  the  Post,  is  William 


W.  Hall,  who  is  reported  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  organization  effort  here. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  facts  regarding 
William  Hall  may  be  relevant  at  this 
point. 

Willim  Hall  is  a  field  organizer  for 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee.  Hall  favors  the  concept  of  a 
"people's  board  of  education"  similar  to 
the  insurgent  group  that  took  over  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  Head- 
quarters one  day  last  year. 

Hall  was  born  September  2.  1936.  in 
New  York  City  and  resides  at  530  Man- 
hattan Avenue.  New  York  City. 

He  has  been  charged  twice  with  re- 
sisting arrest  in  connection  with  dem- 
onstrations in  New  York  City  in  1966. 

In  1966,  Hall  reportedly  attended  a 
conference  in  Tanzania,  in  East  Africa. 
SNCC  now  has  an  overseas  office  in  Tan- 
zania, and  numerous  SNCC  personnel 
have  traveled  there. 

Tanzania  is  a  prime  target  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  who  have  a  large  dip- 
lomatic staff  there  and  a  great  number 
of  technicians. 

In  1966,  Hall  was  interviewed  by  the 
now  defunct  World  Journal  Tribune 
newspaper  in  New  York  City. 

Hall  discussed  antidraft  policy  with 
a  reporter,  saying : 

The  black  people  should  resist  the  draft 
It  Is  illegal.  We  think  the  US.  Is  over  there 
I  In  Vietnam)  murdering  people. 

Reportedly,  Hall  also  attended  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Youth  as  a  represent- 
ative of  SNCC.  The  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth  is  an  international 
Commimist  front  group. 

Mr.  President,  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee — which  it  has 
been  observed  might  more  properly  be 
called  the  Nonstudent  Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee — has  already  given  New 
York  City  a  taste  of  what  its  infiltration 
into  the  public  schools  can  mean.  In  one 
school  where  it  has  gained  control,  dis- 
order bordering  on  chaos  has  resulted, 
based  on  news  reports  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  3  and  Febru- 
ai-y8. 

Control  of  the  schools,  Mr.  President, 
and  indoctrination  of  the  students  can 
become  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  aims,  however,  they  may 
be  worded,  are,  in  reality,  the  aims  of 
black  revolution. 

Where  better  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
total  racial  hatred  than  in  the  pliable 
minds  of  children?  Control  of  the  schools 
by  SNCC,  by  the  Stokely  Carm.ichaels,  by 
the  black  power  revolutionaries  could 
end  any  hope  of  progressive  racial  coop- 
eration between  Negroes  and  whites  for 
generations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ,1  have  been  and  am  sincerely 
and  deeply  interested  in  improving  the 
public  schools  for  all  cnildren.  Negro  as 
well  as  white,  and  my  efforts  will  attest 
to  this  interest.  Education,  in  my  judg- 
ment, offers  the  best  and  perhaps  the 
only  real  hope  for  racial  progress,  be- 
cause what  must  be  provided  is  the  op- 
portunity for  each  individual  child  and 
each  individual  citizen  to  achieve  his 
3wn  independence  and  to  develop  what- 


ever potential  he  may  possess  for  his  own 
improvement  and  success. 

No  one  can  give  any  citizen  status,  or 
equality,  or  education,  or  success.  It  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  each  individual,  what- 
ever his  race,  has  to  earn  those  things. 
They  cannot  be  conferred  upon  any  child 
or  adult,  black  or  wiiite.  But  we  have  a 
duty  to  provide  the  opportunity  through 
wiiich  they  can  be  earned,  and  a  .-^chool 
system  inculcating  black  power  racial  in- 
tolerance and  hatred — teaching  racism 
in  reverse — can  never  provide  sucli  an 
opportunity.  That  road  will  prove  to  be 
the  road  to  frustration  and  lutility  for 
all  who  embark  upon  it. 

Nevertheless,  Mr,  President,  the  recent 
stories  in  the  press  indicate  that  that 
is  the  road  upon  which  some  have  al- 
ready embarked  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  W.  Hall,  lo  whom  I  referred  a 
moment  ago.  is  described  as  being 
•'superintendent"  of  the  New  York  City 
People's  Board  of  Education,  a  shadow 
s^-roup  that  seeks  v.hat  is  euphemistically 
called  community  control  of  the 
sciiools. 

Hall  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
kind  of  "community  control"  hoped  for 
here  in  Washington  would  be  similar  to 
that  in  effect  at  Intermediate  School  201 
in  New  York  City,  a  Harlem  school,  of 
which  SNCC  appears  to  have  taken  con- 
trol. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  3.  I.S.  201  is  now  being  run  by 
a  "governing  board"  which  was  estab- 
lished as  part  of  an  experiment  to  test 
community  control  of  local  schools.  The 
Times  story  dealt  specifically  with  the 
resignation  of  a  white  teacher  from  the 
I.S.  201  faculty  after  an  anti-white  play 
had  been  presented  to  the  students  in  the 
school's  auditorium. 

Among  the  lines  from  the  play  were 
these: 

Who  murdered  the  black  man? 

Whitey,  vvhltey. 

Who  .'-hould  we  lynch? 

Whitey,  whitey. 

The  teacher  who  resigned  stated  that 
a  Negro  pupil  sitting  near  him  said : 

We^re  t  liking  about  you,  but  we'll  let  you 

live. 

The  paper  c.uoted  Herman  B.  Fergu- 
son, '.vhom  it  said  was  a  "special  adviser" 
to  the  ^^ioverning  board  of  I.S.  201,  as 
saying  the  play  was  "another  educa- 
tional experience  for  the  children."  I 
quote  further  from  the  Times  article  in 
reference  to  this  man: 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  licensed  assistant  princi- 
pal, v.-as  suspended  from  his  post  In  a  Queens 
ichool  last  fall  after  being  Indicted  for  par- 
ticipating In  an  alleged  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  plot  to  murder  moderate  clvU 
rights  leaders.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  denied  the 
charges,  and  has  not  yet  come  to  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  if  this  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
SNCC  plans  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's schools. 

The  play  that  was  presented  to  the 
children,  incidentally,  was  written  by  Le- 
Roi  Jones,  the  Negro  militant  writer, 
who  is  now  free  on  bond  awaiting  a  hear- 
ing on  his  appeal  from  a  weapons  con- 
viction. 
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He  was  sentenced  last  month  to  2'2 
U)  3  years  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Peni- 
tentiary and  fined  $1,000  for  havinj?  two 
loaded  revolvers  in  his  car  In  Newark 
durlni?  last  July's  riots. 

As  for  the  school  which  presented  this 
man's  play  to  the  children,  the  New  York 
Times  iiad  tins  to  say : 

The  18-month-old  IS  201.  at  127th  Street 
and  Madison  .\veiiue,  has  been  pl.iscued  from 
the  hrst  by  problems  of  leadership,  teacher 
turnover,  .ind  pupil  behavior  Earlier  this 
■.veek  a  teacher  described  It  aa  a  "Jungle" 

Is  this  what  is  in  prospect  for  Wash- 
ineton  schools? 

Mr.  President.  let  me  quote  a  few  more 
paragraphs  from  another  news  .stor\-  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  8  rela- 
tive to  how  so-called  community  con- 
trol Is  working  at  this  Harlem  school: 

Aa  exodus  of  pupils  who  >,iv  'hev  have 
been  assaulted,  h.irassed.  or  robbed  bv  their 
classmates  h,is  developed  at  Intermedl.ite 
School  .201  in  East  H^irlem 

Sixteen  youni?sters  have  heen  ijranted 
transfer*  In  the  last  three  days  after  their 
parents  vfetced  concern  over  the  children's 
s.ifety  at  the  school,  which  the  Board  of 
Education  had  Intended  to  be  "one  of  the 
beat  in  the  nation." 

In  all.  40  of  the  schiTOls  i.lOO  pupils  have 
been  tr.iosferred  to  other  schools  ;it  their 
parents'   request    .^Ince    last   October        .    . 

I  S  201  .  ri.is  been  wracketl  bv  contro- 
versy and  troubles  since  it  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. 1966 

The  school  Is  the  hub  of  a  planned  de- 
centralization project  Involving  four  nearby 
elementary  schools,  that  Is  intended  to  test 
local  school  operations.  . 

A  New  Yorlc  rimes  reporter  who  visited 
the  school  10  days  jlko  found  near-bedlam 
m  the  building  Pupils  were  observed  pujsh- 
mg  and  ftghtlag  during  class-changes  and 
roaming  the  corridors  when  -lasses  were  la 
besalon.  .  .  . 

If  such  conditions  prevail  In  a  school 
which  was  designed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Nation,  one  shudders  to  think 
what  might  happen  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  or  elsewhere.  If  SNCC  leaders 
or  other  black  power  militants  ever  get 
the  upper  hand. 

The  picture  Is  not  bright,  for,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  shocking  events  have 
been  occurring  in  many  other  big  city 
schools. 

Another  news  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  3.  headlined 
"Bedlam  at  Junior  High  School  258." 
described  a  near  not  in  these  words: 

Hundreds  of  eighth  grade  pupUs  .  .  .  surg- 
ing through  corridors,  trading  blows,  barg- 
ing Into  clasarooma.  shouting.  Jeering,  and 
turning  In  a  false  Are  alarm  .  .  .  created 
havoc  yesterday  In  a  Bedford-Stuyveeant 
Junior  high  school  after  demonstra'lng  to 
win  better  food,  more  freedom  and  more 
dances. 

Only  when  half  a  dozen  policemen  were 
rushed  to  the  school  was  order  restored  and 
the  chUdren  herded  back  to  their  classrooms, 
where  there  was  no  further  Instruction  for 
the  day. 

The  article  went  on  to  state  that  an 
assistant  school  superintendent,  Hen- 
rietta B.  Purcell,  said  that,  although  she 
could  not  document  it.  and  I  quote  from 
the  Times  story: 

There  were  Indications  that  the  outbreak 
in  the  school,  where  more  than  96  per  cent 
of  the  1.480  pupils  are  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan, 
had  been  planned  and  the  youngsters  in- 
cited. 


In  a  prelude  to  the  raa.ss  disruption, 
students  gathered  outside  the  school  be- 
fore It  opened  for  the  day,  shouting 
slogans  and  holding  aloft  placards  with 
crayon  scrawls  listing  their  demands. 
One  of  the  demands  was  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  be  removed. 

Mr.  President,  a  basic  ingredient  of 
education  is  discipline.  Without  disci- 
pline, no  education  is  pos.sible.  Indeed, 
the  fields  of  .study  themselves  In  higher 
education  are  known  as  scholarly  disci- 
plines. 

Yet,  we  are  wltne.ssinR  the  destruction 
of  discipline  in  the  classroom  Tliese  ele- 
mentary children,  of  course,  have  learned 
their  lesson  well  from  older  agitators. 
Tht-y  march  and  demonstrate,  wave  their 
placards,  and  shout  demands — and  if 
their  demands  are  not  met.  they  riot 

Are  America's  schools  to  become  the 
trainlni;  uround  for  mob  action  and  revo- 
lution'' How  the  Communist  enemies  of 
this  land,  within  and  without,  must  gloat 
at  that  thought. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  problems 
which  New  York  and  Washington  and 
other  big  city  >chool  systems  face  are 
difficult  and  complex. 

These  ijroblems  are  well  known  and 
well  documented.  They  include  inade- 
quate facilities,  overcrowded  class- 
rooms. Insutflcient  numbers  of  teachers, 
and  so  on. 

But.  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that 
Is  needed  is  for  black  power  radicals  to 
exacerbate  and  compound  the  problems 
which  exist  in  lar^e  urban  school  sys- 
tems. Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

We  read  with  growing  amazement  and 
outrage  that  Stokely  Carmichael — whose 
words  have  made  him  a  traitor  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  who  has 
Lione  Into  much  of  the  Communist  world 
damning  this  country — has  "lectured"  In 
at  least  two  District  schools,  and  that  he 
has  made  no  ctTort  to  cloak  the  inten- 
tions of  the  revolutionaries. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  happening  to 
our  country,  Mr.  President,  and  I  fear 
for  it.  when  an  out-and-out  revolution- 
ary like  Stokely  Carmichael  can  be  treat- 
ed as  a  celebrity  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
invited  to  "lecture"  m  the  schools  and 
to  speak  in  the  churches,  and  whose 
counsel  is  sought. 

Let  me  refresh  the  memories  of  Sena- 
tors about  this  man. 

I  shall  present  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  Inflammatory  statements  made 
by  Carmichael  during  the  past  18 
months : 

Carmichael  gave  an  explanation  of 
black  power  in  speaking  before  a  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality— CORE— rally 
in  Cleveland  on  August  5,  1966: 

When  you  talk  of  black  power,  you  talk 
of  bringing  this  country  to  Its  knees. 

When  you  talk  of  black  power,  you  talk 
of  building  a  movement  that  will  smash 
everything  western  civilization  has  created. 

When  you  talk  of  black  power,  you  talk  of 
plcltlng  up  where  Malcolm  X  left  off. 

■When  you  talk  of  black  power,  you  talk 
of  the  black  man  doing  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  get  what  he  needs.  .  .  .  We  are  fighting  for 
our  lives. 

Carmichael  appeared  on  the  television 
program  "Meet  the  Press"  on  August  21. 
1966.  On  this  program  Carmichael  de- 


scribed Negro  Americans  fightm.?  in 
Vietnam  as  "black  mercenaries'  btjau.se 
frequently  the  Armed  Forces  provided 
the  only  means  of  employment  to  the 
Negro  in  this  country. 

Carmichael  commented: 

I  would  not  light  In  Vietnam,  absolutely 
not  I  would  advl.^e  every  black  man  t  Jt  to 
lisht  m  Vietnam. 

Also  during  the  program,  Carmichael 
said  he  agreed  "150  percent"  with  the 
statement  of  James  Meredith  that  Ne- 
.uroes  have  the  right  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  if  a  Negro  is  killed  and 
his  slayer  escapes  criminal  prosecution 

Also  on  this  date  Carmichael  spoke 
to  about  75  people  at  a  rally  of  the  Free 
DC.  Movement.  Washington.  DC  He 
told  his  listeners: 

I  don't  think  black  people  ought  to  wait 
to  get  the  vote,  becaues  you're  waiting  for 
the  white  man  to  give  It  to  you  and  he  s  not 
about  to  do  that.  You  ousthta  get  together 
iind  tell  the  man  that  IX  you  don't  get  the 
vote  vou're  gonna  burn  down  this  city  Tel! 
him.  "If  we  don't  get  the  vote  you':'  not 
gonna  have  a  Washington,  D,C." 

On  August  29,  1966,  Carmichael  re- 
marked to  a  Harlem  rally  of  militant 
Negro  leaders: 

In  Cleveland,  theys  building  stores  Rlth 
no  windows — nil  brick.  I  don't  know  what 
they  think  they'll  accomplish.  It  Just  mean, 
we  liave  to  move  from  Molotov  cocktails  '.■> 
dynamite. 

Carmichael  told  reporters  In  New  York 
City  on  October  28,  1966,  that  he  would 
not  serve  In  the  Army  If  he  Is  drafted. 

I'd  rather  go  to  Leavenworth — 

He  asserted. 

I'm  not  going  to  refuse  on  the  grounds 
of  a  conscientious  objector  but  on  the 
grounds  of  my  own  conscience.  There  Is  a 
higher  law  than  the  law  of  Goverr.:r.ent 
That's  the  law  of  conscience. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  o:  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  on  October  29,  1966, 
Carmichael  told  5,000  students  that 
SNCC  is  opposed  to  the  draft  and  to  all 
foreign  intervention  by  the  United 
States. 

He  called  President  Johnson  a  "buf- 
foon," Secretary  of  State  Rusk  a  "fool," 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  a 
"racist."  The  only  way  to  stop  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  he  claimed,  is  for  young 
Americans  to  say  "to  hell  with  :he  draft 
and  I  am  saying,  'To  hell  with  the  draff." 

In  addressing  400  students  at  another 
predominantly  Negro  college.  Morgan 
State  College,  In  Baltimore,  on  Jar.uary 
16. 1967.  Carmichael  stated: 

There  Is  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of 
Government.  There  Is  the  law  of  each  of  us 
.  .  .  And  that  Is  my  law  and  I  will  not  go 
to  JaU.  To  hell  with  this  country. 

Typical  of  Carmichael's  bombastic  and 
Incendiary  remarks  are  those  he  made  on 
February  17,  1967,  at  a  rally  sponsored 
by  the  Citizens  for  Creative  Welfare  of 
Lon?  Beach.  Calif.  The  audience  of  400 
persons  was  about  60  percent  Negro. 
Carmichael  urged  Negroes  to  work  to- 
gether as  black  people  for  the  black 
community  and  turn  their  backus  on 
America. 

We  are  going  to  flght  for  our  Uberat:  :u  and 
we  will  use  any  means  necessary — 
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He  warned. 

On  April  11,  1967,  Carmichael  spoke 
before  a  student  group  at  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, Tougaloo,  Miss.  Carmichael  at- 
tacked U.S.  Government  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  stated: 

LBJ  says  violence  never  accomplishes  any- 
thing, yet  we  continue  violent  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee  Is  against  the  draft  and 
the  draft  Is  black  urban  removal.  If  you  are 
drafted,  tell  them  bell  no.  we  ain't  going. 
Don't  travel  8,000  miles  to  flght  a  man  that 
ain't  never  called  you  a  Nigger. 

The  crowd  responded  with  a  chant  of 
Hell  no,  we  ain't  going  "  for  about  10 
ininutes.  Carmichael  also  commented: 

I'he  Negro  Is  not  rioting  In  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, but  Is  rebelling  against  the  white 
::ian.  No  more  hunkle  cops  will  beat  Negroes 
and  get  away  with  It.  Black  people  must  flght 
back. 

On  April  24,  1967,  Carmichael  spoke 
at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton.  Va.,  be- 
fore approximately  3,000  people.  During 
his  speech,  Carmichael  stressed  civil  dis- 
obedience and  noncompliance  with  exist- 
ing draft  laws.  He  also  said  that  male 
students  should  not  participate  in  the 
Hampton  Institute  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps. 

At  this  point,  one  Reserve  Officers 
rrainlng  Corps  student  stood  up  and 
stated: 

If  my  conunandlng  officer  tells  me  to  shoot 
you,  I  ■will  do  60. 

The  student  was  immediately  ejected 
from  the  auditorium,  and  no  other  inci- 
dents occurred. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  14,  1967,  Car- 
michael spoke  at  Waukegan  Township 
High  School,  Waukegan,  HI.,  before  ap- 
proximately 270  individuals.  The  meeting 
•vvas  sponsored  by  the  'Whlttier  School 
Mothers,  a  Negro  organization  formed  in 
Waukegan  after  racial  disturbances  in 
the  simamer  of  1966  to  promote  better 
education  for  Negroes. 

Carmichael  spoke  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  advising  young  men  to  refuse 
military  service.  He  said: 

War  is  for  the  birds — Lynda  Bird.  Lady 
Bird. 

Carmichael  advised  Negroes  to  strike 
back  if  struck  by  policemen. 

He  stated: 

If  you  have  to  burn  cities  to  the  ground 
•o  get  equality,  then  they  must  be  burned. 

Carmichael  also  stated : 

Where  there  are  Injustices,  we  are  going  to 
turn  those  cities  upside  down.  And  If  the 
whites  don't  want  to  get  hurt,  they  can  keep 
their  filthy  white  hands  off  our  beautiful 
black  ones. 

On  May  18,  1967,  Carmichael  spoke  at 
Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
to  an  audience  of  approximately  3,500 
Individuals,  consisting  primarily  of 
Southern  University  students.  Carmi- 
chael declared: 

Black  power  means  fighting  for  one's  free- 
dom with  every  means  necessary.  If  we  have 
'.earned  to  use  violence.  It  Is  becatise  we've 
been  good  students.  We're  just  doing  what 
has  been  done  to  us  for  four  hundred  years 
m  this  country.  We  tried  to  civilize  the  white 
man  and  It  didn't  work.  Now  we're  going  to 
teach  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  us. 


Carmichael  spoke  at  an  international 
congress  on  the  Dialectics  of  Liberation, 
London,  England,  on  July  18, 1967,  where 
he  stated: 

We  are  out  to  smash  American  white  su- 
premacy. 

In  commenting  on  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
he  stated: 

We  have  Initiated  black  resistance  to  the 
Vietnam  draft. 

He  also  said  that  over  700  Negroes 
had  refused  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

On  August  1,  1967,  Carmichael  gave 
a  4-hour  press  conference  in  Havana, 
which  excluded  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  news  media.  Based  on  information 
reported  by  Latin  and  European  news- 
men, Carmichael  reportedly  made  the 
following  remarks: 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  troops  in  Vietnam 
are  Negro,  and  some  good  may  come  of  it 
because  when  they  come  back  they  will  be 
trained  to  kill  in  the  streets. 

Carmichael  also  said  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  "a  white  racist"  and  exhorted  Ameri- 
can Negroes  to  take  arms  to  fight  for 
their  freedom  "from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia, from  Canada  to  Mexico." 

Carmichael  added  that  American  Ne- 
groes should  seek  vengeance  against  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  He  said  Negroes  want  to 
"settle  the  score"  and  "we  will  kill  first 
and  we  will  aim  for  the  head." 

Carmichael  was  quoted  by  Havana 
radio  as  saying  American  Negroes  "will 
have  enough  arms  of  all  kinds  to  con- 
tinue the  flght  for  liberation." 

In  August  1967,  Carmichael  visited 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi  radio  re- 
ported that  Carmichael  met  with  North 
Vietnam  leaders  and  told  them  that 
American  Negroes  and  North  Vietnam 
have  the  same  common  enemy,  "United 
States  imperialism."  Carmichael  stressed 
the  determination  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  to  unite  closely  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  people.  He  described 
the  United  States  as  "the  greatest  de- 
stroyer of  humanity." 

Carmichael  arrived  in  Algiers,  Algeria, 
from  Hanoi  on  September  6,  1967.  Upon 
his  arrivel  in  Algiers,  Carmichael  stated: 

Revolution  Is  the  only  solution  for  the 
American  Negroes. 

He  added  that  Africa  Is  the  "mother 
country"  of  all  Afro-Americans. 

The  weekly  news  magazine  Revolution 
Africaine,  which  is  published  in  Algiers, 
carried  a  3-page  interview  with  Car- 
michael in  its  Issue  of  September  11, 
1967.  Carmichael  Is  quoted  as  stating 
that  "urban  guerrilla  warfare"  is  a  tactic 
he  proposes  to  employ  in  the  struggle 
against  the  United  States.  He  said: 

The  only  means  of  destroying  the  United 
States  win  be  the  destruction  of  the  internal 
economy  ,and  the  external  armed  forces.  The 
destruction  of  the  technological  base  will 
lend  to  the  loss  of  the  wars. 

According  to  Carmichael,  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  is 
based  on  resistance'  while  other  civil 
rights  groups  are  btised  on  protest.  He 
called  the  United  States  "the  slut  of  the 
world." 

On  December  7,  1967,  Carmichael  told 


3,000  persons  at  an  antiwar  rally  in  Paris. 
France,  that  he  would  like  to  see  America 
lose  the  Vietnam  war.  He  said: 

We  do  not  want  peace,  we  want  the  Viet- 
namese to  defeat  the  United  States. 

He  referred  to  young  Negroes  as  "Afri- 
can youth  living  in  America"  and  said 
they  "suffer  most  from  this  dirty  war." 

He  urged  them  to  "develop  a  resistance 
movement  that  will  disrupt  the  entire 
United  States." 

It  is  highly  pertinent,  at  this  pomt,  Mr. 
President,  to  ask  who  financed  Carmi- 
chael's trips  to  the  Communist  countries. 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  I  think,  to  as- 
sume that  his  Communist  hosts  paid  for 
them,  since  he  served  the  pui-poses  of  his 
Communist  hosts  so  perfectly  v.'lien  he 
visited  those  countries. 

On  Saturday  night,  last  week,  at  a  rally 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  Carmichael,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports  this  morning,  said: 

Communism  and  socialism  speak  'o  peo- 
ple who  are  exploited. 

In  that  speech  he  called  for  black 
people  to  unite  and  "internationalize," 
which  soimds  \ery  much  like  a  Commu- 
nist line  to  me. 

Explaining  his  call  for  black  unity,  Car- 
michael said,  and  at  this  point  I  quote 
from  the  Washington  Post  article  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded: 

.  .  .  "unity  is  not  a  question  of  geographies. 
Unity  is  a  question  of  color."  Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  must 
Join  with  "the  third  world — Latin  America 
and  Asia." 

He  also  said  Negroes  must  prepare  military 
forces  like  the  Viet  Cong. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
story  to  which  I  have  referred  states 
thatr— 

The  rally  was  sponsored  by  the  Black  Con- 
gress, an  amalgamation  of  Black  Nationalist 
organizations  and  the  Black  Panther  Party 
for  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  only  indi- 
vidual who  has  taken  note  oi  Car- 
michael's new  overtones. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  described  Carmichael's  "new  Len- 
inist phase." 

I  quote  from  the  column,  in  which  they 
discuss  the  frightening  possibility  that 
Carmichael  may  take  over  Martin  Luther 
King's  April  march  on  Washington. 

King's  lU-consldered  campaign  e.^actly 
coincides  with  the  new  Leninists  phase — In 
many  ways  the  most  dangerous  phase — of 
Stokely  Carmichael's  swift  ascent  to  the  top. 

He  has  returned  from  travels  In  the  Com- 
munist world  no  longer  preaching  revolution 
In  the  streets  but  quietly  implementing  V.  I. 
Lemn's  tactics  of  coalescing  with  non-revolu- 
tionary social  reformers — such  as  King. 

The  column  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  formation  in  Washington  of  the  black 
united  front  "follows  the  Leninist  line 
now  followed  by  Carmichael." 

At  another  meeting  last  night  in  Los 
Angeles,  Carmichael,  joined  by  H.  Rap 
Brown  and  other  black  power  radicals, 
said  that  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and 
Mexican  Americans  must  unite  with 
Latin  America  and  Asia,  and  that  Negroes 
must  prepare  military  forces  like  the 
Vietcong. 

This  is  incitement  to  revolution,  Mr. 
President,  pure  and  simple. 
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This  Is  the  man,  Mr  President,  who, 
spe£ikln><  from  the  platform  of  a  Wash- 
ington schtwl,  Roosevelt  HiKh  School,  on 
February  13.  said: 

We  intend  by  any  means  necessary  to  •a.k.e 
over  the  system  su  that  It  will  respond  to 
blcvck  p«'fip!e'3  needs. 

I  may  say.  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  was  one  small  glimmer  of 
hope  in  Ca'niichaei'.s  appearance  at 
Roosevelt  Hmh. 

According  to  Washington  newspapers, 
many  students  razzed  Carmichael  dur- 
ing his  talk 

Could  It  be  that  the  students  them- 
selves are  more  perceptive  than  the 
school  administrators  who  permit  such 
performances  to  occur,  and  some  of  the 
faculty    Alio  sponsor  the   appearances:' 

Accorriiiii;  to  the  Washin'-'ton  Evcnintj 
Star  of  February  16.  1968.  Mr  John 
Koontz.  a  Washington.  DC  .  school  offi- 
cial, was  reported  to  have  said; 

It  is  the  school  administration's  policy  to 
have  contru'»trslal  speaicers  at  school  fonims 

Mr  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  have 
purely  controversial  speakers  at  school 
forum.-?.  Controversial  .speakers  can  be 
reputable,  law-respecting  citizens  But  it 
IS  quite  another  thing  to  have  at  school 
forums  an  individual  who  preaches  hate 
for  America,  who  advocates  draft  eva- 
sion and  revolution,  whose  present  mis- 
sion in  the  city  is  that  of  exacerbating 
racial  'ensions  and  ort;anizing  a  so- 
called  black  united  front,  and  who,  in 
furtherance  of  such  a  mission,  is  actively 
seeking  to  enlist  .support  from  faculty 
members  and  students  within  the  public 
school  system. 

I  will  cite  a  few  more  Instances  of 
what  Ls  happenmg  in  the  District's 
schools. 

At  Western  High  School,  a  student 
boycott  of  a  commercial  restaurant 
across  the  st-eet  from  the  school  was 
organized  just,  a  few  days  ago — early 
training  for  more  serious  demonstrat- 
ing and  boycotting  to  come  'at+>r.  Hand- 
bills ur'-.'ing  the  boycott  were  circulated. 
A  SN'CC  handbill  was  aLso  reportedly 
circulated  throughout  the  school. 

I  I'.avr-  in  my  hand  copies  of  both  docu- 
ments The  boycort  handbill  was  directed 
against  the  Cafe  A-Go-Go  at  1659  35th 
Street  NW.  The  antidraft  handbill 
stated: 

Jin  Bailey  a  draft  reslster  from  SNCC 
here  In  Washington  will  be  outside  the 
school  to  tell  vou  why  he  won't  go  to  Vlet- 
n.\tn.  and  why  you  shouldn't  go. 

I  read  the  handbill  in  full: 

Uptight  with  the  draft? 

There    ire  legal  alternatives: 

Tomorriiw  (Friday.  January  121,  experi- 
enced draft  counselors  will  be  outside  West- 
ern High  School  ( Reservoir  Road.  Northwest, 
between  35th  and  36th  Streets)  at  3  p  m.  to 
tell  you  about  deferments  and  other  alterna- 
tives to  the  draft,  and  to  give  you  informa- 
tion that  may   help  save  your  life. 

Seme  men  say,  "Hell.  No  .  .  .'" 

Jan  B.iiley.  a  draft  reslster  from  SNCC 
here  in  Wa?hington.  will  be  outside  the 
school  to  tell  you  why  he  won't  go  to  Viet- 
nam and  why  you  shouldn't  go.  There  will 
be  other  speakers,  too. 

Friday.  January  12—3  p  m. 

Outside  Western  High  School  on  Reservoir 
Ro.id,  Northwest  (between  35th  and  36th 
Streets) 


At  Eastern  High  School,  a  .so-called 
student  bill  of  rights  was  recently  de- 
manded. 

Student  Bili.  op  Rights 

1.  Stvidents  have  the  right  to  choose  all 
their  required  courses.  A  group  of  students 
has  the  right  to  begin  new  and  unusual  non- 
required  courses. 

2.  Students  have  the  right  of  freedom  of 
dress. 

3.  Students  have  the  right  of  free  expres- 
sion. Speolflcally.  students  have  m  absolute 
right  ( 1 )  to  wear  political  buttons  and  other 
silent  forms  of  expression.  (2)  to  write,  print, 
publish,  such  papers  and  other  publications 
as  they  see  lit.  free  from  any  censorship  or 
similar  interference.  i3)  to  make  a  number 
of  uncensored  announcements  dally  using 
the  school  communications  system.  i4)  to 
listen  to  clussroum  >peakers  free  of  .\ny  prior 
censorship  by  administration.  (5)  to  use 
school  facilities  (when  not  In  u.se  for  class 
purposes)  for  educational  programs  of  their 
choice,  free  from  any  censorship  .is  to  speak- 
ers, guests,  materials  or  other  fitments  of  tj^e 
program. 

4.  Students  have  the  right  to  Join,  and  to 
organize  freely  Into  and  to  support,  finan- 
cially and  otherwise,  such  groups  and  for 
such  purposes  as  they  may  choose,  consistent 
%vith  the  freedoms  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution. 

5  The  Student  CoimcU  haa  the  right  to 
control  all  social  matters  such  that  do  not 
come  under  the  speclflc  control  of  a  school 
club. 

6.  .Ml  students  have  the  right  to  freely  pro- 
"est  grievances.  These  grievances  .=;hall  be 
brought  up  before  a  grlevajice  board  made 
up  of  rive  students  .md  lour  teachers  who 
will  be  elected  by  the  student  body.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  board,  in  all  matters  will  be 
tlnal. 

7  Only  students  have  the  right  to  change 
the  Student  BUI  of  Rights.  Any  further 
iddltlon  to  the  Student  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
:3  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  becomes  etiectlve  after  a  two  week 
period. 

I  Written  by  the  Modern  Strtvers  of  Eastern 
High  School.  Nov.  25,  1967,  Revised  Dec.  14. 
1961.) 

It  is  axiomatic.  Mr  President,  tiiat 
freedom  without  responsibility  is  license. 
Without  a  restoration  of  necessary  dis- 
cipline, conditions  in  the  sciiools  will  de- 
teriorate into  chaos.  Permissiveness  is 
being  earned  too  far.  A  demand  for  the 
sort  of  "rights"  I  have  cited  here  Is 
absurd. 

Certainly,  democracy  and  democratic 
processes  should  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
But  It  Is  one  tiung  to  hear  what  a  student 
council  or  similar  agency  may  have  to 
say  111  an  orderly  fashion,  and  another 
thing  entirely  to  let  a  situation  <-;et  so 
out  of  hand  that  we  can  read  in  the  news- 
papers, as  we  did  last  week,  that  stu- 
dents are  complaining  that  they  "have 
little  voice  In  sch(X)l  policy  decisions." 

That  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
Washington  Post  :u-ws  article  of  Febru- 
ary 13,  headlined  "Students  Sound  Oif  on 
School  Issues.  ■ 

Is  the  school  administration  going  to 
run  the  schools,  or  is  it  spinelessly  going 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  kids,  the  demon- 
strators, to  SNCC.  to  Stokely  Carmictiael 
and  the  troublemakers? 

These  are  serious  questions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  not  alone  in  raising  them. 

I  have  had  communications.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  teachers  and  persons  in  the 
public  school  system  of  tiie  District  of 
Columbia,  declaring   that  there  will  be 


anarchy  in  the  .schools  unless  the  trend 
IS  rever.sed 

What  may  appear  on  the  .surface,  or 
at  lirst  Lzhtnce.  to  be  relatively  innocent 
occurrcncfs,  on  clo.ser  inspection  take  on 
the  character  of  calculated  subversion  of 
pupils. 

One  teacher,  it  has  been  reported  to 
me.  has  stated  that  he  sees  no  rea.^on 
for  teaching  US  history,  rejecting  the 
concept  that  a  i)rGper  function  i.f  the 
public  schools  IS  to  turn  out  loyal  and 
patriotic  .American  citizens. 

Tills  is  a  .^hockiiiL'  thing,  Mr  President. 

Children  are  required  by  law  to  uo  lo 
.--chool.  They  form  a  captive  .voung  audi- 
(.■nce  for  a  Stokely  C.rmichael  who  advo- 
cates murder  and  destruction  for  white 
people  and  white  society. 

It  will  be  a  tragic  thing  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Mr.  President,  if  city  and  .-chool 
administration  ofBcials  and  the  com- 
munity sit  Idly  by  while  the  .school  sy.s- 
tem  becomes  a  vehicle  for  Communist- 
tainted  black  power  militants  who  thirrt 
for  ix)wer  for  themselves  and  who  seek 
to  promote  anarchy,  subversion,  and 
revolution  in  the  city  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  .tovernment  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  President. 
Coneress  ".shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  In  all  ca.ses  what- 
soever" over  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
being  "the  .seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales." 

The  Congress  will  not  .surrender  the 
.school  system  of  this  city  to  those  who 
would  "take  over"  and  destroy  the  sys- 
tem and  our  country  along  with  it. 

We  have  ample  warning  of  what  can 
occur  by  the  e.xainples  I  have  cited  of 
'.vhat  has  taken  place  in  two  schools  m 
New  York  City.  .And  we  have  had  ample 
warning  of  what  is  developing  here.  The 
time  for  the  city  and  school  officials  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  move  acainst 
this  menace  is  now.  The  community  mu.=t 
not  allow  Its  school  .system  to  be  rent 
asunder  by  apostles  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  various 
newspaper  articles  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  I  ylrld  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

C.\RMicH.\EL  Bids  NrcRors,  L.^tins  in  Untted 

Sr.^Trs  UNrrE  for  Tjieir  Sirvival 

Los  .Anc.k' rs,  Febrti;>.ry  18, — Stokelv  C.ir- 
mlchael.  H  Rap  Brown.  James  Porman  and 
Reles  Tljerlna  ^ald  tonight  that  Nesrroes. 
Mexican-. Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  must 
unite  If  they  are  to  survive  In  the  white 
world. 

They  ."^poke  at  a  rally  In  behalf  of  the 
Hury  P  Newton  dofrn.^e  fund  at  Los  Aneeles 
.Sports  .Arena.  Newton  Is  accused  of  kidnap- 
ing a  motorist  last  year,  killing  one  police- 
man and  wounding  another. 

More  than  4000  persims — about  10  per  cent 
'>f  tliem  white—  paid  $3  to  attend  the  rally. 
They  were  searched  before  entering  by  spon- 
sor's of  the  rally  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  bring  In  a  camera  or  tape  recorder. 

The  rally  was  .<^ponsored  by  the  Black  Con- 
gress, an  amalgamation  of  Black  Nationalist 
crganlzatlons  and  the  Black  Panther  Party 
for  Defense  Present  were  Ron  Karenga.  chair- 
man of  the  militant  organization  US,  Corky 
Gonzales,    an    ex-prlze    fighter,    and    Bobby 
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Seale,  the  second  In  command  of  the  Black 
Panthers. 

M  another  rally  In  Oakland  last  night, 
r>u(X)  persons  heard  Carmichael.  former  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  say  "communism  and  soclal- 
i-ni  are  not  ideologies  suited  for  white  people. 
C'.immunlsm  and  socialism  speak  to  people 
who  are  exploited"  and  do  not  deal  with 
r;'.cism.  he  said 

drmlchael  instead  called  for  black  people 
tj  Internationalize"  because  the  white  race 
has  colonized  the  whole  "third  world." 

Carmichael  was  named  "prime  minister  of 
.•\fro-Amerlca"  at  the  rally  by  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  minister  of  Information  of  the  Black 
Panthers  Cleaver  also  named  Brown  "minis- 
ter of  justice"  .^nd  Forman,  another  former 
SNCC  chairman,  'minister  of  International 
;.ttalrs." 

Cleaver  described  the  action  as  "the  first 
step  in  bringing  about  operational  unity"  in 
L'l.ick  .America 

Brown,  who  i*;  under  a  Federal  court  order 
(Lfblddlng  him  to  leave  the  New  York  City 
..rea.  received  a  .standing  ovation  when  he 
said  "America  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
biggest  problem  facing  us  today  Is  not  air 
[1  "llution  and  bad  breath,  but  black  people." 

He  also  said  the  two-party  system  was 
totally  inadequate  because  "the  only  difTer- 
eii'  e  between  LBJ  and  (former  .Alabama  Gov. 
George)  Wallace  Is  one  has  a  wife  that's  got 
1  ;incer.  ' 

Radio  and  television  stations  decided  not 
t  I  cover  the  rally  after  its  sponsors  set  a 
-1000  price  for  allowing  them  m 

Kxplalnlng  his  call  for  black  untty,  Car- 
i.uchael  --aKi  ■tinliy  Is  not  n  question  of 
-eographics.  Unity  is  a  question  of  color." 
Negroes.  Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto 
H'.cans  must  loiii  with  "ttie  third  world — 
I-iilln  America  and  Asia." 

He  also  said  Negroes  must  prepare  military 
:   rces  like  the  Vietcong. 

UKFici.^i.  Fk.\rs  Grow  TH.\r  C.\RMICH.^EL  Will 
Seize  Dr   King  d  '  ^L\RCH  of  Poor" 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Fear  Is  growing  among  top  officials  In  the 
^Vi.ite  House  aiia  Justice  Department  that 
Ur.  Martin  Luiher  King's  April  "March  of 
ttie  Poor"  on  Washington  will  result  in  a 
.^tunning  \lctory  for  Stokely  C.irmichael. 
With  only  .six  weeks  to  go.  little  of  the  de- 

•  iiled  and  massive  plaiuiing  necessary  for 
King's  .April  campaign  has  been  done.  Thus, 
i^.  the  opinion  of  Administration  strategists. 

uere  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  Carmichael 
)  step  in  and  gam  primacy  among  Negro 
:>?4ders.  Indeed.  King  In  desperation  may  even 
iuMte  iiim  to  '.ike  a  leading  role  ii;  the  plan- 
iiing.  v.'ith  oovious  implications  icr  the  fu- 
ture. 

Moreover,  Kii.g's  ill-considered  campaign 
exactly  coincides  with  the  new  Leninist 
piiase — m  many  ways  the  most  dangerous 
pnrise — of  Stokely  Carmichael's  swift  ascent 

•  )  the  top.  He  has  returned  from  travels  In 
■-lie  Conunui;lst  world  no  longer  ]3reaching 
revolution  In  the  streets  but  quietly  Imple- 
menting V.  I.  Lenm's  tactics  of  coalescing 
■>'.  ith  nonrevolutionary  .social  reformers — 
.-uch  as  King. 

What  makes  King  particularly  susceptible 
■  '  Carmichael's  embrace  is  his  present  des- 
l-rate  condition  within  the  movement. 
Once  the  coimtry's  most  prestigious  Negro 
leader,  he  has  been  declining  .=ince  the  fail- 
ure of  his  Chicago  campaign  of  1966. 

Furthermore,  as  Justice  Department  ofB- 
ii.ils  well  knew.  King  has  a  history  of  stu-- 
reiidering  control  to  the  better  organized 
'  xtremist  element  In  a  critical  situation.  This 
••■as  precisely  what  happened  during  the 
•Selma,  Ala.,  march  in  1965  when  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SNCC)  forced  King  to  the  wall  and 
.-elzed  control. 

Nor  are  Administration  officials   alone  in 
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their  apprehension.  Kings  more  moderate 
lieutenants — such  as  the  Rev.  Walter  Paunt- 
roy.  vice  chairman  of  the  new  Wn-Ghlngton 
City  Council — have  from  the  beginning 
feared  that  control  of  the  April  march  would 
go  to  the  extremists. 

The  decision  by  Carmichael's  new  Black 
United  Front  to  endorse  the  •aims"  of  the 
King  campaign  has  only  fanned  the  fears. 
For  Carmichael,  it  avoids  all  responsibility 
for  a  possible  fiasco  but  positions  him  per- 
fectly to  take  command  if  the  opportuiiity 
arises. 

Indeed,  mere  formation  of  the  Black 
United  Front  follows  the  Leninist  line  now- 
followed  by  Carmichael.  Whether  or  not  Car- 
michael himself  actually  read  Lenin,  during 
his  long  travels  in  the  Red  vvorld  last  year, 
he  returned  to  this  country  a  changed  man. 

Moderate  Negro  leaders  liere  have  been  un- 
certain about  their  reaction  to  Carmiahael'; 
overtures.  Carl  Moultrie  uf  the  N.AACP  and 
Sterling  Tucker  of  the  Urban  League  at- 
tended the  first  meetings  of  the  Front  more 
to  keep  an  eye  on  Carmichael  than  anything 
else.  In  private  conversation.  Tucker  told 
Carmichael  he  realized  each  was  trying  to 
h(X)dwink  the  other. 

B'.it  the  moderates  came  under  liea\y  pres- 
sure not  to  consort  with  Carmichael.  Moul- 
trie was  particularly  chastised  by  iiational 
NAACP  headquarters.  When  the  illack  United 
Front  met  again  last  Wednesday  neither 
Moultrie  nor  Tucker  were  present. 

Present  or  not.  they  fully  appreciate  Car- 
michael's tactics.  He  is  explicitly  following 
Lenin's  famed  1920  Injunction  to  the  British 
Comimunist  Party  not  to  attack  the  Labor 
Party  but  to  "support"  the  democratic  So- 
cialists "in  the  same  way  as  the  rope  sup- 
ports a  hanged  man." 

It  is  in  precisely  this  wav  that  Stokely 
Carmichael  may  \ie  able  to  "support"  King 
six  weeks  hence. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Evening  Star. 
Jan.  27,  19681 

Carmichael   Lectures   Two   Classes   at 

Western 

(By  Donald  Pltzhugh) 

Students  in  two  classes  at  Western  High 
School  this  week  had  a  guest  lecturer-  - 
Stokely  Carmichael.  the  militant  civil  rights 
leader  who  has  started  a  Black  United  Front 
coalition  of  Negro  leaders  here. 

Carmichael  was  invited  by  two  teachers 
with  the  permission  of  the  [jrlncipal,  Sidney 
Zevin. 

Zevin  ."^aid.  "Stokely  is  Talking  to  kids 
outside  the  classroom.  I'd  prefer  to  h.ave  him 
talk  to  my  students  where  some  adults  can 
be  present  and  quebiiou  auu  test  his  logic.  " 

Zevin  said  one  of  his  students  told  him 
recently  he  had  been  to  a  meeting  to  cJiscuss 
the  formation  of  a  black  student  union 
and  Carmichael  was  present. 

Zevin  added:  "I  want  my  students  to  feel 
free  enough  not  to  have  to  go  underground 
and  form  some  kind  of  union.' 

TAKING     UP     NEGRO     HISTORY 

Patrick  Henisse.  a  teacher  oi  one  of  the 
classes  Carmichael  spoke  to.  said  his  history 
class  was  about  to  study  the  Civil  War  and 
was  taking  up  Negro  history. 

He  said  that  he  and  Donald  Lcace.  an 
English  teacher,  invited  Carmichael  through 
a  teacher's  aide  at  the  high  school  who  is 
now  a  Howard  University  student  and  knows 
the  civil  rights  leader. 

"I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
flack  about  bringing  someone  like  this  in." 
Henisse  said.  "Let  the  kids  see  him,  stripped 
of  all  his  tools  in  a  classroom  situation  and 
they'll  see  him  as  he  really  is." 

Henisse  said  about  35  students  heard  Car- 
michael In  his  class.  Zevin  said  six  other 
teachers  brought  their  pupils  to  Leace's 
class,  crowding  about  75  students  In  the 
room. 

Zevin  believes  it   is  part   of   the   learning 


process  for  young  people  to  meet  controver- 
sial persons  such  as  Carmicliael. 

Carmichael  talked  about  the  ditterence  be- 
tween the  "street"  language  and  English 
taught  in  the  schools  wiien  he  lectured 
Leace's  class,  Zevin  said. 

The  kids  didn't  buv  everything  he  f^ald." 
according  to  Zevin.  "One  girl  -said  street 
language  is  dialect,  which  is  different  in 
every  part  of  the  country  and  .'-tandard 
English  IS  a  necessary  common  denomi- 
nator." 

Most  of  Ills  students  lelt  the  same  way 
about  Carmichael  alter  his  talk  as  they  did 
belc^re,  Henisse  said. 

Parent  response  to  Carmichael's  appear- 
ance was  sparse.  Only  one  mother  called 
Zevin  and  tilthoiigh  she  was  "upset  at  first." 
after  he  explained  that  he  felt  it  was  better 
to  have  adult  supervision,  she  was  convinced. 
he  said.  Of  the  four  calls  received  by  him. 
a  teacher  and  the  school  system,  two  were 
favorable  two  were  not. 

Zevin  said  he  feels  there  is  a  fairly  ac- 
tive citywide  .'itiident  movement.  He  said  he 
recently  came  across  a  mimeocrnphed  hand- 
out calling  lor  the  formation  of  black  .stu- 
dent union  chapters. 

Roger  Newell.  17.  vice  president  ol  the 
Modern  Strtvers.  a  student  group  which  has 
boycotted  the  cafeteria  at  Eastern  High 
School  recently,  said  he  was  at  the  student 
meeting  which  Carmichael  attended. 

TELLS    OF    riEETING 

Newell  said  the  meeting  was  licld  on  a 
Sunday  three  weeks  ago  and  was  called  by 
several  students  at  different  District  high 
.schools  to  talk  over  common  problems.  The 
Strivers  have  asked  for  greater  student 
nghts.  classes  in  Negro  lustory  and  a  .'■■'n- 
dent  code  of  dress. 

Carmichael.  who  i  ould  not  be  reached  lor 
comment,  did  not  have  much  to  say  during 
the  meeting,  which  brought  together  about 
20  students  irom  Eastern.  Western.  Cardozo 
and  Ballou.  according  to  Newell. 

Newell  said  Carmichael  left  before  the  two- 
hour  meeting  was  over  to  go  to  a  steering 
comnuttee  meeting  of  the  Black  United 
Front.  .■!  coalition  of  Washington  Negro  lead- 
ers the  Ijluck  power  leader  called  together 
Jan.  9. 

.'-NC'C   Seeks    Bro.ad   Roi.e   in    Ctrv   .Schools 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

.Students,  parents  .u.u  teachers  m  the 
Washington  school  svstem  are  being  orga- 
nized by  the  local  office  of  the  .Student  Non- 
\lolent  Coordinating  Committee  with  the 
goal  of  creating  "an  edticational  system  rele- 
vant to  the  black  community." 

The  effort  is  i>eing  "rgajii.ted  by  William  \V. 
Hall  who  said  the  model  will  be  New  York 
City's  People's  Board  of  Edticritlon,  a  -shadow 
grotip.  of  which  he  is  '  superintcnaent."   ^., 

Hall.  ,1  field  organizer  for  .-iNCC,  said  tli? 
kind  o:  romnuinity  control  (■;  schools  hoped 
for  here  'A'ould  be  .'Similar  to  IS.  201  in  New- 
York,  a  school  the  H.ulem  community  helps 
in  running. 

The  three  citywide  orKanizatlons  being 
formed  are  the  Black  .Studeius  Union,  liie 
.African-American  Teachers  .As.socialion  and 
the  United  Parents  Federation. 

Each  is  expected  to  .seek  artiliati.jn  •A'lth  the 
Black  United  Front,  the  coalition  ol  civil 
rights  organizations  brought  together  here  in 
Ja!:uary  by  Stokely  Carmichtiel. 

The  Black  Students  Union,  ir.  existence 
for  about  six  -A-eeks.  Is  expected  to  ask  to  Join 
the  Front  at  a  meeting  tonight. 

The  first  parents'  meeting  Is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  the  first  teachers'  meeting  is 
to  be  held  Sunday.  Times  and  places  for  the 
meetings  could  not  be  learned  yesterday. 

The  issues  around  which  the  groups  are 
being  organized.  Hall  said  in  an  interview 
yesterday,  are  what  he  describes  as  the  low 
quality  and  "irrelevance  "  of  what  is  being 
taught  in  the  Washington  schools. 
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The  reaaon  for  this,  he  said,  is  ihat  Uie 
system  is  not  responaive  U3  the  community 
as  it  now  exists  The  voices  of  studeiits. 
teachers,  parents  and  the  community  m  gen- 
eral are  nut   being  heard,  he  said. 

And,  he  said,  the  curriculum  gives  t.he 
graduate  none  of  the  tools  he  need.s  either  t> 
cope  With  the  .-ivstem  as  It  is  'or  have  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  change  the  system   " 

Furthermore.  Hall  charged,  'students  are 
is;raduatiag  without  even  knowing  how  to 
read  " 

He  said  this  depicts  the  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem to  be  responsible  and  responsive  to  the 
community 

The  answer.  Hall  said,  is  to  bring  the  com- 
munity and  the  components  3f  the  schools — 
teachers,  students  and  parent* — Into  a  closer 
working  relationship. 

r.ie  issue  of  Uitegratlon.  he  said,  is  "Ir- 
rele. ml  to  a  school  system  that  Is  93  per  cent 
black." 

There's  nothing  wrone  'A'lth  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept."  Hall  said.  "It's  just 
that  In  the  bliick  community  such  sch..ol.s 
were  so  po<:)rly  run   that   our   kids  .fuffered 

Hall  said  reports  of  problems  of  disorder 
at  community-run  13.  201  are  problems  that 
predated  community  control 

Also  he"  s.iid.  "some  disorder  is  creative 
disorder  But.  -ts  for  problems  of  discipline, 
he  said  he  sees  th.s  dlmirushing  as  parents, 
teachers  md  students  .ill  become  Involved  in 
the  process  of  education. 

The  curriculum  of  the  community  school 
would  have  a  heavy  emphasis  of  Negro  cul- 
ture and  Negro  history.  Hall  said 
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CARMICHAEt.    R.AZZEO    \T    HIGH    SCHOOL    TALK 

CArECHisM    ON    Black    Power    Draws   the 

Wrong  Answftrs 

i  By  Paul  W  Valentine) 

.St.jlcely  Carmichael  got  tjtf  to  a  rough 
start  yesterday  when  he  mispronounced 
Roosevelt  High  School  as  Rooze-velt  and  the 
students  in  the  auditorium  at  13th  and  Up- 
shur streets  nw  razzed  him  pretty  hard 
about  !t 

He  took  It  good  naturedly  and  tried  to 
continue  his  discussion  of  the  Negro's  prob- 
lems 

The  students,  some  600  in  all,  though  the 
numbers  dwindled  during  his  hour-long  ses- 
sion, murmured  husllv  among  themselves 
and  laughed  or  cheered  sporadically  when 
some  attempted  to  engage  Carmichael  In 
detaat-e 

"Who  needs  help — black  people  or  white 
people^"  Carmichael  asked  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Negro  crowd 

Both,"  came  the  answer  from  a  dozen 
dltferent  voices 

■Do  vou  think  white  people  know  in  the 
slightest  way  that  they  are  doing  us  wrong''" 
he  asked 

A  scattering  of  "yeses"  and  "noes"  an- 
swered Most  said  nothing  Some  were  pulling 
on  their  coats  and  leaving 

"Does  the  white  student  or  the  black  stu- 
dent get  the  better  education  in  Wa.«hlng- 
ton  '"  Carmichael  tried  again. 

You  get  the  education  you  want  to  get," 
snapped  \ vouth 

Other  students  vied  among  themselves  to 
ask  Carmichael  questions  The  murmur  of 
voices  rose  to  a  steady  drone  A  small  group 
of  pro-Carmlchael  students  cheered  pierc- 
ing when  Carmichael  said.  "Be  black,  be 
beautiful  "  Other  students  giggled.  Car- 
nuchael's  voice  was  drowned   In   the  clattor 

He  raised  his  hands  beseeching.  "We  have 
got  to  be  serious."  he  said,  "because  our  peo- 
ple are  at  stake.  We  have  got  to  be  serious 
because  our  lives  are  at  stake  " 

The  students  moved  restlessly  In  the  audi- 
torium   seats     The    murmuring    resumed. 

Carmichael.  Invited  by  the  Roosevelt  stu- 
dent council  to  address  the  school  as  part  of 
Its  regular  Tuesday  afternoon  seminar  pro- 


gram, Jotted  down  a  lot  of  words  on  a  chalk 
board:  poverty,  segregation,  unemployment, 
drugs,  police  i  cheers  from  the  auditorium  i, 
bad  Housing,  crime 

These  are  the  problem.s  black  people  fate.  ' 
he  said.  'Does  Roo::e-i'elt  High  .School  prepare 
you  to  cope  with  them?  " 

A  thin  scattering  of  yeas  and  nays  was 
mixed  with  hisses  and  laughter  at  his  pro- 
nunciation of  Roosevelt.  "Okay."  he  said, 
■'Rosevelt.  Okay?"  Slight  applause 

At  the  end  of  the  session.  Carmichael 
mentioned  the  plan  .innounced  Monday  by 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee here  to  create  a  ".shadow""  school 
board  of  persons  to  increase  Negro  Intluence 
in  local  education 

"Tills  system  is  93  per  cent  black."  Car- 
mlchHel  said.  "We  Intend  by  anv  means  nec- 
essary to  take  over  the  system  so  that  It  will 
respond  to  black  people's  needs  " 

As  he  spoke,  a  school  bell  rang.  The  stu- 
dents rose  from  their  seats  Few  re:(ct*d  to 
his  last  statement  Most  streamed  out  nf  the 
building,  while  some  clambered  onto  the 
stage  to  get  a  clo.ser  look  at  Stt)kely  Car- 
michael 

This  wivs  ft  bad  session,"  he  said  '"Too 
many  voices  trvlng  to  get  the  floor  at  the 
same  time  But  I  dldn"t  want  to  lecture  to 
you    I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  "" 
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STtTorNTs  S'">rND  Orp  on  School  IsstTEs 

(By  Susan  Jncobyl 

More  than  lOiiO  Washington  high  school 
students  accepted  an  unprecedented  chance 
yesterday  to  tell  a  top  public  school  official 
what  they  think  Is  wrong  with  the  city's 
educational  system. 

The  students  met  at  McKlnley  High  School 
at  the  Invitation  of  George  R  Rhodes,  new 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  time  a  high-level  school  ad- 
ministrator has  publicly  culled  together  a 
group  of  students  to  .tsk  for  opinions  on  how 
the  school  should  he  run 

"The  first  comment  which  was  made  when 
I  proposed  having  this  meeting  was  "There"s 
going  to  be  trouble  when  you  get  that  many 
.students  tcigc'her,' "  Rhwde.':  .:ild.  "I  c.innot 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  anyone 
should  lissume  there  will  be  trouble  when 
.students  get  together  to  talk  about  any- 
thing." 

FAMILIAR    COMPLAINT 

Rhixles.  who  was  the  principal  of  McKlnley 
until  his  appointment  Uist  month,  said  ""the 
one  thing  I  have  learned  in  my  ex(>er!ence 
as  a  principal  Is  that  if  you  expect  students 
to  react  in  a  favorable  manner,  they  do,  I 
have  found  it  much  easier  to  change  the  al- 
titude of  students  than  those  of  teachers  and 
,idmlnistrators  " 

Rhodes  told  the  students,  ""I  am  giving 
myself  three  months  to  accomplish  some- 
thing m  this  Job,  If  I  can't  accomplish  any- 
thing for  you  In  that  time.  I  will  be  look- 
ing for  another  Job." 

Complaints  voiced  by  students  at  the 
meeting  had  i  familiar  ring.  They  have  been 
raised  by  activist  students  at  demoiiiiriitlons 
this  year  in  several  of  the  city's  high  schools. 

The  students'  two  major  complaints  are 
that  they  have  little  voice  in  school  policy 
decisions  and  that  the  quality  of  academic 
instruction  is  poor. 

POORLY    PREPARED 

"We  k'low  ve  are  being  poorly  prepared." 
.^ald  Randolph  Robinson,  a  senior  at  .^na- 
costla  High  School.  '"Many  of  us  do  not  read 
adequately  or  work  problems  in  math  accu- 
rately. We  are  not  being  prepared  to  com- 
pete, 

""I  speak  as  a  black  student,  a  rejiresenta- 
tive  of  the  90  per  cent  majority  in  the 
schotjls.  It  Is  too  late  for  those  of  us  who  are 
seniors,  but  It  Is  time  for  us  to  group  to- 


gether. The  children  who  are  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  schools  must  be  taught 
pride  and  dignity  before  It  Is  too  late.  By 
uniting,  we  can  help  accomplish  this,"' 

The  students  at  the  meeting  made  up  a 
di\erse  group.  One  student  from  CooUdge 
made  an  unixipuUir  request  for  a  return  to 
the  track  ,-ystein,  ,sayini5  that  "bright  chil- 
dren are  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
be  m  classe.s  with  other  chiiaren  who  want 
to  learn." 

Ql'ESTlONS  PREMISE 

Replying  from  the  stage.  Rhodes  quts- 
lloned  the  premise  that  slow  students  have 
less  desire  to  learn  than  liister  ones.  '  I  don't 
think  there's  a  .student  here  who  doesn"t 
want  to  learn."  Rhodes  said,  .ind  was  loud'.. 
ipplauded 

Other  students  were  members  of  the  Bl.-.ck 
.student  U.-iion.  new  i;roup  brliii,'  lurmed  li. 
several  high  -chuols  Tlie  Modern  Strivers,  i 
1,'roup  from  Eastern  Hlt;h  School,  wore  Afri- 
can dress  in  observance  of  Negro  HI-- 
tory  Week 

Rhodes  requested  the  students  to  returi; 
to  their  schjols  .md  organize  elections  to 
select  repre.-^eniatlves  for  a  council  "which 
will  serve  as  a  k.nd  of  pipeline  to  me.  "  He 
said  he  did  not  want  to  tpell  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  council  "'because  that  should  be 
up  'M  the  students  " 

The  entire  meeting  was  orderly,  althougn 
the  influx  irom  other  high  schools  brought 
the  total  number  of  tludents  at  McKlnley  to 
more  thjn  3500  during  the  morning 
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Hundreds  of  Pvpils  Rampage  in  Protest  .sr 

Brookly.n  •ScH'-'o: 

BEDLAM    AT    JfNIOR    HIGH   St  I'OOL    238 

Hundreds  of  eighth  grade  pupils— surglnit 
throuffh  corridors,  trading  blov.'s.  b.-irgln»: 
into  classes,  shouting,  jeering  and  turning  ii. 
a  tal,-e  fire  alarm — iTeated  hnvoc  vesterdav 
in  .1  B<>dford-8tuyvesant  junior  hiith  schoo; 
.titer  demon  traiing  to  '.vin  belter  lood,  more 
freedom,  and  more  dances 

Only  when  half  a  dozen  policemen  'A'ere 
rushed  to  the  school  was  order  restored  ana 
the  children  herded  back  to  their  class- 
rooms where  there  was  no  further  instruc- 
tion for  the  (lav. 

A-sistani  Superintendent  Henrietta  B 
Purcell.  who  w.is  summo::ed  to  Junior  Hlch 
School  '258.  .It  Marry  Avenre  .md  Macon 
Street,  said  a  complete  Investigation  of  the 
disorder  would  be  made  by  the  Biard  ot 
Educition 

She  said  there  was  Indications  that  the 
outbreak  In  the  .school  wfiere  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  1.480  pupils  are  Negro  or 
l*uertj  Rlcan.  had  been  pl.mned  and  the 
youngsters  Incited— ".although  I  have  no 
positive  information  now." 

In  a  prelude  to  the  mass  disruption.  60  of 
the  pupils  gathere<l  .it  8:30  .^iM.  outside  the 
school,  .shouting  -logans  .tnd  holding  aloft 
placards  with  cravon  scrawls  listing  their 
dcm  mtls. 

"We  want  McC.issey  Out.""  said  one  ^Ign.  In 
a  reference  to  Miss  Mirv  A.  McCassey,  wh  . 
:s  white  and  has  been  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  the  last  18  months, 

"We  want  Good  Teachers  Kept  "  said  an- 
other sign  in  ,111  apparent  reference  to  the 
dismissal  on  Jan.  '::2  of  George  Fucclllo.  who 
was  popular  with  the  youngsters  evet: 
though   he  allegedly  struck  one. 

By  10:30.  the  (  rowd  had  swelled  to  a  hun- 
dred—  most  of  them  eighth  graders.  Mrs 
Joy  Berry,  executive  assistant  principal,  per- 
suaded the  youngsters  to  ei.ter  the  school  t^j 
present  their  demands  to  Miss  McCassey. 

The  demonstrators  were  led  to  the  cafe- 
teria, but  they  were  Joined  by  .-ibout  600 
eighth-gr-'de  pupils  who  h-'d  been  :ittenduu' 
classes  until  they  were  disrupted. 

Wltli  the  thriing  overflowing  the  cafeteria 
the  pupils  were  taken  'o  the  auditorium 
where  Miss  .McCassey  expressed  her  wlUlnp- 
ness  to  discuss  the  demands  'vith  class  rep- 
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rrsentatlves   If   the    pupils    would   return   to 
tlieir  clas.'^rooms. 

Without  dissenting,  the  children  were  dis- 
missed, but  disorder  erupted  as  they  surged 
;ato  the  corridors. 

Bedlam  starts 

Baclng  up  and  down  hallways  and  stalr- 
wavs.  breaking  Into  classrooms,  shoving, 
paslUng,  shouting  down  appeals  and  Uistruc- 
tions  from  teachers  who  were  jostled  by  their 
charges,  the  pupils  roamed  heedlessly  and  at 

will. 

Ileturn  to  your  class,  "  shouted  a  teacher. 
What  class?"  retorted  a  youngster. 

I-"it;hts  among  pupils  flared,  and  on  the 
il.ird  floor  lic;hts  were  switched  off.  In  the 
;;.;dst  ot  the  turmoil,  a  lire  alarm  rang,  but  in 
vAi  instant,  loud'^peakers  were  telling  the 
]i-,;pils  to  Igrore  it. 

Feachers  .--aid  that  during  the  past  week 
11  n.lse  (ire  .ilarms  l.,.d  been  turned  In  and 
t'  .It  three  lires  had  been  discovered  in  waste- 
b.i.-kcts. 

In  a  hiUlway.  Ml.^s  McCassey  was  trrtng  to 
rami  the  pupils.  Most  ignored  her.  But  one 
girl  came  running  to  her,  complaining  that 
si.f  liad  been  "shoved"  by  a  teacher.  Miss 
McCassey  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  prom- 
ised to  look  into  the  matter. 

I'Yom  the  pupils,  Miss  McCassey  heard  re- 
ports of  fights  In  classrooms  to  which  she 
(li.ipatchcd  teacher."^.  None  of  the  scuffles  was 
serious,  but  the  constant  shuttling  of  teach- 
ers on  peacemaking  missions  seemed  to 
l.cichten  the  lilr  of  disorder. 

The  one  policeman  normally  assigned  to 
the  school — Patrolman  Cecil  Greenldge — hur- 
ried from  one  trouble  spot  to  another,  but 
could  not  restore  calm. 

Only  at  noon,  when  six  patrolmen  com- 
:i.  ii.ded  by  Capt.  Norman  Werner  came  on 
•..(■  .scene  ;ind  fanned  out  through  the  buUd- 
;;.-•  was  relative  peace  attained.  Only  cighth- 
j:r.;de  classes  had  been  involved. 

Promises  made 

With  the  students  again  In  their  class- 
rooms. Miss  McCassey  visited  them,  offering 
to  meet  some  or  their  demands  after  agree- 
ii;cr  that  the  food  was  not  up  to  par.  She 
promised  a  cleaner  cafeteria,  FYench  fried 
j  Mioes — instead  of  the  usual  poiatoss 
bulled  In  their  Jackets,    .nd  more  dances. 

She  also  said  the  cafeteria  would  be  pro- 
Mcled  with  fresh  \egetnbles  and  with  pretzels, 
!-  tuto  chips  and  candy  that  the  pupils 
co'.iid  purchase  "instead  of  .sneaking  out  to 
buy  them."' 

.'Vs  for  release  from  school  during  lunch 
time,  she  taid  .-he  would  meet  with  their 
ni'jthers.  the  teaciiers,  the  police  and  others 
ur.olved  to  determine  whether  such  a  move 
wciild  be  feasible. 

At  a  later  meeting  with  about  75  student 
representatives.  Miss  McCassey  repeated  the 
promises,  agreed  that  everything  was  not 
perlect  and  asked  the  pupils  to  tell  her  what 
w.is  good  about  the  school. 

Tliere  was  ;ai  embarrassing  silence  until 
oae  pupil  (Tied,  "Nothing!"  The  others 
1  iighed. 

Teachers,  who  refused  to  be  quoted,  In- 
fi.-ted  there  was  too  much  permissiveness 
m  the  school  and  too  little  communication 
With  the  principal  and  her  staff. 

One  pupil,  who  wanted  the  principal 
I  -.^ted,  gave  this  explanation.  "She  doesn't 
keep  promises.  She  promised  us  better  food 
long  ago  and  we  still  get  slop." 


Teacher  Quits  at  201 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 
A   new   teacher  turned  down  his  asslgn- 
r;:'-nt  to  Intermediate  School  201  as  the  re- 
ult  of  an  allegedly  antlwhlte  play  presented 
:r.  the  school  auditorium  Thursday  by  LeRol 
J  lies,  the  militant  Negro  writer. 
Three   other    teachers   reportedly   "walked 
It  in  disgust""  during  the  performance  but 
did  not  quit  and  were  at  work  yesterday. 


The  new  teacher,  after  working  one  day — 
Thursday — at  the  East  Harlem  school,  went 
to  district  headquarters  and  said:  "Please 
take  me  out  of  there."  The  teacher  was  re- 
assigned. 

Martin  W.  Frey,  the  district  superintend- 
ent, said  yesterday  that  he  had  learned  about 
the  play  after  It  had  taken  place  and  was 
looking  Into  the  situation.  "I  heard  today 
that  LeRol  Jones  had  been  here."  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  who  Invited  him  or  who  orga- 
nized the  assembly  program." 

Mr.  Prey  had  been  asked  on  Thursday  to 
personally  take  charge  of  the  troubled  East 
Harlem  school  by  Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan, 
the  Superintendent  of  .Schools.  Tlie  assembly 
program  took  place  while  Mr.  Prey  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  at  Board  of  Education 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  pluy  given 
to  the  district  office  by  the  teacher  who 
asked  for  reassignment,  a  major  character 
posed  questions  that  were  answered  by  ;i 
chorus.  The  questions  and  responses  sup- 
posedly went  like  this : 

"Who   murdered    the   black   iniin?" 

"Whitey,  whitey." 

"Who  should  we  lynch?" 

"Whitey,  whitey." 

The  teacher  said  that  a  Negro  pupil  .-itting 
nearby  told  him,  "We're  talking  about  you, 
but  we'll  let  you  live." 

education  stressed 

But  Herman  B.  Ferguson,  a  speciil  .id- 
viser  to  the  I.S.  201  "governing  board.  "  baid 
he  did  not  recall  hearing  these  lines.  He  said 
the  presentation  was  intended  ;is  "another 
educational  experience  for  the  children"  and 
to  give  them  exposure  to  professional  thea- 
ter. 

"There  was  nothing  racial  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,"  Mr.  Ferguson  said.  ""It  had  a 
lilstorlcal  flavor." 

Mr.  Ferguson,  a  licensed  ..ssistant  jjrinci- 
pal,  was  suspended  from  his  post  in  a 
Queens  school  last  fall  after  being  indicted 
for  participating  in  an  alleged  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement  plot  to  inurder  moderate 
civil  rights  leaders.  Mr.  Fercv.son  has  denied 
the  charges,  and  lias  not  yet  come  to  trial. 

Mr.  Jones  could  not  bo  reached  for  com- 
ment yesterday.  The  34-year-old  poet  and 
playwright  Is  free  in  bail  awaiting  a  hearing 
on  his  appeal  from  a  weapons  conviction. 

He  had  been  sentenced  last  month  to  two 
and  a  half  to  three  years  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Penitentiary  and  fined  $1,000  for  hav- 
ing two  loaded  revolvers  In  his  car  in  New- 
ark during  last  July's  riots. 

The  I.S.  201  governing  board  Wiu-  csiiib- 
llshed  as  jxirt  of  an  experiment  to  test  com- 
munity control  of  local  schools. 

SCHOOL    201     BESET    BY    TROUBLE 

The  governing  board,  which  now  has 
"semi-official  status."  according  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  not  yet  been  L'iven 
full  operating  control  over  the  intermediate 
school  and  five  nearby  elementary  schools  in 
the  project. 

The  18-month-old  I.S.  201.  .>t  :27lh  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue,  has  been  ijla^ued  from 
the  first  by  problems  of  leadership,  teacher 
turnover  and  pupil  behavior.  Earlier  this 
week  a  teacher  descri'bed  it  as  ""a  lunple.  " 

When  the  new  term  began  on  Thursday, 
the  school  had  no  licensed  supervisor  in 
charge,  Superintendent  Donovan  asked  Mr. 
Frey  to  take  ciiarge  until  a  permanent 
principal  is  appointed.  The  governing  board 
has  named  its  own  principal,  but  the  selec- 
tion has  not  been  recof,'nl2ed  oy  the  Board 
of  Education. 

A  telephone  call  to  IS.  201  yesterday  after- 
noon asking  for  '"the  principal  of  the  .school" 
caused  a  flustered  response.  After  some  hesi- 
tation and  apparent  consultation  with 
others  In  the  office,  the  woman  who 
answered  the  call  asked  the  caller:  "Can  you 
call  back  Monday?" 


Violence   in   I,S,   201   Spurs  Transfer— Par- 
ents Cite  Fear   for   Safety   of  PrpiL.s   as 

MOIIVE    FOll     ytt-KING     NlW     .--CHCO,  ;, 

(By   Leonard    Buder) 

An  exodus  of  pupils  who  say  they  have 
been  assaulted,  harassed  or  robbed  by  their 
classmates  as  developed  at  Intermediate 
School  201   In  East  Harlem. 

.Sixteen  youngsters  have  been  granted 
transfers  in  the  last  three  days  after  their 
parents  \olced  concern  over  the  children's 
salety  at  the  school,  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation liad  Intended  to  be  "one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation." 

In  all.  40  of  the  school's  1.100  pupils  have 
l>een  transferred  to  other  schools  at  their 
I)arents'  request  since  last  October.  But  the 
transfers  had  bopuii  t  i  !p\c1  off  until  a  flurry 
of  requests  were  made  in  recent  weeks. 

Martin  W.  Frey,  the  district  .-uperlntcnd- 
ent  who  has  been  j.er'^onallv  •. cr.-ecinu  I.S. 
201  since  the  new  school  term  began  last 
Thursday,  said  that  the  number  of  .-peclal 
transfers  irom  the  school  was  "about  loiu 
times  the  normal  rate," 

Although  the  majority  of  the  school's 
jjupils  are  Negroes,  30  ol  the  40  who  have 
been  transferred  are  Puerto  Rlcans, 

However,  Mr,  Frey  said  that  he  had  "no 
personiil  evidence""  of  any  friction  along 
ethnic  l.nrs  between  Necro  nd  Pi.;-rto  IJuan 
ijupils, 

SENT    TO    4    SCHOOLS 

.■\lthough  not  all  the  requests  Irom  par- 
ents for  transfers  i-.ave  been  granted,  enough 
have  been  approved  to  result  in  a  stream  of 
letters  from  Mr,  Frey's  office  to  ijrmclpals  of 
other  schools,  saying: 

"Please  accept  the  loliowmg  children  as 
transfers  irom  I.S.  201.  These  children  have 
been  a.=sau!ted  and  tlie  parents  lear  for  their 
rafet V   ■ 

Tlie  pupils  have  been  sent  to  I.S.  177  and 
Public   Schools  «0.   9G   and    155. 

Wracked    hy   rnvtrovcr^y 

I.S.  201.  at  127lh  Street  and  Madison 
.•\veiiue,  has  oeen  wracked  by  controversy 
.i!.d  troubles  ^in<:e  it  opened  in  September. 
1906. 

Tlie  school  is  the  liub  "i  a  planned  de- 
centraU::ailon  pro;ect  involving  :our  nearby 
I  Icmentary  schools,  that  Is  Intended  to  test 
community  control  of  local  school  opera- 
tions. 

A  governing  board  ol  parent,  community, 
and  schoo!  representatives  has  l;een  estab- 
lished, but  has  not  been  given  control  of  the 
five  .'chools  by  the  city  Board  of  Education. 
However,  it  is  being  consulted  on  school 
matters. 

Mr.  Prey  would  not  discuss  conditions  at 
l.a.  201  yesterday.  He  also  said  that  newsmen 
v,'ould  not  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  school 
unil  matters  have  "steadied." 

A  New  York  Times  reporter  who  visited 
the  tchool  10  days  ago  found  near-bedlam  In 
•he  building.  Pupils  were  observed  pushing 
.ind  fighting  during  class-changes  and  roam- 
ing the  corridors  when  classes  '.vere  In  ses- 
sion. One  teacher  brandished  a  yardstick  to 
maintain  order. 

Mr.  Prey  said  yesterday  that  five  of  the  80 
teaching  positions  were  vacant,  as  were  two 
positions  of  assistant  principal.  Mr.  Frey 
took  over  personal  supervision  ol  the  schoo! 
when  the  acting  principal  and  two  licensed 
assistant  principals  went  on  leave.  Tl.ts  had 
left  the  school  -.vithout  a  licensed  supervisor. 

The  district  superintendent  said  that 
?even  persons  who  are  on  the  eligibility  list 
for  appointment  as  junior  high  school  prin- 
cipals had  applied  to  head  I.S.  201.  He  said 
that  their  names  were  being  referred  to  the 
governing  board.  Berlin  L.  Kelly,  chief  con- 
.suUant  to  the  governing  board,  said  later 
that  these  candidates  would  be  given  inter- 
views. 

However,  the  governing  board  had  an- 
nounced last  week  the  selection  of  Ronald 
Evans,   an  experienced   city  teacher,   as   the 
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new  principal  of  IS   201.  Mr  Evans  Is  not  on 

the  eligibility  list  Mr  Kelly  said  yesterday 
that  the  governing  biiard  was  working  with 
city  school  authorities  'on  procedures"  for 
the  appointment  of  a  principal 


LET  US  GET  RID  OF  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION AT  LEAST  TO  THE 
EXTENT  THAT  IT  CAN  BE  DONE 
BY  LAW 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
cnil  ;lsht.>  ines.saKe  to  C'lntiress  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  President  Joiinson  stated  care- 
fully and  concisely  the  icason  for  the  fair 
housing  amendment  to  HR  i;=)16  which 
\vp  are  now  considering  ;ind  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor 

President  Johnson  .said : 
Everv  American  who  wishes  to  buy  a  home, 
and  i.Vn  afTf>rd  it.  should  be  free  to  do  so. 

The  President  said  he  would  initiate 
it  10-year  campaign  to  tamld  6  million 
new  decent  housing  units  for  low-  and 
middle-income  tamihes  Then  he  cor- 
rectly [xnnted  out: 

But  construction  of  new  homes  Is  not 
enough— unless  every  family  Is  free  to  pur- 
chase and  rent  them. 

Indeed,  as  he  stated  so  well: 

dftrecatlon  in  housing  compound.s  the 
Naaon.-  social  and  economic  problems.  When 
those  who  have  the  meai\s  to  move  out  of 
the  i-entral  city  are  denied  the  chance  to 
do  so.  the  result  Is  a  compression  of  popula- 
tion m  -he  center  In  that  crowded  t;hetto. 
human   tragedies — and  crime— increase   and 

multiply 

Unemplovment  and  education  problems  are 
compounded,  because  isolation  In  the  cen- 
tr.Tl  c.ty  prevents  minority  groups  from 
re.ichlng  scht>oU  .md  ,ivall.-ible  jobs  in  other 
.ireas. 

We  may  auree  with  the  President.  I 
believe,  when  he  frankly  admits  that  a 
fair  housing  iaw  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the 
Nation's  urban  problems  We  may  praise 
his  siatem.ent  which  points  out  that: 

Ending  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing  Is  essential  fur  social  Uistlce  and 
social  progress 

The  President  is  no  newcomer  to  this 
battle  On  April  28,  1966.  he  sent  to  Con- 
iiress  his  message  on  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  and  said; 

We  -ire  engaged  In  .i  gre.it  adventure — as 
iireat  .i«  that  of  the  last  century,  when  our 
fathers  .marched  to  the  western  frontier  Our 
frontier  today  is  of  human  'jeings,  not  of 
land. 

He  said  that  our  task  is  to  end  discrun- 
ination  in  all  housing,  old  and  new — not 
.simply  ;n  the  new  housing  covered  by  an 
Executive  order. 

Regrettably,  we  have  not  found  equi- 
table solutions  for  ■)ur  housing  ills,  and 
for  our  other  domestic  ;noblems. 

On  September  14.  1966, 1  said: 

But  extremism  Ls,  as  we  learn,  sometimes 
inevitable.  Lts  part  it  a  troubled  heritage. 
True,  voting  bills  ;ire  passed  The  right  co 
register  .ind  t.J  vote  Is  .vsaured  by  law.  But 
where  are  the  Jobs'  The  houses:"  The  Instant 
education?  Without  them  e.\tremlsm  flour- 
ishes 

Yes,  where  are  the  houses? 

Where  are  the  Jobs? 

Where  are  the  large-scale  educational 
and  manpower  retraining  programs  we 
need  if  we  are  to  enable  all  Americans  to 
catch  up? 


I  believe  we  can  answer  a  part  of  Jieso 
questions  by  insuring  that  the  men  and 
uomen  who  wish  to  buy  or  rent  a  home 
and  can  afford  it  arc  iree  to  do  .so 

Our  able  lolleavue  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  MoNDALrl  introduced  amendment 
No  r>24  on  February  H.  Cosponsors  of 
this  fair  housmg  amendment  come  from 
many  States,  some  with  .sprnwlinu,  urban 
populations  whicli  aie  mulliijlymg  and 
have  not  only  outgrown  their  existing, 
inadequate  housing  but  have  .set  up  ex- 
plosive conditions 

Some  of  us  come  from  States  having 
much  smaller  populations,  .such  as  my 
Stat*  jf  Alaska  wiierc,  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  sU-ps  have  been  taken  to  make  op- 
portunity equal.  When  I  was  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  I  asked  the 
territorial  le.:i.slature  to  consider  and 
pass  legislation  to  penalize  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race.  The  year  was  1;)4,t, 
and  m  my  ines.sage  to  the  territorial  leg- 
islature that  year.  I  stated : 

Let  Ua  lue  up,  at  home,  to  the  principles 
lor  which  American  bo\s  of  every  race  creed. 
and  color  are  giving  all  they  have  Let  us 
get  rtd  of  the  soul-searing  race  discrimina- 
tion in  our  midst  to  the  extent  that  ye  can 
do  It  by  legislative  action, 

I  had  found  then  that  there  existed 
considerable  discrimination  against  Alas- 
kan natives — Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts.  The  territorial  legislature  re- 
.sponded  affirmatively.  It  passed  anti- 
discrimination legislation  which  went  far 
to  tcctify  the  previously  existing  dis- 
criminations in  Alaska. 

In  .Maska  .ve  are  proud  of  the  progres- 
.sive  legislation  vhich  we  have  enacted  in 
the  field  of  human  rights.  In  our  State 
laws  we  iiave  section  18  80  240  which  in- 
cludes not  only  open  housing  accommo- 
dations but  unimproved  property  or  as 
it  was  known  at  the  time,  the  "oijen  land 
provision."  Our  State  iict  relating  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  also  in- 
cludes section  1880250  which  places 
financial  institutions  under  the  act 
and  specifically  prohibits  discrimination 
against  persons  .seeking  financial  a.ssist- 
ance  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  oriuin. 

Many  Alaskans  worked  to  strengthen 
these  just,  humanitarian  iirovi.sions.  I 
believe  it  appropriate  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  chapter  117  of  the  Laws 
of  Alaska.  196,5.  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  Human  Rights,  be  made  a  part 
of  :lie  debate  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

ICSHB     139 1 

Laws  or  Alask.^.  1965 — Chapter  117 
.\a  act  relating  to  the  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights;  ,ind  providing  for  an  effective 
date 

Be  It  enacted  tiy  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

18  80  060    Is    repealed    and 


■  Section    1.   AS 

reeiiacted  to  read 

Sec     18  80  060 

Commission     i  a  t 


Powers  and  Duties  of  the 
In  .idditlon  to  the  other 
powers  .tnd  duties  prescribed  by  this  chapter 
the  commission  shall 

'■ill  appoint  an  executive  director  ap- 
proved  by    the   governor; 

"  "hire  other  administrative  staJI  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  commission's  function, 

'■'i3i  exercise  general  supervision  and  di- 
rect the  activities  oi  the  executive  director 
and  other  .idministratlve  staff; 


"•(4)  accept  complaints  under  sec  lOO  of 
this  chapt-er: 

■•'i5i  study  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion in  all  or  specific  fields  of  human  reUi- 
tlonshlps.  and  foster  through  community 
effort  or  goodwl'.!,  cooperation  and  concilia- 
tion among  the  groups  .md  elements  .f  t:.,j 
population  of  the  state,  and  publish  result, 
of  investigations  and  research  as  In  Its  Judg- 
ment will  tend  to  eliminate  dlscrlmlnatloi; 
because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  natlon.U 
ancestry 

"  'lb)  In  addition  to  the  other  powers  and 
duties  prescribed  by  this  chapter  the  com- 
mission may 

■•'ill  delegate  to  the  executive  direct  i 
.ill  powers  and  duties  given  it  by  this  chapter 
except  the  duties  .md  powers  given  It  by  sec- 
120  .ind  130  of  this  chapter; 

•■■(21  call  upon  the  departments  ani 
agencies  of  the  state,  with  the  npproval  if 
the  governor,  for  cooperation  und  asslstancn 
In  carrying  out  this  chapter: 

"  'i3i  hold  hearings  under  sec  120  of  thH 
chapter,  subpoena  witnesses,  take  the  te";!  - 
inony  of  any  person  under  oath,  admlnlsto.' 
ouths.  and  m  connection  therewith,  to  re- 
(}ulre  the  production  for  examination  if 
books  or  papers  relating  to  a  matter  undo: 
investigation  i>r  in  ([uestlon  before  the 
commission.' 

"Sec  2  AS  18.80  100  Is  amended  to  read 
'■  '.-Sec.  18  80.100  Complaint.  A  person  \vi;  . 
believes  he  is  aggrieved  by  :iny  dlscrnnl!;.  - 
tory  conduct  prohibited  by  this  chapter  m..- 
sign  and  file  with  the  commission  a  writtc;: 
verified  complaint  stating  the  name  and  ;.(!- 
dress  of  the  per^^n  .illeged  to  have  engagf-  ! 
In  discriminatory  condi.ct  .tnd  the  ;)artici:. 
lars  of  the  discrimination  Tlie  execmive  c'.- 
rector  may  file  i  complaint  In  like  manner 
when  an  alleged  discrimination  comes  to  his 
attention  ' 

Sec.  3.  AS   18  80  120  Is  :imendfxl   to  re.i.. 
■■'Sec.   18,80  1'30.  Hearing.  If  the  Inform  ; 
efforts   to  eliminate   the  ;illeged  lUscrlnu:.   - 
tlon  are  tinsuccessful,  the  executive  Jlrec    r 
shall  Inform  'he  commission  of  the  falluvi' 
.md  the  commi.-sion  shall  .^erve  written  :.■  ■ 
tlce  together  with  a  copy  of  the  complai..' 
requiring  the  person,  employer,  labor  ort:,.- 
nlzatlon  or  imployment  agency,  charged 
the  complaint  to  answer   the  nllegatlonr;     ; 
the  complaint  .it  a  hearing  before  the  com- 
mission. The  hearing  shall   be  held   by  ri.e 
commission  at  the  place  where  the  tinlaw:  :: 
conduct   IS  ulleged   to  have  occurred   ur.li';^ 
the  person,  employer,  labor  organization     r 
employment    agency    requests    a    change      : 
venue    for   good    cause   shown.    Tlie   case    ;  i 
support  i.'f  the  complaint  shall  be  preseir.i'ij 
before  the  commission  by  the  executive  din;  - 
tor  or  his  designee  who  shall  be  a  bona  u'.'' 
resident  of  'he  ^tate   The  executive  dlrec   r 
may   request   the   assistance   of   the   Depur-- 
ment  of  Law   in   the   preparation   and   pres- 
entation of  any  complaint  before  the  com- 
mission    The    person    charged    in    the   com- 
plaint may  file  a  written  answer  to  the  con.- 
plalat   and   may   appear   at   the   hearing    .  : 
person  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  council, 
and  submit  testimony    The  executive  dire  '- 
tor  has  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly  •  > 
.imend     the     complaint,     and     the     pers  :. 
charged  has  the  power  reasonably  and  l.ii::' 
to  amend  his  aiiswer.  Tlie  commission  sh.,.. 
not  be  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evldeiue 
p  evaUing   In   courts   of   law   or   equity.   The 
testimony  taken  at  the  iiearing  shall  be  un- 
der oath   and  be  transcribed. ■ 

Sec.  4  AS  18.80.130  Is  amended  to  read 
•  'Sec.  1880.130.  Order,  (ai  .\t  the  com- 
plei'on  of  the  hearing,  if  the  commissi m 
rinds  that  a  person  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint was  filed  has  engaged  in  the  discrim- 
inatory conduct  alleged  In  the  complaint.  :" 
shall  order  htm  to  refrain  from  engaging  ::i 
the  discriminatory  conduct.  TTie  order  shall 
Include  findings  of  fact,  and  may  prescrloe 
conditions  on  the  accused^s  future  conduct 
relevant  to  the  type  of  discrimination.  In 
a  case  involving  discrimination  In 
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•'(1)  employment,  the  commission  may 
order  the  hiring,  reinstatement  or  upgrading 
,  f  an  employee  with  or  without  back  pay, 
restoration  to  membership  in  a  labor  organl- 
.Mtlon,  or  hlB  admission  to  or  participation 
m  an  apprenticeship  training  program,  on- 
the-job  training  program  or  other  retraining 
program; 

'•  "(2)  housing,  the  commission  may  order 
the  sale,  lease  or  rental  of  the  housing  ac- 
commodation to  the  aggrieved  person  If  It 
:s  still  available,  or  the  sale,  lease  or  rental 
of  a  like  accommodation  owned  by  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  complaint  was  filed 
;f  one  l3  still  available,  or  the  sale,  lease  or 
rental  of  the  next  vacancy  in  a  like  accom- 
Miodatlon.  owned  by  the  person  against 
whom  the  complaint  was  filed. 

•'  '(b)  The  order  may  require  a  report  on 
the  manner  of  compliance 

'■  "ici  If  the  commission  finds  that  a  per- 
son against  whom  a  complaint  was  filed 
has  not  engaged  in  the  discriminatory  con- 
duct .illcged  in  the  complaint.  It  shall  issue 
.ind  cause  to  be  served  on  the  complainant 
au  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

■  ■(di  A  copy  of  the  order  shall  be  filed  In 
all  cases  with  the  attorney  general  of  Alaska.' 

"Sec.  5.  AS  18.80  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read : 

•  'Sec  18.80.135.  Judicial  Review  and  En- 
lorcement.  (a)  A  complainant,  or  person 
against  whom  a  complaint  is  filed  or  other 
person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  com- 
mission, may  obt.aln  Judicial   review  of  the 

rder  in  accordance  with  .^S  44.62.560- 
44  C2  570. 

■■  'ibt  The  commission  may  obtain  a  court 
urder  for  the  enforcement  of  any  of  Its  orders 
t,v  filing  a  complaint  with  the  superior  court 
:n  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  unlaw- 
ful conduct  is  alleged  to  have  occurred.' 

■Sec.  6.  AS  18.80  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read : 

"  'ARTICLE    4 DISCRIMINATORY     PRACTICES 

PROHIBITED. 

•'Sec  1880200  Purpose,  la)  It  is  deter- 
mined and  declared  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
iinrilng  that  discrimination  against  an  In- 
:;,ibltant.  of  the  state  because  of  race,  rell- 
Lion.  color,  national  origin,  age  or  sex  Is  a 
matter  of  public  concern  and  that  such  dis- 
. Timlnation  not  only  threatens  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  but 
.;!so  menaces  the  institutions  of  the  state 
.lad  threatens  peace,  order,  health,  safety  and 
^•eneral  welfare  of  the  state  and  its  In- 
;.abltants. 

•■  'lb)  Therefore,  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
state  and  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  elim- 
inate imd  prevent  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, in  places  of  public  accommodation,  in 
i.ousing  accommodations  and  in  the  sale  or 
le.ise  of  unimproved  property  because  of  race, 
rellpion.  color,  national  origin,  or  in  the  case 
1 1  employment,  because  of  sex  or  age. 

•'Sec.  18  80.210  Civil  Rights.  The  oppor- 
:  unity  to  obtain  employment,  public  accom- 
modations, housing  accommodations  and 
;  roperty  without  discrimination  because  of 
r.ice,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin  is  a 
f  ivU  right. 

•  'Sec.  18.80.220.  Unlawful  Employment 
Practices.   It  Is   unlawful   for 

"'(1)  an  employer  to  refuse  employment 
•  1  a  person,  or  to  bar  him  from  employment, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  in  compen- 
sation or  In  a  term,  condition,  or  privilege 
ct  employment  because  of  his  race,  religion, 
"Olor  or  national  origin,  or  because  of  his 
ae  when  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
rositlon  do  not  require  age  distinction; 

"'(2)  a  labor  organization,  because  of  a 
person's  age,  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
I  rigln,  to  exclude  or  to  expel  him  from  its 
:nembershlp,  or  to  discriminate  In  any  way 
;galnst  one  of  Its  members  or  an  employer 
or  an  employee: 

"'(3)  an  employer  or  employment  agency 
to  print  or  circulate  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
circulated    a    statement,    advertisement,    or 


publication,  or  to  use  a  form  of  application 
for  employment  or  to  make  an  inquiry  in 
connection  with  prospective  employment 
which  expresses,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a 
limitation,  specification  or  discrimination  as 
to  age,  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
or  an  Intent  to  make  the  limitation,  unless 
based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation; 

"  '(4)  an  employer,  labor  organization  or 
employment  agency  to  discharge,  expel  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  a  person  be- 
cause he  has  opposed  any  practices  forbidden 
under  sees.  200-280  of  this  chapter  or  be- 
cause he  has  filed  a  complaint,  testified  or 
assisted  in  a  proceeding  under  this  chapter; 
or 

"'(5)  an  employer  to  discriminate  in  the 
payment  of  wages  as  between  the  sexes,  or 
to  employ  a  female  in  an  occupation  in  this 
state  at  a  salary  or  wage  rate  less  than  that 
paid  to  a  male  employee  for  work  of  com- 
parable character  or  work  In  the  same  opera- 
tion, business  or  type  of  work  In  the  same 
locality. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.230  Unlawful  Practices  in 
Places  of  Public  Accommodation.  It  Is  tui- 
lawful  for  the  owner,  leasee,  manager,  .igent 
or  employee  of  a  public  accommodation 

"  '(1)  to  refuse,  withhold  from  or  deny  to 
a  person  any  of  its  services,  goods,  f.icilltles, 
advantages  or  privileges  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color  or  national  origin; 

"'(2)  to  publish,  circulate,  issue,  display, 
post  or  mall  a  written  or  printed  communica- 
tion, notice  or  advertisement  which  states  or 
implies  that  any  of  the  services,  goods,  facil- 
ities, advantages  or  privileges  of  the  public 
accommodation  will  be  refused,  withheld 
from  or  denied  to  a  person  of  a  certain  race. 
religion,  color  or  national  origin  or  that 
the  patronage  of  a  person  belonging  to  ,i 
particular  race,  creed,  color  or  national  ori- 
gin Is  unwelcome,  not  desired  or  solicited. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.240.  Unlawful  Practices  in  the 
Sale  or  Rental  of  Property  or  Houslnc  Ac- 
commodations. It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner. 
leasee,  manager  or  other  person  having  the 
right  to  sell,  lease  or  rent  a  liousinp  ::ccom- 
modation  or  unimproved  property. 

"'(1)  to  refuse  to  .'^ell,  lease  or  rent  the 
housing  accommodation  or  uninipro\ed 
property  to  a  person  because  of  race,  religion. 
color  or  national  orlcin; 

'•'(2)  to  discriminate  .Tgamst  a  person 
because  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin  in  a  term,  condition  or  privilege  re- 
lating to  the  use,  sale,  lease  or  rental  of  a 
housing  accommodation  or  unimproved 
property;  or 

"'(3)  to  make  a  written  or  oral  inquiry 
or  record  of  the  race,  reli.-lon.  color  or  na- 
tional origin  of  a  person  ^eekinc  to  bu' . 
lease  or  rent  a  housing  accommodation  i>r 
unimproved  property. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.250.  tjnlawful  Finnr.cmc  Prn.r- 
tice.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  financial  institution. 
upon  receiving  an  application  lor  financial 
assistance  for  the  acquisition,  construction. 
rehabilitation,  repair  or  maint-enance  of  a 
housing  accommodation  or  the  ;icquisUion  ur 
improvement  of  unimproved  property,  to  per- 
mit one  of  Its  officials  or  employees  during 
the  execution  of  his  duties. 

"'(1)  to  discriminate  against  the  appli- 
cant because  of  race,  religion,  color  or  na- 
tional origin  in  a  term,  condition  or  privi- 
lege relating  to  the  obtainment  or  use  of 
the  Institution's  financial  assistance;    or 

"  '(2)  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  WTit- 
ten  or  oral  Inquiry  or  record  of  the  race,  re- 
ligion, color  or  national  origin  of  a  person 
seeking  the  institution's  financial  assistance. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.260.  Coercion.  It  Is  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  aid.  abet,  incite,  compel  or 
coerce  the  doing  of  an  act  forbidden  under 
this  chapter  or  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.270.  Penalty.  A  person,  em- 
ployer, labor  organization  or  employment 
agency,  who  or  which  willfully  engages  in  an 
unla'wful  discriminatory  conduct  prohibited 
by  the  chapter,  or  willfully  resists,  prevents. 
Impedes  or  Interferes  with  the  commission 


or  any  of  it.?  .lUthorized  representatives  In 
the  performance  of  duty  under  this  ch.npter, 
or  who  or  which  willfully  vlolat.es  an  order 
of  the  commission,  is  guilty  of  a  niisde- 
ineanor  and  upon  conviction  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  is  punli.hable  by  a 
line  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprison- 
ment In  a  J. til  lor  not  more  than  DO  days,  or 
by  both. 

'"'Sec.  18  80.280.  .Acquittal  Bars  Other  Ac- 
tions. The  acquiiwl  of  a  perron  by  the  com- 
mission or  .1  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  chapter 
is  a  bar  to  iiny  other  action,  civil  or  criminal, 
based  on   the  same   ;ict  or  onunission. 

"  'ARTICLE     .'.       lE-N-CRAL     PROVISIONS 

■••Sec.  18.80,300.  Definitions.  In  this 
chapter 

"'(1)  "person"  means  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, labor  unions,  partnerships,  rtssocla- 
Tions.  corporations,  legal  representatives, 
mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  companies, 
trusts,  unincorporated  organisations,  tr'ust- 
ces,  trustees  In  bankruptcy,  receivers,  em- 
ployees, employers,  emplojTnent  agencies  or 
labor  orgrnizations; 

•■  •(2)  ••employee"  means  an  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer  but  does  not  include 
•m  individual  employed  in  the  domestic  serv- 
;.-c  of  any  person; 

■■■(3)  ■•employer'^  means  an  employer  of 
■  lue  or  more  pe'-'j^n'^  in  'he  stat<*  but  does  not 
in(;lude  a  club  that  Is  exclusively  social, 
or  a  fraternal,  charitable,  educational,  or 
religious  association  or  corporation.  If  the 
club,  association  or  .  orporation  is  not  orga- 
nized for  private  profit; 

•■'(4)  "employment  agency"  means  a  per- 
son undertakmc  t-  procure  employees  or 
opportunities  to  v,ork; 

■•  ■(5)  •'labor  organization"  means  an  orga- 
nization and  an  .igent  ol  the  r.reanizatlon, 
lor  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  in  jjart,  of  col- 
lective b.argalning.  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  terms  or  conditions 
of  employment,  or  of  other  mutual  aid  or 
!jrot«ction  of  employees; 

■■•(6i   •■n.^tlonal  origin^'  Includes  ancestry; 

'■'(71  •■public  accommodation^'  means  a 
place  which  caters  or  offers  Its  services,  poods 
or  facilities  to  the  general  public  ^md  in- 
cludes a  public  ma,  restaurant,  eating  house, 
hotel,  motel,  soda  tountain,  soft  drink  par- 
lor, tavern,  night  club,  roadhouse.  place 
where  food  or  spirituous  f  r  malt  :ic;.:i,r';  .<tc 
Slid  for  consumption,  trailer  park,  resort, 
'■ampground,  barber  shop,  beauty  parlor, 
bathroom,  resthouse.  theater,  swimming  pool, 
skatine  rink,  golf  course,  cafe,  ice  cream  par- 
lor, transportation  company  :ind  ;-.ll  other 
public  amusement  and  business  establish- 
ments, tubject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  established  by  law  and  applicable 
.ilike  to  all  persons; 

'•'(8)  "housing  accommodation"  means  a 
building  or  portion  of  a  building,  whether 
constructed  or  to  be  constructed,  which  is  or 
will  be  used  as  the  sleeping  cjuarters  •,!  ;"s 
occupants; 

■•  '19)  ■•financial  Institution^^  means  a  com- 
mercial bank,  trust  company,  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  cooperative  bank,  homeste.id  ;"S- 
sociation,  mutual  savings  and  loan  as.socia- 
tion  or  an  ins'urance  company.' 

"Sec.  7.  AS  23.10  is  amended  by  ;idding  a 
new  section  to  read ; 

"'ARTICLE    5.    DISCRIMINATING    IN    IMPLOVMFNT 

"  'Sec.  23.10.192.  Discrimination  Prohib- 
ited. Di.=crimlnation  in  the  employment  of  a 
person  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin  or  age  is  prohibited  .is  set  out 
in  AS  18.80.220. 

"  'Sec.  8.  AS  23.10  190-23.10.235.  'JS  10.240- 
23.10.320,  11  60.230  and  11.60.240  are  repealed. 

•'  'Sec.  9.  This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  day 
after  its  passage  and  approval  or  on  the 
day  it  becomes  law  without  such  approval.' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing   and  Urban  Affairs' 
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Fair  Housing  Act  of  1967.  specifically  on 
S.  1358.  S.  2114.  and  S  2280  relating  to 
civil  riKhts  and  housing  contalas  a  sum- 
mar>-  of  State  law  provisions  dealing  with 
discrimination  in  private  housing.  This 
IS  what  the  Justice  Department  sum- 
man'  reports  on  Alaska: 

Al-i«!-.i  prohibits  cUscrlmlnAtlon  In  .^11  cate- 
gories o'.  housing  through  Its  public  accom- 
modations !.^w  A  State  Commission  for 
Hum-in  R'.ichM  Is  chirped  with  administering 
•.he  law  Either  -in  aijgrieved  person  nr  the 
Execuuve  Director  may  file  .i  compuint  with 
•-he  Commission,  which  then  investigates  the 
.lUcged  tl.^-Tlmlnitory  .-onduct.  If  subst:in- 
tlal  evidence  is  found  which  supports  the 
compUilnt  the  Commission  attempts  to  elim- 
inate the  discrimination  by  conciliation.  If 
this  falls,  a  hearing  is  conducted  In  the 
-vt-nt  'hat  a  violation  is  found,  the  Com- 
mission l>aues  a  cease  .md  desist  order  and 
may  requ;re  ^•^ther  affirmative  action.  Com- 
pliance with  such  an  order  is  a  bar  to  crlmi- 
.lal  prosecution  for  the  p.irtlcular  instance 
'f  dlscr.mlnatory  conduct  found  by  the  Com- 
mission Vlolitlon  of  this  law  is  a  misde- 
meanor ftiinlshable  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  30  days  and  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
thjiii  £500. 

We  have  talked  for  many  days  In  the 
Chamber  of  the  rea.sons  for  fair  housing. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
MoND.iLEl  has  spoken  eloquently  of  the 
\alacs  accrumK   from  open  housing 

He  reminded  us  that  open  housing 
IS  ab>o!utely  essential  to  the  realistic 
achievement  i>f  such  accepted  coals  as 
desegregated  ^hools  and  equal  oppor- 
•unity 

He  said: 

De  facto  segregation  in  schools  and  edu- 
cation is  directly  traceable  to  the  existing 
patterns  of  racially  segregated  housing.  We 
oannot  afford  to  allow  our  efforts  to  provide 
the  best  education  possible  to  all  Americans 
to  be  thwa.-ted  by  actions  of  private  persons, 
actions  which  are  antisocial,  immoral,  and 
which  ultimately  amount  to  contravention  of 
•  lur  public  ,iolicy  in  favor  of  equal  education 
opportunity.  Fair  housing  is  therefore  more 
than  merely  housing.  It  is  part  nf  an  educa- 
tional bill  of  rights  for  all  citizens  Without 
It.  the  dream  of  full  and  fair  social  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans  is  an  illusion. 

Yes:  fair  housing  is  part  of  an  educa- 
tion bill  of  lishts  for  all  citizens 

The  amendment  we  are  considering  is 
iespoii>ible 

It  would  gradually  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing.  Housing  already  subject  to 
the  President  5  order  on  equal  opportu- 
nity m  housing  would  be  covered  Imme- 
diately Housing  held  for  sale  or  rent  by 
someone  other  than  its  occupant  and 
housing  for  five  or  more  families  would 
be  covered  from  and  after  January  1. 
1968  .-Ml  hou.^ing  other  than  e.xem-ted 
housing  of  religious  institutions  would  be 
covered  from  and  after  January  1,  1969. 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Mrs  Murpiiy" 
provision.  And  the  homeowner  cotild.  as 
he  always  has,  select  a  roomer  on  the 
basis  of  personal  friendship  or  because 
he  is  a  relative 

And.  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the  act 
would  also  pronibit  "blockbusting."  dis- 
crimination in  the  financing  of  liousmg. 
discrimination  in  the  provision  of  .serv- 
ices or  admisaion  to  membership  by  real 
estate  organi.^ations.  and  interference 
with  or  threats  against  persons  enjoymg 


or  attempting  to  enjoy  any  of  the  rights 
which  the  act  grants  or  protects 

Responsibility  for  administration  and 
enforcement  would  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  .seek 
a  voluntary  solution  in  every  ca.se.  If  this 
remedy  fail.s  then  he  would  be  authori.ted 
to  issue  a  complaint,  hold  hearings,  and, 
if  the  evidence  disclosed  that  discrimina- 
tory acts  had  occurred,  he  would  i.ssue 
orders  iiranting  appropriate  relief  All 
orders  of  the  Secretary  would  be  subject 
to  judicial  review. 

The  penson  who  belie\ed  that  he  had 
been  injured  by  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  could  hie  a  charge  with  the 
Secretarv  The  Secretary  wou'd  not  be 
required  to  conciliate  or  to  issue  a  com- 
i'lamt  on  the  basis  of  every  charge  so 
filed,  but  if  he  did  not,  the  person  filing 
the  charsic  could  ccmmonce  an  action 
himself  in  any  court  of  competent  ,u;ris- 
diction. 

The  Attorney  General  would  be  em- 
powered to  initiate  suits  in  US.  district 
courts  to  eliminate  patterns  or  practices 
of  housini,'  di.scnmination.  Tlie  Secretary 
could  cede  ins  jurisdiction  to  State  or 
local  fair  housing  agencies  in  appro. jriate 
cases  or  cooperate  with  them  without 
ctaing  his  jurisdiction 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  can  solve 
our  domestic  crisis.  We  know  that  no 
>in2le  piece  of  legislation  will  era.se  our 
slums,  build  the  new  homes  we  need,  or 
replace  ^ur  already  antiquated  and  in- 
adequate public  housing  uniUs  We  also 
know  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  reach 
the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  about 
which  we  speak  and  for  which  we  yearn 
Hopefully,  voluntary  compliance  .vith  a 
Federal  fair  housing  law  will  speed  the 
demise  of  racial  uhettos  in  America. 

Mr  Geonze  Meany,  president  ui  the 
.\merican  PVderation  of  Labor  and  the 
Conaress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
pointed  out  during  the  hearings  on  fair 
housing  last  session  that  while  a  --reat 
many  Negroes  live  in  .'-lums.  tlie  fact  is 
that  the  Negro  did  not  create  the  slums. 

In  the  words  of  George  Meany: 

The  Negroes  did  not  create  the  slums;  they 
inherited  them  trom  other  ethnic  groups  that 
were  lucKy  enough  lo  escape  .^nd  what  they 
inherited  w.is  bad  housing  made  worse  bv 
time  .ind  by  l.ick  at  maintenance  by  its  ab- 
sentee iiwners 

Our  Nation  has  massive  housing  needs. 
As  George  Meany  px)inted  out  in  the 
heannys.  low -cost  public  housing  was 
launclicd  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
Then,  in  1949.  the  Talt-P:ilender-Wagner 
bill  authorized  the  construction  of  135.- 
000  housing  units  a  year  By  1966.  all  the 
units  bu.lt  over  30  years  could  house  only 
605,000  families.  Yet  at  least  11  million 
urban  families  have  incomes  which  are 
b^ow  the  top  limits  for  public  hou.sing 
tertants.  We  knuw.  too.  that  today  s  prob- 
lem will  mushroom  if  more  .Americans 
move  into  our  already  overcrowded  cities 
as  they  undoubtedly  will,  and  as  our  pop- 
ulation multiplies 

As  we  fail  to  build  and  as  we  fall  to 
make  fair  housing  a  reality,  .so  shall  we 
reap  the  gnm  harvest  of  these  s.ocial  in- 
justices. 

Equal  housing  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  makes  sense.  Equal  housing 


will  require  equal  access,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  oricin 
to  every  residential  neighborhood  i:i 
every  American  commiunty.  This  pre- 
scription for  long-overdue  medicine  t  > 
cure  our  Nation's  ills  was  otfeied  in  mo:.' 
detail  at  the  Sixth  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  AFLr-ClO  In  Decembf 
1965, 

More  recently.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  stated: 

Segregation  cements  the  conditions  th  r 
plague  our  cities  as  surely  as  the  bricks  -.r.'  \ 
mortar  that  confine  the  slums 

Long  before  this,  we  should  have  seen 
to  it  that  each  and  evei-y  person  in  t::'- 
United  States — regardless  of  race,  color. 
sex.  national  origin,  or  religion — enjoyed 
the  full  measure  of  his  or  her  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  rights. 

I  support  the  equal  housing  amend- 
ment and  urge  Its  adoption. 
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THE  RECORDBREAKING  COPPl  P. 
STRIKE  AND  THE  TRAVEL  TAX— 
A     GLARING     INCONSISTENCY 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tionwide copper  strike  has  achieved  ,1 
most  dubious  distinction.  In  its  8th 
month.  31st  week,  and  220th  day.  it  li;i.s 
now  become  the  longest  strike  Involviv..: 
an  entire  industry  in  the  history  of  t;.o 
United  States. 

There  will  be  no  winners  In  this  cop- 
per strike  Unfortunately  it  is  now  pain- 
fully obvious  that  the  entire  Nation  . 
the  loser.  Regardless  of  how  the  stnne 
IS  settled,  and  even  assuming  that  one 
party  will  capitulate  to  the  demands  •  i 
the  other,  we  cannot  label  any  settU - 
ment  a  victory.  There  has  been  too  mu(  n 
damage  done  to  the  employees,  to  f.e 
economies  of  certain  States,  includii  ^• 
Utah,  and  to  the  Nation  to  assert  th  : 
anything  has  been  gained  by  anybody 

In  Utah  alone  the  strike  has  cc-t 
the  State  more  than  $82  million  in  lo  t 
revenues.  Each  employee  has  lost  .  :i 
average  of  more  than  S4.200  in  wac  ■; 
while  the  cost  In  terms  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities and  .sacrifices — such  as  sma'.l 
business  bankruptcies — cannot  be  mea>- 
ured. 

The  ramifications  of  this  strike  at'" 
far  reaching  and  the  damases  are  sevei  ■ 
in  all  walks  of  the  economy  and  in  t 
great  many  areas. 

For  Instance,  the  dollar,  if  not  in  seri- 
ous trouble,  is  headed  In  that  direction 
and  over  the  past  several  months  cop- 
per imports  have  contributed  to  its  :- 
nanclal  difficulties. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  very  disturb- 
ing report  published  last  week  indlcatln  ' 
the  US.  trade  surplus  had  radically  dt- 
cUncd  during  the  final  quarter  of  1967 
I  ix)int  to  the  December  figures  whic  . 
>howed  that  our  trade  surplus  was 
meager  S79  million  compared  with  S3-'  1 
million  in  December  1966.  and  $i44  mii- 
lion  in  December  1965  In  those  2  years 
It  lost  about  85  percent  of  its  surplus 

It  had  been  estimated  and  hoped  that 
our  trade  surplus  would  be  a  strong  plu> 
lactor  in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
crisis.  With  this  diminishing  trade  sui - 
plus  and  a  balance-of-payments  defic/. 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.57  bil- 
lion. I  find  It  very  difficult  to  understand 


the  indiflerence  stemming  from  the 
White  House  as  far  as  the  copper  strike 
is  concerned. 

Additional  statistical  data  is  equally 
disturbing. 

When  the  strike  began  In  July  1967, 
the  price  of  domestic  copper  was  about 
38  cents  a  pound.  As  a  result  of  the 
-trike,  domestic  copper,  when  available, 
losts  as  much  as  40  cents  per  pound. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  a  strike 
settUment  will  change  this  increase.  In 
I  act.  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  fires 
of  inflation  will  be  further  fanned  by 
the  strike  and  by  any  future  settlement. 

An  even  more  ci-itical  factor  is  the 
price  now  bein.t,'  paid  for  copper  imported 
from  abroad.  This  price  has  increased 
approximately  10  cents  per  pound  in  the 
last  2  months  and  now  stands  at  70  cents 
per  pound.  Thus,  all  contracts  now  being 
Entered  into  by  domestic  users  for  for- 
tien  copper  are  being  made  at  this  highly 
infiated  price. 

Needless  to  say,  this  fact  is  further 
contributing  to  our  balance-of-payments 
inoblem.  In  terms  of  actual  dollars  paid 
out  for  foreign  copper.  I  have  seen 
figures  which  are  somewhere  between 
$330  to  S400  million  since  the  strike 
began  on  July  15.  Taken  at  an  annual 
rate  this  equals  more  than  three-quarters 
.if  a  billion  dollars  per  year. 

This  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
sufficient  capacity  exists  in  this  coimtry 
to  produce  virtually  all  of  the  copper  we 
need  if  the  strike  is  settled. 

We  are  now  near  the  point  when  cop- 
per stockpiles  will  soon  be  gone.  The  in- 
tlustry  has  reached  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "crunch  point"  and  it  will  not 
be  too  many  more  weeks  before  copper 
users,  including  the  automobile  and  elec- 
trical industry,  will  be  on  a  very  restrict- 
ed diet.  Some  are  already  facing  that 
situation. 

Based  on  the  import  figure  for  Decem- 
ber 1967,  and  projected  on  an  annual 
basis,  this  country  is  importing  between 
550,000  and  600,000  tons  of  copper.  In 
fiscal  year  1967  our  total  consumption  of 
copper  was  3.345.000  tons.  Thus,  our  im- 
ports equal  something  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  our  annual  domestic  needs. 

But  we  know  that  in  domestic  produc- 
tion the  "crunch  point"  is  indeed  close 
at  hand.  What  can  be  done  about  solving 
this  strike?  I  have  tried  in  the  Senate, 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  the  West- 
ern States,  to  find  a  solution.  I  introduced 
a  Senate  resolution  last  summer  calling 
upon  the  President  to  invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Later  I  cosponsored  a  bill 
that  would  allow  the  people  that  count, 
the  copper  employees,  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  they  wished  to  return  to  work.  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  secret  ballot  and 
would  gladly  grant  the  employees  this 
basic  right  to  vote  on  their  right  to  re- 
turn to  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
bill  Is  no  even  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Governors  of  the  five  States  most 
vitally  Involved  have  also  called  upon 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  take 
action.  Yet  the  President  refuses  to  in- 
voke the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  argues 
that  the  strike  is  not  a  national  emer- 
gency. Therein  lies  a  paradox. 


The  administration  considers  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems  so  serious 
that  it  has  reconmiended  to  Conszress 
that  it  take  certain  emergency  measures 
to  help  halt  the  outflow  of  American  dol- 
lars. These  were  outlined  to  us  by  the 
President  on  New  Year's  Day  when, 
among  other  things,  he  proposed  a  cur- 
tailment of  foreign  Investments  and  a 
cutback  In  American  travel  overseas.  In 
an  effort  to  put  some  teeth  into  the  pro- 
posal to  halt  travel,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  now  come  foi-ward  with  a 
tax  which  would  be  levied  on  persons 
spending  more  than  $7  on  any  day  while 
overseas. 

Of  course,  the  persons  most  seriously 
hit  by  this  proposal  will  be  the  American 
tourist  who  can  least  afford  it.  Big  busi- 
nessmen can  call  their  trips  necessary 
business  trips.  The  jet  set  can  reach  into 
its  bank  account  and  pay  it  with  relative 
ease.  But  what  about  the  schoolteacher 
who  has  saved  for  2  or  3  years  to  tio  to 
Europe?  What  about  the  immigrant  who 
has  been  in  this  counti-y  for  years  and 
years  and  Is  saving  almost  every  penny 
so  that  he  can  return  to  his  "old  country  ' 
to  see  his  friends  and  family? 

One  such  person  talked  to  me  in  Utali 
yesterday,  expressing  the  hope  that  im- 
migrants could  be  exempted. 

What  about  the  student  who  is  faced 
with  increased  costs  for  education,  yet  is 
interested  in  broadening  himself  with  a 
trip  to  a  country  or  culture  which  he  is 
studying,  or  has  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  exchange  student?  I  have  heard 
from  the  parents  of  many  of  these  peo- 
ple. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  week  of 
speeches  and  visits  throughout  all  parts 
of  Utah,  and  these  are  the  questions  the 
people  are  asking,  Mr.  President.  These 
are  the  people  who  will  be  hurt  the  most 
by  the  travel  tax — those  who  can  least 
afford  it. 

And  what  will  the  administration  gain 
if  the  travel  tax  is  passed?  There  is  real- 
ly no  telling,  but  comparatively  speak- 
ing the  extra  few  dollars  or  so  it  expects 
to  gain  from  a  teacher  or  a  student  is 
meager  indeed  to  what  it  could  gain  if 
the  President  stepped  in,  used  the  pow- 
ers currently  open  to  him  and  invoked 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  end  the  copper  strike,  or 
at  least  get  the  men  back  to  work  for 
another  80  days. 

With  the  President's  preoccupatioris 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with  the  Pueblo 
crisis  in  North  Korea,  with  new  programs 
that  are  coming  to  Congress,  taxes  and 
the  like,  I  cannot  understand  why  he 
shows  no  interest  in  stopping  this  hem- 
orrhage of  almost  $1  billion  a  year  in 
copper  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  sits  on  both 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  understand  that  perhaps  both  of 
these  bodies  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  travel  tax  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments legislation  being  proposed  by  the 
President. 

I  am  going  to  find  it  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  support  the  President's  proposal 
xmder  the  circumstances.  In  fact.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  reject  it  in  light  of  the 
President's  inaction  in  this  strike. 


On  those  matters  which  will  have  a 
long-range  national  effect  on  our  coun- 
try, I  try,  of  course,  to  take  the  side  of 
national  interest  rather  than  reaching 
out  for  a  partisan  or  parochial  answer. 
This  administration,  however,  is  making 
it  very  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  the 
travel  tax  question  with  an  open  mind, 
while,  at  the  same  time  it  tries  to  pick 
up  a  dollar  or  two  fram  an  American 
tourist  overseas  it  sits  blandly  by  and 
allows  more  than  $2  million  a  day  in 
copper  imports  to  come  into  this  coun- 
tiT.  Mr.  President,  $2  million  a  day  is 
what  American  industry  is  paying  for 
overseas  copper. 

Wliere  are  the  priorities  and  what  is 
fioing  on  here? 

Shortly  after  the  President's  dramatic 
announcement  about  the  restrictions,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
outlining  the  Impact  of  the  copper  strike 
on  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
and  I  urged  them  to  use  their  good  offices 
and  to  urge  the  President  to  act  in  the 
situation. 

Not  so  much  in  reply  to  my  request, 
but  subsequently  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  panel  to 
study  the  situation.  I  emphasize  that  it 
was  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  who  announced  the 
panel,  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  the  panel  did  not 
even  enjoy  the  prestige  nor  did  It  have 
the  power  of  a  Presidential  panel.  It  did 
not  report  directly  to  the  President.  It 
was  functiorilng  only  as  a  mediator  in 
this  dispute  and  had  no  power  to  arbi- 
trate in  any  way. 

It  met  for  some  3  weeks,  heard  both 
parties,  and,  as  I  predicted  when  It  was 
formed,  it  did  not  turn  up  any  new  facts 
since  the  Issues  involved  had  been  care- 
fully presented  to  the  public  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce  long 
before  the  Panel  was  brought  Into  being. 
Over  the  weekend  the  Panel  pave  up  in 
frustration  and  tos.sed  the  ball  back  to 
the  unions  and  the  copper  companies. 
So  where  do  we  stand  today? 
We  stand  at  a  point  where  the  only 
person  who  can  effectively  influence  this 
labor  dispute  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  call  upon  him  once  again 
to  use  every  power  at  his  disposal  to 
settle  the  strike  and  if  he  remains  con- 
vinced that  such  powers  do  not  exist, 
then  it  is  time  he  submitted  legislation 
which  would  deal  with  this  strike  and 
other  national  emergencies  Involving  the 
public  interest. 

This  dispute  is  now  in  its  eighth 
month,  as  I  stated  earlier.  It  is  no  longer 
completely  an  economic  dispute.  As  the 
Panel's  report  indicated,  it  is  a  question, 
finally,  of  whether  the  unions  are  going 
to  be  able  to  force  on  the  companies  a 
system  of  companywide  or  coalition  bar- 
gaining. They  are  no  longer  interested  in 
the  economic  issues:  they  are  interested 
only  in  this  power  play. 

In  addition,  it  has  boiled  down  to  a 
battle  of  great  power  within  the  labor 
unions  and  Wall  Street.  Where  do  the 
copperworkers  and  the  State  of  Utah  fit 
into  this  question?  They  are  mere  pawns 
in  the  hands  of  a   few  eastern  labor 
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bosvses  who  are  trylni?  to  outdo  each 
other  m  a  huge  powtr  strumnle  for  union 
supremacy. 

Union  politics  are  involved,  complete 
with  name  calllnki  and  charees.  a.s  we 
have  seen  from  the  dailv  press 

I  feel  the  copper  .'-trlke — which  in- 
volves the  steelworkers  union — started 
out  tn  be  a  warniun  for  the  potential 
.^teel  strike  that  we  may  be  faclntr  after 
July  1  of  this  year  If  a  t'oixl  rich  settle- 
ment could  have  been  achieved  in  the 
copper  strike  then  the  union  would  have 
a  foot  In  the  door  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  irood  rich  steel  settlement. 

Some  observers  feel  that  I  \V  Abel, 
the  president  of  the  Steelworkers  and 
Walter  Reuther.  the  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  arc  now  locked  In  a 
battle,  the  r'rlze  for  victory  m  which 
may  be  the  presidency  of  the  entire  APT.- 
CIO.  looklntt  ahead  to  the  time  when 
Georee  Meany.  now  74  years  old  will 
retire 

In  order  for  Mr  Abel  to  move  into  a 
power  position  in  his  union  i>o!itlcal  ob- 
jective he  has  set  uut  to  make  a  record 
in  this  strike  as  well  as  In  the  comini? 
steel  settlement  to  compare  with  the 
record  that  Walter  Fieuther  made  tn  the 
autom.obile  strike  last  year. 

Sitting  on  the  .sidelines  and  reaping 
•he  backlash  of  these  mancuverinRS  are 
tlie  people  of  the  State  of  Utah  and  the 
other  copper  States,  the  copper  workers, 
and  the  copper  industry 

It  IS  rather  obvious  tiiat  neither  labor 
nor  management  is  about  to  budge  an 
inch  in  this  labor  crisis,  and  you  would 
think  that  after  8  months  the  Johnson 
administration  would  !;ave  noticed  this 

Mr  President,  there  can  be  no  winner 
in  tins  copper  strike  No  matter  what 
happens  the  losses  are  already  too  hea\y. 
Again  I  call  upon  tiie  Senate  to  take  im- 
mediate ac'ion  on  my  Senate  resolution 
expressing  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate  and 
urping  the  President  to  in\oke  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
so  that  the  workers  can  get  back  on  the 
job  This  strike  has  gone  on  far  too  long. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  Now  Ap- 
ply Taft-Hartley  Law  in  Copper  Strike," 
and  published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
for  this  morning.  February  19.  1968. 
which  touches  on  some  of  the  Items  I 
have  mentioned  iiere  today  and  also 
urges  the  President  to  move  in  and  end 
the  dispute 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Now    .^ppi  Y     :,\rT-H*RnFY    L^w    in    Copper 
Strike 

When  :he  Federal  p.inei  began  trying  to 
settle  the  natloattl  copper  strike  tour  weeks 
•igo  It  seemed  obvious  that  the  effort  was 
doomed  to  failure.  For  the  one  issue  that 
blocked  .igreemeni — company-wide  bargain- 
ing— could  not  be  settled  by  compromi.se 
One  side  or  the  other  would  have  to  surren- 
der .^nd  neither  showed  any  signs  of  doing  so 

Now  the  panel  has  admitted  failure  The 
unions  stood  hrm  for  company-wide  bargain- 
ing The  copper  industry  was  equally  ad.i- 
mant  in  Its  refusal  Company-wide  bargain- 
ing has  never  been  used  m  the  copper 
industry  Instead  major  companies  and 
unions  have  negotiated  contracts  for  differ- 
ent operations  scattered  over  22  states  This 
practice  should  be  retained. 


The  opper  Industry  Ls  highly  diversified, 
doing  everything  from  mining  the  ^-re  to 
turning  nut  rabrlcated  products  The  copper 
workers  .ire  highly  diversified  too  as  Is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  26  unions  are  In- 
volved In  the  current  strike  In  such  circum- 
stance* bargaining  should  be  on  a  reglonul 
basis  covering  local  operations  affecting  ;ocal 
conditions  The  unloiLs  la  insisting  un  com- 
pany-wide bargaining  are  simply  bidding  for 
greater  power  In  accepting  the  .special  panel 
.-eport  of  failure  Secretary  of  Lnbor  WUlard 
Wirtz  and  Secret.ixy  of  Commerce  Alexander 
B  Trowbridge  urged  unions  and  management 
to  resume  negotiations  immediately  on  Issues 
inder  three  ma.n  groupings  suggested  by  the 
panel 

These  Included  copper  mining,  smelting 
and  refining;  units  producing  other  non- 
lerrous  metals:  copper  wire  and  ^able  and 
bra.s8  fabrication. 

But  would  this  procedure  remove  the  chief 
obstacle  to  agreement — union  Insistence  en 
'  ompany-wlde  bargaining  We  do  not  'hlnk 
so  TTie  strike  has  been  prolonged  for  months 
because  neither  side  would  surrender  and 
ijo  amount  u(  negotiation  under  special 
grouping  Is  likely  to  bring  a  change  In  atti- 
tude We  fear  that  the  panel  has  done  no 
more  than  propose  another  exercise  in 
futullty 

■  The  National  Interest  requires  a  pron^pt 
.settlement  of  this  dispute."  Wlriz  and  Trow- 
bridge said  Then  they  emphasized  the  telf- 
evldent  lact  that  the  strike  Is  causing  a 
severe  economic  hardship"  In  parts  of  the 
nation.  Utahans  .ire  well  .iware  of  what  the 
strike,  now  In  Its  220th  day,  has  done  to  the 
economy  of  'heir  state  So  are  the  residents 
of  other  communities  where  the  payrolls  of 
the  copper  indvistry  are  a  major  economic 
factor 

And  as  long  as  the  strike  continues  the 
situation  will  grow  worse 

By  appointing  the  special  panel  the  White 
House  belatedly  recognized  the  national  im- 
pact of  the  strike,  but  the  panel  foredoomed 
to  failure  from  the  beginning  was  no  more 
than  a  delnvlng  tactic  President  Johnson 
has  been  trequontlv  urged  to  invoke  tho 
Taft-Hartley  Law  He  has  not  done  so,  his 
advisors  explain,  because  the  strike  has  not 
1  reated  a  threat  to  the  national  safety  which 
T-H  requires  But  if  that  situation  has  not 
>et  developed  It  certainly  cannot  be  far  in 
the  future  The  President  -should  begin  prep- 
arations for  invoking  the  Taft-Hartlev  Law 
and  sending  the  strikers  back  to  work  for 
80  days.  That  would  not  necessarily  solve 
the  unlon-manngement  dispute,  though  the 
effectiveness  of  Talt-Hartley  In  the  past 
13  cause  for  hope  It  would  however,  bring 
the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Government  Into 
•he  .upper  strike 

The  National  Interest  certainly  demands 
national  action 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  President  doffs 
not  begin  to  move  .soon,  we  may  find  the 
copper  strike  lapping  over  into  the  steel 
strike,  and  then  we  will  really  have  a 
crisis  in  our  productive  capacity  in  this 
country. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


speak  briefly  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  vni. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I    ask   urianlmous  consent  that  I  may 


COMMUNIST  TROUBLES 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President 
In  the  Soviet  Union  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  revolution  was  celebrated  In  a 
magniflcont  manner  in  Mo.scow.  It  is 
:;utf\\Lirthy  that  of  14  Conmmnist  coun- 
tries invited  to  .send  their  leading  govern- 
mental ntficials  to  rei)resent  them  at  this 
celebration,  five  nations  falkxl  or  refust  rl 
to  send  any  delegates  or  offlcials  what- 
ever. Communist  China  did  not  deign  to 
reply  to  the  invitation 

These  facts  and  others  which  I  shall 
touch  upon  are  somewhat  significant 
when  we  consider  that  self-appointtd 
vigilantes  in  the  United  States,  those 
witch  liunters  who  consider  themselves 
superduijcr  rnitrintic  Americans,  are  al- 
ways talking  about  a  monolithic  Com- 
munist conspiracy  and  about  Commu- 
nists infiltration  of  ba.sic  institutions  \:i 
the  United  States.  Yet.  they  could  not 
name  one  Con.munist  in  the  State  De- 
partment They  could  not  name  one 
Communist  who  is  on  the  faculty  of  any 
unlveisitv  in  my  State  nf  Ohio  Thev 
could  not  name  one  Communist  in  the 
clergy.  Yet  thrv  talk  about  a  monolithic 
Communist  conspiracy. 

It  IS  somewhat  significant  that  Com- 
munist China,  one  of  the  two  great  Com- 
munist powers  in  the  world,  did  not  even 
deign  to  reply  to  the  invitation  from  t'r.p 
Soviets  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  revolution.  Comnunust  Albania 
rejected  the  invitation  m  .scornful  lan- 
guage Then.  Kremlin  leaders  were  dis- 
turbed that  both  the  North  Vietnam  and 
North  Korean  Governments  sent  minor 
iunctionaries  to  represent  them  instead 
of  Cabinet  members  or  top  otTicials  in 
their  governments 

Yet  as  I  have  said,  some  witci-.-huntiii:.' 
.\mericans  still  continue  to  talk  of  a 
monolithic  Communist  conspiracy  which. 
:)f  course,  does  not  exist  in  the  world,  as 
these  .self-appointed  vigilantes  should 
know  Tlie  two  great  Communist  powers 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  are  in 
fact  bitterly  hostile  toward  one  another 
at  this  time.  There  has  been  fighting 
and  bloodshed  along  their  common  bor- 
der, ccnsisting  of  nearly  6.500  mile.- 
n^at  di.s<3rdt^r  and  Molence  lias  been  in- 
creasing during  recent  months.  Two  So- 
viet divisions,  m  fact,  were  withdrawn 
from  East  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  have  been  assigned  to  patrol  the 
Chinese  border  Soviet  troops  were  re- 
cently stationed  in  Outer  Mongolia  as 
part  of  a  general  Soviet  military  buildup 
along  the  disputed  Chinese  border,  ap- 
parently to  [.irovide  protection  for  that 
Russian  ally  against  Communist  China. 

Chinese  Communist  leaders  have  ac- 
cused the  Kremlin  of  "canging  up"  with 
the  United  States  against  China  and  of 
"collaborating  with  U.S.  Imperialism." 

Mr.  President.  Communist  China  ap- 
pears torn  by  dissension,  practically 
tantamount  to  a  civil  war.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  a  have-not  ration,  but 
is  now  a  have-nation.  It  is  veering  to- 
ward capitalism  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has    not    perpetrated    any    aggression 
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w  hatsoever  toward  the  free  world  during 
the  past  15  years. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2402.  An  act  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others 
1  jr  excess  payments  for  tlie  years  1954  and 
1955;  and 

S.  2447.  An  net  to  nmend  section  2  of  the 
Mlirratorv  Bird  Conservation  Act. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  sufgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Without 
ub.irction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

riie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  measure  now  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

ihc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  Is 
consideration  of  the  amendment  offered 
by   the   Senator  from   Minnesota    [Mr. 

MOND.^LEl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Oflicer.  I  propo.se  to  address  the  Senate 
very  briefly  on  the  pending  amendment 
to  HR.  2516. 

.Mr.  President,  tiiis  amendment  is  so 
oppressive  that  I  cannot  believe  it  is  be- 
ing .seriously  urged  on  the  Congress.  I 
know  that  it  has  political  implications. 
I  know  that  certain  extremist  groups  are 
ill  favor  of  it.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  so  much  substance  involved  that 
pertains  to  the  basic  rights  of  all  the 
people — not  only  the  minority,  but  all 
the  people — that  I  do  not  think  it  should 
pass,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  taken 
in  too  .serious  vein.  It  is  an  example  of 
how  far  reasonable  men  can  go  and 
sometimes  do  go  when  joushed  by  the 
growing  pressure  of  extreme  groups 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Certainly  it  is  time  to  pause  and  con- 
sider where  this  trend  is  taking  us.  It  is 
time  to  stop  and  get  our  bearings  again, 
to  .see  how  far  we  have  come,  and  where 
we  are  roing.  Under  the  pressure  of  de- 
mands, warnings,  outright  threats,  Con- 
uress  has  been  driven  year  aft€r  year  to 
outdo  its  previous  performance  on  civil 
rights,  to  top  the  previous  year's  legisla- 
tion, and  to  come  up  with  some  sensa- 
t'onal  new  bill  to  dazzle  civil  rights 
groups. 

Each  new  bill  goes  further  than  the 
previous  bill.  Less  and  less  attention  Is 
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given  to  the  basic  rights  of  all  Americans, 
and  we,  thereby,  are  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  a  centralized  police  state  which 
will  regulate  and  supervise  every  detail 
of  dally  life  in  our  great  country. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  perfect 
Illustration  of  this  trend.  This  amend- 
ment is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the 
open  housing  bill  that  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  1966.  It  is  far  more  sweep- 
ing, more  arbitrary,  and  more  oppres- 
sive. A  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  main 
features  of  the  pending  amendment  with 
the  open  housing  provision  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1966,  will  show  how  far  the 
fundamental  rights  of  all  Americans 
have  been  surrendered  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  growing  demands  of  civil 
rights  extremists. 

Although  the  pending  amendment 
purports  to  contain,  like  the  1966  bill, 
the  so-called  Mrs.  Murphy  exception 
exempting  operators  of  boardinghouses 
from  the  requirements  of  the  bill,  it  in 
fact  omits  this  pronsion.  The  original 
Mrs.  Murphy  exemption  contained  in  the 
1966  bill  provided  thatr— 

Nothing  contained  in  this  bill  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  or  affect  the  right  of 
any  person,  or  his  authorlsted  agent,  to  rent 
or  refuse  to  rent,  a  room  or  rooms  in  his 
home  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason;  or  to 
change  his  tenants  as  often  as  he  may 
desire. 

No  similar  provision  is  anywhere  to  be 
foun?!  in  the  pending  amendment.  The 
only  exemption  along  this  line  in  the 
present  version  of  this  bill  is  a  provision 
that — 

Nothing  in  this  section  .shall  apply  to  an 
owner  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease,  or 
rental  by  him  of  a  portion  of  a  building  or 
structure  which  contains  living  quarters  oc- 
cupied or  Intended  to  be  occupied  by  no 
more  than  four  families  living  Independently 
of  each  other  If  such  owner  actually  occupies 
one  of  such  lUing  quarters  as  his  residence. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  iden- 
tical to  the  provision  contained  in  the 
1966  bill,  and  yet  it  was  then  thought 
necessary  to  include  the  additional  lan- 
guage relating  specifically  to  rooms  to 
insure  that  boarding  houses  would  be 
excluded. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  one  provision 
will  do  the  work  of  the  two  separate 
provisions  in  the  earlier  bill.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mere  fact  that  the  second  pro- 
vision has  been  omitted  from  this  bill 
will  later  be  used  to  argue  that  Congress 
intended  that  boarding  houses  should 
be  covered  by  the  bill,  and  guidelines 
will  be  issued  requiring  all  boarding 
houses  to  take  affirmative  action  to  in- 
tegrate their  tenants. 

Furthermore,  the  limited  exemption 
relating  to  four-unit  dwellings  contained 
in  the  pending  amendment  applies  only 
to  owners.  It  would  not  protect  a  person 
who  was  himself  renting  or  leasing  his 
home  and  taking  in  boarders.  A  person 
in  this  category  would  still  be  compelled 
to  meet  all  the  burdensome  requirements 
of  the  act  and  throw  open  his  private 
home  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  move  in 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  if  in  this  bill  we  are 
dealing  w^ith  the  claimed  principle  that 
it  is  a  fact  in  our  Government  that  even 
though  a  person  owns  a  dwelling,  he  has 
no  right  to  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he 


may  please,  either  by  sale  or  rental,  and 
that  there  should  not  be  any  exceptions 
to  it,  because  the  principle  should  apply 
across  the  board,  and  apply  to  everyone 
alike. 

We  who  oppose  the  bill  make  the  con- 
tention that  there  Is  a  principle  involved 
and  that  principle  is  that  the  private 
ownership  of  property,  something  as 
intimate  and  personal  as  a  dwelling 
house,  or  a  property  that  a  person  has 
rented  as  his  own,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Government  except  as  a  matter  of 
health,  police,  and  related  matters.  Own- 
ership carries  that  right  and  it  is  per- 
sonal, inalienable,  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  legislation.  We  are  fighting  for  that 
j^rinciple. 

The  other  side  is  fighting  for  the  prin- 
ciple, so  they  say,  that  there  is  no  such 
right  as  I  have  described  which  exists 
for  the  individual:  that  he  mu.st  be 
stripped  of  any  preten.se  along  that  line: 
and  that  he  should  not  be  given  the  right 
to  dispose  of  his  property. 

Hov.ever,  then,  this  amendment  comes 
along  by  which  they  seek  to  straddle 
the  .situation  and  claim  that  there  is  a 
principle  with  an  exception,  and  it  elimi- 
nates the  idea  of  standing  on  a  principle 
at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  the  measure  will  pass, 
because  it  does  not  have  a  proper  foun- 
dation on  which  to  stand.  Tho.se  of  us 
who  noted  this  exemption  in  the  bill  2 
years  ago  and  now.  would  have  to  face 
a  .situation  where  ;t  would  be  easier  to 
get  more  aflirmative  votes  lor  the 
measure,  and  then,  if  it  were  to  jiass.  the 
next  step,  and  the  unvarying  course  and 
practice  would  be  and  has  always  born 
to  come  in  and  close  the  door  on  this 
little  fellow  who  is  being  excepted  in  the 
exceptions  of  the  bill  as  now  written. 
Over  and  over  again  it  is  the  idea  that 
we  are  going  to  stand  on  a  principle,  but 
in  order  to  pet  more  support  and  more 
votes  we  are  going  to  make  an  exception. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  the  last 
analysis,  is  not  tlie  proposed  amendment 
an  assault  upon  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual to  live  among  neighbors  of  his  own 
choosing?  After  all.  is  it  not  true  that 
throughout  history  most  people  and  most 
families  have  tried  to  better  themselves: 
have  tried  to  move  up  in  the  world;  have 
tried  to  find  neighbors  with  wliom  they 
can  be  compatible,  and  move  into  neigh- 
borhoods where  they  w1U  have  commu- 
nity of  interests  and  live  with  folks  who 
are  also  striving  to  improve  themselves? 
Does  not  the  proposed  open  housing 
amendment  strike  at  this  right  of  com- 
patibility? In  effect,  it  says  that  even  if 
they  are  li\1ng  with  neighbors  who  have 
common  interests,  that  a  neighbor  could 
have  no  say  as  to  the  character  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  wishes  to  sell  his 
property.  Thus,  by  denying  a  neighbor 
his  right,  that  neighbor  loses  the  basic 
right  to  live  among  those  whom  he  finds 
compatible? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
one  of  the  major  advantages  involved  in 
the  American  way  of  life — that  is,  to 
make  those  choices,  for  any  reason,  or  for 
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no  reason,  that  the  owner  of  property 
may  see  fit  to  make. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rental  of  property.  Yet  it  Is 
going  in  here  to  take  away  from  the  in- 
dividual that  we  have  encnurased  to 
have  a  home,  encouraged  to  buy  on 
credit,  if  necessan,'.  encouraged  to  save 
and  pay  for  it.  makint;  it  necessar>'  for 
him  to  deny  himself  other  thin«s  he 
mii?ht  lilce  to  have  as  the  months  and  the 
vears  so  by.  and  then,  when  he  i?ets  the 
hou.se  paid  for,  or  even  before,  we  come 
in  and  pass  a  law  and  say.  "Aftpr  all,  you 
have  got  no  rights  here.  We  are  f^oing 
to  supervise,  or  are  soing  to  direct  you 
a5  to  how  and  to  whom  you  can  sell  your 
hou.se  If  you  do  not  abide  bv  what  we 
say,  you  will  have  violated  a  court  order 
and  be  .--ub;ect  to  criminal  law  penal- 
ties " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Senator  a:4ree  that  by  opposition  to  the 
proposed  amendment  does  not  imply 
that  we  seek  to  prevent  any  minority 
ijroiip  from  havini;  :^ood  housins''  We 
would  be  happy  to  support  any  reason- 
able lecislation  which  would  help  any 
minority  aroup  to  build  juod  homes  and 
find  liberal  financing  and  be  able  to  have 
LTood  facilities  and  i^ood  schools:  in  short, 
just  anj-thing  that  would  help  them  to 
live  bettor,  bit  that  v.p  do  not  desire  to 
support  legislation  that  denies  other 
persons  basic  individual  riuhts  which 
they  have  historically  enjoyed,  and  are 
e:'!'.Kled  to  continue  to  enjoy 

Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  is  exactly 
neht.  We  want  to  encourace  everj'one, 
and  we  are  encourauing  them.  We  have 
voted  bills  year  after  year  containinK 
liberal  terms  of  credit  and  tr\-inK  to  do 
everythint;  in  the  world  to  induce  people 
to  beconie  homeowners  and  pull  them- 
selves up  I  btiieve  that  is  the  only  .sat- 
i.sfaction  anyone  will  ever  u'et  out  of 
pro>;ress  in  the  world,  anyway,  that  they 
must  work,  trv  to  earn,  and  .save  and 
plan  to  ^et  ahead,  and  pass  those  ambi- 
tions on  to  rheir  children  To  me.  that  is 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  the  .spirit  of  the 
American  way  of  life 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  very  much  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  debate 

Now,  Mr  President,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  even  owners  of  boardin-.:- 
houses  are  protected  by  this  exemption 
in  favor  of  four-unit  dwellings.  Thi.  l-x- 
emr)tion  applies  only  where  the  families, 
uhich  includes  individuals,  are  "living 
independently  of  each  other  '  If  the 
boarder  occupits  a  bedroom  in  the  same 
part  of  the  house  as  the  owner,  if  he 
takes  his  meals  with  the  family,  uses  'he 
same  bathroom,  has  his  '.aundiy  done  by 
the  !ady  of  the  house,  shares  the  lining 
room  with  the  family  and  watches  TV 
with  them,  can  th^re  be  any  doubt  that 
some  Federal  court  or  administrative  of- 
ficial will  rule  that  the  boarder  is  not  liv- 
ing independently  and  the  exemption 
does  not  apply.  The  more  intimate  the 
relations  between  the  owner  and  his  ten- 
ants the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will 
have  obnoxious  strangers  thrust  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If   this  amendment   really   intends  to 


exempt  boardlnehou.ses.  why  does  it  not 
spell  It  out  clearly?  Why  leave  so  im- 
portant a  matter  to  later  interpretation 
of  questionable  languai,'e  and  doubtful 
legislative  hLston,-':"  All  of  the  new  rights 
created  by  the  bill  are  meticulously  de- 
fined in  elaborate  detail.  If  the  iltiht  of  a 
homeowner  to  .say  who  shall  enter  his 
home  IS  to  be  ijreserved.  why  not  set  It 
forth  in  the  bill'.'  Why  not  repeat  the 
same  language  that  appeared  in  the  19fi6 
bill? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  this  iimend- 
ment  does  not  intend  to  exempt  board- 
inghouses  and  Miuminuhouses.  It  pur- 
posely omits  the  one  provision  considered 
necessar>'  to  protect  them  and  the  pro- 
vision which  IS  said  to  exclude  them  is 
really  an  invitation  to  close  Federal 
regulation.  The  bill  attempts  merely  to 
create  an  illusion  that  boardinghouses 
are  exempt  in  order  to  silence  opiiosition 
while  leaving  the  way  wide  open  for  the 
courts  and  executive  agenc.es  to  com- 
plete the  dirty  work  of  bringing  them 
completely  under  the  bill  after  it  is  safely 
passed. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  a 
Senate  .session.  I  hear  .i  great  deal  of 
testimony  from  various  departments  of 
the  Government.  I  had  a  most  refreshing 
experience.  2  or  i  weeks  ago.  in  which 
one  of  the  major  officials  operating  under 
some  of  the  broadest  powers  granted — 
or  claimed  to  be  granted — of  any  of  the 
civil  rights  bills,  .said  frankly  that  .so  far 
as  they  could,  they  pushed  every  ix)s.sible 
phrase  of  every  line  on  every  page  of 
every  chapter  of  the  civil  rights  bill  to 
make  it  mean  just  as  much  as  they  could; 
that  they  pushed  every  syllable,  every 
line.  ever>'  paragraph  of  every  court 
decision  that  micht  be  in  their  favor 
that  could  mean  just  as  much  as  it  could. 
They  pre.ssed  to  the  hmit  the  meaning 
of  everj'thing  stated  m  a  committee  re- 
port or  on  the  legislative  tioors  of  both 
Houses  in  connection  with  tlie  pas.^a^e 
of  a  civil  rights  bill,  seeking  to  find  and 
use  every  ounce  of  power  they  possibly 
could  in  applying  tho.se  .sections  of  the 
law 

Tlial  is  one  of  the  first  times  I  have 
ever  heard  it  frankly  admitted,  altliough 
I  knew  it  was  done  all  the  time. 

Therefore,  we  have  clearer  knowledge 
and  warning  than  ever,  now  that  even.-- 
thing  said,  everything  done,  everything 
written,  eveiwthing  intimated.  ever>-thing 
said  by  implication,  will  Ije  pushed  to  the 
very  utmost  in  the  administration  of  civil 
rights  bills 

It  is  a  kind  of  crusade  with  many  of 
the  officials  who  say,  We  know  what  we 
are  doing  here  " 

It  means  that  if  sucli  a  bill  is  pa.ssed 
by  Congress,  it  will  be  exploited  for  every 
possible  scintilla  of  evidence  tiiat  can  be 
found  to  extend,  enlarge,  and  augment 
the  power  thereby  conveyed  by  Congress. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
again  that  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  to  the  idea  that  we  can  cure  a 
defect  in  language  by  legislative  history 
by  what  someone  says  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  should  be  the  rule,  that  we 
cannot  iuse  an  admini.=trator  any  au- 
thority by  what  one  Member  says.  One 
Member  says  one  thiiv-;,  anotlier  Member 
says  another,  and  someone  else  chimes 
m  with  another  version. 


They  have  a  right  to  make  those  argu- 
ment.s.  of  cou:.->e.  but  the  idea  that  only 
one  Member  can  breathe  the  breath  of 
life  into  a  law  and  i:ive  it  meaning,  and 
that  it  does  not  cany  what  it  is  on  its 
face  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  notice  to 
all.  is  ridiculous. 

I  know  it  has  been  argued  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  whoever  was 
managing  the  bill  could,  by  what  he  said 
on  the  floor,  put  limits  on  what  the  lan- 
guage meant  I  have  never  believed  in 
that  doctrine,  but  anyone  who  did  would 
wake  up  to  his  .sorrow  when  he  found 
that  administrators  had  brushed  that 
aside  as  if  it  had  never  been  said.  So  I 
do  not  buy  any  of  the  Idea  that  the  legis- 
lative history  .shows  such-and-.^uch  and 
so-and-so.  because  I  know  it  is  not  Ijind- 
ing  on  anyone  and  '.Mil  be  irpudiatea  at 
tlif  convenience  or  whim  of  whoever  is 
administering'  the  law. 

If  I  remember  correctly.  I  tliink  we 
were  taught  in  law  school  to  draw  a  legal 
document  so  as  to  exclude  every  single 
possible  meaning  except  the  one  in- 
tended: and  that  is  about  the  only  way 
we  sliould  follow  here  in  enacting  a  law. 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  rambled  off 
with  the  idea  of  writing  preambles  to 
bills  and  thereby  covering  the  whole  wa- 
terfront. Tlie  courts  have  now  said. 
•That  is  fine.  We  applaud  the  Idea,"  to 
the  extent  that  no  one  knows  what  the 
law  is.  but  everyone  presumes  to  know 
what  it  is. 

I  plead  for  clear-cut.  iiositive.  mean- 
ingful language  being  provided  in  every 
pio!)osal  offered  to  the  Senate  for  enact- 
ment: and  if  ;t  is  not  clear  and  fully 
understood  and  does  not  have  an  immis- 
takable  meaning,  it  ought  to  be  thrown 
out  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  none 
other. 

In  less  than  2  years  Congress  appar- 
ently has  become  reconciled  to  abandon- 
ing the  principle  ol  the  sanctity  of  the 
American  home  in  the  false  liope  that  it 
will  buy  some  relief  from  the  constant 
pressures  of  civil  rights  extremists.  A 
principle  which  has  been  sacred  to  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  and  which  was 
widely  .supported  and  stoutly  defended 
as  recently  as  1966.  is  quietly  dropped  m 
1968  in  an  effort  to  come  up  with  a  big- 
ger and  better  civil  rights  bill  than  the 
last  one. 

This  is  how  far  we  have  come  in  the 
mad  stampede  to  pass  new  civil  rights 
■  laws  every  session  of  Congress.  Now  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  surrendering  the 
basic  right  of  privacy  of  the  home  prized 
by  every  citizen.  Before  this  fatal  step  is 
taken,  some  consideration  ou.cht  to  be 
given  to  the  question  of  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  it  all. 

What  good  will  come  of  taking  away 
from  all  the  Mrs.  Murphy's  of  this  coun- 
tr>-  the  right  to  admit  or  exclude  whom 
they  please  from  their  boardinghouses? 
Who  has  the  higher  and  better  right  to 
decide  who  shall  have  access  to  one's 
private  home — the  owner  who  shelters 
his  family  there  or  some  itinerant 
stranger  who  comes  in  the  night  de- 
manding a  room?  What  is  to  be  gained 
by  driving  thousands  of  widows  and  re- 
tired couples  to  abandoning  this  means 
of  livelihood?  Will  our  society  benefit 
from  sending  a  swarm  of  Federal  inves- 
tigators and  enforcers  over  the  land  to 
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break  down  the  doors  of  private  board- 
inghouses or  close  them  down?  The  peo- 
ple did  not  think  so  2  years  ago,  and 
while  Congress  may  have  wavered  in  the 
meantime.  I  believe  the  people  are  still 
firm  in  their  conviction. 

These  words,  which  are  so  carefully 
put  together,  if  passed,  will  l^ecome  the 
basis  for  court  injunctions  that  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  that  will  come  right 
nto  the  home  and  will  be  very  effective, 
.nrieed.  in  totally  sevprin:-^  the  rights  the 
individual  has  heretofore  viewed  as  verj- 
.-acred— the  rit'lit  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he  saw  iit. 

I  thought  of  an  illustration  I  gave  2 
years  nso,  about  the  full  application  of 
these  measures  to  my  own  home  in  my 
.iwn  home  .'^'tate.  Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  built 
That  home  in  1930,  and  we  have  lived 
:here  ever  since.  It  never  has  been  in- 
volved in  any  kind  of  public  place  or 
never  had  anv  such  function  connected 
with  it.  A  room  has  never  been  rented  in 
that  home  No  Federal  money  or  loan  of 
any  kind  has  ever  been  invested  in  it. 
None  is  invested  now,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
l)ect  any  to  be.  It  never  has  been  any- 
thina:  except  our  own  home.  It  is  the  only 
home  we  have  ever  had.  Now.  after  more 
than  30  .vears.  I  am  to  be  told  that  we 
cannot  d'soose  of  that  home  to  whom- 
ever we  mi2ht  Vvish— to  friends,  or  kin- 
folk,  or  v,homever  it  might  be — without 
checking  with  the  Federal  Government 
or  State  government  or  administrator  of 
a  certain  government. 

If  we  should  very  much  want  to  sell  it 
'0  a  friend,  or  a  special  friend,  or  even 
a  kinsman,  \vc  would  have  to  more  or  less 
sell  it  at  ni.:ht  and  slip  out  of  town  to 
Keep  from  violating  the  law.  If  that  hap- 
pens. Mr.  President,  do  you  think  we  will 
still  have  America?  If  that  is  going  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  be  another 
country,  not  the  one  we  have  now.  I  do 
not  have  any  patience  with  the  attempt 
to  regulate  our  people  to  any  such  de- 
t^ree,  or  even  halfway  that  far. 

Anotlier  major  difference  between  the 
!>ending  amendment  and  the  open  hous- 
ing bill  cor.-id^'ied  by  tiie  Senate  in  1966 
is  the  scope  of  the  two  bills.  The  1966 
bill  as  it  cair.c  to  the  Senate  was  limited 
to  real  estate  bickers,  lending  institu- 
tions, and  'ith.ers  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  building,  developing,  buying, 
.selhng,  renting,  leasing,  or  financing 
residential  hou.sing.  No  such  limitation  is 
contained  in  tne  pending  measure.  It 
ap'  lies  across  the  board  to  everyone  from 
the  bigpcst  d- velopment  company  to  the 
poorest  individual,  liom  the  largest  sub- 
division to  the  tiniest  homestead. 

Tiius  in  2  yepis  we  have  moved  from 
reculating  t\.e  business  practices  of  a 
well  developed  industry  to  regulating  the 
personal  decisions  of  individual  home- 
owners with  le.'^pect  to  their  own  private 
property.  The  main  burden  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  will  not  rest  on  the  business 
world,  which  has  learned  to  bear  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  to  cope  with  them. 
It  will  fall  directly  on  the  average  citi- 
zen, who  will  be  ensnared  in  complex 
•  emulations  and  guidelines  and  left  to 
face  alone  and  helpless  an  overbearing 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Not  only  will  he  be 
robbed  of  his  ancient  freedom  to  dis- 
!>ose  of  his  private  property  according  to 
his  own  judgment,  he  will  be  hampered, 


lnras.sed,  and  inconvenienced  in  dispos- 
ioT  of  it  at  all. 

Tlie  same  considerations  which  dic- 
tated the  exclu.sion  of  the  individual 
homeowner  from  the  bill  in  1966  are 
equally  vahd  today.  This  la'ge  scale  in- 
vasion of  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  no  more  justified  today  than  it  was 
then.  This  gross  violation  of  the  right  of 
private  ownership  is  no  more  warri.iittd 
today  than  it  was  in  196(j.  'liie  only  ex- 
planation lor  yielding  the  lights  of  lliei'j 
individual.5  now  is  the  need  to  k<;ep  ijace 
with  the  insatiable  and  un!ea,sonr,ble  de- 
mands tliat  have  been  handid  t'.rwn  by 
civil  rights  extirinists  i..  the  brief  in- 
terim. To  update  the  bill  and  i-ut  a  :itw 
pohtical  face  on  it.  another  ba.sic  liee- 
dom  lieretofore  enjoyed  by  all  citize.is  is 
sacrificed,  and  the  country  moves  one 
step  nearer  a  police  state. 

The  all-encompa.s:-;ing  coverage  oi  tlr> 
amendment  places  a  ;-^pecial  n^ip  )it"ncc 
on  t:ie  proceduic  for  enforcing  it.  Here 
i-;;ain  is  found  a  danntrous  ;ind  iai- 
; caching  difference  beU.L-;.n  the  pending 
amendment  and  tiie  19r-5  bill. 

The  ea;lier  bill  would  i^Pive  estabhshed 
a  new  independent  F.■^ir  Hoaring  Board 
to  cairy  out  the  provi.sh.;iS  ol  the  act.  Tlie 
members  of  this  Board  would  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice anu  con.icnt  oi  the  Senate.  Tlie 
powers  ve.sted  in  the  Board  could  be  dele- 
gated to  any  three  or  more  of  the  five 
members,  but  no  further. 

I  emphasized  that  Mr.  President  TV.e 
powers  vested  in  the  board  under  the 
1966  bill  could  have  been  delegated  to  any 
three  or  more  of  the  five  members,  but 
no  further. 

By  contrast,  the  pending  bill  places  all 
administrative  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  bill  then  pro- 
vides that — 

The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  powers  ti  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  to  boards  of  .'uch  cmployee.=. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  time  I  have  been 
around  here,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
seen  language  so  broad,  especially  v.hen 
dealing  with  powers  so  great.  Here,  truly, 
is  authority  to  delegate  all  the  vast 
powers  vested  by  this  board  in  the  Sec- 
retary even  to  the  lowliest  janitor  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Some  might  say,  "Well,  of  course,  that 
will  not  be  done,"  and  I  assume  that  such 
power  would  not  be  given  to  a  janitor. 
But  I  have  seen  power  delegated,  under 
some  of  these  far-reaching  LiPs,  that  I 
thought  could  have  been  exercised  better 
by  the  janitor  than  it  was  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  I  have 
searched  the  amendment  for  a  word  or 
phrase  which  would  prevent  it,  and  I  find 
none.  The  authorization  to  delegate  these 
powers  is  stated  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms,  without  any  limitation  whatever. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  either,  that  this 
authority  will  be  exercised  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has 
shown  that  there  are  no  reasonable  re- 
straints on  the  delegation  of  authority  in 
civil  rights  matters.  A  specific  provision 
was  included  in  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1964,  requiring  the  President  to  approve 


the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  act.  This  provision  was  backed 
up  by  solemn  assurances  given  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  in  debate,  that  any 
rules  for  carrying  out  the  act  would  have 
10  be  approved  by  the  President,  and 
such  authority  could  not  and  would  not 
l.)e  delegated  to  some  lesser  official. 

In  .siite  of  all  the.'^o  precautions,  how- 
ever, the  authority  for  i.^.-^uing  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  1964  act  has  been 
delei'ated  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  De- 
liartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  to  this  day.  the  guidelines 
under  which  schools  throu'.;hout  the 
South  are  forced  to  operate  have  not 
been  atjproved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  ;n  no  unccrt:-<in 
language  Tlieie  lias  never  b'Hn  .my 
more  oosilive.  certain  languat-'i-  written 
in»^o  an-  act  than  wes  tlip  lanmiiire  -n 
that  act  of  1964.  v-herein  Congress  said. 
■Before  \"?  pass  this,  we  i.r.  going  to  put 
Mio  -espo  is'bility  f^-r  tlirsp  far-rc-aching 
lu'  r,  and  rtgulations  riaht  on  the  Prtr-i- 
dCit  of  the  U.iit-:d  States." 

Evervbodv  handlini  ih  ■  inll  here,  iiid 
thise  in  favor  of  it.  ai; 'lauded  ihe  pr:j- 
\isi  ,n;  v.hich  souuh'  to  donl-ly  uua'-n.ntee 
that  that  was  o^ctly  v. hat  vo-ild  he 
done:  and  ,^'11  it  has  not  been  don^. 

I  think  I  know  vhnt  I  am  talking  about 
o:-  that  subject.  We  had  before  in  for 
consideration  m  early  December  the 
E!(  mcntary  Education  Act  At  that  time 
these  n":jtt?rs  v.-ert  debnted.  and  it  '"as 
not  denied  then  tliat  the  assertions  I 
make  now.  as  I  made  them  then  concorn- 
hv2  that  mea.surc.  were  correct. 

We  iiad  manv  conferennes  witli  the 
Department  ni  Health,  Eoucat'on.  and 
Welfare,  through  their  proper  ;;pokfs- 
m<^n.  :ind  they  did  not  deny  the  poi;  ts 
th;,t  I  :.m  making  here  about  it.  The 
luies  and  rc'.'ulaticiis  were  not  apiJroved 
by  the  President. 

"we  ijassed  th.n  bill,  loo.  with  nr.r  one 
.•"Vllable  m  it  to  sugi'f;st  tliat  jt  '.vas  going 
to  be  applied  only  in  the  Sr.»uth:  but  ve 
fnd  no'V  that  that  is  ihe  r/.i'v  place  there 
lias  been  any  real  effort  mrde  to  apply 
it.  None  other  than  tlie  Civil  Rights 
Commission  itself— and  I  rm  not  stand- 
['.::  hPi-p  f-.bricatinti  "ri"-vrucrs.  but  stat- 
iuL'  fact.^— Ijointed  out  tliat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
l':s  not  apphed  tho.se  re -nilat.o.is  other 
than  in  the  Sr.uth.  thouali  the  facts  are 
That  in  other  areas  in  the  country,  seg- 
rct-'ation  in  the  schools  is  as  bad  if  not 
worse,  in  manv  j.-lace';.  I  :.Tn  in  our  area. 
As  I  stated  ia.st  fail  during  the  de-bate 
on  the  elementary  education  bill,  we 
had  been  assured  Ijy  HEW  in  the  fall  of 
1966  that  these  rule.'-  v.'ould  be  applied 
thereafter  throughout,  the  country  in  thp 
same  way.  and  would  be  (  xlended  to  the 
East  and  the  North:  but  a  year  later, 
nothing  has  been  done  toward  carrying 
out  that  solemn  promise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  fiin.sh  tiii,'-  one 
.statement. 

Tire  same  promise  was  made  to  us 
again  last  year,  when  debate  v.-as  being 
held  on  the  bill,  and  it  was  reported  to 
me  the  other  day  that  they  are  making 
some  plans  now.  Ihat  they  have  drawn 
up  some  rules  and  regulations,  that  it  is 
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going  to  be  different,  and  that,  some  of 
these  plans  apply  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

My  point  is  that  we  cannot  take  them 
at  their  word.  When  we  pass  these  bills, 
the  Departments  apply  them  just  about 
as  they  please. 

I  am  happy  to  yield,  now,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator,  assuming  that  the 
enforcement  of  integration  had  merit  to 
begin  with,  does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  the  members  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  other  body  who  have  spoken 
In  such  glowing  terms  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  racial  integration— even  agaimt 
the  will  of  those  Involved  would  be  re- 
luctant to  see  .some  of  those  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  their  own  areas''  If  it  is  so 
good  as  alleged,  should  not  the  people 
of  their  own  States  be  entitled  to  enjov 
the  beneflt.sof  If 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  troiible  was  that  when  they  started 
to  apply  it — I  am  talkln?  about  the 
schools,  now — they  did  make  some  effort, 
or  start  on  It.  at  least.  In  Chicago  Some 
official  in  HEW  thought  the  law  meant 
what  tt  said;  he  cut  Chicago  off.  or  save 
them  a  warning  order  that  he  was  going 
to  cut  off  their  school  money,  and  Chl- 
ca£;o  wired  the  White  House 

The  White  House  took  the  matter 
under  advisement.  That  was  2  years  ago, 
and  it  is  .still  under  advisement,  in  effect. 
No  money  has  been  cut  off  there,  whereas 
in  our  part  of  the  country  they  cut  it  off 
riaht  m  the  middle  of  the  term. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ls  that  not 
streinse.  when  much  of  the  leadership 
for  m.andatory  racial  integration  was 
coming  from  areas  such  as  Illinois,  and 
m  particular  Chicago '' 
Mr  STEN>aS.  That  is  rlirht. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  We  find  that 
when  these  noble  ob'ectivps  all  applied 
to  the  Chicago  area,  suddenly  great  pro- 
test springs  from  that  area:  and  instead 
of  enforcing  the  mandates,  as  has  been 
the  ca.'^e  with  regard  to  the  Southern 
States,  the  administration  decided  that 
that  b,  not  t'^  be  done. 

Mr  STENNIS  That  is  correct. 
Mr  LONG  >!  Louisiana.  The  protests 
h.ea'd  from  the  gra.ss!oots  of  Illinois  and 
Chicaijo  area  insists  that  inte'^ration  be 
withheld  Does  that  nor  amount  to  dis- 
criminat'on  of  the  highest  caliber' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  way  it  works.  I  am  not  im- 
puting bad  faith  to  these  people  in  the 
educational  branch  of  HEW  There  are 
many  of  them  whom  I  have  known — not 
all — but  many  of  them  who  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  and  who  I  think  would  uni- 
formly apply  these  matters:  but  there  is 
some  higher  authority  that  restrains 
them  or  curbs  them,  restricts  them,  and 
directs  them  geographically 

My  warning  is,  to  those  who  in.tend  to 
vote  for  this  bill  Look  out  It  is  uoing  to 
hit  where  it  hurts  back  home.  People 
are  not  goma  to  like  it.  and  unless  they 
can  obtain  enforcement  of  it  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  they  will  be  back  here  want- 
ing us  to  repeal  it, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  some  of  the  marches 
and  protests  that  have  occurred  In  the 


Chicago  area  during  the  last  couple  of 
years,  since  the  legislation  to  which  he 
has  referred  became  law? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  unfortunately  they 
did  have  some  trouble  there.  I  hope  they 
will  not  have  any  more. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be 
frightened,  now,  into  passing  another 
law  just  because  .somebody  threatened  to 
march  this  summer.  If  we  must  pass  a 
law  ever>'  time  someone  threatens  to 
raise  cam  if  we  do  not,  we  will  not  have 
a  government  ver\'  long.  We  will  have 
passed  all  of  the  laws  that  ever>'body 
wants,  and  then  we  will  not  have  any 
of  our  present  form  of  government  left. 
I  thank  the  Senator  verv  much. 
If  all  the  positive  safeguards  against 
the  delegation  of  power  under  the  1964 
act  failed — as  they  did — there  Is  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  expect  any  measure 
of  restraint  m  this  regard  under  a  bill 
which  grants  blanket  authority  to  dele- 
gate all  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of 
administration  to  any  employee.  Thus,  it 
It  is  not  at  all  farfetched  to  .suggest  that 
perhaps  some  minor  official  or  even  a 
janitor  in  HLT)  will  be  exercising  the 
;)owers  created  by  this  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  call  on  the  spon.sors  of 
the  [lending  measure  to  explain  the  lan- 
guage concerning  the  granting  of  au- 
thority, which  reads: 

The  Secret.<rv  inav  delegate  ;iny  of  his 
functions,  duties,  and  power.s  to  employees  of 
The  Department  of  Housing  tnd  Urban  De- 
velopment ''T  to  boards  of  such  e.mployees. 

I  call  on  the  sponsors  of  the  pending 
bill  to  explain  that  language  and  point 
out  if  It  is  different  from  what  I  iiave 
said  or  If  what  can  be  done  under  that 
language  is  different  from  what  I  have 
>aid  I  call  on  the  sponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure to  explain  how  they  can  limit  the 
application  of  that  language  I  wi'^h  th.ey 
would  explain  it  in  debate  on  the  Senate 
Moor  It  IS  the  broadest,  most  extensive 
^'rant  of  power  that  I  have  ever  ^een  in 
any  major  legislation 

Whether  or  not  such  authority  is  ac- 
tually carried  to  this  extreme,  the  mere 
fact  that  It  Is  proposed  to  be  granted  by 
this  amendment  points  up  how  careless 
Congres.s  has  become  of  the  ?:ghts  of 
the  .American  people.  Without  any  htsi- 
tation,  every  homeowner  in  the  countiT 
is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  .some  unnamed,  unspeci- 
fied employee  in  the  Department  'of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Even 
if  the  Department  were  entirely  .staffed 
with  the  ablest,  wisest,  most  judicious 
men  in  the  Nation,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  It  will  always  be  so  Administrations 
change  but  this  bill,  if  it  should  be- 
come law,  will  continue  Indefinitely 

The  powers  available  under  this  bill  are 
.so  broad  and  undefined  that  the  action 
taken  under  it  will  depend  largely  on  the 
character  and  philosophy  of  the  man  that 
administers  it  The  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  ijeople  therefore  requires  that  -uch 
general  authority  be  located  in,  and  con- 
fined to,  the  highest,  most  responsible 
officials. 

It  is  not  merely  administrative  author- 
ity but  legislative  power  as  well  which 
this  amendment  confers  on  The  Secretary* 
of  HUD  to  be  delegated  without  limit. 
This  is  not  some  narrowly  defined  law  to 
be  carried  out  according  to  strict  proce- 


; 


dures.  The  bill  simply  marks  out  a  wide 
area  of  individual  activity,  announces  a 
few  broad  policy  objectives,  and  leaves  It 
to  the  Secretary  and  his  employees  to 
.shape  the  .specific  laws  which  will  be  en- 
forced on  the  people 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  in  my 
mind  that  we  will  continue  to  pass  legis- 
lation containing  such  broad  legislative 
grants  of  power  to  administrators  who 
will  establish  behind  closed  doors  their 
own  regulations  without  any  personal 
responsibility  to  even  the  head  of  the 
department,  much  less  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

If  we  continue  to  whittle  down  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  that  way,  there 
will  be  a  rebellion  at  the  ballot  box 
Someone  will  come  along  who  will  be  able 
to  effectively  add  up  all  of  these  thlncs 
that  have  been  done  to  the  people  and 
will  be  able  to  put  the  matter  in  such  a 
graphic  way  as  to  let  the  people  sense 
It  all  at  one  lime.  The  people  will  react 
with  scorn,  I  believe,  and  will  be  deter- 
mined to  run  out  of  office  those  that  are 
guilty  of  trespassing  on  their  rights  in 
any  such  way 

This  matter  piles  up  year  after  year 
to  the  point  that  It  now  requires  volumes 
and  volumes  to  contain  the  loiles  and 
regulations  and  restrictions  that  every- 
one has  to  operate  under,  not  merely 
big  business  or  little  business,  but  every 
householder,  eveiT  head  of  a  family,  and 
ever>'one  that  owns  a  little  cottage  is 
Lioing  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by 
this  massive  measure  we  are  debatlnc. 
And  no  one  knows  who  will  make  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

If  the  pending  measure  should  be 
passed,  not  a  single  Senator  could  .stand 
up  here  and  look  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
face  and  .give  us  any  clear  idea  at  all  as 
to  what  will  happen  under  this  terrific 
grant  of  authority  except  that,  as  we  all 
know,  it  will  be  u.scd  to  the  utmost,  as 
I  have  already  said. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS!  vield. 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  the  pending  bill  gives  HUD  unlim- 
ited authority  to  delegate  this  authority 
not  only  to  members  of  that  Department 
itself,  but  :xL>o  to  organizations  the  De- 
partment miuht  .set  up. 

Is  It  not  conceivable  that  this  measure 
would  permit  'he  Department  to  appoint 
a  whole  army  of  employees,  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  one 
person  lor  approximately  cver>'  four 
blocks  in  every  town  in  the  United  States, 
m  order  to  make  certain  that  the  law 
was  belna  entorced?  That  Is  a  little  ira- 
fetched,  but  it  would  take  about  that 
many  employees  to  keep  up  with  every- 
body. Numerous  people  could  be  put  on 
the  payroll  in  that  way.  In  an  election 
year,  tiiat  might  be  a  very  fine  way  to 
take  care  of  thmes 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  would  take 
an  immense  torce, 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Department  would  be 
permitted  to  employ  such  a  huge  force 
of  employees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  only  limitation  on  the  hiring  of  the 
employees  by  the  Department  would  be 
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independent  discretion.  Of  course,  hav- 
ing the  money  appropriated  would  be 
another  thing.  However,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  past,  they  can  get  the 
money  for  anything  if  they  holler  long 
enough.  That  has  been  the  rule  on  such 
bills  in  the  past.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  com- 
mittee voted  to  appropriate  far  more 
money  than  I  think  it  should  have  done. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
raised  a  very  important  point;  that  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  Congress  on  appro- 
priations bills,  the  sky  is  the  limit  with 
reference  to  what  is  authorized  to  be 
done  under  the  bill. 

Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
bill  would  not  establish  any  salary  range 
lor  the  people  who  would  be  checking  on 
the  various  homes. 

As  the  Senator  has  said  the  amount  of 
money  available  would  be  subject  to  the 
amount  appropriated.  However,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  does  not  provide  that  the 
Department  can  pay  so  much  money  per 
person.  We  appropriate  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  the  Department  to  allocate 
as  it  wishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  such  provi- 
sion in  an  appropriation  bill.  However, 
there  must  be  justifications  for  the  ap- 
ijroprlations.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
reaches  over  to  the  report  or  the  bill 
itself.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  is 
boimd  by  what  it  says  in  its  justifica- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  employees  of  a 
certain  category  it  will  be  authorized  to 
employ.  There  is  some  regulation  on  that. 
However,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
regulation. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
correct.  This  is  blanket  authorization  and 
can  only  be  checked  by  v.'hat  Congress 
:nay  do  in  a  subsequent  appropriations 
bill.  Historj-  proves  that  the  amounts  of 
money  appropriated  climb  and  climb  and 
soon  reach  proportions  that  were  almost 
imbelievable  In  the  beginning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
•!iat  what  the  American  people  are  com- 
;jlaining  about  more  and  more  is  the 
violation  by  the  Central  Government  of 
the  basic  rights  of  the  people  and  of 
their  local  governments,  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  are  regarded  as  the 
rights  belonging  to  individuals  and  to 
I  heir  local  governments — not  to  the 
federal  Government.  Is  it  not  true  that 
people  would  like  to  have  some  of  their 
rights  restored  rather  than  to  have  more 
.md  more  Federal  interference  with  the 
tundamental  rights  of  everyday  Ameri- 
cans? 

Would  not  the  Senator  say  that  is  also 
true  with  regard  to  this  constant  chang- 
ing of  guidelines?  Everj-  lime  someone 
tries  to  open  up  a  school,  he  is  confront- 
ed with  a  new  set  of  Federal  regulations? 
Every  time  anyone  tries  to  open  up  the 
doors  of  a  hospital,  he  is  confronted  with 
.-ome  new  set  of  national  regulations,  or 
.some  Federal  bureaucrat  brings  some 
new  alleged  charge  of  discrimination 
against  him,  when,  in  fact,  as  often  as 
not.  none  really  exists. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  has  not  come 
to  the  point  that  the  people  of  this 
country    generally    resent    the    Federal 


Government  needlessly  interfering  with 
their  day-to-day  lives  and  every  activity 
thereof. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  well.  That  Is  the  American  system.  In 
other  words,  our  people  have  had  a  sys- 
tem heretofore  of  which  it  could  be  said, 
yes,  there  may  be  some  injustices,  there 
may  be  some  impediments,  everything 
may  be  less  than  perfect;  but  we  are 
willing  to  absorb  those  things  in  order 
to  get  the  general  freedom  and  the  gen- 
eral liberty  and  the  general  rights  that 
we  have  in  a  vast  number  of  things;  and 
we  consider  them  personal,  and  we  do 
not  want  our  elected  representatives  to 
pass  laws  to  take  them  away  from  us. 
That  is  the  general  American  policy.  No 
society  is  perfect;  ours  is  not.  But  it  is 
the  best  one  we  have  been  able  to  have, 
and  we  are  gradually  getting  it  better. 
These  matters  strike  at  the  heart  and 
soul  of  this  personal  liberty  and  freedom. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  gen- 
erally true,  also,  that  wherever  people 
throughout  the  country,  in  all  sections, 
have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  matter  by  voting 
at  the  ballot  box  or  in  refertndums,  they 
have  tended  to  vote  down  this  type  of 
proposal,  which  would  permit  the  Gov- 
eriiment  to  deny  an  American  citizen  the 
right  to  sell  his  property  to  whomever 
he  chose  to  sell  it,  on  whatever  terms  he 
preferred  to  sell? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  has  been  the  pattern,  and  they 
have  voted  it  down  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one,  three  to  one,  or  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  have  we  not  seen  Indications 
that  the  legislative  body  of  some  State 
or  some  city  tend  to  bow  down  to  the 
fervid  feelings  of  some  minority  group, 
although  it  was  very  clear  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  impose  the  menacing  minor- 
ity upon  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  stated  the  matter  in  a  very 
clear  way.  I  thank  him  for  his  further 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  detain 
the  Senate  indefinitely,  but  I  wi.sh  to 
complete  my  remarks.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  more  points  with  reference 
to  the  broad  powers. 

The  bill  begins  with  a  general  .<tate- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  "to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  the  purchase,  rental. 
financing,  and  occupancy  of  housing 
throughout  the  United  States." 

A  few  broad  categories  of  prohibited 
activity  are  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  opening  sections  of  the  bill,  ■  iving 
the  false  and  misleading  impression  of 
certainty  and  specificity.  Buried  down 
in  the  text  of  the  section  on  administra- 
tion, however,  is  a  provision  giving  the 
Secretary  as  broad  a  legislative  ijower 
as  that  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
Congress  itself.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  "establish  such  policies, 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures,  and 
prescribe  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
forms  as  in  his  judgment" — not  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  but  in  his  judg- 
ment— "are  necessarj'  or  appropriate." 

It  does  not  stop  with  the  word  "neces- 
sary," It  is  anything  that  the  Secretary 


thinks  is  appropriate  to  further  the  pur- 
poses. It  does  not  state  the  specific  grants 
of  this  bill — "to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  act." 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  almost  untlilnk- 
able  that  Congress  would  seriously  con- 
sider passing  such  a  grant  of  authority, 
which  enters  Into  every  village,  town, 
countrj'slde,  and  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  Into  ihe  home,  the  most  vital 
part  of  the  private  affairs  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

If  we  are  going  to  adopt  this  policy, 
the  American  people  should  say  to  Con- 
gress, in  a  loud  voice,  "Well,  you  adopt 
the  standards,  you  pass  on  the  criteria, 
you  prescribe  the  procedures,  and  you 
prescribe  the  rules,  the  regulations,  and 
the  forms  that  in  your  judgment  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate." 

If  we  pass  the  bill  with  this  language, 
we  will  be  saying  to  the  American  peo- 
l)le  that  we  do  not  have  the  knowledge, 
the  nerve,  and  the  courage  to  write  down 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  policies 
ourselves:  that  we  are  not  willing  to  try 
to  face  the  facts  of  life  in  that  way  on 
the  Senate  floor:  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  face  the  American  people  with  our 
name  on  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
procedures  and  criteria  and  standards 
which  we  think  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate; and  that  we  do  not  have  the  po- 
litical courage  to  do  it.  Th.al  is  what  I 
.see  about  it.  But  we  are  going  to  grant 
the  authority  and  then  let  .someone  eLse's 
judgment  prescribe  the  biting  part,  the 
operating  part,  the  demanding  part  of 
the  law. 

If  ever  a  group  in  our  fonn  of  govern - 
nient  ran  out  on  Its  own  resnonsibility. 
it  would  occur  by  the  pas,':agc  of  this  bill. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  dealing  with 
the  .sale  of  narcotics  or  some  relatively 
small  facet  ol  our  economy  or  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  i^eoi^ile.  Tliis  aj:>'.jlieK  across 
tlie  board  to  everyone,  cvfrywherr,  and 
diffs  down  into  tiie  very  vitals  of  our 
!:irivate  affairs, 

I  denounce  generally  and  sjjecificallv 
the  approach  to  the  bill.  1  am  not  refer- 
rine  to  the  authors'  amendment  I  do  not 
know  what  opportunitv  they  have  had 
to  fully  analvze  all  this  language  them- 
.sehes.  But  I  denounce  the  approach  by 
Congress  to  give  th*s  broad  authority  and 
I-'ower  to  someone  else. 

The  bill  .says  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  do  this,  and  ^ve  have  already  said 
iie  can  dcie.-atf  all  iiis  authority  to  any 
employee. 

Why,  I  believe  that  if  this  language  is 
f'ver  analvzed  m  the  public  forums  of 
this  country,  before  the  people,  they  will 
lurn  with  political  nrath  and  indigna- 
lio.n  against  being  reculated  in  this 
lashion,  and  v,-ill  turn  with  ahnost  total 
a'.sapproval  to  Congress  tirr  jjicking  uj:>  a 
;  attern  of  iecLslatm^j  away  their  lights 
m  such  Jiapiiazard  fa.shion, 

Tlicre  is  jilenty  of  time  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  rules  and  regulations  and  forms 
and  procedures  and  standards  and  every- 
thing else,  to  call  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
before  us  and  ask  him  what  he  would 
put  in  these  rules  and  regulations.  We 
would  at  least  know  v.hat  one  was  going 
to  say  and  do,  and  we  could  write  such 
provisions  into  the  bills  ourselves.  We 
pass  bills  every  few  days,  some  of  them 
containing  a  hundred  pages  of  rules  and 
regulations.  Do  not  say  we  cannot  do  it. 
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Let  us  iiLst  say  that  we  will  not  do  it  We 
do  not  want  the  responsibility. 

Many  precedents  c;in  be  cited  in  which 
we  have  written  such  provisions  in  tax 
bills  and  others. 

(At  this  point  Mr  Griffin  assumed 
the  chair.  I 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point:' 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
ii-')m  Louisiana 

Mr  LONG  nf  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
I  am  .>ure  the  Senator  is  aware  that  tlie 
legislative   process*  applies  to  the   large 
bills  w,iich  we  pass— fv>r  exainp-c  H  R. 
\20SO,  the  IL'67  amendment.,  io  the  Soc.al 
Security  Act  .ust  receiill.v  .nacted.  wnich 
i.on..i-ited  of  ap;.r.jximaiely  460  pages   lu 
that  mea-sure  we  spelled  out  the  slaad- 
ards  oy  which  the  Administrator  w.is  to 
bj  .:u  dci  in  miikin  i  hi^  decisions    The 
i  ur;:oso   )f  that  lan^'iasc  was  to  protect 
t-.e  puLi.c.  ar.d  also  so  that  the  M.  in::ers 
ol  Congress  v.  aM  icnu*    a  hat  kh.d  of 
laws  wefP  biML:  made   They  cuuld  I'^ok 
at   it,   thd^'  o>u  d  analyze  it.  and   thi-y 
could    r.fTer    amendments    where    they 
found  somelhins  thit  did  not  appear  to 
be  correct.  And  thoy  did  just  that.  We 
liad  hundreds  of  amendments  at  the  desk 
otfeicd  bv  Senators  who  did  find  .some- 
thin»f  in  ..ome  particular  area  that  they 
thought  miKht  be  an  assault  upon  the 
basic  lights  of  the  medical  profession, 
or  that  might  discriminate  against  one 
grouo  of  practitioners  and  in  favor  of 
another  group,  or  that  might  deny  serv- 
ice that  they  felt  should  be  made  avail- 
ao:e  to  all  citizens. 

All  01  those  detailed  proposals  were 
caiefullv  studied,  introduced,  and  writ- 
ten out— in  Ime  with  proper  and  correct 
legislative  process. 

Hov.cver.  in  the  area  of  housing  It  Is 
proposed  ]U5t  one  man.  the  Secretary  of 
Housm'::  and  Urban  Development,  would 
be  permuted  to  appoint  .someone  who 
would  then,  in  turn,  proceed  to  make  .so- 
called  rules  and  ret-'ulations  with  which 
citizens  must  comply  without  Congress 
having  any  real  knowled^^e  whatever  of 
the  regulations  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Administrator  upon  the  public— or 
propf  r  guidelines  for  the  Admmistrator. 
himself 

Mr  STFNNIS  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  trvm^'  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  every  Member  of  Co.'v^ress 
the  broad  sweepini?  powers  that  we  are 
proposing  to  ijrant 

If  the  pendini?  bill  should  become  law 
the  Secretary  would  call  m  his  attorney. 
I  suppose,  and  say.  What  is  my  author- 
ity under  this  bill?"  The  attorney  would 
read  these  provisions  and  .say.  "You  have 
full  and  sweepm-  authority  "  The  Sec- 
retan.'  would  then  ask.  What  are  the 
limitations'"  And  the  reply  would  be. 
••There  are  no  limitations  whatever. ■" 
There  would  be  no  limitations  and  he 
could  appomt  or  delegate  as  he  saw  fit. 
There  would  be  no  limitation  whatever 
fnDm  the  .janitor  down  or  up.  I  imagine 
the  man  wjuld  bo  aghast. 

The  Secretary.  I  assume,  did  not  write 
this  amendment  I  do  not  think  he  did 
He  would  have  known  Ijetter  than  to 
put  m  these  sweeping  powers.  However. 
that  IS  how  the  matter  would  work  out. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  authority 
granted  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 


make  regulations  to  ;-'o  beyond  what  he 
thoutrht  necessary  and  permit  him  to 
make  regulations  he  thought  would 
be 

Mr.  STENNIS  Appropriate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  It  would  per- 
mit him  to  make  regulations  he  thought 
appropriate,  even  thoU'-:h  not  nece.ssary. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
The  languai-'e  reads  •Tn  his  mdument.^' 
It  would  not  be  the  judgment  of  the 
courts  or  the  judgment  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  his  judgment.  Then,  it  says 
"or"— not  -and^'— "or  appropriate  to 
further  the  purposes."  It  does  not  say 
to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  Ju.st  push  it 
along  further,  what.'vcr  he  thinks  is  the 

law. 

I  remember  a  mayor  in  an  eastern  city 
a  generation  ago  who  said.  'I  am  the 
law  '•  He  was  panned  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  became  a  symbol  of  •'disrespect" 
—a  symbol  of  disrespect  during  his  day 
and  aue  because  he  made  that  state- 
ment. Yet  today.  Congress  is  asked  to 
say  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD:  "You  are 
the  law!" 

In  this  measure  we  are  saying.  'Do 
whatever  in  your  ludgment  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  act."  It  IS  dishearteniag  to  me  to  see 
that  we  may  be  going  .so  far  down— 
d-o-w-n — the  road  of  abusing  our  own 
obligations,  and.  even  more  important, 
abusing  people's  rights 

Mr  JORDAN  ul  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  STENNIS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  ."Torth  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Caioliua.  Mr 
President.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
distuiguished  Senator  from  Mis.sissippl  to 
a  recent  poster  that  was  ordered  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  It  was  determined  that  that 
poster  should  be  placed  >in  every  po.sta* 
truck  :n  the  United  States,  as  authorized 
and  directed,  because  one  man.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, had  an  idea  Uiat  it  was  something 
he  should  do  The  poster  said,  in  effect. 
"100.000  Doctors  Have  Quit  Smoking. 
Maybe  They  Know  Something  You 
Do  Not  ■■ 

A  '.Aood  many  questions  were  asked 
about  that  poster,  as  to  '.vho  the  100.000 
doctors  were.  The  Department  was  asked, 
"Where  is  your  list?"  They  finally  said. 
"We  do  not  have  a  list.  That  is  our  esti- 
mate." 

That  is  a  good  example  of  an  adminis- 
trator takmg  into  his  hands  and  under 
his  power  the  display  of  a  sign  because 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  'vvas  a 
good  idea.  However,  he  could  not  back  it 
up  with  any  facts,  to  save  his  life.  That 
IS  ?.n  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
an     administrator     or     an     agency.     It 
frightens  me  when  I  think  of  tne  kind 
of  authority  we  are  giving  to  the  agen- 
cies now.  We  have  already  given  them 
too  much  authority.  We  should  be  pulling 
some  ijf  it  back  ratiier  than  issuing  more 
Mr   STENNIS   Mr   President.  I  apree 
with  the  Senator    V/o  are  traveling  in 
the  wrong  direction.  We  should  reverse 
our  course    I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  sweeping  grant 
of  authority  coupled  with  the  broadly 
stated  policy  of  the  bill  completely  breaks 


down  any  limits  on  the  Secretary's  power 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  bill.  In- 
deed, all  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
not  only  totally  ineffective  to  restrain 
any  action  the  Secretai-y  may  care  to 
take,  they  are  unnecessary  to  authorize 
it.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything 
authorized,  required,  or  prohibited  by  a 
-peclfic  .section  of  the  bill  which  could  not 
be  covered  by  the  Secretary's  di.scretion- 
ary  authority  under  this  general  pro- 
vision. The  bill  could  be  much  shortened 
without  diminishing  its  effect  one  bit  bv 
.striking  all  but  this  general  provision  .iiui 
the  statement  of  ixilicy. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
too  lar  off  \v!ien  sonu-nne  slnuld  graiihi- 
cally  present  these  matters  to  the  peoiiU  . 
to  show  how  their  rghts  are  being  in- 
fringed and  liow  Congress  is  dodging 
Its  responsibility  by  deltuating  all  ii.> 
powers  and  authority.  I  bf  liev.-  there  will 
be  a  lawful  r.  belli;.n  at  the  polls  against 
such  act  on  by  Congress.  I  think  that  the 
sooner  that  happens  the  better. 

.\s  a   practical   matter.  Congress  has 
delegated  lo'-Mslative  author.!  v  over  hou- 
inti    to    the   Secretary   of   Housing   and 
Urban  Development.  It  has  given  him   i 
blank  check  and  it  is  the  iieople  who  wi.: 
have  to  pay  when  the  bills  start  comii, 
;n.  Whatever  rights  they  have,  if  any.  v.i'.: 
not  be  determined  by  Congress  but  by  tlu 
Secretary  or  .some  other  appointed  ot- 
ficial  down  in  the  lower  levels  of  tlr."  Fed- 
eral  bureaucracy.   Whatever   protection 
the  people  will  be  given  against  arbltrarv 
and  unfair  treatment,  will  depend  on  tlie 
Secretary  or  his  delegates  rather  than 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
This  bill  is  drawn  from  the  point  .n 
view  of  a  special  intere.st  and  it  will  be 
enforced  from  that  omnt  .•.  view. 

We  know  from  experience,  regardless 
of  who  are  appointed  to  enforce  .such 
measures,  that  a  ;;reat  percentage  ui 
them  will  be  extremists,  evin  zealots. 
I  .stated  a  while  ago.  Tluy  will  stretc:. 
to  the  ven.-  limit  ever>-  word.  ever>'  sy.- 
lable.  every  line,  and  every  p„ragraph  t>: 
the  law.  the  regulations,  the  reports,  airi 
even  what  was  .'aid  by  a  Senator  in  hi- 
argument. 

Any  right  or  rule  of  law.  any  princip:' 
of  fair  play  which  .-^t:nds  m  the  way    ■'• 
the  narrow  objective  of  the  bill,  will  b- 
overridden   The  rights  of  the  iiidividua: 
about  which  .so  much   s  h-ard  whencve: 
It  is  a  question  of  iiiuiishins  sitne  viciou.- 
criminal,  will  be  ignored  in  the  case  oi 
an  innocent  homeowner  trapped  by  som^ 
treacherous  provision  of  this  bill.  This  ;- 
already   apparent   in   tlie  bill  itself.   Nc 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  draftin?  n: 
the   bill    to   balance   the    rights   of   th.- 
h.omeowner  against  the  rii'hts  of  thc-e 
for  whose  .special  protection  the  bill  ;.^ 
drawn  Only  the  most  meaLcr  procedurai 
safeguards    are   provided    and   not    one 
substantive  right,  so  far  as  I  can  tcil.  '? 
afforded  him  No  attcnn  t  Irr.s  b«>en  made 
to  protect  the  homeowner  anamst  base- 
less   charges    of    discrimination.    He    is 
given  no  protection  ag-^inst  frivo'ous  en- 
forcement  proceedin'-rs  v.hicli  could   tie 
UP  his  property  indtfinitely  in  litigation. 
He  must  submit  to  all  .sorts  of  investiga- 
tions and  interrogations    Ho  must  beat 
all   the   bankniptcy   costs  of  defendliv:-' 
himself  against  the  combined  might  of 
two  giant  departments  of  the  Federal 
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Government  which  ha\e  nothing  to  do 
full  time  but  investigate  and  prosecute. 
Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  spon- 
sored larcely  by   \arious  groups.  If  we 
pa.ss  ihe  bill  into  law  and  the  executive 
department  undertakes  to  enforce  it,  we 
will    find   tliat    it   will    affect   coimtless 
thou.sands.   yes.    millions   of   people.    It 
will  be  spon.sorcd  by  the  full  committee, 
but  it  will  be  finding  its  way  into  the 
liomes  and  into  the  private,  daily  lives  of 
countless    thousands — yes.    millions — of 
people  who  will  be  affected  by  it.  They 
will  not  like  it.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
l.roviKions  of  the  bill,  they  will  be  hauled 
into  court,  all  kinds  of  injimctions  will 
have  to  be  issued,  regulations  formulated, 
and    eeneral    hara.ssm.tnt    carried    out. 
Even  ihoueh  their  resistance  will  be  law- 
lul.  and  not  accomiilished  by  marches  or 
civil  disobedience  or  anything  like  that, 
I  do  believe  that  oi'i^osition  to  its  enforce- 
ment will  l}e  very  strong  and  determined. 
Alter  all  the  upsetting  influence  it  wUl 
have,  the  people,  one  way  or  another, 
will  rieht  the  wrongs  which  will  be  in- 
flicted   upon   them   by   passage   of    the 
pending  bill.  The  iieople  will  demand  a 
leturn  of  that  jiait  of  their  liberties  and 
treedom  of  choice  in  rightful  ownership 
of  their  own  property,  which  had  here- 
tofore been  theirs  as  a  result  of  their 
liard  work,  and  saving  their  money  to 
i)uy.  In  a  lawful  way.  they  will  demand 
the  return  to  their  ownership  of  their 
l)rciperty.  and  the  rights  which  have  been 
enioved  by  the  American  people  in  dec- 
ade alter  decade  of  our  fine  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  overspoken.  it  is  overwritten, 
and  it  is  extreme.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  amendment 
have  been  passed  upon  by  any  commit- 
tee. I  am  not  certain  as  to  what  the  his- 
tory of  the  amendment  is,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  ma.iority  of  anj-  committee 
V,  hich  has  studied  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
provisions  which  I  have  mentioned  would 
br-ni  it  nut  v.ith  a  recommendation. 
luidcr  their  responsibility,  that  the  pro- 
posal become  law.  If  it  has  been  through 
the  refining  iiower  of  committee  consid- 
eration and  evaluation  and  has  emerged 
m  this  form,  then  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
t  .cr  I'ass  the  Senate,  which  has  the  op- 
portunity to  realize  what  might  be  in  it. 
to  study  it  thoroughly,  and  to  recognize 
the  far-reaching  power  and  authority 
which  would  be  granted  by  the  bill.  That 
is  why  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  that  fea- 
tuie  toda.v. 

Not  because  I  said  these  words  but  be- 
cause of  the  truth  of  them  and  their 
meaning.  I  respectfully  call  these  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  every  Senator 
and  hope  that  through  the  medium  of 
the  CoNGRESsiON.^L  RECORD  they  \vill  pur- 
.>-ue  the  matter  and  obtain  a  grasp  of  the 
facts  before  the  vote  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow at  1  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  If  a  study  of  the  pro- 
visions I  have  centered  on  in  this  brief 
time  this  i^fternoon  is  carefully  made 
and  understood.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment tomorrow.  I  believe  that  if  Senators 
who  subscribe  to  the  amendment  at  this 
time  would  restudy  it.  there  might  be  a 
change  of  heart,  even  on  their  part. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  oiaered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  the  fair  housing  amendment 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
I  do  so  because  I  believe  fair  housing 
is  not  only  u  moral  imperative  but  a 
practical  step  that  is  long  overdue. 

TeKlay  I  wish  to  sliare  with  Senators 
some  materials  rif^scrlblnQ:  a  practical  ap- 
proach of  a  smn'l  g'oiip  of  Chicago  hv.si- 
nes.smen  'vho  believe  that  Negro  families 
can  be  W'ekomed  and  can  adjust  well  to 
Chicago  suburban  life.  Through  their 
Home  Investment  Co.  these  men  have 
already  helped  45  qualified  Negro  fami- 
lies to  purchase  homes  in  suburban  areas. 

Forty-five  families  is  a  very  .small 
number  of  the  thousands  of  families  in 
Chicago  alone  who  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  make  this  move,  bat  who  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  because  of  dis- 
crinainatory  sales  restrictions.  However, 
the  success  of  Home  Investment  Co.  is  a 
positive  indication  of  the  ability  of  our 
society  to  open  its  doors  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  that  this  fine  project  is 
being  carried  on  in  my  home  tov.n  of 
Chicago.  I  hope  that  the  success  of  the 
Home  Investment  Co.  will  be  noted  and 
that  similar  projects  will  be  attempted  in 
other  cities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  of  the  Home  Investment  Co.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

GROUP   WORKERS   QUIETLY  TO   HELP   QUALIFrED 

Negroes  Find  Suburban  Homes 

For  the  past  vear.  a  Email  group  of  busi- 
ness, prolesslonal,  and  religious  leaders  have 
been  working  quietly  to  help  financially 
qualified  Negroes  buy  homes  in  predomi- 
nantly white  suburbs. 

Now  these  men,  organized  as  Home  Invest- 
ments, Inc.,  are  ready  to  step  up  their 
efforts.  During  1968.  they  hope  to  work  with 
at  least  100  Negro  famUies  who  would  like 
to  move  to  the  suburbs  but  hesitate  to  do 
so  because  thev  are  uncertain  about  their 
acceptance  and  what  it  will  be  like  living 
in  a  predominantly  white  community. 

At  the  same  time,  the  organization  will 
seek  additional  financial  support. 

"Our  experience  Indicates  that  the  climate 
of  public  opinion  has  changed,  and  that 
Negro  families  can  be  v/elcomed  and 
smoothly  integrated  into  the  Ufe  of  many 
Chicago  suburbs."  .=tated  Howard  W.  Smith, 
president  of  Home  Investments.  Inc..  and 
also  housing  director  of  the  Chicago  Confer- 
ence on  Religion  ;ind  Rr.cc. 

To  date.  Home  Investmerts  lias  courseled 
and  assisted  45  Negro  families  interested  in 
obtaining  housing  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  families: 

"The  service  was  a  tremendous  help  to  us 
in  making  the  move.  If  more  Negro  families 
knew  about  it.  we're  certain  many  more 
v/ould  take  advantage  of  this  much-needed 
assistance." 

To  encourage  Negro  families  to  move  to 
the  suburbs.  Home  Investments  is  using  an 
unusual  idea:  It  guarantees  the  family  that 
If  the  move  doesn't  work  out — If  the  family 


iUids  it  uncomfortable  or  uiijjleasant  living 
lu  the  white  huburlj — Home  Investments  v,iU 
j^u.irantee  the  res.ile  of  the  hou.se  ;it  'J8  per 
cent  of  tlie  purch.ise  price,  plus  a  service 
charge  uf  .25  per  year. 

Home  Inve-stments  al.so  provides  cash  for 
the  down  payment,  but  only  if  the  family 
has  collater.il  to  b.ick  the  loan. 

"A  Negro  family  u.sing  these  services  to 
btiy  a  home  in  the  suburbs  oUeii  can  obtain 
better  niortgage  imanclnj?  than  he  could 
without  them."  Smith  said.  '"Die  people 
who  make  the  mortgage-  tlie  baijks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations — icel  that  tliere 
IS  less  of  a  risk  bcc.tusc  of  the  repurchase 
airreement."' 

However,  these  methods,  wliile  they're 
helplul,  don't  go  .is  far  .;.-.  tlie  sponsors  of 
Home  Invtftments  would   like. 

"What  v.'e  w..nt  to  do.  too.  i.~,  Iniv  desir- 
al:le  hor.ics.  atid  rent  them  to  qu.tlUied 
Negroes  with  .in  option  to  buy  within  two 
year.',."  Smith  said.  "This  way  we  could  get 
more  lannlies  lo  apply  who  rl:?ht  i.ow  may 
i.ot  liave  liie  necrs.sary  down  p-iyment.  We 
Kel  this  approach  frees  the.se  f.unil.es  to  try 
Mibtirbun  iivi.ig  and  if  it  doesn't  wurk  out, 
tlicy  iia.ven't  l.rst   any  ecjuity  ur  money." 

Home  Investments  estimates  It  needs 
^300,000  in  capital  to  make  this  type  of  cx- 
Ijantled  operation  possible. 

"Our  success  during  the  p.ist  year  Indi- 
cates that  we're  on  the  rl(»ht  track."  .Smith 
.-raid. 

.'Vmong  Thr>se  associated  with  Smith  in 
the  organization  are  Marshall  M.  Holleb.  of 
Yates.  Holleb  &  Mickelson.  Loop  law  hrm; 
George  Jones,  vice  ijresldent  of  the  Joe  Louis 
Milk  Company  and  director  of  the  .Seaway 
National  Bank;  the  Kev.  Robert  I.  Christ, 
director  of  t!ie  Commission  on  Religion  & 
Race.  Presbytery  of  Chicago;  Daniel  E.  Levin, 
partner  in  McHugh-Levln  Associates,  real 
estate  developer;  .Anthony  Downs,  senior  vice 
president  cit  Real  Estate  Research  Corp.;  and 
Abner  Mikva,  of  the  law  firm  of  Devoe, 
Shadur.  Mikva.  k.  Plotkln. 

Smith  reported  that  the  Idea  for  Home 
Investments  grew  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  Housing  Information  Center  of  the  Chi- 
cago Conference  on  Religion  and  Race.  The 
Center  works  with  local  fair  housing  com- 
mittees, and  steers  Negro  families  to  hous- 
ing opportunities  in  the  suburbs. 

Records  of  the  Center  show  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  Negro  families  mov- 
ing to  the  suburbs. 

"As  recently  as  1962.  It  was  almost  im- 
possiljle  for  a  Negro  family  to  purchase  a 
liome  in  a  white  suburban  neighborhood." 
Smith  said.  "Five  Negro  families  lived  in  the 
suburbs  In  the  Chicago  area. 

"This  has  changed.  In  1963,  25  Negro  fam- 
ilies moved  to  white  suburban  comimunltlcs. 
In  1965.  the  figure  was  75.  In  1966.  179  Negro 
f.imllies  moved  to  28  white  suburban  com- 
munities. 

"So  lar,  every  Negro  family  we'^  e  counseled 
lias  been  interested  In  moving  to  the  sub- 
urbs for  the  same  reasons  as  white  families. 
Tliey  are  looking  for  improved  schools,  more 
yard  space,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  mov- 
ing to  be  closer  to  their  place  of  employ- 
ment." 

While  some  Negro  families  have  found 
suburban  housing  on  their  own.  others  tem- 
porarily lack  the  necessary  down  payment. 
Often  they  are  in  the  process  of  selling  a 
house  in  v;hlch  they  >;.ive  equity.  In  other 
instances,  they  :;re  hesitant  to  move  among 
whites.  In  both  instances.  Home  Invest- 
ments tries  to  help. 

Smith  gave  det.-.lls  of  the  placements  of 
two  Negro  famll.es  to  Illustrate  liow  the 
Home  Investment  program  works: 

Family  rrl — Both  husband  and  wife  were 
schoolteachers  In  Chicago.  They  lived  with 
their  three  children  In  a  South  Side  apart- 
ment. 

Seeking  bettor  education  for  their  children 
without  having  to  nay  the  fees  of  private 
schoolfi,   they   decided   to   inquire   Into   the 
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possibilities  of  moving  to  the  N.rth  Shore 
Before  doing  any  home  searching  on  their 
own.  tney  came  to  Home  Investments  for 
guidance  and  were  shown  available  hovislng 
In  several  sub\irbs 

During  tnelr  search,  the  couple  also  de- 
cided to  seek  employment  In  the  North 
Shore  at  the  urging  of  friends  They  found 
employment  before  (Ending  a  home  They 
finally  chose  a  home  on  which  they  received 
an  80  per  cent  loan  from  Bell  Savings  &  Loan 
Ass(iclates 

With  the  move  successfully  made,  'he 
couple  applied  for  and  was  granted  a  Home 
Investments  guarantee  Ui  repurchase  the 
house  at  98  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
within  18  months,  if  the  family  decided  to 
sell  because  of  an  unpleasant  social  situa- 
tion Nothing  of  this  sort  has  occurred  and 
the  family  Is  now  a  part  of  the  community 

Fimlly  No  2- -The  husband  Is  a  middle 
management  executive  for  a  large  ChlcaK<> 
banlc  The  parents  and  children  had  lived 
for  six  years  In  a  house  on  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago 

A  desire  to  live  in  a  better  environment  w.-s 
this  couple  s  re;i.son  for  considering  the  sub- 
urbs They  looked  at  houslni?  In  Morton 
Grove  Park  Forest  Oak  Park.  Highland  Park 
and  WllmetM'  The  couple  chose  a  northern 
suburb 

Home  Inves-ments  then  loaued  the  couple 
several  thousand  dollars  at  six  per  cent  in- 
terest to  make  a  down  payment  on  the  home. 
taking  its  coiUteraJ  the  equity  m  the  home 
which  the  couple  already  had  and  which  they 
were  In  the  process  of  selling 

.\gain,  the  cnuple  made  a  successful  trans- 
fer to  the  community 

■In  both  cases,  these  families  wanted  to 
move  to  the  suburbs  for  the  same  reisun 
white  families  do— i?ood  schools,  more  space 
and  the  like."  Smith  said 

•The  problem  was  that  both  f.imilies  had  a 
very  limited  supply  of  houses  available  to 
them  They  had  to  act  quickly  when  -i  house 
was  listed  on  a  non-discrimlnatory  biisis  It 
might  have  taken  months,  even  years  before 
another  house  they  Uked  in  the  same  price 
range  became  available  Because  cf  this,  and 
bet-ause  of  the  c  illateral  thev  cculd  offer,  we 
felt  ]ustiaed  in  inaking  the  loans  • 

Smith  noted  t  lat  while  Home  Investments 
has  directly  assisted  three  Negro  families,  in- 
directly It  has  assisted  42  others  who  have 
come  to  It  for  help  The  simple  existence  of 
the  service  has  encourageU  many  ol  these 
f.imllies  to  move  to  the  suburbs  on  their 
Liwn  Some  were  referred  to  luciil  fair  housiiu 
groups  StlU  others  were  told  to  postpone  the 
move  unUl  they  were  on  a  solid  financiai 
footing 

How  does  Home  Investments  avoid  the  trap 

of  guaranteeing  a  house  that  is  overpriced  ' 

That  s  not  a  real   problem."  Smith  said. 

We  fxpect  our  clients  to  get  mortgage  com- 

mltmeius    from    reputable    lending    tnstltu- 

r.ions.  and   we  accept  their  appraisals." 

However,  Smith  noted  that  guaranteeing 
home  repurchases  ana  offering  second  mort- 
gages on  collateral  is  a  slow  process. 

He  said  that  the  corporation  has  to  reach 
more  potential  home  buyers  who  are  unde- 
cided as  well  as  find  investors  who  want  t  j 
see  integrated  housing  move  taster  than  i 
snail's  pace 

■  We  need  to  publicize  our  work."  he  said. 
■but  at  the  s.inie  time  we  must  make  It  clear 
that  we  ruu  our  corporation  on  a  business 
b.vsls.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this 
In  the  first  place  we  don  t  want  a  f.imily 
to  get  into  something  which  is  over  their 
head  tiiianclally  For  example,  ll  we  were  to 
purchase  a  S25.0O0  home  and  rent  It  to  a 
family  with  the  option  to  buy.  we  would  ex- 
pect them  to  have  an  income  of  SIO.OOO  a 
year  or  more  and  20  per  cent  cash  1 85,000) 
for  a  down  payment  in  the  event  they  de- 
cided to  purchase 

■I  use  these  figure*  because  the  rule  of 
thumb'  Is  that  a  family  should  not  spend 
more   than  2'2    times   their  annual   income 


for  a  house,  and  they  should  have  at  least 
30  per  cent  for  .i  down  payment, 

■  in  the  second  place,  we  hope  to  pay  our 
bondholders  interest  at  not  more  than  six 
per  cent" 

Bondholders  are  one  source  of  capital  avail- 
able to  Home  Investments,  which  is  author- 
ized to  raise  $300,000  through  bonds  paylni; 
.six  per  cent 

Investment  objectives  of  the  company  are 
to  vield  sufficient  gross  income  to  pay  in- 
terest on  bonds  principal  and  interest  on 
mortgages  management  lees,  maintenance 
reserves,  and  a  modest  (six  per  i-ent  or  less  > 
return  on  invest^'d  capital  Officers  and  di- 
rectors serve  without    compensation 

Tradlllonallv,  insurance  lompanles,  as  well 
as  .savings  and  loan  associations  make  murt- 
v^.w  money  available  only  tor  owner-occu- 
pied dwellings. 

Whatever  the  sources  of  rapltal.  Home  In- 
vestments believes  it  is  on  the  right  track  In 
obtaining  better  housing  for  Negroes,  and 
thereby  improving  the  residential  cUmrite 
throughout  the  Chlc.igo  area 


S  298«  -INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ENTITLED  "INTERNAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF   1968" 

Mr.  E.'VSTLAND  Mr  President,  a  few 
days  ai;a.  I  tiave  notice  respecting  a  pro- 
posed new  Internal  Secunly  Act  of  1968. 
which  I  indicated  would  be  introduced 
early  in  Febi-uary.  At  the  conclu.sion  of 
mv  remarks  today.  I  propose  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  on  behalf  of  my.self  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  who  are  jom- 
ini?  with  me  m  this  eflort  to  pluK  recog- 
nized gaps  in  our  internal  .>ecunty  laws. 
Some  of  these  gaps  have  resulted  from 
actions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uiuted  States.  interpretiuK  or  limiting 
or  invalidatint;  legislation  previously  en- 
acted by  the  Con^'ress.  However,  neither 
this  bill  nor  any  of  its  provi.sions  is  in- 
tended to  challenge  the  Court  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  its  decisions.  A  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  determinative 
with  respect  to  the  case  decided  and 
binding  upon  the  parties  m  that  ca.se. 
Where  a  decision  of  the  Court  has  found 
an  act  nf  Cnngre.ss  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, or  has  so  construed  an  act  of 
Congress,  by  way  of  limitation  or  other- 
wise, as  to  render  it  either  wholly  or 
partly  inetTective  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem for  which  Congress  intended  the  law 
to  be  a  remedy,  it  is  the  obligation  ol 
the  Congress  xo  consider  wliethtr  the 
problem  with  which  it  sought  to  deal  in 
the  first  instance  is  still  existing.  If  .so. 
Congress  has  a  further  oblitjation  to  try 
to  frame  and  enact  fuitner  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

In  attempting  to  discharge  such  an 
obliKation.  the  Congress  should  not  be 
regarded  as  seeking  to  overthrow  a  de- 
cision of  the  Court  AlthuUgh  I  feel  .sure 
that  charges  of  this  nature  will  be  made, 
by  those  who  oppose  enactment  of  any 
effective  legislation  for  the  iirotection 
of  our  national  security,  and  perhaps  by 
others.  I  reject  and  deny  all  such  charges 
here  and  now.  I  -av  to  my  colleagues  cat- 
egorically, there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  I  shall  introduce  today,  and  which 
I  hope  will  be  enacted  during  the  pres- 
ent session  as  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1968.  which  is  intended  to  overturn 
any  particular  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any  deci- 
sion of  any  other  court.  There  is  noth- 


ing 111  this  bill  which  is  intended  to  be  a 
challenge  to  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to 
any  other  court.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  is  intended  to  cha.sti.se  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  any  other  court. 

This  bill  deals  with  internal  security 
problems  of  substantial  magnitude, 
problems  which  currently  exist,  prob- 
lems which  require  congressional  action. 
This  bill  seeks  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems in  the  most  etTective  way  which 
can  be  devised.  In  numerous  instances, 
this  IS  a  way  which  the  Supieme  Court 
itself  has  pointed  out. 

It  may  be  that  during  the  course  of 
hearings  on  this  bill,  it  will  be  found  pos- 
sible to  devise  even  better  means  of  deal- 
ing with  some  of  these  problems. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the 
hearings  will  not  disclose  that  the.se 
problems  do  not  exist.  I  am  conhdent 
also  that  the  hearings  will  not  disclose 
any  good  reasons  why  the  Congres.s 
.sliould  not  deal  with  these  problems  in 
the  best  way  which  the  collective  wi.sdom 
of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body  can 
devi.se. 

In  substantial  part,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  intended  to  implement  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Internal  Se- 
cujity  Subcommittee,  based  upon  hear- 
ings durine  two  diffeient  .sessions  of  the 
Congress,  preceding  the  present  session, 
with  respect  to  gaps  in  our  internal  se- 
curity laws  and  upon  more  than  3  yeais 
of  hearinfc's  by  that  subcommittee  with 
respect  to  security  m  the  Department  ol 
State,  and  upon  consideration  by  that 
.■subcommittee  and  its  staff  of  a  number 
of  recent  court  decisions.  However.  :t 
.should  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
.subcommittee  bill.  The  subcommittee  did 
not  recommend  .specific  legislative  lan- 
guage. Though  I  have  sought  the  best 
advice  I  could  get  w  ith  i  espect  to  the 
drafting  of  tins  bill.  I  take  peisonal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  precise  form  of  its 
provisions.  1  know  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  .mining  with  me  in 
sponsor.'-hip  of  this  proposed  le^nslaiion. 
while  they  agree  with  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  trying  to  plug  the  gaps 
m  our  internal  .security  laws  which  we 
know  to  exist,  are  neither  wedded  nor 
committed  to  any  particular  legislative 
language. 

They  all  have  the  re.served  right  to  offer 
amendments  and.  where  they  may  see  fit. 
.10  oppose  particular  i)rovisions,  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor,  if  they  feel 
that  .such  provisions  are  not  adequate  or 
iiave  been  drafted  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  produce  undesirable  results.  I 
make  the  .-.ame  reservations  for  myself; 
because  I  want  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress to  iJass  the  best  lav.-  that  can  be 
devised  to  meet  the  problems  which  we 
know  exist.  I  .■-tand  ready  to  accept  or  to 
urge  any  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
may  be  devised  or  suggested,  which  will 
verve  to  improve  it  in  any  way. 

If  'his  bill  is  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  as  I  anticipate  it 
\>  ill  be.  I  propo.se  ro  have  it  referred  to 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  for 
hearings  These  hearing.s  should  begin 
just  as  soon  as  po.ssible,  and  I  hope  they 
can  beein  not  later  than  March  1. 

Perfection  of  this  bill  should  be  con- 
sidered the  primary  task  of  the  subcom- 
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mittee  until  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
full  committee,  and  should  be  considered 
the  primary  task  of  the  full  committee 
until  the  bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  con- 
clude hearings  within  30  days  or  less,  and 
I  think  this  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
committee  will  press  forward  as  rapidly 
as  it  can.  I  hope  and  believe  that  after 
the  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  cooperate  in  bringing  it  before  the 
Senate  for  action  as  speedily  as  possible. 

We  are  now  in  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  and  no  matter  what 
progress  we  make  with  this  bill,  if  it 
does  not  proceed  to  enactment  before  the 
end  of  this  .session  we  shall  have  to  start 
all  over  again  in  the  next  Congress.  That 
would  mean  a  delay  of  up  to  a  year,  per- 
iiaps  even  more,  in  the  enactment  of  leg- 
i.slation  to  plug  the  gaps  in  our  internal 
security  laws:  and  I  consider  such  legis- 
lation to  be  at  least  as  important,  and  at 
least  as  necessary,  as  any  other  proposal 
now  before  us  or  which  I  can  foresee  as 
likely  to  come  before  us  during  the  pres- 
ent session. 

Complete  and  detailed  analysis  will  be 
better  timed  if  it  comes  after  the  bill  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate;  but  I  feel 
that  I  should  say  enough  today  to  give 
my  colleagues,  and  those  who  will  read 
the  Record,  a  general  understanding  of 
what  this  bill  encompasses. 

All  segments  of  this  bill  are  of  sub- 
stantial importance.  However,  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  discuss  every  provision. 
Instead.  I  shall  mention  some  of  the 
ureas  covered  by  the  bill  and  then  dis- 
cuss a  little  more  fully  some  of  the  new 
.deas  which  it  advances. 

The  bill  starts  out  with  provisions  in- 
1  ended  to  restore  effectiveness  to  pro- 
•.  isions  of  the  criminal  code  originally 
made  law  in  the  Smith  Act  of  1940.  but 
vhich  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in- 
valid or  imenforceable.  These  include 
prohibitions  against  teaching  or  advo- 
cating the  forceful,  uolent  overthrow  of 
-'overnment,  and  against  the  activities 
of  Communist  organizers. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  in  cases  of  treason,  espionage, 
--abotage.  sedition,  and  subversive  ac- 
'ivities. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  make  it  a 
rnminal  offense  to  commit  acts  which, 
if  committed  in  time  of  war,  would  con- 
nitute  treason  under  the  Constitution. 

This  new  offense  would  be  defined  as 
•he  giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  an  ad- 
.  ersary  of  the  United  States  by  an  overt 
act  performed  by  a  jierson  owing  alle- 
mance  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
term  "adversary"  would  be  specifically 
defined  to  mean  any  foreign  nation  or 
armed  group  which  is  engaged  in  open 
hostilities  against  the  United  States  or 
•■■ith  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  open 
'Hostilities. 

Any  person  who  owes  allegiance  to  the 
United  .States  and  yet  gives  aid  or  com- 
lort.  knowingly  and  willfully,  to  the  Viet- 
cong  or  to  North  Vietnam  or  to  any  other 
nation  or  armed  group  engaged  in  open 
hostilities  against  the  United  States,  hos- 
■ilities  in  which  American  boys  are  fight- 
nit;  and  dying,  certainly  f-hould  be  pun- 


ished. But  so  long  as  we  remain  in  a 
state  of  cold  war,  where  the  constitu- 
tional crime  of  treason  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  commit,  there  will  be  no  way 
to  reach  persons  v.'ho  aid  or  who  would 
aid  adversaries  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  preventing  such  aid  or  by  pun- 
ishing the  giving  of  it,  unless  legislation 
is  enacted  along  the  lines  proposed  in 
section  105  of  the  proposed  new  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks today  I  do  not  propose  to  antici- 
pate to  any  substantial  degree  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  particular  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  But  in  connection  with 
section  105,  there  is  one  objection  which 
I  feel  must  be  anticipated  and  made  the 
subject  of  comment.  Within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  text  of  this  bill  has  been 
made  public,  objections  will  be  raised,  by 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
perhaps  by  others,  who  may  even  include 
some  persons  who  are  anti-Communist 
but  who  have  not  thought  the  matter 
through.  I  anticipate  that  these  objec- 
tors will  argue  that  the  offense  pro- 
scribed by  the  new  criminal  code  lan- 
guage proposed  in  section  10.5  is  not  de- 
fined with  sufficient  precision  to  meet  the 
constitutional  test  under  the  dut  process 
of  law  clause. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  very 
simple:  The  language  proposed  defines 
this  offense,  which  I  shall  refer  to  as  the 
giving  of  aid  or  comfort  to  a  so-called 
cold  war  adversary,  in  exactly  the 
same  terms  used  in  the  Constitution  in 
defining  the  crime  of  treason. 

Surely,  words  by  which  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  defines  the  most  serious  crime 
that  can  be  committed  by  a  person  owing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  only  crime  which  is  defined  in 
the  Constitution  itself,  cannot  be  uncon- 
stitutional words. 

This  argument  is  given  added  force  by 
the  fact  that  these  words  as  used  in  the 
Constitution  in  connection  with  the 
crime  of  treason,  have  been  considered 
and  defined  and  redefined  in  every  case 
of  treason  ever  tried  in  the  courts  of  this 
country;  and  the  whole  of  the  judicial 
patina  thus  created  is  of  necessity  car- 
ried over  into  the  meaning  if  the  words  as 
they  will  appear  in  the  criminal  code  of 
section  105  of  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

Under  this  bill  the  authority  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
would  be  extended,  and  its  effectiveness 
increased.  The  Board  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  a  forum  in  which  any 
person  claiming  to  be  disadvantaged  in 
efforts  to  secure  employment  with  de- 
fense contractors,  because  of  unevalu- 
ated  adverse  security  information  in  the 
files  of  contractors  or  of  the  Government, 
could  seek  relief  and  get  a  chance  to  in- 
troduce evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

The  bill  contains  both  new  provisions 
for  prohibiting  employment  of  known 
Commtmlsts  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  In  defense  facilities,  and  proposed 
new  congressional  findings  to  support 
these  provisions.  Also  included  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  employment  of  known 
Communists  In  educational  institutions 
or  systems  supported  wholly  or  chiefly 
by  public  funds. 


Under  this  bill,  registered  foreign 
agents  would  be  prohiibted  from  using 
the  malls  for  political  propaganda  with- 
out marking  it  to  indicate  in  each  in- 
stance that  the  mailer  is  a  registered 
foreign  agent. 

Collusion  with  a  foreign  government 
or  foreign  agents  to  evade  passport  laws 
and  regulations  would  be  prohibited,  and 
refusal  of  any  person  holding  a  pass- 
port to  surrender  it  upon  proper  demand 
by  the  State  Department  would  be  made 
a  criminal  offense  Any  jjerson  seeking  to 
enter  the  United  States  with  diplomatic 
credentials  jvould  be  required  to  submit 
a  passport  made  out  in  his  own  true  and 
full  name 

The  bill  provides  that  no  )>erson  who 
refu.ses  to  swear  or  affirm  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive,  hold,  or  use  any  credential 
i-ssued  under  the  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  identifies  him  as  a  per- 
son bearinc  alleciance  to  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  contains  a  proposed  new  stat- 
ute covering  the  .i^'ranting  of  immunity. 
to  witnesses  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, with  respect  to  disclosures  made 
in  testimony  which  they  are  compelled 
to  give  aft^'r  claimino;  the  ijrivilese 
against  .self-incrimination.  The  i)re.sent 
statute  covering  this  .^^ubjcct  has  l^een  ^o 
construed  as  t,')  make  it  unworkable  m 
most  m.stances. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  setting  up 
lirocedures  for  serving  subpenas  of  con- 
gressional comjnittees  upon  U  S.  nation- 
als abroad,  and  making  failure  to 
respond  to  such  a  subpena  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  in  any  Federal  coui  t 
district  to  which  the  offender  shall  re- 
turn, within  a  period  of  5  years  after 
being  served. 

Reprisals  by  Government  aeencies  or 
officials  against  Government  employees 
liecause  of  testimony  riven,  or  becau.se 
of  the  fact  of  having  testified,  beforr  p 
congressional  committee  aic  prohibited. 
The  bill  provides  for  accelerated  court 
procedures  in  criminal  cases  involvma 
espionage,  sabotage,  treason,  .sedition, 
and  certain  other  subversive  activities. 
An  especially  important  feature  of  this 
bill  is  title  VI,  which  would  creatr  a  cen- 
tralized Security  Administration  for  Ex- 
ecutive Departments,  This  new  aeency 
would  handle  all  investiaations  and  all 
evaluations  in  Federal  ixrsonnel  .-ecurity 
cases,  except  with  respect  to  uniformed 
personnel  of  the  armed  .sen'iccs.  ca.ses 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  th^  Pre.sj- 
dent.  the  National  Security  Agency,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federrl  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  cases  involving  ;  ci.^ons 
under  consideration  for  direct  Presiden- 
tial appointments. 

Such  Presidential  appointment  cases 
would  be  investigated  by  ihe  FT3I,  as 
•vould  any  case  found  to  involve  alleged 
ubversive  activity.  The  new  agency 
'.','ould  not  take  aiiy  authority  away  from 
agency  heads  with  respect  to  the  hiring 
of  ijersonnel  or  the  nrantinc  of  security 
clearances. 

The  new  acency  'vould  have  authority 
to  conduct  conferences  and  training  .ses- 
sions with  .'=ecunty  officers  in  other 
agencies,  to  make  .-urveys  and  inspec- 
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tions  of  security  practices  and  prcx-edures 
in  other  at^encies,  and  to  recommend 
changes  in  such  practices  and  p;o- 
ccaures.  or  in  stcurlty  leauldCions.  with 
a  view  to  aciiievin^  arreater  uniformity 
In  this  area,  or  otherwise  strengthening 
Federal  personnel  security.  The  new 
agency  would  also  compile  statistical 
records  with  respect  to  loy.ilty  and  se- 
curity programs,  and  make  annual  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congres.s.  includinti 
recommendations  for  any  legislation,  or 
f  >r  executive  or  administrative  action 
considered  de=;i:-able  for  the  improve- 
ment of  any  l.iyalty  or  security  program 

The  new  a^'cncy  would  take  over  tlic 
powers,  duties  and  functions  .^f  the  In- 
ternational Employees  Loyalty  Board 
established  in  1953  by  o:der  of  President 
Eisenhower  .ind  US  citizens  would  be 
prohibited  from  accepting  emoloyment 
in  the  Uni'cd  Nations  or  any  other  multi- 
national oi'Tanizati'ii  without  havna 
rt'ceived  a  security  clearance  from  the 
ne'.r  SecMrUy  Administration  for  Execu- 
'r.e  Dcpar*mcnts 

Title  Vin  of  this  new  bill  Is  an  Im- 
proved '.frsion  of  the  riot  control  bill 
already  passed  by  the  other  body  The.se 
improved  provisions  with  respect  to  riot 
control  nave  grown  out  of  testimony 
durincr  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
nuttee'?;  hearings  on  the  House-passed 
antinot  bill 

Title  IX  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1968  IS  a  proposed  travel  control  bill 
which  Is  substantially  the  same  as  a  bill 
which  I  introduced,  and  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held,  during  the  89th  Contrress. 
Enactment  of  this  title  would  entirely 
divorce  travel  control  from  the  subject 
of  passnorts  It  would  uive  the  Secretary 
of  State,  wit  1  Presidential  approval,  di- 
rect levrislatr  e  authority  to  impose  jus- 
tifiable travel  controls. 

This  IS  the  theoi-y  adopted  in  th.e  most 
recent  recommendations  of  tlie  State 
Department  v>itii  respect  to  travel  con- 
trols, although  the  Department  opposed 
r'.y  bill  at  the  hearin;:s  during  the  89th 
Congress. 

A  few  ot^.t-r  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1968  deserve 
mention. 

One  is  a  provision  for  expediting  the 
flow  of  intelligence  direct  to  cabinet  of- 
ficers when  the  intellii?ence  is  highly  im- 
portant and  of  special  concern  to  a  par- 
ticular department. 

Another  orovision  worthy  of  mention 
w  )uld  require  that  the  OiSce  of  Security 
of  the  Department  of  State  be  staffed  en- 
tirely by  civil  service  employees. 

Still  another  provision  meriting  men- 
tion would  deny  tax  exemption  to  alleged 
nonprofit  ortjanivations  which  knowingly 
make  donations  to  subversive  organiza- 
tions 

Also  meriting  mention  is  a  provision 
creating  a  board  to  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General. 
the  Directors  of  the  FBI  and  the  CL\, 
and  the  chiefs  of  intelligence  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  make  provisions  re- 
s:'ecting  ri'ih.ts  of  entry  and  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States,  and  sjuar- 
antees  of  personal  and  financial  security. 
m  cases  of  defectors  from  Communist 
countries  who  provide  information  of 
value  to  the  United  States. 


Mr.  President.  I  now.  out  of  order,  send 
this  bill  forward  for  introduction  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriatelv  referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Tlie  bill  S  2988'  to  strengthen  the 
Internal  .security  of  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr  Eastland  for  him.self, 
Mr  Bible.  Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr  Dono.  Mr. 
Fannin.  Mr.  Hickenloof'ER.  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  Mr  Hri-ska,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mr  Lavsche.  Mr  Mundt.  Mr. 
MrRPHY.  Mr  Sm\theks.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
TALMADr.E.  Mr  Bennett,  and  Mr.  TuiR- 
MOND'.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ml.ssi.ssippl  '  Mr 
Eastland)  for  his  sustained  Interest  and 
concern  in  the  cau.se  of  our  Nation's  in- 
ternal .security  It  is  ;i  pleasure  to  sup- 
port the  bill  he  has  Ju.st  introduced,  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  cospon.sors. 

The  U  S  Supreme  Courts  decision  in 
United  States  against  Robel  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  1967,  which  overturned  Federal 
legislation  conceniing  the  employment 
of  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
a  defense  facility,  has  resulted  in  many 
complaints  from  persons  acro.ss  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  received  many  letters  from 
Nebra.skans.  as  well  as  others,  who  have 
expressed  anger,  frustration,  and  fear  of 
the  possible  con.sequences  of  this  action. 

This  and  other  court  decisions  have 
caused  certain  gaps  in  the  Nation'.,  in- 
ternal .security  laws.  As  a  result,  there 
lias  arisen  a  need  to  review,  reconsider, 
and  update  the  laws  protecting  our  na- 
tional .security.  The  Congress  must  face 
up  to  this  problem  and  we  should  do  it 
now 

Although  some  misguided  persons 
state  that  the  threat  to  our  .security  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  the  an.swer  to 
this  allegation  is  that  there  is  a  definite 
threat,  and  it  i^  more  real  than  appar- 
ent. This  same  point  recently  was  made 
ciTstal  clear  by  J  Edgar  Hoover,  m  an 
article  entitled  "Violence  m  American 
Society:  A  Problem  ut  Critical  Concern,  " 
published  in  the  George  Washington 
Law  Review.  Mr   Hoover  stated: 

I  he  whwle  pruhlem  of  potential  Indcppncl- 
ent  violence  becumcs  m^re  serious  .since 
the  most  potent  organization,  the  Com- 
muii'st  Pirty,  li.is  mp.-tered  the  technique 
of  camoflaging  its  advocacy  of  force  .ind 
\loIence.  providing  a  cover  behind  which  !t 
can  develop  new  strength,  hoth  in  member- 
ship and  int'.uence.  which  may  enable  it  to 
.att.aln  sutficient  potency  to  set?.©  state  power. 
In  Comn:aaisni  this  is  called  ■Aesoniin 
Ir-pgimge  ■■  that  Ls.  the  use  of  roundabont  or 
elusive  words  to  conceaj  the  Party's  real  in- 
tention of  violence. 

The  fact  that  this  approach  is  used 
makes  even  more  critical  the  necessity 
for  Congress  to  inquire  into,  study,  and 
determine  what  laws  are  tiecessarv-  and 
constitutional  for  national  protection. 
The  subrosa  efforts  of  those  who  intend 
to  sub\ert  our  denior ratic  system  should 
not  delude  anyone  into  thinking  that  the 
problem  does  not  exist.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Mr  Hoover  further  stated : 

We  must  make  no  nilstaice  tliat  the  Com- 
munist   Party,    deepltt    its    "Aesopian    laii- 


gxiage."  depends  ultimately  on  the  use  of 
lorce  and  violence  to  attain  a  qualitative 
change  In  our  society  If  ever  the  conditions 
of  s<x-lety.  through  internal  chaos  or  dis- 
lutegrallon.  permitted  the  Cvmmuiust  Party 
freedom  of  action.  It  would  move  to  over- 
throw our  Government  by  force  and 
VI'  lence, 

A  casual  survey  of  the  news  media 
should  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
our  society  is  rapidly  headed  toward  the 
critical  point  of  internal  chaos  or  dis- 
integration. "  The  danger  iias  become 
more  critical  .since  1950.  At  that  time  k 
was  decided  by  the  Congress  that  we 
should  have  a  mechanism  to  combat  sub- 
vensive  activity.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
also  be  pertinent  to  refer  to  some  of  th»- 
r^xrent  debates  ;n  tliis  Chain'oer  on  East- 
West  trade,  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  others.  In  these  de- 
butes the  point  was  di-scussed  m  ureat  de- 
tail that  the  es.sential  basis  and  thrust  ol 
the  Communist  Party  has  not  abated.  It 
still  continues,  and  the  objective  of  the 
Communist  Party  has  not  changed 

It  IS  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion has  concentrated  on  efforts  to  build 
bridtres  to  Communist  countries  and  not 
shown  more  interest  in  i)rotecting  oui' 
national  .security  against  subversion.  I 
rope  that  it  will  soon  realize  that  there 
are  actually    termites  in  the  hou.se  " 

It  IS  well  that  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  been  introduced  and 
that  he  has  indicated  early  .schedulin.' 
of  hearings  and  con.sequeiit  action  oi. 
the  subject  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  which  he  is  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  very  comprc- 
hen.sive.  It  is  well  balanced,  and  it  con- 
tains and  covers  a  variety  of  situation.^ 
which,  because  of  changed  circumstance.> 
and  developments  in  the  last  decade  "'. 
decade  and  a  half,  necessitate  legisla- 
tive consideration  and  action. 

Statutory  provisions  in  the  internal 
.security  field  need  updating  and  mod- 
ernizing. Not  all  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  are  necessarily  acceptable  or  ap- 
proved, because  of  my  cosponsorship 
of  :t.  However.  I  do  express  a  .iudgment 
that  in  principle  the  areas  with  wlv.c!. 
each  .-ection  of  the  bill  deals  do  need 
lecislative  ruction  of  one  kind  or  another. 

When  hearings  are  completed,  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Internal 
Secnity  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  of  the 
members  of  the  entire  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, will  be  focused  with  ^.rrcater  clar- 
ity and  concentration  upon  those  point.s 
which  .sorely  need  legislative  treatment 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  t./r  the  painstaking  study  lie 
has  taken  in  this  field  and  for  the  bill 
which  he  has  introduced  as  a  result 
thereof.  The  Senator  has  had  a  sustained 
interest  in  this  field  throu.?hout  the 
years,  and  this  bill  is  another  indication 
of  that  attribute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  omnibus 
internal  .security  bill.  It  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi  FMr.  Eastland). 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 
Su'ocommittee.  I  am  happy  to  take  part 
in  this  historic  moment.  For  many  years 
now.  it  has  been  evident  that  legislation 
was  needed  to  combat  the  loopholes  in 
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our  internal  .security  laws  as  well  as  the 
gaps  blasted  into  the  restraining  dike  of 
the  internal  security  statutes  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

For  a  Ion?  time.  I  have  been  pointing 
out  tliat  our  Nation  has  been  following 
u  no-win  poHcy  against  international 
communism  abroad.  I  believe  it  is  now 
time  to  point  out  tliat  our  officials  are 
also  conducting  a  no-win  policy  against 
communi.sm  at  home.  The  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
have  been  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
protect  our.'elves  in  any  practical  way 
acainst  organised  conspiracy. 

The  hearings  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Sec;nity  Subcommittee  and  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that 
communism  at  home  is  not  a  legitimate 
political  i)arty  like  the  others  in  our 
political  spectrum.  Ir.stead.  the  Commu- 
nist Prrty  of  the  United  States  is  actually 
a  'Communist  front,"  Its  purpose  is  not 
politics,  but  revolution.  It  is  an  organ  set 
up  to  exploit  our  political  machinery  in 
order  to  destroy  it.  We  can  no  longer  ac- 
cept the  simple  and  unsophisticated  view 
that  the  Communists  in  this  country  are 
merely  dissenters  from  the  Establish- 
inent" — or,  as  it  is  .sometimes  called,  the 
•power  structure."  Tlie  Communist 
threat  differs  not  in  detirce  but  in  kind 
from  legitimate  ijolitical  activity.  It  is 
not  .iust  that  the  aim  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  revolutionary.  We  have  many 
ladical  ;  roups,  seme  of  them  given  to 
political  anarchy.  The  problem  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  is 
that  it  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  cannot  accept  the  simplistic  view 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
Slates  is  an  old  fogey  movement  of  tired 
radicals  who  have  lost  their  steam  and 
have  surrendered  the  leadership  of  the 
radical  movement.  Such  a  view  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  secret  of  Bolshevism  is 
not  its  ideology— which  is  simply  a  tool 
ior  controlling  emotional  ideologues.  The 
secret  of  Bolshevism,  which  Lenin  per- 
fected, lies  in  ruthlessly  controlled  or- 
uani7ation  and  an  unprincipled  tech- 
nique of  manipulatiniz  the  radical  move- 
ment by  using  its  aberrations  to  destroy 
popular  government. 

It  is  interesting  that  radio  Moscow  has 
already  attacked  this  bill,  even  before  it 
has  been  introduced.  Moscow  has  already 
laid  down  the  Communist  line  to  take 
in  attacking  the  bill  and  to  do  so,  radio 
Moscow  once  more  raises  the  spectre  of 
what  it  chooses  to  call  McCarthyism.  On 
February  1 ,  radio  Moscow  commented  on 
the  proposed  introduction  of  the  omnibus 
internal  security  bill  in  this  fashion: 

In  fact  the  very  spirit  of  McCarthyism  Is 
returninc  Tlie  power  structure  Is  working 
to  instill  a  fear  cf  legal  persecution.  It  Is 
brainwashing  the  public  to  believe  that  non- 
conformity Indicates  a  lack  of  patriotism  and 
that  any  actions  which  do  not  meet  with  the 
official  approval  amount  to  conspiracy.  The 
Voice  of  America  on  its  foreign  service  would 
like  to  pive  the  impression  that  such  a  man 
of  convictions  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Spook  is  a 
conspirator.  Joseph  McCarthy's  followers 
once  pinned  the  same  label  on  Charlie 
Chaplin.  Paul  Robeson,  and  Arthur  Miller. 
Tnough  Joseph  McCiiTthy  is  long  since  dead, 
the  spirit  of  his  witch  hunt  has  remained. 


because  It  Is  an  element  of  domestic  policy 
that  the  Administration  resorts  to  again  and 
again. 

The  Communists  pretend  not  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as 
officially  approved  opinions  in  tiie  United 
States.  We  do  not  censor  the  expression 
of  opinion  in  the  Soviet  manner.  Tlie 
habit  of  censorship  is  so  strong  that 
radio  Moscow  cannot  think  in  any  other 
terms  but  in  those  of  total  censorship. 
We  believe  in  dissent  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  I  have  often  dissented 
from  governmental  policies  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  imconstitutional  and  im- 
prudent and  will  not  conouce  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  So  it  is  not  iit  dis.sent  that 
this  measure  is  aimed,  but  rather  at 
actions  which  are  promoted  not  lor 
their  own  sake  but  for  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  right  to  dissent. 

There  are  those  in  this  countiy  who 
object  to  any  attempt  to  identify  Com- 
munists, and  who  believe  that  Commu- 
nists have  the  same  right  to  political 
forums  j'.nd  machinery  as  any  other  citi- 
zen. No  doubt  such  people  will  again  be 
parroting  the  line  that  this  bill  is  "a  re- 
vival of  McCarthyism."  I  do  not  know 
what  such  critics  mean  by  'McCarthy- 
ism," but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  is  simply  an  attempt  lo  iden- 
tify with  precision  the  highly  organized 
minority  element  whose  actual  and  prov- 
able motive  is  to  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  society.  The  Communists  are  al- 
ready taking  up  the  scareword  of  "Mc- 
Carthyism" in  the  hopes  that  it  will  blind 
people  to  the  calm  and  moderate  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  this  bill  draw  a  clear  line  be- 
tween honest  dissent  and  organized  con- 
spiracy. I  believe  that  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the 
many  distinguished  cosponsors  of  this 
bill,  all  agree  that  the  bill  is  not  yet  a 
perfected  bill.  It  will  take  intensive  hear- 
ings and  much  serious  thought  to  perfect 
each  of  the  many  provisions  it  involves. 
Some  of  the  ideas  entailed  in  this  bill 
have  already  been  introduced  in  the  form 
of  other  legislation:  for  example,  the  riot 
control  title  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  I  have  pending  in  the  current  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  approach  here  is 
basically  the  same,  with  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  definition  of  legal  presump- 
tion. There  is  much  thought  being  given 
to  this  problem  by  many  esteemed  legal 
philosophers,  and  there  still  remains  dis- 
agreement on  the  best  approach.  I  fully 
expect  that  there  may  be  amendments 
or  changes  as  this  legislation  develops. 
It  is  important  that  the  bill  be  made 
fair.  If  this  Nation  is  to  persevere  and 
to  insure  domestic  tranquility,  both  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  we  must  take 
a  firm  stance  against  those  internal  ene- 
mies  who   are   seeking   to   destroy   the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
original  coauthor  of  the  so-called  Mundt- 
Nixon  bill— which  was  incorporated  as 
the  first  17  sections  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950—1  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  proposed  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1968. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi    [Mr.  EastlandI. 


who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  par- 
ent Judiciary  Committee,  is  to  be  com- 
mended  for   his   action   in   introducing 
such  a  bill.  Legislation  of  this  type  is 
badly  needed.  Even  more  vital  is  the  need 
for  a  national  and  public  discussion  of 
the  subjects  encompassed  in  this  bill  and 
full-scale  public  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems and  perils  it  is  designed  to  correct. 
If  enacted  into  law,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1968  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  to 
clear  the  90th  Congress.  Without  a  doubt, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  controversial. 
In   my   estimation,   however,   contro- 
versy and  a  "clearing  of  the  air"  is  bad- 
ly needed  in  this  general  an  a.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Congress  and  tlu'  execu- 
tive  branch   have  been   so   ijreoccui^ied 
in  recent  years  with  the  obvious  threat 
from   without  our   Ixiundaries   that  we 
have  neglected  our  internal  .'-ecurity.  In 
the  meantime,  the  third  branch  of  our 
Government  has  undone  much  of  our 
past  efforts.  It  is  time  for  a  new  look  at 
what  is  needed  and  what  can  be  done 
to   i^rotect   our   country   here   at   home. 
We  must  delay  no  longer  a  start  toward 
repairing  some  of  the  damage  done  by 
decisions  of  the  SuiJieme  Court  m  the 
areas  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Few  rational  men  will  deny  that  times 
have  changed.  We  are  not  the  same  self- 
secure  nation  we  once  were.  We  are  in- 
stead livinff  in  a  precarious  and  some- 
times volatile  world  which  knows  no 
boundaries  and  provides  no  ."■anctuaries. 
The  emergence  of  our  country  into  the 
position  of  a  first-rate  power  and  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  ha,s  been  compli- 
cated by  the  circumstances  that  dictate 
our  reaction  to  a  crisis.  This  far.  far 
different  world  we  live  in  with  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation 
confronting  not  only  our  country  but  all 
of  mankind  forces  us  to  moot  irea.sured 
force  with  measured  counterforce.  but  it 
does  not  require  anythins  less  than  the 
ultimate  in  our  internal  vigilance.  It  is 
our  position  as  leaders  of  a  free  world 
menaced  in  many  areas  by  conspiratorial 
and  aggre.ssive  communism  that  com- 
l^licatcs  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  maintain,  a.s  I  have  in 
the  past,  that  while  freedom  and  security 
may  not  necessarily  l:e  mutual,  they  are 
by  no  means  incompatible.  This  is  our 
challenge,  as  I  sec  it:  to  .strike  a  balance 
between  the  two. 

Congress  has  made  this  attempt  be- 
fore, most  notably  in  the  Mundt-Nixon 
Act  which  became  a  major  part  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  Some  of 
our  efforts  have  been  invalidated  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court.  This  does  not  m.'an  that 
we  can  not  strike  this  balance  and  that 
we  should  iiot  try.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
our  duty  to  do  so.  In  .some  decisions,  the 
Court  has  indicat.?d  new  safeguards 
which  we  can  erect. 

In  so  saying.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
anv  misconceotions  as  to  v.-here  I  stand 
with  regard  to  these  decisioiis.  I  disagree 
with  many  of  them.  Tliis  is  no  secret.  In 
mv  estimation,  several  of  them  have 
tended  to  jeopardize  the  security  of  this 
Nation.  They  are  'levertheless  now  the 
adjudicated  law  of  the  land.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congr?s,s  when  one  of  its  laws 
has  been  invalidated  to  write  a  better 
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law  I  accept  this  challeriKe  and  I  believi" 
the  rest  of  the  Congress  feels  likewise. 

If  we  admit,  therefore,  that  ijaps  may 
exist  In  our  security  laws  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Consiess  t-o  close  these 
t;aps.  the  instant  leiilslation  provides  the 
vehicle  to  do  st)  Whether  or  not  the  final 
bill  IS  one  that  utilizes  the  exact  lan- 
Kua«e  we  have  before  us  or.  Indeed. 
whether  it  will  be  this  bill  at  all.  can  be 
determined  by  hearinsts.  which  I  a.ssume 
would  be  before  the  Senate  .Judicial;/ 
Committee  or  one  of  its  subcommittees 
I  have  only  one  comment  about  ^uch 
hearings  I  hope,  that  'o  the  fullest  ex- 
tent pos-slble.  these  -kAW  be  open  hearings 
-SO  that  all  sides  of  all  controversies  em- 
anating from  our  past  securitv  precau- 
tions and  our  future  expectations  can  b*' 
heard  Let  no  one  be  able  to  .sav  that  they 
did  not  have  an  .ipportunity  to  expe- 
rience their  day  in  court. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
mentioned  most  of  the  provisions  in  this 
legislation  and  consequently  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  duplicate  what  has  already  been 
said  It  IS  a  broad  bill,  a  wide-ranglnK 
i)ne  encompassln-;  manv  .^ubiects  It.s 
lankjuage  may  not  be  perfect.  In  some 
respects  it  may  even  be  harsh,  but  as 
Senator  Eastland  has  fxunted  out,  this 
Is  not  hard  and  fast  laneuatie  that  can- 
:iot  be  chantred  as  a  result  of  the  subse- 
quent hearings.  As  he  mentioned,  none 
of  the  cospf)nsors  nece.ssarlly  .must  feel 
that  by  joining  In  the  introduction  of  the 
I:uemal  Security  Act  nf  ;968.  'hfv  are 
wedded  to  the  exact  provisions  and  the 
exact  language  I  know  that  I  am  not 
There  are  several  changes  In  the  context 
of  the  bill  which  I  deem  to  be  e<;sentlal 
and  desirable 

Tlie  fact  remains,  however,  'hat  the 
:ne:e  introduction  of  such  legislation 
brings  into  focus  the  murky  uncertaln- 
t:f>s  that  presently  surroimd  our  con- 
>titutloiia!  cniarantees  of  freedom  of 
<peech  and  a.^sociatlon  in  »he  context 
of  the  not  so  cold  war  A  case  m  point 
'.s  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  acknowledged 
,>s  the  policv  of  our  duly  elected  Go\irn- 
nient.  .supported  by  the  commitment  of 
>ur  military  forces,  and  vet  openly  dp- 
:> 'sed  and  at  times  thwarted  by  citizens 
>:  that  Government  to  the  detriment  of 
*hpse  same  militaiw  forces 

Is  this,  or  .should  this  be.  punishable 
>-  -similar  acts  were  punishable  in  other 
conflicts,  or  'wars"  as  they  weie  formal- 
!v  called  in  less  complicated  and  less  ex- 
plosive timei-''  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
rions  this  bill  and  these  hearings  at- 
tempt to  answer 

Similarly,  the  matter  of  self-admitted 
\:'.d  known  Communists  teaching  in  our 
'ax-supported  schools  and  colleges  or 
■V  rking  In  our  defense  establishments 
ha6  outraged  our  citizenrj".  Is  it  right'' 
Is  It  n£cessar>''  Can  we  constitutionally 
prohibit  It'  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
Miind  that  ;t  is  not  right  and  rhat  it  Is 
;  t  necessary  The  hearings  will  answer 
'he  last  question  I  believe  a  '.ireat  con- 
stitutional and  free  Republic  such  as 
on:-;  can  and  should  be  able  to  evolve 
constitutional  means  and  methods  to 
p:ovide  for  its  security  and  its  preserva- 
tion 

Mr  President.  Included  :n  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  section  establishing  a  Central 
Security  Division  for  our  Federal  Gov- 


ernment This  Is  a  step  that  is  vitally 
needed  and  has  been  suggested  in  legis- 
lation by  others,  notably  our  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dirkscn  His  bill.  S  2778, 
has  been  a.sslgned  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  .serve  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  In  my  estimation,  because 
the  need  for  early  action  l.s  .so  obvious. 
I  hope  that  hearines  will  continue  In 
both  commltt^'es  on  both  bills. 

One  final  comment  before  closing.  Mr. 
President  Included  in  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  .)f  1968  IS  a  title  that  encom- 
pa.s.ses  much  of  the  House-ita.ssed  \ersi0!i 
of  the  antirlot  bill  Once  aealn  this 
touches  the  Government  Operations 
Commlttf'e.  As  we  all  know,  the  Perma- 
:ient  Invcstit;ations  Subc<^>mmlttee  has 
been  assigned  the  duty  of  investU-ating 
the  civil  disorders  that  occurred  in  sev- 
eral of  our  citifs  the  last  few  suonmer.' 
This  mvestit'ation  is  .still  in  progress  The 
antirlot  section  does  not  -pell  me  neces- 
sary steps  that  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
further  disruption  amon-  tiie  populace 
nor  does  it  try  to  identify  the  basic  causes 
for  such  dots  and  so  therefore  it  is  not  In 
competition  nr  conflict  with  our  hearin::;s, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  cosponsor- 
ing  of  the  bill  dot\s  not  signify  one  way  or 
the  other  my  prejudgment  of  our  hear- 
ings, which  are  >o  important  to  our 
country. 

With  this  comraentan."  and  with  the 
confidence  that  Congress  will  meet  its 
obligation  to  both  the  people  and  the 
Constitution,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation. 


PROPOSED  FREE  TRADE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
CANADA    AND  BRITAIN 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  v.ish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very 
significant  weekend  conference  which 
tt>ok  place  m  New  Vork  on  Saturday  and 
Sui.day.  at  the  New  York  Universitys 
Center  of  International  Studies,  which 
was  chaired  by  the  head  of  that  center. 
Prof  Thom.is  M.  Pranck  Attending  the 
meeting  was  a  very  distinguished  group 
consisting  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
academicians,  economists,  and  bu.siness- 
men  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and 
a  similar  group  from  the  United  States. 

Tills  4roup  considered  a  series  of 
papers  nhich  had  been  developed  by 
teams  of  cconemi.sts  m  the  United  King- 
dom. Canada,  und  the  United  States  re- 
.>p?cting  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  a  free  trade  a.isociation  among 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Britain 

In  view  of  the  now  accepted  fact  that 
Britain  has  not  gained  admission  to  the 
European  Common  Market — and  that  it 
p.'-obably  will  not  cam  such  admission 
within  a  future  which  is  compatible  with 
the  time  limitations  in  view  of  its  tre- 
mendous financial  problems  and  the 
•-'.iiat  economic  emergency  ;t  faces — these 
distinguished  men,  among  them  -ome 
whom  I  will  mention,  have  developed  the 
implementation  of  an  idea  which  I  firvt 
had  the  honor  oi  launching  in  November 
of  1965  :it  a  dinner  i^iven  for  me  by  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  in  London,  which 
pro:x)sed  an  association  of  these  three 
countries,  by  way  of  a  free  trade  asso- 
ciation. 


It  was  emphasized  that  such  free  trade 
as.sociatlon  would  attract  not  only 
Britain,  but  pernaps  other  members  of 
the  European  Free  Trade  .As.sociatlon  as 
well,  of  which  Britain  is  the  leader,  and 
probably  countries  such  as  Japan. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Ireland, 
with  always  the  likelihood  that  even  the 
Euroix'an  F^conomic  Community  itself 
could  be  induced  to  join 

Mr  President  this  is  a  very  uranri 
design  It  IS  an  historic  initiative.  Those 
who  were  pre.sent  included,  for  Britain, 
Members  of  Pailiament,  such  as  the 
Right  Honorable  Hugh  Eraser,  of  the 
Con.servative  Party:  a  former  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Labor 
Cabinet  Sir  D<niclas  Jay:  and  Rt 
Hon  Frank  Cousins  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  trade  unionists  in  the  United 
Kingdom 

Other  Members  of  Parliament,  dis- 
tinguished iconomists.  and  Government 
leaders  were  present.  From  Canada  a 
num.ber  of  Members  of  Parliament  at- 
tended includiiu-  the  Honorable  Eric 
Kierans,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party:  the  Honorable 
Marcel  Lambert.  Member  of  Parliament 
and  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee: 
and  the  Honorable  Mr,  Justice  N.  T 
Nemetz.  of  British  Columbia:  and  the 
president  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada.  Mr    Phaser  W.  Bruce. 

Prom  our  country  there  was  m  attend- 
ance a  group  of  professors  who  prepared 
many  of  these  i>apers.  Also  in  attendance 
were  Repiesentatue  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, and  I  as  the  original  uuthor  of  the 
idea.  There  were  other  representatives 
including  Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinuer,  who 
IS  an  important  intellectual  l.guic  in  this 
lountry.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Ideas  we  were  discussing  had  the  support 
of  Prof.  Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Harvard, 
and  other  dist;n-:xiished  thinkers  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  many  L-reat  ideas  like 
the  European  Economic  Community, 
Latin  America  Common  Market.  NATO, 
OECD,  and  many  other  outstanding  ini- 
tiatives in  the  world,  including  the 
United  Nations,  have  started  m  this  way. 

The  issues  at  >take  me  nothing  less 
than  open  international  trade  in  indus- 
tnal  products,  the  economic  .standinc  of 
the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterlini:.  an 
effort  to  solve  the  world's  tremendous 
monetary  dilemmas,  as  well  as  the  basic 
issue  of  .security,  in  view  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Great  Britain  from  lesponsi- 
bil.ty  east  of  Suez,  and  many  other  dras- 
tic changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  LTiilted  States  is  being  asked  to 
consider  seriously,  an  effort  which  is 
not  a  multilateral  negotiation  like  the 
Kennedy  round,  which  is  inaiinificent 
in  itself,  but  as  time  will  shew  requires 
also  supplementation  and  development 
by  trade  groupings  of  a  kind  which  are 
be'-inning  lo  characterize  the  world  in 
the  la^i  third  of  the  20th  century. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  .Senate  my  association 
with  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  lommunique 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  these  delib- 
erations, the  list  of  those  who  attended. 
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and  the  text  of  my  remarks  at  the  open- 
mg  of  the  conference^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chalr> .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  bring  about  the  pub- 
lication of  the  papers  that  were  discussed 
at  the  conference  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  two  countries 
concerned.  A  number  of  them  have  al- 
t  eady  been  published  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Kincdom.  We  hope  to  publish  the 
liapers,  which  are  still  in  draft  form,  in- 
cludinu  one  examining  the  economic  im- 
plications of  a  free  trade  area  arrange- 
ment for  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
.ittention  of  the  three  governments  can 
be  focused  on  it  and  that  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  international  circles  and  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  In  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

Enteiijrise  and  initiative  are  eventually 
required  in  the  economic  and  trade  fields, 
as  all  of  our  experiences  have  shown. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  initia- 
tives of  which  I  am  aware,  with  tremen- 
dous pos.slbilities. 

Mr,  President.  I  feel  honored  to  be  as- 
sociated v.ith  this  effort  and  I  believe 
that  Senators  should  begin  to  be  in- 
formed about  it. 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  Free  Trade  .Association 

A  group  of  buMiiessmen,  wTiters,  political 
,ind  -.r-ide  union  leaders,  economists  and 
lawyers  from  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  St.ites  h.-is  met  for  two  days,  Feb- 
ruary 17-18,  at  the  Center  lor  International 
Studies  of  New  York  University.  It  has 
worked  witli  five  draft  studies  prepared  by 
the  N.Y.U.  Center  lor  publicitlon  in  October 
1968.  .aid  has  held  discussions  with  econ- 
omists who  have  recently  published  "At- 
lantic Trade  Studies"  in  Britain  and  the 
Moni.'eal  based  rese.irch  series  "Canada  In 
the  Atlantic  Economy."  The  group  has 
reached   the  following  t;eneral  consensus: 

1.  The  conduslon  of  ilie  Kennedy  Round 
of  tariff  negotiations  and  the  rejection  of 
Britain's  application  and  those  of  other 
rountrles  to  join  the  European  Community 
create  the  need  for  new  Initiatives  towards 
multilateral  trade  liberalization  and  the 
promotion  of  economic  growth  on  a  world- 
wide pc.ile 

2  The  discussions  held  at  the  N.Y.U.  Unl- 
\ersity  Seminar  and  the  draft  studies  here 
considered  indicate  that  such  a  new  ini- 
tiative might  well  take  the  form  of  a  free 
trade  association  in  industrial  products  of 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Great  Britain, 
and  other  EFTA  countries,  to  their  mutual 
economic  and  political  beneflt. 

.3  .\  free  trade  association  of  the  kind 
e\.imined  should  be  outward-looking  and 
open  to  others  to  Join.  To  this  end  further 
research  is  to  be  undertaken  into  the  im- 
plications of  including  other  industrial  na- 
tions and  groupings  such  as  those  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  Japan,  Ireland,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  of  special  bene- 
ficial relationships  uith  the  developing  na- 
tions. 

4.  The  conclusions  of  these  discus- 
sions set  out  In  the  jjrecedlng  paragraphs 
should  be  given  the  most  earnest  attention 
and  consideration  by  governments,  leaders 
of  opinion,  and  the  public  in  the  countries 
represented   at   this  seminar. 

Partidpante  In  this  conference  were: 

Prom  Great  Britain:  Mr.  Peter  Bessell,  M.P.: 
Prof.  George  S.  G.  CatUn;  Right  Honorable 
Pr.ink  Cousins;  Mr.  Harry  Cowle;  Prof.  Stan- 


ley A.  de  Smith;  Right  Honor.able  Hugh 
Praser,  M.P.;  Sir  Roy  Harrod;  Right  Honor- 
able Douglas  Jay,  MP.;  Prof.  Harry  G.  John- 
son; Mr.  Alfred  Morris,  M.P.;  and  Cmdr.  Ed- 
ward Whitehead,  C.B.E. 

From  Canada:  Mr.  Praser  "Vf.  Bruce;  Prof. 
H.  Edward  English;  Mr.  John  Vf.  Holmes; 
Hon.  Eric  Klernans.  ML. A.;  The  Honorable 
Marcel  Lambert,  P.C.,  M.P.;  and  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Justice  N.T.  Nemetz 

From  the  United  States:  Hon.  Theodore  C. 
Achilles;  James  Baechle.  Esq.;  Congressman 
Johnathan  B.  Bingham,  Prof.  Oordan  C. 
BJork;  Prof.  Richard  N.  Cooper;  Prof.  Thomas 
M.  Pranck;  Prof.  Robert  G.  Hawkins;  Mr. 
Andrew  Hay;  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts; 
Sperry  Lea;  Prof.  Arthur  Schleslnger; 
Kenneth  Spang;  Mr.  Ralph  I.  Straus: 
Prof.  Edward  Welsband. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


Changes  in  World  Economics  and  Politicai, 
Balance  Demand  Study  op  Industrial  Free 
Trade  Area 

(Keynote  address  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
February  17,  law  school  lounge,  Vanderbllt 
Hall,  New  York  University,  Washington 
Square  South,  New  York  City,  at  weekend 
seminar  on  an  Industrial  free  trade  area 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  International 
Studies) 

As  a  trustee  and  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  New  York  University's 
Center  for  International  Studies,  I  extend 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  distinguished  partic- 
ipants of  this  conference.  As  a  United 
States  citizen  and  Senator.  I  want  to  extend 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  many  distin- 
guished political,  academic  and  business 
leaders  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada who  have  Journeyed  so  f:ir  to  participate 
in  this  conference  which  could  have  such  a 
historical  role  in  the  future  of  our  country 
and  of  the  free  world. 

We  are  here  to  consider  an  Industrial  Free 
Trade  Area  to  include  our  three  countries 
and  such  other  Industrialized  and  trading  na- 
tions as  choose  to  Join,  We  meet  under  the 
auspices  of  a  great  university  and  draw  upon 
the  wisdom  of  academic  experts.  The  i.ssue. 
however,  Is  of  practical  importance  In  con- 
sideration of  urgent  international  economics 
and  political  questions — it  is  not  academic  at 
all. 

When  In  1965  I  first  addressed  myself  to 
the  possibility  of  such  an  Industrial  Free 
Trade  Area,  I  was  dealing  with  a  theory.  But 
time  and  events  have  cauErht  up  uith  us  and 
changes  In  the  structure  of  world  economics 
and  political  power  demand  that  we  begin 
to  test  our  theories  against  present  realities 
and  that  we  find  answers  to  our  problems 
before  they  overwhelm  us. 
Now  what  are  the  realities: 
The  nations  of  western  Europe  tend  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  become 
preoccupied  in  Asia,  and  has  been  diverted 
from  the  maintenance  of  its  European  ties; 
President  de  Gaulle  continues  to  Insist  on 
French  domination  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  and  shows  no  signs  of  wavering 
in  his  determination  to  keep  Britain  out  of 
the  EEC; 

The  pound  sterling  has  been  devalued  and 
Britain  has  taken  austerity  measures  which 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  pound  as  in- 
ternational reserve  currency. 

The  harshest  reality  of  all,  as  far  as  the 
western  community  of  nations  Is  concerned. 
Is  the  present  situation  of  Britain.  How  will 
its  future  role  be  affected  as  a  leading  factor 
in  International  security,  diplomacy  and  fi- 
nance? It  Is  clear  that  unless  some  decisive 
steps  are  taken  there  is  a  real  possibility  of 
further  drift  and  deterioration  of  Britain's 
overall  economic  position. 

Well  nigh  stripped  of  empire,  drained  by 
two  world  wars,  excluded  from  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  carry  on  a  world  role  from  a  position 
of  economic  isolation.  Because  the  United 
States.  Canada  and  the  entire  western  world 


need  the  strength,  the  wisdom  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  must  work 
to  overcome  that  enforced  economic  Isola- 
tion. In  my  Judgment,  the  Industrial  Free 
Trade  Area  proposal  is  a  practical  and  rea- 
sonable way  to  do  it.  It  would  not  only  throw 
the  United  Kingdom  a  lifeline  in  its  time 
of  distress  but  provide  the  United  Kingdom 
government  and  people  with  a  means  of 
getting  out  of  economic  danger  through 
their  own  efforts. 

The  IFTA  concept  is  Important  for  other 
reasons  too.  beyond  the  present  plight  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  me  and  to  many  others, 
the  concept  of  an  Industrial  FYee  Trade  Area 
represents  the  next  step  In  the  continuins; 
effort  to  liberalize  world  trade 

Obviously,  there  is  a  great  feeling  of 
brotherhood  and  common  heritage  between 
the  peoples  c,f  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
Britain.  But  we  cannot — or  should  not — 
proceed  on  this  basl?  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  not  phllanthrophy;  it  Is  reality. 
The  western  world  needs  Britain  as  muf  h  as 
Britain  needs  the  western  world.  This  is  an 
exercise  in  enlightened  self-interest  for  all 
concerned 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  favored-^and 
continue  to  favor- the  .admission  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  the  EEC,  and  that  the 
free  trade  area  idea  was  proposed  by  myself 
and  others  only  as  an  alternative.  With  Brit- 
ain facing  no  immediate  pro.spect  of  EEC 
membership,  however,  I  feel  that  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  IFTA  must  be  considered  now  in 
more  practical  terms.  Basic  decisions  de- 
signed to  restore  the  economic  health  of 
Britain  and  the  western  worlri  simply  might 
be  too  long  deferred  If  we  await  solution  to 
the  question  of  British  membership  in  the 
EEC.  rr  even  associate  membership. 

Let  us  take  the  lead  here  tixiay.  so  that 
it  can  be  said  In  years  to  come  that  we  saw 
an  impending  economic  crlsi."'  in  Eurojje  and 
worked  as  valiantly  as  we  could  to  head  it  off 
before  it  was  too  iate.  I,  for  one.  coii'^irier  it 
my  duty  to  bring  these  studies  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  highest  authorities  in  my 
govprnment  and  I  respectfully  urge  those  of 
you  in  a  similar  position  to  do  likewise. 

In  assessing  tlie  situation  which  now  con- 
Ironts  us,  it  is  essential  to  bear  In  mind  the 
fact  that  the  postwar  arrangements  in  Eu- 
rope depend  on  Britain  being  a  major  power 
there.  .Should  economic  factors  compel  Brit- 
ain to  withdraw  from  its  military  and  politi- 
cal commitments  in  Germany  and  Berlin. 
the  most  unsettling  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences would  ensue.  Present  arr.mgements. 
which  provide  nt  least  some  stability,  could 
rapidly  come  undone  and  bring  on  a  volatile 
and  potentially  explosive  situation  In  central 
Europe. 

This  prospect  is  certainly  one  which  should 
give  pause  to  the  leaders  of  France — on  whom 
it  seems  to  be  making  i;o  impression — and  to 
the  leaders  of  all  westeni  European  nations. 
A  sober  realization  that  nothing  less  than 
tl-.e  stability  of  Europe  Is  Involved  In  Britain's 
well-being  and  financial  situaMon  shoi'ld  be 
ihe  common  platform  from  which  the  -At- 
lantic community  of  nations— the  entire 
western  community  of  nations  In  fact — pro- 
reeds.  Nor  can  central  Europe  and  the  U  S  S  R. 
be  unconcerned:  dislocation  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
West  Berlin  abruptly  and  in  response  to  n- 
i.ancial  stringency  could  creatp  crave  prob- 
lems and  tensions  for  them.  too. 

It  would  be  .iltogether  *'X)  tempting  a 
viraet  lor  oppxjnents  to  resist.  If  tliey  took 
.;dvantaaeof  it  becatise  of  the  inviting  target. 
:i  would  involve  a  crisis  far  greater  than  any 
which  now  faces  the  Urilted  States  and  its 
western  allies. 

Therefore,  the  concept  of  an  Industrial 
Free  Trade  Area  composed  Initially  of  Canada, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  could  be  of 
Vila;  importance. 

What  e.ves  the  IFTA  concept  relevance 
and  importance?  The  five  papers  that  will 
be  disctissed   today   and   tomorrow   examine 
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this  question  in  great  detail  but  I  would  like 
to  give  you  my  beliefs,  which  were  the  basis 
originally  for  my  proposal  and  the  reasons 
why  In  my  Judgment.  IFTA  is  worthy  of 
serl(.)Us  consideration 

1  IFTA  could  provide  the  economic  base 
tij  suppor:  the  capacity  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  continue  to  perform  .i  significant 
economic  and  political  role  In  the  world. 

2  IPTA  could  result  in  the  harmonization 
of  national  economic  policies  of  us  members 
wichovit  encroaching  ufon  essential  national 
poUtlc.il  sovereignty 

3  IFTA  could  meet  this  need  described  In 
Prof  Prancks  p.iper  '  Brlt.iln  needs  an 
association  with  other  states  which  will  pre- 
serve her  frfertom  of  initiative  In  the  Afro- 
Asl.in  par;  of  the  C jitunonwealth,  while  re- 
lat.ng  th«"  British  home  market  and  defence 
e.stabllshment  to  much  !ar'.,'er  unl's  to  effect 
economies  of  scale  and  provide  a  growing 
home  market  'or  her  Industrial  production." 

4  rFTA  ofjuld  also  be  iooked  upon  as  a 
mems  to  strengthen  sterling  and  the  US 
d.ill.r  as  intern  itlonal  reserve  currencies. 
Britain'.'!  memljerjrlp  In  a  targe  ind  viable 
industrial  and  trading  community  would 
strengthen  world  confidence  In  the  viability 
of  the  sterling  and  take  the  pressure  off  the 
U  b  dollar.    .. 

5  IPTA  could  well  represent  the  next  prac- 
tic  il  sti-»p  after  tlie  Kennedy  Round  to  lib- 
eralize w  :ir.d  trade  We  are  now  facing  a 
situation  where  regional  trade  groupings  will 
be  a  fact  of  life  and  where  the  unconditional 
most-f.ivored  nation  principle  will  become 
applicable  as  between  trading  communities 
or  .issociations  r.ither  than  natloas  The  paper 
subralifed  by  Theodore  Gelger  and  Sperry 
Lea  to  the  U  3.  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committer's  hearings  on  ftuure  US.  trade 
policy  last  year  conclude  that  'he  free  trade 
area  concept  promises  to  be  relevant  for  the 
United  States  ;n  any  event ualltv  If  the  next 
tttenipt  at  trade  ne?rotl.\tions  by  the  tradl- 
tlon.il  multilateral  approach  falls— or,  even 
possibly.  IS  msufflciently  promising  t-o  be 
attempted  then  w".'  would  shift  'o  'he  "nly 
other  approach  that  is  sanctioned  by  OATT. 
eetablishmg  a  Iree  tr.ade  area  among  willing 
coimtries  :is  the  first  move  toward  a  more 
generalized  agr-^ement. 

On  the  other  h.ind.  If  another  round  of 
multilateral  negotiations  succeeds,  then  we 
would  find  aurselves  so  close  to  free  trade 
th.tt  the  GATT  c  nintries  could  commit  them- 
selves to  full  free  trade  at  a  fixed  date  and 
undertake  Ltiier  commitments  as  If  they  .vere 
In  a  formal  free  trade  area. 

6.  The  IFTA  Idea  Is  also  very  relevant  to 
f^.e  United  St.tes  In  Its  iuture  relations  to 
continental  western  Europe,  which  even 
after  de  Gaulle  could  very  well  be  unwilling 
to  accept  our  long  cherished  concept  of  an 
Atlantic  Community  unified  economically 
and  politically  [FT.\  could  then  be  an  ex- 
cellent parallel  grouping  to  the  EEC.  pur- 
suing parallel  goals. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  It  would 
be  easy  to  bring  IFTA  Into  being  In  view 
of  prevaiUiig  opinion  m  the  three  countries 
involved  or  thut  it  does  not  Involve  costs. 
You  will  find,  however,  that  the  three  coun- 
try studies  ihow  that  the  costs  .ire  accept- 
able, especially  In  view  uf  the  benefits  to  be 
shared,  and  in  fact,  preferable  to  thu.se  In- 
•.oi\ed  in  ijermitting  Britain  to  continue  Its 
drift  and  Isolation 

I  congratulate  the  participants  of  this  con- 
ference for  Investing  their  time  and  energy 
m  this  e.xercise.  I  am  contident  that  you 
will  debate  the  studies  presented  to  us  In 
the  most  considered  and  practical  terms.  I 
hope  you  will  be  convinced  as  I  am  that  the 
IFTA  proposal  deserves  the  same  kind  of 
consideration  in  Washington.  Whitehall  and 
Ottawa. 


INTERFEREN'CE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Sonaie  resumed  the  conj^ideralion 
of  tile  bill  '  H.R.  '2516'  to  prescribe  penal- 


ties for  certain   acts  of  violence  or  in- 
tiiiiidation.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  Pre.sident,  history  is 
an  elusive  thing  to  attempt  to  predict 
or  out  miess  Those  who  cngULie  in  it 
professionally  are  called  lurliini'  tellers. 
Sometimes  they  operate  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

However,  I  make  a  tenti^Liive  prediction 
about  a  particular  verdict  of  history 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  nonetheless 
solid  and  assured  namelv.  that  Lyndon 
B.  Johnso't  will  be  reported  to  future 
generations  as  being  the  one  Pri'sident 
who.  more  than  any  other  man  who  oc- 
cupied that  oltice.  advanced  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  in  this  countiy. 

Mr  President,  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  his  courage  and  effectiveness  as 
President  are  a  lecord  ihal  history  will 
not  avoid  giving  a  glowing  account  of. 

I  make  that  rather  broad  suggestion 
as  I  rise  to  advise  the  Senate  that  a  few 
minutes  a'^o  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  th.e  United  States  which 
with  your  leave.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  read  in  full.  I  shall  make  no 
further  comment  about  it.  The  letter 
speaks  elocjuont'y  for  itself,  and  I  hoiie 
that  it  will  persuade  many  of  us  with 
respect  to  our  attitude  on  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  tomorrow: 

Dear  Phil  Again  this  week,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  a  crucial  arena  lor  hu- 
man rigiits 

The  Issue  is  whether  we  will  continue  to 
mo\e  tow.ird  equality  us  a  fact,  as  well  as 
an  Ideal,  in  America. 

We  have  made  extraordinary  progress  in 
the  past  decade.  Nevertheless  cq'ial  justice  is 
clearly  not  a  reality  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans today  The  civil  rights  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Senate — about  which  you 
ha\e  .isked  my  views — will  not  In  itself 
achieve  equalitv  for  every  cltuen;  but  it  Is 
a  ntal  step  along  the  way.  Both  conscience 
and  reason  insist  that  it  be  passed. 

In  one  title  ■if  the  pending  legislation,  we 
-seek  new  and  clear  authority  to  punish  those 
who  would  use  xlolence  and  intimidation  to 
prevent  others  from  exercising  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship:  the  right  to  vote,  to 
go  to  school,  to  obtain  .i  lob,  to  serve  as  a 
Juror,  and  to  use  public  facilities. 

Tiiere  should  be  no  question  about  the 
exercise  uf  these  fundamental  rights.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  m  anyone's  mind  that 
their  exercise  is  protected  by  law  against 
those  who  would  use  force  to  deny  them 

Pending  legislation  before  the  Senate  also 
seeks  to  ensure  tnat  every  American  has  the 
opporttinity  to  provide  a  decent  home  for 
his  family.  Segregation  in  housing— the  prod- 
uct of  tong-siandlng  discriminatory  re.il 
estate  practices — has  compounded  the  Na- 
tions urban  problem.  Minorities  ha\e  been 
artificially  compressed  into  ghettoes  where 
unemployment  and  ignorance  are  rampant, 
where  hutnin  tragedies  and  crime  abound, 
and  whe.e  city  lidminlstratlons  ,ire  burdened 
with  rising  social  costs  and  lall.ng  tax  rev- 
enues. Fair  housing  practices — backed  by 
meaningful  Federal  laws  that  apply  to  every 
section  of  the  country — are  essential  if  we 
are  to  relieve  the  crisis  In  our  cities. 

From  every  moral  ,ind  practical  st.mdpolnt. 
these  measures  are  necessary.  The  wrongs 
they  address  are  urgently  in  need  of  redress 
Together  with  the  other  measures  I  have 
recorruner.ded  to  combat  discrimination — 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  employment  and 
jury  selection — they  respond  to  the  elemen- 
tal demand.^  o'.  equal  Justice  in  America 
They  should  be  adopted  without  delay 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Mr  MOND.ALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoi    from  Michigan  yield'' 

Mr.  HART  I  am  happy  to  yie'.d  to  the 
Senator  fiom  MiniK.sota. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  thank  the  distin- 
u'ulshed  Senator  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing to  me  to  lieniiit  me  to  associate  my- 
self With  his  ob.servations  letiardins  the 
remarkable  and  very  courageous  lole  of 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don B,  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  objec- 
tive of  a  nation  in  '.vhich  race  shall  be 
irrelevant. 

In  the  short  period  Miice  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  1  have  seen  his  leadership 
in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  uf  1965.  and 
have  observed  his  leadership  earlie.-.  be- 
fore comiiiK  to  the  Senate,  on  the  mov- 
ing Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  I  have  seen, 
first  hand,  throughout  my  nearly  3  year."; 
in  the  Senate,  the  truth  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  ju.st  ob- 
served: namely,  that  wt-  iiavr  nevt-r  had 
in  the  White  House  a  President  who  has 
worked  .so  hard,  .so  creativi-ly.  and  so 
coiuageously  on  behalf  of  the  t.'ausf  oi 
human  rights  r.s  our  P'resident.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson 

In  the  letter  which  tlie  Senator  froni 
Michigan  has  just  read  to  the  Senate, 
the  President  once  again  demonstrates 
his  .self.essness  and  his  devotion  to  lhi.« 
uncompromisable  c^bKctive.  if  we  arf 
1,'oing  to  have  a  truly  United  States. 

I  join  I'le  Senator  from  Michigan  in 
expressing  the  most  profound  apprecia- 
tion to  our  President  for  his  courr.gc  and 
his  vision  at  this  critical  moment  as  we 
appioach  the  \ote  on  tiie  cloture  motioi: 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will,  ijy  adopt- 
ing the  cloture  tr.otion  -o  on  to  expres.v 
what  IS  clearly  the  majority  v.'ill  of  the 
Senate  and  achieve  much  hipher  ground 
in  determining  our  future  progress,  for 
all  the  reasons  which  hate  been  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  Senators  during  re- 
cent days  of  debate. 

If  I  may  say  so,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  honored  the  President,  an 
honor  which  the  President  deserves:  but 
I  think  that  the  President,  in  dispatching 
his  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
also  ri3htly  honors  the  leadership  whici. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  iias  jirovided 
on  the  issue  on  which  we  are  about  to 
vote  tomorrow 

For  just  as  the  President  of  the  United 
■  States  has  established  an  unparalleled 
record  m  the  executive  branch,  so  has 
the  Senator  Irom  Michigan  establisiied  a 
similar  record  of  .selfless,  creative  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liuman  rights  in 
the  Senate 

I  am  proud  to  honor  not  (  nly  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  but  also  to 
join  him  in  honoring  the  Senator  from 
Michigan 

If  I  may  make  .one  further  obsenation, 
I  sec  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  i'ork  I  Mr.  J.avits  i  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massr.- 
chusetts  iMr.  Brocket  I  think  that  one 
of  the  most  exciting  things  about  the 
civil  rights  movement  is  that  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort.  It  is  not  a  Democratic 
eiTort  or  a  Republican  effort,  it  is  an  ef- 
fort by  all  decent  men  to  erase  'ihe  dis- 
grace of  racism  trom  .Vmerican  s.jciety. 

I  am  proud  that  they  would  join  us  and 
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work  alongside  us  to  achieve  this  great 
objective. 

It  occurred  to  me.  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  reading  the  President's 
letter,  that  it  would  be  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  sam.e  kind  of  bi- 
partisanship, if  the  bipartisanship  which 
lias  been  shown  in  the  Senate  could  be 
matched  by  expressions  from  the  various 
randidatrs  for  the  Presidency  of  both 
political  !)art!es  as  well,  if  we  could  show, 
as  we  approach  the  cloture  vote  tomor- 
row, that  not  only  is  the  Pre.-^idcnt  in 
iavor  of  the  measure  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  but  also  that  we  have  the 
support  of  every  other  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

This.  I  think  wo'.ild  rive  us  the  kind  of 
bi'.Viitisan.^h.ip  that  would  be  even  more 
tfT.ctive  torn;  low  as  we  approach  this 
;m,>ni  taut  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Ml .  BROOKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
agree  with  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
;rcm  Michiran  thnt  the  words  of  Presi- 
fiart  Lyndon  Johnson  as  expressed  In  his 
letter  are  mo.'^t  eloquent  and  most  cour- 
ageous. They  come  at  an  important  time 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  To- 
night, when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
•he  mo.st  important  votes  that  •will  be 
taken  in  the  Chamber  during  this  session 
of  the  Senat^^.  I  thip.k  it  is  certainly  be- 
Itting  and  aiip.cpriate  that  we  have 
these  words  of  wisdom  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Di.sordors.  It  v  as  a  Commission  that  was 
appointed  by  the  President  at  the  height 
of  the  unr(st  and  turmoil  in  our  country 
in  1967.  It  was  formulated  as  a  result  of 
the  riots  which  were  tearing  the  hearts 
of  Americans  in  urban  centers,  at  a  time 
when  racism  was  sweeping  across  the 
country. 

The  Commission  has  been  deliberating 
day  and  nicht.  trying  to  find  the  cause 
of  those  riots,  why  they  happened,  how 
they  happened,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
jrevent  them  from  happening  again. 

One  of  the  questions  which  took  much 
'ime  of  the  Commission,  as  to  which 
much  testimony  was  heard,  was  the  ques- 
lon  of  housing  in  this  country.  The 
amendment  which  is  presently  before  the 
Senate  does  not  force  housing  on  any  one 
i^erson  or  any  one  particular  group,  but 
it  does  say  that  a  man  can  live  in  housing 
that  is  within  his  reach,  regardless  of  his 
race  or  creed.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment is  for.  It  is  certainly  important,  at 
this  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  this  important  measure. 

So  when  I  .'^ay  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  important  vote  which  we 
shall  probably  take  in  this  session.  I  say 
it  with  much  forethought. 

I  am  certainly  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  distinguished 


senior  Senator  from  New  York  on  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  as  I  stand 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  in  an 
election  year,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  what  he  has  done 
at  this  important  time  in  sending  this 
letter  to  the  Senate,  i  pray  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  will  heed  the  advice  of 
our  President  at  this  time;  that  they  will 
join  together,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, in  voting  for  cloture  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  when  he  says  that  not 
only  does  the  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan honor  the  President  in  bringing 
forth  his  message  to  the  Senate;  the 
President  honors  him  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  iiim  in  this  \iial  cause. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  wish  to  join  Sen- 
ators MoNDALE  and  Brooke  in  their 
commendation  of  the  Prr.'^ident  of  the 
United  States.  I  subscribe  to  that  com- 
mendation. It  is  very  much  in  the  spirit 
in  which  all  of  us  have  tjxiken  here  this 
afternoon  in  recognizing  the  important 
contribution  to  a  successful  result  which 
the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  givt  by  v,ay  of 
impetus  by  this  letter. 

It  is  a  fact  that  President  Johnson, 
when  he  was  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  before  and  since,  has  been 
counted  in  the  rank.^  of  those  who  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  advocated  legal  meas- 
ures to  implement  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  equal  opportunity.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  histor\-,  as  Senator  Hart 
has  properly  said,  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  civil  rights,  as  has  been 
said  time  and  time  again,  must  be  bi- 
partisan. Neither  party  has  the  strength 
to  enact  civil  rights  laws  by  itself,  even 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  one  paity.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  count  is  now  about  2  to 
1,  Democrats  versus  Republicans,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  marshal  everj-  vote  on 
the  Democratic  side.  By  the  strange 
anomaly  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  has 
not  been  enacted — to  wit.  the  rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate — two-thirds  are  required  to 
do  anything  in  the  civil  rights  field,  in 
view  of  the  vei-j'  deep  feeling  of  our  south- 
ern brethren  on  this  ."^object,  rather  than 
a  simple  majority.  Hence,  the  Pre.sident 
knows,  from  his  vast  parliamentary  ex- 
perience, that  this  is  the  moment  in 
which  to  intervene;  and  the  President's 
perception  and  experience  should  not  be 
lost  on  the  country.  Let  those  who  would 
make  our  fellow  citizens  feel  that  they 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  legislation  to  im- 
plement equal  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans utiderstand  that  it  is  this  cloture 
vote  that  counts,  and  that  no  matter  how 
they  may  vote,  pro  or  con,  on  amend- 
ments or  various  other  procedural  steps, 
what  counts  in  the  ability  to  actually  get 
legislation  passed  is  the  cloture  vote. 

That  unique  situation  obtains  not  only 
for  one  House  of  Congress,  to  wit,  the 
Senate,  but  it  obtains  for  the  Congress, 
because  we  all  know  that  the  rules  of  the 


other  body  permit  civil  rights  legislation 
to  be  passed — and.  indeed,  that  is  what 
happened  in  1966 — and  then  to  be  de- 
feated and  frustrated  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause cloture  is  unable  to  be  effected. 

So  let  the  country  note  carefully  that 
the  President  understands,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  should  understand, 
what  this  means  in  terms  of  our  ability 
to  jjass  civil  rights  legislation. 

Second,  every  American,  I  feel,  in  his 
heart  is  very  worried  about  the  situation 
domestically,  especially  .-ince  \kc  have 
had  the  experience  of  ri'iting  and  dis- 
order that  we  liad  last  year.  Wc  pray  that 
all  of  us  will  use  cur  utmost  devotion  to 
avoid  such  an  eventuality  this  year.  But 
certainly  the  President  understands — and 
if  there  is  any  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  others.  Senator  Bp'oke  cer- 
tainly can  enli':'hten  them — that  this  is 
one  answer  t.T  help  to  alleviate  the  griev- 
ances of  Americans,  leaishnion  lor  the 
lirotection  of  individuals  seeking  to  as- 
sert their  civil  liuhts.  and  the  i^rotection 
of  those  who  would  help  each  other  to 
obtain  the  essential  dignity  of  being  able 
to  tiet  housing  which  a  person  desires. 
That  is  what  counts.  It  is  deeds  that  the 
minorities  of  the  big  cities  want  to  see, 
not  more  words;  and  the  passage  of  this 
law  represents  another  one  nf  tho.se  deeds 
which  can  be  enormously  etfective  in  let- 
ting the  2reat  mass  of  the  people  feel 
that  justice  is  being  done  and  that  ex- 
tralegal means  are  unnecessary  and  are 
antisocial  and  should  be  dealt  witli  as  all 
antisocial  movements  should  be  dealt 
with,  instead  of  being  condoned  because 
of  the  deep  feelings  of  injustice  which 
animates  those  actions. 

So  I  join  Senators  in  welcoming  the 
President's  letter,  in  noting  its  liistoric 
importance,  in  a  completely  bipartisan 
spirit,  and  in  emphasixint-  the  nece.s.sitv 
for  the  action  recommended,  based  on 
the  President's  perception  of  the  needs 
of  our  country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  I  shall  try  to  obtain  by  tomor- 
ro'v  some  expression  of  oj^inion  from 
each  of  the  P^-pubMcan  candidates.  I 
think  that  is  an  entirely  valid  point. 
Ju.-t  r.s  the  President  has  spoken,  ther? 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  speak. 
I  shall  make  an  effort  on  that  score,  and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Brooke  1  will  join  me  in  that  effort. 

The  imijortant  thint'  is  to  make  the 
country  feel  that  we  are  like  minded  in 
this  effort,  and  also  to  emt^ihasi'ze  that 
this  Is  the  breakoff,  thi;  is  it,  this  is 
what  counts. 

I,  too,  took  pleasure  in  notint!  that  the 
President  did  address  Senator  H.art  pcr- 
.sonally:  and  there  is  no  que.'tion  about 
the  fact  that  that  is  a  tribiito  to  his  lead- 
ership as  well  as  his  deep  understanding 
of  the  is.-ues  at  stake. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  their 
mo.st  impiessive  and  impartial  observa- 
tions as  we  near  the  hour  of  voting  on 
this  cloture  motion. 

I  stroncly  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  characteristic  strength 
and  courage  on  this  question,  and  for 
his  candor  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
ever>-one  who  is  now  seeking  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  might 
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Join  the  President  to  demonstrate  that 
In  that  arena  as  well  as  in  the  arena  of 
the  US  Senate,  men  of  :;ood  will  Join 
together  In  unison  In  urging  that  once 
and  for  all  we  remove  the  curse  of  racism 
from  our  country 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  the  very  clear  and  c.indid  state- 
ment he  has  made 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President.  I  shall  resist 
the  temptation  not  to  keep  my  word.  I 
said  I  would  add  nothing.  I  do.  however, 
wish  to  thank  my  very  good  friends  for 
the  kindness  of  their  words  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  comments 

Let  us  all  hope  that  tomorrow,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  stated.  Is 
really  the  payoff  day 

I  remember,  more  than  a  year  ago— 
though  I  can  only  paraphrase  h:s 
words — that  when  we  approached  tiie 
rollcall  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
supported  the  action  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent which  would  have  enabled  this  body 
by  majority  action  to  write  Its  rules,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  I  remember, 
just  before  that  vote  said.  "Let  every- 
body understand  Just  exactly  what  we 
are  about  to  do  The  fate  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  this  Congress  will  hinge 
largely  on  the  outcome  of  this  vote  " 

Unhappily,  we  did  not  prevail.  The 
Vice  President's  action  was  not  sup- 
ported, and  we  are  still  stuck  with  rule 
XXII  Tomorrow,  I  suspect,  will  be  a 
rather  dramatic  test  of  the  proposition 
whether  It  continues  to  be  true  that  tlie 
Senate,  on  an  important  national  ques- 
tion. Is  not  permitted  to  work  Us  will. 

That  is  not  good,  by  sinybodys  stand- 
ards. Let  us  demonstrate  tomorrow  that 
r'.vo-thiids  of  us  here  are  wilhng  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  make  the  deci- 
sion. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  President, 
recently  I  hiid  occasion  to  address  the 
Senate  retrarlin^  the  nicfalls  and  draw- 
backs of  the  pending  propcsed  Civil 
Ru'hts  Act  At  that  time.  I  also  sent  to 
ti:e  desk  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
pending  measure,  to  be  entitled  the  "Civil 
Obedience  Act  of  1968  " 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  with  rights  go  responsi- 
bilities. 

This  propased  amendment  ;s  desitined 
to  overcome  the  present  misguided  think- 
ing of  many  militant  forces  that  they  will 
aitain  untold  rewards  by  criminal  acts 
or  violence  based  upon  their  own  hatred 
and  Ignorance.  I  can  assure  them  that 
this  Is  not  the  case  My  proposal  will  in- 
sure that  they  are  held  responsible  for 
their  unjustified  actions — lust  as  any 
other  citizen  would  be 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  prior  remarks, 
the  ba.sis  for  m>'  proposal  stems  from  the 
notous  conditions  that  have  plat,'ued  the 
United  States  for  the  past  4  years,  and 
which  were  predicted  for  the  summer  of 
1967 

Unfortunately  for  all  Americans,  the 
prediction  of  racial  violence  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  came  tpje  in  full  measure 
In  a  total  of  76  major  incidents  spread 
over  practically  every  State  of  the  Union, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  wholesale 
Negro  violence  was  an  almost  nightly 
affair  In  the  streets  of  our  cities  Nearly 
100  persons  were  slain  aiid  nearly  2.000 
injured.   Police   reported   4,289  cases   of 


arson  alone  Over  16,000  rioters  were  ar- 
rested The  estimated  property  lo.ss  was 
in  the  neUhliorhood  of  $160  million  The 
estimated  economic  loss  t<->  riot- torn  busl- 
nes.ses  was  over  $504  million 

Mr.  President,  these  riots  occurred  in 
spite  of  the  civil  rights  bills  that  had 
been  pa.ssed  in  1964,  1965,  and  prior  years 
The  riots  tended  to  demonstrate  that 
merely  by  passing  civil  rights  bills  you 
do  not  stop  riots,  and  you  do  not  stop 
lawlessness.  Sometimes  you  merely  en- 
courage more  of  the  .iame  Legislation  is 
needed  to  prevent  that  type  of  thing  for 
the  future.  We  may  very  well  need  it 
badly  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  the  year  is  out. 

What  we  once  characterized  as  a  na- 
tional shame  and  tragedy  has  now 
evolved  into  a  state  of  emersjency  which 
threatens  the  entire  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  this  i,'reat  republic. 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  coming  s'lm- 
mer''  We  can  turn  anain  to  the  predic- 
tion of  a  very  reliable,  responsible  publi- 
cation, which  wius  rlMht  last  year,  for  its 
prediction  for  this  year,  I  refer  to  U  S 
News  &  World  Report  On  Januarv'  3, 
1968,  the  maua^ine  which  accurately  pre- 
dicted last  years  holocaust  said  this: 

A  record  year  for  r\ois  has  barely  ended— 
.md  already  Americans  are  hearing  this 
warning:  The  next  12  months  may  be  worse 
than  the  last 

This  Is  heard  not  only  from  militant  Megro 
'.tMders  -xU'i  lallc  of  "black  revolution"  and 
".guerrilla  warfare.  "  but  also  from  public  offl- 
clals  from  positions  to  size  up  the  outlook 
iind  from  social  scientists  who  study  riots 
and  their  causes. 

Nearly  all  agree  on  these  things: 

The  conditions  of  {joverty,  unemployment 
.md  slum  housing  that  disposed  Negro  masses 
U'Ward  noting  last  summer  still  exist,  almost 
unchanged 

The  mood  of  Negroes  la  becoming  more 
angry  and  more  belligerent. 

Organized  groups  of  Negroes  are  plotting 
new  tactics  of  violence. 

A  group  of  'black  nationalist"  leaders  has 
told  President  Johnsons  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  that  the  ne.xt  riots  will  in- 
volve guerilla  .ictlon. 

Targets,  they  say,  will  be  public  utilities, 
expressways  and  other  key  facilities.  The 
■ivowed  aim  of  this  group  Is  to  destroy  the 
"White  .system," 

A  prediction  of  "violent  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion' has  come  from  Harry  Edwards,  a  mili- 
tant Negro  leader  who  teaches  sociology  at 
3an  Jose  SUte  College  of  C.illfornla.  Writing 
to  police  departments  In  northern  California, 
Mr  Edwards  said: 

Battlfi  ;in»>s  ,ire  being  drawn,  A  condition 
of  open  warfare  between  the  police  and  the 
black  community  and  certain  white  allies  Is 
developing 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake,  gentlemen.  We 
are  no  longer  talking  about  bricks  and  bot- 
tles. We  are  now  talking  about  a  state  of 
total,  hostile  \nd  aggressive  cuerllla  warfare 
carried  out  on  streets  and  highways  of  our 
communities" 

Stokely  Carmichael,  originator  of  the 
"black  power  "  movement,  says.  "Our  move- 
ment is  progressing  toward  an  urban  gueril- 
la war  within  the  CTnited  States  Itself," 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  said 
In  a  recent  speech:  "Violence  in  our  cities 
takes  on  more  of  the  aspects  of  guerilla  war." 

\  sharp  Increase  In  gun  sales  has  led  U.S. 
Senate  Investigators  of  last  summer's  rlota 
to  believe  that  firearms  are  being  stockpiled 
for  use  In  next  summer's  riots. 

Past  riolHig  h.i-s  bt-i'ii  I'oiKeiitr.ited  in  the 
■  long,  hut  summer  "  But  Floyd  McKls.slck. 
national   director  of   ti;e  Congress  of  Racial 


Equality     now    Is    warning    whites    to    start 
worrying  about  a     long,  cold  winter." 

The  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ,  Np- 
Rro  head  of  the  So\ithern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  announced  he  will  lead  ,i 
mji-sslve  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  next 
spring.  A  march  on  Washlngttin  is  to  be 
stiiged  simultrtneously  with  other  demoi\ 
stratlons  throughout  the  nation 

If  his  campaign  doe«!  not  bring  "positive" 
action  by  government  officials.  Dr,  King  sav^ 
"I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this  com- 
ing  summer  can   be   much   worse   than   la.st 
summer." 

There  are  many  who  predict  that  Dr  King' 
demoiistr.itlons     themselves     will     lead     t" 
violence 

It  Is  not  only  Negro  radicals  who  talk  uf 
the  po.sslblIlty  of  racial  strife  in  terms  ot 
revolution. 

The  .Sunday  .Star  of  Wiuihington.  D  C  in  :i 
recent  editorial,  said  this: 

'In  the  United  States  today,  there  exist  .iK 
the  ingredlent.s  that  could  combine  to  pro- 
duce major  civil  strife  on  a  nationwide  scale 

Richard  H  Sanger,  a  former  diplomat  who 
has  made  on-the-spot  studies  of  Insurrections 
m  other  countries,  savs  he  sees  signs  of  open 
revolt  developing  In  this  country. 

"I  fear  we  have  witnessed  only  a  begin- 
ning." Mr.  Sanger  told  US.  News  and  Worli: 
Report  In  a  recent  interview.  "The  demon- 
strations may  well  become  more  violent  hiiU 
the  rioting  get  worse  unless  something  dr:..-- 
tlc  Is  done." 

Demands  are  growing  for  extraordinary  ef- 
forts. Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York 
City  said  In  a  recent  speech: 

"To  re-establish  peace  in  our  cities,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  concentrate  the  lull 
powers  of  both  the  public  and  private  wor;u.j 
upon  bringing  constructive,  positive  change 
to  ,  ,  ,  areas  of  our  cities." 

"Unless  this  Is  done."  Mayor  Lindsay  has 
Warned,  next  .summer  "probably  will  be 
worse — more  festering,  more  Inflamed  ana 
inflnitelv  more  perilous," 

President  Johnson's  riot-study  group  .'us 
given  a  clear  sign  of  how  seriously  it  regards 
the  situation.  The  commission  tainounced  ii. 
December  that  it  will  hurry  up  the  tlnal  re- 
port on  Its  months-long  Investigations.  Tl.t- 
report,  with  recommendations  for  action.  • 
now  scheduled  to  be  presented  before  Marc 
One  member  explained  that  the  Inquiri  s 
brought  to  light  a  "situation  so  critical  '^e 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time." 

Along  with  demands  for  action  to  impro. e 
the  status  of  Negroes  come  demands  \-: 
.stronger  .ictlon  ;o  put  down  riots  when  thcv 
develop. 

Pr.'sident  Johnson,  in  a  December  19  news 
conference,  said  this: 

"We  have  more  violence  that  we  want,  .ir.d 
more  than  we  should  have — more  than  .ve 
.ire  going  to  be  able  to  tolerate." 

Tlius,  Mr.  President,  we  see  to  our  col- 
lective horror  where  what  had  part  of  its 
origins  in  a  doctnne  of  civil  disobedient 
has  developed  into  violent  attempts  '  i 
tear  down  the  existing  social  order  and 
replace  It  with  a  form  of  juncrle  anarchv 

Put  forth  ostensibly  to  aid  the  quest  .f 
the  Negro  American  to  raise  his  station 
in  life,  this  nihilist  doctrine  has  not  onlv 
stalled  the  tremendous  progress  this  race 
has  t>een  making,  but  indeed  has  caused 
them  to  lose  much  precious  ground. 

Destruction  will  never  bring  progress, 
hate  will  never  breed  love,  wanton,  sense- 
less violence  has  never  been  a  precurso: 
to  true  peace  and  harmony. 

Led  by  false  prophets,  the  Negro  has 
in  many  cases  become  his  own  worst 
enemy  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his 
own  progress. 

Somehow,  the  Negro  In  this  Nation 
must  find  it  within  himself  to  take  full 
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advantage  of  the  great  benefits  which 
this  Nation  offers  to  all  its  citizens. 

No  nation,  no  people,  have  ever  de- 
veloped a  society  the  equal  of  what  Amer- 
icans enjoy  today. 

We  will  continue  to  make  progress  un- 
less those  dis.sidents  who  seek  to  destroy, 
rather  than  build,  gain  the  upper  hand. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  in  that  light  that 
I  Intend  to  offer  my  amendment  to  the 
pending  civil  rights  mea.';urcs  when  the 
times  becomes  appropriate. 

With  respect  to  the  open-hou.sinp  pro- 
posal, those  who  argue  for  such  legisla- 
lion  do  so  on  the  piediction  that  such  a 
law  would  enable  the  Neero  to  leave  the 
chetto.  This  is  hollow  reasoning,  for  it 
tails  to  consider  the  economic   realities 
surrounding   the   Necro   in   the   ghetto. 
Tliere  is  indeed  a  danger  that   a  fair- 
housing  law  not  only  will  fail  to  improve 
ihe  lot  of  the  Nesro:  I  worry,  frankly, 
;hat  it  will  further  damage  this  coun- 
try's already  piecarious  race  relations  by 
being  nothing  more  than  a  empty,  frus- 
tratinit  iJi-omL-^e  to  the  Negro.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  almost  certain  to  engender 
more    criticism    from    those    who    hurl 
charges  of  white  hyiwcrisy  at  those  who 
claim  to  be  giving  the  Negro  equal  rights. 
Not  discrimination,  but  lack  of  money, 
is  what  prevents  our  Negro  citizens  from 
owning  good  housing  and  enough  prop- 
erty.  I   have   no   doubt   that  when  the 
Negro  has  enough  money  to  buy  property 
and  to  pay  for  good  housing,  he  will  find 
that  the  right  to  own  his  property  ex- 
clusively and  to  sell  it  to  whomever  he 
pleases  is  as  precious  a  right  to  him  as 
it  has  been  to  those  citizens  who  have 
exercised  that  right  since  the  beginning 
oi  American  history. 

I  should  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  .see  the  wisdom  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  Negro  moved  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights  and  privileges,  rather  than 
iiaving  him  serve  as  the  instrument  by 
which  such  freedoms  were  removed  from 
.vcrvone.  If  wo  do  not  do  it  this  way,  the 
eventual  result  will  be  that  others  will 
have  been  lowered  to  his  level,  rather 
than  he  having  been  elevated  to  theirs. 
It  would  be  a  sad  travesty  for  the 
Negro  to  find  that  he  had  achieved  the 
iights  of  .so-called  fir.'--t-class  citizenship, 
and  then  to  discover  that  his  new  station 
was  no  better  and  little  different  than  the 
.second- cla.ss  citizen.ship  of  a  bygone  day. 
It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  I  will 
be  permitted  to  outline  four  basic  reasons 
that  compel  me  to  offer  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  before  us  today. 

First.  The  right  of  a  person  to  own  and 
dispose  of  his  property  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion— and  to  choose  his  associates — is 
fundamental  to  liberty  and  freedom. 

Second.  The  cr^•ing  need  for  the  Negro 
in  America  today  is  self-help.  Most 
Negroes  cannot  afford  the  housing  which 
this  bill  would  make  available.  For  this 
reason,  the  bill  is  unnecessary  and  would 
only  give  birth  to  more  senseless  Grovern- 
inent  regulation  and  redtape. 

Third.  If  recent  history  Is  a  guide, 
there  is  everj'  reason  to  believe  that  en- 
forcement of  such  a  Federal  law  would 
be  prejudicial,  abusive  and  typically  over- 
zealous.  We  can  assume  that  charged 
with  the  administration  or  execution  of 
such  a  program  would  be  a  substantial 
number  of  liberal  hotheads  who  -would  be 


prone  to  disregard  practical  problems  in 
their  blind  quest  for  total  integration 
and  "social  justice."  Proponents  can  ar- 
gue it  would  not  happen,  but  past  events 
support  my  concern.  Similar  abuses  have 
already  been  witnessed  with  respect  to 
the  1964  civil  rights  law  and  the  1965 
voting  rights  law.  And  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  notwithstanding,  these 
abuses  have  become  official  policy. 

Fourth.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
so-called  fair  housing  would  be  detri- 
mental to  property  owners  even  on  a 
purely  practical  basis,  over  and  above  the 
deprivation  of  the  basic  rights  commen- 
surate with  property  ownership.  Out  of 
malice  or  whatever,  some  troublemakers 
could  claim  racial  bias  and  could  cause 
preliminary  Injunctions  to  be  issued 
against  housing  sales  and  rentals — with- 
out even  any  testimony  or  defense.  A 
home  might  be  off  the  market  until  the 
rendering  of  a  final  decision— which,  be- 
cause of  crowded  court  dockets,  might 
be  as  far  away  as  3  years, 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  that  every 
man.  with  respect  to  his  own  property, 
.should  have  the  right  to  act  to  encourace 
the  development  and  maintpnance  of  the 
kind  of  neighborhood  in  which  he  wants 
to  live  and  raise  his  children.  A  man's 
feelings  in  this  regard  do  not  necessarily 
spring  from  prejudice.  He  simply  may 
not  wish  for  his  children  to  absorb  tlie 
values  and  attitudes  of  a  culture  differ- 
ent from  his  own.  He  may  wish  lor  his 
family  not  to  endure  traits  and  habits 
of  others  which  he  deems  distasteful. 

I  fail  to  see  the  fault  of  a  housing  de- 
veloper planning  a  neighborhood  to  ap- 
peal to  people  with  certain  opinions  of 
what  is  best  for  their  families.  Thpre  is 
nothing  wrong  with  people  wanting  to 
keep  their  neighborhoods  as  they.  are. 
free  from  influences  which  they  feel  are 
alien  and  undesirable.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  their  beliefs  are  wrong,  but  it 
should  be  their  prerogative  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  and  to  pursue  what  is 
best,  as  God  gives  them  the  light  to  see 
the  right. 

Negroes,  just  as  all  other  men.  will  also 
want  to  perpetuate  their  neighborhoods 
as  they  believe  they  should  be. 

When  they  earn  enough  money,  they 
will  want  to  engage  in  the  same  practices 
as  other  people.  If  this  housing  proposal 
is  enacted,  however,  they  will  discover 
their  new  status  sadly  lacking,  for  it  w:'! 
not  offer  all  of  the  advantages  that  it 
otherwise  would  have. 

Both  whites  and  Negroes  would  benefit 
from  the  Negro's  raising  his  standards 
to  those  of  whites,  rather  than  pulling 
the  higher  standards  down  to  his  level. 
At  present,  few  Negroes  can  afford  the 
housing  which  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
hope  to  make  available  to  them,  so  its 
provisions  will  serve  primarily  to  encour- 
age needless  governmental  regulations, 
redtape,  and.  in  many  cases,  harassment. 
It  is  far  better  to  encourage  self-help 
among  Negroes.  When  they  begin  to  de- 
velop the  skills  and  abilities  necessary 
to  hold  higher  paying  positions  which 
will  enable  them  to  purchase  such  hous- 
ing, the  Negroes  who  have  obtained  these 
levels  will  want  to  establish  their  own 
residential  patterns,  just  as  various 
groups  of  whites  have  done. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  better  part 


of  wisdom  for  those  who  are  striving  so 
hard  to  push  through  this  legislation  to 
pause  and  take  .stock  of  the  many  gen- 
uine successes  Negroes  have  achieved  in 
past  ycar.s — mucii.  may  I  .say,  becau.se  of 
his  own  effort  rather  than  theirs. 

For  example,  in  the  past  15  years  the 
number  of  Negroes  enrolled  in  colleges 
has  doubled.  The  number  of  Negro  pro- 
fessional men  has  doubled  in  the  past 
decade.  Negro  buying  power  has  risen  to 
$30  billion  from  only  S3 '2  billion  25  years 
ago.  Adjusting  for  differences  in  pur- 
chasing power,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  300  percent. 

Tliese  achievements  did  not  grow  out 
of  mass  marches  and  demonstrations. 
They  did  not  come  as  the  result  of  -w-an- 
ton  violence  In  the  streets.  No  Federal 
legislation  brought  about  these  successes. 
These  are  the  achievements  of  old- 
fashioned  initiative  and  hard  work  by 
individual  American  Negroes  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  offered  in  our  society. 
The  road  to  success  is  the  same  for  the 
Negro  as  for  the  white  man.  It  is  not  the 
.self-defeating  path  of  the  protest  march 
with  its  placards  and  songs,  its  fires  and 
hurled  stones.  Tlie  achievement  road  is 
the  uphill  route  where  the  climb  is  made 
only  by  those  fueled  with  ambition  and 
initiative  and  powered  by  hard  work  and 
tenacity. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  MUST  BE 
TOLD  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  including  a  special 
assitant  to  the  President,  a  hieh  military 
authority  and  our  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  now  contend  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  general 
a.ssault  of  January  30-31  constituted  not 
only  a  major  defeat  for  the  Communists 
but  that  this  general  offensive,  attacking 
some  31  cities  from  the  Mekong  Delta 
to  the  DMZ.  has  left  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  its  army  in  a 
stronger  position  than  ever  before. 

Their  reason  follows  the  line  that  these 
attacks  in  violation  of  the  Tet  holiday 
and  because  of  their  Intensity  and  bru- 
tality have  created  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  dwellers  within 
the  urban  areas  toward  the  Communists. 
These  spokesmen  contend  that  because 
of  the  assault,  the  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  "have  come  closer  to  a  sense  of 
nationhood  than  ever  before"  and  that 
"the  Government  pulled  itself  tosether 
and  did  a  magnificent  job." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  same  day. 
the  news  services  were  carrying  reports 
that  many  people  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
lieved that  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  scored  political  and  psy- 
chological pains.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have  a 
renewed  respect  for  the  Vietcong  and.  in 
fact,  many  were  seeking  to  contact  the 
Communists  In  advance  of  the  antici- 
pated second  wave  of  assaults.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  Saigon  government's 
performance  was  expressed  because  it 
was  felt  that  Saigon  was  unprepared, 
lacked  inteUigence  and  sufficient  man- 
power to  meet  the  threat.  Urban  dwellers 
expressed  their  fears  and  frustrations 
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by  recitir.i;  that  even  during  the  French 
war  15  years  a.?o  the  cities  then  were 
secure  The  brutality  of  the  V:etcon« 
waj5  aclcr.owlediied  by  all,  but  they  cited 
orutallty  on  the  part  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  ordfrtnii  artillery  and  aerial 
bombardments  into  the  very  cities  we 
seek  to  save 

One  IS  comp^'Ued  to  note  also.  Mr 
President,  that  while  many  antl-Com- 
munist  factio:is  are  bandinu  together  in 
this  emei-'ency.  other  political  groups 
have  refused  to  publicly  condemn  the 
Vietconi,'  ;i.s.saults  and  rumors  ure  abroad 
that  Viet  President  Ky.  who  ;s  in  charge 
of  the  recovery  proijram.  plans  to  regain 
prominence  by  placint;  his  own  men  in 
powerful  positions. 

Thus  the  conditions  are  present.  Mr 
President,  winch  could  lead  to  the  kind 
of  internal  instability  which  has  plavjued 
South  Vietnam  in  recent  years  And  the 
American  people  need  to  understand  this. 

Our  adnii.'ustr^ition.  tosjether  w^ith 
many  others,  may  view  the  present  situ- 
ation as  an.  opportunity  for  the  Saigon 
government  to  restore  its  prestige  and 
^ain  support  with  a  vigorous  prouram  to 
re.settle  ^jme  .500.000  refugees  and  to  re- 
construct rhe  thousands  of  iiomes  which 
have  been  demolished  That  opportunity 
may  also  be  an  added  burden  ut>on  a  new 
^'overnment.  and  !f  they  caniuit  achieve 
.support  in  times  of  relative  stability 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  they 
can  win  the  support  of  the  people  durin? 
this  emer'.jency  while  operating  under 
martial  law  .\:\d  the  Ameiican  people 
also  need  to  understand  this. 

Much  ha.s  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  did  not  ;oin  the  i^eneral  up- 
rising '  The  truth  of  the  matter  it  we  be- 
lieve the  press,  is  that  durini^  the  as- 
saults, the  people  did  not  rally  to  the  .^up- 
port  ot  the  Saigon  government  either 
One  truth  .seems  apparent  It  is  that  the 
pacification  program  is  now  in  total  dis- 
array This  wa*  the  program  which  was 
to  build  support  from  rhe  peasants  in  the 
hamlets  and  villages  throUi,'hout  South 
Vietnam  and  broaden  the  basis  of  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  government.  It  was 
also  the  program  which  in  the  long  run 
would  permit  our  withdrawal  To  recite 
as  the  administration  does,  that  people 
withm  the  cities  are  now  argry  with  the 
Communisti  and  will,  therefore,  support 
the  Saigon  government,  ignores  the  fear 
and  lack  of  confidence  and  lack  of  se- 
curity which  mu.st  be  felt  by  every 
peasant  outside  the  urban  areas. 

These  are  not  pleasant  thoughts  to  ex- 
press, and  one  is  uncomfortable  to  recite 
discouraging  conclusions,  especially  when 
we  think  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  a  difficult  an^l  tor- 
turous war  Nor  is  it  p.)ssible  to  forget 
that  any  criticism  of  the  administration 
or  expression  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
each  of  our  efforts  may  be  of  some  com- 
fort to  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  perhaps  help 
his  cause  becavise  of  the  frustrations  such 
comments  as  'he.se  may  bring  to  the  few 
who  may  read  the  same 

But,  Mr  President.  I  am  persuaded 
that  an  honest  expression  and  the  lair- 
est  statement  of  known  facts  and  reason- 
able conclusions  will  not  frustrate  or 
weaken  the  will  or  resolution  of  the 
American  people  so  much  as  the  disap- 


pointment and  concern  which  inevitably 
follows  when  people  are.  or  ihink  they 
have  been,  misled  No  one  would  suggest 
that  the  Government  in  I'iiiie  of  war 
should  reveal  all  its  plans  and  speak  with 
a  pessimistic  tone.  But,  this  administi-a- 
tion,  sooner  or  later,  iiiiist  understand, 
or  commence  to  understand,  that  its  lack 
■  if  suppoit  IS  borne  not  nut  ot  a  failuie  to 
do  what  we  iis  a  nation  must  do,  but  is 
creatt'd  because  the  i>eople  no  longer  be- 
lieve the  administration. 

My  objection  to  these  optimistic  state- 
ments in  the  face  of  s*)  many  contrary 
facts  could  be  supported  by  a  long  recital 
of  optimistic  expre.ssions  winch  have  only 
led  to  disappointment.  Little  would  be 
served  by  such  a  recital. 

The  point  of  all  that  I  have  .said  is 
simply  that  tlie  administration  must  use 
greater  care  in  advising  tiie  American 
people  iis  to  tile  course  and  conditions  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  They  can  stand  the 
truth  They  will.  I  am  i)ersuaded.  do 
what  must  be  done. 

No  me  doubts  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  hopes 
to  prevail  m  ins  aggression  tiirough  the 
dlscouraKement  and  disillusionment  of 
the  American  people  and  the  loss  of  faith 
in  our  cause.  The  sUitements  by  the  ad- 
ministration rather  than  the  statements 
of  its  critics  can  do  more  to  bring  that 
i-esult. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  LONG  :>(  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
if  there  are  no  further  statements  to  be 
made  at  tius  time,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  Friday.  February  16. 
1963.  that  tile  Senate  stand  m  adjourn- 
ment until  IJ  o'clock  meridian  tomor- 
row 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
.5  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p  in  i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomurrow.  Tuesday. 
February  20,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19.  1968: 

Department  of  Commerie 

C.  R.  Smith,  of  New  'Vdrli,  to  be  .Secretary 
of  Commerce,  vice  Alexander  B    Trowbridge 

Civn.  Aeronautics  Boaru 
John  H.  Crooker.  Jr  .  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  .iiember  uf  'he  CUU  .•\ero- 
nautlcs  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  11*68.  vice  Ch.irles  S. 
Murphy. 

CORPURATION    FOR    PtTBUC    BROADCASTING 

The  foUowliig-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration (or  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  terms 
Indicated  which  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
incorporation 

For  a  term  of  2  years 

Roscoe  C   CliitoU.  of  California. 

-Saul  Haas,  of  Washington. 

Erich  Leinsdorf.  of  Massachusetts 

John  D   Rockefeller  III.    .f  New  'V'ork. 

FriiiiK  K.  Schooley.  of  Illinois. 
For  a  term  of  4  years 

Joseph  A.  Beirne.  ot  Maryl.ind 

.Michael  A.  Oammlno.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Ovpta  Culp  Hobby,  of  Texas 

Joseph  D.  Hughes,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carl  E.  Sanders,  of  Georgia. 
For  a  term  of  6  years 

Frank  Pace    Jr..  of  Connecticut 

Robert  S    Benjamin,  of  New  York. 

Ja«.k  J   Valentl,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Milton  S    ELsenhower.  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  KllUan.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  Mari.ve  Corps 

The  lollowing  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Re.serve  tor  perm.iiienl  .ippolnlment  to 
the  griule  of  major  general; 

Charles  F.  Ducheiu. 

.Sidney  S    McMath. 

The  following  n.iined  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  lor  permanent  appointment 
ti>  the  »;rade  >il  brigadier  general: 

Leiand  W.  .Smith. 

Arthur  B.  Hanson 

In  the  .\ik  Force 

Tlie  loUowlng  persons  tor  appointment  Ui 
the  Regular  .■\lr  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  iectlon  a2a4. 
title  10.  United  St.ues  Code,  wttli  a  view  t.. 
desUnation  under  the  provisions  of  sectloii 
8067.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perforni 
The  duties  indicated,  and  with  d.ites  of  rui.k 
to  be  deternuned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
.■\ir  Force. 

To  i>e  maior  i  Dental) 

Edwards.  Jack,  PV3074949. 

To  be  captain  iDrntah 

.Smith.  Howard  F.  FV3n3253 

To  he  first  lieutenant  {Dental) 

Hujrold    Charles  Q.  F\'3187492. 

Helfert.  VVlIU.un  H  .  PV3167319. 

Henrv.   Donald  W  ,   F\'3 187493. 

Post.   Rlchcns   W.   FV.n87496. 

Vltek,  George  L,  Jr  ,  FV3166970. 
To  be  first  lieutenant  [Judge  Advocate) 

Blommers.  Jiimes  J  .  hT{J13424a 

Condon,  Rc>l)ert  C     FR3206396. 

The  lollowing  dl^tiiiirui.ihed  kjradu.ites  of 
the  .Mr  Force  preC'imnU.-sioiicd  .schools  lor 
.ippolntment  in  the  [iegul.ir  .Mr  Force  in  the 
grade  of  .second  iieuun.int.  under  the  prt 
visions  of  section  8284.  Title  10.  United  Statf^.-^ 
Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determineu 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  .■Mr  Force: 

Alexander.  Roger  .S  .  FV3221960. 

Apgar.  Fred  M  .  FV3221U09 

Ball.ird.  Thom.is  R.  FV3221768. 

Bennett.  Lelaiid  H     FV.i215993. 

Belh.irds.  Kim  L  .  FV:1208895 

BlaLkslKiw.  Kenneth  T.  FV. 1204342 

Boyd.  Raymond  O  .  FV.5204345 

Brady.  Thomas  R     KV32J0147. 

Brown.  James  L..  F\'321t;OtiO 

Bush.  William  L  .  III.  FV3204352 

C-Uhermau.  Robert  I,  .  FV3204359, 

Charles.  Arthur  R  .  FV3204360 

Coleman.  J.imes  P.,  III.  FV3221232. 

Covarrublas.  Francisco  J  .  FV32160O2. 

Cramer.  Charles  E.  Jr.  FV3176615 

Daughertv.  James  D  .  FV3221562 

Del.inev.  John  P  .  III..  FV3204369. 

Dennis.  Hcirrv  S  .  III.  FV3I7.=i21I 

Despeaux.  Frederick  M    FV:U71928 

Dlrnberger.  Kenneth  R  .  FV3221729. 

Dunlap.  James  J  ,  FV3222056. 
'     Elrod.  Robert  T  .  FV320437 3 

Evans.  James  C  .  FV3220824 

Evans.  Robert  J  .  FV32220'J4 

Fairchlld,  Maclennan  C     FV3220832. 

Ferrarer.  Joseph  H  .  FV321t:(>68 

Pinch.  David  S  .  FV3222147 

Fowler,  Donald  R  .  FV3222163 

Fox.  Charles  L.  FV.?2215G5. 

Frellev.  Keiuielh  J  .  FV3220ylO 

Puller.  Terry  W  .  FV.l2043ai 

Galser.  Richard  E  .  FV322276C 

Gates.  Brent  A  .  FV3222223 

George.  William  L  .  FV3204388 

Gepson.  John,  E,  FV3222125. 

Goldey.  James  W     F\'32 10054. 

Orimr.    Larry  D..  FV3 126014. 

H.ie.se.  Wvndle  R  .  Jr  .  FV3222240. 

Chalfant.  J.ames  F    FV3222860. 

Harrv.  Larry  E  ,  FV32U;071. 

Hatchadorl m.  Matthew  J  .  FV3221715. 

Haywood.  Ronald  T  .  FV3204399. 

Hemplev.  Roy   B  .  FV3204401. 

Hensel.  William  C  .  F\'3221436. 

Hlgbee.  Edward  J  .  FV3216021. 
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mimo.  John  A  .  FV3222370 
Huehen,  Richard  E  .  FV3204404. 
J..nos.  Ronald  B  .  FV?,216022. 
Kroboth.    rhomas   J.    FV;^2K'>912. 
Kr\ichPk.  Charles  L     FV3175,"i4S. 
Kueclmann,  Roliort    FV322.'a43 
Kuha.  Donna  -M  .  FV321f)079. 
L.ing.iboer.  J.iines  R     FV:1215913. 
Lanier.  Kenneth  K  .  FV3222oll. 
M:icai!li.v.  Alh.n  K  ,  FV:i221819. 
M.inninc.  Keith  H  .  FV3222814. 
Marks.  Mlch.iol  D     P\'3:?22803. 
McClure.  Dennl.s  S..  PV3221136. 
McLelsh.  Ch.rles  E.    FV3221291. 
Mever.  Scott  K..  FV3221199. 
Mllhl.'^er.  Charles  L.    Jr.    FV3220991. 
Miller.  GciTse  K  .  FV3215927. 
Miller.  Wii:i.m  E..  FV3221801 
Monk.  Honur  L  ,  FV:^2I.')92B. 
(Jlieraorf.  John  G..  PV:!222499. 
O'Brien,  James  R..  FV.1222,s01- 
Olsen.  Georce   W..  Jr     FV3 174645. 
Olson,  W:ilter  J  ,  Jr  ,  F\'3221R22. 
Orm.'^bv.  Richard  J     FV3215937, 
Oswald.  BiUie  E..  Jr,,  pn'3215939. 
Parsons.  Robert  N  ,  FV3222848. 
Pendcrgrass,  Weslev  L.  FV3215944. 
Pope.  James  A.,  III..  FV3222327. 
Porter.  Philip  .M  .  F\'3222863. 
Pruett.  Charles  E..  PV3215948. 
Pveatt  Robert  J..  FV3222395 
Rivera.  Renaldo  E..  FV3 175081. 
Roblev,  Robert  B..  FV3215951. 
Rosas.  Robert.  FV3215953. 
Savage.  Stephen  J..  P\'3171153. 
.Scherrer,  John  D.,  FV3216037. 
Shackson.  Charles  W..  FV3175299. 
Shanks.  Robert  W  .  P\'3220342. 
Snlth.  Cecil  J..  FV3215964. 
.Smith,  Robert  O.  F\'^3221471. 
.Stones.  Ernest  H..  Jr.,  PV3222266. 
Strauss.  Alan  D..  FV3 172430. 
Taylor,  Anthony  C.  FV3160443. 
Taylor.  James  W..  Jr..  FV3215970. 
Thomas.  Robert  G..  PV3216097. 
Tobln,  Frank  T..  PV3222014. 
Wagner.  Rodger  D..  Jr.,  FV3215976. 
Weldon,  James  R.,  FV3215977. 
Wenzel.  Kenneth  J..  FV3221983. 
West.  Sheridan  J.,  11.  FV3215978, 
Westover,  George  D..  FV3222235. 
Williams.  Roger  L..  F\'3215981, 
Woolley,  William  H.,  Jr..  FV3222845. 
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Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation   as  distinguished   gradu- 
ates, the  following  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Offlcers'  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provl.slons  of 
section    2106,    title    10,    United    States    Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Poicc 
Albright,  William  A.      Demaio,  Dori.m  A 
Alessandro,  Charles       Dmytryk.  Edward  C. 
Alexander,  Dean  C.        Doughei-ty.  Thom.is  R. 
Alexander,  Robert  W.    Enderland,  Terry  W. 
Altus,  Roger  W.  Engel,  Richard  L. 

.\mes.  Richard  L.  Evans,  David  G. 

Anselmi,  Michael  S.       Evans,  Howard  E.,  II 
Antinone,  Robert  J.       Fisher,  Wayne  C. 
Baird,  Wayne  J,  Pitschen,  Charles  K. 

Bala,  Walter  A.  Flansbaum.  David  A. 

Barker.  Raymond  H.,     Foglesong,  Robert  H. 

Jr.  Franke.  Robert  R. 

Bassett,  Kenneth  W.  Fryer.  Steven  F. 
Baumgardner,  John  R.Gordon.  John  A. 
Bell.  Pmnk  E..  Ill  Greenwood,  Darryl  P. 

Bender,  Steven  R.  Griffln,  Calvin  A 

Berry,  Alan,  L.  Grimm,  Andrew  D. 

Bethart,  Edgar  J.,  Jr.     Hagemann,  Robert  A. 
Brandt,  Stephen  D.        Hahney,  Thomas  M. 
Brauburger,  George       Hansen,  Richard  L. 

H.,  Jr.  Hanushek,  Kenneth  P. 

Brauner,  Lonnie.  Jr.      Harmon,  Norman  D. 
Breuder,  Andrew  J.        Hays.  Robert  L. 
Bridal,  Donald  D.  Heeren,  Jerome  D. 

Broomall,  Vernon  H.,    Hengstenberg,  James 

Jr.  D. 

Buquor,  Anthony  P.      Hiner.  George  E. 
Burkhead,  Charles  E.    HotT.  Harlan  F. 
Caldwell,  Hartley  M.,     Hoffman.  George  H. 

Ill  Inhofe,  Douglas  L. 

Campbell,  John  R.,  n   Innes.  Richard  G, 
Carlson,  Randall  D.       Jackson.  Charles  H. 
Carroll,  Gerard  P.  James,  Daniel,  in 

Chatmon,  Albert  I.         James.  Richard  R 
Chema.  Thomas  V.         Jessup.  Edwin  H. 
Clements,  Donald  P.      Johi.son.  Hubert  O.. 
Cobb,  William  P.  HI 

Coneybeer,  Thomas  R.  Jollle.  William  B. 
Copeland,  Larry  J,         Jones.  Allen  A. 
Cotney,  Arnold  D.,  Ill  Kelley,  Chester  T, 
Damlanl,  Arts  E.  Kelly,  John  W.,  Jr, 

Davenjwrt,  George  R.  Klhle,  Lowell  E, 
Dayley,  George  W.  Kipp,  Ronald  C. 

Deaton,  Roland  E.,  Jr.  Knod,  Edward  M.,  Jr. 


Korn.  Stephen  C. 
Kuebler.  Daniel  E 
Laakman.  Henry  E. 
Lecroix.  Charles  D 
Loflin.  Thomas  G, 
Lohr.  Douglas  D, 
Lymburner,  Francis  C 
Makranczy,  Theodore 

A. 
Mallory,  Lawrence  H 
Martin,  Marvin  L. 
Mateja.  Alan  P. 
M:  ttlif -A-s,  William  M 
McAtee,  Edgar  F  .  Jr. 
McCabe.  .Scott  P. 
McGregor,  Quentin  J 
McMananiy.  Tliomas 

J 
McNutt.  James  A. 
Meadows.  Robert  J. 
Melzer,  Liiurence  S. 
.Mertf  n.  Donald  H,,  Jr. 
Metz.  Alfred  P. 
Meyer,  Robert  J. 
Miller,  John  F..  Jr. 
Miller,  Kenneth  C. 
MitzlafT,  David  E. 
Moody,  Gerald  B. 
Morrison,  Patrick  L. 
Moss,  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Murray,  James  P. 
Muskus,  Brian  P. 
Myers,  Charles  R. 
Myers,  Jeffrey  V. 
Nazarlo,  Alexis 
Neff,  Peter  S. 
Negro,  James  E. 
Nelli,  Lee  V. 
Noone.  James  J..  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Michael  J. 
Orbin,  Earl  M..  Jr. 
Ouellette,  William  P. 
Owendoff.  James  M. 
Padgett,  Garland  W., 

Jr. 
P.a.rks,  Roger  E. 
Payne.  Rodney  M. 
Pinkovsky,  Dennis  D. 
Pipes.  Lloyd  D. 
Porter,  Lynn  W. 
Porter,  Murrell  D. 
Potts.  Walter  H. 
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Rainey,  Ronald  L. 
Rasmussen.  Ronald  R. 
Rhelnberger,  Michael 

L. 
Rhoads.  Harold  S. 
Rlener,  Kenneth  D. 
Riley,  Janies  L. 
Roth.  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
Rumple.  Paul  W. 
Ru.ssell.  Glenn  B, 
.Savage.  D.>nald  M. 
Sawyer.  David  A. 
Schiefelbein,  Lester 

W..  Jr. 
Schlegel.  Mark  O. 
Schummers.  John  H. 
Scoville.  Paul  A 
Sherer.  Jack  H. 
Shore,  John  W. 
Smith,  Joe  H 
Smith.  LawTtnce  A. 
Smith.  Ronald  L. 
Potts.  Walter  H. 
Sousley,  Lester  D. 
Springer,  Barry  R. 
Stevener.  Ralph  .'\. 
Stirling.  Charles  P. 
Stone.  Edward  E. 
Stone.  Robert  L. 
Stragand.  William  E. 
Stump,  Thomas  K. 
Swanson.  Charles  K. 
Taylor,  Richard  C. 
Thetsen,  George  P. 
Thomas,  John  C. 
Thomson,  Michael  A. 
Thrallkill.  Larry  T. 
Turner,  Philip  R. 
Turner,  Ronald  L. 
Umemoto.  Ernst  M. 
■V'anhorn.  James  D, 
Vanklrk.  James  W. 
Weber,  Nelson  J. 
West.  Virgil  A..  Jr. 
Westbrook.  James  G,. 

Jr. 
Williams.  Richard  K. 
Wilson,  Jack  L, 
Wylle,  Carl  P.,  Jr. 
Yoshida,  Roland  S. 
Zimmerman,  Carl  T. 
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Gamblers  Make  a  Gain 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  sorTH  Carolina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  continues  to  hand 
down  decisions  wliich  tend  to  protect 
known  criminals  at  the  expense  of 
.society.  In  an  editorial  published  in  the 
State.  Columbia.  S.C,  on  February  6, 
1968.  the  editor  expresses  his  desire  that 
American  businessmen  would  receive  as 
good  treatment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  vast  array  of  admin- 
istrative laws  and  procedures  as  the 
criminal  receives  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  editorial  quotes  from  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Lowell  B.  Mason,  a  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  published  in  Nation's  Business, 
in  which  he  said: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  .nterpretations  of  our  Bill  of  Rights 
Inclined    many    thoughtful    citizens    to   the 


growing  opinion  that  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens  have  been  subordinated  to  those  of 
criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gamblers  Make   a  Gain 

By  a  7-1  decision,  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
has  "invalidated  laws  requiring  gamblers  to 
register  and  to  pay  special  taxes.  Thus,  again, 
organized  crime  has  been  given  a  bit  of  a 
boost. 

Lowell  B.  Mason,  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  declares  in  Na- 
tion's Business  that  criminals  are  being  given 
better  breaks  these  days  than  ordinary 
businessmen. 

"There  Is  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "that  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  interpretations  of  our 
Bill  ol  Rights  incline  many  thoughtful  citi- 
zens to  the  growing  opinion  that  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  those  of  criminals." 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  maintains  that  if 
gamblers  obey  laws  requiring  them  to  regis- 
ter, they  provide  evidence  that  could  lead  to 
their  own  prosecution.  Thus,  In  view  of  the 


Fifth  Amendment  guarantee  against  self- 
incrimination,  gamblers  need  i.o  longer  regis- 
ter or  pay  special  taxes  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"Lowell  Mason  asks;  Why  should  those  who 
take  in  S40  billion  annually,  legally  or  seml- 
legally,  pav  no  taxes  on  their  take  .ind  get 
better  treatment  (generally)  than  business- 
men who  are  the  government's  main  source 
of  income? 

•  Tlie  Government  practices  what  it  does 
not   preach.   It   practices   discrimination   .   .   . 

"For  businessmen  there  is  no  freedom  from 
Inquisition,  a  presumption  of  innocence  until 
thev  are  proved  guilty  by  a  preponderance  of 
evidence,  a  trial  before  an  impartial  judge 
and  a  Jury  .   .   . 

"When  a  businessman  comes  to  trial  (be- 
fore the  commissioners  of  some  federal  agen- 
cies) ,  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  time  proving 
his  guilt  by  a  greater  weight  of  the  evidence. 
The  comnilssioners,  having  originally  pre- 
pared the  charges  against  him,  apparently  in- 
stinctively sense  whether  or  not  the  man  Is 
guilty.  AH  that  the  administrative  law  re- 
quires is  lor  them  to  put  some  evidence  In  the 
record  or.  if  there  is  no  evidence,  at  least  some 
inferences  upon  which  guilt  may  rest,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  interfere  with  their 
Judgment." 

These  are  startling  words  from  a  man  who 
has  served  in  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive  branches,    and   at   national,   state,   and 
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'.oral    leveta    of    (fovernmen*;     MaaOli    OMTCly 

winrg  to  know  If  government  will  taPMt  bual- 
nesBmen  with  the  same  cunsideratlon  It  gives 

to  clPi'.;aen.<i  of  'he   inderwnr'.d 
We  tend  to  have  our  doubts. 


Major  Cities  and  Small  Towns  Participate 
in  Vital  Planning  Pro^rami  of  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

r.V  THE  HOr^E  OF  REPRE.--ENTAriVES 
Monday.  Ft-bruary  19.  1968 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  Hou-sin?  and  Urban 
Development  :n  a  recent  report  outlined 
the  importance  of  it.s  planning  proKram 
to  cities  and  communities  of  all  size.s — 
includinK  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 
50  000  population  which  received  680  of 
874  plann;:^  grants  approved  In  fiscal 
year  1967 

In  dollar  volume  these  680  grants 
totaled  $13  9  million  of  $31  million  This 
IS  certainly  an  excellent  report  and  re- 
flects tfrowinsf  recognition  bv  HUD  and 
Secretary  Weaver  of  the  Importance  of 
small  town  Improvement  and  develop- 
ment to  the  solution  of  r.atlonal  prob- 
lems— including  urban  problems 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  re- 
port and  Its  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  .■\.merican  people  I  place  it  in 
fhe  Record,  as  follows; 

Ht'D   Grants    Hfip   Ci'MM'.vmES    Plan 

PtTfRE    DrVEI.OPMENT 

To  help  communities  with  intense  pUn- 
rang;  needs  but  inadequate  Dudgets.  the  US. 
Department  of  Houstn*  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment made  874  grants  for  comprehensive 
urb.m  planning  totaling  more  than  J31  mil- 
lion dunr.g  tl<.M     ve.ir  1967 

From  .issisung  toriiaclu-ravageii  Belmond. 
Iowa,  plan  its  retirth.  to  increasing  employ- 
ment, health  and  educational  opportunities 
in  i  60-countv  area  of  the  chronically  de- 
pressed cer.trri!  .Appalachla  area.  HL'D's 
Urban  Planning  .■Vssl.stance  Program  ;s  pro- 
viding a  key  f.ictor  in  the  sound  develop- 
ment  of    t.^e    nation's    urt>ani2;:ng   areas 

Popularly  Icaown  as  the  "701  Program" 
because  It  Is  authorize*!  bv  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  .\c'.  A  1964.  the  Urban  Planning 
.Assistance  Proijram  Is  aUmlnlstered  by 
HUD'S  Olflce  'jt  Metropolitan  Development 
Since  its  inception,  the  program  has  assisted 
o-.er  3  390  planninic  projects  wit.h  grants 
valued  at  »143  9   million. 

Each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  participated  In  the  program 
during  t.".e  rlx- il  year  Just  ended  Illinois 
revei'.ed  the  greatest  numter  of  701  grants 
85,  while  New  York  was  awarded  the  largest 
dollar    amount — $3  052  886 

Small  areas  received  'he  largest  total  dol- 
lar amount  In  '701  '  .assistance  In  flscal  1967 
Cities  and  towas  of  under  50.000  population 
received  680  planning  grants  valued  at 
$13  9  million  out  of  the  874  grants  approved. 
Charles  M  Haar,  .Assistant  Secreury  for 
Metropolitan  Development.  stresses  the 
growing  ne«d  for  area-wide  planning  In 
rapidly  expanding  urban  regions,  including 
smaller  com-mumtles 

"In  the  years  ;u.st  ahead  u.-ba:i  growth  will 
touch  and  change  the  11'.  es  jf  most  of  our 
citizens.  Win  It  prove  a  change  for  the  bet- 
t«r' 

The   choice    facing    our    communities    Is 
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clear  undirected  urban  -iprawl  or  orderlv 
growth  and  development  tigllnes.«;  waste, 
.ind  decay  or  con.structlve  use  of  the  land. 
Bv  developing  their  own  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, local  agencies  are  taking  the  Initiative 
m  providing  an  urban  pnvironrner.t  that  will 
expand  ratlier  than  limit  the  horizons  of  the 
good  life.'" 

Mr  Haar  noted  that  Congress  has  m.ide 
the  comprehensive  planning  approach  a  pre- 
requisite to  eligibility  for  grants  under  Ferl- 
eral  program.s  fur  water  .md  sewer  facilities, 
npen  space  and  beautlftcatton,  urban  re- 
newal, .idiances  for  public  works  pKinnlng, 
neighborhood  facilities  piiblic  housing,  and 
urban  ma.ss  tr:^nslt  a-sslstiincp 

Federal  grants  under  the  Urban  Planning 
Asslsf.ance  Program  usually  rover  \xp  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  projects  They  are 
supplemented  by  funds  from  the  localities, 
which  are  responsible  for  developing  the 
plnns. 

SECTION     TO  I      .\IDS     S.MALL     COMMV.NtTUlS 

-Small  towiis  and  large  metropolltjin  areas 
Ulke  have  received  as.sistance  under  the  pro- 
gram in  rhe  p.tsi  rtscal  vear  Pur  example,  the 
iOO  residents  of  tinv  Seabrook.  re.\as  outside 
Houston,  were  concerned  about  uncontrolled 
growth  alter  a  .VAS.A  Insudljitlon  becume 
a  close  neighbor  .A  il7  580  erant  will  enable 
Seabrook  to  make  comprehensive  plans  lor 
land  use  tralflc  control  public  faculties,  and 
lonR-range  capital  Improvements  consistent 
with  Its  exp>ected  future  growth. 

-At  the  other  ond  or  the  sc.Ue.  the  Trl-State 
Region  if  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut, with  a  population  of  17  million.  Is 
jointly  unileruikmg  int^rstaie  comprelienslve 
planning  with  specific  emphasis  on  traaspor- 
r_iMon  plannlnir  It  received  a  $915,333  grant 
m  l';»«>7  to  ci'iuuiue  planning  .ictlvltles  lor  a 
project  which  also  Is  being  funded  jointly  by 
HUD'S  Urban  .Mass  Transportation  Program 
and  the  Bureau  or  Public  Roads. 

More  than  412.5  million  went  to  146  metro- 
politan and  urtan  regional  planning  agencies, 
including  such  citie.s  as  Boston,  Chicago. 
Tulsa.  K..nsas  City.  Mobile.  San  Diego,  and 
the  Houaton-Galveston  area. 

AREAWTDE    AND   STATrWIDE   PI  ANNtNC 

.An  example  of  .irea-wide  metropolitan 
planning  assisted  by  the  701  program  ;s  the 
Pupet  Sound  Governmenta:  Conference  Proj- 
ect, funded  in  p.irt  bv  a  860.520  grant  from 
HUD  Land  use  problems  have  recently  been 
magnified  in  the  .irea  due  'o  a  great  increase 
In  population  The  project  will  comprise  a 
four-county  area.  Including  the  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  It  will  provide  for  in- 
tegration of  past  and  present  regional  plan- 
ning efforts,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
transportation  .ind  water  and  sewer  facilities 
provision. 

Statewide  planning  w,is  encouraged  in  J7 
States  by  grants  totaling  $4  5  million.  .Among 
these  grants  was  the  first  made  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  'ARC)  to 
launch  a  pl.mning  program  which  will  be  a 
first  step  toward  improving  living  standards, 
increasing  employment  opportunities,  and 
bettering  health  and  educational  facJUtles  .n 
a  60-county  area  of  chronically  depressed 
central  Appalachla 

With  the  help  of  8502.205  In  HUD  plan- 
ning funds,  the  .ARC  -a-iU  prepare  a  regional 
urban  development  plan  and  action  program 
and  special  studies  for  Individual  States 
which  wU!  concentrate  on  relating  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region  to  the  needs 
^l  Us  1  534.565  resident/! 

The  project,  which  in  Its  final  scope  will 
encompass  t.he  12-siate  Appalachian  region. 
initially  will  affect  an  .area  extendlne  along 
the  Cumberland  Plateau  and  including  parts 
of  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  We.«t 
Virginia 

OTHER    701    HELP 

Also  receiving  701  grants  in  the  past  fis- 
cal year  were  ofHclally  designated  disaster 
areas  and  Indian  reservations. 


February  19,  1908 

Belmond,  Iowa  population  2.500.  was  de- 
clared a  dlsa.'.ter  .u-ea  after  a  tornado  ripped 
through  the  town,  claiming  a  number  .f 
lives.  85  percent  of  the  business  district,  niid 
more  than  260  homes  A  grant  of  $11,386  will 
help  develop  critically  needed  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  rebuilding  the  north  centr.il 
Iowa  community 

Isleta  Pueblo,  an  Indian  reservation  in 
New  .Mexico  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 850.  will  benefit  from  an  Urban  Plan- 
ning -Assistance  grant  of  $23,754  made  during 
the  last  flscal  year  to  help  the  tribe  .inalyze 
the  resources  and  population  characteristics 
of  their  reservation.  It  will  help  flnance 
preparation  of  plans  for  major  land  uses; 
new  streets;  community  facilities,  such  as 
parks  schools  and  public  biiUdint's;  .-.nd  for 
a  ptibllc  improvements  program  and  long- 
rance  tl'-.cal  pl.^ns  for  development.  The  studv 
will  consider  the  impact  of  the  neiirby  and 
rapidly  developing  .Albuqucrqtie  metropolitan 
area  on  Isleta's  future. 

PLANNING   fOR    1U70   CEWSUS 

The  kind  .ind  finality  of  Inforniatlon  about 
urban  populations  obtiUned  In  the  census  is 
of  vital  importance  to  planning  agencies. 
"People-orlcnted"  planning  by  the  Metro- 
politan W.ishlngton.  DC  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments Is  being  given  a  boost  by  a  $32,338 
grant  which  will  partially  fund  advance 
preparation  for  the  1970  census  Other  metro- 
politan areas  receiving  701  .isslstance  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  1970  census  are 
Minneapolis-3t.  Paul,  .Atlanta  Baltimore  and 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg. 

URBAN   PLANNING  ASSISTANCE.  FISCAL  YEAR   1967 

lOolUr  amounts,  bv  Slate,  leserved  on  basis  ot  total  «stiniat°d 
protect  costs! 
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Arizona 
Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado 

98.399 

242,618 

2, 937, 244 

177.691 

Connecticut 

Delaware                                .     .-..». 

782.285 
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Strip  Mining  in  Kentucky 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN    rHE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 
.1/0 71  da.!;.  February  19,  1968 

Mr,  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  may  have  read  the 
recent  Life  magazine  article  on  strip 
mining  in  Kentucky,  Unfortunately,  the 
magazine  failed  to  present  a  balanced 
iiicture  of  the  situation  by  Ignoring  the 
progress  being  made  in  Kentucky's 
inined-land  reclamation  program. 

Kentucky's  new  Governor,  Hon.  Louie 
B.  Nunn,  recently  put  the  situation  into 
bf  tter  perspective  during  remarks  at  the 
Louisville  conservation  rally,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  comments  be 
!)rinted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob,iectlon,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RrM.\RKS  OF  Hon.  LotnE  B.  Nunn,  Governor 

<<y     KE.NTfCKV.     AT     .\    CONSERVATION    RALLY 

Honoring       F"RMfr       Gov.       Edward      T, 

liP.EATUlTT,     LonSVIU-E,     KV,,    FEBRUARY     13, 

l!t68 

Governor  Breathitt.  Secretary  Udall,  edi- 
tors of  Outdoor  Life,  and  fellow  conserva- 
tionists of  Kentucky,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  tribute  to  Gov.  Breathitt 
lor  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  land  conservation  :n  Kentucky, 

Gov.  Breathitt  has  cert^ainly  advanced  this 
worthy  cause  And  let  me  iissure  you  that 
under  his  .successor's  .Administration  In 
Frankfort,  it  will  continue  to  be  advanced 
in  the  years  ahead. 

A  great  deal  nas  been  done — and  remains 
to  be  done — concerning  land  conservation  in 
our  state.  Yet  I  know  that  Gov.  Breathitt 
and  I  can  concur  In  the  bipartisan  opinion 
that  we  Kentucklans  have  much  to  be  proud 
of  liy  way  of  natural  resources  and  Ijeautlful 
laiitisc-Tpe 

Thus,  despite  the  one-sided,  distorted 
recent  Life  magazine  article  regarding  strip 
mining  in  Kentucky,  let  me  say  that  the 
Bluegrass  State  still  lives  up  to  Its  worldwide 
reputation  as  the  Bluegrass  State.  In  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  we  Intend  to  keep  our 
state's  landscape  a  sotirce  of  beauty  and  en- 
Jov-ment  for  native  Kentucklans  and  for  the 
many  thousands  of  visitors  who  vacation 
here  each  year. 

In  t.his  regard.  I  recently  received  a  dis- 
turbing letter  from  a  resident  of  the  town 
of  Republic.  Missouri.  The  author  of  this  let- 
ter. Mr.  J.  M.  Kemp,  wrote  me  as  follows i 

"Republic.  Mo, 

"DrAR  GovFRNOsi  My  family  and  I  had  in- 
tended to  vacation  in  the  Camberland  Moun- 
tains region  of  Kentucky  this  summer.  How- 
ever, after  reading  the  Jan,  12  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  I  seriously  doubt  if  we  will  be 
there 

T  have  no  intention  of  driving  700  miles  to 
see  a  landscape  destroyed  forever  by  a  few 
fast-buck  operators.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
you  and  your  legislature  can  tolerate  It. 
"Slncerelv. 

"J.  M.  Kemp," 

I  can  think  of  no  better  place  or  time  for 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky  to  respond  to  such 
a  letter  than  here-and-:iow.  on  occasion 
when  we  are  taking  note  of  the  mlned-land 
reclamation  progress  being  made  in  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  therefore  framing  my  brief  re- 
marks tonight  in  terms  of  an  open  letter  to 
Mr.  Kemp. 

This,  then,  ;s  my  reply  to  Mr.  Kemp,  mailed 
today : 

•  Dear  Mr.  Kemp:  As  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  the  misleading 
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impression  you  have  been  given  by  the  LIFE 
magazine  article  on  Kentucky  strip  mining. 
1  am  especially  concerned  that,  as  one  result 
of  this  article,  you  and  your  family  are  can- 
celling plans  to  visit  our  state  this  summer. 

"Having  read  the  Life  article,  I  can  appre- 
ciate how  someone  who  did  not  know  about 
the  progress  our  state  is  making  in  the  field 
of  mined-land  reclamation  nalght  Jump  to  a 
one-sided  conclusion  on  the  subject.  For. 
indeed,  although  the  Life  article  does  present 
certain  facts  on  Kentucky  strip  mine  recla- 
mation, the  total  picture  It  presented  was 
that  of  the  destructive  exception  rather  than 
the  constructive  rule  of  the  case, 

"In  Its  editorial  preference  for  the  sensa- 
tional. Life  did  liot  emphasize  the  fact  that 
last  year,  in  1967.  although  Kentucky  strip 
miners  dlstiubed  12,000  acres  of  land,  they 
reclaimed  14.000. 

"It  did  not  adequately  report  that  In  the 
past  20  years,  the  Kentucky  Reclamation 
Association  has  planted  over  25  million  trees 
and  more  than  700.000  game  food  and  cover 
plants;  and  that  during  the  past  decade  the 
Kentucky  Reclamation  .Association  has  re- 
leased over  6,000  game  birds  and  340.000  flsh 
on  strip  mined  land,  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
state. 

"Moreover,  under  the  new  Kentucky  .strip 
mine  reclamation  law,  responsible  strip  mine 
operators  are  cooperating  m  making  long- 
range  plans  to  reclaim  disturbed  mined  lands. 
"No,  Mr.  Kemp,  Kentucky  is  not  .is  Life 
would  have  you  believe,  'a  landi^ape  de- 
stroyed forever  by  a  few  fast-buck  operators.' 
The  enclosed  material,  which  has  been  spe- 
cially prepared  by  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  will  give  you  and  your 
family  a  more  balanced  picture  of  the  Ken- 
tucky strip  land  reclamation  scene. 

"Yet.  coming  as  you  do  from  the  'Show 
Me'  State  of  Missouri.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  and  your  faxnily  wotild  want  to  see 
for  yourself  what  Life's  writers  and  photog- 
raphers omitted. 

"Therefore,  as  Governor  of  Kentucky,  I  am 
extending  you  and  your  family  my  personal 
invitation  to  visit  our  state  this  siunmer  as 
our  guest,  at  our  expense.  I  have  ir.£tructed 
Conamissloner  of  Public  Information  Jim 
Host  to  contact  you  to  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  f  uch  a  visit. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  see  the  other 
Side  of  our  scenic  Kentucky  story,  in  order 
to  reach  a  more  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  our  state's  continuing  concern  and 
efforts  In  the  field  of  land  conservation  and 
reclamation. 

"With  best  regards,  I  am, 
"Sincerely, 

"Louis  B.  Nunn. 

I  hope  the  Kemp  family  of  Republic,  Mis- 
souri, accepts  this  Invitation.  We  want  the 
people  of  our  country  to  see  the  accurate, 
complete  and  balanced  picture  of  our  state's 
landscape.  The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources material  we  have  prepared  will  be 
widely  disseminated  to  achieve  this  end. 

Kentucky  remains  a  beautiful  place  to 
live — and  beautiful  place  to  visit.  -And  the 
award  being  given  here  this  evening  is  proof 
of  the  fact  that  Governor  Breathitt  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  keeping  it  that 
way. 


"Oui;  Nation's  Deteriorating  Cities" 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  our  Nation's  deteriorating  cities 
is  one  that  compels  the  attention  of  all 
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citizens  interested  in  maintaining  our 
.society.  I  do  not  believe  I  overstate  the 
case  when  I  suggest  that  the  ver>-  struc- 
ture of  our  free  society  is  threatened  as 
It  never  has  been  before,  by  the  tragedy 
occurring  in  our  great  cities. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  advanced 
as  solutions  to  that  problem.  Among 
them  is  a  new  and  exciting  concept  pro- 
posed by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr, 
Daniel  W.  Cook,  of  Urban  Development 
.'Analysts,  entitled  "New  Metropolises,"  I 
include  his  proposal  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks; 

New    Metropolises:    Building    Tomorrow's 
Cities    in    California's    Hinterlands 
(By  Thor  N>-man) 
The  American  Dream  Is  floundering  amidst 
the  uncertain  foundations  and  the  teetering 
skylines   of   our   major    cities.   For   most   of 
these  metropolises  are  rife  with  the  manu- 
factured  pestilences   ol    a   contrived   civiliza- 
tion that  continue  to  Infest  and  impoverish 
the    mind,    the   streets,    the    landscape,    the 
very  breath  of  life — and  the  mad  mobs  spoil- 
ing to  put  it  all  to  the  torch. 

California  is  scarcely  the  terminal  point 
lor  this  "Dream";  if  anything,  here's  where 
It's  beginning  all  over  again  every  day.  The 
California  metropolis  is  a  species  by  itself, 
and  the  exurbla  it  has  spawned  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  get  even  a  whiff  of  the  wilder- 
nesses .md  hinterlands  that  still  abound  lot 
hundreds  of  miles  in  practically  every  direc- 
tion, as  when  the  Dream  was  young  and  the 
West  was   wild. 

And  that's  the  Hope  California  can  re- 
trieve out  of  the  Scourge  that  cities  have 
become  elsewhere.  The  Space  Age  reels  off 
tkj-ward.  but  CaUfornla  can  spread  out  con- 
trariwise, through  thick  and  thin.  There  are 
m  this  state  something  like  11  million  acres 
of  vacant  federal  public  domain  land,  aside 
irom  all  privately-owned  land,  that  con- 
ceivably could  be  used  for  urban  land 
development, 

Tiie  question  :s.  .-re  we  n^'iU'A  t-o  wait 
for  exurbia  to  gradually  eat  its  way  out 
into  the  back  country  and  [>erpetuate  the 
Scourge  and  its  ^ame  oki  mistakes  ad  m- 
nnitum — or  will  we  build —  Dream  Cities" 
on  the  bedrock  of  that  Hope,  where  hori- 
zons still  bend  with  the  i:kv'' 

If  tius  seems  uiopian,  bO  was  California 
With  the  onslaught  of  the  ■49erE  and  in  the 
cnsums  land  rush  when  the  devil  did  not 
take  tlie  iiindinost.  The  biggest  land  grabs 
inturally  occurred  at  the  confluence  i-'f  nv- 
(•rs  and  ot  natural  seaports  that  stood  in 
closest  ijro.ximity  "o  crood  larmland  and  nat- 
ural mineral  deposits.  For  many  decades 
the  economy  was  keyed  to  these  prime  ceii- 
ters  and  to  the  use  of  manual  labor,  with 
farm  workers  carrying  much  of  the  load.  To- 
day, the  non-human  share  of  the  basic  pro- 
duction industries  bears  the  largest  burden 
of  that  work  load,  with  increasingly  more 
people  employed  in  goverrunent.  trades,  serv- 
ices or  distribution,  and  only  four  percent 
of  the  work  force  in  agriculture. 

.And  now  the  plot  thickens,  for  lust  as 
masses  of  people  thicken  in  whorling  spirals 
iiround  and  away  from  our  central  cities, 
so  the  basic  machinery  of  the  economy  need 
no  longer  be  fitted  as  before  into  the  same 
old  matrix  of  the  city-suburban  complex, 
and  its  dispersal  automatically  attracts  the 
influx  of  humanly  adapted  (service-trade- 
govemment)  industries  in  Its  wake,  where- 
ever  It  goes.  The  tremendous  growth  and 
dispersal  of  the  (non-htunan)  basic  pro- 
duction industries  has  split  up  the  com- 
plex Into  many  separate  self-contained 
economies  that  no  longer  function  as  a  sin- 
gle. Interdependent  unit,  though  trapped  in 
the  same  tightening  and  enveloping  web 
of  urban  sprawl. 

It's  possible  then    lo  see  how  whole  new 
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futures  can  result  Just  from  this  shift  Ln 
the  underlying  foundation  of  our  uves  But 
are  we  rp;uly  to  lAKe  ;he  «rea:  pioneerlu^ 
leap  out  Into  the  next — probably  last — 
great  American  frontier,  and  bulk!  up  a 
whole  new  itlnd  i>f  urbane  culture  on  now- 
vacant  hlnt«>r;ands — make  it  worlc.  pay  for 
itself,    and    serve    the    common    good' 

That's  just  what  is  envuioned  by  Daniel 
W  Cwik.  a  planner  with  Daniel,  Mann.  John- 
son and  Mendenhall,  in  Redwood  City  He 
has  pmpt'inted  100  such  hinterland  sites 
throughiiut  the  country  'Jiat  fould  be  used 
for  building  cities  he  calls  "CosmopoUses." 
each  housing  anywhere  from  one  to  three 
million  people  on  100,000  acres  of  land. 
Twenty  of  these  could  be  located  In  Cali- 
fornia: the  first,  according  to  his  plan, 
would  be  built  on  a  Tehama  County  site 
about  175  miles  n'lrtheast  of  San  Francisco 
In    the    Sacramento    Valley 

In  terms  of  our  present-day  perspectives, 
this  all-enibracmg  plan  appears  to  have  two 
main   advant-iges 

( 1 )  It  would  offer  Immense  new  economic 
growth  opportunities  while  absorbing  about 
half  the  projected  60-year  U  3  population 
Increase,  and  still  allow  for  a  healthy  growth 
rate  In  existing  cities.  In  so  doing  it  would 
offer  a  whole  new  set  of  alternatives  to  urban 
regional  planning  policies-  now  being  sought 
and  programmed  for  the  flrst  time  in  Cali- 
fornia history  on  state-community  levels — 
to  relieve  urban  areas  of  some  of  their  mu- 
tual problems,  many  of  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  satisfactorily  resolved  within  the 
present  limits  of  their  financial  and  growth 
capabilities  ( and  certainly  much  less  so  In 
the  vears  ahead ) 

2i  .\.^  now  proposed.  It  would  allow 
masses  of  "common  people"  to  personally  in- 
volve themselves  In,  and  contribute  their 
share  to.  the  development  of  such  economic 
growth  opportunities  This  would  be  on  a 
scale  and  In  a  manner  that  has  not  been 
envisioned  In  this  country  since  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1870,  which 
opened  up  the  West  and  California  to  so 
many  settlers  and  precipitated  so  much  of 
1*3  ensuing  Jevelopment  and  prosperity 

Cook's  plan  then  ties  In  with  the  present- 
day  momentum  cf  forces  moving  the  econ- 
r.:'-'  i.Tl  itT^ctlr.k  i';';es  :;r.cl  'hc:r  ''itii'^nry 
and  governments:  and  It  would  seek  to  re- 
capture what  he  calls  the  essence  of  the 
.American  Dream,  which  has  enabled  .Ameri- 
cans to  share  much  more  individually  In 
their  country's  opportunities. 
How  would  he  bring  this  about? 
First,  there  would  be  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Urban  Policy  to  help  facilitate  forma- 
tion of  such  new  cltv  developments.  Includ- 
ing eventual  use  in  the  West  of  178  million 
acres  of  unused  and  vacant  federal  public 
'lomaln  land.  Each  Cosmopolis  would  be 
launched  with  the  formation  jf  a  quasi- 
public  Urban  Development  Corporation 
which  would  acquire  the  land  Cook  proposes 
that  a  consortium  of  local,  regional  and 
I  largo  national  business  Industrial  corpo- 
rations could  be  organized  to  establish  the 
necessary  Industries. 

NEW  TYPE  OF  HOMESTEADING  f  i  iR  i.M.MON 

FOLK" 

A  proposed  new  Urban  Homestead  Land- 
grant  would  oifer  something  uj  the  same  op- 
portuniues  included  in  the  original  Home- 
stead Act  wluch  graiited  free  160-acre  parcels 
of  land  to  anyone  who  would  settle  .ind  ouit;- 
vale  the  same. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  free  home 
and  property  sites  would  be  oifered  to  those 
Cosmopolites  that  build  on  such  sites,  with 
the  requirement  tiiat  thoy  comply  with  the 
city's  architectural  and  landscaping  stand- 
ards. 

HomeSite  buyers  would  be  entitled  to  cer- 
tain tax  advantages — and  special  fluancing- 
mortgage  rtnandng  benefits.  FHA-stylfr— as 
would  md'.istries  and  businesses  locating  in 
cities. 
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Homesteaders  could  Join  in  all  sorts  of 
Joint  housing  ventures — in  the  fi  rm  of  con- 
dominiums or  cix.peratlves  eti  — and  coop- 
eratively organized  business  ventures  might 
also  thrive  well  under  the  circumstances 

All  this  could  create  many  more  new  prop- 
erty owners,  jobs  und  entrepreneurial  op- 
portunities for  people  that  may  feel  stymied 
by  existing  conditions  In  our  urban  envlron- 
menta. 

Cook  notes  that  Big  rio\ernment  and  Big 
Business  directly  account  tor  about  80  per- 
cent of  all  Jobs,  and  that  nearly  70  {>erceiu 
of  all  production  activity  of  the  U.S  Is  lodged 
In  the  top  500  corporations  He  sees  his  plan 
a«  a  means  to  restructiu-e  the  economy.  In- 
crease Individual  entrepreneurial  parth-lpa- 
tlon  In  it  down  to  lower  Income  levels,  tJiunge 
the  geographical  dlspersLm  pattern  of  iii- 
tlustry.  population  and  transportation,  and 
adapt  production  to  market  lu-eas  rather 
than  keeping  it  tied  tu  natural  resource  de- 
posits or  cheap  transportation  areas  It  would 
also  offer  slgnlHcant  new  opportunities  for 
private  developers  and  builders  i.s  well  its 
ior  architects  and  planners  to  .shape  up  whole 
new  urban  environments  scarcely  yet  imag- 
ined. 

The  In'e'tnient  r  ist  for  .i  Cosmopolis  o: 
1  000  000  persons  would  be  .something  like 
*10  billion:  for  100  su-^li.  the  cost  would  still 
be  from  four  to  five  tlmeR  less  than  offlclallv 
fsiimated  to  build  or  rebuild  prr.^'.ent  cities 
ip  to  the  turn  of  the  cen'ury.  Cook  sMd 

Two  US  senator!  -nnd  varlou.s  Cnllfor- 
nians  in  high  pmfessii.nal  positions — are 
backing  his  propos.Tl  while  several  top-notch 
planners  throughout  'he  US  have  frequent- 
ly endorsed  the  general  idea  of  new  cltv  build- 
ing outside  existing  urban  environs.  Senator 
Fr.mk  Moss.  Utah,  said  lie  pl'in.";  to  rtlscus.« 
Cock's  Idea  .in  the  Hoor  of  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  Introduce  a  hlU  tn  expand  Pwleral 
power  to  make  public  domain  lands  avail- 
able for  building  of  ritles 

How  would  the  Dream  City  look'' 
Cook  =ees  it  coinpos.-d  of  villu'-e-slzod  com- 
munities. e:icii  M-parated  from  others  by 
I)irks,  gardt-n.s.  rroves  and  working  farms 
Automobile  tr.ifTic  would  be  i-ompletely  .sep- 
arated from  a  network  of  neighborhood  paths 
'I! tended  for  strolling  .ind  cvrllng.  Travel 
:rom  these  neighborhoods  to  the  opntr:il  city 
core  could  be  uone  in  10  minutes,  he  said. 
Downtown  buildings  and  high-rife  apart- 
rnenf-s  would  be  separated  by  parks  and 
p'azis  with  fountains  and  flowers.  The 
periphery  of  i  ^  circle-type  i  city  would  be 
comp.  ised  of  industrial  parks. 

It  would  be  1  city  without  congestion, 
smog,  slums  md  ghettos.  And  it  would  more 
nearlv  put  the  American  Dream  and  the 
U  ■^.  metropolis  into  tlie  context  of  t!ie  2!st 
Centurv 


Indian   Culture — Indian   Education 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

.If    WYOMI.NG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  HANSEN  Many  Senators.  Mr 
Prpsident.  arc  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  problem.s  and  inadequacies  in 
the  education  which  is  provided  for 
American  Indians. 

The  Commit t'  e  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  ha.s 
a  direct  interest  in  these  rtifRciiU,  often 
tragic  problem.s 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  auw  holdinj;  hearing's  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  kirappliiu;  with  the 
serious  problems  encuuiifered  a^,  we  at- 
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tempt  to  improve  Indian  education  for 
tiiose  who  live  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation. 

One  of  the  mo.-^t  dilficult  problems,  of 
course,  is  that  faced  by  younii  Indians 
when  they  come  lace  to  faco,  in  public 
.scliools.  with  a  different  and  .somewhat 
alien  cult  in  e  .•\s  tlie  Nevada  Commission 
on  Indian  Affairs  notes: 

The  mcst  important  facts  to  take  into 
.iccount  (about  Indian  education  i  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cultur.il  dllTercnces  between  the 
.■\merlcan  way  of  llfr  and  the  several  Indi.in 
svstems  of  living. 

On  New  Year'.s  Day  the  Arizona  Re- 
public published  a  sobering  report  on  In- 
dians attendiiiEi  hieh  school  in  Phoenix. 
I  believe  this  article  vividly  under.scoies 
the  cultural  strains  which  challenge  all 
i)f  those  who  seek  to  improve  and  oxoand 
Indian  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rhi.s 
timely  article  be  |)rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeicd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indians  Vary  in  Reactions  To  High  School 
Integration 

(Editor's  Note  —About  975  young  Indians 
are  now  living  on  a  reservation"  in  the 
heart  of  Phoenix  where  they  are  all  but  cut 
oil  from  the  white  man's  world  about  ihem. 
The  youngsters  attend  the  Phoenix  Indian 
High  School,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian ;\ffalrs  at  Central  and  Indian  School. 
They  have  Integration  of  a  sort  there — 14 
different  tribes  irom  four  .^^tates  are  repre- 
sented—but the  youngsters  seldom  have 
meaningful  contact  '.vlth  young  whites.  Ne- 
groes or  Mexlcan-Amerlc.ins.  Would  these 
young  Indians  rather  go  to  school  with  teen- 
agers from  other  cultural  groups'.'  Why  or 
why  not"  With  the  cooperation  of  iNc'hool 
ofHcials.  The  Arizona  Republic  sought  to  let 
them  answer  ior  ihemselves  at  a  time  when 
a  Senate  subcommittee  is  looking  into  the 
quality  of  Indian  education.  Here  Is  a  re- 
port on  what  they  had  to  say.) 

(By  Robert  J.  Sartl) 

Indian  youngsters  are  optimistic  and  pes- 
simistic; ambitious  and  directionless:  open- 
minded  and  pre-dlsposed. 

A  few  of  them  believe  in  "The  American 
Dream:"  many  don't  and  still  others  are 
not  sure  what  it  is  Many  feel  the  dominant 
white  culture  lacks  integrity;  still,  some 
feel  they  should  emulate  it. 

The  more  "annllci^ed"  they  arc.  the  more 
do  young  Indians  want  Integrptlon.  Their 
less  accultured  peers  and  friends  couldn't 
care  less 

These  divergent  elements  in  the  thinking 
ol  teenage  Southwestern  Indians  were  given 
voice  In  a  morning  of  random  cont^-cts  at 
the  Phoenix  Indian  High  School.  In  .1  series 
'if  interviews  and  discussions,  the  voung- 
sters  showed  themselves  to  be  as  many- 
faceted  .-IS  their  white  counterparts 

"I  would  like  to  go  to  an  integrated 
school,"  volunteered  one  16-year  old  girl  in 
a  biology  class,  'then  all  cultures  would  get 
to  learn  about  each  other.  We  could  learn 
ab<jut  our  differences  .ind  learn  to  respect 
them." 

Most  of  the  girl's  classmates  seemed  to 
share  this  dreiun.  but  m  speaking  further 
she  and  they  ctst  it  m  an  u.-iexpected  light. 
Another  girl  ^ald  that  mtegratlou  could  help 
Indians  "learn  how  to  express  themselves 
better"  ;ind  a  boy  expl:.lned  that  this  meant 
that  Indians  could  more  .successfully  combat 
the     greediness  "  of  the  whites. 

The  youngsters,  reputed  to  be  reticent 
among  adult  .^nglo  strangers,  spoke  up  read- 
ily once  their  principal,  Noel  D.  Scott,  and 
their  teacher,  Charles  W.  Vlseur,  had  moved 
out  of  earshot   .Some  "f  their  prime  criticism 
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was  directed  at  the  school's  operation,  which 
they  believe  reflects  the  paternalistic  and 
restrictive  philosophy  of  the  white  society. 

Their  views  on  integration  reflected  their 
.-onvlctlon  that,  the  white  man  liad  "stolen" 
America  from  the  Indians.  As  one  boy  put  It, 
In  a  slightly  different  context,  "the  only  way 
to  beautify  America  is  to  give  it  back  to  the 
Indians." 

Similarly,  the  youngsters  were  quite  cyni- 
cal about  the  motives  for  the  War  on  Poverty. 

"They're  Just  doing  It  so  they  won't  have 
to  support  us."  was  one  explanation,  and 
"they  want  to  get  vis  off  the  reservation  so 
they  can  get  our  minerals,"  was  another. 

Only  a  lew  college-bound  students  ex- 
pressed an  Intention  to  leave  the  reservation 
permanently,  however.  Most  said  they 
planned  to  complete  their  educations  and  to 
return  to  "help  our  people"  as  nurses,  teach- 
ers, architects  and  in  other  professions. 

The  students  who  didn't  Intend  to  go  to 
college  were  not  particularly  Interested  In 
integration  and.  generally,  ttiey  had  far  less 
definite  plans  about  their  future.  They,  too, 
said  they  would  return  to  the  reservation, 
but  they  had  little  notion  of  what  they 
would  do  there. 

This  group  came  in  for  some  blunt  criti- 
cism from  the  elitist  college-bound  set, 

"Some  of  them  are  Just  going  to  school 
because  they  have  to,"  said  one  girl,  "When 
they  get  back  (to  the  reservation)  they'll 
become  bums — Just  loaf  around." 

A  similarly  candid  view  was  expressed  by 
many  youngsters  about  social  contacts  with 
whites.  A  few  said  ihey  would  consider  marry- 
ing a  white  person,  but  most  ruled  It  out  on 
racial,  religious  or  family  grounds. 

"The  tribes  are  ivs  prejudiced  as  the  white 
laan.  "  said  a  boy.  A  girl  asserted  that  "an 
Indian  might  be  disowned  by  his  family  for 
marrying  a  white  person,  and  Indians  care 
more  about  things  like  that  than  other  peo- 
ple do." 

Still,  the  students — and  especially  those 
who  aspired  to  college^kept  returning  to 
the  idea  of  Integrated  schools  and  more  con- 
tacts with  whites  of  their  own  age.  Several 
liad  taken  part  in  an  "Upward  Bound" 
"utorial  program  last  summer  at  Arizona 
State  University  and  they  were  fairly  en- 
thusiastic about  the  advantages  of  inter- 
racial communal  living. 

Mindful  of  the  vast  distances  separating 
;heir  reservation  homes,  they  acknowledged 
•he  need  for  dormitories,  but  none  of  them 
^aw  much  chance  that  significant  numbers 
of  white  students  would  volunteer  to  leave 
home  for  dormitory  life  with  them.  More 
•  han  one  offered  the  same  compromise  solu- 
•lon: 

Indian  students  would  live  in  segregated 

lorraitories — just  aS  they  do  now — b-ut  these 
would  be  strategically  located  in  large  popu- 
lation areas  to  permit  attendance  at  any  of 
several  nearby  public  schools,  (A  similar  ar- 
rangement Is  in  effect  now  on  a  limited  scale 
;n  some  towns — Flagstaff,  Winslow,  Holbrook 
.ind  Gallup.  N,M, —  near  reservation  borders,) 
Tlie  youngsters  said  this  setup  would  help 
them  get  to  know  other  students,  yet  would 
insure  that  their  own  culture  would  not  be- 
come submerged.  They  all  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  retain  the  "old  culture  and  tradi- 
tions," 

This  desire  was  evidently  strengthened  by 
"heir  not-altogether  harmonious  relationship 
with  the  students  at  Central  High  School, 
the  public  school  next  door.  Many  of  the 
Indians  complained  bitterly  that  the  Central 
High  students  call  them  names,  throw  eggs 
at  them  and  attack  them  physically  on  the 
street, 

'Tlie  kids  at  Central  are  mostly  rich  kids," 
said  one  boy.  "AH  they  care  about  is  their 
social  life  and  having  a  good  time  and  not 
.ibout  their  studies. 

"They  drag  iracei  down  the  street  in  their 
convertibles  and  they  try  to  pick  fights  with 
us.  When  there  are  a  lot  of  them,  tl'ien 
they're  brave." 
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New  Appreciation  for  Marketing 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decci-n- 
ber  12  and  13,  1967,  the  Second  National 
Marketing  Conference  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  B. 
Ti-owbrldge  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  markctina  between  members 
of  the  business  and  academic  communi- 
ties and  the  Government.  Highlight  of 
the  conference  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Marketing  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  group  of  distinguished  private 
citizens  who  will  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  questions  having  to  do 
with  the  role  of  marketing  in  our  iirow- 
ing  national  economy. 

Vice  President  HuairHRLY  sent  a  t-pecial 
message  of  greetings  to  the  conference, 
and  among  the  Goveniment  officials 
present  were  high-level  representatives 
fi-om  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Department 
of  Justice,  Small  Bu-siness  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  keynote  address  was  delivered 
by  Miss  Betty  Furness,  special  assistant 
10  President  John.son  for  consumer  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton was  an  extremely  significant  event. 
It  was  significant,  because,  for  the  first 
time,  Government  oflBcials  representing 
many  areas  of  interest  and  responsibility 
got  together  with  the  Nation's  marketers 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
good  will.  There  was  a  clear  consensus  on 
all  sides  that  marketing  has  a  major 
contribution  to  make  in  improving  the 
quality  of  our  national  life,  in  every  .sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  and  at  eveiy  eco- 
nomic level.  In  my  opinion,  the  December 
meeting  marks  a  new  day  for  marketing, 
a  new  day  for  Government-business  un- 
derstanding, and  a  new  day  for  applying 
all  of  our  human  resources  to  help  solve 
the  pressing  problems  facing  the  Nation 
today.  The  tone  of  the  meeting  was 
caught  perfectly  in  the  suggestion  by 
Miss  Pumess  that  the  National  Market- 
ing Advisory  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Advisory  Council  get  to- 
gether and  jointly  explore  business  and 
consumer  problems.  This  suggestion  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  business  and  con- 
sumers have  common  interests  and  that 
the  best  solutions  will  be  found  by  their 
working  together. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  substan- 
tial beginnings  made  at  the  December 
meeting,  because  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion's marketing  community,  too  long 
overlooked  in  some  quarters,  can  now 
come  into  its  own  with  well-deserved 
recognitibn  for  the  skills  it  can  bring  to 
help  advance  the  total  national  interest. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that 
real  dividends  will  come  out  of  this  new 
appreciation  for  marketing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  list  those 
members  of  the  National  Marketing  Ad- 
visorj'  Committee  who  were  present  at 
this  major  meeting  i 

Dr.  Jules  Backman,  Research  Professor  cf 
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Economics,  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
University.  Washington  Square,  New  York, 
New  York  10003. 

Ned  W.  Handler.  Jr.,  Director,  Corporate 
Development,  Lever  Brothers  Company,  390 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

William  A.  Bartel.  "Vice  President,  Commu- 
nications, Celanese  Corporiitlon,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 

Sidney  R.  Bern.-teln,  Publisher.  Advertising 
Age,  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Hhnois  G0611. 
Hugh  M.  Belvllle.  Jr„  "Vice  President,  Plan- 
ning, National  Broadc.istlng  Company,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 
Robert  L,  Bonaparte,  Director  of  Market- 
ing, Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  1718  .S.W. 
Fourth  Avenue,  Portl.aid.  Oregon  97201. 

Hugh  Brltton,  Manager,  .Systems  Control, 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc..  Princeton  Road,  Hlghts- 
town.  New  Jersey  03520, 

James  W.  Button,  Vice  President,  Mer- 
chandising. Sears,  Roebuck  .end  Company, 
925  South  Homan  Avenue.  Clilcago,  Illlnrls 
60607. 

Herbert  M.  Cleaves.  Senior  Vice  President, 
General  Foods  Corporation,  250  North  Street. 
White  Plains,  New  York  10602. 

Blaine  Cooke,  Vice  President-Marketing 
Services,  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  C6100,  Chicago,  Illinois  606C6. 

Dr.  Arnold  Cortiln.  Professor  of  Marketing. 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin,,  New 
York  University,  100  Trinity  Pl.-ice,  New  York, 
New  York  10006, 

Dr.  Reavis  Cox.  Professor  of  Marketing.  34th 
and  Spruce.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19104. 

Nathan  Cummlngs.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Consolidated  Foods  Corporation,  135  .South 
LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,  Illinois  60603, 

Alfred  dl  Sclplo,  Groups  Vice  President,  The 
-Singer  Company,  30  Rockefeller  I'hiza,  New 
York.  New  York  10020. 

Alfred  Elsenprels,  Vice  President,  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10016. 

Arthur  C.  Fatt,  Chaimian  of  the  Board. 
Grey  .'^dverti.slng  Inc..  777  Third  .'Avenue.  New 
York.  New  Yta-k  10027. 

H  Naylor  Fitzhugh,  Vice  President.  Spe- 
cial Markets,  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  500  Park 
Avemie.  New  York.  New  York  10022. 

V.'illiam  P.  Grayson.  Vice  President  &  East- 
ern Adv.  Mgr..  Johnson  P'.:blishlng  Company, 
Inc.,  1270  Avenue  of  the  .'Americas.  New  York. 
New  York  10020. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Holton.  Dean.  School  of 
Business  Admin.,  University  of  C.ilifornla. 
310  Borrows  Hall,  Berkeley.  California  94720. 
Jolm  B.  Hunter.  Jr..  Vice  President,  Con- 
sumer Products  Marketing,  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Compoiiv,  500  South  Main  Street  .■\kron, 
Ohio  443! B. 

W.Tlter  H  Johnson,  Jr,,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Interpublic  Inc.,  1217  .\venr.o  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Conrad  Jones.  Vice  President,  Managing 
O.licer,  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc..  245 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

J.  Emmet  Judge.  Vice  President,  Market- 
ii.g,  Indiana  Head  Inc,  ill  West  40th  Street 
New  York.  New  York  10018. 

Robert  J.  Lavidge,  President  Elrlck  and 
Lavidse,  Inc.  10  South  Riverside  Plaza.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  C0606. 

Robert  H.  Levi,  Director  und  Vice  Presl- 
lient,  M^.y  Department  Stores  Company,  Tlie 
Hechi  Company,  ,Se\enth  and  F  Streets.  NW.. 
Wash:r.rton,  D.C.  20004. 

J  )hr.  F,  Magee,  .^enior  Vice  President,  Man- 
iiRement  Services  Division,  Arthur  D,  Little, 
Inc.,  35  .'\corn  Park,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts 1'2140. 

Dr.  Jesse  W,  Markham.  Professor  of  Ecc- 
nomicE,  Department  c  f  Economics,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  03540. 

Tliomas  B.  McCabe.  Jr.,  Vice  President  and 
Group  Executive.  Scott  P.tper  C.mp.ir.y,  In- 
ternational Airport,  Philadelphia,  Permsyl- 
vaii-.a  19113. 

William  S.  McChesney,  Vice  President. 
Marketing  Services.  .^l;.:m:num  Company   of 
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Anvrlc.ifl  1501  Alcoa  Building.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania  15219 

A:exander  N  McFarland.  Chairman  of  the 
Brifird.  Corn  Products  Con^pany.  717  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10022 

Henry  A.  Montague.  Chairman  of  The 
Bo.ird  Greyhound  Foixl  Management.  Inc. 
2301  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit. 
Michigan  48218 

Arthur  C  Nielsen.  Jr  President.  A.  C 
Nielsen  Company,  2101  Huward  Street.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  60645 

Steven  L  Os-erwe!s,  President.  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation  1440  Broadway. 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Dr  Schuyler  F  Ottesun.  Chairman.  Doc- 
tor of  Business  Administration  Program. 
School  of  Business.  Indiana  University, 
B'.oonUngton.  Indiana  4740: 

Duke  J  Rose.  Vice  President.  GEJfESCO. 
Inc.  Ill  Seventh  Avenue.  North.  Nashville. 
Te.'.nessee  37203 

Julius  Sandlten.  President,  Oklaaoma  Tire 
and  Supply  Company.  6901  East  Pine  Street. 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma  74115 

Lloyd  E.  Skinner.  President.  Skinner  Maca- 
roni Com^pany,  P  O  Box  75  Downtown  Sta- 
tion. Omaha,  Nebraska  88101 

B*"n  O  \Trtght.  PresliJen:  and  Chairman. 
r:.is  Week  MaK'»'i-n«.  -tSo  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  New  Y   rk  10017 


Adm.  Arleigh  Burke'j  Aiiessment  of  the 
Vietnam  War 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  3TA  fES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  14,  lyfia.  us.sue  ut  ihe  Newa  uiid 
Cauiier  ne w.spaper.  Cliarleston.  S.C  , 
contauia  ail  article,  entitled  Burke  As- 
^t'.sses  Status  of  Vietnam  War  '  '.witten 
by  Ellas  Demetracopoulos 

In  thi.s  int.^resting  article  Admiral 
Bailee  an.s\vers  questions  on  the  conduct 
I.1I  the  Vletnan.  war  including;  a  block- 
ade, hot  pursuit,  amphibious  landings, 
and  the  possible  use  ol  Uctical  nuclear 
■.veapons. 

Ill  view  of  the  high  repute  of  Adm. 
Arieigh  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Opt" rations,  and  his  ability  to  express 
hi:r..self  on  complicated  matters  with 
.simple  and  penetratin^;  .^taltments,  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues  In 
this  regard  I  consider  it  most  pertinent  to 
puint  out  that  the  admiral  believes  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  could  be  '.von  in  a 
relatively  short  time  :f  the  United  States 
would  use  the  necessary  power  to  cut  off 
the  supplies  to  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
E.xtensions  jf  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pniited  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows. 

BvRKE  .Assesses  St\tus  op  VIETN^^^  \V,\r 
1  By  Eliai  Demetracopoulos  i 

W.\sHiNCToN.-  Question:  How  do  you  view 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  In  Vietnam? 

.Answer  Pirst.  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
ha\e  started  this  litst  attack,  thinking  that 
they  could  »;aln  a  niUttary  victory  and  drive 
us  out  of  there  by  strictly  military  opera- 
tions. If  that  Is  true,  they  are  going  'o  be 
seriously  disappointed  They  aren  t  going  to 
be  ,ible  to  do  it  .Another  possibility  is  that 
the    North    Vletn.imese    mav    ha. e   launched 
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this  attack  at  this  time  in  order  to  create. 
In  the  minds  of  the  United  States  people, 
doutot  as  to  whether  or  not  this  war  that  we 
are  lighting  Is  worth  the  effort  that  It  is 
going  to  take  and  that  perh.ips  they  could 
lncrea.se  our  concern  enough  to  cause  us  to 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  They  would 
.ichleve  their  alms  that  way 

Or  .inother  possibility  is  that  they  wanted 
to  mrtuence  the  elections  In  the  United 
States  this  veiir  They  perhaps  feel  that  if 
they  attacked  cities  as  well  as  our  troops  and 
caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble,  by  combat,  and 
sprung  a  lot  of  surprises  In  South  Vietnam, 
•hat  perhaps  we  would  get  disheartened  and 
perhaps  elect  a  president  and  a  Congress  who 
wiiuid  want  to  withdraw  or  at  least  accept 
a  3t,ilemate  there  This  would  give  North 
Vietnam   what    they   wiiited   in   that  area 

There  Is  another  jX)ssibllity.  perhaps,  that 
all  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  create  .in  at- 
mosphere so  that  they  could  gain  what  lluy 
Want  in  -.uhsequent  negotiations  Perhap.-^ 
they  feel  that  if  they  had  a  great  military  up- 
set In  South  Vietnam  and  then  suggested 
negotiations  they  would  galii  effective  con- 
trol of  .South  Vietnam  by  negotiations  rather 
easily 

Nobody  In  this  country  knows  exactly 
why  they  started  this  attack  It  might  t'e 
,1  combination  of  all  three  of  the  reasons  I 
Just  gave.  What  might  happen  now  is  that. 
after  this  present  .ittack  is  contained — when 
they  axe  driven  back,  and  after  they  have 
lost  the  tremendous  number  of  men  th.it 
they  will  have  lost — they  might  fall  back 
and  regroup  for  another  .'■urprlse  attack 
They  may  do  what  they  did  with  the  French 
years  ago — regroup  and  gather  new  forces  and 
st.irt  preparing  for  another  ittack  two  or 
•hree  years  from  now  Or  they  might  con- 
tinue the  present  .ittack  not.  probably  at 
the  present  level,  but  lontltuie  narassmeni 
and  heckling  to  make  sure  that  we  are  alwavs 
on  the  delensive  Or  they  might  actually 
offer  to  negotiate,  .igain  in  the  belief  that 
Miey  could  v'aln  more  .it  the  negotiating 
table  than  they  could  gam  on  the  battlefield. 

They  might  actually  orter  to  negotiate.  I 
lion  t  think  i  hat  ihey  will,   but  they  imgiit 

Question.  What  Is  the  United  States  not 
doing,  in  your  opinion,  to  win  In  .i  decisive 
md  quick  way  ' 

Answer  Well  It  is  much  more  dICBcult 
'o  do  this  now.  than  it  would  have  been  a 
tew  years  ago  because  the  war  has  gradually 
escalated- — slowly — eo  that  the  .advantages 
we  would  have  gained  bv  .^trikine  .hard  with 
all  our  power  have  not  been  fully  gained. 

There  are  still  things  that  we  should  do. 
I  think.  In  order  to  keep  the  Communists 
:rom  controlling  all  of  Southeast  .Asia  The 
object  of  war  Is  to  convince  the  fnemy  that 
no  mutter  what  he  does  he  cannot  lichieve 
his  purposes  In  this  case  this  means  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  to  be  convinced  that,  no  matter  what 
they  do.  they  cannot  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam 

Now.  we  haven't  been  able  to  convince 
them.  I  think,  because  we  have  escalated 
gradually  We  have  reacted  to  each  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  aggressions,  each  one  of 
their  actions  with  Just  about  enough  power 
to  counter  their  action.  We  have  replied  to 
their  initiative  We  have  not  exercised  much 
initiative  on  our  own  part.  Our  people  have 
fought  gallantly  and  \ery  well  un  the  b.ittle- 
fle;d  but  the  enemy  usually  starts  the  battles 
He  determines  the  place,  the  tiiniuK  The 
whole  busine.ss  has  l>een  under  the  initiative 
of  the  enemy. 

What  can  we  do  now?  As  I  say.  it  Is  much 
more  difficult  now  We  have  Instituted  a  great 
many  self-restraints  on  our  operations.  I  p>er- 
sonally  believe  that  we  .-should  blockade 
I  believe  that  we  shjuld  knock  out 
the  docks  at  Haiphong.  I  believe  that 
we  should  stop  the  supplies  cvmlng  In 
to  North  Vietnam  I  believe  that  we  should 
not    guarantee    'hat    we    will    ntit   cause    the 
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overthrow  of  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment Indeed.  I  think  that  we  should  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  government  system 

I  would  not  rule  out  in\a8lon  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  some  places.  We  should  not  occupy 
the  country  but  we  should  do  everything  we 
can  to  stop  the  supplies  coming  Into  North 
Vietnam  and  from  there  to  South  Vietnam 
We  should  ttUe  them  ^omethlng  to  think 
about  and  make  It  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
act U)  mir  initiative. 

I  think,  loo,  that  we  should  exercise  the 
right  of  hot  pursuit  which  we  have  discussed 
with  Cambodia  for  the  l.ust  six  months.  I 
don't  think  much  h.us  come  of  those  discus- 
sions When  enemy  torces  .ire  based  in  a 
foreign  land  .md  attack  our  forces,  we  should 
•Ao  .liter  ihcni  This  is  necessary  e\en  though 
that  land  Is  presumably  neutral.  So  far  Cam- 
bodia, tor  example,  lias  proclaimed  neutrality 
but  has  permitted  the  Communists  to  con- 
duct war  operations  .igamst  the  United  .States 
from  bases  in  C.tmbodla 

There  is  one  question  that  Is  always 
brought  up  That  is.  "Isn't  It  possible  that 
this  w^Ul  bring  the  Red  Chinese  Into  thi> 
war."  Of  course  that  is  pixs^ible  It's  always 
possible.  An\tluie  the  Ked  Chinese  want  to 
enter  this  war,  all  they  have  to  do  is  enter  K 
We  h.ivent  any  control  over  'hat  at  all  But  I 
think  that  the  probability  of  their  enterliic 
the  wiu-  Is  much  less  if  we  demonstrato 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  let  the  North  Viet- 
namt'.-,e  take  control  >■!  -South  Vletmun. 

I  would  be  meticulous  about  not  doing 
ansthlng  to  .ittack  the  Red  Chinese  dlrectlv 
I  would  not  enter  Red  Chinese  waters,  I 
would  not  rlv  over  their  territory,  I  wouki 
stay  out  of  Red  Chin.t  md  let  them  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to 
initiate  .i  war  .igalnst  us.  I  don't  think  the\ 
will  make  the  decision  to  do  .«o  b'.it  thfv 
might  If  they  make  that  decision,  it  will  be 
on  the  basis  that  they  intend  to  enter  the 
war.  it  the  'ime  that  it  appears  the  North 
Vietnamese  cannot  win  it  by  themselves.  Now 
once  they  have  made  that  decision  we  ha\e 
only  one  of  two  courses  of  action  open  to  us. 

Lither  we  succumb  .ind  let  the  North  Viet- 
namese take  over  -South  Vietnam,  r.r  we  pre- 
vent them  irom  taking  over,  with  'he  ttamblo 
that  the  Red  Chinese  intend  to  come  in  when 
thev  iire  i.onMneed  we  will  defeat  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese.  We  will  have  to  tight  them  any- 
way, sooner  or  later, 

I  don't  think  that  there  :s  a  great  possibil- 
ity of  the  Red  Chinese  coming  in.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  protests,  of  course. 

Question:  So.  under  the  present  iircum- 
siaiices  do  you  think  that  the  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States' 

.Answer:  I  wouldn  t  invade  right  now  but 
I  would  send  a  landing  force  every  once  in 
awhile  into  North  Vietnam  'o  cut  off  the 
lines  of  supplies  and  then  iterhaps  re-embark 
them  Perhaps  I  would  stay  m  some  places 
•Where,  when,  huw  .md  whether  this  shijuld 
be  done  should  be  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary commander  on  the  spot,  I  don't  think 
It  can  t)e  made  back  liere  I  .vould  give  the 
local  commander  authority  to  do  so  when  and 
If  he  believes  it  desirable 

Question:  In  this  connection,  do  you  be- 
lieve That  the  war  In  North  'Vietnam  can  be 
won,  let  us  say.  In  a  period  of  six  weeks'.' 

.Xnswer:  Well,  it  may  be  possible  to  win 
this  war  :n  a  fairly  short  time  but  In  order 
to  do  that  we  would  have  to  do  things  that 
reallv  convince  the  enemy  we  mean  busi- 
ness. Our  own  people  '.vould  iiave  to  be  con- 
vinced of  that,  too  I  think  we  should  de- 
clare war.  I  thmk  we  should  rn'iblllze;  that 
we  should  call  up  all  our  reserves.  I  think 
we  should  put  our  economic  system  on  a 
war'lme  basis. 

I  .ilso  think  we  should  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  using  nuclear  tactical  weaf>ons 
I  think  that  we  have  to  convince  'he  -North 
Vietnamese  that  they  cannot  take  over  all  of 
Southeast  -Asia  and  that  they  wiU  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so. 
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Question;  So,  do  you  believe  that  by  for- 
mally declaring  war  against  North  Vietnam, 
th.it'with  a  lull  mobilization  of  the  Amerl- 
L-an  economy  and  the  American  war  ma- 
chine, the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  ■won  in  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks? 

Answer:  Well.  I  think  it  could  be  done 
fairly  last.  It  might  be  a  short  time  after 
we  luvd  mobilized  and  were  ready.  Nobody 
lan  predict  fxactly,  particularly  the  end  of 
a  war.  Predictions  lor  the  luture  are  very 
difficult.  But  I  think  that  after  our  forces 
were  ready,  that  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince tl.e  enemy  m  about  six  to  eight  weeks. 
Question:  W'ould  you  now  advocate  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  either  tactical  or  stra- 
tegic, in  Vietnam,  or  In  other  parts  of  Asia, 
including  North  Korea  and  Red  China,  to 
protect  \ltal  U.S.  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  world? 

.Answer:  Certainly  I  would  not  preclude 
the  use  of  either  tactical  or  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  I  would  never  give  to  the  enemy 
the  adv.mt.Tge  (jf  being  certain  that  we  would 
not  use  nuclear  weapons  against  him.  But 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  very  grave 
decision  and  I  wotildn't  use  them  lightly. 
.Neither  would  I  hold  them  back  until  we 
were  desperate  .md  use  them  as  weapons  of 
last  resort,  I  would  not  use  them  unless  I 
felt— and  my  military  advisers  felt — that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  bringing  the  war 
to  u  successful  conclusion,  within  a  reason- 
.iblc  time. 

Question:  If  today  you  were  the  U.S.  com- 
mander In  Vietnam,  and  In  view  of  the  events 
of  the  List  few  days,  would  you  employ  tactl- 
tal  nuclear  weapons  In  dealing  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces? 

Answer:  No.  I  would  not  yet.  I  would  In- 
stead shut  oft  their  supplies  absolutely.  I 
would  do  those  things  that  I  have  mentioned 
a  few  minutes  ago.  But  I  would  not  state 
that  I  would  never  use  atomic  weapons  under 
.my  circumstances  because  we  might  want  to 
sometime.  ' 

Question:  Should  the  United  States  be  p. 
pared.   ;md  could   hght.   under   the  present 
circumstances   other    types   of   Vletnams    In 
Soulheiist  Asia  and  m  places  like  Burma? 

Answer:  Well,  certainly  things  that  have 
Happened  in  the  hist  few  years  should  have 
taught  us  that  there  are  going  to  be  Incidents 
;ill  over  the  world.  The  Communists  are  not 
concentrating  just  in  Vietnam.  They  are  cre- 
:iting  incidents  all  over  the  world.  So  we 
should  be  prepared  to  handle  those  Incidents. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
of  Is  becoming  the  policemen  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  want  to  enter  Into  every  fight 
that  occurs.  What  we  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  do  Is  protect  the  U.S.  interests. 


A  Citizen  Speaks 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  a  communication  from 
a  citizen  of  this  Nation,  and  a  resident 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Colorado,  in  which  he  advises  me  of  the 
expression  of  grave  concern  he  has  di- 
rected to  the  President  concerning  the 
reported  terms  under  which  this  Nation 
would  consider  a  bombing  pause. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  that  surrounds  the 
question  of  our  jiarticipation  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  but  I  believe  there  is  one 
attitude  that  is  common  with  all  of  us 
and  that  is  the  feeling  of  frustration.  Mr. 
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George  Cory  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  has,  in 
his  letter   to   the   President,   expressed 
quite  vividly  some  of  the  reasons  for  that 
frustration. 
The  letter  follows: 

Montrose.  Colo,. 

February  2,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  There  follows  the 
exact  wording  of  an  urgent  bulletin  sent  out 
on  the  United  Press  International  radio  tele- 
type wire  the  morning  of  January  29: 

I  Washington )  —  The  State  Department  says 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  to  allow  Hanoi 
to  continue  infiltration  and  supply  of  Its 
forces  at  the  present  level  during  peace  talks. 
A  department  spokesman  says  President 
Johnson's  conditions  for  peace  talks  would 
not  require  any  reciprocal  reduction  of  the 
communist  military  effort. 

The  sense  of  this  bulletin  was  in  several 
releases  which  followed  throughout  the  day. 
I  have  read  on  several  occasions  that  the 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  was  tying  down 
several  hundred  thousand  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  was  holding  infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  to  South  Vietnamese.  If  that  is 
true,  how  can  we  now  relieve  this  Ixjmblng 
pressure  without  a  terrible  increase  In  the 
number  of  our  men  killed  and  wounded?  If 
we  do  not  need  the  bombing  now  why  did  we 
ever  need  it?  Has  the  State  Departnient  re- 
leased the  Bulletin  with  your  knowledge  and 
approval? 

Apparently  the  only  objective  of  the  Viet- 
namese war,  and  I  believe  such  objectives  to 
be  worthwhile,  are  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  misery  and  degradation  that  goes 
with  Communism  and  Insure  the  long  term 
safety  of  our  own  country  and  many  small 
countries.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  be.  our 
long  delay  and  continued  delay  In  bombing 
certain  targets,  such  as  Haiphong,  our  lack  of 
hot  ptirsuit,  our  a.greement  to  various  bomb- 
ing and  ground  action  pauses — all  this  places 
In  serious  doubt  our  firm  resolve. 

I  never  did  believe  that  escalation  would 
bring  in  either  the  Red  Chinese  or  the  Rijs- 
slans.  Communism  sets  its  own  timetables. 
certainly  the  escalation  that  we  had  brought 
about  up  to  one  year  and  was  sufficient  to 
prove  this  point.  A  sounder  course  would  have 
been  to  bacls  up  our  young  men  with  all  the 
strength  we  could  muster  and  to  take  what- 
ever means  we  must  to  get  this  thing  over. 
For  example,  why  don't  we  Invade  the  North 
and  tie  them  down? 

In  the  first  half  of  1967  when  the  Ameri- 
can rate  of  deaths  and  the  casualties  in- 
creased greatly  we  were  serving  a  purpose 
that  President  Tliieu  later  confirmed  when 
he  remarked  that  he  saw  the  role  of  the  Amer- 
icans as  more  active  in  fighting  and  the  role 
of  the  Vietnamese  as  pacification.  His  view  of 
the  matter  ■was  sharply  in  focus  even  before 
he  became  President,  because  at  that  time 
American  deaths  were  exceeding  the  Viet- 
namese deaths  substantially.  President 
Thieu  to  make  such  a  statement  is  either 
without  logic  or  honor.  The  purpose  of 
American  parents  In  giving  up  sons  to  the 
Vietnamese  war  are  not  being  served  by 
Thleu's  thinking. 

In  a  copyrighted  story  by  Raymond  R.  Cof- 
fey for  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  mid  1967  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "In  Saigon  and  any  of  the 
other  larger  cities  there  are  more  young  men 
visible  in  pointed  toe  shoes  and  hippie  liair- 
cuts  than  in  combat  boots  and  fatigues. 
There  are  battalions,  literally  battalions  of 
able  bodied  pimps,  blackmarket  money 
changers,  pornography  peddlers  and  motor 
scooter  cowboys  roaming  the  streets." 

It  appears  that  we  are  fighting  the  war  in 
Vietnam  by  two  sets  of  rules:  Those  laid 
down  by  the  Saigon  Government  and  those 
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laid  down  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  'Viet 
Cong.  And  now  North  Korea  is  again  dictat- 
ing rules  to  us. 

If  our  self  Imposed  containment  will  not 
win  this  war  then  we  should  take  whatever 
methods  are  necessary  to  win  it  or  get  <jir  the 
held.  The  cullre  society  must  Ijc  willing  to 
take  risks  when  Us  actions  send  the  sons  of 
some  to  die  in  a  lorelgn  war, 

I  am  opposed  to  any  halt  except  a  complete 
one  m  all  hostilities  on  both  sides. 

The  labels  of  Uove  ;n.d  Hawk  are  repugnant 
whimsical  terms  emiiloyed  by  the  debaters, 
not  the  lighters,  and  obscure  the  lact  that  we 
are  fighting  on  the  enemies  terms  by  not  in- 
vading his  homeland,  by  permitting  him 
sanctuary,  and  otherwise  pulling  up  short. 
There  isn't  much  heart  in  a  society  that  is 
not  lighting  to  win.  and  if  it  isn't  going  to 
light  to  win  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  it 
defeats  its  own  purposes  and  should  ttet  out 
of  the  war.  Surely  communism  will  prevail 
as  lUectively  against  our  policy  of  ;clf-im- 
jjosed  containment  as  it  will  against  a  pull 
out, 

I  think  strikes  and  profits  on  military 
needs  should  be  curtailed.  Government  em- 
ployment ,md  expenditures  can  be  cut 
greatly. 

In  closlnfj.  once  again,  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  were  actually  considering  halting  bomb- 
ing without  eqv.al  eoiu'cssions,  in  li;^ht  of  our 
experience  with  the  communists. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

George  Cory. 


Imbalance  of  Power  Between  Legislatiye 
and  Executive  Branches  of  Government 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

of    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial captioned  "Congress  Tosses  Its 
Powers  Away."  published  in  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star  of  January  23.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

The  editor  of  the  Ledger-Star  is  Wil- 
liam IL  Fitzpatiick.  who.  prior  to  as- 
suming editorship  of  the  Norfolk  news- 
paper, was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and,  prior  to  that, 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  editorial 
makes  an  important  point:  namely,  that 
Congress  itself  has  had  much  to  do  -with 
the  imbalance  of  power  now  existing  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress   Tosses   Its  Powers   .Away 

Federal  legislation  is  usually  presented,  dis- 
cussed and  digested  in  terms  of  overall  pro- 
visions or  dollar  signs.  Or  perhaps  in  terms 
of  a  catch  phrase  like  i-.ntipoverty,  .And  it  is. 
understandably,  (jf  primary  public  impor- 
tance that  allocations  and  general  provisions 
of  a  major  federal  law  like.  .=ay,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  .Amendments 
Act  ol  1987  be  outlined  and  explained.  But 
what  is  often  lost  m  the  aisles  of  the  Capi- 
tol's chambers  Is  the  attention  given  to  in- 
dividual provisions  buried  deep  in  the  wordi- 
ness of  the  legislation.  This  is  a  point  that 
deserves  emphasis  as  a  new  ."Jession  of  Con- 
gress gets  into  its  legislative  agenda. 

All  too  frequently,  it  seems,  it  Is  not  dis- 
covered until   too  late  that  small  provisions 
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can  b«  far-reaching  In  their  charting  of  new 
political  philosophy  or  new  patterns  of  gov- 
ernment operation  The  educrttlon  bill  offers 
an  apt  example  ancl  one  of  particular  inter- 
est in  Virginia  since  a  Vlrailnla  Senator.  Mr 
Byrd.  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  bud  pro- 
vision deleted  from  the  bill 

Basically  the  ubjectionable  paragraph 
stated  that  any  time  a  provision  of  funds 
for  a  new  fiscal  year  is  not  made  by  May  15 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  can  commit  the  govern- 
ment tcj  in":tnt.s  for  the  coming  year  equal  to 
the  current  years  grants 

Senator  Byrd  argued  that  throu'jh  such  a 
provision  the  Congress  would  be  surrendering 
"a  Constitutional  responsibility  that  the  only 
funds  a  department  may  expend  are  thrjse 
funds  which  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
dulv  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  " 

Senator  Byrd's  plea  was  not  unlike  one  of 
similar  merit  that  he  made  in  the  Senate  in 
November  with  respect  to  the  Hoiise  bill  'in 
the  federal  pay  raise  He  attempted  then  to 
delete  a  provision  settint;  up  a  commission 
to  review  and  recommend  salaries  for  mem- 
bers  of   Congress  and   other   ieder.il   olflci  i.s 

Senator  Byrd's  particular  objection  to  this 
proposal  was  that  once  the  reconimendatlons 
were  acted  on  by  the  President  they  would 
take  effect  within  30  davs  unless  Congress 
acted  to  change  matters  But  Senator  Byrd's 
view  again  w;is  that  Congress  was  surrender- 
ing responsibilities  and  powers  thiit  should 
remain  with  the  Congress 

The  Senate  accepted  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  Mid  the  provision  was  deleted 
Unfortunately  in  a  Senate-House  onference 
the  provision  was  restored  and  it  remained 
In  the  bin   Anally  sent   to   the  President 

The  interests  'if  proper  legislating  were 
served  somewhat  better  In  the  outcome  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  to  the  education  bill. 
In  this  case,  the  amendment  not  only 
passed  the  Senate  but  survived  in  the  tlnal 
bin 

But  the  whole  background  of  the  provi- 
sions that  Senator  Byrd  opposed  shows  the 
fuzzy  thinking  and  the  dangerous  lack  of 
regard  for  Constitutional  provisions  that 
seem  to  dominate  some  of  the  Congressmen's 
performance 

.\nd  It  13  just  this  kind  of  thinking  that 
has  chipped  away  at  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  transfer  of  these  powers  to 
the  executive  branch 

As  Senator  Byrd  said,  there  has  indeed 
been  created  an  imbalance  of  power  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches. 

So  before  one  reaches  any  conclusion  about 
how  much  of  the  power  the  executive  branch 
has  jumped  in  and  grabbed  It  might  be  well 
to  examine  just  how  much  the  Congress, 
through  Just  such  propo.«als  as  these  which 
Senator  Byrd  has  opposed  has  tossed  away 
on  its  own 


Solid     Waste     Disposal:   An     Avalanche 
Overtaking  Us 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

ur  sKL.\w.\a£ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Piesident,  in  recent 
days  the  whole  Nation  has  become  some- 
what i;arba«e  conscious  because  of  New 
York  City  s  well-pubhcized  problem 

But.  as  an  article  in  the  February  16 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indi- 
cates, trash  and  what  to  do  with  it  is  not 
a  problem  only  in  New  York  It  is  raising 
increasingly  serious  and  expensive  ques- 
tions in  urban  and  rural  areas  across  the 
counti-y. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Legislation  in  the  field  of  solid  waste 
disposal  will  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  this  year  This 
article  underlies  the  urt^ency  of  the  prob- 
lem I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  Extensions  of  R-emarks. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRn. 
as  follows; 

The  C■I.^RBAGE   Outt     Desperate   Cities  Seek 
New    Methods    ro   Soia'e   GRr)WiNC   Waste 
Problem     Land  Fill  Space  Running  Oi'^ 
REffSE  May  Be  Compacted.  I  hen  Removed 
IN   Trains — .\  Ski  Slope  Made  or  Trash 

.  By  Al.in  M  Adelsnn) 
With  100  000  '^;ins  of  uncollected  garbage 
piled  m  the  streets  New  York  Cltv  captured 
the  limelight  last  week  But  knowledgeable 
insiders  In  the  trash  field  weren't  Impressed 
Compared  wltli  what  the  future  threatens  im- 
tlonwlde,  they  siiy.  this  was  a  case  of  petty 
litter. 

The  headlong  rush  of  the  Affluent  Society 
toward  ever  greater  .tbundance  apparently  Is 
generating  so  much  garbage  that  It  soon 
won't  be  possible  to  dispose  of  It  without 
major  technological  iniKivatlons.  "We're  run- 
ning in  front  of  an  avalanche,  and  It's  ,il- 
ready  begun  to  bury  us."  warns  Karl  Wolf,  a 
Chicago  specialist. 

Although  the  recent  strike  of  New  'Vork 
sanltatlonnien  caused  a  furor,  day  in  and  day 
out  the  average  citizen  around  the  country 
doesn't  consider  garbage  i  crucial  problem, 
and  It  tends  to  get  low  priority  in  municipal 
budgets. 

But  tlie  experts  have  compiled  alarming 
statistics  One  says  the  7  million  tons  of  ref- 
u.se  New  York  City  produces  .mnually  wovild 
form  a  mile-high  mountain  in  Yankee 
Stiidlum.  Whereas  the  average  American  was 
responsible  for  27  ptiunds  of  trash  per  day 
in  ia20.  the  figure  now  Is  more  than  45 
pounds,  .ind  it  is  expected  to  reach  6  pounds 
within  10  years  Another  curiosity  It  costs 
more  to  dispose  of  the  huge  Sunday  New  York 
Times  than  the  reader  pays  tor  it.  one  study 
claims. 

SOLUTIONS     are     SUOCESTED 

Existing  systems  lor  »;ettlng  rid  of  trash 
are  largely  obsolete  or  inadequate  But  waste 
disposal  visionaries  are  toving  with  some  In- 
genious new  ideas  One  is  to  mmpress  giir- 
bage  into  bricks  about  one  tenth  the  original 
volume,  using  heat  and  pressure  to  create  a 
stable  product  that  could  be  used  far  land  till 
or.  when  sheathed,  as  a  building  material 
Another  suggestion  Compost  refuse  Into  fer- 
tile humus  for  crops  Some  city  otflcials  ad- 
vocate transporting  urban  trash  to  rural  areas 
To  till  ibanrtoiiMJ  miiui'g  lavltles  In  D\i  Page 
County.  Ill  .  near  Chicago  a  ski  slope  188  feet 
high  is  being  constnicted  by  heaping  up  gar- 
bage and  dirt  and  compacting  It  all  with  bull- 
dozers. 

The  Situation  is  challenging  In  a  study, 
one  packaging  trade  association  Sound  that  a 
typical  mile  of  highway  yielded  'hree  cubic 
feet  of  trash,  including  2.66.5  Items  ranging 
from  papers  to  bottles  to  pajamas.  The  asso- 
ciation said  It  costs  about  32  cents  an  Item 
for  disposal  President  Johnstm's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  reported  that  the  nation 
■mnually  mut-t  dl&pose  of  48  billion  cans,  25 
billion  bottles  and  Jars  and  65  billion  caps 
and  tops. 

A  disconcerting  thought  for  the  future  is 
the  proliferation  of  "throwaway"  products. 
from  dresses  .ind  diapers  to  ftirnlture  and 
even  houses  (proposed  by  some  planners  as 
interim  dwellings  for  ghetto  residents  be- 
tween demolition  of  tenements  and  con- 
struction if  new  housing  I  And  many  of  the 
new  "disposables"  aren  t  destructible;  plastic 
and  aluminum  containers  are  examples 

SELF- INDICTMENT 

"Convenience  packaging,  gentlemen.  Is 
rapidly  l>ecomlng  problem  packaging,  and 
we  are  all  caught  right  In  the  middle,"  Wll- 
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Ham  P.  May.  chairman  of  American  Can  Co.. 
told  packaging  executives  at  a  conference 
last  year 

Big  cities  are  most  troubled  by  the  disposal 
problem  Incineration,  a  standard  method, 
tends  to  create  unhealthful  air  pollution 
while  It  disposes  of  garbage.  At  various  times, 
municipal  Incinerators  In  New  York  City, 
which  spew  17.233  tons  of  soot  Into  the  air 
yearly,  have  been  shut  down  for  several  days 
so  soot  could  dissipate. 

"Tlie  air  pollution  people  tell  me,  'Don't 
burn  ;t  dump  it  "  says  Maurice  Peldman. 
New  York's  acting  Sanitation  Commissioner, 
"And  the  conservationists  cry,  'Don't  dump 
It  'here,  that's  a  bird  breeding  area."  We're 
trying   to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  It." 

Commissioner  Peldman,  an  engineer  who 
says.  "I've  been  bouncing  back  and  forth 
from  garbage  to  sewage  all  my  life,"  is  em- 
battled He  has  Investigated  various  new 
ideas  for  garbage  dlsp>osal.  but.  he  says.  "No 
one's  yet  shown  me  the  ideal  solution  " 

FILLING    fP 

Sanitary  land  filling,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon disposal  procedures,  has  consumed 
iiearly  all  the  accessible  open  ivcreage  around 
many  major  cities.  Within  five  to  ten  years, 
the  experts  predict,  a  lartte  city  without  a 
shortage  of  'and-flll  area  will  be  a  rarity. 

Mr  Peldman  says  New  York's  land-fill 
space  will  run  out  In  four  to  nine  years.  A 
new  incinerator  or  other  mechanical  facility 
is  In  the  offing,  but  that  will  take  six  or 
seven  years  to  complete  In  the  meantime, 
the  City  will  squeeze  trash  into  odd  corners 
of  existing  land-fill  sites  to  get  by.  "It's  a 
neck-and-neck  race."  Mr  Feldman  says.  "If 
we  fall  behind.   It'll  be  a  catastrophe" 

A  sanitation  official's  nightmare  came  to 
pass  during  New  York  City's  nine-day  strike 
of  sanltatlonmen.  dramatizing  some  possible 
problems  of  the  luture  Accumulating  .it  the 
rate  of  10.000  tons  a  day,  the  trash  formed 
head-high  piles  in  some  tenement  sections 
and  even  disfigured  the  swank  precincts  of 
Park  Avenue. 

"At  least  this  will  help  people  see  the  size 
of  the  job  we  h:ive.  '  Mr.  Ffldman  -ighed 
during  the  height  of  that  crisis  Had  it  been 
summer,  when  food  waste  would  have  rotted 
quickly,  stench  and  rats  would  have  made 
many  .sections  of  the  city  unllvable  As  it 
was,  a  health  emergency  was  declared,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  mass  Immuniza- 
tions against  typhoid  fever.  (One  desperate 
New  York  husband  churned  up  food  waste  in 
his  electric  blender  and  then  flushed  it  down 
the    toilet.) 

New  York's  land-flll  program  uses  up  200 
acres  of  swampy  lowlands  a  year  Chicago 
laces  a  problem  comparable  to  New  York'.-; 
A  giant  land  till  on  Chicago's  South  Side  will 
be  full  in  about  two  years.  .lUd  planners  are 
scrambling  to  tlnd  other  means  of  disposal 

Bids  solicited  by  Chicago  on  an  ultra- 
modern Incinerator  came  In  at  $11  million. 
54  5  million  above  the  original  estimates,  and 
the  city  re)ected  them  One  major  source  of 
the  prospective  increased  cost,  according  to 
Streets  and  Sanitation  Commissioner  James 
V  Pltzpatrlck,  is  hlgh-efflclency  electrostatic 
precipitators  that  take  particles  otit  of  In- 
cmerator  smoke  Distasteful  as  this  kind  of 
expense  may  be,  the  experts  s'ay  municipali- 
ties are  going  to  have  to  bear  it 

The  garbage  problem  also  has  reached  cri- 
sis proportions  in  San  Francisco  For  decades 
it  and  surrounding  communities  diunped 
waste  in  marshlands  situated  along  the  edge 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  But  the  once-blue  bay 
turned  an  alarming  oUve-brown,  and  bay 
filUi.s;  was  banned  several  years  ago  Among 
those  protesting  were  conservationists  who 
said  the  natural  habitat  of  various  birds  and 
fish  was  being  destroyed  .San  Francisco  now 
is  considering  an  flaborate  Incineration 
process  In  which  steam  prc)duced  by  the 
burning  might  be  sold  to  a  titiUty. 

The  situation  Is  getting  equally  sticky  in 
San    Mateo    County    outside    San    Francisco 
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Recently  the  county  settled  on  a  new  place 
to  dump  waste — Green  Valley,  a  seaside  can- 
yon only  a  stone's  throw  from  Coast  Highway 
i,  recently  designated  a  National  Scenic 
Highway.  Despite  a  hue  and  cry  from  con- 
servationists, the  county  supervisors  ap- 
jjroved  the  site. 

ICVERVBODY'S    PROBLEM 

The  story  is  the  same  around  the  nation. 

■  Every  large  community  Is  in  a  corner  where 
It  must  do  something  about  the  garbage  that 
threatens  its  very  environment,"  says  Mr. 
Wolf  of  Chicago,  who  is  director  of  research 
,  !i  waste  disposal  for  the  American  Public 
Works  Association.  "America  is  at  the  cross- 
roads where  It  could  do  irreparable  harm 
t J  Itself." 

Experts  say  a  lasting  solution  is  going  to 
leciuire  cooperation  between  urban  and  rural 
..rcas  One  notion  being  considered  by  Chl- 
.  .lu-o  planners  Involves  a  dust-to-dust  con- 
,i-pt  A  cltVs  wa.-te  comes  from  minerals, 
v,"ood  and  other  materials  produced  In  rural 
ireas.  they  say,  so  why  not  ship  waste  back 
•u  the  hinterlands  by  lall  and  deposit  It  in 

■  i-arred  mining  lands? 

According  to  Mr.  Wolf  and  other  planners, 
•lie  ""rail-haul"'  system  would  have  many 
benefits  It  would  aid  railroads  by  employing 
rutlre  freight  trains  to  tote  trash  dally.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  cities  And  It  would 
tiPlp  reclaim  much  of  the  land  made  useless 
iy  strip  mining  i  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
-ays  strip  mining  takes  about  100,000  acres 
,.ut  of  use  each  year! . 

This  notion  also  is  being  talked  about  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  But  rural  sec- 
•.,ins  that  would  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
•lie  largess  are  bristling.  Mr  Wolf  concedes 
M.at  an  intense  "education  program"  would 
.,c  necessary  to  persu.xde  the  rural  people 
I  hat  the  garbage  will  assault  neither  eye  nor 
iiose. 

CRPSH  IT,  SHIP  IT 

-^ome  experts  .ire  suggesting  a  refinement 

:    the    rail-haul    system;    Crush    the    waste 

iirst    with    a   compacting   device    While   this 

i, rinks  waste  no  more  than  Incineration — to 

ijout   one    tenth    the   original   volume — the 

compacting  machine  requires  an  initial  in- 

■I'stment  only  a  fifth  as  large  as  for  an  in- 

;  II  era  tor 

Commissioner  Fltzpatrlck  of  Chicago  has 
"ist  returned  from  a  trip  to  Tokyo  to  Inspect 
.  compacting  machine  made  by  Tezuka 
Kasan  Co.  la  "Junk  Junket,"  political  od- 
■  onents  on  the  city  council  chargedK  and  the 
;tv  is  about  to  invest  $15  million  In  a  pilot 
■Toject  One  problem:  "What  to  do  with  po- 
'.•iituUly  germ-breeding  ooze  squeezed  out  of 
•iie  garbage  in  the  mashing  process. 

Tezuka  Kasan  Is  using  such  a  machine  to 
jroduce  building  blocks  from  crushed  gar- 
bage.  The   blocks    are   sheathed   in   steel. 

The  garbage  specialists  are  mindful  of  a 

'  i.isslc  tenet  of  science,  the  Law  of  Conser- 

.itlon    of    Matter.    While    It    is    possible    to 

:iange  the  nature  of  a  substance,  the  law 

';ues.  it  isn't  possible  to  make  It  disappear 

•iitirely     Tlius.    the    ultimate    solution    for 

•arbaee  would  seem  to  be  changing  it  into 

mething  tiseful. 

Industry  has  begun  to  explore  the  chal- 
■nise  A  British  engineering  firm  announced 
i'cently  that  it  had  developed  a  chemical 
impostlng  process  that  converts  all  sorts 
t  garbage  ("even  the  kitchen  sink")  into  a 
iquld  peat  for  fertilizing  crops. 

Other  companies  are  exploring  similar  proc- 
'sses.  But  such  fertilizer  Isnt  aa  rich  In 
plant  nutrients  as  Inexpensive  chemical  fer- 
•illzers,  and  commercial  demand  for  It  has 
I'roved  small.  And  there  is  another  problem: 
One  such  plant,  described  as  a  "showcase." 
'.vas  shut  down  by  the  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 
'  ;tv  council  last  week  because  It  produced  a 
orrific  stench 

But,  with  garbage  disposal  and  collection 

osts  at  $3  billion   a  year   nationwide,  and 

rising.  Mr.  Wolf  is  convinced  that  Industry 

^nil  find  a  very  fertile  field  for  research  and 

development"  in  trash. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Russia  Still  Intends  To  Win 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Topeka,  Kans..  Capital  em- 
phasizes some  stark  facts  of  life  with 
respect  to  United  States-Soviet  relations 
as  brought  out  in  Life  magazine's  inter- 
view with  Russian  Premier  Aleksei  N. 
Kosygin.  I  think  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  should  keep  the  basic  in- 
tentions of  the  Communists  in  mind  and 
be  guided  accordingly. 

The  editorial,  "Russia  Still  Intends  To 
Win,"  follows: 

IProm  the  Topeka  (Kans.  >    Capital,  Feb.  11. 
19681 
Russia  Still  Intends  To  Win 
If  the  American  public  ever  had  the  mis- 
taken Idea  Russian-American  relations  were 
growing  warmer.  It  is  dispelled  by  an  Inter- 
view "With  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  in  Life 
Magazine. 

In  blunt  and  bristling  talk,  Kosygin  calls 
the  United  States  the  aggressor  in  Vietnam 
and  states  flatly  the  Soviet  Unloii  "will  do 
nil  we  can  so  that  the  U.S.  does  not  defeat 
(North)  Vietnam." 

"The  U.S.  wants  to  dictate  its  terms  to 
Vietnam,  but  Vietnam  is  not  a  defeated  coun- 
try, and  it  will  never  be  defeated,"  the  pre- 
mier said,  "The  U.S.  cannot  defeat  Viet- 
nam." It  was  then  he  added  that  Russia  will 
see  to  that  and  continued.  "American  ag- 
gression "Will  be  met  with  growing  rebuff. 
There  are  adequate  forces  in  the  world  which 
will  continue  opposing  American  aggression." 
Any  hope  that  Russia  might  Intercede  to 
help  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  any  basis 
other  than  complete  capitulation  by  the 
United  States  also  was  dealt  a  blow. 

'So  the  key  to  peace  in  Vietnam  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.,"  Kosygin  said,  "and  the 
responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  the 
war  rests  fully  with  the  U.S.  If  the  U.S. 
thinks  It  wants  to  carry  a  responsibility 
which  causes  Indignation  throughout  the 
whole  world,  then  of  course  it  is  free  to  do 
so.  But  history  will  never  forgive  the  US., 
and  those  responsible  for  the  American  policy 
should  realize  this  full  "well.  In  a  word,  the 
longer  the  U.S.  refrains  from  using  the  op- 
portunities available  for  solving  the  problem. 
the  greater  the  damage  the  U.S.  will  suffer 
both  politically  and  in  terms  of  its  prestige 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  will  be 
doing  all  it  can  for  the  Vietnam  conflict  to 
be  ended  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  from 
your  country's  position  of  strength,  not  from 
the  position  of  regarding  Vietnam  as  a  con- 
quered and  defeated  country  We  shall  be 
doing  everything  possible  for  a  political 
settlement  to  be  reached  on  a  basis  proposed 
by  our  Vietnamese  comrades  " 

If  an  enemy  ever  spoke  plainer,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  recall.  Gist  of  his  remarks  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  defeat  the  Uiilted  States  it;  Viet- 
nam and  drive  it  out  of  that  country. 

The  premier  also  blamed  the  U.S.  for  con- 
tinuing troubles  between  Israel  ard  Egypt 
and  says  we  are  "playing  with  fire  " 

"As  a  result,  it  is  not  to  say  that  U.S. 
prestige  In  the  Arab  world  has  fallen.  "  he 
said.   "It  is  simply  nonexistent" 

Later  in  the  interview,  in  which  Life  said 
he  appeared  "worried,  alarmed  and  mad." 
Kosygin  said: 

"This  policy  of  connivance  with  Israel's 
aggressive  aspirations  is  Inevitably  creating 
another  dangerous  seat  oi  tension.  The  U.S. 
bears  responsibility  for  this  before  the  Arab 
people  and  the  world  public  at  large  .  .  .  The 
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conclusion  suggests  that  this  aggression 
corresponds  to  the  general  policy  of  tlie  US. 
This  puts  the  peoples  of  the  world  on  guard." 

At  no  time  did  Life  interviewers  attempt 
to  answer  Kosygin  nor  to  defend  U  S   policy. 

Kosygln's  attitude  and  stritements  show 
'hat  Communist  intentions  ;ire  the  i-ame  as 
they  always  liave  been:  To  bring  the  United 
States  to  its  knees  ;;nd  to  rule  the  world. 


Joseph  Alsop  Brings  Perspective  to  Re- 
cent Communist  Attacks 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  an  unconventional 
war  in  many  respect.';,  and  car  jud.i2ments 
on  it  must  be  ba.sed  on  uncoventional 
thinking  in  many  cases. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  straiRhtforward 
assessment  based  on  conventional  terms 
Koes  a  long  way  toward  bringing  that 
war  into  perspective.  Columnist  Joseph 
AlsoiD  has  brought  some  jierspective  to 
the  recent  Communi.'^t  offensive  against 
the  cities  of  South  Vietiiam  in  lii.s  column 
in  this  morning's  Wa.shincton  Post. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  i)ointed  out  the  fearful 
beating  the  enemy  took  dunna  this  of- 
fensive, and  is  still  lakms.  Mr.  Alsop's 
conclusions  are  based  on  hard  facts  of 
the  kind  under.stood  by  every  American — 
f  nemy  losses  as  comiiaied  with  allied 
lo.sses.  The  enemy  i.>aid  dearly  for  this 
treacherous  attack  in  terms  ol  troops, 
.supplies,  and  leadership. 

We  have  heard  many  pronouncements 
about  our  losses  in  this  Tet  offensive.  The 
IJlain  truth  is  that  we  liave  won  an  out- 
standing victory.  As  Mr.  Alsop  puts  it— 

The  defeat-at-any-prlce  people  In  this 
country  are  howling  about  American  failure, 
when  the  main  failure  to  date  has  'oeen  on 
tl.c  other  ,<-ide 

It  was  illuminating  and  informative 
to  me  to  read  this  piece  of  factual,  doc- 
umented reporting,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
include  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   iD.C.i   Post. 

Feb.  19,  19681 

Major  Faiii  re  in  City  Battles  Was  Enfmy's. 

Not  thf.  Allies' 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  known  price  paid  by  the  Vletcong  for 
their  attacks  on  the  cities  continues  to 
mount  111  .1  gruesome  ;ind  almost  awe- 
inspiring  manner. 

On  the  military  side,  the  list  already  com- 
prises at  least  one  North  Vietnamese  general 
officer:  at  least  two  regimental  commanders; 
and  half  a  dozen  battalion  ccmnianders  with 
all  their  headquarters  staffs,  with  at  least  one 
more  regimental  commander  and  two  or 
three  battalion  commanders  in  the  trap  at 
Hue.  In  addition  the  probable  North  Viet- 
namese commanding  general  in  all  of  South 
Vietnam.  Tran  Do,  may  well  have  fallen  in 
the  Saigon  fighting,  although  this  Is  iiot  con- 
firmed 

On  the  civil  side,  the  list  already  comprises 
.1  full  member  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  Central  Committee,  Phung  Van  Cung. 
who  was  significantly  in  charge  of  Front 
activities  and  was  killed  in  Saigon:  the  head 
of  the  "troop-proselytizing"  staff  section  of 
Military  Region  IV,  also  killed  In  Saigon,  and 
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the  majorities  of  at  least  three  and  probably 
four  party  committees  In  various  provinces. 
There  are  hint;;,  too,  that  other  party  com- 
nutlees  have  been  decimated 

In  addition,  without  counting  local  guer- 
rillas and  innocent  bysuiide.'s,  the  regular 
troop  units  ot  the  VC  -  the  main  and  local 
forces— now  appesir  to  have  lost  close  to 
30  000  men.  In  kiMed  iind  POWs.  In  this  single 
ser.e.s  of  attacks  This  is  profx>rtlonateiy 
equr  alent  to  a  loss  by  Gen.  Westmoreland  of 
m  >re  than  a  fifth  of  hu  entire  foree.  or  above 
100.0'JO  .Americans. 

Something  has  already  been  said  in  this 
space  about  the  ludicrous  double  standard 
by  whidi  tne  w.ir  in  Vientam  is  judged  In 
this  c'juntry  and  abroad.  To  see  how  truly 
ludicrous  It  13,  you  need  only  try  to  imagine 
what  we  would  be  saying  here  if  Gen  West- 
moreland had  incurred  comparable  lOEses — 
and  n;id  Incurred  these  fearful  losses,  more- 
■jver    without  attaining  his  stated  goal 

On  this  l.ist  point,  tcxi  the  evidence  from 
captured  documents  and  POW  Interrogations 
also  continues  to  mount  The  goal  of  the 
attdcks  on  the  cities  was  to  touch  off  the 
■general  upr.slng  '  and  to  cause  the  collapse 
of  the  government  in  Saigon. 

Bes.dee  the  documents  and  interrogations. 
all  lor^s  of  details  of  actual  VC  military  plans 
show  that  the  enemy  expected  his  forces  to 
win  control  of  the  cities  .ifter  enterirjg  them 
f,T  example,  the  7th  North  Vietnamese  Dlvl- 
<.:on  and  the  9th  VC  Division  did  not  directly 
participate  in  the  attack  on  Saigon:  yet  the 
movements  of  both  were  e.xtremely  revealing. 

The  7th  Division  undertook  harassment  of 

ir  own  lit  Division  while  the  ^th 
VC  Division  moved  into  blocking  posi- 
tion with  the  st.Jted  mission  of  prevent- 
ing an  wlvance  on  Saigon  by  the  men  of  Big 
Red  One.  In  the  outcome,  both  enemv  divi- 
sions suffered  severely,  and  the  defenders  of 
Saigon  needed  no  help  from  Big  Red  One 

Flrially,  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  ene- 
my's plan  went  horribly  wrong  is  the  known 
Second  Phase's  conspicuous  failure  to  de- 
velop After  the  'general  uprising"  in  the 
cities  big  units  not  used  in  the  actual  attack 
on  the  cities  were  svipposed  to  "descend  from 
the  hiUs  to  supp<:>rt  the  general  upnsing  " 
This  was  the  commc>n  enemy  formula,  and 
tne  p-eparatl  ms  to  act  on  the  formula  caused 
the  American  predictions  of  a  "second 
round  "  whlc.i  is  now  being  rather  desper- 
ately launched 

It  must  be  empha.slzed  that  all  this  does 
not  mean  that  everything  on  our  side  is  Just 
Jim  Dandy  in  South  Vietnam  In  any  war, 
one  side  can  quite  easily  be  disastrously  de- 
feated m  a  bittle  or  a  whole  campaign,  while 
simultaneously  Inflicting  very  heavy  losses 
on  the  other  side  That  has  certainly  hap- 
pened, too:  and  much  still  depends  on  how 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  de.tls  with 
all  the  destruction  and  disruption. 

Yet  what  haa  happened  to  the  enemy  de- 
serves stressing,  not  Just  because  It  has  been 
so  wide:y  understressed,  but  also  for  a  more 
profound  reason  Gen  Westmoreland  has 
always  very  frankly  said  that  he  was  fighting 
a  "war  of  attrition  "  The  premises  of  all  his 
planning  have  now  been  upset  by  the  other 
sides  going  for  broke  But  his  planning 
premises  have  plainly  been  upset  for  a  most 
encouraging  reason — because  the  Hanoi 
leaders  concluded  they  could  not  stand  un- 
ending attrition 

Here,  a^aln,  however,  strong  emphasis  is 
needed  for  the  fact  th.it  this  going  for  broke 
by  the  enemy  is  exceedingly  dangerous  as 
well  as  e.sceedlngly  encouraging.  The  attack 
on  the  cities  was  on  balance  a  disaster,  but 
Its  sequel  in  the  countryside  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
So  Is  the  outcome  at  Khesanh  and  the  DMZ, 
concerning  which  one  must  pray. 

Nonetheless,  the  defeat-at-any-price  people 
In  this  country  are  howling  about  American 
failure,  when  the  main  failure  u  dates  has 
been  on  the  other  side 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Real  Facts  on  Vietnam  War 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
weekly  radio  news  program  "Comment" 
contains  a  release  dated  February  19, 
1968.  on  the  pressure  behind  news  stories 
of  success  in  Vietnam  that  were  pub- 
lished durint;  the  niuntJi  ol  January.  The 
commentary,  prepared  by  Mr  Feh.x  Cot- 
ten,  points  out  that  American  officials  at 
almost  all  levels,  both  in  Salmon  and  in 
the  provinces,  repotted  that  they  were 
imder  pressure  from  Washington  to  pro- 
duce convincing  evidence  of  progre.ss  in 
South  Vietnam. 

One  civilian  official  told  how  lie  had 
been  to  a  briefing  where  the  audience 
had  been  reminded  that  this  was  an 
election  year,  and  that  the  people  that 
these  employees  worked  for  were  in  tiie 
business  of  reelecting  President  Johnson 
in  November. 

In  some  instances,  the  field  represent- 
atives concerned  glossed  over  the  truth 
and  reported  siKniticant  progress  in 
South  Vietnam  whether  or  not  it  were 
ti-ue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  how 
difficult  It  IS  to  un.seat  a  party  in  power. 
However.  It  appears  to  lie  in  poor  taste 
for  the  present  administration  to  adopt 
a  policy,  such  as  the  one  described  m 
this  press  release,  that  is  self-.seekmg, 
and  which  works  for  perpetuation  in 
office 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  be  prinU'd  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Real  F\cts  on  Viet.nam  War 

There  h.is  been  a  wave  of  protests  recently 
to  the  general  effect  that  optimistic  official 
statements  have  not  presented  the  real  facts 
to  the  American  people  about  the  Vietnam 
war  and  conditions  In  the  F:ir  East 

Perhaps  a  news  story  published  :n  The 
New  York  Times  of  January  1  will  help  to 
explain  whv : 

T:ie  news  story.  CHiTled  out  of  Saigon,  on 
December  31,  .i  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
begin  as  follows: 

American  officials  at  almost  all  levels, 
both  in  Saigon  and  In  the  provinces,  sa^' 
they  are  under  uieadlly  increasing  pressure 
from  Wishington  to  produce  convincing 
eviuence  of  progress.  e.<pecially  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  pressure  began  to  increase  about 
•hree  months  ago.  the  ofBclals  report,  and  be- 
came more  intense  in  December  They  ex- 
pect no  lessening,  and  probably  a  further 
iiK-rease.  as  the  American  elections 
.ipproach." 

The  article  then  quoted  a  middle-level 
civilian  oflQclal  as  m.ikmg  this  statement: 

"I  was  In  a  briefing  the  other  day,  and  t!ie 
man  briehng  us  came  out  and  said  it    ■ 

According  to  the  otticial.  this  is  what  the 
man  said 

".In  election  year  is  about  to  begin.  And 
the  people  we  work  for  jire  in  the  business 
of  reelecting  President  Johnson  in 
November  " 

The  news  story  pointed  to  some  results 
of  this  "W.ishingion  squeeze  play,"  as  It  was 
called 

Certain   middle-le\ei   officials   had   under- 
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taken  to  head  off  newspaper  articles  reflect- 
ing adversely  on  the  coinnuliupnt  of  the 
South   Vietnamese   Goveniment   to   the  war 

While  field  represenlalufs  rr-porled  that 
they  had  been  encouraged  to  be  candid,  as 
long  as  they  did  so  throui^h  confidential 
olflcUil  channels,  some  officials  s.ild  they  were 
afraid  to  tell  Washington  the  truth  f<ir  fear 
of  losing  their  Jobs 

Perhaps  this  .situation  explains  why  Pre.'=l- 
dent  Johnson  said.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
nies.s.ige  to  Congress  Janu.iry  17: 

"The  enemy  has  oeen  :iefeated  in  battle 
.ifter  battle  Tne  number  of  South  Viet- 
namese living  in  areas  under  government 
protection  tonight  has  grown  by  more  than 
.1  million  since  January  of  last  year  And 
the.se  are  all  marks  of  pi-otjress " 

This  Is  Pellx  Cotten,  Republican  National 
Committee   News,   m   \V.i,-,.iint;ton 


A  Letter  From  Vietnam 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Manduv.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man 
m  Vietnam.  This  young  man  is  not  in 
the  Amied  F'orces.  He  is  serving  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  having  any 
"militarv-  bias  '  Nor  can  he  be  pictured 
as  one  wb.o  has  .some  personal  or  selfish, 
but  always  unexplained,  interest  in  the 
continuation  of  the  war. 

He  is  a  country  boy  from  central  Texas 
who  has  a  deep  .sense  of  dedication  to  the 
.service  of  his  fellow  man.  but  he  has  the 
ability  to  see  what  is  going  on  around 
him  and  he  has  the  good  judgment  to 
try  to  put  a  reasonable  interpretation  on 
the  events  he  has  witnes.sed. 

I  believe  his  observations  are  not  only 
interesting  but  worthy  of  the  .seriou.s 
consideration  of  all  of  our  people.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  both  in  this  and  in 
the  other  body  who  want  to  throw  in 
the  sponge  and  run  will  read  the  letter, 
which  is  as  follows  ■ 

Saicon.  Vietnam, 

Frbrua'y  10.  196S. 

Dear  Congressman  Poace:  Because  of  some 
of  the  statements  that  I  have  heard  from 
both  Hc'use  and  Senate  members  during  the 
past  ten  days  I  leel  that  I  must  write  to  you 
I'm  afraid  that  there  .ire  .i  great  number  uf 
people  Including  a  number  of  our  leaders 
that  don't  understand  beans  about  this  war. 

By  the  time  you  get  this  letter  I'll  have 
been  here  in  Saigon  for  two  years,  I  don  t 
claim  to  be  an  e.xpert  but  I  have  studied  the 
history  of  Vietnam  in  depth  and  observed  the 
current  situation  as  best  I  could 

Ever  pince  I've  been  in  Vietnam,  on  the 
scene  observers  have  been  predicting  two 
things.  First,  that  as  the  war  drew  closer  to 
.111  end.  It  would  become  m-.re  violent.  Sec- 
ond, that  the  terrorist  activity  in  the  popu- 
lation centers  would  increase  in  :i  dlrec* 
ratio  to  the  defeat  suffered  by  the  enemy  in 
the  field.  I  think  that  the  current  situation 
Is  the  first  step  in  the  fulfillment  of  that 
I)rea:ction 

For  the  first  time  since  I've  been  here,  I 
think  I  can  see  an  end  to  the  war,  I  think 
that  another  12-18  nKJUths  will  see  an  end  to 
most  of  the  fighting  here  I'm  afraid  It  will 
prove  to  be  the  blof)dlest  period  of  the  war 
I  am  also  afraid  that  it  will  see  more  If  not 
most  of  that  action  taking  place  In  the  pop- 
ulation centers.  When  North  Vietnam  gives 
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up  hop)e  of  winning  and  faces  the  alternative 
of  negotiating,  they  will  face  a  grave  prob- 
lem As  a  loser  they  will  have  nothing  to 
negotiate  I  think  they  will  strive  to  create 
as  much  havoc  as  possible  in  order  that 
havoc  In  Itself  will  become  a  face  saving 
point  of  negotiation 

.Someone  there  in  Washington  said  re- 
cently that  these  Tet  attacks  proved  that  the 
Vietnamese  Government  was  not  In  effective 
contri'l  of  the  country.  I  wonder  If  that  man 
has  forgotten  about  Detroit,  Newark,  and 
Watts.  Did  what  happened  In  those  cities 
mean  that  the  US.  Government  was  not  In 
effective  control  of  the  Nation.  I  think  not. 

I  wish  some  of  your  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  otir  Senators  would  be  more  re- 
siKJnslble  In  their  statements.  No  force  has 
caused  as  much  political  havoc  In  this  coun- 
try or  undermined  the  Important  relation- 
ship between  this  and  our  country  as  much 
as  the  asinine  and  often  ridiculous  state- 
ments made  by  a  handful  of  our  U.S.  Repre- 
.-entatlves  and  Senators. 

When  the  Communist  violated  the  Tet 
holidays,  they  made  a  grave  mistake.  They 
not  only  Insulted  all  the  people  of  Vietnam 
who  live  but  the  millions  of  ajicestors  who 
mo.«t  of  thp-e  people  worship.  Tet  is  the 
most  Important  national  and  spiritual  holi- 
day celebrated  In  this  cotintry.  It  has  been 
'  olcbrated  since  200  yeiu-.s  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  As  a  result,  the  average  Vietnamese 
citizen  has  lost  his  apathy  which  In  Itself 
lias  been  one  of  the  prime  and  most  difficult 
factors  In  this  complex  situation.  They  are 
lighting  mad.  Groups  of  civilians  In  the  Sal- 
t'on-CholoM  are;t  have  demanded  the  Gov- 
ernment issue  them  arms  so  they  can  fight 
their  own  war  The  last  time  this  much 
.spirit  was  in  evidence  was  when  they  were 
fighting  Prance  for  their  Independence. 

.^nd  now  :i  .second  note.  I've  been  much 
too  close  to  the  fighting  here  In  Saigon. 
\  three-hotir  battle  took  place  last  Monday 
afternoon  2'_,  blocks  from  the  building  where 
I  live.  The  enemy  forces  had  Russian  B-40 
rockets  and  AK47  automatic  rifles.  The  Gov- 
trnment  forces  were  using  recolUess  rifles 
ii:d  50  and  30  caliber  machine  guns  besides 
pistols  and  M- 1  carbines.  Before  that  there 
were  a  couple  of  battles  about  8  blocks  away 
and  since  then  there  was  a  sharp  fire  fight 
less  than  a  block  away  with  bullets  whistling 
ill  around  this  place.  Even  though  It  has 
been  rjulet  for  a  couple  of  days,  reports  say 
there  are  still  approximately  1,000  VC  still  In 
the  Salgon-Cholon  area  But  even  with  a 
reported  kill  ratio  of  13-1  they  can  make 
more  propaganda  headlines  fighting  in  Sal- 
mon than  out  somewhere  In  the  jungle. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I  Gart    Ewing. 


William  Allen  White:  Country  Editor 
With  National  Influence 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KAKSAS 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
observing,  during  the  month  of  February, 
the  birthdays  of  Lincoln.  Washington, 
Edison,  and  other  great  Americans,  Kan- 
.sans  also  observe  the  birthday  of  one  of 
their  most  famous  native  sons,  William 
.^llcn  White,  the  renowned  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette.  February  10  was  the 
100th  annivertary  of  his  birth,  and  there 
will  be  events  to  mark  this  observance 
throughout  the  year  in  Kansas. 

An  insight  into  the  quality  and  char- 
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acter  of  this  man  can  be  gained  from  an 
article  which  Judy  Corcoran  wrote  for 
Midway,  the  magazine  of  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Capital-Journal.  Her  story  indi- 
cates why  the  William  Allen  White  leg- 
end grows  through  the  years  and  en- 
shrines him  in  the  hearts  of  new  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 
The  article  follows: 

( By  Judy  C\.rci.ran  i 

Puttering  around  his  oltice  on  Feb.  10,  19^3. 
Will  White  was  reminded  the  day  was  his 
75th  birthday, 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  nuit- 
tercd. 

There  is  no  mistaking  why.  25  ycar.s  Liter. 
men  have  pau.sed  this  weekend  to  romen^- 
ber  the  lOOlh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
William  Allen  White. 

To  himself.  Will  White  was  a  (  ountry  edi- 
tor. He  wore  his  shlrtsleevs  crumpled  at  the 
elbows  as  editors  are  wont  to  do  He  cussed. 
He  put  his  feet  on  top  of  his  desk. 

To  millions  of  others.  Will  White  was  a 
statesman,  a  prophet,  a  poet,  a  ..ape,  a  hu- 
morist, a  folk  hero,  a  philosopher. 

Because  he  was  all  of  these,  men  have 
Rathered  this  weekend  in  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  editor  and  iniblisher  ol  the 
Emporia  Ga.zette. 

Perhaps  Will  White  would  be  a  mite  be- 
mused and  embarrassed  by  al!  the  fuss,  but 
he  always  liked  a  good  party. 

The  Idea  that  White  should  have  th<?  best 
birthday  party  the  world  could  give  him  was 
born  several  years  ago  as  the  calendar  becan 
hearing  1968.  lOOth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
and  the  24th  year  after  his  death. 

Getting  ready  for  this  weekend  has  in- 
volved hundreds  of  persons,  thousands  vi 
hours  of  preparation,  mciiths  of  historical  re- 
search and  even  a  major  rcmodelinz  project. 

So  thoroughly  docs  White's  spirit  permeate 
the  preparations  that  it  is  as  if  he  is  present 
this  weekend,  sharing  an  anecdote  about 
FDR,  slapping  a  fellow  Republican  on  the 
back,  laughing  over  a  talk  of  his  youthful 
Impudence,  reminiscing  about  the  early  days 
on  the  Gazette, 

White's  spirit  Is  present  partly  because 
there  are  many  people  today  who  knew  him 
and  partly  because,  for  the  people  who  didn't 
know  him.  he  is  easy  to  pet  to  knew  in  his 
writings. 

One  who  knew  him  is  Ted  McDanlel, 
managing  editor  today  of  the  Gazette,  who 
worked  under  White  for  20  years.  McDaniel 
Joined  the  Gazette  in  1924  as  a  proofreader 
and  later  became  wire  editor  until  1942  when 
he  entered  the  Navy,  He  was  in  the  service 
when  White  died  In  i944. 

"White  was  normally  a  gentle  sort,  helpful 
and  understanding.  But  on  (jccasion  he  had 
a  nice  way  of  taking  the  hide  off  you."  Mc- 
Danlel remembers,  "He  used  to  come  to  the 
door  of  his  office  and  say  in  a  crurf  voice. 
'Who  wrote  that  storv  c>n  pnee  one'.''  When 
you  got  up  the  nerve  to  admit  you'd  done  it. 
he'd  say,  'Fine  story.  Damn  fine  story.'  " 

McDanlel  recalls,  "He  always  deprecated 
himself  quite  a  bit.  but  he  enjoyed  his  fame. 
I  think  he  did  anyway," 

The  editor  thinks  one  of  White's  proudest 
moments  came  when  Life  magazine  did  a 
series  on  what  Americans  the  German  Nazis 
would  execute  first  If  they  took  over  the 
U.S.  It  is  a  measure  of  White's  Influence  that 
Life  selected  him  as  one  of  the  Nazi  targets. 

"Life  sent  a  photographer  to  Emporia  and 
he  took  a  picture  of  White  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck  by  the  lamppost  out  on  the  corner," 
McDanlels  remembers.  "He  was  so  proud  of 
that  picture." 

So  highly  thought  of  as  an  editor  was 
White,  McDanlel  says,  that  during  the  De- 
pression, White's  friends  In  the  East  would 
send  their  sons  to  Emporia  to  work  on  the 
Gazette. 

"They'd  work  for  nothing  Just  to  be  able 
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to  say  they'd  worked  for  William  Allen 
White""  McDaniel  remembers.  "He  was  a  real 
great  man  to  work  for." 

One  who  has  gotten  to  know  White  solely 
through  his  v.Tltings  and  the  writings  about 
him  IS  Gary  M.a.'^on,  a  young  Emporia  Stale 
Teachers  College  teacher  ■v.'ho  has  spent  22 
months  reading  and  cataloguing  the  most 
complete  collection  of  V/hite  memorabilia  in 
the  world. 

Mason  Jokes  that  lie  did  not  smoke  and  lie 
did  not  wear  glasses  when  lie  began  work  on 
the  White  collection  to  prepare  lor  the  an- 
iii',  ersary  observance.  He  is  fond  of  citing  the 
iiuuiber  of  p.iper  clips,  file  loUier.^,  note  card.- 
.md  bottles  of  ink  he  lias  tiseti  on  tlie  project. 

But  though  the  work  has  taken  a  co.-^tly  '^W 
In  liours,  eyesight  and  nerves.  Mason  admits 
it  has  given  lilm  an  opportunity  to  know 
White   as  few  have. 

"White  told  an  honest  .'-tory.  That  is  the 
thing  that  strikes  me  most  abv)-at  him,"  says 
Mason.  "He  always  l-.ad  sometliing  to  say  ..nd 
he  took  a  stand  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  He  made  people  think." 

Ma.son  al.so  has  gained  a  feeling  (li  White's 
humility. 

"He  hated  to  .see  people  ml.'streated,  even 
in  the  smallest  way.  Tlie  ^tory  goes  he  was 
such  a  liumble  man.  he  never  p:issed  iinother 
pcr.'ion  on  the  street  without  tipping  his  hat," 
Mason  says, 

Hi.s  examination  of  more  than  27,000  pages 
of  hand  and  tvpev.Tlttrn  ni.^nu.^i  ript  ';:as  left 
Mascn  with  the  in-.prcssion.  "White  l.ibored 
over  everything  he  wrot-e," 

Mason  has  come  to  know  White  as  a  man 
caught  up  in  his  times.  Tlie  luindreds  of 
books  m  White's  personal  library  bear  .such, 
titles  :is  "Suez  to  Singapore,"  "Rumania 
Under  the  Soviet  Yoke."  "Socialists  at  Work" 
and  "From  Victory  to  Peace." 

Mason  h.^s  come  to  know  White  as  some- 
times abseiit-minded.  In  a  copy  <if  While's 
book,  "A  Certain  Rich  Man."  Ma.son  found 
an  uncashed  royalty  check  from  the  Mac- 
Millan  Company  for  $6,756,85. 

Mason  has  found  in  old  l:.:-ui's  <,f  the 
Gazette  an  Intensely  political  White.  In  one 
copy  wliich  lay  open  for  cataloguing  last 
week  White  sought  to  be  a  t!elegate  to  the 
1920  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

In  a  front  page  box.  complete  with  ballot. 
White  pave  his  readers  tlirce  reason.s  why  he 
wanted  to  go.  The  first  reason.  v.'Mch  he  said 
was  the  best,  was    "Because  I  want  to  go" 

Mason  lias  come  to  know  White  as  a  pro- 
found national  Influence  thrcu?h  mere  than 
2.000  letters,  .some  bearliig  the  .-igna'ures  (f 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt,  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Edna 
Ferber,  H,  L,  Mencken.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Carl 
.Sandburg.  J'ustlce  Louis  Brandcis  and  Walter 
Lippmann 

"The  letters."  T\la.son  says,  "tell  much  abouc 
the  lilstory  of  Kansas  and  the  rotmtry  niost 
of  us  never  have  the  rhanrc  to  discover." 

It  has  been  Mason's  rroa!  in  his  22  months 
of  work  that  others  may  come  to  kno'w  White 
as  le  has. 

That  is  the  goal.  too.  of  William  Lindsay 
White.  White's  son  and  succef.'.cr  as  publisher 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette.  White  lias  made  his 
father's  memorabilia  available  to  tl-.e  college 
with  the  thought  that  anyone  wanting  to  do 
serious  study  on  William  Allen  White  must 
visit  Emporia. 

For  In  Emporia  it  is  almost  as  if  White  is 
at  home  in  the  big  licuse  on  Exchange  .-^t^eet 
where  William  L.  White  not?,'  lives. 

There  are  reminders  of  White'.''  prcser.ce 
throughout  the  city. 

A  few  blocks  from  the  bis  licu.-e  i'  the 
Emporia  City  Auditorium,  a  mammoth 
building  which  still  looks  modern  even 
though  it  was  built  30  years  ago. 

Ted  McDanitl  remembers  the  citizens  of 
Emporia  opposed  it.  but  White  'Kept  f-ght- 
ing  for  it  in  the  Gazette,   Finally,   becau»e 
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It,  was  :ne  Depression  and  men  needed  work. 
It  was  bui.t  But  chai^rmed  Emporlans 
called  It  the  White  Elephant,  until  It  opened. 
I',  hasn't  been  empty  since 

Forming  the  bnnks  of  the  Cottonwood 
River  are  42  acres  Known  aa  Peter  Pan  °arlt 
which  White  deeded  to  the  city  or  Emporia 
in  1926  in  memory  ')f  Mary  White,  with  the 
stipulation  the  name  White  was  never  to  be 
used    m   connection   with    the   parfe 

Running  through  Emporia  is  another  re- 
minder. William  Allen  White  Memorial  Drive. 
a  series  of  street*  which  passes  the  build- 
ings and  monuments  .lastKlated  with  White. 

The  most  famnis  reminder  of  them  all. 
of  course  is  the  Gazette,  a  .stone  building 
now  being  restored  to  Its  appearnnce  In  1900. 
tlve  vears  afer  William  Allen  White  pur- 
chased 'he  newspaper  with  a  borrowed  »3.- 
000 

The  24-mch  Roman  capitals  spelling  Em- 
poria Gazette  have  been  c^irved  Into  the 
limestone  front  and  embossed  with  gold 
The  '.r.n  plates  under  the  front  steps  which 
read  Emporia  Gazette.  W  A  White  1900  ' 
have  been  cleaned. 

Amidst  the  clutter  of  the  Interior  re- 
modeling. l3  White's  famous  roll  top  desk. 
still  s'Tlitlag  against  a  profusion  of  modern 
fiu-nlture  and  unfinished  plywood  partitions 

The  roll  top  desk  is  where  It  all  began 
and  why  .-nen  have  pau.-sed  thl.s  weekend  In 
Emporia  El  Dorado  and  Lawrence  to  honor 
White  with  a  fuss  that  would  have  em- 
barrassed  him 

The  r/.I  top  desk  Is  where  Will  White  sat 
down  pushed  back  his  sleeves,  lit  a  cigar, 
cussed  a  few  times  when  the  tlrst  =.enrence 
came  hard  and  then  wrote  the  words  that 
went   jW.  to  the  world 

It  Is  here  he  wrote  W(jrds  about  the 
Popu.lsts,  the  Progressives,  the  New  Dealers, 
the  Supreme  Court,  railroad  strikes  10  presi- 
dents and  hundreds  >f  people  and  events 
that  -ipunned  his  half  century  as  editor 

Wlllldm  Allen  White  called  hlmsel:  a 
country  editor    His  countrv  was  America 


Violence  Not  Permisiible 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

IF    WYOMI.Ni; 

IN  THE  SEN  ATT!  OF   THE  UNFTED  STATES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President,  last 
Thursday  I  had  occasion  to  speak  In 
the  Ser.ate  arid  e.xpress  concern  about 
predictions  made  by  the  President  and 
others  that  summer  iiols  are  inevitable. 
If  we  take  a  -esinned  or  permissive  at- 
titude toward  violence  our  society  be- 
gins to  crumble 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  Interest 
that  I  read  .i  speech  sjiven  over  the  week- 
end by  Daniel  P  Moynihan.  director  of 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of 
MIT  a:;d  Harvard  I  commend  Mr  Moy- 
nihan s  thoughtful  and  blunt  remarks  to 
Senators,  artd  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article,  entitled  Expectation  of 
Vln'ence  Denounced  by  Moynihan." 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  February  18,  1968.  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai  tide 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

EXPECTArtOV    OP    VlOLF.iNCB  DENOtJNCCD 

BY    Moynihan 
I  By  John  Mathews) 
.\TL.»NTic    City     NJ      The    assumption    by 
many   liberal    .Americans  and  even   by  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson  that  violence  Is  inevitable  in 
American  cities  this  summer  'begins  to  erode 
the  process  of  the  .^mencaii  republic.  "  a  lead- 
ing social  critic  said  here  yesterday. 

■Violence  :s  never  inevitable;  violence  Is 
never  admissible  In  this  s(xMety"  said  Daniel 
P  Moynihan,  a  lormer  assistant  .secretary 
of  lat>or  during  the  Keiuiedy  .idnunislration 

He  said  the  tact  that  the  I're-sldent  him- 
self lent  credence  to  it  (violence)  the  ottier 
day  when  he  s.ild  there  will  be  monstrous 
rioting  next  summer  is  just  that — monstrous 
"There  must  be  a  stop  to  It  and  particu- 
larly an  lnmie<ll.it«  and  pa.ssion.ite  objection" 
to  the  notion  that  gives  "aid  and  comfort  to 
an  ever-rising  tide  of  domestic  violence," 
Moynihan  added. 

'SETVERAL    BAD    SIMMERS" 

■Johnson,  during  a  question- iiid-.m.swer 
sessldh  with  a  itroup  of  college  students  last 
week,  said  l)e  expects  "several  bad  summers 
l)efore  we  on  avert  the  dellclencies  of  cen- 
turies." 

Moynihan  urged  liberals  "to  decry  most 
especially  any  legitimization  of  it  i  violence) 
in  terms  that  the  failure  of  liberal  ettorts  to 
maintain  the  pace  vi  sticlai  change  or  to 
ch.mge  the  course  of  forelkrn  policy,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  sane  and  loving  society,  somehow 
makes  vUilence  inevitable  . 

Moynihan.  now  director  of  the  Joint  Center 
for  Urban  Studies  ■'{  Mass-achu.ietts  Institute 
of  Technology  aJid  Harvard  University,  spoke 
to  the  opening  sestiion  here  lif  the  loOth  an- 
nual conference  of  tlie  Amerlcin  Association 
of  Sch<Mjl  Administrators 

To  las  audience  of  predominantly  mlddle- 
.iged  school  superinU'iidents.  .idmlnlstralors 
and  school  Ijoard  members  from  throughout 
the  country  Moynihan  .said  the  period  of 
American  dominance  in  the  world  began  over 
30  years  ago  and  has  now  reached  the 
middle  years."' 

It  is  not  the  world  that  has  changed,  but 
America,  "  he  said  "The  nation  Is  no  longer 
young  Die  ease  .md  .issurance  of  youth  Is 
itone  ' 

'.And,  '  he  added,  "what  hurts  Is  that  It 
has  come  too  soon  that  our  time  was  too 

short  '" 

.Moynihan  suld  that  the  promise  of  major 
social  change  at  the  time  'f  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration liiis  never  been  realized.  He  said 
the  civil  rights  movement  has  become  a 
"caricature  of  the  movement  It  was  flighting 
against  '  .ind  foreign  poUcv  has  "degenerated 
into  tlie  nightmare  of  Vietnam." 

The  nation  appears  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  sheer  etfort  to  hold  things  together.  " 
Moynihan  added. 

Instead  of  despairing  and  seeing  violence 
.IS  inevlt.ible  and  ;vi  a  legitimate  expression 
of  protest.  .Moynihan  said  the  country  should 
turn  to  Its  greatest  .strength,  "our  capacity  to 
govern  ourselves." 
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Address  of  TVA  Chairman  A.  J.  Wagner 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

IK    rE.NNES>,-<EE 

IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  Febrnary   19.  1988 

Mr  EVINS  of  Teiines.see.  Mr  Speaker. 
Hon  .Aubrev  J.  Wauner,  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  .Authority,  recently  de- 
livered a  major  .iddress  bt-fore  the  Com- 
munity Development  Conference  of  the 
Small  Business  .Administration  in  Nash- 
ville, outlinint;  proure.ss  achieved  In  the 
£,'reat  Tennessee  Valley  area  and  ways 
in  .vhich  TVA  is  assisting  small  towns  in 
arowth  and  progress. 

Because  of  the  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  t^enerally  In  this 


subject,   I   include   Chairman   Wagner's 
speech  in  the  Record 

Excerpts  from  the  address  follow : 
I'HE    ^V.^   Approach  to  Community 
Development 
(Address  by  A    J    Wagner,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  before 
the   Community    Development    Conference 
of   .Small    Bu.sliiess    Administration.   Nash- 
ville Tenn    February  13.  19681 
America   has   liecome   fascinated   \^"lth   the 
Idea  of  new  towns   .And  \i.ell  it  might 

Urban  |j;rowHh  in  the  United  States  pro- 
ceetls  at  a  phenomenal  rate  Wlien  he  called 
attention  to  this  mas.slve  development  in  .i 
special  messiage  in  1965  President  Johnson 
.said  that  our  urban  population  bv  the  end 
!.f  the  century  will  have  doubled  This  pre- 
sents a  tremendous  problem  of  building,  of 
planning,  and — most  important — of  adjust- 
ment to  human  needs 

"The  fact  of  growth  Is  not  arguable,"  said 
the  President  "The  quality  of  that  growth 
must  be  of  great  concern." 

On  the  national  scene  that  concern  is  ex- 
pressed on  two  different  though  closely  re- 
lated fronts.  New  towns  like  Reston  and  Co- 
lumbia start  from  scratch  to  buUd  new  In  • 
uig  space  for  ptipulatlon  already  bursting 
out  the  seams  of  overcrowded  cities.  .And  i:i 
the  core  sections  uf  those  cities  gigantic  re- 
building programs  are  essentuil  to  cure  the 
corrosive  and  explosive  problems  of  the 
ghetto 

But  the  clamor  for  new  towns,  the  move- 
ment toward  the  establishment  of  bettt  r 
cities,  represents  more  than  a  problem  l.  r 
.idmlnistratt.r.<  aiid  planners  It  represent.,  i 
search  by  Individuals  In  America  for  bett' r 
ways  of  living  together— a  demand  for  de- 
cency and  dignity  and  cxsmfort  It  Is  a  search 
for  a  set  of  circumstances  In  which  a  famll  ■ 
can  Uve  close  to  the  things  it  needs  and 
wants  where  the  father  can  live  close  •  ■ 
his  work,  the  mother  close  to  her  shoppn.ir 
the  youngsters  close  to  their  schools,  and  t!.'- 
entire  family  close  to  the  facilities  of  leisur- 
that  they  enjoy— the  library  or  a  game  <  : 
golf,  the  theater  or  a  refreshing  swim  i 
ball  game  or  a  mountain  hike.  Living  in  .i 
dense  society  of  concentrated  urbanization  1  ■ 
tiring  and  frustrating  People  are  looking  f  r 
a  way  out  And  our  20th  century  afflucnf- 
certainly  can  provide  it  il  we  will 

In  the  Tennes.sce  Valley  we  do  not  yet 
have  the  aggravated  problems  of  urban  dens- 
ity seen  in  so  many  of  our  northern  cities 
But  we  do  face  the  same  problems  of  growth 
Wr.ma  Dykeman.  In  a  recent  column  In  th.- 
KnoxvUle  Ne'ft-s-Sentlnel.  said  It  well  In  thes.- 
words-  ■■•  •  •  We  must  awaken  to  the  Im- 
portant fact  that  how  we  develop  In  th: 
next  decade  or  two  will  determine  the  qualr", 
of  life  in  this  region  for  generations  • 
come  '" 

The  urgency  "f  this  problem  and  the  con- 
trolling effect  of  Its  solution  upon  the  re- 
gions future  underscore  the  timeliness  '  '. 
vour  Community  Development  Conference 
today  No  ether  subject  more  deserves  t!.- 
attention  of  the  region's  leaders  "We  mus' 
move  affirmatively  now  to  determine  how  we 
will  grow,  how  our  communities  will  develop 
We  must  plan  to  shape  our  future 

In  the  la.st  35  years,  we  have  seen  Immensf 
changes  In  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Valley  region  We  had  a  wasted  river  Toda"." 
we  have  a  harnessed  river  system,  serviiv: 
the  region  as  fully  .as  any  river  anywhere  ;'i 
the  world  Floods  are  In  check  Barges  c;irrv 
millions  of  tons  of  vital  tratflc.  Water  sup- 
plies are  abundant  for  cities  and  Industries 
The  lakes  have  added  new  beauty  to  the  for- 
est surroundings  and  new  sources  of  recrea- 
'lon  for  the  region  and  the  Nation. 

We  had  a  region  where  electric  power,  an 
es-sentlal  sinew  of  Industrial  growth,  was 
both  scarce  and  expensive,  deeplte  the  great 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  river,  and  ex- 
tensive   regional    deposits    of    coal.    Today 
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power  Is  both  abundant  and  inexpensive, 
used  to  the  hilt  in  economic  development. 
The  energy  of  the  river  and  coal  are  both 
hard  at  work  and  we  are  beginning  to  tap 
the  power  of  the  atom. 

We  were  an  ;igrlcultural  region  but  our 
larms  were  falling.  Today  we  have  an  agri- 
culture featuring  lush,  green  pastures.  Farm 
production  is  up  and  farm  Incomee  have  In- 
,  reased  markedly.  We  had  a  region  of  run- 
down, cut-over,  burned-over  forests.  Today 
;he  Valley's  woodlands  are  a  growing  source 
of  raw  material  for  major  Valley  Industries. 

Nowhere  m  the  Nation  has  the  resource 
base  of  a  region  been  transformed  so  ex- 
tensively and  so  rapidly  as  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Amerlcan-St.  Gobain  glass  plant, 
where  a  solid  sheet  of  glass  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  emerges  from  one  great  machine, 
sprouted  from  a  cornfield  in  upper  East  Ten- 
nessee. Revere  Copper  &  Brass  is  building  a 
».300  million  aluminum  complex  on  Gunters- 
ville  Lake,  near  the  town  of  Scottsboro,  Ala- 
bama. Goodrich  Rubber  Company  chose 
Union  City  In  western  Tennessee  as  the  site 
of  a  8100  million  investment.  The  Carrier 
Company  has  decided  to  locate  one  of  its 
large  industries  at  Morrison  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. 

Each  of  these  instances — and  we  could 
enumerate  many  more — la  evidence  of  the 
L'rowth  we  are  experiencing.  Each  has  a  deep 
Impact  on  the  community  concerned.  They 
.idd  opportunities  for  skilled  employment 
for  hundreds  of  workers,  drawn  from  the 
surrounding  countryside.  They  breed  satel- 
lite Industries.  The  total  effect  Is  an  exten- 
sive change  In  the  economic  nature  of  the 
surrounding  area,  its  housing  patterns.  Its 
needs  for  streets  and  sewers  and  schools  and 
lecreation  facilities.  Here  Is  the  chance  to 
build  Industrial  parks  with  the  room  and 
beauty  of  the  countryside  instead  of  indus- 
trial slums.  Here  is  the  oppwrtunity  to  plan 
for  workers  communities  that  cannot  be- 
come ghettos.*   •   • 

TVA's  coal  Is  to  work  with  communities  to 
examine  all  the  problems  of  growth,  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  for  growth, 
and  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  human  and 
material  problems  as  completely  as  human 
wisdom   and   loresight  will   permit. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  has  been  the  loca- 
tion of  some  of  the  country's  most  success- 
ful models  for  completely  new  towns.  Norrls, 
Tennessee,  was  built  in  the  mld-1930's  In  an 
Idyllic  wooded  setting  close  to  Norrls  Dam. 
The  homes  then  erected,  the  layout  of  the 
streets  and  greenways,  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  the  town  of  Norrls  is  today  both 
beautiful   and   livable. 

The  town  of  Oak  Ridge  not  far  from 
Norrls  was  built  during  World  War  11  to 
house  the  workers  and  scientists  who  pro- 
duced the  Nation's  first  atomic  energy.  Oak 
Ridee  also  is  today  a  thriving,  well  run, 
attractive    community. 

There  will  be  more  new  towns,  perhaps  of 
this  same  sort.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  aa 
the  years  go  by. 

But  there  must  also  be  rebuilt  towns,  and 
'he  planners  and  community  officials  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  have  had  experience  with 
this  second  type  of  community  development, 
too 

Planning  experience  In  the  Valley  had  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  by  1960  when  TVA  began 
building  Melton  Hill  Dam  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee that  we  were  able  to  see  the  necessity 
of  Joint  planning  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
reservoir  shoreline  before  impoundment.  •  •  • 
The  cities  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Clinton  crea"ted 
port  authorities  under  state  law.  Industries 
have  shown  increasing  interest  in  the  assets 
available  here,  and  the  communities  are 
organized  and  staffed  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  cultural  and  environmental 
changes  that  will  occur  as  economic  growth 
takes  place. 
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By  now  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  to  you 
something  of  what  I  mean  when  1  say  that 
TVA  takes  a  "broadside"  approach  to  the 
problems  of  growing  communities  and  their 
living  environment.  We  seek  to  Involve  every 
natural  resource,  water  and  land,  farm  and 
forest. 

We  seek  to  Involve  the  total  community — 
the  city  and  the  county  and  their  elected  of- 
licials:  the  businessmen  and  workers  and 
farmers  and  their  voluntary  org-anizatlons. 
We  Include  In  this  category  the  facilities 
of  the  state  government — Its  planning  com- 
mission, its  highway  department,  Us  park 
commission,  its  fish  and  game  officials,  its  de- 
partment of  health.  Its  department  of  educa- 
tion. And  we  also  Include  every  available 
assistance  from  other  Federal  agencies  and 
their  national  programs  of  assistance  in  edu- 
cation and  training,  urban  development, 
housing,  street  Improvement,  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  other  fields. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  an  endeavor 
in  eastern  Tennessee  which  epitomizes  many 
of  these  techniques.  It  is  taking  place  in  the 
village  of  Oliver  Springs,  a  small  town  typi- 
cal of  many  in  the  Appalachian  area,  lying 
on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  in  Morgan  County.  Until  the  last 
decade,  its  principal  economic  base  was  the 
mining  of  coal  plus  such  additional  limited 
economic  activities  as  could  be  supported 
by  the  smaU  farms  and  timber  operations 
of  the  vicinity.  But  In  the  last  ten  years  coal 
mine  employment  in  the  area  has  declined 
sharply.  The  area  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  sections  w^here 
thicker  coal  seams  are  more  readily  adaptable 
to  the  modern  techniques  of  mechanized 
mining.  Oliver  Springs  and  its  businesses 
have  felt  the  Impact  of  these  changes. 

Last  July  another  disaster  hit  Oliver 
Springs.  A  torrential  rain  sent  Indian  Creek 
into  flood.  A  major  part  of  the  town  was 
under  water.  The  school,  many  homes  and 
most  businesses  were  severely  damaged.  This 
small  community  faced  a  crisis;  but  it  was 
a  crisis  that  can  be  a  turning  point  In  its 
life   and   In   the   lives   of   its   inhabitants. 

Here  was  a  community  built  to  serve  the 
needs  of  another  day.  Located  in  a  narrow 
valley  along  the  stream,  as  many  of  our  Ap- 
palachian towns  perforce  were.  It  has  been 
flooded  often.  The  bases  for  its  original  es- 
tablishment— to  serve  coal  mining  and  tim- 
bering operations — no  longer  adequately 
support  its  businesses.  Lacking  many  essen- 
tial services  of  a  modem  town — with  a  mu- 
nlclpkal  water  supply  of  limited  capacity  and 
without  a  sewerage  system,  for  example — it 
has  been  unable  to  attract  Industries  or  resi- 
dential development  to  give  it  new  vitality. 
Some  p>eople  have  argued,  in  similar  cases, 
that  the  best  solution  might  be  Just  to 
abandon  such  towns.  But  It  is  a  pointless 
argument  because  the  plain  fact  Is  that  the 
town  win  not  be  abandoned.  People's  homes, 
businesses  and  personal  roots  are  there  and 
they  do  not  intend  to  move. 

The  problem  Is  that,  in  the  past,  things 
have  been  patched  up  after  a  flood,  usually 
Inadequately,  and  life  has  picked  up  where 
it  left  off.  Gradual  deterioration  has  been 
the  inevitable  result.  But  at  Oliver  Springs, 
we  wondered  If  a  new  approach  would  work. 
TVA  felt  that  a  "broadside"  approach  to 
restoration  could  create  a  viable  and  livable 
"new  town"  on  the  site  of  declining  Oliver 
Springs.  Fortunately,  we  found  within  the 
city  an  active  leadership  that  felt  the  same 
way.  It  *a8  already  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Improved  housing  by  organizing  a  local 
housing  authority.  It  had  under  considera- 
tion plans  for  a  sewer  system.  And  an  Im- 
portant new  element  of  opportuiUty  lay  in 
the  town's  nearness  to  Oak  Ridge,  five  miles 
away.  Oliver  Springs  could  serve  well  as  an 
outlying  residential  area  with  accompanying 
service  businesses.  TVA  felt  that,  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  leadership  and  these  oppor- 
tvmltles,  we  might  help  breathe  new  life  into 
Oliver  Springs.  If  succeseful,  it  would  be  an 
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example   and   demonstration   for   all   similar 
towns  in  Appalachla — and  there  are  many. 

We  seized  the  initiative  at  what  we  believed 
to  be  Just  the  right  time,  even  before  the 
mud  and  debris  Irom  the  July  flood  had  been 
swept  away,  and  while  there  was  strong  pub- 
lic support  for  action  which  would  remove 
once  and  for  all  this  ever-present  danger. 
TVA  has  now  surveyed  the  flood  problem  and 
engineered  a  plan  of  stream  improvement. 
Planners  have  sketched  out  ways  in  which 
the  stream  Improvement  can  be  geared  into 
a  redevelopment  of  the  downtown  area,  pro- 
viding for  new  and  safer  housing  sites  and  a 
small  Industrial  park.  Funds  for  a  beginning 
are  Included  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  city  moved  quickly  to  activate  its 
housing  and  sewer  projects.  The  state  high- 
way department  had  projected  a  highway  im- 
jjrovement  program  for  some  time  in  the 
future  .Approaches  have  been  made  to  the 
department  to  advance  this  work  and  co- 
ordinate the  highway  development  with  the 
flood  control  project  so  both  can  contribute 
the  maximum  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
community.  A  school  construction  program 
is  being  reexamined  to  fit  into  the  total 
scheme  In  the  meantime,  the  economy  has 
been  substantially  aided  by  12  to  15  disaster 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  helping  with  redevelopment 
plans. 

The  outlook  for  the  Appalachian  coirunu- 
nlty  of  Oliver  Springs  today  is  much  brighter 
than  anyone  could  have  supposed  a  year  ago. 
The  very  fact  that  a  "broadside"  approach  is 
being  taken  has  lent  energy  and  initiative  to 
the  participants.  They  see  that  by  combining 
a  number  of  programs,  the  expense  of  all  can 
be  reduced.  The  period  of  their  accomplish- 
ment can  be  shortened  and  the  effect  of  all 
can  be  greatly   increased. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  "new  town"  ap- 
proaches of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  we  can 
see  them  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  region. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Winchester,    Tennessee,    working    with    a 

Tributary  Area  Development  organization  is 
lar  along  In  Its  planning  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  Tims  Ford  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
now  under  construction 

•  •  *  •  * 
Columbia,  Tennessee.  v\'ith  it.s  great  chemi- 
cal complex  based  on  the  nearby  phosphate 
deposits,  now  links  its  future,  and  that  of 
the  region,  on  the  prospect  of  the  Columbia 
dam  on  the  Duck  River  and  the  Improved 
water  supplies,  housing  and  recreation  facili- 
ties it  will  provide. 

The  pattern  of  urban  growth  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Is  Just  emerging.  Its  process  is 
Just  beginning  But  It  Is  taking  forms  which 
promise  not  only  a  prosperous  but  a  livable 
and  comfortable  environment.  By  using  all 
our  skills  and  all  our  resources  and  all  our 
ingenuity,  our  communities  can  shape  their 
total  life  as  they  grow.  We  can  consciously 
and  deliberately  improve  the  quality  uf  life 
in  each  of  them  We  can  broaden  the  oppor- 
tunities for  both  business  and  its  employees. 
And  in  so  doing  we  strengtlien  the  fabric 
of  the  total  society,  enrich  its  cultural  and 
intellectual  quality,  and  deepen  its  spiritual 
contributions  to  the  region  and  the  Nation 


Weakness  in  Administration's  Foreign 
Policy  Leads  Only  to  Further  Crises 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  THURMONT)  Mr.  President,  "It's 
time  for  America  to  stand  up  and  be 
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herself  '  With  these  v;ords.  the  Stat* 
newspaper  -lumnied  up  the  feehngs  of 
many  Americans  who  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  a  policy  of  wealcness  leads  only  to 
further  crises 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  a  strong 
response  to  Communist  aggression  are 
not  motivated  by  emotional  nationalism. 
as  some  suggest  Rather,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  the  trend  of  events  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  suggest  strong- 
ly that  weak,  mdeclsive  action  to  Com- 
munist-initiated incidents  only  Increases 
the  likelihood  that  such  incidents  will 
increase — both  in  number  and  Inten- 
sity 

•Continuing  Crisis,"  an  editorial  in 
the  State  newspaper  of  February  13. 
reflects  the  frustration  which  many  of 
us  feel  at  the  inconclusive  action  which 
has  become  the  hallmark  of  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy  It  makes  the 
point  that  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully wage  this  protracted  war  pro- 
vided th??  believe  we  intend  to  win  this 
war 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNTiNciNG   Crisis 

Washington  sources  are  saying,  quite 
plausibly,  that  Amerlra  is  edging  closer  and 
closer  to  full-scile  warrime  conditions 

Several  thousand  reservists  have  beea 
called  up  and  more  m;iy  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  Economic  restrictions  ;ire  escalating,  is 
witness  the  controls  beltii?  exercised  lor 
sought)  over  foreign  investment  and  travel 
abroad 

We  do  not  question  the  necessity  of  these 
measures,  we  simply  aslc  If  they  would  be 
necessary  now  If  the  United  States  had  shown 
determination  and  strength  at  the  outset  of 
the  dtfflcultles  m  Southeast  i  .\nd  North- 
east) Asia.  In  the  absence  of  decisiveness 
then,  we  have  meandered  through  "crisis" 
after  ■'crisis.  "  even  as  today 

Why? 

Why  hasn't  Saigon  been  secured  against 
attack'  Why  are  we  talltlng  of  more  ground 
troops  almost  two  decades  after  the  war 
there  began''  Why  .ire  we  still  "negotiating" 
with  North  Korea'"  .Knd  why  Is  the  t;ss 
Pueblo  still    !n   North   Korean   hands? 

Columnl-st  Henry  J  Taylor  often  Is  repeti- 
tive He  says  manv  of  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again  But  one  thing  hes  been 
saying  for  the  past  four  years  disturbs  us 
Its  this 

"On  January  13.  1964.  heavy  Communist 
units  stood  only  15  miles  from  Saigon  They 
are  still  there  " 

Taylor  checks  this  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment each  time  before  he  puts  it  Into 
his  column  And  the  tragedy.  Is.  he's  right 
every  time  The  Viet  Cong  still  hold  strong 
positions  within   15  miles  of  Saigon 

Surely  in  the  face  of  this,  we  re  entitled 
to  ask  ■  What  s  stolng  on''"'  Wartime  restric- 
tions we  can  stand,  we've  Mved  through  them 
before.  We'll  grumble  .about  restrictions  on 
travel  abroad  but  If  It  comes  to  a  pinch. 
we  11  live  with  them 

But  the  Vietnam  war  has  gone  on  long 
enough  Too  many  Americans  have  died  The 
soil  of  Vietnam  Is  soaked  with  the  blood  of 
our  bovs  The  cost  to  America  thus  far 
almost  beggars  belief 

There  have  been  editorials  and  demon- 
strations and  seminars  and  lectures  and  de- 
bates and  analyses  and  reports  enough  What 
the  war  is  all  about  Is  clear  to  anyone  with 
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e.irs  and  eyes  What  the  Pueblo  incident  was 
about  Is  similarly  obvious 

Now  the  people  of  this  nation  want  an  end 
to  cowering  and  cringing  Were  not  pre- 
p.ared  to  accept  the  loss  of  Southeast  Asia 
of  the  Pueblo  or  the  men  on  board  the  Pueblo. 
We  know  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war;  we 
know  that  in  a  world  of  atomic  weapons,  one 
must  be  careful  We  know  wartime  condi- 
tions are  hard  on  everybody 

But  we  ,ilso  know  that  great  powers  are 
never  loved:  they're  respected  They're  re- 
spected for  doing  the  right  things  at  the 
right  times  for  the  right  reasons 

Americans  will  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  a  continuing  war  In  Vietnam,  or  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  a  renewed  war  with  North 
Korea  They  will  not.  however,  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  preserving  Lyndon  John- 
son as  President 

It's  time  to  get  our  ship  back.  It's  time  to 
remove  those  heavy  Communist  units  from 
within  15  miles  of  Saigon  It's  time  for 
.America  to  stand  up  and  be  herself 


Februarii  19,  1968 
A  Greek  Tragedy,  World  of  Trouble 


Employment  of  Handicapped  Citizens 
Stressed  by  Senator  Randolph — Handi- 
capped Are  Efficient  and  Loyal  Workers 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

iK     Wt-ST    VHU.I:.  lA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo'tdav    F'-bniarjj  19.  1968 

Mr  RANDOLPH  .Mr  President,  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapt)ed  is  a  re- 
warding and  .stimulating  experience  for 
the  i-mployir  as  well  as  for  the  employee. 
Over  the  years,  studies  have  shown  that 
handicapped  wurkers  make  i-.Kcellent  em- 
ployees, eager  to  do  their  job  well. 

A  third  of  a  century  auo.  200  mentally 
retarded  teenagers  witii  IQ's  below  80 
attended  special  Opportunity  Room" 
classes  operated  by  the  Lincoln.  Nebr.. 
public  school  system. 

Recently  61  of  the.se  citizens  were  lo- 
cated by  researchers  on  a  project  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
the  Rehabilltati(jn  Services  Administra- 
tion -•Ml  were  in  their  midfiftics  .md  were 
doing  surprisingly  well 

Mr.  President,  they  are  law-abiding 
citizens  Only  four  have  bet't\  charged 
with  civil  infractions.  Twenty-six  per- 
cent have  received  traffic  violations,  com- 
pared with  45  percent  of  a  control  group 
of  nonretarded  persons  Also,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  group  reported  tluy  voted 
regularly. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  this  group  are 
either  entirely  or  partly  self-suppxjrting. 
Only  15  percent  of  these  individuals  are 
on  relief 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  79  percent 
of  these  handicapped  citizens  had 
worked  regularly  dunng  the  past  5  years. 
More  than  one-half  of  them  had  held  the 
same  jobs  dunnt,'  this  period. 

Since  the  "Opportunity  Room  '  .ses- 
sions 33  years  au'o.  the  IQ  of  the  group 
has  risen  dramatically  from  less  than  60 
to  more  than  80.  Nearly  one-fourth  could 
no  longer  be  considered  retarded  and 
one-half  are  borderline  ca.ses.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  with  training,  help,  and 
and  understanding,  our  retarded  citizens 
can  be  trained  to  serve  useful  and  pro- 
ductive lives,  benefiting  themselves  and 
employers. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

of    ^.'.^l.l^oRNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Mondai/.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  we  are  so  benumbed  by  the  hor- 
ror of  events  in  Vietnam  that  little  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  consolidation 
of  a  dictatorship  in  Europe.  It  Is  becom- 
ing quite  clear  that  the  Greek  junta  has 
no  intention  of  returning  the  count r>'  to 
a  parliamentary  democracy,  guided  or 
unnuided  They  are  sy.stematically  eliml- 
natUiK  all  opposition,  left,  right  and  cen- 
ter The  armed  .services  have  been  purged 
of  every  officer  susjsected  of  being  loyal 
to  tl.e  King  'V'et  our  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  Mr  Papadopoulos  and  his  cohorts 
is  ba.sed.  we  are  told,  on  our  need  for 
their  NATO  support.  Mr  Marquis  Cliilds. 
the  distinguished  political  commentator, 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  column  in  the 
Wa.shinKton  Post,  how-  faulty  such  rea- 
soning has  become,  if  it  ever  had  any 
merit 

.\    (iREEK     TRACEDY.     WoRLU    OF    THOtTBLE 

(By    Marquis   Chllds) 

The  grim  shadow  of  the  disaster  In  Viet- 
nam obscures  the  view  of  vvh.Tt  Is  l.-ipjienlnj 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  Yet  events  march 
relentlessly  on  and  the  power  to  Influence  or 
alter  the  courre  of  those  events  is  cravely 
Impaired  by  the  almost-total  concentration 
on  '.he  Vietnam  mess.  Greece  and  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  colonels  Is  a  ca.se  in  point 
How  small  It  seems  against  the  towering 
flames  of  the  Vietnam  war  But  the  upheaval 
occurring  there  since  the  colonels  overthrew 
the  government  and  took  power  now  nearly  a 
year  ago  cannct  be  ignored. 

Champions  of  the  Junta  of  the  colonels 
talk  the  language  of  hard-boiled  realism- 
Greece  as  the  pivot  of  NATO  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  vital  point  in  an  area  where 
newlv  acquired  Russian  strength  threatens 
the  Middle  East  We  cannot  afford  foolish 
quibbles,  so  the  line  of  the  realists  noes,  over 
democracy  and  the  imprisonment  of  a  few 
thousand  troublemakers. 

What  the  realists  conveniently  isnore  is  the 
wav  :n  which  the  Greek  military  position 
has  swiftly  deteriorated  in  the  10  month.s 
since  the  colonels  took  over.  They  have  Just 
tired  43  more  high-rankinR  officers,  most  of 
them  from  the  .dr  force.  That  brines  close 
to  completion  the  destruction  of  the  com- 
mand that  was  the  base  for  cooperation  with 
N.\TO 

Long  before  this  latest  purge,  however,  the 
damage  to  the  military  structure  had  cone  s-o 
far  as  to  put  In  question  Greek  etiectlveness 
in  any  military  role.  The  purge  began  after 
the  coup  of  .^prll  21  with  the  downgrading 
and  humiliation  fif  many  of  the  ablest  com- 
manders The  air  force  and  the  navy  suffered 
serious  erosion. 

fjin  mid-December.  Richard  Eder  of  The  New 
ork  Times  one  correspondent  who  from 
.■\thens  has  conslstentlv  tried  to  put  the  facts 
In  perspective,  reported  that  the  long  series 
of  purges  had  quite  undone  the  military 
structure.  He  quoted  a  senior  western  mi'.l- 
tan,"  officer  concerned  with  the  supply  of  the 
GreeV-  military  by  the  United  .States  and 
NATO  as  saying  with  gre.it  sadness: 

"What  has  happened  Is  quite  simple.  A 
modern  western  army  has  been  turned  Into 
something  on  the  level  of  what  was  used  In 
the  Balkan  wars  at  the  tvirn  of  the  cen- 
tury " 

The  latest  purees  followed  the  fumbling 
abortive  coup  that  ended  with  King  Con- 
stantlne  tteelng  the  country.  The  air  force 
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command,  almost  entirely  loyal  to  the  King, 
has  been  cut  to  bits.  How  much  blame  for 
Constantlne's  lU-tlnaed,  bungled  misadven- 
ture rtsts  on  the  United  States  has  never  been 
resolved  Like  so  many  aspects  of  American 
policy  the  whole  business  Is  shrouded  in 
timorous  ambiguity. 

But  It  Is  an  Important  question.  For  the 
credo  of  the  apostles  of  real  polififc — the 
phllosophv  of  the  German  superman  from 
Von  Claus'ewltz  on— is  that  power  Is  the  only 
criterion.  Bleating  about  democracy,  self- 
government,  the  right  of  dissent  Is  Irrelevant 
lo  the  pov^-er  game.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
Greece,  having  ptirged  the  exprlenced  mili- 
tary command,  defies  the  realists. 

It  defies,  too.  the  American  conscience.  A 
report  to  the  18-member  Council  of  Europe 
by  Amnesty  International  documents  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  torture  In  the  most  revolting 
wavs  of  political  prisoners.  The  report  was 
b.ised  on  a  month's  study  In  Athens.  With 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  presumably  that 
of  the  Greek  representative,  the  Council 
voted  to  expel  or  suspend  Greece  If  It  does 
not  restore  parliamentary  rule  by  the  year's 
end. 

Curiously  enough,  the  realists  often  want 
to  have  it  lx)th  ways.  The  Truman  Doctrine 
to  save  Greece  and  "Turkey  20  years  ago  rested 
lieavlly  on  the  protection  of  ancient  freedoms 
from  communism  To  save  those  freedoms  the 
United  States  has  put  close  to  $4  billion  Into 
economic  and  military  aid. 

The  realists  can  hardly  blame  the  trouble- 
makers for  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  mlll- 
tarv.  The  most  they  can  say  Is  that  If  It 
hadn't  been  for  the  troublemakers  the  colo- 
nels would  not  have  taken  over.  And  that  Is 
a  dusty  answer  Implying  a  denial  of  all  politi- 
cal dissent. 

In  the  context  of  the  American  con- 
science posed  against  hard-boiled  realism,  the 
Greek  tragedy  Is  one  with  the  American 
quagmire  in  Vietnam.  For  all  the  rhetoric 
about  helping  free  peoples  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government,  the  massive  escala- 
tion of  the  grourul  war  and  the  Intensive 
bombing — killing  thousands  of  civilians  and 
destroying  hundreds  of  villages — have  made 
a  mockery  of  the  declared  objective. 
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the  largest  coal 
opportunity    to 


The  coal  Industry  In  this 
producing  state,  has  the 
grow. 

The  reason  for  this  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm is  the  unprecedented  growth 
of  electricity  generation,  the  reserves  of 
low  volatile  coal  for  steelmaking,  the 
improved  technology  of  mining  and 
transportation,  and  the  exciting  new  uses 
for  coal  as  a  result  of  research. 

Mr.  Hardesty  commented: 

The  coal  industry  image  is  not  what  It 
should  be.  Instead  of  being  seen  as  a  vibrant. 
aggressive  and  imaginative  industry  that  has 
survived  all  kinds  of  compeUtive  pressures,  it 
Is  painted  in  the  minds  of  many  as  an  in- 
dustry of  abandoned  mining  towns,  decaying 
tipples,  coal  dust  and  polluted  streams. 

He  continued : 

We  must  by  our  actions  improve  this 
Image  and  somehow  tell  the  .story  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on 
reclamation  and  water  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol; the  contributions  of  the  economy  to 
West  Virginia  such  as  $400  million  in  wages, 
$300  million  paid  for  supplies  and  utilities, 
$390  million  paid  to  railroads,  and  tax  pay- 
ments— excluding  property  taxes  of  more 
than  $11  million;  the  productions  of  an  as- 
set with  a  sales  value  six  times  that  of  the 
State's  farm  crops,  livestock  sales,  and  farm 
subsidies;  and  an  industry  offering  the  pros- 
pects of  steady,  long-term  growth  -vlth  good, 
safe  Jobs. 


Address  on  Coal  and  Its  Future  in  West 
Virginia  by  Howard  Hardesty  Praised 
by  Senator  Randolph — Potentials  and 
Advantages  of  Coal  Noted 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN"  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressing the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
West  'Virginia  Industrial  Development 
.Association  in  Charleston,  C.  Howard 
Hardesty,  senior  vice  president  of  Con- 
tinental Oil  Co.,  declared: 

We  will  not  grow  by  building  a  wall  of 
feudal  Isolationism  around  West  Virginia. 
Conversely.  If  we  make  our  state  attractive 
to  the  Industrial  concerns  of  this  nation,  we 
can  participate  to  a  greater  degree  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  economy  of  the   nation. 

Hardesty,  a  native  West  'Virginian  and 
a  graduate  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law,  urged  citizens 
to  work  together  more  positively  and  ag- 
tiressively  toward  dramatizing  the  vast 
potentials  and  advantages  of  our  State. 

Speaking  of  the  great  potential  of 
the  coal  Industry,  he  said: 
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Mr.  Hardesty's  speech  is  both  timely 
and  appropriate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  speech,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Howard  Hardestt's  Speech  on  Coal  and  Its 
Future  in  West  Virginia 

I'm  privileged  to  visit  with  my  friends  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  I  was  fortunate  to  spend 
eighteen  months  In  your  midst  as  State  Tax 
Commissioner,  thanks  to  your  Governor 
Barron  and  look  back  on  those  days  as  a 
most  educational,  interesting  and  active  part 
of  mv  life.  The  motto  of  this  organization 
"Promoting  the  economic  Development  of 
West  Virginia"  Is  a  goal  which  will  command 
my  attention  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

You  have  asked  that  I  direct  my  comments 
to  "Coal's  Future  in  West  Virginia,"  This 
will  be  done,  but  I  .ask  your  indulgence  to 
make  a  few  general  observations  about  West 
Virginia  and  Its  future.  These  past  few  years 
hav°e  been  intensely  Interesting.  Coming 
from  an  active  role  with  a  corporation  hav- 
ing annual  sales  of  $250  million,  it  has  been 
interesting  to  participate  In  the  manage- 
ment of  a  corporation  having  annual  rev- 
enues of  $2V4   billion. 

Indicative  that  Continental  Oil  Company 
Is  not  sitting  still  is  the  fact  that  revenues 
passed  the  two-biUlon  dollar  mark  only  six 
years  after  reaching  the  one-bllUon  dollar 
level!  As  a  company,  we  are  engaged  In 
domestic  and  International  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, production,  transportation  and 
marketing,  with  active  operations  In  42  states 
In  this  country  and  more  than  30  foreign 
nations.  Capital  expenditures  in  1967  ex- 
ceeded' $396  million.  In  addition,  we  are  In 
chemicals,  plant  foods,  plastics,  and  carbon 
black  (as  I  am  Informed  here  today) ,  trans- 
portation, uranium  and  most  importantly, 
at  least  to  your  speaker,  and  to  West  Vir- 
ginia,  coal. 

In  1967,  the  coal  Industry  In  West  Virginia 
produced  more  than  150  million  tons  of 
coal.  Approximately  40,000  people  were  em- 
ployed In  the  Industry,  with  payrolls  In  this 


state  exceeding  $400  million.  This  is  a  mas- 
.sive  volume — 1.900.000  coal  cars  or  more  than 
19.000  trains  of  100  cars  each—  and  one  can 
easily  accept  the  economics  of  West  Virginia 
and  "the  coal  industry  have  a  close  relation- 
ship. This  conclusion  Is  inescapable  when 
we  realize  that  the  state  Is  blessed  with 
abundant  coal  reserves,  some  62  billion  tons, 
of  varvlng  quality   and  mlneablUty. 

We  in  Consol  feel  that  the  future  of  the 
coal  industry  Is  generally  good  and  that 
West  Virginia  can  continue  to  occupy  its 
role  as  the  nation's  largest  producer.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  v,-e  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 

1.  The  Insatiable  appetite  of  the  American 
people  for  electricity  affords  a  growing  mar- 
ket for  energy.  Bv  1975,  the  generating  ca- 
pacity of  our  utilities  will  have  to  double 
and  by  the  year  2000,  we  will  need  six  times 
the  generating  capacity  that  exists  today. 
This  IS  ;;n  exciting  market  and  now  occupies 
some  60  percent  of  Consols  total  business. 
This  market  demand  will  be  awarded  to  the 
energy  sources  with  proven  reserves,  a  de- 
pendable means  of  supply  and  long  range 
competitive  costs.  Coal,  oil,  gas  and  nuclear 
power  all  must  be  Judged  by  these  yardsticks. 
Considering  the  fact  that  some  fuel  supply 
contracts  are  now  awarded  for  30-year  terms 
because  of  the  massive  capital  Investments 
required,  and  that  4  to  7  years  are  required 
to  bring  a  generating  station  on  line,  the 
next  10  years  will  be  the  most  Important  In 
our  history.  The  moment  of  truth  Is  now! 

2.  The  low  volatile  coal  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia are  occupying  an  increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  steel-making  facilities  of  this 
and  other  countries.  Today's  sophisticated 
steel-making  processes  are  dependent  on  a 
high  quality  metallurgical  coal  and  this  need 
provides  good  reason  to  be  encouraged  about 
economic  conditions  lor  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, 

3.  Better  mining  machinery  and  new 
transportation  developments  will  assist  coal 
m  remaining  competitive.  Coal  would  still 
be  In  Its  dark  ages  If  the  railroads  of  this 
country  had  not  become  aggressive  partners 
In  this  competitive  race  for  new  and  ex- 
panding markets.  Recently,  you  read  of  De- 
troit Edison's  annovmcement  of  a  coal  con- 
tract with  Consol  for  four  million  tons  an- 
nually for  thirty  years,  to  be  delivered  by 
trains  containing  more  than  100  cars  which 
are  never  uncoupled,  are  continuously  loaded 
and  unloaded  and  for  that  matter,  rarely 
stop.  This,  coupled  with  safer  and  more  effi- 
cient mining  machinery,  affords  us  the  hope 
of  better  and  safer  operating  conditions  In 
the  industry.  All  of  us  are  proud  of  the 
{Treat  Improvement  of  our  Industry's  safety 
record  for  1967.  The  accident  frequency  rate 
declined  by  almost  fifty  percent 

4.  Exciting  new  uses  for  coal  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  framework  of  coal's 
future  Conversion  of  coal  to  liquids  and  gas 
has  attracted  substantial  interest  and  re- 
search. Here  in  West  Virginia,  with  the  help 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  we  are  en- 
tering the  second  year  of  pilot  plant  testing 
of  Consol's  coal-to-gasollne  process.  We  have 
had  more  than  our  share  of  mechanical  prob- 
lems in  an  effort  to  produce  competitive  eco- 
nomics, but  each  day  becomes  more  en- 
couraging. It  Is  our  conviction  that  future 
liquid  energy  demands  of  our  society  will 
come  at  least  in  part,  from  coal.  As  proven 
domestic  reserves  of  oil  decrease  In  relation 
to  demand,  coal  conversion  processes  become 
of  even  greater  importance  to  our  nation's 
security. 

Certainly  the.se  facts  give  us  reason  to 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  This 
prediction  would  fall  short  of  any  standard 
of  accuracy  If  we  did  not  realistically  weigh 
in  balance  a  few  of  our  industry's  problems. 
1.  Manpower  requirements  In  a  growing 
Industry  require  us  to  develop  the  sort  of 
sound  programs  and  plans  which  will  attract 
young.  Imaginative  and  energetic  employees. 
We  have  moved  from  an  Industry  having  a 
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labor  surplus  to  one  facing  a  manpower 
shortage  We  must  stop  the  exixlus  of  young 
people  from  West  Virginia  Our  industry  must 
assist  our  educational  Institutions  In  tallor- 
Insc  courses  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
ec'ioomy  and  provide  the  continuing  educa- 
tion  processes   of   the  State 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  praise  the  coal 
miner-  1968  style  He  Is  a  skilled  cr:ift.sman 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  He  is  qualified  to 
operate  the  most  sophisticated  and  compli- 
cated machinery  He  Is  well  paid  ind  Is  an 
economic  force  in  the  communitv  where  he 
lives  Today  he  owns  his  home  ,>nd  par- 
ticipates in  community  affairs  He  Is  proud 
to  be  A  part  of  this  growing  industry  One 
need  on'.y  to  go  underground  to  become  Im- 
pressed by  his  abilities  and  skills 

This  type  of  skilled  worker  will  increase  In 
number  and  become  a  stronger  influence  in 
the  civic  affairs  and  progress  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Within  the  next  Ave  years  he  will  have 
attended  vocational  schools  at  all  levels, 
designed  to  improve  his  skills  and  role  in 
life  Let  no  one  look  down  his  nose  at  the 
19«8  coal  miner  His  lm:ige  and  role  in  life 
will  become  Increasingly  attractive  to  the 
work  force  of  this  nation. 

2  Environmental  Conservitlon  Is  of  para- 
mount poncerrrto  ever\'  American  and  brisht 
hopes  for  the  '"oal  industry  will  become  ashes 
of  a  declining  enterprise  If  we  do  not  bring 
Increased  efforts  to  this  challenge 

Those  who  criticize  the  coal  Industry 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  not  more 
than  ten  years  ago  the  theme  if  American 
life  was  centered  around  becoming  the 
strongest  industrial  nation  in  the  world.  Coal 
m<ide  a  great  contribution  m  producing 
cheap  electricity  md  boiler  fuel  with  which 
to  expand  and  turn  the  demanding;  wheels 
of  industry 

Throughout  "his  entire  period,  the  cost 
of  coal  declined  and  helped  produce  an  af- 
fluent society  which  could  afford  to  look 
around  and  s;et  higher  standards  for  the  en- 
vlrrjnment  m  which  we  live. 

Today,  we  rightly  expect  and  require  that 
disturbed  land  be  restored:  tJiat  our  waters 
be  returned  to  their  streams  pure  and  clean, 
and  that  our  air  be  as  free  of  pollutants  as 
possible  V  S  News  and  World  Report  has 
stated  that  more  than  $300  billion  will  be 
required  m  this  :entury  to  cleanse  the  air 
and  water  of  thi.-^  nation.  Industry  will  pay 
the  greatest  part  cf  this  program  of  environ- 
mental conservation  and  the  coal  industry. 
In  particular,  must  accept  a  leading  role. 
Our  attention  must  be  directed  to  our  mine 
water  discharges,  our  cleaning  plants,  and 
the  air  pollution  problems  of  our  customers, 
else  we  will  be  drowned  in  a  tide  of  damning 
public  opinion  The  ultimate  answer  lies 
la  a  cooperative  effort  by  government  iind 
Industry  to  find  the  means,  processes  and 
methods  of  eliminating  pollution  and  estab- 
lish realistic  time  tables  to  bring  into  play 
the  most  effective  tools  to  .unellorate  abate, 
and  control  contaminants  Unrealistic  time- 
tables can  exert  a  crushing  force  on  our 
industry  and  this  State  So.  also,  will  meager 
efforts  by  our  indtistry  produce  harmful 
pressures. 

3  If  the  coal  Industry  Is  to  prosper  m  this 
generation,  and  grow  as  it  should,  It  must 
Improve  Its  Image  Too  few  of  our  thought 
leaders  picture  us  .is  vibrant,  aggressive  and 
imaginative  industry  that  has  survived  all 
kinds  of  competitive  pressures  Our  picture 
too  often  is  painted  by  abandoned  mining 
towns,  black  coal  dust  decaying  'ipp'es  iron 
and  acid-stalned  streams.  Leaders  must  tell 
the  story  of 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  expend- 
ed on  reclamation,  water  and  air  pollution 
control  devices 

— Economic  contributions  to  the  economy 
of  West  Virginia  Coal  wages  of  $400  million. 
$150  million  Invested  In  food  and  housing. 
$300  million  Invested  in  supplies  and  utlU- 
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ties.  $390  million  paid  to  railroads.  Tax  pay- 
ments,   even    excluding    property    taxes,    of 

more  ;iian  $11  million 

— PriKluctlon  i)f  an  ^isset  with  a  sales  value 
exceeding  six  times  the  value  of  the  State's 
frtrm  crops,  livestock  sales  and  farm  sub- 
sidies. 

— An  industry  with  the  prospect  of  steady, 
long-term  .ir^iwth  and  good,  safe  Jobs 

These  things  we  are!  These  things  we  must 
uo!  Tills  story  we  must  tell! 

There  is  .mother  cloud  in  the  sky  which 
cin  affect  the  future  of  West  Virginia  I  have 
he.ird  or  read  such  statements  .is  these — "It 
;s  the  foreign  corp«.)ratlon  that  prevents  prog- 
ress in  our  Stale  "  "It  Is  the  wealthy  giants 
from  the  East  that  take  and  do  not  put  back  " 
This  attitude  already  has  done  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  Slate  and,  unless  challenged. 
will  continue  to  stlUe  growth  to  an  increasing 
.Hid  .ilarming  degree 

Whether  or  not  a  business  entity  Is  a  so- 
called  "loreign"  corp^>ratlon,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  8tat«  of  its  incorporation  A 
corporation  that  has  offices  only  In  West 
Virginia  employees  only  in  West  Virginia  and 
sells  only  In  West  Virginia,  is  still  a  "for- 
eign" corporation  If  Incorporated  In  another 
suite  Taxes  are  no  less  for  so-called  foreign 
corporations;  In  fact.  In  some  Instances, 
they  are  higher  So  what,  then.  Is  the 
real  truth ^  West  Virginia  could  only  stag- 
nate md  become  a  vtist  wasteland  without 
.■so-called  foreign  corporations  and  "foreign" 
capital  Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
operations  of  Union  Carbide.  DuPont,  Owens 
Illinois,  Consol.  Westlnghouse,  KaLser  and 
Welrton  .Steel  could  have  come  about  by  the 
efforts  of  West  Virginians  alone''  Where  In 
West  Virginia  could  we  have  raised  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  have  been  Invested  by 
these  companies  In  West  Virginia"  Where  In 
West  Virginia  could  we  sell  150  million  tons 
'>f  coal,  or  the  chemlc.il  steel  ,iud  itlass  prod- 
ucts of  these  stable  contributors  of  our  econ- 
omy? 

This  industrial  might  in  West  Virginia  has 
come  about  because  millions  of  shareholders 
scattered  throughout  the  nation — and  be- 
yond— have  chosen  to  entrust  their  savings 
with  the  management  of  publicly  owned  com- 
panies traded  In  the  major  stock  exchanges 
of  this  nation  In  exchange  for  their  Invest- 
ment in  the  tuture  of  this  state,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  return.  In  this  regard,  they 
are  astonishingly  similar  to  West  Virginians, 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  lar  from  im- 
poverished treasuries  of  the  labor  vuilons  in 
our  midst  some  of  whom  have  been  known 
'o  buy  a  share  of  stock  ir  two  m  corporations 
that  may  operate  in  any  one  of  th«  other  49 
stites  of  this  great  nation. 

Look  at  Consolidation  Coal  Company  We 
have  four  operating  divisions  m  the  state — 
Mountaineer  Coal  Company.  Christopher 
Coal  Company.  Pocohontas  Fuel  Company 
a.^d  the  Ohio  Valley  division  which  recently 
opened  near  Wheeling  Each  division  has  an 
operating  President  .ind  stutf  In  West  Vir- 
ginia supervising  the  activities  of  some  6000 
employees  Literally.  Consol's  headquarters 
are  in  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania,  but  we  only 
have  85  people  there  including  secretaries. 
In  the  next  three  vears  we  will  make  new 
capital  investments  exceeding  $70  million  In 
West  Virginia.  This  could  not  be  done  unless 
we  could  turn  to  ctistomers,  to  shareholders 
and  to  banks  IcK-ated  throughout  the  United 
States 

In  all  honest V.  do  you  think  managers  of 
businesses  would  be  Influenced  to  locate  a 
plant  here  In  West  Virginia  when  they  read 
t  unthinking  ind  unreasoned  attacks  on 
corporations  headquartered  outside  of  West 
Virginia''  We  cannot  progress  by  building  a 
wall  around  the  state  and  hoping  to  live  In 
some  sort  of  feudal  isolationism  Realisti- 
cally, one  can  only  conclude  that  sound 
future  growth  of  the  State  depends  on  Just 
how    management    of    foreign    corporations 
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appraise  West  Virginia  as  a  place  to  Invest 
their  shareholders'  money  This  is  true  like- 
wise of  every  other  state  In  the  union 

Concluding.  I  would  like  to  offer  this 
thought  Must  we.  In  West  Vlrgliila.  be  so 
devislve?  Must  we  dwell  .so  long  on  paroclilal 
interests  and  so  magnify  our  lix-al  problems? 
Can  we  not  more  profitably  work  together 
to  tell  the  world  of  our  .icc  mpU'^hments, 
our  pride  to  be  Mountaineers,  our  re,sources 
.so  needed  by  industry,  our  beauty,  wiilch  is 
so  .ipparent  to  all  who  visit  us.' 

We  do  not  need  the  unreal  world  of  PoUy- 
aiin.i,  for  we  must  lerognize.  isolate  and 
solve  our  problems  To  .solve  these  problems 
we  need  a  hlith  leve'.  cle.iringhouse  com- 
posed of  leaders  from  ttovernment.  indU'^trv 
labor  and  news  media  who  will  subordinate 
selftsii   interests  to  the  common   go<xl 

At  the  .-.ime  lime,  we  must  move  positively 
and  aggressively  forward,  and  dramatize  all 
the  advantages  this  State  possesses  Geo- 
graphic jeilousles  must  be  subordln.ited  to 
one  thought-  that  .-us  .\  St.ite,  West  Vir- 
ginia has  much  to  offer  We  will  convince 
others  only  when   we  believe  this  ourselves. 


A  Job  Being  Done 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
fiappy  to  read  in  the  Sacrameiito 
Bee  recently  that  OEO's  Job  Corps 
has  had  remai  kable  t.uccess.  The 
article  pointed  out  that  corp.smen — all 
droiKnits  without  hope  until  iziven  new 
.skills  and  hope  by  the  Job  Corps — in- 
crease their  earnin:,'  power  tiemendous- 
1%'  An  average  corpsmen  enters  with  an 
average  earning  power  of  only  88  cents 
an  hour,  a  rate  that  is  increased  to  S2.25 
an  hour  after  the  Job  Corps  experience. 
TWs  is  the  kind  of  proa  ram  which  will 
lift  youngsters  out  of  the  chronic  pov- 
erty that  afflicts  too  many  American 
families.  I  know  my  colleaKues  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  full  text  on  this  encour- 
apinpr   column,   which   follows: 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  i  Calif  i    Bee,  Jan    31. 
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A  Job  Being  Done 

Amid  the  mass  of  criticism  of  governmen- 
tal programs  the  other,  bright  side  of  the 
coin  sometimes  turns  up.  Such  Is  the  case 
with  "he  Job  Corps,  which.  In  Sacramento 
anyway,  has  had  remarkable  success 
.  Kerry  Klegman  of  the  State  Department 
of  Employment's  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
recently  disclosed  more  than  900  Sacramen- 
to area  unemployed  youths  have  been  re- 
cruited Into  the  Job  Corps  In  the  last  two 
years  These  are  people  who  still  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  out  of  work  had  It  not  been 
for  the  Job  Corps. 

Not  only  do  some  of  the  youths  become 
flttetl  for  first-time  employment  but  others 
are  able  to  get  better  Jobs  than  before  Over- 
all. Klecman  said.  Job  Corps  trainees  16  to 
22  years  of  age  Increase  their  Income  from 
an  average  of  88  cents  :>,n  hour  when  they 
enter  to  an  average  of  $2  55  an  hour  In 
Jobs  offered  them  after  graduation. 

Trainees  are  encouraged  first  to  finish 
high  school  They  spend  half  their  time 
In  the  classroom  and  half  In  on-the-job 
training  In  such  specialties  as  chemistry  and 
plastics  as  well  .ts  electronics  and  data  proc- 
e.sslng. 

This   measure  of   the  success  of  the  pro- 
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gram  Is  that  only  10  to  12  per  cent  become 
dropouts.  Even  this  Is  not  a  black  mark  be- 
cause many  in  this  category  are  youths  who 
Join  the  armed  lorces. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  aspects  ol 
the  program,  there  Is  a  financial  advantage 
to  society.  Klegman  pointed  to  this  exam- 
ple: A  family  of  four  will  draw  from  wel- 
fare much  more  than  the  $7,200  Invested  to 
train  a  youth  in  the  Job  Corps  which  will 
tae  repaid  to  government  through  taxes  and 
general  consuming  in  the  economy  within 
live  years. 


Praiie  for  Those  That  Serve 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  all  the  publicity  given  to 
the  relatively  few  Individuals  who  choose 
to  avoid  their  draft  commitment.  I  was 
most  proud  to  receive  the  following  let- 
ter from  members  of  the  student  body  of 
Gull  Lake  Junior  High.  So  often,  the 
overwhelming  majority,  who  accept  their 
obligations,  seem  to  be  taken  for  granted 
and  the  well-deserved  praise  for  those 
who  serve  their  country  willingly,  is  for- 
gotten. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  felt 
that  this  letter  from  these  students 
.should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  as  follows: 

Deab  Congressman  Brown:  We.  the  under- 
signed, students  of  the  Gull  Lake  Junior 
High  School,  are  becoming  concerned  at  the 
growing  problem  of  draft  dodging  In  our 
country.  Many  of  our  more  prominent  citi- 
zens have  committed  themselves  to  the  en- 
couragement of  draft  dodging,  and  are  sacri- 
ficing their  eood  names  and  honor  because 
of  it.  This  Is  their  American  right;  we  under- 
stand this.  However,  we  feel  that  It  Is  also 
the  right,  and  duty,  of  every  American  citi- 
zen to  serve  his  country  when  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

Every  American  citizen  has  the  privilege 
of  using  the  rights  In  the  Constitution  and 
feels  slighted  when  he  feels  these  rights  have 
been  taken  away.  It  Is  also  a  duty  of  his  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  by  defending  Its 
good  name.  He  can  and  must  do  this  by 
making  pood  the  various  treaties  we  have 
signed  with  other  countries  giving  our  word 
as  Americans  to  come  to  their  aid  when  they 
need  us.  This  was  a  promise,  a  promise  meant 
to  be  kept,  and  were  sure,  a  promise  meant 
to  be  put  to  use. 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  .Article  1 — section  8.  its  states  over  and 
over  again  that  the  congress  has  the  right  to 
raise  armies  and  to  call  forth  mlUtla  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  nation.  These  are  rights 
of  the  congress,  and  a  duty  of  the  congress 
would  be  to  make  sure  these  rights  are  put 
to  good  use. 

Frankly  Congressman  Brown,  we  feel  that 
these  attempts  to  avoid  the  draft  are  acts 
of  treason  and  should  be  treated  thusly.  Un- 
declared war.  or  police  action;  call  It  what 
you  will,  but  when  thousands  of  American 
boys  are  being  killed  or  wounded  every  year 
to  maintain  our  stand  In  Viet  Nam;  when  the 
eovernment  Is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  support  this  stand,  we  are  at 
war.  As  In  any  war  draft  dodging  should 
automatlpally  become  treason. 

We  are  of  an  age  where  we  can  do  nothing 
but  come  to  you,  an  elected  member  of  our 
congress,  with  our  feelings  and  our  plans  to 
have  something  done  about  It. 

Almost  every  high  school  student  feels 
this  way  and  Is  disturbed  about  the  problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Please,  Please  help  us  get  the  message  across 
to  our  congress,  our  public,  and  the  world, 
how  we,  the  future  leaders  of  America,  are 
behind  our  country  one  hundred  present,  In 
our  minds,  our  hearts,  and  our  pride. 

Thank  you, 

Chris     Stuart,     Sue     Dingledine.     John 
Hoogstraten,    Dorothy    Oilman,    Janle 
Stuart,    Mark    Powell.    Vickie    Conyer, 
Julie    Newberry,    Gary    .Sprague,    Jack 
Green,  Tom  Harrison,  Kelll  Reynolds, 
Kathy  Owen,  Wanda  Cable,  Lorl  Beth 
Miller,  Maria  Motzell,  Jane  Lyons.  Joe 
Bosier,  Steve  East.  Karen  Hosier.  Rick 
Wade,  Debbie  Everltt.  Candy   Coffield. 
Pam    Crawford,    Karen    Forbes,    Harry 
Snyder,    Tim    Gibbs,    Melanle    Barber, 
Sandy  DooUttle. 
Sharon    Desplns,    Barb    Desplns,    Sheryl 
Underwood,  Martha  Ayres,  Scott  Jeff- 
rey,  Amy   Crookston,   Kathy    Gumper, 
Sharon  Brock,  Lisa  Ross.   Marcla  Tel- 
fer,  Becky  Berry,  Penny  Bradstreet.  Ed 
Bellby,    Steve    Field,    Sherry    Smith, 
Bunny  Emery,  Sue  Tustln,  Dave  Owen, 
Beth   Castetter,   Tom   Woodcock,   Rick 
Korest,   Randy   Powlack,  Jim  Wendel, 
Brad    Martens,    Mike    Malotte.    Anita 
Sweet.    David    Rice,    Steve    Brummct. 
Greg  Wagner,  Mike  Ballard,  Leighton 
Klrby. 
John    Kendrlck.    Robin    Bohllnger.    Bob 
Wade,  Charlie  Bristol.   Theresa  Merica, 
Sally  Good,  Sue  Rooney.  J.imes  Dunnl- 
gan.   Mary   Hammond.   Judy   Sheafler. 
Becky  Ashley,  Jane  Frey.  Cathy  Wil- 
liams,   Mary    IJames,    Carolyn    Lake, 
Maria     Gesmundo,    Pam    Ruth.    Joan 
Frazier.  Kris  Hanson,  Sue  Owens,  Deb- 
bie   Field,    Cindy    Lawniczak,    Steven 
Parker,   Pam  Harris,  Terry  Van  Huy- 
sen,    Charlie    Crosse,    Dianne    Potter, 
Kerry    Raymar,    Jim    Nuyen,    Connie 
WlUianison,      Brenda     Potts,      Harold 
Crawford.  Debbie  Bradley. 
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Medal  of  Honor  Awarded  Posthumously 
to  Pfc.  Lewis  Albanese 


From  Washington  to  Johnson 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atchison. 
Kans.,  Daily  Globe  has  been  prompted  by 
George  Washington's  birthday  this  week 
to  make  some  observations  on  Federal 
spending  from  the  first  President  to  the 
present  Chief  Executive.  The  observa- 
tions are  most  pertinent.  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  as  follows: 

From  Washington   -.o  John.son 

The  American  people  should  realize  that 
the  total  ($186.1  billion  budget)  Is  as  much 
money  spent  by  one  President  In  a  single 
year  as  was  spent  by  all  32  Presidents  from 
George  Washington,  starting  In  1789,  through 
half  of  the  third  term  of  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt in  1942.  That's  153  years,  and  Includes 
all  the  wars  through  the  first  year  of  World 
War  II. 

When  you  try  to  visualize  all  those  dollars, 
you  wonder  where  they  come  from.  The 
answer  Is — If  Mr.  Johnson  can  get  a  tax  In- 
crease  from  the  pockets   of   the   American 

people  and  out  of  the  treasuries  of  American 
business,  except  for  8  billions  to  be  borrowed. 

This  all  means  that.  In  eight  years  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  spending 
by  the  federal  government  will  have  risen — 
m  total— from  Just  under  100  billion  dollars 
to  186  billion,  a  rise  not  far  from  90  per  cent. 

This  Is  an  election  year — and  need  we  say 
more! 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'l'IVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the 
tragedy  of  war,  sometimes  come  stories 
of  exceptional  valor.  Such  is  the  story  of 
Pfc.  Lewis  Albanese,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Albanese  of  Seattle.  Wash.  Private 
First  Class  Albanese  was  born  in  Venice, 
Italv,  in  1946;  was  Inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Seattle,  in  1965:  and  died  on  the 
battlefield  in  Vietnam,  December  1,  1966. 
Last  Friday,  Mrs.  Albanese  was  pre- 
sented the  Medal  of  Honor  by  the  U.S. 
Army,  in  the  name  of  Consress,  for  the 
exceptional  heroism  displayed  by  her  son 
who  was  flghtlnp:  communism  in  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Speaker,  in  memory  of  Pfc. 
Lewis  Albanese.  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  his  country,  I  include  the 
citation  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  the 
Record: 

Medal  of  Honor  Presentation  to  Ppc.  Lewis 
Albanese     by     Hon.     Stanley     R      Resoh. 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  February  16,  1968 
The    President    of    the    United    States    of 
America,    authorized    by    Act    of    Congress. 
March  3,    1863.  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,    posthu- 
mously, to  Private  First  Class  Lewis  Albanese. 
United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  grallan- 
try  and  intrepidity  In   action  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 
Private  First  Class  Lewis   Albanese.  Com- 
pany B.  5th  Battalion  i  Airmobile),  7th  Cav- 
alry" 1st  Cavalry  Division,  distlncuished  hlm- 
.■:elf  by  couspicuoos  l:erolsm  in  ih"  Republic 
of  Vietn.im  on  1   December  1966    Pnv.ite  Al- 
lianese's    platoon,    while    advaiicine    throueh 
densely  covered  terrain  to  establi.sh  .i  block- 
ing    position,     received     intense     automatic 
weapons  lire  from  close  range.  As  other  mem- 
bers maneuvered  lo  a.ssault  the  enemy  posi- 
tion.   Private   Albanese   was   ordered    to   pro- 
vide securltv  for  the  left  flank  of  the  platoon. 
Suddenlv,  the  left  flank  received   fire   from 
enemy    located    m    .i    well-concealed    ditch. 
Realizing  the  imminent  danger  to  his  com- 
r.ides   from   this   hre.   Private   Albanese   fixed 
lus  bayonet  and  moved  aggressively  into  the 
ditch.    His    action    silenced    the    .'-niper    fire, 
enabling  the  platoon  to  resume  movements 
toward    the    main    enemy    position.    As    the 
platoon    continued    to    advance,    the    sound 
(.£  heavy  firing  emanated  from  the  left  flank 
from    a    pitched    battle    that   ensued    In    the 
ditch   which    Private   Albanese   h.id    entered. 
The     ditch     was  actually     a     well-organized 
complex  of  enemy  defenses  designed  to  'nring 
devastating   flanking   fire   on   forces   .atack- 
ing  the  main  position.  Private  Alb.Tnese.  dis- 
regarded the  danger  to  himself,  advanced  100' 
meters    along    the    trench    and    killed    six   of 
the    snipers,    who    were    armed    with    auto- 
matic  weapons.   Having   cxhau.sted   his   am- 
munition.   Private    Albanese    '.vas    mortally 
wounded    when    he   engaged    and    killed    two 
more  enemy  soldiers  In  fierce  hand  to  hand 
combat.   His  unparalleled   actions  saved    'he 
lives  of  many  members  of  his  platoon  who 
otherwise    would    have    fallen    to    the   sniper 
fire  from  the  ditch,  and  enabled  his  pl.itoon 
to   successfully    advance   against    an    enemy 
force  of  overwhelming  numerical  supencrity. 
Private     .Mbanese's     extraordinary     heroism 
and  supreme  dedication  to  his  comrades  were 
commensurate  with  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  military  service  and  remain  a  tribute  to 
himself,    his    unit,    and    the    United    States 
Armv. 
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Cookeville  Publisher,  Coleman  Harwell, 
Painti  Picture  of  Projreii  for  Upper 
Cumberland  Area  of  Tennetiee 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TEMNESSEE 
IN    THE  HOU--E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  196S 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker. 
Mr  Coleman  A.  Hai-uell.  the  distln- 
giushed  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cnjkeville  Tenn  .  Herald  and  Citizen,  re- 
cently made  a  landmark  address  before 
the  Na.s.-.vi!le  Rotary  Club  m  which  he 
outlined  p:oblems  and  progress  in  the 
areat  upper  Cumberland  area  of  Tennes- 
see 

Mr  Ha:  well  in  his  speech  cited  the  in- 
crea.sed  industrial  and  financial  growth 
in  Che  upper  Cumberland  area  and  the 
growing;  tourist  trade  m  the  area. 

He  predicted  that  upper  Cumber- 
land wu:  bee  'me  a  tourist  mecca  center- 
ing aruujd  tiie  famed  Cumberlar.d 
Mountains. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
speech  and  its  interest  to  my  colleagues 
ar.d  "i'e  Nation  generally.  I  include  his 
remarks  ir.  the  ReroRO 

An  accuK.r  of  Mr  Harwell's  address 
from  tlie  Cuokevule  Citizen  follows. 

OPPORTI  NITY   AND  NEEDS   HERE  CITED  IN 

Na.shvii.ue 

ColeniHU  A  H.irwell.  editor  and  publisher 
or  the  Herald  iiid  Citizen,  extended  an  in- 
vitation .ind  .»  challenge  to  the  300  members 
or    the   Nashville   Rotary    club   Mondiiy 

He  ?poke  to  the  clubs  weekly  meetim?  at 
Hotel  Hermitage  on  the  subject.  The  Upper 
Cumberland.  Frontier  of  Opp-irtunliy  " 

He  cited  the  Upper  Cumberland's  great 
industrial  and  financial  growth,  as  shown 
bv  Putnam  County's  Increase  in  retail  sales 
during  the  p-ui  5  years  from  «27  million  to 
approximately  *4o  million 

He  also  cited  the  growing  tourist  attrac- 
tions of  tne  area  including  many  projects 
now  under  construction  or  in  flnal  planning 
stages,  and  said 

We  can  foresee  a  GatUnburg  In  the  Upper 
Cumberland,  but     with     more     elt)ow 

room 

Harwell  Is  a  former  president  of  the  Nash- 
viile  club  and  !s  now  a  member  of  the  Cooke- 
ville Rotary  club  He  cited  the  long  history 
of  dissociation  between  Nash'Ule  and  the  Up- 
per Cumberland,  going  hack  to  pioneer  days 

His  invitation  to  the  group  was  to  come  and 
see  the  great  progress  being  made  .md  per- 
haps invest  in  it 

•  You  may  ftnd  opportunity  tn  one  of  our 
counties  for  expansion  of  your  industry."  he 
said  In  any  event,  you  11  find  It  a  dellghtftil 
place  to  visit,  to  play  goir.  to  tlsh,  to  hunt, 
to  enjoy  our  growing  recreation  attractions 
and  take  in  the  beauty  of  our  wooded  hills 
and  sparkling  lakes  ' 

His  challenge  to  them  and  other  Nashville 
leaders  was  to  Join  with  the  Upper  Cumber- 
land in  helping  ;olve  mutual  economic  prob- 
lems. 

He  speciacally  urged  them 

1  To  help  save  the  Tennessee  Central  Rail- 
way 

2  To  support  a  rederal  tax  credit  for  in- 
dustries locating  m  non-metropolitan  areas 

"You  can  well  Imagine  what  the  loss  of 
our  only  railroad  would  mean  to  the  Upper 
Cumberland  and  its  Industrial  expansion."  he 
said  You  must  also  know  It  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  Nashville  which  has  such  strong 
economic  ties  In  the  area 

He  asked  them  to  back  the  tax  credit  pro- 
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posal  being  sponsored  In  Congress  by  Rep 
Joe  L.  Evlns  which  would  encourage  indus- 
try to  provide  Jobs  in  rural  areas  and  thereby 
retard  the  movement  or  500.000  people  every 
year  from  the  countryside  to  already  over- 
crowded cities. 

"They  do  not  leave  the  country  because 
they  want  to  .  but  they  are  forced  to  go 
where  they  can  Hnd  work,"  he  said. 

Harviell  sjave  an  ure.iwlde  picture  of  in- 
dustrial prot^css  being  made,  citing  nuij(>r 
plants  by  name  and  preiduci  He  noted  that 
the  most  recent  developments  have  been  an- 
nouncement by  the  Ethyl  Corp  of  u  large 
plant  between  Carthage  and  Urodon.svlUe 
completion  of  the  Fleetguard  plant  and  en- 
largement of  Oxco  in  CiMikeville 

One  of  the  exciting  stories  of  the  Upper 
Cumberland  has  been  the  progress  of  Doug- 
las Aircraft  with  its  production,"  he  said 
'  Douglas  came  tc>  the  Upper  Cumberland  In 
rj65  to  make  an  experiment  in  Appalachla. 
It  intended  to  employ  about  250  In  4  plants. 
Instead.  It  now  employs  850  m  r>  plants  and 
Is  so  pleased  "with  prfiKross  here  that  it  has 
built  plants  In  Arkaiusas  and  South  Caro- 
lina.' 

BANK    KE.StiURCES 

He  cited  the  tremendous  growth  of  bank 
resources  In  the  area  In  the  past  25  years  In 
that  time,  he  said,  they  .idvanced  from  $10 
million  in  1940  to  »150  million  In  1967.  which 
means  they  multiplied  15  times  That  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  growth  for  the  whole  state 
which  was  9  limes 

He  also  noted  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  towns,  led  by  CookesvlUe's  advance  from 
7.805  m  1960  to  13.227  in  iy67.  noting  that 
some  of  this  was  due  to  annexation  but  much 
to  growth,  which  is  continuing  He  said  pres- 
ent estimates  are  15.000  and  lorecasts  are 
that  Cookeville  will  reach  tO.OOo  or  more  by 
1980 

The  biggest  asset  or  the  Upper  Cumber- 
land Is  Tennessee  Tech.  Harwell  said  He 
noted  that  In  1965  It  celebrated  lis  50th  an- 
niversary and  m  the  same  year  Dr.  Everett 
Derrvberrv  marked  his  25th  year  at  the 
helm  Under  Derrvberry's  leadership,  Tech 
has  advanced  tr>pm  its  status  as  T  P  I.  with 
770  students  to  university  status  with  nearly 
6,000  students. 

All  of  Its  6  colleges  and  schools  are  strong, 
he  said,  but  It  Is  best  known  for  its  en- 
gineering school  which  In  1966  received  one 
of  the  nation's  top  recognitions,  accreditation 
by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  The  only  other  schools  having 
this  recognition  In  Tennessee  are  Vanderbilt 
and  UT. 

Harwell  noted  that  Tech  has  been  of  great 
importance  In  attracting  Industry  as  well  as 
in  other  respects. 

TOURISM     CROWS 

Of  tourism,  he  said,  "The  Upper  Cumber- 
land Is  already  getting  Its  share  of  the  $300 
million  spent  by  travelers  In  Tennessee  each 
year  It  is  exp.mdlng  this  great  industry  rap- 
Idly  and  intends  to  share  an  even  greater 
.imount  ' 

He  pointed  out  that  Cumberland  county  Is 
leading  the  area  In  development  of  tourist  at- 
tractions, citing  Tansl  resort,  the  new  Holiday 
Hills  and  Renegade  Resort,  which  will  feature 
snow  skiing  In  winter  and  a  variety  of  sports 
all-vear  He  .tlso  mentioned  Catoosa  WUdlire 
area,  where  deer,  wild  boar  and  wild  turkey 
may  be  hunted,  and  the  new  Pour  Seasons 
resort  being  developed  In  De  Kalb  county. 

Entertainment  and  cultural  attractions 
were  also  cited.  Including  the  Cumberland 
County  Playhouse  at  CrossvUle.  the  Tech- 
Communlty  Symphony  orchestra,  the  Wesley 
players  for  which  a  .»60.000  chapel-theatre  is 
being  built  m  Cookeville.  the  Tech  Players. 
Cookeville  Art  Center,  and  the  .mnual  Upper 
Cumberland  .Arts  and  Crafts  .Assn  fair  and 
the  Benlee  Art  Show 

"There  is  also  another  state  part  in  final 
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planning  stages  for  Center  Hill  lake,  which 
will  add  to  beautiful  Standing  Stone.  Pickett 
,ind  Cumberland  Mountain  parks."  he  said. 
Our  two  lakes  Center  Hill  and  Dale  Hollow, 
h.ive  been  compared  with  the  beauties  of 
Switzerland  and  Canada,  and  .i  new  one  is 
nearing  completion.  Cordell   Hull 

There  are  also  many  hue  motels  and 
restaurants,  numerous  Ltolf  courses,  swim- 
ming [)ools  and  other  attractions  " 

He  -said  the  area  Is  attiong  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  in  the  state  and  otfers  great  oppor- 
tvinlty. 

But  he  added.  It  also  has  problem.s  which 
must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  Just  as  does 
Na.^hvllle. 

"I  know  you  are  proud  of  Nashville,  we 
arc  certainly  proud  of  it  as  our  state  capital." 
he  said.  "You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Its 
towering  skyscrapers,  its  f-preadlng  industries. 
Its  thriving  conunerce.  expanding  educational 
institutions.  Its  cultural  .md  socl.il  delights. 

"Btit.  as  we  all  well  know,  this  is  not  the 
complete  picture.  I  am  sure  you  are  disturbed 
by  your  areas  of  poverty,  your  .substandard 
housing,  your  uneducated,  your  dejected,  an- 
gry and  sometimes  rebellious  neighbors." 

l.o.SS  i<r  PEOPLE 

He  .idded:  "It  may  surprl.se  you  to  learn 
that  this  picture  Is  as  accurate  or  the  Upper 
Cumberland  as  It  is  or  Nashville." 

He  then  noted  that  the  migration  of  people 
from  rural  areas  to  cities  had  lilt  the  Upper 
Cumberland  a  severe  blow  from  1950  to  1960. 
and  It  is  contlnulntj  m  three  counties  today. 

"In  the  decade  Uom  1950-60,  the  Upper 
Cumberland  lo.^t  !i2':  of  its  population, 
which  dropped  from  160.000  to  147.000.  Jack- 
son county  was  the  biggest  loser,  with  25 T.. 
Clay  county  v^as  next,  with  18''.  Jackson, 
Clay  and  Pickett  are  still  losing,"  he  said. 

They  did  not  leave  because  they  wanted  to. 
but  because  there  were  no  jobs  Tor  them  at 
home  He  pointed  out  that  a  survey  made 
for  the  Appal. ichla  program  in  1963  showed 
that  5  of  the  11  Upper  Cumberland  counties 
were  among  the  184  poorest  in  the  nation. 
He  said  all  these  had  less  than  J400  Income 
per  person 

"There  .s  not  a  city  slum  with  such  a  paltry 
record.  "  lie  said. 

He  noted  that  In  1960,  21.6";  of  the  people 
over  25  In  the  area  were  cl.isslfied  ,is  luiic- 
tionally  illiterate,  those  having  less  than  5 
years  in  school 

"And  m  the  p.\st  year,"  he  said,  "the  11 
counties  had  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
rejection  for  irulitary  service  in  the  country. 
Figures  I  obtained  from  State  .Selective  Serv- 
ice headquarters  Friday  show  that  of  all 
young  men  called  for  examli;atlon  from  the 
.irea  last  year,  58  4';  were  rejected  for  mental 
or  physical  shortcomings.  Clav  county  l.ad 
the  highest  rate  of  rejection,  85  7"    ' 

He  recalled  that  Cordell  Hull  was  born  In 
the  Upper  Cumberland  and  became  a  great 
•US  Senator.  Secretary  of  State  and  "Father 
of  the  United  Nations."  He  also  noted  that 
Alvln  York  was  born  here,  adding:  "Our 
Country  has  had  many  heroes  In  the  20th 
Century  but  none  has  l>een  more  IndelUbly 
Impressed  in  the  hearts  ,ind  minds  of  the 
.\merlcan  people  th.an  the  rugged  rifleman 
from  the  Three-Forks  of  the  Wolf." 

He  posed  the  question  whether  boys  now 
born  in  the  hills  from  which  Hui;  and  York 
Came,  with  'he  same  n.Htural  abilities,  itxight 
develop  as  they  did 

"How  many  leaders  -tre  we  losing  today 
for  want  of  a  good  education?  What  about 
the  85  7''.  of  young  men  from  Clay  county 
rejected  for  military  service'^  What  city  slums 
will  these  lost  heroes  help  to  populate?" 

He  told  -he  Rotarians  that  the  people  of 
the  Upper  Cumberland  are  working  together 
to  help  solve  their  problems  as  well  as  to 
make  economic  progress. 

He  cited  the  many  groups  cooperating  for 
betterment,  naming  the  Hull-York  Resotirce 
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Development  Assn  .  the  Upper  Cumberland 
Development  Assn  ,  LBJ  <>c  C  Corp..  the  U,  C, 
Technical  Center  and  others. 

"But  we  cannot  solve  our  problems  alone," 
he  said  "Even  our  progress  has  created  new 
problems.  For  Instance,  Cookeville  needs 
more  than  $5  million  or  new  streets,  a  new 
water  system  for  the  area,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  our  hospital  where  patients  mtist 
sometimes  be  placed  in  the  corridors.  Other 
conimunrios  li.ive  similar  problems." 

He  urged  .support  for  state  and  federal 
programs  that  get  to  the  point  or  education, 
health,  resource  development  and  Job  op- 
portunities. He  suggested  that  the  state  take 
action  to  upgrade  education  where  needed, 
sending  cadres  of  well-trained  teach- 
ers to  supplement  those  with  less  education, 
and  supplements  for  transportation  so  that 
one  and  two-teacher  schools  may  be  consoli- 
dated. 

.^nd  he  i  speciiiHy  urged  support  for  the  tax 
subsidy  to  industries  Ux-ating  in  rural  areas. 
This  is  needed  not  only  in  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland but  in  many  parts  of  the  nation,  he 
said. 

"Give  serious  consideration  to  this  before 
you  decide  it  will  hurt  Nashville."  he  said. 
"Do  you  want  the  remnant  of  the  jobless 
I)eople  of  rural  America  to  continue  to  pour 
into  our  cities,  without  education,  without 
skill,  to  bring  further  discontent  to  already 
seething  slums? 

KEEP    TIlEM    HERE 

"Suppose  the  5  million  who  moved  from 
rural  areas  into  the  cities  In  the  past  10 
years  had  stayed  at  home,  had  received  good 
educations  there,  had  found  opportunities 
lor  Jobs  and  gocHl  living  .  .  .  would  not  our 
countrvide  and  our  cities  both  be  far  better 
off?" 

He  said  he  was  not  suegesting  diverting 
money  from  the  city  ghettos.  "From  what  I 
understand,  they  need  billions  more.  But  I 
am  suggesting  that  dcal-ng  with  rural  pov- 
erty will  i.ot  only  solve  that  problem  but 
will  keep  It  from  adding  further  to  the  woes 
of  our  cities." 

In  concluding,  he  invited  the  Rotarians 
and  other  Nashville  )5eop;e  to  visit  the  Upper 
Cumberland,  .'■tudy  its  I'pporttmities  and  en- 
Joy  it.?  many  advantages  for  better  living. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker— 
Every   people    lias   a    right    to   choose    the 
sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live. 

Tliese  words,  spoken  by  President 
Woodrow  'Wilson  in  1916,  express  a  belief 
which  has  lone  been  cherished  by  man- 
lund — the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, the  inherent  right  of  man  to  govern 
himself. 

Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  ob- 
serving the  50th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence— a  day  on  which  they  pro- 
claimed their  nation  a  free  and  sovereign 
.state,  and  a  day  on  which  they  chose  to 
live  under  a  government  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles.  On  this  February  16, 
men  of  the  free  world  pay  tribute  to  a 
triumphant  era  in  Lithuanian  history.  In 
1918.  free  from  threats  of  subjugation  by 
imperialistic  Russia  and  the  conquering 
German  Army,  the  Lithuanians  asserted 
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their  nationalism  and  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution to  preserve  for  themselves  for 
all  time  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
they  held  dear — freedom  of  speech,  of 
assembly,  of  religion,  and  of  communi- 
cation. 

For  20  years,  the  Lithuanian  nation 
grew  and  prospered,  reaping  the  benofiLs 
of  political  democracy.  The  inspired  citi- 
zens worked  fervently  to  make  their  na- 
tion great,  promoting  agricultural  and 
industrial  advances,  initiating  .social  leg- 
islation, and  developing  their  educational 
system  and  their  cultural  heritage. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  trag- 
edies in  the  histoi-y  of  civilization  that 
Lithuanian  sovereignty  came  to  be  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny. Today,  Soviet  propaganda  portrays 
the  successes  of  the  Lithuanians  under 
Communist  rule.  Reports  from  Moscow 
assert  the  progress  and  increased  devel- 
opment of  Lithuania  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  Communist  leaders.  But 
this  propaganda  conveniently  ignores 
the  human  factor — the  inalienable  right 
of  mankind  to  choose  his  own  govern- 
ment, to  make  his  own  law.';,  and  to  direct 
liis  own  future. 

The  Communists  will  never  win  over 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  for  whom  the  memory  of 
20  years  of  freedom  burns  still  brichtly 
today.  On  this  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence, v.'e  of  the  United  States  ex- 
press our  deepest  admiration  for  the 
people,  whose  nationalist  spirit  has  re- 
mained indomitable  throuah  28  years  of 
Soviet  persecution  and  Communist  en- 
slavement. It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
their  just  aspirations  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence shall  again  be  realized. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  South  Carolina 
Legislature  Calling  for  Enactment  of 
S.  1401,  Amending  Title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  great  need 
for  more  parks  and  recreational  facilities 
to  accommodate  our  citizens  during  their 
hours  set  aside  for  recreation. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  re- 
cently adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  S.  1401 
which  would  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  for  additional  revenues 
to  accrue  to  this  fund. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollin'gsI  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Reniarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  outdoor  recreation  is  necessary 
for  physical  development  and  Is  a  re-creation 
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of  one's  sense  of  purpose  and  a  rejuver.atlon 
of  one's  awareness  of  himself  and  i  thers 
around  him;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  -States  and  South 
Carolina  have  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources. cHective  federal,  state  and  local 
action  is  necessary  to  assure  the  pcoiJle  of 
.'Vmerica  a  place  in  which  to  recreate;  and 
Whereas,  it  i.-<  evident  that  pojnilatiMn  will 
double  m  the  United  States  by  the  \ear  2000 
wiih  demand  for  recreational  opiiortunity 
triplii'ig   during    the   sime   period;    and 

Whereas,  outdoor  recreation  lands  and  l.i- 
ciluies  are  dehcient  in  mo.st  urban  areas;  and 
Whereas,    high    quality    non-urban    ;'.rca8 
must    be    actiuired    and    jirt served    now    lor 
recreational   use  by  luture  generation:;;   and 
Whereas,   we   in   .South   Carolina   recognize 
that  in  our  herit;igo  our  C-Jtintry  and  State 
oiler   many    recreitional    opportunities;    and 
Wliere:.s.     without     projUT     planning     for 
orderly    acquisition    and    development    there 
IS  no  assurance  that  needs  '.vill  be  met:  and 
Whereas,    local    communities    ,is    well    as 
.-■ome  st.iites  do  not  ])rcsently  have  the  fiscal 
resources  to  undertake  a  itlannlr.g,  acquisi- 
tion or  development  jirogram  of  the  niaenl- 
'ude  recreation  requires;  and 

V.'hereas,  we  in  .South  Carolina  are  using 
the  resources  of  the  land  ::nd  w.iier  con- 
servation fund  as  one  of  the  federal  pro- 
{.'rams  which  we  believe  will  contribute  m 
a  large  nipf.sure  to  nieelmg  recreation  needs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  land  aiid  v.-ater  coriservation 
fund  i.s  inadequate  in  .'-ome  are::s  to  suffi- 
ciently iuliiU  its  purpose  of  an  incentive  for 
recreational  acquisition  and  development. 
Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  ol  Kepresenta- 
tive.s.  the  .Sen.ite  concurring  : 

That  the  C<;ngress  be  memorialized  to  en- 
;!ct,  wi'^hout  delay  Senate  Bill  1401  which 
jiropo.'cs  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to 
jjrovide  for  additional  reveni;es  to  ;iccrue  to 
the  fund. 

Be  It  turther  resolved  iliat  ..  c(jpy  ol  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  United 
.States  Senator  ;tnd  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  .South  Carolina  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  to  the  Spe;<ker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

.State  of  .South  Carolina,  in  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives.  Columbia.  South  Cirolir.a. 
February  8th,  1968. 

I   hereby   certify   that   the   foreeoing   Is   a 
true  and  correct  cojiy  of  a  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  South  Carolina  House  cf  Representa- 
tives and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate. 
Inez  Watson. 
Clerk  of  the  lioitac. 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  seized  in  international 
waters  January  23,  the  administration 
told  us  that  such  an  action  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

This  is  the  28th  day  the  U.S.S, 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  have  been  in  North 
Korean  hands.  How  long  will  this  go  on? 
■When  will  we  act? 

So  that  America  may  be  reminded,  I 
will  call  each  day  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  seizure  of  Lhe  Pueblo  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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San  Joie  Mercury  &  Newt  Win  Award*  of 
Excellence 


IN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

uF    C^IIKORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  EDWARDS  oi  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  March  I  was  proud  to  iiigh- 
litjht  the  excellent  i)iess  work  vl  my 
hometown  newspaper  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury i  N'e'AS  by  placin.t;  in  the  Congres- 
sKiN.^L  Record,  a  Caliloriua  State  Sen- 
ate resolution  commendmi;  the  news- 
papers  publisher.  Mr  Jo.-.eph  B  Ridder. 
and  .^taff, 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  Mercury- 
News  has  not  let  up  un  its  successful  ef- 
forts to  maintain  ^upeno^  quality  and 
fine  journalistic  perfamiance.  Auain  the 
San  Jose  paper  took  iLiur  top  awards  in 
the  Caliiorma-wide  1967  Better  News- 
papers Contest — includini;  the  very  im- 
portant first  prize  for  -;eneral  excellence. 
Additionally,  the  Mercury-News  won  first 
place  for  best  typography — Mercury; 
!)est  special  issue — Mercury-News;  and 
bett    women'.^    interest- -Mercury-News. 

I  am.  of  course,  delighted  to  have  sucfi 
a  fine  newspaper  serving  the  residents  of 
the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  and  I 
wish  to  add  rnv  own  coni;ratulatons  to 
the  publisher.  Mr  Ridder,  and  his  hard- 
workini^  staff.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  newspaper  account  of  the  Bet- 
:er  Newspaper  Contest  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 4  isoue  of  the  Mercury : 
Mjrltry.  News  Win  Pour  Top  I'.^per  .Awards 

Los  Angeles  -The  San  Jose  Mercviry  and 
San  Jose  News  contlnuetl  their  dominance  of 
California  dailies  in  the  state-wide  1967 
"Better  Newspaper  Contests"  by  taltlng  four 
first  places — including  the  top  award  for 
Gener.il  E-xcellence 

The  awards  vere  presented  S.->turday  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
now  holding  Its  KOth  annual  convention  here. 

First  place  for  General  Excellence  was  won 
by  the  San  Jose  News  Last  year  it  was  won 
bv  the  Mercury  This  is  the  seventh  time  in 
recent  years  that  the  honor  hus  been  won 
by  the  San  Jose  papers 

Other  first  places  talten  by  the  Mercury 
and  News — all  In  the  300.000  daily  circulation 
or  "open"  classes — were 

Best  T>-po»?raphy    i  Mercury  i 

Best  Special  Is.sue   .  Mercury-News i 

Best  Women's  Iniereet  i  Mercury  and 
News  I 

The  Merctxry  .ind  News  also  placed  second 
III  the  Best  Newspaper  Promotion  category, 
the  ninth  time  m  the  last  12  years  the  papers' 
public  relations  department  has  finished 
either  first  or  second. 

Presentation  of  the  awards  to  the  winning 
newspapers  waa  made  by  Lt.  Gov.  Robert 
Finch. 

The  triumphs  in  'he  Best  Typography  and 
Best  Women  s  Interest  categories  duplicated 
a  sUnilar  accomplishment  last  year.  And  for 
the  Mercury.  It  was  the  third  time  In  four 
years  that  it  was  judged  best  m  tyjwgraphy 

Last  April's  Plant  Dedication  Issue  was 
rated  the  top  entry  m  the  Best  Special  Issue 
class.  Previously,  the  award  had  been  won 
by  the  Mercury-News  Centennial  Issue. 

In  the  last  two  years  alone,  the  Mercury 
and  News  have  received  nine  firsts  and  two 
seconds,  a  feat  undupUcated  in  the  history 
of  -he  Better  Newspaper  Contests. 

■  Naturally,  we  are  proud  of  the  record 
achieved  by  the  Mercury  and  News  and  of 
the  honors  given  them.  '  said  PubUsher  J.  B. 
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Ridder.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  staffs  from 
their  contemporaries,  but  we  are  even  more 
proud  ut  being  .tble  to  consistently  produce 
quality  newspapers  for  our  readers  We  In- 
tend to  continue  doing  so  ' 

The  record  shows  that  the  Mercury  and 
News  have  rolled  up  47  first  places  in  stale 
competition  since  the  Better  New.sp,i(>er  Con- 
tests were  resumed  about  110  years  ago  ITiese 
are  In  addition  to  a  dozen  national  nrst^  plus 
many  individual  honors  won  by  .■~laff  mem- 
bers 

Judging  for  the  contests  Is  handled  by 
teams  uf  experts  from  the  Ixis  Aniteles  urea 
versed  In  Journalism,  public  relations  and 
advertising.  Competition  Is  divided  Into 
divisions  for  large  and  small  dallies  as  well 
as  for  large  and  small  weeklies. 

Other  county  newspaper  winners  Included: 

Best  Front  Page,  weeklies  over  7. .500  cir- 
culation— Los  Altos  News,  second   place. 

Best  Editorial  Page,  weeklies  over  7.500 
clrculatloi>— Cupertino  Courier,  first  place 

Best  Typography,  weeklies  over  7.500  cir- 
culation— Cupertino  Courier.   Hrst  place. 

General  Excellence,  dallies  15.000-50.000 
circulation — Palo   Alto   Times,   second    place. 

Best  Local  Color  Usivge,  dallies — Palo  Alto 
Times,   .second   place. 

General  Excellence,  college  papers  over 
e.iXK)  circulation — San  Jose  State  Spartan 
D.uiy.  first  place. 
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New  Malaria  Find 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FXOalDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FtEPRESENTATIVES 

Mundav.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  war.  no 
matter  its  purpose  or  necessity,  is  deva- 
statinRly  wasteful.  Oft<"n.  however,  from 
the  frenzied  ellorts  which  accompany  it 
there  aic  some  developments  which, 
thou.ch  th'^y  may  seem  small  at  the  tunc. 
over  the  long  run  become  significant  tools 
for  bettering  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

In  a  converted  warehouse  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  such  a  positive  ".spin- 
otT"  from  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  has  al- 
ready begim  Under  a  Defense  Dej'art- 
ment  contract  to  conduct  research  into 
malaria  Dr.  Leo  Rane  and  a  staff  of  44 
have  already  developed  a  drug  which  has 
thus  far  saved  tliousands  of  lives  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  This, 
however,  is  oiily  the  beginning  of  this 
quiet  yet  dramatic  story  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  \ery  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Boyce  Rcnsberger  in  the  Coral 
Gables  Times  on  February  5.  1968. 

I  am  sure  that  this  story  which  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  The  Microbe 
Hunters  will  be  of  interest  to  many: 

New    M.\laria    Find — University    i'F    Mia.\ii 

Orig  Saves  clI's  in  Vietnam 

I  By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

Thousands  .jf  .^merl^Mn  troops  m  Vietnam 
are  alive  today  because  of  research  carried 
out  in  a  converted  warehouse  by  a  University 
of  MlanU  scientist 

He  Is  Dr  Leo  R.irie  whose  massive  project 
to  find  better  drugs  to  treiit  deadly  malaria 
Is  financed  entirely  by  an  annual  grant  of 
ne.irly  $1  million  from  the  Vietnam  War 
appropriation 

Although  the  Defense  Department  will  not 
rele.ise  the  figures,  it  Is  known  that  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  -Nmerlcan  casualties  in 
Vietnam  are  due  nut  to  Communist  bullets 
but   to    malaria,    the   .incleiu   dlse<ise    trans- 


mitted by  mosqulUjes  m  Mrtually  every  part 
of  !  he  tropical  world 

In  the  world  today  there  are  some  350  mil- 
lion I  ases  of  malaria. 

To  combat  the  death  toll,  the  Detonse 
Department  has  nnunced  Dr  Raiie's  research 
.^liice  ly61  and  has  constructod  a  new  build- 
ing m  northwest  Mi.inU  to  house  the  con- 
tinuing project 

Over  the  year.s  Dr  Rane.  .ui  a,--.soclatp  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  his  wife  Dora,  .md  a  stall 
that  now  numbers  44.  have  tested  over 
100.000  chemicals  for  their  ability  to  light 
malari  i  It  Is  the  only  known  project  of  Us 
kind  in  the  world. 

One  of  those  chemicals — DDS.  long  used  to 
treat  leprosy  —  is  now  required  to  be  taken 
dally  by  every  American  in  Vietnam  to  ward 
off  malaria. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  DDS.  the  relapse  rate 
of  the  often  f.Uil  disease  was  46  per  <'ent 
Today  slightly  over  lour  per  cent  of  the 
cases  result  In  relapse 

For  the  military,  however,  that's  not  good 
enough  Just  as  the  mal.iri.i  parasite  becaiiu- 
resistant  to  quinine,  long  the  drug  of  choice. 
It  may  also  evolve  to  resist  DDS  .Already 
some  strains  of  malaria  do  not  succumb  to 
DDS  and  more  are  sure  to  develfjp. 

.\nd.  too.  the  Army  would  like  to  have  a 
drug  that  is  more  effective  in  curing  the  first 
.itt.ick  of  malaria. 

In  the  search  lor  .tntl-malarl.il  drugs  Dr 
Kane's  team  has  tested  all  of  the  existing; 
medical  drutts  and  thousands  of  other  chemi- 
cals from  l.iboratones  and  manufacturers  all 
over  the  Free  World 

Along  the  way  they  have  turned  up  com- 
pounds etiectlve  in  a  variety  of  other  diseases 
For  example,  v.-hen  one  anti-malari.il  driiit 
was  tried  in  prisoners  who  \olunteered.  doc- 
tors noticed  that  it  cleared  up  several  cises 
of  heart  disease.  The  drug  is  now  under 
study  for  use  in  persons  with  d.im.iited  tissue 
The  \\'ay  we're  going,  we'll  probably  wind 
up  with  a  new  drug  for  leprosy,"  Dr  H.me 
said.  "Out  of  all  this  mass  production  test- 
ing we'll  probably  come  up  with  drugs  lor 
many  other  diseases  too  " 

To  test  the  drugs,  research  workers  infect 
thousands  of  mice  each  week  with  malaria 
and  then  inject  them  with  a  chemical.  If  :t 
cures  the  disease,  the  drug  Is  given  further 
tests  on  chicks. 

Mouse  malaria  Is  different  from  chick 
malaria  and  both  are  dlllerent  from  human 
malaria  but  if  .i  drug  proves  successful  in 
one  kind,  there  is  a  good  chance  It  will  work 
in  another. 

Not  only  must  the  con. pound  cure  the 
malaria.  It  must  also  produce  no  harmful 
-  ide  effects. 

We  found  one  drug  that  was  a  line  antl- 
m.ilarial  but  it  made  the  mice  lose  their 
hair.  We  had  completely  bald  mice."  Dr  Rane 
said  "You  can't  use  a  drug  like  that  in  hu- 
mans.' 

If  a.  drug  looks  itood  m  the  .mimn!  trials. 
It  Is  tested  on  federal  prisoners  who  volunteer 
to  be  infected  with  a  form  of  ni.ilarla  that 
•an  be  combatted  with  an  existing  drug  If 
the  new  drug  pas.ses  this  test,  it  is  ready 
lor  trials  In  Vietnam 

In  addition  to  DDS.  Dr.  Rane's  laboratory 
has  pnxluced  several  other  drups  that  are 
now  being  used  on  .i  ;;mifed  scale  in  Viet- 
nam. 

To  vleld  a  handful  ol  successful  drugs, 
however,  thousands  must  be  tested.  In  .i 
year's  time,  the  testing  requires  over  ,i  mil- 
lion white  mice — all  of  them  bred  and  raised 
In  Dr  Rane's  laboratory  in  row  slacked  upon 
row  of  small  cages  containing  a  male,  a  fe- 
male, and  their  litter  of  six  to  ten  babies 

In  any  given  week,  technicians  administer 
.•;ome  37  000  injections,  either  to  infect  cr  to 
treat  the  animals.  As  Dr  Rane  points  out. 
that's  like  lining  up  lialf  the  people  who 
could  mi  the  Orange  Bowi  and  giving  them 
all  a  shot  in  a  weeks  time. 

Every  new  chemical  is  tried  in  15  mice. 
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The  project  requires  a  staggering  amount 
of  work  but  the  result  has  already  paid  off 
m  s.ived  lives  .md  shows  promise  of  saving 
more  from  maJarla  and  a  number  of  other 
diseases. 


Neighborhood   Youth   Corps   Project 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  are 
constantly  before  us.  The  failui-es  and 
frustrations  of  that  program  are  dis- 
cussed ad  infinitum.  One  would  think  no 
successes  ever  occur  or  if  they  do,  so 
rarely  as  to  be  of  little  consequence.  I 
personally  believe  the  successes  far  out- 
weigh the  failures  and  that,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  there  is  little  news  value  in  suc- 
cess. We  always  read  of  the  undisciplined 
dementis  of  society,  rarely  of  those  who 
are  tr>-ing  and  succeeding.  I  want  you 
and  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  t;o  learn 
of  just  one  case  where  a  young  woman 
received  immeasiuable  benefits  from  one 
phase  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Can  we  ever 
measure  the  benefits  young  Mary  Os- 
borne has  received  and  through  her,  our 
.society  has  received,  from  the  war  on 
poverty?  I  believe  the  experience  of  Mary 
Osborne  is  far  more  typical  of  the  war  on 
poverty  than  are  the  stories  of  defeat 
and  frustration  that  constantly  besiege 
us  in  connection  with  this  program. 

I  ask  permission  to  include  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  city  manager  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  as  well  as  a  memo 
to  Mary  Osborne's  immediate  supervisor. 
Marvin  Anaya,  the  city  engineer  of 
Pittsburg,  from  Mary,  herself.  I  am  cer- 
tain Mary  Osborne's  story  can  be  best 
understood  by  reference  to  these  docu- 
ments. 

December  16,  1967. 
Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldie. 
Longu-OTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  With  all  of  the 
derogatory  remarks  which  are  made  about 
the  Economic  Oppwrtunity  Program,  I  "want- 
ed to  put  In  a  gcKxi  "word  about  one  aspect  ot 
It. 

Enclosed  Is  a  completely  unsolicited  memo- 
randum which  our  City  Engineer  just  re- 
ceived from  a  little  high  school  girl  who  haa 
been  working  in  his  office  a  few  hours  each 
week  alter  school  and  on  Saturdays  as  a 
participant  In  our  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Project. 

This  little  Negro  girl  had  no  skills  and  very 
little  ability  or  aptitude  when  she  started  to 
work  for  us  in  the  Fall  of  1966.  By  diligent 
application  to  her  assignments  and  by  train- 
ing m  the  Pittsburg  High  School,  she  gradu- 
.illy  gained  both  competence  and  confidence. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  her  with  us  as 
she  was  always  cheerful  and  cooperative, 
even  though  she  was  not  able  to  produce  very 
much  work  during  her  first  few  months  of 
employment. 

We  have  provided  over  fifty  part-time  jobs 
In  our  city  government  for  needy  young  peo- 
ple I  both  students  and  drop-outs)  under  our 
county-operated  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Project  for  the  last  fft'o  years.  We  have  gen- 
eral'.v  been  very  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  City  is  petting  work  done  which  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  other- 
wise    And    our    NYC    workers    are    earning 
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money  and  getting  actual  Job  experience 
which  most  of  them  could  never  have  ob- 
tained   without   this   Federal    program. 

Mary  Osborne  lives  In  our  El  Pueblo  Pub- 
lic Hotislng  Project.  She  and  her  family  are 
very  deserving  of  the  NYC  program,  are  ap- 
preciative of  its  opportunities  and  have  used 
it  to  good  advantage. 

By  her  own  efforts  she  found  her  new  job 
in  the  Child  Care  Center,  and  now  she  has  a 
career  goal  for  which  she  is  well  suited.  I  have 
reports  that  she  Is  doing  "well  in  this  new, 
part-time  job 

We  have  a  good  many  other  suocess  stories 
like   Mary's,    but   she   is   the   only   one   who 
WTOte  a  little  memo  to  her  boss,  and  that 
prompted  me  to  wTlte  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  C  Marriner, 

City  Manager. 
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The  Marine  is  survived  by  his  father.  How- 
ard F.  Llplnskl.  Sr..  of  Mobile  Drive.  Dundalk; 
his  mother,  Emma  Grob  Llplnskl;  four  sisters. 
Mrs.  Marlene  E.  Hlggins.  Mrs  Beverly  E. 
CVregory,  Mrs  Emily  T.  Plechockl  and  Miss 
.Sharon  Llplnskl;  and  two  brothers  Howard 
F.  and  Steven  R.  Llplnskl. 


November  30.  1 967 
To:  Marvin  Anaya.  city  engineer. 
From:    Mary  Osborne,   Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  worker. 

Monday,  December  4,  1967,  I  will  begin 
working  at  the  Child  Care  Center  at  El 
Pueblo  Elementary  School. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  thank 
you  and  all  the  other  men  and  women  who 
work  for  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  for  being 
60  kind  and  understanding.  Thank  you  for 
all  the  things  I  have  learned  from  you  and 
the  others. 

I  know  the  next  girl  who  will  work  here 
will  learn  to  appreciate  all  the  things  I  have 
learned.  I  haven't  had  but  one  job  so  far, 
but  I  can  honestly  say  that  "I  had  the  best 
Supervisors  anyone  could  have  or  ever  will 
have." 

My  goal  In  life  Is  to  become  a  Ntirsery 
School  Teacher  and  by  me  having  this  Job 
I  can  have  some  of  the  experience  that  I'll 
need  to  make  a  good  teacher. 

I'll  be  working  from  1 :30  to  4:00  P.M.  Mon- 
day thru  Friday.  The  Center  Is  very  close  to 
my  home  and  I  love  to  work  with  children. 

So  again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
everything  you  have  done  tor  me.  And  when- 
ever you  want  any  extra  help  or  need  some- 
thing Just  call  me  and  I  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help. 

Thank  you. 

Mart  Osborne. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Worker. 


Eaitport  Marine  Killed  in  Vietnam 


Administrator  Moot  of  Small  Business 
Administration  Stresses  Role  of  SBA 
in  Tennessee  Valley  Development 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  'Vernon  Raymond  Lipinski,  a  young 
marine  from  Maryland,  was  recently 
killed  in  action  in  "Vietnam.  I  commend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  honor 
his  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 

ElAS"rPORT  Marine  Killed  in  "Vietnam 

A  requiem  mass  for  PFC  Vernon  Raymond 
Llplnskl,  23,  was  offered  this  past  Monday  In 
St.  Mildred's  Church.  Burial  v^as  in  Baltimore 
National  Cemetery. 

The  young  Marine,  who  lived  at  929  Dalton 
Avenue.  Dundalk,  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
December  27  while  patrolling,  the  Defense 
Department  announced. 

PFC  Llplnskl  left  Dundalk  Senior  High 
School  in  his  Junior  year  in  1962  to  Join  the 
Marine  Corps.  After  4 '.'2  years  in  the  service, 
he  left  and  worked  as  an  auto  mechanic  for  a 
year  in  Baltimore. 

He  rejoined  that  November  and  planned 
to  make  the  Marine  Corpe  his  career. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  E"VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Moot,  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  re- 
cently made  a  major  address  before  the 
Community  Development  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  Nashville.  Tenn..  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Loring, 
Regional  Director.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Nashville. 

This  was  an  excellent  conference,  and 
Administrator  Moot  made  a  major  con- 
tribution with  his  address  which  empha- 
sized the  growth  and  progress  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  ways  in  wlalch  SBA  has 
helped — and  will  continue  to  help — small 
businessmen,  cities  and  commuiiities 
with  various  programs  of  assistance. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  SBA  and 
community  development,  I  place  excerpts 
of  Administrator  Moot's  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Moot,  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  to  the 
Community  Development  CoNFERENcas, 
Nashville,  Tenn..  February  13,  1968 

We  are  very  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins, 
could  not  be  with  us  today  because  of  his 
extremely  busy  schedule.  The  free  enterprise 
system  has  no  greater  friend  than  Chairman 
Evlns.  All  of  you  are  well  aware  that  he 
has  played  a  profound  role  In  shaping  the 
mission  and  (xiliclee  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SBA's  effort  in  conferences  of  this  kind, 
to  bring  our  programs  closer  and  closer  to 
the  people  is.  we  think,  a  natural  extension 
of  our  legislative  mandate,  "which  Chairman 
Evins  has  been  so  instrumental  in  developing. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  visit  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  and  to  work  -with  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  Association  in  a  joint  effort  to 
help  stimulate  community  and  regional  eco- 
nomic growth  in  concert  with  small  business 
growth. 

In  the  eyes  of  struggling  peoples  around 
the  world — as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Americans — the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  perhaps  the  great  landmark  of  technologi- 
cal and  industrial  progre.=s  our  Amenc-.n  sy.=- 
tem  has  produced. 

I  have  heard  my  friends  m  the  Department 
of  State  make  the  comment  that  often  the 
first  thing  that  official  vi.sitors  irom  under- 
developed lands  want  to  see  in  our  country 
is  not  the  Empire  State  Building,  nor  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  nor  San  Francisco.  It  is  TVA. 

Behind  TVA  are  a  lesson  and  a  principle 
which  are  jtist  as  applicable  to  growth  on 
Main  Street  America — to  progress  in  your 
community  and  mine — as  they  have  been  to 
the  harnessing  of  gr'^at  rivers. 
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As  you  can  gviess  the  lesson  sind  the  spirit 
I  am  talltliifc;  ,iboiit  lie  in  the  capacity  of  the 
private  inlereets  and  the  public  agencies  in 
this  Country  to  work  toi;ether — with  each 
able  to  recognize  the  indlspensible  contribu- 
tion of  the  ')ther  to  the  whole^ — and  each  able 
to  blend  the  separate  Interest  into  the  com- 
mon Interest 

In  this  kind  of  teamwork,  our  country  has 
no  equal 

Never  has  the  evidence  of  such  mingling  of 
Ideas — of  such  cooperation — been  more  abun- 
dant In  the  land  than  It  is  today.  A  prime 
example  is  the  progress  the  national  economy 
has  made 

As  of  this  month,  our  boom  has  now  run  to 
a  full  seven  years  It  is  the  longest  cycle  of 
uninterrupted  expansion  in  our  history.  •  •  • 
Total  employment  has  risen  by  nine  million 
persons 

«  •  •  •  • 

Steel  Magazine  reported  recently  that  be- 
tween the  years  1962  and  1966  Tennessee 
added  146  937  new  jobs  to  industrial  payrolls, 
either  by  the  attraction  of  new  plants  or  the 
expansion  of  exlstlns;  industries  Tennes.sees 
total  investment  in  new  facilities  .md  new 
equipment  was  placed  at  $15  billion 

Quite  obvlQusly.  this  Valley — like  the  Na- 
tion—already  has  achieved  tremendous 
teamwork 

SBA's  one  desire  In  being  here  is  to  help. 
T)  bring  more  and  more  communities,  and 
hopefully  all  communities,  into  the  tide  of 
growth 

Hov^-  actually  can  SBA  help? 

•  ■  •  •  • 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
our  programs  in  detail  later  today.  I  want  to 
take  ]ust  a  lew  moments  now  to  single  out 
those  that  niav  have  particular  potency  for 
moving  your  community,  or  your  neighbor- 
hood, lorward 

The  502  program  has  probably  attracted 
the  most  publicity  In  recent  years  While  It 
will  be  treated  extensively  in  the  featured 
panel,  to  follow  my  remarks,  I  might  point 
out  that  SBA  now  has  local  development 
companies  going  m  all  the  States  but  one. 
Thev  have  produced  62.000  new  Jobs  in  1,500 
cities  and  towns. 

I  honestly  believe  'he  502  formula  will 
work  for  any  community  wnlllng  to  make  .tn 
ail -out  effort. 

Every  single  State,  here  or  anywhere  else 
In  the  country,  can  beneflt  by  doing  a  better 
Job  of  getting  its  small  producers  and  sup- 
pliers into  the  field  of  government  procure- 
ment. 

SBA  Is  promoting  the  huv  frnni  small 
business"  aoproach  with  every  Federal  agency. 
Yet  if  small  business  were  playing  the  same 
relative  role  in  federal  procurement  'hat  it 
plavs  in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  federal 
pvirrhases  irom  small  sources  would  be  $7 
billion  a  vcar  higher  than  they  are  right  now 
The  Nations  five  million  .small  buslnes-ses  ac- 
count nf  ab<.)Ut  40  percent  of  the  GNP  Yet 
they  handle  only  about  25  percent  of  the 
federal  procurement  -or  about  «15  billion 
of  the  «55  billion  In  goods  and  services  the 
federal  agencies  buy  at  the  current  annual 
rate 

There  is  a  still  much  larger  horizon  m 
procurement  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Right  now.  State  and  local  agencies  are 
buying  goods  and  services  on  about  the 
.same  annual  scale  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment But  'he  forecasts  indicate  that  by  1975 
State  and  local  procurement  will  reach  $75 
billion  a  year,  well  ahead  of  the  federal  total. 
•  «  •  «  « 

An  historic  handicap  to  small  business  has 
been  the  high  credit  ratings  required  to  com- 
pete fcr  prime  business  locations  As  a  re- 
sult, the  best  corners  In  town  have  usually 
gone  to  the  big  bidders. 

We  now  have  the  tool  that  piits  the  little 
man  on  a  par  with  the  outfit  boasting  trlple- 
A  credit   It  is  the  lease  guarantee 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  into  our  Economic 
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OpFKJrlunlty  Loans,  and  the  Test  Cities  pro- 
gram, m  which  SBA  has  a  key  role  But  I  am 
conhdent  this  Information  will  come  out  in 
the  afternoon  panels,  where  you  will  have  a 
lull  hour  and  a  half  to  pump  questions  and 
problems  at  our  resource  people 

In  your  community,  who  is  It  that  puts 
these  tools  to  work? 

You  do.  You  and  your  community.  The 
Initiative  has  to  start  on  the  local  le.el  Be- 
lieve me,  SBA  Is  not  a  Washington  agency 
coming  in  with  a  grand  design  to  dominate 
your  economic  destiny  In  fact,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  communities  that  are  making  the 
t>est  progress  tcxlay  are  working  from  a  mas- 
ter plan.  A  plan  they  have  made  themselves. 

Planning  at  its  best  always  starts  at  the 
local  level.  Planning  brings  involvement  In- 
volvement leads  to  unity,  and  to  community 
pride.  Spirit  can  be  the  biggest  tisset  a  com- 
mumty  has  It  sparks  initiative,  and  initiative 
leads  to  ,ictlon  and  growth  Pride  and  prog- 
ress tend  to  feed  each  other 

Lack  of  incentive  is  a  large  part  of  the 
trouble  in  the  ghettos.  There  is  little  involve- 
ment, and  hence  no  stimulus  to  spirit,  in- 
itiative, and  growth  In  the  Test  Cities  pro- 
gram, the  President  Is  taking  wise  steps  to 
help  private  industry  put  plants  In  decaying 
neighborhoods,  and  set  up  the  job  training 
to  staff  the  plants  with  local  talent  Let  these 
people  have  a  hand  m  setting  up  these  pro- 
grams, let  them  help  make  jobs  for  them- 
selves— and  the  pride  will  follow 

Rural  towns  at  a  standstill  have  a  parallel 
problem  Get  something  going  for  them,  get 
the  people  involved,  and  growth  will  follow. 
The  first  step  Is  planning. 

•  «  •  *  * 

By  your  ivction,  and  by  your  planning,  you 
will  also  assure  yourselves  that  you  have 
made  the  fullest  use  of  all  available  resources, 
including  those  of  government  at  every  level, 
and  those  of  SBA. 

As  a  parting  note,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  well-made  plans  liave  a  way  ol 
being  self-executing.  Blueprints  give  the  in- 
vestor and  the  participating  agency  some- 
thing precise  to  look  at.  They  attract  capi- 
tal— where  Just  words,  or  goodwill,  may  not 

This  already  has  been  a  productive  day  for 
SBA.  I  hope  It  proves  such  for  you.  On  be- 
iialf  of  the  Agency,  and  the  staff  who  are 
with  me,  I  thank  you  again  lor  the  invita- 
tion to  Join  you  in  this  meaningful  exchange. 


February  10,  1968 


Saigon  War  Set  in  Poetry 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Samuel  Ba- 
kove.  a  prominent  resident  ol  Phila- 
delphia, has  captured  the  spirit  of  Samoa 
in  a  poiRnant  poem  which  I  should  like  to 
insert  in  the  Rec  okd  for  all  ray  colleagues 
to  read: 

Saigon 

(  By  Samuel  Bakove ) 
Sadly-smiUng.  beautiful  Saigon. 
Like  a  pretty  one-armed  girl's  wan 
Smile:  a  pale,  papier-mache  grimace 
Of  a  wounded  soldier  in  the  market  place; 
A  sultry  dame's  half-hearted  pose. 
As  though  la  vie  were  still  en  rose! 

A  score  of  years  or  more  of  war  have 

scarreU 
The  cltys  face,  by  pain  and  degradation 

marred. 
Fragrant  flowers  are  flaunted  in  a  street-stall 
Near  sandbags  stacked  head-high  against 

Execution  Wall, 
Made  ready  for  a  white-clad  captain  of  police 

soon  to  die! 


Saigon  erratic  and  erotic,  smiles  and  wries; 
Kings  the  Angelus,  and  lets  the  VC  bomb 

our  guys. 
An  Indian  shopkeeper  sorrowfully  laments 

a  GI 
Who  was  not  "chalak"  enough,  neither 

suspicious  nor  sly 
I  make  a  suit  for  the  boy."  the  storekeeper 

sighs. 
Before  he  can  wear  It  he  dies!" 

Like  roosters  crowding  in  an  alley  behind 

a  plU3h  hotel. 
Our  lonesome  lads  J.im  the  vestibule  of  the 

Continental 
The  perfume  liere  and  Scotch  on  the  rocks 
Beat  the  yeasty  whiff  ol  wet  rice  on  the 

docks; 
And  no  bombs  will  fall  as  long 
As  this  hall  pays  tribute  to  the  Vletcong, 
A  cancerous  tentacle  of  Communism 

grasping 
The  arteries  of  civilization  now  left  gasping. 

Why  fire  we  there?  Call  It  self-preservation. 
We  give  of  ourselves  to  preserve  our 

Nation. 


Russian  Merchant  Fleet 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
December  18.  1967.  i>sue  of  Washuigton 
Report,  a  weekly  report  published  by  the 
American  Security  Council  Press,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  deals  with  the  striking 
growth  and  accomplishments  of  the  So- 
viet mercliant  fleet. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  James  D.  Atk;nson. 
professor  of  government  at  Georgetown 
L'niversity.  the  report  iiurhl:i:hts  the 
comparative  differences  m  the  American 
and  Russian  merchant  marine.  American 
shippinu  has  decUned  ;ind  ha.s  dropped 
from  transporting  a  high  of  70  percent 
of  uur  foreign  trade  in  1947  to  7.3  per- 
cent of  that  trade  m  19C6.  While  our 
own  capability  on  the  hiah  seas  decreases, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  mcrcastd  their 
merchant  marine  to  the  point  where  it 
now  ranks  No.  6  m  the  world's  .'=eafannu 
nations.  This  spectacular  achievement 
will  continue,  as  indicated  by  the  Soviet 
merchant  ship  construction  protiram.  As 
of  May  1967.  the  Russians  had  building 
or  on  order  a  total  of  4.3  million  tons  of 
merchant  .shipping — 526  ships.  At  that 
time  the  U.S.  buildmu;  program  had  only 
6.000  tons — 45  ships— building  or  on 
order. 

Dr.  Atkinson  points  out  that  Soviet 
shipping  into  North  Vietnamese  ports  has 
.shown  a  marked  increase  in  1967  over 
the  previous  year.  As  of  June  1967,  there 
was  an  average  of  18  Soviet  ships  per 
month  in  North  Vietnamese  ports,  and 
the  Soviet  press  reported  that  Soviet 
ships  left  Odessa  practically  every  day 
With  cargoes  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  ir.  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tliere  beinq  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Flag  on  the  High  Seas 
the  geo-political  conflict 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men,  Russia's 
merchant  fleet  was  so  Insignificant  a  factor 
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in  world  politics  that  it  was  scarcely  worthy 
of  comment.  Thus  the  great  authority  on  sea 
power.  Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  dis- 
missed Russia's  merchant  navy  with  the  ob- 
servation that  -Russia  has  little  maritime 
conunerce   .   .   .   her  merchant   flag  is  rarely 

seen." 

Today  the  world  scene  is  strikingly  differ- 
.  ni  The  hammer  and  sickle  flag  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  seen  on  all  seas  of  the  world  and 
.Soviet  plans  for  the  future  are  so  ambitious 
that  they  have  over  200,000  people  enrolled 
in  the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Transportation, 
the  Odessa  Maritime  Academy,  and  other 
maritime  institutes. 

Krcm  an  .ilmost  negligible  flgjore  of  1.6 
million  deadweight  tons  in  1939,  Soviet  mer- 
chant shipping  expanded  to  3.6  million  dead- 
weight tons  m  1958.  The  really  spectacular 
^'.uns.  however,  have  come  in  this  decade  of 
the  1960's.  Thus  from  a  ligure  of  41,2  million 
deadweight  tons  in  1963,  Soviet  merchant 
shipping  Jumped  to  8.9  million  deadweight 
tons  OS  of  Januiu-y  1.  1965.  Tlie  latest  figure, 
released  bv  Lloyd's  Register  on  October  10, 
1967,  indicates  that  the  U.S.S.R.  added 
1.125,000  tons  in  the  last  year  alone  and  the 
.Soviet  merchant  marine  now  stands  at 
10,617.000  deadweight  tons  which  places  it 
in  sixth  raiik  in  the  world.  What  is  signifi- 
cant about  all  this  is  the  rate  of  growth,  for 
only  five  years  ago.  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet 
ranked  number  tuclvc  in  the  world! 

While  Important,  the  statistical  data  alone 
are    insufficient    as    a    guide    to    the    future 
thrust   of   Soviet  maritime   programs.  Some 
indication  of   burgeoning   Soviet   operations 
.•t  sea  is  given  by  programs  during  1966  and 
1967  which  are  directed  at  our  own  Western 
Hemisphere.  When  the  19,860  Ion  Alexander 
Pushkin  dropped  r.nchor  off  Quebec  City  on 
.■\pril  27,    1966.  it  was  an  historic  first.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  maritime 
a  flairs   that   the   Russians   had   entered   the 
t.cean    liner    traffic    of   the   Western   Hemis- 
iihere.    In    view   of   some   of    the   optimistic 
predictions   In   some   quarters   In   the   West 
;;bout  future  Soviet  maritime  plans,  it  is  also 
worth    noting    that    the    Pushkin's    maiden 
\oyaBe  came  only  eight  months  after  Soviet 
Minister  of  Merchant  Marine.  Victor  G.  Ba- 
kayev,  had  said  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  no  in- 
tention of  establishing  passenger  lines  across 
the  oceans.  As  the  British  merchant  marine 
continued    to    decline    in    1967    and    as    the 
Cunard  Line  decided  to  give  up  the  British- 
Canadian  passenger  traffic,  the  Soviets   and 
their  Polish  partners  prepared  to  take  over 
the  British  passenger  presence.  The  authori- 
tative  London    Daily    Telegraph    stated    No- 
vember   11.    1967,    that    the    U.S.S.R.    might 
place    "a   second    new   ship   on   the   London- 
Montreal  run  and  the  Poles  plan  extra  sail- 
ings   from    Southampton    to    Canada    next 
vear." 

Even  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  agricultural-industrial 
heart  of  America,  the  Mid-West,  was  not 
immune  to  Soviet  politico-economic  pene- 
tration. The  New  York  Times  (November  12, 
1967)  reported  that  Peter  M.  McGavin.  ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer  of  the  Maritime 
Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO,  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  made  19  voyages  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  this  year  and  thus 
equalled  the  number  of  U.S.  voyages  made 
on  that  key  waterway. 
us.  shipping:   declining  asset  of  national 
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Mr.  M'Gavins  comment  that  "the  Rus- 
sians have  caught  up  with  us  in  our  own 
back  yard,"  that  is,  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
graphically  illustrates  the  steady  attrition 
of  US  shipping  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  Thus  in  1947,  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
carried  70':  of  our  foreign  trade  while  by 
1960  it  had  dropped  to  ill'"'.  Figures  re- 
leased ;n  October,  1967  by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division  of  the  Census  Bureau  are  even  more 
alarming.  They  indicate  that  for  1966,  U.S. 
flag  merchant  ships  carried  only  7.3^-  of 
the  nation's  waterborne  foreign  trade.  This 
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is  the  lowest  figure  since  1921!  The  U.S. 
stake  in  the  waterborne  carnage  of  goods 
continues,  however,  to  go  up  as  our  capabil- 
ity goes  down.  In  1965  our  aggregate  total 
of  exports  and  imports  in  waterborne  com- 
merce was  427  million  tons  valued  at  $32.7 
billion  as  compared  to  1966  when  it  rose 
to  452  million  tons  valued  at  S36,9  billion. 
If  present  trends  continue,  by  1970  U.S. 
Hag  merchant  ships  inay  be  carrying  less 
than  5^    of  our  exports  and  imports. 

The  American  shipping  decline  ib  going 
un  at  the  same  time  that  Soviet  shipping 
is  forging  ahead.  Thus,  as  of  May,  1967,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  building  or  on  order  .1 
total  of  4.3  million  tons  of  merchant  shippmii 
1 526  ships)  while  the  United  States  had 
only  600.000  tons  |45  ships)  building  or 
on  order.  Over  the  past  several  years,  delivery 
of  merchant  ships  flying  the  U.S.  flag  has 
been,  on  the  average,  only  15  per  year  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  aver.iged  over  lUO  per 
year.  The  U.S. -Soviet  comparative  situation 
is  basically  this:  Wc  have  not  embarked  on  a 
major  effort  to  build  merchant  ^hips  .-ince 
the  Second  World  War;  they  began  a  major 
effort  almost  ten  years  ago  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  it  with  undiminished 
vigor. 

cold  War  escalation  at  sea 

On  November   16,   1967,  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration  released  a  strangely  .mbiv- 
alent  pamphlet  on  the  Soviet  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Taking  cognizance  of  the  nature  ol  the 
Soviet  state,  the  short  study  points  oat  that 
the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  could  be  used    'is 
a  political  Instrument  for  economic  purposes 
and   an    economic    instrument   for    political 
purposes."  But  it  then  goes  on   (based  on  a 
January,  1967,  st.atement  of  Soviet  Minister 
of  Merchant  Marine,  Victor  G.  Bakayev  1    to 
indicate    that    the    U.S.S.R.    will    not    upset 
the    international    maritime     balance.    One 
might  agree  that  this  may  be  true  of   1967 
or  even  of  1968.  But  what  of  the  future'?  The 
U.S.  merchant  marine  has  been  steadily  de- 
teriorating. And   the  British   merchant  ma- 
rine—upon which  many  of  our  exporters  and 
importers    have    placed    reliance — now    ap- 
pears to  be  headed  toward  a  .-harp  decline. 
Can  we  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  v.nll 
be  so  conscientious  that,   m   the   future,   it 
will  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  what 
will  be  a  geo-political  fact  of  life?  A  recent 
pronouncement    of    Merchant    Marine    Min- 
ister Bakayev  suggests  that  reliance  on  fu- 
ture Soviet  good  will  on  the  high  seas  may 
be    as    futile    as    our    past    hopes    that    the 
U.S.S.B.  would   refrain   from   developing   an 
orbital  bombardment  system.  Minister  Baka- 
yev pointed  out  that  (August  4,  1967)  ;  "You 
can  see  Soviet  ships  on  all  the  waterways  of 
the  world.  They  visit  more  than  800   jwrts 
in  90  foreign  countries,  and  the  number  of 
them    on    world    sea    routes    increases    year 
after  year."   And   then   he    went   on   to   say 
something   that   is   cold    comfort   for    those 
who  would  rely  on  Soviet  promises  instead 
of  a  sUong,  modern  American  merchant  fleet. 
Said  he:  "Already  today  it  (Soviet  Merchant 
Marine)    stands  on  a  par  with  the  fleets  of 
traditional  sea  countries  in  all  Its  Indexes, 
and  in  the  near  future  it  u'ill  have  no  equal 
competitors."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Some  indication  of  the  future  thrust  of 
Soviet  maritime  power  is  given  by  the  esca- 
lating Soviet  effort  at  sea  to  build  up  the 
North  Vietnamese.  American  Security  Coun- 
cil's Washington  Report  for  .\ugust  21,  1967. 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  shipping  going  into 
North  Vietnamese  ports  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease this  year  over  1966.  As  of  June  1967 
the  rate  was  eighteen  ships  per  month  with 
an  additional  2  to  5  Soviet  satellite  ships 
per  month  and  that  a  Moscow  Radio  broad- 
cast of  July  28  had  boasted  that  Soviet  ships 
left  Odessa  "practically  every  day  with  car- 
goes for  Vietnam," 

Equally  instructive  as  to  the  possibilities 
inherent  In  employing  a  merchant  marine 
presence  as  a  psycho-political  and  subversive 
warfare  weapon  is  a  statement  made  by  the 
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Cuban  Communists.  In  discussing  the  policy 
of  "maximum  expansion  of  our  merchant 
fleet,"  Havana  Radio  on  November  1.  1967, 
stated  that  young  Cubans  in  maritime  Uain- 
ing  schools  would  be  "taught  the  language, 
geography,  and  history  of  the  countries  they 
will  visit."  When  this  is  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  Soviet  directed  and  assisted  train- 
ing for  unconventional  warfare  in  Cuba,  it 
would  .appear  that,  far  Irom  declining,  the 
Cold  War  will  be  intensified  at  sea  during 
the  coming  decade. 


The  Struggle  for  America's  Soul: 
Our  Unfulfilled  Ideals 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

op    NEtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  February  10, 
1968,  there  was  published  an  extract 
from  a  most  jjerceptive  talk  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert D.  Lilley,  discussing  the  unmet  ideals 
which  are  today  "at  the  heart  of  the 
modern  American  dilemma." 

Robert  Lilley  is  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  I  consider 
him  one  of  the  leaders  of  industry  who 
is  acutely  aware  of  the  great  gap  between 
our  ideals  and  our  performance  in  ful- 
filling them.  He  has  a  firm  conviction 
that  industry  cannot  ignore  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  communities  of  America 
and  must  work  in  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment and  our  citizenry  to  resolve  the 
complex  problems  wnich  beset  our  "un- 
finished .society." 

His  outlook  is  directly  pertinent  to 
President  Johnson's  call,  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  and  in  his  special 
message  on  manpower,  for  a  partnership 
between  government  and  private  indus- 
try to  eliminate  the  hardcore  unemploy- 
ment which  prevents  attainment  of  all 
other  goals.  It  is  particularly  heartening 
to  me  that  a  business  leader  of  Mr. 
Lilley's  stature  has  spoken  out  so  force- 
fully against  the  "indifference  and  in- 
tolerance" which  can  frustrate  this  vital 
national  undertaking.  In  Mr.  Ulley's 
view,  the  struggle  for  America's  soul  can 
be  won  if  we  will  rely  upon  our  common 
humanity  and  work  together  with  "prac- 
tical tolerance." 

I  commend  Mr.  Lilley's  eloquent  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  irusert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
I  From    the   Newark   Evening   News.   Feb.    10, 

19681 
Dissatisfaction  an  .^.sset:  U.nmet  Ideals 
Called  U.S.  Dilemma 
(Uote. — The  following  has  been  extracted 
from  a  talk  made  by  Robert  D.  LlUey,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  C:vil  Disorder,  m  accepting  the  Ameri- 
canism Award  of  the  state  regional  advisory 
board.  .\nti-Defamat:on  League,  B'nai 
B'rith.i 

It's  the  relationship  between  the  intense 
anticipation  of  high  and  uncompromising 
ideals  and  the  spotty  reality  that  makes  both 
the  ideals  and  our  efforts  to  realize  them 
stand  out  In  bold  and.  sometimes,  tragic 
juxtaposition. 

In  GunniiT  Myrdals  >ieau::ful  and  percep- 
tive phrase: 
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•America  is  continuously  struggling  for  lt« 
soul." 

The  soul,  of  course.  Is  the  .\merUan  creed, 
the  creed  exprpsaed  In  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  BUI  ot  Rights. 

.\nd  sin.  to  03  .\merlcans — whether  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously  experienced — U 
our  faiiure  to  save  our  soul 

HEART    or    Pn.EMMA 

The  late  Andre  Maurols  once  said  that 
"America  is  work  In  progrees   ■ 

.\nd  this.  It  seems  to  me.  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  inixlern  American  dilemma:  The  acute 
frustration   ?>ver  our  unfinished  society. 

Unlike  Adam,  who  lost  pajiulise  because  he 
sinned,  we  have  sinned-  at  least  in  our  own 
heart-- — because  we've  yet  to  build  the  para- 
dise we  set  out  to  create. 

It  mav  sound  strange,  but  I  believe  that  our 
national  .sense  )f  dissatisfaction,  our  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  not  matched  performance 
with  Ideals,  is  perhaps  our  greatest  national 
.asset 

By  .in  inspiring  logic,  our  recognition  of 
the  evils  m  our  society  and  ovu-  struggle 
against  them  is  an  expression  if  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  that  has  made  the  whole  history  of 
.America  the  history  of  a  unique  migration, 
a  mlgratlcm  toward  a  goal,  rather  than  away 
from  a  past.' 

What  characterizes  our  own  ,1^  Is  'Jiat  the 
tempo  )f  tiie  migration  has  been  :icc«leraied 
.md  Its  ioal  idenutted  with  the  strUijgle  of 
the  American  Negro  for  full  and  Arst-clasa 
citizenship. 

.\CTION  MOW 

In  the  vocabulary  of  civil  rights  .\cuvlsts, 
the  most  common  word  is  now:  ■freedom 
now';  let  my  people  go  now":  "better  schools 
now  " 

This  shouldn't  .surprise  us  What's  m.ade 
.\menca  work  .as  a  democracy  has  been  the 
conta^iion  of  Its  creed  It  has  inspired  each 
succeeding  wave  i.f  immigrants,  c-ach  ethnic 
group,  with  the  same  dedication,  the  same 
determination 

It  m.iv  be  distressing  tii  realize  that  our 
country  has  to  be  goaded  forward  in  spurts 
and  surges.  ,ind  that  each  generation  of 
.Americans  has  to  lead  :U  .jwn  revolution  for 
a  saner  .ind  more  hiunane  .\merlca 

But  we  shoUd  t^ke  ^reat  pride  In  the 
knowledge  that  this  nation  of  revolution- 
aries has  never  had  to  go  beyond  Its  own 
creed  for  insplritlon  .uid  that,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  .American  creed  underpins 
tJie  hopes  .^nd  .aspirations  if  newly  emergent 
nations  .ir'  und  the  world 

We  tend  to  \oae  sight  of  this.  Im  iifrald 
We  tend  t.i  forget  that  .America  was  the 
birthplace  of  mtidern  political  revolution 

When  the  traditional  and  revolutionary 
elements  of  our  political  life  Io.se  specific 
value  and  become  unrecognizable  for  human 
ctjmprehenslon  .ind  unusable  for  human  pur- 
rwee  well  know  that  the  Initiative  has 
pas.sed  U-^  )ther  hands  and  that  history  has 
begun  tt)  rtin  against  us 

I  don't  think  -his  will  happen,  unless  we 
allow  indltTerence  and  intolerance  to  sap 
tne  vigor  if  ovir  revolution  and  distort  the 
meaning   if  our  creed 

I'm  using  'he  word  "Intolerance"  to  signify 
the  absence    >f  practical  tolerance 

What  do  I  mean   by  practical  U>lerance? 

I  mean  the  willingness  to  forgo  the  easy. 
uglv  complacencies  jf  intolerance  for  the 
dltftcult.  frustrating  business  of  working  to- 
gether to  achieve  that  more  perfect  union 
which  ;s  at  the  heart  of  the  .■Vmerlcan 
cree<l 

The  great  falling  of  intolerance  Is  that  It's 
rertexive — its  substitutes  for   thinking. 

The  great  merit  of  practical  tolerance  Is 
that  It's  reflective — Its  substitutes  for  habit 
and  instinct. 

It  s  easy  to  condemn  our  enemies  to  perdi- 
tion, and  our  friends  to  the  sad  limbo  of 
those  who  mean  well  but.  who.  because  they 
ire  not  Negroes  or  Jews  or  Irish,  can  t  plumb 
the  depth  of  our  despair  or  share  the  horror 
of  our  history. 
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It's  much  more  dlfflcult  to  think,  to  reach 
out  for  the  hand  extended-  jjerhaps  awk- 
wardly and  ineptly  .uid  to  make  the  strug- 
gle for  the  .American  soul  a  truly  national 
undertaking,  not  a  parochial  venture  doomed 
to  quixoUc  and  dismal  failure. 

We  .ure  far  from  loving  one  .mother,  we 
.Americans.  But  before  that  mlllenlum  dawns. 
we  must  tt)lerate  and  respect  one  another  und 
get  on  with  the  business  of  bringing  our  na- 
tion nearer  the  destinv  promised  in  Its  creed. 

Hiere's  a  remarkable  statement  In  Willie 
Morris'  autobiography,  North  Toward 
Home."  that  I'd  like  to  paraphrase: 

...  In  the  end,  our  t^reatest  hope  against 
our  own  destructlveness  lies  not  so  much  In 
our  common  nationality  as  In  our  common 
huxnarilty. 


Race  Problem  Solution  Liet  in  Friendship 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  .some- 
times In  WashlriEfton.  many  of  us  are 
overcome  by  the  complicated  problems 
that  are  presented  to  the  Contjress  to 
which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
simple  solution. 

Once  in  a  while  .someone  thinics  these 
problems  throutjh  with  some  clarity 
which  results  in  a  .solution  the  average 
person  can  understand,  accept,  and  act 
upon.  That  incisive  commentator  on  life 
and  politics  in  Washington.  Walter 
Trohan,  has  come  up  with  a  .simple  but 
practical  way  ior  all  of  us  to  work  in 
attempting  to  .solve  the  problems  be- 
tween races.  When  he  .says,  "the  quickest 
way  to  understandini:  and  respect  is 
friendship."  he  has  .said  something  worth 
listening  to.  If  everj'one  attempted  to 
make  this  his  own  personal  project  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  someone  of 
another  race  and  establish  a  u'oing 
friendship,  mucii  could  be  accomplished. 

.\  ifreat  deal  of  this  emphasized  in  the 

Ei.senhower     administration.     President 

Eiseniiower     desegregated     Washington 

'Without  a  .single  '.vord  of  publicity.  What 

he  did  in  those  4  years  between  1953  and 

1956  is  largely  what  Walter  Trohan  is 

talking  about  in  this  article.  I  coimnend 

it  to  the  reading  of  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Race    Proiukm    .Som  tion    Lies   in 

Prie.ndship 

Uy  Walter  Trohan  1 

Washington,  February  11. — The  solution 
of  the  major  domestic  problem  In  the  United 
Stales  is  complicated  by  the  most  unfortu- 
nate .ind  little  recognized  fact  that  In  the 
north  generally  people  love  the  black  race  but 
dislike  the  Individual  Negro,  while  in  the 
soutii  people  love  the  Individual  Negro  and 
dislike  the  race. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  race  problem 
has  snifted  from  the  .sijuth  to  the  north  The 
iirim  threat  of  another  long  hot  sumuier 
hangs  over  the  cities  of  the  north  rather 
than  below  the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  What 
makes  the  problem  parllcuiarly  dlflicult  is 
that  few  in  the  north  really  know  the  Negro. 

Time  .liter  time  wlieu  there  have  been 
meetings  on  the  problem  in  the  north,  the 
root  of  the  problem,  the  .Negro  himself,  has 
been  Ignored.  There  ha\e  been  meetings  of 
chiefs  of  police  on  ways  and  means  of  meet- 
ing the  problem  without  a  single  Negro  be- 
ing present  to  tell  them  what  the  Negro 
wants  or  how  he  feels 

Perhaps  the  most  pr>.>mlslng  thing  about 
the  Presidential  commission  on  the  problem 
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is  that  Its  members,  headed  by  Gov.  Kernt-r 
of  Illinois,  have  sought  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  prominent  .Negroes  and  heard  the 
complaints  and  demand.s  ol  the  most  cnticil 
Negro  leaders. 

It  may  be  that  history  will  hnd  that  le- 
sponslblUty  for  unrest  may  be  the  lault  oi 
northerners  more  than  .southerners,  althu 
in<uiy  would  consider  these  lighting  words  In 
their  love  and  admiraliun  lor  the  race,  nuiuv 
northerners  ha\e  tnibraced  such  violent  .uiu 
lU-iempered  .spokesmen  .iiiiong  the  Negroes 
as  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap  Brown. 

NEGRO    HAS    BEtN    WRONGED 

Not  all  Negroes,  perhaps  not  ne.irly  ., 
majority,  approve  of  what  Carmlchael  "and 
Brown  are  doing  (ir  .idvocatlng.  Howcv.r 
they  may  approve  of  much  of  what  the 
angry  blacks  are  saying,  because  the  .Ve^ro 
has  been  wronged,  more  In  the  north  per- 
haps than  in  what  so  many  like  to  regard  .is 
the  dark  south 

Too  much  attention  and  too  much  prom- 
inence have  been  given  to  the  more  violent 
Negro  spokesmen  and  too  little  to  the  Ne- 
groes of  stature  .ind  accomplishment  Kxf.i 
the  more  moderate  Negroes  have  been  dnvrn 
to  some  extravagance  In  order  to  be  heard. 
Otherwise  they  ,ire  dismissed  iis  Uncle  Toin.s. 

It  would  seem  to  be  Imperative  in  ..ur 
.strained  society  that  every  white  .should  ^.-et 
to  know  Negroes.  The  cultivation  of  one 
Negro  friend  might  be  a  good  beginning 

TOO  .MUCH  SELF-CONGRATULATION 

As  It  Is,  there  Is  too  much  patronizing 
of  the  Negro  and  too  much  self-congratula- 
tion by  whites  when  they  move  across  tne 
color  line.  In  Washington,  whites  who  en- 
tertain or  honor  Negroes  seem  to  be  more 
Interested  in  rushing  the  fact  Into  print 
than    in    true    promotion    of    understandliitt. 

Even  where  he  Is  apparently  like  the  best, 
one  cannot  help  but  leel  that  the  Negro  is 
HI  .It  ease  Too  often  he  knows  that  he  H 
nut  being  Invited  lor  himself  or  he  wou;d 
have  been  Invited  years  ago.  or  more  Im- 
portantly he  would  have  been  Invited  again 
and    again,    which    is   rarely,    if   ever,   so. 

In  ancient  Egypt.  It  was  the  custom  to 
pull  a  mummy  thru  a  banquet  hall  at  th" 
lielght  of  lestlvltles  to  remind  the  quests  : 
death.  At  too  many  parties  today  Negroes 
:ire  paraded  to  remind  the  ^tuests  that  thcir 
liosls  are  for  toleration  as  well  as  for  drink- 
ing cocktails 

It  Is  safe  to  say  there  can  be  no  peace 
In  the  race  war  until  the  races  come  to 
understand  and  respect  one  another.  The 
quickest  Way  to  understanding  and  respect 
is  friendship. 


Distent  Weakens  American  Policiei 
Abroad 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

of     PEN.NSVLVANIA 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19,  1968 

.Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very  philo- 
sophical editorial,  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin on  .January  30  speculated  on  the 
elTect  which  dissent  against  forei-in 
policy  by  .-Vmcricans  has  on  those  who 
oppose  us  with  force  and  violence  abroad. 

It  is  .significant,  said  the  Bulletin,  that 
the  North  Korean  general  who  violently 
casiiyatc^  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  on  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident, also  i-ef erred  favorably  to  pro- 
tests iiere  at  home. 

.■Xcts  of  aggression  abroad  against  free 
people  are  not  dei.Knident  on  acts  of  dis- 
sent here  at  home.  But  one  must  raise 
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the     question     that    perhaps    attitudes 
abroad  are  hardened  and  buttressed  by 

dissent  at  home. 

The  Bulletin  editorial  said: 

Those  who  give  way  to  such  (dissent)  tac- 
tics here  should  consider  whether  their  con- 
duct iniitht  encourage  further  hostility  rather 
than  lead  to  peace. 

I  insert  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Lesson  on  Dissent,"  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record  : 

A  Lesson  on  Dissent 
The  Importance  that  Hanoi  and  other 
enemies  of  the  United  States  place  upon 
extreme  and  irresponsible  dissent  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  illustrated  through 
the  abusive  statements  of  North  Korean 
Major  General  Park  Choong-Kook  in  discuss- 
ing the  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo. 

The  Communist  general,  in  rejecting  U.S. 
demands  that  the  vessel  and  Its  crew  be 
returned,  castigated  President  Johnson  and 
the  Kite  President  Kennedy  In  the  vilest  of 
terms  and  cited  protests  In  the  United  States 
Itself  against  the  war  in  support  of  the 
strength  of  his  poeltion. 

He  spoke  of  American  youths  shouting 
"Hang  Johnson."  and  told  of  the  burning 
of  American  Hags  and  other  extreme  demon- 
strations. 

Not  all  who  object  to  U.S.  policies  and 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  as  is  their  right, 
are  guilty  of  irresponsible,  violent  or  un- 
lawlul  conduct.  But  there  have  been  many 
such  incidents  Involving  extreme  actions  and 
statements,  und  a  wanton  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  ali  others. 

.-Vuthorltles  have.  In  some  Instances,  Ig- 
nored such  excesses.  At  times  authorities 
were  anxious  not  to  give  the  demonstrators 
the  martyr  status  they  so  obviously  sought. 
On  other  occasions,  though,  authorities  have 
tailed  to  take  action  because  they  are  re- 
luctant to  cope  with  the  willingness  of  the 
protesters  to  engage  In  protracted  street  or 
even  courtroom  debate. 

No  one  should  suggest  that  the  acts  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Hanoi — or  North 
Korea— result  from  violent  dissent  In  this 
country.  But  those  who  give  way  to  such 
tactics  here  should  consider  whether  their 
conduct  might  encourage  further  hostility 
rather  than  lead  to  peace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Gun  Education  Necessary 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on 
man>-  occasions  made  the  point  that 
adult  Americans  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  own  and  utilize  firearms  for 
sporting  and  home  defense  purposes.  I 
am  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  legislative 
proposals  wiiich  would  unduly  restrict 
tliis  right. 

However.  I  am  also  clearly  on  record  in 
support  of  the  concept  that  firearms 
must  be  used  responsibly.  Persons  who 
possess  firearms  sliould  be  fully  aware  of 
the  power  of  these  devices  and  skilled  in 
thtir  maintenance  and  use. 

On  June  '27.  1967,  I  introduced  two 
pieces  of  legislation — H.R.  11190  and 
H.R.  11191— to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  establishing  target  ranges  and 
ai-ms  .safety  training  programs.  H.R. 
11190  would  make  available  half  the 
revenues  from  the  excise  tax  on  pistols 


and  revolvers  to  the  States  for  target 
ranges  and  firearms  safety  training  pro- 
grams and  make  the  other  half  of  such 
revenues  available  to  the  Federal  aid  to 
wildlife  restoration  fund.  H.R.  11191 
would  impose  a  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  component  parts  of  ammunition 
and  make  the  revenues  therefrom  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes  as  those  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  11190. 

The  need  for  legislation  such  as  I  have 
introduced  was  most  succinctly  pointed 
up  in  an  editorial  in  the  February  7, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Trenton  Times,  a  week- 
ly newspaper  published  at  Trenton, 
Mich.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  views  expressed  by  the 
editors  of  the  Trenton  Times,  I  am  in- 
serting the  text  of  this  excellent  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Gun  Education  Necessary 
Guns  have  the  interesting  quality  of  pro- 
voking, at  times,  no  small  amount  of  ani- 
mosity between  those  who  are  gun  bulls  and 
those  who  have  never  held  a  gun  in  their 
hands.  The  cries  of  those  who  would  ban  all 
guns,  an  imposslbUlty,  are  matched  in  inten- 
sity by  the  cries  of  those  who  feel  that  any 
governmental  intrusion  whatsoever  on  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is  treason.  Cora- 
promises  are  Ideas  built  by  committee  and 
■middle  of  the  road"  is  a  euphemism  for 
sitting  on  a  fence,  but  perhaps  both  sldss  of 
the  gun  controversy  could  learn  from  each 
other. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  violation  of  a  histor- 
ical right  If  any  governmental  agency  made 
any  attempt  to  bar  weapons  from  any  citizen 
on  arbitrary  grounds  of  "community  stand- 
ing," "citizenship  qualities"  or  "character." 
It  would  be  Incorrect,  in  fact,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  deny  any  civil  right  on  such  aimsy 
grounds.  When  an  Eagle  Scout  and  ex-Marine 
climbed  a  U.  of  Texas  tower  and  perpetrated 
the  greatest  mass  murder  spree  in  recent 
memory,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
such  restrictions  would  not  only  violate  civil 
rights,  but  would  also  be  futile  in  their  prac- 
tical effect. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  nonsense  to  say 
that  the  vast  numbers  of  firearms  in  this 
country  don't  pose  a  certain  public  safety 
hazard. 

In  one  context,  of  course,  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  phrase  that  "Guns  don't 
kill  people;  people  kill  people '  is  true. 
Automobiles  are  also  a  lethal  weapon — statis- 
tically more  so  than  guns — but  rarely  kill 
anyone  without  an  errant  driver  behind  the 
wheel. 

But  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  no 
one  should  keep  and  bear  an  automobile 
without  passing  certain  formal  requirements 
as  to  automobile  education.  Necessarily,  the 
law  is  applied  universally:  the  farm  boy  who 
drove  a  tractor  at  age  10  and  the  family  pick- 
up shortly  thereafter  stlU  must  successfully 
complete  a  driver  training  course. 

If  legislation  on  firearms  must  come,  this 
is  where  It  should  be  aimed:  education.  The 
NRA  has  recognized  this.  For  years  the 
nation's  prime  organization  for  gunmen  has 
conducted  massive  and  highly  efficient  train- 
ing schools  for  young  and  old  marksmen. 
Anyone  who  has  taken  such  training  is  quite 
qualified  to  own  a  weapon,  and  is  consider- 
ably less  likely  to  harm  himself  or  others 
thru  careless  use  or  storage  of  a  weapon. 

In  normal  times,  most  purchasers  of 
weapons  would  obtain  such  training  be- 
cause, as  sportsmen,  they  would  wish  to 
obtain  utmost  proficiency  with  their  weapon. 
In  normal  times,  the  vast  majority  of  gun 
purchasers  would  be  sportsmen.  The  brisk 
business  being  done  in  our  gun  shops  at  the 
moment,  however,  Is  largely  a  result  of  per- 
sons buying  out  of  fear,  many  times  with 
total  lack  of  knowledge  about  firearms. 
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They  are  required  to  be  fingerprinted  and 
checked  for  criminal  records,  a  relatively  use- 
less maneuver  which,  among  other  things, 
probably  precipitates  several  thousand  burg- 
laries annually  whereby  persons  with  crim- 
inal records  obtain  guns  by  theft  from  per- 
sons without  criminal  records. 

More  Important,  we  feel.  Is  the  danger 
that  many  of  these  first-time  gun  purchasers 
do  not  know  how  to  care  for  what  they  are 
buying,  and  that  somebody,  most  likely 
themselves  or  .someone  in  iheir  family,  is 
going  to  be  hurt 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea  if  ihe  povern- 
ment  turned  from  the  Impossible  direction 
of  banning  firearms  to  the  practical  task  of 
seeing  that  no  one  is  killed  because  ol  fire- 
arms Ignorance, 


The  Incredible  Journey  of  the  Republican 
State  of  the  Union 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  completed  an  incredible  journey.  I 
have  read  what  purports  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican response  to  President  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

It  is  incredible  because  the  Repub- 
licans have  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
a  47-point  "positive  Republican  pro- 
gram' which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
steal  of  existing  and  proposed  Demo- 
cratic programs,  and.  even  worse,  por- 
trays Republicans  as  favoring  every 
program  they  have  voted  against  for  the 
past  30  years. 

Who  will  believe  the  incredible  state- 
ment that  the  Republicans  want  a  ■  100- 
percent  tax  deduction  for  medical  ex- 
penses and  drug  costs  incurred  by  our 
senior  citizens,"  when  93  percent  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  voted  against 
the  Medicare  Act  in  1965  and  65  percent 
of  the  Senate  Republicans  called  for  a 
reduction  in  the  increased  social  securi- 
ty benefits  Democrats  requested  in  1967? 
Who  will  believe  Republicans  when 
they  propose  "an  Industry  Youth  Corps 
to  assist  our  Nation's  young  people  in 
finding  employment  in  private  produc- 
tive jobs"  when  145  Republicans  voted 
against  the  war  on  poverty  in  1964  and 
85  percent  voted  to  kill  the  entire  eco- 
nomic opportimity  program  in  1967? 

Who  can  believe  Republican  state  of 
the  Union  makers  when  they  call  for  a 
"clean  elections  law"  and  the  reform  of 
political  machinery,  when  President 
Johnson  is  already  on  record  with  pro- 
posal after  proposal  to  have  elections 
more  democratically  financed,  and  with 
a  clean  elections  proposal  of  his  own? 

And  w'hen  Republicans  send  up  a  tor- 
rent of  words  on  "veteran  benefits"  and 
greater  cooperation  between  State,  local, 
and  Federal  government,  who  is  pioing 
to  forget  that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  his 
Demociatic  allies  passed  the  greatest 
veterans  benefit  program  in  20  years — 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  expanded  to  include 
all  veterans  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
conflicts? 

And  when  Republicans  speak  about 
helping  children  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
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gram,  they  speak  with  a  forked  tongue  I 
remind  them  and  the  Nation  that  the 
Repubhcan  Party  almost  succeeded  in 
killing  the  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram under  the  ^'iilse  of  a  bkx;  i,'rant" 
program  and  the  infamous  Quie  amend- 
ment. 

Will  anyone  forget  that  Republicans 
voted  almost  to  a  man  against  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amt-ndments  of  1967  '  Almost  to  a  man 
against  the  Teacher  Corps  which  has 
helped  more  poor  children  get  a 
better  education  than  any  Republican 
has  ever  dreamed? 

Are  we  to  swallow  the  incredible  state- 
ment that  the  Republican  Party  favors 
aid  to  schoolchildren  when  then-  history 
and  record  tell  us  just  the  opposite? 

I  would  not  bore  you  with  further  Re- 
publican "positive  programs  " 

I  would  only  cite  one  more  example  of 
the  political  shell  game  the  Republicans 
are  playing  Point  :J9  of  their  Goodell 
manifesto  of  January'  30  calls  for  imme- 
diate enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
proper  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  ;n  strengtheninR  their 
law  enforcement  capabilities. 

Where  were  the  Republicans  when 
President  Joiinson  proposed  precisely 
that  program  in  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967''  Where  will 
the  Republicans  be  when  the  same  act, 
which  has  been  reintroduced  by  the  Pres- 
ident, again  comes  to  a  vote''  That  bill 
came  out  of  the  Hosue  in  1967  mangled 
by  those  ver.-  Republicans  who  now  shed 
crocodile  t«ars  about  law  enforcement 
and  cirme  waves  and  '.lolence  . 

I  will  not  dignify  this  Republican  stat« 
of  the  Union  .stunt  any  further.  I  will 
content  myself  with  a  quotation  from  the 
New  Republic  magazine — certainly  no 
friend  of  the  administration — which 
commented: 

We  Ustened  to  the  Congressional  Republi- 
can State  of  the  Union  reply  to  Mr  Johnson, 
and  Anally  decided  It  was  3.  plot  to  make  ua 
vote  Democratic. 

There  is  no  plot.  The  Republicans  are 
simply  so  bad.  ,so  backward,  .so  lacking  in 
understanding  of  what  is  happening  in 
this  Nation,  and  what  has  been  done  by 
the  President,  that  they  are  their  own 
worst  enemies. 


Centennial  of  Noted  Author,  Profesfor 
Dorsey 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of    ILLINOIS 

IN  FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1968.  marked  the  100th  anni- 
ver.sary  of  the  birth  of  Prof  George 
Amos  Etorsey  Since  he  accomplished  so 
much  for  American  science  and  the 
progress  of  our  country  in  ireneral.  I  am 
pleased  to  publish  a  brief  biography  of 
his  activities  as  written  by  Mr  .Joiin  C. 
Sciranka.  well-known  American  Slovak 
journalist  and  great  admirer  of  Profes- 
sor Dorsey 
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Centennial    or    Noted    .\tTfcoR.    PRofTseoR 

DoRsmr 

(By  John  C    Sciranka) 

On  February  6.  1968  the  American  Slovaks 
remembered  the  Centennial  Birthday  of 
Prof  George  Amos  Dorsey.  who  was  born  In 
Hebron.  Ohio  la  1910  he  visited  Slovakia 
and  other  Slavunlc  nations  In  tlie  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire  Starting  In  September 
I9I0  his  articles  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  lils  experiences  and  impressions 
ibout  the  Slovaks  and  the  Slavs  vinder  the 
Hapsbiirg  dynasty 

Prof.  Dorsey  was  an  anthropolog[ist.  who 
WHS  rttfillated  with  leadliig  .\ineri<-nn  Uni- 
versities .ind  Institutions,  too  many  to  men- 
tion in  this  brief  article  He  received  his 
Ph  D.  from  Harvard  University  In  1894,  where 
he  later  was  professor  nf  anthropology.  He 
made  special  study  of  life  in  South  .\merlca 
and  collected  material  for  Columbian  Ex- 
position held  in  Chicago  in  1893  Later  he 
was  curator  of  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Chicago 

His  experiences  written  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  were  translated  into  various 
Slavonic  languiiges  and  Sam  Strobl  of  the 
.Mally  Press,  located  In  1911  at  1702  South 
Halbcead  St  .  Chicago,  published  some  of 
them  under  the  title  'Pravda  o  Slovakoch 
a  Slavlanoch"  1  The  Truth  about  the  Slovaks 
and  the  Slavs)  by  Prof.  Dr  George  A  Dor- 
.sey.  Ph  D  .  LL  D.  It  l.s  a  152  page  book  which 
I  treasure  and  which  speaks  highly  of  thl.s 
great  .-Vmerlcan  educator  and  liumanltarlan 
Dr  Dorsey  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  well 
known  Dr  Ales  Hrdllcka.  American  an- 
thropologist of  Czech  origin,  who  was  cura- 
tor of  the  SmlthsorUan  Institute  In  Wash- 
ington. DC  and  a  friend  of  the  Slovak 
people,  admiring  their  rich  culture. 

I  call  this  anniversary  to  the  attention  of 
Americans  in  general  for  he  deserves  our  re- 
membrance and  trratltude. 


Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ships 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEtT 

or   CALlFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Friday.  January  19.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  fiscal  year  1969  budeet  is  ;n 
many  respects  an  austere  budget.  Close 
analy.sis  shows  that  the  budget  calls  for 
an  overall  increase  m  Defense  spending 
but  a  retrenchment  approach  for  mo;  t 
domestic  spendini^  As  one  of  tlie  local 
newspapers  reported  It  melts  some  of 
the  butter  for  guns." 

In  my  review  of  the  budget  I  notice 
that  there  is  a  request  for  the  fu.<;t  iciir 
of  a  new  series  of  fast  deployment 
logistic — FDIr— ships,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $180  million  The  overall  FDL 
proposal  provides  for  a  fleet  of  30  pre- 
positioned  warehouses  which  will  not  be 
operatio.ial  because  they  will  have  no 
place  to  '-;o  .^  fleet  loaded  with  profsres- 
sively  obsolete  military  cciUiPuunt  that 
would  be  manned  24  hours  a  day  with 
A  combination  military-civilian  crew 
claiming  overtime,  hazard,  and  special 
duty  pay. 

In  iny  opinion  there  are  .several  rea- 
sons why  the  funds  requested  for  the 
limited  purpjse  PDL  program  could  be 
better  utilizt-d  if  they  wen-  used  to  buiid 
a  fast,  modern,  merchant  fleet  capable 
of  meeting  a  variety  of  needs. 
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Ml  LTIPURPOSE    FLEET 

It  would  be  better  to  build  a  fleet  with 
a  function — a  fleet  that  would  contain 
all  the  latest  eciuipment  .md  modifica- 
tions including  a  quick  on-and-off  load- 
ing capability:  a  true,  modern  fast  mer- 
chant fleet  that  would  be  available  on 
priority  call  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  my  information  that  such  a 
fleet  could  be  constructed  for  iJrivate 
merchant  marine  operation  and  could 
be  available  on  call  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Department  would  pay  an 
annual  rental  for  the  preem.plivo  r;:.;hts 
which  financial  guarantee,  I  am  in- 
formed, would  be  adequate  for  iirivate 
financinti  and  construction 

.\  sum  of  money  comijarable  to  that 
proposed  for  the  FDL  ships  rou'd  be 
u.sed  to  develop  the  rcquned  merchant 
fleet  with  the  full  FDL  capability.  This 
type  of  program  has  real  merit.  Tins 
work  would  be  spread  to  all  private  ship- 
yards or  to  one  on  a  competitive  bid  The 
US  Government  would  not  I'et  into  the 
merchant  .shipping  business.  The  ships 
would  be  fully  oijerational  maintaimnti 
ix-rhaps  a  paitial  FDL  capability  at  all 
times.  Taxpayers  money  would  be  in- 
volved at  a  minimum  The  Ira.'.e  could  be 
laid  for  a  new.  modern  merchant  fleet 
and  the  fleet  oj^eration  would  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  hostile  act. 

rfFBlCj"    INCIDENTS 

Hie  .Aimed  Services  Committee  con- 
sidered the  Department  of  Defenses  re- 
quest for  FDL'.s  at  .some  length  during 
the  first  .session  of  the  90th  Congress 
and  stated  its  reservations  concerr.ing 
this  program.  In  an  almost  prophetic 
statement  their  report  lecounized  that 
such  ships — ships  offensively  deployed 
around  the  world  near  potential  trouble 
spots — would  be  liiuhly  \-ulnerable.  iin- 
le.ss  adequately  protected.  I  cannot  heli) 
but  wonder  what  the  cost  would  be  to 
protect  30  pre-r^ositioned  FDL's  v.hen  in 
answer  to  inquiries  concerning  the  Pueblo 
incident  and  the  cost  of  protecting 
such  vessels.  Secretary  McNamara  indi- 
cated that  to  iirovide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection for  .surveillance  .ships  v.'ould  add 
a  multibiUion  dollar  expenditure  to  the 
Defense  budget. 

In  arguing  for  the  FDL  concept  the 
premise  was  i)ut  forth  that  pre-po6i- 
tioned  .ships  of  the  FDL  type  could  enable 
rapid  response  and  prevent  a  minor  in- 
cident from  building  into  a  major  inci- 
dent thereby  savins  thousands  of  lives. 
Conversely  a  pre-positioned — i)recondi- 
tioned — P^DL  near  Wonsan.  reacting  to 
the  Pueblo  incident  could  have  conceiv- 
ably cost  us  thousands  of  American  lives 
because  of  our  rapid,  preconditioned 
FDL  reflex  instead  of  our  current  more 
prudent  and  reasonable  diplomatic  re- 
spon.se.  I  have  reservations  about  pre- 
positioning  30  FDL  s  with  Pavlovian  con- 
ditioned reflex  ability  in  various  areas 
around  the  world. 

Sj'IPS.  SKILL.  AND  MANPOWER  NEtDS 

During  the  heannus  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  HR.  9240.  last  March 
and  April  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
indicated  that  although  it  has  no  direct 
re.sponsibility  for  the  merchant  marine, 
it  is  concerned  with  the  aging  merchant 
fleet  and  the  need  for  maintaining  an 
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adequate  maritime  industrial  base  in- 
cluding the  need  for  skilled  maritime 
labor  m  shipbuilding  and  repair. 

I  ahso  am  concerned.  Since  1962  the 
Great  Society  has  built  but  87  ships  aver- 
aging about  SlOO  million  annual  Federal 
cost,  whereas  the  Soviets  built  502  mer- 
chant ships  during  the  same  period  at 
nearly  SI  biUion  cost  per  year.  As  a  re- 
>ult  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  less 
than  10  years  old  and  80  percent  of  the 
U.S.  fleet  is  more  than  20  years  old.  We 
have  935  ships  le.ss  than  25  years  old — 
the  standard  lifetime  of  a  merchant 
ship:  in  1972  we  will  have  only  357.  The 
fiscal  year  19S9  budget  provides  for  only 
10  new  ships  as  part  of  our  subsidized 
Ilect  and  a  cut  in  Maritime  Administra- 
tion iJersonnM  of  177 — the  organization 
that  was  established  by  statute  to  aid  in 
the  development,  promotion,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  so  that 
it  will  be,  and  I  quote  from  its  charter: 

I  a)  .idequate  to  carry  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic waterborno  commerce  and  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  Its  foreign  commerce  during 
peacetime;  ibi  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval 
.!:;d  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency;  (C)  owned  and  operated 
under  U.S.  tlag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
.states,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable;  and 
Id)  composed  of  the  best  equipped,  safest, 
and  moft  suitable  types  of  ships  manned 
bv  a  trained   and  efficient  citizen  personnel. 

This  kind  of  replacement  program  and 
budgeting  begins  no  place,  ends  no  place, 
and  will  do  little  to  abate  block  obso- 
lescence. 

I  raise  these  points  for  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. First,  if  a  program  for  a  modern 
merchant  fleet  is  approved,  in  lieu  of  an 
FDL  program,  a  ma.ior  assist  can  be  given 
to  .solving  the  problems  of  block  obso- 
lescence and  of  a  lack  of  skilled  labor 
in  the  .shipwork  industry  and  secondly  it 
could  meet  one  of  the  major  priorities 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
.■-at^e — to  identify  and  train  in  coopera- 
tion with  private  industry  the  disadvan- 
taged, unemployed,  and  underemployed 
with  the  skills  required  in  an  increas- 
in-jly  complex  economy. 

BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

Much  is  being  said  about  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  One  of  the  biggest 
dollar  drain  loopholes  relates  to  our  in- 
adequate merchant  marine.  The  U.S. 
foreign  commerce  has  increased  by  leaps 
ar.d  bounds  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  but,  unfortunately  more  and  more  of 
this  tonnage  travels  aboard  foreign  flag 
vessels.  Our  merchant  marine  is  now  ear- 
ring only  7  percent  of  our  foreign  water- 
borne  trade.  There  is  an  obvious  relation- 
ship between  our  maritime  inadequacies 
.'.nd  our  balance-of-payment  deficits. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  long  been 
aware  of  this  relationship  and  recently 
have  proposed  various  measures  that 
would  encourage  putting  more  of  our 
cargo  in  the  bottoms  of  U.S.  vessels.  I 
support  their  efforts  as  a  temporary  ex- 
liedient.  but  I  earnestly  solicit  their  sup- 
port for  a  modern  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
•hat  would  recapture  our  rightful  place 
in  the  world's  sealanes. 

ECONOMY 

The  fiscal  1969  overall  budget  has  a 
IJrogramed  deficit  of  S8  billion  which  an- 
ticipates  an   absorption    of    trust   fund 
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overages  in  the  amount  of  $7.5  billion, 
a  tax  increase  for  1969  in  the  amount 
of  $12  billion  and  participation  sales 
certificates  in  the  amount  of  $4  billion, 
which  means  that  it  is  possible  that  with- 
out taxes  and  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tions, 1969  could  experience  a  total  defi- 
cit at  the  present  time  of  $31  billion  and 
this  does  not  include  anticipated  further 
augmentation  and  budget  expansion  in 
the  military  sector. 

For  this  and  the  other  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  economize  and  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  both  defense  and  domestic 
needs  would  be  to  utilize  t%  fimds  re- 
quested for  these  ships  of  linlited  capa- 
bility and  instead  to  build  a  fast,  mod- 
ern merchant  fleet  capable  of  meeting  a 
number  of  sealift  needs,  of  a.ssuring  job 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
to  replenish  our  sliip  industry  skills  bank. 
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The  Vindication  of  MacArthur? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  contention  that  an  objec- 
tive review  of  history  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  comi^lications  of 
the  present.  Therefore,  I  was  especially 
pleased  and  impressed  by  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Polish 
American  on  February  10,  and  its  pene- 
trating commentary  on  the  historic  views 
expressed  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur: 
The  Vindication  of  MacArthur? 

The  most  important  news  to  come  from  the 
Far  East  in  recent  days  is  not  that  the  Viet 
Cong  have  launched  a  major  military  of- 
fensive In  South  Vietnam — but  that  the 
Korean  War  gives  strong  indication  of  resum- 
ing after  a  lull  of  fourteen  years. 

The  seizure  of  the  American  ship  Pueblo 
by  North  Korea  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  the  Korean  conflict  has  never  been 
officially  concluded,  but  merely  stands  at  an 
uneasy  truce.  It  should  also  remind  \is  of 
the  reason  why  the  Korean  situation  has  re- 
mained at  a  stalemate  despite  the  passage  of 
so  many  years:  in  1951  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  summarily  fired  Gener.il  Douglas 
MacArthur  from  his  position  as  Commander 
of  the  American  forces  in  Korea  because 
the  general  stubbornly  ndhered  to  the  idea 
that  the  ptirpose  of  war  is  to  .achieve  eventual 
victory   over   the   enemy. 

And  thus,  in  the  long  interim  since  1951. 
There  has  been  neither  victory  nor  defeat  in 
Korea;  a  condition  which,  ns  Vietnam  has 
proved  as  of  late,  can  also  prove  costly  both 
in  men  and  national  treasure. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween MacArthur  and  Truman — and  why 
does  it  remain  significant  even  today? 

According  to  decisions  reached  at  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences,  the  United 
States  after  World  War  II  occupied  the 
southern  half  of  Korea  up  to  the  38th  paral- 
lel, while  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
northern  half.  In  1948  a  United  Nations 
Commission  arrived  In  Seoul  to  supervise 
elections  for  a  National  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. When  it  was  refused  admission  to  the 
Soviet  zone — by  then  ruled  by  a  Stalinist- 
type  regime — the  Committee  recommended 
elections  In  South  Korea  which  were  there- 
upon held. 


On  June  25,  1950,  North  Korean  troops 
crossed  the  38th  parallel  at  U  points  in  an 
InvaEion  of  the  South.  The  U.N.  Security 
Council  branded  the  North  Koreans  an  ag- 
gressor and  linked  members  of  the  U.N.  to 
lurnish  atsistance  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea.  Tlie  United  States  immediately  com- 
!)lied.  and  soon  Oeii.  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
designated  as  commanding  general  of  the 
U.N.  forces  in  Korea. 

After  engineering  the  specuicular  amphi- 
bious landing  at  Inchon— at  a  time  when 
North  Korea  held  all  of  the  Korean  i)enin- 
sula  except  lor  the  U.N.  beachhead  around 
Pusan  m  the  southeast' — Gen.  MacArthur 
had  Foon  driven  iiack  the  aggressors  to  the 
Manchurian  border.  It  was  then  that  hordes 
of  Red  Chinese  "volunteers''  poured  down 
into  the  South,  resulting  in  MacArthur's  call 
lor  reprisals  against  Manchuria,  his  dismls- 
.^-al  from  command,  and  the  resulting  .^tale- 
mate  that — continuing  to  this  day  — may  stUl 
flare  up  into  another  conflict. 

It  is  difficult  to  reflect  \ipon  these  matters 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  Indeed  right,  that  In  war 
there  is  no  substitution  for  victory,  and  that 
it  is  an  act  of  the  Wghest  folly  to  enter  into 
a  war  when  one  is  not  determined  to  win. 

In  view  of  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  Amer- 
ica's mounting  casualties  in  Vietnam,  can 
anyone  seriously  doubt  that  MacArthur  will 
not  be  vindicated  in  the  eyes  cf  history? 


Cuba's  Children  in  Exile 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  raw  sta- 
tistics about  many  Federal  programs  tell 
very  little,  if  anything,  about  the  vital 
human  impact  which  these  programs 
have  us  believe.  I  am  grateful  to  Dean 
in  order  to  correctly  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  program.  This  is  especially 
true  about  the  Cuban  refugee  jjrogram 
operated  under  the  very  able  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Thomas  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Recently,  the  Children's  Bureau  pub- 
lished a  booklet  entitled  'Cubas  Chil- 
dren in  Exile"  which  illuminates  a  small 
portion  of  the  great  human  drama  which 
takes  place  behind  the  refugee  programs' 
.statistics  which  themselves  are  quite  im- 
pressive. With  the  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  officials  and  the  generous  as- 
sistance of  many  private  agencies,  the 
Federal  Governments'  Cuban  refugee 
program  has  assisted  more  than  275.000 
of  the  315.000  Cubans  v.'ho  have  fled 
Communist  Cuba. 

A  very  small  number,  slightly  over 
8.300,  of  this  large  total  were  unaccom- 
panied Cuban  refugee  children  whose 
parents  deliberately  .sent  them  into  ex- 
ile rather  than  take  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing them  exposed  to  Castro's  tyranny. 
Certainly,  there  is  nothing  as  tragic  as 
a  child  in  disress  and  that.  t<3gether  with 
the  generous  response  of  the  American 
people,  is  the  theme  of  "Cuba's  Children 
in  Exile."  I  urge  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  take  a  few  minutes  to  read  this 
story  of  one  small,  but  tremendouly  suc- 
cessful. Federal  program  in  which  all  of 
us  can  take  great  pride. 
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Ctba's  Children   in   Exile 

In  November  1960.  a  Cuban  mother 
brou(?ht  her  two  children  lo  Key  West  She 
feared  that  they  would  be  sent  to  Russia  be- 
cause she  ,uid  her  husband  were  actively  op- 
posed to  the  Castrn  regime  She  .laKed  the 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  to  tlnd  h  >mes 
for  them  The  jud^e  assumed  Jurisdiction 
and  placed  her  children  m  :oster  care  The 
mother  returned  to  Cuba  to  be  with  her 
husband  and  to  continue  her  work  in  the 
counterrevr.iutlonary    movement 

This  incident  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
rapid  influx  of  Cuban  children,  many  of 
whom  would  be  unaccompanied  by  their  par- 
ents iind  *lth  no  relatives  here  to  care  for 
them  The  children  came  from  all  classes 
of  Cuban  society,  althoui^h  the  majority  were 
from  well-to-do  mlddle-cUiss  families  Most 
of  them  were  in  their  early  teens,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  were  Ixjys 

Voluntary  agencies  did  what  they  could  to 
provide  care  and  shelter  for  these  children, 
but  It  .soon  became  apparent  that  they  could 
not  carry  on  without  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  January  1961,  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy iisked  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  .\braham  RIblcotT.  to 
plan  and  urtmlnlster  ri  Federal  program  to 
deal  with  the  tieeil.s  of  Cuban  refugees  while 
In  the  rn!*»d  St.ites  .ind  'o  expedite  their 
return  to  their  homeland  when  conditions 
made   :t   possible 

The  Cuban  Refugee  Program-  the  most 
cmprehen.sive  program  e\er  devised  in  this 
countrv  to  meet  the  needs  of  incoming  ref- 
ugees—  WLis  the  ftrst  to  entail  the  dlstrlbu- 
Mon  of  Federil  tlnanclHl  tsslstance  for  main- 
tenance outside  of  a  refugee  center  Provi- 
sions for  the  unaccompanied  children  were 
made  part  nf  'he  overall  pl.in. 

The  Children's  Bureau  through  delegation, 
was  made  responsible  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, including  the  care  and  protection  of 
these  unaccompanied  Cuban  children  The 
Florida  State  Depar^men'  if  Public  Welfare 
acte<t  us  agent  for  the  V  S  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfnre  In  planning 
for  these  children  and  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  their  cnre  The  Florida  state  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  in  turn  con- 
tracted with  h:AS  and  the  Miami  voluntary 
children'^  agencies-  the  Catholic  Welf.ire  Bu- 
reau >r  the  Diocese  of  Miami,  the  Children's 
Service  Bureau,  and  'he  Jewish  Famllv  and 
Children'?  Service^ — for  arranging  for  the 
placement  of  the  children 

Bv  .\prll  \0.  1967  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  responsible  Tor  the  fc«ter  care  of 
over   8  300   children. 

Practical  problems  that  would  have  dis- 
couraged those  lees  convinced  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  what  they  were  doing  beeet  the  agen- 
cies and  organizations  at  every  turn  But 
thev  persisted — and  difficulties  were  tlnallv 
overct)me  It  Is  this  storv  that  Is  told  in 
Ctibas  Children  in  Exile  The  Storv  of  the 
Unaccompanied  Cuban  Refugee  Children's 
Program. 


Law  Professors  Oppose  War  in  Vietnam 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

>r    CAMFoaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndau.  February   19.  1968 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Califoinia  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  this  week.  Dean  Louis 
PoUak  i:>f  the  Yale  University  I^w 
School  announced  that  over  500  of  this 
country's  most  distinituished  professors 
of  law  and  over  4  000  students  of  law 
have  signed  a  statement  of  opposition 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  calling  upon 
their  professional  colleagues  lo  loin  them 
in  an  effort  to  chanue  the  iwlicy  of 
mindless  escalation 

This  IS  further  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spri'ad  and  deep  concern  over  the  dis- 
aster of  this  war.  that  professionals, 
moderates,  leading  citizens  are  feeling 
the  compelling  need  to  .speak  out  and 
take  political  action  '.o  try  to  restore 
lationality  and  balance  to  our  actions 
in  Southeast  .Asia 

Di.ssent  IS  not  limited  to  hippies,  left- 
ists, or  the  disloyal,  as  too  many  would 
have  us  believe.  I  am  grateful  to  Dean 
Pollak  and  li;s  colleagues  tor  once  atain 
demon.strating  this  fact  I  include  the 
statement  and  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  15.  1968,  in  the 
CoNciRESsioN'AL  Rfcoro  at  this  jioint. 
A  St.^tfment  un   Vietn.^m 

The  undersigned  are  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  Columbia  Law  School.  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Iwiw  and  'i'lile  Law  School 
A  total  of  585  students  at  the  three  law 
schools  also  supptort  the  statement 

We  are  opposed  to  the  present  policy  of  the 
United  States  m  Viet  .Nam  We  do  not  believe 
that  our  nation  has  any  controlling  commit- 
ments which  require  us  to  continue  to  pursue 
that  policy 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  cannot 
by  acceptable  means  succeed  In  Its  attempt 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  <ontrol  of  the 
Saigon  government  over  the  territory  of  South 
Viet  Nam  by  military  force,  and  that  the 
continuing  expansion  of  our  military  involve- 
ment in  the  -.ervice  of  that  end  creates  an 
unacceptable  risk  of  world  war 

We  believe  that  the  terrible  violence  the 
war  Is  Inflicting  on  the  people  of  Viet  Nam 
I?  destroying  the  society  we  seek  to  protect 

We  believe  that  It  is  wrong  .md  dangerous 
in  these  circumstances  to  continue  to  sub- 
ordinate desp>erat«'ly  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams to  the  increasing  demands  this  war 
Is  imposing  on  our  nation's  resources  ;ind 
moral  energies 

We  reject  the  suggestion  that  opposition 
to  the  present  policy  necessarily  Implies  ad- 
vocacy of  a  precipitate  wlthrawal  of  United 
States  forces  or  .\n  abandonment  of  our  sup- 
porters In  South  Viet  Nam 

We  do  believe  that  political  and  mllltarv 
de-escalation  are  esssentlal  steps  towards 
ending  the  fighting  in  Viet  Nam. 

We  believe  that  our  countrv  should  take 
urgent  steps.  Including  a  prompt  reduction  In 
the  scope  of  land  and  air  operations  by  .Amer- 
ican forces,  to  signify  our  Intention  t.o  limit 
our  political  md  military  alms  In  South  Viet 
Nam  We  believe  that  such  steps  are  ,in  es- 
sential precondition  for  the  release  of  those 
political  forces,  both  wtthln  South  Viet  Nam 
and  internationally,  which  seek  peaceful 
compromise  and  could  engage  in  genuine 
negotiations 

We  believe  that  lawyers  can  plav  a  par- 
ticularly significant  role  In  showing  that 
opposition  to  the  present  policy  is  not  limited 
to  a  few  extremists  but  comes  from  many 
moderate  citizens  .it  all  levels  nf  society  and 
of  all  political  views  We  therefore  urge 
lawyers  who  share  our  concerns  to  work  for 
a  change  In  that  policy  in  every  legltlm.ite 
way  they  can  Including  the  support  of  can- 
didates committed  to  such  a  change 

NYU,  Law  School  -McKay,  Robert  B, 
Chrlstensen  Thonuis  G  S  ,  Collins.  Daniel  O  , 
Dorsen.  Norman  Frampton,  George  T. 
Franck,  Thomas  M  .  OottUeb,  Oldon  A  G  , 
Gi;oss.  Hvman.  Hellersteln  Jerome  R  .  Hughes, 
Graham  Klein.  Fannie  J  .  Knapp,  Charles  L  . 
Krlpke,  Homer,  Kroner,  Jack  I,  ,  Mueller,  Ger- 
hard O  W  .  Peschel,  John,  PUof?ky.  Robert, 
Taggart  John  Y.  Younger.  Irving,  Zeltlln. 
George  E  .   Zimxnennan,  Stanley  .\ 
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Columbia  Law  School—  Brown  Earl,  Berger. 
Curtis  J  ,  Bernstein,  Merton,  Cooper,  George, 
Dixlvk  Piiul  M  Fiirer.  Tom  J.  Farnsworth. 
Allan  E,  Friedmann  Wolfgang  O,  Gellhorn, 
Walter,  Cireenawalt  Kent  R  ,  Handler  Milton 
Hill,  Alfred,  Jones,  W  Kenneth,  Kalodner 
Howard,  Llssltyyn,  Oliver  J.,  Lusky,  Louis 
Murphy.  .Arthur  W  Bush,  Julian  S  Elsen 
Sheldon  H  ,  Oalston  Nina  M  ,  Grad,  Pr.ink  P  , 
I.lpson,  Jack  Mallaniud,  Jonathan,  .Schlosser 
Alan  L.,  Werner,  Walter,  Blake,  Harlan  M, 

Yale  Law  SchooK-Blckel,  Alexander  M  , 
Blttker,  Boris  I  ,  Brown,  Ralph  S.,  Calabresl 
O.  Charpentler.  Arthur.  Chlrelstein  M  A 
Dentsch  Jan.  Emerson,  Thomas  I  ,  Goldstein, 
.Abraham  Goldstein  Joseph.  Griffiths,  John. 
N'udec  Robert,  Ket?  Jay,  Kessler,  Frledrlch 
Peters  Ellen  FoUak  Louis  H.  Reich,  C  A, 
Schwelb  Egon  Simon,  John  G  Sparer.  Ed- 
ward, Sommers,  Clyde  W..  Trubek,  David 
Wellington.  Harry  H 

Five  Hvndred  Law  'rE.\rHERs  Join  W.^r  Pro- 
test—  Urge  Leg.u  Men  To  Oppose  John- 
son's ViETN.^M  Policy 

I  By  Fred  P  Graham) 
Washington,  February  14  -  More  than  500 
of  the  nation's  law  teachers  have  signed  a 
.statement  c.illing  upon  the  lei;al  profession 
to  oppose  the  Johnson  Admlnl.slratlon'.s  Viet- 
nam war  policy 

Tlie  statement  urges  lawyers  to  become 
more  active  In  .supporting  the  candidates 
who  oppose  the  current  policy  and  lo  demon- 
strate that  "opposition  lo  the  present  policv 
is  not  limited  to  a  few  extremists  but  comes 
from  many  moderate  citl/ens  ' 

It  asks  lawvers  to  work  "In  every  legltlmat.^ 
'Aav  thev  can"  for  a  change  from  the  present 
policy  to  one  of  "political  and  mllltarv 
de-escalation  " 

Dean  Louis  Pollak  of  the  Yale  Law  Schorl 
presided  at  a  news  conference  at  the  National 
Press  Building  here,  at  which  copies  of  the 
statement  were  distributed 

.ALSO  present  at  the  conference  were  Paul 
M  Bator  of  Harvard.  Woifeang  G  Friedmann 
of  Columbia  and  .Addison  M  Bowman  if 
Georgetown,  all  law  professors 

DOfCLAS  t.Rorp  covntered 
Professor  Bator  explained  that  the  Ide.-. 
originated  last  fall  among  teachers  and  stti- 
dents  at  Harvard  who  thought  that  a  group 
formed  last  October  under  the  leadership  (! 
former  Senator  Paul  H  Douglas  of  lUlnois 
was  creating  the  mistaken  inipression  that 
moderate  elements  in  the  country  were 
solidly  behind  the  present  war  policy. 

The  Douglas  organization,  called  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  f>'r  Peace  with  Freedom  ir 
Vietnam,  included  former  Presidents  Harrv 
S  Truman  and  Dwlght  D,  Elsenhower 

Professor  Bator  .said  no  effort  had  been 
made  lo  poll  the  nation's  2,500  to  3,000  law 
teachers,  but  that  copies  of  the  statement 
•  had  been  sent  to  :ibout  hO  l;iw  .schcwTls  and 
that  more  than  500  faculty  members  had 
.-.iKned 

He  said  that  this  expression  of  dissent 
from  a  group  he  described  lis  "moderate,  con- 
servative and  cautious"  disproved  anv  im- 
plication that  "the  large  Ixxly  of  moderate 
America  backs  the  present  policy  in  Viet- 
nam" 

Professor  Bator  said  that  more  than  4,000 
1  iw  students  also  .signed,  and  that  a  number 
of  others,  had  said  ihey  would  have  done  so 
except  for  fear  that  thev  would  lose  their 
draft  deferments  If  they  did  so. 

He  conceded  that  no  students  were  known 
to  havo  been  drafted  for  voicing  opposition 
to  the  war,  but  asserted  that  nonetheless  the 
fear  amone  students  that  they  might  be 
drafted  if  they  spoke  (Jut  "is  very  real  -ind 
\  ery  deep  " 

LOYALTY    NOT    ASSAYED 

Dean  Pollack  fxjlnted  out  that  the  state- 
ment had  not  addressed  Itself  to  the  legality 
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of  the  war,  but  only  to  the  professors'  belief 
as  citizens  that  It  was  risky  and  Ill-advised. 
In  part,  the  statement  said: 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  present  policy  of 
I'le  United  States  In  Vietnam.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  nation  has  any  controlling 
t  iinmitments  which  require  us  to  continue 
t  )  pursue  that  policy, 

"We  believe  that  the  United  States  cannot 
liv  acceptable  means  succeed  In  Its  attempt 
I.)  secure  and  maintain  the  control  of  the 
S.Uson  Government  over  the  territory  of 
South  Vietnam  by  military  force,  and  that 
the  continuing  expansion  of  our  military 
Involvement  In  the  service  of  that  end 
creates  an  unacceptable  risk  of  world  war. 

"We  believe  that  the  terrible  violence  the 
v!ir  is  Inflicting  on  the  people  of  Vietnam  Is 
ciestroylng  the  society  we  seek  to  protect. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  wrong  and  danger- 
ous In  these  circumstances  to  continue  to 
sui>ordlnate  desperately  needed  domestic 
proerams  to  the  Increasing  demands  this  war 
is  imposing  on  our  nation's  resources  and 
moral  energies. 

We  therefore  urge  lawyers  who  share  our 
concerns  lo  work  for  a  change  In  that  policy 
m  every  legitimate  way  they  can,  including 
the  support  of  candidates  committed  to  such 
a  change." 

Dean  Pollak  said  that  four  other  law 
school  deans  had  also  signed:  Elwood  H, 
Hottrlck  of  Boston  University:  Burnett  Har- 
\pv  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  Francis  A. 
.\:;en  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Lehan  Tunks  for  the  University  of  Wash- 
initton.  Harvard's  new  law  dean,  Derek  C. 
B.>k,  did  not  sign. 


Health  as  an  Instrument  of  Foreign  Policy 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr,  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Her- 
bert M,  Sinser.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  World  Health  Foundation,  recently 
delivered  an  address  on  the  use  of  health 
as  an  instrument  of  foreipn  policy. 

I  am  certain  you  will  find  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  of  considerable  value  and 
i:iterest. 

His  remarks  follow: 

Hr.ALTH  AS  AN  iNSTRtTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Health  in  foreign  lands  has  been  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  United  States  over  many 
years  However,  in  the  light  of  forces  operat- 
ing in  the  world  today,  our  support  of  health 
progr.Tms  in  foreign  countries  has  assumed 
nn  Increased  Importance  thanks  to  its  new 
potential  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  memorandum  to 
delineate  this  new  fxjtentlal  and  to  urge  that 
our  support  of  such  foreign  aid  health  pro- 
grams be  given  Important  recognition  In 
the  implementation  of  our  foreign  policy 
;uid  in  the  making  of  supportive  appropria- 
tions. 

PAST    BASIS    OF    AID    FOR    FOREION    HEALTH 

Foreign  aid  must  find  its  justification  in 
the  self-interest  of  the  aiding  nation.  Our 
support  of  health  programs  abroad.  Is  no 
fxception.  In  the  past,  our  support  of  such 
programs  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
f  ne  or  more  of  the  following  self-interest 
motivations: 

1.  to  protect  or  advance  the  health  of  our 
cwn  citizens  (such  as  smallpox  eradication; 
t'T  the  use.  In  domestic  health  programs,  of 
foreign  health  experience  and  experimenta- 
tion) ; 

2.  to  make  possible  certain  projects  In 
which  our  government  has  a  specific  pKJlltlcal 
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or  economic  Interest  (such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  prerequi- 
site eradication  of  yellow  fever) ; 

3.  to  strengthen  our  ties  generally  with 
friendly  countries  by  responding  to  their  re- 
quests for  aid;  and 

4,  to  advance  our  Image  as  a  nation  mo- 
tivated by  humanitarian  considerations, 

OUR   RELIANCE  UPON   OUR  SYSTEM   OF   ALLIANCES 

Health  in  foreign  lands  has,  in  recent  years, 
assumed  a  new  dimension  for  the  United 
States  for  it  possesses  the  potential  of  being 
an  important  stabilizer  of  government,  par- 
ticularly in  developing  countries.  This  sta- 
bilizing potential  can  be  of  profound  Impor- 
tance to  the  posture  of  the  United  St;ites  in 
the  world. 

As  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  increases  and  our  responsibilities  grow, 
the  maintenance  of  our  posture  in  the  world 
requires  an  ever  Increasing  reliance  upon  our 
system  of  alliances  with  our  friends:  and 
upon  our  relationships  of  non-hostility  "with 
strategic  countries  outside  of  our  alliance 
system. 

This  reliance  upon  our  alliances  is  partic- 
ularly critical  with  respect  to  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  because  of  the  strategic 
Importance  of  that  area  to  the  United  States 
and  because,  since  the  rise  of  Ciistro,  the 
drive  to  disrupt  our  alliances  with  Latin 
America,  has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  for- 
eign powers  seeking  a  more  dominant  world 
position. 

Our  reliance  on  alliances  and  relatioa.shlps 
of  non-hostlUty  is,  however,  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  instability  of  governments  par- 
ticularly In  the  developing  countries.  This 
Instability  and  the  consequent  vulnerability 
of  governments  to  guerrilla  warfare  and  rev- 
olution, are  a  matter  of  profound  impor- 
tance to  us  for  a  violent  change  in  govern- 
ment is,  with  rare  exceptions,  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  foreign  policy  orientation  In 
such  event,  what  once  was  a  source  of 
strength  to  us  becomes,  after  such  change. 
not  only  a  deprivation  of  strength  but  an 
accretion  of  power  to  those  nations  who  seek 
to  focus  world  power  In  their  own  hands, 

PUBLIC     DISAFFECTION     FOR     GOVERNMENT 

Leading  contemporary  experts  and  ex- 
ponents of  revolution  (Mao  Tse-tung,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  Olap  and  Castro)  have  been  point- 
ing out  for  some  time  that  no  guerrilla  war- 
fare or  revolution  can  be  successful  without 
a  broad  base  of  public  disaffection  for  gov- 
ernment: and  that  the  fine  art  of  revolution 
lies  In  generating  and  exploiting  such  pub- 
lic dlsaffectlng.  The  developing  countries  are. 
by  their  very  nature,  subject  to  powerful 
forces  for  such  disaffection.  Among  the 
salient  of  these  forces  are  the  extreme  dis- 
parity and  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween rich  and  poor;  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
a  narrow  and  essentially  raw-material 
economy:  and  indigeneous  racial  and  cul- 
tural conflicts.  The  public  disaffection  which 
these  forces  produce,  can  and  do  seriously 
weaken  government  and  make  it  vulnerable 
to  the  philosophy  of  revolution,  the  tech- 
niques of  guerrilla  warfare,  the  leadership 
and  the  arms  and  supplies  exported  by  for- 
eign powers  who  seek  aggressively  to  extend 
their  control  and,  as  a  prelude,  to  weaken 
the  United  States  where  it  is  most  vulner- 
able— In  Its  system  of  alliances  and  patterns 
of  non-hostlllty. 

The  programs  initiated  to  counter  these 
forces  of  disaffection  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
slow  in  maturing  and  are  even  slower  In 
trickling  down  to  the  disaffected  masses.  In 
a  developing  economy,  a  very  substantial  per- 
centage of  governmental  aid  must  be  given 
to  economic  and  sociological  Infrastructure 
and  to  basic  projects  that  do  not  yield  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  public  until  long  after 
their  initiation.  Education  programs,  essen- 
tially for  the  young,  are  also  long  range  In  its 
benefits  to  the  public.  Aid  to  housing  can 
carry  considerable  effectiveness  In  combating 
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public  disaffection,  but  to  make  a  realistic 
impact,  large  aggregations  of  capital  are 
necessary  and  such  capital,  for  a  developing 
country,  cannot  be  made  available,  or  cannot 
be  made  available  without  serious  effect  upon 
other  necessary  programs.  Thus,  most  of  the 
programs  Initiated  by  goveriunent,  with  Its 
own  or  foreign  aid  funds,  are  not  geared  to 
produce  an  immediately  etfecttve  impact  on 
the  disaffected  masses. 

It  is  here  that  health  and  health  pro- 
grams can  play  a  profound  role  as  a  ready 
counter  weapon  lo  combat  the  forces  of  dls- 
altecllon  and  as  a  generator  of  loyally  of  the 
people  lo  their  government.  It  is  also  health 
programs  that  can  purchase  the  necessary 
lime  for  other  programs,  .slow  moving  in 
public  benefits,  to  make  themselves  effec- 
tive for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  dls- 
aflecied, 

HEALTH    AND   ITS    RELATIONSHIP   TO    LOYALTY    TO 
GOVERNMENT 

It  Is  submitted  that,  of  all  the  services 
that  government  can  render  to  Its  people  In 
a  cieveloiJing  country,  health  program.s  prob- 
ably are  the  most  effective  in  generating 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  government. 
Health  programs  can  also  be  the  most  imme- 
diate In  effect;  and  probably  are  the  least  de- 
manding upon  the  resources  of  ilie  country 
for  the  impact  achieved  In  terms  of  loyalty 
10  government. 

Health  and  health  programs  have  a  unique 
capacity  to  touch  the  lives  of  Individuals  and 
families  and  to  do  so  more  acutely  and  more 
dramatically  than  perhaps  any  other  service 
of  government.  A  new  well-being  lor  chil- 
dren and  mothers  requires  no  knowledge  of 
statistics  to  appreciate.  The  eradication  or 
curtailment  of  certain  diseases,  previously 
deemed  the  inevitable  fate  of  mankind.  Is 
profoundly  understood.  The  bringintt  tif  sani- 
tation to  a  village  community  gcner.ites,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  a  .sense  of  pride  and  self 
dignity  in  addition  to  the  broad  comprehen- 
sion of  Its  health  significance.  But  jierhaps 
even  greater  impact  is  to  be  derived  from 
prompt  and  sympathetic  aid,  on  a  personal 
level,  for  those  In  pain  In  illness  or  in  the 
throes  of  emergency.  In  these  cases,  a  health 
program  functioning  on  a  personal  level,  will, 
if  properly  organized,  engender  a  warmth  of 
appreciation  and  loyalty  to  government. 
irom  the  recipient  and  his  family.  Indeed, 
such  a  .service  will  also  enjoy  the  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  of  the  many  who  are  not 
then  subject  to  such  misfortunes,  but  who 
know  full  veW  that,  at  some  uncertain  time 
in  the  future,  they  \^■lll  require  such  a  serv- 
ice. The  feeling  of  personal  and  family  secu- 
rity arising  from  such  a  government  health 
program  could  well  earn  for  government 
such  good  win  as  to  convert  n  large  segment 
of  a  community  from  unfriendliness  and 
antagonism. 

Despite  ;i  lag  or  failure  in  programs  to  aid 
in  economic  or  other  ;ireas  of  government 
service,  a  dramatic  health  program,  p:;rticu- 
larlv  one  which  c\n  bring  prompt  j^ersonnl- 
ized  help  (even  if  it  does  not  give  the  ulti- 
mate in  medical  care  i ,  may  very  well  produce 
a  loyally  to  government  which  will  ))ermit 
such  government  to  survive  its  other  failures 
or  delayed  liChievement.  Any  disruption  of 
government  which  would  threaten  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  vital  personalized  health  program 
would  be  a  matter  of  profound  concern  to 
the  beneficiaries  and  potential  bcnehcianes 
of  such  program. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  eov- 
ernments  are  on  the  firing  line  in  the  battle 
for  a  people's  allegiance,  they  have  found, 
empirically,  the  importance  of  health  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  that  bring  personal 
service  to  the  Individual  and  his  family.  In 
Vietnam,  health  services  are  increasingly 
playing  a  significant  role  In  our  pacification 
efforts,  particularly  In  territories  where  the 
people's  loyalty  had  been  recently  directed 
toward  a  different  regime. 
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III  Colombia  where  guarrlUa  warfare  has 
had.  for  years,  fertile  terriuary.  within  which 
to  function,  health  has  recently  taken  on  .i 
new  unci  significant  role.  A  successful  pro- 
gram IS  now  in  operation  by  the  Colombian 
Navy  who,  in  adaillon  to  their  prime  mission 
of  policing  the  Mugdalena  River,  have  added 
.1  medical  and  dental  service  for  an  area  pre- 
viously deemed  isolated  and  unfriendly  to 
ihe  mUltirv  This  health  program,  built 
around  the  ^^un  boat  .uid  rendering  service  to 
people  living  within  range  of  the  river,  has 
changed  the  ima^e  of  i^avy  personnel  In  that 
terrltorv  from  that  of  enemy  to  that  of 
friend  It  has  produced  vital  Intelligence  of 
the  hiiiterl'.nd  of  the  river  never  before 
(ciiDwn  or  understood.  In  bringing  the  people 
of  the  area  '.nto  league  with  ttie  navy,  it  has 
generated  .in  extraordinary  loyalty  to  the 
government  in  a  vast  area  previously  deemed, 
at  the  •. erv  least,  unfriendly  I'he  program  has 
been  so  successful  that  a  new  vessel  is  now 
being  completed  to  bring  the  program  to  the 
liead  waters  of  the  Amazon  Hiver  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Andes. 

It  Is  not  accidental  that  the  Feldsher  sys- 
tem of  medicine  was  incorporated  in  the  So- 
viet health  system  in  the  very  early  days  of 
their  revolution  and  luis  been  built,  upon 
viggrousfy  ever  since,  to  provide  a  broad  and 
immediate'  base  ...f  medicine  for  the  people  of 
Kussla  The  feldsher  system  provides  medical 
coverage  to  a  community,  not  throvigh  grad- 
uate doctors,  but  through  specially  trained 
personnel  to  deal,  on  a  personal  level,  with  a 
amited  scope  of  medical  needs.  The  system 
may  not  produce  the  highest  quality  of  medi- 
cine, but  It  has  permitted  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  ^r.e  to  the  masses  of  Its  people, 
broad,  immediate  and  effective  health  cover- 
age. It  Is  said  that  the  Russian  people  con- 
sider their  medical  system  one  of  the 
fundamentally  important  dividends  from 
their  government. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that,  at  a  recent 
■onference  ut  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
s'anlzatlon  m  Trinidad,  the  Cuban  delegation 
wished  to  dramatize  Its  health  program 
(Which  toUo'vs  the  Russian  system)  and  re- 
quested a  comparative  ex^unlnation  of  health 
pri;>grajTis  In  Latin  America.  This  request  was 
:or  the  iibvious  purpose  of  demonstrating 
Cuba  s  superior  '-overage  of  Its  peoples  health 
needs  as  against  the  relatively  low  health 
coverage  uf  the  imperialistic  "  oriented  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America  Castro,  very  early 
m  his  regin\e.  endeavored  to  dramatize  to  his 
people  his  concern  for  their  health;  and  it  Is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  Castro  insisted  on 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  as  the  considera- 
tion for  his  release  of  prisoners  captured  in 
the  Bay  of  Ptgs  Incident.  It  is  particularly 
Interesting  to  note  that  Castro  u  presently 
using  the  Cuban  health  structure  and  per- 
sonnel <\s  a  means  of  communicating  with  his 
people  on  a  political  as  well  as  health  level 
Negatively,  we  have  seen  the  strong  reac- 
tion of  people  when  a  government  health 
service  is  withdrawn  or  curtailed,  as  took 
place  in  England  and  m  other  countries  in 
recent  years. 

The  above  are  but  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples that  can  be  marshalled  to  establish 
the  power  of  a  health  service  to  generate 
'.oyalty  to  a  government. 

Not  only  are  health  programs  effective  In 
combatting  disaffection  for  government,  but. 
m  most  instances  they  can  be  mobilized  to 
i^enerate  tangible  benefits  to  the  public  at  a 
relatively  early  date  Health  programs  geared 
to  broad  coverage  Involve  personnel,  rather 
than  brick  and  mortar  or  sophisticated 
equipment:  and  the  necessary  personnel  can 
be  trained  In  i  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  If  the  programs  are  established  so  as 
to  require  only  a  limited  scope  of  compe- 
tence from  Its  personnel 

Also,  health  programs  probably  are  the 
least  demanding  of  all  government  services, 
upon  a  developing  country's  vital  and  scarce 
resources  of  capital  funds  and  of  foreign  ex- 
change.   Since    buildings    will    not    be    Im- 
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mediately  required,  capital  funds  will  not 
be  needed.  Since  sophisticated  and  expen- 
sive equipment  and  personnel  therefor  will 
not  be  required,  torelgn  exchange  will,  large- 
ly, not  be  a  necessity  for  the  program  Es- 
sentially, the  basic  element  eif  such  programs 
Is  native  personnel,  thus  a  great  .md  early 
Impact  can  be  produced  upon  the  public 
without  absorbing  scarce  capital  funds  or 
torelgn  exchange. 

CONCLUSION 

Because  the  stability  of  friendly  or  non- 
hostile  governments  are  of  profound  Im- 
portance to  the  posture  of  the  United  .states 
In  the  world,  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  that  the  most  effective  Instru- 
ment^s  be  used  to  .ild  and  .idvance  such 
stability.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the 
developing  countries  which  have  i>owerful 
disruptive  forces  inherent  in  their  economy 
and  social  patterns;  and  it  Is  of  even  greater 
validity  for  the  developing  countries  of  Latin 
America  because  of  the  special  .strategic  im- 
portance of  that  region  to  the  United  States. 

Health  programs  have  an  unusual  poten- 
tial to  bring  to  government  the  allegiance  of 
Its  people  and  therefore  cm  act  as  a  strong 
counter  force  to  the  disruptive  elements 
working  against  government  stability  in  a 
developing  country  Health  programs  are  not 
only  effective  in  enlisting  a  peoples  loyalty 
to  government,  but,  unlike  most  govern- 
ment services,  can  be  relatively  quick  In 
their  effectiveness  and  are  largely  free  of 
heavy  demand  for  scarce  capital  funds  and 
torelgn  exchange. 

Because  health  and  health  programs  have 
this  extraordinary  capacity  to  stabilize 
friendly  oriented  governments  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  world  position.  It  is  urged 
that  such  programs  be  given  a  greater  role 
In  the  Implementation  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  be  given  .ipproprlatlons  commensurate 
w^lth   Its  contributions  to  our  security 
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Church  Was  Built  on  Carroll'*  Land 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

F    .MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Spt-akcr.  one 
of  the  historic  churches  In  America  is 
St  Joseph'.s-on-Carrollton  Manor.  fYcd- 
erick,  Md  The  present  past^ir.  Fatlier 
Joseph  F  Thornuic.  enjoys  the  respect 
and  friend.ship  of  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  beloved  priest.s  in  the  Western 
Hemi.sphere 

In  the  November  19.  1967,  issue  of  the 
Catholic  Review  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent and  informative  article  about  this 
historic  church,  and  Father  Thorning. 
written  by  Constance  Stapleton  which  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks,  as 
follows ; 

History  (>f  St.  Joseph's  Recounted:  Church 
Was   Btrii.T   ON   Carroll's  Land 

(By  Constance  Stapleton) 

BucKEYSTowN — To  some.  St  Joseph's-on- 
CarroUton  Manor   Is  a  contradiction. 

It  Is  the  only  placename  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Yet.  when  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  place  Its  name  In  his- 
tory. Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  vote  In 
Maryland 

Integrated  since  Its  Inception,  the  altar 
was  a  gift  of  a  Negro  parishioner.  John 
Belt.  The  magnificent  f>alntlng  uf  the  cru- 
cifixion above  was  a  gift  of  Emily  Harper,  a 
Protestant 

In  the  cemetery  to  the  rear,  gravestones 
bearing   the   names   of   distinguished   Mary- 


landers  stand  next  to  the  unmarked  graves 
of  Irish  laborers  from  the  C  &  O  Canal, 
victims   of   the   cholera   epidemic   of    1832. 

Land  for  St.  Joseph's— together  with  a 
contribution  to  stivt  building— was  donated 
by  Charles  Carroll.  Situated  nearly  at  the 
geographical  center  of  the  original  10.000  acre 
estate,  the  first  limestone  church  was  com- 
pleted in  1832  by  Father  Meleve.  a  Jesuit 
priest  of  Russian  birth.  It  then  faced  the 
Catoctln  Mountains  to  the  west. 

When  Father  C.affney  rebuilt  It  In  1861, 
preserving  much  of  the  original  stone,  Us 
length  became  the  present  width,  and  now 
faces  north  toward  F"rederlck.  Five  thousand 
of  the  S7.000  needed  for  the  new  buUdliK' 
was  donated  by  the  >;reat-granddaughter  uf 
Charles  drroll.  the  Marchioness  of  Welles- 
ley. 

Route  15.  as  It  winds  northward  from  the 
Virginia  hunt  country  toward  Frederick, 
trickles  down  Into  the  village  of  Buckeys- 
town. 

There,  proudly  standing  at  attention  for 
all  1 1  .see  is  the  marker  proclaiming  this  to 
be  CurroUlon.  patented  by  Chiu-les  and 
Diinlel  Carroll.  Mary  and  Elllnor.  in  1724 
Daniel  Carroll  \^as  brother  U)  John  Carro'.:. 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Baltimore 

Two  miles  west,  on  Manor  V'oods  Road 
Is  at  Jo.seph's-on-Carrollton  Manor  Securo 
In  Its  harbor  of  trees,  the  proud  stone  church 
with  Its  majestic  steeple  seems  to  be  from 
another  time.  One  .step  inside  the  rectory 
door  tells  you  dltlerenily. 

Its  unpretentious  exterior  belles  Its  Inner 
wealth.  Crowding  the  walls  are  citations  from 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Europe  Perched  on  tables  are  persona', 
photos  of  world  renowned  celebrities.  Neigh- 
bors <;n  the  mantel  are  pictures  of  Pope  John 
and  Charles  Carroll 

The  firm  handclasp  of  the  p.ostor  brinc- 
one  back  to  the  jiresent  The  Rev  Dr  Jo- 
seph F  Tliornlng.  known  as  the  "friend  ot 
presidents,  "  is  known  m  Frederick  County  as 
a  friend  to  all. 

This  Padre  of  the  Americas  has.  since 
1944.  'tiered  the  invocation  In  Congress  or. 
official  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
Holder  of  dei^rees  from  live  universities  in- 
cluding Oxford,  listed  by  IVio's  H7io  ,)s 
educator,  author,  lecturer.  Father  Thornin.: 
was  born  In  Milwaukee  in  1896  His  ta'.l 
energetic  frame  and  enthusiastic  response 
deny  his  71  \ears 

His  writing  and  merit  as  hlsUjrian  came 
into  prominence  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  when  as  sp>ecial  correspondent,  he  re- 
ported for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. 

His  capabilities  as  linguist  brought  ac- 
claim m  The  Netc  York  Timex  during  the 
Euchoristlc  Congre.ss  in  Budapest.  1938.  when 
he  made  simultaneous  translations  frora 
Latin  to  English. 

He  then  translated  the  series  of  articles 
Into  Hungarian,  German.  French  and  Span- 
ish. 

He  is  also  a  scholar  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
In  1947.  he  helped  with  translations  of  the 
Polyglot  Missal,  forerunner  of  today's  vernac- 
ular Mass  text. 

Author  of  the  best-selling  biography 
Miranda:  Wo'ld  Citi:cn.  and  numerous 
treatises  on  religion  and  social  Justice.  Father 
Thornlng  WTltes  book  relvews  for  Fordham 
University  and  Georgetown,  as  well  us  dis- 
cussing papal  encyclicals  on  radio  forums 
Elected  to  the  Gallery  of  Living  American 
Authors,  he  contributes  to  Catholic  Journals 
and  national  newspapers 

He  was  the  first  priest  to  be  appointed  bv 
the  White  House  to  serve  on  special  dipU  - 
matlc  missions  to  South  America,  Centra: 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  official  delegation 
to  the  presidential  Inauguration  In  Brazil. 
In  1931.  he  became  the  first  Jesuit  to  earn  a 
doctorate  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 
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Former  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at 
Georgetown  and  professor  of  Sociology  and 
Social  History  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
Emmltsburg,  this  amazing  priest  is  an  In- 
ternationally recognized  freedom  fighter. 

in  1956,  shortly  after  the  Hungarian  re- 
■.  ,,lt.  it  v.;!s  announced  Tito  would  visit  the 
f  .-s  Father  Thornlng.  believing  this  was  an 
affront  to  Cardinal  Steplnac  being  held  In  a 
Yugoslav  Jail,  contacted  92  of  96  Senators, 
asking  the  Invitation  be  withdrawn.  A  re- 
sulting speech  by  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing deploring  the  visit  evoked  such  protest 
that  Tito  remained  in  Belgrade. 

In  his  work  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  his  mis- 
sion churches  of  Urbana  and  Point  of  Rocks, 
Father  Thornlng  Is  assisted  by  Msgr,  Don  J. 
Reagan,  Catholic  University,  and  Joseph  F. 
Curran,  S.  J. 

Ihe  major  parish  money-maker  after  the 
r.)yalties  from  Father  Thorning's  books,  is 
the  parish  picnic  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
dav  of  July. 

F.ither  Thornlng  wa.s  recently  chosen  by 
•.iip  citizen.s  of  the  community  as  spokesmen 
m  their  battle  to  preserve  the  historic  values 
,'f  the  area  A  proposed  aluminum  plant  has 
optioned  1.400  acres  completely  surrounding 
the  church's  six  acres 

Former  pastors  include  the  Rt.  Rev  Mon- 
.signor  John  H.  Erkenrode.  Fr.  PhlUp  L.  Par- 
rell.  Fr.  William  M.  Canning.  Fr.  Michael  J. 
Fmnerty.  Fr.  Thaddeus  I,  Skrzynskl.  Fr.  J. 
r.ilbertHann.  Fr.  Joseph  L.  Weidenhan.  and 
Vr  John  Czyz. 

The  110  families  of  the  church  were  the 
first  parish  outside  metropolitan  Baltimore 
to  meet  its  quota  in  pledges  to  The  Cardinal's 
Campaign. 


SOKOL  in  the  United  States 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKl 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 
Mr.  HELSTOSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Czechs  and 
the  Slovaks  in  this  counti-y  established 
the     iihysical     education     organization 
called  SOKOL.  This  was  done  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1865.  and  the  aim  of  its  founders 
was  to  train  and  educate  the  Czechs  and 
the  Slovaks  in  this  country  in  the  spirit 
that  had  motivated  the  founders  of  the 
parent   organization   in   Prague   a   few 
vears  earlier.  In  particular  the  aims  and 
ideals   of    SOKOL's   founders,   both    in 
Prague  and  in  the  United  States,  were  to 
educate  the  Czech  and  Slovak  youth  in 
the  spirit  of  their  fighting  knights  and 
lieroes:   that  is  why  physical  education 
and  gymnastics  have  been  high  in  the 
educational  curriculum  of  SOKOL.  Their 
leaders  must  have  mastered  the  old  idea 
that  a  sound  mind  needs  a  healthy  phy- 
sique,   and   then   proceeded   to   develop 
their    program    in    gymnastics    accord- 
ingly. 

The  founding  of  the  first  SOKOL  in 
this  country  was  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  Czechoslovak  settlements  here.  As 
these  settlements  grew  and  developed 
into  large  communities,  in  cities  like  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland,  and  other  places, 
SOKOL  became  the  center  of  community 
activities.  At  first  it  was  something  like  a 
Boy  Scout  movement,  except  that 
SOKOL  enlisted  adults  as  well,  and  had 
its  special  program  of  gymnastic  train- 
ing for  both  men  and  women.  Then,  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  felt  that 
local  community  schools  in  which  Czech 
and  Slovak  youths  were  enrolled  for  the 
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purpose  of  learning  their  language  and 
something  of  their  ancestral  heritage 
could  be  brought  under  the  over-all  su- 
pervision of  SOKOL.  This  was  done  quite 
effectively  without  ever  losing  sight  of  its 
primary  aim  of  offering  gymnastic  train- 
ing to  all  members. 

SOKOL  was  and  still  remains  a  prin- 
cipal organization  among  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  that  keeps  alive  the  Czechoslo- 
vak national  ideals  here,  without  alienat- 
ing the  loyalty  of  Czechoslovak  youth 
for  their  adopted  country.  SOKOL's  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  are  widely 
publicized  in  the  annual  affairs  held  in 
many  communities,  and  SOKOL  festi- 
vals have  become  as  well  known  as  some 
Czechoslovak  national  holidays.  In  these 
festivals  the  big  events  consist  of  parad- 
ing and  gymnastics  by  highly  ti-ained 
and  well-drilled  youth  and  adults,  some- 
times by  the  thousands,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  one  being  that  which  was 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City  in  1936. 

I  wish  to  state  that  SOKOL  is  not  just 
another  organization  promoting  only 
physical  education  and  gymnastics, 
though  that  has  been  its  primary  objec- 
tive. It  aims  to  improve  men's  and  wom- 
en's whole  outlook  on  life  through  the 
training  and  development  of  their  physi- 
cal capabilities.  Its  coristructive  and  in- 
valuable services  to  Czechoslovak  com- 
munities here  deserve  commendation, 
and  I  personally  extend  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  SOKOL  orga- 
nization. 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  has  honored  the 
American  SOKOL's  by  issuing  a  special 
SOKOL  centennial  stamp  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  February  15,  1965. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
oldest  units  of  the  SOKOL  organization 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district,  in 
Little  Ferry,  where  it  has  a  fine  audi- 
torium which  is  used  very  extensively  to 
promote  the  goals  of  the  SOKOL  move- 
ment. 

The  Little  Ferry  organization  has  been 
in  existence  over  70  years,  and  it  still 
continues  to  instill  the  spirit  of  its  ob.iec- 
tives  into  our  community. 

The  SOKOL  has  a  heritage  which  they 
pass  on  to  the  younger  generation,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  not  fail  in 
their  endeavors  to  promote  the  ideals  for 
which  the  SOKOL  organization  was 
founded. 
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Philosophy  Leads  to  War,  Death 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANS.1S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 


Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  uni- 
versity students  across  the  counti-y  are 
seething  in  protest  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  it  is  encourasing  to  note  that 
there  are  others  who  have  not  forgotten 
their  debt  to  their  forebearers. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Sevick  said  that  her  son 
John  would  never  have  picketed  against 
the  war,  even  though  he  was  against 
war.  yet  John  Francis  Sevick  dropped 
out  of  school  to  fight  in  Vietnam  to  de- 
fend others'  rights  to  protest  that  war. 
He  died  defending  those  rights.  I  wish 


to  commend  the  courage  and  honor  the 
memory  of  John  Francis  Sevick  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

PHILOSOPHY    Leads   to   War.   Death 
(By  James  J.  Fisher  i 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Sevick  were  at  home 
yesterday  at  2746  North  Flfly-second  street, 
kan.'ns  City,  Kansas. 

They  read  the  cards  that  had  come  In  the 
morning  mail.  They  received  callers  and 
talked.  At  times,  their  eyes  would  nil.st  with 
tears,  but  thev  would  shake  their  heads  and 
go  on.  llsieninp:  to  the  visitors  and  talking 
about  their  fon.  lA.  John  Francis  Sevick,  25 
years  old.  who  was  killed  February  1  In  the 
"Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam,  when  mortar 
fragments  struck  him. 

CRY    A    l.nTLE 

•It's  hard."  said  Mrs.  Frances  Sevick.  "We 
crv  a  little  and  then  we  think  of  some  of  the 
iunnv  things  that  John  did  and  we  laugh. 
But.  "even  when  we're  laughing  about  the 
memories,  we  Eilll  know  he's  never  coming 
home  again  the  way  we  remember  him.  bo 
skinnv  and  so  full  of  life." 

Thfit  is  the  way  It  was  at  the  Sevick  home 
yesterday — a  time  for  memories,  a  time  both 
bitter  and  sweet. 

And  It  was  that  way  at  <  iher  Greater 
Kansas  Cltv  homes  where  the  bodies  of 
voung  men  named  McTecr,  Smith  and  Jack- 
son \vo\ild  soon  be  arriving  irom  Vietnam 
to  be  burled.  The  men  v.erc  among  the 
almo.st  700  Americans  killed  In  the  last  week 
of  lighting. 

On  the  Sevlcks-  coffee  table  was  a  card 
from  Mr  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  par- 
ents of  Lt.  Kenneth  Smith,  6819  Leavenworth 
road,  Kansas  City.  Kan.sa.=  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Lieu- 
tenant Sevick.  was  killed  by  mortar  frag- 
ments January  28.  Sevick  and  Smith  had 
been  acquainted  and  had  played  basketball 

together. 

no  one  alone 

Tt  seems  like  everyone  who  has  lost  a 
boy  wants  you  to  know  you  are  not  alone." 
said  Mrs.  Sevick. 

Yet,  with  Lieutenant  Sevick.  there  was  a 
dilTcrence. 

His  parents  recall  that  although  their  son 
had  been  a  slender  boy.  he  had  also  been 
smart  and  bullheaded— bullheaded  enough  to 
'^tuff  lus  football  pants  with  stones  in  order 
t(j  make  the  70-pound  football  team  at 
Christ  the  King  Catholic  elementary  school. 
At  the  time,  he  weighed  60  pounds. 

•John  made  excellent  grades."  said  Sevick. 
who  is  a  combustion  engineer  at  Owens- 
Ccrning  FiborElas  corporation.  'He  ;.l.'=.o 
made  the  all-citv  teams  In  football  and  bas- 
ketball worked  summers,  and  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  Catholic  university  in  Washington. 
He  wa.s  just  a  regular,  bright  kid  with  a  lot  of 
spunk." 

At  C  v..  John  majored  in  philosophy— 
both  the  traditional  offerings  of  Descartes. 
SDlnoza  and  Kant,  and  the  new  philosophy 
of  Tellhardde  Chardin  and  other  revolution- 
ary tninkers,  whose  work  propelled  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  into  a  re-asse.ssment 
That  burst  forth  as  the  Second  Vatican  cov.ii- 
cil  the  ecumenical  movement  within  tne 
church. 

PHI    BETA    KAPPA 

The  youth  graduated  Pni  Beta  Kappa  in 
1964  and  did  graduate  work  in  philosophy 
-t  the  Universitv  of  Kansas  until  mid-1965. 

•He'd  talk  about  the  students  he  knew— 
mostlv  philosophy  students."  Mrs.  Sevick  le- 
called'.  "Many  of  these  boys  were  completely 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

••John  would  listen  and  arerue  with  Them 
•md  although  he  knew  war  was  bad.  he  de- 
cided that  It  was  his  duty  to  sen-e  his  coun- 
try He  dropped  cut  of  school  with  just  six 
hours  to  do  on  his  master's  degree  and  en- 
listed." 
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An   Monors  man   in   basic   training.   Sevlck 

was  commislsoned  In  1966 

He  would  come  home  on  lea\e 

■  We'd  ari?ue  with  him.'  the  elder  Se\lck 
■i.ild  Wf  dldn  t  want  him  to  i{o  to  Vietnam 
A'ul  then,  he'd  tirijue  back,  even  get  out  the 
works  of  those  philosophers,  not  a  word  of 
which  I  uiidersuind.  to  tell  us  why  he  was 
going.  " 

I  gxiess  he  could  have  grown  a  beard  and 
picketed.  '  said  Mrs  Sevlok  "But  I  knew  he 
never  would  ha\e  He  believed  In  what  he 
w;us  doing  " 


Suggested  Travel  Plant  for  Modern  Day 
Marie  Antoinettes — And  It*  Possible 
for  $10  a  Day 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

IF    PENN.SYLV\NIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ffbruary  19.  1968 

Mr  NIX  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  7, 
the  Washington  Post  pubhshed  a  ino.st 
provocaCiv.e  article  entitled  "Jet  Setters 
Take  Off  on  Travel  Ban  '  Thus  article  re- 
ported on  an  interview  with  several  la- 
dies— or  'jet  setters."  whichever  they 
prefer — and  their  reactions  to  proposed 
travel  taxes. 

OffennK  no  pretensions  of  being  a  his- 
torian. I  must  confess  an  inability,  when 
reading  this  article,  to  resist  an  analogy 
to  18th  century  FYance  .\nd  .speciOcally 
to  the  charming  Marie  Antoinette  Re- 
portedly, upon  being  informed  that  the 
country  people  had  no  bread,  she  re- 
plied 'Let  them  eat  cake." 

While  not  questioning  the  right  of 
these  ladles  to  express  their  opinions  and 
reactions  to  the  travel  tax  nor  their  right 
to  travel,  one  is  struck  by  the  caliber  of 
their  remark.^  Their  remarks  sound  like 
a  modem  dav  version  of  "Let  them  eat 
cake  " 

To  .".ot»"  but  a  few  of  the  comments; 

One  said 

There's  nothing  to  see  m  this  country 
Its  all  the  same,  except  for  a  few  big  cities. 
Its  all  little  towns  with  front  porches 

She  continued — 

He  s  not  ^olng  to  curtail  me  one  bit  Or 
b?et  me  to  stop  drinking  French  wme.  either. 
I  tried  to  drink  .\mencan  wine  and  I  can't. 

Another  said: 

My  passion  Is  travel  I'd  rather  do  that 
than  invthlng  else  How  do  you  know  what 
;s  going  to  be  taken  away  from  you  next? 

One.  preparing  to  leave  for  Palm 
Beach,  noted 

It's  not  that  I'm  afraid  of  going  abroad, 
'oecause   that's   not   where   the   war  Is 

Still  another  said: 

I  couid  do  what  I  did  during  the  last 
war — go  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  play 

golf. 

Finally,  one  queried. 

Where  can  you  go  for  SlO  a  day'' 

Well,  for  these  ladies.  I  might  suggest 
some  alternative  travel  plans — and  be- 
lieve me,  this  Itinerary  not  only  includes 
little  towns,  with  little  houses  and  little 
front  porches. 

First.  I  might  suggest  a  visit  with  some 
of  the  36  million  Americans  trapped  m 
urban  and   rural  slums — living  in  sub- 
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standard,  dilapidated,  and  overcrowded 
housing.  They  do  not  believe  that  this 
country  Is  "all  the  same  "  Nor  do  they. 
livint,'  in  an  environment  of  rats,  refuse, 
and  neglect,  believe  that  all  Americans 
iiave  little    "front  porches  ' 

Alternatively  trips  might  be  arranged 
to  the  homes  of  some  of  the  almost  8  mil- 
lion .\merican  citizens  depending  on 
public  assistance  for  elemental  needs; 
the  3  5  million  children  whose  parents 
cannot  support  them :  or  the  one-third  of 
adult  men  in  ghetto  areas  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  cannot  provide  decent  sup- 
port for  their  families. 

In  those  same  neighborhoods  they 
might  talk  with  .some  of  the  iwor.  iion- 
whiie  Americans  whose  chances  are  that 
they  will  die  7  years  .sooner  than  the 
average  American  because  of  lack  of  ade- 
quate health  facilities. 

And  the  shops  m  these  neighborhoods 
are  'quaint"— circa.  'Robber  Barton' 
era  They  will  find  markups  on  goods  are 
pxtremely  hii,'h,  usually  over  100  percent 
Or  they  miyht  iu.>t  visit  with  a  .slum 
family  and  wait  lor  the  door-to-door 
salesman  to  come  knockiiie  on  the  door, 
offering  tho.se  buy-today,  pay-tomor- 
!ow  "  bargains 

But  such  a  trip  need  not  be  totally 
depressing.  In  those  same  neighborhoods 
they  might  meet  some  of  the  4  million 
older  .Americans  that  have  received  hos- 
pital treatment  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram; some  of  the  JOO oOO  expectant 
mothers  and  their  infants  that  have  re- 
ceived special  medical  care  in  .54  low- 
income  areas;  the  2  million  children  that 
have  been  reached  through  Headstart; 
the  1.2  million  young  .Americans  that 
have  benefited  from  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps;  the  109.000  young  men  and 
'.vomen  that  have  completed  Job  Corps 
training;  or  the  18  5  million  cliildren  now 
receiving  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  day 
through  the  school  lunch  program. 

Yes.  ladles,  there  are  .some  things  to 
see  in  America  Re.servations  are  no 
problem  since  the  lanne  of  choices  is 
q'Oite  broad — New  York  or  Ixts  Angeles, 
Boston  or  Detroit.  St.  Louis  nr  Chicaeo 
-And  believe  it  or  not.  it  can  be  .seen  tor 
less  than  $10  a  day 

So  that  my  colleaKues  mu'ht  read  thi.s 
interesting  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  I  include  it  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows; 

I  Prom   the   Washington    Post.    Feb.   7.    1968)   . 

■'Jet  Setters  •  Take  Oft  .>n  Th.^vel  Ba.v 
I  By  Judith  Martin) 

Not  all  of  Washington's  Jet  setters  work 
for  the  Government  Therefore,  they're  not 
all  exempt  from  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed travel  taxes  on  'he  srrounds  that  going 
abroad,  when  you  re  a  Senator  or  a  Cabinet 
minister,  la  United  States  Government  busi- 
ness. 

So  they  don't  mind  saying  how  they  feel 
about  attempts  to  curb  .Americans'  foreign 
travel  with  a  5  per  cent  tax  ..n  f.ires  .ind  a 
tax  on  persona;  expenditures  abroad  over  $10 
There's  nothing  to  see  In  this  country." 
?ald  Mrs.  Robert  McCormlck.  "It's  all  the 
s.tme.  except  for  a  few  big  cities  Ifs  all 
little  towns  wltti  front  porches, 

Oon't  ask  me  .tbout  that  man  It's  too 
r*lul  If  he'd  bring  one  division  back  from 
Germany.  It  would  pay  more  than  enough 

He's  not  going  to  curtail  me  one  bit.  Or 
?et  me  to  stop  drinking  French  wine,  either. 
I  "ried  to  drink  American  wine,  and  X  can't." 
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Mrs  McCormlck.  whose  daughter  lives  in 
England,  goes  abroad  "two  or  four  times  a 
year. 

My  hotels  never  send  me  bills  until  I  get 
home,  anyway."  .she  said,  so  I'm  not  spend- 
ing money  there  If  worse  came  to  worst,  I 
could  stay  with  my  daviRhtor  " 

Rot-e  saul  Zalie.s  spends  about  half  thn 
year  traveling.  She  .says  .'^he's  not  going  to 
worry  abtnu  it  yet.  but  added  that  It's  just 
alxiut  crushed  me 

My  passion  Is  travel.  Id  rather  do  that 
than  anything  else.  How  do  you  know  what  s 
»;oing  to  be  taken  away  Irom  you  next?" 

I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  it  now.  Mv 
compass  IS  set  lor  South  America,  which  u 
just  lu.-kv,  because  it  doesn't  count.  I  ni 
going  to  Easter  Island  for  Easter.  I'll  worry 
when  June  rolls  around.  I'm  planning  to  go 
to  Scotland  in  June,  luid  to  Kashmir.  I"!!  be 
very  much  tempted  to  go  anyway." 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gardner  Sr.  said  It  wouldn't 
.trfect  her  momentarily  ;is  It  would  'people 
who  have  saved,  niat's  why  I  think  the  whole 
thing  is  so  wrong. 

"But  if  we're  In  terrlby  bad  trouble.  I 
wouldn't  go  whipping  abroad."  She  has  no 
plans  now.  but  if  she  does  go  It  will  be  to 
England  lor  two  or  three  weeks  In  the  sum- 
mer. 

It's  not  that  I'm  afraid  of  going  abroad. 
i>ecause  lii.it's  not  where  the  war  Is,"  she 
said    (She  left  for  Palm  Beach  last  night.) 

Mrs  Morris  Cafrltz  said  It  wouldn't  affect 
her  because  I  never  really  go  anywhere  any- 
way. If  I  go  to  Europe  for  two  weeks,  that's 
not  worth  talking  about. 

"I'm  not  particularly  travel  minded.  My 
life  Is  here    Washington,  that's  my  life. 

"I  could  do  what  I  did  during  the  last 
war— go  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  and  play 
golf." 

Mrs.  Jack  Valentl.  wife  of  the  director  of 
the  Motion  Picture  .Association.  Is  relieved. 

It  suits  me  Kne.  "  she  said.  "I  like  a  little 
bit  oi  traveling,  but  it  .sometimes  gets  too 
much  for  me.  I  like  to  keep  It  down  to  a  week 
at  a  time.  This  win  help  me  out." 

Nevertheless,  .she  plans  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  England  next  month  for  a  film 
command  performance.  It  will  be  her  tirst 
chance  to  meet  the  Queen. 

"Where  can  you  go  for  $10  a  day?"  asked 
Mrs.  Sidney  Zlotnlck.  "If  you  can't  have  the 
comfort  and  luxury  you  have  at  home,  why 
go?  If  I  know  my  husband,  he  ain't  about 
to  share  a  W  C.  ■with  anybody." 

If  the  t;ix  Is  rejected  by  Congress,  the  Zlot- 

nlcks  will  go  to  North  Africa  for  the  summer. 

If  It  is  passed,  they  will  go  to  South  America. 

South  .America  Is  nice  and  cool."  said  Mrs. 

Zlotnlck      111  go  Uttln  this  summer." 

Then  she  thought  about  her  feelings  and 
added.  "I  suppose  there's  a  little  patriotism 
in  there,  too." 


San   Jo$e  City   Manager  A.   P.  Hamann 
Retires  From  City  Service 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALimRNIA 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
LTowth  records  of  the  post-World  War 
II  era  has  been  the  development  of 
the  .San  Jo.se  metroiwhtan  area  and  es- 
pecially the  city  of  San  Jose  itself.  Tlierc 
is  no  question  but  that  the  significant 
progress  in  keeping  up  with  the  mush- 
rooming population— in  facilities,  in 
.services,  in  rational  and  broadminded 
planning  effort,s — has  been  in  large  part 
due   to    the   hardheaded   devotion   and 
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talent  of  our  city  manager.  A.  P.  "Dutch" 
Hamann. 

Dutch  Hamann  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement from  17  years  of  public  service 
to  the  city  and  peoi^le  of  San  Jo.se.  We 
are  .--orry  to  see  him  «o — we  know  his 
value  and  he  will  be  sjiely  missed.  But 
more  than  this  we  are  ur.ileful  for  those 
17  years  he  did  stiugKle.  and  so  success- 
tally,  with  our  growing  pains.  I  want  to 
add  my  f)wn  words  of  sincere  tribute  and 
thanks,  therefore,  to  the  editorial  words 
of  the  San  Jo.se  Mercury  of  last  Fiiday, 
February  9.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  this  edit:3rial  m  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Seventfen    'Years   op  Service 

San  Jose's  veteran  city  manager.  A,  P. 
I  Dutch)  Hamann,  will  be  an  exceedingly  dlf- 
t'.culty  man  to  replace  when  he  retires  to 
private  life  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  decision  is  his,  and  lie  has  indicated 
;hat  it  is  irrevocable.  It  wovild  take  some- 
thing of  a  municipal  crisis  to  cause  him  to 
change  his  mind,  probably;  Hamann  Is  that 
kind  of  man. 

Indeed,  only  his  overriding  devotion  to 
duty  has  kept  him  on  the  Job  this  long;  17 
years  Is  a  veritable  lifetime  in  the  city  man- 
.iger  trade,  where  the  tensions  between  pub- 
lic and  private  Interests  are  constantly 
tocused  on  the  man  In  the  middle — the 
manager. 

"Dutch"  Hamann's  17  years  as  city  man- 
.iger  iiave  encompassed  a  period  of  almost 
unbelievable  growth  for  San  Jose.  The  city 
numbered  barely  95.000  residents  In  1950 
when  Hamann  took  his  oath  of  office;  today 
Tlie  city's  population  is  in  excess  of  400,000. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  run  at  top  speed  Just  to  stand  still. 

But  It  is  to  Hamann's  great  credit  that 
."san  Jose  lias  not  Just  stood  still.  It  has  made 
measurable  and  signilicant  progress  in  the 
past  17  years. 

Police  and  lire  protection  have  been  ex- 
tended rapidly  and  expertly  to  keep  pace  with 
the  population  growth;  major  streets  and 
expressways  are  constanly  in  a  process  of  up- 
grading and  extension. 

The  city  Is  involved  In  a  massive  sewage 
treatment  program,  and  Municipal  Airport 
has  been  developed  into  the  third  major  air 
terminal  in  the  Bay  Area.  It,  as  everything 
else  about  tlie  city,  is  still  growing. 

Under  Hamann's  administration,  the  city 
has  made  significant  strides  In  developing 
neighborhood  parks,  a  top-notch  recreation 
program  and,  in  recent  years,  an  activities 
program  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  city's 
senior  citizens  as  well.  The  St.  James  Com- 
munity Center  in  downtown  San  Jose,  for 
example,  will  open  later  this  month. 

The  Park  Center  urban  redevelopment 
project  is  approaching  the  construction  stage, 
and  the  city's  own  contributions  to  a  down- 
t  >wn  cultural  center  are  well  on  the  way  to 
realization.  The  new  main  library,  across 
Irom  Civic  Auditorium,  is  already  under 
construction. 

All  of  this  was  planned  and  forwarded 
under  the  administration  of  City  Manager 
-A   P    1  Dutch  I   Hamann. 

As  impressive  as  the  record  is.  no  one 
should  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  all  of 
San  Jose's  problems  have  been  solved.  They 
liave  not.  as  "Dutch"  Hamann  would  be  the 
hrst  to  point  out. 

The  city  will  continue  to  grow,  perhaps  as 
explosively  as  it  has  in  the  past  1'7  years:  no 
ine  can  say  for  sure.  Certainly  the  growth 
will  be  steady  and  significant.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  necessary  to  run  at  top  speed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  community's  needs. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
City  Council  search  diligently  and  wide  for 
Hamann's  successor.  He  will  have  to  be  a  man 
of    impressive   credentials   If   the   city   Is   to 
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make  the  most  of  the  base  for  future  growth 
laid  down  in  the  Hamann  years. 

The  new  manager  should  be  a  man  of 
vision  and  of  considerable  experience  in  pub- 
lic administration.  He  must  be  able  to  work 
witii  people,  and  he  must  be  a  man  who 
knows  how  and  when  to  say  "no." 

The  Job  pays  $35,000  a  year.  It  demands  at 
least  that  much  from  any  man  who  tackles 
it.  The  Council  owes  it  to  the  people  of  San 
Jose — and  to  "Dutch"  Hamann,  for  that  mat- 
ter— to  ensure  that  Hamann's  successor  Is  the 
best  possible  public  administrator  that  can 
be  hired. 


Legal  Aspects  of  Forgery  in  Art 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flor- 
ence Perlow  Shientatj,  my  constituent 
and  friend,  is  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
former  judge. 

She  has  examined  the  legal  problems 
of  art  forgeries  in  an  intriguing  article 
intitled  "Some  Legal  Aspects  of  Art  and 
Fake  Art"  in  the  winter,  1968  issue  of  the 
Women  Lawyers  Journal. 

My  colleagues  whose  tastes  Include  ar- 
tistic matters,  will  be  interested  in  this 
article,  which  I  commend  to  them,  as 
follows: 

Some  Legal  Aspects  of  Art  and  Fake  Art 
(By  Florence  Perlow  Shientiig) 

Art  Is  big  business.  Not  alone  because  the 
■Wail  Street  Journal  said  so  In  a  lead  article 
on  January  3,  1967,  not  alone  because  In  1967 
large  corporations  organized  a  "Business 
Committee  for  the  Arts",  to  provide  expert 
counselling  service  for  corporate  programs 
relating  to  the  arts,  headed  by  David  Rocke- 
feller, who  has  collected  500  paintings  and 
sculptures  for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
headquarters:  not  only  because  more  living 
artists  and  their  coterie  of  dealers  have  be- 
come millionaires  as  never  before  in  history; 
not  alone  because  auction  sales  and  news 
Items  have  excited  public  attention  to  astro- 
nomical Increases  in  art  prices,  If  not  in 
value,  but  art  Is  big  business  because  art  is  in 
great  demand,  everybody  wants  art  and  buys 
art,  and  for  a  variety  of  good  reasons.  Art  Is 
an  exciting  commodity.  Possession  entitles 
the  old  rich  and  the  new  rich  to  fame  and 
visual  proof  of  their  success  in  business  and 
provides  tax  benefits  to  boot.  Hard-headed 
businessmen  of  quickly  acquired  wealth, 
such  as  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Andrew  Mellon,  Henry  Frlck 
and  Samuel  Kress  were  the  first  of  the  obses- 
sive United  States  collectors.  Art  allows  the 
collector  of  more  limited  means  satisfaction 
of  his  Inner  drive  for  accumulating,  and  oc- 
casionally the  thrill  of  a  bonanza.  Art  brings 
aesthetic  gratification  to  the  senses,  or  cul- 
tural satisfaction  to  the  mind,  or  entry  into 
the  stream  of  the  civilizing  forces  of  world 
culture  or  a  combination  thereof. 

Unlike  other  valuable  commodities  such  as 
oil,  diamonds  and  gold,  the  supply  of  genuine 
works  of  fine  art  Is  limited  The  diminished 
supply  is  partly  due  to  the  ever-greater  fi- 
nancial resources  of  museums,  whose  acquisi- 
tions thereafter  rarely  return  to  the  market 
for  sale.  Prices  for  certain  artists  or  periods 
fluctuate  with  the  fa.shion.  Painters  of  the 
Barblzon  School,  the  early  19th  Century  and 
English  Victorians  are  currently  not  In  vogue. 
French  Impressionists,  Italian  Renaissance 
and  Dutch  masterpieces  are  bringing  astro- 
nomical prices.  For  example,  a  100-year  old 
Monet,  "La  Terrasse  a  Sainte  Adresse",  pur- 
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chased  by  Dr.  Pitcairn  m  1926  lor  $11,000, 
realized  $1,400,000  at  a  sale  in  Christies'  in 
December,  1967.  Monet  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
paid  $80  for  this  work,  now  on  exhibit  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  "Ginevra" 
by  da  Vinci  was  purchased  by  the  National 
d.illery  of  Art  lor  .i  reputed  $2  000.000  in 
1966.  The  Aristotle  Rembrandt  was  bought 
for  $2,300,000  by  the  Metropolil.in  Museum 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  19'24  Dr.  \V  H  Valen- 
tiner  testified  in  Ycus-^oupojJ  i.  Widtnicr  (246 
N.Y,  174)  that  he  bought  a  Uembr.mdl  at  a 
New  York  auction  lor  $500  and  l;ie  next  year 
sold  it  lor  $75,000.  In  1966  the  New  York 
rimes  and  Life  niagaiUne  published  illus- 
trated stories  about  two  p.ilntings  purchased 
20  years  ago  by  an  art-lovnig  New  York  l.iw- 
yer  for  $400,  which  have  been  authenticated 
as  Dilrers  worth  $3,000,000. 

Some  art  dealers  employ  methods  like  their 
counterparts  In  big  business  They  are  Inter- 
national, with  branch  offlces  in  several  capi- 
t;ils,  retain  lawyers  and  acrountants  on  an 
annual  basis  arid  are  tax  oriented,  even  to 
the  point  of  donating  to  museums  or  found- 
ing them.  A  few  business  corporations  have 
admitted  to  planting  "bugging"  devices  in 
competitors'  plants  to  spy  on  their  busine.ss 
secrets,  and  so  lias  at  least  one  well-known 
art  dealer.  In  the  trial  People  ?  .  .'o'(7!  liroady 
in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York 
County  in  1955  for  illegally  tapping  tele- 
phone wires,  there  was  the  surprising  revela- 
tion that  a  highly  regarded  New  York  art 
gallery  hired  Broady's  telephone  tapping 
services  to  spy  on  it,s  competitors  In  1954 
the  Frick  Collection  had  purchased  a  Van 
Eyck  painting  from  the  Knoedler  Galleries 
and  Dr.  Rudolph  Heinemann,  Jointly,  for 
$750,000  Their  telephone  conversations  re- 
lating to  this  sale  had  been  Illegally  tapped 
by  Broady  and  the  tapes  were  delivered  to 
their  competitor  who  paid  $125.  in  cash  week- 
ly for  the  Illicit  tapes.  The  stakes  are  high, 
and  so  are  the  risks! 

With  stakes  so  high,  many  forgeries  of 
well-known,  marketable  artists  find  their 
way  into  private  collections  and  museums. 
The  an  world  uses  the  term  "forgery"  In  Its 
popular  rather  than  legal  meaning.  Techni- 
cally, forcery  relates  to  a  writing  or  .signa- 
ture; perhaps  "faking"  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate term.  Forging  and  faking  of  works  of 
art  Is  widespread  and  intercontinental  There 
rire  fakes  by  copying  entire  works  of  well- 
known  artists,  or  by  palntInK  objects  or 
elements  typical  of  an  artlEt  and  rearrang- 
ing them,  or  in  sculpture  by  making  casts 
beyond  the  authorized  number,  usually  six. 
Tlien  there  are  fakes  by  fictitious  attribu- 
tions, histories  and  provenances,  A  painting 
falsely  attributed  may  have  been  painted  in 
good  faith,  a  genuine  work  of  its  period.  The 
tittering  of  that  work  with  the  attribution 
or  added  signature  of  a  well-known  artist 
is  the  more  widespread  vice,  and  according 
to  experts,  the  more  readily  detected.  Lloyd 
Goodrich,  Director  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  York  City,  has  said 
that  he  know  about  600  forgeries  of  Wln- 
.<;;ow  Homer:  that  Albert  Ryder  and  Ralph 
Blakelock  were  so  extensively  forged  that  the 
fakes  out-number  the  genuine  about  five  and 
three  to  one.  re-'ipecti\ely.  and  that  the  vic- 
tims are  not  only  inexperienced  buyers,  but 
leading  collectors,  dealers  and  museum.s. 

Generally,  important  museums  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  spurious  works 
of  art  imposed  upon  them.  Museums  can 
insist  on  provenance  and  ritrid  examination. 
But  even  their  experts  have  been  looled. 
Harnett  Hollander,  an  associate  in  London.  Is 
a  noted  international  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished author,  and  in  his  book.  "The  Law 
of  International  Art"  he  traces  the  works 
into  several  museums  of  an  Italian  stone 
cutter.  Alceo  Dossena  from  Cremona,  who 
Imitated  ancient  Greek  to  Renaissance  sculp- 
tures in  the  1920's.  Dossena  never  copied,  he 
worked  "in  the  manner  of  ".  and  his  works 
in  stone,  marble,  and  wood  ■were  of  great 
merit  and  were  sold  by  two  confederates  who 
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Invented  artrlbutlnns  and  provenances  Mr 
Hollander  says  .;mong  the  sales  or  near-sales 
by  this  syndicate  to  Amenc.m  museums  were 
a  sarcophagus  as  the  work  of  Mino  di  Fiesole 
for  IICMJOOO  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Pme 
Arts;  to  the  M^tropniitan  Museum  of  Art.  a 
Grecian  fem.iie  st.itu",  never  put  on  exhibi- 
tion; to  the  Cleveland  Mu.^eum  of  ftne  Arts 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  "Plsano"  In  1325 
for  818  000  (Which  was  reimbursed  to  the 
Museum  by  the  dealers  from  whom  It  was 
acquired  I  and  the  Prlclc  Collection  declined 
to  purchase  a  statue  after  Investigation. 

In  De.ember  1967.  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  New  York  disclosed  It  had  been 
duped  for  forty  years  in  exhibiting  a  15- 
Inch  high  •ancient  Greek'  horse,  consid- 
ered to  be  the  quintessence  of  the  ancient 
Greek  spirit  and  reproduced  in  every  book 
on  Greek  art  This  horse,  acquired  from  a 
deiler  on  February  16.  1;123  in  Pans,  was 
supposed  to  date  from  470  B  C  The  horse 
had  be«n  withdrawn  from  exlubitlon  in 
1961  when  J  i-eph  Noble  of  the  Museum  first 
suspected  the  fake  on  seeing  a  line  down 
the  horse's  nose  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
":ie  else  had  noticed  before  This  was  some 
evidence  that  the  horse  was  cast  In  a  pro- 
cess that  did  not  exist  before  the  14th  Cen- 
tury. TheM.  was  additional  visual  evidence 
of  faJce,  iuab  as  holes  In  the  horse's  head 
for  a  brid.e  and  other  equipment,  but  the 
clincher  was  a  gamma  ray  sh^tdowgraph 
showing  an  interior  sand  core,  iron  wire  and 
iron  points  No  provenance  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Museum  for  this  fake  since 
presumibly  i:  had  been  found  In  the  Greek 
countryside  around  the  date  of  the  purchase 
Is  it  poss;b:e  that  this  fake  Greek  horse 
was  m.de  by  the  same  Alceo  Dossena  who 
exoe.led  In  this  kind  of  ar-  and  whose  fakes 
reacned  so  many  museums  in  the  1920's? 

European  museums,  too.  despite  staffs  of 
experts  have  often  been  duped  For  example 
the  London  National  Gallery  in  1955  ad- 
mitted It  had  a  r..ke  Vlr-in  and  Child  with 
An,;e;  by  "Francesco  Prancla".  also  a  bust 
of  Julius  Caesar  In  that  Museum  was  found 
to  t>f  a  :-ike  The  Boymans  Museum  In  Rot- 
terdam bought  Christ  at  Emmaus  bv  "Ver- 
rneer''^for  «174  000  The  Berlin  Museum  in 
1909  bought  a  .)ust  of  colored  wax  of  Flora 
by  'Leonardo  da  Vlnci"  for  «40  000-  the 
Louvre  bought  a  fake  "guld  T.ara"  by  Salta- 
pharnes  of  the  3rd  Century  B  C. 

Occasionally,  a  museum  cura:or  vigorous- 
ly deiends  his  opinion  and  refuses  to  believe 
evidence  he  was  duped    .\iter  Wilhelm  Bode 
of  the  Berlin  Museum  a.-quired  the  alleged 
Flora   by   da   Vinci,   the   son   of   the  sculptor 
who   made    the   fake   came    forward   with    a 
photograph  of  himself  and  the  statue    Pages 
from  the  London  Times  were  attached  to  the 
base,  a  hole  was  cut  :n  the  bust  with  a  hot 
wire,    and   a    Victorian   quiit    was    found    as 
stuffing  in  the  core,  but  Bode  was  not  con- 
vinced  until   the   wax   was   found   not    to  be 
bees.vax     the    medium    of    da    Vinci's    time 
Ihere  Was  resistance,  too,  to  the  disclosures 
of  the  fake  Vermeers,  until   Hans  Van  Mee- 
geren,    in    J  ill    for    having    traded    wUh    -he 
enemy      Field     Marshal     Hermann     Goerlng 
wno    in    1943    purchased    a    Van    Mee«eren 
Venneer    for    1495.000 1     reproduced    a    Ver- 
meer  :rom  materials  supplied  to  him  In  Jail 
Hofstede  de  Groot  expertised  a  forged  Franz 
Hals  and  -taked  his  reputation   thereon    So 
too.  the  Louvre  defended   its  "Tiara',  until 
the   maker,    one   Rouchomowskv,    took   gold 
metal   and   produced   another   ancient   work 
of  art    He  was  never  prosecuted. 

Because  of  the  high  stakes,  traffickers  In 
art  frauds  are  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of 
detection,  and  unfortun,itelv,  successful 
prosecution  against  members  of  such  rings 
have  been  rare.  In  the  Unir^  3tat,a  criminal 
sanctions  have  rarely  been  imposed  Forgery 
of  art  as  such  is  not  a  distinct,  separate 
crime  in  the  Federal  statutes  nor  In  State 
penal  codes.  Prosecution  In  the  Federal 
Courts  may  be  under  the  mail  fraud  statutes. 


In  the  State  courts  for  larceny  by  false  pre- 
tenses or  fraud 

There  Is  a  prndlng  Indictment  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  against  a  ring  charged 
to  have  flooded  the  market  with  f,ikp  Jack.son 
Pollacks.  Franz  Klines  and  other  Ainerlcan 
artists.  Prosecution  of  art  frauds  presents 
problems.  There  is  not  much  sympathy  for 
the  victim  beraa^e  the  average  man  regards 
it  as  ridiculous  for  the  victim  to  have  paid 
Inflated  sums:  tliere  is  more  svnipathy  for 
the  artist,  ii<5t  there  to  benetll  Often  the 
victim  IS  loatlie  to  co-operate  in  a  prosecu- 
tion, since  by  doing  so  he  labels  himself  as 
a  dupe  and  his  work  of  art  as  worthless  for 
resale  or  gift  Moreover,  the  free  Interstate  or 
mternation.il  movement  of  art  objects  pose 
Jiirlsdutional  problems  In  a  criminal  case 
the  Government  has  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing every  element  of  the  crime  bevond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Expert  testimony  in  the  art 
field  is  often  contradictory  Moreover,  art 
experts  are  loathe  to  give  disparaging  and 
forthright  opinions  lor  fear  of  being  there- 
after subjected  to  a  law  suit  for  slander  of 
property. 

Sensitive  to  outraged  public  feeling  against 
wide-spread  faking  of  works  of  art.  the  At- 
torney General  of  New  York.  Louis  Lefkowltz. 
held    heannKs   resulting   m    1966    legislation 
'  Oeiier.il   Business   Law,   Sees.   '220.   et   seq  i 
The  law  covers  the  artist's  rights  in  respect 
of  his  dealer  and  to  unauthorized  reproduc- 
tion   (droit   moral  1.  The  New   York   law  also 
seeks  to  protect  the  purchaser  and  provides 
that    a    written    agreement,    ulentuvlng   the 
work  of  fine  art  with  a  certain  authorship. 
Is  deemed  an  express  warranty  of  Its  genuine- 
ness, unless  a  contrary  intention  Is  expressed 
md  conspicuously  stated  on  the  face  of  the 
writing.   It   :s   true  that  the  Uniform  Com- 
cerclal  Code  ibi    §2-313,1)  (a)   covers  works 
of  art  and  in  providing  that  any  afflrmatlon 
of  fact  made  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  creates 
■in  express  warranty,  suit  could  be  predicted 
on    the    Uniform    Commercial    Code     V/hlle 
some    maintain    that    the    New    York   law    is 
really  a  duplication,  nonetheless.  New  York  Is 
in  the  forefront  In  moving  toward  codlfled 
protection   of   the   artist    and    of    the    buyer 
Although  the  New  York  laws  will  Ije  corrected 
and  amended  In  the  1968  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  leadership  of  New  York  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  himself  a  noted  art  col- 
lector, lecturer  and  connoisseur,  his  Attorney 
General    and    the    Legislature,    to    spell    out 
penal  and  protective  legislation  In  this  field 
Is  commendable. 

To  encourage  :irt  experts  to  give  opinions 
for  would-be  buyers,  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  others,  the  proposed  New- 
York  legislation  provides  that  a  disparaging 
statement  as  to  a  work  of  fine  art  offered 
for  sale  is  presumed  to  be  made  m  good  faith 
and  without  malice,  though  f.Use,  if  made  to 
a  private  party,  thus  granting  a  qualified 
privilege.  If  niiide  to  a  governmental  agency 
or  in  a  trial  or  if  made  by  a  museum,  uni- 
versity or  its  employees,  there  would  be  abso- 
lute privilege  even  if  malice  exists.  While  the 
purpose  is  to  give  experts  new  freedom  to 
disparage,  the  principles  of  this  legislation 
are  already  embodied  In  the  common  law. 
and  some  claim  It  is  not  necessary. 

The  body  of  law  that  now  exists  protects 
the  authenticlst.  but  the  new  New  York 
legislation  will  codify  the  principles.  To 
review  the  pre.sent  law:  few  recorded  cases 
deal  specifically  with  works  of  art  and  slan- 
der of  property,  but  the  cases  as  to  opinion 
given  in  mercantile  transactions  are  relevant 
Slander  of  property  is  the  ancient  common 
law  .action  on  the  case  for  .'.peclal  damages 
resulting  from  the  falsity.  There  is  no  re- 
covery for  negligent  conduct;  there  must  be 
proof  of  wrongful  intent  or  malice  In  the 
situation  of  a  counsel,  party  or  wltne.ss  giv- 
ing testimony  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  there 
Is  absolute  privilege  so  long  as  his  testimony 
Is  material.  Riisictano  r.  Mthalyfi  I65  Misc. 
939  (  1935  I    In  the  situation  where  the  owner 
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of  the  work  of  art  requests  an  opinion,  and 
the  authentlcLst  disparages  the  work  as  not 
genuine.  Uie  art  expert's  statements  are  privi- 
leged  because   the   party   claiming   injury   is 
b.irred    by   his   request   and   con.sent.   In    the 
situation  where  .i  prospective  purchaser  re- 
quests the  opinion  of  the  art  exjjert  and  the 
latter's   dl.sparaglng   .st.atenients   prevent   the 
sale,    there   is   a   qualltied   privilege   and    the 
would-be   vendor  has  no  action  against  the 
art   expert   unless  the  vendor  can  prove  the 
art    expert's   statements   are   false,    and    also 
that    the   opinion   was   motivated   by   ill-will 
and  malice    In  the  case  of  a  gratuitous  state- 
ment   made    by    an    art    dealer   on    his    own 
volition  or  at   the  request   of  a  person  with 
no  economic  interest  In  the  work  of  art.  the 
art  exjjert  has  no  privilege  and  may  be  sued 
for   slander   of    property.    In    New   York    the 
plalutitf  must  prove  that  the  statements  were 
false,   that   they  were   made  -vvith  intent   to 
injure  or  in  miUlce.  with  knowledge  of  the 
falsity  or  reckless   disregard  for   the   truth. 
This    latter    situation,    grntultlous    opinion 
was  the  basis  for  the  celebrated  case  of  Hahn 
V.    Duvfcn.    133    Ml.sc.    81    .Sup.    Ct.   NY   Co. 
19291.  Mrs.  Hahn  claimed  that  Duvcen  slan- 
dered her    "L.i  Belle  Ferronlere,  "  which  Mrs, 
Hahn  had  purchased  as  a  Leonardo  da  Vlncl 
Jtiseph  Duveen.  who  had  not  .•<een  the  paliit- 
mtr.  I'.inimented  to  :i  reporter  that  the  Hahn 
painting   was  a  fake  and   that   the  original 
'A'as  in  the  Louvre.  There  was  a  length v  trial 
resulting  in  a  disagreement,  but  the  charge 
to  the  Jury  indicated  that  Duveen  would  be 
subject  to  liability  only  if  he  -Acre  motivated 
by   malice   and   gave  a  dishonest  or  reckless 
opinion    with    knowledge   of    the    facts.    The 
<-:ise  was  later  settled.  Parenthetically,  in  the 
course  of  the  Hahn   r    Duicen  trial"  several 
interesting  facts  ;ls  to  experts  appeared.  For 
example.     Bernard    Berenson    was    Duveen's 
witness.  Berenson  changed  his  opinion  as  to 
the    Louvre   painting   several    times    in    the 
course   )i  the  trial  .aid  contradicted  himself. 
In  the  I'ourse  of  Duveen's  examination,  he 
disclosed   that   he   had   paid   Berenson    IC 
on   the  selling  price  of  all  paintings  which 
Berenson  had  .lUthentlcated.  This  was  tant- 
amount to  a  10"   partnership  on  these  works 
he  certified  as  genuine,  .md  it  did  not  appear 
that   this  was  ever  disclosed   to  the   buyers. 
Is  the  proposed  linmunltv  grant  necessary' 
Ralph  F  CoUn.  Vice  President  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  lawyer,  eminent  art  collector 
and   counsel  and  Administrative  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  respected  Art  Dealers'  Afsociatlcn 
of  America,  .vays  that  art  experts  should  not 
be   treated   differently   from   experts   in.   say. 
diamonds,    that    art    dealers    do    not    want 
favored  treatment  under  the  law  and  do  not 
need  immunity    Others  argue  that  this  im- 
munity may  open  the  door  to  abuses  bv  em- 
ployees of  second-rate  mu.'^eums  and  serious 
economic     frauds    may    an.sc.    However,    all 
man-made  law  can  be  misapplied   All  v.e  can 
expect  is.  that  this  well  purposed  attempt  to 
*)rotect    the   artist,    the    buying   public    and 
the  .art  dealer  from  takes  and  frauds  will  aid 
in  restricting  .irt  fakes 

How  does  the  e.xpert  recognize  a  fake?  He 
starts    from    the    accepted    body    of    ttenulne 
works  of  the  artist,  recorded  or  acquired  di- 
rectly from  the  artist  or  his  dealer    This   is 
direct  evidence  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
opinion,  but  permits  a  basis  for  comparison 
whereby  undocumented  works  can  be  Judged 
Then    there   is   deductive   reasonint?;    to   the 
expert,  the  age  of  an  .artist  at  the  time  of  his 
death   and    his   life   history   are   some   clue 
Style   reveals   much    The   true   work   of   art 
crows  through  various  stages  towards  its  final 
form.  Where  the  original  artist  builds  up  his 
picture  in  underpalntlng.  the  forger  tends  to 
paint  directly,  disregarding  the  understruc- 
ture     The    forger    proceeds    from    the    final 
results,  .so  that  the  forgery  Is  only  a  facade 
A  fake  painting  lacks  organic  unity  and  bal- 
ance and  there  Is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
copied   forms  and   the  content   or   function 
One  reason  that  experts  are  deceived  is  that 
the  fake  work  corresponds  to  contemporary 
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tendencies  In  style  adopted  by  the  viewer  as 
the  period  of  the  faked  masterpiece.  After  15 
or  20  years  a  discrepancy  usually  becomes  ap- 
parent. It  has  been  said  that  it  Is  Impossible 
tor  a  man  to  escape  irom  the  historical  laws 
which  act  upon  him.  Thus,  a  forger's  concept 
of  a  work  of  art  to  be  Imitated  corresponds 
with  our  own  conception  of  the  artist.  The 
expert  who  falls  victim  to  a  contemporary 
fake  Is  convinced  of  what  he  sees. 

Dealers  of  unquestioned  integrity  have  in- 
nocently sold  works  of  art  and  experts  have 
accepted  them  as  genuine  because  the  past 
ownership  thereof  was  clothed  with  apparent 
verity.  Sometimes  a  fake  is  planted  in  the 
liome  of  a  person  whose  ownership  of  a 
peiuiine  work  would  be  expected  and  normal, 
such  as  relatives  of  the  artist  or  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course,  if  there  were  an  intentional 
misrepresentation  of  provenance,  the  buyer 
could  rescind  and  the  statute  of  limitations 
runs  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud,  which  In  the  United  States  is  ten 
vears,  in  England  five  years  and  in  France, 
ihirty  years.  Damages  for  fraud  also  lie.  But 
almost  invariably  a  reputable  dealer  will  go 
to  great  lengths  to  protect  his  buyer  and 
make  him  whole  without  lawsuit. 

Just  as  qualified  individuals  hesitate  to 
give  forthright  opinions,  for  fear  of  a  law 
suit,  so  museums  ilsa  have  been  reluctant  to 
give  opinions  Since  they  are  the  chief  source 
for  authentication,  with  expert  staffs  and 
labor.itory  equipment  for  that  purpose,  their 
knowledge  must  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  .At  a  .Seminar  on  Art  Forgeries  held 
,ii  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  De- 
cember 1967.  Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Ernest  Fiedler, 
.Secretary  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Divid  .Solinger.  President  of  the  Whitney 
.Museum  and  R.  H.  Koch  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  \vx.  lawyers  all,  and  protective  of 
:heir  Institutions  :igreed  their  museums  do 
not  encourage  submissions  for  authenticity 
or  valuation.  Their  position  is  that  the  Mu- 
seum ,ind  Its  staff  should  avoid  the  dlstrac- 
•lon  of  defending  a  lawsuit,  even  though 
•here  is  slight  doubt  but  that  the  expert  or 
museum  cotild  not  be  held  liable  In  damages. 
Moreover,  if  :n  opinion  is  given,  the  Museum 
ipquires  the  owner  of  the  art  object  to  sign 
a  waiver  or  disclaimer.  Since  it  is  the  function 
of  the  museum  to  educate  and  to  advance 
culture,  and  authentication,  is  In  further- 
.ince  of  those  functions,  and  with  the  added 
protection  of  the  codified  immunity  provi- 
Mons,  New  York  museums  can  be  expected  to 
enlarge  this  service  and  give  exF>ert  opinions. 

In  .-um.  experts  In  art  are  fallible  as  are 
other  experts.  The  business  or  profession  of 
:irt  will  .ilways  attract  fakers,  as  other  busi- 
nesses do  when  the  stakes  are  high.  Protective 
laws  cannot  cover  every  situation  and  there 
■  ire  loopholes  in  every  law.  The  best  course 
for  a  collector  of  art  to  follow  is  the  same 
course  he  would  adopt  In  his  own  business 
or  m  buying  stocks  or  real  estate,  and  that  Is, 
investigate,  deal  with  people  of  good  reputa- 
tion and  above  all,  don't  expect  something 
lor  nothing.  Experienced  confidence  men 
never  waste  their  time  on  a  man  who  has  no 
cupidity;  vviien  they  meet  a  man  who  does 
not  want  to  take  advantage  of  his  fellow 
man.  thev  know  he  cannot  be  sold  fake  art. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

Of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  19,  1968 

Mr.   O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  arc  commemorating  a 
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once -realized,  now  unfulfilled  dream^a 
dream  of  Independence.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  independence 
50  years  ago,  on  February  16,  1918.  That 
declaration  marked  the  end  of  over  a 
century  of  Russian  domination  and  3 
years  of  German  occupation.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  had  long  strived  for  the 
day  when  they  could  decide  their  own 
destiny  and  join  with  other  nations  in 
planning  the  future  of  the  world. 

During  the  Middle  Ages.  Lithuania  was 
a  powerful  and  independent  state.  Ironi- 
cally, it  was  the  Lithuanians  who  helped 
protect  the  peoples  in  what  is  today 
known  as  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
continuous  drive  of  the  Germans.  And, 
too,  they  became  a  forceful  boundary, 
protecting  Western  Europe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Mongols  and  the  Tartars. 

In  our  own  century,  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
independent  Lithuania,  i)erpctrating  a 
deeply  rooted  democratic  tradition,  took 
great  strides  in  securing  personal  liberty 
for  all  of  her  citizens.  Elections  were  held 
and  a  constitution  that  accoi'ded  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  religion. 
and  of  communication,  was  adopted. 

The  hard-earned  independence  of 
these  strong  people  was  tragically  .short 
lived.  The  Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union 
marched  into  the  sovereign  territoi->'  of 
Lithuania  and  in  1940  proclaimed  this 
nation  as  its  own.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  people  with  a  strong  democratic  her- 
itage must  now  suffer  under  the  domina- 
tion of  a  regime  that  has  smothered,  but 
not  extinguished  a  cultural  imagination 
and  a  historical  sense  of  freedom. 


The  American  Flag :  What  It  Means 
to  Me 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    IVIISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  HAT  J;.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  presenting  an  Amer- 
ican flag,  flown  over  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Betsy  Garrett  of  Monett,  Mo.  Betsy 
was  awared  first  prize  for  essay  wi-iting 
in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Dogwood 
Council  of  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  She 
is  a  ninth  grade  student  at  Monett  High 
School  and  I  believe  her  essay,  which  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  pride 
of  country  which  still  abounds  in  the 
vast  majority  of  young  Americans  today: 
The  American  Flag:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Betsy  Garrett) 

The  loud  bands  and  beautiful  floats 
formed  a  ^lendid  sight  as  the  parade  con- 
tinued on  its  way.  Amid  the  joy  and  gaiety, 
none  noticed  the  passing  of  the  American 
flag.  Instead  the  bystanders  craned  their 
necks  in  an  attempt  to  see  what  was  coming 
next.  But  wait!  There  on  a  street  corner,  an 
old  man  sees  the  flag  and  Instantly  removes 
his  hat.  He  gazes  at  the  flag  as  tears  trickle 
slowly  down  his  cheeks.  After  the  flag  had 
passed  out  of  sight,  the  old  man  put  his 
hat  on  and  turned  to  go  home.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  parade  could  measure  up  to  the 
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intense  pride  and  love  he  had  felt  when  he 
saw  his  flag. 

And  It  IS  his  flag  as  it  is  the  flag  of  every 
American  citizen.  Only  to  this  man,  his  flag 
was  something  more  than  a  scrap  of  clotli. 
He  liad  fought  under  this  Hag  and  his  son, 
whom  he  missed  greatly,  had  died  defend- 
ing it. 

I  was  standing  near  that  old  man,  the 
morning  of  the  parade,  and  ids  actions  iiad 
set  me  to  thinking.  What  does  my  flag  really 
mean  to  me?  My  flag  is  a  memorial  to  tliose 
countless  men  who  liave  fought  and  even 
died  for  it.  It  reminds  me  of  how  lucky  I 
am  to  live  in  a  democracy.  When  I  see  my 
flag  flying  proudly  atop  some  flagpole,  my 
heart  rejoices,  for  I  also  see  a  free  country 
that  is  challenged  daily  in  its  work.  A  coun- 
try that  emerges  victorious  as  It  overcomes 
Its  obstacles  and  climbs  ever  nearer  its  goal 
of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

The  next  time  you  say  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance, think  carefully  about  the  words 
yoxi  are  saying.  I'm  proud  of  my  Hag  and  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  an  American.  Are  you? 


A  Summary  of  the  New  Senior  Citizens 
Property  Tax  Assistance  Law  in  Cali- 
fornia 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  State  Legislature  of  CaUfornia  in 
1967  ijassed  a  law  designed  to  give  some 
relief  to  senior  citizens  for  whom  the 
property  taxes  on  their  homes  are  an 
ever-growing  burden. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  problem,  it  is  my  desire  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  brief  description  of  the 
law  and  how  it  is  to  be  administered  in 
California. 

A  Summary  of  the  New  Se.nior  Citizens 
Property  Tax  Assist.^nce  Law  in  Cali- 
fornia 

On  July  '29.  1967.  the  California  State  Leg- 
islature enacted  a  Senior  Citizens  Property 
Tax  Assistance  Law  to  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  certain  residents  of  California  who 
are  65  years  ci  age  or  over.  The  new  law  pro- 
vides that  any  q'^alified  person  may  apply 
for  a  refund  of  a  portion  of  the  property  taxes 
paid  on  his  liome. 

DO    VOU    QUALIFY? 

To  qualify,  an  individual  must  meet  racli 
of  the  following  requirements: 

Must  be  65  vears  of  age  or  older  as  of  J.iii'a- 
ary  1.  1968 

Must  be  a  resident  of  California  ;-.s  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1960 

Must  have  owned  and  occupied  his  home 
between   July    1.    1967,   and   June   'JO.    1968 

Must  have  paid  the  property  tnxes  assessed 
on  the  home  for  the  fiscal  vear  cndine  June 
30,  1968 

Must  liave  a  household  income  not  in  ex- 
cess of  53,350  for  the  1967  calendar  year  (Jan- 
uary  1,   1967,  to  December  31,   1967). 

WHO   MAY"   FILE   A   t  LAIM 

Only  one  member  of  each  household  may 
hie  a  claim  If  more  than  one  person  in  a 
household  ciualifies.  sucli  as  both  husband 
and  wife,  they  must  decide  which  one  will 
file  the  claim.  Only  one  claim  may  be  filed 
for  each  individual  liome, 

WHAl'  to   do   and   WHEN 

If  you  meet  all  of  the  above  qualifications, 
you   should   file   a   Property   Tax   Assistance 
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claim  with  the  Property  Tax  Assistance  Divi- 
sion t>etween  Mav  1»5  1368,  iind  Ain{u.st  31, 
1968  No  claims  may  be  filed  prior  to  Muy 
16    1968.  or  aTter  August  Jl    1968 

Claim  forms  will  be  made  generally  avail- 
able after  April  15.  1968  or  can  be  obtained 
at  Franchise  Tax  Board  Office  i45  I-arkln 
Street.  San  f-'rancl.sco. 

Claims  Must  be  Piled  Between  May  16.  1968 
and  AuiJTiist  31    1968 

WHAT    DOES    HOUsrHOLD    INCOME    INCTUDE 

Household  Income  Includes  all  income  re- 
ceived during  calendar  year  1967  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  household  It  Includes  almost 
all  caah  received,  such  as  wages,  salaries, 
txjnuses.  tips,  the  gross  amount  of  any  pen- 
sion or  annuity  social  security  payments, 
disability  payments,  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits, cash  public  assistance  and  relief  pay- 
ments, life  insurance  benefit.s  and  proceeds. 
Interest    and    realized    capital    gains 

AMofNT    OF    PBOPCRTT    TAX    ASSI.STA.VCE 
AVAIU*Bl.E 

The  amount  of  property  tax  a.sslstance  will 
be  a  percentage  of  the  propertv  taxes  paid  by 
the  claimant  The  percentage  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  household  income  No 
claim  for  J5  00  or  less  will  be  allowed 

Property  taxes  pa:d  means  only  those  taxes 
assessed  on  fhe  flrst  So. 000  of  assessed  value 
of  the  homestead,  and  currently  paid.  The 
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homestead  cannot  include  more  than  one 
acre  of  land  surrounding  the  ho.iie  Properly 
taxes  do  not  Include  special  assessments, 
such  as  Improvement  bonds,  interest  or 
penalties;  and  charges  for  services  such  as 
weed  burning 

HOW    TO   COMPtTTE    YOCTl   ASSISTANCE 

An  example  of  how  to  compute  your  assist- 
ance follows 

1  Total  hou.sehold  income    ....__    _   SI.  575 

2  Percentage  of  assistance  available. 

from  schedule  below  based  upon 

household   income    (percent! 72 

3.  Amount  of  propertv  taxes  paid        .       $250 

4    Amount     of     assistance,     multiply 

the  perf-ent   at   line  2.  tlm'»s  the 

amount   of    property    taxes   at   3 

line 
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If  the  claimant  or  any  member  of  the 
household  received  a  public  assistance  grant 
which  contained  specific  allowances  for 
property  tax  obligations,  the  property  tax 
assistance  payable  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  for  property  tax 
obligations  received  during  the  liscal  year 
for    which    the   assistance   is   claimed 

PROPERTY     TAX    .ASSISTANCE    SCHEDULE 

Find  your  household  Income  in  Column  I 
and  the  percentage  of  assistance  will  be 
shown  m  Column  2 


Col.  I       M.  2 


1. 000...         95 

1,025 .94 

1.050    ..        93 
1.075  92 

1,100...        91 

1,125 .90 

1,150 89 

1.175 88 

1.200  .  .        87 

1,225 86 

1,250 85 

1.275    ..        84 
1.300  83 

1.325 82 

1.350 81 

1.375 80 


Coi.1       CoL2 


Coil      CoL2 


Col.  1     Cei.  2 


Col  t     Col  2 


Col.  I      Col.  2 


1.400  79 

1  425 78 

1.450  77 

1.475  76 

1.500  75 

1,525  74 

1.550  .  73 
1.575  72 

1,600  71 

1,625  70 

1.650        .69 

1.675  68 

1.700  .  .  67 
1.725  66 
1.750  ..  65 
1,775 64 


1.800 
t.82S. 
I.8S0 

1.875 

1.9O0 

1,925 

1.950 

1.975 

2,000. 

2.025. 

2.050 

2,075 

2,100 

2, 125. 

2.150 

2.175 


(3 
.62 

61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 


2.200 
2.225 
2,250 
2.275 
2.300 
2.325 
2,350 
2,  375 
2,400 
2.  425 
2,450 
2,475 
2,500 
2.525 
2.550 
2.  575. 


47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 


2.600 
2. 625 
2,  650 
7.675 
2.JM 
2  725 
2,750 
?.  775 
.1.800 
;,(J25 
2.  850 
2.875 
2.900 
2.925 
2.950 
2.975. 


31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 


3.000 
3,025 
3.050 
3.075 
3.100 
3.125 
3.150 
3,175 
3,200 
3.225 
3.250 
3.275 
3.300 
3.325 
3.350 


15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

.  4 

3 

2 

.  1 


WHEN  WO-L  THE  BETtT.VDS  HE  MADE 

Refund  warrants  w.i;  be  processed  and 
mailed  beglnnU  g  July  1  of  each  year  and 
mo«t  will  be  completed  by  November  30  of 
each  year  No  refunds  can  be  made  prior  to 
July 


Anniveriary  of  The  Gambia  IndependcDce 


HON.  BARRATT  OHARA 

or  nxiNois 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TATIVES 

M'jnday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  O  H.AR.A  of  Illmois.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Februar>'  18.  3  years  ago  tcxiay,  the 
dustinguished  Prmie  Mnu.stt-r  of  The 
Gambia.  Sir  Daw  da  K.  Jawaia.  heading 
the  Government  of  Britain's  oldest  and 
smallest  West  .African  possession,  re- 
ceived the  instruments  of  sovereignty 
from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  jf  Kent  rep- 
re.-fntm.,'  Qvieen  Elizabeth  II.  and  thus 
assumed  responsibility  for  his  country's 
dt'stiny 

The  anniversary  celebrated  in  Bathurst 
.vesterday  Is  a  significant  milestone  for 
The  Gambia  s  J40.000  people  Fully  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  they  have  maintained  close 
and  productive  bonds  with  Britain,  and 
have  established  warm  relations  with  the 
United  States 

Keenly  aware  of  the  community  of  in- 


terests which  links  The  Gambia  with 
surrounding  Senegal,  the  Governments  at 
Bathurst  and  Dakar  are  committed  to 
cooperate  freely  and  to  their  mutual 
benefit  in  foieign  aflaiis  and  deien.se 

DesirtnH  to  work  in  .sovereign  equality 
with  other  nations  toward  a  world  i-uled 
by  the  principles  set  forth  m  the  U.N 
Charter,    The   Gambia    has    become   an 
active  member  uf  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  long  enioyed 
friendly  relations  with  the  Government 
and  people  of  The  Gambia 

It  was  there  that  President  Roosevelt 
first  .set  foot  on  .African  soil  in  1943  while 
traveling  to  the  Casablanca  Conference 
Some  of  our  men  served  there  durint: 
World  War  II.  and  young  .American 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  there  today 
helping  Gambians  to  promote  their  own 
development 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  a  small 
and  democratic  peoples  imiependence. 
we  in  America  offer  them  and  their 
Government  our  congratulations  for 
their  achievements,  and  our  warm  good 
wishes  for  the  future 

I  recall  fondly  that  afternoon  in  the 
fall  of  1965.  when  as  a  delegate  to  the 
20th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
era! .A.ssembly.  I  watched  as  the  flag  of 
Gambia  was  raised  in  the  presence  of 
Prime  Minister  Jawara  and  Gambia 
took  her  proud  place  as  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 


Fehmary  19,  1968 

Red  Monolith  Changed,  but  Aims  Are 
Same 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fchruary  19.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  to  properly  understand  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  Commtmists  to 
achieve  their  goal  of  world  domination  is 
reflected  in  a  L;reat  deal  of  the  debate  m 
•lie  United  States  over  the  collapse  ot 
foreign  policy. 

The  Copley  Press  international  news 
authority,  Dimitru  Danlelopol.  treats  this 
subject  in  a  \ery  penetrating  fa.shion  in 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  '2  edition  of  the  Joliet,  111.. 
Hearld  News: 

Kid  Monoi  iTii  Changed,  but  Aims  Afl  S\mf 
1  By   Dlmltru  Danlelopol) 

Washingto.n — Why  do  so  many  Influential 
.Americans  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
munism IS  no  longer  dangerous  Just  because 
Moscow  no  longer  pulls  every  string  on  every 
Red  marionette'' 

Certainly  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  has  forced 
Moscow  to  face  the  jxjsslblllty  of  nutlonalK-^t 
conflict  inside  the  Communist  bloc  The 
feuds  between  Moscow  and  Peking  are  far 
older   than   the   Communist   manifesto 

The  satellites'  efforts  to  protect  their  na- 
tional Identity  recall  old  European  hatreds 
and  suspicions. 

But  these  frictions  do  not  change  one  over- 
whelming fact: 

Communism  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  our  way 
of  life,  our  system  of  government.  When  a 
Khruschev  threatens  to  "bury"  us  and  a  Lin 
Plao  talks  of  worldwide  class  war  against 
Western  Europe  ,.nd  the  United  States,  they 
are  deadly  earnest 

It's  wh.it  they've  been  taught  It's  what 
they  believe.  Peace,  detente,  coexistance  are 
only  weapons  to  be  used  until  more  aggres- 
sive methods  .ire  practical. 

Moscow  may  no  longer  dictate  every  move 
made  by  her  satellites  in  Europe,  but  .«:ince 
the  Hungarian  revolution  and  the  nuclear 
stand-off.  she  no  longer  has  to  worry  .ibout 
American  Intervention  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom lighters  ■' 

The  Kremlin  still  controls  the  W.irsaw 
Pact  and  all  tlie  Communist  military  power 
outside  China. 

.And  does  anyone  really  think  that  Peking 
would  'urn  against  Mo.scow  in  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  West' 

It's  tar  easier  to  imagine  the  two  major 
Communist  capitals  making  .i  new  '  marriage 
,c>f  'onvenience"  against  us 

rhetrdore  C  Sorensen.  former  special  coun- 
sel to  President  Kennedy,  wrote  from  Red 
Bucharest  recently  that  the  terms  interna- 
tional communism"  and  "Communist  bloc" 
are  being  misused  to  Uistlfy  our  cr.'.irse  In 
Vietnam. 

Romania  "carved  out  a  policy  of  Independ- 
ence from  Moscow  "  Sorensen  said 

How  much  Is  true  and  how  much  Is  wish- 
ful thinking' 

What  if  Romania  used  this  independence" 
to  declare  its  neutrality  In  Vietnam  or  to 
withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  ' 

Sorensen  doesn't  say,  but  one  Romanian 
diplomat  in  Waslnngton  unswers  the  ques- 
tion ; 

The  Russians  wcnild  do  'o  us  what  they 
did  to  Hungary  in  1956 

.Another    [>olnt      wliat   does    the   .so-called 
fragmentation"   of   the   monolith   mean   to 
Communist  aims  U)  conquer  the  world.' 

Our  foreign  policy  Is  socialist  and  con- 
sistently revolutionary  in  Its  entire  content." 
said  Leonid  I    Brezhnev,  secretary  general  of 
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the  Communist  party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  his 
60th  anniversary  speech  last  October. 

"International  reaction  headed  by  U.S.  Im- 
perialism had  misled  the  peoples  and  knocked 
together  NATO,  SEATO  nnd  other  military 
blocs. 

"By  creating  these  blocs  they  Intended  to 
inclrcle  us.  and  thus  prevent  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  world  socialist  system  and  the 
development  of  national  liberation  revolu- 
tion of  the  oppressed  peoples.  .  .  .  The  p>06l- 
tlon  of  socialism  and  its  allies  are  strength- 
ening from   day   to  day  .   .   ." 

Does  this  sound  like  a  renunciation  of 
world  conquest? 

Do  events  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
.nd  the  Middle  East  support  such  a  view? 

.And  closer  to  home — in  Cuba — the  slogan 
at  the  recent  International  Culture  Congress 
was  "Intellectuals  of  the  world  unite  against 
the  United  States." 

"North  American  Imperialism  Is  today  the 
blixxl-stained  representative  of  oppression, 
misery,  economic  backwardness  and  cultural 
(,'eniclde."  said  the  Havana  declaration  ".  .  . 
rev  olullonary  change  .  .  .  can  only  be  achieved 
through  armed  struggle  and  revolutionary 
lolence." 

Still    closer — right   here    In    Washington — 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  warned  in 

:.is    annual    reports    that    Communists    are 

deeply  Involved  in  many  rmtl-Vietnam  dem- 

nstrations  and   helped  plan  some  of  them. 

.At  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  Sec- 
retary-General U  Thant  s:iys:  "I  liave  seen 
;nore  crises  and  greater  international  ten- 
.^lon  In  the  past  12  months  than  I  can  recall 
it  any  time  during  the  11  years  I  have  spent 
lid  been  with  the  U.N. 

Who  is  fomenting  almost  everyone  of  these 
rises'/ 

Perhaps  the  Stalin-style  monolith  is  gone. 
t  ut  the  power  and  ambition  to  destroy  us  Is 
.till  real. 


Relief  for  Victims  of  Disaster  in  Italy 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    M.ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  January  19,  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
-Speaker,  we  have  all  been  disturbed  by 
'he  plight  of  the  uiafortunate  people  who 
liave  been  left  homeless  by  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Italy,  and  many  of  us 
have  filed  legislation  which  would  en- 
.ible  thousands  of  these  refugees  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Alfred  Veliucci,  pre- 
.^-ently  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of 
Cambridge,  an  active  and  dedicated 
participant  in  the  political  life  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  sponsored  a  resolution  in  the 
I  ity  council,  expressing  that  body's  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Councilor  Veliucci  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Cambridge  and  has.  throughout  his 
career,  been  known  as  a  champion  of  the 
downtrodden.  The  following  resolution, 
which  I  am  happy  to  include  in  the  Re- 
roRD,  is  another  example  of  his  support 
of  humanitarian  causes,  both  at  home 
and  abroad: 

Whereas.  The  disaster  ciused  by  the  re- 
■ent  earthquakes  in  Italy  has  aroused  the 
sympathy  of  millions  throughout  the  world 
:md  prompted  several  of  our  Representatives 
in  Congre.ss  to  introduce  legislation  which, 
■.vhen  enacted  into  law.  would  enable  thou- 
.-ands  of  these  liomeless  refugees  to  im- 
mierate  to  the  United  States  and  rebuild 
their  shattered  lives;  and 
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Whereas:  This  City  Council  Is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
of  these  unfortunate  people  and  is  In  favor  of 
any  legislation  which  Congress  may  enact 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  start  a  new- 
life  within  these  United  States,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved:  That  this  City  Council  i,'o  on  rec- 
oixl  endorsing  the  proposed  legislation,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  thi.s  resolution 
be  sent  to  our  Senators  in  Congress  and  to 
our  Representatives  in  Congress  urging  them 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  City  Council   February    12.    1968 

Adopted  by  the  affirmat.\e  vole  ui  nine 
members. 

Attest : 

Thomas  M   McNamara. 

City  Clerk. 

A  true  copy, 

Attest: 

Thomas  M.  McNamara. 

CUi/  Clerk. 


Three  State  Soldiers,  Two  Marines  Killed 
in  Vietnam  Last  Week 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  James  D.  Youngham.  Sgt.  Roy  T. 
O'Keefe.  Sfc.  Ronnie  R.  Roush,  Marine 
S.  Sgt.  Paul  D.  Tinson,  and  Marine  L. 
Cpt.  Arthur  W,  Lamorte,  five  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  recently  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  commend  the 
courage  of  these  youna  men  and  honor 
their  memories  by  includinu  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

Three  State  Soldiers,  Two  Mari.nes  Killed 
IN  Vietnam  War 

Five  Maryland  men,  three  soldiers  and  two 
marines,  were  killed  in  Vietnam  last  week, 
the  Defense  Department  announced  yester- 
day. 

The  men  were  identified  as: 

Cpl.  James  D.  Youngham,  son  of  Mrs.  Her- 
man R.  Hlntze.  of  Shoreland  drive.  Point 
Pleasant,  Anne  Arundel  county. 

Sgt.  Roy  T.  O'Keefe,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Mlchele  B.  O'Keefe,  of  10117  Phoebe  lane, 
Adelphl.  Md. 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Ronnie  R.  Roush,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Winnie  M.  Roush  13153,  Larchdale 
road.  Laurel. 

Marine  S.  Sgt.  Paul  D.  Tinson.  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Tinson,  of  2136  East  Federal  street, 
Baltimore. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl,  Arthur  W.  Lamorte,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  LaMorte,  of  977 
Hamilton  place.  White  Marsh. 

Corporal  Youngham.  19.  was  killed  last 
week,  but  his  mother  said  last  night  she  did 
not  know  the  day  or  where  he  had  been  sta- 
tioned. He  was  a  paratrooper  with  Just  five 
weeks  left  in  'Vietnam. 

"He  never  told  me  where  he  was."  Mrs. 
Hlntze.  his  mother,  said.  "He  always  wrote 
that  things  were  fine  and  perfect  and  for 
me  not  to  worry. 

"But  the  chaplain  who  came  here  about 
his  death  said  that  he  had  been  in  constant 
combat  from  the  time  he  went  to  Vietnam." 
she  said. 

Corporal  Youngham  had  enlisted  in  the 
Army  at  the  age  of  17,  about  1  y^  years  ago. 
He  left  Olen  Burnle  High  School  in  the 
midst  of  his  senior  year  to  enlist,  Mrs. 
Hlntze  said. 

WANTED    army    CAREER 

"He  wanted  to  make  a  career  of  the  Arm^ 
and  he  wanted  to  volunteer  for  another  year 
in  Vietnam."  she  said. 
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Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  his 
six  brothers,  Camlllo.  Louis,  Gordon  Wil- 
liam, Ronald  and  Patrick  Youngham-  a  half- 
sister,  Tina  Hlntze:  his  stepfather.  Herman 
R.  Hlntze  and  his  father,  William  L  Young- 
ham. of  Baltimore. 

Sergeant  Roush,  35.  had  volunteered  for 
two  extensions  of  duty  in  South  Vietnam 
and  had  been  there  for  the  hist  twenty 
months,  members  of  his  famllv  said  vester- 
day. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania  who  had  made 
the  Army  his  career.  Sergeant  Roush  had 
been  assigned  to  Port  Belvolr.  Va  .  for  about 
a  year  before  he  left  for  Vietnam.  Previously 
he  had  been  assigned  to  Fort  -Meade. 

DIED    JANV ARY    3  1 

His  family  was  notified  Saturday  that  he 
was  missing  in  action.  A  telegram  Sunday 
stated  he  had  died  Januarv  31  of  wounds 
received  from  hostile  enemv  action,  but 
failed  to  say  where  he  had  been  killed  his 
children  said. 

Mrs.  Winnie  M.  Roush,  and  five  children 
Pamela  Compston,  17;  James  Compston  15' 
Mark  Compston,  11:  Ronnie  Rouse.  Jr  5 
and  Claire  Roush.  18  months. 

Staff  Sergeant  Tinson.  23  was  a  career 
marine  who  had  been  in  Vietnam  .^^ince  May 
his  mother  said  yesterday. 

VOLrNTEERED    FOR    VIET    DtTTV 

Mrs.  Tinson  said  her  son.  a  1962  graduate 
of  City  College,  enlisted  shortly  after  grad- 
uation and  had  voluteered  for  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. 

She  said  Sargeaut  Tinson  died  of  wounds 
in  the  head  and  tjody  received  ,>t  Tluin  nun 
South  Vietnam,  but  she  did  not  know  -what 
day  he  had  been  killed.  He  had  been  a  drill 
instructor  at  Parrls  Island.  .S.C.  icr  two 
years  before  going  to  Vietnam. 

Besides  Jiis  mother.  Sergeant  7"mson  is 
survived  by  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Ark-iUi  Garnelt 
and  Mrs.  Phyllis  Witfall,  and  a  brother.  Law- 
rence R.  Tinson.  Jr..  all  of  Baltimore. 

PERRY    HALL   GRADUATE 

Lanct  Corporal  LaMorte,  19.  also  had  vol- 
unteered lor  duty  m  Vietnam  ai.d  intended 
to  make  the  Marines  hi.s  career,  his  mother 
said  yesterday. 

Mrs.  LaMorte  said  her  son.  a  1966  graduate 
of  Perry  Hall  .Senior  High  School,  was  killed 
Thursday  in  the  vicinity  of  Da  .Nanc,  .south 
Vietnam.  He  h.ad  also  been  wounded  in  No- 
vember, she  said,  iind  had  onlv  returned  to 
his  company  January  7. 

Corporal  LaMorte  ••  •  •  had  volunteered  to 
return  for  another  tour  of  dutv  tncrc  alter 
his  present  one  was  complete  in  mid-March, 
Mrs.  LaMorte  .'aid. 

WTTH   CIVIL    ACTION   lEAM 

.She  explained  that  her  son  was  assigned 

to  a  Marine  tivi:  action  team  living  in  a 
Vietnamese  village  and  wanted  to  continue 
working  with  the  people  there  because  "he 
thoui?ht  that's  where  the  battle  was  really 
being  fought— helping  them." 

A  former  member  of  the  Cowenton  Volun- 
teer fire  company  in  Baltimore  county,  Cor- 
poral LaMorte  hoped  eventually  to  return  'o 
Parris  island  as  a  cirill  instructor,  liis  mother 
said. 

Besides  his  parents,  lie  i.s  survived  bv  a  sis- 
ter. Star  LaMorte.  and  a  brother,  Brian  La- 
Morte. Ixith  living  at  home. 


Statement  of  Sherry  Gale  Johnston 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    fLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
.SION.4L  Record  a  very  fine  statement  by 
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a  younti  lady  who  Ls  a  student  at  ChocLa- 
whatchee  High  School  at  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  Fla  She  is  Sherp,-  Gale  Johnston 
and  she  is  a  candidate  for  State 
president-elect  of  the  Future  Homenmk- 
ers  of  Anipnca  Her  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Playground  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1968.  follows: 

Family  environment  Is  the  most  important 
Influence  In  a  persons  way  of  life 

People  of  this  and  all  other  communities 
should  give  a  moment  of  their  busy  day  to 
family  appreciation  and  meditation 

All  families  have  their  conflicts,  complica- 
tions compouncied  by  both  parent  and  child 
due.  in  most  cases,  to  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion In  the  home 

Conversation  between  parent  and  child  Is 
an  lmp<"irtant  factor  In  communication  in  the 
home  but  it  is  merely  one  facet  m  the  com- 
plexity of  family  communication  and  suc- 
cessful relationship 

In  addition  there  must  be  patience,  un- 
derstandlnjf,  love  trust  and  respect  which, 
.ifter  all.  is  the  master  kev  to  successful  fam- 
ily relationship  Fri>m  a  teenagers  viewpoint 
this  is  especially  true 

Many  parents  demand  respect  and  yet  they 
Sfivfr  none  V>  the  teenagers,  never  acknowl- 
edge any  of  his  achievements  or  give  credit 
when  It  Is  due 

Parents,  ask  yourselves  how  many  times 
you  compliment  or  tell  your  child  you  love 
him""  These  and  similar  questions  recently 
were  answered  when  the  writer  conducted 
.1  survey  of  parents. 

Most  said  they  didn't  compliment  verf 
often,  and  even  though  they  did  love  their 
children,  they  did  not  show  it  as  often 
as  they  should 

I  would  like  the  public  to  have  an  aware- 
nes  of  the  relationships  and  how  the  lack 
of  communication  in  the  home  does  affect 
the  teenager,  their  entire  outlook  of  life. 

I  am  also  conducting  a  survey  through 
Jr  and  Sr  High  Schools  Through  this  sur- 
vey I  have  received  many  interesting 
answers 

The  chief  function  of  our  families  is  the 
development  of  strong,  sturdy,  wholesome 
persons,  capable  of  withstanding  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  modern  life,  ajid  able  to  make 
constructive  contributions  to  their  times 
This  Is  Imperiitlve  if  our  democracy  is  to 
survive  No  other  institution  can  fulflll  this 
function  as  can  the   family 

A  democracy  rests  upon  its  faith  In  the 
individual.  Families  are  in  the  best  position 
to  encourage  and  develop  individual  growth 
They  can  encourage  personal  talents  .uid 
provide  the  opportunity  for  special  apti- 
tudes, and  accept  individual  differences. 

A  father  can  don  an  apron  without  losing 
his  masLuUnity  The  mother  may  work  at 
those  things  that  ire  best  tor  her  and  her 
family,  wrhout  being  bound  to  custom.  A 
boy  may  paint  and  not  be  a  sissy.  Just  as  a 
girl  may  play  ball  and  not  become  a  tomboy 
Respect  for  personality  is  the  answer  to 
the  successful  functioning;  of  a  family  The 
family  is  the  security  for  Us  members.  It  is 
their  place  of  refuge  to  which  they  can  re- 
treat from  the  stresses  of  the  day 

Home  Is  where  a  person  can  be  natural 
and  his  experiences  and  his  feelings  pour 
out  in  the  presence  of  people  who  care.  It 
Is  the  home  where  problems  are  discussed, 
troubles  aired  and  confusions  cleared 

As  the  family  interprets  life  situations 
and  encoiurages  its  members  In  them,  per- 
sonal security  is  .issured.  You  belong  to  your 
family  more  than  to  any  other  group  No 
matter  what  you  do,  you  are  still  theirs,  and 
they  of  the  family  are  yours. 

Don't  alwa>s  wait  f'>r  holidays  to  do  some- 
thing kind  or  say  something  nice  to  a  mem- 
ber of  your  ranilly  Some  people  would  show 
kindness  and  respect  to  a  perfect  stranger 
and  yet.  at  home,  they  show  no  respect  for 
the  parents  that  love  them,  or  they  ,ire  In 
constant  conflict  with  a  brother  or  sister. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Goud  family  relationship  Is  the  way  to 
develop  personalities  that  preserve  our  de- 
mixrracy  and  the  high  standard  In  our 
American   way  of   life 

So  with  Just  a  little  elTort.  please  try  to 
be  more  considerate  of  each  member  of  vour 
very  own  family  Remember,  and  let  it  be 
your  slogan,  too,  "Good  family  relationship 
thru  communications". 


Mrs.  Frances  Clark  Handler,  an  Eloquent 
Spokesman  for  National  Poetry  Day 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

IN  THE  HOrsK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  PEPPF:R  Mr.  Speakt-r.  the  people 
of  Dade  County.  Fla  .  are  mo.'^t  for- 
tunate to  have  in  the  community  a  dedi- 
cated woman  furthering  the  cause  of 
poetry  in  this  countiT,  as  well  as  the 
world 

Mrs.  Frances  Clark  Handler,  daughter 
of  the  original  founder  of  the  National 
Poetr>'  Day  Committee.  Inc  .  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  State  Poetn.-  Society, 
Inc  ,  and  resides  in  mv  district  of  Miami. 
She  has  been  a  dedicated  and  diliRent 
worker,  and  has  continued  to  seek  enact- 
ment of  my  Hou.se  Joint  Re.solution  200, 
to  establish  a  National  Poetry  Day. 

Mrs.  Handler  was  recently  honored  by 
the  Presidents  Council  on  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities, and  was  awarded  a  certificate 
for  her  participation  and  that  of  her 
.society's  m  helpiiiK  younn  Americans. 
She  also  received  a  Greatness  and  Lead- 
ership .Award  from  the  Philippine  .■\.sso- 
ciation  of  Doctors  in  Law.  International 
Academy  of  Leadership,  and  United  Poets 
Laureate  International.  This  distin- 
guished sroup  made  Mrs  Handler  an 
honorary  poet  laureate  and  cited  her  as 
world  champion  of  the  poetrj-  day 
movement, 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  these  two  citutiun.s  at  tin.';  i)oint 
m  the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
am  sure  all  those  who  read  this  Record 
will  be  most  interested  in  Mrs  Handler's 
recent  achievements. 

The  citations  follow:  f 

President  ,s  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 
awarded  in  i^rateful  recognition  to  Florida 
State  Poetry  .S'>ciety,  Inc  ,  whose  participa- 
tion in  the  l'i67  Youth  Opportunity  Cam- 
paign advanced  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  ' 
helping  young  Americans  help  themselves, 

HlBERT    H.    HrMPHREY, 

Vtcf  Prr'ndftit  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman. 
Lyndon    B     Johnson. 
Prestdent  of  the  United  States. 

United  Nations  D.\y.  Philippines,  1967 
Philippine  .Association  of  Doctors  In  Law 
iPADILi  International  Academy  of  Leader- 
ship (lALl,  United  Pi'ets  Laureate  Interna- 
tional (UPLI),  Greatness  and  lA>adershlp 
Award.  Frances  Clark  Handler.  h<inorary  poet 
laureate  and  world  champion  of  the  Poetry 
Day  movement,  outstanding  and  dedicated 
envoy  for  universal  peace,  goodwill  and  un- 
derstanding. 

For  sincere  adherence  and  loyal  dedication 
to  the  United  Nations  Ideals  of  world  peace 
and  security,  iinlver.sal  brotherhood  and  mu- 
tual respect,  friendly  relations  and  tinder- 
standlng.  International  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance, the  rule  of  law  and  Justice,  self- 
determination    and    equality,    fundamental 
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freedoms  and  other  basic  human  rights 
among  men  and  nations  without  di.'itlnctlon 
Given  m  loiuiecilon  with  the  li'C7  United 
Nations  Day"  Philippine  National  Celebra- 
tion featuring  the  U.N  Day  World  Brother- 
hood Congress  (U.N'DWBCi.  UN  Youth  Con- 
gre.ss  of  the  World  lUNYCOWl.  UN  Day 
Pathway  to  Greatness'  Lileniry-Cultura! 
Exhibits.  UN  .Memorial  and  Dedicatory 
Marker.  UN  Day  Cultural  Session  and  Pres- 
entation Lif  National  .md  International 
Awards  of  Honor,  sponsored  by  the  above- 
named  entitles,  held  at  the  Universitv  df  .Ma- 
nila. City  of  Manila  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines   on  October  24.  1967. 

Quezon  City,  Philippines.  October  24.  1967 
Dr  Orlando  A  V.\Rir  la. 
Ejcecutiie  Vice  Pre-ident.  lAL.  .AIM  .v 
PIPO:  Vice-Chamnan.  1U67  UN  Da<j 
Sational  Celebration  and  World 
Hrotherhood  Coiigrcas;  and  Chairman 
!or  Operations.  Board  of  Tru.sfecs- 
UNYCOW 

Dr  .^MADO  M.  YuzoN, 
President,    United    Poets    Laureate    In- 
ternational    lUFLI).     Member.     Exee 
Com.,    1967    UN    Day    National    Cele- 
bration.   Chairinan    for    General    Af- 
jairs.  Board  of  Trustees.   UNYCOW. 
Dr   DoMi.vAix^R  S    La  Madrid 
Pre;iident.  Philippine  Association  of  /)o<'- 
tors    m    Lau^    iPADlL\:    International 
Academy  of  Leadership  ilAL)  and  Af- 
filiates: Chairman.   1967   UN   Day   Na- 
tional Celebration,  Eiecutiie  Commit- 
tee mid   World  Brotherhood  Congress. 
General  Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees 
UN     Youth     Congress    of    the     World 
<  UNYCOW )  . 

Florida   State   Poetry   Society,   I.nt  .   With 

FYBRIARV     MfSELETTER,     1968 

Thl.s  poem  was  Inspired  by  a  rock  castle 
which  Is  near  Miami.  Florida  and  which  wa.s 
built  bv  :i  lover  for  his  sweetheart — thlnklni: 
tills  wculd  be  ,1  nttlng  home  for  her.  She 
refused  him  and  never  lived  in  this  stone 
castle — but  the  lover  made  his  home  where 
his  heart  was  Tlie  six  ton  rock  mentioned 
In  the  poem  was  cut  Into  the  shape  of  a 
Valentine  Heart  ,ind  is  inscribed  with:  "Wii; 
you  he  mine'.''  Thl.^  poem  appeared  In  one  cl 
my  early  hooks  of  poetry  (now  out  of  print) 
and  has  been  requested  so  many  times 
around  Valentine's  Day  that  I  thought  nil 
members  would  like  to  see  It 

Frances  Clabk  Handles. 


Be  My  Love 
Valentine's  Day  Is  a  heartbeat  away — 

The  one  day  to  say.  I  Love  Yoti 
Get  your  thoughts  ready,  prosaic  or  heady. 

Others  have  done  It — why  not  you? 

Thousands  of  roses  for  Josephine, 
Though  Nappy  .=  ald.  "Not  tonight  " 

And  whole  villages  on  the  Vi  lea. 

Were  Catherine  The  Great's  lovely  plight 

The  Taj  .Mahal  .md  the  H.uia:lng  Gardens, 

Were  given  by  lovers  of  old. 
And  Diamond  Jim  Brady  to  his  Lillian, 

Presented  a  "bike"  of  pure  gold. 

One  of  the  largest  of  all  Is  the  six  ton  rock 

sh.-;ped  Into  a  Valentine, 
And  though  he  was  Jilted, 
His  love  has  not  wilted — 

For  the  rock  still  .says,  "Will  you  be  mine?" 


The   Case  Against  Busing 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

l.N  I-HE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly submitted  the  following  statement  to 
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the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  regard- 
ing the  current  busing  controversy  in 
that  city. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  present  controversy  In  Chicago  over 
the  biLslng  of  school  children  was  put  into 
proper  perspective  recently  by  Mrs.  Wendell 
Green,  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  who 
»ald:  "Dr  James  Redmond  has  proposed  the 
busing  idea  in  order  to  st.ibiilze  Chicago's 
communities,  but  the  last  lew  days  clearly 
indicate  that  his  suggestion  is  the  most  dis- 
ruptive force  to  hit  Chicago  In  recent  years." 

I  believe  Mrs.  Green's  statement  deserves 
more  than  Just  piusslng  attention. 

Dr.  Redmond  s  proposal  to  initially  bus 
only  1.035  children  from  the  overcrowded 
May  and  Spencer  schools  on  Chicago's  West 
side  to  a  group  of  Northwest  and  Southeast 
.^ide  schools,  has  brought  strong  resistance 
from  residents  In  the  areas  of  the  proposed 
"receiving"  schools. 

They  contend  that  because  no  plans  have 
been  ni.tde  ii.r  supportive  teaching,  the  qual- 
ity of  education  will  suffer  and  that  such 
busing  iiwy  ultimately  lead  to  the  kind  of 
block-busting  which  has  destroyed  many  of 
Chlciigo's  finest  communities. 

They  lear  that  while  Dr.  Redmond  has 
.ibandoned  for  the  time  being  his  plan  lor 
compul.'-ory  two-way  bu.slng,  such  "out-bus- 
ing" .IS  well  as  "in-buslng"  will  be  his  next 
^tep. 

But  most  of  .ill.  they  lear  that  this  seem- 
ingly innocent  plan  to  bus  only  1.035  chil- 
dren IS  the  bejtinning  of  the  end  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  Chicago. 

It  li.is  been  estimated  that  if  Dr.  Red- 
mond's lone  range  program  becomes  a  reality, 
more  than  75' :  of  all  the  children  in  Chicago 
Public  Schools  will  be  bused  to  and  from 
varir)">is  schools. 

This  comes  as  a  shock  to  most  people  who 
haven"t  studied  details  of  the  "Redmond 
Plan",  but  Dr.  Redmond  hlniself  has  stated 
that  when  lie  completes  his  program  of  build- 
ing magnet  schools  and  educational  parks 
in  the  next  two  decades — where  he  hopes  to 
provide  education  from  kindergarten  to 
junior  college  lor  20.000  students  bused  into 
each  such  park — he  plans  to  shut  down  many 
neighborhood  grade  schools  and  high  schools 
throughout  Chicago. 

On  Page  B-29  of  the  Redmond  Report,  we 
"and  the  lollowlng:  "Perhaps  75  percent  of  all 
-tudents  will  require  transportation  in  any 
event.  Tliere  would,  In  efiect.  be  no  neigh- 
borhood schools  to  choose,  and  the  difference 
between  a  15  minute  and  a  25  minute  ride 
13  not  to  substantial  as  to  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable burden." 

Many  oppose  Dr.  Redmond's  Initial  plan — 
even  though  it  uffects  only  1.035  students — 
because  they  tee  It  as  a  precedent  for  the 
immer.?e    btisir.g    operation    of    the    future. 

riie  average  taxpayer  wonders  where  all  the 
money  will  come  from  for  these  elaborate 
plans.  His  fears  are  legitimate  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  racism  or  bigotry. 

To  some,  the  busing  opponents'  conclusions 
may  seem  incorrect  or  unfounded.  But  the 
:act  remains  that  the  bitterness  of  the  at- 
•,acks  on  their  requests  for  full  hearings  at 
each  school  affected  have  obviously  precluded 
my  intelligent  discussion  of  this  entire  sub- 
ject. 

I  voted  against  busing  of  youngsters  In 
1964  when  I  suppwrted  an  amendment  which 
torblds  the  Federal  government  from  de- 
manding busing  of  students  to  overoome 
rucial  imbalance  In  order  to  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  amendment  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause most  Congressmen  believed  that  busing 
of  students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
created  more  problems  than  it  solved. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  busing  within 
the  city  is  not  the  answer.  It  obscures  the 
enormity  of  the  over-all  problem  which  faces 
Chicago. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that  men  can- 
not have  honest  disagreements  without  im- 
mediately being  attacked  as  "racists"  and 
"bigots,"  and  even  "un-American." 

This  argument  over  busing  is  going  on  all 
over  America. 

There  are  those  who  honestly  and  sincere- 
ly believe  that  busing  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
quality  education  to  minority  groups  of 
America. 

But  there  Is  an  equally  respectable  school 
which  believes  that  busing  confined  within 
the  city  limits  will  create  new  ghettos. 

There  is  a  third  group  which  feels  the 
way  to  provide  quality  education  for  all 
the  children  in  a  big  city,  and  to  discour- 
age segregation  In  housing,  is  to  improve 
all  of  the  schools  in  that  city.  I  believe  this 
third  group  comes  closest  to  the  answer. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  Its  edition 
of  December  25th,  1967,  states:  "New  York 
and  other  cities  have  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  bused  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  trying  to  get  more 
Negroes  into  school  with  Whites. 

Yet,  de  facto  segregation  of  Nejtroos  in 
Northern  cities  has  increased  rather  than 
declined  and  recent  tests  In  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  indicate  there  has  been  little. 
If  any  improvement  m  the  educational 
achievements  of  Negroes  .'Shifted  to  white 
c!:i.ssr..oins."' 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  recently 
ordered  u  study  of  the  luture  popul.itlon 
trends  in  the  city  and  It  hired  the  very  highly 
respected  real  estate  research  corporation  to 
do  the  study. 

The  study  clearly  states  that  busing  within 
Chicago  is  not  the  answer  to  providing  the 
stability  of  Integrated  communities  that  Dr. 
Redmond  plans  to  achieve  through  his  trans- 
fer of  students  from  Negro  communities  to 
White  communities. 

Following  is  the  quote  taken  from  Page  13 
of  the  School  Board's  own  study  which  points 
out  that  busing  within  the  city  is  not  the 
answer: 

"Unfortunately,  most  proposed  approaches 
to  achieving  racial  balance  m  public  .schools 
fail  to  take  full  account  of  the  conclusion 
stated  heretofore.  As  a  result,  policies  are 
advanced  which  cannot  achieve  the  intended 
long-run  result  of  racial  integration,  al- 
though they  may  have  significant  short-run 
benefits. 

"An  example  is  the  proposal  to  bus  non- 
White  students  out  of  schools  near  the  edge 
of  the  predominately  non-White  residential 
area  so  as  to  stabilize  the  White  population 
near  those  schools. 

"This  effect  might  In  fact  occur  in  the  in- 
dividual areas  concerned.  It  would  do  so  If 
enough  Whites  not  now  living  there  would 
move  in  to  occupy  vacancies  resulting  when 
Whites  now  living  there  moved  out  for  "nor- 
mal turnover"  reasons.  But  the  stabilization 
of  White  population  in  this  part  of  the  city 
would  probably  Just  divert  non-White  popu- 
lation growth  to  one  or  more  other  parts  of 
the  city.  In  those  other  parts,  racial  transi- 
tion would  occur  faster  than  if  the  busing 
policy  had  not  been  adopted.  For  non-White 
population  expansion  mv.st  occur  somewhere. 

"If  the  Board  causes  White  stabilization — 
that  is,  a  slowdown  In  non-White  expan- 
sion— In  one  part  of  the  city,  It  is  neces- 
sarily also  causing  faster  destabilizatlon — 
that  Is,  a  speed-up  In  non-white  expansion — 
elsewhere.  Only  if  that  faster  growth  Is  oc- 
curring outside  the  city  limits  can  the 
Board's  policies  further  over-all  racial  sta- 
bilization in  the  city  as  a  whole." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  If  the  above  conclu- 
sions are  not  correct,  then  the  Board  of 
Education  owes  It  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
to  hold  public  hearings  and  discredit  the 
report. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  conclusions  are 
correct  and  if  busing  limited  only  within 
the  city  limits  of  Chicago  will,  indeed,  In- 
crease the  creation  of  new  segregated  ghet- 
tos and  hasten  the  day  "when  Chicago  is  to- 
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tally  segregated-nonwhite,  then  Dr.  Red- 
mond and  the  School  Board  should  abandon 
their  busing  plan  without  delay. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  the  right  to 
have  the  lacts  Instead  of  being  called  "rac- 
ists" and  "bigots"  because  they  have  a  sin- 
cere concern  over  the  future  of  their  com- 
munities. 

There  should  be  no  question  that  all  of 
us  want  to  save  Chicago.  Nor  should  there 
be  any  doubt  that  we  must  do  something; 
you  can't  let  the  matter  ride  and  continue 
to  see  five  blocks  turn  from  white  to  non- 
white  every  week  in  Chicago. 

Our  disagreement  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  on  how  best  we  can  all  save  Clil- 
cago.  It  is  an  lionest  disagreement  among 
honest  men  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
racism  or  bigotry. 

Forty-eight  months  ago,  the  May  School 
In  Austin  had  800  students:  was  all  White; 
and  had  vacant  classrooms.  In  48  months  the 
school  Increased  Its  population  to  1,522 — 
with  76  5';   non-White. 

The  people  of  Austin  quite  properly  are 
concerned  and  they  urgently  need  help,  but 
I'm  sure  not  at  the  expense  of  creating  new 
ghettos  In  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  School  Board's  own  report  states  that 
the  answer  to  saving  Chicago  from  becoming 
segregated-nonwhite.  Is  to  find  an  outlet  for 
the  non-White  population  growth  In  the 
whole  Qve-county  area  of  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago Instead  of  trying  to  find  the  answer  in 
Chicago  alone.  This  Is  not  a  problem  for  the 
people  of  Chicago  alone  to  solve;  nor  will 
you  find  your  answer  by  busing  children 
to  the  Northwest  or  Southwest  side  of 
Chicago. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  busing 
1.035  children  will  not  create  the  dire  con- 
aenuences  lei-red  by  many. 

But  the  collapse  of  one  community  after 
another  In  Chicago  In  the  last  ten  years, 
clearly  .=hows  that  unfortunately,  you  don't 
liave  a  "second  chance"  to  save  a  commu- 
nity once  the  block-busters  begin  their  work. 

Those  who  defend  busing  for  Chlcaso  con- 
sistently fall  to  p>olnt  out  that  whatever 
success  there  has  been  with  busing  In  Amer- 
ica, such  success  hits  occurred  by  busing 
children  from  Inner-clty  schools  to  the  sub- 
urbs where  there  Is  less  chance  for  block 
busting,  or  by  busing  children  within  the 
tiUburbs  where  the  non-White  population 
in  a  particular  suburb  was  relatively  small. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  single  com- 
munity ha.i  been  stabilized  by  busing  in  any 
of  the  large  dtics  of  America. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  .^ustln  can 
be  "stabilized"  with  the  proposed  busing 
scheme. 

You  need  only  look  at  the  immense  change 
which  occurred  In  South  Austin  In  48  months 
and  you  .see  the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

In  White  Plains,  New  York,  a  relatively 
small  communtiy,  racial  balance  was 
achieved  by  busing  but  It  was  done  only 
.ifter  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  the  issue  and  approved  it. 

In  neighboring  Evanston.  a  human  rela- 
tions commission  worked  for  one  year  an- 
swering all  the  questions  and  eliminating 
many  fears  before  a  busing  program  was 
instituted. 

Contrast  that  to  the  treatment  given  the 
people  of  Chicago.  This  over-all  plan  was 
announced  last  August  but  without  any  de- 
tails. On  December  27th,  the  School  Board 
agreed  to  implement  it,  but  only  after  promis- 
ing extensive  hearings  and  assuring  every 
community  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Two  weeks  later  our  people  -were  told  that 
by  January  29th,  the  plan  "would  become 
operative. 

White  Plains'  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Carrol  F.  Johnson,  in  his  first  comprehensive 
report  on  the  busing  experiment  in  his  city, 
says:  "Any  school  program  that  does  not  have 
at  least  acceptance  and,  at  best,  support,  is 
almost  certain  to  fall." 
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This  is  why  Mayor  Daley  has  prop«r;y 
sta;ed  that  it  .«  community  is  not  willing  to 
accept  Dusing.  it  should  not  tje  imposed  on 
the  community  igilnst  it«  win 

Dr  Jihnson  states  further  th.ir  academic 
improvement  cannot  be  expected  without 
supportive  se-vlces  for  yoiiriiisters  being 
bused  He  stales  in  his  report  It  has  also 
been  bminht  home  to  us  very  forcefully  that 
teachers  must  have  additional  supportive 
services  and  a  variety  of  materlala  keyed  to 
different  ability  levels.  If  they  are  to  teach 
effectively  In  ^laasrooma  which  are  socially, 
economically    and  racially  heterogeneous  " 

Yet.  in  'he  re.^olutlon  3iibmuie<l  by  Dr 
Redmond  to  the  School  Bfiard  In  which  he 
asked  for  penn:s)>lon  to  bus  children  from 
.Austin  to  the  Northwest  side  3Cho<->l8.  not  one 
•*urd  is  said  about  providing  supportive 
teaching  for  the  hoat  sch<x)Is 

All  that  Dr  Redmond  intends  to  provide 
Is  adult  att^ndanta  ^n  the  bus  and  during 
lunch  perlixl 

Here  Is  what  Dr  Johason  reports  on  his 
experience  In  White  Plains  ■Prankiy.  we 
did  not  ff>re*ee  the  extent  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  that  would  arise  in  applying  our 
iii.Tmal  disciplinary  procedures  to  newly  m- 
teairated  situations  Many  of  our  teachers 
were  f  -r  "iie  ftrst  time,  confronted  with  be- 
hav:3T  patwms  which  differed  markedly  irom 
the  behavior  of  middle-class  white  young- 
sters The  vertiacuLir  .speech  of  children  from 
lis.idvantaged  environments  -ils.'!  came  as  .i 
-urprlse  t.)  ma.nv  teachers  whose  irlentatlon 
■V  ta  p'lmaxlly  'm  middle-class  VVhl'e  mures  " 
Dr  Redmond  said  'hat  youngsters  will  be 
rarefiiUy  selected  for  busing  to  meet  the 
icademic  standnrda  L,f  the  sch-.>ols  to  which 
■hev  are  being  bused  Yet.  In  the  resolution 
submitted  to  the  School  Board,  he  has  des- 
ignated a  series  .if  .squfire  blocks  .and  the 
children  living  in  each  of  these  square  blocks 
win  be  bused  to  .i  receiving  schc>ol  designated 
for  each  such  block,  with  no  apparent  'cgard 
for  academic  achievement 

If  they  live  in  the  particular  block,  they 
will  be  bused  to  the  school  selected  for  that 
olocs  v.'h  jr  without  their  parents'  consent 
ind  without  any  regard  to  the  facilities  of 
the  host  sch'jol 
This  IS  the  crt:x  of  the  whole  Issue 
Dr  Redmond  has  taken  ten  square  blocks 
on  Chicago's  West  side  and  has  assigned 
fach  of  these  square  blocks  to  eight  different 
schools  as  part  of  each  of  these  school's 
district,  even  thcugh  each  of  the  blocks  Is 
miles  awav  from  the  school 

This  Is  the  end  uf  neighborhood  schools 
Make  no  mistake  about   that 
If  he  can  do  it  to  relieve  overcrowding  at 
May  and  Spiencer  Schools  In  the  Austin  area. 
le  fan  do  It  to  any  school  in  Chicago    Chll- 
ren  living  in  such  a  block  must  attend  the 
school  to  which  the  block  has  been  assigned 
Th"?  Schocl   Beard's  approval  lI   this  'icm- 
rt>ntiguous  doctrine  would  place  ever,'  child 
;n  this  city  in  leopardv  ol  being  bussed  to  the 
school  to  which  his  block  has  been  assigned. 
no  matter  how  far  away  it  Is  from  his  home 
■The  Redmond  Plan  Is  ojmpulsory  and  I'm 
-urprised  It  hasn  t  brought  a  stronger  reac- 
tion Irom  the  Negro  conimunlty 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  congestion 
i:j  the  May  School  When  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  can  reUe\e  it  Immediately  by 
brini-ing  in  some  mobile  units,  a  howl  of 
protest  was  raised 

Yet.  Dr  Redmond  has  no  objection  to  using 
mobile  units  to  make  rf>om  in  receiving 
schools  for  the  children  being  bussed.  On 
Page  B-21  of  his  report,  he  states 

■  Where  space  does  not  nc)W  exist  In  such 
areas  It  should  be  created  with  additions 
and  mobiles  ' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  my  Dis- 
trict right  now.  there  are  703  children  at- 
tending dally  classes  in  mobile  units  more 
th.in  fifteen  vears  "Id 

I  believe  Dr  Redmond  can  relieve  the  over- 
crowding at  May  and  Spencer  Schools  very 
quickly   by  once  and   for  all   exploding   the 
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myth  that  ri-.^'M!^  •;  i--r—  nis  ,ire  bud  There 
is  ample  •.  I'-.i;.'  :  iiifl  it'  uii-l  'h""  May  School, 
not  only  to  'ike  c?»re  of  its  present  needs 
With  mobiles,  but  also  to  provide  classroom 
space  for  continued  expansion  expected  by 
next  September 

It  IS  most  probable  that  many  nf  the  biissrd 
children  actually  will  be  attending  mobile 
classrooms  under  Dr  Redmond's  present 
plan. 

I  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  the  public 
schools  In  my  District  and  when  I  toUled  up 
the  needs  of  each  of  the  schools  as  related  to 
me  by  the  administrators  In  these  schools.  X 
found  that  we  need  $10  5  million  on  Chi- 
cago's Northwest  side  to  bring  our  public 
schools  to  a  minimum  -ode  standard  This 
does  not  mean  iny  elabonUe  Improvements 
but  merelv  to  bring  them  up  to  minimum 
safety  standards  required  by  the  city  code 
for  public  buildings. 

In  some  of  these  schools  "he  wiring  Is  so 
bad  that  we  c  mnot  use  two  projectors  at 
one  time  without  blowing  fuses  In  many 
other  schools,  modern  educational  aids  are  a 
total  stranger  tiecause  they  cannot  be  used 
for  lack  of  adequate  wiring 

Ventilation  and  washroom  facilities  are 
archaic. 

Yet,  all  over  Chicago.  In  federally  financed 
Title  One  schools,  in  low-Income  areas,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  modern  electrical 
equipment  Is  made  .available  to  youngsters  .is 
educational    aids. 

I  think  we  can  make  a  strong  case  that 
busing  I  if  children  into  areas  In  my  commu- 
nity will  in  some  Instances  provide  them 
with  inferior  education  to  what  they  are 
ijettlng  now  even  in  their  nvercrowded  class- 
rooms 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  while  Dr  Red- 
mond will  reduce  the  classroom  size  In  the 
May  School  from  39  6  students  to  30  6  under 
his  proposed  busing  plan  each  of  the  five 
receiving  schools  on  the  Northwest  side  will 
have  an  average  classrofjm  attendance  rate 
of  either  32  or  33  students  per  classroom. 
With  no  supportive  teaching  I  'Ubmlt  this 
will  be  a  setback  for  all  the  children  m  those 
schools — White  or  Black. 

In  the  case  of  the  Spencer  School.  Dr  Red- 
mond will  reduce  the  per-classroom  lo.id  from 
Uie  present  36.5  to  ;^9  0,  but  the  three  receiv- 
ing schools  will  have  33;  34:  and  35  students 
per  classroom.  These  are  hard  facts  and  are 
not  based  on  any  racial  or  blgotted  overtones. 
These  are  questions  that  decent  citizens 
hB\e  a  right  to  ask.  If  there  .^re  mswers  to 
these  questions  which  will  remove  doubts, 
these  answers  must  be  proMded  before  any 
busing  is  attempted. 

Our  pet.iple  have  a  right  to  ask  what  hap- 
pens when  under  the  busing  plan  every  seat 
in  a  receiving  »chtK)l  Is  occupied,  and  then 
20  new  children  move  into  the  immediate 
area  of  the  receiving  scht^l  Do  we  reduce 
the  number  of  children  being  bused  by  20  to 
make  room  for  these  new  neighborhood  ar- 
rivals, or  do  we  Bus  the  new  arrivals  to 
another  school ■> 

What  happens  when  the  school-age  popu- 
lation in  a  sending  school  block  exceeds  the 
number  of  students  a  receiving  school  ran 
absorb?  Is  the  block  broken  down  Into  a 
smaller  unit,  and,  if  so,  how  do  vou  deter- 
mine which  children  in  the  block  continue 
going  to  one  receiving  school  and  which 
students  go  to  another  school '' 

What  happens  when  the  school-age  popu- 
lation in  the  Imme'llate  area  of  a  receiving 
school  Increases  and  the  school's  capacity  has 
been  reached  by  busing "> 

It  Is  an  insult  'o  my  constituents  to  ac- 
cuse them  iif  racism  iir  bigotry  because  they 
want  answers  to  these  perfectly  valid  ques- 
tions 

There  are  those  In  this  city  who  overlook 
the  fact  that  these  schools  belong  to  the 
people  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  have 
some  voice  In  the  affairs  of  their  children's 
education     As   a   matter   cf   fac,    there   Is   a 
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growing  tendency  throughovit  the  country  tr 
glve  citizens  a  greater  voice  In  the  affairs  if 
their  schools. 

In  New  York  City,  many  prominent  Necro 
civil  rUht.s  leaders  are  turnln^t  away  (r.  in 
racl.il  integration  in  general  and  instead  are 
demanding  not  only  better  schools  in  Nepro 
neighborhoods  but  more  Negro  control  l  ver 
their  neighborhood  schools. 

They  have  tried  In  New  York  the  verv 
things  that  Dr  Redmond  Is  now  proposlnL' 
f(r  Chicago  and  J.ave  failed,  so  now  tht 
highly  respected  Ford  foundation  has  rec- 
mended  that  ihe  New  Y(jrk  City  Schix>l  Sys- 
tem be  iMvlded  into  30 — or  more — nelghlv  r- 
Ing  school  districts  each  with  Its  own  Boar.! 
and  Superintendent  to  chart  the  standards 
li  r  Its  own  neighborhood  schools 

These  questions  must  he  answered  because 
If  ever  this  city  needed  full  .ind  .sympathetic 
consideration  for  Its  schools  from  all  of  it.s 
people   we  need  It  now. 

If  the  citizens  of  this  city  fall  to  :ipprc-, ( 
a  15c  Increase  In  the  school  levy  In  the  Jui:c 
Primary,  Dr.  Redmond  will  have  to  lay  i  tl 
at  least  20  'if  the  teachers  in  Chicago  and 
our  classroom  load  ail  over  the  city  will  lt 
up  to  about  55  student*  per  classroom  rr 
more. 

Regardless  cf  the  outcome  of  this  tight  on 
busing,  I  Intend  to  do  everything  I  cnn 
to  [persuade  my  fellow  citizens  to  support 
the  Increase  in  the  levy  because  !S  a  mem^pr 
of  the  Eklucatlon  ..nd  Labor  Committee  ::•. 
Congress,  I  .\m  deeply  aware  of  the  crisis  iii 
America's  public  schools  and  the  crisis  that 
faces  ghettos. 

I  do  not  agree  v.ith  those  who  threaur. 
to  cut  off  funds  and  bring  all  sorts  of  other 
retaliation  p.galn;-t  the  Board  of  Edu.".i- 
tlon  simply  because  we  have  an  honest  dis- 
(lereement  on  how  best  to  provide  quality 
education  for  all  of  our  children —Black 
or  white. 

But  the  f.ict  remains  that  you  cannct 
steamroller  the  emotions  of  our  taxpaylnu- 
citizens  and  then  expect  them  to  help  :: 
solvins  our  educational  r.eeds. 

Furthermore,  we  must  ask  the  people 
Chicago  to  also  approve  a  $65  mllDon  bono 
issue  for  urgently  needed  j-chool  construc- 
tion I  intend  to  work  tor  passage  of  thi.^ 
Imfxirtant  Issue  too.  because  It  v.Hl  be  out  t  l 
this  m.oney  that  we  hope  to  get  'he  $10  5 
million  for  our  own  schools  on  the  Northwest 
side  of  Chicago. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  those  in  publ: 
office  for  taking  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  ou" 
schools.  I  don't  recall  any  criticism  'wo  year.= 
ngo  when  'he  US  Office  of  Ekluc.Ttion  "arbi- 
trarily and  without  warning  cut  $33  blUicn 
from  Chicago  I  was  the  one  who  got  that 
money  restored  because  the  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  w«  totally  indefeiislblc 
and  I  recall  being  praised  at  that  time  fcr 
my  forceful  action 

Dr.  Redmond  has  tried  to  create  the  Im- 
.presslon  that  somehow  his  busing  plan  1- 
designed  to  meet  Federal  standards  of  inte- 
gration in  order  to  qualify  lor  continued 
Federal  funds  This  is  not  .so.  The  Feder  i 
government  has  .set  no  standards  for  achie\- 
ing  Integration  in  public  schools. 

All  the  Federal  government  wants  is  to 
is.sure  that  every  .American  youngster  bene- 
fitting from  Federal  aid  gets  quality  educa- 
tion. But  how  this  IS  (lone  continues  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  a  local  community.  The 
Federal  government  does  not  consider  Ct 
facto  segregation  caused  by  segregated  con;- 
munltles  as  a  bar  to  receiving  Federal  fund.s 
It  is  obvious  that  'he  only  way  to  eliminate 
segregated  schooling  is  to  eliminate  segre- 
gated htuslng.  I  am  certain  that  this  will  be 
done  through  better  voluntary  race  relations 
than  through  forced  busing. 

It  Is  indeed  a  sad  day  for  America  when 
honest  citizens  cannot  ask  honest  question^ 
without  having  their  motives  assailed  and 
their  sincerity  challenged 

Dr  Redmond  initially  said  he  was  going  to 
bus  youngsters  from  middle  Income  families 
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who  are  academically  compatible  to  the  re- 
ceiving schools. 

But  now  he  admits  that  by  annexing  entire 
blorks  to  a  receiving  school  district,  he  really 
doesn't  know  what,  kind  if  youngsters  and 
what  kind  of  problems  he  will  bring  to  the 
receiving  school. 

In  anticipation  of  these  problems,  he  now 
says  that  "children  with  severe  social  adjust- 
ment or  physical  problems,  or  with  mental 
ii.mdicap"  will  be  provided  special  services. 
What  special  services  when  he  doesn't  have 
:!ie  money  to  provide  those  services  at  the 
May  lichool  it.self 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Board  to  table  the 
busing  proposal  It  has  no  guidelines,  it  has 
no  provisions  for  voluntary  participation, 
v>ut  instead  is  compulsory;  it  introduces  a 
whole  new  concept  of  annexing  non-contigu- 
ous areas  to  school  districts,  .i  doctrine  that 
will  destroy  the  whole  concept  of  neighbor- 
iiood  s-hools  in  Chicago;  it  will  create  more 
problems  than  it  will  solve;  and  finally,  it 
•.vr.l  neither  help  the  white  children  nor  the 
Negro  children  who  tre  participants  in  this 
program. 

I  propose  instead  that  the  School  Board 
proceed  immediately  to  meet  the  problem  at 
May  and  Spencer  Schools  by  making  both 
hese  schools  models  of  educational  excel- 
lence and  make  full  use  of  mobiles  to  over- 
come crowding.  Let  us  demonstrate  that  the 
way  to  stabilize  a  changing  community  Is  to 
itive  It  such  good  schools  that  no  one  would 
think  of  moving  away. 

I  also  urge  the  Board  to  give  its  permissive 
•ransler  plan  a  chance  to  work  on  a  volun- 
•  iry  basis.  Schools  see  new  students  every 
'.veek  through  the  voluntary  permissive  tran£- 
:er  plan  and  there  has  been  no  adverse  reac- 
tion because  youngsters  taking  advantage  of 
permissive  transfers  are  academically  com- 
patible and  there  is  no  fear  that  educational 
■tandards  will  be  Impeded. 

May  I  thank  your  comiruttee  for  its  cour- 
•esy  in  hearing  us  out  I  hcpc  the  busing  plan 
*-ill  be  rejected  for  the  Lood  vi  all  of  the 
children  in  Chicago. 
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For  metropolitan  newspaper:  Miss 
Ruth  Dunbar,  education  writer,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Chicago,  111. 

For  local  daily  newspaper:  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Greenaway,  editor  and  vice  president, 
De  Kalb  Dally  Chronicle,  De  Kalb.  111. 

For  weekly  newspaper:  Miss  Mary 
Schlott,  education  writer,  Arlington 
Heights  Herald,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 
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Illinois  School  Bell  Media  Award* 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OT    ILLI.NCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
annual  Illinois  School  Bell  Media 
.■\wards  were  presented  to  six  mass  com- 
munications media  recently  by  Mary 
-Mice  Pi'lndle,  an  Aurora  East  High 
School  teacher  and  State  chairman  of 
"he  Illinois  Education  Association  Public 
Relations  Committee.  Award  jpresenta- 
•ions  were  made  at  the  annum  Illinois 
Education  Association  banquet  during 
the  association's  3-day  convention. 

I  consider  the  group,  which  included 
'hiee  Illinois  newspapers,  two  radio  sta- 
tions, and  a  television  station,  to  be 
iughly  deserving  of  the  recognition  and 
iionor  extended  to  them.  The  awards 
•vere  presented  as  follows : 

For  television:  Mr.  Don  Wooten,  pub- 
lic affairs  director,  WHBF-TV.  Rock  Is- 
land, 111. 

For  metropolitan  radio:  Mr.  Ed.  Dor- 
sey,  education  reporter,  WIND  radio, 
Chicago,  111. 

For  local  radio:  Mr.  Ralph  Sherman, 
station  manager,  WLKB  radio,  De  Kalb, 
111. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
a  very  moving  statement  of  the  Lithu- 
anian American  Council  of  Southern 
California  entitled  "An  Appeal  for  Jus- 
tice— The  Question  of  Lithuania." 

The  statement  follows : 
An  Appeal  fob  Jus'ncE:    The  Question   op 
Lithuania 

Since  Its  ancient  settlement  along  the 
Baltic  Sea  coast,  and  particularly  since  Its 
feudal  states  in  1251  became  unified  by  King 
Mlndaugas  the  Great  into  a  kingdom,  for 
centuries  the  Lithuanian  Nation  has  played 
an  Important  role  In  North-Eastern  Europe. 
Especially  that  role  became  significant  when 
Lithuania  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  Western  culture  from  the  Asiatic 
onslaughts. 

The  growing  strength  of  Russian  Imperial- 
istic power  continually  threatened  Lithua- 
nian lands,  and  Anally  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Russia  invaded  and  occu- 
pied Lithuania.  Foreign  subjugation,  however, 
failed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  people  who, 
for  120  years  continually  objected  to  foreign 
domination  by  civil  and  cultural  resistance, 
by  numerous  uprisings  and  revolutions 
against  the  invaders. 

The  Intensive  and  determined  struggle  for 
freedom  and  Independence  from  Czaristlc 
Russia  was  climaxed  on  February  16,  1918,  by 
the  Declaration  of  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council,  proclaiming  the  restoration  of  the 
Independence  to  Lithuania. 

The  February  Sixteenth  Decimation  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1920.  Thus,  follow- 
ing the  ■will  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  Independent  State  of 
Lithuania,  with  its  capitol  in  the  city  of 
Vilnius  was  accomplished.  A  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition by  many  free  countries  followed.  On 
September  22,  1921,  Lithuania  was  received 
as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  League  cf  Na- 
tions, thereby  Lithuania  became  a  member 
of  the  international  community  of  sovereign 
nations.  A  full  diplomatic  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  America  on  July  28,  1922. 
was  followed  soon,  also  with  de  jure  recog- 
nition, by  other  world  powers — Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

Soviet  Russia  recognized  de  jure  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  in  1920,  and  on  July 
12th  of  the  same  year  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania  which  stated  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  with  all  the  Juridical  rights  as- 
sociated with  such  a  declaration,  and  for- 
ever renounces,  In  good  faith,  all  Russian 
sovereign  rights,  which  It  previously  had  In 


regard.s  lo  Lithuanian  Nat. on  and  .;.-.  ter- 
ritory." 

The  re-establi.shmcnt  of  an  Inuc]jenaent 
State  of  Lithuania  and  her  return  to  the 
self-governing  community  of  nations  is  the 
most  signllicant  historical  event  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  for  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, whose  political  maturity,  economic 
achievements  and  cultural  creativity  were 
manifested  duiing  the  period  of  re.-.tored 
Independence  (1918-1940). 

During  the  .Second  World  War.  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  became  a  victim  i.f  So- 
viet Russia's  and  Na?.i  Germany'.':  con.'-.piracy 
,uid  aggression,  and  as  a  result  ii  .secret 
.igreement.^  between  those  two  powers  of 
August  23rd  and  September  28th.  1939.  be- 
came Invaded  and  occupied  by  .Soviet  Rus- 
sian   armed    forces    on    June    15,    1940. 

.Since  the  days  of  soviet  Russi.in  (jccupa- 
tlon.  liowever,  the  Lithuanian  people  liuve 
waged  an  intensive  light  for  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  1944  and  1952  alone, 
some  30  000  freedom  fighters  lost  their  Ir.es 
In  iin  organized  resistance  movement  againtt 
the  Invaders.  Hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  oth- 
ers were  imprisoned  or  driven  to  Siberia. 
Though  that  resistance  movement  was 
weakened  and  finally  subdued  due  to  a  Mil- 
ure  to  get  any  material  aid  from  the  West, 
nevertheless,  the  Lithuanian  people  are  con- 
tinuing their  passive  resistance  itgalntt  So- 
viet Russian  genocldal  .iggresMon  tc  this 
very  day. 

.About  one  million  .Americans  ol  Lithuan- 
ian origin  or  descent,  commemorating  'he 
Fiftieth  .Anniversary  of  tne  re-establishnient 
cf  the  Independence  '  i  Lithuania,  and  re- 
membeniig  the  numerous  sacrilices  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom,  acting 
through  central  Lithuanian  -American  or- 
ganizations, and  cooper, iting  with  the  Liih- 
uanian  Diph.imatic  and  Consular  Corps.  i.::ve 
proclaimed  19G8  as  Tim  Litlivanian  Fmht 
for  Freedom  Year. 

The  United  States  of  .-Vmerici.  mindful  of 
Its  own  .'■trupglc  lor  Ireedoni  and  ;nacpend- 
rnce,  has  remained  ^entitive  to  the  aspir.:- 
tlons  of  other  people  for  self-determination. 
For  this  reason.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent are  grateful  of  the  Government  of  tr.c 
United  States  for  denouncing  T.>-.e  So-.iet  Ru.s- 
sian  conquest  and  for  reiasing  to  recognize 
the  alien  subjugatio'n  of  Lithuania  i-lnce  1940. 
Tlie  United  .Stat^e.'?  ccntmuc-s  rccopnizing  the 
.sovereignty  (i  Lithuania.  The  Liih-aanian 
Loeation  at  Washinct-on.  D.C,  Consula'es 
General  in  New  Ycrk,  Lcs  Angeles.  Chicago 
and  a  Consulate  in  Boston  are  recognized  and 
:re  functionmi;. 

.Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are  also 
grateful  to  the  American  people  v.iiose  Kep- 
resentatives  and  Senators  .?i  the  H9th  CuJi- 
grcis  unanivioui'p  p.issed  the  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416.  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  action  in  tae 
L'nited  Nations  and  elsewhere  for  the  restora- 
tion of  telf-determinal:on  rights  to  Lithu- 
ania and  to  the  other  two  subjugated  Baltic 
States. 

Thus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  Anui- 
versary  of  the  re-establishmcnt  of  Independ- 
ent Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Llthu.inian 
.American  Council  of  Southern  California, 
representing  all  major  Llthuanian-.Anicrlcan 
organizat.ons  in  Southern  California,  niott 
fervently  appeals  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments, 
religious  leaders,  labor  unions,  civil,  politi- 
cal and  professional  organizations,  academic 
and  cultural  Institutions,  news  media  and 
to  the  people  of  good  will,  to  support  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  self- 
determination  and  to  national  independence 
in  their  own  country. 

The  free  world  can  never  rest  In  peace, 
knowing  that  in  Lithuania  under  Soviet 
Russian  rule,  genocide  and  Russlflcatlon  are 
common  place,  religious  persecution  is  preva- 
lent, and  basic  human  freedoms  and  righto 
are  denied  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 
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Crank  Call*   Plague   Area   Residenti 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

>r    NEW   jcasET 

IN  rHE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
abusive,  harassing,  or  obscene  telephone 
call  looms  ver>'  large  in  tlie  life  of  the 
single  working  girl,  the  housewife,  and. 
in  the  ugliest  instance,  the  wife  or  moth- 
er of  a  ser\lceman  stationed  m  Vietnam 

In  1965  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  raise 
the  penalties  for  obscene  phone  calLs 
made  in  the  District  of  Columbia  There 
still  now  exists  a  wide  dispantv  between 
the  penalties  in  force  m  Mar>laiul  and 
Virginia  and  the  usual  $10  disorderly 
conduct  fine  in  Washington.  Con-sidenng 
the  !ar«e  number  of  single  women  living 
in  the  District,  these  penalties  are  woe- 
fully inadequate  I  understand  that  ttiere 
were  over  14.000  ob.scene  and  harassmg 
calls  m  the  \Va.shington  metropolitan 
area  in  1967  As  will  be  recalled,  that  bill 
passed  the  House  twice,  but  died  In  the 
Senate  In  1965  I  also  mtroduced  legisla- 
tion to  stiffen  the  penalty  tor  harassing 
calls  made  to  families  of  .servicemen  in 
Vietnam  At  the  time  I  introduced  that 
bill  there  had  been  a  rash  of  instances  of 
perverted  calls  to  wives  and  families  of 
.servicemen  either  falsely  reporting  u 
man  s  death  or  openly  gloating  over  an 
actual  death  m  Vietnam.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  horror  of  such  an  experience. 

My  bill.  HR  611.  which  I  introduced 
in  the  89th  Congre.ss  and  again  la.^t  year 
would  raise  the  penalty  for  calls  made 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  im- 
pose a  similar  penalty  of  a  S500  fine  and 
or  6  months  in  jail  for  interstate  calls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thmk  we  .should  make  it 
clear  m  the  legislative  hustorj-  that  we 
intend  this  legislation  to  cover  those  har- 
assing calls  directed  to  the  families  of 
servicemen,  as  I  mentioned  above  I  might 
note  here  that  the  Defense  Department 
informed  me  recently  that  reports  of 
such  u^stances  have  decreased  during  the 
last  year, 

I  would  like  to  suggest  an  additional 
amendment  to  this  bill.  Although  many 
obscene  and  harassing  calls  originate 
from  teenage  pranksters,  the  hardcore 
obscene  telephone  callers  suffer  from 
perverted,  sick  minds  They  are  victims 
of  mental  illness  I  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  judge  to  substitute 
commitment  to  a  mental  hospital  for 
treatment  in  the  place  of  a  fine  or  .lail 
We  must  look  with  compassion  on  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  leading  forces 
workint;  to  protect  the  citi/tn  from  ob- 
scene and  harassmg  calls  has  been  the 
telephone  comparues  EInforcement  of 
laws  dealing  with  these  calls  would  be 
impossible  without  the  assistance,  time, 
and  efforts  of  the  telephone  industrj'. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  effort  to 
track  down  these  obscene  telephone  call- 
ers which  I  would  like  to  discuss  bnefly 
this  morning.  As  I  mentioned,  the  com- 
munications industry  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  and  contributed  a  great  public 
service  by  research  into  new  and  more 
efficient    ways    of    tracking    down    and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prasecutlng  those  who  abuse  the  tele- 
phone I  have  noticed  in  .he  testimony 
of  telephone  company  officials  and  from 
other  newspaper  articles  that  among  the 
devices  used  to  trace  these  callers  is  the 
pen-register  and  the  use  of  the  central 
computer  to  record  in  a  permanent  rec- 
ord the  caller  numljer.  called  number, 
time  and  date  for  all  calls,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  local  or  long  distance. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  problem  that  this 
raises  in  my  mind  ;s  one  with  which  I 
have  been  cx)nccrned  since  I  first  came 
to  Congress  My  concern  is  individual 
privacy 

Whenever  the  incident  of  a  private 
conver.satlon  is  recorded,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding duty  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality (if  the  information  recorded. 
Should  the  practice  >>t  recordmi,'  all  call- 
ing and  called  numbers  become  wide- 
spread, these  trails  of  old  telephone  calls 
could  easily  t)ecome  another  link  In  the 
continuous  chain  of  interconnected  per- 
sonal Information  we  leave  behind  us  as 
we  proceed  through  life.  The  danger,  as 
I  .see  It.  IS  not  the  lone  notation  of  tele- 
phone calls,  but  rather  tlie  blending  of 
this  information  with  other  personal  in- 
formation— birth  reco<ds.  military  rec- 
ords, tax  records,  social  security  records 
There  has  been  a  i;reat  deal  of  discus- 
sion recently  of  compilations  of  this  data 
by  private  industry.  Stale,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and.  perhaps  best  known,  the 
Federal  Government's  proposed  national 
data  bank.  My  fear  is  that  some  day  all 
of  thLs  information  will  become  mixed  to- 
i;cther  in  a  central  bank,  easily  accessible 
through  the  magical  myst.que  to  the 
computer. 

I  .on  hopeful  that  use  of  these  tele- 
phone number  recordmu  devices  will  be 
limited  and  that  methods  will  be  em- 
ployed to  protect  coiifidentiaiity. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  very  highly  reuarded 
reporter  of  the  Washinston  Post.  William 
Raspberry,  wrote  a  very  revealin:::  column 
on  Februai-y  18.  He  points  out  many 
aspects  of  obscene  and  harassing  tele- 
phone calls  and  descrltjes  in  compelling 
terms  the  human  damage  they  cau.se.  I 
submit  Mr  Ra-spberry  s  column  is  further 
evidence  of  the  necessity  to  take  prompt 
action  to  reheve  needless  suffering  and 
to  help  make  urban  living  a  little  less 
difficult  The  column  follows: 

Crank    C.\li-8   Plagck    A»«a    RssiDErjTs 
(By   WHllam   Raspberry) 

Ever  since  someone  broke  Into  her  hom« 
ilrn'jst  three  weeks  ago.  the  womsm  has  been 
bothered  by  annoying,  harassing,  obscene 
;pIt'[.hoiie  calls. 

Since  she  has  an  unlletcd  ntimber.  she 
!s  certain  that  the  calls  are  t)elcg  made  by 
'ho  bury-ir     wliu  l.s  sti'.l  ,it   :.iri.'e 

Frightened  almoet  out  of  her  mind,  she 
called  the  telephone  company  to  request  a 
device  she  had  read  about  that  "hy  the  flick 
if  a  switch  wouid  alert  the  company  to  trace 
a  call  ■■ 

.\  company  representative  she  said,  told 
her  that  unless  I  lived  In  the  suburbs  or 
a  'certain  section'  ot  Washington  I  was  not 
eligible  for  such  service 

"I,  of  course,  asked  which  section  of  Wash- 
ington was  being  served  with  this  equip- 
ment— knowing  the  answer  all  the  time.  She 
stated  that  the  facilities  for  using  this  equip- 
ment had  been  set  up  In  the  areas  surround- 
ing Cieofkre'  i*-!!,  hut  that  it  was  not  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  the  city." 
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The  woman,  a  Negro,  is  convinced  that 
the  telephone  company  is  discriminating 
against  Negroes  in  the  matter  of  protection 
rmm  har<i«sini;  calls  Is  if  1  put  the  ques- 
tion to  a  spokesman  for  the  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co 

"From  her  description,  I'd  say  she's  talk- 
ing about  what  we  call  a  line  identifier,"  the 
I'fflcl&l  said.  "This  Is  a  device  that  permits 
ua  to  ground  the  victim's  line  and  get  a 
print-out  of  the  time  and  frequency  of  In- 
coming calls  and  the  telephone  number 
from  which  they  are  being  made. 

"Unfortunately,  this  only  works  in  the 
newer  offices — those  that  have  gone  up  since 
1953  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  a 
neighborhood  Is  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white  " 

He  asked  that  the  list  of  exchanges  for 
which  the  Une-ldentifylng  device  Is  available 
not  be  made  public  lest  It  result  In  a  flood  of 
crank  calls  to  those  exchanges  not  on  the 
list 

It  turns  out  that  the  woman  was  at  least 
partly  correct  Most  of  the  predominantly 
white  areas  of  the  city — downtown  and  west 
of  Rock  Creek  Park — can  use  the  device  Most 
of  the  predominantly  Negro  sections  cannot 
Of  the  17  exchanges  capable  of  uslne  line 
Identifiers,    only    lour   are   In   Negro   areas. 

But  according  to  the  company  olflclal.  1* 
has  nothing  to  do  with  discrimination  but 
rather  with  the  way  the  city  !:as  crown  and 
the  resulting  demand  for  new  central  offices 
"We  couldn't  change  the  old  offices  over  to 
take  the  device  without  ripping  out  the 
whole   thing."   he  .said. 

He  was  quick  to  point  out.  however.  !hat 
the  llne-ldentlfler  Is  Just  one  we.ijxjn  In  the 
company's   antiharassment   arsenal. 

"If  you  have  a  suspect,  we  have  a  thing 
we  call  a  pen  register  that  we  can  put  on 
hl8  line  Tt\\s  will  confirm  whether  or  not 
the  calls  are  heme  made  from  that  number." 
He  fUso  mentioned  other  complicated  meth- 
i>d8  of  traclne  calls  but  declined  to  discuss 
them  in  detail  "We  don't  want  the  cranks 
to  know  all  we  know."  he  said. 

Annoying,  threatening  and  obscene  calls 
have  long  been  a  problem  for  the  telephone 
company,  which  has  been  tretting  an  aver- 
age of  1350  to  1400  complaints  a  month. 
And  'A'hlle  that  is  a  tiny  (>ercenta£te  of  the 
50  million  calls  made  here  each  month.  It 
Is  still  extremely  bothersome. 

Pew  of  the  crank  calls  are  really  serious, 
the  officials  said,  and  "the  majority  wash 
out  quickly" 

About  a  third  of  those  the  company  catches 
are  Juveniles;  another  third  are  mentally  un- 
balanced adults,  and  the  remaining  third 
stem  from  a  mishmash  of  domestic,  business 
and  neighbor  squabbles.  Only  three  or  four 
come   to  court   each   month. 

Recent  cases  include  a  54-year-old  s.iles- 
man  who.  posing  .is  a  psychiatrist,  would 
'ell  a  housewife  that  he  was  treating  her 
husband  and  then  iret  her  to  talk  about  her 
sex  life.  A  19-year-old  youth  admitted  he  had 
been  making  such  calls  since  he  was  12.  A 
10-year-old  girl  enjoyed  making  calls  while 
her  parents  were  out 

Most  crank  calls  aren't  sustained  for  long, 
and  the  cfflcials'  advice  is  just  to  Ignore  them 
and  hang  up  quickly.  Most  crank  callers 
soon  lose  Interest  when  they  find  they  don't 
have  an  audience.  (After  he  discussed  the 
problem  on  television  recently,  the  official's 
wife  received  II  crank  calls  in  a  single  day). 

"If  there  Is  a  threat,  the  victim  should 
call  us  and  the  police.  We're  working  close 
together  now.  It  the  calls  repeat  for  three 
or  four  times,  they  should  call  us  We'll  stay 
with  It  until  It's  closed  to  their  satisfaction." 

When  all  else  falls,  the  company  can  al- 
ways change  the  victim's  phone  number, 
even  temporarily. 

One  problem,  the  official  said.  Is  that  in 
the  District  crank  calls  are  only  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  $10  fine.  In  Virginia 
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and  Maryland,  the  penalties  can  run  as  high 
as  $500  and  a  year  In  jail. 

Legislation  now  i>endlng  In  Congress  would 
authorize  similar  penalties  here. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
Independence 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
others  of  this  body  in  calling  attention 
to  the  historic  observance  of  the  anni- 
\prsary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

This  cherished  holiday  which  is  ob- 
.^orved  so  reverently  by  almost  a  million 
oi  our  loyal  American  citizens  of  Lithu- 
iinian  birth  or  ancestry  has  special  mean- 
ing this  year  because  it  is  the  50th  an- 
r.ivcrsary  of  independence  for  a  nation 
that  had  struggled  for  five  generations  of 
enslavement  to  gain  its  freedom.  All 
.'\inericans  can  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  wisdom  and  states- 
manship of  our  great  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  the  famous  14  points  which 
:.o  espoused,  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
iinia  and  her  sister  Baltic  States  was  ma- 
(onally  aided. 

This  anniversary  has  deep  significance 
;or  all  of  us  for  it  reminds  us  of  our  un- 
:ulfillcd  commitment  to  take  the  neces- 
.^ary  action  to  restore  freedom  to  these 
ITOple  from  whom  the  Soviet  aggressors 
'.villfuUy  and  illegally  wrested  it  a  gen- 
iialion  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  v.'ith  and  address  the  lead- 
'  :s  and  members  of  the  fine  Lithuanian 
.\:ncrican  Council  of  New  York  on  their 
ob.scrvance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
tie  'ndependence  of  their  beloved  Lith- 
uania. Under  the  permission  heretofore 
ranted  me.  I  include  a  copy  of  the  re- 
marks I  delivered  to  this  patriotic  gath- 
I  ring  on  last  Simday  afternoon  in  New 
■^'ork  City : 

Mr  Chairman,  honored  guests,  and  my 
iiicnds.  Just  three  years  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  .iddrossing  this  fine  organization.  Two 
•ears  ago  I  was  privileged  to  speak  to  your 
LToup  in  Wasiiiiutton.  .'Since  my  appearance 
:ere  this  afternoon  is  akin  to  a  curtain  call, 
I   ieel   even  more   privileged  to  Join   you   in 

imm-^'morating  this — the  50th  anniversary 
"1  Lithuanian  Freedom. 

I  wish  that  I  c:>u'.d  come  to  \ou  with  a  j'jy- 
:ul  heart  and  in  a  festive  mood,  but  such  is 
!  ot  possible.  All  of  us  here  are  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  our 
ilearcst  and  mott  cli'Tiihed  friends.  All  of 
us  feel  the  tremendous  void  which  has  re- 
'  lilted  from  t.'ie  ji.tising  of  our  friend.  Father 
!.oiig;nas  J  mkus.  Each  of  us  is  soberly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  Am«>rica  has  lost  a 
threat  patriot  and  a  noble  citizen. 

We  know  that  the  church  has  lost  a  good 
.md  dedicated  servant--a  stalwart  soldier  of 
tiie  crc.'ss.  The  contribution  which  this  be- 
;  >\ed  emissary  of  God  has  made  during  the 
len  years  he  served  as  executive  director  of 
The  United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  Amer- 
.la  Will  not  be  forgotten  for  generations  to 
ome.  The  thousands  of  refugees  whom  he 
iiflped  to  g.iin  freedom  and  a  new  life  will 
cliensh  his  memory  and  bless  his  good  works. 
The  enrichmeut  •*hlch  he  gave  to  the  lives  of 
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all  of  us  will  go  with  us  throughout  all  our 
days.  We  cannot  be  Joyful  at  this  moment 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  sad  realization 
that  Father  Jankus  is  not  sittiiig  in  this  as- 
sembly radiating  his  benign  smile  to  reach 
all  of  us. 

My  friends,  I  cannot  be  gay  and  festive  on 
this  occasion  for  quite  another  reason.  In 
commemorating  the  passage  of  a  half  century 
of  time  since  the  valiant  people  of  Lithuania 
proclaimed  their  independence.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  tragic  fate  which  befell  these 
freedom-loving  patriots.  I  share  with  all  of 
you  the  heartaches  and  sorrow  which  derive 
from  the  unlawful  and  bestial  acts  of  the 
Soviets  m  snatching  away  the  precious  and 
hardwon  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  and  her 
sister  Baltic  States. 

When  I  meditate  on  what  Lithuania  might 
be  today,  If  its  freedom  and  indejjendence 
could  have  continued  unhampered  by  the 
ruthless  domination  of  Communist  oppres- 
sors. I  am  saddened.  I  am  sure  that  had 
Lithuania  been  permitted  to  pursue  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  development 
which  marked  its  emergence  as  a  free  state. 
America  would  today  have  a  strong  and 
powerful  ally  to  whom  it  could  turn  for  sup- 
port and  assistance  In  trying  to  meet  Its  world 
peace  obligations. 

Some  of  you  older  people  recall  with 
pleasure  and  gratificat:on  the  news  pro- 
claimed fifty  years  ago  that  Litliuanla  was 
free.  How  magnificent  it  was  to  re;vd  of  the 
courageous  stand  the  Lithuanian  patriots 
took  on  February  16.  1918.  in  defiance  of  both 
German  and  Russian  warlords.  Your  pride 
reached  unknown  heights  when  you  heard 
that  at  long  last  all  political  ties  had  been 
severed  with  the  powers  that  had  for  so 
long  enslaved  your  dear  ones.  But  you  were 
not  alone  in  your  Joy.  Obtaining  freedom 
for  a  proud  people  after  123  ye.irs  of  enslave- 
ment was  indeed  such  a  momentous  event 
it  was  hearalded  throughout  the  world.  Free 
men  everywhere  rejoiced  because  tlie  shackles 
of  bondage  which  had  bound  live  genera- 
tions of  Lithuanians  were  at  last  loosened. 

Americans  were  particularly  Jubilant  )je- 
cause  this  country  had  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  bringing  that  precious  free- 
dom to  Lithuania.  If  we  look  m  retrospect, 
it  is  clear  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  announcing  and  espousing  his  f.imous 
fourteen  points  and  the  principles  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  gave  the  neces- 
sary impetus  and  moral  support  to  bring 
about  the  Lithuanian  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  extent  to 
which  Lithuanians  even  today  continue  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  political,  mil- 
itary and  financial  aid  which  American  citi- 
zens made  to  the  newly  created  Lithuanian 
nation  In  Its  struggle  for  Independence. 

Your  adulation  of  Captain  Kamuel  Han  is 
for  his  advisory  help  to  the  young  Lithuanian 
Army  is  gratifying  to  all  Americans.  We. 
too.  consider  this  valiant  U.S.  .Army  officer 
worthy  of  the  honors  a  grateful  Lithuanian 
iiation  bestowed  in  memory  of  the  hero's 
death  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  tiie  Bol- 
shevik   organized   mutiny    at    Kaunas. 

How  wonderf'ul  It  would  be  if  future  an- 
niversaries could  be  celebrated  with  the  same 
Joy  and  thanksgiving  as  in  1918.  If  tiie  un- 
lawful and  Inhuman  violation  of  Lith- 
uanian rights  by  the  Soviets  could  be 
rectified,  the  whole  v.orld  would  join  with 
you  in  sUiglng  paeans  of  praise.  But  until 
such  a  day  the  golden  memories  of  a  free. 
happy  people  are  over-shadowed  by  the 
nightmares  of  the  Soviet  reign  of  terror. 
Until  full  freedom  is  restored  our  hearts  will 
remain  heavy  In  recalling  the  fate  which 
befell  a  nation  whose  people  loved  and 
prized  self-determination  even  as  do  all  of 
us  here  today. 

In  these  days  when  the  leaders  of  Commu- 
nist states  continue  to  berate  this  country 
for  what  they  call  its  "imperialistic"  policies. 
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It  would  be  well  for  the  whole  world  to  fix 
its  attention  upon  the  USSR  which  demon- 
strated with  crystal  clear  actions  a  vicious 
type  of  imperialism  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  seldom  seen.  It  takes  colossal  gall 
for  the  Soviets  and  their  henchmen  to  stand 
up  in  the  Halls  of  Nations  and  accuse  this 
country  of  Imperialistic  actions  when  their 
hands  still  drip  with  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent people  killed,  beaten,  robbed  and  en- 
slaved by  their  Illegal  theft  of  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  states.  How  can  these  self- 
labeled  "saviours  of  mankind"  and  "protec- 
tors of  democracy"  dare  to  accuse  others 
when  their  guilt  is  so  indelibly  written  on 
the  pages  of  history  for  all  mankind  to  see. 

The  record  Is  clear,  but  unloriunately  all 
too  few  of  those  nations  emerging  into  sov- 
ereignty have  taken  occasion  to  consult  the 
record.  Too  often  their  leaders,  as  well  as 
their  unschooled  and  unguided  young  people, 
hearken  to  the  siren  songs  (jf  the  world's 
master  propagandists.  But  even  so.  the  same 
type  of  enslavement  visited  upon  Lithuania 
which  the  Communists  hoped  to  expand  on 
a  world-wide  basis,  has  had  only  linUted 
r,uccess,  But  unfortunately  even  in  the  coun- 
tries free  of  Communist  domination,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  forget  or  ignore  the  aseres- 
.'ivn  act,':  ci;niniUted  by  the  Soviets  against 
your  people  and  your  homeland 

This  country  has  never  accepted  the  Soviet 
aggression  as  "legal.  It  Is  significant  tliat  this 
Government  continues  to  give  full  accredita- 
tion to  the  former  representatives  cf  the 
Republic  ol  I.llhuania,  Even  as  the  liien  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Sumner  Welles,  condemned 
the  .Soviet  aggression  in  1940,  American 
statesmen  have  continued  to  be  outspoken  In 
their  criticism  of  the  ruthless  .tcts  of  the 
Communists.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
both  lis  a  U.S.  ,Senator  ,ind  since  becoming 
President,  has  reaffirmed  this  Nation's  policy 
of  not  recoanizing  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

My  friends,  this  Nation  must  never  let  the 
passage  of  t;me  dim  its  memory  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  dastardly  acts  toward  all  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  We  must  not  let  the  soothing 
effects  of  overtures  of  friendship  and  peace- 
ful co-existence  diminish  the  repugnance 
which  we  have  always  felt  toward  the  gang- 
ster acts  of  the  Communists.  Until  your  rela- 
tives and  Iriciids — the  people  of  Litliuanla 
and  the  other  Baltic  Nations,  are  free  of 
Soviet  domination,  imt;l  the  pupjjets  and 
stooges  controlled  by  Moscow  are  replaced 
by  leaders  elected  freely  by  the  people;  and 
until  adequate  reparations  and  restitutions 
have  been  made  by  the  USSR,  every  Ameri- 
can has  the  responslbillly  to  do  his  utmost 
to  return  sovereignty  to  our  friends  who  so 
avidly  -Aant  and  deserve   .t. 

This  week  I  am  rcrmndins  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  that  we  should  use  this 
historic  occasion  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  inescapable  task  of  eh-ine  the  people  of 
Lithuania  an  early  opportunity  for  celebrat- 
ing a  meaningful  .ind  liappy  :;idcpendence 
day.  In  appreciation  for  what  they  have  done 
!or  us  and  f jr  the  world,  the  least  we  can 
do — the  least  we  should  do — is  to  join  them 
In  their  battle  for  the  return  of  their  coveted 
independence. 

This  battle  will  require  '.ital  and  vitnlant 
leadership.  This  leadership  must  come  from 
the  people  who  have  the  mcst  to  lose  if  the 
fight  for  Litliuania's  independence  and  self- 
uelermination  is  \i.\en  up  or  lessened.  This 
leadership  must  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people  who  have  most  to  gain  from  the  ena- 
ing  of  all  foreign  controls  iiTiiJosed  upon 
Lithuania  and  the  ousting  if  all  alien  op- 
pressors from  its  borders. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  remind  yoti  that  from 
this  council  and  the  organizations  of  Amer- 
ican Lithuanian  people  the  requisite  lead- 
ership must  come. 

Your  pride  in  tuc  blood  which  ilows 
through  your  veins,  your  glory  in  the  history 
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of  the  country  of  your  birth  or  the  homeland 
of  your  f'>reb*arB  a«  well  a«  vour  deep  re- 
sentment of  the  inhuman  acts  of  Commu- 
nist aggressors  must  be  Icept  alive  and  given 
constantly  renewed  stimulation  This  you 
ore  doing  through  these  irganlzatlina  meet- 
ing here  this  afternoon  This  vovi  have  done 
again  and  again  over  the  years  In  helping  the 
thousands  of  your  countrymen  to  rtrne  to 
this  country  and  become  useful  und  loyal 
American  citizens. 

I  tommend  you  for  vour  efforts  and  your 
accomplishments  For  In  Heeklng  to  regain 
Independence  for  the  Und  >ou  love  Sf)  dearlv 
and  for  the  i^)eople  who  mean  so  much  to  you. 
you  have  made  yourselves  even  better  Amer- 
icans No  citizen  of  this  country  has  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  which  accom- 
pany independence  and  no  citizen  appreci- 
ates more  the  responsibilities  which  accom- 
pany full  liberty  than  do  vou  who  meet  today 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  iinniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence  Mav  ;iu  of  you  lUe 
to  observe  with  ]oy  and  happiness  an  in- 
dependence day  which  will  connote  true  in- 
depeudence  and  liberty  for  the  people  of  the 
land  which  remains  so  much  a  part  of  you 

Thank  you  and  God  be  with  you  and  with 
your  lovf<J_one«  overseas 


In  Denmark  and  Sweden  All  Children 
Learn  Crafts 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    Ii,UNOI3 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, Februan,'  20.  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  opens  hearings  on  H  R 
15066,  the  Partnership  for  Learning  and 
Earnini,'  Ac  of  1968  .\n  objective  of  this 
bill,  the  admmistratlons  proposal  on  vo- 
cational education,  is  to  create  a  bridge 
between  school  and  earning  a  living  for 
vounu'  people  who  will  not  ko  on  to  col- 
lege ■  I  commend  the  administration  for 
Its  fine  proposal,  but  I  think  that  H.R. 
15066  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
more  extensive  rejuvenation  of  voca- 
tional education. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  which  I  have  the  h.inor  of  bi'ing 
the  chairman,  will  seek  durini;  a  month 
of  hearings  to  .strengthen  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  in  order  to  make  vo- 
cational education  an  honorable  alterna- 
tive and  supplement  to  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  :n  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Scierice  Monitor  of  February-  12.  I  hope 
that  our  hearings  on  H  R  15066  will  of- 
fer a  forimi  for  discussion  of  attempts, 
such  as  the  one  described  in  this  article, 
to  bridge  the  chasm  winch  presently 
exists  between  academic  and  vocational 
education. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 

In  Denm\rk  and  Sweden  .^ll  Children 

Learn  Crafts 

By  Jeremy  Hamandi 

All  school  children  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark up  to  £ige  of  16  mu.st  now  ^tudy 
manual  training  The  requirement  was  made 
In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  distinction  be- 
tween intellectual"  and  'practical"  abili- 
ties. 

Called   "slovd  ■   '.n   Sweden  and     sloid"   in 
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Denmark,  the  work  can  be  any  form  of 
handicrafts  the  youngsters  choose,  such  as 
weaving,  woodwork,  metalwork  tailoring  All 
subjects  are  open  to  bovs  and  girls  alike- 
Olrls  can  take  wixxlcarvlng.  boys  can  learn 
about  textiles 

The  children  work  very  much  on  their 
own  riie  craft  teacher-  specially  trained  for 
the  Jot> — steps  In  only  to  help  solve  tech- 
nical problems  In  Denmark  pupils  <  an  keep 
what  they  have  made  In  class-  free  Each 
school  workshop  hits  a  yearly  grant  of  $550 
to  cover  materl.il  costs 

Sweden  has  another  scheme  which  Inci- 
dentally lielps  to  nip  In  the  bud  .iny  feel- 
ings of  class  superiority  This  Is  FRYO-u 
practical  vocational  training  scheme  first 
introduced  in  1964  and  gradually  extended 
sliice.  I'nder  this  scheme  all  the  eighth- 
graders  ( 14-i5-year-olds>  In  Sweden's  nine- 
grade  comprehensive  schools  spend  three 
weeks  in  factories,  offices  or  shops-  lis  they 
choose — to  get  the  feel"  of  practical  work 
before  they  lea^e  school 

PRYO  lasts  three  weeks — not  necessarily 
.il;  together  -and  It  tikes  place  In  school 
time,  not  during  \(ic.itlons 

Of  pupils  quizzed  In  Malmo,  Sweden's 
third  largest  city,  nearlv  three-quarters 
thought  the  experience  of  PRYO  was  satls- 
lactory  and  useful  Educators  hope  the  12 
percent  who  said  they  did  not  like  the  expe- 
rience may  come  lo  see  its  value  later  on 


Birch  Society  Deicribet  Itielf  ai  First 
Truly  Good  Group  in  History — De- 
nounces Gold  Cover  Removal  as  Com- 
munistic 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

'K    WISCONSIN 

!N  THE  HOL'oE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  19.  196S 

Mr  REUSS  Mr.  R.  E.  Dulmke.  of  .^p- 
pleton.  Wis  .  has  written  to  inform  me 
that  the  John  Birch  Society  opposes  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  Kold  cover  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes — H  R.  14743. 

He  writes: 

Please  don't  fall  for  the  Communist  line 
to  make  all  'he  balance  of  o\.ir  gold  available 
to  our  enemies 

Don't  let  them  remove  the  25  percent  gold 
backing  from  our  currency 

During  the  troublesome  times  ahead, 
America  will  be  very  glad  to  liave  some  gold 
to  buy  necessary  foreign  supplies  In  case  of 
all  out  war. 

McNamara  and  all  the  Communists  in  ■>ur 
government  have  disarmed  America  tnough* 

Don't  let  them  take  this  final  step.  Stop 
paying  out  any  more  gL.ia  right  now  I 

He  also  encloses  a  four-page  docu- 
ment printed  by  the  John  Birch  Society 
which  describes  the  nature  of  the  orga- 
nization: 

We  are  something  new  In  history:  A  body 
of  truly  k;ood  men  and  women,  of  religious 
Ideals  and  humane  consciences,  of  all  races 
and  colors  and  creeds,  who  are  welded  to- 
gether 'o  work  now.  and  In  the  years,  dec- 
ades, and  even  centuries  to  come  for  the 
purposes  and  beliefs  that  we  hold  In  com- 
mon Our  goals  have  been  hummarlzed  as: 
I*ss  t'overnment  more  responsibility,  and 
a  better  world. 

And  we  sound  no  uncertain  trumpet  The 
John  Birch  S<x-lety  Is  no  place  for  weaklings 
or  cowards,  and  there  Is  no  comfort  In  our 
ranks  for  the  parlor  patriot  or  the  sunshine 
soldier  It  1^  our  Intention  to  become  'he 
finest  body  of  men  aiid  women  In  the  world. 
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and   the  greatest   voluntary   team   that   was 
ever  put  together 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  Mr 
Duhnke  for  sending  me  this  material 
With  the  state  of  the  news  as  it  Is  nowa- 
days, it  Is  very  pleasant  to  have  a  little 
Ii-'ht  relief. 


The  Outlook  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESirTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Out- 
look .section  of  the  Sunday.  February  !8 
Washington  Po.^t  carries  a  very  jjorcep- 
tive  and  thoutrht-provoklns  article  liv 
Philip  Geyelm  that  has  much  to  offer  i:: 
terms  of  ai;aly.<;is  c^f  our  options  and  op- 
portunities for  a  peaceful  .settlement  ::: 
Vietnam.  I  commend  this  penetratln,' 
commentary  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leasues: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb    13    1963 

Are  Therk  Peace  .'-:cns  in  the  Rubble^ 

'  Bv  Philip  Geyelm  I 
Tlie  lighting  in  Vietnam  has  never  been  a.-. 
fierce  as  it  has  in  the  last  three  weeks,  which 
ought  logically  to  susgest  that  the  prospect--^ 
'.:>?  a  negotiated  settlement  have  never  beer. 
s"i  remote  But  there  Is  I'.o  ordinary  loeic  - 
indeed  there  Is  ai  OrwelUan  llloglc — In  the 
chain  of  events  that  would  have  to  occur  ti 
bnns;  about  a  diplomatic  .>ettlement  of  .t 
"limited    var  ' 

So  It  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  out  or 
hand  the  thesis  now  c.iutiously  advanced  by 
a  number  of  authonties  that  we  may  actu- 
ally be  closer  than  ever  to  the  magic  mo- 
ment when  both  sides  In  the  struggle  become 
ready  to  transfer  the  conflict  in  the  bar- 
salning  table 

NO   PVBLIC   EVIDENCE 

Evidence  to  support  this  thesis  cannot  be 
found  in  public  utterances  or  public  moves  - 
m  the  mysterious  peace-probing  of  U  Than: 
or  the  chill  reactions  of  President  Johnson  to 
the  apparent  Intrasigence  of  Hanoi.  Still  less 
can  It  be  found  In  military  briefings  on  the 
course  of  the  war 

In  fact  without  being  able  to  read  the 
minds  of  Hanoi's  and  Washington's  leaders, 
conclusive  evidence  cannot  be  found  at  all. 
If  peace  breaks  out.  It  will  do  so  unpredict- 
ably, more  in  the  manner  of  a  happening 
But  it  Is  possible  to  Identify  the  kind  or 
events  that  would  encourage  such  a  happen- 
ing It  Is  possible  to  arsue,  for  example,  that 
the  Vietcong  otiensive.  if  nothing  else,  did 
much  to  establish  the  :.mita  of  what  either 
side  can  accomplish  by  the  use  of  force 

To  understand  the  crucial  importance  of  a 
iu'itual  recognition  of  the  limits,  it  Is  neces- 
.'..iry  to  consider  the  .^tate  of  affairs  that 
Would  have  to  exist  in  Vietnam,  and  the  stite 
of  mind  that  would  have  to  exist  In  Hanoi 
■  vnd  Washington,  before  there  could  be  pro- 
ductive talks 

To  begin  with,  both  sides  must  perceive, 
simultaneously,  that  each  has  more  to  gain 
by  negotiating  than  fighting.  Other  war.s 
have  been  settled  by  a  victory  at  arms.  But 
for  the  sake  of  rational  discussion  about 
r.egotlatlon— as  distinct  from  ratification  of 
surrender — it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  this 
won't  happen  in  Vietnam. 

Secondly,  both  .sides  must  have  some  rea- 
son to  hope  that  they  can  achieve  through 
a  negotiated  settlement  some  considerable 
part  of  the  objective — and  ultimately  the 
major  part  of  the  objective — that  they  had 
nop-^  to  aciiieve  by  force  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  thnt  this  principle  Is  winning 
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wider  acceptance  within  the  Johnson  Admin- 
1  .tratlon  and  in  Congress.  The  United  States 
:.as  moved  a  long  way  since  the  day  when 
Secretary  Rusk  was  publicly  insisting  that 
mere  could  be  no  settlement  until  the  North 
Vietnamese  agreed  to  leave  their  neighbors 
.ilone, 

SENATOR    MUSKIE'S    TERMS 

In  a  recent  newsletter  to  his  constltuenta. 
Sen.  Muskle  of  Maine  dealt  with  the  most 
delicate  a-spect  of  a  negotiated  settlement  In 
terms  which  at  least  some  influential  mem- 
(ers  of  President  Jolmson's  war  council  have 
Indicated  they  would  endorse. 

As  we  consider  the  possibility  of  a  nego- 
ti.iied  settlement  in  Vietnam."  the  Senator 
s.ud.  "realism  dictates  that  we  consider  the 
1  (llowlng : 

"I.  Neither  side  can  expect  to  achieve  at 
t'^e  conference  table  what  U  might  have 
;.  .ped  to  achieve  with  a  military  \  ictory; 

■  2.  Each  t-ide  will  seek  to  incorporate  in  a 
;  f^otiated  settlement  a  nonviolent  formula 
-r  achieving  the  objectives  it  might  have 
..chlevcd  v.lth  a  military  victory:  and 

"3.  Eacii  party  to  the  negotiated  settle- 
ment will  have  to  accept  fcome  risk,  which  It 
viU  seek  to  make  minimal,  that  the  non- 
Molent  formula  may  not  work  out  as 
pl.inned  " 

Does  this  mean  a  coalition  government — 
\  ith  a  piece  of  the  political  action  In  Saigon 
warded  to  the  National  Liberation  Front? 
:>,^>s  It  mean  taking  a  chance  that  In  a 
I'ost-settlement  power  struggle  the  Com- 
launlsts  would  come  out  on  top?  How  much 

■  ;  a  foot  in  the  door  would  Hanoi  have  to 
bave.  and  how  much  could  we  safely  permit? 

These  are  the  Incredibly  complex  questions 
v.ut  would  have  to  be  resolved  In  any  bar- 
mmtng.  .\nd  this  brings  up  yet  a  third 
prerequisite:  Almost  certainly  both  sides 
'.viU  have  to  have  more  than  a  vague  inkling, 
beicre  the  serious  talking  gets  under  way. 
<  1  what  sort  of  settlement  would  emerge. 
\nd  both  fides  will  have  to  feel  that  the 
I  .ilance  of  force — the  "situation  on  the 
I'f'iund" — oHers  neither  side  a  decisive  ad- 
\:iiuage  but  gives  both  a  .sense  of  strength 

•  1  bargain  from. 

It  Is  this  need  for  a  sense  of  bargaining 

trength  which  gives  rise  to  the  Dienblenphu 

psvchology  by  wlilch  a  diplomatic  or  polltl- 

.  .:  edge  Is  sought  by  greatly  intensified  mlll- 

•  iry  activity.  And  this  in  turn  Is  largely 
•■•■.ponsible    for    the   Orwelllan    illoglc    that 

rilicts   the   whole   affair:    the    link   between 

reatly  intensified  violence  and  increased 
i  rospects  for  peace  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
.  rasp.  Nor  is  the  equally  Orwelllan  question, 
posed  succinctly  by  the  State  Department's 
I>;rector    of    Intelligence.    Thomas    Hughes. 

•me  time  ago  when  he  noted  how  difficult 
.1  is  for  "both  sides  to  engage  at  the  same 
■'ine   In   negotiations   from   strength." 

On  the  face  of  It  they  can't.  But  strength, 
.  -.  the.se  matters,  cannot  be  determined  In 

tjsolute  terms.  It  is  In  larse  part  a  state  of 
Mind,  theirs  and  ours — which  is  one  reason 
V  hy   It   Is   often   so   difficult   for   Americans 

•  '  make  much  sense  out  of  what  their  Gov- 
rnment  says  about  Vietnam.  In  the  strug- 

Lie  for  psychological  advantage,  Washington 
i?els  impelled  to  say  things  for  Hanoi's  con- 
-.imptlon  that  a  lot  of  people  at  home  un- 
;erstandably  find  difficult  to  swallow. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  magic  moment  Is 

-oing  to  be  very  difficult  to  recognize.  For  the 

~;;tte  of  .".fTalrs  which  would  bring  it  about 

:  -  a  contradiction  in  itself   It  is  a  stalemate, 

:~    that   word    Is   defined    by   Webster's — "a 

r.iwn  contest;   a  deadlock;   a  position  from 

.inch  neither  contestant  can  derive  a  wln- 

1  ing  ad';intage." 

Or  .is  .-.pplied  to  chess,  it  is  a  position  of 

'he   king,   when   although   not  In  check  he 

innot  move  without  being  placed  In  check." 

How  better  to  define  the  military  results  of 

t  le  recent  Communist  offensive?  How  better 

'  J  describe  the  confrontation  at  Khesanh  or 

■  .e  shattered  state  cf  the  pacification  pro- 
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gram  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
affair? 

Yet,  a  stalemate  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
American  desire  for  "progress."  And  neither 
side  can  publicly  concede  that  a  stalemate 
exists — thus  admitting  that  it  can  do  no 
more  militarily.  For  in  a  bense,  negotia- 
tions" are  always  under  way — the  effort  by 
each  side  to  make  the  other  believe  lie  is 
losing  and  will  lose  It  all  if  he  doesn't  move 
to  the  conference  table  quickly. 

The  notion  of  u  stalemate  is  anathema  to 
Secretary  Rusk,  He  once  dismissed  the  whole 
idea  as  sometliing  dreamed  up  by  a  reporter 
in  Saigon.  It  is  also  anathema  to  many  Con- 
gressmen, most  generals  and  some  civilian 
officials  as  well.  It  could  not  have  been  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  calculations  of  Oen. 
Westmoreland  when  he  gave  his  progress  re- 
port to  the  Nation  last  November  and  spelled 
out  a  four-phase  strategy  for  winning  the 
war  which  took  no  account  whatsoever  of 
the  possibility  that  diplomacy  might  play  a 
part. 

He  may  be  right.  Or  he  may  be  right,  liut 
Hanoi  may  not  be  convinced.  Or  Hanoi  may 
be  convinced,  but  also  persuaded  that  the 
sensible  response  is  not  to  capitulate  or  sue 
for  peace  talks  but  to  make  a  greater  effort 
to  redress  the  balance  of  lorce  in  its  lavor. 

Thus  the  issue  of  negotiations  Is  invested 
with  something  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
seesaw.  It  is  manifestly  Impossible  for  one 
Bide  to  go  up  without  the  other  going  down, 
for  one  to  grow  stronger  without  the  other 
growing  relatively  weaker — and  relatively  less 
Interested  in  a  negotiated  settlement  without 
making  an  effort  to  strengthen  its  position. 

Theoretically,  there  should  come  a  moment 
of  balance.  But  It  would  be  without  avail  un- 
less it  was  mutually  recognized,  with  a  re- 
ciprocal determination  to  hold  the  balance. 
For  such  are  the  forces  nt  work,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  missed  signals  and  miscalcu- 
lations so  great,  that  the  action  of  cither  side 
can  quickly  carry  the  confilct  past  the  brief 
moment  of  balance. 

THE    FORCES    AT    WORK 

The  United  States  should  be  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  forces  at  work.  It  was,  after 
all,  the  Johnson  Administration's  Judgment 
that  it  was  in  no  position  to  negotiate  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  that  led  to  the  first  great 
expansion  of  our  combat  effort  and  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  early  1965. 

Many  reasons  have  been  offered  for  the 
decision  to  systematically  bomb  the  North, 
Including  the  need  to  interdict  supply  lines 
and  the  importance  of  giving  the  shaky  Sai- 
gon government  a  morale  strengthener.  But 
not  the  least  of  the  reasons  was  the  simple 
conclusion  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
doing  something  to  our  side  that  we  wanted 
stopped:  so  the  idea  was  to  do  something  to 
North  Vietnam  that  Hanoi  would  want  us 
to  stop. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  putting  more  chips  on 
our  side  of  the  table,"  Is  the  way  one  senior 
adviser  to  the  President  explains  It.  In  other 
words,  it  was  as  much  a  diplomatic  maneu- 
ver as  a  military  escalation. 

The  same  was  said  for  our  decision  to  land 
combat  troops  in  March,  1965.  Fully  a  year 
before  they  landed,  when  our  fortunes  were 
more  promising,  no  less  an  advocate  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  than  Sen.  Fulbright, 
In  a  celebrated  speech  of  March,  1964,  en- 
titled "Old  Myths  and  New  Realities,"  had 
this  to  say  at>out  the  state  of  Vietnam's  mili- 
tary-diplomatic seesaw : 

"Other  than  withdrawal,  which  I  do  not 
think  can  be  realistically  considered  under 
present  circumstances,  three  options  are  open 
to  us  in  Vietnam:  First,  continuation  of  the 
antl-guerrllla  war  within  South  Vietnam, 
along  with  renewed  American  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  military  effectiveness  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  and  the  political  effective- 
ness of  the  South  Vietnamese  government: 
second,  an  attempt  to  end  the  war.  through 
negotiation  for  the  neutralization  of  South 
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Vietnam,  or  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam; and.  finally,  the  expansion  of  the  scale 
of  the  war,  either  by  the  direct  commitment 
of  large  numbers  of  American  troops  or  by 
equipping  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to 
attack  North  Vietnamese  territory,  possibly 
by  means  of  commando-type  operations  from 
the  sea  or  the  air. 

"It  la  difficult  to  see  liow  a  negotiation, 
under  present  military  circumstances,  could 
lead  to  termination  of  the  war  under  con- 
ditions that  would  preserve  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
party  to  a  negotiation  to  achieve  by  diplo- 
macy objectives  which  it  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  win  by  warfare.  The  liard  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  our  bargaining  position  is 
at  present  a  weak  one;  and  until  the  equa- 
tion of  advantages  between  the  two  sides  has 
Ijcen  substantially  altered  in  our  favor,  there 
can  be  little  prospect  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  would  secure  the  independence 
'.'I  a  lion-Conimunist  South  Vietnam." 

DID    WE    CO    TOO    FAR? 

In  the  years  since  Sen.  Fulbright  laid  out 
this  prescription  for  much  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low, the  United  States  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  changing  the  "equation  of  advan- 
tage." Some  would  even  argue  that  we  have 
gone  too  far — that  by  last  fall,  to  pick  one 
period,  we  were  claiming  a  state  of  affairs 
which  left  Hanoi  with  little  in  the  way  of  a 
position  to  bargain  from. 

The  United  States  was  sayinc.  in  the  per.son 
of  Gen.  Westmoreland,  that  we  were  on  the 
way  toward  becoming  "progressively  super- 
fluous" to  the  war;  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  in  the  end  be  able  to  root  out 
the  last  of  the  insurgency;  that  the  end  was 
in  view;  and  that.  In  effect.  Hanoi  would  have 
nothing  to  show  for  Its  enormous  pains. 

There  has  been  less  of  ."-uch  talk  of  late 
There  has  also  been  a  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion of  what  the  enemy  can  and  cannot  do 
It  cannot  generate  a  public  uprising  or  over- 
run the  country  militarily — not  while  U.S. 
troops  are  there.  But  it  can  cause  havoc 
spread  terror,  disrupt  months  of  patient  paci- 
fication effort  and  perhaps  frustrate  indefi- 
nitely our  ultimate  objective  of  creating  a 
government  and  society  in  South  Vietnam 
which  can  assume  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  the  burden  of  ensuring  Its  own  security 
and  demonstrate  an  ability  to  determine  its 
own  affairs.  And  the  enemy  can  divert,  and 
pin  down,  large  numbers  of  our  troops  in  re- 
mote areas  and  force  us  to  rush  reinforce- 
ments from  home. 

How  much  more  It  can  do,  or  not  do,  may 
be  determined  at  Khesanh,  either  by  a  bloody 
clash  or  perhaps  by  a  protracted  war  of 
nerves.  Either  way.  It  is  possible  to  perceive 
at  least  the  beginnings  of  the  kind  of  bal- 
ance of  opposing  forces  and  confilctlng  am- 
bitions out  of  which  there  could  conceivably 
come  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  kind  of 
stalemate  that  mleht  make  negotiation  mu- 
tually more  appealing  than  continued  war. 


Communism  on  Trial 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
and  continuing  through  Wednesday, 
Februarj-  21,  an  international  moot  trial 
will  be  held  before  the  Court  of  World 
Public  Opinion  at  the  Hall  of  Nations, 
GeorgetowTi  University  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  bloody  record  of  international 
communism  over  the  past  50  years.  In- 
ternational communism  on  trial  will 
bring  together  a  distinguished  array  of 
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experts  on  and  eyewitnesses  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Communist  menace  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  this  area  Wit- 
nesses include  exiles  from  communism, 
professors,  journalists,  clergymen  and 
key  diplomats.  The  purpose  of  the  moot 
trial,  sponsored  by  more  than  a  dozen 
national  and  international  ork;ani7.ations. 
is  to  provide  an  antidote  to  the  ma.sses 
of  propaganda  released  by  the  Commu- 
nists during  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
last  year 

Some  of  the  areas  which  will  be  ex- 
plored include  religious  persecution  in 
Yugoslavia.  Soviet  .seizure  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Communist  invasion  and  take- 
over of  Tibet.  Soviet  .slav.^  labor,  com- 
munism in  China  and  Vietnam  and  com- 
munism m  Latm  .■\merica  to  name  a  few. 
It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  tho.se  ex- 
perts" who  are  advocating  a  bridge- 
bulldlns:  policy  with  the  Comm.unlst 
countries  will  probably  avoid  tliese  ses- 
sions like  the  plague 

The  Ne\y  York  Daily  News  m  its  lead 
editorial  lor  todav.  Fobniaiy  19.  com- 
ments wisely  I  think  on  this  novel  edu- 
cational device  I  include  the  above- 
mentioned  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Co.MMl-.VISM  IN  THE  DOCK 

World  Communism  ^oes  on  trial  todav  for 
iw  50-v(":ir  record  of  deceit  terrorism,  repres- 
sion, slaughter  and  enslavement.  Its  Judge 
will  be  'he  Court  of  World  Public  Opinion. 
This  mcHit  hearing  is  a  project  of  the 
Youni;  Americans  for  Freedom,  and  the 
three-day  session  is  being  held  at  George- 
town  Universitv   in   Washington 

Witnesses  will  include  many  experts  who 
have  mide  the  evil  doings  nf  Communism  a 
life  studv. 

Men  who  learned  through  bitter  first-hand 
experience  to  hate  ind  fear  the  Red  con- 
querors .-ilso  will  .itfer  their  testimony,  as 
will  a  young  American — Phillip  Abbott  Luce — 
will)  once  served  the  revolutlo-arv  cause 

Until  .ibouc  two  years  .iro  Luce  was  head 
of  the  Peklng-loving  Progreislve  Liibor 
Partv  His  v.Dice  should  be  particularly  valued 
because  it  Is  raised  .-tKamst  the  argument  too 
often  advanced  these  dny  that  Communism 
has  chanred  its  w.ws  ..r  its  .imbttlons 

The  New  Left  and  see-no-evU-where-Soviet- 
Russia-ls-ronrerned  liberals  peddle  the  folk 
mvth  that  "bad"  Communism  died  when 
.archtvrant  and  murderer  Josef  Stalin 
breathed  his  last  In  1953 

These  dupes  have  drugged  themselves  with 
dreams  th.it  the  Kremlin  gnng  longs  to  call 
off  the  cold  war  if  we  nastily  suspicious 
.■\mencaias  will  just  have  faith  m  their  good 
will. 

The  sjnple — but  harder  to  bear — truth  Is 
that  Communifm  har  no  new  face;  Just  a 
viiriety  of  masks  that  it  wears  depending  on 
whether  it  is  interested  in  wilting  -i  foe  with 
a  frown  or  lulling  him  with  a  smile. 

Wasn't  It  that  dumpy,  jovial  old  fellow. 
Nikita  Khrushchev  who  ground  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Into  bloody  frag- 
ments with  Russian  tanks  in  igse^  isn't  it 
bland  little  Premier  A  Kosygin  who  makes 
war  bv  remote  c-ontrc!  aea'-"it  ♦he  ITS  In 
Vietnam  and  arms  the  Arabs  to  keep  the 
Mlde.wt  .iboll'' 

■Vugoslavla's  Marshal  Tito  Is  supposed  to 
be  the  very  model  of  a  housebroken.  "na- 
tionalist" Red  chieftain  But  can  anyone 
recaU  the  last  time  that  Tito  didn't  rush  to 
Join  his  Moscow  and  Peking  buddies  In 
shouting  denunciations  of  the  US  and  all 
its  works? 

There  also  is  a  popular  companion  fairy 
tale  that  Communism  has  been  rendered 
harmle.«3  by  the  lawbone  war  between  Red 
ChiUii  and  So-. let  Russl.i. 
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These  two  bands  of  ihu«.s  may  be  arguing 
about  who  will  rule  Marxism's  foul  nest. 
But  ihelr  only  dllferenre  .is  I  fir  .is  their  in- 
tentions toward  the  Free  World  are  con- 
cerned is  whether  it  should  be  tortured  to 
death  slowly  or  felled  with  a  bludgeon 

It  will  .surprise  no  one  if  the  antl-antl- 
Communlsts  greet  the  YAP  tribunal  with 
sneers   and   Jibes  about   windmlll-tlltlng 

But  the  nation  can  thank  itself  that  there 
still  are  organizations  like  Y.\P  that  care 
enough  alxnit  truth  to  strip  away  the 
camouflage  iif  tamencss  .xnd  reasonableness 
donned  by  the  Reds  with  the  help  of  their 
foolish  apologists 

The  trial  may  even  enlighten  those  too 
young  to  remember — or  those  with  all  too 
.short  memories — about  Communism's  vicious 
past  ind  Its  never-renounced  vow  to  "bury" 
us 


A   IVIestage  to  America's  Teachrri  From 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

HON.  JOHN  CRADEMAS 

OF     I.MDH.VA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  19fi8 

Mr  BR.^DEMAS  Mr  Soeaker.  the 
masthead.  "View  From  Capitol  Hill."  ap- 
pears over  a  monthly  column  that  I  am 
pleased  to  write  for  Grade  Teacher 
magazine. 

In  the  February  1968  issue,  however, 
my  column.  '  View  From  Capitol  Hill." 
yields  the  floor  to  "View  From  the  White 
House" 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent— a  former  schoolteacher  himself — 
has  given  top  priority  to  the  advancement 
of  education  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Nation  has  made  giant  strides  in  educa- 
tion, and  Contiress  has  compiled  an  ex- 
traordinary record  ol  legislation  in  sup- 
port of  education  at  every  le'.el 

Once  asked  how  he  would  prefer  to  be 
remembered  by  history.  President  John- 
.son  replied,  as  the  education  President  " 
I  believe  this  article  lends  substance  to 
this  wish. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  President  John- 
son's message  to  the  schoolteachers  of 
America  at  this  point  in  the  Rei-ord: 

A  Personal  Message  to  America's  Tfachehs 
Prom  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Not  long  ago.  a  little  boy  In  Iowa  wrote: 
"Happiness  Is  two  teachers,  so  you  can  get 
help    when   you    need   It." 

That   perceptive  young  man  is  one  of  40 ' 
million  students  In  America  benefitting  from 
the    Element.iry    and    Secondary    Education 
Act.   the  most  significant   and   far-reaching 
education  law  in  modern  times. 

He  wiU5  re-statin'»  one  of  the  basic  truths 
of  education:  that  the  key  to  the  whole 
learning  process  la  an  earnest  and  dedicated 
teaclier. 

I  believe  that.  So,  as  a  teacher  on  a  rather 
extended  *abbntlcal  from  the  Texas  school 
system.  I'm  glad  to  communicate  with  the 
n.itlon's  teachers — the  men  and  women  who. 
perhaps  more  than  anyone  el.se.  are  respon- 
sible for  the  future  of  our  pe«iple  and  their 
government. 

One  of  my  predeces.sors  paid  tribute  to  a 
great  teacher  at  a  New  York  banquet  in  1871. 
"Give  me  a  log  hut."  said  President  James 
Garfield,  "with  only  a  simple  bench.  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other,  and 
you  may  have  all  the  buildings,  apparatus 
and  libraries  without  him  " 

Today  we  do  not  live  In  so  simple  an  age. 
We  need  great  t«achers — many  of  them.  But 
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even  Mark  Hopkins,  to  educate  young  Amer- 
IcarLs  in  the  age  of  spare  and  the  atom, 
would  ask  for  "buildings  and  apparatus  and 
libraries '—new  books,  audlo-vlsual  aids, 
electronic  devices,  the  most  modern  lab<ira- 
tory  equipment 

Our  rich  nation  can  afford  to  have  these 
things  Indeed  we  cannot  afford  Tot  ti  huve 
them.  For  It  is  education — not  our  economv. 
not  our  nuiltary  power,  not  even  our  pviliii- 
cal  instltutlon.s — which  is  the  real  motive 
energy   of   our   nation. 

.^s  .i  teacher  and  public  servant.  I  hold 
that  belief  as  part  of  my  political  faith 
And  for  that  reason,  c^ducation  t.xiav  ranks 
near   the   top   of   our   iiational   agenda. 

We  have  made  some  impressive  beginnings, 
I   believe,   in   the  p.ist  lour  vears 

Since  196.'3.  we  have  tripled  u'overnment- 
wlde  expenditures  for  education  :rom  »4 
billion   ti-)   m.ire   than   $12   billion 

Since  lOe,").  when  the  Elementarv  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  .Xct  broke  a  20-vear  dcad- 
lix-k  millions  of  children  have  benefited 
from  special  programs  and  new  educrit:onnl 
materials 

In  hlifher  education,  we  luive  r.il.sed  the 
number  of  sttidents  assisted  by  federal  pro- 
irrams  from  500.000  In  1965  to  1.175.000 

Still  with  all  of  (  ur  propre^^s.  v.e  have  only 
begun  the  lone,  long  tteht  for  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  of  our  children  and  equality  of 
opportunity  for  our  teachers  and  their 
students 

Today,  In  the  inner  cities  of  our  nation 
ralilions  of  children  find  that  their  .schools 
do  not  serve  them  well  We  do  not  yet  i.ave 
adequate  teachers  and  adequate  services  in 
everv  cla.>:srix)m  In  rural  and  ghetto  school.-; 

Approximately  one  million  boys  and  girls 
drop  out  of  school  every  year.  Most  cf  those 
are  from  the  ranks  of  poverty— from  cltv 
;ind  rural  slums 

Each  year,  700.000  children  become  •Uhn- 
quents — dropouts  from  society 

Millions  of  others  are  passed  along  from 
grade  to  grade  without  ever  really  learning 
to  read  or  do  simple  arithmetic  They.  too. 
drop  out  of  society,  lacking  the  skills  thev 
need  to  pet  a  Job. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondarv  Education 
.■\ct  has  been  a  bceinnmg  in  cur  long  .'■trucgli/ 
to  achieve  equality  cf  educational  opooriu- 
nlty  in  this  nation  for  all  children 

But  it  has  been  only  a  beclnnine 

More — much  more — must  bo  done 

We  must  encourage  more  younc  men  and 
women  to  work  In  povertv  areas  as  ihou-ands 
of  Teacher  Curpsmen  and  VIST.'\  \oluiiteers 

We  must  make  community  centers  out  of 
our  schools,  opening  them  nights  and  week- 
ends to  Involve  parents  and  to  provide  a 
place  of  recreation  and  learning  for  everyone 
in  the  nelRhborhood 

We  must  bring  children  of  the  poor  into 
school  at  age  three  or  four  and  provide  h.ealth. 
nutrition  and  other  services.  Onlv  In  this 
way  can  these  boys  and  (Eilrls  get  a  real  head 
start  toward  overcoming  the  handicaps  of 
poverty 

And  we  need  to  keep  our  schools  opon  .'ill 
year  round,  crivmg  poor  boys  and  clrls  the 
kind  of  summer  experiences  which  expand 
their  horizons  .ind  cultural  development 

That  is  a  tall  order  But  it  Is  the  minunuTn 
we  must  do  if  education  in  Ajiierlc:  is  to 
serve  the  nation  as  It  .-should 

Doing  the  'ob  will  require  more  th.m  the 
efforts  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
Not  even  the  work  of  every  povernor.  everv 
legislator,  every  mavor,  fchool  hoard  mem- 
ber and  parent  will  be  enough.  The  focus  of 
all  our  hopes  for  excellence  in  eduction  is 
vo;/ — the  grade  teacher. 

John  Brademas  has  asked  me  to  sive  a 
word  of  advice  to  teachers  and  educators  in 
America.  I  would  make  Just  three  appeals  to 
you: 

Fimt.  join  the  attack  on  pove'ty  and  dis- 
crimination and  hopelrt^ness — right  m  \'Our 
classroorn.  'Vears  ago,  I  interrupted  mv  col- 
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lege  education  to  teach  In  a  tiny  Mexican- 
American  school  in  Cotulla.  Texas.  Most  of 
the  children  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor — 
their  parents  worked  In  the  fields  for  bitterly 
small  wages. 

I  learned  then  that  for  these  eager  young- 
sters, the  school  and  the  teacher  were  the 
greatest — and  perhaps  the  only — hope. 

In  hundreds  of  city  ghettoes  and  rural 
pockets  of  poverty  today,  that  Is  still  the  case. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  giving  hope  and  help 
to  the  children  of  poverty.  It  will  be  in  large 
part  because  teachers  involve  themselves  with 
the  most  disadvantaged  students — Just  as 
(lo^tiirs  work  hardest  to  heal  the  sickest 
patients. 

Srcond.  riiie  yoxir  active  ■support  and  ad- 
vice to  public  servants  who  are  developing 
cdvcatiotial  programs. 

This  is  a  period  of  unusual  energy  and  ac- 
tivity in  education.  More  new  dollars  and 
more  new  programs  are  being  devoted  to  our 
schools  than  ever  before  If  these  programs 
.ire  to  succeed — if  the  dollars  are  to  be  well- 
^pent  -  we  need  tlio  active  advice  and  criti- 
cism (/I  classroom  teachers.  Because  you.  in 
the  hn:il  analysis,  are  tlie  real  expert  on  edu- 
cational policy,  we  need  your  voice  in  form- 
ing that  policy. 

T}r.s  !ead.i  me  fo  tny  third  appal:  Give 
your  active  participation  and  leadership  to 
pcirf.san   politics — local,  atate.  and  national. 

When  I  taught  in  Houston,  cnie  of  my 
hrst  really  Important  duties  was  to  represent 
the  Houston  Teachers  Association.  I  went  to 
the  state  capUol  to  urge  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture to  raise  our  pay  as  teachers;  we  lobbied 
for — ;-tnd  won — a  tax  on  ci'^.'irettes  to  make 
that  pav  raise  fxissible. 

Teaciier  involvement  in  political  affairs, 
I'm  jlad  to  say,  is  more  common  I'.ow  in 
.\merica. 

Althouch  onlv  69.3^:  of  all  eligible  voters 
went  i.:j  'he  ixslls  in  1964.  89.2',  of  teachers 
voted- — .1  .striking  demonstration  of  their 
concern  for  public  issues. 

But  ronccn  is  not  enough.  Today,  the 
challcnces  f.icinp  our  nation  call  for  intel- 
ligent, crmmitted.  active  leadership.  That 
mean;  '--etnng  into  politics — the  arena  in 
whlcji  so  many  crucial  public  decisions  are 
made 

As  .1  former  teacher  with  a  lifelong  in- 
terest ;n  public  aiTairs.  I'm  glad  to  see 
teachers  playing  a  growing  role  in  our 
society. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  clas.sroom  te,\cher 
is  t;-:e  moj-t  important  tran.smilter  of  vhnt 
we  call  the  American  dream. 

In  years  past,  history  has  proven  for  mil- 
lions who  came  to  our  shores  that  the  Ameri- 
can rire:vm  if  fr.ll  of  hope  and  promise. 

Now.  I  believe,  it  is  time  to  prove  ane-.v 
to  oursehe.s.  and  to  millions  who  are  denied 
hope,  that  history  has  not  been  wrong — 
that  the  American  promise  will  be  kept  nov>' 
:ind  in  the  future. 

I'm  !  roud  to  be  working  with  you  in  the 
effort  *o  keep  that  promise  fresh — and  to 
make  it  a  reality  for  our  young  citizens. 


Uninspected  Poultry  in  the  School  Lunch 
Program 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

I-C  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  began 
hearings  this  morning  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Livestock  and  Grains  on  the  vari- 
ous bills  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee to  amend  and  improve  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957.  Several 
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of  the  bills,  including  H.R.  15149.  which 
I  introduced,  are  administration-sup- 
ported measures  which  would  extend 
Federal  inspection  of  jwultry  into  the 
area  of  intrastate  poultry  under  certain 
circiunstances,  just  as  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  permits  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  the  red  meats  in  intrastate  com- 
merce. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  last  week  that 
uninspected  poultry  can  be  purchased 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  for  use  in 
the  school  lunch  program.  This  was  con- 
firmed this  morning  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  George  L,  Mehren  in 
his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  this  was  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  It  must  be  stopped. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
herewith  the  statement  I  delivered  this 
morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains  of  the  House  Com- 
mitee  on  Agriculture  in  support  of  my 
bill  on  poultry  inspection.  H.R.  15149. 
which  contains  a  discussion  of  this  .seri- 
ous problem  of  uninspected  poultry  get- 
'Ana;  into  the  school  I'anch  pro'n'am.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  much 
broader  problem  of  disea.sed  and  un- 
wholesome poultry  being  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic without  effective  control.': — either 
Federal  or  State — if  the  poultry  moves 
only  in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Testimony  by  Congresswom.\.m  Leo.nor  K. 
.Suu  iv.AN  BrTF.F,  -  •:•:  '^r-ii'M-.;.  .-"'f:  ••■: 
Livestock  and  Gr.mn-s.  House  Committee 
o^  Agriculture,  on  H  H,  1.514'^.  To  Mo^ifrn- 
IZE  AND  Improve  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  of  1957.  Including  Re- 
quirements for  Compulsory  Inspection 
for  Wholesomeness  of  Poultry  sold 
Only  in  Intrast.\te  Commerce.  February 
19,   1908 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  of  the  atten- 
tion now  being  given  to  the  serious  problem 
of  diseased  and  unwholesome  poultry  moving 
freely  onto  consumers'  dinner  tables  in  In- 
trastate commerce.  The  bills  now  before  this 
Subcommittee,  and  the  strong  support  of 
the  Administration  for  action  in  ihi.s  field, 
are  very  encouraging  to  me.  a.fter  trying  for 
r.ine  cr  ten  years  to  stir  interest  in  tiie  prob- 
lem and  having  the  lonely  feeline  that  no 
one  outside  of  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  overly 
concerned,  or  seemed  to  see  any  effective  so- 
lution for  It. 

It  was  my  feeling  eleven  years  ago  that 
we  had  solved  the  problem  by  providing 
machinery  In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  1957  to  authorize  Federal  inspec- 
tion for  wholesomeness  of  every  pound  of 
poultry  sold  In  this  country,  Including  that 
processed  and  sold  only  within  a  state. 

But  the  elaborate  machinery  in  the  1957 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  inspection  of  the 
poultry  processed  and  sold  within  the  states 
has  never  been  put  to  use  Up  until  last  De- 
cember, the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
maintained  that  the  "major  consuming  area" 
machinery  of  the  1957  Act  had  some  value 
in  combatting  the  problem,  but  in  Decem- 
ber the  .Secretary  advised  me  that  the  De- 
partment had  concluded  it  was  r:ot  a.  prac- 
tical solution  and  would  help  me  devise  a 
new  one  based  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 

The  problem  of  diseased  poultry  In  intra- 
state commerce  Is  no  more  and  no  less 
serious  now  than  it  has  been  during  all  of 
the  past  eleven  years.  I  am  Just  sorry  that 
we  have  wasted  eleven  years  without  doing 
much  about  It.  But  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  such  widespread  agreement  on  the  need 
for  action  Is.  as  I  said,  very  encouraging  to 
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me,  and  I  hojie  we  can  promptly  proceed  to 
pass  effective  legislation. 

CHANGES     IN     CLIMATE     SINCE     LAST     TEAS BUT 

BAD  POULTRY  SITUATION  REMAINS 

The  printed  hearings  of  this  same  Sub- 
lommltlee  l,i.M  year  on  the  Meat  Inspection 
bill  contain  many  pages  of  documentation 
on  the  problem  of  bad  poultry  processed  and 
sold  witiiin  the  same  state,  and  on  my  long 
efforts  to  try  to  have  faUch  poultry  coming 
into  the  St.  Louis  area  from  oulstate  Mis- 
.souri  made  .<.ub]ect  to  compulsory  Federal 
inspection  under  the  1957  law.  The  only 
thing?  different  now  from  the  situation  when 
I  tf stilled  beiore  you  laft  year  are: 

First,  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  different 
type  of  machinery  for  combatting  the 
equally  serious  problem  of  unfit  beef,  pork, 
lamb  and  other  red  meats  being  sold  in  in- 
trastate commerce: 

Second,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  changed  it.s  mind  about  the  practica- 
bility of  .Section  5  of  the  Poultry  Prodticts 
Inspection  Act  of  1957  and  no  longer  believes 
It  ( i'.n  ijc  used  eilectlvely  in  deahnit  with  un- 
m.'pected  jjoullry  in  intrastate  commerce; 
and 

Third,  the  mood  of  the  Congress  a.nd  of 
the  public  has  p-rogressed  to  the  point  where 
t'.ie  he.ilth  and  safety  asi)ects  of  this  issue 
'if  Ijad  lood  111  intrast.ite  commerce  are 
imally  being  recognized. 

V.'hen  I  appeared  before  you  on  the  Meat 
Inspection  bills  last  y^ar.  I  urged  that  we 
1  ifkle  the  problems  of  bad  meat  and  bad 
poultry  simultaneously,  .ipplying  the  same 
solutions  to  both.  I  suggested  that  you  in- 
vestigate the  usefulness  of  tlie  "major  con- 
suming area"  provision  nt  the  Poultry  Act 
.:;d  if  you  found  it  workable,  apply  the  .'ame 
principle  to  meat  inspection  and  then  insist 
that  the  Department  jAit  this  machinery  to 
use  immediately.  However,  I  added,  if  you 
found  that  the  Poultry  Act  machinery  for 
intrastate  inspection  was  not  practical,  you 
:  hould  recommend  that  Congress  repeal  it 
,ind  lepl.icc  it  v.ith  a  new  approach  I'lr  both 
laeat  and  poultry — but  the  same  approach 
in  each  case. 

T  have  never  seen  aiiv  value  in  having 
s-eparate  Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry  In- 
sjjection  laws.  My  original  propor;al  m  1956, 
before  we  enacted  the  I.iw  for  compulsory 
inspection  cf  poultry  in  interstate  commerce, 
was  merely  to  amend  tiie  Meat  Inspection 
1..W  to  include  poultry,  .ipparently,  that  was 
much  too  .simple  .a  solution,  and  v.e  pro- 
ceeded, instead,  to  enact  a  separate  Kiw  just 
for  poultry.  And  then,  last  year,  we  revl.sed 
the  Meat  Inspection  law  to  get  at  the  prob- 
lem of  the  intrast.ate  shipments,  but  did 
nothing  about  the  companion  problem  in 
unwholesome  uninspected  poultry. 

more    than    a    score    of    poultry    diseases 
transmissable  to  humans 

Now.  we  are  finally  proceeding  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  poultry  problem,  and,  '.vhlle  we 
can  take  some  solace  in  the  thought  "better 
late  than  never,"  the  fact  is  that  it  is  very 
late  and  lots  of  Americans,  including  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
cram,  are  the  targets  cf  at  lea.st  26  dise.ises 
which  can  be  transmitted  to  man  from  un- 
wholesome poulty.  We  have  known  about  the 
dancers  to  humans  from  those  diseases  from 
poultry  for  at  le;ist  a  dozen  years — since  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1956 
a  report  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration which  was  instrumental  In  achieving 
the  passage  of  tlie  1957  law. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  passed  last  year 
was  good  legislation,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  finally  became  law.  I  congratulate  all  cf 
the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  who  took 
part  in  drafting  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
Since  the  poultry  problem  was  lelt  un- 
touched, I  said  at  the  time  that  I  would  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  legrislation  'vhlch  I  could  Introduce 
this  year  to  bring  the  Poultry  Act  Into  con- 
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ronnance  with  the  Whole«)tne  M^at  Art  aa 
It  relate*  to  Intrastate  commerce  HR  15149 
18  the  result  of  that  request  Except  for  the 
title,  which  I  chani<e<l.  HR  :5149  is  exactly 
the  same,  r  believe  as  the  bill  mtrcKluced  bv 
Mr  Purcell.  Mr  Dow  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa  and 
Mr  Foley.  HR  15146  On  the  other  hand  I 
think  Mr  Poage-g  bill,  H  R  15154  depends 
upon  voluntary  cooperation  by  the  states 
similar  to  the  Meat  Inspection  bill  orl8;lnalIy 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  prior  to  the 
development  of  a  much  atroniter  bill  in  Con- 
ference, and  would  not  solve  the  serious 
problem  of  unwholesome  poultry  sold  only  in 
:ntraatate  commerce. 

VSrXtn    COMPBTITIOV    F«OM    VNINSPrCTtD 
PLANTS 

A  letter  I  received  Just  the  other  day  from 
a  poultry  pro<-e««or  in  out-state  Missouri 
•omxnentfi  on  one  aspect  of  this  problem— the 
infAir  competition  to  Inspected  plants  from 
inlnapected  poultry  sold  In  the  state  of  Mla- 
^ourl.  The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

PraacART  12.  1968. 
Hep   Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
House  0/  Representative^ 
'.Vo'iyttngton.  DC. 

Dear  Maa.  Sullivan  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
•o  read  of  your  efforts  concerning  the  federal 
:nspectlon  of  all  poultry  consumed  in  the 
L'S  Having  been  in  the  broiler  industry  for 
ciuit«  a  number  of  years  in  Southeast  MU- 
iourl.  I  think  I  have  accumulated  quite  a 
bit  of  knowledge  of  what  you  have  been 
trvlng  to  get  done.  I  have  seen  non-inspected 
poultry  being  sold  m  the  5t.  Louis  area  for 
<i  number  of  years  now  and  it  is  not  only 
•inwholesome.  but  creates  .1  rinancUl  dls- 
.idvanta«e  to  plants  such  as  ours  which  com- 
p.y  with  USDA  standards  price  wise. 

VVe  have  a  non-inspected  plant  at  Cape 
Olrardeau,  Missouri  that  has  been  selling 
-hickens  :n  our  area  not  only  to  the  public 
but  also  to  the  college  and  schools  as  well' 
I  believe  two  years  Is  too  long  to  allow  these 
p.ants  to  keep  supplying  unwholesome  prod- 
victs  to  the  consumer. 

^Your  efforu  to  apply  the  1957  USDA  law 
o.  making  St.  Lotus  .^ea  a  major  consuming 
area,  should  be  commended  and  certainly  not 
forgotten.  ■' 

Again,  let  us    ffer  ,ur  .ippreclatlon  for  vour 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 


SCHOOL    I.VNH     PROGRA.MS    LAN    SERVE 
UNI.VSPECTEO    POL'LTRr 

When  I  read  this  letter  I  could  not  believe 
that  schools  participating  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program  could  be  buying  uninspected 
poultry.  It  Just  did  not  make  ■^ense  The 
poultry  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  section  6  of  the  SchL<.l 
Lunch  Act  is  purchased  only  from  Federally 
inspected  plants  but  I  have  now  learned  'hat 
the  schools  themselves  are  free  to  purchase 
uninspected  poultry  with  their  <.wn  funds 
or  even  with  donated  Federal  funds  Th's  is 
incomprehensible  to  me    The  whole  purp.^ 

"^  !.,?^'^''  ^"""^^  Program  is  to  assure 
ne  children  good,  nutritious  food  Vet  here 
••v^  have  a  >ltuatlon  where  uninspected 
plants  operating  only  m  intrastate  com- 
merce can  compete  for  the  subsidized  school 
•  unch  business  with  poultry  not  processed 
under  minimum  standards  uf  sanitation  ..r 
whoiesomeness.  and  this  poultry  can  then  be 
comingled  in  the  school  cafeteria  with  the 
.nspected  poultry  donated  by  the  Depart- 
men'  of  Agriculture 

This  fact  alone  calls  for  prompt  action  bv 
Oie  congress  to  close  the  loopholes  in  'he 
Pou.try  Act  as  we  did  last  vear  in  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  In  the  meantime  I  rhink 
;h.^'  'his  Committee  should  join  me  in  in- 
sisting that  the  .schools  participating  m  'he 
School  Lunch  Program  buv  only  inspected 
meats  or  poultry  pending  the  Institution  of 
an  effective  inspection  system  which  would 
apply  to  all  poultry 
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St  Louis  has  been  plagued  repeatedly  with 
bad  poultry  sent  Into  our  city  from  unin- 
spected plants  In  Missouri  I  am  sure  every 
city  faces  a  similar  problem  The  danger  of 
salmonella  and  other  dread  diseases  getting 
into  our  food  supply  Is  real  and  serious  There 
Is  no  excuse  fur  this  to  happen  In  a  country 
which  can  produce  such  an  abundance  of 
pure  and  wholesome  food  Why  should  our 
school  children  be  fed  food  which  cannot 
pass  minimum  standards  ot  whoiesomeness 
r  the  consumers  be  deceived  In'o  buying  it. 
not  knowing  It  Is  probably  unsafe? 

rrBLIC     HEALTH    AND    SAFETT     ARE 
MAIN    CONCERN 

The  major  firms  in  the  poultry  industry 
recognized,  eleven  years  ago.  that  all  sales  of 
poultry  were  suffering  from  public  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  whoiesomeness  of  the  prod- 
■icts  After  first  having  opposed  compulsory 
Federal  inspection,  the  Industry  then  Joined 
roe  in  helping  to  pass  the  1957  Act.  They  have 
never  been  sorry.  But  the  processors  who 
now  comply  with  the  Federal  law  are  put  at 
a  great  competitive  disadvantage  by  plants 
operating  only  in  intrastate  commerce  and 
thus  generally  free  from  any  effective  In- 
specUon  or  regulaUon.  Federal  or  state. 

Protecting  legitimate  IndiisUy  from  unfair 
competition  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  there  la  a  much  more  imporUnt 
interest  involved  here  even  than  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  le^tlmate  processor  That  Inter- 
est la  the  public  health  and  safety 

I  would  be  pleased  and  flattered  If.  because 
of  my  long  IdentlflcaUon  with  this  issue  and 
my  sponsorship  of  the  first  poul'j-y  legisla- 
tion Introduced  in  the  Congress,  my  bill.  H  R. 
15149.  were  approved  by  this  Subcommittee 
and  by  the  full  Committee  and  reported  to 
the  House  But  whichever  bill  is  selected  as 
the  vehicle  for  House  acUon.  the  important 
thing  13  that  we  pass  the  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible  After  the  required  waiting  period 
of  two  years,  we  can  then  begin  to  have 
effective  protecuon  of  consumers  m  eiery 
^:ate  from  the  dangers  to  our  health  and 
safety  represented  by  more  than  a  billion 
pounds  .;f  poultry  being  sold  each  vear  which 
you  and  I  would  never  consent  to  cat  :f  we 
knew  -hat  it  liad  not  been  Inspected  bv  the 
Federal  government  or  by  state  Inspection 
programs  at  least  comparable  to  the  Federal 
inspection  procedures  We  are  eating  such 
poultry  now  without  realizing  It,  particularly 
when  we  travel  And  the  children  are  eating 
It  in  the  schools  How  can  we  tolerate  this? 

Attachments 

December   1 1.   1967 
Hon  ORvn-LE  L  Freeman. 

.'^•rrptarv  0/  AgncT^lture. 

US  Department  of  Agriculture. 

\Va!<hirigton.   DC. 

Dear  Orville:  Can  I  Involve  you  In  another 
i>sue?  I  need  your  help 

If  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  debate 
m  the  House  on  the  Meat  Inspection  bill  you 
probably  noticed  my  references  to  the  need 
for  getting  at  the  problem  of  bad  poultry 
processed  and  sold  In  intrastate  commerce 
I  a.ii  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  remarks  in  case 
vcu   missed   them 

Please  look  them  over  And.  If  vcu  have  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
en  the  Meat  Inspection  bill.  I  hope  vou  will 
'urn  to  my  testimony  beginning  on  page  41 
•hrough  page  63  It  cieals  more  with  poul'rv 
'han  with  meat 

I  am  writing  to  you  rather  than  to  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  people 
because  they  know  all  about  this  l.ssue  al- 
ready and  what  I  need  l=!  some  guidance  or 
assistance  from  you 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
::eed  for  separate  Poultry  and  Meat  In-spec- 
tlon  laws  When  I  started  on  the  poultry 
problem  11  ye.'irs  ago.  my  inclination  was 
merely  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  law  to 
include  poultry  But  I  was  talked  out  ci  that 
by  5<jm»  -if  the  strategists  %vho  felt  that  we 
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could  have  a  better  chance  of  Betting  help 
irom  Members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
from  poultry-raising  areas  If  they  thought 
that  whatever  distinctive  or  unique  aspect,-^ 
if  poultry,  compared  to  meat,  could  be  taker 
care  of  In  the  legislation. 

So  for  10  years  we  have  had  two  separate 
laws,  even  though  now  both  are  under  the 
same  administrative  direction.  I  pleaded  with 
the  .Agriculture  Committee  to  handle  the 
problem  of  Intrastate  Inspection  for  both 
meat  and  poultry  m  the  same  wav— either 
by  adopting  the  'major  consuming  area" 
machinery  of  the  Poultry  Act  for  Meat  In- 
spection or  else  amending  the  Poultry  Act  to 
conform  to  whatever  setup  was  devised  for 
Meat  Inspection.  As  you  know,  the  Idea  did 
not  get  very  far  In  this  session. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  offer  new  legislation 
in  the  second  session  to  provide  authority  for 
coverage  of  poultry  In  intrastate  commerce 
I  would  appreciate  help  from  vou  on  this 
specifically: 

I  n  A  draft  of  a  suitable  bill  which  I  could 
introduce; 

'21  The  Initiation  by  your  Department  of 
the  kind  of  study  Into  conditions  In  the  non- 
inspected  poultry  plants  similar  to  the  sur- 
Nevs  made  by  your  meat  Inspectors  Into  con- 
ditions In  the  uninspected  meat  packing 
plants. 

The  information  developed  bv  the  meat 
inspectors  was  a  prime  factor  In  getting  Con- 
gress to  pa.ss  H  R.  12144. 

In  asking  for  this  assistance.  I  perhaps 
should  point  out  that  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  call  for  compulsory  Federal 
inspection  of  poultry  and.  although  it  was 
not  a  bill  with  my  name  on  It  which  became 
law.  I  feel  I  am  justified  In  claiming  the  cred- 
it for  Its  enactment  In  1957  So  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  Jump  on  someone  else's  project.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  who  were  most 
active  in  the  fight  for  the  Meat  Inspection 
bin  have  Indicated  their  desire  to  Join  me 
now  in  bringing  the  Poultry  Act  up  to  date 
and  meeting  the  problems  of  Intrastate  poul- 
try fitness  We  have  failed  in  Implementing 
the  machinery  of  the  1957  Act  for  inf-.- 
state  use  If  -hat  Act  is  not  practical,  then 
I  want  something  which  I  could  introduce 
which  would  .solve  this  problem 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  millions  of  pounds 
of  poultry  sold  only  in  Intrastate  commerce 
and  I  would  suspect  that  most  of  this  comes 
from  plants  which  could  not  possibly  meet 
the  requirements  for  Federal  Inspection 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonor  K.  Sillivan. 
Member    of    Congress.     Third     District 
.Missour: 
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Problems  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Poland 


December  21, 1967 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
Hou.te  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs  Sullivan:  I  am  glad  to  get  vour 
'.etter  of  December  11  requesting  assistance 
in  developing  amendments  which  would 
■strengthen  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  We  have  been  studying  this  problem  for 
several  months  and  we  are  concerned  that 
substantial  quantities  of  commercially  pro- 
duced poultry  products  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate  Inspection    to   assure   whoiesomeness 

We  have  made  a  careful  reexamination  of 
Section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  and  efforts  have  been  made  several  times 
to  use  this  provision  to  extend  the  Federal 
inspection  program  where  consumers  were 
not  receiving  adequate  protection.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  Section  of  the  Act  as  pres- 
ently written  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. We  are  In  the  process  of  developing 
amendments  that  would  provide  adequate 
Inspection  using  provisions  similar  to  tho«e 
contained  In  the  new  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  have  the  language 
available,  we  will  call  you.  We  appreciate 
your  conUnued  interest  and  look  forward  -o 
working  with  you  rn  this  matter 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  F.  Freeman. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free 
Trade  Union  News,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs  of  the 
.A.FL-CIO,  recently  published  two  articles 
on  Communist  Poland  by  Mr.  Stefan 
Korbonskl. 

Mr.Korbonski  headed  the  underground 
lesistance  movement  in  Poland  in  World 
War  II.  Now  in  exile  in  the  United  States, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Polish  Delegation 
10  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations. 

I  found  both  of  Mr.  Korbonski's  arti- 
cles extremely  informative  and  well  writ- 
ten. In  the  first,  entitled  "Polish  Pano- 
lama:  Communist  Trends  and  Tussles," 
l;e  discusses  the  problems  the  Commu- 
nist Party  faces  in  Poland  today;  and  in 
the  second,  "Deep  Discontent  Among  the 
Polish  People,"  he  explains  the  lack  of 
function  of  the  Marxist  economic  system. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
I  From  the  AFI^CIO  Free  Trade  Union  News, 

November  1967] 

Polish  Panorama:   Communist  Trends  and 

Tussles 

iBy  Stefan  Korbonskl) 

The  present-day  Polish  Communist  Party 
reminds  one  of  a  lifeless  robot.  It  exists  as  an 
immensely  expanded  appratus  of  authority 
which  automatically  fulfills  certain  defined 
functions,  but  no  idea  enlivens  it  and  It 
lacks  the  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  spirit  of 
dedication  of  the  first  pioneers  of  Commu- 
lusm.  Fatigue,  apathy  and  cynicism,  as  well 
as  the  search  for  personal  material  benefits, 
prevail.  Slowly,  this  party  is  changing  Into 
-in  organization  of  state  officials,  careerists, 
and  persons  who  consider  Joining  the  party 
.ibout  as  necessary  as  taking  a  school  exami- 
nation. The  one  and  the  other  are  necessary 
to  obtain  a  position  with  the  same  em- 
ployer— the  state. 

According  to  a  February  1967  report  of  the 
Main  Statistical  Office,  the  state  employs 
8.582.000  persons  (In  1967,  the  population  of 
Poland  was  over  32,000,000) ,  According  to  Its 
own  sources,  the  Communist  Party  had 
1.894,895  members  and  candidates  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967.  The  number  of  workers  In  the 
party  is  steadily  decreasing  and  accounts  for 
only  37.1  percent  of  the  membership;  how- 
ever, the  number  of  white-collar  employees 
IS  constantly  increasing  and  now  accounts 
for  42.6  percent.  ITiese  unhealthy  relation- 
ships may  be  the  chief  reason  for  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  party  and  for  the  atmosphere  of 
.■suspicion,  accusation,  and  Internal  terror 
that  pre\'alls  In  the  party. 

The  party  has  not  been  able  to  win  over 
the  youth  who,  corroded  with  cynicism,  can 
most  painfully  mock  Communist  ideology  and 
us  chief  theoretician  Lenin,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  youths  must  belong  to  Com- 
munist youth  organizations  to  gain  material 
benefits,  such  as  scholarships.  If  the  party 
devotes  much  time  to  j-outh  then,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  because  of  an  atmosphere  of 
rebellion  and  agitation  which  prevails  at 
Polish  universities  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  of  the  problem  of  hooliganism  which 
is  alarmingly  spreading  In  cities  owing  to  the 
lack  of  Ideas  and  future  prospects;  hooligan- 
ism is  a  serious  social  problem. 

The  Communist  Party  is  divided  internal- 
ly into  several  trends:  There  are,  first  of 
ail,  the  young  party  intellectuals  who  form 
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the  Internal,  militant  opposition  In  the 
Communist  Party,  They  fight  against  the 
■old  guard."  Up  to  now.  the  old  guard — 
led  by  Gomulka — has  been  \lctoriouE.  How- 
ever, numerous  groups  of  educated,  qualified, 
and  frequently  greatly  talented  technocrats 
from  the  economic  sector,  who  belong  to  the 
party  out  of  necessity  and  for  their  career's 
sake  and  who  do  not  believe  in  Communism 
and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  "Ignoramuses" 
at  the  top  of  the  party,  create  a  potential 
opposition  even  though  they  now  act  pas- 
sively and  neutrally. 

Another  trend  is  represented  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  "Chinese"  faction  of  the  par- 
ty— headed  by  Kazimlerz  Mljal.  They  escaped 
into  Albania:  from  there,  each  day,  four  half- 
hour  programs  on  Radio  Tirana  urge  Poles 
to  overthrow  the  "revisionist"  and  "traitor 
to  the  workers'  cause" — Gomulka — and  his 
clique.  Former  Deputy  Premier  Stanlslaw 
Lopot  and  former  chairman  of  the  trade 
unions  Victor  Klosiewicz.  two  prominent 
Communists,  belong  to  this  faction,  which 
has  assumed  the  prewar  name  of  Polish 
Communist  Party.  It  has  its  own  followers 
in  Poland,  particularly  among  the  security 
police,  which  enables  it  to  print  and  dis- 
tribute anti-Gomulka  brochures  and  pam- 
phlets. Zenon  Kliszko,  closest  co-worker  of 
Gomulka,  admitted  this  fact  at  the  party 
congress  in  1964. 

Other  trends  are  represented  by  the  "parti- 
sans" faction  grouping  former  members  of 
Communist  anti-German  guerrilla  warfare 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  headed 
by  General  Mleczyslaw  Moczar.  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  and  Chief  of  Security  Po- 
lice: a  group  of  "Natolins,"  or  orthodox 
Stalinists,  with  Zenon  Nowak  and  Kazimlerz 
Witaszewski  as  leaders;  and  "liberals,"  or 
revisionists,  comprised  mainly  of  prewar 
members  of  the  anti-Communist  Polish  So- 
cialist Party  (PPS),  headed  by  the  present 
Premier  Jozef  Cyranklewlcz  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Adam  Rapacki. 

Of  these,  the  most  Important  one  is  tl^e 
"partisans"  faction,  which  has  gained  control 
of  "ZBOWID,"  a  veterans'  union,  and  placed 
General  Moczar  at  Its  head.  Moczar.  consid- 
ered as  a  man  of  the  future  and  as  the 
eventual  successor  to  Gomulka,  reached  the 
right  conclusion  that  one  cannot  govern  only 
with  the  help  of  the  security  police  which. 
on  the  one  hand,  he  greatly  expanded,  and 
which  on  the  other  hand,  he  curbed  as  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  1945-1950,  the  years 
of  terror. 

Because  the  party  has  become  a  lifeless 
apparatus,  he  considered  it  necessary  lor  the 
Communists  to  seek  support  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  lives,  has  prospects  for  expansion, 
and  may  even  become  popular.  He  recognized 
the  monopolistic  "ZBOWID"  veterans'  union 
as  such  an  organization.  The  membership  of 
this  organization  is  comprised  primarily  of 
members  of  the  small  underground  Commu- 
nist People's  Army  and  former  soldiers  of  the 
Polish  Army  organized  in  Russia  under  the 
leadership  of  Polish  General  Zygmunt  Ber- 
ling.  who  was  selected  by  the  Soviets.  Because 
disability  or  veteran  payments  may  be  re- 
ceived only  through  "ZBOWID."  large  num- 
bers of  former  soldiers  of  the  national  and 
anti-Communist  Underground  Home  Army. 
which  numbered  300,000  soldiers  and  fought 
in  the  1944  Warsaw  uprising  under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  Tadeusz  Bor-Komorowski, 
and  also  former  soldiers  who  fought  m  the 
West  in  the  lOO.OOO-man  army  of  General 
Wladyslaw  Anders  have  Joined  the  above  or- 
ganization out  of  necessity. 

After  becoming  the  chairman  of 
"ZBOWID,"  Moczar  began  to  flirt  with  re- 
cently persecuted  soldiers  of  the  Home  .'\rmy 
and  tried  to  infiltrate  Polish  emigre  veterans" 
organizations  in  England,  the  United  States 
and  Prance,  but  up  to  now  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. In  his  quietly  whispered  propaganda. 
Moczar  plays  on  the  patriotic  feelings  of  all 
Poles,  promising  greater  Independence  from 
Russia   and  rapprochement  with   the  West 
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along  the  lines  ot  Yugoslavia,  whose  exam- 
ple many  Poles  would  like  to  follow. 

Moczars  propaganda  promises  discontinua- 
tion of  the  unnecessary  struggle  with  the 
Church,  official  acknowledgment  that  the 
murder  of  7,000  Polish  officers  In  Katyn  In 
1942  was  perpetrated  not  by  the  Germans 
but  by  the  Soviets,  which  was  confirmed  by 
a  Congressional  Committee  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally  It  promises  consent  to  the 
unification  of  Germany,  providing  that  she 
be  neutralized. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  during 
the  period  of  Stalin's  terror  he  was  a  high 
officer  in  the  security  police  and  that  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  Polish  patriots  is  on  his 
conscience.  Moreover,  he  Is  an  advocate  of  a 
get-tough  administration  within  the  country. 
Hence,  his  furtive  whisperings  are  received 
with  disbelief  and  fear. 

What  is  the  position  of  Gomulka  and  his 
trusted  co-workers— Marian  Spychalskl.  Mar- 
shall of  the  Polish  Army,  Zenon  Kliszko,  and 
lunacy  Loga-Sowmskl— in  the  face  of  these 
trends  within  the  Communist  Party?  The 
opinion  prevails  that  Gomulka,  who  skill- 
fully maneuvers  among  all  factions,  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  in  power  as  long  as  he  desires 
because,  after  October  1956.  this  narrow- 
minded  fanatic  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
•Soviets  and  blindly  follows  all  their  recom- 
mendations. This  confidence  of  the  Sovlet-s 
had.  has  and  will  have  a  decisive  significance 
in  Poland.  Without  the  approval  of  the  So- 
viets, no  one  in  present-day  Poland  may  gov- 
ern nor  will  he.  All  other  opinions  slated  in 
the  West  are  "wishful  thinking." 

After  the  departure  of  Gomulka,  that  fac- 
tion will  take  over  the  government  which 
will  gain  the  support  of  the  Soviets.  In  this 
sphere,  they  play  the  role  of  a  super-arbi- 
trator. This.  Moczar  knows  well,  hence  he 
does  not  move  beyond  the  whispered  propa- 
ganda, which  may  even  have  been  .=^ilently 
approved  bv  the  Soviets.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Soviets"  give  Gomulka  great  Internal  au- 
tonomy, which  unfortunatjely  he  does  not 
fully  utilize,  to  that  extent  they  demand 
blind  obedience  from  him  In  the  field  of  in- 
ternational affairs  of  which  the  best  example 
is  the  Polish  policy  in  regards  to  Vietnam, 
the  war  in  the  Middle  East,  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Poland,  being  itself  a  poor  country  bene- 
fiting from  the  economic  aid  of  the  United 
States,  on  its  part  gives  North  Vietnam  dollar 
loans,  most  likely  nonrepayable,  armaments, 
medicines,  industrial  commodities,  food,  and 
training  in  Poland  of  several  hundreds  of 
Vietnamese.  After  the  recent  visit  in  Hanoi 
of  Zenon  Kliszko.  Gomulka's  right  arm.  this 
aid  will  be  increased. 

All  of  this  is  done  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Polish  people,  for  whom  the  matter  "f 
Vietnam  is  completely  alien  and  remote  The 
Poles  hate  war.  lor  they  have  suffered  much 
from  war,  and  truly  desire  peace.  But  if  they 
wish  anyone  victory  in  Vietnam,  then  it  is 
only  that  side  on  which  the  United  States 
fights,  a  country  which  enjoys  immense  pop- 
ularity In  Poland,  especially  among  the  peas- 
ants. Hence,  it  Is  not  strange  that  in  facto- 
ries, in  which  workers  were  taxed  tor  the 
benefit  of  North  Vietnam,  strikes  occurred, 
and  that  "voluntary  aid'  lor  North  Vietnam 
was  abandoned.  However,  the  entire  Polish 
policy  as  regards  Vietnam  is  dictated  by  the 
Kremlin, 

The  conformity  -f  Polish  foreign  policy 
with  the  Soviet  position  appeared  even  more 
glaringly  during  the  war  in  the  Middle  East 
The  Polish  people  well  remember  the  dread- 
ful Hitler  massacre  of  Jews  In  Poland  during 
the  Second  World  War  Poles  see  in  Israel  a 
peaceful  haven  for  those  v.-ho  were  rescued 
from  Hitlers  execution. 

As  far  as  the  Commtinist  Party  is  con- 
cerned, up  to  now  .inti-Semitlsm  has  been 
foreign  to  It.  and  Jews  ihut  far  have  occu- 
pied important  positions  m  it  and  in  the 
administration.   It  Is  sufl^icient  to  add   that 
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Oomulkfis    wife    is   Jewish,   aa   waa   the   first 
wife  of  Cyranklewlcz 

UnUer  these  circumstances,  Gomulka's 
bre«k  ;n  dlpluriiatlc  relations  with  Urael  und 
Ills  strtmg  attack  un  the  Jewish  aggressor" 
surprised  ihe  whole  nation  rhese  measure* 
were  extrpmely  unpopular  and  even  caused 
unrest  in  the  party  and  amoni?  the  mlUtdry, 
What  Is  the  reason  that  pro-S^mlte  Go- 
inulka  came  out  so  drRstlciilly  against  Israel 
m  spite  of  established  party  tradition?  Tliere 
can  be  only  one  answer,  md  that  Is  that 
the  iron  principle  uf  ciinfurmlnif  to  the 
directives  of  Soviet  International  policy  de- 
manded It.  from  which  thus  far  only  Ro- 
mania .'las  been  able  to  escape,  and  that  only 
partially 

.\3  far  as  Ciermany  Is  concerned,  the  Go- 
mulka  reginip  demands  not  only  that  the 
Federal  Republic  recognize  the  Oder-Nelsse 
'.me  but  also  that  Bonn  recognize  East  Ger- 
many as  I  sep.irate  sovereign  ^tate  While  all 
Poles,  including  antl-Communlst  Polish 
refugees,  consider  the  recognition  of  the 
Oder-Nelsfe  :ine  a  matter  of  Mtal  Interest  to 
Prii md.  this  Is  not  the  case  In  reg.ird  to  the 
recoguuion  of  the  "DDR"  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public Warsaw's  support  of  the  Ulbrtcht  re- 
i?;me  is  based  solely  on  Communist  solidarity. 
Pulish  Cpmmunist  policy  or.  Vietn.\m. 
Israel  and..  West  Germany  Is  accompanied 
by  violent  attacks  on  the  United  .States, 
which  in  the  first  case  is  accused  of  direct 
.iggresston,  in  the  second,  of  the  support  of 
.iggresslon.  and  in  the  third,  of  aiding  Ger- 
man "revisionist  demands,"  that  Is.  potential 
aggression  This  Is  the  Conomunlst  reply  to 
the  American  policy  of  "building  bridges  " 
Hie  source  of  this  hostility  towards  the 
TTnlted  States  is  not  dlfHcult  to  uncover  To 
•he  Kremlin,  any  rapprochement  of  Poland 
with  the  United  States  Is  contrary  to  Soviet 
monopolistic   interests 
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[Prom  the  ,\FL^  CIO  Free  Trade  Union  News. 
December   19671 

Drt!>    DlSCOP*TENT   AMO.VO   THE   POLISH    PfOrLE 

By  Stefan  Korbonskl  i 
In  Communist  Poland,  there  e.xist  22 
"trade  unions. '•  with  more  than  3  million 
members,  .it  the  head  of  which  is  the  Central 
Council  of  lY.ide  Unions.  These  "unions" 
are  not  engaged.  .»s  .n  the  West,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  workers'  interests,  but  are  a  super- 
vUory  and  polking  organ  of  the  Party  to  see 
to  It  that  the  Party  recommendations  on 
labor  discipline  and  productivity  are  fulfilled 
and.  above  all.  to  prevent  strikes,  which  m 
The  "Peoples  Democracies."  where  supposed- 
ly the  f.'ictorles  belong  to  the  people,  are 
considered  a  crime  Nevertheless,  strikes 
erupt  spontaneously,  but  they  are  "wildcat" 
strikes  .mmediately  suppressed  by  the  "trade 
unions." 

NO     DISCUSStOMS 

The  best  e:  idtnce  of  this  state  of  affairs  was 
the  sixth  congress  of  the  Polish  trade 
unions,"  held  In  June  1967.  at  which  1.135 
delegates  blindly  fulfilled  the  Party  recom- 
mendations, .(doptini*  without  discussing  i 
political  resolution  on  Vietnam.  Greece,  ,iud 
t:ie  Near  East:  approving  a  new  ftve-vear  eco- 
lumic  plan  for  1966-1970.  and  re-electing 
Ignacy  Luga-.sowinskl,  Gomulka  s  coafldant. 
IS  the  chairman. 

According  to  the  official  Communist  pub- 
lication Pr/egiad  Zwlazkowy  of  June  1967. 
the  .ivcrage  mi  nthly  w.ige  that  Is.  before  de- 
ductions, wits  2.081  zloty.  Although  the  Com- 
munist statistics  usually  err  In  favcir  of  the 
administration,  let  us  accept  this  figure  as 
correct  and  ex.imlne  what  standard  of  living 
this  wage  ensures  with  the  following  baalc 
prices  of  food  and  clothing  as  announced  In 
the  1966.  No  12  issue  of  Biuletyn  Statysty- 
czny.  .ui  official  Communist  publication 

The  .'.,~r  ,i  nne  kilogram  i  2  25  pounds)  of 
bread  Is  3-4  zloty:  butter  costs  70  zloty. 
■ream,  22  /lotv;  cheese.  42  zloty;  sausage 
ikielbasai,  16-70  .-loty;  bacon,  33  ?loty;  pork. 
36  zloty;    beef  26-30  zloty;   veal  26-tO  zloty, 


chicken.  47  ^k.ty;  gtxjt>e,  J4  /loty.  salted  her- 
rings, 10-18  zloty;  roasted  coffee.  220  ?Ioty; 
tea.  140  zloty.  milk  il  liter).  2.70  ziotv;  and 
one  egg  costs  1  55-2  40  zloty. 

The  cheapest  men'.s  half  boots,  with  rub- 
ber soles  cost  120  .-loly;  better  quality  ones, 
180-350  zloty  Men's  half  boots  with  leather 
soles  cost  700  zloty  Men's  suits  cost  from 
1200  zloty  up,  pure  wool  ones  cost  3  500 
zloty.  The  cheapest  domestically-produced 
summer  coat,  not  water-proofed,  costs  750 
/loty.  and  a  better  quality  one  1  200  zloty; 
winter  coats  cost  from  750  2,000  zloty. 

In  terms  of  dollars  i  not  at  the  official  ex- 
change which  Is  a  ridiculous  .md  unrealistic 
24  zloty  t'-'T  one  dollar,  but  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change paid  by  the  official  Postal  .Savings 
Bank  (PK0^75  zloty  for  a  dollar,  or  the  ex- 
change on  the  black  market-  about  100  zloty 
for  a  dollar) ,  the  wages  amount  to  about  »28. 
or  ,J21.  old  .ige  pension  amounts  to  $9.33, 
or  «7.  and  disability  pension  amounts  to 
812  13.  or  $9. 

FORCOTTEV    AND    EXPLOnTD 

Hence,  it  is  not  unusual  that  workers  con- 
sider themselves  .is  the  most  forgotten  and 
exploited  class.  The  lack  of  incentives  is  the 
reason  for  the  low  productivltv.  the  .so-culied 
goofing  orT"  .' bumelanctwo").  and  absen- 
teeism which  is  e.xrlalned  by  workers  us  fol- 
lows the  administration  pret#nds  that  It  is 
paying  us.  therefore,  we  pretend  that  we 
are  working. 

According  to  the  now  f.imous  "Open  Letter 
to  the  Party-  of  voung  Communists  Kuron 
and  Modzelewskl.  the  Polish  worker  .innual- 
ly  produces  ai.noo  zloty  worth  of  wealth, 
whereas  In  watres  he  receives  22  932  /lotv  The 
•lltferenoe  is  u.sed  to  cover  the  1  ixtirlous  life 
of  the  new  ruling  class. 

The  white-collar  employees,  who  try  to 
make  both  ends  meet  by  combining  the  earn- 
irL's  of  ■v.n  .r  rn..,-c  inbs  ..r?  not  much  hotter 
ofT  This  they  call  Ironically  the  ••Polish  eco- 
nomic miracle," 

In  connection  with  this  low  standard  of 
living,  the  Polish  people  have  developed  an 
obsession  about  the  exploitation  of  Poland 
by  Russia,  which  does  exist  ind  now  .  on- 
slsts  mainly  of  Russia  charging  higher  prtcea 
for  exports  and  paying  lower  prices  for  Im- 
ports, in  comparison  with  prices  in  her  trade 
with  West  Europe  According  to  the  econo- 
mist Aleksander  Kutt.  prices  paid  by  Poland 
to  Russia  in  1964  were  65  1  percent  higher 
than  In  other  countries.  In  order  to  curtail 
these  abuses,  the  PoUsh  administration  de- 
manded In  1966  that  mutual  calculations  be 
made  in  dollars,  thereby  escaping  the  fic- 
tional ruble  exchange. 

In  comparison  with  workers  and  white- 
collar  employees,  the  peasants  are  In  the 
best  material  situation  since  the  time  'he 
collectives  were  broken  up  (after  October 
1956)  and  85  percent  of  the  land  wei't  into 
the  hand.s  t  the  :ormer  ■  •.r.f-rs.  win,  may 
now  sell  the  surplus  over  compulsory  de- 
liveries to  the  state  on  the  open  market  nt  • 
much  higher  prices 

CAMOUFTAGED    COLLECTIVIZATION 

But  the  threat  of  collectivization  alway.s 
hings  over  them  In  the  form  of  Agricultural 
Circles,  a  camouflaged  Introduction  to  col- 
lect,vizninp  V  !.-..  m-mN-rs  t.^  ..o.-en  vari- 
ous economic  privileges.  Another  threat  Is 
the  resolution  passed  In  1962  permitting  the 
state  to  take  over  neglected  ,ind  encumbered 
farmsteads;  this  definition  speaks  for  Itself 
On  the  basis  of  this  resolution,  the  state 
has  already  forcibly  taken  several  hundred 
thousand  hectares  of  land  from  the  peasants 

Two  major  factors  cause  the  low  standard 
of  living  in  Poland  The  first  is  the  expansion 
of  heavy  Industry  at  the  price  of  intensive 
exploitation  of  human  labor  and  the  neglect 
of  consumer  goods  production  This  develop- 
ment of  the  heavy  Industry  could  have  been 
achieved  wtlhout  such  .'^acriace  if  the  Com- 
munist administration  had  not  rejected  the 
.Marshall  Plan  In  1947  and  if  It  had  given 
Poland    economic    freedom,    which    brought 
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West    Europe     unprecedented     development 
and  prosperity. 

The  other  is  that  the  .Marxist  economic 
system  doe«  not  function  To  make  It  more 
efficient,  typically  capitalist  methods  are 
now  applied,  for  example,  basing  factory  pro- 
duction on  the  principles  of  supply  arid  de- 
mand, profit  and  loss,  and-  recently  In 
Poland— leasing  uf  unprofitable  state  restau- 
rants U->  private  persoios  Poland's  .issocia- 
tlon  with  OATT  will  draw  it  away  lurlher 
from  the  antiquated  Communist  economic 
system  in  this  atomic,  automated,  and  com- 
puterized age 

The  di.ssatlsfactlon  running  through  the 
Polish  people  lias  found  its  best  exponents 
among  Polish  .luthors.  They  are  raising  their 
voices  with  increasing  boldness  and  are  not 
terrorized  by  arrests  and  deprlval  of  the 
means  of  earning  a  living.  The  cl.isslc  ex- 
ample (f  this  was  the  manifesto  of  the  34 
authors  in  .■\prll  1964  demanding  freedom  of 
expression-  and  also  the  resolution  of  two 
meetings  of  writers  In  Warsaw,  on  .March  29, 
1965  and  .May  7,  1965.  at  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  voted  to  demand  aboli- 
tion of  the  Stalinist  "small  penal  code"  which 
calls  tor  the  death  sentence  In  a  dozen  or  so 
categories  ..f  so-inlled  political  iffenses." 
.ib<jlitlon  of  the  death  sentence  in  general 
with  the  exception  of  genocide  crimes,  aboli- 
tion of  emergency  courts,  and  appointment 
of  a  censorship  commission. 

CONFISCATED    PUBUCATIONS 

The  government  did  not  react  to  these  res- 
olutions at  all  Finally,  on  June  2  and  3.  1967. 
at  11  meeting  in  KoszalUi.  a  resolution  by 
Stelan  Klsielewskl  was  p.issed  demanding 
that  censors  be  obliged  to  itlve  roasonc  for 
con.l-scations  of  articles  .md  books  so  that 
their  decisions  can  be  appealed. 

.Several  less  patient  authors,  not  acting  In 
accordance  with  ■  ensorshlp,  chose  other 
means,  namely  smuggling  their  articles  and 
book  manu.scrlpts  critical  of  conditions  in 
Poland  abroad  to  the  West,  '.vhere  ihev  were 
published  under  pseudonvms  Melchlor 
Wankowicz,  Stanlslaw  Cat-Macklewicz  and 
J.m  Nepomucen  Miller  were  tried  :ind  piven 
prison  sentences  for  this 

Finally,  a  third  cateeopi-  of  authors  is 
represented  by  those  who  have  carried  on 
the  revolt  .(gainst  Polish  reality  outside  of 
Poland,  'Choosing  freedom"  in  the  west 
This  action  was  for  in.'^tance  taken  by 
Marek  Hlasko.  the  young,  tilented  author 
■  f  The  Eighth  Day  of  the  Week,"  This  in- 
•ellcctual  ferment  of  Polish  writers  is  jjart 
f  'he  unrest  that  can  be  observed  in  all 
.'■Soviet    bloc   countries 

Against  this  background,  the  .struggle 
against  Communist  atheism  which  Ls  being 
conducted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  headed 
by  Cardinal  Stefan  Wysr\nskl,  the  Primate 
of  Poland.  Is  fascinating  to  the  observer  of 
Polish  affairs.  The  Cardinal  is  the  winner 
vip  to  this  time,  as  shown  bv  the  fact  that 
the  churches  are  more  overcrowded  than 
before  the  war,  and  by  the  flourishlnt:  of 
religious  life.  Going  to  church  ha.s  become 
not  only  a  spiritual  need  but.  at  the  same 
time,  al.so  a  protest  ugalnst  the  government. 

ATT,\CKS    RFPl'LSEO 

While  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  has  accepted 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  Communist  govern- 
tnent  in  Poland,  he  unccmpronu.'-inKly  re- 
pulses Communist  attacks  on  religloii.  on 
'he  Church,  on  religious  practices  and  rites. 
on  the  religious  education  of  youth,  and 
on  the  religious  activities  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  In  these  matters,  the  Cardinal 
gives  the  traditional,  centuries-old  response 
of  the  Catholic  Church:  "Non  jiossumus" 
I  we  are  not  able) . 

In  violation  of  the  Communist  regime's 
own  Constitution  and  agreements  concluded 
'.vith  the  Church,  religious  instruction  is 
banned  from  the  schools,  and  the  so-called 
catechetic  centers— centers  for  teaching 
catechism— are  subjected  to  many  limitations 
and  harassmenta.  Priests  .are  arrested,  semi- 
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narles  closed,  monks  and  nuns  expelled  from 
convents,  organized  pilgrimages  are  banned, 
wayside  chapels  and  crosses  removed,  parents 
who  baptise  their  children  fired  from  gov- 
ernment Jobs,  exorbitant  taxes  are  levied 
on  churches,  etc.  There  are  instances  where 
church  equipment,  such  as  portable  organs 
and  vestments,  is  sold  at  auctions  by  tax 
collectors.  Catholic  charitable  organizations 
are  closed,  publications  curbed,  and  Cardinal 
Wyszynski's  books  confiscated, 

WORLDWIDE    CAMPAIGN 

Simultaneous  with  these  anti-Church  ac- 
tions conducted  at  the  parish  level,  a  cam- 
paign is  being  directed  against  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  on  a  higher  political  level  and  a 
world-wide  b;isis.  Stages  of  this  were  the 
violent  atuicks  on  Polish  bishops  for  their 
November  18.  1965  letter  to  German  bishops 
which.  In  true  Christian  spirit,  offered  the 
German  people  forgiveness  for  their  guilt 
during  the  war  and  in  turn  asked  for  for- 
giveness. It  also  invited  them  to  Poland  for 
the  Millennium,  or  1.000  years  of  Christianity, 
celebration.  The  German  blshop>s  answered 
this  letter  m  writing  on  December  5  In  the 
same  conciliatory  tone  and  accepted  the  In- 
v.tatlon  to  Poland  for  May  3.  1966. 

The  Communist  government  then  accused 
the  Polish  hierarchy  of  betraying  Polish  In- 
terests It  forbade  Cardln.al  Wyszynski's  trip 
!  )  Rome  which  was  planned  for  January  1966. 
In  turn,  the  government  refused  entrance 
visas  to  Poland  not  only  to  German  and  Aus- 
t.'ian  blshojjs  but  also  to  American  bishops  of 
Polish  descent  Finally.  Pope  Paul  VI.  who 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  May  3  celebra- 
tion, was  refused  permission  to  enter  Poland. 
The  last  of  these  petty  harassmenis  was  the 
refusal  to  grant  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  a  visa 
for  a  two-month  trip  to  the  U.S.,  planned 
for  August  1966, 

In  the  millennium  year  of  1966.  Poland  be- 
c.ime  the  scene  of  a  strange  duel  between 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  government 
md  Communist  Party,  It  was  a  matter  of 
demonstrating  who  had  power  over  the  souls 
■f  the  Polish  people.  In  whatever  town 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  and  the  bishops  orga- 
nized a  mass  religious  Millennium  celebration 
on  a  certain  day,  there,  on  the  same  day,  the 
local  Communist  officials  organized  a  public 
meeting,  parade,  athletic  competition  or  a 
-:mllar  undertaking  which  was  supposed  to 
draw  the  inhabitants  away  from  the  re- 
ligious celebration. 

However,  the  government  did  not  achieve 
Its  goal  since  crowds  of  many  thousands  took 
part  in  the  religious  celebrations,  several 
times  outnumbering  those  who  arrived— 
frequently  under  supervision  and  coercion — 
.It  government  events.  The  Catholic  Church 
■>von  this  duel.  This  was  the  type  of  plebiscite 
111  which  the  Poles  voted  with  their  feet. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  atmos- 
I>here  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  toward 
'he  Communist  government  on  a  national 
.■-cale  can  lead  to  an  explosion  and  abrupt 
'  hanges  in  the  system  of  government.  Ex- 
cluding a  cataclysm  of  a  world  scale,  which 
no  one  In  Poland  desires,  or  a  violent  upris- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  not  likely — 
the  answer  to  this  question  should  be  nega- 
•ive.  The  Poles  well  remember  the  Hun- 
garian uprising.  As  long  as  Soviet  divisions 
are  present  In  East  Germany,  Soviet  garrisons 
will  be  present  on  Polish  territory,  and  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  Soviet  Union  will  de- 
•  ermine  Poland's  government. 

However,  the  Poles  coimt  on  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  Communism,  which  they 
will  endeavor  to  accelerate  through  their 
resistance,  and  on  changes  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  which  must  find  their  reflection 
in  Poland.  They  count  on  the  evolution  of  a 
system  which  Is  politically  outdated  and  re- 
actionary and  does  not  meet  the  demands  of 
the  contemporary  world. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Poles  will  exploit, 
with  talent  and  stubbornness,  each  periphery 
of  freedom  that  the  Communist  system  will 
allow.  They  will  decide  to  arm  themselves 
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with  patience  and  be  guided  by  the  convic- 
tion that  Communism  Is  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon and  the  Polish  nation  is  eternal. 
The  Millennium  celebrations  raised  the  spirit 
of  everyone.  The  Poles  are  saying  to  them- 
selves: "We  have  lasted  one  thousand  years. 
we  win  last  a  second!" 

WHEN     SOVIET     WORKERS     REVOLTED 
AGAINST     BOLSHEVISM 

Three  years  after  the  Bolsheviks  seized 
power  in  Russia,  the  workers  more  strongly 
than  ever  clamored  for  freedom  and  protested 
against  the  Commtmist  dictatorship.  Peiro- 
grad,  now  Leningrad,  was  the  center  of  work- 
ing class  discontent  ■with  the  Bolshevik  re- 
gime. To  force  the  government  to  consider 
their  demands,  the  workers  went  on  strike 
111  the  Patronny  Munition  Works,  the  Laferm 
factory,  and  the  Trubotchny  and  Baltivski 
Mills. 

In  order  to  suppress  the  strikers,  the  Com- 
munists created  a  special  Committee  of  De- 
fense with  Zinoviev  as  Chairman.  The 
Bolshevik  government  locked  out  the  strik- 
ing workers,  deprived  them  of  their  rations, 
and  closed  the  Trubotchny  factory.  The 
strikers  responded  with  an  historic  manilesto 
which  they  plastered  on  the  walls  of  the  city 
on  February  27,  1921.  This  sipnitic.mt  call  for 
freedom  in  Communist  Russia  demanded  in 
part: 

"A  complete  change  is  necessary  in  the 
policies  of  the  Government.  First,  of  all.  the 
workers  and  peasants  need  freedo.m  They 
don't  want  to  live  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Bolshevlckl;  they  want  to  control  their  own 
destinies. 

'■Comrades,  preserve  revolutionary  order! 
Determinedly  and  In  an  organized  manner 
demand : 

•'Liberation  of  all  arrested  socialists  and 
non-partisan  worklngmen; 

"Abolition  of  martial  law;  freedo.m  of 
speech,  press  and  assembly  for  all  who  labor; 

•■Free  election  of  shop  and  factory  commit- 
tees (zahvkoml)  of  labor  union  and  Soviet 
representatives. 

•'Call  meetings,  pass  resolutions,  send  your 
delegates  to  the  authorities  and  work  for  the 
realization  of  your  demands." 

Lenin  answered  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
with  numerous  arrests  and  the  suppression 
of  the  workers'  organizations.  It  Is  this  sup- 
pression which  aroused  the  Kronstadt  sailors. 
who  had  been  the  spearhead  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  In  1917  and  who  now  sympathized 
with  the  striking  v\-orkers.  This  led  to  the  fa- 
mous Kronstadt  Revolt  which  was  finally 
crushed  on  March  18,  1921  by  the  Red  Armv. 
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HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  service  sector  of  our  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  inner  cores  of  our  great 
cities,  is  sadly  undermanned.  Schools 
need  teachers  and  administrators;  police 
and  fire  departments  need  men;  hospitals 
are  unable  to  provide  an  even  minimal 
level  of  service.  The  needs  of  the  central 
cities  and  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
live  in  our  central  cities  are  placing  an 
unbearable  strain  on  available  manpower. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Veterans 
in  Public  Service  Act  of  1968  which  will 
hopefully  encourage  returning  veterans 
to  enter  into  public  service  and  to  direct 
his  talents  and  energies  to  the  places 
where  they  are  most  desperately  needed. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  furnish  special  encourage- 
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ment  and  economic  support  to  veterans 
who  are  willing  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
lives  to  preparing  for  and  pursuing  teach- 
ing or  other  public  service  careers  in  de- 
ijrived  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  returning  veterans 
will  not  be  restricted  to  service  in  the 
central  cities.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  be  free  to 
prescribe  any  area  as  "deprived"  which 
has  a  high  concentration  of  low-income 
families.  I  anticipate  that  many  of  these 
new  veterans  will  want  to  go  out  into  the 
rural  pockets  of  poverty. 

The  incentives  and  encouragement  of- 
fered by  this  bill  would  be  in  various 
forms  and  would  come  on  top  of  the 
regular  benefits  offered  by  the  regular 
GI  bills.  As  an  example,  for  each  month 
in  a  public  service  job  in  a  deprived  area, 
an  eligible  veteran  would  receive  entitle- 
ment to  a  month  of  educational  benetits 
under  the  GI  bill,  up  to  a  total  of  24 
additional  months.  As  an  alternative,  an 
eligible  veteran  might  elect  to  receive  a 
monthly  training  assistance  allowance 
for  up  to  2  years  of  teachin;.;  .service  in 
a  deprived  area.  For  a  single  veteran  this 
allowance  would  total  S80  per  month  for 
the  first  year  of  service  and  .S60  per 
month  for  the  second  year.  Similar  al- 
lowances would  be  made  for  careers  in 
public  .service  .lobs  other  than  teaching. 

The  recent  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  found  that 
"the  Nation's  police  departments  are  en- 
countering serious  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing their  forces  at  authorized  strength — 
50,000  new  police  officers  will  be  needed 
in  1967  alone."  I  would  hazard  to  guess 
that  this  need  v.as  not  filled  in  1967  and 
that  a  greater  need  exists  in  1968.  The 
Commission  found  that  most  police  de- 
partments throughout  the  country  were 
understrength  by  using  even  minimal 
standards  and  that  this  shortage  comes 
from  a  lack  of  qualified  applicants.  This 
bill  will  act  to  rapidly  fill  out  the  sagging 
ability  of  the  ixDlice  to  deal  with  crime 
in  the  .streets.  Veterans,  experienced  in 
discipline,  understanding,  and  technical 
ability,  will  be  welcome  additions  to 
urban  and  nonurban  police  and  fire 
departments. 

The  need  for  qualified  and  dedicated 
classroom  teachers  in  deprived  areas  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  increasing  concern 
at  all  levels  of  government.  The  Teacher 
Corps  has  been  designed  as  a  partial  an- 
swer, but  the  leal  dearth  of  good,  trained 
teachers  in  our  core  cities  and  in  the  out- 
lying rural  schools  is  only  beginnini;  to 
be  imderstood. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower  underscored  the 
obvious  longstanding  shortage  of  quali- 
fied health  service  personnel.  Nurses,  at- 
tendants, hospital  administrators,  and 
technicians  are  in  short  supply  in  the 
hospitals  serving  core  cities.  The  tales  of 
patients  waiting  days  for  rushed  treat- 
ment are  becoming  too  frequent  to  be 
ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  channel  the  motivation,  dedi- 
cation, skill,  and  maturity  of  returning 
veterans  to  confront  the  crisis  of  poverty 
and  deprivation.  This  bill  aims  at  bring- 
ing a  measure  of  equality  to  the  services 
provided  to  those  living  in  deprived 
areas.  The  shortages  exist  at  all  levels  of 
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government,  but  this  lack  la  felt  most 
strongly  In  the  poor  sections  My  bill  Is 
aimed  at  easing  this  shortage. 

The  second  bill  I  Introduce  today  will 
remove  an  Inequitable  oversight  that 
presently  exists  in  the  veterans  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  laws 

At  the  present  time,  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  must  enter 
Into  a  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion full  time  in  order  to  qualify.  For  the 
veterans  with  a  disability  that  gets  pro- 
gressively worse,  the  law  acts  to  cut  hira 
off  from  a  vital  avenue  of  protection  for 
himself  and  his  family  The  veteran  may 
hold  a  full-time  job  providing  an  ade- 
quate income  for  his  family.  The  veteran 
may  overlook  the  progressive  nature  of 
his  disability  He  may  overlook  the  need 
for  vocational  rehabilitation.  When  the 
time  comes  when  his  disablhty  forces 
him  to  i;lve  up  his  regular  job.  his  eligi- 
bility for  vocational  rehabilitation  may 
have  run  out. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  allows 
such  ?eteran.N  with  service-connected 
dlsabllttles  to  undertake  vocational  re- 
habilitation on  a  part-time  basis,  allow- 
ing retention  of  the  regular  lob  while 
undergoing  the  nece.ssary  training  for  a 
new  vocation  in  the  event  that  the  exlst- 
uiK  di.sability  forces  the  veteran  to  Klve 
up  Ills  regular  job 

The  present  law— with  a  9-year  time 
lumtation — often  works  to  the  detriment 
iif  many  veterans  Many  are  reluctant 
to  ~ive  up  full-time  employment  for  full- 
time  vocational  rehabilitation.  Many 
would  rather  remain  in  full-time  lobs 
rather  than  iisk  the  insecurity  of  full- 
time  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  bill 
L'lves  security  where  m  the  past  there 
was  uncertainty 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  President  .said  so 
well  m  his  recent  message  on  veterans 
benefits: 

Tixlay.  as  m  times  past  it  Is  on  America's 
fltjhtlng  men  that  this  nation  must  depend 
Their  services  honors  '.i.s  all 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  bills  will  re- 
ceive speedy  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. Those  who  have  stood  in  our  de- 
tense  deserve  no  less — and  the  complex 
problems  that  this  country  faces  can  re- 
ceive no  better  answers 


Decade  of  the  Oceaos 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 7  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  made  a 
most  significant  speech  before  an  ocean- 
ography symposium  held  by  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States 

Senator  Pell  has  long  been  Interested 
in  the  question  of  the  control  and  de- 
velopment of  the  ocean  floor,  as  have  I 
In  the  last  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  held  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject 
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Senator  Pell  sounds  a  timely  warning 
that  there  Is  no  time  to  be  lost  In  pur- 
suing our  national  purpose  in  ocean- 
ography, and  I  commend  his  speech  to  all 
our  colleagues: 
Remarks  vr  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  Betore 

THE   Navy   League   uf   the   UNriEB  States, 

February   7    1968-  Decade  or  the  Oceans 

If  this  were  1890  instead  of  1968  and  the 
'Aiirld-famous  sea  power  .idvinrate  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan  were  standing  before  you  to- 
day. I  think  I  can  say.  without  undue  mod- 
esty, that  you  would  prefer  to  hear  him 
rather  than  any  senator  Since  It  Is  1968  and 
since  the  concept  of  sea  power's  Importance 
to  thi.s  nation  has  kng  been  accepted  and 
acted  upon.  I  am  not  feeling  competitive 
about  I'aptaln  Mahan  But  this  country  does 
need  1  Miili.in  :n  the  lield  I'f  Mceanolocy  It 
needs  not  Just  one  but  many  advocates  who 
lire  IcnowledBieable  thoughtful,  and  Imagi- 
native 

I'D  Keep  to  our  analogy,  oceanology  re- 
■>embles  today  not  just  the  age  of  changing 
Irom  sail  to  >teKm..  as  in  the  days  of  Mahan. 
but  rather  the  days  of  Portugal's  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  when  no  nation  had  the 
technology  to  go  very  fir  fmm  shore,  even  on 
the  surface  of  the  seas  Oceanology  Is  at  the 
^taee  today  that  the  world  w.is  in  the  eve 
of  the  great  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Drake 
and  Magellan  As  in  the  I5th  Century,  man 
today  a/most  has  the  technology  to  explore 
and  exploit  In  the  hitherto  dark  spaces 
beyond  the  continental  shelves  and  terri- 
'onal  seas  of  all   nations. 

Moat  of  us  here  have  heard  the  "speech 
that  is  being  made  In  the  country  today 
about  the  riches  that  lie  ripe  for  picking  in 
Ocean  space  We  have  heard  that  the  solution 
to  man  s  hunger  is  the  proper  exploitation  of 
fish  protein  concentrate,  or  the  development 
Lif  aquacuUure,  or  flsh  husbandry  We  have 
heard  estimates  of  the  fabulous  quantities  of 
minerals  which  can  be  extracted  by  in- 
>olutlon  nUnlng  fn.im  the  waters  ol  the 
ix;eans  or  dug  from  the  ixittom  of  the  world 
ocean 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  exciting  talk, 
this  country  is  still  moving  at  the  measured 
rhythm  of  a  minuet  toward  actually  build- 
ing a  pathway  to  the  pot  of  gold  described  in 
such  rainbow   colors 

One  reason  for  our  slow  pace  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  PYderal  government  to  rev 
up  the  rheostat  of  public  expenditure.  Let's 
look  at  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Ad- 
ministration h.is  elected  to  spend  on  oceanol- 
ogy Last  year  it  was  less  than  ';  billion 
dollars  This  year  the  President  asked  for 
.-.lightly  liver  that  ligure.  When  \ou  measure 
this  against  the  many  billions  being  .spent 
for  ictivlty  m  Outer  Space,  where  there  is 
no  immediate  usufruct  to  be  derived.  It  seema 
disproportionate  from  a  logical  standpoint. 
Even  industry  Is  spending  only  about  $2  ba- 
llon annually  in  thl.s  held  If  you  think  of 
the  defense  budget  that  we  .ire  staggering 
under,  nearly  $80  billion  this  year,  you  may 
wonder  as  I  do,  why  we  are  so  diffident  about 
realizing  a  vast  potential  for  national  In- 
ci.me  when  we  are  sti  profligate  in  the  equally 
empty  wastes  of  Outer  Space  and  war. 

Lets  examine  the  structure  of  the  Gov- 
•  rument  as  It  is  currently  set  up  to  go  ahead 
in  the  vital  field  of  oceanology  A  total  of 
J  i  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch  have  varying  programs  with  too  little 
i>r  no  correlation  among  them 

True  we  have  taken  a  step  forward  to  cor- 
rect this  messy  situation  through  the  Mag- 
nuson  Act  of  1966  This  law  set  up  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
ijineering  Development,  with  Vice  President 
Humphrey  as  Its  eloquent  and  hardwork- 
ing chairman  The  great  prestige  of  his  ofBce 
has  resulted  In  some  additional  coordination 
with  the  help  of  his  skillful  staifT  director, 
Dr    Fdwiird  Wenk 
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The  Magnuson  Act  also  created  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Marine  Sciences,  ably 
led  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
L)r,  Julius  Stratton.  The  Commission's  task 
Is  to  look  into  the  whole  field  of  oceanology 
in  this  country  to  establish  priorities  among 
our  many  potential  objectives,  and  also  to 
otter  a  blueprint  on  how  to  achieve  them 
As  part  of  Its  work,  the  Commission  must  In- 
quire into  the  way  the  Government  Is  or- 
fanized  at  present  In  the  Held  of  oceanology 
Posing  this  question  may  be  a  little  bit 
hke  the  story  of  the  centipede  who  wa.s 
walking  gaily  through  the  forest  one  day 
when  a  bumblebee  stopped  iilm  and  asked 
"My.  how  do  you  walk  so  gracefully  with  all 
those  legs''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  do  you 
walk  at  all''" 

At  this  point  the  centipede  sat  down 
and  scratched  his  head  and  wondered  In- 
deed how  he  did  manage,  with  the  result 
t  hat,  when  he  an  up  to  move  on.  he  couldn't ' 
So  Dr.  Siratton's  Commission  will  have  to 
go  a  lot  further  than  to  Just  ask  questions 
It  will  have  to  provide  a  useful  and  simpli- 
fied alternative  If  the  most  efficient  use  is 
to  be  made  of  the  current  rambling  net- 
work of  oceanologlc  Government  agencies 

One  of  the  nation's  most  revered  and  re- 
spected oceanologlsts.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Fye  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution,  has 
recently  announced  his  own  position  on  what 
to  do  about  the  Governmental  tangle  of 
agencies  Dr  Fye  suggests  that  the  route  to 
better  organization  would  be  to  set  up  a 
new  Government  agency  to  concentrate  on 
ocean  engineering  and  resources  develop- 
ment He  wisely  cautions  against  sweeping 
all  ocean-related  activities  into  such  an 
agency  He  urges  that  It  would  be  more  prop- 
er to  retain  defense-related  activities  within 
the  Navy,  environmental  missions  with  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, basic  research  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  risheries  research  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Dr  Fye  ex- 
plains that  the  new  agency  should  coordi- 
nate the  marine-oriented  tasks  of  existing 
agencies  through  a  single  board  on  marine 
sciences.  It  should  serve,  says  he.  as  a  fund- 
ing, not  an  operating  agency  and  should 
work  through  existing  laboratory  facilities 
In  the  Government,  private  Industry,  uni- 
versities, and  non-profit  Institutions  to 
carry  out  Its  mission. 

I  applaud  Dr.  Pye's  reasonable  approach 
to  this  matter,  and  I  see  some  advant.iges 
In  the  plan  he  offers.  I  am  particularly  happy 
to  note  that  he  calls  for  a  "few  billion  dol- 
lars annually"  to  keep  the  United  States 
ahead  in  marine  matters.  I  also  like  his 
concept  of  setting  up  opposite-number 
committees  In  Congress  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary legislative  backstopplng  and  oversight 
of   his   proposed   mechanism. 

I  am  not  trying  to  straddle  the  fence  In 
avoiding  all-out  acceptance  of  Dr.  Fye's 
proposal!  I  would  rather  wait,  like  others  In 
the  oceanology  community,  to  see  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Dr.  Stratton's  committee 
before  making  up  my  own  mind.  But  or- 
ganize our  Government  facilities  and  agen- 
cies we  must,  or  we  shall  fatally  weaken  our 
national  effort  In  oceanology. 

Before  dropping  this  topic.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  those  In  the  Government  who 
are  constantly  doing  their  best  to  orchestrate 
the  many-headed  monster  Into  some  sort  of 
harmony.  For  example.  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Robert  Frosch,  and  the  Navy's  Oceanogra- 
pher  Rear  Admiral  O'Dale  D  Waters  These  2 
distinguished  professionals  have  Insisted  that 
any  findings  in  the  Navy's  anti-submarine 
warfare  program,  which  might  help  the  fish- 
ing industry,  should  be  promulgated  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  Directed  by  Secretary 
Prosch.  the  Committee  on  Marine  Research. 
Education  and  Facilities  attempts  to  make 
sure  that  new  research  and  technology  dls- 
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coverles  are  In  fact  shared  by  as  many  agen- 
•  les  as  possible. 

Under  this  concept  I  am  happy  to  say  the 
national  research  effort  Is  usefully  extended 
tjy  placing  oceanographers  on  "ships  of  op- 
portunity" from  many  agencies.  A  rather  ex- 
citing Instance  of  this  pyoUcy  was  surfaced  re- 
i-ently  when  the  Navy  announced  that  among 
the  crew  of  the  information  ship  "Pueblo" 
were  carried  2  civilian  oceanologlsts.  "Pueb- 
lo." rated  at  only  12  knots  speed,  must  be 
.in  Ideal  slow  cruiser  from  which  oceanol- 
iigists  can  make  continuing  measurements  of 
temperature  and  salinity,  as  well  as  samplings 
i.f  seaweed  and  plankton  and  other  mlcro- 
Lirganlsms  that  float  In  non-terrltorlai  coastal 
.ireas.  It's  too  bad  that  the  oceanologlc  ef- 
forts of  these  2  civilians  have  been  sum- 
marily Interrupted  for  the  time  being. 

So  much  for  the  Government's  part  in 
huildlng  up  oceanologlc  muscle  for  the  na- 
tion. .^s  In  all  non-defense  activities.  I 
lielleve,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  the  Gov- 
c.'-nment  should  only  do  for  the  people  that 
which  the  people  cannot  do  lor  themselves. 
rv.e  ultimate  development  of  oceanology  will. 
in  my  opinion,  take  place  when  our  nation's 
industry  finds  it  profitable  to  do  more  and 
•iiore  m  this  .ilways  inhospitable  environ- 
ment. In  addition  to  its  physical  rigors.  Ocean 
.--pace  presents  also  the  threat  of  anarchy  to 
;  Hose  who  will  venture  into  it  before  long. 
I  in  Hiking  about  the  sea  areas  beyond  the 
territorial  and  continental  i-helf  limits  where 
•iiere  is  little  it  no  existing  international 
l.iw  to  protect  those  who  may  soon  be  trying 
to  carry  out  commercial  enterprises.  For 
example,  mining  and  oil  well  drUling  will 
not  be  s.tle  ircm  piracy  or  vandalism.  This  is 
why  I  have  recently  tried  to  stimulate  our 
Oovernment  to  seek  some  sort  of  Ocean  Space 
Treaty  to  be  signed  among  underseafaring 
nations. 

One  sure  method  for  providing  industry 
With  the  technicians  and  engineers  to  build 
the  undersea  technology  of  tomorrow  Is  to 
encourage  education  in  oceanology.  Charles 
Duchem.  the  Navy  League's  National  Presi- 
dent, deserves  great  credit  for  hie  excel- 
lent inove  in  this  direction.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Ducheln  has  included  among  the  Navy 
league's  "Seven  Strategic  Safeguards  to 
! 'reserve  our  maritime  supremacy"  the  fol- 
lowing plank:  "Stress  the  educational  Im- 
portance of  The  oceans  on  the  college  cam- 
puses throughout  the  country.  Regaining  the 
posture  and  perspective  to  prevail  In  the 
world's  maritime  arena  on  Into  the  21st  Cen- 
•'iry  requires  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
intellectual  interest  In  the  oceans." 

Dr.  Roger  Revelle.  long-time  director  of 
!  tie  famous  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
raphy in  California,  would  agree  with  this 
pcilnt  of  view.  He  says:  "World  order  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  Navy  to 
f  oncentrate  our  forces  in  space  and  time  at 
,ny  point  on  the  coastlines  of  the  world.  We 
(an  be  completely  sure  that  this  abUlty 
will  be  diminished  unless  we  regain  and  en- 
hance our  maritime  pre-eminence  In  every 
aspect  of  use  of  the  oceans.  Such  pre-emi- 
nence depends  above  all  on  educating  young 
people  to  understand  and  enjoy  working  at 
sea.  in  fisheries,  submerged  operations,  and 
engineering  development.  And  this  can  be 
done  only  if  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
enabled  to  develop  broadly-based  faculties 
.ind  research  staffs  to  study  and  teach  about 
the  oceans." 

This,  of  course,  is  what  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  is  intended  to  do.  It  will 
encourage  universities  to  provide  practical 
training  and  education  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  first  time.  As  Dr.  Revelle  says:  "It's  an 
excellent  example  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  stimulate  but  not 
exercise  undue  control  over  Industrial  and 
educational  enterprises  directed  toward  the 
fuller  utilization  of  marine  resources." 

So  I  hope  that  President  Ducheln  and  all 
members  of  the  Navy  League  will  continue 
to  press  for  more  education  in  this  vital,  new 
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field  of  challenge.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will 
recall  the  tremendous  Job  that  Mahan  did  in 
helping  people  in  this  country  to  understand 
Its  potential  in  the  sea  and  how  to  attain  it. 
Mahan,  like  all  top-flight  promoters,  not 
only  wrote  books.  He  made  speeches  and 
gave  lectures.  He  wrote  articles.  In  fact,  he 
used  all  the  communications  media  of  his 
era.  With  today's  vast  growth  of  media,  we 
can.  of  course,  add  radio,  television,  as  v^-eli 
as  the  beautiful,  sleek  magazines  printed  on 
machine-coated  paper  stock,  like  the  hand- 
some periodical  of  your  organization.  "Navy" 
I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  do  not  already  do 
so  may  find  the  time  to  read  and.  if  possible, 
to  contribute  to  the  excellent  periodicals  in 
oceanology:  "Oceanology."  brilliantly  edited 
by  Robert  Nlblock.  who  was  raised  in  the 
Midwest  but  has  become  an  eloquent  parti- 
san of  the  seas;  "Under  Sea  Technology." 
edited  by  the  skillful  professional.  Larry 
Booda.  Another  leading  communicator  on 
marine  is  Seabrook  Hull,  editor  of  "Ocean 
Science  News."  There  are  several  more— they 
are  all  good  allies  In  alerting  this  nation  to 
the  challenge  of  the  seas. 

Mahan.  incidentally,  demonstrated  a  key 
element  of  the  perfect  advocate:  that  is.  sub- 
ordination of  one's  self  into  the  persuasive 
presentation  of  an  idea.  When  Mahan,  a  pro- 
fessional Naval  officer,  finally  upon  retire- 
ment won  a  "tombstone"  promotion  to  Rear 
Admiral,  he  was  faced  with  a  delicate  di- 
lemma in  public  relations.  Until  that  mo- 
ment he  had  grown  famous  as  the  great  ex- 
ponent of  sea  power  with  the  author's  signa- 
ture of  "Captain  Mahan."  Would  a  change  to 
Admiral  weaken  the  public  recognition  of  his 
name,  he  mused.  He  decided  It  would  and 
so  elected  to  continue  calling  himself  "Cap- 
tain" Mahan.  as  he  had  for  so  long. 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  and  total  con- 
centration on  his  mission  that  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  genius  of  Mahan  and  how  he  sold 
his  contemporaries,  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
down,  on  the  importance  of  sea  power  to 
national  greatness. 

If  we.  and  all  those  over  whom  we  have 
influence,  can  start  talking  and  writing  now 
about  the  need  to  master  the  sea  around  us. 
we  can  make  the  l970's  memorable  as  the 
Decade  of  the  Oceans. 

I  think  that,  despite  the  relative  .'^loth  of 
our  nation's  advance  in  oceanology.  we  at 
least  can  point  to  a  definite  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  move  ahead 
in  this  field  But  if  we  lail  to  continue  to 
accelerate  our  growing  technology  through 
more  ocean  engineering  courses  in  colleges, 
more  Federal  programs  in  ocean  engineering. 
and  more  involvement  by  American  industry. 
America  may  weU  forfeit  its  leadership  in 
mastering  the  marine  environment. 

Just  about  10  years  ago  the  United  States 
stood  poised  to  take  the  first  step  into  Outer 
Space.  We  were  so  sure  of  ourselves  that,  in 
an  International  Geophysics  Year  exhibit  at 
Munich,  Germany,  we  put  a  model  of  the 
first  American  space  vehicle  on  show  lor  all 
to  see.  But  before  we  could  achieve  the  first 
orbit  according  to  our  plans  thus  openly  .'id- 
vertlsed,  we  were  suddenly  embarrassed  on 
a  global  scale;  for  another  country,  having 
completed  its  preparations  in  secret,  man- 
aged to  steal  the  spotlight  from  us. 

Now  the  stage  is  set  again,  this  time  at  the 
threshold  of  Ocean  Space.  Americans  are 
publicly  pointing  to  the  riches  of  the  sea  and 
predicting  their  imminent  success  in  tapping 
its  resources.  The  Congress  has  also  moved 
positively  to  implement  two  vital  programs 
to  position  us  properly  for  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  oceans.  The  Sea  Grant 
College  Act,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing, and  Senator  Magnuson's  bill  were 
melded  to  provide  technical  training,  higher 
education,  applied  research,  as  well  as  a  blue- 
print for  America's  course  in  the  decade 
ahead.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech. 
President  Johnson  Invoked  once  again  the 
spirit  of  the  IGT  by  proposing  that  "we 
launch  with  other  nations  an  exploration  of 
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the  ocean  depths   to  tap  its  wealtli.  energy, 
and  abundance" 

At  this  point  we  should  pause  and  examine 
our  national  purpose  m  oceanology.  remem- 
bering carefully  what  happened  10  years  ago 
Then  we  were  overconfident  and  urideipre- 
pared  for  man's  greatest  venture  since  the 
Wright  Brothers  ushered  in  the  Air  Age 

I  don't  say  that  America  .•-hould  conquer 
the  undersea  world  any  more  than  we  should 
annex  Outer  .Space  I  think  President  John- 
son is  right  in  encouraging  international  co- 
operation in  the  seas. 

I  do  say  that  we  should  conceiu.'-ate  our 
various  national  elements  in  oceanolocy  a. id 
focus  on  the  future  This  will  take  ever  in- 
creasing applied  research,  which  must  be 
funded.  Private  industry,  spurred  by  tlie 
profit  motive,  must  pay  for  some  of  the  effort 
Private  academic  Institutions  must  also  carry 
part  of  the  load  And  where  the  private  sector 
needs  help,  the  Government  should  step  in. 

In  this  connection  I  must  tell  you  that  I'm 
worried  about  the  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram. \\hlch  has  been  assigned  such  a  vital 
role  in  readying  America  for  the  Decade  of 
the  Oceans.  Despite  a  country-wide  enthusi- 
asm for  this  Program,  the  AdrrUnlstration  has 
found  it  necessary  to  cut  its  funds  below 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  necessary  rock 
bottom  minimum.  The  excuse  for  this  econ- 
omy, of  course.  Is  that  we  have  huge  expen- 
ditures to  meet  in  pursuing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural  resources,  was 
passed  in  the  midst  of  a  proportionately 
much  larger  crisis  in  the  national  Treasury — 
the  year  of  its  enactment  being  1862.  'The 
Land  Grant  Act  continues  even  today  to  con- 
tribute to  America's  worldwide  pre-eminence 
in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

So  we  must  not  flag  in  our  fledgling 
oceanologlc  program.  Despite  the  commit- 
ments in  Outer  Space.  Vietnam,  and  the 
Great  Society,  we  must  concentrate  on  seek- 
ing the  best  and  most  efficient  means  to  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  the  seas.  Indeed,  we 
may  well  enrich  the  Great  Society  as  we 
learn  how  to  master  the  marine  environment. 
Americans  must  know  more  about  our  na- 
tional opportunity  In  the  seas.  Members  of 
the  Navy  League,  I  entreat  you  to  become 
eloquent  spokesmen  to  this  end.  Make 
speeches.  Write  articles.  Encourage  more 
seminars  like  this  excellent  meeting  of  the 
League.  Become,  each  one  of  you,  the  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan  of  Oceanology.  Only  with  en- 
thusiasm and  constancy  of  purpose  will  our 
country  manage  to  maintain  Its  present 
worldwide  lead  us  we  approach  the  Decade 
of  tlie  Oceans. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Community  Progresi, 
Inc. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 
Monday.  February  19,  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  parts  7  and  8  of  the  series  of 
articles  'written  by  William  E.  Keish  and 
Donald  Dallas,  reporters  for  one  of  Con- 
necticut's leading  newspapers,  the  New 
Haven  Register.  The  articles  comprise  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
Commimity  Progress,  Inc..  the  OEO  com- 
mimity  action  program  in  New  Haven. 
Corm.  Parts  1  and  2  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  12.  1968, 
3  and  4  in  the  Record  of  February  15. 
1968,  and  5  and  6  In  the  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1968.  These  are  the  last  two 
articles  In  the  series : 
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CPI    IN    CONFT-ICT      "We    CaNNuT   Di1   Withodt 

CPI,    BtT  Even     Backers    Qi  alifv 

Their  St-pp<-)RT-   VII 
Wealth  maketh  mantj  /rtendf."  (Proverbs. 
XIX    4  I 

I  By  William  E  Kelsh  Jr.) 
In  spite  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
It  has  secured  and  aistrlbuted  to  persons  and 
agencies  involved  in  New  Havens  battle 
iigiilnst  povcrtv.  Ciimr.iuMitv  ProKress.  Inc  , 
commands  few  total  and  unqualified  backers 
In  New  Haven 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
past  month's  persistent  criticism  nf  CPI  has 
been  the  fact  that  even  those  with  the  kind- 
est words  to  say  for  CPI  mUed  their  support 
with  words  of  reservation  ^ind  even  of  con- 
demnation What  has  neen  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  the  community  is  i  super-icency-- 
wlth  iuper-cialms  to  jup'-r-nchlevements 
and  super-access  to  dollars  mid  know-how — 
emerges  as  iinother  monument  with  teet  of 

clav 

Agency  after  agency  In  New  Haven  has 
proclaimed  "We  cannot  do  without  CPI, 
but 

Even  Mayor  Richard  C  Lee.  who  has  reaped 
national  publicity  and  !>rltncal  reclaim  from 
the  ploneerihg  antl-po\erty  effort,  tjave  what 
some  consider'M  only  lukewarm  support  to 
CPI  in  the  wake  of  U  S,  Rep.  Robert  N. 
aialmos   blistering  attack  on   the  agency 

Lees  sole  public  utterance  on  Glaimo's 
claim  that  CPI  has  "wasted"  «18  million  In 
Its  effort  to  improve  the  lot  <- f  impoverished 
New  Haveners  was  a  brief  two-paragraph 
statement  in  which  he  acknowledged  that 
any  new  organization  was  bound  to  run  into 
problems  and  crlllclsm    He  said   further: 

I  still  believe  in  the  principles  of  CPI 
and  feel  that  as  a  society,  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  find  answers  to  the  very  prob- 
lems which  CPI  was  designed  to  solve  '  With 
that  statement.  Lee  then  removed  himself 
from  the  area  of  conflict  over  CPI. 

Equally  .ts  reticent  about  ijetting  Involved 
in  the  dispute  over  whether  CPI  has  operated 
in  the  best  interests  jf  the  citys  residents, 
particularly  the  poor.  :s  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion—  the  monev'-rlch  organization  which 
financed  the  inituil  phase  of  the  antl-iX)verty 
program  started  here  nearly  six  jears  ago 

A  high-ranking  Ford  official,  who  asked 
not  to  be  -.dciitified  told  The  Register  that 
his  organization  regards  it  as  simply  "a  local 
controversy  between  Glaimo  and  CPI."  Ac- 
cording to  th:s  same  -ersuii  Ford  is  gener- 
ally quite  satisfied  with  the  programa 
developed  by  CPI.  maintaining  that  some 
of  them  have  served  -is  pace-setters  for  the 
rest   of   the   nation 

Since  CPI's  inception  in  1962,  Ford  has 
given  the  local  antlptoveny  agency  $5,075,000. 
according  to  the  Ford  official. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  Ford  had  an 
obligation  to  i-omnient  m  view  of  the  storm 
stirred  up  by  Giaimo.  the  Ford  official  said, 
"We  have  no  obligation.  ' 

The  disassociation  is  even  more  notable  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mitchell  Svlrldoff.  CPI's 
first  director,  is  now  a  $50,000  per  year  offi- 
cial of  the  Ford  Foundation.  Even  he  had  no 
comment  to  make  on  the  agency  he  created 

This  attitude  of  detachment  on  the  part 
uf  Ford  as  well  as  CPI  Is  apparently  one  rea- 
son why  the  local  organization  has  never 
been  able  to  make  many  friends  for  Itself. 
CPI  came  upon  the  New  Haven  scene  its  a 
know-it-all  outfit,  making  it  very  clear  that 
the  existing  social  service  agencies  had  failed 
m  their  assignments. 

.\s  one  veteran  .social  service  worker,  who 
was  in  on  the  grcund  floor  when  CPI  was 
started,  observed 

"For  the  first  three  vears  CPI  was  arrogant 
as  hell,  although  it  did  have  a  dedicated, 
good  staff  ■  While  the  CPI  attitude  toward 
existing  agencies  has  mellowed  over  the  years. 
It  Is  still  a  long  way  from  establishing  a 
close"  partnership  with  other  agencies. 

In  his  criticism  of  CPI,  Oiaimo  said,  "The 
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most  serious  indictment  of  CPI  however,  is 
Its  attitude  lowaril  .ocal  existing  agencies.  Its 
attitude  that  these  agencies  had  done  noth- 
ing to  solve  the  local  problems  is  Incorrect 
Its  attitude  that  If  It  could  not  control  the 
local  agency  It  would  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  It  Is  wrong." 

Agreeing  with  Oialmo's  observation,  al- 
though he  concedes  that  CPI  has  "done  some 
good."  la  John  W  Nichols,  executive  director 
of  Family  Service  of  New  Haven  Inc  He  feels 
that  It  was  a  "distortion"  to.  ixjrtray  the  ex- 
isting agencies  as  having  been  unsuccessful 
In  their  effort  to  rope  with  the  poverty  prob- 
lem in  New  Haven. 

CONTIIARY     lO    FACT" 

This  attitude,  said  Nichols,  Is  quite  con- 
trary to  fact."  He  noted  that  his  agency  has 
one  of  the  largest  caseloads  of  ,iny  agency  In 
the  city  At  one  time.  Family  Service  received 
financial  aid — approxlni.itely  $12,000 — from 
CPI  but  !t  waa  discontinued  because  of  con- 
gressional cutbacks  In  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Nichols,  who  takes  great  pulns  not  to  of- 
fend or  to  minimize  the  CPI  operation, 
nevertheless  makes  It  plain  that  he  Is  not  at 
..11  pleased  with  the  introduction  of  non- 
professionals Into  the  social  service  field  This 
tvpe  of  work  he  oxplalns  is  "best  done 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  profession- 
ally trained  persons  " 

Taking  a.  somewhat  dllT^rent  stance  Is 
Fr\nk  Harris,  executive  secret. irv  of  the  Com- 
munity C(jvincll  of  Greater  New  H.iven.  who 
has  kept  In  touch  with  the  CPI  pnirram  ever 
since  It  was  started  Harris  feels  that  non- 
profe.^slonals  should  be  recruited  for  social 
service  work 

Commenting  on  CPI's  effcr'';.  in  general. 
Harris  said  it  has  served  a  good  purpose  be- 
cause It  "has  shaken  up  acencies  ,ind  made 
them  look  at  themselves  "  The  self-examina- 
tion of  the  existing  agencies  Is  regarded  by 
Harris  as  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  CPI  He 
also  feels  strongly  that  CPI's  design  tcr  pro- 
viding services  on  a  neighborhood  level  is  a 
point  In  Its  favor 

Harris'  enthusiasm  for  CPI  was  not  exactly 
upheld  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
muruty  Council,  which  acknowledged  that 
CPI  had  worked  along  with  exist  inc  agencies 
but,  at  the  same  time,  noted  that  Glaimo 
raised  "serious  .md  legitimate  questions  of 
whether  CPI's  existence  in  theory — let  alone 
In  practice — can  be  justified  at  all." 

BLAST    CtAIMO 

To  counteract  the  Impression  left  by  the 
council  directors,  Harris  and  other  members 
of  the  conference  of  executives — a  sub-dlvl- 
sion  of  the  council  itself — Issued  a  much 
stronger  statement  blasting  Glaimo  for  his 
criticism 

In  the  eyes  of  the  executive  conference 
Glaimo's  attack  was  "condemnatorv  and  de- 
structive, based  upon  limited  analysis,  and 
failed  to  transmit  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
services  to  people  over  the  Last  six  years  " 
The  conference  apparently  was  moved  Vj 
rebut  Glaimo  because  It  felt  "someone  had 
to  say  something,"  according  to  one  of  its 
members. 

While  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dlxwell 
Community  House  landed  on  Glaimo  for  im- 
plying that  CPI  virtually  Ignored  the  existing 
agencies,  the  organization's  director.  .Mphon- 
so  Tlndall,  is  less  sympathetic  than  his  board 
in  appraising  CPI's  efforts 

According  to  Tindall,  CPI  "could  be  and 
should  be  dealing  more  with  existing  agen- 
cies '  Furthermore,  claims  Tlndall.  it  was 
partly  the  fault  of  the  agencies  themselves 
'I  don't  think  the  professional  got  as  much 
done  as  he  could  If  they  weren  t  Invited  to 
get  involved,  they  should  have  kicked  the 
door  In  " 

Tlndall  recalls  that  his  organization  was 
Intimately  involved  in  some  of  CPI's  early 
progranis.  such  as  Head  Start,  but  he  liardly 
sees  any  CPI  personnel  anymore 

In    Tindails    opinion.       the    tmfortunate 
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thing  about  CPI  and  the  poverty  program  as 
a  whole  is  that  it  Is  not  a  program  t-j  meet 
needs,  but  to  sell  programs  This  year  it's 
Jobs.  last  year  It  was  Head  Start,  whatever 
they  can  sell  best  " 

A  better  approach,  according  to  Tlndall. 
Would  be  to  strengthen  existing  agencies  by 
raising  more  money  lor  the  United  Fund 
.\l.su  he  feels.  CPI  should  become  more  of  a 
landing  agency  rather  than  a  program 
agency. 

rhe  reaction  ojnong  .New  Haven's  Negro 
community  to  the  attack  on  CPI  by  Oiaimo 
lias  not  been  of  too  much  comfort  to  CPI 
For  example  Joseph  Hams,  a.ssociate  direc- 
tor of  the  Dlxwell  Legal  Rights  Association, 
contended  that  what  Glaimo  had  .=  aid  was 
necessary  for  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  to 
know  regardless  of  his  reasons  for  saying  it. 
The  report  brought  a  lot  of  things  to  the 
attention  of  the  black  community  that  were 
not  known  before  " 

ASKS   SPITZ   OUSTEH 

Harris  also  called  for  a  reorganization  of 
CPI  One  of  the  first  steps  that  should  be 
taken,  asserted  Harris,  was  to  replace  Execu- 
tive Director  Lawrence  N  Spitz,  whom  he 
labelled  us  "too  dictatorial."  with  a  blacJc 
fxecutlve  director 

The  Black  Coalition,  a  group  of  leaders  In 
the  black  community,  was  preparing  to 
launch  a  campaign  to  unseat  Spitz  when 
the  wife  of  its  head  Henry  Parker,  became 
embroiled  in  a  public  dispute  with  CPI  The 
move  has  been  stymied  bv  this  Incident 
However,  the  fact  that  the  bla ok  r  minunlty 
was  considering  such  an  ende.ivor  is  l:;dlca- 
tlve  of  the  l.ick  of  acceptance  of  CPI  among 
Negroes 

.As  Tindal!  points  out.  the  stafT  Is  divided 
almost  equally  between  whites  and  black, 
but  the  50  per  cent  that  Is  whlto  makes  80 
per  cent  of  money  paid  out  In  salaries 

One  of  the  strongest  defenses  of  CPI  from 
within  the  black  community  came  from 
Harry  Jeffreys,  vice  president  of  the  acency's 
board  of  directors,  who  described  Glaimo 
as  a  'member  of  a  small  croup  of  people 
trying  to  use  politics  to  dCitrade  CPI  as  an 
organization,  its  programs.  Mayor  Lee  and 
the  thousands  of  people  .served  by  CPI" 

A  somewhat  ditferent  angle  on  the 
agency — CPI  relationship  surfaced  In  talks 
with  staff  members  <  f  the  Residential  Youth 
Center  on  George  .Street  TTils  hlghlv  indi- 
vidualized service  for  hard  core"  young  men. 
between  16  and  ;22  years  nf  age  clearly  con- 
siders  Itself  only  a  distant   relation   to  CPI 

Its  staff  notes  that  CPI  Director  LawTence 
Spitz  has  never  visited  the  project  center 
.And  m  a  note  of  unusual  candor  its  super- 
'  Isors  estimate  that  they  could  do  the  ad- 
ministration by  themselves  for  about  SIC  000 
.iiinually — or  half  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration as  budgeted   by   CPI  he.idqiiarters 

Glaimo's  Investigation  Into  CPI's  opera- 
lion  was  promoted  by  falling  out  with  Vin- 
cent Sirabella.  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Central  Labor  Council,  who  is  us  paid  liaison 
representative  with  CPI  .^Irabella's  salary 
comes  from  funds  provided  by  CPI  And 
Sirabella  has  been  noticeably  silent  on  Glai- 
mo's criticism  of   the   operation. 

There  has  been  no  outcry  from  organized 
labor  on  Glaimo's  attack  on  CPI 

A  long  list  of  agencies  with  whom  n  has 
dealt  can  be  reeled  off  by  CPI  A  quick 
spate  of  defenses  against  criticism  was  re- 
ceived from  many  of  these  agencies  when  the 
Glaimo  attack  began  The  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  was  obviously  a  bird  with 
many  jirotectors  But  in  many  ways  the 
local  defenders  of  CPI  have  also  produced 
some  of  the  most  pertinent  criticism  of  the 
agency 

CPI  IN  Conflict-  Prom  a  Checkered  Pasi.  a 
Better  Ftture' — VIII 
I  Note — If    we    made    one    major    break- 
through   In    Involving    the    "unemployable". 
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then  $18  million  would  be  a  success.  Just 
that  major  change."  (Tlie  Rev.  Timothy  A. 
Meehan,  CPI  Treasurer.) ) 

(By  Donald  Dallas) 
Community  Progress  Inc.  (CPI),  according 
to  its  treasurer,  the  Rev.  Timothy  A.  Meehan, 
is  t^iday  In  the  process  of  recovering  from  the 
frustrations  of  last  summer,  undergoing  ex- 
tensive criticism,  attempting  to  pull  the 
pieces  together,  reshaping,  reforming  and 
making  new  relationships  In  the  community. 
He  admit,s  CPI  does  not  have  Immediate 
"answers"  for  the  problems  of  the  poor  the 
community  is  attempting  to  treat.  He  feels. 
In  lact.  that  It  will  t.tke  a  "minimum  of  10 
years"  for  "real  social  change." 

He  agrees,  too.  with  much  of  the  recent 
criticism  leveled  at  CPI.  But  he  sees  a  major 
hope  for  the  future  In  the  "close"  relation- 
sliips  that  had  already  sfcirtcd — and  are  now 
pernaps  accelerated — with  business,  social 
agencies,  and  'i'ale  On  these  relationships,  he 
admits,  depend  t'le  CPI  programs  for  the 
future  And  he  feels  the  CPI  relationship 
with  all  these  fundamental  New  Haven  com- 
munity groups  Is  now  better  than  ever  before 
111  it.s  up-and-down  hisujry 

Despite  the  current  mood  of  criticism — 
and  partially  because  of  it — Father  Meehan 
feels  that  social  agencies,  for  example,  are 
now  ready  to  support  and  defend  CPI.  This 
attitude  of  mutual  Interest  and  backing,  he 
believes,  "would  not  have  existed  a  year  ago." 
Noting  the  new  CPI  working  ties  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  adds  that  real 
buslne;  s  liivolvement  has  become  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  'last  six  months." 

And  the  relationship  with  Yale,  despite 
prior  v.igueness  is  now  close. 

The  CPI  t;e:ifiurer's  mood  of  optimism  for 
the  agency— and  Its  goal— reflects  more  than 
a  confidence  th:.t  It  cm  meet  pre.sent  com- 
munity demands.  It  springs,  he  says,  from 
an  emcrcing  new  spirit  by  which,  over  the 
past  several  months.  CPI  hai  been  "reaching 
out'  to  other  agencies  and  Institutions  and 
people  tor  assist.ince.  guidance  and  shared 
concern.  This  represf>nts  a  radical  change 
from  the  attitude  of  the  CPI  early  years — 
which  was  described  by  a  major  figure  in  the 
Held  of  social  services  liere  as  "arrogant  as 
hell."  It  was  this  attitude,  also,  which  U.S. 
Rep.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  described  as  CPI's 
major  shortcoming. 

Without  any  particular  CPI  "chauvinism. " 
Father  Meehan  predicts  th.it  -Largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  current  controversy  and  concern 
'In  the  old  .Vmerican  tr.idition."  CPI  will 
again  emerge  into  that  position  of  leader- 
ship where  I  feel  most  people  really  want  it 
to  be." 

One  area  that  has  seriously  hurt  CPI — and 
which  still  hurts — Father  Meehan  admits — 
is  the   "brain  drain" 

This  was  a  "key  factor."  he  says,  in  the 
unfolding  of  an  era  of  problems,  difficulties 
and  confusions  for  Community  Progress, 
Inc. 

.And  the  absence  of  those  many  men.  often 
'  brilliant,  capable"  men  who  ieft  CPI  for 
bigger  and  better  things,  he  says,  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem. 

.\  "E-rcat  deal  of  professional  knowledge  has 
•o  be  Incorporated  into  CPI."  he  flatly  states. 
"We  need  these  top-quality  professionals 
either  on  a  co-operative  basis  with  existing 
agencies  or  as  staff" 

The  "hard  core"  poor.  CPI  has  frequently 
stated  of  late,  is  the  local  anti-poverty  agen- 
cy's "number  one  concern." 

Father  Meehan  points  out,  however,  that  In 
tills  area — where  the  poorest  people  with 
the  least  skills  and  the  lowest  motivations 
.ire  Involved:  "We  haven't  figured  out  the 
answers  yet.  Nobody's  got  the  answers." 

Thus  a  wide  variety  of  approaches — based 
on  a  variety  of  views — must  be  attempted. 
•Not  all  of  these  approaches  will  work — some 
will  fiiil.  and  many  will  be  criticized  he  be- 
lieves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Opportunities  Industrial  Center,  he 
says,  seeks  to  make  a  worthwhile  approach 
through  "motivation."  The  Residential  Youth 
Centers  feels  an  answer  may  be  "a  home" 
and  a  stable  living  atmosphere  for  youth. 
Fred  Harris  of  the  HUI  Parents  Association 
feels  positive  results  lie  In  the  "self-Identity 
of  blackness."  Vocational  counselors  feel  the 
best  approach  may  be  a  combination  of  care- 
ful counseling  and  a  wide  variety  of  psy- 
chological, and  social  service.  The  business 
community  suggests  a  "Job  with  dignity." 
Other  Negro  spokesmen  feel,  quite  simply 
that  the  answer  may  be  $3  an  hour  (as  mini- 
mum pay  for  the  "hard  core"). 

"If  we  made  one  major  breakthrough  In 
involving  the  unemployable."  says  Father 
Meehan,  measuring  with  perhaps  some  use  of 
rhetoric  his  comparison  of  costs  as  against 
his  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
"then  the  $18  million  would  be  a  success. 
Just  that  one  major  change." 

Research,  he  says,  is  not  wasted.  It  could 
lead  to  understanding  and  defining  the  "real 
problems  of  the  hard  core." 

On  this  account  he  calls  for  a  "great  deal 
more,  not  less,  research — both  pare  and 
practical." 

The  "major  tragedy"  of  the  jjoverty  pro- 
gram, he  asserts,  has  probably  been  its  In- 
sufficient efforts  in  research. 

"If  we  had  spent  $5  million  of  the  5-18  on 
research,"  he  adds,  again  with  a  touch  of 
rhetoric,  "the  accusations  against  CPI.  those 
that  ignore  the  major  social  changes  we  have 
been  involved  in,  could  not  have  been  sub- 
stantiated." 

Resf>ondlng  to  the  recent  claims  that  re- 
search was,  or  Is,  "in  vain.  "  Father  Meehan 
maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  vi- 
tally necessary  if  CPI  is  to  evaluate  and  learn 
from  its  programs,  so  that  (jthers  including 
"future  generations"  will  be  able  to  do 
likewise. 

He  pointed  to  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  CPI  research — prob- 
lems in  the  nature  of  "action  research"  to 
which  Dr.  Ira  Goldenberg  of  the  Yale- 
Psycho-educationai  Clinic  had  also  referred 
111  prior  discussions. 

Research  into  the  "culture  of  poverty"  Is 
a  relatively  unexplored  field  whose  "dimen- 
sions" are  not  yet  even  known,  Goldenberg 
had  said. 

In  responding  to  questions  about  the  prac- 
tical value  of  "action  research."  both  Father 
Meehan  and  Dr.  Goldenberg  pointed  to  sig- 
nificant "breakthroughs"  in  other  sciences 
.such  as  the  isolation  of  the  virus  that  led 
to  a  cure  for  polio.  They  feel  n  similar  Isola- 
tion of  a  variable,  or  key  variables,  may  do 
the  same  for  the  "culture  of  poverty." 

Goldenberg  further  feels,  as  apparently  do 
many  others,  that  the  cost-employrnent 
criteria  now  employed  ns  measures  of  the 
"success"  of  the  "war  on  poverty"  may  In  the 
"long  run  be  the  least  valuable"  measures. 
He  illustrates  with  the  simple  example  of 
a  severely  disturbed  person  who  attained 
employment  for  one  month  after  a  particular 
training  program  as  compared  with  a  less 
disturbed  person  who  became  employed  for 
a  long  time  as  the  result  of  the  same  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  person,  who  perhaps  dropped  out 
of  employment  and  returned  for  further 
training,  could  be  maintained — have  re- 
ceived more  benefit  from  the  program.  In 
terms  of  his  own  needs  and  problems,  than 
the  person  who  in  terms  of  employment  and 
placement  statistics  achieved  greater  "suc- 
cess." 

Father  Meehan  made  no  excuses  for  the 
troubles,  the  delay  and  the  confusion  that 
have  beset  the  CPI  research  program.  He 
seemed  frankly  disappointed  by  many  of  the 
failures.  Yet  he  repeated  that  cutbacks  In 
Federal  funding,  and  the  nonavailability  of 
other  moneys,  have  also  been  instrumental 
in  causing  unfinished  research  in  major 
areas. 
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For  the  future  CPI  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  faced  with  two  major  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  treat  the  "hard  core"  poor,  says 
Father  Meehan 

One  springs  from  the  cutbacks  In  federal 
funding  that  came  in  November.  1966.  and 
the  general  lack  of  new  money  that  has  come 
since  then.  The  other  Is  the  fact  that  fed- 
eral regulations  have  "hamstrung"  CPI  from 
launching  new  programs  which  It  feels  would 
be  more  valuable  than  current  ones 

"It  Is  now  obvious  to  the  administration 
and  the  board,"  Father  Meehan  says,  "that 
programs  which  Involved  community  leaders 
In  their  formulation  will  produce  the  best 
results  " 

But  CPI  is  fighting  a  "very  difficult  battle 
In  attempting  to  fund  ongoing  programs  and 
ongolne  agencies  which  have  been  discred- 
ited," It  faces  the  limitations  of  c  irmarked 
funds,  and  the  limitations  i  f  unapproved 
social  behavior — or  UvlnR  up  to  the  letter  of 
federal  reuulatlons.  If  Imposed  in  their  full- 
est sense,  he  maintains,  the  latest  federal  reg- 
ulations  "Initiate   frustration." 

.Nevertheless,  "a-lth  federal  red-tape  mount- 
ing and  local  criticism  rife.  Father  Meehan 

:<s  fine  (f  tlie  longest  experienced  fippointees 
to  the  CPI  board  of  directors— feels  that  the 
future  will  be  stronger  because  of  the 
I  resent. 


President  Johnson's  Pursuit  of  a  Nuclear 
Free  World 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NE"W    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  President  of  t.he 
Uniteia  States  on  yet  another  siprnificant 
accomplishment  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain a  world  free  of  the  threat  of  nuclear 
warfare. 

Last  week.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  will  sipn 
Protocol  II  of  the  treaty  which  makes 
Latin  America  a  nuclear  free  ?.one. 

This  treaty,  when  ratified,  will  create 
a  nuclear  free  zone  in  an  area  inhabi- 
tated  by  almost  200  million  people,  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  confrontation  in  our 
own  hemisphere. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  remarks 
about  this  treaty: 

It  IS  indeed  fitting  that  this  giant  step 
for-ward  should  have  its  genesis  in  Latin 
America,  an  area  which  has  come  to  be  iden- 
tified with  regional  cooperation. 

I  congratulate  the  President  for  add- 
ing another  milestone  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace — a  milestone  which  must  stand 
as  an  equal  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  Presiden- 
tial announcement  on  the  signing  of  Pro- 
tocol II  to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco: 
Presidential  Annoitncement  on  Protocol  II 
TO  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 

One  year  ago  today,  on  February  14.  1967. 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  gathered  in 
Tlatelolco.  Mexico,  to  sign  a  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America.  Twenty-one  nations  of  the  region 
have  now  Joined  In  this  historic  undertaking. 

The  United  States  considers  this  Treaty  to 
be  a  realistic  and  effective  arms  control  meas- 
tu-e  of  unique  significance — not  only  to  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America,  but  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 
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Today  I  am  ple.ised  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  will  sign  Protocol  II  to  this 
Treaty  which  calls  upon  the  powers  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapuns  to  respect  '.he  status  of 
denuclearization  in  Latin  America  and  not 
to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  Latin  American  states  Party  to 
the  Treaty  I  have  app<'>lnted  Adrian  -S  Fisher 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  .ind 
Disarmament  Ai?ency  as  my  emissary  to  sign 
the  Prot<"jcol  in  Mexlo  with  an  appropriate 
statement 

Upon  ratification  by  the  Senate,  the  United 
States  will  assume  the  obligations  to  those 
countries  within  the  region  which  undertake 
and  meet  the  Treaty  s  requirementg  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  drafters  of  this 
Treaty  have  indicated  that  transit  by  the 
United  States  within  thf  Treaty  zone  will 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  and 
rules  of  international  law 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  has  been  closely 
related  to  the  long  elTort  to  reach  worldwide 
agreemen'  to  prevent  the  further  spread  nf 
nuc'.ear  weapons  It  will  i-reate  .i  nuclear  free 
zone  in  an  area  of  seven  and  a  half  million 
square  miles  inhabited  oy  nearly  two  hun- 
dred million  people  Like  the  Nnn-Prnllfera- 
tion  Treaty,  this  Treatv  in  addition  to  pro- 
hibiting the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
also  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  for  peaceful  purposes  How- 
ever It  has  been  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  Ijitm  American  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  to  obtain  peacefvil  nuclear  ex- 
p!  \sion  services 

It  indeed  rlttlng  that  this  giant  step  f(ir- 
ward  should  have  had  its  genesis  in  Latin 
.America,  an  area  which  has  come  to  be  iden- 
tified with  regional  crxiperatlon  I  particularly 
wish  to  congratulate  our  distinguished 
friend.  President  Diaz  Ordaz  if  Mexico  tor 
the  initiative  and  leadership  which  his  gov- 
ernment haa  contributed  to  this  Treaty  and 
thereby  to  the  peace  of  this  region  and  of  the 
World 

In  signing  this  Protocol,  the  United  states 
once  again  affirms  Its  special  .md  historic 
relationship  with  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  ita  stake  m  their  luture.  The  United 
States  gives  th»s  afHrmatum  gladly.  In  the 
conviction  that  the  denuclearization  of  this 
region  enhances  the  development  of  its 
peaceiul  nuclear  potential 


Golden  Jubilee  of  Lithuanian 
Independence 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

r    SEW        KHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  19.  1968 

Ml  RODINO  Mr  Speaker  February 
16  marked  a  mumentous  day  in  the  his- 
tuiT  of  thf  Lithuanian  people,  for  It  was 
the  50th  anniversarv  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day 

on  February  U  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  'Oin  many  ^ood  fnend.s  of  Lithuanian 
heritage  at  a  golden  lubllee  celebration 
sponsored  by  the  Lithuanian-American 
Council  of  New  Jersey  Participating  in 
the  inspiring  meeting  were  Rev  Peter  A 
Totoraitis.  Valentlnas  Mellnis.  Dr  Jack 
J  Stukas.  Judge  Charles  Pauils,  Jr  .  the 
Honorable  Stasys  BackLs.  and  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Barkus.  Adding  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion  were  performances  of  de- 
lightful Lithuanian  songs  and  folk 
dances 

While  it  was  a  happy  gathering,  never- 
theless It  evoked  mixed  feelings  In  all  of 
us 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  RINfARKS 

Wf  are  proud  to  recall  Lithuaiila  s 
many  important  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  civilization  and  world  culture 
through  the  long  centuries  of  her  exist- 
ence 

Yft  we  are  saddened  that  this  nation  — 
with  her  deep  love  of  Independence  and 
her  high  esteem  for  personal  freedom — 
finds  herself  at  thLs  late  hour  .^tlll  strug- 
gling  in  the  cruel  shackles  of  Communist 
bondage 

The  lamp  of  liberty  burns  low  In 
Lithuania  today. 

But  I  need  not  remind  you  that  Lith- 
uania has  triumphed  over  subjugation 
many  time.s  before  During  the  last  gen- 
eration she  survived  the  truculence  and 
tyranny  of  Hitlers  Na/1  troopers  And 
just  as  surely  she  will  .survive  the  ruthless 
oppression  of  Communist  totalitarianism 

The  dim  glow  of  liberty's  lamp,  faint 
and  tllckerlny  thou^ih  it  be.  will  never  be 
extinguished 

HistoiT  tells  us  that  Lithuania  had  al- 
ready emerged  as  a  nation  of  small  [jrln- 
cipaliiies  more  than  300  years  a^o  By 
the  Middle  Ak'es,  the  Lithuanians  had 
established  a  [mwerful  and  indef>endent 
state  In  Europe 

For  centuries  these  brave  jieople  were 
able  to  check  German  drives  to  the  east, 
and  they  protected  Euio[)e  against  Mon- 
1,'ols  and  other  would-be  invaders.  Yes.  in 
the  long  ago  of  the  Middle  .■\i,'es.  history 
informs  us.  the  Lithuanians  provided  the 
lX)wer  and  the  uoverninent  liehlnd  which 
the  eastern  Slavs  could  live  in  peace  and 
safety,  with  a  freedom  that  was  unknown 
in  next-door  Russia 

One  scholar  summarizin.g  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Lithuanian  people  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  wrote: 

They  blessed  their  subjects  with  more  hu- 
man freedoms  than  in  the  nelght>orlng  coun- 
tries They  encouraged  education  and  tolera- 
tion, and  they  played  their  part  In  the  gen- 
eral   development   of    European    civilization. 

And  just  as  the  Uthuanian  petjple  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  civilization  In 
Europe,  so  too  have  they  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  trrowth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States 

The  first  Lithuanian.^  arrived  m  this 
country  in  1688  They  brought  with  them 
a  rich  heritage  of  culture  and  tradition, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  their  -trong 
love  of  freedom  Tliey  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  day-to-day  living 
in  early  colonial  America.  And  their  nwts 
were  firmly  entwined  to  this  Nation's 
destiny  of  ^ireatness  long  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  IndeiJendence  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  offlcial  birth  of  the  United 
Stales 

As  a  New  Jerseyan.  I  .im  pleased  that 
Americans  of  Litliuanian  descent  favored 
this  Slate  as  a  choice  place  in  which  to 
settle  down  and  make  their  homes,  to 
rai.se  their  families,  and  enrich  the  com- 
munity with  civic  pride  and  responsible 
citizenship. 

.\iid  as  the  son  of  an  unmlgrant,  I  can 
appreciate  the  sadness  and  sorrow  felt 
by  Americans  of  Lithuanian  heritage  be- 
cause the  land  of  their  forefathers,  the 
land  of  near  and  dear  relatives,  Is  once 
again  choked  off  from  freedom  and  suf- 
fering In  the  grip  of  foreign  tyranny. 

History,  however  is  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom 


Febntary  19,  1968 

The  story  of  mankind  is  a  stirring  saga 
of  civUization'.s  irresistible  march  to- 
ward Lireater  individual  liberty  for  all 
This  IS  the  undeniable  direction.  This  i.^ 
the  unalterable  goal  Aggression  and 
chains  can  halt  the  pursuit  of  freedom 
but  only  temporarily,  and  the  march  re- 
sumes 

Man  Is  born  to  be  free,  vet  no  man  cai 
be  completely  free  while  others  v^'ho  i>eo- 
ple  this  earth  remain  unfree  But  totali- 
tarianism cannot  crush  man's  faith  i:; 
the  future  Dictatorship  cannot  snuff  out 
the  candle  of  hope,  for  hope's  candle  is 
an  eternal  light  that  will  continue  to  glow 
as  long  as  man  with  soul  Inhabits  earth 

It  is  tnie  that  the  lamp  of  liberty  bun.- 
low  in  Lithuania  today,  and  this  darkens 
our  joy  But  let  us  not  despair  Let  us 
instead  commemorate  this  golden  lubl- 
lee  of  Lithuanian  Independence  with  an 
affirmation  of  undying  hope. 

Let  me  reaffirm  our  faith  in  a  better, 
brighter  tomorrow — a  tomorrow  in  whic:. 
Lithuania  will  take  her  rightful  plai  <■ 
among  the  independent,  freedom-lovlni: 
nations  of  the  world — and  a  brighter  to- 
morrow In  which  the  good  people  o: 
Lithuania  can  glory  once  more  In  the 
joy  of  individual  freedom. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian  Council 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Knights  of  Lithu- 
ania. Council  29.  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions on  this  historic  anruversary,  and  : 
include  them  In  the  Record  at  this  point; 

Resciution  of  LmrcANi.\N  Counxil  or 
New  Jersey 

nie  delegates  of  Lithuanian  organizations 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  60  thousand 
iovaJ  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  of  .■\merica.  izathered  on  this 
nth  day  ol  Febru.iry,  1968  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memorate the  rtOth  Anniversary  of  the  Res- 
toration of  Lithuanian  Independence;  Re- 
solve 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  against 
the  usurpation  by  the  .Soviet  Government 
of   the  sovereign  rights  ot  the  Baltic  nation- 

>f  Estonia.  Latvia,  .ind  Lithuania  and  ♦!." 
transformation  of  the  once  progressive  .tnd 
prosperous  Baltic  States  into  colonies  of  the 
Scivlet  Union, 

2.  To  ask  the  governments  of  the  fre*" 
world,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  all  ways  and  means  to 
restore  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  m  the  Baltic  countries. 

J  To  request  'he  US.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  the  atKJllsh- 
ment  of  Soviet  rule  In  the  Baltic  States  be 
.Included  In  tJie  agenda  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations 

4  To  request  the  U.S  delegation  to  ask  the 
United  Nations  to  put  .m  end  to  Inhuman 
practices  of  the  Soviet  government  In  the 
Baltic  States 

5  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
nations  of  .\Trica  and  Asia  to  the  evils  <->: 
Soviet  colonialism  tn  EJstonla.  Latvia,  .ind 
Lithuania. 

6  To  renew  the  dedication  of  the  peopies 
of  the  BflUtlc  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
.md  to  reaffirm  their  dedication  to  continue 
together  with  other  captive  nations  of  East- 
Central  Europe  the  .struggle  against  Soviet 
occupation   and   oppression. 

7  To  demand  that  the  Soviets  return 
Lithuania's  beautiful  Cathedral  ot  Vilnius 
to  the  people  for  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining It  as  a  pagan  museum. 

Newark.  N.J.  February  11.  1968. 

V'alentinas  Melinis. 

President. 

A.  S    TRECIOKAS. 

Secretary. 
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RESOLtrriON  OF  Knights  of  LrTHtrANiA. 
Council  29 

On  January  16,  1968.  the  Knights  of  Lith- 
uania. Council  29.  gathered  at  St.  Georges 
Hall,  180  New  York  Ave  ,  Newark,  N.J.,  for 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  and  the 
tollowing  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas  February  16.  1968.  will  mark 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence, the  Lithuanians  all  over  the  Free 
World  -.vill  commemorate  this  special  event. 

■  Whereas  Lithuania  has  never  rested  since 
l.HO.  when  Russia  overran  the  country.  She 
lias  niade  It  plain  to  the  entire  world  that 
.-.he  wants  to  be  free  from  Soviet  Russia  and 
that  she  will  never  rest  until  her  freedom 
has  been  restored  to  her.  Since  1940  she  has 
^ent  out  appeal  after  appeal  to  the  free  world 
iisklng  that  something  of  a  concrete  nature 
be  done  to  restore  her  rightful  place  among 
I  he  tree  and  independent  nations  of  the 
world. 

Whereas,  during  22  years  of  independ- 
I'nce.  Lithuania  proved  itself  capable  of  gov- 
eriung  its  own  .iffalrs  and  making  progress 
in  the  economic,  cultural,  and  scientific 
fields. 

■  Whereas,  on  June  14.  1939.  the  Soviet 
Government  handed  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Lithuanian  Government  demanding  the  lor- 
::'..ition  ot  a  pro-Soviet  Government  and  the 
udnUssion  into  Lithuania  ol  an  unlimited 
Mimber  of  Soviet  troops.  Before  the  deadline 
ill  the  ultimatum  had  expired,  a  force  of 
;<00.000  Red  soldiers,  supported  by  armor  and 
;.lrplanes  Invaded  Lithuania 

•  Whereas.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  on  this  occasion  of  the  50th  annlver- 
s.Try  pledge  to  continue  all  efforts  towards 
the  restoratioii  of  a  free  and  Independent 
stttus  for  the  Baltic  countries  and  on  this 
day  we  repeat  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain — that  we  have  not  for- 
I'otten  you. 

■  Whereas,  Lithuania's  search  for  freedom, 
like  her  celebrations.  wUl  continue.  Although 
her  geographic  outlines  are  blurred  by  the 
mighty  shadow  of  Soviet  Russia.  Lithuania 
lakes  a  place  of  honor  among  the  ranks  of 
those  who  continue  their  struggles  for  self- 
(iciermmatlon. 

Whereas.  Lithuania,  however,  is  unable  to 
liberate  herself.  We  therefore  appeal  to  you 
for  help.  We  ask  you  to  urge  your  govern- 
ment to  raise  the  Issue  of  restoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  iit  every  approprl- 
•tp  occasion 

"Be  It  resohrd.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  fcrwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ot  America.  His  Excellency  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Hon  Dean  Rusk,  to  the  US.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Hon,  Arthur  J. 
Goldbere,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men ol  New  Jersey. 

"Charles  Strolis. 

President. 
"JcDY  Stukas. 

Secretary." 


Aurora,  III.,  Plays  Vital  Role  in  War  on 
Poverty 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  24,  page  32363,  during  House 
debate  on  the  antlpoverty  program,  I 
had  inadvertently  made  a  statement  that 
the  city  of  Aurora,  111.,  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  development 
of  an  active  poverty  program  in  that 
city  and  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  had 
been  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
administration  of  the  poverty  program. 

I  also  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
a  riot  had  occurred  in  that  city  and  that 
the  mayor  was  unable  to  improve  the 
poverty  program  to  help  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  led  to  the  rioting  be- 
cause the  nominating  committee  of  the 
community  action  board  m  his  commu- 
nity refused  to  have  any  public  officials 
on  the  board. 

I  had  inadvertently  referred  to  Au- 
rora when,  in  fact,  it  was  another  Illi- 
nois city  that  was  experiencing  this  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  mayor  of  Aurora,  111.,  advises  me 
that  he  has  always  been  a  part  of  the 
poverty  program  in  that  city  and  the 
program  began  with  a  target  .study  to 
find  the  pockets  of  poverty  and  the  needs 
to  be  met. 

I  am  further  told  that  the  Kane 
County  Council  for  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  is  the  community  action 
program,  has  a  neighborhood  committee 
which  operates  the  service  center  in 
Aurora.  I  am  told  this  neighborhood 
committee  works  directly  with  all  the 
elected  officials  of  the  city  and  county, 
and  that  the  mayor  of  Aurora  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the  program,  indirectly 
now  through  his  appointed  chairman  of 
the  human  relations  commission. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  did  not  have  Aurora, 
111.,  in  mind  at  the  time  I  made  my  re- 
marks and  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
stand  corrected,  particularly  since  I  am 
assured  by  the  authorities  in  Aurora  that 
this  fine  city  did  not  have  any  riots  and 
continues  to  develop  a  most  effective  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  poverty  in  Illinois. 

In  my  general  debate  on  the  ixiverly 
program  I  intended  to  identify  the  city 
which  was  having  problems  as  Elgin.  111.. 
and  it  was  the  mayor  of  Elgin,  111,.  Mayor 
E.  C.  Alft,  that  I  had  made  reference  to 


in  discussing  the  fact  that  elected  offi- 
cials were  not  given  sufficient  voice  In  the 
planning  of  poverty  programs. 

While  I  am  very  happy  to  make  thi.s 
correction  in  the  Record  today  and 
quickly  admit  that  we  had  inadvertently 
used  the  name  of  Aurora  instead  of  Elgin. 
I  do  want  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  Mayor  Alft  which  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

Mayor  Alft's  letter  follows; 

City  of  Elgin. 
Elgin.  Hi..  November  21.  1967. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  No- 
vember 14th  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord in  which  Rep.  Roman  C,  Pucinskl  uses 
Aurora,  Illinois,  as  an  example  of  a  city  beset 
by  racial  turmoil  In  which  the  Mayor  had  no 
voice  In  the  local  "War  on  Poverty"  prograni 

I  believe  Rep.  Pucinskl  Is  contusing  Aurora 
with  Its  sister  city  in  Kane  County,  Elgin 
Rep,  Pucinskl  phoned  me  at  home  on  Sun- 
day morning,  July  30th,  following  our  first 
civil  disturbance  the  previous  evening.  We 
itgreed  that  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  local  OEO  councils  was  essentially  ir- 
responsible, and  he  expressed  surprise  that 
the  Mayor  ol  Elgin  v.as  never  Ir.vited  to  be  i  n 
either  the  Kane  County  Council  lor  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  to  sit  on  the  local 
Elgin  .tdvlsory  board. 

The  main  office  of  the  KCCEO  has  been 
located  m  Elgin  since  its  Inception  in  1965. 
.ind  Elgin  has  borne  the  main  brunt  <.f  its 
activities,  A  center  was  not  established  ;n 
Aurora  until  the  summer  of  1967,  Because  of 
Rep,  Puclnski's  concern,  I  forwarded  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  Elgin  City  Councils 
attitude  toward  the  local  anti-poverty  pro- 
u-ram  on  August  10th,  and  he  acknowledged 
Its  receipt  In  a  letter  dated  August   15th, 

The  City  of  Elgin  supports  all  constructive 
programs  aimed  at  the  elimination  ol  poverty 
and  has  high  praise  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram and  the  activities  of  the  lUinols  Mi- 
grant Council,  We  do  believe  a  G2-member 
Council  containing  only  one  popularly 
elected  official  simply  has  no  real  control 
over  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  staff 
members,  some  of  which  are  hiehly  ques- 
tionable and  documented  in  our  statement 
of  August  10th, 

As  long  as  local  OEO  st.ifl  members  regard 
the  City  of  Elgin  as  "the  enemy"  I'lstead  of 
a  common  ally,  participate  m  r<  suit  against 
the  city  (Since  dismissed)  which  if  success- 
ful would  have  brought  anarchy  to  local  gov- 
ernment in  Illinois.  ,.re  ignorant  of  basic 
legal  and  political  procedures  in  this  state. 
and  propagate  untruths  about  city  Inten- 
tions toward  disaffected  minorities,  there  can 
only  be  an  increase  in  racial  tension  in  this 
community. 

We  appreciate  your  wUlmgness  to  continue 
OEO  appropriations,  and  we  hope  that  its 
local  administration  will  become  more  re- 
sponsible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  C.  Alft. 

Mayor. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph 
M,  MoNTOYA,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Mexico, 

Rev.  Ansas  Trakis,  pastor,  Lithiianlan 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Home  Church, 
Chicago,  111.,  offered  the  following 
prayer ; 

Almighty  God,  Thou  who  hast  set  free 
man  for  freedom  through  the  sacrifice 
and  the  resurrection  of  Thy  Son  Jesus 


Christ,  accept  our  deep-felt  gratitude 
for  having  given  the  dawning  day  of 
freedom  and  independence  for  Lithuania, 
50  years  ago. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  in  this 
honorable  Senate  and  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America,  faith  can  be  freely 
expressed  in  words  and  deeds  for  Thy 
glory,  for  the  sake  of  our  great  country 
and  for  the  whole  freedom  loving  man- 
kind. 


Thou  dost  remind  us  by  Thy  word 
that,  if  one  member  of  Thy  body  suffers, 
all  suffer  together. 

Thou,  otir  Lord,  knowest  there  is  no 
greater  suffering  for  a  man  or  a  nation 
than  the  loss  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  Thy  mighty 
spirit  of  freedom  and  love  may  grow 
exuberantly  in  ail  mankind.  Inspired  by 
Thy  spirit  we  would  fight  with  persistent 
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couraRe  to  the  day  when  Lithuania  and 
other  enslaved  nations  could  enjoy  crea- 
tive freedom  m  their  independent  states 
God  be  'A'.th  \i.s  Amen 


DESIGNAIION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  lemslatne  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U  S  Senate 
President   hrci    rrMPoRE 
Washington.   DC.   February   20.   1968. 
To  the  Senatr 

Belnst  t*"mp<ir  irllv  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  appoint  Hon  Josfph  M  Mont<iva,  ,i  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  per- 
form f-he  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence 

r\RL  Hayden. 
Pre:<idenr  pro  tempore 

Mr  MONTOYA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MAI.JfeFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedinHS  of  Mon- 
day. February  19,  1968.  be  dispensed 
with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wnting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  COM- 
MISSION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  'H    DOC    NO    223' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
iiiii  messAfe'e  from  the  President  of  the 
L\uted  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Orfice  and  Civil  Service; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Annual 
Report  for  fiscal  1967  reflects  the  im- 
portance of  the  most  vital  element  in 
democratic  government — the  people  who 
administer  it.  particularly  those  who 
quietly  dedicate  their  lives  to  public 
service  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  90th  Conj,'ress  has  demonstrated 
its  appreciation  of  our  career  public 
servants.  Today's  Government  is  more 
responsive  because  of  your  re.sponse. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Report 
shows  that  our  emphasis  has  been  on  re- 
cruitin.^.  developing,  and  fully  using  our 
civil  servants  to  provide  improved  service 
to  the  public. 

During  fiscal  year  1967 — 

An  Executive  Assignment  System  was 
instituted  to  insure  that,  at  the  top 
career  levels,  the  right  man  is  found  for 
the  right  job  at  the  right  time. 

The  Federal  recruiting  and  examining 
program — the  foundation  for  good  per- 
sonnel management — was  reorganized: 

— to  compete  more  effectively  for  the 
best  available  manpower  and 


— to  provide  improved  .service,  infor- 
mation   and    Job    opportunities    to 
every  American 
The  trainintr  and  education  of  Gn-ern- 
ment    employees    was    modernized    and 
expanded 

The  Federal  Government  accelerated 
it*  drive  for  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Last  December  the  Congress  re- 
sponded fully  to  my  proposals  for  equita- 
ble pay  for  Government  workers.  In 
moving  to  fulfill  the  earlier  pay  com- 
parability promise,  we  have  made  Gov- 
ernment lobs  and  public  .service  careers 
substantially  more  attractive. 

The  record  is  one  of  significant 
progress. 

At  the  same  time,  problems  remain — 
some  of  which  require  legislative  action 
As  our  society  has  urown  mure  com- 
plex, so  too  has  tie  admuiist ration  of 
the  public  services  which  meet  .society's 
needs  Adminisrrati\e  weakne.ss  at  any 
level  of  our  Federal  system — whether  it 
be  national,  state  or  local — becomes  a 
weakness  at  all  levels.  It  deprives  our 
citizens  of  adequate  government  machin- 
ery with  which  to  meet  their  day-to-day 
and  long-ran^'e  needs.  It  cannot  long  be 
tolerated  in  a  ;^ovemmcnt  of.  by,  and  for 
the  ;)eople 

We  have  become  aware  that  state  and 
local  public  agencies — too  often  inade- 
quately staffed — are  not  always  i-ciuipped 
to  meet  their  expanding  responsibilities 
to 

— Rebuild  our  cities. 

— Clean  up  our  rivers  and  the  air  we 

breathe. 
— Provide  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 

(x:)rtunlties  for  all  our  citizens. 
— Plan  and  build  better  housing. 
— Improve  education  and  health  serv- 
ices. 
To  do  their  share,  statr  and  local  gov- 
ernments need   helt:) — primarily   staffinu 
and  training  assistance. 

Last  March  17. 1  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress two  new  legislative  proposals  to 
^ive  them  the  help  they  need: 
— The  Intcrqovernmcntal  Manpou-er 
Act.  to  assist  state  and  local  Lrovrrn- 
ments  in  meeting  thtir  critical  man- 
power requirements.  The  Act  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  States  and  communities  in 
recruitint,'.  training,  and  devt^lopin'.: 
a  high  quality  corps  of  capable  and 
responsive  public  employees  It  would 
authorize  the  e.xchangc  of  personnel 
between  states  and  cities  and  the 
Federal  Governmcn:  Througn  this 
exchani;e.  all  levels  of  government 
woitld  understand  each  other's  prob- 
lems and  work  together  more  effec- 
tively to  serve  all  the  people. 
—  The  Education  for  Public  Service 
Act.  to  increa.se  the  number  and 
quality  of  younger  people  preparing 
for  careers  in  government,  The  Act 
would  provide  .special  fellowships 
for  youni;  men  and  women  who  will 
agree  to  embark  on  the  great  adven- 
ture of  public  service.  It  would  as- 
sist colleges  and  universities  in  de- 
veloping public  .service  curricula  tx) 
meet  future  governmental  needs. 
I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage  of   this   legislation    to   strengthen 


our  Federal  system  and  a.ssurc  more  effi- 
cient conduct  of  programs  with  ihared 
administrative  responsibilities. 

Our  ml.sslon — to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  needs  of  our  society — calls  for 
our  continued  attention  to  excellence  in 
the  public  .service  I  pledge  you  and  the 
Nation  mine. 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 

The  White  House.  February  20.  1968 


EIXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

.■\s  in  executive  .session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ijore  laid  before  the  Senate  ines.sages 
Uom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedinus. ' 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readme  clerks  announced  that  the  House 
had  passe^d  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  2901  An  net  to  de.signate  the  Oahe 
Rtservi.lr  'ni  the  Missouri  River  in  the  States 
of  Xi.irth  Daliota  iind  South  D.ikota  as  Lake 
Oahe; 

H  R  13315.  An  act  to  amend  section  127 
"f  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define 
more  precisely  the  territory  lncl;:dcd  In  the 
two   ludU-lal  districts  ..f  Virginia; 

HR  1440!  .\t\  ;\ct  to  prant  the  masters 
"f  certain  US.  vessels  a  Hen  nn  those  vessels 
liT  their  wages; 

H  R  14934.  An  act  to  reduce  from  five  to 
four  the  ratio  of  career  substitute  employees 
to  regular  employees  m  the  postal  tie!d  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  14935.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing 
I'f  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  Ignition 
switches,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJ  Res.  297.  A  Joint  resolution  to  change 
tlie  name  of  Twin  Buttes  D.im  .aid  Twin 
Buttes  Reservoir  on  the  San  Angelo  project. 
Texas,  to  "Bryant  Dam"  .md  Bryant  Reser- 
voir "    and 

H.J,  Res.  358.  A  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  n^me  of  San  .Angelo  Reservoir  project. 
Texas,  to  -Culbertson  Deal  Reservoir"  project. 
Texas 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  2402.  An  .ict  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  .Association  and  others  for 
excess  payments  lor  the  years  1954  and  1955: 
and 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HR.  2901.  An  act  to  designate  the  Oahe 
Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the  States 
of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as  Lake 
Oahe.  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


HR.  13315  An  act  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  Included  In  the  two 
judicial  districts  of  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  14401.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U  S  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H  R  14934  An  act  to  reduce  from  five  to 
four  the  ratio  of  career  substitute  employees 
to  regular  employees  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  tor  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  14935.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  Ignition 
switches,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  J  Res.  297  A  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  iian-.e  of  Twin  Buttes  Dam  and  Twin 
Buttes  Reservoir  on  the  San  Angelo  project, 
Texas,  to  "Bryant  Dam"  and  "Bryant  Res- 
ervoir": and 

H  J  Res.  358.  .\  joint  resolution  to  change 
r!ie  name  of  San  Angelo  Reservoir  project, 
Texas,  to  ■  Ciilbertson  Deal  Reservoir"  project. 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AHairs. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LNTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  2516)  tx)  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
winidation.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  time  between 
now  and  1  o'clock  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  or  whomever  thev  mav  designate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

V.V.ANIMOUS-CON3ENT    .AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
I'lornmg  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
:-uggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  to  exceed  1  minute,  and  to 
be  charsed  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  MondaieI  as  he  .=hal!  desire. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  overt 
racial  discrimination  remains  in  one 
major  sector  of  American  life — that  of 
housing.  Congress  and  the  courts  have 
acted  to  eliminate  practices  separating 
Negroes  from  whites  in  education,  vot- 


ing, public  accommodations  and  em- 
ployment, but  a  Negro  is  not  free  to  live 
where  he  chooses. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  set 
out  the  case  for  fair  housing.  Let  me 
summarize  it. 

First,  fair  housing  is  one  more  step 
toward  achieving  equality  in  opportunity 
and  education  for  the  Negro. 

Open  occupancy  will  have  great  prac- 
tical psychological  significance  to  the 
Negro  who  has  "tried  harder"  and  yet 
remains  trapped  in  the  ;;hetto  for  a  life- 
time. He  can  tell  his  child  {,'rowing  up  in 
the  ghetto  that  he  can  get  out  if  he 
wants — if  he  is  willing  to  study  and  to 
work. 

Without  fair  housing  legislation,  how- 
ever, it  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
for  Negroes  to  obtain  a  decent  education 
and  to  find  employment.  The  Negro  will 
not  be  able  to  escape  the  ghetto,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  find  jobs  or  integrated 
schools  within  the  ghetto.  In  the  first 
5  years  of  this  decade,  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  new  factories  and  stores  in 
all  areas  of  the  country  except  the  South 
were  located  outside  the  central  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas.  This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue. 

Jobs  can  move  to  the  suburbs,  but 
housing  discrimination  prevents  Necroes 
from  followinn.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  population  ot  metropolitan 
areas  in  1367  lived  in  central  cities.  These 
Ijersons,  the  least  able  to  nfford  the  high 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  city  to 
tlio  suburbs,  are  left  without  work, 

De  facto  segregation  in  schools  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  existing  patterns 
'.f  racially  se-: related  housing.  No  rc- 
,'  pon.sible  American  maintains  any  longer 
^hat  it  is  possible  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation— and  in  ghetto  area  schools  in  the 
Nation's  largest  cities,  any  education  at 
.ill — to  minority  children  as  long  as  they 
are  restricted  to  living  in  the  old  and 
congested  parts  of  a  city.  The  soundest, 
long-range  way  to  attack  segregated 
.schools  is  to  attack  the  segregated  neigh- 
borhood. 

Second,  the  fears  of  the  integration 
voiced  by  some  white  property  owners 
are  not  based  on  sound  evidence. 

Caucasians  trcditionally  have  owned 
the  property  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  no  accident  that  they  have  been 
able  to  determine  that  Negroes  live  in 
the  oldest  and  least-desirable  housing. 
Old  habits  have  perpetuated  them.selves 
into  frozen  rules  to  the  extent  that  the 
opponents  of  fair  housing  legislation,  by 
some  obscure  process  of  reasoning,  can 
label  it  "forced"  housing.  This  bill  forces 
no  one  to  sell — it  simply  removes  from  an 
economic  transaction  an  irrelevant  test 
based  on  color. 

I  believe,  and  testimony  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  reinforced  this 
belief,  thiat  the  great  majority  of  real 
estate  brokers,  tract  developers,  and 
owners  and  operators  of  apartment 
houses  feel  compelled  by  business  pres- 
sure to  maintain  the  existing  patterns 
of  race  and  color  in  housing,  no  matter 
what  they  may  personally  believe. 

They  fear  the  loss  of  listings,  of  buyers 
or  of  tenants  if  they  are  known  to  sell  or 
lease  to  Negroes;  otherwise,  they  would 


sell  to  the  first  buyer  who  had  the  money 
and  could  meet  the  seller's  terms. 

The  policy  of  the  largest  of  the  Na- 
tion's homebuilders.  as  stated  by  William 
J.  Levitt,  is  to  obey  the  open  occupancy 
law  where  there  is  one  and  to  follow  local 
custom  el.sewhere.  Mr.  Levitt  maintains 
that — 

Integration  has  certainly  not  hurt  us  ,  ,  . 
I  but  I  any  homebullder  who  chooses  to  op- 
erate on  an  ipen  t-ccupancy  basis,  where  It  Is 
not  customary  or  required  by  law.  runs  the 
^-'rave  risk  of  losing  business  to  his  compell- 
iijr  who  choofces  to  discnmlna'-e. 

By  requiring  all  who  engage  in  housing 
transactions  not  to  discriminate,  the  fair 
housing  bill  will  relieve  the  pressure  on 
each.  When  every  .seller  or  renter  must 
by  law  treat  his  customers  equally,  there 
'.vill  be  no  risk  of  loss  for  those  who  do. 

The  ijressure  not  to  sell  or  rent  to  Ne- 
.cioes  comes  not  from  the  occupant  who 
is  leaving  the  house  or  apartment — he  is 
not  forced  to  do  anything — rather,  it 
comes  from  those  who  remain  in  the 
neighborhood.  They  fear  the  appearance 
of  one  Ntgro  family  means  property  val- 
ues plummet,  to  be  followed  by  a  mass 
immigration  of  Negroes. 

The  fear  that  property  values  will  fall 
is  a  myth  of  the  most  pernicious  sort. 
■What  is  the  truth?  The  best  known 
studj-  of  the  effect  when  nonwhites 
move  into  a  previously  all-white  neigh- 
borhood shows  property  values  do  not 
decrease,  and  often  increase  in  85  per- 
cent of  the  cases. 

Closely  tied  to  the  property  value  hor- 
ror story  is  another  myth — that  fair 
housing  legislation  means  a  deluge  of 
Negroes  into  white  neighborhoods,  cre- 
ating new  ghettos.  Experience  under  the 
District  of  Columbia's  lair  housing  ordi- 
nance demonstrates  that  the  number  of 
Net:i'oes  in  ;jreviously  all-white  areas 
of  the  city  is  regulated  strictly  by  their 
ability  to  pay. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President.  I  emphasize 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  permit  people  who  have  the  ability 
to  do  so  to  buy  any  house  cfTered  to  the 
public  if  they  can  afford  to  buy  it.  It 
would  not  overcome  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  those  who  could  not  aflord  to  pur- 
chase the  house  of  their  choice. 

Third,  the  question  often  arises:  Can 
the  Government  regulate  the  disposal  of 
private  property?  Government  has  reg- 
ulated property  in  a  variety  of  ways  since 
the  times  of  earliest  English  property 
law.  Even  fair  housing  is  not  new,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  District  of  Columbia's  fair 
housing  ordinance;  the  District  is  not 
alone.  Twenty-two  States  and  84  cities, 
villages,  and  counties  have  adopted  fair 
housing  laws.  These  measures,  and  many 
of  them  were  passed  in  1967,  indicate  an 
important  shift  in  public  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  issue. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  State  of 
Minnesota  has  one  of  the  strongest,  if 
not  the  strongest,  fair  housing  statutes 
in  the  countrj-.  It  has  v.orked  effectively, 
practically,  and  there  is  now  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  anyone  who  would  op- 
pose a  fair  housing  law  in  the  State  of 
Mirmesota. 

If  there  are  those  who  fear  voting  for 
fair  housing  for  political  reasons.  I  hope 
they  will  take  another  look  at  the  num- 
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ber  of  loca]  communities  which  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  and  desirability  of  tak- 
ing a  stand  on  fair  housing 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  State  and 
local  fair  housing  laws  have  serious 
shortcomings  in  coverage  and  enforce- 
ment. The  act  which  we  are  considering 
remedies  this,  but  it  leaves  existing  State 
and  local  fair  housing  ordinances  m  ef- 
fect, and  In  appropriate  cases  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment may  cede  its  lunsdiction  to  State 
or  local  agencies,  or  cooperate  with  them 
m  joint  operations. 

A  Federal  fair  housing  measure  is 
wuhin  the  Constitution,  .supportable 
under  either  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  or  the  commerce 
clause  Congress  power  to  enforce  the 
equal  protection  clause  by  appropriate 
legislation  includes  a  law  to  remove  ob- 
-stacles  m  the  way  of  persons'  securing 
the  equal  benefits  of  Government  Such 
a  law  is  one  preventing  racial  discrim- 
ination in  housing  because  di.scrimina- 
tion  in  housing  forces  persons  to  lue  in 
segregated  areas  where  the  benefits  of 
Gof  emmPnt  are  less  available 

Discrimination  in  housing  interferes 
with  interstate  commerce  in  several 
ways  the  confinement  of  Negroes  to 
older  homes  restncts  the  numt)er  of  new 
homes  built,  which  in  turn  reduces  the 
amount  of  building  materials  and  resi- 
dential financing  moving  m  ;nterstate 
commerce,  difficulty  in  finding  housing 
.-etards  tlie  movement  of  Negroes  across 
State  lines  in  .search  of  employment .  and 
discrimination  in  housing  contributes  to 
Molence  in  the  cities  which  disrupts  busi- 
ness and  interstate  commerce 

Fourth,  the  enactment  of  this  fair 
housing  amendment  is  important  to  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  for  leadership  m 
the  Negro  community 

Passage  of  a  national  fair  housing  law 
will  not  stop  tho.se  who  are  committed  to 
•.  lolence  m  o  ir  cities  this  sjnimer— but  it 
will  rob  them  of  Negro  support.  We  are 
really — :n  wagmg  this  fair  housing  bat- 
tle— fighting  for  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  vast  middle  i,'round  of  responsible 
Negroes,  who  have  persevered  in  their 
commitment  to  progress  through  the 
courts  and  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  black  racists  are  fighting  to 
make  these  Negroes  believe  that  white 
America  is  basically  indecent,  that  white 
-■Vmerica  never  has  and  never  will  give 
full  t-quallty  to  Negroes.  On  the  outcome 
of  this  crucial  .struggle  hangs  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 

If  the  racists  and  extremists  win,  we 
face  a  real  possibility  of  guerrilla  warfare 
:n  our  major  cities,  lasting  not  just  a  few 
hot  summer  days,  but  for  years — a  Viet- 
nam here  at  home.  The  Pentagon  s  battle 
plan  for  the  cities — revealed  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate's  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago — creates  special 
not  forces,  trained  to  quell  urban  dis- 
ruptions and  equipped  with  armored  cars, 
searchlights,  chemical  spray  guns  and 
tear  gas  dispensers. 

We  might  well  ask  why  fair  housing 
comes  to  be  portrayed  as  the  key  to  pre- 
venting such  a  holocaust.  We  readily 
admit  that  fair  housmg  by  itself  will  not 
move  a  single  Negro  into  the  suburbs — 
the  laws  of  economics  will  determine 
that.  But  we  as  readily  must  admit  that 


the  psychological  importance  to  the 
Negro  of  available  decent  housing  is  very 
great. 

It  IS  Impossible  to  gage  the  degrada- 
tion and  humiliation  suffered  by  a  man 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children — 
when  he  is  told  that  despite  his  univer- 
sity degrees,  despite  his  income  level, 
despite  his  profession,  he  is  just  not  i-'ood 
enough  to  live  in  a  white  neighborhood. 

In  the  case  of  one  witness  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee,  despite 
the  fact  Uiat  he  was  an  impressive  and 
effective  officer  in  the  Na\T  who  served 
and  protected  this  country  for  8  years, 
he  nevertheless  was  unable  to  purchase 
housing  of  his  choice. 

This  person  is  forced  to  admit,  in  effect, 
to  his  family  that  he  cannot  provide  for 
them,  cannot  provide  a  decent  home  in 
a  decent  neighborhood — and  to  that  ex- 
tent Is  less  than  a  man.  A  white  gangster 
or  an  American  Nazi  would  have  no  ques- 
tions asked  other  than  his  ability  to  pay. 

Fifth,  segregated  housing  is  the  sim- 
ple rejection  of  one  human  being  by  an- 
other without  any  justification  but  su- 
perior power;  we  have  closed  our  hearts 
to  our  fellow  human  beings  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  closed  our  neighborhoods 
to  them 

The  frustration  to  those  of  us  who 
support  this  open  occupancy  legislation 
IS  that  much  of  the  housing  discrimina- 
tion IS  caused  by  the  bigotry  of  fearful 
Ignorance,  and  not  by  the  bigotry  of 
racial  hatred  In  .some  ca.se.s.  rumors 
and  fears  and  horror  stories  are  peddled 
:n  white  neighborhoods  by  tho.se  who 
seek  to  make  a  profit  from  this  Ignorance 
and  fear 

We  have  learned  many  times  over  that 
in  truly  integrated  neight)orhoods  peo- 
ple have  been  able  lo  live  m  peace  and 
harmony — and  both  Negroes  and  whites 
are  the  richer  for  the  experience. 

Thus,  a  large  part  of  the  job  that 
lie.-,  ahead  oi  us — that  of  overcoming 
ignorance,  and  teaching  the  truths  of 
integration — can  be  assigned  to  the  role 
of  law  as  a  teacher.  The  same  ignorance 
and  fear  was  present  in  the  debates  over 
public  accommodations  in  the  1964  civil 
rights  law,  the  same  horror  stories  with 
a  few  changes  were  circulated  then.  But 
the  law  has.  on  the  whole,  operated 
>moothly  and  well,  and  both  Negroes 
and  whites  have  used  the  law  :n  the 
-pint  in  which  it  was  Intended. 

I  believe  the  same  will  be  true  when  we, 
pass  this  measure.  There  will  not  be  a 
great  influx  of  all  the  Negroes  in  the 
ghettos  into  the  suburbs — in  fact,  the 
laws  of  .supply  and  demand  will  take  care 
of  who  moves  into  what  house  in  which 
neighborhood.  There  will,  however,  be 
the  knowledge  by  Negroes  that  they  are 
free — if  they  have  the  money  and  the 
desire — to  move  where  they  will:  and 
there  will  be  the  knowledge  by  whites 
that  the  rapid,  block- by-block  expansion 
of  the  ghetto  will  be  slowed  and  replaced 
by  truly  integrated  and  balanced  living 
patterns 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  .soon  is  expected  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  are  in  deep 
trouble.  Most  Americans  are  not  aware 
of  the  seriou.sness  of  our  urban  problems 
nor  of  the  poverty  and  misery  in  which 
the  urban  minority  poor  must  live. 


I  must  say.  relevant  to  that  Commis- 
sion, that  two  Members  of  this  body 
served  in  the  preparation  of  that  im- 
portant study,  the  most  sweeping  and 
fundamental  ever  undertaken  concern- 
ing the  social  problems  of  this  country- 
One  Senator  also  served  as  the  coauthor 
of  the  amendment,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke  1.  The  other  Senator  Is  a  sponsor 
of  the  measure,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  IMr.  HarrisI. 

^DDITION.M,  COSPONSOR  OF  CLOTTRE  MOTION 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris  1  be 
added  as  a  siener  of  the  cloture  motion 
filed  by  the  majority  leader  on  Februarv 
16. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!X)re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  here 
in  the  Congress  know.  We  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  not  reports,  or  more  riots,  to  act 
We  know  what  is  wrong;  we  know  what 
must  be  done. 

America's  ttoal  must  be  that  of  an  in- 
tegrated society,  a  stable  society  free  of 
the  conditions  which  spawn  riots,  free  of 
riots  themselves.  Yet  trends  of  drift  and 
civil  disorder  make  the  goals  of  integra- 
tion and  stability  seem  ever  farther.  If 
America  is  to  escape  apartheid  we  must 
begin  now,  and  the  best  way  for  this  Con- 
gress to  start  on  the  true  road  to  integra- 
tion IS  by  enacting  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

I  know  of  no  single  action  we  could 
take  which  would  contribute  more  to  un- 
derstanding, to  peace  and  justice  within 
our  country,  and  to  the  moral  decency  of 
all  Americans  than  the  simple  matter  of 
Congress  declaring  that  we  have  had  the 
last  of  sesreKation  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  living  quarters  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  once  and  for  all  we  have  de- 
cided, as  a  nation,  to  live  tocether.  not 
separately. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  reserve 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  10  minutes. 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
!t  .should  be  made  clear  to  the  Senate — at 
least  to  those  Senators  who  are  now  in 
the  Chamber — that  we  are  not  voting 
cloture  on  the  open  occupancy  amend- 
ment. 

The  cloture  motion  has  been  filed  and 
directed  to  the  pending  bill,  the  Hart  bill, 
which  came  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which,  of  course,  embraces  everything; 
offered  in  connection  with  it. 

It  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
that  the  cloture  motion  goes  to  the  bill 
itself. 

I  think  that,  only  for  record  purpose.*. 
I  .should  point  out  there  was  a  House  bill 
whici\  at  long  last,  came  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  where  hearings 
were  held  and  where  the  bill  was  sub- 
stantially modified.  It  was  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  majority  of 
only  one  vote.  There  were  significant 
changes  as  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bill. 
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What  amazes  me  is  that  after  the  lab- 
oratory work  done  In  committee,  so  many 
amendments  seemed  to  Incubate  In  the 
fecund  brains  of  Senators.  Even  now, 
there  are  23  amendments  pending  to  the 
bill,  including  the  so-called  open  occu- 
pancy amendment. 

I  have  made  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
I  should  like  Lo  see  a  civil  rights  bill. 

I  am  still  in  that  frame  of  mind.  I 
trust  that  before  the  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  concludes,  there  will  be  a  civil 
rights  bill. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  endeavors  to 
nnd  what  I  believe  could  be  a  moderate, 
t  qultable,  and  enforceable  bill  which  will 
do  pretty  well  what  the  Attorney  General 
wanted  done  in  the  first  instance,  when 
he  talked  about  those  areas  of  aggra- 
ated  assault  motivated  by  race,  creed, 
color, and  national  origin;  and  that  there, 
:ie  wanted  rather  specific  and  original 
enforcement  powers. 

Well,  of  course,  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
controversy  to  begin  with,  as  to  whether 
'he  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  first 
to  bring  an  offender  to  the  bar  of  justice 
before  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
(lovemment  reaches  in. 

We  are  building  such  an  enormous 
t'ederal  Establishment  today,  with  more 
than  3  million  persons  on  the  payroll, 
.md  more  to  be  added,  that  I  do  not  know 
.vhere  it  is  going  to  stop.  When  we  get 
;>roposals  to  increase  grants  in  aid  to 
.■states  and  municipalities,  we  know  very 
•'.ell  that  it  will  be  clothing  the  Federal 
Government  v^lth  additional  powers. 
They  must  have  monetary  powers.  They 
must  have  people  to  do  it.  Not  one  dol- 
lar goes  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  that 
does  not  have  a  tag  on  it. 

So,  where  is  the  end  to  the  enormous 
Federal  growth,  and  when  are  we  going 
to  bring  it  in  line  and  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  functions  of  the  States  in 
our  Federal-State  system? 

Mr.  President,  a  very  distinglushed 
former  Senator  from  my  State,  whose 
picture  now  hangs  In  the  office  of  the  ma- 
orlty  leader — James  Hamilton  Lewis, 
,ind  he  was  a  distinguished  Senator — 
said  to  me  one  night  in  the  hotel  where 
■ve  lived.  "My  boy.  I'll  not  live  to  see  it, 
but  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
•State  lines  will  be  for  the  convenience 
f  tourists  and  possibly  for  Rand 
McNally." 

We  are  heading  in  that  direction. 

If  the  States  have  no  powers  and  no 
:  unctions  and  no  authority,  then  those 
State  governments  become  more  and 
more  remote  from  the  people.  On  that 
day,  we  can  say  that  the  Federal-State 
system  has  weakened  to  the  point  it  no 
longer  functions  as  our  Founding  Fathers 
•  anted  it  to  do. 

Now.  in  all  this,  here  is  a  cloture 
motion.  What,  in  effect,  is  a  cloture 
::iotion?  It  says.  "If  it  is  approved,  shut 
•-our  mouth — hush  your  mouth — because 
debate  is  going  to  end  except  for  the 
limitations  imposed  in  the  cloture  rule." 
We  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  are 
toing  to  gag  ourselves.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  distasteful  things  I  know  of.  I  hope 
•hat  when  we  do  it — and  God  save  the 
mark,  I  was  a  party  to  it  once  because 
I  thought  I  had  to,  because  I  thought  a 
case  was  to  be  made  for  the  1964  Civil 


Rights  Act — let  us  no  longer  go  aroimd 
with  the  fancy  cliche  on  the  tips  of  our 
tongues  when  we  refer  to  the  Senate  as 
"the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  should  like  to  say  to  him 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
voted  for  cloture.  I  voted  for  cloture  on 
the  basis  of  certain  assurances  that  one 
matter  within  the  bill  would  be  adjusted 
by  amendment  after  cloture. 

Those  who  made  the  assurances  either 
could  not  or  would  not  make  that  change. 
The  result  was  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  found  by  voting  for  clo- 
ture In  that  instance  he  signed  a  blank 
check,  and  then  was  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  bill— a  completely  incon- 
sistent position. 

In  this  particular  case,  may  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  if  he  will  yield  for  just  a  few 
seconds  longer,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  felt,  and  has  for  some  time, 
that  the  compromise  entered  into  in  the 
House,  which  resulted  in  passage  of  the 
bin  by  that  body,  was  a  very  reasonable 
compromise.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said  he  is  prepared  to 
vote  for  cloture  and  vote  for  the  bill  if 
the  House  compromise-essentially  was  to 
be  accepted,  and  has  had  some  assur- 
ances from  certain  very  sincere  Sena- 
tors, who  are  the  soul  of  honor  and  have 
the  best  of  intentions,  that  such  would 
take  place.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  on  consideration,  does  not 
think  any  Senator  in  this  body  can  be 
sure  of  what  might  take  place  after  clo- 
ture is  adopted.  When  it  is  too  late,  when 
one  is  under  the  gun,  a  Senator  is  placed 
in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  offer 
a  new  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  had  this  experience  In 
1964,  when  he  offered  one  and  it  was 
objected  to. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
leader  if,  feeling  as  the  Senator  does, 
that  the  House  compromise  was  reason- 
able, and  not  wishing — and  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  some  want  to  go  so  far — 
to  sacrifice  a  bill  for  an  issue,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor who  wants  that  compromise  should 
not  wait  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  definitely 
accepted  before  cloture,  and  not  after.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  same 
course,  I  must  say,  because  who  shall 
say  what  will  happen  to  the  bill? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will.  There  have  been 
eight  meetings  in  my  office,  seeking  to 
strike  a  moderate  course.  I  have  inclined 
in  this  direction  and  that  direction.  I 
have  given  and  I  have  taken,  knowing 
the  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  Ahd  I  still  think  we  can  work 
it  out.  I  have  not  relented  in  that  effort, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  relent,  because, 
somehow,  somewhere,  I  want  to  see  a 
civil  rights  bill  enacted  in  this  session. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  just  clear 
the  air  and  make  a  fresh  start.  And  we 
can  do  so.  But  the  thing  to  do  is  to  op- 
pose the  cloture  vote  now.  for  philosophic 
as  well  as  other  reasons. 


You  know,  Mr.  President.  It  Is  rather 
Interesting  that  cloture  Is  not  anything 
new  with  our  generation.  They  fiddled 
around  with  the  matter  of  the  previous 
question  way  back  at  the  time  the  Gov- 
ernment was  founded.  This  is  an  adroit 
way  of  getting  a  vote.  If  the  previous 
question  is  ordered,  the  legislative  body 
goes  back  to  the  subject  matter  at  hand 
and  gets  an  immediate  vote.  They  had 
that  very  problem  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment nearly  350  years  ago. 

And  so,  all  through  the  years,  there 
has  been  the  question  of  trjlng  to  shut 
off  talk  and  finally  get  around  to  a  vote 
on  a  bill.  Perhaps  it  did  not  bother  us  so 
much  until  about  1841.  I  have  forgotten 
what  the  bill  was,  but  the  Senate  was 
tied  up  for  a  period  of  60  days.  Back  in 
1922,  when  the  ship  subsidy  bill  was  un- 
der consideration,  those  in  opposition 
fought  It  for  75  days  on  the  Senate  floor. 
And  thank  goodness  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impose  their  will  upon  the  leg- 
islation, because,  interestingly  enough, 
nearly  all  of  the  measures  In  which  fili- 
busters were  involved  finally,  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  found  their  way  on  the  statute 
books.  And  in  that  respect  we  are  no 
different. 

I  want  to  see  the  thing  fully  and  very 
carefully  discussed.  There  has  not  been 
sufficient  attendance  on  the  floor  to  say 
that  that  has  been  done,  even  though 
there  have  been  .speeches  to  occupy  the 
time.  And  so  I  fervently  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senate  will  not  gaa  itself 
I  do  not  want  to  go  home  and  say,  "I 
gagged  myself  by  my  vote."  What  an 
awful  confession  of  weakness  that  would 
be  for  me  as  a  Senator  to  ever  make  a.s  a 
result  of  my  vote. 

There  could  be  good  reason  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  discussion — and  the 
country  knows  it.  The  country  today  i.s 
filled  with  fever  and  controversy.  For  8 
days  I  have  had  a  chance  to  find  out.  :n 
meeting  after  meeting,  in  one  community 
and  another.  And  so  we  had  better  be 
precious  careful  about  what  goes  on  the 
books,  and  be  pretty  sure  in  what  final 
form  it  Is  before  we  undertake  to  send 
it  to  conference,  and  then  consider  what 
is  done  in  that  conference. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  the  cloture  motion  on  the 
bill,  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  and  that 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  unsatisfactory 
to  me.  If  it  were  not.  I  do  not  know  that 

1  would  have  f-'iven  all  the  time  to  have 
this  group  and  that  group  and  the  At- 
torney General  in  my  office,  trying  to  find 
a  common  denominator  for  a  .solution  of 
this  problem. 

So  that  is  it:  and  unless  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  time,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  violate  Mark  Twain's  advice. 

Mark  Twain  said  "Truth  is  precious: 
use  it  sparingly." 

This  so-called  open  housing  amend- 
ment is  a  proposal  to  bring  about  equal- 
ity by  robbing  all  Americans  of  their 
basic  rights  of  private  property.  It  is  a 
proposal  which  is  incompatible  with  lib- 
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erty  When  it  comes  to  my  making  a 
choice  between  liberty  and  equahty  of 
this  kind,  I  stand  .'or  liberty 

Thl.s  bill  would  not  only  take  away 
from  every  person  in  the  U.iited  states 
the  ritrht  to  sell  or  lease  his  residential 
propertv  t  »  a  [jerson  of  ii;s  own  race  or 
his  own  rt'liKion.  but  it  would  maKe  th^ 
exercise  of  anyone's  right  dependent 
upon  the  unbridled  will  of  one  Cabinet 
officer  sittme  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac 

Of  cnurse.  it  is  possible  to  promote 
equality  by  robblns;  ever>-body  of  his 
rights,  and  when  nobody  has  any  riahts 
left,  all  will  be  equal  We  will  do  that 
m  thl.s  case,  if  we  vest  this  autocratic 
power  m  one  Cabinet  officer  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  under  a  procedure  which 
constitutes  as  rank  a  prostitution  of  the 
judicial  process  as  has  ever  been  recom- 
mended m  the  United  States. 

The  Mondale  amendment  would  make 
a  Cabinet  officer  or  his  designee  the  en- 
forcer of  the  law:  it  would  sive  him  the 
power  to  receive  and  al.so  the  power  to 
make  corhplalnts  of  violations  of  the  law; 
it  would  iiive  him  the  power  to  investi- 
gate the  complaints:  it  would  g\\e  him 
the  power  to  prosecute  the  complaints: 
it  would  give  him  the  power  to  find  the 
facts  as  a  jury,  and  the  power  to  act  as 
jud.»,'e  and  enter  a  decree.  Moreover,  it 
would  make  all  the  courts  in  the  land 
powerless  to  interfere  with  any  finding 
of  fact  that  he  makes,  if  that  finding  of 
fact  is  supported  by  any  testimony,  no 
.matter  how  contrary  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  the  testimony  the  finding  of 
fact  may  be. 

The  amendment  would  establish  a  pro- 
cedure wh'ch  prostitutes  the  judicial 
process,  and  is  alien  to  any  land  which 
reveres  the  due  process  of  law 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pc>re  The  Se.iator  s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr  DIRK3EN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Njrtii  Carolina  1  additional  min- 
ute 

Mr  ERVIN.  Tlie  President  made  a 
statement  that  the  Hart  bill  is  a  bill  to 
bring  about  equality.  I  olTcred  a  substi- 
tute that  met  the  first  require.ment  of 
any  good  and  :ust  law  It  treated  all  men 
alike  m  like  circumstances.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration insists  on  the  Hart  bill, 
which  would  afford  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple of  one  race  and  deny  it  to  other 
Americans  of  other  races  That  is  a  pe- 
culiar way  to  give  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  the  people — to  give  protection  to 
some  people  and  deny  it  to  others. 

The  choice  here  is  a  choice  between 
liberty  and  a  law-coerced  equality  whicii 
robs  all  Americans  of  some  of  their  most 
precious  rights  I.  for  one,  stand  for  lib- 
erty, and  will  resist  to  the  end  the  efforts 
of  t.hose  who  would  make  Americans 
equal  by  making  them  the  helpless  sub- 
jects of  a  centralized  Federal  oligarchy 
operating  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Who   yields   time' 

Mr  HART  M'-  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  MONT)ALE.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  pending 
amendment   No.   524   as   follows: 


On  page  5.   Unp  6    in  strike  out  the  word 
section"    and    in«ert    In    lieu    thereof    the 
word     Act" 

The  ACTING  PRF-SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Is    there   tibjection? 

Mr  ERVIN  Would  the  -Senator  from 
.Minne.s..)ta    restate    his   amendment? 

Mr  MOND.ALE  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  amend  amendment  No. 
,524.  the  so-called  talr  housing  amend- 
ment, on  page  .5.  line  6,  by  striking?  out 
the  word  "section"  and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word    Act". 

In  other  words,  the  effect  will  be  that 
the  Mrs  .Murphy  provision  will  apply 
to  the  whole  bill,  and  not  to  just  this 
particular  amendment 

Mr    ERVIN    I   have  no  objection. 
The  ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

.Mr.  MONDALE   I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  has  just  made  is,  is  it 
not.  to  copper-rivet  into  the  .imendmcnt 
the  so-called   Mrs.   .Murphy  exclusion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  15  correct.  I  proposed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Brooke),  and  there 
w.is  a  technical  draft ina;  error.  It  was 
intended  tliat  that  provision  ai'ply  to 
the  whole  act.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont properly  observed  that  by  Its  terms 
-t  v.'u.s  liniutd  to  a  .sini,le  section,  and 
did  not  achieve  that  function.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  the  amendment,  and  now 
the  Mrs.  Murphy  section  applies  to  ap- 
proximately 2  million  units  out  of  a  na- 
tional hou.'-.in:  supply  of  65  million  units. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  completely  excluded 
from  the  bill,  reeardle.ss  of  phasing, 
either  1968,  1969,  or  any  other  time?  It 
is  completely  excluded,  v.ithout  rc-iard 
to  phasin::? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN   Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michinan  yield  for  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  While  the  Senator  is 
correcting  his  own  amendment,  h'^  does 
not  correct  the  Mrs.  Murphy  situation  in 
the  Hart  b-U.  It  is  stiU  in  the  Mart  bill, 
as  I  read  that  languane. 

Mr.  .MONDALE  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the' 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Doro  Who  is  yieldin'4  time^ 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  MONDALE  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
iiois  should  be  advised  that  the  pending 
fair  housmfr  provision,  the  only  one 
which  's  before  us.  excludes  the  so-called 
Mrs.  Murphy  situation,  which  is  the  sit- 
uation in  which  an  occupant  of  a  house 
leases  some  part  of  that  house  or  duplex, 
or  any  housing  unit  with  four  family 
units  or  less,  to  someone  else.  That  is 
excluded.  That  provision  involves  about 
2  million  imits  out  of  65  million.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  aj)plied  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again'' 

-Mr    MONDALE.  I  am  dlad  to  yield. 


Mr  J.AVITS  The  provision  is  excluded 
from  the  act? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Which  would  include 
ever>-thing:  it  would  include  this  amend- 
ment, if  adopted.  Senator  Hart's  bill. 
and  the  whole  business,  would  it  not? 

Mr  MONDALE  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator. 

-Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  irom  Michigan  has  7 
minutes:  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  4. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

I  am  not  sure  how  precise  my  arith- 
metic IS.  but.  draw  ing  a  inmcil  line  hastilv 
through  tiie  calendar  that  each  of  is 
finds  on  his  desk,  I  suggest  that  we  would 
not  be  gagging  ourselves  if,  today,  two- 
thirds  of  us  decided  that  a  majority  vt 
us  would  be  permuted  now  to  act  on  some 
very  important  propositions  that  do  con- 
cern cveiw  citizen  of  this  country. 

We  have  been  talking  about  this  mat- 
ter for  about  24  working  days.  We  are 
into  the  fifth  v.eek.  Except  for  the  fellow 
who  may  be  dnviriE  a  bus  past  tiio  Ca:;i- 
tol  at  this  moment,  everybody  knows  iiow 
everybody  is  i;oin;;  to  vote  on  the  two 
propositions.  So  lot  us  vote. 

Let  us  vote.  We  made  it  very  clear  10 
days  ago  when  w'e  tabled  the  Ervin 
amendment  that  the  so-called  Hart  bill 
IS  the  desirable  and  desired  method  bv 
..iiich  to  respond  to  the  very  critical  ai.d 
tiagic  problem  of  force  and  violence  be- 
ing directed  at  American  citizens  merely 
b'..cau.se  they  want  to  exercise  a  constitu- 
tional ri^ht.  It  is  liigh  time  ti.at  we  make 
11  a  Federal  crime  for  individuals  to  at- 
tempt to  depnvj  .'vmerican  citizens  o: 
their  constitutional  rights  by  such 
means.  We  should  do  it  with  restrain: 
and  pieciiion.  Wo  have  made  that  clear. 

The  thini^  to  be  made  clear  this  morn- 
ing, in  addition,  is  that  no  longer  in  thi.- 
country  is  anybody  going  to  liave  to  lur. 
a  litmus  test  if  lie  wants  to  buy  a  lionie. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  this  country  or 
should  make  no  difference  how  one  .spell., 
his  name,  which  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks  he  comes  from,  where  he  goes  to 
church,  or  even  if  he  does  not  go  to 
church,  or  what  color  God  pave  liim. 

We  were  told  v.hen  we  were  kids  that 
if  we  would  work  liard  and  save  our 
money,  eventually  we  would  be  able  to 
improve  uur  ^talion  in  life  for  ourselve.- 
and  our  children  by  moving  into  a  bet- 
ter neighborhood.  Today,  tragically  a 
man  who  has  followed  that  admonition 
has  to  go  back  to  his  liome  r.nd  tell  hi.< 
cnildren:  "I  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
Ijeiud  I  am  sorry.  Some  place  the  train 
got  off  the  rails.  The  theory  is  wrong.  I 
cannot  buy  th.e  iiome  we  wanted.  Tliey 
made  their  minds  np  when  I  was  50  feet 
away,  and  I  cannot  buy  the  home." 

I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  his  children.  However,  if  they  turn  cut 
to  be  harn  burners,  do  not  blame  Stokely 
Carmichael  This  is  what  we  seek  to  re- 
solve by  this  vote,  and  I  hope  very 
much — as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  urges  us  to  do—  that  we  vote  with- 
out delay  in  favor  of  the  pending  pro- 
po.sal. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
lime  lemains? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  3 
minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

.Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
my  request  and  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
those  Senators  who  have  been  support- 
ing; his  position. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Issue  can 
be  stated  in  a  nutshell.  I  think  we  are 
about  to  make  urcat  legislative  history 
and,  in  my  judgment,  unless  a  cloture 
motion  is  sustained  we  will  rue  the  day 
that  we  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motion  because  of  subsequent  events.  In- 
creasing millions  will  then  know  that  the 
ConsuTss  of  the  United  States  does  not 
favor  ti ranting  civil  rights  to  millions 
of  fellow  Americans.  Such  action  will,  in 
my  jud;iment,  create  very  serious  prob- 
lems in  this  Republic  until  that  wrong 
IS  riuhted. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
l)osition  of  having  to  pay  the  tremendous 
cost  we  will  have  to  pay  because  of  a 
failure  to  pa.ss  a  civil  rights  bill  promptly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
brought  to  my  feet  by  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
testify  to  this  from  personal  knowledge. 

We  are  not  going  to  placate,  condone, 
or  appease  violence,  and  we  are  not  going 
;o  yield  to  threats.  At  the  same  time,  no 
Senator  would  wish  to  reproach  himself 
in  his  own  conscience  with  the  fact  that 
ae  did  not  do  everything  to  give  justice  to 
all. 

If  we  were  to  neglect  to  perform  our 
duty  under  .such  circumstances,  extreme 
:ictions  performed  by  people  who  might 
be  unbalanced  would  appear  to  be  justi- 
fied in  their  eyes  merely  because  Congress 
did  not  act  on  something  that  it  should 
iiave  acted  on. 

The  basic  law  on  protecting  civil  rights 
'.vorkers,  for  instance  with  respect  to  vot- 
ing rights,  has  been  verj'  much  accepted. 
It  has  almost  become  an  axiom,  and  no- 
body really  takes  great  exception. 

People  want  to  have  the  situation  in- 
volving discrimination  in  the  case  of 
housing  dealt  with.  That,  too,  is  almost 
axiomatic.  We  do  have  an  Executive 
order.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  the 
Executive  order  has  not  been  adequately 
enforced.  Therefore,  as  the  pending 
measure  does  not  plow  new  ground,  I 
think  it  will  be  a  shocking  disappoint- 
ment to  the  miUions  of  Americans  who 


are  watching  our  action  if  we  do  not  vote 
favorably  at  this  time.  Whatever  the 
papers  may  write  or  not  write  about  the 
situation,  if  we  are  unable  to  act  favor- 
ably at  this  time,  our  action  will  be  in- 
jurious to  the  country.  Cloture  will  en- 
able us  to  act,  and  that  is  the  only 
purpose  of  cloture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
purpose  in  rising  is  to  point  out  that 
cloture  would  do  nothing  but  free  our 
hands  to  act.  Amendments  must  be  acted 
on.  Even  the  Hart  bill  must  be  acted  on. 
The  housing  measure  must  be  tabled,  or 
it  can  be  amended.  Of  course,  all  amend- 
ments which  are  on  the  desk  qualify. 
That  limits  the  field  very  materially. 

I  can  testify  to  my  colleagues  j^er- 
sonally,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
said,  that  if  we  do  not  act  favorably  at 
this  time,  our  actions  will  have  the  most 
deleterious  effect  imaginable.  We  will  be 
showing  to  the  world  that  cur  hands  are 
tied  and  we  cannot  act.  Then  zealot  ex- 
tremists can  say:  "What  is  the  use? 
They  cannot  even  act,  let  alone  act  fully 
and  effectively." 

I  hope  very  much  that  cloture  v.'ill  be 
voted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that,  pending  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  cloture  motion,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  be  directed  to  clear  the  floor  of 
all  staff  personnel  except  those  attached 
to  the  staffs  of  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  .secretary 
for  the  majority,  the  secretary  for  the 
minority,  and  the  two  policy  committees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  directed 
to  clear  the  Chamber  of  all  unnecessaiy 
personnel  in  conformity  with  the  motion 
which  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing question  is  whether  there  shall  be  a 
limitation  placed  upon  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
It  is  not  question,  as  some  may  think. 
of  limiting  debate  upon  the  pending 
amendment.  Thus,  if  the  Senate  votes 
"aye"  by  the  required  two-thirds  vote, 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  assurance  of 
compromise  by  the  proponents  of  not 
only  the  pending  amendment,  but  of  the 


bill  itself.  Nor  has  there  been  any  sig- 
nificant indication  by  the  proponents  of 
a  willingness  to  compromise. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
bill  and  the  pending  amendment  are 
sound  measures  not  admitting  of  com- 
promise. They  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
their  views.  No  doubt  some  of  them  were 
the  very  ones  who,  in  1964,  stated  that 
the  House-iiassed  civil  rights  bill  was  a 
sound  measure  not  admitting  of  any 
compromise.  Nevertheless,  history  re- 
cords that  some  65  amendments  were 
attached  to  the  House-passed  bill  by  the 
Senate  before  a  majority  of  us  deemed 
the  measure  to,  indeed,  be  a  sound  and 
workable  bill.  Acceptability  of  these 
amendments  provided  itie  basis  for  a 
favorable  vole  on  cloture  in  which  I 
joined. 

Those  who  understand  the  legislative 
process  well  know  that  compromise  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  legislative  i)rocess, 
that  no  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
has  a  premium  on  what  is  right  and  what 
is  sound,  on  what  is  constitutional  and 
what  is  not  constitutional,  on  what  is 
timely  and  what  is  untimely.  It  is  this 
recognition  which  makes  for  progress, 
and  it  is  the  unyielding  refusal  to  accept 
such  leco.cnition  which  results  in  no 
proaress. 

Tliere  are  aspects  of  the  pending  bill 
and  pending  amendment  which  are 
sound,  constitutional,  and  timely.  And, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  of  us  and  many 
of  the  people  we  represent,  there  are 
aspects  whicn  are  unsound,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  untimely — or,  at  the  very 
least,  of  veiy  questionable  .soundness, 
constitutionality,  and  timeliness.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  definition  cf  a  "civil 
rights  worker."  A  vote  against  cloture 
will,  I  would  suggest,  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  willingness  to  compromise  on 
these  points  which  will  enable  substan- 
tial progress  to  be  made.  A  vote  for  clo- 
ture will  destroy  the  foundation  for  com- 
promise and  may  well  result  in  not  only 
an  unsound  piece  of  lesiislation  being 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  an  impa.sse  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  any 
conference  committee  which  eventually 
may  have  jurisdiction.  Accordinrily,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  cloture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  l.ow 
rtands  the  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  lias  3 
minutes  remaining.  Tire  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
affirm what  I  said  'jarlier  today,  that  I 
have  not  lost  my  interest  in  civil  rights. 
I  shall  continue  to  do  whatever  I  can 
for  the  development  of  a  bill  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senate,  a  bill  that  v.  e  will 
have  a  reasonable  chance  to  pilot 
through  conference. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  I  had  much  to 
do  with  piloting  civil  rights  legislation 
through  the  Senate  in  1957,  1959.  1961. 
and  1964.  when  we  had  the  major  civil 
rights  bill. 

I  will  not  relent  In  that  effort,  but  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  what  we  do  Is 
sound  and  equitable  and  enforceable. 
And  this  matter  has  not  had  sufficient 
discussion.  Therefore,  cloture  should  not 
be  voted,  because  ve  would  be  gagging 
ourselves.  And  T  am  not  about  to  make 
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that  kind  of  a  confession  to  the  country- 
or  to  my  people  back  home 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  -seconds 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
hope  that  the  pending  cloture  motion  will 
be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  are  pre.sent  and  voting. 

Every  .American  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  freely  choose  the  house 
which  he  desires  E\ery  American  .should 
have  the  ritfht  to  be  protected  in  his 
exerci.se  of  ^'uaranteed  riehts  That  is 
what  the  Hart  proposal  and  the  Mondale 
amendment  would  do. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  vote  is 
taken  there  will  be  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  uf  the  difficulties  that 
confront  this  countrv-.  and.  with  that  in 
mind,  that  the  Senate  act  accordingly 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  motion,  which  will  be  stated 
by  the  clerk 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Motion  f-or  C'LorvRE 
We.  tile  undersigned  Senators.  !n  iccord- 
.if'.ce  with  the  prov!ston.s  Tf  nile  22  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen.^te  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  A  (.lose  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing business,  HR.  2516,  .in  act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
*;iiiidatlon,  and  for  other  purposes 

(Signed  by  31  Senators.) 

C*LL    OF    THE    ROLL 

The  .ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  loile  XXII.  Che  Chair 
now  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  .=;enators  answered  to  their 
numes. 

;>fo.  6  Leg  1 

A:ken  Oruenln?  Morse 

Allott  Hansen  Morton 

.^rlde^so^  Harris  Moss 

Halcer  Mart  Mu.idt 

Bartlet:  Hatfield  Murphy 

Ba.  h  Hayden  Muskle 

Bennett  Hickealooper  .Nelson 

Bible  Hill  Pearson 

Bo<gs  Holland  Pell 

Brewster  Holllnns  Percy 

Brooke  Hrusica  Prouty 

Burdlck  Ii.ouye  Proxmlre 

Bvrd.  Va.  Jackson  Randolph 

Bvrd.  W,  Va.        Javus  Rlblcoff 

Carlson  Jordan.  N  C  Russell 

fase  Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Church  Kennedy   Mass  Smith 

Clark  Kennedy,  N  Y  Sparkman 

Cooper  Kuchel  SponK 

Cotton  Lausche  Stennls 

Curtis  Loni;.  Mo  Symlnirton 

Oiricsen  Loni?,  La  Talmadge 

Dodd  Mansfleld  Thurmond 

Uominlck  McCarthy  Tower 

Eastland  McClellan  T^■dlng3 

Ellender  McQee  Williams.  N  J. 

Ervln  McOovern  Williams.  Del. 

Fannin  Mclntyre  Yarboroush 

Fong  Metcalf  Young.  N   Dak. 

F;lbrlght  Miller  Young.  Ohio 

Oore  MondeJe 

Grlflln  Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
notmce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  CANNON  1,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MaonusonI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartke!.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  P.astoreI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Murida  I  Mr.  Sm.athersI. 
are  necessarily  absent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  is  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj-  in  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  in  order 
if  It  is  in  reference  to  the  vote 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  on  this  vote. 
do  I  correctly  undt-rstand  that  the  votes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
votmg  are  required  in  order  that  the 
cloture  motion  prevail ^ 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  H.ART.  Two-thirds  pre.sent  and 
voting  must  vote  in  the  affirmative? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRFSIDENT  The  Senator 
fivtm  Michigan  will  .state  it 

.Mr  HART  Would  rhe  Chair  state  the 
effect  on  the  bill  and  the  |.)ending  amend- 
ments if  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  vote 
afflrmatively  on  'he  cloture  motion" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  cloture 
motion  IS  directed  to  the  bill,  and  that 
Includes 

Mr.  RUSSELL  .Mr  President,  rule 
XXII  is  so  clear  and  .so  succinct,  mav  I 
suggest  that  rule  XXII  be  read' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
will  be  pleased  to  do  .so 

The  Chair  would  make  note  uf  the  fact 
that  the  cloture  motion  Is  directed  to  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  that  are  in  order 
and  relevant  thereto 

The  clerk  will  read  all  of  rule  XXII. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Precedence  or  Motions 

1  When  .1  question  Is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

To  adjourn 

To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  ♦hat  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  It  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

To  take  A  recess 

To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

To  lay  on  the  table 

To  postpone  indefinitely 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter now  being  read  Is  not  germane 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understood  that  the  Senator  desired  that 
rule  XXII  be  read 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  overlooked  .^aylng 
only  the  i)ortion  that  is  germane  to  the 
motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
read  that  [.wrtion  of  rule  XXn  that  \>ex- 
talns  to  the  motion 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  \'I  or  .any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  any  time  a  motion  ."^iKned  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  .Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate,  .md  one  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 
but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call 
the  roll,  and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that 


a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate 
by   a    yea-and-nay    vote    the   question: 

"Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate    shall    be    brought    to    a    close?" 

And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  then  said  me.isure.  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  u' 
.ill    other    business    until    disposed    of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  .>-hall  be  entitled 
to  speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on 
the  measure  motion,  ur  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  mo- 
tions affecting  the  .same,  and  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the 
time  of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by 
•inanlmous  consent,  no  amendment  .^hall  be 
m  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debRt> 
to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  pre- 
sented and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No 
dilatory  motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  ir 
amendment  not  (.germane  .<;hall  be  In  order. 
Points  of  order.  Including  questions  of  rele- 
vancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debat.e 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any 
motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to  change 
any   of   the  Standing   Rules   of   the  Senate. 

Mr.   HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  In  further 
pursuance  of  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  now 
puts  the  question,  which  is  as  follows: 
Is  it  the  .sen.se  of  the  Senate  that  debate 
on  HR.  2516.  interference  with  civil 
riahts,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  required  by  the 
rule:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Sbiathers],  who, 
if  present,  would  vote  "nay";  and  also 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  who.  If 
present,  along  with  me  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  B\'RD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  In  the  negative).  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore],  whose 
position  upon  this  subject  Is  well  known 
but  who  is  imavoidably  absent.  I  also 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  dlstingtilshed 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Hartke  were  pres- 
ent, each  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MagnusonI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney). are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr,  H.^rtke],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore].  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  woiild  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  would  vote  "nay." 


I 
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The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  55, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


1  No,  7  Leg.  1 

YEAS- 

-55 

Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Allott 

Hattleld 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bot;g8 

Javits 

Pell 

Brewster 

Kennedy, 

Mass 

.  Percy 

Brooke 

Kennedy, 

N.Y. 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Lausche 

Randolph 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Cooper 

McGee 

Smith 

Dodd 

McOovern 

Symington 

Dominlck 

Mclntyre 

T\dlng8 

tong 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

C»ore 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Oriffln 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Oiuenlng 

Morse 

H.irils 

Morton 

NAYS- 

-37 

Baker 

lulbrUht 

Mundt 

Baitlett 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Russell 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Sparkman 

Bvrd,  Va, 

Hill 

Spong 

Carlson 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Ulrksen 

Jordan,  N 

C 

Tower 

Eastland 

Jordan.  Idaho 

WUUams,  Del. 

Eliender 

Long.  La. 

Y'oung,  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

McClellan 

I  annln 

Miller 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
Mansfleld,  for 


NOT  VOTING— 6 


Cannon 
Hartke 


Magnuson 
Monroney 


Pastore 
Smathers 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
there  are  55  yeas  and  37  nays.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  not 
having  voted  m  the  affiiTnative,  the  mo- 
tion is  lost. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  motion  for  cloture  failed,  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Senate  indicated  that  it 
was  in  favor  of  the  Mondale  proposal  to 
give  to  the  people  of  America  a  free 
choice  in  housing.  Therefore,  I  am  about 
to  propound  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  the 
basis  of  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  this  body,  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
Mondale  amendment,  at  3:30  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  objects. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
.sume  that  now,  imder  the  previous  order, 
we  shall  have  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  February 
20,  1968,  the  Vice  President  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1124)  to  amend  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  authorize  a  fire  research 
and  safety  program,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  on  Progress  of  Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficers'  Training   Corps   Flight   Instruc- 
tion Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  un 
the  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  flight  Instruction  program 
for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1967  {v.-lth 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Index  to  Lecisl.\tion  Enacted  bt  the  Legis- 

LATtJRE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  RYCKYU 

Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (International  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  index  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  from  Its 
establishment  In  1952  through  the  1966  term 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Disposal  in  Foreign  Countries 
OF  Property  Excess  to  Department  of 
Health,  B^ducation,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  disposal 
in  foreign  countries  of  property  excess  to  this 
Department,  for  the  calendar  year  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  selected  construc- 
tion projects,  Atomic  Energy  ComnUpslon, 
dated  February  19,  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Hot 
Springs  National  Park.  Ark. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmltiting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  In  the 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Idaho  House  Joint  Memorial  2 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  Idaho,  in  the  Second  Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Session 
thereof,  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  there  are  now  petitions  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
railroads  serving  Idaho  to  discontinue  the 
Northern  Pacific  "Malnstreeter"  passenger 
train  ofieratlng  between  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
and  Seattle,  Washington,  through  northern 
Idaho,  the  Union  Pacific  "Portland  Rose" 
passenger  train  between  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri and  Portland,  Oregon,  through  southern 
Idaho  and  the  Union  Pacific  "Butte  Special" 
passenger  train  between  Salt  Lal^e  City,  Utah 
and  Butte,  Montana,  through  eastern  Idaho; 
and 


Whereas,  the  passenger  trains  referred  to 
are  either  the  only  passenger  trains  through 
the  communities  or  the  only  passenger  trains 
that  serve  certain  communities  on  the  routes; 
;ind 

Whereas,  the  railway  post  office  cars  and 
mail  storage  cars  have  been  removed  from 
the  passenger  trains  with  a  very  evident  de- 
terioration in  the  mall  service;  and 

Whereas,  this  discontinuance  of  mall  con- 
tracts has  resulted  In  an  evident  loss  of  rev- 
enue which  has  made  necessary  a  serious 
cutback  in  passenger  service  on  the  above 
mentioned  trains;  and 

Whereas,  the  Railway  Express  Agency  has 
found  It  necessary  to  seek  means  of  trans- 
portation other  than  passenger  trains,  re- 
sulting In  a  serious  disruption  of  service; 
and 

Whereas,  mail  service  and  public  trans- 
portation service  in  general  Is  becoming  no- 
ticeably deteriorated:    and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Idaho 
and  the  Pacitic  Northwest  are  entitled  to 
reliable,  efficient,  convenient  and  economical 
p.'xsbcnger,  mail  and  express  service; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Second  Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Legislature 
ol  the  stale  of  Idaho,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  we  most  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  oi  the  United  States  to  proceed  at 
the  earliest  pos,slble  date  to  conduct  proper 
investigation  of  the  need  for  rail  passenger 
service,  the  need  for  coordination  with  other 
modes  of  transportation,  and  particularly, 
the  return  of  an  efficient  mail  and  express 
service 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  state  of  Idaho  be,  and  he 
hereby  is.  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress,  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  state  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  of  the 
United  States. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS— RE- 
MOVAL OF  GOLD  RESERVE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS (S.  REPT.  NO.  1007) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments, 
S.  2857,  entitled  "Removal  of  Gold  Re- 
serve Requirements,"  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  to- 
gether with  minority  and  individual 
views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  2992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tammy  Ylng 
Lvon;    to  the  Committee  on  t';ie  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RIBICOFF; 
S.  2993.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Franco 
Fazio;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Monroney ) : 
S.  2994.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  In  In- 
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dlan  ClaJmfl  Commlsalon  docket  No    21.  and  Bv    Mr     EASTLAND    i  for   himself   and  dians  In   Indian  Claims   Commission   docket 
for    other    purposes;     to    the    Committee    on  Mr    McCi.tLLAN  i  No   21    and  for  other  purposes  ■• 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs  s    fOlO    A    b.U    to   amend    title    18     United  We  recommend  that  the  bin  be  referred  to 
,bee   the   remarks   of   Mr    Harris  when   he  States    Code,    to    provide    criminal    penalties  the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un-  for   the  manufacture,   advertisement   fur  in-  .,nd  we  recommend  that  It  be  en  icted 
der  a  separate   heading  i  troductlon.    or    Intnxluctlon    Into    Interstate  Qn  Sentember  10    1S62    the  lnrii,n  r-iuir,, 
Bv  Mr    YOUNG  of  North  Dakuta  commerce  of  motor  vehicle  master  keys,  and  .,  .mmtlskfn  l«„ed       nn  ,i   foriJ^f.;,?           i 
S     2995     A    bill    to   promote    the   advance-  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  n  r«3  g^™  on  ^h^  H^^^^^^ 
ment  of  science  and  education  of  sclentlsU  Judiciary  "^  •3.913.000  on     he  claim  in  d.>cket  No.  21 
throu-h  a  national  pro^fram  of  Institutional  Bv  Mr   BARTLETT-  ^1^^^  S^'''^'^  ^''^'""   "^  Oklahoma    (hereln- 
grantii  to  the  colleges  .ind  universities  of  the  3    3011    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsang  Kam  t!,   J ,1%^"'"'!  ^''  "f.  ^^l  «''lfhoma  Creeks,, 
United   States;    to   the   Committee  on   Labor  Muk.  Chau  Ynt  Sang,  Yam  Lai  Tsang.  Cheung  {I't   ,     "'  V'l           t           N»"on   east  of   the 
and   Public   Welfare  Hok  Ming.  Ll  Shul  Yung,  .uid  AU  Yeung  Hon  ^"f';"^^''  "  ^^   'hereinafter  referred  to  as 
BvMr    HATFIELD  Ming;    to    the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary.  '      ^rf    t    h.         ' ' '.  ^'^  "'"^   ^-    '"'"^••'"- 
S    2996    A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  '  ^'""     ^"e  Indian  C  lalms  Commission  stated 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    to    classify    as    a  ^-^-^^-^—  ''h'*^    '^e   Judgment    was   "on    behalf  or   .md 
wilderness    area    the    National    Forest    lands  „    „„„.,           ,^  '"''  ^^e  benetlt  of  the  members  and  descend- 
adjacent  to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wlklenie.ss    Area  ^    ~^^* — 1^ TRADUCTION  OF  BIIX,  TO  ants    of    the    Creek    Nation    as    it    was    con- 
known  iis  the  MInam  Huer  Caiivo,,  ,.nd  ad-  PROVIDE    FOR    THE    DISPOSITION  stituted  un  August  9.  1814  • 
joining  area,   in  Oregon,  and  lor  .nher  pur-  OF      FUNDS      .APPROPRIATED      TO  llie  award  represents  [xiyment  tor  8,986.651 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Intcru  r  and  In-  P.\Y   A   JUDGMENT    IN   F'AVOR    OP  ■'''''^^  "'  ''"^'^  '"  Alabama  and  Georgia  ceded 
sular  Affairs  XHE  CREEK  NATION   OF   INDIANS  ''''''^"  '^^  Treaty  of  August  9.  1814  (7  Stat 
ByMr   BURDICK.  12ui     Fluids  la  the  ..mount  of  $3.91.3.000  to 
S  2997    A   bill    to  autho.-:,c   the  wnUer  of  Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr    Pre.sldent.   I   intro-  i-over    the   award    were   appropriated    by    the 
certain    fees   in    bankruptcy   proceedings;    to  duce  for  myself  and  my  senior  colleague  Second     Supplemental     Appropriation     Act. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  Mr.    MoNRONEV  I    a    bill    to    provide    for  '^^^'    •'"'*    deposited    in    the    United    Stites 
3  2998    A  bill  to  promote  the  advancement  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  f'^^^"''>'   ^^  the  credit   of   the  Creek  N.Ulon 
of  science   and   the   education   of   scientists  pgy   o    ludgmeMt   in   favor  of   the   Creek  "^    Indians   as   constituted    August    :^.    1814 
throu^-h    I  .•lafon.il  pro^rnm  of  in=tltuttanal  tZn^,,       f  V  h,    r!      *        r    J,   "^^   S"  The    funds,    less    attorney    fees    which    ha-.e 
grants  to  th^  college.'?  and  universities  of  the  ^^t^'^"     o^    innians     in     inaian     Claims  been  paid,  have  drawn  Interest  at  4  percent 
United  StareiT    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  Commission  docket  No.  21,  and  for  other  p^r  annum    As  of  May  26.   1967.  a  total  of 
and  Public  Welfare  purposes.  ia.oOOOOO  was  withdrawn  from  the  principal 
Bv  Mr   EASTLAND  In    support    of    this    legislation    I    ask  ""d   interest   accounts   for   short-term    bank 
S  2999    A  hill  to  authort7e 'he  Comptroller  unanimous    consent    to    have    printed    in  ^'^"^   deposits  so   that    a   higher  rate   of  In- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  admlnlstra-  the  RECORD  a  letter  from  W    E    "Dode"  'Pff'''   could    be  earned     During   the   Invest- 
tlvelv    settle    tort    claims    arising    in    foreign  Mdntosh     principal    chief   of    the   Creek  ''"^^'^    P""^    "'e    funds    retain    their    trust 
countries,     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju-  Vat/nn   of   Ok'aho^^^  status.  The  balance  remaimng  in  the  United 
<llolarv  .Nat.on   Ot   Oklahoma     In   lu  ther   expla-  s^^^^^  Treasury  in  the  principal  .ccount  as 
3  ,iooo.  A   bill   to  direct   the  Secretary  of  :>allon    ot    the    bill    I   ask    that    a    letter  of  June  5.  1967.  was  $715.054  51.  Tlie  money 
the  Interior  to  Issue  a  supplemental  patent  fi'om  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  withdrawn   from    the   Treasury   l,i  deposited 
to  certain  land  in   'he  Stat"  of  Mis.M?sippi  the  Pie.-^'.dent.  dated  September  11.  1967,  vith; 

to  Mrs.  Christine  H   Windham;  to  the  Com-  and  a  report  on  the  .social  and  i-conomic  Name  of  institution                    Amount 

mlttee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs  conditions  of  the  Creok  Indians  of  Okla-  Farmers    A:    Merchants    Bank    .>>: 

cs  ^nm'    A  K.n  ,      '^^'l^^   '^'''  '■^'^"*'-'^' '  homa  be  printed  In  the  Record.  Trust  Co.  ot  TuUa.  Tulsa.  Okla_  SI,  800.000 

'nr  hlni    *  ^''"fP"-";;'^^  ^«^'"-'tv  measures  ^j       j^cTl^G   PRESIDENT   uro   tem-  ""^'^  ^''"^v  State  Bank,  Tahle- 

for  banks   and   other  financial   institutions;  i  "t    ni.  1 1  n»..   rur^^^iutiN  i    pro   ttm-  •                                                qnn  nnn 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  f^ore.   The   bill   will    be   received   and   ap-  riae  Delaware  CounVv^Ba'nk'jVv' 

.See  the  mmarks  of  Mr   SP^RKMAN  when  Piopriately  referred;  and.  without  objec-  okla                                                    inn  non 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tion.    the    letters    and    report    will    be  Fi-t  stVte'BVnk'ldabVr  okir'        snn  onn 

t.nder  a  separate  heading,  printed  in  the  Record  rhe^t'^N^tioL'S.  ^ahfe'-         ''°-'°° 

Vr    PRO    vfi^E        b       '"'                    '  ■^^^'   ^'"      -^     -^^'*'    ^"   provide   for    the           quah.  Okla 500.000 

S  3002'.  'a  bill  to  amend  th'^Federal  Credit  d'sP"-'^'"on  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  The  First  National  Bank  of  McAl- 

umon  Act:    to  fie  Committee  nn   B.xnking  *^  JUdement  in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation         ^^^"-  McAiester,  okia loo.ooo 

and  Currency  of   Indians   in   Indian   Claims   Commis-                                                            

BvMr  BREWSTER  sion  docket  No    21.  and  for  other  pur-                          3,ooo.ooo 

S  3003    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luther  D.  poses    introduced    by    Mr.    H.akris,    'for  Ti.e  history  leadli;g  to  the  cession  of  the 

S"i!l:  himself   and    Mr     Monroney  '     was    re-  Creek  land  under  the  Treaty  of  August  9, 

3  3004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Del  fin  s  ceived    read   twice   bv   Us   title  and   re-  '^'■*'  ''"'^"^^  '^  '^^  '^'"^'s  for  this  juciL^ment 

Santos,   and   his   wife.   Mena   A.   Santos;    and  fn-rpH  tr>    tVi^  rnmmittr.^.  ok,  T,-,to!.i^^  „.,^  was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ii.terlor 

S,3005    A  bil!  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Arturo  ^f' ^^7  to    the  Committee  on  Interior  and  ^,,^   i„,m_,,  ^flairs  of   the  House  cf  n.-pre- 

C     Uv     his   Wife.   Rosarlo   Berlnguel   Uv.   and  ■"^S'-"^''   ^^naKs  ;e!i'.:tives  on  April   3.   1967.  in   thus  Depart- 

their   son.    Arturo   C.    Uy.    Jr..    to   the   Com-  Tl^e    letters    and    report    presented    by  ment  s  report   on   HR    2423.  H.R    4460.  H.R. 

mlttee  on  the  Judician-  Mr.  Harris  arc  as  follows:  4464.  and  H  R.  5499.  bills  "For  the  relief  of 

a  on^I  Mr    J.ACKSON   (by  request)  Cheek  Nation  or  Indian  Territory.  ^^^  """^  descendants  of  the  Creek  Nation 

S  3006,  A    bill    granting    the    consent    of  Tulsa  Okla  ''^  '^^^  " 

Congress   to  the  Western   Interstate  Nuclear  dear  Senator  Harris:  The  proposed  Creek  I"  '8^2  the  United  States  desired  that  the 

compact  aiid  rela  ed  purposes;   to  the  Com-  pavment  to  all  the  living  Creeks  to  share  and  '^'^^^^  '^'^^^'^  remove  to  the  coimtry  west  of 

R"«'''*"T^nT'M^''''"  ^'^^""^    a>"'«'    '"    'he    monies    in    re    The    Bill  ^'"'^   Mississippi   River   and   Jom   members  of 

^     jiiV-T     A    17,,                  .  requested,   introduced,   by   the   Secretary   of  '^"^  ^"''^  '•'■"'"-'  ^^'^  previously  .-eitied  there. 

Veivc'ln  J  f^r     «     '"  -""PP^f":"'   ^^^  Motor  the  Interior  is  OK   with  me   If   no  changes  ^y  the  Treaty  of  March  24.  1932.  the  Creeks 

met     f  rr      ■    ""P^^^if-l'tV  •'^^^  ^'f  'he  Dls-  by  them  from  the  copy  vou  sent  me  a  short  ^^"^^"^  ■'"  ^^cir  remaining  lands  lyii^  east  oi 

met  OI  Columbia  in  order  to  provide  for  the  ^tiile   back                         '  'he    Mississippi    to    the    United   States.    The 

'tarnT«p?'!°'^  "/   ''frT  ^^"'^•^'"'ns   «"•-  The  total' amount  Is.  about  $3,600,000,00  -  '""^^  ^'^  'hat  treaty  did  not  compel  the  in- 

taln   losses   aa   a   result   of   the   operation   of  ^111  certvlnlv  actjreclate  vour  valued  heln  dividual    members    t  )    migrate    west    of    the 

motor    vehicles    by    financially    irresponsible  tnrnUngIt    through    the    Senate  Mississippi   River   but   stated   -hev  shall   be 

persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com-  ^^^Vs  Ls    to  vou  ^^^^  '<>  So  or  stav.  as  they  please   •  The  1832 

mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Slncwev  Tr^'^'v  ^^l-^o   provided    for   {he   patenting   of 

(;.ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he  '''             ...  „  ,,,,,-,^„„„  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  m  fee  simole  to 

introduced  the  nbove  bill,  which  appear  un-  '^   *'        Crl?-t  chief  'hose  Creeks  wishi-.g  to  remain.  Mo.:t  of  the 

der  a  separate  heading)                                                                                       LreckCniet.  creeks  chose  to  move  t.i   their  new  land  In 

Bv  Mr   WILLI.AMS  of  New  Jersey  „  e    r^                                      ,  Indian  Territory,  the  greater  part  emigrating 

niovp^      n'   ""■•    •  '.""-"^   "^^   f^^"«'   Em-  U.S   DEPARTMENr  of  the  Intekior,  between    1836   and    1838    No   accurate   figure 

ployees'   Compensation   Act   so   as   to   permit  Ofti.e   of  the   i5CCRET.\RY.  ,„,,,,  .,,   „k„      ,  r-       ,        i                      ^  ,.•     ^ 

mjtired   employees  entitled   to  receive  i^edl-  Washington.  DC.  on  the  number  of  Creeks  v^ho  emigrated  Uest 

cal    .services    under   such    act    to    utilize    the  Hon  Hvbert  HrMPHREV.  '^"'^   'he   number   remaining   in   the    East   Is 

services  of  chiropractors:   to  the  Committee  President  o;  thf  Senate.  available   although    Indian   agents    e.nimate 

on  Labor  and  P'lbllc  Welfare,  WcMitngton.  DC  that  some  22.000  had  moved  West  by  1852. 

By    Mr     KENNEDY   of   Massachusetts:  Dear  Mr.   President:     Enclosed   is   a  draft  The    Creeks    who    moved    West    to    Indian 

S    J009    A  bill  authorizing  the  issuance  of  of  a  prop^'sed  bill.     To  provide  for  the  dls-  Territory,     now     the     State     of     Oklaiioma. 

2.000  special   Immigrant  visas;    to  the  Com-  position  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg-  formed  a  tribal  organization  and  conducted 

mutee  on  the  Judiciary.  ment  in  favor  of   the  Cteek   Nation  of   In-  business  as  a  nation  until  Oklahoma  became 
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a  State  in  1907.  A  limited  tribal  organization 
with  a  Principal  Chief  as  Its  executive  head 
has  continued  and  is  functioning  today.  A 
roll  listing  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
were  members  of  the  Creek  Nation  as  of 
March  4.  1907.  was  complied,  closed,  and 
made  tmal  as  of  that  date  pursuant  to  an 
.\ct  of  Congress.  The  roll  contains  18.761 
names.  There  Is  no  current  list  of  Individuals 
who  are  descendants  of  the  persons  on  the 
roll.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afifairs 
estimates  that  descendants  by  blood  of  the 
Oklahoma  Creeks  will  be  between  35,000  to 
40000. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Creek 
Freedmen  ( former  slaves  and  their  descend- 
.ints)  were  granted  rights  of  citizenship  in 
the  Creek  Nation  in  August  1866.  Of  the  18.- 
761  names  on  the  1907  roll.  6.809  are  Creek 
FYeedmen.  Since  the  rights  of  Creek  Freed- 
men m  the  Creek  Nation  were  acquired  sub- 
sequent to  1814.  their  ancestors  were  not  a 
part  of  the  Creek  Nation  as  it  was  consti- 
tuted at  the  time  the  Nation  ceded  land 
under  the  Treaty  of  August  9.  1814.  and  were 
not  wronged  by  the  l.ind  taking.  Therefore. 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  bill  for 
the  Creek  Freedmen  or  their  descendants  to 
:share  m  the  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
tund. 

The  Creeks  who  remained  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  descendants  make  their 
homes  in  southern  Alabama,  principally  in 
Baldwin,  Escambia,  and  Monroe  Counties. 
Some  live  in  Escambia  County.  Florida,  and 
others  reside  near  Meridian.  Mississippi.  The 
Eastern  Creeks  maintained  no  tribal  organiza- 
tion and  are  not  known  to  be  a  cohesive 
group,  except  for  their  interest  in  Creek 
claims.  It  Is  not  known  how  many  descend- 
ints  there  are  today  of  the  Eastern  Creeks. 
Representatives  of  the  group  estimate  that 
today  there  are  upwards  of  10.000  persons 
who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  Creeks  who 
remained  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We 
iiave  had  information  that  some  individuals 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  prepare 
lists  of  descendants  of  the  Creeks  who  re- 
mained east  of  the  Mississippi.  However,  no 
inroUment  criteria  have  been  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  no  official 
sanction  has  been  given  by  this  Department 
to  the  preparation  of  the  rolls. 

The  proposed  bill  enclosed  provides  for  the 
preparation  of  a  current  roll  of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  members  of  the  Creek  Nation 
is  it  existed  in  1814.  and  further  provides  that 
the  funds  shall  be  divided  per  capita  among 
those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  this 
roll.  Little  difficulty  is  anticipated  for  those 
persons  who  can  trace  their  Creek  ancestry 
to  the  1907  final  roll  of  Oklahoma  Creeks  by 
blood.  For  those  Creeks  whose  ancestors  re- 
mained east  of  the  Mississippt  River,  it  has 
proven  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  one  source 
document  containing  all  of  their  names.  No 
complete  census  of  the  Creek  Indians  was 
taken  until  the  1832  Treaty.  This  census  was 
taken  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Creeks  West  and  may  be  difficult 
to  use  in  many  cases  because  of  the  use  of 
Indian  names,  the  similarity  of  many  of  the 
Indian  names,  and  the  sheer  lapse  of  time. 

Copies  of  the  Department's  draft  legisla- 
tion have  been  made  available  to  the  two 
groups  of  Creeks  for  their  review  and  com- 
ments. 

On  September  11.  1966,  the  Eastern  Creeks 
met  in  a  mass  meeting,  at  which  time  they 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  proposal  be  amended  to  include 
as  basic  documents  to  trace  Creek  ancestry 
■  State  or  county  records  in  the  Archives  of 
the  several  states  or  counties  therein  or  In  the 
courthouses  thereof  or  such  other  records  ad- 
missible as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the 
several  states",  as  well  as  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  several  States  were  not  dealing  with 
the  Individual  Creek  Indians  at  any  time  be- 


fore or  after  1814,  at  least  until  the  deeds 
conveying  the  allotments  which  were  re- 
ceived under  the  1832  Treaty  were  recorded 
in  the  counties,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the 
State  records  could  not  be  used  conclusively 
to  prove  membership  in  the  Creek  Nation 
as  of  1814.  The  Eastern  Creeks'  proposal 
would  force  the  Secretary  to  consider  as 
prima  facie  almost  any  record  submitted.  It 
would  also  require  the  services  of  an  expert 
on  the  Law  of  Evidence  to  determine  if  cer- 
tain records  were  admissible  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  the  several  States. 

We  believe  only  those  records  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  known  to  be 
official  and  authentic  should  be  named  as 
basic  documents  In  the  Judgment  disposi- 
tion Act.  The  phrase  "or  other  records  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary"  in  the  proposed 
bill  would  enable  the  Eastern  Creeks  to  sub- 
mit any  record  which  they  believe  might 
prove  eligibility,  but  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  authority  to  determine  its  accepta- 
bility. It  Is  doubtful  the  Secretary  would  liave 
this  discretion  If  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the   Eastern   Creeks    were   enacted   into   lawv 

The  Principal  Chief  of  the  Oklahoma 
Creeks  took  exception  to  the  deduction  of 
litigation  expenses,  referred  to  under  section 
2  of  the  proposed  bill.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Eastern  Creeks  alone  should  pay  the 
expenses  of  litigation  since  they  were  In- 
curred In  their  behalf. 

The  Oklahoma  Creeks  filed  the  original 
claim  m  docket  No.  21  in  1948.  In  January 
1951  the  Eastern  Creeks  petitioned  to  inter- 
vene. They  contended  that  the  original  in- 
Jury  was  to  the  Creek  Nation  as  it  was  con- 
stituted in  1814  and  that  the  unorganized 
descendants  of  that  Nation  who  remained 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  an  interest 
In  the  claim  equal  to  those  who  moved  West 
and  continued  as  a  cohesive  group. 

The  motion  was  denied  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  However,  in  May  1952, 
the  Court  of  Claims  reversed  the  Commis- 
sion's decision,  holding  that  Intervention 
was  proper  because  any  recovery  should  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  all  descendants  of  members 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  1814.  While  the  inter- 
vention Issue  was  before  the  Court,  the  Com- 
mission entered  an  interlocutory  order  in 
favor  of  the  Oklahoma  Creeks,  awarding  the 
sum  of  $1,679,940,  less  offsets,  for  8.849,940 
acres  of  ceded  land.  Following  the  Court's 
decision  on  the  intervention  issue,  the  Com- 
mission opened  the  case  to  consider  supple- 
mental findings  of  fact  as  to  the  value  of  the 
ceded  land.  The  final  award  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1962,  stated  that  the  Indians  were 
entitled  to  recover  the  sum  of  $4,003,000.  less 
the  sum  of  $90,000  representing  the  stipu- 
lated amount  of  offsets,  leaving  a  net  balance 
to  be  recovered  of  $3,913,000.  This  award  be- 
came final  when  the  United  State  Supreme 
Court  on  October  16,  1964,  denied  a  request 
for  a  review  of  the  case. 

An  application  for  litigation  expenses 
claimed  by  the  attorney  for  the  Eastern 
Creeks  Is  presently  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  the  Commission  will  allow.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  the  expenses  claimed  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  Creeks  Is  for  the 
services  of  three  expert  witnesses  whose  ef- 
forts contributed  greatly  to  increasing  the 
value  given  to  the  land,  which  resulted  In 
the  larger  final  award  of  $3,913,000. 

We  have  evidence  that  the  Eastern  Creeks 
paid  several  thousand  dollars  of  attorney 
expenses.  Expenses  of  the  attorney  for  the 
Oklahoma  Creeks  were  paid  by  the  Creek 
Tribe  as  the  case  progressed,  and  no  further 
amount  Is  being  claimed. 

We  believe  the  expenses  of  both  groups 
were  properly  incurred.  We  know  of  no  reason 
for  not  deducting  the  proper  litigation  ex- 
penses of  both  groups  before  making  the  per 
capita  distribution. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 


tion  of   this  proposed   legislation   from   the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson. 
j4.<!sisfa7i£  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Report  on  Social  and  Economic  Conditions 
OF  THE  Creek  I.ndians  of  Oklahoma 

GENERAL   TRIBAL    AND   RESERVATION    BACKCROl'ND 

The  majority  of  the  Creek  Indians  in  Okla- 
homa today  are  living  Interspersed  with  the 
general  population,  mainly  in  seven  counties 
and  parts  of  counties  in  eastern  Oklahoma 
which  comprised  the  Creek  Nation  irom  ]b66 
to  Oklahoma  statehood  in  1907.  There  is  no 
Creek  Indian  Reservation.  The  reservation 
boundaries  were  extinguished  at  the  time  of 
statehood.  The  original  land  area  of  the 
Creek  Nation  set  aside  by  a  Treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1833  (7  Stat.  417),  totaled  over  three 
million  acres  in  the  central  part  of  Indian 
Territory.  A  considerable  portion  was  allotted 
under  the  Act  of  June  28.  1898.  Liter  con- 
firmed by  agreements  ratified  Ijy  .in  .\ct  of 
March  1.  1901  i31  Stat,  861),  as  amended 
June  30.  1902  (32  Stat  500).  Land  allotments 
totaling  2.997.114  acres  were  made  to  18.761 
Creek  Indians  and  65.622  .icrcs   were  .-^old 

Tlie  largest  Creek  settlements  today,  in 
which  fullblood  Indians  comprise  the  major- 
ity, are  in  Mcintosh  County  m  the  vicinities 
of  Eufaula.  Checotah.  and  immediately  west 
of  these  communities  in  Hufthes  County  m 
the  vicinities  of  Wetleetka  and  Okemah,  and 
in  all  of  Okmulgee  County.  These  are  rural 
communities.  The  people  in  many  of  them, 
especially  In  the  hill  country  are  poor,  Thev 
make  their  living  by  daily  l.ibor  and  from 
farming  and  livestock  raising.  Many  Creek 
Indians,  mostly  of  mixedblood.  are  living  in 
the  larger  cit.es  and  towns  cf  tr.is  region; 
Tulsa.  Sapulpa.  Henryetta.  Huldenvllle. 
Broken  Arrow,  and  Coweta.  Some  of  the  city 
residents  are  engaged  in  the  professions, 
others  In  the  oil  Industry,  and  still  others 
in  various  businesses. 

By  successive  acts  of  Concress.  the  gov- 
ernmental functions  of  the  Creek  Tribe  as  a 
Nation,  along  with  that  of  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  were  gradually 
abolished  to  pave  the  way  for  statehood. 
Beginning  in  1893,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Dawes  Commission. 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  Indians  to 
extinguish  tribal  title  to  their  lands  and  to 
provide  for  allotments  in  severalty.  Re- 
stricted deeds  were  Issued  to  Individual  tribal 
members.  Surplus  l.mds  were  bought  by  the 
United  States  for  opening  to  white  settle- 
ment. Tribal  rolls  were  closed  as  of  March  4. 
1907,  and  no  Creek  Indian  born  since  that 
date  has  been  enrolled  or  has  received  an 
allotment  of  land.  The  Act  of  April  26.  1906 
(34  Stat.  137).  provided  for  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  However,  the  act  also  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  tribal  covernment 
in  a  limited  form  until  tribal  affairs  are 
settled. 

Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1908  (Act 
of  May  27.  1908,  (35  Stat.  L.,  312)),  which 
removed  trust  restrictions  from  the  lands  of 
all  enrolled  persons  of  less  than  one-half 
degree  Indian  blood.  By  the  Act  of  August 
4.  1947  (61  Stat.  732).  trust  restrictions  on 
allotments  terminated  upon  the  death  of 
the  original  allottee.  Heirs  of  restricted  de- 
ceased Indians  are  determined  In  the  coun- 
ty courts  and  heirs  may  dlspvose  of  their 
property  by  county  court  approvals.  There  is 
no  complication  due  to  an  extended  heir- 
ship problem.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
original  Creek  allottees  still  have  their  lands 
In  trust  status.  TTie  youngest  allotted  Indian 
today  would  be  about  60  years  old. 

The  Okmulgee  Agency  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  administers  programs  to  the 
Creek  Indians  residing  in  Creek.  Okfuskee, 
Okmulgee,  Tulsa.  Muskogee,  and  Mcintosh 
Counties;  those  In  Wagoner  County  are  un- 
der  the   Tahlequah    Agency,    and    those    In 
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Hughes  County  under  the  Wewjlta  Agency. 
A.:  these  agencies  are  under  the  admlnls- 
'r  itUe  direction  of  the  Muskogee  Area  OfBce 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  head- 
quarters in  Muskogee.  Oklahoma 

L.AND   CLA.SSIFICATION    *Na    ADMINISTRATION 

As  of  July  1966.  197.812  acres  cf  lands 
were  In  trust  status.  Including  5.700  acres 
tribally  owned  Approximately  171.000  acres 
were  used  by  non-Indlan.s.  rr.ustly  .is  pasture 
and  range  lands.  lt).i^22  acres  were  Indian- 
used.  There  is  no  irrigated  land  area,  some 
15  192  acres  are  classed  as  dry-iarm  land; 
another  1  690  acres  are  used  for  liomeslte, 
mineral  and  industrial  development  There 
were  3  20  acres  if  Federal  land  under  Bureau 
ii   Indian   Affairs  administration 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  .1  1934  48  Stat  984 1  and 
the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare  Act  of  1936 
49  .Stat  1967).  three  tracts  :f  lands  were 
purchased  for  the  Creek  Indians  In  Mc- 
IntLish  County.  2.552  05  acres  known  .is  the 
H.inna  project  were  acquired  with  title 
in  the  name  of  the  L'nlted  .States  in  trust  'or 
the  Creek  Tribe  In  Hughes  c  unty.  878  25 
acres  known  as  the  Wetumka  pro  (>ct  were 
acquired  for  the  .Mabama-tciuaanarrc  Band 
with  lUle  in.  the  name  of  the  United  .States 
for  ihe  baAd.  In  Oktuske*  County.  1914  96 
acres  known  as  the  Okemah  project  were 
acquired  for  the  Thlopthlo.'co  Tribal  Town 
Ai'h  title  :n  'he  name  of  the  United  states 
in   *rust   for  the   band 

The  Bureau  has  been  maintaining  a  sys- 
tem of  roads  within  the  ar<»a  of  the  former 
Croek  Nation  to  .serve  'he  people  and  the 
Indian  land^  .As  of  .August  30.  1966  this 
svsiem  totaled  38  3  miles  The  Bureau  has 
been  expending  approximately  ftS.OOO  per 
•.ear  on   road   maintenance 

During  'he  past  5-year  period  »684,200  were 
expended  to  improve  t.he  Bureau  s  ?ystem  by 
construction  A  total  of  49  1  miles  were  con- 
structed of  which  22.4  miles  were  then  trans- 
re-red  to  the  local  county  government  The 
Bureau  retains  the  38  3  mile  ^v  stem  .\t 
present.  By  continuing  to  Improve  .ind  'rans- 
fer  roads  we  provide  the  Creek  people  with  a 
much  more  adKjuate  :ransF>ortatl en  facility 
than  local  government  is  able  to  do  because 
-f  'he  nontaxable  status  of  the  land 

TRIBAI.     MANAGEMENT     AND     FINANCING 

Although  Congress  in  effect  terminated  the 
authority  of  the  existing  Creek  government 
under  the  1906  .Act.  section  6  of  the  act  con- 
icrred  upon  the  President  authority  to  ap- 
..jint  I  person  as  principal  chief  to  perform 
;ninister:al  functions  relating  to  the  re- 
maining tribal  property  While  the  sututory 
authority  of  the  principal  chief  is  limited  to 
acts  relating  to  the  signing  of  dc>cuments 
concerning  tribal  property,  the  principal 
nief  .5  recognized  ,ia  the  .spokesman  for  the 
Creek  Tribe  .is  a  whole  Under  authority 
delegated  by  the  President,  the  principal 
-•hief  Is  new  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
th?  Interior.  The  term  .{  office  jf  the  present 
chief  expires  on  Oc'x)ber  7.  1967. 

The  Creek  Tribe  Is  also  served  by  the 
Creek  Tribal  Council,  which  holds  regular 
meetings  Council  members  represent  the 
■  .d  Creek  tribal  towns  The  1966-67  council 
.•onsisis  :f  S8  members.  Including  the 
priiicipai  -hlef 

There  are  'hree  ifflclally  organized  sub- 
groups wi'Jiin  the  Creek  Tribe,  which  were 
considered  rec<jgnlzed  bands  f  Indians  for 
•he  purpoee  of  organizing  under  the  Okla- 
.loma  Indian  Welfare  .Act  of  June  26.  1936 
49  Stat.  19671  The  Thlopthlocco  Tribal 
Town,  with  approximately  20<J  members,  has 
I  constitution  approved  by  the  .Secretarv  on 
November  17.  1938.  and  raufled  by  the  band 
^n  December  27,  1938.  The  Creek  Indians  .f 
•he  Alabama-Quassarte  Tribal  Town,  with 
125  members,  has  a  constitution  approved  by 
•he  Secretary  on  November  17  1938.  and 
ratified  by  the  band  on  January  10  1939  TTie 
Kialegee  TYibal  Town,  with  approximate'.?  50 
members,  has  a  constitution  which  w.is  ap- 


proved by  the  Secretary  on  .April  14.  1941, 
and  ratified  by  the  band  ^n  Jnie  12.  1941. 
These  groupa  also  have  Federal  corporate 
charters  and  have  formed  credit  asaoclallons 

Each  i.)f  the  con.*tltulloni  provides  Mr  or- 
ganization along  the  lines  of  old  Creek  tribal 
town  The  officers  .f  the  tribal  town  txjgether 
with  a  designated  number  I'f  council  mem- 
bers constitute  the  gmernlng  body  Commit- 
tee meetings  are  lield  at  regular  intervals 

There  are  several  factional  groups  within 
the  Creek  Tribe,  however,  these  groups  are 
so  small  that  they  have  exerted  little  Influ- 
ence in  tribal  elections  or  In  the  administra- 
tion of  tribal  .iffalrs. 

Council  members  demonstrate  considerable 
managerial  ability  In  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  These  .same  leaders  are  also  suc- 
cessful In  managing  their  own  family  affalr.s 
and  rvctlvely  participate  In  community  life 
Tribal  leaders  and  members  consider  them- 
selves .1  part  of  the  community  m  which  thev 
live  .md  look  to  the  ci'mmunlly  for  their 
individual  opportunities  aiifl  responsibilities. 

The  tribe  does  not  engage  m  anv  bu.sii.ess 
enterprise  Income  to  the  'rlbe  m  lls<'al  year 
1966  iimounted  to  .ipproxlm.itcly  JllOOO  of 
•which  nearly  $7  000  was  iiiierest  earned  from 
tribal  funds  on  deposit  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  In  the  same  Ilscal  year  the  tribal 
budget  amounted  to  120,750 

As  of  May  3.  1967.  bal.inces  of  Creek  tribal 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury were  as  follows 

14X7035  Judgment.       Court       of 

Claims.  Creek  Indian  Nation..  J328.  52 

14X7535  Interest,  above  fund...  146.84 
14X7151    Proceeds    of    lands,   etc. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  ,  Creeks).  30,758.86 

14X7651  Interest,  above  fund...  2,744.61 
14X7128  Creek  Nation  of  Indiana. 

judgment  fund 105,  167.  65 

14X7628  Interest,  above  fund...  3,  211    92 


Total 142,358  40 

Traditionally,  Indian  trust  funds  ha\e  been 
kept  in  the  United  -States  Treasury  drawing 
interest  .it  four  percent  per  annum  Recent 
increases  on  interest  rates  or  vtelds  m  the 
general  money  market  have  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  short-term  bank  time  deposits  and 
Treasury  notes,  bonds,  and  bilLs  with  Indian 
trust  monies  The  funds  retain  trvist  status 
dunng  the  investment  period  Under  Federal 
law  I  25  use  sec  162a  i ,  the  trust  funds  may 
be  invested  in  t-ecurlties  or  lu  bank  certlfi- 
caies  -if  deposit  secured  by  collateral,  which 
are  unconditionally  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  Stales. 
Through  these  investments  bigger  and  faster 
returns  of  Indian  capital  have  been  realized. 
In  (|ualifying  a  bank  to  receive  Indian  trust 
funds  on  deposit,  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  required  ili  to  designate  the  bank  as  a 
dep<j6itory  of  Indian  trust  funds,  and  (2)  to 
assure  tli.it  the  bank  pledges  acceptable  col- 
lateral in  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  requested  that  the  Creek  trust 
funds  be  Invested  by  the  Bureau  The  Bu- 
reau has  negotiated  standard  investment 
agreements  lor  short-term  bank  tune  de- 
posits with  several  Oklahoma  banking  in- 
.-titutlons  In  addition,  the  Bureau  lias  ob- 
tained resolutions  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors .ipproving  ilie  ...i^iiature  of  bank  officers 
signing  certlficate»  of  deposit  and  any  ether 
documents  involved 

On  December  30.  1966.  »1  000  000  from  the 
Creek  trust  funds  listed  below  were  invested 
in  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Tulsa  for  a  one-year 
period. 

!  4X7438  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion award  in  docket 
No    276 $933.673  16 

:  4X7128  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 

Judgment  fund 55.733  78 

I4.\7628  Interest  and  Accruals 
on  Interest  on  above 
account     10,593.06 


The  fund  will  earn  interest  at  5'j  percent 
per  annum,  compounded  ((uarterly,  and  :it 
maturity  will  provide  over  416  000  more  than 
the  tribe  would  have  received  at  the  four 
percent  Treasury  rate 

Funds  which  were  on  tleposlt  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  covering  the  Judgment 
awarded  In  Indl.m  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  21  for  which  legislation  Is  belne 
sought  have  also  been  withdrawn  fi^r  Invest- 
ment purposes  As  nf  May  26,  1967.  a  total 
of  »3  0(X)  000  has  been  placed  in  time  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  with  six  banking  institution!- 
in  Oklahoma  A  list  of  these  institutions  and 
information  on  the  terms  of  deposit  Is  en- 
i  losed  with  "liLs  report  These  funds  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  account 
14X7109.  Award.s  of  Indian  Claims  Commi-- 
slon,  Creek  Nation  cf  Indians  as  constituted 
.August  9,  1814,  and  the  interest  account 
I4.\760'.>  The  additional  Interest  at  matur- 
Itv  through  Investment  will  provide  $19- 
546  52  more  for  distribution  to  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  docket  No.  21   award. 

CLAIMS 

The  legislative  proposal  for  the  disposition 
of  the  «3, 913. 000  Creek  award  In  docket  Nc 
21  calls  for  a  current  loU  of  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Creek  Nation  us  it  existed  in 
1814.  and  Uirther  provides  that  the  fund: 
shall  be  divided  per  uplta  among  those  [)er- 
oons  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll.  The 
Area  Director  estini.ttes  that  descendants  .  1 
Oklahoma  Creeks  by  blood  on  the  1907  fiii.u 
roKs  would  be  from  35,000  to  40,000.  Tl.e 
Creek  Nation  east  of  the  Mississippi  consist- 
ing of  unorganized  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Creek  Nation  if  1814  who  remained  m  the 
Ea.st  or  returned  East  to  their  homeland  are 
also  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  award 
In  1966.  representatives  of  this  group  indi- 
cated that  descendancy  of  upwards  of  10,000 
people  can  probably  be  traced  to  Creek  .:n- 
cestors  .As  of  May  26.  1967.  a  ti^.»il  of  $3,000  - 
000  of  the  trust  funds  have  been  withdraw:; 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  have 
been  invested  in  il.ort-lerm  i.>aiik  tune  de- 
F>06its  I  see  Tribal  Management  .ind  Financ- 
ing i. 

On  August  17,  1966.  the  Indian  Clalm.s 
Commission  granted  an  award  of  jl, 037.414  ij2 
to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  in  tlticket 
No.  276  Tlie  award  represents  addltlonul 
payment  lor  Oklahoma  lands  ceded  under 
an  1856  Treaty  Funds  were  appropriated  anu 
deposited  In  the  United  States  Treasury  Ou 
December  29,  1966.  the  funds  vi,ere  withdrawn 
for  investment  purposes,  which  are  described 
u.nder  Tribal  Management  and  Financing. 
The  Unal  disposition  of  this  award  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  .separate  legislative  proposul 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Bureau. 

There  are  stil!  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  eight  other  dockets  m 
various  stages  of  litigation.  Tliey  are  Dock- 
ets Nos  166,  167.  169.  272,  273,  274.  275.  and 
277 

The  Loyal  Creek  Indians,  who  today  repre- 
sent only  3  6  percent  of  the  Creet:  tribal 
membership,  remained  loyal  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War.  and  were 
awarded  5600  000  in  1951  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No  1.  By  an  .Act  of  .Au- 
gust 1.  1955  (69  Stat  431).  funds  were  dis- 
tributed to  persons  ^r  their  heirs  or  legatees. 
v^'hose  names  appeared  on  the  pavToU  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  'he  appropriation  act  of 
.March  3,   1903. 

There  Is  now  pending  In  Congress  H  H. 
2531.  a  two-fold  proposal  which  includes 
the  disposition  of  the  balance  remaining  in 
the  LovHl  Creek  Judgment  fund  The  1,'alance 
remaining  In  the  Loyal  Creek  Judgment  fund 
amounts  to  574.894  33.  and  represents  the 
shares  of  persons  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ment whom  the  Bureau  has  been  unable  to 
locate.  H  R.  2531  proposes  the  transfer  cf 
the  residue  fund  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Creek  Nation  cf  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
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PCl'l  l.ATION     AND    MEMBtRSHIP    DATA 

Membership  rolls  of  the  Creek  Tribe  were 
closed  and  made  final  as  of  March  4.  1907.  A 
total  of  18.671  persons  were  enrolled,  Includ- 
ing 3.396  persons  of  less  than  one-half  degree 
of  Creek  blood  and  G.809  Freedmen.  It  Is 
estimated  that  about  twc-thlrds  of  the  en- 
rollees  are  now  decca.sed 

In  1964.  there  were  13.254  persons  of  Creek 
Indian  descent  enumerated  in  the  reserva- 
tion service  area.  These  included  1907  en- 
roUees  and  descendants  ol  1907  enroUees.  An 
estimated  breakdov^n  by  age  of  these  Indians 
Is  as  follows ; 

.■\Be:  Number 

1-17    4,500 

18-35    2.500 

36-45    2,254 

45-57    2,000 

o8  and  over 2.000 

INCO.ME    AND    EMPLOYMENT    '  PPORTtJNlTIES 

The  major  Income  sources  of  individual 
Creek  Indians  in  1966  -Aere  earnings  from 
wages  and  salaries  and  Income  from  mineral 
and  agricultural  leases.  There  were  3,063 
males  and  2,093  females  employed  in  wage 
work  Data  on  the  number  who  were  self- 
employed  IT  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  available. 

.Seventy-nine  percent  i79'';)  of  the  2,924 
families  reporting  received  nn  annual  income 
of  53,000  or  less: 

Familiea 

Under  Sl.OOO 731 

il.000-$3.000    1.579 

*3.000-$6  000    439 

Over    $6.000 175 

Information  on  the  .iverage  per  capita  in- 
dividual income  was  not  available.  The  Bu- 
reaus .'semiannual  report  on  the  Creek  labor 
force  on  employment  and  unemployment 
(March  1967)  shows  approximately  15  per- 
■^nt  ol  the  labor  force  permanently  unem- 
.^Hoyed  and  38  percent  underemployed: 

Labor  force  (14  years  and  'ver) 6,312 


E.mployed,    total 5,315 

Permanent  i  more  than  12 
:.-ionths)    (2.912) 

Temporary       Mncludinc      jiersons 

away  on  seasonal  work) (2.403) 

Unemployed  997 

Number  activelv  seeklni;  work 500 

Percent   unemployed 15 

Employment  opportui.it.cs  m  the  Creek 
area  are  good.  Tlie  same  employment  op- 
portunities are  open  to  the  Indians  as  to 
non-Indians  if  the  Indlar^  meet  the  educa- 
tional requirements  and  are  willing  to  move 
to  larger  cities.  Tribal  members  generally 
look  with  favor  toward  wage  employment,  but 
many  are  reluctant  to  accept  employment  too 
lar  irom  their  home  communities. 


Seven  manufacturing  facilities  with  an  es- 
timated 1.223  Jobs  are  planned  throughout 
29  counties  In  eastern  Oklahoma.  On  the  Job 
training  contracts  have  already  been  nego- 
tiated with  three  of  the  firms,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  employment  opportunities  will 
be  available  to  492  Indians.  ' 

SOCIAL     SERVICES 

Public  assistance  (Old  Age  .Assistance.  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children,  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled)  is  provided  to  Indians 
through  county  welfare  department.s  on  the 
same  basis  as  to  other  citizens.  The  Bureau 
provides  general  assistance  for  needy  Indians 
who  do  not  meet  the  special  requirements 
for  the  public  assistance  programs.  The  Bu- 
reau also  provides  assistance  to  needy  Indians 
who  apply  for  public  assistance  pending  the 
State's  approval  of  their  application.  The 
State  handles  the  surplus  lood  commodity 
programs,  which  are  .ivallable  to  Indian;,  "ii 
the  same  basis  as  to  non-Indians. 

The  Bureau's  average  monthly  caseload 
during  fiscal  years  1964-65  v^'as  101.  During 
late  summer  many  cases  are  opened  for  one 
month  to  provide  school  clothing  to  children. 
Only  a  negligible  amount  of  assistance  is 
granted  to  the  unemployed;  the  amotmt  decs 
not  rise  sharply  In  winter,  for  employment  Is 
fairly  stable  throughout  the  year. 

EDUCATION 

-An  estimated  three  percent  Oi  the  Creek 
Indians  do  not  speak  English  and  .ipproxi- 
mately  50  to  80  percent  have  limited  use  of 
English.  The  average  median  grade  level 
achieved  by  the  parents  of  Creek  children  is 
the  sixth  grade.  Ordinarily,  children  from 
educationally  underprivileged  iiomes  have 
very  limited  English  vocabularies  and  gen- 
erally lack  ability  in  written  and  oral  English. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  all  Indian 
children  in  eastern  Oklahoma  attend  public 
schools.  Free  textbooks  and  hot  lunches  pro- 
vided in  the  public  schools  for  indigent  chil- 
dren and  ADC  have  lessened  the  pressure  lor 
Federal  boarding  school  enrollment  because 
of  financial  need. 

During  the  1964-65  school  year.  I.CIO  Creek 
children  within  the  Creek  area  were  enrcUed 
in  67  public  schools  which  received  Jchnson- 
O'Malley  assistance  funds.  The  avenge  dallv 
attendance  was  1,463.  There  were  164  eighth 
grade  graduates  and  88  high  school  graduates. 

Almost  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  rural 
schools  are  In  the  elementary  grades.  Their 
attendance  is  significantly  better  than  that 
of  non-Indian  pupils.  School  attendance 
problem  develops  in  securing  enrollment  (f 
all  eligible  students  In  the  ninth  grade  and 
their  remaining  through  the  twelfth  grade. 

During  1964.  there  were  421  Creek  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  boarding  schools.  Including 
396  children  enrolled  in  live  Bureau  board- 
ing schools  In  eastern  Oklahoma  adminis- 
tered by  the  Muskogee  Area  Office ; 


School 


fiumber  ol 
C'eeKs 
eiiiolkd 


Tots! 

'■^rtllment, 

1961-  65 


Glades 


Kemsiks 


liequoyah.. 

i.e>ieca.. 

[jlaula. 

Jones 

Carter.. 


124 

76 
3b 

10 


395  9  !2  Opetat€5Cl3ssto-rri  f  elite?. 

220  1-8  0p°r3tes  chs;ri.on-i  tac  Mies. 

65  l-!2  Students  attend  EjlaLJj  Pjfchc  Scliool 

279  1   1^  Students  uttend  Haitsho.'ne  Pjti.c  Scticnj, 

120  1   12  Students  attend  Ardmore  Putiic  SchotI 


Some  Creek  families  send  their  minor  chil- 
dren to  Oaks  Mission  in  Oaks,  near  Tahle- 
quah.  which  is  church  endowed  A  few  at- 
tend Murrow  and  Bacone  In  Muskogee,  which 
are  church  schools 

.A  larger  percentage  of  Indian  graduates 
than  cf  comparable  non-Indian  graduates 
have  continued  their  education  in  trade 
schools  or  colleges  which  is  due  in  part  to 
financial  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  availability  of  state  col- 


leges in  the  area.  During  1964.  the  Bureau 
assisted  83  Creek  Indians  with  higher  educ.i- 
tional  aid. 

As  of  November  1966,  114  Creek  Indians 
were  emolled  in  vocational  courses,  includ- 
ing 96  at  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, and  12  at  Chilocco  Indian  School.  Okla- 
homa; four  were  attending  the  Santa  Fe  In- 
stitute of  American  Indian  Arts.  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  and  one  the  Albuquerque  School 
of  Practical   Nursing   in   Albuquerque,   New 


Mexico.  One  Creek  student  participated  in  a 

program  iponsored  by  ihc  Ok'.ah>ma  .-^t.ite 
School  of  icchnolopy,  Okmulgee 

Under  the  Bureau's  adult  vocational  tr..iii- 
inp  program,  as  of  November  1906.  i'50  Creek 
Indians  completed  vocational  training 
courses  and  63  persons  were  in  training:  an- 
other 500  persons  were  v^'alting  for  openings 
and  additional  Btireau  funds  ti  the  are  i  lur 
training. 

In  cooperation  with  'he  .stttc  Upparlnur.! 
of  Education,  the  Bureau  established  several 
adult  education  units  lor  the  Creek  Indians. 
There  is  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Indians  in  this  program,  Tlieir  achievement 
levels  range  from  beginning  literacy  through 
elementary  and  some  high  school  The  age 
range  is  about  30  to  50  years 

Library  facilities  are  available  to  Indians 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  general  public. 
Bureau  schools  and  peripheral  (lormitorle,s 
now  share  m  Tit:e  II  of  Public  Law  89-10 
funds  for  library  resources 

HOUSING 

On  Juno  18.  19G5,  the  Oklahoma  St,-tte  Leg- 
islature passed  the  Oklahoma  Housing  .Au- 
thorities Act.  The  act  permits  a  housing  au- 
thority for  each  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  nation 
In  the  State,  and  makes  all  communities, 
counties,  and  nt.es  cllizible  to  jjarticipate  :ii 
the  United  .--tates  Housing  .Act  of  1937.  Al- 
though -.he  iTOF-Tam  will  reach  a  Kreat  num- 
ber of  Creek  Indian.s,  there  still  will  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  in  need  who  wi;l 
not  be  eligible,  i-.s  the  .ict  restr.cts  participa- 
tion 10  families  v.-ith  an  annual  gross  income 
of  $3,000  or  less  Son;e  families  will  be  un- 
.ible  to  p.irticipat.e  in  the  mutual-help  hous- 
ing proqram  dtie  to  .some  phvsical  liandi'^  sp 
or  becau.se  of  :ibr,ence  ..f  .■.  in. in  to  do  -he 
v.-ork  required. 

The  Housing  .Assistance  Administration 
has  approved  procrams  lor  20  housing  units 
icr  low-income  families  near  Euiaula  and  27 
mutual-help  housing  units,  with  12  units  m 
the  Yeager  community.  Huizhes  County,  and 
15  units  In  Burton  and  Hanna  Townships. 
The  tribe  Is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  cf 
approximately  15  acres  of  land  l^r  hounng 
."■ites  adjacent  to  Okmulgee. 

IIEAI-TH 

Tiicre  are  three  hospitals  in  the  area  and 
two  health  centers  which  are  fully  used  by 
the  Indians.  Tliese  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate 10  meet  the  liealth  problems  of  the 
Indians.  Diabetes  and  liypcriension  are  'he 
major  health  problems  of  the  Creek  Indians. 

Hospital  care  and  outpatient  treatment 
fcr  those  Indians  who  reside  In  Creelc,  Okfus- 
kee, Okm.ulcee.  and  Tulsa  Counties  are  pro- 
vided ijy  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Indian  hospital  located  In  Claremore. 
Oklahoma.  .Additional  outpatient  care  may 
be  obtained  at  the  USPHS  Indian  health 
center  at  Okemah.  where  a  physician  li  avail- 
able under  the  contract  medical  tare  prc- 
cram.  Indians  in  Mclntosli  County  and  Wag- 
oner County  are  provided  hospital  and  out- 
patient services  by  the  USPHS  Inaian 
hospital  located  lu  Tahlequali.  In  Hughes 
County,  outpatient  medical  care  i.-.  lurnibhcd 
by  the  USPHS  center  located  m  Shawnee. 
Hospital  care  is  furnished  by  the  USPHS  In- 
aian hospital  in  Talihina\ 

The  vast  majority  of  urban  Indians  live 
in  rented  quarters,  which  are  generally  m 
a  poor  state  of  repair,  but  have  minimal 
sanitation  facility  standards  required  by 
municipal  law.  Most  of  the  rural  homes  are 
without  facilities.  The  people  who  reside  in 
rural  areas  are  generally  not  as  concerned 
about  modern  health  and  sanitation  facili- 
ties as  they  should  be.  However,  the  USPHS 
Is  making  progress  In  these  areas  with  the 
projects  currently  under  construction.  Water 
supplies  and  sanitation  facilities  have  been 
provided  through  these  projects  for  approxi- 
mately 80  rural  Indian  families  in  two  Creek 
communities  in  Mcintosh  and  Okmulgee 
Counties  to  date,  and  at  present  a  third  com- 
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munlty  project  Is  b«lng  developed  In  western 
Mcintosh  County 

NON-BIA    AND    VSPH8    RELATIONSHIPS 

All  normal  services  provi'led  non-Indian 
citizens  by  the  counties  and  the  State  ure 
available  -.o  the  Creek  Iniilans  Law  and 
order  and  public  education  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  Its  governmental  sub- 
divisions since  Oklahoma  statehood  In  1907 
The  Oklahoma  Stale  Employment  Service  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  i<lve8  excellent  .ser^•lce  to 
the  IndUns  The  Indians,  however,  do  not 
utilize  the  outside  proiiframs  to  the  fullest 
extent  Many  of  them  particularly  those  in 
the  rural  areas,  seek  Bureau  assistance  and 
referral  t"  the  proper  State  or  county  office. 

Two  areas  In  which  State  services  are  not 
available  .ire  the  care  and  education  of  chll- 
aren  from  broken  homes  and  interim  welf.ire 
services  beiore  persons  become  elli?lble  for 
State  welfare  When  Indians  reach  advanced 
years,  many  of  them  .ire  unable  to  use  their 
land  productively  and  wish  to  qualify  for 
public  assistance  In  order  to  obtain  such 
assistance  they  must  comply  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  which  requires  an  account  of  their 
prnp»-r'v 

FreqtuTHlv  It  !s  necessary  to  remove  trust 
restrictions  <rom  the  lands  of  the  allotted 
Indians  and  permit  the  sale  of  It  for  the 
benefit  of  "he  old  person.  The  present  system 
!s  considered  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians 

Community  action  programs  and  Head 
Start  programs  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  being  carried  on  in  some 
o!  the  liirtter  cities  Other  governmeri'il 
agencies  also  provide  services  to  these  In- 
dians Credit  is  provided  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Farmers  Home 
Admlnlstriuicn.  etc  Oil  .md  gas  production 
control  .and  problems  related  thereto  are  re- 
ported to  the  US  Geological  Survey.  The 
U  S  Conservation  Service  isslsts  !n  conserva- 
tion pnctlces  Pish  stock  for  private  and 
public  '.vatcr  reservoirs  are  provided  by  the 
V  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Corps 
of  Engmeers. 

\CCUt.TtrRATION     INFLrENCES 

The  cultural  suitus  of  the  Creek  Indians 
ranges  from  persons  who  are  highly  educated 
and  possess  culture  comparable  to  the  moet 
advanced  non-Indians  of  the  area  to  those 
who  ;ire  •.vh.iUy  uneducat«l  .\nd  living  at  the 
lowest  !eve»  of  existence  The  factors  which 
have  contributed  most  to  the  .idvanc«ment 
if  members  of  the  Creek  Tribe  will  be  found 
in  their  relatlvelv  ready  acceptance  of  educa- 
'lonal  opportunities,  tendency  to  work  their 
lands,  formation  of  good  work  habits,  seek- 
ing out  industrial  opportunities,  and  their 
general  willingness  to  conform  to  practices 
about  'hem  The  Bureau  established  voca- 
tional schools,  gave  assistance  In  Job  place- 
ment, ind  maintained  a  tvfie  of  adult  educa- 
tion f'T  leadership  In  economic  matters 
While  the  Creek  Indians  are  an  apt  people, 
they  most  likely  could  not  have  made  the 
progress  "hey  have  without  Federal  assist- 
ance P;!rtlcipation  by  the  Creek  Indians  in 
Federal.  State,  and  county  elections  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  non- 
Indtans 

Socially,  some  of  the  Creek  Indians  tend 
to  segregate  themselves  This  is  true  primari- 
ly among  the  fullblood  members  .ind  those 
with  incomes  less  than  $3,000.  There  are  seri- 
ous social  pnjblems  .among  the  Creek  In- 
dians, par'lcularly  in  less  progressive  areas 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  350  Creek 
children  are  presently  enrolled,  for  social 
reasons.  ;n  boarding  schools 

READINESS    OF    INDIANS    TO    MANAGE    THUR    OWN 
MTMKS 

The  remaining  problems  .among  the  Creek 
Indians  may  be  found  to  stem  from  the 
hard  core  of  unresolved  Individual  and  fam- 
ily   problems.    These    include    self-Isolation. 


crushing  poverty  due  to  impossible  eco- 
nomic location,  health  and  sanitation  haz- 
ards, and  tendency  in  some  communities  for 
the  leaders  to  Uwk  back  to  an  earlier  time. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  Jobs  that  will 
furnish  i.)ermanent  employment.  Bureau  as- 
sistance 18  needed  to  stimulate  Interest  and 
to  Involve  the  Indian  population  of  this  area 
in  the  activities  of  the  greater  non-Indian 
community  We  believe  there  Is  a  continued 
need  for  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  meeting  the  educational,  health, 
sanitation,  welfare,  etc  .  needs  of  those  In- 
dian people  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  living  in  substandard  conditions.  If  left 
without  our  help,  decline  rather  than  prog- 
ress would  surely  f  'i'.ow 


OBSERVANCE  OF  NATIONAL  PFA 
WEEK 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Prt'sident,  I  '.voukl  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vocational  agriculture  students  in  hlRh 
.schools  acro.ss  the  Nation  are  observing 
National  FFA  Week. 

This  is  the  LMth  annual  observance  of 
National  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Week  and  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
accomplishments  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  pro.;:  am. 

Today  450  000  youni;  men  in  9.000  FFA 
chapters  throu^'hout  the  United  States 
are  enlaced  ;n  'lie  .^tudy  of  atirlculture. 
In  North  Dakota  we  have  65  chapters  and 
I  have  always  been  jnoud  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  an  honorary  member  of  one  of 
these — the  David  Lloyd  chapter  at  La 
Moure.  N  Dak. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  FFA  is  to 
instruct  yount;  men  in  the  science  of 
agnculture.  The  trainmu  that  has  been 
mven  these  yount;  fellows  over  the  years 
has  contributed  i;reatly  to  the  itrcat 
proiiress  American  agriculture  has  made. 

Probably  more  important  than  this, 
however,  is  the  work  that  Is  bein;^  done 
to  develop  leadership  and  character.  I 
have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
caliber  of  yount,'  men  in  this  proi^ram 
and  the  ability  they  display  irr  working; 
with  other  people  and  croups.  We  can 
count  as  a  tjreat  national  asset  the 
leaders  developed  throut'h  this  proi^ram. 
Yount;  fellows  who  have  received  this 
trainmt;  have  established  tremendous 
records  of  leadership  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  pro- 
tjram  has  always  jilaced  itreat  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  the  development  of 
-jood  citizenship.  Youni;  men  participat- 
int;  in  the  program  learn  the  importance 
of  active  participation  in  commuiuty. 
State,  and  National  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  lom  people  all  across 
the  Nation  in  saluting  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  I  look  forward  to 
the  continuing;  growth  and  protiress  of 
this  fine  organization. 


S  3001— INTRODUCTION  OF  BELL  TO 
PROVIDE  SECURITY  MEASURES 
FOR  BANKS  AND  OTHER  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  provide  se- 
curity measures  for  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions. 


This  bill  was  proposed  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  Attorney  General  Clark,  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3001 1  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  3001 

Br  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Honxe  of 
Reprrsentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asseinbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Bank  Protection 
Act  of  1968" 

.SEC  2.  As  used  in  this  .\ct  the  term  "Fed- 
fr.il  --iipervisory  .vccncy"  me;'.!>s — 

1 1)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  national  biinks  and  district  banlcs. 

(2)  The  Bi>ard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  -System  with  respect  to  Federal  Re- 
serve banlts  .md  .State  banks  which  are  mem. 
bers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

(3)  Tlie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  State  hanks  which  are 
not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
but  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance   Corporation,  and 

i4i  The  Federal  Hon-.e  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  respect  'o  Federal  savings  and  loan 
.issoclatlons.  .lud  institutions  the  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

.Sec.  3.  I  a)  Within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  Act,  each  Federal  supervisory 
agency  shall  promulgate  rules  establishing 
minimum  standards  with  which  each  bank 
.>T  savings  and  ioan  association  must  comply 
with  respect  to  the  installation,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  security  devices  and  pro- 
cedures to  discourage  robberies,  burglaries, 
and  larcenies  and  to  assist  In  the  identlflca- 
!ion  .ind  .tpprehension  ol  persons  who  com- 
mit su:h  acu-:. 

ibi  Tlie  rules  shall  est.abllsh  the  time 
limits  within  which  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  shall  comply  with  the 
-tar.dards  and  shall  require  the  submission 
of  periodic  reports  with  respect  to  the  In- 
-tallatlon.  m.untenance.  and  operation  of  se- 
curity devices  and  procedures. 

Sec.  4.  A  bank  or  savings  and  loan  .associa- 
tion which  violates  a  rule  promulgated  pvir- 
suant  to  this  .\ct  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty  which  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  each 
day  ■■■'.  the  violation. 

Tlie  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  is  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Washington.  DC  ,  February  7,  1968. 
Tt\e  Vice  Presiue.nt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  President  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  crime  control 
said:  "We  must  bring  modern  crime  detec- 
tion and  protective  equipment  Into  our 
banks  •  The  enclosed  legislative  proposal  Is 
directed  to  this  end. 

The  dramatic,  continued  Increase  In  the 
numbei  of  bank  robberies,  burglaries  and 
larcenies  requires  Immediate  action.  In  1955 
there  were  526  such  offenses  committed 
against  financial  Institutions  protected  by 
federal  law.  In  1966  the  figure  rose  to  1,871— 
an  Increase  of  about  250'"^.  New  figures  re- 
cently reported  by  the  FBI  Indicate  an  In- 
crease beyond  this  previous  all  time  high  to 
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;551  in  1967.  The  dollar  losses  are  In  the 
millions  The  Injuries  and  deaths  which  occur 
curing  the  robberies  exact  a  loll  which  is  not 
measurable  In  dollars. 

In  Its  report  on  'Crimes  Against  Banking 
ir.MituiK-iis"  .'-ubmltted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.seiitaiives  on  February  20,  1964.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  recognized 
the  need  for  the  Installation  of  more  and 
better  security  devices  and  procedures.  It 
found  Incredible"  the  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  financial  Institutions  had  no 
alarm  svstem  what.soever 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  for  several  years  mounted  an 
efiucatK.nal  campaign  to  assist  In  stemming 
the  crn.stant  increa.se  In  ofTenses  against 
l:)nnks  and  other  financial  Institutions.  How- 
ever, the  statistics  which  continue  to  be 
made  oally  reinforce  his  opinion  that  more 
must  be  clone. 

Investigation  has  disclosed  that  security 
devices  and  procedures  adequate  for  the  par- 
ticular need.s  of  institutions  of  varying  size, 
location  and  other  characteristics  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
professional  bank  robber  is  less  hkely  to  ut- 
leinpt  to  inirularize  or  rob  a  bank  which  has 
an  iilarm  system,  a  camera  system,  or  other 
recognize!  security  devices  In  <  pc-ration. 

Only  rtcently,  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  -A  result  of  a  silent  alarm  system 
a  bank  robber  was  met  at  the  door  as  he  left 
tlie  Institution  On  Septembi-r  5.  in  Hyatts- 
viUe.  :.!aryland.  a  number  of  suspects  were 
developed  as  a  result  of  photographs  taken 
in  the  course  of  a  bank  robbery.  Just  two  days 
later  a  ttncealed  camera  v.-as  activated  dur- 
ing a  robbery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
providlnc  txcoUent  photographs  of  the  of- 
lender.  These  are  Just  a  few  cf  many  Illus- 
trations which  the  Department  can  supply 
the  Concress  in  its  consideration  of  the  ef- 
ipctlveneEs  cf  .tpciirlty  devices  and  procedures. 

The  proposed  lepislaticn  will  direct  the  fed- 
eral agencies  wliich  have  responsibilities  con- 
cerning banks  and  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions to  promulgate  rules  requiring  the 
inst.illation.  maintenance  and  operation  of 
.-ei-iiri'y  devices  and  procedures  to  discourage 
r:bbcTie.5  and  burglaries  and  assist  in  the 
1  iontlfication  and  apprehension  of  persons 
V.  ho  commit  such  crimes. 

In  our  judgment  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  essential  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  it  promptly. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
•his  proposal  is  in  accord  with  the  Program 
'  I  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Kamsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General. 


S  3007— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
P.  ELATING  TO  PROTECTION 
.\GALNST  UNINSURED  MOTORISTS 
IN   THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  District  of  Columbia  motor 
vehicle  unsatisfied  judgment  fimd  to 
compensate  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents caused  by  insolvent  and  uninsured 
ir.otorists.  This  fund  would  be  available 
only  to  those  victims  who  do  not  have 
insurance  and  have  no  ready  means  of 
obtaininjt  it.  The  uninsured  motorist 
who  causes  the  harm  ratist  repay  the 
fund  for  the  damage  that  he  caused  or 
lose  his  license  and  registration. 

The  fund  is  needed  becatise  only 
T2  percent  of  District  car  owners  have 
I'urchased  automobile  liability  insurance. 
This  gap  of  over  one-fourth  the  District 
drivers  remaining  uninsured  persists  in 
•■^Pite  of  the  Safety  and  Responsibility 
Act.  The  present  law  has  failed  to  ade- 
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quately  protect  the  pedestrian  in  Wash- 
ington from  being  harmed  by  an  irre- 
sponsible driver.  This  bill  places  the  bur- 
den of  compensating  innocent  victims 
where  it  belongs:  on  uninsured  motorists 
who  cause  the  risk  of  accidents  without 
liability  protection  and  who  support  the 
fund  by  paying  an  annual  fee.  No  insured 
motorists,  or  insurance  company,  or  gen- 
eral taxpayer  will  pay  any  money  into 
the  f  imd. 

The  fund's  solvency  is  protected  by 
rigidly  guarding  payments  to  victims. 
Only  medical  expenses  and  lost  income 
are  compensated.  The  category  of  per- 
sons who  can  tap  the  fimd  is  limited  to 
those  who  have  protected  themselves 
from  causing  damage  by  purchasing  lia- 
bility insurance  and  to  those  who  have 
no  access  to  protecting  against  this 
contingency. 

The  fund  operates  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  car  owners  to  purchase 
automobile  insurance.  First,  all  auto- 
mobile liability  policies  in  Waishington 
are  required  to  include  an  uninsured 
motorist  clause;  this  protects  the  driver 
and  his  family  from  uninsured  motorists. 
All  insurance  purchasers  are  thus  pro- 
tected and  will  not  need  the  fund.  For  all 
District  of  Columbia  motorists  who  do 
not  purchase  insurance,  a  fee  of  $40,  is 
imposed  merely  for  the  privilege  of  driv- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  because 
the  uninsured  creates  a  potential  danger. 
Payment  of  this  fee  does  not  give  the 
motorist  any  insurance  coverage,  how- 
ever. Therefore,  many  motorists  faced 
with  the  choice  of  a  $40  fee  with  no  pro- 
tection or  buying  insurance  with  full  pro- 
tection will  do  the  latter. 

The  fund's  payment  of  damages  in  no 
way  eases  the  burden  of  the  negligent 
driver  who  must  still  pay  the  damages 
and  provide  proof  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  police  as  required  by  the 
Responsibility  and  Safety  Act.  Thus  the 
operation  of  the  uninsured  motorist 
fund  will  both  alleviate  the  uninsured 
motorist  problem  and  prevent  an  expan- 
sion of  its  own  existence. 

THE     PROBLEM 

The  present  laws  of  the  District  do  not 
protect  the  pedestrian  from  the  irre- 
sponsible motorist  wlio  drives  recklessly 
and  does  not  provide  protection  against 
any  damage  that  might  result  from  this 
conduct.  In  1966  only  72  percent  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  vehicles  were  insured: 
in  1965  the  figure  was  71  percent.  In  1966 
there  were  61,742  uninsured.  Obviously 
the  penalties  of  the  Safety  and  Responsi- 
bility Act  are  not  a  great  enough  deter- 
rent to  cause  more  than  three  out  of 
four  motorists  to  act  responsibly  and  buy 
insurance.  Thus  one  -of  every  four  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  drivers  creates  a  poten- 
tial danger  to  all  other  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents  and  District  of  Colum.bia 
visitors.  This  danger  is  very  real.  In  1966 
16,443  accidents  were  caused  by  unin- 
sured vehicles.  Of  those  6,806  persons  had 
their  licenses  suspended  because  they 
were  found  at  fault  and  could  not  produce 
adequate  security  to  cover  the  damage 
they  had  caused. 

What  happens  under  present  law  to 
the  innocent  victim  who  was  hit  by  one 
of  those  6.806  drivers?  The  average  vic- 
tim is  not  insured;  he  cannot  be  because 


he  does  not  own  a  car  and  therefore 
cannot  purchase  automobile  liability  in- 
surance with  the  appropriate  coverage. 
The  victim  cannot  turn  to  the  insurance 
of  the  driver,  for  there  is  no  insurance. 
He  can  sue  the  driver.  But  what  good 
is  a  suit  against  a  driver  who  could  not 
produce  security  for  the  accident  dam- 
ases  under  the  Safety  and  Responsibility 
Act? 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  those  irrespon- 
sible drivers  who  neglect  to  purchase 
insurance  almost  invariably  have  few  if 
any  as.sets.  Today  for  a  hundred  or  so 
dollars  an  old  car  can  be  purchased  and 
turned  tx3  a  weapon  that  can  cau.se  thou- 
.^ands  of  dollars  of  harm. 

The  pre.sent  safety  and  responsibility 
law  IS  inadequate  in  two  ways: 

First,  its  ))rovisions  requiring  security 
and  future  proof  of  financial  rcsjXDn- 
.-ibility,  which  come  int.o  effect  only  after 
an  accident,  do  little  to  help  the  victim. 
Tlius  each  uniii.sured  motorist  is  per- 
fectly free  to  run  down  one  pedestrian, 
cripple  one  i)crson,  or  maim  one  child. 
.Second,  the  knowledpre  of  future  penalty, 
that  is  both  required  future  insurance 
and  .'^u.spen.sion  of  a  license  and  ref-'is- 
tration  under  the  Safety  and  Respon- 
.sibility  Act  have  failed  to  convince  over 
one-fourth  of  our  drivers  that  they 
.should  buy  insurance.  No  increase  of 
)jcnalty  in  the  present  law  will  remedy 
their  fundamental  shortcomin:^s. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  seeks 
to  eliminate  the  problem  of  uncompen- 
.sated  automobile  accident  victims  and 
its  causes.  To  do  this  a  threc-pronaed 
attack  i.s  launched  against  the  irrespon- 
.sible  motorLst. 

1      required  VNINSL-RED  MOTORI.ST  CLAfSE 

Every  automobile  liability  i)ol:cy  that 
is  sold  within  the  District  s  required  to 
have  an  uninsured  motorist  clause.  This 
protects  the  insurance  i:urchaser  against 
any  injuries  that  occur  to  him  and  his 
family  caused  by  uninsured  motorists. 
The  cost  of  this  coverage  is  minimal;  the 
price  ;s  now  S8,  and  when  many  are  sold 
it  will  drop  to  about  S4  or  $5.  In  this 
manner,  many  of  tiie  accident  victims 
will  be  covered,  thereby  decreasing  the 
size  of  the  problem.  This  does  not  relieve 
the  iminsured  motorist  of  any  burden :  he 
.■still  must  pay  the  damages  and  st'll  must 
lose  his  licen.se  and  recistration  if  he  fails 
to  produce  adequate  security  after  the 
accident. 

The  required  uninsured  motorist  clause 
serves  another  vital  function :  it  protects 
the  solvency  of  the  fund.  Only  those  per- 
sons who  liave  no  source  of  compensation 
from  an  accident  can  draw  from  the 
fund.  Thus  all  those  motorists  who  iiave 
an  uninsured  motorist  clause,  which  will 
be  all  District  of  Columbia  insured  mo- 
torists, will  not  need  or  use  the  fund. 
Their  insurance  company  seeks  reim- 
bursement from  the  driver  v%-ho  caused 
the  accident. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  bill, 
no  District  of  Columbia  motorist  can  re- 
cover from  the  fund.  Either  a  District  of 
Columbia  resident  chooses  to  purchase 
Insurance,  In  which  case  he  receives  an 
iminsured  motorist  clause  and  is  already 
covered,  or  the  resident  chooses  to  buy 
no  insurance  and  is  excluded  autoraati- 
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rally  from  the  fund  because  he  causes  a 
t\sR  to  oiheis. 

It  mast  be  remtmoered  that  there  Is 
no  cuiiipuisoi'v  insuianc-^  under  this 
scieiiif  Any  person  wtio  believes  he  has 
adequate  rinanciai  rtsoarces  or  drives 
so  carefuily  as  not  to  require  protection 
can  do  so  without  be-nv?  forced  to  buy 
iftsurance  or  to  stop  driving. 

2      fNINSVRED     MOTORIST    FTK 

The  uninsured  motorist  creat-es  a  ;)<i- 
tentlal  risk  Ui  all  the  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians inside  Washlnwtor.  It  is.  therefore, 
entirely  appropriate  that  these  motorists 
should  take  the  responsibility  for  mltl- 
Katlnt;  the  harshest  results  jf  that  risk. 
Thus  those  that  drive  without  buying  in- 
surance tire  required  under  this  bill  to 
pay  a  S40  fee  into  the  uninsured  motor- 
ist fund  This  money  is  used  to  compen- 
sate victims  ol  the  uninsured  motorists 
All  the  expenses  of  admlnisteniiK  the 
fund  come  from  this  fee  No  taxpayer,  no 
insurance  company,  and  no  insured  mo- 
torist puyj  .mythini;  anytime  to  support 
th»  fund-  The  law  itself  forbids  the  use 
of  General  Treasury  money  for  the  fund. 

This  :ee  is  in  no  why  public"  insur- 
ance. It  offers  no  protection  to  the  payee 
The  fee  is  merely  a  price  an  uninsured 
District  of  Columbia  resident  must  pay 
in  order  to  drive  in  Washin-iton.  while 
creating  a  risk  toward  others  Since  this 
fee  is  substantial  it  will  encourage  many 
drivers  to  purchase  insurance  For  per- 
haps twice  the  cost  of  the  fee  the  driver 
will  ^et  full  protection  against  liability 
and  uninsurfd  motorists  This  vearly 
reminder  is  .i  much  more  potent  incen- 
tive to  purchase  Insurance  than  the  re- 
mote prospect  of  losing  driving  privileges 
In  the  event  of  an  accident  which  the 
present  Safety  and  Responsibility  \cx. 
provides. 

i      CNINSLTIED     MOTOBIST    fTTNO 

The  fund  pays  compeiusation  to  vic- 
tims injured  by  unir.sured  motorists  only 
after  the  negligence  of  the  driver  and 
Innocence  of  the  injured  has  been  estab- 
lished m  court  and  after  damages  have 
been  proven.  In  fact,  the  whole  trial 
process  Is  engaged  so  that  no  huge  bu- 
reaucratic claims  board  and  investiga- 
tion team  need  be  used  The  victim  must 
prove  his  innocence  and  loss  After  re- 
ceiving a  favorable  verdict,  the  victim 
must  demonstrate  to  th.e  court  that  he 
cannot  recover  his  judgment  from  the 
defendant  Then,  and  only  then,  does  the 
fund  compensate  the  victim. 

To  assure  the  solvency  of  the  fund  and 
because  the  fund  .seeks  only  to  alleviate 
the  worst  effects  of  the  uninsured  motor- 
ist problem,  the  fund  will  not  compen- 
sate for  the  entire  judgment  Recoverj' 
Is  limited  to  medical  expenses  and  lost 
income  as  found  by  special  verdicts  in  the 
court.  There  Is  no  payment  for  pain  and 
suffering  or  for  property  damage 

Once  the  payment  is  made  to  the  vic- 
tim, the  fund  receives  the  .subrogated 
claim  against  the  uninsured  motorist. 
The  motorist  loses  his  license  and  regis- 
tration until  he  pays  or  agrees  to  an  In- 
stallment plan  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  proof  of  future  financial  re- 
sponsibility as  provided  in  the  Safety  and 
Responsibility  Act 


HOW    THE    Ff.ND     'V  ER^lCb 

The  fund  is  supplied  niuney  from  the 
annual  uninsured  motorist  lee  This  fee 
is  adjusted  to  insure  .-vohency  ol  the  fund 
by  projecting  the  claim-  tor  the  coming 
year  All  motorists  who  do  not  turnish 
proof  of  insurance  to  the  Commissioner 
at  the  time  they  obtain  an  automobile 
registration  must  pay  this  fe»'  If  at  any- 
time aft+-r  registration  a  motorist  should 
end  his  insurance  co\erage  for  any 
reason,  then  the  motorist  is  required  to 
pay  the  tee  Insurance  companies  must 
notify  the  Commissioners  whenever  in- 
-.urance  lapses,  .so  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  can  withdraw  a 
registration  if  no  fee  is  forthcoming. 
The.se  enforcement  provisions  are  identi- 
cal to  those  now  employed  luider  the 
Safety  and  Responsibility  Act  to  main- 
tain the  prix)t  ol  rtnancial  responsibil- 
ity 

Whenever  a  victim  uf  Lin  automobile 
accident  desires  to  make  a  claim  against 
the  lund,  that  per.son  must  notify  tlie 
Commissioner  of  .^uch  intention  within 
180  days  after  the  accident.  The  victim 
mu.^t  file  with  such  notice  proof  showing 
that  he  qualifies  to  lecovcr  funds  under 
the  act,  estimate  the  probable  los.ses  that 
would  be  compensable,  .md  notify  the 
Commissionei  ol  any  court  action  that 
la  c  jmmenced  for  the  lecovery  of  losses 
trom  the  uninsured  motorist.  This  m- 
iiirmation  is  collected  in  conjunction 
,vith  the  data  requited  by  the  Safety  and 
Re.sponsibility  Act.  Thus  there  is  little 
new  infoiinatioii  'tx  wuik  involved. 

The  Commissioner  is  given  authority 
to  join  in  any  defense  of  tliese  origmal 
suits  if  the  uiunsured  motorist  falls  to 
have  coun.sel  or  to  appear  This  will  pro- 
tect the  fund  by  limiting  recoverers. 
However,  since  the  defendant  will  be  bur- 
dened with  any  judgment  and  will  not 
bt  able  to  drive  until  it  has  been  repaid. 
It  IS  to  his  interest  to  defend  vigorously 
The  Commissioner  aLso  has  authority 
to  appeal  a  verdict.  If  the  defendant  falls 
to  do  so. 

In  the  case  ol  hit-and-run  accidents 
and  default  judgments  there  is  no  ad- 
versary proceeding  in  order  to  insure  the 
recovery  is  proven  To  provide  for  such  a 
contingency,  this  bill  allows  the  victim 
to  sue  the  Commissioners  directly,  creat- 
ing an  adversary.  Thus  in  all  cases  the 
:und  s  interests  are  protected. 

.Alter  the  verdict  a  hearing  is  held  dur-* 
ing  which  the  victim  must  prove  that  all 
reasonable  efTorts  have  been  made  to  ob- 
tain ttie  judgment  and  that  the  de- 
fendant does  not  posse.ss  the  resources  to 
pay  such  judgment  Further  the  victim 
must  show  that  he  does  not  .seek  this 
judgment  on  behalf  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, that  he  is  not  In  the  same  family 
a.s  an  insured  motorist  whose  insurance 
would  cover  him.  and  that  he  does  not 
have  any  collateral  .source  of  reimburse- 
ment of  the  judgment.  When  all  this  is 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  the 
judge  directs  the  fund  to  compensate 
the  victim  for  medical  expen.ses  and  lost 
income. 

Immediately  the  claim  for  this  amount 
IS  subrogated  to  the  fund  The  uninsured 
motorist  Is  suspended  from  driving  until 
he  has  repaid  the  fund  and  obeyed  the 


provisions  of   the  Safety  and   Respon- 
sibility Act. 

In  order  to  avoid  needless  litigation 
in  cases  where  fault  and  damages  are 
quite  obvious,  provisions  are  included  Li 
the  act  to  allow  for  settlements  out  uf 
the  fund.  Tlie  settlements  work  in  tins 
manner: 

Section  408ia):  After  a  filing  of  u 
complaint  In  court  for  an  action  suir.j 
the  uninsured  motorist,  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  may  enter  Into  a  writtm 
agreement  for  the  amount  to  be  paid 
The  Commissioner  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  Is  adequate  proof  v..f  tiie  damages. 
that  the  plaintiff  Is  qualified  to  draw 
from  the  fund,  .uid  that  the  delendai.t 
cannot  pay  the  settlement.  If  the  de- 
fendant signs  a  confession  of  .ludi^mer.r, 
and  amees  to  pay  the  sum  to  the  fu:;a 
m  in.Ntallments,  then  the  fu::d  will  com- 
pen,sate  the  victim.  If  the  ir.stallmi  i.t 
payments  halt,  all  the  Commissioner 
must  do  IS  take  tlie  confession  of  judg- 
ment to  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  have  it 
entered.  Immediately  the  defaultlr.j 
payee  has  his  driving  privilegL-s  levoktc 

Section  408ici:  If  the  settlement  :s 
for  an  amount  below  $2,500  there  is  wo 
need  to  file  a  complaint,  although  ,\i\ 
the  other  steps  for  settlemer.t  must  be 
taken. 

These  i^rovisions  seek  to  reduce  tf.e 
need  tor  up.neces.sary  waste  of  time  and 
resources  with  liti'^atlon  when  there  :? 
no  question  at  issue  The  settlement  pi.  - 
visions  are  discretionary,  r.o  party— 
plaintiff,  defendant,  or  Commissioner- 
is  required  to  agree  to  any  .settlement 

P'mally  the  act  provides  for  certai.i 
penalties  to  iiive  the  Commissioner  ade- 
quate enforcement  authority.  .\\\\  UWv.-x 
of  a  taL=t  statement  witii  the  Commi.-- 
sioner  is  punishable  with  a  f.r.e  of  SI. 000 
and  a  yeai '.>  imprisonment  Operation  .t 
an  uninsured  motor  vehicle  without  pa-  - 
ment  of  the  rcqulied  fee  causes  Immeai- 
.\te  suspension  of  license  and  reeistratlcr. 
makes  the  driver  liable  to  S500  fine  at.i 
90  days  in  jail,  and  activates  the  prool 
of  future  financial  security  .section  of  the 
Safety  and  Responsibility  .\ci  A  tran:-- 
ter  of  registration  to  willfully  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  act  Is  also  prohibited. 

ELIGIBLE    MCnMS 

It  is  neces.sary  to  limit  those  who  can 
draw  from  the  fund  in  order  to  ir.amta;:. 
its  solvency.  However,  the  limitation. 
upon  the  recovery  available — designed 
below — make  this  problem  less  acute.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  protect  those 
whom  the  uninsured  motorist  endanger.'. 
those  who  have  no  readilv  available 
means  to  protect  themselves 

.Section  102 u  >  defines  those  -vho  can- 
not draw  from  the  fund  as:  first,  a: 
owner  of  an  automobile  who  does  n* 
have  coverage  as  required  by  the  Safe'-, 
and  RespDnsibility  .\ct:  and  second,  an-, 
one  covered  by  liability  insurance 

Clause  '  1 1  of  subsection  '  f  ■  excludes 
all  uninsured  motorists.  Anyone  whj 
creates  a  danger  to  others  on  the  road 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  fund 
Since  an  uninsured  motorist  can  never 
recover  from  th.e  fund,  the  payment  ■  f 
S40  fee  cannot  be  construed  as  purcha  o 
of  insurance  The  requirement  of  an  u:> 
msured  motorist  clau.se  to  be  added  to  i;-:- 
surance  sold  Inside  the  District   brings 
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all  insured  drivers— their  families,  guests,  motorist  funds  have  had.  Not  every  vie-  fund,  however  only  compensates  for 
and  guest  drivers— inside  clause  (2)  of  tim  of  an  accident  caused  by  an  unin-  medical  expenses  and  lost  income  Pain 
subsection  ^e)  sured  motorist  will  collect  from  the  fund,  and  suffering,  included  in  the  above  fig- 
Thus  the  only  persons  who  can  recover  Even  after  demonstrating  to  the  Com-  ure  w^ill  not  be  paid  for.  It  Is  difficult  to 
irom  the  fund  who  reside  in  the  District  missloner  that  one  was  a  potential  claim-  estimate  the  proportion  of  personal  in- 
a.e  noncar  owners  who  cannot  be  cov-  ant^having  no  insurance  and  a  noncar  jury  claims  that  are  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ered  by  automobile  Insurance.  This  in-  owner— who  could  draw  from  the  fund,  ing.  Two-thirds  of  the  judgment  is 
eludes  pedestrians  and  passengers  In  the  the  victim  must  further  prove  that  he  probably  most  accurate  For  the  sake  of 
uninsured  car.  The  passengers  in  the  in-  was  not  contributorily  negligent;  that  a  verv  conservative  estimate,  we  .shall  as- 
sured car  are  already  covered.  the  uninsured  motorist  was  negligent:  sume  pain  and  suffering  is  onlv  one-third 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  al-  that  he  suffered  damage  here;  and  that  of  these  claims.  Thus  the  fund  will  have 
though  the  coverage  of  the  required  un-  this  damage  was  not  reimbursable  to  reimburse  $374,400  per  year  at  the  very 
insured  motorist  clause  exempts  the  fam-  through  a  valid  judgment.  most.  Assumiiif^  that  the  fund  is  admln- 
ily  ol  insured  motorists  from  recovery  be-  Claims  are  limited  to  a  $10,000  maxi-  istered  by  the  same  office  as  the  Safety 
cause  they  will  be  compensated,  the  fam-  mum  for  any  one  person,  $20,000  for  and  Responsibility  Act  to  avoid  needless 
lly  of  the  uninsured  motorist  can  recover  any  one  accident.  duplication  of  work,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
from  the  fund.  It  would  seem  especially  The  present  motor  vehicle  statistics  Department  has  projected  their  iieeds*  to 
harsh  that  the  irresponsibility  of  the  indicate  that  these  requirements  will  administer  the  fund  as  enacted  by  S, 
parent  by  failure  to  purchase  liability  In-  narrow  the  number  of  claimants  sig-  3007.  An  estimate  of  the  adminustra- 
surance  should  be  visited  upon  a  child  or  nificantly.  The  number  of  accidents  that  five  cost  including  the  salary  of  counsel 
^^■i^^-  involve    nonproperty    damage    is    very  was  $180,000.  Income  from  the  S40  fee 

In  order  to  recover,  of  course,  the  vie-  small.  Of  the  34,187  accidents  reported  is  projected  at  $800,000.  The  balance: 

tim  must  be  able  to  sue  the  uninsured  in  District  of  Columbia  m   1965,   17.410  r„„„„p    ,  ..r.  f^n                             «Bnn  nnn 

motorist.  In   the  District  common  law  involved  property  damage  only;  ,5,165  of     ^"^"'"'^ -"^  ^'*" '^c sbuu.^uo 

prevents  a  .spouse  from  suing  a  spouse —  the  other   accidents   iinolved   ijrop.-^rty     Claims  ..  .                            374000 

ro5i«  V.  i/o/f?nan,  96  A.  2d  597— or  cliild  and   personal  injury.   Thus  about  only  Adnumsuav.we  co-'i  '/.'///////.'//.[l  lao'ooo 

from  suing  a  parent  for  tortious  conduct  one    in    every    four    accidents    involves                                                               

so  that  there  could  never  be  a  recovery  damage   com.pen.sible   by    the   fund.   Of               Tot.ii   cost ,.")4.400 

from  the  fund  when  the  uninsured  mo-  these  accidents,  involving  property  and               Balance  isnrpiu.s)   :;-}5.(ioo 

torist  injured  his  own  wife  or  child,  personal  injury.  16.443  w-crc  cau.sed  by  As  presently  planned  with  Its  careful 
The  possibility  of  collusion  to  recover  for  uninsured  motorists.  But  becau.^e  the  safeguards  and  including  compensation 
self-caused  accidents  does  not  exist.  damage  in  most  cases  was  slight,  only  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  visiting 
Due  to  strong  suggestions  last  year  6,086  had  their  licenses  suspended  be-  \ictims  of  iminsured  motorists  the  unin- 
that  It  would  be  unfair  to  exclude  from  cause  they  could  not  produce  the  se-  sured  motorists  fimd  is  absolutely  sol- 
protection  those  visitors  to  the  District  curity  to  cover  the  damage  they  caused —  \  ent.  There  are  no  estimates  based  upon 
who  travel  to  see  their  Nation's  Capital  property  and  personal— required  by  the  any  available  data  that  can  proiect  a 
and  their  elected  representatives  from  Safety  and  Responsibility  .'>i.ct.  This  lat-  deficit  in  the  fund.  The  limits  upon  the 
the  fund,  visitors  have  been  included.  It  ter  figure  includes  resident  and  non-  access  to  the  fund  were  revised  for  this 
follows  logically  that  the  uninsured  mo-  resident  uninsured  motorists.  Thus  the  reason  and  because  of  the  fund's  basic 
torists  create  for  this  group  of  people  fact  that  most  accidents  cau.se  property  aim:  to  compensate  the  victims  of  unin- 
as  much  risk  as  for  District  of  Columbia  damage  and  most  uninsured  motorist  sured  motorist  irresponsibility  when  they 
residents  and  should  be  required  to  pro-  can  pay  the  lower  costs  of  this  damage  incur  serious  and  tragic  harm.  The  argu- 
tect  them  accordingly.  As  subsection  (e)  means  that  the  fund  will  concentrate  ment  that  a  change  of  the  accessibility 
Is  written,  it  allows  recovery  of  nonresi-  upon  only  a  low  number  of  claims.  It  Is  requirements  might  bankrupt  the  fund  is 
dent  car  ov^ners  only  if  they  have  insur-  these  claims,  however,  that  are  vital.  It  irrelevant  to  this  bill.  It  was  proposed  in 
ance  coverage,  as  required  by  the  Dis-  is  not  the  ripped  fender  or  sma.shed  fence  this  form  to  avoid  that  exact  problem  It 
trict  of  Columbia  Safety  and  Responsi-  that  this  fund  is  aimed;  rather  it  is  the  js  hoped  that  those  concerned  solely  with 
bihty  Act— presently  $10,000,  $20,000,  wage  earning  father  in  the  hospital  lor  the  fund's  solvency  will  join  in  defeating 
S5,000  coverage.  This  is  what  we  require  10  weeks,  or  the  crippled  mother  unable  any  attempted  amendments  to  weaken 
lor  District  of  Columbia  residents,  and  to  care  for  her  family.  The  fund  auto-  the  fund. 

it  would  be  tmfair  to  compensate  those  matlcally  screens  out  the  less  important  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

who  do  not  protect  our  citizens  from  the  and  less  disasterous  claims.  pore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 

risk  they  create.  Non-car  owning  pedes-  An  actual  60-day  survey  done  in  1966  propriately  referred, 

trians  and  passengers  can  also  recover,  by  the  Motor  'Vehicle  Department,  was  The  bill     S.  3007 1   to  supplement  the 

Uninsured  motorists  and  those  who  have  taken  to  ascertain  the  yearly  cost  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibilrv  ^ct 

insurance   against   uninsured   motorists  fund.  In  this  60-day  period,  only  26  per-  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to 

t-annot.  cent  of  the  cars  in  accidents  were  un-  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  ijer- 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  non-  insured.  Of  those  26  percent  only  two-  sons  sustaining  certain  losses  as  a  result 

residents   who   could   recover   from   the  thirds  were  at  fault.  Only  one-third  of  of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  fi- 

.•^und  is  extremely  low.  First,  few  nonresi-  the  claims  involved  any  personal  injury  nancially  irresponsible  persons    and"  for 

dents  are  hurt  by  uninsured  motorists,  claim.    The    average    claim,    using    the  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tvd- 

Second.   the  overwhelming  majority  of  $10,000  maximum  of  the  fund,  was  only  ings,  was  received,  read  tw-ice  by  its  title 

nonresidents  injured  in  the  District  of  $1,300  for  personal  injury.  During  the  GO  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Columbia  would  not  be  eligible  to  re-  ^ays,  of  the  180  persons  injured  by  un-  District  of  Columbia, 

cover  because  they  would  be  car  owners  insured  motorists  at  fault,  only  72  vie-  ^_^^^^^^^_ 

who  w-ere  iminsured  or  had  uninsured  tims — or  less  than  half— were  not  them-  ' 

:notonst  coverage — as  required  to  be  of-  selves  covered  by  insurance.  This  is  as-  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

fered  in  38  States — or  were  covered  by  suming  that  all  nonresidents  were  not  OF  BILLS 

the  provisions  of  an  uninsured  motorist  insured — since  38  States  require  an  un-  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 

clause  as  a  guest  or  member  of  a  family,  insured  motorist  clause   this   is   highly  ident,  at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 

soLVENCY  OF  THE  FUND  unlikcly— and  that  the  pedestrian  fataU-  tor  from  Massachusetts  !  Mr  Kennedy  t 

The  solvency  of  the  uninsured  motor-  uninfur'eS^  *^'  Period-four-were  also  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 

ist  fund  is  guaranteed  by  the  severe  re-  "^.V^"^^°-  ^     .      ^  ^^      ^  printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 

strictions  upon  tho^whocak  draw  from  y^^J'^^f'l^^^'^"^  *^^  ^^°''^  ""'''"y-  ^^^  ^"""^  ^^^  ^°^^  ^^'-  Kennedy]  be  added 

It   and   upon   the TmouStThat 7an  bS  ^•°'.°''  ^^^""^^  Department  of  the  Dis-  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill   ,S.  2524.   to 

drawn.  A?  can  be  s™rom  the  above  nf%lTa^'^^'^  "^^^f^^  ^  ^'^'^^  ^°,'^^  T""^  ''''  Immigration  and  Nationality 

discussion    no  District  of  Pnlnmhio  ^H  °^  $561,600  of  claims  from  personal  In-  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ownS^°and  few  nonresident  crow^^^^^^^  J^t 'T'^S^  Tl^"'"^  "^°^°"^'^  ^'  '^^^  ^^™«  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

can  draw  from  the  fSd  Ss  factXne  S?'  «^"^  *^^  ,^S*™  l^^  """^  '"^"^^'^'  P°^^'  ^^'^^out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 

will    «v<MH  ^Vfn„  1*.         .u            ,       °^  ^^^^    ^^^^    includes    the    total    of    all  Mr.   HRUSKA    Mr    President    I   ask 

uill   avoid   difficulties   other   uninsured  claims  from  the  personal  injuries;  the  unanimous    cmfsentthar  at  "he    next 
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printing  of  S.  1853  and  S.  1854,  which 
seek  to  amend  the  Federal  Plreanns  Act 
of  1938  and  the  National  P'lrearms  Act  of 
1934.  the  following  Senators  be  added  as 
cosponsors-  The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
fMr  Hansen!,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr  BurdickI. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
there  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  that  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  :  Mr  Met- 
c.^LFi  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  consisting  of  the 
statement  which  he  submitted  and  read 
there  to  the  subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1  and  himself. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  s,)  ordered, 
and  without  objection,  the  statement  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Statement  ir  Senator  I.ee  Metcai.f.  or  Mon- 
tana, ON  GvN  Control  Uxjislation  Before 

THE   SEJiATE    SUBrOM.MITTEE    T  )    INVESTIGATE 
JCVENIIX  DELINaOENCY.   JtTY    U.    1967 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity once  attain  to  express  my  views  on 
proposals  relating  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce In  sporting  are.irms  I  submitted  a 
statement  to  this  committee  In  1965  when 
It  wa«  considering  the  subject  at  that  time. 
On  Augus:  18th  oX  htst  vear.  I  Inserted  a 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
jernlni?  proposals  under  conslcler.itlon  .it 
that  time  I  would  like  to  add  that  statement 
to  my  t«s'lmony  today  Senator  Mansfield 
has  <one  over  this  statement  and  .isked  that 
It  also  be  considered  his. 

My  views  on  the  misuse  of  firearms  are 
based  un  my  own  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  the  hundreds  of  suggestions  I 
have  received  from  Montanuns  for  whom  I 
speak  I  am  sure  my  experience  In  this  mat- 
ter Is  similar  to  that  of  other  members  of 
Congress  who  returned  to  their  respective 
suites  al't'r  ii.l:')ur!;inent  I  found  Mon- 
tanana  vitally  concerned  with  the  kind  of 
firearms  legislation  that  may  ultimately  be 
enacted.  As  wculd  be  expected,  their  concern 
rar-.ged  :>'.  er  a  broad  front,  extending  fr^m  the 
individual  right  to  possess  .md  use  firearms 
for  legal  purposes  of  all  kinds.  Including  de- 
fense of  family,  home,  .md  property,  to  the 
continuance  of  the  very  substantial  hunting 
and  recreational  service  Industry  that  the 
sporting  use  of  firearms  supports  In  Mon- 
tana. There  Is  concern,  too,  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  state  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams supported  entirely  by  the  license  fees 
paid  by  hunters  and  by  the  federal  excise 
taxes  they  pay  on  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition. In  Montana,  as  in  other  states, 
hunters  pav  the  bills  for  necessary  wildlife 
management  and  restoration  programs  ;is 
well  as  maintain  the  food,  Transportation. 
eqiUpment.  and  allied  businesses  that  serv- 
ice their  needs.  Purtherm'ire.  Montanans 
want  firearms  restrictions  to  ipj'ly  directly  to 
crlniinals  and  the  criminally  Inclined,  rather 
than  to  the  vastly  greater  number  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

I  fully  share  the  concerns  of  Montanans 
In  this  regard.  Mr  Chairman  As  they  do.  I 
support  corrective  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Pireamts  Act  and  to  the  National  Fire- 
arms .\cz  that  hold  proml.se.  with  vigorous 
enforcement,  of  reducing  the  criminal  mis- 
u.se  of  sporting  flrearms  and  the  so-called 
destructive  devices.  I  question  whether  the 
existing  Federal  Firearms  Act  has  been  en- 
forced with  sufficient  vigor,  and  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  abuses  the  committee  now 
hears  .ibout  would  not  have  taken  place  had 
this  been  done  Clearly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  lax  In  discharging  the  respon- 
sibilities It  a--.sumed  under   that  .\ct.  Many 


of  the  complaints  we  hear  can  be  attributed 
to  this  laxity  Nevertheless.  It  is  clear  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  some  .iddltlonal 
amendments  would  help  the  states  In  pre- 
venting the  Interstate  acquisllldn  of  firearms 
by  persons  In  violation  of  state  laws  or  regu- 
lations It  Is  this  traffic,  the  record  shows, 
that  contributes  largely  to  the  criminal  mis- 
use of  firearms  It  is  through  this  route  that 
many  criminals,  alcoholics,  addicts  and 
Juveniles  circumvent  state  or  local  restric- 
tions against  their  acquisition  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms. 

The  goal  of  any  legislation  that  Is  consid- 
ered should  be  to  provide  the  utmost  federal 
.i.sslstance  to  state  and  local  go\ernment  in 
curbing  traffic  in  concealable  weapons  that 
is  contrary  to  state  and  local  law.  These  are 
the  lirearms  that  ligure  m^ist  pronilneritly 
in  crime  Because  nf  their  concealabllity  ind 
lack  of  bulk,  handguns  are  the  flre.irms  fa- 
\orpd  by  crlmitials  and  the  criminally  in- 
lined.  I'hey  are  the  firearms  most  used  in 
premeditated  crime.  I  believe  that  the  flow 
of  pistols  and  revolvers  to  certain  individuals 
can  be  slowed  by  the  enactment  ot  appropri- 
ate legislation  .md  by  its  subsequent  vigor- 
ous enforcement.  All  interested  persons 
should  realize,  however,  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  and  inaccurate  to  assume  that 
any  legislation  ever  would  end  the  misuse 
of  firearms  or,  for  that  matter,  of  automo- 
biles, narcotics,  alcohol  or  kitchen  knives. 

Certainly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
any  state  or  local  unit  of  government,  expe- 
riencing difficulty  with  the  misuse  of  lire- 
arms,  should  have  enacted  or  should  enact 
laws  pertaining  to  the  possession  of  firearms 
to  meet  its  own  specific  purposes.  What  these 
uruts  of  government  need  now.  because  local 
laws  are  being  circumvented  by  the  out-of- 
state  purchase  of  flrearms.  is  a  relatively  un- 
complicated and  straightforward  act  to  close 
this  loophole. 

Senator  Mansfield  .md  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  done  by  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  that  1 3.  1853)  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruskai.  We  believe  that  this  proposal 
closes  the  loopholes  that  have  been  causing 
the  most  trouble,  makes  certain  other  needed 
corrections  in  the  F'ederal  Pirearnvs  Act. 
properly  establishes  restrictions  on  Inter- 
state truffle  in  the  problem  handguns,  while 
at  the  same  time  iissuring  the  least  incon- 
venience to  the  millions  of  citizens  who  own 
and  use  lircarms  for  lawful  purposes.  The 
committee  will  tlnd.  I  .im  sure,  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind,  does  have  the  support  of 
all  of  the  major  sporting  and  shooting  orga- 
nizations ;is  well  as  of  individual  sportsmen 
across  the  country. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  press.  I  find 
that  sportsmen  do  believe  that  impro'.  ements 
can  be  made  in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
They  do  believe  that  some  impro'. ements 
are  necessary  and  that  the  amendments  that. 
would  be  made  by  S.  1853  are  workable, 
realistic  and  hold  promise  of  effectiveness. 
They  hold  the  promise  of  helping  the  state 
and  local  governments  to  enforce  laws  and 
regulations  that  respond  to  conditions  as 
they  exist  In  various  sections  of  the  country. 
They  do  not  seek  to  invoke  a  broad  na- 
tional ban  on  firearms.  Rather,  the  recom- 
mended .imendments  recognize  that  condi- 
tions vary  widely  through  the  country  and 
that  a  ban  or  prohibition  that  m.iy  be  desir- 
able in  one  state  or  local  area  may  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  nt  another. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  comment  on  .uiother  legislative  matter 
that  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  sporting 
groups  throughout  the  country.  This  Is  the 
control  of  destructive  devices,  automatic 
weapons  and  others  "hat  can  only  be  used 
for  war  materiel.  From  letters  I  have  received 
■ind  from  copies  uf  resulutlons  that  have 
passed  over  my  desk,  there  lan  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  the  desire  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  bring  crew-ser\»'d  weapons  and  other 


of    the    destructive    devices    under    prompt 
control. 

Unfortunately,  some  persons  prefer  to  per- 
sist in  thinking  that  sportsmen  object  to 
such  control  Nothing  could  be  further  frnni 
the  truth  Sportsmen  want  destructive  de- 
vices controlled,  but  they  want  the  control 
to  be  accomplished  by  an  amendment  ti 
the  National  Firearms  Act,  the  so-called 
Machine  Ciun  Act.  rather  than  through  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  applies  solely 
t.o  spurting  firearms  Tlierc  is  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  machine  guns  and  weapons  '  f 
that  kind  and  sporting  flrearms  Machine 
guns,  hand  grenades,  and  the  heavy  ord- 
nance of  war  have  a  use  and  a  purpose  sepa- 
rate ,ind  apart  from  sporting  firearms.  That 
Is  why  we  have  a  Federal  and  a  National 
Firearms  .Act 

Personally.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  will  see  the 
day  when  sport.smen  will  agree  to  lumping 
sporting  firearms  .ind  destructive  devices  into 
the  -Siime  basic  law.  I  am  confident  that  a 
destructive  device  .imendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  .Act  could  have  been  enacted 
by  now  had  It  not  been  for  the  ill-adM-fd 
l^erslstence  of  some  pers<5ns  to  link  sucu 
weaponry  with  sporting  firearms.  Under  .in 
.igreement  discussed  24  May  on  the  Senate 
floor,  .S.  1854,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  .-Xct,  has  been  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee This  is  the  lir.-^t  time  that  the  ti't:.- 
mltte  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consaior 
the  two  facets  of  this  problem  together  :n 
this  manner.  .Again.  Senator  Mansfield  and  I 
urge  that  this  propos.il  receive  prompt  ciui- 
slderation  and  that  destructive  devices  iie 
included  tinder  the  National  Firearms  Act 

I  have  sought  in  these  brief  remarks  to 
show  that  there  is  positive  support  for  cer- 
tain corrective  firearms  legi.slatlon  in  Mon- 
tana and  throughout  the  .Nation.  .Mr.  Ch.iir- 
man.  This  support  is  based  on  the  beUoi 
that  Federal  legislation  should  .isslst.  rather 
than  usurp,  state  .md  local  authority  to  cti?.il 
with  the  flre.irms  problem  as  it  may  exist. 
There  is  no  Justification,  in  my  opinion,  in 
attempting  to  blanket  the  entire  country 
With  restrictiv.'  legislation  when  the  criminal 
misuse  of  lircarms  is  largely  a  local  or  re- 
gional problem. 

Maximum,  but  realistic,  effort  should  bo 
made  to  restrict  the  interstate  traffic  In  con- 
cealable weapons,  the  kind  of  firearms  that 
are  used  most  prevalently  In  the  commission 
of  .armed  crime.  Much  of  the  difficulty  that 
has  been  encountered,  especially  in  the  cei.- 
ters  of  population  where  armed  crime  Is  met 
prevalent,  would  l>e  overcome  by  more  vigor- 
ous law  enforcement  and  by  greater  atten- 
tion In  the  courts.  The  failure  to  provide 
such  enforcement  and  the  laxity  of  son-.e 
courts  have  contrlbtited  to  the  current 
problem. 

Corrective  legislation  along  the  lines  that 
I  have  dl.scussed.  plus  better  enforcement  .ill 
the  way  from  the  streets  to  the  courts,  will 
do  much  to  solve  the  problem  with  which 
all   law-abiding  persons  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ;isk  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  of  Last  August  18th,  and 
a  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  Department  of  Montana,  t 
the  convention  in  May  of  this  year,  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  the  record. 
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RESOLUTION 

TO    PRINT    THE    HISTORY    OF   THE 
COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  E.'VSTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res.  258  ii  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration! 

S.  Res.  258 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations .as  a  Senate  document  a  com- 
pilation of  materials  entitled  "History  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Together  With 


Chairmen  and  Members  Assigned  Thereto, 
1816-1967",  and  that  there  be  printed  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu* 
inent  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 — AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    530 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
.'.ubmit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15399,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
lor  fiscal  year  1968,  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  referred  for 
consideration  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  This  amendment 
would  increase,  by  $91  million,  fiscal 
ytar  1968  appropriations  for  school 
maintenance  and  operation  in  federally 
aiiected  areas  and  major  disaster  areas, 
as  authorized  under  Public  Law  81-874, 
as  amended. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!)oie.  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  <No.  530)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Federal  assistance  program,  familiarly 
known  as  Public  Law  874,  was  enacted 
m  1950  and  since  that  time  has  provided 
needed  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
burdened  by  the  obligation  to  provide 
educational  services  to  the  children  of 


families  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  local  commimities  all  over 
the  Nation.  Federal  payments  are  made 
at  rates  determined  by  formulas  in  the 
legislation,  and  eligible  school  districts 
have  a  continuing  expectation  to  receive 
these  annual  payments. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  was  not 
excluded  from  mandatory  budget  reduc- 
tions enacted  on  December  18,  1967.  in 
Public  Law  90-218.  As  a  result,  school 
districts  all  over  the  country  find  them- 
selves without  needed  and  anticipated 
revenues,  and  most  of  these  districts 
have  no  way  to  replace  funds  which 
they  had  expected  to  receive  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Under  the  payment  formula  in  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874,  schools  districts  in  Ar- 
kansas have  an  entitlement  in  fiscal  year 
1968  of  $2,435,933.  Present  appropria- 
tions for  the  program  would  permit  an 
allocation  to  Arkansas  of  only  $1,- 
953,560— a  deficit  of  $482,373.  On  a  na- 
tionwide basis  the  aggregate  deficit 
among  all  of  the  States  is  590,965.000. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  a  summarj'  of  allocation  and 
estimated  need  under  Public  Law  81-874 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  AtlOCATION  AND  ESTIMATED  riEED,  PUBLIC  LAW  87J  AS  AMENOrP,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
Slate  or  territory 


1958  appropriation         1968  entit'ement 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
deficits  listed  for  each  of  the  several 
States.  Those  most  severely  affected  from 
the  standpoint  of  total  dollars  arc  Cali- 
fornia, Virginia,  Texas,  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  Florida.  It  is  probable,  liow- 
ever,  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relationship  to  the  total  educational  ex- 
pense of  a  particular  State,  other  States 
which  would  lose  less  money  would  never- 
theless be  more  severely  handicapi-)ed  in 
maintaining  their  educational  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  obtaininc:  from  the 
Arkansas  Department  of  Education  more 
detailed  information  about  the  .'^rkan.sas 
school  districts  presently  affected,  and 
I  will  supply  this  information  for  the 
Record  at  a  later  date.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  texts  of  letters  which 
I  liave  received  from  school  officials  in 
Greenwood,  Ashdown,  and  Cabot,  Ark, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sebastian  CorNxy  Board  (if  Edu- 
cation-, 
Greenwood.  Ark.,  Fe'bruarrj  12, 196S. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ft-i.BRiCHr. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulbright:  Tliank  you  for  noti- 
fying me  of  tentative  entitlement  and  Initial 
payment  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  874  for 
Fiscal  year  1968  for  Lavaca  and  Mansfield 
school  districts, 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  Bulletin  N'o,  25 
from  James  F,  Hortin,  Acting  Director,  Scl-.ool 
Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  states  that  the  entitlement  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  will  probably  have  to  be  pro- 
rated to  around  80  percent.  This  is  brought 
about  because  estimated  entltlem.ent  T.ndor 
the  .^ct  exceeds  the  current  approprlat!  .n  by 
some  $90  to  SlOO  million. 

In  settlnc  up  my  budgets  for  tlie  1507  68 
fiscal  year  I  counted  on  receivli;ig  the  25'; 
of  Fiscal  year  1967  entitlement  that  was  .'-till 
due  at  the  cIO£;e  of  our  1966-07  fisc:.;  year 
on  June  30,  1967  plus  75'X  of  Fiscal  Year  1968 
entitlement.  This  Is  the  procedure  we  I'.ave 
followed  for  years  and  I  have  come  to  look 
on  it  as  a  stable  program.  Unless  we  cet  a 
lOC^;  payment  of  our  1968  entitleiiien:  and 
75'':  of  It  before  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year 
on  June  30,  1968.  two  or  three  of  nv,  districts 
are  fioing  to  be  in  real  trouble. 

I   shall    appreciate   your   efTort-    iii    .'^ccing 
that  this  program  Is  fully  financed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  E.  RoDrr.T.s 


ASHDOWK    PrcLIC    .SCUOC!.:-. 

AshdOTL-n,  Ark..  Februanj  ti.  106S. 
.Senator  J.  W.  Fuxbricht, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  preatly  disturbed  to 
find  Public  Law  874  will  likely  i-.ot  pav  the 
aiiiount  our  school  district  budgeted  and 
expected  to  receive  from  th:s  sot:rce 

Senator,  this  is  one  of  the  mcst  defensible 
federal  school  programs  1  know  anything 
about.  Therefore.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  will  happen  to  our  budcet  tliis  year. 
If  the  government  fails  to  come  through 
with  the  amount  of  money  -.vc  v'crc  led  to 
believe  we  would  get. 

You  win  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  hul- 
ietln  recently  sent  to  our  schools.  We  do 
hope  that  you  will  do  tvcrythii.g  m  your 
power  to  restore  the  perceiit.ige  payo:f  of 
seventy  five  (75)  per  tent  of  the  estiniated 
entitlement. 
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Seaator.   your  much   needed   help   at   thla 
time  Will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  me  and 
your  many  friends  here 
Yours  very  truly. 

C      D      P»AWK3, 

Supenntendent 

C \Bi  r  P'  Bi  ir  Schools 
Cabot.  Ark  .  February  7, 1968 
Hon   Wn.Li\»«  Pm-BMCHT 
US  S'nate. 
Waihington.  D  C 

Sir  I  am  writing  '.o  secure  your  support 
in  maintaining  the  Federal  Aid  to  impacted 
schools  such  as  Cabot  I  am  referring  to 
Public   Law   81-874   funds 

S:nce  Cabot  la  located  cloae  to  Little  Rock 
and  J  I 'l(i;onvi:ie  Air  Base  and  Is  Increasing 
In  enr:)r,ment  each  year  any  lose  of  these 
fund'*   will   be  a  blow  to  our  school   budget 

We  are  ane  of  the  schools  In  Arkansas 
suflTerlng  from  the  states  minimum  founda- 
riiin  prujram  h.ivlr.K  been  frozen  it  tl.e  \}i^ii 
level  and  the  procedure  for  administering 
the  remalnlhij  fundi  at  WOO  00  per  teacher 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  *  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  the  State  Department 
o'  Education  which  explains  our  problem 
li  part 

I  plan  ta  Ue  In  Washington  for  the  Teacher 
C'jrp    Con^ftrence    on    February    J2-24    and 
wiiuid  be  hippy  'o  talk  with  you  further  if 
yo'-i  think  It  i<t  necessary 
Sincerely, 

Don  Elliott 
Superintendent. 

M:  FULBRIGHT  I  believe  that  this 
progiam  of  Federa!  a.s^,l.star.ce  i.s  aii  ob- 
ligation of  the  Federal  Government 
which  should  be  met.  and  local  school 
districts  entitled  to  this  assistance  tiave 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
entitlements  would  be  met  by  Federal 
payments  I  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Com.mlttee  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  that  these  additional  funds  will 
be  appropriated  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  tne  Recori:  a  description  of  this  pro- 
gram prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re.ord   as  follows 
School     Mai.nten.m<c«     and     Operation     in 

Federally     ArKEtTEO     .\beas     anq     Majur 

Disaster    Areas 

Purpose  1  To  provide  Hnancl.il  assistance 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
of  local  education  agencies  which  experience 
financial  burdens  when 

a.  Sources  of  local  revenue  are  reduced  as 
the  result  of  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
the  United  States. 

b  Local  education  agencies  provide  educa- 
tl'^n  tor  children  residing  on  Federal  property 
or  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Federal 
property 

c  Federal  activities  carried  on  directly  or 
through  a  contractor  result  in  sudden  and 
substantial  Increuses  In  school  attendance. 

2  To  arrange  for  the  free  education  of 
children  who  live  on  Federal  property  when 
no  State  or  local  funds  may  be  expended  for 
that  purpose  or  no  local  agency  can  provide 
these  children  with  suitable  free  public  edu- 
cation 

3  To  provide  financial  assistance  for  cur- 
rent school  expenditures  in  major  disaster 
areas 

The  original  version  of  what  became  title  I 
of  Public  Law  81-874  was  enacted  in  1950 
with  a  terminal  date  of  June  30.  1954  This 
legislation  authorl?lng  financial  assistance 
for  school  maintenance  and  operation  in  fed- 
erally atTected  areas,  has  been  amended  as 
well  as  extended  through  the  vears  Initially. 
It  was  applicable  to  the  major  political  sub- 


divisions of  the  Natlcn  with  the  exception  of 
the  District  of  Cdlumbla.  American  Samoa. 
Wake  Island  .ind  Qu.im  Puhll  Law  H3  248 
provided  for  extending  it  to  W.ike  Island, 
section  10  of  Public  Law  84  890  made  It  ap- 
plicable to  Guam  Public  Law  88  665  added 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Public  Law 
89   10    .\merlCHn  Samoa. 

P*ubllc  Law  85-620  made  the  program 
permanent  insof-ar  as  it  relates  to  children 
who  live  on  f-Vder.al  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960  expanded  provisions  in 
the  amended  1950  legislation  relating  to  the 
education  of  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forcee  An  amendment  by  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  provided  for  extension  of  the  temporary 
provisions  through  June  30.  1968 

That  same  Ptibllc  Law  89  10  added  a  major 
new  dimension  to  the  authorization  in  the 
amended  1950  legislation  and.  in  the  proc- 
ess, divided  the  law  Into  three  titles  Title  I 
Is  concerned  with  aasl«t«mce  for  school  main- 
•enance  and  operation  la  federiUly  .iflected 
.ireaa  title  II  authorizes  the  new  program 
of  aaelstance,  and  title  III  defines  terms 
under  the  legislation  as  a  whole.  *  For  in- 
formation on  the  program  under  title  II.  .see 
'Educationally  Deprived  Children:  Meeting 
Special  Educational  Needs."  page  33 » . 

In  general,  .amendments  to  the  law  have 
tended  to  liberalize  Ite  provisions  Public 
Law  89-313  added  another  new  dimension 
by  providing  fir  .u..H!.st^incp  fur  current  ex- 
penditures m  the  event  of  major  dLsa^ter  In 
the  Nation  (including  American  Samoa)  or 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
which  the  Nation  administers  for  the  Umted 
Nations  Another  amendment  by  the  same 
law  reduces  eligibility  requirements  for  large 
city  school  dlstrlct.s  to  the  level  required  of 
other  school  districts.  Public  Law  89-750 
further  Uljerallzed  eligibility  requirements, 
and  broadened  the  definition  of  Federal  prop- 
erty. 

financingr; 
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1955   ...     (•■) 

1963...      (••) 

1964....     (-•) 

1965...      (:) 

1966«- 

1967«... 


(!)     '  $29. 080.  788 
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.      .  $29,686,018  $13,771,739 

75.  000.  nOO  75. 276.  843  85. 250. 689 

282.  }22.  OOO  264. 373. 333  264  337  330 

320, 670.  000  292.  836.  2 1 5  283.  707,  927 

332,000,000  '319,845.875  311.481,068 

388.000.000  '371,828,221  <  354,006.625 

416,200,000  '433,400,000  <  373, 428. 301 


'  Sec  5(c)  o(  Public  Law  81  874  is  amended  provides  tot 
pforjting  imong  elmible  districts  m  proporlio.i  to  Iheir  entitle- 
ments «t)en  lu  ids  ippropiiated  tot  a  (iscl  year  are  insulficient 
to  co»ei  entitlements  under  Itie  '.pecilied  tormul  ■-,  'let  entitle- 
ments lor  lisci  veal  1951  represent  proriling  at  %  percent  witile 
ttiose  tor  fiscal  yeii  1955  represent  pror.ilmg  <t  99 'i  perce.nt 

•  Enlillement  lormul  is  are  specilied  in  ll>e  en  ibling  legi'.l  ition 

'  Includes  S380.788  made  avaiiab'e  tram  ottier  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

•  No  eslirrates  are  included  for  tlie  disaster  area  assistance 
program  aultiorijed  on  Nov    1.   1965.  by  Put^lic  Law  1^9-313 

■  Estimate 

Ba.ifi  for  Allocation  Federal  payments  are 
nuide  at  rates  determined  by  formulas  in  the 
legislation  The  rate  for  children  living  on 
F'ederal  property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property.  Including  such  children 
whose  parents  :irp  on  active  duty  in  the  unl- 
fiirmed  services  Is  called  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  It  Is  the  highest  of  the  following: 
ai  the  expenditure  per  child  from  local 
revenue  sources  In  the  second  preceding  year 
In  comparable  schiMil  districts,  or  beginning 
with  fiscal  ye.ir  1968  :i  group  of  comparable 
districts,  in  the  St.ite,  ibi  50  percent  of  the 
national  average  per  pupil  cost  In  such  sec- 
ond preceding  ypar.  but  not  exceeding  the 
State  average  per  pupil  cost,  or  ici  50  per- 
cent of  the  State  average  per  pupil  cost  in 
vuch  second  preceding  year  The  rate  (or 
children  who  live  on  Federal  pruperty  or  live 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property, 
or  have  a  parent  on  active  duty  In  the  uni- 


formed services.  Is  50  percent  of  the  highest 
local  contribution  rate 

To  qualify  for  assistance  for  children  living 
on  Federal  property  or  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,  a  district's  aver- 
,ige  daily  ittend=iiire  tor  covered  pupils  mut.t 
be  400  or  must  reprefiput  .it  leaet  3  percent  of 
the  total  aver.igp  dally  attendance,  whichever 
Is  lesser,  and  there  must  be  at  least  10  pupil? 
The  average  dally  .ittendance  of  children  in 
eich  category  Is  combined  to  meet  the  400  or 
i  percent  .md  10  clilldren  rule.  Entitlement 
ilso  Is  computed  tor  the  number  of  children 
m  each  category  at  the  rate  specified  for  each 
category 

For  thp»wo  fiscal  ypars  after  one  in  which 
'he  local  education  agency  meet«  the  3  per- 
cent. It  may  receive  pavmeiits  relat<>d  to  chll- 
drpn  covered  bv  the  leglslutlon  if  at  least  10 
ire  Involved  even  though  they  do  not  con- 
stitute ,it  leatt  3  percpnt  of  tlie  district's  total 
average  dallv  attendance  For  the  first  such 
year,  payment  Ls  made  at  the  appropriate 
local  contribution  rate  applicable  for  the 
actual  number  of  such  children  in  attend- 
ince  For  the  second  year,  entitlement  is  one- 
half  of  the  product  of  the  number  of  such 
children  In  attendance  multiplied  by  the 
appropriate  rate 

Other  Federal  p.ivments  which  the  Com- 
ml.«.slonpr  detprmlnes  the  school  district  re- 
ceived m  a  fiscal  year  .ire  deducted  to  the 
extent  they  are  made  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty on  which  children  counted  for  entitle- 
ment live  or  the  parents  worlc,  and  if  the 
.sum  of  the  amounts  Is  $1,000  or  more  The 
value  of  transportation,  custodial,  and  other 
maliitet-ance  services  furnished  the  .-school  bv 
•he  Federal  Gjvprnment  during  the  year  is 
deduc'lble. 

Special  payments  are  authorized  for  dis- 
tricts experiencing  a  sudden  and  substantial 
Increase  in  average  daily  attendance  because 
of  Federal  .activities  carried  on  directly  or 
through  a  contractor.  A  payment  intended 
to  permit  the  district  to  provide  a  level  of 
expenditure  per  pupil  equivalent  to  that  In 
generally  comparable  districts  in  the  same 
State  may  be  made  if  (a>  the  increase  is  at 
least  5  percent  over  the  number  of  non- 
federaily  connected  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  in  the  preceding  year,  (b)  the 
increase  places  a  substantial  and  continuing 
financial  burden  on  the  district,  and  (c)  the 
district  Is  malclng  a  reasonable  tax  effort,  is 
"diligently"  .seeking  to  avail  itself  of  State 
and  other  financial  assistance,  and  still  is 
unable  to  fund  the  increased  education  costs. 

With  some  exceptions,  a  certification  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  Is  made  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  a  district's 
application  to  permit  an  initial  partial  pay- 
ment to  the  district  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  school  year.  At  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  the  district  submits  Its  final  report 
showing  actual  data  relating  to  pupils  and 
costs  and  final  payment  then  Is  made.  Before 
an  account  Is  closed,  a  field  staff  member 
visits  the  district,  reviews  the  documentation 
in  support  of  the  claim,  and  reports  to  the 
Office  of  Education  which  malces  any  appro- 
priate adjustment  required  for  conformity 
with  the  law. 

For  districts  which  have  lost  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  real  property  tax  base  because 
of  Federal  acquisition  of  property  since  1938. 
the  amount  of  payment  Is  computed  by  esti- 
mating taxes  the  district  would  have  re- 
ceived if  the  acquisition  had  not  occurred. 

WTien  the  President  has  declared  an  area 
to  be  a  major  disaster  area,  the  U,S,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  may  make  financial 
assistance  available  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  deemed  In  the  public  interest  provided 
(a)  a  reasonable  tax  effort  is  being  made  In 
the  district,  (b)  "due  diligence"  is  being  ex- 
erted to  obtain  State  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance, and  (c)  funds  available  to  the  dis- 
trict are  not  sufBcient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
providing  free  public  education.  The  Com- 
ml5sloner  may  expend  existing  funds  subject 
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to    reimbursement    after    appropriations    are 
ni.ide  tor  needs  in  the  particular  disaster  slt- 

u.ttlon 


FXROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate  reported 
tltat  on  today,  February  20.  1968,  he  pre- 
-cited  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1124  An  act  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
ct  tlie  Natlonil  Bureau  of  Standards  to  au- 
thorize a  Ure  research  and  safety  program, 
ind  for  other  purposes; 

s  2402  An  act  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others 
t:  r  excess  payments  for  the  years  1954  and 
1955;  and 

S  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Mier.Ttory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  2766,  A 
BILL  AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  TO  RESTRICT 
TRAVEL  TO  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as 
ihairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
u;i  Passport  Legislation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  a  public  hear- 
ing on  S.  2766.  a  bill  "authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  the  travel 
i'f  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  where  unrestricted  travel  would 
beriously  Impair  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs."  The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m. 
on  Friday.  February  23,  in  room  4221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  other  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Stibcommittee  are  Senators  Gore,  Pell, 
CARLSON,  and  Cooper. 

The  Honorable  Nicholas  deB.  Katz- 
enbach.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  will 
testify  for  the  administration.  Any  per- 
^ons  wishing  to  present  their  views  on 
S.  2766  should  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Kuhl,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Ciimmitt^e  on  Foreign  Relations. 


IN  PRAISE  OP  AN  AMERICAN  SERV- 
ICEMAN KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
.atended  the  funeral  of  Donald  Perkins. 
Jr.,  a  mraine  lieutenant,  who  had  been 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
fl  jor  of  the  Senate  about  Donald  Perkins, 
in  part  because  of  the  very  deep  aflfec- 
tion  I  had  for  him,  in  part  because,  in 
;)aying  tribute  to  this  one  American 
<oIdier  who  gave  his  life  in  Vietnam,  I 
Ai^h  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of  them. 

Yuung  Don  Perkins  was  the  son  of  my 
■  eiT  ;;ood  friend.  Mr.  Donald  Perkins  of 
Winnetka,  111. 

He  was  the  dearest  friend  of  my  son 
Chr's,  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
our  house.  He  won  all  of  our  hearts  wth 
his  infectious  warmth.  Indeed,  we  almost 
came  to  :  cpard  him  as  one  of  the  family, 
o  that  Mrs.  Dodd  and  I  mourn  him  as 
we  would  the  loss  of  cur  own  son. 

Somehow.  I  find  it  .still  hard  to  believe 
■liat  Don  Perkins,  a  boy  who  exuded  so 
lU'.ich  vitality  and  warmth,  has  had  his 
life  cut  short  at  so  young  an  age. 

It  is  part  of  the  larger  tragedy  of  the 
times  we  live  in  that  so  many  of  our 
'.outii  are  called  upon  to  face  the  su- 
prem?   challenge   in   responding   to   the 


recurring  threats  against  our  national 
security. 

In  Donald's  ca.se,  lie  accepted  this 
challenge  gladly,  for  he  was  not  a  boy 
to  shirk  his  responsibility  or  to  let  others 
bear  the  burden. 

He  fought  bravely,  and  he  fought  in  a 
good  cause.  Don  Perkins  fought  in  Viet- 
nam to  protect  the  right  of  every  nation, 
large  or  small,  to  determine  its  own 
future  free  from  the  thieat  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.  He  fought  for  the  future 
freedom  of  mankind. 

To  me,  young  Don  Perkins,  in  ins 
courage,  idealism,  and  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice, somehow  symbolized  the  best  that 
is  in  American  youth  today. 

And  if  he  could  speak  to  us  today.  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  hear  no  lament 
for  himself.  He  would,  rather,  speak  In 
the  words  of  the  final  stanza  of  John 
McCrae's  Immortal  poem,  "In  Flanders 
Fields." 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  tlie  foe : 

To  you  from  falliiig  hsnds  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

We  sliall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grew 

In  Flanders  Fields. 

He  would  appeal  to  us  to  continue 
the  struggle  to  which  we  have  con.mitted 
ourselves,  and  to  which  so  many  young 
Americans  have  already  given  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion." 

He  would  urge  us  to  shun  the  clamor 
of  the  timid  and  the  appeasers. 

And  he  woulc'.  call  on  js  all  to  stand 
steadfast  and  unflinching,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  and  what  the  sacrifice,  in 
this  historic  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  the  forces  of  slavery. 

For  this  was  the  kind  of  young  man 
Don  Perkins  was. 

In  bidding  him  a  personal  farewell  I 
can  think  of  no  words  more  appropriate 
than  the  words  of  young  Horatio  on  the 
death  of  his  friend,  Hamlet: 

Farewell,  sweet  Prince, 

And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 


THE     50TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
I  wish  to  make  some  brief  remarks,  as  I 
have  done  each  year  since  I  have  been 
here. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  be  permitted  to  prcxteed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  4  days  ago 
today,  on  February  16  the  Lithuanian 
commimity  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  free  world  observed  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  reestablishment  of  an 
independent  Lithuanian  state. 

In  captive  Lithuania,  this  anni versa rj- 
was  also  observed.  But  there  it  was  ob- 
served in  secret  and  in  small  groups,  by 
Lithuanian  patriots  who  came  together 
in  defiance  of  the  official  Soviet  prohibi- 
tion of  the  observance,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  dreaded  secret  police. 


Only  a  few  months  separate  this  an- 
niversary of  freedom  from  the  .lOth  an- 
niversary of  the  Bolshevik  i evolution. 
The  two  anniversaries  stand  in  t'le  slLik- 
est  contrast. 

February  16  is  an  annivcr.sar.v  dedi- 
cated not  merely  to  the  freedom  of  Lith- 
uania, but  to  the  freedom  of  all  .small 
nations  airJ  to  the  frteduin  of  'the  ;ndi- 
vldual. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  BoLshevik 
revolution  conversely.  \>  a.*-  a  monstvou.sly 
hypocritical  ob.servance  which  .sought  to 
make  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian 
tyranny  and  the  subjugation  of  other 
peoples  a  cause  for  rejoicinc. 

On  this  fateful  day.  the  tragic  fate  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  consti- 
tutes a  challenge  both  to  our  conscience 
and  to  our  political  judgment.  It  cries 
out,  against  the  misbegotten  logic  of 
those  who  today  urge  us  to  close  the  book 
on  the  past,  to  ignore  the  record  of 
current  history  as  well  as  the  record  of 
recent  history,  to  turn  the  other  check 
whenever  the  Soviets  affront  us  or  engage 
in  new  aggression  and  to  .seek  to  build 
bridges  to  the  Communist  world  under 
the  rigidly  unilateral  conditions  which 
they  have  thus  far  imposed. 

I  would  point  out  too  that  we  observe 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  this  year 
at  a  time  when  our  country  is  engaged 
in  a  costly  and  bloody  war  to  defend  the 
right  of  .self-determination  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  against  Communist 
aggression.  The  enemy  we  face  in  Viet- 
nam is  trained  and  supplied  and  encour- 
aged by  the  selfsame  oppressors  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

I  propose  to  briefly  retell  the  story  of 
how  the  Soviet  Union  won  its  inglorious 
victory  over  Lithuania  because  it  illus- 
trates the  nature  of  communism — the 
nature  of  the  enemy  we  still  confront — 
better  than  any  story  I  know.  It  teaches 
us  how  much  trust  can  be  placed  in 
treaties  with  the  KremUn,  in  its  pledges 
of  coexistence,  in  its  off-and-on  pre- 
tenses of  friendship.  It  teaches  us  how 
inhuman  international  boLshevism  is 
and  how  utterly  without  morality  or 
restraint. 

When  the  Lithuanian  people,  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  established  their 
own  government  and  proclaimed  their 
independence,  the  Bolsheviks  invaded 
the  newly  established  state.  There  were 
many  bitter  battles  but  finally  the 
Lithuanian  people  emerged  triumphant. 
On  July  19,  1920,  the  Soviet  Government 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  declared  in 
this  treaty — mark  these  words  well — 
that  it  "voluntarily  and  forever  renounces 
all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia 
over  in  Lithuanian  people  and  their  ter- 
ritory." 

For  20  years  Lithuania  knew  peace  and 
Independence.  During  this  period,  there 
was  a  great  renaissance  of  national  liter- 
ature and  culture. 

But  then  came  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
and  the  partition  of  Poland  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union.  Almost  im- 
mediately, the  Kremlin  demanded  per- 
mission to  place  20,000  troops  in  Lithua- 
nia for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Tliese 
troops,  it  was  emphasized,  would  be  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  the  war.  Prime  Min- 
ister Stalin  himself  stated — and  again 
mark  these  words  well— "We  respect  the 
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Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  state. 
We  are  disposed  to  defend  its  territorial 
integrity." 

History  records  no  blacker  or  more 
perfidious  lie  by  the  head  of  a  great  state. 
On  October  10.  1939.  only  2  weeks  after 
the  orii?inal  demand  was  served  on  Lithu- 
ania, the  Soviet  Union  concentrated  its 
armed  forces  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier 
The  government  of  tlus  brave  little  na- 
tion had  no  alternative  but  to  si^n  the 
pact  of  mutual  a.ssi.stance  which  the 
Kremlin  placed  before  it  But  at  the 
point  of  signing,  they  di.'icovered  that  the 
clause  stipulating  that  Soviet  bases 
would  be  maintained  in  Lithuania  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  had  been 
stricken  from  the  agreement,  on  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  Stalin. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
perfidy.  Ei?;ht  months  later,  on  July  14, 
1940.  the  Soviet  Government  demanded 
that  the  Lithuanian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  Director  of  Security  be 
brought  to  trial,  that  a  tiovernment 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  be  installed 
and  that  the  Red  army  be  granted  free 
entry  in  /orce  into  the  territoiT  of  Lithu- 
ania. There  was  not  even  time  to  reply 
to  this  ultimatum  The  very  next  day,  on 
June  15.  the  Red  a:my  occupied  Lithu- 
ania and  the  government  was  compelled 
to  flee  abroad. 

The  Communists  had  made  their  plans 
carefully,  as  they  always  do.  and  they 
moved  rapidly  They  had  a  quisling 
regime  ready  to  install  They  had  their 
lists  of  names  of  Lithuanian  patriots  who 
were  slated  for  arrest  and  execution. 
They  had  their  plan  of  action. 

On  July  7,  3  weeks  after  the  occupa- 
tion, the  quisling  regime  ordered  the 
liquidation  of  all  non-Commun:st  parties 
and  tiie  arrest  of  their  leaders.  On  July 
14  and  15,  the  people  were  compelled  to 
vote  m  nat-onal  elections  w;tn  only  tlie 
Communist  Party  represented.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  resisted  heroically,  desper- 
ately But  tliey  were  fighting  against 
hopeless  odds.  On  July  17.  the  regime 
announced  t^iat  95  1  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple had  voted  and  that  99.19  percent  of 
these  had  cast  thfir  ballot  for  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Two  days  later,  on  July  21,  the  so- 
called  People  Diet  convened  for  its  first 
session.  In  less  tlian  1  hour,  without  any 
dfbate,  it  voted  unanimously  to  ask  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  to  admit 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  stats  as  one  of 
Its  federated  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
What  an  obipct  lesson  this  should  be  to 
all  those  who  insist  that  we  must  be 
trustful,  who  wisii  to  believe  that  the 
world's  difficulties  can  be  resolved  by 
signing  another  treaty  of  nonaggression 
and  coexistence  with  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  last  session  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  the  Baltic 
States.  To  refresh  our  memories  on  this 
occasion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
tile  text  of  that  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of  an 
appeal  .sent  to  all  free  world  governments 
by  the  Supreme  Committee  for  the  Liber- 
ation of  Lithuania  on  the  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Lithuanian  State. 
There   being   no  objection,   the   items 


requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wherens  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  unci  exploltiitlon 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rlght.s.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
anil 

Whereas  all  pe^aples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  st-itus  and 
freely  pur.sue  their  ec(>nomlc.  .social,  cultural, 
and  rellKlmis  development;   and 

Whereas  Die  Baltic  peoples  of  Eatonl.i.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  h.i\e  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Wherea.s  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
.md  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populat.ons  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  tirin  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  seIf-determln;.tlon  and  national 
independence:   ,ind 

Whereas  there  e.xi.st  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  f.imllv  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  .md  the  .American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent.itlves 
I  tlie  Senate  concurrlngi,  Tliat  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

la)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion ,it  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-dfterminatlon  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behiilf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rli^hts  to  the  Baltic  peoples 

LrrHTA-NiANs   Send    Appeal   to   Free   World 

Governments 
Memorandum  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State  I 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  re-establlshment  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  the  Chief  of  the  Llth- 
uaman  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Supreme 
Co.mmittee  lor  Liberation  of  LltluKi.ni.i  h,.ve 
sent  a  detailed  MemoraJidum  to  Free  World 
Governments.  The  Memorandum  draws  the 
.Attention  of  these  Governments  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■In  1940.  after  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
menced the  military  occupation  of  Lithuania, 
the  Lithuanian  Diplomatic  Service  was  au- 
thorized by  the  then  existing  Lithuanian 
Government  to  continue  to  represent  the 
sovereign  Lithuanian  State  and  to  defend 
Its  interests  abroad.  The  Lithuanian  dlplo; 
matic  and  consular  rerepresentatlves,  accred- 
ited to  foreign  goverments,  continue  to  func- 
tion and  to  assume  the  defense  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Lithuania  and  her  citizens. 
Only  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Lithuania  Is  temporarily  suspended  In  Lith- 
uania by  the  the  fact  of  miUtajy  occupa- 
tion. 

•The  Supreme  Conunlttce  for  Llber^.tlon  of 
Lithuania  was  created  In  Lithuania  In  1943  ns 
a  result  of  the  underground  polittc.il  activl- 
'les  of  the  various  Lithuanian  political  par- 
ties, which  felt  the  need  for  a  supreme  politi- 
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cal  organ  to  direct  and  coordinate  all  efforts 
lor  liberation  of  Lithuania.  The  Supreme 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  Uthuanla  co-- 
tinues  to  coordinate  the  efTorts  of  all  the 
Lithuanians  in  the  free  world  dedicated  to 
the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
The  Supreme  Committee  will  continue  to 
lead  the  struggle  for  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence until  this  goal  Is  achieved." 


.After  a  summary  of  Lithuania's  history 
to    1940,   the  Memorandum   continues: 

"At  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War 
Lithuania  fell  victim  to  the  conspiracy  if 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germanv.  which 
exploited  the  uncertain  International  .sltu..- 
tlon  and  imbalance  of  power  on  the  European 
continent,  by  concluding  secret  agreenient^ 
on  A<igust  2,3rd  and  September  28th,  1939 
I  the  RIbbentriip-MoIotov  Pactl,  whlr'i 
divided  the  Baltic  Area  into  Soviet  and  Nn?i 
spheres  of  influence.  On  the  basis  of  this 
collusion  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Ji;:^ 
15  1940.  After  the  military  occupation  of  the 
country,  the  special  emissary  of  Mascnv. 
Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign' Atfalr.s.  Deka- 
nozov,  and  the  Soviet  MInl.ster  Extraordlinr-. 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Lithuania,  Pozdri  i- 
kov.  with  the  aid  of  the  Red  Army,  imple- 
mented Mo.scow's  preconceived  pl.m  bv 
iinpo.sing  a  pro-Sovlet  so-called  GovernmeiiT 
and  'People's  Diet'  which  siipp<ised:y  ■',;< 
authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Lltl.uanl  .'i 
Nation. 

■'Thl.s  ..ctlon  by  the  Soviet  Unloi:  was  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Peace  Treatv  of  Jiilv 
12.  1920.  whicii  clearly  recoi?ni7ed  the  loi- 
ere't-nty  and  indepeidence  of  Llthuanlo  and 
whereby  Moscow  renounced  all  chviji.s  of  ;!,f 
former  Ru.sslan  Empire  to  Lithuania  and  !.*>: 
territory.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated the  Treaty  of  Non-Acaression  of  Seii- 
tember  2S,  1926  which  reaffirmed  thl.?  orle- 
ln,Hl  peace  treaty  and  the  provisions  of  the 
TrPiitv  fipr  Mutual  Assistance  of  October  !0 
1939.  whereby  the  Soviet  Union  pnmlsed  >o 
re.'pfct  Litluiania's  independence  and  not  in- 
terfere In  lier  Internal  affalr.s.  The  solen;n 
promises  of  international  at-reements  nct- 
wUhstandlng,  the  Soviet  Union  took  .id- 
vantage  of  the  international  situation  •■-. 
exercise  Its  imperialistic  deslcjns  and  on  Jwv.c 
14,  1940,  after  ;i  number  nf  premeditatf-'l 
provocations:  presented  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment with  an  ultl;n;itum  w:.:oh.  ;n 
addition  to  a  number  of  fa!.'-e  accusatlor.s 
ag.iin.>^t  the  Lithuanian  State,  demanded  th a- 
a  government  be  Immediately  formed  in 
Lithuania  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sovl'-f 
Union  and  that  free  entry  Into  the  terrltorv 
of  Llthinnla  be  Immediately  assured  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  units  of  the  Red  .Armv 
The  following  dav,  on  June  15,  1940.  large 
units  of  the  Red  Armv  poured  into  Llthuani.i 
and  occupied  its  entire  terrltorv. 

"Tlie  legal  government  having  been  dis- 
solved, the  top  government  po.sts  were  oc- 
cupied by  Communists  and  pro-Comnumlsts 
.-ippolntees  selected  by  Moscow.  'Eloctlons' 
were  called  for  July  14.  1940.  all  political 
parties  except  the  Communist  Pnrtv  were 
outlawed  and  voting  bv  open  ballots  for 
the  single  list  of  Moscow-approved  cancii- 
rlatcs  was  mado  compulsory.  The  <,utcome  ■  : 
the  election  was  never  In  doubt  Meetlne  on 
July  21.  1940,  under  a  heavy  guard  of  Red 
Armv  and  N'KV'D  troops,  the  puppet  parlia- 
ment of  Lithuania  petitioned  for  th"?  inclu- 
sion of  Its  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
DL-^regardlng  the  provision  of  the  legal  con- 
stitution of  the  .state,  requirlr^.c  popular  ref- 
erendum on  this  petition,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Soviet  Union  pronotmced  "hr  'adm;s- 
sion  of  Lithuania  on  .August  3.   1940.'" 

Tlie  Memorandum  then  goes  on  to  re- 
count Lithuania's  losses  during  the  foreign 
occtipatlons: 

"In  the  course  of  the  Second  Worl!  W:>r 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  was  re- 
ptn  ei  by  that  of  Na7l  Germany  in  l!:'41.  The 
Nazi  occupation  which  lasted  until  the  fall 
of  1944  took  300.000  lives  Ninety  per-ent  of 
Lithuania's  Jewrv  was  exterminated  by  the 
Nazis  In  1944  the  Soviet  military  occupation 
was  returned  brlnelnc  in  its  wake  the  total- 
itarian system  which  liad  first  been  set  up 
In  1940.  The  Soviet  occupation  hns  lasted 
to  this  dav  with  its  continuing  police  'error. 
Russlf'catlon,  and  exploitation  of  the  popu- 
lace and  natural  resources  of  the  coun'rv. 
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"As  a  result  of  Soviet  extermination  and 
deporta.tlon  practices,  the  total  Lithuanian 
popul,it:on  declined  from  3  2  million  in  1939 
to  2  7  million  in  1959.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, t. iking  into  consideration  the  normal 
anniial  jjopulation  growth  of  1.25"^,  the 
population  of  Lithuania  in  1959  should  have 
been  4  iniUion.  In  other  words,  the  Soviets 
through  their  genocidal  practices  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  940,000  inhabitants 
of  LitliUaliia." 

Tlie  ."Memorandum  states: 

'By  the  summer  of  1944  well  organized 
armed  resistance  groups  merged  into  an  anti- 
Soviet  Lithuanian  guerrilla  movement. 
.Armed  Lithuanian  partisan  resistance  .  .  . 
lasted  between  1944  and  1952.  .  .  . 

"The  activities  of  the  Lithuanian  freedom 
fighters  v.'ere  successful  to  such  a  degree  that 
for  several  years  after  the  Second  World  War 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Litiuiania  was  thwarted. 

The  cessation  of  armed  LtuerrlUa  warfare 
in  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  the  Lithua- 
nian resistance  against  Soviet  domination. 
On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  passive  mcins 
gained  a  new  impetus." 

•  Dipli  niatic  action  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  ..ttempt  to  normalize  East-West 
relations  through  the  liquidation  of  the  un- 
resolved problems  of  tiie  Second  World  War," 
the  Memorandum  emphasizes,  "must  con- 
sider the  question  of  Lithu.mia  as  an  Integral 
part  of  such  deliberations.  The  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  is  u  legacy  of  this  war 
along  with  the  question  of  Germany  and 
Berlin  and  t'lose  of  the  other  captive  nations 
of  East-Central  Europe.  The  West  should 
make  cle.ir  to  the  Kreml:n  that  the  ending 
of  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  is  an  es- 
sential clement  for  easing  of  East-West  ten- 
sion and  a  prerequisite  lor  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  a-i.d  dur.ible  jx'ace  in  Europe.  Be- 
fore and  during  the  Second  World  War, 
Lithuani.i  was  a  neiehbor  of  Germany.  Her 
frontiers  with  Oernuiny  were  rixed  in  a  spe- 
cial treaty  ^iened  by  the  governments  of  both 
states  on  January  29,  1928  in  Berlin.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Lithuania  is  cont:,'uous  to  that  of 
East  Prussia,  and  especially  to  Its  northern 
part,  r.ow  arbitrarily  renamed  by  the  occupy- 
ing Soviet  power  as  '  KaLningrad  Region." 
Lithuania,  therefore.  c:>nnot  be  by-passed 
while  a  peace  treat;  is  concluded  with  Ger- 
many. 

The  Memorandum  concludes  with  the  fol- 
luwlrc  r;"pe;il:  "We  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  to  investigate  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  liquidate 
the  results  of  this  .legre&sion  by  causing  the 
withdrawal  from  Lithuania  of  the  armed 
forces,  police  and  administration  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  order  to  terminate  Soviet 
co;onia!i--,m. 

"We  appe.ll  to  the  Governments  of  the  Free 
u-orld  and  their  Delegations  to  the  United 
Nations  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
LithuanLui  Nation  to  regain  her  independ- 
ence bv  raising  the  violatioi's  against  Llthu- 
.inian  sovereignty,  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  institutions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  during  the  proceedings  of  vari- 
ous international  conferences 

".And  we  .ippeal  to  the  parliaments  of  the 
free  world  to  use  every  opportunity  to  urge 
their  CSovernments  to  support  the  endeavors 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania." 

Mr.  DODn.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
that  cur  Government  has  to  thi.s  day  re- 
fused to  rtcopnize  the  illeeal  annexation 
of  'he  Baltic  States  by  the  Kremlin. 
Thus  far.  however,  our  ix)licy  has  been 
esser.tiall.v  a  iiettati'.e  one.  I  vou'd  like 
to  propose  that  we  convert  it  into  a 
positive  policy. 

The  r.ew  Chanrd'or  of  o  ■v'>-!'!:  y  rr- 
rently  announced  \\\s  readiness  to  in- 
validate Hitler's  Munich  agreements 
with  recard  to  Czechoslovakia.  I  believe 
that  Moscow  should  now  be  urged  by 
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our  own  Government  to  wipe  out  nil 
the  vestiges  of  this  infamous  period  in 
liistory  by  repudiating  the  Ribbentrop- 
Molotov  pacts  of  1939  and  restoring  the 
sovereign  rights  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

If  our  spokesmen  could  find  the  vi.sion 
and  the  courage  and  the  lirmness  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  do  away  with 
the  vestiges  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  con- 
spiracy, this  action  would  do  more  than 
a  thou.sand  con.^ular  loiuenlions  to 
build  bridges  between  East  and  West  and 
to  establish  the  basis  for  a  genuine 
peace. 

Mutual  friend.ship  v.-I'lIi  one's  neiph- 
bors  is  the  only  true  .'-ource  of  security. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  induced  to 
undo  the  wrong-  she  has  done  to  her 
neighbors  and  to  remove  iho  causes  of 
fear  and  distrust  in  Eun.pe,  this  -vvould 
open  the  way  to  a  genuine  and  reciprocal 
process  cf  building  bridges  and  the 
Soviet  Union  it.self  would  benefit  enor- 
mously from  this  process  in  terms  of  in- 
c.'ca.sed  friend.ship  and  incrrasod  ;ecu- 
rity  and  increased  trade  and  i^rosperity. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  ijray  and  v.'ork  to 
this  end. 


INTERFERENCE    WITH    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  vote  that  has  just  been 
completed  on  the  cloture  motion  estab- 
lishes beyond  any  doubt  that,  sooner  or 
later — and  probably  sooner — a  sweep- 
ing fair  housing  law  will  be  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  say  that  because,  beyond  any  doubt, 
this  vote  establishes  that  a  clear  major- 
ity of  this  body  favors  the  strongest  pos- 
sible fair  housing  measure. 

The  pending  fair  housing  amendment 
is  the  product  of  years  of  debate,  and 
of  many  varying  kinds  of  txpenencrs  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Where  fair 
.housing  laws  and  ordinances  exist,  it 
has  now  resulted  in  a  strong,  un.^hnk- 
able  majority  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
this  concept. 

The  fact  is  that  this  measure  cove:  ed 
all  but  2  million  units  out  of  an  esti- 
mated 65  million  housing  units  in  this 
country.  We  should  place  particular  em- 
uhasis  on  the  fact  that  the  last  cloture 
vote,  in  1966,  on  a  fair  housing  bill,  re- 
.sulted  in  a  total  of  52  to  41  in  favor  of 
cloture;  but  that  1966  fair  housing  bill 
covered  only  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
65  million  housing  units.  This  measu  e 
covers  virtually  all  cf  tl^e  housing  units. 
The  cloture  motion,  in  that  instance. 
;-'assed  by  only  an  H-vote  maixin.  The 
cloture  motion  \oted  upon  a  few  minutes 
£!go  had  the  support  cf  a  margin  of  18 
i3enators. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  at  least 
three  of  the  announced  proponents,  and 
probably  four,  could  not  be  here,  under- 
standably and  for  various  reasons,  en 
this  occasion.  Thus,  a  bill  providing 
Piearly  97-percent  coverage  would  have 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority — 
a  margin  of  more  than  18  votes,  with  at 
least  three  and  possibly  four  votes  neces- 
:;arily  missing. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a  basic, 
deeply  moving  change  in  attitude  by  the 


American  people  and  their  Senators, 
and,  if  I  may  .say  so.  a  broad  tribute  to 
a  bipartisan  approach  by  decent  Amer- 
icans to  see  that  this  course  of  racism 
in  the  sale  and  icntal  of  housing  be 
banished  once  and  for  all  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  tlis 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  use  3 
minutes,  or  whatever  time  I  have  le- 
maining,  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered, 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  tali  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  f:ict  ih.it  18 
Republicans  voted  with  the  majority  on 
the  Domccratic  side  for  cloture,  ani  that 
this  represents  a  materi.il  incrr-asp — 
almost  double  the  ,'-iren3th  we  ha\e  ever 
had  before  in  resi^ect  to  housing.  In  1^66, 
the  mnximum  Republican  \ote  was  t2: 
on  the  .second  vote  that  year,  it  was  10. 
We  had  two  announced  pairs. 

On  this  vot?,  half  of  all  the  Repu'ijli- 
can  Senators  voted  for  cl.)tu:'e  on  v. hat 
the  Senator  from  Minnesf^a  I  Mr.  Mn»:- 
daleI  has  ni'0!:erly  descriliod  as  cpit..i!-,ly 
a  very  lull  coverage  non-discrimination- 
in-housing  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  argued 
against  those  of  us  who  have  sought  to 
do  something  to  modify  rule  XXII — 
■A'hich  we  claim  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  without  being  so  qualified: 
and  I  think  it  is.  without  any  question — 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  leally 
has  its  teeth  in  it.  and  '.vants  something 
done,  it  will  get  it  done. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate does  want  it  done,  without  any  ques- 
tion. We  calculate,  as  Senator  Mf.NnALE 
has  said,  at  least  58  and  probably  60 
votes  for  this  full  mcftsure.  If  we  ure 
frustrated  now,  Mr.  President,  the  cam- 
try  had  better  take  note,  in  such  tim^s 
of  grave  emergency,  that  a  mnjority, 
after  full,  fair,  and  fioe  debate,  can  be 
frustrated  l.T.m  d oinc  v.-Jiat  is  elementary 
justice  lor  the  countiy.  This  could  be  a 
very,  very  danperoits  thing  at  this  time: 
and  those  who  have  not  supi^orted  u-  I 
think,  hnd  better  think  about  that  mat- 
ter very,  very  seriously. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  can  contrive  a 
housing  measure  which  ^vill  get  the  nec- 
e.s.sary  supoort,  including  clnture.  by 
virtje  of  the  sho'/.-intr  v,-e  have  irn^de  on 
this  vote,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  real 
victory,  cons'derina  the  nature  of  the 
covera'?;e  of  the  non-discrimination-in- 
housina  amendment.  I  am  r-repared. 
with  my  colleagues,  to  move  fonvard 
vigorously  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

As  we  said  before,  the  cloture  vote  h.as 
been  taken.  We  are  not  stiff  necked.  We 
are  confident  that  we  can  find  means  of 
accommodatinc  our  proposal  to  satisfy 
those  of  leasonablo  view  so  t^at  -.ve  may 
seek  to  effect  some  changes  in  the  hous- 
ing pack3ge  to  bring  us  within  the  re- 
quired gor.l.  Ho'vvever.  more  than 
anythins  else,  let  me  cmph:!s-;'e  that  it 
h?s  hlwavs  been  said,  and  it  is  again 
attested  to,  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  reallv  determined  upon  .some- 
thing, it  can  effect  it:,  and  '.ve  shall  con- 
tinue to  trv  to  do  thPt  now. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  t  link 
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it  outrht  to  br  made  clear  that  the  >;.)on- 
sors  of  this  measure  presented  fair  hous- 
ing in  its  fullest  poss:ble  coveraee  with 
one  modest  amendment  that  exempted 
but  2  miUiDn  h^mes  in  tb.e  country 

We  did  so  because  ve  wanted  to  deter- 
mi:;!:'  -Ahat  the  real  and  fundamental  will 
of  the  Senate  was  Now  we  know  beyond 
any  do'ibt  that  there  is  a  strone  majority 
In  favor  of  this  proposal  a  marsin  of 
over  18  votes  And  if  all  of  the  announced 
supporters  had  been  present,  we  would 
have  come  very  close  to  60  -.otes  on  the 
strongest  possib'e  measure 

I  th-nk  It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  now- 
prepared  to  discuss  possible  modifications 
and  beheve  we  must  pass  some  bill  to 
implement  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  oeople 

W'"  have  in  the  past  2  weeks  proved  the 
case  for  fair  housing  And  it  remains  to 
b?  cha'lenicd  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

I  am  most  heartened  by  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  vet  )ry  today,  although  we 
have  nat  had  all  the  support  we  would 
have  liked. 

It  now  ri-mams  for  us  1 1  discuss  what 
form  of  bi"i  wi'l  pass  I  therefore  urge 
all  who  supported  us  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion today  ti  assst  us  in  a  continuing 
fight  for  a  modified  vers'on  so  that  we 
might  build  on  this  impressive  vote  had 
today  ir.  term.?  of  rendezvousing  with  our 
consciences  and  voting  for  the  adnpfon 
of  this  measMrf*  in  th's  session 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p^rr-'  Thf  'irr.r  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  yester- 
day in  this  Chamber  I  said  that  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  that  would  be  had  in  our  body 

The  vote  has  been  taken  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  m.y  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  the  very  strong  support 
which  was  given  to  the  cloture  motion 

The  amendnent  which  was  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  myself  is  an  at- 
tempt to  give  to  all  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  live  In  housing  of  their 
choice  It  IS  a  very  important  issue  Our 
Nation  has  been  at  war.  both  abroad  and 
at  home  and  the  most  important  thing 
before  the  Senate  is  to  maintain  do- 
mestic tranquillity 

I  firmly  believe  tnat  had  we  been  able 
to  get  cloture  today  and  agree  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  big  step  toward  prog- 
ress in  racial  relations  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  our  country  However,  the  Sen- 
ate has  seen  fit  on  the  first  vote  not  to 
Invoke  cloture. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  I  are  able  to  modify  our  amend- 
ment, for  we  are  not  merely  interested 
in  an  is5ue  and  m  achieving  some  psy- 
chological victory,  but  we  are  also  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  legislation  that  will 
help  our  country  And  we  are  agreeable 
to  working  further  with  our  amendment 
with  a  view  to  pre.sentmg  a  modification 
thereon  which  will  be  acceptable  to  a 
sufHcient  number  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  so  that  we  may  invoke 
cloture. 

Mr  President,  we  are  gratified  with 
the   high  percentage  of  votes  obtained 


from  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic sides  Eighteen  Republicans  voted 
In  favor  of  cloture  this  time,  and  that  is 
twice  as  many  Republ'cans  as  liave  voted 
In  favor  of  the  same  issue  before  And  we 
must  remember  that  the  pre.sent  meas- 
ure is  a  stronger  provision  than  has  ever 
been  presented  before 

That  is  certainly  evidence  that  there  is 
bipartisan  support  for  this  Federal  legis- 
lation which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Senat<> 

Mr  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Mmne.sota,  and 
all  other  Members  on  the  Democratic 
side  as  well  as  on  the  Republican  side 
who  saw  fit  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  clo- 
ture motion 

We  hope  that  we  will  all  be  given  an- 
other opportunity  to  vote 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure  some  years  ago  to  obser\e 
and  know  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massach'isetts  as  a  fellow  member 
nf  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  and  in  which  association  we 
each  repre.sented  the  legal  offices  of  our 
respective  States 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  I  as'-: 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  .3  additional  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  obicction,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  liad 
an  opportunity  to  work  together  on 
similar  matters  In  tliat  association  And 
It  has  been  one  of  the  most  fulfilling 
experiences  to  renew  our  friendship  in 
the  Senate  and  to  have  the  opport'inity 
to  share  in  the  leadership  and  foresght 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
to  work  with  him  once  again  on  .some  of 
these  m.easu'es  that  a;e  basic  and  f.in- 
damental  to  the  conscience  of  our  coun- 
try 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  succeed 
One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  in^' 
belief  is  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  providing  ;,'rcat  leadersh-p 
and  tireless  devotion  to  this  and  to  many 
other  issues  involving  con.science  whic>. 
come  before  the  Senate 

I  am  flattered  by  what  the  Senator 
said,  but  I  think  he  is  most  modest  I 
bjelieve  that  one  of  the  unique  reasons 
for  the  vote  we  have  had  and  the 
strength  that  has  been  shown  is  the 
great  contribution  that  has  been  made 
by    tiie   Senat<5r   from   Massachusetts 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  Preeident.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  ver^' 
kind  and  generous  words  He  knov.-s  o:" 
the  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him 
both  m  our  past  as.sociation  as  attorneys 
general  and  in  our  present  association 
as  Members  of  the  Senate 

Although  it  would  be  immodest  for  :ne 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  on  eventhnv.^ 
he  said.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  portion  of  his  remarks  m 
which  he  said  that  he  has  great  opti- 
mism for  victory  on  the  important  meas- 
ure we  are  sponsoring  on  the  floor  of  thp 
US  Senate 

RECOCNITIO.M  (iF  SENATOR  MANSTIELO  TO.MORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  morning  business  tomorrow.  I 
may  be  recognized. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  my 
intention,  along  with  the  distinguishfd 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois :  Mr.  DiRKSENl.  at  that  time  to  make 
a  motion  to  table  the  pending  Mondale 
amendment.  I  shall  give  my  reasons  to- 
morrow when  I  am  recognized  as  to  why 
I  think  it  IS  the  best  course  of  action  at 
this  particular  time. 

It  is  then  my  intention,  after  the 
tablint;  motion  has  been  dispo.sed  of.  to 
file  another  cloture  motion. 

I■N^NIMOI's-^ONSF^•T    xr.RFTFMtNr 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstandine  the  1  day  but  1- 
day-and-1-hour  i  ulo.  the  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond cloture  motion  tako  place  not  <in  Fri- 
day next,  but  on  Monday  next  I  make 
that  request  becau.se  of  the  prior  r.otice 
that  was  siven  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate,  stating  that  t.here  would  be  jio 
business  on  Wa.shinctun's  Birthday 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Sei-.ator  vield'' 

Mr   MANSFIELD   I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  that  day  will  be  in  Bennuria  at- 
tending a  parliamentary  conference.  I 
do  not  know  who  they  are.  but  I  a.-k  the 
Senator  if  that  will  not  make  a  differ- 
ence 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Any  day  we  choose 
will  cause  an  inconvenience  to  the  prior 
schedules  nf  .some  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana'  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  President,  will  ihf 
Senatir  vip'd'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  per- 
sonally express  my  appreciation  to  the 
dist.ni'uished  majority  leader  for  his 
graciousness  and  concern  for  the  rights 
of  those  who  sponsor  the  fair  housing 
proposal. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  concur  in  the  motion  to  table  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  make  to- 
m'jrrow. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  which  was  just 
'  concluded  shows  remarkable  strength 
for  the  fair  housing  proposal,  a  itrony 
majority  in  favor  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible measure:  and  we  are  hopeful,  in 
the  next  day  or  two.  through  a  modi- 
fied version,  to  develop  the  addition?  1 
strength  we  need  to  invoke  cloture  and 
to  adopt  the  worker  ;irotcction  i);o!)o.'^al 
and  a  significant  fair  housing  proposal. 

Thus.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  jain 
with  me  and  with  Senator  H.^p.t  and  oth- 
ers in  defcalin;  the  motion  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
I  do  so  reluctantly,  because  no  ?.!cm- 
ber  of  the  Senate  is  more  commuted 
to  the  objective  of  fair  housmt:  and  nvil 
ritihts  than  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  difference  between  us  is  one  of  a 
l>ractical  appraisal  of  the  possibilities  of 
adoption  of  thi.-  measure  I  believe  the 
possibilities  are  strong,  and  I  hope  that 
situation  will  continue,  through  the  -up- 
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port  of  the  Senate,  to  carry  on  this 
battle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  is  it  imderstood  that  on  Mon- 
day next.  1  hour  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes, after  a  quorum  call,  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  petition  for  cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chttrch  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
that  is  the  understanding. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  President  in  submitting  his 
1969  budget  referred  to  it  as  a  "tight 
budget."  Today  I  wish  to  discuss  a  spe- 
cific example  wherein  this  "tight  budget" 
could  be  reduced  by  at  least  $200,000. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  with  its  17  employees,  has  had 
absolutely  no  work  to  perform  for  the 
past  2  years,  during  which  time  its  five 
executive  officers  each  were  drawing 
526,000  a  year.  In  the  1969  budget  they 
are  asking  for  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tion of  $130,000,  from  $295,000  in  1968 
to  $425,000  for  1969,  for  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  hiring  five  more  employees. 

On  nu.nerous  occasions  I  tried  to  sus- 
pend the  -salaries  of  these  men  on  the 
basis  that  the  American  taxpayers  could 
not  afford  $295,000  in  salaries  for  five 
high-paid  executives  and  their  12  as- 
sistants who  frankly  admitted  they  had 
no  official  duties.  Each  time  I  was  de- 
feated in  this  effort,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  part  of  1967  that  Congress 
finally  enacted  a  law  assigning  some  du- 
ties to  this  Board. 

Now  that  work  has  been  assigned  to 
this  previously  inactive  Board,  they  are 
asking  for  $130,000  additional  appropria- 
tions, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  hire 
five  more  employees,  apparently  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  have  now  been 
assigned  to  the  Board  under  the  above 
referred  to  legislation.  Evidently,  this 
will  enable  the  other  employees  to  keep 
on  loafing. 

A  breakdown  of  the  new  employees  re- 
quested and  their  salary  scales  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

They  are  asking  for  one  additional  em- 
ployee grade  GS-16.  at  a  salary  between 
S20.982  and  $26,574;  one  additional  GS- 
13.  with  a  salary  range  of  between  $13,- 
507  and  $17,557:  one  GS-7,  with  a  salary 
range  of  between  $6,734  and  $8,759;  one 
extra  GS-6.  with  a  salary  range  of  be- 
tween $6,137  and  $7,982;  and  one  GS-5, 
with  a  salarj-  range  of  between  $5,565  and 
$7,239. 

Mr.  President,  for  2  years  these  five 
Board  members  with  their  $26,000  sal- 
aries— now  $28.000 — drew  their  pay- 
checks and  performed  absolutely  no 
functions  whatever.  The  same  is  true  of 
their  12  assistants,  two  of  whom  have 
been  drawing  approximately  $20,000  per 
year. 

Now,  after  2  years  of  doing  nothing, 
when  a  few  duties  are  assigned  to  this 
Board,  they  immediately  ask  for  addi- 
tional personnel  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest  that  Con- 
gress in  approving  this  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1969  budget  not  only  consider  the 


complete  rejection  of  the  $130,000  for  the 
five  additional  employees  but  also  con- 
sider reducing  last  year's  appropriation 
of  $295,000  and  thus  eliminate  some  of 
the  present  excess  personnel.  This  agency 
is  obviously  overstaffed  with  "chiefs" 
when  what  they  really  need  are  "working 
Indians." 


AN   APRIL   FOOLS'   JUNKET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  motto  of  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  must  be  "Do  as  I  say 
and  not  as  I  do." 

On  January  1,  1968,  the  President  in  a 
belated  display  of  concern  over  our  loss 
of  gold,  called  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple to  revise  their  1968  travel  plans  In 
order  to  conserve  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  he  asked  Congress  to  Impose  a 
drastic  tax  upon  all  foreign  travel. 

The  President  even  went  .so  far  as  to 
imply  that  it  would  be  unpatriotic  for 
Americans  not  to  cooperate  with  the  ad- 
ministration by  changing  their  travel 
plans. 

Apparently,  in  issuing  this  call  for 
sacrifice,  he  was  referring  to  the  tax- 
payers in  general  and  did  not  mean  for 
it  to  apply  to  members  of  his  official  fam- 
ily. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  now  sendin'^;  out 
invitations  to  Members  of  Congress, 
congressional  staff  members,  Governors, 
farm  leaders,  and  wives  to  join  him  on 
a  junket  to  the  Far  East.  This  junket  is 
scheduled  to  leave  Washington  in  the 
Presidential  jet  April  3  and  return  April 
14.  The  excuse  for  this  vacation  to  the 
Far  East  is  that  this  will  be  a  trade  mis- 
sion, but  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
asked,  "How  many  genuine  foreign  trade 
experts  will  there  be  among  this  plane 
load  of  Congressmen,  Governors,  and 
farm  leaders,  not  to  mention  their 
wives?" 

Mr.  President,  such  a  grandiose  junket, 
sponsored  by  a  member  of  the  President's 
own  Cabinet,  in  the  face  of  his  January 
first  plea  to  all  Americans,  merely  shows 
the  contempt  that  this  administration 
has  for  the  American  taxpayers. 

I  most  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
political  junket  be  cancelled.  If  a  trade 
mission  is  required,  let  it  be  confined 
strictly  to  those  officials  who  will  be  con- 
ducting negotiations. 

If  not  cancelled  or  revised.  I  suggest 
that  Secretary  Freeman  schedule  his  de- 
parting date  for  April  1 — April  Fools'  Day 
would  be  more  appropriate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  criticizing  this  junket,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

Junketing  PoLmciANS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  in- 
vited a  number  of  congressmen,  governors, 
and  farm  leaders  to  bring  their  wives  and 
accompany  him  in  a  Presidential  jet  plane 
on  a  "trade  promotion  and  fact  finding"  tour 
of  the  far  east.  The  Invitation  was  issued 
hardly  more  than  two  weeks  after  President 
Johnson  appealed  to  American  citizens  not 
to  travel  outside  the  western  hemisphere  in 
order  to  help  reduce  the  serious  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 


The  Presidential  jet.  which  can  accom- 
modate about  100  passengers,  will  lea\e 
Washington  April  3  and  return  April  14  The 
travelers  are  to  participate  In  the  opening 
of  a  tJnlted  States  food  and  agriculture  ex- 
hibit in  Tokyo  and  make  one-day  stops  in 
South  Korea.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
Philippines.  A  24-hour  "rest  stop"  in  Hono- 
lulu Is  scheduled  on  the  return  flight 

The  Invitations  mention  nothing  about 
the  guests  paying  their  own  expen.ses:  so 
apparently  the  government  is  footing  the 
entire  bill.  Regardless  of  that.  In  view  of  the 
President's  appeal  it  Is  apropos  to  ask  If  the 
trip  Is  necessary.  How  many  genuine  foreign 
trade  experts  will  there  be  among  this  plane 
load  of  congressmen,  governors,  and  farm 
leaders,  not  to  mention  their  wives?  How- 
much  serious  effort  can  be  devoted  to  trade 
promotion  and  fact  finding  in  the  short 
time  alloted  for  each  stop? 

It  makes  more  sense  to  view  this  as  a 
junket  de.slgned  to  butter  up  certain  poli- 
ticians and  farm  leaders  In  preparation  for 
the  legislative  and  political  battles  ahead 
in  an  election  year.  Viewed  in  that  light.  It 
reflects  the  arrogance  and  cynicism  of  an 
administration  which  doesn't  he.sitate  to 
send  a  planeload  of  V.  I,  Ps  on  a  pleasure 
trip  half  way  around  the  world,  while  telling 
the  taxpayers  who  have  to  pay  for  it  to  stay 
home  and  see  America  first. 


PRESIDENTS  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON 
INSURANCE  IN  RIOT-AFFECTED 
AREAS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  notice  of  some  comments 
by  Mr.  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of 
the  American  Insurance  As.sociation, 
about  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in 
Riot-Affected  Areas. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Jones 
pointed  out  that  only  through  Govern- 
ment-industry cooperation  could  the  in- 
surance needs  of  inner  city  property 
owners  be  proi:)erly  met.  This  is  the  kind 
of  approach.  Mr.  President,  -hat  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers],  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  have  recommended. 

Indeed,  the  subcommittee  has  already 
approved  a  bill  along  these  lines  to  help 
assure  the  availability  of  adequate  in- 
surance against  crime  losses  for  small 
businesses  located  in  the  central  cities. 

I  look  forward  to  receivina  the  iegi.sla 
tive  proposals  designed  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  In- 
surance Panel.  They,  along  with  the  sub- 
committee's work,  will  provide  a  sound 
basis  upon  which  we  may  help  to  build 
an  effective  and  workable  program  in- 
volving in  appropriate  ways  the  talent 
and  resources  of  both  Government  and 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  entitled  "lasurance  Spokes- 
man Commends  Report  of  President's  In- 
.surance  Study  Panel,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Insurance    Spokesman    Commends    Report 

OP  President's  Insurance  Study  Panel 

New  York.  January  29. — T.  Lawrence  Jones, 
president  of  the  American  Insurance  .Asso- 
ciation,   today    commended    the    President's 
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Advi3.>rv  Pfinel  on  Insurance  In  Rlot-AfTected 
Are  18  for  maklnsr  a  thoii(;htfuI.  thorough 
study  and  for  outUnlnij  an  effective  start 
toward  mamtAinlng  an  insurance  market  in 
the  inner  city  " 

■  The  Association  is  ready  to  provide  every 
assistance  In  building  on  this  foundation, 
and  hereby  .tTers  all  of  Its  facllltlea  toward 
the  crentlfii  of  a  finished  product  from  this 
valuable  blueprint  "  Mr  .Tonfi  said 

Mr  Jui.es  commented  "p.  the  rep<rt  Is- 
sued by  the  presidential  panel  which  was 
created  after  Uvst  summers  rlotmi?  The  rec- 
iiinmended  approach  would  Involve  a  federal 
reinsurance  prt>(?ram  to  back  up  the  efT■>rt-"^  of 
the  various  states  and  the  Insurance  indus- 
try to  help  meet  urban  Rrea  needs  by  making 
insurance  readily  available 

■  We  believe  that  an  effective  backup  pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished  ihrou(?h  the  pro- 
posed National  Insurance  Development  Cor- 
poration, which  the  panel  recommended  In 
Its  report,"  Mr  Jones  stated. 

"Onlv  through  such  cix)peratlon  can  the 
insurance  mechanism  be  made  to  operate 
etTectlvely  to  meet  t.'ie  needs  of  property 
owners  in  Inner  city  areas." 

The  American  Insurance  Association,  Mr 
Jones  said,  "believes  that  federal  government 
partlclpaihon  iti  backup  for  riot  coverage  may 
require  e\tn  more  urgent  action  than  the 
report  IndlL-ates  "  The  Association  "believes 
th.it  quick  action  In  this  vital  area  Is  essen- 
tial and  rhe  committee  report  points  the 
way."  he  added, 

"While  the  Association  may  not  agree  fullv 
with  .ill  the  proposals  outlined  in  the  re- 
port." Mr  Jor.es  said,  "we  note  with  satlsiac- 
tion  that  all  the  sectors  of  socletv — the  pri- 
vate Insurance  business,  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  federal  go\ernment — are  being 
mobilized  to  deal  with  a  serious  sijcial  prob- 
lem, involving  the  welfare  of  all  This  Is  an 
approach  long  advocated  by  the  Association  " 
The  .Association  is  "especially  gratified." 
Mr  Jones  said,  that  the  heart  of  the  panel's 
proposed  program  is  based  on  an  expanded 
L'rban  Are.is  Plan  which  he  called  an  "in- 
dustry-developed device,  arrived  at  to  ass.st 
m  providing  insur.ance  through  voluntary 
Industry  action  for  those  who  need  and 
want  if 

Commenting  on  the  proposed  National  In- 
surance DeveK.pment  Corpora!!. in.  Mr  Jones 
said  that  in  calling  for  such  an  agency,  "the 
report  lists  in  aetall  the  precedents  that  exist 
for  federal  backup  when  a  situation  goes  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  normal  Insurance 
mechanism  " 

•  Thus,  the  report  cites  the  field  of  foreign 
credit  Insurance,  where  an  Insurance  busi- 
ness-federal partnership  has  permitted  the 
healthy  growth  of  overseas  Investment."  Mr. 
Jones  stated. 

"Similarly,  the  report  points  to  the  nuclear 
energy  field,  where  another  partnership  of 
government  and  the  Insurance  business  mar- 
shaled quickly,  and  In  large  amounts,  the 
Insurance  protection  which  allowed  today's 
civilian  atomic  energy  plants  to  be  built 

'The  War  D.amage  Corpora";  ju  Is  c.ted  .is 
another  ex.ample  of  how  a  risk  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  insurance  business  alone  is  best 
handled  by  government  and  business  work- 
ing together  Other  examples  are  presented. 
and  the  point  that  the  net  risk  requires 
similar  treatment  is  well  taken  " 

Mr  Jones  added  'We  commend  the  panel 
and  Iti  sra.f  for  their  diligence  and  thorough- 
ness. The  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  the 
pa.nel  and  its  staff  demonstrated  by  their 
dedlcited  effort,  prompt  action  and  devotion 
to  their  task  that  they  fully  understood  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  work" 

Concluded  Mr  Jones:  "Once  a^aln.  govern- 
ment and  the  insurance  industrv,  working  In 
concert,  are  facing  up  to  a  problem  Once 
again,  the  solution  will  be  found  " 

The  A.sAociation  Is  a  trade  organization 
with  a  membership  of  170  property-lid&lllty 
Insurance  companies 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary are  S  470.  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
and  approval  of  Con^'ress  to  the  Illinois- 
Indiana  Air  Pollution  Control  Compact: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  9'>.  to  con.sent 
to  and  enter  into  the  Mid-Atlantic  States 
Air  Pollution  Control  Compact,  creating 
the  Mid-Atlantic  StaU>s  Air  Pollution 
Control  Commi.s.s;on  as  an  tnterRovern- 
mental.  Federal-State  agency:  and  S 
2350.  to  grant  the  con.sent  and  approval 
of  Congress  to  the  West  Virgima-Ohlo 
Air  Pollution  Control  Compact 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  the.sc  bills  since 
it  has  the  basic  jun.sdiction  of  air  pollu- 
tion That  committee  already  has  re- 
ported the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 

Under  the  Legl.slative  Reorganization 
Act.  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  juris- 
diction to  consider  compacts  generally, 
and  particularly  in  pursuance  to  tlie  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  contained  in  article  I, 
clau.se  10 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>'  has  authorized  that  request 
be  made  that  it  be  di.scharHcd  from  con- 
sideration of  S  470.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95.  and  S  2:?50  at  this  time,  with  the 
understanding  that  within  60  days  ex- 
clusive of  any  days  :n  which  the  Senate 
is  not  in  .session  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  shall  lerefer  the  bills.  S  470. 
Senate  Joint  Re.solution  95,  and  S  2350, 
to  be  again  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying 
out  its  jurisdiction  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  I.  clause  10.  of 
the  Constitution   of   the   United  States. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj- 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration nf  s  470.  SMiate  Joint  Resolution 
95,  and  S.  2350  at  this  time  and  that  they 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  a  period  of  60  days  e.xclusive 
of  any  days  in  which  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session  and  .shall  asam  be  referred  to 
the  Coiiiniittee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the 
purposes  previously  mentioned. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation  to  the  dis- . 
tlnguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  request  he  has 
just  m.ade  in  reference  to  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
three  air  pollution  compacts  to  which  he 
has  made  reference. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  as  well  as  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  wishes  to  give  attention 
to  these  compacts.  It  is  my  belief  that 
when  individ'jal  States  can  join  to;rether 
in  compacts  to  exerei.se  effective  control 
of  environmental  pollution,  this  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  establishment  of  broad 
Federal  regulatory  authority.  This  in- 
centive for  the  States  to  come  together 
and  work  out  their  problems  in  many 
areas,  including  air  pollution,  is  a  .salu- 
tary one.  I  know  the  work  that  has  gone 
Into  the  creation  of  the  compact  be- 
tween West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 


As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  I  am  vei-y  grateful  to  ha\.' 
this  cooperation,  which  is  given  in  full 
degree,  by  the  distinguished  chairman  ui 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  giviim 
to  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  the 
opportuiuty  to  work  with  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  m  these  important  mat- 
ters of  air  pollution  as  affected  by  com- 
pacts between  the  States. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Will  conduct  hearings  on  the,-r 
compacts  during  the  last  week  of  Febru- 
ary and  the  first  week  of  March,  at  whlcli 
time  we  .shall  examine  the  compacts  m 
relation  to  their  con.<istencv  with  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssl.ssippi?  The  Chair 
iiears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■vi'i!  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoiiim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  PROM 
WEDNESDAY  UNTIL  NOON  ON 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent  that 
at  the  close  of  busine.ss  today  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  clo.se  of  busine.ss  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
,ite  stand  in  adiournment  until  12  noon 
on  Thursday  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  qiiormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c.ill  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  TASK 
FORCE  ON  TRAVEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  verv' 
important  report  made  by  the  industry- 
GoverTiment  special  task  force  on  travel, 
headed  by  .Ambassador  McKinney  which, 
in  my  judgment,  m.akes  some  outstand- 
ing recommendations  which  should  be 
dealt  -vith  before  we  enact  any  tax  on 
travel,  or  otherwise  inhibit  it,  except  on 
grounds  as  stated  by  the  President  of  a 
choice  of  .Americans  in  the  coo!)erative 
and  patriotic  tradition  of  our  countr>-; 
namely,  to  refiain  from  unnecessary' 
travel. 

Within  3  months  after  it  was  .set  up. 
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the  task  force,  con.slstlng  of  leaders  In 
the  travel  industi-v-  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, put  together  a  very  significant 
package,  one  which  is  likely  to  result  in 
major  improvements  in  the  ability  of 
this  countiy  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
new  vi.sit^irs  from  abroad,  and  in  .signif- 
icant immediate  and  long-term  im- 
provements in  our  travel  deficit. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  task 
foi'ce's  recommendation  that  a  national 
tourist  ofiTice  be  e.stablished  to  coordinate 
and  direct  the  entire  U.S.  travel  effort. 
I  am  very  pleased  with  this  particular 
recommendation  as  I.  along  with  11  Sen- 
atois  from  both  parties,  have  sponsored 
legislation  for  over  2  years  to  do  exactly 
tliat,  Tho.se  of  us  who  fought  long  and 
hard  for  an  effective  U  S.  travel  effort — 
frequently  without  administration  .sup- 
pnrt — can  take  satisfaction  that,  at  last, 
this  matter  is  receiving  the  high  priority 
recognition  it  deserves. 

I  note  that  the  task  force  believes  that 
drafting  of  legi.slation  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Travel  OfBce  can  be  completed  in 
90  to  120  days,  dur:n.g  which  an  appro- 
priate budget  can  also  be  drawn  up. 

I  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
live  up  to  this  schedule:  that  congres- 
.■>ional  leaders,  including  those  who  have 
.1  deep  interest  in  this  matter  be  con- 
sulted in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation: 
•ind  that  hearings  on  this  legislation  as 
well  as  on  the  bill  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
luary  1,  with  Senators  Bible,  Brooke, 
Cannon.  Clark,  Hansen,  Hartke,  Long 
of  Missouri,  McGee.  Percy,  Scott,  and 
Williams  of  New-  Jersey,  be  held  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

As  one  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  get  national  reco'^nition  of  the 
:reat  desirability  of  a  major  national 
tourism  effort.  I  wish  to  assure  the  task 
force  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  press 
lor  favorable  Senate  action  on  a  bill 
that  would  establish  a  national  tourist 
office. 

I  am  veiT  pleased  that  the  task  force 
views  the  functions  of  the  National 
Travel  Office  xevy  broadly,  covering  all 
areas  that  sponsors  of  our  bill  believe  to 
be  essential — effective  research,  in- 
creased cooperation  between  State  and 
local  travel  promotion  organizations, 
concern  with  domestic  travel  programs, 
and  coordination  of  the  tourism-related 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Tlie  idea  that  a  National  Travel  OfBce, 
headed  by  a  presidential  appointee 
should  have  a  board  of  directors  with 
both  public  and  private  representation, 
and  utilize  both  public  and  private  funds 
and  manpower,  is  an  extremely  good 
idea  and  should  result  in  the  type  of 
imaginative  and  comprehensive  effort 
that  this  country  has  been  lacking  to 
date. 

The  task  force  recommends  that  until 
legislation  is  drawn  up  and  approved, 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  be 
increased  in  this  fiscal  year — fiscal  year 
1968 — to  the  authorized  $4.7  million 
level,  an  increase  of  SI. 7  million  above 
what  has  been  approved  by  Congress.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  fight  for  this 
request — at  least  as  hard  as  for  travel 
restrictions — otherwise  what  I  and  others 
can  do  in  Conuress  will  surely  fail.  For 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  task  force  recom- 


mends a  budget  authorization  of  S30 
million  for  the  USTS.  to  be  nijpropri- 
ated  as  needed,  with  tlu  funds  to  be 
tiansferred  from  the  USTS  to  the  Na- 
tional Travel  Office  once  that  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  task  force  has  done  an  excellent 
job  and  performed  a  great  public  service 
and  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  do  their 
job  until  Congress  recognizes  that  this 
is  the  approach  that  is  in  the  American 
tradition  and  in  line  with  the  principles 
we  have  been  fighting  for  for  the  past 
30  years.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  should  very  carefully  exam- 
ine the  task  force's  report,  call  the  task 
force  chairman  and  members  before  the 
committee  and  take  its  proposals  into  se- 
rious consideration  in  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  restrictions  on  trav- 
el asked  for  by  the  President,  There  is  no 
question  that  travel  restriction.s — par- 
ticularly the  lax  on  travc'  expenditure.s — 
will  lead  to  widespread  evasion  and  to 
ill  feeling  in  the  countries  which  depend 
on  income  from  American  travel  to  buy 
our  exports.  I  seriously  doubt  the  wis- 
dom and  effectiveness  of  the  Picsident's 
proposals  to  restrict  travel  abroad  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  into  this 
matter  with  the  greatest  care  before  we 
proceed  on  the  road  to  folly, 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  now  only  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  that  the  idea  of 
stimulating  tourism  into  the  United 
States  be  first  tried  in  order  to  deal  with 
our  balance-of-payments  problem  rather 
than  immediately  to  jump  into  the  highly 
dubious  operation  of  imposing  a  travel 
tax  or  other  method  which  tends  only  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  more  well- 
to-do  travelers  against  those  of  modest 
means. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  task  force  report,  the  text  of 
my  bill,  S.  2907,  along  with  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  a  column  by  Mar- 
quis Childs  on  the  impact  of  a  travel  tax 
overseas  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Report  of  Ikdustky-Govf.r:-.- 
MENT  Special  Task  Force  ox  Travel 

SUMMARY 

Here  we  summarize  the  more  import i.nt  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  which  have 
emerged  from  the  work  of  the  Industry- 
Government  Special  Task  Force  on  Travel, 

1.  Actions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  travel  by 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States: 

2b'^  discount  on  round  trip  faies  to  the 
United  States  on  tickets  purchased  in 
Europe.' 

50^,  reductions  in  regular  domestic  airline 
fares,  effective  April  28,  making  these  lares 
the  lowest  available  anj-where  in  the  world.' 

25%   discounts  in  railroad  lares.- 

10%  discounts  on  charter  coach  rates  on 
trips  involving  400  miles  per  dav,  eifectlve 
May  1.' 

10%  discounts  in  rates  by  the  three  larg- 
est United  States  car  rental  companies,  ef- 
fective immediately. 

Reduced  steamship  fares  to  the  United 
States.' 

Up  to  40%  reductions  in  regular  rates  m 
seven  major  hotel-motel  chains,  effective 
immediately. 


'  Subject  to  approval  by   the   appropriate 
regulatory  body. 


2,  .\ctlons  to  stimulate  forclfii  \r.\\c\  to 
the  United  States: 

US.  tiag  transatlantic  nnd  doiiie.'tlc  ,iir 
c.rriers  will  spend  $!().. i  niilllon  outside  the 
Western  Heml«;phere  In  1968  to  promote 
tra\-el  to  the  United  States,  a  $5  5  niillion  in- 
crease over  1967. 

Fore!gn-nac  air  a"(!  ^ea  carrirrs  will  take 
immediate  .•-■teps  to  accelerate  the  de\ elop- 
ment  of  European  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  air  carriers  will  \n\uv-,  more  than  2,i'00 
tia\cl  agents,  icur  oijerators,  and  travel  edi- 
tors to  the  United  .States  for  familiarization 
tours  ill  1968. 

Other  US.  industries  and  news  and  enter- 
tainment media  will  ElRiilficantly  iiu  rrase 
promotional  efforts  abroad  to  attr.irt  lor- 
I'icn  \i.sit;.rs  to  the  United  States,  etTective 
Immediately. 

:^.  Rec  ,'mmeiKlath  !)s  whlcli  would  — 

Waive  vi.sas  for  icjurists  and  busliie.s.smen. 

.Smijilifv  and  consolld.ite  entry  procedures; 
inalte  [m.-rible  one-Mop  inspection;  enable 
ilie  iire-clearaiico  of  visitors. 

Ls.sue  .-necial  !or(i,jn  \l.-.itor  lio.«!)itality 
cards,  evic'enclng  eligibility  lor  discounts  and 
price  reciuftioiis  cm  .i  wide  r.,ngc'  'l  travel- 
rel.tted  expenditures. 

Cofirdinate  i)rice  reductions  jjroviding 
nacki^ge  tours  for  group  and  individual 
travel:  cie:i^n  tours  for  .■■pecial  ;.rtl\  jty  iiavel. 

Inten.silv  travel  advertlslnsr  :ind  jiromotion 
abroad  tlirouch  coordinated  effort.':  of  i,-ov- 
ornment  and  the  pri\ate  sector, 

\'i-stly  improxe  b:-.nking.  insuranf-e  and 
I  redit  'arililler,   lor  loreign  vi.sitwr.s. 

Facilitate  tr.ivel  of  non-Encli.,li-si)eakliig 
■isitors  by  utilixing  iniiltillnfiual  -tudents  in 
ihe  United  .Sli.te;.;  expaiKied  reception  cen- 
ter.s;  nuiltilincual  lelepiioue  service;  and 
foreign  language  guidebooks. 

Moujit  a  natton-witie  campaign  to  Inten- 
.sify  ho.>;pitallty  lovvard.s  vmitors  within  the 
United  States. 

Work  tliroueh  governors,  mayors,  ..nd  other 
com.munlty  leaders  to  promote  foreign  travel 
and  improve  services. 

Improve  the  image  of  the  United  States 
as  an  attractive  tourist  destination  .:rea. 

Intensify  and  broaden  market  research  and 
tourist  motivational  studies  in  prime  travel 
ni  >rkets  abroad. 

4    Expanded  role  of  tiie  U.S.  Go-.ernment: 

.\  new  dynaniic  national  travel  policy. 

\  --tronij  nation.i!  tourist  office  to  coordl- 
ii.ite  tlie  U.S.  lorei^n  tourism  effort  by  1969. 
.'  tartin^  wltli  an  ..iinur  1  budget  in  tlie  range 
"1   S30  iriillion. 

.■\  national  r-onvention  'oureau. 

\  ■Sl.T-million  budpet  increase  lor  ilie  U..S. 
Travel  Ser\i.:e  lor  the  remainder  o:  ilscal 
vear  1968. 

CHAPTER   7 .N'ATI0.-;AL    rrilRLST  iiFFK.E 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  should 
have  an  immediate  favorable  imp.ict  on  'l.e 
U  S,  balance  of  payments.  It  is  imperative, 
iiowever.  that  these  benents  be  sustained  and 
expanded  over  the  long  run.  To  accomplish 
this,  an  organization  must  be  created  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  the  entire  U.S.  travel  ef- 
fort. It  mu.st  liave  the  backing  of  industry 
.iiid  goveri-.ment.  It  must  be  so  strongly 
iiinded  and  constructed  that  it  would  have 
wide  public  and  congressional  support  and 
then  given  the  power  to  do  the  ;ob. 

The  structure  and  power  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  determine,  m  the  long  run.  how 
.successful  the  United  States  will  be  :n  com- 
peting in  the  international  travel  market.  To 
succeed,  it  cannot  be  merely  ,is  good  as  tlie 
tr-Tvel  develop.T.ent  organizations  of  uther 
countries  It  must  be  better  and  more  eil'ec- 
•i'.e.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  l;e  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
reffect  U.S.  traditions  and  attitudes  In  this 
res.xrd.  the  task  force  does  nor  dlscouiii  the 
past  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  travel  in- 
dustry, to  increase  '■he  number  of  visitors 
from    abroad.    The    US.    Travel    .Service    iias 
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.to 'omplished   a  great  deal   with   Ita  limited 
resources 

There  haa  been  a  wide  ran8;e  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  Task  Force  on  the 
form  the  organization  should  take 

(11    A  private  industry  travel  asaorlritlon 

121  A  Joint  Federal  Government-Industry 
corpor.itlon 

(3  I    A  Federal  Government  corporation 

i4i    A  commission. 

(  5  I  An  expanded  version  of  the  U  S  Travel 
Service  with  its  director  at  assistant  secretary 
level 

i6i  A  new  Independent  government  agen- 
cy 

It  h.is  also  been  variously  sui^^ested  '.har 
If  the  organization  remains  a  Oovernmen' 
office  1?  remain  In  tne  Depar'ment  of  Com- 
merce or  tie  shifted  to  the  Department  af 
the  Ii.terlor.  or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation 

Whatever  the  organization's  structure.  It 
should  be  responsible  for  the  following  type 
functions 

I  1 1  Oontlniious  market  reseirch  The 
United  States  needs  to  Knnw  much  more 
about  what  markets  .should  t)e  promoted.  In 
what  !,e<\\xence  and  why;  wh.it  tlnanclal  ra- 
tionale should  be  followed,  what  US  areas 
and  .ittr.icVolis  appeal  to  which  markets;  the 
size  aad  structure  of  inbound  tourism,  where 
It  -omes  from,  where  it  goes  to,  and  wh.it  it 
spends  This  information  should  be  distrib- 
uted renulcirly  throu^hovit  the  business  com- 
munity and  government  agencies 

\2\  A  v-istly  stepped-up  balanced  tourism 
promouo.a  program  pointed  at  the  most 
promising  markets,  and  concentrating  on 
those  V  S  points  ._>f  Interest  and  attractions 
thiit   have    special    appeal    to    sich    market.s 

i3i  Cooperation  with  State  .md  local  or- 
gan.z  in.,  ns.  banks,  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
■  ■ernf^l  wich.  or  involved  in.  the  ftnancin^'  of 
transportation  facilities,  accommodations 
and  special  attractions 

i4i  Improved  handllnj?  .-)f  foreign  travel- 
ers T;ii%  ncludes  improvlni?  >peratlons  ind 
services  at  points  of  entry  and  elsewhere, 
overcoming  language  barriers,  and  helping  to 
develop  additional  and  better  things  for  for- 
eign tourists  to  do.  see.  and  buy 

^5i  .Vs-ii5t  m  or  spon.sor  training  facilities 
for  services  needed  at  points  visited  by  for- 
eiKn  tou.'l-*ts 

id'  Coiirdlna'e  the  widespread  activities 
of  the  Federal  Oijvernment  affecting  the  In- 
terna:.onal  travel  business  .\t  the  same  time 
the  opeanizatlon  should  work  with  and 
through  State  organizations,  local  or  iX)m- 
munlty  groups,  and  trade  issociatlons. 

In  determining  the  structure  of  the  organ- 
ization "he  following  should  receive  c<?n3ld- 
eratlon 

1 1 1  The  travel  development  prcH<r£un  most 
be  b.ised  >ii  m  extremely  -lose  working  re- 
lationship between  Government  and  private 
business  The  Government  has  authority  over 
transportatlvn  faclllt.es,  c  >ntrols  Immigra- 
tion procedures,  collects  taxes  on  the  travel 
Industry  runs  the  national  parks  and  forests, 
administers  cei^aln  tourist  altes,  etc  Private 
industry  wwns  and  operates  airlines,  shipping 
companies,  travel  agencies,  and  hotels  More- 
over, It  has  special  skills  In  travel  promotion. 
Therelore  blending  uf  these  laciUtles  and 
operations,  cohesion  of  public  and  private 
Interests  and  a  Joint  use  of  technical  person- 
nel have  .advantages. 

(2>  A  format  In  which  both  the  business 
community  and  the  Government  contribute 
funds  and  manpower  to  the  overall  travel 
program  and  organlziatlon.  An  organization 
with  this  structure  could  also  generate  in- 
come from  market  research  and  other  travel - 
related  studies,  from  advertising  placed  In 
Its  publications,  and  from  other  promotional 
services 

(3)  An  organization  In  which  the  board 
of  directors  would  Include  both  public  and 
private   representation     If   desired.    Govern- 


ment could  exert  control  by  having  a  major- 
ity on  the  board,  or  by  controlling  funds. 

i4i  An  organlzati'in  of  matimum  opera- 
tional flexibility  In  which  its  director  Is  given 
sufficient  authority  to  run  an  effective  pro- 
gram His  prestige  must  be  ifreat  enough  to 
conimand  support  In  both  Government  and 
private  industry 

i5i  An  organlzjitlon  whose  head  Is  a  pres- 
idential appointee  under  the  Civil  Service 
System  would  be  able  to  ufflclally  speak  for 
the  United  States  and  would  be  privy  of  Gov- 
ernment  councils 

(6)  The  majority  of  countries  have  found 
It  preferable  that  their  travel  organizations 
be  governmental  agencies  There  are.  how- 
ever, outstanding  examples  of  countries. 
:im(>ng  which  the  United  Kingdom  la  pre- 
eminent for  the  size  jf  its  annual  budget. 
that  i,>perate  succes-sful  travel  organizations 
as  industry-government  partnerships  Among 
others  in  this  category  are  Austria.  Den- 
mark. Netherlands.  Switzerland.  Hong  Kong, 
and  Thailand 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  T.isk  Force  that  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem,  testing  i)f  business  com- 
munity reactions,  settlement  on  a  specirtc 
organization,  and  drafting  of  legislation 
could  be  completed  in  90  to  120  days.  During 
this  period,  it  w mid  ,ilso  be  possible  to  draw 
up  budget  recommendations  for  the  travel 
development  progr.im  We  have  received 
varied  budget  recommendations,  but  detailed 
backup  material  has  not  yet  been  developed 
on  such  basics  as  the  .imount  of  funding 
necessary  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
comp>ete  effectively  in  selected  travel  mar- 
kets, a  rational  priority  system  in  promoting 
selected  marker^,  the  portion  of  the  budget, 
If  any.  that  might  be  obtained  from  private 
sources 

Because  of  the  large  scope  of  domestic 
travel  business,  and  the  diverse  nature  and 
characteristics  of  domestic  and  foreign  travel, 
the  Task  Force  believes  that,  at  least  Ini- 
tially, the  work  of  the  proposed  organization 
should  be  limited  to  travel  by  foreign  visitors. 
The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  It  will  take 
some  montlLs  to  carry  out  the  work  described 
above,  and  to  set  up  the  proposed  travel  de- 
velopment organization  Meanwhile,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  budget  of  the  U  3  Travel 
Service  be  increiised.  ajid  lu  functions  be 
expanded  to  permit  It  to  launch  an  imme- 
diate promotion  program  abroad  .uid  to 
strengthen  Its  existing  operation.  If  It  is  to 
play  the  needed  role  in  carrying  out  .in  in- 
creased program  to  complement  activities  in 
the  private  sector  described  In  earlier  sec- 
tions of  this  report,  the  Task  Force  believes 
that  the  U  S  Travel  Service  reqiures  Its  full 
authorization  of  funds,  necessitating  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  *I  7  million  be- 
fore June  30.  1968.  to  complement  the  «3 
million  already  appropriated.  The  money 
would  be  used  for  market  surveys,  research, 
promotion,  advertising,  and  necessary  expan- 
sion of  offices  and  public  relations  activities 
abroad.  The  amount  proposed  is  modest,  but 
the  period  until  June  30  Is  short  and  the 
funds  are  promptly  needed  to  be  effective 
before  the  summer  travel  season 

For  fiscal  year  1969.  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  authorization  for  the  US. 
Travel  Service  be  Increased  to  S30  million. 
Its  appropriation  should  be  developed  with- 
in that  limit  .is  Is  needed  The  .ipproprlatlon 
should  be  transferred  to  the  new  tourist 
office  if  It  becomes  perational  during  fiscal 
year  1969  Timely  a-.  .ulablUty  of  these  funds 
Is  essential  if  the  needed  work  for  the  1969 
travel  season  Is  to  be  undertaken  and  pro- 
duce results  The  increased  promotional 
effort  by  the  U  S  Travel  Service  should  be 
concentrated  In  countrlee  with  the  largest 
potential  for  Increased  travel  to  the  United 
States 

When  the  new  travel  development  orga- 
nization is  launched,  we  recommend  that  the 
USTS  be  Incorporated  Into  It. 


3.  2907 
.K  bin  to  amend  the  International  Travel  Act 

of  1961   in  order  to  promote  travel  In  the 

United  States 

Be  It  enacti'd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
4m.rira  m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
Iiuernatlonal  Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U  S  C. 
J121    212fii  is  amended— 

I  1  1  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

That  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  promote 
irlendly  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
The  United  Slates  by  encouraging  foreign 
residents  to  visit  the  United  States  and  by 
iaclUtatlng  international  travel  generally, 
and  by  otherwise  encouraging  and  facili- 
tating travel  within  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding its  possessions  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  I 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herr- 
iimfier  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary' I  shall 

■'111  formulate  for  the  United  States  a 
ciimprehenslve  p)ollcy  with  respect  to  domes- 
tic travel; 

■'2i  develop,  plan  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  travel  to  and  within  the  United 
States  ffir  the  purpose  of  study,  culture,  rec- 
reation business,  and  other  activities  and  as 
.1  means  of  promoting  friendly  understanding 
and  good  will  among  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States; 

'•i3i  encourage  the  development  of  tourist 
l.uliltles,  low-cost  unit  tours,  ind  other  ar- 
rangements within  the  United  States  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  all  travelers; 

"i4i  foster  and  encourage  the  widest  pxsssl- 
ble  dlstrlb\ulon  of  the  benefits  of  travel  at 
the  cheapest  rates  between  foreign  countries 
md  the  United  States  and  within  the  United 
.States  consistent  with  .sound  economic  prin- 
ciples; 

"(5)  encourage  the  simplification,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  of  barriers  to  travel,  and 
facilitation  of  travel  to  and  within  the  United 
States  generally; 

"(6)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  informa- 
tion, including  schedules  of  meetings,  fairs 
and  other  attractions,  relating  to  travel  and 
tourism;    and 

"(7)  establish  an  ofBce  to  be  known  as  the 
Office  of  Travel  Program  Coordination,  which 
r^hall  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  .Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (.A»  achieving  maximum  coordination 
of  the  programs  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
(B)  consulting  with  appropriate  officers  and 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
,wtth  private  organizations  and  agencies, 
with  respect  to  programs  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  fC)  achieving  the 
effective  cooperation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  of  private 
organizations  and  agencies,  concerned  with 
such  programs": 

I  2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  3(b)  the  following:  "and  shall 
not  otherwise  compete  with  the  activities  of 
other  public  or  private  agencies"; 

|3>  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4",  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  section  4 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  two  as- 
sistant directors  for  the  purpose  of  this 
.•\ct.  Such  assistant  directors  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  QS-18  In 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  sections  5.  6.  and  7 
aa  sections  6.  7.  and  8,  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  4  a  new  section  as 
follows: 
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"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Tourism  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. Such  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  among  persons  who  are  Informed 
about  and  concerned  with  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  promotion  of  United  States 
iouri.>-m  resources  and  oppwrtunltles  or  who 
.ire  otherwise  experienced  In  tourism  re- 
.-.earch.  promotion,  or  planning.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  among 
!-uch  members.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"ill  determining  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  visitors  from  other  lands  at  the  present 
time  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"1 2)  determining  the  travel  resources  of 
the  Nation  av.iilable  to  satisfy  such  needs 
now  and  to  the  year  1980; 

"(3)  determining  policies  and  programs 
which  Will  insure  th.it  the  domestic  travel 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  future  are  ade- 
quately   iiid  efficiently  met; 

"4  1  determining  .i  recommended  program 
of  Federal  a.'^sistance  to  the  States  in  pro- 
motini;  domestic  travel:  and 

'  (5)  determining  whether  a  separate  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  should  be  established 
to  consolidate  and  coordinate  tourism  re- 
search, pl.iniilne;,  and  development  activities 
presently  performed  by  different  existing 
.igencles  of  the  Government. 
The  Co.mmission  shall  report  the  results  of 
?uch  investigation  and  study  to  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  two  years  ufter  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit such  report,  toijether  with  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

"Id  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technlc.U  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  tlie  Commission,  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  m.ike  available  to  the  Com- 
mission such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  :!ie  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

•id)  Members  of  the  Commission,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Commission,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  8100  per 
day,  including  travel  time;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  includlne  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
.^istence.  .is  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"lei  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section," 

I  5 )  by  striking  out  "$4,700,000"  In  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  as  section  7  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000";  and 

6)  bv  striking  out  "International  Travel 
Act  of  1961"  In  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  8  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Inter- 
national and  Domestic  Travel  Act  of  1968". 

I  Prom   the   Congressional   Record,   Feb.    1, 

1968] 

In-ternatidnal  and  Domestic  Teavel  Act  of 

1968 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  11  cosponsors,  1  Introduce  the  Inter- 
national and  Domestic  Travel  Act  of  1968. 
The  cosponsors  of  the  measure  are  Senators 
Bible,  Brooke,  Cannon,  Clark,  Hansen, 
Hartke,  Long  of  Missouri,  MoOee,  Pkect, 
Scott,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

The  proposal  made  In  this  bill  Is  a  positive 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  U.S.  travel 
deficit  problem.  Positive  measures  suggested 
to  the  administration  for  the  last  several 
years  should.  In  our  Judgment,  be  given  an 


opportunity  to  operate  before  Congress  en- 
acts any  measures  to  restrict  travel  abroad 
by  U.S.  citizens.  Travel  restrictions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would  be  self- 
defeating,  dlfBcult  to  administer,  and  would 
invoke  retaliation  by  countries  which  depend 
on  income  received  from  American  tourists. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  positive  before  we  go 
for  the  negative  and  restrict  the  freedom  of 
our  people  to  travel. 

This  bin,  blpyartlsan  In  sponsorship.  Is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service  to  reduce  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  It  would  Increase  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States  and  assist  private 
industry  and  official  travel  organl2iatlons  to 
encourage  Increased  domestic  travel  by 
Americans. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides: 

First.  New  responsibilities  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service.  These  Include  development 
of  a  coherent  national  travel  policy,  coordi- 
nation of  present  travel  activities  of  various 
Federal  agencies,  encouragement  and  Im- 
provement of  domestic  travel  facilities,  and 
coordination  of  and  acting  as  tbe  Federal 
Government's  liaison  with  State  and  private 
tourist  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  the 
United  States  Travel  Service  operates  exclu- 
sively abroad  and  it  has  no  domestic 
functions. 

The  proposed  legislation  further  provides; 

Second.  A  budget  of  $15  million  to  finance 
the  Service's  new  activities  and  to  st'rengthen 
its  present  activities  abroad.  Of  this,  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  used  to  start  the  proposed 
domestic  travel  program  and  $10  million 
would  be  used  to  promote  foreign  travel  to 
the  United  States. 

Third.  A  national  inventory  of  our  travel 
resources  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  long- 
term  national  travel  program.  The  bill  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  l5-member  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  among  private  citizens 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  In  the  travel 
field. 

For  the  past  7  years  the  country  has  been 
faced  with  a  continuous  bal.ince-of-payments 
deficit,  a  significant  element  of  which  has 
been  the  much  higher  level  of  US.  travel 
expenditures  abroad  than  foreign  travel  ex- 
penditures In  the  United  States. 

This  has  given  us  the  famous  travel  gap 
which,  In  round  figures,  was  approximately 
$1.9  billion  to  $2  billion  In  1967. 

Except  for  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  In  1961 — In  the  legislation  for 
which  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  had  Joined — 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  this  administra- 
tion that  dealt  effectively  with  this  problem. 
The  administration  has  not  been  willing  to 
fight  for  congressional  approval  of  the  USTS 
budget  request  In  any  year  since  It  went  into 
operation  with  the  result  that  USTS  has 
never  been  able  to  get  appropriations  even 
up  to  Its  authorized  level  of  $4.7  million  per 
year. 

I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
fought  for  It  time  and  again.  They  were 
knocked  down  In  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  by  con- 
ference committees.  No  one  seems  to  realize 
what  we  were  up  against.  We  would  never 
have  had  travel  restrictions  proposed  In  panic 
if  this  proposal  had  been  In  effect.  It  could 
have  cut  our  deficit  nearly  In  half,  or  from 
substantially  $4  billion  to  $2  billion.  How- 
ever, that  is  V7ater  over  the  dam  and  we  are 
dealing  with  what  can  be  done  now. 

The  President  is  proposing  very  drastic 
restrictions  on  travel.  Of  all  of  the  things 
the  President  Is  proposing  to  meet  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems,  this  Is  the  most 
unpopular  and  deservedly  so,  becatise  espe- 
cially m  all  of  the  years,  this  country,  the 
greatest  tourist  attraction  in  the  world,  has 
not  begun  to  be  exploited. 

In  his  Economic  Report  In  January  1967, 


the  President  called  for  establishment  of 
a  special  Industry-Government  task  force  to 
make  specific  recommendations  by  May  1 
on  how  the  U.S.  Government  can  best  stim- 
ulate foreign  travel  to  the  United  States. 
It  took  11  months  to  appoint  this  task  force, 
which  was  not  appointed  until  November  16, 
1967,  and  which  was  to  report  by  early 
summer. 

On  January  1.  the  President  aeked  them 
to  file  their  first  report  by  February  15.  Then 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  the  Presi- 
dent gave  strong  hints  that  he  will  propose 
restrictions  on  travel  to  reduce  the  "travel 
deficit"  by  $500  million. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  President  is  con- 
sidering— and  that  Treasury  witnesses  may 
propose  when  they  testify  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February 
5 — restrictive  measures  on  travel  Just  10  days 
before  the  President's  Travel  Task  Force's 
tirst  report  is  due  to  be  sent  to  him  and 
tlie  Congress.  This  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

Before  restrictions  are  called  for  on  travel — 
and  freedom  to  travel  Is  a  most  important 
right — every  conceivable  positive  measure, 
my  own  bill,  the  proposals  of  the  task  force 
and  others,  should  be  tried 

.Also,  as  the  Senate  heard  discussed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLi.AMs]  and  me  yesterday,  recommenda- 
tions for  some  means  of  utilizing  foreign 
currency  by  US.  travelers  abroad — either 
derived  from  U.S.  counterpart  holdings  of 
certain  foreign  currencies  such  as  rupees  or 
Israeli  pound  or  by  long-term  credit-swap 
.irrangements  with  foreign  countries  inter- 
ested in  U.S.  tourism — are  reportedly  being 
explored  by  the  Travel  Task  Force  Itself,  and 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  work  ijefore  we 
undertake  restrictions  in  this  field, 

I  especially  condemn  such  a  discriminatory 
proposal  as  taxing  every  traveler  $5  or  $10 
a  day.  or  imposing  a  tax  of  5  percent  on  air- 
line tickets,  which  would  only  favor  the  rich 
over  those  In  moderate  circumstances.  It 
would  have  no  other  effect. 

Restrictions  on  travel  are  self  defeating. 
Not  only  would  they  be  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter but  they  will  surely  Invoke  retaliation  by 
countries  who  depend  on  Income  received 
from  American  tourists.  If  exemptions  are 
made  for  certain  countries  or  certain  type  of 
traveler,  cries  of  discrimination  will  be  heard 
and   with   Justification, 

My  own  bill,  the  proposals  of  the  Travel 
Task  Force  and  other  suggestions  taking  the 
positive  approach  are  clearly  workable  alter- 
natives to  restrictive  meeisures  and  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  not  to  support 
any  restrictive  legislation  before  these  posi- 
tive measures  have  been  tried.  If  they  do 
not  result  In  reducing  the  "travel  deficit" 
substantially  by  $500  million  within  the  next 
12  to  18  months  and  it  Is  clear  that  there  Is 
no  hope  to  get  better  cooperation  from 
foreign  governments,  then — and  only  then^ 
would  it  lie  In  order  to  draw  up  restrictive 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons  and 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  In  this  field  are  the 
most  unpopular  and  deservedly  so  of  the 
ineasures  recommended  by  the  President  to 
deal  with  our  balance  of  payments,  I  hopte 
very  much  the  administration  will  get  behind 
a  stimulation  of  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States  and  begin  to  use  brains  and  Ingenu- 
ity to  work  out  arrangements  with  foreign 
countries  which  would  not  inhibit  travel  but 
facilitate  travel  and  postpone  the  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  we  could 
thereby  use  currencies  we  have  In  excess  and 
counterpart  currencies  for  similar  purposes. 

I  think  that  with  an  application  of  In- 
genuity, brains,  and  the  Investment  of  a 
small  amount  of  money,  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  in  this  field  which  will  obviate  the 
need  for  impxyslng  harsh  restrictions  on  the 
traditional  right  of  Americans  to  travel  any- 
where in  the  world. 
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The  Presiding  OrnreR  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  iS  29071  to  amfnd  the  Interna- 
tloniU  Travel  Act  of  1961  In  order  to  pro- 
mot*  travel  In  the  United  Stites.  Inrnxiiiced 
by  Mr  Javits  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators 1  w\s  received,  read  twice  by  ita  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Commftee  on  Commerce. 

(Prom  the  Washington  iDC  )  Post. 

Feb. 12    19681 

Im.'act  Overseas  r,p  a  Travel  Tax 

1  By  M.irquls  Chlldsi 

Cumbersome,  regressive,  awkwsxrd.  unen- 
forceable— these  are  the  more  polite  denun- 
ciations of  President  Johnson  »  proposed  tax 
on  tr.ivel  Whether  Congress  wii;  adopt  the 
levy  in  the  form  put  frirw  ird  by  the  Treasury 
IS  questionable. 

In  Western  Europe  this  is  not  :in  aC!\demlc 
question  For  a  half-do/en  countries  the 
tourist  doll.ir  <!upplies  the  m.irgln  of  essen- 
tial foreign  e.^change  What  is  more,  if  Amer- 
ican travel  outside  the  hemisphere  is  sub- 
stantially cut  bac!<  the  recession  thiit  has 
slowed  economic  growth  In  Europe  will  In  all 
prohabllltv  be  .iccentuated 

Economists  are  fearful  that  It  will  bring 
reprisals,  hastening  a  rrend  already  evident 
toward  ttje  Icind  of  tariff  walls  .ind  a  struggle 
for  natlipdi  self-suffli^lency  th.it  spelled  dis- 
aster In  the  early  "SOs  In  some  instances — 
Prance  is  one — the  United  .States  has  a  favor- 
able trade  balance,  offset  in  part  by  the 
spending  of  the  .American  tourist. 

Italy  in  1966  had  a  f.ivorable  tourist  bal- 
ance »1  199  billion.  Tills  represents  the  total 
spent  by  foreign  tourists  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  spending  by  Italian  travelers 
abroad  For  .Austria  the  figure  was  J420.000.- 
000;  for  Greece.  8102,000,000;  for  Portugal. 
$178.000  000  The  figures  come  from  the  re- 
port on  tourism  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  In  e.ich 
country  the  tourist  supplies  the  difference 
between  a  f.ivorable  trade  picture  and  the 
ability  to  Import  necessities  .md  belt  tight- 
ening checking  the  flow  of  imports. 

.A  report  billed  on  the  Dep.irtment  of  Com- 
merce figures  shows  the  .\nierlcan  tourist 
making  a  relatively  small  contribution  to 
these  favorable  balances  For  It.ily.  for  exam- 
ple. Commerce  puts  American  spending  In 
1966  at  tl53COO.000  The  Italians  put  It  at 
nearlv  twice  t  T.it— J285.000.000. 

Many  European  countries  are  putting  a 
determined  eirort  ir.ta  Increasing  tourism 
from  the  United  States.  They  have  Invested 
In  advertising  and  ■.■anous  forms  of  promo- 
tion to  attract  not  only  Amerlcuns  but  West 
Germans  and  other  inveterate  travelers  The 
American  travel  ban — If  It  Is  effective — will 
slow  If  not  halt  this  spending  stream. 

Greece  has  developed  an  impressi'.  e  tourist 
boom  with  thousands  of  new  hotel  rooms 
available  on  the  principal  Greek  Islands.  A 
decline  in  revenue  from  tourism  would  coin- 
cide with  the  return  of  m.iny  of  tiie  half- 
mllllon  Greeks  working  in  Western  Europe, 
notably  West  Germany  .is  a  result  of  the 
recession  there.  The  tourist  trade  began  to 
.hurt  from  the  colonel's  coup  of  nearly  a  year 
ago  with  .Americans  hesitating  as  a  result 
of  the  initial  harsh  measures  proposed  by 
the  dictatorship 

Spam  with  a  market  recession  would  be 
hard  hit  by  a  slowdown  In  travel,  since  42 
per  cent  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  come 
from  tourism.  A  fantastic  real  estate  and 
tourist  boom  on  the  Coasta  Brava  and  on 
Majorca  brings  thousands  of  visitors  and 
more  "r  less  permanent  residents  to  Spain  It 
has  meant  thousands  of  Jobs  and.  therefore. 
the  aging  Franco's  problems  In  holding  down 
'.he  political  !!d  have  been  eased. 

Secret.irv  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler 
hiid  hardly  finished  reading  his  lengthy 
statement  on  travel  ta.xes  to  the  House  Ways 
.md  Means  Committee  before  members  of 
Congress  were  raising  doubts  about  coun- 
tries that  should  be  exempted.  What  about 


Ireland?  Thousands  of  Irish -Americans  go 
back  to  the  old  sod  each  ye.ir  Ireland's 
favorable  travel  balance  was  •84.000  000  in 
1966  And  what  of  Israel?  American  Jews 
with  a  deep  loyalty  to  what  ardent  Zionists 
consider  the  Jewish  homeland  make  the 
pilgrimace  vear  after  year 

In  I96M,  acc(jrdlng  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment figures  a  trip  to  Europe  cost  American 
travelers  on  the  average  $1070  riie  avemee 
stay  in  Europe  was  37  days  Since  then 
prices  have  risen  sharply  Fowler  gave  the 
example  of  a  traveler  abroad  for  30  days 
spending  *700  apart  from  the  c  st  nf  ,iir  .ir 
stean\shlp  fare  He  would  be  taxed  JllO,  and 
If  his  round-trip  fare  wa.s  an  additional  S400 
the  transportation  tax  would  be  $20  for  a 
total  bill  from  Uncle  Sam  of  .S130 

The  impact  on  those  countries  that  rely 
on  tourism  will  be  not  only  in  the  travel 
tax  The  Treasury  package  calls  for  reducing 
the  present  'luty  exemption  of  .*100  to  $10 
and  cutting  the  current  $10  duty-free  gift 
mailed  back  home  to  $i 

The  threat  as  the  la.'t  session  of  Congress 
ended  was  a  wave  of  import  quotas  on  major 
competitive  Imports  A  gathering  momentum 
tor  stay-at-liome  protectionism  is  hardlv  the 
way   to  solve    •  :i-    v    r'd's   problems. 


of  the  50th  anntver.sary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Litluianlan  independcnco.  to 
demon.strate  our  .sincere  hope  that  the 
love  of  liberty,  so  long  repressed  in  Lith- 
uania, will  --urely  prevail. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  as  other  Sen- 
.itors  have  done,  to  the  fact  that  today. 
Lithuanian  Indt-pendtiu-o  Day.  i.s  beins 
commemorated  and  that  we  .should  do 
everything  we  can  to  sustain  the  hope  tor 
freedom  of  these  people  who  ha\c  been  so 
long  submerged  and  held  enslaved  in  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  has  been  50  years  .since  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  independence  Sub- 
jugated by  successive  predatory  neigh- 
bors, the  Lithuanians  retain  the  liope  of 
.self-determination  The  liistory  of  their 
struggle  in  this  century  is  one  of  a  frus- 
trated desire  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

After  120  years  of  subjugation  to  Rus- 
sia and  occupation  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing \Vo*-ld  War  I.  the  Lithuanian  people 
declared  the  Establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Lithuania"  on  February  16.  1918. 
Yet.  by  the  end  of  that  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  invaded  their  territory. 
Lithuania  fought  back  and.  though  strip- 
ped of  part  of  its  terntury.  succeeded  in 
gaining  recognition  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  a  sovereign  state  in  1920 

The  hard-won  independence  of  Litii- 
uanian  people  was  short  lived.  In  1940 
Soviet  troops  occupied  the  country  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Soviet  Union.  When" 
war  broke  out  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Uniun  the  following  year.  Lith- 
uania fell  under  Nazi  domination  until  in 
1944  when  Lithuania  was  again  force- 
fully subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Army 

Mr.  President  for  7  years,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  .struggled  to  liberate  their 
land  During  the  struggle,  30.000  Lith- 
uanians died  for  their  cause,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  deported  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  they  died  wholesale 
in  forced  labor  camps 

But  the  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
yearn  for  freedom  and  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  independent  Lithuanian  >tatc 
Mr  President,  we  in  the  United  States, 
who  have  consistently  supported  the 
principle  of  .self-determination  should 
also  join  our  voices  to  commemoration 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.«i- 
dent.  tlie  Washington  Post  has  ;\-rfornied 
a  public  service  today  in  publishing  its 
edit.irial  tntitled  ■Tiie  Rcolutionan-  ' 

The  editorial  .states  that  black  power 
radical  Stokely  Cannichael  "is  summon- 
ing his  followers  to  a  revolution." 

That  is  the  p-Miit  th  .t  I  so.i!  lit  to  ;nakp 
in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday  The  Post's  editorial  puts  the 
i.ssue  succinctly  and  in  the  proper  focus 

I  a.'-k  unanimous  c.^nsent  tli;it  the  edi- 
toi.al  be  printed  ;n  the  Record 

There  be:nK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Revoli-tionary 

Reports  from  Los  Angeles  inci!c:<te  that 
Stokely  Cu'mlchael  has  turned  his  coat  In- 
side out  .igaln  The  l.imb  side  has  been 
out  in  Washin^jton.  but  the  wolf  side  l5  out 
on  the  West  Coast  Once  again,  he  is  calling 
for  violence,  summoning  bl.ick  and  brown 
people  to  a  war  ag.ilnst  the  white  people  and 
urging  an  American  Vletcong  "o  blew  up 
police  stitions  and  power  stitions  to  check 
the  "genocldal  racist"  white  man. 

Carmlchael  obviously  does  not  speak  for 
m.iny  people,  Negro  or  white.  The  likelihood 
th:it  he  will  mobilize  .my  lirge  number  of 
violent  followers  to  carry  on  his  war  Is  not 
creat.  But  the  -rouble  with  this  .sort  of  In- 
fiimmatory  paranoic  Idiocy  Is  not  that  !t  will 
.ittract  Negro  followers  The  danger  Is  that 
frightened  .md  gullible  white  people  will  be- 
lieve he  does  speak  for  Iirse  numbers  .ind 
prep,ire  themselves  to  resist.  T)ils  Is  the  way 
to  begin  violence  and  precipitate  bloody  racial 
clashes. 

Those  who  hitherto  have  responded  to  Car- 
mlchael's  more  moderate  line  in  Washington 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  keep  communi- 
cation with  the  reckless  radical  element  It 
v-is  worth  trying  and  ^hev  ought  not  be 
atidemned  for  that.  But  the  violent  Car- 
mlchael speech  out  West  has  destroyed  'he 
chance  that  moder.ite  i-ltlzens  can  wrrk  with 
'his  firebrand.  He  is  summoning  his  follow- 
ers to  a  revolution  Those  who  associate  with 
him  hereafter  have  been  put  on  notice  that 
this  Is  his  purpose 

THE     REVEREND     DR       DANIEL     A 
POLING 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the  Rev- 
erend Dan-el  A.  Polinc,  of  New  York, 
who  was  recoL'ni7ed  ps  one  of  the  threat 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  Nation,  died  a 
few  days  ago  at  ape  83.  I  first  came  to 
know  him  lonu'  years  ago  in  connection 
with  his  acti\uies  and  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
and  his  particular  interest  in  Christian 
youth 

Almost  to  t!ie  day  of  his  death..  ]\r  con- 
t'nued  \ei->'  active  and  was  in  constant 
touch  with  people  in  all  walks  (.f  life  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tiona'  church.  I  was  delighted  when  he 
.^irst  manifested  to  me  his  interest  in  my 
efTorts  to  restore  prayer  to  the  public 
sciiools  of  the  countrj-  and  offered  his 
services  in  any  wav  in  which  lie  could 
be  helpful  in  the  development  and  the 
adoption   of  the  constitutional   amend- 
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ment  which  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  on 
this  -subject 

It  is  a  testimony  indeed  to  Dr.  Poling 
and  to  the  profound  influence  which  he 
exercLsed  on  so  many  people  and  par- 
ticularly his  own  .sons.  The  Nation  will 
never  forget  that  his  one  son,  Clark  Pol- 
ing, was  one  of  the  four  chaplains  who 
went  down  to  a  watery  irrave  on  the  ship 
DarHu'strr  durinp  World  War  II,  because 
these  chaplaiiis  uave  their  lifejackets  to 
the  intn  who  had  no  jackets  at  all. 

Dan  Polin.es  services  to  t)ie  church,  to 
ib.c  Nation,  and  to  the  world  will  be  long 
remembered. 


WASHINGTON  POST  ARTICLE  FA- 
VORS BILL  TO  STOP  IMPORTS  OF 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  article  published  on  Sunday.  Febru- 
ary 18,  the  Wasliinston  Post  joined  the 
national  and  international  discussion 
forum,  now  in  propn  ss  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  di-^appearino;  wildlife.  S. 
J0K4.  which  I  introduced  last  Friday,  is 
identical  to  HR  HfjUl.  mentioned  in 
this  supiwrtinu  ailicle. 

The  article,  written  by  Irston  R. 
Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Audubon  Nat- 
uralist Society,  explains  the  bill,  which 
lias  bi^n  reported  favorably  to  the  Hou.se 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  iiropo.sine  elimination  of 
imports  and  interstate  traffic  in  endan- 
gered species,  and  recommends  its  pass- 
ai;e. 

Notintr  that  the  bill  would  not  only 
eliminate  the  United  States  as  a  major 
market  for  this  traffic,  but  would  also 
encourage  other  countries  to  do  likewi.se, 
Mr.  Barnes  i>.-iints  out  that— 

.■\ll  nations  must  id.so  take  broad,  effective 
.'.ction  to  maintain  substantial  areas  of  un- 
>po;ied  natural  habitats.  For  only  if  habitats 
can  be  preserved  will  it  be  possible  to  assure 
the  survival  of  free  wild  population  of  all 
forms  of  life. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  knowl- 
edc^eable  article,  written  by  one  of  the 
key  figures  in  con.servation  of  our  en- 
dant;ercd  forms  of  life. 

I  ask  unan.mous  consent  that  the  Post 
article,  entitled  'Kill  Status  Symbols, 
Save  Wildlife,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.1.5  follows: 

Kill  .status  Symbols.  Save  Wildlife 
( By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 

The  Dingell  bill  iH.R.  11618)  to  extend  pro- 
•ectlon  to  the  cndancercd  species  of  the  world 
.  sserts  essential  .American  leadership  In 
■.'■;:d!!fe  preservation.  The  American  market 
;i;d  the  How  of  American  dollars  have  been 
•he  chief  .stimulus  to  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  wildlife  around  the  world.  Hence 
illy  an  extension  of  the  American  conser- 
•  .'.t:on  conscience  to  all  nature's  resources 
everywhere  can  meet  the  current  threats  to 
tiie  .--pcctacular  wildlife  of  the  developing 
<:ci:ntrles  of  both  hemispheres. 

Introduced  by  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D. 
Mich.i.  the  bill  was  reported  out  favorably 
-n  Jan  30  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
'Tles  Committee,  and  is  expected  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  on  March  4.  According  to  ad- 
''Rnce  Indications,  the  outlook  for  passage 
by    both    House    and    Senate    is    very    good. 


buch  action  would  ccmpnrt  witii  our  liis'oric 
leadership  In  wildlife  conservation. 

When  the  Audubon  movement  bopan  some 
70  years  ago  with  the  Audubon  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  .sister  organiza- 
tions in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  it  was 
essentially  a  cltizen-to-cltlzen  movement, 
Tlie  lirst  members  were  chiefly  ladles  v\-ho 
were  determined  to  persuade  other  stylLsh 
ladles  to  reject  the  hats  and  accessories  made 
of  the  plumes  and  plumages  of  egrets,  terns, 
gulls  and  other  birds.  Many  tpecies  had  al- 
ready disappeared  over  much  of  their  range. 
The  villains  were  those  who  thoughtlessly  ;ic- 
ccpted  the  tastes  and  styles  L.f  the  I8!J0s  and 
the  market  hunters  who  catered  to  their 
t.i.stes.  The  dangers  to  wildlife  inherent  in 
commercial  exploitation  had  been  an-.ply 
demonstrated  in  the  destruction  of  the  fxr'nx 
buifalo  herds,  in  the  extinction  of  the  jias- 
senger  pigeon,  and  in  the  decimation  of  the 
shoretalrd  Hocks. 

Today,  commercial  exploitation  of  wildlife 
extends  across  international  boundaries  ;.iid 
to  distant  continents.  Peojile-tci-peoiMe  ac- 
tion would  be  too  slow  to  l)e  effective.  The 
total  number  of  endangered  Nertebrates  i.p- 
proaches  1000.  and  each  year  .see.';  another 
species  pushed  Into  extinction 

The  danger  again  lies  in  the  m.irkct-ex- 
ploiters.  the  buyers  who  supply  ihe  dollars, 
and  the  poachers  and  coinmerci.U  huiitirs 
who  «upply  the  luxury  lurs.  sp?cial:y  leather.-, 
of  alligator  and  wild  pig.  ivory  and  trophy 
items  (v.-aste  baskets  of  eleph.iuts'  feet  i 
and  tropical  fish  and  caged  bii-ds,  a.-  well  us 
monkeys  and  othar  exotic  animals  lor  peis. 
Against  the  How  of  dollars  that  activates  the 
international  game  merchanus  and  the  native 
lumtTs  and  poachers,  the  laws  of  Afrlcar., 
Asian  and  Latin  Americiin  coiin'ries  arc  o'. 
little  avail. 

The  Dingell  bill  provides  that  there  .'■hall  be 
no  importation  i  except  under  license  :or 
Ecientiflc  purposes)  into  the  United  States 
of  any  species  i  or  part  thereof)  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  to  be 
threatened  with  extinction.  No  lengthy  nego- 
tiations, no  International  treaties  are  re- 
quired for  action.  The  finding  that  a  species 
is  so  threatened  may  be  based  on  consulta- 
tions with  foreign  countries  or  with  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources.  The  bill  thus 
bypasses  the  enforcement  obstacle  of  de- 
termining whether  a  particular  leopard  skin 
or  zebra  rug  or  set  of  horns  has  been  illep^iUy 
exported  from  a  specific  country. 

The  Dingell  bill  extends  to  mammals,  birds, 
fish,  reptiles  (alligators) .  amphibians  i  frocs) . 
moUusks  (oysters)  and  crustaceans  i  lob- 
sters) and  to  subspecies  (geographic  races  i 
as  well  as  full  species. 

The  bill  amends  the  Endangered  Species 
Preservation  Act  to  apply  to  the  .'^ame  bro.id 
range  of  wildlife.  Tlius  it  will  extend  the 
Federal  prohibition  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state commerce  to  all  wildlife  species  taken 
or  transported  in  violation  of  Federal,  state 
or  foreign  laws. 

So,  as  with  egret  plumes,  it  may  be  lioped 
that  leopard  coats,  tiger  rugs,  alligator  bags 
and  shoes,  and  the  like  will  cease  to  be  st  ;tus 
symbols — not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
around  the  world.  In  closing  the  largest 
single  market  to  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  endangered  species,  we  shall  surely  en- 
courage other  nations  and  peoples  to  reject 
exotic  furs,  trophies,  and  specialty  items 
where  commerce  in  such  things  threatens  the 
survival  of  a  species.  Only  with  such  inter- 
national support  will  the  developing  coun- 
tries, with  their  limited  resources  for  en- 
forcement of  game  lav.'s.  be  able  to  preserve 
their  distinctive  wildlife  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

As  the  Dingell  standard  becomes  world 
law,  countries  with  wildlife  resources  will 
also  be  encouraged  to  pursue  other  measures 
to  preserve  endangered  species.  Commercial 
exploitation  is  only  the  most  urgent  part  of 
the    problem.    All    nations    must    also    take 


broad,  effective  action  to  maintain  substan- 
tial area.s  of  unspoiled  natural  habitats.  For 
only  if  habitats  can  be  preserved  will  it  be 
possible  to  u.ssure  the  survival  of  free,  wild 
populations  of  all  forms  of  life. 

We  need  to  appreciate  that  a  species,  of 
whatever  form  of  life,  is  a  unique  manifesta- 
tion of  life,  the  final  product  of  eons  of  evo- 
lutionary de\elopment.  Each  species  surely 
ha.s  important  things  to  tell  us  about  life 
and  its  evolution,  when  we  are  intelligent 
enough  to  ask  the  right  cjuestions.  No  ex- 
tinguished species  can  ever  be  recreated,  and 
the  whole  world  is  inevitably  i)oorer  when  a 
species  an\ where  is  lost.  In  recognizing  this 
trutti  and  the  [jriceless  value  of  the  .'jiecieB. 
tlie  Diiipcll  bill  est.ibll.shes  the  lir.'t  principle 
of  conservation.  It  sets  an  example  which 
ever;,  country  can  follow  to  the  benefit  of  all 
lutiiie  generations. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

Ml'.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Presider.t,  last  Fri- 
day, the  ICth  of  February,  marked  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
"f  the  Rejiublic  of  Lithuania.  Tcday  has 
been  designated  as  a  day  to  commem- 
orjite  Lithuanian  indrpendencc.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  in  honorins  this  proud 
nation. 

Two  years  a,ao,  I  stron:ly  .supported 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Ret;olulion  416.  On 
ray  urging.  I  beheve  I  may  say.  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  its  adoption  on  the  final 
day  of  the  89th  Conprcss.  I  called  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  to 
tiree  action  in  support  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania!  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  I  now 
iirt'e  the  President  to  direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion,  at  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  denial  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  peoples  ol  the  Baltic 
States.  These  people  look  to  tlie  United 
States  of  America  to  support  the  stiuagle 
lor  independence  from  Communist  en- 
.^lavement. 

?.Iore  than  100  million  people  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  are  sub- 
.;rcts  of  Communist  governments — the 
victims  of  tyranny  denying  them  the 
basic  human  and  political  rights  vs'hich 
Ameiica's  founders  declared  the  birth- 
ii'iht  of  all  men.  In  spite  of  the  abject 
conditions  in  which  they  must  continue 
to  eirdure  their  subjugation,  despite  con- 
tinuous indoctrination,  vast  numbers 
continue  to  resist  in  spirit,  and  off-n  in 
action. 

As  free  men.  we  must  keep  ali\e  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations,  to  show  our  concern  for  their 
present  plight  and  to  strengthen  our  ties 
with  them. 

Consistent  with  our  own  national  in- 
terest, the  President  should  invoke  the 
spirit  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  to  explore  all  avenues  that  might 
lead  to  widenina  the  scope  of  liberty  for 
the  Baltic  peoples. 

Let  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  of 
Estonia,  and  Latvia,  know  full  well  of 
cur  uncompromising  support  for  their 
unquenchable  thirst  for  freedom.  Amer- 
icans remain  dedicated  to  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 


THE   ETHICAL   AND   SOCIAL   IMPLI- 
CATIONS OF  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  11,  the  Tulsa  Tribune  pub- 
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ILshed  an  editorial  entitled  "Heart  of  the 
Matter."  commenting  favorably  on  the 
recent  proposal  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
the  Ethical  and  Social  Implications  of 
Health  Research. 

Senator  Mondale  Is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  As  the  edi- 
torial states : 

Hla  place  tn  history  may  b«  that  he  Is 
the  first  Congressman  to  articulate  the  po- 
litical consequences  of  the  heart  transplant. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Heart  of  the   M.\tter 

U  S  Sen.  Walter  F  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
Is  a  vouris;  man  by  senat.irl.il  standards, 
barely  forty  He  came  to  the  Senate  by  ap- 
pointment when  Hubert  Humphrey  was  sud- 
denly elevated  to  the  vice  presidency  In  IM4. 
and  thereafter  earned  a  full  term  by  election 
He's  a  lawyer 

His  place  In  hl.itory  may  be  that  he  Is  the 
first  ConifresBman  to  articulate  the  political 
consequences  of  the  heart  transplant 

He  Is  not  by  any  means  the  .*^r5t  to  philos- 
ophize on  this  matter,  but  he  la  the  Srst  In 
Congress  to  publicly  suggest  that  perhaps 
legislation  may  be  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  consequences  He  says  he  plans  to  Intro- 
duce a  congressional  resolution  to  set  up  a 
comjnlsslon  on  the  ethical  ind  s.5Clal  Impli- 
cations of  health  research 

It  Is  easy  to  scoff  at  this  is  a  political 
pretension,  but  Sen  Monda'.e  raises  some 
intrlgulnc  questions  Most  vivid  is  the  ques- 
tion of  a  black  market"  in  human  spare 
parts  A  family  desperate  because  a  trans- 
plant could  mean  life  or  death  might  feel 
obliged  to  seek  out  a  'Murder.  Inc  "  kind  of 
solutiop..  he  speculates  Shades  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century bodysnatchers ' 

That  sounds  melodramatic,  but  behind  It 
lies  the  question  of  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die  When  operations  with  human 
"spare  parts"  became  routine  who  will  con- 
trol the  supply  and  dlspoaltlon  of  "living" 
parts  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  oneself  to 
the  Idea  of  living  organa  "banked"  Indefi- 
nitely m  some  artificial  hospital  environ- 
ment  but  the  time  may  come 

There  Is  also  the  even  knottier  medical 
question  of  deciding  when  the  donor  of  such 
a  spare  part  Is  In  fact  dead.  Technically,  life 
Is  not  extinct  as  long  as  there  Is  a  major 
organ  of  the  body  still  functioning  The 
doctors  so  far  Involved  In  heart  trartsplants 
have  not  found  any  insuperable  problem  yet 
in  determining  that  the  donors  were  for  all 
practical  purpi«es  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
donation 

But.  again  It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine 
cases  of  premature  "donation"  which  would 
>f  themselves  terminate  life  Are  these  mat- 
ters all  to  be  left  only  to  the  on-the-spot 
Judgment  of  the  doctor  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  medical  society  ' 

When  we  reach  the  point  that  human  life 
can  not  merely  be  preserved  Indefinitely,  but 
also  In  effect  recreated,  where  should  the 
decision-making  He? 

These  questions  are  as  old  as  Aldous  Hu.x- 
ley  and  his  nightmare  novel  of  the  "Brave 
New  World  "  The  difference  Is  that  they  now 
come  closer  to  home 

Sen  Mondale  Is  young  enough  that  he  may 
live  to  help  legislate  some  of  the  answers. 


ARIZONA  RECOVERS  GROWTH 
POTENTIAL 

Mr      FANNIN.     Mr.     President,     the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  a  national 


reputation  for  iUs  In-depth  reportini?  and 
generally  enriching  the  national  Jour- 
nalistic scene.  Mr  Erwln  D  Canham,  the 
Monitor's  editor,  deserves  a  great  credit 
for  the  leadership  of  this  great  news- 
paper 

Recently.  Mr  Richard  A.  Nenneman 
visited  Arizona  and  wrote  an  excellent 
report  of  the  business  and  financial  con- 
ditions he  found  there  In  spite  of  the 
economic  hardships  many  of  our  people 
are  suffering  becau.se  of  the  callous  dis- 
regard of  union  leadership  for  the  wel- 
fare of  thase  it  purports  to  represent,  and 
the  resultant  copper  strike,  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  a.s  a  State.  In  the  Monitor's 
wards: 

.\rlzona  stands  poised  for  another  takeoff 
in  Its  economic  growth 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  Mr. 
Nenneman  s  article  on  Arizona's  growth 
potential  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Back   to  Tiir   Bhi.m— ..\rizona   Recovers 

GRiiWrH   PiiTFNTIAL 

'  By  Richard  A.  Nenneman  i 
Phoenix.   .^RI2■.  —  .Arizona  stands  poised  for 
another  takeoff  in  its  economic  (growth  tliat. 
with  few  interruptions   h.as  continued  for  the 
past  20  years 

The  excesses  of  the  early  60's  have  largely 
been  worked  otf,  so  a  negative  resiraint  im 
the  state's  economy  is  disappearing  Ai  the 
same  time,  positive  new  lurces  in  the  form 
■  r  steady  Increases  In  manufacturing  em- 
ployment have  created  a  good  base  for  over- 
all growth 

The  glamor  growth  areas  uf  the  United 
States — California,  the  Southwest,  and  In  one 
way  or  another  most  of  the  southern  tier 
if  states  all  the  way  across  to  Florida — have 
ne  big  thing  going  for  them.  An  Increasingly 
yijung,  mobile,  and  prtisperous  population 
•A  ants  tc  live  where  ;he  weather  Is  pleasant 
at  least  a  good  part  oi  the  year  and  where 
there  are  ample  leisure-time  activities. 

What  was  temporarily  forgotten  In  Ari- 
zona, though,  was  that  growth  to  some  ex- 
tent must  be  based  on  growth  in  a  manu- 
f.icturing  base  or  some  kind  i>l  exjxjrt  product 
-.is-i-vis  other  slates.  iTo  the  extent  that 
a  state  Is  heavy  In  services  such  as  tourism 
ur  education.  Its  "exporta'  in  goods  can  be 
somewhat  less,  i 

OVERSriLT    FOR    YEAR.S 

Thus,  in  the  early  tio's  in  .Arizona,  iingle- 
famlly  housing  continued  at  a  puce  that  the 
actual  Incoming  population  i-ould  not  ab- 
.si  rb  This  was  followed  by  .i  boom  In  garden- 
type  apartments,  which  was  also  overdone 
Then,  to  top  It  off,  over-ambltlous  developers  • 
i<ot  Into  high-rise  office  taulklings  far  be- 
vond  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  area. 

In  Phoenix,  for  Instance,  In  the  1964-fi5 
period,  some  1  5  million  square  feet  of  office 
building  space  came  on  stream.  Yet.  accord- 
ing to  Gary  Drlggs,  economist  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  Western  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
the  largest  savings  and  loan  association  In 
.Ari.'iona,  the  Phoenix  area  can  absorb  only 
.ibout  "200.000  square  feet  of  office  space  In  a 
normal  year 

Three  high-rise  projects  from  those  years 
have  been  In  financial  trouble  Two  were 
.'liajor  Office  buildings.  But  the  dust  Is  set- 
tling: the  worst  Is  over. 

MA.NVKAC-Tt;RINa  CAUGHT   L'P 

What  happened"'  Two  things. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  area 
was  badly  overbuilt,  lending  Institutions  put 
a  lid  on  any  large  new  projects  until  what 
was  there  could  be  worked  Into  the  economy. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in 
basic  manufacturing. 


In  the  two-year  period  from  November, 
1965.  to  November,  1967,  according  to  Valley 
National  Bank  figures,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment In  the  entire  state  rose  to  81.000 
Each  manufacturing  Job  provides  two  or 
three  others   in   the  services,   trade,  etc. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  East  Coast  read- 
ers, but  Arizona  Is  In  one  .sense  an  urban 
state  Roughly  three-fourths  of  Its  popula- 
tion lives  in  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  metro- 
politan areas.  What  happens  there,  plus  some 
mining  that  mkes  place  In  other  counties. 
very  largely  makes  the  .\rlzona  story 

POPVLATION    TARGET    MISSED 

Valley  National  Bank,  the  largest  bank  in 
•he  sUite  and  the  state's  most  prominent 
collector  of  statistical  data  had  estimated 
in  1964  that  M.irlcopa  County  i  metropolitan 
Phoenix  1  would  have  12  million  people  bv 
1970,  and  900  000  by  the  next  year.  1965.  Tlie 
900  (X)0  figure  Is  Just  now  being  reached, 
some  three  years  later  than  anticipated, 

.As  for  1970,  the  bank's  statistical  depart- 
ment has  each  year  scaled  down  Its  estimate 
of  that  figure  Now  it  stands  at  1,010,000  Yet 
the  bank's  estimates  were  careful  and  vi-cre 
the  best  available  ,it  the  time  they  were 
made. 

In  the  three  years  from  mld-1964  through 
mid- 1967,  construction  employment  de- 
creased from  16.700  to  13.600  Builders  of  all 
kinds  of  structures — residential  or  commer- 
rliil   -were  forced  to  cut  back 

The  gradual  Increase  In  otlier  forms  of 
employment,  however,  offset  this.  Total  em- 
ployment in  metropolitan  Phoenix  grew 
from  221  000  to  260.000  during  the  same 
years. 

BALA.VCE    IMPROVING 

What  encourages  the  local  economists  now 
is  that  many  new  j<ibs  in  industry  are  being 
created  at  a  time  "A'hen  the  housing  picture 
IS  again  .ibout  b.ick  to  normal  Thus,  an 
increase  In  ni.inuf.icturing  In  1968  should  be 
<\,n  assist  to  construction,  wholesale  and  retail 
'rade,  and  the  service  Industries, 

Motorola.  Inc  ,  the  largest  employer  In 
Phoenix.  Is  in  the  midst  of  another  wave  of 
expansion  \  new  Swift  &  Co.  plant  will  hire 
:300  workers,  all  for  new  Jobs.  A  new  Western 
Electric  Company  plant  about  to  go  on 
stream  making  cable  will  bring  in  1,100  new 
Jobs  this  year. 

Phoenix  h.is  had  no  major  problems  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  as  It  adjusted  to  ita 
over-b'X)m  of  the  early  1960's.  That  evidences 
the  strength  of  the  underlj-ing  economic 
base. 

TOURISTS    NOT    EVERYTHING 

Although  the  economy  of  the  Phoenix  area, 
and  even  of  the  whole  state,  is  small  by  large- 
state  standards,  it  appears  on  the  whole  well- 
balanced.  .\nd  Important  as  tourism  lor  the 
"winter  visitor"  trade,  as  they  like  to  call  It) 
IS.  It  Is  by  no  means  the  backtxjne  of  the 
.Arizona  of  today. 

During  the  relative  weakness  of  the  past 
few  years,  real  estate  prices  have  not  changed 
substantially,  further  Indication  of  wide- 
spread confidence  In  future  growth  here. 

And  what  of  the  next  boom?  Boom  may 
not  be  the  right  word.  Some  of  the  make-lt- 
in-a-hurry  milUonalree  have  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

The  real  growth  will  continue,  probably 
on  a  more  sober  base,  without  some  of  the 
hoopla  that  attended  the  earlier  phases  of 
.Arizona's  expansion.  But  1968  may  well  be 
the  year  when  Arizona  growth  again  becomes 
more  visible  to  non-Arizonans. 
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PROTECTING  THE  MILITARY 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  situation  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention which  should  be  of  interest  to 
all  those  who  seek  better  protection  for 
the  American  consumer. 


The  situation  was  brought  to  light  by 
ihe  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  the 
Honorable  Francis  B.  Burch,  who  long 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  consumer 
affairs,  and  who  has  established  a  con- 
sumer protection  division  in  his  office. 

Many  of  the  complaints  currently  re- 
ceived in  the  consumer  protection  dlvl- 
.sioii  come  from  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  and 
involve  deceptive  advertising  and 
questionable  business  practices  aroimd 
tliat  base. 

In  response  to  these  complaints,  the 
consumer  protection  division  has  estab- 
lished a  regular  service  of  sending  in- 
vestigators to  Fort  Meade  once  a  month 
to  iinestigate  complaints  from  service- 
men. 

Tlie  service  has  been  an  overwhelming 
,sllcce.<^s  Many  of  the  complaints  have 
turned  out  to  be  valid — servicemen  at 
Foit  Meade  have  been  proven  justified 
In  feeling  that  they  and  their  families 
are  often  tlie  victims  of  deceptive  adver- 
ti.sinc  and  fraudulent  practices. 

In  addition,  legal  assistance  officers  at 
Fort  Meade  now  feel  that  they  have  an 
outlet  for  the  many  consumer  complaints 
they  receive.  Through  the  consumer  pro- 
tection division,  they  now  have  a  way  to 
uet  action.  In  the  words  of  one  legal  as- 
si.stance  officer,  "We  are  beginning  to 
feel  more  like  lawyers  and  less  like  chap- 
lains," 

Mr,  President,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the 
consumer  protection  division  of  the 
Maryland  attorney  general's  office  has 
..et  an  example  that  should  be  heeded 
by  every  State  in  the  Union,  It  is  impor- 
tant that  servicemen,  no  matter  what 
State  they  come  from,  be  given  protec- 
tion against  consumer  frauds  by  some 
aucncy  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
:-tationed.  Just  like  everyone  else,  serv- 
icemt  n  and  their  families  need  someone 
to  turn  to  for  help  with  their  consumer 
!)roblems.  Furthermore,  servicemen  need 
help  fast,  before  they  get  transferred  to 
mother  area. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps,  until 
now.  the  serviceman  stationed  on  a  base 
outside  his  home  State  has  been  the  for- 
-oiten  man  in  the  crusade  to  give  better 
protection  to  the  American  consumer.  I 
congratulate  the  attorney  general  of 
Mao'land  on  the  bold  initiative  he  has 
taken  to  recognize  the  legitimate  con- 
uine:'  protection  needs  of  servicemen, 
ind  on  his  forthright  approach  to  rem- 
odying  those  needs. 


DYNAMIC    POVERTY    WORKERS    IN 
SOUTHWEST  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr,  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
tntitled  "Poverty  Aides  Help  Around  the 
Clock,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  last  December. 

The  article  describes  the  efforts  of  anti- 
povei  ty  neighborhood  workers  who  have, 
as  Post  staff  writer  Carol  Honsa  de- 
.scribes  it.  "set  up  their  own  miniature 
around-the-clock  war  on  poverty." 

The  poverty  aides  have  formed  a  group 
which  they  call  "the  Dsmamlc  Nine," 
which  raises  funds  in  the  community  to 
help  their  neighbors  with  small  emer- 
cency  e.xpenses  at  times  when  other  help 
is  not  readily  available. 


I  highly  commend  the  efforts  of  these 
fine  people  who  work  with  the  neighbor- 
hood development  program  at  Southwest 
Community  House  in  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poverty  Aides  Help  Around  the  Clock 
(By  Carol  Honsa) 

It's  Friday  night  and  the  welfare  office 
and  the  antlpoverty  offices  are  closed,  and  a 
family  doesn't  have  a  dime  for  food  for  the 
weekend. 

If  the  family  lives  In  Southwest  Washing- 
ton, It  can  get  help  from  a  group  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  who  have  set  up  their  own 
miniature  around-the-clock  war  on  poverty. 

Called  the  Dynamic  Nine,  It  was  formed 
by  antlpoverty  staff  members  who  became 
dissatisfied  when  they  saw  that  the  resources 
of  the  Southwest  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  didn't  stretch  far  enough  to  meet 
all  the  problems  of  Its  low-income  clients. 

Working  with  a  small  fund  it  raised  at  a 
dinner,  the  group  helps  families  with  the 
small  emergency  expenses  so  that  they  are 
handled  by  the  antlpoverty  program,  which 
emphasizes  community  action  Instead  of 
financial  help. 

"So  many  times  we  wovild  go  home  worrying 
about  a  family's  problem  that  would  take 
only  $10  or  $15  to  .solve."  said  Llllle  White- 
head, an  officer  of  the  Dynamic  Nine. 

"We  can't  give  much,  but  it's  enough 
to  tide  the  family  over  and  relieve  their 
minds." 

In  one  case,  recalled  Phyllis  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  the  group,  a  family's  beds  had  been 
ruined  In  a  small  house  fire.  The  neighbor- 
hood workers  found  a  donor  who  would  give 
the  family  new  beds  but  could  not  supply 
either  the  men  or  the  money  to  deliver  them. 

The  Dynamic  Nine — which  actually  has 
11  members — dipped  into  Its  reserve  fund 
and  paid  neighborhood  men  to  move  the 
beds  to  the  family's  home. 

It  has  also  given  families  money  to  buy 
food  stamps,  shoes  for  children,  help  with 
the  rent  and.  In  one  case,  to  buy  new  cloth- 
ing so  a  family  could  attend  a  funeral. 

The  consumer  action  component  of  the 
Southwest  antlpoverty  program  does  main- 
tain a  small  emergency  food  and  clothing 
bank.  But  It  is  sometimes  closed  when  a 
family  needs  it,  or  It  may  not  have  the  par- 
ticular food  or  clothing  Items  a  family  needs. 

The  District  Welfare  Department  and  pri- 
vate social  welfare  agencies  offer  emergency 
as  well  as  long-term  help,  but  their  offices 
may  not  be  open  nights  or  on  weekends  when 
a  member  of  the  Dynamic  Nine  learns  of  a 
pressing  family  problem. 

Most  members  of  the  Dynamic  Nine  are 
long-term  Southwest  residents  with  strong 
ties  In  the  low-Income  community  there. 
Some,  like  Mrs.  Martin  and  Altee  Atkins,  the 
group  secretary,  were  long  Involved  in  volun- 
teer community  work  before  there  was  an 
antlpoverty  program.  They  feel  they  give  as 
well  as  gain  more  because  their  "cases"  are 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

Members  of  the  group  say  they  are  scrupu- 
lous about  limiting  their  extracurricular  help 
to  their  non-working  hours.  Although  they 
come  across  most  of  the  families  they  aid 
while  working,  they  plan  and  extend  their 
special  help  at  night  and  on  weekends. 

Mrs.  Martin,  who  is  proud  that  she  can 
visit  as  many  homes  and  climb  as  many 
stairs  with  her  one  leg  and  crutches  as  any 
neighborhood  worker,  said  the  Dynamic 
Nine's  special  efforts  have  helped  draw  the 
Southwest  antlpoverty  staff  closer  together 
for  more  effective  work. 

Called  the  "mother  hen"  by  members  of 
the  group,  she  considers  herself  on  call  24 
hours  a  day  to  aid  troubled  families  through 
the  regular  antlpoverty  program  or  the  Dy- 
namic Nine's  special  fund. 


reserve  depleted 

The  group  banks  its  funds  at  the  South- 
west Credit  Union,  an  antlpoverty  unit,  at 
1251  Carrollsburg  pi.  sw.  and  hopes  to  re- 
plenish the  reserve — badly  dented  during  the 
Christmas  season — through  a  January  rum- 
mage sale. 

Other  Dynamic  Nine  members  are  Arthur 
Thorogood,  Alice  Thomas,  Mlnetta  Wheeler, 
Cynthia  Blalock,  Janle  Johnson,  Robert 
Oden,  Ruth  Mackell  and  Gloria  Tyler. 


GEORGE       WASHINGTON       HONOR 
MEDAL      AWARD      TO      COLONEL 

JAMES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tliurs- 
day,  FebruaiT  22,  Col.  Daniel  "Chappie- 
James  will  receive  one  of  the  top  awards 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge.  I  take  particular  pride  in  Colonel 
James  because  he  is  not  only  an  out- 
standing American,  but  a  particularly 
outstanding  serviceman  formally  sta- 
tioned  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

In  a  day  when  voices  of  irresponsi- 
bility sing  out  a  siren  song  lo  youth  that 
calls  for  upheaval  and  anarcliy  as  solu- 
tions to  today's  problems,  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  a  man  who  not  only  lias  convic- 
tions about  a  person's  responsibility  to 
liinvself  and  society  but  is  not  afraid  to 
voice  them. 

The  Air  Force  colonel  will  receive  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  and  a 
SIOO  ca.sh  prize  for  a  letter  he  wrote  on 
his  "heritage  of  freedom"  while  .serving 
as  vice  commander  of  tlie  8tli  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
):)resentation  is  set  for  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
on  Februaiy  22. 

Presently  a.ssigned  as  vice  commander 
of  the  Tactical  Air  Command's  .33d  TFW, 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Fla..  James  added 
78  combat  missions  over  Communist 
North  Vietnam  to  his  battle  total  that 
included  101  missions  during  the  Korean 
War.  The  fighter  pilot  wrote  in  part: 

Today's  world  situation  requires  strong 
men  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — no  matter 
what  their  personal  grievances  are:  Our 
greatest  weapon  is  one  we  have  always  pos- 
."■essed — our  heritage  of  freedom,  our  unitv 
us  a  nation. 

Invited  to  the  White  House  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  upon  his  return 
from  the  battle  area  last  December. 
James  reported  to  the  President  that  the 
morale  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  air  war 
was  "great."  He  said: 

Fighter  pilots  have  always  had  a  great 
morale.  It  is  the  greatest  fraternity  in  the 
world.  They  like  the  equipment,  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  Job. 

He  explained  to  the  Chief  Executive 
and  then  to  newsmen  when  questioned  on 
the  effects  of  the  bombing: 

We  like  to  keep  up  the  pressure.  It  is  hav- 
ing an  effect  in  slowing  down  goods  and 
supplies. 

Support  of  American  ground  troops 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  is  one  of  the 
colonel's  favorite  themes: 

We  must  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies 
to  the  South — 

He  said  in  an  interview  before  leaving 
Thailand: 

The  ground  troopers  In  South  Vietnam  de- 
pend upon  us  for  that  and  we  can't  let  them 
do"wn.  The  Majlnes  at  Con  Tlilen  and  along 
the  DMZ  are  catching  hell.   With  air  sup- 
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port  hitting  at  the  total  lengrth  of  the  Com- 
muiilst  supply  lines  we  can  puf  a  celUnsj 
on  the  amc'unt  of  Are  px>wer  that  can  be 
brought  .i(?alnst  our  troops 

Cramming  his  6-foot-4-ljich,  23.5- 
pound  frame  into  the  front  seat  of  the 
F-4  Phantom.  Jamts  led  the  Thai-based 
fighters  on  a  myriad  of  n-.i.vsions  over  the 
Communist  north. 

Colonel  James  entered  Aviation  Cadets 
in  January  194.3  After  eamini?  his  Air 
Force  w;n?s.  he  .served  as  a  flinht  leader 
for  4  years,  flying  P-47's  at  various  state- 
side locations  He  went  oversea.s  to  Clark 
Air  B.ise.  Philippine  Islands,  in  1949  and 
was  .sent  to  Korea  from  that  a.ssignm.ent 

Mr  President  In  recoa:nition  of  the 
award  Colonel  James  Is  to  receive,  and  so 
that  other  Senators  may  share  the  con- 
viction he  feels.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  award-winning  letter  of  Colonel 
"Chappie"  James  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRD. 
as  follow.^ : 

."^FFTFM-U-it    ."1      Uf';? 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  '>f  Amer- 
ica lies  m  Its  unity  It  lies  In  free  men  blessed 
and  orda.ned  with  the  rlsjhts  of  freedom 
work-.ng  t^  provide,  build,  enjoy  and  grow. 
Those  who  would  subvert  us — or  any  free 
f>eople — try  to  disrupt  this  unity  by  breaking 
the  small  parts  from  the  whole — driving  In 
the  wedges  of  fear  and  discontent 

I  am  a  Negro  and  therefore  I  am  subject 
to  their  constant  harangue  They  say  "You 
James  are  a  member  of  a  minority — you  are  a 
black  man"  They  say:  "You  should  be 
disgusted  with  this  American  society — this 
so-called  Democracy  "  They  say  "You  can 
only  progress  so  far  m  any  field  that  you 
chixjse  before  somebody  puts  his  foot  on 
your  neck  for  no  other  reason  than  you  are 
bl^ck  "  They  s.iy  "Yju  iire  a  second -r'^-js 
c.tl^en  " 

Mt  heritage  of  freedom  provides  my  reply. 
To  them  I  say  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  I  am  not  a  second  claaa 
citizen  and  n<.i  man  here  is  unless  he  thinks 
!;ke  one.  reas  jas  like  one  or  performs  like 
one  Th;s  Is  my  country,  and  I  believe  :n  her. 
and  I  believe  iw  her  flag,  and  I'll  defend  her. 
and  MI  fight  for  her  and  serve  her.  If  she 
has  any  UIs.  Ill  stand  by  her  and  hold  her 
hand  until  in  Ood's  given  time,  through  her 
wisdom  and  her  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  nation,  things  are  made  right 
again 

Today's  world  situation  requires  strong 
men  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — no  matter 
what  their  personal  grievances  are  Our 
greatest  weapon  is  one  we  have  always 
possessed — our  heritage  of  freedom,  our 
unity  as  a   nation 

We  must  stop  finding  so  many  ways  to 
hate  each  other  because  of  race,  creed,  re- 
ligion. jxiUtlcal  party  or  s<>cial  strata.  We 
must  stop  using  personal  grievances  as  an 
excuse  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land.  We 
must  not  Join  with  any  lawless  mob  no 
matter  what  the  provocation  in  disregard  for 
law  and  order  A  thief  is  a  thief— I  don't  care 
what  he  gives  as  h:s  reason  for  stealing  A 
mob  is  a  mob — I  don't  care  what  the  provo- 
cation is 

We  can't  afford  it  In  this  great  country  of 
ours  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  our  unity.  Good,  thinking  men 
must  help  unite  those  with  whom  they  come 
In  contact  through  hard  work  and  participa- 
tion. Our  contributions  to  the  total  effort 
can  be  a  by-product  of  what  we  achieve 
through  excellence  In  our  chosen  fields.  In 
oiu  dally  lives  we  must  become  a  strong  Unk 
In  the  chain  of  unity  and  freedom  that  has 
always  been  the  strength  of  these  United 
States  of  America. 


I  .im  an  American  My  heritage  Is  bound  by 
the  t/'Tiets  of  freedom  Inherent  In  that  simple 
.statement  My  responsibility  l.s  to  allow  my 
children  to  Join  a  community  of  free  people 
everywhere  who  have  the  right  to  say:  "I  am 
wh.it  I  am  .  .  because  I  have  the  freedom  to 
say  It  " 

Daniet.  James,  Jr 
Colonel.    USAF.     Vice    Commander,    8th 
Tactical   Fighter   Wing. 


FilGHT  TO  PKIVACY 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  in  his  mes-iage  on  crime 
has  i>-co--  ni/fd  tliitt  t.h.erp  is  a  vital  need 
for  a  concentrated  elfort  to  free  this 
country  from  fear  of  violence  aiid  losses 
from  criminal  activitus  I  .■support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  acliieve  this 
comprehensive  program  and  1  urge 
others  to  join  me 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  stated  in  September  of  last 
year  that  in  1966  more  citizens  were 
killed  or  assaulted  with  guns  in  Anieri- 
can  streets  and  homes  than  were  killed 
in  battle  dunni<  the  entire  Korean  con- 
flict. A  national  effort  to  alleviate  this 
situation  is  necessary  Local  and  State 
efforts  must  me  supported  and  aug- 
mented. This  can  be  done  if  we  will  direct 
our  efforts  now  to  an  early  enactment  of 
those  important  measures  in  the  Presi- 
dents  program. 

Because  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing S.  9'28,  the  Right  to  Pnvacy  Act. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
President's  endorsement  of  this  act.  Tliis 
bill  is  currently  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  I  urge  positive  action 
upon  it  without  delay  Privacy  is  eroding 
at  a  frightful  rate  and  we  need  strong 
Federal  and  State  action  to  preser^'e 
what  is  left  oi  u 


THE    TWO    AS  I  AS— HUGH    TREVOR- 
ROPER  COLUMN 

Mr  TOWER  Mi'  President,  there  has 
been  much  said,  especially  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  about  .America  m  Asia,  about 
the  trouble  we  are  experiencing  there, 
and  about  the  hopelessness  of  the  entire 
situation.  In  a  recent  column  for  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London,  Mr.  Hugh 
Trevor-Roper,  the  Regius  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford  University,  ex- 
amines the  situation  in  Formosa  and  re- 
veals the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  tb.ere  in  the  last  20  years  I  want" 
to  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  entered  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Two  Asias.  Give  America  a  Chance 
I  By  Hugh  Trevor-Roper) 

'Note -The  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Oxford  Is  one  of  the  few  recent 
observers  who  have  visited  both  Formosa  and 
China. » 

The  Par  East  Is  in  ferment.  While  convul- 
sion continues  in  China,  there  have  been 
alarms  In  Singapore,  uew  threats  m  Korea. 
new  violence  in  Vietnam  The  American 
hawks  and  doves  have  carried  their  contro- 
versy into  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  Times. 
How  pleasant,  we  might  think,  to  turn  away 


froni   that   influnu'd   Pacific   coastline  :o  an 
Island  of  pence.  Formosa. 

Formr.sa  Is  the  one  province  o:  China 
where  the  thought.s  of  Chairman  Mao  are 
unread  and  the  cultural  revolution  un- 
known. It  is  the  last  redoubt  of  the  na- 
tlonal.st  government  of  Cl.i.mg  Kai-sI.ek  A 
wide  strait  severs  it  from  the  r.iging  main- 
land American  arms  protect  it.  Outwardly 
i*  seems  irrelevant  to  the  present  strusgles 
of  which  Red  China  Is  the  real  centre  In 
fact  I  believe  that  It  Is  very  relevant  For 
Formosa  is.  If  not  tlie  real  centre,  at  least 
the  model  of  that  alternative  society  which 
may  yet  be  created  in  the  Par  East. 

Thi.s  is  not  how  most  of  us  imagine  It. 
We  imagine  It.  if  at  all.  :i.s  .i  lar^e  aituiii 
garris.jn  of  e.xUed  antl-Commuiiists  camped, 
under  American  trders.  In  .i  i)asslve  island. 
But  most  of  us.  us  Mr  Alsop  has  told  t.s.  are 
parochial  In  this  at  least.  I  think,  lie  is  right 
and  we  are  wrong.  If  wc  with  to  understand 
.American  policy  on  the  mainland,  where  It 
i-'  .It  wir,  we  should  look  also  at  wlia'  :t  is 
defendinit.  In  peace. 

For  Formosa  Is  not  an  old  garrison  it  Is 
a  new  society,  solid,  prosperous  and  .self- 
contident  In  that  social  labi.ratorv  the  dis- 
placed NatlonalL't  Government  of  China  has 
solved,  by  rational,  liber. d  method.s.  tiie  prob- 
lems which  had  defied  It  on  the  mainland; 
and  It  has  solved  them  In  a  way  which  makes 
the  Communist  solution  seem  not  our.-  .jb- 
srv.rantist  but,  in  .some  ways,  inellectlve 

The  crux  of  the  whole  Chine.se  problem, 
after  the  Japane.se  departed  wns  t!ie  ques- 
tion (if  the  land  On  the  rnaiiiland.  the  Com- 
munists tackled  that  problem  in  a  drastic 
manner,  by  peasant  communes  In  the  name 
of  social  equality  they  destroyed  owiier.^hlp 
and  seriously  damaged  pr.Aluctlon.  During 
the  same  years,  the  Nationalist  Government 
in  Fi  rmosa  carried  through  a  systematic 
l.md-reform  which,  within  narrower  limits. 
has  been  far  more  effective.  It  has  achieved 
Social  Justice  while  preserving  peasant  own- 
ership .ind  has  led.  Incidentally,  to  a  great 
iiirrf'a.>-e   In  agricultural  production. 

The  first  step  was  th?  statutory  limitation 
"f  rent.  The  high  rtirnl  rents  formerly 
charged  by  Pormosan  landlords  were  pegged 
at  37,5  per  cent  of  the  mam  criip.  "hus  t;i\ - 
■.ng  new  incentives  to  the  t>'naiu  Lar^e  hold- 
ings I  Including  Government  holdings  i  were 
sold  on  easy  terms  The  iieasant-s  are  now 
out  of  debt  and  their  holdings  are  being  ra- 
tionalised. These  changes  have  already  pro- 
duced a  contented  peasantry  anti  a  hi c her 
yield.  At  the  same  time,  the  landlords  liave 
not  been  expropriated:  thev  have  been  '(nn- 
pensated  In  Government  bonds  and  shares 
in  public  entcrjirlses  The  elfect  has  been 
to  divert  many  of  the  old  huullords  into 
the  new  light  industries  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  island's  new  prosperity  riie 
population  was  six  million  in  1945  It  Is  now 
14  million,  of  whom  onlv  two  million  are 
immigrants  from  the  mainland. 

This  land  reform  is  the  key  to  all  else.  "It 
we  had  only  done  this  ten  years  earlier.  '  an 
ufflclal  told  me,  there  would  have  beer,  no 
Communism  in  China  tiow.  '  As  it  stands, 
the  proposition  Is  surelv  true.  But  could  oUch 
reform  have  been  carried  out  on  the  main- 
land' I  rather  doubt  it.  On  the  mainland  the 
Government  oi  Chiang  K.ii-shek  wis  not  a 
free  agent:  it  depended  largely  on  landlords 
and  rtnancieis  who  might  well  have  ob- 
structed such  reform.  In  Formosa  the  posi- 
tion was  very  different.  Tliere  the  Govern- 
ment had  tabula  rasa.  It  also,  by  this  time — 
under  the  impact  of  the  Korean  war  oi  19,50 — 
had  efTective  American  support  whicli  it 
lacked  in  the  difficult  years  1945-19 

How.ner  that  may  be,  the  errors  of  the 
ptist  have  now  been  repaired  in  tins  last  out- 
post of  the  Kuomlntang.  Formosa  has  now. 
after  Japan,  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
Asia.  Since  1965  Itii  economy  has  disjiensed 
with  direct  .American  aid.  It  iuis  become,  like 
Israel -another  small  social  laboratory — the 
teacher  of  new  nations,  sending  its  techni- 
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clans  to  .idvise  the  tropical  societies  of  Africa 
which  Red  China  has  wooed  In  vain.  It  is  now 
the  siiop-window  of  the  new  and  more  gen- 
uine P.uific  'Co-Prosperlty  Sphere"  which 
the  Aniericiiis  have  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  brief  J.ip.mese  Empire  and  whose  land- 
irontier  is  being  defended,  with  such  brutal 
tenacit;-.  in  Vietnam.  I  niu.st  admit  that  when 
I  see  tlie  beneficent  revolution  which  America 
has  patrotused  in  Formosa,  I  look  a  little 
more  ^\  ir.patlietlcally  on  its  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam. Barb..rous  In  Itself,  that  struggle  is 
part  oi  a  wider  whole;  the  rough.  Inflamed 
edge  of  a  great  social  as  well  as  military  un- 
dertaking. 

The  Anu-ric.tns  have  certainly  been  patrons 
in  Fonios.i.  but  the  uchievement  there  is 
l.irgely  Chinese.  No  doubt  this  is  one  reason 
lor  Its  .'Pliitlty;  Unlike  some  other  societies 
on  whlcii  American  patronage  has  been  im- 
posed Chinese  society  has  a  liistorlc  vitality 
of  its  o'.vr..  and  this  vitality  has  reasserted 
itself— not  for  the  first  time—in  Formosa. 
One  of  tlie  tilings  which  most  impressed  me 
there  w.-.s  tlie  firm  resohe  to  continue  the 
essential  Chinese  culture,  fortified  but  not 
submerged  by  Western  methods.  This  after 
all.  ',v..s  the  expressed  .ilm  ol  the  founder 
of  the  Kuomlntang,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

The  Communists  also  pay  lip-service  to 
Dr.  Sun  But  in  lact,  it  seems  to  me,  they 
look  i.tcr:  to  a  remoter  jiast.  "Chairman 
Mao,"  :i..r  all  his  radicalism,  assumes  im- 
perial ..TTitvides.  He  looks  back,  over  an  inter- 
lude If  lorty  :ear.s.  to  tlie  Mauchu  Emperors 
Chl.iiig  Kai-shek,  the  heir  of  Sun  Yat-sen 
who  repudiated  tlie  Manchus.  continues  in 
Pormofa  the  best  traditions  of  the  original 
Hepub;:c  of  1911. 

Call  these  f.vo  Chinas,  wliicli  h.  ve  chosen 
such  cin  erpent  roads,  ever  come  together? 

At  ;..:efent  short  ol  war  and  conquest 
(.vliich  neuhcr  seems  to  :eek).  I  doubt  it. 
However  disordered  by  the  Cultural  Re\olu- 
tion.  Red  China  today  has  its  own  vested 
liUere-T'  „nd  the  structural  changes  there 
will  iicit  be  er.sily  re\ersed  or  the  indoctrina- 
tion uf  ..  ge.ieration  easily  undone  On  the 
other  -.t'.e.  X.-.tionnllst  Cliina  is  a  ociety  re- 
lormeu  i.i  deptli,  ccmntient  and  prosperous, 
investing  iji  .tself  both  materially  and  spir- 
itually I:  ;r,  even  less  likely  to  be  subverted 
or  absf.rb«l  The  desire  for  reunion,  however 
i^enuiiif  :rius-t  "-ake  note  of  these  facts.  Be- 
tween the  two  Chinas  there  is  a  structural 
dlvoritnce  which  time  may  attenuate  but 
may  .ilso  .'harpen.  The  most  interested  ob- 
servers will  be  the  18  million  overseas  Chi- 
nese. V  nose  eyes  now  turn,  increasingly,  to 
Formo.-..  as  tiic  new  mode!  of  a  Chinese 
State. 


IN    r  i 


.'.ISE  OF  MORRIS  HARVEY 
COLLEGE 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  February  18,  1968,  i.ssue  of 
State  magazine  of  the  Sunday  Charles- 
ton, ^V.  Va..  Gazette-Mail  had  a  most 
inteif -.-ting  article  by  Mr.  H.  C,  Gadd  on 
M.iii'is  Harvey  CollpKe.  which  is  located 
m  Ch::uIeston. 

I  r.in  pr-ud  to  .^tatc  that  I  am  a  for- 
mer .'-f.'.deni  of  Morris  Harv?y.  I  attended 
while  fpi'vint:  as  a  member  of  the  West 
Vii'?i:iia  State  Le.sislature. 

Morris  HaiTcy  Collrfre  has  a  distin- 
suiihed  past  and  an  even  more  promis- 
ing future. 

.'^ccordinjT  to  the  article: 

Fr  :n  1935  and  a  half-dozen  classrooms  on 
the  tl.ird  floor  of  the  i  Charleston)  Public 
Llbrnrv,  to  February,  1968.  Morris  Harvey  has 
')ecomc  the  largest  private  four-year  college 
In  West  Virginia  in  total  number  of  students 
and  also  in  the  number  of  students  from  West 
Virginia.  More  teachers  are  graduated  from 
Morris  Hurvey  than  from  any  other  private 
cojiece  in  the  state. 


Moreover,  the  college  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  tremendous  growth  campaign  that 
will  see  a  new  librai-y,  a  performing  arts 
wing,  and  new  dormitories  built;  upgrad- 
ing of  faculty  and  stafT  salaries;  and 
expanded  academic  activities. 

All  those  associated  with  Morris  Har- 
vey College  deserve  tremendous  credit 
for  the  great  work  they  have  perfonned 
in  the  effort  to  assure  West  Virginia's 
young  people  of  the  availability  of  one 
of  the  finest  4-year  colleges  in  the 
counto'. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
article  from  State  magazine,  entitled 
"The  Continuing  Vision,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  'lIic  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Coi-tTiNuiNG  Vision- 
I  By  H,  C.  Gadd) 

Someone,  someday  is  going  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  what  happened  to  Morns  Har-.ev  Col- 
lege between  the  years  19.35  and  l»7o"— and 
no  one  will  believe  it. 

I  don't  even  believe  it  now  and  r\e  lived 
through  most  of  it. 

After-dinner  speakers  are  wont  to  .-ay  tliat 
in  1935,  Leonard  Rigglemaii,  Asht^v  C.  Black- 
well  and  Dr.  W.  H.  "Muley"  Walkt-  got  off 
C.  &  O.'s  No.  14  up  from  Huntington  with 
Morris  Harvey  in  their  pockets. 

I  don't  know.  I  didn't  meet  the  train.  I  do 
know  that  in  September.  1935,  I  attended  a 
student  mix  on  the  third  floor  of  the  old 
Kanawha  County  Public  Library  building. 
Just  about  the  complete  enrollments  of  both 
Morris  Harvey  and  Kanawha  College  were 
there. 

It  wasn't  crowded. 

This  "Old  Pellar"  preface  Is  by  wav  of  in- 
troducing two  shocks  I  have  had  tliis  month. 

The  first  was  on  Feb.  1.  when  I  was  invited 
to  attend  a  city-councll-spon.sored  tour  of  the 
new  Civic  Center  facilities.  Now  any  fool  who 
has  passed  the  Civic  Center  area  a.=  often  .is 
I  have  in  my  lifetime,  certainly  shouldn't  be 
shocked  at  anything  about  it. 

I  would  guess  that  t)5  per  '-ent  of  the  ::dults 
living  on  the  West  Side  have  watched  it 
emerge  from  a  row  of  dilapidated  nouses— 
that  were  flooded  with  deprcssiiig  regular- 
ity— to  a  landfill  sort  of  dump  to  an  air- 
plane-hangar-size  barn,  to  one  of  the  finest 
lacihties  in  the  East. 

It  wasn't  the  Civic  Center  as  it  now  stands 
that  shocked  me.  It  was  something  former 
Mayor  John  Shanklin  said  in  the  brief  re- 
marks he  made  on  the  occasion. 

He  was  reporting  how  the  site  for  the  Civic 
Center  happened  to  be  picked: 

"As  chairman  of  the  council  committee 
to  select  a  site,  I  came  down  to  look  over  what 
was  then  a  big,  stinking  garbage  pile  and  a 
little  lot  for  youngsters  playing  softball.  I 
called  up  the  mayor  (the  late  John  T.  Copen- 
haver)  and  asked  him  to  come  down  and 
look  it  over. 

"He  came  immediately,  glanced  around,  and 
standing  beside  me  on  a  pile  of  refuse  waved 
ills  arm  toward  downtown  Charleston. 

"  'This  Is  the  place,'  he  said.  'Someday  yoti 
will  be  able  to  stand  right  liere  and  see  a.ll 
the  way  to  Summers  Street.'  " 

The  vision,  of  a  man  standing  on  a  pile 
of  garbage,  was  my  first  shock  this  month. 

The  second  came  while  I  was  looking  at  the 
iv-Tlal  photo  being  used  en  the  cover  of  the 
Sunday  Gazette-Mail's  State  Magazine  today. 

It  is  possible  that  all  this  has  happened  in 
just  33  years?  What  tremendous  vision  has 
brought  this  about?  A  vision  shared  literally 
by  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons? 

I  remember  the  Christmas  Season  of  1942. 
I  was  home  on  furlough  from  the  service  and 
trying  to  get  some  last  minute  shopping  done 
downtown.  Salvation  Army  bell  ringers  there 


were.  sure,  but  on  practically  every  street 
corner  and  stretched  up  and  down  the  blocks 
in  between  were  Morris  Harvey  students 
shaking  little  paper  cups 

They  weren't  begging.  Thev  were  chAlleng- 
ing. 

■  Help  :)uild  Morris  Hiir-.ey!" 

Ciiarlcston  helped!  And  helped!  And 
helped!  Its  still  helping.  And  the  helping 
no  longer  is  confined  to  Charleston.  It  has 
become  statewide  and  to  a  degree,  nation- 
wide. 

From  1901.  wlien  the  name  w:is  clianged, 
until  1934.  when  Morris  Harvey  closed  Us 
door.s  lor  the  l.ist  time  at  Barboursville,  the 
college   went   bankrupt. 

From  1935  .iiid  a  half-dozen  classrooms 
on  the  third  iloor  of  the  public  library,  to 
February.  1968.  Morris  Harvey  has  become 
the  largest  private  four-year  college  in  West 
Vngmia.  in  total  number  of  students  and 
.il.'o  ill  the  number  of  students  ironi  West 
Virginia,  More  teachers  are  graduat-d  from 
Morris  Harvey  tli.ui  from  .iiiy  other  private 
college  in  the  state. 

And  the  end  of  the  vision  is  not  yet. 

Hight  now.  Morrl.s  Harvey  Is  in  the  middle 
oi  another  campaign.  It  is  called  Phase  One 
:)t  the  Morris  Harvey  Advancement  Program. 
I  would  call  it  Phase  One  of  the  Continuing 
Morris  Harvey  Vi.sion. 

Pliase  one  includes  a  new  library  building, 
a  performing  arts  wing  (Jii  Uiqgleman  Hall. 
further  develojimenl  of  the  Blackwell  Ath- 
letic Field,  and  enlargement  of  the  King 
Physical  Education  Building. 

Phase  Two  will  seek  to  l)uild  two  new  dor- 
mitory units — one  for  men  students  and  one 
fiJt  women  fatiKlents.  plus  purchase  of  ad- 
jacent l.'.nd  as  it  becomes  available  to  insure 
adequate  room   for  growth   in   later  years. 

Pha.se  Thiec  will  seek  to  build  up  a  sub- 
stantial endowment  fund  to  provide  income 
for  upgrading  faculty  and  ."stalf  .salaries,  and 
strengthening  other  academic  activities  and 
programs  of  the  college. 

Impossible? 

TWi'iity-iive  years  ago— evefi  iv.enty  years 
ago — I  would  liave  said  that  anyone  who 
liammered  out  those  ttoals  had  to  be  smoking 
pot 

Not  .  iiy  iii..,.ro.  I've  just  realized  wliat  vision 
c  iu  do  v.hen  vou  turn  it  loose  in  Charleston. 


RESPONSIBILITY   IN    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
last  year  Senator  Dip.ksen  and  I  intro- 
duced 3.  924,  a  bill  to  amend  .section  9  of 
ihe  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
June  11,  1946  'GO  Stale.  2;38i,  to  clarify 
and  protect  the  riglit  of  the  jiublic  to 
lair  and  impartial  agency  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  obiectivo  of  this  bill  was  to  elimi- 
nate a  \videsprcad  practice  in  ciovorn- 
mcnt  which  we  liave  labeled  "trial  by 
t;o\ernment  publiciiv." 

Shoitly  after  our  bill  was  introduced. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  instituted 
a  change  m  their  press  release  ixilicy. 
When  the  FTC  issues  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing that  a  complaint  has  been  filed, 
the  press  release  contains  the  following 
statement : 

.•\  vomplalnt  is  issued  whenever  the  Com- 
mission has  found  "re.ison  to  believe"  that 
the  lav/  h-is  been  violated  ..nd  thtt  a  pro- 
ceeding is  in  the  public  intcrcft.  It  is  em- 
i>h:«sized  that  the  issuance  of  a  complaint 
.imply  marks  the  initiation  of  a  form.il  pro- 
ceeding m  which  the  charges  In  the  com- 
plaint will  be  ruled  up.ifi  .after  a  he.irlng 
.uid  on  the  record.  The  Issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint does  not  indicate  or  reflect  any  ad- 
judication of  the  matters  ch;irc»ed. 
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A  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contains  an  article  commenting 
on  an  FTC  complaint  against  Koppers 
Co.  The  merits  of  this  case  will  b€  de- 
termined at  a  subsequent  hearing  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  neither 
the  Subcommltt^  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  nor  Its  chairman 
have  any  Interest  In  Its  outcome.  What  Is 
of  Interest  to  us.  however,  Is  the  fairness 
with  which  this  Issue  has  been  handled 
by  the  FTC.  The  third  paragraph  of 
the  Journal  article  specifically  states 
that  "issuance  by  the  FTC  of  a  complaint 
means  that  the  Commission,  after  an  in- 
vestigation by  its  staff,  has  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  law  was  violated" 
The  Journal  also  reports  that  "the 
charges  don't  constitute  a  finding  that 
Koppers  violated  the  law  " 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  intends  to  hold 
hearings  on  S  924  In  the  meantime,  we 
believe  the  FTC  Is  to  be  commended  for 
the  lead  it  has  taken  In  trvmg  'o  present 
a  fair  and  accurate  picture  In  the  re- 
leases wfilch  It  Issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
Journal  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wad  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reiorh. 
as  follows: 

PTC    CH\Rt.E.S    KiiPPERS    MONiirOLKKD    OfTPfT 

or   Import.^nt    Chemical      .Agenct    St.\tes 
Ptrm   Kept   T  .-^     Pipe   Oi-t     .?   RE.si.RriNOL 

M.\RKBT — COMPA.NT    DiNIIS    .ALLEGATIONS 

Washingt'N  The  Pp(ler;il  Trifle  Cnmmls- 
slnn  charK«*(i  K  ppers  Co  wl'.a  '.Ilegally  mo- 
n<>p"l;z!rn?  t.^ie  nv<inufa<'ture  and  sale  of  resor- 
clnol.  a  chemical  compound  with  a  variety  of 
lndii-strl.ll  uses 

The  commlaslon  alleged  'h.i?  K  jppers  iias 
used  'pemu.uslon.  intlmld-itlon.  threats  coer- 
cion price  c  ita  and  long-term  requirement* 
con'racts"  tr  maintain  Its  monopulv  \  prime 
example,  the  PTC  charged,  was  Koppers'  use 
of  "such  acus  ;ind  practices"  to  discourage 
U  3  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  from  entering  the 
rescrcinol  market 

The  charges  don't  constitute  a  finding  that 
Koppers  vlol.ited  '.he  law  Issu.mce  bv  the  PTC 
of  X  complaint  means  that  the  commission. 
after  an  Investigation  by  Its  staff,  has  found 
re;ison   tt)   beUeve  that  the  law  was  violated 

Koppers  said  !t  believes  the  FTC  accuaa- 
•lon.'^  'don't  state  all  of  the  pertinent  facts 
and  the  oompanv  doesn't  believe  the  allega- 
tli^ns  to  be  accurate  representations  of  the 
ac'l.n   ■ 

More  than  »  vear  igo,  Koppers  said,  after 
consulting  with  the  -omLmisslon's  staff,  the 
company  voluntarily  changed  certain  con- 
tractlnij;  practices  ref'?rretl  to  In  the  com- 
plaint "This  had  the  effect  of  insurlns;  that 
the  market  is  open  to  competition,"  the  com- 
pany said,  so  It  believes  the  FTC  action  Is 
"unjus'lfled   ' 

CHANCE    TO    ANSWfR 

Koppers  has  30  days  to  file  .m  answer  after 
which  the  sta.T  will  present  its  evidence  .ind 
Koppers  Its  defense  at  a  public  hearing  The 
conimlsflon.  on  the  ba^'ls  of  this  public  record 
will  decide  whether  Koppers  violated  the  law 
If  It  flnd.s  the  ci-impanv  ^ulltv  It  would  if.sue 
a  cease  and  desist  order  against  the  practices 
Any  3uch  order  could  be  appealed  to  the 
courts 

Koppers,  based  In  Pittsburgh,  Is  a  large 
manufacturer  of  coal  tar  products,  chemicals 
and  other  products  U  S  Pipe,  based  In  Blr- 
mlnstham.  Ala  .  Is  a  major  producer  of  pipe 
castings  and  other  Items 

Resorclnol  is  an  organic  compound  pro- 
duced  by   the   fusion   of  benzene,   sulphuric 


acid  and  cauhtlc  M.da  The  FTC  said  resorcln- 
ol or  resins  and  adheslves  produced  from  It, 
are  Important  In  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
tires  and  belts,  laminated  wood  products, 
certain  dyes,  pharmaceuticals  and  explosives 

The  agency  noted  that  Koppers,  for  the 
past  15  years,  has  monopolized  commercial 
production  of  resorclnol  in  the  U  3.  This  Is 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  which  bans  "unfair  methods  of  competl 
tlon  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
In  commerce  "  The  complaint  asserted  that 
other  substantial  competitors  would  be  mak- 
ing resorclnol,  "were  It  not  fur  certain  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  acts  and 
practices  "  of  Koppers 

Despite  the  alleged  Koppers'  effort,  tJ  3  Pipe 
In  .April  11)65  announced  It  would  build  a 
resorcliU'l  plant 

The  complaint  said  that  two  Koppers  offi- 
cials In  March  1965  went  to  Birmingham  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging"  U  3  Pipe  from 
proceeding  with  plans  to  bulUl  a  resorclnol 
plant  The  complaint  alleged  that  the  Kop- 
pers officials,  at  a  conference  with  U  3  Pipe 
offlclals  expressed  the  hope  U  3  Pipe  wouldn't 
enter  the  resorclnol  market  and  painted  a 
gloomy  picture  of  U  S  Pipe  s  pro.spects  In  the 
market 

Moreover,  the  Koppers  officials  threatened 
drastic  price  cuts  If  U  S  Pipe  entered  the 
market,  the  complaint  alleged  Further,  ac- 
cording to  the  compl.ilnt  the  Koppers  offi- 
cials said  that  It  US  Pipe  .ibandoned  Its 
resorclnol  plans  Koppers  would  be  Interested 
in  a  Joint  venture  to  build  a  ijcri/^ne  purlfl- 
catton  plant  to  channel  US  Pipe's  benzene 
into  the  commercial  benzene  market  Instead 
of  converting  it  into  resorclnol. 

KOPPESS  PRICE  CtJTS 

There-ifter.  the  PTC  charged.  Koppers  of- 
fered price  reductions  of  ai  much  .is  31'";  in 
certain  grades  of  resorclnol  The  reductions, 
however,  were  ■  jffered  only  to  large  purchasers 
who  would  contract  to  purchase  between  80'^ 
.^nd  100  ,  of  their  resorclnol  requirement.s 
from  Koppers  tor  three  :o  five  year?,  the 
complaint  said  It  charged  that  Koppers 
pressed  its  customers  t.o  .sign  such  contracts 
and  succeeded  In  signing  up  a  major  share 
of  the  market.  The  complaint  .ilso  alleged 
that  Koppers  secured  the  agreement  of  two 
resorclnol  sales  agenti  that  they  -A-ouIdnt 
handle  any  competitive  resorclnol  for  three 
years 

The  complaint  said  that,  "among  the  ef- 
fects' of  Koppers'  attempts  to  discourage 
competition  was  "the  failure  of  U  3  Pipe  to 
estaDlU-.h  Itself  in  the  .commercial  resorclnol 
market  as  an  .ilternate  producer  and  viable 
compelltijr  " 

The  complaint  Jisserted  that  Koppers'  posi- 
tion a*  the  sole  commercial  pr.xlucer  consti- 
tutes "a  potential  hazard  to  the  health,  safety 
iiid  well-being  of  the  American  people  "  It 
noted  that  manufacture  of  resorclnol  is 
dangerous  due  to  the  risk  of  explosion  an^ 
that  the  resorclnol  plant  of  Hayden  Chemi- 
cal Co  was  .iccldent.ally  destroyed  in  1951, 
which  left  Koppers  the  only  producer 


B.\N  ON  IMPORT.-XTION  OF  HAND 
GL'NS— CONCUIiRENT  RESOLU- 
TION OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimuus  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  concurrent  re.solution  of 
the  South  Carolina  Leuislature,  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  consider  legislation 
necessary  to  ban  the  importation  of  hand 
guns  with  the  exception  of  guns  manu- 
factured prior  to  1900.  which  would  be 
identified  as  ant:que  firearms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S  CoN.  Res.  665 
Concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
legislation  necessary  to  ban  the  Importa- 
tion of  hand  guns  with  the  exception  of 
guns  manufactured  prior  to  1900  which 
would  be  Identified  as  antique  tlrearms 

Whereas,  a  dangerous  Increase  in  crime, 
violence  and  murder  has  developed  in  this 
country:   and 

Whereas,  concurrent  with  this  Increase 
there  has  been  a  vast  importation  of  foreign 
hand  gxais,  official  records  showing  that  on.- 
million  six  hundred  Hfty  thousand  of  these 
weapons  were  Imported  from  1962  to  mid- 
1967     and 

Whereas,  the  law  prices  and  easy  av.iUa- 
blUty  of  these  Imported  weapons  have  led 
to   their   wide   distribution:    and 

Whereas.  Captain  Harry  Snipes  of  the  Co- 
lombia Police  Department  has  reported  tha' 
in  a  period  of  four  months  .ind  thirteen 
clays  of  last  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
ninety-seven  hand  gvins,  the  majority  .1 
which  were  Imported,  were  sold  within  two 
blocks  of  the  State  Capitol:  and 

Whereas  many  law  enforcement  official' 
are  convinced  that  tlie  wide  distribution  of 
forel^Ti  weapons  Is  contributing  substantial! •. 
to  our  present  Increase  In  crime  involving: 
weapons  Now.  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by 
;he  .Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Car- 
olina does  hereby  memorialize  the  National 
Congress  to  take  necessary  steps  to  ban  th. 
importation  of  hand  guns  into  this  countr", 
.nd  consider  legislation  leading  thereto  wltli 
the  exception  of  guns  manufactured  prior  to 
1900  wh  ch  would  be  Identlhed  as  antique 
nresrms 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  thu 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT  AND  THE 
MORAL  DEFICIT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Jame- 
Reston.  In  his  always  illuminating  col- 
umn, was  particularly  perceptive  the 
other  day  when  he  discussed  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  case  tor  a  tax  Increase 
He  calls  it  the  moral  argument  for  rai.'i- 
ing  taxes.  I  'Aas  most  impressed  by  thi.'^ 
article,  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues 

We  are  engaged  in  .i  most  important 
and  at  the  .same  time  costly  war  :n 
■Vietnam  Many  of  our  young  men  are 
making  the  riifBcult  sacrifice  of  fightint; 
this  war  under  the  most  unpleasant  oi 
circumstances  Others,  tragically,  nave 
made  the  .supreme  sacrifice  and  their 
loved  ones  will  never  forget  them  or 
what  they  have  done  there. 

Yesterday  I  delivered  the  eulosy  at 
the  funeral  ol  a  young  marine  who  was 
recently  killed  in  Vietnam.  This  boy 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  will  not 
.soon  forget  the  fact  or  .significance  oi 
his  great  sacrifice,  and  it  will  .surely  live 
with  his  family  forever. 

Ver>'  few  demands  have  been  made 
upon  the  general  population  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  when 
it  became  known  .some  time  ago  that  a 
tax  increase  might  be  ncces.sary  thi.^ 
year  to  help  defray  the  enoiTnous  ex- 
pense of  this  war.  a  tremendous  hue  and 
cry  went  up  which  reverberated  against 
all  corners  of  our  land 

Re.- ton  writes: 

No  nation  ever  fought  such  a  viclouj  war 
in  the  midst  of  such  sacrifice  by  some  of  Its 
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people  and  so  little  sacrifice  by  the  rest.  The 
American  people  are  not  Indifferent  to  this 
spectacular  contrast  between  the  men  at  the 
front  and  the  people  at  home,  though  they 
know  the  facts  more  than  they  feel  the  hurt 
in  the  heart. 

I  commend  Mr  Reston  for  his  brilliant 
analysis  in  the  hope  that  more  of  us 
may  gain  the  perspective  that  he  has 
demonstrated  in  this  column. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article  men- 
tioned above  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:    The  Bi-dget  DEFicrr  and  the 

Moral  DEricir 

I  By  James  Reeton) 

Washington,  February  15 — The  economic 
,ircunieiits  for  and  against  a  tax  Increase  are 
iiidUig  in  a  miserable  stalemate,  but  the 
moral  argument  for  raising  taxes  has  scarcely 
been  debated. 

There  is  no  such  tiling  us  an  equal  war, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  is  more  unequal  than 
most  Over  800  Americans  have  been  killed 
'liere  in  the  last  two  recorded  weeks  An- 
'ther  10.500  men  have  been  Ilown  to  the 
battlefield  in  the  last  few  days,  and  General 
Westmoreland  wants  more. 

Meanwhile,  adding  to  the  inequality  of 
sacrifice,  some  of  the  reserves  have  been 
called  up  while  others  of  the  s;ime  age  and 
experience  have  not  The  military  draft  takes 
the  poor  and  leaves  tlie  educated  rich,  and 
m  order  to  meet  .--ome  of  the  urgencies  of 
tlie  conflict,  some  men  who  ha\e  survived 
one  year's  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  are  being 
.^ent  b.ick  for  another. 

JOHNSON    .^ND    MILLS 

■^'et  the  ecoiiomi.^ls  and  politicians  argue 
endlessly  and  Irultlessly  about  the  tax  rise 
.is  If  the  budget  deticil  we.-e  everything  and 
the  moral  dehcit  nothing  Tlie  President  ne- 
gotiates with  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  if  Mills  were  the  head 
of  a  foreign  state.  The  argument  between 
those  who  want  to  raise  tuxes  and  those  who 
want  to  cut  Federal  spending,  has  gone  on 
:or  months  and  it  can  go  on  indefinitely  as 
:ong  as  it  is  left  to  the  arguable  mysteries 
"f  economics. 

In  this  situation,  the  case  for  doing  what 
:.s  fair,  what  helps  to  share  the  burden,  what 
IS  right  deserves  at  least  a  hearing  alongside 
what  is  best  for  the  economy.  The  life  of  the 
n.iiion  goes  on  for  most  people  as  if  there 
were  no  war.  In  fact,  It  has  fired  the  boom 
.ind  created  another  crop  of  industrial  mll- 
:ionalres. 

INFLATION    AND    DEFLA"nON 

President  Johnson  has  not  asked  for  much 
!n  relation  to  the  cost  and  startling  Inequal- 
ity of  the  war.  He  Is  faced  with  a  *33-bimon 
deficit  His  war  tax,  if  passed,  would  reduce 
•his  by  $13  billion.  The  Congress,  which  used 
to  complain  that  the  President  exercised  too 
:r.uch  power  In  the  legislative  process,  is  now 
.isklng  him  to  do  Its  job  of  legislating  the 

uts;  both  sides  are  playing  politics  with  the 
;^roblem,  and  the  economists  are  hopelessly 
■angled  In  a  dispute  about  whether  inflation 

r  definition  Is  the  problem. 

plight  of  the  tsavixebs 
In  economic  terms,  of  course.  It  is  a  fair 
enough  debate.  Industrial  production,  ac- 
I  rding  to  the  latest  figures  out  this  week, 
;=  down  a  bit.  and  this  Is  taken  by  Senator 
P-oxmlre  and  his  anti-tax  faction  as  evi- 
dence that  we  may  be  headed  for  the  skids. 
The  arguments  a3ainst  taxes  on  travel  are 
:;ow  drowning  out  the  Administration's  case 
for  improving  the  international  balance  of 
pa-. mentf— think  of  the  terrible  plight  of 
the  poor  tr,Tvelers   :n   Europe  this  summer; 


consider  the  infringements  on  personal  free- 
dom and  the  inconveniences  of  the  be- 
leaguered  tourists  homeward  bound  and 
broke  next  August  I 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  point  to  all  these 
arguments,  though  It  Is  hard  to  make  to  a 
drafted  "traveler"  In  Vietnam.  The  tax 
burden  on  the  salaried  middle  class  is  high. 
The  economy  Is  a  little  uncertain.  The  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  foreign  investment  and 
foreign  travel  are  awkward,  but  no  nation 
ever  fought  such  a  vicious  war  in  the  midst 
of  such  sacrifice  by  some  of  its  people  and 
so  little  sacrifice  by  the  rest. 

The  American  people  are  not  Indifferent 
to  this  spectacular  contrast  between  tlie 
men  at  the  front  and  the  people  at  home, 
though  they  know  the  facts  more  than  they 
feel  the  hurt  in  the  heart.  This  time  the 
television  cameras  have  shown  them  the  un- 
speakable brutalities  of  war.  And  yet  even 
the  casualty  lists  have  not  moved  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  the  funds  needed  to  ^hare  the 
burden   even   a  little   bit. 

THE    PHILOCO,=HIC    QUESTIO.N 

The  reason  for  th:s  is  that  the  larger 
jihiio.-ophlc  questions  if  the  war  liave  sonie- 
how  got  lost  in  the  technical  debates  o\er 
money.  The  dollar  balance-of-paym*nis 
question  gets  discussed.  Tlie  budget  deficit 
IS  debated  ad  Infinitum.  But  there  is  .ilso 
an  unpaid  human  balance  of  jiayments  and 
a  human  deficit  m  this  -vvar.  and  neither  the 
Council  of  Economic  Adv:sers  nor  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  lias  anything  'o  say 
to  u^  about  them. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  the  President's  .special  factfind- 
ing panel  on  the  T-month-lona  copper 
stiikc  issued  't.--  ieij:irt. 

The  mountain  has  struggled  mightily 
and  brought  forth  a  molehill.  We  know 
little  more  than  we  knew  more  than  3 
weeks  ago  when  the  President  appointed 
this  extralegal  body.  Now  we  have  only  a 
recommendation  which  is  being  studied 
by  both  sides.  Meanwhile  the  idle  workers 
in  Arizona  still  are  out  of  work.  The 
small  businessmen  continue  to  .'^uffcr 
losses.  And  the  Nation's  war  effort  as  well 
as  its  balance-of-payments  problem  con- 
tinue to  be  imperiled  all  because  the 
President  is  apparently  afraid  to  offend 
his  union  boss  cronies  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  American  worker.  The 
public  is  still  the  loser. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  power  to  end  the  economic 
hardships  and  deprivations  being  suffered 
by  the  copper  miners  who  are  pawns  in 
the  hands  of  power-hungrj-  union  lead- 
ers. The  President  knows  this.  Still  he 
refuses  to  act. 

Now  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  copper  ore  to  make  up  some  of  the 
deficiencies  caused  by  the  strike  comes 
from  Communist  countries. 

The  President  is  calling  for  a  travel 
tax  reputed  to  recoup  some  half  billio:! 
dollars  while  inconveniencing  millions  ol 
Americans;  but  he  refuses  to  end  the 
copper  strike  that  is  costing  us  at  ka.'^t 
twice  that  much  in  the  premium  price 
domestic  fabricators  are  forced  to  pay 
for  imported  copper. 

Will  the  President  let  these  damag- 
ing influences  ko  unchecked  until  after 
the  elections?  If  so.  the  damage  done 
may  never  be  repaired.  Indeed,  the  pres- 
ent economic  losses  will  never  be  recov- 
ered by  the  average  copper  miner. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  relating  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  copper  strike.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  B.  H.  Gerwin.  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector. State  of  Arizona  Department  of 
Mineral  Resources.  His  thoughtful  let- 
ter raises  some  points  that  arc  most  per- 
tinent to  the  problem. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the    letter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The   Copper  .Strike 

It  is  indeed  very  depressing  and  distress- 
ing, m  view  of  tlie  war  going  on  in  Vietnam 
to  read  In  the  U.S.  News  .'v-  World  Report  of 
January  15.  1968  (page  78)  that  while  there 
are  25C*,000  tons  of  copper  in  the  Government 
defense  stockpile: 

Government  stock  not  available  A  Com- 
merce Department  official  said  the  Govern- 
inent  does  not  plan  to  release  copper  from 
its  defense  stockpile,  because  It  v.ishes  to 
avoid  union  complaints  of  'strikebreaking'  ". 

It  also  is  very  depressing  and  distressing 
t  '  nolo  that  Fabricators'  Refined  Stocks  re- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Copper  .Association  as  of 
December  31.  1967  amouiited  to  479,572  tons, 
a  tii-'ure  higher  than  at  the  end  of  any  year 
traced  bark  l<-r  at  least  25  years,  except  for 
the  end  I'f  1966  wlien  stocks  were  558,599 
tons.  Fabricators'  stocks  started  increasing 
in  June  1966  when  the  stocks  were  460,848 
ions  and  reached  an  all-time  high  of  641,083 
tons  in  June  1967  It  is  apparent  that  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  P.Tbrlcators'  Refined 
Stocks  are  iii  plants  tied  up  by  strikes  and 
that  for  the  government  to  arrange  to  move 
such  stocks  lo  unstruck  plants  would  be 
accompanied  by  union  complaints  of  "strlke- 
breakiiig". 

It  was  a  fairly  evident  assumption— r>.s  the 
'igns  all  pointed  th.at  way — that  with  the 
majority  of  the  .mining,  smelting  and  refin- 
.n?  !ab<  r  contracts  expiring  during  the  latter 
part  of  1967  iwith  mativ  expiring  r,n  June  30, 
1067 1  the  f.ibricators  st.irted  further  build- 
ing "lip  of  their  inventories  through  tlie  im- 
portation of  incrc.":slng  tonn  ices  Ijecmning 
■."ith  the  rhlrd  Quarter  of  19P6  The  Depart- 
nu-nt  of  Miner.'.I  Resources  releases  of  June 
■21,  1967.  July  11.  19e7.  August  14.  1967,  Octo- 
'oer  9.  1967  (with  report  (jf  .September  1967 1 
and  January  If),  1968  pointedly  ."^tressed  the 
tart  that  imports  :roni  lorclen  countries  were 
increasing  steadiiv  becii.ning  with  the  Third 
Quirter  of  1966  as  reports  of  the  fall-oIT  in 
Etiropean  economv  made  it  jiLunly  ipparent 
T.'iat  Europp"s  demand  for  copper  h.td  de- 
creased: that  It  was  diverting  to  the  United 
.States  copper  lh.-;t  it  normally  would  have  re- 
.eived  from  Canada,  .'iustr.'ilia.  .Africa  and 
.South  .America:  and  that  it  was  reshipping  to 
The  United  .States  tonnages  received  from 
those  sources  which  it  could  not  use  due  to 
Its  worsening  industrial  climate  Ftirther- 
more,  the  "".Arizona  Republic"  on  February  7. 
1968  (page  251  reported  an  .AP  dispatcii  from 
London  that  "British  and  continental  Europe 
operations  have  been  buying  stibstantial  ton- 
nages of  copper  from  East  Germany  :nd  the 
Soviet  Union  to  replace  supplies  'h.ev  liave 
shipped  to  the  United  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  high  copper  prices  there  durin?  its 
seven  month  copper  strike,"  and  that  "U.S. 
consumers  are  prohibited  from  biuing  n.ctr.l 
directly  from  E:st  European  countries" 

A  very  harmful  effect  upon  otir  adverse 
dollar  balances  has  been  due  not  only  'o  our 
making  tremendous  abnorm.al  ptirchases 
abroad  which  are  contributing  ereatly  to  our 
dollar  exchange  deficit,  but  both  our  econ- 
("•mv  and  our  eovernnient  liave  to  p.'iy  .-.n  aug- 
niented  price  for  the  consumer  poods  pur- 
'■hised  bec.nisp  of  'he  'ni^h  cost  Ui  the  fabri- 
cator for  foreign  copper.  Copper  'hat  was 
purchased  abroad  by  fabricators  has  been 
bov.ffht  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 
Throtich  dealers  and  m.erc.h.'-nts.  -'nd  through 
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represent.ittves  abroad — and  the  price  paid 
has  not  been  the  38  to  39'.,  cents  a  pound 
charged  by  the  strticeboiind  American  mlnlns; 
companies  but  whatever  price  the  traOlc 
would  bear 

DiirlnkC  the  l.ist  three  months  of  1966. 
copper  purchased  on  the  L.M  E.  aversiged  57  3 
cents  per  pound  In  1367  -the  prices  aver- 
aged 

C»n|j 

net 
(intind 
1st  quirter  53  9 

2ti  qu3(»er  J%  1 

3d  qujrter  «6  9 

4th  quartsr . .    ^6 

On  Feb  7  1968- 

Spot  per  Wi"  SIfMl  loufHA'  '0  5 

3  montli's  ,ier  Wj"  ittott  Inut"  i'  h?   '. 

The  latest  NT  Commodity  Exchange  Price 
available  wns  66  25  cents  on  February  7. 

The  :  '.'est  N  Y  Merchant  market  price  was 
a  nominal  73  5  cents  on  Pehruarv  7 

The  .-Xmerlcan  Metal  Marhet  of  January  23. 
1968.  quote.'?  Edu.irdo  Simian,  president  of  the 
Socledad  Mlnera  El  Tenlente.  S.  A.  as  saying 
(page  10 1 

Naturary  I  among  my  fellow-countrymen 
want  to  see  .in  end  of  the  Vietnam  flght- 
ing  Of  course  Chile,  within  the  bounds  of 
proprielj;,  is  doing  what  It  can  to  take  ad- 
v.uitage  of  the  present  copper  prices  In  the 
Interests  of  mjr  ernnumv'  " 

The  "London  Mining  Journal"  December 
29.  1967  Issue  i  page  491  i  states-  "The  out- 
look for  copper  changed  dramatically  m  mld- 
1967 — Coincident  with  the  improvement  In 
supplies  was  a  decline  in  the  offtake  of  some 
consumer  countries.  .At  the  period  Indications 
pointed  to  .\  world  surplus  for  1967  of  about 
147  000  tnn.s  The  LME  price  for  copper 
which  had  opened  the  year  at  around  L452 
per  1.  ton  (Note — equivalent  to  56.5  cents 
per  pound),  fell  by  mid-June  to  L35J  per  ton 
I  Note — equivalent  to  44.0  cents  per  pound  i 
for  three  months'  metal — In  the  second  half 
of  1067  *he  predicted  surplus  was  soon  more 
than  eliminated  by  the  strike  In  the  U.S. 
which  broke  out  on  July  13  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  h.is  resulted  in  losses  estimated  at 
between  70t).000  and  800.000  'ons  of  refined 
copper  — Early  In  Ncivember  the  LME.  price 
for  cash  copper  again  touched  L500  i  Note — 
equivalent  to  62  5  cents  per  pound  i  and  after 
devaluation  it  moved  up  to  Lo70  Note — 
equivalent  to  61  1   cents  per  pound  i' 

Through  December  and  into  January  ciulte 
a  few  Arms  reported  the  ability  tu  keep  going 
because  of  inventorv  accumulation  ahead  of 
the  strike  plus  continuing  imports  at  a  very 
high  price,  but  there  was  a  consensus  to  the 
effect  that  this  could  not  keep  on 

Dr.  James  Boyd,  president  of  Copoer  Range 
'.v;ts  quoted  l:i  the  January  22.  1968  Issue  of 
.American  Metal  Market  as  saying  In  part: 

"To  make  up  for  the  loss  In  domestic  re- 
fined metal  output  consumers  sharply  In- 
creased their  Imports  and  high  prices  brought 
copper- bearing  scrap  out  into  the  market- 
place The  cost  of  copper  imports,  in  excess 
of  normal  Imports  Is  now  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  " 

The  Inception  of  the  strikes,  fortunately 
for  the  country,  coincided  with  a  time  when 
world  demand  was  on  the  downgrade  and 
world  production  was  very  much  on  the  up- 
grade An  exhaustive  study  by  the  American 
Metal  Market  reported  January  u.  1968  that 
shortages  are  concentrated  on  certain 
shapes  and  si?;es  for  which  there  has  been 
the  griM*"st  relative  demand."  and  that  the 
most  recent  government  estimate  of  when  to 
expect  the  crucial  copper  shortage  places  Its 
arrival  m  Mid-March. 

Exhibit  A  attached  hereto  analyzes  the 
"New  Mine  Production  Entering  the  U.S.  Pipe 
Line  ■  for  the  January-November  1967  period 
compared  with  the  January-November  1966. 
All  foreign  "refined"  copper  Imported  !s  as- 
sumed to  be  new-mined,  although  some  may 
have  been  refined  from  scrap.  At  any  rate 
It  qualifies  under  refined  copper  specifica- 
tions. 


It  will  be  noted  that  through  November 
1967.  the  returnable  copper  content  of  ex- 
ports of  ores  and  concentrates  amounted  to 
48.761  tons.  These  were  liuinages  shipped  to 
Canada  and  Japan  under  the  Governments 
program  of  aiding  ".ome  non.struck  mines  to 
dispose  of  their  concentrates  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  usual  .smelter  contacts  are  down 
because  of  the  strikes.  This  supplies  Hddl- 
tlonal  smelter,  refinery,  and  fabrication  labor 
earnings  for  Canada  and  Japan  iwlth  con- 
centrates also  shortly  to  go  to  Las  Ventana 
smelter  and  refinery  In  Chile)  while  our  c^wn 
workers   are  forced   to  stand   aside. 

An  analysis  of  ilie  Monthly  New  Mine  Pro- 
duction entering  the  US  Pipe  Line  for  fab- 
rication—(which  would  not  Include  Stock- 
pile Releases  or  Scrap  Copper)  (Exhibit  B)  — 
presents  the  following  comparison: 


tin  [tCfCtnt 

1 

From  US 

from 

rnrei 

m  orti 

Pr»sfrik«: 

January- )uf>»  '966 

90  Z 

9.8 

Ij'y  Seplemh'f  ',%6 

"1,0 

16  7 

October  November  ii66 
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27.8 
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<41  « 
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24  3 
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«  3 

56.7 
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9  9 

90  I 
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14  9 
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It  1 
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Que  to  incteast  in  produCion  i*  OS.  mines. 

Exhibit  C — details  the  continental  ship- 
ments of  unrefined  and  refined  copper  to 
the  United  .States  .incl  presents  u  supplemen- 
tary breakdown  of  the  shipments  from  the 
varlcus  countries  of  Europe.  While  the  cop- 
per from  Belgium  most  probably  originated 
in  the  Congo  and  was  refined  at  Oolon.  Bel- 
gium, no  copper  was  produced  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  .Netherlands;  and  very  little 
in  West  Germany.  Finland.  France  and  Italy; 
and  not  enough  In  Sweden  and  Spain  to 
spare  shlpnuiits  from  thrlr  own  needs.  Only 
Yugoslavia  has  the  mining  capacity  and  No- 
vember 1967  was  the  tir.^t  month  in  which 
they  shipped  refined  copper  to  the  United 
States.  It  Is  very  ev.dent  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands.  Finland.  Sweden. 
West  Germany  and  possibly  France.  Italy 
and  Spain  are  shipping  to  the  United  States 
copper  that  they  Imported  from  other  con- 
tinents and  possibly  replaced  with  copper 
they  purchased  from  &\st  Germany  .Tnd  the 
Soviet  Union. 

T!ae  February  2.  1968  Issue  of  the  Mining 
Journal  states 

'A  market  convulsion  resulted  from  news 
that  L  M.E  copper  stocks  had  declined  by 
4.225  tons  following  the  dispatch  of  4.200 
tons  to  the  U  S  Total  stocks  are  now  down 
to  10.825  tons,  of  which  9.275  tons  Is  held  in 
Hamburg  Nearly  all  of  this  is  comprised  of 
East  German  metal  and  under  existing  U.S. 
Government  rules,  cannot  be  shipped  to 
.\merlca  .'M  the  present  time  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  significant  amounts  of  copper  to 
replenish  the  LME    stock  are  to  be  fciund." 

While  our  domestic  economy  Is  being 
sadly  disjointed — The  Department  of  Mineral 
Resources,  based  on  data  secured  from  the 
Emplo\-ment  Securities  Commission,  has 
computed  that  In  Arizona  alone  we  are  los- 
ing 1.750  tons  >f  cupper  per  day  and  that 
there  .are  an  average  of  9.989  men  out  'jf  work 
'o<lng  $7213.063  per  month  in  wages — the 
curtailed  copoer  pnxluctlon  In  the  United 
States  .has  resulted  In  the  sustained  produc- 
tion of  copper  .»l  prnc'.lcally  all  of  the  cop- 
per mines,  smelters,  and  refineries  else- 
where In  the  world — beyond  the  point  where 
It  would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
duce production  because  of  fiupluses.  While 
this  may  ha\e  enabled  us  to  pr.^cure  ade- 
quate supplies  to  tide  us  over  seven  months 
•or  many  of  our  industrial  and  war  require- 


ments, there  have  been  shortages  of  a  serU 
ous  nature  and  they  will  \>e  an  ever-increas- 
ing problem  which  will  affect  the  war  efTort 
In  more  and  more  ways 

A  subject  for  most  serious  thought — es- 
o'^'LiUv  J'lr  .\rl.'  'M,.  \KWi>e  ero'iriniy  :«  5o  d.  - 
pendent  upon  copper — Is  the  future  of  cop- 
per mining  once  the  strikes  are  over  and 
once  the  Vietnam  crLsls  ceases  to  exist 

Encouragement  and  ftnaiiclal  aid  given  hv 
our  government  agencies  to  L:overnmenf> 
abroad  to  Increa.'^e  their  copper  productl  •:. 
have  Increased  our  dollar  deficit  and  have 
resulted  In  maximum  production  at  fore'.gi. 
mines — which  they  will  expect  to  con'liiiie 
after  our  strikes  .ire  over  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  m">Klniiim  production  In  the  ab- 
sence of  I  i,'rc:\r  European  dem md  they  will 
want  to  continue  their  shipmen's  to  the 
United  States  at  whatever  prices  they  can 
get  (In  1954  our  government  balled  out 
Chile  under  similar  circumstances). 

This  Is  sub.stantlated  by  a  paragraph  on 
page  76  of  the  Jnnuary  26  1968  !.s.sue  of  tlie 
"Mining  Journal"  reading: 

"Sounding  a  timely  word  of  warning  about 
present  price  of  copper.  Hrltlsh  Metal  Corpo- 
ration, In  its  latest  'Review  of  Non-Ferrous 
Metals',  notes  that  once  the  U.  S.  strike  Is 
over  prices  must  move  appreciably  lower. 
The  rate  of  decline  would  however,  be  con- 
trolled by  the  need  for  U  S.  consumer?  to  re- 
build Inventories  thor.Ejh  probably  not  up 
to  the  high  levels  of  m!d-lP67  The  pace  of 
the  fall  might  also  be  regul  red  ))y  such  fac- 
tors as  consumer  dem.uid  In  1968  and  any 
renewal  of  U.  S  national  stockpiling  Cur- 
rently this  stockpile  amounts  to  some  259.- 
000  s.  tons  compared  with  the  official  ohlec- 
tlve  of  775.000  " 

.Wsn  to  be  lx)rne  In  mind  Is  the  fact  th.it 
the  suspension  of  the  copper  tariff  terminates 
on  June  30th  but  that  the  low  85  100  cents 
a  pound  tax  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
flow  of  foreign  copper  Into  the  United  State? 

.Since  foreign  producers  have  had  their 
hey-day  during  the  strike  both  in  the  quan- 
tity .shipped  ;ind  the  excessive  amounts  thev 
have  charced  for  the  copper.  .American  pro- 
ducers should  be  protected  after  the  strike 
from  undue  importation  of  copper  (excep- 
that  received  in  bond  for  processing  :>nd  re- 
exportation! especially  until  the  defense 
stockpile  Is  restored  to  775.000  tons  and  unti: 
the  Inventories  of  our  fabricators  are  estab- 
lished at  pre-strike  levels  This,  of  course 
cannot  apply  in  the  case  of  foreisn  mln- ~ 
owned  by  .American  capital,  shipping  to  their 
own  .American  fabricators.  To  the  t'reatest 
extent  possible,  let  us  divert  all  economic 
advantaiies  to  .-Vmerlcan  miners  and  not  to 
foreign  miners. 

Also  to  be  further  considered  is  the  need 
■  )f  "tho  Item  in  President  Johnson's  .t79.78:'' 
billion  overall  defense  budget  which  cotitmn- 
.m  :tem  for  the  Defense  Depiirtmr n:  to  spenci 
?146  million  in  1969  to  expand  defense  pro- 
duction under  DPA  authority.  Much  of  that 
sum — S124  million  higher  than  this  ye.ar's 
total — is  directly  related  to  efforts  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  copper  for  contractor.- 
maklng  the  bullets  and  artillery  shells  and 
casings  for  the  Vietnam  -.var"  (See  American 
Metal  Market — January  30.  1968).  Will  this 
be  necessarv'" 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  strikes  are 
over  and  it  becomes  no  lor.ser  necessary  to  be 
'-oncerned  about  excessive  inventories,  the 
problem  mlEtht  not  be  one  of  continuing  our 
own  American  copper  mining  operations  rit 
maximum  level.  Instead  it  mi^ht  be  a  sad- 
deiK^d  problem  of  lower  prices  and  men  out 
of  work.  TTils.  of  course,  will  not  happen  the 
day  after  the  strike  ends — but  it  may  be  in 
the  cards! 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  be  called  upwu  for 
any  additional  assistance  we  may  render. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  H    Gfrwin. 
.4ssis(a?it   to  D-r"ctor. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL- 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
1966.  during  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's con.sideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  that  year.  I  requested  and 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
.-summaries  of  representative  examples 
of  the  work  that  the  Inspector  General 
of  Foreipn  A.ssi.stance  had  been  doing  to 
improve  our  foreipn  aid  i^roarrams.  This 
report  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
tlie  1966  hearings. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  had  similar  corre- 
.spondence  with  tlie  Secretary  of  State. 
In  view  of  the  general  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  correspondence,  together  with  the 
enclosed  hsting  of  examples,  be  printed 
in  the  RFroRn  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

Jant^ry  17.  1968. 
Hon   DE^^•  Rf.sK, 
SrcTtarv  of  State. 
Drpartmrnt  of  State. 
Washintiton.  DC. 

Dfar  Mr  .Sfcrftarv:  Ton  will  remember 
th.o.t  In  the  spring  of  1966  you  were  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  unclassified  sum- 
maries of  representative  examples  of  the 
work  of  The  Inspector  General  of  Foreign 
Assistance.  Tliese  summaries  proved  helpful 
to  the  Committee  in  its  consideration  of 
foreign  aid  legislation. 

I  would  now  be  most  ttrateful  if  you  could 
send  me  :'n  updated  list  of  additional  exam- 
ples of  the  v.'ork  of  Tlie  Inspector  General's 
office. 

W*th  best  wishes   T     m. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  F\-I  BRIGHT. 
FEBRtART  2.  1968. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pri.BRiCHT, 

Cliairman,  Committee  nn  Foreign  Relation.i, 

U  K-,  s<■V'^t'•    Wn^'n'intr  ■    DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chmrmak:  The  Secretary  has 
.Tsked  me  to  replv  to  vour  letter  of  J.-^nuary 
17  in  which  you  requested  updated  sum- 
maries of  recent  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  The  Inspector  General  of  For- 
eien  .^ssistance.  There  sumrmrles  are  at- 
tached. 

In  our  opinion,  it  continues  to  be  the  case 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  The  Inspector 
Genernl  and  the  orerntlne  agencies  are  sav- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars.  The  results 
produced  have  nmplv  confirmed  the  wisdom 
of  the  Concress  in  sponsoring  the  establish- 
ment of  this  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlI-LIAM  B.  Macomber.  Jr.. 
A'isistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 
Rrlition'i. 

[From  the  Department  of  State] 
Some  Recent  Exampi  es  of  the  Work  of  the 
Office  op  the  Inspector  Gfnerai.  c.f  For- 
eign .^.SSIST.\NCE    lICi.^) 

AFGHAr.IJTAN' 

In  view  of  the  United  States  b.i!ance-of- 
pavments  problem.  IG.'^  strongly  recom- 
mer.dcd  that  the  ne-.v  PL.  480  agreement  with 
Afniiaiu.'it.aii  make  provisio.n  for  generating 
local  currency  for  United  States  uses.  Steps 
hav.?  now  been  taken  toward  this  end.  and 
the  agreement  'a-i;:  produce  the  equivalent 
of  abo'ut  .*750.000  worth  of  af^hanis. 

ALGERIA 

.Kn  IGA  inspection  team  came  tipon  sizable 
amount-  of  PL  480  foods — including  2,000 
cases  of  cooking  oil  and  1.000  sacks  of  dry 
milk — which  had  never  been  distributed. 
Prompt  corrective  action  was  taken. 


ARGENTINA 

IGA  Inspectors  walking  through  ware- 
houses In  the  Buenos  Aires  port  area  found 
18  large  crates  of  tool  kits  which,  although 
consigned  to  Paraguay  under  the  military 
sales  program,  had  been  sitting  on  the  docks 
In  Buenos  .Aires  for  more  than  nine  years. 
The  kits  were  in  good  shape;  they  were  still 
needed;  and  steps  were  taken  to  send  them 
on  to  Paraguay. 

brazil 

1.  IGA  invited  the  attention  of  tlie  MIL- 
GROUP  to  large  amounts  of  electronic  gear 
which  were  going  unused  ,md  wliich  were  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  Brazil's  armed  forces. 
Some  of  this  materiel  had  been  in  Brazil  for 
as  long  as  ten  years,  and  issue  rates  were 
very  low.  The  materiel  thereupon  redistrib- 
uted Included  about  10.000  electronic  tubes 
valued  at  over  $150,000. 

2.  An  IGA  team  visited  a  warehou.se  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  where,  unbeknownst  to  the  AID 
Mission,  and  contrary  to  wh.-'t  it  had  l^een 
told,  U.S. -financed  goods  v.'ere  being  sold  .it 
auction.  AID  is  now  trying  to  fir.d  out  just 
what  has  been  auctioned,  and  to  arrange 
with  Brazilian  authorities  to  get  the  proceeds 
deposited  In  the  counterpart  fund. 

3.  IGA  Inspectors  visiting  a  highway  proj- 
ect came  upon  design  and  construct! nn  prac- 
tices which  were  threatening  the  structural 
integrity  of  the  roadbed.  New  techniques  v.ere 
then  adopted. 

bttrma 

An  IGA  audit  revealed  that  .AID  h.ad  over- 
looked opportunities  to  deobligate  monies  on 
projects  no  longer  supported  by  AID.  About 
$14,500  v/ere  thereupon  deoblig.ited. 

CHILE 

IGA  cited  figures  showins!  that  Cooley  Lo.m 
borrowere  who  had  received  Chilean  escudos 
worth  ^685.000  were  able  to  repay  their  loans 
with  escudos  worth  Ifes  than  f 200. 000.  This 
was  because  the  repayment  ternis  of  the  lo:in 
agreements  did  not  take  sufScier.t  account  of 
the  pace  of  inflation  in  Chile. 

IGA  said  that  borrov.-ers  were  unduly  fa- 
vored by  such  arrangements.  It  urged  that 
malntenance-of-value  clauses,  which  com- 
pensated for  depreciation  of  the  escudo.  !je 
inserted  in  any  future  Cooley  Loan  agree- 
ments. Such  clauses  v.'ere  then  placed  in  new 
Cooley  Loans  which  to'a'.ed  the  equivalent 
of  about  $360,000. 

CHINA 

When  IG.^  examined  the  .snare  parts  pro- 
duction schedule  for  Chinese  .'Vrmy  vehicles. 
it  found  that  many  of  the  spares  being  made 
were  either  not  needed  or  tlse  that  stocks 
sufficient  to  meet  requirements  for  several 
years  were  already  on  hand.  The  product'on 
schedule  was  then  revised  to  leSeet  real  re- 
quirements. 

DOMINICAN    r.FPfBLIC 

1.  An  IGA  voucher  :'na!ysls  showed  that 
AID  money  was  beincr  used  to  import  large 
quantities  of  things  which  were  cither  in- 
eligible for  AID-flnancins  or  else  whose  fi- 
nancing did  not  appear  to  be  justified  as  a 
matter  of  prudent  public  policy.  Among  the 
items  In  question  were  champagne  classes, 
luxury  foods,  and  other  iion-essentials.  AID 
subsequently  filed  claims  for  more  than 
$130,000  in  refunds.  Also,  AID  placed  a  num- 
ber of  new  commodities  on  its  list  of  items 
which  are  ineligible  for  .MD-financing. 

FRANCE    AND    GER^.'ANY 

IGA  cooperated  with  the  Pentagon  In  a  re- 
view aimed  at  maklnrt  sure  that  we  were 
taking  full  advantage  of  i  pportunitles  to 
satisfy  foreign  assistance  requirements  with 
materiel  which  was  made  excess  throush  the 
military  closedown  in  France.  An  IGA  visit  to 
supply  depots  in  France  and  Germany  con- 
tributed to  improved  procedures  for  screen- 
ing this  materiel  and  putting  it  to  the  be.';! 
tise. 


CL'ATEMALA 

For  months,  the  Peace  Corps  liad  been 
unsuccessfully  seeking  permission  to  transfer 
several  Jeeps  It  no  longer  needed  to  AID. 
IGA  invited  the  attention  of  Peace  Corps 
headquarters  to  this  fact.  The  transfer  was 
made  promptly. 

OnNEA 

IGA  noted  that  AID  had  :in  unspent  bal- 
ance of  $130,000  on  three  projects  which  had 
been  terminated  sometime  before.  The 
monies  were  thereupon  deobligated 

INDIA 

1.  IGA  learned  that  CARE  and  .Jther  vol- 
unt.,ary  agencies  needing  rupees  for  the  local 
iidministrativo  expenses  of  their  food  dis- 
tribution programs  were  buying  tl-.eir  rupees 
With  dollars  through  normal  banking  chan- 
nels, thus  causing  a  bal.ince-of-payments 
dra;n.  IGA  reci^mmended  that  they  instead 
iiuy  excess  V  ^  -owned  ruj;ee'  :r(jir.  '.air  Em- 
ba.s.sy.  Tills  \va£  done.  The  coiitribtitlon  to  the 
United  States  balance-of-pavr.icnt^  exceeds 
$'230,000   annually. 

2.  After  Aisiting  several  pov.-er  iil.iiit.s  in 
Eastern  India,  ICt.^  questioned  the  need  for 
a  proposed  .\ID-hnanced  5'215,000  training 
proCTam  for  power  plant  operators.  AID 
thereupon  reviewed  tlie  project  and  decided 
not  to  go  forward  with  it, 

3.  IGA  sufrr«"-"ted  that  Title  III  foodstuffs 
be  baeped  '.vit:!  Indian-made  bags,  purchased 
With  excess  U.S  -owned  rupees,  rather  than 
with  bags  ptirchased  with  dollars  AID  devel- 
oped a  procedure  lor  tising  rupees  to  buy 
bags  made  in  India,  and  reported  significant 
dollar  sn'.  mgs  as  a  result. 

I.N'DONESIA 

IGA  learned  ih;,t  dollars,  rather  than  U.S- 
owr.cd  near-excess  Indonesia  rupiahs.  were 
Ijeing  used  to  pay  lor  transportation  of  Indo- 
nesian participants  to  the  United  States,  for 
■he  local  admini.?tratlve  expenses  of  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  housing  costs  C' 'r;ccrr.ed 
v.'lth  the  U.S.  balancc-of-payments.  IG.-\  rec- 
ommended tliat  there  (  xpenses  be  met  '.vlth 
LT.S. -owned  local  currencies.  Thl.s  '.vill  be 
done. 

KOREA 

IG.A  sucgested  a  course  of  action  whereby, 
throvigh  an  exchange  of  equipment,  require- 
ments for  navipation  aids  .at  two  Korean  air 
fields  could  l;e  met  with  equipment  costing 
only  $100,000 — r.-'ther  than  a  pl;inned  S-1.- 
OOO.tiOO.  The  ICi.\  reccmmendaticn  was  im- 
mediately  adopted. 

I  AOS 

1.  Th.rough  ,-.ii  administrative  .vcrslght. 
some  150  tons  of  Bailey  Bridge  :<  .nponents 
to  l:e  used  in  Laos  h.ad  been  needlessly 
shipped  by  air  from  Tokyo  to  Bangkok.  Ad- 
d.tional  air  shipments  were  in  ;jrc;;pect  '.''hen 
IG.A  came  up.in  the  matter.  Th.e  oversight 
was  then  corrected. 

2.  Inquiries  initiated  by  IGA  brought  to 
light  a  $17,000  overpayment  to  a  U.S.  sup- 
plier which  had  come  about  because  of  a 
Ijilhnj  error.  A  refund  claim  is  now  being 
filed  against  the  supplier. 

3.  TGA  instcctors  n'.:ide  detailed  .analyses 
of  stock  levels  and  orders  of  materiel  in  o'ur 
AID  ])rortram.  They  found  several  instances 
of  where,  althoucii  some  commodity  was 
going  unused  in  c^ne  part  of  the  jjroaram. 
identical  commcdities  were  being  bought, 
and  sometimes  even  alrshipped.  for  other 
parts  of  the  program.  In  a  related  matter, 
they  ob.'-erved  that,  although  the  AID  Mis- 
sion had  on  hand  800  fivc-ftallon  water 
bottles  which  had  been  purchased  for  $1.85 
each  through  GSA.  both  the  Embassy  and 
USI3  were  buying  similar  bottles  in  Bangkok 
for  $12.50  each.  Corrective  nieasures  were 
speedily  instituted. 

LIBERIA 

1.  A  $64,000  .■\ID-financed  purchase  crder 
for  acriculturai  equipment  v.-as  .bout  to  be 
signed    when   IGA   questioned    the   need   for 
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the  equipment  A  d(»rls!on  waa  then  made 
not  to  Issue  the  purchase  order  and  the 
•64.000  *4s  subsequently  deobllsfated 

2  An  lOA  bijolilteeplns;  analysis  br:iught  to 
light  »25,960  still  obUdtared  for  a  sawmill 
project — althousth  the  ;.ist  expenditure  an 
the  project  had  been  made  in  1961  The 
money  was  deobllgated 

MORlJCCO 

IGA  commented  favorably  on  country  team 
efforts  to  make  maximum  use  of  U  S -owned 
local  currency,  but  f  nund  two  AID  contracts 
on  which  dollars,  rather  than  U.S. -owned 
dlrhams.  were  being  used  to  pay  for  local 
expenses  TTiis  practice  was  Immediately 
stopped  In  the  case  of  one  contract  alone, 
the  U  S.  bilance-of-payments  drain  has 
thereb\  been  reduced  by  about  1170.000 

I  Some  »480  000  worth  of  Nigerian  coun- 
terpart funds  had  been  lying  unused  for 
three  years  pending  the  outcome  of  dis- 
cussions concerning  possible  use  of  the 
p<iuncis  for  a  scholarship  program  At  the 
same  time  AID  was  using  dollars  to  buy  local 
currency,  needed  for  other  projects  lOA 
urged  that  arrangements  be  worked  out  to 
permi!  these  idle  Nigerian  pounds  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  dollar  expenditures  In  the  AID 
program  thus  reducing  the  drain  on  the 
United  States  balance-of-paymenta  AID 
agreed  *o  do  this 

2  IGA  took  exception  to  the  practice  of 
using  pettv  cash  funds  to  pay  the  salaries 
o:  large  numbers  of  local  AID  employees 
Steps  were  •ihen  taken  to  place  the  employees 
on  regular  AID  payrolls  or  else  to  acquire 
their  services  through  formal  contractual 
arrangements 

PAKISTAN 

IGA  in.-pectors  walking  the  docks  In  Wee- 
hawken.  New  Jersev  cajne  upon  18  tons  of 
chains  whi'h  had  been  lost  In  transit  to 
Pakl.stan  and  which  had  been  sitting  on  a 
pier  sinre  1  )65  The  chains  were  sent  to 
Pakistan  af'er  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attenti.in  of  AID 

PANAMA 

1  An  lOA  'eam  visited  sch<>ol  buildings 
which  exhibited  numerous  construction 
shortcomings  The  AID  Mission  did  not  know 
that.  In  several  instances  the  time  during 
which  the  builder  was  himself  resp^mslble 
f'T  correcting  these  defects  was  about  to  ex- 
pire The  I'SAID  quickly  adopted  an  IGA  rec- 
ommendation that  'he  builder  be  asked  to 
discharge  his  contractual  responsibilities  and 
make  the  necessary  repairs 

2  IGA  invited  the  attention  of  AID  to 
several  tens  of  thou.sands  of  dollars  of  labora- 
tory equipment  standing  idle  at  health  cen- 
ters. Vigorous  steps  are  underway  to  put  this 
equipment  to  work 

PERU 

!  IGA  reviewed  the  construction  plans  for 
the  La  Molina  Agricultural  University  and 
concluded  that  the  pr'-iposed  four-story  stu- 
dent union  buildlHi;  wis  needlessly  lavish 
The  two  top  stories  of  the  building  were 
thereupon  deleted  from  the  plans  and  will 
be  built  at  a  later  date  if  at  all  AID  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  building  will 
thereby  be  reduced  by  $1  25  million 

2.  The  AID  Mission  and  IGA  cooperated  In 
a  study  <(  how  contractor  personnel  were 
using  motor  vehicles  Corrective  me  isures 
emerging  from  the  study  will  enable  trans- 
portation needs  to  be  met  with  significantly 
fewer  vehL'les 

3.  An  lOA  team  visited  a  self-help  housing 
project  which  had  been  dedicated  some 
montns  before  and  which  had  been  -egnrd- 
ed  as  finished  IGA  found  that  the  street 
lighting  system  had  not  been  turned  on  since 
the  dedication  ceremonies  and  that  although 
the  houses  h.id  been  wired  for  electricity  no 
conaectlona  h  id  e.er  been  made  between  the 
houses  and  the  electric  lines  In  the  streets 
When  It  learned  of  these  facts.  AID  suspend- 


ed a  final  $16,000  payment  to  the  projec:  un- 
til the  electricity  problem  was  corrected 

PHILLrPINEd 

1  .At  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
using  dollars  to  buy  Hhlllpplne  pesos,  thus 
contributing  to  tne  bal.uice-of-payments 
drain,  some  *1  7  million  of  expired  Co<iley 
funds  were  going  unused  IGA  lent  Its  sup- 
port to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  etTurts  to  have 
these  Cooley  funds  released  fur  use  in  lieu 
of  pesos  purch  ised  with  dollars.  This  w.is 
done 

2  An  lOA  review  of  supply  management 
practices  In  the  military  assistance  pr.igram 
helped  focus  attention  upon  materiel  which 
was  going  unused.  Such  things  .as  to<Jl  sets. 
communications  equ;pment.  and  electric 
generator  sets  were  thereupon  Issued  to  mili- 
tary units,  and  such  Items  as  tire  vulcanizers 
and  space  heaters  were  declared  exce!>8  and 
made   available    for    distribution    elsewhere. 

PORTTTGAL 

1  IGA  Inspectors  reviewing  the  military 
assistance  program  m  Portugal  found  a 
IU.700  degauaalng  m.ichlne  for  which  the 
military  mission  had  been  searching  for  more 
than  a  year  Another  search  then  undertaken 
by  the  mission  brought  to  light  a  second 
degaussing  machine,  also  costing  $14,700. 

2  IGA  inspection  pointed  out  that  a  C  54 
mobile  training  unit,  ,^s  well  ^ls  a  r.ACAN. 
were  not  being  used  by  the  Pfirtug-aese  Air 
Force  Steps  are  now  underway  to  put  'his 
equipment  to  use  t>euefltmg  commercial  as 
well  as  military  air  traffic 

SOMAUA 

IGA  studied  the  plJins  for  in  ."VrD-flnanced 
agricultural  training  center  near  Mogiidlsclo 
and  Identified  several  design  and  construc- 
tion features  which  appeared  to  be  exces- 
sively costly  AID  deleted  these  Items  from 
the  plans 

THATLAND 

IGA  contributed  to  speeding  the  deobllga- 
tlon  of  some  $500  000  which  w.is  no  longer 
needled  for  the  Accelerated  Rural  Develop- 
ment Prfigram 

I  lOA  helped  .acceler  ite  the  deobllgatlon 
of  some  $790,000  on  a  loan  whose  unspent 
balance  was  no  longer  needed 

2.  The  -AID  Mlaeion  moved  vlgonjusly  to 
correct  certain  weukneeiHes  in  distribution 
controls  over  PL  4H0  ntle  III  foodstuffs 
which  had  been  idenuhed  in  an  IGA  review. 

r'RKEY 

1  IG.A  Inspectors  drew  attention  to  about 
$7iX).000  worth  o(  AID-tlnanced  commodities 
which  had  failed  to  clear  customs.  CorrecUve 
action  was  quickly  taken. 

2.  The  Peace  Corps  moved  to  tighten  fiscal 
and  supply  controls  in  the  Turkl.sh  progr.im 
and  to  take  greater  advanUige  of  Embas-sy 
support  facilities  filter  being  invited  to  do 
so  by  IGA. 

t-RfCUAT 

There  were  plans  for  staffing  a  propoeed 
educational  television  project  with  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  It  .ippe.ired  to  IGA  ihat  the 
station  could  not  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  volunteers  were  t.o  arrive  in  Uru- 
guay on  the  then  exlstltig  s<'hediile  Fearing 
that  the  volunteers  might  therefore  have  no 
work  to  do  for  -ie.eral  months.  IG.A  sug- 
gested that  the  timing  of  the  prn|ert  be  re- 
studied  The  Peace  Corps  then  deferred  the 
training  of  the  vulunteers  and  set  a  later  date 
for  their  arrival  m  Uruguay 

VltTNWI 

1.  IGA  made  an  intensive  lir.  estigatlon  of 
certain  transactions  in  the  AID-tlnanced 
commercial  import  progi  .irn  involving  an 
American  supplier.  Thomas  Edison  Hlgsi.s 
Enterprises.  Ii^c  ,  a. id  a  Vietnamese  firm. 
Doanh  Tin  Cuov.-  On  the  basis  of  facti  de- 
veloped by  IGA.  the  he-i  of  the  V.,t.jime  e 


lirm  was  jailed,  the  .American  supplier  was 
suspended  from  further  .AID  buslne.ss.  and 
the  tran.s.ictlons  are  now  under  review  by  the 
Department  of  Ju.stlce 

2  During  the  rtscal  year  1967.  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  Import  Ucen.^es  Issued 
under  the  AII>  financed  commercial  Import 
program  were  under  $10,000  In  value.  Under 
the  rules  then  prevailing,  these  licenses  were 
not  subject  to  normal  AID  procurement  regu- 
lations concerning  advertising  and  competi- 
tive bidding  IG.A  repeatedly  maintained  that 
these  under  $10,ooo  hrcii.'-cs  .showed  a  pa'- 
tern  of  abuse,  and  urged  that  AID  make  them 
subject  to  normal  procurement  regulations 
AID  took  steps  to  achieve  the  objectives 
sought  by  IGA. 

.3.  AID  suspended  a  United  States  supplier 
of  .steel  products  to  Vift-Nam  on  the  basis 
of  Information  developed  by  IGA. 

4.  AID  had  spent  about  $100.000— at  the 
rate  of  $490  a  day — on  a  contract  under 
which  a  barge  was  to  take  fresh  water  from 
the  citv  of  Saigon  water  system  to  ships 
berthed  m  the  Saigon  port  area  However,  be- 
cause permission  had  never  been  obtained  to 
make  a  connection  from  the  municipal  water 
svstem  to  the  barge,  no  water  had  ever  been 
delivered  to  the  ships  Senior  AID  officials  .said 
they  were  unaware  of  this  situation  until 
lOA  drew  It  to  their  attention  The  contract 
was  thereupon  cancelled. 

5  In  one  of  Its  black-marketing  Investiga- 
tions. lO.A  showed  that  a  contractor  employee 
had  engaged  in  large-scale  illegal  currency 
transactions  The  employee,  who  had  in 
the  meanwhile  taken  a  Job  with  another 
Defense  contractor,  was  thereupon  dis- 
charged 

6  IGA  Inspectors  visiting  the  port  of  Qui 
Nhon  Invited  the  attention  of  AID  to  three 
barges  which  had  been  standing  Idle  for  al- 
most a  year  Steps  were  taken  to  send  the 
barges   to  Saigon   and   put   them   to  work. 

7  IGA  developed  Information  showing 
that  a  Vietnamese  businessman  had  been 
trvlng  to  buy  howitzer  tubes  or  anti-aircraft 
gxin  barrels  under  the  commercial  Import 
program  Steps  were  taken  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  strengthening  the  military 
arsenals  of  the  Viet  Cong  through  the  trans- 
actions In  question. 

8  AID-flnanced  goods  going  to  Vlet-Nam 
under  the  commercial  important  program  are 
supposed  to  be  resold  on  the  Vietnamese 
economy,  through  normal  commercial  out- 
lets Such  goods  have  been  marked  with  the 
standard  .MD  emblem.  Seeing  the  goods  on 
sale  In  Vietnamese  stores,  many  have 
thought — understandably  but  wrongly — that 
they  were  stolen  or  diverted.  IGA  recom- 
mended that  goods  intended  to  be  resold 
commercially  should  be  marked  "May  be  re- 
sold in  Vlet-Niim."  This  Is  now  being  done 

9  An  expensive  synthetic  yarn  was  enter- 
ing Vlet-Nam  under  the  AID-flnanced  com- 
mercial Import  program  IGA  believed  that 
the  product  was  too  expensive  to  merit  AID- 
flnancing  Shortly  thereafter,  the  price  was 
substantially  reduced  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  after  representations  from  AID.  reduced 
still  further.  Savings  will  .ipproxlmate  ?200.- 
000  per  year. 

10  IGA  reported  that  $1  million  worth  of 
Dutch  guilders,  generated  under  early  as- 
sistance programs  to  The  Netherlands,  were 
still  earmarked  for  use  in  demagnetizing 
ships  of  the  Dutch  merchant  marine.  IGA 
recommended  that  we  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  The  Netherlands,  toward  the  end 
of  freeing  these  guilders  for  uses  more  In 
line  with  United  States  national  policy  ob- 
jectives. An  agreement  was  then  reached 
with  T.ie  Netherlands  whereby  these  monies 
Would  be  used  to  support  a  U  N.  social 
studies  project  at  Switzerland  and  whereby, 
m  return,  the  Dutch  would  contribute, 
t'iriu;h  the  U.N.,  $1  million  worth  of 
guilders  for  social  development  projects  in 
V;et-Nnm. 
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USE  OF  EXCESS  LOCAL  CURRENCIES 
roR  AIR  TRAVEL 


IGA  pointed  out  that  an  AID  manual  order 
requiring  the  use  of  excess  or  near-excess 
ioreign  currencies  for  buying  airline  tickets 
hid  overlooked  dependents  of  AID  contractor 
personnel.  The  order  was  thereupon  amended 
to  include  them. 

CHEAPER   BAGS  FOR  FERTILIZER 

Industry  representatives  collected  data 
.showing  that  specifications  for  AID-flnanced 
fertilizer  bags  resulted  In  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive packaging.  Congressional  quarters 
credited  the  "speedy  action"  of  IGA  with 
contributing  to  a  decision  to  buy  less  ex- 
[lensr.e  bags.  Savings  to  the  taxpayer  are 
fX[>ectPd  to  total  over  $1.3  million  during 
the  coming  year. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED  MACHINERY 
PROBE  BEGINS  TO  PRODUCE  RE- 
SULTS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  the  Economy  in  Government  Sub- 
romiiiittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE.  looked  into  the  efficacy  of  the  con- 
•  rols  exercised  by  the  Pentagon  over  Gov- 
(M  nment-owned  machinery  in  the  hands 
oi  piivate  contractors.  The  amount  of 
Federal  dollars  tied  up  in  this  machinery 
i.s  a  lar  from  insiftnif^cant  $15  billion.  A 
General  Accounting  Office  report  had 
pointed  up  numerous  instances  of  mis- 
ii-tie  of  this  equipment  as  well  as  inade- 
quate controls  over  rental  payments  to 
llie  Government  when  the  equipment 
wa.<;  used  for  commercial  work. 

A  recent  article  in  Business  Week  indi- 
cates that  the  Defense  Department  is  re- 
sponding to  criticisms  of  present  ma- 
cliinery  utilization  policy  by  tightening 
up  on  Us  enforcement  procedures.  The 
iiltimaie  beneficiary  will  be,  of  course, 
the  .'\merican  taxpayer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Business  Week  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.IS  follows: 

Pentagon'   Locks   Up   Its  Tool  Shed 

The  Pentagon  is  preparing  tighter  controls 
liver  ^i'-  V  ernmenl-owned  machinery  and  tools 
on  lofcii  to  defense  contractors. 

It  plans  to  clear  up  confusion  over  how 
niurh  .such  equipment  may  be  used  for  com- 
mercial work  without  advance  government 
afjpri'V.il.  It  also  wpnts  to  re-examine  the 
rental.^  it  charges  for  such  use. 

The  Pentagon  is  moving  under  pressure 
troin  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAG), 
ilie  .iiioning  arm  of  Congress,  and  from  the 
federal  procurement  subcommittee  of  the 
.1  .int  Economic  Committee.  Senator  William 
Proxmire  iD-Wls.)  heads  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  lull  coinmittee. 

At  the  subcommittees  request.  GAO 
checked  Into  the  handing  of  government- 
owned  eqiupment  at  21  defense  plants  and 
two  university  laboratories.  The  agency  al- 
le::ed: 

Some  contractors  are  using  the  machinery 
and  tools  in  commercial  operations  without 
first  obtaining  "appropriate  government  ap- 
provai"  i.nd  withor.t  paving  "equitable"  ren- 
tals. 

Records  l;ept  bv  some  contractors  on  gov- 
prnrnf-nt  equipment  are  not  adequate  to  In- 
dicate The  manner  and  the  extent  of  u.se. 

-Some    equipment    sits    idle    for    extended 


periods  even  though  there  are  calls  for  sim- 
ilar machinery  in  other  defense  plants, 

REVIEW 

Initially,  GAO  reported  Its  findings  with- 
out naming  the  23  contractors  involved,  be- 
cause Its  main  purpose  was  to  review  the 
adequacy  of  Pentagon  equipment  policies. 
Moreover,  It  checked  only  a  small  sample  of 
the  more  than  5.000  contractors  holding  some 
$2.6-bllllon  worth  of  government-owned  ma- 
chinery and  tools. 

But  Proxmlre  called  a  news  conference  and 
named  the  involved  contractors  in  order  "to 
dramatize  a  bad  situation."  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  put  most  of  the  blame  on  the 
Pentagon — for  laying  down  fuzzy  regulations 
and  laxly  administering  them. 

As  a  result  of  Pentagon  laxity,  Proxmlre 
charged,  contractors  have  reaped  windfalls 
by  not  paying  adequate  rentals  and  by  over- 
using government  equipment  for  commercial 
purposes,  thereby  gaining  an  advantage 
over  competitors  without  such  equipment. 

Among  the  companies  checked  in  the  GAO 
Inquiry  were  FMC  Corp.,  Wyman-Gordon  Co., 
Raytheon  Co.,  Boeing  Co..  and  TRW  Inc.  The 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  also  were  involved. 

Proxmlre's  statements  touched  off  an  im- 
mediate furor.  The  contractors  denied  wrong- 
doing and  Insisted  they  are  operating  prop- 
erly within  Pentagon  regulations  as  they 
understand  them.  The  Aerospace  Industries 
Assn.  (AIA)  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thomas  Morris  Joined  the  contractors 
in  a  common  complaint:  Proxmlre,  they 
charged,  had  confused  the  public  by  not 
pointing  out  that  the  rental  program — what- 
ever faults  may  be  found  in  its  operation — is 
designed  to  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

SAVING    CLAIMED 

"By  careful  management  of  this  equip- 
ment, assigning  It  to  productive  work  rather 
than  allowing  It  to  remain  idle,  we  have  been 
saving  the  taxpayer  well  over  $100-mllllon 
per  year  in  new  equipment  purchases  during 
the  past  four  years,"  Morris  said. 

Morris  blasted  Proxmlre  for  portraying  a 
"$60,000  case"  as  one  of  waste  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Morris 
said  that  In  only  five  of  the  23  cases  cited 
by  the  Senator  did  the  Pentagon  And  that 
contractors  owed  small  additional  rentals — 
$60,000  In  all. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pentagon  acknowledges 
that  some  of  the  GAO  complaints  are  valid. 
It  plans  to  require  contractors  to  keep  bet- 
ter utilization  records  on  government  equip- 
ment, perhaps  on  a  machine-by-machlne 
basis,  showing  the  extent  and  manner  of  Its 
use.  Contractors  will  have  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  reporting  excess  machinery  to  the  gov- 
ernment so  It  may  be  shifted  to  needs  else- 
where. 

CX)NFUSION 

The  Pentagon  also  plans  to  clear  up  con- 
fusion over  a  requirement  that  contractors 
first  get  approval  before  employing  E;overn- 
ment  equipment  for  "more  than  25 T  non- 
government use  "  The  Pentagon  will  clarify 
whether  this  means  25^:  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction time,  as  GAO  Insists,  or  25 '7.  of 
the  time  the  equipment  is  available,  as  con- 
tractors now  Interpret  the  provision. 

In  addition,  the  Pentagon  is  conElderin? 
revising  the  basis  for  determinltig  rentals 
on  government  equipment  GAO  complained 
that  rates  are  not  uniformly  applied  and 
are  not  computed  on  a  machine-by-machlne 
basis. 

GAO  also  took  the  Pentagon  to  task  for 
not  vigorously  follcwing  its  uwn  proclaimed 
policy  of  encoura/glng  contractors  to  spend 
their  own  money  to  replace  old,  inefficient 
government-owned  e:  vilpment.  At  the  agen- 
cy's suggestion,  contractors  will  hereafter 
have  to  state  specifically  v.hen  they  seek 
new  government  equipment  that  they  are 
either   unable   or   unwilling   to   finance   the 


modernization  themselves.  Defense  ofBclals 
then  check  to  see  whether  the  contractors 
are   Justified   in    their   claim. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de.scent 
observe  two  anniversaries  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Lithuanians  establLslied  an  independ- 
ent state  which  preserved  its  freedom 
for  many  centuries,  despite  the  aggres- 
sive ambitions  of  powerful  neighbors. 

Finally,  in  1795,  Russia  annexed  Lith- 
uania, and  not  until  World  War  I  had 
ended — not  until  the  Lithuanian  people 
had  undergone  a  harrowing  occupation 
by  the  Germans — could  they  again  es- 
tablish an  independent  state.  The  date 
was  February  16,  1918.  50  years  ago. 

The  period  of  independence  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  progressive  era  in  Litli- 
uania's  history.  There  was  advancement 
on  many  fronts:  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, transportation,  finance,  educa- 
tion, and  culture.  But  this  period  came 
to  an  end  in  June  1940,  when  Soviet 
Russia  occupied  the  Baltic  States.  Since 
that  time,  the  deportations,  the  unneces- 
.sary  loss  of  life,  and  curtailment  of  free- 
dom in  these  states  have  been  uncon- 
scionable. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  month  of  Feb- 
iniary,  it  is  fitting  that  we  mark  these 
two  anniversaries  by  recognizing  the 
hope  of  free  men  everj'where  for  liberty 
and  self-government.  May  they  become  a 
reality  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AT- 
TORNEY OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Arlen 
Specter,  distiict  attorney  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  one  of  the  outstanding  law-en- 
forcement officers  in  American  today. 
The  1967  Report  to  the  People  of  Phil- 
adelphia From  the  Office  of  the  Distiict 
Attorney"  points  out  that  while  general 
major  crime  increased  across  the  Nation 
by  11  percent  in  1966.  FBI  .statistics 
showed  that  the  major  crime  rate  in 
Philadelphia  was  reduced  by  6.4  percent 
in  that  .same  year. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1967  indicate  a  further  de- 
crease of  four-t€nths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Specter's  concluding  chapter  in 
his  report  speaks  eloquently  of  the  need 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  protection 
of  individual  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
chapter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tlie  ultimate  goal  of  law  enforcement  is  to 
stop  crime.  Tins  objective  :s  promoted  by  i  1  > 
certainty  of  apprehension:  i2i  prompt  trials: 
i3)  appropriate  punishment:  and  i4i  ade- 
quate rehabilitation. 

REDfCING   POLICE   TIME   IN    fOL'P.T 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
must  seek  new  ways  to  minimize  the  time 
spent  by  the  police  officer  in  the  courtroom, 
so  that  he  may  devote  his  time  to  hghtlng 
crime  on  the  street.  During  the  past  year, 
the  District  .Attorney's  Office  liberated  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  police  time  by  drastically 
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curtailing  police  appearances  before  the 
grand  Jury  It  *a«  concluded  that  sufllclent 
evidence  could  be  preeented  for  grand  Jury 
purposes  la  most  ca.ses  by  having  a  single 
officer  testify  from  p<i!ii  e  reports 

In  ewlduion,  there  were  more  than  four 
thousand  lesser  offenses  tried  In  the  Minor 
Cas«  Program  on  stlpvilated  testimony  with- 
out requiring  pi>llce  officers'  appearance  The 
Police  Court  Appearance  Control  Section, 
Initiated  by  the  District  Attorneys  Detective 
Bure-au  In  lafiT.  saved  additional  police  time 
by  eliminating  c>jurt  appearances  when  the 
ctisee  were  otherwise  not  triable. 

As  a  corollary,  this  Office  has  counselled 
the  police  on  how  to  comply  with  the  com- 
plex decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  •  Guidelines  have  been  circu- 
lated on  subjects  such  as  seirch  and  seizure, 
confeswluns,  line-ups  and  other  decisions  re- 
lating to  gathering  evidence  When  there  Is  a 
failure  to  execute  a  search  warrant  properly 
or  obtain  other  evidence  Ln  conformity  with 
the  constitution,  there  are  defense  openings 
which  create  additional  pre-trial  proceedings 
or  prolong  the  trial  Itself  Guidance  on  the 
law,  so  that  the  police  officer  knows  how  to 
acquire  the  evidence,  reduces  his  time  In 
court.  And.  more  Importantly,  successful 
prosecutions  are  not  Jeopardi^-ed  by  the  ex- 
clusion oLlmportant  evidence 

Through  constant  cooperation  and  dally 
contact,  this  Office  and  the  Police  Department 
are  working  out  new  ways  for  better  coun- 
selling of  the  police  and  for  minimizing  the 
time  which  the  officer  must  spend  in  court. 

PROMPT     TRIAL 

Prompt  trills  are  a  vitally  important  fac- 
tor In  combating  crime  Exijept  In  cases  of 
murder  In  the  first  degree,  every  defendant 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  bull  pending 
trial  Prolonged  tune  between  a  charge  and 
trial  Is  obviously  undesirable,  from  both  the 
view  of  society  In  general  and  the  defendant 
In  particular  The  constitution  guarantees 
e.ich  defendant  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 
Similarly,  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  should  guarantee  the  community  that 
the  guilty  will  be  convicted  and  sentenced 
with  appropriate  dispatch. 

To  obtain  prompt  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice,  Philadelphia  is  urgen'ly  in  need 
of  a  new  court  structure.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade criminal  rials  have  become  substantial- 
ly more  comflex  New  dt»clslons  have  enor- 
mously Iricretsed  pretrial  litigation.  Ex- 
panded procedural  safeguards  have  protracted 
the  trial  process.  Appellate  matters  have  in- 
creased by  1600  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years 
Recent  decisions  have  compelled  this  Office 
to  re-try  some  cases  older  than  the  trial 
prosecutor. 

Judicial  reform  is  Indispensable  If  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  Is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Philadelphia 
needs  consolidation  of  trial  courts,  a  senior 
Judge  bill,  more  Judges  and  additional  court- 
rooms. Similarly,  a  new  minor  judicial  struc- 
ture Is  urgently  required  to  replace  the  cor- 
rupt and  inefficient  Magistrates'  Courts  of 
Philadelphia  With  lawvers  presiding  in  a  new 
Minor  Court  of  Record,  many  le&ser  offenses 
could  be  tried  immediately  m  order  to  re- 
duce the  backtog  on  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  The  Court  could  then  concentrate 
Its  efforts  on  prompt  dispositions  on  the  more 
serious  charges 

TOt  CH     SENTENCES      »>ra     DETERRENCE 

During  the  past  two  vei-.rs,  the  courts  have 
cooperated  with  police  and  prosecutor  by  im- 
posing tough  sentences  where  warranted  by 
the  facts.  More  can  be  done.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  Office,  but  a  decisive  improvement  has 
been  noted  An  atmosphere  has  been  created 
wl.ich  m.ikes  it  known  to  would-be  offenders 
that  severe  penalties  are  likely  to  follow  con- 
viction for  crimes  of  violence 

Evidence  of  this  atmosphere  comes  from 
a   number  of  sources.  There   have  been  in- 


f-reased  demands  for  Jury  trials  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  prosecution  will  insist  on 
a  subat^mtlal  >entfnce  after  convi<-tlon  The 
1967  report  from  the  District  Attorney's  De- 
tective Bureau  (•ont.alna  this  ob.'servatlon 

"According  to  detectives  asslgnwl  rjrt  return 
these  fugitives  and  their  con vers^it ions  wltli 
these  defendants.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Increase  of  persons  taking  flight  t4)  avoid 
prosecution  was  the  District  Attorney'?!  Get 
tough  policy'  on  person.s  charged  with  crimi- 
nal violations,  especially  those  who  may  have 
had  prior  convictions  " 

Effective  deterrence  is  further  indicated 
by  the  reduction  il  the  major  crime  rate  in 
Philadelphia  while  It  hu.s  Increased  In  the  rest 
of  the  nation  In  1966,  the  major  crime  rale 
rose  eleven  per  rent  arotmd  the  nation  It 
declined  6  4  per  cent  In  Philadelphia  The 
most  recent  Federil  Bxireau  of  Investigation 
figures  show  thut  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1967,  the  m.ijor  crime  rate  declined  an 
additional  4  per  cent  In  Philadelphia  while 
It  increased  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  by  six- 
teen per  cent. 

Rape  offenses  dropped  significantly  during 
April,  May  and  ,Iune  ijf  1966  while  there  was 
.substantial  public  atti-ntlor.  on  that  crime 
because  the  courts  were  imposing  heavy 
sentences  at  the  same  time  the  General 
Assembly  was  considering  a  new  law  on 
penalty  During  those  three  months,  re- 
ported rape  offenses  totalled  114  compared 
with  155  for  April.  May  and  June  of  1965. 
Continued  empha.sls  on  the  prosecution  of 
ripe  cases  has  been  marked  hy  an  increase 
in  the  '^nnvlctlon  rate  and  a  reduction  In 
the  numiier  of  rape  offenses. 

Rf  UABtl-ITATlON 

Finally,  to  complete  the  picture  of  crime 
prevention,  the  community  must  devote 
appropriate  resources  to  the  rehabilitation 
process.  Except  in  a  relatively  small  number 
of  cases.  It  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
those  convicted  will  one  day  return  to 
society  It  Is  folly  to  spend  so  much  time  and 
effort  to  catch  and  convict  and  so  little  time 
to  curing  Our  rehabilitation  facilities  are 
far  behind  the  times. 

In  a  long-term  effort  to  Improve  this 
situation,  extensive  legislative  proposals  have 
been  suggested  by  this  Office.  The  public 
spotlight  was  focused  on  the  defective  de- 
linquents In  1066  when  there  were  mass 
releases  from  the  Correctional  In.stltutlon  at 
Dallas  A  comprehensive  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  such  defectives.  Similarly, 
a  rehabilitation  program  has  been  proposed 
for  those  exhibiting  assaultive  character- 
istics  Including   the   sex   offenders. 

A  key  aspect  of  crime  prevention  Involves 
care  and  attention  for  the  juvenile  offenders. 
This  Office  has  recommended  extensive  legis- 
lation to  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  of 
Gautt  and  to  meet  the  equally-pressing  prob- 
lem of  appropriate  care  for  Juveniles. 

A  substantial  volume  of  crime  is  caused 
b>  the  user  uf  narcotics  or  other  dangerous 
drugs.  Efforts  of  the  District  Attorney's  Cltl- 
L'ens  Committee  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction,  coordinated  with  other  civic  agen- 
cies, may  be  on  the  brink  of  succesr.  In  bring- 
ing a  residential  treatment  center  for  drug 
addicts   to   eastern    Pennsylvania. 

Similarly,  medical  treatment  rather  than 
punishment  Is  urgently  required  for  alco- 
holics. By  the  time  oi  publication  of  the 
next  Annual  Report  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney's Office,  it  Is  likely  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ol  the  United  States  will  have  im- 
posed new  standards  on  the  wa;.  law  enforce- 
ment may  deal  with  alcoholics.  Through  the 
efforls  of  a  number  of  civic  agencies,  the 
Police  Dt'partment  and  this  OfHce.  a  prognmi 
has  been  formulnt<-a  to  reverse  'he  revolving 
door  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
care  rather  than  the  in.ippropnate  tank  of 
confinement  for  habitunl  .iicoholics.  When 
it  Is  noted  that  almost  half  of  the  arrests 
in   Philadelphia   are   for   intoxication.    It   Is 


obvious  that  such  a  program  Is  needed  not 
only  In  the  name  of  humanity,  but  also 
to  liberate  the  police  officer  to  spend  his 
time    combating    crimes    of    violence. 

There  Is  no  more  Important  problem  fac- 
ing our  nation  or  our  city  than  law  enforce- 
ment. Fur  society.  It  means  law  and  order 
on  the  streets.  For  each  man.  It  means  pro- 
tection of  his  Individual  rights.  By  looking 
forward  to  the  goals  of  the  future,  as  well 
as  concentrating  on  the  Immediate  proij- 
lems  of  the  present,  the  Job  can  be  done. 


MONEY  GOES  ELECTRONIC  IN  THE 
1970'S 

Mr  LONG  of  Mi.s,sourl.  Mr.  President, 
thp  Januar>'  13.  1968,  i.ssue  of  Bu.^ino.s.s 
Wfok  cnntain.s  an  extremely  intere.'itiim 
article  entitled  "Money  Goe.s  Electronic 
in  the  1970's."  The  article  goes  into  sreai 
detail  about  the  potential  for  arriving  at 
an  era  whlcli  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  clieckless.  cashle.ss  society." 

My  Subcommittee  on  Adminl.strative 
Practice  and  Procedure  held  heailng.s 
la.st  year  on  the  .subject  of  "Computer 
Privacy  "  Recently,  we  resumed  heailnRs 
on  this  same  subject,  and  began  to  ex- 
plore this  checkle.ss.  cashless  society  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  loss  of  individual- 
ity— or  privacy — which  will,  no  doubt, 
affect   the  American  citizen.'" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  rcpoit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MoNiry   Goes  Electronic   in  the   1970'3 

Money,  .ii  Emerson  once  said,  represents  the 
prose  r;.ther  than  the  poetry  of  life.  Yet  to 
many  people,  few  things  are  more  dearly  per- 
sonal: Knowledge  nf  a  man's  bank  account 
Is  like  a  thrust  Into  his  heart. 

Consequently,  even  the  business  of  bank- 
ing manages  to  capture  the  public's  imagina- 
tion once  every  couple  of  generations.  The 
last  time  was  In  the  1930s,  when  a  device 
known  .is  the  'bank  failure"  attracted  long 
lines  iif  people. 

Today,  the  banks  are  stirring  public  inter- 
est again,  but  in  a  different  wav  Cocktail 
party  lawyers  are  arguing  that  if  a  mistaken 
bank  computer  denies  an  account  holder's 
identity,  a  court  may  rule  against  him  be- 
cause the  computer  Is  more  reliable.  Elderly 
widows  are  WTltlng  to  local  ne-.v?paper 
columnists  to  ask  huw  they  will  be  able  to 
live  when  banks  abolish  checks.  .And  lu  '.he 
Midwest,  some  churches  have  staged  credit 
card  burnings  on  the  grovind  that  so  much 
credit  Is  sinful. 

In  reality,  computers  haven't  been  In  court 
yet.  checks  will  be  around  for  many  years 
and  the  churches  may  or  may  not  be  right. 
But  If  the  public  seems  a  bit  madcap,  so.  in 
tlie  late  1960s,  do  the  banks. 

Soul  searching.  Myriad  credit  cards  have 
been  flooding  tlie  mails.  Consumer,  cDrpo- 
rate,  and  retailing  services  are  proliferating. 
Computer  programmers  .ire  working  on 
scores  of  projects — all  in  relative  Ignorance 
of  what  the  other  fellow  is  up  to.  .And  bank- 
ing's top  management  Is  immer.ed  in  orgies 
of  soul  searching 

The  reason  for  .ill  this  Is  that  the  banking 
Industry  now  faces  profound  change:  It  is 
poised  on  the  edge  of  a  !uturi.-=tlc  era  of  tu- 
perautoraatlon  and  supercrcdlt  variously 
called  "Moneyless  Banking  '  or  the  "Check- 
less,  Cashless  Society." 

nankers  have  lately  taken  to  calUiig  It, 
more  accurately,  a  "less-check,  less-cash  so- 
ciety" But  by  whatever  name,  what  they 
mean  is  a  nationwide  electronic  payment 
and    bookkeeping    network    m    wluch    com- 
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puter   blips   replace   most   checks   and   cur- 
rency. 

Shock  waves.  Tlie  topic  is  No,  1  on  nearly 
every  banker's  lips.  Even  so.  they  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  shock  waves  they  are  setting  in 
motion  Moreover,  given  banking's  tendency 
to  back  into  change  like  a  confused  centl- 
pe<le,  the  steps  are  halting,  the  mood  un- 
easy. 

P.iperwork  threatens  to  paralyze  banking's 
present  network  for  transferring  funds.  Rad- 
ical .ilteralion  In  this  central  nervous  sys- 
tem will  bring  a  thorough  overhaul  In  bank 
oper;  Huns  and  will  precipitate  deep  changes 
in  the  nature  of  money  Itself.  But  the  reper- 
cusf-uiis  of  an  upheaval  so  vast  among  the 
nation's  14.000  banks,  which  hold  more  than 
j.400-billlon  in  deposits,  won't  stop  there. 
.•\inong  the  changes  coming  In  the  next  two 
decides- 

A  single  identihcatlon  card  will  replace 
cash  In  all  but  a  few  minor  transactions. 

Credit  will  become  more  readily  available, 
changing  many  buying  and  borrowing  habits. 
Also,  hidden  interest  rates,  now  masquerad- 
ing ii.'-  such  things  as  cash  discounts,  will 
emerge,  imd  i>eopIe  will  be  encouraged  to 
play  r;,;es  much  as  housewives  play  super- 
iiinrkfi  ^ales, 

Banking's  "float"  will  disappear.  Common 
titc::cs  to  get  free  .short-term  loans,  such  as 
o-erdr.iulng  checking  accounts  for  two  or 
three  days,  will  vani&h.  Similarly,  corporate 
CI.'-:.  :nanasers  will  have  lo  devise  new  In- 
vcM  nfiit  strategies  for  their  surpluses  when 
the  '  uime  value"  of  all  money  will  have  its 
price  tag  .-.nd  idle  funds  become  an  aiiach- 
ronl'in. 

Economists  will  devise  new  indicators  based 
on  daily  statistics  from  computers.  And  the 
Federal  Reser' e  Bo.trd  will  find  more  spe- 
cliic  .:nd  clTectlve  methods  to  steer  the  na- 
tion's credit. 

Service  fees  will  provide  the  banks  with  an 
increasingly  larger  share  of  their  profits,  In- 
iludli.g  fees  fiir  services  yet  undreamed  of. 
Ask.s  N'>rman  McClave.  Jr..  a  senior  vlce- 
prei-.aci.t  of  Chicago's  Northern  Trust  Co.: 
'  Mc  we  a  baiiklng  system  or  a  communlca- 
:io!.,=  .system.  ..r  some  weird  combination  of 
the  f.vo?" 

B.'.nks  will  move  into  collision  courses  with 
other  Industrie?.  Battles  have  already  been 
Joined  with  the  insurance  industry,  account- 
ants, .i-.vcstment  bankers,  mutual  "funds,  loan 
comp.inifs.  retailers,  and  service  bureaus. 
Soon  banks  may  clash  with  communications 
and  pvibli.Jhlng  companies,  computer  makers, 
:  lid  perhaps  with  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  Tlie  stake:  regional  com- 
puter utilities  of  Integrated  finance,  Infor- 
matlC'ii,  and    time-sharing   services. 

P-.ibllc  and  i)olitical  outcries  will  arise  over 
whether  computerized  credit  ratings  and 
data  storage  encroach  on  individual  rights. 

New  concepts  of  banking  regulation  will 
evolve. 

STEMMING    THE    FLOOD 

The  slogans.  If  catchy,  are  misleading. 
Money  won't  vanish  in  Moneyless  Banking; 
coins,  some  currency,  and  probably  some 
checks  will  persist  In  the  Checkless,  Cashless 
Society. 

Cash  will  endure  for  two  reasons.  One, 
there  will  always  be  roasted  chestnut  vendors 
and  people  who  hawk  umbrellas  In  the  rain; 
thev  ;ust  can't  operate  with  charge  cards 
and  bank  accounts.  Two,  people  will  pay 
cosh  for  small  Items  for  the  same  reason 
they  don't  wTlte  checks  to  buy  chewing  gum: 
The  bank  service  charge  would  double  the 
price. 

In  a  broad  sense,  however,  money  has 
become  merely  financial  information.  The 
change  to  come  Is  In  the  transportation  of  It. 

Money  now  travels  almost  exclusively  by 
paper  (dollar  bUls.  checks,  credit  card  slips, 
drafts).  These  billions  of  pieces  of  paper  are 
In  turn  hauled  by  messengers,  trucks,  and 
airplanes  all  over  the  country.  While  passing 
through  scores  of  hands,  even  more  paper  is 


generated  (bills.  Invoices,  notices  of  Insuffi- 
cient funds,  loan  applications,  deposit  slips, 
withdrawal  slips,  statements).  Banking's 
pipeline  is  about  to  choke  on  paper. 

Avalanche  of  checks.  According  to  a  study 
made  for  the  Federal  Reserve  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  nearly  20-bllllon  checks — 
just  checks — moved  through  the  banking 
pipeline  last  year.  It  cost  the  banks,  account 
holders,  and  the  Fed  $3,7-billlon  to  put  these 
checks  through  some  20  different  operations— 
from  sorting  and  transporting  them  to 
stuffing  them  into  envelopes  along  with 
monthly  statements.  Check  volume  will  dou- 
ble In  the  next  decade,  and  handling  costs 
are  likely  to  Increase  even  faster  as  the  sys- 
tem gets  more  Jammed. 

Computers  are  no  newcomers  to  this  scene; 
they  have  helped  speed  up  the  Great  Paper 
Shuffle  in  banks'  back  rooms  lor  the  past 
decade.  Testimony  to  this  Is  the  set  of  odd 
numbers  on  the  bottom  of  checks — the  Mag- 
netic Ink  Character  Recognition  (MICR) 
system  which  the  Fed  inade  obligatory  lor 
commercial  banks  last  fall.  But  the  com- 
puters haven't  diminished  the  amount  of 
paper  a  whit. 

Pressures,  Behind  the  paper  flood  is  the 
shift  in  the  industry's  center  of  attention 
since  World  War  II:  It  has  inoved  away  irom 
wholesaling  services  lor  big  exclusive  clients 
to  retailing  them  lor  the  puljlic.  The  banks' 
courtship  of  consumers  has  been  encouraged 
by  continual  pressure  on  the  :-prcad"  be- 
tween what  banks  pay  for  money  .and  wliat 
they  charge  to  lend  it.  The  pressures  come 
from  the  increasingly  competitive  capital 
markets,  and  from  the  growing  sav\y  of  cor- 
porate money  managers  who  hate  to  leave 
funds  sitting  in  interest-free  demand  depos- 
its. For  their  profits,  the  banks  liave  had  to 
move  deeper  into  consumer  loans,  where 
rates  run  up  to  18';   a  year. 

The  ordinary  citizen  has  thus  emerged  ;ts  a 
major  market  for  credit  in  a  snowballing 
consumer  economy.  This  means  that  banks 
are  doing  money  puzzles  with  ever  sinaller 
and  more  numerous  pieces — packaghig  mi- 
nute savings  balances  into  giant  loans  for 
corporations,  and  distributing  fly-speck  loans 
to  thousands  of  John  Does.  It  would  be  a 
slow,  agonizing,  and  squlnty-eyed  game — 
without  computers. 

The  vital  liitk 

Enter  the  third-generation  computers. 
They  are  more  than  high-speed  paper  shuf- 
flers; they  have  huge  memories  and  message- 
switching  abilities  that  enable  them  to  com- 
municate. But  systems  designers  feel  it's  not 
enough  just  to  move  the  financial  data  called 
money  from  back  to  bank  electronically. 
Paper  originates  during  transactions,  and  the 
more  people  (writing  checks,  tilling  out  de- 
posit slips,  keypunching  data  cards)  get  be- 
tween the  transaction  and  the  computer,  the 
greater  Is  the  chance  for  errors  and  break- 
downs in  the  system. 

The  solution,  argue  the  systems  designers, 
is  to  bring  the  computer  right  Into  the 
transaction.  Paper  could  be  jettisoned  en- 
tirely if  terminals — all  linked  to  bank  com- 
puters— were  Installed  in  stores,  homes,  and 
offices.  A  transaction  in  the  Checkless.  Cash- 
less Society  would  be  merely  an  entry,  tapped 
out  in  a  twinkling,  on,  say,  a  Touch-Tone 
telephone  device. 

National  hookup.  On  this  concept,  vision- 
ary bankers  and  computer  experts  want  to 
build  a  nationwide  electronic  network  of 
Instantaneous  bookkeeping  and  financial 
ser\ices  that  would  be  connected  with  every- 
body, much  as  the  telephone  network  Is  now. 
The  computer  would  become  an  omnipresent, 
indispensable  "third  man"  In  the  exchange  of 
money. 

Such  a  system  would  cut  5(  or  more  from 
the  13<  it  now  costs  to  process  a  check,  ac- 
cording to  W.  P.  Livingston,  a  vice-president 
of  New  York's  Bankers  Trust  Co.  and  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bankers  Assn.'s  com- 
mittee on  payment  systems.  Further,  banks 


often  extend  credit  In  the  course  of  trans- 
ferring payments  (for  instance,  when  an  ac- 
count Is  overdrawn),  and  this  can  double 
the  processing  cost.  All  lold.  .says  John  J. 
Clarke,  a  vice-president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  "Sfork  and  an  authority  on 
electronic  banking.  "A  direct  funds  trans- 
fer system  in  1975  could  at  best  save  IT'^f  per 
transaction  on  average." 

MAKING  A  START 

It's  amazing  how  close  the  banking  In- 
dustry is  to  the  Checkless  Society  now. 
"We've  had  parts  of  our  business  society 
operating  on  a  checkless  basis  for  some  time." 
says  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.'s 
John  P.  LaWare.  marketing  vice-president. 
"So  it's  clear  that  we're  not  being  driven 
into  the  Checkle.ss  Society  by  the  computer, 
but  that  we're  inishing  the  computer  Into  de- 
livering us  that  kind  of  society." 

Numerous  savings  institutions  already 
have  comi>uter  terminals  that  enable  tellers 
to  jjrocess  deposits,  withdrawals,  and 
mortg.ige  j)ayments  automatically.  The  Bank 
of  St.  Louis  has  established  an  "on-line"  em- 
pire of  sorts:  To  update  savings  and  mort- 
gage accounts  instantly,  it  has  hooked  to  its 
computer  59  banks,  savings  .v  Han  iissocia- 
tions,  and  credit  unions  as  f.or  away  as  250 
miles. 

Most  large  commercial  banks  have  been 
doing  payroll  computations  lor  companies 
lor  years.  The  banks  still  cut  p.iychecks,  but 
for  rtbout  4''  of  tlie  pwpul.itlon-  mostly  top 
executives — they  will  deposit  the  paycheck 
or  send  it  to  another  bank.  Tlie  step  lo  credit- 
ing accounts  autt/matlcally,  without  cutting 
a  check,  is  an  cosy  u.ne. 

Customer  services.  Since  1965.  San  Frrin- 
cisco's  Wells  Fargo  Bank  liu.s  been  hooking 
branches  to  Its  computer  center  with  a  sys- 
tem for  verliying  customers'  checks.  The 
teller  uses  a  Touch-Tone  phone  device  ni.ide 
by  Bell  Telephone  aiid  pets  a  voice  resp.inse 
:rom  tlie  computer.  Nov;  'Wells  F.irgo  Is  con- 
verting to  printouts  th.'.t  will  .^how  a  custom- 
er'.-, entire  bank  relationsliip.  Including  dita 
on  saving.s  accounts.  Christm.is  Club  deposits, 
unci  lo.Tiis.  Tlie  b.mk  hopes  '.o  ha\e  ail  of  its 
;;20  brai-.ches  conn.ected  by  Teletype  by  tlie 
end  of  the  year.  Slmilr.r  projects  .ire  under 
way  all  over  the  country. 

Some  bankers  have  trtken  the  :.ext  big  .-tep: 
pre-authorlzed  payments,  whereby  customers 
give  tlielr  banks  standing  Instructions  to  pay 
recurring  bills  automatically.  Banks  In  Phil- 
adelphia. Louisville,  and  C.inton  (Ohio)  have 
started  such  programs  with  local  electric 
utilities.  The  difficulty  Is  enticing  customers 
:o  participate  without  offering  them  some 
discount  for  paying  instantly — a  device  many 
insurance  companies  have  used  for  years. 

Trial  runs 

.\ii  Opinion  Research  Corp.  survey  has 
found  that  Telephone  banking  .ind  automatic 
loan  payments  arc  particularly  fertile  areas 
lor  banks  to  explore.  Beyond  that,  banks  are 
still  largely  in  the  d.ark  about  customer  in- 
ce::tives  and  preferences.  Clarke  of  the  New 
York  Fed  says  that  "no  one  really  knows 
•.vhat  he's  talking  about"  when  :t  comes  to 
electronic  bank  services  "until  we  run  some 
j>llots." 

TTie  American  Bankers  Assn.  has  been 
scouting  communities  all  over  the  country 
to  find  sites  where  merchants  .md  bankers 
will  agree  to  a  trial.  Two  possibilities:  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  only  real  pilot  project  so  fa-  was  an 
intriguing  nine-month  experiment  by  the 
Bank  of  Delaware.  Though  relatively  small 
($165-milUon  m  dejxxslts),  the  bank  was  one 
of  the  i:rst  in  the  country  to  put  all  Its 
accounts  into  a  central  computer. 

Experiment.  The  bank  connected  five 
Wilmington  shoe  stores  to  its  computer  by 
specially-equipped  telephones  It  then  se- 
lected 200  of  its  customers  who  frequented 
the  stores  and  gave  each  a  plastic  card  with 
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coded    holes    that    could    be   "read"   by    the 
phones 

The  computer  kept  the  boolts  for  the  stores, 
but  did  no  aut<iniatlc  transferring  of  funds. 
It  merely  billed  the  customers  each  month 
Walter  E  Trabbold  vice-president  and  comp- 
troller who  inatli^ated  the  program,  hopes 
eventually  to  Include  additional  shops  and 
doctors  and  to  verity  credit  post  transactions 
compute  salesmen  s  commissions  and  the 
sales  analyses  and   invent«iry   control 

The  plans  of  the  Atnerlcan  BanKers  Assn  . 
under  the  aiuidance  of  its  direcUjr  of  auto- 
mation Dale  L  Reutad.  are  mt  re  ambitious 
Rplstad  who  epItJ'mlzes  the  industry  s  bright 
nfw  breed,  wants  to  try  a  Checkless  Society 
in  inlniiiture  in  etTect.  seal  ofT  an  entire 
t  )wn  .is  much  as  possible  tie  It  all  together 
with  elei  tronlcs  start  some  services,  and  see 
what  happens 

I,ot.s  of  'owns  ^eem  willing,  so  are  computer 
hardware  and  software  suppliers  and  Bell 
Te.ephone  But  the  ABA  Is  stumbling  .)n  a 
familiar  problem  money  .ABA's  Livlngsl.  ii 
estimates  that  a  pilot  will  cost  from  t2-mll- 
Uon  to  S5-milllon — or  roughly  the  entire  an- 
nual dues  income  of  the  aisociatlon 

Death  0/  a  gtmmtck 

An  Important  victim  of  an  electronic  fund 
transfer  ?ystem  will  be  bankings  float'  — 
the  millions  of  dollars  in  transit  among 
banks  on  any  given  day  Many  people  play 
the  rlout  ■  regularly  by  writing  checks  fcr 
money  that  isu  t  in  their  accounts  and  cover- 
ing the  overdraft  two  or  three  days  later  In 
effect  this  creates  an  interest-free  loan  Many 
merchants  and  small  businesses  survive  on 
this 

As  Oeorije  W  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Fed* 
be\.en  governors  and  a  leading  apostle  of  elec- 
tronic banKlng.  e.xpiains  It  the  »<ame  is  to 
collect  fa^t  and  pay  fl>^w  '  Some  pe<:iple.'  he 
notes.  '  want  their  checks  to  go  by  dogsled.  ' 

Useful  lag  Corporations  use  the  time  lag 
In  the  pipeline,  too.  though  in  more  sophis- 
ticated ways  For  example,  a  cash  manager 
with  accounts  -round  the  country  might 
swltc.i  balances  by  depositing  out-of-:owii 
checks — thereby  doubling  his  money  while 
the  checks  navigate  the  p;[)ellne  raid  :hen 
invest  m  Treasury  bills  say.  over  the  weekend 
or  even  overnight  Such  maneuvers  account 
for  a  signifliant  slice  of  net  earnings  for 
m  iny  comparles 

In  theory,  this  surreptitious  borrowing 
costs  banks  a  lot  of  money  In  fact,  from  »1- 
bUllon  to  J2-blUlon  of  float  is  in  the  Fed's 
own  pipeline  each  day.  enabling  the  bants 
tj  p'a;.  the  same  game  with  tneir  Fed 
accounts 

It  won't  be  easy  tor  the  public,  business, 
or  the  banks  themselves  to  give  up  the  cher- 
ished institution  uf  float  But  computers  will 
eliminate  it  by  making  payments  instantly 
and  keeping  close  tabs  on  deferred  payments 
Eventually,  the  time  value  of  all  money  in  an 
electronic  economy  wlU  have  its  price  Every 
postponed  payment  will  become  a  loan 

Un.<;ettllng  Tl.l.s  will  have  some  interesting 
repercussions  For  instance,  universal  inter- 
est rates  will  put  great  pressure  on  banks  to 
give  bonuses  on  .imounts  left  m  demand  de- 
posits, or  to  drop  the  distinction  between 
demand  and  savings  accounts  entirely  In- 
terest on  demand  deposits,  however  was 
banned  by  banking  reforms  of  the  1930s  It 
was  considered  one  of  the  many  causes  ol 
'.hat  er.t's  bank  failures. 

Obviously  the  public  must  be  educated  in 
the  ways  of  electronic  money  On  the  one 
hand,  is  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  have 
bought  the  banks'  30-vear  sales  pitch  on  the 
convenience  and  record -keeping  value  of 
checks  On  the  other  are  the  people  who 
st.iunchly  avoid  iir  misuse  bunk  services 
Those  who  keep  their  money  m  mattresses, 
or  pay  all  bills  m  cash,  or  who  are  afra.d  of 
loans  and  charge  accounts  Also  in  this  group 
are  the  debt  addicts,  last  year.  191  709  peo- 
ple tiled  for  personal  bankruptcy  because 
their  debts  got  out  of  hand. 


Secunty  proh'.evit 
Be-Huse  of  bad  debts  and  frauds  an  auto- 
matic payment  and  loan  network  will  require 
built-in  protection  that  Is  both  automatic 
and  foolproof  The  problem  of  verifying  a 
cardholder's  identity  poses  a  major  techno- 
logical challenge  to  the  Chei-kless  .Socletv 
A  score  or  more  companies  are  working  on 
a  variety  of  techniques  They  Include  such 
giants  as  Polaroid,  IBM.  RCA.  Control  Data, 
and  Addressograph-Multlgraph  as  well  as 
smaller  outfits  such  as  Slbany  Mfg  Co, 
Cybernetics  Development.  Inc.  Iden  Corp, 
ICV  Inc  ,  Creative  Patent  &  Licensing.  R  D. 
Products.  Inc  .  Dashew  Business  Machines, 
Rushell  Systems  la  joint  venture  of  Sheller- 
Globe  Corp  and  Rusro  Industries*,  and 
Sprague  Electric  Co 

The  potential  market  is  enorm>ius  Beeldes 
the  credit  Industry,  everyone  from  airlines 
and  Plnkerton  s  to  a  .<.lew  if  government 
agencies  Including  the  CIA  is  Interested  in 
persona;   identlfl.?fttlon  systems 

Checking  credit  Another  key  security  topic 
Is  personal  credit  ratings  These,  too.  will 
have  to  be  computerized  for  quick  and  auto- 
matic  access    Dark   issues   lurk   hert' 

As  A  whole  the  retail  credit  bureau  indus- 
try— which  Is  mostly  controlled  by  local 
stores — has  yet  to  come  of  age  In  many 
cities,  credit  files  are  incomplete  There  are 
few,  if  any.  controls  on  who  examines  the 
files  or  how  the  data  are  inU'rpreted 

To  develop  a  model  computer  system  for 
this  largely  backward  field,  the  .Associated 
Credit  B'  reau*  of  America  Is  helping  to 
underwrite  a  sjftem  at  Dallas'  Credit  Bureau 
Services  one  of  a  six-state  chain  of  45 
bureaus  owned  by  Dallas'  Chilton  family 

Another  company  Is  way  out  ahead, 
though,  and  fr.mkly  wants  to  build  a  na- 
tionwide empire  Los  Angeles'  Credit  Data 
Corp.  which  Is  not  owned  by  stores  and  has 
had  computers  for  two  years,  serves  banks, 
retailers,  and  oil  and  loan  companies 
throughout  California  It  will  soon  automate 
m  Detroit,  and  It  has  already  put  down  roots 
in  .New  ITork 

"The  safe  extension  of  credit,  until  now, 
has  been  limited  by  the  ability  to  get  accu- 
rate performance  data,"  says  Dr  Harry  C 
Jordan,  president  of  Credit  Data.  "The  credit 
bureau  Industry  nus  not  kept  pace,  with 
autom,itlon  ""  In  New  York,  Credit  Data  won 
the  contract  to  design  an  on-line  credit 
check  system  for  banks  serving  some  19- 
rrulllon  people  in  the  metropolitan  area  In 
the  process  it  beat  out  some  Interesting 
competitors,  including  Ultmnlc  .'Systems 
Corp  ,  Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  Western  L'nlon. 
Squeeze  Some  baiikers  feel  the  credit  bu- 
reau business  is  a  natural  <idjunct  of  their 
operations.  Finance  companies,  for  their 
part,  are  terrlHed  They  fear  that  if  banks 
taiie  over  the  credit  file  and  information  ex- 
change field,  it  will  be  Uie  nrst  stop  -oward 
eliminating  loan  companies  altogether 
Finance  companies  are  already  getting 
pinche<l  by  the  banks'  moves  into  consiimer 
credit  C  I  T.  Financial  Corp.  was  the  first 
to  start  hedging  its  bets  In  I'jes,  it  bought 
New  Yorks  .Meadow  Brook  National  Bank, 
which  m  turn  bought  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica last  year  (and  changed  Its  own  name  to 
National   Bank  of  Nortli  America  i 

V''.(o/is  or    !9S4 

Outside  the  credit  industry  there  is  con- 
siderable concern  over  the  extent  to  which 
on-line  computer  systems  will  breach  Indi- 
vidual privacy.  A  storm  is  already  brewing 
over  the  proposed  National  Data  Center  In 
Maryland,  which  would  combine  the  tiles  of 
all  goverrunent  agencies  Into  one  accessible 
memory  core 

Certainly  there  are  some  serious  questions 
still  to  be  answered  about  the  future  of  per- 
sonal, computerized  ratings.  What  for  in- 
stance, should  go  into  an  accurate  me<isure 
of  a  man's  financial  resptmslblUty  How 
much  he  drinks'"   Who  is  to   have  access   to 


the  data'  Will  :i  person  be  alerted  whenever 
someone  examines  his  file'  Will  he  be  tokl 
who  Is  investigating  him''  What  recijurse  will 
he  have  if  there  i.s  .ui  error  in   the  .system 

Controls.  The  solution  to  these  problems 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  computer  Itself  Com- 
plex controls  of  the  most  unbeatable  Min 
can  be  programmed  into  .in  electronic  net- 
work By  Way  tf  coiitrust  there  are  no  con- 
trols over  today  s  manual  filing  systems  nor 
over  the  guesswork  that  gt)es  into  Judging  i 
man's  credit  wortliireis  Indeed,  the  ijublic 
Is  hardly  aware  that  retail  credit  bureaus 
exists  at  all 

No  one  grasps  the  iinportiince  of  controls 
better  than  Profe.ssor  R  .M  Fano.  wUa  iiearls 
Project  .MAC  at  the  Massachusetts  Ips;  itute 
of  rechnoUjgy  MAC  Is  the  mammolh  m<xlel- 
bulldlng  effort  that  will  eventually  yield  i 
prototype  for  regional  computer  utilities 
Fano  believes  that  the  utlUtiPS'  system- 
"may  well  have  long- last. ng  effects  on  tlu- 
character  composition  .uid  intellectiia!  Uli- 
of  a  ccmmunltv  "  He  warns  'Once  a  svsteni 
starts  evolving  preferentially  in  certain  par- 
ticular directions,  work  In  those  dlr^ctioiu 
win  be  favored," 

Pano  and  others  who  share  his  concern 
thus  feel  that  great  care  .ind  fore.slcht  must 
go  into  building  credit  information  networks 
Many  young  systems  designers  tend  to  be 
exclusively  interested  in  efficiency  T!ie  dan- 
ger is  not  so  much  of  evil,  but  of  mlsc.Ucula- 
tlon, 

CREDIT    CARD    .MESS 

All  these  problems,  from  consumer  pre!- 
erences  to  security  measures,  arc  enough  to 
make  many  bankers  yearn  to  retire.  Bin  the:i 
there's  the  credit  card  miasma. 

A  nationwide  electronic  bookkeeping  net- 
work will  require  a  standardized  financlnl 
Identification  card  and  numbering  svsteii: 
Social  Security  cards  might  prove  .idaptablr 
But  first  the  banking  industry  ,ind  its  credit 
card  competitors  must  „lt  dow-n  to  hard  Ulks 
on  an  Imposing  question;  Can  we  get  there 
from  here^ 

Scars  of  competition  The  credit  card  scene 
Is  now  a  nightmare  Tlie  rivalries  are  mulli- 
dlmenslonal--not  only  .miong  banks,  but  be- 
tween the  banks  .ind  retailers,  oil  companle.- 
car  renters,  airlines,  and  food  stores  Either 
cataclysmic  shakeout^  or  considerable  com- 
promises must  come  if  the  Checkless  Socief, 
Is  to  follow. 

There  s  nothuig  new  .ibotit  retail  credit 
cards:  they  have  existed  since  the  1930s  Tlien 
early  in  the  1950s,  several  tiny  but  progres- 
sive banks  took  the  mdustrv'.s  first  pliiiikre 
into  charge  -iccount"  arrangements  wltii 
small  stores;  Paterson,  N  J 's  Paterson  Sav- 
ings &  Trust  Co  .  Franklin  National  B<uik  on 
Long  Island,  and  Preston  State  Bank  in 
Dallas. 

Big  banks  moved  later  m  the  decade  Retail 
credit  c.ird  plans  desnj:u-d  bv  Philadelphia  - 
Glrard  Trust  Bank  and  New  York  s  Chase 
Manhattan  failed  utterly  Calltornia.s  BanK 
of  America,  Georgia's  Citizens  &  Southern 
and  New  Yorks  Murine  Midland  suffered 
staggering  costs,  large  credit  lo.sses.  and  geii- 
eral  operational  chaos— but  survived.  This  Is 
'he  card  game's  traditional  baptism  ul  fire; 
those  plans  are  now  hip-deep  in  profits. 

Bandwagon  In  the  last  two  years,  evcrvone 
and  his  uncle  .st.irted  cards.  By  the  Fed'- 
l.ist  count.  6'27  banks  were  offering  plans  ■nio 
.imount  of  credit  outstanding  under  these 
cards  Is  fa.st  .ipproachlne  $1 -billion 

Every  bank,  of  course.  hop>es  iis  c.ird  will 
become  the  one  everyone  In  the  countrv  v^ill 
eventually  .  arry  .So  :ar.  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, the  world's  largest  bank,  seems  to  have 
gotten  a  jump  by  franchising  Us  Bank.\merl- 
card  to  other  bank.«.  The  card  Is  now  carried 
bv  more  than  5-tnlIllon  people  in  18  .states 
and  Bof.A  is  he.idlng  overseas  Its  card  is  now 
interchangeable  with  Britain's  Barclavcard, 
run  by  Barclays  Bank,  and  BoIA  agents  are 
exploring  the  Continent 

The    bank's    head    start    has    the    rest    of 
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the  industry  running  scared.  The  threat, 
though,  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  "Banks 
are  notorious  lor  not  working  together," 
notes  Franklin  Stockbridge,  senior  vice-presi- 
dent for  marketing  of  Los  Angeles'  Securlty- 
Klrsl  National  Yet  Industry-wide  cooperation 
IS  a  basic  prerequisite  for  any  national  elec- 
tronics pavnient  system.  Until  now,  the 
MICR  numbering  system  on  checks  was  the 
only  evidence  that  banks  could  agree  on  any- 
thing But  nov^'  some  Interesting  alliances 
have  sprung  up 

In  C.ildornla,  lor  example,  79  banks  have 
banded  together  to  Issue  their  own  Master 
Charge  Card.  Led  by  four  majors— United 
CalUornla.  W"ells  Fargo.  Bank  of  California, 
and  Crocker-Citizens — the  group  has  formed 
ci  clearinghouse  for  their  network,  the  Cali- 
fornia Bankcard  Assn  Combined,  their  card 
earners  nearly  equal  BofA"s  2.4-mlllion  card 
holders  in  California, 

Chicago,  too,  has  seen  a  measure  of  co- 
operation Late  in  1966.  First  National  of 
Chicago.  Harris  Trust  (*c  Savings,  and  Cen- 
tral National— plus  their  correspondents  In 
three  states — organized  an  interchangeable 
card  and  cle.innghouse  system  under  the 
name  .Midwest  Bank  Card.  Two  others — 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co  and  the  Pullman  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
group — decided  to  stick  with  their  own  cards. 

Big  scramble.  Just  before  Christmas,  1966, 
the  big  race  started;  .AH  the  banks  hit  the 
mails  With  5-milllon  cards.  Armed  with 
sheaves  of  mailing  lists,  many  overlapping, 
they  indiscriminately  sent  the  cards  all  over 
the  lot  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  piece  of 
the   Juicy  holiday   sales 

Tlie  ensuing  tale  is  shattering.  The  postal 
system  clogged;  cards  disappeared;  frauds 
swept  the  citv.  Amateur  swindlers  teamed 
up  and  ro.imed  the  stores,  buying  goods  un- 
der the  $50  limit  (above  that  price  the  stores 
checked  with  the  banksi.  Banks'  losses  were 
huge;  Harris  Trust's  second-quarter  earn- 
ings in  1967  plunged  9.1';,  By  July,  the 
p.irtners  in  Midwest  Bank  Card  had  to  recall 
all  their  cards,  revamp  their  system,  and  send 
out   new  cards   by  registered  mall. 

New  dimension.  Still  another  alliance  is 
developing,  one  that  already  has  national  di- 
mensions and  could  ultimately  dwarf  BofA's 
licensing  network.  Marine  Midland  Corp  , 
the  Buffalo  holding  company  that  has  11 
banks  in  New  York  State,  has  Instigated  a 
plan  whereby  many  banks  around  the  U.S. 
would  honor  each  other's  cards.  All  the  cards 
bear  an    "I"  for  "Interbank  Card." 

Tile  genie  behind  the  scheme  is  Marine 
Midland  Executive  Vice-President  Karl  Hlnke 
who  presides  over  Interbank.  Inc.  So  far  the 
other  banks  Include  all  79  In  California's 
Master  Charge  group,  plus  banks  in  Oregon, 
Wisconsin.  Arizona,  and  Pittsburgh's  Mellon 
National  and  rival  Pittsburgh  National. 
Others,  such  as  the  Midwest  Card  group,  have 
been  talking  to  Hlnke.  Banks  in  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Louisville,  may  Join  soon. 

Challenge,  Marine  Midland  still  has  a 
tough  nut  to  crack;  the  New  York  City  mar- 
ket, where  the  only  bank  charge  card  Is  First 
National  City's  Everything  Card.  Citibank 
learned  from  the  Chicago  debacle:  It  sent  out 
only  1 -million  cards  in  August  to  its  best 
credit  risks,  and  limited  the  mailing  to  two 
to  a  cvistomer  Still,  the  cards  were  unsoli- 
cited, and  many  New  Yorkers  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  to  try  to  burn  them  or  chop 
them  up  in  the  meatgrinder. 

Marine  Midland  Grace  Trust  Co.,  one  of 
Marine  Midland's  holdings,  doesn't  "want  to 
tackle  a  market  as  vast  and  complex  as  New 
York  by  Itself  It  has  been  studying  a  Joint 
card  plan,  originally  with  four  other  banks. 
Two — Bankers  Trust  and  Irving  Trust — 
have  since  dropped  out;  they  don't  want  to 
.start  a  credit  card  under  any  circumstances. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  and  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  are  still  in.  but  the 
study  is  suspended  while  Chemical  looks  over 
another   plan   offered    by    Unl-Serv,   Chase's 


old  family-service  card  that  American  Ex- 
press  Co.    eventually    picked    up    in    1965. 

Amexco  has  also  tied  Its  prestigious  travel 
card  into  217  bank  schemes  to  give  card- 
holders the  option  of  postponing  payments 
beyond  Amexco's  own  30-day  limit  The 
banks  print  their  own  lopi-s  on  the  back 
of  American  Express'  familiar  gladiatorial 
vignette  and  offer  revolving  "Executive 
Credit"  lines  of  $2,000  and  up  That  way  the 
lenders  get  action  in  the  travel  and  enter- 
t.unment  field,  where  Ainericuis  splurite 
$30-billlon  a  year.  American  Express,  mean- 
time, stays  out  of  the  banking  business, 
keeps  its  cash  free,  and  avoids  loan  risks 
Rival  Diners'  Club  has  failed  to  get  a  similar 
bank  plan  off  the  ground— though  it  services 
one  Eastern  bank  card  behind  the  scenes 

The  travel  card  companies  don't  expect 
much  bank  card  competition.  They  are  bet- 
ting that  retail  cards  will  stay  in  the  hands 
of  housewives,  while  their  market  Is  the 
bon  vivant  and  expense  account  crowd.  Even 
in  an  economy  of  univer-al  electronic  pay- 
ments, where  retail  and  travel  cards  could 
become  Interchangeable,  the  travel  card  com- 
panies feel  they  are  invulnerable  One  rea- 
son is  that  if  isanks  try  to  offer  worldwide 
services  to  low  and  middle  income  cus- 
tomers, they  say,  the  banks  will  pet  smeared 
with  bad  debts 

Setting  restrictions 

Following  the  proliferation  of  bank  cards, 
numerous  states  have  passed  or  are  consider- 
ing credit  card  legislation,  both  criminal  and 
civil,  to  protect  consumers  .After  the  Chicago 
fiasco,  for  Instance,  Illinois  decided  that  a 
cardholder's  liability  was  nil  if  he  lost  an  un- 
solicited card,  but  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  first  $75  worth  of  fraud  if  he  had 
asked  for  the  lost  card.  And  in  W.-.shlneton. 
Representative  Wright  Patman  iD-Tex.i.  a 
solitary  but  persistent  banking  gadfly  who 
chairs  the  House  Banking  Committee,  intro- 
duced a  bill  last  August  that  would  ban  un- 
solicited cards  and  put  ceilings  on  the  debt 
that  can  be  charged  to  them. 

The  public  has  devices  of  its  own.  besides 
the  fire  and  meatgrinder.  Groups  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  Midwest  have  started  "cash  card" 
movements  to  pressure  merchants  into  giving 
them  discounts.  If  the  merchant  pays  a  bank 
3%  to  5'c  on  a  credit  card  sale,  they  argue, 
why  can't  cash  customers  get  the  same  dis- 
count? They  feel  strongly  that  cash  customers 
are  subsidizing  the  advent  of  the  Cashless  So- 
ciety. 

ANOTHER   APPROACH 

The  banking  industry  itself  Is  spilt  over 
credit  cards.  Another  school,  of  which  the 
leading  adherents  are  Los  Angeles'  Security- 
First  National  and  New  York's  Chase  Man- 
hattan, prefers  to  issue  "check  guarantee" 
cards  in  conjunction  with  personal  lines  of 
credit  that  allow  a  customer  to  overdraw  his 
account— at,  of  course,  the  omnipresent  in- 
terest rate  of  1  <?'„  to  lij-:  a  month.  A  varia- 
tion on  this  is  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton's Bancardchek,  which  works  like  travel- 
er's checks  with  a  bank  Identification  card 
thrown  In. 

This  approach,  which  has  attracted  several 
banks,  including  New  York's  Irving  Trust 
and  Bankers  Trust,  isn't  necessarily  anti- 
Checkless  Society;  It  may  well  prove  to  be 
simply  another  road  up  the  same  mountain. 
Nevertheless,  a  feud  is  on. 

Proponents  of  credit  cards  argue  that 
banks  may  as  well  start  weaning  the  public 
from  checks  now.  And  they  feel  that  with  a 
credit  card  they  may  be  able  to  get  to  the 
35 '"c  of  the  population  that  has  never  had  a 
checking  account.  These  people  aren't  all 
hobos  and  hippies;  they  include  more  than 
3-mllllon  families  with  annual  Incomes  over 
$7,000. 

The  check-guarantee  school's  philosophy  is 
to  build  flexible  new  services  on  the  checking 
system,  rather  than  to  replace  checks  them- 
selves. They  have  some  big  arguments; 

Banks  make  more  money,  points  out  Se- 


curity-First National's  Stockbridge,  by  not 
maintaining  two  parallel  systems,  one  lor 
checks  and  one  lor  credit  cards. 

Credit  cards  don't  eliminate  p.iper-  they 
increase  it.  .And  paradoxically,  they  increase 
check  volume,  too  Charles  A.  Agemian,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  Cha.se  and  one  of 
the  most  caustic  critics  of  banks'  credit  card 
binges  (Which  lie  marks  down  to  '  lierd  in- 
stinct") .  argues  that  lor  the  most  part,  credit 
card  sales  replace  cash  sales,  and  the  bills 
are  eventually  paid  by  check  Of  course, 
ciieck-Ruarantee  plans  replace  some  cash 
tales,  too. 

Guaranteed  checks  and  overdraft  jirivileges 
;n,ike  the  step  to  pre-authori7ed  payments 
ill  easier  one,  sa\s  Harold  B.  Hassmger,  ex- 
iciitive  vice-president  ol  Boston'.-  First  Na- 
tic'nal.  That's  becau.se  the  customer  needn't 
nave  the  cash  m  Ins  account  at  tlie  time. 

Big  department  stores  with  their  own  cards 
iiave  so  far  given  no  indication  that  they'll 
fver  agree  to  join  bank  card  plan.', 

stumbling  block  This  last  fact  could  prove 
,111  enormous  stumbling  block  :or  tlie  banks, 
and  has  played  a  large  role  in  past  lallures  of 
bank  cards.  For  instance,  when  Minneapolis' 
two  largest  banks.  Northwestern  and  First 
.N'iilional.  tried  cards  m  1958.  "the  experience 
'.vas  horrendous,  "  remembers  Philip  B  Harris. 
Xorthwestern's  executive  \  ice-picsident  None 
of  the  city's  "big  five"  merchants — Dayton's, 
Sears,  Penney,  Donaldson's  and  Wards — 
'.vould  participate  Yet  tlie  "big  tive"  control 
.1  major  chunk  of  the  city's  retail  market. 
The  banks,  which  could  only  sign  up  small 
stores,  lost  their  shirt*  and  finally  sold  off 
the  card  plans  in  1960  to  Economy  f^mance 
Corp.  of  Indianapolis, 

The  lact  is,  big  department  .-tores  iiave  a 
big  banking  business  of  their  own  going — 
'.viii^h  they  aren't  ]ikf\y  to  relmfuiish  (>asily. 

Whether  they  make  much  direct  profit  on 
it  IS  another  matter.  They  clean  up  on  re- 
volving and  installment  accounts  ion  v^hich 
they  charge  interest  i ,  and  lose  heavily  on  30- 
duy  charge  plans  ion  which  tliey '  don't) . 
■Sums  up  Richard  Spragiie  of  Touche,  Ross. 
Bailey  A:  Smart,  the  accountants  that  special- 
ize in  the  retailing  industry;  ""Most  retailers 
lose  money  over-all  on  their  credit  business." 
Two  big  exceptions;  Sears  and  Penney. 

TRB&S.  along  with  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
are  leading  accountants  to  the  banking  In- 
dustry, loo.  Some  day,  they  may  find  them- 
.'elves  chief  mediators  between  the  two 
i-'iants.  But  it  will  be  a  tough  job. 

The  holdouts 

Retailers  know  there's  more  lo  their  card 
jjlans  than  just  interest  rales.  Per  one.  cards 
Kive  them  an  identity  and  imaae  in  the 
shopper's  pocketbook:  .A  woman  \^-lth  a 
.Marys  card  goes  to  .Macy's--and  often  comes 
ba'k.  in  person,  lo  pay  the  bill,  v.hlch  in- 
creases sales  all  the  more.  Secondly,  retailers 
'.vho  care  about  customer  relations  don't 
want  some  cold,  snobbish  banker  in  the 
middle  If  something  goes  wrong,  Tlilrdly. 
they  consider  the  information  in  their  cus- 
toiner  files  pure  gold  for  sales  analyses  and 
mail  promotions. 

All  this  makes  department  stores  less  eager 
to  join  in  a  single  system  than  other  In- 
ciustries  with  cards — oil  companies,  for  ex- 
.imple.  Mobil  lias  begun  accepting  bank 
cards;  Though  Mobil  must  pay  the  banks' 
discount,  ihe  cards  vastly  increase  its  service 
s'atlon  business.  Shell  accepts  Bank-Amerl- 
card  in  California. 

Grocery  chains  are  more  stubborn  hold- 
c.i.is — and  are  contemplating  their  own 
charge  plans.  Only  St  Louis  s  Mercantile 
rrusi  Co.  has  gained  a  toehold  In  this  field; 
It  lias  tied  some  food  stores  to  its  computer 
to  identify  customers'  credit  and  check- 
cashing  cards.  Meantime,  some  department 
stores  with  est-ablished  cards  are  now  eying 
their  small  specialty  food  departments  and 
are  considering  a  counter-offensive  against 
the  banks:  expanding  their  food  depart- 
ments to  supermarket  size. 
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Some  Industries  are  vehemently  against 
cards  aU<>Kether  Including  vending  machine 
makers.  Into  whose  products  the  public  drops 
some  dO-mlulon  coins  a  day  But  even  these 
ranks  aren  t  solid  Canteen  Corp  has  come 
up  with  a  machine  that  takes  credit  cards 

A    LOOK    AHEAD 

Whatevor  happens  with  credit  cards  other 
moves  can  definitely  be  plotted  within  the 
next  decade  For  one.  the  Fed  will  becfln  tying 
Ita  computers  to  those  of  blg-city  banks  Its 
already  con.slrterlng  a  satellite  for  transmis- 
sions among  itjs  own  regional  offices  This 
project  might  well  evolve  Into  a  Comsat- 
style  com.pany  with  communlcailons  com- 
panies hardware  suppliers,  and  perhaps  the 
public  sharing  ■■wnership 

Meantime,  commercUl  banks  wtu  plunge 
into  pre-authorized  payments,  and  many  re- 
tall  outlets  will  get  terminal  hookups  with 
bank  computers  Within  10  years,  a  few 
people  will  start  getting  bank  data  phones 
for  their  homes 

New  patterns  Certainly,  the  shape  of  the 
banking  industry  could  undergo  great 
changes  If  bank  services  are  a.s  convenient 
as  the  nearest  telephone,  branch  banking 
could  eventually  wither;  m  states  where 
laws  prytLlbit  branching  and  many  inde- 
peodeiit  iiel^hborhood  b.^nks  have  sprung 
up — such  Ls  Florida,  Illinois,  and  the  Great 
Plains  states — telephone  banking  may  en- 
coura.»e  many  mergers 

The  cost  of  sophisticated  computer  sys- 
tems will  er.coura£;e  mergers,  too,  among 
medium- sized  urban  banks.  No  one  who 
understands  banking,  though,  seriously  ex- 
pects .1.1  14  000  banks  to  oalesce  Into  a 
monolith  on  the  order  of  AT&T,  at  least  not 
In  the  few  centuries  As  it  '.s,  '.he  lane  Bank 
Merger  Act  Is  currently  undt-r  neavy  Are 
from  the  Justice  Dept  .  and  ar.y  attempted 
merger  m-iy  get  mired  for  yeaj-s 

.\3  fjr  ru.-il  bankd.  Fed  Governor  Mitchell, 
for  one.  doubts  they  will  be  swallowed  up 
because  of  the  indust-rys  curiously  lopsided 
shape  A  full  82  ;  of  the  nation's  deposits 
are  m  only  15'^.  of  the  b.uiks.  That  means 
that  smal'.-town  and  country  banks  have 
markets  too  small  to  entice  urban  giants. 
The  small  banks  can  stUi  ttet  data  process- 
ing through  their  correspondent  relation- 
ships In  some  area.s  where  rural  bankers 
especially  distrust  city  slickers,  computer  co- 
ops are  getting  under  way. 

Wu-y  SALs.  Commercial  banks'  cousins 
land  rivals  I.  the  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  will  have  to  make 
sure  they  aren't  left  out  -it  an  electronic 
pi>Tnents  network.  New  York  University's 
Dr  Paul  S  Nadler,  a  leading  adviser  to  ,md 
student  of  baiikir.g,  raises  tl.e  question 
"Will  a  sav.ngs  and  loan  association  be 
given  the  right  to  generate  savings  through 
automatic  movement  of  funds  from  Indi- 
viduals' demand  deposits  into  Its  own  check- 
ing account  ;,u  \  commercial  bankf  In 
practice,  this  Is  no  different  from  the  auto- 
matic payment  of  utility  bills," 

Nadler  hypothefilzes  that  commercial 
banks,  like  utilities,  might  be  "forced  to 
act  as  common  carriers  do  in  the  transporta- 
tion business — having  to  accept  business 
from  any  and  ail  comers." 

Wi'.:  -he  public  ever  do  anything  but  talk 
to  computers  In  a  Checkless  Society?  One  of 
the  gre.it  themes  of  this  century  Is  that 
technologies  should  liberate  people  to  be- 
come more  human,  but  that  they  may  be 
dehu.nianlzmg  them  on  the  way  Most  bank- 
ers are  aware  that  their  Industry  must  seek 
ways  to  promote  personal  contact  in  .ui  elec- 
tronic banking  era.  George  Mitchell,  for  In- 
stance, woi.ders  If  bankers  might  not  become 
living  room  financial  consultants,  a  bit  like 
the  more  tactful  examples  of  insurance 
agents  Many  In  banking  foresee  their  busi- 
ness becoming  more  and  more  an  advisory 
one. 

Electronic  money  could  present  many 
sociological  opportunities  Fano  at  MIT  .spec- 
ulates    about     the    possibility     of     reducing 
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p  inl.'jhments  for  tax  evasion,  for  example,  aa 
the  odds  of  getting  caught  Increase  ABA's 
Dale  Relstad.  In  quiet  moments,  has  be- 
gun to  ponder  ways  that  the  lower  third  of 
the  population  can  be  taught  to  manage  per- 
sonal finances  more  elTectlvply  perhaps  by 
bankers  who  might  be  recompensed  from  the 
savings  the  government  stands  to  make  In 
a  checkless  .system  by  not  printing,  sending, 
receiving,  and  storing  the  552-mllllon  checks 
It  now  issue.i  each  year 

Monumental  tusk  The  .sheer  complexities 
of  designing  .in  electronic  money  economy 
are  more  than  most  mortal  brains  can  bear. 
A  ceruin  discouragement  Is  inevitable.  "It 
would  take  thoiis.inds  of  man-sears  to  con- 
vert what  everyone  want.s  to  computers."  says 
Continental    Illinois'    Joseph    B.    Pltzer 

If  the  banking  community  wants  to  avoid 
an  enormous  duplication  of  effort  as  every- 
one tries  to  computerize  the  same  services 
independently.  It  may  have  to  make  some 
quiet  deals  with  the  Justice  Dept  F.>r  this 
rea.son.  some  outside  the  industry  are  con- 
-iclerlug  .sponsoring  total  bank  systems,  pre- 
designed, that  would  be  leased  throughout 
the  industry 

Most  big  banks  are  likely  to  resist  this 
sort  of  intrusion,  whether  it's  economical 
or  not.  Extemporizing  on  the  future  of  the 
computer  utilities,  which  'Aould  provide 
m  my  services  above  and  beyond  b.inklng, 
MIT's  Fano  savs:  "The  system,  on  the  sur- 
face, must  appear  to  the  customer  to  be  a 
single  national  system:  but  underneath, 
technically  ,ind  organizationally,  it  doe.'snt 
have  to  be."  On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that 
"having  a  specialized  system  Isn't  economical. 
The  private  computer  system  will  disappear 
I  ister  than  companies'  own  power  plants" 
when  public  electric  utilities  came  Into  be- 
ing. 

Who'll  take  charge? 
No  one  has  any  idea  who  will  inherit  such 
a  huge  new  industry.  Certainly,  those  who 
would  like  to  design  and  lease  bank  systems 
intend  to  st.-'.y  in  the  runiilng  Western  Union 
IS  one;  at  least  one  coniput-r  maker  is  study- 
ing the  angles.  So  far  AT&T  has  shown  no 
Sign  that  It  wants  to  provide  computer  power 
for  others,  but  It  hopes  to  hold  onto  the 
communications  lines  .ind  to  claim  a  major 
portion  of  the  rich  computer  terminal  field. 
Even  publishing  giants  have  .i  .stake  In  the 
future  of  the  computer  utility  The  question 
that  visionary  bankers  ire  chary  of  voicing. 
but  that  haunts  them  nonetheless:  Why 
shouldn't  the  banks  themselves  be  the  heirs? 
Two  lawsuits,  little  publicized,  but  highly 
significant,  give  some  glimpse  o!  the  luture. 
In  the  Twin  Cities,  .i  Minneapolis  .service 
bureau.  Data  Systems.  Inc  ,  teamed  up  w"^ith 
the  .Assn.  of  Data  Processing  Service  Orga- 
ni7atlons  to  bring  suit  against  St.  Paul's 
.\intrlcan  National  Bank  i  Trust  Co.  for  sell- 
ing "nonbanking"  computer  services  In 
Providence.  H.I  .  another  .service  bureau  Is 
suing  Industrial  Niitlonal  Bank  for  the  same- 
reason,  after  the  bank  took  over  the  city's 
ailing  data  processing  department.  The  .Min- 
neapolis action  Was  ,ilso  .umed  at  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  William  B.  Camp, 
who  frankly  feels  banks  should  be  able  to 
provide  new  services  related  to  banking,  but 
who  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  discussing  legal 
nuances.  The  court  threw  out  the  case  on  a 
technical  point  this  week. 

Fading  boundaries  The  key  word  Is  "re- 
lated." and  the  courts  will  likely  be  a  long 
time  untangling  its  meainngs  once  they  come 
to  grips  with  the  Issue  The  problem  Is  that  In 
a  world  of  high-speed  Information,  "there  Is 
no  boundary  that  you  can  set  that  Is  mean- 
ingful between  one  activity  and  another."' 
says  Fano.  Traditional  Industry  demarca- 
tions ,ire  breaking  down  The  fact  Is— legal 
opinions  aside — everything  is  becoming  in- 
terrelated. 

Banks  have  been  performing  services 
peripheral  to  their  savlng-lendlng-fund 
transfer  business  for  years.  All  across  the 
country,  banks  do  payroll  computations  for 


companies.  Inventories,  accounts  payable  and 
receivable  for  stores,  lockbox  remittance 
services  for  oil  and  In.^urance  companies, 
realty  management  for  landlords,  accounting 
for  doctors  and  dentists,  and  mortgage  6er\  - 
Icing  f<ir  corporations, 

Philadelphia's  Fidelity  Bank  has  been  run- 
ning a  computer  service  bureau  since  1961, 
now  collects  81 -million  a  year  in  fees.  Be- 
sides performing  correspondent  services,  It 
does  subscription  fulfillment  (for  several 
Chilton  Co.  publications),  stock  transfer 
work,  brokerage  accounting,  and  golf  handi- 
capping for  the  26,000  members  of  the  Golf 
.As.'sn    of  Philadelphia  at  $2  50  a  head. 

Ill  Dallas.  Preston  State  Bank,  in  a  strat- 
agem to  gain  new  accounts,  operates  a 
travel  agency  and  a  ticket  agency  for  local 
theatrical  productions.  One  result:  When 
the  Beatles  appeared  in  Dallas  last  year, 
sever. il  thou.s.mcl  people  stormed  the  bank. 
Helping  Hand  Continental  Illinois'  Joseph 
Fltzer  says  that  for  a  ttood  customer,  we'll 
entertain  any  situation  th.it  comes  to  us"  — 
but  he  emphasizes  that  the  service  must  be 
■related"  to  some  norm;il  banking  function, 
no  matter  liow  loosely. 

The  limits  are  luzzy  Indeed,  and  the  fric- 
tions are  becoming  very  real.  The  National 
Assn  of  Insurance  .Agents  sued  to  stop 
Georgia's  Citizen  &  Soutliern  from  selling 
insurance.  In  Massachusetts,  a  group  of 
travel  agents  is  suing  South  Shore  National 
Bank  for  buying  .i  tr."^ivel  agency  In  New 
Y.irk.  First  National  City's  mutual  fund,  a 
natural  extension  of  consumer  banking  and 
investment  trust  operations,  has  been  out- 
lawed by  the  courts  But  Citibank  is  ma- 
n'-uverlng  'o  tic  a  rider  to  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
get  the  law  changed. 

Meantime,  iinother  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  keep  banks  out  of  the  accounting 
field;  most  big  .iccountlng  firms  would  ju.st 
as  soon  the  banks  took  over  the  drudgery 
of  accounting  .so  they  themselves  can  move 
more  deeply  into  management  consulting — 
but  many  sm.iU  .iccountants  feel  their  llveli- 
lioods  are  threatened. 

Since  the  Ui30s.  banks  have  been  able  to 
underwrite  only  Treasury  securities  and  mu- 
nicipal general-obligation  bonds.  At  the 
urging  of  the  Industry,  the  Senate  Banking 
<v  Currency  Committee  recently  passed  a  bill 
that  would  allow  banks  to  underwrite  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds,  too.  The  bill  has  now 
reached  Patman  s  committee  in  the  House, 
and  Wall  Street's  Investment  bankers  are 
fighting  It  tooth  and  nail. 

Troubling  tiuestions 

Two  factors  set  banking  apart  from  .lU 
other  Industries.  It  can  get  money.  In  huge 
quantities,  more  cheaplv  than  anyone  else — 
If  only  by  creating  credit.  Thus,  it  exercises 
an  undeniable  Iniluence  over  every  other  m- 
industry  in  the  country.  Banking  also  is 
privy.  ,t6  financial  fiduciary,  to  reams  of  cru- 
cial information  ibout  communities,  com- 
panies, and  Individuals. 

Just  what  banlcs  might  do  with  such  re- 
sources, of  course,  has  been  a  subject  of  spec- 
ulation for  centuries  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to 
Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Ma^achu.setts  governor 
and  US.  Vice-President  (under  Madison) 
wliose  name  survives  in  the  word  "gerry- 
mander." Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  that 
"banking  Institutions  are  more  dangerous 
than  .stiindlng  armies."  Tliey  liave  also  proved 
themselvee.  over  the  decades,  to  be  respon- 
sible pillars  of  the  nation. 

Theoretically."  points  out  Robert  Chaut. 
president  of  M.  .A.  Schapiro  &  Co..  the  leading 
US  dealer  in  bank  securities,  "the  banks  can 
do  aii>  thing."  That  they  have  stuck  to  bank- 
ing is  due  mostly  to  their  long-standing  con- 
viction that  to  own  Industries  or  to  lead  na- 
tions Is  to  flirt  blindly  with  that  capricious 
wench.  Dame  Fortune:  Kings  and  economies 
may  rise  and  fall,  but  the  lender  and  his 
spread  presumably  go  on  forever. 

Whither  now?  Banks  are  now  bidding  to 
become,  in  Chaut's  words,  "the  octopl  of  fi- 
nance." Behind  the  bid  Is  a  new  conscience 
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In  banking,  the  business  that  helps  all  other 
companies  grow.  That  conscience  is  asking  an 
understandable,  and  proper,  question:  "Why 
can't  banks  grow,  too? 

It  may  Uke  20  years  for  all  the  pieces  of 
the  so-called  Checkless  Society  to  be  assem- 
bled and  synchronized.  It  may  take  half  a 
century.  The  process  will  bring  Olympian 
.struggles  and  Olympian  misunderstandings 
that  may  kill  the  electronic  economy  when 
It's  only  half  way  home.  But,  as  is  usual  for 
Americans,  the  excitement — and  the  oppor- 
tunities—will lie  in  the  dynamics  of  change 
Itself. 
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I  ITirUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  In  1918, 
Lithuanian  independence  was  reestab- 
lished. In  1940,  that  independence  was 
desecrated. 

What  was  done  50  years  ago  must  not 
be  forgotten.  What  was  done  28  years 
ago  must  not  be  forgotten. 

And  free  men  will  not  forget,  just  as 
tho.se  who  have  lost  their  freedom  can- 
not forget. 

Today,  as  we  recall  the  tragic  recent 
liistory  of  Lithuania,  let  us  who  live  in 
iicedom  draw  strength  from  the  perse- 
\erance  and  courage  of  the  Lithuanian 
ijcople  who  have  kept  alive  their  national 
.•spirit  under  the  most  trying  and  heart- 
rending circumstances. 

When  I  visited  Lithuania  just  2  years 
ago,  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  national 
spirit  was  still  strong.  Let  us  pray  that 
this  spirit  will  one  day  be  rewarded  with 
a  rebirth  of  freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL    HEALTH,    EDUCA- 
TION,   AND    LABOR    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  subcommittee  under 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee— the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Health,  Education,  and  La- 
bor Programs.  Serving  on  this  new  sub- 
committee with  me  will  be  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Morse,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  Javits, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont! 
Senator  Prouty.  The  formation  of  this 
subcommittee  is  the  culmination  of  a 
year  of  active  interest  in  America's  role 
and  responsibility  in  this  area  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  especially  the  distin- 
txuished  chairman  from  Alabama,  Sena- 
tor Hill,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  Senator  Morse, 
lor  their  support  and  cooperation. 

The  first  business  of  this  subcommittee 
will  be  S.  1779,  a  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  quasi-governmental 
corpoi-ation  to  provide  open  support  for 
private  activities  in  health,  education, 
labor,  and  related  welfare  fields.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  heard  from  private  orga- 
nizations, and  representatives  of  foun- 
dations and  government  programs  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  testifying  at 
hearings. 
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We  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
three  areas:  First,  the  nature,  amount, 
and  effectiveness  of  current  international 
activities  by  private  organizations;  sec- 
ond, the  need  for  governmental  assist- 
ance; third,  the  role  of  an  independent 
agency  such  as  the  Foundation  proposed, 
in  increasing  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  private  sector's  effort. 

OUR   NATIONAL   INTEREST 

Our  Vital  national  interest  in  this  field 
is  well  established.  For  15  years  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  following 
National  Security  Council  initiatives, 
contributed  millions  of  dollars  to  pri- 
vate organizations  involved  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Although  this  CIA  fund- 
ing, with  all  its  negative  implications,  has 
rightly  been  stopped,  no  one  can  doubt 
our  continuing  national  interest  in  seeing 
private  involvement  grow. 

This  interest  was  further  affirmed  by 
the  special  Presidential  Committee  es- 
tablished last  year  after  revelations  about 
CIA  funding  of  private  organizations. 
Their  report,  signed  by  HEW  Secretarv 
John  W.  Gardner,  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  stated- 

It  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our 
future  and  to  the  future  of  free  Institutions 
everywhere  that  other  nations,  especlallv 
their  young  people,  know  and  understand 
American  viewpoints.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  meet  this  need  than  through  the  activity 
of  private   American   organlzatiorus. 

WHO    WILL    MEET    NEED? 

The  question  is  before  us  v.hether  this 
national  need  will  be  met.  Newspaper 
reports  indicate  that  the  Government  has 
terminated  its  covert  support  but  is  un- 
decided on  any  new  way  to  meet  the 
need.  The  New  York  Tirres  of  December 
18,  1967,  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  19,  1967,  reported  that  after 
1  year  of  study  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission is  deadlocked  and  will  do  noth- 
ing. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  those 
two  articles  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amount  of  support  that  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  private  sector  is  also  in 
doubt.  When  organizations  15  years  ago 
were  unable  to  obtain  support  from  pri- 
vate sources,  they  turned  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  received  CIA  funds.  Because 
the  CIA  used  businessmen  and  founda- 
tions as  conduits  for  their  support,  the 
private  sector  received  credit.  But  now 
that  support  must  be  more  than  in  name 
only,  we  must  ascertain  whether  Ameri- 
can industry  and  philanthropy  will  ac- 
cept this  responsibility.  Several  oi-gani- 
zations  have  informed  me  that  attempts 
to  raise  funds  from  our  largest  founda- 
tions and  corporations  have  been  diffi- 
cult. 

This  subcommittee  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  determining  what  exist- 
ing Government  agencies  and  others  will 
do  to  support  our  private  organizations' 
efforts  because  we  are  determined  that 
their  need  will  be  met. 

Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  meet  the 
world's  real  need  for  cooperation  in  con- 
structive ventures  with  people  in  the 


developing  areas.   As   Sargent   Shrlver 
has  observed: 

There  is  a  world  election  now  under  way 
on  every  continent.  The  "voting"  takes  place 
outside  the  election  booths.  The  "returns" 
are  measured  In  terms  of  people  fed,  Jobs 
found,  schools  built,  children  educated, 
bodies  cured,  and  economies  growing. 

There  are  tliose  who  believe  we  cannot 
win  that  election.  But  we  inu.st  at  least 
declare  our  candidacy.  And  I  believe  that 
we  can  win  it. 

Exhibit  1 
S.  1779 
i?f'  it  enacted  h'j  tlip  Senate  and  House  of 
Repri  seiUatit  -"^     uf     the     Vnit,d     Sta'es     uf 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     FOUNDATION 

Sectio.-v  1.  lai  There  is  hereby  established 
as  an  independent  agencv  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  International  Health.  Education, 
and  Labor  Foundation  i  lierelnalter  referred 
to  as  the  '"Foundation"). 

(b»  The  Foiindaiion  shall  be  composed  of 
a  Director  and  an  Iiuernational  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Labor  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  '"Council"), 

ic)  The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  to  establish  and  conduct  an  interna- 
tional health,  education,  and  labor  program 
under  which  the  Foundation  fchall  provide 
(pen  stipport  lor  jiruare.  nongovernmental 
activities  m  the  fields  of  health,  education 
and  labor,  and  other  v.-elfare  fields  de- 
signed— 

111  to  promote  a  better  'Knowledite  of  the 
United  States  amoiig  the  peoples  of  the 
world; 

(2)  to  Increase  friendship  and  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world" 
and 

(3)  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  to  develop  and 
maintain  free.  Independent  societies  In  their 
own   nations. 

DIRECTOR    OF   FOUNDA"nON 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  person  nominated 
for  api^ointment  as  the  Director  shall  be  a 
distinguished  citizen  who  has  demonstrated 
exceptional  qualities  and  abilities  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  successfully  perform  the 
functions  of  the  ofBce  of  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  lor  level  II  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5311 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  Ave  years. 

(c)  The  Director,  "with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  shall  exercise  all  of  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  Act  and 
shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation. 

corNcn, 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Council  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  persons  nominated  for 
appointment  as  members  of  the  Council  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  eminent  in  the  fields  of  education. 
student  activities,  youth  activities,  labor, 
health,  scientific  research,  or  other  fields 
pertinent  to  the  functions  of  the  Founda- 
tion; (2)  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis 
of  established  records  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice; and  (3)  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  is  requested,  in  the  making  of 
nominations  of  persons  for  appointment  as 
members,  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  for  nomination  which  may 
be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  private 
associations,  Institutions,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  private  activities  in  the  fields 
of  health,  education,  and  labor,  and  other 
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welfare  flelds  related  to  the  purpoaea  set 
forth  in  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act 

ibi  The  term  uf  office  of  each  member  of 
the  C  )uncll  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
( 1 )  the  term*  of  the  members  first  appointed 
shall  expire,  as  desii;nated  by  the  President, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  four  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  four  at  the  end  of 
six  years  after  the  date  of  en.ictment  of  this 
Act.  and  i2)  any  member  appointed  to  flll 
'  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  wh:ch  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed No  member  shill  be  eMglble  for  re- 
appointment dur'.ni?  a  two-year  pertnd  fol- 
lowlns  the  expiration  of  his  term 

ic>  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  1100  for 
eich  day  eni^aged  In  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  aa  au'horlr.ed  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code 

id)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  '.he  Council  and  desi(?na*e  an  Acting 
Ch.airman  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to 
time  there.ifter,  select  one  of  Ita  members  to 
serve  as  Chalrm.an  of   '.he  Council 

lei  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chalrm>n.  but  not  les.s  than  once  every 
six  months  Six  members  of  the  Council  shal. 
construae  «  quorum 

(fi  Tt»e-Counc:l  il)  shall  advise  the  Di- 
rector with  respect  to  policies,  programa,  and 
priK*edure«  for  carrymi?  out  his  functions. 
and  i2i  shall  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial support  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Director  The  Directt>r  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  such  application  until  he  has 
received  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
thereon,  unless  the  Council  fails  Vj  make  a 
recommend  itlon  on  such  .application  within 
a  reasonable  time 

igi  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  the  3l8t 
day  of  January,  of  each  year,  submi'.  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
t;ress  summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
Council  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate  The  contents  of  each  re- 
port so  submitted  shall  promptly  be  made 
available  to  the  public 

GRANTS    IN    SUPPORT    OF    PRfV.tTE    ACTrvmiS 

Sec  4  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
thU  Act.  the  Director  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  section  3(f).  to  make  grants  to  private, 
nonprofit  agencies,  associations,  and  organi- 
zations organized  In  the  United  States  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitutions located  In  the  United  States,  and 
to  Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  fur  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  .^l.sslst,  provide, 
or  participate  In  international  activities, 
conferences,  meetings,  and  seminars  In  the 
fields  of  health  education  and  labor,  and 
other  welfare  fields  related  to  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
No  portion  of  anv  funds  granted  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Director,  or  by 
any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section, 
to  support  anv  intelligence-gathering  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  to 
aupptrt  any  activity  carried  on  by  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

lb)  Each  grant  shall  be  made  by  the  Dl- 
rectiir  under  this  section  only  upon  applica- 
tloi\  therefor  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Director  anil  only  on  condition  that  the 
recipient  of  such  grant  will  conduct  openly 
all  activities  supported  by  such  grant  and 
make  such  reports  as  the  Director  mav  re- 
quire solely  to  determine  that  the  funds  so 
granted  are  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
application  Is  made 

ic)  The  Director  shall  develop  procetlures 
and  rules  with  respect  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  applications  for  grants  under 


this  section  which  will  provide,  insofar  aa 
practicable,  an  equitable  distribution  of 
grants  among  the  various  appilcanui  for  such 
grants  and  types  of  activities  to  b«  supported 
by  such  grants,  but  which  will  assure  that 
grants  will  be  made  to  those  qualified  recipi- 
ents most  capable  of  achieving  a  successful  or 
signihrant  contribution  favorably  related  to 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  In  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  shall  not  Impose  any  re- 
quirements therefor  or  conditions  thereon 
which  Impair  the  free<iom  of  thought  and 
expression  of  any  recipients  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  grunts 

Id)  The  Director  may  (1)  pay  grants  In 
such  Installments  .as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate and  (2i  provide  for  such  adjustments  of 
payment.s  under  this  section  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, including,  where  appropriate,  total 
withholding  of   payments. 

PIBLIC    REPORTS    BY    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  5  The  Director  shall,  on  or  before  tlie 
3lst  day  of  J.inuary  .if  each  year,  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  a  summary  of  his  activi- 
ties under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  Such  reports  shall  include  a  list 
of  the  grants  made  by  the  Dlrect<ir  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  a  suitement  of 
the  use  to  which  each  recipient  .ipplled  any 
grant  received  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and  any  recommendations  A-hlch  the 
Director  may  deem  appropriate  The  contents 
of  eat'h  report  so  submitted  shall  promptly 
be  made  available  to  the  public 

GENER.\L    Al  THORirV 

Sec.  6  The  Director  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limits  of  funds  available  un- 
der section  9.  to — 

1 1 J  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necess;ary  governing  the  manner 
of  the  operations  of  the  Knundation.  and  Its 
organization  and  personnel; 

'2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Foundation  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appolntmen"^  in  the  competitive 
service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates  except  that  the  salary  of  any 
person  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  the  max- 
imum salary  established  by  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

I  3  I  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sult.ints  from  private  life,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Director  or  the  Council.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109    of    title   5.    United   States   Code: 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  the  services  of  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  personnel  from  private  life 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  In- 
cluding per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703    of    title   5.    United    States    Code; 

i5i  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  by  private, 
nongovernmental  sources,  without  condition 
or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be  used 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation: 
and  to  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
.\ct,  and 

I  6 )  make  other  expenditures  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

PROHIBmON     AGAINST    REQITRING    INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERI-NG 

Sec  7  No  department,  agency  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  request 
or  require  any  recipient  or  any  <jther  bene- 
ficiary of  any  grTtnt  made  under  this  Act  to 
obtain,  furnish,  oi^  report,  or  cause  to  be 
obtained,  furnished,  or  reported,  any  In- 
formation relating  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
any  activity  supported  by  such  grant,  except 
as  1:;  i  1 )  provided  by  section  4(b)  of  this  Act 


or  (2 1  authorized  under  law  in  the  case  ol 
any  information  directly  relating  to  the  vio- 
lation of  any  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States  by  s\ich  recipient  or  beneficiary. 

INDEPENDENCE   tTlOM    EXECt'TIVE   CO.NTROI. 

Sec.  8  (ai  Determinations  made  by  the 
Director  and  the  Council  In  the  discharge  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  revit'w  or  control  by  the  President 
or  by  any  other  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  empleyee  of  the  Government 

I  b  I  The  provislon.s  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  i re- 
lating to  administrative  procedurei.  and  of 
chapter  7  of  such  title  (relating  to  Judicial 
review  I,  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  tho 
exercise  by  the  Dlrecuir  or  the  Council  of 
their  functions  under  this  Act 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  ije 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  aggregate  o\ 
such  sums  appropriated  prior  to  June  30 
1972.  shall  not  exceed  JIOO  million  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended 

Exhibit  2 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,   Dec    18,   1967] 

Panel   on   CIA    Sl-bsidie-s   Divided   Over 

Alternatives 

(By  Robert  H.  Phelps) 

Washington.  December  17. — Tlie  commit- 
tee set  up  to  propose  .i  plan  for  openlv 
financing  volunuiry  organizations  once 
secretly  supported  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  divided  so  sharply  that  it 
cannot  meet  the  Dec.  31  deadline  for  report- 
ing to  the  President. 

The  study  panel,  headed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  has  narrrowPd  Its  choice 
to  four  plans.  These  range  from  a  stopgap 
appropriation  that  would  help  some  of  the 
organizations  carry  on  their  work  next  year 
to  the  establishment  of  a  seml-publlc  inde- 
pendent organization  that  would  take  over 
many  of  the  overseas  academic  and  cultural 
activities  now  under  other  agencies. 

While  the  conunlttee  will  meet  again  m 
January,  the  division  among  the  18  members 
Is  so  deep  that  there  Is  little  hope  of  agree- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  problem  Is  expected 
to  be  tossed  back  to  the  White  House  with- 
out a  clear-cut  decision. 

Most  Congressional  members,  feeling  the 
need  for  economy,  favor  the  least  costly  of 
the  four  plans.  Under  this  prop(3sal,  known  as 
Alternative  I.  up  to  J5  million  would  be  ap- 
propriated, probably  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  'he  fiscal  vear  beginning  next  July 
1. 

BACKED     BY     REPRESENTATIVES 

This  money  would  be  used  to  finance  the 
neediest  of  the  student,  religious,  union,  cul- 
tural and  other  groups  subsidized  for  years 
by  the  CIA,  to  counter  Communist  influence 
abroad. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  four  House  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  gave  their  support  to  Al- 
ternative I.  They  were  George  Mahon.  Demo- 
crat of  Texas:  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat 
of  South  Carolina;  Thomas  Morgan.  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prank  Bow,  Re- 
publican of  Ohio. 

After  the  House  members  announced  their 
support.  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  Democrat  for 
Arizona,  said  the  Senate  would  go  along  with 
the  House  However,  not  all  the  Senators 
on   the  committee  agree. 

Some  of  the  Senators  and  many  of  the 
private  members  of  the  panel  favor  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  four  plans.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, known  ,as  Alternative  IV.  a  quasi- 
public  commission  of  15  to  29  members 
would  be  set  up.  It  would  receive  about  $25- 
mllllon  to  finance  what  the  panel  members 
call  the  "'CIA.  orphans" — the  voluntary 
groups  formerly  subsidized  In  secret. 
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This  proposed  agency  would  also  take  over 
the  State  Department's  academic  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program,  which  supervises 
Fulbright  scholarships,  performances  abroad 
of  American  orchestras  and  plays,  seminars 
,ind  courses  in  American  studies,  and  other 
projects. 

The  agency  would  also  assume  control  of 
the  libraries  now  operated  by  the  United 
.states  Infoimailon  Agency  and  handle  grants 
now  made  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  colleges  and  hospitals  for 
projects  abroad 

COST    $50    MILLION    A    YEAR 

rhe  programs  of  these  other  agencies  cost 
more  than  $50  million  a  year. 

To  protect  the  proposed  commission  from 
p.isslble  charges  of  being  a  tcxjl  of  American 
loreign  policy,  the  plan  calls  for  the  new 
agency  to  be  operated  independently  of  the 
liovernment.  A  majority  of  the  members 
would  be  irom  private  llle  and  the  com- 
mission would  have  a  permanent  staff 
.ibroad.  But  Congress  would  have  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  commission,  although  it 
could  receive  money  from  private  founda- 
tions. 

This  plan  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  former  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Herman 
B  Wells,  chancellor  of  Indiana  University, 
and  Paul  R.  Porter,  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission, 

Mr.  Porter  commented  In  a  telephone 
interview  that  the  subsidization  of  voluntary 
irganizations  had  accomplished  so  much  for 
:,o  little  money  that,  in  a  way,  it  was  "too 
liad  the  CIA,  got  caught,"  But,  he  said, 
the  subsidy  program  should  be  strengthened 
and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  put  all 
the  programs  under  a  "single  protective 
umbrella," 

SUPPORTED    BY    FTTLBRIGHT 

.Senator  J  W.  Fulbright,  Democrat  of 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Por- 
rign  Relations  Committee,  also  favors  Alter- 
native IV.  on  the  basis  that  detachment  of 
the  program  irom  foreign  policy  concerns 
■vould  improve  the  American  image  abroad. 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze.  however, 
;.i\ors  a  gradual  approach.  Cattel  Alternative 
in.  his  plan  would  set  up  a  quasi-public  com- 
•nisslon  but  give  it  only  authority  to  make 
■rants  to  the  "CI. A,  orphans."  The  other 
programs  would  continue  under  the  State 
Department.  U.S.I.A.  and  AID. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Rose,  president  of  the  Unlver- 
-ity  of  Alabama,  commented  that  while  he 
lavored  Alternative  IV.  he  thought  that  the 
present  need  for  economy  in  Government 
made  Alternative  III  the  wisest  choice  now. 
The  other  programs  could  be  brought  in 
later,  he  said. 

But  Dr.  Elsenhower  insisted,  In  a  telephone 

interview,  that  If  only  the  previous  functions 

were  going  to   be  Included,  then  "unfortu- 

ately  the  effort  would  be  discredited  before 

;t  began." 

One  fear  is  that  there  would  be  competl- 

lon  for  funds  between  the  proposed  agency 

ind  the  cultural  unit  of  the  State  Depart- 

'nent.   the  information  agency  and  the  aid 

iirency. 

'All  the  other  outfits  would  have  their 
finives  out  for  the  new  commission,"  one  foe 
of  Alternative  III  commented. 

The  other  proposal.  Alternative  II,  would 
make  the  subsidization  of  the  voluntary  or- 
i^anlzatlons  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
There  has  been  little  support  for  this  Idea, 
iiowever. 

President  Johnson  set  up  the  Rusk  commit- 
tee last  spring  after  directing  the  C.I.A.  to 
end  covert  financing  of  private  voluntary 
-.-roups.  He  acted  after  disclosures  that  the 
:ntelllgence  agency  was  supporting  private 
voluntary  organizations  engaged  in  overseas 
programs.  The  amount  of  yearly  subsidies  by 
the  CJ.A.  has  never  been  disclosed,  but  one 
Informed  guess  is  $15  million  a  year. 


With  Dec.  31  as  the  cutoff  date  for  such 
C.I.A.  subsidies,  the  Rusk  committee  once 
considered  asking  Congress  for  a  supplemen- 
tary appropriation  to  help  some  of  the  vol- 
untary organizations  during  the  period  when 
there  will  be  no  Federal  program. 

One  of  the  organizations  that  Is  said  to 
need  assistance  is  the  Asia  Foundation, 
which  provides  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed countries,  aids  in  the  establish- 
ment of  rice  cooperatives  and  helped  write 
the  South  Korean  Constitution. 

A  strong  supporter  of  the  subsidy  program 
said  he  believed  that  the  C.I.A.  had  "thrown 
a  little  fat"  into  Its  grants  in  recent  months 
to  tide  some  voluntary  organizations  over. 

The  subsidies  are  difficult  to  trace  because 
they  are  often  hidden  in  grants  from  founda- 
tions to  the  voluntary  group. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.   19.    1967] 

CIA  Subsidies  Study  Reaches   No  Decision 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

When  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
secret  philanthropies  were  discovered  last 
spring.  President  Johnson's  response  was  to 
appoint  a  study  committee. 

It  was  headed  by  Under  Secretary  of  St;ite 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  and  it  recom- 
mended that  still  another  study  coniniitlee 
be  appointed  because  of  the  'coiisiclerable 
complexity"  of  the  problem. 

The  President  agreed  and  the  new  com- 
mittee was  formed  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  as  its  chairman.  It  was  a  "con- 
sensus" group  that  included  Senators  and 
Representatives,  young  men  and  old  men. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  academicians 
and  businessmen,  thinkers  and  doers.  Its  as- 
signment was  to  figure  out  how  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  do  publicly 
what  the  CIA  had  been  doing  covertly,  which 
was  to  subsidize  the  overseas  activities  of 
countless  religious,  cultural.  labor,  and 
scholarly  organizations. 

NOTHING    decided 

In  the  nine  months  that  have  passed,  the 
Committee  had  decided  nothing  except  that 
there  are  at  least  four  ways  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  hand  out  money  to  the  CIA's  for- 
mer clients — through  the  State  Department 
(Plan  1),  through  the  foreign  aid  program 
(Plan  2),  through  a  new  "quasi-public"  cor- 
poration "With  limited  resjxjnsibilitles  (Plan 
3),  or  through  a  "quasi-public"  corporation 
with  very  broad  responsibilities  (Plan  4). 

One  reason  for  the  Committee's  failure  to 
come  to  a  decision  is  that  It  has  spent  very 
little  time  on  the  job.  Tliere  have  been  onlv 
three  meetings  of  substance  since  March  Tiie 
last  one,  according  to  Dr  Milton  Eisenhower 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  held  three 
months  ago. 

"We  are  all."  said  another  committee  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Prank  Rose,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  'very  busy  men.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  State  Is  very  busy.  So  is  the 
Budget  Bureau  (whose  (director.  Charles 
Schultze,  Is  a  committee  member,  and  whose 
international  programs  inan.  James  Clark,  is 
the  committee's  exectitive  director.)" 

NO  sense  of  urgency 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young,  one  of  the  con- 
gressional Republicans  on  the  panel,  lias  been 
so  busy  that  he  hasn't  "been  to  a  one  of  those 
meetings"  and  isn't  sure  what  is  going  on. 

Another  reason  for  the  inaction  is  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that,  as  Rose  put  it.  "there's  no 
sense  of  urgency  about  this.  No  deadline  or 
anything  of  that  kind,"  A  State  Department 
official  on  Rusk's  staff  used  the  phrase  "no 
in-bullt  deadline"  which  was  interpreted  by 
Clark  at  the  Budget  Bureau  to  mean  no  "ex- 
ternal" deadline  fixed  by  the  President  or  by 
Rusk. 

Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (D-Ark.)  was 
under  a  different  Impression.  He  thought 
he  and  his  fellow  committeemen  were  ex- 
pected to  come  up  with  a  plan  by  Dec.  31. 
which  is  the  date  the  CIA  expects  to  cut  off 


its  covert  subsidies.  "But  I  guess.  "  said  Ful- 
bright yesterday,  "that  deadline  has  been 
dropped. " 

UEAULOCK    REPORTED 

A  third  explanation  lor  the  position  in 
which  the  committee  finds  itsell  at  Oirlst- 
inustime  is  that  it  is  hopele.ssiy  deadlocked 
over  what  should  be  done. 

This  is  denied  by  Ro.se.  Eisenhower  and 
men  m  the  Adininlstrallon  who  prefer  an- 
onymity, Fulbrigln.  however,  reports  that 
there  are  ratlier  .substantial  disagreements 
and  Young  has  heard  rumors  to  the  same 
effect. 

One  faction,  "highly  oriented  toward  the 
military.  '  a.s  Fulbright  puts  it.  is  represented 
by  three  House  members  on  the  committee — 
George  Mahon  iD-Texas).  L  Mendel  Rivers 
iD-S-C.i.  and  Prank  Bow  ,R-Ohioi.  Tliey 
favor  the  inexpensive  Plan  1  (about  >.5  mil- 
lion a  year)  which  would  be  administered 
by  State. 

Pulbrlght,  Elsenhower  and  Rose  :.aor  the 
more  ambitious  Plan  4  which  would  involve 
new  funds  ol  about  $25  million  a  year,  v.ould 
extend  subsidies  to  groups  presently  unsub- 
sldized.  and  would  take  over  some  or  the 
cultural  and  mlormatlon  programs  jtresently 
administered  by  Stale.  USIA,  and  AID. 

Schult/e.  presumably  speaking  for  the 
President  and  Husk,  favors  Plan  3,  ,;iui  does 
not  favor  taking  any  jirograms  away  irom 
existing  agencies. 

Plan  A  would  ije  cheaper  than  Plan  4  and 
for  that  reason  R(]se  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  it  "in  view  oi  the  Ijudget  squeeze." 

In  retjly,  the  .■\dmini,-tratlon  says  money 
is  no  problem. 

The  panel,  in  any  case  has  come  to  no  de- 
cision which  means  that  some  of  the  CIA's 
secret  benericiaries  may  begin  tlie  New  Ye.ir 
with  pinched  budgets. 

"But  there's  no  real  probleni,"  says  Dr. 
Rose,  "All  we  have  to  do  is  sit  down  and 
come  to  a  conclusion." 

That  effort  will  be  made  again  in  Janu- 
ary. 


THE  FIVE  OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  junior  chamber  of  commerce  chap- 
ters throughout  Mainland  select  the  five 
outstanding  young  men  of  llie  year.  Each 
of  these  men  is  the  recipient  of  the  out- 
standing young  man  or  distinguished 
sernce  award  in  his  own  community.      \^ 

Selection  is  based  on  achievements  in 
his  business  or  profession  as  well  as  serv- 
ice to  his  community.  The  quality  of 
these  accomplishments  is  demonstrated 
in  the  sketches  of  each  nominee  con- 
tained in  the  program  of  the  final  awards 
banquet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  descriptive  sketches  of  the  five 
outstanding  young  men  of  Marj'land  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  E.  Embree,  Greater  Elkton.  age  21, 
Instructor,  Service  School  Command,  USNTC, 
Balnbridge.  In  addition  to  his  military  duties, 
this  young  man  finds  time  to  serve  his  com- 
munity and  state.  He  Is  currently  President 
of  the  Cecil  County  Council  of  P.T,A.s  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Policy  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Head- 
start  Project  of  the  Cecil  Cotinty  Board  of 
Education.  He  is  a  former  vice  president  and 
international  director  of  the  Maryland  Jay- 
cees  and  was  selected  for  inclusion  In  the 
1968  edition  of  "Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America." 
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Werner  H  Forrios.  Annapolis.  Age  34,  Man- 
Hgement  Consultant.  Werner  Fornos  dnd  As- 
sociates This  new:y  elected  representative 
In  the  Maryland  H.juae  of  Delegates  ended 
his  freshman  session  as  a  guiding  force  in 
the  Gener.il  As.scmbly  His  work  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  his  political 
knowledge  led  to  hi,s  appointment  to  the 
Leglslatp.e  Covmcll'8  Cimmlttee  on  Legisla- 
tive Organuatlon  He  wis  selected  aa  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Maryi.uul  Constitutional  Con- 
vention frim  Anne  Arundel  County  and  was 
c;ted  as  being  among  the  progressive  leaders 
of  the  Convention.  He  is  finance  chairman 
for  the  Committee  for  a  Beautiful  AnnapoU.s. 
Chairman  of  the  Promotion's  Committee  of 
the  Annapolis  Fine  Arts  Festival  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Davld- 
sonvllle  Methodist  Church  In  1966.  he  was 
aw.irded  t:,e  Distinguished  Citizens  Award 
by  the  Go-,  ernor  of  Maryland 

Michael  P  Goodrich,  .severna  Park.  Age  32. 
General  Agent,  Northwestern  Mutu.il  Life 
Insurance  Company.  The  yovingest  gener.d 
agent  ever  appointed  by  his  company.  Mike 
has  many  accomplishments  to  his  credit  In 
his  young  cnreer  He  Is  a  member  ct  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Roundt^iblo  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
ti.e  year  and  his  company  honors  Include 
the  'Top  Twenty"  In  production  for  the 
past  twt>  years  He  received  his  CLU  degree 
In  1967.  Active  in  community  life,  he  is  the 
author  of  a  P.ve  year  developmont  plan  for 
the  Pioadena  Me'hodlst  Church  He  holds 
a  Local  Minister  designation  In  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Mike  Is  the  president  of  the 
Folger  McKlnsey  School  P.'TA.  and  was  the 
charter  treasurer  of  the  Severna  Park 
Jaycees. 

William  D  Greene.  .Jr  .  Crescent  Cities, 
Age  26,  Supervisor  Program  Planning  Con- 
trol Data  Corporation  While  keeping  pace 
with  his  position  and  furthering  his  educa- 
tion. Bill  is  active  In  community  service  He 
Is  a  member  of  the  Crescent  City  Jaycees  and 
his  performance  has  won  for  him  every  com- 
petitive awird  within  the  Jaycee  orcranlza- 
tlon  He  Is  chairman  of  a  building  project  to 
construct  a  2  =  2  million  dollar  sports  park 
for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Prince  Georges  County 
The  projec'.  won  the  Maryland  Jaycee  Com- 
munity De-elopment  Award  for  1967.  Bill  Is 
president  cf  the  Prliice  G'^orsie's  Co<?rdlna- 
ting  Council  of  J  jycpe  Chaptfrs  and  in  a 
short  time  has  turned  an  ilmost  defunct 
organization  into  an  effective  instrument  of 
Jaycee  activity  He  is  a  supervisor  of  a  group 
responsible  for  the  PolarLs  training  planning 
tnd  has  achieved  stat'xs  as  one  of  the  leaders 
i:i  his  career  field 

Robert  M  Lawrence.  Salisbury.  Age  35. 
President,  Lawrence  Volkswagen,  Inc  A 
quiet,  unassuming  young  man.  Bob  is  one 
of  the  most  active  individuals  in  his  com- 
munity In  1967.  he  conceived,  coordinated, 
and  underwrote  the  e.xpense  of  a  program  to 
stimulate  business  In  the  community.  En- 
titled 'Business  is  Gre.it  In  Salisbury."  t!ie 
program  was  \ery  successful  It  became  a 
household  phrase  and  boosted  morale  In  the 
community.  Bob  was  chairman  of  the  1967 
Cancer  Crusade  In  the  county,  chairman  r>f 
the  Industrial  Development  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Com^merce  and  a  Director  of 
the  DeLmarva  YMCA  ActUe  in  the  Faith 
Lutheran  Church.  Bob  w.is  chairman  of  the 
Building  Fund  Committee,  and  through  his 
efforts  and  Initiative,  the  church  has  a  new 
building  He  teaches  In  the  Sunday  School 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Church  Council  In 
1964  he  purchased  control  of  L.iwrence 
Volkswagen.  Inc  and  was  the  youngest 
franchise  operator  in   the  United  States. 


FREE  PRESS.  FAIR  TRIAL 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Mr  President, 
yesterday,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
meeting  in  Chicago,  adopted  new  rules  of 
conduct  for  lawyers  and  new  procedures 


for  judges  designed  to  restrict  the  release 
of  crime  news  to  the  pre.ss 

As  a  lawjer,  and  as  a  subcommittee 
chairman  concerned  not  only  with  legal 
problems  but  also  information  problems. 
I  feci  compelled  to  urue  a  note  of  caution 
on  thi.s  subject  The  problem  of  balancing 
the  flr.st  amendment — which  guarantees 
a  free  press  and  free  access  to  informa- 
tion— and  the  sixth  amendment — which 
guarantees  a  fair  trial— is  certainly  not 
an  easy  one  But  neither  is  the  problem 
a  new  one  The  veo'  same  American  Bar 
A.ssociation  which  yesterday  adopted  the 
new  guidelines,  many  years  earlier  con- 
sidered identical  issues  as  a  result  of  the 
famous  Bruno  Hauptmann-Lindberuh 
kidnapuit;  ca>e.  Thus,  as  lawyers,  we 
have  lived  with  the  delicate  balance 
problem  for  a  long  time 

According  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  th's  mormiu'.s  New  Yorlc  Tim.\s.  writ- 
ten by  Fred  P  Graliam,  tlie  distin^'uished 
law  editor  of  the  Times  i 

The  iinp.ict  of  ,the  ABA's)  action  will  not 
be  immef|iat«ly  .ippareni  to  newspaper  read- 
ers across  the  country,  because  It  amended 
only  tue  rulf>  of  otlilcs  of  the  national  bar 
group  and  not  those  of  state  bar  associations, 
which  handle  most  lawyer  dl.scipUne  matters. 

But,  xMr.  Graham  suggests  that  the 
AB.A  approval  is  "expected  to  touch  off 
a  wave  of  similar  actions  by  State  bar 
associations." 

Mr.  President,  a  strong  plea  was  raised 
by  responsible  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  industry  at  yesterday's  ABA 
meeting,  to  delay  any  action  for  1  year. 
This  request  for  delay,  m  my  opinion,  was 
not  a  dilatoiy  tactic  Rather,  it  was  based 
on  a  number  of  factors. 

Fii'st,  tills  coLintr>'  is  experiencin','  a 
tragic  and  increasing  crime  wave.  The 
function  of  a  free  press  to  inform  the 
public  of  such  a  crime  wave  not  only 
alerts  us  to  the  many  dangers,  but  also 
keeps  the  responsible  law  enforcement 
officers  on  their  toes.  Additionally,  often 
the  report  of  capture  of  a  heinous  crimi- 
nal relieves  community  tensions  and  dis- 
pels community  feais. 

Second,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  is  presently  conduct- 
ing a  study  of  tiie  effects  of  publicity  on 
juries,  and  it  would  have  been  desirable 
for  the  results  of  this  study  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  bar  association  members  con- 
sidering; the  current  action 

A  third  valid  reason  for  delaying  the 
ABA  action,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact 
that  voluntary  agreements  have  been 
worked  out  in  several  States  by  bar  and 
press  croups  on  the  subject  of  pretrial 
and  trial  publicity.  From  'vvhat  I  under- 
stand, these  ai,'reemento  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Accordingly,  I  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  the  State  bar  associations 
across  this  countr>'.  mcludini;  my  own 
bar  association  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
will  heed  the  pleas  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession, and  will  not  Jump  on  the  band- 
wagon of  arbitrarily  curtailing  crime 
news. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  yet  an- 
other aspe<t  to  tins  problem.  On  July  4. 
Iy66.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Admimstrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
charged  with  legislative  oversight  of  this 


act,  I  intend  to  continue  to  encourage 
Federal  Government  atiencles  to  abide 
both  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Accordingly,  i 
do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  in  the  be.'^t 
interests  of  tlie  American  public  at  thi.> 
lime  to  adopt  the  ABA  guidelines  as  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  Th>^ 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  will  hold  hearings 
shoi-tly  to  review  the  operations  of  the 
FOI  Act.  At  that  time,  we  will  also  con- 
sider the  American  Bar  As.sociation 
miidelines 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Recori.. 
the  article  by  P'rcd  Graham. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderc>d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

N.\Tio.v.\L  Bar  Adopts  Standards  To 

Ci-RB  Relkase  of  Crime  News 

1  By  Pred  P  Graham) 

Chicago.  Fohruary  VA  —The  American  B.ir 
Association  ujiproved  today  iiew  rules  .f  ccn- 
duct  for  lawyers  and  new  procedures  f.  r 
judges  def-ltjned  to  restrict  the  release  f 
crime  news  to  the  press 

It  acted  over  the  objections  of  news  medi.i 
officials  who  had  warned  that  tiie  move  wouW 
hinder  nonprejudicial  press  coverage  anri 
could  prevent  full  public  discussion  of  rising 
crime  patterns 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  bar  associa- 
tion's policy-making  body,  the  Hou.se  of  Dele- 
gates, which  today  opened  Its  two-day  mid- 
winter  meeting   at    the   P.ilmer   House   here 

The  House  of  Delegates  voted  overwhelir.- 
ln2:ly  to  adopt  the  recomnienciatlons  of  Vin 
Control  er.'lal   "neardon  Report  ' 

T!ie  report  is  the  product  of  a  three-veur 
study  by  the  association's  Acivl>ory  Coir.- 
mltee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  headf  1 
by  Justice  Paul  C  Reardon  <^f  the  Suprem.- 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  It  sets  oir 
detalled  rules  aimed  at  sharply  curtailing  i\  ,■ 
How  of  Information  about  arrested  persoi 
that  Is  made  available  to  the  press  In  mc  • 
c  immunities. 

The  report  was  approved  by  a  strong  vole- 
vote — only  a  few  noes  were  heard— after  t!.' 
group  voted  176  to  08  against  a  jiroposal  i  . 
the  news  media  to  delay  any  action  for  a  vear 

Tlie  Impact  uf  today's  action   will   not   !"■ 
Irrmiedlately  .ipparent  to  newspaper  reader 
across  the  country,  becaute  It  amended  on'.. 
l!ic  rules  of  ethics  of  the  national  bar  groir.i 
and    not    those   of   stale    bar   organization 
'.vhich  iiandle  most  lawyer  discipline  matte; 

However,  the  approval  Is  expected  to  touc;. 
orr  a  wave  of  i-lmilar  actions  by  state  bar 
associations,  which  would  mean  that  lawyer 
in  these  stales  could  be  disbarred  if  the- 
gave  the  press  more  Information  than  tl.e 
new  standards  allow- 
Also,  much  of  the  Reardon  report  consists 
"1  .suggested  rules  lor  Judges  to  follow  ki 
I)rcventlng  the  police  and  lawvers  from  giving 
what  might  be  considered  prejudicial  Infor- 
mation to  the  prcsA.  and  m  barring  news- 
men from  certain  hearings. 

In  most  states,  trial  Judges  can  adopt  the.'^e 
rules  on  their  own  volition  Some  have  al- 
ready done  so.  and  now  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  lias  given  the  rules  Us  bless- 
ing, many  more  local  judges  are  expected  i  i 
put  the  news  restrictions  into  effect  despite 
Ofiposition  frcm  local  news  media. 

Today's  action  accomplishes  four  basic 
res  ilts 

First.  :t  amends  the  Bar  Association's  can- 
i>ns  of  ethics,  subject  to  the  formality  v'. 
drafting  the  exact  wording,  to  declare  it  Un- 
ethical for  any  prosecutor  or  defense  lawyer 
to  tell  the  press  anything  about  a  pendin:: 
case  except  basic  Identifying  facts  about  the 
defendant  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  arrest. 
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Lawyers  are  specifically  forbidden  to  men- 
tion a  defendant's  prior  record  of  arrests  or 
convictions,  to  say  whether  he  made  a  con- 
fession, to  divulge  the  results  of  any  tests  or 
the  Identity  of  witnesses,  or  to  make  any 
other  suggestions  about  the  possible  guilt  of 
the  accused. 

THE   POLICE   EXHORTED 

Second,  the  report  urges  police  depart- 
ments to  Impose  similar  restrictions  on  their 
members,  and  calls  upon  Judges  to  use  their 
contempt  iK)wers  to  enforce  the  restrictions 
on  iioth  lawyers  and  the  fxilice.  if  necessary. 

Third,  it  calls  upon  courts  to  adopt  the 
report's  Judicial  standards,  which  would 
make  it  easier  for  defendants  to  get  trial 
delays  or  transfers  to  other  communities  and 
to  keep  potentially  prejudiced  Jurors  off  Jury 
panels. 

These  standards  would  also  bar  the  press 
and  the  public  from  pre-trial  hearings  and 
:rom  any  part  of  a  trial  held  outside  the 
presence  of  the  Jury.  If  the  defense  lawyer 
or  the  judge  felt  that  coverage  might  pre- 
vent a  fair  trial. 

Fourth.  It  gives  judges  the  power  to  punish 
newsmen  for  contempt  If  they  publish  arti- 
cles during  the  course  of  a  "trial  that  are 
•AiUfully  designed  to  affect  the  outcome. 

In  many  communities  now,  the  police  dis- 
close the  conviction  or  arrest  records  of  ar- 
rested persons  and  give  such  information  as 
the  apparant  motive.  This  pattern  of  dis- 
closure would  not  be  permitted  in  any  Juris- 
diction tliat  adopts  the  new  standarcis. 

FIN'AL     PLEAS     HEARD 

Before  the  vote  today  the  bar  delegates 
he.xrd  final  pleas  for  a  delay  from  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  publisher  of  riie  Richmond  Tlmes- 
Uispatch  and  The  Richmond  News  Leaders, 
'.vho  was  a  spokesman  for  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association;  Michael  J. 
Ogden,  executive  director  of  The  Providence 
Journal  and  The  Providence  Bulletin,  who  is 
,  resident  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors;  and  Theodore  Koop,  a  vice  presl- 

.ent  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
'vho  Is  chairman  of  a  committee  that  repre- 

ents  eight  more  news  media  groups. 
They  said  there  was  a  need  for  full  public 

I'rutlny  of  the  phenomenon  of  rising  crime 

i:d   ;:ddcd    that   voluntary   agreements   be- 

'.veen  bar  and  [jrcss  croups  in  a  half-dozen 

'.ites  had  hern  fuccessfol. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was  con- 
ducting a  study  of  the  effects  of  publicity 
"U  juries,  ,'aid  argued  that  the  lawyers  should 
:iot  act  on  the  Reardon  report  before  all  the 
evidence  was  m. 
However,  many  leaders  of  the  association 

poke  out  for  an  immediate  decision. 

They  Included  Chief  Judge  J.  Edward  Lum- 
bard  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit.  In  New  York,  who 
•:p.ids  the  parent  cominittee  that  sponsored 
t!;e  Reardon  study;  William  T.  Gossett  of 
Detroit,  the  presicient-elect  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation; Earl  P.  Morris  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  incumbent  president;  and  two  former  bar 
!  resident.^.  Lewis  F  Powell  of  Richmond  and 
Ross  L.  Malone  of  New  York. 

OTHER  REPORTS  APPROVED 

The   190-member  House  of  Delegates  also 

pnroved  live  other  reports  from  subcommit- 

•eps  of  Judge  Lumbard's  Special  Committee 

■M  Minimum  Standards  for  the  Adminlstra- 

'u/ii  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Four  of  these  Nvere  approved  with  little 
Icbate.  They  urge  states  to  adopt  post-con- 
iction  review  procedures  as  a  normal  part  cf 
'he  criminal  process;  endorse  the  theory  of 
lilea-bargaming  between  prosecutor  and  de- 
fense lawyers  for  guilty  pleas,  under  proper 
safeguards;  call  for  the  outright  dismissal 
of  charges  when  a  speedy  trial  is  denied;  and 
^sk  for  free  lawyers  for  poor  defendants  In  all 
-ases  that  might  result  In  Jail  sentences. 

The  delegates  voted  to  change  a  fifth  re- 
;  ort.  which  iiad  urged  that  appellate  judges 
H"  given   the  power  to  reduce  harsh  prison 


sentences.  The  delegates  Instead  approved  a 
rule  that  would  permit  appeal  Judges  also  to 
raise  sentences  that  they  found  too  lenient. 


SENATOR  ALBERT  GORE  AD- 
DRESSES BORAH  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  recently  delivered  an  address  of 
unusual  importance  at  the  University  of 
Idaho,  which  was  the  climax  of  a  3- 
day  conference  on  American  foreign 
policy,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Borah  Foundation. 

The  address  is  an  eloquent  expression 
of  the  frustration  and  futility  which  in- 
evitably accompanies  the  frantic  effort 
we  are  now  maklng**o  adapt  the  world 
to  the  realities  of  our  current  foreisn 
policy,  rather  than  adapting  our  foreign 
policy  to  the  realities  of  the  world. 

I  commend  the  address  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  Senators 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  op  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Borah 
Foundation  Symposium  on-  Vietnam.  Uni- 
VERsriY  or  Idaho,  Mo.scow.  Idaho,  FrBRr- 
ary  17,  1968 

The  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  this  symposium  with  such  distir.- 
guished  and  eminent  Americans  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam  was  exhilarating.  The 
moment  of  my  participation  is  far  more 
sobering  than  exhilarating.  Indeed,  I  ven- 
ture my  views  somewhat  timidly,  but  in  the 
hope  that  a  searching  public  analysis  and 
debate  of  the  present,  such  as  you  have  had. 
may  possibly  be  of  some  assistance  in  shap- 
ing the  momentous  decisions  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead. 

It  is  with  regret  and  disappointment  tliat 
I  note  the  absence  of  an  incisive  public  dia- 
logue between  the  President  and  the  .Senate. 
through  their  selected  agents,  in  particular 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Tlie  most  vital 
thing  to  a  democracy,  without  which  a  de- 
mocracy cannot  function  or  survive,  is  an  in- 
formed, enlightened,  alert,  and  interested 
public  opinion.  A  nation,  it.'^  government,  and 
its  policies  can  bo  only  so  wise,  only  so 
sound,  only  so  progressive,  and  only  so  se- 
cure as  the  people  are  informed  on  and  in- 
terested in  public  Issues.  Our  lorm  of  .'^elf 
government,  in  my  view,  requires  the  maxi- 
mum public  dialogue  between  the  executives 
of  our  government  and  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  President  and 
the  Senate,  in  my  view,  share  equally  the  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  an  informed  and  in- 
cisive examination  of  foreign  policy  so  that 
the  people  can  understand  our  policies  and 
the  objectives  of  policy,  form  fin  opinion  i.s 
to  whether  these  objectives  are  reasonable 
and  attainable  at  acceptable  risks  and  cost'. 
assess  the  probable  consequences  and  possi- 
ble alternatives.  There  is  no  justilication  for  a 
lack  of  public  dialogue  at  this  crucial  hour. 
Unless  a  policy  can  withstand  the  Uglit  of 
public  examination,  then  a  change  in  policy 
is  indicated. 

Free  debate  Is  necessary  for  a  free  society; 
for  It  Is  through  debate  that  the  truth  is 
distilled  and  the  truth  shall  make  a  nation 
free. 

True,  the  President  is  our  nation's  leader 
in  foreign  policy,  but  he  cannot  lead  very 
far  where  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  win  not  follow.  The  Constitution 
places  the  Congress,  more  particularly  the 
Senate,  and  the  President  in  a  position  of 
limited  partnership  so  to  speak,  for  the 
formulation  and  conduct  of  the  nation'.'-  for- 


eign policy.  Each  has  power  and  responsi- 
bility. Tlie  whole  Congress  has  the  power  of 
the  purse  with  respect  to  both  revenue  and 
expenditure  Moreover.  ;t  has  the  specific 
power  to  raise  or  not  to  raise,  to  support  or 
not  to  support,  an  Army.  In  addition,  the 
.tdvise  and  consent  clause  of  the  Constitution 
places  upon  the  Senate  a  special  responsl- 
bility.  All  too  many  limes,  and  with  all  too 
many  people,  assent  after  the  fact  is  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constltutior.al  responsibility.  I  do  not 
agree. 

What  Is  needed  at  this  critical  time  is  the 
best  that  can  come  from  cijoperatlve  team- 
v.-ork.  And  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  Idaho 
adage  that  two  heads  are  l>etter  than  one 
even  though  one  be  a  sheep's  head. 

We  have  the  word  now  Irom  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  that  the  executive  team  unan- 
imously recommended  the  Bay  cjf  Pigs  opera- 
tion to  the  late  President  Kennedy.  There 
was.  in  fact,  one  and  only  one  voice  at  the 
table  of  this  crucial  conference  which  firmly 
advised  against  it.  This  sole  adverse  advice 
came  firmly  b\it  clearly  from  Senator  V\\\- 
brlBht.  Several  Senators  strongly  and  ur- 
gently advised  acalnst  the  commitment  of 
combat  troops  to  Vietnam. 

A  number  of  mistakes  could  liave  been 
averted  had  the  advice  of  the  Senate  been 
heeded.  TTiis  is  not  to  say,  nor  do  I  mean 
in  any  respect  to  imply,  that  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  has  always  been  correct.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  wish  to  Impute  in- 
1  alii  bill  ty  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

What  is  needed.  I  repeat,  is  the  best  that 
can  come  from  the  teamwork  our  forefathers, 
wisely  in  my  view,  ordained.  Nothlnt'  less 
than  this  is  justified  by  the  criticalltv  of  rur 
time. 

In  the  course  of  this  symposium,  the  re- 
latioir.-hip  f.f  Vietnam  to"ur.itf>d  .'^f  <tr-s  se- 
curity has  been  In  que.'tion.  Tliat  is  now 
and  sh.ould  liave  always  been  the  central  is- 
sue. It  is  precisely  on  this  level  that  our 
policies,  particularly  our  future  policlf's. 
shotild  be  examined. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  it  should  be 
.=aid  that  there  Is  some  distinction  between 
llie  Interest  of  the  United  St.ites  and  tho 
security  of  the  United  St.ites,  Moreover,  it 
might  be  well  to  note  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  cinnot  l>e  measurpd  alone 
by  military  stratagems  or  theories,  material 
values,  and  political  dogmas,  but  mu.-t  be 
■.iewed  in  a  broader  context  that  includes 
geopolitical  realities,  human,  cultural  and 
moral  values  in  the  broad  swe^p  vf  history. 
The  security  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  is  quit*  a  different  question  today  than 
it  was  at  the  time  Pre.'ident  Johnson  de- 
cided to  commit  combat  troops  to  tlie  con- 
flict. It  was  and  still  is  my  view  that  our 
vital  interests  were  not  involved  in  the  out- 
come of  the  insure;ency,  the  revolution,  or 
the  civil  war.  however  one  mav  wish  to 
characterize  the  conflict,  under  w.ay  in  Viet- 
nam before  our  combat  involvement.  I  think 
most  experts  on  Vietnam  '.vould  concur  in 
the  view  that  North  Vietnam  was  then  f.^r 
from  being  an  actual,  let  alone  wlll.nii.  Chi- 
nese puppet  or  satellite.  Two  thousand' vears 
of  Vietnamese-Chinese  relations  had  left  the 
Vietnamese  with  feelings  toward  the  Ciilne^e 
which  one  eminent  author  has  described  as 
"li'Ke  those  of  the  Irish  for  the  Eni/lish  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  day." 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  the  notion  that 
.■somehow  the  United  States  was.  or  ever 
lA'ouId  hxve  been,  placed  In  mortal  peril  by 
the  ultimate  nature  of  the  government  of 
Vietnam,  by  the  unification  of  Vietnam  inla 
one  country  cr  the  severing  of  the  country 
into  two,  or  by  the  manner  of  government 
that  may  have  ultimately  prevailed  in  eltlier 
one  Vietnam  or  in  both  Vletnams. 

Surely  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  peace 
in  the  world  everywhere.  Surely  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  have  a  loss  militant  brand  of 
"Asian    communi.^^m."   Surely   a   government 
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friendly  Uj  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  as 
elsewhere,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Dnlted 
States  But  these  stAtements  are  virtual 
tautologies 

However  desirable  our  interest  in  a  pni- 
Western  B;rivernment  In  South  Vietnam,  this 
intere><t  (alls  far  short  of  involvin*;  our  na- 
tional security  And  yet  It  was  precisely  upon 
this  premise  that  President  Johnson  sought 
U-)  Justify  United  States  use  of  force  in  Viet- 
nam in  his  San  Antonio  speech  of  September 
39    1967 

A  portion  of  this  speech  h\s  .somehow 
come  to  be  known  as  The  :san  Antonio 
Formula"  One  p.-issage  of  this  speech  In 
which  thp  Pre.sUlent  referred  to  conditions 
under  which  the  United  States  would  be 
wUltn?  to  .stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  most  often  quoted.  In  this 
passage  he  said, 

"As  we  have  told  Hanoi  time  and  time 
and  time  again,  the  heart  of  the  matter 
re.illv  Is  tnis  The  United  States  Is  willing 
to  stop  all  .nerl.il  .ind  nav.il  bombardment  of 
North  Vie- nam  when  this  will  lead  promptly 
to  prodU'"lve  dlscu.sslons  We.  of  course,  as- 
sume tnat  while  discussions  proceed,  North 
Vietnam  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
bombinif  cessation  or  limitation  " 

In  the  same  speech,  the  President  also 
said. 

"Bufthe  key  to  all  we  have  done  Is  really 
our  own  .security  .At  times  of  crisis,  before 
asking  Americans  to  tight  and  die  to  re- 
sist aggression  in  a  foreign  land,  every  Amer- 
ican President  has  Anally  had  to  answer  this 
question: 

Is  the  aggression  a  threat  not  only  to 
the  immpdla'e  victim  but  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  entire  world  of  which  we  In 
America  are  a  very  vital  parf" 

The  President  then  prix:eeded  In  a  variety 
of  ways  to  answer  this  question  in  the  .if- 
tlrmatlve  and  he  proceeded  to  quote  former 
President  Elsenhower,  former  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  President  of  the  PhllUpines.  the 
Foreign  .Minister  of  Thailand,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Austr.iUa,  the  President  of  South 
Korea,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  and  'he 
Prime  .Minister  of  Singapore.  In  remarks 
which  the  President  Interpreted  as  Indicating 
they    had    reached    the   same   conclusion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  term  ".San 
Antonio  Piirmula"  refers  to  the  entire  speech 
of  President  Johnson  In  San  .Antonio  or  only 
to  a  part  thereof  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  if  the  so-called  domino  theory  is  also 
a  part  of  the  "San  Antonio  Formula"  I  say 
this  because  in  that  speech  the  President 
clearly  endorsed  the  domino  theory  by  say- 
ing, 

"I  would  rather  stand  In  Vietnam  In  our 
time  and  by  meeting  this  danger  now  and 
facing  up  to  It,  thereby  reduce  the  danger 
for  our  children  and  for  our  grandchildren." 

If  the  en'ire  -peech  made  In  San  .\ntonlo 
on  September  29.  1967,  constitutes  the  "San 
.Antonio  Formula",  then  I  must  interpret 
that  formula  to  be  a  pledge  to  resist,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  spread  of  communist  m- 
tluence  in  Southeast  Asia  Apparently.  It  Is 
a  pledge  to  resist  the  spread  of  communist 
influence  even  though  a  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  the  area  may  prefer  communism.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  this  would  be  the 
logical  conclu.slon  that  one  must  reach  If 
one  follows  the  thesis  stated  by  President 
Johnson  In  his  San  .\ntonlo  speech.  He 
sa;d. 

"We  cherish  freedom  -yes.  We  cherish  self- 
determination  for  all  people^yes. 

"But  the  key  to  all  we  have  done  Is  really 
our  own  security.  .  .  ." 

So  in  my  considered  view,  the  "San  .^n- 
tonlo  Formula"  is  an  .\:amo  complex  in  a 
nuclear  .ige 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  I  did  not  then 
believe  and  do  not  now  believe  that  the  hap- 
penings in  Vietnam  before  the  commitment 
of    combat    troops    in    this    ground     war    In 


Asia  Involved  our  vital  national  security,  1 
have  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  our 
National   security   Is   now.    In   fact.   Involved 

The  question  Is  how  will  that  nntlonal  se- 
curity be  best  served.  Is  It  served  or  dis- 
served by  present  policies  In  Vietnam'' 

We  have  stumbled  Into  a  morass  In  Viet- 
nam We  must  decide  to  negotiate  ourselves 
out  of  it  This  will  truly  serve  our  National 
security  We  must  decide-  decide  definitely 
and  Irrevocably-  to  negotiate  disengagement 
from  Vietnam,  not  from  Asia  but  from  Viet- 
nam, honorably  and  honestly,  which  means, 
in  my  opinion,  on  condition  that  Vietnam 
be  neutralized 

Having  lost  our  Innocence  in  Vietnam,  can 
we  retain  our  honor''  I  believe  that  we  can 
because  of  the  common  Interests — If  we  and 
they  can  but  see  them  through  the  smoke 
and  fire  of  war-  that  exists  even  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Eien  between  antagonlste 
there  are  common  Interests—  common  inter- 
ests th.u  are  forgotten  In  the  heat  of  war 
where  the  first  casualty  Is  always  truth  and 
the  second   might  be  said  to  be  objectivity 

The  flrst  common  Interest  we  share  Is  a 
desire  and  need  to  end  the  war.  American 
lives  are  being  lost  and  American  treasure 
spent,  but  the  North  Vietnamese  are  losing 
far  more.  By  ending  the  war.  we  could  save 
our  lives  and  our  precious  material  resources. 
But  they  could  sa\  e  their  country. 

Of  course.  If  our  vital  national  security 
demands  that  South  Vietnam  be  a  US.  satel- 
lite, we  should  not  try  to  negotiate  neutrali- 
zation or  anything  el.se  But.  In  my  view, 
sucij  Is  not  the  case 

Even  taking  the  administration's  case  at 
face  value — which  I  do  not,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  argument — if  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
a  confrontation  between  Asian  commu- 
nism" and  the  free  world,  a  confrontation 
that  will  determine  not  only  the  future  of 
.Asia  but  also  the  future  of  the  United 
States — the  battle  Is  being  fought  in  the 
worst  possible  place  and  at  a  place  and  un- 
der conditions  of  the  enemy's  choosing.  And 
to  carr>'  this  .irgument  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. If  our  real  enemy  Is  Communist  China 
why  do  we  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem.'  Are  we  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the 
logical  consequences  of  our  policy  or  do  we 
suspect  that  there  Is  a  logical  flaw  In  our 
argument ' 

I  believe  our  leaders  are  mesmerized  by 
mirivges  in  Vietnam  and  that  as  a  result  they 
see  national  Interests  there  where  none  exist. 
But  this  is  t)nly  part  of  the  tragedy  of  this 
quagmire  war.  The  other  part  of  the  tragedy 
Is  that,  mesmerized  by  mirages,  we  are  un- 
able to  see  where  our  real  national  Interests 
lie. 

It  seems  clear  to  me — It  has  for  some 
time-  that  In  the  long  run  our  real  national 
interests  He  in  our  present  and  future  rela- 
tions with  the  two  other  great  powers  in 
this  world,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
What  is  'he  war  !n  Vietnam  doing  to  this 
fundamental  national  Interest,  to  our  rela- 
tions with  the.se  two  great  powers? 

.Some  believe  that  the  war  Is  bringing 
China  and  the  s<iviet  Union  cloeer  together. 
The  more  sophisticated  opinion  is  that  the 
Ideological  differences  between  these  two 
countries  are  so  great  that  even  an  attack  on 
a  fellow  Communist  country  has  not  been 
able  to  heal  the  breach  — at  least  not  yet, 
although  I  must  say  we  seem  to  be  working 
hard  at  It  But,  unquestionably,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  worsening  our  relations  with  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  and, 
I  might  add,  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world 

Let  us  debate  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, then,  (in  a  more  rational  basis  than  has 
thus  far  been  the  case,  and  perhaps  we  can 
then  come  to  some  national  conclusion  and 
true  concensus  <is  to  Just  what  we  ought  to 
do  Once  we  know  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
what  we  want  to  do,  I,  for  one.  believe  our 


country  has  sufficient  genius  to  find  an 
honorable  conclusion  to  this  bloody  war, 

I  have  said  that  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
we  have  a  "real"  national  Interest  in  Viet- 
nam; that  the  visions  of  containing  Chlne.'c 
expansion  and  deterring  wars  of  national 
liberation  are  Just  that:  visions,  dreams.  In 
any  event,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  contalnlnu 
Chinese  military  expansion  In  Vietnam,  How 
could  we  be  when  we  are  fighting  against 
50,000  North  Vietnamese  and  250,000  South 
Vietnamese  Vletcong--  a  task  the  700,000 
South  Vietnamese  forces  are  apparently  un- 
able to  undertake.  Are  we  teaching  China  ,v 
leseon  for  the  future  when  100,000  American 
boys  have  been  killed  or  wounded  but  nit 
one  Chinese  has  been  scratched?  Will  this 
inhibit  China  from  any  desire  to  "overrun  " 
her  neighbors,  as  Secretary  Rusk  has  sug- 
gested? And,  for  that  matter  is  China  now 
■  overrunning"  her  neighbor.  North  Vietnam'' 

We  are  destroying  the  country  we  profess 
to  be  saving.  We  are  damaging  our  relatlon.s 
with  most  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
are  destroying  any  basis  for  cooperation  wlt.'i 
the  two  other  major  powers  upon  which  tin- 
future  of  world  peace  depends — the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  We  contaminate  ourselves 
by  embracing  a  corrupt  regime  In  Saigon 
And  the  further  tragedy  Is  that  we  are 
also  seriously  damaging,  If  we  are  not  In 
danger  of  destroying,  ourselves. 

I  say  this  not  only  because  we  are  running 
our  relations  with  the  other  nations  which 
inhabit  this  rapidly  shrinking  globe,  not 
only  because  of  our  Identification  with  :i 
corrupt  governmental  clique,  not  only  be- 
cause we  are  diverting  resources  so  crltlcallv 
needed  to  preserve  In  America  the  traditional 
.American  way  of  llle,  not  only  because  we 
are  squandering  this  nation's  resources  In- 
cluding the  most  precious  resource  of  all. 
the  lives  of  our  young  men,  and  our  coun- 
try's position  In  the  free  world  economy, 
but  also  because  we  risk  transforming  th.? 
.American  dream  into  a  nightmare. 

We  have  been  the  symbol  of  many  admir:i- 
ble  qualities  for  all  mankind — liberty  anri 
justice,  tolerance,  restraint  and  wisdon, 
idealism  and  altruism.  We  are  surely  not 
perfect,  and  often  we  have  fallen  short  in 
the  practice  of  what  we  have  preached,  but 
we  have  remained  generally  true  to  our  prin- 
ciples, which  means  that  we  have  remained 
true  to  ourselves. 

We  have  now  become  obsessed  and  driven 
not  by  Idealism  but  by  fear,  not  by  righteous- 
ness but  by  self-righteousness;  not  by  wis- 
dom but  by  folly;  not  by  altruism  but  bv 
fancied  self-interest. 

These  are  strong  words.  I  know.  They  are 
words  that  can  be  read  often,  yes,  I  know 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  words  tha' 
can  be  heard  often,  not  only  abroad  but  :it 
home  These  are  the  words'  of  an  America!, 
who  IS  disturoed  about  what  is  happenii.L: 
to  the  American  dream. 


AMERICAN  CI\TLJAN  FIELD  REPRE- 
SENTATI\'ES— UNSUNG  HEROES 
OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr,  McGEE,  Mr,  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  an  editorial  published  on 
February  15  paid  tribute  to  what  it 
called  the  unsung  American  heroes  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam — the  civilian  field  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  U.S.  Information  Apen- 
cy,  AID,  the  State  Department,  and  such 
volimtary  groups  as  the  International 
Voluntary  Seruce.  They  live  among  the 
Ptople  of  Vietnam.  They  know  the  peo- 
ple. They  know  the  enemy.  They  are 
caught  in  the  war.  Indeed,  as  the  Po.^^t 
editorial  points  out,  not  a  few  have  been 
casualties  of  the  recent  enemy  offensive, 
which  is,  at  present,  commanding  so 
much  of  our  attention. 
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As  the  Post  editorial  says,  however: 
Sooner  or  later,  it  Is  all  going  to  come  down, 
once  again,  to  the  people  and  their  security 
and  to  the  question  of  how  to  counter  terror 
with  the  appeal  of  a  strong  and  active  Saigon 
t;overnment.  This  is  the  part  of  the  struggle 
nobody  thinks  enough  about  until  the  AID 
men  and  USIA  officials  and  young  Foreign 
Service  Officers  who  are  waging  It,  and  try- 
ing to  get  the  South  Vietnamese  to  wage  It 
more  vigorously,  are  caught  up  In  the  con- 
ventional fighting  and  become  casualties  of 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  Washington  Post  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Unsung  Americans,"  be 
i^rinted  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Unsuno  Americans 

It  is  one  of  the  many  anomalies  of  Viet- 
nam that  the  richest  lode  of  expertise  and 
nrst-hand  experience  in  all  the  complexities 
.>f  a  war  against  Insurgency  lies  burled 
l^eneath  layers  of  bureaucracy,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  men  who  make  the  policy.  It  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  far  reaches  of  the  country- 
.^ide,  among  the  hundreds  of  civilian  field 
.'epre.sentatlves  of  such  assorted  agencies  as 
the  USIA,  AID,  and  the  State  Department. 
In  other  wars,  those  with   the  lowest  rank 

■  ould  be  faulted  for  seeing  only  a  slice  of 
•he  battlefront.  In  this  war,  the  tinderllngs, 
work  among  the  people  and  see  It  all  because 

•  he  people,  who  are  the  same  ever3rwhere, 
.re  what  the  war  Is  all  about.  The  average 
"pacification"  worker,  whatever  agency  he 
works  for.  Is  likely  to  speak  Vietnamese  and 

■  )  be  as  knowledgeable  In  stringing  barbed 
wire  defenses  as  In  well-digging  or  dealing 
diplomatically  with  a  hamlet  chief.  He  Is  also 
:ikely   to    be   living  dangerously   amidst   an 

mseen  enemy. 

Just  how  dangerously  Is  all  too  vividly 
dramatized  in  the  latest  casualty  reports  on 

•  he  Vletcong  offensive  of  the  past  two  weeks. 
In  that  span,  at  least  eight  civilian  officials 
were  killed;  two  were  captured.  Including  the 
US  provincial  representative  In  Hue;  eleven 

re  missing;   and  ten  were  wounded,  six  of 

hem  seriously.  Five  young  members  of  the 
International    Voluntary    service,   a   private 

Peace  Corps"  under  contract  to  AID,  are  also 
•nlsslng.  This  Is  a  small  tally,  all  but  lost 

ilongslde  the  military  casualty  reports,  but 
It  speaks  volumes  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  tells  of  a  struggle  In  which  civilian  of- 
i.cials  are  as  much  combatants  as  men  In 

iniform — for  these  are  only  the  worst,  not 
the  first  civilian  casualties.  It  offers  a 
measure,  too,  of  the  damage  Inflicted  by  the 

a  test  Vletcong  offensive,  however  Imperma- 
nent the  enemy's  military  gains.  For  If  this 
many  American  "pacification"  workers  were 
'aught  up  m  the  fighting,  a  much  larger 
number  of  their  South  Vietnamese  coworkers 
must  be  casualties,  too.  Whole  programs.  It 
;s  reckoned,  must  now  be  patiently  reas- 
■embled  and  reinstalled. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  these  casualties 
imong  civilian  workers  are  a  sharp  reminder 

■f  where  the  ultimate  problem  lies.  Our  at- 
tention now  Is  riveted  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
military  battle;   official  reassurances  rest  on 

the  best  military  advice";  by  the  body  count, 
'.ve  are  told,  enemy  forces  are  "falling"  every- 
•vhere.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  Is  all 
i^olng  to  come  down,  once  again,  to  the  p)eople 
and  their  security  and  to  the  question  of 
how  to  counter  terror  with  the  appeal  of  a 
strong  and  active  Saigon  government.  This  is 
the  part  of  the  struggle  nobody  thinks 
enough  about  until  the  AID  men  and  USIA 
"fflclals  and  young  Foreign  Service  Officers 
•who  are  waging  It,  and  trying  to  get  the 
■South  Vietnamese  to  wage  It  more  vigorously, 

■  re  caught  up  in  the  conventional  fighting 
and  become  casualties  of  war. 
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"TO  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER"— 
POEM  BY  JAMES  R.  HOWARD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  James  R. 
Howard  was  one  of  the  two  students  from 
Utah  who  were  chosen  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  Senate  Youth  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  Mr.  Howard  is  a 
senior  student  at  Granite  High  School 
and  a  finalist  in  the  merit  scholar  com- 
petition. His  leadership  activities  in  high 
school  have  been  very  many.  While 
James  Howard  was  in  Washington,  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. As  a  result  of  this  experience  he 
has  written  a  poem,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  poem  speaks  for  itself.  In  my 
opinion,  the  perception  and  depth  of 
feeling  of  this  young  man  and  his  ability 
to  express  it  are  both  inspiring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  THE  Unknown   SoLorER 
(By  James  R.   Howard) 
You  lie  In  your  cold  grave — triumphant  in 
death  because  you  defeated   tyranny, 
peaceful  in  death  because  you  died  a 
free  man. 
And  I  wonder  what  tribute  can  I  pay  to  you — 
A  patriot  who  loved   freedom   and   country 
enough  to  forfeit  life  and  name  on  a 
foreign  batUe  field? 
I   would   thank   you — but   words   of   thanks 

cannot  penetrate  the  grave, 
I  would  weep  for  you — but  tears  can  neither 
stir  your  silent  body  nor  warm  your 
still  heart. 
I  would  laugh  for  you  but  laughter  would 
dlslntregate  against  the  walls  of  your 
Joyless  tomb. 
I    would    comfort    you    as    a    brother — but 
brotherhood  cannot  surmount  the  ob- 
stacle of  eternity. 
I  would  show  you  the  free  land  you  helped  to 
save — but  your  vision  Is  blocked  by  the 
curtain  of  death. 
So  I  will  offer  you  the  one  tribute  which 
makes  your  death  meaningful  and  my 
life    worthwhile,    I    will    honor    your 
memory    by    pledging    myself    to    the 
perpetuation  of  those  ideals  for  which 
you  fought  and  died — the  defense  of 
freedom,    the    love   of   liberty    and    a 
peaceful  future. 
Thus  will  your  death  enrich  my  life.  Thus  will 
my     actions     honor     your     unknown 
name. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  nearly  200 
years  ago  the  fires  of  freedom  were  ig- 
nited on  this  continent  and  have  burned 
brightly  ever  since.  In  our  brief  history 
as  a  nation  our  freedom  has  been 
threatened  from  time  to  time  but  never 
demolished.  It  is  perhaps  the  fortune  of 
geography  which  has  made  this  possible 
for  us  since  3,000  mUes  of  water  separate 
our  shores  from  those  whose  greed  and 
avarice  might  lead  them  to  venture 
against  us.  It  is  also,  unquestionably, 
our  own  vigorous  defense  of  freedom  here 
at  home  and  our  desire  to  maintain  free- 
dom for  others  abroad  which  have  damp- 
ened the  enthusiasm  of  any  would-be 
tyrant  for  a  military  advanture  our  way. 

There  are  many  nations  less  fortunate 


than  ours  in  that  geography  places  them 
next  to  those  who  are  more  powerful  and 
whose  greed  is  unbounded.  Europe  has 
for  many  centuries  been  plagued  by  this 
mischance  of  geography  which  has 
placed  small  and  vulnerable  nations  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  victimized 
by  their  powerful  neighbors. 

This  is  the  problem  which  in  all  of  its 
existence  has  troubled  the  tiny  country 
of  Lithuania  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  Through- 
out its  history  it  has  had  powerful,  greedy 
neighbors  both  to  the  east  and  west,  and 
throughout  most  of  its  history  its  men 
have  been  under  arms  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  homes  against 
the  overwhelming  odds  of  the  powers 
against  them. 

Early  in  their  history  the  Lithuanian 
people  fought  and  eventually  conquered 
invading  forces  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
But  there  was  no  respite.  Within  a  matter 
of  years,  the  Golden  Horde  overran  them 
and  once  again  the  men  of  Lithuania  had 
to  fight  in  the  fields  and  the  woods  and 
even  the  city  streets.  They  fought  bravely 
and  they  fought  well  and  were  able  to 
drive  out  the  invaders. 

The  might  of  their  Russian  neighbor, 
however,  was  then  poi.sed  against  them 
and,  although  the  people  of  Lithuania 
fought  with  all  the  bravery  they  pos- 
sessed their  tiny  country  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  massive  foices  unleashed 
from  Moscow.  For  over  a  century  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  the  serfs  and 
bound  servants  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Nearly  30  years  ago.  once  again  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  were  a  free  nation.  It 
was  in  1918  that  the  bells  of  their  church 
towers  rang  out  the  good  news.  There  for 
a  brief  space  between  the  wars  Lithuania 
lived  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
country  able  to  guide  its  own  destinies 
and  to  permit  its  people  to  build  for  its 
own  future  just  as  for  200  years  the 
United  States  has  so  been  blessed. 

The  tide  of  history,  however,  ran 
against  them  once  again  and  their  tiny 
land  was  swallowed  up  by  the  voracious 
and  ruthless  Soviet  Union  and  all  ves- 
tiges of  independence  were  destroyed. 
When  the  armies  of  Nazi  Germany  rolled 
eastward  the  people  of  Lithuania  were 
crushed  under  the  wheels  of  this  mon- 
strous war  machine  and  their  land  be- 
came a  battleground  between  two  giants. 

In  1945  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
freed  from  the  power  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many, no  such  glorious  event  could  be 
celebrated  in  Lithuania  because  an  evil 
and  malignant  power  was  again  con- 
trolling their  land.  Since  that  day 
Lithuania  has  been  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  physically,  but  never  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  the  light  of  freedom  has 
flickered  in  Lithuania  but  it  has  never 
gone  out  because  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple it  still  glows. 

As  Americans  we  have  been  concerned 
for  all  our  history  with  the  freedom  of 
all  men  everywhere.  In  more  recent 
times,  we  have  undertaken  a  mighty 
struggle  to  preserve  freedom  in  another 
small  country — Vietnam — where  Ameri- 
cans have  fought  and  died  in  an  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression.  At  times 
I  feel  we  are  so  concerned  as  a  nation 
with  the  fate  of  this  one  people  that  we 
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tend  to  overlook  or  to  Ignore  the  equally 
disastrous  fate  which  has  overtaken 
many  other  people  in  many  other  paiUs 
of  the  globe. 

Such  Is  the  situation  In  Lithuania  to- 
day. The  people  are  not  free  The  people 
are  subject  to  brutal  and  continuing 
tyranny.  But  their  hopes  for  freedom  live 
on.  As  long  as  they  do  hope  for  freedom 
we  in  the  United  States  must  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  their 
freedom  i.s  ours  as  well  As  long  as  one 
man  in  this  world  is  not  free,  no  man  Is 
truly  free.  So  long  as  one  nation  in  this 
world  must  bow  to  another  no  nation  is 
truly  free. 

Mr  President,  every  American.  I  am 
sure,  shares  my  hope  that  within  our 
lifetime  freedom  once  a^ain  will  rln^  out 
for  this  Uny  and  beleaguered  nation,  and 
that  Lithuanians  can  once  again  stand 
tall,  as  proud  in  their  freedom  as  we  are 
In  ours. 


A  POORLY  BALANCED  DIET 
OF  JOLTINALISM 

Mr  Mc'GEE  Mr  President,  on  Sunday, 
February  18,  Howard  K.  Smith  took  leave 
of  his  newspaper  column,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  by  5a>ing  he  believed  that  a 
big  contributing  factor  to  the  confusion 
and  frustration  now  damaging  the  spirit 
of  this  Nation  is,  as  he  put  it.  "the  poorly 
balanced  diet  of  journalism  it  is  getting." 

Mr  Smith.  I  would  observe,  is  a  fortu- 
nate man  He  is  taking  a  .sabbatical — 
time  off  to  ask  questions  and  study  docu- 
ments, to  steep  himself  m  the  facts  of  the 
dispiriting  sl.xties,  and  make  sure  that 
he  has  not  been  among  the  journalists 
who  have  been  wrong.  Would  that  we  in 
the  Senate  could  arrange  time  to  do  the 
same  It  is,  as  you  know,  a  fond  dream 
of  mine  that,  one  day,  the  Congress  will 
provide  a  mechanism  for  its  Members  to 
take  time  oft  and  recharste  their  bat- 
teries and  rethink  their  thoughts.  Even 
if  we  canno'.  however,  it  is  encouraging 
when  a  columnist  of  Howard  K.  Smith's 
caliber  does  so  I,  for  one,  shall  miss  his 
columns  in  the  Evenlnit  Star  But  I  .>haU 
await  his  return  to  the  printed  medium 
with  great  interest. 

For  now,  Mr  President,  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  his  Sunday 
column  in  which  he  states  his  belief — 
and  it  Is  a  belief  I  share — that — 

Too  many  reporters  today  are  not  rising  to 
the  demands  of  .i  time  that  calls  fnr  espe- 
cially perceptive  reporting  .md  especially  Ju- 
dicious Interpretation  of  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Howard  K.  Smith  column, 
entitled  'A  Poorly  Balanced  Diet  of  Jour- 
nalism." be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  beiiu'  no  objiH:tion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(-ord. 
as  follows; 
A   PooRiY  Bai,.*.nced  Diet  op  Journalism  " 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith  i 

With  regret  I  have  decided  to  malce  this 
my  last  column  for  a  while  The  reason  for 
Interrupting  this  series  may  serve  as  a  clos- 
ing comment  on  the  times. 

In  several  past  periods— notably  m  the 
years  around  our  entry  Into  World  War  II — 
I  had  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  being  a  tiny 
part   In   a   great   age   of   Journalism.   I  miss 


that  feeling  now  Though  there  are  many 
exceptions.  I  believe  ux)  many  reporters  today 
are  not  rising  to  the  demands  of  a  time  that 
calls  for  e«peclally  perceptive  reporting  and 
especially  judicious  interpretation  of  events. 
I  believe  that  a  big  contributing  factor  to  the 
confusion  and  frustration  now  damaging  the 
natlon.s  spirit  Is  the  poorly  balanced  diet  of 
Journalism  It  is  getting. 

.A  ready  example  Is  the  elevation  of  St<^>kely 
Carmlchael  Into  a  real  force  In  our  nation 
The  .similar  elevation  of  Joe  McCarthy  a  »?en- 
eratlon  back  was  bad  eoough:  but  at  least 
he  was  a  U  3  Senator  one  could  not  Ignore. 
Mr  Carmlchael  la  basically  a  nobody  who, 
before  the  press  took  notice  of  him,  had 
achieved  nothing  and  repre.«ented  no  one. 
He  failed  to  win  a  following—  except  from  us 
wirh  our  cameras  and  note  pads — in  the  rural 
south  and  In  the  city  ghettos  Exclusively 
due  to  the  prominence  f^{\en  him  by  Jour- 
nalism he  has  now  been  promoted  into  a 
f.ictor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

If  I  say  no  to  Stokely.  '  a  rights  leader 
told  me  recently,  ■you  fellows  won't  print 
It  in  one  sentence  on  the  back  page.  My 
people  think  I  ,im  doing  nothing  But  If  I 
go  see  him.  it's  on  the  front  page  and  my 
people  think  I  am  In  there  pitching  " 

In  the  realm  of  govenunent,  the  reporters' 
term  "credibility  gap"  is  one  of  the  most 
dlstortliii?  over-slmpUflcatlons  of  the  time. 
The  President  is  dealing  wuh  unutterably 
complex  situations  In  which  the  verv-  f « tJs 
on  which  'o  base  Judgment  may  not  be  In 
for  week.s;  yet  we  tend  to  call  It  calculated 
deception  If  he  does  not  instantly  provide 
ciincluslve  facts  and  admit  failure  He  Is 
dealing  with  situations  subject  to  rapid  and 
drastic  change,  calUnK  for  highly  flexible  re- 
sponse; but  If  he  does  not  keep  a  frozen 
conslstencv.  he  Is  held  to  be  lying.  No  gov- 
ernment ever  has  been  run  that  way  and 
none  ever  will. 

This  writer  tlnds  the  role  of  defending 
established  authority,  .iffer  .\  career  made  up 
mostly  of  dissent,  uncomfortable.  But  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Johnson  has  long  since  burst 
the  bounds  ot  legitimacy  and  even  often  of 
decency.  To  cite  a  random  example  I  hnd  It 
hard  to  adju.'it  to  the  suggestion  of  a  famous 
TV  commenU'itiir  the  other  day  that  It  Is  be- 
coming easier  to  believe  .m  Oriental  tyrant 
'  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  i  than  It  is  to  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U  S.  That  commenUitor  h.ns  sim- 
ply not  kept  up  with  the  sUitements  of  the 
Oriental  tyrant,  who  Insists  no  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  ever  been  in  .South  Viet- 
nam and  who  states  that  150,000  Americans 
have  been  killed  In  the  war. 

The  Vietnam  war  Itself  offers  a  cluster  i,f 
troubling  examples  Consider  as  one  tiny  but 
typical  exiuwple  the  space,  .ittentlon  and  In- 
citement to  protest  allowed  the  photo  the 
other  day  of  an  (overwrought  South  Vietnam- 
ese officer  executing  a  Vleicnng  The  Vletcong 
had  just  murdered  many  of  the  otllcer's  men. 
.md  was  out  of  uniform  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  execution.  Not  even  a  perfunctory  ac* 
knowle<lgement  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
such  executions  en  masse,  are  the  Vletcong 
way  of  war  my  son  witnessed  the  execution 
by  the  Communists  of  a  dozen  American 
soldler.s — in  uniform — In  the  same  way.  He 
was  permitted  to  remain  a  witness  because 
he  was  so  bloody  and  paralyzed  by  his  wounds 
that  the  Communists  thought  him  dead  and 
not  worth  a  bullet. 

Some  Journalists  of  the  present  time  are 
dreadfully  wrong  .^nd  fhe  thought  has  not 
escaped  me  that  I  may  be  one  of  them  So, 
I  have  decided  to  take  time  off  from  regular 
comment,  ask  questions  and  study  docu- 
ments, steep  myself  in  the  facts  of  the  dis- 
piriting sixties,  and  make  sure.  I  hope  to  put 
the  conclusions  Into  a  bcxjk.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  and  the 
newspapers  th.it  have  carried  this  column. 
After  a  while  I  shall  be  knocking  on  their 
doors  and  asking  space  again. 


"WHILE  6  MILLION  DIED;  A  CHRON- 
ICLE OP  AMERICAN  APATHY"— 
STRONG  ARGUMENT  FOR  RATI- 
FICATION OF  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
book  has  appeared  that  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  Senator.  It  is 
called  "While  6  Million  Died;  A  Chroni- 
cle of  American  Apathy,"  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Arthur  D.  Morse.  The  book  is  not 
comfortable  reading,  for  it  tells  of  Amer- 
ican Indifference  to  the  Nazi  atrocities 
against  the  Jews — indifference  which  as- 
sisted Hitler  in  carrying  out  his  dreadful 
decision  to  kill  millions  of  innocent 
people. 

Balfour  Brlckner  In  reviewing  the  book 
.said; 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  Is  that 
our  nation  was  then  not  yet  ready  for  the 
role  history  and  human  madness  Imposed 
upon  It.  and  that  surely  we  would  not  let 
such  a  horror  reoccur.  One  certainly  hopes 
this  Is  the  case,  but  reviewing  the  present 
scene,  one  wonders  It  Is  hard  not  to  be 
cynical  these  days 

Mr  President,  it  is  indeed  hard  not  to 
be  cynical.  Twenty-five  years  after  the 
implementation  of  Hitler'b  final  .solu- 
tion, the  Senate  has  not  ratified  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Genocide 
Twenty  years  after  we  participated  in 
the  Nurember!"  war  trials,  we  ha^•e  still 
not  declared  genocide  an  international 
crime  It  is  indeed  hard  not  to  be  cynical 

I  urec  the  Senate  to  act.  Lt«t  us  sit  on 
the  sidelines  no  longer.  Let  us  join  71 
other  countries.  Let  us  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention 
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N.       MEX.— NATIONAL 
TOWN    TROPHY    WIN- 


MORIARTY. 

CLEANEST 
NEJR 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  the  old 
adaue  of  "dynamite  comes  ij-,  little 
packages'  is  an  apt  description  of  a 
small  but  one  of  the  most  dynamic  towns 
in  New  Me.xico  and  probably  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  I  speak  of  the  town 
of  Moiiarty,  N.  Mex..  which  with  a  total 
population  of  approximately  1,200  citi- 
zens is  proving  that  you  do  not  have  to  be 
big  to  be  heard 

Moriarty  is  blessed  with  a  community 
.spirit  of  cooperation  which  is  unmatched 
anywhere  Led  by  its  town  mayor  and  city 
council,  this  .small  town  which  is  located 
on  U.S.  Highway  66 — the  most  traveled 
highway  in  New  Mexico — just  30  miles 
east  of  Albuquerque,  has  won  not  only 
statewide  but  national  recognition  time 
and  time  again. 

Once  awain.  Moriarty  has  shown  us  all 
what  local  initiative  and  cooperation  can 
accomplish.  This  year— for  the  .second 
year  in  a  row — the  town  of  Moiiartv  has 
been  awarded  the  distinction  of  the  "na- 
tional cleanest  town"  in  the  United 
States.  Moriarty  has  conducted  a  year- 
loni;  cleanup  campaign  In  competition 
with  hundreds  of  other  towns  and  cities 
nationwide,  includin.q^  our  great  metro- 
politan areas.  But  once  again,  as  they 
did  last  year,  the  delegation  from  Mori- 
arty will  be  taking  home  the  trophy— 
the  true  mark  of  a  winner. 

This  morning,  in  ceremonies  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Cleanup-Paintup- 


Fixup  Bureau,  the  First  Lady,  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  all  recent  beau- 
tlfication  efforts,  presented  the  National 
Cleanest  Town  trophy  to  the  delegation 
from  Moriarty,  led  by  its  mayor,  Mr. 
Ray  Johnston.  Thus.  Lady  Bird  John- 
ston officially  bestowed  the  recognition 
upon  the  town  of  Moriarty  that  the  cit- 
izens of  that  small  community  so  well 
deserve. 

Mr,  President,  .seated  in  the  Senate 
Gallery  today  are  the  representatives 
of  Moriarty.  Among  them  are  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Johnston,  State  Senator  and 
Town  Councilman  Ernest  Hawkins, 
Town  Clerk  Mrs.  Rita  Davis,  Town 
Marshal  John  Davis,  Moriarty  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Board  Member  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Turner,  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce President  and  Cochairman  of  the 
Town  Cleanup  Campaign  Bob  Durham. 
I  take  great  pride  iit  congratulating 
them,  and  the  entire  citizenry  of  Mo- 
riarty lor  this  honor  and  recognition 
which  they  have  brought  not  only  to 
their  to'vvn  but  to  the  entire  State  of 
New  Mexico, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  report  prepared  by  the  Mo- 
riarty delegation  outlining  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  community  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  believe 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  part  which 
the  youth  of  the  community  played  in 
this  achievement.  With  such  inspired 
youngsters.  Moriarty  can  look  forward 
to  many,  many  years  of  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  continued  accomplishments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s; 

Htl.HI  I..>iTS    "F    Moi;i\RTY.    N      ME.\..    CLE^N-fP 

C%.MPMrN.    1967 

.'Vtte:r.pting  to  single  out  a  particular 
highlight  of  our  campaign  Is  a  dirticult  thing 
to  do  But  it  Just  has  to  be  the  well-orga- 
nized work  of  the  \outh  of  our  city. 

Three  years  ago  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico  ..ppolnted  a  Governor's  Youth  Beau- 
tification  Committee.  This  later  became  the 
■State  Yiiitn  Ci  mniittee  to  Keep  New  Mex- 
ico Beautiful".  We  were  fortunate  In  having 
Miss  Linda  Dunn,  a  Junior  in  high  school 
elected  to  this  committee.  And,  she  was  truly 
a  "live  wire"  in  our  campaign. 

We  decided  that  one  way  to  really  get 
things  done  was  to  get  the  youth  enthused 
and  involved  in  beautiflcatlou  and  clean-up. 
This  responsibility  was  given  to  Miss  Dunn. 
Although  lier  time  was  already  completely 
occupied  by  many  activities,  we  felt  that 
-she  would  be  able  to  accomplish  this  tre- 
mendous task.  She  completely  took  over 
and  the  youth  work  was  started.  The  "youth 
Committee  to  Keep  Moriarty  Beautiful" 
was  formed,  composed  of  a  representative 
of  each  youth  organization  in  Moriarty. 
Members  of  the  Youth  Committee  and  the 
organizations  they  represent  are: 

Gene  Williams,  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica: Pamela  Mooney,  Future  Homemakers  of 
America;  Nlxie  Williams,  Moriarty  Junior 
4-H  Club;  Mary  Ann  Grissom,  Moriarty  Sen- 
ior 4-H  Club;  Sylvia  Ireland,  Order  of  Rain- 
bow for  Girls;  Max  Clsneros,  Order  of  Demo- 
lay  for  Bovs;  Cathy  Chaney,  Pegasus  Horse 
Club:  Steve  Wilson,  Moriarty  Little  League: 
Gayle  Tillery,  Moriarty  "youth  CouncU; 
Michaela  .Anaya,  American  Legion  Junior 
.'Auxiliary:  Larry  Senter,  Moriarty  High  School 
Student  Council;  and  Betsy  Clark,  School 
Band. 

i'iiese  young  people  established  what  they 
called: 


"a  challenge  to  this  committee 

"We  are  the  ones  who  have  to  decide 
Whether  we  will  do  it  or  toss  it  aside 
We  are  the  people  who  make  up  ovir  minds 
Whether  we  will  lead  or  linger  behind. 
Whether  we  will  try  for  a  goal  that  Is  far 
Or  be  contented  to  stay  where  we  are. 
Take   It   or   leave   it:    Here's   something   to 

discuss, 
Just  think  It  over — it's  all  up  to  us." 

They  met  frequently  to  plan,  and  foUow- 
up  these  plans  with  progress  reports.  All  of 
the  youth  organizations  were  active  In  the 
serious  business  of  promoting  and  taking 
part  in  beautlflcatlon  and  clean-up.  Their 
participation  In  our  campaign  gained  mo- 
mentum day  by  day  and  also  gained  them 
several  awards.  They  assisted  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  planting  of  flowers  for  beautlflca- 
tlon, cleaning  of  property  belonging  to  elder- 
ly people,  who  could  not  do  this  themselves, 
and  collecting  old  tin  cans  from  vacant  lots 
and  trash  and  litter  from  alleys. 

They  spread  the  word  of  beautlflcatlon  and 
clean-up — but  not  just  locally.  They  pro- 
moted our  state  beautlflcatlon  organization 
by  selling  decals  and  printed  sweatshirts  to 
help  m  financing  the  state  organization. 
Some  gave  talks  and  reports  In  other  towns 
and  successfully  encouraged  other  youth  to 
be  aware  of  and  promote  beautlflcatlon 

The  trust  we  placed  in  the  youth  of  Mori- 
arty was  certainly  the  rewarding  highlight  of 
our  1967  clean-up  campaign.  Tliey  are  already 
working  this  year;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
didn't  quit  last  year. 

To  make  a  long  story  of  praise  short — 
don't  sell  the  youth  short.  Give  them  a  Job 
to  do  and  It  will  be  done. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Time  for  Calmness."  .<:aid  that 
President  Johnson  "is  acting  wisely  in 
his  cautious,  carefully  calculated,  though 
determined,  moves  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  secure  a  bloodless  settlement 
of  the  Pueblo  crisis." 

President  Johnson  and  the  members 
of  his  administration  lia\e  displayed  the 
highest  degree  of  tact  and  intelligence 
in  handling  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Rash  or 
precipitous  action  that  only  would  have 
inflamed  an  already  critical  situation  has 
been  avoided. 

Instead,  recognizing  full  well  that  the 
most  important  factor  is  the  safe  return 
of  the  members  of  the  Pueblo's  crew,  the 
President  has  acted  with  determination 
but  with  restraint  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
their  return  about. 

The  United  States  is  doing  all  It  can  to 
resolve  this  situation.  We  cannot  let 
North  Korea's  actions  go  unchallenged. 
But  we  must  act  wisely  ourselves.  That  is 
the  course  the  President  Is  following,  and 
he  deserves  commendation  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of 
January  28,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  Dallas  (Tex.  i  Tirr.es  Herald, 

Jan.  28,  19681 

A  Time  for  Calmness 

In  the  sudden  explosion  of  feeling  set  off 
in  this  country  by  the  North  Koreans'  hi- 
jacking of  the  Pueblo,  we  must  take  care 
that  the  heated  atmosphere  here  c'oes  not 
become  overheated. 

As  in  all  times  of  crises,  this  is  a  time 


lor  calmness,  a  time  for  hard-headed,  realis- 
tic appraisals  by  the  citizenry  of  this  nation. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Wednesday  ad- 
vised the  North  Korean  people  to  "cool  It." 
The  same  admonition  for  coolness  could  well 
be  directed   at   our  own   people  also. 

Certainly,  as  Dean  Rusk  also  declared,  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo  and  Its  crew  is  intoler- 
able, and  'ihere  can  be  no  satisfactory  result 
short  of  prompt.  Immediate  release  of  the 
ship."  The  thlp  and  its  crew  mtist  be  re- 
turned. The  Communists'  arrogant  challenge 
to  our  pride  and  our  prestige  precludes  any 
other  result.  Just  as  compelling  Is  the  fact 
that  If  the  Communists  succeed  in  defeating 
us  on  this  l.ssue,  they  will  be  encotiraged  to 
go  on  to  further  acts  of  provocation,  less  de- 
terred by  lear  and  consideration  of  the  con- 
tcquences. 

Nevertheless,  hotheaded  demands  for  im- 
mediate military  retaliation,  whether  by 
congressmen  or  an  excited  public,  are  at 
this  point  premature. 

Tlie  President  is  acting  wisely  in  his  CiUi- 
ilous,  carefully  calculated,  though  deter- 
mined, moves  through  diplomatic  channels 
to  secure  a  "bloodless  .'^ettlement  of  the 
I'tictalo  crisis."  A  number  of  diplomatic  paths 
are  still  open  to  this  end,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  persuading  the  Russians  to  use  their 
Influence  to  convince  the  North  Koreans  that 
the  ship  and  crew  must  be  relea.sed. 

Continued  ])ressure  must  be.  and  undoubt- 
edlv  will  be,  kept  on  Moscow  to  intercede 
wltli  the  North  Koreans,  even  though  initial 
f-f!orts  in  that  dirr ctlon  have  tailed.  The  Rus- 
sians undoubtedly  have  their  apprehensions 
about  tiie  possibilities  of  .i  war  which  could 
push  the  North  Koreans  into  the  embrace  of 
iliPlr  mortal  tnoniy.  Red  Ciilna 

The  gravest  danger  of  precipitate  military 
action  I'.ow  nj-jpoars  to  be  the  implied  threat 
by  tlie  Nrrth  Koreans  that  tliey  might  try  the 
capuired  -Americans,  tlie  threat  that  the 
crewmen  'must  be  punished  by  law." 

The  North  Koreans  mu.st  be  solemnly 
v.-arned  that  any  ruch  action  would  inflame 
the  anger  of  the  American  people  to  the 
jioint  where  military  rc-prisal  would  be  .'-.Imost 
inevitable.  Surely  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  North  Korea  will  not  choose  W  visit 
.such  a  catastrophe  on  their  people,  and 
surely  a  "bloodless"  settlement  can  be 
,'iChieved. 


PRIME  MINISTER  HAROLD  HTLSON 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  APPEARS  ON 
"FACE  THE  NATION" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  tlie  tran.scripC  of  tlie  CBS 
television  network  broadcast  'Face  the 
Nation"  for  February  11.  1968.  the  guest 
for  that  day  having  been  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Harold  Wilson,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain, 

There  being  no  objection  tlie  transcript 
was  ordered  to  be  i^rinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

F.^CE  THE   :-,'a1I0X 

(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  network 
and  the  CBS  radio  network.  Sundav,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1968 » 

Guest:  The  Right  Honorable  Harold  Wil- 
son, Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit.iln. 

News    correspondents:     M.irt;n     Aeronsky, 
CBS  News;   Marquis  Chllds,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Marvin  Kalb,  CBS  News 
Director:  Robert  Vitarelli 
Producers:     Prentiss     Cr.ilds     aiid    Sylvia 
Westerman. 

Annocncer.  The  following  progr.im  was 
recorded  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  would 
you  say  now,  after  your  talks  with  President 
Johnson,  what  you  said  alter  your  talks  with 
Premier  Kosvgln  In  Moscow,  t.'ia:  is.  that  only 
a  very  narrow  bridge  remains  to  be  crossed  to 
reach  peace  in  Vietnam? 
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Prime  Minister  Wilson  I  believe  that,  yes 
But.  of  course,  the  event*  of  the  last  ten 
days  have  made  It  a  lot  harder  to  cross  that 
very  narrow  bridge 

ANNonNCBR  Prom  CBS  VVashiriitton.  In 
color.  "Pace  the  Nation."  a  sponfaneous  and 
unrehearsed  news  Interview  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  of  Great  Britain  who 
visited  the  United  3tat.e8  tfiLs  weeK  for  '.alks 
with  President  Johnson  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son win  be  questioned  by  CBS  News  Diplo- 
matic Correspondent  Marvin  K.xlb  Marquis 
Chllds,  Washlnf?'vOn  Bureau  Chief  of  the  St 
Louis  Poet-DUpatch  and  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent MarMn  Ai?ron.slcy 

Mr  Ar,Ri)N-iKY  Mr  Prime  Minister  In  light 
of  the  faot  that  Premier  Kosvi?ln  said  ver\' 
recently  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  do 
anythln(5  abou'  peace  In  Vietnam,  aren't  you 
giving  perhaps  a  mlsleadlni?  Impression  when 
you  indicate,  as  you  did  itter  vour  Mo.scow 
meeting,  is  vu'i  do  r](jw  -hat  tne  prospects 
for  peace  have  perhaps  improved? 

Prime  Minister  WiLaiN  Net  at  all  ;i  mis- 
leading impres.slcn  He  has  not  been  author- 
ized bv  Hani,l  to  negotiate  that  is  what  he 
has  made  i-lear  on  a  number  of  occasions 
Last  year  In  London  when  he  was  there  In 
February  he  spent  a  great  deal  /f  time  with 
me  trying  to  work  <nit  exactly  what  the  gap 
was  to  Be  bridged  and  how  It  could  be 
brld(?ed  ArTd  this  year  he  made  clear  in  the 
commvmlque  that  the  Soviet  government 
would  do  everything  in  their  pcjwer.  cither 
Jointly  with  us.  as  Geneva  co-.-halrmen.  or 
separately,  to  try  and  achieve  the  kind  of 
political  settlement  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  must  be  reached  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  CmLDs  But  last  vear.  In  London.  Mr 
Prime  Minister  the  whole  stress  by  both 
you  and  Premier  Kosygln  w.is  on  ending  the 
bombing,  and  you  gave  every  Indication  that 
If  the  bombing  were  ended  there  could  be 
peace  talks  .\ow  you  .seem  to  have  changed 
your  viewpoint  on  that  because  you  do  not 
urge  an  end  to  the  bombing 

Prime  Minister  Wii.s<in  No  no  Last  year 
all  the  emphasls-and  It  went  cm  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  —was  to  see  what 
guarantees  could  he  given  by  Hanoi  that  If 
the  bombing  were  to  suip  there  wovild  be  no 
undue  military  advantage  taken  of  that  posi- 
tion And  we  ff.ade  a  lot  of  progress  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  sasls  on  which  there  could  be 
an  iissurance  o  the  United  States  .)f  the 
bombing  stopped  At  the  end  of  the  day  the 
operation  falletl  This  year  we  were  talking 
much  more.  In  Moscow,  from  the  position  laid 
down  by  tne  San  Antonio  formula,  which  I 
believe  and  which  I  said  .igain  in  these  past 
few  days  In  Washington,  is  the  road  to  peace, 
and  to  try  to  reconcile  that  with  the  state- 
ment of  Foreign  Minister  Trinh  of  North 
Vietnam  And  here  the  problem  Is  how  we 
can  Insure,  if  we  can  ever  insure  that  Hanoi 
would  follow  the  bombing  by  ijomg  promptly 
to  the  conlerence  table  and  that  the  talks 
will  be  meaning! ul  ,ind  not  Just  time- wasting 
or.  shall  we  say.  another  Panmunjom 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr  Prime  Minister,  a  nimiher  of 
people  in  this  country  say  that  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  so  Interested  in  bringing  this  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  they  could  do  It  m  one 
way  by  reducing  their  arms  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Prime  Mimster  Wilson  This  is  not  realls- 
Uc.  you  know  The  Soviet  government  has 
their  own  problems  within  the  Communist 
world  of  their  relations  and  their  rivalry  with 
China.  Th;3  is  a  big  problem  !n  Hanoi,  the 
struggle  for  power  within  Hanoi  between 
China  and  Russian  influence  there  Of  course. 
Russia  could  cut  orf  arms  supplies  I  don  t 
think  that  would  Increase  their  Influence  in 
Hanoi  If  they  were  to  do  It 

Mr  Childs.  Mr  Prime  Minister.  In  your 
toast  to  the  President  you  put  great  stress 
on  restraint  and  the  Importance  of  restraint 
As  you  know.  .<t  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
cident there  was  congressional  clamor  for  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  if  a  second 
front    developed.    Now    something    like    that 


same  pressure  Is  growing  in  relation  to  the 
massive  attack  on  Khe  Sanh  for  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapona  in  South  Vietnam. 
What.  In  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  on 
a  world  view  of  the  United  States  If  In  the 
last  resort  we  use  such  weapons? 

Prime  Minister  Wn.,soN  You  realize,  of 
course.  I  can't  comment  <>n  Internal  political 
controversy  In  the  United  States  or  say  any- 
thing about  what  Is  being  s&ld  In  Congress  or 
tlie  Senate  But  Ui  answer  the  direct  ques- 
tion I  think  any  attempt  ui  escalate  this  war 
will  be  most  dangerous,  to  escalate  It  either 
qualitatively  or  In  an  extent  or  in  an  area 
or— I  think  will  be  extremely  dangerous.  As 
for  the  proposal,  whoever  makes  It.  to  use 
tiictlcal  nuclear  weapons  In  that  war,  this 
would  be  lunacy. 

Mr  Childs  You  think  this  would  be  disas- 
trous for  .America's  position? 

Prime  Minister  Wn,soN  It  would  not  only 
be  disastrous  to  America's  position,  it  would 
run  a  very,  very  great  risk  of  escalation  for 
the  world    It  would  be  sheer  lunacy. 

Mr  Kalb.  In  what  way.  sir?  What  kind  of 
scenario  do  you  see? 

Prime  Minister  Wilwin  I  don't  knock  out 
scenarios.  .■V  lot  of  other  people  can  do  that. 
But  I  think,  in  the  flrst  place.  It  would— 
when  you  talk  about  .America's  position, 
meaning  .America's  image  In  the  world.  I 
think  It  would  have  a  disastrous  effect,  cer- 
tainly 

Mr  Kalb.  What  about  that  Image  right 
now.  Mr  Prime  Minister?  You  have  traveled 
around  the  world  a  t;ood  deal.  Do  you  And 
that  that  imai^e  has  sutTered  In  any  way 
because  of   the   war' 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  Everybody  has 
got  cheir  own  rmnd  made  tip  about  this  one 
way  or  the  other  I  have  found  that  at  prime 
minister  conferences.  I  get  antl-Vletnam. 
which  means  antl-Amerlcan.  demonstrations 
almo.st  everywhere  I  go  In  Britain  I  get  these 
things,  especially  in  university  towns.  The 
only  place  I  have  been  to  recently  where  I 
dldn  t  have  ,»ny  at  all  was  Moscow,  where 
thev  don't  demonstrate  about  Vietnam.  But 
most  people  have  made  up  their  minds  about 
this.  I  believe  that  the  American  pwsltlon. 
for  example.  ;n  San  .^ntoiuo.  on  the  stopping 
of  the  bombing  hasn't  been  thoroughly 
understood  I  tried  to  help  this  week  In  this 
matter  as  Indeed  I  have  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  And  I  think  the  other  thing 
Is  that  the  scene  on  our  television  screens, 
some  of  the  evidence  of  atrocities  and  bar- 
barism. In  the  last  ten  days'  fighting  in 
Salijon.  may  have  had  s<ime  effect  in  bring- 
ing home  to  our  own  people  what  the  issues 
are.  Though,  of  course,  there  is  barbarity 
and  there  Is  ferocity  on  both  sides.  That 
ghastly  picture  that  the  world  saw  of  that 
execution  in  cold  blood— now  this  has  a 
very  bad  effect,  but  so  I  think  do  the  effects 
of  some  of   the  Viet   Cong   .activities 

Mr  AcRONSKY  Mr  Prime  Minister,  a  recent 
l>ublic  opinion  p<-]ll  In  your  country  demon- 
strated that  66  per  cent  of  the  people  of  . 
Great  Britain  are  opposed  to  U  S  policy  In 
Vietnam  and.  therefore,  are  opposed  to  yovir 
supfxjrtlng  .American  policy  In  Vietnam  Does 
that  affect  you  m  any  way''  Do  you  feel  that 
they  are  wrong  and  that  you  speak  rightly 
for   Britain'' 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  I  don't  think  a 
t;overnment  can  Just  follow  a  policy  based 
on  public  opinion  polls  If  so.  every  country 
■*'iuld  abolish  taxation  and  Increase  govern- 
ment expenditure.  -So  far  ;\s  this  Is  con- 
cerned. I  think  our  line  Is  right.  It  Is  not 
an  easy  line  to  take.  There  is  very  cjreat 
criticism  of  it  In  the  House  of  Commons 
from  my  own  friends  and  supporters.  It  Is 
not  easy  We  believe  this  line  Is  right,  but, 
of  curse,  as  I  have  said  and  said  again  In 
Washington  this  week,  if  I  thought  that 
dissociation  from  the  .American  pwUcy  would 
shorten  the  war  by  one  day  or  make  the 
chance  of  a  durable  peace  that  bit  stronger, 
of  course  I  w.uld  do  it  It  Is  be<-au3e  I  don't 
think  that  that  I  haven't  done  it 


Mr  Childs.  You  have — excuse  me. 
Prime  Minister  Wilsson.  But  escalation,  if 
there  were  escalation  of  the  kind  that  you 
said,    of   course,    we   should    make   our    view 
known  Immediately. 

Mr  Childs.  You  have  much  stronger  party 
discipline  In  your  country  than  we  have  here 
.A  very  large  number  of  your  majority  In 
'he  House  of  Commons  Is  opposed  to  your 
policy.  Do  you  think  you  can  hold  that  ma- 
jority In  spite  of  the  deep,  apparently  emo- 
tional .--eactlon  to  your  support  of  our  policy 
;n  Vietnam? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  We  had  these  diffi- 
culties when  I  had  a  majority  of  three  m 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons.  And  I  believe  what 
Is  c.Uled  party  discipline  must  depend  on 
fre«Nlom  of  expression  of  views,  and  I  think 
It  right  tliat  my  colleagues  in  the  parlia- 
mentary party  express  Lhelr  great  anxiety  in 
any  way  to  me  .r  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
government  But  .it  the  end  of  the  day  It  has 
got  to  l>e  government's  responsibility,  par- 
ticularly where  major  Issues  of  world  affairs 
are  affected,  and  then  our  colleagues  are 
going  to  decide  their  attitude  to  the  action 
that  we  have  taken 

Mr.  Agronskt.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  isn't 
your  own  influence  a:id  the  impact  of  your 
whole  position  In  Great  Britain  seriously  en- 
dangered when  you  Hnd  yourself  In  the  para- 
doxical position,  as  you  now  do.  of  flndlng 
Mr  Heath,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  p;iss- 
ing  a  resolution  in  the  House,  supported  by 
the  entire  shadow  cabinet  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  supporting  your  position  on  Viet- 
nam, and  you  And  something  like  30  or  40  per 
cent  of  your  party  against  It?  You  stand 
with  the  opposition  and  you  stand  against 
almost  half  of  the  position  of  your  own 
party    How  long  can  you  continue  that? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  Oh.  any  identifi- 
cation iif  particular  groups,  whether  oppxisl- 
tion  or  ;ui>tlung  else  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Is  purely  coincidental.  We  do 
what  is  right  I  will  exprees  my  views  on  that 
partlcul.ar  motion  when  I  pet  back  to 
Britain  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  all  pos- 
sible exports  to  .America  except  political 
controversy,  which  I  would  like  to  keep  at 
home. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  Implica- 
tion of  what  you  have  said  twice  in  this 
broadcast  Is  that  if  the  President  were  to 
decide  to  escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam,  as  a 
result  of  the  current  Communist  offensive, 
that  you  then  might  be  forced  to  disassocU 
ate  Britain's  support. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  We  support  the 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  when  we 
think  that  this  Is  the  one  most  likely  to  bring 
the  political  settlement  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  must  come.  There  will  be  no  military 
Imposed  solution  in  this  war.  And  we  sup- 
port any  measures  taken  to  that  end.  as  long 
as  we  are  satl.shed.  as  we  iire  satisfied  about 
the  sincerity  of  the  propwsals  for  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Do  you  think  we're  on  the  right 
track  In  Vietnam? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  This  Is  a  matter,  of 
course,  the  American  government  must  de- 
cide. I  believe  that  you  are  on  the  right  track 
for  ending  this  ghastly  situation,  namely  by 
putting  forward  proposals  for  peace  negotia- 
tions, which  I  think  are  reasonable  and  which 
all  of  us  must  try  and  get  the  other  side  to 
accept. 

Mr.  Childs.  Coming  back  to  your  relations 
with  Premier  Kosygln,  do  you  have  a  con- 
tinuing exchange  with  him,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Childs.  On  Vietnam? 
Prime  Minister  Wilson.  On  a  number  of 
questions,  of  course.  Including  Vietnam,  In- 
cluding problems  of  European  .security.  We 
have  this  hot  link  now  between  Downing 
Street  and  the  Kremlin  which  we  can  use. 
And  also  of  course,  we  keep  in  touch  through 
ambassadors. 
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Mr.  Childs.  You  use  that  not  alone  for 
emergency  situations  but  for  continuing 
dialogue,  do  you? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  It  has  not  been  In- 
stalled very  long.  It  has  only  been  In  three  or 
four  months,  and  so  a  regular  pattern  hasn't 
been  established.  But  we  would  use  It  ex- 
actly as  I  do  the  similar  link  with  the  White 
House,  for  continuing  dialogue,  quite  apart 
from  emergency  situations. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  did  you 
raise  with  Premier  Kosygln,  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  withdrawal  of  Britain  from — all 
of  its  forces  east  of  Suez,  from  Singapore 
and  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  did  you 
raise  with  him  the  obvious  concern  through- 
uut  the  free  world  that  the  Soviets  may  step 
into  the  vacuum  that  is  created  by  the 
British  withdrawal? 

Prime  Minister  Wil.son.  No,  I  didn't  raise 
It.  I  didn't  need  to  raise  it  He  knew  the  facts 
exactly  as  every  other  country  does,  so  I 
didn't  raise  it  with  him.  We  took  our  deci- 
sion. We  don't  have  to  raise  it  with  anybody. 
In  fact.  It  came  up  in  discussion.  I  think 
his  anxiety  was — he  .said  he  Is  afraid  now 
that  the  Americans  would  move  Into  these 
.iieas  we're  moving  out  of. 

-Mr.  Kalb.  Well  do  you  yoiu-self  feel,  sir, 
that  there  Is  the  possibility  of  a  Pax 
Americana? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  World  peace  must 
come  from  the  United  Nations.  We're  no 
longer  living  in  a  world  where  there  can  be 
.1  pax  imposed  by  any  nation,  however  strong, 
however  specific  in  its  intentions. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  There  is  a  very  great  con- 
1  ern  in  this  country — I  repeat,  Mr.  Prime 
.Minister — as  to  who  will  replace  Britain  in 
'he  areas  from  which  she  has  now  removed 
iierself.  Did  you  raise  that  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  you  spoke  to  him? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  A  question  ol  who 
replaces — you  know,  there  was  a  song  about 
•he  Road  to  Mandalay,  which  I  very  much 
enjoyed.  It  was  beautlifully  sung.  We  got  out 
(if  Mandalay  twenty  years  ago.  There  has 
Sieen  no  problem  of  replacement  in  Manda- 
lay. What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  help  our 
t'ood  friends  in  Singapore  and  Malaysia  to 
.'.elp  themselves.  We  shall  do  all  we  can  In 
The  way  of  training.  We  shall  leave  equip- 
ment behind.  We  shall  leave  them  In  a  posi- 
tion to  become  viable  economically.  And, 
really,  the  best  answer  is  for  our  friends  to 
be  more  capable  of  looking  after  themselves. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  suppose  they  cannot? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  We  can't  go  on 
carrying  on  the  policeman's  role  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  if  that  Is  your  atti- 
tude In  regard  to  Malaysia,  many  AmerlcauB 
ire  concerned  that  the  South  Vietnamese, 
for  example,  are  not  able  to  help  themselves 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  we  are  there. 
Would  you  expect  us  to  help  those  who  can't 
help  themselves  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
•*'orld  because  you  have  laid  down  the 
burden? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  So  far  as  South 
Vietnam  Is  concerned.  I  understand  it  to  be 
.American  pdllcy  that  as  soon  as  the  people 
cet  to  the  conference  table  and  a  political 
settlement,  there  will  be  no  intention  to 
maintain  United  States  troops  in  that  area 
but  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  wotild 
then  look  after  themselves.  This  Is  exactly 
our  {XJsltlon.  It  has  been  our  position  in  a 
whole  generation  of  decolonlallzation,  of 
moving  out  and  leaving  the  people  there 
^ith  such  help  as  we  could  give  them  to  look 
after  themselves.  Certainly  in  the  areas  we 
are  proposing  to  leave.  In  the  Far  East,  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  vigor  and 
virility  and  ability  of  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore to  look  after  themselves.  We  have,  of 
course,  and  shall  have  a  general  capability, 
based  on  Europe,  based  on  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  of  EMrope.  and  we  would  al- 
ways be  ready  to  consider  coming  to  the  help 
of  our  Commonwealth  colleagues,  our  Com- 
monwealth partners,  If  that  were  necessary. 


But  there  will  be  no  prior  obligation  to  do  so, 
nor  would  there  be  any  question  of  keeping 
a  special  capability  in  the  area, 

Mr.  Childs.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  in  connec- 
tion with  your  withdrawal  from,  in  effect,  a 
world  role,  why  do  you  need  nuclear  power 
any  more?  Why  do  you  need  a  nuclear  card 
In  this  game? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Why  do  we  need 
it?  Well,  as  I  say,  of  course,  this  was  some- 
thing we  inherited.  It  had  gone  past  the 
point  of  no  return.  I  have  never  exagger- 
ated the  Importance  of  British  nuclear  power 
as  British  nuclear  power  and  I  have  always, 
I  think,  dismissed  the  pretentions  of  those 
who  talk  about  a  genuinely  Independent 
British  deterrent.  It  Isn't.  Nevertheless,  hav- 
ing got  the  Polaris  submarines  and  It  having 
gone  so  far,  we  believe  that  we  are  right  to 
commit  this  to  NATO  on  a  collective  basis. 

Mr.  Childs.  You  aren't  going  to  sell  the 
Polaris   submarines,   as   has   been   reported? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Sell  It? 

Mr.  Childs.  This  has  been  a  rumor  over 
here. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Well,  I  haven't 
heard 

Mr.  Childs.  It  came  Into  print 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  I  haven't  had  any- 
body in  the  market  for  Polaris  submarines 
and  shortly  we  ■will  be.  I  hope,  all  of  us.  sign- 
ing the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  which  wlU 
preclude  the  sale,  transfer,  t^lft,  alienation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  No,  they  iire  committed 
to  NATO.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  bomber 
deterrent  is  slowly  over  a  perioa  phasing 
out. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  given  the 
pending  withdrawal  of  a  good  deal  of  British 
power  from  east  of  Suez,  do  you  plan  to 
use  some  of  that  power  to  bolster  British 
forces  on  the  Continent  and  perhaps  to  In- 
crease the  British  naval  presence  In  the  Medi- 
terranean? 

F»rlme  Minister  Wilson.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  our  Intention  to  make  a  full  contribution 
to  NATO  and  to  concentrate  our  military 
capability  mainly  on  Europe,  Including,  of 
course.  Britain,  which  is  in  Europe.  We  don't 
envisage  strengthening  or  increasing  our 
contribution  to  Germany  and  there  Is  still. 
of  course,  the  problem  of  financing  the  for- 
eign exchange  burden,  which  ■we  are  now  dis- 
cussing with  the  Germans.  I  think  as  to  the 
question  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  better 
sort  all  of  these  things  out  when  we  publish 
our  new  defense  policy  in  July. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  May  we  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean?  As  you  know, 
there  is  throughout  the  world  a  growing 
concern  about  the  Increase  in  Soviet  strength 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviets  have  been 
arming  the  Arab  states  and  since  the  June 
war  with  Israel  they  have  re-armed  the  Arab 
states:  did  you  raise  that  concern  with 
Kosygln  in  Moscow? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Yes.  of  course. 
We  had  a  very  full  discussion  about  the 
Middle  East,  including  a  long  talk  nbout 
the  problems  of  openin;:  the  canal.  Now. 
their  position  and  ours  Is  different.  Their 
position  and  that  of  America  Is  different. 
This  Is  well  known.  What  we  tried  to  do 
Is  to  see  what  progress  can  be  made  within 
the  ambit  of  the  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion which  our  own  representative.  Lord 
Caradon,  the  British  representative.  Intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  last  year.  And  they  fully 
support  this  resolution.  We  are  going  to 
need  a  lot  more,  I  think,  give  and  take  on 
both  Bides  before  we  can  turn  it  into  a 
reality.  But  we  said,  and  they  agreed,  that 
the  thing  for  the  time  being  is  to  back 
up  the  Jarring  Mission  In  fulfillment  of 
that  Security  Council  Resolution  and  that 
must  be  the  next  step  in  Middle  East  policy. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Well,  did  you  discuss  with 
them  the  Inconsistency  of  their  being  for 
this  resolution,  at  the  same  time  going  all 
out  to  re-arm  the  Arab  world? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Well,  of  course, 
the  only  answer  to  this — and  we  took  an  ini- 


tiative In  this  last  June — Is  arms  control 
an  arms  control  policy  In  the  Middle  East 
That  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, obviously.  And  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  in  the  present  situation  what  the 
attitude  of  Prance  is  to  the  question  of 
arms  supply  In  the  Middle  East.  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  generally  acceptable,  but 
this  Is  the  only  way  to  get  any  progress. 
You  won't  do  any  good  just  by  telling  one 
country  not  to  arm  Its  friends,  however 
much  you  may  deplore  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Childs.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have 
had  some  problems  on  foreign  exchange. 
You  devalued  the  pound.  What  Is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  President's  proposed  travel  tax 
that  Is  Intended  to  keep  Americans  out  of 
Europe,  particularly  since  I  believe  three 
per  cent  of  your  foreign  exchange  comes 
from  the  American  dollar  spent  by  travelers? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Again.  I  must  not 
get  Involved  in  an  Issue  which  Is  now  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  But  as  far  as  the  peneral 
proposals  are  concerned,  they  will  hit  us 
considerably.  They  will  hit  other  countries 
more.  In  view  of  the  situation  the  United 
States  was  facing,  I  felt,  when  I  got  the 
message  from  the  President  informing  me 
of  what  he  was  going  to  do.  that  his  peneral 
packacre.  tough  thoueh  It  was.  was  a  fair  and 
reasonable  package.  I  mustn't  comment  on 
Individual  bits  of  It.  .and  particularly  the 
tourist  tax.  What  I  am  worried  about  is  the 
proposal  for  what  will  be  n  small  export  sub- 
sidy and  for  border  taxes.  I  think  this  -would 
not  be  helpful.  It  might  continue  what  ts 
already  ;i  rather  daneerous  pile  of  jirotection- 
Ism  and.  as  we  knew  thirty  vears  ago,  once 
this  begins  it  can  be  devastating.  But  I  felt 
he  was  Justified  In  taking  action,  even  Though 
it  will  hurt  us  a  little. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  I  would  like 
to  get  back  to  V^ietnam.  You  have  expressed 
your  support  of  the  President's  po.sition.  but 
isn't  that  expression  ol  support  really  a  qual- 
ified expression?  Were  you  just  completely 
in  tune  with  what  the  President  is  doing  In 
Vietnam? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Of  course  it  is  a 
qualified 

Mr.  Kalb.  Well,  could  you  tell  us  what  the 
qualifications  are? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  We  are  a  sovereign 
country,  not  a  satellite.  I  don't  say  that  what- 
ever he  may  decide  tomorrow  or  the  day  after 
we  shall  po  along  with.  I  .'ay  we  will  go  along 
with  It  as  long  as  we  think  it  is  right  and 
the  best  way  to  peace.  Thit  is  our  position. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  As  of  now  vou  think  it  is 
right? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  As  of  now — and  I 
have  had  many  anxieties  over  the  last  three 
years  and  I  have  been  living  with  this  prob- 
lem for  three  years.  I  have  had  anxieties 
sometimes  about  whether  there  was.  in  the 
early  days,  three  years  ago,  a  real  willing- 
ness for  negotiations.  Since  the  Baltimore 
speech  onward  I  have  had  no  doubts  about 
that.  And  I  am  supporting  this  line  because 
I  think  that  San  Antonio  interpreted,  as  I 
did  Interpret  it  to  the  Russians,  obviously  In 
accordance  with  the  American  Interpreta- 
tion, that  this  Is  the  road  to  peace.  That  is 
why  I  support  It. 

Mr.  Childs.  You  don't  believe,  then,  as 
many  critics  of  the  President  here  believe. 
that  certain  peace  overtures  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  have  been 
aborted  by  sudden  unexpected  bombing  at- 
tacks, that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  peace  overtures? 

Prime  Minister  Wilson.  This  has  been  said, 
and  I  know  that  it  Is  widely  believed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  have  been 
Into  this  at  great  length  with  the  Russians, 
for  example — and  with  others,  particularly 
around  about  the  time  of  December  1966.  I 
think  there  were  great  misunderstandings  at 
that  time  and  sheer  breakdowns  in  com- 
munication. But  there  have  been  lone 
periods  of  no  bombing.  There  has  been  this 
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very  long  period  of  restraluU  s'.-trtmi?  last 
autuma  in  relation  to  Hanoi  And  Haiphong 
to  which  there  has  been  no  response  I  think 
there  have  been  cases,  more  of  nilsunder- 
standlng  than  of  any  wrong  policy 

Mr.  K.ALB  rher<»  h.ts  been  a  response  Mr 
Prime  Minister.  The  North  Vletnameee  have 
come  around  some  ways  from  "could"  to 
"will  •■  They  have  said  Ju.st  this  past  week 
that  the  talks  will  start  as  ^txin  as  the 
bombing  Is  stopf>ed.  There  is  s^>me  give  on 
the  other  side 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  Yes.  I  thought  the 
move  fr^m  could"  to  "will"  was  !mp<Trtant 
and  I  don't  think  It  wsia  Just  m  exercise  In 
semantics  It  certainly  wasn't  .t  problem  of 
translation  or  interpretation  They  are,  I 
think,  keen  that  the  world  should  know  that 
they  meant  'wlir"  and  not  "could."  But,  in 
addition  to  that.  I  think  they  are  p-obably 
taking  on-board  what  I  tried  to  tell  Kosygln. 
that  It  must  be  a  prompt  start  In  negntiarion. 
because  you  couldn't  have  them  hanging 
about  for  six  months  intensifying  the  war 
and  'hen  continue  with  the  bombint-  pmse: 
Nor  could  they  destroy  the  pc^slbility  of 
negotiations  once  begun  by  taking  unfair 
military  .Klvantage  In  thi->se  circumstances  I 
am  afr  lid  all  bets  would  be  off.  .\nd  I  think 
thev  .ire  coming  t>i  understand  this 

Mr  A»«»oNSKy  Mr  Prime  Minister  would 
vou  feel  that  the  last  sUtement  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister.  Mr  Trlnli.  Indl- 
Cite.s  any  more  give''  We  would  .issume  that 
you  discussed  that  with  the  President  Would 
y  ju  have  gone  further  than  the  President  has 
gone"" 

Prime  Minister  Wtl.son  I  referred  to  It  In 
the  speech  I  marie  In  the  White  Hoii.se.  at 
the  dinner  the  latest  statement  I  would  like 
to  know  what  he  means.  And  someMmes  It  Is 
wh,it  vou  can  get  from  them  in  prlvat*  that 
Is  more  importmt  than  what  they  say  in 
public  I  think  It  Is  a  further  advance.  I 
think  It  tK>lnts  the  road  to  how  to  get  onto 
the  bridge  But.  of  course.  I  mean  the  sensible 
thing  would  be  If  somebody  from  North  Viet- 
nam would  sit  around  with  perhaps  one  or 
both  of  the  Geneva  co  chairmen  and  say 
exactly  what  it  really  means  To  have  these 
long-range  exchanges  in  Vietnamese  seman- 
tics when  re  illy  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  depends  on  it  does  suggest  to  me  the 
right  thing  Is— all  right,  tf  vou  have  got 
something  to  say  let's  go  without  prejudice, 
get  a.-ound  the  table  and  see  what  these 
words  "will."  "could,"  and  the  rest  mean  I 
believe  the  difference  Is  very  small  if  the  will 
\a  there. 

Mr  Acr.oNSKY.  'Wen.  one  clear  action  you 
could  have  In-ol-.ed  yourself  m  when  vou 
v.-»re  talking  with  Kosygin  was  to  call  for  a 
reconvening  of  ;he  Geneva  Conference,  which 
vou  co-chalr  with  the  Russians.  Did  vou  do 
thaf 

Prime  Minister  Wtlson  Oh.  we've  clone 
that  about  a  hundred  times 
Mr.  AcRONSKY  This  time' 
Prime  Minister  Wilson.  .\nd  thev  have  not 
been  wilUn-— I  raised  It  with  them  again— 
-heir  view  is  that  once  there  is  a  willingness 
by  what  they  call  the  "parties"  to  the  con- 
tlirt  to  get  around  the  table,  then  the  co- 
chairmen  can  give  any  help  the  parties  want, 
whether  by  convening  this  kind  of  confer- 
ence or  that  kind  of  conference  and  the  rest. 
I  xm  not  absolutely  certain  thai  a  full-dress 
Geneva  Conference,  with  .ill  the  same  per- 
•sonnel  who  were  there  last  time,  would 
necessarily  be  the  most  h-Spful  In  securing 
paace  I  think  the  Chinese  were  a  little  dlf- 
hcult  on  the  last  occasion  In  Geneva,  in 
1954.  and  I  am  not  sure  they  are  all  that 
more  helpful  today. 

Mr  .^CRONSKY  Mr  Prime  ?vllriister.  I  regret 
we  have  run  out  of  time  Thank  vou  verv 
hiuch   for  being  here  to  Face  the  Nation. 

.■VNNofNCER.  Today  on  Pace  the  Nation. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  of  Great 
Britain,  w.is  interviewed  by  CBS  News  Diplo- 
aiatjo  Correspondent  Marvin  Kalb.  Marquis 


Chllds.  Wa.shliigton  Bureau  Chief  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  CBS  News  Correspond- 
ent Martin  .\gronsky  led  the  questioning. 
Next  week  .inother  prominent  rtgure  in  the 
news  win  Pace  the  Nation  Face  the  Na- 
tion was  recorded  at  CB.S  Washington. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINKSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^ICER.  Ls  tliere 
further  niorniiiK  bu.sliies.s?  If  not,  morn- 
ing biislncss  is  concluded 


INTERFERKNCK  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tlie  un- 
fini.shed  buslne.s.s  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  H.R.  2,51()>  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the-e 
objection  to  tlie  pre.sent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
le.sumed  the  cnimideratinn  of  the  bill. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a 
quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleik  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 

the    order     for     the    quorum    call    be 

rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obTcction.  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  before  us  which  ex- 
tends the  alread.v  lon«  reacli  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  even  further  into  the 
private  acts  of  American  citizens.  This 
amendment,  if  it  should  become  law, 
would  make  it  imlawful  for  the  Ameri- 
can rit;,:en  to  .sell  his  home  to  a  pur- 
chaser of  his  choice.  Tlie  stated  purpose 
of  this  amendment  i.s  to  prevent  di,-- 
criminaiion  un  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  orik'in  in  the  purcliase. 
rental,  financing,  and  occupancy  of 
housing  throughout  tlie  United  States." 
When  I  last  spoke  on  this  protwsed 
legislation.  I  .iddressed  my  remarks  to  the 
constitutional  (luestions  involved  in  this 
amendment.  Operating'  on  tlie  premises 
that  this  threat  bod.v  has  an  obligation  m 
refuse  to  pass  letiislation  whicii  we  deem 
unconstitutional.  I  urged  rejection  of 
tliis  amendment  (m  the  ^rounds  that  it 
is  not  autiiorized  by  proper  interprf^ta- 
tions  of  either  the  commerce  clause  or  of 
the  I4th  amendment. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  another 
aspect  of  this  proposal:  Constitutional 
con.siderations  aside,  is  this  legislation 
wise?  Does  this  legislation  serve  the  best 
interests  uf  a  majority  of  Americans?  In 
essence,  would  our  Nation  be  better  oiT 
for  its  passage,  or  would  this  proposal 
further  aggravate  an  already  irritated 
situation? 

It  is  my  contention  that  this  '.vould  be 
a  bad  law.  I  believe  it  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  freedom,  ratiier  than  an  exten- 
sion of  It.  I  believe  tiiat  it  would  destroy 
the  sense  of  well-being   that  so  many 


Americans  have— a  sense  of  knowing 
that  great  changes  in  their  pattern  of 
living  will  be  made  by  their  own  deci- 
sion— not  by  that  of  the  Government 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  en- 
vironment m  which  people  live  and  witli 
the  control  of  individual  citizens  over  it 
We  are  concerned  here  with  changes  in 
this  environment  and  whether  such 
changes  shall  be  made  by  citizens  volun- 
tarily or  by  governmental  decree.  The 
l.ssue,  more  specifically,  is  with  the  racial 
religious,  and  ethnic  aspects  of  housing 
patterns  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  great 
diversity  of  jwpulation  patterns  in  hou.s- 
ing  in  America.  This  diversity  exists 
from  section  to  section  and  within  the 
States.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  any  di-scemible  pat- 
tern in  rural  areas  in  much  of  the  South 
to  strictly  segregated  suburbs  surround- 
ing major  cities  all  over  the  Nation.  Th: 
diversity  is  rellected  in  the  existence  o: 
entire  towns  of  one  race  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  contrasted  with  small 
towns  in  the  South  with  different  neigh- 
borhoods existing  side  by  side  through- 
out the  town. 

This  diversity  is  further  sho'A-n  in  tin 
tendency  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities 
for  i)eople  of  a  particular  religious  faith 
to  congregate  in  one  section,  or  for  peo- 
ple of  a  particular  nationality  to  pre- 
fer a  neighborhood  which  reflects  the 
language  or  the  customs  of  the  "old 
country." 

These  patterns  are  not  particularly 
static.  In  some  places  cosmopolitan 
nei'-;hix)rhoods  representative  of  all  races 
and  religions  and  nationalities  have  de- 
veloped. Some  neighborhoods  make  an 
abrupt,  and  often  disruptive,  change 
from  one  group  to  another.  More  recently 
we  have  .seen  the  phenomenon  of  areas 
of  the  inner  city  being  occupied  by  the 
very  people  who  a  generation  ago  were 
moving  to  the  suburbs. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  neighborhoods 
of  America  have  only  one  thing  In  com- 
mon. Tliey  are  diverse.  Some  are  sei:re- 
'4ated.  Some  are  integrated.  Some  reflect 
an  etimic  or  religious  heritage.  Some  are 
c:>smopolItan.  Some  people  may  move 
freely  into  a  neighborhood  where  a  gen- 
eration ago  they  would  have  been  un- 
welcome Some  are  welcome  in  some 
neighborhoods,  but  not  in  others. 

The  foundation  of  this  diversity  is  the 
Individual.  He  sustains  or  changes  neigh- 
borhoods by  his  choice  of  how  he  disposes 
of  his  property,  in  conjunction  with  the 
choices  of  his  neighbors,  who  are  also 
individual  citizens.  When  changes  occur 
In  residential  patterns,  it  is  usually  the 
result  of  a  significant  change  in  the  opin- 
ions of  individuals.  These  changes  in 
the  feelings  of  people  about  what  they 
want  their  neighborhood  to  be  are  made 
voluntarily — or  perhaps  changes  are  not 
made  voluntarily.  Tlie  decisions  rest  with 
the  individuals  involved — the  decision  of 
a  purchaser  to  try  to  buy  a  home  in  a 
neighborhood,  and  the  decision  of  the 
owner  to  sell  or  not  to  sell. 

I  believe  these  decisions  should  con- 
tinue to  rest  with  the  individual.  America 
boasts  of  her  freedom,  of  her  liberty,  of 
the  rights  of  her  citizens  and  rightly  so. 
If  this  forced  housing  legislation  should 
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pass,  one  more  freedom  will  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  ever-grasping  Federal 
Government.  Decisions  formerly  made  in 
the  home  or  in  the  neighborhood  will  be 
made  by  Washington.  This  great  diver- 
sity of  living  patterns — this  heritage  of 
different  living  patterns — will  have  been 
destroyed.  Tlie  understandable  desire  of 
American  families  to  choose  a  neighbor- 
hood which  reflects  their  own  Ideas  about 
how  they  want  to  live  will  have  been 
made  illegal. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  system  Is 
perfect,  but  I  do  believe  that  It  oflfers 
the  greatest  measure  of  freedom  and  of 
choice  to  American  citizens  than  any 
other  system  suggested.  This  Is  because 
the  decisions  are  made  by  the  citizens 
tliem.selves — without  governmental  In- 
lerference.  Changes  which  occur  In  hous- 
ing patterns  are  the  result  of  voluntary 
clianges,  reflecting  the  gradual  changes 
in  the  customs  of  men — not  government- 
ally  imposed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  Is  in  the 
midst  of  a  racial  crisis.  In  the  last  decade 
or  so  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  racial 
tension,  or  racial  hatred,  and  of  racial 
\  iolence.  Those  who  support  this  measure 
believe  that  this  racial  crisis  will  be  solved 
by  more  legislation.  We  have  had  one 
court  decision  following  another,  and  one 
new  Federal  law  following  another.  What 
iias  been  the  result?  More  tension,  more 
hatred,  more  violence. 

I  suggest  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  us. 
We  are  attempting  to  legislate  in  areas 
where  we  should  refrain  from  acting.  The 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  Con- 
.ress  have  merely  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion. They  have  not  and  they  cannot 
-olve  it. 

This  trend  in  legislation  has  been  a 
mistake  primarily  for  two  reasons: 

First,  it  has  promised  what  cannot  be 
delivered.  People  were  led  to  believe  that 
'.'•ith  the  passage  of  various  civil  rights 
legislation,  all  their  problems  would  be 
solved.  The  legislation  has  been  passed, 
but  the  problems  remain.  And  people  be- 
come frustrated.  We  were  told  a  new  day 
•■'ould  dawn,  and  it  ha.s — one  of  violence 
and  disorder  in  which  no  one's  rights 
are  .safeguarded. 

Second,  this  trend  in  legislation  Is 
based  on  force.  If  people  will  not  act  as 
'he  Federal  Government  wishes,  force 
"hem  to.  Write  new  laws.  Create  new 
crimes.  Give  the  Federal  Government 
new  powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  solving  this  Nation's  racial 
woes.  The  problems  are  indeed  serious. 
But  the  course  advocated  by  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  has  proven  to  be 
a  failure.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In 
the  eating.  And  Americans  are  fed  up. 

These  are  matters  which  have  his- 
torically been  handled  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments. Perhaps  State  solutions  did 
not  suit  everyone,  but  racial  peace  pre- 
vailed, and  unprecedented  progress  by 
citizens  of  all  races  took  place.  I  am 
aware  that  such  a  view  is  not  acceptable 
to  many  of  my  colleagues.  But  I  suggest 
that  all  of  us  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
traditional  theory.  In  my  judgment,  the 
problems  we  face  admit  to  no  simple  so- 
lution— or  perhaps  no  "solution"  at  all  if 
we  are  convinced  that  they  can  or  should 
be     solved     overnight.     Allowing     the 


States — where  government  is  closer  to 
the  people — to  decide  on  these  questions 
provided  domestic  peace  and  progress. 
Perhaps  that  system  was  not  perfect,  but 
I  suggest  It  was  superior  to  the  chaos 
which  we  face  today. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  by  Jack  M. 
Messner  to  the  editor  of  the  McLean 
Providence  Journal,  in  McLean,  Va., 
dated  February  2,  1968,  is  pertinent  to 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  shall  read 
the  letter. 

DiCTATOKIAL    HOVSING 

To  the  Editor  : 

Your  last  week  edition  publishing  a  letter 
on  fair  (forced!  housing  by  Eldwi.rd  O. 
Mitchell  leaves  me  greatly  puzzled  He  makes 
the  point  that  racial  discrimination  do^-s  net 
exist  In  our  area,  but  still,  we  need  Fair 
Housing.  Why? 

A  short  review  of  history  may  lem.nU  us 
that  under  Pranklin,  the  Rooteveltlan  im- 
pact of  Keyneslanlsm  and  deficit  linanclnL', 
with  the  innovation  of  curing  unemplov- 
ment  by  bureaucratic  handouts,  the  scheme 
of  federal  housing  was  imported  ironi  Euro- 
pean Marxist  Valhallas. 

It  began,  ironically,  with  the  first  housing 
project  in  Arthurdale,  West  Virginia  (chris- 
tened by  the  sainted  Eleanor)  from  which 
negroes  were  firmly  barred.  Tlie  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  followed  by  creating  ra- 
cial tension  in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  else- 
v.'here  by  constructing  housing  projects  for 
special  groups.  Then  after  agitation  and 
pressure  put  the  Washington  politicians  In 
a  corner,  they  would  switch  and  assign  the 
project  to  another  group. 

The  time  was  not  "ripe,"  however,  to  save 
the  Negro.  His  escape  from  the  parlous  situa- 
tion into  which  the  government  had  euchered 
him  was  not  to  be  facilitated  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  with  Its  housing' 
section  (Title  IV). 

Title  IV  Is  a  bald  denial  of  right,  vicious 
in  both  principle  and  practice  because  It  can- 
not possibly  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  due  process  of  law,  and  because  !t  adds 
materially  to  the  forces  already  at  work  to 
Introduce  the  police  state  into  this  country. 
In  opposing  the  housing  provision  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
stated: 

"This  Is  not  civil  rights  legislation.  This  is 
plainly  an  attempt  to  circumvent  our  Con- 
stitution. It  is  a  violation  cf  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  guar- 
antees a  man  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold 
property  and,  obviously  to  do  with  it  what 
he  wishes  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 

"It  is  a  violation  of  the  basic  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  guarantees  the  right  of  individual 
privacy  and  Individual  action." 

Of  all  the  evil  things  that  are  being  done 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights,  the  attack  on 
the  right  to  buy,  own,  use  and  sell  property 
is  designed  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the 
American  private  ownership  system.  The  so- 
called  open  housing  section"  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bin  is  an  attack  on  those  small  prop- 
erty owners  who  operate  and  live  in  their 
own  apartment  liouses  on  which  they  usually 
depend  for  their  living.  The  Fourth"  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  speclficaUy 
says,  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selziu-es 
shall  not  be  violated." 

When  the  Federal  Government  attempts 
to  prohibit  a  homeowner  from  exercising 
control  over  his  own  property,  the  govern- 
ment has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "seized" 
that  property. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Virginia  says 
that  this  law  la  a  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  If  you  disobey  this  law  and  .■^omeone 
makes  a  complaint,  the  complainant  has 
the  full  service,  at  no  charge,  of  federal  law- 
yers, whereas  the  homeowner  Is  Judged  guilty 


until    he    proves    himself    Innocent    und    he 
must  provide  his  own  attorneys. 

The  purpose  of  this  fair  (Open)  (Forced) 
housing  is  not  only  to  force  a  mixture  of 
races  in  residential  areas  and  apartments, 
but  it  will  also  have  the  effect  of  putting 
the  small  apartment  owner  out  uf  buslnes„'=. 
making  it  easy  for  the  big  money  boys  to  buy 
up  thousands  of  apartments  "at  distressed 
prices. 

This  Fair  Housing  in  my  opinion  is  dlct.i- 
torlal  find  unconstitutional. 

It  :  eems  to  ino  tliat  Mr.  Mitchell  and  liis 
ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  had  best 
reject  their  social  gospel  with  Its  philosophi- 
cal hoclali-sm.  communLsm,  humanltarlanl.sm 
and  anarchlsni,  and  above  all  the  constant 
jjroniotion  of  disrord  am>jng  peaceful  law 
.".biding  citizens,  both  black  and  white.  They 
.should  return  to  the  holy  scriptures  as  con- 
tained In  the  King  James  Bible. 

Pcrliaps  Mr.  Mitchell  should  turn  to  "Ec- 
cleslastes,  10:2"  In  his  Revised  Standard 
Version,  which  reads:  "A  wise  man's  heart 
Inclines  him  toward  the  right,  but  a  fool's 
heart  toward  the  left."  Could  it  be  possible 
that  the  proof  reader  was  fired? 

Jack  M.  Messner. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoius  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
3  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. February  21,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  icccived  by  the 
Senate  February  20.  1968: 
Foreign-  Clai.ms  Settlement  Commission- 

Leonard  v.  B.  .Sutton,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
:r.ember  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Currur.isslon  of  the  United  .Statt.=;  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  cf  3  ve;irs  irom  October 
22.  19G6.  vice  Kd-^-ard  D.  Re. 

In-  the  Navy 

The  lollowmg-named  officer,  when  retired, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  cf  vice  admiral 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Rear  .Adm    Reynold  D.  Hogle,  U.S.  Navy. 

Postmasters 

Tlie  foKowing-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Horace  H.  Nation,  Jr.,  Acmar,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  N.  L.  Nation,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Ingram,  Thomasville.  Ala.,  in 
place  of  H.  T.  Forster.  retired. 

James  B.  Hill.  WoodvlUe,  Ala.,  In  place  of 
P..  E.  Page,  retired. 


Verna  M.  Spurlock.  Navalo,  Ariz..  In  place 
of  G.  M  Harris,  retired. 
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CAvrromitiA 

Laeta  C  Fortney  Biggs.  Calif  ,  In  place  of 
J  C   Andes,  resigned 

Joseph  P  Aubin  Kernville,  Calif  ,  in  place 
of  W  I  Stewart   retired 

Richard  P.  Brlggs.  Bradenton.  Fla  In  place 
of  H  L  Evans,  retired 

James  J  Waller,  Jr  .  Immokalee,  Pl.t  ,  in 
place  of  L.  A  Crews,  retired 

Clarence  \  Sinlard  .Summerfleld.  Pla  ,  In 
place  of  T  B  Mills,  retired 

IDAHO 

Charles  L.  Fltzslmons,  N'ew  Plymouth,  Ida- 
ho, in  place  of  J.  C    Newman   retired 

ILLINOIS 

Ivan  V  Crooks.  Clsne  111  ,  In  plac*  'if  Gor- 
don Perry,  retired 

Wesley  I.  Weston.  Elburn.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
H  J   Hall,  retired 

Everett  L  Shelton,  Monee,  111  .  In  place  of 
J   E  Gorman,  retired 

NorUn  E  Newmlster,  Normal,  111  .  in  place 
of  T  B,  Raycraft,  retired 


Betty  M.  TraiTaA.  Sharon,  Kaos  ,  In  place 
:>f  R   A   P'etrow,  retired. 

JttNTX'CKY 

John  R.  Anderson.  Carlisle.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  E  E  Pfanstlel.  retired 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  H  Pink,  Randolph,  Mass  ,  In  place  of 
M  R   Brewster,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Edward  C  McNamafa.  Birch  Run.  Mich, 
in  place  of  S.  F  Close,  deceased 

Doris  E  Brady.  Conway.  Mich  .  In  place  of 
Erla  tirlgsby,  retired 

Dorothy  A  Wetzel,  Munlth,  Mich..  In  place 
of  U.  P  IJebeck.  deceased. 

MIKNISOTA 

Dean  N  Haycraft.  LewlsvlUe.  Minn  .  la 
place  of  Ci   H   Dewar.  retired 

Nf PRASKA 

Harry  O  Schaffert.  M.iywood,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  F  E  Fallng,  deceased. 


NEW  JEKSET 

Vincent  J.  Yaede,  Edison,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
W  D,  Hand,  retired. 

Leonard  J,  Conway.  Freehold,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  V.  A  Stateslr,  retired, 

Albert  J.  Fiilkrod,  Ho  Ho  Kus.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  F.  M  Letts,  retired. 

NEW  TOBK 

Anthony  Puzzo.  Babylon,  N.Y..  In  place  of 
A.  R.  Clark,  retired. 

Bridget  P  Stouter,  lA'banon  Springs,  N.Y.. 
in  place  of  Eileen  Bechmann,  resigned. 

.SOUTH  UAKOTA 

George  R.  Connor,  Zell,  S  Dak.,  In  place 
of  P.  J,  Mlesen,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Wllmer  W  Hewitt,  Richmond,  Tex.,  In  place 
L.J  A  C,  Wendel.  retired 

Richard  D,  Swanner.  Scrogglns.  Tex.,  in 
place  <if  Maud  Swanner.  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Dena  C  Hayden.  Marshfield,  Wis..  In  place 
of  T.  N  Hayden,  deceased. 
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The  House  met  at  12  ocloclc  noon. 

His  E.\cellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Vincent  Bn/iiy.s,  auxiliaiy  bishop  of 
Kaunas  in  Lithuania,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer; 

Aimiyhty  God.  we  turn  lo  Thee  in  the 
prayer  as  we  begin  the  deliberations  of 
this  day. 

Thou  hast  implanted  into  the  hearts 
of  all  men  the  desire  for  freedom.  With- 
in Thy  lovTni,'  providence  nations  have 
been  farmed  and.  through  freedom,  have 
become  creative  of  spiritual  and  material 
proj^ress. 

Thou  hast  taught  man  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  him.>elf— to  ave  to  others 
what  we  trea.-^uie  ourselves.  May  all  men 
fumu  this  command  in  respecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others,  while  se- 
cunng  them  for  themselves. 

We  pray  for  freedom  of  Lithuania. 
.\nd  we  beg  Thy  bk\-;sings  upon  those 
persons  and  nations  who  teach  men  to 
respect  and  love  one  another  and  who 
dedicate  themselves  for  the  achievement 
of  freedom  and  peace  for  all  mankind. 
Amen. 

THE    JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedini^s  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


lutlon  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  J.  Res  138.  Joint  resolution  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America  to  serve  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  us  required  by  their  congres- 
sional charter. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY.  THE  MOST  REV- 
EREND VINCENT  BRIZGYS,  AUX- 
ILIARY BISHOP  OP  KAUNAS,  LITH- 
UANIA 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending our  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
thf  honor  and  privilege  of  having  His 
Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Vincent 
Brizgys.  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Kaunas, 
Lithuania,  diliver  the  invocation  today 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  observes  the 
50th  aimiversary  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 


Government  must  be  made  available  for 
a  unified  effort  in  combating  this  prob- 
lem which  transcends  local  jurisdictions. 

The  prospect  of  becoming  a  victim  of 
serious  crime  has  increased  to  the  extent 
that  many  Americans  are  deprived  of 
the  basic  attributes  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. There  Is  no  justification  for 
criminal  activities.  Grave  social  injus- 
tices may  contribute  to  the  incidence  of 
lawlessness  but  criminal  conduct  must 
be  eliminated. 

The  President  is  responding  to  over- 
whelming public  interest  in  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  measures  to  ciu'b  the 
rising  tide  of  crime.  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  direct  response  to  a  prob- 
lem requiring  immediate  action,  and  urge 
the  prompt  enactment  of  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  and  other  meas- 
ures which  he  has  proposed. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commuiu- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
Hou.sf  that  on  February  15.  1968.  the 
President  approved  and  .^iuned  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  F{  14563  All  .ict  to  .tniend  the  Ral'ro  id 
Retirement  -■Xct  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
tJnemployment  Insurance  .Act  to  provide  for 
:ncreu^->e  in  benents.   lud  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.■\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrinijton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 


CRIME— PARAMOUNT  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
m;uks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  the  para- 
mount domestic  problem  confronting  the 
American  people  today  is  crime.  It  has 
developed  to  .such  mgantlc  proportions 
that  control  Is  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
unassisted  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. While  crime  control  Is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  vast  resources  of  the  Federal 


VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  is  now 
considerln.5  House  Joint  Resolution  1052. 
which  proposes  to  set  forth  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  prompt  and  meaningful 
employment  be  made  available  to  vet- 
erans who  have  served  in  Vietnam  and 
in  other  areas  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  im- 
press upon  employers,  both  L;overnment 
and  Industry,  the  fact  that  these  men  are 
leaving  the  military  after  honorable  and 
courageous  service  and  are  seeking  their 
place  in  the  labor  market. 

It  Is  truly  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
these  men  be  welcomed  by  employers 
everywhere.  Their  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
their  Nation  should  not  go  unnoticed 
once  their  military  service  Is  completed 


I,  for  one.  would  recommend  unhesi- 
tatingly these  veterans  to  employers.  In 
most  cases  an  employer  Is  obtaining  a 
mature  worker  who  Is  experienced  under 
pressure  and  capable  of  making  split- 
second  decisions.  He  is  young,  healthy, 
and  alert.  He  deserves  every  considera- 
tion because  he  was  enough  of  an  Amer- 
ican to  answer  his  country's  call  despite 
the  fact  that  he  might  be  asked  to  sac- 
rifice his  life. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  this  resolution 
would  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  consid- 
eration at  a  very  early  date.  The  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  held 
hearings  yesterday  and,  upon  completion 
of  hearings,  met  In  executive  session  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  1052. 

Unfortunately,  however,  due  to  the  de- 
parture of  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  was  left  without  a 
quorum  and  was  unable,  therefore,  to  ex- 
l^ress  its  will.  I  consider  this  pure  and 
deliberate  obstructionism  on  the  part  of 
that  member.  The  minority  had  spent 
much  of  the  hearing  attacking — not  so 
much  the  resolution — but  the  President's 
Executive  order  concerning  the  hiring  of 
veterans;  this  subject  was  not  under 
consideration. 

I  am  very  optimisitic  this  resolution 
will  be  reported  from  committee  at  its 
next  executive  session. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN EUGENE  D.  O'SULLIVAN 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  sad  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  recent  death  of  a  re- 
^pected  former  member  of  this  body, 
Eugene  D.  O'Sullivan,  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who  passed  away  after 
a  long  illness,  served  as  the  Representa- 
tive for  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  81st  Congress.  He  was  84 
years  old  when  he  died. 

I  am  sure  our  colleagues  who  served 
m  the  81st  Congress  will  recall  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  who  was  widely  known  for  his 
work  as  a  defense  attorney  in  criminal 
cases  in  addition  to  his  service  as  a  Rep- 
resentative. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  many  years 
and  had  been  a  delegate  to  five  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  born  on  a  cattle 
.'anch  near  Kent,  Reno  County,  Kans., 
'n  May  31.  1883.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kent,  Kans..  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Christian  Brothers  College, 
St  Joseph.  Mo.,  in  1903.  Later  he  at- 
tended St.  Benedict's  College  in  Atchi- 
son. Kans.  He  graduated  from  Creigh- 
ton  University  Law  School  in  Omaha, 
Nebr..  in  1910  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Nebraska  bar  In  1910.  He  ran  as  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  1934  and  was  imsuccess- 
;ul  as  a  write-in  candidate  for  election 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1934.  He  was  a 
delegate    to    the    Democratic   National 


Convention  in  1924,  1928,  1932,  1940,  and 
1944.  He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  81st  Congress  in  1948  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  bid  for  reelection  in  1950. 

Many  Nebraskans  and  our  colleagues 
who  served  In  the  81st  Congress  will 
mourn  the  passing  of  Eugene  O'Sullivan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Eugene  Daniel  O'Sullivan  and  I  were 
freshmen  together  in  the  81st  Congress. 
We  had  much  in  common  and  living  at 
the  Congressional  Hotel  as  we  did  and 
being  frequently  together,  a  warm  friend- 
ship developed.  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  eloquent  and  scholarly,  of  strong 
convictions  from  which  he  never 
strayed.  We  were  about  of  the  same  age, 
he  having  been  born  in  May  of  1883, 
and  I  in  April  of  1882.  some  11  months 
apart.  He  weis  a  Democrat  through  and 
through,  had  been  a  delegate  from 
Nebraska  to  five  Democratic  National 
Conventions  and  had  been  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Nebraska  and 
U.S.  Senator  before  his  election  to  the 
House  In  1948.  In  his  home  State  of 
Nebraska  he  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  defense  counsel,  seldom  losing  a 
case.  In  Washington  he  is  remembered 
among  other  things  for  an  address  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  which  oldtimers  still 
talk  about.  Although  I  have  not  seen 
Gene  O'Sullivan  since  he  left  the  Con- 
gress our  friendship  has  been  kept  fresh 
by  frequent  long-distance  telephone 
calls.  I  shall  miss,  surely  miss,  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  Nebraska  and  our  country 
have  lost  a  great  son. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  other  Mem- 
bers who  were  acquainted  with  the  late 
Eugene  D.  O'Sullivan  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress be  allowed  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  his 
life,  character,  and  service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DONALD  W. 
NICHOLSON 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  late 
Friday  night  of  the  passing  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Donald  W.  Nicholson. 

Like  his  old  friend  and  our  former 
Speaker,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Billy  Nick, 
as  he  was  affectionately  remembered  by 
generations  of  Cape  Codders  and  his  for- 
mer colleagues  in  this  Chamber,  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith.  He  held  jobs  as 
diverse  as  telephone  operator,  restaurant 
manager,  and  streetcar  conductor.  Then, 
for  37  years,  he  earned  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  having  served  in  town.  State, 
and  National  Governments.  He  was  a 
selectman  in  the  town  of  Wareham,  as 
well  as  its  assessor,  school  committee- 
man, and  member  of  the  board  of  public 
welfare.  Subsequently,  he  served  in  the 
State  house  of  representatives  and  later 
in  the  State  senate,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  expert  in  State  taxation 
and  revenue  matters,  as  well  as  being 
well  versed  in  legislative  matters  as  they 
affected  cities  and  towns.  Then,  from 
1947  to  1958,  he  represented  the  former 


Ninth  Congressional  District  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

During  World  War  I,  Billy  Nick  served 
overseas  with  the  U.S.  Army.  Yesterday, 
at  his  memorial  service,  an  old  Army 
buddy  recalled  that  50  years  ago  this 
winter,  he  and  the  former  Congressman 
were  shipped  overseas  together  from 
Camp  Devens.  From  the  year  of  his  re- 
turn up  through  last  Memorial  Day,  Billy 
Nick  never  missed  a  Memorial  Day  pa- 
rade In  the  town  of  Wareham. 

In  1956,  when  I  challenged  Congress- 
man Nicholson  In  the  primary,  some  of 
his  advisers  recommended  that  he  stress 
his  many  accomplishments  as  Congress- 
man. As  the  Reverend  Roland  E.  John- 
son, of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Wareham,  recalled  yesterday,  Billy 
Nick  retorted  that  he  was  as  proud  of 
the  things  he  had  stopped  as  he  was  of 
those  he  had  done.  In  fact,  lie  even  ran 
an  advertisement  listing  those  proposals 
against  which  he  had  voted. 

Billy  Nick  was  a  man  whose  career  ex- 
emplified devotion  to  duty,  love  of  coun- 
try, and  dedication  to  public  service. 
When,  in  1958  he  decided  not  to  run  for 
reelection  from  the  old  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  he  gave  as  his  reason 
"surrender  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers."  For  12  years,  this  distin- 
guished son  of  Wareham,  recognized  by 
legislators  as  an  authority  on  the  State 
and  Federal  constitutions,  fought  against 
heavy  Federal  spending  and  excessive 
power  In  the  executive  branch.  In  a 
speech  on  this  floor  in  1957,  he  summed 
up  his  philosophy  of  government: 

The  Government  in  my  day  has  got  down 
to  the  prop>osltlon  of  trying  to  run  every 
city  and  town,  trying  to  take  over  all  the 
laws  and  their  execution  that  have  been 
passed  through  the  centuries.  And  I  think  It 
Is  about  time  that  the  Government  did  what 
the  ConBtttutlon  says  it  should  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  Ninth  District  of 
Massachusetts  was  ably  represented  by 
Donald  W.  Nicholson.  As  his  successor  In 
what  has  now  become  the  12th  District, 
I  am  honored  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  his  widow,  Ethel,  his  daughter  Mary 
of  New  York,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Madge 
Keith,  of  Wareham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
represent  you  and  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  at  the  funeral  service  yester- 
day. Former  Senator  Saltonstall  and 
former  Governor  Purcolo  were  there, 
along  with  many  members  of  the  State 
legislature,  to  pay  final  tribute  to  Billy 
Nick. 

I  want  to  convey  to  this  Chamber  the 
gratitude  with  which  Mrs.  Nicholson  ex- 
pressed her  appreciation  for  the  many 
remembrances  that  Members  of  this 
House  sent  to  her  at  this  time  of  sadness. 

Massachusetts  will  miss  this  stalwart 
spokesman  for  our  people  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  two  news  stories 
about  the  late  Honorable  Donald  W. 
Nicholson. 

[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  February  17,  1968] 
ex-congressman  dles;  nicholson  had  lono 
Service  Record 
Wareham — Donald  W.  Nicholson,  79,  for- 
mer Republican  congieseman  from  Wareham, 
died   of   natural   causes   at  Tobey   Hospital 
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today  where  ne  iwd.  been  a  patient  for  the 
last  :wo  weeks  He  was  the  husbind  of  Mrs. 
Ethe!   iPatt-oni   Nicholson. 

Of  Scottish  ance.stry  Nicholson  was  born 
in  Wareham  Aua;  11.  1H88.  son  of  Ansrus  and 
Annie  iMcLeodi  Nicholson  Grandparents  on 
both  sides  were  of  Scottish  birth.  His  parents, 
however  moved  t-o  W.ireham  :rom  C.ipe  Bre- 
ton. N3  Nicholson's  father  was  for  many 
years  .i  W.ireham  blaL-ksmlth. 

Congressman  Nicholson  did  not  seek  re- 
election m  1958  because,  he  said,  he  objected 
to  he.ivy  federal  spending  .^nd  the  "surrender 
by  Congress  of  its  constitutions!  powers  " 

He  charged  Conetreas  was  voting  for  things 
that  were    'byp.issini?  the  Constitution. 

"I  don't  'w.^nt  to  be  a  part  of  it."  the  vet- 
era.",  '.ettlslator  said. 

oi  Posed     new   repubmcanism  " 

Nicholson  3  decision  not  "o  run  .igaln  indl- 
ca*ed  dissatisfaction  not  iniy  with  previous 
nacionil  Demo'Tatlc  administrations,  but 
with  that  of  former  President  Elsenhower 

An  outspoken  foe  of  the  "new  Republlc.in- 
Ism"  as  espi".ised  by  Elsenhower,  Nicholson 
was  the  on:y  congres.enian  :n  New  England 
who  opposed  the  President's  Middle  East 
doctrine  He  said  the  c!<>",rine  i^ave  the  Presi- 
dent the  il*ht  to  dec:  ire  war,  and  "that  is 
'.tie  right  gt  Coni^ess." 

A  former  state  let^lslator  with  \  record  of 
23  years  of  service  on  Be.\con  Hill,  Nicholson 
gained  his  arst  election  to  Congress  on  Nov. 
18.  1947.  when,  as  the  Republican  candldnte 
m  a  special  elec'lon  he'.d  in  the  9th  Con- 
gressional District,  he  defeated  State  Repre- 
sentative Jacinto  P  Dims,  D-New  Bedford. 
28,912  to  21.164.  In  that  election,  however. 
Nicholson  lost  New  Bedford,  the  city  voters 
giving  Dinla  15.368  votes  to  9.951  for  Nichol- 
son. 

The  special  congressional  election  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  '.ate  ConEiresHsman 
Charles  L  GlfTord.  R-Cotu!t.  at  his  Cape  home 
Aug.  23.  1947  OlfTord  had  served  the  district 
continuously  for  25  years  prior  to  his  de.ith. 

Nicholson  had  the  unusual  experience  of 
hiving  served  with  distinction  :n  town,  state 
and  national  governments.  He  served  the 
Town  of  Wareham  as  i  selectman,  .issessor. 
school  commi'teeman  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  P-ibllc  Welfare. 

EXECTED    rO    LEGISL.\TT711E 

With  this  background,  he  became  i  can- 
didate for  state  representative  In  1924  and 
g.ilned  election  for  a  two-year  term.  In  the 
following  state  election,  two  years  later,  he 
ran  for  state  senator  In  the  Cape  and  Plym- 
outh District  .ind  was  elected.  He  was  re- 
elected to  that  office  through  *he  .succeeding 
years,  often  without  opposition,  until  he 
aspired  for  the  seat  in  the  US.  House  of 
Representatives  After  the  death  of  Glfford 

.After  completing  his  schooling  In  W:ire- 
.ham.  Nicholson  held  various  Jobs,  nlg.ht  tele- 
phone operator.  gr''>cery  clerk,  restaurant 
manager,  salesman  and  conductor  on  the  old 
New  Bedford-Onset-Monument  Beach  "rol- 
ley  line,  long  since  out  of  existence. 

During  World  War  I.  Nicholson  served  over- 
seas with  the  US.  .\rmy  and  when  he  re- 
turned m  1919  he  went  back  to  the  Job  he 
had  left  is  a  streetcar  conductor.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  elected  to  his  flrst  office  is  .-elec- 
man  In  Wareham  and  he  continued  to  serve 
the  town  as  one  of  its  officers  until  he  went 
to  the  state  House. 

In  the  state  Senate,  Nicholson  was  regarded 
is  an  e.Kpert  on  stite  taxation  and  revenue 
problems  and  also  was  well  versed  In  legisla- 
tive matters  as  they  affected  cities  and  towns. 
He  had  t.he  reputation  of  meeting  Issues 
"with  head-on  frankness."  When  he  made  a 
decision  he  could  be  relied  on  to  stay  with 
It,  his  colleagues  sa.d. 

O.N'    M.\NT   COMMtTTBXS 

During  his  career  in  the  State  House, 
Nicholson  also  'neld  the  distinction  of  having 
served  on  more  conrimlttees  than  any  other 


member  ■  f  'he  legislature  Ways  and  Means. 
Taxatl"!!.  Hanking  and  Insurance  were  among 
numerous  committees  to  which  he  applied 
much  of  his  energy. 

Although  New  Bedford  was  not  within  the 
Cape  and  Plymouth  .Senatorial  District  which 
he  represented  Nicholson  always  came  to  the 
front  of  any  instiinces  where  he  felt  he  could 
aid  New  Bedford  In  legislative  m.itters. 

Nicholson  was  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Ethel  Patton.  They  had  two  children,  Mal- 
colm, v^ho  died  in  1955,  and  a  daughter,  .Miss 
Mary  .Nicholson,  '.vho  Is  a  school  teacher  In 
this  state    Both  children  served  In  the  Navy 

[Prom  the  Cape  Cod  iM^iss  )  Standard  Press, 

February  17.  1968] 

Donald  Nicholso.v  Dies  in  Wareham 

Wareham— Donald  W.  Nicholson,  79.  better 
known  to  generations  of  Cape  Codders  as 
"Billy  Nick."  died  Friday  night  in  Tobey 
Hospital. 

He  spent  37  of  -Jiose  years  In  public  serv- 
ice starting  in  1921  .18  selectman  of  Wareham: 
ending  in  1958  when  he  retired  after  s:x  full 
terms  .is  U.S.  congressman  for  the  9th  Con- 
gressional District  (now  incorporated  :n  the 
r2th  District). 

Three  years  after  '"Billy  Nick"  bec.Tme 
selectman  of  Wareham.  he  went  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Legislature  Two  years  later 
he  became  state  senator.  Pnr  the  next  21 
years  the  highly-respected  Republican  was 
la  the  Senate  ending  up  is  ;ts  president. 

fi     TERMS    IS     HOUSE 

.\£ter  serving  one  year  as  Senate  president, 
Nicholson  resigned.  He  had  been  elected  to 
the  flrst  of  six  full  terms  to  the  US  House 
of  Representatives. 

Nicholson  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  black- 
smith. .Vs  a  young  man  he  worked  as  a  waiter, 
salesmin  and  street  c\r  conductor.  He  served 
:n  the  US.  .^rmy  In  World  War  I 

When  he  decided  to  run  for  the  congres- 
olonal  seat  in  1946.  after  the  death  of  the 
late  Congressman  Charles  L.  Glffc>rd  ^f  Cotult. 
.le  'A'as  .ilmost  60. 

He  was  known  during  his  tenure  at  •he 
State  Leglsliture  and  in  Washington  as  "a 
conservative  Republican  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

One  columnist  writing  about  Nicholson  in 
1957  stated:  "The  only  Legislature  sessions 
he  nilssed  were  while  attending  Wareham 
town  meetings:  he  never  .  .  missed  roll- 
ojIIs  in  Congress  While  a  State  senator  he 
served  on  more  committees  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  in  its  history. 

THOUGHT    OP    NDGItBOR 

In  .--pe.iking  about  the  thousands  of  legis- 
lative bills  he  voted  on  during  Ills  public  life. 
Nicholson  once  said:  "I  .have  tried  to  remem- 
ber this  principle  on  each  one:  You've  got  to 
•hink  of  your  next-door  neighbor  as  well  as 
yotirself  when  you  pass  a  law." 

In  1957  he  summed  up  his  philosophy  of 
government  In  a  House  floor  .iddress. 

'The  government  In  my  day."  he  said,  "has 
i;,.t  down  to  the  proposition  of  trying  to  run 
every  city  and  town,  trying  to  take  over 
all  the  laws  and  their  execution  that  have 
been  p.^s5ed  through  the  centuries.  And  I 
'.hink  It  is  about  time  that  the  Government 
did  what  the  Constitution  says  it  should  do." 

Nicholson's  death  at  Tot)ey  Hospital  fol- 
lowed complications  of  pneumonia. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Ethel;  a 
daughter.  Mary  of  MlUbrook,  NY.:  and  a 
i.ster.  Mrs   Madge  Keith  of  Wareham. 

FMit-ral  services  are  Incomplete 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
fenlleman  yield? 

Mr  KEITH.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished .majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  .\LBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  ver>- 
.sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  Bill  Nicholson  who  was  a  ver>' 


close  personal  fnend  of  mine  during  hi.s 
service  in  the  Ho'ose.  He  was  a  ver>'  fine 
Member  of  the  House,  a  ver>'  popular 
and  constructive  Member  of  the  Ho'ase 
I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  this  word  of  tribute  to 
him  on  his  passine.  and  I  extend  my  own 
deepest  symf)athy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  -Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  our  minority 
whip. 

Mr.  .TRENDS.  I  was  very  .■-orry  to  learn 
of  the  passim;  of  our  former  colleague 
and  good  friend  "Nick,"  r.s  he  was  af- 
fectionately called  by  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  serve  with  him  during 
the  time  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House. 
During  his  years  here  in  tlie  Hou.^e,  we 
became  good  friends.  I  was  proud  to  call 
him  my  friend. 

"Nick"  was  an  outstanding  individual, 
a  lovable  character,  and  a  devoted  public 
.servant.  Many,  many  times  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  and  talk  with  him  and 
di.scuss  the  i.ssues  of  the  day.  and  to  ob- 
tain his  viewiwints  as  he  so  ably  ex- 
pressed them. 

Nick  was  a  devoted  American.  He 
>orved  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country  well.  I  wisti  to  extend  to  his  loved 
ones  my  .sincere  -vmpathy. 

Mr.  LAIHD  Mr  Speaker,  will  tiie  gen- 
tleman yielu.' 

Mr  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  eentleman 
from  VVi.sconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  for  yielding  to  me.  I. 
too.  wish  to  join  with  him  in  the  remarks 
of  tribute  to  our  Kood  fnend  "Nick,"  as 
he  was  called  here  on  the  I'.oor  of  the 
House.  His  district,  which  the  gentleman 
currently  m  the  '.veil  no'vv  represents,  and 
my  district  have  many  similarities  in 
that  we  represented  the  major  cranberry- 
growing  areas  of  the  United  States. 

I  well  remember  the  many  pleasant 
conversations  that  we  had  about  the 
problems  of  the  cranberr:,'  gro'.vers. 

"Nick"  was  a  man  of  real  courage  when 
it  came  to  casting  his  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  Ho'jse  of  Representatives.  But 
more  importantly,  he  was  a  man  of  real 
insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  people 
whom  he  represented  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  close  to  them.  He  loved  them  and 
they  loved  him. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  go  to  his  district 
and  spe'ak  at  a  dinner  for  him.  I  could 
see  on  that  visit  the  great  feeling  of  be- 
lief that  the  people  in  the  district  had 
for  Congressman  Nicholson.  Mote  impor- 
tantly, I  could  see  the  feeling  that  he  had 
for  his  constituents.  He  wa.'^  a  man  who 
understood  that  he  must  live  with  his 
conscience  longer  than  his  constituents. 
He  was  willing  to  go  back  to  his  con- 
gressional district  and  explain  in  a  veiy 
adequate  and  effective  manner  the  rea- 
sons for  his  votes  of  conscience  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  and  happy  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  In 
paying  tribute  to  his  memoo'  and  ex- 
pressing to  his  family  our  deepest  re- 
grets and  sympathy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Fibruaru  JO,  196S 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  in  paying  respect  to  a 
great  American.  Although  "Billy  Nick," 
as  they  called  him  down  on  the  Cape, 
was  involved  in  politics  all  his  life,  he 
was  far  from  being  political  in  the  usual 
.sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  distinguished 
American,  a  fundamentalist,  a  man  who 
icad  the  Constitution  and  knew  what 
the  Constitution  said,  a  man  who  prac- 
ticed both  personally  and  professionally. 
I  know  the  courage  which  he  displayed 
here  on  the  floor  is  something  that  all 
uf  us  could  emulate. 

I  think  another  characteristic  was  the 
way  in  which  he  endeared  himself  to  all 
the  Members  of  this  House.  I  remember 
the  day  the  cranberry  growers  of  his 
district  v.'ere  in  trouble,  and  when  they 
heard  it  was  "Billy  Nick's"  bill  on  the 
Iloor,  the  Members  of  the  House  did  not 
need  any  more  details  concerning  it. 
They  were  in  favor  of  it  because  he 
( spou-sed  it.  I  do  not  recall  this  being 
done  for  any  other  Member. 

It  was  in  that  high  sense  of  affection 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  held  this 
man  who  was  dear  to  us  all.  We  shall 
continue  to  miss  his  presence  here  as  we 
have  since  he  retired  from  the  Congress. 
Mrs.  Bates  and  I  extend  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  gracious  daughter.  Mary,  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

We  have  lost  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  honored  and 
|)rivileged  to  say  a  few  words  recalling 
our  association  with  this  distinguished 
patriot  and  a  person  we  were  pleased 
to  call  a  friend. 

.Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
last  Friday  of  former  Congressman  Don- 
ald Nicholson,  of  Massachusetts,  better 
known  to  all  of  us  as  just  plain  "Nick." 

We  mourn  today  the  passing  of  a  man 
who  devoted  his  entire  life  to  public 
.service,  and  who  throughout  his  career 
merited  the  high  respect  and  esteem  of 
ills  colleagues  for  his  devotion  and  un- 
stinting efforts  for  our  Nation,  his  State, 
and  constituency. 

He  .served  some  23  years  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Legislature,  rising  to  pres- 
ident of  the  State  senate  before  he  began 
Ills  12-year  tenure  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  integrity  and 
loyalty  and  was  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him  as  a  man  who  fought  for 
and  stood  by  his  convictions. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
ctation in  our  common  bereavement  over 
his  loss.  However,  it  Is  with  pride  that 
I  can  pay  tribute  in  this  House  which 
he  served  so  well,  to  the  memorj'  of  Con- 
!-'ressman  Nicholson  and  to  recognize  his 
many  accomplishments.  I  join  In  extend- 
ing my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  multitude  of  friends. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
ccntleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  about 


the  great  Donald  Nicholson.  We  have 
lost  a  great  American. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  Con- 
gress with  Donald  William  Nicholson 
during  all  the  period  he  served  here  from 
1947  through  1958.  A  veteran  of  overseas 
service  of  World  War  I  he  carried  his 
devotion  to  his  country  into  a  life  of  pub- 
lic service,  holding  many  mimicipal  of- 
fices in  the  hometown  of  Warchan, 
Mass.,  and  serving  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  for  more  than  20  years.  At 
one  time  he  was  president  of  the  State 
senate. 

In  more  than  30  years  of  public  service 
he  epitomized  Edmund  Burke's  prescrip- 
tion for  the  good  representative: 

It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
a  representative  to  live  In  the  s-trlctest  union, 
the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  un- 
reserved communication  with  his  constit- 
uents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect: 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  It  is 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfaction,  to  theirs:  and  above  all, 
ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prelc-r  i.^f-ir  ;riterest,s 
to  his  own. 

We  have  lost  a  great  friend  and  I  join 
in  extending  my  condolences  to  members 
of  his  family. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Donald  William  NichoLson, 
of  Massachusetts,  brings  back  many 
sweet  memories  of  our  association  to- 
gether on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  the  81st  Congress.  He  was 
bottom  man  on  the  Republican  side  and 
mine  on  the  Democratic  side  was  a  posi- 
tion of  equal  obscurity.  Our  friendship 
was  the  warmer,  I  think,  because  of  this 
circumstance.  He  had  a  brilliant  mind 
and  a  sense  of  humor  that  was  refreshing 
as  the  breezes  of  his  own  Cape  Cod. 

Don  Nicholson  was  a  stanch  Republi- 
can, a  credit  and  an  honor  to  his  party 
and  his  State.  He  prided  himself  on  his 
attendance  record.  On  record  rollcalls  or 
quoi-um  calls  Don  Nicholson  was  there. 
It  now  has  been  some  10  years  since  he 
left  the  Congress  and  I  have  thought  of 
him  often  with  tender  affection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Congressman  Donald  W.  Nicholson,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  man  whose  integrity 
impressed  and  inspired  us  all  during  his 
12  years  In  the  House,  died  last  Friday. 

Son  of  a  blacksmith.  Congressman 
Nicholson  had  steel  in  his  character  com- 
parable In  strength  to  the  steel  he 
watched  his  father  work  at  the  forge. 
Nick,  as  he  was  known  to  a  host  of 
friends  from  the  villages  of  Cape  Cod  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  held  many  jobs 
in  his  youth.  He  worked  as  a  telephone 
operator,  as  a  streetcar  conductor,  as 
a  restaurant  manager.  He  then  made  up 
his  mind  to  serve  his  country. 

Characteristically  he  dedicated  him- 
self wholly  to  this  mission.  For  37  years 
he  brought  his  own  remarkable  brand  of 
integrity-  and  candor  to  the  government 
of  his  hometown,  to  the  government  of 
his  State,  to  the  Government  of  his 
country.  He  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate  when  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  from  his  State's 
former  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
During  his  12  years  in  the  House  he  be- 
came known  for  his  exemplary  sense  of 
principle  and  purpose. 


I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  remarkable  man  and 
in  extending  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  memorj-  of  the 
late  Honorable  Donald  W.  Nicholson,  to 
express  my  own  deep  sorrow  over  the  loss 
of  this  former  Congressman  from  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  I  never  had  the  iirivilege  of 
.serving  in  the  Congress  with  him.  I  knew 
him  during  the  days  when  I  .served  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 

This  outstanding  man.  the  .'=on  of  a 
blacksmith,  will  long  be  remembered  r.s 
a  dedicated,  conscientious  public  servant. 
He  had  the  unique  and  admirable  record 
of  having  served  with  great  distinction 
m  almost  every  level  of  government.  He 
was  a  selectman  in  the  town  of  Wareham, 
its  assessor,  school  committeeman,  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  public  welfare.  In 
1924  he  was  elected  as  a  State  representa- 
tive and  then  as  State  senator  in  the 
Cape  Cod  and  Plymouth  district,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  came  to  be  highly  re- 
garded as  a  tax  and  revenue  expert.  In 
1947  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
he  served  in  this  capacity,  with  distinc- 
tion and  effectiveness  for  12  years. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  common  bereavement 
over  his  loss,  but  it  is  a  great  honor,  as 
a  Member  of  this  body,  and  a  Representa- 
tive from  Massachusetts,  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  now.  My  deepest  sympathies  are 
extended  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusett.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  passing  of  former 
Congressman  Donald  W.  Nicholson  took 
from  our  midst  one  of  my  State's  eminent 
and  most  respected  elder  statesmen,  and 
I  join  with  his  many  friends  and  former 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  widow,  Ethel,  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Madge 
Keith. 

It  is  a  decade  since  Nick  Nicholson 
completed  liis  last  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  and,  therefore.  I  had  not  the 
IJleasui'e  of  serving  with  liim  as  a  fellow 
I^eprcsentative  from  Massachusetts. 
Nonetheless,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
good  representative  government  and  par- 
ticularly his  fierce  opposition  to  "big 
Government"  are  well-recalled. 

I  had  met  v;ith  him  on  various  oc- 
casions, and  he  never  ceased  emphasiz- 
ing his  deep  concern  over  what  he  sin- 
cerely felt  v.'ere  excesses  in  Government 
spending. 

His  philosophy  undoubtedly  had  its 
roots  in  his  birth  and  childhood,  his  early 
n'orking  days  and  his  subsequent  serv- 
ice in  both  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  -.vhere 
he  attained  a  reputation  as  an  expert 
in  fiscal  matters.  He  was  descended  from 
Scots,  and  had  worked  as  a  streetcar 
conductor,  restaurant  manager  and  in 
other  humble  but  honest  endeavors.  With 
this  backcround.  it  w&s  natural  that  he 
'.vould  regard  each  dollar  spent  with  a 
waiT  eye. 

Tlie  former  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, now  largely  the   12th.  contains  a 
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legion  of  his  friends,  all  of  whom  recall 
with  respect  the  many  contributions  of 
one  whom  they  affectionately  called  Billy 
Nick.  He  was  ever  the  typical  Cape  Cod- 
der — strong,  defiant,  and  independent. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my 
fellow  Members  here.  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our  for- 
mer colleague  and  my  dear  friend.  Con- 
gressman Donald  W.  Nicholson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Congressman  Nicholson's  entire  ma- 
ture life  was  spent  In  devoted  public  serv- 
ice to  his  home  commumty.  his  country. 
and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Few  men  In  public  hfe  will  ever 
equal  his  characteristically  unselfish  and 
remarkable  contribution  of  personal  in- 
tegrity, intelligence,  Industry,  and  lead- 
ership, to  the  legislative  progress  of  his 
beloved  Nation  and  State. 

When  he  held  the  very  high  respon- 
sibility of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
senate  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Legis- 
lature It  was  universally  proclaimed  that 
the  '"word  of  Nicholson  was  as  depend- 
able as  \Me  Bible  "  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  inte*?rity ;  he  was  respected  for  his  ex- 
traordinary legislative  knowledge  and 
leadership;  he  was  admired  for  his  stead- 
fast political  convictions  and  he  was  rec- 
ognized and  acclaimed  for  his  patriotic 
dedication.  However  above  and  beyond 
these  virtues  he  was  beloved  for  his  hum- 
ble attitude,  his  neighborly  kindness,  his 
patient  tolerance,  his  compassionate  un- 
derstanding, his  quiet  humor  and  his 
generous  heart 

"Bill"  Nicholson,  as  we  affectionately 
called  him.  was  a  ^reat  and  good  man. 
He  wlD  be  sorely  missed  but  he  has  left 
us.  to  follow,  an  inspirmg  letjacy  of  e.\- 
ample  of  unstinted  devotion  and  loyalty 
In  public  service  to  his  country  and  his 
constituent's. 

In  this  time  of  great  loss  and  sorrow  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
most  gracio  IS  wife  Ethel  and  fine  daugh- 
ter Mary  while  we  join  in  our  prayers 
that  the  soul  of  our  beloved  friend  rests 
in  heavenly  peace. 


THE  'SMELLY'  LOAN  TO  NAPCO  IN- 
DUSTRIES. INC  .  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 
MINN 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.)ection  to 
the  request  of  the  -entleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  ob'ection 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are  aware  that  on  last  Fri- 
day the  Justice  Department  filed  stiit 
against  NAPCO  Industries.  Inc  ,  of  Min- 
neapolis. Minn  .  to  recover  at  least  dou- 
ble the  $2  3  million  loan  it  received  from 
the  At;ency  for  International  Develop- 
ment by  what  the  Department  says  was 
deceit  " 

This  loan  was  entjineered.  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  office  of  the  then  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Hubert  H  Humphrey. 
and  by  his  form':'r  aide  and  current  ad- 
visers. M.i\  M  Kanipt'Irnan 

In  covering  the  filing  of  this  suit,  the 
New  York  Times  of  last  Saturday  con- 
tained a  most  interesting  sentence  which 


I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

It  IB  a  miitter  of  record  that  friends  of 
V'ic«  President  Humphrey  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  State 
Departjnent.  Its  parent,  warned  him  to  dis- 
sociate hunself  from  the  loan  project  because 
It  was  "beginning  to  look  smelly." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  has 
spoken  volumes  here. 

If  this  loan  was  so  "smelly"^and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  all  of  that — 
why  was  the  Vice  President  so  Involved 
in  pushing  it? 

If  It  was  so  "smelly.  "  why  was  It  ever 
made? 

I  commend  the  Times  repoi-ter.  Mr. 
Felix  Belalr.  Jr  .  who  obtained  this  in- 
formation, especially  since  the  AID  re- 
peatedly refused  to  let  me  Inspect  the 
files  to  determine  lust  who  was  behind  it. 
I  hope  he  and  the  Justice  Department 
will  provide  us  all  with  the  answers  to 
quite  a  number  of  equally  interesting 
questions  on  this  matter. 


GEORGE  WALLACES  OBJECTIVE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  in  Chicago  George  Wallace  dis- 
closed some  of  his  plans  to  throw  sand 
into  the  gears  of  orderly  electoral  proc- 
ess in  this  countiT  He  indicated  at  that 
time  his  desire  to  frustrate  an  electoral 
colleue  decLsion  by  denying  270  votes  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  major  party 
candidates  for  President,  and  outlined 
the  terms  of  the  deal  he  would  .seek  to 
make  with  a  candidate  who  would  adopt 
h\s  minority  party  views. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sad  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wallace  expanded  on  this  scheme  in  re- 
marks made  yf'!<terday  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  morning  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

While  Insisting  Miat  iic  cxpec'ed  'o  win 
t.'ie  Presldencv.  Mr  W-iilace  ilso  el.abor.ited 
today  more  than  he  his  before  on  details  of 
"the  coven.int"  he  has  s.iid  he  would  de- 
mand from  a  major  party  Presidential  candi- 
date should  his  own  third-party  effort  pro- 
duce a  deadlock  In  the  Electoral  College 

A  deadlock  could  occur  If  neither  of  the 
Democratic  nor  "he  Republican  Presidential 
candidate,  nor  Mr  Wallace,  received  the  re* 
quired  majority  of  J70  electoral  voles 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  could  an  elec- 
toral college  deadlock  occur,  but  aLso  Mr. 
Wallace  could  precipitate  a  constitution- 
al cnsis  in  this  country  come  next  Janu- 
ary if  we  in  this  Chamber  are  then  so 
closely  divided  as  to  be  unable  to  cast 
the  votes  of  26  State  delegations  for  ei- 
ther the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President.  The  electoral 
will  of  our  people  could  thus  be  wholly 
frustrated. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the 
hour  IS  late,  but  not  too  late  The  Consti- 
tutional .Amendments  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ad- 
vi.sed  me  that  they  will  .>iiortIy  recom- 
mend a  constitutumal  amendment 
callinj,'  for  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 


dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  Chamber, 
through  our  House  Judiciai-y  Committee 
and  its  distinguished  chairman,  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  CellerI. 
should  give  immediate  attention  to  this 
problem  so  that  we  may  act  before  in- 
deed It  becomes  too  late. 


FUTURE   FARMERS   OF  AMERICA 
WEEK 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  agriculture  is  North  Dakota's 
largest  and  most  important  industi-j-. 
producing  80  percent  of  our  State's  new 
wealth  annually.  Thus,  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  North  Dakota  and,  as  a  farmer 
myself,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  agri- 
culture. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
over  the  years  the  outstanding  role  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  continues  to 
play  in  assuring  the  futui-e  progress  and 
prosperity  of  North  Dakota,  and  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  that  Februarj'  17  through  24 
has  been  designated  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week. 

The  Future  Farmers  are  young  men  14 
to  21  years  of  age  who  are  preparing  to 
take  their  places  in  American  agricul- 
ture. They  are  studying  modern  methods 
of  farming  in  high  school  vocational 
agriculture  classes,  and  within  a  few- 
years  will  be  the  leaders  in  agriculture 
throughout  our  Nation.  Their  training  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  farm  products  for  our  ever 
increasing  population,  and  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  train  those  who  will 
carry  on  the  many  necessary  off-farm 
agriciiltural  occupations. 

Founded  40  years  ago,  the  FFA  today 
has  a  membership  of  450,000  young  men 
in  nearly  9.000  chapters  in  every  State 
in  our  Nation  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Aside 
from  the  important  occupational  train- 
ing, the  FFA  has  an  outstanding  record 
for  the  development  of  leadership,  co- 
operation, character,  patriotism,  and 
citizenship  among  its  members. 

I  know  that  many  Members  will  join 
me  this  week  in  paying  special  tribute  to 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  orga- 
nization for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion it  makes  to  our  young  men,  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  our  entire  Nation. 
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ABOUT  GEORGE  WALLACE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  '•equest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Kentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  MacGrecor].  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 


a  very  able  and  efficient  and  dedicated 
member  thereof.  Anything  he  says  must 
be  taken  seriously. 

The  Constitution  has  been  described 
as  the  most  remarkable  document  ever 
struck  off  by  the  wit  of  man.  It  has 
stood  us  in  good  stead  since  our  begin- 
nings. It  has  been  like  a  shield  of  armor, 
strong  and  inflexible  In  war,  and  in  peace 
like  a  flexible  lomiglng  jacket  suitable 
and  eflQcacious  for  all  occasions.  It 
should  not  be  lightly  amended.  It  should 
only  be  amended  for  the  strongest  pos- 
sible reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota seeks  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  abolishing  the  electoral  college,  and 
to  provide  for  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  and  he  is 
prompted  to  undertake  to  do  that  pri- 
marily because  of  the  alleged  disruptive 
force  that  might  result  from  the  candi- 
dacy of  former  Governor  Wallace.  The 
Wallace  candidacy  causes  us  concern, 
but  we  should  not  be  overly  disturbed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  said  that  there  is  dan- 
ger of  his  making  deals  with  the  electors. 
Well,  the  gentleman  might  be  well  ad- 
vised that  in  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  except  three,  there  are  pledges 
that  are  exacted  from  the  electors  which 
compel  them  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
the  party  that  nominated  them.  Repub- 
lican electors  vote  for  the  Republican 
candidates,  while  Democratic  electors 
vote  for  Democratic  candidates. 

Only  in  two  States.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  I  believe  the  electors  are  defi- 
nitely unpledged.  The  question  of  pledges 
is  frowned  upon.  There  Is  a  vagueness 
and  a  doubt  as  to  South  Carolina,  so  that 
in  the  matter 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Wait  just  one  moment. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  in  just  one 
moment. 

In  the  matter  of  electors  and  their 
pled.ge.  I  do  not  think  any  vital  or 
dangerous  deals  can  be  made.  Wallace 
cannot  enter  into  the  deals,  Wallace  can- 
not make  the  deals  himself.  They  must 
be  made  by  the  electors  and  then  they 
can  be  made,  without  doubt  in  only  two 
States.  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Seniccs. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Do  not  worry  about 
South  Carolina.  I  say  this  because  the 
;,'reat  State  of  South  Carolina  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  almost  sure  that 
the  irreat  State  of  South  Carolina  will 
take  care  of  the  situation.  However,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  electoral  college  should  be  considered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
There  are  a  great  many  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  and  which  have  refer- 
once  to  amtndments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales,  bills  relating  to  the 
electoral  college. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  .say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  I  shall 
appoint  a  subcommittee  which  shall  have 
.jurisdiction  over  that  question,  so  that 
all  views  may  be  aired.  I  assure  you  there 


is  a  great  diversity  of  views  embodied  in 
the  bills  which  have  been  introduced. 
They  provide  for  a  variety  of  reforms.  I 
have  offered  a  bill  to  provide  that  each 
congressional  district  shall  elect  an  elec- 
tor. All  votes  of  electors  thus  elected  shall 
count.  The  candidate  receiving  a  minor- 
ity of  these  votes  of  the  electors  shall 
not  lose  them  to  the  majority  candidate. 
It  shall  not  be  as  now — 'Winner  take  all." 
The  majority  and  minority  votes  shall  be 
counted  all  over  the  country  and  tabu- 
lated for  the  minority  and  the  majority 
candidate. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  bills. 
They  all  shall  be  evaluated.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  any  amendment  can  be 
passed  by  Congress,  let  alone  adopted  by 
the  States,  before  the  next  presidential 
election. 


FUNDS  REQUESTED  FOR  FULL 
FUNDING  OF  THE  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  of  which  I  was  an  orig- 
inal cosponsor,  was  flnally  signed  into 
law  on  January  3,  1968,  as  part  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  This  program  is 
of  critical  importance  to  Americans 
whose  first  language  is  not  English.  One 
million  Spanish-speaking  Americans  re- 
side in  the  New  York  City  area  alone. 
They  are  severely  disadvantaged  by  their 
Inability  to  speak  English  fluently.  This 
disadvantage  begins  as  soon  as  they 
enter  schools  where  the  language  of  in- 
struction is  English,  and  it  extends  to 
the  employment  market.  Economic  indi- 
cators, such  as  educational  and  income 
levels,  demonstrate  that  Spanish -speak- 
ing Americans  are  severely  handicapped 
by  the  language  barrier. 

It  is  essential  that  the  full  $30  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969  bilingual 
education  programs  be  appropriated,  so 
that  these  programs  may  take  effect.  Yet, 
because  of  the  cutbacks  in  domestic 
spending,  President  Johnson  in  his  mes- 
sage on  education  announced  that  he 
would  request  only  $5  million.  This 
amount  could  easily  be  absorbed  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  15349  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  $30  million  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  new  program 
should  be  fully  funded  so  that  it  will 
reach  as  many  young  people  as  possible 
not  only  in  New  York  City  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  to  appropriate  the  full  author- 
ization so  that  this  effort  can  move  for- 
ward without  delay. 


his  committee  also  ought  to  look  very 
hard  at  the  situation  as  to  what  hap- 
pens if  the  presidential  election  is 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  at  the 
present  time,  each  State  has  one  vote, 
and  that  vote  is  as  a  unit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So,  let  us  say  that  a 
State  has  15  Representatives,  and  the 
vote  is  8  to  7  in  favor  of  one  candidate. 
That  candidate  gets  the  one  imit  vote, 
no  matter  how  large  or  small  the  State 
may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
is  certainly  contrary  to  the  one-man. 
one-vote  theory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  I 
understand  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man since  the  Republicans  will  undoubt- 
edly control  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .say  that 
blessed  be  the  believer,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman really  believes  that,  he  is  a 
blessed  man. 

I  hope  that  he  lives  happily  in  his 
delusions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as 
I  always  do,  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
However,  it  is  my  fiu-ther  opinion  that 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  H.R.   15414 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
Mills!,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday,  February  23, 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15414. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIOM  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  1967— 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  H.  DOC. 
NO.  323 ' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  H.)use 
the  following  message  from  the  Prf.sident 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  tn^'Pther  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congrrg;;  i,f  the  United  States- 

The  Civil  Service  Commis,slon  Annual 
Report  for  fiscal  1967  reflects  the  im- 
portance uf  the  most  vital  element  In 
democratic  tjovernment^the  people  who 
administer  it.  particularly  those  who 
quietly  dedicate  their  lives  to  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  90th  Con-^ress  has  demonstrated 
its  appreciation  of  our  career  public 
servants.  Todays  Government  is  more 
responsive  because  of  your  respon.^e. 

The  Civil  Service  Commis.^ion  Report 
shows  that  our  emphasis  has  been  on  re- 
cruiting, d«velopin6[  and  fully  using  our 
civil  servants  to  provide  improved  service 
to  the  public 

During  fiscal  year  1967— 
An  E.xecutlve  Assignment  System  was 
Instituted  to  insure  that,  at  the  top  career 
levels,  the  ntjht  man   is  found  for  tlie 
right  job  at  the  right  time. 

The  Federal  recruiting  and  examining 
program— the  foundation  for  good  per- 
sonnel manairement — was  reori^anized: 
— to  compete  more  effectively  for  the 

best  available  manpower  and 
— to    provide    improved    service,    in- 
formation and  Job  opportunities  to 
every  American. 
The  training  and  education  of  Govern- 
ment employees  was  modernized  and  ex- 
panded. 

The  Federal  Go\e:nment  accelerated 
its  drive  for  eqr.al  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Last  December  the  Congress  respond- 
ed fully  to  my  proposals  for  e<iuitable  pay 
for  Government  workers.  In  movliig  to 
fulfill  the  earlier  pay  comparability 
promise,  we  have  made  Government 
jobs  and  public  service  careers  substan- 
tially more  attractive. 

The  record  is  one  of  significant 
progre.ss. 

At  th.e  same  time,  problems  remair. — 
some  of  which  require  legislative  action. 
.\s  uur  society  has  grown  more  com- 
plex, so  too  has  the  administration  of  the 
public  .^ervlces  which  meet  society  s 
needs.  Administrative  weakness  at  any 
level  of  our  Federal  system — whether  it 
be  national,  state  or  local — becomes  a 
weakne.ss  at  all  levels  It  deprives  our 
citizens  of  adequate  Government  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  meet  their  day- 
to-day  and  long-range  r.eeds  It  cannot 
long  be  tolerated  In  a  government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people 

We  have  btM:om.e  aware  that  state  and 
local  public  agencies — too  often  inade- 
quately staffed — are  not  always  equipped 
to  meet  their  expanding  responsibilities 
to 

—  Rebuild  our  cities. 
Clean  l;p  our  rivers  and  the  air  we 
breathe. 


— Provide  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  our  citizens, 
—Plan  and  build  better  housing, 
— Improve  educatioii  and  health  .serv- 
ices. 
To  do  their  share,  state  and  local  gov- 
e:nmenl.s  need  help — primarily  staffing 
and  training  as.sistance. 

Last  Marcii  17.  I  subiniifcd  to  the  Con- 
gress two  new  legislative  proposals  to 
give  them  the  help  they  ireed: 

— The  Intergcverrimental  Manporrcr 
Act.  to  assist  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  meeting  their  critical  man- 
power requirements.  The  Act  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  States  and  communities  In 
recruiting,  training,  aird  develoj^ing 
a  high  quality  corps  of  capable  and 
responsive  public  employees.  It 
would  authorize  th.e  exchange  of 
personnel  between  states  and  cities 
and  the  Fede.al  Government. 
Through  this  exchange,  all  levels  of 
government  would  understand  each 
other's  problems  and  work  together 
more  elTectlvely  to  serve  all  the 
people. 
—  The  Education  for  Public  Service 
Act.  to  increase  the  number  and 
quality  of  younger  people  preparing 
for  careers  in  governmeiu.  The  Act 
would  provide  special  fellowships  for 
young  men  and  women  who  will 
agree  to  embark  on  the  great  ad- 
venture of  public  service.  It  would 
assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
developing  public  service  curricula 
to  meet  future  governmental  needs. 
I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  to  strengthen  our 
Federal  system  and  a.ssure  more  efficient 
conduct  of  programs  with  shared  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

Our  mi.s^ion — to  meet  tlie  rapidly 
changing  needs  of  our  society— calls  for 
our  continued  attention  to  excellence  in 
the  public  service.  I  pledge  you  and  the 
Nation  mine. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  February  20.  1968. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8091' 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  \Va\erly  Wat- 
son. Jr 

The  SPKAKl-J?.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tlie  bllP 

Mr  TALCOTT,  Mr.  GROSS,  and  Mr. 
HALL  objected,  and.  under  the  rule,  the 
bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 


DR.  ANOPX  RE-M'D.  ALiSO  KNOWN 
AS  ANGEL  REAID  RAMOS  IZQIT- 
ERDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  503)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr  Angel  Reaud.  also 
known  as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izqui- 
erdo. 

Mr.   TALCOTT    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION  EXRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  this  bill  be  passed 
over  with.out  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKFH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR   JEROME  OLINGER, 
A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  l")5i  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olirmer,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Heniy  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  individually. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  .oassed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requtst  of  the  t;entleman  frotn  low  a? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER   E.    DAVIS 

The  CleVk  called  the  bill  iS.  233)  fdr 
the  relief  of  Clu'ster  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pas.sed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^entleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN    W.    ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1580 »  for 

the  relief  of  John  W  Rogers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  reciuest  of  tlir    entleman  from  To-.va? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE  C  COX  AND  WILLIAM 
D.   MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2281  > 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Martin. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKEI?  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ','tntleman  from  Mis- 
sou  n? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES   B.   FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2288) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  B.  Franklin. 

Mr.  CONTE  and  Mr.  HALL  objected, 
and,  under  the  njle.  th.e  bill  was  recom- 
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mitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4936) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.-^ourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  L.  TOWNLEY 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  M.  HEPWORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12119) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hepworth. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7210) 
lor  the  relief  of  the  Rochester  Iron  & 
Metal  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4058) 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
tornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  AN  EXCHANGE  OF 
LANDS  AT  ACADIA  NATIONAL 
PARK,  MAINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  558) 
to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  at 
Acadia  National  Park,  Maine. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  269,  be  considered  In  lieu  of 
tlie  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  269 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sejiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a:-sembled.  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  ni.Hv.  in  his  discre- 
tion, accept  title  to  certain  land  in  the  town 
of  Bar  Harlxsr,  Hancock  County.  Maine,  lield 
by  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
jxiration  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  sild  land  being 
more  particularly  described   as   follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stone  bound  set  In  the 
ground  in  the  southerly  side  of  State  High- 
way Numbered  3  leading  from  Bar  Harbor 
to  Seal  Harbor,  said  stone  bound  also  mark- 
ing the  northeasterly  corner  of  land  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  l.md  of  the  Jackson 
Laboratory; 

thence  north  72  degrees  58  minutes  east 
and  following  the  southerly  side  of  State 
Highway  Numbered  3.  80  leet  to  a  .'-tone 
bound  set  In  the  grouiid; 

thence  south  32  degrees  13  minutes  cast 
762.5   feet  to  an   iron   pin   set    in   tlie  ledge; 

thence  north  88  degrees  16  minutes  east 
270.54  feet  to  a  stone  bound  set  in  the 
groinid  in  the  southerly  side  of  the  old 
Morrell  Park  Racetrack; 

thence  north  61  degrees  56  in:,  utes  east 
673.2  feet  to  an  iron  pipe  driven  in  the 
ground,  said  iron  pipe  also  being  in  a  north- 
westerly line  of  land  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

thence  south  24  degrees  30  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northwesterly  line 
of  land  of  the  United  States  of  America,  149 
feet  to  an   Iron  pipe  driven   in   the   ground; 

thence  south  64  degrees  05  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northwesterly  line 
of  land  of  the  United  States  of  America,  577 
feet  to  a  stone  botind  set  in  the  ground: 

thence  south  78  degrees  5U  minutes  west 
and  always  folloWiiig  ;i  northerly  line  of  land 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  115  feet  to 
an  iron  pin  in  a  large  ijoulder; 

thence  north  84  degrees  00  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northerly  line  of 
Ltiid  of  the  United  States  of  America,  357 
leet  to  an  iron  pin  in  the  ledge; 

thence  north  22  degrees  40  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northeasterly  line  of 
land  of  the  United  States  of  America.  460 
feet  to  an  iron  pin  In  the  ledge; 

thence  north  14  degrees  05  minutes  west 
and  always  following  an  easterly  line  of  land 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  281.7  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  and  containing 
4.828  acres. 

Said  land,  upon  acceptance  of  title  thereto, 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Acadia  National 
Park. 

Sec.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  land  described  In 
section  1  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  convey  to  the  Jackson  Labora- 
tory all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
Stales  in  and  to  the  following  described  land 
in  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor.  Hancock  County. 
Maine,  more  particularly  described  ris 
follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stone  bound  set  in  the 
ground  In  the  southeasterly  side  :ine  of  State 
Highway  Numbered  3  leading  from  Bar  Har- 
bor to  Seal  Harbor,  said  stone  bound  mark- 
ing the  northeasterly  corner  of  lot  formerly 
belonging  to  the  trustees  of  LouLse  D.  Mor- 
rell. now  owned  by  the  Jackson  Laboratory; 
said  stone  bound  also  marking  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  land  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  but  al- 
ways following  the  southeasterly  side  line  of 
State  Highway  Numbered  3,  si.O  feet  to  a 
point  which  marks  the  northwesterly  corner 


of    land    belonging    to    the    Jackson    Labo- 
ratory; 

thence  aouth  23  degrees  40  minutes  east 
and  always  following  a  southwesterly  line 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Labora- 
tory, 603  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  in  the 
old  road  originally  leading  to  the  Bear  BroolE 
Campground; 

thence  south  71  degrees  04  minutes  east  20 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  stone  bound  set  In 
the  ground  in  a  southwesterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory; 

thence  following  the  same  course;  namely, 
south  71  degrees  04  minutes  east  and  always 
following  a  southwesterly  line  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  183.2  feet 
to  a  stone  bound  set  in  the  ground; 

tlience  north  84  degrees  46  minutes  east 
and  always  following  a  southeasterly  line 
Ml  ;and  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Lal>Dratory. 
89.1)  Itet  to  a  stone  bound  set  in  the  ground 
'.n  the  northwesterly  side  of  an  old  crossroad 
leading  from  the  old  Campground  Road  to 
.state  Highway  Numbered  3; 

thence  north  23  degrees  16  mlnut«s  east 
and  following  a  southeasterly  line  nf  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  1600 
feet  to  an  angle  in  said  line; 

thence  north  9  degrees  16  minutes  east  and 
following  a  southeasterly  line  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  Jack-son  Laboratory,  79  feet 
to  an  angle  point  In  said  line; 

tlieiice  north  20  desrees  31  minutes  cast 
and  following  a  southeasterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  445  feet 
to  :■.  ."-tone  bound  :.et  in  tlie  gnnind; 

tlience  ff>llowinp  thr-  ^ame  course;  name- 
ly, north  20  degrees  31  mlntites  east  and 
following  a  southeasterly  line  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Jackson  Laboratoi7,  888  38  feet 
to  a  stone  bound  set  In  the  ground;  tuid 
stone  bound  marking  the  northeasterly  cor- 
ner of  land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Labora- 
tory and  the  southeasterly  corner  of  a  lot 
of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America; 

thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction  38 
feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  in  the  westerly 
side  line  of  the  Schooner  Head  Road  so 
called; 

thence  In  a  general  southerly  direction  and 
always  following  the  westerly  side  line  of 
the  Schooner  Head  Road.  202  feet  more  or 
less  to  a  stone  bound  set  In  the  ground; 

thence  south  20  degrees  31  minutes  west 
across  the  land  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  1.164  feet  to  a  point  In  said  line, 
said  last  described  line  being  100  feet  dis- 
tant from  and  ijirallel  with  'h"  southeast- 
(rly  '.ine  o;   laiitl  of  "he  Jackson  LaboratJ)ry; 

thence  following  the  same  course:  namely, 
south  20  degrees  31  minutes  west  across  the 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 137.3  feet  to  a  stone  bound  ret  In  tlie 
ground; 

tl.ence  sou'h  61  degrees  56  minutes  west 
across  the  land  belonging  to  tVie  United 
States  of  America,  617  6  feet  to  an  iron  pipe 
driven  in  the  ground,  said  Iron  pipe  being 
1.1  a  sotitheasterly  line  of  land  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  trustees  of  Louise  D.  Morrell 
and  now  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Labora- 
tory; 

thence  north  24  degrees  30  minutes  east 
and  following  a  southe.asterly  line  of  last 
mentioned  land.  277  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe 
driven   in   the   ground; 

thence  following  an  easterly  line  of  :.-»nd 
belonging  to  the  Jack-ion  Laboratory  along 
a  curve  to  the  left,  ill  feet,  the  radius  of 
said  curve  being  373  feet; 

ti^ence  north  '2.i  ciegrcps  40  iriinutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northeasterly  line 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory, 
said  land  belonging  formerly  to  the  trtistees 
of  Louise  D.  Morrell,  492  feet  to  the  point 
crf  beginning,  and  containing  4  632  acres. 
The  c  i..v:yuncp  of  title  to  t-ie  .ands  de- 
scribed m  thi;  section  shall  eliminate  them 
from  the  Acadia  National  Park. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  'HR  5558)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  EXCHANGE 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  AT  ACADIA 
NATIONAL  PARK  IN  MAINE  WITH 
THE  OWNER  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY ADJACENT  TO  THE  PARK 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  'H  R  14463 > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  exchanj^e  certain  prop*^rty  at 
Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to 
the  park. 

There  beintj  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R     14463 

Be  It  enartfd  hy  the  Sfnate  and  Hou.if 
of  Renrfsentativei  of  the  Vntt^d  States  of 
Amei'ua  tn  Cjnij'ft^  a.i:<emhli'd.  That  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  may  convey  to  one 
Maurice  Rlrh,  S<>nlor  a  portion  of  the  .■\cadia 
National  Park  comprlslnt?  approximately  one 
and  elgh;-tenth.s  acres  in  the  town  of  South- 
west Harbor.  Maine,  and  In  exchanste  therefor 
the  Secretary  mav  accept  from  .said  Maurice 
Rich.  Senior,  any  pnipertv  which  In  his 
Judgment  la  suitable  for  addition  to  the  paric 
The  values  of  the  properties  so  exch-ini^ed 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If 
they  axe  not  approximately  equal  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  bv  the  payment  of  cash  to 
the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require  .\ny  cash  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  Se.-r<>tary  shall  be  credited  to 
the  land  and  wa'..er  conservation  fund  In  the 
Treasurv  of  the  fnlted  States  A  conveyance 
of  the  federally  owned  lot  shall  eliminate  it 
from  the  park 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  pai<e  1  line  8.  strike  out  "his"  and  Insert 
"the  Secretary  s" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<:ent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S  1821 1  to 
authorize  the  Secretar\^  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange  certain  property  at  Acadia 
National  Park  m  Maine  with  the  owner 
of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the  park. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER.  I.-^  there  objection  to 
the  reque.«t  of  the  ijentleman  from  North 
Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S    1821 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  one 
Maurice  Rich.  Senior,  a  portion  of  the  Acadia 
National  Park,  comprising  nppro.xlmately  one 
sind  eight-tenths  acres  In  the  town  of 
Southwest  Harbor.  Maine,  and  In  exchange 
therefor  the  Secretary  may  accept  from  said 
Maurice  Rich.  Senior,  my  property  which 
la  his  Judgment  Is  suitable  fur  addition  to 


the  park  The  values  of  the  prupertles  .so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  appnixlmately  e<iual. 
or  If  they  are  nut  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pavment  of 
Cash  to  the  granti>r  or  to  the  -Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  require.  .-Vny  cash  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  sh.ill  be  credited  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  LTnlted  States  A  convey- 
ance of  the  federally  owned  lot  shall  elim- 
inate It  from  the  p.irk 

AMENDMENT   opyERED    liV    MK     TAYLOR 

Mr   TAYLOR    Mr   Speak.-  .  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Taylor-  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S  1821 
•md  Insert  the  provisions  of  H  R  14463.  as 
pissed 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  Hoii.se  bill  'H  R  14463)  was 
laid  on  the  table 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S  321'  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Bernstein. 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pa.ssed  over  without  prejudice. 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEE.';^  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  S.  1040'  for 
th.e  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Na\'>' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  <H 
Res.  991'  to  refer  the  bill  '  HR.  14109) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W  Harris"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
of  tlie  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
most  consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri:' 

There  was  no  objection. 


STANISLAW  .\ND  JULIANNA 
SZYMONIK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1879' 
for  the  relief  of  Stani.slaw  and  Jullarma 
Szymonik. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 


H  R.  1879 
lie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  Stanls- 
law  and  Jullanna  Szymonik,  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  perm.ment  residence  in  the 
United  States,  shall  be  held  to  be  Included 
In  the  class  of  applicants  for  naturalization 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section 
313lai  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  such  class  Is  specified  in  section  31:h 
{Ct  of  the  said  Act.  and  that  Stanlslaw  and 
Jullanna  Szymonik  shall  be  considered  to 
have  met  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316(a»  of  the 
said  Act.  and  their  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion may  be  filed  with  any  court  liavlng 
nat urallzatlon  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thud  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER,  CON- 
CORD. CALIF 

Hie  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2282' 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  el 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  Concord. 
Calif. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  BEDFORD  STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10851' 
for  the  relief  of  the  New  Bedford  Storage 
Warehouse  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.s: 

H  R.  10851 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  :n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  uf  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
New  Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Company 
of  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts,  the  sum  cf 
,5365. y8  in  full  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
said  company  against  the  United  State? 
arising  out  of  services  performed  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  pursuant  to 
Government  bill  of  lading  A-0022724.  and 
Interest  on  said  sum  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  aiuium  from  the  date  sale', 
claim  arose  to  the  date  of  payment  not  as 
interest  but  as  compensation  for  damages 
caused  said  company  by  said  delay  In  pay- 
ment No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  .\ct  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  therec: 
■;h;ill  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  bv 
anv  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Paife  1 .  lines  10  and  11.  through  page  2,  line 
3.  strike  ".A-0022724.  and  Interest  on  said 
sum  .U  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum 
from  the  date  said  claim  arose  to  the  date  of 
payment  not  as  Intereet  but  as  compensation 
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for   damages   caused   said    compmny   by   said 
delay  in  payment."  and  Insert  "A-0022724." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10327) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falardeau,  Irva 
G.  Franger,  Betty  Klemcke,  Wineta  L. 
Welbum,  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
v.ithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OP  VESSEL 
"ANNIE  B."  IN  THE  COASTWISE 
TRADE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2191) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  vessel  Annie  B.  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2191 
Be   it  enacted    by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
A'nerica   in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 

■  ithstandlng    any    provision    of    law    to   the 

■  ontrary,  the  vessel  Annie  B..  owned  by  Wll- 
;  .im  P.  Plfleld  of  Stonlngton.  Maine,  may 
be  used  In  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  a6 
such  vessel  Is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
'■nlted  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
;nsert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 

faction  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920  and  the  provisions  of  section  4132  of  the 
lievlsed  Statutes  as  amended  the  vessel  An- 
nie B.,  owned  by  William  M.  Plfleld  of  Ston- 
;:.tjton,  Maine,  may  be  used  In  the  coastwise 
tr.ide  so  long  .is  such  vessel  Is  owned  by  a 

Itizen  of  the  United  States  and  Bo  long  as 
:*  Is  used  for  the  transportation  of  bait  and 

nppUes  for   the   lobster  and   crab  fisheries 

ithln  the  State  of  Maine." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1093)  to  authorize  the 
u-se  of  the  vessel  Annie  B.  In  the  co£ist- 
■vise  trade,  a  similar  Senate  bill,  and  ask 
:or  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk   read   the  Senate  bill,   as 
follows : 

S.  1093 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  vessel  Annie  B.,  owned  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Plfleld  of  Stonlngton,  Maine,  may  be 
used  In  the  coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such 
vessel  Is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

MOTION    OPFEREO    BY    MR.    HATHAWAY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hathaway  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1093  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2191, 
as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2191)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  THE  VESSEL 
"OCEAN  DELIGHT"  IN  THE  COAST- 
WISE TRADE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2192) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  vessel  Ocean 
Delight  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  vessel  Ocean  Delight,  built  in 
Montega,  Nova  Scotia,  and  now  owned  by 
the  Port  Clyde  Packing  Company  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  may  be  used  In  the  coastwise 
trade  so  long  as  such  vessel  Is  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
and  the  provisions  of  section  4132  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  amended  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  Ocean 
Delight,  built  In  Meteghan.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
now  owned  by  Port  Clyde  Packing  Company, 
Incorporated,  of  Port  Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  doc- 
umented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
upon  compliance  with  the  usual  require- 
ments, to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
the  fisheries,  so  long  as  such  vessel  Is  owned 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  a  similar  Senate  bill,  (S.  10),  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  10 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  ID.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Ocean 
Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker,  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  upon  compliance  with 
the  usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege 
of  engaging  In  the  coastwise  trade  so  long 
as  such  vessel  Is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     HATHAWAY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hathaway  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  10  and  to  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2192,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2192)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No  271 


Ashley 

Gude 

Pollock 

Bow 

Haean 

IMnrk 

Cederberg 

Halleck 

Resnick 

Clancv 

Hoimeld 

Hooiiev,  N.Y, 

Colmer 

Hiuitrate 

Hovbal 

Corbett 

Jarman 

St  Onge 

Gorman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Sclden 

Cowger 

King,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Culver 

Lipscomb 

Teaaue.  Calif 

Davis,  Wis. 

Macdonald, 

Teat'ue.  Tex. 

Diggs 

Mass. 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

MalUiard 

Udall 

Dwyer 

Mayne 

Utt 

Edwards  Ala. 

Moore 

Vittorito 

Flvnt 

OKonskl 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Passman 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COTTON,  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE,  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  THIS  AFTER- 
NOON 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  constnt  that  the  Subcommlt- 
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tee  on  Cotton  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  be  permitted  to  sit  durin*^ 
general  debate  this  afternoon 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 


URGENT     SUPPLEMENTAL     APPRO- 
PRL\TION  BILL.  1968 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H  R.  15399'  making  supple- 
mental appropriatlora-for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that  motion.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
general  debate  thereon  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  Controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oh.o     Mr    Bow     and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<jyest  of  the  gentleman  from 
T^xas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oflered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cnmm.ttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Uni  m  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  15399,  with 
Mr  DoRN  ;n  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
fr-jm  T'.xas  Mr  Maho\  will  be  recog- 
nized tur  li  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohii  Mr  Bow  will  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  there  is 
no  controversy  at  all  about  this  bill.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  com- 
pletely agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  which  are  ontained  in 
the  bill. 

SUMMARY  or  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  Is  limited  to 
four  urgent  Items,  plus  associated  gen- 
eral provisions.  The  bill  total  for  net  new 
budget — obligating — authority,  all  In  the 
form  of  •appropriations."  is  SI, 214, 780.- 
863,  a  reduction  of  $1,240,000  frum  the 
$1,216,020,863  sought  by  the  President  in 
House  D.'cument  No  2.54  of  February  8. 
1968,  a.s  anici'.ded  by  Hon.'^e  Document 
No    253  of  February  19.  1968 

All  new  amounts  recommended  in  the 
bill  are  for  payments  fixed  by  law — and 
essentially  mandatory  at  this  point  under 
terms  of  the  applicable  laws 

All  of  the  new  amounts  meet  the  test 
for  deficiency  spending  rates  under  the 
antideficiency  law 

All  the  amounts  were  forecast  in  the 
new  bud-;et  last  month  when  the  fiscal 
1963  budget  picture  was  updated,  and 
thus  the  1968  totals  In  that  budget  are 
not  breached. 


Two  of  the  items  are  In  the  bill  in  the 
exact  amounts  as  forecast  In  the  1969 
budget.  The  claims  and  judgments  item, 
by  its  nature,  is  not  subject  to  accurate 
forecasting  and  Is  therefore  chargeable 
to  the  contingency  allowance  The  one 
item  for  which  all  new  funds  are  dl.sal- 
lowed— SI.240,000  for  State  planning  in 
connection  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion .services — was  forecast  in  the  new- 
budget  at  $1,900,000  This  is  the  only  one 
of  the  four  requests  which  us  a  practical 
matter  at  this  point  is  subject  to  discre- 
tionary appropriation  action. 

UHGKNCY    OF    THE    BUI 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Is  also  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  .session  It  is  urgent 
because  in  the  absence  of  its  prompt  en- 
actment, tlie  departments— within  a 
matter  of  days  or  a  ven-  few  weeks  at 
the  most — will  be  unable  to  meet  pay- 
nients  for  unemployed  ex-servicemen 
and  Federal  employees  and  to  match 
the  State-local  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance under  established  formulas  pre- 
scribed by  basic  legislation.  Some  of  the 
various  claims  and  jiidmnents  were 
adjudicated  months  ago  and  a  good  case 
can  be  made  that  the  payments  ought 
to  be  provided  promptly 

There  is  $1,135,000,000  In  the  bill  for 
additional  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance. 

There  Is  $28,800,000  additional  In  the 
bill  for  payments  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  Federal  employees 
and  L  x-servicemen. 

There  is  a  transfer-ol-exlsting-funds 
provision  of  SI. 240, 000,  In  lieu  of  new- 
funds  for  certain  State  planning  costs 
in  connection  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  ar.d  facilities 

Finally,  there  is  $50,980,863  for  claims 
and  judgments  already  adjudicated. 

SI  PPLEMENTAL  FuR  GRA.NTS  TO  SI.STES  FOR 
PrDLIC  .ASSISTANCE — 90  PERCENT  OF  THE  BILL 
TOT,\L 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
niy  remarks,  v^hich  I  shall  ask  at  the 
appropriate  time,  may  I  add  for  the 
record  that  the  amount  for  the  one  item 
of  appropriation  for  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance,  $1,135,000,000,  rep- 
resents about  90  percent  of  the  bill  total 
It  arises  out  of  a  set  of  circumstances 


that  to  some  extent  Is  unusual  in  rela- 
tion to  past  experience  of  budgeting  and 
appropriating  for  this  appropriation. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  the 
committee  was  aware  last  year  and  the 
Hou.se  was  told  that  supplemental  funds 
for  fiscal  1968  would  be  needed.  The  pre- 
cise amount  was  not,  of  course,  known 
According  to  the  testimony,  the  pre.seiit 
estimate  was  prepared  after  consultatio:; 
with  and  information  from  certain 
States— State  officials— representing  a 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  the  i)rograiii 

Of  the  supplemental.  $115,700,000  is 
due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  certain  expir- 
ing authorizing  legl-slation  was  not  ox- 
tended  In  time  in  the  last  .session  to  be 
provided  for  before  adjournment.  Then- 
Is  nothing  unusual  about  such  occur- 
rences. 

The  sum  of  $511,700,000  relates  to  the- 
medicaid  program  where  tiiere  was  af 
the  time  of  formulating  the  oricin.',! 
budget  request  only  a  minimum  of  ))ro- 
gram  experience  to  go  on.  Medical  cost.- 
rose  .-several  times  faster  than  was  a.«- 
sumed.  Tiie  printed  hearings  contair. 
considerable  testimony  on  this  point 

Some  S260. 000.000.  according  to  the 
evidence,  is  due  primarily  to  an  unprec- 
edented ri.se  in  the  number  of  recipien;>, 
that  IS,  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. This  year  saw  the  largest  annu.i: 
ca.seload  increase  in  the  history  of  ih.it 
particular  program — more  than  double 
the  previous  year;  almost  three  times  the 
average  increa.se  of  the  last  5  years. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile  the  margin 
of  miscalculation  Is  greater  than  usu.a 
this  year,  miscalculations  are  nothin.; 
new-  to  budgets  and  appropriations  lor 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
Numerous  budgetary  miscalculation — 
for  a  variety  of  reasons — have  been  m.ide 
by  both  Congress  and  the  executi-.c 
branch  reaching  back  over  a  i>erlod  '>: 
many  years;  original  budget  estimates  "i 
forward  requirements  for  this  appropri.i- 
tion,  submitted  during  the  adminlstr.^- 
tion  of  both  parties,  have  been  w-ide  >: 
the  mark  on  many  occasions.  So  have  tlie 
original  appropriations.  The  following 
table,  covering  all  the  fiscal  years  of  the 
last  three  administrations,  graphically 
capsules  the  picture: 


ESTIMATES 

ir)53 $1,200,000,000 

Supp.  fH.  Doc.  88) 238.  000.  000 

1956    -  1,400.000.000 

Supp.   (H.  Doc.  330) 57,000.000 

1957    1,315.000.000 

Supp     (P.L.    la) 277.000.000 

1958    - ,  1,679,400,000 

Supp   iH    Doc.  313) 170.600.000 

1958  (Pay  Act  trf .  i 3.423.  136 

1959  - - 1.806,400,000 

Supp.    I H.  Doc.  68)    -- 168.400,000 

i960    - - 2.033,500.000 

Supp    (H.  Doc.  327) --  10.000,000 

1961    - 2,083,000.000 

Supp      IH.    Doc.    S8    and    S. 

Due.  22 1    - 107.000.000 

1962    2,501.200.000 

Supp    (H.  Doc.  333) 85.000.000 

1963     2.688.300.000 

Supp    (H.  Doc   514) 299.300.000 

Supp    I H.  Doc    514)   _ {97.900.000) 

Supp    (H   Doc   611 210.000.000 

1964 2.900,000.000 

Supp.   (H.  Doc.  203)    159.600.000 


I  APPP.OPRUTIONS 

1955    51.200.000,000 

Supp     (PL.    24)     238.000.000 

1956    1. 400.000.000 

Supp.  (PX.  533) 47.000.000 

1957    1,300.000,000 

Supp.    (P.L.   19)    275.000.000 

1958    1.600.000.000 

Supp.   (P.L.  85-352)    -.- 170.  »300.  i.'UO 

1958  (Pay  Act  trf.) 3.423.156 

1959    1.  806.  400.  "00 

Supp.    (PI.    30)    ---  151.,'>60.  fOO 

1960  -- --  2.033,500.000 

Supp.    I  P.L.   424)    4.O00.(>03 

1961    2,083.000.000 

Supp.  I  PL.  14) 94.000.000 

196J    ---  2.401.200.000 

Supp    

1963  .- 2,538,300.000 

Supp    

Supp    -   

Supp.  (PL.  88-25) 200.000,000 

1964 2.725.000.000 

Sv.pp    (PL.  88-317). 159.600.000 
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ESTiMATES^-contlnued 

1965 -  $2,980,000,000 

Supp    (H.  Doc.  80)    407,900,000 

1966    3,242,100,000 

supp.   (H.  Doc.  2781 222,000,000 

Supp.  (H.  Doc.  383)    381,000,000 

1967    3,746,400,000 

Supp.  (H.  Doc.  aT)    470.000,000 

1968    4.240,000,000 

Supp.  (H.  Doc.  254) 1.  135,  000,  000 


:ontlnued 
._    $2.  780,  000.  000 


APPROPRIATIONS 

1965    

Supp.    (P.L.   89-16)    407.900,000 

1966    3,000,000,000 

Supp.    (PL.  89-309)    222,000.000 

Supp.  (P.L.  89-426)    381,000.000 

1967    3.700,000,000 

Supp.   (P.L.  90-21)    470.000,000 

1968    4,124,300,000 

Supp.   {the  pending  bill)--.  1,135,000,000 


CBa<ERAL    BUDGET    VARIATIONS 

Mr.  Chainnan,  a  budget  Is  a  plan;  in 
many  instances,  an  educated  guess. 
Times  change;  conditions  change;  re- 
quirements can  and  often  do  change. 
There  are  himdreds  of  individual  ap- 
propriations and  fund  accounts  in  the 
budget,  each  with  Its  own  spending  es- 
timate. Many  turn  out  more;  many 
less — and  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

But  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  last  4 
fiscal  years,  1964-1967,  administrative 
budget  revenues  exceeded  original  budget 
estimates  in  each  year.  As  to  expendi- 
tures, in  2  years  of  the  last  4.  expendi- 
tures were  less  than  originally  projected 
in  the  budget;  In  2  years,  they  were 
more — accounted  for  especially  because 
of  rising  war  costs. 

But  in  total,  the  budget  deficits  turned 
out  to  be  less  than  originally  projected 
in  the  budgets  in  3  out  of  those  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Flood]  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  HEW  Ap- 
propriations, w-hich  considered  the  major 
Items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
said,  there  was  no  controversy  about  the 
bill.  Aside  from  the  claims  and  judg- 
ments Item,  the  bill  comes  in  three  parts. 
Payment  under  the  first  two  parts  is 
mandatory  by  law,  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  but  to 
talk  about  them  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  three  things  you  should  know 
about  the  request  lor  additional  public 
assistance  money  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
these:  First,  the  dramatic  rise  in  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  placed 
on  the  public  assistance  rolls  in  1967; 
second,  the  cost  of  the  new  medicaid 
program;  third,  the  also  dramatic  rise 
In  medical  costs.  The  total  amounts  to 
SI. 135  billion.  Tlie  largest  item  in  this 
amount  is  the  medicaid  cost,  which  is 
about  $511,700,000.  and  the  additional 
welfare  payments  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  amount  to  S259  million.  With 
this  supplemental  appropriation  the 
total  appropriation  for  grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance  for  1968  will  be 
S5.259.300.000. 

I  might  point  out  to  you  that  in  the 
year  1967  the  number  of  recipients  in  the 
program  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  went  from  4,700,000 
people  to  5.400,000  people.  Never  before 
had  w-e  had  a  larger  annual  increase  than 
319.000.  In  the  last  5  years  it  averaged 
only  220.000.  So  you  can  see  how  really 
dramatic  and  unexpected  that  increase 
was. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  startling 
aspect  is  that,  despite  what  I  have  just 
said  about  the  cost  of  this  bill  and  its 
imcontrollable  nature,  we  are  advised  by 
the  people  who  know  that  only  50  per- 


cent of  the  people  who  are  entitled  to  be 
on  the  public  assistance  rolls  are  actually 
on  them  today. 

Did  you  hear  what  I  said?  Only  50 
percent  of  the  people  entitled  to  be  on 
the  public  assistance  rolls  are  actually 
on  them.  So  you  can  imagine  what  the 
total  bill  could  be  like. 

The  next  item  is  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  Federal  employees  and  re- 
turning servicemen,  for  which  payment 
is  necessary  under  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  money  is  to  pay  unemployment  com- 
pensation, which,  as  I  .said,  is  self-de- 
termlnative  for  Federal  employees  and 
for  ex-servicemen. 

The  hearings  revealed  that  they  are 
still  short  about  $13  million  on  this  sup- 
plemental estimate  for  1968.  The  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Lairo.  will  address  himself  to 
this  problem.  But  the  payments  are 
fixed  by  law,  and  hence  we  approve  them. 

On  the  grants  for  public  assistance, 
we  knew  last  year  this  was  understated. 
That  point  was  made  in  the  hearings 
last  year.  Another  factor  in  the  total 
underestimate  is  that  we  did  not  have 
all  the  authorization  on  public  assist- 
ance when  we  considered  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  last  year.  It  was  subsequently  au- 
thorized. A  request  for  that  purpose 
in  the  amount  of  $115,700,000  is  included 
in  the  total  of  $1,135,000,000.  Witnesses 
before  the  committee  last  year  also  sug- 
gested that  a  supplemental  request 
should  be  delayed  imtil  they  had  time  to 
consider  the  impact  of  the  new  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  underestimate  is 
this  rise  in  medical  costs.  We  were  first 
given  to  understand  the  rise  would  be 
about  5  percent.  We  are  now  advised 
that  in  the  12-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1967,  hospital  costs  rose  21.9 
percent.  We  are  advised  it  can  only  go 
up.  This  is  just  so  Members  know.  It. 
of  course,  produced  this  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

The  last  item  is  the  only  controllable 
item  we  had,  and  we  did  not  put  any  new- 
money  into  it.  It  has  to  do  with  grants 
to  the  States  for  planning  comprehen- 
sive vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 
This  was  a  2-year  program  appropri- 
ated at  a  level  of  85.250,000  for  the  2 
years.  The  States  did  not  comply  either 
in  the  time  element  or  in  the  dollar 
amounts.  As  of  right  now.  38  of  the  50 
States  are  over  a  barrel  as  a  result  of 
this  condition.  They  have  done  part  of 
the  job  but  do  not  have  fimds  to  com- 
plete it. 

This  Congress  does  not  like  to  stand 
here  with  a  gun  at  its  head  and  hear, 
"Appropriate  or  else."  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
provide  the  amount  req-aested,  $1,900,000, 


or  waste  at  least  some  of  the  investment 
already  made.  The  Pre.sident  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  .said  this  was  a  high 
priority  item,  so  the  committee  .says  to 
the  Department,  "Very  well,  if  this  is 
such  a  high  priority  item,  make  it  high 
priority.  You  have  a  lot  of  money  we 
have  already  appropriated.  Put  this  at 
the  top  of  your  priorities."  We  have  ar- 
ranpeci  by  our  action  here  a  tran.sfer  of 
funds  under  their  jurisdiction,  which 
they  now  have  for  the  various  other  pro- 
grams in  this  same  general  area. 

We  do  not  like  waste.  Money  has  to 
be  provided.  The  States  are  over  a  bar- 
rel. Programs  will  be  stopped.  Tlie  Mem- 
bers know  the  reputation  of  this  sub- 
committee, but  under  the  circumstances, 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  excei:)t  jjrovide 
the  dollars.  We  chose,  howt-ver — also 
under  the  circunistanro.s — to  provide  the 
dollars  by  transfer  from  amounts  al- 
ready appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.Lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  i  ontleinan 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  few- 
days  w-e  get  a  verbal  treatment  m  the 
House  about  the  rocketing  gross  national 
product  and  how  everything  is  .so  lovely 
and  the  goose  hangs  high  in  this  country. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  anything  to 
offer,  if  w-e  are  wallowing  in  the  prosper- 
ity, as  to  why  the  welfare  and  poverty 
rolls  are  increasing,  requiring  the.se  ad- 
ditional expenditures? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  do  not  have 
even  the  goose,  but  this  is  the  fact.  I 
asked  this  same  question  the  gentleman 
asked,  because  I  knew  the  gentleman 
w-ould  ask  me. 

First  of  all,  it  is  related  to  the  increa.se 
in  population  which  has  been  skyrocket- 
ing. Even  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  can- 
not stop  that,  and  does  not  want  to,  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
adding  anything  to  it  the.se  days. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand  that. 
Second,  let  me  tell  the  pentleman  w-hat 
happened.  Scores  of  the  organizations 
of  this  country  in  the  last  2  years — the 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  Rotary 
Clubs,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  all  kinds 
of  organizations.  United  Funds.  Ameri- 
can Legion.s — have  engaged  in  a  great 
drive  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  and  chettos  and  rural  areas  and 
.show  the  people  what  tliey  v,-ere  entitled 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  I  additioiia!  minute. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  combination  of  tho.se 
two  things,  we  are  advised  by  the  people 
w-ho  know,  has  produced  this  result. 

The  thing  w-hich  the  gentleman  should 
be  concerned  about,  as  I  am — and  this 
astoimded  me— is  that  only  50  percent 
who  are  entitled  to  be  on  these  rolls  are 
now  on  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  inflation  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  know.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  must  have  something  to 
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do  with  the  costs  the  gentleman  talka 
about 

Mr  FLOOD  Not  In  my  opinion 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
we  must  consider  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  today  under  these 
emergency  circumstances  If  this  bill  Is 
not  approved  the  checks  for  returning 
servicemen  and  Federal  employees  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram will  not  be  forthcoming  within 
the  next  10  days. 

So  far  as  the  $1,135  000.000  for  public 
assistance  is  concerned,  State  programs 
will  come  tn  a  halt  in  about  a  month 
unless  these  funds  are  made  available. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  unfortunate  thing 
about  these  estimates  and  about  this 
supplem.ental  request  Is  that  last  May — 
and  It  was  May  25  when  we  considered 
the  Lab<jr-HFW  appropriation  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hous^ — many  of  us  knew 
that  the  administration  s  estimates,  the 
executive  branch  estimates  to  the  Con- 
gress, »Tre  in  error  If  the  Members  will 
read  the  Record  for  May  25  they  will  see 
that  the  estim.ates  were  discussed  on  that 
day.  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
executive  branch  had  obviously  under- 
estimated the  costs  of  public  assLstance 
for  fiscal  year  1968  by  $500  million,  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  even  started  They 
had  also  underestimated  Federal  em- 
ployees' and  veterans'  unemployment 
compensation  by  at  least  35  percent 

We  can  pretend  to  >ave  i'!  kinds  of 
money  by  cutting  back  on  uncontrollable 
appropriations  and  then  make  up  the 
deficit  In  supplementals  This  Is  an  old 
trick  that  has  been  used  'Vps.  the  Con- 
gress has  u.sed  it  a  time  or  two  But  now 
the  executive  branch  ha.'?  taken  over 
and  almost  usurped  the  use  of  this  tech- 
nique entirely  in  the  budgets  it  sends  to 
the  Congress 

The  1969  budget,  which  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  our  comm.lttee  right  now.  Is 
underestimated  In  the  area  of  public  as- 
sistance grants  to  the  States  by  more 
than  $350  million 

And  Mr  Chairman,  this  particular 
request  for  .^upplem.ental  appropriations 
which  was  sent  '.o  us  by  the  President 
on  Februar>-  8  does  not  include  enough 
money  to  carrv-  the  programs  covered  m 
this  bill  through  this  fiscal  year 

I  direct  attention  to  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  questioning  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Mr  Goodwin,  from  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  being  a  good  soldier  for 
the  administration,  would  not  have  told 
the  Congre.ss  that  the  request  signed 
by  the  President  on  Februarv  8  was  out 
of  date  and  underestimated  the  day  It 
was  sent  to  this  House  The  Pre.sident 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  in- 
formed m  May  that  the  1968  fl«ure 
would  be  off  by  at  least  the  amount  fi- 
nally requested  just  2  weeks  ago  Ajid 
now  we  know  that  that  figure  Is  S13  to 
$14  million  too  low- 
It  does  not  seem  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  It  is  proper  for  the  executive  branch 
not  to  level  with  the  Congress  as  to 
the  true  co.sts  of  these  programs.  Al- 
ready' fiscal  year  1969  is  underestimated 


Right  now  unemployment  compensation 
to  ex-servicemen  is  running  at  an  aver- 
age of  5' 4  weeks  for  each  eligible  serv- 
iceman In  the  1969  budget,  although  the 
number  of  servicemen  is  going  to  be 
increased.  I  have  it  on  good  authority. 
they  are  estimating  only  4  weeks  for 
benefits  in  order  to  show  a  lower  total 
cost  in  the  budget  Mr  Chairman,  that 
IS  just  one  example  of  a  phony  assump- 
tion merely  to  mislead  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  as  to  the  effect  of 
this   1969  budget 

Now.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  budget  of  our 
Government  as  submitted  by  Uie  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  fiscal  guide  of  our 
Nation  as  to  the  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts and  the  obligalional  authority 
needed  We  do  not  have  a  credible  fiscal 
plan  before  this  Congress  yet  for  fiscal 
year  1969  This  supplemental  request  as 
far  as  1968  is  concerned  shows  that  we 
do  not  even  yet  have  a  credible  fiscal 
plan  for  the  current  vear 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Chainnan.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes 

This  supplemental  request  points  this 
out  Insufficient  funds  are  provided  for 
tlie  rest  of  fiscal  year  1968  in  this  un- 
employment compen.sation  area.  They 
will  eventually  have  to  come  back  to  the 
Congress  for  this  money.  It  vindicates 
the  position  of  the  Congress  in  raising 
serious  questions  about  the  credibility 
of  the  original  1968  budget.  This  same 
credibility  issue  ^loe^  to  the  heart  of  the 
1969  budget.  I  want  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  know  that  we 
will  be  back  here  again  with  further 
supplemental  requests  to  make  up  the 
.shortage  for  fiscal  year  1969  even  if  we 
appropriate  every  dollar  requested  in  the 
budget  for  tliese  uncontrollable  items. 

Mr  .ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LAIRD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  In 
jur  last  supplemental  appropriation  last 
year  there  were  several  Indian  claims 
that  were  not  included  because  the 
Budget  Bureau  had  not  reix)rted  on 
them  yet.  I  would  like  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  here  on  the  floor  today  that  these 
several  claims  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  In- 
dians are  included  on  page  36  of  House 
Document  No   254 

Mr  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  ab.solutely  correct'. 
Tho.se  funds  are  included  as  cited  m  the 
report  of  the  coinmitiee  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  long  interest  in  the  Sioux 
Indians.  Those  claims  and  the  money 
for  them  are  included  In  this  supple- 
mental request. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  am  wiad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  upon 
tile  request  of  the  committee  on  yester- 
day, an  additional  budget  estimate  for 
Indian  claims  waii  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  tlic  President. 
The  President  submitted  Uie  request  for 
them  on  yesterday,  and  we  Included 
those  funds  in  the  bill — in  addition  to  the 


earlier  request  for  other  claims  funds — 
in  order  to  meet  these  claims  which  have 
already  been  adjudicated? 

Mr,  LAIRD  That  is  correct. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr   Hall). 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees.  Is  their  back- 
log due  to  the  increased  load  of  return- 
ing ex-.servicemen  who  are  unemployed^ 
Are  they  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Is  so  far  behind  in 
proces.sing  the  regular  Federal  em- 
ployees' compensation  claims  for  sick- 
ness and  injury  on  the  job'? 

Mr  LAIRD  riiis  is  not  the  reason  or 
.should  not  be  the  reason  for  that.  Tlie 
claims  of  which  you  speak  are  handled 
by  another  division 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further^ 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self  1   additional   minute. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  only  this  past 
week  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
might  well  have  been  addressed  to  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee;  wherein  an 
injury  had  occurred  to  an  employee  while 
serving  on  the  job  at  this  particular  post 
o£Bce  and  had  laeen  pending  for  the  pe- 
riod of  over  3  years.  Tliere  seemed  to  be 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  this,  medically 
or  otherwise,  except  the  failure  of  the 
proper  authorities  to  assume  jurisdiction 
of  the  matter. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
to  the  gentleman's  committee — and  I 
.shall  be  glad  to  provide  all  Information 
in  .support  thereof,  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
such  cases,  while  In  the  meantime  the 
Individual  involved  and  his  private — 
.^etna — casualty  insurance  cannot  pre- 
vail so  long  as  he  is  covered  under  em- 
ployees' compensation  while  serving  on 
the  job.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  de- 
ficiency should  be  further  discussed  to- 
ward the  end  of  updating  our  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  None  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  would  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  problem  lies  in  another  division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  However.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
directing  the  committee's  attention  to 
this  particular  matter  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  this  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  that  last  year  this  sub- 
committee looked  into  and  conducted 
hearings  upon  that  very  point  which  the 
gentleman  is  raising  and  it  shall  look  into 
the  matter  further  in  cormection  with 
consideration  of  the  1969  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  upon  which  we 
commenced  hearings  yesterday.  I  fully 
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agree  that  something  has  to  be  done  to 
cut  down  on  the  time  it  takes  to  handle 
manv  of  these  claims. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
.self  1  additional  minute. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds 
involved  here.  I  would  ."iay  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri, 
must  be  used  entirely  for  the  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits to  certain  Federal  employees  and 
returning  servicemen.  The  primary  gap 
is  in  the  area  of  returning  servicemen. 
The  other  matter  to  which  you  refer 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
division  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  We 
shall  be  petting  into  that  problem  within 
a  verj'  short  time  in  the  hearings  which 
will  be  held  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  we  shall  be  going  into  that 
question  and  see  if  we  cannot  correct  the 
matter  to  which  the  gentleman  has  called 
our  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  risen  on  many  occasions  In  an  effort 
to  gain  the  full  funds  needed  to  support 
the  commitment  made  by  the  Congress 
to  the  school  districts  across  the  land 
in  the  form  of  Public  Law  874. 

Today.  I  rise  not  in  an  effort  to  gain 
the  full  funds,  for  I  realize  that  this  is 
impossible  at  this  time;  but  I  rise  in  an 
effort  to  gain  funds  necessary  to  operate 
this  program  at  a  reasonable  level. 

We  have  before  us  today  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  fi- 
nance portions  of  several  programs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1968.  Much  to  my  dismay, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  impacted  areas 
program  and  I  would  like  to  pose  the 
question  at  this  time:  Why  not? 

Included  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  a  $1.2  million  request  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  grants  to  the 
States  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  compelled  to  make  under  existing 
legislation.  While  I  agree  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  program  worthy  of  our  support 
I  also  consider  the  obligation  of  the  im- 
pacted -school  districts  worthy  of  our 
urgent  support. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation,  $486 
million  was  authorized  to  meet  all  of 
the  entitlements  under  Public  Law  874 
whereby  the  impacted  school  districts, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  and  bur- 
den of  educating  children  whose  parents 
live  and  or  work  at  Federal  installations 
located  in  the  district,  are  compensated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  However, 
this  Congress  appropriated  only  $416 
million. 

On  October  26.  when  commenting  on 
this  matter.  I  stated: 

If  this  ngure  !416  million  dollars]  is  ac- 
cepteu.  we  will  in  effect  be  tilling  tiie  school 
districts  that  we  refuse  to  fully  live  up  to 
our  commitment  and  that  they  will  have 
to  water  down  their  educational  programs 
accordingly. 


I  regard  thla  as  a  disgrace  and  a  tragedy — 
a  disgrace  because  we.  the  Ckjngress,  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  commitment:  and 
a  tragedy  because  our  school  children  shall 
have  to  pay  for  our  IrresjwnslblUty  in  the 
form  of  watered-down  programs. 

Recently,  to  add  salt  to  the  wound, 
this  Congress  further  reduced  the 
amoimt  of  funds  for  this  program  by 
approximately  5  percent. 

To  total  the  amounts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  funds  for  this  program  have  been 
reduced  20  percent  from  what  was  needed 
to  meet  full  entitlements. 

The  First  Congressional  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  received  $187,000  less  than 
what  it  was  entitled  to  prior  to  the  recent 
5-percent  reduction.  Needless  to  say,  this 
has  imposed  a  great  burden  upon  my 
district  and  I  feel  it  is  disgraceful  in  \1ew 
of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  originating  legislation. 

I  consider  this  an  urgent  matter  and 
again  ask  the  question  of  why  additional 
funds  were  not  included  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  the  vital 
impacted  areas  program? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  before 
us.  Among  other  things,  it  provides 
funds  for  the  just  payment  of  $15,700,000 
to  several  Indian  tribes  for  the  loss  of 
their  aboriginal  homeland. 

In  equity,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proper 
that  these  funds,  so  long  denied  to  the 
Indians  who  were  harmed,  be  approved 
at  this  time  so  that  they  may  begin 
immediately  to  earn  interest  until  such 
time  as  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
funds  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
benefiting  tribes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee,  to  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  the  very  serious  problems 
caused  by  the  recent  cutbacks  in  funds 
to  finance  Public  Law  874,  the  impacted 
school  districts  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1968  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  $416.2  million,  the  same 
amoimt  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
But  due  to  the  probably  unwise  expan- 
sion of  the  program — an  expansion  ad- 
vocated by  some  impact  supporters — to 
include  many  metropolitan  city  schools 
with  relatively  low  percentages  of  im- 
pact pupils,  this  request  for  1968  re- 
sulted in  a  distribution  to  each  qualified 
school  district  of  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  their  1967  entitlement. 

Last  month  the  administration  or- 
dered additional  cutbacks  in  Public  Law 
874  funds.  These  cutbacks  were  the  ad- 
ministration's response  to  the  economy 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
December  1967.  This  resolution  required 
the  reduction  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  total 
overall  appropriation  by  10  percent.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
"Welfare  could  have  fully  funded  the 
impact  appropriation  and  made  up  for 
it  in  reductions  among  other  programs. 
This  method  would  require  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  priorities  involved. 

■While  I  recognize  this  administrative 
decision  to  fully  fund  some  programs  and 
perhaiis    even    eliminate    others    would 


have  been  diflQcult,  surely  some  programs 
are  more  urgent  than  others  and  should 
not  have  been  cut  at  all  while  others, 
less  valuable,  should  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  10  percent.  I  believe  that 
the  impacted  school  districts  program 
belongs  in  the  category  which  should 
have  been  funded  up  to  full  congres- 
sional appropriation — but  it  was  not. 

Impacted  schools  were  placed  in  fur- 
ther difQculty  this  year  by  the  expansion 
of  personnel  at  many  of  our  military  in- 
stallations and  the  normal  growth  of 
school  jX)pulations. 

To  the  metropolitan  city  schools,  im- 
pact funds  altogether  amount  to  a  rela- 
tively small  share  of  their  total  income. 
So  any  10-percent  cutback  in  the  new 
impact  windfall  would  hardly  be  notice- 
able. To  these  new  participants  in  the 
program,  any  new  impact  funds  would 
be  gravy.  Contrasted  with  this  situation 
In  the  metropolitan  city  schools  are  the 
truly  impacted  districts  where  as  much 
as  18  percent  of  the  school  districts' 
funds  come  from  the  impact  program. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
recommended  no  increase  next  year  over 
the  1967  and  1968  appropriation.  Due  to 
the  growth  of  the  student  population  In 
impacted  districts,  the  distribution  to 
each  school  will  be  still  further  below  the 
full  entitlement 

The  President's  budget  message  calls 
for  a  $100  million  cutback  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  At  the  same  time,  the  White  House 
in  the  educational  message  entitled, 
"The  Fifth  Freedom,"  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  5,  urged  the  Congress 
to  fund  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs  "well  in  advance  of  the  school 
year  so  that  State  and  local  school  of- 
ficials can  make  their  plans  with  a  clear 
idea  of  the  resources  that  will  be  avail- 
able." 

How  is  an  impacted  school  system  to 
plan  its  educational  program  when  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  orders  a  10-percent  cutback 
in  certain  Federal  funds? 

Listen  to  the  problem  this  presents  to 
just  a  few  typical  schools  in  my  district. 
Representing  the  Seventh  District  of 
Ohio,  which  contains  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  my  district  not  only  con- 
tains the  highest  number  of  impacted 
school  districts  in  the  State— 22  out  of 
67 — but  also  receives  the  largest  amount 
of  impacted  school  funds  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  total  20-percent  cutback  in 
Public  Law  874  funds  this  year  represents 
a  loss  of  Federal  moneys  in  just  four 
school  districts  in  my  district  of  $314,000. 
In  many  instances,  this  represents  be- 
tween 6  and  7  mills  on  their  total  tax 
duplicate.  In  one  district,  the  Beaver- 
creek  School  District.  25  percent  of  the 
pupils  are  children  of  Federal  employees. 
In  the  Mad  River  Township  School  Dis- 
trict, 18  percent  of  their  funds  come 
from  Public  Law  874.  In  the  Fairborn 
School  District,  the  cutback  in  Public 
Law  874  funds  of  $100,000  amounts  to 
7  mills  on  the  tax  duplicate. 

The  history  of  the  funding  of  Public 
Law  815  providing  construction  funds  in 
impacted  school  districts  is  similar  to 
that  of  Public  Law  874. 

As  a  result  of  these  cutbacks,  school 
officials  are  presented  with  two  choices. 
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They  must  either  approach  the  voters 
with  a  lar'4e  tax  levy  or  order  cutbacks  in 
educational  proyiams  If  cutbacks  are 
ordered  in  educational  pro^ra^.^s,  sons 
and  dau-;hters  of  not  only  the  local  citi- 
zens, but  our  military  personnel  t.s  xell. 
will  suffer  If.  on  the  other  hand,  taxes 
are  increased,  the  relationship  in  the 
community  between  the  militarv-  families 
and  the  local  citizens,  who  will  know  why 
they  are  beiiiK  taxed  more  hea\  ily,  will  be 
an  unhappy  one 

It  IS  unfair  to  extract  from  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  already  flghtini?  bravely 
in  Vietnam,  as  the  price  of  the  war  and 
maintainini:;  our  national  defense,  either 
a  .second-rate  education  for  their  chil- 
dren or  a  secor.d-rate  citizenship  in  the 
community 

Aid  to  impacted  school  districts  Is 
really  part  of  our  national  defense  effort, 
part  of  the  war  m  Vietnam  How  will  the 
military  be  able  to  keep  qualified  per- 
sonnel, both  m  enlisted  and  officer  ranks, 
if  these  men  know  that  the  price  of  stay- 
ing in  the  service  will  be  sendinK  their 
children  to  educationally  and  financially 
poor  school  districts  :ieai  the  bases  where 
they  serve 

Certainly,  our  national  economic  situa- 
tion warraitts  careful  exwnditure  of  our 
moneys,  but  why  should  we  cut  reliable 
and  proven  neces.sary  programs  to  re- 
place them  with  new  untried  programs. 
As  the  number  of  people  in  uniform  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  administration  plans 
for  continuing  cutbacks  in  Public  Law 
874  But  the  President  in  his  educatiorial 
message  I  mentioned  earlier,  "The  Fifth 
Freedom."  sent  to  the  Conijress  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  proposes  many  new  elementary 
and  seconda:-y  education  procrnms  and 
does  not  mention  Public  Law  874  This 
may  represent  an  attitude  in  HEW  of 
preference  for  srant  proirrams  over  for- 
mula programs  Mich  as  Public  Law  874 — 
an  attitude  w.th  which  I  do  not  agree 

Mr  \L\HOV.  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no 
furtlier  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time  the  Clerk  will 
read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows' 

Sec  302  No  part  of  :\ny  appropriation 
contained  m  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
tor  obllgfttlon  be;-'ind  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided   herein, 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ma\e  to 
strike  the  rd^iuisite  number  of  Aords. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Rivers 
was  .t;ranted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order  > 

.\  T'.Mf:  FOR   }\.\?.a  nzcisioss  on  virrNAM 

Mr   RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all 

know,  six  additiijnal  combat  battalions 
are  beinu'  deployed  to  Vietnam.  Three 
are  Marine  battalion  landing  teams  and 
three  are  Army  airborne  battalions. 

While  the  num.ber  of  men  involved  is 
not  !?;-eat,  ■^ome  10  500.  it  is  nevertheless 
an  importatit  addition  to  the  number  of 
troops  that  are  already  In  Vietnam. 
Previous  rules  concerninK  second  tours 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  have  been  drastically 
revised — young  men  with  only  a  few 
months  to  serve  are  being  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, and  youne  men  are  being  sent  back 
to  fight  in  Vietnam  after  as  little  as  60 
days  in  the  United  States. 


No  doubt  there  will  be  many  repercus- 
sions coming  from  your  constituents, 
which  I  can  understand 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  deployment 
brings  about  a  definite  weakening  of  our 
strategic  Active  Forces  in  this  country 
and  this  could  well  affect  our  ability  to 
meet  other  contingencies 

Tlie  t;ap  must  be  filled.  I  suggest  that 
we  have  maintained  and  supiJorted  a 
R-eserve  .>tnicture  for  this  vei^y  purpose. 
I  maintain  tJiat  Inactive  Rc.ser\e  units 
will  have  to  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to 
fill  this  dangerous  gap  in  our  defenses. 

I  say  aneciuivocally  that  we  must  have 
a  call  up  of  the  Reserves 

Marine  Corps  deployments  in  South 
Vietnam,  for  example,  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  extending  tours  in  Viet- 
nam, unless  they  are  authorized  a  reserve 
callup. 

The  President  has  authority  to  order 
Inaciive  umt.s  to  acti'.e  duty  undir  exist- 
ing law,  which  expires  June  30.  1968.  I 
think  It  is  time  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  ask  Congress  to  extend  this 
law  and  to  request  authority  to  order 
individual  re.servists  to  active  duty.  No 
such  authority  exists  today. 

You  might  be  interested  to  learn  that 
to  date,  however,  I  have  not  iieard  a  word 
on  this  subject  from  the  Department  of 
Defen.se. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  Chaunian,  it 
IS  time  someone  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  told  the  American  people 
.some  plain  hard  facts — and  that  is  what 
I  am  going  to  do 

Probably  no  war  in  our  history  has 
been  more  poorly  managed  from  a  civil- 
ian Viewpoint  than  the  conflict  in  which 
we  are  involved  m  South  Vietnam. 

General  Westmoreland,  good  soldier 
that  he  is,  has  never  publicly  complained. 
He  has  functioned  as  a  commander, 
with  restraints  and  limitations  that 
would  have  driven  a  lesser  man  to  com- 
plete distraction. 

He  cannot  select  tjombmg  targets  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam.  He  does  not  even 
have  any  control  over  the  selection  of 
targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

He  was  not  given  the  number  of  men 
he  and  the  Joint  Chiefs,  long  ago.  said 
were  needed  to  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam  On  the  one  hand, 
he  has  an  Ambassador  advising  him  what 
to  do:  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  ordering  him  what 
to  do.  And  there  is  a  long  gap  between 
Saigon  and  Washington. 

And  our  allies — with  rare  and  heart- 
warming exceptions — show  little  concern 
for  our  problems  Even  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  not  being  utilized  to  the  ex- 
tent they  .should  be  Everyone  knows  that 

I  do  not  have  to  point  out  that  we  are 
getting  almo.st  no  help  from  our  Euro- 
)iean  allies  in  this  crisis.  The  only  con- 
tribution we  have  received  from  many  of 
them — whom  we  .saved  in  two  World 
Wars — is  criticism  and  gratuitous  self- 
=;eoking.  .self-serving  advice  And.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  sure  your  blood  boiled 
as  did  mine  when  I  .-aw  the  Communist 
rarade  in  Le  Havre.  France,  on  televi- 
sion last  night  where  the  people  of  the 
c:ty  of  Le  Havre  loaded  a  Ru.'^sian  ship 
with  .supplies  for  North  Vietnam.  This  is 
the   same    {X)rt    liberated    by    .American 


troop.s  25  years  ago.  These  are  the  same 
people  whom  the  Communists  slaugh- 
tered in  Vietnam  a  short  decade  ago  at 
Dienbienphu. 

I  just  want  the  American  people  to 
never  forget  that  the  fountainhead  of 
ingratitude  lies  in  De  Gaulle's  France. 
My  Government  should  now  demand 
payment  of  all  obligations  and  forthwith 
.stop  any  gold  How  to  this  countiy — 
rtirardle.ss  of  the  lepercu.ssions. 

Mr  Chairman  there  is  very  little  sol- 
ace to  be  gained  from  the  respon.se  we 
have  received  from  our  so-called  friends. 
However,  the  courageous  nations  of 
South  Korea.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land along  with  their  enthusiastic  vocal 
and  material  .support,  is  a  source  of  deep 
gratitude  and  should  warm  the  hearts 
of  every  American. 

When  Prime  Minister  Holt  died,  Amer- 
ica lost  a  voice  and  a  true  friend  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  during  these  tragic  times. 

What  South  Korea  is  doing  is  a  matter 
of  history,  as  well  as  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Nevertheless,  the  miracle  of  Vietnam 
is  that  we  have  not  done  more  poorly. 

The  civilian  strategists  in  Washington 
ha\e  tied  Westmoreland's  hands  with  the 
manacles  of  slow  e.scalation.  If  a  military 
leader  proposed  such  a  cour.se  of  action, 
he  would  be  court-martialed. 

General  Westir.oreland  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me. 

But  I  notice  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  press  and  the  Monday 
morning  quartet  backs  to  build  him  up 
for  the  fall  guy.  They  predict  his  re- 
moval. I  can  assure  you  that  any  re- 
assignment involving  General  West- 
moreland Will  bo  to  a  position  of  even 
higher  importance.  Yet,  certain  colum- 
nists are  trying  to  place  the  blame  for  our 
lack  of  ViCtory  on  General  Westmore- 
land, 

They  blame  him  for  the  attack  on 
Saigon:  they  blame  hun  for  the  general 
uprising  of  the  Vietcong  in  Vietnam. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  .should 
remove  General  Westmoreland — the 
question  is  whether  we  will  ever  rtart 
listening  to  General  Westmoreland  and 
start  taking  his  advice. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General 
Westmoreland  have,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, recommended  denving  the  port 
of  HaiphonL;  to  the  enemy.  Yet.  't  is  still 
an  open  port  for  Communist  supplies. 

To  this  date,  there  are  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  that  cannot  be  touched,  because 
striking  them  might  involve  civilian 
casualties 

How  concerned  were  the  Vietcong 
about  the  civilians  who  recently  were 
massacred  in  Saigon ' 

I  think,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  time  that 
the  strategy  for  fighting  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam reflected  to  a  far  greater  degree 
the  advice  of  those  men  who  have  led 
this  Nation  *o  victory  in  other  wars — 
men  who  have  earned  international 
respect  for  their  performance  in  battle— 
and  less  advice  from  the  uninformed, 
untried,  and  unproven  invisible  civilians 
hidden  in  a  warm  and  comfortable  fox- 
hole in  Washington.  DC. 

We  have  a  crave  conflict  on  our  hands 

Our  Nation's  image,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  has  never  been  fainter.  I  imagine 
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that  our  status  today,  throughout  the 
world,  is  probably  lower  than  it  wtis 
after  our  dismal  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  American  Revolution. 

Recently,  a  naval  vessel  was  seized  on 
the  high  .seas  by  a  Communist  satellite. 
Now  we  arc  forced  to  listen  to  so-called 
confessions  from  members  of  her  crew. 

'I  here  is  even  the  suggestion  that  we 
might  po.^sibly  apologize  for  having  in- 
\aded  the  territorial  waters  of  North  Ko- 
rea, even  though  such  an  invasion  was 
not  true. 

American  prestige  is  at  a  new  low. 

It  is  time  we  developed  a  military 
plan  and  a  timetable  lor  winning  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  You  might  be  surprised 
and  shocked  to  learn  we  do  not  have  one. 

It  is  time  this  Congress  gave  serious 
thought  to  legi.slation  that  would  put 
behind  bars  these  irresponsible  people 
traveling  the  lenp.th  and  breadth  of 
America  .givinc  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  adding  to  the  division  which 
exists  today  in  almost  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  America. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  courageous 
little  Israel.  She  gained  world  respect 
by  a  show  of  courage  and  she  risked  her 
existence  on  victory.  She  stands  tall 
amoii'-;  the  nations  of  the  world — and 
respected. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  about 
what  some  country  will  say,  or  if  we  are 
afraid  of  Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention, 
or  world  opinion,  then  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
■SUB ^-^ est  that  we  withdraw  all  our  forces 
from  all  over  the  world,  sit  back,  and 
wait  for  the  inevitable  atrophy  that  will 
happen  to  what  once  was  a  great  and 
good  nation, 

America  is  at  the  crossroads  in  her 
march  down  the  highway  of  history. 

The  peace-at-any-price  press  will  con- 
demn me — so  be  it. 

The  doves  will  flutter  wildly  and 
feathers  will  fly — so  be  it. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  win  in  Korea — 
and  Vietnam  was  the  penalty. 

If  we  do  not  win  in  "Vietnam,  all  of  Asia 
■.ill  eventually  go  to  the  Communists. 

But.  if  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia — 
regardless  of  nationality — are  not  willing 
to  fight  all  out  against  communism,  then 
our  sacrifices  have  been  in  vain.  It  is  time 
for  a  hard  line  against  our  enemles- 
.ind  plain  talk  with  our  allies. 

It  is  loerfectly  obvious  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  must  do  more  for  themselves 
if  they  are  to  wiii  their  war  to  preserve 
freedom  and  their  survival  as  a  yoimg 
nation.  But,  I  must  hasten  to  add  that 
American  policy  2  years  ago  relegated 
half  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  to  a  pacifi- 
cation role  and  our  forces  preempted 
most  of  the  major  combatant  missions. 

More  assistance  should  come  from  the 
Philippines  and  by  all  means,  we  should 
discuss  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  the  possi- 
ble use  of  his  highly  trained  forces  in 
Taiwan. 

The  Philippine  nation  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can people:  yet,  we  are  denied  the  right 
to  fly  B-52's  from  oiur  own  bases  to  bomb 
targets  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  criticize 
our  allies  I  must  also  say  that  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  are  truly  dedi- 


cated to  their  nation  and  to  freedom  are, 
in  the  words  of  General  Westmoreland, 
among  the  finest  fighting  troops  in  the 
world. 

But  this  is  not  an  all-American  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  security  is  in- 
volved, no  doubt,  because  if  Southeast 
Asia  eventually  becomes  another  Com- 
munist satellite,  democracy  will  never 
live  again  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  if  this  part  of  the  world 
falls  to  the  Communists,  strategic  ma- 
terials necessary  for  our  survival  could 
be  denied  to  us. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  complete  re- 
appraisal of  our  treaty  obligations,  our 
commitments,  and  the  direction  and 
command  structure  of  this  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  time  that  all  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment were  consulted  before  fateful  de- 
cisions are  made.  It  is  time  to  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  men  of  maturity 
and  experience,  and  who  have  demon- 
strated their  love  for  America. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  through- 
out America  today  that  is  frightening. 

There  is  not  a  Member  in  this  House 
who  is  not  concerned  about  the  future. 

But  I  suggest  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  that  we  remember  the  words  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  "We  must  all  hang 
together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  hang 
separately." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  DoRN,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15399;  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  15399,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R,  14743,  REMOVAL  OF  GOLD 
COVER 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1068  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.Res.  1068 
Hesolrcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resoliUlon  it  shall  he  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.se  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R, 
14743)  to  eliminate  the  reserve  requirements 
lor  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  lor  United 
States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 
After  general  debate,  whlcli' shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
i^vo  liours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
irolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  ml- 
iiority  memlier  of  the  C(jmniiTtee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  ijeen  .idopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  linal  passage  without  Interven'.i.g  motion 
except  one  motion  to  leconimit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1068 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  lor  consideration  of  H.R. 
14743  to  eliminate  the  reserve  require- 
ments for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for 
U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

H.R.  14743  would  eliminate  the  present 
requirement  that  each  Federal  Reserve 
bank  maintain  reserves  in  gold  certif- 
icates of  not  less  than  25  percent  against 
its  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation. In  addition,  the  bill  would  also 
eliminate  the  $156  million  gold  reserve 
for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of 
1890.  Removal  of  this  gold  cover  is  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  continue  its 
international  financial  commitments. 
The  purpo.se  of  this  policy  is  to  provide 
liquidity  for  the  maintenance  and  growth 
of  international  trade  and  to  maintain 
this  Nation's  proper  role  therein.  While 
our  total  gold  reserves  at  yearend  1967 
stood  at  sUghtly  more  than  $12.1  billion, 
$10.7  billion  of  this  is.  under  present  law, 
frozen  as  reserves  against  outstanding 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  U.S.  notes  and 
Treasury  notes  of  1890  in  the  total 
amount  of  S42.7  billion  at  yearend  1967. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
merely  make  these  reserves  available  to 
support  oui-  position  in  international 
trade  and  finance,  and  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  upon  our  domestic 
monetary  system  or  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  everj'  Member  of 
this  House,  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
this  Congress,  and,  indeed,  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  shall  stand  firm  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  today,  and  that  who- 
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ever  might  attempt  to  destroy  or  Impair 
that  dollar  being  the  medium  of  world 
trade  today,  is  doomed  to  mevitable 
defeat. 

Whatever  ts  necessary  to  be  done  by 
this  country  to  make  safe  and  sure  and 
to  keep  strontc  the  American  dollar  in  the 
markets  of   the  world  will   be  done. 

Let  thOvse  who  arf  doubters,  as  well  as 
those  who  would  impair  our  financial 
strength  and  surreotltlously^.sometimes 
by  Infidelitv— attempt  to  destroy  us,  heed 
those  words  as  coming  from  the  Congress 
of  a  free  people. 

This  is  one  of  the  steps  which  our 
President  has  recommended  to  our  Con- 
tcress  that  we  make  available  to  protect 
the  dollar  more  than  $10  billion  \n  gold. 
The  speculators  cannot  .succeed  ai;alnst 
that  sort  of  strength 

When  the  Congress  pas.ses.  as  I  hope  it 
unanimoasly  will,  this  resiilution  today, 
it  will  have  a  great  effect  in  assuring 
those  all  over  the  world  who  believe  in 
the  American  dollar  that  it  not  only  is 
but  shall  be  in  every  vicissitude,  against 
every  danger  of  ha/ard  and  against  every 
foe.  strong  and  stable  and  .secure.  This 
is  a  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  remove  the  present  re- 
quirement that  th.e  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem banks  must  maintain  gold  certificate 
reserves  of  at  least  25  percent  au'ainst  its 
Federal  Reserve  notes — dollars — in  cir- 
culation 

Currently  the  total  :.;old  reserves  of  the 
United  States  stand  at  about  $12,100,000.- 
000.  Of  this  total  some  $10,700,000,000  is 
required  to  be  held  as  reserve  currency 
backing  for  circulating  dollars,  leaving 
about  $1,400,000,000  as  'free  gold"  to  be 
used  to  meet  3ur  international  trade  and 
financial  obligations. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreements,  signed 
in  1944.  require  the  United  States  to  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  the  price  of  S35  per 
ounce  Since  that  time  the  dollar  has  be- 
come the  primary  reserve  cuirt'iicy  of  the 
trading  world  Due  to  a  multitude  of 
pressures,  our  gold  stock  has  dwindled 
from  a  peak  of  $24,600,000,000  in  1949 
to  Its  present  level.  As  our  economy  ex- 
pands and  more  dollars  are  put  into  cir- 
culation, the  2.5-percent  reserve  require- 
ment continues  to  require  that  more  of 
our  gold  stock  be  put  aside  as  reserve  cur- 
rency backing.  If  we  did  not  lose  a  single 
ounce  of  gold  to  foreign  .speculators  for 
the  next  2  years,  our  national  economic 
expansion  would  require  that  all  our 
gold  stock  now  held  tjecome  a  part  of  our 
currency  reserve,  leaving  nothing  with 
which  to  settle  international  financial 
obligations. 

The  Government's  response  is  to  call 
for  a  removal  of  the  reserve  currency  re- 
quirement, thus  freeing  all  of  oui-  gold 
stock  to  meet  these  obligations.  It  is  con- 
tended that  such  action  will  affirm  to 
the  world  that  our  intention  is  to  defend 
the  dollar  against  speculators. 

Minority  views  ha\e  been  filed  by  13 
Members.  They  believe  that  this  question 
is  so  tied  to  our  overall  baiance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  that  the  committee  should 
hold  off  action  until  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ha^s  completed  its  hearings  on 
this  bigger  que.-»tiu:i.  They  fear  that  ac- 


tion now  will  remove  all  pressures  to 
really  come  to  grips  with  the  oalance-of- 
payments  question  which  has  steadily 
worsened  over  the  last  7  years. 

These  members  pouit  out  that  over  the 
last  21  years  Government  spending 
abroad  shows  a  net  deficit  of  $115  bil- 
lion while  the  piivate  .sector  .shows  a  net 
surplus  of  $84  billion.  Unle.ss  the  Goveni- 
meni  p<jlicy  can  be  reversed  or  modified. 
our  position  will  contuiue  to  worsen. 
Freeing  our  gold  reserves  will  weaken 
pressures  to  face  this  real  problem  of 
over.seas  Government  expenditures. 

These  member>  point  out  that  the  Jan- 
uary 1  program  announced  by  the  Pres- 
ident can  improve  our  >hortrun  position 
only  at  the  expanse  ot  our  long-term 
benefit.  They  ahso  note  that  if  the  pro- 
gram IS  fully  elfective.  the  private  sector 
win  be  cut  back  by  $2,500,000,000  while 
the  real  culprit,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  cut  back  only  $500  000.000— 
hardly  a  realistic  effort  at  .•M>lving  the 
problem. 

^  «nally.  they  note  that  even  without 
'passage  of  this  legislation,  current  law 
«ivcs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  author- 
ity to  waive  the  25-percent  gold  reserve 
requirement. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
>Mr.  JoHN.so.s  I  tias  submitted  supple- 
mental views  calling  tor  an  amendment 
creating  a  strategic  '^old  reserve  to  insure 
that  we  would  always  have  sutticient  gold 
resenes  to  meet  any  emergency.  It  would 
work  as  follows:  (or  evei-j'  ounce  of  gold 
witlidrawn  by  ioreign  governments  or 
speculators  another  ounce  would  be 
withdrawn  by  the  Government  and 
placed  in  the  strategic  reserve.  At  least 
one-half  of  our  t;old  would  then  be  as- 
sured of  staying  under  lur  control  for 
■Hir  use. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Lloyd  1.  has  filed  .separate  views  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  Ho  notes  that  our  own 
economic  expansion  will  use  all  our  'free 
gold  ■  withm  2  years,  so  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  we  take  this  step 
of  removini;  the  25-percent  currency  re- 
serve requirement 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  Mr 
Blackburn  I  has  added  supplemental 
views  supporting  the  position  taken  by 
the  minority.  He  believes  that  two  steps 
should  be  taken  .  fir.sl.  a  reduction  of  the 
reserve  currency  requirement  from  25 
percent  to  12'_.  percent,  thus  freeing 
about  56,000,000.000  in  gold  for  use  in 
settling  international  obligations  and 
buying  the  United  States  time  to  funda- 
mentally Improve  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position:  and.  second,  the  imirosl- 
tion  of  innxirt  quotas  to  protect  local 
production  and  cut  down  on  imports. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  Mr.  Anderson:. 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  Members  have  come  to 
me  and  almo.^t.  I  believe  in  an  attitude  of 
reproach,  fxpre.ssed  some  concern  and 
regret  at  the  fact  that  I  coined  with  the 
majority  in  reporting  out  a  rule  on  the 
bill  which  we  are  to  consider  today. 

I  have  asked  for  this  very  brief  time 
this  afternoon  merely  to  explain  that  I 
votfd  for  a  rule  on  this  bill,  and  I  will 
support  this  legislation,  but  I  will  do  so 
out  of  a  very  deep  fueling  of  regret. 


To  me  It  represents  just  another  ex- 
ample of  what  we  have  come  to  witness 
all  too  frequently  In  recent  years  as  sim- 
ply another  example  of  government  by 
crisis.  I  have  had  Members  come  to  me 
and  say.  "Well,  why  do  we  not  cut  out 
foreign  aid?  Let  us  cut  out  foreign  aid 
This  will  take  care  of  the  gold  problem  ' 
I  have  had  others  come  to  me  and  saj. 
"Let  us  demand  the  immediate  payment 
of  all  our  war  debts  both  from  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  That  will  take 
care  of  our  problem." 

The  sad.  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if 
my  understanding  begins  to  approach 
the  truth,  that  there  Is  not  time.  There 
just  is  not  time  to  take  either  of  those 
actions,  no  matter  how  desirable  they 
might  be.  This  is  because  today  is  1968 
It  is  not  1961  when  the  late  President 
Kennedy  warned  the  Nation  in  a  .special 
message  to  this  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  the  balance  of  payments  that  we  did 
not  have  to  face  the  problem  in  any 
spirit  of  panic  because  he  .said  we  still 
have  $17  5  billion  in  gold  remaining. 

Today,  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  we 
were  told  we  have  exactly  $1.3  billion  or 
$1.4  billion.  In  less  than  2  years,  just  be- 
cause of  the  normal  requirements  of 
.some  $160  million  in  industrial  uses  for 
gold  and  the  $500  million  that  w-e  .set 
aside  as  backing  for  the  $2  billion  in  new 
Federal  Reserve  notes  that  are  issued  an- 
nually to  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce 
turning — just  those  two  matters  alone 
would  exhaust  our  present  free  gold  .sup- 
ply in  less  than  2  years  even  if  we  did 
not  lose  another  dollar  in  the  gold  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  Of  course,  everj-body 
knows  that  some  $950  million  in  L'old 
message  to  this  Congress  on  the  subject 
went  out  in  the  month  of  December 
alone. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
luxury  and  the  freedom  of  action  this 
afternoon  that  we  might  have  enjoyed 
back  In  1961.  1962.  and  1963. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlu 
gentleman  >-ield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  were 
out  in  a  boat  on  the  river  and  the  tide 
was  going  out  to  sea.  would  the  gentle- 
man pull  up  the  anchor,  throw  it  away 
and  drift  out  to  .sea  to  certain  death? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Certainly 
not.  I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  I  appreciate  the  concern  that  he 
feels,  even  as  I  do  at  this  hour,  but  this 
does  not  constitute  any  anchor  any 
more.  The  anchor  is  gone.  We  are  at 
sea.  We  have  already  been  swept  out. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  If  we  did  not 
have  any  gold  left  to  sustain  our  inter- 
national trade  and  commerce,  we  would 
have  a  financial  and  international 
monetary  collapse  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  seen.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  decrying  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  come  before  this  House  and 
stand  in  this  Chamber  and  face  the  cold, 
brutal  fact  that  this  Is  exactly  where  we 
are.  I  heard  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  said  that  we  will  de- 
fend the  dollar  to  the  last  man.  They  are 
fine  words,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  says,  but  it  is  a  relatively  easy  thing 
to  do.  what  we  are  doing  today,  to  take 
away  the  gold  cover. 
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When  will  we  start  to  take  some  of  the 
really  tough  action  which  is  required, 
such  as  balancing  our  budget  or  cutting 
down  the  deficit  to  the  point  where  peo- 
ple today  who  are  demanding  gold  for 
our  dollars  no  longer  will  feel  compelled 
to  ask  for  gold  because  they  will  have 
confidence  restored  in  the  dollar?  When 
win  we  start  to  do  the  difficult  and  tough 
things  which  will  restore  international 
confidence  In  the  American  dollar? 

This  action  we  take  today  will  not  do 
;t.  It  is  just  literally  a  case  of  the  drown- 
mg  man  reaching  out  his  hand  for  one 
.-traw  to  keep  him  afloat  just  a  little  bit 
longer.  That  is  the  sad  position  we  are 
in  today,  but  I  did  want  to  explain  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  that  is  the 
attitude  and  the  very  painful  attitude 
that  I  must  take  as  we  approach  this 
matter  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
ciuestion  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12603,  NATIONAL  VISITOR 
CENTER 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  ii  ke  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iH.R.  12603)  to  supplement 
the  purposes  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
)f  1959  (73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing 
agreements  and  leases  with  respect  to 
■ertaln  properties  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purpose  of  a  National 
Visitor  Center,  and  for  other  purposes. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Gray, 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Kluczynski,  Blat- 
MK,  Wright,  Grover,  Schwengel,  and 
Cramer. 


REMOVAL  OF  GOLD  COVER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  14743)  to  eliminate  the 
reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE   COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  14743,  with 
Mr.  OHara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will 


be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
bill.  It  is  so  important  that  I  hope  every 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  amendments 
that  are  offered  to  the  bill,  as  well  as  to 
the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  could  be  an  earth- 
shaking  bill.  I  know  that  If  the  bill  were 
by  chance  to  be  defeated.  It  would  be 
earth  shaking  and  no  one  then  could 
predict  what  would  actually  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  some  bad 
depressions  in  this  country.  But  we  have 
never  had  a  depression  that  would  be 
equal  to  that  worldwide  depression  that 
would  happen  upon  the  defeat  of  this  bill 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  today,  or  tomorrow, 
or  whenever  it  is  finally  voted  upon,  or 
crippling  agreements  reached  in  a  con- 
ference upon  the  bill  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  other  body,  or 
otherwise.  It  Is  just  that  important. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  a  real 
anchor  of  gold  for  our  money,  providing 
more  confidence  for  our  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  one  of  the 
Members  state  a  while  ago  that  there  is 
only  left  about  $1.3  billion  In  gold.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  accurate.  The  ac- 
curate statement  is  we  have  S12.3  billion 
in  gold,  and  that  gold  is  ample,  it  is  suf- 
ficient enough  to  support  our  money  just 
as  far  down  the  road  as  we  can  see. 

Certainly  never  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture will  we  have  problems  with  our 
money  and  the  soundness  of  our  money  if 
we  provide  this  stockpile  of  gold  equal 
to  $12.3  billion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  jaeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  is  it  not 
true  that  in  1949  we  had  some  $24.5  bil- 
lion in  gold  reserves,  and  that  as  of  to- 
day we  have  exactly  half  of  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time. 

But  we  had  probably  too  much  gold.  It 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  countrj'  in 
the  world  to  have  all  the  gold,  or  prac- 
tically all  of  it.  We  should  have  a  proper 
distribution  of  gold  where  it  is  used  uni- 
versally. I  believe  at  that  time  I  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  probably  had  too 
much  gold,  and  a  redistribution  would 
probably  be  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world. 

No  nation  should  be  required  to  hold 
too  much  gold.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
hold.  Take,  for  instance.  France,  it  has 
enough  gold  now,  over  S6  billion  upon 
which  she  gets  absolutely  no  return. 
There  is  no  way  to  invest  it.  It  is  a  dead 
loss  to  the  government  that  has  it. 

If  Prance  today  were  to  transfer  her 
gold  into  dollars  and  get  dollars  for  it. 


France  could  Invest  those  dollars  and 
earn  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  but 
right  now  she  is  not  earning  a  penny  on 
her  gold,  but  just  by  buying  our  dollars 
and  using  them  she  could  earn  money  on 
them.  They  are  now  providing  7  and  8 
percent  interest. 

So,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  foolish  thing  for 
any  government  to  have  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  that  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a  need 
for  in  the  future.  And  it  is  not  fair  to 
compel  any  nation  to  have  any  large 
amoiuit  of  gold.  It  is  an  imposition  on 
them.  What  we  as  the  United  States  need 
is  a  reasonable  amount  of  gold.  I  be- 
lieve $12.3  biUion  is  a  reasonable 
amount  out  of  the  $70  billion  worth  of 
available  gold  in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  insist  on  my  yielding  to  him. 
However,  if  he  does,  I  wiU  yield  to  him 
on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  wiU  trj-  to  wait  imtil 
I  can  get  some  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  price  that  we  want  to  maintain  on 
this  gold  is  $35  an  ounce.  With  this  abun- 
dance of  gold — SI 2.3  billion — we  can 
maintain  that  price.  Tliat  will  give  all 
of  our  friends  throughout  the  entire 
civUlzed  world  confidence  in  our  dollar. 

There  is  no  reason  to  have  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar  and  this  $12 
billion  in  gold  will  help  provide  that 
confidence.  It  will  permit  us  to  maintain 
the  $35  iDrice.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  And  being  able  to  maintain  that, 
we  will  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
dollar  all  over  the  world,  internationally 
as  well  as  locally. 

Now  I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions  to  change  the  reserve  re- 
quirement from  25  to  12' o  percent.  That 
would  just  be  merely  telling  the  outside 
world — everybody — that  we  just  want 
you  to  have  confidence  In  the  dol- 
lar— we  just  want  to  give  you  half  as 
much  confidence  as  you  should  have. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  us  to  go,  and 
that  is,  the  whole  hog,  as  we  often  say — 
100  percent — making  It  iwssible  for  now 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future  to  have  a 
sound  dollar.  This  is  a  sound-dollar  bill — 
and  to  have  a  dollar  that  the  people  of 
the  world  will  have  confidence  in — and 
not  have  them  to  be  required  to  take  just 
half  of  the  reserves.  Tliat  looks  like  just 
minimizing  the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was  wondering  what 
the  effect  of  moving  the  gold  cover  would 
have  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  PATRL^N.  It  would  have  absolutely 
no  effect  at  all  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments except  to  the  extent  that  the 
worldwide  confidence  of  the  dollar  Is 
maintained.  We  will  have,  from  now  and 
as  long  as  we  can  see  in  the  future,  we 
will  have  that  confidence. 

Of  course,  these  questions  can  never 
be  settled  until  the  Vietnam  war  is  over. 
We  must  win  that  war.  We  have  a  war 
going  on  lO.OOC  miles  away,  which  if  we 
were  to  lose  it.  and  I  do  not  think  there 
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Is  a  reasonable  chance  we  will  lose  it  or 
anv  part  of  it— but  if  we  were  to  lose  it— 
wiiat  would  that  mean"^  It  would  mean, 
f\rst.  that  Indonesia  would  fall  right 
away. 

The  only  reason  Indonesia  sained  her 
independence  and  is  willing  to  fight  for  it 
and  keep  it  is  because  we  are  over  there. 
That  is  the  reason  that  some  other  coun- 
tries nearbv  and  even  as  far  away  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the 
Philippines.  The  .--ecurity  of  this  Nation 
Is  involved. 

If  we  were  to  lo.se  that  war  and  the 
Communists  take  one  counti-y  alter  the 
other— because  the  war  would  be  tuught 
not  3.000  miles  away  or  10.000  miles 
awav.  but  :t  would  be  foucht  with  guerril- 
las on  tiie  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coasts  and  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas  and  Mexico.  That  is  where  the 
next  war  will  be  fou-'ht.  We  have  a  whole 
lot  involved  here.  We  cannot  afford  to 
run  anv  M>k  on  this. 

If  we  had  not  had  South  America  with 
us  and  Central  America  and  Mexico  in 
World  ^Var  I.  it  is  iKissible  that  the  out- 
come could  have  been  entirely  different. 
Because  the  Germans  could  have  come 
up  throu«h  Mexico  and  wo  would  have 
had  a  battle  line  in  an  entirely  different 
place  where  probably  we  could  have  been 
more  vulnerable. 

Furthermore,  if  we  had  not  had  these 
countries  with  us  in  World  War  II,  the 
Japanesf  could  have  come  up  through 
Central  America  and  Mexico  and  we 
would  have  had  the  .>ame  situation. 

It  IS  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  get  along  with  these  other 
nations  of  the  world  and  we  carry  out 
our  word  and  do  what  we  have  ^aid  that 
we  woidd  do — that  is  the  reason  we  iiave 
had  this  confidence  m  the  dollar  and  the 
reason  we  have  won  the.^e  wars  and  the 
reason  we  lave  never  had  a  hostile  bomb 
tall  on  the  >oil  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  have  be>en  veiT  lucky  and  ver>'  for- 
tunate indeed.  So  we  want  to  stay  in  posi- 
tion where  the  people  of  this  world  will 
continue  to  have  confidence  in  us  and  in 
the  dollar. 

This  votes  involves  that  and  it  mvolves 
the  securitv  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill.  HR.  14743.  is  the  adminis- 
trations bill  to  eliminate  the  2.5-percent 
,'old  reciuirement  for  Federal  Reserve 
:iotes  and  the  gold  reserve  against  the 
US  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 
In  other  words,  there  will  be  no  gold  di- 
rectly behind  them. 

This  bill  was  rep>orted  to  the  House 
February  9  after  5  days  of  public  hear- 
ings and  after  all  views  iiad  been  heard. 

When  we  went  into  the  hearings,  the 
minority  properly  t  xpressed  concern 
that  an  effort  sliould  not  be  made  to 
shorten  tne  hearings  but  that  we  should 
have  full  and  complete  hearin','s.  and 
that  all  witnesses  and  all  viewpoints 
should  be  considered  As  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  assured  that  every  wit- 
ness that  they  wanted  to  be  heard,  if 
they  '.^ould  present  him,  we  would  ask 
lam  to  testify  and  we  would  hear  him. 

We  carried  out  that  promi.se  We 
heard  everv-  witness  that  made  a  request 
to  be  heard  and  everv-  viewpoint  that 
someone  wanted  to  expre&s. 


President  Johnson  first  suggested  this 
legislation  In  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message,  with  a  full  explanation 
of  the  situation  presented  in  his  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  the  Congress.  While  we 
have  $12  billion  in  gold.  $10.7  billion  of 
It  is  frozen  as  useless  currency  reserve, 
absolutely  useless,  just  like  the  reserve 
requirement  behind  the  de(X)slts  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  just  that  useless. 
When  we  took  that  gold  requirement 
away  in  1965,  we  should  have  taken  this 
away  at  that  time  Many  of  us  suggested 
it,  but  It  was  thought  that  to  do  so  might 
be  too  .<hocking  Gold  was  not  generally 
understood,  and  we  had  better  do  it  just 
one  -Step  at  a  time. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
1,'cntleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GRO--^.^.  I  am  impressed  beyond 
words  that  the  L;entleman  now  agrees 
1.000  percent  with  the  Chairman  (>f  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Martin  I  am 
ulad  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  hear 
the  <.;entleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Patm.^n] 
in  total  agreement  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Martin  is  right  this 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  disagree  with  both 
of  you. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada 

Mr.  BARING,  Will  the  chairman  tell 
us  how  it  can  be  said  that  we  are 
strengthening  the  dollar  by  removing  the 
very  intrinsic  value  which  gives  it  worth' 
Mr.  PATM.'^N  We  will  have  more  t:old 
behind  th''  dollar  now  with  the  law.  If 
enacted,  than  we  have  had  under  the  old 
law.  More  i;old  makes  more  security  as 
far  as  maintaining  confidence  in  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  P.ATMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time,  but  certainly  I  yield  to  the 
i^entleman  irom  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROS.S  I  can  i;ive  an  an-swer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada;  The  intrin- 
sic value,  according  to  the  uentleman 
from  Texas,  Is  the  '  Patman  patented 
printing  presses"  to  turn  out  printins 
press  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Well,  I  have  never  been 
a  printing  press  money  man  I  have  been 
a  sound  money  man.  They  arc  takiftg 
the  gold  entirely  out  from  under 
US,  notes.  Those  are  the  Lincoln 
greenbacks  I  am  sure  you  heard  about  it 
during  the  Lincoln  holiday  when  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  were  out  making 
speeches,  I  am  sure  they  bragged  about 
President  Lincoln  having  used  such 
courageous  uid'.:ment  in  defying  Wall 
Street  when  Wall  Street  demanded 
33' I  percent  interest.  At  that  time  he 
said.  ■  We  will  issue  our  own  money.  Any 
country  that  can  Issue  a  dollar  bond  that 
is  yood  can  issue  a  dollar  bill  that  is 
uood."  And  Mr,  Lincoln  i,ssued  $346  mil- 
hon  worth  of  currency,  the  "printing 
press"  money  you  are  talking  about,  and 
that  currency  Is  still  in  circulation.  If 
we  had  paid  5  t>ercent  Interest  on  that 
amount  during  that  time,  we  would  have 
paid  S50  bilUon  for  the  use  of  that  $346 


million.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  saved  the  Nation  $50  bil- 
lion? I  am  sure  you  did  not  leave  that 
point  out  of  your  Lincoln  Day  addresses, 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  knew  the  gentleman  was 
of  ancient  vintage,  but  I  did  not  know  he 
was  a  Civil  War  veteran, 

Mr,  PATMAN,  I  read  history  just  as 
the  uentleman  does,  and  even  thouuh  I 
am  "as  old  as  the  hills,"  the  hills  are  sti'.l 
around  here  yet, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia, 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  serious  question:  What 
limitation  will  there  be  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  so  far  as  the  printing  <  f 
money  Is  concerned  If  we  do  remove  the 
gold  cover? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Basically,  Congrc-s 
will  pass  on  that  question.  I  have  been 
l^ere  when  we  have  had  some  pretty  hard 
times.  We  had  price  control  and  watit,- 
control  during  World  War  II  which  in- 
volved 8  million  different  prices  and  waae 
lates.  and  there  Is  hardly  any  way  >  n 
earth  to  enforce  them.  Black  markets 
grew  up  and  everything  else. 

But  every  time  it  looked  like  thcio 
would  be  dangerous  and  ruinous  infla- 
tion. Members  of  this  House  stood  up 
against  Inflation  and  voted  against  iv 
There  Is  more  protection  to  the  jieople  ( f 
the  United  States  against  inflation,  at- 
forded  by  the  elected  Members  of  Coii- 
<:ress,  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
by  the  President  of  the  United  State.-, 
than  IS  afforded  by  any  other  agency, 
Including  the  federal  Reserve. 

Now.  I  cannot  yield  any  more  time,  and 
please  do  not  ask  me.  because  we  hav-:' 
only  1  hour  for  this  side.  Other  Members 
who  have  worked  on  this  bill,  as  I  have, 
are  entitled  to  a  little  time.  I  just  want 
to  present  the  case  and  yield  to  them,  O: 
course,  the  other  side  has  an  hours  time 
too.  Then,  there  is  the  5-in:nute  rule,  and 
any  Member  can  get  recognition  under 
It  and  .say  a  great  deal  in  5  minutes'  time. 

Hindsight  tells  us  It  would  have  been 
preferable  to  liave  removed  the  gold 
cover  from  the  currency  at  the  same  time 
we  removed  the  cover  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  deposit  liabilities  in  1965, 
In  1965  our  payments  balance  was  rap- 
idly approaching  equilibrium,  but  the 
defic't  was  only  Sl.l  billion.  At  that  time 
it  was  not  foreseen  that  our  military 
obligations  to  friendly  nations  would 
dramatically  increase  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  subsequent  gold 
outflow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of 
ho.stilnles  in  South  'Vietnam  and  other 
security  commitments  are  the  reason  we 
are  here  today  considering  the  freeing 
up  of  more  of  our  gold  stocks.  Such  ac- 
tion is  the  alternative  to  abandoning  to 
sure  destruction  the  prosperous  trade  we 
have  so  painstakingly  built  up  over  a  gen- 
eration. 

In  1944  the  U.S.  dollar  became  the 
cornerstone  of  the  free  world  trade.  The 
dollar,  along  with  gold,  in  serving  as  the 
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Inte:  national  monetary  reserve,  has 
made  a  reality  of  the  slogan:  "Trade,  Not 
Aid.'  That  is,  "Trade,  Not  Aid."  As  a 
result,  we  have  been  able  in  good  con- 
,scler.re  to  substantially  reduce  bilateral 
loreipn  aid.  and  the  adverse  balance-of- 
payinent  impact  of  our  present  reduced 
AID  !  rogram  is  virtually  zero.  In  the 
ineant;me.  the  entire  free  world,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  has  greatly  ben- 
efited from  a  liberal  trade  i>ollcy  firmly 
based  on  the  mutual  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  into  gold  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
?35  per  ounce  of  gold,  as  provided  by  law. 

In  ..  on.sidering  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  remove  the  gold  cover  re- 
quirements comi>elling  Federal  Reserve 
lianks  to  liold  in  reserve  gold  certificates 
, '-'alnst  circulating  Federal  Reserve 
!;ote«,  I  v.-ould  like  to  i:olnt  out  that  there 
is  a  unanimity  of  intelligent  opinion 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal. 

Di,--:inguished  authorities  in  both  fiscal 
.  nd  monetary  areas  of  domestic  and  in- 
'•>rnai:onal  finance  iiave  all  favorably 
,  upported  this  propo.sal  both  in  public 
■ratements  and  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Tills  m  itself  i.s  both  unusual  and  re- 
iieshing  to  observe.  It  is  unusual  in  that 
the  unanimity  of  thought  and  action  in 
•hese  r  ften  mysterious  areas  of  gold  and 
currency  is  .seldom  heard,  and  it  is  re- 
Ireshing  becau.se  such  agreements  should 

•  nable  us  to  operate  with  speed  on  this 
ensible  suggestion,  so  that  we  can  more 
ulckiy  consider  other  correlated  mat- 

••^rs  c:  importance  before  this  House. 

Before  briefly  discussing  what  this 
:ieasuri^  v.ill  accomplish  and  why  it  is 
::nperative  that  such  accomplishments 
materialize,  I  should  like  to  present  a 
brief  synopsis  of  conditions  that  gave 
1-ilrth  In  the  first  place  to  the  archaic  la'w 
ve  are  about  to  repeal. 

Ti.ere  was  a  long  period  in  our  coun- 
try's history  when  dollars  were  convert- 
i'Dlc  into  gold.  Citizens  had  their  choice. 
They  could  use  one  or  the  other,  or  both 
imultancously.  for  both  had  the  same 
•alue.  a  value  whose  intrinsic  strength 
■'•as  nurtured  by  the  health  of  our  grow- 
ing economy  and  the  strength  of  our  ex- 
■'anding  country.  During  the  19th  cen- 
•ury  and  the  early  part  of  this,  many 
'  fforts  were  made  to  Insure  this  con- 

•  ertibility.  We  had  a  range  of  techniques 
•'hlch  were  employed  on  various  occa- 

lons  to  maintain  the  dollar  volume  of 
our  currency  circulation  at  a  fixed  ratio 
'0  gold,  and  also  to  provide  assured  re- 
'icmption  facilities. 

Ma;-  I  invite  the  attention  of  Members 
to  the  fact  that  our  country  is  very 
-tron?.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  just  ex- 
actly how  .'•trong  we  are,  but  we  know- 
that  in  this  little  countrj',  representing 
rine-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  world, 
of  the  earth,  and  one-sixth  or  one- 
.seventh  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
"orld,  v\-e  arc  a  democratic  country,  as 
Madison  said,  a  "democracy  in  a  re- 
public. ' 

That  Is  the  kind  of  government  v.-e 
'.lavc.  one  that  is  run  by  the  people 
themselves. 

We  have  been  successful.  The  people 
liave  been  so  successful  in  operating 
their  Government  that  our  country  and 
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our  people  have  more  of  the  comforts  and 
even  luxuries  and  the  necessities  of  life 
than  all  of  the  other  people  in  the 
world — billions  of  people. 

One  could  not  have  an  example  more 
convincing  than  that,  yet  it  is  true. 

We  have  this  great  country  here,  and 
we  want  to  keep  It  that  way.  Of  course, 
we  Jiave  lots  of  wealth  and  things  we  are 
proud  of.  One  of  the  things  of  which 
we  are  most  proud  is  that  our  money 
is  accepted  all  over  the  world,  just  as 
good  as  gold,  if  not  better,  because  it  can 
be  invested  and  interest  made  on  the 
investment. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  why  should 
it  depreciate  in  value,  when  on  every 
dollar  bin  and  every  piece  of  paper 
money  we  can  read  that  the  note,  first, 
is  legal  tender. 

What  does  "legal  tender"  mean?  That 
if  a  person  owes  a  debt  or  he  owes  taxes 
or  he  makes  a  purchase,  and  if  he  tenders 
these  notes,  this  paper  money,  if  you 
please,  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  owed, 
and  that  person  does  not  accept  it.  then 
the  debt  is  paid.  That  is  legal  tender. 
The  person  has  to  take  it.  or  the  debt 
is  paid. 

One  cannot  have  better  money  than 
that. 

When  we  have  a  large  volume  of  debts 
and  taxes,  and  every  one  of  these  bills 
must  be  accepted  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts  and  taxes,  and  if  it  is  not  accepted 
the  debt  and  taxes  are  paid,  that  is  good 
money. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  all  the  economists  have  appeared 
before  our  committee  invariably  we  ask 
them  the  question,  "Which  do  you  think 
is  the  stronger,  the  dollar  or  gold?"  And 
they  always  respond  by  saying  "The 
dollar." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Obviously  it  is,  just  like 
the  example  I  gave  about  France. 

France  cannot  use  that  gold  to  make 
any  money.  They  are  losing  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year  just  on  having  half  as 
much  gold  as  we  have  over  here.  If  they 
had  dollars  instead,  they  could  invest 
those  dollars  and  make  that  much 
money. 

That  is  a  reason  why  it  is  not  fair  to 
compel  any  country  to  carry  too  much 
of  this  gold.  It  is  all  right  to  have  some- 
what of  an  equal  distribution,  if  there  is 
such  a  word  as  "equality"  on  the  distri- 
bution of  gold.  Certainly  no  one  country 
should  be  required  to  carry  it.  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  world  that 
there  be  some  distribution  of  gold  to  the 
various  countries  of  the  v.-orld. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  cre- 
ated in  1913  to  eliminate  these  defects 
by  providing  the  means  whereby  the  sup- 
ply of  currency,  deposits,  and  credit  flexi- 
bility could  easily  and  painlessly  be  ad- 
justed to  the  variable  needs  of  commerce 
and  business.  Since  our  currency  re- 
mained convertible  into  gold,  however,  it 
was  only  natural  to  provide  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  the  requirement  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  a 
certain  minimum  gold  reserve  require- 


ment in  relation  to  their  liabilities.  But  in 
1913  they  fixed  their  gold  requirement  at 
35  percent  against  deposits  and  40  per- 
cent against  the  notes,  the  currency,  the 
uiTcnbacks  we  are  talking  about. 

Gradually  over  tlie  years  the  Intimate 
relationship  between  gold  and  our  money 
supply  dl.ssolved.  It  was  a  .separation,  it 
might  be  added,  and  since  1934,  when  we 
discontinued  the  domestic  convertibility 
of  ,i^old.  Federal  Reserve  notes  have  not 
been  redeemed  In  gold. 

In  1945  we  reduced  both  reserves  on 
deposits  in  Pederal  Reserve  banks  and 
against  lederal  UeseiTC  notes  to  25  per- 
cent. 

Three  year.s  ago  we  eliminated  alto- 
gether tlie  reserve  requirement  against 
deposits. 

Have  any  Members  heard  of  anytliing 
iliat  was  di.sastrous  or  devastating  to 
our  countiT  by  rea.soning  of  that? 

■i'ou  could  not  name  one  .single  m- 
,stance  becau.se  it  did  not  happen.  This 
will  work  the  .same  way.  It  will  not  af- 
fect our  domestic  economy  in  the  least 
;ior  affect  our  money  in  the  least.  It  will 
give  us  greater  confidence  m  dealing 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Removing  tlie  gold  reserve  requirement 
is  es.sential  becau.se  we  are  about  to 
reach  an  untenable  po.sition  where  there 
will  be  more  money  in  circulation  than 
existing  gold  to  fulfill  these  reserve  re- 
quirements. However,  there  is  an  even 
more   important    reason    than   this. 

The  problem  v.hich  faces  us  on  this 
measure  is  to  let  tlie  world  know,  to  let 
the  v.orld  know,  that  our  entire  gold 
supply  is  available  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued free  international  convertibility 
between  the  dollar  and  gold  at  the  fixed 
price  of  $35  per  ounce.  Once  we  remove 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  we  are  say- 
ing to  foreign  owners  of  ^\merican  dol- 
lars that  our  faith  in  the  continued 
strength  of  our  currency  is  so  '^reat 
that  it  needs  neither  ,s;old  nor  silver  nor 
any  other  special  precious  metal  to  sup- 
port it.  The  strength  of  our  currency 
rests  wholly  on  the  strength  of  our 
healthy  economy  which  in  turn  is  nur- 
tured by  an  even  greater  strength: 
namely,  the  human  resources  of  the 
American  people,  which  is  a  true  meas- 
ure of  the  wealth  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  much 
leakage  of  gold  from  the  international 
monctaiT  reserves  to  gold  .speculators. 
Gold  is  in  short  supply.  That  is  obvious. 
So  people  say  v.e  should  double  the  price 
of  gold.  That  is  the  cure  and  the  alter- 
native that  they  offer.  Let  us  look  at  that 
briefly  for  a  moment  to  see  uhat  vsould 
happen.  Whom  would  it  help?  The  great- 
est producer  and  ix)tential  producer  out- 
.side  of  South  Africa  at  this  time  of  ,::^old 
is  Soviet  Rus.'sia,  They  have  the  greatest 
potential  u'old  ,supply  of  any  nation  on 
earth.  Do  you  want  to  double  their 
wealth?  This  would  be  a  good  way  to  do 
it.  Just  double  the  wealth  of  the  Commu- 
nists by  doubling  the  price  of  gold.  Of  all 
the  times  when  that  should  be  consid- 
ered, this  is  certainly  not  the  time  for 
consideration  of  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this,  and 
that  is  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Martin 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
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people  I  am  convinced  that  U  is  the 
n«ht  cour.-^f  and  it  is  in  our  mu  if  .-.ts  and 
in  our  countt-ys  continued  existence  in- 
terrst  We  must  do  it  in  order  to  protect 
our  Nation 

Mr  WAGOONNER  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlpman  yield  to  mc  at  ihis 

point  ■' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  vicld  U)  the  gentleman 
Mr.    WAGGONNER.    The    Kcntltman 

would  not  like  U)  leave  the  impression, 
would  he.  that  simply  by  doubliivi  the 
value  of  tiold  "p  would  double  fhe  i  ntlre 
wealth  of  the  Sovi'-t  Union '> 

Mr  PATMAN  Not  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  Soviet  Union  but  the  gold  portion  of 
their  wealth  we  'vould. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Tlie  uentleman 
failed  to  say  that  earlier  '.n  hi.s  statement. 

Mr  PATMAN  I  thank  the  :^entleman 
for  calliny  that  to  my  attention  Any  sold 
that  they  have  we  would  double  the  value 
of  It  bv  doms  this. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ijentleman  vit-ld'!' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  Do  I  understand  that  the 
t^cntleman  quoted  Mr  Martin  as  an  au- 
thority ' 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes  I  quote  a  ::;reat 
many  !)eople  that  I  do  not  acree  with 
sometimes  if  thev  aie  ri'^ht.  I  am  wiUini; 
always  to  uo  shoulder  to  shoulder  down 
the  road  with  someone  in  order  to  he'p 
my  country 

Mr.  HAYS  Is  that  the  only  time  he  has 
been  rlchf 

Mr.  PATMAN  He  has  been  nsht  be- 
fore but  not  every  time.  He  has  been 
wroniT  a  lot  of  times,  too.  but  he  thinks  he 
has  been  n:,'ht  In  the  meantime,  hovx  - 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  delay 
this  le'-;islation  thtorctlcally  freeing  ,-Jl 
of  :he  sold  backing  the  dollar.  Our  Na- 
tion has  been  off  tiie  dumestic  ;old 
standard  f  jr  all  practical  purposes  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  pas.sed  and 
si-ned  bv  President  Woodrow  Wilson  2 
days  before  Chr.-slmas  191".  In  1934  the 
Con-re.ss  provided  that  our  currency  no 
longer  will  be  redeemed  in  sold,  and  it 
even  made  it  Ulesal  for  our  citizens  to 
hold  sold.  Just  before  the  '-'old  holiday, 
when  the  Congress  was  leaving  here. 
Member.<=  of  Congress  went  down  by  th^> 
Serseant  at  Arms  and  nicked  up  a  lot  of 
sold  and  carried  it  with  them  because 
they  did  not  know  what  was  soing  to 
happen. 

And.  they  certainly  wanted  to  set  home 
and  thev  waiue<l  t-o  set  t>Hck  There  was 
a  lot  ofaold  used  at  that  time,  the  last 
Mme  I  have  ever  known  lold  to  be  used 
in  a  convertible  way.  But  it  was  used 
during  that  particular  holiday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  removing  the  ^old  re- 
serve will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  monetary 
.system,  but  thus  legislation  will  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  sold  speculators  that 
the  price  of  'sold  will  not  nse  and  that 
:)ur  total  sold  stock  is  availab'e  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happonins 

At  the  .same  time,  the  ^^reat  majonty 
of  people  in  the  countries  of  the  world 
over  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  American  dollar  as  the  best  Interna- 
tional medium  of  e.xchanse.  because  they 
have  confidence  in  the  .American  people's 
conunued  ability  to  maintain  a  strong, 


healthy,  viable  economy.  Rescinding  the 
^old  cover  requirement  aiII  make  no 
enemies.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  instill 
even  sreater  confidence  among  those 
who  hold  American  dollars.  It  is  also 
quite  likely  that  it  will  restore  c-onfidence 
in  those  few  people  and  th:)se  few  coun- 
tries who  now  doubt  our  strength  and 
who  now  que.stion  our  resolution. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Pennsylvania 

Mr  BARRETT  I  use  in  .support  of  this 

bill 

Mr  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal before  us  is  to  provide  liquidity  for 
the  maintenance  and  ^-rnwth  of  inter- 
national tiade  and  to  maintain  this  Na- 
tion's proper  role  in  this  area  by  remov- 
inR  the  gold  cover  requirements  lor  Fed- 
eral Re-serve  notes  and  US.  and  Treasury 
notes  of  1890  Those  who  opt>ose  this  pro- 
posal do  not  state  that  such  a  i)olicy  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  would  be 
improper,  they  )ust  would  have  us  wait 
until  .hearings  are  completed  on  specific 
legislative  proposal.^  to  cure  uur  balance- 
of-payments  situation. 

The  argument  in  opposition  is  that  the 
balance-oi-payments  deficit,  wiucn  gives 
rise  to  drains  on  uur  gold  otock.  results 
from  the  Government  or  public  sector  of 
expenditures  abroad  and  not  from  the 
private  .sector  which  shows  a  net  surplus 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  They 
strongly  urge  tiiat  our  Government  alter 
its  present  international  efforts.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  indicate  where  the  cuts 
siiould  take  place  Should  cuts  take  place 
m  uur  military  and  loreign  aid  efforts  in 
Vietnam  or  Korea.'  Should  we  withdraw 
L)Ur  military  forces  from  Europe?  Or, 
should  we  further  cut  our  loreign  aid. 
which  appears  now  to  be  cut  to  the  bone, 
to  underdeveloped  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  wo'-lJ?  No  direction  Is  sug- 
sested. 

The  opposition  to  the  proposal  before 
Ua  how. ever,  has  taken  this  ineasuie  as  a 
veliicle  to  condemn  the  balance-ol- 
payments  program  annoimced  by  tlie 
President  earlier  this  year.  They  would 
make  this  a  political  issue,  when  such  is 
not  the  case. 

While  it  IS  true  ihal  the  private  .sector 
of  US  international  transactions,  as  a 
uhule.  are  m  balance  or  surplus,  there 
are  areas  of  the  private  sector  running 
a  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

Frunkly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  presents  a  problem 
lor  this  Nation  It  .s  not  a  matter  of  the 
ornate  sector  versus  the  public  sector  of 
our  international  transactions,  and  no 
useful  purpose  is  served  by  pittin?  the 
oublic  sector  against  the  private  sector. 
There  is  a  need  to  look  at  all  areas  that 
.■how  a  deficit,  not  ;ust  the  public  .sector 
alone,  and  to  pull  together  to  reach  an 
equilibrium  If  a  cure  to  our  balance-of - 
•.•avnunts  aeflcit  is  to  be  attauicd  it  will 
be  by  applying  remedies  where  needed. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  today  for  capital  Invest- 
ment in  foreign  markets  and  the  extent 
uf  that  in\estment  in  Europe  particu- 
larly, IS  due.  in  large  measure,  to  our 
Government's  investment  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  free  world  and  encouraging  bi- 
lateral trade 


The  dollar  has  functioned  as  the 
world's  iirimary  reserve  currency  and 
along  with  gold,  has  furnished  the  neccs- 
.sar>'  liquidity  to  finance  a  flourishins 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  her 
trading  I'artners  Serving  as  a  leservf 
currency  to  the  world  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  US.  gold  supply  to  convert  dol- 
lars held  by  national  monetary  authori- 
ties at  a  fixed  price  makes  the  American 
dollar  one  cornerstone  of  our  intern,. - 
tional  monetary  system 

Today,  the  strength  of  the  dollar  ;-, 
not  a  function  of  this  legal  tie  to  gold— 
a  tie  which  is  only  applicable  to  one  pc;  - 
tion  of  our  total  money  supply;  namclv, 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  The  value  of  the 
dollar— whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  .a 
bank  balance,  a  coin,  or  folding  money- 
is  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  goods  and  .services  which  it  can 
purcha.se.  It  is  the  .strength  and  sounu- 
iie.ss  of  the  American  economy  which 
stands  behind  the  dollar. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  recent  out- 
flow of  itold  as  a  result  of  the  actlvitic:- 
of  speculators  and  Prance  has  hurt  u:; 
.And.  except  for  France  and  its  partners 
foreign  central  banks  are  holding  dollai  - 

The  removal  of  the  gold  cover  rcqui:  - 
ment  will  not  chanse  this  nor  the  bal- 
ance-of-paymenls  picture.  It  will,  hov  - 
ever,  show  to  the  rest  of  the  world  thn' 
the  American  Government  has  complct' 
confidence  m  its  economy  and  is  pre- 
pared to  uphold  Its  commitment  to  e>:- 
chansc  gold  for  dollars.  The  passage  <  : 
this  legislation  will  make  it  clear  to  th. 
world  that  the  Congress  as  well  as  th-- 
executive  branch  are  committing  oti- 
total  gold  stock  to  international  us^ 
Failure  to  enact  this  proposal  just  .^^ervt  ■; 
to  delay  what  will  of  necessity  be  re- 
quired as  the  demand  for  domestic  u;-'- 
of  gold  continues  and  the  demand  fcr 
Federal  Reserve  notes  continues  to 
grow. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  m. 
colleagues,  who  signed  the  mlnoritv 
views  In  the  report  blaming  the  public 
.sector  for  our  present  balance-of-pay- 
ment5  situation 

Admittedly,  removing  the  sold  cover 
will  not  solve  our  balance-of -payment  = 
deficit  nor  relieve  the  gold  drain. 

Nor  will  blaming  the  Government  fc: 
its  actions,  approved  by  the  Congre?. 
over  the  years,  stem  the  dollar  and  goK. 
outflow. 

What  is  needed— Is  not  partisan  snip- 
ing but  affirmative  action  now  to  brin:: 
about  a  balance-of-payments  equilib- 
rium. Here  is  where  the  minority  have 
failed  to  provide  meaningful  proposals 
to  achieve  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago  in  February 
1965  the  House  passed  a  bill  removing  the 
25-percent  gold  requirement  applicable  to 
Federal  Reserve  deposits.  Prior  to  that 
action  a  25-percent  gold-reserve  require- 
ment had  been  applicable  to  both  Fed- 
eral Reserve  deposits  and  notes. 

Gold  holdings  then  approximated  $15  1 
billion  and  were  in  excess  of  reserve  re- 
fiuirements  by  the  amount  of  $1.4  billion 
The  gold  re.--erve  ratio  stood  at  27.5  per- 
cent. At  last  yearend,  gold  holdings  ap- 
proximated $12  million  and  were  In  ex- 
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cess  of  current  gold  reserve  requirements 

by  an  amount  of  S1.3  billion.  The  gold 
reserve  ratio  was  27.5  percent.  One  could 
.-ay  this  looks  like  where  we  came  in  3 
;,ears  ago. 

On  checking  back  on  the  remarks  I 
made  in  connection  with  the  1965  legis- 
lation I  find  that  the  last  iKiragraph  of 
;ay  .statement  fits  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  In  my  Febiniary 
9.  1965,  statement,  I  .said: 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  will  do  so 
relucianlly.  I  ihink  we  l'a\e  a  problem  ih^it 
must  be  met.  fhl.s  bill  will  buy  time  lor  \i.s 
to  pet  at  the  real  cause  el  the  problem, 
•L-imely  our  continuing  balance  of  payments 
!eficlt.s.  This  Administration  ;oid  this  Con- 
t-ress  must  f.ice  up  to  that  problem,  beginning 
now.  We  simply  cannot  go  (jii  spending, 
.undliig.  Investing,  and  giving  away  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  year  after  year,  more  than 
uur  receipts  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  action  3  years  tigo  did  buy  time 
for  us  to  correct  our  coiitinuing  balance- 
of-i^aymcnts  deficits.  We  have  not  done 
so.  Asa  in  we  find  oui'selves  in  a  position 
where  we  must  buy  time  and  I  would 
hope,  make  a  better  effort  in  dealing 
with  our  basic  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  and 
.igain  I  say  I  am  going  to  do  so  with 
ixtreme  reluctance.  My  reluctance  stems 
irom  the  fact  that  neither  the  admin- 
istration nor  the  Congress  appears  wili- 
ng to  face  up  to  the  hard  decisions.  We 
simply  go  on  authorizing  spending  pro- 
.■rams  and  creating  new  ones  with  little 
t  hought  or  concern  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
ijenditures  are  within  our  capacity  to 
oay.  This  is  all  too  evident  in  a  table 
prepared  from  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  on  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition over  the  21  years — 1946  to  1966. 
The  private  sector  of  our  economy  over 
this  period  shows  a  net  surplus  of  about 
.S84  billion  in  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion while  the  Government  sector  shows 
.1  net  deficit  of  about  $115  billion. 

The  $31  billion  deficit  clearly  indicates 
that  we  have  been  doing  more  than  we 
could  afford  and  furthermore  that  the 
aeficit  is  due  to  cxce-ss  expenditures  on 
liovernment  account.  This  huge  deficit 
uggests  the  need  for  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  in  our  Government  over- 
eas  accounts  as  well  as  our  Government 
.iccounts  at  home. 

Repeated  declarations  have  com- 
tmited  the  United  States  to  redeeming 
iloUars  for  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35 
per  ounce.  Little  has  been  said,  however, 
of  the  other  side  of  the  equation;  namely, 
the  redemption  of  gold  in  dollars  at  the 
S35  per  ounce  price.  Certain  foreign  offi- 
cial monetarj'  institutions  have  been 
depleting  om-  gold  stock  by  surrendering 
dollars  for  gold.  Other  foreign  hoarders 
and  speculators  likewise  have  been  ex- 
changing currencies,  including  the  dol- 
lar, for  gold  in  the  gold  markets  abroad. 
-Most  of  these  gold  takers  undoubtedly 
are  acquiring  gold  in  the  hopes  that  the 
buying  price  for  gold  will  be  increased  by 
the  United  States.  Once  and  for  all  we 
should  make  clear  that  this  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

In  testimony  before  oui-  committee  a 
very  compelling  case  was  made  against 
the  United  States  increasing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  gold.  This  testimony  was 


presented  by  N.  R.  Danielian,  president, 
International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Danielian  pointed  out  that 
should  the  price  of  gold  be  doubled  to 
$70  an  ounce,  as  many  had  recom- 
mended, that  the  $30  billion  or  more  of 
free  world  official  gold  holdings  abroad 
would  become  worth  $60  billion  with  a 
windfall  profit  of  $30  billion  which  then 
could  become  a  claim  upon  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  The  same  would  be  true  for 
the  $15  billion-plus  estimated  to  be  held 
by  speculators  and  hoarders  as  well  as 
undisclosed  stocks  In  Communist  hands. 
An  increase  in  the  price  of  gold  would 
give  them,  too,  an  unwarranted  and  un- 
earned claim  upon  the  resources  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  These  wind- 
fall profits  could  be  used  not  alone  to  ac- 
quire U.S.  goods  and  services,  but  also  to 
invest  in  U.S.  corporation  securities.  U.S. 
Government  bonds,  or  real  property.  Mr. 
Danielian  further  pointed  out: 

Europeans  may  use  the  wiiidfall  profit.^  on 
gold  revaluation  to  buy  U.S. -owned  inve.'^t- 
raents  in  their  own  countries.  Those  invest- 
ments have  greatly  contributed  to  their  post- 
war economic  growth;  they  are.  In  fact,  tiie 
most  enlightened  expressions  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation,  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  most  effective  means  of  closing  the 
technological  or  management  gap  with  wliich 
the  Europeans  are  so  concerned. 

Do  you  think  this  or  any  future  Con- 
gress would  create  such  huge  and  un- 
earned windfall  profits  to  accrue  either 
to  our  friends  ur  our  enemies  abroad?  To 
me  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
answer  would  be  a  resounding  ■  No.  " 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  Congress  is 
going  to  vote  huge  windfall  profits  to 
gold  hoarders,  be  they  governments  or 
individuals,  and  speculators.  Likewise  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  vote  gold  bo- 
nanza profits  for  the  principal  producing 
areas  of  South  Africa  and  Russia. 

I  do  not  delude  myself,  nor  should  the 
Congress  delude  itself,  that  passage  oi 
this  legislation  will  in  any  way  solve  our 
balance-of-payments  problem.  Though 
making  gold  available  to  maintam  tne 
redemption  of  dollars  in  gold,  at  best  it 
only  is  buying  time  for  us  to  make  fimda- 
mental  corrections.  In  view  of  a  .S30  bil- 
lion Vietnam  war  costing  us  SI '2  billion 
a  year  loss  in  foreign  txciiange  we  simply 
must  trim  our  comnutments  abroad  to 
compensate  for  this  very  costly  Vietnam 
operation.  Likewi.se.  we  are  not  going  to 
enr?ender  confidence  in  the  dollar  either 
at  home  or  abroad  with  h20  billion  a  ye-ir 
deficits  in  our  federal  budgets. 

x-^gain  I  repeat  we  niust  establish  an 
effective  system  of  ir.erities  in  our  up- 
dertaklngs  and  expenditures  so  long  us 
we  are  at  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  28  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Cl-iairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fino]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  cou'^t. 
[After  counting.]  Fifty-lour  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  ',v:il 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  tl;e  roll,  and  ihe  fol- 


lowing Members  failed  to  ansv.er  to  their 
aame.s: 

[Roll  No.  28] 
Aiider.son.  Uw.\er  O'KonsKi 

Ttrllll.  i-lVlIt  1  Ui.«lluu 

.•Vt>lilL.,  i^'oid.  Geraid  II.  .  v,U>ji.k 

.•\.j;jlliali  Gudf  '.^'iUl!e;i 

Bale's  ITalJdl-;  l:.»iirk 

'■Janrv  Jljbf-'Od  F.  'se:  thnl 

Coliiier  Holland  Koybnl 

Cc-b'-tt  H'liiL'ate  S'  Ont-p 

(  >.)iiiiail  iiAill  o,i\ioi 

I- .jv.i^cr  Ji.iaiaa  SelUon 

Culver  Ki:.;'.  Calif.  .'Sinilh.  Iowa 

Davia.  Wi<--.  McMilIaa  Tta-iuo.  Tex. 

cle  la  Garza  Martin  Itdall 

Durus  Muore  t'tt 

Dowdy  Moss 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O  Hara  ui  Michigan.  Cliairman  of 
ilie  Committee  of  liie  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havin'*  had  under  con.sidera- 
tion  the  bill  H.R.  14743.  and  finding  it.self 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  388  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
ab.sentees  to  be  .spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Fino  J  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PTNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
l)osition  to  this  legislation.  The  sole  aim 
and  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  repeal  the 
present  statutory  gold  reserve  require- 
ment for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  other 
U.S.  currency.  Ordinarily,  I  would  not 
voice  any  objection  but  under  present 
conditions — nnd  I  am  referring  specifi- 
cally to  Ihe  huge  deficit  in  our  budget,  to 
our  serious  balance-of-paymeni.s  prob- 
lem, and  to  our  current  inllaiiou — I  do 
not  believe  we  should  expose  our  gold  re- 
serve to  foreign  official  holders  of  Amer- 
ican dollars.  I  say  this  because  this  ad- 
ministration's financial  iwlicy  inspires 
apprehension  and  not  confidence  among 
loreign  countries  and  bankers.  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  expose  this  last  part  of 
our  gold,  it  will  soon  be  dissipated.  We 
must  remember  that  there  are  enough 
American  dollars  held  in  foreiiui  coun- 
tries to  equal  three  times  our  iircsent  gold 
stock.  If  only  one-third  of  inose  dollars 
are  cashed  in  because  of  fear  of  this  ad- 
ministration's fi.scal  ixjlicies,  then  we  will 
lo.se  our  gold,  f^or  this  reason.  I  oppose 
tills  attempt  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
requirement  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  ciTstal  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  nation  must 
necessarily  link  its  currency  to  gold — as 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  countries  do  not. 
My  objection  is  something  else  again.  I 
vv-ould  not  mind  ending  the  tie  to  gold  if 
we  had  S24  billion  worth  of  gold  like  we 
had  back  in  1952;  and  I  would  not  mind 
ending  the  ^oid  cover  if  we  had  a  sound 
economic  policy  like  v.e  had  back  in  the 
middle  fifties.  However,  to  lemove  the 
gold  cover  when  our  gold  supply  has 
fallen  to  $11  billion,  and  when  the  same 
fiscal  ijolicies  which  have  done  this  still 
continue,  is  to  risk  the  Nation's  economic 
future.  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  consider  one  question  and  to  consider 
it  well : 

If  you  we>e  a  citizen  of  Switzerland 
and  you  held  American  dollars  from 
Eisenliower   and   Kennedy   days,   v.-ouid 
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you  want  to  hold  them  now  as  our  deficit 
soars  and  our  dollar  droops? 

Would  you  not  rather  have  i^old.  which 
can  only  i;o  up  in  value,  instead  of  John- 
sun  dollars  wJuch  can  only  go  down"' 

I  'hink  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
important,  and  I  urge  you.  the  Members 
of  tins  House,  to  put  yourselves  in  the 
shoes  of  a  European  banker  If  you  do.  I 
think  you  will  share  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  atTord  to  expose 
our  last  remainlns  gold  >upplies. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  do  not  believe 
in  maintaining  the  ?old  currency  re- 
serves just  for  their  own  .sake  I  would 
be  more  than  willint{  to  vote  to  remove 
this  c  iver  except  for  the  i;reat  threat 
that  speculation  against  our  weakening 
dollar  could  siphon  away  most  of  our 
gold  Let  me  ask:  Who  among  you  thinks 
that  all  of  this  t;old  is  i^oing  to  be  left 
here  How  can  we  expect  foreigners  to 
have  confidt-nce  m  this  administration 
when  our  own  people— and  for  very  good 
reason— have  little  or  no  confidence  in 
this  adin«n.stration'.s  fi.scal  policy. 

Nov.-  I  Tcali/e  that  individual  foreign- 
ers caruiot  cash  la  rhtir  .AmiMcan  dollais 
for  uold;  only  official  dollar  holders  can. 
But  as  a  matter  of  practicality,  any  run 
on  the  dollar  will  .set-  those  privately  held 
dollars  transferred  to  omcial  holders  who 
will  tnen  cash  them  in.  If  we  lake  away 
the  uold  cover  requirement  without  forc- 
ing this  administration  to  take  firm  steps 
to  rebuild  dollar  confidence,  then  our 
gold  .supp'.ies  are  ^oinc  to  be  raided  by 
everv  .-mart  central  banker  from  Holland 
to  Hong  Kons.  In  1967.  we  lost  $1.2  bil- 
lion worth  of  gold,  and  2  weeks  ago  we 
lost  another  SlOO  million  in  a  single  week. 
If  we  do  not  change  our  policies,  this 
outflow  will  increase.  Let  us  make  no  mis- 
takes about  it. 

This  administration  is  undermining 
this  Nation  bit  by  bit,  dollar  by  dollar, 
not  by  riot,  and  war  by  war.  Our  budget 
is  bein:;  tortured  to  support  a  war  we  arc 
not  wuinin^'  or  even  tiding  to  win. 
Furthermore,  our  budget  is  being  twisted 
to  support  deceptive  and  unwise  pro- 
grams hke  the  war  on  poverty,  model 
cities,  and  rent  subsidies,  which  do  not 
really  help  the  poor,  but  which  foment 
.so  much  false  hope  and  expectation  that 
we  get  riots.  All  of  this  !s  weakening  the 
dollar  with  inflation;  and  yet  we  continue 
and  persist  to  aggravate  our  balance  of 
payments  with  foolishness  like  station- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  million  troops  in 
Europe  to  protect  countries  which  laugh 
at  us. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  in  all  sincerity,  that 
if  I  held  large  sums  of  another  country's 
currency  and  that  countr>-  was  pursuing 
the  incredible  monetary  policies  of  this 
administration.  I  would  cash  :n  that 
money  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  I  do  not 
.sec  how  we  can  expect  Europe's  central 
bankers  to  take  a  difTrrent  view.  They 
think  that  the  American  dollar  Is  going 
dow  n  the  drain  of  Vietnam,  and  they  may 
be  right. 

Let  me  get  back  to  my  one  central 
point.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is  not  safe  to 
take  the  gold  cover  off  the  dollar  so  long 
as  we  are  pursuing  ecotiomlc  policies 
which  are  distrusted  abroad.  We  are  not 
going  to  convince  anybody  that  we  are 
intelligent    or    that    our    policies    have 


changed,  all  ihey  will  do  is  to  take  our 
gold  while  they  can  get  it. 

Let  me  ask  Who  on  earth  is  going  to 
think  that  our  economy  is  strong  just 
because  we  cxpo.se  our  gold — just  because 
we  throw  open  the  doors  of  Fort  Knox 
to  foreign  raiders?  Did  the  Japanese 
think  wo  were  strong  because  we  left 
Pearl  Harbor  unprotected'' 

I  urge  this  House  to  vote  down  this 
ijropo.sal.  not  permanently  but  until  such 
time  as  this  administration  takes  firm 
and  allirmative  otep.^  to  ndoce  d.iiaestic 
deficit  spending  and  to  end  wasteful 
overseas  spending  on  toreign  aid  and 
troo[>s  to  protect  rich  Europe.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  take  these  firm 
.steps,  then  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
terminate  the  gold  backing  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  If  we  ilo  this,  we  would  be 
doing  it  as  a  result  of  logic  and  not  panic. 

In  closing,  let  me  .varn  this  Hou.se.  If 
we  repeal  this  old  cover  requirement 
without  forcing  this  administration  to 
change  its  economic  policies,  we  may  lose 
so  much  of  our  gold  that  we  will  be  forced 
to  let  the  price  of  gold  go  up  to  save  our 
remaining  supply.  Tlius.  if  too  much  of 
our  gold  IS  lost,  we  will  have  to  devalue 
the  .American  dollar.  It  is  that  Mmplc. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  not 
to  lepeal  tlie  '..'old  cover  until  we  are  sure 
that  our  gold  will  be  .safe  because  of 
.strong  economic  policies  and  a  -trong 
dollar.  A  vote  to  uive  this  administration 
short-term  relief  today  Is  probably  a  vote 
to  devalue  the  dollar  in  a  few  years.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  expect  fiscal 
.sanity  from  the  White  House  in  return 
for  this  legislation.  Without  financial 
sanity,  this  bill  is  not  a  boon  to  our  econ- 
omy, but  a  dagger  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
our  economy  and  our  pro.-perity. 

Let  us  approach  this  serious  probiem 
with  great  caution — with  !.'rcat  care.  Let 
U3  not  regret  any  hasty  action  on  this 
legislation   I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin 1  Mr.  RevssI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  use 
.much  less  tlian  tlie  10  minutes  the  Chair- 
man has  i;iven  mo.  because  it  may  be 
thoio  are  questions  Members  may  iiavc 
about  one  or  another  of  the  effects  of  the 
bill  before  us.  and  I  should  surely  like  to 
try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  year  ago  March  1. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  H.R. 
G4J8.  a  bill  which  eliminates  an  archaic 
requirement  compelling  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  maintain  certain  leserves  in 
gold  certificates  auamst  Federal  Reserve 
notes  in  actual  circulation.  After  being 
introduced,  this  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  14743.  an  almost  Identical  bill,  is 
now  before  us.  It  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  many  distinguished  monetary 
and  fiscal  authoritie.«:,  both  in  and  out- 
side of  Government,  who  have  testified 
in  its  behalf. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  obligated  to  hold  gold 
certificates — which  represent  gold  held 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury — equal  to  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  Federal  Re.sene  notes 
In  circulation.  In  other  words,  the  dol- 
lar amounts  of   Federal   Reserve  notes 


that  may  bo  nutstanding  at  any  one 
time  is  limited  to  four  limes  tl;e  value 
of  gold  in  the  Treasury.  1  his  gold  ir- 
serve  requirement.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize, came  into  being  back  in  1913 
wlien  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established.  It  was  ^et  at  35  percent 
against  deposits  and  40  percent  again.st 
notes.  In  1945.  23  years  ago,  the  reserve 
requirements  against  both  notes  and  de- 
posits were  i  educed  to  25  percent  Then 
J  years  ago.  in  larly  1965.  ihe  Congress 
removed  comijletely  the  lequirement 
against  deposits.  Now.  H.R.  14743  will 
remove  completely  the  .so-ea!lcd  i'old  le- 
serve  or  cover  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  and  lelease  a  reserve 
of  $156  million  lield  against  U.S.  notes 
and  Treasury  notes  of  18D0. 

The  yold  reserve  requirement  is  an 
anachronistic  hangover  from  an  ago 
wlion  dollars  wore  compkuly  .onverti- 
ble  into  gold.  Prior  to  the  <  stablishmciii 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1913. 
many  efforts  were  made  lo  prcteci  liiis 
convertibility.  A  variety  of  devices  wab 
used  at  various  times  to  maintain  the 
note  circulation  m  a  fixed  relationship 
to  s&ld,  end  to  provide  assured  redemp- 
tion laciiities.  One  un.salislactoiy  result 
of  this  .system  was  that  the  currency  .sujj- 
nly  was  unresponsive  lo  changing  u- 
quirements  of  the  economy.  This  inelas- 
licity.  combined  with  deficiencies  in  the 
entire  banking  structure,  helped  make 
the  economy  subject  to  recurrent  jienod.; 
of  infiation  and  panic. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  cre- 
ated lo  eliminate  tliese  defects  by  i)rovid- 
ing  a  means  for  adjusting  the  ;-upply  >•: 
currency,  deposits,  and  credit  llexibilii.. 
to  the  needs  of  eoininerce  .ii:d  business 
Since  currency  len'.air.od  convertible  inti 
gold,  it  was  entirely  natural  lo  write  int  > 
law  the  provision  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  maintain  certain  mlniniui:: 
reserves  in  gold  in  i elation  to  note  an; 
de.oosit  liabilities.  This  was  done  evt;. 
though  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  clear!- 
recognized  that  liie  .supply  of  money  ana 
credit  sr.ould  be  .idjusled  to  the  ]\cvu:' 
of  the  economy  rather  than  .^et  in  son'.' 
iixed  relalion.ship  to  gold. 

Since  1913  the  link  between  gold  ai.'i 
our  money  supi-ily  has  increasingly  ci;- 
minished.  In  fact,  .since  then  gold  has  ur.- 
dergonc  a  fiuidaniental  transformatiu:. 
from  a  domestic  medium  of  exchan  < 
and  a  monclary  store  c>f  value  to  ii- 
present  |)osition  as  an  intei national  ;c- 
serve  asset.  In  1934  the  domestic  con- 
vertibility of  gold  was  discontinued.  Sinc'' 
then  Federal  Reserve  notes  have  not 
been  redeemable  in  gold. 

Today,  our  Government  owns  S12  bil- 
lion in  gold — .still  the  world's  largest  sin- 
gle reiwsitory.  However,  cold  obligate^: 
as  cover  requirements  for  Federal  Ro- 
.serve  notes  now  circulating  amounts  t  ^ 
S10.7  billion.  This  leaves  fiee  only  SI 
billion  of  our  total  gold  suppl.v — a:. 
amount  that  Is  totally  inadequate  t 
meet  pressing  demands  at  home  ami 
.1  broad. 

By  liie  end  of  this  year,  for  instance, 
the  normal  increase  in  our  economy'.- 
need  for  additional  cash  to  transact  busi- 
ness necessary  and  vital  to  the  continu- 
ing economic  growth  of  our  Nation  wil! 
obligate  us  to  freeze  between  $500  and 
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$600  million  of  our  free  gold  supply  to 
fulfill  legal  requirements  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  This,  as  all  recognize, 
is  an  intolerable  situation. 

In  addition  to  freezing  some  $600  mil- 
lion of  our  free  s'old  supply,  th(>  Treasury 
will  have  to  release  about  $150  million 
to  fulfill  domestic  industrial  uses  of  gold. 
It  is  also  po.ssible  that  additional  amounts 
of  our  free  gold  supply  may  be  required 
to  meet  future  foreign  gold  demands. 
This  is  a  ix)ssibi!ity  we  hope  does  not 
become  a  reality;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
prudent  and  wise  that  we  prepare  our- 
.selves  for  sucii  contingencies. 

Removing  the  uold  reserve  require- 
ment against  Federal  Reserve  notes  will 
also  declare  to  other  nations  of  the  world 
that  our  entire  gold  supply  of  S12  billion 
is  available  to  in.sure  tlie  continued  free 
liiternalional  convertibility  between  the 
dollar  and  Liold  at  the  fixed  ];rice  of  $35 
an  ounce. 

Our  policy  of  maintaining  this  fixed 
ratio  between  i'old  and  the  American 
dollar  at  $35  an  ounce  is  one  of  the  most 
hnportant  rea.sons  people  and  nations 
throughout  the  world  have  such  con- 
fidence in  our  currency.  We  know,  and 
they  know,  that  the  convertibility  of  the 
.\mcrican  dollar  into  any  other  cur- 
rency, and  its  ability  to  purchase  poods 
and  services,  rests  directly  and  funda- 
mentally upon  the  health  and 'strength 
nf  our  economy.  It  certainly  does  not 
rest  upon  the  archaic  25  percent  reserve 
requirement  against  Federal  Reserve 
;;otes.  It  is  now  time  that  this  fact  be 
lecognized  by  law.  No  other  .single  act 
ihat  we  could  possibly  do  at  this  time 
would  be  as  effective  in  maintaining  con- 
fidei^ce  in  the  American  dollar  through- 
out the  v.'orld  as  the  removal  of  the  gold 
reserve  requirement.  For  to  the  extent 
that  forcitni  dollar  owncr.s  are  confident 
that  the  American  dollar  will  remain 
strong,  to  that  extent  will  purchases  of 
Treasury   gold   dimini.sh. 

There  is  still  a  myth  associated  with 
\  ••lO  ^'old  cover  requirement,  a  myth  that 
:.:-s  lincoicd  lar  too  Ioiik  in  our  mone- 
'ary  folklore.  Now  would  be  a  pood  time, 
and  here  would  be  a  good  i^lace.  lo  end 
'.  s  ancient  life.  This  myth  holds  that  if 
■:.e  ■:old  cover  were  removed,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  then  print  more  and 
:nore  paper  money.  This  is  absurd. 

Actually  there  is  no  correlation  be- 
■ween  the  restrictive  gold  cover  clause 
;'.nd  the  printing  of  money.  The  Gov- 
■mment  does  lUil  and  cannot  jjay  its 
obligations  simply  by  minting  new  bills. 
It  has  no  authority  to  do  so,  and  removal 
jf  the  gold  cover  requirement  in  no  way 
affects  Ihis  limitation.  Revenues  received 
and  .spent  by  the  Government  come  into 
the  Treasury  only  in  two  ways — through 
'ixation  or  through  boriowiii'!  from  the 
;)ublic. 

The  gold  cover  requirement  applies 
only  to  specific  currency  issues  now  in 
circulation.  It  has  no  relationship  to  the 
overall  money  supply.  The  bulk  of  our 
money  supply  exists  in  the  form  of  bank 
deposits,  and  w^ien  the  public  wishes 
;iand-to-hand  money  in  place  of  bank 
deposits  to  transact  business,  only  then 
are  new  notes  issued  and  placed  in  the 
-^tream  of  s]XMidin';.  Notes  that  are  is- 
sued under  such  conditions  are  paid  for 


by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  deposits. 
The  issuance  of  new  notes  affects  only 
the  composition — the  structure — of  the 
money  supply.  The  total  money  supply 
remains  unchanged.  What  does  change 
the  composition  of  the  money  supply — 
increasing  or  decreasing  it  in  accordance 
with  the  desired  beneficial  effect  to  be 
achieved — are  the  monetary  decisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  not  the  movement 
of  gold  in  and  out  of  the  country,  and 
not  the  amount  of  gold  that  is  free  or 
the  amount  that  is  held  in  .support  of 
'iold  cover  requirements  of  Federal  Re- 
.serve  notes. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  as  you  know,  has 
the  authority  to  suspend  on  a  temporary 
basis  the  gold  reserve  lequ'.romcnt.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  use  this  authority  at  a 
time  when  the  reserve  requirement  would 
impinge  on  our  international  commit- 
ments. However,  this  could  only  be  a 
stop-gap  measure  which  would  lequire 
jjrogressively  lar^^or  increases  in  the  dis- 
count rate  as  the  gold  supply  moved  be- 
low 25  percent  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  circulation. 

The  sensible  solution  lo  the  problem 
we  face  lies  in  removing  the  archaic  gold 
cover  requirement.  Once  this  is  accom- 
plished, those  who  have  confidence  in 
the  dollar — by  far  the  majority  of  people 
in  the  world — will  be  reassured.  We  can 
then  get  on  with  the  business  of  bringing 
our  balance  of  payments  under  control, 
and  of  developing  the  new  special  draw- 
ing rights  of  the  Internaiional  Monetary 
Fund  as  a  means  of  insuring  sufTicient 
international  liquidity. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  i-^^entleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  lo  the  ^'cntleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  for  ques- 
tions in  order  lo  answer  .some  of  the 
questions  I  have  in  my  mind.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  a  \  ery 
clear  and  explicit  explanation  of  the  bill. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
how  much  the  gold  outflow  or  the  lots 
of  gold  was  during  the  past  12  months. 

What  was  tl;e  extent  of  the  pold  loss? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Until  the  .speculative 
flurries  on  s'.old  in  the  immediate  wake 
01  the  devaluation  of  sterling,  our  'Jold 
outflow  was  a  very  negligible  one,  a  few 
.scores  of  millions  of  dollars.  But  then  in 
the  November  and  December  void  flurries 
in  London,  the  ,!Jold  outflow  on  ihc  part 
of  the  United  States  was  on  the  order  of 
a  billion  dollars,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a 
very  alarming  figure. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  that  for  the  past 
12  months? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  know  at  one  lime, 
after  the  expiration  of  World  War  II,  v.-e 
iiad  about  $24.9  billion  worth  of  gold. 
Now  we  have  only  $12  billion  worth. 

Let  mt?  get  to  my  point,  reuardless  of 
what  the  amount  of  the  loss  has  been. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  that  this 
is  purely  psychological.  If  this  gold  out- 
flow continues,  eventually  the  entire  S12 
billion  of  gold  will  be  gone.  I  wonder 
what  would  be  facing  the  country  ;it 
that  time?  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is 
purely  psychological?  Would  we  not  ha\  e 
to  devalue  the  dollar  once  the  entire  S12 


billion  of  gold  were  depleted,  if  that  con- 
dition were  to  occur? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  very  glad  lo  have 
that  question  asked. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  in  my  judtiment 
the  removal  of  the  gold  cover  and  the 
other  actions  which  I  believe  we  :nust 
;:nd  will  lake,  should  prevent  an^ thing 
like  the  situation  the  gentleman  lias  de- 
.scribed.  wliere  all  of  our  cold  goes  out  of 
this  country. 

However.  I  want  to  be  realistic:  ir.d  it 
is  certainly   a   technical   possibility 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  that 
happened,  it  would  m  no  way  be  cata- 
strophic. Let  us  suppose  that  all  sl5  oil- 
lion  worth  of  creditors  of  the  United 
States,  or  almost  all  of  them,  claim  their 
pold  and  take  away  the  $12  billion,  which 
is  the  situation  the  -entleman  described. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Tiiat  would  give  .i  .■s3 
liillion  deficiency 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  Then  we  would  do 
;iist  what  everv  other  country  in  the  free 
world  does  under  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  We  would  support  the 
dollar  with  our  foreign  ( xchancc  re- 
serves, and  with  our  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  drawings.  Other  coun'ries 
would  al.so  support  the  dollar. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  dollar  is  not 
now  overvalued.  Indeed,  the  dollar  is 
one  of  the  best  repositories  of  value  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  the  best  evidence 
of  that  is  the  lact  that  there  is  rowhcre 
in  the  world,  in  the  lii«hways  or  byways, 
a  black  market  in  the  dollar. 

Therefore.  I  believe  v.-iiat  would  i.ap- 
'pen  is  that  we  would  continue  to  snji- 
Ijort  the  dollar  at  its  present  panties: 
$2.40  lor  the  British  jound  sterling.  20 
cents  for  tlie  h.ard  French  iranc.  24  cents 
lOr  the  deutsehc  mark,  and  .so  on.  We 
would  be  able  lo  maintain  the  tiai'iiy  of 
the  dollar. 

If  at  such  a  time  a  loreign  country 
came  to  us  and  said.  We  believe  that  the 
dollar  is  overvalued  and  that  you  sh.ould 
devalue,"  then  we  would  go  lo  the  Iiuer- 
hational  Monetary  I'und  and  discuss  it. 

I  very  much  doubt,  frankly,  that  any 
foreign  country,  France  or  any  ..liier 
country,  would  want  lo  undcrpo  liie  extra 
competition  from  our  exports,  would 
want  to  undergo  the  diminution  oi  r hen- 
own  impoi'ts  lo  this  coui-.try.  would  waiit 
to  undergo  the  diminution  of  American 
travel  to  France  or  v.licrever.  inh.ereni  m 
a  devaluation  oi  the  dollar  vis-a-v.s  ijio 
French  franc. 

I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  que-non 
by  saying  we  should  pet  over  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  calamitous  if  gold  var.- 
i.siied  from  the  U.S.  monetary  ;-•: serves. 
becau.se  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar is  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  fconomy. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
other  Members  wi!)  v.'ork  to  keep  a  '  ••.lax- 
imum  emplovment  v.iihout  mflauon" 
economy  in  this  country,  then  I  believe 
we  have  nothing  to  tear  from  the  luture 
of  the  dollar. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  >'i  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  !.^entleman  2  additional  minuU's. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN  The  record  di.scloses— 
and  I  made  a  good  record  on  it,  and  the 
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testimony  Is  available  on  It — that  only 
these  countries  have  gold  resene  re- 
quirements now;  Belgium.  Switzerland, 
and  Soutii  Alnca 

Mr  REUSS  All  the  other  103  mem- 
bers of  'Jie  International  Munetarv- 
Fund  have  no  such   requirement 

Mr  PATMAN  Among  those  coun- 
tries that  h:ive  n^pealed  the  require- 
ment or  do  not  have  it  are  Australia. 
Canada.  Denmark.  France.  Germany. 
Italy.  Japan.  Norway,  and  tiie  United 
Kingdom  If  they  can  suspend  their  re- 
.-ierve  requirements,  why  can  we  not  do 
so  if  we  -vant  to' 

Mr  REUSS  That  is  the  supreme 
Irony — that  gold-iiimgry  President  de 
Gaulle's  country  does  not  have  a  gold 
requirement 

Mr  BROWN  ot  Michigan.  Mr  Cliair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  REUSS  I  will  be  ?lad  to  yield  to 
the  genrleman 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thanlc  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  he  not  agree  that  the  other  na- 
tions ot  »rte  world  depend  upon  tlie  dol- 
lar and  !n  effect  it  is  difricult  to  dis- 
tm'^nish  Ts  to  whether  thev  ;ire  depend- 
ing on  the  domestic  dollar  winch  is  not 
backed  by  ^'old  or  the  international  dol- 
lar winch  i.s'' 

Mr  REUSS.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
Tiiat  IS  why  I  >ay  that  tlie  iireat  econom- 
ic strengtn  ot  this  country  depends 
U!>on  keeping  our  domestic  economy 
moving  forward,  with  a  stable  dollar 
That  IS  what  we  all  have  to  do  We  can 
(U)  It.  I  believe,  much  more  effectively  if 
ue  remove  the  anachronism  uf  the  'old 
cover  today 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Will  the 
u'enrleman  vield  lurthe:  ' 

Mr  REL'SS  Yes. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  I  would  like 
;  1  know  .vhcther  or  not  yu  agree  with 
t:.e  statetiient.  which  is  made  up  of  iwo 
.-sentences  The  first  is.  if  done  in  a  favor- 
able mtcrnauonal  monetary  environ- 
ment action  to  remove  the  remaining 
reserve  requirements  would  iiave  passed 
largely  unnoticed.  Would  you  not  agree 
with  that' 

The  CHAIR NLAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
t'.i-man  nas  e.xpired 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia '  Mr  Del  Cl.awson  ; . 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  may  I 
Identify  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
others  who  iiave  spoken  out  nere  today 
to  defend  the  gold  stocks  of  this  coun- 
try Certainly  I  agree  with  these  com- 
ments and  will  not  restate  them.  But  Mr 
Chairman,  we  know  we  are  in  trouble,  we 
know  we  face  a  crisis  and  yet  President 
Johnson  is  asking  the  Conwre.s.s  to  lull 
the  country  back  to  sleep  for  a  few  more 
years  of  false  confidence.  What  then.  Mr 
Chairman,  what  happens  after  our  re- 
maining reserve  of  gold  is  gone  com- 
pletely? Will  we  face  a  devaluation  crisis. 
A  rising  gold  price  situation?  Looking  at 
the  course  of  history  \»e  can  .say  we  most 
certainly  will.  If.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
face  the  crisis  then  why  not  face  it  now 


while  we  have  a  position  strength — $11 
billion  base — to  deal  from  rather  than  to 
wait  until  we  are  in  the  position  of  a 
beggar  pleading  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
world  to  honor  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
This  IS  shortsighted  expediency.  Mr. 
Cliairman — .so  typical  of  the  L.  B  J.  ad- 
ministration. I  urge  all  Members  to  dem- 
onstrate the  courage  of  their  constit- 
uents, and  to  ignore  the  arm  twisting 
from  tiie  White  House,  and  vote  to 
retain  the  metallic  backing  of  U.S. 
dollars. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
on  October  31,  I960,  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  campaigning  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  and  .<rH-aking  on  'he 
balance-of-payment.s  >ubject  recited  five 
major  reasons  which  m  his  opinion  were 
responsible  for  the  reversjil  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  positions  Time  will 
not  permit  a  review  of  these  rea.sons  He 
.said,  however- 

What  must  we  do?  Wliat  would  .i  new 
Demoonitlc  .idmlnlstratlon  do  to  reverse  the 
downwHfd  trend  In  cuir  balani^e  of  payment.s  ' 

He  then  immediately  proposed  six  pol- 
icy points  for  correcting  this  alarming 
situation  and  in  substance  .said  that  "the 
.soundness  of  the  dollar  '  depended  upon 
'halting  the  drain  of  our  i;old  reserves." 

Four  and  a  half  years  later,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1965.  just  ■<  years  ago.  this  House 
passed  a  bill  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
from  Federal  Reserve  deix)sits.  It  was 
iiredicted  then  that  ver>-  shortly  we 
would  be  asked  to  eliminate  the  gold 
back.ng  from  our  currency.  Only  3  years 
have  elapsed  .since  the  same  arguments 
by  the  same  people  were  presented  with 
the  .same  lea-ssurances  of  prompt  and 
proper  action  to  correct  the  outflow  of 
gold.  We  have  gone  from  crisis  to  crisis 
and  panacea  to  i)aiiacea  continually  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  real  issue  head  on.  Many 
in  this  House  accepted  the  reassurances 
3  years  ago.  but  history  has  proved  that 
the  necessaiy  ixilitical  courage  to  : cr^in 
.solvency  by  retrenching  abroad  and  at 
home  was  not  forthcomiiu:  No  evidence 
of  such  courage  looms  on  the  horizon 
today,  and  again,  if  this  bill  is  ijas.sed,  the 
error  of  3  years  ago  will  be  compounded 
To  use  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
in  an  attempt  to  buy  time  on  the  faith 
of  another  empty  promise  will  result  in 
the  dissipation  of  a  valuable  US.  asset, 
and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our  monetary 
system. 

During  the  hearings,  witnesses  fre- 
quently cxp;eSoed  opinions  that  the  tie  of 
gold  to  the  dollar  is  no  longer  ntces- 
sai-y —  that  monetary  stability — the  dol- 
lar stability— is  directly  tied  to  the 
strength  of  the  economy  and  not  gold. 
Secretary  Fowler  stated — page  5  of  the 
hearings: 

Today,  the  strength  of  the  dollar  is  not  a 
function  of  ihls  legal  tie  to  gold— a  tie  which 
Is  only  applicable  to  one  portion  of  our  total 
money  supply.  Federal  Reserve  notes.  TTie 
value  of  the  dollar — whether  it  be  In  the 
form  of  a  bank  balance,  a  coin,  or  folding 
money — Is  dep'?ndent  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  goods  and  services  whlc.*i  It  can 
purchase  It  Is  the  strength  ind  soundne'^s 
of  the  American  economy  which  staiids  be- 
hind the  dollar. 

Mr.  Howard  S  Piquet,  senior  six-cialist 
in   international   economics.   Legislative 


Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
:.;ress,  stated — pace  129  of  the  hearings: 

I  feel  that  It  Is  the  dollar  that  .supports 
sold,  rather  than  the  reverse  In  other  words, 
we  .ire  on  a  world  dollar  standard,  not  a  gold 
standard 

On  May  2b.  1967,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  extended  his  remarks  under 
the  title.  The  Dollar  Is  Stronger  Than 
Gold  " 

It  apijears  apparent  that  the  .-sponsors 
and  those  who  favor  this  legislation  be- 
lieve that  Kold  is  unnecessary  as  a  cur- 
rency backing — that  gold  is  enveloped  in 
an  atmosphere  or  an  aura  of  mystic  and 
is  an  obsolete  fetish  "  If  these  opini.ais 
can  be  accepted  from  the  experts,  tlie 
failure  to  pass  this  legislation  should  not 
cause  an  international  r'anic,  not  even 
a  :ipple  of  a  problem,  bccau.se  tiie  cen- 
tral banks  and  foreign  governments 
would  certainly  p.efer  to  hold  dollars 
instead  of  trold  Who  would  want  to  start 
.1  run  on  the  bank"  when  the  bank 
could  only  exchange  a  less  valuable 
a.sset?  If  the  faith  and  confidence  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  dollar,  backed  only  by 
the  .^trcn'zth  of  the  economy,  is  val.d 
and  not  an  empty  faith,  then  surely  they 
are  s^repared  to  test  that  opinion.  That 
test  can  only  come  by  defeat  of  this 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  their  theory  i.> 
fallacious,  then  the  legislation  must  not 
be  p.i.-.sed  because  the  gold  backing  i-; 
a  ncce:vsary  restraint  and  discipline  upon 
our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

In  neither  case.  then,  is  this  legislative 
action  required,  whether  tiold  is  unnec- 
es5ar>'  as  backing  for  our  currency  or 
whether  it  is  neccs.sary.  My  colle.tgues 
have  talked  of  being  responsible.  Re- 
sponsibiUtv  today  demands  the  dilScult 
decision  of  .meeting  the  problem  now — 
not  postponing  the  crisis  for  a  year,  2 
vears.  5  years,  even  10  years.  Most  will 
admit  the  inevitability  of  facin::  up  to 
the  issue,  .so  buyin:;  time  '  Is  just  delay- 
ing the  inevitable  It  takes  real  courage 
to  decide  to  do  the  right  thing.  Resjwnsl- 
blc  .':ction  today  requires  us  to  exert  this 
courage  and  act  in  .America's  .self-inter- 
est for  our  own  countr5-  and  our  own 
constituency. 

It  is  my  undcr.-tandmg  that  -.ve  pres- 
ently hold  S2.345  billion  in  convertible 
foreign  currencies.  In  addition  to  this  vv; 
have  .S420  m.illion  in  gold  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  against  which 
foreign  currencies  could  be  drawn.  In 
the  event  this  faith  in  the  dollar  without 
gold  which  has  been  so  lii?.hly  touted  is 
lacking,  then  the  first  ■run  on  the  bank." 
to  use  the  expression  of  the  purveyors 
of  threat  and  doom,  would  be  toward  tl.t' 
prr.'-ent  free  iicld  liolclings  that  are  avail- 
able and  .second,  the  convertible  foreign 
currencies  could  be  used  to  the  extent  of 
$2,345  billion  and  then  the  IMF  could  be 
u.sed  by  the  administration  in  the 
amount  described  above. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  .suspend  for  30  days  and  thereafter  fir 
additional  15-dav  periods  any  reserve 
requirements  including  the  gold  cover 
r?quirement.  These  alternatives  jirovlde 
a  built-in  buffer  available  to  the  admin- 
istration in  the  event  of  an  increase  in 
the   redemption    demand    from    centra! 
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banks  and  foreign  governments.  E\-en  a 
:  un  on  the  bank"  to  the  extent  of  the 
above-quoted  amounts  would  require 
;,jme  time,  we  would  hope  sufficient  time 
to  show  to  the  world  that  Immediate 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  get  our 
domestic  fi.scal  hou.se  in  order.  However. 
il  dollars  are  better  than  gold  as  those 
v.ho  supiwrt  this  legislation  maintain, 
then  no  "run  on  the  bank"  will  result. 

A  -statement  by  the  Economists  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy 
uiees  the  Congress  not  to  remove  the 
tjo'.d  certificate  reserve  lequirement 
acalnst  Federal  Reserve  notes.  They 
.--tated: 

Sucli  a  removal  would  open  the  way  to  a 
•jraetlc.Uly  unlimited  expansion  of  Federal 
r.eserve  i.otes.  to  a  removal  of  the  proper 
rp'tralnlntr  influence  of  a  Reserve  require- 
ment, to  a  loss  of  all  our  gold  stock,  to 
i;iorough-golng  fiat  money — the  wealcest 
money  known  to  ui.xn — .tiid  to  a  decline  and 
even  coU.ip'e  in  the  value  of  our  currency. 

.A.  ,'old  reserve  provides  ,i  nation  with  a 
var  chest  which  if  dissipated  could  lead  to 
i.itlon.il  destruction. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  49  promi- 
nent economists  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
lornia.  Texas  to  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan  to  Florida. 

One  of  these  economists.  Mr.  Walter  E. 
S;->ahr,  of  New  York  City,  has  made  the 
.natement: 

Money  is  the  bloodstream  of  a  nation  and 
1  .It  money  is  the  most  diseased  monetary 
I  bloodstream  known  to  mankind.  It  is  a 
means  and  invitation  to  national  collapse. 

Much  was  said  during  the  hearings 
.  bout  faith  and  confidence  of  the  people 
.  .5  necessary  to  monetary  stability.  In 
ii-.y  humble  opinion,  this  faith  and  con- 
tidence  is  generated  and  maintained  by 
T!''.e  monetary  '13  wit^i  t^old  rather  than 
bv  [s  tli.'nination. 

Dr.  Ilemnierer.  University  of  iru..ol.i. 
i-.esident.  Economi.^ts  National  Commit- 
tee on  Monetary  Policy,  stated  in  the 
Senate  hearing.s — page  119: 

T!if  t>rc.st.r:e  -.f  the  uilhir  depends  on  our 

V  ilUngness  to  defend  it,  and  t'lat  willingness 

1    best  indicated  1)V  observing  cur  own  house 

:  lies,    not    bv    removing    them    when    they 

•••?med  to  be  getting  ir.  the  way. 

R'^moving  the  J5-pcrcent  rule  will  not 
I  reed  confidence  :;broad  in  my  opinion.  It 
•  'Hilrt  be  dene  vz  a  result  rf  the  wrong  pres- 
.'•.:r?s  pnd  Lit  the  wrong  moment.  It  would  I 
!  '■'lieve  lead  to  rurther  demand  for  our  gold 
.  r.d  to  further  hoarding  of  geld. 

May  I  also  quote  from  an  article  in  a 
U  S.  News  &  World  Report  of  December 
19^7  written  by  Julien-Pisrre  Koszul, 
. -rior  vice  president  for  Europe,  First 
(  ity  National  BarJi  of  New  York: 

Last  year,  free-world  production  of  gold 
v'lS  worth  1.5  billion  dollars  on  the  basis  of 
■.i5  ail  ounce;  Russian  sales  were  nil.  so  the 

■.il  supply  of  gold  to  tl.e  iree  world  was  1.5 
..i.oa.         '  ' 

Tiie  question  is:  Where  did  the  cold  go? 

Not  into  the  vaults  i>i  central  ban.ks  or 
:'-.'srnat:ona!  nistitut'ons.  .Actually  official 
:.'c-ld  hoUimes  decreased  bv  .-^omc  P5  million 
'.'oilnrs  ■ic'-orcHnp  to  the  Bank  tor  Interna- 
•'inal  Settlpment-s  fieiirps — or  by  40  million, 

'  iirdine  to  the  International  Monetary 
i  I'.d  figures — me-\nine  • -lat  in  1966  for  the 
iirst  time  in  history  the  tot.il  sunnly  of  gold 
in  the  iree  world  was  not  enough  to  meet 
jTivate  demand. 

.\bout  half  a  billion  dollars  of  this  private 
demand   was   for   Industrial   uses.   Including 


jewelry;  out  of  the  remaining  bUlion-odd 
dollars.  Communist  CTiina  took  an  estimated 
75  milllcn.  leaving  960  million  for  what  is 
primely  termed  by  the  Bank  for  InternatUma! 
Settlements  In  its  annual  report  as  "other 
private  absorption,"  that  Is  pure  and  .simple 
private  hoarding. 

Let's  say  that  almost  1  billion  dollars  van- 
ished into  private  coffers. 

If  this  were  the  case  only  In  1966,  the  in- 
conveniences would  not  be  too  great,  al- 
though such  an  outcome  should  at  least  be 
taken  as  a  warning  signal  that  somettilng  Is 
amiss. 

But  the  story  was  the  same  in  1965,  when 
liee-world  production,  almost  exactly  as  large 
as  in  1966,  was  supplemented  by  a  little  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  ot  Russian  saJes 
of  gold,  bringing  the  total  free-world  supply 
for  1965  to  just  short  of  2  billion  for  1965. 

Of  this  huge  supply,  a  quarter  billion  dol- 
lars found  its  way  Into  official  gold  holdings, 
while  a  little  less  than  half  a  billion  went 
Into  industrial  uses.  Out  of  the  rest.  Com- 
munist China  bought  150  million,  leaving 
$1,135,000,000  for  mysterious  "private  ab- 
sorption." 

Parenthetically,  the  amount  of  gold  pri- 
vately acquired  in  each  of  the  last  two  years 
is  roughly  50  percent  higher  than  the  amount 
hoarded  In  each  of  the  five  previous  years, 
1960-64,  and  more  than  double  the  amount 
hoarded  In  any  year  in  the  decade  1950  to 
1960. 

For  the  period  1956  through  1966,  the 
alarming  total  of  almost  7.5  billion  dollars 
uisappeared.  In  order  to  grasp  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  such  an  enormous  figure,  one 
iias  to  remember  that  for  the  whole  free 
world,  official  gold  holdings  total  43  billion.  In 
other  words,  had  It  not  been  for  private 
hoarding,  official  holdings  would  .now  exceed 
TiO  billion,  and  therefore  the  prfs-ure  on  inter- 
national liquidity  would  iiave  been  dimin- 
ished. 

He  also  observes  that : 

I  really  can  think  of  only  'wo  sets  of  cir- 
cumstances In  which  the  reign  of  geld  aj 
.1  monetary  instrument,  .aid  as  a  means  u: 
hoarding,  would  be  finished 

1.  If  manlilnd  discovers  some  way  of  mass- 
producing  gold  at  less  than  S35  an  ounce: 
or 

2.  If  people  finally  learn  to  trust  the  wis- 
dom and  ability  of  their  governments  for  a 
reasoned  and  equitable,  economic,  political 
and  monetary  management. 

In  the  best  assumption,  a  lot  oi  time  is 
likely  to  pass  before  either  of  these  sets  it 
circumstances  presents  itself. 

In  the  meantime,  we  muh^t  continue  to 
live  with  gold  and  its  discipline. 

He  further  states: 

This  indeed,  brings  up  .inother  question: 
Is  it  so  desirable  to  depose  gold  as  monarch^ 

The  answer  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  ob- 
vious one.  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  ideas 
of  his  own  on  the  matter.  He  once  ■.vroto 
that  "the  most  important  thing  about  money 
Is  to  maintain  Its  stability,"  ^ind  I  f.ucte. 
with  paper  money,  this  stability  has  to  be 
maintained  by  the  government. 

With  a  gold  currency,  it  tends  to  maintain 
itself  even  when  the  natural  .supply  of  gold 
Is  Increased  by  discoveries  of  new  deposits, 
because  of  the  curious  fact  that  the  demand 
for  gold  in  the  world  is  practically  infinite. 

You  have  to  choose — as  a  voter — between 
trusting  to  the  natural  stability  of  gold  and 
the  natural  stability  of  the  honesty  and  in- 
telligence of  the  members  of  the  government. 
And,  with  due  respect  for  these  gentlemen, 
I  advise  iou,  as  long  as  the  capitalist  system 
lasts,  to  vote  for  gold. 

I  leave  to  G.B.S.  the  responsibility  for  his 
pessimistic  views  on  governments.  Other- 
wise, he  has  a  point.  I  don't  think  It  Is  safe 
to  gamble  on  an  early  demonetization  of 
gold. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  responsible  action 
today  is  to  vote  against  this  proposal 
whether  or  not  you  laelieve  in  gold  back- 
ing for  our  currency.  A  "no"  vote  is  the 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  make  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  gold  held  in  reserve 
against  our  outstanding  currency.  Tlie 
hard  evidence  shows  that  foreigners  hold 
about  $30  billion  against  our  "free  gold" 
Inventory  of  only  $1.3  billion.  Failure  to 
pass  this  bill  would  tmdoubtedly  cause 
a  run  which  would  wipe  out  that  small 
remainder. 

Our  decision  here  is  not  one  of  choice, 
but  one  of  necessity  and  I  therefore  sup- 
port this  bill.  The  other  obvious  alter- 
natives are  simply  to  place  an  embargo 
on  gold  outflow  or  to  devalue  the  dollar 
by  Increasing  the  monetary  price  of  gold 
upwards  from  $35  per  ounce. 

I  also  emphasize  that  our  basic  prob- 
lem Is  our  failure  to  eliminate  continuing 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
our  failure  substantially  to  reduce  our 
budgetary  deficits.  I  fully  recognize  that 
this  legislation  does  not  attack  this  basic 
weakness  in  policy  and  execution  and 
that  it  may  even  increase  the  danger  that 
In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  continu- 
ing pressure  of  the  gold  requirement  we 
may  relax  our  efforts  to  attack  basic 
causes  of  growing  doubts  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  My  reasons  for  supporting 
this  legislation  are: 

The  25-percent  gold  cover  requirement 
relates  only  to  Federal  Reserve  currency 
and  minimal  amounts  of  U.S.  Treasury 
notes.  There  is  no  reserve  held  against 
checking  accounts  although  the  use  of 
checks  Is  about  four  times  the  volume  of 
currency  in  use  and  Is  growing.  To  that 
extent,  any  value  attributed  to  the  iJies- 
ent  gold  cover  is  groundless. 

Demands  of  an  expandlnn  need  for 
currency  and  industrial  and  dental  uses 
v.'ill  probably  usp  all  our  "frt.-e  sold"  with- 
in 2  years  even  if  the  forelir.  ;-'old  with- 
drawal .'^hould  cease,  .'•o  that  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  i)resent  f;old 
reserve  requirement  will  liave  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  Aold  reserve  against  cu.iency 
has  never  had  practical  limiting  effect, 
because  there  has  always  been  an  ex- 
cess of  gold.  Neither  does  the  gold  re- 
serve measure  our  currency  in  circula- 
tion. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  i.ssues 
currency  on  purchase  orders  by  com- 
mercial banks  to  accommodate  the  need 
to  handle  the  credit  created  by  the  banks. 
There  has  never  been  a  single  occasion 
when  the  ffold  cover  i  equlrement  in- 
fluenced the  Federal  Reserve  in  its  judg- 
ment on  how  much  the  :noney  supply 
should  increase. 

If  our  gold  cover  is  not  released  to  be 
available  for  exchanee  with  dollar  hold- 
ers abroad,  our  small  supply  of  "free 
sold"  will  .soon  vanish.  Should  our  cold 
.^tock  become  exhausted  so  that  dollars 
could  no  longer  be  exchanged  for  gold, 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  rather  than  being 
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tied  to  a  Kold  exchange  at  $35  per  ounce 
would  "float"  and  Its  value  would  fluctu- 
ate AS  It  competes  wuh  other  world 
currencies.  The  "float"  may  be  slight, 
or  It  may  flutter  wildly  This  is  a  gamble 
which  this  Nation  should  not  take  at  this 
time,  although  we  must  plan  appropri- 
ately for  such  a  possibility  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Another  alternative  which  has  been 
suggested  to  stem  the  outflow  of  tiold  is 
to  raise  the  monetary  value  of  ,i?old  from 
S35  per  ounce  to  a  much  hU'her  fUure. 
If  we  did  this,  we  would  merely  enrich 
foreign  speculators  in  gold  and  at  the 
same  time  create  havoc  in  the  worlds 
financial  markets.  We  would  also  be 
guilty  of  bad  faith. 

Except  for  a  strategic  supply  for  de- 
fense which  we  must  set  aside,  and  for 
an  economic  reserve  which  we  should 
consider,  it  therefore  becomes  possible 
that  our  ^'old  supply  will  disappear.  If 
we  can  maintain  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  it  may  be  some  time  off, 
particularly  if  we  release  our  present 
?oId  reserve  to  demonstrate  that  we  will 
maintTETln  the  dollar's  value  in  gold  as 
long  as  we  have  gold.  In  that  case,  it  is 
possible,  provided  we  can  improve  our 
fiscal  management  by  the  discipline  de- 
manded of  us  and  also  achieve  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  payments,  that  our 
dollar  will  be  more  desirable  than  gold. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious  that  remov- 
ing the  gold  cover  can  be  harmful  to  the 
extent  that  it  may  relax  our  insistence 
on  correcting  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  and  may  relax  our  diligence  in 
reducing  annual  budget  deficits,  we  have 
an  added  duty  to  be  vigilanc  in  our  at- 
tack against  basic  ills,  and  we  cannot 
relax  in  this  duty  to  the  American  peo- 
ple However,  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  piled  up  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration plus  the  increasing  Federal  defi- 
cits now  make  removal  of  the  gold  cov- 
er desirab.e 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  good  ship  "USS  Gold"  is 
on  the  launching  pad  and  the  runway  is 
greased,  and  it  is  about  to  set  adrift  in 
rough  international  waters.  It  is  loaded 
with  $12  billion  worth  of  this  shiny 
metal — gold — and  on  the  ship  is  a  sign, 
"Come  and  ^et  it.  '  And  despite  what 
might  bo  said  here  today,  with  gold 
pegged  at  S:i5  an  ounce  since  1934,  and 
worth  very  much  more  today,  especially 
wrh  rumors  that  gold  wi:i  be  pegged  at 
$70  an  junce,  you  can  be  j.ure  that  when 
this  "  Come  and  get  if  sign  is  lofted,  that 
there  will  be  a  line  formed  with  eager 
hands  waiting  to  get  their  share  of  the 
metal.  This  whole  pr(x;edure  to  remove 
the  ::old  cover  is  being  conducted  on  a 
soft  sell,  its  grave  importance  has  been 
played  down,  and  we  are  told  the  action 
is  more  psychological  than  i-eal,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  Why  does  it  appear 
necessary  today  to  the  administration 
that  we  must  take  this  dra.Ntic  action':" 
It  is  ea,?y  to  explain. 

At  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  on 
July  31,  1945.  we.  in  effect,  agreed  tliat 
for  every  dollar  held  by  a  central  bank 
abroad  that  we  would  buy  it  back  in  gold. 
At  that  time  we  had  about  520  billion  in 
gold  on  hand  and  the  promise  then  was 
one  which  we  felt  we  could  readily  make, 
in  view  of  our  large  gold  stock  and  the 


fact  that  our  balance-of-payments  ^ltua- 
tions  was  on  the  plus  side,  and  Europe 
was  flat  on  its  back  from  severe  war 
damage  and  we  were  sending  huge  ex- 
ports abroad. 

And,  at  lliat  time,  the  law  was  that  to 
protect  our  currency  here  at  home  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  reqiured  to 
maintain  a  25-percent  gold  backing  for 
each  Federal  Reser\'e  bank  note  out- 
standing This,  in  1945,  was  also  a  vcr\- 
easy  requirement  in  view  of  our  gold 
stock  on  liand,  and  the  fact  that  we  only 
had  S28  billion  in  currency  outstanding 
requinng  a  gold  cover  of  $7  billion.  But, 
alas,  how  this  has  changed 

Our  gold  stock  is  down  below  $12  bil- 
lion. Our  currency  issued  December  31, 
1967.  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  totaled  the  sum  of  $46.9  billion. 
Our  balance-of-paymcnts  worldwide 
deficit  according  to  a  table  Congre.ssman 
Mahon  put  into  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  1967  stood  at  S37  4  billion.  And  we  are 
told  that  there  are  516  billion  in  the 
hands  of  central  banks  that  are  eligible 
t-o  be  converted  into  gold  at  their  request. 
If  we  free  our  own  currency  from  the 
gold  backing  requirement  it  will  make 
available  le.ss  than  SI2  billion  in  gold  to 
.satisfy  S16  billion  in  claims. 

The  speed  with  wluch  tiie  administra- 
tion is  proct^ding  in  its  drive  to  remove 
tlie  25-percent  iiold  cover  from  our  Fed- 
eral Resen'e  notes — the  dollar  m  your 
pocket — and  the  relatively  minor  resist- 
ance to  the  move  tliat  has  been  exhibited 
by  Uie  majority  party  in  Congress  ar.ci  m 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  planned 
action  as  it  affects  our  monetary  system 
and  the  Nation  causes  me  to  liave  grave 
concern  for  the  consequences  as  it  affects 
our  Nation. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  these 
4  years  I  have  seen  the  virtual  disinte- 
gration of  our  monetary  system  as  we 
have  known  it.  The  first  move  was  to  take 
the  silver  content  from  our  coins — ex- 
cept 40  percent  in  the  Kennedy  half 
dollar — our  coins  are  now  a  tm-type 
metal  and  not  of  themselves  worth  veiT 
much  from  their  metal  content. 

The  second  move  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1965  when  we  were  told  by 
Douglas  Dillon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  it  was  then  necessary  to 
remove  the  25-percent  gold  backing  of 
Federal  Reserve  bank  deiK)sits  .so  that 
gold  could  be  made  freely  available  in 
order  to  be  able  to  fulfill  the  promise 
that  we  would  buy  back  our  dollars  htld 
abroad  with  gold.  At  that  time  there 
was  approximately  S35  3  billion  of  cur- 
rency outstandinu.  which  required  gold 
cover  totalling  S8  8  billion.  Our  gold 
supply  was  515  1  billion,  .so  there  was  left 
56  1  billion  in  gold  available  for  foreign 
demands  provided  we  removed  the  re- 
quired gold  cover  from  Federal  Reser\'e 
bank  deposits.  Congress  dutifully  did 
what  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  administration 
requested,  especially  when  Mr.  I>illon 
stated : 

This  bill  will  meet  this  problem  for  as  long 
nhead  .\s  .uiyone  cm  imw  foresee. 

The  problem  was  met  for  Just  a  short 
time  Now  according  to  the  report  of  the 
majority  only  $14  billion  in  gold  is  free 
for  foreign  demands,  a  decline  since  Feb- 
ruary 1965  of  S4.7  billion,  and  we  are 


asked  to  go  all  the  way  and  remove  the 
uold  ;eser\e  from  our  currency  so  as  tn 
respond  to  the  demands  from  abroad. 

The  third  move  was  to  take  the  silver 
out  of  our  silver  certificates  and  soon 
they  will  be  out  of  existence.  And  now,  we 
are  finally  cutting  off  the  dog's  tail  en- 
tirely and  we  will  have  currency  with- 
out any  gold  backing,  and  with  :\o  re- 
straint on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  m 
the  inflation  of  our  currency  ::i  the 
future 

I  do  not  favor  removing  the  itold 
coverage  from  our  currency.  It  is  not 
really  absolutely  necessary  at  this  im- 
mediate moment  bccau.se  there  remains  a 
cushion  in  gold,  and  when  we  reach  the 
IKDint  when  this  cushion  has  been  ex- 
hausted the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
tlie  power  to  suspend  the  gold  require- 
ment, initially  for  30  days  and  th-^n  for 
15-day  intervals  as  long  as  needed 

Tliere  are  .several  alternative  tlimas  to 
do  One  would  be  to  reassemble  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference  and  put  our  cards 
on  the  table  and  try  to  arrive  at  a  nev.- 
mtemaiional  money  luut.  Tins  :s  ol 
course  being  done  right  now.  The  other 
IS  if  you  are  determined  to  remove  the 
gold  cover,  is  to  now  set  aside  a  gold  re- 
sen'e which  I  have  discussed  in  minority 
views  and  I  will  discuss  fully  later  luring 
I  he  amendment  penod  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  Z  yield 
4  minutes  to  ilie  gentleman  froir.  P'-nn- 
svlvania     Mr   MoorheadI. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chaiimar.  I  use 
.11  ^upp(lIt  111  H.R  14743.  Our  .ir.-ina- 
tional  monetary  situation  was  the  sub- 
■ect  of  an  article  m  Tune  mas:azine  on 
January  12  entitled  "The  Dollar  Is  Not 
as  Bad  as  Gold."  It  discusses  what  meas- 
ures the  United  States  .should  'a'^e.  It 
states 

There  arc  u  number  '•!  practical  ite7>'  that 
■ho  US  tail  and  should  take  :i:w  to 
strengthen  its  monetary  position.  The  first 
ol  these  Is  to  quickly  remove  the  mandatory 
25  percent  gt'ld  "cover  "  on  the  dollar 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  legulation 
winch  is  before  us  today,  and  thi-  :.-  tlic 
legislation  we  should  enact. 

The  article  in  Time  magazine  ioes  on 
to  state: 

Just  about  every  economist  views  ,'he  25 
percent  gold  cover  |  as  an  anachronistic  r.anc- 
■jvf-r  from  the  pre-1933  days  when  green  dol- 
lars were  completely  convertible  Into  55  ^r Id- 
pieces. 

Says  Otmar  Emminger.  head  of  Wes*  Ger- 
many's Bundesbank:  "Free  this  bullion  and 
many  foreigners  will  regain  coniiuenc?  •.hat 
•he  dollar  will  not  be  devalued." 

In  other  words,  if  we  act  today  on  this 
legislation,  there  will  be  less  speculation 
aL'ainst  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar,  ac- 
cordingly, will  be  stronger.  Our  cnact- 
:nerit  of  this  legislation  tells  the  .-pecu- 
lators we  are  willing  to  back  the  dollar 
to  the  hilt  with  gold,  and  that  the-  can- 
not win. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
speculators  would  do  well  to  note  ,i  sen- 
tence on  pace  6  of  the  report  that  ac- 
companies this  legislation.  In  our  ipport 
we  say : 

Further,  there  are  many  members  jf  :he 
committee  who  would  not  view  with  dis- 
favor some  future  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gold 
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In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
.^ayiiig  that  we  will  absolutely  use  our 
iiold  to  prop  up  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
but  've  also  are  cautioning  the  specula- 
tor.<  "hat  we  may  not  use  the  dollar  to 
prop  up  the  value  of  gold. 

Oi  course,  it  is  not  clear  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  whether,  if  the  specu- 
lators were  iemo\ed  from  the  market, 
the  price  of  uild  without  the  prop  of  the 
dollar  would  fall.  But  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Prof.  Fritz  Machlup.  of  Prince- 
ton, .-aid: 

If  .'peculation  on  a  ri.^e  in  the  price  of 
gold  -.vere  to  .<top.  in  the  sen-'e  that  no 
lurther  tpecu;,it!ve  purcha-es  would  take 
place  but  that  tho.se  who  have  bousht  gold 
:or  ipeculailve  reasons  were  (foolishly) 
iio:diiig  on  to  their  not  :-o  precious  pos- 
>ess;i'n.  the  jirivote  Uem:ind  for  gold  by 
indu.^trlal  users  and  by  traditional  hoard- 
ers '.v:.uld  fall  substantl.illy  .'-hort  of  present 
gold  p-oductlon.  T'ntis.  the  present  price 
of  {.Sfi  iin  i.iimce  could  be  maintained  only 
If  the  price  i^upport  (xtended  by  the  ttnited 
.State-:  .ind  other  monetary  .lUthoritles  is 
contlr.vied. 

It  -eems  to  me.  Mr.  Chaii'inan,  that 
this  .-lind  of  .statement  leads  us  to  view 
gold  in  a  belter  perspective  and  without 
the  my.^teriou.s  jiower  it  lias  held  over 
our  imamnalions  :n  the  past. 
The  Time  ma^a^ine  article  continues: 
Mo.-T  bankers  and  economists  believe  that 
the  ri.;;Jor  monetary  trend  ^'f  he  future  will 
be  :>  .-h:ft  away  from  gold  and  toward  a 
tru:v  :!iiernatioiial  papT  ctirrrncy.  supported 
by  ■;  .;.inbutions  nf  .■■.■.irr-nclf-'-  trrm  all  mr.Jor 
natic:.' 

Mr  Chairman.  ..e  made  a  step  in  this 
direc:.on  in  Rio  last  September,  when 
the  Inlernationai  Monetary  Fund  agreed 
to  establish  the  .special  draving  rights. 

RtTv.rnmg  to  the  Time  article,  with 
whicr.  I  v.-ill  conclude: 

Wi.tn  that  happens  mc'ncy  will  be  reqii- 
!  iteci  oy  men  instead  of  metal,  and  'he  value 
of  each  nation's  cttrrency  will  more  truiy 
reflect  its  real  economi:  ftrer.stli. 

This  is  to  be  devoutly  sought  for.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  believe  this  legislation 
.^Moii.d  be  iiassed  promptly. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  -entleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  i  Mr.  WnLL-^Msl. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  considering  today 
H  R.  14743.  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  gold 
cover  requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
note.'  and  for  certain  other  currency,  and 
I  am  .inaitcrably  .'>i5;)osed  to  this  proposal 
by  th;-  i'dmmistrr.tion. 

What  makes  this  move  so  imperative  at 
tills  time?  The  unsv.x-r  to  this  question  is 
that  over  a  i^eiiod  of  timj  the  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  administration  has 
continued  policies  .vhich  ha\-e  resulted  in 
unfavorable  balanc?  of  payments  each 
year 

This  condition  has  been  permitted  to 
contiivii;-  imtil  over  30  billion  U.S.  dollars 
are  held  by  foreign  govcrnm.ents  and  in- 
teit.<-T:.  abroad.  Even  though  the  United 
States  v.-ent  off  the  rlomc.^tic  gold  stand- 
ard in  the  early  1930's,  the  U.S.  dollars 
lie'.d  abroad  are  ledeemable  in  gold  at 
the  rate  of  S35  per  ounce. 

At  one  time  this  countiy  had  a  gold  re- 
serve of  almost  S24  billion.  Tliis  gold  re- 
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serve  had  shrimk  to  $17.8  billion  in  1960 
and  today  our  gold  reserve  stands  at 
less  than  $12  billion,  a  decrease  of  $6 
billion  in  7  years. 

Of  this  less  than  $12  billion  w-e  have 
In  gold  today,  $10.7  billion  is  the  gold 
cover  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  .some 
other  currency.  H.R.  14743  simply  re- 
moves the  $10.7  billion  as  gold  cover  for 
the  currency  and  makes  it  available  for 
redeeming  U.S.  dollars  held  abroad.  In 
other  words,  this  S10.7  billion  will  be 
freed  to  flow  out  of  this  country.  Yes,  this 
gold  will  be  freed  to  flow  to  the  very  same 
countries  that  owe  the  United  States 
debts  of  billions  of  dollars  and  who  have 
been  receiung  from  us  billions  of  dollars 
in  foreign  aid.  The  countries  which  hold 
the  most  U.S.  dollars  are  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  and  Canada. 

If  the  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
continues  for  the  next  7  years  as  it  has 
during  the  last  7  years  with  the  same  ef- 
fect on  our  gold  reserve,  the  United  States 
will  be  down  to  less  than  S6  billion  in 
gold;  while  the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars 
held  abroad  and  redeemable  in  gold  will 
have  increased  to  over  $40  billion.  With 
this  diminished  gold  reserve  there  can  be 
only  one  result  and  this  result  will  be  a 
rush  to  redeem  dollars  for  trold 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar is  the  stabilizer,  the  fixed,  focal  i)oint. 
for  all  world  currency.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  U.S.  dollar  is  redeemable  in 
3old.  When  our  itold  reserve  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  dollars  can  no  longer  be  re- 
deemed in  gold,  the  U.S.  dollar  will  be- 
come purely  symbolic  and  nothing  more 
than  flat,  or  Chinese,  money.  When  thi.s 
happens,  domestic  and  international  fi- 
nancial chaos  can  be  the  only  result. 

There  is  no  question  that  H.R.  14743 
i=  .iiist  one  more  device  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  help  cover  up  their  con.sist- 
ently  inept  and  unwise  handling  of  our 
fiscal  policies  in  an  effort  to  avoid  facing 
the  facts  and  taking  proper  corrective 
steps.  In  fact,  the  administration  insists 
on  treating  the  symptoms  rather  than 
treating  the  disease. 

For  example,  in  the  President's  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968.  balance-of-paymcnts  .state- 
ment, we  find  him  .'subjecting  over.'^eas 
investment  by  American  firms  to  man- 
datory controls.  This  new  program  would 
restrict  investments  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can corporations,  yet  the  inflow  from 
overseas  investments  now  is  about  S4 
billion  as  compared  with  an  outflow  of 
S2.5  to  $3  billion.  Tlris  means  that  our 
private  sector  is  producing  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  of  from  SI  billion 
to  $1.5  billion  from  only  their  jirivate 
investments  abroad. 

Yet.  the  Hohorable  William  Martin. 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  says: 

Since  m.id-year.  our  cold  stock  lias  de- 
clined by  more  than  Si  billion,  and  it  now 
p.motints  to  about  $12  billion.  In  order  to 
arrest  this  decline,  we  must  achieve  a  major 
improvement  in  our  bnlraice  of  payments. 
That  is  the  objective  of  the  progr.Tm  i-.n- 
nounced  by  the  President  on  January  1 . 

Now.  if  the  inflow  from  private  invest- 
ments abroad  exceeds  outflow,  then  why 
curtail  private  investments?  Curtailing 
overseas  investment  is  a  good  way  to 
make  the  problem  worse,  not  better 


On  the  other  hand,  still  keeping  in 
mind  the  balance-of-payments  problem, 
let  us  look  at  ,1u.st  one  aspect  of  Gov- 
ernment .spending  abroad.  The  total  cost 
of  foreicn  assistance,  not  including  De- 
fen.se  Department,  from  1946  to  1967. 
was  $152,533,000,000  and  this  has  a  tre- 
mendously adverse  affect  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  But  the  administration  has 
not  proposed  any  substantial  curtailing 
of  this  enormoiis  foreign  aid  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  servicemen  stationed  all 
over  the  world,  in  places  other  tlian  Viet- 
nam, many  of  whom  have  their  families 
with  them  as  well  as  automobiles  and 
home  furnishings.  I  find  it  liard  to  un- 
derstand how  we  can  afford  tlii.>:  kind  of 
extravauanf  troop  deployment  in  the 
light  of  our  critical  balance-of-payments 
problem.  In  fact,  an  analysis  of  the  $1,3 
billion  trade  deficit  which  occurred  in 
1966  would  indicate  the  Lrovernmental 
sector  created  a  $5.6  billion  deficit, 
whereas  the  jorivate  sector  generated  a 
$4.3  billion  trade  surplus.  What  I  am 
savin--;  is  that  it  is  tremendous  Govern- 
ment .spending  that  is  producing  a  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  jmyments,  which,  in 
turn,  is  undermining  our  economy  and 
confidence  in  our  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .submit  that  removal 
of  the  gold  cover,  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
14743.  v.'ill  not  cure  the  ailment  we  have 
in  this  country,  it  will  not  result  in  a 
favorable  balance  of  jjayments,  and  it 
will  not  encouraae  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar. The  only  tiniiir  winch  will  do  that 
is  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  our 
economy  and  that  can  only  be  achieved 
by  reducing  Government  expenditures 
and  returning  this  country  lo  fiscal 
anity. 

Back  in  1965.  when  Congress  elimi- 
nated the  gold  cover  requirements  for 
Federal  Reserve  deposits,  that  admin- 
istration said  the  move  then  would  give 
time  to  the  Government  to  take  firm  and 
effective  action  to  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems  and  the  problem 
could  be  faced  and  solved  while  we  still 
have  a  large  sack  of  gold,  instead  of  post- 
jjoning  action  until  the  gold  has  been 
lost,  and  our  international  financial  con- 
dition has  been  weakened. 

Obviously  the  administration  has 
failed  miserably  to  rectify  the  situation, 
since  our  gold  .supply  is  now  less  than  $12 
billion,  and  our  international  financial 
condition  has  obviously  weakened.  To 
correct  the  situation  the  administration 
now  says  we  must  free  the  approximately 
S10.7  billion  in  gold  now  being  used  to 
back  up  our  Federal  Reserve  notes  be- 
cause this  v.ill  automatically  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  Confidence  is 
largely  a  matter  of  psychology.  During 
hearings  before  the  committee  we  heard 
the  statement  made  that  the  only  value 
of  having  a  gold  cover  is  a  matter  of  psy- 
chology. Therefore,  if  the  gold  cover  is 
removed  from  our  currency,  we  cannot 
continue  to  maintain  tlie  same  decree  of 
confidence  in  the  American  dollar. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  we  should 
have  taken  corrective  action  to  insure 
the  soundness  of  the  United  States  dollar 
and  the  soundness  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
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not  facing  up  to  the   fact^  and  taking 
necessary  corrective  action  now. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do  Is 
establish  fiscal  discipline  here  at  home. 
We  must  stop  constantly  Increasing  in- 
flation by  reducing  Government  expendi- 
tures In  order  to  effect  a  balanced  budget. 
Yes.  revolutionary  though  It  may  seem, 
we  must  start  payini?  off  the  tremendous 
sum  of  money  which  this  country  owes. 

We  have  to  stop  financing  giveaway 
programs  which  are  not  producing  the 
results  they  are  supposed  to  achieve  and 
we  must  have  our  cities,  educational  .<;y.s- 
tems,  and  States  do  more  to  help  them- 
selves. Remember  it  Is  the  same  tax- 
payer who  Is  paying  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  and  more  of  the  local  and 
State  tax  dollar  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayer  goes  for  the  purpo.se  for  which 
It  is  Intended  than  does  the  Federal  tax 
dollar.  Remember  also  that  this  coun- 
try has  developed  the  greatest  educa- 
tional system  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
All  that  the  so-called  poor  and  deprived 
people  have  to  do  to  take  advantat;e  of 
the  gpeat  opportunities  available  In  this 
country  is  to  get  the  schooling  which  is 
offered  to  them  free 

Further,  inflation  is  actually  pricing 
some  American  product.s  out  of  the  in- 
ternational market  In  spite  of  Increased 
productivity  on  the  part  of  American 
Industry  This  trend  must  stop  or  it  wiil 
create  a  condition  where  even  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  will  be  unable 
to  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

Second,  we  mu.st  dra.-;tically  reduce 
our  forelen  aid  program  We  have  heard 
many  times  m  this  Chamber  that  we  are 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world  and  that 
It  is  our  duty  to  help  the  less  fortunate 
and  emergent  nations  The  fact  is  that 
in  terms  of  our  debt,  we  are  the  po<3rest 
nation  In  the  world  and  we  owe  more 
money  than  all  of  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  wor  d  combined.  We  can  no  loneer 
be  the  Santa  Claus"  of  the  world  with  a 
foreitrn  aid  program  that  has  not  made 
us  one  friend  amone  the  nations  of  the 
world 

Third  we  must  stop  trvine  to  be  the 
policeman  of  the  world  A.s  of  February  1. 
1968.  we  had  approximately  345,000 
American  servicemen  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope, and  this  Is  not  counting  th.eir  de- 
pendents, and  tens  of  thou.sands  of  .-erv- 
icemen  deployed  throughout  the  world  in 
places  other  than  Vietnam  We  c'W.  no 
longer  continue  to  unilaterally  afford 
this  program,  which  has  made  us  su.spect 
as  to  our  intentions,  and  this  program 
mu5t  be  either  sharply  curtailed  ri-^ht 
now  or  our  allies  must  start  to  pick  up 
their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram 

These  are  just  .some  of  the  things  that 
must  be  done  now  in  order  to  develop  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments  which 
win  Immediately  start  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  dollars  held  abroad 
and  which  will  remove  the  pressures 
from  our  gold  reserve  If  we  enact  H  R 
14743  to  remove  this  gold  cover  from 
our  currency,  so  that  our  gold  can  bo 
paid  out  abroad,  we  will  be  removing 
the  urgency  for  taking  the  nece.ssary 
steps  to  eliminate  our  unfavorable  bal- 
ance  of   payments    and    the    nece,ssary 


steps  will  not  be  taken  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  H  R.  14743. 

This  great  country  of  ours  has  always 
been  a  land  of  opportunity  for  all  of  its 
people  and  w^'must  not  permit  this  op- 
portunity id  be  destroyed  by  fl.scal  Irre- 
sponsibility- 
Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
.Mr.  Baring  : 

Mr  BARING  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  un- 
alterably oppo.sed  to  the  propo.sed  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  It  Is  stupid  philos- 
ophv,  m.sideous  and  dangerous.  Why  are 
we  being  asked  to  remove  the  gold  cover? 
CerUlnly  it  is  not  going  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.  Administra- 
tion spoke.smen  have  admitted  as  much 
In  committee  heaiings.  As  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Fowler,  appearing  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
January  22.  1968.  stated 

The  kevstone  to  tlUs  bal.ince  uf  payments 
program  is  the  surcharge  proposal  you  have 
before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  dl.ssipate  our  re- 
maliiing  gold  would  constitute  one  of  the 
worst  monetary  blunders  in  history.  For 
the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  .sec  the  headlong 
rush  to  destroy  ourselves  financially. 

The  removal  of  the  gold  cover  would 
open  the  way  to  unlimited  expansion  of 
Federal  R<>serve  notes^to  the  weakest 
money  known  to  man— flat  money — and. 
m  my  judgment,  a  collapse  in  the  value 
of  our  currency 

Secretary'  Fowler  wants  us  to  believe 
that  the  .strength  of  the  dollar  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy 
rather  than  upon  a  legal  ;J5-percent  re- 
serve requirement  again.st  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  Secretary  Fowler  says  the 
world  knows  this  as  a  fact. 

Were  we  not  so  deep  in  debt.  Secretary 
Fowler  would  be  right. 

But  we  are  in  debt.  A  fact  of  which  the 
world  is  mo.st  cognizant.  And  the  world 
aLso  knows,  as  a  fact,  that  the  value  of 
our  dollar  has  been  steadily  depreciating, 
hence,  they — our  foreign  creditors- 
would  rather  have  our  gold  than  our 
value-shrinking  dollar. 

It  is  quite  obvious.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
foreign  nations  do  not  hold  our  economic 
strength  in  ven.'  high  esteem.  It  is  not 
that  these  countries  have  complete  dis- 
respect for  our  economic  strength  But 
they  wonder  how  any  government  that 
seemingly  refuses  to  put  its  financial 
house  in  order,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
can  continue  to  remain  economically 
strong. 

The  printing  of  more  and  more  paper 
flat  money  i:*  not  going  to  keep  us  eco- 
nomically strong  no  matter  how  much 
juggling  of  figures  the  administration 
goes  through. 

The  administration  would  have  us  re- 
lease our  entire  gold  stock  right  down  to 
the  last  gold  bar — strip  our  Nation  clean. 

Now  mark  my  words.  Mr  Chairman.  If 
such  an  event  occurs — and  it  will  if  the 
House  approves  removing  the  gold  back- 
ing of  our  dollar-  tile  price  of  gold  will 
go  .skyrocketing. 

And  this  Nation  of  ours  will  be  stand- 
ing  on  the  sidelines  watching  everyone 
making  a  profit 

Need  I  remind  my  colleagues  of  what 


happened  when  we  removed  the  silver 
backing  from  our  currency? 

It  IS  interesting  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  the  Treasurj-  Department  and 
the  administration  express  great  concern 
over  our  vanishing  gold,  they  adamantly 
oppose  the  gold  subsidy  bills  before  Con- 
gre.ss  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  trigger 
a  run  on  the  dollar.  What  did  the  Treas- 
uiT  people  ttiink  we  have  had  for  the 
past  7  years  if  it  was  not  a  run  on  th*- 
dollar. 

By  a  stroke  of  a  pen  some  34  years 
ago.  the  price  of  gold  was  S35  an  ounce. 
This  action  was  taken  as  a  depression 
measure  when  gold  was  selling  at  S20  an 
ounce.  Since  the  depression  days,  costs 
of  all  commodities,  including  mining, 
have  more  than  doubled,  but  the  price 
of  gold  has  remained  the  same.  Ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  many  efforts 
have  been  made  to  Increase  the  price  ot 
gold  to  its  rightful  height  In  the  market- 
place. Invariably  these  efforts  were  met 
by  incantations  by  Government  spokes- 
men, over  and  over  again,  that  the  cur- 
rency of  the  free  world  would  be  tossed 
into  chaos  by  any  effort  of  the  American 
Government  to  increa.se  the  price  of  gold 
for  domestic  jiroducers. 

Even  efforts  to  appease  the  money 
mana'/ers  through  offers  to  have  bills 
declaixd  legislative  that  the  oT.cial  U.S. 
Govf-rnment  price  for  gold  would  remain 
at  $3.T  an  ounce  and  that  any  higher 
prices  paid  for  mining  domestic  gold 
would  be  considered  a  subsidy  by  the 
American  Government  to  its  domestic 
gold  producers  have  failed.  Such  efforts 
have  been  coiuiteracted  by  charges  that 
this  action  would  create  a  two-price  .sys- 
tem for  gold  and  would  be  veiy  un.setting 
to  foreign  bankers. 

Canada  has  for  some  tune  paid  pro- 
duction bonuses  to  Its  gold  mining  in- 
dustiy  Australia  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
inc'^ntives  for  gold  production.  Yet  these 
acts  have  not  .stirred  foreign  bankers  to 
view  with  apprehension  the  strength  of 
tlie  monetary-  systems  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

It  would  be  most  prudent  at  this  time 
to  take  steps  to  increase  our  domestic 
gold  production  through  the  enactment 
of  a  realistic  gold  relief  bill  prodding 
financial  incentives  to  reactivate  the  pro- 
duction of  gold.  Such  a  subsidy  would  re- 
veal to  the  world  that  our  Government  is 
aware  of  the  importance  of  gold  as 
money. 

It  does  not  seem  logical.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  foreign  nations  or  bankers  would  ob- 
ject to  the  United  States  paying  an  ade- 
quate price  for  domestically  mined  gold. 

To  me.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  this  would  solve 
our  gold  problem.  At  least  it  would  be  one 
way  The  other  way.  of  course,  is  to  cut 
.)ur  foreign  aid  program  with  its  tor- 
rential outpour  of  U.S.  dollars.  Removing 
the  gold  backing  from  the  dollar  is  open- 
ing the  door  for  financial  chaos.  I  re- 
peat. It  is  stupid  philosophy,  insidious, 
and  dangerous. 

The  foreigners  can  demand  our  gold  but 
we  in  America  cannot  do  this  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill  for  the  good 
of  America  and  the  generations  of  Amer- 
icans to  come. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  very  much 
for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to 
vote  against  removing  the  gold  cover  re- 
quirement because  there  is  sufficient 
flexibility  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
Under  section  lie  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the 
authority  to  waive  the  25-percent  gold 
reserve  requirement.  The  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement can  be  suspended  initially  for 
30  days  and  subsequently  for  intervals 
of  15  days  if  needed  to  make  good  in  an 
emergency  on  our  pledge  to  exchange 
gold  for  dollars. 

Reserving  the  gold  requirement  will 
exert  discipline  on  the  administration  to 
exert  fiscal  and  monetary  restraints 
which  are  sorely  needed  at  this  time. 

Before  removal  of  the  gold  cover  should 
be  considered,  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  must  be  improved.  It 
.seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  relieve  the 
pressure  for  American  gold  is  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  dollars  in  foreign  hands. 
The  administration  witnesses  admitted 
that  removing  the  gold  cover  would  not 
cure  th"  chronic  balancc-of-payments 
problem. 

There  is  a  psychoK.Lic.il  effect  which 
caniijt  be  d  scounied.  We  have  heard  the 
argument  that  the  American  dollar  is  as 
uood  as  gold.  It  doesn't  logically  follov.' 
That  the  more  valuable  item  would  be 
turned  in  for  a  less  valuable  item.  The 
nations  and  international  financiers 
seeking  our  gold  are  not  "nincompoops." 
They  make  their  living  through  reason- 
able speculation.  They  think  our  gold  is 
valuable.  So  do  I.  If  the  gold  cover  is  re- 
moved, it  could  have  serious  psychologi- 
cal repercussions  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  :s  not  strong  nnyhow.  Whether 
the  administration  vdll  admit  it  or  not, 
gold  lias  intrinsic  value  and  is  the  one 
commoriity  which  can  be  exchanged  for 
things  of  value  throughout  the  world.  I 
--ee  no  rei^son  why  we  .^hould  not  say.  if 
more  dematids  are  made  than  we  are  able 
to  s-.tisfy.  that  if  you  will  be  patient  and 
wp.it  awhile,  we  'vill  obtain  the  neces- 
sary gold  to  meet  our  oblip:  tions.  Mean- 
'.vhile,  we — as  a  nation — must  go  about 
improving  our  balance-of-payments 
.situation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  mean  to  further  extend  the 
debate  or  to  harangue,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Members  of  the  committee  a 
few  questions — questions  which  in  my 
opinion  each  one  of  us  should  ask  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  question  is 
this:  Why  is  this  legislation  now  pending 
before  this  body?  It  has  been  adequately 
■hown  that  the  demands  which  are  now 
being  made  for  gold  by  those  who  have  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  the 
l^rimary  reason. 

Second,  there  is  a  limited  amount  of 
free  gold:  that  is,  only  $1.3  billion  of  our 
S12  billion  in  gold  is  available  with  which 
to  meet  the  demands  that  might  be  made 
by  the  international  community. 

Mr.     Chairman,     the     administration 


argues  that  by  releasing  the  gold  cover, 
there  will  be  the  additional  sum  of  $10.7 
billion  available  which  will  help  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  dollar. 

When  we  think  of  this  we  have  to  then 
ask  ourselves  the  next  question:  Why  Is 
there  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  dollar? 

Certainly  inflation  and  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  Government  are  contribut- 
ing to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems. This  causes  the  holders  of  our  dol- 
lars to  be  further  concerned  about  de- 
valuation, formal  or  by  attrition. 

I  believe  the  next  question  we  then 
should  ask  ourselves,  if  these  things  are 
true,  Win  passage  of  this  legislation 
solve  the  problem?  I  believe  It  is  obvious 
to  all  that  it  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  very  most  it  will  do  is  to  buy  time. 
In  that  regard,  I  believe  we  should  have 
the  statement  of  a  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  I  am  quoting 
Mr.  N.  R.  Daniellan.  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Association. 

He  said: 

The  trnlted  States  is  in  danger,  if  It  con- 
tinues as  it  has  for  all  but  one  of  the  i)a,st 
18  years,  to  spend  more  on  government  itc- 
count  abroad  than  it  can  earn  on  prl\ate  ac- 
count, of  losing  the  capacity  to  meet  its  in- 
ternational commitments.  Lifting  the  gold 
cover  will  not  correct  this  situation. 

And  I  repeat : 

Lifting  the  gold  cover  will  not  correct  this 
situation.  At  best — ■ 

He  continues — 

it  will  only  give  us  a  limited  amount  of 
additional  time  to  malie  fundamental  ad- 
justments. 

If  it  will  not  solve  the  problem,  and 
will  only  buy  time,  can  it  worsen  the 
situation?  I  believe  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  could  even 
make  the  situation  more  critical  than  it 
presently  is. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
witness  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Roy  L.  Reierson.  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  New  York.  In  his 
testimony  he  stated: 

If  done  in  a  favorable  lnternatlona.1 
monetary  environment,  action  to  remove  the 
remaining  reserve  requirements  would  have 
passed  largely  unnoticed,  Talcen  under 
present  adverse  conditions,  such  u  step 
could  weaken,  not  strengthen,  the  standing 
of  the  dollar  Internationally, 

And  continuing  with  his  statement: 
The  root  cause  of  the  problems  of  the  dol- 
lar is  the  failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
American  balance  of  i>ayments  problem, 
especially  since  1958,  when  deficits  have  in- 
creased in  size.  The  United  States  balance  of 
payments  has  t)een  in  delicit  in  every  year 
since  1949,  except  for  1957.  the  year  of  "the 
Suez  crisis.  These  deficits  have  contributed  to 
large  gold  losses,  to  big  Increases  in  short- 
term  liabilities  owing  to  foreigners  and  to  a 
serious  deterioration  in  the  international 
liquidity  position  of  the  United  States. 

Further  on  in  his  statement  he  says: 
Elimination  of  the  gold  certificate  reserve 
requirements  will  do  nothing  to  correct  the 
basic  problem — the  large  American  payments 
deficit,  and  the  reeulting  outpouring  of 
dollars  at  a  rate  which  is  far  greater  than 
foreigners  want  or  need  to  hold.  Elimination 
of  the  reserve  requirements  at  this  time  is.  in 
fact,  likely  to  encourage  delay  in  taking 
effective  action  required  to  bring  the  Ameri- 
can  balance   of   payments   Into   sustainable 


equilibrium,  Eaid  would  in  all  probability  be 
interpreted  abroad  as  an  indication  that  we 
are  content  to  continue  down  the  road  that 
has  lUready  cost  us  over  $11  billion  in  gold 
during  tlie  past  ten  years. 

Consequently,  if  the  American  balance  of 
payments  continues  in  deficit,  repeal  of  the 
reserve  requirements  would  not  prevent,  but 
might  even  encourage  further  drains  on  our 
gold  stock  and  bring  closer  the  danger  of  an 
international    monetary    crisis. 

Let  me  ask  one  further  question:  Are 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  even 
agreed  upon  its  impact? 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  that 
the  reserve  requirement  does  restrict  the 
issuance  of  currency.  In  the  committee 
hearings,  on  page  23,  Mr.  Martin  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  reserve  requirement: 

Some  change  in  this  requirement  tliis 
year  or  next  will  be  unavoidable  as  the  vol- 
ume ot  our  currency  grows  in  le.sponse  lo 
the  demands  oi  a  growing  economy. 

J.  L.  Robertson,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  however,  says  the  reserve 
requirement  does  not  restrain  the  is- 
suance of  currency.  In  practically  the 
same  hearing.  Mr.  Robertson  said  this, 
in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr. 

MlZE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  additional  minute  to  the  i^entlemaii 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  an.<wer  to 
a  question  from  Mr.  Mizl  in  committee 
as  follows : 

Now,  Mr.  Robertson,  though  ymi  went  over 
this  matter  previously  yesterday,  will  you 
again  explain  whra  and  how — what  effective 
restrictions  of  the  issuance  of  Federril  Re- 
serve notes  will  remain  when  we  take  the 
gold  restriction  off? 

Mr.  Robertson  replied: 

Mr,  Robertson.  I  would  .say  none.  And  I 
don't  think  the  gold  cover  is  any  restriction 
at  all.  as  I  said  the  day  belore  yesterday. 

Gentlemen,  with  the  kind  of  academic 
schizophrenia  which  seems  to  prevail  re- 
garding this  legislation,  this  Congress  is 
in  no  position  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  wrfDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  .Lentleraan  from  Ohio 

-"vlr,    WlIALEN!. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  t;enlleman  fiom  Ohio 
Mr.  WH.^LE^'  I . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
•support  of  the  bill  H.R.  14743  and  the 
bill  H.R.  14783.  a  companion  measure 
that  I  introduced  on  January  23. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  four  brief 
obseiwations  concerning  these  measures. 

First  of  all.  in  my  opinion  the  so-called 
'40ld  cover  is  an  r.nachronism.  It  is  no 
lon.eer  applicable  to  today's  monetary 
system.  We  know  that  as  a  result  o:  ac- 
tions taken  in  1933.  the  United  States 
went  off  the  t^old  standard.  Consequently, 
ve  no  longer  agreed  as  we  did  prior  to 
this  time,  to  convert  domestically  he'd 
dollars  into  uold  when  they  are  turned 
into  the  Treasury. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  futile  to 
isolate  over  $10  billion  in  gold  when  this 
gold  may  not  be  exchanged  for  dollars 
returned  by  American  citizens. 
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Further.  I  feel  from  a  purely  theoreti- 
cal and  academic  standpoint  that  we 
should  do  away  with  tho  last  remainini^ 
vestige  o:"  our  old  s;old  standard  system. 

Second.  I  do  not  think  this  action  re- 
duces :he  disciphnos  which  exists  in  our 
monetary  system 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  so- 
called  -'Old  cover"  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  a  few  other  i)ieces 
of  cu'cuJating  currency  now  within  the 
economy  This  amounts  t.>  s<jmelhinkj 
ovei  S40  billion  or  approximately  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  money  supply  of  tho 
United  States. 

We  certainly  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  does  have  powers 
which  11  can  utilize  to  control  the  sup- 
ply cf  money  by  expanding  m  contract- 
ing it.  as  economic  coiiditioiis  may  dic- 
tate 

Thud  there  will  be  a  distinct  advan- 
tage i:  the  gold  cover  is  removed.  That 
actio;',  certainly  will  indicate  to  the  world 
that  Ae  stand  wlllina  to  honor  commit- 
ments t.iAtwe  have  made  to  foreigners, 
that  we  wiU  redeem  any  dullars  they  wish 
to  con\eit  for  gold. 

This  win  have  a  favorable  psycholoei- 
cal  advantage  abroad  and  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  gold  speculation  which  took 
place  .n  December  last  year 

Fourth  and  finally,  I  would  point  out 
that  if.  indeed,  these  measures  do  be- 
come ".aw,  they  will  not  solve  our  balance- 
of-pa\:nents  problem 

Yet.  .^s  a  Congre.ss.  we  have  the  re- 
spor.sibility  of  developing  .solutions  which 
will  address  themselves  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem CiTfronting  the  United  States  today: 
namelv  the  outflow  of  gold  resulting 
from  the  accumulation  of  dollars  abroad. 

If  v.e  pass  this  bill,  which  I  hope  we 
do.  I  trust  that  we  will  not  lose  sight 
of  our  very  ta^ic  responsibility,  that  of 
passir.g  iegislat.on  desiv;ned  to  overcome 
the  balance-cf-payments  problem. 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vie.d ? 

Mr  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  MYERS.  I  just  happen  to  be  a 
country  banker  and  I  do  not  understand 
interna aonal  finance,  but  the  chairman 
this  a:te:  :;oon  made  a  .statement  that  re- 
ducing "he  restrictions  to  12  5  percent 
might  be  a  suggestion  that  we  would  be 
telling  oar  Iriends  abroad  that  we  would 
not  be  supporting  their  dollars  like  we 
had  oetoie  and  that  we  would  be  sup- 
porting cr.ly  half  their  dollars.  Is  this 
true:"  Is  this  what  the  chairman  said? 

Mr  WH.VLEN.  I  did  not  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  and  I  am  in  no 
posit ioTi  to  answer  that. 

Ml-  PATMAN.  I  said  that  we  would  not 
be  v..  ;»  position  of  going  all  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  dollar  and  that  we  would  be 
just  going  half  way  when  we  ought  to  go 
all  the  way 

Mr  MYERS.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our  sup- 
port :'or  the  domestic  dollar  of  the  tax- 
payers, but  we  are  going  to  support  the 
dollar   .uteinationally.   Is  that   correct? 

Mr  PATM.\N.  No,  I  am  not  proposing 
the  amendment.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment  I  think  it  would  be  terribly  bad 

Mr  MYERS.  Under  the  bill  the  25- 
percent,  cover  would  be  withdrawn 
domestically:  is  that  correct :> 


Mr  PATMAN  It  is  withdrawn  now.  We 
lui\e  no  gold  cover  now  don^estically. 

Mr  MYKRS  What  is  the  argument 
over,  then?  I  thought  that  that  is  what 
you  were  dl.scussing 

Mr  PATMAN.  No  You  see,  instead  of 
putting  all  of  our  '^old  in  to  maintain  the 
dollar,  to  make  .sure  it  will  always  be 
maintained,  we  would  set  aside,  at  least 
the  amendment  tliat  was  suggested 
would  set  aside  half  of  the  amount,  not 
all  of  it.  We  want  to  i)ut  all  of  it  in 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  recommitment  you  suggested.  You 
said  there  was  no  i;old   cover  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN  We  have  no  gold  cover 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  like  France, 
the  United  Kini^dom,  and  most  of  the 
otiier  important  countries  of  the  world. 
We  have  no  gold  cover. 

Mr  MYERS.  Then  what  would  this 
bill  do'^ 

Mr.  PATMAN  It  would  release  the 
gold,  free  the  :'old.  to  protect  the  dollar 
in  the  international  markets. 

Mr.  MYERS  If  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing, we  arc  not  releasing  anything. 

Mr.  PATMAN  We  have  the  gold,  but 
we  are  not  usiir,'  it  to  protect  the  dollar. 
We  do  not  need  to.  It  is  not  payable  In 
gold  here.  You  cannot  -'ot  u'old  for  the 
dollar.  It  is  that  simple 

Mr.  WHALEN.  To  repeat  what  the 
chairman  has  indicated,  at  the  present 
time,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the  so- 
called  gold  clause  is  meaningless.  It  is 
an  anachronism.  .An  .American  citizen 
may  not  now  convert  Uis  dollars  into 
::old.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  to  isolate 
over  -510  billion  of  gold — literally,  to  put 
it  in  a  corner — has  absolutely  no  validity 
with  respect  to  today's  monetai-y  system. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  you  want  to  guar- 
antee the  dollar  so  that  everyone  else  in 
the  world  can  make  a  demand  on  our 
gold? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  If  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  this.  We  already  adhere  to  that 
principle.  We  are  simply  .saying  that  by 
doing  away  with  this  needless  gold  cover, 
which  has  no  .ipplicability  domestically, 
m  effect  we  are  guaranteeing  the  promise 
we  made  many,  many  years  ago  that  we 
would  convert  foreign-held  dollars  into 
gold  at  any  time  we  were  called  upon  to 
exchange  them 

Mr.  P.ATMAN.  Only  central  banks  can 
apply. 

-Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uenlleman  vield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yuld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklalioma. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Is  not  the  situation  this: 
There  is  no  possibility  of  redeeming  any 
gold  on  the  part  of  any  American  citizen 
under  the  present  system,  but  we  are  re- 
quired to  set  aside  a  certain  amount 
which  cannot  be  used  tor  the  purchase 
of  dollars  abr-.ad,  and  we  are  trying  to 
.get  rid  of  that  which  is  used  for  no  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  vield  to  the  i^entleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  we  can  deliver  it  all  to 
foreigners. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  My   time  has  expired. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
as  much  time  a^  he  may  require  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  m'atter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MtCLURE  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  arc  being  asked  to  take  the  most  in- 
credible gamble  with  the  future  of  this 
country  which  has  been  suggested  for 
.some  lime.  We  are  ijeing  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  our  last  bar  of 
gold.  Make  no  mi.-take  as  to  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  i)ropiised  leiisUition.  If 
it  is  pas.sed,  the  outflow  of  gold  will  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerated  rate  until  all,  or 
virtually  all,  of  our  gold  is  in  the  hand.? 
of  forcicn  governments  and  citizens. 

Officials  of  the  Treasury  Department 
say  that  gold  is  ol  no  con.sequence — that 
it  really  does  not  matter— that  all  that 
really  counts  is  the  productive  capacity 
of  U.S.  mdu.stry.  If  this  is  so.  why  do  they 
feel  It  necessary  to  pass  this  measure? 
They  say  v.e  must  assure  our  friends  that 
we  will  continue  to  .-upport  the  price  at 
S35  per  ounce  and  that  we  must  do  this 
to  protect  our  dollar.  If  foreign  citizens 
and  governments  do  not  have  faith  in  the 
US.  dollar  today,  when  we  have  gold 
reser\es,  how  much  less  confidence  will 
they  have  when  our  reserves  are  gone? 

I  urge  you  to  remember  that  these  same 
TreasuiT  Department  officials  have  been 
wrong  on  even.'  .-tatement  and  predic- 
tion whicli  they  have  made  in  recent 
years  with  respect  to  silver.  Despite 
warnings  of  the  most  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple m  the  indu.stry  they  continued  to  try 
to  hold  the  price  of  silver  at  unrcalisti- 
cally  low  figures  First  at  90.5  cents  per 
ounce,  then  at  SI. 29  per  ounce.  Some  in- 
dustry experts  suggested  that  the  price 
of  silver  would  exceed  S2  jier  ounce  and 
that  the  Government  was  powerless  to 
hold  it  down.  They  wcie  met  with  ridicule 
and  scorn  by  our  Government  experts. 
Histoiy  has  provided  the  proof  of  the 
r'ccuracy  of  their  predictions.  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  stabilize  the  jjrice, 
and  the  price  has  risen  to  over  s2  per 
ounce.  Despite  repeated  assertions  that 
the  Government  v.ould  have  no  interest 
in  silver — outside  of  strategic  reserves — 
after  coinage  requirements  were  met 
with  the  new  sandv.icli  coins,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  succeeded  in  driving  prices 
downwaid  by  continu.  d  sales  of  Treasury 
^tocks.  Even  .so.  prices  are  double  what 
they  were  at  the  end  of  1961.  But  this  can 
be  only  temi)orary.  until  the  Treasury 
runs  out  of  those  reserves,  and  this  is 
not  a  rever.sible  situation.  Silver  can 
reach  stability  only  when  tire  price  rises 
enough  to  stimulate  production  .so  that 
supply  is  in  balance  with  demand. 

Tho  parallel  w.th  gold  is  frightenir.g. 
The  .same  bland  assurances  are  being 
•:iven  by  th.e  rame  officals  in  the  face 
of  the  .'■ame  set  of  facts  ihat  are  leading 
to  the  total  loss  of  Trea.sury  silver.  Only 
an  increase  in  the  -upply  of  ■  old  can  ea.se 
the  long-range  problems  and  this  can  be 
obtained  only  by  an  increased  price  for 

l£Old. 

The  Treasury  officials  are  willing  to 
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gamble  that  demand  can  be  reduced  by 
removing  gold  from  monetary  .systems 
and  financial  tran-sactions.  This  was 
done  m  our  domestic  transactions  to 
some  degree  by  actions  in  1933  and  1934, 
to  a  much  lesser  extent  in  194,5,  and 
again  in  1965.  This  piopo.sal  before  us 
today  would  complete  this  action  on  the 
domestic  scene,  and  the  inexorable  de- 
mands of  international  trade  will  accom- 
plLsh  the  rest  m  a  very  .short  while.  Re- 
member Treasury's  positive  assurances 
of  its  ability  to  control  silver?  They  hope 
we  can  completely  eliminate  gold  from 
international  trade,  just  as  they  have 
eliminated  it  from  domestic  finances.  But 
they  cannot  assure  us  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed. The  success  in  removing  gold  from 
domestic  transactions  and  its  discipline 
on  our  internal  tran.sactions  had  to  rest 
on  compulsion-  lire  ability  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  confiscate  all  the  gold  in  the 
country  and  to  order  its  citizens  to  ac- 
cept dollars  at  face  value. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  do  this  m  international  transactions. 
What  iiappens  when  we  run  out  of  gold 
and  can  no  longer  liold  the  price  down? 
The  world  will  act  whether  we  want  it  to 
or  not.  Tliere  will  be  a  de  facto  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  at  that  ixiint,  com- 
pletely beyond  our  control  and  at  the 
worst  possible  point  for  us.  How  much 
l^etter  it  would  be  for  us  to  act  now, 
when  we  have  the  strongest  possible  posi- 
tion. In  my  opinion  it  could  be  done  now 
by  simultaneous  action  of  all  govern- 
ments affected,  and  we  would  accomplish 
revaluation  of  i^old  without  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  in  international  trade. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  willing 
to  gamble  that  we  can  force  the  world 
to  accept  a  completely  managed  cur- 
rency. Why  should  we  play  Russian  rou- 
lette with  our  future — and  with  only  one 
empty  chamber  instead  of  one  shell  in 
the  cyclinder? — and  why  should  we 
L'amble  at  all?  Why  not  make  our  ad- 
lustments  now  Instead  of  later?  Why  kid 
ourselves  that  this  measure  Is  the  cure. 
wlien  it  just  delays  the  day  of  reckoning 
to  a  worse  day  later .' 

And  that  day  will  come  soon.  The  net 
outflow  of  .;'o!d  last  year  was  $1,168.7 
million,  almost  $900  million  of  it  in  De- 
'.ember  alone — and  we  can  expect  this 
rate  to  accelerate  as  ve  fail  to  face  up 
io  our  fiscal  problems  and  other  nations 
lose  cor.fidence  in  our  stability.  We  now 
have  foreign  claims  against  our  dollar  of 
^33  billion.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
1967  it  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  S9  billion  per  year.  In  a  little  over 
:;  years  the  claims  against  our  gold  will 
l.ave  doubled,  and  during  the  same  period 
most  of  our  gold  will  have  vanished.  It  is 
-imply  not  possible  to  forecast  any  de- 
ne of  confidence  with  this  as  our  out- 
look. 

Regardless  of  what  we  do  here  today, 
there  is  a  time  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture when  gold  will  have  to  be  revalued. 
It  is  inescapable. 

As  Franz  Pick,  publisher  of  Pick's 
World  Currency  Report,  .said  in  Decem- 
ber, people  just  cannot  accept  the  fact 
♦hat  while  governments  have  tried  to 
master  'jold  for  60  centuries,  gold  always 
ends  up  mastering  them. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  around  a  con- 
cept as  old  as  man  himself,  the  admin- 


istration now  proposes  to  tell  us  that 
gold  does  not  really  exist,  that  it  is  an 
illusion  which  hinders  the  elTectiveness 
of  the  international  monetary  .system, 
and  that  tlie  .system  is  in  reality  held 
together  by  worldwide  confidence  in  our 
Umitle.ss  domestic  ijrosperity.  Well, 
speaking  of  illusions,  our  domestic  pros- 
perity is  certainlv  a  ^'ood  one. 

Removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  an  ex- 
pediency that  says  let  someone  else 
.solve  the  problem  later  on — i)erhaps  at 
a  time  v>-hcn  some  of  us  uill  not  be 
around  to  v.orry  about  it  On  the  other 
liand,  once  the  inevitable  has  arrived, 
it  will  not  be  long  belore  none  of  us 
are  around. 

People  all  over  the  v.orld  doubt  that 
the  United  States  can  continue  to  hon- 
or its  pledge  to  maintain  the  \n\ce  of 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  If  thty  were  ab- 
solutely certain  that  each  dollar  could 
be  redeemed  in  :.,o!d  and  that  the  !)rice 
would  stay  at  is35  an  ounce,  there  v.ould 
be  no  sound  reason  lor  them  to  iiold 
onto  their  hoard  because  of  the  costs 
of  storage  and  the  loss  of  interest. 

Well,  is  it  more  responsible  to  main- 
tain  discipline  on   the  dollar  or  to  let 
foreign   speculators  make   their  j/rofit? 
Would  there  be  any  furtiiei  specula- 
tion once  the  relationship  between  told 
and  the  dollar  were  adjusted  to  a  more 
realistic  level? 
I  think  the  answers  are  obvious. 
Removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  not  the 
only  alternative  available  to  the  admin- 
istration, although  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  choices  disappear  the  longer  we  wait 
to  deal  with  the  real  causes  of  the  situa- 
tion— and  they  are  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  abroad  and  a  l.calthy  econ- 
omy at  home. 
Among  these  alternatives  are: 
First,  to  change  the  25-percent  reserve 
requirement  to  a  fixed  figure,  such  as  SIO 
billion; 

Second,  permit  American  citizens  to 
purchase  gold,  remembering  that  private 
gold  holdings  act  as  a  discipline  against 
inflation; 

Third,  to  those  countries  which  owe  us 
money,  deny  the  conversion  of  dollars 
into  gold  until  the  debt  is  settled ; 
Fotirth,  increase  the  price  of  gold. 
The  first  point  has  the  fault  of  remov- 
ing gold  as  a  discipline  on  our  currency 
and  is  offered  only  as  an  alternative  to 
the  pending  proposal.  The  second  sug- 
gested alternative  would.  In  sonre  meas- 
ure, reestablish  a  discipline.  The  third 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  so  obvious  as  to 
permit  of  little  argument,  and  the  fourth 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  disaster. 

All  of  these  steps  seern  to  me  preferable 
to  passage  of  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day. 

I  think  that  commonsen.se  dictates 
that  we  increase  the  price  of  gold  im- 
mediately. It  would  have  the  immec^iate 
effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  our  re- 
serves. It  Would  also  stimulate  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  private  and  public 
holdings  as  confidence  in  the  dollar  in- 
creased and  further  speculation  is  damp- 
ened. To  do  this,  the  price  would  have  to 
be  established  at  realistic  levels.  In  terms 
of  buying  power,  the  dollar  has  already 
been  devalued  by  inflation  to  little  over 
one-third  its  1934  value.  Raising  gold  to 
$100  or  $105  per  ounce  would  simply  re- 


establish the  relatlon.ship  of  gold  i  >  com- 
modity values  which  existed  ;n  1934. 
There  is  a  great  misconception  among 
many  economists  on  this  ix)int,  Tlroy  feel 
that  revaluing  the  price  of  gold  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  devaluatior.  oi  ihe 
dollar.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

A  columnist  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Harold  B.  Dovsey,  recently  worried  aloud 
that  so  many  Americans  lail  to  recognize 
the  difference.  Quoting  a  proininent 
French  economist,  Dorsey  explains  that 
by  incrcasir.g  the  price  of  .gold,  ire  means 
"a  simultaneous  change  in  the  price  uf 
gold  in  all  countries  with  a  convertible 
currency."  Under  such  an  arranic-ment 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  relation- 
ship of  one  currency  with  another.  The 
iM'ice  ot  imports  as  well  as  the  price  of 
American  coods  In  the  world  m.irkets 
would  not  be  affected. 

It  is  Ills  contention  that  our  baiance- 
of-payments  deficit  would  n.ot  i)e  af- 
fected, because  that  is  due  to  tire  export 
of  investment  capital  as  well  as  military 
and  civilian  expenditures  abroad  rather 
than  just  an  .m.satlsfactory  commercial 
trade  balance. 

Because  of  its  pertinency  to  today's 
debate,  I  include  with  my  remarks  the 
lull  text  ui  the  article. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Is  THE  Dori.AH's  Vmvk  Tied  to  the  World 
Price  of  Gold? 
■  How  c.'in  I  i)roiect  myself  ;ig.ii:ist  -.he  de- 
'. aUaatajii  of  the  clollarV  Tins  1.5  -.lie  most 
irequent  que.'.uoii  being  directed  to  inve.-^t- 
ment  ;idvi.sers  these  da\=. 

The  tenor  tA  the  (luesjuon  rcve.i:.,  i  :enr 
"i  iharply  hlglier  commodity  prices  and  a 
uiilf.re  to  recogr.lze  the  hlglily  .signinc.int  dlf- 
lerenee  between  lur  increase"  in  '.he  ;;r:ce  ut 
jold  and  cievaluatujii  of  the  dollar  .::  rela- 
tion to  other  rurrencics.  Little  wonder.  Wide 
publicity  ;s  ixnng  ;'iven  to  articles  wntten 
Ijy  -experts"  who  imI  to  recogn:;:e  this  dif- 
ference. 

The  key  point  involved  was  recen-:v  em- 
phasized By  none  other  ihan  Jacquej  RueJf, 
the  French  :;nancial  expert  who  :s  reearded 
as  the  .source  liI  President  de  Gauile?  ideas 
about  gold.  In  an  interview  pubiish-.'ci  ni  a 
recent  issue  ot  U.S.  .\ews  &  VVor.  i  Report. 
Rueff  responded  .is  loUows  to  the  question. 
"How  close  TO  devaluation  is  the  dollar?": 

"May  I  correct  the  word  •devaluation.'  It's 
:iot  a  (juestion  of  devaluation  at  all.  I  thinic 
'.here  ;s  no  rc.ison  wiiatever  why  -he  dollar 
should  be  devalued.  .American  gooas  rire  per- 
lectly  competitive  :n  the  world.  If  -he  dol- 
],ir  were  devalued,  there  would  be  »uc;i  per- 
1  libation  in  the  world  that  ether  'rountrles 
would  follow  without  any  doubt.  So  it  would 
be  a  catastrophe  and  would  be  ciitireiv  t;se- 
lets.  The  devaluation  cf  ;he  dollar  ought  to 
ise  excluded.  When  I  .^peak  of  an  increase  In 
tlie  price  of  gold.  I  always  mean  .;  s;.".ri::tane- 
ous  change  in  the  jirice  of  gold  ;:r  ai:  ooun- 
tries  with  a  convertible  currencv.  which 
means  no  change  at  all  in  the  ::r-L_-n-ex- 
change  parity." 

If  C'ungre^s  .-hould  pass  the  legiilatloil 
iieces.-ary  to  increase  the  price  t  gc!d,  the 
other  currencies  wuuld  have  to  fcr:ow  ..imost 
simultaneously,  to  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  relationship  of  one  currency  '.vlth 
another.  Hence,  otlier  things  remalr.:ng  -un- 
changed the  price  uf  imports  would  not 
change  .ind  ireit.her  would  the  prices  of 
-•imericun  goods  m  world  markets. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  International  bal- 
.ince  of  payments  deficit  would  no:  be  af- 
fected one  lota  if  the  price  of  gold  '.vere  to 
he  incre';?;ed.  That  deficit  Is  not  caused  by 
an  unsatisfactory  commercial  trade  'oalance. 
It  :s  being  caused,  piimarily,  by  the  export 
of  investment  capital,  by  expenditures  abroad 
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for  military  purposes  and  by  tourUt  expendi- 
tures abroad 

Much  of  the  confusion.  I  believe.  Is  caused 
by  a  recollection  of  the  experience  in  the 
early  19303  At  that  time,  exchange  rate  re- 
lationships fluctuated  violently  from  day  to 
day  An  exporter  did  not  know  how  much  he 
would  receive  for  hu  shipments  in  terms  of 
his  own  currency  Hence,  '.he  volume  of 
world  trade  was  badly  hurt. 

In  sl^nlflcant  contrast,  the  Important  cur- 
rencies are  now  tied  together  by  agreement 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  Even 
If  one  wants  to  assume  that  this  agreement 
would  be  abrogated,  It  Is  completely  Illogical 
to  a.-.s'ime  'ha:  one  ;nrt'i.'?Tt.il  coun'ry — let 
U3  say  Prance — would  permit  its  currency  to 
be  upviiufd  in  relation  'o  -ihe  'triers  If  It 
did.  It  would  be  giving  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  the  countries  which  compete  with 
It  In  world  m  irkets  It  would  lijse  its  export 
markets 

A.-vSumin_'  for  the  moment  that  argu- 
ments for  a  paper  ^'old  .sy.^tem  ate  vahd. 
would  It  not  be  belter  to  undertake  such 
an  ex}>eriment  whil-^  ve  still  have  our 
«old  reserves  to  fall  back  on  rather  than 
afterwards?  Is  there  not  at  least  a  meas- 
ure of  discipline  in  such  a  suggestion '  If 
we  must  experiment,  let  us  do  it  from  a 
position  of  relative  strenu'th. 

Mr.  R  J.  Bnanini?.  the  editor  of  the 
North  Idaho  Pre.ss  in  my  district,  asked 
recently:  Which  dollar  are  we  trying  to 
deft-nd— the  one  in  your  pocket  or  the 
one  someone  has  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world? 

Thi-s  was  but  one  of  >LVfral  teilmg 
arguments  Mr.  Brunina;  made  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  before  the  Northwest 
Mi.-.ir.s?  Association  last  week  He  con- 
cluded that  "when  we  make  the  decision 
to  revalue  the  price  of  i,'0ld.  a^  we  must, 
we  do  it  not  when  the  dollar  is  under 
.severe  attack  and  a  run  has  developed  on 
our  <iold.  but  at  a  time  of  our  choosing 
when  we  ca  i  act  without  worsening  the 
crisis  ■' 

Since  Mr  Bruning  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most monet.iry  authorities  of  our  time. 
I  include  his  speech  in  the  ilEcoHD  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks 

There  are  thin«s  that  must  be  done 
immediately  to  stabilize  both  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  our  international  posi- 
tion. Removal  of  the  gold  cover  is  not 
one  of  them 

Where  we  .should  proceed  with  caution 
we  act  in  haste. 

Where  we  should  act  in  haste,  we 
choose  to  lemore. 

The  link  between  qold  and  the  dollar 
Ls  already  m  the  twilight  zone  and  none 
uf  us  can  say  with  certainty  what  lies  at 
the  end  of  the  road  But  by  proceeding 
-.wiftlv.  yet  delibt^rately,  a  solution  can  be 
found  In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  take 
the  step  that  would  bring  cheers  from  our 
enemies  around  the  world  by  undermin- 
ing our  own  currency 

I  urye  that  this  bill  be  defeated. 
VVHArtviK    H.\PHENt,:)    TO    Wilxiam    Jennings 
Bry,\n  ' 
Bv    R    J     Brualn*?.   publisher.   North    Idaho 

PTes-=i.   WaMace.   Idaho    to  Northwest   Min- 
ing Association  Luncheon,  Spokane.  Wash  . 

KebruiU-y  12   1098  ^ 

First  off.  let  me  extend  my  apologies  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I  know 
that  on  the  annlversarv  of  his  birth  It  Is 
traditional  In  fact  almost  incumbent,  upon 
every  speaker  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great 
Emancipator. 


Instead,  as  you  know.  I  have  chosen  as 
the  title  for  my  talk  tonlglit  Whatever  Hap- 
pened to  William  Jennings  Biyan?" 

In  my  defense.  I  will  turn  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself 

In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  A.  G  Hodges  on 
April  4.  1864,  Lincoln  said:  "I  claim  not  to 
have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly 
that  events  have  controlled  me," 

And  s<.>  It  IS  with  me  t<xiay 

I  have  been  controlled  by  events — specifi- 
cally, the  fact  that  I  was  asked  to  speak  on 
gold  and  silver. 

To  my  mind  at  least,  a  discussion  of  these 
two  metals  brings  up  the  memory  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan;  first,  because  of  his  cru- 
sade for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of 
16  to  one  with  gold,  and  secondly,  because 
of  the  Cro.sa  of  Gold  Speech  that  won  hun 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  m 
1896. 

And  I  am  led  to  wonder  -What  would 
Bryan  say  or  ihlnk  If  by  some  miracle  he 
could  be  returned  today  to  this  banquet 
hall? 

For  today.  Just  as  they  were  in  the  1890's 
of  Bryan's  time,  sliver  and  gold  are  very  much 
In  ihc  minds  of  men. 

So  much  io.  especially  as  regards  gold,  that 
I  might  have  entitled  my  talk  tonight  "The 
Crass  of  Gold  Revisited   ' 

There  are  interesting  comparisons  to  make 
between  the  situation  that  existed  iii  the 
1890s  and  the  situation  that  exists  three 
quarters  of  a  century  later. 

So  let's  look  at  the  i890's  through  the  eyes 
of  WUUam  Jennings  Bryan,  and  thea  imagine 
how  he  Would  look  at  tlie  situation  loday  if 
he  were  alive. 

Bryan  was  a  free  silver  man,  and  that  is 
how  most  Of  us  In  the  mimng  fraternity 
remember  him.  But  It  ts  Important  to  re- 
member that  he  was  a  product  of  his  times — 
tliat,  like  Lincoln  he  was  controlled  by 
events, 

This  natiou  had  experienced  an  economic 
cjllapse  in  Uie  early  1890's  and  this  collapse 
wiui  l.irgeiy  resp'jusible  tor  the  rormatum  of 
the  People's  Pariy.  ur  the  Populist  Party  as 
It  was  better  known.  This  was  largely  m 
agrart.in  movement,  whose  followers  believed 
the  solution  to  the  nation's  economic  ills 
lay  In  the  creation  of  more  money  Free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  sliver  waa  one 
of  the  methods  by  wiUch  the  Populists  sought 
to  achieve  this  goal,  but  this  was  secondary 
to  the  party's  inflationist  ideas. 

The  Populists  won  a  number  of  congres- 
sloual  victories  In  1892  and  1894.  and  had  a 
nominee  for  President  in   1892. 

But  William  Jennings  Bryan  stole  their 
thunder  in  1996.  i?antured  the  Democratic 
nomination  lor  President,  and  the  Populists 
swung  must  ot  their  support  to  him  rather 
tiian  enter  their  own  candidate  In  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign 

B.-yan  achieved  this  coup  by  .adopting 
many  of  the  Populist  progr.:ms.  but  prin- 
cipally through  hla  advocacy  of  free  coinage 
of  silver 

The  monetary  Issue  was  the  big  political 
Issue  of  the  1896  ■-umpalgn 

The  Republican  platform  that  year  de- 
clared: "The  Republican  Party  is  unre- 
servedly for  sound  money  It  caused  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  providing  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  In  1879.  Since  then. 
every  dollar  has  been  as  good  as  gold.  We 
ar'j  unalterably  oppo&ed  to  every  measure 
calculated  to  debase  our  currency  or  Impair 
the  credit  of  our  country" 

On  the  other  hand.  Bryan  captured  tiie 
Democratic  nomination  largely  on  the  basis 
of  his  impassioned  Cross  of  Gold  speech,  m 
which  he  declared 

If  they  dare  come  out  Into  the  open  field 
and  defend  the  gold  standard,  as  a  good 
thing,  we  will  tight  tl>em  to  the  uttermost 
We  will  answer  their  demand  lor  a  gold 
standard  by  saying  to  them.  You  shall  not 
press    down    upon    the    brow    or    labor    this 


crown    of    thorns — you    shall    not    crucify 
manlcmd   upon  a  cross  of  gold." 

The  campaign  was  a  bitter  one  that  Mc- 
Kinley  won.  And  even  as  the  year  1896  was 
ending  prosperity  was  returning  to  the 
countiy  Ooening  of  new  gold  mines 
In  the  Klondike  and  on  the  Rand  In  South 
Africa,  and  invention  of  the  cyanide  process 
for  extracting  gold  from  low  content  ores 
greatly  Increased  the  production  of  that 
metal  and  speeded  the  economic  recovery 

The  Currency  Act  of  March  14.  1900,  put 
the  currency  ol  tlio  country  on  a  gold  staiid- 
ard.  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  Hxed  In 
terms  of  gold  by  that  act  continued  until 
the  Gold  Reserve  .■Xct  of  19,)4,  which  tixed  tlie 
value  of  th"  dollar  at  49  06  per  ce  t  of  the 
value  placed  upon  It  In  1900 

So  much  lor  tlie  world  as  Bryan  .saw  it. 

Now,  how  would  Br\an  see  the  world  to- 
day— the  economic  world-  -if  he  were  by 
some  miracle  to  return  tonight  and  sit  liere 
at  the  head  table  with  us 

First,  before  we  engage  In  an  Imaginary 
conversation  with  him,  let's  set  the  back- 
iTrouiid.  The  intl.ition  that  he  .ind  the  i'opii- 
Usts  wanted  so  badly  In  the  1890's  Is  a 
reality  today,  a  creeping  inflation  that  last 
year  gave  evidence  of  de\eloplng  into  .i  run- 
away inllation. 

Despite  '..lis,  I  bc.leve  if  we  were  able  to  ask 
Bryan  to  address  us  tonight,  he  would  be 
more  elocjuent,  more  impassioned,  and  more 
determined  than  he  was  lii  the  summer  of 
18U6  tliat  mankind  "should  not  be  crucified 
upon  a  cross  of  gold   " 

He  would  invoke  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
ag.uiibt  such  a  crown  of  thorns;  he  would 
r.ul  .igalnst  the  tyranny  of  the  yellow  metal. 
With  WUUam  McChesney  Martin,  he  would 
tlep.iire  '.his  'barbaroi's  metal.  "  He  would  ap- 
plaud .Martin  for  saying  the  tJnited  States 
"must   not   bow  down   to   the   idol   of  gold." 

But  I  iun  sure  Bryan  would  .say  in  an  aside 
that  Martin '.■>  phrase  w.is  not  nearly  as  color- 
ful .ts  his  own  reference  to  the  cross  of  gold. 

I  .uTi  sure  Bryan  today,  as  he  did  In  1896, 
would  regard  gold  as  tlie  cause  of  economic 
problems  and  n<it  the  measurement  of  an 
economy. 

He  would  t.ike  note  of  the  efforts  belnt: 
m.ide  today  by  this  nation  to  defend  the 
dollar  .ind  he  would  have  companions  when 
he  demanded  that  this  nation  cut  the  doll-i 
loose  from  gold,  abandon  gold  entirely,  and 
step  up  spending  for  programs  to  benelir 
those  people  who  would  have  been  the  Popu- 
lists in  the   isyos. 

.■^s  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  that  would 
be  .'.nother  matter.  Bryan  would  need  onlv 
to  look  at  the  dally  Treasury  .^itatement  to 
see  how  Impossible  that  would  be. 

Bryan  in  his  day  could  Jingle  gold  ana 
sliver  coins  In  hlr  pocket. 

He  would  be  astounded  today  to  know  that 
possession  of  gold  is  a  violation  of  federal 
law.  and  that  sliver  coins  are  being  replaced 
by  chid  bjise  met.il  coins. 

But  If  Bryan  had  a  sense  of  humor,  then 
imat;lne  how  he  would  laugh  If  we  could  tr' 
to  explain  to  him  the  gold  situation  thir 
exists  today 

Imagine  his  reaction,  tor  Instance,  if  we 
told  him  we  are  so  desperately  m  need  of 
gold  that  government  scientists  have  dis- 
covered that  gold  can  be  recovered  by  burn- 
ing garbage  and  trash.  Imagine  his  response. 
If  we  told  him  we  are  so  desperate  to  protect 
what  gold  we  have  that  we  Intend  to  levy  a 
severe  tax  on  tourists  who  spend  more  than 
$7  a  day  on  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  And  these,  by  the  way,  are  1968 
mini-dollars,  not  healthy   1896  gold  dollar.'' 

Bryan  s  lc>«icul  response,  of  course  would 
be  to  mine  more  gold. 

And  we  would  have  to  tell  him  that  few 
mines  in  this  country  today  can  mine  gola 
for  $35  an  ounce. 

Bryan's  obvious  answer  to  that,  of  course, 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  gold. 

And  wo  would  tell  him  that  this  Is  Just 
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what  the  administration  doesn't  want  to  do; 
that  it  has  vowed  never  to  raise  the  price 
above  $35  an  ounce. 

But  before  he  would  explode  with  a  suit- 
able phrase,  we  would  hasten  to  assure  him 
the  administration  is  bending  every  effort 
to  find  deposits  of  cheaper  gold,  and  Is  en- 
couraging the  search  for  such  deposits  by 
lijanlng  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  money  re- 
quired for  such  exploration. 

If  he  asked  how  much  gold  the  Treasury 
has  on  hand,  we  would  reply  a  little  less 
Than  $12  billion  worth. 

But.  we  would  have  to  qualify  this  by 
pointing  out  foreign  claims  against  this  gold 
amount  to  $3i  billion. 

While  he  was  doing  a  little  mental  arith- 
metic on  this,  we  would  furtiier  qualify  our 
aiswer  by  explaining  that  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion of  the  $12  billion  could  be  used  to  meet 
those  $31  billion  in  claims. 

.^nd  then,  before  he  could  tell  us  we  didn't 
know  enough  to  realize  we  were  broke,  we 
would  explain  to  Bryan  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  foreigners  from  fighting  to  be  first  in  line 
it  the  pay  window,  we  Intend  to  tell  them 
;hat  we  will  make  all  of  our  gold  available 
ro  them  by  taking  It  away  from  ourselves. 
And  now  1  can  see  the  great  orator  asking 
:he  next  tiuestion: 

But  wny  should  foreign  nations  want  our 

-,old.  I   :.\n  remember  b.ick  to  the  campaign 

■:'  1896.  when  the  Republicans  said  that  since 

pecle  payments  v.ere  resumed  In  1879,  every 

lollar  hns   been   as   good  as   gold.   Isn't   that 

•rue  anymore?" 

And  what  could  we  reply,  except  to  say: 

That's  what  they  keep  teilmg  us  in  Wash- 

.ngton." 

■  But,"  we  would  go  on,    "the  foreign  na- 
tions who  have  so  many  dollars,  and  who  see 
■0  little  gold  in  our  vaults,  are  not  quite  that 
onfldent." 

We  would  say  that  the  gnomes  of  Zurich — 
.tiid  Bryan  should  like  this  colorful  phrase — 
:iave  been  warning  the  tJnlted  States  for 
ome  time  to  stop  spending  more  than  they 
■ake  :n.  and  to  stop  sending  more  dollars 
overseas  than  they  receive  in  other  cur- 
lencles. 

A  little  bit  wearily  now.  we  believe,  Bryan 

■voul-d   ask  how   long  a  nation  could  spend 

nore  than  It  earns.  And  patlentlv  we  would 

•xplaln  that  for  most  of  the  last  35  years  the 

latlon  lias  been  running  a  federal  deficit,  and 

hat  for  17  of  the  last  18  years  we  have  liad 

n  imbalance  of  international  pajTnents. 

Turning  from  the  domestic  situation  mo- 

i-ientarily  in  order  to  get  Ills  bearings,  Bryan 

■  ■ould  take  note  of  the  tremendous  growth 

11  commerce  and  Industry,  and  observe  that 

here  must  be  an  equally  tremendous  growth 

:i  world  monetary  gold  reserves  to  finance 

such  a  flourishing  trade. 

And  -A-e  would  have  to  admit  that,  to  the 

ontrary.  in  the  last  two  years  there  lias  been 

lU    actual    decrease    m    monetary    gold    re- 

erves — but  as  an  afterthought  we  would  add 

"he  nations  are  trying  to  work  out  a  paper 

,-old  system  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency. 

Bryan  saw  the  development  of  the  Klon- 
dike and  the  Rand  mines  and  great  Increase 
n  gold  production  around  the  turn  of  the 
entury.  Naturally,  then,  he  would  ask  if 
aost  01  the  world's  gold  deposits  have  been 
vorked  out. 

We  wotild  be  getting  a  little  hesitant  to 
r-fply  now.  because  we  can  see  our  answers 
re  confusing  Bryan.  But  we  would  have 
•o  answer  that  the  South  African  mines  have 
•xpanded  their  production  of  gold  tremen- 
lously  since  World  War  II — and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one-third  of  the  2.3  billion 
ounces  of  gold  mined  In  recorded  history 
has  been  produced  in  the  past  20  years. 

Shaking  his  head,  Bryan  would  insist  upon 
knowing  wliat  happened  to  all  this  gold. 

Our  answer  would  be  that  for  one  thing 
■ise  of  gold  In  arts  and  Industry  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  per  cent  a  year,  and 
that  in  1966  this  use  amounted  to  18.290,000 
ounces.  Private  hoarders  took  the  remainder 


of  new  production,   plus  a  little  extra,   In 
1966  and  1967. 

We  had  hoped  that  Bryan  would  forget 
our  mention  of  paper  gold,  but  he  didn't. 
He  wanted  an  explanation. 

And  here.  I'm  afraid,  we'd  lose  poor  old 
WHllam  Jennings  Bryan. 

Darwin's  Theory  of  Evolution,  which  he 
fought  to  his  death  at  the  Scopes  Trial  in 
Tennessee,  is  a  first  grade  primer  compared 
with  an  explanation  of  paper  gold. 

But  we'd  try. 

First,  we  would  explain  125  or  so  nations 
got  together  to  form  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  pool  part  of  their  resources 
in  order  to  promote  International  liquidity — 
In  other  words,  to  provide  money  for  inter- 
national trade. 

But,  we  would  continue,  there  seems  to 
be  a  danger  of  a  shortage  of  international 
money,  or  liquidity,  so  these  nations  got  to- 
gether last  September  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
agreed  on  what  they  called  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  a  sort  of  credit  plan  that  gives  each 
nation  the  right  to  draw  additional  funds. 

Bryan's  face  would  light  up  then,  because 
this  is  easy  to  understand.  It  Is  Just  the  old 
Greenback  plan  of  the  1870s  widened  to  in- 
clude the  entire  Free  World. 

But  he  would  be  disappointed,  for  we 
would  have  to  explain  that  It  isn't  quite  this 
simple  for  the  credit  base  for  the  plan  has 
its  foundation  on  gold.  Hence  the  term,  paper 
gold' 

To  Bryan,  the  truth  was  simple.  Black  was 
black  and  white  was  white,  paper  wa:-  paper 
and  gold  was  gold.  Paper  gold,  he  would  ex- 
plode. Is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

To  set  him  at  ease,  wed  tell  him  that  a 
Germaji  economist  explained  how  things 
sometimes  can  seem  to  be  something  they 
aren't. 

This  economist  called  the  paper  gold  plan, 
the  SDR's,  a  zebra  plan — you  can't  tell 
whether  a  zebra  is  a  white  animal  with  black 
stripes  or  a  black  animal  with  white  stripes. 

But  Bryan  has  been  thinking,  and  iiis  face 
brightens.  With  the  wisdom  of  one  who  has 
known  the  past,  he  has  the  answer  to  the 
whole  l>a£Blng  mystery. 

"A  dollar,"  he  asks,  "is  measured  in  terms 
of  gold  by  value,  is  it  not?" 

We  answer  yee. 

"So  then,  if  the  United  States  places  a 
value  of  $70  an  ounce  on  gold,  it  would  take 
only  half  as  much  gold  by  weight  to  make 
a  dollar,  and  then  there  would  be  twice  as 
much  gold  as  there  is  now  for  monetary  pur- 
poses, isn't  that  right?" 

We'd  agree. 

"And  if  you  raised  the  price  of  gold  to 
$105  an  ounce,  there'd  be  three  times  as 
much  gold,  right?" 

We  agree  again,  and  Bryan  would  rise  from 
his  chair  like  one  who  has  had  a  great  burden 
lifted  from  his  back.  "Then  there's  your 
answer." 

But  how  do  you  break  an  old  man's  heart 
by  telling  him  that  $35  Is  a  magic  figure,  a 
fetish,  a  l>aslc.  fundamental,  elemental  and 
unalterable  at>solute  of  economics  that  goes 
back  to  1934? 

If  he  asks  why,  we  can  only  answer  because 
It  is,  that's  why.  The  sun  comes  up  In  the  east 
and  sets  In  the  west,  the  moon  Is  full  once 
a  month,  and  the  price  of  gold  is  ?35  an 
ounce.  You  don't  question  the  ways  of  nature 
or  the  folklore  of  man. 

We  would  be  happy  to  leave  Bryan  at  this 
point,  finding  his  questions,  simple  as  they 
would  be,  too  difficult  to  answer  In  the  frame 
of  reference  of  today's  economic  thinking. 

But  for  all  the  questions  we  put  Into  his 
mouth,  remember  that  Bryan  was  a  man 
who  disliked  the  discipline  of  gold,  and  In 
that  respect  he  has  many  companions  who 
argue  the  point  today. 

These  economists,  like  the  hippies  in  the 
social  world,  cannot  stand  discipline. 

The  hippies,  in  their  rebellion  against  dis- 
cipline, turn  to  sex.  drugs  and  flower  power. 
The  modern  economists,  in  their  rebellion. 


turn  to  the  halluclnogenlcs  of  Inflation  and 
funny  money. 

Both  groups  Justify  throwing  off  discipline 
in  the  name  of  freedom.  But  what  is  the 
freedom  they  want?  Free  love,  in  the  case  of 
the  lilpples;  and  free  money.  In  the  case  of 
the  economists. 

Not  being  kin  to  Marahlshl  Mahesh  Yogi, 
I  won't  presume  to  preach  to  the  hippies  of 
the  social  world. 

But  the  hippies  of  the  economic  world 
are  another  thing. 

Those  ol  today,  the  Keyneslans.  dlfTer  Irom 
their  brothers  of  another  century,  the  Green- 
back proponents,  only  in  their  degree  of 
sophistication  The  Gr<  enbackers  were,  you 
might  say,  primitives  who  ic>ok  the  direct 
route-  simply  printing  money.  The  Keyne- 
slans have  devised  a  ritvial  that  lakes' the 
the  initiate  along  a  devious  route  before 
coming  in  through  the  back  door  of  the 
building  where  the  printing  i)resses  hum. 

The  initiate  is  conditioned  gradually.  First 
he  is  told  that  deficits  are  not  bad;  that  a 
iiittion  m\i.st  .spend  more  than  it  takes  in 
when  tlie  econo;r.y  is  i.ilterlng,  in  order  to 
spur  employment.  After  .i  decide  or  so  of 
this,  the  initiate  hardly  renlizes  that  the 
(lel.cit  .spending  continues  whetlier  the  econ- 
omy .s  lalteriii-;  o.-  not,  with  the  excuse  that 
employment  must  be  kept  high.  Deficits  by 
now  have  become  a  perpetual  thing.  Thev 
.simply  are  larger  in  some  years  than  in  other 
years. 

And  after  a  while  the  deficits  don't  seem 
so  bud.  lor  tl.e  debit  is  monetized.  The  gov- 
ernment issues  bonds,  the  banks  buy  the 
bi-ndi,  the  banks  use  the  bonds  as  reserves 
and  loan  moiiey  against  them,  there  Is  more 
i.ioaey  in  clrculraloi. -  not  chc.tp  greenlyack.'^, 
mind  you.  but  currency  backed  by  monetized 
debt  ..nd  evcryt.ne  i.,  liappy  ;>ec.ia.se  lie  ...is 
i.iore  dollar  bills  in  ills  pocket. 

How  much  more  money?  Well,  in  1910  the 
per  capita  circul.-.tlon  ol  monev  irj  the  United 
States  v.-as  sSLO?.  In  1040,  it  v.m.-,  y59,40.  By 
1365.  11  h.id  Brown  to  s204,14,  and  last  No- 
vember it  was  .$232.20.  or  almost  seven  times 
what  it  was  r>7  ypars  bofore. 

The  volume  of  money  lie  is  turning  over 
helps  him  lorget  that  prices  are  going  up 
Just  as  fast  as  wages. 

He  is  like  the  storied  businessman,  who 
was  iiokeu  oy  a  Uiend  what  l^^  cluir^cti  :^r 
Ills  merchandise.  The  answer  was  $10.  The 
iriend  asked  what  the  merchandise  cost  iam, 
and  he  replied  SIO.  The  Irlend  then  asked 
ln^w  lie  managed  to  stay  in  business,  .ind  got 
the  reply;    "I  have  a  large  turnover." 

But  getting  uack  lo  our  initiate  into 
Keyneslau  economics. 

At  Urst  llie  dollar  bills  he  tucked  tiway  ;n 
his  wallet  weren't  lusl  paper.  Some  were 
silver  certificates  that  signified  the  Treasury 
had  .77  o:  an  ounce  oi  silver  in  its  \aults  lor 
every  dollar  priiited  on  the  bill,  and  that  the 
liolder  ol  the  bill  couici,  if  iie  wished,  ex- 
change the  bill  ior  silver. 

And  he  knew,  too,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Notes  he  had  were  backed  45  per  cent  by 
gold.  This  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent  shortly 
filter  World  War  II. 

But  the  bills  all  looked  alike,  and  otir 
initiate  didn't  really  pay  any  attention  when 
Congress  did  away  with  the  sliver  certificates. 
I  hasten  to  add,  however,  he  is  conscious 
of  it  now.  because  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory we  have  currency  that  is  worth  more 
than  face  value. 

Tlie  one  dollar  silver  certificate  he  has  in 
his  pocket  actually  Is  worth  $1.46  if  he  re- 
deems it  for  silver.  That  thould  be  an  object 
lesson  In  itself  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
paper  money  and  hard  money. 

In  1965  Congress  took  another  step  to 
wring  the  metal  out  of  the  paper  money.  In 
March  of  that  year  it  eliminated  the  25  per- 
cent gold  reserve  requirement  against  mem- 
ber bank  deposits. 
What  happened? 

In  the  following  nine  months  this  country 
lost  $1.6  bUUon  In  gold. 
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Dtd  that  teaih  iKir  man  a  lesson? 
Yuu  bet  It  dklnt 

Sometime  la  the  next  few  weeks.  Con- 
gress will  remove  the  nnal  23  per  cent  gold 
cover  trom   our   currency 

If  our  InUlale  asks  why,  he  l3  told  this 
Is  belns?  cli>ne  to  defend  the  dollar  And  that 
sounds  like  a  good  enough  flag  wavlni;.  bugle 
sounding  whistle  blowing  explanation.  Every 
goc'd  American  wants  to  defend  the  dollar 
from  whatever-  right'' 

So  he  doesn  t  ask  which  dollar  Is  being 
defended— the  one  he  has  in  his  pocket  or 
the  one  someone  has  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wcTlcl 

If  he  stepped  out  of  the  ritual  march  for 
a  moment,  he  could  ask  himself  whether  this 
wasn't  going  to  be  another  case  of  silver 
certltlcates — where  the  silver  certificate  he 
hasn't  got  Is  worth  more  than  the  dr>llar 
bill  he  hiis  got.  Is  the  dollar  that  someone 
has  in  France,  which  Is  worth  one-thlrty- 
nfrh  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  to  be  worth  more 
than  the  dollar  bill  he  has  In  his  pocket. 
which  Is  Just  paper.' 

But  the  ritual  march  Is  going  along  so 
fatt  he  hasnt  time  to  step  out  of  line  The 
high  priest  at  the  altar  Is  chanting  monot- 
onously—gold Is  barbarous,  gold  Is  an  Idol." 
It  l5  of  course.  Idolatry  to  bow  down  and 
worship  the  golden  calf,  as  the  Israelites  did 
before  the  molten  image  made  by  Aann. 

But  It  Is  not  Idolatry  — It  Is  ludicrous— to 
draw  a  picture  of  a  calf  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  then  tell  the  American  people  "paint 
me  gold  ■• 

No  one  Is  calling  for  the  worship  of  a 
golden  idol 

But  we  must  recognUe  gold  for  what  It 
Is.  the  discipline  that  gives  substance  and 
integrity  to  money — whether  It  be  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  the  Britl.'h  pound,  the  French 
franc  or  the  German  deutschmark. 

If  gold  gives  meaning  to  the  American 
dollar  that  Is  held  by  a  Frenchman  in  Paris, 
then  why  In  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  and 
all  the  prophets  shouldn't  It  give  meaning 
to  the  dollar  held  by  an  American  In 
Spokane"' 

Our  dollar  Is  In  need  of  defense  today 
for  one  reason  only — dollars  have  glutted 
the  Interna' lonal  markets  because  we  ex- 
porr.  In  one  way  or  another,  mi  re  than  we 
Import  And  this  situation  la  worsened  by 
the  domestic  Inflation  that  makes  our  goods 
more  expensive  overseas  and  Imports  of  f</r- 
elgn  g(X)ds  cheaper  In  terms  of  our  dollar 
Our  shortage  of  gold  Is  a  danger  signal.  It 
Is  a  measurement  of  our  crisis  It  Is  not  the 
cause  of  our  crisis. 

Making  more  of  our  gold  available  to  over- 
seas creditors  by  removing  the  gold  cover 
from  our  currency  only  opens  the  door  to 
Inflation  by  removing  the  last  currency  dis- 
cipline 'AS  have,  and  thus  compounds  the 
very  cause  of  the  problem. 

The  administration  suggests  no  substitute 
for  the  discipline  that  gold  provides— In  fact, 
it  ignores  the  situation  by  submitting  a  rec- 
ord federal  budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year — 
but  It  does  suggest  a  discipline  for  the  ills 
that  are  caused  by  the  situation  It  creates. 

It  Is  as  If  you  broke  your  arm.  and  your 
doctor  refused  to  set  it  or  put  It  m  a  cast, 
but  suggested  Instead  you  move  the  arm  as 
little  as  possible  to  keep  the  break  from  get- 
ting worse  than  it  Is. 

The  dUclphne  the  administration  suggests 
Is  one  of  artificially  contrived  controls — a 
tax  on  travel,  discouragement  of  foreign  In- 
vestments, perhaps  even  import  controls 
These  should  be  abhorrent  to  a  free  society 
In  the  richest,  most  powerful  government  In 
history 

We  are  turning  inward  at  the  very  time 
this  administration  has  been  encouraging 
world  understanding  through  trade  and 
travel  -building  bridges  to  the  east,  for  ex- 
ample On  one  hand  we  energetically  pursue 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations,  de- 
signed to  promote  freer  trade   On  the  other 


hand  we  threaten  to  Impose  Import  controls 
to  protect  the  dollar 

It  Is  a  schizophrenic  fanttisy 
I  think  we  can  ask.  with  Dr  Jacques  Reu.T, 
the  French  n.onetary  expert.  "Is  it  not  awk- 
ward to  see  the  country  of  free  enterprise 
favoring  a  policy  that  leads  to  authoritarian 
controls?" 

The  solution  to  our  dollar  crisis  must  come 
la  two  steps  First,  revaluation  of  gold — and 
mind  you,  I  suld  revaluation  of  gold,  not 
devaluation  of  the  dollar— to  be  followed  by 
putting  our  own  economic  house  In  order. 
Tills  means  halting  Inflation  by  restoring  a 
balanced  budget  and  ci>rrecilng  the  Imbal- 
ance of  payments,  not  by  restricting  world 
trade,  but  by  permitting  our  Industry  to  be 
more  competitive  and  through  reduction  of 
those  government  programs  that  contribute 
so  heavily   to  the  imbalance  of  payments 

I  suggest  revaluation  of  gold  rather  than 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  because  the  dollar 
already  has  been  devalued,  and  Is  being  de- 
valued each  year.  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power.  But  the  price  of  gold  has  remained 
constant  since  19J4 

Todays  dollar  Is  worth  43  cents  in  purchas- 
ing power  in  relation  to  1947.  but  we  con- 
tinue to  measure  the  inconstant  dollar  in 
tern-.s  of  a  constant  price  of  gold. 

Revaluing  the  price  of  gold  would  only 
recognize  a  situation  that  exists 

Again.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Dr 
Reutf.  in  an  addre.ss  he  made  to  a  New  Eng- 
land conference  of  bankers  In  Boston  on  last 
October  20  Unfortunately,  the  talk,  a  most 
Important  one.  was  largely  ignored  by  the 
press 

Dr  ReufT  said 
But  many  people  consider  that  a  change 
In  the  price  ot  gold  would  be  contrary  to  the 
honor  and  reputation  of  the  United  States. 
I  Want  to  pay  re.->pect  and  admiration  to  this 
scruple  But  there  Is  no  kind  of  gold  clause 
in  the  main  part  of  the  dollar  balances.  Ac- 
cepting such  a  clause,  even  Implicitly,  would 
be  a  free  gift,  entirely  unjustified,  to  foreign 
lenilfrs  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
taxpayers 

■  Furthermore,  the  first  duty  of  a  debtor 
is  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  repaying  his 
debt. 

"Would  It  be  less  offensive  to  repay  witia 
a  paper  gold'  that  would  soon  be  made  of 
paper  only,  than  to  recognize  the  change  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  resulting 
from  the  doubling  of  all  prices  since  1934-'" 
It  Is  not  logical,  said  Dr.  ReutT,  to  ask  for 
greater  production  ot  gold  and  to  refuse  to 
pay  Us  price. 

Reform  will  have  to  come,  Reu.T  said, 
"the  only  question  Is  to  know  whether  is 
win  be  done  before  or  after  the  crisis. ' 

If  the  Treasury's  handling  ot  the  silver 
situation  Is  to  be  a  precedent,  then  we  know 
that  revaluation  oi  the  price  of  gold  will 
come  after  the  crisis 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  wi;h 
wh.it  has  happened  In  the  case  of  silver 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  Treasury  has  lost 
about  84  per  cent  of  its  silver. 

In  1958.  It  held  2  I  billion  ounces  of  the 
white  metal  In  Its  vaults  Today.  It  has  less 
than  3'25  million  ounces. 

And  still,  the  Treasury  insists  it  will  have 
enough  silver  to  continue  to  sell  to  industry 
at  the  rate  of  two  million  ounces  a  week  for 
three  or  four  years. 

But  let's  look  at  the  facts. 
Last  month  20  million  ounces  of  sliver 
left  the  Treasury  If  that  rate  continues  for 
the  next  hve  months,  that  means  another 
100  million  ounces  will  be  withdrawn.  In  ad- 
dition, by  June  24  the  Treasury  must  trans- 
fer 165  million  ounces  of  silver  to  the  stra'e- 
glc  stockpile.  Subtract  265  million  ounces 
from  325  million,  and  you  have  60  million 
ounces  left  on  June  24 

June  24  Is  an  Important  date,  because 
after  that  day  the  Treasury  will  no  longer 
redeem  silver  certificates  with  silver. 


After  the  date,  in  other  word-  the 
United  States  repudiates  a  solemn  pr  .mise 
All  right,  on  June  24.  let  us  say.  the  Treas- 
ury has  60  million  ounces  of  sliver  remain- 
ing If  it  continues  to  sell  two  million  ounces 
a  week  at  auction,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Robert  A.  Wallace  insists  ;'.  will, 
that  makes  50  million  ounces  that  will  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  In  the  last  six 
months  of  this  year,  leaving  10  n-.lUon 
ounces. 

But  If  the  Treasury  continues  to  mint  40 
per  cent  silver  half  dollars,  that  will  take 
another  15  million  ounces  In  the  la.-t  six 
months.  Basic  arlthmeiic  shows  a  detloit  of 
5  million  ounces  on  December  31. 

Wallace  says  the  Treasury  will  be  .-elllng 
silver  for  three  or  four  more  years. 

There  has  to  be  an  explanation  :  r  the 
discrepancy. 

Yiiu  can't  monetize  a  sliver  deficit  .is  you 
can  a  budgetary  deficit,  but  if  you  will  par- 
don a  pun.  In  this  instance  Secretary  Wallace 
does  propose  to  monetize  '  the  silver  deficit. 
He  intends  to  melt  down  money  to  get  the 
silver  the  Treasury  will  need  to  continue  Its 
silver  auction  program — the  monev  being 
the  silver  dimes  and  quarters. 

Wallace  says  the  Treasury  now  :-..is  on 
hand  210  million  ounces  of  silver  in  the  fonn 
of  silver  dimes  and  quarters,  and  --^pects 
to  h.ive  250  million  ounces  in  this  f  rm  by 
June  24 

However,  the  dailv  Tre;isury  i'acements 
show  that  the  coinage  Inventory  held  '->•:  the 
Treasury,  which  includes  pennies  and  nickles 
as  well  as  clad  and  silver  dimes  and  q-,  ir'ers. 
declined  by  $83  3  million  In  the  fcur  n.onths 
October  through  January,  and  thai  the  coin 
inventory  on  February  1  now  is  back  ".o  -xhere 
It  stood  on  May  23.  This  would  ir.  ilcate 
hoarding  of  sliver  coins  also  Is  going  on 
outside  the  Treasury. 

However,  let's  take  Wallace's  fig'^res  at 
face  value. 

The  old  sliver  coins  he  Intends  to  melt 
down  were  made  of  an  alloy  of  '^0  per  cent 
sliver  and  10  per  cent  copper,  so  the  metal 
obtained  by  melting  them  down  wovild  be 
.900  fine  sliver. 

Commercial  silver  must  be  .999  line,  and 
this  is  the  only  silver  that  most  Itidu^trlal 
users.  Including  all  the  large  ones,  can  'ise. 

So.  If  Wallace  melts  down  the  coins  .le  has, 
or  Will  have  on  June  24,  he  wlU  !ia-.e  250 
million  ounces  of  .900  silver  that  no  one. 
except  sterling  silver  manufacturers.  :i:i  use. 
Wallace  has  not  explained  whether  '.le  In- 
tends to  re-refine  this  .'JOO  fine  silver,  but  if 
he  does,  then  where ^ 

The  silver  refinery  capacity  of  ti'.a  I'ree 
world  is  200  million  ounces  per  year,  md  this 
capacity  is  being  fully  used. 

So,  Wallace  is  correct  when  he  says  there 
Is  no  shortage  of  "ounces"  of  silver,  but  :here 
does  certainly  appear  to  be  a  decided  sh  jrwge 
of  commercially  pure  silver. 

The  Treasury,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ;i  now 
neanng  the  end  of  its  supply  of  .99i  fine 
silver.  Much  of  the  si.ver  it  has  left  :i  .996 
fine,   and  needs  further  refining. 

So,  It  is  tlie  refining  capacity  that  Is  the 
key  to  the  silver  situation  today,  and  that 
Indicates  another  silver  crisis,  for  the  silver 
coins  that  Wallace  is  squirreling  a'vay  are 
useless  if  there  is  a  lack  of  refining  cap.iclty. 
The  moment  of  truth  is  approaching 
It  could  be  on  March  1.  when  the  Coinage 
Commission  holds  its  next  meeting. 

The  Commission  may  be  forced  -.o  decide 
whether  or  not  to  transfer  immediateiy  to 
the  strategic  stockpile  165  million  ounces  of 
.999  fine  silver,  before  further  sales  from  the 
Treasury  deplete  that  supply  of  commercially 
pure  metal. 

It  may  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  continue  the  minting  of  40  per 
cent  half  dollars. 

It  may  have  to  make  a  decision  oa  melt- 
ing down  the  silver  coins. 
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We  had  two  moments  of  truth  last  year 
for  the  Com.ige  Commission.  One  came  on 
May  17.  when  the  Treasury  was  forced  to 
halt  the  sale  of  silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce  to 
all  but  domestic  industrial  consumers.  It  In- 
sisted then  It  would  continue  to  peg  the 
price  at  $1.29.  but  on  July  14  It  had  to 
admit  this  was  impossible,  and  on  that  date 
it  Slopped  the  open  market  sale  of  sliver 
at  »1.2y  and  Ijegan  .lucilonmg  two  million 
ounces  a  week  ,tt  a  price  .ci)proxlmatlng  the 
work!  price. 

By  that  time  the  Tre.isury  had  learned  one 
Important  f.icl-  that  you  cm  hold  a  cell- 
ing price  on  a  commodity  only  so  long  as 
you  have  .in  unlimited  qti.intity  of  it  to  sell, 
and  are  willing  to  sell  it. 

The  Treasury  now  is  repealing  with  its 
gold  the  same  mist. ike  it  made  with  its 
silver. 

It  says  it  will  sell  its  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 
down  to  the  l.ist  ounce  m  order  to  hold  the 
price  at  that  level. 

In  1960  the  'I'reasury  lost  S574  million 
worth  of  gold  by  following  this  policy,  In 
1967  it  lost  $1178,000.000.  ,ind  so  far  this 
year,  $100,800,000. 

Are  we  to  continue  this  policy  until,  as 
with  the  case  of  silver,  .i  crisis  point  is 
reachetl.'  Are  we  to  have  crisis  decisions 
with    gold,    as   we   have   had   with   silver.' 

Let  us  hope  not.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
we  make  the  decision  to  revalue  the  price 
of  gold,  as  we  must,  we  do  it  not  when  the 
dollar  IS  under  severe  atr.ick  and  a  run  has 
developed  on  our  gold,  but  ,it  a  time  of  our 
choosing  when  we  can  act  without  worsen- 
ing the  crisis. 

I  spoke  a  nioment  ago  of  the  "moment  of 
tr'uth." 

That  expression,  you  know,  comes  from 
the  bull  ring.  At  the  moment  of  truth, 
there  are  fwo  principals — the  bull  waiting 
lor  death,  the  matador  ready  to  make  the 
final  thrust  with  his  sword. 

Let  us  hope  we  will  be  able  to  choose 
the  role  we  will  play  when  our  moment  of 
trutli  comes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  gold  loss  and  debt  repay- 
ment lias  been  raised  by  some  Members. 
These  are  the  facts  on  this  subject: 

GOLD    LOSSES    AND    DEBT    REP.WMENT 
REP.WMENT   OF    WORLD    W.«iRS   I  .^ND    II   DEBT 

In  its  effort  to  halt  the  loss  of  gold  the 
administration  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  potential  contribution  of  debt 
repayment.  Virtually  all  of  the  loan 
agreements  and  settlements  made  with 
foreign  countries  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n  established  fixed  amortiza- 
tion schedules  which  call  for  regular 
payments  over  a  period  of  years.  We  ex- 
pect both  principal  and  interest  on  post- 
World  War  II  obligations  to  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  these  schedules,  and 
with  relatively  few  exceptions  these  pay- 
ments are  being  made.  Receipts  from 
such  scheduled  debt  repayments 
amounted  to  more  than  $800  million  in 
1966.  Only  in  a  few  cases  has  it  become 
impossible  for  debtor  nations  to  meet 
scheduled  payments,  making  it  necessary 
to  negotiate  a  rescheduling  of  the  obli- 
gation. Some  of  the  loan  agreements  pro- 
vide for  postponing  payments  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Where  disputes  arise 
resulting  in  payment  delays,  efforts  are 
made  to  reach  agreement  in  order  that 
payments  may  be  resumed.  There  have 
been  a  few  instances,  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  pos- 
.sible  to  reach  agreement  involving  com- 
prehensive settlement  of  World  War  II 


lend-lease  and  related  accounts.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  making  payments  on  lend- 
lease  items  which  were  in  production  or 
storage  in  the  United  States  before  V-J 
Day. 

The  United  States  has  encouraged  the 
governments  of  nations  which  are  in  a 
strong  financial  po-sition  to  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  the  scheduled  due 
dates  and  since  1959  advance  repayments 
of  nearly  $3  billion  have  been  collected. 
Several  countries,  among  them  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Sweden  have  now  pre- 
paid all  or  nearly  all  of  their  World 
War  II  and  postwar  debt  obligation.s  to 
the  United  States. 

The  situation  is  different  with  re.spect 
to  World  War  I  debts.  Mo.st  si^overnments 
fulfilled  their  commitnieni.s  under  their 
World  War  I  debt  agreements  until  the 
depression.  Debtor  governments  stopped 
making  payments  in  1932,  following  the 
expiration  of  the  1-year  moratorium  on 
debts  owed  to  the  Umted  Slates  nego- 
tiated by  President  Hoover  ;n  an  effoi't 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  tlie.se  debt  obli- 
gations on  Europe's  economic  health.  Al- 
though some  countries  made  token  pay- 
ments until  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II,  Finland  is  the  only  country  which  is 
presently  meeting,'  il.s  oblii^ation;'  in  full. 

While  the  countries  which  have  large 
World  War  I  obligations  to  the  United 
States  have  never  denied  the  .juridical 
validity  of  their  debts,  there  i.s  a  view 
widely  accepted  among  them  that  the 
payment  of  these  debts  should  be  de- 
pendent on  reparation  payments  by  Ger- 
many. Resolution  of  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental claims  against  Germany 
arising  out  of  World  War  I  was  deferred 
"until  a  final  general  .settlement  of  this 
matter"  by  the  London  agreement  of 
1953.  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  never  recognized  that  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  World  V.'ar  I  ob- 
ligations of  those  countries  and  tlieir  rep- 
arations claims  on  Germany.  While  the 
London  agreem.ent  would  not  prevent  the 
United  States  from  I'aismg.  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  the  question  of  payment  of  any  of 
the  debtor  countries'  World  War  I  obli- 
gations— except  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many— it  must  be  recognized  tliat  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
collect  these  obligations  would  undoubt- 
edly raise  the  problem  of  German  World 
War  I  reparations.  From  the  pi-actical 
viewpoint,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  possibility  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  repayment  in  the  absence  of  aii 
overall  settlement  of  the  World  War  I 
reparations  problem,  with  its  v.-ide-rang- 
ing  political  ramifications. 

FRENCH  DEBT 

The  French  hold  to  the  generally  pre- 
vailing view  with  regard  to  their  debts  to 
the  United  States.  They  not  only  have 
been  .servicing  debts  incurred  after 
World  War  II  regularly  but  ha\'e  paid 
more  than  S880  million  in  advance  of  the 
due  date.  As  of  June  30,  1967,  Frances 
obligations  to  the  United  States — exclud- 
ing World  War  I  debts — were  roughly 
$300  million. 

The  World  War  I  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  of  France  due  and  unpaid 
as  of  June  30,  1967,  was  S5.077  million, 


including  .S2,091  million  of  the  ijrincipal 
sum  and  S2.986  miliit)n  on  intere.'-t  ar- 
rearages. Unmatured  principal  was 
$1,773  million.  No  jjayments  have  been 
made  since  1931.  The  total  obligation 
which  might  be  .■^aid  l'')  have  been  out- 
standing on  June  30,  1967.  including  both 
matured  and  unmatured  princip'^l  and 
interest  arrearages  to  that  dale,  was 
S6. 850  million. 

Tile  French  Go\'erniuent  has  not  con- 
tested the  validity  of  its  debt  to  the 
United  Stales.  Tlie  French  have  in.stead 
asserted  that  theie  is  a  direct  connect ioii 
between  French  payment  ot  this  debt  and 
reparation  paymenus  by  Geiniany  to 
Fi'ance.  The  Chamber  ol  Deputies  rati- 
fied the  1926  agreement  funding  the 
World  War  debt  with  ihe  reservation 
that  the  debt  to  the  United  States  was 
to  be  paid  "exclushely  by  tlie  sums  that 
Gei'many  si:all  pay  Fiance."  The  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  resolution  at  the  end  of 
1932  declared  that  payments  to  the 
Unit«d  States  were  dcfeired  uiiiil  the 
United  Stales  should  agree  to  fnier  a 
conference  for  the  purijose  of  adjusting 
all  international  obligations  and  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  international  transfers 
for  which  liiere  was  no  compensating 
transaction. 

The  established  policy  of  ti:e  United 
States  is  to  buy  and  sell  gold  to  loreign 
governments  and  monetai-y  authorities 
for  legitimate  monetary  purposes  at  the 
lixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce.  Tins  policy 
provides  the  foundation  for  tlie  mter- 
national  position  of  the  dollar  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  value  in  world  mar- 
kets. The  stability  of  the  dollar  ar.d  its 
convertibility  into  gold  at  the  fixed  price 
has  also  resulted  in  its  widespread  use 
as  a  world  trading  currency  and  as  the 
i:)rincipal  currency  held  along  with  gold 
in  reserves  of  oilier  countries.  Any  re- 
striction on  the  convertibility  ol  the  dol- 
lar for  monetarj'  purposes  or  ciiange  in 
its  value  in  terms  of  gold  would  create 
serious  difficulties  in  world  financial  and 
exchange  markets  and  consequently  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  entire  world 
monetary  sy.stem. 

If  the  United  States  placed  conditions 
on  its  willingness  to  sell  gold  to  a  loreign 
monetaiy  authority,  however  merited  the 
condition  might  seem  in  an  individual 
instance,  the  result  would  be  to  make 
the  dollar  only  a  partially  convertible 
cuiTcncy.  This  would  inevitably  .shake 
confidence  in  its  continued  convertibility 
for  other  purposes  at  a  fixed  price,  and 
it  would  no  longer  lie  considered,  by  the 
bulk  of  the  world,  to  be  'as  good  as  gold." 
Thus  the  decision  to  convert  dcilars  into 
gold  has  to  remain  that  of  the  monetary 
authority  concerned,  each  of  which 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  responsibil- 
ity it  shares  in  maintaining  an  effective 
and  stable  international  payments  sys- 
tem within  the  framework  of  interna- 
tional monetary  cooperation. 

Tlie  accumulation  of  dollar  balances 
by  foreigners  and  thus  their  ability  to 
buy  gold  is  a  consequence  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  The  best  -vvay  to 
stop  gold  losses  by  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  to  have  both  deficit  and  sur- 
plus countries  get  back  into  balance-of- 
paymenls  equilibnum.  This  is  the  course 
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of  action  which  the  United  States  is 
pursuing,  both  in  formulating  its  own 
policies  and  ;n  the  framework  of  inter- 
national cooperation  President  Johnson 
In  his  New  Year's  Day  Message  to  the 
Nation  on  the  balance  of  payments,  made 
the  position  clear  He  sa;d: 

The  time  haa  come  for  decisive  4CUon  de- 
slKned  w  bring  out  balance  of  payment* 
to — or  close  to — equilibrium  In  the  year 
ahead. 

TTie  need  for  action  is  a  natli>nal  and  In- 
ternational responsibility  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority 

His  messatje  outlined  a  comprehensive 
program.  bek;innina:  With  enactment  of 
the  anti-inflation  tax  proposals  now 
pendir.ii  before  Congress,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this   )bjective 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  s  message 
on  balance  of  payments,  delivered  on 
January  1  of  this  year,  should  be  :  ead  by 
all  Mt-mbt'rs  because  It  clearly  points  out 
that  this  problem  Is  being  given  most 
serious  consideration  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  Presidents  message  follows: 

MCSS.AGE  la  THE  Nation  on  the  Balance  or 
Payments 

where  we  siv.nij  today 

I  want  to  discuss  with  the  American  people 
a  subject  'jI  .Ital  concern  to  the  economic 
healtn  and  *ell-bei:.g  of  this  Nation  and 
the  Free  World 

It  la  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments poeitlon 

The  strength  of  our  dollar  depends  on  the 
strength  uf  that  position 

The  .soundnesa  of  the  Free  World  monetary 
system,  which  rests  largely  on  the  dollar,  also 
depend.s  on  the  strength  of  that  position. 

To  the  average  cltUen,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment,'; and  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  of 
the  International  monetary  system,  ar«> 
meanlngles,?  phrases  They  seem  to  have  little 
rele*. ance  to  otir  dally  U' es  Yet  their  con- 
sequences to\ich  us  all — consumer  and  cap- 
tain of  industry,  worker  farmer,  and  tlaan- 
cler. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  economy  of 
each  nation  Ls  today  deeply  intertwined  wltti 
that  of  every  other  .V  vast  networic  if  world 
trade  and  flnancl.il  transactions  ties  us  all 
together  The  prc«perlty  of  every  economy 
rests  on  that  of  every  other 

M.>re  tlLan  ever  before,  this  is  one  world — 
l:i  economic  affairs  as  In  every  other  way 

Your  job.  the  prosperity  of  your  farm  'T 
business,  depends  directly  or  Indirectly  on 
what  happens  in  Europe.  A3la,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, or  .\frlca 

The  health  of  the  International  economic 
system  rests  on  a  sound  l:iternatlonal  mf^ney 
In  the  same  way  tia  the  health  of  our  domes- 
tic economy  rests  on  a  sound  domestic 
money  Today,  our  domestic  money — the  U  rj. 
dollar—  Is  also  the  money  most  used  In  inter- 
national trans.'Ctlon-s.  That  money  can  be 
sound  at  home — as  It  surely  Is — yet  can  be 
In  trouble  abroad  as  It  now  threatens  to  be- 
come 

In  the  tlnai  analvsls  its  strength  abroad 
depends  on  our  earning  abroad  about  as  many 
dollars   as   we  send   abroad 

U  S.  ctullars  flow  from  these  shore*  for 
many  reasons-  to  pay  for  imports  and  travel. 
to  finance  lua.is  and  Investments  and  to 
maintain  our  lines  of  defense  around  the 
world. 

When  that  outflow  is  greater  than  our 
earnini^s  md  credits  from  foreign  nations, 
a  deficit  results  In  our  international  ac- 
counts. 

For  17  of  the  last  18  years  we  have  had 
such  deficits  For  a  time  those  deficits  were 
needed  to  help  the  world  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  World  War  II  They  could  be 
tolerated    by    the    United    States    and    wel- 


comed by  the  rest  of  the  world  They  dis- 
tributed more  equUably  the  worlds  mone- 
tary gold  reserves  and  supplemented  them 
with  dollars 

Once  recovery  w.is  :t*sured  however,  large 
deficits  were  no  longer  needed  and  indeed 
began  to  threttten  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar Since  1961  your  government  has  worked 
to   reduce   that   deficit 

By  the  middle  of  the  decade,  we  could 
see  signs  of  sui-cess  Our  annual  deficit  had 
been  reduced  two-thirds-  from  $3  9  billion 
m    1960   to  $13    billion    in    19«5 

In  1966.  because  of  our  lncrea.«ed  respon- 
sibility to  arm  .ind  supply  our  men  in  .South- 
east .■\sla.  progress  was  interrupted,  with  the 
deaclt  remaining  at  the  same  level  as  1965 — 
about   $1  3   billion 

In  1967.  progTfss  was  reversed  for  a  num- 
ber o(  reasons 

Our  costs   for  Vletn.im   Increased   further. 

Private  loans  and  investments  abroad  In- 
cre.Hsed. 

Our  trade  surplus,  although  larger  than 
iy»i6.  did  not  rise  as  much  as  we  had  ex- 
pected 

.\merican3  spent  more  on  travel  abroad. 

Added  to  these  factors  was  the  uncerUtlnty 
and  unrest  surrounding  the  devaluation  of 
the  British  pound  This  event  strained  the 
International  monetary  system.  It  sharply  in- 
creased our  balance  of  payments  deficit  and 
our  gold  sales  In  the  last  quarter  of  1967 

THE    PROBLEM 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  these 
conditions  may  result  in  a  1967  balance  of 
payments  deficit  in  the  area  of  $3  5  to  $4 
billion — the  highest  since  1960.  Although 
some  factors  afilectlug  our  deficit  will  be 
more  favorable  In  1968.  my  advisors  and  I 
are  convinced  that  we  must  .ict  to  bring 
about   a   decisive    Improvement. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  deficit  that  could 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  international 
monetary  system — of  which  the  U.S.  dollar  is 
the  bulwark. 

We  cannot  tolerate  a  deficit  that  could  en- 
danger the  strength  of  the  entire  Free  World 
economy,  and  thereby  threaten  our  unprec- 
edented prosperity  at  home 

A  TIME   FOB   ACTION 

The  time  has  now  come  lor  decisive  action 
designed  u>  bring  our  balance  of  payments 
to — or  close  U.>-  equilibrium  In  tlie  year 
ahead. 

The  need  for  .ictlon  la  a  national  and  in- 
ternational respoasiblllty  of  the  highest 
priority. 

I  am  proposing  a  program  which  will  meet 
this  critical  need,  and  .it  the  same  time  satis- 
fy four  essential  conditions: 

Sustain  the  growth,  stength  and  prosperity 
of  our  own  economy 

Allow  us  to  continue  to  meet  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  In  defense  of  ireedom. 
In  promoting  world  trade,  and  in  encournging 
economic  growth  in  the  developing  countries., 

Eng.age  the  cooperation  of  other  free  na- 
tions, whose  stake  in  a  sound  international 
monetary  system  Is  no  less  compelling  than 
our  own. 

Recognize  the  special  obligation  of  those 
nations  with  balance  of  payment.s  surpluses, 
to  bring  their  payments  into  equilibrium. 

TMK     FIKST     ORDER     OF     BUSI.NES8 

The  first  line  of  defense  of  the  dollar  Is 
the  strength  of  the  .\inerican  economy. 

No  business  before  the  returning  Congress 
will  be  more  urgent  'han  this:  To  enact  the 
autl-inflatlon  tax  which  I  have  .sought  for 
almost  I  jear  Coupied  with  our  expenditure 
controls  -uid  appropriate  monetary  policy. 
this  will  help  to  stem  the  inflatlon.iry  pres- 
sures which  now  threaten  our  economic  pros- 
perity and  our  trade  surplus. 

No  challenge  before  business  and  labor  Is 
more  urgent  than  this  To  exercise  the  ut- 
most responsibility  In  their  wage-price  de- 
cisions, which  affect  so  directly  our  competi- 
tive position  at  home  md  In  world  markets. 


I  have  directed  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce .ind  Labor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  work  with 
leaders  of  business  and  labor  to  make  more 
effective  our  voluntary  program  of  wage-price 
restraint 

I  have  also  instructed  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  work  with  unions 
and  companies  to  prevent  our  experts  from 
being  reduced  or  our  imp>ort6  Increased  by 
crippling  work  stoppages  in  the  year  ahead. 

.\  sure  way  to  Instill  confidence  in  our 
dollar  both  here  and  abroad— Is  through 
these    actions. 

IHE    NEVV'    PROGRAM 

But  we  must  go  beyond  this,  and  take 
.urlion  to  deal  directly  with  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

Some  of  the  elements  In  the  program  I 
propose  will  have  a  temporary  but  Immediate 
effe<.-t.  Others  will  be  of  longer  range. 

.Ml  are  necessary  to  assure  confidence  in 
the  .American  dollar. 

1.  Direct   investment 

Over  the  past  three  years,  American  busi- 
ness has  cooperated  with  the  government 
m  .1  voluntary  program  to  moderate  the  flow 
of  U.S.  dollars  into  foreign  Investments. 
Business  le;ulers  who  have  participated  so 
wholeheartedly  deserve  tlie  appreciation  of 
their   country. 

But  the  savings  now  required  In  foreign 
investment  outlays  are  clearly  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  voluntary  program.  Tills  Is  tlie 
unanimous  view  of  all  my  economic  and  fi- 
nancial advisers  and  the  Chairman  of  tlie 
Federal   Iteserve  Board. 

To  reduce  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
bv  .It  le.ist  ?1  billion  in  1968  from  the  estl- 
mated  1967  level,  I  am  Invoking  my  author- 
ity under  the  Banking  Laws  to  establish  a 
m.mdatory  program  that  will  restrain  direct 
investment    .ibroad. 

This  program  will  be  effective  immediately. 
It  win  insure  success  and  guarantee  fair- 
ness among  .American  business  firms  with 
OM-'Tseas    investments. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  th? 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  will  operate 
as  follows: 

.As  in  the  volunuiry  progr.im.  over-all  luid 
Individual  company  targets  will  be  set.  Au- 
thorizations to  exceed  these  targets  will  be 
bsued  only   in  exceptional   circumstances. 

New  direct  investment  i>utflows  to  coun- 
tries in  continental  western  Europe  and 
other  developed  nations  not  heavily  depend- 
ent on  our  capital  will  be  stopped  in  1968 
Problems  arising  :rom  work  already  in  proc- 
ess or  commitments  under  binding  con- 
tracts will  receive  special  consideration. 

New  net  Investments  In  other  developed 
countries  will  be  limited  to  110'  of  the 
1965-66  .iverage. 

New  net  Investments  In  the  developing 
countries  will  be  limited  to  11"  01  the  1965- 
66  average. 

This  proiiram  also  requires  businesses  to 
continue  to  bring  back  lorenjn  e.trnings  to 
the  United  States  In  line  with  their  own 
1964-66  practices. 

In  addition.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  explore  with  the  Chair- 
men of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Senate  Finance  Comimitee  legis- 
lative proposals  to  Induce  or  encourage  the 
repatriation  of  accumulated  earnings  by 
U  S  -owned  foreign  businesses. 

2.  Lending  bv  rinancial  institutions 
To  reduce  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
by  at  least  another  »500  million,  I  have  re- 
quested and  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  Tighten  its  program  restraining 
Toreign  lending  by  banks  and  other  hnanclal 
Institutions. 

Chairman  .Martin  has  assured  me  that  this 
reduction  can  be  achieved:  without  harming 
the  financing  of  our  exports:  primarily  out 
of    credits    to    developed    countries    without 
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jeopardizing  the  availability  of  funds  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  world. 

Chairman  Martin  believes  that  this  objec- 
tive can  be  met  through  continued  coojier- 
ation  by  the  financial  community.  At  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  however,  I  have 
given  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  standby  au- 
thority to  invoke  mandatory  controls,  should 
such  controls  become  desirable  or  necessary. 

3.  Travel  abroad 

Our  travel  deficit  this  year  will  exceed  $2 
billion.  To  reduce  this  deficit  by  $600  million: 

I  am  asking  the  American  people  to  defer 
for  the  next  two  years  all  nonessential  travel 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  :un  ,»sklng  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  explore  with  the  appropriate  Congres- 
.sional  committees  legislation  to  help  achieve 
this  objective. 

4.  Covemment  expenditures  overseas 

We  cannot  forego  our  essential  commlt- 
ments  abroad,  on  which  America's  security 
.iiiu  survival  depend. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  take  every  step  to 
reduce  liielr  impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments without  endangering  our  security. 

Recently,  we  have  reached  Important 
agreements  with  some  of  our  NATO  partners 
to  lessen  the  balance  of  payments  cost  of 
deploying  American  forces  on  the  Conti- 
nent— troops  necessarily  stationed  there  for 
the  common  defense  of  all. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  a  stringent  pro- 
gram has  saved  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
exchange. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  more  can  be 
done.  I  believe  we  should  set  as  our  target 
.ivoldlng  a  drain  of  another  $500  million  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

To  this  end,  I  am  taking  three  stej>3. 

First.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Initiate  prompt  negotiations  with  our 
NATO  alliee  to  minimize  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  keeping  our  troops  in  Europe. 
Our  allies  can  help  in  a  number  of  ways,  In- 
cluding: 

The  purchase  in  the  U.S.  of  more  of  their 
defense  needs. 

Investments  In  long-term  United  States 
.securities. 

I  have  also  directed  the  Secretarlee  of  State, 
Treasury  and  Defense  to  find  similar  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  In  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Second,  I  have  instructed  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  to  And  ways  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  American  civilians  working  over- 
seas. 

Third,  I  have  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  find  ways  to  reduce  further  the 
foreign  exchange  Impact  of  personal  spend- 
ing by  U.S.  forcee  and  their  dependents  In 
Euroi>e. 

LONG-TERM    MEASURES 

5.  Export  increases 

American  exports  provide  an  Important 
source  of  earnings  for  our  businessmen  and 
Job*  for  our  workers. 

They  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  balance 
of  pajrments  position. 

Last  year  we  sold  abroad  $30  billion  worth 
of  American  goods. 

What  we  now  need  is  a  long-range  sys- 
tematic program  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  the 
products  of  our  factories  and  farms  Into  over- 
seas markets. 

We  must  begin  now. 

Some  of  the  steps  require  legislation: 

I  shall  ask  the  Congress  to  support  an 
intensified  five  year,  $200  million  Commerce 
Depiartment  program  to  promote  the  Eale  of 
American  goods  overseas. 

I  shall  also  ask  the  Congress  to  earmark 
WOO  million  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  au- 
thorization to: 

Provide  better  export  Insurance. 

Expand  guarantees  for  exjxjrt  financing. 

Broaden  the  scope  of  Government  flnanc 
ing  of  our  exF>orts. 


Other  measures  require  no  legislation. 

I  have  today  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  begin  a  Joint  ISxport  Associa- 
tion program.  Through  iliese  Associations, 
we  win  provide  direct  financial  support  to 
American  corporations  Joining  together  to 
sell  abroad. 

And  finally,  the  Export-Import  Bank — 
through  a  more  liberal  rediscount  system — 
will  encourage  banks  across  the  Nation  to 
help  firms  Increase  their  exports. 

6.  Nontariff   barriers 

In  the  Kennedy  Round,  we  climaxed  three 
decades  of  intensive  efiort  to  achieve  the 
greatest  reduction  In  tariff  barriers  in  all  the 
history  of  trade  negotiations.  Trade  liberal- 
ization remains  the  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  now  look  beyond  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Kennedy  Round  to  the  problems 
of  nontariff  barriers  that  pose  a  continued 
threat  to  the  growth  of  world  trade  ;:nd  to 
our  competitive  position. 

American  commerce  is  at  a  dlsadvant.ige 
because  of  the  tax  systems  of  .some  of  our 
trading  partners.  Some  nations  ?ivc  .icross- 
the-board  tax  rebates  on  export.^  which  leave 
tlielr  ports  and  impose  special  border  tax 
charges  on  our  goods  entering  their  country. 

International  rules  govern  these  special 
taxes  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Ti.ritTs 
and  Trade.  These  rules  must  be  adjusted  to 
expand  International  trade  further. 

In  keeping  v.-ith  the  princlpICK  ^t  ccopern- 
tlon  and  consultation  on  common  problems. 
I  have  initiated  discussions  at  a  hieh  level 
witli  our  friends  abroad  on  these  critical 
matters — particularly  those  nations  with  bal- 
ance of  payments  surpluses. 

These  discussions  will  examine  proposals 
for  prompt  cooperative  action  .imong  ;.ll 
parties  to  minimize  the  disadvantages  to  our 
trade  which  arise  from  differences  among  na- 
tional tax  systems. 

We  are  also  preparing  legislative  measures 
in  this  area  whose  scope  and  nature  will  de- 
pend upon  the  outcome  of  these  consulta- 
tions. 

Through  these  means  we  are  determined  to 
achieve  a  substantial  Improvement  in  our 
trade  surplus  over  the  coming  years.  In  the 
year  immediately  ahead,  we  expect  to  realize 
an  Improvement  of  $500  million. 

7.  Foreign  investment  and  travel  in  the 
United  States 

We  can  encourage  the  flow  of  foreign  funds 
to  our  shores  in  two  other  ways : 

First,  by  an  Intensified  program  to  attract 
greater  foreign  investment  in  U.S.  Corporate 
securities,  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966. 

Second,  by  a  program  to  attract  more  visi- 
tors to  this  land.  A  Special  Task  Force  headed 
by  Robert  McKlnney  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  Is  already  at  work  on  measures  to 
accomplish  this.  I  have  directed  the  Task 
Force  to  report  within  45  days  on  the  Im- 
mediate measures  that  can  be  taken,  and  to 
make  its  long-term  recommendations  within 
90  days. 

MEETING  THE  WORLD'S  RESERVE  NEEDS 

Our  movement  toward  balance  will  curb 
the  flow  of  dollars  into  International  re- 
serves. It  will  therefore  be  vital  to  speed  up 
plans  for  the  creation  of  new  reserves — the 
Special  Drawing  Rights — In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  These  new  reserves 
will  be  a  welcome  companion  to  gold  and 
dollars,  and  will  strengthen  the  gold  ex- 
change standard.  The  dollar  will  remain  con- 
vertible into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  and  our 
full  gold  stock  will  back  that  commitment. 

A  TIME  FOB  BESPONSIBILn'T 

The  program  I  have  outlined  is  a  program 
of  action. 

It  is  a  program  which  will  preserve  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  XJ£.  dollar  has  wrought  the  greatest 
economic  miracles  of  modern  times. 


It  stimulated  the  resurgence  of  a  war- 
ruined  Elurope. 

It  has  helped  to  bring  new  strength  and 
life  to  the  developing  world. 

It  has  underwritten  unprecedented  pros- 
perity for  the  American  people,  who  are  now 
in  the  83d  month  of  sustained  economic 
growth. 

A  strong  dollar  protects  and  preserves  the 
prosperity  pf  businessman  and  banker, 
worker  and  farmer — here  and  overseas. 

The  action  program  I  have  outlined  in 
this  message  will  keen  the  dollar  strong.  It 
will  fiimiLoiM-'i-esponslbilltles  to  the  Ameri- 
can pliople  and  to  the  Free  World. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  our  citizens  to  Join  me 
In  this  very  necessary  and  laudable  effort  to 
preserve  our  country's  linancial  strength. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  voice  iny  support  lor  H.R.  14743.  a  bill 
that  would  tree  almost  $11  billion  in  gold 
now  needles,sly  gathering  dust  as  a  re- 
serve acainst  P'ederal  Reserve  notes  and 
minor  paper  currencies. 

This  bill,  contraiy  to  the  claims  of  its 
critics,  would  put  new  strength  into  the 
U.S.  dollar  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
past  30  years  have  provided  copius  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  .soundness 
of  the  dollar  hinges  on  the  .soundness  of 
the  economy — not  on  legal  reserve  re- 
quirements. 

Aimed  at  removing  the  25-percent  stat- 
utory gold  cover  established  in  1945,  H.R. 
14743  is  an  integral  part  of  the  congres- 
sional program  to  clear  away  obstacles 
holding  back  productive  enterprise  and 
employment. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  American 
public  to  get  the  paper  currency  it  needs 
without  forcing  the  Government  into 
using  subterfuges  such  as  new  issues  of 
the  national  bank  notes  in  the  process  of 
retirement  since  1935. 

The  bill,  moreover,  would  breathe  new 
life  into  the  international  monetary 
system  by  making  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  stand  behind  its 
commitment  to  maintaining  the  price 
of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  The  convertibil- 
ity of  the  dollar  into  .gold  at  a  fixed 
price — a  keystone  of  the  international 
monetary  .system — depends  upon  this  bill 
to  free  our  gold  reserves. 

H.R.  14743  is  of  critical  significance 
within  the  United  States  as  well  as  be- 
yond its  borders.  The  American  public, 
of  course,  must  have  an  ample  supply  of 
currency  to  make  payments  in  the  do- 
mestic marketplace. 

The  Congress  cannot  expect  to  put  the 
Nation's  consumers  and  businessmen  on 
guard  against  excessive  costs  of  credit, 
as  it  did  in  the  recent  Con.sumer  Credit 
Protection  Act.  and  then  in  effect  require 
ever>'one  to  use  credit  on  all  occasions 
because  currency  is  not  available. 

More  fundamental  than  the  necessity 
of  having  ample  paper  currency  for  day- 
to-day  use  is  the  need  for  productive 
enterprise  and  employment.  Delay  or  re- 
fusal to  pass  this  bill  is  proposed  by  its 
opponents  because  they  want  to  see  a 
dampening  of  inflationary  spending.  But 
failure  to  pass  this  bill  would  not  result 
in  mere  removal  of  some  excessive  spend- 
ing— it  would  set  up  a  roadblock  to  eco- 
nomic growth  which  would  become  seri- 
ous within  a  year  and  possibly  disastrous 
very  shortly  thereafter. 

To  avoid  issuing  currency  In  excess  of 
the  amount  permitted  by  the  statutory 
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gold  reserve  for  a  period  of  more  than 
the  next  year  or  two.  tiie  rate  of  growth 
of  employment  and  output  would  I'.ave  to 
be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  its  present 
rate  The  currency  stock  has  increased 
at  annual  rates  of  5  to  6  percent  while 
gross  national  product  has  increased  at 
rates  of  6  to  8'..  percent  in  the  last  7 
years  Even  if  moss  national  product 
were  reduced  to  a  growth  rate  of  3  or 
4  percent,  at  which  excess  capacity  of 
industry  and  unen-.ployment  would  soon 
mount  to  intolerable  levels,  the  need  for 
currency  probably  would  reach  the  limit 
of  the  gold  reserve  withm  about  4  years. 
If  the  United  States  tried  to  retain  the 
25-percent  statutory  gold  reserve  and 
still  find  employment  for  its  growing 
population  and  production  to  meet  their 
expar.di:;.r  p.eeds,  it  would  have  to  ob- 
tain at  least  Ivalf  a  billion  dollars  more 
gold  each  year  That  is,  it  would  have  to 
reverse  the  gold  outflow  and  obtain  at 
;^•ast  one-third  o(  the  '.vor'.d'.^  new  ::old 
production  each  year  and  put  it  m  a  vault 
to  lie  idle  That  idle  reserve  would  have  to 
amount  to  at  least  oi.e-quarter  of  the 
value  of  tfie  Federal  Reserve  paper  cur- 
rency— SI.  $5,  SIO  and  320  bills,  and 
so  forth,  required  by  the  public  for  daily 
transactions.  This  surely  is  a  strange 
fate  for  a  prized  and  useful  metal. 
And  It  would  be  hard  to  accomplish. 
The  United  .-^tates,  year  alter  year, 
would  have  to  add  30  or  40  million  ounces 
to  its  gold  reserve,  increasins?  the  amount 
each  year  as  the  Nation's  population  and 
trade  incrtase  Compare  that  with  what 
has  happened  to  the  gold  reserves  of  all 
other  central  banks  and  governments  in 
the  last  2  years — not  an  ounce  of  net 
additions 

Failure  to  pass  the  pre.sen:  bill  would 
require  the  United  States  co  add  to  its 
gold  stock  ev.'ry  year.  In  any  year  when 
the  South  African  geld  mir.e  production, 
the  demands  of  other  nations  for  mone- 
tary gold,  and  the  demands  of  Lndustry 
for  gold,  did  not  permit  the  United  States 
to  add  a  half  billion  dollars  of  new  gold — 
or  ill  any  year  when  foreign  nations 
suffered  a  recession  and  reduced  their 
purchases  of  commodities  from  ti.e 
United  States  purchases  in  those  mar- 
kets— then  the  monetary  authorities  of 
the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to 
Induce  a  rece.ssion  here  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  a  formidable  ta.sk  to 
convince  several  million  young  people 
and  other  unemployed  that  they  can- 
not have  jobs  because  the  Congress  likes 
to  restrict  the  currency  supply  according 
to  a  25-percent  gold  ratio. 

Removal  of  the  gold  cover  requirement 
puts  the  responsibility  for  monetary  pol- 
icy right  where  it  has  been  for  many 
decades — with  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities. The  gold  reserve  requirement, 
according  to  Chairman  Martin,  has  not 
guided  their  policy  decisions  in  the  pa.st; 
and  In  most  of  the  pa;.t.  it  hardly  could 
have  been  a  useful  guide  when  the  ac- 
tual ratio  of  gold  to  currency  has  been 
50  to  90  percent.  It  could  become  a  pol- 
icy guide  now,  and  would  point  monetary 
policy  in  one  direction — toward  reces- 
sion and  depression. 

The  gold  cover  requirement  did  nut 
.-.tait  as  a  guide  to  monetary  policy.  It 
fii'st    became    significant    after    a    1917 


amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
which  pemntted  gold  to  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  collateral  required  to  be  held 
au'ainst  Federal  Re.serve  notes.  Before 
that  ametidment.  the  banks  !iad  ditficulty 
i;i  finding  acceptable  collateral  to  ofTer 
in  order  to  obtain  notes  from  tiie  Bureau 
of  Engraving.  They  wanted  paper  cur- 
rency becau.se  the  public  pieterred  it  i" 
gold.  A  way  to  get  enough  hand-to-hand 
currency  was  provided  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  were  autiiorized  to  obtain 
not^s  by  oflering  gold  as  collateral.  Sub- 
sequently, gold  was  put  beyond  the  reacli 
of  the  public  by  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration actions  in  1933  and  1934.  and  i-iold 
reserves  were  multiplied  m  the  following 
decade  and  a  iialf. 

Gold  tiien  became,  m  piactice,  only  a 
means  to  .settle  temporary  differences 
between  International  payments  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
nations  The  present  bill  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  most  or  all  of  the  Na- 
tions  gold  be  hidden  away  m  vaults  in 
the  proportion  of  SI  m  gold  for  each  H 
or  less  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  will 
make  the  whole  gold  stock  by  law  what 
It  is  in  fact,  a  means  of  redeeming  excess 
dollars  held  abroad  and  a  stock  which  is 
built  when  cin  excess  of  other  currencies 
is  paid  to  the  United  States. 

This  change  in  the  statutory  role  of 
sold  will  strengthen  international  trade 
and  production.  Freeing  the  $12  billion 
zold  stock  from  useless  encumbrances 
_  will  remove  a  factor  which  encourages 
"  speculation — that  the  United  Stati's  will 
not  redeem  dollars  but  will  raise  the 
price  of  gold  as  its  supply  dwindles  With 
this  added  assurance  by  the  Congress 
that  the  price  of  gold  will  not  be  raised, 
speculators  will  be  discouraged  from  the 
hoarding  which  has  drained  all  nations' 
gold  reserves 

The  gold  cover  bill  is  part  of  a  whole 
range  of  measures  for  achieving  better 
llvmg  standards  throughout  the  world. 
Some  of  the  other  legislation  will  lmpo.se 
ta.xes  to  balam  e  domestic  and  interna- 
tional receipts  and  expenditures.  Some 
of  it  will  provide  new  reserve  assets  for 
international   payments. 

The  whole  program  to  strengthen  rhe 
dollar  and  other  nations'  means  of  pay- 
ment has  the  approval  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  European  governments.  By  stimu- 
lating their  own  economic  systems  and 
supporting  relatively  easy  money  policies 
as  well  as  through  participation  in  long- 
run  improvements  of  the  payments  sys-  ' 
tem.  they  will  help  to  achieve  the  sort 
of  balance  of  payments  which  is  re- 
quired for  continuing  expansion  of  trade, 
investment,  production,  employment, 
and  living  standards. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  int€rest  to  my  col- 
leagues as  they  have  discussed  the  provi- 
sions of  H  R.  14743.  This  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  present  requirement  that  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  maintain  re.serves 
In  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than  25 
percent  against  its  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  actual  circulation.  The  bill  would  also 
eliminate  the  S156  million  gold  reserve 
for  U  S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 
The  proponents  '.ell  us  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  gold  cover  Is  recommended 
by  them  in  order  to  make  ;t  clear  that 
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the  United  States  intends  to  contiiiue  Its 
international  llnancial  commitments. 

I  recogni/'e  that  recurring  defi.^:-..s  in 
our  annual  balance-of-paymenf;  ^iioturc 
for  the  past  several  years  have  cieated  a 
situation  which  disturlis  the  int?:iia- 
tional  li.iancial  experts.  This  Mtuatimi  is 
not  new.  iiowever,  and  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  exerci.^^e  of  sound  .nidg- 
irem  by  our  monetary  experts  dun;u'  the 
past  20  years.  They  have  not  exe;ciscd 
sucli  .>ound  judgment  and  now  ask  that 
a  step  be  taken  which  will  remove  a'.I  dis- 
cipline iiom  the  handling  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  situation  in  the  lutuie 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Stewart,  a  spokesniju  for 
the  Trade  Relations  Coiuicil  o:  the 
United  States  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  most  •effective 
way  to  meet  the  current  .situation  .iiui 
recapture  our  crimpptitive  i>ositiun  ;n  the 
world  market  was  to  decrease  imjv.rts  of 
certain  types  of  commodities  winch  con- 
tributed lo  ilie  balance-of-payment>  def- 
icits in  recent  years. 

He  staled: 

Foremost  among  liiese  other  factors  is  the 
rapid  wor.senlng  of  the  U.S.  b.alance  ..:  tr.ide 
in  the  products  of  'i  large  number  o:  ni.inu- 
.'iicturiiig  industries,  including  food  prod- 
ucts: textiles;  apparel;  wood  product,'^; 
leather  products;  primary  metals;  aieiul 
manufactures;  machinery;  electronics,  stone. 
clay,  and  yl-'ss  products-  and  mlscellineou.? 
manufactures. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  a  .^tudv 
by  his  organization  indicated  that  in  122 
US  tnanufactunng  industries  tliere  was 
experienced  a_  net  foreign  trade  deficit 
in  1966  of  .S7.a  billion  and  that  tins  was 
a  worsening  by  153  percent  of  the  .tiinual 
average  deficit  of  ,S3  billion  oxpener.ced 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  these  ir.dustries 
during  the  ba.^e  period  1958-60. 

It  .seems  clear  that  the  most  offeclive 
and  instant  remedy  available  \o  meet 
the  problem  which  this  legislation  .-:eeks 
to  meet  is  to  impose  import  quotas  based 
up/on  .some  reasonable  formula  -o  as  to 
avoid  disrupting  a  normal  inte-.t^..i-:onal 
tiade  pattern. 

I  realize  that  wo  must  iiave  :..i:eign 
trade.  It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that 
there  should  be  some  equity  on  the  side 
of  our  Nation  as  we  trade  with  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Such  equity  has 
been  grossly  lacking  in  recent  years. 

As  I  cast  my  vote  m  opposition  :o  the 
bill  now  before  us  I  would  not  iiave  my 
vote  construed  by  anyone  as  a  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  United  Sta:;s  docs 
have  a  serious  international  mj::.taiy 
problem.  The  remedy  proposed  by  this 
legislation  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  do 
the  job  vv  inch  it  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  "oday 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  consider 
H  R.  14743,  a  bill  to  eliminate  'he  last 
remaining  -;old  reserve  requirem.ri.'.s  for 
U.S.  currency. 

I  object  to  this  proposal  winch,  if 
enacted,  would  eliminate  the  last  re- 
maining link  between  gold  and  our  do- 
mestic currency.  With  the  passage  jf  this 
legislation  the  domestic  dollar  v.ouid  be 
completely  reduced  to  flat  currency. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  a  U.S.  dollar 
iield  by  foreigners  would  still  be  oonvert- 
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ible  ;j.to  gold  and  foreign  institutions 
would  be  comi)letely  free  to  present  dol- 
lar claims  that  lar  exceed  our  entire  gold 
reserve.  These  iiaper  dollar  claims  would 
be  convertible  into  lold  at  the  bargain 
price  of  S35  an  ounce. 

If  the  United  States  is  looking  for  a 
method  to  quickly  eliminate  our  already 
fa.st  awindling  reserve  of  gold  I  know  of 
no  other  i^roposal  that  would  accelerate 
the  <'Uttlow  of  ,_'old  as  would  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

It  :s  odd  how  historv  has  a  way  of 
repeating  itself.  It  was  just  3  years  ago 
this  month  that  this  body  passed  legis- 
lation removing  the  25-perccnt  uold  re- 
quirement on  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 
At  that  lime,  as  I  recall,  we  were  advised 
that  we  faced  an  emergency,  and  that 
the  elimination  of  the  gold  reserve  on 
deposits  was  necessary.  We  were  further 
a.ssured  that  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  would  be  brought  into  line,  that 
further  outflow  of  cold  could  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  confidence  in  the  dollar 
would  be  restored.  Now  3  short  years 
later  we  are  a.sked  to  completely  remove 
our  l.-i.st  restraint  upon  the  unlimited 
printing  of  paper  money.  We  are  asked 
to  remove  the  lemainin'.:  25-i)ercent  gold 
•rquniment  wjon  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Tills  js  nothing  more  tlian  legislation 
from  emergency  to  emergency.  In  the 
meantime,  since  1965.  our  balance-of- 
payir.tnts  situation  has  wor.<;ened,  gold 
has  continued  to  How  out  of  the  United 
States  r.t  an  increa.sinp  rate,  and  now  we 
;ire  hi-ain  facing  another  emergency.  We 
are  ^ot  going  to  .-olve  anything  by  pas- 
.-age  of  this  lesislation.  We  might  buy 
some  time  in  which  to  put  our  fiscal 
iiousc  in  order  but  luiless  that  time  is 
used  :nore  profitably  than  the  last  3 
>ear;  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  us. 

I  think  there  is  an  unfortunate  paral- 
lel between  the  silver  situation  of  the 
past  :tv:  years  and  the  gold  situation  of 
today.  Repeatedly,  v.e  were  assiu-ed  by 
the  Tre.i.-ury  that  our  silver  .supply  was 
udeqizate  to  last  for  many  years  and  that 
there  could  not  be  a  silver  crisis.  With- 
out '-(..'in-'  into  the  well-known  history  of 
silver  we  know  that  there  was  a  silver 
crisis  ..nd  we  know  that  Treasury  could 
not  have  been  more  incorrect  in  its  as- 
ses.sinent  of  the  .-ituntion.  The  price  of 
silver  .-hot  up  irom  $1.29  an  ounce  to 
over  ;2  and  is  now  relling  at  about  $1.80 
per  ounce.  If  the  Unncd  States  loses  con- 
trol i  its  fast  dwindling  cold  reserve,  I 
.see  liOthing  to  prevent  the  price  of  gold 
from  .ncreasin?  ,..>  did  .silver.  This  would 
be  uniortunate  'occause  nations  then 
!iold..^c  U.S.  gold  V.  ould  stand  to  reap  the 
profit. 

The  Interior  ar.d  Irisular  .AfTairs  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearinu  after  hearing 
contTinin','  means  to  increase  our  do- 
mestic gold  supply.  The  ccmn:ittce  well 
recogi'izes  that  any  measure  it  might 
recommend,  be  it  a  sub.Mdy  on  domestic 
gold  .iroduction.  or  any  other  proposal, 
would  not  correct  the  babnce-of-pay- 
men:^  situation.  In  fact  the  Uiiitcd 
States  lost  more  gold  in  1PC7.  something 
over  :  oillion.  than  could  be  produced 
domestically  in  many  vears.  However,  ai- 
thouili  the  Treasury  Dcpartm.ent  pro- 
fesses ;;reat  concern  over  our  dwindling 
gold  reserves,  it  "nalterably  opiwses  any 


production  subsidy  to  increase  domestic 
gold  production.  At  the  present  time  the 
United  States  consumes  about  four  times 
as  much  gold  as  it  produces.  About  6.6 
million  ounces  is  consmned  and  we  i:)ro- 
duce  only  1.4  million  ounces.  An  increase 
in  domestic  production  to  the  ix)int 
where  we  could  supply  our  own  needs 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  major  step 
forward. 

Tiie  concept,  and  the  often  repeated 
statements  of  the  Treasury,  tliat  our  dol- 
lar is  as  good  as  gold  just  does  not  .--quare 
with  Treasury  actions.  Conlidcnce  in  the 
.stability  of  the  dollar  has  been  weakened 
by  the  continuing  and  increasing  deficit 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  This 
loss  of  confidence  will  not  be  restored  by 
this  proposal.  At  most  H.R.  14743  may 
buy  a  little  more  time  for  us  to  put  our 
fi.scal  affairs  in  order.  I  jjersonally  feel 
that  rather  than  strengthening  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar,  removal  of  the  cold 
cover  may  well  be  recarded  in  forcipn 
circles  as  an  admission  of  the  dollar's 
weakness.  These  people  arc  not  so  un- 
informed as  not  to  realize  this  is  only 
a  temporary  .stop-^ap  measure.  They 
may  well  be  locking  ahead  '  to  5  years 
and  could  be  worried  eve;-  whether 
claimants  at  the  end  of  the  line  n-ill  be 
able  to  receive  gold  for  ilie  dollars  held 
at  that  time. 

I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves  these 
questions:  To  what  iraint  are  we  willing 
to  permit  our  gold  stocks  to  fall  without 
imposing  an  embargo?  To  what  low  level 
can  our  gold  reserve  fall  before  it  will 
endanger  the  security  of  our  country  in 
the  event  of  war?  Unfortunately,  in  time 
of  war  many  nations  rnay  not  a!.;rec  witli 
the  Treasury  Department's  statement 
that  the  dollar  is  as  pood  as  gold.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  foreign  nations  would 
say  you  keep  the  dollars  and  we  will  take 
the  gold. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  relatlon- 
.=hip  between  our  :?old  reserves  and  our 
liabilities.  In  1956  our  gold  reserves  were 
S22.085  billion;  our  liabilities— foreign 
holdings,  both  oflBcial  and  i^rivate — were 
514.38  billion.  As  of  the  end  of  last  year 
our  gold  reserves  were  only  S12  billion, 
but  our  liabilities  had  scared  to  ever  ,S31 
billion.  Thus,  in  only  11  years  the  United 
States  moved  from  a  iwsition  in  which 
yold  reserves  exceeded  liabilities  by  S7.7 
billion  to  one  where  liabilities  exceed 
reserves  by  $19  billion. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  even  with 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  14743.  and  putting 
of  our  entire  gold  stock  behind  the  dollar. 
liabilities  far  exceed  our  reserves.  There 
just  is  not  enough  gold  available  to  cover 
our  continually  increasing  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

I  think  it  is  time  this  body  looked  at 
the  basic  cause  of  our  troubles  and 
stopped  enacting  stop  gap  measures  that 
only  contribute  to  and  encourage  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  unfavorable  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

H.R.  14743  ignores  the  causes  of  our 
troubles.  It  can  do  nothin,g  more  than 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  For  this 
reason  I  cannot  support  H.R.  14743. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  i;ave 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  iollo\'-s: 
HR     U743 

Be  if  enacted  hy  the  Sinate  and  House  of 
Reprete7itatircs  of  the  Ur.it'^d  States  of 
Ameriea   in   Covgress  assernbled. 

Section-  i.  .subsection  icl  of  section  11 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  i  12  U..S.C.  248(ci  i 
13  finiended  by  striking  both  provisos,  and  by 
striking  the  List  sentence,  In  tuch  .'-ubsec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  b.U  be  con- 
.-idcred  as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  oix^n  to  amendment  at  anv  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 

Mr.  PATM.IN.  I  nsk  that  the  Clerk 
;rnd. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are 
•-'oing  on  v.-ith  this  bill.  I  am  -oing  to 
make  a  jDoint  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  ii.se. 

The  moti.or.  v.-as  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se;  and 
the  Speaker  liavmg  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  OIIara  of  Michiaa;.,  Chairman  of 
tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  .State  of  the  Union,  ir-portcd  tliat 
that  Ccmn.ittee.  havin<;  liad  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  'H.R.  14743)  to  elimi- 
nato  the  irscrve  requirements  for  PYd- 
(•ral  Reserve  notes  and  for  U.S.  r.otes 
and  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  j;ad  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  v.hich  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  H.R.  14743. 

Tlie  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  O'CLOCK  ON  WEDNESDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 21 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nsk  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Tiie  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


A   BRITISH  VIEW   ON   THE   "WHYS" 
OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  addrcs  sthe  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
r.:arks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  David  Law- 
rence and  the  U..S.  News  &  World  Report 
are  v.-jdely  read  and  distinauishrd  in 
expect  and  appreciate  that  there  would 
their  fields  of  journalism.  Their  views 
are  special  onr-s  and.  I  think,  sometimes 
narrow;  but  total  concurrence,  I  am  sure, 
is  not  their  objective;   and  they  would 
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be  those  who  would  not  agree  with  many 
of  their  stated  positions,  especially  on 
domestic  matters  This  does  not  detract 
from  their  ability  to  say  what  needs  to 
be  -.aid  and  to  say  it  with  a  directness 
and  clanty  that  is  m  the  national  inter- 
est, and  for  the  common  ijood 

The  London  Dally  Mail  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968.  by  Bernard  Levin,  re- 
punted  in  the  current  issue  of  US  News 
ii  World  Report  in  the  space  ordinarily 
utilized  by  Mr  Lawrence  ;s  In  point  It 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  whys"  of  the 
Vietnam  fl(?htln«:  and,  comlns?  from  a 
forelt:n  source,  it  carries  the  obiectlvity 
we  sometimes  lose  in  our  coverage  here 
at  home  Mr  Levin's  article  should  be  of 
interest  to  this  House  and  to  Americans 
everywhere:  and  I.  therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent,  place  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Make  No  Mistake    America  Is  Ftomtino  ior 

Us 

(By  Bernard  Levin) 

I  sp«>nt  '.psterday  evenlntc  it  the  opera 
(Wanner  of  course*  You.  I  dare  say,  spent 
It  helpim;  vour  children  with  their  home- 
work or  WWchlng  television  or  learning  the 
pUno    or  reading  n  book 

A  lot  of  .^merlcans  ind  South  Vietnamese. 
howe'.er  spent  It  dying  Strnntce  to  relate 
(and  I  lma(?lne  that  many  of  them  wovild 
find  It  as  Rtrange  as  anyone),  thev  spent  It 
dvlnj?  so  that  von  can  a:o  on  wntrhlnf?  tele- 
vision, :earnine  -he  piano,  readlns;  books  and 
helping  the  children  with  their  homework 
and  so  that  I  can  kco  on  llstenint;  to  Wajjner 

I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I  am  grateful 
and  wl!l  now  :  av  why  .\  battle  was  launched 
in  Vietnam  n  Tuesday.  In  which  bands  of 
Nor'h  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cone  swept 
through  South  Vietnamese  towns,  killing  and 
plUatflnij,  while  others  launched  a  ma)or 
offensive  ;i«alnst  the  American  base  at  Khe' 
Sanh. 

It  Is  not.  I  believe,  too  fanciful  to  describe 
the  battle  as  potentially  one  of  the  ma)or 
turnlnic-polnts  of  civilisation,  and  to  think 
of  General  Westmoreland  and  his  men  in  the 
way  that  with  the  perspective  of  history  to 
aid  us  we  thlr  k  of  Leonld:is  and  the  Spartans 
at  Thermopylae.  John  SobieskI  facln?  the 
Turks  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  or  Lord  Dowd- 
ln«  :Lnd  Fighter  Command  In  the  Battle  of 
Britain  For  each  of  those  battles  changed 
•he  face  of  the  world  for  the  better:  or 
rather,  prevented  others  from  changing  It 
for  the  wofFO 

.And  ?o  it  may  be  at  this  moment  In  Viet- 
nam The  war  there  Is  confused  and  hor- 
rible. Its  alms  blurred,  its  methods  savage. 
Its   i-i_ist    In    innocent    blood    unaccountable. 

But  If  It  Is  lost.  If  the  Americans  finally 
get  ;ired  of  doing  the  world's  work  for  noth- 
ing but  the  world's  abuse  If  South  Vietnam 
Is  left  to  Its  fate,  then  what  will  follow  Is  not 
merely  the  piecemeal  engulfing  of  the  rest 
of  South-East  Asia.  What  will  follow,  as 
surely  ;\s  Austria  followed  the  Rhine!  ind. 
ind  Chechoslovakia  followed  .Austria  and 
Poland  followed  Czechoslovakia,  and  .six 
years  of  world  war  followed  Poland.  Is  a  nu- 
clear confrontation  on  a  global  scale  between 
the  forces  at  present  engaged  In  one  tiny 
corner  of  the  globe 

.And  that.  ;a  the  end.  Is  why  my  Wagner 
:ind  your  chiLUreii  .ire  at  stake  this  day  in  "a 
far-otT  cr.unrry  of  which  we  kni-.w  nothing  " 
The  .Americans  are  not  fighting  the  war  there 
so  that  Saigon  racketeers  c  in  grow  fat  'r^n 
black  market  proilts:  Indeed,  they  are  only 
secondarily  lighting  It  so  that  Saigon  may 
stay  free  long  enough  for  a  society  to  grow  up 
there  th.it  wil!  be  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  racketeers 

They  .ire  not  even  there  because  If  they 
leave  they  will  one  day  be  digging  gun  em- 


placementa  In  California    as  the  .AuHtrtllans 
will  be  digging  them  round  Diirwln 

They  .;re  there  t)ecau.se  they  know  that, 
where  .iggTe«wiiin  is  concerned,  the  appetite 
doth  grow  by  wlia'  it  feeds  .n;  and  iie'~iiu<.e 
they  therefore  know  that,  however  great  the 
price  of  the  war  In  Vletnim  it  is  still  less 
than  wtnild  be  the  price  of  the  war  we  will  all 
one  day  have  to  hght  elsewhere  If  It  Is  lost. 

rhe  .Amerlcin*  and  the  south  Vietnamese 
are  not  alone  in  knowing  this  The  .Austral- 
ians .ind  New  Zealanders  know  it:  the  Thai- 
landers  knfiw  It  the  Soiirh  Koreans  know  it: 
the  Filipinos  know  it  But  in  this  country.  It 
seems   we  do  not  know  It 

Well,  it  Is  time  we  did  And  the  battle  now 
going  on  In  Vietnam  is  an  f'orxl  ii  time  to  hnd 
ut  ,u8  we  fhall  ever  have  On  this  battle,  the 
Ctimmunlst  forces  have  staked  .i  great  deal: 
f  T  some  time  now  they  have  been  promising 
their  Increasingly  disillusioned  troops  that 
one  l.aat  push  will  see  victory— if  not  mill- 
tars  victory,  then  'vlctorv-by-coalitlo!!" 

The  Communist  strategy  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
Inflict  such  a  major  reverse  on  the  .Americans 
and  .South  Vietn.imese  that  they  will  be  des- 
perate Ui  make  pe.icc  even  at  the  price  of  an 
agreement  lh.it  gives  the  Cimmunists  a  share 
In  the  Government  of  south  Vietnam  with 
the  full  take-over  lollowlng  a  few  months 
later 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  re.solve 
will  crick,  but  a  word  of  thanks  and  .idmlra- 
tlon  from  Britain  mav  help  t  i  ;hiiw  .America 
that  her  resolve  is  recognized  for  what  It  is — 
a  resolve  to  h  ild  the  front  for  civlllaatlon,  by 
convincing  those  who  would  destroy  It  that 
they  are  nor  going  to  succeed  In  doing  so. 

I  would  prefer  our  thanks  to  come  from 
our  Government  Unfortiinitely  it  wont  Nor 
will  it  even  come  from  our  Oppoeltlon  So  it 
has  to  come  from  us — from  those  of  us  who 
recognize  the  connection  between  what  the 
Americans  ire  doing  :n  South  Vietnam  and 
what  we  like  to  do  with  our  evenings  m 
Britain 

We  are  not  I  believe,  ail  that  few  But  few 
or  many,  let  me  now  say  on  behalf  of  us  all 
to  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies,  even  now  fighting  .ind  dying  in 
Vietnam : 

Our  words  may  be  useless,  but  they  are 
^•11  we  have  t«  offer  We  understand  why  you 
are  there  and  kniw  that  your  cause  is  ours 
too   .\nd  we  thank  '.•-•a  " 


THE  31ST  INF.ANTRY  DIVISION 
PAS.SF..-=?   INTO   HISTORY 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  e.xtend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  e.xlraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  t-entleman  from 
Mississippi'' 

There  was  no  ob'ection 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
31st  Infantiy  Division,  standard  of 
southern  ii^jhtinc;  mm  since  1917.  passed 
into  history  last  February  15,  Serving  as 
the  Nationiil  Guard  Infantry  division  for 
Alabama  and  Ml.ssissippi  since  1946.  ;t.s 
units  have  been  reorganized  into  unit.? 
of  the  30th  .Armored  Division  with  head- 
quarters in  Nashvil'.e.  Tenn 

The  Dixie  Division  has  a  i^rcat  and 
proud  tradition  Jefferson  Davis,  a  former 
U  S  Senator  and  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  was  commander  of  the 
155th  Infantry  Regiment  i,  hen  it  fought 
at  Buena  Vista  and  earned  its  motto  b<ji  n 
in  the  heat  of  battle:  "Stand  fast.  Mis- 
sissippi '■  Until  !a.st  Thursday,  this  unit 
was  part  of  the  Dixie  Division 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  31st  Dixie  Division 


was  first  comiv.issloned  in  Georgia  in 
1917.  the  year  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I.  and  saw  action  in  Europe 
the  followlni,'  year.  During  World  War  II. 
it  served  with  distinction,  havinu  fought 
under  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  Pacific  Theater. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  a  close  ren^onal  at- 
tacluncnt  to  the  Dixie  division  because  I 
had  the  honor  of  sei  vint;  with  the  division 
as  a  National  Guardsman  and  on  active 
duty  when  several  of  its  units  were  acti- 
vated during  the  Korean  war 

Since  World  War  II  the  division  has 
been  under  the  capable  leadership  ot 
three  distinguished  Mississippians  who 
served  at  dilTeient  times  as  conunandiiu' 
nenera!  Lt  Gen  A  G  Paxton.  Mai.  Gen 
Claude  F.  Clayton,  and  Bris.  Gen,  Victor 
L  McDearman. 

As  this  proud  division  leaves  the  ranks 
I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  men  from  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  who  have  served  under  it:; 
crest  and  have  built  its  reputation.  The 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  military  unit  like  this 
one  is  directly  attributable  to  the  spirit 
and  courage  and  determination  of  thr 
individual  .soldier.  It  is  the  individual  and 
collective  pride  of  accomplishment  oi 
these  men  that  has  earned  the  31st  Dixit 
Division  a  leputation  second  to  none  i.i 
tunc  of  war  and  in  peace. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  REMOVAL  OF  GOLD 
RESERVE    REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou'-.e  for 
1  minute,  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obicction  to 
the  request  of  the  fzentleman  from 
Wa.shincton? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Pedcial  Re.^erve 
Board,  as  I  understand  it.  has  the  au- 
thority to  v/aive  the  25-perccnt-scid-:c- 
serve  requirement  if  the  country's  eold 
lo,sse.s  should  continue  to  the  point  that 
:t  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  23- 
perccnt-statutory-ieserve  requirement. 

So.  to  me.  the  bill  to  eliniinate  the  rc- 
.serve  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  for  US.  notes  I'nd  Treasury 
notes  of  1890.  is  simply  an  open  invita- 
tion to  foreign  bankers  who  hold  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  come  and  trade  in  then- 
US.  dollars  fcr  ::old. 

Today,  I  keep  thinkinR  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  which  the  Hou.se 
passed  to  give  President  John.son  the  au- 
thority to  resist  Communist  attacks.  At 
least  that  is  what  most  of  us  thought 
We  did  not  know  it  would  authorize 
Loniblnt:  North  Vietnam  and  the  buildup 
of  .American  forces  to  over  Imlf  a  million 
men. 

I    ;im    fearful    '.ve    might    precipitate 
.something  today  we  do  not  know  about 
In  other  words,  we  are  freeinpr  our  last 
supply  of  pold — $12  billion  of  gold. 

Laier  on.  when  it  may  have  dwindled 
to  nothing,  the  people  will  say,  'Why  d'd 
you  free  it?  " 

Our  job  today  is  not  to  make  our  eold 
available.  Our  job  is  to  make  rur  dollars 
more  attractive.  That  is  the  point.  Elimi- 
nating the  gold  reserve  does  not  curb  in- 


flation. We  should  be  curbing  inflation 
and  protecting  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar. 

The  illness  of  the  Nation's  financial 
condition  needs  a  major  operation.  It 
needs  a  balanced  budget  and  an  end 
to  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  say  to 
foreign  bankers,  'Come  and  get  our 
gold;  all  we  have  is  yours  if  you  want  it?" 

No.  What  the  foreign  bankers  want  to 
hear  is  that  America  will  protect  the 
value  of  her  dollar  and  do  it  by  sacrifice 
and  restraint  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  America.  Let  us  pass  some 
legislation  to  provide  for  austerity. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  14743.  If 
the  gold  drain  goes  on,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  already  can  waive  the  25- 
percent  reserve  requirement.  Mean- 
while, Congress  should  correct  the  source 
of  the  trouble. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
QUESTIONED 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  our  older  citizens  now  depend 
entirely  on  social  security  payments  to 
maintain  themselves  In  retirement.  Al- 
most every  American  who  is  now  working 
is  paying  into  the  social  security  fund  in 
the  expectation  that  he  is  building  re- 
tirement security  for  his  later  years.  It  is 
our  sacred  duty  to  protect  these  funds 
and  to  insure  those  who  are  taxed  to 
maintain  the  fund  that  the  money  to  pay 
their  retirement  will  be  there  when  it  is 
needed. 

In  recent  years  increased  demands  are 
constantly  being  made  on  the  social  se- 
curity fund.  Tliere  are  many  who  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  the  system,  and 
administration  .spokesmen  have  not  en- 
couraged faith  in  social  security  when,  in 
order  to  force  Congress  to  pass  the  ap- 
propriations it  demands,  have  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  social  se- 
curity payments  will  have  to  be  sus- 
pended unless  certain  bills  are  passed. 

To  point  up  the  concern  of  people  re- 
garding social  security  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  article.  "Secu- 
rity on  Faith"  which  appeared  in  the 
AOI  News  Digest,  a  publication  of  Asso- 
ciated Oregon  Industries,  in  the  January 
issue.  I  think  the  questions  raised  by  this 
article  deserve  serious  study  by  Congress 
if  we  expect  the  people  to  continue  their 
faith  in  the  social  security  program. 

The  article  follows : 

SEctjRiTT  ON  Faith 

Just  one  year  ago.  Treasury  Secretary  Fow- 
ler warned  the  Congress  that  If  the  national 
debt  limit  was  not  Increased,  the  government 
would  not  be  able  to  cover  more  than  half 
the  March  social  security  checks.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  the  deiat  limit  was  raised. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  1967.  Congress  approved 
the  largest  benefit  hikes  in  the  history  of  the 
33-year-old  social  security  program. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  helping 


aged  and  infirm  citizens.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  we  have  no  social  security  kitty,  no 
reserves.  As  Secretary  Fowler's  warning  clear- 
ly shows,  there  Is  no  Insurance  fund — there 
Is  an  obligation  on  taxpayers  to  be  met  out 
of  annual  revenues. 

Most  people  now  under  social  security  and 
those  paying  taxes  to  support  the  program, 
according  to  the  Portland-published  /•;di/s- 
friai  News  Review,  probably  do  not  realize 
they  are  not  buying  an  insurance  policy. 
They  probably  do  not  realize  they  have  no 
contract  guaranteeing  benefit  payments  of 
any  certain  amounts,  that  funds  are  not  set 
aside  and  that  current  benefits  are  paid  out 
of  current  taxes  of  borrowed  funds. 

If  obligations  to  pay  beneflte  outrun  the 
willingness  of  working  people  to  pay  taxes 
and  If  budgetary  limitations  prevent  other 
financing,  Congress  Is  free  to  change  the  law 
to  re-dlstrlbute.  withdraw  or  discontinue 
benefit  payments.  The  fact  is,  says  the  pub- 
lication, that  the  description  of  the  program 
given  In  the  official  booklet  "Your  Social 
Security"  to  the  effect  that  nine  out  of  ten 
working  people  "are  now  building  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  families  '  and  thr.t 
"the  amount  will  depend  on  your  average 
earnings"  is  Just  plain  poppycock. 

Charles  Stevenson,  a  senior  editor  of  The 
Reader's  Digest,  also  has  questioned  the  "se- 
cxirlty"  of  social  security.  Top  amount  paid 
into  the  government  annually  ten  years  ago 
for  a  covered  employee  was  $189  In  1968,  it 
win  be  $686.40  and  presently-scheduled  In- 
creases win  raise  this  to  $920.40  In  20  years  if 
no  additional  changes  are  made.  Past  history 
would  indicate  that  changes  will  come. 

Social  Security  Is  of  questionable  benefit 
to  younger  workers  who  foot  the  growing 
bills.  The  National  Assn.  of  Life  Underwriters 
has  calculated  that  the  same  schedule  of 
payments  would  buy  a  life  Insurance  policy 
which  would  pay  greater  dividends. 

Finally,  Mr.  Stevenson  notes,  the  chance  of 
collecting  social  security  benefits  30  or  40 
years  from  now  Is  becoming  increasingly 
questionable — It  will  depend  upon  the  mood 
of  taxpayers  at  that  time.  Right  now,  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  amount  by  which  prom- 
ised benefits  of  social  security  exceed  what 
the  "  "Insured"  persons  are  supposedly  to 
eventually  pay  toward  meeting  these  costs — 
are  $350  billion.  That  Is  a  sum  that  exceeds 
the  current  national  debt." 

Social  security,  involving  some  180  million 
Americans,  Is  the  largest  social  welfare  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken.  It  also  has  become 
one  of  the  moet  used  and  abused.  Every  citi- 
zen should  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts  above. 
If  he  is  to  fairly  assess  promises  which  too 
often  are  politically  motivated,  and  the  true 
security  of  a  program  subject  to  the  mood  of 
future  generations. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  ADM.  ARLEIGH 
BURKE:  COULD  THE  "VIETNAM 
WAR  BE  WON  IN  6  WEEKS? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days,  several  publications  have 
printed  an  interview  with  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  discussing  such  topics  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  recent  seizure  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo  by  North  Korean  forces. 

I  have  found  Admiral  Burke's  thoughts 
on  these  subjects  to  be  very  enlightened. 
and  very  informative. 

This  interview  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Elias    Demetracopoulos.    and    is    copy- 


righted by  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance.  Inc. 

Due  to  the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  I 
hold  Admiral  Burke,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  con-sid^ration  and  information. 

The  article,  including  introduction 
follows : 

.Special  Interview  With  Adm  .'Vrleich 
BvRKE— Could  the  Vietnam  War  Be  Wo.n 
IN  6  Weeks? 

(By  Ellas  Demetracopotilos ) 
(Note — In  the  following  Interview,  one  of 
.'America's  most  distinguished  military  ex- 
perts. Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  pives  his  out- 
spoken opinions  on  the  Viet  Nam  war,  the 
Pueblo  incident  and  other  vitul  matters.  Adm. 
Burke  was  chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  an 
unprecedented  tnree  terms,  from  1355  Ui  1961. 
The  questions  were  put  to  him  by  ElU.s 
Demetracopoulos,  who  was  the  foremast  po- 
litical editor  In  Greece  until  the  junta  seized 
power  there  He  has  reported  from  .^.thens 
nnd  from  Washington  for  the  North  Amer- 
ic^^n  Newspaper  .Alliance  since  1950  ) 

Q.  How  do  you  view  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  In  Viet  Nam? 

A.  First,  the  North  Vietnamese  may  have 
started  this  last  attack,  thinking  that  they 
could  gain  a  military  victory  and  drive  us 
out  oi  there  by  strictly  military  lu)enltl(lli^, 
If  that  Is  true,  they  are  going  to  be  seriously 
dis,-ippolnted.  They  aren't  going  to  be  nble 
to  do  It. 

Another  possibility  Is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  have  launched  this  attack  at 
this  time  In  order  to  create,  In  the  mind  of 
the  United  States  people,  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  war  that  we  are  fighting 
is  worth  the  effort  that  it  is  coing  to  take 
and  that  perhaps  they  could  Incre.ise  our 
concern  enough  to  cause  us  to  withdraw 
from  South  Viet  Nam.  They  would  achieve 
their  alms  that  way. 

Or  another  possibility  Is  that  they  wanted 
to  influence  the  elections  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  They  perhaps  feel  that  if 
they  attacked  cities  as  well  as  our  troops 
and  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble,  by  combat, 
and  sprung  a  lot  of  surprises  In  South  Viet 
N'am.  tnat  perhaps  v.-e  would  pet  ciipheart- 
ened  and  perhaps  elect  a  President  and  a 
Congress  who  would  want  to  withdraw  or  at 
least  accept  a  stalemate  there.  This  would 
give  North  Viet  Nam  what  they  wanted  in 
that  area. 

There  Is  another  possibility,  perhaps.  t;iat 
all  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  create  an  at- 
mo.^phere  so  that  they  could  gain  what  'hey 
■.vant  in  subsequent  negotiations  Perhaps 
they  feel  that  if  they  had  a  great  military 
upset  m  South  Vie:  Nam  and  then  suggested 
negotiations  they  would  gain  ettective  con- 
trol of  South  Viet  Nam  by  negotiations 
rather  e.asily. 

Nobody  in  this  country  knows  exactly 
why  they  started  this  attack.  It  might  be  a 
combination  of  all  three  of  the  reasons  I 
Just  gave.  Whr.t  might  haopen  now  !«  that, 
after  this  present  atuick  is  contained — when 
they  are  driven  back,  and  ;ifter  they  have 
lost  the  tremendous  number  of  men  that 
they  will  have  lost — they  might  fall  back 
and  regroup  for  another  surprise  attack. 

They  may  do  what  ihey  did  with  the 
French  years  ago — regroup  and  cather  new 
forces  and  start  preparing  for  another  attack 
two  or  three  years  from  now.  Or  they  might 
continue  the  present  attack,  not.  probably, 
at  the  present  level,  but  continue  harass- 
ment and  heckling  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  always  on  the  defensive.  Or  they  might 
actually  offer  to  negotiate,  again  In  the  belief 
that  they  could  gain  more  at  the  negotiating 
table  than  thev  could  gain  on  the  battle- 
field. 

They  might  acivally  offer  to  negotiate.  I 
don't  think  that  they  V.-111.  but  they  might. 
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Q  Are  vou  optimistic  or  pessimistic  at  this 
moment  ' 

A.  Neither. 

Q  Wliat  Is  the  United  States  not  doing. 
In  your  opinion,  to  win  In  a  decisive  and 
quick  way? 

A  Well.  It  Is  much  more  difficult  to  do 
this  now  than  It  would  h.ive  been  a  few 
years  <igo.  because  the  war  has  ^adually 
escal.ited — slowly — so  that  the  advantages 
we  would  have  gained  by  striking  hard  with 
«I1  our  power  have  not  been  fully  gained. 

There  .ire  still  things  that  we  should  do. 
I  think  in  order  to  keep  the  Communists 
from  controlling  all  of  Southeast  Asia  The 
object  of  '.v;ir  Is  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
no  matter  what  he  does  he  cannot  achieve 
his  purposes  In  this  case  this  means  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
have  to  be  convinced  that,  no  matter  what 
thev  do,  they  cannot  take  over  South  Viet 
Narn. 

Now  we  haven't  been  ,ible  to  convince 
them,  I  think,  because  we  have  escalated 
gradi^.il'.y  We  have  re.-vcted  to  each  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  aggressions,  each  one  of 
their  actions  with  Just  about  enough  power 
to  counter  their  .iction  We  have  replied 
to  their  initiative  We  have  not  exercised 
much   mjtjutue   on  ^ur  own    part 

Our  peofije  have  fought  gallantly  and  very 
well  on  I  he  battlefield,  but  the  enemy  usu- 
ally st.irti  the  battcs  He  determines  the 
pace.  ;he  timing  The  whole  business  has 
been  unr'.er  the  initiative  of  the  enemy. 

What  can  we  do  n3w?  As  I  say.  It  Is  much 
more  (llfflcult  now.  We  have  Instituted  a 
great  manv  self-restraints  on  our  operations 
I  personally  believe  that  we  should  blockade 
I  believe  that  we  should  knock  out  the  docks 
at  Haiphong  I  believe  that  we  should  stop 
the  ."iupplles  coming  in  to  North  Viet  Nam. 
I  believe  that  we  should  not  guarantee  that 
we  will  not  cause  tlie  overthrow  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  government.  Indeed.  I  think 
that  we  should  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese 
goven.ment  system 

I  would  not  rule  out  invasion  of  North 
Viet  N^m  in  some  places  We  should  not  oc- 
cupy the  country,  but  v/e  should  do  every- 
thing v.-e  1  an  to  stop  rhe  supplies  coming  Into 
North  Viet  Nam  and  from  there  to  South 
Viet  Nam  Vft  should  c;lve  them  something 
to  think  ibotit  and  make  !t  necessary  for 
them  to  react   o  our  initiative. 

I  think,  too  that  we  should  exercise  the 
right  ot  hot  pursuit  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed with  Cambodia  for  the  last  six 
months  I  don't  'hink  much  his  come  of 
those  discussions.  When  enemv  forces  are 
based  in  .",  foreign  land  and  attack  our  forces. 
we  -should  go  after  them  This  is  necessary 
even  though  that  land  is  presumably  neutral. 
So  f,\r  C.imboclla.  for  example,  has  proclaimed 
neutrality  btit  has  permitted  the  Commu- 
nists to  conduct  war  operations  ag.'lnst  the 
United  -States  from  bases  In  Cambodia. 

There  is  one  question  that  is  always 
brought  up  That  is.  •  Isn't  It  possible  that 
this  will  bring  the  Red  Chinese  Into  the 
war'"  Of  course  th;n  is  possible.  It's  ilways 
possible  .\nytlme  the  Red  Chinese  want  to 
enter  this  war.  all  they  have  tc  do  !s  enter 
It  We  :i3-. en't  any  control  over  that  at  .all. 
But  I  think  that  the  probability  of  their 
entering  the  'var  Is  much  less  If  we  demon- 
strate that  we  do  not  intend  to  let  the  North 
Vietnamese  take  control  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
I  would  be  meticulous  about  not  doing 
anything  'o  attack  the  Red  Chinese  directly. 
I  would  not  enter  Red  Chinese  waters.  I 
would  not  fly  over  their  territory,  I  would 
stay  out  .f  Red  Chuii  and  let  them  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to 
initiate  \  war  against  us.  I  don't  think  they 
will  m  .ke  the  decision  to  do  so.  but  they 
might  If  tiiey  make  that  decision  it  will  be 
on  the  basis  that  they  Intend  to  enter  the 
war  It  -he  time  that  It  appears  the  North 
Vietnamese  cannot  win  it  by  themselves. 
Now  cnce  they  have  made  that  decision  we 


have  only  une  of  two  courses  of  action  open 
to  us. 

Either  we  .succumb  and  .et  the  North 
Vletn.imese  take  nver  South  Viet  Nam,  or 
we  prevent  them  from  taking  over,  with  the 
gamble  that  the  Red  Chinese  Intend  to  come 
in  when  they  are  convinced  we  will  defeat 
the  North  Vletnaniese  We  will  have  to  fight 
them  anyway,  sooner  or  later 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  great  possi- 
bility of  the  Red  Chinese  coming  In.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  protests,  of  course. 

Q.  So.  under  the  present  circumstances,  do 
you  think  that  the  Invasion  of  North  Viet 
Nam  win  be  to  the  best  Interests  if  the  United 
States? 

A.  I  wouldn't  Invade  right  now.  but  I 
would  send  a  landing  force  every  once  in  a 
while  Into  North  Viet  Nam  tn  cut  off  the  lines 
of  supplies  and  then  perhaps  re-embark 
them.  Perhaps  I  would  stay  m  some  places. 
Where,  when  how  .ind  whether  this  should 
be  done  should  be  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary commander  on  the  spot.  I  don't  think 
It  can  be  made  b.ack  here  I  would  give  the 
local  commander  authority  to  do  so  when 
and  If  he  believes  it  desirable. 

Q  In  this  connection,  do  you  believe  that 
the  war  In  North  Viet  Nam  ''an  be  won,  let 
us  say,  in  a  period  of  six  weeks? 

A  Well.  It  may  be  possible  to  win  this  war 
in  a  falrlv  short  time,  but  in  r^rder  to  do  that 
we  would  have  to  do  things  th.it  really  con- 
vince the  enemy  we  mean  business  Our  own 
people  would  have  to  be  convinced  of  that 
too,  I  think  we  should  declare  war.  I  think 
we  should  mobilize,  that  we  should  call  up 
all  our  reserves.  I  think  we  should  put  our 
economic  system  on  a  wartime  basis, 

I  also  think  we  should  not  preriude  the 
possibility  of  using  nuclear  tactical  weapons. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  convince  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  they  cannot  take  over  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  that  they  will  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so. 

Q.  So,  do  you  believe  that  by  formally  de- 
claring war  against  North  Viet  Nam.  that 
with  a  full  mobilization  of  the  American 
economy  and  the  .\merlcan  war  machine,  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  can  be  won  In  a  period  ot 
about  six  weeks? 

A.  Well,  I  think  It  could  be  done  fairly 
f.\st.  It  might  be  a  short  time  after  we  had 
mobilized  and  were  ready.  Nobody  can  pre- 
dict exactly,  particularly  the  end  of  a  war. 
Predictions  for  the  future  are  very  difficult. 
But  I  think  that  after  our  forces  were  ready, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  convince  the  enemy 
m  about  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Q.  Should  the  U  S  be  prepared,  and  could 
fight,  under  the  present  circumstances,  other 
types  of  Viet  Nams  In  Southeast  Asia  iind  In 
places  like  Burma? 

.\.  Well,  certainly  things  that  have  hap- 
pened m  the  Ust  few  years  should  have 
t.iusht  lis  th.it  there  are  going  to  be  incidents 
,111  over  the  world.  The  Communists  .ire  not 
concentrating  Just  in  Viet  Nam.  They  are 
creating  incidents  all  over  the  world  So  we* 
should  be  prepared  to  h.indle  those  Incidents. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  be  careful 
of  Is  becoming  the  policemen  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  every  fight  that 
occurs.  What  we  should  be  able  and  willing 
to  do  13  protect  US.  Interests. 

Q  Would  you  now  advocate  the  use  of 
nucleir  weapons,  either  tactical  or  strategic, 
!n  Viet  Nam  or  In  ether  parts  cf  Asia,  Includ- 
ing North  Korea  and  Red  China,  to  protect 
vital  US   Interests  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

A.  Certainly  I  would  not  preclude  the  use 
of  either  tictlcal  or  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
i^ns.  I  would  never  Rive  to  the  enemy  the  ad- 
'.  antage  of  being  certain  that  we  would  not 
use  nuclear  we.ipons  against  him.  But  the 
use  of  nu?Iear  weapons  is  a  very  grave  decl- 
si:>n  ,-\nd  I  wouldn't  use  them  lightly.  Neither 
w>uld  I  hold  them  back  until  we  are  des- 
per.ite  .md  use  them  as  weapon.s  of  l,\st  resort 
I  would  not  use  them  unless  I  felt — and  my 
military    advisers    felt — that    there    was    no 


either  way  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  success- 
:ul  conclusion,  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Q.  If  today  you  were  the  U.S.  commander 
in  Viet  Nam,  and  m  view  of  the  events  of 
the  l.ist  few  days,  would  you  employ  t.ictical 
nuclear  weai>ons  in  dealing  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  forcos  ' 

A.  No.  I  would  not  yet.  I  would  instead 
.^hut  off  their  supplies  absolut-ely.  I  would 
do  those  things  that  I  have  mentioned  a  lew 
ni'.iuites  ,igo.  But  I  would  not  state  that  I 
.vould  never  use  atomic  weapons  under  any 
circumstances  because  we  mUht  want  to 
sometime 

Q.  Can  a  policy  of  containment  work  in  an 
..rea  such  .is  Sout.heast  .Vsia,  with  its  ill- 
defined  borders,  its  Communist  fifth-columns, 
and  unparalleled  poverty' 

A  Well,  every  man's  idea  of  cont  unment 
'.s  a  little  bit  different.  I  personally  think  tho 
^•eneral  idea  of  containment  doesn't  work 
very  well  And  I  think  the  reason  is  that  the 
enemy  must  be  convinced  that  if  he  aggresses. 
if  he  commits  .m  agitression  .igainst  other 
people  in  the  world,  and  particularly  those 
that  Involve  US,  interests,  he  Is  going  to  be 
punished   quickly, 

.'^nd  so  I  think  that  anytime  that  the 
Russians  f^r  the  Clilnese  make  nn  aegrcsslon 
against  the  best  intcrest.>4  of  the  U.S.,  they 
should  be  punished  quickly  and  firmly.  I 
don't  mean  eliminated.  I  mean  quick,  hard 
[ninl.^hment.  That  means  that  we  have  lo 
[lUt  enough  force  In  these  are. is  where  the 
irnuble  arises  to  stop  him  ([uickly.  He 
.should  be  driven  b.ick.  at  the  lea^t.  to  where 
lie  was  before  he  started. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Administration's 
iiandling  of  the  Pueblo  Incident'' 

.\.  I  don't  really  understand  a  lot  .;bout 
the  Pueblo  Incident.  All  that  I  know,  really. 
is  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  I  don't 
understand  v.hy  .some  actions  v.ere  taken. 
Ic  Is  a  very  distressing  thing. 

I  don't  understand  how  ,ny  captain  could 
surrender  his  ihlp.  'llir.fs  against  all  the 
tradition  that  we  were  nil  brouitht  up  with. 
It  must  be  that  the  captain  had  orders 
which  forbade  him  from  fighting.  I  think 
lie  would  have  fought  otherwise,  but.  of 
course,   I   don't  know  this   is  true. 

I  don't  know^  what  orders  he  had.  but  I 
cant  conceive  of  a  captain  of  a  U.S.  com- 
missioned fhlp  not  fighting  when  he  Is  pos- 
sibly boarded  unless  he  was  .specifically  told 
not  to.  I  can't  understand  why  lie  didn't 
destroy  his  ship  when  or  after  she  was 
boarded. 

I  cant  understand  why  some  combat 
forces  were  not  In  position  to  protect  ihe 
ship.  These  ships  have  been  heckled  before, 
I  don't  mean  that  these  protective  forces 
should  be  right  next  to  the  ship,  but  I  don't 
understand  why  there  v.eren't  surface  ships 
within  a  short  steaming  dist.ince  of  the 
■^hip  or  aircraft  cover  which  could  come  to 
the  aid  in  a  short  while. 

I  don't  understand  why.  when  the  Pueblo 
was  taken  Into  Wonsan.  a  small  surface  ship 
like  a  destroyer  v.as  not  ordered  to  go  get 
her.  They  could  probably  have  gotten  her 
If  we  had  acted  fast.  This  destroyer  captain 
could  have  r?nt  a  dispatch  to  North  Ko- 
rean authorities  In  Wonsan  or  Py.in<tyan<t 
and  told  them.  "I  am  coming  In  to  get  mv 
ship."  .\nd  when  he  goes  into  Wonsan — it's 
up  to  the  North  Koreans  whether  they  open 
lire  or  not 

If  ihey  open  fire  on  our  ship,  as  they 
probably  would,  then  the  captain  of  the 
destroyer  lias  a  fight  on  his  hands  He  pos- 
sibly could  go  In  .Tnd  take  the  .^hlp  back 
anyway,  but  he  possibly  might  find  that  I'.e 
doesn't  have  enough  power  to  t  ike  her  back. 

That's  the  time  for  reinforcements  to  come 
In — and  I  don't  mean  tremendous  task 
forces — but  enough  force  to  cet  that  ship. 

I  don't  understand  the  chain  of  command 
to  the  Pueblo.  She  must  not  have  been  under 
direct  naval  command.  I  don't  me.in  that  the 
captain  and  men  were  not  in  the  Navy,  but  I 
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don't  think  his  next  senior  could  have  been 
m  the  Navy.  If  that  ship  was  operating  di- 
rectly under  some  organization  or  agency 
other  th.an  the  Navy,  then  I  can  understand 
why  CINPAC  (Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific) 
or  any  other  echelons  of  naval  command 
didn't  t.ike  action.  Or  maybe  they  had  orders 
not  to  t.ike  action,  too.  I  simply  don't  know. 

There's  an  awful  lot  about  this  happening 
which  I  don't  understand  and  whicii  dis- 
tresses me  no  end.  It's  a  lot  different  from 
Decatur's  action  when  he  went  after  the 
Philadelphia  in  Tripoli  more  tlian  150  years 
ago.  It's  a  lot  different  thaoi  action  that 
would  have  been  taken  even  a  fairly  lew  years 
ago  All  naval  officers  are  brought  up  t«  never 
let  commis.sloned  ships  of  the  United  States 
be  surrendered  I  Just  don't  understand  It. 

Q-  In  \lcw  of  your  long  and  distinguished 
naval  career,  what  would  you  have  done  If, 
first,  you  were  the  .^kipper  of  the  Pueblo. 
second,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
U.S.  forces  In  the  Pacific,  and  third.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America? 

A.  Well,  nobody  can  put  himself  exactly  In 
the  position  ol  another  man.  What  I  would 
have  done  as  captain  of  that  ship  would  have 
been  dependent  upon  my  orders,  upon  a  lot 
of  things.  But  I  would  have  weighed  very 
careiully.  and  I  expect  he  did.  whether  or 
not — even  though  I  liad  orders  never  to 
figiit — whether  to  surrender  the  s'nlp  or 
wiietlier  to  fight  regardless  cf  my  Instruc- 
tions. 

We  are  all  taught  when  we  first  enter 
the  Navy  that  an  order  has  to  be  obeyed.  At 
the  same  time,  when  a  man  believes  he  has 
received  an  order  that  is  wrong,  his  first  duty. 
if  there  is  time,  is  to  notify  the  commander 
who  gave  those  orders  that  you  think  the 
orders  are  wrong  and  a£k  him  to  modify 
tiiem.  giving  the  re.isons.  of  course. 

"Iliat  doesn't  make  the  superior  very  happy, 
but  If  he  actually  is  wrong  and  you  can 
convince  him.  he  will  change  his  orders. 
This  has  happened  in  the  past. 

But  if  there  isn't  time,  as  there  probably 
was  not  In  this  case,  then  the  captain  has  the 
choice  of  disobeying  his  orders  because  he 
believes  the  oest  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  doing  something 
else  or  by  obeying  them  blindly.  If  he  dis- 
obeys and  he  docs  something  that  liis  orders 
indicate  that  he  should  not  do.  that  is  a 
very  itrave  action  indeed.  He  had  better  be 
right.  He  had  better  be  absolutely  right.  Be- 
cause if  he  IS  not.  he  mistht  embarrass  the 
United  States.  He  might  endanger  his  crew 
and  lils  people.  He  might  do  a  lot  of  things. 

But  if  he  is  right,  maybe  he  will  have  done 
a  great  thing  for  the  U.S. 

Now.  there  is  one  point  here:  that  if  a 
commander  takes  a  step  that  is  embarrassing 
or  even  which  the  oflictals  of  the  United 
States  do  not  agree  with,  those  officials  can 
disavow  his  action.  They  can  punish  the 
commander  who  did  it.  That  usually  satisfies 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  because  it 
IS  the  intent  behind  these  actions  which  is 
most  important. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  Communists 
created  this  incident.  Our  ship  was  certainly 
on  the  high  seas.  I  think  that  she  did  not 
even  \iolato  the  12-mile  limit,  which.  Inci- 
dentally, is  not  accepted  by  the  United  States 
or  many  other  nations.  I  think  that  this 
whole  aJair  was  created  by  the  Communists 
to  Immiliate  us.  to  make  us  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  we  were  not 
really  able  or  willing  to  protect  our  own  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  maybe  cause  us  to  lose  a 
little  respect  throughout  the  world,  including 
a  httle  self-respect. 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  on  how  you  felt 
about  how  the  captain  of  the  Pueblo  could 
violate  his  orders  If  he  felt  he  was  right  and 
what  the  connection  is  there'.' 

A.  Well,  if  lie  were  ordered,  for  example, 
not  to  fight  a  ship  and  not  to  use  his  guns, 
the  man  ■a-ho  pave  those  orders  would  have 
given  those  orders  with  a  certain  set  of  cir- 


cumstances In  mind.  Certainly  the  captain 
doesn't  want  to  shoot  anybody  who  Is  heck- 
ling— BO  the  man  who  gave  those  orders  may 
have  thought  "There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
Communist  heckling  exercises  and  we  don't 
want  our  ships  shooting  at  boats  that  come 
close."  So  he  may  have  issued  orders  to  the 
ship  not  to  use  guns  at  all. 

Well,  the  captain  might  reason  very  well 
that  these  were  circumstances  which  the 
other  man  had  In  mind  when  he  gave  those 
orders  or  he  might  reason,  "things  are  a  lot 
more  serious  than  he  thought.  I've  got  to 
realize  that  these  circumstances  are  different 
than  he  envisaged  and  I  must  shoot  to  save 
my  ship.  They  are  highjacking  my  ship  and 
committing  piracy,  and  I  am  going  to  protect 
my  ship." 

And  then  he  notifies  his  boss,  whoever  he 
IS,  right  away  that  he  has  opened  fire,  he  is 
protecting  his  ship  and  if  communications 
are  as  good  as  I  think  they  are,  he  i)rob.ibly 
would  have  gotten  his  information  back  to 
his  seniors  very  fast. 

Q,  So  If  you  were  the  skipper  of  the  Pueblo 
you  personally  would  have  fought  and  you 
would  never  have  surrendered  your  ship? 

A.  I  don't  say  that  because  I  don't  know 
the  exact  circumstances  and  it  is  impossible 
to  ever  put  yourself  In  exactly  the  position 
of  another  man.  I  don't  know  the  facts  now 
and  I  don't  want  to  make  the  statement  that 
this  captain  is  wrong.  He  may  not  have  been. 
I  don't  want  to  criticize  him  nor  do  I  want 
to  say  that  I  would  have  surely  done  It 
differently.  I  might  have  done  exacilv  the 
same  thing  he  did. 

But  from  what  I  think  happened  I'm  afraid 
I  would  not  have  done  it  that  way. 

Q.  And  what  about  if  you  were  commander 
in  chief  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific'.' 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  commander  ;;i 
chief  in  the  Pacific  was  not  in  the  chain  oi 
command  to  the  ship.  He  apparently  was  not 
notified  of  the  attack  immediately,  which 
bears  this  out.  I  suspect  that  probably  v.hat 
iiappened  was  that  the  ship  reported  to  some 
organization  in  the  United  States  which  in 
turn  forwarded  the  information  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Pacific. 

I  '.vould  also  suspect  that,  if  this  is  true, 
that  the  commander  in  chief  In  the  Pacific 
knew  that  he  did  not  have  any  authority  or 
control  over  that  ship  and  he  would  be  hesi- 
tant to  take  action  liimself  because  he 
wouldn't  know  what  other  action  liad  been 
ordered  by  other  people.  He  would  think  "I'll 
wait  a  little  while  to  see  what's  going  to  be 
done  by  whoever  is  running  this  show.  " 

All  of  this  is  on  the  basis  that  the  ship 
probably  was  not  in  the  chain  ol  coniniana 
under  CINCPAC. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  CINCPAC  should 
have  full  authority  over  all  vessels,  uiciuding 
the  Pueblo  operating  in  that  area,-' 

A.  Well,  yes  I  do.  I  think  military  forces 
siiould  be  commanded  by  military  people  .^iiid 
•Jiat  the  cliain  of  command  should  be  mili- 
tary. I  think  all  naval  ships  should  be  oper- 
ated under  the  naval  chain  ol  command  be- 
cause if  tills  is  done  then  you  have  a  prolt-s- 
sional  who  knows  a  lot  about  the  Navy  and 
the  chain  of  command,  and  the  captains  or 
the  junior  off.cers  realize  they  have  a  man 
who  understands  their  problems  and  knows 
what  to  do,  that  their  commander  lias  hi'd  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  and  l.s  not  an  ama- 
teur in  a  professional  game, 

Q.  If  you  were  President  of  the  Uniti'd 
States,  how  would  you  react  in  dealing  with 
'.lie  Pueblo  incident? 

A.  This  is  tiie  most  difficult  question  of  all. 
because  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
there  had  been  an  immediate  reaction  to  this 
illegal  highjacking.  With  the  rapid  commu- 
nications that  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  few  years  and  the  enormous  ad^'ances 
that  have  been  made  in  electronics,  it  !  = 
very  easy  to  send  a  nie.-.sace  anyplace  in  the 
world  very  fast.  The  difficult  part  is  m 
writing  the  message  and   m   comeying  the 


exact  thought  that  the  man  has  In  mind  to 
somebody  else. 

Now,  because  this  communications  system 
does  make  transmission  of  messages  so  quick 
and  easy,  there  has  been  a  tendency  1 1  con- 
centrate all  decision-making,  or  nio.st  oi  tlie 
decision-making  in  Waslilngton  and  actually 
I  suspect,  in  tlie  office  cf  the  Preside:;:.  Well. 
that  has  a  lot  of  very  had  result; 

In  tlie  lirst  place,  the  President  ^  in't  be 
knowledgeable  (if  all  the  circum.st.iaces.  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tries,  and  God  knows  any 
President  works  hard  enough,  including 
President  Johnson,  trying  to  keep  knowledge- 
able on  everything  that  happens. 

In  tlie  second  place,  it  takes  tiir.e  'o  wake 
him.  Nobody  wakes  the  President  lor  minor 
matters.  So  what  h.ippens  wlien  an  urgent 
message  of  high  i)riority  comes  in  over  the 
conunuiiications  systems?  .Somebodv  decodes 
1'.  looks  at  it.  and  then  thinks:  '.-Should  I 
call  the  President  or  should  I  not?  .Should  I 
l;rst  call  somebody  else'.'"  So  usually  they  call 
somebody  else  and  ask  "What  do  I  do'"  And 
the  man  whoever  is  c. tiled  advises  tiiem  and 
says.  "You'd  better  call  the  President  last, 
young  fellow." 

And  so  they  Ciill  the  President,  tiie  Presi- 
dent wakes  up  out  ot  a  cold  sleep,  and  U.^lens 
to  a  briefing  over  the  telephone.  He  doesn't 
know  the  circumstances,  lie  hasn't  been 
awake  very  long,  he  lias  to  make  a  decision. 
It  Is  quite  natural  that  wlicn  a  man  ni:ike.s  u 
decision  under  those  circumstances,  lie  is 
cautious. 

Now,  I  don't  mean  that  lie  .shouldn't  be 
cautious  all  the  tune,  liut  under  these  cir- 
cumstances anvbody  is  .super-cautiou'  It  is 
a  natural  reaction — don't  do  auythiiitt  right 
nov.'.  Call  somebody — ask  the  advice  ■'!  Mr. 
So-and^o.  or  get  more  information,  or  come 
over  and  bring  all  the  charts  and  data  over, 
or  .something  I'ke  that.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  delay. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  danger  of  nicking  too 
many  decisions  In  a  central  position,  and  this 
is  true  of  the  government  tir  .iny  other  orga- 
nl?ation.  As  many  decisions  as  possible 
sliould  be  made  as  far  down  the  coiielon  of 
command  as  jiossible. 

Now  the  reason  :iga:nst  that  is  '.hat  de- 
cisions that  are  made  these  day.^  ire  too 
grave,  the  consequences  are  possibly  too  great 
to  leave  in  the  hands  of  nnv  subordir.  i't'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  limited  number 
'f  decisions  that  the  President  can  handle. 
Tiiere's  not  time  enough  for  him  it  i'landle 
them  all. 

The  more  delegation  of  authority  t|;ere  is, 
usually,  the  better,  providing  policy  i'  known 
down  through  the  eciieions  of  command  so 
that  the  lad  on  the  spot  knov.-s  ih.e  policies 
under  which  tiie  government  Is  operating. 

Your  question  v.as.  what  I  would  li  t-'e  done 
if  I  were  President,  ind  the  answer  is  I 
think  I  would  h.ave  reacted  very  fast  to  get 
this  ship  back  right  t;uickly. 


LSD  LS  FAR  MORE  D.a.NGEROUS 
THAN  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  .'^PRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  :o  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  my 
I'emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieciion  to 
the  I'equest  of  the  tientleman  fi'om 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  :.:v.  Speaker  -e.-^ti- 
mony  ;:;ven  Monday  at  a  hearint;  of  the 
Cc)mmilt.ee  on  Intcv-'.ate  and  FureiHn 
Commerce  indicates  beyond  any  doubt 
'.hat  v.'e  liave  been  mi.'^sing  the  boat  in 
our  handlin.g  of  LSD  and  apparently  we 
intend  to  cont'nue  doinL'  sj.  Le';ishnion 
proposed  by  the  administration  H.R. 
1535.51   and  before  oar  committee  'ivould 
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make  possession  of  LiSD  a  misdemeanor 
and  :s  thus  entirely  Inadequate  The 
public  and  the  Government  have  long 
since  determined  that  marihuana  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  s<x':ety  and 
therefore  warranted  the  imjxisition  of 
stiff  felony  penalties  for  even  havlns;  the 
stuff  In  possescion 

LSD  Is  fai  more  dan^-ernus  than  mari- 
huana, not  only  to  Us  misguided  users 
but  also  to  future  generations  because 
even  a  brief  LSD  trip"  cy.n  cause  birth 
defects  years  later 

Now  \e  iiave  specific  proof  that  LSD 
can  and  does  cause  ^^enetic  damaae  Or 
Cecil  B  Jacobson.  Instructor  in  the  de- 
partment of  obstetrics  and  ^ynecoloyy, 
Geortre  Washington  University,  and  a 
leadlnt,'  researcher  ;n  the  ijenetlc  effects 
of  LSD,  presented  convmcma;  proofs  that 
the  dniET  Is  lu£;hly  dan^jerous  even  in 
small  doses.  A  mother  can  be  afflicted 
with  leukemia  and  other  forms  of  cancer 
and  prematura  aeinic  Tlie  damage  to  her 
child  may  be  immediate  or  it  may  be 
latent  It  could  result  m  malformations 
or  in  pretlDection  for  cancer  and  short- 
ened life  -p.in  There  are  definite  possi- 
bilities that  the  latent  defects  will  not 
show  up  in  rhe  child  but  will  produce 
handicapped  children  in  later  genera- 
tions. The  end  results  obviously  cannot  as 
yet  be  studied,  but  the  real  possibilities 
are  horrible  to  contemplate. 

Dr.  Jacobson  u-stined  without  he.'^ita- 
tlon  that  in  this  area  of  ;enetic  damasie 
marihuana  does  not  present  the  same 
ijriiii  picture  Yt  t  we  ha\e  re:-ogni?ed 
that  marihuana  must  be  curbed  with 
stifT  [)ena!t.ts,  We  vr-n  do  no  'ess  with 
LSD  .Any  legislation  forthcoming  .should 
mak.e  possession  of  LSD  a  felony.  It  Is 
not  just  another  drus;  which  causes  an- 
noyance to  society  when  abu.sed.  It  is  a 
basic  dant;er  "o  the  very  xistence  of  our 
.society  and  miisr  bo  roMtrolled  as  such 


AGRICULTURE   CENSUS 

Mr  BATTIX  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  ro  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPF.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t,'entleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  plans  to  require  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  to  fill  out  a  general, 
but  far-reaching,  questionnaire,  phase  I 
of  rhe  1369  Census  of  Attricuiture.  From 
the  data  thus  tiathered.  in  Januaiy  1970. 
special  surveys,  phase  II.  will  be  com- 
piled which  will  delve  deeply  into  each 
type  of  farmer's  individual  practices. 
These  inquiries  will  be  made  late  in  1970 
or  in  early  1971.  All  these  questions. 
phase  I  and  phase  II.  will  require  an- 
swers from  each  farmer  imder  penalty 
of  fine.  impris<jnment.  or  both,  for  re- 
fusal to  do  so. 

Montana  farmers  have  in  the  past  ob- 
jected to  the  number  and  nature  of  these 
questions.  I  am  sure  they  will  not  sit  idly 
by  as  they  learn  the  proposed  1969  Agri- 
cultural Census  is  ihe  most  elaborate,  the 
most  inquisitive,  the  most  pryiny  census 
ever. 

Their  objections  are  soiuid.  Form  ATF- 
4B.  a  pretest,  was  mailed  to  farms  with 
expected  sales  of  SL',500  gross  value.  Of 


all  the  farms  in  the  United  Steles.  96  6 
percent  have  .sales  of  Kros*  value  $2,500 
or  over.  In  this  test,  there  are  :i7  sections 
with  bett^-r  than  ;{50  questions  and  over 
725  po.s.slble  blanks  to  All  The  farmer  is 
even  instructed  that  if  lie  needs  more 
room  he  sfiould  attacii  an  extra  sheet 
This  Is  the  general  questiunnalre.  What 
is  the  poor  farmer  supposed  to  do  when 
they  -.tart  kjetllnt!  specific?  To  ulve  truly 
accurate  answers  to  all  these  questions, 
a  farmer  would  have  to  hire  an  account- 
ant, surveyor,  and  marketing  expert 

The  problem  is  not  just  the  length, 
however.  The.se  questions  a.^k  a  farmer 
to  do  what  no  good  buslne^.sman  would 
ever  consider;  they  ask  Inm  to  reveal  his 
trade  secrets  Not  only  are  many  of  the 
census  enumerators  hired  from  the  same 
locality  in  which  they  work,  but  also, 
valuable  estimates  can  be  made  by  one 
familiar  with  the  district  by  a  process  of 
elimination  lluis  negating  any  confiden- 
tiality -upiKisedly  protected  by  the  pub- 
lished census  reports. 

Kinallv.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Census  Bureau  is  not  only  ask- 
ing for  information  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  know,  but  also  Informa- 
tion that  bureaucrats  want  to  know. 
Hidden  away  in  their  offices.  Insulated 
trom  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
.\merican  public,  are  hundreds  of  statis- 
ticians, professionals  of  intrusion,  whose 
existence  is  iustlfled  by  the  quantity  of 
information  they  can  irather.  Why  does 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  need  to  know 
iiioie  than  th^^  most  basic  information? 
The  infotmation  they  are  asking  for  is 
alieady  available  to  those  agencies  that 
serve  the  farmer.  It  is  gathered  by  the 
experts  of  the  specific  fields,  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  itself  through  Its  own  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  and  the  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service. 

In  order  to  stop  this  wasteful,  unneces- 
sary, and  dangeroiLs  trend  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  which  will  prohibit  the 
Census'  asking  questioris  about  produc- 
tion, acreage,  operation,  and  finances. 
This  legislation  is  necessary  to  forcefully 
bring  the  i.ssue  to  the  fore  and  to  con- 
clusively free  the  farmer  from  this  un- 
:;ecessary  burden  The  information  really 
needed  by  the  Government  will  still  be 
available  to  the  Govi  i  nment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ^he  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Statistics  will  .-.tudy  this  • 
problem  m  depth  as  part  of  the  overall 
problem  of  the  use  of  private  information 
hy  publ'C  agencies  and  will  repct  out  the 
.sound  legislation  so  desperately  needed 
not  only  in  the  area  of  aericultuie  but 
in  e'-cry  area  where  the  Bureau  of  Census 
IS  exceeding'  :*s  pioprr  fui-.ction. 


WE  MOURN  FOR  A  GREAT  RABBI 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Sp^ake.-,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
nv'.rks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mi.  Speaker,  an  oak  has 
iallen.  On  Wednesday.  February  7.  1968, 
the   city   ot   Cincinnati   ?nd   the   entire 


Nation  were  saddened  by  the  death  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Americans  and  a 
longtime  personal  friend  of  my  father, 
my  grandfather,  and  m^'self,  Rabbi 
Ellezer  Silver  Throughout  his  eventful 
87  years,  liabbl  Silver  was  recognized  as 
a  leader  and  a  dynamic  national  figure 
He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  freedom,  and 
worked  mightily  and  selflessly  to  free 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  clutches 
of  Nazi  death  camps. 

A  native  of  Lithuania,  Rabbi  Silver 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1907.  He 
held  pulpits  m  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Spring- 
field, Mass..  and.  for  nearly  40  years, 
was  rabbi  at  Kneseth  Israel,  In  Cincin- 
nati. He  was  a  member  of  the  presidium 
of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  was  head 
of  Vaad  Hoir,  Organization  of  Orthodox 
Congregations,  in  Cincinnati. 

Known  for  his  humanltarlanism. 
Rabbi  Silver  organized  rescue  operations 
to  save  thousands  of  persons  from  Nazi 
death  camps,  and,  following  World  War 
II,  aided  refugees  in  escaping  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  In  this  work,  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  he  worked  closely 
with  mj-  late  father  and  a  warm  friend- 
ship and  deep  mutual  respect  grew  from 
the  association. 

Surviving  Rabbi  Silver  are  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Burkson  Silver,  two  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  a  number  of  grandchil- 
dren. In  his  tradition,  they  are  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  their  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation. I  am  deeply  saddened  by  his 
pa.ssing.  and  it  seems  most  appropriate  to 
take  note  of  it  on  a  day  we  note  also  the 
great  contribution  to  this  country  of 
those  of  Lithuanian  birth  and  descent. 
It  is  a  time  when  we  hope  for  the  rebirth 
of  freedom,  both  temporal  and  religious, 
for  all  who  are  under  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Conmiun!st,s  in  Lithuania  and 
el.sewhere. 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  MOTHER 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  m.y  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  -lentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Sneaker,  my  f  lend, 
O.  A.  Brice.  the  publisher  cf  one  oi  the 
Nation's  finest  v>cekly  newspapers,  the 
Lake  Wales  News,  is  one  of  the  best  stu- 
dents of  human  nature  tiiat  I  have  vver 
known  In  his  column,  ■(iver  in  My  Cor- 
ner." which  appeared  in  the  February  15 
issue  of  the  Lake  Wales  Nevs.  he  pays 
tribute  to  the  American  heroine,  the 
American  mother  whose  legacy  to  the 
world  is  the  character  aiid  education  she 
uives  iier  children.  Mr.  Brice  reinhids  us 
that  there  are  greater  riches  than  gold 
and  silver. 

His  column  is  refreshing  and.  with 
permission,  I  include  it  here  in  the 
Record: 

Over  in*  Mt  Corner 

(By  O.  A.  Brice » 

I   met  one   of  the   richest  women   in   the 

world   this  week.  She  did   not  come   to  the 

office   in   a   limousine   nor   was   a   chauffeur 

escorting  her  through  the  doorway.  Instead 
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.-lie  walked  in,  clad  In  a  cotton  dress  and 
with  a  smile  on  her  face  that  bespoke  hap- 
piness. 

She  was  Just  a  plain  country  woman, 
t.mned  by  Florida's  buu  and  her  appearance 
.-•howed  detlnltely  that  for  many  years  she 
iiad  tolled.  .'Vnd  more  than  that  some  of 
iier  tusks  liad  been  difficult  ones,  out  In  the 
lipid  as  well  :is  around  the  home.  She  had 
-e.ir'^d  :i  t.imilv  jind  the  trlalF  tiiroiiph  which 
he  hncl  pone  had  left  their  m.irk. 

But  That  (ieflant  look  In  her  eye  showed 
liic  conclu!  Ively  .-she  had  been  successful  and 
.-lie  was  bubbling  over  with  Joy  as  she  now 

■jke.'i  !i;.ck  Lver  tiic  puit  ;.t  wha:  .«he  had 
■tccumulated. 

SHE    WAS    RICH 

Of  crur.'-e  I  know  from  !one  acquaintance 
tills  woman  probably  didn't  have  a  dime  in 
the  bank  and  that  It  was  actually  a  prob- 
lem right  then  as  to  how  she  would  be  able 
to  take  back  to  the  little  home  the  necessi- 
ties which  the  weekend  called  for.  But  she 
was  not  worrying  for  she  had  seen  worse 
'-.mps.  In  t.ict  today  she  was  just  happy  In 
the  thought  that  the  world  had  been  kind 
to  her  m  the  rearing  cf  youngsters  who  are 
now  making:  their  mark  and  who  weekly 
.■ihow  their  nppreclatlon  for  all  of  mother's 
foil,  by  writing  regularly. 

In  her  hand  she  lielci  a  couple  letters  just 
taken  from  the  postoflSce.  I  inquired  about 
the  girls  and  bovs  Just  in  order  to  be  polite 
and  .chow  my  interest  and  it  was  then  I 
realized   the  richness  which   was  hers. 

In  mv  estimation  there  isn't  enough 
n'.onev  in  the  world  to  buy  the  happiness 
which  t>iat  woman  was  enjoying.  Her  chil- 
dren are  all  doing  well  and  the  lessons  taught 
them  :/V  this  mot.her  are  already  bearing 
iruit,  thrcugh  happy  homes  .md  unselfish 
ci'.spositK.'ns 

.'Vs  I  v:s;tfd  with  tills  woman,  my  mind 
wandered  off  to  other  days  when  she  experi- 
enced That  period  if  womanhood  through 
which  her  eirls  are  now  going.  I  wondered 
lust  how  l;ard  her  parents  had  "slaved"  to 
give  her  the  education  she  possessed.  It  was 
I'-ot  difficult  to  S2e  that  she  liad  not  gone 
throu'^li  college,  but  nevertheless  she  had 
att.iin^d  f  knowledge  of  how  to  live  and  as- 
sociate with  neighbors,  doing  the  things 
which  make  a  good  citizen  and  at  the  same 
t:me  becoming  thoroughly  qualified  to  make 
a  home. 

"It  has  been  a  long,  hard  road  over  which 
I  tr.ivcltd.  but  I  succeeded  in  glvlnp  my  boys 
and  Blrls  that  which  I  did  not  get — a  good 
education."  she  declared  as  we  visited,  "and 
in  them  I  now  have  a  part  of  my  life  which 
I  know  will  live  on  and  on  '  she  continued. 

Riches'  Tliere  are  none  which  will  com- 
pare with  the  satisfaction  this  mother  has 
in  lier  accomplishments. 

Rather  cruelly,  I  endeavored  to  paint  be- 
fore her  the  lonesomeness  she  would  endure 
now  That  the  home-nest  is  empty  and  I 
stressed  the  idea  that  she  should  now  begin 
to  do  things  for  herself  so  as  The  years  pile 
i:p  she  could  enjoy  more  ol  The  comforts  of 
life.  But  I  did  not  get  very  far,  for  she  Im- 
mediately countered  with  a  recital  of  things 
?he  yet  hoped  to  do  for  the  "kids". 

.\fter  this  woman  left  the  office.  I  pon- 
riered  for  a  while  on  the  things  which  make 
.America  the  country  over  which  people  will 
right  and  give  their  lives — a  land  of  freedom 
and  hr^ppy  homes  out  of  which  comes  Just 
such  char.icters  as  the  one  with  whom  I  had 
been  talking.  I  recalled  other  acquaintances 
I  knew  who  had  traveled  niuch  the  same 
road  :s  this  woman  and  who  today  stand 
without  any  cold,  hard  money  in  their  pos- 
session, but  with  invaluable  memories  and 
i'.-;e  satisfaction  of  having  created  and  sup- 
ported bovs  and  girls  until  the  world  de- 
n^anded  their  services  to  carry  on. 

Somehow  it  seemed  to  me  this  woman 
siiould  be  fn  inspiration  to  anyone  who  could 
meet  ner.  If  I  had  my  way  she  would  be  the 
.■\merican  heroine  and  to  her  I  would  erect 


a  monument  which  would  endure  all  time. 
Prom  its  utmost  pinnacle  I  would  place  a 
light  which  would  shine  forward  Into  coming 
generations  as  an  example  of  womanhood. 
The  kind  of  American  womanhood,  which 
knows  sacrifices,  and  hard  work,  and  yet 
while  undergoing  it  all,  develops  deep  WiTh- 
In,  a  love  and  consclousnesi  that  she  Is 
rich  above  everything  else  and  tliat  she  has 
left,  as  a  heritage  To  her  loved  ones,  a  for- 
tune of  sweet  memories  which  will  be  passed 
on   frjin   generation   to  generation. 

Yes,  I  think  I  met  the  richest  woman  In 
The  world  and  from  that  short  visit,  I  profit- 
ed by  the  bright  outlook  she  was  carrying 
on  through  life. 

Some  of  These  days  when  I  am  Inclined 
To  do  my  worst  complaining  or  when  I  hear 
some  irlend  bewailing  the  sad  t-.tperiences 
he  has  gone  through  as  crashes  come  and 
the  stock  markets  wipe  out  proiits,  I  e.\pect 
to  have  That  lady  come  back  in  ;ny  iiund 
and  I  will  recite  her  experiences  as  an  tr.am- 
ple  "i  what  it  T  ikes  to  be  rich  and  how 
tier  kind  of  riche.'s  have  never  yet  known  to 
be  swept  away. 

Yes,  piles  of  gold  and  Mi^er  are  conven- 
ient to  have,  but  without  The  richness  which 
is  exemplified  in  this  woman's  lile.  ihry 
me.in    very   little. 

I  propose  To  .-ort  ol  v.Mtc'a  iier  journey 
on  I:, rough  The  nexT  dozen  years  and  as  The 
gra:.:lehildren  iegin  arriving,  I  ,:m.  predicT- 
mg  her  nciies  will  then  make  lier  sTand  out 
among  Tlie  people  as  a  saintly  old-grand- 
mother, who  will  continue  to  draw  around 
her  old  rocking  chair,  representatives  of  sev- 
eral generationF.  and  all  will  see  that  sparkle 
in  her  eye  and  that  smile  on  her  face  which 
I   witnessed   the  other  day. 

It  pays  to  be  rich  if  you  .iccunuii.ite  The 
right  sort  of  gold! 


OFFICE     OF     CIVIL     RIGHTS     ACTS 
WITHOUT    JUSTIFICATION 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  schools  of  our  Nation  are  chal- 
lenged today  as  never  before.  They  have 
the  tremendous  problem  of  getting  our 
children  ready  to  face  the  realities  of  an 
ever-increasingly  complex  society.  They 
have  the  natural  problems  of  a  burgeon- 
ing school-age  population  and  the  tradi- 
tional problems  of  obtaining  enough 
revenue  to  meet  their  many  needs. 

But,  the  biggest  problem  many  of  our 
educators  and  school  administrators  are 
confronted  with  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  refer  to  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

By  the  unnecesesary  and  unwarranted 
application  of  the  dictatorial  process'?G 
of  bureaucracy,  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
has,  without  any  justification  whatso- 
ever, decided  that  the  Federal  school 
funds  intended  for  use  of  the  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  schools  are  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause that  school  system  has  not  achieved 
what  the  OCR  believes  to  be  satisfac- 
tory progress  In  the  integration  of  its 
pupils.  This  decision  was  reached  with- 
out an  investigation  into  the  matter  and 
v.'ithout  any  complaint  lodged  by  any 
individual. 


Without  going  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  for  two  articles,  pub- 
lished in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  so  that  others 
might  see  the  absurdity  of  such  action 
by  the  OCR. 

The  two  articles  follow: 

I  From  The  Greensboro  ( N  C.  I  Daily  News, 

Feb.  18.  19681 

HEW  Zeroes  in  on  Greensboro 

(By  William  D.  Snider j 

Greeiisboro  may  be  the  Ideal  spot  for  a 
showdown  between  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health, 
Kducation  and  Vv'elfare  and  local  oil.clals  over 
school  dCiegregaTlon. 

HEW's  new  onice  for  Civil  Rights  has  been 
jioring  over  siatlstlcs  lat<>ly  and  linds  that 
ail  except  32  districts  in  North  Carolina  are 
making  Insuilicitnt  progress  In  eUminallng 
"dual'  school  systems. 

Among  These  delinqueiiT  liisTrlcTs.  it  ap- 
pears. Is  Greensboro.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale  Iraught  with  ironic  overtones. 

Ten  years  ago.  Greensboro.  CharloTte  and 
Wlnston-Salcni  became  the  first  school  u.s- 
tricts  in  the  South  to  b;-gin  voluntary 
(ie.segrCw;at;on.  LiTtlc  Rock  s  explosion  in  Stp- 
t ember  1057  c^mplv.-Tclv  <  vcrbiiadowed  this 
gu^cl  iauh.  ait.rinativt  ;.ct.-n  m  Xcrih  Caro- 
lina. Fearful  segregationists,  klansmen  and 
other  bigots  subjected  I'fiicials  in  these  cities 
to  ^ross  iiarassment;  but  Tliey  stood  their 
f;rouiui. 

i  ESS  IjISRUI-lION 

Kortli  Car.lma  moved  through  a  period  of 
racial  lurbuleiue  with  li'S.s  (iisruptioii  than 
other  .Southern  .<laTes.  including  neiplibor- 
Ing  Virginia  v^iit-re  .-onie  public  schools  were 
clobt-u.  Norl'i  Carolina's  pupil  assignment 
program  (PearsiiU  Plani.  alThoni;h  casiiraied 
from  the  right  and  left,  iieveniieltrss  served 
well.  As  a  safety  \alve  it  deterred  \ioli-nce  and 
made  ivirtac-r  iransitiou  poasiult-. 

.M.iii},  of  The  same  Greensboro  officials  who 
endured  that  ciltaKreeable  liacklash  are  still 
running  the  public  schools.  Toftay  They  find 
the  loundaiion  of  Tlieir  pioneering  action 
t..r,.iLoned  by  uninformed,  dogmatic  HEW 
officials  iniom  on  playing  the  numbers  game. 

V.'hai  is  the  numbers  game? 

U  ;.;  an  tAcrclsc  that  fe^,es  sonicThlng  like 
Tills;  An  ollicial  :ittlng  in  his  Washlngion 
oflice  loo.-;s  at  stutislics  in  a  ceriiun  .-chool 
in  City  X.  picl.s  up  his  Teltphone  and  calls 
about  ii.  "Why  :lon'i  you  have  aiiv  iinegra- 
Tion  in  these  two  schools?"  hi  asks  a  ti.hool 
cfiiclal  in  City  X,  The  answer  mny  be  perfectly 
obvious:  ClTy  X  has  a  "freedom  of  clioice" 
policy;  buT  no  pupils  :roin  other  areas  have 
requtsted  Iran:.Ier  to  t'le  uiiiiucgraTed 
schools.  "Th.cn  v^hy  don't  you  sunply  T.-ansler 
pupils  from  another  school"  the  Washington 
ciiiciil  asks.  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  r  bvious  too;  Either  "freedom  of  choice" 
means  "freedom  of  choice"-  or  it  cicesni.  If 
ever-  school  patron  gets  freedf.ni  of  choice, 
except  those  vho^e  children  the  school  board 
;-rblirar!ly  rt-shuffles  in  order  to  i.chleve  "ra- 
cial balance."  then  ireedcm  bcconus  slavery. 

NOTHING    I.W    WHITING 

That  is  What  has  been  happenine  :ately 
.'is  HEW  applies  The  prersure.  It  l.s  tione  care- 
fully. No  Washington  official  puts  the  num- 
bers lA-me  in  wri'ing.  Numbers,  he  usually 
insists,  have  nnihlng  to  do  '.vuh  his  concern 
I  for  the  very  cood  reason  that  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  forbids  use  of  percentages,  c-spe- 
cially  in  areas  where  segregaTion  stems  from 
residenTlal  j)aTterns). 

Yet  when  The  HEW  officisl  couriies  his 
memoranda  In  terms  of  climinaTing  the  "dual 
school  system" — a  perfectly  legiTimaTe  objec- 
Tive — he  can  only  be  relprnng  to  the  number 
of  jjupils  in  integrated  schoolr  Othe:-wl.se 
what  is  he  Talking  about  In  a  school  system 
like  Greensboro's? 

The  faculties  and  school  administrative 
units  here  were  long  ago  desegregated.  Some 
110  facultv  members,  both  white  and  Ne^ro 
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are  now  teaching  in  schools  where  they  are 
In  the  racial  minority. 

Out  of  9.604  Negro  students.  1  359  nre  now 
!n  predominantly  white  school.s.  Durlr.g  the 
last  II)  years  no  child  In  Greensboro  has  been 
denied  :in  integrated  education,  if  he  re- 
quested It  Since  the  freedom  of  choice" 
sy.stem  was  Inaugurated  two  years  ago,  move- 
ment .icross  racial  Mnes  has  Increased 
Greensboro  School  Board  .ittorney  Robert 
Moseley  >  who  was  also  serving  10  years  ago) 
said  last  week:  "I  favor  following  the  free 
choice  plan  Not  a  Negro  child  In  Greens- 
boro is  being  denied  the  right  to  go  to  an 
Integr.ited  school.  We  have  had  no  com- 
pl.Unts  " 

COMPI^INTS    FROM    AF.\R 

The  only  complaints  are  coming  from  far- 
away bureaucrats,  who  consult  their  statis- 
tics rather  than  people  on  the  scene. 

Greensboro  is  not.  in  any  iense.  operating 
a  "duiil"  school  system.  It  is  not  discriminat- 
ing In  terms  of  level  of  support,  curricula. 
Interest  or  concern.  If  anything,  the  inten- 
sity of  ghetto"  school  problems  leads 
Greensboro  ofHclals  to  give  them  more  time 
and  attention. 

Without  vlsitlns:  Greensboro  or  studying 
attitudes  .ind  conditions.  HEW  officials  have 
ihreateneU  to  cut  off  the  city's  federal  funds 
unless,  ui  the  charmingly  vague  language  of 
the  day,    'more  progress  Is  made  " 

What  kind  of  progress,  local  officials  .tre 
Justified  ;n  asking  How  much  farther  can 
these  officials  go  without  setting  back  the 
cause  they  have  espoused  for  10  years? 
Should  a  federal  agency  make  a  consclen- 
tlously-tidministered  school  system  the  whip- 
ping boy  for  Ills  and  shortcomings  of  society 
in  general?  That  seems  to  be  happening. 
School  patterns  in  many  c.\ses  .ire  based  on 
residential  patterns.  Many  parents  iboth 
Negro  and  white)  are  reluctant  to  expose 
their  children  to  the  difficulties  of  integra- 
tion, especially  If  the  integrated  scUool  is 
across  town  and  they  are  in  a  mincrlty  The 
results,  they  fear,  could  be  emotional  tur- 
moil for  the  child  and  more  ignorance  than 
education.  This  may  be  tragic  but  it  is  true. 

MEANS   AND  ENDS 

Sht'uld  a  school  board  deny  these  parents 
freedom  of  cho  ce.  .ind  vet  extend  it  to  other 
p.'.renti?  What  .\bout  their  civil  rights?  Is  it 
etiilc.il  to  seek  a  moral  objective  by  using 
imet "ileal  mean.,' 

These  ire  some  of  the  questions  rrtised  by 
HEW's  latest  threits  Greensbiro  Education 
B.t.-rt  Ch.urm.in  Ric'Mrd  Hunter  has  cor- 
re.tly  termed  them  .itiempted    blackmail  " 

The  most  dlsturbin?  aspect  is  that  HEW 
ofBci.ils  make  ;io  bones  ab.-.ut  tlieir  sir.gle- 
nunded  determin.ition  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance no  matter  what  they  wreck  in  the  proc- 
ess They  put  lntes;r;itlon  fiist  .vd  education 
second  In  well-intenJed  zeal,  they  could  set 
back  Greensboro's  carefully  conceived  de- 
segregatlcii  program  by  10  years. 

No  one  doabts  the  need  for  'more  prog- 
ress' in  r.ici.'il  des?i;re';u:on.  bofi  norm  .ind 
south  Manv  problems  cry  out  for  Attention 
The  greatest  Lif  -hese  is  vipbuitdiiig  ghetto 
schools 

"CHRONtC    BLACKTHINK' 

In  an  .article  written  JOr  the  Virginia  Qtiar- 
tsrly  Review,  Bob  Smith,  associate  r.lltor  of 
The  CharlotTe  News  described  this  situation 
with  alarming  clarity: 

■Race  has  become  a  matter  of  obsessive 
preorcuoatltn  with  the  consequence  for  our 
puoilo  life  that  true  national  goals  are  not 
clearly  percei\ed  and  that  Ulusorv  goals  are 
pursued  recklessly,  for  political  or'ldeologlcal 
satisfaction 

"This  chronic  blackthink  l£  ,is  dangerous 
as  It  is  cruel  For  one  t:i!ng.  it  perpetuates 
the  .hyperconsciousness  of  race  thjit  has  be- 
gun to  assume  plague  proportions  If  our  goal 
eventually  is  to  have  a  society  in  which  ones 
race  simply  does  not  matter,  is  it  too  early  to 
stop  leg. slating  and  thinking  .is  though  race 


Hfrt-  lU  that  mattered?  Is  It  not  worth  con- 
.-icterlng  that  we  may  have  become  lost  along 
the  way  from  the  original  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1954-55,  which  forbade 
states  to  use  race  as  a  criterion  In  school  as- 
signments, to  the  present  fetish  for  making 
race  the  criterion  for  assignment  to  school? 
Have  we  not  arrived  at  a  racism  similar  to 
the  one  we  fled?" 

Perhaps  we  have  not  arrived  there  vet  But 
we  are  on  our  way.  if  the  philosophy  HEW  is 
trying  to  force  on  Greensboro  wins  the  day. 

[From   the   Greensboro    (N.C. )    Dally   News, 
Feb    12.  19681 

.\  Threat  to  Free  CHOirE 

There  should  be  no  mistaking  the  gravltv 
of  warnings  from  officials  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  .ind  Welfare  to 
the  Greensboro  Board  of  Education  and 
other  North  Carolina  public  school  units 
that  federal  funds  for  IchmI  schools  mav  be 
terminated  .\t  issue  is  not  only  the  decree 
<ind  pace  of  racial  integration,  which  Is  cru- 
cl.il  enough  In  itself,  but  ,ilso  whether  white 
.ind  Negro  students  can  continue  to  be  ed'u- 
oated  at  all  ;ind  whether  local  citizens  of 
both  races  can  choose  to  operate  the  schools 
In  the  best  Interests  of  their  community. 

The  recent  agitation  for  fa.ster  integration 
of  the  schools  has  come  from  HEW's  new 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  which  a  few  months 
ago  replaced  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
commissioner  Harold  Howe  II  iis  the  enforc- 
ing agent  for  provisions  of  the  1964  Civil 
Right  .'\ct.  After  merely  studying  North 
C.irnlina  statistics  the  offlclal.s  decided  that 
.ill  but  32  of  the  state's  160  public  school 
units  are  showing  too  little  progress  toward 
an  OCR  goal  of  eliminating  dual  school  sys- 
tems bv  September.  1969 

If  tlie  local  units  do  not  show  sharp  im- 
provement, the  OCR  has  warned  In  severr.l 
ways,  actions  will  begin  to  stop  federal  aid 
to  the  schools.  The  compliance  schedules 
varied  (Alamance  County  was  given  only  30 
davs  to  make  substantial  changes) .  .and  some 
units  fear  tlieir  expected  funds  may  be  de- 
ferred. Even  tempcr.iry  withholding  is  seri- 
ous, for  In  all  local  systems  federal  tax  dol- 
l.\rs  pay  a  growing  portion  of  the  .•■chool 
budgets. 

Much  can  be  said,  of  course,  about  the  dis- 
service to  government  .and  education  mot 
'o  mention  the  patent  absurdity  I  of  having 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  decide  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  school  registration 
figures  that  local  schools  across  the  country 
are  not  "serving  the  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties However,  the  OCR  attack  nn  the  Oreens- 
brra  City  Schools  .and  our  "freedom  of 
choice"  desegregation  plan  Is  particularly 
unrensonabie 

GREXNSBORO'S    MCTHOO 

The  pUtn  was  established  here  according 
'o  federal  guidelines  Issued  In  December 
1966  Ench  spring  anv  student  Negro  rr 
white,  may  apply  to  any  school  In  the  city — 
no  matter  what  his  "home"  district  mav  be — 
for  any  reason  or  for  no  particular  reason 
If  he  amnges  his  own  transportation  i  as 
nearly  .»11  citv  pupils  miisti  the  student  may 
*eek  his  education  in  whatever  .•-chool  he 
wishes  to  attend  Exclusive  courses  at  some 
ichools  encourage  this  sort  •>!  voluntary  de- 
segregation and  school  staifs  are  Integrated, 
Transfers  from  any  residential  section  to  a 
different  sch<x>l  district  .are  routinely  ap- 
proved by  following  the  guidelines.  In  some 
(schools  the  degree  of  integration  is  not  yet 
high,  but  Greensboro  school  officials  say  they 
hnve  had  no  complaints  from  Negro  citizens 
that  the  free  choice  plan  is  unfair.  Evidently, 
integration  is  progressing  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  all  Greensboro  pupils  and  their 
families,  whici»  is  as  It  should  be 

This  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  .Apparently  because  the  most 
recent  registration  periixl  did  not  show 
"enough"  numerical  Increase  over  last  vear 


in  Negro  students  uttending  predominantly 
white  schools  and  vice  \ersa.  the  OCR  has 
•A-.arned  the  G.-eensboro  Btxird  of  Ed'.ioation 
to  try  other  methods.  Instead,  the  'ooard 
called  the  tiireatened  termination  of  Inderal 
aid  "strictly  bl.ickmnll  '  and  voted  .manl- 
mously  to  continue  the  locally  satLsfactory 
free  choice  pl.iii  Now  a  team  of  examiners 
from  the  regional  HEW  office  will  rome 
to  Greensboro  for  a  t.rst-liand  look  at  prog- 
ress In  school  desegregation. 

The  Investigation  should  have  come  be/ore 
the  warning:  and  now  that  federal  fficials 
:  re  coming  here  the  refponsibility  will  be 
theirs  to  demonstrate  that  the  free  oholce 
plan  is  ?ior  working.  We  believe  the  .;:hool 
board's  decision  was  right  We  hope  t!.e  -.isit- 
Ing  invest itrators  wll!  realize  that  Ijccause 
of  present  .school  locations,  housing  pat'erns, 
schCKil  bus  shortages  and  varying  curricula 
the  free  choice  plan  is  Greensboro's  best 
means  to  achieve  school  Integration.  If  they 
think  It  Is  not.  the  onus  will  be  on  t:.etn  to 
develop  a  truly  better  method. 

While  the  officials  are  here  thev  -hould 
be  required  to  explain,  if  they  are  ..Ijle.  ex- 
actly what  It  li  they  icaiit  our  school  -vstem 
to  do.  Director  Peter  Libassl  of  the  OCR  wrote 
in  a  December  27,  1967  memorandum  "The 
new  policies  are  not  expected  to  r.Mle.n  any 
change  in  the  department's  present  position 
that  free  choice  procedures  are  an  av  ii;,ible 
means  of  eltmmatmg  a  dual  school  str..clure 
if  they  lead  to  significant  year-by-year  prog- 
ress toward  the  establishment  of  a  sm^'.o  sys- 
tem of  nonracial  schools." 

EXPLANATION    REQTIRED 

That  would  seem  to  mean  that  On^i^t-sboro 
displeased  the  OCR  by  not  showing  suSlcient 
statistical  improvement.  But  a  few  davs  ago 
the  OCR's  informat.on  director  Mlch.ae;  Bcrla 
said  that  is  i.ut  so  because  since  last  fall  "the 
terms  of  negotiation  liave  been  different." 
Well,  are  the  terms  dlfterent  or  not?  .\nd  If 
•hey  have  changed,  how  have  they  charged? 
.Vo  school  svstem  can  achieve  comriliance 
unless  It  knows  what  to  comply  with 

Other  fundamental  cuestion.^  are  r  used 
by  the  OCR's  st^ited  goal  of  abolishing 
•racially  identltiable  schools"  by  the  1, '69-70 
school  year  Certainly  t;ie  dual  svstenii-  must 
i.ie  eliminated  eventuilly  if  full  Intesjration 
Is  to  be  .ichieved.  but  why  the  rusii  -o  do 
It  all  within  the  next  vear  .and  a  iulf?  Is 
every  local  unit  uddenlv  to  follow  tl.e  dra- 
matic example  of  the  Chapel  HUl  sv -lem  by 
eliminating  '  predcmlnat.tly  white"  an  1  "pre- 
dominantly Xegro"  schools  .ind  rep!  icinc 
•hem  with  one  st.aitsticaUy  integrated 
schooP  That  method  has  not  wcrkeu  well 
In  a  sm;<ll  college  community,  and  It  -ouUl 
be  disastrous  In  a  city  the  size  of  Greensboro, 

.\side  from  the  political  and  sod  i:  up- 
lieavul  of  immediately  creating  nor.raclnl 
schools,  ttie  hnancia'  cost  would  be  tre- 
mendous. "Vet  to  "entourage"  schco!  i  "items 
la  this  task  the  OCR  would  wlthhoi  i  the 
federal  share  of  their  uucigets.  A  more  likely 
result  would  be  'he  crippling  of  publM  edu- 
cation— and  all  by  September.  1969 

Ultimately,  the  th-eat  4  denyirg  federal 
funds  Is  .IS  'e;f-defeating  as  It  is  nnf  ilr.  It 
works  agaltist  improving  the  educat.jn  of 
all  pupils,  whtca  Is  one  it  the  'hinsis  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  sought  to  do.  And  the  hreat 
Is  not  to  be  taken  lightly  Although  federal 
.lid  has  not  been  formally  terrnmn'ed  yet 
anywhere  iii  North  Carolina,  some  ■  f  our 
school  systems  iiaie  real  cause  for  concern 
about  next  \ ear's  budget  When  the  local 
share  of  school  revenue  runs  out,  these  units 
may  be  forced  to  increase  their  taxes  t  de- 
crease their  services  to  me  community  Then 
all  students  of  both  races  would  sufTi?.-. 

LESS   LOCAL   CONTROL 

N")  doubt  the  fede.'al  education  o'lirial.'i 
need  to  apply  pressure  for  Integration  in 
many  school  systems,  and  it  could  be  i.rgucd 
that  the  federal  .«hare  in  local  budgets  gives 
the  government  a  right  "o  make  Its  Influence 
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felt.  But  to  deny  federal  .lul  would  be  to 
deny  education  for  r.iany.  Wlt.u  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  tlireaiens- -with  or  without  the 
legal  power  to  do  .Svi  -  is  to  lestnct  local 
cjiitrol  over  local  schools.  The  Department 
.if  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  apparently 
would  have  Circensboro  schools  oper.ued  by 
.ippointees  In  Wa.shinsjton  instead  of  city 
r•?pre^entatives  directed  by  state  l.iw. 

We  JO  i.oi,  oppoiiO  the  princiijlc  i  f  r.icial 
intet;r..tion — in  the  schools  or  .mywhere 
else  We  most  cert.iinly  do  oppose  tac  O:- 
nce  l.r  Civil  Kight-:'  nutlioru.in.ui  ine.iu.'; 
to  a  c;emocralic  ciui  Greens- "j.-iro's  progre.s- 
sive  srhool  IntegraUon  jilan  tliU  .ippears  l  ) 
DC  In  kf-eping  with  the  desires  of  our  citizen.?. 
If  we  friU.st  end  free  chou-e  m  our  .'.chools  v.-e 
could  lose  free  choice  in  ftovernlng  our 
I  immtinliy.  | 


THE     SM."\LL     BUSIXFSS     .ADMINIS- 
TF..ATION    AND    MR     STARNES 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Spoakrr.  I  a.sk  unani- 
inouy  ccn.sent  to  addies.s  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  untl  octrnd  my  remarks, 
iinrj  to  jiichidee.xtraiioou.s  matter. 

The  SPE.'VKER.  I.s  there  cib.iection  to 
the    leouest    of    ihe    i-.r.tleman    from 
Tex.K-  •• 
Thf  le  v.a.s  no  obi'X'tion. 
Mr  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tiace  the 
-I'cwti.   and    development   of   American 
.'^mali  bu.sine.'^.s  over  the  years  i.s  to  follow 
much  C'f  the  hi.story  of  our  country- 
America  started  a.s  a  .^mall  business. 
Our    hardy,    seh'-suflicient    jnoneers    at 
.Jamestown  soon  decided  that  they  could 
not.  and  did  not  want  to  rely  on  ship- 
inent.5  from  Encland  to  .'upply  them  with 
maiiufactured     articles.     Tliey     started 
their  own  small  businesses. 
President  Johnson  has  said: 
Small   business   is   part  of   the   American 
way  c  f  jifei  a  man's  desire  to  become  his  own 
boss  has  r.l-A-ays  been  a  part  of  the  American 
dream,  li"  we  ever  lose  that,  we  lose  a  precious 
part  of  our  heritage. 

To  an.swer  the  needs  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  the  country,  the  Small  Busl- 
r.es.-  Administration,  under  the  vigorous 
loadciship  of  Administrator  Robert  C. 
-Moot,  provides  many  programs  of  assist- 
ance— snd  not  just  financial  assistance. 
There  is  the  SCORE  program  In  which 
retired  businessmen  volunteer  to  advise 
.-mall  business  owners  in  their  day-to- 
day operations;  the  management  train- 
ing courses;  the  balanced  economic 
growth  conferences — to  name  a  few.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  was 
treated  to  help  preserve  a  man's  right 
to  be  his  own  boss  if  he  chooses. 

And  one  man  who  did  choose  to  be  his 
iiwn  bo.ss  is  W.  B.  Starnes  of  Laredo,  Tex., 
a  veteran  of  30  years'  buying  and  selling 
fish. 

Mr  Starnes  started  his  own  company 
in  1950.  The  Southern  Fish  Co.  buys  raw 
fresh.-'.vater  fish,  processes  it,  and  pro- 
duces frozen  dressed  fish.  They  manu- 
facture fishmeal  as  a  byproduct.  The 
comi^any  sells  to  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  markets. 

During  his  first  year  of  operation.  Mr. 
Starnes'  company  had  sales  of  approxi- 
mately S50.000.  Their  progress  was  good, 
and  by  1956  growth  and  increased  de- 
mands of  the  customers  led  Starnes  to 
incorporate  his  company.  At  this  time 
sales  had  risen  to  $150,000  and  there 
were  four  employees.  Southern  Fish  Co. 


continued  to  grow,  and  at  the  end  of 
1962  their  sales  had  passed  the  half- 
million  mark. 

In  1963  Mr.  Starnes  approached  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  a  loan 
to  buy  a  building  at  Zapata.  Tex.,  for 
u.se  as  a  pickup  .'■tation  lor  fish  m  the 
Falcon  Lake  area,  a  pood  source  of  sup- 
ply. He  also  needed  money  to  remodel 
the  i)roperty  and  to  purchase  some  new 
equipment.  The  decision  was  favorable 
and  he  received  an  SBA  loan  of  $24,200 
m  1963. 

Ilecause  of  the  loan  the  Small  Busine.'JS 
Aaministration  made  to  them.  Southern 
Pi.^ii  Co.  was  able  to  increase  employ- 
ment from  4  to  15  i)eople.  By  March  of 
1967.  there  were  23  i)cople  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  sales  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  reached  $859,600.  Starnes'  company 
today  employs  28  people,  and  .'^ales  for 
fiscal  year  1967  were  more  than  SI 
million. 

This  company  ships  frozen  fish  and 
fish  meal  to  wholesale  r.nd  retail  out- 
lets 3ll  over  the  United  States.  It  pres- 
ently averages  production  of  1.5  million 
pounds  of  fish  t.er  year,  and  lias  the 
capacity  to  process  ui^  to  ,'.i  million 
pounds  per  year. 

Tlie  market  outlook  lor  Southern  Fish 
Co.  is  very  good.  The  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic for  fresh  water  fish  far  i  xcceds  the 
supply. 

Laredo  and  Zapata,  Te.x..  are  certain- 
ly benefiting  by  the  increased,  perma- 
nent employment  in  the  area.  These  two 
small  towns  are  in  an  area  where  employ- 
ment is  desperately  needed  to  help  re- 
vitalize their  economy. 

Because  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  in  19G3.  24  permanent 
,iobs  have  been  provided.  In  addition, 
the  increased  production  res'dlted  in  in- 
creased employment  for  the  commercial 
fishermen  of  the  area.  So  the  Ijan.  while 
directly  creating  24  jobs,  had  the  indi- 
rect effect  of  boosting  the  commercial 
fishing  industry.  Since  production  in- 
creased considerably,  one  might  also  as- 
sume that  the  transport  industry  has 
profited  as  well. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1967  extended  finan- 
cial help  to  small  businessmen  in  all 
sections  of  Texas.  During  that  time,  739 
SBA  loans  were  made,  totaling  $21,- 
662.000. 

Four  hundred  seven  of  these  were  reg- 
ular business  loans,  such  as  the  one 
Mr.  Starnes  received  in  1963.  These  loans 
made  up  $17,700,000  of  the  total. 

To  assist  disadvantaged  people.  SBA 
made  181  economic  opportunity  loans 
for  a  total  of  $1,662,000  to  help  the  un- 
derprivileged make  their  own  way. 

Four  businessmen  displaced  by  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects 
v.-ere  helped  to  move  to  new  locations 
with  $135,000. 

Disaster  loans  totaling  $724,000  were 
made  to  139  businesses  and  individuals, 
and  eight  local  development  companies 
received  $1,441,000. 

Since  our  first  permanent  settlement 
at  Jamestown  it  has  been  the  dream  and 
ambition  of  enterprising  individuals  to 
own  their  own  businesses — to  be  their 
own  boss.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Is  offering  this  chance  to  Amer- 
ican businessmen — tools  to  build  their 


future — to  insure  greater  opportunities 
for  all  citizens  to  make  a  successful  liv- 
ing through  owning  their  own  firms. 


THE  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  DECIDED 
TO  ESCALATE  THE  WAR 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
I-lorida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the 
going  has  L'otten  much  tougher  in  Viet- 
nam over  the  last  3  or  4  weeks. 

Tiic  cries  of  the  fainthearted  urow 
increasingly  loud  as  the  enemy's  drive  for 
v!ctoi"y  inien.sifies. 

Many  of  our  eminent  citizens,  in- 
cluding Professor  Reischauer  of  Har- 
vard, have  mistakenly  concluded,  as  a 
lesult  of  the  last  few  weeks'  events,  that 
because  the  fighting  is  roui-'her  the 
U.S.  i)olicy  in  Vietnam  has  proven  to  be  a 
1  allure.  Nothma  could  ije  liirther  from 
the  truth. 

.•\s  Prole.s.sor  Rei-schauer  himself  says, 
one  of  our  loiemost  objectives  m  sup- 
porting the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment in  us  fight  against  aggression  from 
North  Vietnam  was  to  jn'ove  that  guer- 
rilla v,"ars  of  natiorial  liberation  could 
not  succeed.  This  we  have  done. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  ficed  with  tiie 
realization  that  a  guerrilla  v.-ar  could  not 
win,  had  two  alternatives.  The  first  was 
to  admit  to  themselves  that  they  were 
defeated  and  either  negotiate  or  with- 
draw from  the  battlefield.  All  Americans 
from  President  Johnson  on  down  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  however.  North  Viet- 
nam took  the  second  alternative;  the 
North  Vietnamese,  realizing  the  defeat  of 
their  guerrilla  attack  on  South  Vietnam, 
decided  to  escalate  the  war  into  a  regu- 
lar attack  on  South  Vietnam  and  have 
.systematically  sent  not  guerrillas  but 
regular  North  Vietnam  Army  divisions 
into  the  south  complete  with  missiles, 
heavy  artillerj-,  large  rockets,  trucks, 
tanks,  and  other  armored  vehicles.  It  is 
even  possible  that  they  are  now  con- 
structing air  bases  for  Mig-21  aircraft 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  objective 
of  U.S.  policy  to  prevent  the  success  of 
wars  of  national  liberation  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  enemy  has  decided  to 
expand  the  v.ar  instead  of  admitting  de- 
feat. There  could  be  no  greater  proof  of 
North  Vietnam's  aggressive  and  violent 
intentions  than  this  expansion  of  the 
war. 

As  the  Washington  Evening  Star  said 
in  an  editorial  of  February  13,  1968  on 
recent  statements  by  Professor  Reisch- 
auer; 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  continuing  to 
achieve  exactly  the  degree  of  success  we  set 
out  to  achieve  In  Vietnam.  The  vi-ar  of  lib- 
eration has  not  succeeded  despite  the  tem- 
porary and  costly  success  of  the  Tet  offensive. 
And  the  war  of  liberation  will  not  succeed — 
provided  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple refrain  from  acting  "with  the  Impatience, 
the  Impetuousness  and  the  immaturity  re- 
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(-etu:y    displayed     by     the     professor     from 
Harvard. 

The  Evening  Star's  editorial  is  of  con- 
siderable ulterest  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

The  lMHETfOT-3  Proffssor 
?ro:e38or  Edvrtri  O  Relschauer  of  Htirvard 
ranks  among  the  luillnn's  leading  expert*  on 
Asia  We  mlRht.  therefore,  hesltAte  to  take 
issue  with  his  latest  major  pronouncement 
on  Vle'uam.  to  the  effect  that  It  U  time  tor 
the  administration  'to  realize  that  we  have 
lost  this  war  in  terms  of  what  was  our  orig- 
inal objective  to  prove  that  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation  do  not  pay  and 
•hat  we  i-an  stop  them.  We  obviously  can- 
nof  " 

Even  the  sUjut  opposition  mounted  by 
Senat4jr  Gale  McGee  during  his  televised 
coufront.itlon  with  Relschauer  mleht  not 
have  been  enough  by  Itse'.f  Our  faith  In  the 
b..sic  soundness  if  the  position  we  and  a 
few  million  other  Americans  share  with  the 
Wyoming  Democrat  might  have  been  severe- 
ly shaken  were  u  not  for  one  comforting 
tact.  The  nust  devastating  rebuttal  to  the 
Heischauer  view  h<ts  been  provided  by.  ^unong 
)thers.  that  ^  ulstanding  Asian  scholar,  Pro- 
tessor  Edwin  O.  Heischauer  of  Harvard. 

N'ot  so  ':'ery  long  ago.  14  leading  scholars 
•loseted  themselves  at  Freedom  House  in 
"-axedo.  New  York,  to  issue  a  lengthy  and 
impressive  s'atement  .setting  forth  the  view 
of  "the  moderate  segment  of  the  academic 
•ommunitv"  on  the  administrations  Asu 
policy.  Reischauer  was  one  of  the  group  of 
14  scholars  who  prepared  the  statement. 
Ahah  was  re;e;ised  to  the  public  less  than 
two  m.onth3  ago 

A  few  excerpts  should  suffice 
"Our  success — possibly  our  survival — may 
well  depend  upon  our  capacity  to  live 
calmly  with  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
quickly.  .  .  Our  opponents  count  on  our 
impatience,  our  impetuousness,  our  Imma- 
turity. Thev  must  be  proved  wrong. 

•'Can  the  technique  of  an  externally  aided 
•national  liberation  movement'  ;is  pertected 
by  the  Comm  mists  succeed  la  Vietnam.' 
T)  accept  a  Communist  victory  In  Vietnam 
would  serve  as  a  major  encouragement  to 
those  forces  m  the  world  opposing  peaceftU 
coexistence,  to  those  elements  committed  to 
the  thesis  that  violence  is  the  best  means  of 
effecting  change.   . 

•In  the  final  analjsis.  the  most  basic 
challenge  confroatlni;  is  today  is  to  '.earn 
how  to  live  with  Insecurity  without  succumb- 
ing to  panic  or  extremism." 

Professor  Relschauer  of  early  1968  seems 
to  have  torgnfei  •■h*  views  sutwcrlbed  to  by 
Professor  Heisonauer  of  late  1967  He  .seems. 
In  fact,  to  have  succiunbed  to  a  panic  worthy 
of  Chicken  Little  In  lUs  espousing  of  the 
extremist  view  that  all  is  loet. 

The  fact  IS  that  we  are  continuing  to 
achieve  exactly  the  degree  of  succeas  we  set 
out  to  achieve  In  Vietnam  The  war  of  liber- 
ation has  not  succeeded  despite  'he  tem- 
porary and  costly  success  of  the  Tet  offen- 
sive. And  the  war  of  llt)erHtion  will  not  suc- 
ceed— provided  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  refrain  from  a.-tlng  wltti  the  Impa- 
tience, 'he  Impetuousness  and  the  imma- 
turity recently  displayed  by  the  professor 
from  Harvard 


TO  BREATHE  OR  NOT  TO  BREATHE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  previously 
I    'nave    expressed    concern    over    the 


rafiipant  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
streams  and  .skies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  swift  and  incisive  measures  in 
combating  this  major  problem.  The 
Federal  Government  must  take  a  strong 
role  in  dealing  with  the  difficulty  of  pol- 
lution, which  is  reaching  the  stage  of 
crisis. 

At  this  point  I  include  an  editorial 
by  William  C.  Midcap  which  appeared  In 
the  f>bruary  9  Issue  of  the  Enginemen's 
Press  1 

To  Breathe  or  Not  To  Breathe 
At  a  time  when  this  n.itlon  faces  some  of 
the  most  critical  problems  of  recent  times  - 
political  unrest  economic  iipheav.il.  urban 
torment  .md  open  warfare  in  our  streets — not 
to  mention  the  i  rises  of  Viet  Nam  and  North 
Korea — It  might  appear  ludicrous  to  some  to 
spe.ik  of  air  and  water  pollution  as  a  critical 
national  problem 

But  on  the  contrary,  there  Is  probably  no 
other   single   problem    m    the    nation    today 
which  directly  affects  every  man,  -A'oman  and 
child    so    directly    as    the    pollution    of    our 
atmosphere  and  our  water  Nor.  tragically,  lias 
there  ever  been  a  problem  with  such  a  Ufe-or- 
death    potential    that    has    been   so   callously 
Ignored  hv  this  nation. 
You   win  die  without  sufficient  clean  air! 
You  will  die  without  sufficient  clean  water! 
It  13  as  simple    is  that  and  yet  with  con- 
tamination   re.irhlng    the    crisis    prop<^rtlon. 
we  iis  a  nation  have  vet  to  face  up  to  It 

The  crisis  ha.s  Indeed  been  with  us  for 
years — growing  worse  in  fach  f  those  suc- 
ceeding vears.  .^s  you  read  this,  literally  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  deadly  wastes  are  being 
dumped  Into  the  air  you  breathe  and  the 
water  you  use. 

The  feeble  efforts  so  far  to  reverse  the 
trend  have  been  obliterated  by  'he  myriad 
sources  of  pollution  which  not  only  continue, 
but  m  fact  are  Increasing  at  an  unbelievable 
rate. 

We  speak  and  argue  over  whether  we  can 
afford  guns  .AND  butter  Perhaps  If  -Ae  wait 
long  enough  those  ■will  be  moot  questions — 
dead  people  could  hardly  care  less  whether 
there  are  either  guns  or  butter  remaining 
on  A  planet  where  all  life  has  suffocated. 

Por  more  than  a  decade,  concerned  per- 
sons have  warned  I 

Por  several  years  a  greater  number  of 
people,  both  within  and  outside  government, 
have  pushed  totally  Inadequate  relief  meas- 
ures, feeble  plans  that  could  never  hope  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Now!  Now  is  the  time,  to  take  whatever 
action  :?  needed^and  reeardle.ss  of  what 
■onservatlvea  may  say.  the  Federal  Oovern- 
:nent  inu.st  taJce  a  strong  lead  to  clean  up 
I'.ir  atmosphere,  our  streams,  uur  lakes  and 
our  mighty  rivers. 

It  win  take  nothing  short  of  a  national 
crash  program  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done  Here  .igaln  the  conservatives  can  he 
expected  to  balk  But  if  the  nation  Is  told. 
Is  made  fully  aware  of  the  lethal  {X)t«ntial 
of  the  present  situation.  I  believe  even  the 
conservatives  will  Join  In  this  crusade  . 
for  you  know,  conservatives,  too.  must 
breathe! 


A  WAY  TO  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY? 

Mr  SCHFRIE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  REroRo  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^'eiuleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker.  .<;oon  this 
bftdy  will  be  called  upon  to  pa^s  judgment 
on  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  seri- 


ously add  to  this  country's  current  finan- 
cial crisis. 

I  wish  to  outline  some  of  my  ob.iection.s 
to  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Authoriza- 
tion Act— H  R  11308— which  I  and  other 
members  of  tiie  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  opposed. 

The  committee  bill  not  only  asks  for 
dra.,t;c  mcrca.ses  over  present  expendi- 
tures but  tor  an  amount  larger  than  t!ie 
aeency  requested  in  tlie  1969  l.ud;:et 

In  1965,  the  Congress  authorized  >.'> 
million  a  year  for  3  years  for  both  tl'O 
Arts  and  Humanities  Councils  Tlie  com- 
mittfc  bill  no-.v  ^ct-r.  ^  S32  million  a  year 
for  the  arts  and  S40  million  a  year  fnr 
the  humanities  In  addition,  the  States 
v.-ere  authorized  lor  each  of  tlie  past  •; 
fi.scal  y.-'ar.s  up  to  S2  75  million  per  year 
for  a  State  art  program.  The  committee 
bill  would  autlionze  S8  million  a  year  for 
this.  The  Congress  also  autliori^.d  appro- 
priations up  to  S2.25  million  to  the  Art> 
Council  and  S5  million  to  the  Ilumanitir. 
Council  in  matching  funds.  Matchir.:; 
funds  were  set  up  to  encourage  prlvat' 
donations  to  the  foundations.  These 
funds  would  be  matched  by  the  Federal 
Government  up  to  the  fund  ceiling.  The 
committee  recommends  elimination  of 
tills  fund.  Thus  the  Foundation  is  now 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be 
financed  100  percent  by  Federal  fund.^ 

The  committee  majority  report  doe- 
not  .state  -.vhy  the  fund  has  been  elimi- 
nated. The  lads  are  that  private  dona- 
tions have  not  t>een  as  large  as  antici- 
pated. The  first  year— fiscal  1966 — thi- 
matchint;  lund  only  raised  $34,308.28  ;:; 
donations  by  the  .\rts  Council  and  nc 
money  by  the  Humanities  Council.  In 
fi.scal  1967.  'ihe  Humanities  Cuunc:. 
rai.std  but  S106.278  65  and  the  Arts  Coui;  ■ 
cil  SI. 965,691. 72  in  matching  fund  dona- 
tions. However.  SI. 3  million  of  the  Art- 
Council  donations  came  from  a  sinsle 
foundation  urant.  The  latest  fisures  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  indicate  tliat  pri- 
vate donations  are  not  ijrofiucini;  the  ex- 
pected revenue.  The  Aits  Council  ha.s 
raised  but  S220.119  68  and  the  Humani- 
ties Council  a  mere  S50.000. 

With  the  elimination — as  recom- 
mended by  the  cominutee  bill — of  the 
matching  fund,  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  will  be  <  ompletely  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  .nid  no  incen- 
tive will  exist  for  private  donations. 

Another  provi-ion  of  the  committee 
bill  allows  the  Arts  Council  to  spend  any 
funds  of  the  State  art  program  that  are 
not  '.granted  to  the  States.  In  effect  this 
allows  the  Council  to  feather  its  own 
nest.  If  the  State  art  programs  have  any 
merit,  little  reason  can  be  found  to  allow 
this  type  of  transfer  to  take  place 

Perhaps  the  most  amazim;  part  of  the 
committee  bill  is  that  it  asks  for  more 
than  President  Johnson's  budget  rec- 
ommends 

The  Arts  Council  would  receive  o\er 
fne  times  wh.at  the  budget  requested, 
the  Humanities  would  be  authorized  to 
spend  four  times  the  budget  request  and 
the  State  art  program  '.vouid  receive  over 
four  times  the  amount  requested  by  the 
agency. 

The  committee  bill  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  $80  million  compared  to  the 
$18  05   million    requested    by   President 
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Johnson  for  the  same  programs  In  fiscal 
1969. 

Even  the  administrative  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Foundation  has  almost  doubled 
m  2  years.  In  fi.scal  year  1967.  SI. 09  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  administrative 
purposes  compared  to  a  1969  budget  re- 
quest of  almost  $2  million. 

This  country  is  now  faced  with  a 
serious  economic  crisis.  The  President 
has  urged  a  large  tax  increase,  the  coim- 
tiy  is  rampant  vith  inflation,  and  the 
national  debt  grows  each  month.  This 
House  must  ask  the  question  i  Can  we  af- 
ford to  sharply  increase  nonmilitary  ex- 
penditures at  this  time? 

Many  more  important  domestic  pro- 
grams have  been  and  will  be  cut  below 
their  budget  request.  The  committee  re- 
ixirt  prepared  by  the  majority  does  not 
make  a  sound  case  for  not  cutting  the 
budget  or  for  its  demands  for  exorbitant 
increases  over  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion. This  bill  needs  to  be  defeated  and 
more  hearings  held  to  determine  the 
proper  role  the  Federal  Government 
should  play  in  financing  the  development 
of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

ARTS  AND  HUVANITIFS 
lln  millions  ct  dollais. 
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USDA  ■PROPHESIES"  AGAIN— A 
POOR    RECORD 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Iowa  feed  grain  producers 
by  the  Iowa  ASC  State  Committee  on 
February  15  urging  them  to  sign  up  in 
the  1968  feed  grain  program.  Without 
getting  into  the  question  of  the  merits  of 
this  program,  I  want  to  make  some  ob- 
servations about  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ter. 

The  letter  pleads  for  signup  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason  involves  the 
matter  of  potential  continued  overpro- 
duction of  com  in  1968.  As  you  will  see,  a 
whole  series  of  statistical  projections  are 
used  to  "prove"  that  farmers  have  to  sign 
up  or  they  will  be  in  worse  trouble  than 
they  are  in  presently.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  me  that  they  can  be  so  exact  in 
their  figures  at  this  time,  when  only  a 


year  ago,  they  were  pleading  •with  farm- 
ers to  produce  more  because  we  were 
going  to  run  out  of  feed  grain  if  they 
did  not.  The  record  shows  that  last  year's 
Government-encouraged  high  level  of 
production  is  primarily  responsible  for 
current  low  market  prices.  If  USDA  offi- 
cials could  not  make  any  better  prelec- 
tions than  they  did  a  year  ago,  wliy 
should  we  be  expected  to  have  faith  in 
these  figures? 

Another  interesting  line  in  the  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

without  a  strategic  reserve  to  isolate  ex- 
cess supplies  from  the  market,  the  excess 
comes  on  the  market  as  it  did  this  year  and 
sets  the  price  for  the  entire  crop. 

Let  me  say  first,  excess  supplies,  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  do  not  liave 
to  come  Oil  the  market.  The  Sccictaiy 
of  Agriculture  lias  the  power  to  hold 
much  of  our  excess  .supplie.s  otl  ilie  uiai- 
ket  at  the  present  iiint»  by  stopping  CCC 
sales  until  prices  rise  to  satisfactory 
levels.  In  addition,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues recognize,  the  concept  of  a  strate- 
gic reserve  is  presently  a  highly  con- 
troversial issue  before  Congress.  It  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  the  USDA  would  go 
to  this  extent  to  lobby  Congress  through 
a  government-franked  letter  to  farmers. 

The  second  reason  for  a  heavy  sign- 
up mentioned  in  this  letter  involves  fu- 
ture farm  programs.  The  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  urges  farmers  to  sign  up  in 
large  numbers  to  show  Congress  that  they 
like  these  programs  and  want  them  con- 
tinued. 

Again,  without  questioning  the  merits 
of  the  present  program,  let  me  warn  iny 
colleagues  that  the  level  of  signup  in  the 
1968  feed  grain  programs  will  be  a  poor 
indicator  of  what  type  of  farm  program 
we  should  adopt  in  the  future.  Economics 
of  individual  farm  operations  will  dic- 
tate the  level  of  1968  signup  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  farmers'  attitude  to 
long-range  farm  policy.  Congress,  after 
proper  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  farmers,  their  organizations,  and 
others  will  have  to  finally  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  to  extend  current 
programs  or  find  new  solutions.  What 
happens  in  terms  of  signup  in  1968 
should  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  that 
decision.  To  look  at  signup  figures  alone 
is  to  play  politics  and  we  have  already 
had  too  much  of  that  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram field.  We  need  to  make  future  agri- 
cultural plans  on  a  sound  economical 
basis. 

I  imagine  many  of  you  will  find  that 
farmers  in  your  States  are  receiving  sim- 
ilar letters.  As  a  farmer  myself,  I  wanted 
to  share  with  you  my  views  on  this  type 
of  letter  so  that  you  can  judge  accord- 
ingly the  significance  of  its  contents: 
U.S.  Department  of  Aoricxti.tt7BZ, 

AGRICTTLTTTRAI,  STABIUZATIOir  AKS 

Conservation  Service, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Fetruary  15,  1968. 
Dear  Peoducer:  We  are  pleased  and  en- 
couraged at  the  optimistic  reports  we  have 
received  after  the  first  week  of  the  1968 
Feed  Grain  Program  signup.  We  sincerely 
thank  those  of  you  who  have  already  en- 
rolled la  the  program.  For  those  of  you  who 
are  still  considering  the  extent  of  your  par- 
ticipation or  whether  or  not  'to  participate, 
■we  would   like  to  share   these  thoughts: 


We  are  becoming  concerned  that  all  of  the 
publicity  being  given  this  early  part  of  the 
signup  muy  lull  tome  larmers  into  a  sense 
of  complacency.  A  record  signup  is  needed, 
both  in  numbers  of  farmers  enrolled  and  in 
the  number  of  acres  diverted. 

There  are  two  equally  Important  reasons 
why  a  record  signup  is  vital  to  America's 
system  of  famlly-larm  agriculture: 

(1)  The  1967  corn  crop  of  4.7  billion 
bushels  plus  a  carryover  of  817  million 
bushels  old  corn  in  all  positions  on  October 
1,  1967  equals  a  supply  of  5.5  billion  bushels. 
Total  use  through  feeding,  bv  industry  and 
through  exports,  of  this  supplv  is  <jmcialiy 
estimated  at  4  5  billion  bushels.  This  prac- 
tically guarantees  that  on  October  1.  1968. 
before  the  1968  crop  is  harvested,  we  will 
have  u  carryover  of  one  billion  bushels  cjf 
old  corn.  Without  a  strategic  reserve  to  i.so- 
hite  excc-?,=  supplies  from  the  market,  tlie 
excess  comes  on  the  market  as  it  did  this 
year  and  sets  the  price  for  the  entire  crop. 
We  have  only  one  choice  if  farmers  wish  to 
avoid  repeating  the  pre.sent  supply-price  sit- 
uation. We  must  produce  a  small  enough 
crop  m  1968  to  guarantee  that  the  billion 
bushel  carryover  of  next  October  will  he 
needed. 

National  average  corn  yields  have  Increased 
from  55  bushels  per  acre  in  1960  to  77  bushels 
in  1967  The  total  corn  ba.se  In  the  naticn 
laverage  of  1959-60  :icreaiie)  is  815  million 
acres  If  we  divert  a  record  P15  million  acres 
under  the  1968  Feed  Grain  Proeram.  this  wl'l 
mean  that  about  28  million  acres  will  be 
diverted  from  corn.  Depending  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  overplanting  by  nonpartlclpants,  at 
least  5.3  5  million  acres  of  corn  will  be  grown, 
probably  more  53  5  million  acres  at  a  75 
bushel  yield  will  produce  a  4  billion  bushel 
crop. 

This  crop  plus  the  one  billion  bushel 
carryover  on  October  l.  1968  will  make  a  total 
supply  of  5  billion  bushels.  If  total  use  re- 
mains about  the  same,  a  draw-down  m 
future  carryover  will  be  made  and  prices 
should  Increase. 

Look  at  the  Immense  Job  we  face  to  divert 
35  million  acres  under  the  program,  28  of  It 
irom  corn.  This  means  that  34':  of  the 
nation's  corn  base  must  be  diverted.  For 
every  three  farms  with  equal  sized  bases. 
If  one  farmer  stays  out  and  plants  all  of 
his  base,  two  farmers  must  divert  a  full 
50^c  to  bring  the  total  diversion  back  near 
34'r    of  the  total   base  on   all   three   farms. 

We  dare  not  let  early  reports  of  a  heavy 
signup  lull  us  Into  thinking  that  oiu'  trou- 
bles are  over.  Nor  can  •we  afford  to  be  kidded 
into  thinking  that  a  heavy  signup  is  unnec- 
essary. 

Earlier  in  this  letter  we  mentioned  that 
there  are  two  reasons  why  a  large  signup 
and  large  diversion  are  vital.  The  reason  ex- 
plained above  pertains  to  corn  prices  and 
farm  income  In  1968.  The  following  equally 
Important  consideration  pertains  to  the  fu- 
ture of  farm  programs: 

(2)  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
will  expire  In  1969.  Congress  will  then  decide 
what  kind  of  farm  programs  (it  any)  will 
be  offered  In  the  future.  Large  numbers  of 
participating  farmers  will  tell  the  Congress 
that  farmers  need  and  want  farm  programs. 
Participation  similar  to  1967  (only  43%  na- 
tion-wide) will  tell  the  Congress  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  believe  in  or 
want  farm  programs. 

Please  contact  your  ASC  committeemen 
or  your  county  office  if  you  have  questions 
about  how  the  program  fits  your  farm.  We 
need  your  help  In  bringing  supplies  in  line 
with  demand.  Farmer  participation  in  the 
1968  Feed  Grain  Program  is  vital. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  R.  McVein. 
Chairman,  loua  ASC  State  Committee. 
Herman    Fennema, 
Robert  J.  Smtth, 

Members. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  colleague,  Hastings  Keith. 
I  a.slc  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter and  public  service  of  the  late  Don- 
ald W  NirhoLsiir; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr  Al- 
bert .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota'' 

There  was  no  obiection 


THE  ,iOTH  AN-NrV'ERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Flood!  is 
recognized  for  I  hour 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
m.ous  consent  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, resolutions,  and  documents  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rerjuest  of  the  gentleman 
from.  Penn.sylvanu ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  be  chairman  nf  the  pro- 
srani  commem.oratlng  th.e  50th  annlver- 
saiT  of  Lithuanian  Lndependencr,  for  the 
50th  anniversary  is  a  special  anniversary, 
a  goiden  anniversary  And  surely  the 
proclamat:on  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence ov.  February  16.  1918.  after  more 
than  .1  century  of  Russian  rule,  was  a 
trolden  moment  in  the  history  of  this 
steadfast  and  heroic  people  The  auali- 
tles  jf  courage  and  faith  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  ;s  resisting  Soviet 
domination  for  the  better  part  of  five 
decades  will  contmue  to  be  needed.  For- 
tunately, neither  quality  is  in  short 
supply. 

For  Lithupnla  is  a  small  country  with 
a  proud  history,  a  history  that  bespeaks 
the  dedication  and  determination  of  its 
people.  At  one  time  a  vast  area  of  East- 
ern Europe  was  under  the  protection  of 
Lithuania.  It  was  the  Lithuanians  who 
helped  check  the  early  thrusts  of  the 
German  "Drang  nach  Osien."  the  drive 
to  the  east.  Lithuanian  power  helped 
protect  Europe  against  the  advance  of 
Mongols  and  Tatars.  Most  Important  of 
all.  when  Lithuania's  star  was  in  the  as- 
cendant the  people  living  under  Lithua- 
nian r':le  lived  with  a  detiree  of  freedom 
remarkable  for  both  the  time  and  the 
place.  This  Is  a  lesson  lost  to  this  day 
upon  the  rulers  of  Muscovy. 

In  1795  Lithuania,  which  had  been 
legally  -oined  to  Poland,  passed  under 
RiLssian  iomination  But  its  people  never 
accepted  nf>avyhanded  foreitrn  rule.  They 
rose  in  revolt  again  and  again,  but  all 
att^'mpts  to  regain  Independence  failed. 
Fin.ally  the  Czars  government  launched 
a  policy  of  Russlflcation.  The  Lithuanian 
lanmia^'e  .tnd  culture  were  to  give  way 
to  the  Russian.  But  this  policy,  although 
vigorously  pre-ssed  for  almost  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century,  never  broke  Lithuania'.? 
loyaltv  to  Its  language,  religion,  or 
traditions 

Durln^'  the  First  World  War  the  Lith- 
uanians suffered  the  depredations  of 
both  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  But 
that  war  presented  them  with  the  oppor- 


tunity to  press  for  Independence,  and  to 
proclaim  it.  Havmt;  procla-med  it.  they 
had  to  fluht  for  it  at;alnst  the  invading 
Red  armv.  It  was  not  until  li)20  that  the 
USSR  made  peace  with  Lithuania,  and 
renounced  forever  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. That  pledge,  like  .so  many  others 
to  follow,  was  discarded  when  it  stood 
In  the  way  of  Soviet  ambition 

Once  her  independence  and  .;o\  er- 
eignty  had  been  established,  Lithuania 
bent  her  energies  to  the  works  of  peace- 
ful progress.  She  was  admitttxi  to  the 
Leagiie  of  Nations  m  1921  and  a  Consti- 
tution which  guaranteed  those  rights  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  which 
Americans,  like  Lithuanians,  linld  dear, 
was  adopted  the  next  year.  A  land  reform 
program  which  could  l)e  a  model  to  the 
less  developed  nations  today,  trans- 
formed the  count iw  into  a  nation  of 
sturdy,  independent  farmers  Industiy 
grew  steadily.  proi^res.sive  social  legisla- 
tion was  adopted,  and  tremendous  strides 
were  made  in  reducing  the  illiteracy  that 
was  the  legacy  of  foreign  rule.  In  short. 
Lithuanian  Indeiiendence  meant  a  politi- 
cal, social,  and  cultural  renaissance  for 
this  patient,  steadfast  i^eople. 

But  Lithuania  s  peaceful  development 
was  to  be  brutally  and  cruelly  arrested  A 
small  nation,  rich  with  promise  and 
achlrvement.  she  was  victimized  by  her 
powerful  neighbors  as  they  m.meuvered 
for  position  on  the  eve  of  Wurld  War  II 
First.  Lithuania  had  to  yield  Klaipeda,  or 
Memel.  to  the  Nazis,  after  a  German  ulti- 
matum No  Western  flnL^er  was  raised  to 
help  Lithuania,  in  that  era  of  "peace  in 
our  time.  "  Then,  after  the  infamous  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact,  the  U  S  S  R  forced  Lithuania 
to  admit  Soviet  troops,  and  to  permit  the 
construction  of  Soviet  air  bases  on  her 
territory.  Once  the  Soviets  had  this  foot- 
hold, they  did  not  wait  long  to  step  up  the 
pressure.  In  June  of  1940  they  demanded 
a  "fncndly  "  '.government,  and  occupied 
Lithuania  to  make  sure  they  ;:,'ot  It  In  the 
best  totalitarian  fashion,  they  then 
forced  a  fixed  election  down  the  throats 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  obtained 
the  puppet  rtovernment  they  wanted.  The 
new  legislature,  totally  unrepresenta- 
tive of  the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, requested  the  incorporation  of  their 
historic  state  into  the  Soviet  Union 
Ever  happy  to  oblige,  the  Supreme  Soviet 
In  Moscow  granted  this  request.  Lithu- 
ania was  absorbed  into  the  .Soviet  Union, 
and  ever  since  the  Russians  have  been- 
trying  to  .spread  the  word  that  Lithuania 
is  happy  about  it.  The  very  fact  that  we 
are  celebrating  Lithuania's  independence 
here  today,  however.  Is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  propaganda  has  not  .succeeded.  It 
has  not  succee<led  because  neither  the 
Nazis,  who  overran  Lithuania  in  1941,  nor 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  reconquered  the 
country  in  1944,  have  ever  been  able  to 
quench  the  fires  of  Lithuanian  patri- 
otism 

The  Russians  have  not  failed  for  lack 
of  trying.  Indeed,  they  have  employed  all 
their  vast  arsenal  of  pressure  and  Intimi- 
dation, but  they  have  not  stripped  Lith- 
uania of  Its  sense  of  national  Identity, 
,ind  national  destiny  In  Lithuania  the 
Soviets  have  operated  In  low  key,  with  low 
visibility  Soviet  troops  are  inconspicu- 
ous, and  in  some  ca.ses  they  are  based  on 


ofTshore  islands.  Tlie  Lithuanian  popu- 
lace may  even  be  permitted  to  use  Us 
o\ni  tongue,  and  maintain  Its  native  cus- 
toms. But  all  this  Is  so  much  show.  For 
the  school  system,  and  the  road  to  ad- 
vancement, are  subject  to  regulatlor\s 
designed  tti  turn  the  younger  generation 
away  from  the  culture  of  their  forefa- 
thers, and  to  remake  them  In  the  new 
Soviet  mold.  It  is  19th  century  Ru.sslflca- 
tlon  all  over  again,  except  that  It  Is  more 
subtly  applied.  Moscow  boasts  of  Its  cul- 
tural plurali-sm.  but  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  no  subject  nationality  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  free  to  develop  In  Its  own 
wav.  National  languages  and  national 
customs  are  permitted  to  exist  only  inso- 
far as  they  do  not  clash  with  the  interests 
of  the  Communist  Party  or  the  Soviet 
State.  Let  the  Lithuanians  dare  to  show 
their  tnie  feelings,  and  Moscow  will  show 
its  iron  fist. 

It  is  ironic,  truly  Ironic,  that  ,')0  years 
after  their  own  revolution,  the  Commu- 
nits  are  afraid  of  the  national  feelings 
of  the  people  they  have  subjugated.  For 
there  can  be  no  clearer  evidence  of  com- 
munism'.-, failure  than  its  inability  to  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  It 
holds  m  thrall. 

That  Is  the  supreme  lesson  of  Lithu- 
ania. That  is  the  courage  and  fortitude 
we  salute  today. 
The  rtOTii  CoMM' MOR.'\TioN  OF  THE  Restor.\- 

TION'    OP   LITIHANTA's    iNPEPENDrN-CE.   WASH- 
INGTON.  D.C..   Febrvart   11.   1968 

Miss  Barbara  Darlys.  Our  next  fpeaker, 
as  II  young  man  in  1918  In  Llthu.inl.i.  wit- 
nessed many  of  the  events  which  !ed  to 
The  signing  of  Lithuania's  Declaration  i>f  In- 
dependence. 

L.^ter.  in  1919.  he  was  ;\  member  of  th? 
press  In  Paris,  which  covered  the  Ver?alllc3 
Peace  Conlerence.  When  the  Lithuania  irt'V- 
ornment  was  establl.<;hed.  lie  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  He  is  ;>.  pro'essor  of  eco- 
nomics, publicist,  a  man  oi  letters.  He  will 
discuss  the  ctrciimstancf s  leading  to  the 
bignlng  of  the  Declaration,  and  the  events 
immediately   following. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Dr  Juozas  Pajau- 
Jls 

Dr.  JirozAs  Paj.aujis.  Honorable  Minister 
of  Lithuania,  honored  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen 

In  commemorating  this  year  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Lithuania,  it  behooves  to  recall  the  events 
which  had  led  to  this  action,  to  recall  the 
very  rtrst  16th  of  February  in  Vilnius  and 
•he  developments  immediately  thereafter. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  reminisce  as  an  eyewit- 
ness of  those  events.  I  re.slded  In  Vilnius  at 
the  time  and  toolc  an  active  part  In  the 
events.  It  Is  true  that  I  was  falrlr  young  at 
the  time,  having  belatedly — due  to  the  hos- 
tilities of  war — passed  the  high  .school  exam- 
inations, and  my  part  was  but  secondary,  of 
course.  I  was  employed  at  the  time  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  "I.letuvps  Aldas" — 
"The  Echo  of  Lithuania",  the  Lithuanian 
language  newspaper  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuania  I  wa.5  the  .secretary  of  the 
editorial  staff.  In  iharge  of  relations  with  the 
GeriTian  nUlltary  censor's  offlce.  and  it  was 
my  '  )b  to  submit  to  the  censors  the  text  of 
the  February  IGth  .^ct.  The  actual  editor 
was  Petras  Kllmas.  member  of  the  Council. 
•he  "1  aryba". 

Developments  of  World  War  I  created 
fa\orable  external  circumstances  for  this 
-kCtion  The  Russians  had  t>een  pushed  far 
•o  -he  east  The  Germans  occupied  Lithuania 
In  1915  and  did  not  feel  quite  at  home  in  this 
country.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  oc- 
c'.ipled    Eastern   areas  after   the  anticipated 
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German  vict-ory?  There  was  no  unanimity 
iunong  the  Germans  with  regard  to  policy  on 
this  question  Some  members  of  the  Reich- 
stag, the  Parliament,  ;issoclated  with  demo- 
cratic partle.c,  like  the  Social  Democrats 
iScheldemann.  David)  and  the  Catholic  Zen- 
trum  (Groeber.  Erzberger),  were  amenable 
to  letting  the  areas  liberated  from  Russia 
iiave  .-^ell-government  Particularly  friendly 
to  Litiiuanians  and  very  active  in  their  be- 
lialf  was  Mathlas  Erzberger.  On  the  otlier 
nand.  German  nationalists  and  the  so-called 
■war  party '.  especially  the  top  echelon  ol  the 
(."iprman  military  government  In  Lithuania, 
irankly  .iiid  determinedly  championed  an- 
nexationist designs.  The  official  ruling  circles 
.t\  Berlin  were  looking  for  diplomatic  means 
ro  cover  tlie  annexationist  designs  with  the 
lUeged  Will  oi  the  population — at  least  by 
exacting  coll.iboration  of  the  leading  person- 
alities With  this  in  mind,  an  attempt  was 
.•r.ade  to  create  a  certain  advisory  organ  .asso- 
ciated wltJi  the  German  military  government, 
a  so-called  "Council  of  Trustees",  a  "Ver- 
tranensraf.  The  Germans  had  approached 
Bishop  Karcvicius  and  Dr.  Basanavlclus  and 
)ther  prominent  Lithuanians,  yet  no  Lithua- 
nian agreed  to  become  u  member  of  such  a 
subservient  Council. 

E.cntually  the  nerd  for  having  an  orga- 
nized Litluianlan  representation  sharpened 
•  ind  acquired  urgency,  as  a  perspective  of  a 
.-.pparate  poace  with  Russia  loomed  after  the 
Russi.ui  revolution.  It  was  deemed  udvan- 
•..geous  to  .uossers  during  the  peace  negotia- 
tions some  legitimate  decisions  by  representa- 
tive origans  of  the  occupied  lu-eas  to  separate 
.;nd  recede  from  Russia.  Therefore,  in  the 
i.Ul  of  1917,  the  German  military  author- 
ities reluctaiuly  allowed  the  Lithvianians  to 
call  a  conference  in  Vilnius  (September  18- 
22\.  which  elected  a  twenty-member  Council 
cf  Lithuania  (Lietuvos  Taryba).  Of  course, 
the  Germ  <ns  continued  to  nurse  their  designs 
t  >  con\prt  the  Taryba  into  its  subservient  ad- 
■.  isory  body.  However,  the  members  of  the 
r.iryba.  guided  by  the  decisions  of  the  Vilnius 
Conference,  considered  their  main  and  spe- 
cific task  to  proclaim  the  restitution  of  a 
Lithuanian  State  prior  to  general  peace  con- 
lerence. and  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
that  State  by  Germany  in  the  first  place. 

The  road  lying  ahead  of  the  Taryba  was 
pitted  With  many  pitfalls.  To  divorce  Lith- 
uania from  Russia — yes,  Jawohl  this  was 
..-•reeable  to  Germany.  But  to  let  Lithuania 
slip  from  German  stranglehold — Neln.  nlm- 
mer.  never.  Therefore,  the  Taryba  had  to 
maneuver  with  skill. 

It  was  clear  that  no  support  could  be  ex- 
pected not  only  from  the  Kaiser's  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  friendly  Reichstag  cir- 
cles, unless  some  concessions  be  promised  by 
liiC  Lithuanians  regarding  the  future  rela- 
tions With  Germany.  Taryba  members  were 
ilso  Influenced  in  this  conciliatory  reasoning 
^v  their  realization  of  the  hard  fact  that  the 
\Vpstern  Entente  powers  showed  no  Interest 
'.vi.atsoever  in  the  problem  of  Lithuania. 

Dr.  Juozas  Purlckls  who  participated  In 
•he  Vilnius  Conference  as  the  observer  from 
Switzerland,  confidentially  pointed  out  that 
the  Western  Allies  were  preoccupied  with 
their  own  worries,  particularly  because  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Eastern  Front  by  the 
revolution  in  Russia.  Therefore,  no  concrete 
support  can  be  counted  on  in  the  efforts  to 
raise  the  cause  of  Lithuania  into  an  inter- 
national problem.  The  British  and  French 
press  printed  some  scant  accoiuits  of  the 
events  in  Lithuania,  yet  viewed  the  events 
is  alleged  German  machinations  rather  than 
'he  true  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanians. 
Even  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Llth- 
lanla  was  viewed  In  that  light.  No  concrete 
help  could  be  exi^ected  during  the  war  years 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  regard- 
:ess  of  the  strenuous  efforts  exerted  by  Lith- 
uanian Americans.  America  was  primarily 
concerned  with  winning  the  war  and  care- 
fully shunned  anything  that  might  possibly 
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hurt  Its  great  ally,  the  Interests  of  "one  and 
Indivisible  Russia",  as  was  later  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing's 
policy  at  the  Versailles  peace  conference. 
No  good  could  be  expected  by  Lithuanians 
from  the  post-revolutionary  Russian  regimes, 
be  they  led  by  Lvov  or  Kerensky  or  the  rap- 
idly rising  Bolsheviks — to  whom  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination  meant 
but  a  theoretic  right  to  submit  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Russian  communist  party. 

Due  to  these  various  factors,  Taryba's  re- 
lations with  the  Germans  were  in  a  flux  and 
oscillated  like  a  pendulum  according  to 
barometric  Indication  of  the  German  suc- 
cesses or  failures  at  the  war  fronts,  and 
reflecting  the  strengthening  or  tlie  weaken- 
ing of  the  war  party  in  the  government  of 
Berlin. 

One  positive  development  was  the  success, 
after  many  efforts,  at  gaining  an  audience 
for  the  Taryba  Presidium  witli  Reichskanzler 
Hertling  in  Berlin  on  December  1.  1917.  A 
preliminary  agreement  was  initialed  in  the 
form  of  a  protocol  whlcli  jjrojected  .i  lormula 
lor  a  declaration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ei.ce,  yet  inescapably  bound  sucli  a  declara- 
tion with  a  clause  for  an  "eternal  a'ld  firm 
association  tie"  with  Germany  by  negotiating 
tuiir  conventions:  the  military,  communi- 
cations, customs  tariffs  and  monetary.  This 
protocol  provided  the  base  for  the  so-called 
Declaration  of  December  11,  1917. 

Tlie  question  of  conventions  vith  Germany 
led  to  a  split  in  the  Taryba.  Wher.  the  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Bolshevik  government 
of  Russia  at  Brest  Litovsk  were  resumed  after 
an  extended  recess  or  break,  the  Germans 
demanded  that  Taryba  would  accept  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  December  llth  declaration. 
but  that  only  Its  first  part,  declaring  Lithu- 
ania's secession  Irom  Russia,  be  communi- 
cated at  Brest  Litovsk.  When  the  problem  of 
this  notification  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Taryba 
on  January  26,  1918,  only  eight  members 
voted  for  it.  Of  the  eight  members  voting 
against,  four  resigned  from  the  Council 
(Birziska,  Kalrys,  Narutavicius,  Vilelsls), 
and  the  other  four  opposing  members  re- 
mained In  the  Council  (Stulginskis,  Staugai- 
tis,  Smllgevlcius,  Vallokaitls) . 

The  spilt  vote  was  not  deemed  acceptable 
to  the  Germans  and  the  delegation  ol  the 
Taryba  failed  to  get  a  permission  to  go  to 
Brest  Litovsk.  Meanwhile  the  peace  negotia- 
tions broke  off,  and  the  problem  of  Lithu- 
ania again  lost  its  urgency  in  German  affairs. 

Internal  negotiations  among  the  Taryba 
members  and  with  the  former  members  con- 
tinued throughout  the  first  two  weeks  of 
February.  The  four  oppositionists  had  sub- 
mitted earlier  their  statement  to  the  Taryba 
majority,  including  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence omitting  any  reference  to  special 
ties  with  Germany.  Should  the  majority  ac- 
cept their  formula,  they  would  return  to  the 
Taryba's  fold. 

The  differences  in  views  rf  the  majority 
and  the  opposition  could  be  defined  as  a  con- 
flict of  two  different  reasonings.  On  the  one 
iiand  there  were  the  so-called  realists,  or 
inore  properly  opportunists,  who  were  in- 
clined to  defer  to  the  moment's  circum- 
stances and  placate  the  occupying  power.  On 
the  other  side  were  strongly  principled  men 
wlio  refused  to  bow  to  circumstances  and 
would  make  no  unacceptable  compromises. 
Soon  enough  the  Taryba  majority  became 
likewise  convinced  that  before  the  end  of  the 
war  a  declaration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence could  not  be  made  without  a  conflict 
with  the  ■  occupational  authorities.  This 
realization  was  the  decisive  motive  which 
bound  the  Taryba  to  decide  on  February 
15th.  after  prolonged  mutual  negotiations,  to 
accept  the  formula  proposed  by  the  opposi- 
tion, with  Inconsequential  editorial  changes — 
the  formula  originally  drawn  by  Steponas 
Kalrys  and  now  edited  by  Petras  Klimas. 
This  formula  was  finally  accepted  by  all 
members  of  the  Taryba  on  February  16th, 


1918,    as    the   Declaration   of   Restoration   of 
Lithuania's  Independence. 

It  was  a  magnificent  scene  when  all  twenty 
members  of  the  Council  gathered  In  the 
modest  premises  of  the  Lithuanian  Commit- 
tee for  the  Relief  of  War  Sutferers  at  No.  2 
Grand  iDidziojii  Street  m  Vilnius.  Dr.  Jonas 
Basanavicius  read  liie  text,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  was 
adopted  unanimously  and  .subscribed  manu- 
ally by  .ill  members. 

However,  it  was  one  thing  to  adopt  a  dec- 
laration within  the  Taryba's  niembersJ-.ip. 
and  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  pro- 
claim It  "urbl  et  orbl",  to  make  it  known 
m.'-icle  Lithuania  .ind  to  the  world  at  large. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  document  must  be 
published  in  the  very  next  issue  of  the 
■•Lietuvos  Aidas."  Neverthele.ss  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  a  revolutionary  declaration  en- 
acted uyamst  the  will  of  the'mllltary  occupy- 
ing government  of  the  land,  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  military  ccnoor.shlp  to  be 
printed  in  a  newspaper,  'fhere  were  cptlmlsts, 
hke  Dr.  Jurpls  .Saulys.  who  reasoned  that  the 
censor's  ..fflce  "would  not  dare"  to  delete  a. 
document  of  .such  Importance  and.  in  fact, 
ne  lianded  the  text  that  same  evening  to 
Herr  Bonln,  the  representative  of  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  O.tice  in  Vilnius. 

We  .  t  the  editorial  office  headed  bv  Petras 
Kllmas  were  well  aware  of  the  censors'  men- 
tality. We  had  ample  experience  with  the 
censorship  office.  For  instance,  whenever  the 
censor  encountered  in  anv  article  the  ex- 
pression "independent  Lithuania"— in  trans- 
lation: "Unabhaengiges  Litauen",  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  submitted  in  German  trans- 
lation.—he  systematically  crossed  out  the 
word  "unabhaengiges"  and  would  write  In 
"selbstaendlges",  or  selfeoverning.  The  edi- 
tors at  all  times  had  to  deal  with  another 
problem.  The  permission  to  publish  the  news- 
paper was  granted  by  the  Germans  on  con- 
dition that  It  would  contain  no  blank  spaces 
and  that  the  newspaper  must  be  published 
regularly  whenever  less  than  one  third  of  the 
text  was  pencUed  out,  or  the  publisher  will 
pay  a  10.000  Mark  fine.  For  this  reason  we 
liad  on  hand  a  sizeable  reserve  of  articles  al- 
ready approved  by  the  censors  in  order  to 
till  in  blank  spaces  left  by  the  censor's  pencil. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  had  to  strive  in 
the  opposite  direction:  we  decided  to  set  in 
type  an  issue  that  could  not  possibly  be 
allowed  by  the  censor — that  more  than  one 
third  of  the  text  should  be  crossed  out  and 
the  issue  would  not  appear,  yet  would  not 
draw  the  large  fine.  As  long  as  we  were  not 
able  to  publish  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, we  did  not  want  to  come  out  with  a 
regular  issue  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

February  16th  that  year  was  Saturday. 
The  newspaper  was  due  to  come  out  Mon- 
day, and  consequently  we  had  enough  time. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  set  in 
type  in  large  letters  taking  up  the  entire 
page  one.  To  fill  other  pages  we  gave  to 
typesetters  a  number  of  articles  pulled  from 
our  desk  drawers — articles  of  strictly  censor- 
able  contents  and  correspondent  reports  from 
the  provinces  about  the  brutal  requisitions, 
the  depletion  of  timber  forests,  and  the  like. 
And  I  wrote  a  supplementary  article — vmder 
a  nom  de  guerre — about  the  Lithuanian 
struggle  against  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

When  the  newspaper  of  this  sort  was  set 
in  type,  I  picked  up  proof  sheets  and  around 
10  p.m.  arrived  at  the  censor's  offlce  at  the 
Deutsche  Pressestelle.  My  visits  there  usually 
lasted  from  a  half  hour  to  one  hour  in  the 
waiting  room.  That  evening,  however,  I 
v.'aited  there  about  three  hours.  Handing  in 
the  proof  sheets  to  the  censor,  I  observed 
at  once  that  this  was  "a  hot  potato"  to  him 
and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Through 
the  thin  partition  wall  I  heard  him  tele- 
phone to  Kaunas  to  the  Ob-Ost.  the  Su- 
preme Command  East,  and  most  likely 
calls  were  made  from  there  to  Berlin,  and 
occasionally  I  would  overhear  angrily  voiced 
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"Donnerwett<«r"  At  long  la«t.  roughly  three 
hours  later.  I  wiia  himded  the  ceiisor>d-out 
newspaper  I  lnolced  at  It  a  red  penciled 
cr  ss  i:ijverefl  the  entire  text  of  the  DecUra- 
tii  n  of  Independence — the  entire  page  one. 
On  '.he  remaining  pages— Uttle  was  lef;  with- 
out the  red  pencil  marks.  So  I  mused  .ill  In 
order,  the  l.ssue  will  not  be  out — legiti- 
mately, aud  I  can  peacefully  go  to  bed 

However.  Mr.  KUmaa  had  told  me  that  he 
Would  wait  for  me  at  the  editorial  ofDce  for 
news  ab<jut  the  censor's  action  And  so  I  re- 
turned to  the  offlce  KUmas  had  made  ar- 
rangements in  advance  with  the  printing 
shop  owner,  a  good  Lithuanian  Miirtynas 
Kultta  Kllmas  Jiist  looKed  at  the  cen.sored 
copy,  called  up  Kuicta  on  the  phone  \o  say  a 
code  word,  and  tr.en  told  me  Lets  go  to 
the  printer's."  On  the  way  there  I  learned 
from  Kllmits  that — no  matter  what  should 
happen — we  were  going  co  print  several 
hundred  copies  of  the  abridged  newspaper 
with  the  te.xt  uf  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  dlstrlbure  them  clandestinely 

At  the  printing  shop  we  found  onlv  the 
owner  Kuxia  and  his  isBl.siant  An'HMas  Dirse. 
Other  worlcmen  were  dismissed  and  told  tri%t 
no  Issue  was  to  be  reset  ind  printed  The 
four  of  us  loclced  the  flnal  plate  forms  and 
the  machines  began  turning  We  printed.  a« 
I  recall.  ab->ut  tlve  hundred  copies  of  the 
newspaper  The  very  same  night  the.se  copies 
■were  delivered  to  private  residences  of 
Lltnuanlans  and  Vilnius  and  then  were  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  country 

More  secretive  was  the  process  of  smuggling 
the  Declaration  out  of  the  countrv  I  remem- 
twred  that  Miss  Jadvyga  Chododausltaite 
had  played  a  slgniricant  part,  m  this  op- 
eration She  Is  now  Mrs  Hubells  In  reply 
to  my  request  for  details  ihe  wrote  a.=;  fol- 
lows 

MI^MI. 
Jin-iar'i  H   /;»')•« 
As  you   undoubtedlv   recall,   the  Germans 
were  publishing  their  newspaper  In  Vilnius. 
the    'Zeitnug   der   Zeiinte!'.    Armee"    One   of 
the    editors    there    was    a    great    friend    of 
Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanians— he  was  the 
Alsaclan    writer    Wohrle     Having    arrived    in 
Vilnius   with    the  Oerman   armv    he   became 
enchanted  with  Lithuanian  historv  and  the 
Li'huaaian    Jetermlnatlon    to    recoiustitut* 
their  countr"  s  independence   He  learned  the 
Lithuanian  language  and  wxs  ready   to  help 
u;-    In    whatever    way    he    .-ould     It    is    quite 
natural  that  Tarvba  people  thought    if  him 
at   ance   when   the   problem   of  transmission 
of  the  Independence  Declaration  'o  Germany 
arose     It    was   arranged   with    him    that    'he 
text  of  the  Declaration  would  be  delivered  to 
him  clandeatlnely  and  that  he   would   take 
It    over    to    Germany     However     the    Tarvba 
p«ople  were  well  known  to  'he  Germ.i.i.";  and 
were   under  observation   by   them    So   I   was 
requested  one  evening  to  meet  WOhrle  In  the 
building       f     the     Lithuanian     Societv     'if 
Sciences  and  to  hand  him  the  said  document. 
One  kev   t,o   the  building  was  given  WOhrle, 
and  I  received  .mother  k-y    He  was  to  go  to 
the  Society  s  offlce  a  little  earlier  and  to  wait 
for  me.  without  switching  the  lights  ou  and 
with   the  door   locked     I   entered   'he   build- 
ing   using   my    own    key     I    handed    him    :'.ii 
envelope  with  the  Decla.atlon.  !n  the  d.irk- 
nesa,  and  left  the  building  again    He  was  to 
leave  later    Of  cour^se    being  a  German  sol- 
dier  he  had  exposed  himself  to  a  great  risk 
Several    days    later   he    notified    us    that    he 
had   accomplished    his    mission     I    think    It 
woulf*  be  worthwhile  to  recall  with  gratitude 
the  name  of  this  sincere  friend  of  Lithuania 
during  the  observance  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Mrs.  JADVTr,.\  TVarLis 
According  to  Dr.  Jurgls  Saulys.  the  text  of 
the  Declaration  was  sent  out  to  Berlin  -o 
the  Reichstag  Deputy  BTrzberger  that  very 
night.  The  fact  Ls  that  the  ■Vosslsche  Zel- 
tung".  the  ••Taegllche  Rundschau"  and  the 
•'Kreuzzeltun^  •    published    the    Lithuanian 


declaration  of  independence  as  early  is  t>n 
February  lath,  and  on  ihat  dale  Cliairin^n 
Groeber  of  the  Caihoilc  Zerilrum  read  the 
•ext  m  the  plenary  se.-vsU.n  •:  the  Reichstag. 
Bu-  the  German  government  ;ot)ked  \ery 
unfavorably  at  the  matter  and  enjoined 
■  ther  German  newspapers  not  to  pubUsh 
the  text  and  ;o  make  no  comment  regarding 
this   declaration. 

The  Ob-Ost  chieftains  in  Lithuania  were 
enraged  by  this  turn  of  events  The  Tenth 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Hahnke  intended  to 
arrest  all  members  of  the  Tarvba,  but  he 
.v.aa  restrained  by  the  new  head  of  the  mili- 
tary government  who  rea-soned  that  such 
detention  would  be  harmful  to  Germany  in 
ilie  .Ight  of  world  public  opinion  Thus  the 
'occupational  regime  wao  obliged  to  suITer 
the  presen.e  oi  the  Taryba  lor  .i  while 
.onger 

T!ie  Taryba  sought    to  Improve  .■;  ..T.ewhat 
it>  relations  with  the  Germans.  A  delegation 
of  three  members— Dr.  Saulys,  Rev.  Justlnas 
Staugaltis   and    Jonas    Vilelsl-  —  was    author- 
ized to  proceed  to  Berlin  and  to  make  re.w- 
surauces  that  the  Act  ol  February   IRth  luia 
:;      bearing    on    future    German-Lithuanian 
relations  and  does  not  cancel  the  provisions 
-•'gardlng   such   relations   referred   to   In   the 
it.i-emeiit  of  December  11.   lyl7    The  Treaty 
ji    Brest   Llto\sk   was  then   pending   in    the 
Reichstag    for   ratlflratlon.   and    before    r.il- 
'ymg    It— the    Reichstag    was    pressing    tiie 
government   to   normalize   its   relations   vilth 
Lithuania     Pressed    by    the    Reichstag    ma- 
jority, the  Reichskanzler  hnally  secured  and 
handed   lo  the  Tarvba  delegation  a  KaUers 
writ   dated   M.irch   J3rd   recognising   ihe  in- 
dependence     Ji     Lithuania— on     the     basis, 
ho*ever.  ol    ihe  December    ir.h  declaration. 
Before  comiutj   to  .iddre.->s  you    here.   I  .it- 
tempted    t-o   vt-rily    the   time   alien    the   Feb- 
rti.uv    16th    Declaration   had    liecome   known 
.n  the  West,  .ijid  particularly  .n  .America  and 
.imong  the  LUhuania.ii  .Anu-riciiis.  Dr.  Julius 
J     Bielsklb.    presently    the    Honorary    Conaul 
General  of  Lithuania  at,  Los  Angeles,  in  1917 
.icd  1918  liad  been  the  i'resident    il  the  Uth- 
lanian    National    Council    m    America    and 
head  of  'he  Uthuani.in  Inlormation  Bureau 
in   Washingum     He   intormed   me   that   It   is 
difficult    to   nx   a   dennite   ilate   inasmuch   .is 
news      from      German-occupied      Lithuania 
seeped    throui;h    lo    America    slowly    „iid    .r- 
re^uiarly    and   the  iniormatlon  was  received 
with  great  reservations  regarding  the  .lulhen- 
ticlty    U   18   a   fact   that    no   mention   of    the 
February   16th  d.ue  w.is  made  .it   the  Llthu- 
.mlau    General    Assemoly    at    New    York    of 
March    13    14,   1918.  .md  evidently  the  decla- 
ration waa  not  then  known    On  May  3.  1918. 
a   fairly    large   Llthu.mian   Amencan   delega- 
tion was  received  by  President  VVo<xlrow  Wil- 
iun  at  the  Whit*  House-  .ind  the  declaration 
of  February   16th   was  not   mentioned  In   the 
memorandum    presented    to    -he    F^resldent. 
Lithuanian    .Americans    referred    most    com- 
monly to  the  de<-isioii6  adopted  by  the  Lith- 
uanian Conference  in  Vilnius  In  Septtmbfer 
iyi7. 

The  conditions  in  German-occupied  Lith- 
uania were  not  at  all  .iniellorated  loilowaig 
the  declaration  of  Independence  and  the  re<-- 
ognltlon  of  such  independence  by  the  Kai- 
ser The  Ob-Ost  paid  no  .ittentlon  to  the 
K.iiser  3  promise  of  ■finding  the  necessary 
means  for  the  reconstltuuon  >f  a  self-gov- 
erning Lithuanian  State"  A  collection  of 
pertinent  wartime  documents-  the  corre- 
spondence between  :.he  Taryba  Presidium  and 
the  German  ofHcials  m  Lithuania  and  at 
Berlin— was  published  by  Petr.ti  Kllmas.  The 
bitter  struggle  between  the  Tarybe  and  the 
Germans  is  graphically  documented  The 
German  military  government  sabotaged  the 
efforu  of  the  Taryba.  Repeated  requests  by 
the  Taryba  'o  ease  the  inhuman  burden  of 
food  requisltionlns'  were  Ignored  A  loud  and 
.shnll  German  '•Neln!"  blocked  Taryba's  po- 
litical movements,  viz.  the  decision  to  re- 
name Itself  "V.^l5tybes  Taryl>a"— "The  State 
Council",  the  decision  To  co-opt  more  mem- 


bers, i-ven  '>ie  dccLslon  to  Incite  Prince  Uriu-li 
of  Wuer^ujiiiOerg  lo  .issume  the  royal  Luh- 
uaiiiau  throne 

Tliese  conditions  persisted  until  the  down- 
fall of  Germany's  nulitary  elTort  In  Septc.i.- 
ber  1918  the  Germ.in  Western  front  rfc'tu 
back  .-ilong  the  entire  front  and  Hlndenbnrg 
himself  urged  the  is'ovrrnment  to  explo.-i 
peace  pcsslbUltles.  nils  situation  at  once 
changed  the  political  lelatlons  wiUi  regard  u^ 
Lithuania  Chancellor  Hcrtllng  w.is  obliged 
to  resign.  Tlie  new  RelcJiskanzler— Prince 
Max  von  Baden — on  October  5,  1918  stated  In 
the  Relchsuig  for  the  Hrst  Ume  that  Germ..ii-, 
leaves  to  the  Lithuanian  State  Itself  to  de- 
termine Its  relations  vrtth  its  neighbors.  Con- 
sequently, the  burdensome  jjroblem  .f 
"eternal  conventions'  with  Germany  w.is 
solved:  Lithuania  was  free. 

In  Lithuania,  however,  the  occupatlo.,ji 
German  military  regime  would  hear  noUi.'  j 
of  any  changes  In  the  situation.  The  requl-i- 
tlonlng  continued  with  full  brutal  force,  o,  - 
nudlng  Llthuiuila  of  foodstocks.  Hie  G-  r- 
mans  would  not  transfer  any  civilian  admin- 
istratlon  to  Lithuanians  and  would  not  all  v 
formation  ut  .iny  military  units,  not  ever,  a 
native  [wUce  fi  rce  .And  when  on  the  .Arn...s- 
tlce  Day-  November  11,  1918— the  Urst 
Lithuanian  Government  waa  formed  with 
Prime  Minister  Augustlnas  Voldemar."s  :u  .:s 
head — this  was  but  .i  nominal  go-.ernn.t.t 
with  no  .-.ctual  powers  of  governing.  TTie  rt.n 
foundations  of  the  Llthu.'.nlan  State  wt  re 
laid  only  in  the  last  davs  of  December  and  n 
January  1919  when  the  .'.ec-ond  Cabinet  f 
Mykolas  Slezevicius  pushed  the  organlzatu  ?. 
of  locjl  governing  bodies  and  called  volun- 
teers, mobilized  the  officers  and  orgaiiUia 
nuclear  Lithuanian  armed  force.  Had  Lith- 
uania been  able  to  torm  a  20  30  thous.^na 
armed  lorce  In  the  last  two-three  months  f 
1918— history  might  have  followed  different 
paths  Most  likely  the  Russian  Red  Art  v 
would  not  have  occupied  Vilnius  and  most  : 
Lithuania,  there  might  not  have  arisen  the 
Vilnius  problem  to  plague  Lithuania's  rela- 
tions with  Poland.  Nevertheless,  the  period  f 
independence  to  1940  remains  a  bright  perl'  d 
of  great  exertions  and  great  achlevemen--:: 
in  those  two  decades  Uthuanla  achlevid 
more  m  agricultural  and  Industrial  devel'i  - 
ment.  in  educational  and  cultural  progrees  — 
than  during  the  long  120  years  of  barbar:: 
oppression  under  Russian  rule.  The  fight  :  : 
freedom,  progress  and  democracy  mtist  ue 
continued.  Lithuania  must  regain  Its  sover- 
eign independence  free  from  the  strane.e- 
hold  of  Moscow 

American  LrriitTANiAN  Sociirry,  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  COMMEMOKATION  OF  THE  507H 
ANNIVERSAJiy       or      THE      Declakation         F 

LiTHfANiAS    Independence.    Pebruart      1 
1968 

PROGRAM 

American  National  Anthem. 

Invo'-atlon;  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  P  S:'- 
vlnskas    Secretary.    .Apostolic    Delegation 

Introduction  of  Guests:  Barbara  DarUs. 
President. 

Luncheon 

Remarks  by  the  Vice  President:  Josepa 
Zamites. 

Address  by  Hon  Joseph  Kajeckas.  Char.-e 
d'Affalres   ad  interim.  Lithuanian  Legatlcn 

Address  by  Hon.  WllUam  T.  Murphy  (D  i. 
3rd  Dlst .  Cook  County.  Chicago.  HI.  US. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Greetings  by  The  Hon.  Dr.  Arnolds  Spekke. 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Charge  d'Aflairev. 
Latvian  Legation. 

Address  by  Dr  Joseph  Pajaujls  (In  Llt.*;- 
uan'an) . 

Reading  of  Resolution 

Benediction:  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
DD. 

Ten  Minute  Intermission. 

'When  Lithuania  Speaks":  Reading  frorr. 
Lithuania's  Lyric  Poets  Vlnce  Jonuskalt" 
and  Henrlkas  Kacinskas. 

Llthiianlan  National  Anthem. 


I 
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REsonmoN 

Citizens  of  the  Metropolitan  area  gathered 
Febru.ary  11.  U»68.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Uthuanlaii  .\iiierican  Society,  at  the  Wash- 
lagrton  Hotel  to  observe  the  Golden  Annlver- 
i.ijy  of  the  Restoration  of  Independence  of 
I.,:thUfU)la.  extend  their  fraternal  greetings 
:o  the  People  of  Lithuania.  They  urge  the 
I'resident  of  the  United  States  to  concern 
nlmself.   in   dealing   with   the   Soviet   Union 

itid  at   the  United   Nations  and  at  varlo'us 

nternational  conferences,  with  the  urgent 
jiroblem  of  removing  the  major  obstacle  to 
;.;cace  m  Europe  by  counseling  and  actively 
jcomoting  the  restoration  of  sovereignty  to 
the  People  ol  Lithuania  and  their  Baltic 
neighbors  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  They  also 
:cqiiest  the  President  to  champion  the  rights 

'1  the  Baltic  Peoples  to  choose  their  own 
i^overnments  and  to  determine  the  form  of 
.uch  governments  in  free  aiid  uiUversaJ  elec- 
tions by  the  indigenous  populations  without 
the  preseiice  ol  Soviet  troops  and  officials  of 
the  occupational  regimes  Installed  there  In 
consequence  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  connivance 
at  aggression,  in  vlol.itlon  of  the  treaties  of 
jjeace  and  nonaggression  freely  negotiated 
iiy  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Governments  of  Uthuanla,  Latvia  and  Es- 
•onla. 

Tlie  .assembled  citizens  also  vote  their 
(trateful  approval  of  the  steadfast  adherence 
oy  every  Administration  since  1940  to  the 
;)o:icy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  fruits  of 
N':.zl-Sovlet  aggression,  -ind  their  thanks  to 
Members  of  Congress  ol  the  United  States 
:or  their  faithful  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples  of   freedom   and   self-determination  so 

:ten  urged  by  them  in  Congressional  Joint 
ilesolutions  in  behalf  of  the  Peoples  of 
Lithuania,  La.tv1a  and  Estonia. 


The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington ,  February  S.  1968. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas. 

I  harge  d  Affaires  ad  mtertm  of  the  Legation 
of  Lithuania.  Washmgtoii.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Charge  d'affaires:  On  the  occa- 
:  ion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
;:.dej)endence.  I  am  very  pleased  to  extend 
■o  you  best  wishes  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
::'.ent  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Throughout  Its  long  and  proud  history,  the 

Lithuanian  nation  has  endured  vrtth  fortl- 

"nde  many  periods  of   trial  and  alien  rule. 

I'nhapplly,  In  our  own  time,  Lithuania's  re- 

'  stabUshment  as  an  Independent  state  was 

lollowed  only  twenty-two  years  later  by  Its 

I'Tclble  Incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The    Lithuanian    people    have    responded    to 

'us  situation  through  the  years  with  un- 

lelding   courage   and   unfaltering  hope   for 

ireeaom    and    national    indejjendence.    The 

:.rm    purpose    with    which   the   Lithuanians 

■oth  at  home  and  abroad  have  struggled  to 

[reserve  their  national  heritage  is  the  best 

ssurance   of   their  survival   as   a   nation. 

.Americans   look   with   understanding   and 

vinpathy   upon  the  just  aspiration  of  the 

Lithuanian  people  to  determine  freely  their 

•vn  destiny.  The  United  States  Government, 

v  its  continued  nonrecognltlon  of  the  forcl- 

Me   Incorporation   of   Lithuania,   affirms   Its 

I  ellef  In  Lithuania's  right  of  self-determlna- 

tlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

1  Excerpts  translated  from  an  address  In 
Lithuanian  delivered  by  Joseph  Kajeckas, 
Charge  d'Affalres  a.l.  of  Lithuanian,  at  a  com- 
tnemoratlon  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence  held 
'n  Chicago,  111  .  February  18,  1968:) 

We  have  gathered  to  commemorate  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Declara- 
Uon  of  Indejjendence,  an  event  of  surpassing 
::nportance  for  our  country. 

We  well  remember  how,  Immediately  after 
■Le  publication  of  that  Declaration,  It  was 
necessary   to   pass   the   Joyous   news   among 


our  countrymen  in  an  almost  clandestine 
tashlon,  since  Lathuania  was  at  the  time  still 
in  the  throes  of  occupation.  That  Czarlst 
occupation  had  lasted  for  over  120  years;  and 
when  the  dawn  of  liberty  ftnally  came,  the 
poet  Malronis   was   prompted    to   write: 

"Why,  O  God,  have  we  been  blessed 
To  live  to  see  our  country's  freedom? 
So  many  others  lived  in  prlef , — 
Waiting,  working,  watching,  weeping 
Who  never  lived  to  see  this  day!" 

The  Declaration  of  February  16  marked 
the  resurrection  of  loithuanla,  because  as  a 
consequence  of  that  day,  she  Joined  the  fam- 
ily of  modern  nations  luid  began  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  her  ancient  dc-stiny. 

The  work  of  countless  patriots  had  reached 
Its  deserved  fruition — the  work  of  Daukan- 
tas,  Valanclus,  Basanaviclus,  K\!d;rka.  And 
the  press  of  the  national  reviviil  had  tri- 
umphed: "Dawn"  [Ausra],  "The  Nations 
Guardian"  [Tevynes  Sargcs|.  "Liberty  Bell" 
IVarpas],  and  many  otL.er  great  otforts  had 
flowered  and  grown  to  greatness. 

The  spiritual  and  moril  treasure  amassed 
during  the  relatively  short  period  of  Lithu- 
ania's free  and  independent  life  will  last  long 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  enough  until  Lithuania  is  free 
again. 

A  little  bit  of  that  treasure  of  Lithuania's 
independent  life  belongs  to  each  one  of  us. 
For  that  we  are  in  debt  to  Lithuania,  and  we 
must  repay  that  debt  through  -..'nce.aslng 
dedication  to  give  back  to  our  motherland 
that  freedom  which  is  rightfully  hers.  "Redde 
quod  debes"  was  the  Inscription  on  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Kaunas.  Let  us, 
then,  during  this  crucial  time  of  cruel  hard- 
ship for  our  country,  give  her  our  hearts  and 
our  hands  and  our  prayers. 

On  this  anniversary  occasion  Lithuania  Is 
still  enslaved.  For  a  long  time,  the  Soviet 
occupation  meant  genocide  for  our  nation 
in  the  form  of  arrests,  executions  and  de- 
portations. Although  such  atrocities  have 
somewhat  subsided  In  the  present  day,  it  Is 
possible  that  they  might  recur;  the  recent 
fate  of  various  Russian  intsUectuals  Indeed 
indicates  that  the  curse  of  Stallnlstlc  tct.Tll- 
tarianlsm  Is  not  necessarily  over. 

But,  though  physical  genocide  lias  tub- 
sided  In  Lithuania,  there  are  .'ubtler  lorms 
of  genocide  still  practiced  bv  the  Soviet  cap- 
tors. It  la  enough  to  recall  all  the  Soviet 
attempts  to  falsify  Lithuanian  history,  to 
ridicule  her  previously  flourishing  independ- 
ent life,  to  undermine  her  oultttral  heritage, 
to  Justify  the  treacherous  violation  of  her 
territorial  sovereignty,  and  to  impose  an  alien 
language  and  culture,  .All  these  Soviet  at- 
tempts are  manifestation.s  of  a  spiritual 
genocide,  or  an  attempt  to  suppress  basic 
human  dignity  and  human  rights. 

Despite  this  tragic  situation  m  our  home- 
land, however,  tt  Is  paradoxical  that  Lithti- 
anla'.s  situation  is.  In  one  sense,  more  hope- 
ful than  It  ■was  'when  Lithuania's  modern 
Independence  was  declared  in  1918.  At  that 
time  Lithuania  ■was  a  relatively  unknown 
country,  hard  pressed  by  powerful  and  preda- 
tory neighbors.  Today  Uthuanla  is  an 
occupied  country,  but  her  forcible  Incorpo- 
ration Into  the  Soviet  empire  htis  not  been 
recognized  by  the  free  •world's  major  powers, 
with  the  United  States  In  the  first  rank.  The 
name  of  Lithuania  is  today  known  through- 
out the  world,  and  she  continues  to  exist  de 
jure.  In  the  free  world  her  symbols — the 
legations  and  consulates — continue  to  func- 
tion. Uthuanla,  together  with  the  other 
Baltic  states,  con'tinues  to  be  a  classic  case  of 
demonstrated  Soviet  aggression  and  duplic- 
ity; she  thus  continues  to  be  a  live  Issue  in 
the  conscience  of  all  freedom-loving  people. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  affirmed  on 
this  historic  occasion,  as  he  has  done  in  the 
past,  the  moral  support  of  his  government 
and  people  for  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation.  We  are  very  grateful  to  liim  for 


his  expression  of  support,  and  the  reiteration 
ut  the  United  States  policy  of  lu  n-rCvOi;ni- 
Vlon  ol  the  Sovlc:l  ag^rcb-sicu  In  the  Baltic 
ttutes  T..e  taii.c  ]xilic>  whs  reaflirineU  ty  Vice 
President  Hun.phrey  ou  Ucctinber  0  to  a  dele- 
gation ol  the  AUiCrlcan  Lithuanian  Ci^uncil, 
We  are  also  grallhtU  that,  on  l-'eOrUar;,  2'). 
ihe  Ui-lteu  Slalet,  Senate  and  lloU^e  of  ....ep- 
rtsentativet  v.'iil  Join  in  co.nii.c.noruting  tl.is 
a.ini.crsary.  In  ilu.'-  co.inection.  we  ..re  CLpc- 
clally  grateful  to  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of 
Inciana  and  Con^rcsiinaii  \Vilhan»  T.  Murp-iV 
cjf  lllia^^is,  who  Lave  :^cei.  Instrumental  m 
arranging  this  year's  tribute  To  Lithuania  in 
the  L'nitcd  States  Co:ir;rc£t. 

It  is  luting  tliat  legislator.^  irom  Indlai^a 
and  Illinois  are  .'■o  deeply  Involved  In  this 
Lithuanian  anniversary,  becau-se  these  state'? 
are  the  boyhood  and  adult  homes,  respec- 
tively, of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who.-^e  birthday 
we  celebrated  L.;,t  week  If  th.erc  is  ..ny  ths 
;!.an  v:\-.o  taptured  '.he  inniginatlon  of  ail 
ireedom  loving  peoples  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  it  is  Lincoln.  Hii  champi.  iun,-  -f 
Lunian  disunity,  and  lus  ubhurrence  cf  the 
iubjugation  ol  liie  weaker  by  the  ttron^er, 
extended  genuine  hope  to  all"  the  weak  and 
tuojugateU.  Tt  wa-.  in  lad.  j.rophetlc  of  him 
to  note  that  the  American  UeelaratiLii  of 
Independence  extended  the  hope  of  ireeriom 
lo  all  peoples  in  all  ages 

There  arc  >•<,  many  other  leading  figures 
of  the  past  who  played  a  part  m  ihapli.g 
Lithuanla.s  destiny  that  It  is  Impossible  to 
name  them  uU  It  would  be  fitting  to  men- 
tion, however,  that  Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
began  a  !^oclal  revolution.  It  was  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  began  an  international  revolu- 
tion It  was  Wilson's  espousal  of  a  nations 
right  to  self-determination  that  directly  con- 
tributed, in  early  1918,  to  the  re-emergence 
of  modern  Lithuania  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent state.  And  It  was  Wilson's  further  In- 
Fight  into  the  Interdependence  of  free  na- 
tions that  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  kind 
of  International  cooperation  that  todav  is 
.-.een  as  an  indispensable  conciltlon  ol  vv  rid 
peace. 

In  addition  to  such  eminent  American 
leaders,  there  were  many  Lithuanian  patriots 
and  statesmen  who  are  eminently  worthy 
.)f  remembrance  today.  There  .»re  the  vast 
numbers  of  volunteers  who  helped  to  defend 
the  newly-won  Independence  imrnedlately 
after  the  declaration  of  1918;  there  are  also 
the  analymous  but  heroic  partisan  fighters 
who,  by  the  thousands,  continued  to  inani- 
fest  Lithuania's  desire  tor  liberty  alter  the 
Communist  aggression  in  1940. 

Among  Lithuanian  statesmen,  there  are 
numerous  names  that  come  to  n-.:;-:d.  espe- 
cially those  who  became  famous  diplomatists 
for  Lithuania  In  the  twentieth  century:  VI- 
lelsls,  Carneckls,  Blzauskas,  Zadeikis,  Balu- 
tls.  All  of  them,  having  expended  their  lives 
for  their  countrymen's  welfare,  have  passed 
into  history,  I  would  ask  you  to  reincniL^r 
them  now  in  a  moment  of  silence. 

For  those  who  live  here  In  Chicago,  the 
memory  of  the  late  Minister  Balutls  l"s  espe- 
cially revered,  because  it  was  In  this  city  that 
lor  some  years  he  labored  so  nobly  for  his 
countrymen  and  his  country  It  was  he  who 
helped  to  prepare  the  inscription  on  the 
Lithuanian  liberty  bell:  "Ring  through  the 
ages  to  the  sons  of  Lithuania,  and  tell  them 
that  he  v^'ho  Is  not  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom is  not  worthy  of  its  blessings." 

Finally,  not  long  ago.  we  lost  to  death 
the  beloved  poet  V.  Mykoialtls-Putlnas.  In 
his  memory,  I  will  end  these  remarks  by 
paraphrasing  in  prose  some  of  his  verse 
lines,  in  which  he  describes  the  words  of  a 
present-day  Lithuanian  to  his  country — 
words  that  we  must  take  very  much  to  our 
hearts  today:  ".A  Lithuanian  newly  born 
ar-d  sworn.  I  pledge  that  from  my  country's 
ancient  glory  I  wiL  not  .swerve;  and  with  my 
outstretched  arm.  begging  heaven's  help,  I 
say  to  you,  my  owr  dear  land:  O  Lletuva. 
you  who  have  been  Epit.  upon,  reviled  and 
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torn,  I  hold  you.  as  a  mother.  In  my  care. 
I  will  defend  you  from  the  savtige  hands  of 
your  enemies,  with  heaven's  help,  as  long  as 
my  heart  shall  beat  I'  " 

An    .\ppE.\i.    lo    THZ    Free    World:    C.*ptiv« 
Lithuania  Must  Be  Free' 

Because  the  passage  over  twenty-seven 
years  may  have  somewhat  dimmed  memory, 
the  Lithuanians  living  in  freedom  remind 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world  that.  :n  this 
enJlghtenod  age  of  imverelgnty  and  Independ- 
ence for  once  foreign-ruled  oDionles.  Lith- 
uania Is  stUl  suffering  under  dovlet  Russian 
oceupmtlon  and  sovletizatlon 

After  regaining  her  independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918.  Lithuania  .signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Soviet  Russia  in  1920,  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  In  li>J2.  -md  be- 
came a  member  of  the  League  of  Natloru  and 
other  international  organizations.  Lithua- 
nia's twenty- two  years  of  increasingly  pros- 
perous Independent  life  was  cut  short 
abnitly  when,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  se- 
orot  Soviet-Nazi  ,ii?reement  of  August  23  and 
September  28.  Iy39  which  .sparked  World 
W  ir  H  Lithuania  was  inviided  and  vccupled 
by  the  Red  Army  on  June  15,  1940.  then 
-)uli^-Rly   '.ncorporated  "  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

rhe  usual  Soviet  communist  exploitation 
followed,  and  deprivation  of  human  rights 
and  fund.\mer.tal  freedoms  .is  well  as  private 
properties,  sl.ive  labor,  pauperization,  rus- 
slflcatlon.  terronzatlon  by  ma.ss  deportations 
and  murder  Immediately  marked  this  new 
Soviet    comniunl,st   modern-day    colonialism. 

Thus,  while  former  colonies  of  Western  na- 
tions have  been  given  complete  freedom  and 
are  exercising  their  self-determination.  Lith- 
uania and  her  sister  Baltic  republU-s  of  Lat- 
via and  Estonia  have  been  forcibly  made  Into 
foreign  colonies  of  Soviet  Russia. 

As  Western  colonialism  Is  coming  to  an 
end  everywhere  in  the  world,  rhe  end  of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperialism  and  colonialism 
should  also  be  hastened  To  this  end  a  sus- 
tained etrort  must  be  maintained  In  the 
Umted  Nations  and  all  other  International 
f.irums  for  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination  and  complete  Independ- 
ence for  all  of  the  subjugated  countries  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

An  aroused  world  public  opinion  must  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  It  Is  In  their 
own  Interest  to  abandon  colonialism  and 
'.'lolatlons  of  human  and  sovereign  rights  In 
favor  of  self-determination,  adherence  to  In- 
ternational law  and  the  existing  treaties  of 
peace  non- aggression  and  friendship  con- 
cluded with  Lithuania  and    ither  nations. 

For  its  part,  'he  Soviet  Union  must  prove 
Its  avowed  cuncern  for  .self-determination  of 
independent  nations  and  her  publicly  pro- 
claimed stand  that  military  conquest  cannot 
be  the  basis  for  continued  'iccupatlon  of 
lorelgn  "errltorles.  by  withdrawing  its  own 
military  forces  ..nd  puppet  rulers  from  Lith- 
uania. Latvia  and  Estcjiila  and  restoring  lib- 
erty to  the  Baltic  States  .■Vs  long  as  the 
Soviet  government  does  not  demonstrate  Its 
sincerity  and  refuses  to  relinquish  the  for- 
eign territories  she  .seized  and  is  holding  by 
rulUtarv  force.  Its  loud  proclamations  calling 
for  freedom  and  Independence  for  all  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  will  have  a  hollow 
ring 

The  free  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  and  their  major  organizations  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world,  and  ask  for  support  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
from  the  continuing  Soviet  communist  oc- 
cupation and  colonization  By  this  means 
we  want  to  remind  the  world  that  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  wants  to  be,  and  has  every 
right  to  be.  self-governing  In  Its  own  sover- 
eign homeland. 

Lithuania  must  and  will  be  free! 

LrrHUAXiAN  American  CorNcn,,  Inc. 


Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  fute 
has  not  been  kind  to  all  i>eoples  and  na- 
tions. Some  have  Ix-en  blissed  m  pos- 
se.ssing  the  requisite  p<3wer,  and  also  had 
the  good  fortune,  m  shaping  their  own 
destiny  Others,  especially  the  .siiiall  na- 
tions, lacking  the  power  tor  the  mastery 
of  their  own  fate.  cUid  finding  that  tiiey 
are  not  anions;  the  lortunate  ones,  have 
often  been  victims  of  some  untoward 
events,  or  have  suffered  under  other  pow- 
erful nations.  During  most  of  their  mod- 
em iu.story  the  Lithuanian  [leople  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  nations. 

The  Lithuanian  people  aic  rightly 
proud  ot  their  long  and  glorious  history, 
as  they  are  of  their  ceaseless  strut'ple  lor 
freedom  from  their  oppre.ssors.  Late  in 
the  middle  atjes  and  early  in  modern 
times  tht'irs  '.vas  a  powetlul  kingdom,  one 
of  the  largest  in  Eastern  Europe.  For 
several  centuries  they  had  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  some  of  the  incur- 
sions of  ferocious  invaders  from  the  East 
into  northta.stt-rn  Europe,  but  they  were 
also  t;allant  champions  of  Christianity, 
forming  its  advance  truard  in  that  part 
of  Europe  Then  late  m  the  16th  cen- 
tury their  kinydom  was  united  with  Po- 
land and  formed  a  dual  monarchy.  Tills 
voluntary  union  lasted  about  200  years. 
Then  late  In  the  18th  centur>-,  when  Po- 
land was  partitioned  and  most  n(  It  fell 
to  Rus.sia.  Lithuania  was  also  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Russian  Empire. 

That  event  marked  the  loss  of  freedom 
for  the  Lithuanian  people,  but  the  loss 
of  national  Independence  did  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  Lithuanian  spirit  of  free- 
dom. Throughout  their  trying  years,  last- 
ing more  than  a  full  century",  the  Lithu- 
anians learned  that  Individual  or  tjroup 
well-being  cannot  be  aclileved  In  full 
without  national  political  Independence. 
They  learned  that  in  order  to  have  full 
title  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  they 
must  have  freedom  In  their  homeland. 
Consequently,  they  united  and  worked 
ceaselessly  for  the  realization  of  their 
most  cherished  dream,  for  Lithuania's 
Independence. 

None  of  the  repressive  measures  of 
czarist  Russia's  government,  none  of  its 
harsh  brutality,  nor  its  proscription  of 
the  Lithuanian  lannuage  and  culture, 
none  of  these  could  prevent  the  patri- 
otic and  freedom-loving  Lithuanians 
from  striving  for  the  realization  of  their 
national  goal.  They  worked  for  it;  they 
fought  for  it  secretly  and  in  the  open, 
but  they  had  to  await  until  World  Wa^ 
I  for  the  actual  uchlevement  of  their  na- 
tional independence.  Finally  they  did 
this  in  their  proclamation  of  February 
16.  1918.  and  founded  the  Lithuanian  Re- 
public. 

Thereafter  for  more  than  two  decades 
the  Lithuanians  lived  in  freedom  under 
their  chosen  form  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Then  early  In  the  last  war  came 
the  nide  shock  from  the  sudden  un- 
leashing of  evil  International  forces. 
Hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  totall- 
tarism  forces,  and  practically  cut  off 
from  their  friends  in  the  West,  they 
themselves  alone  could  not  hope  to  ward 
off  the  dangers  to  their  free  existence. 
Early  In  1940  the  country  was  attacked 
and  overrun  by  the  Red  Army,  and 
then  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 


Thus  ended  two  decades  of  happiness  for 
Lithuanians  and  thus  disappeared  the 
independent  and  sovereign  state  of 
Lithuania. 

Since  those  fateful  and  tragic  days  un- 
fortunate Lithuanians  have  been  living 
under  the  worst  tyrannies  known  In 
modem  history.  After  being  overwhelmed 
by  Communist  forces  early  in  the  war, 
for  a  short  time  they  were  fated  to  suf- 
fer under  the  Nazis.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  war.  however,  the  Nazis  were  evicted, 
and  their  place  was  once  more  taken  by 
the  heartless  minions  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  Communist  regime  has  been  there 
since  1945  with  all  Its  attendant  evils:  Its 
commLssars  and  spy  rings,  its  informers 
and  executioners.  Its  regimentation  and 
horrors  But  these  cruel  taskmasters  have 
not  been  able  to  suppress  and  subdue  the 
native  .spirit  of  freedom  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  That  is  the  one  brlcht 
aspect  of  their  miserable  and  unenviable 
existence. 

Today,  on  the  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  .'^hare  their  genuine  patriotic 
fervor  and  their  unriyinc  yearning  for 
freedom.  We  join  them  In  their  prayer 
for  the  attainment  of  their  national  goal : 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  16  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  Lithuania  and 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  plight  of  that 
tiny  country  and  her  sister  stites.  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  In  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  found  that  they  had  to  fight  to 
attain  and  preserve  their  freedom.  For 
over  2  years,  they  struggled  against  the 
armies  of  the  Russian  whites  and  Rus- 
sian bolsheviks,  who  sought  to  restore 
Russian  rule  over  the  nation.  By  1921. 
Lithuania  had  firmly  established  her 
Independence. 

For  a  time  during  the  postwar  period. 
It  appeared  as  though  Lithuania  was  as- 
sured of  a  separate  national  existence. 
She  entered  Into  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  major  European  ixjwers  In  the 
.spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  Do- 
mestically, the  country  experienced  eco- 
nomic difiQcultles  but  maintained  relative 
political  stability. 

The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany  In  the  1930's 
once  again  spelled  danger  to  Lithuania. 
Adolf  Hitler  had  clear  designs  In  Eastern 
Europe.  Including  the  Baltic  States.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  revived  Its 
hope  of  communlzlng  that  area.  Lithu- 
ania was.  Indeed,  caught  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil. 

Tlie  years  1939  and  1940  sealed  the 
country's  fate.  In  July  of  the  former 
year,  the  Germans  seized  Memel.  One 
month  later.  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  their  Infamous  non- 
aggression  pact.  This  agreement,  as  we 
now  know,  also  contained  a  secret  codicil 
of  three  points  .setting  forth  the  .spirit 
of  influence  of  Germany  and  Russia  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  first  point  was  the 
spear  of  Influence  between  the  two  na- 
tions designated  by  the  south  boundary 
of  Latvia  and  the  north  line  of  Lithu- 
ania. The  second  point  was  the  dividing 
line  of  the  spear  of  influence  of  these 
two  coimtrles  at  the  Narew-Vlstula-San 
Rivers  In  Poland,  and  the  third  point  was 
Russia's  Interest  In  Bessarabia. 
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Later  Stalin  was  given  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  the  Baltic  States  which  in- 
cluded Lithuania.  The  Soviet  dictator 
soon  proved  himself  fully  capable  of  ex- 
ercising his  newly  won  privileges.  Early 
In  1940.  the  Soviets  put  severe  diplomatic 
pressure  on  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  to  allow  the  stationing  of  Red 
Army  troops  on  their  soil.  Without  hope 
of  outside  assistance,  the  tiny  republics 
capitulated  to  Moscow's  demands.  Then 
in  July  1940.  when  eyes  of  the  world 
focused  upon  the  fall  of  France,  the  Red 
Army  Invaded  the  Baltic  States  and 
blotted  out  22  years  of  freedom. 

Lithuania's  struggle  continued,  how- 
ever. When  the  Germans  invaded  the 
Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941,  the  people 
of  Kaunas,  the  capital  city,  rose  up  and 
drove  out  the  Red  occupation  forces. 
Upon  their  arrival,  the  Germans  found, 
to  their  amazement,  a  provisional  Lithu- 
anian Government  exercising  authority. 
Unfortunately,  the  Reich's  policy  differed 
only  slightly  from  that  of  the  Ki-emlln. 
Occupation  officials  immediately  re- 
moved the  provisional  government,  and 
3  years  of  Nazi  suppression  began. 

Late  in  1944.  the  Red  army  reoccupled 
Lithuania,  and  the  Communists  re- 
sumed the  reign  of  terror  which  they 
had  initiated  in  1940.  News  leaked  out 
to  the  West  In  the  postwar  years,  de- 
.scriblng  the  mass  deportation  of  Lithu- 
anians from  their  homeland.  Thousands 
of  others  managed  to  escape  by  boat 
across  the  Baltic  Sea  to  safety  In  the 
West. 

Lithuania's  tragedy  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  darkest  pages  of  World  War  II. 
If  any  nation  is  owed  a  debt  by  the  world, 
it  is  Lithuania.  By  viewing  the  misery 
she  has  endured,  ■vx-e  may  gain  a  higher 
appreciation  of  our  own  freedom.  In  this 
spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  a  new  light 
of  liberty  will  one  day  shine  upon  this 
valiant  nation.  I  pay  tribute  to  Lithuania 
on  l^.er  independence  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  both  a  proud  and  a  sad  day  for 
people  of  Lithuanian  ancestry.  It  was  50 
>ears  ago  that  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  born.  Centuries  before,  the  Lithu- 
anians were  united  Into  a  kingdom  under 
Mindaugas  the  Great.  Lithuanian  history 
is  rich  with  national  culture  and  in- 
dividual achievement.  Her  government 
was  established  as  a  republic  with  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  all. 

The  tragedy  of  World  War  n  and  Its 
aftermath  saw  Lithuania  ravaged  by  war 
and  then  subjugated  by  Russia.  This 
ruthless  domination  by  a  foreign  power 
continues  today.  Soviet  communism  and 
Russian  military  might  prevent  the  free- 
dom loving  people  of  Lithuania  from 
•overning  themselves  as  they  would  be 
t-'overned.  They  live  In  bondage  imder 
tyrants  to  whom  they  owe  no  allegiance. 

We  in  the  United  States  hold  that  all 
men  of  every  nation  have  the  right  to 
be  free.  I  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  consideration  of  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416  urging  such  action  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  House  In  1965  and 
by  the  Senate  in  1966.  May  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  return  of  self- 


determination  for  the  brave  peoples  of 
these  captive  nations. 

Today  we  solemnly  honor  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  their  nation.  It  Is  al- 
together fitting  that  we  in  this  Nation, 
also  bom  in  a  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence,  pause  and  gratefully  rec- 
ognize this  armlversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence.  May  we  not  forget  them  in 
their  continuing  struggle  for  freedom 
and  liberty. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16  more  than  a  million  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  celebrated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  that  gallant 
nation's  Independence  Day.  Unfortu- 
nately, 3  million  of  their  countrymen 
still  residing  in  Lithuania  cannot  cele- 
brate, for  they  are  under  the  iron  heel 
of  Communist  domination  and  oppres- 
sion. 

After  a  century  of  Russian  control. 
Lithuania  proudly  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence on  February-  16.  1918.  and 
for  22  glorious  years  took  her  rightful 
place  among  tlie  free  nations  of  the 
world.  In  that  short  period  of  time 
agrarian  reforms  were  instituted  and 
great  strides  were  made  in  cultural  and 
economic  areas.  But  in  1940,  the  ever 
present  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  sur- 
faced. By  the  secret  agreements  of  Au- 
gust 23  and  September  28.  1939,  the 
Soviet  Russians  and  Nazis  joined  in  a 
conspiracy  against  Poland  and  the  Bal- 
tic States.  In  October  1939.  the  U.S.S.R. 
imposed  on  Lithuania  the  so-called  mu- 
tual assistance  pact,  which  was  a  fraud. 
Under  the  pact  the  U.S.S.R.  established 
military  bases  and  on  June  14,  1940,  the 
Russians  presented  an  ultimatiun  to  the 
Lithuanian  Government,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  Red  Army's  military  units 
began  the  occupation  of  Lithuania.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  occupation 
by  the  huge  Russian  Army,  deportations 
to  Siberia  began.  These  marked  just  the 
beginning  of  a  systemized  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  destroy  Lithuanian 
nationalism  and  to  Russify  Lithuania. 

This  attempt  has  failed  because  the 
desire  to  be  free  and  live  In  peace  still 
bums  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lithu- 
anians. Through  the  Supreme  Commit- 
tee for  Liberation  of  Lithuania,  which 
was  created  as  a  result  of  underground 
activities,  and  other  political  organiza- 
tions, the  fight  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence has  been  kept  alive  In  Lithu- 
ania. 

Lithuania  does  not  deserve  the  cruel 
fate  imposed  upon  her  by  the  predatory 
action  of  Stalin  and  Hitler.  Lithuania 
is  perfectly  justified  In  continuing  to  re- 
sist the  Soviet  oppression  and  in  de- 
manding that  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  be  honored.  The  Lithu- 
anian people  have  earned  liberation — 
and  liberation  must  come  ultimately. 

The  United  States  refused,  and  will 
continue  to  refuse,  to  recognize  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Russian  Communists 
over  the  sacred  soil  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania,  like  the  other  non-Rus- 
sian nations  occupied  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin,  sees  in  the  United  States 
the  last  great  chance  for  civillz;atlon. 
We  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  hasten  the  day  when  Lithuania,  and 
the  other  countries  cast  in  her  op- 
pressed situation,  will  be  restored  their 


independence     and     rightful     position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WIDNALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  February  offers  Americans  several  op- 
portunities to  reflect  on  the  liberty  we 
enjoy.  Tliere  arc.  of  course,  the  celebra- 
tions surrounding  the  birthdates  of  our 
two  great  Presidents,  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  whose  memory  we  revere  for 
their  resiiective  roles  in  establishing  and 
preserving  our  democratic  society.  But. 
there  are  also  the  other  historic  dates 
that  recall  to  mind  that  our  system  of 
government  is  not  univrr.cally  enjoyed; 
and.  that  there  remains  in  this  world  too 
many  oppressed  nations  who  yearn  for 
freedom. 

One  such  nation  is  Lithuania  whose 
short-lived  independence  we  commemo- 
rate today. 

Fifty  years  have  pas.<;ed  since  February 
16,  1918,  when  Lithuania  first  declared 
herself  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 
The  war  liad  ended  on  the  eastern  front. 
Ru.ssia  had  declared  an  end  to  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  on  February  8;  the 
peace  treaty  .si!,minp  at  Brest-Litovsk  was 
only  a  few  days  off.  Seizing  the  advan- 
tage of  a  situation  which  found  Ru.ssla 
hiunbled  by  external  defeat  and  internal 
revolt,  and  Germany  in  haste  to  conclude 
hostilities  in  the  east  in  order  to 
strengthen  her  western  front.  Lithuania 
threw  off  two  centuries  of  foreign  domi- 
nation and  liroclaimed  the  establishment 
of  a  new  state  ba.sed  on  democratic 
jjrinciples. 

Twenty  years  were  to  elapse  during 
which  time  this  flcdpllng  state  was  to 
make  remarkable  progress  in  agriculture. 
Industrialization,  and  education.  Well 
advanced  for  the  times,  Lithuania  moved 
ahead  In  laroposing  prcgres.slve  .social 
legislation,  such  as  the  8-hour  working 
day.  marking  her  as  a  healthy  and 
vibrant  state. 

Then,  disaster  struck.  World  War  II 
commenced  and  Lithuania  was  caught 
once  again  between  the  opposing  forces 
of  Russia  and  Germany.  In  the  end.  the 
Nazis  were  beaten,  but  the  Red  allies. 
Instead  of  retreating  to  their  own  fron- 
tiers turned  on  their  host  and  made 
Lithuania  a  hostage.  The  Soviet  Union 
then  declared  Lithuania  to  be  a  con- 
stituent republic  and  incoiTxirated  her 
Into  the  Soviet  system  along  with  the 
other  two  Baltic  States.  E.nonla  and 
Latvia. 

We  in  this  country  have  never  recog- 
nized that  incorporation.  Congress  has 
pone  on  record  over  the  years  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  gross  miscarriage  of  justice. 
The  la.st  Congress  adopted  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  United  Nations  and 
other  forums  of  world  opinion  to  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  restore  the  rights  of 
Independent  statehood  to  the  three  Baltic 
States.  And  I  am  plea.sed  to  say  that  our 
position  Is  unchanged. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  calls  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  free  nations  ever>'where  to 
renew  their  protest  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  usurping  the  sovereign  riehts 
of  the  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  resolution 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  jentie  .'"minder  to  all 
of  us  that  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  use  of  every  legitimate  means  to 
brlns:  pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
set  free  the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  anc" 
Estonian  peoples  still  field  in  bunda^tp 

RlSOHTION' 

The  delegates  of  Lithuanian  organlzat'rns 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  60  tiiousand 
loyal  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  of  America  gathered  on 
this  ilth  day  of  February,  l^^f.  at  the  Roi>ert 
Treat  Hotel.  Newark  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memor;.t«  tne  50th  .\nniversiiry  .f  the  Res- 
tori:. on  of  Lithuanian  Independence; 
Re\olve 

1  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  a^.ilnst 
the  jsuipation  by  the  Soviet  Government 
of  'ne  SI  vTP.-:;i  rlghtA  '.f  the  Biil'ic 
nations  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  the  transformation  of  the  once  progres- 
sive and  pr'jsperous  Baltic  States  In'o  colo- 
nies of  the  Soviet  Union. 

2  To  .*sic  the  governments  of  the  free 
world,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  all  ways  and  means  "o 
restore  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self-de- 
termination '.a  the  Baltic  countries 

J  To  request  the  U  3  delegation  'o  the 
United  N.itlons  to  demand  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  Soviet  rule  in  the  Baltic  States  be 
Included  in  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations 

4.  To  request  the  U  3  delegation  to  ask 
the  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  inhu- 
man practices  of  the  Soviet  government  In 
the  Baltic  States 

5  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
nations  of  .\frlca  and  Asia  to  the  evils  of 
Soviet  colonialism  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

6  To  renew  the  dedication  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
a:id  to  reafflrm  their  dedication  to  continue 
together  with  other  ?aptlve  nations  of  East- 
Central  Enro>e  the  str.jgg!e  against  Soviet 
occupation   and   oppression 

7  To  demand  that  the  Soviets  return 
Lithuania's  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Vilnius 
to  the  people  'or  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining it  as  a  pagan  museum 

Lmtr\.N!AN  CofNCiL  of  New  Jerset, 
V.\IENTINA3    Melinis.    Pre^tdent. 
.\     S    Trbciok-vs.    Secretary 
NS'.VAHK    N  J      yvh'uary  11.  fitiS 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  In  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
The  courageous,  freedom-lovmg  people 
of  this  proud  nation  have  always  been 
an  inspiration  to  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere.  This  Is  particularly  true 
today 

Fifty  years  ago  Lithuania  won  its  in- 
dependence and  for  a  little  more  than 
two  decades  shared  its  rightful  place 
with  free  men  elsewhere  in  the  world 
But  after  22  years,  this  freedom  was  sud- 
denly and  ruthlessly  taken  away  by  the 
tyranny  of  Joseph  Stalin.  Yet  Lithuanian 
love  of  freedom  has  not  been  extin- 
guished. And  we  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  our  freedom  should 
pause  to  take  special  note  of  the  cour- 
age of  Lithuanians  and  of  their  high 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  Congress  must 
not  be  content  merely  to  speak  out  on 
this  occasion.  We  must  also  take  action 
Many  years  ago  I  joined  with  the  dls- 
tmguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  in  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  standing  committee  of 


this  House  on  captive  nations  I  have 
long  believed  strongly  thau  we  need  to 
make  restoration  of  freedom  to  nations 
still  held  captive  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion one  of  our  major  objectives  In  this 
Congress  I  believe  we  .should  act  favor- 
ably on  that  legislation  without  further 
delay 

Each  year  in  my  hometown  of  Amster- 
dam. NY  .  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
is  observed  in  a  moving  and  colorful  cere- 
mony And  almost  every  year  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  these  cere- 
monies They  always  point  up  for  me 
dramatically  the  very  strong  bonds  that 
exist  between  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  here  In  the  United  States  and 
their  relatives  in  Lithuania  One  can  see 
the  strong  commitment  and  dedication 
to  the  common  cause  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence which  both  share 

Surely  these  bonds  must  not  be  broken 
by  Communist  deception  nor  by  the 
frustrations  borne  of  years  of  denial  of 
freedom  to  our  Lithuanian  friends.  And 
so  today  we  resolve  to  work  even  harder 
to  bring  freedom  once  aealn  to  Lithu- 
ania, and  speed  the  day  when  men  and 
women  ever>'where  can  be  truly  the 
masters  of  their  own  destinies— In  Lithu- 
ania, in  South  Vietnam,  and  In  South 
Koiea.  too 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arl/nna  Mr  Speaker. 
It  is  altosether  fitting  that  the  Congress 
sets  aside  time,  to  remember  the  valiant 
Lithuanian  nation,  on  This  the  5nth  anni- 
versary of  the  reestabli.'ihment  of  Its 
independence. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  possessed 
of  a  rich  history  and  cultural  heritage 
Students  of  Baltic  hiiston-  know  full  well 
the  interesting  impart  which  this  small 
nation-state  had  on  the  development  nf 
that  region.  A  nation  of  Innovators  and 
adventurer.s.  the  Lithuanians  are  sea- 
farers and  traders  as  well  as 
agriculturalists. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  founding 
of  the  20th  centn:y  Lithuanian  nation. 
In  truth,  the  Independence  of  this  valiant 
people  lasted  only  22  years  But  those  22 
years  wer?  filled  with  development. 
Schools  were  built,  atiilculture  was  im- 
proved, a  viable  government  was  estab- 
I'.'shed.  and  most  important,  a  pe<3ple  had 
found  nationhood — an  identity  had  been 
realized. 

The  vibrant  life  of  Inder.endent  Lith- 
uania was  snuffed  out  m  l'J40.  when  It 
was  invaded  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Incor- 
porated !nt:o  that  communistic  police 
state.  This  unfortunate  nation  was  then 
invaded  by  the  Na/is.  under  whim  there 
was  much  suffeiing  and  deprivation  .'\s 
an  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  the  Lith- 
uanian people  again  became  subject  to 
the  Soviet  aggressors 

Today  there  are  approximately  .3  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  living  under  the  harsh 
rule  of  communism.  However,  the  will 
to  be  free  still  lives  in  that  oppre  sed 
nation.  We  in  the  Cincre.ss  should  recog- 
nize the  aspirations  of  these  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  who  are.  in  effect,  being 
held  in  bondage.  Let  us  take  heart  and 
resolution  from  their  example,  and  work 
to  bring  frefniom  to  oppre.sstd  peoples. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 50  years  ago.  on  February  16.  1918.  the 
nation  of  Lithuania  declared  iis  Inde- 
pendence; we  are  here  today  to  celebrate 


that  declaration.  But  while  It  has  been  50 
years  since  independence  was  declared, 
we  do  not  join  together  today  to  celebrate 
50  years  of  Lithuanian  Independence,  bo- 
cause  that  Independence  has  been  smoth- 
ered by  the  force  of  Communist  domina- 
tion for  more  than  a  quarter  century 

From  1795  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  war  .she  was 
occupied  by  the  German  Army,  which 
wiihdiew  only  when  defeated  by  Russia 
In  1917.  Following  the  war,  with  Germany 
defeated  and  Russia  In  the  turmoil  oJ 
a  bloody  revolution,  Lithuania  .seized  the 
opportunity  to  gain  her  freedom,  and  on 
February  16.  1918,  declared  her  inde- 
pendence. 

For  the  next  22  years  the  people  of 
Lithuania  basked  in  the  light  of  freedom, 
constitutional  guarantees  of  speech,  a.s- 
.seinbly,  religion,  and  others  became  part 
of  every  citizen's  life:  land  reforms  were 
Instituted,  Industrial  reorganization  wa.^ 
begun,  and  a  wide  range  of  social  pro- 
Kranis  were  enacted.  A  strong  Lithuania!, 
culture,  for  so  long  dominated  by  Russia 
flourished  in  the  atmosphere  of  frcedori. 

Then,  in  1940.  the  light  of  freedom  wa.- 
.snuffed  out  once  again  by  Russian  com- 
munism. First  Lithuania  was  forced  to 
join  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; during  World  War  II  her  land 
became  a  bloody  battleground  for  Rus- 
sian and  German  troops,  and  for  2 
years  German  troops  occupied  her  ter- 
ritory Then,  from  1944  until  today.  Lith- 
uania was  part  of  a  number  of  nation.^ 
forced  to  live  under  Russian  domination 

Following  the  war.  Russia  crushed  any 
Lithuanian  opposition  with  a  brutal 
campaign  of  terror  and  murder,  with 
thousands  of  political  opponents  shipped 
to  Siberia. 

That  was  the  end  of  freedom  in  Lithu- 
ania, but  the  yearning  for  freedom  has 
no  end.  The  people  in  this  captive  nation 
may  be  chained  to  the  Commimlst  yoke, 
but  the  light  of  freedom  still  bums  in 
their  hearts.  We  must  never  turn  our 
back  on  these  people,  because  when  free- 
dom is  denied  anj'where  In  the  world, 
our  own  freedom  Is  threatened  here  at 
home. 

So  today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  the  I  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  and  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere,  in  celebrating  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  na- 
tional Independence  day,  such  as  our  own 
Fourth  of  July,  should  be  a  day  of  pride 
and  rejoicing.  Unfortunately,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  which  is  being  marked  today,  while 
still  a  day  of  pride  to  freedom-loving 
Lithuanians,  whether  resident  In  their 
ancient  homeland  or  elsewhere,  cannot 
be  one  of  rejoicing. 

The  continued  Communist  subjugation 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  Is  a  shameful 
situation  which,  regrettably,  seems  to 
have  been  swept  under  the  rug  of  inter- 
natloaal  acceptance  as  "just  one  of  those 
things."  It  is,  In  fact,  just  one  of  many 
things  which.  In  the  hard  light  of  his- 
torical retrospect,  dramatize  the  con- 
tinuing fact  of  Communist  aggression. 

It  might  be  suggested,  Mr.  Speaker. 
why  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting a  congressional  district  in  Vir- 
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ciiiia  which,  I  am  sure,  has  a  minimal 
residency  of  citizens  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction, should  be  concerned,  here  and 
now,  about  the  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence day  of  this  small  former  nation. 

I  have  not  had  much  exposure,  other 
than  through  hmited  reading,  to  the 
national  heritage  of  Lithuania,  but  I 
have  had  a  long  and  active  interest  in 
the  efforts  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
E:uropean  Nations,  and.  In  this  area,  I 
have  come  into  contact  with  proud  Lith- 
uanian patriots  who,  in  exile,  continue 
tlie  effort  to  preserve  that  national 
heritage. 

We  are  engaged  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  major  war  in  support  of  a  small 
coimtrj',  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with 
respect  to  the  national  history  and  cul- 
tural achievements  of  which  most  Amer- 
icans know  little.  Most  of  us  know  little, 
I  am  sure,  about  Lithuania,  but  I  think 
it  important  that  we  not  forget  that  Its 
proud  people  were  overrun  by  So'viet 
communism,  many  years  ago  and  have 
had  the  benefit  of  small  concern  from 
the  international  commimlty. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  In 
rur  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
L.lsht  use  any  leverage  available  to  as- 
sist the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, whose  national  Identities  have  been 
jiessed,  unfeelingly,  Into  the  Communist 
ir.old. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
-aluting  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
■n  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
:  their  independence,  and  to,  once  again, 
assm-e  them  they  have  not  been  forgotten 
bv  the  American  people. 

Neither  have  we  forgotten  the  awful 
t  ;i  cumstances  of  the  Communist  tyranny 
\-  Inch  lias  been  imposed  on  them.  We  are 
f.er  conscious  of  the  deep  dedication  to 
freedom  that  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
demonstrated  throughout  their  history 
.1-  they  expended  so  much  of  their  treas- 
i;;e  in  men  and  material  in  their  gallant 
luht  for  liberty. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  great  and  cou- 
:  liieous  people,  endowed  with  a  generous, 
i:. dependent,  and  freedom-loving  spirit. 
They  share  our  profotind  belief  in  the 
idea  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  free 
and  a  right  to  freely  determine  their  own 
destiny.  Willie  we  have  had  to  fight  but 
r.ce  for  our  independence,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  struggled  for  centuries 
atainst  foreign  domination,  first  from 
one  quarter  and  then  another. 

From  1795  to  1915  Lithuania  was  sub- 

ected  to  the  rule  of  czarist  Russia.  This 

diminatlon  met   with  great  resistance 

from  the  Lithuanians  who  launched  five 

major  revolts  against  czarist  rule.  Al- 

'i.jugh      unsuccessful,      these     revolts 

i.owed    that    the    Lithuanians    would 

v.:^cv  give  up  the  struggle  for  eventual 

: leedom.  Finally,  the  opportunity  arrived 

"^  throw  off  the  czarist  yoke  when  czarist 

:'.:le  collapsed  at  the  end  of  the  First 

World    War.    and    Lithuania,    as   many 

'•-her  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  seized 

':.<'  chance  to  proclaim  their  national 

:  dependence.    Once   again,    they   were 

;l.eir  own  masters  and  enjoyed  peace, 

:  reedom.  and  prosperity  for  the  next  two 

decades. 

However,  World  War  II  spelled  the 
•lid   of    this    brief   period   of   freedom. 


Lithuania  was  forced  by  the  larger  and 
more  powerfiU  Soviet  Union  to  accept  a 
mutual  assistance  pact  In  1939  which 
led  to  stationing  Soviet  troops  on  Lithu- 
anian soil,  and  Inevitably  to  total  Soviet 
occupation. 

Further  catastrophe  befell  the  belea- 
guered nation  when  the  Nazis  invaded 
and  conquered  it  in  1941.  Hopes  that 
eventual  defeat  of  the  Nazis  would  bring 
liberation  were  dashed  in  1944  when  the 
Soviet  Army  reoccupied  the  country. 
Since  that  time  Lithuania  has  been  vir- 
tually closed  to  the  outside  world  while 
the  Russians  work  relentlessly  to  destroy 
the  people's  sense  of  nationality. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania, but  rather  has  looked  on  this  as 
a  tyrannous  suppression  of  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when,  once  again, 
these  gullant  and  noble  people  join  the 
brotherhood  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
particular  pleasure  and  privilege  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  here  In  commemorat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  gallant  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. 

In  celebrating,  today,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  Independence  we 
are  not  engaged  In  a  futile  exercise  nor 
are  we  making  any  passing  sentimental 
gesture. 

Rather,  we  look  confidently  to  the 
brighter  future  that  must  come  to  all 
courageous  people  who  remain  loyal  to 
the  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

I  believe  that  Lithuania  cannot  be 
forever  held  in  Communist  slavery.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  very  deep  obligation  to 
encourage  Lithuania  and  her  people  in 
these  times  of  terrible  trial  and  hard- 
ships. 

I,  therefore,  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  183)  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  February  8,  1967.  This 
resolution  provides  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  the  Lith- 
uanian and  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations.  The  resolu- 
tion further  urges  the  President  to  ask 
that  the  United  Nations  request  Soviet 
Russia  to  withdraw  all  its  troops  and 
agents  and  controls  from  Lithuania:  to 
return  all  Lithuanian  exiles  from  Siberia, 
from  prisons  and  slave  labor  camps;  and 
calls  for  the  United  Nations  to  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania  and  the  other 
states. 

It  was  and  is  my  Intention,  through 
this  resolution,  to  inspire  the  people  of 
Lithuania  to  keep  the  bright  flame  of 
freedom  burning  in  their  hearts  and  to 
let  them  know  that  their  friends  have 
not  abandoned  them. 

It  is  n^  earnest  hope  that  through 
this  and  other  resolutions  in  the  Con- 
gress the  people  in  Lithuania  will  be 
reassured  that  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  all  their  American  friends  vdll  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  moral  and  legal  re- 
source at  our  command  to  help  Lith- 
uania get  back  the  independence  for 
which  she  longs  and  which  she  so  emi- 
nently deserves. 
May  I  remind  you  and  all  my  fellow 


Americans  of  the  wise  and  warning 
words  of  William  Allen  White  when  he 
said: 

Whenever  a  free  man  is  in  chains,  we  are 
threatened  also.  Whoever  Is  fighting  for 
liberty  is  defending  America. 

Therefore,  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest let  us  pledge  that  we  will  persevere 
In  our  efforts  until  we  achieve  and  Joy- 
ously celebrate  the  glorious  occasion 
when  Lithuania  will  once  more  take  her 
free,  rightful  and  proud  place  In  the 
family  of  civilized  nations.  Let  us  to- 
gether pray  that  happy  day  will  soon 
occur. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the.se 
days  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  free  and  Independent 
Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia— in  the  closing  days  of  World  War 
I.  These  little  nations  retained  their  in- 
dependence until  the  early  days  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion overran  and  occupied  them.  Follow- 
ing this  seizure,  the  U.S.S.R.  carried  out 
a  ruthless  policy  to  destroy  the  Identity 
of  these  states  and  their  people  by  mur- 
der, deportation,  and  deprivation  of  basic 
rights. 

Our  Government  has  never  recognized 
the  forceful  conquest  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  but  we  have 
not  done  enough  to  support  the  claims 
for  self-determination  of  these  little 
countries.  In  recent  years  we  have  urged 
freedom  and  Independence  for  scores  of 
small  nations  throughout  the  world  and 
should  be  doing  as  much  for  the  Baltic 
countries  subjugated  through  force  of 
arms  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  89th  Congress  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
This  resolution  declared  "the  subjection 
of  peoples  to  alien  subjugation,  domina- 
tion, and  exploitation  constitutes  a  denial 
of  fundamental  human  rights.  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  is  an  Impediment  to  the  pro- 
motion of  world  peace  and  cooperation." 
The  resolution  urged  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  Issue  of  free- 
dom for  the  Baltic  States  beforf  the 
United  Nations  and  endeavor  to  "bring 
the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  be- 
half of  the  restoration  of  the.se  rights  to 
the  Baltic  peoples."  I  hope  in  this  50th 
anniversary  year  of  the  Independence  of 
these  little  nations  the  administration 
will  embrace  the  policy  of  this  resolution 
and  exert  more  positive  efforts  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  these  peoples. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
other  Members  of  the  House  today  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania.  February  16  was  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  their  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  the  Lithuanian 
people  are  now  captives  of  communism, 
and  this  great  holiday  is  forbidden  by 
their  present  Red  tyrants. 

Therefore,  on  this  great  historic  day 
for  Lithuanians,  we  must  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  our  efforts  to  see  that  freedom 
is  restored  to  these  brave  people  and  all 
the  other  captives  of  communism. 

After  123  years  of  czarist  Russian  oc- 
cupation, the  Lithuanians  declared  their 
Independence  on  February  16,  1918,  and 
Instituted  a  democratic  republic.  This 
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government  flourished  for  22  years,  but 
Lithuania  was  forcibly  seized  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1940  and  has  been  under 
Communist  rule  since  that  time 

In  addition  to  commemoratlnt?  these 
national  days.  Mr  Speaker,  we  most  take 
practical  steps  to  show  our  Interest  In 
the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the  captive 
people  of  communism  I  ai;a;n  urire  that  a 
special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions be  establLshed 

I  reemphasize  the  point  that  I  made 
several  years  ago.  Mr  Speaker,  and  that 
is  that  I  believe  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
Voice  of  America  provide  lem^thler  and 
more  effective  broadcasts  to  pierce  the 
wall  of  Communist  propaganda  and  de- 
liver the  truth  to  the  pe-jple  of  Lithu- 
ania As  we  know.  Mr  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  the  Voice  of  America  ha.s  been 
cutting  back  both  its  hours  of  broadcast 
In  the  Lithuanian  lanijua^e  and  in  the 
nature  of  these  broadcasts  The  Voice  of 
An-.erica  elves  dally  straight  news  and 
IS  fearful  of  offendins  the  Soviet  Union 
under  present  administration  policy. 
However,  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 
deserve  the  truth  The  Voice  of  America 
should  be  a  vehicle  for  dellverln-;  the 
messa^je  of  truth  to  them  so  that  they 
would  not  be  brainwashed  and  their 
resistance  weakened  by  the  constant 
propaganda  from  their  tyrannical  Mos- 
cow oppressors 

Mr.  DLT^KI.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  a 
dual  anniversary. 

It  Is  the  717th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  state,  when 
Mindaueas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithua- 
nian principalities  Into  one  Kingdom  In 
1251. 

It  Is  also  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania m  February  1918 

This  dual  anniversary  honors  a  proud 
people  still  seeking  to  regain  the  in- 
dependence which  thev  lost  !n  the  dark 
days  of  World  War  II 

In  1965.  this  House  unanimously  ap- 
proved House  Concurrent  Resolution  416, 
urging  that  the  Baltic  States  question  be 
brought  before  th.e  United  Nations  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Despite  the  unanimous  backing  of  both 
the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate,  the  Baltic 
States  question  still  has  not  been  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  The  need  re- 
mains vital  for  action  and  we  should  not 
delay  longer 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
which  we  commemorate  today,  gives  rea- 
son for  us  t'j  pause  in  memory  of  and  In 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

On  February  16,  1918,  this  small  Baltic 
nation  freed  Itself  from  the  yoke  of 
Russian  rule  Since  1795,  when  Lithuania 
was  annexed  by  Russia  as  part  of  the 
third  partition  of  Polan'.i.  Lithuania 
has  struggled  under  the  weight  of  at- 
tempted Russlflcatlon  to  maintain  their 
sense  of  national  Identity.  Freed  at  last. 
Lithuania  during  her  two  decades  of  In- 
dependence created  a  nation  In  which  a 
constitutional  government  improved  the 
life  of  Its  people  through  social  legisla- 
tion and  agricultural  development. 

The  fateful  onslaught  of  World  War  n 
put  out  the  torch  of  Lithuanian  freedom. 


In  1939,  Klaipeda  was  yielded  to  Ger- 
many and  on  June  15,  1940.  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  the  country.  In  hope  that 
someday  once  again  Lithuania  will  be 
free  and  so  that  we  may  be  reminded  that 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  we  celebrate  Lithuanian's 
Independence  day 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  89th  Congress, 
both  Houses  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion uruln'j  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  and  to  uri-'e 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from  these 
states.  I  submit  the  resolution  for  the 
Recoro  and  again  call  upon  the  President 
to  use  ills  office  to  carry  out  this  congres- 
sional resolution. 

H    Con     Res.   416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domln.itton,  and  exploit. itlon 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Ch.irter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  iniportlmpnt  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation, 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  by  virtue  of  that  right  thev 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whorea-s  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
CTnlon.  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
erlort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the   Baltic   States;    and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  Arm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  .self-determination  and  national 
independence:   and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcprrsentatnes 
[the  Sfna!f  conciirrxng} .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  CTnlted  .States  urge 
the  President  of  the  tTnlted  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  forums  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and 

lb)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  observance  of  Lithuaninn  In- 
dependence Day.  It  is  the  717th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  when  King  Mmdaugas,  the 
Great,  unified  all  the  Lithuanian  prin- 
cipalities into  one  kingdom  in  the  year 
1251.  It  is  also  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  February  16  in  1918. 

The  desire  for  freedom  by  peaceful, 
tranquil  Lithuania  has  been  suppressed 
by  the  illegal  occupation  of  the  Soviets. 
But  it  has  not  been  eradicated,  by  any 
means,  by  these  many  years  of  oppres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as  Americans,  are 
deeply  moved  and  Inspired  by  the  un- 
diminished patriotism  that  continues  to 
live  Inside  and  outside  of  Lithuania.  The 
injustice  that  has  been  done  to  Lithuania 
by  the  Soviet  Union  Is  unconscionable. 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  House  Concur- 
rent Re.solutlon  416,  that  was  pas.sed 
unanimously  by  the  89th  Congress,  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  m 
the  United  Nations  and  demanding  that 
the  Soviets  withdraw  from  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  to  press  this  just  suit  on 
behalf  of  those  peoples  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  democratic  in.^.titutlon*> 
and  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselves 

Mr  WOLFT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rl.se  In 
recognition  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  After  cen- 
turies of  Russian  domination  Lithuania, 
one  of  the  three  small  but  respected 
Baltic  States,  was  occupied  by  Germanv 
In  1915 

Finally  on  February  16,  1918  Llthuani.T 
achieved  Its  long  dreamed  of  Independ- 
ence. Soon  thereafter  the  United  States 
recoginzed  the  free,  democratic  and  In- 
dependent state  of  Lithuania.  Lithuania 
was  a  proud  and  a  free  coimtry  prepared 
to  fulfill  its  International  re.'^ponsibllltle 
.■\ccordingly,  Lithuania  applied  for  ar.i 
was  granted  membership  In  the  Leagiii' 
of  Nations.  Moreover  a  constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  basic  freedoms  of  speecli. 
religion,  assembly  and  commimlcation 
was  adopted  by  Lithuania. 

After  fimctionlng  as  a  member  of  the 
world  community  for  two  decades,  Lithu- 
ania was  captured  and  placed  under 
Illegal  Soviet  control  In  1939.  The  In- 
hiunan  and  Illegal  behavior  and  posture 
of  the  Soviet  regime  Is  epitomized  bv 
the  deportation  of  some  30.000  memberr 
of  the  Lithuanian  Intelligentsia  to 
Siberia  on  the  night  of  June  14,   1941 

Tlie  United  States  ri-rhtfully  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithua- 
nia. We  must  not  and  will  not  legitimize 
an  llletral  leixlme. 

While  we  cannot  militarily  free  Lithu- 
ania we  do  work  toward  its  ultimate  lib- 
eration by  keeping  alive  the  memory  ni 
free  Lithuania.  Thus  today,  as  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives rise  to  honor  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, we  say  to  the  Soviet  captors:  Lithu- 
ania will  be  free;  illegal  Communist 
domination  will  be  ended. 

Moreover  to  approximately  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  extraction  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  pledging:  our  vigi- 
lance and  devotion  to  a  free  Lithuania. 
The  dreams  of  man  must  be  nutured  if 
they  are  to  lead  to  fruition  and  until 
the  dream  of  a  free  Lithuania  Is  fulfilkd 
we  .-.hall  not  rest. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  reestablishment  of  inde- 
pendence which  was  proclaimed  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918. 

Although  this  valiant  nation  con- 
trolled their  own  modem  destiny  for  a 
.short  23  years,  their  desire  and  hopes  for 
liberty  once  more  have  neither  been 
diminished  nor  extinguished.  Lithuania's 
tragedy  was  in  essence  embodied  in  the 
failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  ac- 
companied by  the  brutal  madness  of 
World  War  II  and  the  events  that  led  to 
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her  subiugation  and  suppression  by  the 
Kremlin. 

It  is  .some  comfort.  I  am  sure,  to  the 
Lithuanian  ijeople  that  the  United  States 
regards  her  present  occupation  by  Rus- 
.via  as  illi'iial  as  well  as  a  denial  of  right- 
lul  self-determination. 

The  inherent  patriotism  and  courage 
of  Lithuania  serves  as  a  guiding  light  for 
those  of  us  who  are  free  to  continue  to 
champion  the  struggle  for  Lithuanian 
independence  and  freedom.  It  is  my  ar- 
dent hope  and  prayer  that  the  free 
world  v.ill  strive  unceasingly  to  bring 
about  the  day  when  this  brave  country 
will  stand  once  again  as  a  free  and  lib- 
erated people. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
ominous  times  the  free  world  is  wit- 
nessing a  rcnew'ed  threat  to  its  liberty 
irom  Communist  imperiocolonlalism  In 
piactically  every  geographic  area.  It  is, 
•.herefore.  desirable  to  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  nature  of  this  peril.  This  is  es- 
.)ecially  pertinent  since  our  coimtry  is 
often  the  subject  of  criticism  by  many  of 
Its  own  well-meaning  citizens  who  some- 
liow  manage  to  confuse  or  identify  the 
protection  uf  self-determination  with  the 
very  aggression  we  seek  to  deter. 

The  true  character  of  Communist  im- 
perialism has  nowhere  been  better  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  case  of  Lithuania. 
r'nis  proud  and  ancient  state  has  suffered 
•normously  at  the  hands  of  totalitarian 
iiemhbois.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  Lithuania  experienced  aggression  at 
he    hands   of    both    Germany   and    the 
Soviet    Union.   Although   attempting   to 
maintain  absolute  neutrality,  the  city  of 
Meniel  was  ceded  to  the  Nazis  as  the  re- 
iilt  of  an  ultimatum  backed  up  by  the 
Geiman  armies. 

The  deliberate  contempt  for  Lithu- 
.inian  national  integrity  was  compounded 
l)y  the  lorced  mutual  assistance  treaty 
vith  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  10, 
!939.  This  event  was  fol'owed  by  the  de- 
mand for  air  bases,  the  admission  of 
Soviet  garrisons,  and  on  June  15,  1940, 
the  immediate  formation  of  a  "friendly" 
government.  The  Soviets  then  occupied 
the  couniry,  and  in  July  1940,  a  Commu- 
nist-rigged election  produced  a  legisla- 
tive body  vvhicii  made  the  so-called  re- 
quest for  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into 
'  he  Soviet  Union.  The  final  step  of  Soviet 
>ubiugation  took  place  on  August  3,  1940, 
vhen  this  request  was  granted  and 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent  re- 
;)ublic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  in  Moscow. 

This  action  shoiild  be  read  in  light  of 
he  Russian-Lithuanian  peace  treaty  of 
1920  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  declared 
'-hat — 

All  peoples  have  the  right  to  free  self- 
'ietermiiiatlon,  including  the  right  of  full 
recession  from  the  State  of  which  they  are 
a  part — 

And—  I 

Russia  recognizes  without  any  reserve  the 
-overeiguty  and  independence  of  the  State  of 
Lithuania  with  all  Jurldicial  consequences 
resulting  from  such  recognition,  and  volun- 
tarily and  forever  renounces  all  sovereign 
rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the  Lithu- 
.inian  people  and  territory. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  Soviet  treaties  and 
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the  intent  behind  them  are  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written. 

The  horrors  of  a  Communist  occupa- 
tion may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  fol- 
lowing Soviet  captivity,  Lithuania  lost 
45,000  of  her  citizens.  Many  fled,  others 
were  arrested,  and  30,000  of  Lithuania's 
intelligentsia  were  deported  to  Siberia  on 
the  night  of  June  14,  1941.  When  Soviet 
armies  retreated  before  the  German  in- 
vaders 5,500  political  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted. Occupation  by  the  Nazis  brought 
only  a  continuation  of  tlie  suffering  with 
the  colonializatlon  by  several  thousand 
German  families  on  Lithuanian  soil,  and 
the  execution  of  almost  all  Lithuanian 
Jews. 

Whenthe  Soviets  reentered  the  country 
in  1944.  80,000  Lithuanians  fled  to  West- 
ern Germany  while  another  60,000  were 
apprehended  in  Eastern  Germany  and 
transported  to  Siberia.  An  additional  de- 
portation took  place  in  1949,  as  a  retaii- 
atoi-y  measure  for  what  wps  claimed  to 
be  resistance  to  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  D.'^r- 
laration  of  Independence,  and  it  is  thus  a 
fitting  occasion  upon  which  *o  renew  our 
resolve  to  work  for  the  .self-determina- 
tion of  all  peoples.  The  indignities  and 
suffering  that  this  proud  nation  has  tn- 
dured  must  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
keep  the  hope  for  its  future  independence 
alive.  By  so  doing  we  will  be  registering 
our  protest  against  the  crimes  Lithuania 
has  experienced  in  the  past,  and  serve 
notice  that  our  Nation  will  never  rest 
until  Lithuania  and  all  other  captive  na- 
tions are  given  their  freedom.  Such  re- 
solve is  truly  worthy  of  the  .sacrifices  of 
brave  men,  and  nothing  less  will  justify 
their  noble  deeds  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  3{x>aker,  toda\ .  I 
extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to  our 
Lithuanian  friends  everywhere- — in  my 
own  State  of  California,  throughout  this 
great  land  of  ours,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

During  this  month  of  February,  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and 
their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  marked  two  very  important  anni- 
versaries: First,  they  have  observed  the 
717th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  State  when  Mindaugas 
the  Great  imified  all  Lithuanian  prin- 
cipalities into  one  kingdom  in  1251:  and 
second,  they  have  marked  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  today  as  we  commemorate  an 
outstanding  event  in  the  rich  history  of 
these  proud  and  courageous  people.  We 
in  America  have  not  forgotten  the  plight 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  indeed  of 
all  captive  peoples.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  on  June  21,  1965.  I  voted  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416.  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  urge 
certain  actions  for  relieving  the  deprived 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  esteemed  Lithuanian-American 


Council  of  Southern  California,  at  a  mass 
meeting  on  February  11,  1968,  in  Los  An- 
geles, commemorating  this  memorable 
event. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows  in 
full: 

LitIHANIAN-.'VMERICAN    ColNCIL    OF 

Soi'thern  California 

ResoUitlon  unanimously  iidopted  ;it  a  ma.ss 
meeting  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
or  descent  and  their  Iripnds,  living  in  .South- 
ern California,  sponsored  by  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Council  of  Southern  California, 
held  on  Sunday,  February  11.  1968.  at  12::30 
P.M.  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  ;n  Los  An- 
geles. California,  in  commemorating  the 
717th  anniversary  of  the  formation  (jf  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas  tlie  Great 
unified  .ill  Lithuanian  principalities  into  one 
kingdom  in  1251  and  the  50th  anni\ersary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia on  February  16.  1918: 

•■Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania  by  legal  ur  dem- 
tK-ratlc  process:  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Litl:iuania  by  force  of  arms  in  Jun.i  of  1940; 
and 

Wliereas  'lie  Lithuanian  people  are 
strongly  oppo.sed  to  loreiKn  domination  and 
,ire  determined  to  restore  their  ircednm  .ind 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deserved- 
ly enjoyed  lor  more  than  .seven  centuries  in 
the  pa.st;  and 

"Wliereas  the  .Scviets  have  d'--i)ortPd  or 
killed  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithu- 
;.;ii..n   populatim   fincc   June    15.    1940;    and 

■  Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Uiiited 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  government  of  the  free  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  consistently  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced 
incorporation  of  this  freedom-loving  coun- 
try into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  the  House 
if  Representatives,  created  by  H.  iJet.  .i46  of 
t'le  Eighty-third  Congress  to  investigate  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
■Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  incorporation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  con- 
trary to  established  principles  of  interna- 
tior.al  law;   :ind 

"Whereas  tliC  Hoti.^e  <f  Represent. it  ives 
;.nd  the  United  .States  senate  (of  the  89th 
Congress)  unanimously  p.issed  Ilo-use  Con- 
current nrsolution  416  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  Stiites  to  direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  otlier  appropriate  international  forums 
and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Eitonla.  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  ;.)eopIes;  now.  there- 
tore,  be  !t 

■  Resolved.  That  v.-e.  Amerlcan.s  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent,  reaffirm  our  :i0her- 
ence  to  American  democratic  principles  of 
government  and  j^ledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  President  (f  the 
United  .States  carries  out  the  expression 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  contnlned  iii  H.  Con.  Hfs. 
416  by  bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question 
In  the  United  Natioiis  and  demanding  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia;  and  be  It  finally 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  this  day  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Ruirk.  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Arthur  Goldberg,  United 
States  Senators  from  California.  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  California,  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Lithuanian  Minister  in  'Washing- 
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ton  DC  and  Mthnanlan  Consuls  In  New 
York  City.  Chlcagfo  111  .  Los  Angeles  Calif  . 
and  Boston,  SIass    and  the  pre^^ 

John  Cinoa. 

President. 

Alex  Kn.NTs. 

Ezecuttv  Secretary 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
wherever  the  flame  of  freedom  rhciters. 
whether  It  be  a  t;Ii>'Ain>!  ember  or  a  roar- 
ii\g  blaze,  there  is  hope  for  a  world  of 
tranquility  in  which  man  can  find  his 
place  in  tiie  sun  lii  an  atmosphere  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  justice.  So  it  is  today 
that  we.  In  this  hall  of  democracy,  mu.st 
fan  the  glowinK  cn-.ber  of  liberty  still 
bumint;  brightly  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  t;allant  people  of  Uthuaraa,  who 
seek  to  rei;aln  their  freedom  from  the 
web  of  tyranny  that  has  strangled  them 
these  past  28  years. 

On  February  16,  50  years  ago  In  Vil- 
nius, the  capital  of  Lithuania,  the  Con- 
stituent .\.>.sembly  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimt'd  the  rt'storatlon  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence This  proclamation  of  na- 
tlorxal  .-,elf-determination  \\a.s  the  will 
and  th^  spirit  of  couiageous  people  dedi- 
cated Kithe  commnn  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.  and  the  right  to  de- 
ternune  their  national  e.xlstence  It  v^as 
the  bemnnme  of  a  new  life  for  this  tiny 
nation,  whereby  they  could  prosper  from 
the  fruits  of  their  labor* 

Lithuanian  demxrratic  e.xi.'^tence  was 
short  lived  for  in  1940  they  were  asain 
caught  in  the  .nincers  of  tyranny  and 
have  been  squeezed  to  death  ever  since. 
First  It  was  the  juiii:ernaut  of  Communist 
Soviet  Russia  that  in\aded  their  land 
only  to  be  driven  out  by  the  power  of 
Nazi  G'^rmar.y  When  tlie  Na/i  war  ma- 
chine betian  to  crumble  Communists  re- 
turned under  the  sjuise  of  liberatini? 
Lithuania  from  Nazi  terror  However,  it 
was  just  another  empty  Communist  sjes- 
ture  for  they  took  over  complete  control 
of  Lithuania  and  its  people 

Tvranny  still  reUns  m  this  tiny 
metropolis  The  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
ploited Lithuania  in  every  way  possible. 
Anvone  resistuv;  absorption  by  the  Soviet 
Union  was  deported  to  slave  camps  or 
killed.  The  economy  of  the  country  is  be- 
.n:  bled  -vhite  bv  the  Kremlin  through 
ta.xatton  and  industrial  domination 
Workers  receive  slave  wages  and  there  is 
no  hope  for  self-progress  Brutality  is  a 
common  practice  and  u  is  the  Lithuanian 
c;tizen.s  who  are  the  victims  of  arrogant 
Communist  rulers 

Political  oppression,  social  injustice, 
and  dei^radation  and  e.xploitation  of  the 
people  are  Communist  trademarks  by 
which  they  seek  to  rule  the  world 
Wherever  c  immiuiism  aams  a  foutho'.d 
these  trademarks  are  prevalent  S)  the 
captive  people's  strugtile  for  freedom, 
whether  it  be  in  Lithuania  or  any  of  the 
other  suppressed  nations,  should  be  our 
St  rugs;  le  for  there  cannot  be  hope  for 
the  world  as  long  as  tyranny  and  in- 
justice reign. 

On  this  observance  of  the  .50th  anni- 
versar>-  of  the  declared  independence  of 
Lithuania  let  us  reaffirm  our  denuncia- 
tion of  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  .seek 
elTective  ways  of  helpint;  to  re.store 
Lithuania's  independence 
Mr    OTTTNGER    Mr    Speaker,   I  am 


very  pleased  to  Join  with  our  colleagues 
in  observing  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  Although  this 
valiant  nation  has  succumbed  to  the 
forces  of  tvranny  and  oppression  and 
has  been  denied  the  sovereign  right  of 
self-determination,  the  free  world  knows 
full  well  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
democracy  beats  strongly  In  the  hearts 
of  Its  people 

Not  only  do  we  observe  the  50th  annl- 
ver.sarj-  of  Lithuania's  independence  but 
its  715th  anniversary  of  statehood  as 
well  For  centuries — long  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  .American  Conti- 
nent— Lithuania  was  a  powerful  and  In- 
dependent state  which  maintained  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  millions  of  eastern 
Slavs.  Unfortunately,  however,  inde- 
pendence was  not  to  remain  forever  as 
Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia  in  1795 
and  remained  under  its  control  until  the 
German  occupation  during  World  War  I. 
Nevertheless,  the  stole  Lithuanians  were 
never  defeated  in  spirit  nor  in  their  re- 
solve to  regain  their  independence  and 
the  nation  was  again  free  in  1918. 

Once  again,  freedom  and  independence 
were  wrested  trom  Lithuania  and  duiini,' 
World  War  11  it  became  a  pawn  In  the 
massive  struggle  between  warring  na- 
tions. During  this  tragic  period,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  fled  their  native 
land  while  thousands  more  were  deported 
to  the  Siberian  wastes  and  countless 
others  were  killed  and  injured.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  Lithuania 
has  not  been  permitted  to  breathe  free 
and  has  lived  under  the  oppressive  fist 
of  Soviet  domination. 

The  Soviet  powers  have  attempted  a 
semblance  of  legitimacy  by  their  typical 
ruse  of  proclaiming  Lithuania  as  a  de- 
pendent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  free  world  can  ea.sily  see  thiouKn 
this  sham,  however  and  Is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  deep  and  continuing  desire 
of  the  Lithuanians  to  once  again  become 
a  free  and  independent  state  and  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  we  observe 
Lithuania's  50th  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence, but  we  should  al.so  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  to  the  \alidity  of  Lithua- 
nia s  claim  for  independence  Let  us  le- 
afflrm  our  resolve  to  work  for  that  day 
when  the  Lithuanians — as  well  as  all  en- 
slaved peoples  in  the  other  Baltic  and 
Eastern  European  states,  in  Asia  arrd 
Cuba — may  throw  otT  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny and  once  again  live  as  free  men  and 
women,  enjoyms  the  freedom  winch  they 
so  richly  dt serve  and  working  .side  by 
side  with  all  free  nations  to  create  a  bet- 
ter more  prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 
Mr  VINISH  Mr  Speaker,  during  this 
crucial  period  in  history,  when  so  much 
of  our  Nation's  enertjy  and  attention  is 
dcToted  to  the  strut;gle  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  often  tend  to  forget  the  cou- 
rageous people  of  Eastern  Europe  who 
have  been  subjugated  by  an  oppressive 
tyraiiny 

Included   in   this  group  of  conquered 

nations    are    the    gallant    Lithuanians 

whose  50th  anniversary  of  independence 

we  are  commemorating  today 

This  proud  nation  first  emerged  as  a 


unified  state  m  the  early  decades  of  t!;*- 
13ih  century  and  became  internationallv 
recognized  as  the  Kingdom  of  Lithua- 
nia In  A.D.  1251.  In  1795.  Lithuania  fell 
under  the  enslaving  yoke  of  czarlst  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  The  tiny  country  wa- 
in vaded  and  conquered  by  Germany  dm  - 
Ing  the  First  World  War.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  that  conflict,  the  Lithuanian.- 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  their  sov- 
ereikjnty.  Unfortunately,  this  independ- 
ence was  short  lived.  In  1940,  Red  Ru-- 
sia  occupied  Lithuania  by  force  of  arm 
and  has  held  these  brave  people  m  bond- 
age ever  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  tragic 
history.  Lithuania  is  a  amall.  peaceful 
nation  who.se  people  only  desire  to  lue 
in  freedom  and  to  pursue,  once  auaiii 
the  process  of  nation  building.  They  ha\( 
not  been  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Soviet  at- 
ijressors  have  abolished  all  independent 
Lithuanian  agencies  and  institution.- 
and  dissolved  political,  religious,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  economic  ortiani/ation.- 
This  transformation  was  accomplished 
through  the  u.se  of  brutal  force  Stalini.'-- 
Ru.ssia  re.sorted  to  terror,  deportation 
mass  arrest,  and  e.xecution.  Resistaiicf 
to  the  reiiime  .>till  exists,  however,  and 
will  continue  to  e.vi.st  until  the  resigna- 
tion of  independence  has  been  achieved 
by  t!ie  freedom-loving  Lithuanians. 

In  our  own  tiieal  Nation,  we  nave  all 
•Aitne.ssed  this  same  dedication  to  loftv 
ideals  by  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. They  have  contributed  vastly  to 
the  enrichment  of  our  American  lile 
wnile  still  preserving  their  own  fine  cul- 
tural heritage. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  witii 
all  Americ:.:;.,  ,,n  tliis  30th  anniversarv 
of  Lithuanian  independence  in  the  hope 
that  a  truly  free  and  independent  Litlni- 
an.a  may  soon  be  realized.  The  courate 
and  dedication  with  which  the  Lithuani- 
an people  both  at  home  and  abroad 
ha-.e  maintained  their  national  identiiv 
in  the  lace  of  ureat  adversity  i.-  an  in- 
spiration to  free  men  everywhere. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Council  ...i 
New  Jersey  at  a  mass  meetint;  held 
February  11,  1968,  at  Robert  Trer.t 
Hotel.  Newark,  commemorating  the  SOtli 
-Olden  jubilee  of  the  restoration  oi 
Lithuanian  independence: 

Hesoi.i-tion      or      IHt     LITHr.^NI.^^•     COVNCII. 

or  New  Jersey 

Tlie  deleuMtes  ,)t  Lithu.inian  org.iniz.  - 
•-ions  of  New  Jersey,  representing'  tiO  tiicv- 
5una  loyal  citizens  and  permanent  residents 
jf  The  United  .states  of  .\inerica,  ^tathered  .  . 
•.his  11th  dav  of  February.  1963  .U  the  Rt^^- 
?:•  rre.1t  Hotel.  Newurk,  .New  Jersey,  to  con.- 
niemorate  the  50th  .Annlverf^iiry  of  'he  Re'- 
toration  of  Lithuanian  Independence;  rt- 
ivlve — 

1  To  renew  tiielr  solemn  protest  againt: 
:!'.e  usurpation  by  the  .Soviet  Goveriunent  (  f 
•vhe  sovereign  rights  of  the  Baltu'  nations 
jf  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  th» 
•r:in?f  irmatlon  of  the  once  prOftre'-?ive  and 
prosperous  Baltic  States  Into  colonies  of  the 
.Soviet  Union. 

-'  lo  ask  the  Rovemments  uf  the  free 
■Aond,  .vnd  especially  that  of  the  United 
St  itcs  to  undertake  all  ways  and  means  '.j 
re.store  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  In  the  Baltic  countries. 

3  To  retjuest  the  US  delegation  to  tht 
United  Nations  to  demand  tliat  the  abollJh- 
.nient  of  Soviet  rule  m  the  Baltic  States  be 
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included   in   the  agenda  of   the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  To  request  tlie  US.  delegation  to  a.'^k 
the  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  inhu- 
:u.in  irattlces  of  the  Soviet  government 
in  the  Baltic  States, 

5.  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
natlon.s  of  ."Vfrlca  and  Asia  to  the  evils  of 
.Soviet  colonialism  in  Est^mia,  l^atvla,  and 
l.llluiania 

6.  To  renew  the  Ue<lication  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
.iiid  to  re;.tlirin  their  dedication  to  continue 
•.ogether  with  other  cai)tlve  nations  of  East- 
Ceiural  Europe  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
ivTupatton  and  oppression. 

7.  lo  demand  that  the  Soviets  return 
Lithuania's  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Vilnius 
to  the  people  lor  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining It  as  a  pagan  museum. 

Newark.   New  Jersey,  February  11.  1968. 

VaI  KNTINAS  MeLINIS, 

Preiident. 
A    S.  Theciokas. 

Secretari/. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  maik  the  50th  anniversary  of 
;he  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic.  We  commemorate 
the  liberation  of  a  proud  and  independ- 
ent people,  .ind  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
new f)ur  opposition  to  the  aggression  of 
the  So\  let  Union  which  has  reduced  the 
state  of  Lithuania  to  the  role  of  a  pawn 
in  the  diplomatic  contest  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ro!)e. 

The  anniver.saiy  which  we  observe  to- 
day IS  particularly  .sitinificant  because  it 
.^tands  m  stnrk  contrast  to  the  recently 
marked  r)Oth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshe- 
\  ik  revolution.  For  thouch  the  Bolsheviks 
iiromi-cd  freedom  from  czarist  tyranny. 
the\-  lontinued  the  expansionist  ix)licies 
if  the  Romanovs  and  the  efforts  of  that 
liynasty  to  .subject  to  Russian  domina- 
tion the  historically  and  culturally  dis- 
tinct peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  That 
we  must  ob.seive  Lithuania's  Declaration 
of  Independence  this  way  demon- 
strates strikinaly  the  complete  hypocrisy 
that  underlies  the  ritually  incanted  Com- 
miuiist  cmriemnation  of  Western  "im.- 
periali.^m  and  colonialism.'" 

It  is  .inportant  to  recognize  that  al- 
thouah  Lithuanian  freedom  was  restored 
only  ,jO  years  atro.  the  nation  is  an  an- 
cient one.  established  as  an  independent 
kint'dom  in  1251.  For  centuries  Lithuania 
was  an  important  European  power.  Then, 
she  fell  under  the  sway  of  foreign  domi- 
nation. But  after  many  years  of  for- 
eign rule,  her  sovereignty  was  once  again 
established  when  L.thuanian  patriots 
seized  the  ojjiiort unity  afforded  by  Rus- 
sia's internal  dislocations  and  declared 
their  independence  on  February  16.  1918. 

Soviet  relations  with  Lithuania  since 
that  time  constitute  a  shocking  record 
of  deceit  and  duplicity  that  provides  an 
instructive  lesson  for  those  who  would 
•out  their  tnast  in  Bolshevism's  pledges. 
In  1920,  the  Soviet  Union  relinquished 
by  formal  treaty  all  claims  to  Lithuanian 
territory.  Respect  for  the  country's  ter- 
ritorial integrity  was  reaffirmed  in  a 
nona!-!.^ressicjn  Treaty  of  1926.  Then 
these  solemn  atireements  were  entire- 
ly disregarded  by  the  terms  of  the  Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact  and  the  later  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  Russian  troops. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple under  Soviet  rule  are  well  known. 
.md  condemned,  by  all  freedom-loving 
peoples    It  is  a  privilege  to  salute  them. 


to  register  .support  for  their  cause,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  a  future  com- 
memoration of  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence will  celebrate  freedom  in  fact. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  50th 
anniversary  of  such  an  event  would  be 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  celebration. 
Tragically,  however,  this  is  not  the  case 
today,  for  the  harsh  grim  reality  is  that 
Lithuania  is  no  longer  independent  and 
her  people  are  no  longer  free.  In  point  of 
truth  Lithuania  has  been  luider  the  cold, 
stern  yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism  since 
that  fateful  day  of  August  3,  1940,  when 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
Moscow. 

Notwithstanding  this  .situation,  it  is 
completely  appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lithuania  and  the  brave  spirit  of  her 
people.  Here  is  a  country  which  for  many 
years  fell  under  the  domination  of  larger 
and  oppressive  neiehbors,  but  "•ho,se 
people  on  Februaiy  16.  1918.  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  an  independent  nation. 
Thus  it  appeared  the  hopes  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  who  had  remained  stead- 
fast to  their  principles,  traditions,  lan- 
guage and  religion  through  many  years 
of  adversity  were  .t^oint;  to  realize  an  aet- 
old  dream  common  to  all  men — the  riaht 
to  live  in  an  independent  state  based  on 
democratic  principles  where  liberty  and 
individual  human  dignity  would  prevnil. 

At  the  time  Lithuania  achieved  her 
independence  the  signs  were  most  en- 
couraging. The  nation  of  Lithuania 
adopted  a  constitution  which  accorded 
the  people  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  religion,  and  a 
respected  place  among  the  community 
of  nations.  By  1922  all  of  the  major  low- 
ers of  the  world  had  recognized  Lithu- 
ania as  a  sovereign  state. 

During  its  period  of  independence 
Lithuania  made  progress  in  many  areas, 
such  as  agriculture,  industry,  social  re- 
form, and  education.  A  firm  basis  for  a 
free,  independent  and  self-sufficient  na- 
tion had  been  established.  But  at  the 
end  of  Lithuania's  second  decade  of  in- 
dependence, dark  and  ominous  clouds 
hovered  over  all  of  Eastern  Europe.  Then 
misfortime  struck  Lithuania  in  1939  and 
1940  as  this  brave  nation  with  her  cou- 
rageous people  was  gradually  engulfed 
by  the  aggression  of  the  Communist  So- 
viet Union. 

And  so  Lithuania  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  grasping  clutches  of  the  Soviet  Union 
along  with  her  stouthearted  Baltic 
neighbors  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  The 
fires  of  freedom  which  once  burned  so 
brightly  were  dampened.  The  story  of 
Lithuania  today  is  not  a  happy  one;  but 
though  there  is  oppression,  there  is  also 
hope.  The  torch  of  freedom  may  no  long- 
er be  clearly  visible,  but  we  know  the 
embers  still  burn  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Lithuanians  and  Americans  alike  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  these  people 
will  again  experience  individual  liberty 
and  Lithuania  will  once  again  take  her 
rightful  place  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions as  a  free  and  independent  state. 


During  the  89th  Congress  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  approved  a  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416.  to  help  es- 
tablish freedom  for  the  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  Baltic  States  resolution  finds  that 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Estonia  and 
Latvia  were  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
rights  by  the  U.S.S.R.  It  calls  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the 
United  Nations  and  other  forums  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  re.noia- 
tlon  of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  people. 

Certainly  it  would  .serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  if  everything  lea.sonably  po.sslb;e 
were  done  to  carry  out  the  expression  uf 
Congress  as  contained  in  the  resolution. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentalives  I  include  the  text  of 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  41(1  at  tiiis 
jioint  in  my  remarks. 

I  also  submit  for  mclu.sion  as  ijait  of 
my  remarks  at  this  time  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  ot  .-uperMsors  of 
the  County  of  Los  Anseles  and  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  oy  the  Lithuanian-.Amf  ii- 
can  Council  of  Southern  California  urg- 
ing that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  be  carried  out. 

The  texts  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 41C  and  tlje  icsolutions  are  a.s 
follows: 

H.  Cox  Res  416 

Wherea.s  the  bubjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjupatlon.  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  :i  deni.il  ui  fundameiit.il  hiini.ui 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  tlie 
United  Nations,  mid  is  an  irnpedirnf-nt  to  "he 
jjromotlor.  'if  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  ;>eop:cs  have  the  rleht  to  :>elf. 
d'-terrr.mation:  by  virtue  of  th.Tt  rliiht  they 
irfely  determine  their  jiolltlcal  status  and 
freely  Tn-.r.sue  their  economic.  i;ocial,  cultural, 
..i,d  rrligioui  devclci.'mc-nt;   ;.r.d 

\Vhf-re::s  tlie  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvl.i.  and  Lithu.iJ.ia  have  been  forcibly 
denrived  c,f  these  rights  by  the  Grivernmer.t 
"f  The  Soviet  Un.on;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  tlie  Soviet 
Uiilon.  through  a  piC'gram  if  deportritlons 
:nd  resettleirjent  of  peoples,  continues  hi  its 
(fTort  to  change  the  etliiilc  cliaracter  of  the 
popiiiatlons  (.jf  the  B.-iltlc  States:  nr.d 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  ;.nd  con- 
sistent ijolicy  of  the  Goveri"iment  of  the 
United  states  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peo});es  lor  .self-determination  and 
national   mdeperidence;    and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tra-al,  and  fanulv  ties  l^etween  ;he  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American 
jjeople :   Be  it 

Rcsoiicd  bv  ''if  i/oti.-ic  of  Reprc^rntatiic^ 
ithe  Senate  concuTr:ng) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

I  a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  o'her  ap- 
propriate international  icrums  .ind  bv  such 
means  as  lie  deenxs  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  :or  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
and 

(bi  to  brine  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
right-s  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

COU.NTV     OF     Los     .^NCEtrs.      LlTHUANIAN- 
.'\MERICAN    C'OrNCII. 

Whereas,  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  process:   and 
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Whereas,  the  S<jvtBt  Union  took  over  LlttiU- 
anla.  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arnis. 
and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  governments  of  the  Free  Baltic  Republics 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  arid  Estonia,  and  cin- 
slstentlv  has  refused  to  recognl/.e  their  sei- 
zure and  f'Tced  incorporatliin  inwj  the  Soviet 
Union.    a:id 

Whereas,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
flepresenta'sves.  created  by  H  R^-s  346  of  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investigate  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the  So- 
viet Union,  found  that  the  Incorporation  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  contrary 
to  established  principles  of  international  law. 
and 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 
the  L'nlted  Sta'es  to  direct  the  itten'lon  of 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  International  forums  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  ruhts  nf  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rl^h'-s  to  ''ho  Baltic  peoples 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Loe 
Angeles  respectfully  urges  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  the  question  of 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations  and  ask  that  body  to  request 
the  Soviet  Union  withdraw  all  -.f  Its  troops 
and  release  Its  control  of  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
and  Estonia,  and  return  to  their  homes  all 
Baltic  exiles  and  deportees  from  prison  camps 
ill  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resLilutlon  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Ru.sk.  and  United  States  Ambas-sador  to  the 
United  Nations  Arthur  Goldberg 

Adopted  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Loo  Angeles.  State  of 
California, 

PRA.VK  G     BONELLI, 

Ctiairman  of  the  Board  and  Sup'^rrtsor 
First   District. 

Kenneth  H\hn 
SuperiisoT   Second   District. 
EiiNEST  E.  Debs, 
Supervisor   Third   District. 

BtmroN  W   Chase. 
Supert  HOT  Fourth  Duitnct. 

Warjien  M  Dorn, 
SupertHsoT  Fifth   District. 

Resolution 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent 
and  their  friends,  living  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, sponsored  by  the  Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican Council  of  Southern  California,  held  on 
Sundiv.  February  11.  1968,  at  12  30  P,M  at 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  In  U.s  Angeles,  Call- 
forrUa.  in  commemorating  the  717th  annlver- 
s.iry  of  the  formation  of  the  Llthuani:an  state 
when  Minaaug.ti  the  Oeat  unified  all  Lithua- 
nian principal. ties  Into  one  kin^'dom  in  1251 
and  the  5o:h  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Febru- 
axy  16.  1918. 

Whereaa  the  Cotrnnunist  regime  did  not 
c-ome  to  power  in  Lithuania  by  legal  or 
Uemticraric  process,  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania by  fL.rce  cf  arms  la  June  1940; 
and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are 
determined  to  restore  their  freedom  and 
sovereignty  which  they  rightly  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  m  the 
past,  and 

Whereas  the  Sovieta  have  deported  or 
killed    over    twenty-flve    per    cent    of    the 


Lithuanian   p<jpulatlon  since  June    15,    1940; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  (  f  the  Unlt^l 
3t<ites  maintains  diplomatic  relations  vsrlth 
the  government  of  the  free  Republic  of  Llth- 
lania  and  consi.stently  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced 
incorporation  of  this  freedom-loving  country 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  C-orrmilttee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  created  by  //  Rr.t.  H6  of  the 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investigate  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  Incorporation 
of  Lithuania,  Latlvla.  and  Estonia  was  con- 
trary to  estiibllshed  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law.  .md 

Whereiis  tlie  House  of  Representatives  .Old 
the  United  Stales  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
greaai  unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
ent  ResolutioTi  4ie  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
world  opinion  at  the  United  Niitlons  and  at 
other  appropriate  International  forums  and 
by  such  means  .is  he  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rlghta  of  self-determination 
f'T  the  people  uf  Lithuania.  Latvia,  ant) 
Es*onla.  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  .Americana  of  Uthua- 
niaa  origin  or  descent,  reallirm  our  adher- 
ence to  American  demixrratlc  principles  of 
government  and  pU-dge  >  ur  support  to  our 
President  and  'Ur  Congress  to  ;ichleve  liist- 
ing  peace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  vrorld; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expres.sion  of  the  US 
Congress  contained  In  H  Con.  Res.  416  by 
bringing  up  the  Baltic  States  question  in  the 
United  Nations  and  demanding  the  Soviets 
to  withdraw  irom  Lithuania  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and  be  it  anally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  dav  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Secret.iry  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions .-Arthur  Goldberg.  United  St;ues  Sena- 
tors from  California.  Memijers  of  the  US 
Congress  from  Callforni.i.  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  in  the  US.  Congress. 
Lithuanian  Minister  in  Washington.  DC.  and 
Lithuanian  Consuls  In  New  York  City.  Chica- 
go, ni  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  ind  Boston.  M.iss.. 
and  the  press. 

LtTHtANIAN-A.MERICAN  COUNCIL 

or    SOITHERN    CaLITORNLA, 
JoH.V  ClNGA,  Preiidf?lt. 
Alex   Kt'L.vvs.  Eiecutne   Secretary. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  In  this 
House  we  are  called  upon  to  inemonalize 
the  national  da.vs  of  many  countries, 
some  of  them  iiidependent  some  of  them 
under  foreiun  totalitarian  domination. 
Today  we  commemorate  the  .JOth  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence.  I- 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  the  golden  observ- 
ance of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
because  no  country  is  more  worthy  of  our 
tribute. 

It  was  50  years  ago.  on  February  16. 
1913.  that  Lithuanian  independence  was 
proclaimed  following  subjugation  for 
more  than  120  years— 1795-1915— by 
Russian  domination  and  followed  by  Ger- 
man occupation  during  World  War  I. 

After  two  dei'axit-s  ol  independence, 
Lithuania  again  fell  under  Russian  dom- 
ination when  It  was  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army  in  World  War  II  It  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  USSR,  on 
August  3.  1940  Following  the  German 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  10  months 
later.  Lithuania  was  in  Nazi  hands  until 


reoccupied  by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1944. 
Since  then  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  component  republic. 
Though  the  United  States  recognized  the 
independent  Lithuanian  Government  on 
July  27.  1922.  it  has  never  recognized  the 
sub.sequent  incorporation  of  that  nation 
or  the  other  two  Baltic  States.  Estonia 
and  Latvia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  the  other  European  states.  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  had  their 
sovereignty  violated  and  their  freedom 
suppressed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  individual 
freedom  on  which  the  United  States  was 
founded  and  upon  which  it  stands. 

Today,  we,  as  part  of  the  free  people 
in  the  world,  face  our  biggest  struggle  In 
the  history  of  mankind,  in  seeking  to 
retain  that  individual  freedom  and  our 
God-given  right  to  self-determination. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  deceitful  and 
aggre.ssive  tactics  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism in  its  move  to  rule  the  world 
and  its  people.  Unless  we  continue  to  meet 
each  and  every  attack  on  that  freedom, 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  a  free  world. 
The  United  States  is  the  .symbol  of  that 
hope  and  as  the  model  of  democracy  we 
must  continue  to  encnurace  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world  to  work  for 
their  independence. 

May  tins  observance  of  Lithuanian 
Ii'.dependence  Day  be  the  last  one  for 
them  under  Communist  rule,  and  that 
next  year  the  51st  celebration  will  be  the 
first  of  a  new  era  marking  the  true  mean- 
ing for  which  It  is  int^ended;  that  is, 
independence. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
ago  the  people  of  Lithuania  observed  the 
birth  of  new  freedom.  For  several  hun- 
dred years  they  had  endured  oppression 
by  the  Russian  Empire.  They  weie  pinud 
to  be  tree  and  eager  to  get  on  with  the 
responsibilities  of  building  a  strong,  pro- 
ductive nation.  To  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  20th  centuiy  they  established  an 
active  govemiiu-nt.  .schools  at  all  levels 
to  provide  adequate  education  for  their 
j-outh.  and  a  variety  ol  industries  and 
public  .services.  Their  agricultural  system 
was  improved  and  extended. 

For  22  years  they  achieved  a  bright 
record.  Then  the  Bolshevik  warlords  re- 
turned and  .seized  the  small  country, 
dragging  it  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Osten- 
.sibly  this  was  to  protect  it  from  the  Nazis, 
but  in  1945.  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Nazis,  freedom  was  not  restored  to  Lithu- 
ania. This  small  state  is  captive  still. 

In  these  28  years  of  captivity  'he  Rus- 
sion  invaders  liave  tried  eveiT  means  at 
their  disposal  to  break  the  morale  and 
nationalistic  spirit  of  Lithuanians. 
Through  every  possible  channel  the  oc- 
cupying force  has  tried  to  "russify"  the 
population.  Their  elTorts  are  concen- 
trated csjiecially  on  the  young  people — 
through  education,  through  deportation 
of  .some  to  Russia  and  importation  of 
young  Russians,  through  i^romotlon  of 
atheism  and  lowered  moral  standards, 
through  making  literature  and  art  from 
prewar  Lithuania  unavailable.  In  these 
28  years  the  cost  of  living  has  soared 
while  the  availability  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  declined.  Workers  now  put  in 
many  more  hours  to  earn  the  necessities 
of  life  than  they  did  before  1940  and 
w  ith  far  less  incentive. 
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Several  million  Lithuanians  remain  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  still  longing  for 
freedom.  Lithuanians  in  the  free  world 
have  never  given  up  hope  of  recovering 
independence  for  their  nation.  Last  year 
the  Lithuanian  World  Political  Confer- 
ence, in  plamiing  a  coordinated  program 
of  special  ob.servances  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversai-j-  of  the  birth  of  their 
free  nation,  clearly  stated  their  goal  of 
restoring  independence.  It  is  fitting  that 
all  who  are  free  should  join  them  in  the 
commemoration  today  of  this  50th  an- 
niversary, which  the  captive  Lithuanians 
cannot  observe,  and  reaffirm  our  pursuit 
of  freedom  for  all  who  are  oppressed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
1968,  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  It  is  a  day  of  cele- 
bration lor  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world,  except  in  the  beautiful  country 
of  Lithuania  herself.  There,  it  is  a  day 
of  tearful  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
that  country  along  with  her  sister  coun- 
tries of  Estonia  and  Latvia  are  still  un- 
der the  heavy  heel  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  States  are  not.  and 
would  never  become,  a  part  of  Russia  by 
choice.  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  have  not  given  up  hope  that  once 
again  their  nation  will  walk  among  the 
free  countries  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Russian  domination  of 
Lithuania  is  well  known,  and  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  repeat  it  here  today. 
But.  let  me  add.  that  it  is  a  familiar 
pattern,  similar  to  the  pattern  followed 
in  all  Soviet  occupation  moves. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  joining 
my  colleagues  in  marking  this  anniver- 
.saiy  of  Lithuanian  independence,  and 
of  again  expressing  the  hope  that  we 
can  soon  count  the  people  of  Lithuania 
among  those  who  know  freedom. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  the  Lithuanian  people  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  World  War  I 
and  the  Russian  internal  revolution  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  foreign  domi- 
nation and  declare  their  independence. 
Today,  Lithuania  is  a  corporate  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people  live 
under  a  regime  of  Communist  tyranny. 
Unfortunately,  the  throes  of  World  War 
II  left  a  devastated  Lithuania  prey  to  a 
more  powerful  Soviet  Red  army. 

What  immeasurable  anguish  must 
come  to  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  on  the  anniversary  of  an  inde- 
pendence which  was  to  be  forcibly 
wrested  from  them.  During  their  period 
of  independence,  the  Lithuanians  insti- 
tuted a  Western-oriented  democratic 
system.  Their  first  permanent  constitu- 
tion guaranteed  the  freedom  of  speech, 
religion,  assembly,  and  communication. 
Great  progress  was  made  with  respect 
to  an  improved  economy  and  in  social 
legislation.  After  having  eiijoyed  the 
manifestations  of  their  aspirations  for 
freedoms,  the  Lithuanians  can  only  real- 
ize more  acutely  their  deprivations  under 
communism. 

In  these  dark  hours  of  their  subjuga- 
tion, it  Is  the  inextinguishable  desire 
for  the  restoration  of  independence  and 
the  consciousness  of  national  identity 
which  sustains  the  Lithuanian  people,  a 


desire  reinforced  by  the  memory  of  their 
short  period  of  independence.  With  the 
deepest  respect  for  their  continuing  com- 
mitment to  freedom,  we  Americans  i  aise 
our  voices  in  protest  against  the  suppres- 
sion the  Lithuanian  people  arc  forced 
to  endure  at  the  will  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
mimlst  regime.  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  can  never  recompense  the  Lithu- 
anians for  the  suffering  it  has  inflicted  on 
them,  we  join  with  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rectify  the  abominations 
it  has  committed  by  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  realize  their  na- 
tional aspirations. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  many  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  marking  the  717th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
.state.  Unfortunately,  the  troedom-loving 
ijooples  of  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic 
neighbors.  Estonia  and  Latvia,  do  not  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  democracy  and  self- 
government  which  we  iierc  in  the  United 
States  take  so  readily  lor  granted.  These 
nations  have  been  subject  to  Kremlin 
captivity  since  1940  when  the  Soviet 
Union  moved  into  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  by  force  of  arm.>. 

Our  Nation  is  today  engaged  in  a 
bloody  struggle  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Asia.  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  we  pause  to  recall  the  unaided 
plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

In  the  89th  Congress  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416,  which  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations  to  the  plight 
of  the  Balkan  States  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  their  rights.  I  to- 
day join  my  House  colleagues  in  again 
urging  the  President  to  act  on  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ancient  Lithuanian  nation,  a  captive 
of  Communist  Russia  since  1940,  is  de- 
serving of  all  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment we  Americans  can  give  in  its  efforts 
to  regain  its  independence. 

Today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  reestablishment  of  independ- 
ence, in  1918.  But  her  history  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  actually  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  the  year  1251.  when  King 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  the  feudal 
states  along  the  Baltic  Sea  coast  into  a 
kingdom.  But  czarist  Russia  subjugated 
and  occupied  Lithuania  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  Her  intensive  and  deter- 
mined struggle  for  freedom  was  climaxed 
in  1918,  when  her  independence  was  re- 
stored. 

Two  years  later,  Soviet  Russia  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Lithuania  in 
a  peace  treaty  which  stated  that  "The 
Soviet  Union  recognizes  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion with  all  the  juridical  rights  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  declaration,  and  for- 
ever renounces,  in  good  faith,  all  Russian 
sovereign  rights  which  it  previously  had 
in  regards  to  the  Lithuanian  nation  and 
its  territory." 

But  this  treaty  was  abrogated  with  the 
reinvasion  and  occupation  of  Lithuania 
by  Soviet  Russian  armed  forces  on  June 


15,  1940.  Tills  proud  nation  and  people 
have  been  the  victims  of  tyrannical  Com- 
munist Russian  rule  ever  since. 

Our  own  country,  mindful  of  its  own 
stniggle  for  freedom  and  independence, 
has  always  been  .sympathetic  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  other  peoples  for  self-deter- 
mination. I,  therefore,  join  in  urging  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where for  the  restoration  of  self-deter- 
mination rights  to  Lithuania  and  the 
other  two  subjugated  Baltic  .states.  Lat- 
via and  Estonia.  Such  action  would  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Re.solution  416.  which  was 
unanimou.sly  adopted  by  the  39th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  for.cet  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  rcoanize  the 
sovereit^nty  of  Lithuania  and  her  two 
sister  Baltic  .states,  and  that  *t  lu.s  never 
recognized  the  alien  subjugation  of  these 
nations. 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Sper>::ei-.  I  ,-hould 
like  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that  today 
i.s  the  6:x\  on  v.iiicn  .^ineiican-  <ii  Lithu- 
anian de.scent  a,<;  v.el!  as  Lithuai;iaii,s  in 
all  other  parts  ol  the  free  woild  niaik  as 
Lithuanian  Independence  D<iv.  Si)ecifi- 
cally.  February  20  is  the  717th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  formation  of  the  Litiiiaiiian 
state  when  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified 
all  Lithuania!)  ijrincipalitie.-  into  one 
kinsdoin  in  1251.  Februa-y  20  ,.|,^o  maiks 
tlie  50tli  anniversary  ol  the  e.'^tablish- 
ment  of  ihe  Rrpublic  of  Lithuania  in 
February  of  1918. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  conditions  existing 
today,  of  course,  a  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  is  little  m-jie  than  a  .•-ymbol. 
even  though  Lithuaniaii.s  have  never  lo.'^t 
of  thirst  lor  Ireedom  since  the  day  of 
Russian  occupation.  Soviet  op;)ie.'-sif.n 
makes  Lithuanian  independence  a  goal 
greatly  lo  be  desired  by  all  lieedom- 
loving  peoples  of  all  nationalities. 

For  this  rca.son.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  take 
this  particular  date  in  Lithuanian  hi.s- 
tory  to  rage  the  P.'-esident  of  the  United 
States  to  pursue  the  cause  of  Lithuanian 
independence  through  channels  which 
are  open  to  him.  In  particular,  I  urge 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  ex- 
pression of  the  U.S.  Congress  con- 
tained in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416 — unanimously  pa.ssed  by  the  Hou.se 
in  1965— by  bringing  up  the  Baltic  States 
question  in  the  United  Nation.s  and 
urging  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  .so  th&t 
these  nations  might  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918.  stands  as  an  important  date 
in  the  history  of  freedom.  On  this  day 
50  years  ago  the  people  of  Lithuania 
gained  their  long-sought  independence. 
As  we  commemorate  this  golden  anni- 
versary today,  we  pause  to  honor  those 
who  led  this  small  Baltic  republic  toward 
two  distinguished  decades  of  national 
freedom. 

Known  to  history  since  1009,  Lithuania 
throughout  the  centuries  had  to  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  aggression  and  for- 
eign oppression.  During  the  Middle  Ages. 
Lithuania  protected  its  national  Identity 
and  independence  in  spite  of  German  de- 
sires for  eastward  expansion.  The  forces 
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of  power  politics,  however,  overcame 
Lithuania  and  ahe  '.vas  aiuiexed  by  Rus- 
sia during  the  third  partition  of  Poland 
In  1795  Caught  between  the  advancing 
Russian  and  German  armies  during 
World  War  I.  Lithuania  rose  from  the 
shambles  of  war  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  independence  offered  by  the  chaos  of 
war  and  the  disruption  of  the  Russian 
Revolution 

On  July  20.  1920.  Russia  recognized 
Lithuania  s  independence  and  in  the 
peace  treaty  between  the  two  states 
pledged  to  renounce  forever  all  rights  of 
soverei-ir.ty  over  Lithuanian  territory 
Daring  her  two  dt;cades  of  independence. 
Lithuania  .. dopted  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. In  aee  Lithuania  agriculture 
improved,  social  progress  was  made,  and 
literature  nourished. 

Unfortunately  the  forces  of  aggression 
had  only  been  temporarily  Put  to  rest. 
The  historic  threats  to  Lithuanian  free- 
dom. Germany  and  Russia,  renewed  their 
d'-mands  upo;i  the  -mall  Baltic  republic. 
On  March  22.  19J9.  Klaipeda  was  yielded 
to  Germany  and  on  June  15.  1940.  the 
Soviet  Union  occupied  the  country. 

Freedoms  brief  ."lourish  in  Lithuania 
will  be  '.veil-marked  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory As  we  pay  tribute  today  to  Lithu- 
anian independence  it  is  wi  hopes  that 
her  rightful  return  to  nationhood  will 
someday  once  again  be  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration. 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  urn  de- 
ll'-:htrd  to  lom  'vith  my  colloauue,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Flood  I.  and  otliers  ;n  not.nt;  the  50th 
aimiversary  of  Lithuamas  reestablish- 
mentof  independence. 

It  IS  ijood  for  us.  as  this  Nation  strug- 
gles with  Communist  aggression  on  many 
fronts,  to  remember  Lithuania's  loss  of 
freedom  anc  forced  occupation  by  the 
Communist  ijovernment  of  Russia  as  a 
reminder  of  the  continuing  goals  of  that 
-.'odle.-,s  nation.  Lithuania  .-tands  as  a 
con.-^tant  reminder  of  what  would  happen 
if  Communist  ayiiressiun  ".as  turther 
extended. 

Lithuania  has  been  an  independent 
nation  .since  the  year  1253  and  had  been 
torcetully  occupied  by  Russia  prior  to 
her  independence  in  1918.  But  in  1940. 
the  imperialistic  power  of  Conununist 
Russia  again  forced  enslavement  upon 
this  small  country. 

Ihe  noiuecoKnitioii  of  the  incorpora- 
Mon  of  Litiiuania  mio  Russia  is  the 
oiticial  position  of  the  US.  Government, 
and  It  .>iiouid  continue  to  remain  so 
America  must  continue  to  champion  tiie 
idea  of  sovereign  equality  of  all  nations, 
lar'^e  and  .-small,  in  an  international 
system  of  law  order,  and  decency. 

W^e  must  keep  the  hope  of  freedom 
alive  for  these  enslaved  people  of 
Lithuania 

:.:.■  M?JSKILL  Mr  Speaker,  many  of 
oui'  Icadeis,  la  a  moud  of  wishful  think- 
ii.,'.  '.iige  that  we  buiid  bridges  with  the 
Communists,  noting  a  iibeialization'  of 
Soviet  philosophy  and  thought 

We  can  ponder  tnese  proposals  with 
particular  irony  today  as  we  join  to- 
gether to  pay  tribute  to  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  birtii  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

Having    suffered    foreign    domination 


during  black  periods  throughout  her  his- 
toiy.  this  country  emergt'd  fiom  the 
First  World  War  to  proclaim  he.  sell  a 
free  republic  Her  national  independence 
was  bitterly  brief,  as  was  the  vvoi  idc 
ie>plte  Slum  war  .Vs  Hitler's  armies  be- 
gan to  maicli,  Lithuania  again  became 
a  battlefield,  suffered  Geimun  uccu|)a- 
llon.  and  m  the  wake  of  World  War  II, 
cunie  the  ComniLUiisl.s 

Mr  Speaker,  today.  I  urue  instead  of 
bridges,  we  build  and  .strengthen  our  re- 
solve to  help  Lillumma  and  lier  Baltic 
neigiibors  to  self-det<-rmination. 

Hopefully,  we  will  meet  one  day  to 
mark  this  occasion  and  will  be  able  to  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  as  repiesenta- 
tivf.s  of  a  free  people  to  .■similarly  free 
people  in  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
glorious  .uiiuvii.sary  and  a  time  of  sor- 
row Within  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  reminded  of  the  ,i0tii  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918,  marked  the  culmination  of 
years  of  planning  and  hoping,  of  years 
of  agitation  and  struggle. 

History  was  kind  to  the  Ainericans. 
The  years  following  our  liberation  found 
us  isolated  from  potential  aggressors  and 
free  to  direct  our  energies  toward  build- 
ing a  strong  and  unitlcd  nation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Lithuanians  have  con- 
stantly been  ;,uppressed  by  hostile  neigh- 
bors. They  .,imply  e.\changed  one  master 
for  ar.other. 

After  120  years  of  subjugation  to  Rus- 
sia, and  the  occupation  by  tlie  Germans 
anring  the  l-iist  Wor.d  War,  the  Lithii- 
an.an  people  dtclari'd  the  eitablishmi  nt 
of  an  mdependent  state.  These  jjeople  en- 
joyed a  short  but  enthusiastic  period  of 
freedom.  This  span  of  time,  though 
brief,  was  marked  with  noteworthy  social 
progress.  Lithuania  implemented  the 
first  land  leloim  piogram  of  mooern 
Europe,  and  it  developed  an  education 
program  which  reduced  illiteracy  amon;:; 
Its  people  to  15  percent  after  generations 
of  foreign  rule  had  left  two-thirds  of 
them  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  Sov- 
iet Union  reconquered  the  country  in 
1944,  and  tiie  world  again  lealiztd  that 
tliere  was  no  freedom  under  the  Com- 
munist flag. 

Today,  these  courageous  and  brave 
people  still  cling  to  the  hope  and  idea  of 
freedom  and  independence.  To  help 
them  to  be  heard  throughout  the  world 
ouuiinujiity  we  must  keep  our  Nation  a.** 
a  source  of  lioht  to  those  countries  who 
have  been  placed  in  the  .shadows  of  un- 
wanted  Communist  aggression. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  and  work  to- 
ward this  end. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  ,50th  annivcr.sary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence But  as  the  Lithuanian  people  pause 
to  remember  the  beginning  of  Lithu- 
ania s  freedom,  they  will  il^o  be  .sad- 
dened by  the  lealizatKiii  that  Lithuania 
enjoyed  her  new-found  Iieedom  lor  lit- 
tle more  than  20  years.  During  the  Sec- 
ond Woild  War.  Lithuania  was  occupied 
by  the  Red  Aimy  On  .-Xug'ist  3.  1940.  it 
was  forced  to  become  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  USSR.  On  June  27.  1941. 
the  Germans  replaced  the  Russians,  only 
to  be  e.xpelled  by  the  Russians  on  July 
13. 1944. 


The  Lithuanian  people  have  not  for- 
gotten tiieir  years  of  freedom  T'ney  have 
never  accepted  the  S')\  :et  imp.rialist 
conquest  of  their  homeland  In  August 
of  1958  tlie  Lithuanian  World  Congress 
met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Lithuanian community,  riie  Con- 
gre.ss  adopted  a  resolution  which  dec- 
lares that  ■Lithuanians  continue  fierce- 
ly re.sisting  the  alien  rule"  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  which  assert.'d  tiiat  Lithu- 
anians "have  never  accepted  and  never 
will  accept  Soviet  slavery."  The  rer,olu- 
tion  asked  the  tree  nations  to  "reaffirm 
on  every  suitable  occasion  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
iiutional  ituii?i)endr.ice  and  national 
ireedom  '  The  resolution  aLso  asked  that 
the  nee  nations  not  oe  li.uty  to  any 
agrc-ement  or  treaty  that  would  con- 
firm or  prolong  the  .sub.adiiiatinn  of  the 
formerly   soverei;^n   Lithuanian  state." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Litliuai.ii.n  .iiniMican.s 
are  one  of  the  many  f  reedom-lo\  ing  peo- 
ples who  have  helped  to  build  and  pre- 
.serve  our  own  precious  liberties,  and  it 
IS  their  ardent  wish  and  nope  that  these 
liberties  may  also  prevail  iii  their  home- 
land 

We  cannot  abandon  the  cau.se  of  the 
Lithuanians,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; the  cause  of  irce  peoples  every- 
where. On  this,  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence,  may  tlie  Congress  of  these 
United  States  a.ssure  the  Lithuanians 
throu'hout  the  world  that  every  effort 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  .gain  inde- 
pendence .oT  their  homeland  once  again. 

Mr.  li'ATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  50  sears  ago 
today  the  Lithuanian  people  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  their  independence. 
This  anniversary  commemorates  a  his- 
toric and  continuing  .^trueule  for  free- 
dom. February  lb  remains  firmly  im- 
p.essed  in  the  minds  of  these  heroic  peo- 
ple, since  it  was  this  day  in  1918  that 
ended  123  years  uf  foreign  rule  and 
domination.  Located  at  the  .strategic 
southern  end  of  the  oa.stern  coast  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  it.s  central  i:eo.iraphical  posi- 
tion iias  made  this  nation  the  obiect  of 
conquest  for  centuries  and  a  battle;' round 
for  national  confiicts  of  interest  among 
the  European  military  powers. 

Tiic  -story  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
the  .story  of  a  fliiiit  for  freedom.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  last  two  centuries  thi.s 
has  been  a  uoal  wiiich  more  often  than 
not  has  eluded  them,  in  spite  of  their 
great  courage,  their  per.^istence.  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
These  proud  iieopie  today,  even  in  the 
face  of  nverwiielmin-;  Soviet  power,  re- 
fuse to  accede  or  capitulate  in  .spirit  to 
their  captors.  Theirs  is  a  spirit  of  resist- 
?ncc  which  is  one  of  the  truly  moving 
experiences  of  our  time.  I  am  sure  this 
spiiit  will  not  be  quenched. 

In  commemoration  to  Lithuanian  In- 
liependcnce  Day.  I  .loin  with  all  Ameri- 
cans in  praisinn  this  valiant  struggle  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  descend- 
ants. I  encourage  them  to  maintain  im- 
abated  their  fight  for  freedom,  looking  to 
the  happy  day  when  the  heel  of  the 
tyrant  will  be  lifted  from  their  native 
land 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
11  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  Los  An- 
geles meeting  of  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Lithuanian- 
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.Anienran  Council  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia Because  the  resolution  so  eloquently 
reaffirms  all  men's  right  to  free  self- 
determination.  I  commend  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  during  today's 
obserxance  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day: 

I'KSOI'-nON    OF    THE    LlTHrAVTAN-AMERlCAN 

Council  of  Sovthern  Camfornia 

Resolution  unmimously  ;it1opted  at  a  mass 
ni'- ellus  vi  .^nierlctn.'-  (^i  LitluMiu,.ii  origin  or 
descent  and  their  Jrloncts.  living  in  Southern 
C  ;ifarnia.  sponsored  by  ihe  Llthu.inlan- 
.^:i;er!can  Ciunrll  of  .Southern  California, 
hold  on  Siuiday.  Febru.iry  11.  1908.  at  12:30 
p  III.  at  the  -Statler  Hilton  Hotel  In  L  )S 
Ar.gelcs.  California.  In  commpmoratinF;  the 
TlTth  .inniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  ^tate  w'r.en  Mliid,iU;;as  the  Great 
i;:iined  all  Lithu.mlan  principalities  Into  one 
ic'igdom  i.i  1251  and  i^.o  SOtli  ..nniversary 
of  one  e^t-iblishnient  of  f.ie  Republic  of 
Lr'^aanla  on  February  ifj.  1918: 

'Whcveas  the  Ccnimunlst  reszlni"  did  not 
c  Mie  t  .)  power  In  Lu'minia  by  legc'.I  or  demo- 
L'.ttlc  process:  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  l-'nion  took  over  Llth- 
i  oila  by  force  of  arms  in  June  of  1940;  and 

■  Whereas  the  Lltiunnian  people  are  strong- 
ipposcd  to  forcig:;  d'  niniation  .ind  are 
I  I'ernilned  to  restore  llieir  fnedom  and 
.  .  erelgnty  wliich  they  rightly  .md  deservedly 
.;:•, joyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  In  the 
;i  '■-•■:  and 

"Whereas    the    Soviets    liave    deported    or 

i  ,.;ed  over  twenty-iive  per  cent  of  the  Lith- 

.  'man  population  since  June  15.   1940;   and 

Whereas   the   Government   uf   the   United 

-•-ites   maintains   diplomatic    relations   with 

•  ;e  government  ol  tae  :ree  Republic  of 
.  I'.huanla  and  consistently  has  refused  to 
re'oi;ntze  the  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced 
;:ii;orporatlon  of  th:s  Ireedoin-loving  country 
;  ";■  3  liie  .-rovlet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Commlttoc  of  the  House  of 
1  i-present.itives.    created    by    H.    Res.    346   of 

•  .r>  Eighty-third  Congress  to  investigate  the 
:.'-orporat. on  of  the  Baltic  btates  into  tlie 
~3viet  Union,   found   that  the  incorporation 

:    Litnaani.i.   Latvia,  .ind   Estnnii   was  con- 
•. -.iry    tj    established    prmclplos    uf    Interna- 

•  laal  l.iw;  .,nd 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

■  ae  Unu«d  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
-r>sst    unanimously    passed    House    Concur- 

r;t  Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 

■  io  United  States  to  direct  the  attention  of 
'.vorld  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 

•ler  appropriate  international  forums  and 

iv  .,uch  means  as  lie  deems  appropriate,  to 

•he  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 

:  J.-   the    j>eoples   of    Lithuania.   Latvia,    and 

^   tonla.    and    t-o    bring    the    force    of   world 

:)inlon  to  i>oar  on  behalf  of  the  restoration 

:   these  rights  to  the   Balf.c  peoples;   now. 

■■:"-efore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  Americans  of  Llthu- 

:.ian  iiricm  or  descent,  reafll-m  our  adher- 

nce   to   American   democratic  principles  of 

'vernment  and   pledge  our  support  to  our 

'Tosidcnt  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  lasting 

ice.    freedom    and    justice    In    the    world; 

d  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 

•  'tes    ramps    l^ut    the    expression    of    the 

■  S.  Congress  contained  in  House  Concurrent 

r'.esolutnn    416   by    bringing    up    the   Baltic 

•-ates  question  in   the  United  Nations  and 

omandlng    the    Soviets    to    withdraw   from 

ithuania.   Latvia,   and   Estonia;    and   be   it 

r.ally 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

rwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 

'■;iited  States,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 

nlted    States    Ambassador    to    the    United 

N'lUons     Arthur    Goldberg.     United     States 

enators    from   California.   Members   of   the 

'-'S.    Congress   from    California,   Etemocratlc 

nd  Republican  leaders  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Lithuanian    Minister    In    Washington,    D.C., 


and  Lithuanian  Consuls  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  lil..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  the  press. 

John  Cinga. 

President . 

Alex     Kulnys. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
justices dealt  throughout  lii.story  to  the 
i:)eople  of  Lithuania  are  .'^o  extensive  as  to 
cau.se  all  free  men  of  morp!  integrity  to 
pause  on  the  occasion  of  that  nation's 
independence,  and  contemplate  anew  the 
demoralizing  effects  to  the  human  .spirit 
snd  character  which  accomimny  un- 
limited despotic  control  of  tiovernments 
upon  a  once  free  peoj^Ie. 

For  Lithuania  has  been  an  unwill.iu; 
victim  swept  into  the  orbit  of  one  op- 
pressive regime  after  another.  After  100 
years  of  arbitrary  Rus.slan  control,  the 
Lithuanian  nation  achieved  the  goal  to 
which  it  had  aspired — the  !,'oal  of  inde- 
pendence which  it  declared  on  Fcbrijary 
16.1918. 

It  was  50  years  ago  that  Lithuania. 
after  gaining  independence.  be"an  to 
make  some  of  her  most  dramatic  do- 
mestic advancements.  Emnhasis  was 
placed  on  improved  asricultural  tech- 
niques and  n  program  of  rapid  indj.strial- 
ization.  At  this  time  too.  the  exuberant, 
vital,  and  dynamic  Lithuanian  people 
embarked  on  a  course  of  artistic  nnd  cul- 
tural expression.  Substantial  v.-orks  of 
opera  and  music  were  -vritten  I'nd  literi- 
tuve  flourished,  and  Lithuania  v.as  a  land 
of  free,  self-goveining  ::capje. 

The  sudden  emergence  of  a  i^owerful 
Hitler  in  Germany,  and  a  no  less  ruth- 
less Soviet  state  endan.gered  Lithuanian 
independence.  The  Nazis  began  a  period 
of  occupation  cf  part  of  Lithuania  in 
March  of  1939.  Next  came  a  mutual  as- 
sistance treaty  forced  ujxjn  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Oefjber  of  the  same 
year.  In  July  of  1940  a  rifit'ed  election 
followed  a  demand  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Lithuania  form  a  "friendly"  govern- 
ment. The  result  of  this  "election"  was  a 
congress  which  reo.uested  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  this  request  Lithuania  was  de- 
clared a  constituent  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  August  3.  1'".40.  Litiiuania 
had  lost  its  freedom.  The  .story  of  Lith- 
uania and  its  people  since  1940  has  been 
one  of  subordination  and  tyrannical  op- 
pression and  control  which  stand  m  op- 
ixisition  to  the  doctrine  cf  freedom  be- 
hind which  the  United  States  places  its 
full  and  unceasing  support. 

Today,  as  in  1918,  there  remains  a 
fiercely  independent  Lithuanian  deter- 
mination to  achieve  an  existence  outside 
the  control  of  alien  forces.  It  is  this  rug- 
ged determination,  this  "upward  reach" 
of  a  captive  people  that  I  wish  to  lecoe- 
nize.  I  join  with  free  people  on  the  earth 
everywhere  in  wishing  a  speedy  return  to 
the  free  state  of  existence  to  which  Lith- 
uania is  entitled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues again  this  year  to  salute  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
Since  this  year  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  achievement  of  the  goal 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the  nation's 
independence,  declared  on  February  16. 
1918,  it  is  only  fitting  that  special  recog- 
nition be  given  to  this  event. 


Unfortunately,  after  only  22  years  of 
freedom,  the  Lithuanian  nation  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  and 
has  since  remained  .'•o.  We  in  the  United 
States,  since  recognizing  the  Independent 
Lithuanian  Government  in  July  of  1922, 
continue  to  consider  Lithuania  a  .sover- 
eign nation  and  we  feel  stron.aly  that  Irer 
sovereignty  .'■hould  be  restored. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  conpratulate  my 
fellow  American.s  of  Lithuanian  heritage 
who  have  contributed  .so  frer\tly  to  the 
growth  and  progu.<.>  oi  our  country.  I 
hope  we  sliall  .soon  ^ee  the  day  when  we 
can  celebrate  tiii.s  Litluiani.m  Independ- 
ence Day  with  the  knowledge  that  iiee- 
dom and  .>eli-deierminatioii  i.ave  b.^en 
returned  Ij  th:it  \aliant  n/ttlcii. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  proud  to  jcin  today  with  m.y  col- 
loatiues  Mr.  Flou)  and  Mr.  Murphy  in 
pavin-  tiiijute  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Thr-ir  unquenchable  .spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  freedom  shall  lun-er  be  sup- 
prrs  od  as  loiT?  as  there  1?  a  trace  of 
Lifiiianian  licritaec  in  this  country  or 
any  other. 

The  5Uth  anniver.=ary  of  Lithuania's 
reestablishment  of  independence  pro- 
vides an  unpropnate  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  closely  leas.sess  and  to  strongly 
reconfirm  their  commitment  to  that 
f^reat  ?3al  set  forth  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wil.-^on  in  a  commfnt  on  one  of  his 
"14  i^oints."  that — 

PeDuIi-s  In  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered 
abmit  Iroin  .--overelBnty  to  BO\erelgnty  ;is  if 
they  were  cliattelt.  aiid  ))awn:-i  in  a  tiame,  even 
the  preat  f:ame.  now  forever  cip.=errat>Ki.  of 
the  balance  of  pov.  er. 

The  Lithuanian  j'Coi'-rs  iiavc-  suffered 
from  such  bartering  every  since  the 
world  lost  sight  of  Prf.'idcnt  Wilson's 
preeminent  principle 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  '■f'cpsion  of  the  50th  aniiiversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  I  wish 
again  to  restate  my  feelings  of  sympathy 
that  I  have  expressed  previously  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  not  only  for  the 
courageous  Lithuanians  still  under  the 
thumb  of  Russian  aggression,  but  for  our 
own  citizens  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  who 
feci  oO  keenly  the  separatior,  from  their 
mother  country  because  they  can  m  no 
way  communicate  with  their  relatives 
and  dear  ones  there. 

Lithuanian-Ampricans  as  veil  as  Lith- 
uanians everywhere  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  observe  the  day  with  fitting 
ceremonies,  while  Lithuanians  In  the 
homeland,  completely  shut  off  by  the  Iron 
Curtain,  will  silently  and  secretly  join  In 
observing  an  independence  which  has 
been  temporarily  put  aside. 

In  the  brief  span  between  the  Two 
World  Wars,  Lithuania  established  her 
right  to  take  her  place  in  the  family  of 
free  nations.  The  cause  of  freedom  was 
precious  to  her  and  her  progress  was  re- 
markable. Today  Lithuania  as  a  nation 
is  being  exterminated.  Lithuania  together 
with  other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain is  v^'aglng  a  great  struggle  against 
world  Communist  expansion.  Their  free- 
dom is  not  only  for  their  own  liberation 
but  Is  a  fight  for  freedom  in  the  world. 

Freedom  loving  Americans  everywhere 
admire  the  spirit  through  which  this 
small  country  had  attained  its  independ- 
ence and  It  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all 
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of  us  that  Lithuania  may  soon  again 
take  Its  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  w'lrld 

Mr  HEUSS  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  tiie  50th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania.  The 
Lithuanians  comprise  one  of  the  oldest 
distinct  national  groups  in  Europe  They 
have  their  own  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic traditions  which  tliey  yearn  to 
follow  as  a  free  people  Even  years  of  suf- 
fering will  not  succeed  in  quenchms  tiie 
Lithuanians'  indomitable  spirit  or  their 
lonijinkj  for  liberty 

We  join  today  with  the  many  fine 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  who 
are  celebrating?  their  ricl;  heritage  from 
th.e  past  and  expressing  their  hopes  for 
the  future  freedom  of  their  abused  kins- 
men We  look  to  the  better  time  when 
the  Lithuanians  and  all  peoples  every- 
where can  share  with  us  the  sweet  air  of 
freedom. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Dec- 
laraticm  of  Independence  is  a  momentous 
occasion  for  •■Vmencans  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  It  Is  also  a  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
com.munity  in  the  United  States  and  to 
the  ideals  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Wi'.en  we  recall  the  fate  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state,  we  learn  once  more  the 
lesson  of  how  precious  our  o'An  national 
freedom  is  We  learn  once  more  that  our 
own  freedom  cannot  be  merely  taken  for 
granted 

The  story  of  Lithuania  m  this  century 
IS  the  story  of  a  small  country  that  tried 
desperately  to  survive  between  two  giant 
aggressors:  Germany  on  the  west  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  east.  World  War 
I  set  the  stage  for  Lithuania  to  declare 
her  mdepender.ce  from  the  Soviet  Union 
on  February  16,  1918,  but  it  was  not 
until  1920  that  the  Red  army  was  com- 
pletely dn\en  out  of  Lithuania. 

Lithuania  then  proceeded  as  an  Inde- 
pendent land  She  took  her  place  in  the 
League  of  Nations  She  worked  at  home 
for  progress  In  education,  in  land  reform 
and  In  enlightened  labor  policies  for  its 
workers,  such  as  the  8-hour  day.  But 
when  World  War  II  broke  out,  Lithuania 
once  more  becam.e  just  a  pawn  on  the 
European  chessboard. 

In  1940  the  Red  army  took  over  the 
country  once  more  Ten  months  later  the 
German  Army  sei:.'ed  control.  In  1944 
the  Red  army  occupied  Lithuania  fur  the 
second  tune  in  the  war.  and  thus  began 
the  iron  grip  that  has  not  been  loosened 
to  this  day. 

The  United  States  has  always  refused 
to  recoyuize  diplomatically  the  Soviet 
Union's  reconquest  of  Lithuania.  It  rec- 
ognizes only  the  independent  Republic 
of  Lithuania,  which  his  a  le<-'ation  in 
Washington  The  United  States — and 
all  other  freedom-loving  nations — can 
never  forgive  the  Soviet  Union  fur  crla«^- 
Ing  the  Independence  of  a  republic  of  20 
years'  standing  Furthermore,  the  Soviets 
have  run  the  affairs  of  Lithuania  in  the 
same  totalitarian  way  that  they  have 
used  to  suppress  other  nationalities  In- 
side Soviet  twrders  A  virtual  wall  of 
silence  surrounds  Lithuania  today  Only 
one  city.  Vilnius.  Is  open  to  visitors  from 
the  West.  In  culture,  government,  and 


religion.   Lithuania    has    been    trampled 
into  .submission  by  the  Red  masters. 

We  tend  here  m  the  L'nited  Stales  to 
take  our  freedom  for  t: ranted.  Wt-  know 
nothing  of  the  totalitarian  rule  that 
Lithuania  has  experienced — under  the 
Germans  and  under  the  Soviets.  The  idea 
of  mass  deportations  of  political  pilson- 
eis  to  Sibt-ria  is  somethini-  we  read  about, 
b'lt  still  cannot  quite  imanine  Yet  Lithu- 
ania—  the  Uttle  country  to  which  you 
feel  deeply  bound — l.as  known  this  type 
of  brutality  first  hand  If  we  truly  love 
freedom  in  this  country,  if  we  believe  in 
freedom  for  all  men.  and  if  we  wish  to 
safeguard  our  own  freedom,  we  must 
remember  the  pli;,'ht  of  Lithuania  and 
realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  still 
holding  Lithuania  and  other  formerly  in- 
dependent states  within  its  iron  grip,  in 
t hi.,  year  1968. 

I  ur!;e.  Mr  Speaker,  that  on  this  50th 
anniversary  of  tr.e  declaration  of  Lith- 
uanian .ndept-ndence.  tlie  United  States 
again  denounces  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
wanton  cjnquest  of  free  Lithuania  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  W.ir. 

I  would  further  ur'-ie.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  United  States  demand  t  .h^  restoration 
of  political  independence,  tultural  free- 
dom and  civil  liberties  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  in  accordance  w.th  the  fun- 
damental right  of  a  people  to  determine 
their  own  sovereign  destiny 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker, 
after  120  years  of  czarist  .subjugation, 
the  Lithuanian  people  proclaimi'd  their 
independence  on  February  16.  1918.  Fri- 
day commemorated  the  50th  anmversary 
of  this  proud  moment  in  the  history  of 
Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  valiant  people, 
with  the  heritage  of  a  lonir  and  persist- 
ent struggle  for  freedom.  This  717-year- 
old  nation  has  been  overrun  by  conquer- 
ors since  the  16th  century,  and  has  been 
bufTeted  between  alien  rulers  during 
most  of  Its  modern  histoiT  Yet  m  its  few- 
years  of  independence.  Lithuania  made 
great  strides  in  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  tields  In  1921.  the  country  be- 
came a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions; by  1922.  Litliuania  had  adopted  a 
democratic  constitution,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  sovereign  state  by  all  the 
major  powers  of  the  world.  This  period 
has  been  marked  not  only  by  political 
stability,  but  also  by  social  and  economic 
reforms,  cultural  rebirth  and  educa- 
tional improvement 

Lithuania  has  shown  courageous  re- 
sistance to  occupation  forces  In  the  past 
and  to  compulsory  Sovietization  today. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  national 
spirit  of  Lithuania  remains  unbroken 
by  centuries  of  oppression.  Certainly  we 
who  possess  our  freedom  should  honor 
these  stalwart  people  who  have  kept 
alive  the  determination  to  maintain 
their  Identity  and  to  restore  their  inde- 
pendence— a  determination  which  en- 
dires  to  inspire  people  of  all  nations. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
February  16  marked  a  signilicant  date 
for  .Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent, 
and  for  Lithuanians  ever>-where  On  that 
date  Just  50  years  ago.  the  Lithuanian 
nation  declared  its  independence 

This  action  brought  realization  of  a 
goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian  people  had 


been  .-irivlng  for  many  generations.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  a  short-lived  achieve- 
ment, which  ended  when  Lithuania  was 
ocfupied  by  the  Ru.ssian  Army  during 
the  Second  World  War.  It  was  declared 
a  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3. 
1940.  although  this  action  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Lithuanians  today,  includin','  many 
tliousands  living  in  the  United  States, 
look  forward  to  tiie  day  wlien  their 
homeland  can  again  become  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

Lithuania  has  an  ancient  and  interest- 
ing history.  As  early  as  the  year  1009. 
Lithuania  was  lecoi'nized  as  an  entity, 
altiiough  divided  into  many  principal- 
ities. Threats  from  other  nations  re- 
sulted in  these  principalities  uniting  Into 
a  separate  nation. 

In  1252.  a  delei:ate  of  Pope  Innocent 
IV  crowned  Mmdauua.-;  the  King  of  a 
united  Lithuania.  Mindaugas  had  been 
baptized  a  Christian  just  2  years  earlier. 
Lithuania  was  officially  proclaimed  a 
Christian  state  in  1387,  following  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Jadwiga.  of  Poland, 
and  Grand  Duke  Jauiello.  of  Lithuania. 

Two  centuries  later,  thi.s  unotficlal 
union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  was  made 
official  and  legal,  and  the  two  countries 
were  unified  until  1795,  when  Litliuania 
was  annexed  by  Rus.sia. 

For  many  years,  tlie  R'.i..sian  czars 
tried  to  replace  Lithuanian  langua-ie  and 
culture  with  tiiat  of  Rus.-ia,  but  the 
Lithuanians  clung  to  their  own  religion, 
language,  and  traditions.  Tlie  spirit  of 
nationalism  remained  unquenchcd.  as  it 
does  today. 

On  this  milestone  anniversai-y  in 
Lithuanian  history,  we  .siiouid  pause  to 
pay  tnbute  to  this  liberty-lovmg  people, 
whose  dream  of  independence  has  re- 
mam.ed  alive  through  subjugation,  in- 
vasion, rcpre.ssion.  and  occupation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  associate  myseii  once 
more  with  the  remarks  of  my  e.steemed 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable Daniel  J,  Flood,  who  has  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  oppressed  Lithuania 
in  tiie  Congress  for  many  years. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  ol  Lithuania  into 
Russia,  nor  can  we  condone  conquest  by 
force,  total  political  control,  alien  domi- 
r.ation.  and  economic  exploitation  any- 
■vvliere  else  on  the  ~iobe 

It  is  regrettable  that  on  this  occasion 
of  their  50th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence, wc  can  only  pay  verbal  tribute  to  a 
countiT  of  over  2  million  proud,  deter- 
mined, and  courageous  people  but  to 
them  and  to  the  many  Lithuanians  who 
have  come  to  our  .shores  we  do  pledge, 
with  hope,  tiiat  we  .siiall  continue  to 
stnve  for  a  world  in  which  all  men  can 
pursue  their  idea  of  freedom. 

Mr  SHIPLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  the  people  of  Lithuania  observed 
the  50th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. This  anniversai-y  is  a  signiflcant 
date  for  the  nearly  one  million  American 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  ancestrj-.  as  well 
as  people  dedicated  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  world. 

This  occasion  also  has  deep  signifi- 
cance for  all  of  us  because  it  remind.*^ 
us    of    our    unfulfilled    commitment    to 
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assist  in  restoring  freedom  to  these 
people  from  whom  it  was  illegally  taken 
a  generation  ago. 

The  small  nation  of  Lithuania 
achieved  independence  in  1918  after  a 
long  and  arduous  fight,  and  progressed 
greatly  for  tlie  next  20  years.  In  1940, 
liowever,  the  Red  army  of  the  Soviet 
Union  proclaimed  this  nation  as  its  own. 
They  are  still  in  possession,  but  the 
valiant  people  of  Lithuania  have  not 
given  u)!  tlie  hope  of  regaining  their  free- 
dom. The  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lith- 
uanians have  not  and  will  not  be 
conquered. 

On  this  occa.'iion.  it  i.^^  our  sincere  hope 
that  independence  and  liberty  will  again 
be  restored  to  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  most 
circuinstances  the  anniversary  of  a  na- 
tion's indr]3enci(  lire  is  an  occasion  for 
joyous  celebration.  But  in  the  tragic  ca.se 
of  Lithuania  this  is  not  true.  Although 
last  Friday.  Febniary  16.  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  that  day  in  1918  when  a 
council  of  21  Lithuanian  patriots  de- 
clared their  nation's  independence, 
Liiluiania  today  lies  still  beneath  the 
b;)  >tiieeLs  of  Ru.'^sian  domination. 

The  sad  history  of  independent  Lith- 
uania IS  familiar  to  us  all.  The  dream  of 
Lithuanian  .sovereignty  that  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  World  War  I  perished  with 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In  1940. 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  "constituent 
republic"  of  the  U.S.S.R..  and  45,000  of 
her  citizens  were  executed  or  deported 
under  Stalin's  orders.  For  the  remainder 
of  th"  war  Lithuania  was  occupied  and 
sacked  by  Russia.  Nazi  Gemiany,  and 
finally  by  Russia  a'-iain.  Against  her  will, 
she  has  remained  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain since  the  Russian  Army  "liberated" 
lier  from  Nazi  occupation  in  1944. 

This  anniversary,  then,  celebrates  the 
ideal  of  Lithuanian  indtpenrience  rather 
than  the  fact.  Our  mixed  reelings  on  this 
day  are  perhaps  best  captured  by  the 
pocf.  T  E.Eliot: 

Between  tJie  ulea 
.Ami  tlie  re.ility 
Betwren  tiit  motion 
.\\u\  t'.ie  .ict 
Falls  'he  sliaciow. 

Tlie  shadow  of  Soviet  domination  has 
fallen  between  the  idea  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dtpendence  and  the  reality  that  her  peo- 
ple deserve.  A  proud,  strong,  and  noble 
pe:)ple — a  p.-ople  who  should  be  free — 
lie  stifled  at  this  moment  beneath  com- 
munism's shadow.  On  this  bittersweet 
observance,  then,  we  honor  Lithuania's 
courage,  we  cry  out  in  anger  at  her 
plight,  and  we  affirm  once  again  our  faith 
that  her  dream  of  independence  will 
some  day  be  realized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
1968,  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  Lithuania  has  not  had  50  uninter- 
rupted years  of  the  freedom  for  which  it 
.strived  so  long.  On  August  3,  1940.  this 
independent  land  was  declared  a  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow. 

For  the  short  period  of  22  years  from 
February  16.  1918.  Lithuania  knew  free- 
dom. During  this  time,  great  progress 
was  made — a  land  reform  program  was 
instituted,  Industrialization  progressed. 


social  legislation  and  education  made 
great  strides.  These  were  the  Iruits  that 
flourished  until  darkness  came  when 
Lithuania  again  became  the  victim  of  an 
aggressor  nation.  Lithuania  has  had  its 
sovereignty  violated  and  its  freedom  sup- 
pressed. Its  domination  has  been  carried 
even  further  than  that  of  such  nations 
as  Czechoslovakia  for  it  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  recognized  the  independent  Lithu- 
anian Government  on  July  27,  1922.  and 
has  never  recognized  that  nation's  in- 
corporation into  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  commemorate  today  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people  who 
have  not  accepted  enslaxcment  by  the 
Soviets.  These  brave  i:eoiile  who  50  years 
ago  triumphantly  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, free  of  the  tyranny  of  oilier 
nations,  again  fiercely  icMst  alien  rule 
and  again  seek  their  national  independ- 
ence. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  .saluting  our  Lithuanian 
friends  as  they  mark  thi.s  historic  anni- 
versary and  in  realfirming  the  innlien- 
able  right  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
national  independence  and  individual 
Ireedom. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  proud  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  independence  day.  I  am  iion- 
ored  to  take  part  in  this  observation  day 
which  is  being  marked  and  remembered 
by  Lithuanians  and  friends  of  Lithuania 
everywhere. 

Lithuania  was  a  free  and  independent 
nation  long  before  America  was  even  dis- 
co\'ered.  She  was  one  of  Euroiie's  cou- 
rageous buffers  against  barbarians  press- 
ing inward  on  Western  civilization  before 
Western  civilization  was  even  established 
in  the  New  World.  For  centuries  Lithu- 
ania's empire  extended  clear  across  East- 
ern Europe  and  her  influence  was  felt 
throughout  the  area. 

But  dark  days  fell  on  Lithuania  when 
she  was  annexed  to  ci'aiist  Russia  in  the 
late  18th  century.  Yet  her  love  of  free- 
dom and  independence  was  kept  alive 
and  carried  to  other  lands  by  emigrants 
from  her  Baltic  shores.  And  her  spirit  of 
liberty  reasserted  itself  50  years  ago.  on 
February  16,  1918,  when  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  was  bom  and  Lithuania  was 
restored  to  the  roll  of  free  nations.  For 
22  years  the  republic  prospered  and 
grew,  until  she  was  seized  and  annexed 
by  Soviet  Russia  in  the  "xpanding  World 
War  in  1940.  Her  20  years  of  freedom 
shine  with  the  brightness  of  a  guiding 
star,  marking  forever  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  Lithuanians  everj-^vhere. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  which  is  the 
heritage  of  Lithuania  is  the  gift  of  all 
Lithuanian  Americans  to  the  United 
States.  Lithuanian  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  over  the  last  hundred 
years  were  welcomed  with  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  fraternity,  and  equality 
which  was  more  than  returned  by  these 
new  Americans.  Drawing  from  the  spirit 
of  Lithuania,  which  we  commemorate  to- 
day, these  Lithuanian  Americans,  many 
of  whom  live  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area,  have  contributed  to  the  freedom, 
liberty,  and  equality  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  freedom 
which  is  the  spirit  of  Lithuania  will  be 
restored  to  her. 


Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania,  but  the 
golden  rays  of  sunshine  do  not  fall  down 
upon  a  free  and  liberated  Lithuanian 
people. 

On  this  date,  nearly  1  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  turned  their 
attention  to  the  plight  of  their  mother 
country,  which  was  once  a  prosperous 
and  vigorous  industrial  and  agricultural 
nation.  Today,  Lithuania  does  not  enjoy 
that  Ireedom. 

The  United  States  can  well  be  pi-oud 
of  the  tact  that  it  was  one  of  the  .spon- 
.sors  for  the  re-creation  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation  alter  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  I  in  1918. 

In  the  20  years  that  followed,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania,  through  a  progressive, 
liberal,  and  democratic  government,  and 
iIiioukIi  Us  achievements  m  the  field  of 
education,  social  justice,  and  industry, 
iiave  well  established  their  iii,!it  to  a 
place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Unfortunately,  Lithuania,  like  many 
other  countries  presently  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  became  the  \ictiin  of  Nazi 
aggression  in  1939.  And.  like  these  other 
countries,  alter  the  Nazi  invaders  were 
defeated.  Lithuania  was  trampled  under 
the  equally  cruel  and  ruthless  toot  of 
the  Communist  Soviet  acLiTssor.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Lithuanian  vic- 
tims have  been  brutally  murdered  or  lost 
in  concentration  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  year  since  v,e  la.st 
commemorated  an  annivers.iry  of  Litli- 
uanian  independence.  For  all  of  us  the 
year  has  pa.s.sed  altogether  too  rapidly- 
vanished  into  history.  But  for  the  nien 
and  women  and  children  of  Lithuania, 
it  was  a  lifetime,  an  eternity  of  continued 
domination  under  an  alien  government 
and  rulers.  There  was  a  watchfulness  for 
a  break  which  would  restore  freedom  and 
independence  to  Lithuania,  but  that 
break  has  not  occurred  and  the  Lithua- 
nian nation  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  succor. 

As  they  look  for  freedom,  their  spirit 
is  kept  alive  by  the  hojie  that  the  day 
will  not  be  too  far  off  when  this  inde- 
pendence is  restored  to  Lithuania.  They 
continue  to  fight  for  it  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  other  nations  in  like  circum- 
stances. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting  and  iiroper 
that  we  pause  on  this  day  to  consider  the 
plight  of  these  Lithuanian  people  and  of 
the  freedom-loving  people  behind  ihe 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  histoi-y  of  this  brave  and  gallant 
little  nation  is  written  in  the  blood  of  its 
valiant  warriors  and  patriots  whose  only 
desire  was  for  freedom  and  independence, 
never  reaching  out  to  grab  or  annex 
neighboring  territories.  Today  the  same 
spirit  cf  sacrifice  is  a  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

It  is  a  proud  privilege  that  I  can  free- 
ly stand  before  you  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  join  with  you  in  saluting 
the  Lithuanian  people  on  their  national 
independence  day,  and  I  pray  that  it  will 
not  be  too  long  before  peace  and  freedom 
are  restored  to  Lithuania  and  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Lithuania  and  we 
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salute  again  the  brave  and  couraijeous 
people  of  Lithuania  and  loyal  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  for  whom  the 
flame  of  hope  has  not  been  extinguished 
but  continues  to  burn  with  fervor  and 
dedication. 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  at  the  very 
core  of  Lithuanian  history  For  900  years, 
she  has  fought  wars  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence and  the  pages  of  her  history 
are  filled  with  heroic  battles 

For  several  intervals  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Lithuania  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
to  exist  as  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple. World  War  I  gave  Lithuania  a  long- 
awaited  opportunity  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  it  was  a  free  and  independent 
nation  For  more  than  20  years,  as  a  free 
country,  no  nation  ever  demon.strated  it.s 
capacitv  and  ability  for  self-government 
more  than  Lithuania  Its  civic  leaders 
brought  about  long-needed  land  refor- 
manon.  created  and  expanded  industry, 
established  an  adequate  transportation 
svstem.  enacted  social  legislation,  and 
developed  an  ed';ca:^.)riiii  program  which 
reduced  illiteracy  among  its  people  to  15 
percent  after  generations  of  foreign  i-ule 
had  left  two-thirds  of  their,  unable  to 
read  and  write.  For  developing  nations 
today  *  no  complain  that  they  are  losing 
the  literacy  battle,  this  program  should 
stand  as  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  done  with  enlightened  leadersnip 
and  determination  Great  progress  by  a 
free  na'ion  continued  up  until  World 
War  II  wlien  Lithuania  agam  became  the 
victim  of  powerful  aggressor  nations  and 
Russia  succeeded  in  enslaving  its  people 

We  must  never  forget  the  fi^ilu  waged 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  to  reestablish 
their  complete  independence.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  enioy  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  we  shall  contmue  to  strive  for  the 
same  blessings  for  all  men.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  w  hen  Lithuanians  will  be.  as  we  are. 
tree  men 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  .mm  in 
todav's  commemoration  of  the  50th  an- 
niveri.ary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
with  mixed  feelings. 

The  example  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
m  reas-serting  their  hberty  m  1913.  after 
hundreds  of  years  of  domination  by  her 
larger  neighbors,  must  certainly  be  a 
source  of  epcouragem.ent  to  all  who  must 
fight  to  obtain  and  maintain  their  free- 
dom It  came  as  a  natural  expression  of 
the  very  .special  national  culture  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Ihe  maintenance  of  Lithuanian  cul- 
ture and  nationality  after  centuries  of 
attempts  to  subvert  them,  certainly 
shows  the  importance  ol  the  principle 
of  national  self-determination  to  which 
our  country  has  been  long  cjinrnilted 

The  United  States  mu.st  salute  this 
acconipiishment  of  the  people  ul  Litn- 
uania. 

As  I  said,  however,  this  important  oc- 
casion provokes  mixed  emotion.s  in  me 
My  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Lithuaiuan  people,  and  pride 
m  their  promotion  of  the  same  demo- 
cratic aspirations  to  which  this  country 
is  dedicated  i>  dampened  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  sad  fate  they  have  met 

The  free  Lithuanian  Government 
which  wa.s  established  in  1918  was  sub- 
jected to  renewed  aggression  from  her 


larger  neighbors  from  the  very  begin- 
ning She  was  plagued  by  tlireats  of 
armed  ag3;re.ssion  from  both  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia  during  the 
1930  s  Finally,  having  been  accorded  to 
the  Soviet  Union  lu  the  miamous  Nazi 
Pact  of  19:i9.  she  was  taken  over  by  the 
Red  Army  on  June  17.  1939. 

Terrible  lo.sses  were  inflicted  on  the 
Lithuanian  people  by  the  Rus.sian  in- 
vaders By  the  time  the  countiT  \vas 
ravaged  by  the  German  Army  and  re- 
captured by  the  Ru.^sians.  the  los.ses  in- 
cluded over  2  million  Lithuanian  citizens. 

The  incorpori'tion  of  Lithuania  nuo 
tlio  Soviet  Union  which  took  place  with- 
out any  consultattcai  with  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  only  perpetuated  their  sor- 
rows. The  people  of  the  free  '.vurld  can- 
not forget  this  ruthless  subjugation  ri 
a  free  and  democratic  people  Our  mind- 
fulness of  the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  encourage  us  in  our  own 
pursuit  of  freedom 

The  people  of  tlie  free  world  must 
mamtain  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
tiiese  people  for  a  national  government 
01  their  own  If  we  here  in  America  hi  Ip 
ui  maintain  the  aspirations  of  the  Litii- 
uanian  people,  then  their  independence 
will  be  realized  again  m  a  repetition  ■)! 
the  esUiblishment  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence which  we  commemorate  here 
today 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Sijeakcr.  I  wi.^h 
to  ,ioin  with  my  colleaijues  today  in  mark- 
ing Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

It  IS  a  date  which  has  a  double  .sig- 
nificance both  for  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania,  and  for  world  history. 

Fust,  it  iS  tlie  717th  anniversary  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
in  1251.  the  be^mnin^,'  of  a  glorious  tradi- 
tion of  nationhood.  Second,  today  i.s  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Lith.iiimia  follownm 
World  War  I. 

History  has  been  shaped  m  large  part 
by  human  values  and  human  desires. 
While  technoloi^ical  inventions  and  ma- 
terial progress  may  influence  the  .shape 
and  form  (jf  mankind's  institutions,  it  is 
the  human  spiiit  which  sparks  the  des- 
tiny of  man. 

In  our  age.  a  time  when  scientific 
achievement  occupies;  much  of  our  atten- 
tion, we  must  not  for';ct  that  a>-;e-old 
lesson.  E)espite  the  power  and  explosive- 
ness  of  modern  weapon*;,  the  human 
spirit  remains  the  ultimate  weapon  in 
any  conllict. 

Men.  not  the  mechanisms  they  create. 
will  decide  who  shall  triumph  in  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitar- 
ianism. 

For  that  rea^n.  it  is  entirely  fittin.i,' 
tliat  we  pause  today  in  our  legislative 
deliberations  to  pay  tribute  to  the  in- 
domitable .spirit  of  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, a  people  who.se  courageous  deeds 
give  .shining  testimony  to  their  devotion 
to  liberty. 

For  almost  three  decades  now  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  have  bravely  resisted 
all  Soviet  attempts  to  convert  them  to 
the  Communist  outlook  and  way  of  life. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  to 
hope  for.  and  patiently  await,  the  day 
when  liberty  and  national  independence 
will  be  restored  to  them.  Their  determi- 


nation is  of  a  quality  and  intensity  which 
h;is  often  before  changed  the  course  of 
history. 

Today,  on  this  50th  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  independence,  we 
join  our  hearts  and  voices  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Bound  together  by  our 
love  for  freedom,  we^with  them — hope 
tor  a  better,  bnuhter  day  tomorrow  when 
Lithuania  once  auam  proudly  may  taki' 
Its  rmhtful  place  in  the  world  commu- 
nity of  nations. 

Mr.  RON.AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  their 
nation  became  a  Iree  and  sovereign 
state.  Only  two  decades  later,  their  Gov- 
ernment was  forcibly  taken  over  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Lithuanians, 
'  endered  helpless  by  Soviet  power  tech- 
niques, sufTered  the  fate  of  complete  in- 
corporation into  the  Government  of  the 
US.S.R. 

Why  do  we  in  the  United  Slates  lionor 
tlie  independence  of  a  people  who  have 
been  oppressed  by  alien  rule  tor  the  last 
28  years^  The  answer  rests  in  the  fact 
that  50  years  ago.  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple made  a  commitment  to  the  prinei- 
ples  of  democracy — the  same  commit- 
ment which  the  forefathers  of  our  own 
Nation  made  and  to  which  we  as  a  na- 
tion continue  to  devote  ourselves.  Fol- 
lowing their  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, the  Lithuanians  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  preserved  for  all  citizens 
the  right  of  free  speech,  free  assembly, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  com- 
munication. In  adopting  these  precepts 
to  direct  their  Government,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  demonstrated  to  all  the 
world  their  faith  In  the  democratic  way. 

rhe  ei/ui*'  iif  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Unirm  constitutes  a 
blatant  crime  auam.st  humanity,  a 
brutal  negation  of  the  inherent  lisht  of 
mankind  to  life  and  liberty,  and  to  .self- 
determination.  For  this  reason,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  emphatically  refused  to 
reco'-mize  Lithuania's  incorporation  in 
the  USSR.,  and  stands  firmly  in  .sup- 
port of  the  Lithuanian's  just  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

On  Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  give  ex- 
pression to  the  warm  and  deep  .sympathy 
which  they  feel  for  the  captive  people 
of  Lithuania — the  precious  freedoms 
which  we  have  .safeguarded  throughout 
our  histoi-y  have  been  cruelly  wrenched 
from  their  grasp.  On  that  day,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  .spirit  of  a  people,  to  the 
path  they  chose  in  1918.  and  to  their  un- 
falterint;  courage  as  vet.  after  three 
decades  of  Soviet  tyranny,  they  fiercely 
hold  fast  their  will  to  freedom. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tho.se 
of  us  wi.o  h'ld  the  joys  of  democratic 
freedom  dear.  February  16  holds  a  .spe- 
cial meaning.  This  date  marks  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  Lithuania  from 
lon^'-endured  influences  of  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Sadly,  an  indejiendent  government 
based  on  democratic  principles  and  ideals 
was  a  short-lived  reality  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  After  two  decades  of  in- 
dependence. Lithuania  fell  again  under 
Russia  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army  in  the  Second  World  War.  It  was 
declared   a  constituent  republic  of  the 
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USSR,  on  August  3.  1940.  Following 
the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
10  months  later,  L.thuania  was  in  Nazi 
hands  until  reoccupied  by  the  Soviet 
.Army  in  1944.  Since  th?n,  .1  has  been 
considered  by  tiie  Soviet  Union  as  a  com- 
p.jiu-nt  leiJUblic. 

The  United  States  jias  never  recog- 
nized the  SovKt  incoii.)orauon  of  Lithu- 
ania or  tile  utiur  two  Baltic  Slates,  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia.  Tiie  ouizens  of  ^liami, 
:';a..  iiavf  luitlui  (-luplm.sized  this  jjoiicy 
uith  a  resolution  adotit'-d  at  the  Feb. 
!iiaiv  14.  1965.  meeting  oi  tiif  li.thuanian 
Ciiuncil  ol  .Mi.'inii  1  brin.r  thi.s  r^s.ilution 
M  the  altent'i  n  of  our  r.  Meafiues: 

!(:s.LUT10K     liV      .N.MF.IUCANS     t)K     LITHUANIAN 

DEscr.Nr  in  the  Mfam:  .\y.;.\ 
Whereas  this  year  is  also  tlie  25th  ytnr  of 
.S.>vlet  o.^ciip.itlon  of  Liti-.u.Miia  Duriiu.;  tlil- 
pnst  quarter  or  a  .entury  the  So\ lets  have 
ipp.'psseci  an:t  .■subjugated  tlie  Lithuanian 
;)"iple.  cau^.liig  t-roai  :  u^Trrtng  by  tlieir  con- 
.  *ant  "Morts  to  ru.-f.Ify  and  .,o\ictlze  r'cm: 
Thcrerorc  be  it 

nc?o/iT.'i  Tliat  wo  apnln  rxpr^^s.s  our  ap- 
preciation t.)  "ur  Gc.\-ornn.ent  tor  refusing  to 
rrroainlze  Ih.--  lUegM  US  Sit.  occepation  of 
I.!tlu:anla,  Lat'.la.  anrl  Estonia  and  iru;t  the 
L'nllecl  Stater,  v.KI  contliu'.c  to  do  :;o:  and 

Thai  wp  will  (c.nti^uip  our  tea-llai-t  rc- 
^'Ivp  to  '■:oep  up  uiir  ctrcrts  t;)  keep  the  cau.=e 
it  freedom  and  indeppiulcnce  of  Lithuania 
dive  in  the  ;r'.nds  -f  'he  G.ncrnment  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  .and  also  In  the 
\rnpr:can  press;  .ind 

TiiC.t  we  !:er(by  ur™"  "le  President  of  the 
United  States  to  in.'^truct  'he  US.  delegation 
(>  the  UnitPft  Nation.";  -x.  bring  up  the  cause 
lit  the  ill'>7il  !v.\!Pt  occupation  and  annexa- 
■!r>n  r.f  Lithuania  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  at 
■',err  oppcrtunlty.  -^nd 

That  we  .'°nd  this  resolution  to  the  Presl- 
lent  r,f  the  United  States  and  copies  thereof 
to  the  Se-retarv  of  State,  uur  US    .Senators, 
nd  -Mpml^'^rs  r,r  Cunpress,  and  to  tlie  press. 
LrrTirANiAN  Council  of 

MlAIVII, 

Dr  .S.  Tamosaitis. 

President. 
Jennie  Bttk.'vveckas. 

Secretary. 

Mi.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  700 
eais  ago  the  Lithuanian  people  founded 
in  independent  state  m  northeastern 
Jurope.  and  for  many  centuries  they  en- 
-ycd  freedo.-n  there.  From  the  IGth  cen- 
aiy  the  :J:^tol•y  of  .hei:-  duntry  followed 
.1  deciinin;;  coi.i^e,  kr.dia.t;  to  Us  eventual 
i;uie>:ation  by  Rus.sia  late  in  the  18th 
entuiy. 

Tliencefonh.  for  more  than  a  full  cen- 
'ury,  they  lived  as  .^ubjccts  of  Russia's 
^•.:ars  in  iheir  honitldid.  but  they  alw-nys 
i.jped.  prayed,  and  worked  for  their  na- 
•lonal  freedom.  They  had  their  oppor- 
unitv  ro  'csain  their  freedom  in  1918, 
md  they  r^roel.'iimed  their  independence 
on  T'cbruaiy  IC  of  that  year.  Soon  they 
■s--'.  up  their  own  djmccralic  'government: 
it  was  rc-:;o;^tiizcd  by  ether  sovcicign 
slates,  .,nd  in  due  time  Lithuania  was 
adriatted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Then 
tor  aootit  fvo  decades  the  Lithuanian 
P'^Dle  "-orked  hard  and  succeeded  in 
rnalrtn?  tl:e:r  war-ravaged  country  a 
h.^ppy  'laven  for  them.  Then  came  World 
Wr.r  II.  bringin?  on  a  tragedy  to  the 
L.timanian  people. 

In  1940  Lithuania  was  attacked  by  the 
Red  Army,  overv.-helmed,  and  then  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  thore 
sad  days  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  homeland,  for  they  are 


ruled  by  the  Communists,  For  mo.e  thi.n 
two  decades,  through  war  and  postwar 
years,  they  have  suflercd  mticli.  but  in 
the  midst  of  misery  and  misfortune  they 
still  cling  tj  their  national  ide.il,  that  of 
regaining  their  lost  freedom.  On  the  ob- 
servance of  their  independence  day  I 
hope  and  pray  for  the  Ireed  in  of  tli" 
Lithuanian  people  from  Coniiuu;.i>t 
rule. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febniaiy 
16  marks  the  50th  anniver.saiy  of  the 
picclamation  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. With  the  defeat  of  Germany  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Bjl.^hevik  revoliilioii 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I  Lit'.niani.t 
sei.^ed  the  opjioitunity  ;o  n.  e  heiself 
from  120  years  of  czan^l  rule.  After  2 
moie  years  of  strife  Lithuania  secured  a 
peace  treaty  from  her  powcrlul  nti-li- 
bor.  The  Soviet  Union  recocnizccl  Lithu- 
ania as  a  .so\eiei£;n  and  independent 
state  in  1920.  and  1921  Lithuania  Vvus 
admitted  to   the  Leauue  of  Nations. 

Lilhuania's  independence  was  brief. 
Yet  in  two  decades  much  was  accom- 
plished by  a  legitimate.  con.stUutional 
.'tovernmcnt.  proving  th-it  Litlmr.nia 
could  v.Tll  function  as  a  m:,'ie;-n  nation. 
A  bold  land  reform  was  iniii.^.ted.  in- 
du.~tiir.lization  ]oro:;ressed.  ind  uni\er- 
sal  education  v,ns  enc,raraged.  Indeed. 
Lithuania  witne-ssed  a  cultural  rcn.tis- 
sance,  drav.ing  on  her  lich  heritage, 
which   goes    back    to   the    llth   century. 

However.  Lithuania's  ordeols  are  not 
over.  World  War  II  piave  the  Soviet  Union 
the  pretext,  not  only  to  occupy  Lithu- 
ania once  more,  but  to  annex  the  un- 
fortunate country.  A  .systematized  iwl- 
icy  of  Russification  has  re.sulted  in  ma.ss 
deportations  and  suppression  of  basic 
freedoms.  Despite  the  sorrow  and  tragedy 
caused  by  these  hardships,  Lithuanians 
persist  in  their  struggle  for  national 
recognition.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
determination  displayed  by  Lithuanians 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  their  as- 
pirations will  soon  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  observe  the  independence  day  of  a 
nation  once  free  but  now  enslaved  by 
Commimist  colonialism. 

Fifty  years  ago  Lithuanian  patriots 
established  their  independent  Republic. 
The  new  nation  was  once  of  real  promise 
and  in  a  reasonable  woild  it  would  con- 
tinue today  to  be  free  and  independent, 
offeiing  its  citizens  the  right  to  live  their 
lives  as  God  intended  men  to  live.  But 
geography  had  placed  Lithuania  on  the 
borders  of  Communist  Ru.s.sia.  and  when 
it  suited  her  purpose,  Russia  ruthlessly 
moved  in  and  enslaved  these  people.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  bar- 
baric chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Once  again  I  call  attention  to  my 
resolution  which  would  provide  for  a 
Presidential  proclamation  calling  upon 
all  Americans  to  observe  the  independ- 
ence days  of  the  nations  now  enslaved 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  appropriate 
and  proper  that  we  honor  the  traditions 
of  these  nations  and  that  we  express  our 
hope  and  belief  that  they  will  one  day 
be  free  again. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1968.  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Lithuania's 


independence  as  well  as  the  717th  year 
-since  the  crowning  of  King  Mindaugas, 
the  first  king  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  who  has  taken  a 
.special  order  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  in  order  that  we  may  ap- 
propriately commemorate  this  special 
anniversary. 

It  is  a  jjarticulai  ple,a.sure  for  me  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  here  today 
becau.se  I  have  many  thou~ands  of  Lith- 
uanian-Americans residing  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  Di,4rict  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and  I  know  fir.sthand  of  the  many 
fine  qualities  the.se  outstandiiR'  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  pos.se.ss. 

They  are  v^armhearted.  loyal,  and 
dedicated.  They  aic  hard-working,  con- 
.scientiou.s.  and  courageous.  The  Lithuan- 
ian America  lis  leilect  credit  and  honor 
on  our  country,  and  they  have  made  out- 
standing; contributions  ever  the  years  to 
the  development  of  our  cultural  tradi- 
tions and  to  the  advancenunt  ot  civiliza- 
tion. 

Durnir  the  a9tli  Conmtss  a  concurrent 
resolution  was  adopted  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reco-nizmg  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  lor  Litiiuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  and  urping  the  resto- 
ration of  these  riuhts  to  the  Baltic  ijeo- 
ples.  I  cosponsored  and  supported  this 
legislation,  and  today  on  the  occasion  of 
this  anniversary,  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
sense  of  that  resolulion  v  hich  urcred  the 
restoration  of  .sovereign  rights  and  .self- 
government  to  Lithuani.i,  as  v^■ell  as  to 
the  other  Baltic  States. 

.America  has  never  recognized  the 
forced  incorjioration  of  Lithuania  into 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  further,  lias  always 
assured  the  Lithuanians  that  they  are 
not  iorgotten.  The  domination  oif  the 
Lithuanians  constitutes  a  flagrant  denial 
of  fundamental  human  richts. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Honorary  Com- 
mittee of  the  50th  Anniversaiy  Com- 
memorating the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  I  want  to  assure 
the  courageous  Lithuanians  that  our 
Nation  continues  to  .support  their  just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  I  want  to  express  the  lervent 
hope  that  the  ^'oal  of  Lithuanian  .self- 
determination  shall  .soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
59  .vears  atro  Lithuania,  a  .small  Baltic 
nation,  gained  its  independence  after  al- 
most two  centuries  of  Russian  rule.  On 
February  IG.  1918,  Lithuanian  national- 
ists took  advantage  of  the  long-awaited 
opportunity  for  independence  which  wa.s 
offered  by  the  tmsettled  conditions  re- 
sulting from  World  War  I  and  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  Since  Lithuania  first  fell 
\1ctim  to  Russian  imperialism  in  1795. 
Lithuanians  had  struggled  to  preserve 
their  sense  of  national  identity  in  spite 
of  the  imposition  of  a  rigorous  program 
of  Russification.  On  this  dale  in  1918  the 
Lithuanian  people  finally  fulfilled  their 
ftmdamental  right  to  self-determination. 

For  two  decades  Lithuania  thrived 
under  a  democratic  government,  before 
its  national  freedom  was  once  again 
trampled  under  the  boots  of  foreign  ag- 
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gressors.  HopinK  to  savf  its  independ- 
ence. Lithuania  ceded  Klaipeda  to  Ger- 
many in  iy39.  but  Russian  Imperialism 
was  less  Hasilv  appeased  Under  the  Kulse 
of  the  1939  Mutual  Assistance  Pact,  the 
Soviet  Union  besan  Us  reconquest  of 
Lithuania  Bv  Jime  1940  Lithuania  was 
reoccupied  bv  Russian  forces  and  by  July 
it  was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  promi.se  of  the  1920 
treatv  m  which  the  Sfuiet  Union  recog- 
nized independent  Lithuania  and  re- 
nounced fore\er  all  sovereignty  over  her 
territory  had  been  cynically  forgotten. 

.\s  we  celebrate  tlie  ttolden  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence,  we 
join  with  the  1  million  Lithuanian 
Americans  and  Lithuanians  everywhere 
in  paymt;  tribute  to  the  valiant  Lithua- 
nian nationalists  who  fulfilled  their 
counti-y's  dream  of  !refd"m  The  dream 
still  lives  in  the  memnn-  of  the  free 
world,  and  hopefully  independence  and 
freedom  will  someday  nnce  again  be- 
come a  reality  m  Lithuania. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serve  with  the  Lithuanian  dele'-,ation  at 
the  funeral  of  President  Hardintr.  whom 
the  Lithuanian  people  of  the  United 
States  held  m  appreciation  and  atTection. 
The  dele6,'ation  was  comiKiscd  of  repre- 
sent.-tive  Lithuanian  Americans  from 
North.  South.  East,  and  West.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  friends  of  Lithuania, 
I  know,  to  learn  that  the  floral  ofTerlnK 
brought  by  this  delegation  was  placed  at 
the  iiead  of   President   Harding's  coffin. 

.Mr  .lOELSON.  Mr  Speaker.  February 
lf>  maik.s  *he  iUth  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's proclamation  of  independence. 
Sincf  thf  IKth  century,  the  United  States 
lias  experienced  almost  two  centuries  of 
independence  and  freedom,  while  the 
Lithuanians  have  experienced  only  two 
decades.  The  United  St<ites  has  never 
underuone  mass  de>tnjction  or  occupa- 
tion by  foreitin  armies,  while  the  Lithu- 
anians suff-^red  teiTible  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  in  both  World 
War  I  and  II. 

On  February  16,  1918.  an  independent 
Lithuania  was  proclaimed.  On  Septem- 
ber 22.  1921.  Lithuania  was  admitted  to 
the  League  of  Nations:  on  July  27.  1922. 
the  United  State^  recogrnlzed  the  inde- 
pendent .>tate  of  Lithuania.  .\  pei-manent 
constitution  was  adopted,  and,  in  spite 
of  intemal  difficulties  which  confronted 
this  newly  independent  nation,  ;reat 
progress  wiis  made  in  aariculture  ar.d 
.social  legislation  In  addition,  literature 
and  music,  based  upon  Lithuania's  cul- 
tural hentat'e.  flourished 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Lithuania's  attempts  at  neutrality  proved 
unsuccessful,  as  she  was  cau  'ht  up  in  the 
interplay  between  two  L:ianis,  Germanv 
and  the  Soviet  Union  The  loss  of  terrl- 
toiT  'o  Germany  in  March  of  1939  and 
the  forced  acceptance  of  a  mutual  assist- 
ance treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
October  of  the  .same  year  were  only 
specters  of  what  was  to  come.  A  Soviet- 
Lithuanian  nonaggression  treaty,  not- 
withstanding, Russian  demands  and  a 
rigged  election  coupled  with  the  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  resulted  in  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union 
AS  a  constituent  republic  on  April  3,  1940. 
This  was  followed  by  German  occupa- 
tion, as  in  World  War  I— except  that  this 


time,  after  tlie  Germans  withdrew  the 
Sovlet,s  remained  Indeed,  they  liave  re- 
mained to  this  day.  It  is  instructive  to 
note  that  the  Umted  States  refu.'^ed  to 
recognize  tins  incorporation  and  iias  not 
done  so  even  today. 

Because  Lithuania  is  not  free  and  in- 
dependent, her  day  of  independence  muit 
be  a  day  of  i  cafTirmation  instead  of  a  day 
of  celebration  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  nation  whicli  had  an  Independent 
and  progressive  political  life  iis  early  as 
the  Middle  Ages  will  once  again  be  free. 
If  ever  there  was  a  le.sson  to  be  learned 
from  history,  it  would  be  that  the  culture 
and  heritage  of  tliis  proud  people  will 
never  cease  to  exist  One  need  only  to  look 
at  the  period  between  1K31  .uid  1905.  dur- 
ing which  the  Ru.ssians  failed  utterly  to 
replace  the  Lithuanian  language  and  cul- 
ture with  that  of  Russia 

It  IS  therefoie  with  honor  that  I  ."^alute 
all  Lithuanians  on  their  day  of  reaffir- 
mation, and  look  forward  to  that  time 
when  they  rejoin  the  family  of  nations 
as  a  free  and  independent  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  pre.seiit  :n  full 
a  resolution  adopted  on  February  11, 
1963.  by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New 

Jersey 

Resolvtion 

Tlie  delegates  of  Lithuanian  organizations 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  60  thousand  loyal 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  of  .'\merica.  gatliered  on  this 
nth  day  of  February.  1968  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel.  Newark.  New  Jersey,  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  .Anniversary  of  the  Res- 
toration of  Lithuanian  Independence; 

RESOLVE 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  against 
the  usurpation  by  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  B;iltlc  nations  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  the  trans- 
iormatlon  of  the  once  progressive  and  pros- 
perous Baltic  States  into  coloulea  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

2.  To  aslc  the  governments  of  the  free 
world.  ;ind  especially  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  .Ul  ways  and  means  to 
rcitore  tiie  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self- 
detenumatlon  tn  the  Baltic  countries. 

:i.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  demand  that  the  atwllsh- 
ment  of  Soviet  rule  in  the  Baltic  States  he 
included  in  the  .igenda  L-f  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  NaUons. 

■i.  To  request  the  U.S.  delegation  to  ajsk 
the  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  inhu- 
man practices  of  the  Soviet  government  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

3.  To  draw  the  attention  of  newly  emerged 
nations  of  Afrlai  and  .■\sla  to  the  evils  of 
Soviet  coloniall.sm  in  Estoma.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

6.  To  renev/  the  dedication  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  nations  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
iind  to  reaffirm  their  dedication  to  continue 
together  with  other  captive  nations  of  East- 
Central  E\irope  the  struggle  against  Soviet 
occupation  and  oppression. 

7.  To  demand  that  the  Soviets  return 
Uthuanla's  beautiful  Cathedral  of  Vilnius 
to  tlie  people  for  worship,  rather  than  main- 
taining it  as  a  pagan  museum 

Newark,   New  Jersey.    February   11.   1968. 
LrrHCANiAN  CouNcn.  or  Nrw 

jERStY. 

Valentinas  Melinis. 

President. 
.\    S   Treciokas, 

Secretary. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  commemorating  the  50th  an- 


niversaiT  of  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. America  has  many  friends  amon:; 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  tliis  occasion 
has  .special  meaning. 

The  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
against  Communist  oppression  and  their 
devotion  to  freedom  and  liberty  are  an 
.nspiration  to  mankind.  A  tyranny  o: 
force  never  once  has  dimmed  the  wii; 
to  national  self-determination  tliat  wa- 
proclaimed  in  Vilnius  on  February  16, 
1918. 

At  till.*,  time.  I  would  .ike  to  read  into 
the  Record  tlie  proclamations  of  Lieu- 
tenant and  Active  Governor  of  the  Stat' 
of  Michigan.  William  G.  Milliken,  and 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Jerome  P 
Cavanagli.  proclaiming  Republic  ol 
Lithuania  Week.  They  are  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  a  courageous  people. 
I  Proclamation  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Detroit] 

Republic  of  Lithuania  Week.  Ffbrlwry 
11-17,   1968 

Whereas  Tlie  50th  Annivers.iry  of  the  dec- 
'..iration  ef  Liliuianiar,  independence  wli 
be  commemorated  on  February  16th.  mark- 
ir.g  that  day  ;n  1918  when  Llihu.mia  was 
re-established  as  a  free  and  sovereign  atate 
and 

Whereas  The  history  of  the  freedom-lov- 
ing Lithuanian  jicople  is  underscored  by  then 
heroic  resistance  to  subjugation  by  Czarlsi 
Russia,  by  Nazi  Germany  and  since  1940 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  Despite  28  years  o£  Communl.s: 
domination,  Lithuanian  people  throukihou' 
the  world  maintain  the  most  fervent  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberating  their  home- 
land, and 

Whereas  U\e  United  States  has  supported 
and  encouraged  this  abiding  love  of  freedom 
by  tlje  Lithuanian  people  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jerome  P.  Cavanagli 
Mayor  <- f  the  City  of  Detroit,  do  hereby  prc- 
ihiim  the  week  uf  February  11-17.  1968  at 
Republic  of  Lithuania  Week"  m  Detroit 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  Join  me  :n  seekint' 
.1  -vorld  in  which  the  fervent  desire  lor  frec- 
duin  becomes  the  reality  of  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and   .ill   peoples. 

I  Proclamation  of  Lieutenant  and  Acting 

Ciovernor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  ! 

Pboci.amatio.n- — Repidlic  of  Lithuania 

Week 

The  year  1918  will  live  forever  in  the  mlnd? 
ind  hearts  of  the  great  and  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania,  an  ancient  country 
which  plaved  M:ch  aii  important  role  In  the 
development  of  modern  Europe.  On  Febru- 
ary 16.  1918  Lithu.mia  became  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  Tills  freedom  tragically 
lasted  only  22  year?  In  June  of  1940  the 
men.  women  and  children  in  the  little  Baltic 
nation  were  swallowed  up  by  the  totalitarian 
tyranny  of  the  soviet  Union. 

Slgniflcantly.  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  this  ruthless  take  ever  and  today 
the  people  <'f  Michigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
Unred  states  yearn  with  the  free  Lithu- 
anians living  here  that  freedom  once  again 
will  come  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  now 
enslaved  in  their  native  land.  Together  we 
will  work  toward  a  rebirth  of  freedom  with 
the  knowledge  that  history  teaches  us  that 
the   spirit   of   self-determination    is   cterna; 

Let  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  native 
Ilthuanian  sons  and  daughters  in  Michigan 
be  the  beacon  to  be  followed  by  their  friends 
everywhere.  And  let  it  be  known  how  highly 
we  respect  our  friendships  with  our  Llthu- 
ani.in  nelghljors 

Therefore.  I.  William  O.  MlUlken.  Lieuten- 
ant   and    .\cting    Governor    of    the    State    of 
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Michigan,  do  hereby  proclaim  Feburary  11-17, 
;.i68  as  •Hcpubllc  of  Lithuania  Week"  In 
Michigan,  and  ask  all  citizens  to  join  with 
iiur  good  Lithuanian  friends  in  a  rededlca- 
tion  to  treedom  for  the  captive  nation's  on 
tills  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
1  independence  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  50th  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, an  independence  won  after 
over  100  years  of  Russian  domination 
which  was  supplanted  by  German  occu- 
pation during  World  War  I.  However, 
the  long-sought  independence  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  was  to  be  forcibly 
wrested  from  them  during  World  War  II, 
iirst  by  the  Soviet  Union,  then  by  Nazi 
occupation,  only  to  be  followed  by  Soviet 
leoccupation  in  1944.  Since  World  War 
II.  the  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  Lithu- 
ania to  be  a  component  republic. 

The  Lithuanian  people  are  not  sub- 
missive by  nature.  In  order  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  its  subjugation  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  the  Soviet  Union 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  severely  re- 
pressive jjolicies — which  included  mass 
deportations,  terrorization,  and  a  super- 
imposed political  and  economic  structure 
permeating  every  level  of  Lithuanian 
ociety.  Despite  nearly  25  years  of  domi- 
iiation,  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  erasing  the  consciousness  of 
;i  separate  national  identity  from  the 
Lithuanians  nor  in  extinguishing  their 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  their  sover- 

•  ignty.  Sustaining  the  Lithuanian  people 
•:nough  these  dark  decades  is  the  legacy 
of  a  rich  cultural  and  national  heritage 

•  is  well  as  the  indelible  memory  of  the 
iieedoms  they  enjoyed  while  Lithuania 
LXisted  as  an  independent  nation. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
.ized  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithuania. 
We  will  never  recognize  Soviet  abolish- 
ment of  the  nation  of  Lithuania  as  ir- 
evocable.  Today  we  have  anguish  in  our 
iiearts  for  the  Lithuanian  people  who  are 
lorced  to  endure  abject  suppression.  May 
rneir  liberation  and  the  restoration  of 
their  rightful  independence  be  hastened. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
;-;  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
;n  the  House  once  again  in  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  valiant  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

I  think  it  most  fitting  that  we  here  in 
ne  United  States,  and  free  peoples 
vei-ywhere  in  the  world,  pause  at  this 
•line  to  send  warm  greetings  and  words 
f  encouragement  to  those  in  the  Lithu- 
anian homeland  who  cannot  openly  ob- 
.-erve  such  a  meaningful  day  of  national 
.)ride  and  glory. 

Independence  day  should  be  a  joyous 
■  .me  in  any  nation.  Yet,  for  still  another 
:>ear  this  anniversary  is  one  of  sadness, 
ijut  not  of  resignation.  As  long  as  free- 
dom exists  anywhere,  and  as  long  as  we 
.n  the  free  world  continue  to  hold  out 
i.ope.  I  am  confident  that  the  deter- 
:umcd  iseople  of  Lithuania  will  not  aban- 
don their  dream  of  liberation. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district 
many  of  whom  are  of  Lithuanian  ances- 
try. I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  soon 
"his  will  again  be  truly  a  day  of  inde- 
lendence  not  only  for  them  but  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  Baltic. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  the  nation  of  Lithuania  courageous- 
ly threw  off  the  yoke  of  Russian  domina- 
tion to  enjoy  a  brief  22-year  interval  of 
freedom. 

But  in  1940  this  proud  land  and  her 
sister  nations  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  once 
again  fell  under  the  heel  of  Russian  des- 
potism, crushed  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
Soviet  military  power.  But  the  spirit  of 
Lithuania — as  in  all  the  Euioi:K?an  cap- 
tive nations — has  survived  and  shines 
steadfastly  in  the  dark  night  of  Commu- 
nist domination. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  incred- 
ible courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
Lithuanians  and  other  groujis  who  are 
closely  involved  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  the  captive  nations.  I  know  many 
of  their  relatives  and  countrymen  in  my 
own  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area.  I  urge  the 
House  to  give  more  than  lipservice  to 
their  desire  for  independence  in  their 
homelands. 

I.  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  in- 
troduced in  this  and  many  preceding 
Congres.ses  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish a  special  coinmitt^^e  on  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Congress  has  been  remiss, 
in  my  opinion,  in  bypassing  my  resolu- 
tion, House  Re.solution  73.  Eloquence  and 
an  expression  of  our  support  and  good- 
will are  all  well  enough,  but  creation  of 
a  select  committee  would  be  a  forward 
step  which  the  entire  world  would  un- 
derstand. 

For  those  who  are  inclined  to  take  the 
view  that  there  is  a  "softening  of  So- 
viet oppression"  in  the  European  captive 
nations,  let  me  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  that  statement  of  Vytautas 
Vaitiekunas  of  Lithuania  last  summer 
at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  Interna- 
tional Center  in  New  York  v,hen  the  14th 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  convened. 

He  said: 

Indoctrination  in  schools  (In  Lithuania i 
has  been  strengthened  of  late.  The  intent  is  to 
"familiarize  the  students  v.'ith  the  funda- 
mentals of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  to  expose 
bourgeois  nationalism." 

When  the  Lithuanian  World  Political 
Conference  met  in  Washington,  D.C., 
last  October  21  and  22,  it  formulated  a 
policy  for  future  action  which  includes, 
in  their  words: 

In  commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence, the  Lithuanian  Nation: 

Accuses  the  Soviet  Union  of  acts  of  ag- 
gression, destruction  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence, genocldal  extermination  and  Rus- 
siflcatlon  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  colonial 
exploitation  of  Lithuania,  denial  of  the  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people; 

Demands  that  the  Soviet  Union  withdraw 
its  army,  police  and  administration  from 
Lithuania; 

Asks  the  governments  and  parliaments  of 
the  free  world  to  use  all  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  restore  the  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania; 

Appeals  to  the  United  Nations  for  action  to 
liquidate  the  Soviet  aggression  against 
Lithuania  and  to  the  conscience  of  mankind 
for  support  of  Lithuanian  efforts  to  restore 
her  Independence. 

While  we  voice  our  earnest  prayers 
that  freedom  will  replace  tyranny  in  all 
nations  of  the  world,  let  us  take  action 


to  advance  the  cause  of  Lithuania  and 
all  the  captive  nations. 

I  hope  that  the  House  leadership  this 
year  will  grant  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion creating  the  special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  and  that  it  will  be 
speedily  enacted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
IJleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence,  inde- 
liendence  which  its  citizens  cannot  open- 
ly celebrate  today  because  of  its  bondage 
under  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania,  after  120  years  of  Russian 
rule,  was  successful  in  reestablishing  its 
independence  at  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
but  they  were  occupied  again  in  1940.  To 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
never  recognized  this  occupation.  To  the 
credit  of  the  i^eople  of  Lithuania  and  her 
.sons  and  daughters  throughout  the 
world,  they  have  never  accepted  this 
bondage  and  given  up  their  hopes  of  free- 
dom. In  reaffirming  our  support  of  their 
cause,  we  let  them  know  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  and  that  we  still  champion  the 
right  of  all  peoi^le  to  self-determination. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  valiant  people 
with  a  long  history  of  will  and  deter- 
mination. They  waited  120  years  for  the 
opportunity  to  redeclare  independence 
in  1918.  It  has  been  28  years  :;ince  they 
lost  that  freedom  again,  but  with  the 
help  of  the  free  world  they  will  again  be 
independent. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
deed privileged  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  this  special  program  in  observ- 
ance of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  I  in 
arranging  for  this  tribute  to  the  gallant 
jjeople  of  Lithuania  vshose  fervent  de- 
.sire  for  freedom  and  the  ri,:iht  of  self- 
determination  has  r.cver  weakened  de- 
spite its  long  histoi-y  of  oppression,  trial, 
and  adversity. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  Hou.se  ob- 
ser\'e  this  annual  celebration  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  so  that  the 
Lithuanian  nation  may  know  of  the 
friendship  which  America  holds  lor  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  other  oppies.sed 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  us 
demon.strate  anew  this  friendship  and 
admiration  for  a  courageous  peojile 
whose  struggles  for  freedom  stand  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  precious  gift 
we  enjoy  in  this  country  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  gallant,  heroic 
!:)eople.  That  they  have  survived  in  the 
face  of  the  bloody  oppression  they  have 
endured  at  the  hands  of  Communist 
tyrants  is  a  tribute  to  their  courage, 
faith,  and  steadfastness. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Red  oppressors  whose  300.000  troops 
overran  this  gallant  little  country  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet-Nazi  nonaggression 
pact.  Mass  jailings  and  executions  were 
the  order  of  the  day  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1  year  alone,  some  65,000  Lith- 
uanians were  massacred. 

Countless  others  were  shipped  to  the 
frozen  wastelands  of  Siberia  to  die  a 
horrible  death  in  servitude  and  priva- 
tion. 
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Let  us  raise  the  hope  today  In  this 
tribute  to  Lithuania  that  the  Soviet 
would  see  fit  to  serve  its  own  best  inter- 
ests and  those  of  its  satellites  by  srant- 
ink;  some  measure  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  to  the  iiallant  people  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  oppressed  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Such  a 
atesture  on  the  part  of  the  USSR  at 
this  time  would  constitute  an  effective 
contribution  toward  world  peace 

While  the  Soviets  do  not.  of  course, 
appear  disposed  toward  any  such  rlght- 
uvA  of  their  wronirs  a'^^ainst  an  oppressed 
people,  let  us  renew  in  this  House  our 
pledge  to  the  cause  of  a  free  Lithuania. 
Let  us  keep  alive  this  r4uest  for  liberation 
m  Lithuania  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  oppressed  peoples 
evervwhere 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  Lithuania  s  February  16. 
1918.  declaration  of  independence  Of 
the  50  years  which  have  passed  since 
that  day.  Lithuania  has  enjoyed  only 
two  decides  of  national  freedom  and 
ir.dependence  Prior  to  1918.  this  small 
but  proud  nation  suffered  Russian 
domination  from  1795  to  1915.  followed 
bv  German  domination  dunnj;  World 
War  I. 

Dunnt;  the  upheavals  of  World  War 
II.  It  astam  fell  under  the  heel  of  Russia, 
and  on  A'Ogust  3.  1940  is  was  declared  a 
constituent  republic  of  the  USSR. 
Within  10  months  Lithuania  felt  the  full 
weight  01  the  German  armies,  which  was 
roilowed  by  Russian  reoccupation  in 
1944 — an  oppressive  domination  that  has 
lasted  to  this  day 

In  spite  of  an  'mfortunate  history  of 
foreign  oppression,  Lithuanian  culture 
has  not  or'.y  survived,  it  has  continued 
to  t;row.  And  it  is  upon  this  fact  that 
belief  m  an  eventual  free  and  independ- 
ent Lithuania  can  be  based  I  am  proud 
to  .say  that  the  United  States  recognized 
an  independent  Lithuania  on  July  27, 
192 J.  and  has  steadfastly  refused  to  rec- 
ot:nize  its  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  30th  annnersary  of  Lithu- 
ania s  declaration  of  independence,  we 
commemOiate  this  people  who  know  op- 
pression but  who  maintain  their  belief 
in  a  national  culture  and  tiieir  fnith  in 
eventual  freedom.  We  Americans  pro- 
foundly respect  their  belief  and  share 
their  faith 

Mr  TENZER  M:  Speaker,  the  20th  of 
February  marks  the  50th  anniversary-  of 
Lithuanian  Indrpendence  Day  During 
this  vear  of  International  Human  Rights, 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  we  pause  for 
a  moment  to  honor  this  important  day  n 
tlie  history  of  a  gallant  people's  struggle 
for  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  Communist 
oppression 

This  small,  but  valiant  nation  has  been 
swept  ii'.to  the  web  of  communism  But 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  kept  their 
identity  and  maintained  their  fervent 
commitment  for  freedom  We  In  the 
United  States  who  enjoy  freedom  should 
take  time  to  reflect  upon  the  tragedy  of 
the  millions  of  Lithuanians  and  other 
brave  people  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
we  We  must  keep  the  torch  of  freedom 
alive  for  them,  looking  toward  the  day 


when  they  may  cari-y  their  freedom 
torch  again 

The  United  Nations  has  declared  1968 
as  International  Human  Rights  Year  In 
this  connection  I  have  introduced  a  re.so- 
lution — House  Re.solution  1020 — expre.ss- 
ing  thf  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  United  States  should  ratify 
the  four  human  rights  treaties  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

Among  tl'.ese  treaties,  is  the  Genocide 
Convention,  ratified  by  71  nations  Con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  list  of  signa- 
tories is  the  United  States  while  con- 
spicuous among  those  who  have  signed  is 
the  U  S  S  R  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
nations 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  as  it.s  policy  the 
restriction  of  physical  and  cultural  and 
religious  freedom  This  policy  of  national 
discrimination  is  particularly  pronounced 
aeauist  tlie  Lithuanians,  the  Ukranir.ns, 
and  Soviet  Jews 

The  United  Slates  has  protested  and 
will  continue  to  protest  this  policy  of 
spiritual  and  cultural  genocide  as  viola- 
tive of  human  ngiits  and  contrai-y  to  in- 
ternati-.inal  law.  But  we  are  powerless  to 
invoke  the  terms  of  the  GencK-ide  Con- 
vention as  we  are  not  a  party  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Genocide  Conven- 
tion continues  to  lan;;uish  on  the  .shelves 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. No  effort  is  made  to  extricate  this 
treaty  or  the  other  important  treaties 
from  the  shelves  of  oblivum  Inditference 
and  inaction  have  not  characterised 
American  diplomacy  in  the  past.  Why 
should  we  in  the  United  States  be  bound 
by  the  stubborn  and  inconsiderate  acts 
of  a  few  Ul-advi.sed  men.  The  time  for 
action  on  these  important  conventions  is 
now, 

On  this  anniversary  day  ui  Lithuun.an 
independence,  let  us  .strive  for  the  goals 
of  human  rights.  The  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  world  cry  out  lor  our  help. 
To  them  I  say  'we  shall  not  forget  nor 
abandon  them." 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  history- 
shows  us  that  m  early  times  Lithuania 
was  a  powerful  country  with  progressive, 
libeial  leadersinp  Its  peoples  were  highly 
cultivated  and  enlightened  and  played 
an  integral  role  in  the  growth  of  Euro- 
pean civilization. 

In  1795.  rzarist  Russia  annexed 
Lithuania  The  repre.ssive  iJolicies  of  Rus- 
sia were  matched  by  those  practiced  by 
Germany  durine  World  War  I.  when 
L'thuania  was  under  Germany  occupa- 
tion. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  chaos 
in  Russia  following  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution created  a  propitious  moment  for 
the  Lithuanian  ;)eople.  On  Februan.-  16. 
1918.  just  50  years  ago  Lithuania  de- 
clared itself  an  independent  nation  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Independence.  Lithu- 
ania again  demonstrated  its  inherent 
'regressive  nature.  Nationalism  flour- 
'shed  within  its  borders  while  interna- 
Monally  Lithuania  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility and  status  of  being  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Educational  and 
social  reforms  were  abundant,  and  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  progress  was  rapid 
and  significant. 


With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Lithuania  was  again  fated  to  be  exploited 
and  plundered,  this  time  by  the  Nazi  and 
Soviet  empires  surrounding  her.  In  1940. 
employing  devious  methods,  the  Soviet 
Union  incorporated  Lithuania  as  a  con- 
.stituent  republic  and  instituted  a  policy 
of  mass  deportations,  A  year  later.  Nazi 
Germ.an  ai  niie.^  overran  and  occupied 
Lithuania.  When  Nazi  power  declined. 
the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
were  not  fulfilled  In  1944  the  coloniali.'-i 
tendrils  of  the  Soviet  Union  again 
wrapped  themselves  around  Lithuania 
and  choked  the  little  resistance  remain- 
ing after  the  debilitating  treatment  of 
waves  of  alien  occupation  troops. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
unrelentingly  imposed  repressive  pollcie 
on  the  Lithuanians.  This  they  have 
deemed  neces.sary  in  order  to  prevent  anj 
sparks  of  nationalism  from  flaring  uo 
in.side  the  Iron  Curtain  which  encloses 
Lithuania. 

Americans  of  all  ixjlitical  persuasions 
have  consistently  denounced  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
US.SR.  We  know  that  these  people 
strongly  desire  the  pri\1Iege  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  determination.  It  ;.- 
my  fervent  hope  that  someday  we  shall 
see  Lithuania  regain  its  indisputabl 
rights  of  national  independence  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  CAPiKY  Mr  Speaker,  since  tlie 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  the  cries 
of  aiUicoljinalism  liave  risen  to  a  hish 
pitch  throughout  most  of  the  '.vorld.  Yet 
paradoxically,  few  of  these  voice.,  speak 
out  against  Soviet  suppression  of  the 
Baltic  peoples.  One  constantly  heaiF 
warnings  at  the  United  Natioiis  and 
elsewhere  of  the  danger  oi  Western 
■■.neocolonialism"  and  "neo;m;.ei;a!ism. 
but  tlie  .~.a:ne  people  who  are  .^o  '.vcrrieci 
■iboiit  this  become  deathlv  silent  with 
rec.pect  to  the  most  blatant  form  of  co- 
lonialism in  the  20th  centurv:  ihe  snuff- 
ing out  of  the  national  existence  oi  three 
iudeiJendent  .ind  free  nations  that 
sought  only  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
nei,i;hbors.  Historians  will  >aiely  regarci 
this  as  paradoxical  if  not  hypocritical. 

Lithuanutii  Indeiienrience  Dav  Febru- 
iry  Iti.  graphieallv  illustrates  the  uiob;ii 
double  standard  that  ,so  many  apply  to 
Western  colonialism  as  comnaifd  witii 
Soviet  Communist  imperialism.  Imat^iiie 
the  outcry  that  would  arise  if  France 
invaded  .Algeria  and  reimposed  its  rule 
Kver  that  nation.  Yet.  Algeria  iias  been 
independent  for  less  than  10  years 
Lithuania  lived  in  freedom  for  22  vear.'= 
:rom  1918  to  1940.  and  served  to  nl^til^ 
Woodrow  Wilson's  great  doctrine  of  seli- 
determination  Its  death  .s"ntence  caiiu 
in  the  form  of  the  infamous  German - 
Sovnet  nonaegres.sion  pact  of  .August  22. 
1939.  which  gave  Stalin  a  free  hand  In 
the  Baltic  States  The  Soviet  dictator 
soon  demonstrated  the  ability  to  use  his 
newly  won  privileges.  Within  a  year,  the 
Red  army  had  marched  into  Lithuania, 
Lat.ia.  and  Estonia,  smashing  freedom 
m  Its  wake. 

Since  those  dark  days,  many  new  na- 
tions have  emerged  from  the  shackles  of 
foreign  rule  The  Baltic  States  i-emain 
submerged.  Many  peoples  have  experi- 
enced  a  cultural   flowering   with   inde- 
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pendence.  Lithuania's  centuries-old  cul- 
ture and  strong  religious  heritage  re- 
mains suppre.ssed.  as  Moscow  attempts 
to  destroy  all  sense  of  nationalism  and 
turn  the  Lithuanian  into  its  patented 
\ision  of  the  at\v  "Soviet  man."  Other 
peoples  still  living  under  foreign  or  alien 
rule  receive  strong  moral  and  sometimes 
material  support  from  the  outside 
world — few  peoples  and  even  fewer  gov- 
ernments uphold  the  cause  of  the  Baltic 
;>eoples. 

Lithuania  today  stands  as  a  mark  of 
shame  on  the  world,  which  will  be 
erased  only  when  that  gallant  nation  re- 
ceives the  freedom  for  which  it  has 
struggled  so  long  and  hard. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  ray  many  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  out  on  this,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
One  cannot  be  aware  of  the  proud  his- 
tory of  that  subjected  nation  without 
relating  it  to  what  is  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam today. 

Achieving  independence  and  freedom 
in  1918,  Lithuania  made  great  strides 
forward  toward  securing  for  its  people 
stability  and  dignity  as  a  nation.  With 
the  onset  of  World  War  II.  however, 
Lithuania  was  overrim  by  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Nazis.  It  has  remained 
since  that  time  another  innocent  vic- 
tim of  Communist  imperialism. 

We  have  in  this  counti^  a  large  num- 
ber of  both  private  and  public  citizens 
who  maintain  that  communism  is  not  a 
serious  threat  to  freedom  today.  They 
urge  us  to  "cooperate"  with  the  Com- 
munists in  Asia,  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments with  them  for  some  kind  of  joint 
captivity  for  formerly  free  nations. 

We  went  down  that  road  in  Korea  ju.st 
15  years  ago  and  today  ha\e  a  divided 
nation  under  constant  threat  and  pres- 
sure from  North  Korean  Communists, 
now  bold  enough  to  seize  a  U.S.  naval 
vessel  and  tell  American  authorities  to 
like  it  or  lump  it. 

We  are  being  urged  to  take  the  same 
road  over  'Vietnam,  to  invite  the  Com- 
munists to  the  conference  table  on  their 
terms — no  more  bombing,  but  complete 
freedom  for  them  to  beef  up  their  troops 
and  supplies  in  North  Vietnam  for  the 
day  when  they  are  strong  enough  to 
take  over  the  entire  nation. 

Perhaps  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
offers  little  in  the  way  of  solid  hope  to 
its  people,  but  it  can  serve  to  remind 
us  what  happens  when  communism 
grabs  a  nation,  often  under  the  pretext 
that  it  just  wants  to  establish  order  and 
justice  there. 

The  Lithuanians  warded  off  Bolshevik 
subversion  as  long  as  it  could,  just  as 
all  free  nations  are  now  being  forced 
to  ward  off  the  disaster  of  Soviet  espio- 
nage and  public  displays  of  riot  and  dis- 
order. Finally  the  Red  army  moved  on 
to  Lithuanian  soil,  followed  by  the  triple 
blights  of  collectivization,  purges  and 
.starvation. 

The  Lithuanian  people  battle  on 
against  all  of  it  today,  50  years  wiser 
and  50  years  more  experienced  in  what 
Soviet  benevolence  really  means  in  day- 
to-day  living.  They  cannot  express  na- 
tional loyalty,  personal  religion,  freedom 


to  speak,  travel  and  work  where  they 
please. 

Wherever  communism  goes,  away  goes 
freedom.  We  hear  that  communism  is 
not  a  menace  in  Cuba,  that  it  will  be 
a  reasonable  partner  in  Vietnam,  a  tame 
tiger  in  Korea.  Such  talk  is  rot.  and  the 
American  people  know  it  even  if  our 
leaders  sometimes  .sound  as  though  they 
had  never  heard  of  communism  in  ac- 
tion. 

The  Lithuanians  are  not  Russians. 
They  were  an  independent  people,  just 
as  the  Vietnamese  and  Koreans  were  an 
independent  people.  But  communism 
now  has  all  of  them  in  its  claws  or  is 
trying  to  grab  them. 

In  acknowledging  the  proud  history  of 
the  Lithuanian  peoole  on  the  day  50 
years  ago  when  they  declared  their  inde- 
I>endence,  only  to  lose  it  a  few  years  later, 
we  are  or  should  be  pledging  anew  our 
determination  to  continue  the  battle  for 
right  and  justice. 

However  you  slice  it.  communism 
always  comes  out  looking  the  same — 
terrorism,  suppression,  and  total  control. 
Let  us  keep  it  in  mind  when  we  think 
about  and  read  about  all  the  proposals  to 
settle  the  various  conflicts  around  the 
world.  If  we  are  as  well  equipped  mili- 
tarily as  the  McNamara  computers  in  the 
Pentagon  say  we  are.  and  the  Defense 
Department  budget  indicates  we  are, 
then  let  us  fear  nothing,  bow  to  no  one, 
and  help  those  who  stand  with  us. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
take  this  time  today  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Lithuania.  We  should  also  take  this  oc- 
casion to  remember  the  other  East  Euro- 
pean nations  which  also  gained  their 
independence  at  about  the  same  time. 
Lithuania,  Estonia.  Latvia,  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic,  and  Finland  all 
cast  off  the  Russian  yoke  during  the 
1-year  period  from  December  1917,  to 
November  1918. 

Today,  of  these  five,  only  Finland  is 
able  to  celebrate  a  truly  golden  50th 
anniversary.  The  other  four,  caught  in 
the  death  struggle  of  two  titanic  low- 
ers, unable  to  escape  the  events  which 
were  the  result  of  decisions  made  in 
capitals  not  their  own,  these  nations 
failed  to  reemeree  from  those  dark  years 
of  World  War  II. 

Lithuania's  history  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  not  unlike  the  history  of  its 
neighboring  Baltic  States  and  of  the 
Ukraine.  Under  Russian  domination 
since  1795,  Lithuania  saw  its  opportunity 
in  1918,  when  Russia  was  preoccupied  by 
revolution  and  civil  war.  On  February 
16,  1918,  independence  was  declared.  For 
3  years,  Lithuania  fought  against  a  Com- 
munist tide,  striving  at  the  same  time  to 
build  a  stable,  democratic  government. 
Finally,  in  September  1921,  the  world 
recognized  her  achievement,  and  Lith- 
uania was  admitted  into  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  17  years  which  followed  were  by 
no  means  easy  ones  for  Lithuania.  In 
1926,  President  Antanas  Smetona  found 
it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Parliament 
and  rule  by  decree  until  1938.  But  at  least 
it  was  Lithuania  ruled  by  a  Lithuanian. 
In  1938,  a  new  constitution  was  written, 
and  although  it  increased  the  powers  of 


the  President,  it  also  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  During  its  22  years  of 
independence,  the  countn-  underwent  a 
major  transformation  in  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  fields.  Social 
progress  was  made,  and  Lithuanian  art, 
literature,  and  music  flourished. 

But  in  1939.  the  storm  clouds  which 
had  been  gathering  on  the  horizon  for  6 
years,  closed  in  upon  this  little  nation. 
The  mutual  a.ssistance  pact  forced  upon 
her  by  Russia  in  October  1939.  was  only 
the  first  step  toward  total  Soviet  domi- 
nation in  August  1940.  Tho.se  clouds  have 
never  lifted  since  that  date. 

Yet  despite  attempts  at  Ru.ssiflcation 
of  the  nation,  and  despite  a  plan  to  break 
up  and  .scatter  the  Lithuanian  people, 
the  dream  and  spirit  of  an  independent 
Lithuania  lives  on  today,  both  within 
that  nation  and  without.  This  dream 
lives  in  the  one  million  Lithuanians  who 
live  in  the  United  States  today,  and  who 
iiave  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  national  heritage.  It  is  to  this  spirit 
that  we  paj  tribute  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  House  Resolution  395,  which 
I  introduced  last  March,  proposing  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  establish 
a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  to  con- 
duct a  .study  of  all  captive  non-Russian 
nations.  Tliis  committee  would  inquire 
particularly  into  the  means  by  which  the 
United  States  could  a.ssist  captive  nations 
by  peaceful  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspirations  to  regain 
their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 

The  -very  existence  of  .^uch  a  committee 
would  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion of  these  captive  nations,  and  would 
heln  kindle  the  spark  which  still  burns 
so  fiercely  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American  Lithuanians  in  the  Cal-imet 
region  of  Indiana  celebrated  the  nOth 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  'f  Lith- 
uanian independence. 

Americans  of  all  nationalities  are  con- 
tinuing their  fieht  to  restore  independ- 
ence and  free  government  to  the  Lith- 
uanian nation.  Great  discontent,  ur.- 
employmcnt.  and  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  the  va.st  majority  of  the  peoplv" 
in  Commonist  Lithuania,  as  well  as  other 
captive  European  nations  who  arc  loo.<- 
mg  lor\vard  to  the  day  when  internal  up- 
ris.ngs  will  occur  that  vill  result  in 
restoration  of  their  liberty  and  frecdoiii. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimou.sly  at  a  ma.ss  meeting  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Lake 
County.  Ind..  en  last  Sunday. 

I   submit   this  resolution   for  the  in- 
fomiation  of  the  Members  of  Congress: 
Resolttio.m 

Whereas.  Lithuania,  the  country  of  o^ir 
f.-:thers.  has  neen,  and  still  is.  unlawfully 
oo<;upie<l  by  Soviet  mliit-iry  police  lorccs.  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
-St.ites.  though  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Lithuan:.-i.  has  failed  to  condemn  the  un- 
lawful acts  of  the  Soviets  in  the  occupied 
country: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  we  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  and  ancestry  !^hall  con- 
tinue to  supjxirt  the  efforts  of  Lithuanian 
people  to  regain  freedom  and  re-establish  our 
IndeF>endent  Republlc. 

Be  it  further  icsolved  that  we  appeal  to  the 
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j;overnm^nt  of  the  United  StAtec  to  denounce 
openly  the  Soviet  policy  of  colonization  i>f 
the  Baltic  states  of  Estonia.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  u.d 

Resolved,  ti-.d";  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Preslden;  >f  the  United  St^ites  and 
copies  thereof  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
Indlan.i  and  the  press 

LlTHTTANI.AN     InDEPINDENCE     DAT 
CiiMMITTET, 

At  BERT  O   VisicK.  Chairman 
Peter   Indriekas,   Secretary 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  it  i.s  always  a  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  coUeaiiues  in  the  Compress  in 
callini,'  attention  to  the  historic  observ- 
ance of  the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence 

It  IS  a  holiday  which  is  observed  by 
loyal  American  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
descent  It  has  a  special  meap.ins:;  this 
year  because  it  is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
independence  for  a  nation  that  has  a 
proud  tradition  in  its  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 

We  commemorate  the  pa.ssak'e  of  a 
half  century  of  time  since  the  valiant 
people  of  Lithiiania  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence We  share  the  hope  that  the 
people  of  Luhuania  will  a^am  ^ain  their 
freedom  and  independence 

Mr  Speaker,  on  January  26.  1968.  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Lith  s  Club  of  Shenan- 
doah, Pa. 

With  consent  of  the  House,  I  include 
the  resolution  which  follows 

Fh£ED<im  for  Lithuania 

Whereaj  the  oubjectlon  of  peoples  to  alien 
subJuiJtatKin.  domination,  and  e.xplolt.atlon 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  in  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  ol  world  peace  and  co-operation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  tne  right  to  self- 
determination.  Dy  virtue  ol  that  rli<ht  they 
freely  deieraiine  their  poLucal  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural. 
and  reUg:ou3  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  throui;h  a  program  ol  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Us 
effort  to  change  tne  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States,  and 

Whereas  it  lias  been  the  Arm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  tne  .upirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many   historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring  I,  That  the  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  oi  the  United  States — 

lai  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  Jorums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  d'^nlal 
of  tne  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  ol  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  and 

lb)  to  bring  the  force  ol  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples    Be  it  further 

Reeolved  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency.  The  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Hon- 


orable Dean  Rusk,  our  Amb.issador  to  the 
United  Nations,  The  Honorable  Arthur  S. 
Goldberg,  our  United  States  Senators,  The 
Honorable  Joceph  S.  Clark  and  the  Honor- 
able Hugh  S<'ott,  our  Congre.ssman.  the  Hon- 
ir.ible  George  M  Rhodes,  .uid  to  our  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania.  The  Honorable  Raymond 
P  Shafer  and  also  to  the  press 

Anthony  Matalauage, 

Pri'stdent 
EDWAKn  Oerringe, 

Secretary. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachu-setUs.  Mr 
Speaker  the  concept  of  freedom  as  we 
who  are  piivilesed  to  participate  m  the 
democracy  of  the  United  Stales  know  it, 
IS  uiiheard  of  under  the  Communist 
banner 

In  1918,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
a  battle  weaiy  Lithuania  proclaimed  its 
independence.  DurinK  its  brief  but  pro- 
ductive two  decades  ot  freedom,  akincul- 
ture.  mdustiy  and  education  made  im- 
ixjitant  strides  torward.  Farnuni,'  units 
increased  1.000-fold.  Industrial  establish- 
ments increased  fourfold  and  proi;rcss 
was  made  in  social  leuislaiion  witli  the 
intrc/duction  of  the  8-hour  day.  The  com- 
bined increa.se  in  ttrammar  and  sec- 
ondary schools  was  fivefold.  From  11*20 
to  the  occupation  of  Liihuania  by  tiie 
Soviet  Army  on  July  13.  1944.  Lithuanian 
literature  and  music  flouri.shed. 

Unfortunately.  Lithuania's  yeoKiaphi- 
cally  vulnerable  position  forced  it  to  be- 
come one  ot  tlie  tlist  countries  to  be 
involved  in  World  War  II.  Soon  there- 
after it  was  illegally  mc  )rporated  into 
the  United  Soviet  Scjcialist  Republic.  As 
expected,  the  Communist  press  has 
claimed  great  aclvievemer.ts  in  industry, 
agriculture,  education,  and  culture.  In 
reality,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  freedom 
and  a  imposition  of  Communist  metiiods. 

The  unjust  and  tyrannical  control  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  opposed  by  the 
United  States.  We  have  never  recognized 
Lithuania's  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  keeping  with  our  foreign  policy 
objective  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world, 
we  will  continue  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  representatives  of  the 
former  independent  government.  In  this 
way  we  can  support  the  Lithuanian's  in- 
nate aspirations  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  encourage  them  until  lib- 
erty is  once  a«ain  a  reality  for  all  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversai-y  of  Lith- 
uania's Declaration  of  Indeiiendence' 
let  us  pause  briefly  to  reflect  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  occasion. 

Litliuanias  history  shows  a  cjn- 
stant  desire  for.  and  struggle  toward 
freedom  and  democracy  F.ue  has  not 
been  kind  to  this  small  country,  however. 
and  it  has  been  .stripped  of  freedom,  and 
bounced  back  and  forth  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  for  many 
years. 

After  over  a  century  of  Russian  dom- 
ination, followed  by  German  occupation 
during  World  War  I.  Lithuania  declared 
her  independence  on  February  16,  1913. 
After  two  decades  of  independence,  she 
again  fell  to  the  Russians  during  oc- 
cupation by  the  Red  army  in  the  Second 
World  War  Ten  months  after  being 
declared  a  constitutional  republic  of  the 


USSR  on  August  3,  1940,  Germany  at- 
tacked the  So\iet  Union  and  regained 
Lithuania.  In  1944.  the  last  swap  oc- 
curred. Since  that  time.  Lithuania  has 
been  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  component  republic. 

The  unquenchable  hope  for  freedom 
was  painfully  apparent  at  the  Lithuanian 
World  Congress,  which  met  in  August  of 
19,58  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Lithuanian  community.  A  unanimous 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that 
"Lithuanians  continue  fiercely  resisting 
the  alien  rule"  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
stating  that  Lithuanians  "have  not  ac- 
cepted and  never  will  accept  Soviet  slav- 
ery." The  resolution  called  upon  the  free 
nations  to  ""reaffirm  on  every  suitable 
occasion  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  national  independ- 
ence and  individual  freedom." 

On  this  date  of  commemoration,  let  us 
once  more  assure  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania that  they  are  not  forgotten.  The 
United  States  still  aspires,  in  the  words 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  "To  see  sov- 
ereign riglus  and  .-.elf-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
.southern  end  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  lies  the  little  nation  of  Lith- 
uania. Lithuania  was  first  established  as 
an  independent  country  in  A.D.  1251. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  lost  its  self- 
governing,  independent  status  twice  and 
regained  it  once. 

Lithuania  was  conquered  by  the  Rus- 
sians m  1795.  Finally,  in  1918.  after  more 
than  120  years  of  foreign  domination, 
little  Lithuania  succeeded  in  reestablish- 
ing Its  independence.  Sadly,  for  those 
iUaunch  defenders  of  fieedom.  Lithuania 
was  occupied  auam  by  the  Russians  in 
1940.  The  couiage  and  .steadfastness 
shown  by  Lithuanians  m  their  struggle 
to  regain  and  maintain  their  freedom 
and  independence  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  free  i)eopIes  of  the  world. 

Though  held  m  Soviet  bonds  since  the 
Ru.ssian  (X^cupation  of  1940.  little  Lith- 
uania celebrates  this  year.  1968,  the  50th 
anmversary  of  the  reestablishment  of 
Its  independence.  Situated  at  the  geo- 
:;raphic  center  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. Lithuania  has  foucht  valiantly  to 
regain  its  freedom  and  independence 
from  Soviet  rule. 

In  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  this 
country  in  July  1920.  the  Soviet  Union 
relinqmsiicd  all  territorial  claims  on 
Lithuania.  However,  the  Soviets  did  not 
observe  these  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Soviet  aggression  has  not  ceased,  and 
tlie  brave  and  determined  resistance  ol 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  foreign  rule 
has  not  slackened.  The  U.S,  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  unaware  of  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  in  1965,  when  it 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  298  yeas.  The 
U.S.  Senate  took  cognizance  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  when  it  imanimoiLsly  adopted 
this  resolution  in  October  1966. 

I  :oin  with  my  colleagues  today  in  re- 
calling that  resolution,  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  it  expressed  for  peoples  held  in 
bondage.  We  cannot  forget  those  en- 
slaved by  tyranny  because  of  our  other 
world  problems.  On  the  contrary,  these 
other  conflicts  should  serve  to   remind 
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us  all  of  the  love  and  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence  of  all  people. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  50th 
anniversary  Is  usually  considered  an 
especially  joyous  occasion,  and  so  it 
should  be.  However,  this  year,  as  Lith- 
uanians observe  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  their  country's  inde- 
pendence, it  must  be  with  a  sad  heart. 
This  independence,  lost  again  in  1940 
when  the  country  was  forcefully  taken 
over  by  Russia,  must  again  be  restored. 
While  this  anniversary  is  not  a  joyous 
one.  it  is  an  occasion  to  rededlcate  our 
efforts  to  the  restortation  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

To  help  achieve  this  aim,  Congress,  in 
1966,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
before  the  United  Nations,  the  Baltic 
question,  with  a  view  toward  obtaining 
their  independence.  This  year,  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  this  res- 
olution implemented. 

On  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  Council  of 
Lithuanian  Societies  of  Baltimore,  ob- 
served this  50th  anniversary  with  a  ban- 
quet. Many  city.  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials, and  most  of  the  people  of  the 
Lithuanian  community,  residing  in  the 
area,  were  present,  and  it  was  my  privil- 
ege to  be  with  them. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  the  Rev- 
erend Anthony  Dranginis.  assistant  pas- 
tor of  St.  Alphonsus  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point: 

The  Invocation  at  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
THE  Independence  of  Ljthuania 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  through  whose 
graces  Thy  faithful  are  able  to  serve  Thee 
witli  dignity  and  Joy  bless  all  who  are  gath- 
ered here  this  evening:  bless  America  and 
her  leaders,  that  they  may  be  constant  In 
their  efforts,  fearless  In  their  search,  wise 
in  their  counsels,  and  under  TTiy  Divine 
Guidance,  bring  forth  freedom  not  only  to 
Lithuania  but  also  to  all  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Turn  Tlilne  eyes  of  Mercy  upon  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  their  beloved  Country, 
held  In  the  grip  of  tyranny  and  slavery.  May 
the  plight  of  Lithuania  be  not  forgotten, 
but  may  It  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  free 
men  and  In  the  cause  of  Justice  gain  their 
.;ssistance  to  deliver  Lithuania  from  the 
chains  of  slavery  and  restore  Her  among 
the  free  and  independent  nations  of  the 
World. 

O  Heavenly  Father,  please  accept  our  hum- 
ble and  sincere  prayer.  Bless  Lithuania, 
ttrant  that  her  people  may  once  again  be 
allowed  to  praise  Thee  without  restraint, 
serve  Thee  without  fear,  and  love  Thee 
without  end.  May  this  50th  anniversary  com- 
memorating Lithuania's  Independence  be 
effective  in  making  actual  what  we  cele- 
brate today  In  hope,  through  Christ  Our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  speaker  on 
this  occasion  was  Dr.  Anthony  Suziedelis, 
associate  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  be- 
cause I  know  his  remarks  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  at  this 
time.  I  am  inserting  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Lithuania  in  International  Lite  Today 

Last  year,  as  every  year  on  February  the 

16,  in  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 

declaration  of  independence,  the  Lithuanian 

legation    In   Washington    held    a   reception. 


There  were  a  few  eminent  guests  present  and 
most  of  the  people  of  the  Lithuanian  com- 
munity. In  the  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
described  the  event  with  this  headline:  In- 
dependence Gone,  the  Party  Goes  On.  The 
brief  article  with  the  clever  headline  was 
written  around  the  point  that  there  really 
exists  no  such  state  of  which  charges  d'af- 
faires of  the  legation  is  a  representative,  that 
there  exists  no  government  to  which  he  Is 
accredited,  and  therefore — isn"t  it  amazing 
that  the  people  are  still  commemorating  in- 
dependence, as  If  oblivious  of  the  reality,  as 
If  In  some  fantasy  world.  The  levity  of  the 
headline  hurt.  It  seemed  unfair.  Yet  quite 
frequently  on  these  occasions  one  is  ap- 
proached by  a  friend  with  Just  .such  a  ques- 
tion: Aren't  you  people  trying  to  resurrect 
something  which  Is  long  gone  and  way  pa,st. 
something  that  is  not  real,  not  part  of  the 
current  world?  It  Is  a  shame  about  Lithuania, 
they  say,  and  yet — what  can  we  do  about  it? 
If  we  did  Indeed  attempt  to  do  something 
about  It,  wouldn't  that  be  a  threat  to  peace? 
Any  talk  about  Captive  Nations,  or  the 
Baltic  question  would  only  jeop.irdize  the 
occasional  thaw  in  the  Cold  War:  perhaps  we 
should  leave  well  enough  alone  After  all.  it 
Isn't  so  bad  over  there  any  inore — granted  it 
was  terrible  In  Stalin's  day,  now  life  is  get- 
ting better  over  there.  Isn't  it?  They  send  to 
Jail  a  few  writers  undeservedly,  but  then — 
don't  we  ourselves  have  societal  Ills  as  well? 

These  questions  come  from  good  friends 
and  the  younger  of  them,  the  students,  often 
top  them  with  one  final  query :  Say,  where  Is 
Lithuania  anyhow? 

They  are  questions  which  need  to  be  iin- 
swered.  They  cannot  be  simply  dismi.ssed  as 
we  arc  sometimes  tempted  to  do.  as  Ignorant 
or  naive  questions.  They  come  from  people 
who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  naive,  who  are 
concerned  about  peace,  who  care  about  Jus- 
tice, who  follow  world  developments  and 
wonder  and  worry  about  them,  who  cherish 
their  own  freedom  and  wish  it  for  others, 
who  pain  over  violence,  suffer  over  atrocities 
and  over  the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man.  In 
the  context  of  the  gripping  concerns  about 
the  present  world,  these  questions  make  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  Arc  we — who  are  observ- 
ing the  memory  of  Independence^llving  in 
a  world  of  fantasy?  'What  can  we  do  about 
it  anyhow?  If  we  did,  wouldn't  that  be  a 
threat  to  peace?  And  maybe  things  are  get- 
ting better  over  there.  And.  say — where  Is 
Lithuania  anyway?  There  is  no  Lithuania 
now.  Is  there? 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  the  last  question 
and  answer:  Indeed  so,  there  is  a  Lithuania. 
It  Is  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  Lith- 
uania was  not  simply  created  after  the  first 
World  War  by  a  secession.  Just  as  now  new 
statehoods  and  sovereignties  are  created 
seemingly  all  at  once.  Lithuania  as  a  state 
dates  back  over  700  years,  and  as  a  national 
unit  for  much  longer  than  that,  with  Its 
own  language  and  culture,  unique  customs 
and  traditions.  For  as  long  as  history  records. 
Lithuanians  have  inhabited  the  Baltic  .shore. 
worked  its  land,  formed  villages,  built  towns. 
There  were  times  of  political  riscendancy  and 
times  of  political  decline;  times  of  political 
unions  as  well  as  separations  and  divisions. 
but  throughout  such  times  the  national 
identity,  the  national  consciousness  devel- 
oped and  grew  stronger,  so  much  so  tliat 
over  the  previous  century  It  was  able  to  sur- 
vive a  most  direct  effort  at  national  sup- 
pression by  Czarlst  Russia.  At  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  when  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austria  partitioned  Eastern  Europe,  Lithu- 
ania was  denied  self-rule,  and  for  120  years 
endured  an  occupation — with  books  In  native 
language  forbidden  and  outlawed,  religion 
persecuted,  leaders  deported.  Jailed  and 
executed.  In  spite  of  this,  the  national  aware- 
ness survived,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  first 
World  War  the  nation  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent. It  Is  this  live  spirit  of  national  iden- 


tity that  we  are  celebrating  today,  not  Just 
the  formal  act  of  declaration.  Indeed,  vinllke 
here  In  the  United  States,  that  act  itself  did 
not  even  found  a  nation,  it  only  restored  to 
the  nation  its  rightful  ownership  of  free- 
doms fostered,  cherished  and  defended  over 
the  centuries.  It  is  this  dedication  of  a  people 
to  be  free  that  we  are  commemorating  today, 
and  that  is  real.  It  Is  not  fantasy. 

True  enough,  the  lormal  years  of  inde- 
pendence did  not  last  very  long  T^venty-twO 
years  later,  in  1940.  the  samf  jj  iwers  that 
had  earlier  by  treaty  reliiiquislied  lor  all  time 
any  claims  ^igainst  the  sovereignty  of  Lithu- 
ania, returned  again  to  en.sla\e  her.  It  was 
an  en.slavpment  unmatched  in  cruelty  and 
terror,  and  even  those  of  us  wlio  were  too 
youne  then  to  comprehend  it  fully  rrniember 
It  well.  In  one  week  alone,  before  the  Ger- 
rnan-Ru.sslan  conflict  erupted  into  a  war 
ii.S.OOO  i>eople  were  deported  for  slave  lalxir  In 
Siberia,  some  executed  on  the  way,  many 
others  never  to  return  But  once  again  the 
nation  .arose,  free  government  was  formed 
and  led  the  nation  for  a  brief  time,  until  put 
down  by  the  Nazis  who  imposed  their  own 
brand  of  sophisticated  terror.  Aiir!  when  the 
.St)vlets  recuperated  and  the  Nazi  empire  was 
being  shattered,  the  nation  once  .igain  re- 
.-Isted  Its  fate.  It  Is  little  known  that  during 
•he  first  eight  years  of  the  present  Soviet 
occupation,  during  1944  to  1952,  a  Kuerrllla 
wa,r  wa.s  waged  against  the  Soviets  in  Lithu- 
ania that  was  more  costly  iind  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  rebellion  against  ;he  French 
in  Algeria.  The  Algerians  won  their  inde- 
pendence, but  the  rebellion  m  Litliuania  was 
little  even  heard  of  m  the  West.  The  West 
was  tired  and  weary  of  war.  and  Russia  had 
been  an  ally — conditions  which  allowed  the 
Soviets  finally  to  suppress  the  people  and  to 
entrench  their  regime  lasting  to  the  present 
day. 

It  is  here  that  the  question  is  likely  to  be 
posed — But  Is  it  all  that  bad  now''  Look  at 
the  Soviet  Constitution — it  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  "equality  of  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Irrespective  of  nationality  or  race, 
in  all  spheres  of  governmental,  cultural,  po- 
litical and  other  public  actlvitv."  The  Soviet 
criminal  code  also  has  specific  provisions  to 
protect  races  and  iiatlonalities  from 
persecution. 

What  Is  done  in  practice,  however.  Is  quite 
another  matter.  It  is  true  that  sin-'e  Stalin's 
death  physical  terror  has  subsided.  During 
his  reign,  and  sometime  thereafter,  approxi- 
mately 700.000  people  of  the  Baltic  states  were 
departed,  or  removed  from  the  ixjpulatlon  by 
incarceration,  or  perished  in  armed  resist- 
ance. Now  the  scourge  of  physical  extermina- 
tion on  a  massive  scale  has  lifted,  although 
no  one  wise  in  Soviet  ways  should  take  any 
bets  for  how  long.  What  is  not  any  less  un- 
relenting, however,  is  a  systematic  and  con- 
certed program  of  annihilating  national  iden- 
tity through  social,  economic  and  educational 
policies.  While  the  Soviet  constitution  con- 
gratulates itself  on  protective  measures  for 
national  cultures — all  policies  are  aimed  to- 
ward the  goal  of  stamping  out  national  con- 
sciousness by  producing  a  managed  genera- 
tion of  young  jjeople  In  the  image  of  the 
complete  So'viet  man,  with  Moscow  as  Mecca 
i.nd  Russia  as  the  super-nation.  In  sec- 
ondary schools,  for  example,  teaching  history 
and  geography  of  Lithuania  is  not  pernaltted, 
but  communism  and  Russian  are  required 
subjects.  Half  of  all  books  published  In  Lith- 
uania are  either  in  Russian  or  translated 
from  Russian.  Every  local  administrator  has 
a  Russian  deputy  who  monitors  adherence 
and  conformity  to  the  Moscow  directives.  All 
religious  education  of  persons  under  18  Is 
expressly  forbidden  by  law,  as  are  private 
gatherings  for  prayer  or  visits  cf  the  priest 
to  the  people.  During  the  Czarist  occupation, 
the  churchmen  had  also  served  as  national 
leaders,  and  this  point  is  not  missed  by  the 
Soviets. 
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What  we  see.  then,  happening  In  Lithuania 
today  Is  not  juBt  an  imposed  totalitarian 
regime  of  (Ximmunlsm.  but  i  regime  of  oc- 
cupation of  one  nation  by  another,  a  program 
of  colonialism,  with  all  Its  marks  f^f  economic 
exploitation,  political  suppression  and  the 
final  aim  ff  absorbng  completely  tiie  ter- 
ritory and  the  people. 

Are  such  t.nings  .ill  that  bad?  Isn  t  It  still 
true  that  the  conditions  now  ire  more  livable 
than  they  were  10  or  13  ye.irs  aifo''  To  me, 
the  sltu.^tlon  :snt  unlike  that  '>{  a  p>erson 
condemned  In  death  row,  long  tortured  and 
a'lused  who  now  Is  told  Look  you  will  have 
r  a  lot  better  from  now  '~in.  we  won't  t'lrtur'- 
y-.u  anymore. 

He  might  then  ask  Well  then,  can  I  see 
my  farr.ily''  And  the  answer  would  be.  Ctr- 
tamiy  uot  Can  I  see  a  priest  '  Certainly  nut 
Can  they  send  me  some  books  to  read'  Cer- 
tainly not.  well  tell  you  what  you  can  read 
Well,  has  my  sentence  been  commuted''  No. 
you  will  die  as  scheduled,  bii'  you  will  have 
U  a  lot  better  now  we  wont  torture  you 
anymore 

Lithuania  is  under  i  death  sentence,  and 
tl.uii{s  are  not  quite  ;io  bad  anymore 

The  analogy  here,  of  course,  is  not  entirely 
accurate  ft>  analogy  ever  is  .\nu  the  ques- 
tlin  can  b*  raised  quite  meaningfully 

But  i.sn  t  It  realistic  to  expect  that  changes 
In  the  W'  ricl  will  indeed  occur''  There  always 
have  been  hanges  -nations  .ire  born  and 
nations  perls.h.  and  new  constellations  of 
peoples  emerge  Perhaps  now  has  come  the 
time  of  Lithuania  Let  us  be  realistic,  the 
argument  goes — Lithuania  has  always  aul- 
fered.  wedged  ius  it  Is  between  great  powers 
Even  the  lar,'er  nations  of  Europe  seem  to 
be  lornung  ciicer  and  tighter  alliances  eco- 
nomic and  military,  perhaps  soon  also  pohtl- 
cal.  Ls  It  therefore  at  .ill  rcalutlc  to  expect 
that  Lithuania-  a  sn;all  nation — should  ever 
regain  independence — -for  what  only  to  lose 
It  again  after  jome  20  yean;'' 

The  an.swer  by  inalogy  Is  of  course  again 
very  simple  For  as  long  as  the  death  penalty 
13  on  the  books  of  law.  and  our  Jury  system  Is 
nuining  periect.  some  innocent  men  will  b« 
sen:  to  -he  chair  Isn  t  It  then  realistic  to 
simply  accept  that  as  a  :act  of  life — alter  ail 
even  as  far  as  the  Innocent  man  is  concerned. 
w.'Uldn  t  he  uie  one  day  aiivnoW  Don't  we 
aiP 

Such  a  reduction  to  absurdity  perhaps  Is 
not  an  altcgetr.er  fair  treatment  o:  the 
question 

The  pom:  is  itrue)  however  that  if 
Lithuania  is  to  perish  In  this  century  through 
the  continuation  ;>'  the  course  of  events  as 
they  are  taking  place  now —that  would  In- 
deed be  an  e.xecutlon.  a  genocide  i  killing  of 
a  riatli.n  and  not  a  natural  historical  re- 
grouping and  ;idju.stmeiu  of  peoples.  We  can 
f  jre.*ee  a  future  world  with  boundaries  be- 
tween itateho<^ds  erased  and  a  future  man- 
kind in  which  Interdependence,  of  which 
President  Kennedy  once  spoke,  would  tran- 
5(  end  national  sovereignties  and  Identities 
I:  5uch  Is  a  realistic  view,  one  must  stlU 
11  t  lose  sight  of  the  basic  difference  between 
alliances  freely  entered,  unions  willingly 
!  3rmed.  mergers  mutually  agreed  to.  and 
a  forcible  imposition  of  a  colonial  rule  for 
the  sole  benent  of  the  larger  nation  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  is  realistic,  I  rather  think  It 
Is  cynical  to  accept  iis  an  accomplished  and 
Irreversible  fact  the  enslavement  of  the  Bal- 
tic nations,  and  for  that  matter  the  rest  of 
Ea.^ten  Europe,  simply  because  the  Russian 
nation  has  an  under^itandable  fear  jf  a 
strong  Germany  and  therefore  needs  a  buffer 
zone,  or  because  the  Soviets  have  an  under- 
standable interest  in  the  B.iltlc  :5ea  as  a 
place  to  launch  nuclear  submarines  The  fel- 
low who  attacks  a  woman  also  has  an  under- 
standable desire  and  yet  we  would  n.jt  stand 
Idly  by  to  see  the  attack  consummated,  or 
wou.d  we? 


I  rather  think  that  realistic  Is  not  the 
resignation  to  th'j  idea  that  fortunes  of  the 
present  world  are  all  bad.  but  a  recognition 
that  the  fortunes  are  reversible  I  see  nothing 
more  compelling  In  the  projKJsUion  that  the 
world  is  implacably  going  to  the  dogs  than 
the  belief  that  the  world  can  right  itself 
alter  all.  It  Is  only  that  we.  In  our  un"'«r- 
standatale  preoccupation  with  our  own  safety 
In  this  nuclear  age.  keep  crasslng  our  fingers 
fi:.r  things  to  somehow  remain  still  I  do  not 
mean  at  all  to  suggest  ttiat  ;h  ■  danger  of 
nuclear  holocaust  Is  overrated  Such  a  catas- 
trophe would  Indeed  put  an  end  to  all  com- 
memorations and  .u;  talks  of  independence, 
of  freedom  and  of  Justice  We  all  pray  that 
that  should  never  happen 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  fear  of  this 
catastrophe  Is  sometimes  .<  »,'rpat  us  to  de- 
lude us  Into  believing  rh.it  the  world  will 
st«y  put  and  not  budge  simply  because  we 
wish  It  to  The  world  changes  in  spite  of 
what  we  wish,  and  with  the  progress  ol  man- 
kind the  changes  will  be  more  abr'upt  and 
more  dra-stic  than  m  the  past.  It  .ised  to  take 
centuries  for  realignment  of  nations  and 
peoples;  the  Mme  now  seems  to  have  redu.'cd 
to  decades  In  i  wor'i  of  instant  communi- 
cations. In  a  world  of  growing  interaction  of 
events  where  a  Happening  in  one  part  ol  the 
globe  Instantly  arfecls  all  of  the  rest.  I  do 
not  see  how  anything  can  remain  still  for 
long.  Each  year  developments;  occur,  some 
quite  unanticipated,  which  command  the  at- 
tention and  the  watchful  concern  of  the  en- 
tire world  Nor  are  theee  developments  ill 
unfortunate — "ome  junior  dlcuatorshlps  and 
tyrannies  have  suddenly  fallen,  as  In  Ghana 
and  Indonesia,  some  have  been  seriously 
shaken,  as  In  the  Middle  East  We  have  seen 
the  upheaval  and  the  potential  for  interna! 
strife  in  China  and  we  have  seen  the  splinter- 
ing of  the  monolith  of  the  Communist  Em- 
pire Tyranny's  hold  '>n  power  is  alw.ivs  pre- 
carious, especially  when  new  <'onquesta  are 
denied  to  it.  One  wonders  then,  how  long 
really  the  Iron  or  Bitmboo  curtains  will  stand. 
.Another  10.  or  20.  30  years'"  When  we  talk  and 
read  about  matters  of  the  International  ():il- 
ance  of  power,  the  statistics  if  weaprins  ind 
counter-weapons,  missiles  and  mtl-ml.sslles. 
we  hardly  ever  see  .invthing  mentioned  be- 
vond  1980  We  hear  It  said  that  China  has  no 
capabllltv  t.o  destroy  us  until  1985  By  the 
meas'ores  of  history.  10  or  20  years  is  not  a 
long  time  What  about  beyond  1985?  Is  the 
world  going  to  destroy  Itself,  or  is  there  per- 
haps a  chance  that  It  win  he  a  better  world^ 
.•\nd  If  there  is  such  a  chance,  don't  we  then 
have  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  prob- 
ability of  a  better  futvire.  and  not  Just  acqui- 
esce In  the  present,  bemoaning  its  Ills  and 
sitting  Idly  by  while  nations  ure  prostrated 
on  the  execution  block? 

But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  What  can 
mvone  do  about  the  course  of  history?  It  Is 
a  philosophical  point  that  could  wel.  be  de- 
bated very  interestingly — Just  how  inexorable* 
is  the  course  of  history? 

But  now  a  much  more  modest  point  comes 
to  mind,  again  by  wtv  of  analogy  When 
the  Jury  luis  voted  and  the  Judge  has  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  and  set  the  date  of 
execution,  and  all  normal  ippeals  have  been 
made,  and  all  delays  exhavisted — what  can 
an\one  do  about  keeping  the  condemned 
man  out  of  the  electric  chnlr,  even  if  he 
should  be  lnnt>cent''  What  is  the  use  of 
trying'' 

We  ail  know  Inst  mces  where  Just  one 
person  or  .i  few.  made  exactly  the  whole  dif- 
ference— the  difference  between  life  or  death. 
When  such  rescue  efforts  are  finally  brought 
to  successful  conclusion,  we  usually  see  that 
It  hua  taken  a  good  many  more  people  than 
just  one  or  two  to  finally  win  the  reprieve 
for  a  condemned  man  But  often  at  some 
point  in  time,  the  whole  difference  rests  on 
some  one  who  refused  to  forget  and  refuses 
to  give  up. 


I  wonder  If  at  this  point  In  history  our 
obligation  and  responsibility  Is  not  preclseK 
that  —  to  see  that  the  case  of  a  condemned 
natl'.'n  Is  not  written  off  as  a  closed  file.  Per- 
haps those  of  us  who  have  been  formed  or 
enriched  by  the  heritage  of  the  Lithuanian 
nationality,  as  well  as  those  who  are  our 
friends,  .md  who  share  In  the  vision  of  the 
better  world — have  precisely  such  a  respon- 
slbllty  It  takes  many  hands  and  many  years 
to  nurse  an  Injured  nation  b.ick  to  tlie  full- 
ness of  life  But  It  takes  only  a  few  not  to 
permit  to  die  What  sustains  a  nation 
through  the  difficult  periods  of  {jerll.  strife 
.iiid  enslavement  i  Is  the  same  us  su.stalns 
one  man  Imprisoned  and  condemned).  It  is 
the  presence  of  hope.  Prom  the  accounts 
of  the  participants  m  the  guerrUl.i  war  which 
lasted  over  eight  years  In  Lithuania  it  Is 
clear  that  the  movement  was  maintained  by 
the  hope  that  at  some  point  the  West  would 
come  and  help  I'he  hope  was  In  vain.  It  ■was 
ill-founded,  taut  while  it  lasted  It  was  the 
foundation  of  the  resistance. 

Hope  is  .k  •.  ery  real  and  crucial  commodity 
anywhere  where  misfortune  befalls.  In  LlUi- 
ii.inla.  tiirough  these  years  of  occupation.  I 
a:n  convinced  that  national  Identity,  na- 
tional consciousness  will  be  maintained  as 
long,  and  only  us  long,  as  there  is  hope  of 
eventual  restoration  of  freedom,  riie  Soviets 
know  this  very  well,  and  it  is  for  that  rc.vson 
that  nothing  m.ikes  them  more  incensed 
than  such  seemingly  it. nocuous  ,ind  r:ither 
abstract  acts  as  the  Resolution  on  Captive 
Nations  by  the  Concre.>s  I  recer.tiy  read.  I  be- 
lieve also  In  the  Washington  Post,  an  edi- 
torial ridiculing  the  whole  Idea  of  these  res- 
olutions, .'iavmg  that  the  only  captive  here 
Is  the  President  who  has  to  proclaim  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  week  from  vear  to  year,  while 
in  the  meantime  the  good  relations  with  the 
.Soviet  Union  .ire  imperlletl  by  this  embar- 
rassment. One  is  .unazed  at  the  short-sight- 
edness of  such  a  view.  WTi.it  would  really  im- 
peril the  world  Is  not  the  embarmssment  but 
the  entrenchment  of  the  totalitu-lan  system 
If  the  Soviets  are  touchy  about  Eastern 
Europe  it  Is  precisely  because  they  do  not 
feel  .safe  there,  .ind  for  .i.s  long  .ts  that  is  oo. 
then  we  are  sate,  even  in  our  short-sighted 
self-concern. 

I  say  therefore — let  us  keep  embarrassing 
the  soviet  Union,  through  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  at  the 
UN.  whether  or  not  there  Is  anything  Imme- 
diate to  gam  in  reducing  the  plight  of  the 
occupied  countries.  What  there  Is  always  to 
gain  is  the  nurturing  of  hope,  a  most  pre- 
cious gift  to  the  condemned  and  in  these 
times  often  .t  rare  commodity. 

Where  Is  Lithuania,  then,  .anyhow? 

I'd  like  'o  .mswer  th.tt  it  is  right  m  the 
middle  of  the  .<;tate  of  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  IS  .1  barometer  of  how  good  or  h.id.  Just 
or  wrong,  how  peaceful  or  warlike  the  world 
Is.  It  Is  a  country  which  .ittests  to  the  world's 
poor  tate  of  health.  If  we  nre  to  bo  tcalistlc. 
precisely  realistic  then  let  lus  not  forget  Lith- 
uania. Let  us  remember  it  precisely  so  that 
we  do  not  wander  off  Into  the  world  of  fan- 
tiisy  deceived  as  we  can  be  by  the  attractive 
slogans  of  peaceful  co-existence  .and  neigh- 
borly relations. 

In  commemorating  50  ye.irs  since  the  dec- 
laration of  Its  independence — thoee  of  us 
who  came  from  the  Llthu.iMlan  nation— let 
us  remember  Lithuania  for  its  own  sake,  and 
do  all  that  we  can  to  brighten  the  hope  and 
to  hasten  'he  day  when  Independence  will 
once  again  be  restored.  To  our  treasured 
guest-s  and  friends  we  say  —  remember  Lith- 
uania for  the  sake  of  a  better  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  Baltimores 
best  known  Lithuanians.  Nades  Rastenis. 
composed  a  poem  especially  for  this  oc- 
casion, which  is  reprinted  herewith  i 
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Lithuania  Crucified 
I  Uy   Nadas   Rastenis.   honorary   Lithuanlan- 

.Amerlcan  Poet  laureate.  In  commemoration 

of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 

Lithuania  Day) 
i)  Lithuania   fair  Baltic's  pride' 

On^e  a  ereat  realm,  a  free  and  happy  state. 

.Mas  "oday  heart-rending  Is  her  fate: 
She  IS  enslaved,  denuded,  crticlfled 
I'or  no  transgression  of  a  pact  or  law. 

Or  e.xpiation  of  a  wrongful  deed. 

Ravished  by  cruel  neighbor's  beastly  greed. 
She  m  i.uis  and  groans  iir^der  the  Red  Bear's 

p.nv 
The  World  IS  mum  about  her  sore  ordeal. 

And  Hp;uen   too.  Is  still  and  overcast. 

Which  leeble  breath  of  hers  ■«'1U  be  her  last. 
Because  of  pressure  of  the  ursine  heel? 

0  Kindly  'West  o  benevolent  East: 
Why.  m  the  name  of  everflamlng  Sun, 
Feed  Inculpable  nations  one  by  one. 

To  the  ■wily  and  Insatiable  Moscow's  beast? 
I)  yr  tree  n,itlrns,  O  ye  righteous  lands: 

Lift  iiij  \  I  i,r  voices  ere  it  is  tr>o  late ! 

A  nation  is  a  nation,  small  or  great, 
.\:a.>l  not  be  left  to  die  In  butcher's  hands. 
United  Ni.tkns    Why  ye  stand  aside 

V.itl;  fearful  caze  and  tacitly  permit, 

Wii'iout    a  charge  and   proof,  decree  and 
writ. 
\  ttiiiltless  nation  to  be  i  rucined? 

The  feelings  of  all  present  at  the  ban- 
quet on  the  necessity  for  restoring  the 
lu'cdom  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  nations,  was  ixpres-sed  in  the  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  unanimously 
and  which  I  am  inserting  here  for  the 
consideration  of  all  members: 
Resolvtion 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

■  f  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
•  nce  we.  the  Representntlves  of  the  Llthuan- 
M!i  ethi.ic  community  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, .'.ssembled  here  on  Saturday.  February 
17.  1968.  at  Lithuanian  Hall  In  the  City  of 
Hiltimire.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 

■f  Lithuanian  -Societies  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16, 
1918,  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Llth- 
u.tnian  State  was  restored  which  had  ante- 
'  edents  In  the  Lithuanian  Kingdom  estab- 
ii.shed  in  1251: 

To  honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fiehters  who  fought  in 
1812,  1831.  1863.  1905.  1941  and  the  Partisan 
War  of  1944-1952  to  defend  Lithuania's  na- 
tional aspirations  and  values  against  foreign 

■ppressors; 

To  recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

i4nd  to  express  our  indignation  over  the 
interruption  of  Lithuania's  sovereign  func- 
'lon  ,ts  ,1  result  of  the  military  occupation  of 

air  homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
15.  1940.  as  a  result  of  which  national  tradl- 
■  lons   and  values  were  trammeled,  the  per- 

onal  freedoms  of  the  p>eople  were  suppressed 

nd  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 

liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal  practices. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 

■:  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
'iv  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  representa- 

ives  of   the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community 

'1  the  State  of  Maryland. 

DO  HEREBY  PROTEST 

^ovlet  Russia's  aggression  and  the  following 
rimes  perpetrated  by  the  Soviets  in  occupied 

1  ithuania: 

! .  murder  and  deportations  of  more  than 
400,000  Lithuanian  citizens  to  concentration 
r.imps  In  Siberia  and  other  areas  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  slave  labor; 

2  yearly  systematic  deportations,  under 
various  guises,  of  Lithuanian  youths  to  forced 


labor  In  Soviet  Russia  and   their   unlawful 
conscription  into  the  Soviet  Russian  army; 

3.  colonization  of  Lithuania  by  Importa- 
tion of  Russians,  most  of  whom  are  Com- 
munists or  undesirables,  who  receive  various 
privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  Lithuanian 
people: 

4.  pauperization  of  the  Litli->uii.ian  people, 
conversion  of  once  free  farmers  into  serfs 
on  kolkhozes  and  sovkhozes.  as  well  as  ex- 
ploitation of  workers; 

5.  persecution  of  the  faithful,  restriction 
of  religious  practices,  closing  of  houses  of 
worship; 

6.  distortion  of  Lithuanian  culture  by  ef- 
forts to  transform  it  into  a  Soviet-Russian 
culture  and  continuous  denial  of  creative 
freedom. 

\Vc  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immedi- 
ately withdraw  from  Lithu.'nia  its  armed 
forces,  administrative  apparatus,  and  the 
imported  Communist  "colons",  letting  the 
Lithuani.in  nation  f.-^cely  excn  ise  ;he  .  .  \ct- 
elgn  right  to  self-determination 

Wc  request  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
State.s  of  America  to  raise  the  issue  of  Lith- 
uania in  the  United  Nations  and  in  inrern,.- 
tlonal  conferences  as  well  as  to  .support  our 
just  requests  for  the  condemn  ■•ion  of  .Sovie 
aggression  again.it  Litluiani.i  .ind  for  !!ie 
abolition  of  Soviet  colonial  rule  in  the 
country. 

COfNCIL  OF  I.ITH'-.^NI  \N 
SOCIETIF-S 

By  Tno.-\i.\s  G  Gray. 

FrrsideHt. 
L.  LASKAr.sK.^s. 

.^.T-cffl'-?;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  free  peoples  will  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  continued 
enslavement  of  the  Baltic  and  other  na- 
tions and  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  helping  them  to  regain  their  freedom 
as  soon  as  possible.  Only  when  all  nations 
are  free  and  independent,  can  we  have 
the  peaceful  world  for  which  we  all  long 
and  for  which  we  pray. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood!  and  my 
neighbor  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  MurphvI  in 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  reestablishment  of  independ- 
ence. It  was  on  February  16.  1918,  that 
Lithuania  declared  its  independence, 
thus  severing  its  bonds  with  Russia. 

Lithuania  had  been  a  great  and  free 
nation  as  far  back  as  1253  but  had  been 
a  part  of  the  empire  of  czarist  Russia 
since  1795,  when  the  last  of  her  terri- 
tory was  seized  by  her  ixDwerful  neighbor. 
While  the  new  republic  was  able  to  sep- 
arate itself  from  Russia  soon  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  of  November  1917, 
its  existence  as  a  free  nation  was  des- 
tined to  be  short. 

On  June  15,  1940,  when  World  War  II 
had  been  in  progress  for  almost  a  year, 
troops  of  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  all  of 
Lithuania.  It  was  decreed  by  the  invad- 
ing army  that  a  new  parliamentary  elec- 
tion would  be  held  on  July  14.  Only  one 
party,  the  Communist,  was  permitted  to 
participale  in  the  balloting.  Everj'  Lithu- 
anian was  forced  to  show  his  identity 
card,  which  was  stamped  to  show  that  he 
had  voted. 

The  new  parliament  that  emerged  as  a 
result  of  this  cruel  farce  declared  on 
July  21  that  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  was  for  union  with  the  Soviet 
empire.  The  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow 


voted  on  August  3  to  admit  Lithuania  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

In  1941  the  subjugated  people  ex- 
changed one  tyranny  for  another  when 
the  Communists  from  Russia  were  re- 
placed by  the  National  Socialists  from 
Germany.  The  Nazis  were  driven  out  in 
1944  and  1945  and  the  Communists  re- 
took Lithuania. 

During  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
.since  Lithuania  was  incorporated  into 
tlie  Soviet  empire,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  her  inhabitants  have  been  sent 
to  Siberia.  In  spite  of  this  mass  deporta- 
tion, the  population  of  Litliuania  has  re- 
mained about  the  same,  as  many  jjeople 
have  been  transferred  from  other  parts 
of  Russia  to  the  conquered  territory.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  exchanee  of  peoples 
has  been  a  population  of  which  less  than 
half  can  speak  Lithuanian. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of 
State  that  it  has  never,  under  the  Roose- 
velt. Truman.  Ei.=cnh  j'.vcr.  Kennedy,  and 
John.son  administrations,  locognized  the 
cowQue.si  by  iiie  fti'rivit'i  tmin.c  of  Litliu- 
ania. i  oiilv  wish  that  ilie  Department 
would  take  iwsitive  mea.^ures  to  encour- 
age the  restoration  of  frc-edom  to  that 
unhappy  nation  and  its  fellow  .'iufferers 
from  Communist  ruthle.s.sness  in  Estonia 
and  Latvia  We  have  repeatedly,  during 
the  past  third  of  a  century,  m.idp  con- 
cessions to  the  rulers  oi  the  Soviet  Union 
in  our  etfoi-ts  to  api^ea.se  thpm  The  next 
time  we  are  asked  to  help  the  Soviet 
cm-'ire.  the  .'ohn.sn;i  adirii'ii stir.tion.  "H' 
v.'hichpvpr  other  arlmini.'^tiRtion  happens 
to  be  in  power,  should  demand  inde- 
peiiticncc  for  the  Baltic  republics  in  re- 
turn for  whatever  the  Soviet  desires  from 
us.  jjrovided,  of  course,  that  'he  conces- 
.sinn  "e  are  granting  is  one  that  we  can 
honorably  make. 

A  lew  years  ago  '"c  were  a.•^k[-d  to  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  with  -^vheat  in 
order  to  bail  out  the  Cummuni.sts  at  a 
tim^  v.-iuMi  thev  ',vere  sufTpring  from  an 
agricultural  crisis.  Should  a  similar  op- 
portuni'^v  for  bargining  occur  again.  I 
hope  our  negotiators  will  .<^eize  it  and 
demand  the  restoration  of  freedom  for 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

According  to  the  census  of  1960.  the 
population  of  the  United  States  included 
403.000  i^eople  of  Lithuanian  .stock,  of 
whom  121.000  '.vere  fni-eign  born.  My  own 
State  of  Illinois  leads  in  the  number  of 
foieign-born  Lithuaniatis.  '-ith  28.000. 
followed  by  New  York  with  17.800,  Mas- 
.sachusetts  witli  13.400.  and  Pennsylvania 
with  13.300.  Greater  Chicaoo.  which  in- 
cludes the  congressional  district  which 
it  is  my  privilece  to  represent,  had  almost 
25.000  people  of  Lithuanian  birth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Russia  is  the  poorer  be- 
cause these  fine  people  left  their  former 
country,  regardless  of  whether  they  left 
it  because  of  the  czars  oi'  because  of  the 
commmissars.  America  is  the  richer  be- 
cause these  people  of  Lithuanian  birth 
chose  to  come  to  f:ee  Amei'ica. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  125  years  prior  to  World  War  I,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  suffered  under  the 
domination  of  czarist  oppression. 

But  a  half-century  ago.  on  Februan" 
16,  1918,  they  shook  themselves  loose 
from  these  chains  of  oppression  and  de- 
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clared  themselves  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent nation. 

Their  span  of  freedom  was  relatively 
short  lived,  so  far  as  the  annals  of  his- 
tory are  concerned,  for  durlnj?  World 
War  II  the  Russians  sel/ed  Lithuania  In 
1940.  the  Germans  invaded  in  1941  and 
the  Soviets  returned   in    1944 

Ever  since,  the  freedom-lovnu'  Lithua- 
nians have  been  subdued  by  tragic  en- 
slavement by  Soviet  com.muni.sm  and 
have  suffered  undue  hardship  at  the 
hands  of  their  Red  mastprs 

Here  In  the  United  States  at  this  time. 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry 
whether  by  descent  or  by  birth  are  join- 
Inn  with  all  lovers  of  freedom  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania  s  declaration  of  independence 
In  1918 

I  am  privileged  to  join  with  them  as 
they  are  sorrowfully  reminded  of  the 
enslavement  of  their  homeland  by  Soviet 
communi.^m.  of  the  constant  and  ri!?or- 
ous  communistic  repression  and  exploita- 
tion 

Steadily,  the  people  of  Lithuania  have 
been  under'.,'oine:  a  iiradual  denational- 
ization and  annihilation  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  conquerors 

Our  own  country  lor^  atto  adopted  an 
unwavering  policy  of  nonrecognition  of 
the  illetial  invasion  of  Lithuania,  of  that 
nations  seizure,  and  occupation  by  the 
Communists. 

We  mu.st  not  relax  this  policy  but  in- 
stead must  intensify  our  efforts  through 
our  tiovernmental  ai,'encies  and  through 
the  U:iited  Nations  to  raise  and  pursue 
the  question  of  the  liberation  not  only  of 
Lithuania  but  also  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
two  other  Baltic  States  subjui^ated  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  continue  our  search  for  ap- 
proaches t.*-at  will  end  Soviet  colonial- 
Ism  m  these  three  nations  and  to  restore 
their  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
freedom 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  tho'ights  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  of  those  of  my  colleagues  I  submit 
a:\  address  I  made  Sunday,  February  18. 
1968.  at  a  rally  held  at  St  Georges 
ParLsh  Hal!  in  Rochester  N  V  .  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Roc;iester  Chapter  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc. 

The  rally  W3s  part  of  a  daylong  ob- 
servance of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  was  attended  by  200  or  300 
people  from  the  Rochester  area  Many 
in  attendance  were  of  Lithuanian  ances- 
try. Others  have  no  Lithuanian  blood, 
but  consider  Lithuanian  independence  a 
symbol  of  man's  eternal  quest  for  liberty. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Mr  A  J. 
Kasu!aiti.-i.  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the 
Lithuanian  Christian  Democratic  Union. 
Mr  Joseph  Yurkus.  chairman  of  the 
Rochester  Chapter  of  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council,  and  Peter  Norkelunas, 
a  longtime  leader  of  the  Lithuanian 
communitv  m  Rochester,  al.so  attended 

Other  Rochester  dignitaries  partici- 
pating' in  the  rally  were  Mayor  Frank 
Lamb.  City  Councilman  Stephen  May. 
Louis  Lote.  representing  the  Hungarian 
community,  and  William  Andrushin,  rep- 
resenting    the    Ukrainian    community. 


Representing    the    Latvian    community 
was  Alfred  Nledols 

There  were  delegations  representing 
other  Baltic  and  captive  nations,  .sym- 
bolizing that  Lithuaiuan  Independence 
Day  was  celebrated  in  unity  by  those 
with  ties  to  many  nations  who  desire  to 
be  free. 

The  text  of  my  address  follows: 
The  Lessom  i>f  Lithi  \n;,»     Strvivm    i>y  THt 
Desire  To  Br  Free 

Mi^re  ti>nn  uny  other  -single  Idea  tiie  his- 
tory ol  the  world  since  the  time  of  Socrates 
proves  the  ama/.lng  strength  of  man's  us- 
plr.itlons  for  liberty.  Prom  tlie  Greek  Re- 
public of  4.000  years  ago  to  thl.s  very  day 
man  has  so  strongly  felt  the  need  to  be  his 
own  master  that  he  has  been  willing  to 
light,  to  live,  even  to  die  for  his  belief 

Fifty  years  ago  last  Friday,  on  February  16. 
I'.HB.  the  Lithuanian  nation  declared  lt.s  In- 
dependence. For  a  brief  but  brilliant  period 
of  some  22  years  Lithuanians  prn-ed  to  the 
world  that  self-determination  as  an  inde- 
pendent country  is  the  proper  w:iy  of  ilfe 
for  a  nation  During  that  period  of  inde- 
pendence great  emphasis  was  placed  on  im- 
proving agriculture,  the  primtiry  occupation 
of  the  Lithuanians.  A  land  refumi  prot^am 
was  Instituted,  resulting  In  Lithuania  s  be- 
coming a  nation  of  small  farmers 

Social  legislation  progre.s.sed.  with  a  labor 
control  law.  tiie  8-hour  working  day  and 
other  measures  becoming  realities. 

A  national  culture  flourished—  the  num- 
ber of  grammar  and  secondary  schools  dou- 
bled, university  education  became  possible 
for  thousands  of  student*;  literature,  opera 
and  music  made  great  strides 

Lithuania  as  a  modern  nation  enjoyed 
•-he  fruits  of  independence  for  only  the  few 
years  after  World  War  I  and  before  World 
War  II  But  what  led  up  to  that  independ- 
ence, and  what  has  come  since  Its  freedom 
was  stolen? 

Lithuania  baa  Influenced  civilization  for 
over  900  ye.u-s.  since  1009  Clarence  Manning 
has  written 

"The  Llth\ianlans  had  established  a  pow- 
erful and  independent  state  in  Europe  dur- 
ing 'he  Middle  Ages  They  were  .ible  'o  check 
the  German  drive  to  tlie  e.ist  for  centuries 
They  protected  Europe  against  the  Mongols 
and  the  Tartars.  They  furnished  a  power 
and  a  government  behind  which  the  East- 
ern Slavs  could  live  in  peace  and  safety  with 
a  freedom  that  was  unknown  in  MoscoMte 
Russia  They  blessed  their  subjects  with 
more  human  freedoms  than  In  the  neigh- 
boring countries.  They  encouraged  educa- 
tion and  toleration,  and  they  played  their 
part  in  the  general  development  of  European 
civilization  " 

In  1795  Lithuania  came  under  a  Russian 
domination  that  las'ed  until  the  German 
occupation  of  World  War  I  During  that 
time  tsarist  Russia  did  everything  at  Its 
disptisal  to  destroy  the  sense  of  national 
:denu:y  held  by  Lithuanians — an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  Russian  culture  and  lan- 
guage on  the  people  This  repressive  policy 
continued  and  Intensified  following  unsuc- 
cessful rebellions,  but  the  Lithuanians  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  religion,  their  lan- 
guage and  their  culture  until  the  forced 
policy  of  russlflcatlon  was  abandoned  in 
1905. 

After  harsh  treatment  by  both  Russia 
i.':U  Cicrmany  fluriiik;  Work!  War  I,  Llthu.mla 
de^-lared  ita  Independence  in  1918.  Soviet 
Russia  signed  a  peace  trestty  In  1920.  recog- 
nizing Lithuania  .is  an  Independent  nation 
and  pledging  Itself  to  renounce  forever  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  The  peace  treaty  Is  a 
monument  to  promises  made  and  broken  by 
the  Soviet  Union: 

■In  coiu'ormlty  with  tlie  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public thai  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 


self-determination.  Including  the  right  of 
full  secession  from  the  State  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  Russia  recognizes  without  re- 
serve  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  State  oX  Lithuania  with  all  Jurldlclal 
consequences  resulting  from  such  recogni- 
tion, and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces 
all  sovereign  rlghta  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  territory.  The  fac 
that  Lithuania  waa  ever  under  Russian 
sovereignty  does  not  place  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  territory  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  Russia  " 

The  Russian  "renunciation  forever"  la.stpd 
until  1940  In  Auguest  of  that  year,  after 
hcifitllltles  with  Hitler  had  brukr;i  out 
Llthvianla  was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  USSR,  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  hi 
Moscow 

Lithuania  was  once  again  caught  In  tt^p 
middle  of  a  war  It  did  not  want  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  first  Soviet  occupa- 
tion Lithuania  sutfered  the  ICMiS  of  about  45  - 
000  people.  B«  many  more  fled,  and  other.s 
were  .irrested  or  deported  For  example,  some 
30.000  members  of  the  Lithuanian  inte".- 
llgentsla  were  deported  to  Slt>erla  on  the 
night  of  June  14.  1941.  and  5,000  political 
prisoners  were  executed  when  the  Soviet 
forces  haetlly  retreated  under  German 
attack. 

In  a  second  ph<ise,  repeating  the  hlstorv 
of  the  first  World  War.  German  occupation 
replaced  the  Soviet.  .'Mmcst  all  Llthuanl.^;! 
Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazl.s.  and  thou- 
sands of  German  families  were  settled  in 
Lithuania  under  a  German  colonization 
policy 

When  the  tide  of  war  turned  against  Ger- 
many, Lithuania  returned  not  to  indepenti- 
ence.  but  to  Soviet  domination.  What  is  Hie 
;ike  since  thnt  time?  Little  Is  offlclal'.v 
known-  a  wall  of  secrecy  surrounds  tht 
Baltic  states.  This  Is  often  attributed  to 
military  reasons — observers  note  that  the 
Baltic  coast  is  well  situated  for  missile  bases. 

In  spite  of  glowing  Communist  claims  fcr 
the  quality  of  life  In  Lithuania  and  through- 
out the  Baltic  area,  listen  to  the  words  of  .. 
man  who  has  visited  there  and  returned: 

"These  Baltic  states  demonstrate  dnunatl- 
cally  the  extremely  clever  svstem  e\o:ved  bv 
the  Kremlin  to  keep  Its  numerous  m;norltles 
under  firm  centralized  control,  while  per- 
mitting them  to  use  their  ancient  languages 
and  to  preserve  some  of  their  ,ige-old  cus- 
toms. Moscow's  controls  are  dl.sguised.  The 
Russian  garrisons  in  Baltic  st.ites  makf 
themselves  as  inconspicuous  .is  i):>.-sible.  1 
was  told  that  the  only  large  garrisoris  arc 
coiiUned  to  offshore  islands,  nrob.ibly  ml,'- 
sile  bases.  The  only  uniformed  .soldiers  I 
.saw  were  alone  or  In  pairs,  and  the  loc.i. 
residents  told  me  most  of  them  are  natlvf 
'I'irn  Memlx-rs  of  local  minorities  ix'cupy 
most  government  offices  having  direct  con- 
•.ict  with  the  public.  But  ranking  olfice- 
lidlders  are  also  members  of  the  Communis' 
pirty — that's  the  kev  to  the  Kremlin  domi- 
nation. The  Communist  party  tolerates  iij 
opposition  party.  Baltic  Communists,  like 
ill  others  in  the  Soviet  Union,  are  directly 
responsible  to  Moscow.  Unless  somethlni 
:;oes  wrong.  Russian  officials  in  Baltic  coun- 
tries are  not  publicly  Identified.  This  creates 
,in  impression  of  more  Independence  than 
•ictually  exists." 

This.  then.  Is  the  state  of  affairs  In  a 
proud.  once-Independent  nation  which  has 
.>een  ;ts  iisplratlons  of  liberty  crushed.  Notice 
that  during  the  course  of  these  words  the 
point  of  emphasis  has  shifted.  I  began  by 
Talking  of  Lithuania  as  a  specific  nation,  and 
'..iter  shifted  to  show  that  Lithuania  stoe.s 
bey<-)nd  Its  own  nationhood,  and  becomes  .i 
-ymbol  of  many  freedom  loving  peoples — 
m   independent,   proud   but  Captive  Natlo:: 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
liberty  burning  in  Lithuania  and  all  the 
other  Captive  Nations.  In  my  capacity  as 
Chainnan    of    the    Board    of    the    American 
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Citizen's  Committee  To  Conunemorate  the 
:oth  Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  give 
this  question  a  great  deal  of  thought.  In 
ippearaiices  on  Radio  Free  Europe,  the  Voice 

:  .Ainerira  .i:.u  Radio  Liberty  I  have  been 
tble  to  give  voice  to  some  of  my  Ideas.  As  a 
Congressman  who  is  concerned  about  the 
.ondltlon  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
I  have  been  able  to  propose  specific  courses 
if  action  to  the  Congress  As  an  American 
citizen.  I  ask  you  to  lend  your  support  to 
these  efforts. 

On  J.inu.ry  10.  1967.  I  introduced  in  the 
House  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  Standing 
(.■omiiiittco  (in  the  C.ij)tl\e  Nations.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  would  be  to  conduct 
ill  inquiry  Into  the  status  of  the  Captive 
>fatlons.  with  particular  reference  to  the 
moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  totalitarian 
lontrol  over  them,  facts  concerning  condl- 
•lons  existing  in  these  nations,  and  means 
!)y  which  the  United  States  can  assist  them 
;:i  their  present  plight  and  in  their  aspira- 
tion to  regain  their  national  and  individual 
freedoms.  I  ask  your  endorsement  of  this 
:!ieasure. 

Another  thing  we  can  do:  through  the 
■fforts  of  the  government,  of  individuals  and 
•t  group-,  we  can  give  \alldlty  to  the  con- 
cepts of  self-determination  and  give  reason 
for  the  existence  of  Independent  nations.  We 
can  accomplish  this  by  preserving  the  prlce- 
:t:'ss  heritage  of  the  many  ethnic  groups 
.uid  cultures  which  have  so  enriched  the 
United  States.  I  sponsored  the  Bilingual 
Education  bill,  and  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  it  has  now  been  reported  by  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  may  become  law 
during  this  Session.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
.s  to  "provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational   agencies   to   develop   and   ccrry 

ut  lu-w  and  im.iglnative  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet" 
the  special  educational  needs  of  large  num- 
bers of  children  in  the  United  States  who 
h.ue  limited  English  speaking  ability.  Part 
.f  the  benefits  of  this  bill  would  be  to  pre- 
erve  the  beautiful  "old  country"  Influences 
;n  America  by  encouraging  education  In  many 
:orelgn  tongues  not  taught  In  our  schools 
■oday. 

■you  .as  individuals  cnn  do  much   to  pre- 

erve    this    priceless    herltaee.    As    parents. 

•ou    can   see   to   it   that   your   children   are 

ware  of  their  own  ethnic  background,  and 

:s  proud  place  in  the  history  of  the  United 

-states  ,ind  the  world. 

As  citizens,  you  already  are  doing  some- 
thing to  contribute — your  attendance  here 
'oday  attributes  to  this  fact.  Unless  you  are 
an  American  Indian,  your  own  ancestors  at 
some  time  In  the  past  Immigrated  to  the 
'.Veetern  Hemisphere.  Remain  constantly 
iware  of  your  own  background,  and  be  proud 
•fit. 

Lend  your  support  to  bl-Uneual  radio  and 
'elevlslon  programs.  I  have  been  concerned 
'Ver  the  dropping  of  some  such  programs 
from  the  broadcast  schedule.  These  programs 
contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  our 
rich  heritage  as  a  "melting  pot"  nation. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  can  be 
done  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
self-determination— for  Lithuania  and  all 
the  Captive  Nations.  This  spirit  was  recog- 
razed  officially  by  the  United  States  as  recent- 
-y  as  last  year.  The  Secretary  of  State  said: 

"United  States  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
people's  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence is  reflected  clearly  in  our  refusal 
to  recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of 
your  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  warm  sympathy  manifested  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  Lithuanian  cause. 

"In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward 
a  free  and  Independent  existence,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  both  here  and  abroad  have 
established  a  firm  foundation  for  the  hope 
of  free   men    everywhere   that   the   goal   of 


Lithuanian  national  self-determination  will 
be  ultimately  realized." 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  im- 
portant for  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. In  a  time  of  global  super-powers  the 
amazing  aspect  of  Lithuania's  history  Is  not 
that  her  Independence  was  lost.  The  amazing 
element  is  that,  in  spite  of  this  loss,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  survives  at  all.  This  is  the 
lesson  Lithuania  and  all  the  Captive  Nations 
hold  out  to  the  world:  man's  aspiration  to 
liberty,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
will  not  die. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  18,  1968,  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Chicago,  division  ot  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council,  held  an  ob- 
servance of  the  50th  anniversity  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  at  the  Civic  Opera 
House  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  my  i^rivilege 
to  participate  in  this  i^rogram  as  I  have 
for  the  past  33  years. 

I  am  including  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Julius  Pakalka,  and  the  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  Povilas  Kilius,  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Council  of  Chicago,  presenting  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Chicago  on  Februory  18,  1968, 
in  Chicago,  111.,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  offer  it  for  reproduction 
as  follows: 

Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago, 

Fcbnia-y  16,  1968. 

The    F*RESIDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  Enclo.sed  is  a  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Lithuanians  and 
guests  at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  the  Civic 
Opera  House  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago  lor  your  at- 
tention and  reference. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Julius  PAKALK.^. 

President. 
P.  Kilius, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Resolution 

Some  3,500  American  Lithuanians  and 
guests,  gathered  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Civic  Opera  House,  In  Chicago,  on  Februarv 
18,  1968,  to  observe  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  restoration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania,  sponsored  by  The 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Chicago,  adopted  the 
following  Resolution : 

"Whereas,  In  the  13th  century  Lithuania 
was  established  as  a  kingdom  and  acted  as 
the  bulwark  between  the  east  and  the  west: 
and 

"Whereas,  Seized  by  the  growing  Russian 
empire  in  1795,  the  peace-loving  Lithuanian 
people  endured  123  years  of  repression  by 
the  Tsarist  rulers  without  wavering  from 
their  firm  determination  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent; and 

"Whereas.  On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  independent 
Lithuania,  then  valiantly  fought  off  would- 
be  conquerors  and  won  recognition  as  a  free 
state  from  all  the  Great  Powers,  including 
Soviet  Russia:  and 

"Whereas,  During  her  Independent  exist- 
ence Lithuania  rightfully  and  proudly  abided 
by  all  her  undertakings  and  Interiaatlonal 
obligations,  including  treaties  of  peace,  non- 
aggression  and  mutual  aid  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia; and 

"Whereas,  The  USSR,  in  collusion  with 
Nazi  Germany,  in  June  1940  Invaded  and 
occupied  Lithuania,  in  flagrant  violation  of 
international  law  and  her  solemn  treaties  and 
pledges,  and  continues  to  rule  and  oppress 


Lithuania  and  its  people  to  this  day,  cutting 
that  country  off  Irom  the  iree  world;  There- 
lore.  Be  It 

"liesolred — 

"That  We  reaffirm  our  abhorrence  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggression  against  Lithuania 
and  the  subsequent  communist  policy  of 
gradlal  annihilation  of  Lithuania  ,ts  a  na- 
tion: 

"That  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  Administration  of  our 
trreat  country  for  Its  uncompromising  refusal 
to  leoognlze  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Lithuania, 
and  Its  recognition  of  Lithuania  as  an  exist- 
ing independent  state  with  its  recognized 
diplomatic  and  consular  representatives; 

"Tnat  We  appeal  to  the  Administration  to 
utilize  every  opportunity,  In  the  United  Na- 
tiojis  and  elsewhere,  to  inform  the  world  of 
Its  just  stand  on  Lithuania  and  the  other 
captive  nations,  and  to  give  all  possible  aid 
lor  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet- 
occupied  countries; 

"That  We  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  un- 
ceasingly to  work  and  pray  for  Lithuania's 
liberation  Irom  the  .Soviet  communist  yoke, 
so  that  the  land  of  our  forefathers  may  once 
again  take  her  rightful  place  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world: 

"That  This  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B,  Johnson.  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
tlie  .State  of  Illiiiois,  and  to  the  luform.i- 
tion  media." 

Adopted  this  18th  day  of  February,  1968. 
Julius  Pakai.ka, 

Ch.airman. 
Povilas    Kilius, 

Secretary. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  today,  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
EXERCISES  THE  ARROGANCE  OP 
POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Resnick]  Is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  a  national  newspaper 
which  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  respon- 
sible and  authoritative  publication.  On 
January  25  this  paper  published  an  ac- 
count of  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam 
which  contained  many  inaccuracies  and 
was  highly  prejudicial  to  my  personal 
integrity  and  reputation. 

After  the  article  was  published  I  wrote 
a  detailed  letter  to  the  editor,  Ver- 
mont Royster,  on  Januarj'  30,  which  was 
hand-delivered.  My  letter  detailed  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  errors,  distortions, 
and  omissions  which  resulted  In  a 
slanted,  inaccurate  article.  I  asked  Mr. 
Royster  to  furnish  equal  newspaper 
space  for  this  rebuttal,  in  the  name  of 
fair  play.  He  refused. 

I  then  offered  to  purchase  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  S6,588  to  publish  my  letter.  This  is  a 
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lot  of  money,  but  a  small  price  for  a 
man  to  pav  to  defend  h:?  reputation 
However,  the  ad  xa-s  refused  It  was 
considered  "Inappropriate."  as  expressed 
in  the  following  telegram  I  received  on 
February  9. 

We  mvis-  decline  to  publish  your  letter  of 
jiinuary  3<J  as  ah  HclverUsement  on  the  same 
ifTounds  Mr  Rovster  declined  to  publish  it 
as  a  letter  to  the  editor  We  deem  portions 
of  It  Inappropriate  as  an  advertisement  for 
the  same  reason."!  Mr  Roy^ter  deemed  por- 
tions Inappropriate  as  a  letter  to  the  editor. 
We  wish  to  repeat  the  offer  made  by  Mr 
Rovste.'  e.irller  to  consider  for  publication  on 
our  editorial  paije  a  letter  from  you  which 
conforms  "m  'ur  eer.eral  stand.irds  for  publi- 
cation 

Dow  JoNes  A  Co  .  iNC  . 
Publi^he's,  the  Wall  St.  Journal 

In  other  words,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  the  power  to  malign  any- 
one It  want^s  to.  and  then  to  further 
abuse  that  power  by  denying  the  Injured 
party  the  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self— even  If  he  l.s  wiUintr  to  pay  for  it 

Mr  Royster  never  explained  what  was 
Inapprocrlate"  about  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  Journals  damaging  mistakes. 
But  he  made  it  clear  to  me.  m  persuing! 
conversation,  that  a  letter  which  con- 
forms" would  be  a  rather  brief  letter 
which  did  not  rebut  in  detail  the 
Journals  article 

When  such  situations  arise  in  the 
broadcasting  Industry,  the  station  is 
obllKed  under  the  'fairness  doctrine"  to 
provide  equal  time  for  a  reply  News- 
papers are  u:ider  no  such  obliiration  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  evidently  feels  that, 
m  the  absence  of  a  legal  obligation.  It 
does  not  even  have  a  mora!  obligation 
to  print  the  whole  truth,  or  to  ?ive  a 
person  it  malUns  the  opportunity  to 
reply  This  attitude  can  hardly  be  jus- 
Ufled  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  receives  $30  million  of 
taxpayers'  Tior.ev  annuallv  in  Govern- 
ment posta!  subsidie.s  While  accepting 
millions  of  dollars  In  public  fund.s.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  feels  free  to  thumb 
its  nose  at  its  public  respcnslbllities  One 
can  only  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this 
arrogance  by  Illustrating  the  extent  of 
the  bias  in  the  Journal's  article  Here  Ls 
the  letter  the  Wall  Street  Journal  would 
not  print,  even  as  a  paid  ad: 

HofSK    Of    RKPWESE.VTSTtVIS. 

Washtngton.  DC.  Jiin-ia'y  20,  1968. 
Mr.  VeaMorrr  Rotsttk. 
Editor.  T'le  Wall  St'eet  Journal. 
Sew  York    .V  Y 

DCAS  Mr  RoYsrER  I  'an  hardly  believe 
that  the  respected  Wil!  S*re«'t  Journal  lias 
allowed  Itself  to  be  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
the  pubUcatlon  of  a  false,  malicious,  and 
biased  story  such  as  the  one  written  in  Salgun 
by  your  correspondent  Peter  Kann  There  la 
hardly  a  sentence  In  which  this  bias  Is  not 
manifested,  either  through  outright  distor- 
tion, or-  worse  still — through  the  conceal- 
ment of  relevant  facta.  In  short,  this  story 
was  an  outright  attempt  at  character  assas- 
sination If  Mr.  Kann  has  not  ended  his  use- 
fulness to  your  paper,  he  has  certainly  de- 
stroyed whatever  credibility  he  may  have  had 
as  an  honest  and  objective  reporter. 

In  order  to  underscore  these  remarlcs.  and 
demonstrate  to  vour  satisfaction  that  my 
outrage  Is  fully  Justified.  It  Is  necessary  for 
me  to  aro  through  Mr  Kann's  article  para- 
graph by  paragraph  and  Insert  appropriate 
remarks  where  they  are  called  for. 

Before  doing  so.  however,  let  me  address 


myself  to  nn  obvious  qviestlon  Why  would 
.Mr  Kann  do  it  The  an.twer  pn:)vldes  the 
reason  behind  my  belief  that,  while  Mr  Kann 
may  be  a  -apable  wrlt-T  lie  Ls  unfit  to  >  ^11 
nimself  a  reporter  '  since  he  hHs  used  e^ery 
device  known  to  write  a  stury  reBeftlng  his 
personal  prejudices 

His  personal  prfjudlcea  are  President  .John- 
son and  the  Viet  Nam  war  Itself.  In  the  four 
days  we  spent  tiii^ether  Ui'-ludlni?  a  c-oiiple 
of  lat«  exenlnn  sessWins.  we  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  the  I*ri'sldenf.  the  war.  Jlid 
.America's  role  :n  s<'Ut>i'n.<it  .Asia  I  am  .i  firm 
supporter  of  the  Administration  and  Its 
Southeast  .^sl;^Il  pollrv  Mr  Kann  bitterly  op- 
poses them  We  ari;ued  these  Issvies  ft)r  many 
hours,  but  never  did  I  think  that  our  dltfer- 
ences  would  errupt  into  a  prejudiced  story 
whose  obvious  purpo^^■  .s  tu  UlbcreUU  nie  .ii 
an  attempt  to  ruin  my  pol:tic;il  career  I  do 
not  intend  uj  t»ike  this  lying  down. 

With  full  knowledge  that  no  explanation 
e\er  sounds  as  convincing  as  the  original 
charge.  I  have  no  choice  hut  to  go  through 
the  entire  st<iry  *;th  vnu  point  bv  point  to 
trv  lt>  correct  the  false  Impressions  created 
bv  Mr  Kann  Obviously,  some  point*  will  be 
less  important  than  oUiers  But  I  wiuit  to 
CO',  er  them  all  to  shi'W  how  even  In  the 
smallest  wav  flther  by  design  or  through 
carelessness.  Mr  Kann  .vrote  a  story  which 
not  onlv  maligned  me.  but  which  also  at- 
tempteid  to  discredit  the  efforts  of  our  gov- 
enunent  in  Viet  Nam. 

.\t  the  out.set  let  me  state  that  I  am  In 
agreement  on  at  least  one  point  with  your 
correspondent  Most  tours  and  presenta- 
tions are  canned"  and  tend  to  accentuate 
•he  positive  while  minimizing  the  negative 
But,  I  i-esent  being  made  .Mr  Kann  s  fall-guy 
lor  an  expose  of  the  "briefing  system"  in 
'..ft  .V.irn  Or.p  c.i;:  uilv  marvel  a  Mr 
Kann's  arrogance  In  u&suxulng  that  uiily  he 
Ls  clever  enough  to  see  through  the  <anned 
briefings  and  staged  tours  As  a  matter  of 
:act.  as  we  went  along  it  was  I  who  pointed 
i\ii  to  Mr  Kann  how  formalized  the  brief- 
ings had  become  since  mv  visits  In  19fi5  .ind 
1966. 

.Vow.  let  us  get  into  the  storv  itself 
Saigon  -  The  Congressman,  wi-ajlng  a 
bright  red  cap  emblazoned  with  five  stars 
ind  the  word  BOSS,  settled  Liack  m  his 
chair,  and  a  Navy  officer  launched  Into  Tlie 
Briefing  the  :38th  time  he  had  given  It 
in  seven  weeks." 

The  very  tlrst  sentence  in  the  story  sets 
the  pace  for  the  manv  inaccuracies  to  follow 
The  brieflng  referred  to  must  have  occurred 
at  a  Naval  PBR  Installation  at  Can  Tho. 
since  that  was  the  cmlu  brieflng  we  received 
from  a  Navy  officer  Very  lew.  If  any,  VIPs 
have  p-.i-T  been  to  'hl.s  inttali.itlon  The 
itflcer  who  gave  me  the  brieflng  said  he  liter- 
ally could  not  remember  the  last  time  i.e 
had  seeu  a  Congressman  or  iienatur.  Tliese 
figures   were   manufactured   bv   Mr    Kann 

"VIP  season  lasts  vear-round  In  Vietnam 
— mure  than  2,000  privileged  .Isilors  cam* 
here  last  year  but  the  Influx  of  lawmakers 
and  other  dignitaries  reaches  Inva.'-lon  pro- 
portions during  the  i"hrlstmas-New  "Vear  s 
period  More  'ban  50  US  .Senators  and  Rep- 
refcentatlve«  either  visited  last  month  or  are 
doing  so  this  month." 

The  influx  of  VTPs  reaches  Its  peak  every 
vear  m  Octol>er  There  Is  a  bar  graph  In  the 
ifflce  of  Lt  Col  Hawley  at  'Pentagon  East" 
In  "Saigon,  with  a  month-by-month  picture 
of  visitors  for  the  past  five  years  clearly  Illus- 
trating this  point.  \s  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Christmas  New  "Vear's  period  Is  a  "slow  sea- 
son" for  lawmakers  who,  understandably, 
would  prefer  to  be  home  with  their  families. 
On  this  visit,  which  covered  December  13 
through  December  19.  I  was  the  only  Con- 
.Tressman  In  Viet  Nam  at  the  time  Senator 
HlblcotT  and  Senat^-r  Percy  were  the  only 
-Senators  there  in  thitt  .s«me  period.  In  196.5 
and  1966,  I  was  In  Viet  Nam  during  Chrlst- 
rr.as    In  the  first  year,  no  other  Congressman 


was  there  at  the  time  In  1966,  only  one  other. 
.Mrs   Albert  Thomas  of  Texas    was  present. 

The  VlP's  ha'.e  varlmis  motives  for  mak- 
ing the  journey  Pentagon  brass  and  Con- 
gressional Invest iLfators  come  on  of^(  ial  busi- 
ness legislators  who  sit  on  jjertlneiit  com- 
mittees comp  to  get  bett-^-r  Informed  Other 
politicians  who  come  ost^-nslbly  to  'study' 
Vtetnan:  are  aware  of  the  jiersonal  p«^'ltlcpl 
jiroflt  they  can  garner  from  an  rm-'he-spor 
look  at  the  war  " 

Tills  statemfnt  Ignores  the  principal  rea- 
son that  most  Conere.'smrn  i  who  tto  n--it  on 
pertinent"  comml"ees>  go  to  Viet  Nr.m 
Bocaus"  we  nre  trvlng  to  tinderslnnfl  f1il« 
complex  problem  a.s  best  we  cm:  be'-nu'ie 
•,ve  are  \otlnc  billions  of  dollars  for  mllltHrv 
and  civil  nctlon  and  becau.^e  we  ,ire  con- 
«tantly  besieged  by  questions,  m  person  ai.d 
bv  mall,  from  people  who  expect  us  to  know 
a  little  more  about  this  war  than  they  do, 
and  who  hue  everv  right  to  expect  'liat  the 
information  we  act  upon  goes  bevnnd  what 
we  read  In  the  newspapers  or  what  we  nre 
told  hv  'he  state  DenarttriPtit  W'-.at  Mr 
Kann  is  saying.  In  effect.  Is  that  he  nnd  hl« 
colleagues  can  take  care  of  telling  Coneress- 
men  what  the\  ought  to  know  about  the 
war  and  that  we  don't  have  to  come  fiver 
to  see  for  ourselves 

"a  raxi  RIDE 

"Since  Mr,  Resnlck  wasn't  traveling  on 
Hoiise  committee  business,  his  trip  was  fi- 
nanced privately." 

Mv  »rlp  which  to<^>k  me  to  9  Southeast  Asian 
(  ountrles  in  4'..  weeks,  was  not  financed  "prl- 
v.ttely  ',  implvliig  that  :rlencl=  or  'upoorters 
had  contributed  to  some  kind  of  a  fund.  I 
paid  lor  this  trip  myself.  Tills  Included  trans- 
portation ard  h"te!«  In  Viet  Nam  I  refu.sed 
free  accommodations  at  a  U.S.  owned  hotel 
where  vlstmg  officials  ure  Usually  \>ui  uii. 
and   paid  mv   own   way  at  a  regular  hotel. 

"Uut  ,in  .•Mr  Force  1-39  Jet  was  sent  to 
Bangkok  from  Salgon  to  ferry  the  Resnlck 
partv  here,  with  the  approval  of  the  Amer- 
ican   ambassadors    In    both    capitals" 

Here  Is  a  clear  cut  case  of  your  reporter's 
withholding  essential  Information  lor  the 
sake  of  sensationalism  that  would  provide 
a  more  honest  picture.  It  Is  true,  as  stated, 
that  the  Air  Force  provided  a  f- f?  let  to 
bring  my  party  Irom  Bangkok  •  ;>  salgon 
But  Mr  Kann  c.ancelled  the  rea«'  r.  for  It. 
Mv  .schedule  called  for  me  to  go  from  Bang- 
kok to  Vletlane  i  Laos  I.  and  then  dlrectlv 
to  'ilgon  These  flights  were  all  booked  on 
commercial  airlines  I'he  tickets  were  in  our 
possession  and  had  already  been  paid  for. 
However,  we  .urlved  In  Bangkok  shortlv  alter 
the  reports  In  the  American  press  had  seri- 
ously aggravated  relations  between  Thall.tnd 
and  the  United  States.  These  reports  had  dis- 
paraged, as  ■"merclnartes".  Tlial  soldiers  sent 
to  Viet  Nam.  and  had  Imputed  <  owardlce  to 
the  Thai  king,  saving  he  was  afraid  to  go  out 
and  meet  his  people — although  he  had  Just 
completed  a  tour  among  his  subjects  around 
the  country. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  people  read  press 
reports  .is  official  government  statements. 
The  situation  was  most  embarrassing  and 
distressing  for  officials  of  the  American  em- 
bassy. At  lunch  one  day  we  discussed  ways  of 
handling  the  problem.  It  was  suggested  that 
I.  ;is  a  Congressman,  could  sav  things  that  a 
diplomat  could  not.  and  that  It  would  be 
very  helpful  for  the  tTnlted  States  govern- 
ment If  I  tried  to  correct  things  with  a  news 
conference  in  Bangkok. 

Because  I  was  leaving  early  the  next  morn- 
ing for  Laos.  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
returi  to  Bangkok  for  the  conference  Instead 
of  going  dlrectlv  to  Salpon.  This,  of  course, 
meant  the  cancellation  of  tra\e;  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made,  and  would  have 
caused  a  two-day  delav  In  my  arrival  nt  Sai- 
gon upsetting  the  schedules  alreac'v  made 
there  In  other  words,  things  were  getting 
very  complicated.  .M  'his  {joint  an  Embassy 
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official  said.  "If  you  can  do  this  for  T'pcie 
Sani.  the  least  we  can  do  is  try  to  get  you 
transportation  to  Saigon'".  And  they  did.  I 
am  proud  of  ti.e  tervice  I  had  the  opp>ortunity 
to  perform  here. 

Mr.  Kann  made  much  of  this  flight  of  461 
miles.  bt;t  gk.'^sed  o\or  the  more  than  30,000 
miles  we  truvelled  at  personal  expense.  If  I 
were  intert.'-tea  m  travelling  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
ptm.se,  I  vvoiiid  ha\e  conteiurated  on  the 
30,000  mlics,  not  tlie  4S1,  Why  rildnl  Mr. 
Kann  mention  ih  ,t  every  reporter  in  Viet 
Nam  can  yet  a  iree  ride  .iiywhere  he  wants 
111  the  country-  on  jet«;.  hellcoplc-rs.  or  any- 
thing else  he  .an  find  a  se:t  on?  .'is  you  well 
know,  the  Wall  .Street  Journal  didn't  pay  one 
cent  tor  the  4  diys  of  travel  Mr.  Kann  en- 
joyed with  me.  wiule  gathering  material  lor 
his  story.  Ai.d  I  did  iiot  get  any  treatment 
anywhere  Lieyond  that  ..ccoided  ;;nj  other 
VIP" — including  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers. 

"'The  party  mcUided  Mr.  Resnlck,  his  ad- 
ministrative aide,  his  10-year-old  son  and 
ills  17-year-old  daughter." 

One  might  legitimatelv  question  the  v.'ls- 
dom  of  bringing  children  to  Saigon.  But  this 
was  a  carefully  considered  decision.  I  was 
there  twice  before.  Terrorism  in  the  Saigon 
area  had  virtually  disappeared  a  long  time 
ago,  [Remember,  all  this  was  before  the  re- 
cent outbreak  ]  Furthermore,  before  taking 
my  children  on  this  trip,  I  carefully  checked 
the  advisability  of  the  step  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department.  I 
told  them  that  I  thought  It  might  be  useful 
to  have  my  children  '^alk  to  their  contempo- 
raries on  the  high  school  and  college  level  to 
nnd  out  what  youngsters  in  other  countries 
were  thinking.  We  talked  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  writing  a  magnzlne  article  on 
Southeast  Asia  as  seen  through  a  student's 
eyes.  Before  leaving  the  States,  my  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  personally  visited  the  Viet 
Nam  Country  Director  at  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  advised  him  of  ovir 
plans,  and  specifically  asked  if  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  bringing  the  teenagers 
to  Viet  Nam.  He  was  told  there  would  be  no 
■bjectlon.  He  then  asked  whether  It  would 
ho  po6Slble  to  give  the  teenagers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  their  contemporaries 
m  Saigon  and  other  places,  and  was  told  that 
the  American  authorities  in  Saigon  would 
deflnltely  make  suitable  arrangements  along 
these  lines,  and  provide  the  necesaary  trans- 
portation. The  first  leg  of  my  trip  took  me 
•o  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  but  my  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  went  directly  to  Saigon 
to  help  work-up  a  suitable  schedule  for  the 
week  of  my  visit.  Once  again,  in  speaking 
to  the  top  authorities  at  AID  and  the  Military 
.Assistance  Command  who  were  setting  up 
the  schedule,  he  asked  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  bringing  the  children.  Again  he 
was  assured  that  It  was  perfectly  O.K.,  and 
was  advised  that  transportation  to  outlying 
■-Ulages  would  be  arranged  for  them.  He  was 
not  told  that,  because  of  secvirlty,  this  trans- 
portation would  be  by  helicopter.  As  Peter 
Kann  well  knew,  this  was  never  Intended  to 
be  a   Eight-seeing   trip. 

"'A  third  grievance:  His  children  weren't 
granted  use  of  Government  helicopters  to 
•islt  outlying  areas  (escorted  tours  had  been 
•.rranged  for  them  In  the  Saigon  area)." 

When  we  arrived  In  Saigon,  two  written 
Itineraries  awaited  us.  One  was  for  my  aide 
and  me.  The  other  for  the  children.  Travel 
on  the  latter  was  to  be  by  helicopter.  This 
was  not  my  idea.  This  was  how  the  military 
had  set  It  up,  in  the  interests  of  security. 
However,  on  the  morning  of  December  ISth 
we  headed  out  to  the  airport  where  I  was  to 
depart  for  Bear  Cat  and  then  Tay  Nlnh.  The 
youngsters  were  also  present  expecting  to  be 
taken  to  a  nearby  village  as  the  itinerary  had 
called  for.  At  that  point  we  were  abruptly 
told  that  their  trip  had  been  cancelled.  No 
reason  was  given.  If  1  got  angrv,  I  reacted 


as  any  concerned  father  would  have  done 
under  thote  circumstances — getting  ready  to 
leave  the  area  while  unexpectedly  leaving  his 
children  behind,  alone  at  the  airport,  with- 
out knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  to 
them.  I  cannot  believe  that  your  reporter 
innocently  misunderstood  these  events  which 
he  witnessed  Conflicting  reasons  were  sub- 
sequently furnished  by  .MD  and  military  au- 
thoriiies.  although  the  real  reason  in  retro- 
spect appears  to  be  t)ie  inciaent  involving 
Senator  Percy  whicii  had  occurred  a  couple 
of  days  earlier.  If  at  any  point  along  the 
way  while  the  Involved  details  of  this  trip 
were  being  worked  out,  any  one  of  the  dozens 
of  government  personnel  had  even  hinted 
that  the  children  should  not  be  brought 
along,  I  would  have  left  them  home.  It  would 
have  been  the  only  ser.slble  thing  lo  do.  But, 
in  fact,  quite  the  oppi-slte  was  tiie  case  I  was 
encouraged  to  bring  them.  As  a  result  .if  this 
episode.  I  have  since  written  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department 
suggesting,  in  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage, that  they  flatly  forbid  uiturn  visitors 
of  any  kind — official  or  otherwise — from 
bringing  civilian  minors  to  Viet  N,.m.  unless 
they  are  the  families  of  clviliati  eniplnvees 
of  private  firms. 

"Mr.  Resnick's  pique  explcxied  into  fury 
at  the  Saigon  airport,  where  lie  berated  a 
hapless  colonel,  a  protocol  officer,  for  the 
flawed  arrangements,  'You-.  ■■>  nearly  ruined 
my  entire  trip,'  the  Congres.man  said  I 
specifically  asked  to  see  troops  m  the  field, 
.  .  .  I've  seen  p.icification.  .  .  ,  I've  seen 
refugees.  .  .  .'  " 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  where  I  wanted 
to,  not  where  the  military  wanted  to  lead 
me.  I  was  annoyed  by  what  was  apparently 
an  attempt  by  the  military  to  keep  me  from 
visiting  certain  areas.  The  United  States  has 
taken  a  lot  of  criticism  because  It  has  not 
received  as  much  military  support  from 
friendly  nations  as  some  of  our  people  would 
like  to  see.  I  was  anxious  to  see  contingents 
of  different  countries  in  order  to  acquaint 
myself  with  their  activities,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  "show  the  flag"  by  letting  them  see 
that  American  officials  were  aware  of  and 
appreciated  their  sacrifices.  For  these  reasons, 
I  told  the  military  I  wanted  to  visit  an 
Australian  base  in  Bear  Cat,  a  region  we 
would  be  visiting  that  day.  However,  I  was 
told  that  there  were  no  Australians  anywhere 
in  that  area.  This  was  not  the  truth  and  I 
knew  it.  Later  in  the  week  I  did  succeed  in 
visiting  the  Australian  base  that  "wasn't 
there"  in  Bear  Cat.  I  was  puzzled  over  the 
military's  behavior  on  this  point  and  went 
over  It  very  carefully  with  Peter  Kann,  .Sig- 
nificantly, not  a  word  appears  in  his  story. 

"an  ethnic  interest 

"The  four  days  of  field  visits  got  underway 
with  a  revised  itinerary.  Rep.  Resnlck.  who 
is  Jewish,  had  expressed  special  interest  in 
meeting  New  York  GIs,  and  particularly 
Jewish  New  Yorkers.  A  Jewish  chaplain, 
Rabbi  Gary  Rosenberg,  was  provided  as  Mr. 
Resnlck'8  military  escort  at  the  Congress- 
man's request." 

This  entire  section  under  the  heading  "an 
ethnic  Interest"  is  as  vicious  and  libelous  a 
piece  of  "KTltlng  as  I  have  ever  come  across. 
To  begin  with.  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  a  military  escort  is  always  provided  for 
visitors.  The  Army  doesn't  want  them  wan- 
dering around  on  their  own.  On  all  my  trips 
to  Viet  Nam  I  have  always  tried  to  meet  as 
many  Jewish  soldiers  as  possible  wherever 
they  were  from,  because  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  furnishes  me  with  quantities 
of  religious  medals  ( Stars  of  David )  on  chains 
for  distribution  to  the  soldiers.  I  have  found 
that,  as  you  might  expect,  a  Jewish  Chaplain 
knows  where  to  And  the  Jewish  soldier,  and 
I  have  considered  it  more  appropriate  for 
the  Rabbi  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
these  articles.  The  Chaplain's  first  name  by 


Uie  WTiy  Is  Gerry,  not  Gary,  one  additional 
i>mall  error  by  your  reporter. 

•  •  •  >  • 

If,  I  expressed  opnmlcm  about  the  course 
ol  the  war.  os  Mr.  Kann  reports  .it  the  very 
end  of  his  story,  there  nad  to  logically  oe 
some  reason  lor  it.  My  conclusion  was  not 
the  iion-seqaitur  your  writer  iiiade  it  appear 
to  be.  lie  v<is  present  :us  I  ..sked  Generals 
and  noKconis  the  same  series  oi  questli  us 
about  the  state  of  the  war  .ind  i.he  enemy, 
every wheie  we  went,  among  the  troops  of 
lour  dinerent  nations. 

"Certain  held  units  visited  by  Mr.  Ues.nck 
are  legular  stops  on  the  VIp"  icincrarv.  A 
coioiiel  at  an  Armv  base  south  ol  Sal't:.!!, 
complaining  that  he  had  to  gue  -JiJ  brlenogs 
a  month,  (ailed  his  unit  'a  real  watering 
spot  on  the  VIP  circuit."  .An  oilicer  at  tlie 
Marine  First  Division  explained  that  one  ol 
us  units  was  "the  display  battalion — close  to 
Da  Nang  and  safe."  " 

Two  weeks  after  out  visit  to  this  "sale" 
outpost,  rockets  whistled  overhead,  v.'ith  42 
of  them  crashing  into  the  base  at  Da  Nang. 
The  base  itseli  and  some  others  on  the  san.e 
defense  perimeter,  were  latacked  on  the 
ground  This  "safe"'  battalion  t.ikc-s  from  20 
to  30%  casualties  a  year  Mr.  Kann  might 
also  have  mentioned  the  places  we  visited, 
at  my  insistence,  where  other  Congressmen 
rarely,  if  ever,  go  These  included  the  special 
forces  camp  at  .Mai  Da.  the  Riverine  Boat 
Operation  at  Dong  Tan  .uid  the  base  of  the 
Thia  .Arniv.  On  the  non-miiitary  side  he 
might  have  inentK-.ned  the  meetings  with  tiie 
Vietnamese  civilian  leaders,  such  as  Repre- 
sentative Toang.  ihe  outspoken  anti-govern- 
ment  Buddhist  leader  recently  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  the  Parliament. 

""The  meetings  with  the  troops  loliowed  a 
tet  format  In  most  units  on  the  Itinerary, 
lists  of  New  Yorkers  had  been  prepared  :n 
advance,  and  the  men  were  rounded  up  to 
meet  the  VIP.  These  gatherings  usually  be- 
gan with  a  short  speech  by  the  Congressman 
praising  the  men"s  contribution  to  their 
country  and  criticizing  antiwar  demonstra- 
tors "anti-American  kooks'  at  home," 

One  does  not  have  to  spend  very  much 
lime  with  American  troops  to  discover  the 
most  Important  thing  on  their  minds — the 
number  of  days  left  before  their  tour  of 
duty  ends.  Their  second  most  Important  con- 
cern is  the  state  of  mind  of  Americans  back 
home  Wherever  I  went  I  heard  the  very  same 
questions:  "What's  going  on  back  there?  Do 
the  American  people  support  the  war?  What 
about  the  draft  card  burners  and  demon- 
strators? Do  they  represent  a  small  minority 
or  the  main  body  of  opinion?"  In  my  remarks 
to  the  men  I  met.  I  addressed  myself  to  these 
issues,  expressing  my  sincere  conviction  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
support  the  war  and  its  objectives.  I  also 
discussed  my  trip  to  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  attitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  countries,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  also  support  our  government's  policy. 
With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not 
make  one  "speech."  We  generallv  sat  In  an 
Informal  circle,  or  Just  stood  around,  and  the 
conversation  was  always  of  an  Informal  na- 
ture. It  was  my  purpose  to  learn  as  much 
from  the  soldiers  as  they  felt  they  might 
learn  from  me.  Their  comments  and  ques- 
tions were  invited,  and— after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  reserve — were  generallv  offered 
freely  and  without  embarrassment.  ' 

Rabbi  Rosenberg  was  given  the  task  of  tot- 
ing the  gifts.  Initially  he  Joked  good-na- 
turedly about  -feeling  like  Santa  Claus,"  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  tour  his  patience  wore 
thin.  'So  for  this  I  went  to  rabbinical  school," 
he  muttered  darkly,  'to  schlepp  (carry)  knives 
for  a  Congressman.'  " 

This  is  an  outright  and  malicious  false- 
hood. Rabbi  Rosenberg  was  not  "given  the 
task"  of  toting  the  gifts,  I  was  born  and 
raised  a  Jew,  and  J  am  President  of  a  Hebrew 
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Day  St-h^wl  I  do  not  order  RAbbis  around 
I  do  not  mike  them  carry  things  Tor  me  It 
Peter  Kann  s.iw  the  Chaplain  carrying  an  .ilr- 
liiie  fligh:  b.tg  containing  a  dozen  or  so  hunt- 
ing knives  (not  exactly  a  baclt-brealtlng 
lo.idl.  he  must  have  surely  'een  the  Chap- 
lain pick  them  up  on  his  own  It  Is  strange 
that  n  >  menUon  w:is  madf  of  my  Administra- 
tive Assistant  who  actually  did  most  of  the 
carrying  And.  the  Rabbi's  quotation  mot 
muttered  darkly'  i  would  have  been  hon- 
estly repi  rted  If  Mr  Kann  had  taken  the 
care  to  mention  that  he  had  a  smile  on  his 
face  from  ear  to  ear  when  he  said  It. 

"A  CIRCUMSPECT  RESERVE 

"But  most  New  York  dls  were  reserved.  lis- 
tening polltelv  but  rarely  asking  questions. 
Mr.  ResnU.k  surmised  that  some  might  be 
'awed'  bv  meeting  a  Congressman,  while 
others  'di  n't  know  me  from  a  hole  in  the 
ground  '  Possibly  the  trcKips  were  Inhibited 
by  the  inevitable  presence  of  senior  ofTl.'era- 
■Look  at  all  those  bird  colonels  standing 
around/  one  GI  said  'You  think  they're 
Just  here  for  their  health  or  something'''  " 

High-rinklng  ofHcers,  aware  of  their  in- 
hibiting influence,  generally  "disappeared" 
when  ine  soldiers  and  I  sat  .iround  and 
t.ilked  I  particularly  remember  the  very 
spirtted  di»cu;:sion  we  had  in  Plelku  which 
Listed  about  45  minutes.  The  highest  rank- 
ing officer  who  stuck  around  was  a  Captain 
from  New  York  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
circle  and  p^irtlclputed  in  the  conversation 
Just  like  tne  enasied  men.  I  can  understand 
a  reporter's  criticism  of  a  VIP  wno  spends 
all  his  time  talking  to  Colonels  and  Gen- 
erals. I  Completely  fail  to  understand  Mr 
Kann's  criticism  of  a  Congressman  who  tried 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  could  talking  to 
the   lower   echelon   troops. 

"At  9'::i  Infantry  Division  headquarters. 
New  York  OIs  were  in  short  supply.  An  enter- 
prising ycung  captain  solved  the  problem  by 
herding  a  r.mdjiu  grovip  of  OIs  into  a  con- 
ference room  to  meet  the  VIP.  'Hey,  what's 
going  on""'  one  GI  asked.  'I'm  from  Illinois.' 
'Yeah,  and  I'm  from  Michigan.'  said  another. 
'Shhhh,'  said  the  nervous  captain." 

Another  Kann  "oversight."  At  the  9th  In- 
fantry D:vi.-,ltn  Headquarters,  .it  Bear  Cat. 
I  was  given  ttie  privilege  of  pmrung  a  medal 
on  the  chest  of  Capt.iln  Martin  Anderson 
or  Wawarslng  New  York  (Ulster  County i. 
who  Is  not  merely  a  coi^stltuent  but  a  per- 
sonal friend  from  boyhood  days  The  nun- 
New  Yorkers  In  the  group  were  buddies  of 
Captain  Anderson  and  Jewuh  soldiers  to 
whom  rell^i'  '.is  medals  were  distributed.  Per- 
haps they  were  not  at  first  told  why  they 
were  being  brought  into  a  room  with  a  New 
York  Congressman  But.  why  fault  me  for 
this  oversight ' 

'The  Philippine  commanding  general 
greeted  the  VIP  helicopter,  and  a  giant  ban- 
ner prool.ilmed  Welcome  Congressman  Res- 
nick  '  The  VIP  party  was  treated  to  a  display 
of  civic  action.  Dcctors  and  dentists  treated 
patients  Cilass-n\aking  and  brick-makmg 
were  demonstrated  A  band  played  lively 
tunes.  The  VIP  group  got  cake  and  a  briefing 
before  departing." 

This  Is  completely  misleading  description. 
This  'Xis  not  a  'display"  of  civic  action.  It 
was  civic  action  in  progress,  part  of  a  regular- 
ly scheduled  program  of  health,  sanitation 
and  other  basics.  The  Plailippine  band  played 
lively  tunes  fur  a  serious  purpose — to  create 
a  country-fair  atmosphere  In  order  to  bring 
people  la  voluntarily  for  medical  and  dental 
attention  The  glass  making  and  brick  mak- 
ing were  demonstrated  — not  for  the  VIP 
party,  as  Mr.  Kann  suggests — but  for  the 
Vietnamese  peasant*  who  do  not  h.ive  tiie^e 
skills  and  are  being  taught  by  the  Fili- 
pinos (Glass  making"  is  also  an  inaccurate 
term.  What  the  Philippine  soldiers  were  do- 
ing was  showing  the  Vietnamese  how  to  use 
a  heated  Iron  to  make  drinking  glasses  out  of 
beer  bottles  by  cutting  the  necks  off  and 
smoothing    the    edges.)     Nearby    Philippine 


soldiers,  equipped  with  large  pM>rtable  fresh 
water  tanks,  were  w.ishing  children  with  soap 
as  their  motiiers  watched  It  might  al.so  have 
t)een  mentioned  that  this  w.is  the  lirst  Con- 
gressional p.irty  ever  to  visit  the  Philippine 
Civic  .Action  Program,  a  model  of  Its  kind, 
and  one  which  is  providing  many  valuable 
lesfiorvs  for  Americans  by  a  nation  which  has 
had  tremendous  experience  In  such  activities 
Tw  )  days  later  the  ResnUk  party  saw 
Edap  Bnang,  a  Montagnard  refugee  resettle- 
ment camp  In  the  Central  Hlghland.s  Await- 
ing the  visitors  waa  .mother  banner,  plus 
alK)ut  500  Montagnards  lined  up  behind  war- 
riors carrying  ceremonial  shields  .ind  .spears" 

I  resent  the  Implication  that  a  visitor  ex- 
pects, is  taken  In  by,  or  approves  of  such  a 
theatrical  greeting  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this  on  my  previous  vlsit.s  to  Viet 
Nam.  and  remember  telling  Mr.  Kann  how 
things  had  changed.  He  knew  my  reaction, 
yet  failed  to  report  It  In  his  .story.  However. 
I  have  since  learned  that  such  [greetings  are 
traditional  among  the  mountain  people  of 
that  area  I  had  seen  similar  receptions  for 
visiting  dlgnlt.irles  in  Laos  I  dislike  c;uined 
demonstrations  because  I  find  them  discom- 
forting and  wasteful  of  time  .md  personnel. 
a;id  for  this  reason  my  party  avoided  trips  of 
t^his  type  as  much  as  possible  As  Mr.  Kann 
Implies  elsewhere,  they  were  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

"A.  U  S.  Army  captain  stationed  at  Edap 
En;ing  watched  scornfully  These  Montag- 
nards are  really  getting  sick  of  this  stuff,  lin- 
ing up  and  cl.ipplng  every  time  .some  VIP 
comes  in."  he  said,  Thpv  don't  even  know 
what's  going  on.  It's  Just  one  big  show  '  " 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  whether  this  Is  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Kann.  the  unldentlflpd  Army 
Captain,  or  an  anonymous  Montagnard  How- 
ever, It  must  be  stressed  that  f  ;to  interpreters 


Mr.  Kann  remembers  how  I  contrasted  these 
clean,  healthy  looking  children  with  those 
I  had  seen  a  year  earlier  at  a  Montagnard 
village — unwashed  children  with  matted 
hair,  bodies  covered  with  scabs  and  open 
sores  Conditions  In  Edap  Enang.  only  six 
months  old.  had  already  advanced  some  of 
these  primitive  [X'ople  many  hundreds  of 
years 

I  did  not  invite  Peter  Kann  or  any  other 
'■orrespondent  to  travel  with  me  In  Viet 
Nam.  Mr.  Kami  called  me  immediately  after 
1  arrived  In  Saigon  and  asked  If  he  could 
accomp.my  me.  I  gladly  agreed,  never 
dreaming  that  he  planned  such  a  tapestry  of 
bias,  distortion,  and  iialf-truths. 

What  started  out  as  a  criticism  of 
"c.mned"  brierlnus  and  receptions  for  VIP's 
Was  transformed  somewhere  along  the  line 
into  .1  hatchet  Job  on  me.  In  doing  this,  Mr 
Kann — presumably  bec.iuse  of  our  intense 
disagreement  over  .Administration  policy  In 
Viet  Nam,  a!id  pfrli.ips  his  own  dl.'-pleasure 
with  the  military- -committed  every  sin  of 
omission  and  distortion  that  a  skilled  writer 
IS  c.ipable  of. 

Your  correspondent  has  performed  a 
grave  disservice  to  me.  your  newspaper,  and 
your  readers  A  reporter  (unless  he  writes  a 
signed  column  of  opinion)  Is  assumed  by 
the  reader  to  be  reporting  l.icts,  fully  and 
objectively.  Certainly,  s<^me  perceptive  read- 
ers must  have  asked  themselves  why  your 
corre«pi>ndent's  tire  was  not  directed  against 
those  Congressmen  who  do  not  go  to  Vict 
Nam  atid  see  things  for  themselves.  Is  it  be- 
cause he  resents  our  intrusion  upon  his 
prerogatives"? 

VIP's  do  not  go  to  Viet  Nam  for  fun  and 
t;ames — or  to  feel  important.  If  .uuone  is 
looking  for  good   times  and  recreation,  Viet 


...  .  J   ^    .  J        ,         w,      «Nam  is  the  last   pace  he  would  go  lo.  Viet 

would   have   been   needed   In   order   for   thls_/\,  ,,„  „    ,o  „„♦  ..,„  „i„„„  t 

I      Nam,  even  m  peace  time,  is  not  the  place  I 

would  reconunend  lo  my  friends  for  a  pleas- 


Montiignard  opinion  to  re.ich  the  typical 
.\rmy  officer.  Very  few  Vietnamese  speak  t>Tth 
English  and  the  Montagnard  language. 
Therefore,  for  a  Montagnard  to  communicate 
with  an  .American,  he  would  normally  have 
to  .speak  to  :i  .Mor.t.iKr.ard-speaklng  Vietnam- 
ese who  would  then  relay  the  message  to  an 
English-speaking  Vietnamese,  who  in  turn. 
would  relay  It  to  the  American.  Wlio  knows 
what  Is  added  or  subtracted  during  the 
translation'' 

"The  captain  pointed  to  the  viewing  stand. 
'Look  at  all  those  Vietnamese  officials.'  he 
said.  The  only  time  they  ever  come  around 
here  Is  when  a  VIP  Is  visiting.  Ten  minutes 
after  your  chopper  takes  off  there's  Miolng  U) 
be  one  hell  of  an  exodus  .if  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials out  of  this  place.'  I  Many  Vietnamese 
consider  the  Montagnard  tribesmen  inferior 
savages,  i  " 

This  Is  another  Kann  mistake  Tliere  was 
only  one  Vietnamese  official  present.  And 
your  writer  deliberately  avoided  mentioning 
the  fact  tliat  one  of  the  "Vietnamese  officials 
present  " — the  Province  Chief — w.is  himself 
a  Montagnard! 

Mr.  K.mn's  worst  omission  here,  how- 
ever. Is  his  failure  to  report  the  Important 
role  of  such  demonstrations  in  South  Viet 
Nam's  natlon-bulldlng  process,  particularly 
among  such  "alien"  etlinlc  groups  as  the 
Montagnards.  Indeed,  a  proper  criticism 
might  well  be  that  there  are  not  rnougti 
Vietnamese  officials  visiting  Montagnard  and 
other  ethnic  minorities.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  create  a  feeling  of  n.itlonhood  In 
every  way.  no  matter  how  sm.ill.  For  example. 
the  banners  flying  over  the  reception  area 
were  Viet  Nam  flags.  The  school  children  wore 
fresh,  clean  clothes.  Including  yellow  T- 
shirts  with  horizontal  red  stripes — again,  the 
Viet  Nam  flag  Mr  Kann  .ilso  failed  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  this  resettlement  com- 
munity of  B.OOO  people  has  school  rooms  and 
a  dispensary,  benefits  which  the  Montag- 
nards have  never  enjoyed  before.  We  saw. 
too.  classes  of  school  children,  who  at  the 
age  of  7  or  8  were  already  more  literate  than 
their  mo6t  elevated  village  elders.  I  am  sure 


ure  trip  It  is  a  dull  country  which  offers 
few  pleasures,  amusements,  or  sightseeing 
to  titillate  the  tourist.  The  climate  Is  un- 
comfortable, rhere  is  none  of  the  exotic 
shopping  that  brings  people  to  Bangkok  or 
Hong  Kong  There  is  no  theatre,  there  is  no 
night  life,  except  for  the  rundown  bars.  A 
Congressman  who  makes  a  serious  effort  to 
And  out  what  is  going  on  Is  usually  up  at  7 
am.  and  then  begins  a  steady  round  of 
trips  in  noisy  helicopters  over  enemy-held 
jungles,  and  endless  discussions  with  the 
many  people  whose  opinions  ,ire  worth  hav- 
ing. It  ;s,  .it  best,  an  exli.tusilng  experience. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  pleasant 
to  sit  around  the  family  fireside  in  Wash- 
ington. DC — and  I  would  have  saved  a 
i;reat  deal  of  money  in  the  bargain. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  there  is  so 
much  confusion  and  lack  of  understanding 
.imong  Americans  about  events  in  Viet  Nam. 
My  own  experience  suggests  one  possible 
reason  tor  this.  If  this  kind  of  slanted  re- 
porting I  had  the  ill  fortune  to  observe  first 
hand  is  more  widespread  than  I  would  like 
to  believe  it  is.  '.ve  may  have  a  clue  about 
why  the  American  people  may  be  having 
this  problem. 

We  .ill  grew  up  learning  to  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  American  press.  It  comes  as 
rude  shock  to  learn  how  deeply  this  integrity 
IS  .sometimes  compromised. 

If  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  sincerely  In- 
terested in  deciding  whether  the  credibility 
g.'.p  Is  mine  or  Mr.  Kann's.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  what  I  told  you  on  the  phone:  I 
will  pay  for  Mr.  Kann's  trip  back  to  the 
United  States  In  order  to  talk  this  over  face 
to  face  in  your  office.  At  the  very  least.  I  be- 
lieve X  am  completely  Justified  In  demand- 
ing that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  publish  the 
information  in  this  letter,  in  Its  entirety.  In 
space  comparable  to  that  given  to  Mr. 
Kann's  story. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSETH  Y.  Resnick. 
Member  of  Congress. 


F>  hrxai-ji   :<),   10 IIS 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  TRAVEL  TASK 
1  ORCE  RECOMMENDS  A  CON- 
STRUCTIVE PROGRAM  FOR  IM- 
PROVING OUR  TRAVEL  BALANCE 
OF  PAYMENTS 

The  SPE.AKFR  pro  tempore.  Un<iei'  a 
pioviou.s  order  ol  :!ie  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man li.im  Wi.'icon.sin  IMr.  Reuss],  is 
recot'i'ii/td  for  20  :ninute.<. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  three  clieera 
lor  the  .>',iperb  repoii  ol  yesterday  fiom 
the  Presidtnfs  Iiidu.stiy-Goveiiinieiit 
.S'liecial  Ta.sk  Fori  e  on  Travel.  It.s  chair- 
man. Amba.s.sador  Robert  M  McKmney, 
its  Executive  Director,  Robert  G.  Pelikan. 
and  >.ach  of  its  153  inembrrs  de.servc  ;;i'eat 
credit  for  it.s  timely  und  constructive 
leromrneiidation.s.  In  a  nut-shell,  the  Task 
Foice  lecomrnends  the  i.s.suance  of  hos- 
pitality caids  to  European  visitois  to 
tlii-s  country  thi.s  year  and  nixt.  The 
ho.spitality  card  will  entitle  the  visitor 
!,)  a  ance-m-a-lifetimi'  .set  of  travel  di.s- 
c-ounts — L'5  percent  on  ti'ansat'antic 
fli':;hts  50  percent  on  domestic  air  liiuhts, 
J.j  jjPivent  in  raili-oad  fai'e.s,  40  percent 
ill  ma.i  jr  hotel-motel  chani.s,  and  10  per- 
ceiit  on  charter  bu.se.s  and  car  rentals. 
I  he  ho.spitality  card  would  entitle  the 
vi.-;tor  not  only  to  the.H^  discounts  but  to 
lice  aci.'nisMon  to  local  piibhc  transpor- 
tation, mu.seum.';,  toll  road.-,  and  national 
p.irk-;  and  forests. 

Pi'opeily  advertised,  the  hospitality 
...ic!  could  r'jadily  double  the  700.0'JO 
::iuopean  tourists  v.-iio  visited  the  United 
.S:;;les  last  year.  If  so,  this  could  improve 
oia  balance  of  payments  on  tourism  ac- 
count by  S250  million  annually. 

The  liospitality  card  proposal  is  closely 
.trim  to  the  travel  certificate  envisaged 
oy  H  R.  14607  introduced  on  January  15, 
1968.  by  myself  and  cospon.sored  by  Rep- 
resentatives Ken  W.  Hechler,  Jonathan 
B  Bi-GHAM,  John  Conyers,  Jr..  Don  Ed- 
ward?. Leonard  Farbstein,  Robert  L.  Leg- 
GEir.  Sam  Gibboxs.  Morris  K.  Udall.  Mrs. 
r-  iTH  Gf.een.  Frank  Thompson.  Jr., 
iliHARD  T.  Hanna.  William  D.  Hatha- 
w.AY.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Lucien  N. 

N'Fn7I.    P.WL    FiNDLEY.    FRED    SCHWENGEL, 

Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr.,  Seymour  Hal- 
>  F^.N".  Frank  Horton.  and  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr. 
Because  of  the  promise  of  generous  dis- 
iiits  that  the  Task  Force  has  been  able 
■  >  obtain,  no  Federal  matchinfj  subsidy 
ould  .-eem  to  be  required.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Congress  will  respond  afHrm- 
atively   to  the  legislative   recommenda- 
tions of  the  Task  Force — for  a  slightly 
oxtxinded    fiscal    1968    budpet    for    the 
U  S.    Travel    Service,    and    for    legis- 
!,=.iive  authority  to  waive  visa  require- 
nients  of  business  and  plea.sure  visits  of 
;p  to  90  days. 

The  President  on  January  1,  1968.  pro- 
tJoscd  a  program  to  save  $500  million 
:..:;ually  on  the  touiism  account.  The 
>pcc;fic  proposals  were  unfurled  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  February  5.  They  include  t\vo 
parts,  each  aimed  at  improving  the  bal- 
a::ce-of-iiayments  tourism  account  by 
ibout  S250  million:  First,  a  combination 
of  a  Presidential  request  for  voluntarily 
restricting  travel  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, a  diminution  of  the  duty-free 
cu.stoms  allowance,  and  a  5-peicent  tax 
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of  foreign  air  travel;  second,  a  proi<o.sed 
tax  on  touri.st  expendituies. 

With  the  first  half  of  the  package 
there  can  be  little  quarrel.  The  tourist 
expenditure  tax.  un  the  otlier  hand, 
presents  real  difficulties.  Besides  .seriously 
interfering  with  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  tiavcl.  it  invites  letaliation  by  the 
governments  and  people  ol  Euicpe  whicii 
could  bring  about  the  failure  of  the  task 
force's  hospitality  card  program.  The 
task  force  in  its  report  tactfully  avoids 
comment  upon  the  m  gative  afftct  ot  the 
touii.-t  exi>endituie  tax: 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Task  Force  i),i.- 
.1  tliversitv  oi  opiiiHui  with  respect  to  the 
;Kl;iiiiustrution':,  pr'.po.s.;l,s  to  institute  t.ixeK 
on  tickets  and  expe.iditures  m  certain  lor- 
eign  are:\s.  In  this  report,  v.-e  h.ue  avoided  u 
systematic  review  of  these  niea.sures  or  their 
e  lect  on  imerii  iTlon-ii  cooper, .tion  a.s  re- 
lated to  this  jjrogr.im.  Consefiuenlly,  nothing 
.said  or  unsaui  wi  tliis  report  is  intended  to 
represent  any  departure  Irom  the  views  in- 
(ir.  idual  members  may  hold  on  thi.s  .subject. 

The  admini.sfation  would  do  well  to 
drop  its  tourist  exijendituie  lax  ijroposal. 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  ta.sk  force  s 
constructive  hospitality  caid  p  oposal 
which  would  yield  the  same  balaiicc-ril- 
mtyments  benefit.  Having  fiighteiied  the 
Europeans  and  our.selvts  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  travel  expenditure  Ux.  it  is  a 
^ood  lime  to  be  constructive. 


PLACING  OP  OUR  ARMED  FORCES 
IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  MILI- 
TARY 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrcs  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  asking  Con.!?ress  to  VN'iost  control  of 
the  Vietnam  war  from  the  hands  of 
the  civilian  warlords  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  Pentason  and  return  its 
tactical  conduct  to  the  hands  of  the  mili- 
tary where  it  belongs.  I  have  introduced 
a  resolution  to  accomplish  this. 

From  the  Bay  of  Pigs  to  the  present 
moment,  civilian  meddlers  have  gone 
berserk  in  interpretino:  civilian  control 
of  the  Nation's  military  forces  to  lu- 
clude  orders  and  interference  with  com- 
bat units  on  the  front 'ino. 

The  first  steps  that  .should  be  taken 
when  the  military  regains  control  of  the 
battlefield  is  to  bomb  Hanoi.  Haiphong, 
Vietcong  airfields,  and  communication 
centers. 

The  current  bathos  of  Presidential 
image  building  around  the  heroics  of 
Georce  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  sickening  to  the  American  people 
and  destructive  to  military  morale. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  civilian 
control  of  the  Nation's  military  forces, 
but  it  does  not  provide  for  in  depth,  di- 
rection of  those  forces  once  the  fight- 
ing men  make  contact  with  the  foe.  The 
military  today  is  drowning  in  the  double- 
talk  of  meddling  diplomacy. 

At  the  present  time,  the  pseudo-gen- 
erals  in   the   Pentagon   and   State   De- 


ixirtments  who  got  their  combat  train- 
ing in  Harvard  yard  pubs,  have  more 
say-so  about  day-to-day  fighting  than 
the  military  leaders  wlio  ha\e  been 
trained  to  do  the  job 

In  introducing  the  resolution.  I  called 
lor  a  joint  House-Senate  Vietnam  War 
Iiuestigation  Committee,  ijatleined  after 
the  Truman  Iiuestitiatina  Committee  of 
World  War  II. 

I  have  received  a  floodtide  of  com- 
plaints from  parents,  wive.s.  veterans. 
and  Vietnam  fighting  men  in  lecent  days 
rcuardinu  the  conuitions  under  'vvhich 
American  boys  are  being  loiced  to  fiaht 
m  Vietnam. 

'ihi.'se  inchitle  comjjlaiiits  about  locked 
up  weapon.s.  ammiin:ti:jn!f'ss  -.vcapons. 
.shortaaes  of  socks.  la^^or  blades,  ur  par- 
ents forced  ;o  dye  T-shirts  green  to  send 
to  their  sons  vsho  aie  jjrime  tanuts  in 
the  juncle  wearinf'.  Army-issue  whites; 
of  a  shoita'-.e  of  .45-caliljer  pistols;  of 
pilots  forced  to  waste  S3,000-a-shot  inis- 
.siles  on  phony  targets:  of  orders  to  GI's 
requirinv,  them  to  ladio  higher  head- 
quarters for  ijermi.ssion  to  shoot  at  snip- 
ers or  other  enemy  troops:  of  unarmed 
helicopters,  tanks,  iiati-ols.  and  camp 
:-;uards. 

Prom  my  mail,  it  is  ob\ious  tiiat  the 
American  jjeo|jle  sujjport  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam,  but  not  the  jjohtical 
leaders  in  WashinL'ton  who  they  ob- 
MOLisly  feci  an-  inept.  inroinpoK^nt,  and 
untruthful. 

And    this    includes    ihr    mother    who 
wrote  me  recently  from  Muskegon.  Mich., 
about    the    Army's    attempt    to    collect 
$70.21  from  a  Vietnam  veteran 
She  said: 

I  am  compelled  to  write  you.  I  Just  last 
.•light  kls.sed  a  young  son  perhaps  for  tlie 
1-ist  time,  .ts  iie  left  ui  be  shipped  to  V'let- 
:..ini.  .M..;!,ers  ..re  .'entnnental  .ibout  a  lot 
of  little  things-  and  Id  like  first  to  have  my 
.son  back.  Could  you  bill  the  Armv  a  couple 
of  miUi(jns  doll;T.s  and  about  18  vears  of 
tender  loviiiir  c.rre  fr,r  me? 

This  mother,  like  mothers  all  over 
America,  are  asking  not  why  their  sons 
iiave  to  go.  but  why  -yve  aiT  not  fighting 
to  win  once  we  commit  their  sons  to 
battle. 

In  almo.st  cver\-  me-ssacc.  there  are  ex- 
pi'cssions  of  great  relief  that  at  long  la.st. 
maybe  .somebody  in  Washington  is  i-oins 
to  do  sometliing  about  the  conditions  un- 
der which  their  sons  are  fr-ihting  for  their 
country. 

These  parents  arc  not  impressed  '.vith 
pronouncements  or  laments  from  Wash- 
ington. They  knov.'  the  conditions  u-ider 
which  then-  ,--ons  fr^ht  in  Vietnam.  Their 
sons  and  loved  ones  v.-rite  them  abTut  tli,:' 
battlefield  fia.scocs.  The  only  thine  they 
do  not  understand  is  the  political  non- 
.'-■ense  that  handcuffs  their  fishting  sons. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  i.ero- 
i.sin  and  coinp-nence  of  a  Washington,  a 
Lincoln,  or  an  Ei.senhov.er.  They  would 
.iu.st  like  to  sec  a  little  of  the  same  thins 
(iisplaycd  today. 

The  Joint  House-Senate  War  Investi- 
gating Committee  should. 

First.  Investigate  why  the  limited  war 
is  turning  into  an  unlimited  disaster. 

Second.  What  .-horta^-es  in  clothing, 
weapons,  atid  cqui.nment  exist:  v.'hy  and 
how  the  rhortages  can  be  rectified. 

Third.  The  extent  and  depth  of  civil- 
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Ian  diplomatic  shackles  on  battlefront 
military  leaders 

I  charge  that  the  Nations  political 
leaders  spend  more  time  wet-nursing  the 
peaceniks  and  draft  dodgers  than  they 
do  on  tiie  problt'ins  of  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam 

Maybe  they  think  the  flower  children 
will  vote 

I  have  heard  from  parents  in  30  States 
since  I  first  revealed  the  Ar-my  s  attempt 
to  collect  $70.21  from  a  Racine.  Wis. 
veteran  for  a  lost  rifle 

A  father  from  New  York  State  wrote: 

I  have  one  son.  a  West  Point  ifraduate 
who  is  In  South  Korea,  and  yesterday  I  saw 
a  20- year-old  boy.  my  youngest  son.  oft  for 
Vietnam.  He  la  a  warrant  officer  helicopter 
pilot.  My  God  knows  I  don't  want  it  to 
happen,  but  If  one  of  my  sons  loses  his  life 
In  this  thoughtleaa  action,  which  has  no  true 
foundation,  can  I  seelc  leg.tl  action  .igalnst 
the  Army  of  the  tJrUted  States'"  Since  when 
has  a  »70  rifle  been  worth  more  than  a  man  s 
life?  Por^ve  me  if  I  sound  confused,  but  I 
thought  I  served  m  World  War  II  to  make 
the  nation  safe  from  tyranny,  and — what 
other  word  can  I    ise — safe  from  stupidity' 

This  father,  like  thousands  of  others, 
has  sons  overseas  flghtin?  a  war  he  does 
not  understand  and  unable  to  obtain  the 
facts  on  which  to  base  a  patriotic 
Judgment. 

Just  as  he  has.  all  of  us  have  placed 
our  fEiith  In  a  paternalistic  leadership 
for  far  too  long.  We  have  not  demanded 
answers  to  the  questions  that  concerned 
us.  We  have  not  exercised  the  power  we 
hold  as  a  people  to  make  those  leaders 
level  with  us  on  ail  aspects  of  the  esca- 
lating conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  rising  rate  of  dead  and  wounded 
In  Vietnam  is  beginning  to  reach  into  the 
conscience  of  ever>'  American  parent.  It 
must  reach  Into  the  conscience  of  every 
Member  jf  Congress,  stimulating  the  ac- 
tion that  IS  needed  to  provide  the  Nation 
with  the  facts.  We  are  not  getting  them 
now.  The  only  truth  we  can  be  certain 
of  Is  that  those  who  are  permitted  to 
carry  weapons  in  the  defense  of  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  are  doing  so  bravely.  At 
home,  the  tea-sipping  civilian  leaders, 
wearing  their  tailor-made  togas  of  a 
HannibaJ,  feed  us  dribs  and  drabs  of  In- 
formation— a  few  thousand  American 
boys  here,  a  few  thousand  there,  a  tax 
bin  on  Wednesday,  a  multlbillion  supple- 
mental appropriation  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  If  they  do  not  know  where  they 
are  going,  how  can  the  American  people 
know? 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  And  out  and 
find  out  now 


PRESIDENT     SIGNS     SAVTNGS     AND 
LOAN   HOLDING  COMPAN'Y  ACT 

Mr.  PATNLXN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.Jection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  bill 
of  1968  to  strengthen  the  count:-y's  vital 
savings  and  loan  Industry. 


This  legislation  Is  a  big  forward  step 
in  an  industry  that  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent ,)ob  of  furnishing  the  credit  for 
the  building  and  purchase  of  homes.  This 
act.  which  provides  for  regulation  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  companies,  will 
protect  and  strengthen  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  nationwide. 

This  act  serves  the  broad  public  In- 
terest and  gives  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  properly  and  adequately  super- 
vise the  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  go 
down  as  one  of  the  important  acts  of  the 
90th  Congress.  This  bill  has  been  the 
product  of  long  and  hard  work  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  Presidents  remarks  at  the 
signing  of  this  bill. 

llEMARK.S    i.ir     THE    PRESIDENT    AT    THE    SIGNING 

iif  rut:  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany Bill 

Members  of  Congress  and  distinguished 
i5uest.s,  the  bill  I  sign  here  today  will 
strengthen  and  protect  a  cornerstone  of 
American  life — the  s.ivmgs  and  loan  asso- 
ciation 

We  ihirilc  of  these  Institutions  .is  a  part  of 
hometown  America  ITiey  are  in  every  state, 
they  are  always  close  to  where  our  people 
live  More  than  40  million  Americans  put 
their  savings  there.  These  associations  pro- 
vide moat  of  the  mortgages  that  allow  fam- 
ilies to  build  or  iUlow  famlleis  to  buy  their 
homes. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
today's  America  Is  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  homes — 37  million  homes — are  owned 
oy  the  families  who  live  m  them 

It  Is  ^ood  to  Know  that  two-thirds  jf  my 
countrymen  do  not  have  a  landlord  to  worry 
about  I  have  a  nice  house  here,  but  I  axn 
always  conscious  that  1  .an  only  a  tenant 

My  landlord  is  the  pe<jple  of  the  United 
States  Every  morning  except  .Sunday  and 
Monday — the  landlord  sends  hundreds  of 
delegates  who  tour  through  'he  downstairs 
part  of  the  house-  just  to  see  if  Mrs.  John- 
son and  I  are  here  and  if  we  are  keeping  up 
the  ppjperty  well 

I  oould  go  on.  but  I  don't  •want  to  get  into 
that  business  about  renewing  the  lease!  I 
'.vtll  have  sometiilng  to  say  about  them  at 
at  a  later  date. 

This  legislation  that  I  am  approving  today 
gives  .idUltlonal  protection  to  the  tens  of 
nuiUons  of  people  who  Invest  in,  and  who 
borrow  from,  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. For  the  tlrst  time  it  enables  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate  and 
supervise  holding  companies  whlcb  own  or 
control  insured  associations. 

It  Is  a  well-devised  safeguard  against  pos- 
sible abuses.  It  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
^ouMdnebs  of  the  entire  industry  It  should 
encourage  even  greater  public  saving  in  these 
associations 

Public  policy  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
well-being  of  our  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 

They  are  too  important  to  their  millions 
of  shareholders. 

They  are  too  necessary  to  a  healthy  mort- 
gage market. 

Thev  are  too  vital  to  America's  growing 
economy. 

The  associations  owned  by  holding  com- 
panies are  few.  But  If  abuses  In  their  opera- 
tion should  cause  even  one— even  one — to 
become  Insolvent,  public  confidence  In  other 
savings  and  loan  associations  would  be 
weakened.  Thus,  the  problem  of  these  asso- 
ciations under  the  control  of  holding  com- 
panies Is.  I  think,  an  important  national 
problem. 


It  Is  a  problem  that  this  legislation  seeks 
and  is  designed,  we  hope,  to  correct  and  to 
prevent. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  Senator  Spark- 
man  and  Congressman  Patman  and  their 
respective  Committees,  Chairman  Home,  nnt! 
all  the  others  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
to  bring  this  day  about. 

I  must  franltiy  admit  that  I  have  been 
waiting  for  It  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
cerned every  day  during  that  waiting  perlr.n 
lest  something  happened  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  designed  to  prevent. 

So  It  Is  with  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  some  sense  of  accomplishment  that  we 
meet  here  In  this  room  today  where  I  will 
put  my  signature  on  a  measure  that  1  think 
Is  very  much  desired  and  needed. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO  IN- 
CREASE CREDIT  UNION  LENDIN(  i 
LIMIT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  an  unsecurfrt 
loan  that  a  Federal  credit  union  can 
make  to  one  of  its  members. 

Under  present  law.  Federal  credit 
unions  can  make  unsecured  loan  limits 
of  no  more  than  S750.  The  new  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  unsecured  lo;<;i 
limit  to  S2.500. 

When  the  original  Federal  Crea:: 
Union  Act  was  introduced  in  1934,  it  co:.- 
tained  an  unsecured  loan  limit  of  S5 
In  1940.  the  amount  was  raised  to  SK .! 
and  in  1946  to  S300.  In  1949.  the  uns.  - 
cured  loan  limit  was  increased  to  $4(0 
and  m  1959,  It  was  brought  up  to  i'^ 
present  level  of  S750.  Thus,  the  loan  lini.: 
has  not  been  altered  during  the  past  i 
years,  and  there  Is  clearly  a  precede:.: 
for  Increasing  the  amount. 

As  I  have  often  stated  before,  there 
are  more  credit  unions  in  this  countr-'. 
nearly  24.000.  than  all  other  financial 
Institutions  combined.  And.  there  aie 
more  federally  chartered  credit  union.-. 
some  12,000.  than  all  other  federal!.' 
chartered  financial  Institutions.  It 
.should  also  be  pointed  out  that  creci:: 
unions,  both  State  and  Federal,  have 
achieved  a  commendable  loss  record  ai.n 
over  the  years  have  had  losses  greatly 
below  those  of  other  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Based  on  the  record  of  safety  and 
.service  the  credit  unions  have  achieved, 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  lending  au- 
thority should  not  be  increased  .so  thai 
they  can  better  serve  their  members.  l: 
must  also  be  remembered  that  credtt 
unions  deal  primarily  with  little  people. 
people  who  do  not  have  financial  re- 
sources that  would  enable  them  to  i>ro- 
vide  collateral  for  fairly  large  loans.  Bii:. 
credit  union  members  do  have  a  remarK- 
able  record  for  repaying  their  loans,  .i 
record  that  certainly  should  be  consid- 
ered as  loan  collateral. 

Some  financial  institutions  ha\e 
adopted  credit  policies  that  are  so  re- 
strictive that  the  only  people  who  can 
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obtain  loans  are  the  ones  that  are  so 
'.veil  heeled  that  they  do  not  need  the 
money.  Credit  unions  do  not  operate 
under  this  philosophy  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  bound  by  large  collateral 
requirements. 

If  credit  unions  are  to  continue  to  help 
the  little  man  in  our  ever-expanding 
fconomy,  they  must  have  the  freedom  to 
customize  their  loan  requirements  to  the 
needs  of  the  borrower. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TRAVELS  ACROSS 
COUNTRY  TO  PLEDGE  SUPPORT 
OF  OUR  FIGHTING  MEN 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  went  from  coast  to  coast 
last  weekend  to  tell  America's  fighting 
men  boimd  for  Vietnam  of  our  pride  in 
their  proven  ability — and  our  determina- 
tion to  back  their  brave  fight. 

On  the  flight  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Con- 
^tellation,  at  Fort  Bragg,  and  at  El  Toro 
Marine  Base,  the  President  gave  the  men 
of  three  services  one  common  message: 
We  depend  upon  their  courage  to  pre- 
erve  freedom  in  Asia. 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  demanding, 
but  Americans  have  never  failed  to  rally 

■  o  its  defense  when  challenged  by  aggres- 
lon.  The  demands  of  freedom  have  never 

been  easy,  but  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans— like  their  forefathers — will  not  be 
:oimd  wanting. 

As  President  Johnson  stated,  we  may 

debate,   dissent,   and  disagree  but  the 

Time     has     come     for     Americans     to 

-tand    imited    together.    We    must    all 

ealize  that  peace  will  not  come  to  the 

•orld  merely  by  wishing  for  peace. 

We  face  a   ruthless  and  determined 

•  nemy.  We  have  soucht  to  secure  from 

:.im  a  just  end  to  the  bloodshed — but  his 

nswer  has  been  tragically  clear.  It  is 

.rittcn  in  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  lives  and 

uoperty,  and  in  the  wholesale  assassina- 

'ion     and     calculated     terror     recently 

bi'oueht  upon  South  Vietnam. 

Our  answer  today  must  be  as  it  has 
.  hvays  been:  Unswerving  dedication  to 
:ieedom  in  its  hour  of  challenge. 

I  join  with  President  Johnson  In  wish- 
ing our  fighting  men  God's  speed — and 
protection — in  their  just  cause.  We  will 
.'-upport  them  all  the  way. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  into 
"he  Record  President  Johnson's  remarks 
:o  our  men  at  arms,  as  follows: 

iiEMARKS    OF    THE    PRESmENT    AT    FORT    BRAGG, 

N.C. 
General   Seltz.   General  JoluiBon,  General 
V.'alt.  troopers,  wherever  you  are,  wherever 

■  ou  go.  each  of  you  knows  that  you  liave 
■^ith  you  always  the  devotion,  the  concern, 
'lie  prayers  of  all  of  those  dear  to  you  and 
■o  whom  you  are  very  dear. 

.■\s  you  depart  once  again  to  answer  the 
'  all  from  afar,  I  come  here  today  as  your 
President  to  tell  you  that  on  your  journey 
•he  hearts  of  this  Nation  and  the  hopes  of 
men  In  many  nations  fly  with  yoti  and  will 
follow  with  you  until  this  duty  Is  done. 


It  Is  never  easy  for  men  to  leave.  It  is 
never  easy  to  ask  men  to  leave  home  and 
happiness  for  duty  far,  far  away. 

But  the  duties  of  freedom  have  never  been 
easy.  For  your  Nation,  for  all  of  Its  people, 
those  duties  may  become  more  demanding, 
the  trials  may  become  more  difficult,  the 
tests  more  challenging,  before  we  or  the 
world  shall  know,  again,  that  peace  on  this 
planet  Is  once  more  secure. 

In  every  capital  where  there  was  a  pros- 
pect. In  every  forum  where  there  was  a 
promise,  your  Nation  and  Its  leadership  has 
sought  peace. 

The  answer  of  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  has 
been  pillage.  The  enemy  has  launched  a 
major  counter-offensive  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  He 
has  marshaled  his  power  around  the  cities 
of  South  Vietnam,  in  I  Corps  and  elsewhere. 
After  21 2  years  in  which  he  has  seen  his 
grip  on  the  people  weaken,  he  has  linally  de- 
cided to  try  to  win  now — this  year.  His  aim 
is  to  shake  the  Government  of  south  Viet- 
nam to  Its  foundations,  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  South  Vietnamese  people — to 
destroy  the  will  of  your  pe<iple,  the  .American 
people — to  see  this  struggle  through 

In  his  first  attempt  three  weeks  ago.  he 
failed.  He  did  Inflict  terrible  wounds  on  the 
people,  and  lie  took  terrible  losses  himself.  He 
did  prove,  again,  what  the  world  has  long 
known — that  terrorists  can  strike  and  can 
kill  without  warning  before  the  forces  of 
order  can  throw  them  back. 

And  now  he  has  struck  again.  At  this  very 
hour,  a  second  wave  of  terrorists  is  striking 
the  cities.  Our  forces  are  ready.  I  know  they 
will  acquit  themselves,  as  they  always  have, 
however  tough  the  battle  becomes,  and 
wherever  It  comes. 

There  has  never  been  a  finer  fighting  force 
wearing  the  American  uniform  than  you 
and  the  one  that  you  are  going  to  Join. 

■We  long  to  see  this  bloodshed  come  to  an 
end.  Month  after  month  we  sought  to  find  an 
honorable  solution  to  the  struggle  that  has 
torn  Vietnam  for  20  years.  The  enemy's  an- 
swer was  clear.  It  Is  written  in  the  towns  and 
the  cities  that  he  struck  three  weeks  ago — 
In  the  homeless  thousands  who  fled  the  scenes 
of  battle — In  the  army  that  he  has  massed 
In  the  North  near  the  DMZ. 

And  our  answer — your  answer — must  be 
just  as  clear:  Unswerving  resolution  to  resist 
these  ruthless  attacks,  as  we  have  resisted 
every  other. 

Now  remember  this:  You,  each  of  you,  rep- 
resent America's  will — America's  commit- 
ment— In  a  land  where  our  own  security,  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam's  freedom,  is  now 
facing  a  deadly  challenge.  Men  who  have 
never  been  elected  to  anything  are  threaten- 
ing an  elected  government  and  the  painfully 
achieved  institutions  of  democracy. 

You — each  of  you — have  a  great  role  to  play 
In  this  struggle.  I  believe — I  know — that  you 
will  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  Just  as  your 
forefathers  served  It.  You  will  serve  It  with 
bravery,  you  will  serve  it  with  skill,  you  will 
serve  It  with  devotion. 

We,  all  America,  are  proud  of  you.  I  came 
here  to  speak  In  behalf  of  all  America,  and 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  our  finest  because 
you  are  the  Airborne. 

(The  troops  responded  witir  "All  the  wav, 
sir.") 
Ood  bless  you  and  keep  you. 


Remarks  op  the  President  at  El  Toro 
Marine  Base.  Calif. 

General  Walt,  General  Kyle.  General  QuU- 
ter.  General  Thrash,  General  Sawyer,  troop- 
ers, tonight,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  God- 
speed as  you  leave — some  of  you  for  the 
second  time — to  defend  your  Nation's  cause 

Your  destination — I  Corps  in  Vietnam — is 
torn  and  scarred  tonight.  More  than  any 
other  stretch  of  territory.  It  is  a  place  where 
the  meaning  of  this  war  is  clearly  revealed. 

The  enemy,  who  set  out  nine  years  ago  to 


conquer  South  Vietnam  by  force.  1;  showing 
precisely  what  he  Intends  In  I  Corps  He 
makes  no  pretense  of  talking  about  land  re- 
form, or  of  Improving  the  lives  of  the  jjcople. 
He  wants,  Instead,  his  neighbor's  land  He 
believes  the  way  to  get  it  is  at  the  point  uf 
a  gun. 

He  Is  undertaking  what  he  calls  lils  "Route 
9  Offensive"  He  plans  to  strike  along  that 
route  and  lo  plant  his  Hag  un  the  free  soli 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Defeated  In  every 
otlier  part  of  the  country,  he  has  concen- 
trated his  major  effort  there,  with  regular 
torces  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  At 
Quang  Trl— at  Hue — at  Danang— at  Khe- 
sanh — tonight  United  States  Marines  stand 
squarely  in  the  path  of  ills  plan. 

freedom's  defense  could  not  be  in  better 
l;iands. 

The  Marines  in  Vietnam  have  not  only 
.shown  how  bravely  they  can  fight  They  have 
also  pioneered  in  an  effort  that  has  no  prece- 
dent whatever  in  warfare.  They  have  shown 
the  Vietnamese  people,  whose  lives  and  liomes 
they  defend,  liow  to  hope.  Side  by  side  with 
their  allies,  tliey  liave  planted  seeds  of  free- 
dom in  hundreds  of  villages.  They  have  In- 
.spired  new  courage,  new  confidence,  in  all 
the  people   And  the  people  will  not  lorget 

Now  the  enemy  has  brought  new  heart- 
break to  the  land  he  has  Invaded.  He  has 
marked  Ills  path  with  flame  and  terror — and 
the  lime  of  testing  Is  still  not  over. 

This  is  a  decisive  time  in  Vietnam.  The 
eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world — the  eyes  of  all  of  history  Itself — are 
on  that  little,  brave  band  of  defenders  who 
hold  the  pass  at  Khesanh  and  the  area  that 
is  around  it 

We  do  not  doubt  the  outcome 

General  Walt,  who  Is  here  with  me  tonight, 
who  has  flown  across  the  land  with  me  today, 
tells  me  that  he  has  walked  every  mile  of 
I  Corps.  And  General  Walt  believes  it  can 
be  defended. 

I  read  that  same  message  in  your  eyes. 

The  enemy's  tide  will  be  broken.  Tlie  vil- 
lages— and  the  treasured  city  of  Hue — will 
be  rebuilt.  Freedom  will  survive — because 
brave  men  like  you  are  going  there  to  preserve 
it. 

You — and  the  men  of  the  Airborne  to 
whom  I  spoke  earlier  today  at  Fort  Bragg — 
are  the  sons  of  America's  best  years,  the  best 
years  any  nation,  any  people,  have  ever 
known.  Whatever  the  station  from  which 
you  come,  you — and  your  families— are  liv- 
ing a  life  that  no  others  have  ever  lived. 

II  there  is  goodness  in  our  American  life. 
It  flows  from  the  reality  that  we  live  in 
peace — without  fear  of  our  neighbors— with- 
out threat  from  aggressors — without  hating 
or  knowing  that  we  are  hated  by  undent 
foes. 

Peace  has  been,  and  peace  Is,  the  great 
American  blessing.  It  Is  peace  that  v.e  seek 
to  help  others  flnd  so  that  they  may  live 
as  we  in  America  are  privileged  to  live. 

When  men  cry  "Peace",  do  they  not  know 
that  Americans  cannot  give  peace  to  the 
world  by  ever  abandoning  it  to  aggressors? 
When  men  cry  "Peace",  do  they  not  under- 
stand that  we  cannot  keep  peace  for  our- 
selves by  withdrawing  from  the  challenges 
that  the  enemies  of  peace  present? 

But  nations — like  men — are  never  priv- 
ileged to  know  and  never  able  to  choose  the 
precise  moment  when  their  destiny  is  de- 
termined. We  can  only  know — and  we  can 
only  strive  to  answer — the  call  of  duty  when 
that  call  comes,  and  the  call  has  come 
tonight. 

The  men  at  Khesanh,  in  I  Corps,  need 
help.  They  have  asked  for  It.  If  you  were 
there  and  they  were  here,  they  would  come 
to  help  you. 

I  have  asked  you  to  go  and  help  them.  I 
know  you  vrtll  do  your  duty  and  that  you  will 
get  the  job  done.  Our  hearts  and  our  hopes 
fly  with  you  as  you  leave  on  this  week  end. 

May  God  keep  you  safely  and  some  day 
bring  you — and  all  with  whom  you  stand — 
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to  live  In  a  nation  and  to  live  in  a  world  that 
Is  made  peaceful  by  the  duty  that  you  now 
undertake 

May  God  blees  and  keep  each  of  you.  We 
are  proud  of  you.  Your  Nation  is  proud  of 
you  And  we  wlU  be  prouder  when  you  come 
marching  home  alter  you  have  done  the 
Job 

Thank  each  of  you.  and  good  night. 

R!:m.*rk-<  of  the  President  on  the  F*lioht 
Deck,  U  S  6.  ••Consteh..*tion" 

.-Vdmiral  Rueder.  Capt.  Flanagan,  men  of 
the  Constellation.  It  Is  i^ood  to  be  here  this 
mornir.g  with  all  of  you  who  are  here. 

When  you  see  them  next,  please  convey 
rhe  regards  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
those  men  who  were  not  contacted  and  had 
to  spend  S.iturday  night  ^ishore 

A.>  an  v'ld  Navy  man  myseli.  fnni  an  earlier 
day.  I  kr.t.'.v  how  deeply  they  all  regret  not 
ht'ir.g  here  with  us  this  morning. 

I  am  \erv  privileged  U)  be  In  your  company. 

Three  t.mcs  this  ship  stiX)d  on  Yankee 
Station— this  last  time  tlylng  10.000  sorties. 
110  major  strikes,  against  the  heaviest  con- 
centrations of  air  defenses  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  w.ir  I  am  very  proud  to  say  to  you 
:hls  moi;ulng.  Captain,  and  to  all  the  officers 
and  all  of  the  men  of  the  Constellation: 
Well  done. 

I  must  depart  shortly  to  the  duties  which 
alwavs  await.  Having  made  this  )ourney.  I 
shall  return  with  renewed  gratitude  and 
'lulckened  pride  'or  the  men  and  women  and 
the  families  of  the  services  which  keep  my 
country  secure. 

It  Is  a  duty  that  no  man  should  covet  to 
decide  that  the  son.^  ot  this  Nation  should 
be  asked  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  danger. 
Bir  when,  from  where  the  danger  lies,  there 
Climes  a  call  for  support.  It  !s  a  source  of 
abiding  gratification  to  know  that  the  Nation 
can,  and  the  Nation  will,  answer  In  full. 

The  Call  has  come  I  have  .seen  your 
comrades  of  the  Army,  of  the  Marines,  and 
of  the  Air  Force — all  working  together  as  a 
team  in  harness  to  answer  with  ,i  sureness 
and  With  a  swiftnes-s  never  known,  never 
possible,  before.  Many  men  to  whom  I  bade 
God-speed  o.nly  yesterday  are  giving  the  ?ec- 
ntid  measure,  as  many  of  you  have  alreadv 
^iven,  and  are  willing  to  i;ive  again  And  to 
e.ich  of  you  :;lvers.  I  salute  you. 

No  money,  no  benefits,  no  prlvileijes  can 
compensate  men  for  the  duty  which  country 
asks  and  cause  demands.  In  these  times,  as 
m  all  times  past,  the  cause  of  :reetlom  is  a 
most  demanding  cause  It  demands  courage 
of  those  who  must  bear  the  battles  It  de- 
ni.inds  constancy  of  those  at  home  for  whom 
rhe  battles  are  borne. 

Men  mav  debate  and  men  may  dissent, 
men  mav  disagree  and  God  forbid  that  a  time 
.should  come  when  men  of  this  land  may 
not — but  'here  does  come  a  rime  when  men 
must  stand.  And  for  America,  that  time  has 
now  come 

In  Vietnam  today,  the  toes  of  freedom  are 
making  ready  to  rest  America's  will. 

Quite  obviously,  the  enemy  believes — he 
tlunks — that  our  will   is  vulnerable. 

Quite  clearly,  the  enemy  ;;opes  that  he  can 
Ureak  that  will. 

And  quite  certainly,  we  know  that  the 
enemy  Is  going  to  fall. 

So  we  have  taken  our  stand  We  shall  do 
all  to  stand— all  that  Is  asked — and  all  that 
may  be  required.  The  will  of  this  generation 
of  Americans  will  never  be  found  wanting, 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Yon  know  no  men  kmow  better — that  the 
tasks  of  war  are  tasks  that  all  Americans 
abhor  But  the  tests  of  freedom  are  tests 
from  which  .\mericans  will  never  turn. 

Pew  of  those  tests  are  to  be  met  by  the 
tools  or  the  tactics  of  war.  The  demanding 
cause  ^hat  we  champion  never  !s  more  de- 
manding than  when  it  asks  of  us  that  we  be 
a  responsible  nation — steadfast  In  our  re- 
solve, but  no  less  steadfast  in  our  restraint. 


The  past  of  nations,  the  past  of  powers, 
cannot  guide  or  govern  a  nati  m  whose  power 
is  greater  than  all  the  pov^er  of  .ill  nations 
past.  Ours  Is  such  a  power  We  shall  use  it, 
.13  you  have  used  it,  with  precision  on  the 
ironts  of  war,  and  with  principle  on  the 
fronts  of  peace,  praying  .ilways.  .ts  v^'e  prayed 
this  morning,  that  our  use  will  be  wise  and 
that  the  end  will  be  just. 

For  you.  lor  the  Navj.  Yankee  Stat. on  is 
today.  But  the  Navy  that  reaches  out  :rom 
there  also  hits  a  mli-slou  tor  tomorrow  You 
are  the  picket  ships  ui  .i  line  ol  Ireedoin  that 
stretches  all  the  way  around  the  world.  All 
of  you,  the  men  who  tly  irom  these  decks,  the 
men  who  labor  so  faithfully  and  so  compe- 
tently, and  so  uiiselhshly  on  iliose  decks  and 
below  them,  have  a  vigil  to  keep  for  peace. 

1  came  here  to  spend  the  night  vnth  you. 
to  look  you  in  the  eye  and  to  tell  you  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans  that  we  are  grate.' ul 
to  you  and  th.mkful  lor  you.  Our  hearts 
win  be  with  you  when  you  leave  your  loved 
ones  to  return  by  summer  to  the  duties  that 
only  you  know  so  well. 

But  until  freedom  st.mds  lall  and  strong 
In  Asia,  until  this  vast  Hacihc  is  a  great 
community  oj  peace,  until  the  gun  and  the 
knUe  are  sheathed  and  until  neighbors  tear 
neighbors  no  more.  Americans  cannot  rest. 
and  .\merlcans  cannot  ..leep.  .iiid  you  Ameri- 
cans cannot  be  Idle. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  are  ^afely  back 
home  for  the  moment.  .Ml  the  Nation  is 
grateful  lor  men  like  you. 

As  I  prep.ire  to  leave  you  lor  the  mo- 
ment, ai  I  greeted  you  yesterday,  on  behalf 
of  all  of  your  fellow  countrymen,  your  Com- 
mander-in-Chief says  God  bless  you  and  God 
keep  you. 

Kach  of  you  knows  that  there  is  .i  iot  rid- 
ing on  you  and  that  for  you  and  your  grand- 
children, the  kind  of  a  world  that  they  are 
going  to  live  in  Is  going  to  be  determined 
by  how  well  you  do  your  Job  now  and  in  the 
days  .ihead.  The  lact  that  you  will  do  it  well 
Is  not  doubted  by  any. 

Goodbye    ,iiid    'hank   each   of  you. 

Nriw  I  .im  going  to  run  along  to  see  a 
President  of  yesteryear— President  Eisen- 
hower. 

.\s  we  look  back  on  today  in  the  vears  to 

line   when  this  moment  is  just  a  memory  of 

:n>-^  1,'one  bv  and  people  ask  you  the  ques- 
:ion,  "Where  were  you  In  the  time  uf  testing 
and  when  your  country  v^-as  challenged?" 
each  of  you.  with  great  pride,  can  .inswer,  "I 
was  with  the  Constellation." 

Thank  vou. 


LET  US  NOT  CUT  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

Mr  OLSEN.  ?.Ir.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  iinani- 
mous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  remark.';  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sfcntleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tod.iy  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
began  hearings  on  the  highway  needs  of 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  face 
a  highway  cii.sis.  This  is  a  crisis  that 
.should  be  iust  as  important  in  our 
thoughts  and  actions  as  Vietnam.  Fifty- 
two  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
die  each  year  on  our  public  roads.  That 
is  over  140  persons  each  day.  .\x\d  in  addi- 
tion 10.000  persons  are  injured  each  day. 
What  shockin'z  statl.^tics  the.'se  .fre  Con- 
m-ess  has  approved  a  hi-;hway  program 
that  calls  for  41,000  miles  of  Interstate 
roads  to  be  con.structt  d  The  taruet  date 
for  completion  of  the.se  roads  was  1970. 
Now  some  .>ay  it  will  be  1975   I  am  con- 


cerned, as  should  be  every  American.  The 

interstate  highv^ays  which  are  being  built 
by  better  standards  have  a  safety  hist<^ny 
which  is  twic«  as  good  as  that  of  roads 
they  replaced.  Interstate  roads  are  carry- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  total  volume 
of  traffic. 

One  answer  to  reducing  our  ti-afJic 
carnage  is  to  increa.se  the  number  of 
iiite%tate  miles  on  an  accclerat^-d  ba.si.s 
Ia.st^»5j  the  Department  of  Trarusporta- 
tiun  l.^  reducin-i  the  ulliX'ation  ot  lunds 
to  the  States  lor  a  total  reduction  lui- 
this  liscal  year  of  10  percent  In  my  State, 
.Montana,  thi.s  becomes  a  reduction  uf 
more  than  Si  iiercent  Tiie  reduction  ha.s 
been  prorated  on  the  basis  uf  the  obli^a- 
tlonal  history  of  each  State.  Tnis  cut- 
back in  fundini;  of  these  projects  i.s 
alai-miii:.;  indeed  Transportation  is  oni' 
of  the,  if  not  the.  most  critical  problem.s 
facinu  our  society  today. 

Diversion  of  lunds  from  the  hiRhway 
trust  fund  to  the  ^;cneral  fund  is  a  very 
.■,it;iuticant  action.  It  is  an  action  th.it 
merits  close  scrutiny  by  our  committee. 
Because  of  the  Vietnam  war  economy  m 
Government  is  required  but  I  submit  that 
winning  the  niahway  war  will  have  as 
tireat  a  lastins  effect  vi\  c-ur  society  as  the 
Vietnam  war.  Whether  people  die  in 
battle  or  on  the  highway  they  are  .still  a 
tramc  loss  to  oui  Nation 

Besides  the  immediate  tffcct  of  .slow- 
in^^  the  battle  for  highway  safety  the  cut- 
back in  funds  is  havinu  a  second  im- 
mediate effect  .Small  highway  construc- 
tion hi-ms  are  i,oing  bankrupt.  When  the 
spigot  of  highway  funds  is  closed  dowr. 
a  couple  of  turns,  another  .score  of  iiiah- 
way  construction  firms  bites  the  du.st 
These  funis  do  not  have  the  flexibility  ot 
most  of  the  defense  industry  contractors, 
Mr.  Speaker  They  are  tooled  up  to  build 
highways:  in  many  areas  where  the 
smaJler  firms  oijerate,  highway  construc- 
tion is  the  only  construction  there  is. 
These  firms  in  anticipation  of  a  continu- 
ing highway  constioiction  program 
treared  up  for  a  program  of  several  year.- 
duration  Th.e  current  cutback  will  cau.se 
many  to  g'o  bankrupt  Tlte  result  will  be 
higher  costs  when  the  reduced  programs 
are  once  a£;ain  expanded,  an  extended 
completion  date  of  the  Interstate  System 
into  the  mid  or  'ate  seventies,  a  resultari: 
slow-down  in  commerce,  a  continuation 
of  nur  hornfyinc  death  toll  on  the  horse- 
and-buggy  roads  we  continue  to  use  as 
high-speed  freeways. 


STRATEGY  TO  FIGHT  CRIME  AND 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con,scnt  to  exteird  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  'gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Presi- 
dent has  proixised  to  us  nothing  les.< 
than  a  total  strategy  to  control  crime 
and  violence  in  our  country. 

The  20-point  program  outlined  in  the 
President's  message  is  clear  and  neces- 
sary. It  touches  every  area  of  strife, 
crime,  and  disturbance  in  our  society. 


The  President  very  clearly  recognizes 
that  there  must  be  an  adequate  mix  of 
control  and  reform  measures  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

And  so  he  has  proposed  a  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  which  would  give 
local  law  enforcement  ofiHcials  new  tools 
and  resources  to  combat  crime  in  the 
community. 

The  President  has  asked  for  an  anti- 
riot  bill  to  prevent  agitators  from  incit- 
ing riots.  He  has  asked  for  tougher  legis- 
lation against  drug  use  and  distribution. 

But  he  is  also  interested  in  the  reform 
of  corrections  methods;  in  a  full-scale 
review  of  our  corrections  laws;  in  the 
need  for  new  institutions  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  youthful  offenders,  and  in  re- 
search into  new  weapons  and  controls 
lor  police. 

The  President's  proposals  will  afford 
a  mosaic  of  protection  for  Americans  In 
their  homes,  on  their  streets,  and  in 
their  shops. 

He  has  tailored  strong  penalties  to 
curb  drug  abuse  and  proposed  new  legis- 
lation to  improve  alcoholic  rehabilita- 
tion. Tlie  President  also  launched  an  all- 
out  attack  on  organized  crime — through 
an  expanded  strike  force  pi-ogram,  im- 
proved gambling  laws,  and  more  efficient 
means  of  prosecution. 

He  has  boldly  met — with  new  an- 
swer.s — the  ^rowin2  problems  of  auto- 
mobile thefts,  urban  riots,  and  bank 
robberies.  And  he  has  taken  urgent  steps 
to  strengthen  local  law  enforcement 
agencies — for  this  is  where  cinme  pre- 
vention must  begin. 

This  is  the  most  intelligent  approach 
to  crime  problems  in  years. 

The  Piesident  is  not  content  just  to 
make  speeches  again.st  crime.  He  has 
presented  a  program  to  attack  the  roots 
;ind  manifestations  of  crime.  And  the 
Congress  ought  to  approve  this  Johnson 
anticrime  strategy  as  soon  as  possible — 
.md  vote  the  needed  funds  to  implement 
:t. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  our  Nation — and 
to  nur  way  of  life — is  incalculable.  It  is 
-een  in  the  killed  and  injured,  in  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  property,  in  the  fear  in- 
stilled in  our  honest  citizens,  and  in  the 
depravity  of  those  who  choose  its  path. 

President  Johnson's  anticrime  message 
'  mbarks  this  country  on  a  new  begin- 
i.ins — a  real  effort  to  eradicate  crime 
f'om  our  midst.  At  stake  is  nothing  less 
than  the  public  .■security.  We  will  not 
have  a  better  .America  until  we  .secure  a 
-afer  America. 

The  President  lias  put  his  dream  of  a 
safe  and  secure  America  into  a  blueprint 
tor  action.  That  dream  can  become  a 
reality  if  we  in  Congre.ss  answer  the  Na- 
tion's call  to  action 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  want  this  broad-.sweeping  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
voung  people  who  have  made  known  their 
intere.'t  in  n-orkinn  for  a  better  nation. 
It  is  important  that  we  work  to  channel 
their  energies  toward  the  necessarj-  work 
that  lies  ahoad  The  America  of  tomor- 
row is  theirs. 

.\n  article  in  the  Great  Falls.  Mont.. 
Tribune  of  February  18  reported  the  con- 


cern of  today's  young  Americans.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  article  is  much  more 
a  reflection  of  America's  younger  genera- 
tion than  the  most  sensational  reports  of 
dissention  all  of  us  have  seen  almost  daily 
in  the  press.  The  concern  of  most  young 
Americans  is  constructive  rather  than 
destructive  in  nature. 

I  place  this  impressive  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 

State's  Concerned  Young  People  Ask. 

•What  Can  We  Do?" 

I  By  Wick  Temple) 

Helena. — Montana's  young  people  have  a 
vigorous  concern  for  the  nation's  problems, 
a  well-develoi}ed  social  conscience,  and  an 
urge  to  ask  "What  can  v^-e  do?" 

That's  the  Impression  gathered  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  County  Atty.  Thomas  J.  Hanrahan 
on  a  recent  speaking  tour  which  took  him  to 
13  Montana  cities. 

Hanrahan.  who  probably  will  run  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  attorney  general, 
is  president  of  the  Montana  County  Attorneys 
Association  and  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Bar  Association's  Special  Committee  on 
Crime  Prevention  and  Control. 

His  sp>eeches  to  civic  clubs  and  hlf^h  school 
groups  were  on  the  crime  prevention  and 
control  theme. 

TREMENDOUSLY    IMPRESSED 

'I  was  tremendously  impressed  wit)i  the 
concern  of  not  only  the  high  school  tludent.s 
but  the  young  adults  In  service  clubs."  Han- 
rahan said.  "They're  much  more  humanitar- 
ian than  my  generation,  and  I've  only  been 
out  of  high  school  20  years."  Hanrahan  is  :',! . 

"They're  tremendously  concerned  with  the 
great  social  problems."  he  said.  "They  don't 
think  v^'e're  doing  enough  in  the  helds  of 
social  change.  They  want  theh  police  to  be 
better  trained  and  they're  interested  in  re- 
habilitation and  crime  prevention." 

For  instance,  he  said,  after  almost  every 
.speech  he  was  asked  about  the  case  involv- 
ing Larry  Cheadle.  the  26-year-old  Montana 
State  Prison  Inmate  who  died  mysteriously 
in  what  prisoners  called  "the  hole"  In  Octo- 
ber 1966. 

AFTER    rRI.SON.    WHAT? 

"And  they  want  to  know  what  happens 
when  a  man  gets  out  of  the  pen."  Hanrahan 
said.  "When  you  tell  them  that  lie  gets  $2,'). 
help  in  getting  a  job,  and  a  visit  to  his  parole 
officer  once  a  month,  they  say.  That's  not 
enough.'  " 

Hanrahan  talked  about  improved  te.'-hnol- 
ogy  involved  in  police  work,  cominner.s  m 
catch  criminals,  and  modern  penal  methods, 

'One  girl  said  It's  tragic  that  we're  in  the 
process  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  Imt 
can't  keep  people  from  killing  each  other." 
Hanrahan  said. 

"They  ask  what  they  can  do  to  help."  he 
said.  "Five  girls  at  Cut  Bank  asked  how  they 
could  volunteer  lor  Head  Start  work  or  work 
n  an  Indian  reservation." 

"They  don't  have  solutions  but  thev  have 
a  lot  of  intelligent  questions."  tie  .cald. 

CONCEKNFD    OVER    DRfC; 

A  recurring  question  dealt  with  the  drug 
problem.  'They  ask  about  the  effects,  about 
»he  penalties,"  he  5aid.  '  .'Vnd  they  nie.int 
It.  They  weren't  sitting  there  horsing  around 
'.vhile  I  was  talking." 

Hanrahan  said  the  younesters  p.ve  not  in- 
timidated by  police,  but  he  said  this  does 
:.Gt  indicate  a  lack  of  respect. 

"They  treat  each  policeman  on  an  Individ- 
ual basis."  he  said.  "If  an  ofhcer  Is  willing  to 
talk  to  tuem  and  establish  communication. 
■they're  wTliing  to  give  him  all  the  coopera- 
tion and  respect  necessary. 

"On  the  other  hand,  If  the  ctScer  Is  idoof 
;;nd  antagonistic,  they  con.'"ider  liim  irrele- 
vant. They  aren't  hostile  to  him.  He  just  isn't 
important  to  them." 


"I  considered  It  a  healthy  sign  that  I  didn't 
get  a  single  question  on  draft  card  burnings," 
Hanrahan  said.  "There  were  questions  on 
civil  disobedience,  the  racial  situation,  and 
especially  on  teen-aged  voting.  They  don't 
understand  why  they  should  light  in  Viet- 
nam and  not  be  allowed  to  vote." 

His  advice  on  how  young  people  can  im- 
prove the  nation? 

"Learn  and  teach  respect  for  law.  develop 
an  inquiring  mind,  communicate  with  your 
government.  It's  not  enough  to  sit  back  and 
criticize  the  system.  Come  up  with  Ideas  of 
vour  own." 


REPRESENTATIVE  LAURENCE  J. 
BURTON  WRITES  ON  LINCOLN 
DAY  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  and  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Laurence  J.  Bur- 
ton of  Utah,  took  pen  in  hand  and  placed 
tongue  in  cheek  last  week  and  wrote  to 
his  constituents  about  the  time-honored 
institution,  the  Republican  Lincoln  Day 
Dinner.  His  whimsical  treatment  of  the 
subject  evoked  considerable  attention  in 
the  press  and  chuckles  from  many,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  practice  the 
fine  art  of  politics.  Some  of  the  Members 
may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  our  colleague's  report  on  Lincoln 
Day  activities.  I  think  it  will  add  to  their 
appreciation  of  the  celebration,  and 
hence  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Hkp>  !;t  Fro:.:  WAsniNivroN.  February  11,  Ki68 
By  Representative  Latirence  J.  BtTRTON,  Re- 
publican, of  Utahl 

The  Congress  i.s  observing  a  short  recesF. 
The  breather  comes  as  a  result  of  Lincoln's 
birthdav.  Lincoln,  of  course,  was  born  only 
on  the  one  day.  Just  like  the  rest  ol  us.  But 
Congress  takes  10  days  to  celebrate  r.  The 
reason  for  this  !s  because  the  Republicans 
In  the  Senate  mid  House  fan  out  all  over  the 
countrv  :ind  i:i-.e  .-peeches  to  gatherings  rif 
their  Republican  friends.  Democrats.  I  pre- 
sume, take  this  opportunity  to  fight  more 
among  themselves 

Tliis  IS  tlie  fiOP  v.-ay  <  f  payinc  hom-':;e  lo 
Lincoln,  who  was  the  first  and  trreate.st  Re- 
publican president.  It  also  is  the  way  the 
party  raises  money.  Party  laithful  pay  from 
SS  'ill  up  for  Tickets  to  these  Lincoln  Day 
events,  depending  on  where  t.'iey  are  lieki 
and  who  Is  the  speaker.  The  taritf  is  lilciier  If 
the  speaker  Is  an  Elsenhower,  a  Romney  or  a 
Nixon:  It  is  rather  modest  if  lie  h.'-.ppens  to 
be  nist  .1  mere  concressman.  The  liighor  price 
doesn't  guarantee  a  lietter  speech,  ♦lioueh. 

The  liighcr  up  you  are  in  the  party 
iilcrarchioal  .s'ructure.  the  more  prestigious 
are  your  Lincoln  Day  speaking  assignments. 
Governor  Reagan  and  Mayor  Lindsay,  for 
example,  won't  lie  .'peaking  in  Jackrabbit 
Flats.  Nevada.  Some  freshman  ccngrcssman 
'.vil!  get  to  speak  there.  In  fact,  that's  v.'hero 
I  st:irted  cut  hve  years  ago. 

Now,  due  to  the  Inexorable  uplifting 
wrought  by  the  .-enlor:*y  sy.stem.  I'm  up 
the  level  of  really  big  cities,  like  .Altoona. 
I  c-nnsylvania  .'iid  Bangor,  Maine.  It  may  be 
.'-'metime  yet  bt-iore  the  New  York  Times 
liCiidlines  "Burton  Is  Lincoln  D.iv  Speaker  at 
Waldorf--^.storia"  Bui  I  don't  Ci-.re.  I'd  really 
ritr.er  do  my  Lincoln  Day  orating  in  L'tah. 
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We  may  not  have  everything  they've  got  in 
New  York  City,  but  at  least  weie  got  sense 
enough  to  keep  our  garbage  Irom  piling  up 
In  the  streets 

And  out  here,  unlike  some  places,  we  really 
appreciate  a  good  speaker  This  Is  something 
the  GOP  Niitlonal  Committee  apparently 
doesn't  understand  When  I  think  of  some  uf 
the  turkeys  that  they  have  sent  to  Uttth  in 
times   pa-st  '   But  we'-. p   had  sfjme  darn 

good  ones    loo 

The  Democrats  also  go  out  and  give 
speeches  Bu'  'hey  do  theirs  a  little  later  in 
the  season  They  ixaually  make  more  noise, 
simply  because  there  are  more  of  them  It 
depends  on  vour  partisan  le.inlngs.  I  <uess. 
as  to  whether  the  Democrats  make  better 
speeches  than  the  Republicans  A  newspaper 
friend  uf  mine  who  has  to  ;isten  to  speeches 
for  both  sides  tells  me  there  isn  t  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  They're  both  pretty 
awful,  savs  he 

The  general  format  calls  for  the  speaker  to 
tell  his  audience.  !f  it  be  a  RepublU-an  gather- 
ing, how  txuKy  the  Democrats  .ire  handling 
things  and  how  much  we  need  to  rettirn  to 
the  good  "id  principles  espoused  bv  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  the  Democrats,  .so  !ie  says, 
somehow^  have  never  heard  about  Conversely. 
If  It  Is  a  Democratic  meeting,  the  speaker  tolls 
his  audience  that  they  never  had  It  so  good 
and  they  would  have  it  even  better  if  there 
wert-n  t  su  darn  many  Repuhluans  holding 
office 

It  would  be  great  Tun.  I  "hlnk  If  sometime 
the  speakers  i;ct  their  ippt>lntment8  mixed 
up  so  that  a  Democrat  showed  up  at  a  Repub- 
lican meeting,  and  vice  versa  Can't  von  ;ust 
hear  the  Republican  howls  when  the  speaker 
reverently  intones  the  names  uf  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Wilson  and  drover  Cleveland, 
when  the  onlv  Dem<HTat,s  thev  expected  to 
hear  about  were  Bobby  Baker.  Harrv  Vaughan 
and  Benedict  Arnold^  All  Republicans  think 
Benedict  .Arnold  was  a  Democnit  ) 

And  the  Dem<x:rnt8  would  no  doubt  choke 
on  their  rubber  chicken  i  the  standard  fire 
at  these  political  gatherings  i  at  the  astonish- 
ing things  a  Republican  would  have  to  tell 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  the  audi- 
ences wouldn't  know  *he  difference  It  has 
been  mv  ob.servatli'n  that  must  of  the  at- 
tendees go  t  1  sleep  shortly  after  the  Pledge 
of  Allegl.ince    anyway. 

The  Democrats,  of  course  don't  have  Lin- 
coln Day  celebrations  At  least  they  haven  t 
had  anv  so  far  Democrats  frequently  say 
that  If  Lincoln  were  alive  today  he  would  be 
a  Democrat  So  they  may  end  up  stealing  him 
from  us 

The  Democrats  name  ineir  affairs  after  An- 
drew JaAson  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Repub- 
licans, bv  the  Way.  claim  that  if  Jefferson 
were  alive  today  he  d  change  over  to  the 
GOP  None  of  the  dead  Is  safe.  It  would  be 
my  guess  that  If  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  did 
come  back  rhev  d  form  a  third  party'  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson,  of  course,  were  great 
men  and  I  don't  blame  the  Democrats  for 
choosing  them  as  their  patron  saints 

It  would  be  simply  great  If  all  the  Repub- 
licans were  like  Lincoln,  .md  .ill  the  Demo- 
crats were  In  the  mold  of  Jackson  and  Jef- 
ferson Unfortunately,  must  of  us  are  of  less 
heroic  proportit  ns.  But  still,  it  wouldn't  seem 
quite  right  for  the  Democrats  to  hold  dinners 
la  honor  uf  Franklin  Pierce,  or  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  cause  the  Congress  to  adjourn 
so  we  could  pay  tribute  to  Ulysses  3.  Grant 
and  Warren  G  Harding  We  need  the  higher 
standard  uf  a  Lincoln  and  a  .Jefferson  and 
a  Jackson  to  which  we  can  repair. 


LABOR    COLTITS? 


Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  .America  faces  include  the  ex- 
pandmg.  uncontrolled  pt)wer  of  unions 
to  disrupt  the  Nation  in  areas  which  di- 
rectly afftx;t  the  public.  Various  measures 
have  been  tried  In  an  attempt  to  find  a 
.solution.  Nearly  all  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  flaunted  by  organized 
labor. 

One  of  the  proposed  approaches  Is 
that  of  a  labor  court.  One  thing  is  sure, 
a  better  way  to  achieve  final  solutions 
to  critical  labor  problems  must  be  found, 
lest  we  And  ourselves  even  nearer  the 
plight  of  Britain  where  labor  runs  rough- 
shod over  the  interest  of  all  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all. 

An  editorial  in  the  February  19  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Tribune  treats  the 
matter  of  labor  courts  as  the  solution 
and  comes  up  with  some  Interestlna  past 
hlstor>-  Unfortunately,  the  Tribune  edi- 
tors are  in  the  same  fix  as  the  rest  of  us. 
JudKlng  from  past  hi.story,  orRanlzed 
labor  win  accept  only  what  it  wants  to 
accept  and  labor  court  decisions  might 
face  the  .same  fate  that  has  befallen  pre- 
vious court  orders  and  even  State  law. 

I  include  the  Trlbime  article  at  this 
point; 

IjABOR  Cottsts 

The  New  'Vork  garbage  strike  has  renewed 
demands  for  .some  better  way  to  settle  labor 
disputes  which  threaten  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public.  One  pri-iposal  is  for  a  -system  of 
labor  courts  empowered  to  hold  public  trials 
and  hand  down  decisions  binding  on  both 
sides. 

A  New  York  backer  of  this  plan  is  Samuel 
I.  Roseiunan,  a  former  .sti\te  Supreme  court 
Justice  and  a  member  of  emergency  strike 
boards  set  up  by  Presidents  Truman  and 
Kennedy  He  thinks  latKir  courts  could  pre- 
vent strikes  by  public  employe  unions  and 
could  settle  disputes  in  such  Industries  as 
transportation  .uid  r<jmmunlcatlons. 

The  record  In  New  York  does  not  encour- 
age hope  that  such  courts  would  be  any  more 
effective  than  the  present  m.u'hinery  for  pre- 
venting strikes.  New  York  has  a  new  iaw. 
strongly  supported  by  Gov.  Rockefeller,  which 
guarantees  organizing  and  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  to  public  employes  It  establishes 
a,  state  board  to  provide  mediation  and  fact- 
tlncUni,'  help  in  breaking  deadlocks  New  York 
City  has  an  office  of  collective  bargaining 
established  Jointly  by  the  city  and  most  of 
the  municipal  unions 

These  agencies  were  unable  to  .stop  the 
garbage  strike,  which  Old  not  end  until  Gov. 
Rockefeller  capitulated  to  the  >inlon  -Sup- 
pose a  labor  court  handed  down  a  decision 
unsatisfactory  to  the  same  union.  Would  the 
union  accept  the  court's  order,  or  would  It 
go  on  strike' 

The  record  In  New  York  Indicates  that  the 
union  would  strike  The  transit  workers,  the 
school  teachers,  and  the  garbage  workers  all 
went  on  strike  In  violation  of  state  l.iws  and 
court  orders. 

In  the  transportation  ln<lustry  the  record 
Is  much  the  same  Time  .md  again  the  rall- 
T'jad  unions  have  refused  to  .iccept  the  find- 
ings of  "final"  Presidential  emergency  boards. 
The  air  line  mechanics  rejected  a  strike  set- 
tlement their  leaders  had  accepted  .ind  re- 
buffed the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  tried  to  intervene. 

What  reason  Is  there  for  believing  that  a 
labor  court  woiUd  have  any  better  success 
them  Presidential  commissions,  governors, 
state  laws,  state  Judges,  or  the  President  him- 
self In  prevenUng  a  strike  of  one  of  the 
monopoly  unions? 


One  of  the  labor-court  bills  before  Con- 
gress was  Introduced  by  Sen.  George  A 
Smathers  [D.,  Fla.).  It  calls  for  five  Judges 
who  would  serve  for  life  and  be  paid  $30,000 
a  year.  The  court  would  have  power  to  nx 
rates  of  pay.  hours,  and  conditions  of  work. 
The  bill  provides  that  "rates  of  pay  must  be 
within  the  employer's  ability  to  pay."  The 
unions  strongly  oppose  this  bill. 

.Another  bill,  introduced  by  Sen  Robert 
Orlffln  |R  .  Mich  |.  calls  for  the  abolition  i.( 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
•ippolntment  In  Its  place  of  a  15-Judge  labor 
court.  The  unions  oppose  this  bill,  too. 

Probably  nothing  will  be  done  by  Congress 
tintll  the  public  Is  aroused  to  the  danger 
which  the  nation  faces  from  unbridled  uniuii 
power.  A  few  more  garbage  strikes  and  trans- 
portation strllces  should  do  the  trick. 
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DISSENT  AND  FOREIGN  POUCY 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thert 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  If  I  went  out  on  the  street  here 
in  Washington,  or  in  any  city,  I  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  one  out  of  . 
hundred  persons  who  did  not  have  soir.e 
major,  lettitimate  criticism  of  the  U.b. 
Department  of  State. 

I  am  sure  the  criticisms  would  vary 
widely  and  would  undoubtedly  take  in 
major  blunders  which  we  all  can  readil. 
list.  Tliese,  however,  would  be  the  results 
of  other,  usually  unseen,  errors  which 
do  not  take  the  public  spotlight. 

These  underlying  policies  and  prac- 
tices were  the  topic  of  recent  column.^ 
by  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  which  hel;? 
to  show  the  "why"  of  It  all. 

The  most  recent  was  her  discussion  of 
"Dissent  and  Foreign  Policy"  whicr; 
relates  the  latest  State  Department  suc- 
cess in  fiasging  its  critics  within.  Pri- 
marily peeged  to  David  G.  Nes.  the 
article  includes  the  blimt.  truthfu 
.statement  that: 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  wrong- 
doers. If  they  are  following  State  Dep.irt- 
ment  line,  remain  unpenallzed.  no  matter 
how  much  their  actions  may  conflict  ■witr. 
actual  law  and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

At  the  .same  time,  men  who  speak  u^ 
for  sound  policy  and  truth  are  forced 
under  or  out.  This  column  recounts  sev- 
eral of  the  tactics  and  examples: 
Dissent  and  Foreign  Policy:  St.^te  Depari- 

MENT  C.\N   MLFFLE  ITS  OWN 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 
Washington — Every  serious  student  of  the 
State  Department  must  now  realize  that  .1 
fundamental  reform  of  the  department's 
staffing  policies  Is  long  overdue.  The  Inability 
of  the  United  States  to  use  its  influence  and 
power  effectively  In  such  International  crise.- 
as  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  Vietnam  is  cer- 
tainly related  to  an  obvious  paralysis  of  our 
diplomatic  arm 

The  State  Department's  Inability  to  fully 
draw  on  ajid  properly  use  the  skills  of  Its  tal- 
ented professionals  is  once  more  made  plain 
m  the  case  of  David  G.  Nee.  During  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  Nes.  who  was  deputy  chief  of  the 
US.  mission  In  Cairo,  returned  to  'WaBlilng- 
ton  and  told  Congress  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  refused  to  heed  his  warnings  for 


six  months  about  the  gravity  of  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

Under  State  Department  precedent,  he 
would  have  been  flred  but  to  fire  him  at  the 
time  would  have  created  nationwide  public- 
ity. So.  the  department  stalled,  giving  him  a 
"liiake  work  job"  In  Its  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research. 

Nes'  views  were  not  sought.  The  Baltimore 
Sun  quoted  Nes  as  saying  that  Under  Secre- 
nry  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach  did  not 
want  to  see  lilm  when  he  came  back  from 
Cairo.  Nes  remained  as  long  as  he  could  but 
conscious-stricken  over  "sitting  at  taxpayers' 
expense  and  doing  nothing,"  he  lias  resigned. 

AN    OLD    TACTIC 

This  chronology  reveals  a  time-worn  tactic 
of  the  State  Department  in  dealing  with  those 
who  crlUclze  its  self-paralyzing  procedures. 
In  the  Middle  East  crisis,  intelligence  waa 
subordinated  to  policy  Just  as  In  Korea,  Cul>a 
.ind  Berlin.  Now  we  have  the  case  of  the  In- 
telligence ship  Pueblo. 

State  refuses  to  learn  from  these  setbacks. 
When  policies  are  proved  wrong,  there  are 
no  post-mortems  or  ;uialyses  to  discover  how 
the  agency  can  cope  effectively  with  crises 
.ibroad  or  with  what  Is  really  its  duty,  to  pre- 
\ent  crises  from  developing. 

KOCZAK  AND  OTIPKA 

Other  publicized  examples  of  the  State 
Department's  curious  personnel  policies  in- 
.  lude  the  scandal  Involving  alleged  bribes  to 
live  employes  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  cases  of  Stephen  A. 
Koczak  and  Otto  P.  Otepka. 

Koczak.  a  former  foreign  service  officer,  was 
:ired  after  warning  his  superiors  of  Soviet  and 
East  German  plans  to  build  the  Berlin  wall 
and  reporting  that  his  superiors  had  made 
unauthorized  telephone  calls  from  East  Ber- 
iin  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry.  Otepka,  a 
lormer  security  chief,  was  demoted  and  down- 
.,-raded  for  answering  truthfully  to  senators 
about  lax  security  procedures  In  the  State 
Department, 

What  this  nmounts  to  Is  that  wrongdoers. 
If  they  are  following  State  Department  line, 
remain  unpenali/ed.  no  matter  how  much 
their  actions  may  conflict  with  actual  law 
and  tne  U.S.  Constitution. 

NO  "OtrrSIDE  '  APPEALS 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  impartial 
outside  appeals  system  free  of  political  pres- 
.--ure  that  will  ensure  due  process  for  the  em- 
ploye. As  Ambassador-at-Large  'W.  Averell 
Harrlman  admitted  three  years  ago  In  con- 
gressional testimony: 

"I  have  seen  men's  careers  set  back  and. 
in  fact,  busted  because  they  held  the  right 
Mews  at  the  wrong  time,  or  for  reporting 
accurately  facts  which  were  not  popular  at 
the  time,  or  at  some  later  time." 

The  erosion  of  U.S  credibility  abroad  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  agency's  lack  of  honest 
and  fair  dealings  with  Its  employes  at  home. 
.•\s  a  result,  the  department's  image  has  sunk 
to  an  all  time  low  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"HAYS  BILL"  REJECTED 

Some  months  ago.  despite  all-out  lobbying 
efforts  by  the  White  House  and  the  depart- 
ment. Congress  turned  down  the  "Hays  bill" 
designed  to  give  t^e  State  Department  ex- 
tiusive  control  over  all  foreign  policy  per- 
sonnel. Objections  \were  voiced  during  the 
hearings  to  the  so-called  "secret  develop- 
ment appraisal  reports"  which  served  as  a 
basis  for  firing  foreign  service  officers. 

Diplomats  still  are  unable  to  see  dossiers 
on  themselves  unless  they  are  able  to  leave 
their  posts  and  come  to  Washington.  By  the 
time  they  do  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them,  sufficient  time  may  have  elapsed  for 
It  to  be  impossible  for  them  to  confront  their 
accusers. 

Another  column  of  December  23,  1967, 
titled  "Laws  Ignored, "  cites  several  oc- 


casions where  the  men  of  power  in  this 
never,  never  land  of  seemingly  boundless 
autonomy  have  actually  gone  beyond 
shuffling  men  off  to  meaningless  jobs  to 
violations  of  the  law.  While  the  citations 
in  the  column  primarily  surround  the 
case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  implications 
Involve  also  the  entire  personnel  system 
of  the  Federal  Government,  our  foreign 
policy,  and  the  increasing  power  of  un- 
controlled sections  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Congress  must  reverse  this  trend  and 
regain  its  oversight  functions  before  even 
more  ground  Is  lost. 

I  Include  the  second  column  at  this 

point: 

Laws  Ignored 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — Specific  example  after  spe- 
cific example  confirms  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree to  which  plainly  WTltten  la'ws  are  being 
disregarded  and  violated  by  the  State  De- 
partment under  an  apparent  extension  to  It- 
self of  the  premises  as  a  "permissive  society" 
The  case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka.  the  security  chief 
who  has  just  been  In  effect  squeezed  out  of 
the  State  Department,  takes  on  its  real  Im- 
portance Eigalnst  this  background. 

How  can  we  expect  law  enforcement  on 
our  city  streets  when  laws  are  broken  in  the 
highest  echelons  of  government  by  the  very 
Iiersons  charged  with  upholding  them?  For 
Instance,  the  State  Department  Is  constantly 
breaking  the  provisions  laid  down  by  presi- 
dential executive  order  10450  of  April  27, 
1953.  setting  up  security  standards  for  em- 
ployment. Details  are  given  In  a  brief  by 
Otepka  Inserted  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Dec.  14  by  Rep.  John  M.  Ashbrook 
(R-Ohlo). 

In  1961  the  State  Department  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  executive  order  by  giving 
.sensitive  jobs  to  an  amazing  total  of  152 
persons  -without  conducting  the  proper  In- 
vestigations Into  their  backgrounds  as  spelled 
out  by  law.  The  requirement  for  a  thorough 
investigation  Is  necessary  to  ensure  employ- 
ment of  competent,  loyal  personnel. 

In  the  past  questionable  persons — and 
worse — maneuvered  their  way  into  key  posts 
through  personal  friendships  and  were  pro- 
tected by  bureaucrats  already  entrenched  m 
their  Jobs.  Under  "the  old  school  tie"  system 
as  It  exists  In  policy-making  echelons,  per- 
sons associated  with  the  so-called  "Princeton 
pack,"  a  term  that  embraces  the  whole  East- 
ern Ivy  League  complex,  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  virtual  immunity  from  the  conse- 
quences of  security  violations  This  system. 
which  has  Its  counterpart  in  "the  old  boy 
network,"  of  which  "Kim"  Phllby  is  '.he  most 
notorious  example  In  Britain,  provides  the 
channel  for  the  protection  given  espionage 
agents,  homosexuals  and  other  unsavory 
characters. 

Another  example  of  law  being  Ignored  Is 
the  State  Department  practice  of  allowing 
favored  Individuals  to  get  away  with  not 
completing  the  questionnaires  that  are  ob- 
ligatory for  applicants.  In  February  of  1962. 
the  State  Department  proposed  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  that  would  give 
guidance  to  our  cultural  exchange  program 
that  necessarily  Included  trips  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  In  a  memorandum  dated  July 
12.  1962.  Otepka  rejected  his  superior's  pro- 
posal that  two  of  the  prominent  individuals 
named  for  this  committee  need  not  fill  out 
personal  history  questionnaires  before  ap- 
pointments. In  his  memorandum,  Otepka 
pointed  out  that  a  full  Investigation  and  an 
interview  with  each  nominee  were  obviously 
necessary  in  view  of  their  known  associa- 
tions with  many  Communist  organizations. 
He  concluded: 

"ir  the  present  security  rules  are  to  be 
tempered  to  suit  Individuals  rather  than  gov- 
ernment, then  I  think  someone  In  authority 


should  change  the  rules  so  that  those  of  us 
on  the  operating  level  who  must  follow  rules 
may  not  be  confused  as  to  how  and  when  to 
determine  the  reliability  of  the  privileged 
non-conformists  as  compared  to  those  who 
do  not  join  or  lend  their  support  to  Commu- 
nist causes." 

For  upholding  the  regulations,  Otepka  was 
subjected  to  harassment  ordered  by  State 
Department  higher-ups  that  included  bug- 
ging his  telephone.  Otepka  also  charges  that 
material  was  planted  in  ills  trash  basket  In 
an  attempt  to  compromise  him. 

Again,  the  law  was  Ignored.  In  a  decision 
handed  down  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  this  month,  the  State  Department  has 
reprimanded  Otepka  f or  >r6swering  questions 
truthfully  to  a  congressional  committee  re- 
garding lax  security  procedures  in  the  agency. 
Yet  Otepka's  actions  were  justified  under  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1948  (5  United 
States  Code  652  d).  which  provides: 

"The  right  of  persons  employed  In  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress,  or 
any  Member  thereof,  or  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  any 
committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  interfered  with." 

Actually,  Otepka  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  only  alter  his  appearance 
had  been  cleared  through  State  Department 
channels  and  he  was  given  permission  to  do 
so.  The  papers  turned  over  by  Otepka  to 
Julien  G.  Sourwine.  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  only  con- 
tained information  In  the  public  domain. 
They  did  not  contain  loyalty  or  security  data. 
Nevertheless,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
In  his  decision  demoted  Otepka  and  trans- 
ferred him  to  a  menial  Job  outside  the  gov- 
ernment's security  propram  where  his  ex- 
perience is  so  vitally  needed. 

By  these  violations  of  law,  the  department 
has  placed  every  employe  on  notice  that  due 
process  is  subordinate  to  politics,  favoritism 
or  any  whim.  Certainly,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's integrity  in  dealing  with  its  own  per- 
sonnel is  intimately  related  to  the  credi- 
bility of  Its  diplomacy.  This  is  the  same 
agency  which  is  asking  the  public  to  believe 
its  pronouncements  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Soviets'  strategic  pos- 
ture and  other  foreign  policy  matters  of 
paramount  importance  to  our  nation. 


VIETNAM  PROLONGATION 
NEEDLESS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  days 
almost  everyone  has  a  view  about  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam.  Many  are  un- 
qualified, but  self-appointed  "experts" 
and  some  demonstrate  and  elucidate 
■without  logic  or  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
dedicated,  sincere,  honest  Americans 
who  have  a  real  stake  in  the  conflict  and 
and  are  willing  to  come  up  with  some 
suggestions  that  might  result  in  proper 
answers  to  the  questions  everyone  is 
seeking.  Such  a  man  is  John  H.  Lattln, 
colonel.  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Not  only  has  he  fought  in  three  con- 
flicts, but  he  indeed  has  an  additional 
stake:  Mrs.  Lattin  and  the  colonel  lost 
their  son,  1st  Lt.  John  H.  Lattin,  Jr.. 
in  Vietnam. 
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The  President,  the  Secretas-y  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Statf,  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  do  well  by 
readme:  the  following  letter,  written  by 
Colonel  Lattln  on  Februar>'  6.  1968  Per- 
haps his  views  may  be  helpful  in  future 
decisions. 

Mrs  Lattln  and  myself  want  to  express 
our  xurm  cipprecldtlon  for  your  Itlnd  letter 
following  the  loes  of  our  son.  Ut  Lt  John 
H  I.rtttiii.  Jr  in  Vietnam  It  wa«.  us  you 
stated,  much  more  meanlru,'ful  to  receive 
your  letter  at  this  time  ."^ther  than  imme- 
diately foUowlnsj  the  .mnouncement,  when 
we  received  so  many  .oieesages 

In  your  letter  you  mentioned  our  ubllsia- 
tlons.  of  which  i  ha\lng  fought  In  three 
conflicts  .ind  now  having  sacrificed  a  son.  am 
fully  cognizant  Having  followed  your  career 
very  closely  in  Congress.  I  am  issured  that 
you  .ire  aware  of  your  responsibilities  as 
well. 

I  do.  however  hope  that  you  will  be  even 
mindful  that  the  -ontlnued  prolongation 
of  this  war  la  needless,  .ind  will  result  in  an 
ever  increasing  loss  of  .American  life,  as  well 
as  postponing  the  day  when  this  Country 
can  realize  many  of  its  worthwhile  alms  and 
objectives 

9it»<?w  the  Vietnam  conflict  became  a  war. 
for  all  intent  ind  purposes,  we  ii.i'.  e  had 
the  mean-^  with  which  to  win  ;i  military 
victory  In  piust  wars,  we  have  brought  the 
enemy  to  his  knees  ind  then  prfxreeded  to 
aid  him  in  his  rehabilitation  Prime  examples 
are  Germany  Italy,  and  Japan  all  of  whom 
are  now  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  are  today  among  our  allies  In  all  cases 
we  sought  the  military  victory  first,  and  the 
political,  sociological  and  economic  measures 
followed  There  Is  no  clear  case  In  recorded 
history  where  political  and  mlittary  alms 
were  achieved  slmultanefiusly 

"World  opinion  ■  was  aroused  when  we 
undertoolc  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  ,ind 
Nagasalct.  but  it  brought  a  qvuck  end  to 
World  War  II,  Japanese  and  .American,  and 
most  Japanese  today  will  tell  you.  as  hor- 
rible .w  It  seemed  at  the  time,  millions  of 
lives  were  saved,  both  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can Remember  too,  "World  Opinion"  lias  a 
shor'  memory' 

You  must  realize  that  this  gradual  escala- 
tion, macthlng  gun  for  gun.  man  for  man 
will  never  result  m  a  vlctorv  for  the  United 
States,  but  will,  and  almost  has.  resulted  In 
a  situation  with  which  we  will  soon  be  un- 
able to  cope  Piirther  we  .ire  now  placed  In 
a,  position  Where  the  Communists  cull  the 
shots 

It  then  becomes  more  ;han  ever  incum- 
bent upon  vuu  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gress to  (ace  the  facts  is  they  are.  and  use 
all  means  .ivailable  to  get  our  full  strength 
behind  the  military,  and  reassure  the  world 
of  our  determination  to  halt  aggression.  In 
our  '.  jcUliiti'in  over  the  "Pueblo"  incident. 
rather  than  have  taken  some  decisive  action, 
we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  those  remain- 
ing nations  who  do  respect  ua. 

.\galn.  we  both  rh.inlc  •■  <\t  for  '.our  kind 
letter  of  sympathy. 


OAS  COMES  OP  AGE 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
ob.tection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organization  uf  American 
Stat<>s  lac>t  week  elected  Galo  Plaza 
Lasso,  former  President  of  Ecuador,  aa 
Secr>--tary  General  of  the  OAS    He  -.rill 


succeed  Jose  A    Mora  of  Uruguay  whose 
tenn  expires  May  18 

As  a  Miami.  Fla  ,  Representative  with 
a  keen  iiitere.st  in  Inter-American  rela- 
tions. I  would  like  to  register  my  .support 
for  Mr  Plaza  He  Ls  an  extremely  capable 
man.  a  (XT-sonable  activist,  mlurmal  but 
efficient.  His  experience  and  achieve- 
ments serve  as  unquestionable  te.*:timony 
of  his  outstanding'  qualilicallons  lor  this 
demandlnk;  i)osition  of  worldwide  lmix»r- 
tance 

Further.  I  wi.sh  to  commend  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Pla/a  was  elected.  In 
years  past,  the  O.^S  has  .suffered  from 
occa-siunal  internal  contlirt  and  mistrust 
WiUi  this  election,  the  O.AS  has  come 
of  age  ■■  The  dipk>matic  and  pressure- 
free  manner  m  which  the  US.  Ambas- 
.sador  S<j1  M.  Linowiiz  represented  the 
U  S.  support  for  Mr  Plaza  deserves  spe- 
cial recognition  and  jiraise. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorials 
confirming  OAS  s  latest  commendable 
action: 

jFrom  the  .Sew  York  Times.  Feb  14.  10681 
The  OAS  Comes  of  Ace 
riie  Organization  of  .American  States  has 
worked  itseU  out  of  a  leaderslup  crisis  In  a 
way  that  opens  exciting  possibilities  tor  a 
more  active,  more  signincnut  future.  In 
breaking  a  three-month  stalemate  over  the 
election  uf  a  new  Secretary-General,  the 
GAS.  Council  opted  slmultaneoxisly  for  sev- 
eral objectives 

It  clearly  reflected  the  long-held  desire  of 
a  majority  of  the  twenty-two  active  mem- 
ber governments  tor  an  expanded  O  A  S  role 
in  promoting  hemispheric  cooperation  and 
solidarity  It  did  -.o  by  electing  Ecuador's 
talented  Galo  PKiza  Lasso,  a  man  uniquely 
quallfted  to  administer  those  greater  OAS. 
refponsiblUties  and  to  make  the  most  of 
them 

III  the  process,  the  Council  also  served 
notice  on  recalcitrant  Governments — the 
United  .States  included— to  get  on  with  rail- 
flcatlon  ut  the  iimendments  adopted  a  year 
ago  by  the  American  foreign  ministers  These 
spell  out  .»n  importnnt  part  of  that  enlarged 
0.\S    activity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Plaza  the  ablest  President  in  Ecua- 
dor's history  tnd  a  seasoned  United  Nations 
mediator.  ■iiir\ived  handicaps  and  humilia- 
tions to  win  the  O  A  S  post  He  had  been 
tagged— unfairly— as  the  United  States  can- 
didate, and  he  also  had  to  fontend  with  the 
hopes  of  small  Control -American  and  Carib- 
bean countries  that  they  would  elect  one 
of  their  own 

None  of  this  should  handicap  or  inhibit 
.Mr  Plaza  when  he  fakes  office  in  May.  At 
62.  he  Is  I  ruggedly  independent  but  sensi- 
tive statewnan  who  nought  the  Job  only 
*heM  convinced  that  mo&t  member  nations 
wanted  a  "otrong.  dynamic  creative'*  orga- 
nization with  an  oxecutlxe  to  match  He  un- 
derstands the  United  -Stnt^s  well  but  a  more 
unlikely  errand  boy  for  the  .Johnson  Admin- 
istration would  be  hard  to  concel-.  e 

Tile  Central-.\nierlcan  groiip  Jia^  been  dat- 
isned  by  the  designation  of  .^'alvador's  able 
Miguel  Hjlnel  Urquia  as  Aiflxtunt  Secrctary- 
Ge:ieral  For  giving  up  that  number  two 
post,  the  United  .States  will  be  aiked  to 
name  a  new  .\i*istttnt  Secretary-General  for 
.\dm:nistrtttUin  with  a  view  to  tighten. ng 
up  the  whole  O  AS.  operation  and  thus 
guarding  agaliuit  tlie  financial  Irregularities 
that  added  to  the  Organizations  crisis  last 
November 

.^s  things  have  turned  out.  Chairman  Ftil- 
brlght  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  off  base  last  week  in  accusing 
the  United  States  of  "Inept  diplomacy  "  in 
Its  support  of  Mr.  Plazu.  Instead,  the  quiet 


pressure-free  diplomacy  of  .Ambassador  .--^  : 
M  Llnowitz  paid  off  in  a  way  that  ,-eer.i.  j 
impossible  two  months  ago 

Ihe  result  was  that  the  OAS,  am  bast.  - 
dors  themselves  worked  out  the  comprom;-.- 
solution  that  now  seems  to  please  most  i 
•.hem  and  that  opens  new  vistas  :ur  tne  o. - 
yanization.  For  once,  as  one  observer  jr.,: 
It.  the  United  .States  played  throughout  ;:.- 
role  of  partner  ul  the  enterprise  rati.,  r 
tlian  boss  of  the  enterprise." 

Fnm   the  Washington  Post.   Feb     '.4     I9Cf 
Opportunity  at  the  OAS 

The  election  of  Galo  Plaza  Lasso  o:  Esuaii  : 
lus  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  i 
.Vmerlcan  .States  is  as  important  lor  the  w.  . 
It  was  done  as  lor  wh.it  it  does.  With  enouL  : 
effort  of  the  right  sort  by  all  the  niembrr- 
of  the  inter-Amerlcan  system,  it  may  v,i  .. 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  thing  that's  happeiu  i 
to  the  OAS  and  to  political  life  i:.  tl.  - 
hemisphere  since  the  principle  of  mult;- 
iateralism  was  first  Introduced. 

What   It  does  is  place  at   the   Lead  of  the 
OAS  a  man  of  stature  and  energy   who  has 
been  President  of  his  cjwn  country,  .\r.iba~- 
sador  to  this  country  and  an  effective  Unit',  I 
Nations  trouble-shooter  In  Cyprus,  the  Com: 
and  Lebanon.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  th  .• 
he  IS  very  probably  the  best  mar.  for  the  job— 
.ind  tiierelore,  by  past  [)riictice.  the  last  ma 
likely  to  get  It.  He  got  It  the  hard  way,  . 
the  sixth  oali(>t    .dter  three  months  of  poll   • 
leal  and  diploiuatic  tugging  and  h.iuling  i- 
as  honest  a  demonstration  of  the  democraM^- 
processes  at  work  as  the  hemispheric  systei  , 
has  t-ver  seen. 

What   was  different  about  the  way  it  \v 
done  this  time  was  the  way  the  Uiiited  Statt 
played   Us   hand.   The   traditional   approac  . 
I  still    very    much    accepted    bv    some    stao 
Department  proiesslonals)    has  been  for  t!..- 
Uiiitfd   .states  Government  to  preter.d   p\iL- 
licly  to  have  no  preferences,  whi.e  twlstl:  _• 
arms    unmercifully    behind    the    scenes    >. 
behalf    of   a    captive   candidate,    Tlv.s    tln> 
thanks  largely  to  the  refreshing  nir'.uence 
an   able   amateur,    Ambassador   to    'he   O.'V- 
Sol  Llnowitz,   who  is  anything  but    t   'rad:- 
tionallst.    the    United    states    made    no    b:.: 
secret  of  its  admiration  for  Galo  Plaza,  b;  ■ 
employed  persuasion  rather  than  the  famil;,  : 
power  play   The  Latin  American  ntcmbers     ; 
the  OAS   were   given   time   and   opportuni* 
to  ixercise  their  own  influence,  individual; 
and  collectively,  on  the  result.  That  it  v. 
A  sensible  result  is  no  mark  against  the  oth- 
leading  ci'ndidates,  Edu:;rdo  Ritter-Aislan     • 
Panama,  and  former  Foreign  Minister  Pale 
Brlceno  of  Argentina.  Rather   It   is   a  mar:; 
of   Increased   maturity  for  the  5v;tem  as 
whole. 

A  strong  Secretary  General  means  a  scronL-- 
er    inter-Amerlcan    system,    and    a    brighter 
opportunity  for  all  of  the  members  to  .'rapple 
together,  to  greater  effect,  with  'he  momen- 
tous political  and  economic  problems  of  th. 
hemisphere.  Above  all.  a  stronger  OAS  oper 
"pportunitler,    for    the    Latin    Amc-ricans.    .: 
thev  have  the  wit  and  the  will,  to  -'.•ork  i 
their  own  Interests  and  in  the  interests 
the  hemisphere  as  a  whole  on  a  m^re 
footing   with    the   United   States. 


eqii: 


[From  the  Miami   Herald.  Feb     !4,    19G8| 
A  Strong  H.*nd  Takes  Rei.vs     r  GAS 
I  By  Peter  L.iine) 
Washington.— The  O.-ganlzatiou  of  Amer- 
ican States  picked  a  strong  actnst  Tuesd.T.' 
to  lesd  It  through  the  next  10  years— a  criti- 
cal   make-or-break    period    for    hemispheri 
development. 

Former  Ecuadoran  President  Galo  Plaz.i 
Lasso  .'aid  little  while  he  was  .i  Mndldate  f c  ■ 
the  ]ob  of  OAS  secretary-general  Cut  peop^ 
who  know  him  well  say  he  is  a  practical 
forceful  leader  who  Insists  on  making  thine 
work. 

In  a  brief  appearance  here  last  .ummer 
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ri.tza  said  he  wanted  the  OAS  Job — but  not 
i:  It  meant  being  '  u  fifth  wheel"  In  a  bu- 
le.iucracy. 

His  declared  Intention  of  exerting  the  au- 
•iiority  of  the  position  to  move  Latin  Amer- 
ica fcrward  led  to  opposition  from  Interests 
iliat  wanted  no  one  rocking  the  OAS  boat. 

One  of  IMaza's  first  goals  is  likely  to  be 
jtrengthenmg  the  O.^S  image.  Traditionally 
..(cused  ol  indecision  .lUd  inaction,  the  orga- 
:;i.i.itiou  recently  has  had  to  face  disclosures 
jf  nn.inclal  Irregularities  in  its  overseas  op- 
i  rations  and  of  the  need  for  sweeping  pro- 
edural  reforms  :il  headquarters  here. 

Pl.iza.  who  will  be  62  Saturday,  Is  regarded 
^  ,1  iiike-churge  type  of  administrator  whose 
..xture  ol  candor,  bounce  and  informality 

ill  bring  the  OAS  a  needed  infusion  of 
.:esh  idea. 

.\3  the  number-one  spokesman  for  the 
.L'misphere  in  world  affairs.  Plaza  can  be  a 
ijweruil  iidvix;ate  for  favorable  treatment  In 
■^rms  Lit  trade  expansion  and  economic  aid. 

His    personal    prestige   and    apparent    lack 

:  enemies  in  the  hemisphere  will  be  of  great 

.'isslst  mce  in  delicate  negotiations  involving 

The  need  tor  sacrifices  In  establishing  a  com- 

...■t\\  market  and  lorbearance  in  the  purchase 

:  iniUtary  supplies. 

Pl.iza  may  also  be  in  a  pood  position  to 
■.  ill  support  for  the  difficult  undertaking  of 
..liid  .ind  tax  reform  considered  essential  to 
hemispheric  progress. 

.A  contr.ist  in  style  to  the  outgoing  Jose 
Mora  is  expected  to  be  lmmedl.it ely  apparent. 

Mora'.';  critics  liave  accused  him  of  failing 
to  use  the  full  powers  of  his  position  to 
make  the  OAS  a  dynamic  unit.  His  friends, 
;.jwever.  have  said  that  the  OAS  was  not 
ready  for  forceful  leadership  and  that 
Mora's  task  was  to  hold  it  together  by 
uplomacy. 

Plaza  IS  described  as  having  a  friendly, 
.:. formal  personality  that  npj)eals  to  the 
•  ate  und  the  masses  alike. 

He    has    jirovided    land,    modern    housing 

::d  schooling  for  the  workers  on  his  farm 

'.igh  In  the  Andes.  Tliey  "adore  him  and  call 

..im  father."  a  high-ranking  compatriot  said 

Monday. 

Pi.iza  was  born  in  New  York  when  his 
i.ither.  twice  president  of  Ecuador,  was  on 

(iiplomatlc  rmssiun  here.  His  mother  Is  a 
fiirect  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
ijuito,  capital  of  Ecuador,  In  1534. 

He  studied  agriculture  and  economics  at 
■i.e  Universities  of  Maryland  and  California 
.^nd  international  law  at  Georgetown  Unl- 
erslty. 

Plaza  became  m.iyor  of  Quito  In  1936  and 
;:ib.'i£sador  to  the  U.S.,  In  1944. 

In  1948.  he  was  elected  president  of  Ecua- 

r  He  was  the  first  chief  executive  In  30 
ears  to  complete  a  full  four-year  term  and 
iiand  over  the  government  to  a  freely  elected 
uccessor. 

Plaza  later  took  on  a  number  of  Important 
UN  missions  which  increased  the  respect 
:?lt  for  his  ability  in  U.S.  circles.  He  led  the 
r  N.  observers  proup  in  Lebanon  In  1958  and 
•he  U.N.  Committee  in  the  Congo  In  1960. 
He  was  U  N.  mediator  in  Cyprus  from  1964 
•o   1966. 

In  1940.  he  founded  the  American  School 
:  Quito,  the  largest  bilingual  and  blcultural 
.i.stltution  in  South  America,  with  which 
:.e  continues  to  keep  in  close  touch. 

His  interest  In  farming  has  brought  Plaza 

first-hand  knowledge  of  agriculture,  an 
■specially  critical  sector  for  a  hemisphere 
whose  iX)pulation  is  expected  to  more  than 
cloubip  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  about 
','00  million  people. 

He  breeds  pure  Holstein  cattle  and  Ram- 
'  'UiUlet  sheep  and  has  introduced  new  prac- 
ices  for  increasing  wheat,  barley  and  potato 
lelds. 

Plaza's  other  Interests  Include  horseback 
iiciing.  reading,  travel,  sports  and  bullflght- 
.i.g.  He  and  his  wife  have  six  children  and 
1 1   srandchildren. 


HUMAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Boston  Record 
American  pointed  out  very  vividly  the  ef- 
fort being  made  to  preserve  human  dig- 
nity while  rehabilitating  the  physical 
contours  of  our  cities.  The  editorial 
praises  a  unique  grant  troni  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  the  city  of  Boston  to  assist  some  900 
families  of  the  Dorchester- Roxbury  re- 
habilitation area  meet  moving  expenses 
and  find  suitable  living  quarters.  It  is  the 
first  time  such  relocation  aid  has  been 
extended  to  residents  in  other  than  re- 
newal areas  and,  as  the  Record  points 
out,  "without  this  assistance,  the  reloca- 
tion prospects  for  most  of  the  displaced 
families  would  have  been  bleak." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

I  From   the  Record   .'.nierican.  Bost'iii,  Mass, 

J.:n,  18,  19681 

Human    Renewal 

A  Federal  grant  Irom  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  agency  will  .issist  about, 
900  families  in  the  Dorchester-Koxbury  re- 
liabilitatlon  program  area  in  meeting  moving 
expenses  and  finding  now  living  ((uariers. 

The  grant,  announced  Jointly  by  Mayor 
White  and  federal  officials,  marks  the  first 
time  that  relocation  aid  has  been  extended  to 
residents  In  other  than  renewal  areas.  With- 
out this  assistance,  the  relocation  prospects 
for  most  of  the  displaced  families  would  have 
been  bleak. 

The  cost  of  this  grant  has  not  been  esti- 
mated. It  will  be  considerable.  In  human 
terms,  the  value  of  this  grant  also  is  inesti- 
mable. Funds  will  be  used  both  to  meet  mov- 
ing expenses  and  to  help  pay  .-.iiy  higher 
rentals  Involved. 

The  Immediate  goal  of  the  North  Dor- 
chester-Roxbury  program  is  to  rehabilitate 
some  2700  apartments.  The  ultimate  goal,  of 
course.  Is  to  rehabilitate  the  people  who  will 
live  there.  It  would  have  made  small  sense  to 
evict  people  from  their  homes  so  as  to  pro- 
vide better  housing  which  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  afford.  That's  why  this 
grant  is  so  all-important.  It  emphasizes  hu- 
man renewal,  a  factor  too  long  ignored  in 
too  many  renewal  programs. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CATHOLIC  DIOCESE  OF  LAFAY- 
ETTE, LA. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
as  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Lafayette,  La.,  the  Most 
Reverend  Maurice  Schexnayder,  has  ad- 
vised me  in  a  recent  letter  that  the  dio- 
cese of  Lafayette,  La.,  will  observe  its 
50th  anniversary  on  May  2. 

This  occasion  will  be  marked  by  a 
Mass  at  5  p.m.  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 


John  the  Evangelist,  Lafayette,  La.,  and 
a  banquet  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Lafayette 
Municipal  Auditorium.  Mrs.  Willis  and 
I  hope  to  attend,  if  the  congressional 
calendar  at  that  time  permits  my  ab- 
sence from  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave  the  pleasure  of 
representing  a  congressional  district 
with  one  of  the  larpest  Catholic  popula- 
tions in  the  United  States.  My  Catholic 
constituency  includes  a  rather  large 
Negro  segment  which  is  rather  unusual 
among  Southern  States.  Nearly  all  of 
my  district  lies  within  this  diocese. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  jjleased,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  call  this  forthcoming  amii- 
versary  to  the  attention  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  a  later  date  I  will 
extend  my  remarks  to  include  more  in- 
formation on  this  very  significant  occa- 
sion. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  you 
and  my  colleagues  can  share  with  me 
the  joy  and  pride  that  I  feel  lor  my  dio- 
cese and  its  illustrious  history. 


II.  RAP  BROWN  VIOLATES  BOND 

Mr.  V/ILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  usk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  jjomt  in  the  Record  and  include 
c-xiraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.ioction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana'.'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties received  information  that  H.  Rap 
Brown  was  preparing  to  travel  outside 
New  York  City  and  Atlanta,  Ga,,  in  viola- 
lion  of  the  conditions  of  his  lx)nd  as  es- 
tablished by  U.S.  District  Court  in  New 
Orleans,  La,  I  immediately  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  requested  that  if  such  travel  did  oc- 
cur that  the  Department  of  Justice  take 
steps  lit  once  to  revoke  his  bond.  Over  the 
weekend  Rap  Brown,  in  violation  of  his 
bond  restrictions  journeyed  to  Los  An- 
geles to  join  Stokely  Carmichael.  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Student  Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee,  and  James 
Forman.  its  international  affairs  direc- 
tor. The  gathering  in  California  was  to 
raise  funds  for  Huey  Newton,  a  black 
militant  and  leader  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party,  who  has  been  accused  of  kill- 
ing an  Oakland,  Calif.,  policeman.  Tlie 
tenor  of  this  gathering  was  clear  when 
we  find  Stokely  Carmichael  stating  that 
ihey  would  take  the  law  into  their  owti 
liands  if  Newton  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted, and  that  Forman  called  upon 
black  militants  to  destroy  war  factories 
and  blow  up  police  stations  and  power- 
plants  if  black  militant  leadership  came 
under  attack.  This  is  clearly  advocacy  of 
violent  revolution  and  a  call  for  the 
destruction  of  our  Government.  It  is  also 
clear  that  these  activities  are  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  our  land  and  should  re- 
ceive the  immediate  attention  of  our 
Government  authorities,  and.  I  hereby 
call  upon  them  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  this  respect. 

Alerted  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  Department  of 
Justice  moved  expeditiously  when  Brown 
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traveled  In  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
his  bond  The  Federal  dLstnct  court  In 
New  Orleans  issued  a  bench  warrant  for 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  Brown  and 
Increased  his  bond  to  $100,000.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Federal  district  court  In 
Richmond,  Va  .  will  serve  Rap  Brown's 
attorney.  William  Kunstler.  with  a  sub- 
pena  ordering  him  to  produce  his  client 
by  Friday.  Februan,-  23.  1968,  In  (irder  to 
show  cause  why  bond,  pending  extra- 
dition to  Mar>'land.  should  not  be 
revoked. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  US.  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Clark,  for  their  prompt  action  In  this 
matter. 

I  would  especially  wish  to  conRratulate 
New  Orleans  US.  DLstnct  Attorney  Louis 
LaCour  who  was  quick  to  initiate  the 
bench  warrant  which  will  allow  the  law- 
enforcement  authorities  to  take  Rap 
Brown  into  immediate  custody  wherever 
he  may  be 


AARP-NRTA  LEGISLATIVE  GOALS 
FOR   1968 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  irentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  represent- 
ing a  district  which  has  one  of  the  higii- 
est  percentage  of  retired  persons  in  this 
country,  well  over  110,000  stronn— situ- 
ated within  a  State  wuh  more  than 
700,000  [persons  65  and  over— I  am  well 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  these  peo- 
ple living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Aint-rican  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  recently  held  then- 
eighth  annual  lemslative  council  niett- 
Ing.  Their  legislative  council  consists  of 
knowledgeable  retired  people  Irom  all 
areas  of  the  country  who  meet  yearly  to 
plan  the  legislative  objectives  of  the  two 
associations  representing  over  I'*  mil- 
lion older  Americans.  I  heartily  recom- 
mend the  study  of  those  objectives  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  elderly.  The  objectives  follow: 
Leoisi^ttve   Goals   for    1968 — Am£Rjc.\n    As- 

sociAnoN   or   Retuied   Persons,    National 

Retired  Teachers  Association 

The  Legislative  Council  of  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons  has  !den- 
tlfled  the  following  urgent  areas  affecting 
older  Americans,  and  pledges  the  Associa- 
tions' support  to  work  toward  legislation  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  to  achieve 
the  NRTA-AARP  goals  for  older  Americans 

I  Adequate  Retirement  Income. 

II.  Improved  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care Benefits 

in.  Safety  in  the  Streets  and  at  Home, 

IV.  Protection  Against  Inflation 

V  Equitable  Tax  Treatment 

VI.  Employment  Opportututles 

VII.  Consumer  Protection 

VIII.  Independence,  SeU-Respect  and  Dig- 
nity. 

Under  each  of  these  headings,  the  NRTA- 
AARP  Legislative  Council  has  set  forth  the 
following  Legislative  Objectives. 


(By  Ernest  dlddlnga.  Ij«'gl8latlve  Represent- 
ative. Jamei  3  Rubin,  Legislative  t'minseh 
The  NRTA-AARP  legislative  Council, 
meeting  In  Washington  DC  January  24-25, 
rfCDmmended  the  foll^'Wlng  legislative  Ob- 
jectives 

adeqcate  rctwemint  income 
!  We  urge  the  .States  to  increase  pen- 
sion benents  of  all  retired  teachers  to  at 
:ea.st  a  J2400  a  year  minimum  based  on  30 
vears  of  service,  with  proportional  benefits 
for  all  service  of  shorter  duration 

a  We  urge  adoption  "f  a  ii.itlonal  policy 
of  lai  the  transferability  i>f  public  and  pri- 
vate retirement  credits,  and  ib)  five-year 
or  earlier  vesting  of  retirement  benefits. 

3  We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate pension  increases  for  railroad  retirees 

4  We  urge  the  Congress  r<i  cniwt  legisla- 
tion immediately  to  protect  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  all  other  nlder  .Americana 
m  their  t>enpfit8  when  an  Increase  is  voted  In 
Social  .Security  or  pensions, 

improved  social  secvrtty  and  medicare  bene- 
nrs 

5  We  support  legislation  to  Increase  the 
tnlnlmum  .Social  Securltv  benefit  to  at  least 
$85  a  month  and  provide  i-orrespondlng  In- 
creases at  all  .Social  .Security  benefit  levels 

n  Wp  recommend  that  the  Social  .Security 
earnings  '.imitation  be  amended  to  pennlt 
a  monthly  earned  income  of  J200  without 
reduction   In  -Soi-Ial   Securltv  benefits 

7  We  urge  a  bipartisan  study  of  the 
whole  Social  Security  system  In  relation  to 
today's  economy 

8  We  ippiort  the  principle  of  preventive 
c^e  to  promote  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  aged. 

y  We  urge  the  Congress  to  include  pre- 
scription drug  costs  above  $25  per  year  In 
Medicare 

10  We  urge  Congress  to  assure  that  all 
person.s  will  be  eligible  for  Medicare  upon 
•ittaimng  age  65 

11  We  favor  legislation  to  establish  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefits  for  all  f)er- 
ions  .ige  70  or  older  who  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  cash  benefl'ts  under  the  Social 
Security  program 

SAFETT    in    THB   streets     ^ND    AT    HOME 

12  We  urge  the  Congress  to  I'nact  effec- 
tive criminal  legislation  to  assist  la  making 
our  streets  and  homes  safe 

PROTECTION    AGAINST    I.STLATION 

13.  We  urge  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  lnten.slfy  all  efforts  to 
protect  the  purchasing  f)Ower  of  persons  on 
iixed  retirement  incomes 

14.  We  urge  that  all  public  and  prlv.ite 
pension  programs  l)e  revised  to  provide  auto- 
matic pension  increases  tied  to  .i  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living 

EQUrTABLE    TAX    TREATMENT 

15  We  urge  the  Congress  to  pennlt  per- 
sons ;tge  05  and  over  to  deduct  all  unreim- 
bursed expenses  for  drugs  .aid  other  medical 
expenditures  from  tlieir  Federal  income 
taxes. 

16  We  believe  that  single  persons  over  age 
65  with  incomes  up  to  $3500  a  year  and 
married  couples  over  .xge  65  with  incomes 
up  to  J6000  a  vear  should  be  exempt  from 
paying  a  Federal  personal  income  tax. 

17.  We  support  the  efforts  of  our  nation 
•o  reduce  the  balance  nf  payments  deficit  by 
extending  the  present  S"^'^  ticket  tax  on 
domestic  airline  travel  to  cover  all  airline 
transportation,  and  by  reducing  the  present 
SlOO  Customs  duty-free  exemption  for  re- 
turning residents  to  $10  We  urge  that,  be- 
cause of  age  and  limited  resources  of  older 
people,  no  tax  be  placed  on  the  living  expen- 
ditures of  older  Americans  traveling  abroad. 

18.  We  favor  replacing  the  retirement  in- 
come tax  credit  with  a  retirement  Income 
tax  exemption. 

19.  We  urge  that  the  several  States  de- 
velop and  adopt  a  Uniform  Probate  Code. 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTCNirlES 

20  We  -urge  additional  Congressional  ac- 
tion to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment on  account  of  age. 

21.  We  urge  that  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1967  and  the  Model 
Cities  .■\ct  be  implemented  to  t.ike  into  con- 
sideration the  problems  of  the  elderly  and 
the  Intent  of  Congrefs 

22  We  urge  immediate  Implementation  of 
the  National  Community  Senior  Service 
Corps  concept  and  the  program  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  older  persons. 

lONSUMEH    PROTECTION 

23.  We  support  legislation  to  expose  .tnd 
restrict  all  categories  or  misrepresentation 
and  fraud  to  consumers. 

24  We  favor  legislation  to  provide  .addi- 
tional protection  for  the  aged  against  high 
drug  expenses. 

25.  We  urge  that  all  States  establish  or- 
ganizations to  study  and  promote  the  In- 
terest of  people  as  consumers,  encourage 
protective  legislation,  and  further  consumer 
education 

26.  We  favor  legislation  to  require  lend- 
ers and  .sellers  to  disclose  all  interest  and 
other  servicing  charges  as  a  true  annual 
percentage  and  dollar  rate. 

INDEPENDENCE.    SELF-RESPECT    A.ND    OIONUT 

27.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  bi- 
partisan legislation  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  1970 

28  We  reconfirm  our  belief  in  the  need  for 
an  Independent  Federal  Commission  on 
.^glrig  iUid  independent  State  Commissions 
on  .'\glng 

J9  We  urge  the  Congress  to  support  more 
dynamic  educational  programs  for  older 
persons 

30.  We  uree  an  appraisal  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  President's  Council  on  Aging  m 
coordinating  the  various  federal  agencies 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  problems  of  the 
elderlv 

31.  We  favor  definitive  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  providing  preretirement 
and  postretlrement  counseling  for  govern- 
mpi;t  employees. 


THE  22D  NILS   V.     SWEDE'  NELSON 
AWARD  DINNER 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  the  22d  Nils  V.  "Swede" 
Nelson  Award  Dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  and  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Plaza  in  that  city  on  January 
20.  1968, 

This  is  always  a  ver>'  unusual  occasion, 
and  for  me  it  is,  not  only  a  great  honor, 
but  a  real  privilege  and  pleasure  to  at- 
tend. Swede  Nelson,  my  former  Harvard 
teammate,  Is  one  of  ray  very  dearest 
friends,  and  many  officers,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Gridiron  Club  are  warm 
friends  of  mine. 

The  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  is  one  of 
the  greatest  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  For  many  years  it  has  done 
outstanding  work  to  advance  the  cause 
of  competitive  athletics,  clean  sport, 
high-minded  citizenship  and  lofty  pa- 
triotism. 

The  Nelson  Award  for  sportsmanship 
is  recognized  throughout  the  Nation  for 
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its  exemplification  of  the  highest  values 
and  standards  in  American  athletics. 

This  famous  award,  known  all  over  the 
world,  is  modeled  after  the  great  Swede 
Nelson  himself — his  ideals  and  the  high 
standards  he  himself  has  followed,  not 
only  as  a  gridiron  great  at  Harvard,  but 
111  his  brilliant  career  in  business,  civic 
achievement,  charitable,  humane  causes. 
imd  unselfish  contributions  in  behalf  of 
,vo  many  people  and  the  Nation  itself. 

The  lanRuage  of  the  award  speaks  for 
itself.  It  reads: 

To  the  player  who,  by  his  conduct  on  or 
off  the  gridiron,  demonstrates  a  high  esteem 
for  the  football  code  and  exemplifies  sports- 
manship U>  an  outstanding  degree. 

Twenty-two  of  the  most  famous  foot- 
hall  players  of  our  generation  have  re- 
.elved  this  cherished  award  that  holds 
>uch  a  high  place  in  American  athletics 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
sportsmindcd  people. 

Nominations  for  this  award  have  been 
received  from  every  State  in  the  Union, 
irom  college  coaches,  sportswriters.  ra- 
lio  and  television  announcers,  educators, 
,ind  American  leaders  of  highest  stat- 
;re.  The  award  is  by  general  consensus 
■ne  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history 
<■■:  .sport.s. 

Tlie  occasion  on  which  it  is  presented 

:s  always  marked  by  an  extraordinary 

pirit    of    fellowship,    hospitality,    and 

oodwill  and  by  a  very  interesting,  lively, 

jx'cial  program,  participated  in  by  some 

t    the    outstanding    religious,    athletic, 

ijusiness,     financial,     professional,     and 

iiublic  figures  of  Boston  and  the  Nation, 

'.eatured  by  speeches  by  the  great  Swede 

■<elson  himself,  who  is  widely  hailed  as 

lie  leading  after-dinner  speaker  of  our 

'imes. 

Swede  Nelson  has  no  peer  in  this  field 
nd  his  postprandial  remarks  always 
.jlena  athletics  and  football  with  philos- 
■phy,  patriotism,  wit,  and  humor  in  a 
nanner  that  holds  his  audiences  spell- 
bound as  he  comes  out  with  one  up- 
roarious bon  mot  after  another  until  his 
ludience  is  totally  captivated  and  en- 
;ranccd. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  winner  of 
he  Nelson  Award  this  year,  Mr.  Brian 
Dowling,  the  extraordinai-y  quarterback 
jf  the  Yale  football  team,  upon  receiving 
ills  great  honor  and  upon  his  outstand- 
ing performance  throughout  the  year  on 
the  gridiron. 

This  young  man  certainly  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  passing  quarterbacks 
m  college  football  today.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  respect  and  feel- 
ing for  his  fellow  players,  for  the  stand- 
.irds  of  the  game,  for  the  high  character 
)f  his  patriotism  and  the  depth  and 
weep  of  his  fine  personal  values, 

Brian  Dowling  is  modest,  yet  su- 
premely confident.  He  is  humble,  yet  he 
has  the  ability  to  deliver, 

lie  is  a  typical,  young  American  col- 
lege athlete — bright,  resourceful,  intel- 
ligent and  loyal,  well-mannered,  well- 
poised  and  loaded  with  courage.  He  takes 
.•lis  education  very  seriously,  stands  high 
in  his  classes  and  has  a  great  career 
ahead  of  him. 

It  might  well  be  expected  that,  since 
he  is  a  football  enthusiast,  and  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  best  passing  quarter- 


backs in  college  ranks,  he  may  aspire  to 
professional  football.  In  this  event,  he 
should  be  very  successful,  because  he  has 
good  judgment,  handles  himself  bril- 
liantly on  the  field,  can  be  real  tough 
when  the  occasion  requires  it,  and  can 
throw  the  football  as  fast,  as  far,  and  as 
accurately  as  anyone  in  the  college  game, 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  Brian, 
having  seen  him  play  against  Dartmouth, 
and  having  met  him  personally  at  the 
Nelson  Award  Dinner. 

I  was  further  impressed  with  his  qual- 
ities as  an  outstanding  young  American, 
and  can  well  understand  the  pride,  which 
his  gracious  mother,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  award  banquet,  justifiably 
feels  in  the  exploits,  achievements  and 
promise  of  her  wonderfully  talented  son. 

The  Boston  Gridiron  Club  is  truly  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
anywhere  could  one  find  a  finer  group  of 
former  football  players,  coaches,  and 
leaders,  more  successful  people  in  their 
fields,  more  loyal,  dedicated  Americans 
than  those  who  are  ranked  in  the  mem- 
bership of  this  famous  football  organiza- 
tion. 

There  Is  truly  outstanding  leadership 
in  this  group,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  had 
the  time  to  mention  some  of  the  members 
because  over  a  period  of  time  they  have 
been  making  tremendous  contributions 
in  many  vital  fields,  and  are  continuing 
their  effective  work  for  the  good  pf  the 
community,  State,  and  Nation  in  ways 
that  are  remarkable. 

Surely  the  great  inimitable,  incompa- 
rable Swede  Nelson  and  the  Gridiron 
Club  of  Boston  are  great  American  in- 
stitutions in  the  best  sense,  and  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  them  and  grateful  for 
their  innumerable  contributions  to  our 
youth  and  to  our  times. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  values  and  the  ex- 
ample like  theirs  that  can  well  be  emu- 
lated by  all  those  interested  in  encourag- 
ing and  building  the  strength,  the  spirit, 
the  ideals,  and  high  values  that  the 
future  leaders  of  our  country  will  need 
to  preserve  and  enrich  this  free  Nation 
and  fulfill  its  mission,  bequeathed  to 
them  by  this  generation,  of  sustaining 
the  American  heritage. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  press 
accounts,  the  text  of  the  program  dedi- 
cation to  Brian,  the  remarks  of  Swede 
Nelson  and  his  son-in-law,  the  brilliant 
young  president  of  the  Boston  Gridiron 
Club,  former  Harvard  great  and  out- 
standing football  official  and  business- 
man, Mr,  George  H,  Hill,  and  also  a 
description  of  the  Swede  Nelson  award 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  award 
committee,  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Mr.  Arthur  J,  Barry,  former  out- 
standing Princeton  quarterback,  re- 
nowned educator,  and  civic  leader. 

The  roster  of  the  Gridiron  Club  reads 
like  some  pages  from  "Who's  Who  In 
American  Football"  and,  in  addition,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  this  group  of  good 
friends  and  fellow  Americans  eminently 
qualify  to  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
and  most  loyal  of  fellow  citizens. 

No  wonder  Swede  Nelson  thinks  so 
much  of  them,  and  no  wonder  they,  in 
turn,  think  so  much  of  him,  because  to- 
gether they  represent  that  spirit  of 
strength,    resolution,    intelligence    and 


soundness  in  leadership  that  is  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  country  today. 

I  am  proud  indeed  to  congratulate 
Brian  Dowling,  his  lovely  mother,  his 
family,  his  coach  and  Yale  upon  his 
highly  merited  Nelson  Award,  and  wish 
for  him  and  for  them,  continued  good 
health,  success,  prosperity  and  happiness 
lor  many  years  to  come. 

And  above  all,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished president  and  members  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  and  the  great  Swede 
Nelson,  and  Arthur  Barr>-  and  his  award 
committee,  for  making  such  a  fine  selec- 
tion for  this  highly  prized  award. 

The  items  referred  to  follow: 
Dowling    Handshake    Won    Nelson    .Awahd 
(By  Leigh  Montvllle) 

It  took  Brian  Dowling  a  while  to  figure 
out  what  the  Gridiron  Club's  Nils  (Swede) 
Nelson  .Award  wtjs  about,  but  Saturday  he 
was  glad  be  got  It. 

Dowling,  accepting  the  22d  Nelson  award 
for  sportsmanship,  told  a  Sheraton  Plaza 
banquet  iiudlcnce.  "An  award  for  sportsman- 
ship means  much  more  to  me  than  an  award 
for  accomplishments."  The  20-year-old  Ell 
Junior  meant  what  he  said,  but  before  he 
won   the  Nelson,   he   had   never   heard   of  it, 

"They  announced  It  during  Christmas  va- 
cation when  I  was  home,"  Dowling  said. 
"Carmen  Cozza,  my  coach,  wrote  me  about 
it,  but  he  only  said  that  I  had  won  "the 
Nelson  Award.'  I  read  his  letter  and  said. 
'What's  that?'  " 

When  he  returned  to  school  however, 
Dowling  found  out  about  the  award  quickly. 

"I  found  out  about  It  four  different  ■ways," 
Dowling  said.  'Going  Into  the  dormitory,  a 
friend  congratulated  me  on  it.  Then,  when 
I  got  inside  I  .■-aw  a  clipping  under  glass  at 
the  check-in  counter  that  told  me  at>out  It, 

"I  also  had  a  letter  waiting  for  nic  from  a 
New  Haven  newspaperman,  wliich  told  me 
about  the  award.  Carm's  letter,  of  course, 
had  been  the  first  Indication," 

Dowling  won  the  aw^ard  primarily  on  his 
exploits  in  the  'yale-Harvard  i,'anie.  .As  a 
finale  to  a  se.ison  where  Ixe  came  back  from 
the  mhrmary  to  lead  Yale  to  the  Ivy  I_,eague 
championship,  Dowling  won  the  Harvard 
came  on  a  62-yard  scoring  pass  In  the  last 
two  minutes. 

.■\fter  the  game  he  headed  .straight  for 
Harvard  quarterback  Ric  Zimmerman  to 
congratulate  the  l<5ser  on  a  fine  perlormance. 
Thr.t  act  stood  out  in  the  Nelson  committee's 
collective  mind. 

He  was  an  All-America  quarterback  at 
Cleveland's  St.  Ignatius  Higli  School  and  so 
heavily  recruited  that  Jack  Nicklaus  tried  to 
Induce  him  to  go  to  Olilo  State  over  18  holes 
of  golf.  Dowling,  who  had  never  played  on  the 
losing  side  in  a  football  game,  chose  Yale 
instead. 

"I  decided  I  wanted  an  education  first  and 
football  second,"  Dowling  said  at  the  time. 

Teaming  well  with  big  fullback  Calvin  Hill 
and  tall  end  Bruce  Weinsteln,  Dowling  led  tlie 
Yale  frosh  to  an  undefeated  season.  One  of 
his  exploits  out-did  FYank  Merriwell.  fictional 
Ell  Immortal. 

Against  the  Cornell  fresh  Dowling  faked 
a  punt  and  ran  five  yards  for  a  first  down. 
only  to  have  the  play  called  back  because  of 
a  penalty. 

Now  It  was  fourth  and  20.  Dowling  again 
faked  the  punt  and  made  the  first  down,  plus 
some  extra  yardage. 

Dowling  played  basketball,  tennis  and 
baseball  to  finish  his  freshman  year.  As  a 
sophomore,  life  suddenly  turned  sour. 

In  the  second  game  of  the  season,  on  a 
muddy  field  against  Rutgers,  Dowling  twisted 
his  right  knee  in  the  first  quarter.  Within  a 
week,  cartllege  had  been  removed  from  the 
knee  and  Dowling  was  out  for  the  season. 

He  missed  basketball    returned  for  base- 
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ball  and  waa  a  sometlmes-starter  on  the 
\.irslty  He  returned  to  the  football  Meld  iis 
a  Junior 

The  knee  was  all  rl(?ht,  but  after  three 
weeks  of  practice  DowUnn  broke  his  wrist 

The  wrist — on  his  :hro*-lng  hand — was 
broken  m  a  tumbling  drill,  a  simple  warm- 
up  DowMnk;  missed  the  rtrst  two  tjames  of 
the  season  and  the  EHls  floundered,  losing  to 
Holy  Cross  and  shading  Connecticut 

T^iev  beat  a  battered  Brown  team  In  the 
third  game  of  the  season  and  Dowllng  re- 
turned :or  one  play,  a  pass  pattern  from  a 
rtanker  ^pot 

He  pl.ived  -.he  next  week  .it?.Unst  CoUimbla. 
uid  as  DowlUig  felt  better  Vale  felt  better. 
The  Ells  L.ircened  through  ;he  rest  if  the 
schedule,  meeting  only  the  final  opposition 
from  Harvard 

Y.*LE  s  DowLiNG  Gf  rs    Flip  .Spot    \s   Nelson 

IsstnES  PiN*L  Ratings 

I  By  Bob  Monahan) 

There'5  more  to  football  than  passing,  run- 
ning, blocking  and  coaching,  according  to 
Nils     Swede"  Nelson 

Nelson  went  Into  the  subject  last  night 
after  it  was  announced  Yale  captain-elect 
anJ  quvirterback  Brian  Dowllng  was  to  be 
the  _'2cl.  winner  of  the  Nelson  Award  for 
Sportsmanship 

•Pootbail  .s  more  than  .i  <ame."  said  Nel- 
son. Brian  Dowllng  proved  this  In  many 
ways 

"A  thing  that  impresses  me  more  than 
anything  about  Dowllng  is  h:s  way  of  life. 
Pootbail  is  important,  but  he  takes  time  to 
consider  his  teammates  and  the  opposition 
He's  .1  fine  living  kid.  too. 

'Just  think  if  the  ither  parts  of  football. 
Spirit,  consideration,  determination  and 
sportsmanship  in  general. 

■  I  thmk  Dowllng  w.is  in  excellent  choice 
because  he  is  all  these  things  He's  done  so 
much  for  so  many  " 

"Swede"  will  present  Dowllng  his  award 
Tan    20  at   the  Sheraton   Plaza. 

Nelson  went  on.  Dowllng  did  so  many 
things  that  I  admire. 

First  of  all  It  was  that  broken  wrist. 
He  broke  It  Just  before  the  season  started. 
Still  lie  missed  only  two  games  md  he  gave 
Y.ile  the  spark  it  needed  to  win  the  Ivy 
f.eague  tltU  He  worked  hard  to  get  back  In 
shape  He  rhowed  courage  and  determina- 
tion. 

"Then  in  that  Harvard  game.  Things 
lotjked  real  bad  for  Y.iie  and  Brian  pulled 
the  game  out  with  a  long  pass  They  tell  me 
th  It  someone  in  that  huddle  said.  Brian  w;ll 
pall  us  through."  I  believe  it. 

Then  when  that  game  waa  over  one  of 
the  first  things  Brian  did  waa  congratulate 
Harvard  quarterback  Rlc  Zimmerman  He 
told  Ric  I  thought  you  played  a  great  game.' 
Now  that's  true  sportsmanship 

■'He  received  a  lot  of  publicity,  but  he 
ilwavs  managed  to  praise  his  t«ammate« 
He's    lust    a   great   kid. 

"I'll  tell  you  this.  If  thla  country  had 
more  kids  like  Brian  Dowllng  In  It.  we'd 
have  fewer  problems  than  we  do  have  He 
thinks  goud.  lives  goixl  and  acta  good 

I'm  proud  of  Dowllng  and  the  Gridiron 
Club   L-ommittee   which  selected   him  " 

Nelson,  former  Harvard  fijoiball  great  and 
former  Crimson  coach,  still  managee  to  get 
.iround  pretty  well  with  his  cane. 

"Swede"  planted  his  portly  frame  into  a 
chair  It  Pier  Four  A  friend  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  numerous  mini  skirts  which 
were    fleeting    by 

Nelson,  quick  and  sharp  as  ever,  answered. 
■  They  don't  bother  me  at  all  .  especially 
since  Sophia  Loren  has  shown  an  interest 
in  me  " 

Getting  back  to  Dowllng  he  said,  He's 
t!ie  hrst  one  to  tell  you  he  played  a  poor 
game    He's   the  first   one   to   boost  a   fellow 


player.  He's  the  first  to  say  something  nice 
about   an  opponent.  " 

Dowllng    IS    Hrst    In    Nelson's    ratings,    too. 

DowLiNG  To  Le.^rn  Porf.nsics  Prom  Mastess 
First  H\.vD 

(By  Jack  McCarthy) 

Brian  Dowllng,  Yale's  clutch  quarterback, 
is  .ibout  to  go  through  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  There  are  those  who  may  .irgue  that 
beating  Harv.trd  in  the  List  minutes  at  New 
Haven  is  riiough.  and  that  he  shiiuld  retire, 
although  he  still  has  a  year  to  go  Since  these 
people  are  predominantly  from  Harvard,  we 
win  Ignore  them. 

Saturday  night  In  the  Sheraton  Plaza, 
Dowllng  will  receive  the  22nd  annual  Nils 
V.  "Swede"  Nelson  .\Wiird  .it  the  Gridiron 
Clubs  yc.irly  landaugo  Dowllng,  capiain- 
i-lcct  of  the  Ells,  w.is  selected  from  114  can- 
didates throughout  the  country  for  the  Nel- 
son .Vvvarcl 

AWARD   lllr.lly    REGARDED   BY  COLLEGIANS 

Nitmed  for  Inimitable  Swede,  the  perennial 
cherub,  the  award  gijes  to  the  fotitball  player 
who  best  e.xemplines  the  ideals  of  sportsman- 
ship on  the  foiitball  field  The  award  went  to 
Dowllng  tipr  his  congratulations  to  Harvard 
quarterback.  Rlc  Zimmerman,  .ts  they  pa£sed 
'■n  the  Held  after  Harvard's  last  drive  had 
lieen  thw.irteU.  He  also  selected  a  senior  half- 
back, Jim  Fisher,  to  score  Yale's  first  t-ouch- 
tlown.  "because  he  was  a  senior." 

The  award  is  highly  regarded  by  collegians, 
but  Dowllng.  who  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
probably  will  be  subjected  to  football  ban- 
quets, will  also  get  a  chance  to  learn  foreoslca 
firsthand  from  two  masters. 

What  lies  In  store  for  Dowllng.  aside  from 
the  honor  of  the  award,  and  the  applause 
of  a  football-w^ise  .tudlence,  is  a  P  G.  In  the 
after-dinner  needle  I  will  jiot  attempt  to  rate 
these  two,  but  Swede  himself  will  speak,  and 
Tom  Dowa,  Red  Sox  traveling  secretary,  will 
be  toiistmaster  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone 
who  has  ever  dozed  through  banquet  oratory 
should  catch  Dowd  and  Nelson  to  see  how 
It  is  really  done. 

Dowllng  will  be  accompanied  by  his  mother 
■\n<i  Yale  oach  Carmen  Coz/a  Also  on  hand 
vlll  be  H  irvard  Coach  John  Yovicsln  and 
Gov   John  Volpe 

SWEDE    CALLS    HIM    THE    .\HC     ^RIHUR    TYPB 

Swede  Is  highly  pleased  at  the  selection  of 
Dowllng  for  his  award  He  said  last  night. 
He's  one  of  the  best— great  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  .1  great  play-caller  Reminds  vou 
of  Charlie  O'Rourke  in  the  Sugar  Bowl 
Comes  through  with  the  big  pi  ly 

You  know  these  climax  games  bring  out 
something  m  the  kids  in  some  ways.  I'd  call 
him  a  MacArthur  type  of  boy — nothing  but 
victory,  rhe  team  and  the  whole  university 
believes  in  him— you  know.  I  believe  Brian 
will  pull  It  out  somehow  ' 

■Like  at  the  Harvard  game  In  the  Bo'wl 
'his  year  After  romlng  -hrough  like  he  did. 
then  he  deprecates  his  own  performance.  I 
think  the  leadership  of  a  kid  tike  this  is  Im- 
portant these  days 

rHCRE'S     ALWAYS      SOMEO.ME      READY      TO      1  AfGH 

NeNon  himself  Is  quite  ,i  clutch  performer. 
i!:d  he  will  be  going  .vgalnst  a  veteran  in 
Dowd.  the  Holy  Cross  whiz,  who  will  no  doubt 
present  the  Swede  with  a  set  of  military 
brushes  for   his  glistening  scalp 

Swede  was  asked  If  he  h.id  any  new  jokes 
:n  the  piay  bcjok.  and  he  said.  "My  motto  Is. 
lu-'.er  go  out  there  with  unproven  material 
If  things  arc  going  a  tittle  slow — tell  'em  a 
little  louder 

■  There's  always  some  girl  from  Swamp- 
scott  out  there  who  will  start  to  laugh  "  Or 
.\ttleboro,  or  Hyannls.  or  maybe  even 
Worcester. 

■Mr   Dowllng  Is  In  for  a  treat 


There's  No  SrssTrrtTE  for  Victort — 

DOWLINC 

(By  Jack  Clary) 

For  Brian  Dowllng,  there  la  no  substitute 

for  victory. 

There  is  in  this  pursuit,  however,  room 
enough  tor  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-man. 

This  philosophy  lielped  earn  him  the  Nils 
V.  (Swede)  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsmanship, 
which  he  receUed  last  night  at  the  Sheraton- 
Plaza  It  helped  his  fellow  players  at  Yale  ta 
their  decl.sion  to  elect  him  football  captain 
for  the  coming  .'cason;  and  It  la  something 
that  motlv.i.tes  him  as  he  plana  his  future 
and  contemplates  Ids  past. 

One  of  the  things  that  helped  him  get  the 
.tward  was  selectltjg  Jim  Fisher,  a  senior,  to 
carry  the  ball  at  Harvard's  one-yard  line  last 
November.  Dowllng  admitted  it  was  not  a 
good  call  .It  this  Juncture  because  the  play 
did  not  develop  (julckly  enough. 

'But  I  knew  that  we  had  a  great  bunch  of 
seniors  and  the  Juniors  all  would  be  back 
next  year,"  he  said  "The  seniors  were  playing 
their  last  game  and  I  wanted  to  give  them  a 
chance  wherever  possible.  I  waa  hoping  we'd 
.-core  a  lot  early  so  our  seniors  who  were 
second-team  backs  would  get  in." 

As  It  was.  Fisher  lost  the  ball  going  Into 
the  end  i'one  but  It  waa  recovered  by  one  of 
Ills  mates  for  a  TD. 

HU  kist  minute  heroics  that  helped  the 
Ell  beat  Harvard  Itept  alive  an  amazing  Ftring 
in  which  Dowllng  has  not  started  and 
llnlshed  a  losing  football  game  since  the 
seventh  grade.  Twice  In  his  high  school  and 
Yale  career  he  has  lieen  removed  because  of 
Injuries  and   his  team   went  un   to   lose. 

"The  philosophy  of  wlriiilng  Is  the  only  one 
I  know."  the  6-J,  195-pounder  .-^ald.  "It  helps 
the  guys  I  play  with  becav.se  they  start  to 
believe  It,  too  We  re  Uicky  at  Yale  to  have 
Calvin  Hill,  our  fullback,  who  never  played 
on  a  losing  team,  either.  In  high  or  prep 
schcxjl 

"When  we  came,  there  were  a  lot  of  good 
players  but  they'd  win  some  and  they'd  lose 
some  and  I  guess  it  got  so  that  It  really 
didn't  matter  to  them.  But  our  freshman 
team  had  fellas  who  had  won  w.th  consist- 
ency laid  this  was  the  feeling  that  took 
'«ver.  And  don't  forget."  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  "it  helps  to  have  the  talent  to  go 
along  with  this  philosophy." 

Dowllng,  an  economics  major  who  Is  only 
the  second  Junior  to  win  the  Nelson  Award. 
ied  the  Ell  to  the  Ivy  League  title  the  past 
season. 

His  pretty  blonde  mother,  Eaieen,  waa 
here  from  the  family  hime  in  Cleveland  for 
the  award  cerem'  tiy  His  dad.  Emmett.  died 
In  1968  Brian  has  two  other  brothers  In 
college,  at  .\rlzona  State  and  Brlgham 
Young,  and  a  third  that  graduated  In  June 
from  the  Air  Force  .\cademy  where  he  won 
six   letters   in    tennis   and    basketball. 

Brian  and  his  dad  aiways  were  close  but 
in  the  summer  between  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  year,  '.he  latter  contracted  leuke- 
mia 

'He  never  saw  me  play  a  varsity  game 
•-hough  he  watched  all  six  .f  our  freshman 
games,'  D.)Wilng  said,  'Our  opener  In  196« 
against  Connectlcit  waa  piped  Into  his  hos- 
pital room  In  Cleveland  and  he  died  the 
following  Saturday  We  played  Rutgers  that 
day  and  I  was  Injured  In  the  first  eight  min- 
utes and  had  to  leave   the  game" 

It  cost  him  the  remainder  of  his  sopho- 
more season,  with  a  knee  operation,  and 
he  also  missed  Yale's  only  loss,  to  Holy 
Cross,  last  seascjn.  because  of  a  knee  Injury 

A'  tually.  DjWilr^j  had  100  collegeis  .seeking 
hla  football  services  before  he  finally  chose 
Yale 

"I  liad  narrowed  the  list  to  four,  Yale, 
Northwestern.  Michigan  and  Southern  Cal 
But  my  dad  knew  the  value  of  an  Ivy 
League  education  from  his  business  con- 
tacts. He  told  me  to  give  Yale  a  try  for  one 
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year  uud  if  1  didn't  l.ke  it,  he'd  pay  my 
way  to  another  school. 

"It  was  hl.i  having  to  pay  lor  my  edu- 
cation at  Yale  that  really  was  the  stumbling 
block  In  my  mind,  bu:  when  he  said  to 
go-.ihc.id.  I  gave  It  a  try.  I'm  not  sorry, 
titlier." 

Neither  la  Yale. 

Nils  V.  "Swede"  Nelson  1967  Sportsmanship 
Award 

Brian  Dowllng,  Yale  University.  Captaln- 
tlect,  li'(j8,  whose  iithletic  ability  on  the 
fields  (if  play  is  equated  by  his  academic 
achievements  in  the  classroom  and  both  are 
excelled  by  the  admiration  i>l  his  fellow  play- 
trs  and  the  contemporary  Yale  student  body. 

Perhaps  lie  received  the  ultimate  In  com- 
pliments when  Ills  ccach  Carmen  Cozza 
wrote.  The  entire  University  has  come  alive 
because  of  this  young  man  and  the  Yale 
team  " 

After  a  brilliant  freshman  year,  adversity 
ullUcted  him  as  a  tophomore  v^-hen  he  suffered 
a  broken  knee  In  the  Rutgers  game.  Almost 
.imultaneously  Ills  beloved  lather  died. 

His  .spirit  and  determination  were  Inde- 
fatigable and  during  the  past  sunamer  he 
passed  many  hours  running  in  the  sands  to 
cvercome  his  injury. 

Misfortune  continued  to  pursue  him  when 

•  his  Fall  he  broke  his  wrist  wlille  partaking 
:a  calisthenics.  The  next  day  he  reported 
:or  .practice  and  shortly  afterward  he  played 
;gainst  Columbia 

With  his  return,  the  Yale  team  started 
to  march  riglit  on  down  the  lield  to  continual 
'. ictones  .iiid  the  Ivy  League  championship. 

His  influence  iind  inspiration  were  Instan- 
■.tiieous  and  contagious  and  his  fellow  play- 
ers recognized  and  responded  to  his  admira- 
ble qualities  of  leadership. 

To  Brian,  sportsmanship  and  success  were 
-ynonymous.  The  former  culminated  In  the 
annual  game  with  their  historic  rival. 
Harvard. 

In  this  game  he  displayed  his  consldera- 
•loh  tor  .senior  halfback  Jim  Plsher  whom 
!.e  selected  to  score  Yale's  first  touchdown 
:rom  the  one  yard  line. 

\n  ensuing  fumble  and  a  fortunate  pur- 
11. ng  recovery  by  end  Walter  Marting  re- 
uited  In  a  Yale  score.  His  related  comment, 
".A.ctually  I  made  a  bad  call"  Is  Indicative 
:  his  honesty  jnd  humility.  Many  would 
■  ive  exercised  the  prerogative  of  silence. 

Th.e  Yale  team's  conhdence  in  him  Is  per- 
■..ips  best  expressed  by  teammate  Rod  Watson 
V  hen  lie  stated.    Even  though  we  were  losing 

•  e  didn't  cive  v.p  on  liim.  Brian  has  done  so 
•:iu:iy  iimuiini;  things  for  us  all  year  we  knew 
:.p  would  think  of  something." 

He  did  when  against  insurmountable  pos- 
ibilities   h.o   threw   the  winning  touchdown 
pass. 

His  subsequent  comment  to  this  play,  "I 
...s  terrible.  I  wa.s  the  gont  of  the  qame  until 

•  iiLs  final  touchdown  pa.s?.  I  Just  couldn't 
■  ass  the  ball,  but  dont  ask  me  why,"  coming 

rom  a  young  man  who  led  Yale  to  the  Ivy 
'  eague  championship  and  was  selected  for 
;  lany  .\\\  Star  teams  proved  him  to  be  the 

pitome   of   liumillty,   modesty   and   the   es- 

•'p.ce  of  self-pfTacement. 

Perhaps  the  climatic  gesture  of  his  sports- 
i.i.Tnshlp  came  in  the  cloFing  minutes  of  the 
L:ame  when  a  fumble  Insured  Yale  of  victory. 
He  subordinated  liis  natural  inclination  for 

'ibtlaticn    for    the    con.sideration    of    others 

"ss  fortunate  when  he  Immedtately  rushed 

river  to   his  rival  qu.irterback.   Rlc   Zlmmer- 

itnn.  shook  !'.is  hind  ■.\n<i  told  !;!m  he  played 

creat  came.  "I  Just  liad  to  do  that.  Brian 

aid,  "Because  Rlc  did  play  a  great  game." 

'I'lMis   he   Joins   the   long  line  nf  national 

•eripients  who  exemplify  the  Ideals  of  the 

"^.sn  In  who.ce  honor  this  award  Is  annually 

.h'-l  rightfully  given — 

Ntls  V.  "Sw-FDc"  Nelson. 


The  Award  By  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Barry 

"The  Nils  V.  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsman- 
ship" Is  presented  annually  by  the  Gridiron 
Club  of  Boston  on  a  basis  of  the  loUowlng 
requirements; 

"To  the  player  who,  by  /;:.^  conduct  on  or 
ot]  the  gridiron,  dcrnotist'Otcs  a  liigh  esteem 
;or  the  football  icdc  and  exemplifies  sports- 
manship to  an  ijutstandi7ig  degree." 

In  selecting  a  committee  to  decide  the  win- 
ner of  the  "Nelson  Award"  great  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  knowledge  and  experience 
ui  its  members  with  respect  to  the  American 
game  of  football  over  the  years.  Numbered 
among  our  conunlttee  this  year  are  men  who 
have  played  In  both  college  and  professional 
ranks.  Others  are  presently  engaged  in  col- 
legiate cr  professional  oiticiailng.  coaching 
and  physical  education  pursuits  at  the  col- 
lege level.  The  serious  manner  In  which  all 
nominations  are  studied,  combined  with  the 
wealth  of  experience  possessed  by  the  In- 
dividual members  of  the  committee.  Insures 
a  selection  which  may  readily  be  accepted  as 
the  best. 

The  Nelson  Award  for  Sportsmanship  has 
aroused  the  Interest  of  leaders  In  the  World 
of  Sports  throughout  the  entire  nation.  Nom- 
inations for  the  Award  have  been  received 
from  every  state  In  the  Union,  having  been 
contributed  by  college  coaches,  sports  writers. 
radio  announcers  and  others.  "Ihls  widespread 
source  of  Information  and  the  enthusiasm 
expressed  by  the  contributors  jioiins  to  the 
Nelson  Trophy  as  being  firmly  established 
as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  football 
awards. 

We  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston  are  con- 
fident that  the  objectives  of  the  Award  will 
ever  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  all  that  Is 
praiseworthy  and  good  wherever  the  game  of 
football  is  played. 

The  Committee. 

Ajithur  J,  Barry.  Chairman. 


Remarks  ik  Part  of  N.  'V.  "Swede"  Nelson 

We  all  have  been  thrilled  by  this  flaming, 
competitive,  wonderful,  1968  Y'ale  captain, 
Brian  Dowllng. 

This  fine  young  man  from  Saint  Ignatius 
High  School  in  Cleveland  to  Yale — In  New 
Haven  has  been  completely  outstanding  In 
athletics — leadership  and  scholastic  honors. 

His  leadership  Is  truly  Inspirational  and 
he  is  a  complete  success  as  a  human  being — 
Brian  has  tremendous  command  presence — 
believes  like  General  MacArthur  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  victory — and  he  plays  the  game 
like  a  complete  thoroughbred  gentleman. 

Brian — your  prosperity  has  been  tempered 
with  adversity.  You  have  tasted  the  bitter 
with  the  better — and  you  are  a  better  man 
as  a  result  of  your  experiences. 

You  come  here  tonight  as  a  beloved  son 
of  a  loving  mother — your  dear  dad,  of  blessed 
memory,  too.  Is  certainly  smiling  his  love 
and  approbation  for  the  kind  of  son  you 
have  truly  been  to  your  wonderful  parents. 
You  are  a  worthy  son  of  Yale  and  although 
many  times  you  have  marched  down  the 
field  fighting  for  Ell,  It  is  not  only  your 
glamorous  athletic  achievements  which  en- 
dear you  to  us,  rather  it  Is  your  humility, 
your  honesty,  your  consideration  and  your 
sportsmanship.  You  are  a  credit  to  Yale, 
your  family,  your  team,  coach  and  class- 
mates. 

You  not  only  lead,  but  you  Inspire  In 
such  a  way  that  your  teammates  have  un- 
bounded confidence  In  your  ability  and  un- 
limited trust  in  your  Judgment. 

Today  when  bo  many  are  prone  to  criticise. 
and  so  few  reluctant  to  congratulate,  you 
stand  as  a  worthy  symbol  of  young  America, 
who  In  the  years  to  come  will  preserve  the 
Integrity  and  reputation  of  this — our  great 
nation. 

This  grand  old  land  will  never  yield,  will 
never  retreat,  will  never  perish  as  long  as 
we  have  great  young  men  '.Ike  you. 


May  our  maker  continue  to  bless  you  and 
your  family.  Brian,  we  of  the  gridiron  club 
are  tremendously  proud  to  proclaim  that  we 
think  you  are  the  outstanding  sportsman  In 
intercollegiate  football  for  1968. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — Brian  Dowllng. 

ADDRESS  BV  GEORGE  H    HILL.  I'RESIDENT,  GRIDIRON 
t  LLB 

It  Is  my  distinct  i)rlvi;ege  and  pleasure  to 
welcome  all  if  you  to  the  22nd  annual  Swede 
Nelson  Award  lor  .Sportsmanship. 

IJke  many  of  you  liere  tonight  I  am  at- 
tending my  22nd  consecutive  dinner. 

A  lot  has  transpired  over  those  22  years. 
When  Perry  Moss  irom  Illinois  received  the 
first  award  in  1946  I  was  a  freshman  at  Har- 
vard going  fcteady  with  a  very  pretty  young 
Swede  irom  Winthrop.  At  the  next  award  I 
was  engaged  and  the  following  dinner  I  iiad 
my  bride  with  me.  After  that  we  needed  baby 
sitters  for  Swede's  grandchildren.  Now.  22 
years  and  six  children  later.  Here  I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  presiding  as  president  at 
this  annu;U  award. 

As  a  member  of  .Swede's  family  this  award 
has  a  .'-pecial  incinlng  and  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  present  at  this  time  a  beautiful  corsage 
to  that  pretty  .Swede  from  Winthrop  who  haa 
been  Swede's  pride  and  joy  and  my  patient 
and  understanding  wife. 

My  son  Douglas  will  give  this  to  his 
mother  from  the  Gridiron  Club.  The  other 
corsage  Is  for  Brian's  mother,  also  sitting 
at  our  '-Able. 

You  can  see  that  he  belongs  to  me ! 

One  of  my  favorite  daughters,  Janet,  la 
iiere  tonight  for  the  first  time,  .-aid  I  would 
like  you  all  to  meet  a  real  beautiful  red 
head — Janet,  stand  up  and  take  a  bowl 

You  know,  come  to  think  of  it,  22  years 
ago  Swede's  hair  was  the  same  color  as  It  is 
today.  And  thank  God,  so  is  mine. 

Being  president  of  any  organization  can  be 
a  Joy  or  a  headache  depending  on  whom  you 
have  on  your  various  committees.  These  are 
the  hard  working,  dedicated,  behind-the- 
scenes  members  who  are  the  real  backbone 
and  motivating  force  of  any  club. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  we  are  blessed 
with  the  best! 

John  Kelleher,  as  general  chairman,  John 
Cavanagh,  as  treasurer,  Arthur  Barry  and  hla 
selection  committee.  Joe  Blumsack,  secretary, 
ticket  chairman  and  program  coordinator. 
Murray  Lewis  and  John  Carver,  special  ef- 
fects and  publicity. 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  and  your  com- 
mittees for  your  help  In  maklrLg  this  dinner 
Euch  a  great  success  this  year  and  r  very  year! 

I  also  want  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of 
you  sitting  out  there  In  front  of  me  who  buy 
the  tickets  each  year  and  by  your  presence 
and  enthusiasm  here  tonight  support  our 
club  and  help  to  make  the  Swede  Nelson 
.Award  for  Sportsmanship  one  of  the  most 
recognized  awards,  not  only  In  New  England, 
but  In  the  whole  U.S.A. 

To  you  Brian  Dowllna,  :?t  me  F.<y  that  the 
Gridiron  Club  !s  proud  of  you  and  we  v.-e;- 
como  you  to  t"ne  long  list  of  previous  winners. 

My  first  meeting  with  Brian  v.-as  ri'.iite 
different  as  he  mav  remember.  It  happened 
St  this  years  Yale-Princeton  game  at  Prince- 
ton. I  was  head  linesman  and  chased  Brian 
into  '^he  end  zo.ne  after  lie  ^aught  that  for- 
ward pass  from  my  southern  cousin.  C.ilvin 
Hill,  for  the  hrst  Yale  fcore  early  In  :>je  game. 
Before  I  could  risk  him  for  the  football  he 
promptly  threw  it  50  yards  right  up  Into  the 
middle  of  the  Yale  student  body! 

I  gave  him  a  verbal  bl.ost  and  told  him 
that  If  he  did  that  .after  every  TD,  v.e  would 
have  to  finish  the  pame  with  a  tennis  ball. 

Brian  apologized,  but  told  me  that  :-.t  the 
pregame  rally  In  New  Haven  he  h.id  prom- 
ised the  students  that  he  would  give  them 
the  first  touchdown  tjall  and.  as  you  can  see, 
he  was  a  man  of  Ms  word. 

.Seriously  though,  Brian  Is  a  great  competi- 
tor, a  real  sportsman  In  every  sense  of  the 
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word,  and  is  moat  deserving  to  be  this  year's 
recipient. 

BrUn  Is  the  Gridiron  Club's  answer  to  the 
modern-day  hippie 


LEAVE  OF  .ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to 

Mr.  Pollock  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.ald  R  Ford'.  throus-Th  Februar>-  26. 
on  account  of  official  business 

Mr.  GUDE  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.ald  R.  Ford'.  for  today,  on  account 
of  lUnt-ss 

Mr.  F\YNT  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Landhi-M',  for  Tuesday.  Febniar>'  20.  on 
account  uf  otficial  busine.vs 


SPECIAL  OFiDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followini;  the  letii.s- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  BT!o\vn  of  Michigan  'at  the  request 
of  Mr  ZWACH ' .  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27:  to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  re- 
marks and  include  e.vtraneous  matter 

Mr  Re.snick  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoBERrs'  for  1  liour,  today:  ind  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

Mr.  REU.SS  lat  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts', for  20  minutes,  today:  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  P.AT'ii.\N  in  three  instances  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  to  In- 
clude a  tabulation  of  his  votes  during 
the  first  .^e.ssioii  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr  Bob  Wilson  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  special  order  un 
Lithuania  today. 

Mr.  Whiiener  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter 

Mr  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  In  connection  with  H.R.  15399 
and  include  extraneous  matter  relating 
thereto. 

Mr  O  H\ra  of  Illinois  to  extend  his  re- 
marks dunng  eulogies  on  the  late  Con- 
gressman Donald  W   Nicholson. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH  •  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  Instances. 

Mr  St  HF.RLE  :n  three  instances. 

Mr  Keith. 

Mr  Bhown  of  Michigan, 

Mr  Br.\y  in  three  instances. 

Mr  ZwACH. 

.Mr  Mi.':e 

Mr  Berry. 

Mr  LuKENS  in  three  Instances. 

Mr    FIndley  in  two  iii.^tance> 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr  Ch.\mberlain. 

Mr  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr  T.AFT  in  two  instances. 


Mr  Buchanan. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr  Meskill. 

Mr    Ma:hi\s  of  California. 

Mr  Morton  in  two  in.stances. 

.Mr     F^ELINtim'YSEN 

Mr  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  Ave  instances. 

Mi      liHiiOMEIEl.D. 
.Mr    Cl.E\  ELAND 

Mr  Lmrd  m  three  instances. 

Mr    GtTRNEY. 

Mr  Harrison. 

Mr    3(  HWEIKER. 

Mr  Curtis. 
Mr  Bell. 

Mr.  SfHADEBERG. 

Mr  Del  Clawson 

Mr  .AiiMR. 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio. 
The  following  Members    'at  the  re- 
quest of   Mr    Roberts)    and   to  include 
extraneous  matter:  < 

Mr  Resnk  K  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Puitnski  in  10  instances. 

Mr  Moss  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Celler. 

Mr,  .■\nnunzio. 

Mr  AiMMS. 

.Mrs  Grifhths. 

Mr  Garmatz  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Brasco  in  two  instances. 

Mr  dcHETJER  m  four  instances. 

Mr  RoDiNO. 

Mr  Peppf  r  m  three  instances. 

Mr    K.\.MKN. MEIER. 

Mr,  I->urc'ELL. 

Mr.  Ldnc  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Dent  in  five  instances. 
Mr     WiLLi.AM    D.    Ford    in    three   In- 
stances. 

Mr    KORNEGAV. 

Mr  Ryan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Howard. 

Mr  Browtj  of  California. 

Mr  F^yi'A  m  four  instances. 

Mr  Brinkley- 

Mr  SisK. 

Mr  -Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr    G^LIFIANAKIS. 

Mr  Herlo.ng. 

-Mr  Carey. 

Ml   WoLFT  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Fascell  m  three  instances. 

Mr,  Ottinger. 

Mr  White. 

Mr  Holland. 

Mr.  CoHELXN  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Waldie. 

Mr  Hathaway. 

.Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

.Mr.  Thomp.son  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  .-\ddae;bo  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Byrne  of  Pennsylvaiua. 

.Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

.\  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and.  under  the  nale, 
referred  as  follows: 

.s  J  Re.-,.  ;jn.  Joint  re.sijlutloii  calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  as  required  by  their  con- 
gressional charter,  to  the  Committee  ou 
Education  and  Labor. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPELAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  o: 
the  following  titles: 

3  2402.  An  act  to  provide  for  credit  to 
the  Kings  Hlver  Water  Association  and  others 
for  excess  payments  fc^r  the  yeaJs  1954  and 
1955;  and 

S.  2447.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


.Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.>  the 
Hou.se  ad.iouinfd  until  tomorrow 
Wedne.'^tiuy.  February  21,  1968.  at  1:; 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  wore  taken  Irom  W.^ 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follow-: 

1527.  .^  commiinlcatlun  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ,i 
request  :or  certain  amendment.s  to  the  I9ii'J 
budget  I  H.  Doc.  No.  i;59 ) :  to  the  Commltt-.o 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print :u. 

1528.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Chairman.  Board  of  Trustees,  Postal 
Savings  System,  transmltnr.g  the  anni:  il 
report  of  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1967.  pursumt  to  the  provisions  ■  f 
Public  Law  K9  ;H8  iH  Doc.  No.  260):  to  the 
Committee  on  I'ost  Office  luid  Civil  Service 
and  oraered  to  be  printed. 

l5-'9  .\  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  '  : 
Na\y  .Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion), Department  cf  the  Navy,  transmltti:;'T 
the  .semiannual  report  of  research  and  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $50,Ij00 
and  over,  for  the  period  July  1  throi;.-.. 
December  31.  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pre  .- 
slons  of  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Comnutt  e 
on  .\rmed  Services. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Se- 
retary  of  the  Army  (International  -Mfair.-^  , 
transmitting  copies  of  the  index  covering  ;,..- 
lUtlonal  legislation  enacted  by  the  Ryukyi:., 
Legislature  during  1967;  to  the  Commit',' •' 
on  .\rmed  Services. 

1531  .\  letter  trorn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmuting  a  report  on  the  progri  - 
of  the  .■^rmy  Reserve  Officers'  TTiUnlng  Cor; 
flight  Instruction  program  covering  t:.e 
period  J.inuary  1.  1967.  Through  December  :"., 
1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S  C. 
2110;   to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  Service- 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  D- 
fense.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  certain  construction  ,  t 
military  inst.iUatlons.  raid  for  ntlier  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  .Armed  .Servicer, 

1533,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  t-.? 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leei  - 
lation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Coci'\ 
to  ctiange  the  name  of  the  .Army  Medi:,.: 
Service  to  the  .Army  Medical  Department;  ' 
the  Committee  <>:i  .Armed  Services, 

1534,  .A  letter  :rom  the  .Acting  .Secretary  ; 
Commerce,  transmitting  the  e2d  quarterly  r  - 
port  covering  the  fourth  quarter  1967.  pv:r- 
-  uant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Export  Cor.tr  . 
.Ac.  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bankr  .; 
and  Currency. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secret.ir' 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wi  - 
fare,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  disposal  • 
foreign  countries  of  excess  property,  pursua:.' 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  ai.u 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  ::s 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Govemnic;.'. 
Operations. 
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1536.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  63  Stat.  398  (40  U.S.C.  514);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1537.  .A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  covering  personal  property  donated 
to  public  health  and  educational  Institutions 
and  civil  defense  organizations,  and  real 
property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and 
educational  institutions,  during  the  semian- 
nual period  July  1  through  December  31, 
1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1538.  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  shavings  available  if  shipping  con- 
tainers for  military  electronic  equipment  are 
reused.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

1539  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  list  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands In  its  1967  regular  and  special  sessions, 
pursuant  to  the  i)rovislons  of  the  Revised 
Oreanlc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
.)f  a  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Ozark  Bath  House  Co.  will  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  operate  bathing  fa- 
cilities for  the  public  for  a  5-year  period 
from  January  1.  1968.  through  December  31, 
1972,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  79  Stat. 
969  1 16  use.  20);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1541.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copy 
of  .1,  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  Quapaw  Bath  House  Co.  will  continue 
to  operate  bathing  facilities  for  the  public 
for  a  5-vear  period  from  January  1,  1968, 
through  December  31,  1972,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  79  Stat.  969  (16  U.S.C.  20);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  (OCR)  for  the 
calendar  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-599;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1543.  -A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  of  developments  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  November  3, 
1966,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-755;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
World  Power  Data,  1965;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  .Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  armual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  604(a)(4)  of  title 
28,  Umted  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1546.  .A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
•he  provisions  oi  section  2D4(di  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
,1  report  n:i  the  advisory  committees  which 
assist  In  carrying  out  functions  of  the  Sec- 


retary, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-543;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  review  of  selected  construction  proj- 
ects, Atomic  Energy  Commission;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS   (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 

KH.  15414.  A  bill  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  communication  services 
and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT; 

HJt.  15415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  delete  the 
prohibition  against  peanut  marketing  orders 
applicable  to  more  than  one  production  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee ; 

H.R.  15416.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  15417.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
ferroalloys  and  related  products  Into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  15418.  A  bill  to  prohibit  questions 
relating  to  production,  acreage,  operation,  or 
finances  of  any  farm  or  farmer  In  an  agricul- 
tural census;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  15419.  A  bill  to   establish   rights   for 
Individuals    in   their   relations   with   Indian 
tribes,  and  for  other  purpKJses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  15420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  pro- 
vide that  the  entire  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  such  act  shall  be  pmld  by  the  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  0£Qce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CELLER; 

H.R.  15421.  A  bill  to  enact  the  Interstate 
Agreement   on   Detainers   into   law;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  15422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DO"W : 

HJi.  15423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN; 

H.R.  15424.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  certain 
increases  in  such  limitations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15425.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble method  of  computing  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  of  an  Individual  with  coverage 
between  1937  and  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUUTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  15426.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Gov- 
ernment Program  Evaluation  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


H.R.  15427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurs* 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Italian 
earthquake  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  15429.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  and  other  lands  for  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  scenic  rivers,  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  adding  additional  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  .Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

H.R,  15430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
and  related  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   LEGGETT: 

HR.  15431.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  15432.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

HR.  15433.  A  bill  authorizing  modification 
of  the  existing  projects  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way, lU.  and  Ind,.  and  Indiana  Harbor  and 
Canal.  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

HR.  15434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  15435.  -A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  honey  and  honey  prod- 
ucts and  to  Impose  import  limitations  on 
honey  and  honey  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15436.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.R.    15437.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Credit    Union    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R,  15438.  A  bill  to  .-.mend  the  act  cf 
August  13.  1946,  to  increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and  protection  projects;  to  the 
Cumniittee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  15439.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  maintain 
the  monthly  premium  under  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  program  at  $3  (with 
any  additional  funds  needed  to  finance  the 
program  being  provided  through  Increased 
Government  contributions);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 

H.R.  15440.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
frnplovee-nianaeemcnt  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
BvMr.TALCOTT: 

H.R.  15441.  A  bill  to  prohibit  direct  and 
indirect  transfers  of  gold  bullion  from  the 
United  States  to  countries  which  permit 
speculation  In  gold  bullion  by  private  citi- 
zens, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  15442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  In  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States;  to  *he  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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By  Mr  BINGHAM: 

HR  13443  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  impruvenif-nt  of  State  and  local  law- 
erifv>rcemeri'  rti^enc-ies  through  acquisition 
of  equipment  f'>r  those  agencies  and  pro- 
vision of  educatli)r..i;  opportunities  to  their 
personnel,  and  f ■  t  Either  purp<.)6es.  to  the 
Com.TiUtee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  '.5444  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  15445  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  b<'CMl  Security  Act  so  as  to  Include, 
among  the  health  Insurance  benefits  covered 
under  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain 
drugs,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BOLAND 

HR  1544»i  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  V  S  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.'sachusetts   (for 
iiimse;'  and  Mr  Gilbert i  : 

HR  15447  A  bU!  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  revise  certain  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  other  public  assistance 
programs  which  were  enacted  or  amended  by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  BCRKE  of  Massachusetts 

H  R  15448  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
pro'.  e  the  Federal-State  program  of  child 
welfare  services,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Me  in.s 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H  R  15449  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional loan  assistance  under  such  act  to 
farmers  who  have  sutlered  severe  production 
losses  as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster,  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr  FEIGHAN 

HR    15450    A  bill  to  amend  section  101(a) 
I  27  I    Di   of  the  Inimi^mtion  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HUTCHINSON: 

HR  1545:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Fo"(i.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
dehnitlon  of  fo»jd  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  tc  the  C'.'mmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  RESNICK: 

H  R  15452  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
di.-itressed  aliens,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  idiciaiy. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

HR  15453  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  grade  cro.s.-;ings  along  ♦he  hlgh- 
sf>eed  rail  line  between  W.ashlngton  and  New 
Yorlc  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

Bv  Mr  SHIPLEY: 

H  R  15454  A  hi'.'  to  exempt  a  member  of 
the  .\rmed  Forces  from  service  In  a  combat 
zone  when  the  father,  mother,  brother,  or 
sister  of  such  member  has  been  killed  In  such 
combat  zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser'.  ices. 

HR  15455  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  for  a  more 
erlective  and  economical  utilization  of  the 
N.itlon's  vocational  training  resources 
throvigh  arrangements  with  private  voca- 
tional institutions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  SNTDEK: 

H  R  15436  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  malting  more  tinlform 
the  Incidence  and  rate  of  t.ax  Imposed  by 
States  on  the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the 
Committee  o::  W  r,  s  iv.d  Means. 
By  Mr  FISHER 

H  R  15457  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJ  Res  1100  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   CAHILL 

H  J  Res  1101.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week.  tt.  the  Comiiuitee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    CARTER: 

HJ  Res  llOJ  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   DON  H   CLAUSEN 

HJ  Res  llO.'l  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

HJ  Res  1104  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  ol  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  year  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    GUDE 

HJ  Res  1106  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  ot  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  .Mrs    HANSEN  or  Washington 

HJ  Res  1 11)6  Joint  resolution  proposing 
.in  imendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    KYROS 

HJ  Res  1107  Joint  resolution  proposing 
\n.  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr     ROTH. 

H  J  Res.  1108  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
L'nited  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   SCa.\DEBERG: 

HJ  Res  1109.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  make  a 
continuing  investigation  and  study  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  m  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Rules 

Bv  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H    Con    Res    647    Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  France  to  pay  Its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By    Mr     GALIFIANAKIS : 

H  Con.  Res.  i348  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  consider  ap- 
propriate steps  leading  to  the  convening  of 
an  International  conference  for  the  purposs 
of  establishing  a  uniformly  recognized 
boundary  for  the  territorial  seas  of  all  coastal 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H  Con.  Res.  649.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  reexamine  the  objectives  and  nature  of 
the  foreign  assistance  programs  and  the  re- 
lationship of  such  programs  to  vital  US. 
interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 

H    Con.  Res   650   Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  repayment  of  French  World   War  I 
debt,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin ; 

H  Con  Res.  631  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
aflRrmina;  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr    POAC.E: 
H.    Hes.     1070     Resolution     providing    for 
travel  by  members  of  the  Committee  on  .Agri- 
culture; to  the  C>  nuiiltlee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  mcmorlal.'- 
were  presented  and  referred  a.s  follow.^ 

S09     By  Mr    HHASCl)     Memorl.il    .1  •  !.f  I.t-.-- 
isl.ituif  ot  the  .^l.ttt'  ul  New  York.  r(.':,itiv('  • 
enactment  of  H  R.  14857,  .luthorlzlng  entry 
of  victims  ol  the  earthqu.ike  m  Sicily;   lo  the 
Committee  on  the  ,Iud;c;.iry 

310  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  .State  of  Soxith  Dakot.i. 
relative  to  collective  bargaining  for  farmers, 
to  the  Commiiiee  on  Aktrictilturc 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
se'/erally  leferrt'd  a.s  follow.s: 
By  Mr   BuLAND 

H  R.  l.'HoH  .A  tall!  to  .luthorlze  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  InttTlor  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas, 
lease  03i;U89  i.st.ite  Wyoming;  County: 
Sublettei;  to  the  Committee  on  Imer;or  and 
Insular  Atfalrs 

By  Mr    BURKE  of  Massachusetts 

H  R.  15459    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ross  T 
Sage;  to  the  Cunimlttee  un  the  Judlclarv. 
BvMrCELLER: 

H  R.  15460  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Salvatore  Surdo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlnarv 

By  Mr  FINO 

HR     '.54«1     A  hi::  for  the  relief  of  lonnls 
Legakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  GUBSER 

HR  15462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Bv  Mr  HALPERN: 

H  R  15463  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
T  Dornnlla;  to  the  Committee  on  tlte  Judl- 
clarv 

Bv  Mr   HUNT 

H  R   1.5464    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
J     Battlste    ;ind    George    F     Whelan;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  KEITH: 

H  R.  I.=i4tl3  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marcelo 
Joao  Meiro  Bae'a.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr  MESKILL: 

H  R.  1.546fi.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pappalardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidl- 
clarv 

h"r.  15467.  A   bill    for   the  relief   o:    Anna 
Saltarelll;  to  'he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MORRIS 

HR.  15468    A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  David  P 
Mt'Nutt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlrlarv. 
Bv  Mr   MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H  R.  15469  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tevflk 
Alp:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

HR,  15470.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Kwal  Fat:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  15471  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michel 
G.  Issa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  15472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simone 
Laboeuf:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

HR.  1.5473,  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Marina 
B.  Profeta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  15474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Artavia  VlUarreal;  to  the  Committee  on  'he 
Jtidlciarv. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  15475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Liakopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    PETTIS: 

H.R.  1.^476.  A  bll!  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorie  J.  Hottenroth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 
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By  Mr     RIEGLE: 

H  R  15477  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Willi:im  Craiiie;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R  1.5478   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Sla  Lini  .iiid  his  wife  Chua  Huny  Chlng 
Liin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RYAN: 

H  R  15479  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartolomo 
Burgos-Camilo  aud  Ramona  Ventura  de  Bur- 
iios:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  15480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Linford   Escalante,  Yvonne   Marie  Escalaiite. 
and  Jacqueline  Elizabeth   Kscalante;    lo   the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  "of   Georgia: 
H.R.  15481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bhu- 
pendrakumar  Manibhai  Patel,  MB,  B  S.;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv, 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  w'lsconsin: 
H.R.  15482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 


-Jo  /  / 


V.   Alberto; 
ciarv. 


to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  ol  rule  XXII, 
1245,  The  .SPEAKER  ;)re.=  ented  a  petition  of 
Henry  St  oner,  .^voii  P. irk,  Fla  ,  relative  to  a 
ii.itional  petition  day,  which  was  relerred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Discontinuance  of  Union  Pacific  and 
Northern  Pacific  Passenger  Trains — 
Joint  Memorial  of  Idaho  Legislature 


HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

Oi     lU.MlO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mr.  President. 
the  second  extraordinary'  session  of  the 
;}9th  LeiJislatuie  of  Idaho  has  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  me  a  joint  memorial 
to  the  U  S.  Congre.ss. 

The  memorial  concerns  petitions  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroads  to  discontinue  several 
;)assenper  trains  now  serving  Idaho. 

I  agree  that  the  arguments  for  such 
discontinuance  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, as  is  currently  planned  by  the 
ICC.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  text  of  the  joint  memorial 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Legislature  of   the   State   of  Idaho,   second 
extraordinary  session,  39th  legislature) 

HottsE  Joint  Memorial  2 

tolnt  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House    oi    Representatives    of    the    United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
'he  state  of  Idaho,  in  the  -Second  Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Session 
•liereof,  respectlully  represent  that — 

Whereas,  there  are  now  petitions  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  rnil- 
ro.'ids  servins  Idaho  to  discontinue  the  North- 
•  Til  Pacific  "M.iiiistreeter"  passenger  train  op- 
i-ratinir  between  Fareo,  North  Dakota  and 
Seattle.  Washington,  thiouch  northern  Idaho, 
•he  Union  Pacific  "Portland  Rose"  passenger 
•mm  between  Kansas  City,  Missouri  and 
Portland.  Oregon,  through  southern  Idaho 
ind  the  Union  Pacific  ■'Butte  Special"  pas- 
senger train  between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
;uid  Butte.  Montana,  ■hrouith  eastern  Idaho' 
nd 

Whereas,   the  |)asse;ieer  trains  referred  to 

re  either  the  only  pa.'senqor  trains  through 

■-he  communities  or  the  only  passenger  trains 

*hat  serve  certain  communities  on  the  routes; 

nd 

Whereas,  the  railway  post  office  cars  and 
mall  storage  cars  have  been  removed  from  the 
passenger  'rains  v,'ith  a  very  evident  deteri- 
oration in  the  mall  service:  and 

Where.as.  this  discontinuance  of  mall  con- 
"racts  has  resulted  in  an  evident  loss  of  rev- 
enue which  has  !n:ide  necessary  a  serious 
riitback  in  passeni'er  serv.ce  on  the  above 
mentioned  tr.'ins;  and 

Wiierei'.s,  the  Railway  Express  Agency  has 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  means  of  trans- 
portation   other    than    passenger    trains,    re- 
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suiting  in  .1  serious  disi  •.i;i::o!i  ol  ?fr-ii;>-:  .:ii(l 

Whereas,  mail  service  and  inibllc  trans- 
portation service  in  general  is  becoming 
noticeably  deteriorated;  ,uid 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  state  ot  Idaho 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  .ire  entitled  to 
reliable,  efficient,  convenient  and  econom- 
ical passenger,  mail  and  express  service: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Hcjuse 
of  Represent.itlves  ol  the  .Second  Extraor- 
dinary Session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Idaho,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein,  that  we  most  resj>ectfully 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  con- 
duct proper  Investigation  of  the  need  lor 
rail  passenger  service,  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation with  other  modes  of  transportation, 
and  particularly,  the  return  of  an  eiflcient 
mail  and  express  service. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  state  of  Idaho  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress,  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  state  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  State,  the  Chairman 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  the 
United  States. 


Lithuanian  Independence  Day 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Febriiary  20.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  M' .  Pi e.siaent,  today  i,'-  a 
day  filled  with  biting  irony  We  mark  to- 
day an  anniver.<:ary  of  Lithuania'is  inde- 
pendence; yet  we  cannot  do  .'^o  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  celebration  and  honor.  We 
can  celebrate  that  day  717  year.';  at;o 
upon  which  Mindaugas  the  Great  uni- 
fied the  disparate  Lithuanian  principali- 
ties into  a  single  strons:  kingdom:  but 
we  can  hardly  celebrate  the  many  times 
in  these  intervening  years  wiiich  have 
seen  that  kingdom  pawed  and  torn  by 
foreign  power.  We  can  honor  that  day  in 
1918  which  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania:  but  it  is  not  with 
honor  that  we  note  how  many  of  the  50 
years  since  have  seen  that  Republic'.^; 
territorial  and  political  rights  abridged 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  can,  and  we  cer- 
tainly should,  praise  the  -ireat  courace 
and  nearly  uncanny  resilience  which 
have  characterized  the  Lithuanian  i^eo- 
ple;  but  we  must  also — to  truly  honor 
them — denounce  the  brutal  circum- 
stances on  which  they  are  presently  held. 

In  October  of  1966,  the  Senate  unani- 


mously adopted  Hou.se  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 410.  We  in  tlie  90th  Congress 
sliould  realfiim  that  resolve.  That  icso- 
lution  recottnized  that — 

The  subjection  ol  peoples  to  alien  sub- 
jugation, domination,  and  exploitation  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  tundamemal  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  ol  the 
United  Nations,  .uid  is  an  Inipediniein  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation. 

We  .should  again  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales- 
First,  to  direct  the  attention  of  world 
opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  international  lorum.- 
and  by  .such  mean.s  as  he  deems  apj^ro- 
priate,  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  .self- 
deterniinalion  for  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  and 

Second,  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restora- 
tion of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  issues  here  are  large.  Tliey  con- 
cern the  jH-inciples  and  priorities  around 
which  we  must  seek  to  build  an  interna- 
tional law  and  an  international  peace. 
They  are  large,  also,  in  terms  of  the  re- 
sponse which  both  our  hlstorj-  and  our 
heritage  require  of  us. 

The  processes  vmder  which  the  Soviet 
Union  annihilated  the  political  Inde- 
ijendence  and  the  tenitorial  integrity  of 
these  Baltic  States  were  both  deliberate 
and  devious.  In  1926.  and  again  in  1932. 
the  Baltic  Republics  liad  signed  non- 
aL^^'i'ession  pacts  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  had.  also,  in  the  spring  of  1939 
concluded  a  .similar  pact  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many. These  proved  to  be  of  no  avail. 

The  Soviets  were  .secretly  negotiating 
with  Germany  for  .special  arrangements, 
or  "Luarantce.-,"  with  regard  lo  both  Po- 
land and  the  Baltic  States.  So  the  cudgels 
fell. 

In  1939.  the  Soviet  Union  forced  the 
Baltic  States  to  i^ermit  Soviet  mllitar:,' 
bases  v.ithin  their  frontiers.  Later  that 
.same  year,  the  Ru.ss:an  State  Security 
Service  sirned  a  .seciet  in.structlon  for 
the  deportation  of  anti-Soviet  elements 
to  Sibrria  upon  occunation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Finally,  in  June  of  1940,  Molo- 
tov,  then  President  of  the  Soviet  Peo- 
ijles  Commi£.sars.  denounced  the  Baltic 
State.-  for  their  agpres.sive  intentions — 
a  ludicrous  ciiarge — and  issued  an  ulti- 
matum. Within  the  terms  of  thi.s  ultima- 
tum, the  Soviet  Army  had  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  by  June  17.  1940,  This  oc- 
cupation continues  today. 

As  a  nation  'imder  the  law."  and  as 
r.  nation  that  has  consistently  lield  to  its 
position  that  'all  people  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  form  of  their  national 
exi.stcnce."  the  United  States  cannot 
condone   this   international   crime,   this 
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denial  of  such  basic  rights.  As  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  whose  charter  spe- 
clflcally  commits  it  to  the  search  for 
international  peace  and  national  self- 
detemunation.  we  will  never  accept  with- 
out protest  the  lingering  mjustice 
suffered  by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 


Indianapolis  Group  Make*  Self-Help 
Work 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREriKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  it  must  seem  that  the  term 
self-help  has  become  a  forbidden  word 
In  our  language.  Not  for  Mrs.  Mattle 
Coney,  of  Indianapolis,  however,  who 
has  oriiaiuzed,  ^ruided.  and  directed  the 
Indianapohs  Citizens  Forum. 

The  following  article  by  Russell  Kirk 
in   the   February   8.    1968.   Indianapolis 
Star  describes  the  work  of  the  citizens 
forum; 
Indianapolis  Group  M-akes  3n.F-HELP  Work 

Congress  has  made  rat-control  a  iimctlun 
of  the  :iatlonal  government — but  presum- 
ably the  rats  don't  know  It  Rodents  will 
continue  to  thrive,  regardless  of  Federal  ap- 
propnatlons.  until  people  in  the  heart  of  our 
cities  cease  to  scatter  garbage  about. 

SlmiUirly  crinunals  .md  Mnatlcs  and  the 
reckless  and  '-he  violent  will  do  .ti  they  please, 
regardless  of  'alk  In  Washington— until  local 
people  take  .ictlon  !n  'heir  jwn  communities. 
There  Is  no  Federal  P;ed  Piper— uid  besides. 
the  people  of  Hamelln  p.\ld  a  terrible  pric« 
for  letting  someone  else  provide  their  rat- 
control. 

So  It  Is  heartening  that  in  some  of  our  cltv 
centers  intelligent  people  are  beginning  to 
.act  at  th«  l(K.\.l  level,  without  government 
direction  or  subsidy  of  anv  sort.  One  of  the 
better  examples  is  -Me  Citizens  Portim.  la 
Indianapolis. 

The  prime  mover  and  president  of  this 
voluntary  or^aniz^itlon  is  the  energetic  and 
humorous  Mrs  Mattle  Rice  Coney,  who  has 
Uiken  an  extended  leave  of  atxsenc«  rrom  her 
school- teaching  to  clean  up,  and  restore 
order  to.  the  heart  of  Indianapolis.  You  can 
re.id  about  her  work  in  m  interesting  new 
Viok  by  M.  Stanton  Evans  .ind  Margaret 
Mcwre,  ■'The  Law  Breakers:  America's  Num- 
ber One  Etomestlc  Problem"  (Arlington 
House  I 

Mr  and  Mrs  Elmo  Coney  (for  now  her 
husband  has  lulned  her  :n  this  work,  full 
time  I  have  a  simple  ottice  and  a  modest 
budget  defrayed  by  an  Indi.inapoUs  founda- 
tion, the  Lilly  Endowment  They  take  no  gov- 
ernmentiil  money  Recently  I  visited  them, 
and  I  found  them  wondrously  cheerful  and 
hopeful,  even  rnough  they  are  performing  a 
labor  of  Hercules  in  trying  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  suibles  of  urban  decay  and  disinte- 
gration. 

The  Conevs  begin  by  hnghtemng  the 
corner  where  thev  are  They  have  formed 
volunteer  organizations,  block  by  blcxrk— 
colored  residents  and  white  residents — to 
clean  up  a  vast  area  of  Indianapolis.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  disused  refrigerators,  old 
cars  and  miscellaneous  Junk  have  been 
carted  iway  from  city  back  yards,  in  coopera- 
tion With  the  municipal  authorities.  Once  a 
neighborh(«jd  begins  to  look  better,  people 
begin  to  think  better  of  themselves, 

"There  s  no  one  so  culturally  deprived  that 
he  can't  w.ash  his  own  face,'  tays  Mrs  Coney. 
Elmo  Coaey.  who  also  has  the  gift  of  sensible 
and  witty  talk,  emphasizes  the  need  for  per- 
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Bonal  relationships  in  a  neighborhood — know- 
ing one's  neighbors'  names,  for  Instance  "If 
you  know  a  man's  name,  he  won't  wish  to 
rob  you.  or  won't  dare  " 

Here  are  ihe  practical  slogans  and  recom- 
mendations which  the  Coneys  post  on  bu.ses. 
in  shop  windows  and  every  place  they  can 
and: 

"No  loitering  on  street  corners. 

"No  beer  drinking  in  public. 

"Put  cans  and  bottles  m  containers. 

"Don't  be  a  loudmouth 

■  Wrap  garbage — put  in  lovered  can. 

"Minimum  noise  in  neighborhood. 

"Front  and  .side  yard  for  beauty, 

"Keep  business  to  self  on  buses." 

.^nd  more  to  the  same  general  effect.  Sim- 
ple remedies.'  Yes— and  etTectlve:  more  ef- 
fective than  any  amount  of  compulsion  or 
bribery  could  be. 
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Remarks  of  M.  G.  O'Neil,  Preiident  of  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at  Sacred 
Heart  College 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

.F    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 
Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sacred 
Heart  College,  Belmont,  N C,  is  a  very 
fine  institution  of  hieher  education  for 
voung  ladies.  It  has  been  operated  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  for  the  past  78  years  as 
an  academy  and  junior  college.  Recently 
the  colletje  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
.senior  colleges  and  will  grant  degrees 
commencing  m  1970. 

On  the  evening  of  February  15,  1968, 
Sacred  Heart  College  entertained  com- 
munity leaders  at  a  very  .splendid  dinner 
on  Its  Belmont  campus.  The  principal 
speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Mr,  M,  G, 
O'Neil.  president,  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  Mr.  O'Neill's  remarks  were 
very  impressive  as  he  dealt  with  the 
Importance  of  the  education  of  young 
women. 

As  one  who  has  observed  the  excellent 
educational  prouram  of  Sacred  Heart 
College  over  a  period  of  many  years.  I  can 
attest  to  the  contribution  of  the  insti- 
tution in  providing  the  iype  of  education 
for  young  ladies  which  will  equip  them 
to  meet  the  challenges  outlined  by  Mr. 
ONeil. 

There  is  no  more  dedicated  staff  at  any 

college  tiian  one  will  find  at  Sacred  Heart 

Colletie,  nor  has  any  institution  rendered 

greater  service  to  a  community  than  we 

have  had  in   our  community  from  the 

college.  Mr.  O'Neil's  address  is  made  a 

part  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Re. MARKS  TO  Sacred  Heart  College  by  M.  O. 

O'Neil.    President,    the   General    Tirb   & 

Rubber  Co.   Belmont.   NC.   I-"ebrlary    15. 
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Two  years  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing m  Charlotte  to  speak  at  the  United  Ap- 
peal dinner 

It  Is  pleasant  'o  renew  tonight  the  ac- 
quaintances I  made  then,  and  to  meet  more 
of  you. 

You  represent  an  Important  part  of  the 
leadership  segment  of  this  area.  You  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  thLs  region  In  recent 
years.  Progress  which  Is  Just  beginning. 

I  know  how  effectively  the  advanUiges  of 
this  area  can  be  put  forth  because  our  com- 
pany is  a  new  corporate  citizen  of  Charlotte. 


Obviously  we  share  with  you  great  faith 
In  the  present  advantages  and  the  future  po- 
tential of  the  Piedmont  Crescent. 

Within  the  past  three  months,  we  formally 
opened  here  the  fifth  tire  manufacturing  fa- 
cility in  General  Tire's  domestic  network. 

This  plant  IS.  we  believe,  the  most  mod- 
ern tire  plant  m  the  world  Currently,  It  is 
producing  7,000  passenger  tires  a  day.  Soon, 
prxluctlon  will  be  stepped  up  to  8,000 — plu- 
a  dally  output  of  500  truck  tires.  The  poten- 
tial Is  20,000  tires  of  all  types  per  day. 

I  mention  these  facts  not  as  a  "commer- 
cial" for  General  Tire,  but  as  the  basis  !•  r 
some  observations  I  think  are  approprlatp. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  decision  •  , 
locate  a  major  plant  In  any  city  has  "a  ter- 
rible permanence." 

This  t.s  true.  You  can't  pick  up  and  move  v 
multimillion-dollar  manufacturing  plai.t 
.liter  a  few  years 

If  all  the  economic  factors  have  been 
checked  out  properly,  a  company  can't  verv 
tMsily  make  a  mistake  In  Its  short-term  ex- 
pectations. 

But  the  long-range  future  Is  the  Important 
thing  .  .  .  and  is  another  matter. 

Not  how  big — but  how  well  will  the  com- 
munity grow?  Will  Its  educational  facilities: 
lor  instance,  keep  pace  with  its  economic  and 
population  growth? 

A  community  is  most  attractive  to  Indu.'^- 
try  when  it  Is  attractive  to  highly  motlvat.'t 
people  as  a  place  to  live,  to  work,  raise  their 
children  and  educate  them. 

Let  me  quote  Just  two  sentences  from  , 
report  by  Thomas  A.  VandersUce,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  which  was  a  part  of  i 
national  symposium  published  last  mont/i 
to  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development: 

"When  a  company  contemplates  movln  ■ 
into  a  community,"  Mr,  VandersUce  wrote, 
quite  often  the  decisive  factor  Is  not  taxes 
not  the  labor  supply,  and  not  the  nearness  1 1 
markets.  What  really  makes  the  difference  n 
the  quality  of  the  schools." 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  this  overstates 
the  case  tor  qu.ality  education.  It  is  an  au- 
thorit.itlve  opinion. 

It  t'.xpresses  the  view  of  many  ambition 
young    parents    who,    in    our    mobile   soclet- 
today  can  choose  to  live  and  work  where  the 
feel  their  children  will  have  good  educatlona, 
facilities  available. 

For  reasons  like  this,  the  expansion  plan 
of  the  administration  of  Sacred  Heart  Collep'' 
are  of  much  greater  community  signlficancf 
than  they  might  have  seemed  to  have  beei; 
just  a  lew  years  ago. 

After  78  years  as  an  academy  and  Junior 
coUeee,  Sacred  Heart  College  will  grant  it; 
first  Baccal.iureate  degrees  in  1970 — fully  ac- 
credited by  both  the  North  Carolina  Stat' 
Board  of  Education  .md  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

By  that  time,  .--tudent  enrollment  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  600.  It  will  be  the  only  Catho- 
lic women's  college  between  Washington, 
DC.  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  It  will 
L^pen.  if  course,  to  students  of  all  faiths. 

This  new  :our-year  college  Is  a  needed  cul- 
tural  .tsset   for    this   gro'wlng   area.   It   is 
tangible  step  toward  assuring  that  your  edu- 
cational  facilities  here  will  keep  pace  wit). 
your  economic  development. 

For  undertaking  to  meet  this  need.  I  con- 
gratulate the  administrators  of  the  College 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  North  Carolina,  who 
ne.xt  year  will  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  their  educational  work  in  the  state 
The  Charlotte  area  is  blessed  with  four 
fine  colleges.  .All  of  them  deserve  whole- 
hearted community  support.  They  will  be 
vitally  needed  as  this  area  grows.  We  at  Gen- 
eral win  encourage  our  people  to  pursue 
higher  education  at  the  college  of  their 
choice  i.ere.  md  help  finance  them  through 
our  Tuition  Refund  Program. 

Industry  has  found  that  It  Is  no  longer 
sound  to  contribute  only  to  educational  In- 
stitutions which  graduate  engineers,  scien- 
tists and  business  administration  majors. 
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Our  support  of  these  universities  which 
graduate  Industry's  future  leaders  Is  neces- 
sary and  will  continue. 

But  one  oi  the  characteristics  of  a  free  so- 
ciety Is  that  all  worthwhile  human  efTort 
Is  recognized  as  inter-related. 

The  economic,  political  and  social  aspects 
of  our  lives  are  so  interwoven  that  the  good 
influence  of  a  well-educated  woman  Is  Just 
as  Important  in  the  community  as  the  skill 
or  technical  knowledge  of  her  husband, 

I  understand  that  most  of  the  graduates 
of  Sacred  Heart  College  will  go  into  the 
teaching  lield.  There,  they  will  have  positions 
of  community  leadership  immediately — 
wherever  they  leach.  Their  work  will  directly 
affect  the  future  because  they  will  be  train- 
ing the  minds  of  the  future  generations. 

We  know  that  the  highly  publicized  pro- 
testers, malcontents  and  down-graders  of  our 
way  of  life,  who  are  In  the  teaching  field, 
are  a  small  minority.  But  the  publicity  they 
get — and  its  influence  on  the  uninformed — 
makes  all  the  more  necessary  teachers  dedi- 
cated to  sound  ideals  and  to  the  principles 
of  our  free  society. 

The  free  enterprise  system  needs  intelli- 
gent interpretation  by  tho^e  in  the  teaching 
Held,  It  deserves  this  support,  as  well,  from 
the  college  graduates  who  are  going  Into 
government  service. 

A  strong  and  growing  economy  Is  the  basis 
of  the  strength  of  our  government.  The 
country  cannot  be  strong  militarily,  pro- 
vide the  social  service  programs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  furnish  government  aid  to  edu- 
cation, in  a  nation  of  200-mllllon  people, 
without  an  adequate,  healthy  economy. 

It  is  the  ecom-my  which  provides  the  taxes 
for  all  the  billions  of  dollars  of  government 
expedltures. 

Ironically,  business  and  Industry  do  not 
get  credit  for  this.  Instead,  our  economic 
well-being  is  generally  thought  of  as  an 
automatic  by-product  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  importance  of  a  strong  economy  has 
l)ecome  masked  by  Its  own  success.  A  dis- 
turbing number  of  bright  college  graduates 
want  careers  in  fields  they  think  are  more 
'socially  ineaningful"  than  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

What  is  more  socially  meaningful  than 
provldlnc  millions  of  Jobs?  And  paying — 
'.o  mention  Just  one  tax  bill  of  Industry 
l:ist  year — more  than  $30  billion  In  federal 
corporate   taxes    alone? 

What  kind  of  career  do  many  college 
'.rraduates  want,  in  order  to  make  "mean- 
ingful"  contributions   to   society? 

Do  they  want  to  work  for  a  company  and 
lielp  pay  half  the  social  security  bill  for 
hundreds — maybe  thousands — of  their  fel- 
:  jwnien? 

Do  they  want  to  help  provide  their  com- 
pany's pension  for  Its  retired  employees? 

Do  they  want  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  education  with  a  gift  to  their 
own  college?  (A  gift  which  many  companies 
win   match.) 

Or  do  they  want  to  help  build  a  new  wing 
on  the  local  hospital? 

Do  They  want  to  help  support  the  health 
and  social  service  agencies  in  their  com- 
munity? The  business  they  can  work  for 
does  these  things  through  contributions  to 
United  F^jnd  campaigns  and  to  other  local 
agencies. 

Without  ta.xes  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  business,  none  of  these  things  would 
be  possib'.e.  So,  what  Is  the  reaction  of  a 
growing  number  of  our  smartest  college 
graduates? 

A  high  percentage  want  to  go  into  gov- 
ernment service,  join  the  Peace  Corps,  or 
do  various  kinds  of  social  work.  Now,  I'm 
not  belittling  any  of  these.  But  I  am  mys- 
iified.  It  proves  there  is  something  terribly 
wTong  with  the  Image  that  is  being  pro- 
jected of  the  social  Importance  of  busi- 
ness. 
If  enough  of  our  educated  young  people 
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come  to  feel  that  going  Into  business  will 
not  let  them  lulfiU  their  ambitions  to  do 
something  worthwhile  for  their  fellowmen, 
then  all  of  us — not  only  business  and  in- 
dustry—are in  trouble.  Industry  mtist  have 
a  growing  number  of  talented,  educated 
young  people  to  meet  the  exploding  needs 
of  a  growing  population,  and  to  work  with 
the  complicated  techniques  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
a  trend  seems  to  have  started  toward  a  better 
attitude  about  business  among  college  peo- 
ple, A  national  sur\ey  reported  Just  last  week 
that  now  a  majority  of  men  students,  and  a 
growing  number  of  women,  tay  they  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  business  careers  after 
college. 

The  trend  is  most  evident  among  young 
women.  This  is  undoubtedly  because  the  op- 
portunities lor  women  in  business  have 
broadened  so  much  in  recent  years. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity  about  the 
many  po.'-itions  of  high  responsibility  now 
being  held  by  women. 

The  New  York  stock  Exchange  admitted 
its  first  woman  member  in  liistory,  just  List 
month.  Our  own  company  elected  u  woman 
to  its  finance  committee  for  the  first  time. 
At  least  two  leading  New  York  department 
stores  have  women  chief  executives. 

Many  young  women  prao'iates  are  going 
Into  sophisticated  computer  fields — a  vast, 
challenging  area  that  did  not  "xl-:t  a  few 
years  ago. 

There  are  many  more  new  oppoi  tuiiities 
for  educated  women  in  tiday's  business 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  educational  Held 
where  as  teachers  of  tomorrow's  citizens  they 
have  always  been  indispensable, 

A  school  like  Sacred  Heart  College  gradu- 
ates "Women  of  Influence  " — in  the  best  sense 
of  that  phrase. 

With  great  influence  on  the  home,  on  the 
community,  on  the  nation  and — most  im- 
portant of  all,  whether  as  a  mother  or  teach- 
er— on  the  future  generations  of  American 
children. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
Christian  educated  women  He  the  hopes,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  the  best  plans  of  you  lead- 
ers of  the  Piedmont  Crescent, 


Federal  Highway  Trnst  Funds 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  distinguished 
body  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  hich'way 
construction  in  Minnesota.  Because  of 
our  cold  and  snow-lilled  Minnesota  -win- 
ters, highway  construction  Ls  feasible 
only  6  to  7  months  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  get  the  needed  work  done 
in  this  period  of  time,  long-range  plans 
must  be  made.  Because  the  employment 
is  on  a  part-time  basis,  construction 
companies  must  know  well  in  advance 
what  contracts  they  will  be  awarded  so 
that  workers  can  be  hired. 

Because  of  the  short  work  year,  Minne- 
sota traditionally  finds  itself  in  some- 
what of  a  bind.  The  work  must  be  done 
in  the  summertime  and  that  is  when  our 
State  is  host  to  millions  of  tourists  using 
our  highways  to  drive  to  our  more  than 
10,000  sparkling  lakes. 

Any  general  delay  in  Federal  funding 
of  aids  to  State  highway  programs  is  bad, 
but  in  Minnesota,  because  of  the  short 
construction  season,  they  are  doubly  bad. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  In 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  tiie  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, Harold  LeVander,  dealing  with  the 
problems  arisin:^  from  the  holdback  of 
Federal  hijiliway  trust  funds: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  a 
firm  stand  on  the  matter  of  highway  pro- 
grams in  our  nation.  Since  1965.  the  Federal 
government  has  taken  liberties  with  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  that  have  disrupted 
highway  building  In  every  state.  Delays  In 
quarterly  paymeiits  were  enough  to  upset  the 
balance  of  our  long-range  programs,  and  the 
further  aggravation  of  the  cutback  of  No- 
vember 1966  created  unnecessary  turmoil. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  an  even  more  seri- 
ous disruption  of  our  plans  by  the  unjusti- 
fied, menacing  cutting  away  of  SGOO  million 
from  the  Highway  Trust  F\ind  allotments  in 
1968.  This  budget  degradation  would  be  bad 
enough,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tiiese 
funds  are  dedicated  and  collected  only  irom 
road  users.  They  should  not  be  susceptible 
to  the  whims  of  the  Administration. 

The  balance  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967  was  S725  million.  .■\n 
expected  apportionment  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  was  reduced  from  $4.8  billion  to  64,4 
billion,  and  allotments  are  running  lar  be- 
hind. As  chief  executive  of  a  \  igorotis.  pro- 
gressive state,  1  must  prote'-t  this  manipula- 
tion of  dedicated  lunds. 

National  economics  may  dictate  light 
money  controls  and  restricted  spending,  but 
these  adjustments  must  not  be  allowed  to 
affect  the  How  of  dedicated,  self-supporting 
trust  funds.  Payments  to  the  states  sho\ild 
be  based  entirely  upon  the  availability  of 
these  funds. 

In  Minnesota,  the  effects  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's fiscal  policies  for  highway  programs 
has  had  a  telling  effect.  Not  only  has  the 
Minnesota  Highway  Department  had  Its 
planning  crippled  by  the  regressive  actions, 
but  the  effects  have  been  felt  in  each  of 
the  87  county  highway  departments  through 
the  funds  which  are  reapportioned  lor  use  on 
Federal  aid  secondary  highways. 

On  October  1,  1965,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  a  full  three  months  and  $24  million 
behind  schedule  In  releasing  our  Federal 
aid  funds.  As  a  result  of  the  Administration's 
cutback  of  November  1966,  the  deficit  has 
ijov.-  reached  S43.5  million  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  another  cutback  which  could 
swell  the  deficit  to  approximately  J51,5  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  $111  million  apportioned  to  Minne- 
sota at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1968,  we  have 
so  far  received  540  million.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  Just  one  more  allotment  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  was  expected  to 
amount  to  approximately  S25.5  million.  Now 
this,  t^jo,  has  been  reduced,  and  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  possibility  or  going  Into  fiscal 
1969  a  full  six  months  behind  our  anticipated 
programs. 

As  one  of  Minnesota's  representatives  in 
Congress,  you  are  in  a  position  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  It 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  your  state  and 
your  nation  that  the  revenues  collected  from 
road  users  be  promptly  put  to  their  Intended 
purpose.  To  insure  this  nation's  burgeoning 
highway  system  for  the  safety  and  continued 
economic  progress  that  the  future  requires, 
we  must  be  confident  of  a  consistent  flow  of 
highway  funds  to  the  limit  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  these  funds. 

The  cost  of  highway  construction  is  in- 
creasing. It  is  a  fallacy  to  contend  that  de- 
laying any  of  these  programs  will  save 
money.  In  many  cases,  bonding  programs 
are  being  used  to  speed  up  needed  hlt'hway 
construction  on  the  premise  that  the  cost 
of  interest  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  rising 
costs  of  construction.  In  addition,  a  much 
more  urgent  savlnt:  may  be  measured  in 
terms  of  deaths,  personal  Injuries  and  prop- 
erty damage  caused  by  highway  accidents. 
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There  can  be  no  doub:  that  this  nation's 
highway  programs  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant public  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
this  or  any  Jther  nation.  It  Is  more  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  the  funds  for  these 
programs  are  collected  from  thoee  who  use 
the  hl^hw.iys.  with  the  pledge  that  they  will 
be  used  for  that  purpose 

For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  you,  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to 
urge  action  :hat  will  halt  the  manipulation 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Work  for  legis- 
lation, If  necessary,  to  prevent  further  delays 
and  reductions  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  highway  programs.  Stay  the  hand  of  the 
President  and  his  Adrrunistratlon  from 
diminishing  the  flow  of  this  dedicated  rev- 
enue Keep  -he  Highway  Trust  Fund  Inviolate 
by  insuring  the  disbursement  of  funds  as 
soon  as  they  are  available 
Sincerely. 

Harold  LeVanoer, 

Governor 


Comparisons  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Conduct  of  Presidency  in  Face 
of   Public   Dissent 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
T'ut-sdau.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend U)  the  attention  of  Senator.s  a  most 
thounhtlijl  letter,  written  by  Patrick 
Riddleberijer.  profe<>sor  of  histor>-  at 
Southern  lUinoLs  University.  Edwards- 
ville.  III  ,  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Po.st-Dis  patch 

Professor  Riddleberyer  analyzes  com- 
parisons that  have  been  attempted  be- 
tween Presiileiit  Johnson  and  President 
Lincoln  in  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of 
their  ir'An.h  ot!lce  m  the  fiice  of  public  dis- 
sent. The  letter  helps  to  brin^j  the  his- 
torical record  into  .sharper  perspec- 
tive 

I  aok  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  E.xtensions  of  Remarks 

There  beir.i,'  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tv  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Johnson  .*nd  Lincoln:  President's  .■\naloot 
With  Civil  Wir  Qvestioned  by  a  His- 
toria.n 

In  the  current  crisis  which  the  United 
States  faces  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  very  tempting 
to  resort  to  historical  analogy  The  complex- 
ity and  the  deep  tragedy  of  our  involvement 
in  that  unhappy  land  make  it  altogether 
understandable  that  we  would  search  for 
explanations,  or  rationalizations,  or  perhaps 
illumination.  In  this  wav.  The  historical 
analogy,  especially  when  it  might  convince 
us  that  we  are  not  departing  from  American 
traditions,  is  one  avenue  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  proclivities.  It  Is.  however,  a 
precarious  one  and  should  be  resorted  to 
with  wisdom  and  caution. 

In  fact,  our  Vietnam  Involvement  Is  so 
unique  that  It  defies  analogy,  in  :iny  one  to 
one  relationship,  with  our  past  experience, 
and  undoubtedly  too  many  -if  us  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  engage  in 
It. 

Regrettably,  the  President  has  increasingly 
resorted  to  It,  as  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
becomes  more  untenable  Hl.«i  eilorts  to  draw 
an  analogy  between  himself  and  the  Civil 
War  President  on  the  •X'CASlon  of  Lincoln's 
birthday    is    only    the    most    flagrant    ex- 
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ample    His  -<pttT!i     n  this,  and  some  other 
occasions,  ver^t-;.     n  dt'inogogi:ery. 

Up  to  a  point,  the  analogy  President  John- 
son draws  between  himself  and  Lincoln  is 
\alld.  just  as  It  Is  valid  to  draw  them  be- 
tween himself  and  other  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Johnson  both  faced  gra\e  crises,  and 
both  faced  strenuous  opposition.  At  this 
point  tije  analogy  ends  Botii  the  nature  of 
the  crises  faced  by  tliese  men  and  their 
nuMhods  of  dealing  with  them  defy  any 
simple  analogy 

Only  Ihtise  who  axe  grossly  uninformed, 
misinformed  or  sentimental  could  accept  a 
comparison  between  Lincoln's  preservation 
of  the  .American  Union  with  an  American 
involvement  on  the  mainland  of  A»ia  eight 
thousand  miles  away  But  the  \ery  poignancy 
of  this  war — the  insensate  loss  of  life  among 
military  and  civilians  .uid  the  w.mton  de- 
struction- are  mducement-s  to  react  to  a  sen- 
timental appeal,  especially  when  tlie  most 
legendary  Hgure  in  our  Ijistory  is  brought 
into  the  equation 

The  differences  oetween  Lincoln  and  John- 
son are  so  far  roachlng  ttiiit  it  would  be  im- 
possible t<j  deal  with  them  adequately  in  tlie 
space  .illotted  here,  but  let  me  suggest  a  few 
.ji  them. 

Lincoln's  analysis  of  the  state  of  the 
Union  during  the  secession  crisis,  which  he 
presented  in  his  tlrst  inaugural  address,  was 
steeped  m  the  iiistory  of  the  growing  sec- 
tionalU-.m  and  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment In  the  United  Stiites  during  the  preced- 
ing half-century.  There  was  little  or  no 
dissent  by  responsible  f>ersons  In  the  North 
to  this  presentation  of  the  case,  and  alter  the 
war  many  responsible  Souilierners  came  to 
iiccept  it. 

In  fact,  the  most  dltBcult  opposition  lAn- 
coln  had  to  face  came  from  those  RadlcaU 
within  his  own  party  who  wanted  him  to 
pursue  the  war  with  more  vigor.  There  was 
disagreement  on  some  points,  but  with  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  was  de- 
cided on  by  the  summer  of  ia62.  they  were 
In  substantial  agreement  But  the  current 
opposition  to  Johnson's  policies  comes  from 
responsible  leaders  in  both  parties,  including 
tiie  chairman  and  several  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  irom 
the  clergy,  from  business,  and  from  the 
academic  community 

To  be  sure,  there  were  dark  davs  for  the 
North  from  1861  to  1865.  Out  the  North  was 
not  divided  ;xs  the  nation  is  today.  If  Ameri- 
cans must  discover  past  experiences  to  justify 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  this  one  simply 
will  not  do  Lincoln  kept  .iround  him.  In 
Cabinet  posts,  men  whi>  were  .spokesmen  of 
the  Radical  opposition.  Although  he  was  pa- 
tient WTth  generals  who  did  not  achieve  im- 
mediate victory,  m  due  time  .'allure  led  to 
replacement  Lincoln  was  never  beguiled  bv 
promises  or  by  fatuous  optimism  on  the  part 
of  his  generals.  Moreover.  Lincoln  never  de- 
viated from  the  principle  that  the  ultimata 
authority  rested  with  the  civilian  President 
There  was  no  erosion  of  the  political  .idmin- 
Isiration.  oven  during  the  bleakest  and  most 
heartrending  setbacks.  Can  the  s.-vme  be  said 
of  the  Johnson  Administration? 

The  most  profound  difference  between  the 
two  men  Is  "o  be  found  in  their  view  of  the 
world,  their  ^ense  of  tragedy  and  their  sense 
of  history.  Lincoln  could  never  have  asserted, 
as  has  Johnson,  that  he  was  not  going  to  be 
the  first  American  President  to  lose  a  war 
Rather,  he  4aid  to  the  departing  South,  and 
to  the  nation.  "In  :.oiir  liands.  my  dissatis- 
fied fellow  countrymen  .is  the  m.imentous 
issue  of  civil  War.  The  government  will  not 
.issail  you.  'you  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  vourselves  the  -iKgressors  'Y'ou  have  no 
oath  registered  In  Heaven  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment, while  I  sliall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  'preserve,  protect,  and  defend'  it." 
Lincoln  understood  all  the  nuances  of  the 
situation  confronting  him  and  handled  them 
with  the  dellc.icy  of  ;>  vlrtuo60. 

Despite  his  limited  political  experience  and 
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humble  origins.  Lincoln  had  enough  oelf- 
conhdence  to  be  able  to  see  the  limitations 
of  his  power  and  to  understand  that  he  could 
not  control  all  the  forces  of  history.  Hence 
lie  had  that  capacity  for  growth  whicli  .ul  our 
great  Presidents  liave  luul.  and  without  which 
they  are  Inevitably  relegated  to  mediocrity. 

Perhaps  it  Is  ttx)  early  to  make  an  assess- 
ment but  these  seem  to  oe  the  \ery  qualities 
that  President  Johnson  lacks  This  ;s  not  to 
accuse  him  of  a  lack  of  sincerity,  or  even  a 
kind  of  courage,  but  it  is  hardly  unfair  to 
suggest  that  he  suffers  from  a  sort  of  obtuse- 
ness  which  compounds  his  difficulties. 

The  sort  of  dem.tgoguerj  which  the  Presi- 
dent resorts  to  m  the  misuse  uf  history  can 
be  also  found  in  his  reiusal  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  opposition  to  his  policy  and 
altitudes  toward  the  righting  men  in  Viet- 
n.im.  Time  and  again,  in  awarding  Congres- 
sional Medal.s  ol  Honor,  the  President  uses 
the  occasion  to  make  .speeches  .ibout  policy 
and  to  impugn  the  motives  of  Jiis  critics 
Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  current  Vietnam 
policy  are  .'S  much  concerned  .iboit  the 
American  soldier  as  the  most  hawkish  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration;  in  fact,  -xe  are 
so  concerned  that  we  want  the  impossible 
situation  into  which  he  has  been  thrown 
changed  at  the  earliest  leasible  time 

•Any  sensitive  member  of  the  academic 
community  is  faced  with  the  question  of  just 
what  his  role  should  be  In  times  such  as 
these  In  fact,  the  academic  community  is 
divided  on  this  question,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  each  member  must  decide  for  him- 
self how  active  he  shovild  be  and  In  what 
wavs  lie  can  act.  It  does  seem  to  this  writer 
to  be  \ery  proper,  perhaps  even  imperative, 
that  when  information  in  an  area  in  which 
he  has  some  professional  competency  is  being 
misused  ,iiid  distorted,  he  should  move  from 
the  classroom  to  the  public  forum  It  Is  in 
this  spirit  and  on  this  premise  that  this  let- 
ter Is  written. 

Patrick  W    Riddiebercer. 
Professor   of   History,   SoutheTn    Iliinois 
U'liiersitv. 

Edwardsville. 
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Rev.   Walter   E.   Fauntroy 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  ."^CHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
.spectiully  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  editorial  that  .ippeared  m  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Thursday. 
Februar>-  15,  1968.  The  editorial  com- 
ments nn  Waihmston.  D.C..  Councilman 
and  Vice  Chairman  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy  s  choice  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  convenors  ol  the  Black  Ur.ited 
Front,  of  which  stokcly  Carmichael  is 
chairman. 

The  Black  I'nited  Front,  a  now  N'esro 
civil  lights  coalition,  announced  Febru- 
ar>-  15,  1968.  that  it  backs  the  uims  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  Kini's  Ap-.il  iob 
demonstration  in  the  Nation'.^  Capital. 
In  recard  to  the  so-called  April  '-tent- 
in."  Reverend  Kin?;  is  quoted  as  saying  "if 
there  is  no  response,  then  we  mieht  uo 
to  dirruptive  protest"  to  achieve  our  de- 
mands. Just  what  Reverend  Kinc  nieans 
by  disruptive  protest"  lias  not  been 
spelled  out  but  it  is  not  outside  the  realm 
of  reasonable  men  to  presume  that  "dis- 
ruptive jirotest  '  means  that  the  orderly 
functioning  of  our  Government  and  Na- 
tion's Capital  nill  be  disrupted. 


When  Reverend  Fauntroy  accepted  his 
3Pix)intment  by  President  Johnson  as 
\Ke  Chairman  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
City  Council,  he  also  accepted  the  respon- 
.^ibility  to  run  the  city  efficiently  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  needs  of  all  the  peo- 
ple— not  tmly  the  private  citizens  but  the 
Federal  Government  itself. 

Howcvi  r.  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  board  of  convenors  of  the  Black 
United  Fi'ont,  Reverend  Fauntroy  is  at- 
temptinar  to  wear  two  hats.  On  one  side, 
he  Is  pledt;cd  to  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  in  his  position  as 
Vice  Chaiim.iii  of  tlie  City  Council.  On 
the  other  side,  he  has  deliberately  joined 
a  aroup  wlucli  pledges  "disruptive  pro- 
test" if  their  demands  are  not  met.  It 
IS  apparent  that  Reverend  Fauntroy  has 
placed  him.^elf  in  a  contradictory  position 
and  a  position  which  the  city  and  the 
Government  cannot  tolerate.  It  is  im- 
perative that  Reverend  Fauntroy  decide, 
and  decide  now.  as  to  which  oreanization 
he  wishes  to  pledge  his  loyalty.  If  Rev- 
erend Fauntroy  desires  to  be  an  active 
and  leadina  member  of  a  '^roup  which 
;)!edL'es  "disruptive  protest"  aprainst  the 
very  eity  that  he  represents  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  its  City  Council,  then  he 
.-^hould  immediately  resign  his  City  Coun- 
cil position. 

The  editorial  follows : 

There  were  more  than  a  few  raised  eye- 
brows around  town  l.tst  month  when  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy  .ittended  a  secret  strategy 
<  onference  at  which.  It  was  reported,  forma- 
tion of  a  'United  Black  Front"  to  Include 
both  Civil  rishts  moderates  and  militants  was 
•  iiproved  .st.'kely  Cirmich.iel  was  amona  the 
militants  who  attended. 

Certainly,  the  Rev.  Fatmtroy  had  every  rea- 
son to  attend  the  meeting.  ."Mter  all,  he  is 
Washington  representative  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lu-her  King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Cunierence. 

What  caused  the  raised  eyebrows  was  the 
fact  that  the  Rev.  Fauntroy  is  also  vice  chair- 
man of  the  new  DC.  City  Council. 

At  the  time,  not  too  much  was  said  about 
the  Rev.  Fauntroy's  attendance  at  the  meet- 
111C.  However,  now  that  some  of  the  "organlz- 
crs'  lor  Dr.  King's  April  "tent  in"  here  have 
arrived  In  town,  we  are  pressed  to  consider 
the  prorpects  for  the  Federal  City  and  es- 
pecially, to  consider  the  Rev.  Fauntroy's 
•quivocal  position. 

Dr.  King  has  said:  "We  will  stay  until  we 
pet  a  response"  to  demands  upon  Congress 
for  "full  employment"  and  a  guaranteed  in- 
come for  those  unable  to  work.  He  said  that 
ai;  this  would  be  the  "absolute  minimum 
goal"  lor  the  April  campaign.  "If  there  is 
no  response,  then  we  might  go  to  disruptive 
protest." 

The  operative  word  liere  Is  "disruptive." 
What  does  It  imply? 

Washingtonlans,  whether  Involved  directly 
With  the  Federal  government  or  not,  must 
presume  that  "disruptive"  means  what  It 
.-.lys — that  the  physical  functioning  of  the 
city  will  be  interfered  with. 

Dr  King  indicates  that  his  battle  Is  with 
the  Federal  poveriunent.  not  the  District 
government.  We  submit,  however,  that  such 
a  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  If  "disruptive 
protest"  becomes  an  actuality. 

This,  of  course.  Is  exactly  where  the  Rev. 
F.tuntroy's  dual  roles  become  Involved. 

The  D.C.  government — its  mayor,  deputy 
:nayor  and  City  Council — are  charged  by 
President  Johnson,  who  appointed  them,  with 
responsibility  for  running  the  city  efficient- 
ly and  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  all 
who    live   liere — the   private    citizens   them- 
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selves  and  the  Federal  government  which 
functions  liere. 

How,  then,  can  a  member  of  that  city  gov- 
ernment— the  vice  chairman  of  its  City  Coun- 
cil, in  fact-  fulfill  two  .mtitlietlc  roles, 
namely,  as  an  important  city  official  on  the 
one  liand  and  as  the  official  representative  of 
a   possibly  "disruptive"  force  on   the   other? 

One  might  reply  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  the  Rev.  Fauntroy  to  determine 
where  his  primary  loyalty  lies  when,  and  if, 
the  threatened  disruption  takes  place.  We 
do  not  agree.  We  believe  that  the  Rev.  Faunt- 
roy should  make  his  decision  hme  before  the 
die  is  cast — and  take  action  on  that  decision 
to  make  his  position  clear  now. 

We  make  bold  to  suggest  that  m  so  doing 
the  Rev.  Fauntroy  would  also  ease  the  mani- 
fold and  increasing  problems  of  the  city's 
eminently  able  mayor,  who  has  troubles 
enough  as  it  is. 

P.S.:  Yesterday's  offlcial  revelation  that  the 
Rev.  Fauntroy  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Convenors  of  the  Black  United  Front,  of 
which  Mr,  Carmichael  is  chairman,  .simply 
reinforces  our  opinions  expressed  .ibove. 
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Post  Office  Department  Honors  Texans 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITCD  ^tatES 
Tuesday.  Fcbruari/  20.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
last  Saturday.  Febriiaiy  17.  Posima.ster 
General  l.av.itncc  P.  O  Brien  announced 
that  81  citations  mcluui!.'-!  S3. 000  in  co.st 
awards  would  be  jin  sentcd  at  Corpus 
Christi.  Te.x.,  on  the  t.y.lowi:;g  d.iy.  P'eb- 
I'uary  IS,  m  lecounition  ut  out.standnvi 
service  lo  the  mails  durina  ilie  emer- 
gency cau.sed  by  Hurricane  Beulah 

A.ssistant  Postmaster  Gem-rpl  Richard 
J.  Murphy.  Chief  of  Personnel,  made  the 
presentation  in  the  east  ballroom  of  the 
Robert  Driscoll  Hotel. 

Awards  went  to  22  postal  employees  as 
individuals,  to  employee  complfinents  of 
50  ix)st  offices,  and  to  nine  ijnvatf  citi- 
zens. All  were  cited  for  their  outstaniimc 
contributions  lo  the  iiostal  .service  last 
September  after  the  hurricane.  Hoods. 
and  tornadoes  that  devastated  a  large 
portion  of  .southern  Ttxa.*:. 

The  ceremony  was  hosted  by  Dallas 
Regional  Director  B.  M.  Myers  and  Cor- 
pus Christi  Postmaster  Otis  S.  Bowers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  the  remarks  of  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Richard  J.  Murphy,  delivered 
in  Corpus  Christi  in  present.ation  of  the 
citations  and  awards,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  those  receiving  citations  and 
awards,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

EXCERfTS    FROM     THE    ReM.ARKS    c,f    ASSIST.\NT 

Postmaster  General  Rich.^rd  J,  Mvrphy. 
Bureau  OF  Personnel.  Ffbruary  18,  1968. 
.AT  Robert  Driscoll  Hotel  Corpi-s  Christi. 
Tex. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasrre  tar  nie  to  be  with 
you  in  Corpus  Christi:  I  take  great  pride  in 
the  presentation  of  these  .'iwards. 

Nowhere  is  dedication  to  the  postal  service 
so  dramatically  Illustrated  as  in  'imes  of 
crisis.  The  hurricane  that  r.ivaged  southern 
Texas  last  September  caused  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  damage,  destroyed  liomes  find 


other  property.  disru;ned  postal  service  and 
lor  an  unceri.tin  time  rendered  thousands 
homele.s.s 

It  is  no  small  tribute  lo  note  th.tt  tiie  jjos- 
tal  service  was  restored  even  before  many 
Imrrlcane  vlctim-s.  includinf?  jxist.il  employ- 
ees h.ad  a  chance  to  assess  their  losses  and  to 
t^nd  to  their  own  needs 

.Such  devotion.  I  miglit  say.  is  no  le.ss  than 
tliat  with  which  postal  employees  in  Texas 
.ind  everywhere  throughout  the  United  -States 
iulfill  their  rf.=-.ponsibilities  to  the  ])i»tal  terv- 
lee  and  the  .'\mcrican  public. 

That  kind  of  devotion  is  not  unusual;  it 
only  shows  more  brii^htiy  i^amst  the  bark- 
L'round  of  a  crisis  like  Hurricane  IJeulah. 

We  saw  the  ^ame  kind  of  in.spir.ition  and 
(ieterminalion  among  i)ostal  cmjiloyees  In 
F.ilrbanks.  Alaska,  just  .i  month  before  Hur- 
ricane Beulah  ravaged  ihe  Oulf  Co.ist  In 
.\laska.  It  was  a  Hood,  but  the  dis.ister  evoked 
the  s  \me  kind  of  respon.;e  from  postal  im- 
ployees.  The  same  cieriicatlon  motivated  pos- 
tal employees  m  .■\nch(jraBe  after  the  C5ood 
Friday  eartlicjv.ake  m  1964  and  in  New-  Or- 
ienns  ind  Miami  aftr-r  the  iiurricane  <if  1965 
and  ag.iiii  m  Florida  after  the  1966  hurri^'ane. 

The  awards  we  present  liere  t.aday  are  most 
!ilt»l-.iy  c-iirned.  But  they  could  never  tell  the 
ivhole  story.  'I  here  v.-as  .'O  much  bravery  dur- 
ing that  .'■I  .rin.  so  many  inslaiicc-s  of  self- 
s.icrlhce  and  heroism  that  we  could  inner  re- 
count them  all. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  the  courage  of  those 
who  lielped  lo  rebuild  and  the  contribution 
of  others  wlio  were  not  involved  at  all  but 
who  sent  food,  .supplies  .-ind  lt:nds  to  the  dls- 
,sier  1  ict;ms,  Ir  was  the  most  generous  kind 
of  compassion. 

That  is  why  the  presentation  of  these 
.iward.i  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Beulah  can 
he  symbolic  only,  representative  of  the  will 
and  dedication  of  many  individuals. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  :  av  that  the  postal 
service  itself  is  a  monument  lo  all  tliose  who 
lielped  .-ustain  it  Uuriiig  that  c;e.->perate  crisis 
l.isl  .Sepiember.  And  I  am  .--peaking  of  every- 
',ne,  not  post.tl  employees  .ilone. 

Typical  of  tlie  pitcli-in-and-jielp  .ittitude 
that  prevailed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iiurri- 
cane Was  the  contrlljution  of  Mr.  Warren 
W'liatley  ;:nd  Mr.  Franklin  Paget,  owners  of 
lietutiio-C.ilhotu'i  Industries  t.i  Tivoli.  Tex- 
as, .^t  a  lime  when  the  liighway  into  Tivoli 
and  .^usiwell  was  closed  and  the  area  was 
isolated  l.iy  fiood  water.  Mr.  Whatley  and  Mr. 
Paget  agreed  to  t.:se  their  crop-dustine  plane 
to  liy  mail  in  to  the  towns.  Tliey  l.uided  .ind 
look  oil  on  the  closed  portion  of  li.lgliway  35 
at  either  end  of  the  trip. 

They  I'auled  all  classes  of  i.iail,  including 
parcel  post  .long  with  other  .--ipplies  wliicli 
thev  were  r.irrying  in  to  rer;idents  of  tlie 
stricken  area.  Mr.  Whaf.ev  and  Mr.  Paget 
transported  more  than  fiOO  poui-:ds  rf  mail,  all 
it  :.  very  nominal  cost,  and  I  think  we  tire 
■.  ery  properly  recoenl^ine  their  contribution 
to  the  mail  service  here  today. 

.•\nother  example  of  the  tenerosity  .ind 
rompas.-.ion  v.e  are  honoring  is  iii  the  action 
if  Mr.  Robert  Kinsel  of  Three  Rivers,  who 
took  the  postmaster  into  liis  t-wn  home,  when 
hers  was  ruined,  and  then  donated  the  use 
of  his  garage  as  an  emergency  jjost  office. 

For  the  postmaster.  Miss  Vaughn  Price,  too 
i.iuch  cannot  he  said.  She  ;ind  h.er  clerk. 
Charles  E.  Nichols,  barely  escaped  from  the 
Hood  with  only  the  clothing  thev  were  wear- 
ing. .Soon  .literwards.  Miss.  Price  moved  back 
into  her  post  office  ..gain,  but  she  had  to 
live  in  temporary  quarters  for  many  vs'eeks 
because  of  the  extensive  damage  to  lier  home 

Mr.  Nichols  demonstrated  the  iiighest  kind 
of  bravery  and  dedication  to  the  safekeeping 
of  the  mails.  He  waded  through  deep  water 
to  reach  a  flooded  post  office  :ind  move  several 
bags  of  mail  to  liigh  shelves  ;-.way  Irom  the 
water.  He  then  had  to  wade  back  through 
water  which  was  still  rising  dangerously  in 
order  to  reach  high  ground. 

It  w.is  trulv  the  act  of  a  courageous  man. 
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I'd  like  to  give  yott  anothpr  example  of 
that  kind  of  devottoa.  Mr  James  Bradford, 
the  posirriiister  from  up  at  Pettus.  refused  to 
evacu.ite  his  post  otflre  even  as  the  waters 
rose  steadily,  until  he  had  mnde  certain  thnt 
ail  m.iU  WHS  stored  in  a  hlijh  plitce  and  that 
all  equipment  was  protected 

Then,  and  only  then  did  Postmaster  Brad- 
ford leave  the  post  office,  and  he  had  to  wade 
through  knee  deep  water  to  do  it  Instead  of 
thinking  of  his  own  needs  and  comfort,  Post- 
master Br  idf<ird  drove  his  atitomoblle  to  high 
gro'.ind  overloriklng  the  post  .jfflce  and  stayed 
In  his  car  .ill  night  to  make  certain  that  there 
woiild  be  no  looting 

That  night  the  water  In  the  post  ofllce  rose 
to  five  and  a  h.ilf  feet  Just  two  days  later. 
Postmaster  Bradford  was  open  for  business 
Here,  again.  Is  another  outstanding  example 
of  dedication  ui  the  post.il  service 

The  Rio  Grande  V.illey  f<x)k  severe  punish- 
ment from  the  hurricane  Itself  Beulah  de- 
stroyed the  post  otflce  at  Pr^rt  Isabel  and 
caused  heavy  damage  In  Brownsville,  which 
was  the  largest  city  struck  by  the  hurricane 

The  post  office  In  Brownsville  served  as  a 
shelter  ;or  evacuees,  about  4oO  persons  waited 
out  that  w:ld  night  In  the  sturdy  old  post 
offlce  building  Postmaster  Runyon  has  been 
proud  to  say — as  have  Post.il  Inspectors  Lee 
Schmidt  aad  R.  L  McCov  who  spent  the 
night  at  the  post  office — that  the  unselfish, 
untiring  efforts  of  three  custodial  employees 
were  absolutely  Indlspenslble  and  upheld  the 
finest  trad.tlons  of  the  postal  service 

Chester  Edlund.  Alfredo  Pompa  and  Mar- 
clano  F'.ores  remained  on  duty  continuously 
for  almost  two  and  a  half  das s  During  the 
storm,  they  went  out  into  the  wind  and 
rain  to  assist  old  persons  inside  md  to  help 
mothers  carrying  babies  and  personal 
belongings 

During  the  crisis  period  Mr  Edlund  Mr 
Pompa  and  Mr  Flores  were  everywhere 
They  passed  out  water  ar.d  food  to  the 
evacuees,  set  up  lanterns  when  the  lights 
failed  and  provided  portaole  sanitary 
facilities. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated,  these  three 
men  plowed  right  into  the  gigantic  task  of 
cleaning  up  the  building  and  making  It  flt 
for  the  post  office  and  the  other  agencies 
that  occupy  It. 

The  performance  of  Mr  Edlund.  Mr 
Pompa  and  Mr  Flores  deserve  the  highest 
kind  of  admiration  and  praise,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  making  awards  to  them  here 
today. 

I  would  like  also  to  mention  the  heroism 
and  courage  of  two  of  our  postal  inspectors 
who  rode  herd  on  the  situation  in  southern 
Texas  during  the  hurricane  and  In  the  critical 
hours    immediately    afterward 

C  Lee  Schmidt  and  R  L  McCoy  deliber- 
ately placed  tl'.eniieives  in  the  path  of  the 
oncoming  storm.  They  took  cots  and  lanterns 
and  some  cold  food  and  canned  water  and 
settled  down  at  the  Brownsville  post  office 
The  full  fury  of  the  storm  struck  Browns- 
ville; w:nds  were  up  to  150  miles  per  hour 
The  storm  battered  the  city  for  13  hours 

The  federal  building  Itself  became  a  shelter 
for  evacuees  and  about  460  persons  took 
refuge  ;n  the  building,  sharing  the  orde-al 
with  the  inspectors  and  with  Mr  Pompa. 
Mr  Edlund  and  Mr  Flores  whom  I  men- 
tioned earlier 

After  the  storm  had  passed,  the  lnsp>ectors 
spilt  up.  one  drove  east  and  the  other  west 
to  survey  the  damage  done  by  the  storm  and 
to  see  what  could  be  saved  and  what  was 
necessary  to  get  the  malls  moving  again. 
Between  them,  they  visited  virtually  all  post 
offices  in  the  path  of  the  hurricane  and 
brought  order  again  to  the  chaos  caused  by 
the  storm 

la  Harllngen.  the  home  of  Postmaster 
Robert  E  Gilbert  had  been  severely  dam- 
aged by  flood  Water,  and  Inspector  Schmidt 
took  the  p.*.tniaater  into  his  own  home  and 
gave  him  shelter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REiMARKS 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  work  of  In- 
specv-irs  Schmidt  and  McCoy  earned  them 
both  a  special  citation  and  tht.-  $260  superior 
accomplishment   award 

There  are  more  stories  like  these-  that  of 
Mrs  Ciissle  Mae  Harwo<xl.  clerk  at  Sweet 
Home,  for  example,  who  thought  to  seize 
posutl  valuables  and  dash  outside  minutes 
before  a  tornado  destroyed  her  post  office. 
There  is  the  work  of  Mr  Hurley  Swanson. 
a  postal  mechanic,  and  Mr  Deward  DeMo.ss. 
superintending  engineer  it  Harllnijen.  and 
Clerk  Jack  Holland  at  Mf-rct^des  And  I'd  like 
to  mention  als.3  the  exemplary  performances 
of  ous  postal  service  officers-Jennings  Pltre, 
Napoleon  Ballard.  James  Lusby.  Joe  Brunlng 
and  Blanks  Dudley 

Each  of  t  he  piist  offices  whose  employees  we 
honor  here  today  represents  .ichievenient  of 
I  similar  nature,  the  same  kind  of  courage 
and    dedication    is   apparent   throughout. 

It  is.  as  I  said  earlier,  no  more  than  the 
customary  devotion  with  wlilch  postal  em- 
ployees safeguard  the  malls  in  the  course  of 
their  everyday  duties  I  have  always  been 
iiiipressed  that  our  thousands  of  employees 
t.ike  their  responsibilities  so  seriously;  to 
them,   the   malls   truly  are  a  sacred   trust. 

In  times  of  crisis,  our  people  have  re- 
sponded inagnlflcently,  as  they  did  here  In 
Tex.is  during  the  emergency  caused  bv  Hur- 
ricane Beulah  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting these  awards  in  official  recognition  of 
the  spirit  and  determination  .ind  outright 
heroism  that  sustained  the  mails  during  a 
major  natural  disaster 

Special  Cltatmn  and  $250  Superior  Accom- 
plishment Award  "for  special  services  per- 
formed and  commendable  devotion  to  duty, 
without  reg;ird  inr  personal  wellare.  during 
the  emergency  period  created  by  Hurricane 
Beulah  in  September  1967    " 

Mr  Chester  V  Edlund.  Englneman, 
Brfiwnsville    Texas 

Mr  .Mtredo  Pompa.  Mechanic  Helper, 
Brownsville.  Texas 

Mr  Marclano  D.  Flores.  Jr.  Janitor. 
Brownsville.  Texas 

Mr  Jennings  L  Pltre.  Postal  Service  Officer. 
Dallas.  Texas 

Mr.  Napoleon  B.  Ballard.  Postal  Service 
Officer,  Houston.  Texas 

Mr  James  V  Lusby.  Postal  Service  Officer. 
Lake  Charles.  Louisiana 

Miss  Vaughn  Price,  Postmaster.  Three 
Rivers.  Texas 

Mr  James  O.  Bradford,  Postmaster,  Pettus. 
Tex.is 

Mr  Charles  E  Nichols,  Clerk.  Three  Rivers. 
Texas 

Mr  Joe  B.  Brunlng,  Postal  Service  Officer. 
Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas 

special  Citation  and  $100  Superior  Accom- 
plishment Award  "for  special  services  per- 
iormed  md  commendable  devotion  to  duty, 
without  regard  for  personal  welfare,  during 
the  emergency  period  created  by  Hurricane 
Beulah  In  September  1967  ■■ 

Mr.  Jack  C   Holland.  Clerk.  Mercedes.  Texas 

Mrs.  Cassle  Mae  Harwood,  Clerk.  Sweet 
Home,  Texas 

Mr  Harley  Swanson.  Postal  Mechanic, 
H.irllngen.  Texiis 

Mr.  Deward  I.  De.Moss.  Superintendent 
Engineer.  Harllngen.  Texas 

Mr  Blanks  L  Dudley,  Postal  Service  Officer. 
McAllen.  Texas 

Special  Citation  for  special  services  per- 
formed and  commendable  devotion  to  duty, 
without  regard  for  personal  welfare,  during 
'.he  emergency  period  create<l  by  Hurricane 
Be  ilah   In  Sept<'mber   19<57    " 

Mr.  W  J.  Treptow.  .Assistant  Postmaster, 
Yoakum.  Texas 

Mr.  O.  P  Austin.  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Mails,  Victoria,  Texas 

Mr.  Ira  Prindle,  .Assistant  Postmaster.  Pala- 
cio6,  Texas 

Mr  R.  E  M  Gilbert,  Postmaster.  Harlln- 
gen. Texa« 
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Mr.  Robert  .\  Runyon.  Postmaster.  Browns- 
ville. TexH« 

Mr  D  H.  Bowling.  Assistant  Poetmaster. 
Brownsville.  Texas 

Mr  Ralph  .M  McHam.  Postal  Service  Officer. 
.\ustln.  Texas 

Special  Citation  to  the  employeee  of  the 
P.ilfurrl.is.  Tex  .  Post  Office  "for  exceptional 
devotion  to  duty  .tnd  willing  cooperation  In 
the  restoration  of  mall  service  following  Hur- 
ricane Beul-iih  in  September  1967.  This  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  need,  without  regard  to 
;>ersonal  convenience  or  welfare,  is  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  the  Federal  Service." 

Special  Citiitlons  to  the  ffjUowIng  i.onpostal 
personnel  "a«  an  expression  of  appreciation 
for  outstanding  assistance  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice during  the  emergency  conditions  created 
by  Hurrl.\ine  Beulah  in  September  1967:" 

Mr.  Thomas  L  H.  Jennings,  Contractor. 
.South  Padre  Island  Rural  Branch.  Port  Isa- 
bel. Texas 

Mrs  Helen  E  Renfrew.  Contr.-ictor.  Port 
Mansfield  Rural  Branch.  Port  Mansfield. 
Texas 

Mr.  Eddie  Robinson.  Contractor.  Crystal 
Beach  Rural  Branch    Port  Bolivar,  Texas 

Mr  Warren  Whatley.  Refugio-Calhoun  In- 
dustries.  Inc  .  Tlvoll.  Texas 

Mr.  I^ankUn  P.igel.  Refugio-Calhoun  In- 
dustries. Inc  .  Tlvoll.  Texas 

Mr    Robert  Klnsel.  Three  Rivers,  Texas 

Mr   J    W   Ttircotte.  Sarlta,  Tfx.is 

Mr.  Joe  E    Ward.  Falfurrlas.  Tex.is 

Mr   Owen  M-Klnney.  Falfurrlas.  Texas 

Special  Citations  to  the  Employees  of  the 
following  facilities  "for  their  commendable 
response  to  the  unusually  adverse  conditions 
and  threat  to  the  Postal  Service  ptjsed  by 
Hurricane  Beulah  which  struck  in  Septem- 
ber   1967  " 

Rockport.  Fulton.  Olmito.  Los  Fresnos. 
Port  Aransas.  Port  Isabel.  Brownsville.  San 
Perllta.  La  Ferla.  McAllen,  Ixjc  Ebaios.  Grulla. 
FUsa.  Lii  Blanca.  Enclno.  Francitas.  Ixing 
Mott.  Bloomineton.  Vanderbllt.  I-iSalle. 
Point  Comfort.  Seadrift.  McFaddln.  Placedo. 
Fronton. 

Sarlta.  Aransas  Pass,  .^^mstrong.  Orange 
Grove.  Sandla,  Pettus.  Three  Rivers.  Tlvoll. 
Austwell.  Sweet  Home.  Port  Bolivar.  Gil- 
christ. Kemah.  .S;ibine  Pass.  Port  O'Connor, 
Port  Lavaca.  La  Ward.  LoUta.  Kingsvllle, 
Ingleside.  Riviera.  South  Padre  Island  Port 
Manstleld.  and   El  Sauz. 
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REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  ver>'  prciud  today  to  |)ay  tribute  to 
Piedmont  Airlines  on  the  memorable  oc- 
cat>ion  of  its  20th  anniversaiy.  This  en- 
lei-prisin^'  firm  is  located  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C..  which  I  am  pleased  to  .say 
is  m  my  congressional  district.  Piedmont 
.■\irlines  has  experienced  a  rapid  ^^rowth 
and  continually  sets  the  pace  among 
local  service  carriers.  This  was  em- 
phasized in  1966  when  Piedmont  became 
the  first  regional  airline  to  show  a  profit 
without  benefit  of  Federal  subsidy,  here- 
tofore an  unprecedented  achievement 
among  the  local  service  air  transport  in- 
dustry. In  fact.  Piedmont  Airlines  is 
[Moud  to  acknowledge  that  it  provides 
more  service  for  more  people  with  less 
Federal  subsidy  than  any  other  regional 
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airline.  Piedmont  has  now  grown  to  the 
ixiint  that  it  is  authorized  to  operate  in 
10  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
serving  77  cities  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  all  rec- 
otrnize  the  vast  contribution  this  North 
Carolina  airline  has  made  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Nation.  I  include  the  history 
c)t  Piedmont  Airlines  in  the  Record: 
History  of  Piedmont  Airlines 

Piedmont  Airlines  has  grown  rapidly  since 
the  days  when  its  parent  organization,  Pied- 
mont Aviation.  Inc.,  was  Incorporated  July  2, 
1940,  under  North  Carolina  laws  as  an  air- 
craft sales  and  service  operation. 

At  that  time.  Piedmont  obtained  a  lease 
to  conduct  Its  business  at  the  Wlnston-Salem 
Municipal  Airport,  now  known  as  the  Smith 
Koynolds  Airport,  and  received  distributor 
-.-anchlses  from  Piper  Alrcral't  Corporation 
.nd  from  Stlnson  Aircraft. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Pled- 
.uiont  was  active  In  aircraft  sales  and  service, 
ilight  training,  and  aircraft  repair  and  engine 
overhaul.  The  company's  primary  and  ad- 
vanced flying  schools  were  approved  by  the 
i.'.vil  Aeronautics  Administration  In  1940. 
The  repair  and  overhaul  facilities  were  ap- 
proved by  the  same  agency  In  1941,  making 
Piedmont's  the  only  repair  station  between 
Washington.  D.C..  and  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Piedmont  was  granted  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate December  6,  1955,  eflfectlve  February 
2, 1956. 

On  June  10,  1956,  Piedmont  announced 
its  order  for  eight  new  Palrchlld  P-27  prop 
jet  transport  planes  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$6  million.  Delivery  of  the  36-passenger, 
twin  engine  planes,  powered  by  the  famous 
Rolls  Royce  Dart  prop  Jet  engines,  began  In 
October,  1958.  Piedmont's  order  was,  up  to 
that  time,  the  largest  ever  placed  by  any 
of  the  nation's  thirteen  local  service  air- 
lines. 

The  prop  Jet  engines  on  the  F-27  give  the 
airplane  a  cruising  speed  of  280  miles  per 
hour.  Other  advantages  of  the  F-27  are 
weather  radar  equipment,  automatic  naviga- 
tion and  approach  system,  high  wing  con- 
figuration allowing  a  panoramic  view  from 
each  cabin  seat,  pressurized  and  alr-condl- 
tloned  cabin,  and  a  2.250-mile  range. 

Scheduled  operations  with  the  new  F-27 
Pacemaker  began   November    14,   1958. 

January  24,  1961,  Piedmont  received  from 
the  CAB  authority  to  serve  a  route  from  Nor- 
folk, 'Virginia,  to  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee,  in- 
cluding extensive  additional  service  to  many 
cities  along  Piedmont's  system  and  two  new 
communities  being  added.  Rocky  Mount  and 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  received  Pied- 
mont service  for  the  first  time. 

Another  milestone  In  Piedmont's  progress 


During  the  war   years.   Piedmont  devoted,-J»'*«  achieved  when,  on  December  4,  1961,  the 


r-s  entire  efforts  to  the  war  program  through 
i-cvernment  contracted  flight  training 
schools.  After  the  ending  of  hostilities.  Pied- 
mont returned  to  its  peacetime  purpose — 
commercial  aviation.  And.  seeing  the  need  for 
.'.ir  service  to  smaller  communities,  the  com- 
pany filed  application  June  6,  1944.  with  the 
C.vU  Aeronautics  Board  to  conduct  sched- 

led  local  service  airline  operations  In  the 
■southeast.  This  apphcation  was  included  In  a 
;  roceedlng  known  as  the  Southeastern 
States  Case,  which  in  its  outcome  gave  Pled- 
Mont  authority  to  provide  local  air  service 

ver  routes  between  Cincinnati  and  Louls- 
Ue  in  the  West  and  Norfolk.  New  Bern  and 
..'llmlngton  In  the  East. 

Cities  served  on  the  routes  between  the 
•erml.nal  points  included  Southern  Pines, 
Charlotte,  Asheville,  Goldsboro,  Ralelgh- 
Ourham.  Greensboro-Hlgh  Point  and  Wln- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina;  Trl  Cities  (Bris- 
tol-Johnson Clty-Klngsport) ,  Tennessee; 
Lexington.  Kentucky;  Charleston,  West  'Vlr- 
.-inla;    and    Danville.    Roanoke.    Lynchburg 

.nd  Richmond.  'Virginia. 

The  Airline  Division  of  Piedmont  Avla- 
•lon.  Inc..  was  formed  January  1.  1948.  Pied- 
mont's first  schedule  was  flown  February  20, 
1948.  between  Wilmington.  North  Carolina, 
.md  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  via  intermediate  cities. 
By  May  14  of  that  year,  all  routes  author- 
:;-ed   by   the   C^B   were   being   operated.   At 

he   end    of    1948.    Piedmont   was    providing 
>:r  service  to  nineteen  cities  In  the  South- 
■  a.'t. 
Piedmont,  not  restini*  on  its  laurels,  con- 

inued  looking  to  the  future  for  better  serv- 
.:e  to  cities  along  and  adjacent  to  Its  routes. 
By  1955,  the  airline,  by  government  author- 
isation, had  added  service  to  fourteen  more 
cities. 
On  March  18.  1955.  Piedmont  began  serv- 

'e  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  following 
\ugust.  service  was  begun  to  Washington, 
13  C,  thus  providing  flights  to  two  addl- 
■lonal  major  cities,  both  excellent  connect- 

:ig  points  for  Its  passengers. 

The  original  certificate  for  Piedmont  Air- 
lines wa.s  for  a  three-year  period.  When 
ippllcation  was  made  for  its  renewal,  the 
C.\B    decided    to    renew    the    certificate    for 

even  years — the  longest  such  renewal  given 
.1  local  service  carrier  up  to  that  time.  The 
C.\B,  In  reaching  its  decision,  said,  "The 
record  achieved  by  Piedmont  is  so  outstand- 
ing among  local  service  carriers  using  DC-3 
i-quipment  as  to  merit  special  recognition." 


company  announced  the  purchase  of  seven- 
teen Martin  404  aircraft  and  sale  of  fourteen 
of  Its  seventeen  Douglas  DC-3  airplanes.  The 
seventeen  404 's  and  Piedmont's  fleet  of  F-27 
aircraft  comprised  the  largest  fleet  of 
modern,  pressurized  aircraft  In  the  local  serv- 
ice air   transport   Industry   at   that   time. 

The  Martin  404,  dubbed  the  "404  Pace- 
maker" by  Piedmont,  has  a  44-passenger 
capacity  as  compared  with  the  24-passenger 
Ixi-3,  which  had  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Piedmont  fleet  since  the  airline's  beginning. 
Unlike  the  DC-3,  the  404  Is  pressurized,  alr- 
condltloned,  and  equipped  by  Piedmont  with 
airborne  weather  radar  for  detecting  storms 
while  the  airplane  Is  In  flight  and  circum- 
navigating them.  Pressurlzatlon  within  the 
cabin  of  the  404  permits  rapid  climbs  and 
descents  with  no  passenger  discomfort. 
Powered  by  two  Pratt  Whitney  2400  horse- 
power engines,  the  404  Pacemaker  has  a 
cruising  speed  of  265  miles  an  hour,  double 
the  horsepower  and  over  a  hundred  miles  per 
hour  faster  than  the  DC-3. 

The  purchase  of  other  Martin  404  aircraft 
In  subsequent  months  Increased  their  num- 
ber, and  on  February  20,  1963,  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  airline,  the  last  DC-3  air- 
plane was  retired  after  making  its  final 
scheduled  run  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  New 
Bern,  North  Carolina,  via  intermediate 
points.  Aboard  the  "sentimental  journey" 
were  Piedmont  President  T.  H.  Davis  and 
other  company  officials  who  were  greeted  by 
community  leaders  at  each  stop  along  the 
way. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  single  de- 
velopment In  Piedmont's  history  up  to  that 
time  came  March  20,  1962.  with  a  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  order  authorizing  for  the  com- 
pany a  vast  network  of  new  North-South 
routes  and  new  service  authority.  Included 
In  the  CAB  order  was  authorization  to  serve 
eight  new  communities,  including  the  major 
connecting  points  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  thus  Introducing  two 
new  states  Into  Piedmont's  system.  Other 
new  cities  awarded  Piedmont  service  for  the 
first  time  were  Pulaskl-Radford-Blacksburg 
(New  River  Valley  Airport),  'Virginia;  Golds- 
boro, North  Carolina;  JacksonvUle-Camp 
Lejeune,  North  Carolina;  Florence,  South 
Carolina;  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  and 
Augusta,  Georgia.  The  authorization  of  the 
new  cities  and  the  substantial  increase  in 
service  to  Piedmont's  existing  cities  added 
about  2,000  more  route  miles  to  Its  system. 
representing  an  expansion  of  about  fifty  per 
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cent  over  its  former  size.  In  the  same  Board 
order,  the  CAB  gave  Piedmont  authority  to 
operate  year-'round  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South 
Carolina  (heretofore  a  seasonal  stop).  Also 
highly  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  CAB 
gave  to  Piedmont  liberalized  operating  au- 
thority along  the  new  and  existing  routes, 
which  permitted  more  express-type  service 
for  its  travelers  and  shippers.  The  new  service 
began  June  25,  1962. 

Piedmont,  heretofore  primarily  an  East- 
West  air  carrier,  became  a  North-South  car- 
rier as  well  and  multiplied  substantially  Its 
opportunities  of  wider  service  to  the  public. 

On  August  23,  1962.  Piedmont  filed  with 
the  CAB  an  application  for  authority  to  serve 
Greenville-Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  on 
a  segment  between  Charlotte  and  Asheville. 
After  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the 
CAB  Examiner,  the  Board  handed  down  its 
final  decision  January  25,  1967,  providing 
service  to  these  communities  by  Piedmont. 
Starting  date  for  flights  at  the  Greenville- 
Spartanburg  Jetport  is  April  1,  1967.  The 
addition  of  Greenville  and  Spartanburg  adds 
the  seventy-first  and  seventy-second  cities 
to  the  company's  route  system. 

On  March  18,  1963,  Piedmont  filed  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  applications  for 
authority  to  serve  four  Important  cities  to 
the  South:  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  Brunswick-Sea  Island, 
Georgia,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  com- 
pany has  also  applied  for  another  segment 
from  Greenville-Spartanburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  Augusta,  Savannah,  Brunswick-Sea 
Island,  and  Jacksonville.  These  applications 
are  now  pending  before  the  CAB. 

Another  highly  significant  C.A.B  application 
was  filed  by  Piedmont  August  27,  1965,  which 
asked  for  authorization  to  provide  service 
between  Roanoke,  'Virginia,  and  New  York 
City,  and  including  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
Charlottesville.  Virginia.  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Harrlsonburg-Staunton-Waynes- 
boro  (Shenandoah  Valley  Airport),  Virginia, 
with  new  service  also  provided  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  through  Dulles  International 
.Mrport. 

In  an  unprecedented  action  the  CAB  on 
July  6,  1966.  issued  a  "show  cause"  order 
tentatively  approving  Piedmont's  application 
for  New  York  service  and  affording  any  in- 
terested party  twenty  days  within  -.khlch  to 
tile  objections.  For  perhaps  the  nrst  time  m 
history  in  such  a  situation,  there  were  no 
airline  objections  to  the  New  York  service 
and  the  CAB  issued  the  final  order  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966.  authorizing  the  service.  The 
company  began  nights  November  15,  1966, 
with  five  round  trips  daily  into  the  LaGuar- 
dia  Airport.  Several  of  the  flights  were  also 
scheduled  to  serve  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. The  March  15.  1967,  schedule  revision 
increased  the  round  trips  provided  New  York 
to  seven. 

Cities  provided  direct  one-plane  service  on 
the  initial  schedule  were  Roanoke.  Lynch- 
burg. Charlottesville.  Shenandoah  ( Harrison- 
burg-Staunton-Waynesboro i .  all  in  Virginia, 
and  Wilmington.  FayetteviUe-Fort  Bragg, 
and  Wlnston-Salem.  m  North  Carolina.  Other 
cities  given  single-plane  service  to  New  York 
include  Charleston.  Beckley  and  Bluefield- 
Prlnceton.  all  in  West  Virginia;  Pulaskl- 
Radford-Blacksburg  (New  River  Valley  Air- 
port I,  Virginia:  Asheville  and  Kinston,  both 
in  North  Carolina;  Augusta  and  Atlanta  in 
Georgia;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

On  December  16,  1964,  Piedmont  filed  an 
application  with  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
for  service  beyond  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee,  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  application  not 
only  captured  the  interest  of  Nashville  Itself 
but  also  the  support  of  communities  In  the 
two  CaroUnas  and  Virginia  who  saw  the  need 
for  new  and  additional  service  to  the  Ten- 
nessee state  capital 

As  an  outgrowth  of  that  application,  the 
CAB  Issued  October  18,  1966,  an  order  setting 
up  a  proceeding  to  determine  whether  Pled- 
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moiit  should  be  extended  to  both  NashvlKe 
and  Memphis,  Tennessee  It  Is  cont*mpl.ttetl 
that  d  hearing  will  be  held  scm  t^j  determine 
whether  Piedmont  shall  be  grants  this 
authority. 

Other  applications  pending  before  the  CAB 
include  A  Huntington.  West  Vlrglnla-Co- 
iumbus.  Ohio.  e.xtensii:in  via  Portsmouth, 
Ohiri;  .^  rovite  from  Huntington  to  Lexington. 
Kenturkv.  and  a  route  between  Louisville, 
KenlucKy.  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio  Since  the 
first  year  of  airline  operation.  In  which  39.370 
passengers  were  carried  9.296  288  passenger 
miles.  Piedmont  Airlines  has  made  rapid 
.strides  m  trafflc  The  first  millionth  passen- 
ger wa£  biKirded  in  1955  seven  years  after 
the  .^irUne  began  service  Two  and  one-half 
\fars  later  the  second  millionth  passenger 
was  boarded  .\nd  on  December  7.  1964.  Pied- 
mont achieved  Its  -ales  goal  of  a  million  pas- 
sen^fers  In  a  single  year  and  wound  up  the 
year  wUh  1.073,004  in  1965.  the  million-pas- 
senger marit  was  >et  as  early  is  October  and 
in  19^)6  the  millionth  passenger  was  boarded 
In  August  The  record  for  a  single  day  in 
terms  of  passengers  boarded  Is  6,064  passen- 
gers Oct.)ber  21.  1966.  and  July.  1966,  thus  far 
st*ind,<  as  the  record  month  for  passenger  vol- 
ume -.virh  154,882  passengers  using  Pled- 
niont  s  ^service. 

A  anjojcial  landmark  was  reached  ot\  Oc- 
tober 21.  1964.  when  the  Board  of  Directors 
dec  ,irpd  a  i\>-.i  dividend  of  lo--  per  share  on 
the  company's  common  stock,  the  first  cash 
dividend  in  Piedmont's  history  It  was  also 
the  first  cash  dividend  to  be  paid  by  any 
pviblicly-owned  local  service  .iirline  m  the 
nation  The  Directors  have  declared  a  similar 
cash  dividend  of  lO'-  per  share,  each  six 
months  since  that  time. 

Anticipating  even  further  increases  in  pas- 
senger, cargo  and  mall  volume.  Piedmont 
made  two  major  aircraft  purchases  in  the 
early  months  of  1966.  In  Janu^iry  the  com- 
pany placed  an  order  for  six  Boeing  737  Jet- 
liners with  ,in  option  for  six  more,  repre- 
senting the  largest  pure  Jet  order  and  op- 
tion agreement  In  the  local  service  airline 
industry  The  twin  engine  737  is  designed  to 
operate  over  short-to-medlum  ranges  at 
cruise  speeds  up  to  580  miles  per  hour  The 
737  featuring  the  same  roumy  cabin  width 
and  height  as  the  largest  intercontinental 
Jet.  win  be  arranged  for  a  sp.iclous  90-pas- 
senger  first  cla.ss  seating  configuration  and 
w^ill  have  built-in  alrstairs  and  a  built-in 
power  unit  for  starting  the  aircraft  and  for 
heating  and  cooling  on  the  ground,  thus 
contrlbutJJig  to  ground  time  efBclencv.  De- 
livery of  the  737  win  begin  in  March  of  1968 
with  one  per  month  expected  thereafter  until 
all  SIX  have  been  put  into  service  The  Boeing 
737s  will  be  used  primarilv  m  the  major 
trafflc   markets   on   Piedmont's   svstem. 

In  recognition  of  needs  of  the  several  mod- 
erate s',?ed  communities  Piedmont  is  cer- 
tificated to  serve,  the  companv  in  April  1966 
ordered  ten  new  Falrchild  Hlller  PH-227B 
twin  prop  jet  airliners.  The  FH  227B.  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  and  following  m  the  tra- 
dition of  the  dependable  F  27  operated  by 
the  company  since  1958,  Is  six  feet  longer 
than  Its  predecessor  and  ha*  a  44-passenger 
seating  arrangement  It  also  has  more  power- 
ful Rolls  Royce  engines,  un  advance  cabin 
pressurization  system,  and  cruises  at  300 
miles  per  hour  The  first  FH  227B  was  de- 
livered to  Piedmont  in  November  of  1966. 
After  installation  of  seating  and  other  cabin 
appointments  by  Piedmont's  maintenance 
department  it  went  into  scheduled  service 
In  March  Other  PH-227B's  are  to  be  added 
to  the  fleet  at  intervals  of  approximately 
thirty  days  until  all  ten  are  in  service 

To  provide  pure  jet  service  to  Its  growing 
numbers  ;i  passenggrs  and  shippers  during 
the  interim  until  the  Boeing  737's  arrive  in 
1968  Piedmont  h.ts  leased  two  Boeing  727 
trljet  airliners.  The  first  three  engine  727. 
familiar  to  airline  passengers  the  world  over, 
became  a  part  of  Piedmonts  fleet  March  15, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1967,  ser'.lng  prim. inly  the  mutor  markets  of 
New  York  Wiislungton  .md  .Atlanta  with 
Intermediate  stops  The  second  727  had  a 
scheduled  delivery  date  of  April  15.  Contain- 
ing many  of  the  features  to  be  included  In 
the  upcoming  Boeing  737,  the  727  Is  a  me- 
dium range  jet  with  built-in  power  unit  and 
alrstairs  and  roomy  cabin  Interior.  Piedmont 
is  providing  spacious  first  class  seating  In  the 
727  for  92  passengers 

According  to  the  latest  available  CAB 
records.  Piedmont  is  the  only  regional  airline 
in  the  nation  to  have  all  its  cities  exceed  the 
CAB'S  minimum  'Use  It  or  Lose  It  "  standard 
of  five  boarding  passengers  per  day  at  each 
point  The  company,  in  announcing  this  in- 
dustry '  nr.-t  ".  reiterated  Its  policy  of  serving 
each  airport  on  Its  system  with  a  minimum 
of  two  dally  round  trips 

To  test  the  market  potential  for  'nilddle- 
of-the-nlght  "  airline  service.  Piedmont  m 
September  of  1966  Inaugurated  a  new  series 
of  flights  between  Washington  and  Atlanta 
via  Fayettevllle  and  New  Bern  all  operating 
in  the  late-nUht  and  earlv-morning  hours 
and  labeled  Night  Owl  Pacemaker"  flights 
The  nights  are  aimed  at  a  market  of  passen- 
gers, especially  military"  personnel,  who  prefer 
to  travel  later  at  night 

Piedmont  nuw  has  a  9.000  route  system 
0-. er  which  Its  airplanes  rly  more  than  53.000 
inile^s  a  Jay  There  are  mer  2.600  employees 
system-wide,  and  the  annual  puNroll  is  over 
il7  million 

Piedmont  now  has  the  highest  load  factor 
■  >f  any  of  the  nation's  thirteen  regional  air- 
lines and  higher  than  many  of  the  larger 
Trunk  airlines 

"eCORD   OF   ANNUAL   (JHOWTH.    PieOMONT    AIRLINES 
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1948     .  39.  37n 

;949  86,154 

i9W  m. '6? 

!9!)1  189,  J69 

19W  J?4.  <:06 

1913.  :69  773 

;9M  508,  194 

igiS  360,  •*9 

:956     .  403  784 

:9s;   ..     .  433.554 

.958  445.  .'61 

H59  515.660 

196iJ 494.541 

;%1...     .  541.459 

:96^   ...   .  ^21,683 

1963 895.486 

1%4  ..   ..  1.073,004 

.965 1,288,825 

1966 1,606,772 

;967 1,929  583 


Revenue  passenjiri  eiciuJmg  charter. 


Ton-Milej 

Air 

A.r- 

Airmail 

eipress 

Ireight 

18,785 

18,832 

15.548 

31.. '29 

41.129 

62,414 

51  835 

84.454 

134,346 

65,808 

.«,  107 

126,328 

85.823 

95.688 

147.652 

107.689 

104.  408 

179,820 

1U9  368 

1C7.  381 

153,356 

135.488 

1:3.  ?21 

161.013 

.-!2.m 

1-J3.4117 

144.474 

Ibl.JJi 

115,884 

167.511 

170.815 

145, U56 

153,122 

184.524 

163.018 

190.479 

166,610 

170.399 

234.  539 

182  615 

203,  856 

306,547 

368,  J34 

381,915 

525.891 

471.378 

427.685 

644.200 

617,648 

478, 042 

855.  068 

755,  502 

556,218 

1.155,203 

1.058,227 

670, 5s9 

1.452,895 

1.509.468 

668. 532 

1,800.740 

PteOMONT    AIRLINES    FACT    SJlEEt 

1  Piedmont  .\lrllnes  began  scheduled  local 
service  operations  on  February  20,  1948 

2  The  number  of  employees  has  grown 
from  158  in  1948  to  over  2,600  persons  today. 

3  Piedmont  Airlines  is  authorized  to  op. 
erate  into  ten  states  and  the  District  <jf  Co- 
lumbia, serving  77  cities   in   that  area. 

4  Piedmont  .Airlines  presently  has  a  fleet 
jf  32  Martin  4U4  Pacemaker  aircraft.  U)  FH- 
227B  prop  Jet  aircraft,  and  .1  Boeing  727  jet 
iirllner,  for  a  total  fleet   ol  43  airplanes. 

5.  Average  miles  flown  exceed  53,000  dally, 
or  over  twice  the  distance  .iround  the  world 

5  Piedmont  Airlines  has  carried  over  11,8 
million  passengers  through  1966 

7  .^bout  60  r  of  the  passengers  who  enjoy 
Piedmont  service  are  interline  '  or  connect- 
ing p.assengers. 

8.  The  total  annual  payroll  system-wide  of 
Piedmont  is  over  $17  million. 

9.  There  are  approximately  9,000  people  In 
the  Piedmont  "family,"  employees  and  de- 
pendents, or  the  equivalent  of  a  moderate 
sized  community. 


February   JO,  1968 

10.  There  are  over  7,000  sh.ireholders  In 
llednioni  .Airlme.s  p.irt'iit  ornanu.itlon  Pied- 
mont .Aviation    Inc 

11  In  1967.  Piedmont  flints  carried  1.829- 
5H3  passengers  and  14.527  930  pounds  of  air 
freight.  6.089.790  pounds  of  air  express. 
H. 866.838  pounds  of  air  mall  and  2,825.750 
pounds  of  rirst  class  mall, 

12  Piedmont  .Airlines  in  a  recent  year  op- 
erated 175  charter  trips. 

13  Piedmont  has  recently  purchased  10 
YS-llA-200  turbo-prop  Jetliners  from  the 
Nihon  .\eroplane  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Japan 

14,  Officers  of  Piedmont  .Mrllnes  .ire;  T.  H 
Davis.  President  and  Treasurer;  C  (1.  Brown. 
Jr  ,  Vice  Presidenl-Trntric  and  Sales:  H.  K. 
Saunders  Vice  President-Operations;  T,  W. 
Morion.  Secretary  and  Controller;  W.  W 
Barber,  .\ssistant  Vice  Presldent-PurclKuslng. 
H  .M.  Carf.vrlght,  A.sslstaiit  Vice  President- 
Maintenance  and  Englneerlne;  W  O  McGee, 
.As.slst;int  Vice  President-Sales;  ..nd  R.  E 
TurblvlUe.  .Assistant  Vice  Prcsldciit-Trafflc, 


Address  by  George  D.  Woodt,  President 
of  the  World  Bank 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WYOMINO 

IN  THE  -ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdav.  Ffbruarij  20.  19f;8 

Mr,  McGEE,  Mr.  PresidcMl.  un  Feb- 
riiaiy  9.  1968.  at  New  Delhi.  India.  Mr. 
Geo!  !,'C'  D.  Wond.s.  president  of  tlie  Wcrld 
Bank,  made  an  intere.stini;  and  illumi- 
luitins  addie.s.s  to  tl;e  United  Nations 
Conference  on  T; 'ide  and  Development, 

Mr.  Woods'  references  to  the  urticnt 
need  nt  developini;  nation.s  lor  fund.s  and 
the  advanlaKe.s  of  multil.^teial  oiRani- 
zatioiLs  .strilce  me  a.s  pai  ticulail.v  intere.st- 
mg  and  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that 
Mr.  Woods"  speech  be  printed  in  the  E.\- 
len.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  beint;  no  obiection.  t!ie  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.Address  of  Oforce  D  Wood.s.  Pre.side.vt  of 
THE  World  Bank,  Intfrnvmionm,  Finance 
CoRri'HATiON,  International  Development 
.Association.   Befxire  the  UNrrro  Nations 

CCNFERENt  E    ON     TRADE    AND    DETVELOPMENT, 

New  Delhi.  February  9.  1968 

It  is  a  special  privilege  and  a  .=i>ec!al  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  second  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development.  The 
delegates  here  have  traveled  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  rind  the  .-ubjects  they 
are  to  consider  ire  of  great  import  for  the 
shape  of  the  future  Quite  .ipart  from  that, 
this  Conference  :>tands  out  as  a  symbol:  It 
gives  expression  to  the  hopes  of  mankind  that 
out  of  all  the  variegated  .aid  sometimes  con- 
flicting activities  of  peoples  .ind  nations  there 
\vi\\  emerge  some  kind  of  rational  order.  Our 
planet  earth,  with  the  moon  within  reach 
and  a  landing  on  Mars  a  possibility,  .seems 
smaller  and  .sm.iller.  Its  peoples  seem  more 
and  more  dependent  on  each  other.  It  Is 
right  to  be  here  on  this  vast  subcontinent, 
111  India,  to  explore  the  stubborn  problems 
of  development  ,ind  of  -rade. 

It  would  be  :es.s  than  human  not  to  admit 
that  this  occasion  also  has  a  particular  mean- 
ing .or  me.  In  all  probability,  it  Is  the  last 
time  that  I  will  be  speaking  to  an  important 
intergovernmental  conference  .ls  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank.  .And  while  I  do  not 
Intend  to  use  the  occasion  for  reminiscence, 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  give  a  some- 
what person  il  and  subjective  view  of  the 
state  of  economic  development  two-thirds  of 
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'.lie  way  through  this  Twentieth  Century. 
While  I  shall  not  address  myself  to  the  Con- 
:erence  agenda  items,  the  World  Bank  Group 
;s  deeply  interested  In  them,  and  our  repre- 
i.entatlves  here  will  express  our  views  on 
these  inrttters. 

The  state  of  economic  development  must 
and  can  be  Improved.  The  Secretary-General 
and  most  of  the  delegates  here  know  that 
by  nature  I  am  an  optimist.  I  am  not  going 
to  recant  the  views  I  have  often  expressed, 
tliat  In  many  parts  of  the  world  development 
IS  succeeding,  and  that  In  many  others  It 
cm  begin  to  succeed  But  so  far,  our  ac- 
complishments have  fallen  short  of  our 
..spirations. 

We  must  be  frank  to  say  that  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  situation  is  dis- 
couraging, even  disturbing.  Here  in  our  host 
country,  the  home  of  one-seventh  of  all 
the  human  race,  after  20  years  of  independ- 
ence many  millions  of  people  have  yet  to 
experience  more  than  the  feeblest  manl- 
ffsfatlons  of  progre.ss.  Those  who  believe 
as  I  do  that  India  is  engaged  In  a  task  of 
deep  meaning  lor  all  the  developing  coun- 
tries, must  be  gravely  concerned  by  the 
•jncertaintles  that  cloud  her  national  life. 
India  is  an  exceptionally  dramatic  case  be- 
cause of  its  sue  and  Its  location  on  the 
troubled  Asian  continent;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  on'.y  country  where  hope  has 
dwindled    toward    despondency. 

Wiiy  13  thi<':'  Everyone  in  this  hall,  I  am 
itire.  agrees  that  the  advance  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  is  of  tirst  importance  to 
mankind  Delegates  from  the  rich  countries 
state  this  belief  no  less  vehemently  and 
frequently  than  tho.se  from  the  jjoor  coun- 
tries. But  I  :im  .ilrald  that  the  record  shows 
•.hat  the  agreement  still  needs  to  be  nurtured 
by  decisions  and  deeds — by  the  rich  and  the 
p,3or — to  give  it  reality  and  substance. 

The  basic  reason  may  be  that  vast  force 
in  human  affairs  which  is  called  inertia. 
.Social  values  are  slow  to  ihange;  and  the 
institutions  that  give  them  expression  are 
-lower  still  Few  institutions  deliberately  seek 
inn  ivation;  many,  to  say  the  least,  shirk  the 
-irdeal  of  changing  them-^elves  in  order  to 
respond  more  quickly  to  changing  human 
needs  And  inertia,  it  seems  to  me.  can  only 
be  overcome  by  perception:  the  leaders  of 
both  the  !>rosperous  and  t!ie  poor  countries 
must  now  itrasp  luUy  the  nature  of  the  sit- 
■jatlons  that  confront  them. 

For  the  less  developed  countries,  it  is  ear- 
ner in  their  evolution,  and  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done,  than  many  oi  their  gov- 
ernments are  aw.ire.  Ox\  the  face  of  our 
planet  today,  perhaps  a  billion  people  live 
:n  countries  that  have  modern  economies, 
in  countries  those  .--ocletles  are  largely 
.lereed  on  political  forms  and  .social  ob- 
jectives, in  countries  where,  broadly  speak- 
ing, progress  toward  those  ob.iectives  Is  con- 
tinuous. That  leaves  more  than  two  billion 
people  living  in  countries  that  are  still  fac- 
.ivx  the  irnvail  of  economic  and  social  trr-ns- 
foi-mation.  Some  of  these  countries  are  well 
.ilonp;  and  we  can  j^redict  with  some  con- 
fidence that  tliey  will  achieve  stab'.e  societies 
and  .-1  relatively  high  standard  of  living 
•vlthm  the  next  30  or  20  years  or  even  less. 
But  uther  countries  haie  scarcely  begun  the 
process:  most  important,  .some  have  still 
•o  achieve  some  semblance  of  political 
stability. 

K\ery  developing  country,  by  definition,  Is 
.  m;:  iiation-building.  Its  main  task  is  to  be- 
on^e  truly  independent — not  in  a  narrowly 
natloJialistic  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  making  the  most  of  its  resources  for  the 
L'ood  of  Its  people,  ai.d  that  tiie  nation  itself, 
far  from  being  dependent  for  direction  and 
momentum  on  external  forces,  is  a  self- 
ttarting  society  in  which  the  individual  citi- 
zen has  opportunity  to  develop  his  own 
creative  and  constructive  possibilities. 

Many  countries  fail  to  meet  this  ideal  by 
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the  simplest  possible  test:  they  cannot  feed 
themselves.  I  do  not  contend  that  any  nation 
can  or  should  achieve  perfect,  self-contained 
sufficiency  in  agriculture.  But  about  40  de- 
veloping countries  are  net  importers  of  food. 
The  underdeveloped  world  imports  4'^  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  lood  a  year  .So  long  as 
the  poorer  nations  miist  continue  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  precious  foreign  exchange 
on  food  imports,  they  are  going  to  liave  to 
skimp  on  Imports  of  the  capital  goods  needed 
for  development.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  must  achieve 
much  greater  agricultural  productivity  if 
they  are  going  to  become  modernized. 

This  is  no  less  true  for  being  trite:  ,ind 
trite  as  It  is.  it  is  a  lessoii  that  many  of  tlie 
less  developed  countries  are  Just  beginning 
to  learn.  But  an  increasing  number  at  least 
are  devoting  to  agriculture  .some  of  the  at- 
tention that  it  deserves,  in  the  form  of  in- 
vestment, research,  incentives  and  supports 
lo  production.  Some  liave  already  learned 
how  great  are  the  dividends  paid  by  a  virile 
and  healthy  agricultural  sector.  For  the 
future,  Important  scientific  advances  are  to 
be  expected  in  agriculture;  .ind  the  countries 
which  now  effect  the  necessary  institutional 
and  policy  changes  can  be  optimistic  about 
the  chances  of  beating  back  hunger  and  in- 
creasing their  rate  of  economic  growth. 

If  one  hallmark  of  tlie  less  developed 
coiintrles  is  that  they  are  liungry,  another 
is  that  they  have  tlie  highest  ratc.<  of  popuia- 
t;on  Increase  in  the  w^rld,  .'Vs  .n;  (Ncrcise  m 
simple  division,  this  depresses  per  capita  in- 
come and  standards  of  living.  E\en  in  covm- 
tries  not  now  overpeopled,  the  rapid  growtli 
in  numbers  works  further  damage  to  the 
dynamics  of  development:  at  the  same  time 
that  it  greatly  increases  a  society's  needs  lor 
the  bare  necessities  of  lood,  shelter  aiid 
clothing,  and  for  capital  investment  in 
schools,  hospitals  and  elementary  services,  ll 
seriously  diminishes  the  ability  to  produce  a 
surplus,  to  save  and  to  invest  in  the  expan- 
sion of  production  and  the  growth  of  income. 

Of  all  the  problems  of  the  less  developed, 
rapid  population  growtli  may  be  the  most 
stubborn;  it  is  certainly  not  easily  within 
the  reach  of  pressures  ,ind  inducements  if 
the  kind  that  governments  are  able  to  jiro- 
vide.  The  experience  of  Japan  immediately 
after  the  war.  nevertheless,  olfers  a  remark- 
able demonstration  of  wh.u  can  be  (ioiin 
Some  underdeveloped  countries  now  are  be- 
L'inning  to  show  what  they  cnn  do;  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
already  have  achieved  a  measurable  reduc- 
tion of  birth  rates,  and  the  same  trend  ;s 
^ipjjearlne  iii  Ceylon.  'Tliis  i,s  :•.  start:  if  the 
l-roblems  can  be  met  on  a  far  wider  scale, 
economic  prospects  of  the  less  developed 
countries  will  become  far  niore  encouraeine. 

Another  t.isk  is  to  conserve  the  capit.il  that 
the  underdeveloped  countries  ..Iready  liave. 
The  apparently  liumdrum  business  of  pre- 
venting the  loss  of  capital  already  invested 
could  greatly  improve  ."-tandards  of  livina 
throughout  the  less  developed  v.orld.  .Ade- 
quate maintenance  of  capital  ..ssets  in  the 
developed  countries  is  j)lanr.ed  and  carried 
out  as  a  m'ltter  of  course.  But  m  the  poorer 
countries,  the  very  concept  is  often  lackinc: 
.ind  for  want  of  maintenance,  these  countries 
must  unnecessarily  expend  iirany  millions 
'  f  dollars  annuallv  1 1  replace  industrial  .Tia- 
thinery.  buildings,  power  .'T:6.  tr.-insport.itlon 
facilities  that  have  been  reduced  to  the  point 
o:  uselessness  or  minimum  efficiency  throueir 
Kick  of  care.  To  develop  the  concer-t  and  pr.ic- 
t;ce  of  maintenance,  like  many  other  things 
In  the  spectrum  of  economic  tirogress,  ra'.ses 
i^ew  r-nd  different  problems,  rut  few  v.-ould  be 
more  worth  solving. 

Waste  can  be  found  in  iiiany  .=ectors.  but. 
nowhere  is  it  more  -erious  than  in  agricul- 
ture. It  is  said  that  (jf  all  the  crops  produced 
:n  the  world  each  year,  about  one-third — 
mostlv  in  '.he  liungry  countries- -iS  lost   to 
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spoilage,  insects,  vermin,  fungus  and  plant 
oiseases  If  this  loss  could  be  prevented 
tlirjugh  better  .storage,  herbicides  and 
pesticides,  the  lood  crisis  at  lea.^t  tem- 
.lorarily  would  disappear:  and  the  problem 
of  lievelopment  finance  in  many  countries 
would  be  considerably  lightened.  This  l.>- 
.inotlier  unspectacular  .ictivlty  about  which 
m  ire  should   be  done. 

The  develo])lng  countries  must  not  only 
ionser\e  the  ;issets  they  have;  iliey  must 
.'.Iso  lake  inea.sures  to  attract  ne'w  invest- 
nient  :ind  particularly  capital  from  abroad. 
■.v:t!i  the  technology,  the  cxjierienoe  in 
:.i.>ti.ieement  and  the  links  to  ■world  markets 
•h.it  international  investment  afTords.  Coun- 
tr:ps  that  adopt  policies  and  take  measures 
r  I  in.ike  privrae  capital  welcome  will  l;nd  that 
,-uch  ;i  course  ei'n'ourages  the  investment  of 
public   fund.s   :is   well. 

.•\  task  underiying  all  the  other  elTorts  is 
■he  improvement  of  liuman  resources  The 
foundation  (;f  every  State."  said  Diogenes  two 
•housand  years  ago.  "is  the  education  of  its 
;,  (\:ng."  The  .'-pread  of  knowledge  and  useful 
.■■kills  i.s  what  led  Europe  out  of  the  Dark 
.^ges:  it  is  the  spread  of  knowledge  that  to- 
day will  speed  the  developing  countries  into 
tlie   last   third   of   the   Twentieth   Century. 

Despite  the  high  value  ihat  the  <ieveloplng 
countries  themselves  have  placed  on  .-.chools. 
the  educational  effort  has  been  tragically 
weakened  by  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  no 
_'ood  jnirpose^  on  unplanned  and  tuibalanced 
educational  :,ystenis.  on  outmoded  curri'-ula 
.iiid  instruction  not  matclied  to  the  country's 
need  fr.r  w  rk  asid  skills  A  responsible  and 
well-informed  group  o'f  Latin  .■American  ex- 
jieris  estimated  a  few  ;. ears  ago  that  half 
the  e\poiidiHires  on  education  in  that  part 
of  the  world  has  been  wasted.  Here  is  a  sectr.r 
in  wliich  de'-elopment  assistance  must  en- 
couraae  oid  Mi.nport  a  greatly  improved 
efTort. 

The  tasks  of  cconoinir  developmeni  place 
an  except ioi^'.ally  heavy  burden  on  tlie  leaders 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  It  is  they. 
often  in  the  most  adverse  and  discouraging 
(  Ircumslances.  who  must  stir  the  country's 
energies  and  wed  them  to  the  best  use  of 
resources,  they  who  must  create  a  sense  of 
common  purpose  ,is  the  basis  fcr  orderly 
pjolirical  cvfilution  and  change, 

Tliere  are  :nany  leaders  in  the  less  de- 
■eloped  countries  today  who  are  courageous. 
.'-elfless  and  devoted:  but  unliapplly  there 
;.re  some  who  are  iMt.  We  see  Instances  i<f 
p-.-r.- .nal  aggrandizement:  we  witness  waste 
•!;rouL'h  conspicuous  and  unprodU'-tive  pub- 
lic expendlttires:  we  see  attenipts  to  e\ai'e 
rc'pon.sibility  Ijv  blaminc  internal  problems 
on  other  countries:  we  fee  tailvire  to  advocate 
and  enforce  iiccessary  steps  inv(.>iving  effort 
and  a  mea.sure  of  sacrifice.  And  how  to 
.iccGinpli.sh  peaceful  changes  m  the  distri- 
outlon  ol  political  power  is  a  problem  that  in 
i;iany  ol  the  less  developed  couiitrles  re- 
mains unsolved. 

One  of  the  .-erlous  liabilities  ■  f  sonie 
jioorcr  couiitries  :n  short,  is  leadership  that 
does  not  lead.  And  one  of  the  results  is 
liltely  lo  be  public  apathy  and  cynicism  In- 
.  lead  of  the  lerment  of  enthusi.isn-i  ..nd  the 
hard  work  needed  for  economic  progress. 

The  hlgli-o.coir.c  coitntries.  n-'  le.-s  thai! 
the  developiiig  r,iies.  straid  in  need  of  .,  iiew 
perspecii- e.  Ff  r  them  (he  time  is  lat'-r  than 
thcv  .-eem  to  think.  The  world  is  a'TS'idy  well 
on  the  v.av  to  new  eiitr'^ir.es  l:r  the  im'julai-.ce 
■t  ponu'.ation  iiiid  income.  The  .swift  move- 
nier.'  li  these  trend.s  is  not  beinc  .".dequately 
r>^'"ori.!.'ed  li  t'-:e  jjriorlty  accorded  to  de- 
•.  e.o;inent  finance  timona  the  other  claims  on 
the  fhcrsie.s  i^nd  resources  of  the  hiah-lncome 
..i^iintrics. 

Changes  in  populatir.n  have  been  r-triking 
^lifce  the  end  of  World  War  II  ;.nd  are 
•  ■-ocpcding  a*  .-ii^:  :'ccelerating  .'^peed.  Only  a 
.it'le  more  thai,  :?0  years  from  new  for  in- 
-'taitce,    Br:/;1    v.-ill    l-e    as    populous    as    the 
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DtUted  Slates  or  the  Soviet  nmon  is  today. 
and  at  '.he  same  time,  in  the  year  3000.  the 
Philippines  will  be  bigger  than  any  country 
of  Western  E'lrope  The  propcirtlon  of  the 
worlds  population  that  Uvea  In  less  devel- 
oped countries,  .is  compared  with  the  number 
living  m  high -income  coMp.trles.  t<xlay  is 
about  two  til  one  Present  trends  would  raise 
the  ratio  as  high  as  three  to  one  by  the  end 
of  this  century 

While  the  p<:>pulous  countries  are  rapidly 
becoming  more  populous.  It  Is  likely  that  the 
proeperoi-is  countries  will  go  on  becoming 
much  more  prosperous  On  the  ba«ls  of  rea- 
sonable estimates,  the  gross  national  prod- 
ucts of  'he  high-income  'ouiitrles.  which 
today  total  around  $1,500  billion,  will  at  least 
quadruple  to  .»  figure  of  86,000  billion  or 
more  by  the  end  of  the  century 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  if  we 
are  to  prevent  an  intolerable  economic  and 
political  tlsslon  of  the  world,  the  development 
of  the  pKKirer  countries  requires  a  more  effec- 
tive and  constructive  participation  of  the 
developed   na'lons  on  a   high-prlorlty   baels. 

Present  policies  of  development  assistance 
show  too  little  recognition  of  this  fact  The 
high-Income  countries  do  not  .seem  to  be 
thinking  about  tomorrow  Their  aid  policies 
have  teiKled  .ts  much  to  mirror  their  own 
narrowesv  Concerns  as  to  focus  effectively  on 
the  situation  if  the  developing  countries  and 
its  long-term  meaning  for  the  world  .is  ;i 
whole  It  is  possible  to  overstate  the  case,  but 
nevertheless  It  U  true  that  up  to  now. 
bilateral  programs  of  .isslstance  have  had  as 
one  of  their  primary  objectives  helping  the 
hlgh-lncc>me  countries  themselves:  they  have 
looked  toward  financing  export  sales,  toward 
tactical  support-  of  dlplomac-  toward  holding 
mllU  irv    positions    thought    to    be    strategic. 

These  policies  have  not  opened  the  window 
on  a  -lear  view  of  the  tasks  that  ought  to  be 
undert.iken  In  the  less  develofjed  world.  They 
have  tended  to  distort  i&sistance  in  ta-.  or  of 
things  rather  than  people  They  ha, e  favored 
big  construction  which  has  required  sales  of 
big  Items  of  heavy  equipment,  thev  have  de- 
layed the  attack  on  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  .igncultvire.  of  population  growth 
and  of  education.  They  have  obscured  impor- 
tant dltlerences  m  the  developmental  prob- 
lems of  different  countries  and  different  re- 
gions—  between  fhe  tiisks  to  be  undertaken, 
for  example  m  Latin  .\merica  and  those  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Some  aid  has  not 
only  failed  to  be  productive  by  doing  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  by  making 
the  wrong  use  of  the  slender  resources  avail- 
able, at  "imes  it  m.iy  actually  have  retarded 
economic  growth  Solutions  to  the  problems 
of  trade  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  - 
nnost  particularly  with  respect  to  prices  i>f 
primary  products — have  not  been  devised 

It  Is  time  to  consider  basic  changes  I 
would  like  to  mention  Just  three  De. elop- 
nient  assistance  must,  first  of  all,  turn  away 
from  e.xp«dlency  and  toward  etfectlveness 
It  most  show  a  much  greater  skepticism 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  technology  of 
the  high-income  countries  can  simply  b« 
transferred  to  the  underdeveloped  It  has 
been  a  '.ung  and  painful  experience  to  dis- 
cover that  the  development  of  agriculture  !u 
the  poorer  countries  reciuires  different  tech- 
niques from  thLse  use<l  elsewhere  It  Is  al- 
ready evident  that  political  Institutions 
undergo  a  sea  change  when  they  travel  from 
the  countries  which  gave  them  birth.  It  may 
well  be  that  forms  of  Industrial  and  social 
organuation.  likewise,  are  not  so  transfer- 
able as  we  now  suppose  Development  finance 
must  therefore  demonstrate  a  greater  regard 
for  important  national,  cultural  and  regional 
differences  that  make  the  problems  In  each 
develi  p;:ig  .society  unique  Development  .ls- 
iistance  must  be  much  more  concerned  with 
helping  the  poorer  countries  evolve  the  tech- 
nologies and  build  the  institutions  appropri- 
ate to  their  own  circumstances 

The    second    change    needed    Is    toward    a 
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greater  mt>desty  and  realism  In  expectations 
There  Is  no  such  thing  .is  instant  or  pain- 
less development  Developinent  requires 
deep-seated  i-hanges;  these  are  not  only  going 
fx)  take  time,  its  more  and  more  people  are 
beginning  to  realize,  but  they  no  doubt  will 
lead  to  continuing  turbulence  and  even  vio- 
lence For  this,  the  nations  providing  assist- 
ance must  realistically  be  prepared;  they 
must  not  be  easily  dl.scouraged  or  deterred. 
The  third  and  immediate  change  needed 
Is  improvement  in  the  amo\ints  .ind  terms  of 
capital  transfers  As  the  members  of  this 
assembly  are  aware  the  amount  of  these 
transfers,  so  far  from  keeping  pace  with 
what  needs  to  be  done,  has  tended  to  stag- 
nate Moreover.  In  many  cases,  capital  Is  be- 
ing transferred  on  terms  that  will  eat  heavily 
Into  the  capacity  of  the  receiving  countries 
to  finance  future  growth  The  outstanding 
external  public  debt  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  group  Is  something  over  $40  bil- 
lion. The  problem  Is  not  only  to  alleviate  the 
terms  of  future  .assistance  for  the  ten  or  so 
developlns  countries  that  owe  half  this  debt 
to  12  or  14  developed  nations.  There  1.5 
equally  urgent  need  to  extend  terms — 
amortization  as  well  is  interest  which  will 
avoid  similar  problems  In  the  future  for  the 
newer  countries  which  are  now  .it  the  point 
where  thev  can  use  large  sviins  for  financing 
their  development  needs 

At  the  present  time,  some  of  the  principal 
ald-glvlng  countries  .ire  in  the  worst  possible 
position  they  are  giving  amounts  of  aid 
sufflclently  large  to  irritate  their  own  na- 
tional legislatures,  but  too  small  to  help  ac- 
complish real  economic  progreas  No  busi- 
nessman would  deliberately  make  less  Invest- 
ment m  an  enterprise  than  was  necessary 
for  Its  success  or  on  terms  tiiat  would  cloud 
Its  prospects;  but  that  Is  what  the  developed 
countries  its  i  group.  ;ire  doing  today  If 
there  is  anything  we  should  have  leame<d  by 
now.  It  Is  that  we  should  make  the  most  of 
our  opportunities:  the  response  to  good  per- 
formance m  a  developing  country  should  be 
massive  applications  of  development  finance 
to  multiply  production  .aid  achieve  lasting 
economic  momentum 

There  is  evidence  that  the  attitude  of  some 
high-income  coimtrles  toward  development 
.assistance  Is  beginning  to  change  Recently, 
the  governments  of  half  a  dozen  countries — 
Cuiada.  Denmark,  Ciermany.  Japan,  the 
Netherlands  .ind  Sweden —  have  reached  de- 
cisions to  increase  their  budgets  for  develop- 
ment assistance,  m  some  c.ises  by  .is  much  as 
25  annually  over  the  next  few  years.  An- 
other step  now  well  .idvanced.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report.  Is  to  increase  the  re- 
sijurces  of  the  World  Bank's  afflUate.  the 
International  Development  .\ss<x-latlon.  This 
second  replenishment  is  lntende<l  to  enable 
IDA  operations  for  a  three-year  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  and  will  permit  IDA  to 
lift  Its  commitments  by  an  iverage  of  60"- 
annually  over  the  level  which  the  first  re- 
plenishment was  designed  to  achieve  I  et- 
pect  that  negotiations  will  he  completed  in 
a  matter  of  weeks  and  ;ictlons  required  by 
various  legislative  bodies  will  follow  without 
undue  delay 

But  these  are  only  thin  streaks  of  light 
on  a  grey  horizon.  It  Is  clear  enough  that 
the  targets  for  development  assistance  often 
stated  by  the  high-Income  countries,  and 
thus  far  achieved  only  by  Prance,  cannot  be 
reached  tintll  well  after  the  end  of  this  De- 
velopment Decade  of  the  1960s,  axid  then 
only  If  the  tempo  of  increase  quickens. 

It  Is  still  my  opinion  that  the  developed 
ct)untries  would  materially  beuetlt  their  jwn 
Interests  if  they  could  achieve  a  unified  and 
consistent  perspective  of  the  problems  of 
growth  in  the  le.ss  developed  countries  and 
•  )'  the  importance  of  that  growth  to  their 
own  well-being  For  that  reason.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  a  group  of  leaders  if  intelligence, 
integrity  and  prestige  be  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  consequences 
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of  20  years  of  development  assistance,  assess- 
ing the  results,  clarifying  the  errors  and  pro- 
posing the  policies  which  will  work  better 
In  the  future.  This  proposal  for  a  "grand 
assize"  has  been  under  consideration  by  gov- 
ernments and  the  reaction  is  generally  favor- 
able. I  expect  the  group  will  be  assembled 
and  the  study— in  consultation  with  the 
countries  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  and  the  developing  countries — 
will  be  started  In  the  near  future. 

Embracing  virtually  all  aspects  of  the  de- 
velopment efforts  and  virtually  all  the  na- 
tions engaged  in  it  are  the  International 
organizations.  Many  of  these  are  specialized 
.igencies  associated  with  the  United  Nations, 
but  they  also  Include  the  Organization  for 
Ekionomlc  Cooperation  and  Development  as 
well  as  the  regional  development  banks. 
These  entitles  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  economic  development  and  the 
protection  of  peace.  Their  continuing  partici- 
pation In  the  world's  everyday  work  Is  not 
the  less  useful  because  It  Is  largely  un- 
honored  and  unsung. 

It  would  be  unrealistic,  nevertheless,  not 
to  recognize  that  the  International  organi- 
zations are  In  danger  of  disappointing  the 
publics  which  ^upport  them.  One  reason  may 
be  that  these  organizations  and  their  par- 
liamentary bodies  sometimes  succumb  to  the 
risk  of  contributing  more  to  the  alreadv 
worldwide  surplus  of  oratory  than  to  the 
stock  of  new  Ideas  and  useful  activities.  An- 
other reason,  unquestionably,  is  the  continu- 
ing multiplication  of  new  organizations.  In 
the  end,  the  sight  of  so  many  hands  out- 
stretched from  so  many  different  dlrectlon.s. 
in  gestures  either  of  help  or  of  supplication, 
must   lead   to  confusion  and   bewilderment 

It  is  time.  I  suggest,  for  us  in  the  In- 
ternational organizations  to  take  an  antl- 
prollferatlon  pledge:  to  reserve  the  creation 
"t  new  entitles  for  functions  that  clearly  have 
no  possible  home  among  the  many  rooms 
offered  by  the  International  family;  to  allow 
the  organizations  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention on  the  improvement  of  existing  ef- 
forts; and  to  permit  them  to  work  out  a 
more  effective  coordination  and  distribution 
of  labors  among  themselves.  Looking  at  world 
and  regional  organizations  directly  concerned 
with  development  finance.  It  Is  easy  to  see, 
t  r  instance,  that  we  should  go  further  ir. 
.oordinating  and  centralizing  functions  of 
research,  fact-gathering  and  reporting.  That 
Would  reduce  demands  on  the  time  ana 
patience  of  i>ur  client  countries  and  would 
increase  our  ow^n  efficiency.  I  am  sure  that 
Lither  important  opportunities  for  a  better 
distribution  of  effort  exist  not  only  among 
the  financial  Institutions  but  throughout  the 
strticture    of    international    organizations. 

I  wish  .ilso  to  observe  'hat  International 
organizations,  no  less  than  national  entitles, 
must  be  .ilert  to  the  necessity  for  new  ap- 
proaches The  tendency  of  any  institution 
IS  t.j  tlevelop  and  apply  standard  formulas, 
a  tendency  from  which  I  may  say  the  World 
Bink  Group  is  not  immune.  Working  out 
new  solutions  and  breaking  old  habits  i-s 
:iot  an  easy  task;  but  It  will  always  be 
necessary  tor  progress.  In  the  World  Bank 
Group,  for  Instance,  we  have  been  slow  to 
finance  state-owned  enterprises  because  of 
the  problem  In  many  countries  of  ensuring 
efficient  management  of  vindertaklngs  that, 
for  want  of  private  savings,  must  ■  perate 
inder  government  sponsorship.  We  have  only 
r.cratched  the  surface  of  financing  projects 
to  promote  tourism,  even  though  the  results 
of  such  financing  may  be  of  first  importance 
for  economic  development  in  a  number  of 
>  ountries  No  doubt  other  international  or- 
ganuatlons  have  barriers  of  thought  which 
it   would    he   equally   useful   to   break   down 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  all  of  us  m 
the  development  business  should  remember. 
It  is  that  we  do  live  In  a  world  of  change,  A 
world  in  which  not  only  problems  but  op- 
portunities   are    multiplying    at    increasing 
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speed.  The  new  opportunities  being  opened 
up  by  advances  in  technology,  if  we  take 
.dvantage  of  them,  could  bring  about  Im- 
portant breakthroughs  on  some  of  the  most 
(.iilllcult  development  problems,  and  could 
help  bring  about  a  spectacular  transforma- 
tion of  the  prospects  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries  Let  me  mention  a  few  possibilities: 

One — Greatly  increased  yields  in  agricul- 
ture through  the  availability  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizers  at  low  cost.  This  can  be 
.ichleved  on  the  basis  of  new  processes  for 
producing  cheap  ammonia.  A  high  degree  of 
international  cooperation  is  required  to 
.ichieve  the  chain  of  primary  materials,  man- 
ufacturing facilities  and  financing  and  dis- 
tribution organizations  needed  to  serve  indi- 
vidual countries.  The  problems  which  must 
lie  solved  iire  formidable,  but  in  my  opinion 
not  Insoluble.  Progress  on  this  front  would 
be  of  the  greatest  significance. 

Two — A  considerable  fortification  of  nutri- 
tion, through  the  continuing  development  of 
jilants  producing  high  crop  yields  and  con- 
taining high  protein  and  caloric  values.  Ad- 
vances already  made  In  this  respect  are  be- 
t;lnnlng  to  be  widely  applied  here  in  India, 
for  Instance.  Recent  successes  in  the  labora- 
tory put  us  fin  a  biological  frontier  which 
considerably  increases  the  possibilities  of 
developing  products  wlUch  will  exceed  In  nu- 
trltional  values  anything  now  found  in 
nature 

Three — Overcoming  water  shortages  by 
making  sea  water  usable  for  drinking,  for 
industrial  use  and  eventually  for  agricultural 
use.  Processes  for  large-scale  de-saltlng  of 
.-ea  water  are  soon  to  have  their  first  trials: 
and  the  cost  of  making  sea  water  suitable  for 
drinking  and  for  irrigation  may  in  this  gen- 
eration .ipprouch  levels  which  would  make 
lo-sslb'.e  appliciUlon  on  a  wide  scale. 

Four — A  worldwide  slowing  in  rates  of 
population  prowth,  based  on  simple,  inex- 
pensive and  reliable  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. Here  the  problem  Is  not  only  further 
technical  advance  but  also  accelerated  social 
.ctlon  to  see  that  the  technology  is  used. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  to  this  meet- 
ing as  a  banker,  not  as  a  diplomat,  and  I 
have  not  used  the  guarded  phrases  which 
international  civil  servants  often  employ. 
One  of  the  great  contributions  which  this 
meeting  could  make  to  the  progress  of  human 
affairs  would  be  to  bring  about  a  sharper 
feeling  of  urgency  about  the  tasks  of  devel- 
opment. It  therefore  seemed  to  me  that  to 
Indulge  in  an  exercise  of  mere  politeness 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Conference  and 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  Importance  of 
its  deliberations. 

I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  up  to  now, 
performance  in  development  and  in  develop- 
ment assistance  has  fallen  short  of  our  aspi- 
rations. The  prosperous  nations  have  been 
Irresolute  and  to  some  extent  even  Irrelevant 
m  their  efforts  to  assist  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  underdeveloped  world  Is  very 
far  from  being  in  a  position  to  say  that  it 
has  done  all  It  could  to  help  Itself.  Among 
international  organizations,  a  multiplicity 
sometimes  verging  on  disarray  Is  evident. 

Despite  this,  much  progress  has  been  made 
and  much  more,  I  am  convinced.  Is  in  pros- 
pect. Sheer  physical  achievement  In  the  less 
developed  world — the  tens  of  millions  of 
kilowatts  of  electric  generating  capacity,  the 
h.undreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  highways 
ind  railways  constructed  or  reconditioned, 
the  multitude  of  industrial  plants — has  been 
tremendous. 

Throughout  many  parts  of  the  less  devel- 
oped world,  an  Infrastructure  has  been  put 
down  on  the  basis  of  which  other  kinds  of 
iconomlc  growth  can  and  should  proceed 
more  rapidly.  Even  more  portentous  for  the 
future  is  the  growing  number  of  people  who 
are  acquiring  the  skills  and  attitudes  which 
will  accelerate  that  growth.  A  number  of 
countries  have  acquired  the  momentum  that 
will  carry  them  to  satisfactory  standards  of 
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living;  and  I  think  that  In  their  forward 
movement,  others  will  Join  in  increasing 
numbers. 

The  speed  at  which  development  moves 
forward  will  depend  much  on  the  spirit  in 
which  the  older  and  richer  countries,  the 
newer  and  poorer  countries,  and  the  inter- 
national organizations  all  conduct  their  com- 
mon efforts.  Imagination  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  meet  the  many  and  almost  infinitely 
diverse  challenges  of  the  situation  of  the 
developing  nations.  Patience  is  a  quality 
which  will  be  needed  In  plenty,  because  the 
way  for  many  nations  will  be  long;  pauses 
and  setbacks  are  bound  to  happen. 

The  tasks  facing  rich  and  poor  countries 
alike— of  reconciling  rival  political  views,  of 
relaxing  social  tensions,  of  refereelng  intense 
competition  for  budgetary  resources,  of  pro- 
viding for  Internal  order  and  external  de- 
fense— these  common  tasks  ought  to  en- 
gender mutual  respect  and  tolerance  between 
the  countries  giving  aid  and  those  receiving 
it.  And  in  the  face  of  the  scale  and  serious- 
ness of  these  responsibilities  which  national 
authorities  are  carrying,  humbly  is  the  way 
the  international  agencies,  with  their  armies 
of  initials,  ought  to  conduct  their  business  of 
trying  to  act  as  inspiration  and  guide  to 
development. 

Savants  and  scholars,  Mr.  Chairman,  tell  us 
that  humanity  is  now  passing  through  a 
revolutionary  transformation  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  since  the  changes  that 
followed  on  the  invention  of  agriculture. 
perhaps  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Advances  In 
scientific  discovery  and  technical  application 
follow  each  other  with  more  and  more  be- 
wildering speed.  The  technological  revolution 
greatly  increases  the  potential  of  mankind, 
but  Increases  it  both  for  good  and  ill;  we 
stand  at  a  point  where  humanity  literally  has 
the  power  either  to  blow  Itself  to  bits  or  to 
achieve  for  the  whole  human  race  security 
and  comfort  of  which  kings  of  old  never 
dreamed. 

So  far  the  world  is  only  beginning  to  tap 
its  new  potential.  The  very  coming  together 
of  this  Conference,  which  provides  a  cross- 
roads for  discussion,  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  It  gives  reason  to  hope  that  at  this 
particular  turning  in  the  road  of  human 
history,  we  will  go  in  the  right  direction: 
that  just  as  man  turned  long  ago  from 
savagery  to  civilization,  he  will  now  turn 
toward  an  Increasingly  better  life  on  this 
planet. 


Howard  Ellis,  Champion  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Howard 
Ellis,  one  of  Chicago's  outstanding  at- 
torneys and  a  man  internationally 
known  for  defending  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  press,  died  on  Sunday, 
February  18. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  senior  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaf- 
fetz  &  Masters,  and  served  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  an  out- 
standing Chicago  newspaper. 

This  noted  attorney  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity who  was  devoted  to  his  country 
and  lived  according  to  the  high  ideals 
and  principles  which  he  never  com- 
promised. 

Howard  Ellis'  untimely  death  leaves  a 
tremendous   gap   among   the   ranks   of 
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those    who    have    courageously    cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Ellis  intimately,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  associate 
with  him  occasionally,  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  for  he  was  a  man  highly  re- 
spected and  affectionately  regarded  by 
his  community. 

An  editorial  about  Howard  Ellis,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  20  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  follows: 
Howard  Ellis 

Howard  Ellis  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
to  be  able  to  do  in  his  lifetime  something 
which  win  be  remembered.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
and  a  distinguished  one,  but  his  services 
traii&cended  the  routine  of  office  and  court- 
room which  affords  so  many  lawyers  a  com- 
lortable  living. 

The  record  he  leaves  behind  provides  an 
imperishable  contribution  in  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  Howard  Ellis  was  a 
principal  in  some  of  the  landmark  cases  of 
our  lime.  He  and  his  late  lissoclate,  Vt'ey- 
mouth  Kirkland.  were  general  counsel  lor 
the  Tribune.  Together  they  represented  this 
newspaper  In  cases  which  gave  added  Im- 
pregnability to  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  also  an  expert  on  the  law  of 
libel.  In  Henry  Ford's  suit  against  the  Trib- 
une, he  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  "fair 
comment"  which  the  courts  have  not  only 
accepted  but  greatly  extended. 

In  1920  .Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Kirkland  repre- 
sented the  Tribune  before  the  Supreme  court 
of  Illinois  in  a  suit  In  which  the  Chicago  city 
administration  of  William  Hale  Thompson 
tried  to  reactivate  the  discredited  doctrine  of 
libel  upon  government.  Chief  Justice  Floyd 
Tl^.ompson.  in  the  decision  holding  for  the 
Tribune,  said,  "If  this  action  can  be  main- 
tained against  a  newspaper  it  can  be  main- 
tained against  every  private  citizen  who  ven- 
tures to  criticize  the  ministers  who  are  tem- 
porarily conducting  the  affairs  of  l.is  govern- 
ment." 

When  the  .Saturday  Press  of  Minneapolis 
was  suppressed  by  injunction  in  1930,  the 
Tribune  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  proprie- 
tor, J.  M.  Near.  Ellis  and  Kirkland  carried 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  court, 
which  lield  the  Minnesota  gag  l.iw  unconsti- 
tutional. Chief  Justice  Hughes  said  that  the 
Minnesota  law  was  "the  essence  of  censor- 
ship" and  that  previous  restraints  upon  pub- 
lication to  protect  public  officers  could  not  be 
countenanced. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  also  of  counsel  In  another 
action  brought  against  the  city  of  Chicago 
by  the  Tribune,  attacking  the  payment  of 
"expert  fees"  in  land  appraisals.  This  chal- 
lenge did  much  to  discourage  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  political  abuse. 

We  w.'ho  kiicw  him  will  miss  Howard 
Ellis  tremendously.  He  was  a  man  of  charm, 
of  great  intellectual  capacity,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  legal  scholars  in  the  bar.  His 
abiding  monument  is  the  service  he  per- 
formed in  the  great  cause  of  free  and  unfet- 
tered expression. 


Statement  in  Support  of  H.R.  14935,  90th 
Congress,  To  Regulate  the  Mailing  of 
Master  Keys  for  Automobiles 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  congratulations  to  Chairman 
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Nrx  aiid  his  subcommittee  for  the  work 
performed  m  draftmg  this  fine  legisla- 
tion regulatine;  the  mailing  of  master 
keys  for  motor  \  ehlcles. 

I  think  there  is  an  imperativo  and 
growtn.?  need  for  this  legislation  Kach 
year  the  American  public  is  burdened 
with  incieasing  costs  for  automobile  in- 
surance Without  question,  one  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  increasing  auto- 
mobile insurance  premiums  is  the 
mounting  nvmiber  of  stolen  automobiles. 
Each  year  we  have  a  marked  increase  in 
the  nuiuber  of  automobiles  reported 
stolen  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiuation 
statistics  indicate  that  the  number  of  ve 
hides  stolen  has  increased  71  percent  in 
5  years,  from  a  total  of  326, oon  m  1061  to 
557,000  m  1966  Furthermore,  the  FBI 
reporUs  that  for  the  first  9  months  of 
n>67,  JanuaiT  throuuh  Sept<>mber.  the 
nimiber  of  automobiles  reported  .stolen 
had  increased  by  17  percent  over  the 
ii'omber  for  the  comparable  period  of 
1966  At  the  present  rate  one  vehicle  is 
.stolen  m  the  United  States  every  minute 
around  tiie  clock  throughout  the  year, 
and  by  1970.  if  we  continue  at  the  pres- 
e!'.t  rate,  we  will  surpass  a  million  auto- 
mobiles stolen  per  year  reaching  an  aver- 
age of  one  every  30  seconds. 

Last  year  in  testimony  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Juvenile  D-linQUency  Subcom- 
mittee. Michael  J  Murphy,  president  of 
the  National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau, 
called  for  a  Federal  law  prohibiting  the 
indiscriminate  sale  of  master  keys  ni  in- 
terstate commerce  "  Mr  Murphy  said 
mail  order  firms  solicit  sales  of  master 
keys  by  direct  mail  and  through  advei - 
tisements  in  national  mauazmes  He 
said 

The  Ads  state  that  rhr*  set.5  are  f'T  iPijitl- 
m.ite  use  onlv  biit  we  hnve  found  thiit  nearly 
.iiivone  can  'ibttiin  ''oniplete  sets  witii  e.xse 

Mr  Minphv  explained  tliat  members 
of  Ins  staff  u.sing  their  home  addresses 
purchased  masrer  keys  without  fouble 

Mr   Murpiiy  further  stated 

We  ha-,  e  nn  figures  to  support  our  conten- 
tlon  that  ,»  growing  number  of  thieves  Ate 
also  .imong  tiie  customers  but  nir  .igents 
.incl  the  pciice  -AUh  vhom  we  worit  point  to 
.1  rising  number  m  stolen  cirs  recovered 
wuich  sJiow  no  'lijtij  of  forcible  entry  an 
incrw.ijHiij  niiirber  ot  cars  stolen  rrf>rn  unce 
comrirati- ely  s..:e  parking  lots  .md  gnrages. 
•  n,1  frequent  vtrrest  uf  persons  in  possession 
of  .■j:;ister  keys, 

A  panic jlar!v  disturbing  a>>)  ct  of  the 
indiscr:mma*e  -nie  of  ma>;ter  keys  is  that 
to  the  extent  that  the.^e  keys  are  used  for 
theft  of  automobiles,  the  United  States 
Goyernment  s  abetting  this  crime  by  al- 
lowiMt:  irrespoiis.ble  operators  to  adver- 
t'st>.  sell,  .-nd  d  iiver  master  ktys  through 
the  U  S.  mail  service. 

Enactment  of  t  .is  legislation  would  b? 
of  beiv.-flt  to  local  law  enforceme-u  offi- 
cials by  reducm;:  the  How  o:  muster  keys 
to  juvtmles  and  irresponsible  members  of 
society. 

The  pronospu  legislation  will  not  pre- 
clidt?  the  sale  aiicl  us"  oi  master  key.x  for 
legitimate  purport?**,  it  is  intended  to  re- 
strict auch  sales  to  kgitimate  users  only. 

Mr  S;  taker.  I  uree  fnvorrble  consid- 
eration of  the  bul.  VR  t"1935.  I  realize 
that  even  with  enactment  oi  the  pro- 
posed legislation  we  cannot  exptct  to 
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keep  master  keys  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  professional  auto  thieves,  but, 
at  the  very  least,  we  can  eliminate  the 
ready  availability  of  them  I  tiunk  tliat 
it  IS  particularly  important  liiat  \«.e  act 
to  lemove  the  temptation  for  vount'sters 
to  obtain  master  keys  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  this  temptation  contrib- 
utes to  juvenile  delinquency,  but  with  our 
increasing  Juvenile  delinquency  rate,  we 
do  know  that  we  must  .seriously  consider 
every  means  to  reduce  contributing  fac- 
tors. Again,  may  I  say  that  I  thank  you 
for  the  occasion  to  express  my  views  on 
this  proposed  legislation  which  our  coun- 
tiT  needs 


Some  Fact!  About  the  Draft  System  and 
the  Man  Who  Directs  It 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

■F    INDIANA 
IN   THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursday.   Frhruarv  20    19fi8 

Ml  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
trations  action  last  week  in  removin,? 
draft  deferments  for  almost  all  grad- 
uate students.  etTective  this  .Tune,  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  many  people. 

To  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
why  this  was  done,  by  whom  it  was  done, 
and.  most  Important,  the  personal  phi- 
losophy of  the  head  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  who  must  put  these  rules 
into  efTtct,  the  followins  articles  will  be 
helpiul:  •Draft  Call  of  Oldest  Laid  to 
President. '  from  the  Washinyton.  D.C, 
Post  of  February  18  1968,  For  the  Long 
Ha-tl,  a  Toughe:  Draft,  "  Irom  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  18.  1968:  and 
The  Homespun  Philosophy  of  Draft  Di- 
rector Hcrshey  '  from  the  Washnu'ton. 
DC.  Star  of  February  18    1968: 

(From  'he  Washington  (DC  )   Post    Feb.  18 

19681 

Draft  Call  of  (Eldest  L.md  to  Ppesident 

I  By    Morton    Mlntzi 

Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B  Her- 
shey  said  yesterday  tliat  the  controversial 
pc':icv  <ir  ^.lUlng  up  the  oldr^t  dralt-ellglble 
men  first  was  continued  Frldav  by  order  of 
the  White  House 

'The  decision  was  made  from  the  'op." 
Hershey  said   in   .\   telephone   interview. 

In  a  telegram  Friday  to  all  >tate  directory 
of  The  .Selective  Service  System.  Hershey 
said,  'A  change  In  the  order  of  call  is  not 
justified  >it  this  time  Fairness  and  equity  .  . 
ai  well  .IS  the  Interest  of  the  Nation,  require 
that  this  long-standing  practice  be  main- 
tained " 

This  ran  counter  to  President  Johnson's 
message  of  March  6.  1967.  on  the  Selective 
Sen'tre  System.  Three  recent  studies  of  the 
draft  "reveal  that  the  current  order  of  call 
IS  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
everyone  involved— and  Is  actually  the  re- 
verse of  wr.at  It  should  be."  the  President 
sjid. 

"I  will  Issue  an  Executive  Order  directing 
thiit  .n  the  fiil're  .s  other  measures  I  :'m 
proposing  are  put  into  effect,  men  be  drafted 
ijeglnning  at  age  19,"  Mr,  Johnson  added. 

The  order  w.:s  never  liiued.  Last  sum- 
m-?f.  Congreis  Itself  revised  the  Selective 
Ser'. .e  Act  Ir  continued  deferments  for 
•indersir.duates  and  eliminated  them,  as  of 
next  June,  for  most  (graduate  'tudents.  This 
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laid     the    groundwork    lor    the    i.ew    draft 
uproar. 

Friday's  announoemenl  that  there  would 
be  no  ch.iiige  In  the  order  of  call  w^s  cou- 
pled with  .mother,  which  carried  out  the 
L'.'hijreselon.U  mandate  by  ending  araduat-^ 
lieJern.ents  except  for  medical  ,ind  dent.U 
-tudents,  who  were  singled  out  bv  the  N.i- 
■lonal    Security    (.'nuncil. 

The  combined  iinnouncement  produced  .i 
stream  of  .ingry  protests  from  ur.iverslty 
-spokesmen  who  loresaw  a  devast.iting  im- 
pact on  graduate  .'-chool  enro:iments. 

'The  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  is  ap- 
palled," said  Its  president  Oustave  Arlt.  m 
one  of  the  stronger  reactions.  "It  is  obvious 
that  the  decisions  were  i.ased  «jn  purelv 
political   considerations" 

In  a  telecast  t.iped  last  Wednesday  for 
use  tonight.  Vice  President  Humpl.rey  re- 
called "the  Burke  Marshall  Commission" 
■tnd  said,  I  hope  that  the  Congres.s  w:'.!  tak( 
note  of  the  reconimendatlons  of  that  Com- 
.-nl-sslon  and  make  a  very  substantial  revi- 
sion  of  Selective   Service" 

Marshall,  tormer  chief  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Dep<irtment,  headed 
President  Johnson's  National  Advl.sc  ry  Con;- 
mlttee  on  Selective  .Service  Its  report  pre- 
ceded the  President's  1967  niessaee 

One  of  its  disregarded  recommendations 
was   that    19-vear-"lds  be  dr.ifted   hrst 

In  Bedford,  N.Y,  Mar.shall  said  in  a  tele- 
plione  interview:  "I  don't  understand  .  .  . 
the  reasoning  that  led  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  couldn't  reverse  the  order 
of  call" 

Hershey  said  one  suggested  alternative,  set- 
ting up  several  separate  age  groups  for  each 
draft  call,  would  create  a  "bedlam  "  of  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  although  he  would 
not  sav  we  couldn't  do  It  " 

Hie  educators'  view  is  that  tiic  Govern- 
ment has  created  a  bedlam  In  higher  educa- 
tion by  pursuing  a  policy  that  will  mean 
tewer  draft  calls  for  groups  who  tn  large 
numbers  do  not  go  to  college  at  all^Negroes 
and  the  poor 

Rus.sell  r  Tliackrev  executive  director  "f 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
.ind  Land  Grant  Colleges  said  that  the  '  prime 
farpet"  of  the  draft  now  becon-.es  the  es- 
'Imated  226,000  t^.rst-year  graduate  students 
and  seniors  graduating  iiext  June  The  fotal 
is  only  14,000  short  cf  the  expected  draft 
call    for   the    fiscal    year    beclnning   m    Julv 

On  "Face  to  Face"  (WTTGl  at  7  tonight 
the  Vice  President  takes  a  dllTeren;  Mck 
'.  .  .  students  liave  reallv  less  to  complain 
about  Selective  Service  than  most  other  peo- 
ple, "  Humphrey  .-avs  on  the  taped-in-advance 
program 

'It's  the  non-student  that  really  gets 
rooked  In  this  one  and  reallv  gets  hooked  up, 
I  should  say.  In  this  business  " 

Dean  Colin  S  Plttendrlgh  of  Princeton 
Unf. ersity's  graduate  school  said  that  an 
intake  of  graduate  students  will  eive  the 
armed  forces  older  inon,  primarily  intel- 
lectuals .  ,  .  not  the  most  useful  soldiers  " 

The  most  useful  In  the  eyes  of  the  .^.rmy 
i'.re  said  to  be  19-year-olds.  Gen.  Hi^rshev 
hinted  in  the  interview,  however,  that  the 
\rmys  view  l.s  not  necessarily  that  of  t'le 
Defense  Department  He  remarked  that  his 
■  .wn  son-ln-Iaw  Is  an  Army  officer  who  'would 
like  to  have  some  men  old  enough  to  be 
non-coms  " 

Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Is  one  of  several  educators  who  prefer 
no  student  deferments  at  all  and  a  sutastltu- 
•lon  of  a  system  of  random  selection  for  the 
draft. 

IFrom  f.'.e  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18.  1968) 
For  the  Long  H.wl.  a  Tougher  Draft 
After  several  nionths  of  hesitation.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  acted  on  Friday  to  remove  one 
of  the  most  criticized  Inequities  in  the  draft 
system — deferments  for  graduate  students. 
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The  N.ttioiial  Security  Council- — in  effect 
Mr  Johnson,  who  la  its  chairman — made 
public  a  decision  to  abolish  most  graduate 
student  deferments  effective  this  June,  The 
Council  .ilso  su.s]>ended  indeHnltely  the  ad- 
ministrative biisis  lor  occupational  defer- 
lueiit-s  granted  to  about  170,000  men,  another 
aspect  C'f  the  draft  .system  the  National  Ad- 
visory C -■iiimisslon  on  .Selective  service  liad 
attacked  as  unnecessary  and  inequitable  m 
its  report  to  Mr.  Johnson  last  winter. 

SOME    EXCEPTIONS 

The  Council  made  exceptions  in  both  areas. 

Graduate  students  in  medicine  and  den- 
tistry and  those  in  the  lUUed  Uelds  of  oste- 
(jpathy.  c-pioinetry  and  \eterinary  medicine 
Will  continue  to  be  deferred.  About  50  i>er 
cent  of  these  students  will  eventually  be 
taken  into  service  anyway  through  the 
^pecl.il  doctors  draft. 

Other  er.iduate  students  who  had  com- 
i.ileted  .1  year  of  graduate  study  by  last  Oct. 
1  tow&rri  a  doctoral  (t  an  cfjuiNalent  profes- 
sional Ciegree.  or  a  combination  of  master's 
and  liO'.tiral  degrees,  will  continue  to  be 
deferred  for  a  total  ol  live  years,  including 
.iiiv  vears  of  graduate  study  prior  to  Oct,  1, 
1967" 

Btit  tiie  -est.  the  great  majority,  will  now 
be  vuliier.ible  to  the  draft. 

Despite  the  suspension  of  tlie  lists  of  crit- 
ical occupations  and  essential  activities  by 
the  NS.C.  the  nation's  4,084  local  dralt 
'joards  v.ill  retain  wida  cii.scrpf.oiiary  powers 
•.3  continue  such  deferments  to  avoid  hard- 
.-hlps  for  their  communities 

Abotit  half  tlie  339,474  occupational  defer- 
ments held  by  dralt  registrmts  .ire  already 
iiiased  on  this  discretionary  power.  A  board 
may.  ;or  e.\ample.  defer  'he  only  electrician 
available  at  a  local  manufacturing  plant  If 
his  induction  would  liai.iper  the  plant's 
ibllity  to  operate. 

OLDEST  FIRSl 

Mr   Johnson  left  intact  ;lie  ■  r.rreni  tiral 
Iirocess    t.nder    which    the    oldest    men    are 
laken    r.rst    in    the    chronological    order    of 
I  heir  birth  dates. 

His  cieclslon  on  graduate  deferments  in 
these  circumstances  aroused  educators  be- 
cause if  tlic  serious  enec  t  .n  iho  ttraduate 
schools  ar.1.1  it  was  expcied  to  liave  wide 
political  repercussions. 

Beginning  this  June  lor  the  lirst  lime,  ihe 
-ons  «.;  -he  tirban  middle  class  will  begin 
to  feel  the  burden  of  the  heavy  draft  calls 
That  liavp  >;een  levied  since  19G.5  to  conscript 
.  oidlers  fcr  the  battlefields  in  Vietnam. 

Administration  (  ilicials  said  They  expected 
irom  100,000  to  150  ouO  men  to  be  drafted 
during  .''seal  vear  1969,  beginning  July  1.  as 
a  result  cf  the  decision  in  graduate  defer- 
ments. Another  .ipproxlmatelv  75,000  are  ex- 
I'lected  -o  volunteer  fcr  service  under  the 
threat  of  the  draft. 

Thev  will  include  the  June  graduates  of 
iour-yp?.r  colleges,  current  first-year  gradu- 
ate students  and  men  who  v.-iU  receive  their 
masters  degree  this  ,Tunc  There  are  now 
approximately  350,000  four-vear  college  sen- 
iors. 144  000  hrst  year  graduate  students  and 
56,009  masters  degree  and  Ph.D.  candidates. 

About  41  per  cent  c.f  the  roughly  550.000 
men  in  these  cateecrles  will  thus  either  be 
drafted  cr  induced  to  enlist  by  the  threat 
of  conscription  if  the  higher  combined  offi- 
cial estimate  c.f  both  groups.  225.000  men,  Is 
taken, 

Tlic  ntasnitude  of  the  effect  can  be  ascer- 
tained wl'.en  the  major  portion  of  these  225,- 
000  rnen — the  150.000  who  may  not  choose 
to  enlist  nnd  are  drafted  outright  by  1969 — 
i.s  compared  to  the  14,000  four-year  college 
graduates  v.-ho  will  be  drafted  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

To  avoid  this  roughly  10-fold  increase, 
cducatcrs  h.ad  pressured  Mr  Johnson  to  in- 
stitute a  new  draft  selection  process  whereby 
men  would  be  taken  in  proportions  from  each 
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age  group  Irom  19  through  t!ie  cutcnl  age  of 
■J5  years. 

HKASONING  (.IVFN 

While  Hou.se  sources  said  this  proposal  was 
rejected,  however,  on  two  t^rotuids.  First, 
it  \\-ould  have  been  unfair  to  the  oratt  regis- 
trants by  exposing  ihem  !m  lej.'ialeti  and 
growing  jeopardy  as  ihey  i^rw^ressed  through 
each  Ufte  group;  and  seioiui,  it  wo\ild  have 
been  aOmirusiralively  unw.  rkable  wiih  the 
4.ob4  local  boards. 

riic  sources  pointed  out  hat  Congress  had 
rejccled  last  summer  Mr  Johnson's  attempt 
to  create  a  ranuoin  selection  system,  or  tirali 
lottery,  which  would  have  eased  ihe  impact 
on  the  graduate  schools  and  was  lavcred  by 
c(iucati.'r.>. 

I  From    the    'iVashinglon    iD'',   Sunday   Star, 

F'Mj    Ifi,  lUtJHi 
'i'HE  Homespun  Philosophy  ok  Dhaft  Direc- 
tor Hershey 
(By  John  Barbour) 

The  man  who  drafted  14  million  young 
Americans  for  three  disparate  wars  cousidero 
Ills  critics  regretfully,  .us  a  plowman  con- 
siders an  acre  of  marshland  uniit  lor  the 
plow. 

He  is  74  now,  but  stiil  with  a  dr.iwhng 
sense  of  irony  learned  in  boyhood  on  an  Indi- 
ana farm  where  orphaned  l.iinbs  were  bottle- 
fed,  calves  were  \\eaned  early,  .old  a  boy  at 
age  4  kept  the  woodbox  lull  lor  seven  days 
a  week. 

"Well,"  said  Lewis  Blaine  Hershey,  n.s  \(iicc 
rising  and  bending  witii  age.  'lorttmately  lor 
the  people  w  ho  want  to  be  against  something, 
the  draft  is  very  easily  personalized  because 
It  happens  to  have  a  director. 

"And  it's  a  lot  easier  to  hate  ,i  guy  than 
it  Is  to  hate  an  Idea." 

For  some,  this  rougii-speakiug,  heavily 
built  man  is  both  the  idea  and  the  guy.  In  28 
years,  as  director  o!  Selective  Service,  he's 
been  assailed  before.  But  his  critics  are  more 
vehement,  angrier  now. 

They  call  for  his  resignation,  a  revision  of 
the  draft  law,  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
They  accuse  him  of  restricting  tree  speech,  ol 
not  being  uniform  in  draft  policy,  of  being 
too  old  to  do  his  Job.  His  headquarters  has 
been  picketed.  Draft  centers  have  Ijcen 
mobbed.  Congressmen  and  senators,  clergy- 
men and  professors,  students  and  mothers 
have  berated  him  in  dramatic  emotional  and 
erudite  prose. 

PEOPLE    TOO    S.MAP.T 

But  Hershey  settles  into  the  big  brown 
leather  chair  next  to  his  desk  and  remembers 
how  as  a  young  man  in  Indiana  he  took  a 
prisoner  unshackled  to  the  state  \^•ork  larm 
for  his  father  who  was  sheriff.  They  had  a  fiat 
tire,  and  the  prisoner  worked  voluntarily  and 
feverishly  to  change  it  so  they  could  eaten 
the  train  in  time. 

"Well,"  Hershey  drawled,  "he  liad  enough 
sense  to  know  I  had  a  duty.  And,  after  all,  if 
people  aren't  too  smart,  they  generally  under- 
stand. Sometimes  people  get  too  smart.  They 
get  so  much  knowledge  it  bothers  them.  They 
know  how  it  happened  in  Kome,  and  how  it 
happened  in  Greece,  and  how  it  happened 
several  other  places.  And  they  kind  of  lose 
Eight  of  how   It's   happening   here, 

"I  do  think,"  Hershey  said,  "that  we  got 
some  people  who  have  carried  the  ideas  ol 
building  an  ideal  world  to  the  place  where 
they're  quite  a  little  remote  from  the  world 
they  find." 

The  v.'orld  of  Lov.-ls  Hershey  is  .':  down-to- 
earth  world,  and  an  imperfect  one.  Because 
of  an  old  polo  accident,  he  wears  n  cla.'ss  eye, 
but  he  sqtiints  "O  tiehtiy  it  is  olten  liard 
to  tell  v.'hlch  eye  Is  t'ae  bad  one.  Ills  creased 
face  has  the  look  of  a  pioneer  fort  with  riffe 
slits  through  which  someone  is  watching. 

From  v.ithin,  he  measures  l.is  critics  and 
their  reasons. 

"I   get  caught   by   .-:11    the   people  who   are 
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uii  the  Hlil  who  are  r.ii.-^ing  hell.'  he  s.ud.  He 
can  appreciate,  he  added.  ..  m.ui  who  is  run- 
iiiiig  lor  office  who  .atacks  :.im  to  get  his 
name  In  the  papers.  He  can  understand  criti- 
cism from  a  senator  who  gets  300  letters  Irom 
wonun  V,  ii(jse  sons  iiave  been  inducted. 

Do  I  blame  the  mother  for  writiny?"  he 
■  is.ked.  Hell,  no.  But  on  the  other  hand,  do 
I  blame  her  lor  h.ivmg  li>ed  pretty  iilcely  in 
this  country  lor  .t  long  iimei'  Ycu  can'i  liave 
one  without  the  oilier." 

IHE     BOUNTY     JU.UPERS 

I'he  cMtici.-:m  bothers  him.  But  thi.s  day 
in  his  spacious  office,  surrounded  oy  ihe 
Hags  of  every  stale  and  territory  that  has  a 
cir.ift  office,  he  was  philosoi>liicai  about  it. 

llf  talked  of  Civil  War  tiavs,  of  the  bounty 
jumpers,  boys  v.ho  too'ic  inyv.here  irom  >-3ob 
to  jl.300  lor  Milunteeriiig.  who'd  then  Uls- 
,ippear  and  go  el.sewhere  to  take  another 
n.oiK'  and    .oluiiTccr  ..■;aih  i  ,r  another  boun- 

"Well,  of  cour.-e"  il.-rshey  ~.dd.  "tliey 
ciaildh't  oo  til, it  ■,  ery  Ion,',  .-^o  they  started 
.-endiu'i;  them  ur.d.-r  guard-volunteers  vou 
see.  under  guard" 

But  even  that  didn't  work.  Thevu  still 
run  off,  jump  on  trains,  kill  each  oMier  to 
steal  t'le  bounty.  Finally  U  got  .so  bad.  he 
.said,  the  conscription  officers  had  to  take 
tiieir  -iclunteers  off  to  war  in  liandcuffs. 

The  specter  of  tliat  kind  of  coercion  and 
that  kind  of  chaos  h.iuiits  Hershey.  It  is  the 
Way  armie.s  are  raised  in  piimltive  countries. 
The  result,  he  s.ild.  is  mat  you  i^et  only  the 
men  too  poor  to  buy  their  way  out,  or  not 
:.mart  enouu'h  to  tdk  their  way  out.  I.i  Her- 
shey's  turn-of-tiie-century  rural  Indiana. 
militia  service  was  considered  on  .,  par  with 
taxes,  and  .i  man  could  [tet  credit  Icjr  militi.i 
time  by  v.-orking  on  the  roads.  Kersliey.  whose 
father  was  once  ro.td  supervisor,  helped  keep 
track  of  the  time. 

War  by  war.  the  U.S.  Selective  Service  Svs- 
t'^m  vas  Ijuilt  (^ut  of  chao.s  into  the  iieiph- 
borhood-oricnted  draft  that  Hershev  took 
over  shortly  before  World  War  II,  Tiie  idea 
.vas  to  leave  the  individual  cases  to  local 
decisions  while  <elting  a  national  standard 
tor  registration 

■The  tiling  you've  got  to  have  In  a  selective 
service  system  is  one  that  produces  jicople 
eitlier  i3y  enlistment  or  by  being  inducted  to 
tlie  numbers  that  the  ..rmcd  forces  want," 
Hershey  said. 

"And  one  of  the  tilings  if  I  vcere  i  lie  enemy, 
if  I  were  a  person  who  didn't  like  the  United 
States.  I  woiild  try  to  de.^troy  the  Selective 
.Service  System  if  I  possibly  "could,  because 
it's  the  one  area  In  which  people  i.re  more 
immediately  participating  in  L'overninE  them- 
selves by  deciding  on  a  local  level  who  should 
go.  .OKI  i.ot  to  suit  a  lot  of  people." 

P.UGCED    .VPPEAL 

In  las  rambling  vcay,  Hershey  shifts  from 
folksy  recollections  to  a  .-ort  i'f  liomespun 
eloquence.  He  .<-pices  his  sentences  with 
small,  sardonic  chuckles,  of^n  leaves  them 
incomplete  as  if  the  ending  should  be  under- 
stood, as  if  there  were  one  possible  conclu- 
sion Inherent  in  his  shruL'  cr  vocalized  pause. 
His  '.erbs  and  pronouns  take  on  a  farmer's 
indifference  for  singular  or  plural.  Out  of  it 
all  comes  a  gentle  charm  and  rusged  appeal. 

Perhaps,  lie  said,  there  is  no  way  to  make 
a  draft  system  completely  uniform  The 
British  and  the  Turks,  seeklnc  ways,  asked 
him  how  do  you  take  some  of  -he  men.  and 
leave  .^ome.  And  he  told  them  he'd  been  at  It 
for  a  lone  time,  but  lie  didn't  have  'he  an- 
swer yet,  not  one  everyone  would  like  Too 
manv  thlntrs  make  for  inequalitv. 

"A  physical  examination  that  relects  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  people?"  Hershev  said 
"How  are  you  eoine  to  tell  ^'r.e  public  that 
that's  fair? 

"We  have  been  shoullr.e  around  :n  the 
past,  probably  too  much,  about  homosexu- 
ality. And  yet,  the  armed  forces,  if  they  have 
any  evidence,  are  going  to  relect  them.  Well, 
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how  Is  It  that  all  you  have  to  be  Is  a  homo- 
sexual to  get  out  of  doing  your  duty? 

"I  don't  know  the  answer  to  the  thing,  and 
there  isn't  anything  I  can  do  about  it  Be- 
cause the  Congress  says  who  has  to  go,  the 
armed  forc«e  says  whom  they'll  take,  and  tell 
me  how  fast  they'll  take  anybody  And  all  we 
got  to  do  Is  flB;ure  how  the  Individual  flts  Into 
that  pattern  We  didn't  give  him  the  obliga- 
tion " 

Those  who  object  to  war  on  religious 
grounds  are  not  new  to  the  system.  But 
even  they  vary  One.  Hershey  explained,  may 
not  like  war  but  decide  the  only  way  to  be 
rid  of  It  Is  to  fight  It.  Another  may  object  to 
bearing  arms,  another  to  wearing  the  uni- 
form. They  do  not  object  to  some  humani- 
tarian service  In  the  nation's  interest. 

THE    OBJSCTOR3 

But  then  you  have  some,  he  said,  who  will 
not  tolerate  any  of  it,  not  for  religious  be- 
liefs, but  as  a  matter  of  conscience 

"It  does  make  a  problem."  Hershey  said. 
"Because  no  matter  what  you  tell  them  you're 
In  trouble  If  you  say.  Tm  not  gonlg  to  ask 
you  to  scar  up  your  conscience  because 
you're  going  to  have  to  live  -vlth  your  con- 
science a  lot  longer  than  you  have  to  live 
with  me  or  anybody  else.  And  if  your  con- 
science prevents  you  from  doing  anjrthlng. 
the  only  honest  thing  is  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary." 

"But  that's  a  helluva  thing  to  tell  a  kid. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  tell  him.  If  in  the 
flrst  place  he  says.  I'm  not  against  all  war. 
I'm  Just  against  this  war  It's  not  for  re- 
ligious reasons  But  I  Just  can't  participate 
In  It.  What  shall  I  do?'  You  see.  there's  not 
much  of  anything  to  tell  him  'Vet,  when  you 
tell  them  to  go  to  the  penitentiary,  they  said 
the  director  of  selective  3er%'lce  went  around 
advising  young  men  to  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary." 

Hershey  has  served,  but  not  fought.  In  two 
wars,  one  against  a  Mexican  bandit,  one 
against  a  German  emperor  He  hiis  gathered 
men  for  three  wars.  .M^air.st  a  Nazi  dictator, 
against  the  Korean  Communist,  and  this  war 
in  Vietnam  Much  of  the  present  trouble 
stems,  he  admits,  from  the  confusion,  the 
nonexistent  front5.  the  omnipresent  guer- 
rilla and  th>'  remoteness  nf  the  limited  con- 
flict Its  hard  to  get  people  to  realize  e.Kactly 
what  the  situation  is.  especially  If  yovi  dont 
Snow  what  It  is,  and  I  don't  pretend  to. 

But  I  do  know. "  he  said,  that  we've  mas- 
sacred distance  to  the  point  where  we  c.m't 
use  It  .ifi  I  w;is  brought  up  to  use  It.  Now  In 
the  old  day?,  If  you  cut  the  trees  back  far 
enough  so  you  got  two  or  three  shots  at  'he 
Indians  as  they  came  In  toward  the  cabin, 
you  figured  you  covtid  defend  it  But  where 
you  going  to  put  your  outposts  now?  And 
how '" 

CUN  FUSED    Y0UNCSTER3 

Ultimately,  for  this  man  with  13  grand- 
children, the  problem  gets  down  to  young- 
sters. 

■'In  a  way  I  am  responsible  that  the  boys 
between  19  and  28  are  liable.  "  Hershey  said. 
"Of  course.  Congress  pcUised  the  law  Just  the 
same,  so  :'ar  as  the  boy  Is  concerned,  I'm  the 
guy  ■' 

"ifet  todays  youngsters,  he  feels,  are  not 
fundamentally  different,  and  If  he  were 
younger.  Td  be  quite  challenged  to  take  on 
some  of  these  kids  because  I  don't  think 
there  s  any  problem  with  them   ' 

"I've  had  some  discussions  with  these  kids 
when  they  decided  to  quit  fooling  with  the 
United  States.  "  Hershey  said.  "And  I've  said 
to  them,  'Are  you  through  with  the  United 
States'  Ls  It  all  right  for  them  to  be  through 
with  you'"  And  they  said.  Well,  that's  fair 
enough.'  So  I  said,  'All  right,  don't  walk  on 
the  sidewalks,  but  don't  get  into  the  street 
either,  because  both  of  them  are  part  of  this 
thing.'  " 

During  one  demonstration,  a  young  boy 
whose  brother  was  flying  In  Vietnam  came 
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out  of  the  crowd  and  a*ked  to  see  Hershey 

alone.  He  sat  in  this  chair."  Hershey  remem- 
bered "I  think  he  came  In  to  tell  me  that  he 
tore  up  his  c.ird.  and  I  think  he  had  It  In  his 
pocket,  but  I  never  saw  It  He  said  he  was 
through  with  this  country,  but  after  we 
talked  awhile  he  ended  up  saying,  I  guess 
I'm  confused  '  " 

The  youngsters  he's  met.  he  said,  are  sur- 
prisingly honest  when  \ou  get  them  alone, 
but  not  always  In  a  group  The  circumstances 
iif  their  growing  up  are  different. 

"Remember  when  I  was  a  kid,  kids  didn't 
have  a  television  set:  they  never  henrd  a 
radio;  until  I  was  8  or  9  years  old.  If  thev  ever 
got  their  mall,  they  drove  somewhere  to  get 
It.  because  we  didn't  even  have  rural  routes  " 

LEAHN     MEANNESS 

'And  a  kid."  Hershey  said,  'Mlvlng  like  I  did, 
didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  lot 
of  meanness.  I  had  to  do  It  more  or  less  on 
a  limited  scale.  You  see  I  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  see  how  they  could  be  mean  every- 
where: 'Let's  get  on  the  television  at  such  a 
time  of  day  because  they're  going  to  have  the 
latest  meanness.  It's  going  to  be  demon- 
strated ' 

".And  so  these  kids."  he  went  on,  "haven't 
had  the  time  to  build  up  the  Immunity  that 
vou  build  up  iigalnst  measles  or  some  sort  of 
thing  when  you  get  exposed  to  It.  And  we 
were  not  angels  either.  I  tlon't  think  I  was 
any  worse  than  most,  but  there  were  at- 
tempts to  gain  attention  by  deviltry  when  I 
was  young.  We  didn't  have  the  facilities. 
Even  a  fella  on  a  bicycle — which  I  never 
had — couldn't  have  run  over  anybody  near 
as  hard  as  If  he'd  had  a  ear. 

".\nd  not  only  that,  I  think  there  is  a  little 
tendency  to  delay  adulthood  in  the  more 
civilized  your  society,  '  Hershey  .'-aid.  "be- 
cause when  you  get  out  on  the  frontiers  you 
better  grow  up.  When  my  people  went  out  to 
Indiana,  the  people  who  couldn't  get  up  a, 
tree  very  fast  got  eaten  up  by  the  wolves. 
And  so  you  didn't  have  a  problem.  The  guy 
who  was  a   little  slow,   he   wasn't  around. 

"But  at  the  present  time,  we  overprotect 
our  young  in  the  tlrst  place,  and  yet  we  push 
them  Into  adulthood  at  the  same  time — 
which  has  the  kid  going  forward  and  astern. ' 

Of  Hershey's  two  sons,  one  Is  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  waa  wounded  In  Korea,  and  the 
other  was  a  Naval  officer  in  World  War  II. 
rhey  too  lived  differently  from  the  boy  who 
grew  up  on  an  Indiana  farm. 

TREE -SITTERS 

"I've  seen  a  lot  of  these  things  before," 
Hershey  said  from  the  perspective  of  father. 
"I  saw  kids  sit  In  trees,  but  they  quit  doing 
It.  We  got  to  worrying  about  It.  Thought  all 
the  kids  would  go  up  In  the  trees.  But  they 
didn't.  They  came  down  pretty  soon,  and 
there  wasn't  anybody  left  sitting  In  the  trees. 

•'I  had  a  kid  In  the  Marine  Corps  now  th^t 
stayed  36  hours  In  a  tree.  Made  some  kind  of  a 
record.  But  we  shouldn't  have  worried  too 
much,  because  he  came  down.  I  don't  believe 
lies  been  up  in  a  tree  since  I  don't  know 
when.  ' 

In  a  sense.  Lt.  Gen.  Hershey  Is  a  bridge  be- 
tween newborn  .\merlca  of  today,  struggling 
with  the  puzzles  of  Its  adulthood.  His  grand- 
mother, wearing  the  black  bonnet  and  black 
clothes  In  the  custom  of  Mennonltes,  told 
him  of  seeing  Lafayette  when  she  was  a  child. 
He  remembers  starting  the  morning  tire  with 
corncobs  soaked  In  kerosene  oil  and  being 
taught  that  work  "was  good  for  you."  and 
that  the  wealthy  man  who  didn't  work  be- 
cau.se  he  didn't  have  to  was  little  belter  than 
the  bum  who  wouldn't  work  at  all. 

He  went  to  a  one- room  schoolhouse  heated 
by  stove,  where  "for  better  or  for  worse,  I 
knew  my  teachers  well."  .■Xnd  he  taught  In  a 
one-room  schoolhouse.  and  was  a  part-time 
deputy  when  his  father  was  sheriff  because 
the  job  was  "Just  a  little  more  than  one  man 
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could  do.  and  quite  a  lot  less  than  two  could 
do."  And  with  what  his  father  paid  him  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  Hershey  went  to  college 

In  his  present  world,  the  general  works 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Boy  .-scouts,  n 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  having  nothlne 
to  do  some  day,  and  doesn't  like  to  think  of 
who  win  replace  him. 

"I'm  probably  shortsighted  enough  to 
think  that  In  my  lights  I'm  right,"  he  said 
"I  have  felt  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability  I  was  doing  what  I  thought  wa.s 
good  for  my  country,  and  that  was  selfish- 
ness because  I  have  some  children  and  some 
K'randchildren  They're  going  to  have  to  11\p 
in  this  country,  and  If  there  Isn't  a  country,  1 
don't  know  where  they  will  live. 

"And  I  happen  lu  believe  from  what  I  know 
of  our  history  and  what  I've  lived.  I  Just  don't 
know  :iny  country  I  like  better  than  this  one. 
.Ah.  what  Is  If  'England  with  all  thy  faults 
I  love  thee  still.'  .said  somebody.  And  I  could 
say  the  same  thing  about  America." 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  on  my  votins?  and  attendance 
record  for  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The  report  includes  all  roUcall  votes 
taken  during  the  first  session.  Its  purpose 
is  to  collect  in  one  place  and  in  concise 
form  information  which  Is  scattered 
through  36.418  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
are  for  purposes  of  identification  only; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  legis- 
lation completely  or  to  elaborate  upon 
the  issues  involved.  This  word  of  caution 
is  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  used  are,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  from  the  official  titles  of  the  bill 
which,  unfortimately,  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  nature  or  true  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Upon  request.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  more  complete  Information 
concerninf<  any  particular  bill  as  well  as 
a  summary  of  the  issues  involved  and  the 
reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  continues 
a  service  I  began  in  the  first  session  of 
the  80th  Congress.  This  is  the  21st  report 
of  my  voting  and  attendance  record. 
These  21  reports  show  how  I  voted  on 
2,897  questions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Based  on  quorum  calls  and 
the  record  votes,  they  also  show  an  at- 
tendance record  of  93  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  votes  shown  In  this 
report,  there  were  202  quorum  calls  in 
the  House  which  are  omitted  to  conserve 
space.  This  accounts  for  the  noncon- 
secutive  numbering  of  the  rollcalls.  I 
answered  'present"  to  193  quorum  calls 
and  I  was  absent  for  nine  quorum  calls. 

The  report  follows: 
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90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS. 


Roll-  Date 
call  1967 
No. 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Jan.    10    Llection  ot  Speaker.  (McCormack  246,  Gerald  Ford  186) _._ Ford. 

H.  Res   1   aulhonzinR  the  seating  ot  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and  providing  tor  an  investigation  and  report  on  tiis  conduct  within  60  days: 

Ln  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Rejected  126  to  305) , _ Nay. 

On  amendment  denying  the  seating  of  Powell  and  providing  lor  an  investigation  and  report  within  b  weeks.  (Agreed  to  364  to  64) Yea. 

H.  Res.  7.  adopting  the  rules  ot  the  89th  Cong,  as  the  rules  ot  the  90th  Cong.; 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Rejected  196  to  224) Nay. 

On  amendment  eliminating  21-day  rule  which  gave  authority  to  Speaker  to  bypass  Rules  Committee  and  call  up  legislation.  (Agreed  to  232  to  185) Yea. 

H.  Res.  225  providing  tor  consideration  ot  H.R.  4573,  increasing  temporary  national  debt  limit  from  $330,000  000,000  to  $336,000,000,000; 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Agreed  to  223  to  184) Nay. 

On  Byrnes  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  include  participation  sales  certilicates  under  debt  limit.  (Rejected  155  to  251) Yea. 

On  passage  (Passed  215  to  199) -. _ Nay 

H.R.  2.  barring  merger  ot  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  324  to  13) Yea. 

H.  Res.  83.  authorizing  Agriculture  Committee  to  make  various  investigations: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  (Ordered  231  to  85) Not  voting. 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  304  to  18) Not  voting. 

H.  Res.  278.  ordering  public  censure  and  punishment  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  recommended  by  special  committee: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Rejected  202  to  222)..   .   Yea. 

On  ordering  prevtous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  on  substitute  language  excluding  Adam  Powell  from  Congress.  (Ordered  263  to  161).  Yea. 

On  substitute  lanaguage  excluding  Adam  Clayton  Powell  from  Congress.  (Agreed  to  2-18  to  176) _ Nay. 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  as  amended.  (Agreed  to  307  to  116) .   _ Yea. 

On  ordering  previous  question  on  the  preamble  ot  resolution.  (Ordered  307  to  9)  Yea. 

H.R.  4515  (later  S.  665)  authorizing  supplemental  appropriations  of  $4,500,000,000  lor  Vietnam  war: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  bar  funds  for  North  Vietnam  bombing.  (Rejected  18  to  372)    Not  voting' 

S.  665,  authorizing  supplemental  appropriations  of  $4,500,000,000  for  Vietnam  war: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  363  to  13) .   ._ „ Yea. 

H.J.  Res  267,  authorizing  emergency  food  assistance  to  India: 

On  passage  ot  joint  resolution.  (Passed  311  to  63) Yea. 

H.  Res.  376.  authorizing  special  counsel  to  represent  the  House  of  Representatives  in  litigation  filed  by  Adam  Clayton  Powell: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Agreea  to  254  to  85). Yea. 

H.R.  6098.  extending  tax  on  purchase  of  certain  foreign  securities  (interest  equalization  bill): 

On  passage  (Passed  261  to  138) - Yea. 

H.R.  7123,  appropriating  $12,000,000,000  for  Vietnam  for  fiscal  1967  (supplemental): 

On  passage.  (Passed  385  to  11). - Yea. 

H.R.  6950.  restoring  investment  tax  credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation; 

On  passage    •  Passed  386  to  2) --- Yea. 

H.R.  2068,  increasing  certain  veterans'  benefits; 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  359  to  0) _ Not  voting.i 

H.R.  2513,  establishing  Commission  on  National  Observances  and  Holidays: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  313  to  35) _ _ Not  voting.' 

H.R.  5277,  authorizing  funds  lor  Pacific  Trust  Territory  civil  government; 

On  passage.  (Passed  371  to  15) -.. - Yea. 

H.R.  7501,  appropriating  $7,500,000,000  for  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Office  tor  fiscal  1958: 

On  amendment  eliminating  15  new  positions  authorized  for  Treasury.  (Agreed  to  210  to  175)... .._ Yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  total  funds  by  5  percent.  (Rejected  168  to  217) Yea. 

On  passage.  (Passed  371  to  7.) -.. Yea. 

H,  J   Res.  428.  supporting  increased  aid  to  Latin  America  under  Alliance  lor  Progress: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  welcome  the  OAS  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  without  promising  aid  ahead  ct  time.  (Rejected  147  to  210) Yea. 

On  passage.  (Passed  234  to  118.) ..- tJot  voting.' 

H.  Res.  364,  authorizing  $250,000  for  House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 

on  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  provide  minority  staff.  (Rejected  176  to  215.)_ Yea. 

H.  Res.  221.  authorizing  $350,000  tor  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Accepted  305  to  92.) Yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  that  open  hearings  be  held  on  the  justification  tor  lunds.  (Rejected  92  to  304.) Nay. 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  348  to  43.).. Yea. 

H.  Res.  413.  jiroviding  lor  consideration  of  H.R.  2512,  revising  the  copyright  laws:  D< 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  347  to  42.) Ye». 

H.R.  2512,  revising  tne  copyright  laws: 

On  motion  to  strike  enacting  clause  (kill  the  bill).  (Rejected  125  to  252).   . Nay. 

H.J.  Res.  493,  postponing  railway  strike  Inr  20  days: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  396  to  8) ...  —   .-. » Yea. 

H.R.  2512,  revising  the  copyright  laws;  i 

On  passage.  (Passed  379  to  29) . ^ _   rea 

H.R.  5404,  expanding  and  improving  National  Science  Foundation: 

On  passage  (Passed  391  to  22) Yea, 

H  Res.  418,  establishing  a  standing  House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct; 

On  passage.  (Passed  400  to  0) '.ol  voting  ' 

H.  Res.  443.  expressing  condolence  over  death  ot  Konrad  Adenauer: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  357  to  U) — _..  t.ot  ioting.i 

H.R.  207,  jutnorizing  nuclear  power  and  desalting  plant  in  California: 

On  passage.  (Passed  315  to  38) .-- - '<ot  voting.' 

H.R.  9029,  appropriating  $1,400,000,000  lor  Department  ot  the  Interior  lor  fiscal  1968: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  5  percent.  (Rejected  158  to  231.) _ Yea. 

On  passage.  (Passed  376  to  11.) -.. Yea. 

H.  Res.  442,  [iroviding  lor  consideration  ol  H.R.  2508,  setting  population  guidelines  lor  the  States  in  establishing  congressional  districts: 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments).  (Ordered  284  to  99.) Not  voting-' 

H.R.  2508,  setting  population  guidelines  lor  the  States  in  establishing  congressional  districts: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  exemption  allowing  Representatives  at  Large  Irom  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  until  1972.  (Rejected  151  to  203.).  Not  voting.i 

On  passage.  (Passed  289  to  63.) — Not  voting  ' 

H  J.  Res.  543,  postponing  railway  strike  lor  47  days: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  301  to  56.) Yea. 

H.R.  9481,  appropriating  $2,000,000,000  lor  military  and  civilian  pay  (supplemental): 

On  passage.  (Passed  391  to  6,) Yea. 

H.R.  9240,  .luthorizing  defense  procurement,  research,  and  development: 

On  passage  (Passed  401  to  3) - - Yea, 

H.  Res.  161,  providing  additional  $1,200  annually  for  Members'  telephone  expenses: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to  189  to  157) _.  Nay. 

H.  Res  464  authorizing  additional  73  members  ol  Capitol  Police: 

On  igreeiiig  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  334  to  15) Yea. 

H  R.  9960,  approorialing  $10,000,000,000  for  independent  offices  and  Department  o(  Housing  and  Urban  Development  lor  tiscal  1968: 

On  amendment  to  eliminate  $10,000,000  for  rent  supplements.  (Agreed  to  232  to  171) Yea, 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  omit  all  but  planning  lunds  lor  model  cities  program,  (Rejected  193  to  2 13) Yea. 

On  passage.  (Passed  347  to  56) - Yea 

H  R.  6431.  extending  community  mental  health  center  program: 

On  passage.  (Passed  353  to  0)  .    .    - - Yea. 

H.R.  7S19,  authorizing  funds  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  programs: 

On  amendment  restoring  formula  giving  greater  emphasis  to  impoverished  children  in  poorer  States.  (Accepted  221  to  195) Yea. 

On  amendment  allowing  States  to  participate  in  planning  supplementary  educilional  centers.  (Aaepted  230  to  185.) _ Yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  wth  instructions  to  hold  furthe'  hearings.  (Rejected  180  to  236.) Yea. 

On  passage  (Passed  294  to  122.)... - - Nay. 

S   1432.  extending  ^nd  revising  military  draft: 

On  pass..ge  (P^s-^eJ  562  to  9)..- -.--    -  Vea. 

H.R.  10345.  dppropriiting  52.200,000.000  for  Departments  ot  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Jjdicisry: 

On  amendment  pi 'cmg  limit  on  sale  of  participation  certificates,  (Accepted  185  to  144  )  _.     .   Yea 

On  motion  to  reconiiiiit  with  instructions  to  reduce  ?ll  but  FBI  spending  by  5  percent.  (Accepted  171  to  155) »ea. 

H  R.  10226.  extending  tree  nr^.ling  privileges  to  overseas  and  hosp'tajized  members  of  Armed  Forces: 

On  motion  to  su5;.iend  i pies  and  I'jss.  (Passed  316  to  0.) ,..,„....... Yea. 
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Measure,  question,  and  result 


\iu:e 


H  R 


H.R 
H.R. 


'iot  voting 
Not  voting 
Not  voting. 
Not  voting 


H  R.  10509.  JppfopdJlmg  lunrts  tar  the  Depaitment  ol  Agficultute  (of  t.scal  1968 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  spending  by  5  percent  except  lor  school  lunch  and  milk  programs  (Rejected  175  to  222) Ye» 

On  passage  (Passed  357  to  ii)  Ym 

H   Res  504,  piovKling  tor  consideration  ol  H  R   10328.  increasing  national  debt  limit  from  J336  000.000,000  to  J365,o6o,000,00(j: 

On  ofderi'ig  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  (Agreed  to  291  to  99)  .   .  .  Yea 

H.R.  10328,  increasing  lalional  debt  limit  from  $336,000,000,000  to  $365,000,000,000: 

On  passage  (Reiected  197  to  210).  .  Nay 

HR  9029.  appropriating  Jl. 400  000,000  for  Oepart.Tienlol  the  Interior  lor  fiscal  1968- 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  ($34,338, 'jOO  above  House  bill)  (Agreed  to  321  to  49) Ney. 

131^,  extending  food  stamp  program. 

On  amendment  leouirmg  States  to  pay  20  percent  ol  program  costs  (Rejected  173  to  191) ,,      .  V«e, 

On  passage  (Passed  230  to  128) :. '.II'.  Na/. 

7476  establishing  lyear  deadline  for  redemption  of  outstanding  silver  certificates  In  silver  bullion: 

On  passage  (Passed  234  to  IW)  . Yea. 

1U738.  appropriating  tunds  tor  Department  of  Defense  for  (iscal  1968' 

On  passage  (Passed  407  to  1) Yea. 

H  R.  6111.  establishing  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  research  and  planning:  ^ 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  229  to  98) f* Not  voting 

H  R   10730.  extending  grant  programs  ol  Older  Americans  Act: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  331  to  U) Not  voting 

MR  480.  extending  .vetlands  conservation  program: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  328  to  8). 

H  R.  482.  i.icreasing  duck  stamp  fees  for  wetlands  program 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  238  to  97) . 

S.  143?.  exten  ling  and  revising  military  draft: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to  377  to  29) 

H  R.  '.OMO.  p'nvidi  IS!  p'n.llies  tor  desecf  ilion  of  tie  American  Hag 

Un  iJss.Ke  (Pissed  38?  to  16)   . 

H  R  10867. 1  icreasint  perm  t.ient  debt  limit  from  $285,000  000  000  to  $3:>8. 000,000.000  *ilh  authority  to  lemporaril/  barrow  addition  <|  $7,000,000,000  during  the  tisci 
yen 

On  Byries  motion  to  recommit  *ith  ristructions  to  set  permaneif  debt  limit  at  J336.OO0.i1U.JoO  (Selected  191  to  224) Yea. 

On  pi$s3«e  (P.Ksed  217  to  196) .    .  _ Nay. 

H.R.  8582.  i.icrei'.ing  vumber  ol  issociatc  ludjes  on  Oislricl  ol  Columbia  Court  of  Appeili  from  2  to  b: 

On  p issue  (Passed  335  to 6) .  Yei 

H  R  10733.  5lrsi<the:inB  District  ol  Columitia  cri.ne  li*s; 

0.1  pissige  (P.issed  3j5  to  It) Yea. 

H.R  10943  aulhoriinij  tjicher  education  prognms: 

On  moliO'  to  recommit  with  i  islruclions  '0  elinm  ite  le-ic'iers  Corps  pra.risiOiis  (Rei'Cle'J  1 15  to  257) Ye.i 

On  T.isi.ge  (p.ivt  I':  li8S)  .    .    _ _ _         .„.    Yei 

H.R.  10340.  authori:ing  tunds  fir  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  lor  fiscal  1968 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  cut  $136,400,000  and  (.roude  lor  Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel.  (Agreed  to  238  to  157.) Yea. 

On  passage  (Passed  342  to  53  )... .       .... Yea. 

H.R.  10805.  extending  U  S  Civil  Rights  Commission 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  283  to  89  ) Yea. 

S.  20.  establishing  'National  Water  Commission  to  review  water  resource  problems: 

On  passage.  (Passed  359  to  18  ) .     Yea. 

H  R.  10595.  prohibiting  ra.nks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  from  cooperating  with  States  m  selling  State  lottery  tickets: 

On  motion  to  recommit  (Reiected  135  to  257  ) Yea. 

On  passage.  (Passed  271  to  HI  ) Nay. 

S.J.  Res  81.  providing  for  settlement  ol  railroad  labor  dispute 

On  motion  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  providing  tor  compulsory  settlement  alter  90-day  mediation  period.  (Agreed  to  244  to  148.) Yea. 

H.R   11456.  appropriating  funds  tor  Department  of  Transportation  for  fscal  1968 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  by  5  percent  (Agreed  to  213  to  189.) Yea. 

On  passage  (Passed  393  to  5  )     Yea. 

H  R.  421.  prohibiting  travel  in  interstate  commerce  with  intent  to  incite  riots: 

On  passage  (Passed  347  to  70.)  Yea. 

H.  Res.  749.  providing  for  consideration  of  H  R   11000.  providing  additional  rat  control  programs: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Rejected  176  to  207  )  . .Nay 


H  R  11641.  appropriating  tjnds  for  public  works  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lor  hscal  1968: 
On  amendment  deleting  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  proiect  (Agreed  to  233  I 


to  169) - Yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  appropriation  by  3  percent.  (Reiected  166  to  239.) Yea. 

On  passage   (Passed  375  to  26) Yea. 

H.H.  9547.  increasing  (J  S  contribution  to  Inter- American  Development  Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Operations: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  funds  to  present  level.  (Rejected  185  to  217) Yea, 

On  lassage  (Passed  275  to  122) Nay. 

H  R.  8630.  e<tending  authority  for  exemptions  from  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safeguarding  US.  balance  of  payments: 

On  passage  (Passed  308  to  66  ) Yea. 

H.R.  6098.  extending  interest  equalization  tax  on  purchase  ot  most  foreign  securities: 

On  aiireemg  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  223  to  83  )    Yea. 

H  R.  11722,  authorizing  n'liitary  construction  lor  fscal  1%8: 

On  passage  (Passed  394  to  2). Yea. 

H  R  ^037,  autnorizing  $75.UO0.CO0  tor  local  law-enforcement  improvement: 

On  amendment  providing  law-enforcement  assistance  through  block  grants  to  Slates.  (Agreed  to  256  to  147) Yea. 

On  passage.  (Passed  377  to  23  )      Yea. 

H.  Res     12.  disapproving  i:residential  plan  to  reorganize  District  of  Columbia  government: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Reiected  loO  to  214  ) Yea 

H  R.  7659.  authorizing  mid-decaoe  censuses  ii  addition  to  10-year  censuses: 

On  passage  (Passed  255  to  127.) .• Ilay. 

H  R.  43,  authorizing  !92.400.COO  for  San  Felipe  water  project  in  Calilornia: 

On  passage.  (Passel  c35  to  83.) fiay. 

H  R.  6279,  expanding  standard  reference  data  system  of  Bureau  ot  Standards: 

On  amendment  liiriiling  lunds  and  requiring  annual  congressionsl  r>;view  (Agreed  to  319  to  2.) Yea. 

H.  Res.  856.  provHliiig  lor  consideration  of  H  R  ^'516.  providing  penalties  lor  interference  with  the  exercise  ol  civil  righb: 

On  agreeing  to  resoljlion   (Ajreeo  10  330  to  77) .        .    Yea. 

H  R  2516.  providing  penalties  'or  interference  with  the  exercise  of  civil  rights; 

On  passage  (Passed  ^26  to  93  )... Yea. 

H.R.  12080.  Mills-Byrnes  till  increasing  social  security  benefits  and  improving  public  assistance  programs: 

On  oassage.  (Passed  415  to  3) Yea. 

S.  16,  increasing  veterans'  benelds 

On  agreeing  to  con'erence  report.  (Agreed  to  404  to  0.) Yea. 

H  R.  12257,  expanding  grants  to  States  lor  vocational  rehabilitation. 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  340  to  0). Yea. 

H.R.  11565.  authorising  transfer  ol  peanut  acreage  allotments 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Reiected  208  to  146.  a  -i  maioiity  being  required  )   Yea. 

H.R.  12474.  appropriating  $4  600  000.000  tor  National  Aeroanulics  and  Space  Administration  lor  fiscal  1968: 

On  (.assage  (Passeu  31?  to  92  )        .  Nay. 

H.R   12048.  authorizing  $2  :)U0  lUO.l'OO  in  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1%8 

On  amendment  deleting  authority  lor  arms  credit  sales.  (Accepted  236  to  157.)  Yea. 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  technical  assistance  by  $33,000,000.  (Agreed  to  234  to  163.) Yea. 

On  passage  (Passed  2U2  to  194) Nay. 

H  R  8965  increasing  Federal  contribution  to  Dulles- Potomac  sewer  in  Washington.  DC .  area: 

On  passage  (Passed  118  to  109)  .   Nay. 

H  R.  11816.  providing  disability  and  death  benefits  lor  State  or  local  police  killed  or  injured  while  eiilorcing  Federal  laws: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pa-s  (Passed  310  to  0) Not  voting.! 

H  R.  8654,  permitting  United  States  to  appeal  pretrial  orders  to  suppress  evideiKe: 

Cn  m.jijr.,,  M  t  ,  .c'ld  rules  and  pass  (Passed  311  to  I.) Not  voting.' 
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Oct. 

Oct, 


Oct. 


Oct.    1 


Oct. 
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341 
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Oct. 
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Oct. 

Oct. 
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8775,  increasing  authorizatkin  tor  reclamation  projects  in  Missouri  River  Basin  from  $60  000  000  to  $58  000  000- 
On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  225  to  83.)                                                        '                 ... 
H  R    10738,  appropriating  tunds  tor  Department  ol  Defense  for  fiscal  1968" ' ' 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.  (Agreed  to  365  to  4  ) 

On  amendment  reducing  nonhighway  programs  by  $50,006,000.  (Accepted  199  to  161  ) 

"Zh°e'rconsm°arn'' ("Rejected T78°!'o  iV)""  '•""""""^  ""  '""^^  ^^'"^^^  P'^^""'"'  delete  housirgprojectsVubsidy;  and  add  $2;500.0o0loV Great  LaKes 

On  passage.  (Passed  189  to  168.) '       V V ' 

H  R  44S1,  guaranteeing  reimbursement  for  U,S.  fishing  vessels  seized  by  toieign  countries  \ "'   

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Reiected  147  to  175.) 

'    1657,  extending  dairy  indemnify  payments  tor  1  year'  ' ' 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  320  to  7.) 

Res  838,  authorizing  Judiciary  Committee  investigation  of  certain  refugee  matters  overseas  " 

On  agreeing  to  resolution,  (Agreed  to  252  to  52) 

953,  extending  food  stamp  program  " - 

On  riiotion  to  agree  to  Senate  amendments  extending  program  2  years.  (Agreed  to  196  to  154  ) 

9547   Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  amendments:  " " 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  insist  on  retaining  provision  for  auditing  (Agreed  to  274  to  P6  1 

6418  increasing  federal  grants  for  comprehensive  health  programs  in  the  Slates  'u '-"  ; 

On  aii.eiulmenl  providing  $40,000,000  for  s,Jecial  projects  (Accepted  227  to  173  ) 

On  pissage  (P.issed  395  to  7 )  

643u,  exlenilinij  ad  lur  mental  retardation  facilities-  '*" 

On  passable  (r.^seil  389  t-)  U  ) 

6736    Public  Broadcasl.;,g  Act  ■' 

^(H^iecTeJ'hy?''"]!  T""  """'"°"'  '°  ^'°'"^^  '^"■'"  '"  educational  broadco:l-ng  station,  and  ennhaule  e.tabl,shrr,ent  ol  Corporation  lo,  Public  BroMca.t- 

On  passage  (Passed  .^bo  to  91  )  " 

13042,  providing  lor  an  elected  school  board  lor  District  ol  Columbia  " 

On  p.issagp  (PdGseil  3.M  to  3  ) 

13i'25  ailomiig  Uiilr.cl  ol  Columbia  government  to  issue  rules  tor  sale  ol  alcoholic  b^/trj 305  " ' 

On  passage  (Reiected  lb3  to  182,)  ' 

12120   providing  tor  luvenile  delinquency  control  programs:  " "   

1,'n  amendaieiil  giving  States  authority  to  coordinate  programs,  (Agreed  to  231  lo  139  ) 

On  amendment  excluding  programs  already  covered  by  poverty  programs,  (Agreed  to  241  to  132  )       " 

Hes  849   raking  continuing  appropriations  lor  fiscal  1968-  

On  motion  to  recommit  (Agreed  to  202  to  182).  . 
HR,478   requiring  stuaies  ol  impact  on  American  workers  of  low-wage  imports-  ' 

On  passage  (Passed  340  to  29,).. 
H  R,  10673  ciai dying  stockyard  owners'  rights  and  responsibilities-  "   "■ 

un  pas:,age  (Passed  234  to  6  ) 

H  R  4930  authorizing  increase  in  annual  aid  to  Ryukyu  Islands  from  $12  000  000  to  $25  000  OOO-  '" 

on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  284  to  80.) 

S   223,  authorizing  sale  ol  certain  Government  communications  iaciiities  in  Alaska'  " "" 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  357  to  1.) 

H  R.  9^96  authorizing  loans  ol  certain  naval  vessels  to  foreign  countries-    

On  moticn  to  susi  end  rules  and  pass  (Passed  321  to  42.) 

Hes.  A-i'i,  maKiiig  continuing  appropriations  tor  liscal  1968:       "  ' 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  (Agreed  to  213  to  2J5  ) 

il722,  authorizing  military  construction  for  fiscal  1968:  '" 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,  (Agreed  to  377  to  33,) 

11196.  appropriating  funds  for  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  for  fiscal  1968- 

On  rriotion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  delete  $20,700,000  not  requested  in  budget  (Agreed  to  226  to  173) 

1411,  strengthening  mail  Iraud  laws:  e.      v  »  u.j/ 

On  passage  (Passed  353  to  32.) 

1 0509.  appropriating  funds  for  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  for  fiscafiMS  (conf  erenceVeport) :" " 

On  motion  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  authorizing  lunds  for  cropland  adjustment  program  (Agreed  to  337  to  8  ) 

(^,.T1?^  ?  '""^  .°"  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  adding  $25,000,000  over  budget  request  tor  Farmers  Home  Administration  lo3ns"(Agreed  to'362  to'24  )' 

On^n^otion  to  insist  on  House  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  adding  $1,600,000,000  over  budget  request  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (Agreed  to  391 

7977.  increasing  postal  rates  and  Federal  salaries : 

On^motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  provision  providing  lor  pay  increases  in  1968  and  1969  without  further  congressional  action.  (Rejected  199  to 

On  passage.  (Passed  318  to  89  )...........   '...,"""_'."."."."" 

13048,  extending  Library  Services  and  (Construction  Act:        ' ' " 

I'n  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  371  to  0.).. 

Res.  1:2  extending  deadline  lor  report  of  Commission  on  Urban  Problems-  ' " " 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.  (Passed  343  to  10.) 

:;456  making  appropriations  lor  Department  of  Transportation  for  fiscal  1968   '" 

On"  agTeemg^o^^^Tre^?e"[epZ^ATeed*il,^'67'[o'^^^^^^  ""  disagreement  to  Senate  a-.endmenls  .hich  exceed  budget  requests.  (Rejected  :24  to  268.). 

u  n  9['„™°"''"  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  providing  funds  for' KeireVFiats"(Mont.)  airport.  (Rejected  161  to  222  )'   

M  K.  lb9.  providing  for  independent  Federal  Maritime  Administration:  

On  passage.  (Passed  324  to  44.) 

H.J.  Res.  888.  appropriating  continuing  funds  tor  fiscal  1968:    ' 

On  amendment  to  limit  certain  spending  to  fiscal  1967  level.  (Agreed  to  239  to  154  ) 

On  motion  to  recommit.  (Rejected  158  to  244)  ' 

On  passage.  (Passed  253  to  143.) " " 

H.R.  13178,  strengthening  present  law  protecting  US.  Capitol  area:  '  ' " " 

On  passage.  (Passed  336  to  20.) 

S  676,  prohibiting  the  obstruction  ol  Federaf  criminal  investigations:   ' ' 

On  passage.  (Passed  275  to  47.) 

H.Res.  241,  transferring  legislative  jurisdiction  over  national  cemeteries  to  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee" 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  227  to  0) 

H  Res  947.  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  10442",  allowing  Forest  Serv'iceVoselVland  undeV  80  acres  for  publicschool'sites- ' 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.  (Agreed  to  221  to  1.) 

H.R.  10442,  allowing  Forest  Service  to  sell  land  under  80  acres  lor  public  school  sites: '" 

u  D  '??c?i°"°",!°  "^"'"5"' *i'A'"Slructions  to  include  language  providing  that  payments  be  deposited  in  US.  Treasury  (Rejected  30  to  191  ) 

M.K.  1162/,  authorizing  State  of  Maryland  to  construct  and  operate  4  bridges  or  tunnels  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  " 

On  passage  (Passed  342  to  9) k  ;. 

H.R.  9960,  appropriating  $10,000,000,000  for  independent  offices  and  DepaVtment'of  Housing  and  Urban  Deveiopment  for  fiscal  1968  ""■ 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  insist  on  House  limitation  on  the  sales  of  participation  certificates  (Reiected  184  to  208  ) 

on  motion  to  concur  in  Senate  language  increasing  House  allotment  for  model  cities  program  from  $237,000  000  to  $537  000  000  (Reiected  156  to  "41  I 

u  D  V?c1L°  '^""'^"'  '"  ^*"^'*  amendment  providing  $40,000,000  for  rent  supplement  contract  authority.  (Rejected  lb2'to  250  ) 

H.R    .3606,  appropriating  lunds  lor  military  construction  for  fiscal  1968*  

On  passage,  (Passed  362  to  25.) 

1164:   appropriating  funds  for  public  works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1968- " 

On  motion  to  recommit  conlerence  report.  (Rejected  117  Ic  278.)... 

On  motion  that  House  agree  to  providing  $875,000  tor  planning  of  Dk:key-Lincoln  proiect  in  fkiaine  (Rejected"l62  "to  235  i " 

^'bdl°i's°pa'ss\'d"b"?hl^House  «*"''T"2'83't''fl'n  ""^  ^'"'"'"'  "'''""'"'^^^'^ '°  "^^  '^°'^^  °'  E"8i"eeis  tor  construction  and  planning  by  $32,525  000  above'tne 
H  R.  9950  appropriating  $10,000  000.000  for  independent  offices  and  beVartment  of  Housingand  Urban  Oeveiopment  for  fiscal'IgeS 


Not  voting  i 

Yea. 

Nay. 
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Iiot  voting.' 
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Yea. 
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on  motion  to  recommit  2d  conference  report  with  instructions  to  insist  on  disagreement  to  funding  rent  supplement  contract  authority  (Rejected  134  to  133 
.;6  On  agreeing  to  2d  conlerence  report.  (Agreed  to  296  to  88.) ...  ^.-^^'^■^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Dec. 
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HR  13510  increasing  bajK  pay  of  U  S  servtcemen  by  an  svera(e  ol  4  5  percent: 

On  passage  (Massed  385  to  2  ) „... Y«a 

H  R  2508  congressional  redistncling  bill' 

On  motion  to  recommit  conterence  report  witl)  instructions  to  restore  House-passed  standards  lor  redistrlctiag.(RtiKtPi1  82  to  233  )  Nay 

On  jjreeing  to  conterence  report  declaring  tlial  no  Stale  be  required  to  redistrict  or  hold  eiections-at-lar|«  prior  to  197u  census  or  ipecial  censui  (Agreed  to    Yea 
241  to  lift) 
H  R    10915,  ending  importation  ot  eilra-long-stapie  cotton  tram  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  alter  Iheir  severaiKe  ol  diplomatic  leiaticr.s  with  tne  United  States 

On  motion  to  recommit  (Rejected  101  lo  244  ).. . 'la. 

On  passage  (Passed  .'75  0  63) Ye) 

H  R   12144  providing  tor  cooperation  will)  State!  in  improving  meal  inspection  piogiams: 

On  passage  (Passed  403  10  1  )  .  ^•'i 

S   780  Air  Quality  Act  ol  196/  autnorijing  action  to  curb  air  pollution: 

On  passage  (Passed  i62  to  0  ) Yea 

H   Res  966  ..roviding  lor  coniideialion  ol  S  2388   economic  Opportunity  AmenrJmentsot  1967: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to  262  to  39  )  .    Yea 

HR   11^5  autl)oii2ing  Iransler  ol  peanut  acreage  allotments 

On  motion  to  suspend  (ules  and  lass  (Passed  255  to  57  ) VM. 

S  J   Res   33  establisKing  a  commission  lo  study  hazardous  household  products: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  206  to  102  )  Vta 

H  R   3639  consolidating  eiisting  laws  regulating  animal  drugs  and  animal  leeds 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  317  lo  0)  .  ,     ..       Ym. 

HR   13165  eitending  Secret  Service  protection  to  Mrs  John  F   Kennedy  and  her  children  until  March  1969: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  302  to  11  )  Yea. 

SJ   Res    114   extending  duration  ol  copyright  trotection  in  certain  cases; 

On  motion  to  suspend  fi.ies  and  pass  (Passed  308  to  6  ) Yea 

H  R  3982   II  c  easing  leimbursement  ol  servicemen  lor  shipment  ol  tiailers  and  household  goods: 

On  motion  10  suspend  1  ules  and  pass  (Passed  319  lo  0  )  Yea. 

HR  13669  revising  procedures  lor  settlement  ol  various  military  claims 

On  motion  lo  suspenii  lules  and  pass  (Passed  317  lo  0  )  Yea 

S   1552  increasing  membership  on  National  Highway  Salely  Advisory  Committee 

On  motion  to  suspend  lules  ^nd  pass  (Passed  252  lo  65  )  ,.....,., Nay. 

S  423  authoiizmg  additional  lunds  lor  harbor  construction  at  Manele  Bay  Hawaii 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass   (Passed  291  to  25  ) — -t YeS. 

S   1872  authorsing  toreign  assistance  lor  fiscal  1968 

On  motion  to  lecommit  conterence  reoorl  with  instructions  to  insist  on  language  luohibiling  the  sale  lo  or  puichase  ot  defense  goods  oi  seiv  ces  t:am  any     '<i, 
country  which  trades  with  or  permits  its  ships  to  cany  goods  to  r^orth  Vietnam.  (Rejected  196  to  20O  ) 

On  agreeing  to  conterence  report  (Agreed  to  205  10  1S7  )  Vea 

H  R   11641   appropriating  lunds  lor  public  works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  loi  fiscal  1968 

On  motion  that  House  agree  to  Senate  amendment  providing  {875.000  far  plMain(Ol  Oickey-Lincoln  pioiect  in  Mime  (Kejected  118  lo  263.) Nay. 

H  R  8569  appropriating  lunds  tor  Oisliicl  ol  Columbia  loc  tiscal  1968; 

On  agreeing  to  conterence  leport  (Agreed  to  354  lo  6  )  Y«*. 

S  2388.  authorizing  further  lunding  ol  Ihe  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

On  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  lunds  lo  delend  pers ms  involved  in  unlawlul  disturbances  or  riots  (Agreed  lo  332  to  79.)   Yea 

On  motion  lo  lecommil  wUh  instructions  lo  reduce  total  authoirzation  by  $460  000  OOO  (Agreed  lo  221  lo  190  ) Yea 

On  passage  (Passed  283  lo  ;29  )  Nay. 

H  Res.  978.  providing  tor  consideiation  of  H  R   13893.  appropriating  lunds  for  foreign  aid  lor  hscal  1968 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  (Oideied  200  to  190) Yea 

H  R   13893  approprialing  lunds  lor  loreign  aid  tor  fiscal  1968 

On  motion  to  recommit  (Reiected  135  lo  177  )      .        .  Yea 

On  passase  (Passed  IE' to ',43  I  ...  Yea 

H  Res  509   providing  for  consideration  ot  H  R  8.  imposing  criminal  punishment  on  those  who  support  through  contributions  or  goods  any  country  in  aimed  confl.ct 
with  the  United  States 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to  21 1  lo  37)  - Yes. 

H  R    13933  authortjing  modilications  in  Ihe  Inlerslate  Highway  System 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  361  to  1)  Yea. 

H  R   12010.  granting  consent  ol  Congress  to  Wheeling  Creen  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District:  ■ 

On  motion  lo  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  356  to  .') Yea. 

H  R  9063   providing  for  determination  of  cert.tin  war  claims  ol  American  nationals 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  J48 to  10)  . Yea 

H  R  1 1527,  amending  rules  on  use  ol  Federal  land  conveyed  to  the  University  of  Maine' 

On  motion  lo  suspend  lules  and  pass  (Passed  JJ6  to  24) Ye». 

H  R  6430  eitending  aid  loi  mental  retardation  facilities 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to  354  to  0)        ..  Yea 

H  R  641K   iiceasing  Federal  grants  lor  cumorehensive  Health  programs  in  the  Stales: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  repo't  (Agreed  to  347  to  3 )  .  ....   1i) 

S   1031   authoriiinj  lunds  tor  Peace  Corps  fir  fiscal  1968 

On  -notion  to  recommit  with  instructions  lo  cut  SIO.7ao.000  and  to  prohibit  use  ol  lunds  lor  attempts  10  obtain  dratt  deferments  lot  Peace  Corps  volunteers.    Ye> 
(Reiected  Ul  to  203  ) 

On  passage  (Passed  312  li  32  )  , Yea. 

»  R   12603.  authoruing  establishment  ol  a  National  Visitor  Center  in  Washington,  O.C: 

On  passage  (Passed  316  to  34  )    Not  votine' 

S   1003  increasing  protection  against  flammable  fabrics: 

On  passage  (Passed  325  lo  0.)  Not  voting.' 

H J   Res  936.  appropriating  continuing  lunds  lor  fiscal  196S: 

On  iDSsage  (Passed  368lol3)  Nay 

H  Res  985  lo  jgiee  lo  an  amendment  to  bill  H  R  2275,  which  would  prohibit  al-large  elections  ol  Membere  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives  e<cept  m  me  states 
ol  Hawaii  and  New  Meiico 

On  ordering  previous  question  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  (Ordered  201  to  179  ) ^ Nay. 

H  R   12601.  strengthening  Internal  Security  Act  concerning  registration  ol  Communists. 

On  passage  (Passed  269  to  104)  Yea. 

H  R   12144.  providing  lor  cooperation  with  Stales  m  improving  meal  inspection  program 

On  motion  to  instruct  House  conlerees  In  agree  to  Senate  amendments  allowing  Federal  inspection  ol  intrastate  plants.  (Reiected  166  to  207.) Nay 

H  R   13/06.  removing  the  6-percent  interest  limitation  lor  larm  credit  system  institutions 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  i.istructions  to  limit  prov.isions  to  2  years.  (Reiected  102  to  269  )  .— Nay 

H  R  1127P,  eitenijing  giants  lor  adult  education  programs 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  352  to  0).     .  •-*- Yea. 

H  H   13054   ^rohibitiiig  discrimination  m  employment  wrth  respect  10  age 

On  niolion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  (Passed  344  lo  H)  Yea 

H  Res  996.  agreeing  to  conterence  on  S  21 72.  strengtnening  Internal  Security  Act  concerning  registration  of  Communists,  and  insisting  on  House  amendments: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution  (Agreed  to  287  to  58 )  'fej 

H  R  6111    establishing  Federal  ludcial  Center  for  r-search  and  plannng 

On  agreeing  lo  conterence  report  (Agreed  to  230  to  126  )  *av 

H  R   12144.  provid  ng  loi  cooperat  on  «  th  States  in  improving  meat  inspection  programs 

On  agreeing  n  conleience  report  (Agieed  to  336  to  28  )  Yea 

S  2388,  a  itlorizing  further  funding  ol  Ihe  Uonomic  Opportunity  Act 

On  igreemg  to  conterence  report  (Agreed  to  247  to  149  )  'iv 

HJ   Res  888.  approprialing  continuing  lunds  lor  liscal  1968 

On  ornenng  previous  queit  on  on  conterence  report  (ending  debate  and  precluding  amendments)  (Ordered  213  to  183  )  'Hi 

On  moi'On  that  Hnu>.?  conci.i   n  amei  im^ni  tequ  r  ng  J9  000.000.000  reductioii  in  budgeted  fiscal  1968  Obligations  lor  eiecutive  agencies,  (Agreed  to  366  lo  26.)  .  Yea 
H  R  7977.  increasing  postage  and  Federal  salaries 

On  agreeing  to  conterence  report  (Agreed  to  327  to  63  ) —         Nay. 

H  R.  14397   making  supplemental  appropriations  toi  liscal  1968: 

On  passage  (Passed  307  to  77  )  Yea. 

H  R  4765.  relating  lo  the  income  tai  'reatment  ot  certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  (Agreed  to  274  to  104  ).  ..., Vea, 


Frxjtni)t«s  at  end  of  table. 
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H  R   10595   prohibiting  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  from  cooperating  with  Stales  M  sellins  Slate  lollerv  tickets- 
Un  agreeing  lo  conterence  report.  (Agreed  lo  289  to  74) .  j    cnc  ». 

HR   i2u80  Mills-Byrnes  bill  increasing  social  security  benefits  and  improving  public  assistance  ptocrams-  ' '" 

i.'n  agreeing  to  conterence  report.  (Agreed  to  390  to  3.).  •■•:■■ 

S   2171    strengthening  internal  Security  Act  concerning  registration  ot  Communists  ' 

On  agreeing  to  conterence  report.  (Agreed  to  276  to  114.). .  y 

MS    13393   jppropr.aling  funds  tor  foreign  aid  for  tiscal  1968;  • 

0-.  motion  tr,  recommit  Isl  conterence  report  ($119,000,000  over  House-fiassert  version)  (ApreerJ  to  106  to  Ig")  )  v., 

(in  soreemg  to  2d  conference  report  reducing  amount  ol  lunding  (Agieed  lo  198  to  li8  )      '  '"  v„, 

Hh    14.*s/niaking  supplemental  appropriations  tor  fiscal  1968:  " 

Uii  motion  to  recommit  conference  report.  (Rejected  108  lo  254,).      .  f, 

H  ft    :sl9  acitnonzing  lunds  lor  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  progiariis         '' " " " 

un  agreeing  to  con'erence  report  (Agreed  to  286  to  73.)  „ 

HR    12i'5   (.protecting  veterans  from  pension  cuts  resulting  Irom  social  security  benelit  iiicreases  Yea 

On  p.issage  (Passed  353  lo  U.)       .  ' 


Absent   II  present,  v>ould  li.ive  voted  "yea 


It   Is   Easy   To   Rabonalize 


■  Absent    II  present,  v.ould  have  voted  'nay 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  F.  T. 
I'owler  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
I'opcka,  Kans..  has  recently  made  a  rec- 
ummendation  lor  a  way  in  which  a 
Christian  can  hve  with  his  conscience 
and  keep  the  peace."  His  thoughts  merit 
ronsideration.  I  respectfully  bring  them 
'0  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is   Easy  To  Rationalize 
(By  Dr.  F.  T  Fowler) 
In  my  ministry  I  have  fluctuated  between 
paciticlsm   and  the   use  of  force  as   an  ap- 
proach   to    International    problems.    I    have 
fi.und  .lesus'  teaching  to  be  anti-force,  set- 
iiie  lorth  non-violent  resistance. 
For  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  Chris- 
tian history  no  Christian  bore  arms.  Appar- 
tntly  the  early  Christian  Church  read  Christ 
•his  way 

It  is  easy  to  rationalize.  We  must  use  force 
r  be  enslaved.  We  must  use  force  to  limit 
he  spread  of  evil.  Cogent  arguments,  these, 
when  a  Hitler  appears  or  a  "Vietnam"  rears 
Us  ugly  head.  This  rationalization  is  deadly 
;•  Klnsteln  was  right  in  asserting  war  would 
I  ease  forever  If  two  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
lion  would  resolutely  refuse  to  flght. 

The  Vietnam  situation  is  Just  another  in 
a  long  line  of  (inevitable)  conflicts.  If  you 
'ravel  as  I  have  in  Thailand  where  the  re- 
;::ote  village  boundaries  are  being  trans- 
tressed  and  villagers  are  being  coerced  to 
accept  Communism — you  feel  we  must  war 
to  stop  this  enslavement;  these  violations  of 
individual  choice. 

.'\11  too  soon  it  will  seem  as  though  Com- 
munism represents  the  choice  of  the  inhab- 
itants Maybe  it  will — but  only  after  coerced 
indoctrination.  What's  right  about  that!  So 
■ve  kill  to  .stop  it!  We  square  off  and  get  In- 
olved  in  ideological  or  nationalistic  con- 
:Uef 

I  have  now  come  to  another  alternative — 
ii  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  can  live  in 
.ai  unarmed  world.  But  the  use  of  arms  must 
■e  an  international  matter  under  the  dlrec- 
•lon  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
lons  with  full  support  from  the  great  powers 
can  and  must  police  the  world,  guaranteeing 
boundaries  and  maintaining  peace. 

The  transition  from  national  intervention 

■0  international  police  action  is  the  way  in 

'•'hlch   a   Christian   can   live   with   his   con- 

cience  and  keep  the  peace. 

Our  government,   in  concert  with  others, 

should  move  to  this  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Good  Pick  for  Commerce 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  made  an 
excellent  choice  in  naming  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  an 
editorial  contained  in  last  Sundays 
Nashville  Tennessean : 

Good  Pick  for  Commerce 

President  Johnson  has  named  Mr.  C.  R. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  board  of  American 
Airlines,  to  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. He  will  become  the  fourth  to  hold 
the  office  under  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  a  familiar  figure  to  NashviUl- 
ans.  He  has  many  friends  here  and  has  \  isited 
the  city  many  times.  He  has  spwken  to  various 
civic  groufjs  here  in  the  past. 

The  airline  executive  succeeds  Mr.  .'Alex- 
ander Trowbridge,  who  has  resigned  for 
health  reasons.  Mr.  Trowbridge  suffered  a 
heart  attack  in  1966  and  was  hosplt.Uized 
in  January  of  this  year  with  a  circulatory 
ailment.  Doctors  had  advised  him  against 
continuing  such  an  arduous  Job. 

In  Mr.  Smith,  the  President  is  getting  a 
dynamic,  tough-minded  man  who  has  ideas 
and  determination.  He  became  head  ol 
American  Airlines  in  1934  at  the  age  of  35 
and  unaer  his  guidance  it  became  the  second 
largest  domestic  airline.  It  would  have  be- 
come Number  1  had  not  United  merged  with 
Capital. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  key  figure  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Air  Force  program  which  de- 
veloped the  Air  TransfKirt  Command  into  a 
worldwide  transportation  network.  He  rose 
to  a  major  general  and  won  a  number  of 
decorations  for  his  achievements.  In  1961  he 
won  the  Billy  Mitchell  Award  for  contribu- 
tions to  aviation  progress. 

Mr.  Smith's  career  has  Included  such  di- 
versified Jobs  as  banking,  office  manager  of 
ii  cotton  mill,  state  government,  advertising 
and  being'  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Texas- 
Louisiana  Power  Company,  The  new  Com- 
merce Secretary  has  also  served  on  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Gouncil,  a  private  Industry 
group,  which  works  closely  with  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

The  new  Secretary  Is  a  plain-spoken  man 
who  likes  to  cut  to  the  heart  of  problems 
without  delay.  If  the  past  is  any  indication. 
it  won't  take  him  long  to  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  all  aspect.s  of  his  new 
Job. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  made  a  good  choice. 


Ciiizens  for  Public  Prayer 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

(jF    CONNECTICUT 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Sneaker,  there  are 
many  Liood  causes  which  reach  the  Con- 
;.;i-css.  Most  of  ihem  find  their  way  to  the 
floor  of  one  or  both  Houses  and  are  there 
decided.  One  such  Kood  cause,  more  than 
r>  years  after  it  started,  has  .still  failed 
to  reach  the  flooi  in  either  House  :or  a 
normal  \ote.  I  refer  to  the  effort  to  write 
a  Peoples'  .■Amendment  for  Public  Prayer 
into  the  Constitution.  Hundreds  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Senate  and 
House  to  reverse  the  traffic  precedents  of 
the  two  |}rayer-ban  decisions.  On  the 
House  .side,  despite  hearings  m  the 
spring  of  1964,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  still  reported  out  no  bill.  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  in- 
troduced by  42  Senators  in  the  very  first 
day  of  the  1967  session,  remains  inactive 
in  the  Con.stitutional  Amendm.ent  Sub- 
committee. Meanwhile,  polls  continue  to 
indicate  that  some  80  percent  of  the 
.\mencan  jjeople  favor  a  return  of  prayer 
to  their  public  classrooms.  It  is  clear  that 
Ihe  issue  of  eliminating  the  prayer-ban 
precedents — good  as  it  is  in  itself — can- 
not win  through  unless  and  until  the 
American  people  everywliere  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  fight  it  out  v.-ith  uood.  old- 
fashioned  political  .savvy. 

One  of  the  major  national  organiza- 
tions supporting  a  restorative  prayer 
amendment  is  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer. 
It  is  entirely  nonsectarian  and  nonparti- 
san. Each  year  CPP  publishes  an  Action 
Memoranduiii  to  assist  Americans  who 
may  not  understand  the  working  of 
things  political  and  may  suppose  that 
u'ood  causes  triumph  on  their  own  merits. 
I  am  niDst  happy  to  make  this  memoran- 
dum available  to  the  Members  and  to  the 
Nation.  It  pulls  no  punches.  It  talks 
straight.  I  hope  that  all  who  read  it  will 
be  galvanized  into  the  kind  of  action 
from  which  alone  we  can  win  in  1968  this 
'-^reat  fisht  for  public  reverence.  For  my 
Ijart,  I  pledge  again  my  full  and  fighting 
support  in  the  effort. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Citizens  for  Public  Prayer 

Unless  you  act  loud,  long,  strong  now  pub- 
lic reverence,  already  threatened,  could  be 
lost  forever  in  these  United  States. 


3r>96 

One  way  'm  start  would  be  to  have  these 
pages  mlmengraphed  and  then  send  them 
to  every  narne  on  your  Chrutmaa  Card  list. 
If  public  reverence  really  matters  to  you. 
this  ts  a  wonderful   way  to  prove  it 

1  This  Is  no  panic  button  pushing  This 
Is  no  extremism  These  are  the  hard  facts: 
The  two  tragic  prayer-ban  decisions  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  (1962.  19631 
place  .1  fatal  equation  which  says  that  pub- 
lic reverence,  even  if  free,  non-denomlna- 
tlonal  and  non-lnatltutlonal.  Is  establish- 
ment It  js  therefore  subject  to  denial  un- 
der the  first  clause  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  no  .issertlon  of  free  exercise"  under  the 
second  clause  can  save  it  With  such  an 
equation  :n  place  as  Mr  Lincoln  reniarked 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  a  centurv  ago.  "not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon"  can 
occupy  the  same  place  I  In  other  words,  the 
issue  here  !s  'lot  jiie  of  Church  and  State. 
but  one  of  religion  in  our  public  life  So  long 
as  these  two  decisions  remain  m  force,  everv 
aspect  of  public  reverence  among  us  Is  .-id- 
versely  affected  As  Rev  D  Elton  Trueblood, 
professor  of  philosophy  .it  Earlham  College. 
Richmond  Indiana,  put  !t  -  This  Is  a  ruling 
which  affects  deeply  the  whi'.e  of  American 
life  and  represents  ,i  radical  change  In  the 
cultural  pattern  m  in.mv  parts  of  the 
Nation  ' 

Despite  continued  evidence  t>f  massive 
public  support,  hundreds  of  bills  and  three 
committee  hearings,  nenrly  six  years  after  the 
first  pra\er-ban  decision  not  one  single  nor- 
rnal  floor  \ote  on  a  prayer  amendment  pro- 
posal has  been  taken  In  either  house  This  Is 
an  almost  inrredlblc,  rttremely  serious  re- 
flection o-i  the  demorrafiC  process 

Evidence  multiplies  that  the  praver-ban 
decisions  cloud  the  whole  area  of  public  rev- 
erence and  .\re  being  used  as  precedents  In 
other  decisions  and  local  actions  in  this  area 
The  nght  is  thus  not  for  school  prayer  only, 
but   for  public  reverence  as  ^uch. 

2  What  is  Involved  here  Is  not  a  tamper- 
ing with  "he  First  .\mendment  which  has  In- 
deed -erved  the  nation  well  In  terms  of  its 
original  sense  and  traditional  Interpretatl  -n 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  irl.  signed  by  42 
Senators  from  both  parties  proposes  addition 
In  these  words,  fo  restore  that  sense  and 
clarify  that  Interpretation 

Nothlne  r^ntnlned  In  this  Constitution 
shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
assembled  m  anv  public  building  which  Is 
supported  m  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
in  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer 

1  Support  for  ^uch  an  amendment  has 
come  imong  others,  from  'he  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion,  legisla- 
tures in  Ma.ssachuserts.  New  .Tprsev.  Mary- 
land. Louisiana,  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  'he  National  Conference  of 
Oovernors  the  National  Conference  of  May- 
ors, the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Youth  Dr  Blllv  Ornham  Bishop  Fulton 
Sheen  'he  National  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commeri-e  In  the  spring  of  1967.  the  Oood 
Houselceeplng'  poll  =howed  upwards  of  80"^- 
of  the  American  people  in  favor  of  prayer  In 
public  schools 

4.  Citizens  for  Public  Praver  Is  an  en- 
tirely non-pa'titan.  "on-ovfa'ian  association 
of  citizens  concerned  for  public  reverence 
and  supporting  a  clarifying  prayer  amend- 
ment We  have  no  other  purpose  of  anv  kind 
Nor  do  we  have  a  formally  staffed  and  funded 
national  headquarters 

We  win  help  you  with  advice  and  mate- 
r!ii!s  If  y^u  WTl'e  MS  er.closln?  a  ?elf- 
!»ddre«se<l.  stamped  envelope  Mostly,  you 
must  j;o  It  alone  Organize  a  local  chap- 
ter of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  Use  your 
own  ir.lt'r^tlve  Ple-drlve  this  Issue  when- 
ever i:id  wherever  you  r-\n  Do  rot  be  dis- 
suaded by  the  voices  of  doubt  and 
nefrntlveness  arovmd  vou  There  are  many 
aspects  to  the  Issue  ->f  public  reverence,  but 
do  not  be  conftised.  The  central  facta  are 
clear    Here  are  the  kev  addressee: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hev  Robert  O  Howes,  Washington  Rep- 
reseni.itlve.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America,    Washington.    DC     2CKJ17. 

Professor  Charles  K  HIce.  New  York  Rep- 
resentative, Pordham  University  School  of 
Law.   Lincoln   Center.   New   York     New   York 

Mr  Chester  Doyle,  Middle  Atlantic  Rep- 
resentative. 5th  Street.  Berwick,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Carl  Grlftln.  Jr  New  England  Repre- 
sentative. Box  1776.  Rutland.  Majisachusetts 

Sheets  .>f  Back  Public  Prayer'  -itickers 
fur  use  uu  your  correspyondence  .ire  avall- 
•ible  from  the  D  C.  and  Massachusetts  ad- 
dresses at  $.50  the  sheet.  Enclose  with  your 
Lirder  a  large,  self-addressed,  st.imped  en- 
elope  Sale  of  these  stickers  Is  our  only 
source  of  income    Please  help! 

5  What  you  can  do  where  you  are  to  help 
:n  the  prayer  amendment  drive: 

a  Establish  a  Kval  unit  of  CltUens  for 
Public  Prayer    Publicize  this  constantly. 

b.  Introduce  formal  resolutions  backing 
a  pr.iyer  amendment  i  see  2  above)  Into  all 
civic,  social  political,  religious  and  veteran 
groups  to  which  you  belong.  See  that  these 
resolutions  are  publicized  and  romrnunt- 
rated  to  your  local  st.ite  and  national 
political  representatives.  Demand  a  reply  as 
to  how  the  resolutions  will  or  will  not  be 
activated, 

■  Ask  your  religious  leaders  to  back  a 
clarifying  prayer  amendment  and  to  give 
evldei'ce  of  such  backing  In  their  sermons, 
church   publications,  etc 

d.  Put  ths  subject  of  .i  prayer  .luiend- 
ment  into  .ill  radio-TV  talk  programs  you 
can  reach 

e.  Ask  candidates  for  your  vote  (partic- 
ularly m  school  board  races  I  .it  all  levels — 
local,  state  .,ud  national -to  tell  you  ex- 
pUclty  how  they  feel  on  the  question  of  a 
clarifying  prayer  amendment 

6.  What  you  can  do  m  Washington  to  help 
in  the  prayer  amendment  drive: 

a.  Write  your  congressmen  (and  senators). 
Ask  them  to  support,  rxpiu-itly.  a  prayer 
.amendment  proposal  Remind  them  that 
what  Is  sought  here  Is  not  enactment  of  such 
an  amendment  by  Congress  (this  Is,  m  any 
case,  ;mp<:«slble)  but  simply  rongrc.ssional 
authorization  for  you  to  decide  the  i5s:<t; 
through  yow  jfafe  legislature.  A  congress- 
man who  refuses  to  vote  such  an  authoriza- 
tion Is  in  fart  thwarting  the  democratic 
process  Do  not  settle  lor  .m  ambiguous  form 
letter  reply  If  a  congressman  clearly  dls- 
.igrees  with  you.  write  again  .md  argue  If 
a  conijressman  .-.ays  he  agrees  with  you,  then 
write  again  and  ask  fur  copies  of  his  talks 
In  Congress  and  outside  Backing  school 
prayer  If  a  L-ongressman  is  vague  .i.id  gives 
you  an  Indistinct  answer,  write  again  and 
respectfully  request  a  special  answer  to  your 
question. 

b.  Ask  your  congressman  land  senators) 
to  include  a  question  on  the  prayer  amend- 
ment issue  in  any  poll  he  may  take  of  nls 
home  district  (or  state)  The  response  to 
such  poUa  gives  us  important  ammunition 
m  our  fight  for  amendment 

c  It  Is  particularly  urgent  that  all  candi- 
dates for  national  office  this  fall,  and  all  can- 
didates in  state  and  congressional  elections, 
be  placed  on  record  tor  .i  prayer  amendment. 
Remind  them  how  the  whole  question  of 
public  reverence  in  pursuit  of  nur  go<xl  tra- 
ditions In  this  republic  is  Involved  In  the 
prayer  amendment  fight  plus  the  right  of 
parents  to  determine  the  type  of  education 
they  wish  their  tax  rtoll.ars  to  provide  for 
their  children  If  a  candidate  needs  help 
m  writing  an  address  on  this  subject,  give 
him  our  name  and  location— tell  him  that 
If  he  sends  iis  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope,  we  will  furnish  htm  with  material 
he  can  use.  If  a  candidate  tells  vou  he  Is  for 
a  prayer  amendment  thruik  him  hut  respect- 
fully ask  him  to  prove  his  support  And  In- 
form him  that  you  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject  to  send 
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to  us.  and  for  your  own  i)ersonal  use.  In 
other  words,  do  not  settle  for  vague  prom- 
ises r.f  support  Be  from  Missouri— use  the 
Show  Me  tactic! 

Here,  to  sum  it  all  up,  Is  part  of  in  address 
our  Washington  DC  Representative  de- 
livered in  New  York  City  a  lew  months  ago 
Move  ..ut.  Spread  your  wings.  Bombard 
vo'.ir  relatives  and  friends  everywhere  Dupli- 
cate our  material  Build  bonhres  wherever 
y(.'U  can  under  political  and  religious  leaders 
who  have  i.oi  so  far  committed  themselves 
ir  who  liave  committed  theniselves  against 
us  .■Vnd  not  Just  with  one  match!  A  bonfire 
IS  a  continuous,  talai'lng,  insistent  thing  th.it 
stops  only  when  It  has  consumed  the  material 
m  It  totally  We  must  rest  content  only  when 
our  sptikesmen  in  Washington  al  >igree  wTtii 
us  and  b(  give  evidence  of  such  agreement  by 
their  repeated  reference  to  our  cause  la  their 
congressional  and  home  addresses  and  re- 
ports Remember- -usA;  your  congressmen  to 
include  a  questiiyn  o'l  ■•ctiool  prayer  :n  all 
their  dvstrict  polls  We  must  rest  content  only 
when,  by  insistent  corres(>ondence  .md  per- 
scjnal  contact,  we  have  convinced  our  re- 
ligious leaders  ai  to  agree  wnth  us  and  b) 
to  give  evidence  of  such  agreement  by  their 
repeated  reference  to  our  cause  in  their  ser- 
mons, news  media  .md  pastoral  action.  Tl.e 
key  words  are  pile  driver,  bull  dog.  Tl^e  key 
phr.ise  IS  Keep  Your  Eye  on  the  Bail  The 
key  |)eople  are  God  and  Us  The  key  com- 
parison IS  that  we  must  be  ,is  alive  in  our 
effort  lor  this  cr.  11  right  as  .ire  our  nelgU- 
!x)rs  in  their  effort  for  other  civil  rights 
V.hat  a  tragedy  it  would  be  Icr  America  i: 
the  fight  for  human  equality  were  won  lu 
the  same  generation  which,  by  its  apathy 
and  astigmatism  lost  the  tight  fur  Ood  as 
a  real  presence  in  its  public  assembly.  What 
a  tragedy  if  u-e  attain  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  deny  our  children  and  our-^elves 
the  civil  right  to  declare  reverently  the 
fatherhood  ut  God  :n  our  public  places!  ■ 

Without  yr  ur  l.eip,  loud,  long  and  strong, 
the  fight  to  restore  the  civil  right  of  public 
reverence  will  be  lost  Shall  we  bring  less  zeal 
to  our  cause  than  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murrav 
O'Hare  brings  to  hers? 


An  Imaginative  Approach  to  Local 
Businesses  in  Our  Central  Cities 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

r    V\'.\SHIN0T0N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Febntarp  20.  1968 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  central  cities  are  vast  and 
complex,  and  there  is  no  single  prosram 
which  will  cure  all  the  ills  arising  In  the 
field  of  housing,  education,  employment, 
and  health  services.  However,  one  Im- 
jxirtant  clement  in  any  lonR-ran,qe  solu- 
tion to  our  urban  problems  is  the  develop- 
ment of  viable  business  activity  on  the 
part  of  residents  of  our  central  cities, 
and  particularly,  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers. 

Some  minority  group  members,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  and  economic  revolution 
which  has  pushed  our  national  business 
efficiency  to  record  heights,  Negro  busi- 
nessmen, for  example,  face  a  constant 
.struggle  to  .sur\'ive  economically.  There 
is  a  program  underw'ay  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  aimed  at  helping  minority 
eroup  businesses  to  form  trade  associa- 
tions in  order  to  improve  their  business 
operations.   Great   benefits   can   be  at- 
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tained  through  group  purchasing,  insui-- 
ance.  credit  procedures,  and  advertising. 
Tlie  project  is  operated  by  Howard 
University,  with  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Already,  a 
neighborhood  drycleaning  association 
has  been  formed,  and  group  buying  of 
garment  hangers  and  plastic  bags  has 
resulted  In  savings  to  some  members  of 
as  much  as  60  percent.  Meetings  have 
been  held  with  other  businessmen  to  form 
similar  trade  associations  for  business- 
men in  auto  repair,  day  nurseries,  and 
restaurants.  This  program  holds  the 
promise  of  greater  strength  and  stability 
:n  the  economies  of  our  central  cities,  as 
well  as  upgrading  the  business  practices 
of  minority  group  businessmen,  through 
organization  and  cooperation  for  com- 
mon economic  goals.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  program  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Frank  Mendeil  Retires 


Reds  in  Defense  Plants 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  today  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  forthright  editorial  from 
the  Arizona  Farmer  Ranchman,  which 
IS  i^ublished  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  El- 
liott L.  Cushman: 

Reds  in  Defense  Plants 

.So  Ifs  unlawful  to  refuse  to  hire  Com- 
nuiniEt.s  in  U  S.  f.ictorles,  even  in  plants  that 
;ire  making  highly  secret  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel for  the  defense  of  the  nation,  our 
liberties,  civilization  itself.  Our  precious  Su- 
preme Court  says  so,  in  a  recent  decision 
that  has  generated  more  indignation  than 
all  its  other  atrocities  put  together. 

There  used  to  be  a  quaint  superstition  that 
an  employer  had  some  discretion  In  the  selec- 
tion of  his  hired  help,  but  that  has  gone  the 
way  of  other  outmoded  theories  under  pres- 
sure from  unions,  Red  agents,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  may  not  turn  away  an 
applicant  Just  because  he  has  no  security 
clearance,  even  if  there  is  FBI  testimony 
that  the  Job  seeker  is  a  spy.  Even  If  he  knows 
•hat  Communism  is  criminal  insanity,  and 
certainly  no  one  would  want  a  criminal  luna- 
tic throwing  monkey  wrenches  or  sabots  into 
the  machinery  and  making  nightly  reports 
•  1  Moscow  or  Peking.  Nobody  but  the  Su- 
:Tcme  Court. 
Well,  v.-e  have  an  idea.  Surely  there  Is  no 
iw  naming  the  factory  department  to  which 
.    new  employee  shall  be  assigned.  So,  Just 

■  i-ign  him  to  an  empty  room  with  no  read- 

■  •■ig  matter  except  the  works  of  Karl  Marx 
..nd  Mao  Tse  Tung.  Let  him  spend  his  eight 
i.ours  a  day  and  his  forty  hours  a  week  there, 
'ith    a   strict   rule    forbidding   him   to   step 

luside  during  •working"  hours. 
Yes.  he  will  have  to  be  paid  a  beginner's 
■ages,  vvhatever  they  may  be  at  that  plant. 
But  Congress  can  pass  an  act  authorizing 
•ho  factory  to  add  those  wages  to  the  con- 
Tact    price   of    any    defense    products    then 

■  eing  fabricated.  That  will  be  only  a  trifling 
cidition  to  the  war's  coet.  Preservation  of 
:ir  military  secrets  from  enemies  bent  on 
■ar  destruction  will  be  worth  far  more. 

And   maybe   those  spies  will   get  so   bored 
nd  frustrated  that  they  will  leave  America 

■  ■I  disgust  for  the  paradises  of  Russia  and 
!-:ed  China  Maybe  even  the  Supreme  Court — 
■:ut  no,  that  would  be  hoping  for  the  im- 
possible. ' 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  Frank 
H.  Mendeil  retired  from  his  job  of  State 
conservationist  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  Iowa  on  February 
2.  1968.  He  has  devoted  34  years  of  his 
very  productive  lifetime  to  conservation 
in  its  broadest  sense.  The  landscape  of 
Iowa  bears  widespread  living  evidence  of 
the  impact  of  the  conservation  program 
on  the  land  under  his  direction.  The 
beautifully  curving  terraced,  strip- 
cropped,  and  contoured  fields  with  their 
green  grassed  waterways  give  the  farm- 
lands of  Iowa  a  pleasing  look.  The  wild- 
life areas,  farm  ponds,  tree  plantings, 
shelterbelts  all  help  to  bring  about  the 
state  of  harmony  between  man  and  the 
land. 

As  State  conservationist  for  the  past 
three  decades,  he  directed  a  program  car- 
ried out  in  Iowa  by  a  statewide  organi- 
zation of  dedicated  and  competent  pro- 
fessional technicians  trained  in  the  fields 
of  agronomy,  soil  science,  civil  and  agri- 
cultural engineering,  economics,  and 
wildlife  and  forestry.  He  worked  with. 
cooperated  with,  and  enlisted  the  help  of 
many  agencies,  groups,  organizations. 
and  individuals  in  making  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  conservation  in 
Iowa  to  date. 

He  has  given  untiringly  of  his  knowl- 
edge, energy,  and  know-how  to  advance 
the  cause  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  to  stimulate  and  enlist  the  help  and 
interest  of  rural  and  urban  people  in  the 
importance  of  soil  conservation.  He  or- 
ganized the  resources  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  get  conservation  ac- 
complishments  on   the   land   effectively 
and  efficiently  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return  for  the  investments  made  in 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  ijrogram. 
In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  con- 
servation In  the  normal  course  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Mendeil  has  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  his  personal  time 
and  energy  to  the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  conservation  program. 
He  secured  a  public  awareness  of  the 
needed    conservation    procram    through 
his  tireless  and  devoted  work  with  many 
organizations,   conservation   talks,    and 
State  conservation  field  days  and  plow- 
ing matches.  He  has  been  active  in  many 
organizations  including  the  Iowa  Farm 
Safety  Council,  the  Men's  Garden  Club. 
Iowa   Conservation   Education   Council, 
Ues  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Izaak  Walton 
League. 

Mr.  Mendeil  joined  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation' Service  in  May  1934  as  an 
agronomist  on  the  Tarkio  Demonstra- 
tion Project  at  Shenandoah.  Iowa.  In 
1935  he  became  project  manager  of  the 
Grand  River  watershed  demonstration 
project  at  Greenfield,  Iowa,  in  May  1937 
he  became  State  conservationist  of  Iowa 
to  head  all  activities  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  the  State  and  has 
held  that  position  until  his  retirement. 
Activities  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
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tion  Service  in  Iowa  under  Mr.  Mendell's 
direction  included  the  regular  conserva- 
tion operations  program  in  cooperation 
with  Iowa's  100  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, the  Little  Sioux  flood  prevention 
project,  the  46  watershed  i)rotection 
projects  now  underway  in  the  State,  and 
technical  lesponsibility  of  the  Service  for 
permanent  type  practices  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  cost-.shares 
with  farmers  under  the  agricultural  con- 
.servation  program.  He  also  repre.senied 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  <m 
the  coordinating  committee  for  the  Up- 
per  Mississippi  River  Basin  comnrelien- 
.sive  study  now  underway  and  neaiins 
completion  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  field  advl.sory  committee  and  aari- 
culture  advisory  committee  for  the  basin 
."^tudy. 

Mr.  Mendeil  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Soil  Con.servation  Society  of  America 
and  is  .'^ervinu  as  president  of  'hat  orga- 
nization l:ii.s  \car. 

Mr.  Mendeil  was  born  at  Dn'.v.s.  Iowa. 
He  is  a  uiaduate  ol  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity at  Ames  where  he  received  a  bach- 
elor's degree  m  agronomy  followed  by 
a  master's  aegree  m  soils. 

He  has  been  lionored  on  manv  oc- 
casions tor  his  work  In  his  in-ofessional 
field.  He  received  the  superior  service 
award  of  the  U.S.  Departmnnt  ot  .Agri- 
culture, outstanding  ))crformance  award 
from  the  Soil  Con.servation  Service, 
elected  fellow  member  of  the  Soil  Con- 
.servation Society  of  America,  iM-os:denfs 
citation  from  the  societv,  i'ecn.:nition 
plaque  from  the  Iowa  Soil  Con.servation 
Committee,  lifetime  honorary  member 
of  the  Iowa  A.ssociation  ol  Soil  Con.serva- 
tion District  C'ommi.s.sioners,  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta  certificate,  award  oi  merit 
from  the  Iowa  Farm  Safety  Council,  elec- 
tion to  the  Iowa  Conservation  Hall  of 
Fame,  25-year  ,service  award  from  the 
National  Farm  Institute,  and  the  honor- 
ary All-Amertcan  Plowman  award. 

Frank  Mendeil  is  a  pioneer  in  soil  and 
water  con.<^ervat'on  in  tlie  truest  .-ense. 


Errors  in  OEO  Report 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
of  Federal  program  Impact  on  the  local 
community  for  fiscal  year  1967.  was  re- 
leased recently  by  the  information  cen- 
ter of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. In  an  effort  to  commiuiicate  with 
my  constituents.  I  have  used  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  report  It  is 
shocking  indeed,  how  much  of  it  I  have 
found  inaccurate. 

For  example,  the  report  shows  that  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration spent  $41,267,711.  for  research 
and  development  in  Calvert  County,  Md. 
In  seeking  confirmation  of  this  informa- 
tion from  the  r.Rency  itself.  v,-e  fou!in 
that  the  apency  did  not  .soend  anv 
money  in  fiscal  year  1967  in  Calveii; 
County.  We  have  checked  other  reported 
e.xpenditures  of  NASA  in  other  counties 
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of  the  First  Conijrt'ssional  District  of 
Maryland  and  found  that  in  every  case 
the  figures  reported  by  the  information 
center  of  the  Office  i)f  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  substantially  In  error. 

The  question  now  is  .i>  U)  the  validity 
of  the  whole  report 

Obviously.  It  is  impossible  for  one  con- 
gressional office  and  >taff  ut  audit  such  a 
report.  I  do  think  '.!ils  matter  should  be 
of  concern  to  the  Congress  If  we  are 
going  to  do  a  good  job  In  the  exercise 
of  our  lesponsibilitv  for  coni^ressional 
oversight  of  the  over  370  progi-ams  ad- 
ministered by  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  vorv  least 
we  should  iiave  is  accurate  information 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  njt  only  the  Congress  it- 
self, but  also  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity.  who  is  responsible  for  the 
docimient  containing  these  serious  errors 
of  reporting. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  situation  must  be 
cnnected. 


Doctors  and  Medicare 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF     NEW     imsEY 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Frbruary  20    1968 

Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speaker  since  the 
adoption  of  the  medicare  program  in 
1965  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
caring  for  our  elderly  citizens  who  had 
previously  gone  without  adequate  medi- 
cal attention  due  to  their  lack    if  funds. 

T:-.e  Ft^bruary  J4  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  features  an  article  by  Dr. 
David  Jav  Scott  of  the  Jersey  Shore 
Medical  Center.  Neptune,  NJ  Dr.  Scott 
descnbes  the  ijieat  service  beint;  ren- 
deied  by  medicare.  It  is  good  to  .see  that 
of  those  who  originally  oppo.sed  the  plain, 
many  have  njw  realized  how  ijeneflcial 
U  can  be  to  both  the  doctors  and  the 
patients  they  serve. 

I  insert  Dr  Scott's  frank  and  informa- 
tive article  in  the  Recokd  at  this  time: 

Speaking    Ovt     \Vr    Doctors    \Ve;re    Wrong 

About  Meoicake 

1  By  David  Jay  Scott.  M.D.  i 

Noc  long  ;igc>  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
physicians'  group  exhorting  me  to  join  their 
orgaulzatiun  .igalnst  evil  schemes  such  as 
Medic^ire  '  Letters  like  this  still  arrive  fre- 
^^quently  .md  tliev  never  (aU  to  puzzle  and 
^i^et  me.  I  can't  understand  how  anyone  in 
ms  right  mind  'an  refer  to  Medicare  today 
as  e\ll"  To  me,  it  has  turned  Diit  to  be 
about  .IS  evil  as  the  Flying  Nun 

Like  most  doctors.  I  was  against  Medicare 
when  It  was  proposed,  and  I  Mill  ha.e  reser- 
vations .ibout  It  Beiiire  the  measure  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1965  I  resisted  It  I 
agreed  with  the  grent  mass  k>{  literature  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  other  doctors'  groups,  all  of  which  In- 
sisted that  Medicare  wuuld  mean  socialized 
medicine  and  a  fundamental  loss  (jf  freedom 
not  only  for  the  doctors  of  America  but  also 
for  the  millions  of  citizens  over  the  age  of 
65 

I  .inticlpated  Oi)\,eriiment  .'ee-fl.\ing  and 
Interference  with  free-enterprise  medicine  a 
mountain  of  red  tape  and  long  delays  in 
getting  paid  for  my  serslces,  and  a  .stampede 
of  elderly  patients  demanding  unnecessary 
treatment.   I   believed    that  Medicare   would 
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mean  the  end  of  effective  medical  teaching, 
because  of  the  loss  of  elderly  ward  patients, 
and  th.it  [>netgraduate  education  would  also 
suffer 

I  still  feel  there  are  bullt-Ui  hazards  In 
Medicare,  but  I  must  say  that  after  a  year 
and  A  half  of  the  program  mv  eyes  ha\e 
been  opened  and  I  view  the  results  with  both 
pleasure  and  .surprise  From  wh.it  I  can  see 
In  my  private  practice,  there  I's  ci>nsldernbly 
more  gtxxl  than  bad  in  Medic. ire  Few.  if  any, 
of  the  dire  predictions  have  come  to  pass  I 
don't  feel  socialized,  mechanized  or  victim- 
ized, and  IS  far  as  I  lan  tell,  neither  do  any 
of  my  fellow  phvslclans 

Most  doctors.  In  fact,  are  happy  as  clams 
ever  Medicare,  even  though  they  won't  ad- 
mit :t — or  dont  dare  to  admit  It  Their  In- 
i-.-mc?  have  increased  because  Medicare  p.ir- 
tl.illv  pays  them  for  what  used  to  be  charity 
work  For  practically  ill  patients,  too.  It  has 
been  a  boon  The  average  elderly  person  Is 
now  getting  a  level  of  care  th.it  previously 
was  available  onlv  to  the  rich. 

But  mos'  imporrjint  i>f  .ill  there  pre  defi- 
nite signs  that  Medicare  is  helping  to  im- 
prove the  entire  standard  of  health  m  the 
ITnlted  States.  Currently,  for  example,  there 
are  an  estimated  two  million  diabetics  In 
this  countrv,  one  half  of  them  undiagnosed. 
With  20  minion  elderlv  citizens  now  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  regular  medical  atten- 
tion, more  and  more  diabetics  are  being  dis- 
covered by  routine  tests  and  are  being  treat- 
ed before  the  disease  takes  its  toll  It's  safe 
to  predict  that  because  of  Medicare  the  num- 
ber of  undiagnosed  diabetic  people  in  the 
L'nlted  States  will  soon  be  significantly  re- 
duced 

It's  the  same  with  the  treatment  of  stroke. 
Previously,  the  average  patient  paralyzed  by 
.1  cerebral  hemorrhage  nr  thrombosis  was 
sent  home  to  be  i  iired  for  by  hi?  family  .ifter 
his  inltul  treatment  In  .i  hospital.  He  could 
not  normally  afford  the  expensive  special 
nursing  care,  physiotherapy  .md  .speech 
therapy  necessary  to  restore  crippled  .irms 
ai.d  lec«  ind  vocal  cords  to  full  use.  The 
doctor  lost  track  of  the  patient's  day-to-day 
progress  and  had  to  rely  on  fimlly  reports  for 
information.  A  frequent  result  of  this  lack 
■  if  special  attention  was  a  dreadful  condition 
known  popularly  as  claw  hand.  "  The 
muscles  of  an  affected  arm  would  contract 
the  arm  permanently  Into  a  grotesque  hook- 
like position  The  condition  was  Irrepirable. 
and  it  scarred  the  patient,  both  physically 
and  psychologically,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Today,  because  of  Medicare,  were  seeing 
less  Old  less  of  "claw  hand,"  When  a  stroke 
victim  leaves  the  hospital,  he  gets  months 
of  care  and  physiotherapy  in  a  Government- 
approved  convalescent  center. 

This  sort  of  Improved  care  for  the  elderlv 
Is  Yielding  unexpected  benefits,  one  of  which 
is  a  boom  In  'he  study  of  geriatrics.  Treating 
the  iged  h;i.s  ".p\pr  hpen  n  popular  specialty, 
but  now,  with  Medicare,  more  doctors  are 
being  forced  to  become  geriatricians,  and 
scholarship  in  this  once-llmlted  Held  is 
bound  to  expand  .And  is  doctors  learn  more 
about  the  long-term  .'i-spect.s  of  diseases — by 
studying  the  elderly — they  are  better  able 
to  treat  these  diseases  when  they  strike  the 
voting 

Many  doctors  still  refuse  to  acknowledge 
these  benefits.  Others  now  grudgingly  admit 
that  the  program  has  been  Fatl.sfactorv  medi- 
cally, but  they  are  still  dlehards  about  the 
economics  of  It  At  a  party  recently,  I  listened 
to  I  phlyslclan  proclaim  that  as  long  as  he 
lived  he  would  never  involve  himself  In 
Medicare's  "morass  of  red  tape  and  delays," 
Instead,  like  most  phvslclans.  he  continues 
to  insist  that  his  patients  pay  him  directly 
and  then  collect  from  the  Government  on 
tlieir  own 

I  must  .idmit  I  had  the  same  misgivings 
when  Medicare  went  into  effect  on  .July  I. 
1966,  but  with  my  comparatively  new  prac- 
tice, in   an  area  of  New  Jersey  where  there 
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are  many  i  iderly  people  retired  on  small 
Incomes.  I  soon  found  it  more  practical  to 
bill  the  Oovernment  myself 

To  my  amazement  I  discovered  that  I  i:et 
paid  faster  iiv  .Medicare  >  14  days)  than  I  do 
by  doctor-. ippnved  insurance  programs  i3-5 
weeksi  Even  the  forms  .ire  less  complicated 
I  can  till  out  a  Mcdio.ire  form  in  half  liie 
time  It  takes  me  i  i  struggle  through  that 
Blue  Shield  form  If  someone  .i.sked  me  t'l 
devise  a  simpler  form  than  Medicare's.  Just 
so  doctors  would  stop  complaining,  I  couldn't 
do  It.  The  present  form  asks  just  .seven  essei.- 
tial  questions. 

The  private  insurance  plans,  particularly 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans,  seem  to 
involve  endless  correspondence  over  "incor- 
rect claim  forms."  Mor.ths  ^;o  by  with  forr..., 
being  returned,  resubmitted,  re-tiled,  of 
because  uf  some  silly  oversight  In  form  filUiii; 
I  thought  that  similar  confusions  would  oc- 
cur with  Medicare,  but  I  have  never  h.id  .i 
form  returned  by  them. 

When  I  report  th:s  to  the  dlehards,  thev 
refu.sc  tD  believe  me  or  even  to  look  at  t!.e 
form,  which  they  consider  to  be  'an  instru- 
ment jf  socialism."  They  also  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  a  physlct.in  can  benefit  financially 
from  the  program  .At  a  medical  meeting,  one 
doctor  told  me  that  he  hasn't  made  .i  cent 
out  of  Medicare  and  doesn't  intend  to  sincf 
he  has  what  we  call  .1  'cream-puff  practice  ' 
with  only  rich  patients,  I'm  sure  this  is  tn  e 

To  me.  as  a  young  doctor,  however.  Mcd.- 
care  has  meant  the  dlfTeren.^e  between  years 
of  struggling  and  paid-up  bills  In  the  past 
physicians  beginning  practice  all  had  ti 
scr.ipe  out  a  living  by  taking  other  doctors' 
cast-otf  patients  1  which  usually  included 
aon-pay.ng  deadbeats,  hypochondriacs  .mti 
pests),  by  working  the  emergency  room  r 
other  part-time  Jobs  in  a  iiospltal,  by  dolr.:; 
physical  examinations  for  insurance  con.- 
panles  and  by  running  'heir  butts  off  on 
house  calls  My  colleigues  have  to'.d  me  thev 
were  tn  the  red  for  vears  .Some  say  thev 
couldn't  take  a  day  off  for  two  years,  and  it 
was  unhe.ird  of  for  a  young  doctor  to  be  able 
to  afford  a  vacation. 

With  Medicare  all  that  struggle  is  historv 
(except  perhaps  for  the  pediatrician).  The 
young  doctor  almost  immediately  gets  l.:s 
share  of  patients  formerly  '.reated  as  ch.irrv 
cases,  and  his  fees  ,ire  partially  ijuaran'.pp  1 
by  the  Government  In  my  first  year  Meci:- 
c.ire  patients  made  up  more  than  50  perce;  t 
of  my  total  practice.  And  my  older  coUeaguct 
are  still  shaking  their  heads  In  bewilder- 
ment over  the  f.ict  that  my  wife  and  I  wer'.' 
able  to  take  a  two-week  vac.ition  m  tiie 
first  year. 

Most  nuzzlliii;  of  all  :.s  the  dlehards'  con- 
viction that  Medicare  is  al.so  bad  for  the  :  - 
nances  of  their  patients. 

Part  A  of  Medicare  elves  :ree  hospital  care 
(after  the  first  $40 1  to  all  .Americans  over 
the  age  of  65  Part  B  pays  80  percent  of  doc- 
tors' bills  (after  the  first  *50)  for  all  Amer- 
icans over  fiS  who  pay  a  *3-.i-month  |>remrii;-. 
to  the  Oovernment  True  even  these  smni; 
payments  required  of  the  patient  have  worked 
occasional  hardship  in  some  instances,  b'.;: 
generally  the  law  has  been  a  financial  llfe- 
s.iver  not  only  for  the  patients  out  also  for 
their  families. 

One  case  of  mine,  for  ex.^mple.  Involved 
a  woman  who  had  a  severe  atjdomlnal  ill- 
ness She  and  her  husband  were  living  on 
Social  Security  and  on  the  small  nest  etii 
they  had  saved  up  for  emereencies  When 
she  became  HI,  she  quickly  ran  up  the  f  .- 
lowing  medic. il  bills:  hospital,  $4,00(1 
surgeon  $700:  inesthetists,  $'200:  Internist 
$500 — for  a  total  of  $5,400.  Were  It  not  f -r 
Medicare  1  plus  another  small  insurance 
policy  that  paid  the  20  [>ercent  doctors'  fee? 
and  the  deductibles  not  covered  by  Medi- 
care), their  life  savln-js  would  have  bee:. 
severely  depleted.  As  it  turned  out.  the.r 
entire  expense  for  the  Illness  was  exact. y 
four  dollau's — for  renting  a  television  set  dur- 
ing the  wife's  last  days  in  the  hospital. 
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My  most  touching  Medicare  case  was  a 
fi5-vear-old  woman  who  had  lived  In  poverty 
,,i.d  iiad  been  a  clinic  patient  all  her  life. 
Recently,  when  she  came  to  the  Jersey  Shore 
Medic:-.:  Center  and  was  admitted  to  my  serv- 
ice, she  entered  a  new  world  Because  she 
vv.is  now  covered  ly  Medicare,  she  was  en- 
siled to  a  semiprivate  room,  which  she 
shored  with  the  wife  of  a  millionaire.  She 
enjjyed  the  other  woman's  flowers,  and  she 
i-natted  happily  with  iier  roommate's  visitors. 
~!ie  vvas  Tended  by  four  top  specialists  and 
ronsu'.t.ints  whom  I  requested  to  assist  me. 
When  we  nrst  examined  her,  she  did  not 
recognize  us  as  physicians  because  we  were 
wearing  easiness  .suits.  A  doctor  to  her 
meant    an    intern    or    .<    resident     "If   you're 

''ally  doctors."  she  said,  where  are  your 
white  coats?" 

One  of  the  most  vvldp?pread  objections  to 
.Medicare  before  it  was  enacted  w.as  that  the 
;,  rogram  would  eliminate  poor  patients  from 
•he    w.irds    ;tnd    thus    reduce    the    teaching 

"ipabihties  of  ho.'.pit.ils,  which  use  ward 
I'lse.s  m  the  trainins  of  :nierns  and  medical 
.-tudents  ITie  diehards  still  hammer  at  this 
jiomt  and  of  ?n  their  arguments,  I  think  it 
1^  the  most  fallacious 

For  one  thai'j.  talking  the  elderly  out  of 
•!.e  war.ls  lias  merely  freed  those  beds  for 
:^in-Medicare   patients.  The   wards   continue 

)  be  :  lied  to  capacity.  But  more  imp>ortant, 
:  ^ther  than  reduclnt,  medical  teaching, 
-Medicare  .ictually  has  extended  it— into  doc- 

■  :ir5'  fS-.ces  .ind  the  smaller  ho.':pitals. 

When    I    •  X)k    my    re.sidency    training?    at 
Metropolitan  Hospital  in  New  York  City  and 
:    the   Bronx  Veterans   .Administration  Hos- 
pital, I  was  aware   that  the  highe.;t  quality 

■  f  medicine  Is  practiced  in  academic  in- 
atitutuns  We  had  tlie  most  expensive  diag- 
nostic equipment — and  we  were  learning  all 
•lie  time  But  I  was  void  that  the  outside 
vcorld  was  different  -that  the  patients' 
Imances  would  inhibit  both  the  quality  of 
•-he  medicine  I  would  practice  and  my  con- 
:,iuil:.p  cducitlon. 

But  it   hasn't   •A'orked   out   t'.iat   way    With 

assured  income  from  Medicare  patients, 
.^nlalier   hospitals  can   now   ,,fford   extended- 

.ire  facilities  and  will  .-oon  be  able  to  afford. 
for  'he  hrst  time,  .some  of  the  s.tme  expensive 
equipment  that  only   the   b:g   academic   in- 

•-itut;ous  could  buy 
With    the   cost   barrier   removed   by   Medl- 

ire.  we've  already  made  new  discoveries  in 

ur  contlnued-leariiiiig  process.  Because 
we're  no  longer  inhibited  about  ordering 
•ests,  we've  found  out,  for  example,  that 
'lieres  a  considerable  amount  of  thyroid 
ue.'irt  dise.ise  among  elderly  people.  They 
don't  have  the  obvious  thyroid  symptoms. 
They  Just  report  that  they're  "a  little  nervous 

nd  draggy "  Doctors  used  to  tell  them,  "It's 
i  ist  aee,"  and  then  the  patient  would  go 
.iway  .;nd  slip  into  heart  failure.  Now.  be- 

luse    Medicare    has    promoted    more    wlde- 

preaci  r.se  of  what  we  call  the  FBI  test,  we 
know  'hat  the  textbooks,  which  say  that 
'hyroid  heart  disease  is  rare,  are  wrong.  So 
,ve  give  the  patient  iodine  and  the  symp- 
'oms  cie.ir  up.  Who  knows  how  many  heart 
i'roblenis  we've  ,t verted? 

These,  then,  are  the  ni-ijor  benefits  of 
Medicare  What  :ire  its  deficiencies?  First, 
there  is  the  distinct  threat  of  Government 
"ontrcl — laymen  making  judgments  on  medi- 
i  al  issues,  pnce-fixing.  an  unbending  bu- 
reaucracy— which  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
•he  decay  of  American  medicine. 
Secondly.   Government's   foot   In   the  door 

111  destroy  a  cherished  tridltion:  the  doc- 
'"ir-pnlent  relationship.  It  is  not  generally 

ppreciaied.  but  when  a  patient  signs  a 
■  tedicare  form,  he  is  authorizing  release  of 
lU  information  to  those  persons  who  will 
.ct  on   it.   Many   things   are  between   doctor 

nd  patient  and  are  not  for  public  scrutiny. 
The  patient  loses  this  right  of  privacy  with 
.Medicare 

The  third  deficiency  is  the  possibility  of 
overuse    cf    Medicare    by    the    patient.    The 
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hypochondriac  threat  hasn't  developed  yet. 
but  if  it  does,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
that  can  curb  It.  A  patient,  for  example,  can 
go  to  50  different  doctors  for  the  same  in- 
consequential   complaint. 

So  Medicare  dangles  somewhere  between 
heaven  and  hell  (hell  meaning  socialization, 
to  the  medical  profession ) .  My  own  feeling  Is 
that  we'll  never  be  consigned  to  the  de- 
mons. After  all,  we've  survived  many  such 
crises  before.  In  1933  a  medical-society 
president  labeled  another  Government  pro- 
gram "a  major  .-tep  toward  communlzation 
and  collectivization  of  American  medicine." 
What  he  was  talking  about  was  the  Veterans 
.Adminlstr.itlon. 
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Mr.  Catastrophe 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr,  BRASCO.  Mr,  Speaker,  .since  the 
day.s  of  President  Madison,  tiie  United 
States  has  maintained  a  policy  of  .send- 
ing emergency  assistance  to  disaster  vic- 
tims in  foreifn  countries.  In  most  cases. 
init'al  U.S.  assistance  reaches  the 
stricken  country  within  24  to  72  iiours 
after  an  appeal  for  help  is  received.  This 
type  of  foreign  aid  is  an  open  demonstra- 
tion of  American  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  all  nations, 

■When  disaster  strikes,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador in  the  countr>'  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide up  to  S25.000  from  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  relief  measures.  If  local 
resources  arc  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
emergency  situation,  the  AID  disaster 
relief  coordinator  in  Washington  is 
asked  to  prepare  a  plan  of  assistance 
using  the  resources  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  volun- 
tary agencies.  He  then  acts  as  the  control 
point  for  all  assistance  activities  during 
the  emergency. 

Recently,  when  earthquakes  .shook  the 
island  of  Sicily,  the  United  States  rushed 
to  the  aid  of  injured  and  homeless  vic- 
tims. Time  magazine  in  its  Januarj"  26, 
1968  issue,  reported  on  U.S.  assistance 
during  this  crisis  and  the  activities  of 
the  AID  disaster  relief  coordinator.  Ste- 
phen R.  Tripp.  I  include  that  article, 
entitled  "Mr.  Catastrophe.  '  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  colleagues : 

Mr,  Catastrophe 

Sicily  was  still  quaking  last  week  as  Amer- 
ican relief  planes  lifted  off  for  Palermo  .Air 
Force  and  Navy  transports  carried  tents, 
blankets,  food,  military  trucks  and  antibi- 
otics, a  full  72.000  lbs  of  emergency  supplies 
for  the  victims  of  the  island's  worst  disaster 
since  1908  (.see  The  World  i  Within  hours 
of  the  first  flights.  US.  television  screens 
recorded  glimpses  of  their  handiwork:  snug 
tent  villages  erected  amidst  the  rubble,  field 
kitchens  turning  out  hot  meals,  doctors  and 
medics  ministering  to  the  shocked  and  the 
injured.  I^o  one  watched  with  greater  con- 
cern than  Stephen  R.  Tripp,  56,  a  dapper, 
cheerful  State  Department  cfflcer  who  has 
earned  the  ambivalent  title  of  'Mr,  Catas- 
trophe." 

Since  1964.  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator 
Steve  Tripp  has  coped  cooily  and  shrewdly 
with  213  calamities,  ranging  from  Hurricane 
Beulah's  inundation  of  northeastern  Mexico 
to  the  petroUfic  breakup  of  the  tanker  Tor- 
res Canyon  off  Britain  last  summer.  Most  of 


his  problems  are  caused  by  floods,  though 
pestllience.  lamlne,  war  and  earthquake  rank 
almost  :is  hlL'h  Last  year  Tripp  and  Ills 
three-man  statl  iw  rklnp  from  a  minuscule 
Milte  near  the  White  House  1  lunneled  *41  5 
iiilUion  vv  rth  i  1  .supjilles  and  .services  to 
39  countries -at  a  ra'e  of  nearly  one  disas- 
ter i)er  week.  Duplication  is  frequent  since 
.some  poor  countries  :ieeni  to  be  'ilLsaster 
[Tone  "  l.ist  year,  fi-r  example.  India  suttered 
both  drouL'ht  and  smallpox,  .N'icaratfua  i.re 
,•1:0    !  ami  lie 

Bureaucr  MIC  B  )i;-Di)wn  ■  it's  only  go'iig  to 
'^et  worse,"  ])redicts  Tripp.  "As  the  popula- 
tion increases,  ueop'e  are  living  iloser  to 
danger  .■:pols— cl.)ser  to  rl  ors  that  flood,  the 
edges  of  islands  .n  the  hurricane  jjath. 
spreading  to  places  not  .''uitib'.e  fir  building, 
like  the  jarrlas  on  the  mountainsides  of  Hio 
cie  .laneiro."  Becaure  of  Latin  .America's  pred- 
ilection for  disaster.  Trinp  lias  stockpiled 
supplies  In  Panam.i  !  r  quick  tr  iiirit  to  the 
ai-ei  We  try  t  >  act  •.vlthtn  the  lirst  24  to  72 
h'lurs."  he  says,  re::lizlng  that  the  niaior 
dip'omatic  :mp:ict  -  not  to  mention  the  hu- 
inanitirlan  ii.spocts.— of  his  coordinating 
function  depends  on  .'pced  in  time  of  crisis, 
.•\t  That.  '  ome  cnuntrie.s  (including  .Algeria 
and  Outer  MonRoliai  have  chosen  to  reject 
.American  disister  aid  out  of  ide^locical  lalse 
pride 

Tripp's  office  vvfis  cre.it?d  only  four  years 
,  go.  after  t.he  Yugoslav  earthquake  at 
.^kopl'c,  which  killed  l.dll  ;:nd  revealed  an 
i.nenosclerotic  lack  of  coordination  in  Amerl- 
iTiii  relief  response  N.me'hele.^s.  Mr.  Catas- 
trophe follows  an  honorable  tradition  In 
1812,  President  .James  Madison  iisked  Con- 
gress tor  ^50,000  to  help  Venezuelan  earth- 
tiuake  victims,  ,ind  U..S  .:ld  to  allies  In  dis- 
tress has  been  consistent  ever  since.  Tripp's 
mam  problem,  predlcubly,  is  coping  with 
"bureaucratic  boe-down",  he  often  negotiates 
personally  wit.i  medical-su;>ply  stores  to  rent 
iron  lungs,  ,ind  last  July  he  turned  Sears, 
Roebuck  A:  Co,  inti  an  Omar  the  Tentmaker 
to  provide  $1,800,000  v;;.rth  of  "Ted  Williams 
Campers"  for  100.000  . Jordanians  displaced 
by  The  .^rab-Israeli  war,  Tripp  Is  an  avid 
outdoorsman  and  thus  an  r^hcionado  of  tent 
living  by  avocation. 

Prime  Concern,  A  California-born  bureau- 
crat who  fpent  most  <if  his  :i5  years  in  Gov- 
ernment employment  as  a  Foreign  .Service 
otRcer  I  India,  Colombia),  Tripp  is  eminently 
qualified  l~>  manipulate  the  myriad  agencies 
and  offices  that  ileal  v.'lth  dl.'taster.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Pentagon,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
1 -c,  the  Weather  Bureau,  .'ceanography 
office.  Coast  and  Geodetic  .Survey,  he  alao 
works  with  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  .American  .States,  the  International 
Red  Cross  .md  more  than  100  other  j.)riv,ite 
agencies. 

Lait  week,  in  his  mild  btit  un'A'avering  way, 
Tripp  wheedled  the  .Air  Force  into  computing 
the  c.)st  f'f  Its  Sicilian  airlift  at  the  lowest 
po  sible  rate:  m  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  he  often 
tikes  over  the  telephone  iieadset  himself  for 
iiours  at  a  time  to  ensure  that  the  job  is  com- 
pleted ,is  efficiently  :.s  pos.sible,  .As  for  his 
clients,  Tripp's  prime  concern  :-  to  keep  thom 
t-ogether  as  family  units,  thus  speeding 
psycholoeicil  recovery  from  ci.taclysm.  "We 
want  them  to  be  comfortable,"  he  says,  but 
not  too  comfortable.  We  don't  want  them  to 
stay  i)ermanently  in  the  tents," 


The  "Pueblo":  How  Long' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
29th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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How  May  Congreii  Learn? 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdau.   F''bruaru  JO.   1968 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
dehehtcd  ta  report  to  my  :.-o;ipa«ues  that 
there  is  a  ver>'  real  '.ncrea-se  .n  mterest 
on  the  part  ol  Members  uf  the  House  in 
adapting  modern  iiiformation-handhnsi 
tech!i;qut's  to  many  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  as  lesislalors.  From 
time  to  time  I  liave  noted  activity  in  tins 
area,  as  it  has  taken  place  both  in  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sector  circles,  and 
have  urged  my  farsiehted  assoc:ates  to 
consider  the  value  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  systems  analysis  as  applied 
to  the  k'ttislative  and  housekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Rt-presentatives 
specifically  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Quite  recently.  I  was  honored  to  attend 
a  ^^.pecial  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Brooletncs  Institution  for  a  bipartisan 
jrroup  M  House  Members  on  the  sub.iect 
of  information  support  for  the  Contre&s. 
Mv  dist.nss'uisned  collea:,'ues  Robeht  Mc- 
Clory,  of  Illinois,  and  Willi.^m  N'oor- 
HEAD.  of  Pennsylvania,  .served  as  cohosts 
for  the  .session.  Much  usoful  discu--sion 
was  fu.'-thcomuv-  as  the  result  of  inter- 
chant:e  oetween  the  ieeis^ators  in  attend- 
ance and  a  s^roup  of  resource  persons: 
Prof.  Martin  Gr^enbercer.  nf  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Paul  Xrmer.  of  the 
Rand  Corp.:  Rofc>ert  Chartrand,  the  in- 
formation sciences  speciall.'^t  of  the  Lecis- 
lative  Refeience  SeiTi?t ;  Edward  Ma- 
honey.  Associate  Director  for  ADP.  of 
GAO:  Albert  Al'rams,  >ecretary  of  the 
Nev  Y.-irk  State  Senate;  and  Georce 
Sadciwsky.  director  of  the  Brookin-is 
computer  center  I  should  narticularly 
like  to  commend  Stephen  Horn  of  the 
Brookinps  Institution  and  a  u'entleman 
with  extensive  experience  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  the  spiend'd  vay  .n  which  he  served 
as  moderator. 

The  imix)rtance  of  i^rjvidins;  enhanced 
support  to  the  individual  Members  and 
committees  of  the  Conaress  cannot  be 
overemphasized,  in  my  opinion  Wc  con- 
tinue to  generate  thousands  of  inquiries 
on  an  incredible  range  of  topics  and  ex- 
pect the  executive  branch  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  the  Lepis'atlve 
Reference  Service — LRS — to  come  up 
with  the  answers  Oftentim.es.  we  re- 
quire quick  iTsponse  information  on  bills 
which  have  bfen  infoduced.  and  this 
need  causes  the  capable  American  Law 
Dtusion  of  LRS  to  scrutinize  a  areat 
deal  of  material  that  has  been  collected 
for  publication  In  the  "Digest  of  Public 
General  Bills." 

A  heartening  sign  of  progress  In  this 
connection  is  the  feries  of  new  develop- 
ments to  nlace  the  synoptic  informati'^n 
on  congressional  bil's  r.nd  tesolutions  i  •. 
computerized  fo-ni,  usin?  keyboard  ter- 
minals  located  within  the  American  La v 
Division  As  a  result  of  this  activity,  in- 
formation on  each  bill  can  be  entered 
Into  a  remote  computer,  recalled  for 
editing  purposes,  and  eventually  used  In 
the  preparation  of  the  "Bill  Digest." 
Having  captured  this  information  in  ma- 
chineable  form,  it  then  will  be  pos.sible — 
although   this  will   require   a   period  of 
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several  months  dunnji  which  special  re- 
trieval programs  are  written — for  many 
connfreisiondi  inquiries  to  be  answered 
by  a  computer  review  of  selected  ma- 
chine-readable data. 

Much  IS  being  written  about  the  re- 
()uirement  for  new  ways  and  means  of 
allowing  CoiiKress  to  study  and  solve  the 
socioeconomic  pioblems  of  nur  time  .An 
article  which  recently  ap[)earpd  in  Sci- 
ence magazine  entitled  Huw  May  Con- 
gress Learn?"  explores  the  needs  of  this 
body  for  improved  information  availabil- 
ity The  author,  who  is  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  a  member  of  the  institute  of 
war  and  peace  studies  at  Cohnr.bia  Uni- 
versity, believes  that  a  critical  question 
to  be  considered  today  centers  about  the 
"mechanisms  available  to  the  national 
legislature  to  update  its  knowledge."  He 
further  develops  this  line  of  exp!orati-)n 
from  the  perspective  that  .societal  data 
inevitably  is  politically  biased,  and  that 
dissemination  criteria  and  iirocedures  in 
large  part  determine  who  shall  be  awaie 
of  and  benefit  from  available  informa- 
tion 

I  commend  the  contents  of  thl.s  piece 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

H'lw  ^I^v  e^o.NCRESs  Learn' 
I  By  .^mltal  Etzlonl  i 

.^n  important  question  :i'-ose  recently 
during  .\  rongre«slnnul  hc-irl!;5f  about  'The 
Pull  Opportunity  and  '  nri.ii  Acrount'na  Act" 
(S  843).  an  net  In  whicli  the  United  SUtes  Is 
to  review  annually  the  health"  of  .\merlcan 
society  The  question  is  Who  will  be  in 
charge  ut  providing  the  data  about  the 
changing  state  of  the  society  .md  how  wiU  it 
be  made  :'val!.-ible  ti  Congress''  State.l  more 
'broadly.  t*ie  if  sue  conrrrns  the  mechnnlsnis 
ivallable  to  the  natlon.il  leeislature  to  update 
Its  knowledge  In  seelclng  .ui  .in-'wer  to  this 
question,  rme  n-.ust  take  int.->  account:  il) 
the  inevitability  that  knowltdRe  about  .society 
will  be  polltlcaily  "rolored"  .md  i  li  i  th.it  the 
sliint  of  and  the  access  to  knowledge  is  af- 
fected by  the  dlstribntion  of  resources  used 
In  Its  production  anrl  processing. 

POLtnCAL  ELEMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  run-ent  deb;.te  >imong  six-uil  scientists 
oncernmg  the  "objectivity"  of  soclril  sci- 
entific knowledge  is  not  central  to  our  dls- 
f(is.slon.  Even  If  it  were  shown  th.it  the  social 
.sciences  could  be  completely  free  of  value 
judgments,  this  would  not  mean  that  they 
are  so  -it  the  present  time  More  import.intly. 
the  que-tion  of  how  a  society  lor  Its  decision- 
making iKidles)  ■learns"  does  not  concern  a 
Tvire"  scientific  exploration  but.  rather, 
knowledge  .is  It  is  .ipplled  to  actuil  social 
Fltuations  Here  pragmatic  considerations 
take  priority,  and  these  include  political  con- 
siderations 

Since  the  writings  of  Immanuel  Kant.  It 
'Mt-  been  cle.irly  establi.shed  that  scientific 
knowledse  is  always  Incomplete  and  tenta- 
tive. Tlie  gap  that  exists  between  what  we 
.-re  capable  of  leiirnlng  and  what  we  i;i  fact 
kni.>w  Is  vuibreachable  And  the  knowledge  we 
d')  have  must  be  contlnu.illy  revised  Hence 
one  can  never  rely  on  the  Information  one 
rerelves  .xs  such  even  when  It  Is  the  best 
available:  one  must  alwavs  add  interpreta- 
tions to  attempt  to  c!o?e  the  gap  between  the 
knowledge  available  and  that  which  a 
rafl.^nal  (lecl.si  n  would  require.  .\lsi.  sci- 
entific knowledge  tends  to  be  contained 
within  comp,irat!vely  atastrict  md  speclnUzed 
disciplines.  :t  thus  provides  a  highly  frag- 
mented picture  of  realltv  Decision-making, 
however,  requires  synthesized  knowledge  and 
an  Inter-difclpllnary  perspective  Thus, 
science  per  'e  provides  only  limited  help  for 
the    decision-maker    who    must    find    con- 
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nectloiis  among  the  lacts  of  numerous  dis- 
ciplines,  each  incomplete  In  Itaelf. 

In  short,  the  relatmnship  between  the  -..- 
clal  sciences  .ind  a  societal  decLsionniaker 
IS  not  very  dltlerent  from  th.it  between  the 
natural  sciences  .ind  a  medlc.U  pra^tr. idiht 
Even  If  either  practitioner  had  mastered  .I'l 
knowledge  which  the  scleniific  discipline 
contains,  he  .still  would  have  to  interpret 
project,  and  make  connectlons^un  the  ba.sis 
iif  fragmented  information  and  m  accurei- 
.ince  with  the  canons  of  the  applied  world 

The  canons  of  the  applied  world,  as  In  the 
case  of  medicine,  begin  with  the  qjestimi 
Does  It  help''"  not.  Is  it  true?"  The  precise 
way  in  which  medicine  X  works  may  'ie  un- 
known, but  this  IS  of  .secondary  concern  i  > 
the  practitioner  if  it  cures  the  illness  s-inii- 
larly.  a  focietil  decislonm;iker  niny  select  .1 
given  course  Of  action  .iccirdlng  to  whether 
or  not  It  win  yield  the  dei^lred  result-s.  Hi.s 
criteria  for  which  action  works  '  1  a.s  two  e;.  - 
nients:  {ii  Does  u  Ivave  the  expected  si:- 
cieuil  consequences,'  ( that  is.  improve  tiie 
quality  of  education);  (11)  Is  It  a  politlc.il 
asset  or  liability?  As  a  rule,  the  clensioii- 
maker  judges  new  knowledge  bv  bith  .  r  - 
terta  f imultaneouslv  .nd  he  "trades'  tmoiic 
them  He  will  tend  to  reject  knowledee  th  i 
improves  the  accuracy  of  his  vision  ^onii  ■ 
what,  if  sncii  revision  isuch  as  the  view  ..f 
c:unai  will  prove  icr  seem  to  prove:  hlch:'. 
d  uiiaglng  politicallv  Hupefullv.  !ie  acce-);' 
motor  itenas  of  new  l-iformation  even  ;f  the' 
are  somewhat  politically  dam.iging  The  m^<re 
dlff.cuH  It  is  to  evaluate  validity  (  T.d  it  1^ 
usually  quite  difficult),  the  more  import. int 
political  conslderat:ons  tend  to  become  Th.^ 
is  a  ma)or  root  of  the  wide  conservative  l3i.  . 
against  social  science  findings,  the  -oncli;- 
sions  of  which  tend  to  point  toward  liber  ! 
policy 

It  is  m  the  interaction  between  knowledr- 
producers  and  consumers,  .is  between  soci.-.l 
sciences  rese  irchers  and  50clet.il  decision- 
makers that  tiic  knowledge  is  selected  and 
adapted  pi.ilillcallv  While  cxpert.s  do  i.ot  de- 
liberately 'lant  tlieir  facts  to  make  tneni  :<  - 
■  eplable.  the  variety  of  interpretations  Vv 
can  be  given  to  tlie  same  set  of  data  help  the 
more  accPDtnb'.e  ones  to  be  more  readily  com- 
m'tincr.ted  It  :.=  of  secondary  importan-'" 
who  actually  prepares  the  more  poliMcill' 
diee.stlble  "  l-iterpretations — the  export  Inin- 
self,  a  popularlzer  colleague,  i  promo'er 
staff  aid,  or  the  politician  himself  Often  r 
Is  done  in  collaboration  and  each  provide.* 
degree  of  interpretation  which  is  tt.en  tx- 
tended  by  the  next  one 

.Although  new  knowledge  generally  filte's 
into  societal  decision-making  proce.'^ses  1  1 
this  manner  there  are  sicnlticant  ditferencf- 
in  the  degree  to  winch  i.ew  fact.s  .ire  inter- 
preted and  tlie  extent  to  which  politicallv 
undigestlble  facts  are  screened  out.  In  par: 
this  is  .1  matter  of  how  "hard  '  the  science- 
Is.  and  hence,  how  demonstralile  are  its  find- 
ings. In  part,  this  depends  on  the  nature  •' 
the  relationship  among  knowledge  produt- 
ers  and  between  knowledge  producers  nn(! 
the  decision-makers.  This  concerns  us  next. 

Phiralism  -the  pn.'duction  of  knowledge  : 
many  centers  and  the  a\allable  support  f'  r 
this  production  at  many  sources—  1-as  oi'tc'i 
been  cited  as  an  important  condition  ! 
increasing  the  \alldity  of  one's  knowlede'' 
Invalid  theories  are  more  likelv  to  llni":' 
longer  when  one  school  of  thought  gain' 
control  of  all  major  centers  and  snirc^ 
^imil  irlv,  when  access  ro  the  decision-mak- 
ers i-.  limited,  fewer  interpretations  land 
f  lets  I  reach  the  decision-makers,  who  pre 
t'-.en  less  aware  of  the  teni.itive  nature  cf 
i:i«  facts  and  theories  wliich  tiiey  have  re- 
ceived and  of  the  range  of  possible  ai^ernn- 
tlves  before  them. 

Pluralism  lionr  tn  not  sufUcletu  rliere 
also  mu.«t  be  1  r  uighlv  equal  distribution  cl 
resources  and  .iccc^s  among  the  sources  of 
information  that  compete  as  to  who  will  be 
the  stipplier  1  ^t  among  the  suppliers  1  of  the 
"■lecislon-rnakers  If  not  the  contest  m?v  be- 
come similar  t  •>  V^c  confrontation  l5->t'veen 
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a  young  man  from  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and 
a  battery  of  corporation  lawyers.  If  me 
young  lawyer's  case  u.  pariiciiiirly  good,  he 
may  prevail;  it  is  more  likely  that  his  brief 
will  be  less  udequ.ite  liiaii  that  of  Ills  op- 
ponents. An  imlialance  of  this  nature  b' - 
comes  especially  signllicant  in  societal  deci- 
sion-making    wh're     tlit-ro     are     numerou-; 

judges"  and  where  tile  actor  capable  01 
presenting  llie  mo^t  i.f!su:isive  bnt-ls  lo  t:ie 
greatest  nuuiber  of  jUvi;^rti  is  more  likelv  l  ■ 
gain  an  advantage.'  |A  recent  study  shows 
tliat  when  RAND  made  a  major  new 
finding  of  slgiiiticar.t  interest  to  the  I' '> 
Air  Force,  it's  own  patron,  it  took  150  brief- 
ings, rcjjeated  ■pulling  .if  strings."  circum- 
venting of  liie  iines  of  coiri:nai;d.  .-,nd  a  great 
deal  of  maneuveriiig  Ijefore  tiio  Iniding  mac!" 
us  way  into  tiio  decision-making  center.-  I 
Such  a  strenuous  and  tinie-consuming  e:- 
fort  could  not  lie  undertaken  hy  a  mc.iiber 
of  a  university  departni'^iit  or  a  representa- 
tive of  an  unaltillated  research  center. 

.\t  ijresent.   it  is  clear  that  resources  and 

iccess  m  the  UnUed  .s:t;tos  land  many  otlier 
nations)  are  far  from  evenly  distributed.  The 
iiipquitie;^  ot  tills  distribution  reflect  the 
priorities  of  society.  For  instance,  about  half 

ft  tiie  federal  budget  and  about  half  of  its 
RiVD  expeiiditiire  are  allotted  to  defense  pur- 
poses, nurronng  the  country's  present  con- 
cern witli  national  security  and  international 
military  c.jmmitment^.  Other  inequities  have 
evolved  over  the  years  without  having  been 
deiiber.itely  planned  or  decided  upon;  the 
dreat  ciiscrrpancy  between  the  resources  and 
facilities  for  \he  production  of  knowledge 
av.iilable  to  the  executive  and  to  the  legisla- 
ture, which  IS  of  particni.ir  importance  here, 
is  a  case  in  point. 

ENTER  CO.--IORE.SS 

The  decline  of  legislatures  in  all  'Western 
democracies  has  been  noted  frequently  by 
contemporary  pollticil  scientists.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  executive's  activities  without  a  concur- 
rent increase  in  the  legislature's  capacity  to 
oversee  them.  Thus,  to  put  it  somewhat 
dramatically,  in  1955-6.  96  U.S.  Senators  had 
to  oversee  a  C6  2  billion  dollar  enterp-ise. 
while  m  1965-6,  100  Senators  must  oversee  a 
107  billion  dollar  enterprise,  as  well  as  two 
additional  states.'  A  similarly  striking 
ex:imple  is  provided  by  the  knowledge  ex- 
jiiosion.  The  txecutive  by  far  the  largest 
knowledee  ccii^umer  in  the  United  States, 
uses  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  information 
to  guide  its  vast,  intricate  network  of  activ- 
ities. If  legislatures  are  to  examine  these 
..-perations,  their  etSciency,  and  their 
r.itionale,  they  will  require  manpower  and 
resources  far  beyond  their  present  supply. 
The  ba-sis  of  the  problem  i.^^  not,  as  it  is 
sometimes  siid,  that  few  members  of  Con- 
gress liave  scientific  degrees:  it  would  be 
neitiier  practical  nor  desiiable  for  Congress 
to  rely  for  the  evaluation  of  social  programs 
ind  !egi?l:ition  on  a  member  who,  in  his 
youth  gained  a  Ph.D..  !et  us  say,  in  sociology 
Instead,  the  staffs  attached  to  congressional 
committees  are  too  small,  insufficiently 
trained,  and  <!o  not  have  adequate  facilities 
to  conduct  independent  analyses  of  the  facts 
presented  to  Congress 

Legislatures,    at    the    present    time,    rely 
primarily  on  three  sources  for  their  informa- 


The  relationship  between  equality  of  re- 
sour-^es  and  knowledge  is  further  explored  in 
A.  Etzioni.  ThP  Acnre  Socirty  (Free  Press. 
New  'i'ork.   l')G8).  chap    9. 

-  B.  L.  R  Smith.  The  RAI^D  Corporation: 
Case  Studv  cf  a  Nonprofit  Acinsorp  Corpora- 
> .nn  (Harvard  Univ  Press.  Cambridge.  Mass. 
1966)    chap  6 

'The  Budart  of  the  VS.  Governrnent  for 
the  FiH-al  Year  Endino  .lime  30.  1966  fGPO, 
Wa^luntrton.  DC.  1965i.  p.  490.  table  15; 
The  Budget  .  Evdmg  June  :',0.  1967  1  GPO. 
Washington,  DC.  1966 1    table  15 
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tion;  tiie  executive,  partisans  (interest 
groups),  and  unatliliated  experts.  Of  these, 
tiie  executive  seems  to  provide  by  lar  tiie 
largest  amounts  of  facts  and  interpi-etations. 
."^nd  for  each  fact  and  interpretation  thus 
supplied  whicli  Congress  is  ciputole  ot  cii.tl- 
lenging,  scores  of  oiliers  (.some  of  which 
wflen  provide  tiie  context  lor  tiie  one  clial- 
lengedl  go  by  unchallenged.  Moreover.  Cun- 
■-'icss  iii..s  only  rt  liiiiiied  cap  icity  to  review  the 
"inputted"  data  tlie  executive  presents  jii 
;'e.-pon-e  to  con;;re'.sional  queries  Vv'hllc  srjme 
Congressmen  have  acquired  a  iiigh  degree  of 
expertise  and  knowledge  of  tlie  ^ro^s  witii 
wiiich  tiieir  committees  oeal  (for  example. 
,->everai  members  ol  tiie  Armed  Services  coni- 
luitteei,  most  seem  unable  to  keej)  pace  with 
new  development;-,  and  new  knowledge. 
Similarly,  while  some  statf  members  are  ex- 
perts, many  others  are  l.iwyers  by  training 
,ind  politicians  by  ambition;  they  iiave 
neitiier  the  time  nor  tlie  f.icillties,  especially 
computers,  to  keep  abreast  ol  ijCw  informa- 
tion. 

I'artisan  group3  are  tiie  second  .source  ot 
information.  Toe  information  "liiey  i-uppiV 
to  Congress  is  frequently  aimed  nt  contest- 
;.;g  eyecr.tive  assertions  At  llie  s.ime  tune. 
iiowever.  this  Information  is  liiglily  selective 
and  slanted.  The  competition  amonc  interest 
groups  witli  a  \anety  01  perspectives  rarely 
yields  a  holistic  view  of  society.  And  tne  ad- 
versary system  allow's  us  participants  10  de- 
termine which  itsue  to  f.)cus  on  .uid  ii,'noies 
tlio.se  parts  cl  liie  population  not  roprese;.t- 
ed  by  interest  groups:  also,  111  many  areas, 
interest  groups  are  'specialiEed"  and  tiiere 
are  no  countervailing  groups.'  Moreover, 
the  process  is  not  an  automatic  one:  the 
synthesizing  of  a  multiplicity  of  segmented 
and  slanted  reports  into  one  encompassing 
and  valid  report  is  a  far  more  cienianding 
task  than  is  often  implied. 

Representatives  of  universities,  unaffiliated 
research  centers,  tiie  press,  and  civic  groups 
provide  a  third  source  of  information.  How- 
ever, many  of  tiiese  experts  are  not  "un- 
afailated"  in  tlie  full  sense  and  often  iiave 
sp->eial  intere;  ts  or  ideoloiiies  to  pre'^ent  More 
importantly,  there  may  be  legitimate  dis- 
agreement among  tliem  over  facts,  and  above 
all,  interpretations.  But  Congress  has  only  a 
limited  capacity  to  judge  between  the  con- 
tested views  provided  by  these  various 
sources.  For  example,  at  the  recent  hearings 
about  "The  Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act."  I  argued  for  a  separate  facil- 
ity attached  to  Congress  dike  the  Library 
of  Congress)  that  would  provide  for  impar- 
tial analyses  of  societal  data.  My  colleague. 
Philip  Hauser.  who  testified  after  me.  arcued 
that  this  was  not  necessary  since  data  jiro- 
vided  by  the  executive  was  objective,  reliable. 
and  dependable.-'  In  this  situation,  how 
could  Chairman  Fred  R.  Harris  and  his  sub- 
committee members  determine  -which  propo- 
sition was  valid?  Ideally,  Senator  Harris 
ccuid  ask  his  staff  to  check  a  random  set  of 
data  presented  to  congressional  committees 
during  the  last  year.  But  this  would  require 
at  least  a  few  men  working  for  a  few  months. 
more  than  the  total  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  more  effort  than  was  allowed  for  liis 
raview  of  this  act.  Hence,  their  judgment,  a^ 
well  as  most  others,  was  likely  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  "informal"  perusals  of  informa- 
tion already  available,  on  intuition,  and 
political  considerations. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  unlike 
branches  of  the  executive.  Congress  has  few- 
funds  to  "farm  out"  research.  For  example, 
when  NASA  sought  to  stress  that  its  space 
program  had  considerable  economic  "spin- 
offs," it  could  grant  funds  to  researchers  to 
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'  G,  McConneil,  Private  Parrr  and  Ame'i- 
can   Democracy   1  Knopf ,  New-  York.   1966  1. 

-Hearing  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Svibcommittee 
on  GDvernment  Research.  90t!i  Congress.  Julv 
:'i67 


.-e.ircii  for  corroborative  evidence.  However. 
if,  .liter  tlie  Sennte  Committee  on  .\ero- 
iiaulic:U  and  Space  Sciences  liad  received  tiie 
report,  press  reports  had  indicated  that  N.-^.-^A 
iiad  overstated  its  case,  tne  conunittee  could 
not,  even  if  it  desired,  -farm  out"  a  sample 
for    independent    review    by    a    re.-eaicii    or- 

.'^D.'^PT.\TION 

Tlie  net  result  is  the  partial  "hilnding" 
of  Congress  and.  in  my  judgment,  the  iii- 
<rea.sing  exclusion  of  tlie  executive's  work 
irom  democratic  supervision  It  may  be 
.iraued  tliat  in  an  age  of  mass  mjormat.on 
tiie  "rule"  of  the  expert  is  inevitable,  and 
that  n,  is  Just  as  well  that  polilicians  are 
kept  Irom  iiUerieriiig  in  administrative  proc- 
esses. Making  Congress  more  clfective.  U  may 
be  said,  is  making  the  conservative  forces  of 
society  more  powerlul.  However,  the  liasis  of 
the  problem  is  tliat  intensive  and  cnconi- 
p.tssing  societal  action  requires  societal  back- 
ing (  or  "consensus"  1  if  it  is  not  to  be  aiien.'ii- 
iiig  or  prohibitively  expensive.  In  the  jjast. 
;lie  national  legislature  was  a  major  sourc?  01 
this  consensus.  Now.  since  legislatures  are 
provided  with  insufficient  information  (while 
the  scope  of  societal  activities  is  steadily  aug- 
menting), their  capacity  to  act  effectively  is 
decliniiie.  Lack  of  consensus  i,-.  a  major 
barrier. 

In  France,  wliere  the  let-'islature  is  even 
weaker  tlian  in  most  other  Western  democ- 
racies, an  adaptation  lias  evi'lved  The  gov- 
ernment e:spens  ('ea!  directly  witii  the  varl- 
(•:is  interest  groups,  sharing  information  v.itii 
iliem.  l(\arning  what  their  needs  and  jrefer- 
ences  are.  and  influencing  them  to  back  the 
iieces.sary  societal  ;iction.  The  interaction  ui 
I  lie  experts  .md  tlie  representatives  of  in- 
terest groups  generates  a  measure  of  extra- 
parliamentary  consensus-formation.  (This 
ITo-ess  I-  even  more  vifiljle  In  the  European 
Economic  Community  w-hl<h.  in  e.fect,  has 
no  legislature,  isul  does  have  an  active  bu- 
reaucracy I  But  the.se  are  nondemocratic 
adaptations,  which  create  an  executive  bias 
iviWard  the  interest  croups  and  neglect  otiier 
segments  of  the  jjubllc 

<  o:.ria:sioN- 

If  tlie  capacity  of  the  legislature  to  luiiid 
consensus  and  oversee  tlie  executive  is  to  be 
restored,  a  variety  of  new  resources  must  tie 
assigned  to  the  legislature  Larger  statTs  are 
needed  for  connressmen  and  especially  con- 
gressional committees;  the  additional  start 
members  siiould  have  research  training  and 
should  not  lie  assignable  to  functions  other 
than  tliose  of  a  congressional  research  as- 
.-istant  A  major  concressional  research  unit 
is  needed  in  which  information  (other  than 
books  and  documents),  especially  statistics. 
IBM  decks,  and  computer  tapes  could  be 
stored  \  nnit  of  this  type  w-ouid  Lie  ;ible 
to  provide  a  congressman  cr  congressional 
committee  with  :i  detailed  analysis  and  eval- 
oaiion  of  data  submitted  to  him  from  other 
sources  1  To  some  extent,  tiie  Library  of  Con- 
gress provides  services  of  this  kind,  but  we 
suggest  tliat  vviiat  is  needed  is  a  nuich  more 
extensive,  computer-operated  and  whoUy 
research-oriented  unit.)  In  addition,  there 
should  be  sulticient  funds  for  congressional 
1  mmittLes  to  "farm  out  '  reseitrci-i  t  isks 
Finally,  the  infcrmai  hearing  procedure 
should  be  replaced  with  a  more  rigorous  one. 
so  that  w-itnesses  will  lie  more  reluctant  to 
give  "stretched"  interpretations,  and  more 
inclined  to  arm  tliemselves  with  valid  111- 
iijriiiation. 


WEMD  Receives  Associated  Press  Award 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   ^HRyL,^N-D 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij,  February  20.  1968 

Mr,  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio  sta- 
tion 'WEMD  in  Eastijn,  Md..  was  awarded 
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a  runner-up  citation  for  news&tory  con- 
tributions in  the  national  competition 
held  by  the  Associated  Press  TTiough  not 
a  large  station.  WEMD  is  alert  to  news- 
worthy incidents  and  does  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  reporting  the  news 

WEMD  has  also  received  many  awards 
from  the  Chesatjeake  Assr>c!ated  Press 
Broadcasting  Association  In  1964  the 
station  received  two  superior  ratings  for 
editorials  and  continuing  coverage,  and 
an  excellent  rating  for  spot  news  In  1965 
WEMD  was  awarded  a  plaque  for  out- 
standing news  operation,  and  fwo  first 
place  ratings  for  sports  reporting  and  in 
depth  reporting  In  1966.  the  station 
again  received  a  plaque  for  outstanding 
news  operation,  and  three  first  place 
ratings  for  sports  reporting,  for  reporting 
of  the  Are  and  blizzard,  and  for  i)ublic 
affair.s-  editor's  interview 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  honor 
WEMD  today  Tlie  Associated  Press 
awards  were  well  deserved  due  to  the  fine 
news  coverage  and  dedicated  service  with 
which  thai  station  has  served  Easton  and 
the  surrounding  communities  on  the 
Easfe!-n  Shore 


Vietnam   Is  Dyin^ 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    i.At  IFtiR.vn 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Frbriiary  20.  1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Nation's  churchmen  are  increas- 
int;ly  sp:-aking  uut  with  trreat  courage 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  A  few  days 
ago,  a  letter  came  to  my  office  from  sjme 
Americ.in  Mennonite  m  ssionanes  in 
South  V.etn.'  m.  It  is  an  open  letter  titled 
■Letter  Fro.Ti  Vietnam  to  American 
Clmstian.s.  "  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to 
the  attein  on  of  my  cjlleagues. 

These  churchmen  are  nat  speaking 
from  a  pisitim  of  non'nvolvement.  and 
they  cannot  be  accused  of  demonstratmt: 
half  a  world  away  from  what  is  happen- 
ing Smce  1957  they  have  been  involved 
m  th.e  Vietnam  war.  They  speak  with 
authority  because  of  what  they  ha\e 
seen  while  trying  to  relieve  some  of  the 
suffering  cauicd  by  the  war. 

They  tell  us  what  we  already  know  is 
.nore  and  more  evident  "Vietnam  is 
dying." 

For  whatever  justification  that  is  being 
^iven  for  our  presence  there,  these  mis- 
sionaries report  that  the  basic  issues 
become  overshadowed  by  the  war  itself 
and  the  way  it  is  bemu  conducted." 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  put  this 
letter  before  my  coileaijues  hoping  they 
will  read  it  I  think  we  would  all  be  wise 
to  listen  when  ciiurchmen  of  our  coun- 
try are  speaking  out  sj  forcefully  on  this 
moral  issue : 

Letter  From  Vietnam    ro  Amfrican 
Christians 

December  1967 
Dear  .America;,-  Christians:  We,  tiie  Meii- 
tioiute  missionaries  in  Vietnam,  have  been 
engaged  in  church  and  service  progrMns  m 
the  .Saigon  area  since  1057  In  recent  vear?  we 
have  seen  the  ?ufTer1ng  of  the  Vietn.ime.'e 
people  increp.se  Incredibly.  .\s  Christians,  we 
too  feel  compelled  to  declare  our  concern  for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the   moral    issues    involved    In   uiir   country"s 
;ict'on  here 

It  18  not  our  aim  to  speak  as  political 
commentators  ur  final  iiutliorltles  E^^■en 
statistics  often  seem  misleading  in  thl.s  di- 
vided, confused  sltviatlon  We  wish  rather 
ro  share  our  impressions  gathered  from  wh.^t 
j.e  have  .«eeii  and  heard  while  working  with 
Vietnamese  people  For  we  sense  ttiat  .^merl- 
oan  Christians  :ire  not  iiware  of  the  feelings 
;ind  dilemma  of  the  general  population  here 

THE    NATtTRl    OF    TBI    CONrLlCT 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  Issue  lies  in  un- 
(lerstandlng  the  nature  of  this  struggle  To 
spe.ik  of  supporting  a  tree.  Independent 
people  in  tlieir  tight  .igaln.st  external  com- 
munist .aggression  does  not  describe  the  con- 
flict we  sense  riie  more  we  learn  of  Us 
hlstorlc.ll  development  .md  social  dimen- 
sions, the  more  troubled  we  become  with  this 
assumption 

A  century  of  Western  colonialism,  an 
eight-veiir  battle  for  independence,  a  tem- 
porary partition  of  the  country,  a  national 
election  never  permitted:  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  historical  facts  which  lie  in  the  back- 
ground From  their  perspective  it  is  possible 
for  the  other  side  to  feel  they  are  fighting  a 
second  time  for  what  they  won  rrom  the 
French,  but  were  denied  through  a  treaty 
which  was  never  carried  wut 

Another  decisive  factor  !s  social  reform 
for  the  peasant  people,  the  80  percent  who 
have  the  least  but  suffer  the  most  They 
know  that  inany  who  now  are  supporting 
US  policy  .ilso  sided  with  the  French  earlier 
In  the  war.  They  associate  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment with  maintaining  aristocratic  and 
Western  interests  And  the  tTnlted  States  is 
viewed  as  preserving  the  privileged  minori- 
ties who  attract  little  support 

Thus  despite  our  government's  stated  In- 
tentions, most  Vietn.imese  apparently  see 
America  as  only  replacing  France:  the  feeling 
of  being  used  still  pervades  their  life  .ind 
spirit.  The  growing  presence  and  power  of 
foreigners  once  more  cai:s;s  the  sprit  of 
nationalism  to  burn  brighter  :\mong  the  op- 
position elements.  Even  many  who  earlier 
favored  America's  assistance  .ire  now  fearful 
of  domination  and  destruction,  feeling  the 
"medicine  '  is  worse  than  the    "disease." 

THE     MEANS    TO    THE    END 

But  .ill  these  b.nsic  iss-ues  become  over- 
shadowed bv  the  war  itself  and  the  wav  it  is 
being  conducted  Our  leaders  acknowledge 
that  the  key  to  \  ictory  Ls  winning  the  loyalty 
of  the  country  people:  yet  most  of  .America's 
energy  and  resources  is  expet^.ded  m  massive 
destruction  of  their  life  property,  and  socl.il 
order  We  believe  that  such  primary  reliance 
on  military  force  Is  insuring  defeat  on  the 
goals  being  ''ought. 

It  IS  obvious  to  the  Vietnamese  that  US. 
ard  Allied  forces  are  causing  most  of  the 
devastation  and  disruption.  This  side  has* 
thousands  of  planes  plus  warships,  tanks, 
etc  .  while  the  VC  have  none  of  these.  Even 
most  Americans  have  seen  and  heard  enough 
of  forced  evacuations,  bombed  villages,  de- 
foliated fields,  burned  people,  prostitution. 
infl:ition.  corruption,  etc  to  sense  the  cumu- 
lative impact  of  all  this  in  a  country  more 
[MDpulous  than  California  yet  not  half  as 
large.  As  a  Vietnamese  friend  summarized 
It     "Vienam  is  dying  " 

We  do  not  condone  the  atrocities  and 
terror  of  the  other  side  But  can  these  acts 
justify  a  multiplication  of  them  miny  times 
over  bv  the  Western  forces'  For  three  years 
the  US  m'Utary  his  capitalized  on  its  over- 
whelming, superior  hrepower  to  destroy 
iuerrllhi  fighters  living  among  the  people, 
"i'et  the  most  apparent  result — besides  the 
dead  and  maimed- -is  increaeing  hostility 
and  resistance  As  last  i<s  they  are  killed, 
oth^-rs  ri'e  tip  :n  'heir  places  Victory  for  our 
leaders  seems  dependent  on  killing  ofl  enough 
people  to  crush  all  opposition 

According  to  the  Saigon  government  near- 
ly   one-fourth    of    the    South     Vietnamese 
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people  have  tjeen  uprooted,  many  of  them 
forced  into  inhumane  existence  While  this 
removes  their  support  from  the  liuerrillas 
,ind  creates  convenient  free-bfnnbing  -lones. 
]•  also  Ls  a  mortal  blow  tio  the  whole  society 
For  today  millions  of  Vietnamese  are  de- 
pendent on  American  handouts  even  (or 
their  dally  rice  The  assumption  'hat  one 
I  an  build  while  destroying  the  very  strtic- 
•iire  he  must  build  upon  apf)ears  fat.\l 

THE    IMPACT    ON    OUR    WORLD 

We  are  also  concerned  becau.se  the  .ounlry 
people  being  disregarded  here  represent  the 
tragic  plight  of  many  Asians  What  are  the 
250  million  people  of  India  who  live  in 
lireadlines  on  four  dollars  a  month  conclud- 
•.nit  about  .America's  concern''  0",ir  nation's 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  young  lives  for  destructive  p".:rposes 
will  be  Judged  in  light  of  such  anpalUnc; 
need  They  are  asking  for  justice  and  prog- 
ress we  .'lend  troops  and  bombers  To  whom 
will  they  turn? 

.Moreover,  the  world  gets  the  Impression 
that  the  Christians'  Ood  Is  behind  our  coun- 
try's action  in  Vietnam  They  see  plct'.ires  of 
church  leaders  ami  chaplains  with  the  US 
troops  and  hear  that  our  president  prays  God 
to  bless  "  <nir  pilots"  on  their  :nlssion=  of  de- 
struction Since  we  are  penerallv  regarded  as 
r\  Christian  nation.  Christianity  itself  Is  en- 
tangled m  America's  military  ventures  and 
political  policies 

Tl:ls  Is  a  call  to  all  Christians  :  i  become 
.iware  of  the  Image  being  given  to  our 
i.Uth  We  sense  a  continuing  rejection  of  this 
relicl  'n  of  the  wealthy,  white,  uarrlne  West 
f' r  which  we  all  bear  responsibllrv  We 
tear  that  nations  may  close  their  floors  and 
multitudes  will  be  deaf  to  God's  call  be- 
cause of  the  American  Christians'  participa- 
tion In  and  support  of  this  war 

CONCLUSION 

In  light  of  these  serious  offenses  against 
social  Justice,  human  life  and  the  Ciirlstlan 
faith   we  therefore  plead  for: 

.A  true  <onsideratlon  for  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  Vietnamese  majority 

A  change  of  heart  which  will  not  only  ad- 
mit but  also  accept  the  consequences  of  past 
failures  and   mistakes  against   these   people 

A  change  of  policy  and  tactics  which  will 
show  them  that  our  primary  concern  is  for 
their  own  well-being,  self-respect  and  In- 
dependence 

.\  tolerant  spirit  which  would  not  force 
others  to  line  up  with  us.  bvit  rather  seek  to 
;:nderstand  their  feellnes  and  views 

.A  fresh  demonstration  of  our  coiifession 
that  In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West 

.fA.MES    K      ST'CFFFR^ 
EVERE"rT  G    Metzler. 
LtTKE    S     Martin- 
.Tames   E    Metzler. 
Don    M     Sense.-^ig 
S.  Luke  Beid'..ep. 

The  men  who  signed  above  are  Mennonite 
missionaries  and  betcre  going  to  Vietnam 
lived  at  the  following  places 

James  K    Stauller     Harrisonburg.  Virginia 

Everett   .Metzler     Manhelm.    Penn.svlvania. 

Luke  Martin     New  Holland.  Pennsylvania. 

-Tames  E    .Metzler     Harrisonburg.  Virginia 

Don  M    Sensenig     .Akron.  Pennsylvania. 

S  Luke  Beidler  Quakertown.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 
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Estonian   Independence   Day 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

• 't     WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Frhruary  20.  196H 

Mr.  HARRISON  Mr.  Speaker.  Estonia's 
independence    was   the    culminatio:.    of 


200  years'  struggle  by  its  gallant  people 
against  the  oppressive  autocracy  of  Rus- 
sia's czars.  These  stouthearted  Estoni- 
ans, numbering  barely  more  than  one 
million,  had  never  bowed  their  heads  to 
their  powerful  overlords  after  their 
lorced  subjugation  to  the  Russians  after 
1710.  During  all  that  time  they  struggled 
hard  for  their  freedom,  but  they  had  to 
await  until  1918  for  its  attainment. 

In  1917,  when  Russia's  decrepit  auto- 
cratic regime  was  overthrown,  Estonians 
asserted  their  right  and  proclaimed  their 
national  independence  on  February  24, 
1918.  They  then  set  up  their  own  demo- 
cratic government  and  were  remarkably 
successful  in  making  their  war- ravaged 
country  a  happy  land  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. But  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
t  heir  freedom  in  peace  for  only  two  dec- 
ades, for  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
last  war  they  were  attacked  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  Red  Army,  and  In  mld- 
1940  Estonia  became  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  then  on  Estonians  have  not 
known  freedom,  and  today  they  are  not 
even  allowed  to  observe  their  indepen- 
dence day.  But  we  in  the  free  world  duly 
mark  the  observance  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  event  and 
echo  their  genuine  patriotic  sentiment. 
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Topical  Comment:  Vanishing  Gold — 
United  States  Must  Solve  the  Outflow 
Problem 


Ware  Bros.  Co.  Opens  New  Printing  Plant 
in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  we  residents  are  justly 
proud  of  the  many  business  firms  which 
have  been  in  continuous  operation  for 
more  than  100  years. 

We  are  proud,  also,  that  while  these 
firms  may  be  old  in  history  and  tradition, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  bold  new 
steps  to  keep  pace  with  the  business 
world  of  today.  Such  a  firm  is  the  Ware 
Bros.  Co..  a  printing  concern  that  was 
founded  in  1865  and  has  just  moved  to  an 
ultramodern  new  office  and  plant  build- 
ing in  King  of  Prussia.  Pa.,  built  at  a  cost 
of  over  $1  million. 

The  Ware  Bros.  Co..  under  the  leader- 
ship since  1944  of  President  Samuel  L. 
Veitch.  has  become  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  books  in  the  Delaware  Valley  and 
a  prime  supplier  of  lithographic  and  web 
offset  printing  services. 

From  1944  to  1968  its  sales  have  grown 
from  S250.000  to  $4  million  annually; 
its  employees  from  15  to  nearly  200.  In 
its  new  plant,  which  has  70,000  square 
feet  of  space.  Ware  Bros.  Co.  expects  to 
continue  and  accelerate  this  exceptional 
pattern  of  growth. 

The  new  Ware  Bros.  Co.  plant,  Mr. 
Speaker,  makes  a  fine  addition  to  the 
booming  modern  industrial  complex  at 
King  of  Prussia.  It  will  also  mean  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  economic  vi- 
tality of  the  entire  Delaware  Valley 
region. 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  of  the  House  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  establishment  of  a 
strategic  stockpile  reserve' of  gold. 

As  we  debate  the  removal  of  gold  as 
a  backing  to  our  currency,  simultaneous 
action  should  recognize  this  urgent  re- 
quirement as  expertly  detailed  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  February  8.  1968,  in 
a  column  by  Stefan  T.  Possony. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  Members: 
[From     the    Los    Angeles     (Calif.)     Times, 

Feb.  8,  1968) 
Topical  Comment:  Vanishing  Gold — United 

States   Must   Solve   the   OtJTFXOw   Prob- 


„/ 


(By  Stefan  T.  Possony 

(Note. — Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  is  director 
of  the  International  political  studies  program 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  of  "War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  University.  His  books 
include  "A  Century  of  Conflict"  and  "'Lenin, 
the  Compulsive  Revolutionary.") 

Money  is  the  nerve  of  war.  This  fact  was 
known  to  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Plutarch  and 
Thucydldes,  and  probably  to  the  "operations 
analysts"  of  pre-hlstorlcal  times.  An  advisor 
told  Louis  XII  of  Prance  that  to  make  war 
he  needed  "money,  more  money,  always 
money." 

MachlaveUl  dissented  and  quoted  Solon  as 
saying  to  Croesus:  "War  Is  waged  with  Iron 
and  not  with  gold."  Stalin  agreed.  According 
to  him,  war  and  revolution  require  "arms, 
arms,  and  arms  again."  But  we  are  discover- 
ing that  American  world  strategy,  as  pres- 
ently conceived  presupposes  something  like 
an  inexhaustible  gold  treasure. 

"With  a  gross  national  product  of  nearly 
$800  billion,  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  finance  Its  defense.  Unfortunately, 
since  1949,  when  we  adopted  our  present 
strategy  and  when  our  gold  stock  reached 
Its  maximum  of  $24.5  billion,  we  have  lost 
more  than  $12  billion  in  gold.  This  happened 
despite  our  consistently  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance and  $55  billion  worth  of  military  sales. 
Assuming  the  rules  of  the  game  remain  un- 
changed, our  last  ounce  of  gold  should  pass 
Into  foreign  hands  by  1980,  at  the  latest. 

There  are  some  who  contend  gold  Is  no 
longer  important.  Yet  the  dollar  Is  the  main 
international  currency.  Our  economic 
strength,  which  Is  the  real  foundation  of  our 
military  power,  presupposes  Interdependence 
"With  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  Interdepend- 
ence will  worit  only  as  long  as  the  dollar 
remains  sound,  and  the  dollar  will  remain  a 
world  currency  only  as  long  as  foreigners  are 
able  to  cash  It  for  gold.  Throughout  history, 
gold  lias  been  the  only  real  International 
money.  This  is  still  true  today. 

During  1967,  the  pound  was  devalued,  pri- 
marily because  of  weaknesses  In  the  British 
economy.  But  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1967  added  the  incremental  pressure  which 
made  devaluation  Inevitable. 

It  always  has  been  American  policy  to 
Insist  upon  open  International  waterways. 
A  temporary  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  may 
have  been  unavoidable  because  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  war,  but  we  have  obviously  lacked  the 
power  (or  the  will)  to  ensure  prompt  re- 
opening. As  long  as  the  Suez  Canal  remains 
closed  and  some  of  the  oU-produclng  Arab 
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states  refuse  to  deposit  their  oil  Income  in 
London,  the  pound  will  be  under  pressure. 
The  attack  on  the  pound  is  designed  to  "get" 
the  dollar  It  has  already  cost  us  a  large 
iimount  of  gold. 

Economic  decline  is  forcing  the  United 
Kingdom  to  withdraw  Ite  forces  from  the 
areas  east  of  Suez.  This  withdrawal  expo-i^es 
such  crucial  positions  as  Mulavoia.  Singa- 
pore and  possibly  Hong  Kong  to  Communist 
conquest  and  may  vitiate  our  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  "Vietnam. 

More  important  still,  the  oil  fields  around 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  are  vlUil  xo  the 
economy  of  Europe,  will  be  undefended  when 
the  British  withdraw.  If  these  oil  fields  fall, 
the  U.S.S.R.  may  achieve  control  over  the 
major  energy  resource  of  the  European  econ- 
omy, and  may  end  up  holding  most  of  the 
world's  gold.  'Hence  the  United  Sttites  will 
have  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  which 
Britain  Is  divesting  Itself.  This  augmentation 
of  our  strategic  tasks  will  accelerate  the  gold 
drain. 

The  British  cancelled  their  51  billion  order 
for  the  F-111  which  was  to  become  the 
RAF's  new  bomber.  Thus,  we  are  losing  im- 
portant foreign  income  and  probably  must 
pay  more  for  our  own  F-111  procurement 
It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  British  alrpower. 

Our  gold  shortage  Is  forcing  us  to  with- 
draw 35.000  soldiers  from  Germany,  a  14% 
reduction  of  U.S.  military  strength  at  the 
world's  most  dangerous  border.  In  case  of 
trouble,  the  forces  which  will  be  returned 
home  can  be  flown  to  Europe  within  two 
weeks  Whether  the  arrangement  will  work 
is  highly  questionable.  In  brief,  NATO  may 
cease  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  force. 

We  will  have  to  place  radars,  and  jjossibly 
ABM's,  In  the  southern  hemisphere  lo  pro- 
tect America  against  the  new  threat  of  the 
Soviet  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system. 

As  presently  conducted,  the  Vietnamese 
war,  which  has  already  devoured  substantial 
amounts  of  gold,  probably  will  continue  for 
some  time.  Each  day  !s  weakenlnc  our  cold 
ixjsition  further.  Once  the  war  I.'-  concluded, 
the  rehabilitation  of  "Vietnam  will  have  to 
be  paid  for.  partly  In  gold.  If  we  are  to  make 
good  on  our  promise  lo  provide  $1  billion 
to  develop  the  Mekong  River  Valley,  we  will 
have  to  ."^pend  gold  again. 

Future  limited  wars,  which  are  virtually 
inevitable,  will  make  additional  demand.s  (,n 
our  dwindling  gold  stock. 

The  brutal  fact  Is  that  weapons  are  be- 
coming more  expensive  and  our  .strategic 
responsibilities  are  growing.  Hence  our  gold 
expenditures  will  rise  and  not  decline. 

We  cannot  pay  out  gold  till  the  last  ounce. 
or  else  we  will  be  helpless  In  emergencies.  We 
cannot  retrench  economically  without  isolat- 
ing ourselves  and  upsetting  the  Eur'^pean 
economy,  thus  opening  the  floodgates  \o  a 
new  world  crisis.  We  cannot  contract  .mili- 
tarily without  increasing  the  probability  of 
war. 

We  have  no  choice  but  ta  adopt  a  substan- 
tially more  eSectlve  strategy.  But  this  calls 
for  rm  early  solution  to  the  gold  jiroblem. 
The  United  States  had  better  heed  the  poign- 
ant Turkish  proverb  which  says:  "If  you 
have  money  you  are  wise,  if  you  don't  you 
are  a  fool." 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  .Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  6 
years  now,  participation  in  prayer  in  the 
public   -schools  has   been   denied   to  our 


childie!!  Since  the  first  in  the  series  of 
prayer  decisions  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1962.  mure  and  more 
of  our  schools  have  been  forced  to  dis- 
card the  practice  of  asking  for  God's  help 
and  leadership  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  day,  even  when  such  a  practice 
would  not  be  of  a  mandatory — but  rather 
of  a  voluntary — nature. 

Bvit  we  who  feel  it  is  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  pray  anywhere  at  any  time 
have  not  been  still  I  have  Joined  with 
my  Republican  colioa'-iue  in  the  Senate, 
EvESErT  MrKiNLEv  D:hk.sen.  in  .spon- 
soring a  bipartisan  amendment  to  the 
ConstUuriun  to  pfrmit  voluntary  partic- 
ipatif  n  in  nondpnominational  prayer  in 
public  schools.  We  are  not  alone  ;n  this 
fl'-iht  Sur  fys  show  tliat  almost  Hn  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  would  like 
to  .>ce  this  practice  restored  to  our  chil- 
dieii  Ma:.y  members  of  the  cltre,y  have 
been  particularly  active  in  the  drive  to 
see  the  right  of  prayer  restored,  or  at 
least  to  give  the  American  people  a 
char.ce  to  express  their  feelings  on  this 
issue  .i\  a  mcanir.iiful  manner  One  of  the 
most  dihsent  participants  in  this  tight 
is  the  Reverend  Robert  G  Howes,  asso- 
ciate .^;ofessor  and  chairman  of  city  and 
regional  planning  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  m  Washington,  DC 
In  addition,  he  is  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,  a  nationwide  organization 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  a  thoutiht-provoking 
article  on  the  subject  of  public  prayer 
.submitted  by  Reverend  Howes  to  the 
Feb:uai-y  1368  edition  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  Bulle- 
tin. I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
clear  complete,  and  lo^'ical  view  of  the 
public  feelins:  on  this  issue. 

The  article  follows: 

CHA:.:.tNGS     TO     THE     DeMOCB.ACY — PrBLXC 

Reverence 
Bv   Rev     Robert   G     Howes) 

I  Note — Piither  Howes  is  AsscHiate  Profes- 
sor and  Chairman  o£  City  and  Regional 
PUnning  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington.  D  C.  He  Is  the  represer.ta- 
ti'.  ?  ;n  W.LshHKtoii  of  Citizens  f'lr  Public 
Prayer  a  national  federation  of  citizens' 
groups  backing  a  restorative  prayer  amend- 
ment 

When  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  Interprets 
the  First  .\mendment  ,;if  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  a  manner  which  rndically  con- 
tradicts the  consistent  practice  of  the  ma- 
.torlty  of  the  states.  It  does  no  singular, 
mimmal  thing  Whatever  the  partlctilar  prac- 
tice, that  interpretation  Immediately  be- 
comes a  precedent  a.Tectlng  the  whole  future 
of  religion  ;n  our  public  life.  As  such  it  must 
deeply  concern  not  only  whose  practice  Is 
denied  but  also  those  who  are  involved  in 
any  aay  with  religion  as  subject  to  and 
supportive  of  public  policy. 

On  June  25.  1962.  the  Supreme  Court  In. 
•t-rpreted  ti:e  First  Amendment  as  barring 
t:ie  fo.iowlng  prayer  Almighty  God.  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee  and 
we  as!<  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents. 
our  teachers,  and  our  country  " 

The  prayer  had  been  composed  by  i  com- 
mittee of  religious  leaders  It  was  made  avail- 
able bv  the  State  of  New  York  for  an  entirely 
voluntary  recitation  by  pupils  .md  teachers 
in  lt;s  public  schools  Justice  Stewart.  !n 
dissent,  noted  -The  Court  has  misapplied  a 
great  constitutional  principle  .  What  is 
relevant  to  the  issvie  here  is  not  the  history 
of  an  established  church  In  16th  centurv 
England  or  In  18th  century  America,  but  the 
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hi.stury  of  the  religious  traditions  of  our 
people,  reflected  In  countlpsa  practices  of 
the  institutions  and  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

On  June  17,  lii63  the  Supreme  Court 
widened  this  Interpretation  to  b.in  the  Lords 
Prayer  and  Bible  reading  m  the  public  .schools 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  Once  again, 
no  teacher  had  been  required  to  lead  prayer, 
no  pupil  to  Join  in  reciting  it.  Specinc  pro- 
•.  ision  was  made  for  abstention  on  the  part 
uf  those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate. 
Tiiere  are  many  pleasant  phrai.es  in  the  two 
majority  decinlons.  Most  uf  them  are  col- 
lateral remarks,  «bitcr  dicta,  that  is  remarks 
inciueiital  to  the  real  deciding  rea.son.  One 
could,  and  .some  old,  assemble  .such  remarks 
and  claim  that  the  court  hart  done  nothing 
more  serious  than  to  rule  out  a  resldu.il  un- 
fairness, leaving  public  religion  itself  wholly 
intact 

There  are  however,  other  olnter  dicta 
which  are  less  sanguine.  For  instance.  In  the 
drst  decision  Justice  Ooukrlas  i-numerates 
various  instances  of  Kovt-ninieiit  accomnioda- 
tlon  to  religion.  Bishop  James  Pike,  appearing 
before  a  Senate  committee  in  Ui62,  called 
such  reasonable  accommodation  "the  great 
American  middle  way"  Ju.stlce  Douglas  says 

"ur  iv.stem  at  the  li-deral  and  state  levels 
Is  presently  honeycombed"  with  accommoda- 
tion. "Nevertheless,"  he  continues,  "I  think 
It  Is  an  unconstitutional  undertaking  what- 
ever form  It  takes,"  In  tact,  the  deed  of  the 
dec.slons.  what  the  then  Harvard  Law  School 
Dean  Erwln  Grlswold  called  "the  absolute 
and  .  extreme"  reasoning  i.f  the  court.  Is 
dangerously  basic  Henry  P.  Van  Diisen,  then 
President  of  Union  Tlieologlcal  .seminary, 
wrote  The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  interdictions 
Is  inescapable,  prohibition  of  the  aflirmative 
recognition  and  collaboration  by  government 
at  all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion  in  all 
relationships  and  circumstances." 

Fordham  University  Law  School  Profes- 
sor Charles  E  Rice  said:  "The  school  prayer 
decisions.  :f  followed,  predictably  will  have 
the  effect  of  raising  agnosticism  to  the  rank 
of  the  official  public  religion  of  the  United 
States.  The  Court  has  now  ciist  aside  the 
historical  affirmation  by  government  in  this 
country  of  the  essential  truth  of  theism,  has 
embarked  upon  a  search  for  "neutrality.'  a 
sesu'ch  incap.ible  ol  success,  and  has  substi- 
tuted .ignostlclsm  lor  the  thelstlc  .iffirmation 
to  which  a  small  minority  has  objected  so 
strongly.  And  for  Its  action  the  Court  can 
point  to  no  durable  Justification  beyond  its 
own  Inflated  rhetoric  and  a  tortured  histori- 
cal interpretation."  - 

The  Bustcm  Pilot  editorialized 

"SLL    Pl'Bl.IC    LIFE    AFTECTn) 

■  r\e  Supreme  Court  In  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  Bible  ruling  has  continued  along  a 
path  unhappily  familiar  to  all  from  its 
earlier  decisions  The  same  tedious  argu- 
ments emphasizing  the  establishment  of 
religion'  clause  art.  brought  forth  to  support 
a  position  which  turns  its  back  on  the  total 
American  tradition  and  outlaws  the  present 
practices    of    39    states   .  Let    us    suppfi.se 

that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Bible  are  ex- 
cluded irom  the  American  public  schools 
for  precisely  the  reasons  given  bv  the  Su- 
preme Court  What  is  the  next  step'  Clearly, 
all  other  expression  of  religion  In  public 
life  must  now  be  deleted 

To  suggest  that  pleasant  phrases  en  route 
to  decision  can  override  the  deed  of  the  deci- 
sions themselves  is  to  ignore  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  That  heart  clearly  is  tlie  equation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  'establishment"  with 
public     reverence,     whether     free     or     not. 
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'■  The  New  York  Times,  July  7.  1963 

■  The   Supreme   Court    and   Public   Prayer 

{New    York,   1964).   p    21. 

•"Jun,-  :t.  1963.  The  Boston  Pilot  i.?  the  of- 

firial  publicatton  of  fhe  Catholic  Archdiocese 

of  Boiton. 


whether  Institutional  and  sectarian  or  not. 
Even  to  question  such  an  equation,  the 
court  said  m  its  i^cci.  iid  decision,  is  "of  value 
only  as  academic  exercises!"  The  situation  is 
in  short,  as  it  was  a  century  .igo  when  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln  commented  on  tl>e  Dred  Scott 
decision  When  all  ihe  words,  the  collat- 
eral matter  was  cleared  away  from  It.  all  the 
clialf  Was  faniud  out  of  it.  is  was  a  bare 
absurdity.  .  .  .  The  Dred  Scott  decision  cov- 
i.Ts  the  whole  grouiid,  .iiid  while  it  occupies 
It.  there  is  no  room  for  the  shadow  of  a 
starved  pigeon  to  occupy  the  same  ground   '  ' 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  hrst 
;ir:.vt-r  ba!i  In  tho.e  ;,cars.  several  significant 
things  have  happened 

(ll  Literally  hundreds  of  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  the  Hoiise  .md  Senate  calling 
lor  .1  clarifying  ..mendment  to  restore  the 
First  Amendment  to  its  pre-ban  interpreta- 
tion and  to  forestall  a  further  widening  of 
the  court's  logic.  "Riere  were  117  such  bills  on 
the  House  bide  alone  m  the  spring  of  1964. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  Number  1  of  the 
yoth  Congress  w.is  signed  by  42  senators  of 
Ixnh  parties.  It  proposed  a  restorative  con- 
titutional  amendment  which  would  read; 

'  Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
■  hall  .ibrldge  the  right  of  persons  lawfully 
.usoemblcd  In  any  public  building  which  Is 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
ixpenditure  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
•.i:  :-• 'iidt'tii '.an.  I'UKi.il  j>r,iycr  " 

i2i  Catholic  response  to  the  prayer  bans 
was  (jpenly  mixed,  though  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  that  Catholics  were  In  great  numbers 
part  of  the  massive  pro-amendment  majority 
.tcross  the  nation.  The  National  Council  of 
Youth  oiticially  recorded  itself  :is  opposed  to 
the  prayer  bans  and  called  upon  all  of  its 
'.ix-al  uiuts  to  work  for  reversal.  Otherwise, 
where  C.ttholic  apathy  and  even  support  of 
the  decisions  showed  itself,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  an  undcrl\lng  cause  was  self- 
lutercst  "It  may  be  that  .some  ol  it  is  moti- 
vated by  the  thought  that  if  public  educa- 
tion v.in  be  completely  secularized  iso  that, 
.us  it  li.Ls  been  .said,  religion'  in  such  quarters 
becomes  a  dirty  word'i.  then  there  will  be 
.lU  increased  public  demand  for  secUirlan 
education  which  can  combine  religion  with 
general  education.  This  could  then  be  an 
argument  in  favor  of  parochial  schools,  and 
;is  public  schools  decline,  the  argument  for 
public  support  of  parochial  .schools  can  be 
advanced  in  one  guise  or  .mother."  • 

I  hope  this  estimate  is  inaccurate.  I  fear 
It  may  be.  in  .it  least  a  partial  sense,  accu- 
rate. Our  bishops  wrote  that  •religion  Is  our 
chief  national  .isset."  and  as  ;.uch  what  hap- 
pens to  it  anywhere  at  law  must  affect  it 
everywhere.  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  have  sim- 
ply failed  to  make  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween what  occurred  in  the  prayer  ban  deci- 
sions .md  those  .u>pecus  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment which  preoccupy  us  more  immediately. 
Too  many  Catholics  ha\e  smiply  failed  to 
appreciate  that  .oiy  fundamental  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  First  .Xtnendment  by  the  Supreme 
Court  must  over  .i  period  of  time  operate  In 
all  .ireas  of  religion  .md  public  policy,  in- 
cluding the  area  of  government  :ud  to  non- 
public schools  under  religious  .lusplces. 

i3l  Eleven  ol  the  13  Justices  who  passed 
on  the  New  York  pr.iver  issue  prior  tJ  its  ar- 
rival at  the  Supreme  Court  ruied  it  consti- 
tutional The  attorneys  general  of  19  states 
submitted  a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  prior  to  the  hist  decision, 
which  said  in  part: 

Our  founding  fathers,  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  would  be  profoundly  shocked 
were  they  to  have  been  told  in  their  d.^.y  that 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  ..a  voluntary  non- 
denomlnatlonal  acknowledgment  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  and  a  petition  for  His  blessings 


'Columbus.  Ohio,  Sept.  16.  1859:  Galcs- 
burg.  III..  Oct.  13.  185S 

'  Gri.iwold,  Erivtn  .V.  Utah  Law  Review,  Vol. 
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recited  by  American  children  in  their  clats- 
looms  is  being  striou.ily  alt.icked  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
suites"  " 

It  was  clear  Irom  Con^'ressional  reaction 
tliat  u  massive  mall  concurring  with  such 
judgments  was  liltting  Capitol  Hill.  '  King- 
size"  w.us  iiow  benalor  Dirksen  described  it. 
Uesoluiions  endorsing  what  came  to  be  called 
tlie  Peoples  .\incndmeut  lor  Public  Prayer 
.  ame  irom  tne  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors, the  National  Conlerence  of  Mayors, 
legislatures  "f  several  states,  the  National 
.J.iycees,  the  Veterans  of  tY)reign  Wars,  the 
.American  Legion,  and  from  such  men  as  Billy 
L;r..iiain,  Caidmal  Cushui^,  the  late  Cardinal 
speilman  and  Bishop  Fultcn  Sheen.  Sam- 
pi. ng  alter  sanipliug  lonhrmed  tlie  will  of 
tne  nation  The  Uallup  Poll  in  September 
rj63  recorded  a  Ihree-to-one  majority  for 
reversing  the  court  lu  ito  prayer  decisions.  In 
iJctober  1964  the  H;irris  Poll  jiui  the  hgure  at 
h2  percent  lor  amendment.  Congressional 
;iome  district  polls  backed  the  national  sam- 
pimg.  Again  and  again  there  was  no  subject 
on  whicii  more  o!  .1  congressman's  constltu- 
tiits  were  united  than  on  the  need  for  a 
prayer  ..mendment.  and  no  subject  in  which 
don't  know"  ran  lower  or  majorities  ran 
consistently  higlier  Ax,  each  he.iring  on  pray- 
er ameadmeiu  proposals,  inousands  ol  pro- 
.iinendiiient  petitions  were  presented.  About 
4U.uCit)  petitions  were  introduced  on  the  very 
Iirsl  day  of  tne  House  hearings  (1964)  by 
Congressman  Fallon  01  Maryl.ind.  To  the  Sen- 
.ite  neanngs  1  1966),  we  introduced  in  behalf 
of  amendment  .Jo.t/OO  petitions  from  Penn- 
.ylvania,  :i0.000  Irom  New  York  and  50.000 
:rom  the  Midwest.  In  the  spring  of  1967  Good 
nuusi-ki.c]iin.j  n;.;gazuie  came  up  again  with 
:n  80-plus  percent-ige  for  amendment. 

I  41   Despite  ;.;i  Ihi.s.  not  one  single  normal 
iloor  \ote  has  been  held  in  five-and-a-half 
years  in  either  Louse  ol  Congress  on  even  the 
lechmcality    of   proposing   a    prayer   amend- 
ment to  the  nation.  And  liearings  in  this  cnt- 
ical  matter  were  lorced   in  the  House  Judl- 
.  lary  Conuruttee  only  after  a  discharge  petl- 
•aon  to  bypass  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler,  who 
was  bitterly  negative,  had  nearly  succeeded. 
1 5)  In  the  wake  (  f  the  prayer  ban  decisions. 
thiiigs   have   not    stood    stiil.   A   number  of 
Trends  have  developed.  Two  are  of  major  im- 
portance.  First,   a    trend    toward   a   kind   of 
;earlul  Indecision  on  the  part  of  public  au- 
Thoriiy.  School  boards  everywhere  were  Irom 
tae  start  anxiously  uncertain  about  whether 
and  how  religion  was  to  survive  in  the  pub- 
,.c  classroom.  In  some  uistances,  boards  have 
leiied   the   court,   but   this   Is,   patently,  uo 
o;ution  to  the  problem.  In  a  few  instances. 
Hoards  have  tried  to  substitute  various  pro- 
ledures,   such   iis   God   sandwiched   between 
ihureau  and  Ben  Franklin  lor  morning  as- 
■einbly    reading.   These   Instances,    however, 
remain  so  rare  that  each  one  Is  the  subject 
-■'.    national    notice.   In   most  cases   the  net 
result  has  been  one  of  the  following:  a)  to 
rule  religion  out  entirely;   b)   to  emasculate 
religion  before  it  Is  permitted  in  the  school. 
'hus  reducing  It  to  the  merest  art.  history 
1-    literature;    ci     to    decide    any    particular 
aiestinn  involvuig  religion  in  the  classroom 
ii  lavor  of  parents  who  might  conceivably 
bject    to    it    along    lines    indicated    In    the 
.Tayer  ban  record.  .Secondly,  there  has  been 
1   (rend   toward   enlargement  of  the  prayer 
b.in   to  affect   other  practices  of  public  rev- 
erence    C^urts   and   some   attorneys   general 
have  relied  on  prayer  ban  decisions  to  strike 
down  kindergarten  prayers  aiKi  such  substi- 
tutes  ;is   the  singing  of  patriotic   anthems. 
In  the  fall  of  1966  the  Supreme  Court  relied 
-ignificantly  on  the  decisions  to  knock  out 
aid  for  church-related  colleges  In  Maryland. 
Meanwhile.   It  was  .igain  and  again  made 
clear  by  such  opponents  of  religion  in  pub- 
lic life  as  Madalyn  Murray  O'Haire  that  the 
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prayer  ban  would  be  used  as  a  launching 
pad  for  further  attacks  on  all  surviving  In- 
stances of  public  reverence.  It  is.  ol  course, 
impossible  to  predict  with  jirecision  just 
how  far  the  court  will  go  toward  accommo- 
dating these  attacks,  but  Its  defenses  against 
them  must  be  seriously  weakened  by  the 
majority  reasoning  in  the  iirayer  ban  "cases. 
Of  course,  at  the  very  base  of  the  prayer 
amendment  issue  si.mds  the  issue  01  pa- 
rental rights.  There  is  no  question  that  God 
belongs  in  the  homes  and  tlie  churches  uf 
America.  There  is  no  question  that  a  bcrious 
re-examination  of  His  presence  there  is  im- 
perative. But  religion  is  not  strengthened  at 
the  hearth  and  the  sectarian  .iltar  by  deny- 
ing it  entry  to  the  public  classroom.  Heli- 
glon  is  not  strengthened  m  the  lieads  and 
hearts  of  American  youth  by  v.'ipint;  it  oil 
their  lips  precisely  where  most  ol  ihcai  pre- 
pare for  citizenship  in  a  reverent  society 
What  is  rather  indicated  is  a  Joint  activity, 
carefully  respectful  of  the  right  of  dissent, 
which  involves  church,  home  and  schCK'I.  In 
its  1951  Statement  of  Belief,  wli.ch  recom- 
mended school  prayer,  the  New  York  .State 
Board  of  Regents  said : 

"We  believe  that  thus  the  tciiool  will  iul- 
fiU  Its  high  function  i.'f  .supplementing  the 
training  of  the  homo,  even  mtensifving  m 
the  child  that  love  lor  Cod.  for  parents  and 
for  home  which  is  the  mark  of  true  char- 
acter training  ;uid  the  ,-ure  t-uarantee  t.i  .1 
country's  welfare." 

In  its  Decree  on  Education  Vatican  II  un- 
derlined how  the  jjrinciple  of  subsidiarity 
applies  In  public  education; 

"Tlie  Church  gives  high  praise  to  those 
civil  authorities  and  civil  societies  that  show- 
regard  lor  the  pluralistic  character  of  mod- 
ern society  and  take  into  account  the  ripht 
of  religious  liberty,  by  helping  lamilies  m 
such  a  way  that  in  all  schools  the  education 
of  their  children  can  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  <il 
each  family." 

It  is  suggested  In'  those  who  oppose  n 
prayer  amendment  that  the  court  banned 
only  "i)rescrlbed  ■  prayer  and  that  other 
types  of  religious  presence  in  the  public 
classroom  stand  unaffected,  indeed  encour- 
aged. There  is  at  the  very  base  of  the  court's 
decisions  a  fatal,  secularizing  equation. 
Once  this  equation  has  been  repealed,  there 
is  certainly  place  for  reexamination  of  the 
entire  gamut  of  that  presence.  Various  ap- 
proaches to  religion  as  a  force  for  morality 
and  civic  strength  can  and  should  be  tested. 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  fully  support  such 
testing,  but  at  the  right  time.  So  long  as 
the  prayer  ban  remains,  however,  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  Generally,  those  who  ask 
substitutes  for  the  brotherhood  01  jirayer 
call  tor  a  moment  of  silent  meditation, 
classes  In  comparative  religion  or  the  ren- 
dition of  God  strictly  in  paintings,  dates  nnd 
poetry.  Each  substitution  has  its  weakness 
Collectively,  they  are  totally  inadequate  to 
the  need  of  tlie  situation. 

Let's  take  meditation  first.  It  is  most  sig- 
nificant that  the  same  day  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  sanctioned  meditation  m 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  It  iJetitioned 
Congress  In  support  of  a  prayer  amendment 
A  quiet  God  is  better  than  no  God.  But  a 
quiet  God  cannot  provide  that  experience 
in  pluralism  which  a  .spoken  God  encour- 
ages. One  great  advantage  of  the  brother- 
hood of  prayer  consists,  precisely,  in  the  fact 
that  through  it  children  from  various  reli- 
gious backgrounds  are  taught  that  although 
they  go  freely  to  their  sej)arate  churches  and 
synagogues  over  the  weekend,  still  they  ran 
freely  find  and  pronounce  together  common 
words  of  uniting  reverence  each  day  during 
the  week.  Besides,  meditation  is  extremely 
difficult  even  for  adults.  To  .suppose  thai 
grade  school  youngsters  can  meditate  prop- 
erly is  a  delusion. 

As  for  classes  In  comparative  religion,  it 
may  be  that  once  the  prayer  ban  is  repealed 
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we  ..an  move  along  these  iine.,.  Bui  .M.ih 
cl;is.ses  will  requii'e  teachers  who  l;ave  tlic 
wiirdom  cf  Solomon,  .,nd  are  objective 
enouch  to  relate  one  rtliition  t,i  another 
v.iihout  bias.  And  fhould  thc.=e  i-.ichers  fail 
even  slightly,  offended  parents  will  rise  to 
cnalie.ige  liiem  m  the  courts,  just  as  par- 
ents who  objected  to  the  earlier  praver  did. 
In  regard  to  religion  as  art,  iiistorv  .md 
literature,  u  is  true  that  under  these  as- 
IH'Cts  11  belongs  in  many  classes,  so  that  chil- 
dren c-l  a  reverent  people  may  review  their 
inherit.mce  But  what  a  tragedv  It  would  be 
11  (-.od  could  come  into  .school  only  as  a  loot- 
i-ole  m  classes  .nhcrwi.se  i^reoccupied  and 
nunu...  any  i actor  ol  reverence  whatsoever' 
Uehgioi,  IS  more  than  dates  and  prettv  pic- 
tures and  nice  phrases.  Religion  is  leveVence 
Any  proposal  which  drams  it  oi  it,  praver- 
lui  blooa  IS  anemic  to  ^uat  with  In  siiori 
.'.one  of  M.e  .suggested  .subtatutes  i.s.  at  least 
in  its  present  suite  of  refinement,  adequate 
None  wculd  m  ..ny  w.-,y  remove  the  tragic 
precedent  of  the  two  prayer  ban  decisions 
n.ally,  the  .loser  any  one  of  them  came  to 
bemg  a  real  collective  reverence,  :he  more 
likely  It  is  tnat  it  would  be  challenged  ud 
.struck  down  by  couils  uncier  the  rompmsion 
ol  jirayer  ban  logic. 

M.\JORlrV-.MI.\-oRlxy    I'ROBLEM 

Tl'cre     :s     another     item     in     the     --..^r 

Tins"fsTh?  '"'''''•"''  ''"■'''''  '""'^^  -^^  Ponucred. 
nils  lb  the  Item  of  maj.intv-imnoritv  rcl,- 

onships  in  a  democracy.  It  has  two  :acets 
date  ir     •'"■   ""*  ^'"^"^^   '°^'''y  ^■ccoiumo-" 

■mhtlVrr  """'"'  '-'  '"^J"f^tV  '•^•■11  .-'sainst 
wil  ''  Tho  "  .'""^^^''"^'1  '■  >""d  miiioritv 
\^ill.  The  .secona  is;  In  ihe  public  classroom 
how  .should  the  dissent  ironf  pr.'ver  !  d  tne 
.^roJfn/.f^P'''''"  '''  '^'^"^"^'1    '^-^^^  justice  all 

must  H   ''^''"'   '"  '""^   '''''  auestloil 

must  at   the   out.':et   be   ;igreed    taal   .^0  per- 

a  bull-headed  majority  tyrannizing  over  ;■ 
cowed  nnnority.  Neither  must  it  ever  be  an 
oligarchy  In  which  a  mnuscule  elite,  some" 
How  wnser,  lorces  its  preference  on  an  un- 
willing majority.  This  latter  .state  becomL 
What  The  Bonon  Pilot  has  called  a  -vra^n- 
of  the  few,"  One  thing  is  clear:  As  in  all  st  en 
controversial  situations,  a  dissenting  m;ror- 
ity  must  be  assured  to  the  maximum  reason- 
able extent  its  right  of  silence  and  absten- 
tion ro  permit  a  minority's  preference  to 
dominate  public  practice,  however  hus 
aenymg  to  an  overwhelming  majontv  its 
V  11    IS  an  intolerable  travesty  of  democracy 

moon-  h"''"^-  •'  '''''"S  argument  can  be 
inounted  m  .support  01  the  traditional  pre- 
ban  interpretation  ol  the  First  Amendment 
Ev-en  Justice  Brennan,  .sidmg  with  the  ma- 
jority in  the  second  prayer  ban  decision 
concedes  that  its  lactuai  position  is  T^r 
h^'hi'?"'"'/'"-    "°"   ^"'^  P^^^se   problem, 

nd  ^t!  °"'^'  '^'"'■'^  ^'  ''^  ""^^^  ambiguous, 
and  statements  can  readily  be  found  to  sun- 
port  either  side  of  the  proposition  " 

But  even  if  the  court's  reading  of  the  his- 
tory and  the  semantics  were  accurate  tho 
case  for  a  clarifying  amendment  .vouid  still 
stand.  No  people  m  a  free  society  ..re  re- 
quired to  be  nn.=nnprs  of  words  which  in 
that  hypothesis,  do  not  say  what  the  people 

wh",  V  f^'  '°  '''^'  ''"'"^  '*°  "°^  ^"^'-^  practices 
Which  the  people  overv^-helmir.glv  wish  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  lor  their  chil- 
dren. As  in  the  flag  salute  situation  what 
IS  required  of  a  wise  judiclarv  is  not  .  de- 
cision rendering  the  majority  silent  belore 
an  intolerant  minority  but  one  that  allows 
the  greatest  prudential  accommodation  for 
dissent  while  the  majontv  will  prevails  Ti;o 
second  facet  of  majority-minority  relation- 
snips  here  can  be  expressed  m  a  questlei- ■ 
Is  school  prayer  an  unconscionable  mrrusion 
on  the  rights  of  the  dissenting  child  .md  h',, 
parents?  It  must  be  repeated  that  :n  -h" 
three  prayer  bai,  states,  school  praver  had 
oeen  entirely  voiuntary  for  both  teacher  -^nd 
pupil.  Tolerance  Is.  and  must  continue  to  be 
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a  '.wo-way  street  So  long  as  he  Is  respected 
in  his  tight  to  be  different,  the  dlaaentlni? 
child  must  learn  to  respe't  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  studentu  who  wish  to 
pray  together  Dean  Orlswold  s  treatment  of 
this  critical  matter  is  excellent 

'  Must  all  refr.iin  because  one  does  not 
wish     to    Join'  No    compulsion     is    put 

upon  him  de  the  dissenting  child)  He 
need  not  participate  But  he  too.  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  tolermt  He  allows  the 
majority  of  the  group  to  follow  their  own 
tradition,  perhaps  coming  to  understnnd  and 
respect  what  they  feel  Is  signitltant  t<j  them 
Is  not  this  a  useful  and  v.iiu.ible  and  edu- 
cational and.  Indeed,  a  spiritual  experience 
for  the  children  of  what  I  have  Cfilled  the 
minoritv  gr'Hip''"  ' 

A  related  question  Is  often  posed  Whose 
prayer''  The  answer  Is  simple.  Once  the  civil 
rlKht  of  public  reverence  la  restored  In  the 
public  scho(5l  the  American  p»eop!e  a^aln 
wi::  select  with  a  minimum  of  mistakes  and 
a  m.i.xiraum  of  i;ocxl  common  sense,  a  rea- 
fonably  nondenomlnatlon.^l  prayer  To  sup- 
pose th.\t  any  (jroup  of  Americans  with  a 
sectarian  majority  would  be  so  callous  of 
Its  neighbors  as  to  Insist  on  a  sectarian 
prayer  In  their  public  schools  Is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  ifreat  bulk  of  Amerl-an  exjjerl- 
ence  9»rt  even  should,  in  a  rare  Instance. 
surtx  \  prsver  be  proposed,  recourse  for  rem- 
edy would  still  be  open  with  the  courts. 
What  is  clearly  urgent  !n  this  entire  Issue  of 
majority-minority  rlghta  Is  a  reasonable 
pluralism,  the  lilnd  of  adjustment  and  pru- 
dential accommodation  which  mature  men 
make  with  their  neighbors  m  any  complex 
niafer  in  which  a  common  decision  l.s  re- 
quired With  such  a  recponslble  pluralism. 
the  solution  to  dltflcultles  such  as  wording 
a  proper  amendment  and  coming  up  with 
con.-:en-sas  prayers  Is  e.vsy.  Without  it.  we 
become  quickly  a  Jungle  of  selfish  predatory 
rell^louii  ijroups.  careless  of  neighbors  and 
haggling  over  every  apfwoach  to  that  har- 
mony whlcii  haa  so  long  been  the  major 
motif  of  our  people. 

A  few  words  of  prayer  by  children  in  a 
public  place  will  not  alone  change  the  wjrld 
The  brotherhood  of  prayer  remains  .m  Im- 
portant part  of  an  important  pattern  Clearly, 
however,  much  more  than  this  Is  at  stake  In 
the  fight  to  write  a  Peoples  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer  The  whole  matter  of  a  rea- 
sonable and  reasoned  pluralism  la  Involved 
here  So  Is  tte  survival  Intact  of  ill  practices 
of  public  reverence  So  Is  every  other  contro- 
verslsU  asp)ect  of  church-st.\te  relationship 
So.  floally,  la  the  very  workability  of  the 
democracy  Itsell.  It  Is  simply  incredible  that 
there  are  still  Catholics  concerned  with 
democracy,  education  and  pluraium  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  understand  these  things. 
John  Donne  wrote  that  "no  man  Is  an  Is- 
land ■  It  can  be  said  with  equal  force  that 
no  decision  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  fun- 
d.inie:'.t<illv  interpreting  the  First  Amend- 
ment a*!;alust  the  expressed  will  of  the  nation 
IS  .in  Island- -a  minimal,  a  singular  thing 
Remedial  action  now.  loud  and  long.  Is  em- 
phatically indicated.  Seldom  has  the  alterna- 
tive to  such  action  been  put  more  strongly 
'.han  by  Father  Joeeph  Costanzo,  SJ.  pro- 
fessor L<t  historical  Jurisprudence  at  Fordham 
University:  • 

•American  believers  are  losing  by  default. 
They  have  taken  their  spiritual  heritage  for 
granted  They  have  allowed  a  creeping  grad- 
ualism of  secularism,  under  one  -specious  pre- 
text or  another,  to  take  over  their  public 
schools  A  v^lferou-s  and  highly  organized 
pressure  group  Is  exercising  Its  own  form  of 
indirect  coercive  pressure  upon  the  American 
cunmuimty  ' 
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HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

:ir   .vrw  jfjLsKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  JO.  1968 

Mr  P'RELINGHUYSFJJ  Mr  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  some  are  que.stinnln^  the 
need  to  maintain  a  .stronw  and  effective 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Oii^anization,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  written 
an  interesting  editorial  entitled  "A  Con- 
tinuint;  Need."  It  refers  to  what  it  calls 
a.  "remarkable  and  succincf  statement 
of  policy  on  NATO  by  a  Bntish  officer. 
Gen  Sir  John  Hackett,  Commander  of 
NATO '.s  Northern  Army  Group. 

I  include  this  timely  reminder  of  the 
continumij     importance     of     militarily 
strong    NATO    to    the    security    of    the 
Western  World  in  the  Record  i 
A  CoNTTNUiNC  Need 

.A  British  general  has  made  as  remarkable 
and  succinct  a  statement  of  policy  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  iis  we 
iiave  seen  In  a  long  time  It  is.  in  fact,  re- 
markable for  more  than  Its  content  First. 
It  comes  from  a  3er\'lng  British  officer.  Gen 
Sir  John  H.ickett.  Comm.inder  of  N.\TO's 
Northern  .\rmy  Group  i  As  he  explains,  he 
exercises  opt'r.itlonal  command  from  M  ;n- 
chen-Gladbach  In  West  Germ.my  over  'a 
Belgian,  a  Dutch,  a  German  xnd  a  British 
C'jrps  and  a  Can.^dl.in  Brlttade  Group  "•  .\nd 
second.  General  H.ickett's  suitement  Is  In  the 
f  >rm  of  ,1  letter  Ui  The  Times,  of  London 

In  Britain,  serving  officers  do  not  make 
public  policy  statements.  .A  British  com- 
mander in  the  Held  would  not.  (or  ex.imple 
make  public  speeches  .such  .vs  those  made  by 
General  Westmoreland  when  home  from  Viet- 
nam f  jr  con.sultatlons  in  the  United  States 
last  November  Obviously,  then,  General 
Hacketts  unusu.al  letter  must  have  been 
prompted  by  unusual  circumstances. 

He  says  tint  he  wrote  It  'with  tlie  knowl- 
edge and  approval  of  the  N.\TO  command  to 
which  my  own  Is  subordinate."  So  perhaps 
It  can  be  assumed  that  N.\TO'8  Supreme 
Command  feels  It  nei^essary  .it  this  time  to 
restate  the  case  against  permitting  ero.slon 
of  the  organization  either  In  the  wake  of 
France's  defection,  or  consequent  upon 
Britain's  military  retrenchment,  or  simply 
because  1969  Is  the  year  when  the  urganlza- 
tiun  s  initial  span  might  be  considered  to 
lapse. 

Brierty  General  Hackett  argues  that  what 
N.\TO  is  engaged  upon  here  in  Europe  Is 
peace-keeping  by  military  stabilization."  He 
i.ivs  that  it  IS  unfortunate  that  the  st.ibili'y 
in  E.ist-Wcst  relations  in  Europe — which  Is  of 
course  a  direct  consequence  oi  the  establish- 
ment of  NATO  Is  so  often  described  as 
"detei.te  '  His  app.irent  concern  is  lest  use 
of  the  word  produce  apathy  and  a  facile 
.issumptlon  that  a  continued  N.\TO  presence 
on  the  Western  side  of  the  dividing  line  Is 
no  longer  needed. 

General  Hackett  maintains:  (I)  that  "the 
present  relatively  low  level  of  political  sta- 
bility in  Central  imd  Eastern  Europe  could 
dimmish  siifflclently  far  for  a  nulit.iry  emer- 
gency to  develop":  <2i  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary purpose,  understandably.  Is  "to  keep  a 
military  force  in  bc-iiig  in  this  area  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  capability  'o  ensure  that  it  a 
military  emergency  should  develop  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events  would  be  guided  In 
a  manner  solely  to  the  interest  of  the 
US  .S  R  ■;  and  31  that  the  Western  response 
to  this  must  be  (a)  to  maintain  "suitably 
located"  a  force  able  to  ensure  that  In  case 
of  military  emergency  the  Soviet  force  be 
unable  to  guide  events  solely  In  the  Interest 


of  the  USSR,  and  ibi  to  guarantee  that 
West  Germany  s  legitimate  defense  needs  be 
met  in  a  military  system  in  which  West  Ger- 
mans do  not  themselves  dominate. 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  things  better. 


Important  Tribunal 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  LUKENS.  Mr  Speaker,  besinning 
today,  tlie  crimes  of  international  com- 
munism will  be  placed  on  display  in  a 
unique  patriotic  exercise  in  Geort^otown 
University's  Hall  of  Nations. 

The  Georgetown  exerci.se  is  a  mock 
It's^al  i-iroci  ,>dinL'  to  place  world  commu- 
nism on  trial  before  a  court  of  world  pub- 
lic opinion  .^nd  this  trial  '  has  draun 
the  co<30('rat:on  of  such  ori^ani/ations  a.s 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba : 
the  Cn:iferi-nco  of  Am*  rica-is  if  C^ntiTil 
and  Eastein  European  Descent  i  the 
Council  Against  Communist  A!,'uression 
Younj,'  Americans  for  Freedom;  Twin 
CircK'.  the  National  Calhohc  Press:  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee: 
Citizens  for  Freedom,  Inc.;  and  th?  Fieo 
Pacific  .^ss.iciatinn 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  i\ist  few  weeks, 
the  e\eiu  I  have  descr.bed  has  drawn 
c:)nsiderable  editorial  approval  IhiouRh- 
out  the  countiy  .And.  at  this  time.  I  in- 
clude three  recent  newspaper  article.s — 
one  entitled  "Important  Tribunal."  from 
the  .Arizona  Republic:  one  entitled 
"Youth  Group  To  Try  Soviets  for  Wai 
Crimes,"  from  the  San  Dieso  Tribune, 
and  another  entitled  "World  Reds  Fac- 
ins  Trial'  in  Febi"uar>',"  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune 

(From  the  A^.^onu.  Republic,  Jan.   19,   19681 
Important  Tribunal 

For  downright  bad  taste  and  paranoia, 
nothing  surpassed  last  year's  "war  crlme.s 
trial"  which  the  international  leftist  commu- 
nity put  on  in  Stockholm. 

The  "trial,"  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
senile  Bertrand  Russell,  was  a  crude  propa- 
ganda show  with  all  the  objectivity  and  dls- 
passion  of  a  lynching.  Instead  of  causing 
revulsion  against  U  S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  the 
trial"  caused  revulsion  against  Russell. 
Jean-Paul  Sartre,  and  the  other  participants. 

But  now  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars 
Is  preparing  to  hold  an  International  Tri- 
bunal to  try  communism  for  crimes  against 
humanity.  Only  this  Tribunal  promises  to 
respect  those  rules  of  Jurisprudence  which 
the  Stockholm  leftists  so  eagerly  trampled 
under  foot. 

The  tribunal,  to  be  held  In  Washington 
Feb.  19-21,  will  be  comp>osed  of  eminent 
world  Jurists  from  Eastern  Europe,  Southeast 
.^sia.  and  Latin  .America.  Witnesses  will  In- 
ilude  experts  on  communism  as  well  as  wit- 
nesses who  have  lived  under  communism 
(Some  of  whom  will  submit  depositions). 
.Attorneys  for  the  prosecution  and  defense 
win  participate. 

.■\mong  the  witnesses  will  be  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity's Dr.  Joseph  Dunner,  who  will  testify 
on  'he  status  of  the  Jewish  community  In 
Russia  today  .  .  Dr.  Hermlnlo  Portell-Vlla, 
Cuban  diplomat  and  Journalist  .  .  .  Prof. 
Stefan  T.  Pos&onv.  academic  authority  on 
communism  .  .  .  Journalist  Eugene  Lyons, 
longtime  foreign  correspondent  in  the 
US  S.K. 
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Among  the  prosecuting  attorneys  will  be 
C  Dlckerman  Williams  of  New  York  City, 
who  has  written  many  distinguished  treatises 
on  the  law  (Including  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  Fifth  .Amendment),  and  Dr.  William 
Roberts,  director  of  Catholic  University's 
Institute  of  International  Law  and  Relations, 

The  Tribunal  Is  of  course  merely  a  device 
lor  calling  attention  to  the  numerous  crimes 
of  communism.  But  it  is  an  appropriate  (and, 
hopefully,  effective)  way. 

For  too  long  the  propaganda  advantage  has 
rested  wholly  with  the  Communists,  who 
have  Kgitiited  for  and  ftnanced  all  the  many 
crude  propaganda  efforts  designed  to  prove 
that  the  U  -S  is  guilty  of  aggression.  In  most 
cases,  the  ball  was  carried  by  star-struck 
leftists  ii^e  Bertrand  Russell,  but  there  was 
never  ..ny  question  who  owned  the  ball. 

Now  the  propaganda  pitch  Is  being  turned 
.igain.'-t  the  Communists.  They  will  scream 
to  high  neaxens.  of  course,  and  they  will  be 
joined  by  those  liberals  who  don't  like  to 
hear   iinythlng   nasty    about   Communists, 

Nevertheless,  the  Tribunal  is  desirable  If 
only  to  put  into  the  record  the  story  of  Com- 
munist bestiality.  And  it  Is  desirable  that 
tills  record  be  complied  by  a  distinguished 
international  ^roup  which,  unlike  the  Stock- 
holm mob.  wnll  respect  the  rules  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

(From  the  -San  Diego  ( Calif,  i   Tribune,  Jan. 

18, 1968] 

YoiTH  CiRoi  p  To  Try  Sovills  kor  War 

Crimes 

I  By  Gordon  C    Murray) 

While  the  Free  World  has  Joined  the  So- 
cialist cinip  In  meting  out  punishment  to 
Nazi  criminals  against  humanity.  It  has  been 
liackward  .ibout  Hailing  the  Communists 
with  the  !>ame  whip. 

This  IS  str.mge  because  the  crimes  com- 
mitted under  the  two  philosophies  dllTer 
mainly  m  degree,  with  the  Reds  outdoing  the 
Nazis  in  every  category. 

Furthermore,  the  Communists  are  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  Is  not  only  huge 
but  growing,  and  Is  not  only  external  but 
ilso  internal.  The  Nazis,  for  all  the  fuss 
raised  .ibout  their  current  potential  In  Ger- 
many,   can't   qualify   as   even   peanut-sized. 

'I  he  American  and  British  leftists  peren- 
nially trekking  to  the  Continent  do  not  make 
-)belsance  before  the  corroded  altars  of  na- 
tional socialism  In  Munich.  They  seek  the 
headier  hop  pervading  spectacles  like  the 
mock  trials  of  U.S.  "war  criminal^'  In 
Sweden. 

In  1967  these  featured  the  Kremlin's  oblig- 
ing if  unaware  front  man,  philosopher  Bert- 
rand Russell,  who  was  backed  ("propped  up" 
might  be  a  better  term)  by  one  Ralph 
.Schoeneman.  The  latter  has  been  described 
.IS  a  Princeton  graduate  In  his  early  30s 
whose  hatred  of  his  native  land  was  never 
concealed. 

But  now  we  have  a  new  twist.  The  Young 
.Americans  lor  Freedom,  an  an tl- Communist 
organization,  has  handed  a  summons  to  the 
Soviet  embassy  to  appear  before  a  Court  of 
Public  Opinion  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb. 
19  "to  answer  to  the  attached  Indictment 
lor  war  crimes." 

The  Y.AF  intends  to  "dramatize,  In  explicit 
detail,  the  unparalleled  horrors  committed 
oy  international  communism  during  the  pawt 
50  years." 

These  included,  the  summons  states,  geno- 
cide of  some  30  million  people,  15  million 
:^Iave  laborers  imprisoned  annually,  and  re- 
ligious persecution  of  all  faiths.  Also,  the 
summons  says,  the  Reds  have  violated  every 
major  agreement  made  with  the  FYee  World. 

Fred  Schlafly,  a  lawyer  and  authority  on 
communism,  will  play  the  prosecutor.  The 
highly  regarded  author,  William  Henry 
Chamberlain,  will  be  a  witness. 

YAP'S  supporters  Include  such  distin- 
guished .'Americans  as  California's  Gov.  Ron- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aid  Reagon,  Texas  Sen.  John  Tower.  South 
Carolina's  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  and  actor 
John  Wayne. 

YAF's  Red  Trial  should  be  a  great  show. 
The  nation's  press,  TV  and  radio  have  been 
given  advance  notice.  Let's  hope  the  per- 
formance both  merits  and  gets  full  cov- 
erage. 


To  Smoke  or  Not  To  Smoke- 
Still  the  Question 
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[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune] 

World  Reds  Facing  "Trial"  in  February 
(By  Russell  Freeburg) 

Washington.  January  14. — A  group  calling 
Itself  the  World  Court  of  Public  Opinion  .said 
today  that  it  will  try  International  commu- 
nism for  crimes  against  humanity  at  a  "his- 
toric trial"  here  next  month. 

The  setting  will  be  sort  of  a  right  wing 
version  of  Bertrand  Rvissell's  self-styled  war 
crimes  tribunals  last  month  m  Denmark  and 
last  year  in  .Sweden  that  found  the  United 
States  guilty  or  aggression  and  genocide  in 
Viet  Nam. 

"A  distinguished  international  tribunal, 
composed  of  eminent  world  purists  Irom  east- 
ern Europe,  southp.^st  .^.s.a,  and  latin  .•\in^i - 
lea,  as  well  as  the  United  St.ites,  will  receive 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  the  Hall  of  Na- 
tions at  Georgetown  university."  t.aid  the 
announcement.  "The  trial  will  bring  together 
.some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  .ind  honored 
experts  on  communism  in  the  world." 

TESTIFY    OR   SUBMIT 

"Witnesses  who  have  lived  under  commu- 
nism will  also  testify  or  submit  depositions," 
the  statement  said. 

The  trial,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
will  be  held  Feb.  19-21.  The  statement  listed 
the  coordinators  as  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  and  Twin  Circle-National  Catholic 
Press. 

Witnesses  will  include  Joseph  Dunner,  of 
Yeshlva  university,  New  York  City,  who  will 
testify  on  the  status  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  Ru.ssia  today;  Herminlo  Porteil-Vllla,  an 
antl-Castro  Cuban;  Stefan  T.  Possony,  an 
authority  on  communism  with  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  university;  The  Rev.  Richard 
Wurmbrand.  a  clergyman  in  Rumania  until 
1964;  Phillip  Abbot  Luce,  a  former  member 
of  the  Progressive  party,  the  Peking-oriented 
branch  of  the  Communist  party  in  the  United 
States;  and  Herbert  Phllbrick,  former  coun- 
terspy for  the  FBI. 

NAME  THREE  PROSECUTERS 

Prosecuting  attorneys  will  include  C.  Dlck- 
erman Williams.  New  York  City;  William 
Roberts,  director.  Institute  of  International 
Law  and  Relations,  Catholic  university, 
Washington;  and  Fred  Schlafly,  Chicago. 

A  spokesman  for  the  court  said  the  indict- 
ment, which  includes  the  Communist  parties 
of  Russia,  Red  China,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  North 
Viet  Nam,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States,  was 
served  collectively  at  the  Russian  embassy 
here  last  Nov.  7. 

The  Russell  tribunal  met  at  Roskllde  near 
Copenhagen.  It  found  the  United  States 
guilty  on  all  charges,  including  genocide,  the 
use  of  forbidden  weapons,  maltreatment  and 
killing  of  prisoners,  violence,  and  forced 
movement  of  prisoners.  It  also  found  the 
Americans  guilty  of  aggression  against  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

GUILTY  oy  AGGRESSION 

At  the  Stockholm  trial  last  May  the  tri- 
bunal, sponsored  by  the  British  philosopher. 
Bertrand  Russell,  found  the  United  States 
guilty  of  aggression  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Russell  tribunal  had  no  official  stand- 
ing. Neither  will  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion. 
Among  those  aiding  Russell  were  Jean-Paul 
Sartre,  French  philosopher;  Vladmir  Dedijer. 
Yugoslav  historian,  who  was  chairman;  and 
Laurent  Schwartz,  a  French  professor. 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OP    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  question  of 
smoking  and  health  continues  to  confuse 
the  American  public. 

True  matiazine  performed  a  distinct 
public  service  by  publishing  in  its  Jan- 
uary' issue  a  stor>'  which  brings  the  smok- 
ing and  health  controversy  into  clearer 
focus.  Written  by  an  author  of  note, 
Stanley  Prank,  the  article  clears  some 
of  the  .smoke  that  has  polluted  or  ob- 
scured many  of  the  true  facts  concerning 
this  burning  question. 

Stanley  Frank,  in  his  article,  asks  the 
question:  "Are  cigarettes  really  "hazard- 
ous to  your  health'.''  "  He  then  proceeds 
to  an.swer  his  own  question  by  asserting 
"nobody  knows." 

In  summarizing  an  excellent  article, 
Mr.  FYank  says: 

At  the  moment,  all  we  can  say  for  sure  is 
that  the  cause  of  cancer  is  not  known  and 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  proof  that  smok- 
ing causes  human  cancer. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the 
continuing  dialog  connecting  smoking 
and  health,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
article  written  by  Stanley  Frank  for  the 
January  issue  of  True  magazine  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
To  Smoke  or  Not  To  Smoke — That  Is  Still 

THE    QtTESTION 

(By  Stanley  Frank) 

If  there  is  one  fact  about  tobacco  that 
lias  been  more  clearly  established  than  any 
other  over  the  past  lew  years,  it  is  this:  Amer- 
icans like  to  smoke  cigarettes.  When  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  issued  his 
report  in  January,  1964,  indicting  cigarettes 
as  the  chief  cause  of  lung  cancer,  it  figured 
that  smoking  would  decline,  tobacco  prices 
would  drop  and  cigarette  company  stocks 
would  do  poorly  on  the  exchanges. 

Surprisingly,  none  of  that  occurred.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  actually  happened  was 
the  opposite  of  what  one  might  have  ex- 
pected. Sales  Jumped  from  497.4  billion  ciga- 
rettes in  1964  to  522.5  billion  in  1966.  The 
price  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  wholesale 
market  rose  from  58.5  cents  a  pound  to  66.9 
cents  over  the  same  period.  And  the  per 
share  price  of  American  Tobacco  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, a  giant  cigarette  producer,  around 
$28  in  January,  1964,  was  up  to  $33  three 
years  later. 

Maybe  cigarettes  cause  cancer  and  maybe 
they  don't.  In  any  case,  it's  clear  that  Ameri- 
cans were  not  convinced  or,  if  they  were,  they 
were  willing  to  take  their  chances.  As  a  result. 
the  tobacco  business  prospered. 

Then,  last  summer,  the  industry  received 
another  shot  in  the  arm.  An  obscure  New 
Jersey  chemist  named  Robert  L.  Strlckman 
announced  that  he  had  developed  a  new  fil- 
ter material  that  would  remove  two-thirds 
of  the  tar  and  nicotine  In  cigarette  smoke 
that  current  filters  do  not  catch.  His  filter, 
he  said,  would  not  destroy  the  tobacco  taste. 
And  Strlckman  had  some  impressive  spon- 
sors for  his  claim.  His  partner  in  the  filter 
enterprise  is  no  less  an  institution  than 
Columbia  University. 

Strlckman's  filter  Is  not  yet  on  the  market 
so  it's  too  early  to  make  a  final  judgment  on 
it    But  a  number  of  critics  were  clearlv  un- 
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Impressed  by  the  original  fanfare  Among 
these  were  spokesmen  for  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  and  the  Sloan-Kettering  Insti- 
tute for  Cancer  Research.  They  complained 
that  Columbia  s  sponsorship  of  the  new  filter 
would  undermine  their  efTorts  to  keep  people 
from  smoking. 

But  It  looks  like  .^n'.erkans  will  go  on 
smoking  more  .ind  more  •.-igarettes  each  year 
whatever  the  merit*  of  the  new  filter  may 
be  Which,  iif  cjurse.  does  not  mean  thai 
smokers  awe  not  worried  about  possible  dan- 
gers to  health.  What  are  these  dangers? 
How  real  are  they'  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  they  may  not  be  :o  leal  as  we  nave 
been  led  to  believe  There  is.  m  tact  a  good 
deal  of  selenllflc  doubt  about  the  Surgeon 
Cfcneral's  conclusion  that  smoking  causes 
cancer. 

"Acceptance  of  this  theory  is  not  only  un- 
scientific but  dangerous,  since  It  will  lead 
to  complacency  concerning  the  etiology 
(cause  I  of  this  disease  and  might  well  pre- 
vent fruitful  investlgatl'in  along  oUier 
lines."  declared  Dr  Thoma.s  J  Moran  a  pa- 
thologist for  26  years  and  a  supervisor  of 
training  diagnosticians  tor  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society 

It,  wfcs  not  only  the  conclusions  but  also 
the  e(le<5'ts  of  the  report  that  were  criticized. 
T  am  con.lnced  that  :n  our  country  a  harm- 
ful psychological  atmoephere  has  already 
b-en  created  by  otherwise  well-meaning 
warnings  and  advert l.=  ements,"  said  Dr  Jo- 
seph Wolfe,  a  founder  of  the  US.  Committee 
of  the  World  Medical  Association  "As  a  re- 
sult. A  great  m.my  people,  particularly  those 
who  are  impressionable,  have  been  trauma- 
tized with  tear  of  disease  wnich  has  resulted 
in  A  prevalence  of  unwarranted  anxieties  and 
neuroses.  The  effect  is  harmful  and.  In  my 
opinion,  docs  more  damage  than  ijrxid 

Ne'.ertht>less.  after  Surgeon  Cleneral  Lu- 
ther Terry's  report  asserted  that  "cigarette 
smoking  is  a  health  hazard  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  United  .States  to  warrant 
appr-jpriate  remedial  action."  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Commerce  held  near- 
ings  for  16  days  In  1965  to  consider  proposed 
legislation.  Surprisingly.  :iO  of  the  49  medi- 
cal authorities  and  statisticians  who  testi- 
fied disagreed  vigorously  with  the  report  and 
charged  its  findings  were  distorted  Only 
two  of  the  dissenting  experts  were  cjiinected 
with  the  tobacco  industry 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  deter- 
mine whetner  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion should  be  given  authority  to  reg'ilate 
cigarette  advertising  England  restricted  TV 
ads  in  1962  and  otflce's  of  the  U  S  cancer 
heart  and  tuberculosis  aasociattons  urged 
Congress  to  Impose  .i  ban  here  and  to 
tighten  restrictions  on  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine ads. 

Congress  wouldn't  go  along.  All  :t  would 
agree  '.o  d.>  was  to  require  cigarette  pack.igcs 
to  be  labeled  with  ar.  imblgtious  warning 
that  "sraolting  may  be  hazardous  "  After  the 
Surifpi.  u  Geiierai  s  strong  indictment.  t'lU 
struck  miiiiv  as  a  \erv  mild  phrase 

Some  people  charged  that  political  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  was  responsible  for  Con- 
gress s  seeming  inadequate  action.  Tibucco 
growing  states  do.  indeed,  wield  a  go<.>d  deil 
of  power  m  Congress  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  tobacco  grown  In  this  country  is  pro- 
duced by  six  states.  North  Carolina.  Ken- 
lucky  Virginia.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee 
and  Georgia  But  the  fact  is  that  only  two 
of  the  Senate  Committee's  18  members  were 
from  those  states  and  only  seven  of  the  33 
members  of  the  House  Committee 

So.  while  political  logrolling  could  have 
h.id  iumethin^  to  do  with  the  mild  stand 
that  Congress  'ook  It  seems  more  reasonable 
to  .issvime  that  the  Congressmen  were  simply 
unimpressed  by  the  anti-cigarette  testimony 
This  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  over- 
whelming weighr  ^jf  expert  testimony  during 
the  hearings  underscored  (our  salient  points. 
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1.  The  cause  of  cancer  is  unknown  It  Is 
an  established  principle  that  a  factor  thought 
to  be  responsible  for  a  disease  must  be  found 
m  all  cases  of  it — and  cancer  strikes  a  dozen 
sites  m  the  body  not  remotely  associated 
with  smoking  (the  stomach,  prostate,  urinary 
tract,  etc  »  It  Is  suspected  there  may  be  150 
different  causes  of  cancer 

2.  Ten  percent  of  all  lung-cancer  victims 
never  ha\e  smoked,  proof  that  tobacco  is  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  dl.sease  Conversely. 
95  percent  of  heavy  clgfiretie  smokers  do  not 
contract  it. 

3.  Long  exposure  to  concentrated  cigarette 
smoke  Jicccr  has  produced  lung  cancer  in 
an  experimental  animal-  and  researchers 
have  been  trying  for  35  years  Doctor  Terry 
conceded  that  "the  chronic  toxicity  of  nico- 
tine Is  very  low  and  probably  does  not  repre- 
sent all  important  health  hazard  '  The  tars. 
or  chemical  compounds.  In  burning  tobacco 
h  ive  caused  skin  cancers  only  on  strains  of 
mice  so  sus.  eptlble  tn  the  disease  that  the 
same  effect  has  been  obtained  with  sugar. 
beef  and  vegetable  oil. 

4.  Statistics  alone  link  clBarptt;>  wlt'-i 
lung  canctT,  a  correlation  that  Is  not  ..c- 
cepted  iis  sclenti;:c  proof  of  cause  and  effect 
This  w  s  admitted  in  tiie  opening  of  th*-  le- 
port  by  the-  Surgeon  General's  Committee- 
"Tlie  Coii'.mlttee  was  ..ware  that  the  mere  c- 
tabllsliment  of  a  statistical  .issocl'ition  be- 
tween tne  u.-ie  of  tobacco  and  a  disease  is  'lot 
enough  The  casuci  slgnllliance  of  the  u?e 
of  tobacco  In  reluticm  to  the  disease  Is  the 
crucial  question."  Yet  they  disregarded  then- 
own  ground  rules  and  condemned  cigarettes 
on  the  biisls  of  seven  statistical  studies  .•lui.lf 
by  gro'.ips  whose  ubje<tlvlty  and  sanip:r;g 
techniques  were  open  to  doubt 

Tlie  Committees  findings  have  been 
sharply  criticized  by  Dr  .Joseph  Berkson  of 
the  Mavo  Clinic.  T'lf  Caiurr  Builrtin  an 
ofliclttl  publication  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  lias  reteired  to  lum  ..s  the  acknovl- 
edged  dean  of  .'\merican  meClcal  statis- 
ticians ' 

'.Ml  relevant  available  lacts  co.isldered.  I 
think  It  very  doubtful  that  smoking  causps 
lung  cancer.  ■  Doctor  Berkson  says  "Since 
1954.  when  the  statlstlc.U  linestlgatlons  on 
smoking  and  lung  lancer  were  proclaimed, 
the  US.  Public  Health  Service  has  allocated 
al.most  a  billion  dollars  for  cancer  research 
How  much  has  been  expended  for  the  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  this  particular 
problem  of  smoking  and  lung  cancer''  So  f.ir 
as  I  know,  little  or  none 

"Albert  Einstein  remarked  that  if  you 
Want  to  know  what  a  scientist  reallv  be- 
lieves, don't  listen  to  what  he  savs  but  Lib- 
srri  e  what  he  is  working  on.  I  suspect  the 
reason  the  scientists  of  the  Public  Health 
Institutes  are  not  working  on  this  problem 
is  t.hat  they  don't  see  any  research  gold  in 
them  thar  hills  "  Anyone  who  lsotate<i  fri'm 
tobacco  smoke  a  substance  that  could  b° 
shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  scientists  gen- 
erally, to  be  the  cause  of  lung  cancer,  let 
ilone  all  the  o'her  cancers  that  smoking  is 
supposed  to  Induce,  would  earn  not  one  but 
a  brace  r^l  Nobel  prizes." 

If  there  Is  one  man  In  the  field  with  a 
loftier  reputation  than  Doct'>r  Berksor  h" 
IS  England's  Sir  Ronald  Fisher,  i  pioneer  In 
de-.eloplng  stat*8tlral  methods  for  biological 
research 

The  uicreiise  in  lung  cancer  over  recent 
decades  gives  not  the  least  evldenc  <.if  being 
due  to  increasing  consumption  of  tubarco." 
he  declare"!  Sir  Ronald  suggests  thit  air 
pollution  and  genetic  patterns-  inherited 
physical  charHcieristlcs^  rnaj  be  the  prime 
causes  of  cancer.  As  we  sh..ll  see  presently, 
the  iyt.itlstlcal  association  between  these  fac- 
tors and  the  disease  Is  stronger  thiii  the 
connection  with  cigarettes,  but  the  Surgeon 
Generrtl's  report  glossed  over  those  ImiHjrtant 
clues. 

.Since  the  argument  against  cigarettes 
rests  largely  on  statistics.  It  is  illuminating 
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to  ex.imlne  some  of  the  lncon.«lstencies  and 
contradictions  In  the  figures.  For  example: 

I.ung  cancer  is  rare  In  women  The  male 
VF  lemale  ratio  today  Is  6  1;  In  1930  :t  was 
15  1  There  has  been  ;i  tremendous  iiiortase 
in  women  smokers  durlr.j;  the  laft  genera- 
tion, but  their  death  ra'e  fr<  m  lung  cancer 
has  remained  almo.'^t  steady  This  clearly 
suggests  a  sexual  factor  that  makes  n'.en 
more  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Cancer  of  the  trachea — wlndp'.oe — i'  very 
rare  Vet  this  Is  the  area  tli.it  gets  the 
greatest  exposure  to  tobacco  .«moke 

When  lung  cancer  appe  ir.s.  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  "f  c  .i.ses  it  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  lung  v.h;(h  never  is  reached  by 
smoke.  A  studv  :n  .de  recently  bv  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Couniv  Hi'^^pital.  dating  bick  to 
19117.  showed  that  cancer  of  the  lung  tubes, 
which  itrt  the  heaviest  dosage  of  smoke,  has 
been  si  jjiuzed  m  receiit  years. 

If  smoking  causes  lung  cancer,  heavy  con- 
Miniers  of  clgarfttes  thould  contract  It  ••arller 
'h.in  nonsmokers  Tliey  don't  T"ne  jieak  for 
:he  onset  of  the  disease  is  between  57  and 
62— lor  chain  smokers  and  people  who  never 
have  used  tobacco  Further,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  chances  of  getting  cancer  are  re- 
duced by  giving  up  smoking. 

Inhaling  should  induce  lung  cancer  it 
cigurc'ttes  are  hazardous.  Not  a  scrap  of  evi- 
dence hts  been  found  to  corroborate  the 
theory.  .A  British  survey  actually  showed 
tliere  were  fever  cancer  victims  among 
steadv  Inhalers  than  nonsmokers. 

British  men  smoke  only  half  as  many 
cigarettes  fjer  capita  as  Americans,  but  they 
have  double  the  incidence  of  lui.g  cancer — 
.1  dlfTerentlal  of  tour  '.o  one  Why?  More  air 
pollutioii  In  England?  A  genetic  factor? 

The  most  i)otenl  cancer-:nducii:it  agent  ii. 
lobacco  smoke  is  believed  to  be  benzi  pyrene 
.Mthough  the  amount  of  it  is  intinltfMmal 
there  is  four  times  as  much  in  cigar  smoke 
and  10  times  as  much  In  pipe  tmokr  than  in 
cigarettes  Yet  cigars  and  pipes  are  said  to  be 
safer  than  cigarettes.  Accordlni;  to  the  sta- 
tistics, pipe  smokers  have  lower  mortalltj 
rates  than  men  who  gave  up  the  l.ablt  What 
does  this  prove     the  dai-.ger  cf  quitti:;g'.' 

Since  1914.  cigarette  consumption  in  the 
United  States  has  Incre.a.'ed  200-told.  but  the 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  h.'is  not  Increased 
nearly  that  much  in  spite  of  better  diagnos- 
tic methods  and  a  greater  awareness  ul  the 
disease.  The  current  mortality  rate  ol  26 1 
per  100  000  population  would  be  vastlv 
f;re:.tcr   it   cigarettes   were  yuiltv    is  t  harped 

Commenting  on  the  discrepancies  In  the 
report  Prof.  K  Alexander  Drownlee  ol  the 
University  of  Chicago  told  both  Congres- 
sional committees  It  was  "a  splendid  examplf 
of  the  technique  of  flatly  denyins  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inconvenient  fact  if  you  caniioi 
explain  it  away."  Amons  other  figures  cal- 
culated to  frighten  the  public,  the  report 
claimed  the  death  rate  for  lung  rancer  is 
nearly  1.000  times  higher  for  cigarette  smok- 
ers than  for  nonsmokers  That  .issertlon  was 
refuted  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  C.  Helwis.  clinical 
proressor  of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  who  has  .'itudied  30,000  cancer  cases 
"I  do  not  believe  that  cancer  is  caused  by 
smoking  cigarettes."  he  said.  Dr  Thomas  H 
B--rford.  .'hicf  'f  chect  sfrijery  :  t  »he  W.ish- 
Ingtoti  University  School  of  Medicine,  was 
more  emphatic  "I  do  not  believe  that  lung 
cancer  is  caused  by  cigarette  smoking  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  smoking  is  responsible 
for  .iny  shortening  of  life." 

The  Surgeon  General's  advisory  committee 
had  many  reservations  about  the  conclusions 
rea'-hed  by  Doctor  Terry  In  the  report 
Shortly  .titer  It  was  published  one  member. 
Dr.  John  B  Hickam.  told  the  North  Carolina 
Heart  Association;  "The  more  we  looked  at 
the  statistics,  the  more  difficult  It  was  to  un- 
derstand The  picture  1=  not  at  .ill  as  clear  :is 
the  numbers  appear  at  first." 

Doctor  Terry  was  in  a  tough  .'■pot  Like  a 
district    attorney   confronted    with    a    shrill 
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clamor  to  solve  a  scandalous  murder,  the 
heat  was  on  him  to  bring  in  a  suspect  In 
the  fight  against  cancer,  the  leading  killer 
lifter  heart  disease  in  this  country.  People 
wanted  some  concrete  results  for  the  millions 
spent  annually  on  research,  and  prominent 
laymen  witli  a  lot  of  political  clout  were  on 
the  executive  boards  of  national  health  or- 
ganizations which  had  pointed  the  finger  at 
cig.'irettes 

Besides.  Doctor  Terry  and  his  associates 
had  a  mass  of  material  wh.ich  did  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  cigarettes  were  a  menace.  The 
figures  showed  that  tlie  mortality  rate  for 
niale  clgaret'e  .smokers  from  all  causes  was 
70  percent  higher  than  for  nonsmokers.  It 
was  70  percent  higher  for  heart  diseases,  500 
percent  higher  tor  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  (deterioration  of  the  air  cells  in 
the  lungs)  and  that  ominous  1.000  percent 
higher  lor  lung  cancer. 

However,  it  ;;.  difficult  to  understand  Doc- 
t  r  Terry's  abrupt  dismissal  of  other  possi- 
ble causes  of  lun«  cancer.  Scores  of  surveys 
liave  shown  tliat  the  mortality  from  the 
di  e.ise  in  rural  areas  Is  less  than  half  the 
r.ite  m  urban  communities,  for  smokers  as 
well  as  nonsmokers.  Many  experts  attribute 
t'lls  variation  to  air  pollution  In  industrial 
L-cnters.  and  it  hardly  is  .i  new  theory.  In 
1775  a  London  .surgeon.  Percival  Potts,  re- 
ported .1  liigh  incidence  of  cancer  among 
vliimney  sweeps.  In  recent  years  campaigns 
to  reduce  air  pollution  have  been  spurred 
bv  the  strong  suspicions  that  ccmponents  in 
I  iial  and  pas  fumes  are  cancer-inducing 
.lijents.  Experiments  with  animals  also  sug- 
gest that  the  overcrowding  typical  of  living 
conditions  in  cities  produces  stresses  that 
contribute  to  cancer. 

These  imp.jrtiiit  le.ids  were  mentioned 
s''ily  m  one  sentence  buried  in  the  rep>ort: 
"Tlie  least  that  can  l>e  said  is  that  i,he 
intensity  of  urbanization  or  Industrializa- 
f-on  TciAy  have  a  residual  influence  on  lung 
.  nicer  mortality."  But  v.'hy  was  so  much 
.iltenlion  focused  on  cigarettes  to  the  exclu- 
sun  of  other  tx>rtlnent  .ireas  of  investiga- 
tion? D,>ctor  Terry  was  like  the  .-.urly  waiter 
■.v!io  snapped  .it  a  customer  asking  where  the 
mph's  room  was,  "Tills  is  not  my  station." 

Since  the  time  tobacco  was  introduced  to 
hurope  from  the  American  colonies  450  years 
.ic.T.  smoking  has  become  an  addiction 
throughout  the  world.  The  habit  seems  to 
satisfy  a  need  .ind  have  some  therapeutic 
value.  Tliere  is  no  other  explanation  for  the 
e:i<..rmous  j^opulanty  of  snioking  de.'^plte  ef- 
I'^rts  to  curb  it  There  never  was  a  kid  who 
(l.dn't  feel  nauseated  after  sneaking  the  first 
:  'rbidden  pull  on  .i  clearette.  yet  that  un- 
pleasant experience  docs  not  deter  most 
.•.<lults  from  sm'..klnit  eventually. 

rhere  Is  growing  support  among  cancer 
s:>'j<:ialists  .ind  psychologists  for  the  geno- 
type theory  advanced  30  years  ago  by  Sir 
Ronald  Fisher.  He  maintains  that  an  Indi- 
vidual's ;)eculiar  constitution  creates  a  crav- 
ing for  tobacco  and  the  same  chemistry 
makes  him  more  susceptible  to  lung  cancer 
t>.an  a  nor.smoke'-  The  kicker,  though.  Is 
that  a  heavy  smoker  Is  more  likely  to  get 
'■ancer  If  he  is  deprived  ol  cigarettes  which 
-erve  the  lmport.T.nt  function  of  relieving  his 
Tension;-,  This  revolutionary  concept  from  a 
hian  "f  Fisher's  sL-.ture  merited  attention. 
but  the  Surgeon  General  s  report  eave  t  the 
once-over-hghtly  treatnie"t  • 

"The  significant  beneficial  effects  of  smok- 
ing occur  primarily  in  the  area  of  mental 
health,  and  the  habit  originates  in  a  search 
lor  contentment  Since  no  means  of  measur- 
ing the  quality  of  these  l)€nefits  is  apparent. 
the  Committee  finds  no  basis  for  a  judgment 
\vh:ch  would  weigh  benefits  against  hazards 
f  smoking  as  it  may  apply  to  the  general 
population."  In  other  words,  since  the  bene- 
fit"; could  not  be  measured,  they  v^'ere  not 
considered 

.A  similar  situatioii  came  up  when  heart 
specialists   testified   on   the  relationship  be- 
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tween  smoking  .aid  coronary  att.icks.  Dr. 
Henry  Russek,  former  director  of  cardio- 
vascular research  and  now  a  consultant  at 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Hosplt..U  on  Staten 
Island.  New  York,  told  lx>th  Congressional 
committees:  "After  years  of  study  ;t  is  my 
present  belief  that  coronary  disease  is  not 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  tobacco.  .  .  . 
Emotional  stress  associated  with  occupa- 
tional activity  appears  far  more  significant 
than  heredity,  dietary  fat.  tobacco,  obesity  or 
physical  inactivity  in  the  deve!ot)ment  uf 
heart  attacks." 

Such  opinions  liave  been  published  rceu- 
larly  in  medical  literature  during  the  last 
decade.  Again,  the  report  overrode  the  ex- 
perts: "Although  the  causative  role  of  clea- 
rette smoking  in  deaths  Irom  coronary  dis- 
ease Is  not  proven,  the  Committee  considers 
it  more  prudent  from  the  public  health  view- 
point to  assume  that  the  established  associa- 
tion has  causative  meaning  than  to  suspnui 
Judgment  until  no  uncertainty  remains" 

Psychiatrists  who  have  studied  ilie  i)iev- 
alence  and  persistence  of  the  smokiut;  h.tbit 
are  agreed  it  is  a  carry-over  from  the  first 
pleasure  of  infancy,  the  oral  satisfaction  of 
sucking  After  an  Infant  is  weaned  he  con- 
tinues to  test  every  new  object  by  putting  it 
in  his  motiih.  then  in  childhood  resorts  to 
thumb-sucking  when  he  is  frustrated  or 
tired.  Pulling  on  tobacco  serves  nnich  the 
same  purpose  for  an  adult  Everyone  smokes 
more  when  he  is  under  tension  and  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  emotlona'  stress  is 
a  contributory  1  actor  in  cancer. 

Some  clues  to  this  approach  werr  reviewed 
by  Dr.  Bernlce  C.  Sachs,  then  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Women's  Asso(iiation 
and  an  authority  on  psychosomatic  medicine 
"With  every  emotion — and  man  has  "^ome 
kind  of  emotion  evf-ry  mmuf — changes  take 
place  In  mtiscles,  blood  vessels,  in  the  viscer.i. 
in  the  endocriiie  elands.  .  .  .  Tliere  seems  to 
be  a  correlation  between  cancer  and  certain 
types  of  psychological  situations."  Many  doc- 
tors here  and  abroad  have  reported  that  pa- 
tients developed  symptoms  of  cancer  soon 
alter  a  severe  emotional  shock  such  as  the 
death  of  a  close  relative,  sudden  tmancial 
insecurity  or  divorce. 

Everyone  does  not  suffer  a  violent  reaction 
to  such  crises,  of  course,  but  the  mounting 
tensions  of  dally  life  can  be  compared  to  the 
tiles  in  a  mosaic.  Separately,  each  irritation 
is  insignificant;  put  together,  they  form  a 
pattern  of  constant  stress  Although  It  seem.s 
larfstched.  there  may  be  a  connection  be- 
tween the  high  divorce  rate  and  cancer.  Mar- 
riage IS  the  normal  condition  for  an  i.dult. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  mortality  rates  from  all 
causes  are  much  lower  for  married  men  and 
women  than  for  single  and  divorced  people,  in 
that  order.  No  sweeping  conclusions  can  bo 
drawn  from  this  one  detail,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  health  of  unattached  and  divorced 
adults  is  affected  by  frustrated  sex  drive.';  and 
unhapplness  stemming  from  a  feeling  cif  re- 
jection. 

The  chemistry  of  stress  is  a  young  tcience. 
but  there  are  tentative  explanations  of  why 
some  people  are  hooked  on  smoking  while 
others  never  cultivate  the  habit.  Some  fas- 
cinating material  corroborating  Fisher's 
genotype  theory  that  heavy  smokers  lieed 
tobacco  to  cope  'A-ith  nervous  tension  iias 
been  assembled  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Eysenck.  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Maudsley  Hospital  m 
London.  He  has  found  that  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  tend  to  conform  to  distinct  per- 
sonality traits.  There  are  more  txtroverts 
and  neurotics  among  smokers,  but  they  are 
more  vigorous  and  aggressive.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  smoking  is  a  symbol  tf  virility 
and  power.  New  father's  pass  out  cigars; 
tycoons  and  political  bosses  usually  are  de- 
picted puffing  on  big  heaters  Smokers  .iS  a 
rule  are  bigger,  heavier  and  more  athletic 
than  nonsmokers.  They  marry  and  have 
children  earlier  than  the  abstainers.  Ther 
drink  more  coffee,  whisky  and  beer  than 
nonsmokers,  who  favor  tea,  ^vine  and  milk. 
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Pri»ctically  every  smoker  tries  at  one  lime 
or  another  to  break  the  habit  Some  suc- 
ceed; the  majority  suffer  such  acute  dis- 
comfort that  they  go  back  to  tobacco.  Does 
this  mean  that  those  who  stick  it  out  have 
more  will  jiower?  "Not  at  all."  says  Doctor 
Russek.  "The  man  who  c.innot  quit  simply 
IS  unable  to  handle  stress  as  well  .is  the 
other  fellow.  They  are  two  distinctly  dilTer- 
ent  types.  It  is  not  a  scientific  observation 
!  1  say  tint  ,1  .smoker  is  more  liable  to  get 
lung  cancer,  .i  coronary  or  any  other  disease 
lljan  a  noii.smoker  There  are  trxi  many  \arl- 
ables  involved  in  such  a  comparison." 

One  lactor  that  may  be  decisive  m  lung 
c:incer  is  the  genetic  pattern  .in  individual 
inherits.  It  is  not  facetious  to  say  that  the 
ijest  protection  is  to  have  parents  who  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age — and  whose  antecedents  go 
i^ack  to  a  country  with  a  low  incidence  of 
'he  disease  The  mortality  ratf--..  especially 
lor  men.  differ  so  sh.irply  around  the  world 
I'.nd  the  variations  crop  up  so  consistently 
among  descendants  of  emigrants  th.it  atten- 
tion is  locuslng  on  heredity  as  the  key  to  the 
mystery. 

Americans  are  t>ie  lieaviest  cigarette 
smokers  in  tlie  world  jjartlv  because  we  can 
atTord  them.  Despite  the  federal,  state  and 
local  t.'ixes  sl.ipped  on  our  brands — without 
them  a  p.ick  would  cost  12  cents —  mokes  in 
foreign  tountnes  are  usually  much  higher 
in  price.  Our  per  capita  consumption  Is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  that  of  England,  Fm- 
1  <nd  and  Holland,  but  we  have  a  much  lower 
mort.ility  rate  from  lung  cancer.  The  rate 
is  the  same  .is  ourr  in  Canada.  Australia  and 
Denmark  although  we  smoke  much  more 
than  the  men  in  those  countries, 

Cipareites  obviously  do  not  liave  the  .same 
cfTect — if  any — on  health  in  every  country. 
For  example.  Nc-w  Zealanders  are  very  heavy 
smokers,  but  the  death  rate  there  from  lung 
rancer  for  native-born  men  is  half  the  rate 
tor  immigrants  from  England.  Cigarette  sales 
in  Russia  and  Poland  are  increasire  as  fast 
as  here,  but  Dr.  A.  B.  Savittski  of  the  USSR's 
.■\  ademy  of  Medical  Science  reported  re- 
cently that  the  number  of  lung  cancer  cases 
is  "astonishingly  small  and  hardly  changes 
irom  year  to  year."  Cancer  of  the  upper 
'hro.tt  was  a  widespread  problem  in  China 
and  Formosa  long  before  cigarettes  were 
intr.xiuced.  Three  generations  later,  .\meri- 
caii-born  Chinese  still  have  a  very  high  inci- 
dence C)l  it  despite  their  adoption  of  our  food 
.^nd  health  customs. 

.^11  this  suggests  that  each  individual  in- 
herits a  genetic  pattern  which  largely  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  he  will  maintain  an 
intricate  balance  between  larious  i  ssu"s  and 
organs.  When  that  balance  breaks  down, 
cr.i.ccr  relis  grow  with  such  speed  and  tenac- 
ity tliat  they  quickly  stifle  vital  orstar.s.  .\ 
dramatic  example  of  the  potential  "Immor- 
tality" of  a  cancer  cell  are  the  masses  of  can- 
cerous tissue  in  laboratories  throughout  the 
world.  They  -.vere  taken  from  one  mouse  in 
.\ustr.a  m  1900.  The  mouse  could  not  have 
lived  more  than  45  months,  but  after  1.000 
iransplants  its  cancer  cells  are  as  young  and 
Mgorous  biologically  as  ever. 

Lung  cancer  is  complicated  by  so  many  !n- 
'ancibles  that  it  ;.s  :ilm:jst  impossible  to  a'- 
iribtite  it  solely  to  cisarettes  't  ."  ny  other 
single  cause.  The  .Sursreon  General's  reTx»-» 
'.vas  criticized  on  that  score  by  Dr.  Israel  Rap- 
paport.  a  man  with  Impres.'-lve  rrcd"r*la>  ■, 
a  physician  and  a  former  professor  at  Colum- 
bia University's  School  of  Medicine.  .Among 
other  i-.chievements  m  1928  he  initiated  at 
Bellcvue  Hospital  in  New  York  a  research 
project  in  pulmonary  dlse-xses  which  brought 
Xobel  prizes  in  1956  to  two  younger  asso- 
ciates who  carried  on  his  work. 

■'The  ol  ten-used  argument  that  preventive 
action  may  be  justified  befor'>  the  cause  of  a 
disease  is  established  .hardly  applies  m  mis 
;ase."  Doctor  Rappaport  declared.  "The  as- 
sumed possible  link  between  cigarette  smok- 
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Ing  and  chr-Jiilc  lunn  dL»ea««  rannot  be  cam- 
pared  wl-ri  Che  link  which  eils«,  say,  be- 
tween an  lnfeotli>n  ".he  i^er.'.  uf  whJch  stall 
Is  unlcnninm.  and  J  definite  disease  Where 
we  are  dealing  urtth  a  derlnlte  disease  cle*rly 
linked  v.  ^n  infection  we  need  not  wait  for 
dBiermin.ttlon  of  the  particular  mfeotious 
agent  In  rhronlc  lung  diswise  we  have  an 
lU-deftned  disease  Uidetlnltelv  linked  to  a 
number  of  undetermined  agents.  Action 
iigalnst  any  particular  .ine  i»t  thf  possible 
agents  .s  Illogical,  unjustined.  unreasonable 
and  purp  seless  " 

The  first  statistical  studies  purporting  to 
ass.j<,la'e  cigarettes  with  lung  cancer  ap- 
peared m  the  1S*30».  priimpUug  Congress  to 
corislder  legislation  to  euro  onioklng  It  *a» 
dropped  in  1937  after  medical  authorities 
challenged  the  validity  it  'he  findings  In 
1964  the  tobacco  Industry  set  up  a  research 
council  to  investigate  the  relationship  be- 
tween snioKing  and  health  As  of  1964.  the 
council  h.id  given  731  grants  totaling  »7.- 
450,000  to  independent  scientists  in  medical 
3chC)Ols  and  hospitals  Since  then  the  Indus- 
try has  twarded  another  million  lor  re- 
search out  no  one  working  on  these,  .t  any 
other  projects  throughout  the  world  haa 
isol.ited  a  substance  In  cigarettes  or  tobacco 
.smoke  that  is  a  proven  lung  caiicer-lnduclng 
agen». 

rh«  tteta,  that  waa  the  source  of  the  con- 
clusions in  the  Surgeon  Generals  report 
was  cruicUed  bv  many  competent  witnesses. 
It  was  drawn  from  questionnaires  sent  to 
seven  groups  of  men  who  the  advisory  com- 
mittee admitted,  did  not  represent  a  true 
cross  sectlun  of  the  population  Volunteers 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society  polled  two 
groups  who  comprised  more  than  half  the 
1.123.000  subjects  in  the  studv  Three  survevs 
were  made  of  American  and  Canadian  war 
veterans  who  once  passed  physical  exams  a 
high  percentage  of  the  general  population 
failed;  they  were,  therefore  in  better  than 
average  health  The  remaining  groups  were 
British  doctors  and  California  workers  In 
tune  occupations  suspected  jf  high  cancer 
rIsK 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  studies  was 
the  large  number  of  men  30  percent*  who 
did  nor  answer  the  quesrionmilres.  Prof 
.Viexantler  Brownlee.  a  t<ip  sfatistlclan.  as- 
serted that  the  nonresponses  were  seriously 
high  '  and  added.  "It  is  notorious  that  these 
defects  car.  and  usually  do.  produce  serious 
bias  ■  Br'.wnlee  probablv  alluded  to  "he 
American  Cancer  Society's  volunteers  who 
h.iridpicked  10  subjects  each  and.  in  their 
crusading  ler'or.  might  have  weighted  the 
survev    with    known    lung    C'licer    vlc'lm" 

The  gravest  distortion  In  the  report  was 
the  as.sertlon  that  deaths  from  lung  cancer 
have  neen  rising  at  an  extraordinary"  rate 
since  1930  Statistics  showing  a  'remendcis 
Increase  in  lung  career  during  the  past  3o 
vears  are  misleading."  Dr  Milton  R  Rosen- 
blatt, chief  of  medical  clinics  In  New  York's 
MetropoUta.i  Hospital,  told  the  House  Com- 
mlfee  ■Th"  Increase  Is  only  apparent  ana 
Is  the  resul'  of  greater  skll!  In  'he  detection 
of  the  cll.sease  All  the  techniques  currentlv 
used  to  diagnose  lung  cancer  were  either 
discovered  or  perfected  iunng  'he  past  three 
decades 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  during  the 
years  when  national  mor'alltv  statistics 
showed  r  very  low  Incidence  of  lung  caocer 
there  were  physicians  who  challenged  their 
accuracy  More  than  50  years  ago.  the  first 
American  textbot>lt  m  lui;g  cancer  ridiculed 
the  low  census  figures.  In  1930.  when  the 
cifflctal  number  of  lung  cancer  deaths  was 
reported  at  less  than  3  000  for  the  entire 
United  States,  one  doctor  In  Philadelphia 
specializing  in  bronchi^scoplc  diagnosis"  'the 
famous  Chevalier  Jackson)  had  records  f 
almoet  500  cases." 

After  tracing  the  steady  drop  in  the  per- 
centage of  certified  deaths  during  the  last 
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generation,  Doctor  Rosenblatt  added  "The 
progressive  decline  in  the  Increase  of  lung 
cancer  in  tJie  United  States  i>ccurred  during 
the  same  p>erlod  that  cigarette  consumption 
multiplied  200  times  If  cigarette  smoking 
pnxluced  lung  cancer,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  tremendous  rise  in  cigarette  consumption 
would  have  resulted  in  a  sustained  or  greater 
rate  of  mcrea.se  The  fact  that  the  opposite 
haa  occurred  indicates  that  there  has  been 
a  relatively  fixed  prevulence  of  lung  cancer 
m  the  population  rhe  studies  of  ,in  eminent 
statistician  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
showed  that  the  trend  of  the  increase  was 
not  m  the  direction  of  an  epidemic  but  to- 
ward stabilization  similar  to  other  cancers  in 
which  Ulagnosllc  procedures  have  been 
standardized  for  long  periods  of  time   " 

.An  interesting  iiypothesls  that  a  man  who 
18  a  lung  cancer  victim  at  60  might  have 
lived  on  borrowed  lime  for  a  half  ,i  century  is 
advaiu-ed  by  Dr  Joseph  Berkson.  Tuberculo- 
sis once  was  a  terrible  scourge  in  this  coun- 
try In  1900.  the  mortality  rate  per  100.000 
was  201  9  now  It  is  3  9  'A  significant  pro- 
p<^>rtlon  of  those  v^'ho  would  have  died  from 
tuberculosis  in  chlldho<Kl  or  youth  now  die 
of  cancer  of  the  lung  '  Berkson  speculates. 
"Tliere  has  been,  so  to  peak,  a  sur\lval  of 
unfit  respiratory  systems   ' 

Some  authiirltles  argue  that  cancer  Is  pri- 
marily a  disease  of  aging  They  say  that  any- 
one lucky  enough  to  escape  other  maladies 
will  eventually  die  of  cancer  if  no  cure  Is 
found  for  it.  Thus,  with  tho  general  life-span 
lucreaslng,  more  and  more  people  will  suc- 
cumb to  It 

Others  maintain  that  cancer  is  due  to  emo- 
tional stress,  to  genetic  makeup,  to  air  pollu- 
tion or  to  personality  factors  .And  certainly 
there  Is  some  evidence  that  lung  cancer  may 
be  caused  by  cigarette  smi.>klug.  But  proof? 
it  simply  doesn't  exist  Heavy  -md  prolonged 
doses  of  tobacco  smoke  never  have  produced 
lung  cancer  In  .in  experlmenuil  animal 

Maybe  Doctor  Strickman's  new  filter  '.vUl 
.solve  the  health  problem,  if  It  exists,  for 
.\merlca's  70  million  smokers  Maybe  not  .At 
the  moment,  all  we  can  say  for  sure  Is  that 
the  cause  of  cancer  Is  not  known  and  that 
there  la  absolutely  no  proof  that  smoking 
causes  human  cancer 


Live  Oak  Womant  Club  Shares 
Concern  Over  Crime  Rate 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rt.oRiD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiJENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  horrible 
specter  of  crime  and  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  in  this  land  of  ours  is  gna\v;ni? 
at  the  heart  of  America. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we 
been  faced  with  such  trai^ic  situations  as 
we  find  when  American  citizens  in  many 
cities  are  afraid  to  walk  along  the  side- 
walks in  front  of  their  homes  after  dark. 

This  menace  cannot  be  tolerated 

Recently,  I  received  a  very  important 
resolution  from  the  members  of  the 
Womans  Club  of  Live  Oak.  Fla. 

As  I  read  this  petition.  I  had  the  feeliiii; 
that  these  were  the  Americans  who  really 
speak  for  our  Nation 

Here  Is  their  resolution : 

We  the  members  of  the  Womans  Club  of 
Uve  Oak.  Florida,  do  hereby  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  have  crltnlnai  laws  amended  and  strength- 
ened  to  give   law   enforcement  ofBcers   more 
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leeway  iind  freedom  In  arresting  and  pros- 
ecuting criminals,  or  persons  outside  the 
law,  since  It  is  Impossible  for  them  to  op- 
erate efTectlvely  and  do  their  duty  in  pro- 
tecting the  people,  under  the  recent  restric- 
tions Imposed  on  them  by  the  Supreme  Court 
interpretatloru  of  the  UiJ.  Constitution 

This  bespeaks  the  concern  of  America 
for  the  crimes  of  violence  perpetrated  by 
vicious  hoodlums  released  on  bail  for 
other  horrible  crimes. 

Tliose  in  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion need  help  in  enforcing  the  law.  We 
seem  intent  in  this  Nation  on  making  it 
more  difQcult  to  solve  crime — rather  than 
giving  these  men  reasonable  tools  to  work 
with. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  Kave 
more  thought  to  what  these  ladies  from 
one  community  have  had  to  say. 


Wave,   Old   Glory 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    OEORCIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
generation  there  are  those  whose  lives 
are  touched  with  the  ability  to  inspire 
their  fellow  man.  This  talent  may  be 
great  or  .small,  but  we  are  the  richer  for 
all  of  it. 

Such  a  person  is  Mrs.  L.  B.  Gregg, 
Bo.x  8826,  Jackson,  Miss.,  whose  com- 
ments and  p>jein,  \Va\e,  Old  Glory"  are 
deserving  luid  timely,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues: 

Recently,  as  we  drove  home  to  Jackson  from 
.Annlston.  .■M.ibama.  I  saw  .»n  .\merlcan  flag, 
waving  proudly  against  a  bright  September 
sky.  .■\s  I  watched,  my  heart  was  stirred  -not 
because  It  was  a  piece  of  sacred  cloth  Far 
:rom  It  I  I  wa-s  reminded  of  what  It  has  .sym- 
bolized throughout  this  nation,  since  the 
time  of  Its  first  existence.  Woven  deep  into 
the  colors  of  Old  Glorv  Is  .i  "star-spancled  ' 
message  of  Freedom.  When  freedom  meant 
more  than  marches,  riots.  ,ind  making  de- 
mands. Freedom  was  the  right  to  worship 
Ood  ^\s  we  please,  the  rUht  to  choose  our  ow^n 
way  of  life  Freedom  was  the  opportunity  to 
work  hard  for  what  we  expected  to  gain  from 
this  great  nation  of  ours. 

Brave  men  took  pride  in  defeiidlnc  this 
freedom.  They  would  not  have  dared  to  burn 
a  flag,  nor  desecrate  its  honor  In  .my  way. 

Oh!  That  more  flags  might  be  hoisted  to 
remind  us.  to  help  bring  this  nation  to  its 
knees,  and  to  its  senses,  before  It  Is  ever- 
l.tstlngly  too  late. 

It  wius  with  these  thoughts  m  mind,  that 
I  was  inspired  to  write  the  following  poem: 

"WAVF,    OLD    GLORY 

•  Wave.  Old  Glory,  proudly  fly! 

O'er  a  dark  and  troubled  land. 
Reaching  toward  a  flawless  tky. 

Wave  thy  colors — Oh.  so  grand! 

"You  once  meant  freedom  to  our  land. 

'Twaa  for  this  cause  you  were  made. 
Now.    tls  hard  to  understand. 

How  this  cause  luts  been  betrayed. 

"Valiant  men  have  fought  for  thee. 

Thru  mar.y  •.•::,  :.:;rd  ;ind  long. 
.Across  the  land,  from  sea  to  sea. 

Remind  the  world  of  freedom's  song. 

"We  watch  you  wave.  In  admiration. 
May  your  message  never  die! 

l^t  freedom  relftn  In  our  nation. 
Wave.  Old  Glory,  proudly  fly!'" 
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Strength  in  the  Air:  The  F-105  Thunder- 
chief  and  the  KC-135  Stratotanker 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr      CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 

speaker,  on  a  recent  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
scale  of  our  effort,  the  impact  of  the 
vast  stores  of  American  equipment  and 
supplie.s  and  the  couraue  and  determina- 
tion ^<f  the  younjj  men  who  have  been 
asked  to  fight.  I  found,  however,  that  for 
all  the  skilled  manpower  and  equipment 
.ii  (va:  command,  insufficient  public  at- 
tention was  iziven  to  the  proficiency  and 
guts  of  those  who  help  maintain  our 
strength  in  the  air. 

It  IS  in  this  phase  of  the  conflict  more 
than  in  any  other  that  we  have  fully 
risen  to  the  challenge.  This  is  due  to 
the  proven  success  of  our  weapons  system 
and  the  teams  of  skilled  men  who  operate 
and  ir.aintain  them.  If  I  may  indulge 
the  House  for  a  moment,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  two  of  the  most  successful  of 
the.se  aircraft. 

I  .sj-.eak  now  of  the  F-105  Thunderchlef 
fichttr  and  the  KC-135  Stratotanker. 

TliOu-ih  neither  of  these  planes  are 
manL  ctured  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict :^  f)  con.scicntinu.s  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
cannot  but  help  s.;ivp  due  praise  and  rec- 
o'.'niti  >:i  ;o  the  men  who  fly  and  main- 
tain these  aircialt  and  to  the  companies 
which  liave  made  this  great  contribution 
to  our  defense  posture. 

The  F-105,  manufactured  by  Republic 
.•\\iati'::  Cap — now  a  division  of  Fair- 
chiid-Hilkr — is  powered  by  a  Pratt  & 
Whitney  J75-P-19W  turbojet  engine.  Its 
-peed.  :ani:e.  load  capacity  and  func- 
tional— operational — ceiling  make  it  one 
of  the  best  tactical  fighters  operational 
in  ti.e  world  today. 

The  F-105  can  deliver  a  maximum 
load  of  12.000  pounds  of  conventional  ex- 
i)losi\e5.  or  a  nuclear  payload.  This  air- 
plane is  able  to  work  as  an  interceptor, 
liaht  to  medium  bomber,  or  to  engage  in 
clo.-e  iiir  support  for  mround  forces. 

Having  .sophisticated  navigation  and 
ladar  .systems,  it  is  also  an  all-weather 
Tishter  and  has  the  ability  to  operate  at 
\ery  lew  altitudes.  As  a  heavily  armed 
1.400  milc-per-hour  aircraft  it  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  one  of  the  most  versatile 
weapons  of  its  type  to  be  foimd  any- 
where 

I  certainly  feel  that  we  among  the 
pub!ic-st-large  have  every  reason  to  be 
i^rateful  to  the  men  of  Republic  Aviation 
and  their  subcontractors  for  doing  such 
a  fine  ,iob  on  our  airplane.  I  know  that 
the  men  who  fly  it,  and  those  to  whom 
they  cive  air  cover,  appreciate  this  fact 
m  a  much  more  immediate  sense  than 
we 

The  men  of  Republic,  those  of  the 
:i55th  Tactical  Rghter  Wing,  and  others 
who  fly  and  maintain  this  airplane  have 
done  an  outstanding  job. 

The  Boeing  Co.'s  KC-135  Stratotanker 
al.so  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  air  war, 
particularly  in  the  north,  refueling  U.S. 
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Air  Force  aircraft  in  dramatic  strikes 
over  North  Vietnam,  the  KC-135  oper- 
ates as  a  "flying  filling  station"  for  both 
jet  bombers  and  fighters. 

Its  jet  power  gives  it  the  capacity  for 
high-speed,  high-altitude  refueling. 
Having  a  speed  of  over  600  mlles-per- 
hour,  it  has  a  range  of  over  5,000  miles 
for  refueling  missions,  and  can  deliver 
some  3  tons  of  fuel  a  minute  to  recipient 
aircraft. 

This  particiilar  airplane  has  been 
proven  as  the  workhorse  of  the  American 
airfleet,  enhancing  the  range  and  flexi- 
bility of  our  aircraft.  Indeed,  it  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  in  air- 
craft which  would  have  been  lost  for  lack 
of  fuel,  in  airbases  we  have  not  had  to 
build,  and  in  permitting  aircraft  task 
specialization  because  we  have  known 
that  we  could  depend  on  the  KC-135  to 
expand  the  range  of  specialty  weapons 
systems. 

Again,  in  my  judgment,  we  must  ex- 
tend heartfelt  congratulations  to  the 
Boeing  Co.,  the  producers  of  this  air- 
plane, to  the  men  of  Detachment  I  of  the 
4258th  Strategic  Wing,  SAC,  and  to  the 
others  who  fly  and  maintain  it. 

All  those  I  have  mentioned  have  ex- 
celled in  their  unified  task.  Because  of 
them  this  Nation  is  more  secure.  Yet  the 
fact  that  I  have  singled  out  only  two  air- 
craft here  today  merely  means  they  are 
essential  parts  of  our  total  military 
capability.  It  carries  with  it  in  no  way 
the  connotation  that  others  should  be 
relegated  to  a  place  of  lesser  honor  in  the 
public's  mind.  To  the  contrary,  our  sup- 
port and  specific  recognition  of  these 
men  embodies  within  it  significant  ap- 
preciation of  all  those  who  have  been 
asked  to  serve  our  Nation,  whether  they 
be  in  civilian  or  military  life. 


The  Stakes  in  Congress 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  large  number  of  Americans,  including 
many  Members  of  this  House,  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  record  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  It  is  still  possible 
that  the  record  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
show  meaningful  achievement  and  prog- 
ress, but  only  if  we  meet  national  chal- 
lenges that  cannot  wait,  with  responsible 
action.  The  people  we  have  been  elected 
to  represent  have  everj-  right  to  expect 
no  less.  An  editorial  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News  reminds  us, 
as  we  should  be  reminded,  that  the  stakes 
in  the  90th  Congress  are  mostly  on  the 
line  in  this  second  session.  I  recommend 
this  editorial  to  all  of  our  colleagues,  and 
under  ilnanimous  consent  I  place  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Stakes  in  Congress 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
shapes  up  as  a  new  round  In  the  battle  by 
liberal-progressive  forces  to  stave  off  the  con- 
tinuing attack  by  the  DlJtlecrat-GOP  coali- 
tion to  roll  back  the  gains  of  earlier  years. 

The  success  of  the  coalition  was  the  key 
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factor  In  the  first  session  and  Its  victory  In 
the  House  on  37  of  51  roUcalls  does  not  Indi- 
cate a  Blackening  of  Its  efforts  in  the  second 
session. 

The  fight  must  be  pressed,  however,  mobiliz- 
ing all  possible  resources,  for  the  staltes  are 
too  high  to  allow  the  conservative  coalition 
to  have  Its  way  by  default. 

The  record  of  the  90th  Congress  will  be  a 
icey  factor  In  the  1968  elections.  That  record 
must  be  established  as  clearly  and  hrmly  as 
possible  so  that  the  voters  In  November  are 
aware  of  those  who  voted  to  push  forward  to 
meet  the  domestic  and  foreign  problems  of 
our  times. 


The  Draft — Time  for  Congressional 
Debate 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1966. 1  sponsored  a  student  forum 
on  the  Selective  Service  Act  at  Lynbrook 
High  School  in  my  district.  Many  high 
school,  college,  and  graduate  school  stu- 
dents participated  and  gave  their  views 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the  present 
draft  law.  Other  interested  constituents 
and  representatives  of  civic  organizations 
also  participated. 

On  April  11,  1968.  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey, 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  .System, 
will  address  Long  Island  residents  at 
Lawrence  High  School.  The  subject  will 
be  the  "Impact  of  the  Draft  on  Students." 
The  public  meeting  is  being  sponsored 
by  Temple  Sinai  of  Lawrence,  with  nu- 
merous other  religious,  civic,  and  com- 
munal organizations  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  meeting  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  citizens  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  the  recent  regulations  govern- 
ing graduate  school  students.  There  will 
be  no  debate — members  of  the  local  draft 
board  will  be  present  to  coimsel  and  ad- 
vise registrants  on  specific  draft  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  supported  in  the  past  the  con- 
cept of  a  lottery  system  so  that  so  far  as 
possible,  the  draft  would  apply  to  all 
young  men  in  an  equitable  manner.  See 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
1,  page  144.  Under  a  national  lottery  sys- 
tem, students  would  be  deferred  but  such 
deferments  would  not  be  an  exemption 
from  service.  Students  whose  numbers 
are  selected  would  be  required  to  serve 
upon  graduation. 

Recently,  the  Newsday,  a  Long  Island 
daily,  carried  an  interesting  and  thought- 
ful editorial  on  February  19.  1968,  en- 
titled: "Universal  Public  Service."  The 
editorial  proposes  an  alternative  which 
merits  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  insert  the  full  text  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

I  From  Newsday.  Feb.   19,   1968] 

U.NTVERSAL    PfBLIC    SERVICE 

The  youthful  Idealism  that  Is  part  of  the 
American  character  has  been  demonstrated 
In  every  era  and  In  every  corner  of  the  world. 
By  their  enlistments  In  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  armed  forces,  young  American  men  and 
women  continue  to  demonstrate  how  deeply 
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the  Idea  of  service  Is  ingrained  In  the  iia- 
nous  tradition,  wit  a  ume  when  the  US 
needs  '.he  talents  o(  all  of  Its  young  people 
this  tradition  should  be  strengthened  and 
extended  through  the  creation  of  a  program 
of  universal  public  service 

The  call  to  the  colors  should  be  broadened 
One  got  d  teacht-r  can  do  mure  to  prevent  a 
riot  than  a  platoon  of  men  can  do  to  quell 
i:  But  we  know  only  how  to  mobilize  the 
platoon,  not  the  teacher  Duty  la  viewed  nar- 
rowly Tlie  draft  applies  only  to  military  serv- 
ice because  this  is  a  traditional  notion  of 
duty,  of  service  to  country  In  recent  years, 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  ser.ed 
In  the  P.-ace  Corps.  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  and  Teachers  Corps  have  helped 
expand  that  notion.  They,  too.  contribute  to 
n.itionjil  defen.He 

Poverty  is  the  No  I  national  problem  It 
persists,  and  the  fruits  of  this  persistence 
are  bitter  burning  cities  .md  soaring  crime 
rates  It  represents  a  real  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity iif  the  nation  Two  years  ago  Defense 
SecreUiry  McNamara  said  'Povertv  In  .Amer- 
ica makes  our  nation  less  secure  '  And  he 
.idv;«nced  si  f.iir  and  practical  way  to  mobilize 
against  this  threat  He  suggested  having 
every  young  person  in  the  United  States 
«;ue»wo  years  of  service  to  his  country — 
whe»hef  in  one  of  the  military  services.  In 
•|if  Pe.ice  C'irps  or  In  some  other  vDlunteer 
Uevelopment  work  at  home  or  abroad  " 

Why  not'  There  Is  enough  work  to  be 
done  .iiid  .ill  uf  !t  has  a  direct  be;irUig  on 
the  national  security  Why  continue  to  re- 
spond only  to  the  mlllliiry  threat '  Teachers 
-ind  teachers'  aides  are  desperately  needed 
in  citv  schiio's  throughout  the  nation  By 
expanding  the  Te.\chers  Corps  through  a 
national  •service  draft,  new  talent  could  be 
Tunneled  U)  these  schools. 

Other  young  men  could  aid  in  police  work 
through  a  police  cadet  corps  that  would  free 
the  professional  law  enforcement  ^ifflcers 
irom  clerical  chores  and  get  them  i>n  the 
stree's  where  'hey  are  mast  needed  Such  a 
corps  would  also  provide  a  po'l  of  young 
nifii  jvlio  might  later  be  recruited  into  the 
-ir.K,-.  )f  ?lty  police  forces  The  Peace  Corps 
I  )r').ici  ard  Its  domestic  counterpart.  VISTA, 
'  '1.  1  .lbs. )rb  thousands  of  draftees 
The  present  military  draft  rejects  those 
who  lannjt  meet  the  basic  educational  and 
physical  requirements  Why  not  give  these 
young  people  a  second  chance  to  enter  the 
mainstream  oi  American  life  by  drattlng 
,hem  mtj  a  national  Job  tr.ilning  corps'" 
They  could  best  serve  the  nation  by  spend- 
ini<  two  years  equipping  themselves  to  be- 
come self-supporting  citizens 

The  Idea  of  .isking  Aome  young  men  to 
contribute  two  years  in  the  service  of  their 
country  is  well  established  m  the  military 
dralt  lo  extend  this  principle  to  all  young 
men — and  perhaps  women  -is  a  natural  step, 
especially  .^ince  the  purpose  is  essentially 
the  same:  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Some 
would  continue  to  serve  In  the  military,  for 
the  others,  the  opportunities  to  sene  m 
other  ways  are  aimost  unlimited 

F'lr  ai:  there  would  be  rewards  Anthro- 
pol.jglst  Mirgarec  Mead  Is  one  of  those  who 
.tdvofat*  a  system  of  universal  national  serv- 
ice. Said  Dr  Mead;  "Universal,  national  serv- 
ice would  provide  an  opportunity  for  young 
adults  to  establish  an  identity  and  a  sense 
of  self-respect  and  responsibility  as  Individ- 
uals before  making  career  choices  or  estab- 
lishing homes  "o  experience  the  satisfac- 
tion >)f  services  performed  on  behalf  of  the 
nation  and  of  other  fellow  citizens 

Defending  the  security  of  a  nation  n  not 
wholly  a  military  function  It  Is  time  we 
mi>billzed  to  give  all  young  people  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  the  defense  of  'heir 
countrv 

Mr  Speaker,  also  on  P'ebruaiv  19,  1968. 
tile  Long  Island  Press,  the  other  daily 
nt'wspaper  with  wide  circulation  In  Nas- 
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sau  County,  printed  uii  editorial.  Tlie 
Draft  Hassle.  '  which  points  up  not  an 
alternative  to  the  dralt  but  .'ome  of  the 
inequities  which  have  developed  m  its 
administration 

Mr   Speaker,  with  unanimous  con.sent 
I   include  the  lull   text  of   the  -'dunnal 
for  the  information  of  our  colleagues: 
I  Prom  the  t^mg  Island  Press.  Feb    19.  1968 1 
Tilt  l)RAf-r   Has,sle 

The  administration's  abolition  cf  t'r.iduate 
school  and  occupational  draft  deferments  Is 
so  unwise  one  might  wonder  If  the  President 
dtdn  t  do  It  to  spur  Congress  Into  the  rpforms 
;t  so  far  refus-s  to  enact 

The  occupa'lonal  deferments,  for  instance, 
ire  not  actutlly  ended  As  Sen  Edvi  ird  M 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  pointed  c>ut.  "they 
are  now  subject  to  4.000  separate  acts  or  rules 
laid  down  by  4  000  separate  draft  t)o.irds  " 

Fndlng  deferments  for  all  graduate  stu- 
dents, except  those  In  medicine,  dentistry 
and  allied  held?  removes  one  sr.iirce  of  in- 
ec;uily — taking  those  students  rich  enough 
to  use  post-graduate  work  :is  a  draft  hiven  - 
but  It  .lino  dfiiLs  a  severe  psrh.it)8  crippling, 
blow  to  the  nation's  educational  system 

Tlie  new  ruling  which  does  not  change 
the  practice  of  drafting  the  oldest  eligible 
rnales  ahead  of  younger  ellglbles — Is  a 
tinanci.il  wallop  to  unlversltle,i 

The  graduate  schools  woiUd  also  be 
rapidly  drained  of  large  numbers  of  ad- 
vanced students,  depleting  the  universities 
of  the  mam  source  of  their  instructors 
Furthermore  It  drains  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel for  I'ur  other  long-range  manpower 
needs,   including   teachers  at  all   levels. 

Harvard  President  N.ithan  Pusey  warned 
that  this  .ipproach  would  be  "a  disaster." 
He  .sukigestcd  a  '-yst^m  whrrehy  each  group 
from  19  through  25  would  prr>vlde  a  ^Iven 
proportion  of  men  lor  the  draft  po<il.  to 
soften  the  impact  on  graduate  schools.  But 
this  was  regarded  by  the  White  House  as 
unworkable. 

The  workable  answer  is  itlll  the  ^ame 
as  It  has  been  since  last  year,  when  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Selective  Service  recommended  sweeping 
reform  of  the  entire  system.  Including  draft- 
ing   19-year-olds   by    lot. 

There  can  never  be  a  happy  solution  when 
some  young  men  must  serve  while  others 
do  not.  But  It  Is  tune  lor  Congress  to  realize 
that  even  if  all  the  reforms  of  the  Presidents 
commission  are  not  adopted,  the  '  oldest 
first"  system  must  be  replaced  with  some 
random  selection  method  that  would  at 
least  begin  to  approach  equity — and  would 
avert  the  grave  damage  to  the  nation's  educa- 
tional  and  manp<jwer  structure. 

Mr  Speaker,  another  serious  problem 
raised  by  thf  new  draft  regulations  re- 
lates to  the  shortage  of  lavv-yers  in'  all 
branches  of  the  service  The  long  series 
of  U  S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  starting 
with  Uie  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Gideon 
V.  WatnuriQht  312  US  335  il9ti3'.  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  military  courts 
martial 

The  n^!ht  to  represt-ntution  by  cour.sel 
m  military  cases  including  special  courts 
martial,  remains  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion for  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Umtfd  States  and  for  ac- 
tion. If  necessary,  by  the  Congress. 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  determine 
that  the  yuarantfLS  uf  tlie  fitth  and  .sixth 
amendments  apply  to  inilitary  courts 
martial  or  .should  Congress  determine 
that  these  riuhts  should  be  extended  to 
military  cases,  then  the  need  for  addi- 
tional attorneys  and  an  cxpan.'^ion  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps  would  be 
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necessary.  That  is  v. hy  consideration 
should  be  triven  to  defermont  for  lav 
school  students-  -not  txempti0P..s — defer- 
ments so  that  they  may  be  able  to  .serve 
in  a  capacity  m  '.vhich  ih.ey  \v\\l  b'^  iiuali- 
ried  upon  '.'laduation  and  admission  to 
the  bar.  Such  deferments  can  be  condi- 
tioned upon  t  nterinu  the  senice  ipiiii 
admi.ssion  it  othfrwisftjualifu'd 

This  IS  an  example  of  anotlier  inequity, 
I  am  sure  there  are  others, 

I  want  to  .stro.ss  that  I  behe\e  Congress 
should  re\iew  the  dratt  statu.^  oi  all  L-rad- 
uate  ,^tudents  to  determine  w.'-.ether  all 
students  in  graduate  ,sch.^'I  .sl;o'.;Id  be 
allowed  to  complete  thcli'  .-tudies  on  con- 
dition that  they  be  required  to  .se:\e  i;n- 
mediately  up>on  graduation,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  or  wlu  ther  a  form  of  lottery 
sy.-tem  should  be  applied  to  all  who  are 
elimble  for  the  dralt  mcludinc  graduate 
school   students, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Cunmess  la.'^t  year 
extended  the  Selectne  StrMce  Act  with- 
out major  chanees  Now  is  the  '.mc  tor 
coi^truciive  con^iossional  debate  on  the 
dralt  and  lor  conere.vsional  actun  to  as- 
.sure  an  equitable  system  which  does  not 
discriminate  auamst  one  class  and  liive 
a  prelerence  to  anotl.cr,  I  urue  my  col- 
leagues to  jom  me  m  a  call  fo:  such  a 
debate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

It  is  time  lor  the  Congress  to  act. 


Miami's  Civil  Service  Cadets 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    tXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOI'SE  OF  FiEPRF.-^ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Fihrnarv  20.  l'J*iS 

Mr  F.\SCELL,  Mi,  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems ol  employment  and  tlie  » rYrcts  ol 
unemployment  are  serious  threats  to  the 
efficiency  of  any  uovernmeni,  city.  Stale, 
or  Federal.  Much  lias  been  done  to  cut 
down  these  threat.s.  but  much  is  left  to 
do  I  am  anxious  to  brin^'  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  attempt  being 
made  to  relieve  some  of  the  pres.sures  of 
unemployment  and  to  encourage  the 
L-rowth  of  municipal   rcspon.sibility. 

Last  year,  a  program  called  Miami's 
Civil  Service  Cadets  was  formulated  by 
the  city  manager  of  Miami.  Fla,.  Mr. 
M  L  Ree.se.  Training  and  Safety  Direc- 
tor Albert  J,  Sziarto  administered  the 
program,  Tlie  results  of  this  pilot  sum- 
mer career  development  pro-'ram  have 
been  most  heartrnini;  and  ,-.igni(icant. 
The  following  article  from  tl;o  publica- 
tion Nation's  Cities  outlines  the  iiiulives, 
goals,  and  results  of  this  fine  indeavor 
by  Miamians  to  aid  and  improve  their 
■ity  and  their  citizens: 

MIVMIS    CIVIL    .SERVICF     ('AD::ihi-    .^    '.J'   AL-PrR- 

POSE   Pro'jram   of  Emfloyme.nt    ^nd  Civic 

Eo:  I  A-noN  Is  Paying  Off 

Take  110  school-age  youths  without  jobs 
jt  money,  expose  them  lo  detailed  operations 
of  modern  municlpai  goverumenv  spend 
f3-i,450  83  on  ;peciil  education  for  tl.em.  and 
ou  have  a  picture  of  how  Miami  ni.»de  solid 
umpo-wer  progress  la.st  summer. 

Civil  Service  Cadets,  a  1967  pilot  summer 
r.ireer  development  progr.mi.  was  .:  ;jew  Idea 
that  worked  well  and  helped  Mi  inn  move 
aheid  significantly  in  sensitive  .i:eai  ol 
municipal  responsibility. 
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City  M.in.iger  M  L  Heebe  lornuilated  the 
,  .■-  w-.r...  ihen  coiifaulted  cotnmunily  leaders 
::  :u  ;;.e  Urban  Le^l)^lu^  -  Jirhern  Christian 
l.t-.iciership  Conference.  C.itlioiic  Welfare 
luireau.  EOPI  (the  Federnlly-oriented  :inti- 
j.overty  program),  hlorida  State  Employ- 
::ient  Service,  and  other  j^roup.s  directly  con- 
erned  with  employment  and  the  primary 
.  tfects   cf   uneniployineiu 

Training  and  Safety  Director  Albert  J. 
.iiarto  adniinisieied  ine  pr-.i^iuin.  The  City 
>_'omm:ssiou  .  ppro'.ed  a  bud:;et  of  !j47,148.  i.l 
nich  he  turned  bad:  «-12,697  17.  Main 
oudget  Item  was  w.iges  for  lOU  young  men, 
;7'.i  to  20,  fcr  .seven  40-lii  ur  uecV.s  ai  H  40 
.ryv  hour. 

Rosui's  pleased  :.e.irly  evoryoi  e  .oiuu'cteci 

..1th  the  pilot  program.  Other  Miami  leaders 

lecame     ir.tercsted.     I-i     Xovomber.     Mayor 

tepheii  P,  Ctark  met  with  locnl.  t^tate.  and 

fiier.i!    olficlals    to   map   a   community-wide 

,:iiunteer  Job  training  pro^•r,^m  for  youth." 

The  objective  is  more  part-time  jobs  for 

'.i.dents.    now.    .iiici    .ui    expanding    program 

iwarc!  full-time  summer  i  )b.s  for  iiousands 

'.     hleh    school    .ind    college    youths,    with 

in.ullaaeoiis   .icceler.it^on   of   Miami's   over- 

;  employment. 

Exposure'   was    the  key   word   In   Reese's 
,  111    The  city  m.inager  insisted  that  cadets 
(■  leearded  as  prospective  Civil  Service  em- 
: oye.-     but    without    preferential    treatment 
V    reason    of    this    "exposure"    to    essential 
•..•rvices   performed   by   the   city.   He   empha- 
;/ed    to  supervisors   that   they  .'should   show 
lie   cadets   not   only   how   city   government 
.•irks    but    also    the    "why"    of    operational 
.et.iils. 
Outlining  the  pilot  jirogram.  the  city  man- 
ner  -rud:    "This   is  not  so  much   a  training 
rier.iin  as  it  is  an  introduction  to  city  gov- 
;r.nu-nt     It   is   not   our   intent   to   get   inex- 
ensive  labor,  nor  that  these  individuals  are 
oing  to  be   t'iven   a   holiday.   They  will   be 
5  busy  as  we  can  keep  them,  exposing  them 
)  ,1  t-reat  variety  of  city  jobs, 
■  We  .ire  not  so  naive  as  to  think   we  can 
-•in  people  by  this  process  for  Civil  Service 
■    bs     rhe  best   we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  ex- 
.  ose   them   and   give    ihem    .in    appetite   for 
'  ivi!  Service," 

City  of  Miami  offici-ils  .igree  that  this  hope 
,-  bein?  realized.  Eleven  per  cent  of  those 
impletinp  the  cadet  program  immediately 
pplied  lor  jiermanent  jobs  and  about  the 
.ime  number  indicated  their  intentions  to- 
■ird  C-.vil  Service  --vhen  they  complete  their 
ducation 

Sziarto    tried    to    maintain    cadet    enroll- 

;ipnt  ;.T   100    and  93  completed  the  program. 

When     100    pre-screened    candidates    were 

ent  to  the  in^iuaur.il  inpetir.g  by  the  coop- 

ntine    agencies.    48    were    considered    high 

chool   drop-outs.   .At    the    end.   85   expressed 

rm    ir.tentions   of   rontmuing    their   educa- 

'lon.    ;;i    hlL'h    school    and   or    college.    Only 

•hree   who   had   not   completed   high   school 

:iClic,Tted  they  would   not   return   to  school. 

El'\«n    reglst-red    at    Mi.imi-Dade    Junior 

ia-ce  iUirmi;  'he  final  week  nf  the  pilot  pro- 

■  itii 

Pest-pro'.rr:  m     interview?    and     .i    written 

;:est;onn.'iire  answered  b'-  the  93  "graduates" 

,.cr  interesting  observations  on  the  cadets' 

•vn  evaltiation  of  the  program 

Follr.wlng.    in    descending    order,    .ire    the 

:uost   imprfssive"  dep.irtment  standings,  as 

ciped  by  the  cadets    Sanitation  28.  Fire  27. 

'"-■'ice  :e.  Water  and  Sewers  10,  Communlca- 

if'iis  7    Building  5,  Property  Maintenance  5. 

"^nblic  Works  5.  Ne.ehborhnod  Rehabilitation 

Motor    Pool    .ind     Garage    2,    Operations 

-Afreets.   Bridges    and    .Storm    Sewers)    0. 

tistinp  the  department^;  with  the  least  ap- 

eal.  the  cadets  ranie  up  with  the  following 

mpofitp  rating     Police  24.  Motor  Pool  and 

'■'irage    17.    Operati  )ni    i4.    Public   Works   8. 

-'re    8     W.tter   and    -Sewers    6,    Sanitation    4. 

nuildir.g   1.  Property   Maintenance   0.   Com- 

:rin;cations  0. 

Sziario   said   one   cac'et    lemarked    on   his 
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evaluation  questionnaire:  'I  have  learned 
things  about  my  city  that  the  average  t,ix- 
payer  does  not  know,  and  never  will" 

Among  such  volunteered  comment,  Sziarto 
gave  the  following  "shortest  and  strongest" 
quotation:    "It  made  us  better  citizens," 

"That's  good."  said  Mayor  Clark,  wliose 
sentiment  is  being  echoed  liguratively  in  lol- 
low-up  action  throughout  tiie  area,  led  by 
tne  Livy  ol  Miami. 


Foreign  Aid 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORM.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEXTATIVtS 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  alter  review- 
ing President  Jonnson's  loreiun  aid  mes- 
sage. I  am  well  satKilled  that  the  forcrgn 
assistance  program  which  he  proposes 
for  fiscal  year  1969  is  cut  to  minimum 
requirements  without  .--acr.ficin;^  .he 
effectiveness  of  the  overall  effort. 

The  foundations  for  Lh^j  1969  proaruni 
are  sound.  First.  U.S.  a.ssistance  will  sup- 
plement development  iJroi^rams,  out  the 
major  effort  must  come  Irom  ihp  coun- 
tries themselves;  second,  every  developed 
nation  must  contribute  to  the  as.nistancc 
effort,  and  this  assistance  must  be  effi- 
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ciently  coordinated;  third,  neighboring 
nations  must  cooperate  to  develop  shared 
resources;  lourlh,  priority  will  be  tiiven 
to  agriculture,  health  and  education,  the 
most  critical  r.rcas  of  r.ecd  in  the  de- 
velopnv;  countries;  fifth.  AID  activities 
will  make  a  ixisitive  contribution  to  the 
balance  of  payments  .situaiion:  anu. 
sixth,  the  aid  program  -vvili  oc  adminis- 
tered efficiently. 

I  believe  that  these  ;iuidclines  will  es- 
tablish a  foreign  aid  program  '\iiich  is 
worthy  ol  the  .  upport  of  all  Amrric.ns. 


Analysis  of  the  Federal  Budget 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Tuesday,  Fi'bruary  20.  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  and  include  as  i^art  of  my 
remarks  the  annual  analysis  ot  the  Fed- 
eral budget  lirepared  Ijy  Eugene  F. 
Rinta  lor  the  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Rinta's  analysis  will 
be  helpful  to  all  who  are  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  reduction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  analysis  follows: 


I  Federal  Spending  Facts  Bulletin  No.  240.  from  the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C..  Feb.  8,  1968] 
The  Federal  Budget  for   1969 — A  Brief  .A,k.\lysis  of  Its  Highlights 

THE  BUDGET  PICTURE  I 'J   BRIEF-SELECTED  YE'RS    1958  E9 
|ln  billions! 


fisca 

years 

195? 

;960 

:965 

:967 

1968 

;969 

The  unified  budget. 

Receipts 

Outlays 

$79,6 
82, 7 

$92.5 
92,3 

$116.9 
118.0 

$149,6 
158,4 

$155.8 
175,6 

$178  1 
186,1 

Surplus  ( -  )  Of  deficit  (-  )   . 

-3  1 

-,  2 

-1   1 

-8.8 

-19,8 

-8,0 

The  administrative  budget: 
Receipts.  . .  _ 
Expenditures   . 

68.6 

71,4 

77.8 

75,5 

93.1 

96.5 

115.8 
125.7 

118.6 

137.2 

135,6 

147.4 

Surplus  (-  )or  deficit  (->.. 
Public  debt  at  yearend      . 

-2,8 
276, 4 

•  1.2 
286.  S 

-3  4 
317,9 

-9  9 

326-  7 

-18.6 
351.5 

-11.8 
363.5 

.\mong  the  more  significant  facts  and  con- 
clusions that  can  be  drawn  Irom  analysis  of 
President  Johnson's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  are  the  following : 

1,  Despite  the  warnings  by  the  President 
and  f)ther  Administraiion  leaders  of  the  !;re- 
vaiiing  dangers  of  more  inflation  and  even 
higher  interest  rates  at  liome  .ind  a  threat  1 5 
the  doll.ir  abroad,  the  P.esident  lias  proposed 
yet  another  expansionary  budget  Even  '.vith 
the  inclusion  of  S10.5  bill;';!!  of  proposed  new 
income  tax  and  user  charse  revenues,  there 
-till  remains  a  deficit  of  $8,0  billion  in  the 
ne-.v  unified  budget  and  SI  18  billion  in  the 
.idministrative  budget, 

2.  While  the  Budget  Message  ,isserts  tlie 
ipplication      of     spending      restraints     and 

"rigorous  screening  of  priorities",  budget 
j):.ins  Mil'  fo-  a  spendine  increase  of  .$10  4 
•  jillion  in  the  unified  budget  and  $10.2  billion 
in  the  administrative  budget  .Somewhat 
more  than  half  of  the  Increase  m  the  latter 
budget  is  accounted  for  by  a  rise  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  defense.  $0.9  billion  in  higher  interest 
.osts  and  a  $1  3  billion  decline  in  participa- 
ti.;n  sales  of  loan  assets  which  are  reflected  In 
"he  ndministrative  budget  as  negative  ex- 
p?nditures.  The  remaining  $4,8  billion  1969 
spending  increase  is  accounted   for   by   ?l  6 


ijillion  federal  pay  increases  and  $3,2  billion 
net  increases  in  nondefense  programs, 

3.  The  spending  plans  in  the  budget  point 
to  ,-igniilcantly  lugher  expenditures  .ater 
1969  although  the  rate  c^f  increase  will  be  less 
'ohaii  in  recent  years.  With  both  new  .-pend- 
ing authority  and  obligations  incurred  sub- 
st.intially  exceeding  expenditures  in  each  of 
'he  r.ve  years  1965  through  1969.  further 
size.ible  spending  increases  can  be  expected 
alter  19G9 

4.  Unlets  peace  is  rest.j.-ed  in  Vietnam, 
budget  balance  is  improbable  before  1971 
at  the  earliest,  even  With  enactment  cf  the 
proposed  new  t.ixes.  While  normal  revenue 
growth  i)v  1970  could  equal  the  $8,0  billion 
1969  iinihed  budget  dehcit,  the  expenditure 
growth  inherent  m  the  budget  plans  will 
consume  the  revenue  increase  and  thus  pre- 
clude reduction  of  the  deficit  in  1970,  The 
same  applies  to  1971  unless  termination  of 
war  permits  .•,  reduction  in  the  costs  ni  de- 
fense. 

5.  As  a  result  of  a  string  .,f  r.me  consecu- 
tive deficits  in  the  administrative  budget 
.■iince  1360,  the  public  debt  lias  risen  from 
$286,5  billion  nn  June  30,  1960,  to  an  esti- 
mated $363.5  billion  by  June  30,  1969,  With- 
out either  the  proposed  new  income  tax  and 
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user  j!iari?e  revenues  or  more  rigorous  ex- 
penditure restr.ilnta  th<in  siave  been  applied 
m  the  budget,  the  public  debt  by  the  end 
of  fl.soal  U)fl9  W'luld  be  over  t376  billion-  - 
.m  increase  of  S90  billion  In  nine  years 

THE     Nrw     I'.VIFIED    HVDCrT 

In  response  lo  rerommeiid.itlons  of  the 
Presldent'.s  Comml.'Mlon  on  Budget  Concepts, 
the  new  inlfled  budget  concept  was  .tdopted 
by  the  .^dmlnlstr;itlnn  for  presentation  if  the 
1969  budget  While  'here  rire  a  number  of 
important  differences  m  the  unified  budget 
H.nd  the  old  .idmlnlstratlve  budget,  'he 
prlnclpil  diffpreiice.s  afTectlng  the  budget 
.surplu.s  or  deficit  involve  the  treatment  of 
*ru8'  funds  .md  .sales  of  p.»rtlclpatlon  cer- 
tlflcate.i  In  loan  .i-ieets  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

Recpipra  of  the  social  security,  highway, 
and  other  trust  funds  add  $43  9  billion  to 
receipts  of  the  unirted  budget  in  1969  as 
compared  to  the  administrative  budget 
Slmli.Hrly,  expenditures  from  the  trust  funds 
.idd  S.I 6  6  billion  to  unified  budget  expendl- 
•ures  .xs  comp  ired  to  .idmlnlstratlve  budget 
expenditures  These  flgureo  for  trust  fund 
receipts  and  expenditures  .ire  after  adjust- 
ment for  mtragovernmental  tran.sactlons  in 
iMith    budget   concepts. 

P;irticlF>atl<in  certificate  sales  are  counted 
in  the  administrative  budget  concept  as 
negative  expend I'ures  and  thus  reduce  both 
"xpendlTures  md  the  deficit  In  the  unified 
budget  'hese  ."viles  are  more  appropriately 
considered  a  means  of  flnanclng,  like  other 
borrowing,  and  have  no  efTect  on  expendi- 
tures :.r  receipts 

In  the  unified  budget  lending  outlays  are 
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separately  Identified  from  other  outlays  and 
..'»■  ^»iowTi  IS  net  umounta  for  ill  lending 
pro«rr;uiis  AU  outlays  other  than  lending  are 
cha.'-acterized  as  expenditures  .tnd  lending 
as  net  lending  The  combination  ol  the  two 
are  called  outlays.  In  the  administrative 
budget  there  is  no  differentiation  between 
lending  and  other  spending  in  the  expendi- 
ture figures  .Also,  some  loan  activities  are 
rerlei^red  ;ti  expenditures  on  a  net  t>asls  while 
ithers  ,ire  shown  In  groBs  amounts  with  In- 
terest and  repayments  recorded  is  receipts 
Die  unihed  budget  Ls  clearly  iii  Improve- 
ment over  the  admlnUtratlve  budget,  par- 
ticularly In  Its  coventge.  Its  presentation 
could  be  improved,  however,  by  a  clear  sepa- 
ration of  trtist  fund  transactions  from  regu- 
lar Federal  fund  transactions  as  Is  done  In 
the  1969  budget  document  between  regular 
expenditures  and  lending  outlays.  The  sep- 
aration between  Federal  fund  and  trust  fund 
programs  is  made  m  the  detailed  listing  of 
agency  ind  program  lundlng  but  not  !n  the 
various  sununarv  tables.  Tliu.s  the  data  are 
iiot  readily  subject  to  separate  .m.aJysls  of 
spendliig  changes  in  the  two  tyi>e8  of  funds 
bv  functional  categories 

■iMPARISON     OF     SPENDING     BY     FrNCTION     FOB 
1909    AND    PRIOR    YEARS 

The  purposes  for  which  President  Johnson 
proposes  to  spend  $186  1  billion  In  the  1969 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1  are  shown 
m  the  table  that  follow?  For  comfKiratlve 
purposes  the  table  shows  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  functions  in  the  current  year 
and  in  1965  and  1960  The  table  also  shows 
by  functions  the  new  spending  .lUthortty  pro- 
posed for  1969. 
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UNIFIED  BUDGET 
|ln  tnillionsl 


Expenditures    ^^^ 

NationaMelense  . 

international  affairs  and  finance  ... 

Space  research  and  tKhnology 

Agriculture  and  ignc-tural  resources 

Natural  resources 

Commerce  ind  transportation 

Housing  and  communitv  development 

Healtli   labor,  jnd  welfare 

Education. 

Veterans  tienetits  and  services. 

Interest 

General  government 

Allowance  lor  cav  increases 

Allowance  'or  contingencies .............. 

Undistributed  adiustments 

ToUl  eipenditures..  

Net  lending: 

National  lele.ise  

Inlernational  iftairs  .md  finance 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources ..... 

Natural  resources.     . 

Commerce  dnd  transportation 

Housing  ,ind  community  developmeftt . 

Healtli,  labor,  and  welfare..     .  ,,. 

Education  J„, 

Veterans  benefits  and  services..  

General  government 

Total  net  lending  . 

Total  outlays..  92.268      117.966      175.635 


Outlays 

Proposed 

Actual, 

;%o 

Actual. 
1965 

Estimated, 
1968 

Planned. 
1969 

spending 

autnortty. 

1969 

..    t4S.  848 

$49,586 
4,196 

5,091 
4,032 
2.140 
7,043 
116 

28,143 
1.309 
5.634 

10.358 
2.  231 

176.491 

4,330 

4.804 

4.412 

2.416 

7.695 

698 

46  396 

4.157 

6.798 

13,535 

2.618 

J79. 792 

4.478 

4,574 

4,474 

2.483 

7.996 

1.428 

51.945 

4.364 

7,131 

14,400 

2.827 

1.600 

3S0 

-5.049 

$82  317 

3  310 

4  700 



401 
2  893 

4,369 

5  131 

1  084 

2  271 

-    -^It*!***.,   •   « 

..        4.643 

21 

8,776 
2  833 

..      19.  105 

60  413 

659 

4  585 

5.063 
8.299 
1.332 

7  51^ 

14  400 

2  690 

1  600 

100 
-4.591 

550 

"—2  m 

-3.164 

5  049 

90, 38S 

116.715 

169.856 

182.797 

197. 105 

—7 

-J 

-21 

777 

16 

275 

-147 

19 

229 

88 

16 

-2 

716 

899 

16 

158 

3,257 

21 

384 

370 

-40 

-4 

675 

1.135 

7 

125 

1,355 

-538 

335 

211 

-37 

-235 

608 

457 

f  225 

11 

4 

27 

232 

1  078 

2  135 

-538 

204 
363 

687 

302 

-15 

—  36 

1.882 

1,249 

5.779 

3.265 

4  618 

186.062       201,723 


ANALYSIS    OF     M.AJOR  CHANGES    IN    SPENDING 

A  Comparison  of  budgeted  spending  totals 
in  1969  with  current  estimates  for  1968  shows 
a  net  overall  increa.se  of  S10  4  billion  in  the 
unified  budget  This  total  results  from  an 
Increase  of  S12.9  billion  In  regular  expendi- 
tures and  a  decrease  of  ?2  5  billion  in  net 
lending  In  comparison  with  1965,  which  was 
the  first  full  budget  year  of  the  Johnson 
.Administration,  total  outlays  are  up  «68  1 
billion,  or  57  7  percent  In  relation  to  the 
1960  spending  total  of  S92  3  billion,  the 
S;86  1  billion  1969  total  represents  an  In- 
crease of  $93  8  billion,  or  101  6  percent. 


Satxonal  defense  spending  rose  moderately 
from  S45  9  billion  in  1960  to  $49  6  billion  In 
1965.  Since  1965.  however,  defense  costs  have 
risen  sharply  because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Outlays  are  estimated  at  $76  5  billion  m  1968. 
with  a  further  increase  to  $79  8  billion  budg- 
eted for  1969  The  request  of  <K2  3  billion 
new  .«:pendlng  authority  for  1969  indicates 
a  further  Increase  In  defense  outlays  Is  ahead 
Special  Vietnam  costs  account  for  $5  8  bil- 
lion in  1966,  $20  1  billion  In  1967,  $24  5  bil- 
lion In  1968,  and  $25  8  billion  In  1969 

Interest  costs  have  been  rising  substan- 
tially In  recent  years  because  of  both  a  rapidly 


rising  debt  and  unusually  high  Interest  rat. 
Net  Interest  costs,  after  deducting  Interest 
received  by  the  Treasury.  lU'e  estimated  at 
$14  4  billion  in  1969  as  compared  to  $13  5 
billion  m  1968,  $10  4  billion  In  1965  and  $8  3 
billion  in  1960.  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
will  cost  an  estimated  915.2  billion  in  1969 
This  compares  with  $14  35  billion  in  I4HH 
$11  3  billion  In  1965.  and  $9,2  billion  in  I96U 
fYom  the  end  of  fiscal  1965  to  yearend  1969 
•he  public  debt  is  expected  to  rise  $45  7  bil- 
lion, or  14.4  percent  Over  the  same  four-year 
period  interest  on  the  public  debt  will  rise 
<3  9  billion  and  34  5  percent 

International  affans.  Including  net  lend- 
ing, is  budget*>d  at  $5  2  billion  in  1969  for 
an  increase  of  «0  I  billion  over  1968  Direct 
i-c  .n.imic  a.s.sl^t.in..-e  outlays  .ire  cxpoct-ed  •  ■ 
rise  to  $2  3  billion  In  1969  as  compared  to 
■r2  2  billion  In  1968;  but  a  much  larger  In- 
crease in  new  spending  authority  is  proposed 
with  the  1969  request  being  $2  5  billion  is 
compared  to  $1  li  billion  voted  by  Congres.' 
for  1968  In  addition,  the  1969  request  in- 
cludes $766  million  new  authority  to  help 
lund  three  International  financial  mstttu- 
•lons  for  an  Increase  of  $362  million  over 
1968 

f>o"ustio  r.ondefense  progr.^.ms  .iccount 
iLir  ihe  remainder  of  the  budget  except  for 
a  portion  of  a  >1  6  billion  allowance  covermc 
pay  increases  etfectlve  July  1,  1908  for 
rivlllan  and  military  personnel  .Assumlni! 
•hat  alx)ut  ^0  5  billion  of  the  scheduled  pa-. 
increases  are  applicable  to  domestic  i.on- 
iiefen.se  programs,  the  1969  total  of  outlavs 
lor  these  programs  will  be  $90  6  billion  This 
total  includes  $88.0  billion  of  reguar  ex- 
penditures .md  $2  6  billion  of  net  lending 

Tlie  $90.6  billion  1969  total  outla-.s  lor 
domestic  iiondefense  [irocriims  lexcludlnc 
interest!  is  an  increase  of  $5  4  billion  over 
1968  This  Increase  is  the  net  result  ii  an 
Increase  of  $7  9  billion  In  rep'ular  expendi- 
tures and  a  aecrease  of  $2,5  billion  in  net 
lending  In  comparison  with  1965.  the  out- 
lays for  domestic  nondefense  programs  are 
vip  $33.6  billion,  or  58  9  percent,  in  tour 
years.  The  increase  since  1960  Is  $53  3  bil- 
lion and  142  9  percent 

(Note;  The  above  comparisons  of  .".titlavs 
by  years  do  not  Include  any  estimated  func- 
tional allocation  of  the  amounts  of  undis- 
tributed adju.stments  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  3  These  amounts  Include  govern- 
ment contributions  for  employee  retlremen' 
and  interest  received  by  trust  funds  .vhich 
are  deducted  irom  program  expenditures  In 
determining  net  budget  expenditures  inder 
the  new  unified  budget  concept  i 

The  growth  of  domestic  nondefense  >pei'Cl- 
ing  in  the  major  functional  categories  is 
shown  In  the  table  that  follow.";  For  com- 
parative purposes  the  table  also  .^^hows  tl^e 
growth  in  defense,  interest,  and  interna- 
tton.al  programs 


Outlays  by  function 


Space  research  and  tech- 

nolngy 

Agriculture  programs    ... 

■<ation.il  resources. . 

Commerce  and  transpor- 
tation. .  .  

Housing  and  community 
development. 

Health,  labor,  and  welfare. 

f(l;'cation 

Veterans  programs 

General  government       .. 

Total  domestic 

nondefense 

National  defense 

International  programs... 
Interest,  net       


■  Includes  lor  1%9  allocated  portion  of  allowance  hr  pay 
increases  and  entire  allowance  for  contingencies. 


Increase 

Percentage 

(billions) 

increase 

1960-65  1965-69 

l%0-65 

1%5^9 

$4  7     -$0,  5 

1.170 

-iU 

1.5           .8 

44 

17 

1.1            .3 

97 

15 

2.6          .8 

57 

11 

-1.1         2.8 

-103 

2.784 

9.1        23.2 

47 

83 

.7         3.2 

78 

206 

.3         1.6 

5 

28 

.9           .5 

71 

24 

19.7     '33.6 

53 

159 

3.  7        30. 2 

8 

61 

1  1          10 

36 

23 

2,1         4.0 

25 

39 

I 
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Following  are  examples  of  some  of  the 
more  significant  Increases  In  Individual  non- 
defense  programs  from  current  estimates 
ror  1968  to  budgeted  amounts  for  1969: 

|ln  millicnsi 


Increases  in  1%9 

ixpendi-    Appropria- 

tures  tions 


FtOIRAL   FUNDS 

Iconomic  oppoitunity  (rogram    . 

$144 

$428 

I'omesttc  economic  development 

45 

36 

social  and  Reh3bilit<ition  Sernce-weltaie 

749 

808 

Supplementary  niediCdl  insurance 

81 

81 

Urban  renewal  proRrams 

211 

400 

Urban  mass  transportation 

bO 

65 

Model  Cities  projrams 

2ib 

288 

ij.il  supersonic  aircraft  rte.eiopmfnt 

251 

81 

T;)tal  ol  apove  Items   

1,756 

2.187 

TRUST  FUNDS 

(ild-3ge  ^nd  survivors  insurance 

2.917 

3,183 

ijisability  insurance. . .   . 

3S0 

817 

Hospital  insuiance 

495 

741 

-■-.upplementary  medical  insurance 

211 

336 

Total  of  above  trust  lund  .terns 


3.973 


.077 


BfDliFT  PROVIUES  FfRTHER  EXPENDITURE 
GROWTH 

The  trend  m  Federal  spending  can  be  de- 

•crniincd  by  comparing  the  annual  amounts 

:  new  obligational  authority  and  obligations 

;.curred  with  .ictual  expenditures.  The  new 

■  bligatioiial   authority  provided  by  Congress 

•  mainly  .tppropriatlonsi   Is  the  authority  on 

which  funds  iire  committed  for  expenditure 

in   carrying   out    the   activities   the   Govern- 

iiient  h:is  been  .uithorized  to  jjerform.  Obli- 

.;.itions  incurred  are  the  commitments  made 

;    r   perso.mel   costs,   goods  .ind  services  and 

instruction  to  be  acquired  under  contract. 

rants-ln-aid,  varlovis  benefits,  etc.  Expendl- 

tires  are  the  actual  payments  made  in  liqul- 

liation  of  the  obligations  Incurred. 

.\  comparison  of  new  obligatlonal  author- 
;-y.  obligations  incurred,  .ind  expenditures  in 
recent  years  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
iibstantlal  lag  in  actual  expenditure  of  funds 
IS  compared  to  the  provision  and  commit- 
ment of  .ippropriatinns  for  expenditure.  This 
ituatlon  continues  in  the  1969  budget  plans. 
!"!ie  five-year  record  beginning  with  fiscal 
1965  IS  shown  in  the  t.ible  that  follows.  Since 
i-.Eures  on  obllgational  authority  and  obliga- 
■;ons  Incurred  under  the  unified  budget  are 
mailable  onlv  back  to  1967,  the  figures  for 
1,165  .tnd  1966  are  from  the  old  adminlstra- 
■.ve  budget. 

In  bijliorsl 


Fiscal  year 


'lew  Ob-  Ohiiga-  fxu  ndi- 
ligalional  tions  lures  or 
autlofitv     incurred      outlays 


'6S  actual 5106,6 

)66  dctual. 126,4 

%7  actual,.  182.6 

168  estimates.  .  .                 .  186  b 

.J69  estirr.ates 201.7 

Total.. 803.8 


104.6 

596.  5 

120  S 

107.  C 

16S.  2 

1  j°   4 

1 '8  9 

175.6 

194.6 

1S6. 1 

766.8 


723.6 


These  figures  clearly  point  to  substantially 
iitlier  expenditures  in  the  period  beyond 
1  j69.  In  each  of  the  five  years  new  obliga- 
lonal  authcrity  exceeds  obligations  Incurred 
ior  a  cumulative  dif.erence  of  $37  billion. 
Thus  the  tmc^mm'tter!  spentimrr  authority 
lias  been  built  up  by  this  amount  less  such 
■imounts  as  may  have  expired.  Also,  in  each 
of  the  five  years  obligations  incurred  exceed 
"xpendltures  for  a  cumulative  difference  of 
■ver  $43  billion.  Assuming  continuation  of 
■,'ie  Vietnam  war  and  total  defense  expendi- 
'ures  at  about  the  current  or  slightly  higher 
lovels.  further  annual  expenditure  Increases 
i.i  the  $8-10  billion  range  can  be  expected. 
The  only  prospect  for  halting  such  further 
.'pending  Increases  would  be  through  rigor- 
ous cutting   of   new  spending  requests  and 
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reclsion     of     existing     spending     authcrity 
wherever  feasible, 

ECONOMIIiS    IN    PROPOSED    PROGRAM    REDUCTIONS 
AND  REFORMS   EXAGGERATED 

In  his  Budget  Message  the  President 
cites  two  kinds  of  measures  for  reduction 
of  spending  in  1969.  One  is  the  curtailment 
or  stretch-out  of  certain  programs  to  hold 
obligations  below  the  1968  "appropriated 
levels."  The  other  Involves  modification  of 
programs,  many  of  which  require  legislation. 

The  program  curtailments  are  applicable 
only  to  1969  activities.  They  involve  $1,6  bil- 
lion of  obligations  and  an  unstated  but  ob- 
viously smaller  reduction  in  1969  expendi- 
tures. The  Budget  Message  gives  the  Impres- 
sion on  cursory  reading  that  the  program  re- 
ductions in  i969  are  from  1968  program 
levels.  A  careful  reading,  however,  indicates 
that.  In  general,  the  reductions  are  from 
levels  which  would  have  been  possible  in 
1968  on  the  basis  of  program  appropriations 
provided  by  Con^»ess.  but  without  taklnc 
into  account  the  efTect  of  the  .--peclal  budget 
reduction  measure.  H,J.  Res,  888.  which  Con- 
gress enacted  In  December 

When  the  1969  program  levels  i  obliga- 
tions) are  related  to  the  1968  levels  now- 
budgeted  for  the  programs  in  which  $1,6 
billion  reductions  are  claimed,  the  total  re- 
duction is  much  smaller.  Following  are  a 
few  examples  of  the  reductions  In  1969  as 
related  to  existing  program   levels 

The  original  1968  budget  proposed  $300 
million  appropriations  for  farm  operating 
loans,  and  obligations  In  th.it  amount  were 
planned.  Congress  a,<provfcd  the  full  $300 
million  request,  but  in  compliance  with  HJ, 
Res,  888  planned  obligations  in  1968  have 
been  reduced  by  the  Administr ttlon  to  $275 
million.  A  level  of  $250  million  Is  budgeted 
for  1969  for  a  reduction  of  $25  million,  but 
a  reduction  of  $50  million  is  claimed  In  the 
Budget  Message. 

The  1968  budget  planned  an  obligations 
level  of  $515  million  for  REA  loans  based  on 
an  appropriation  request  of  $435  million 
plus  unobligated  funds  from  1967  Congress 
approved  the  appropriation  r°quost.  but  1968 
obligations  were  cut  by  the  .Administration 
to  $470  million  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  H.J.  Res.  888.  Obligations  in  1969  are 
budgeted  at  this  same  $470  million  level,  so 
there  is  no  reduction  planned  in  the  existing 
program  level.  Yet  a  cut  of  $45  million  i$515 
million  less  $470  million)    is  claimed. 

hn  obligations  level  of  $440  million  was 
planned  in  the  1968  budget  for  college  facility 
construction  grants.  Congress  approved  $10 
million  more  than  the  appropriation  request 
of  $390  million,  so  the  obligations  level  could 
have  been  increased  to  $450  million  except 
for  reductions  made  under  HJ,  Res  888 
v.-hlch  reduced  the  level  to  $307  million.  The 
planned  obligations  level  for  1969  is  $226 
minion  for  a  cut  of  $81  million  from  the 
existing  program  level;  however,  a  1969  re- 
duction of  $224  milUon  ($450  million  less 
$226    million)    is    claimed. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  reductions  of  this 
type  listed  in  the  Budget  Mes.sage  indicates 
that  the  actual  cuts  in  1969  from  the  cur- 
rent program  levels  total  less  than  $0.9  bil- 
lion instead  of  $1.6  billion.  -About  one-half  of 
the  total  reduction  is  in  the  space  program. 

The  "program  reforms"  listed  in  the 
Budget  Message  are  estimated  to  reduce  the 
"budgetary  burden"  by  $1.2  billion  in  1969 
f.nd  by  $1.4  billion  in  1970.  Included  in  the 
reforms  f  re  some  which  have  been  proposed 
repeatedly  over  the  last  decade  or  more,  in- 
cluding proposals  of  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  as  well  as  President  Johnson. 
But  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  tipprove 
them. 

One  reform  calls  for  limiting  the  agricul- 
ttiral  conservation  program  to  practices  with 
long-term  benefits  and  a  reduction  of  the 
program  level  from  $220  million  to  $100 
million  for  a  budget  cut  of  $120  million.  An- 
other would  more  strictly  define  the  condl- 
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tions  under  which  school  aid  to  federally 
Impacted  areas  Is  granted.  This  would  save 
$100  million  a  year  beginning  In  1970,  While 
an  excellent  case  can  be  made  for  these  re- 
forms. Congress  has  bo  far  shown  no  Inclina- 
tion to  adopt  them. 

New  user  charges  In  the  form  of  excise 
taxes  are  proposed  to  provide  revenues  that 
would  help  to  finance  costs  of  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  airway  services,  waterways, 
and  highways.  The  new  revenues  amounting 
to  about  $0  3  billion  a  year  would  be  re- 
corded as  receipts  rather  than  offsets  against 
expenditures  These  user  tax  proposals  have 
also  been  rejected  a  number  of  times  in 
recent  years. 

One  proposed  reform  from  which  no  sav- 
ings iire  expected  in  1969  or  1970  could  pro- 
vide substantial  long-term  .'savings.  This  re- 
form calls  for  an  Increase  in  the  interest  rate 
lor  evaluating  water  resources  projects  to 
take  into  account  the  real  cost  of  long-term 
Treasury  borrowing.  With  project  evaluation 
being  made  at  realistic  interest  rates,  many 
projects  which  :;re  now  found  economically 
leaMble  would  not  qualify  under  the  new 
rates. 

IKKIKX  PROPOSALS  IN  THE  BUDGET 

The  principal  new  revenue  measure  In 
the  budget  is  the  temporary  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  individual  and  ( orporate  Income 
;  ixes  which  .he  President  projxjsed  and 
C'oncress  reieclcd  List  year.  As  now  proposed, 
■he  .'-urcharge  would  become  eflective  Jan- 
uary 1,  19C8  !or  corpo-ations  and  April  1, 
1968  for  individuals,  and  would  expire  June 
30,  1969.  The  .-urcharge  on  corporations 
would  produce  $970  million  additional  rev- 
enues ;n  1968  and  $2,880  million  in  1969. 
New  i-evenues  from  the  surcharge  ii  Indl- 
■i  iduals  are  estimated  at  S930  million  in  1968 
:ind  $6,920  million  m  1969, 

Two  further  accelerations  in  corporation 
t  ix  payments,  effective  in  fiscal  ir-i68.  are 
proposed.  Corporations  would  be  required  to 
pay  80  percent  of  their  finally  determined 
annual  tax  liabilities  in  their  j)ayments  of 
e.=  timated  tax  instead  of  70  percent  as  un- 
der existing  !;iw  This  would  ijrovide  a  one- 
shot  revenue  increase  of  $400  million  in 
1968,  The  other  acceleration  would  eliminate 
over  a  five-year  period  the  r)resent  exemp- 
•ion  of  the"  first  $100,000  of  corporate  tax 
hability  from  the  requirement  of  current 
payment  of  estimated  t.^ix.  Tills  jiroposal 
would  increase  revenues  by  $400  million  In 
Ixith  1968  and  1969. 

Extension  until  July  1.  1969  of  the  pres- 
ent excise  tax  rates  of  7  percent  on  auto- 
mobiles and  10  percent  on  telephone  service 
;-  proposed.  Under  present  law  the  automo- 
bile '.ax  is  .scheduled  to  decline  ;o  2  'percent 
n  .April  1.  1968,  and  to  1  percent  on  January 
',  1969.  '.vhile  the  telephone  tax  i.^  sched- 
■;led  to  be  reduced  to  1  percent  on  April  1. 
1968  and  to  be  repealed  on  January  1,  1969. 
-Added  revenues  from  extension  of  the  pres- 
m:  rafps  of  the^e  excise.':  are  (-.stimated  at 
"306  million  In  fi'cal  1968  and  $2,660  million 
m 1969. 

Proposed  user  charge  excises  effective  In 
fiscal  1969  would  add  $40  million  revenues 
I'l  1969  from  aviation  services,  $7  million 
from  inland  waterways  transportation,  $239 
million  from  higher  taxes  on  dies  el  lu"l  .ind 
heavy  trucks,  and  $11  million  from  other 
sources,  for  a  t  til  of  ?297  milU'-.ns  irom  new 
usr  r  cj:"!'  es 

DEFICITS    AND    DEBT 

With  estimated  outlays  of  $186.1  billion 
;i!.d  projected  receipts  of  $178,1  billion,  a 
deficit  of  $8.0  billion  is  expected  m  1969 
under  the  unified  budcret  concept  ri::S  fol- 
lows an  anticipated  deficit  of  SI 9-8  billion  In 
19G8  under  the  same  budget  concept.  Both 
deficits  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  enact  ihe  surcharge  and  other 
new  revenue  measures  as  proposed.  Theje 
deficits,  liowever.  do  not  measure  'he  effect 
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of  asc.il  operations  on  the  public  debt  be- 
cause of  the  Inclusion  of  trust  fund  income 
and  outgo  In  their  cnmputatlon.  The  excess 
of  trust  fund  receipt^!  over  expenditures  re- 
duces the  unified  budget  deficit  but  has  -lo 
efiect  on  '.he  public  debt  as  presently  defined 
The  excess  trtist  fund  receipts  are  pli^dged 
for  trust  fund  program  purposes  and  cannot 
be  used  tor  redii-ing  the  debt 

Under  the  unified  budget  concept,  the  ef- 
fect ol  fiscal  op>eratlons  on  the  public  debt  la 
reflected  by  the  difference  in  net  receipts 
und  net  outlays  of  Federal  tunds  Estimates 
for  1968  show  net  oatl<.ys  of  $1394  bllUon 
.lad  net  receipts  of  $116  0  billion  for  a  deflcit 
of  i23  4  billion  in  Federal  fund  operations. 
Net  Federal  fund  ou:lAys  in  1969  are  esti- 
mated at  5148  3  billion  and  net  Federal  fund 
receipts  at  ?133  3  billion  for  a  dehcit  of  «lo  0 
billion  These  Federal  fund  deficits  compare 
with  estimated  deficits  under  the  old  admin- 
istrative budget  concept  of  <186  billion  in 
1968  and  5118  billion  in  1969  The  Pedernl 
;und  iJeri.i'.s  are  much  larger  than  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficits  because  proceeds 
from  participation  sales  are  recorded  .ts  nega- 
tive expenditures  In  the  administrative 
budget  while  being  considered  borrowing  in 
the  uiutled  budget 

Further  substantial  deficits  appear  proba- 
ble In  H»70  and  1971.  even  with  the  proposed 
tax  m.-reases.  unless  peace  :s  restored  in  Viet- 
nam. The  large  excess  >f  obllgational  au- 
ihorlty  and  obligations  incurred  over  ex- 
pendltvires  under  the  1969  budget  plans,  as 
well  ,ts  in  'he  prior  :our  -.ears,  points  to  ;ub- 
stantlal  .-.pending  incre.ises  :n  1970  .md  1971. 
.■\t  in  annual  rate  oj  spending  Increase  in  the 
magnitude  of  $a  lo  billion,  additional  reve- 
nues from  econom.ic  growth  will  be  consumed 
bv  jpondlntc  and  will  not  be  available  for 
deficit  reduction 

.Aside  from  a  termination  of  war  the  only 
hope  of  getting  off  the  bleak  'readmlU  of  big 
deficits  md  rapidlv  growing  debt  Is  a  f.xr 
mjre  rigorous  ippllcatlon  of  spending 
priorities  than  has  been  made  in  the  Johnson 
budget  for  Ui69  It  Is  up  to  both  the  Adminis- 
tration ajid  the  Corigress  if  the  fiscal  outlook 
Is  to  be  slgniflcantly  improved 

EVGENE   F       RiNTA, 

Reatarch.  Director. 


A  Summary  of  the  Pint  Session,  90th 
Congress 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN   I"H£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

M:  -ADD.AHFiO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
deed proud  and  ffel  privileged  to  have 
the  honor  of  serving  the  Seventh  Con- 
greSvSional  Dl.strict.  Queens  Countj-,  NY. 
I  am  forever  thankful  to  the  people  of 
my  district  for  having  tiiven  me  the  priv- 
ilege to  represent  them 

At  the  end  of  each  session.  .'Jince  I  came 
to  Congress  almost  8  years  ago,  I  have 
summarized  the  year's  activities,  re- 
printed them  at  my  expense,  and  mailed 
them  to  my  constituents  Each  session 
has  been  a  lengthy  one,  and  my  only 
regret  has  been  that  the  lengthy  .sessions 
reduced  the  time  I  would  have  spent  In 
my  district  personally  discus>ing  and  ob- 
taining the  views  and  attending  to  the 
needs  of  my  constituents  The  mid- De- 
cember adjournment  of  the  first  .session 
of  this  Congress  has  necessitated  my  car- 
rying this  report  into  the  early  part  of 
the  .second  session 

While  I  cannot  possibly  include  every 
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bill.  I  do  try  to  include  those  of  wide- 
spread interest  or  importance  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  number  of  significant  bills 
pas.sed  m  the  first  session  has  been  con- 
siderably less,  and  the  number  of  hours 
lost  from  political  maneuvering  were 
more  than  in  any  Congress  in  rtcent 
years  A  coalition  formed  a  formidable 
enough  block  of  votes  to  cause  the  tm- 
necessary  delay  of  almost  any  measure 
that  came  before  the  House.  I  do  not 
complain  about  a  Memkx'rs  vote  being 
different  from  mine  on  some  measures 
and  believe  every  Member  .should  vote  his 
conscience,  but  I  deplore  political  ma- 
neuvering for  the  sole  ijurpose  of  delay- 
ing the  Congress  m  working  its  will. 

'     .NSIMER     :T.m!ClION 

Public  Liiw  90-201  requires  the  14,000 
meatpacking  and  procesoing  plants 
uhich  are  not  now  .subject  to  Federal  in- 
spection to  come  up  to  Federal  .standards 
u  ithin  2  years,  but  an  additional  \  ear  can 
be  i^iven  under  certain  circum.itances: 
iiives  the  US  .Stcretarv  of  .^i;rlcul- 
ture  authority  to  make  perlixiic  observa- 
tions in  nonfcderally  insix>cted  plants 
and  to  put  such  a  plant  under  Federal 
inspection  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
plant  is  endanifenng  the  public  l^.eallh; 
prohibits  false  labeling  of  meat  and  meat 
products  contauung  nonmcat  and  in- 
ferior material,  lequiies  imported  meat 
to  meet  U.S.  Federal  standards  and  with- 
out the  J-year  delay  i;utn  nunfederally 
Inspected  plants  in  the  United  States; 
and  protects  against  meat  rendering 
plants  being  used  in  human  food 

Public  Law  90-189  .-ets  Federal  .safety 
standards  to  protect  consumers  in  buying 
clothing,  beddint;.  and  other  flammable 
fabrics  which  have  bceii  lesixjnsible  for 
an  estimated  3.000  deaths  each  year. 

Public  Law  90-146  creates  a  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  to  study 
and  recommend  action  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  unsafe  products  for  house- 
hold iLse. 

SOCIAL  SECfRITY    AND   HEALTH 

Public  Law  90-248  provides  increased 
social  security  benefits  for  23.7  million 
pti-rsons  now  on  social  .security.  Minimum 
payments  rise  from  S44  monthly  n  S55 
and  maximum  payments  from  SI 42  to 
$160.50  for  those  individuals  now  on  the 
rolU 

The  effective  date  of  these  benefits  wi'l 
be  reflected  in  checks  received  in  early 
March  It  also  increases  amount  !eci;i:- 
ent  can  earn  from  $1,500  to  SI. 680  with- 
out reduction  m  benefits,  and  provides 
that  SI  m  benefits  can  be  kept  without  a 
reduction  for  each  S2  of  earnings  be- 
tween SI. 680  and  S2.880.  The  limit  on 
parnin-'s  without  a  dollar-for-dollar  re- 
duction formerly  was  $1,800.  It  also 
makes  it  easier  for  young  totally  dis- 
abled workers  to  qualify  for  benefits,  and 
increases  benefits  for  the  dependents  of 
deceased  workers 

There  are  many  inequities  in  the 
social  security  procram  which  I  hope 
the  committee  will  consider  and  the 
Congre.ss  will  correct  in  this  .second  .ses- 
sion of  this  Congress 

Public  Law  OO-.Tl  extends  and  expands 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
.Act  passed  in  llie  last  Con  ;ress. 

Public  Law  90  99  extends  for  2  vears 
the  authorization  for  Federal  matching 
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grants  to  States  lor  vocational  rehabili- 
tation proiirams;  establlslies  a  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blmd  Youths  and 
Adults:  authorizes  project-s  for  rehabili- 
tation services  for  children  of  miiiratorv 
farm  workers 

Public  Law  90-174  amends  the  F*ubhc 
Health  .Service  .\c\.  to  authori>;e  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  plannniL:  and  developini^  com- 
prehensive health  proprams. 

Public  Law  90-170  extends  lor  2  yeal^ 
the  autiiorization  for  Federal  a.ssistance 
in  construction  of  centers  for  the  mer.- 
tally  retarded;  includes  provision  for 
3-year  prour«m  of  research  and  tralnln:: 
in  physical  education  and  recreation  for 
mentally  retarded  children. 

Public  Law  iiO-91  extends  the  food 
stamp  program  for  another  2  years. 

A.NTIPOVERTY    PROGRAM 

Public  Law  90-222  continues  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  another  2  years  with 
maximum    authorization    at    about    the 
.same  level  as  last  year. 
mucAriox 

Public  Law  90-35  extends  the  Hiuher 
Education  .-Xct.  passed  in  1965,  and  au- 
thorizes Sl.l  billion  for  3  years.  Grant.; 
are  made  to  ."-fate  comml.ssions  which 
distribute  the  money. 

Public  Law  90-247  extends  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  .Act 
I)assed  by  the  last  Congress.  The  piu- 
gram  i)rovides  funds  to  increa,se  educa- 
tional opix)rtunit:es. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Public  Law  90-198  extends  the  life  of 
the  US.  Civil  Riuhts  Commission  for  an 
additional  5  years 

Public  Liiw  90-202  makes  it  unlawfu! 
to  exclude  applicants  between  40  and  ti5 
years  ol  ajie  from  employment  oppo: - 
tunities. 

LABOR 

Public  Law  90-205  provides  a  6-i)er- 
cent  pay  increase  for  ;x)stal  workers  and 
a  4.5-percent  increase  for  other  cla.ssi- 
fied  Federal  employees,  both  retroactive 
to  October  1.  1967,  and  is  calculated,  but 
does  not.  I  believe,  bring  Federal  em- 
ployees up  to  .salarj-  level  comparable  i" 
non-Federal  employees  m  1969;  it  also 
includes  provisions  to  prohibit  nepotism 
m  Federal  employment:  provide  free 
maillnii  privileges  for  members  of  .\rmnd 
Forces  m  Vietnam. 

.VATURAL     RESOVRCES 

Public  Law  90-148  authorizes  .securin'.i 
injunctions  aijainst  polluting  of  the  ai. 
according  to  certain  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

.-..MALL    BV.SINESS 

Public  Law  90-104  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's revolving  fund  and  fixe- 
new  minimum  requirements  for  .smau 
business  investment  comi'anies. 

rOREIGN    AFyAIRS 

Public  Law  90-7  authorizes  the  Presi- 
de.it  to  provide  emergency  food  aid  t  ■: 
India,  including  3  million  tons  of  'jran^ 

Public  Law  90-175  continues  the  au- 
thorisation for  tlie  Peace  Corjjs  for  an- 
other year. 

Public  Law  90-88  authorizes  funds  for 
the   Inter-American   Bank    to   assist    in 
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social  and  economic  progress  in  Latin 
America. 

ARMED    FORCXS    AND    VETERANS 

Public  Law  90-40  extends  the  draft 
lor  4  years;  puts  19-  and  20-year-old 
sroup  in  highest  priority  for  induction; 
provides  that  college  students  who  are 
deferred  will  go  into  th(  high  priority 
i-'roup  upon  graduation;  retains  almost 
complete  authority  in  local  draft  boards 
to  determine  which  men  are  selected. 
Currently,  about  one  of  each  five  eligible 
is  needed  to  fill  the  draft. 

Public  Law  90-8  appropriates  an  addi- 
tional SI 2.2  billion  for  support  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  making  a  to- 
tal of  about  $25  billion  for  cost  of  Viet- 
nam for  fiscal  year  1968.  A  proposal  to 
jjrohibit  bombing  in  No/th  Vietnam  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  \ote  of  372 
to  18. 

Public  Law  90-207  provides  a  5.6-per- 
cent basic  pay  increase  for  servicemen 
and  includes  an  expense-paid  trip  home 
for  servicemen  injured  in  Vietnam  and 
on  convalescent  leave. 

Public  Law  90-77  provides  compensa- 
tion, pensions,  and  educational  benefits 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam,  widows,  and  sur- 
viving children. 

j.'a:i')n.\i.  solven(.-v 

Critics  coiri'iue  to  talk  about  the  size 
of  our  national  debt.  They  tail  to  men- 
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tion  in  their  pessimistic  propaganda  that 
our  economy  or  gross  national  product 
has  been  advancing  and  improving  over 
the  last  20  years.  They  also  fail  to  men- 
tion that  our  national  debt  in  1946  was 
$270  billion  and  today,  in  1968,  it  is  ap- 
proximately $348.5  billion.  In  other 
words,  our  national  debt  in  22  years  has 
increased  approximately  S78  billion 
while  our  gross  national  product,  or  our 
economy  generally,  has  increased  ap- 
proximately $500  billion.  This  increase  of 
gross  national  product  means  billions 
more  in  taxes  coming  into  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  treasuries.  So  when  your 
neighbor  talks  about  our  Nation's  fiscal 
policy  'going  to  the  dogs''  you  might 
quote  figures  of  our  threat  business.  In- 
du.strial,  and  employment  exiianslon  dur- 
ing the  last  22  years. 

Congress  still  spends  most  of  its  time 
working  through  money  requests,  and. 
since  I  am  one  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  mem.bcrs.  I  spend  a  large 
share  of  my  time  helping  decide  which 
requests  are  justified.  The  appropriatuns 
recap — or  maximum  that  can  be  spent — 
for  the  n.s^al  year  1968  is  as  follows: 

Total   budget   requests S133.  273.  083.  277 

Total       appropriated       by 

Congress    127,  466.  JiSO,  457 


Total    red'.-.rtirn    h 
Congress    


APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  COr^G  .  1ST  SESS. 


President's  request 


5.  8U6.  702.  820 


E'lacted 


Bills  loi  tscai  ;968 

Tte.!sury-Post  Crice 
Distiicl  ol  Cjlumt!,-! 

Federal  ravments 

Federal  lean  an.to[ri3lion . .  . 
Interior 

Loan  and  contract  authorizations. 
Independent  Ofticcs-HUD  .vid  UASA. 

Cor-tract  authoiizaiioii  (rent  sucpiements). 
Labot-HIA 

State.  Juslice,  Commeice.  and  Judiciary    .. 
Legislative 
Agriculture 

Lo.iii  authoriif.tion. .. 
Delense 
IransportatiO" 
Public  woiK      . 
Vj  itiiy  construction   , 
Foreign  assistance 
Supplemental  (poverty.  Appalachia.  etc  ) 


Total,  1968  bills. 
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57,615.  1.58.  OOa 

!7,  545,641.000 

73.  499.  0C3 

67.478.200 

89.  700.  ODD 

79. 200. 000 

1.458.218.000 

1.382.848.350 

(30,700.000) 

(16.2'JU,000) 

15.920.613.7U0 

14.728.373.900 

(40. 000,  Cf;o) 

(10.000.000) 

1  13.424,146.000 

113.255.356.000 

12,347.803.193 

'2.169.012.500 

276.C05.210 

275.699.035 

15. 02 1.097. 400 

14.952.945.700 

(859.600.000) 

(559.600.  LOO) 

71.584.000.000 

69. 936. 620. 000 

■1.718.618,772 

-1.581.905.772 

4.867,613,000 

4,t.89.9i8.  000 

:.  937,  000.  000 

;"■.  I'SS.  3C2.  000 

3.  818.  736. 000 

•  2.950.000.000 

2.120,735,000 

1.158.000,000 

133.273.083.277 

127.465,380.457 

I  And  participation  sales  authorizations  ts  follows  Independent  Cffices-HUD.  $3,235,000,000  m  LiirtEPt  pstmates,  $881,000,000 
in  House  till.  $3,235,000,000  In  Senate  bill,  and  $3,235,000,000  enacted;  Labor-HEVv,  }15,000.0UU  ii.  Ludaet  estimates.  House  bdl. 
and  enacted  St^te  Justice,  Corrr^iercc  .■  nd  Judiciary  $150.0u0,000  in  budget  esliniates.  House  biH,  Seii,;le  bill,  jnO  enscted:  Agri- 
culture. $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  house  bill.  $700,000,000  m  Senate  tii',  and  $7Sii,nO0  0  lil  p-'.-clori  Tntil  nuthoiiz.3tions 
requested  in  budget,  $4,300,000,000  tot.-l  in  house  bills,  )1, 946.000.000;  total  in  Senate  uilis,  54.uS5,0|jU,OO0;  Utal  tridCled, 
$4,250,000,000, 

■  Includes  advance  lundmg  tor  fiscal  1969  li  i  gra"ts-in-aid  for  airports  (budget  $75. 000, GOO'  House  bill,  565,000.000:  Sei.ate  bill, 
$75,000,000:  enacted,  $70,000,000). 

■  Estimated  Dec  13,  1967, 


When  we  t.hink  of  local  problems  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  New 
Yovk.  we  immediately  think  of  noise  from 
airplanes,  especially  .lets,  flying  low  over 
our  homes  as  tiiey  land  and  depart  John 
F.  Kennedy  Intcrnationr'l  .\i -port.  Since 
my  last  leport.  I  have  continued  my  con- 
tacts with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admanis- 
t ration,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
pnd  eon;tressional  committees  having  in- 
terest in  and  jurisdiction  ever  legislation 
in  this  field.  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  commenced 
hearings  on  legislation  to  give  the  FAA 
authority  to  set  noise  criteria  which  the 
plane  manufacturers  would  have  to  meet 


before  the  plane  could  be  certificated. 
This  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of  us  as 
plans  go  forward  in  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  plane.  I  urge  my  col- 
lesTucs  en  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
r.nd  Foreign  Commerce  to  give  priority 
f  -^"..-idcration  tD  this  l^nislation,  of  which 
T  'm  ;;  .-pon.-oi.  and  to  report  it  to  the 
House  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

In  a  further  effort  to  secure  relief  for 
my  constituents  who  are  plagued  with 
jet  mise,  I  have  urged  all  involved  agen- 
cies to  work  with  utmost  speed  on  the 
.'■election  of  a  site  and  plans  for  a  fourth 
jetport  to  serve  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area — Kennedy  cannot  accommodate 
the  continued  increase  in  air  traffic,  and 
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I  have  opposed  a  suggestion  that  addi- 
tional runways  be  built  in  Jamaica  Bay 
to  increase  Kennedy's  capacity. 

The  catastrophic  gas  explosion  which 
occurred  in  my  congressional  district 
on  January  13,  1967,  brought  to  each  of 
us  a  deep  realization  of  the  inherent  an- 
ger in  this  Nation  of  gas  pipelines  which 
crisscross  the  country  and  run  beneath 
every  large  city.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Bill  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress — the  Senate  bill  is  very  similar 
to  my  bill,  H.R.  13936.  Again,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  lo  proceed 
as  .'^peedily  as  possible  on  this  legislation. 

eONORESSIONAL    OFFICES 

It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  my 
desire  to  be  readily  available  to  any  con- 
.-tituent  who  wishes  to  talk  with  me. 
Whenever  time  permits.  I  attend  district 
ciMc,  veterans,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion meetings.  For  the  convenience  of 
my  constituents.  I  maintain  a  full-time 
district  office  at  90-11  101st  Avenue, 
Oz.me  Park.  NY.  11417.  and  my  Wash- 
ington office  at  1727  Lon^; worth  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20515.  is  always  avail- 
able to  my  constiiuency. 


A  Prayer — A  Poem 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    .lERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  very  day  each  of  us  .says  or 
hears  prayers,  most  of  which  are  inspir- 
ing. Seldom,  liowever.  is  a  prayer  so 
beautiful  that  it  is.  in  truth,  a  poem. 

On  Friday,  February  2,  1968.  at  a  dln- 
r.cr  of  the  New  Jersey  Democratic  Party, 
neld  in  Newark,  the  invocation  was  given 
by  the  Very  Pe\erend  Monsignor  Edward 
J.  Fleming,  S.T.L  .  Ph.  D.,  executive  vice 
president.  Seton  Hail  Univensity,  South 
Orange,  N.J.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and 
inspiring  poem.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members: 

Invocation 
We  elve  you  tliaiiks.  O  Lord,  lor  the  thousand 

h.^nds  ;:nd  hearts 
T;..it    h.ive    gone    into    the    making    of    this 

moment. 
In    Tills    r'hallenpniK    iiour    ol    our    nation's 

history. 
Bless  our  courageous  President,  our  beloved 

Governor. 
Our  chstingui.ched  .Sen.it.  r  Kennedy.  ,ind  all 

public  .servants. 
M.'.y   '.heir  i^tatesmanship   burst   l:ke   comets 

across  our  finnament. 
T.-.iiii-foriTiing   ihe   -.".-eary    embers    of   despair 

into   meteors  of   incandescent   hope. 
A5  '.ve  come  together  'onight  in  .i  common 

L-fiort. 
M  .y  we  :iever  fsraet  for  a  moment  the  erea: 

heart  and  spirit  of  him 
Who  r.giit  down  to  t;:e  crack  of  a  r:fle,  lived 

t'acse  wzTd;,: 
Cod's   work   must    truly  be   our   own — then 

we  can  cliance  the  world." 
The  brl<.:ht.est  light  f-f  cur  time  v.-a.=  .cnufled 

out 
.And  his  voice  was  heard  no  more  m  the  land. 
We  pray  that  th»  light  of  his  reason,  though 

tempor.ir;;y  txtincuis'ncd. 
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Will  never  go  out  To  him  the  Presidency  waa 

not  a  crown 
To  be  worn  at  twilight. 
But   the  legacy  of  a  man  whose  future  was 

longer  than  his  past 
May  'he  eternal  flame  never  cease  to  remind 

us  th  it  we  do  not  stand  alone. 
If   we    ill   rxn   persevere.   It  we  can   In   every 

lind  and  ofBre. 
L>^ok  bpyond  our  own  shores  and  .imbltlons 
Then  surely  the  age  will  come  :n  which  the 

^tr  ing   ire  Just, 
The  weak  secure.   .H.nd   the  peace   preserved 
Though  '.here  is  a  time  to  be  born  ind  a  time 

to  die. 
May  we  never  forget 
That  we  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  kjo  before  we  sleep. 
Then    by    yniir    grace,    may    we    behold    that 

bright  and  shining  hour. 
When  we  stind  on  the  threshold  of  the  prom- 

Iped  iiind  to  whloh  he  had  led  Ms 
W'.'h  a  good  conscience  our  mly  sure  reward. 
With  history  the  final  judge  of  our  deeds. 
Miiv  we  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love, 
Praying    your   blessing   and    your    help,    but 

knowing 
Til  It   here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly 

be  our  own.  Amen. 


International  Cooperation  Between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCOKSIN 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPF{ESKNT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 

event  which  holds  ijreat  promise  for  the 
people  of  Brazil  and  which  has  part  nf 
its  genesis  in  my  congressional  district 
m  Wisconsin,  has  :uj.t  come  to  my  at- 
tention. 

It  IS  the  opemn-:  ol  the  first  rei^ional 
course  in  cooperative  development  at  a 
new  CO  iperative  training  center  m  Ciini- 
pinas.  Brazil.  This  center  is  headed  by  a 
Brazilian.  Dr  Antonio  Gilberto  T.  Re- 
beiro,  wlo  studied  at  the  International 
Cooperative  Trair.nv.;  Center  at  the  Uni- 
vei.sity  of  Wisconsin  m  Madison.  The  di- 
rector of  Che  University  of  Wiscan.-in 
center  is  Prof.  Adlowe  L.  Lar.son. 

About  40  Brazilians  are  .ittendin.g  the 
first  course  winch  started  February  5. 
1968  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
April.  They  are  employees  of  coopera- 
tives needing  technical  training,  repre- 
.sentatives  of  Brazilian  state  orcaniza- 
tlons  responsible  for  developint;  coo[)- 
eratives.  and  siafT  ^f  the  National  Gov- 
ernment assigned  the  task  of  building  ef- 
fective cooperatives. 

This  new  training  center  represents  a 
productive  partnership  between  theGov- 
ernmenCo  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  I  believe  such  loint  efforts  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tnes  we  are  aiding  is  an  impe-ativp  for 
.succe.ss  in  our  foreign  aid  program.'-. 

Jointly  lesponsible  for  the  new  center, 
both  for  Its  inception  and  as  instructors, 
are  representatives  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tive Service.  U.S.  Deiiartment  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  staff  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Development, 
an  arm  of  the  Brazilian  Government 

These  .'Specialists  felt  that  specialized 
training  in  cooperative  operations  was  a 
first  essential  for  people  who  were  just 
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beginning  to  run  their  iiv.n  cooperatives. 
I>eaders  and  employees  of  existing  or 
newly  formed  cooperatives  often  lack 
technical  background  Government  em- 
ployees also  need  more  indepth  coopera- 
tive knowledge  ttiat  they  in  turn  can 
pa.ss  on  tn  others. 

This  fl'st  course  i.s.  therefore,  devoted 
to  bookkeeping,  what  managers  and  di- 
rectors should  know  and  do,  h  iw  to  mar- 
ket, how  Ut  manage,  and  related  sub- 
jects on  the  basics. 

I  understand  thi.s  training  school  will 
hold  continuing  courses  and  that  plans 
are  to  open  similar  centers  in  other  parts 
of  Brazil. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Brazilian 
cixiperative  specialists  saw  the  need  for 
some  intensive  cooperative  training  in 
Brazil,  as  it  would  be  iinpo.ssible  to  send 
all  tho.se  who  needed  such  training  to 
the  center  in  Madison  Furthermore, 
they  felt  it  was  better  to  do  as  much  of 
tlie  training  in  Brazil  as  possible,  but  at 
the  same  time  drawing  on  the  knowledge 
of  Brazilians  who  had  trained  at  the  US 
center  whenever  [xi.sslble 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Rebeiro.  a  number 
of  other  Brazilians  have  also  attended 
the  Madison  center,  with  i.;ood  results 
from  this  training  showing  up.  Credit 
for  improvement  of  a  new  cooperative 
formed  by  JOO  farmers  to  get  agricul- 
tural supplies  reportedly  goes  largely  to 
a  Brazilian  Government  employee  who 
used  knowledce  gamed  at  the  Madison 
centei'  to  ad\ise  cooperatuf  officials  on 
changes  needed  for  more  effective  opera- 
tions In  effect,  then,  a  chain  reaction  of 
cooperative  knowledge  is  t)eing  activated 
m  Brazil,  as  tranue^s  teach  other 
trainees 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Professor  Larson  and  his  staff  for  mak- 
ing such  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
foreign   assistance   program   for   Brazil. 


Peace?— On  Whoie  Side? 


HON   A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing the  Washington  Star  on  Sunday.  I 
came  across  this  letter  to  the  editor 

It  IS  from  an  Episcopal  minister,  wlio 
in  my  judgment  shows  remarkable  per- 
ception about  one  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  coimti-y  today. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  it 
in  the  Record  for  the  additional  enlight- 
enment of  people  everywhere.  I  salute 
Father  Rigg: 

Peacf'— On  Wf.OoE  SiyE'' 

Sir;  The  miserable  exlubltlon  of  the  2000 
■  Clergy  and  Layn:en  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam" advocating  peace  at  almcst  any  price 
hould  renund  as  of  the  remark  by  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  i  while  a  guest  in  this  country) 
that  they — the  Communists — intend  to  bury 
us. 

Evidently  t'ley  are  being  alJeU  and  abet- 
ted by  certain  of  the  cle.gy — who  are  even 
:>upplyir.g  the     coffins'    for  our  mass  burial. 

Also,  we  .ha\e  the  charming  spectacle  of 
that  great  peacemaker.  MarlMi  Luther  KlT;g. 
who  makes  a  career  ami  a  very  fc,'o«.id  living 
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attacking  the  \ery  system  that  protects  his 
absurd  actions  and  .statements. 

.\s  lU  Episcopal  priest  I  am  a.shamed  and 
fmbarra.ssed  by  the  part  some  of  our  clergy 
are  taking  in  this  farce. 

It  Is  time  that  the  clergy  of  tlil.s  country 
understand  that  if  we  don't  fight  to  pro- 
tect our  existence  as  free  men.  we  will  sur- 
vive only  as  slaves. 

Rev    Philip  Rigc 

Croom.  Md 


Small  Business  Administration  Aids  Lot 
Angeles  Fi.m 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    C.\LiroIlNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knov\'  that  'nvc 
are  all  aware  of  the  rapid  expansion  in 
this  country  of  computer  technolo'zy.  The 
computer  lias  become  an  essential  part  of 
American  life  in  almost  every  field  of 
endeavor,  from  direct  mail  advertising  to 
outer  space:  from  quality  control  to  our 
atomic  hubmaiines;  from  the  payroll 
office  to  the  .schoolroom.  And  everv-  day 
new  vistas  are  being  opened  up  in  this 
fast-developing  neld. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
aware  of  the  important  role  the  com- 
puter plays  in  our  society. 

An  outstanding  example  of  SBA's  lielp 
to  the  computer  industry  is  the  dramatic 
u'rowth  of  a  Los  .Angeles.  Calif.,  firm — 
Logicon,  Inc 

Logicon.  founded  in  Decemtjer  1960  and 
incorporated  in  the  State  of  California 
m  April  of  1961.  is  a  professional  engi- 
neering ortzanization  composed  of  sci- 
entists, engineers,  mathematicians,  and 
programer-analysts. 

Due  to  the  lively  growth  of  the  com- 
puter industry,  Logicon's  iiresident. 
Claude  F.  King,  realized  that  the  com- 
pany would  need  more  working  capital  if 
they  were  to  expand  quickly  enough  to 
accommodate  the  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. Unable  to  obtain  long-term  financ- 
ing from  banks.  King  in  1964  ap- 
proached the  Small  Business  .Adminis- 
tration. 

SBA  made  Logicon  a  working  capital 
loan  of  SIOO.OOO  during  their  expansion 
period. 

Wlun  the  company  came  to  SBA  :n 
1964.  'heir  employees  numbered  39;  their 
total  .>aies  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 
were  S677. 000. 

In  March  of  1967.  Claude  King  wrote  to 
SBA  m  Los  Angeles  to  tell  them  that  as 
of  tlie  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1967,  their 
•Aork  force  had  increased  to  140 — 350 
percent:  .sales  had  risen  to  $2,14.5,000 — 
400  loercent. 

At  that  time.  King  in  clo.sin-:  his  Itttt  r 
said: 

We  would  like  to  e.xpress  itir  .ippreciaiinn 
to  you  and  your  assKiiates  .it  the  SBA  :or 
your  cooperation  over  the  past  two  and  i.ne- 
h.'lf  'ears  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
contmued  good  relations  during  the  remain- 
ing term  of  the  loan. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Logicon  found 
their  auarters  m  Redondo  Bt'ach  too 
small  and  moved  to  their  present  loca- 
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tion  m  San  Pedro,  where  they  have  20,- 
000  square  feet  of  office  space — twice  the 
space  that  they  occupied  at  the  Redondo 
Beach  headquarters.  They  have  opened 
an  olficc  in  San  Diego  and  an  office  in 
Washington,  where  they  presently  em- 
ploy a  staff  of  seven.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  set  up  an  operation  in  Boston. 

Today,  Logicon  has  increased  to  174 
employees,  and  projected  sales  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1968,  are  in 
ixce.ss  of  S4,000,000. 

Oi:  November  3.  Logicon,  Inc.,  made 
final  i^ayment  on  the  1964  SBA  loan  of 
>;  100. 000^3  years  before  maturity. 

Surely,  this  tremendously  successful 
coir.pany  is  a  credit  to  our  American  free 
enterprise  system. 

Just  as  surely,  SBA's  investment  of 
faith  and  hard  cash  in  this  small  busi- 
ness during  a  period  of  critical  growth 
and  expansion  is  a  credit  to  our  Federal 
Government.  SBA  has  helped  a  company 
advance  and  expand  to  meet  the  current 
demands  of  our  burgeoning  computer  in- 
dustry. By  doing  so  SBA  has:  created 
more  jobs  in  Los  Angeles  County:  con- 
tributed to  the  tax  base  of  Los  Angeles 
County:  and,  also,  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  aerospace  programs. 


Senator  Karl  Mundt  To  Support 
Richard  Nixon 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOVTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  candi- 
dacy of  former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixcn  received  a  substantial  boost  when 
Senator  Karl  MtNDT.  of  South  Dakota, 
announced  he  would  head  a  slate  of  dele- 
fate."  )  ledged  to  the  candidacy  of  Nixon. 

Senator  Mundt  and  Vice  President 
N'xon  liave  been  close  friends  since  many 
years  ago.  Both  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  both  went  to  the 
US  Senate. 

1  r.sert  m  the  Record  the  announce- 
ment and  the  text  of  the  statement  of 
Senator  K.'.rl  Mundt: 

Washington.  DC— Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
R-S  D  loday  .innounced  he  had  accepted  an 
invit.iiion  from  former  Governor  Archie  Gub- 
br\ici  ii  South  Dakota  to  head  a  slnte  of  dele- 
gates m  the  June  Republican  primary  elec- 
tion i.i  hts  .<:t,ite  pledged  to  the  candidacy  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Gubbrud  is  head.ng  ;i  South  Dakota  cam- 
paign committee  supporting  Nixon's  can- 
dldacv  and  on  February  9th  wired  Mundt 
asking  him  to  be  chairman  of  the  Nixcn  dele- 
irancn  which  will  appear  on  the  South 
U.ikota  primary  ballot  on  June  4th  in  the  last 
of  the  open  primaries  to  be  held  before  the 
Republican  National  Convention. 

Following  IS  text  of  t(>legram  to  Gubbrud: 
In  response  to  your  telegram  of  February 
inh  m  behalf  of  the  proposed  slate  of  Reoub- 
llcan  Convention  delegates  pledged  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  candidacy  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  invitation  you  extended  to  serve  as  chair- 
man C'f  a  South  D..kota  slate  of  delegates 
pledged  1o  Dick  Nixon  in  our  Presidential  pri- 
mary on  June  4th  While  normally  I  have  not 
sought  a  spot  on  f  ur  Republican  delegations 
to  our  National  Convention  and  have  re- 
frained from  trying  to  Influence  the  pre-con- 
vention  decision  of  e.ur  v('t?rs.  I  take  this  ac- 
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tlon  now  for  several  reasons  among  which  the 
following  are  determining  factors: 

"In  my  opinion  our  Presidential  decision 
this  year  rates  with  the  most  important 
decisions  ever  made  by  an  American  elec- 
torate. In  the  first  place,  I  believe  Nixon  gives 
our  Country  Its  best  chance  for  achieving 
an  early  and  enduring  peace  and  a  success- 
ful ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  His  long 
and  intimate  experience  in  foreign  affairs. 
his  steady  and  sturdy  guiding  hand  If  the 
war  Is  not  totally  ended  by  next  November. 
and  his  constructive  suggestions  for  bring- 
ing Into  focus  In  this  war  the  economic  and 
diplomatic  strength  of  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  relying  almost  entirely  on  our  mili- 
tary capabilities  are  badly  needed  in  tlils 
era  of  conflict  and  of  international  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty. 

"Next,  while  I  personally  know  and  respect 
all  of  the  Republican  leaders  inentliined  for 
the  Presidency,  I  feel  from  my  long  personal 
and  intimate  friendship  with  Dick  Nixon 
that  he.  more  than  any  other  candidate  un 
either  ticket,  better  anderstands  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America,  of  our  .small  towns 
and  small  economic  enterprises,  and  that  he 
will  approach  their  solution  with  the  most 
sympathetic  and  constructive  programs. 

"Finally,  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
inspired  slogan  that  'Nixon  caii't  wm'  which 
has  been  utilized  by  opponents  to  confuse 
and  divide  Republicans.  I  believe  lie  Is  an 
odds-on  favorite  to  carry  our  ticket  to  vic- 
tory and  that  he  gives  our  party  by  far  its 
best  chance  to  score  a  meaningful  success 
next  November  by  winning  not  only  the 
■White  House  but  also  a  greatly  expanded  Re- 
publican membership  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  facts  of  lilstory.  as  well  as 
the  pertinent  factors  involved  in  this  cam- 
paign, bear  out  this  conclusion. 

•It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1960 
against  a  very  attractive  and  appealing 
candidate  and  "the  compelling  T\^  personal- 
ity possessed  by  Jack  Kennedy,  Nixon  came 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  being  elected  Pres- 
ident. His  loss  by  less  than  1'  and  a  margin 
of  a  mere  111.803  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
68,329,895  ballots  clearly  indicate  that 
against  President  Johnson  or  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, Nixon  will  roll  up  an  inspiring  Re- 
publican majority.  After  all.  he  has  cam- 
paigned in  every  state  and  made  friends  in 
all  of  them  while  at  the  same  time  coming 
to  know  the  interests  and  the  ideals  of  every 
area  of  the  country.  He  alone  has  had  the 
highly  helpful  experience  of  ha-.ing  partic- 
ipated not  only  In  his  own  nearly  victorious 
camoalgn  for  the  Presidency  but  the  two 
highly  successful  campaigns  won  by  the 
Elsenhower-Nixon  team  in  1952  and  1956. 
His  candidacy  will  enlist  strong  components 
of  enthusiastic  friends  in  every  area  who 
know  him.  who  respect  him.  and  vvlio  wan: 
him  to  be  President  in  order  to  restore  tne 
prestige,  the  peace,  and  the  progress  of  our 
Country  which  many  citizens  recall  with 
nostalgia  during  the  peaceful,  progressive. 
and  successful  8  years  of  the  Eisenhovver- 
Nlxon  Administration  with  its  record  of  fiscal 
sanity. 

"If  our  delegation  wins  In  South  Dakota 
next  June,  I  shall  seek  a  position  on  the 
Republican  platform  committee  in  which 
forvim  I  would  hope  to  i.ave  some  i!:fluence 
m  writing  a  constructive  platform  which 
will  point  the  way  toward  returning  to  our 
great  American  success  formula  in  meeting 
the  current  problems  of  our  day  and  age 
while  at  the  same  time  eiving  special 
emphasis  to  the  correction  of  the  serious 
economic  problems  confrontine  our  farm- 
ers, our  ranchers,  and  the  small  towns  and 
cities  of  our  land.  By  adding  consideration 
of  these  problems  to  new  proposals  and  con- 
structive programs  for  meeting  the  serious 
problems  of  our  urban  communities.  I  be- 
lieve the  Republican  Party  can  present  an 
all-American  approach  to  the  over-all  solu- 
tion of  those  domestic  economic  and  social 
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problems    which    continue    to    plague    our 
Country. 

"Karl  E.  Mundt. 

■■U.S.  Senator." 


Legislation  To  Aid  Italians 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YCBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jai> 
uary  12  a  series  of  devastating  earth- 
quakes wracked  the  .south.western  tip  of 
the  thiy  nation  of  Sicily,  turning  much 
ct  the  region  into  heaps  of  rubble  ai.d 
leaving  thousands  of  victims  destitute 
ar.a  homeless.  Since  that  time,  in  le- 
suor.se  to  a  request  for  as.^istance  Irom 
the  Italian  Government,  the  U.iited 
States  has  made  available  emergency 
supplies  and  services,  in  terms  of  food, 
equipment,  medical  per.sonnel.  and  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

But  there  is  yet  another  way  that  we 
can  aid  these  people~we  can  give  them 
new  lio)3e  and  a  new  luturo  h.eie  iir  the 
United  States.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  authoiize  special  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  immediate  ent:y 
into  the  United  States  of  :2.C00  natives 
of  Italy  ^ind  their  families  wlio  lost  their 
homes  and  livelihoods  as  a  lesult  of  the 
Sicilian  earthquakes. 

Use  ol  txisting  immigration  provisions 
to  accompli.^h  this  would  i^enalize  Ital- 
ians who  have  already  applied  for  entry 
into  this  country  because  it  would  count 
the  number  of  earthquake  victim  immi- 
grants against  the  ceiline  on  Italian  im- 
r.ugration. 

My  jji'oposed  legi.ilation  would  permit 
special  visas  to  be  issued  to  these  dis- 
tressed aliens,  and  the  number  of  immi- 
li rants  entcrina  under  the.se  provisions 
would  not  count  against  the  Italian  im- 
migration quota. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  a  r.umber  of 
my  colleagues  have  introduced  similar 
bills,  or  have  expressed  interest  in  doing 
so.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  my  hope  that  t'le  enti'e  body 
rif  the  House  will  take  I'ction  on  this  leg- 
i  Nation  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  proposed  bill  follows : 

HR     14808 

.■\  bill  for  the  relief  of  (  erram  distre.-sed 
alien.s 

Be  IV  rnacifd  by  1>ie  Senate  rinrf  House  of 
/Jepr'-v't'rifatiir.?  of  the  Vnttrd  States  "/ 
.America  in  Cc»prc.s<  a.f.^finbh'd.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  aiiy  other 
law.  There  are  hereby  ai'thorized  'o  be  is- 
sued two  thousand  special  immigrant  visas 
to  aliens  spenfied  in  section  2  of  this  Art 
.-eeking  to  enter  the  United  States  s  immi- 
graiiTs.  The  spouse  and  children  of  any  such 
alien,  if  accompanying  ur  following  to  ;oin. 
may  be  issued  '■pecial  immlgr.irit  •. isas  not- 
withstanding such   numerical   limitation 

.Sec  2.  Visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under 
ection  1  of  this  .^ct  shall  be  issued  only  to 
natives  of  Italy  who  were  uprooted  by  the 
eartnquakes  in  Sicily  subsequent  to  January 
12.  1968,  ar.d  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
usual  place  of  residence  m  .Sicilv  and  are  in 
urgeirt  need  of  assistance  fir  the  essentials 
i-f  life. 

Sec.  3.  Visas  authorized  ti  be  issued  under 
this  .\ct  mav  be  i&;ued  bv  consular  officers  as 
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deflned  in  the  Imralgfallen  ;iiid  Nationality 
Act  in  .tccordance  witll  the  provisions  or  sec- 
tion 221  of  that  Act  Pro;  irffd.  That  each 
Such  dUen  is  found  to  be  eligible  to  be  Issvied 
an  immigrant  viga  and  to  be  admitted  t  i  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Prnvieifd 
lurthfr.  That  a  visa  is  not  immediately  ivall- 
able  to  such  alien  at  the  time  of  his  appli- 
cation for  a  '.  Isa 

Sec  4  Aliens  receiving  visas  under  sertlo;i 
1  of  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  paving' 
the  fees  prescribed  In  paragraphs  (  1  .  "and 
(2i  of  section  281  of  the  Immlgr.nlon  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Scr  5  Except  as  otherwise  speclllcally 
pro-,  ided  in  this  Act.  the  deflimions  con- 
tair.ed  in  section  101  lai  and  ib)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  -ipply 
in   the  administration  of  this  Act 


National  FFA  Week 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 


If    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
T^tesday.  February  20    19(^8 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Week. 

FebruaiT  17-24  i.s  .set  a.^ide  to  empha- 
size the  contributions  this  great  orga- 
iiLsation  of  aKnculturai  yc^uth  has  made, 
and  is  makins,  to  leader.ship  tra.iiins  and 
sound  a^ricukural  practices 

I  have  often  said  that  my  own  par- 
ticipation and  membership  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  my  having  had  tlie  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  and  the  Florida 
Legislature. 

No  higher  honor  has  come  to  me  than 
being  honored  by  my  fellow  Flondians  in 
the  FFA  in  having  allowed  me  to  serve 
as  their  State  president  I  started  as  a 
greenhand,  as  all  of  our  members  do.  and 
became  interested  in  governmental  serv- 
ice through  this  e.xperience. 

The  friends  that  I  made  during  my 
active  FFA  career  helped  greatly  in  my 
campaigns  for  public  office.  I  point  this 
out  to  emphasize  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farm  youths  have  liad  their 
horizons  broadened  by  this  participation 
which  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  meet 
their  fellow  members  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation. 

Basic  and  fundamental  to  FFA  since 
its  founding  in  1928  has  been  a  new- 
awareness  of  advanced  technology  in 
farming.  Tiie  lives  of  those  young  men 
wlio  have  had  this  opportunity  has  been 
enriched  financially  because  they  have 
been  able  to  translate  this  training  into 
action 

FFA  gives  a  young  man  a  sense  of 
values  and  confidence  through  the  lead- 
ership training  which  is  a  vital  part  of 
its  work. 

Theme  for  the  observance  this  year  is 
■'Challenging  Youth  in  Agriculture." 

Emphasis  s  being  placed  on  the  great 
opportunities  in  agribusiness  for  the 
youth  of  today.  Agriculture  is  far  more 
than  simply  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 
It  IS  a  va.?t  enterpri.se  encompassing 
manufacturing,  marketing  and  the  entire 
gala.xy  of  this  Nation  s  economy. 

No  nation  can  be  sounder  than  its  agri- 
culture. Basic  to  every  society  is  the  need 
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to  feed  its  people — and  American  agri- 
culture is  able  to  do  this  in  abundance. 

Modem  technology  has  freed  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  from  the  back 
breaking  toil  of  wresting  a  living  from 
the  -soil  It  was  only  when  we  were  able 
to  solve  this  basic  problem  that  America 
moved  to  the  forefront  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world, 

I  like  to  think,  as  we  observe  this  week, 
that  the  FFA  is  going  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  solving  this  problem  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Poverty,  hunger,  and  dis- 
ea.se  go  hand  in  hand  and  these  are  the 
real  enemie.s  of  mankind. 

I  would  hope  and  pray  that  when  the 
problem  of  providing  food  in  abundance 
for  all  of  the  world  is  a  reality,  w-e  will 
see  other  lands  bt .;in  a  new  life  of  peace, 
and  aggression  ended. 

Few  organizations  have  played  as  vital 
a  role  in  the  development  of  .sound  agri- 
culture as  has  the  FFA.  Tlie  men  who 
have  guided  this  program  are  to  be  com- 
mended, for  they  have  given  to  future 
farmers  through  the  years  a  will  to  suc- 
ceed. 

In  truth,  they  are  "challenging  youth 
in  agriculture"  and  this  Nation  is  richer 
for  the  FFA  having  existed. 


Even   Foreit^nerj  Are  Cognizant  of  Need 
for  Modem  American  Merchant  Marine 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
urgent  need  to  revitalize  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  emphasized 
by  many  of  our  Nation's  most  able  states- 
men, naval  authorities  and  maritime  ex- 
perts. They  have  uttered  countle.ss  words 
of  warning  on  the  danger  of  allowing  our 
merchant  fleet  to  continue  its  disgrace- 
ful decline  And  yet.  all  these  warnings 
.seem  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Maritime  .strength  is  recognized  by  all 
leading  world  pow-ers — and  so  is  man- 
time  weakne.ss 

How  can  the  United  States  expf-ot  to 
maintain  a  jwsition  of  world  leadersiiip 
if  it  m.ust  depend  on  other  nations  to 
carry  82  percent  of  its  own  w-orld  trade? 
How  can  the  United  States  expect  to 
retain  the  re.spect  of  other  great  world 
powers,  if  it  continues  to  allow  foreign- 
flag  siiips  to  ^akc  over  .American  trade? 
And  how  can  this  Nation  really  expect 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  free  world  if 
it  does  not  have  enough  .ships  to  even 
defend  its  own  vital  interests? 

These  are  .some  of  the  vital  questions 
being  asked  every  day  by  many  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  But  if  what  they 
feel  and  think  does  not  matter,  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  elTective  to  emphasize 
what  other  nations  think  about  us. 

An  excellent  article  on  that  very  sub- 
.lect  appeared  in  the  February  17.  1968, 
issue  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
Written  by  reporter  Louis  Granger,  it  is 
ba.sed  on  an  interview  with  a  German 
sea  captain,  who  warns  that  America 
must   revitalize  its  merchant  marine — 
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both  for  its  economic  health  and  its  na- 
tional defense. 

It  seems  ironic  that  our  foreign  marl- 
time  competitors  should  point  out  our 
deficiencies  and  weaknesses,  and  even 
express  concern  over  our  decline  as  a 
maritime  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  objective 
and  expert  foreign  criticism  will  pene- 
trate some  of  those  deaf  American  ears, 
and  I  insert  this  revealing  article  into 
the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
German  Urges  United  States  To  RevrrALi/E 

SHIPS 

(By  Louis  Granger) 

A  German  sea  captain  visiting  Baltimore, 
voicing  the  same  sentiments  as  nearly  the 
entire  United  States  maritime  Industry,  said 
this  nation  must  revitalize  Its  mercii.mt 
fleet 

Capt.  Hans  VUitor  .Schlegel  who  beg.in  lils 
m.irlttme  career  in  1939.  said  the  United 
Stales  was  losing  miDions  of  dollars  a  year 
through  the  necessity  ol  transporting  .\mer- 
icm-made  carpos  m   foreljn-fl.ie  .-hips 

"America  must  have  more  merchant  vessels 
If  It  wants  to  continue  In  its  place  as  .i 
le.iding  miirltime  nation.  "  he  said. 

".All  youre  doing."  Captain  Schlegel  ex- 
plained. "Is  paying  .American  dollars  :o  for- 
t-ten companies  to  move  your  good.s." 

He  said  a  large  merchant  fleet  was  im- 
portant to  national  security  and  that  -'your 
government  must  do  something  t^oon  " 

Noting  that  the  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately half  .1  million  men  In  Vietnam  tlor.e. 
the  captain  pointed  out  that  during  w.ar  the 
only  effective  way  to  transport  men  and 
weapons  ',vas  by  .^hlp. 

A  modern  national  maritime  program  has 
been  proposed  for  more  than  three  vears 
The  move  to  update  and  modernize  the  flee: 
was  made  to  coaipete  witii  other  nations  sucii 
.IS  Russia  and  Japan  which  are  building  their 
merchant  fleets  at  a  much  faster  rate  and 
taking  trade  the  United  States  once  had. 

For  exiimple,  80  per  cent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  merchant  aeet  is  less  than  ten  years 
old.  .Approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  United 
States-flag  cargo  ships  is  more  ihan  twenty 
years  old. 

Also,  according  to  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment, AFI^-CIO.  by  the  end  of  1966.  the 
Soviets  expected  to  carrv  75  per  cent  jf  their 
trade  In  Communist  ships,  while  the  United 
States  In  1967  was  carrying  only  about  8 
per  •  ent  of  its  trade 

Captain  Schlegel  commands  the  M  "V,  Polar 
-Argentina,  one  of  Germany's  largest  and 
:.istest  reefer  i  refrigerated)  merchant  ves- 
sels. 

The  7.600  deadweight -ton  ship  .irrived 
fro.m  Hamburg  and  unloaded  .523  automo- 
biles at  Dundalk  Marine  Terminal.  The  ves- 
sel would  normally  be  used  to  transport 
fruit 

During  World  War  IX.  the  captain  served 
on.  a  Germ.iU  de-troyer  off  Norway.  He  was 
a  petty  officer  whose  m,-.in  Job  was  to  make 
underwater  repairs  to  the  ship. 


Students  Contribute  to  School  Fund 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Ma.ssrichu.setts  Mr. 
Sneaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opjJO;  tunity 
to  congratulate  the  -t  dents  of  Muzzey 
Junior  High  School  in  Lexington.  Mass. 
Recently,  these  .'tudents  contributed  S86.5 
to  help  fund  a  .school  in  Huawi  Bong.  Tak 
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Province.  Thailand,  and  $135  for  a  school 
in  Ailuk  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  Micro- 
nesia. These  funds,  wliich  were  raised  by 
the  .voungsters  themselves,  were  sent  to 
the  Peace  Corps  as  part  of  their  school- 
to-school  partnership  program. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  tremendously  valuable 
program.  It  makes  possible  the  partici- 
pation of  American  students  in  an  effort 
U)  help  build  schools  in  developing  coun- 
tiies  around  the  world.  In  this  case,  the 
.-ludents'  contribution  will  be  used  to- 
v,aid  the  purchase  of  construction  ma- 
terials. Citizens  in  the  host  countries  will 
construct  the  school  with  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  providing  on-the-job  assist- 
ance. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  students  are 
doing  more  tlian  giving  money  and  more 
tiian  lielping  to  build  a  school.  They  are 
making  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
building  of  foundations  of  understand- 
ing and  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries. I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  salute 
them  today. 


Oakland  County  Skaters  Shine  at  Grenoble 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nutstanding  performance  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  skating  team  at  Grenoble, 
France,  was  an  imexpected  source  of 
pride  for  every  American. 

But  it  was  especially  so  for  those  of 
IS  who  live  in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  the  home  of  Mr. 
Terry  McDermott  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Wood,  both  Olympic  silver  medal  win- 
ners. 

The  winning  of  a  silver  medal,  sigiufy- 
mg  a  second  place  finish  in  the  Olympics, 
is  by  itself  an  accomplishment  worthy 
of  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

But  the  manner  in  which  both  Terry 
and  Tim  won  those  medals  was  even 
more  impressive. 

Neither  man  was  rated  a  serious  con- 
tender at  the  start  of  the  games. 

Terry,  who  won  a  gold  medal  in  the 
men's  500  meter  speed  skating  race  at 
Innsbruck,  Austria,  in  the  1964  Olym- 
iiics.  retired  from  competitive  racing 
-liortly  afterward.  He  skated  seldom 
during  the  3  years  and  at  27  years  old 
•vvas  given  little  chance  for  a  comeback. 

Tim.  a  19-year-old  university  student, 
was  untried  in  Olympic  competition,  al- 
though he  is  the  current  U.S.  men's  fig- 
ure skating  champion. 

Both  men,  displaying  rare  amounts  of 
-kill  and  determination,  proved  the  ex- 
perts wrong. 

Terry,  who  lives  in  Birmingham,  Mich., 
mastered  the  elements  as  well  as  him- 
self in  winning  his  medal. 

Given  little  chance  of  defending  his 
title  successfully,  he  was  considered  out 
of  the  nmning  altogether  when  he  drew 
last  position  among  the  48  starters  in  the 
500-meter  race. 

By  the  time  his  turn  came,  the  hot 
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sun  had  created  pools  of  water  over  many 
sections  of  the  rink.  Everyone  expected 
the  three  top  medals  were  as  gxxxl  &s 
won  by  those  who  already  had  completed 
their  races. 

But  Terry,  his  head  and  arms  flailing, 
crossed  the  finish  line  in  40.5  seconds  to 
tie  for  second  place. 

Someone  later  asked  his  coach,  Rich- 
ard Somalski,  to  account  for  his  mirac- 
ulous performance.  He  replied:  "It  was 
sheer  determination — that  guy  has  more 
nerve  than  I  ever  saw." 

The  same  determination  and  courage 
were   displayed   In  Tim's   performance. 

For  a  month  before  the  national 
championships,  he  trained  for  7'2  hours 
every  day  in  addition  to  keeping  up  with 
his  studies  at  John  Carroll  University.  He 
intensified  that  schedule  when  school  re- 
cessed. 

Tim,  who  lives  in  Bloomfleld  Hills. 
Mich.,  has  shown  that  kind  of  determi- 
nation since  he  began  skating  at  the  age 
of  7.  It  earned  him  the  national  junior 
figure-skating  championship  in  1964,  a 
13th-place  finish  in  the  world  figure- 
skating  competition  in  1965.  and  ninth 
place  in  1967. 

It  is  this  kind  of  dedication  and  cour- 
age, Mr.  Speaker,  which  speaks  volumes 
about  the  character  of  young  Americans 
and  about  the  future  of  the  Nation  they 
are  inheriting.  These  two  fine  young  men 
deserve  the  applause  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  us  all. 


Some  Help  in  the  Fight  Against 
Pornography 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or   tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  have  written 
recently  complaining  of  receipt  through 
the  mails  of  unsolicited  pornographic 
material.  This  is  not  the  first  time,  of 
course,  because  the  purveyors  of  this 
kind  of  trash  have  been  active  in  operat- 
ing through  the  malls  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  type  of  material  that  has 
been  forwarded  to  me  in  recent  days  is 
the  most  salacious  yet  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. It  has  no  place  being  sent  into 
homes  through  the  U.S.  mails.  In  fact, 
it  has  no  place  any  place.  Where  do  we 
stop  with  the  dissemination  of  this  filth? 
Our  courts  seem  to  be  saying,  more  and 
more  every  day,  that  anything  goes.  The 
court  standard  seemingly  is  that  any- 
thing can  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  public  that  does  not  absolutely  out- 
rage our  moral  standards — and,  appar- 
ently, nothing  these  days  outrages  our 
moral  standards — at  least  as  they  are 
viewed  by  the  courts. 

I  was  heartened  to  read  in  yesterday's 
paper — the  book  world  section  of  the 
Washington  Post,  February  18,  1968.  to 
be  exact — the  report  by  William  P. 
Buckley,  Jr.,  entitled  "Serious  Proposals 
To  Confront  the  Onslaught  of  Smut," 
which  gives  some  hope  that  the  long 
series  of  unfortunate  court  decisions  in 
this  area  can  be  at  least  somewhat  re- 
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versed.  Mr.  Buckley's  review  has  to  do 
with  "Foolish  Figleaves?  Pornography 
In — and  Out  of — Court,"  a  book  by  Rich- 
ard H.  Kuh. 

I  cannot  help  but  agree,  incidentally, 
with  Mr.  Buckley's  observation  that  the 
book  has  "an  unfortunate  title."  But 
title  notwithstanding,  the  book  appar- 
ently does  contain  some  solid  suggestions 
for  drafting  of  laws  that  would  both 
meet  Supreme  Court  obscenity  tests  and 
still  be  effective  in  controlling  dissemina- 
tion of  salacious  material.  The  review  is 
well  worth  reading— as  is,  hopefully,  the 
book  by  Mr.  Kuh — and  I  therefore  insert 
it  in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration: 

Seriovs    Proposals   To    Confront    the    On- 
slaught  OF   Smct 
"Foolish     Figleaves?    Pornography    In— and 

Out  of— Court."  By  Richard  H.  Kuh.  Mac- 

mlllan.  368  pp.  $7.95. 

I  By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.i 

A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  to  Mayor  Yorty 
of  Los  Angeles  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
do  me  the  favor  of  imprisoning  whoever  It 
was  who  owned  the  pornography  mill  which 
was  sending  my  14-year-old  son  invitations 
to  depravity  or,  falling  that,  would  he  be 
good  enough  to  administer  him  a  poke  in  the 
nose,  I  heard  back  from  Captain  H.  A.  Nel- 
son of  Los  Angeles'  vice  division,  informing 
me  that  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  had  done  Its 
best  to  cope  with  the  squalid  pornographer 
but  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  made  the 
gentleman  Immune. 

Captain  Nelson  invited  me  to  visit  his  de- 
partment on  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and  I  did 
so.  and  got  a  quick  practical  education  In 
some  of  the  problems  of  vice  control.  The 
climax  of  the  visit — which  I  cannot  wait  to 
share  with  you — was  a  showing  of  The  Film. 
A  film  called  "0-12"  which,  the  Captain  and 
a  legal  aide  explained  to  me.  was  showing  in 
a  Los  Angeles  arcade.  25(;  for  three  minutes 
of  It,  another  25c  for  a  further  three  minutes. 
and  so  on,  up  to  $1.75  by  which  time,  pre- 
sumably, the  producer  figured  that  if  you 
had  not  attained  a  high,  you  weren't  even 
worth  taking  money  from. 

Now  this  film,  the  official  carefully  ex- 
plained, had  been  witnessed  that  spring  by 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom,  without  rendering  an  opin- 
ion, had  pronounced  It  as  not  obscene  un- 
der the  law,  thus  upsetting  the  lower  courts' 
conviction.  In  order  to  be  obscene,  tinder  the 
consolidated  standards  of  the  Court,  it  Is 
required  to  demonstrate  that  a  movie  (or  a 
book)  meet  all  of  three  tests,  to  wit  that  it 
appeals  to  the  prurient  Interest,  that  It  Is 
patently  offensive  by  reference  to  community 
standards,  and  that  It  Is  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  importance, 

I  went  to  the  screening  room  braced  to 
commit  a  little  diplomatic  cluck-cluck,  I 
could  not  readily  imagine  five  old  men  dis- 
missing as  other  than  obscene  .<:omething 
that  clearly  was  obscene,  and  so  I  found  my- 
self suspecting  that  the  gentlemen  cf  the 
vice  squad  had  lost  their  Judgment  under 
the  weight  of  their  particular  portfolio,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  see  close-ups  of  La  Maja 
Desnuda  and  a  couple  of  Rodin  statues.  One 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  later,  that  Is  to 
say  twenty-one  minutes  later,  the  lights 
having  come  on  again.  I  fovmd  myself  saying. 
"to  hell  with  the  obscenity  problem — wh-it  we 
have  Is  a  communications  problem  "  If  that 
movie  Isn't  of  prurient  Interest;  if  It  wasn't 
patently  offensive  by  the  standards  of  Nero's 
Rome,  let  alone  Yorty's  Los  Angeles:  ;f  in  it 
Thrasymachus  himself  could  find  a  straw  of 
social  importance,  then  we  liad  better  re- 
think the  laws  of  reason,  beginning  with  the 
principle  of  contradiction. 

The  experience  ot  ipeing  ■0-12''  ir.akcs  all 
the  more  important  the  publication  of  u  book 
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s<iaarely  addressed  to  the  dilemma  of  how 
simultaneously,  to  retain  the  Flr,->t  Amend- 
ment and  to  immobilize  the  pornographers 
of  this  world.  Richard  Kuh.  the  author  nf 
Foolish  Figleaies.  Is  an  experienced  prosecu- 
tor a  graduate  of  Columbia  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  for  manv  years  the  chief  <>f 
the  Criminal  Courts  Bureau  under  Frank 
Hogan  of  New  Yoric.  Here  are  the  special  in- 
sights of  Mr   Kuh 

1  I  The  Supreme  Court  has  time  and  again 
said  th.it  It  does  not  consider  that  the  First 
Amendment  protects  obscenity 

2)  TTie  Court  has.  time  and  again  Indi- 
cated that  It  IS  prepared  to  kjrant  special  rec- 
ognition Xa-i  efforts  by  the  states  directed  at 
protecting  children 

3)  The  acknowledged  right  of  the  parent 
to  direct  the  training  'if  his  own  children  Is 
rendered  meaninijless  in  the  absence  of  the 
cooperatl>in  .)(  the  state 

4 1  The  principal  reason  why.  under  the 
circumstances  the  st-^tes  have  consistently 
failed  either  to  sustain  their  laws  or  their 
laws  applicability  In  given  situations,  has 
been  the  liXise-wordedness  of  said  laws 

Whereiipon  Kuh  accepts  the  breatht.iklng 
challenge  of  formulating  exemplary  laws  gov- 
erning children  and  governing  adults  which 
he  morr  rir  !»<w  guarantees  would  survive  the 
scrutiny  of  ttte  courts  If  such  laws  were 
passed,  he  assures  us.  "Appellate  tribunals 
would  And  their  role  in  reviewing  obscenity 
shrinking  Passing   on    whether   an    In- 

decency crime  has  been  committed  would  be- 
c'>me  only  slightly  more  difficult  than  deter- 
minini?  whether  or  not  such  crimes  as  robbery 
rr  assault  have  been  established  " 

Kuhs  laws  ire  based  on  ?peclflcltv  of  de- 
tail Indeed.  It  Is  wrviv  amusing  that  passages 
i:i  his  proposed  law  might  be  classified  as 
pornographic  rendering  It  illegal,  perhaps  for 
•-he  first  time  in  historv  to  publish  the  law 
But  that  is  an  Irrelevant  objection  the  point 
being  that  hiis  got  away  completely  from 
s.irh  phrases  as  appealing  to  the  prurient 
;:^terest,"  '  lustf':Uy  conceived."  the  kind  of 
•hlng  that  invites  eternal  wrangling  and  such 
dreadful  hypocrisy  as  persons  of  great  pro- 
bity maintaining  with  straight  faces  that 
Candt^  IS  other  t^an  pornographic. 

There  '.s  no  room  here  V'  condense  the  laws 
proposed  bv  Kuh  there  is  room  only  to  ob- 
s-rve  that  rhey  ir^  sharply  divergent  insofar 
as  thev  are  addressed  to  the  protection  of 
children,  that  "hev  are  sharplv  consistent  In 
'hat  they  could  be  waived  by  a  child's 
parents:  that  they  are  greatly  Ingenkuis.  for 
instance,  on  the  vexing  problem  of  what 
lawvers  call  scienter — how  does  the  shipper 
know  for  example,  whether  the  person  order- 
ing this  particular  book  is  under  18''  iWell, 
according  to  Mr  Kuh.  he  can  protect  himself 
bv  stamping  in  letters  across  the  package: 
This  package  contains  material  that,  bv  law. 
may  not  be  sold  directly  to  a  minor 'i:  and 
'hat  thev  intelligently  distinguish  between 
the  exploltabllltv  of  dllTerent  media  for  the 
purpose  of  lascivious  trade  What  goes  In 
books  may  not  go  in  night  clubs,  what  goes 
m  night  clubs  may  not  go  m  movies:  what 
goes  in  movies  may  not  go  in  plays  The  ex- 
ceptions are  explicit  and  reasonable  and  if 
anyone  truly  fears  that  Kuh  s  laws  would 
Interrupt  genuine  efforts  at  self-expression, 
lot  him  be  reassured  by  the  knowledge  that 
under  those  laws  nobody  could  touch  Wiov- 
Afratd  of  V'rgvi-a  Woolf  or  even  LeRol  Jones' 
T'le  Toilet  Her"  then.  Is  an  altogether  seri- 
ous set  of  proposals  which  will  not  appease 
the  Comstockeans,  nor  satisfy  'he  First 
Amendment  fanatics,  but  which  Intelligently 
confront  the  dilemmas  posed  bv  'he  Supreme 
Court 

It  is  a  dividend  of  Kuh's  book  that  he 
passes  along  a  lot  of  very  Interesting  com- 
mentary For  Instance  the  disgust  D  H 
Lawrence  felt  for  pornography  The  wonder- 
ful e\.olutton  of  the  poet  John  Clardl  from 
against  any  censorship  at  all.  even  by  the 
parent  over  the  readliig  matter  of  his  chil- 
dren,   'o   the   confession,   a    few    years    later. 
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that  he  had  written  "pompously.  "  a  reversal 
to  which  he  was  driven  upon  rtrading  Last 
Exit  to  Brooklyn  There  are  ■■■plcy  quotations 
from  Plato  and  Muggerldge.  .Aristotle  and 
Katherlne  Anne  Porter  He  quotes  people  of 
reputation  most  jjermlsslve  i  for  In.stance 
Margaret  Mead  I  against  what  Is  the  existing 
situation  namely  that  anyone  iif  aiiv  age. 
can  get  anything,  almost  anywhere 

I  believe  that  Kuh  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  thought  on  the  subject. 
and  I  hope  that  very  so<")n  now  his  book 
(What  an  unfortunate  title,  by  the  way  i  will 
engage  the  attention  of  serious  legislators 
But  whether  it  does  or  whether  It  doe.sn  t  I 
intend  to  schedule  a  prUate  showing  I  shall 
rent  myself  a  16-mllllmeter  projector  hav- 
ing sent  off  for  a  copy  of  "0-12.  '  I  shall  then 
l.ulte  the  head  ot  the  New  Yi  rk  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  editor  ut  Commfntary, 
and  Dwight  Macdonald.  Mix  I.erner.  and 
maybe  three  or  four  other  worldly  and  per- 
mlisive  gentlemen,  and  will  run  through  that 
2l-minute  film  I  shall  not  then  ask  them 
whether  In  their  Judgment  the  lUm  should 
be  available  to  children — I  know  what  they 
are  likely  to  answer  and  would  not  go  to 
sui'h  pains  to  contrive  my  having  to  hear 
them  say  It  again.  I  shall  merely  ask  them 
whether  by  the  Supreme  Courts  iwn  dehnl- 
tlons  the  film  is  obscene.  Conttdent  that  they 
will  :igree  with  me  that  It  Is.  I  shall  join  my 
guests  m  sponsoring  a  Committee  for  a  New 
Supreme  Court,  and  will  dispatch  Mr  Mac- 
donald to  Washington,  to  picket  the  Justices' 
chambers 


Travel   Tax   Bad   Plan 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

>f     MICMH.A.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tur.tdav.   Frhruarp  20    I9fi8 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mi.  Speaker, 
while  no  oiu-  would  expect  a  call  for  new 
taxes  to  be  met  with  wild  entliusiasm. 
the  administration's  proposal  for  the 
avowed  purpo.sf  of  reducing  nonessen- 
tial travel  by  private  citizens  outside  the 
Western  Hemi.sphere  ha.s  come  in  for 
widespread,  and  I  believe  jiLstihtd.  criti- 
cism, not  only  on  the  -^rounds  of  unfair- 
ness, but  of  the  practicality  and  conse- 
quences of  Imposinu  such  levies  as  well. 
On  February  6.  1968.  in  this  Chamber. 
I  particularly  sought  to  ptunt  out  that 
the  administration  should,  before  adding 
new  burdens  on  our  citizens,  attack  our 
balance-of-paymenLs  problem  more  di- 
rectly at  its  source,  that  is.  with  respect 
to  unnecessary'  Federal  overseas  spend- 
ing in  our  foreii:n  aid  programs 

In  an  editorial  appearinR  in  the  Jack- 
son. Mich..  Citizen  Patriot  on  Wednes- 
day. Februar>'  7.  1968,  a  number  of  very 
persuasne  ixiints  have  been  raised  in  op- 
position to  the  President's  proposal, 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  their  consideration: 
TRAVEL  Fax  Bad  Plan 
President  Johnsons  proposed  ir.'ivel  tax 
on  Americans  abroad  is.  uniortunatelj.  more 
a  ..;randsu\nd.  hlt-em- where-lt-hurts  bit  of 
raw  politics  than  a  meinlngful  attempt  to 
accomplish  Its  purported  purpose 

The  proposed  tax  would,  according  to  the 
Johnsonian  theorv.  help  reduce  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  by  making  travel  more 
expensive,  rheoretlcally.  It  would  deter  manv 
would-'oe  travelers,  or  make  them  shell  out 
part  of  their  money  to  Uncle  Sam  Instc.id  of 
letting  them  spread  it  around  Europe.  Africa 
Asia  or  .Australia  (It  would  still  be  .ill  right 
to  travel  around  North.  South  and  Central 
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America  without  upsetting  the  government's 
.'ed-ink-worriers  i 

More  appropriately.  ;t  should  be  called  .t 
bald  tax  aimed  at  enriching  the  nation's 
general    lund    under    a   smoke-screen. 

It  would  not.  for  example,  limit  or  restrict 
in  any  wav  the  amount  of  money  a  traveler 
could  take  abrtiad  for  such  spending  as  he 
desired 

Why  It  18  less  dangerous  to  spend  all  our 
national  travel  funds  In  one  part  of  the 
world  than  .mother  is  an  unfathomable  mys- 
tery It  still  Hows  out,  without  any  increase 
in  return 

The  big  problem  Is  that  there  isn't  enough 
coming  back  from  other  parts  ot  the  world, 
not  in  where  It  Is  spent,  or  whether  the 
Treasury  Department  collects  a  spending  tax 
on  the  outflow 

The  only  travelers  who  would  reaiiv  be 
hurt  are  those  of  limited  resources,  who  have 
scrimped  and  saved  for  years  to  see  their, 
L>r  their  parents',  native  lands  or  wh  j  just 
wish    to    make    a    low-budget    tour. 

Wealthier  Individuals  can  afTord  tlie  tax 
without  reducing  their  spending  abro.ul 

The  tax  then.  Is  Just  more  troublesome 
red  tape  aimed  at  the  little  guy  \vh.>  isn't 
a  major  •  ampaign  n.iitrlbutfir 

If  Preside:. t  .lohi.son  had  a  mind  'o  do 
something  meaningful,  he  could  see  to  It 
that  the  foreign  aid  laws  are  enforced  For 
example,  the  federal  government  Is  paving 
dock  rental,  stevedore  .md  other  labor  .osts. 
plus  other  charges  for  shipments  of  free  food 
stuffs  to  needy  nat'ons 

The  law  forbids  this  practice,  bft  the 
government  closes  Its  eyes  while  the  Treasury 
Department  Illegally  pavs  multl-mllilon- 
doUar-a-vear  btlLs 

If  the  recipient  nations  can't  otTer  free 
dock  space  and  recruit  some  free  labor  to 
make  .t  po.-slble  to  accept  free  food,  some- 
•hii.c:  Is  :eally  wronc  with  those  govern- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time  Johnson  asks  Congress 
to  slap  a  tax  on  everything  over  *7  a  day 
'petit  abroad  bv  the  gener.il  public,  eovern- 
ment  officials  are  allowed  $50  a  day  of  tax 
inonev— tax-free.  of  course — for  their 
junkets 

Tlie  natural  reaction  ,!mong  the  pr  itec- 
tlonlst  members  of  Congress  is  to  enact  trade 
tariffs  .)f  the  tvpe  tried  and  found  wanting 
a  generation  or  two  ago  That  reaction  is  no 
less  baldlv  political,  .ilmed  direct:v  .it  be.ie- 
fUing  some  special-Interest  constituent  with- 
out regard  for  true  national  Interest 

n^.e  ,'ohtison  Adminlstr;^tion  ,iiid  Con- 
gress have  become  too  accustomed  to  col- 
lectitiir  taxes  with  .i  l.irtte  lunnel.  Individuals 
who  attempt  personal  financing  of  this  type 
can  be  found  In  bankruptcy  court  everv  day 
of  the  week.  If  they  elude  debtors  prison. 
However,  adopting  the  kind  of  travel  tax 
proposed  by  Johnson  does  focus  public  at- 
tention wn  the  balance  of  payments  problem. 
lAit  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  moderate 
or  low  Income.  Tlie  real  theory  appears  to  be 
to  make  those  Individuals  hurt,  and  thus 
feel  they're  doing  their  bit  for  their  countrv 
It  is  a  shoddy,  b\it  much-used  gambit 
played  bv  every  political  entity  from  the 
township  level  to  the  White  House. 

The  Idea  deserves  to  fall  flat  on  Its  face 
u:;til  \o'.ia  alter  the  government  has  in- 
stituted reforms  in  Its  own  spending  practices 
abroad. 


Gen.  Hanford  MacNider 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februari/  20.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
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Hanford  MacNider,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
who  died  Saturday  m  Sarasota.  Fla.,  at 
the  age  of  78. 

General  MacNider  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  Iowa.  He  was  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  commerce,  civil 
affairs,  and  i-overnment. 

Hi.s  record  as  a  war  hero  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  is  well  known  to  all  lowans. 
In  the  Pirsl.  World  War,  only  Gen.  John 
Pershing  received  more  medals  than 
General  MacNider. 

General  MacNider  was  a  cofounder  of 
the  American  Lepion.  the  Nation's 
largest  and  oldest  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, and  in  1921,  at  the  age  of  31,  became 
national  commander. 

From  1925  to  1928.  he  served  as  As- 
sistaiu  Sec.etary  and  Acting  Secretary 
of  War.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  a 
member  of  li;s  staff. 

The  Stale  of  Iowa  and  this  Nation 
have  lost  a  i:reat  leader  with  General 
MacNider's  death,  I  only  hope  that  many 
of  the  young  people  in  this  country  will 
learn  about  the  life  of  this  prominent 
Ame.ican,  They  could  profit  from  his 
example  of  outstandin.g  .service  and 
bravery  to  his  countrv. 


Ethics 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr,  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks.  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  of 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  with  those  in  similar  bills 
introduced  in  the  House.  The  following 
material  deals  only  with  provisions  of  the 
bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional ethics: 

Ethics 

The  supporting  language  of  the  Final  Re- 
port I  page  48)  for  the  Joint  Committee's 
recommendation  that  "The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  create  a  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct"  says  merely; 

"Tlie  Joint  committee  heard  considerable 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the 
ethical  conduct  of  Members  of  Congress,  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  joint  committee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  create 
a  committee  to  be  concerned  with  the  stand- 
ards and  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House. 
The  Senate  has  already  created  a  committee 
to  examine  problems  in  this  area  and  the 
House  might  explore  profitably  the  orga- 
nization and  procedures  ol  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee prior  to  implementing  this  recom- 
mendation ' 

Point  4  of  the  Supplement:!!  Views  of  Reps. 
Curtis,  Hall,  and  Cleveland  proposes  that  the 
committee  be  bipartisan  (see  page  88), 

S,     355     AND     Cl-RTIS     BILL 

S,  355  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contains  the 
language  of  the  original  reorganization  bill 
as  introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  by  Sena- 
tor Monroney  and.  with  necessary  technical 
changes,'   reported  in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  reorganization  bill  support-ed  by  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  was  the 
companion  measure  Introduced  In  the  89th 
Congress  by  Mr.  Curtis.  The  Curtis  bill,  with 

•And  less  Senate  Recommendations  1  and 
2  under  "Committee  J'.irisdictlon." 
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technical  changes  consistent  with  the 
Monroney  bill,  was  re-introduced  In  the  90th 
Congress  as  H.R,  2595.  Previous  to  adoption 
by  the  Senate  of  amendments  to  S.  ,(55,  the 
Curtis  and  Monroney  bills  differed  only  tcith 
respect  to  the  provisions  for  an  ethics  com- 
mittee in  the  House. 

Both  bills  (S,  355 — this  provisions  was  not 
amended  by  the  Senate — and  Curtis)  estab- 
lish a  standing,  evenly  bipartisan  committee. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  chairman 
must  be  a  member  of  the  majority  party;  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  minority  party".  The 
Curtis  bill  provides  simply  that  the  commit- 
tee "shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair- 
man from  among  Its  members" 

Both  bills  give  the  committee  subpoena 
power,  authority  to  sit  whether  the  House  ;s 
in  session,  recessed,  or  adjourned,  and  juris- 
diction as  follows:  "Ethical  standards  ana 
conduct  of  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  " 

As  to  duties,  the  Senate  bill  provides  ih.il 
the  committee  shall:  "(1)  recommend  to  the 
House  ,  ,  ,  by  report  or  resolution,  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  committee  determines 
necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  jircper  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  House, 
m  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  the 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities;  and  i2i 
report,  by  majority  vote  of  its  entire  mem- 
bership, violations  of  law  to  the  jj.-oper  Fed- 
eral and  State  authorities" 

The  Curtis  bill  provides  that  the  commil- 
tee  shall:  "(1)  investigate  violations  of  law, 
vinl.ttions  of  rules  and  regu.,itions  of  the 
H.juse,  and  improper  conduct  which  may 
reflect  upon  the  House,  of  individuals  in  ihi? 
performance  of  their  duties  as  Members  rf 
the  Hou.se,  or  as  officers  or  employees  I'f  the 
House:  and,  after  according  to  tlie  indivld- 
u.ils  concerned  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  to  make  appropriate  findings  i^f 
fact  and  conclusions  with  respect  thereto; 
and  to  report  to  the  House  by  resolutiun  or 
otherwise,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  .lU- 
thorized  membership  of  the  committee,  its 
recommendations  for  disciplinary  ;iction: 
and  (2)  report,  by  resolution  or  otherwise, 
such  additional  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning conduct  by  Members,  officers,  iind 
employees  of  the  House,  as  the  commi:tee 
deems  advisable." 

BOLLING 

The  Boiling  bin  contains  no  provision  for 
any  variety  of  ethics  committee. 

P.EID 

Section  106  of  the  Reid  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  "Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Conduct."  This  appioach  diilers  markealy 
from  the  other  bii;s  .See  below  for  more  on 
Reid  bill. 

PKINT    NO,    j 

Print  No,  3  would  establish  a  standing 
"Committee  on  Standards  of  Offlci.tl  Con- 
duct." compKJsed  of  six  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  six  members  of  the  minority 
party,  which  "shall  recommend,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  sucli 
changes  in  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary  to  establish  ;'.nd 
enforce  standards  of  official  conduct  lor 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  cf  'Jie 
House,  The  committee  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  take  such  testimony  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
clause." 

In  effect.  Print  No,  3  simply  makes  perma- 
nent the  temporary  committee  established  by 
and  for  the  90th  Congress, 

RE     PROPOSAL     OF     MR,     REID 

Reld's  bill  provides  for  a  "Joint  Committee 
on  Ethics  and  Conduct"  to  be  composed  of 
14  members — 7  Senators  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  7  Congressmen  appointed 
by  the  Speaker.  Contains  the  usual  language 
re  vacancies,  number  lor  quorum,  etc.  The 
committee  shall  adopt  rules  not  inconsistent 
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with  rules  of  the  Senate  ,.iid  House,  have 
suopoena  power,  etc. 

The  duty  of  K,e!d's  joint  committee  shall 
be;  "to  undert.ike  a  thorough  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  wa\s  and  means  by  which 
there  may  be  assured  the  maintenance,  by 
elected  representatives  in  tlie  Feder..!  Gov- 
ernment and  the  oflicers  and  eniployees  of 
the  legislative  branch  ...  of  moral  and  ethi- 
cal st.indards  whicli  are  above  cause  lor  re- 
proach and  warrant  the  conhdence  of  the 
people.  In  the  conduct  of  such  study  and 
investigation,  tlie  joint  committee  "shall, 
among  other  things,  determine  the  ixfnt  to 
which  existing  confilct-of-interesl  .-tatutes 
IT  regulations  applicable  to  the  legislative 
branch  ...  or  the  rules  and  regulations  ol  the 
.Seiuite  anti  House  should  be  strenKtheneci  " 

By  August  I.  19G8.  the  joini  .Dirimittee 
I  projKJsed  by  Mr,  Held  i  is  to  report,  together 
with  such  additional  rules  or  regulations  as 
It  may  have  determined  are  necessary,  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  etliics  for  the  legislative 
branch.  In  formulating  such  .i  code,  the 
joint  committee  is  to  have  considered  the 
following  activities  by  Members,  officers,  or 
employees  of  Congress — 

'  I  1  Outside  employment  or  professional  or 
business  activity; 

i2)  Di.sclosures  of  confidential  information 
-icquired  in  the  course  of  official  duties  or  the 
us?   thereof  :or  personal  advantage; 

'  3  I  Use  of  their  official  position  to  secure 
unw.'irranted  privileges  or  exemptions  for 
themselves  or  others; 

i4i  Dealings  in  their  official  rripacities  in 
nv.ttters  in  which  they  have  a  substantial 
peruniary  Interest; 

i5i  Conduct  which  elves  reasonable  cause 
iir  public  suspicion  of  '/iolation  of  public 
trust,  and 

iC)  Other  matters  concerning  propriety 
and  the  integrity  of  the  public  service  as  it 
rp;  ites  to  Members,  etc  ,  of  Congress 

The  Reid  bill  defines  conflict  of  interest 
I  see  at  page  19)  :ind  provides  i  subsection  hi 
:or  adoption  of  these  standards  as  part  of  the 
reorg,inlzit:on  .•.ct.  The  Joint  committee  is  to 
tn force  other  provisions  of  the  new  code  of 
ethics,  new  rules,  etc  .  that  Congress  mav 
iiave  adopted. 

The  committee  is  authorized  to  hire  one 
full-time  staff  member  to  serve  as  counsel — 
lie  must  be  a  practicing  member  of  the  legal 
pr:-fession  and  have  distinguished  himself  in 
public  service.  The  committee  is  also  author- 
ized to  employ  consu:t.^nts.  clerical  stafT,  etc.. 
,.s  needed. 

The  Joint  committee  miy  investigate  alle- 
gations of  improper  conduct  either  on  its 
own  motion  or  on  the  basis  of  charges  filed  by 
any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  leg'- 
isl,itive  branch  or  by  any  citi/en  of  the  U.S. 

See  also  Pinal  Report  pages  82-83  : 

"SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  CjF  MR.  CASE 

"I  support  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee.  If  fully  Implemented,  thev  should 
add  significantly  to  the  capacity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  efTecllvely  with  the  executive 
branch  and  to  manage  its  own  workload  with 
increased  efficiency, 

"At  the  same  time,  I  must  state  my  regret 
that  the  committee  largely  passed  over  the 
problem  of  congressional  ethics,  ,  ,  , 

•Instances  of  real  or  fancied  betrayal  of 
public  trust  reported  by  the  press  have  given 
color  to  the  view,  held  by  too  many  Aiaeri- 
cans,  that  'the  same  thing  can  be  said  nbout 
any   Senator  or   CongiOSfanici,..,' 

"There  is  a  simple  and  effective  way,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  Congress  can  rebut  that  view 
and  protect  the  public  interest  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  its  elective  status.  That  is  by 
applying  the  principle  of  public  disclosure 
to  the  financial  interests  of  Members  and 
top  staffs  of  the  legislative  branch  and  to 
their  dealings  with  executive  agencies  at  the 
behest  of  a  party  in  interest. 

"In  1957  Senator  Ri».hard  Ncubevger  .a.u  1 
joined   in   introducing   a   olsclosure  bill.   In 
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succeeding  Cuntfreases  Senator  Mrturlne  Neu- 
berger,  and  subsequen'.ly.  Sen.it.  rs  Clark. 
Hart,  and  Tydlngs  r.ave  joined  me  In  rein- 
troducing the  bi;:  Ovir  bill  would,  among 
other  things,  require  each  Member  ■>{  Ci.n- 
greaa  to  make  an  xnnual  repor'  'o  he  r>pen 
to  the  press  and  public  -overing  a.l  hl« 
sources  of  income,  including  <ifta  of  more 
than  nominal  value,  his  a-sset*  and  liabilities 
and  his  transactions  In  re.i.  jr  persona,  prop- 
erty  ,  .  . 

We  concur  in  the  ji.ipplemental  views  of 
Senator  Case  — Thomas  B  Curtis:  James  C 
Cleveland.  • 


President's  Popularity  Continues  To  Rise 
Despite  Crises 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20    1968 

M.  BYRNP'  o:  Pen:vsy!vanla  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttieie  is  v.o  question  but  that  the 
American  pe(iple  fully  support  President 
Johnson  duifni?  these  ilifflcult  days 

As  Mr  Robert  Roth  of  tl;e  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  correctly  notes,  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  continues  to  rise  In 
spue  of  new  cn.scs 

Mr  Roth  reports  that  supporters  of 
President  Johnson  have  been  vastly  en- 
courajied  in  recent  weeits  by  si«ns  th.at 
the  coujury  is  be'-^mnint,'  to  rally  around 
the  President  and  is  becommii  increas- 
ingly inclined  to  defend  him  against  his 
foes  at  home  and  overseas  " 

He  n5tes  aLst>  that  those  who  have 
villified  the  Prcoident  for  so  long,  have 
created  a  councennood  araoim'  the  peo- 
ple that  can  be  summarized  by  one 
word — revulsion 

But  the  fact  remains  that  President 
John.scn.  desoite  he  hau?rs  and  doubters 
in  our  midst,  car  meet  hi.s  awesome  re- 
sponsibiluies  .>ec  ire  in  the  Icnowledge 
that  the  majority  oi  Americans  stand 
with  him. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
excellent  article  into  the  Record 
From      the      Philadelphia      ( Pft. '       Evening 
Bulletin.  Jan.  31.  1968] 

The    PiUEsiDBNT    .Never    H,\o    Ir    6o    Bad.    but 

Johnson  s   Popvlajuty    Rises  in   dPin:  <if 

New   Crises 

Bv  Robert  Roth» 

W.\sHiNGTo.N  It  !s  accepted  here  aa  a  po- 
litical fact,  sustained  both  by  public  opinion 
polls  and  the  otwervatlon  of  experts,  that 
the  popularity  of  President  Johnson  Is  on  the 
rl.se 

This  turn  of  events  Is  easier  to  obsen-e 
than  to  explain  It  Is  a  long  while  since 
•hmgs  have  gone  right  for  Mr  Johnson  The 
.  ists  of  the  Vietnam  war  mount — in  blood 
and  dollars-  -and  there  is  no  end  In  sight 
Fresh  crises  reveal  new  .\merlcan  vulnerabil- 
ity n..it  only  In  Southe«.st  .\s!a  but  every- 
where The  dollar  Is  weak  The  gold  suppiv 
Is  depleted  The  balance  of  payments  defl-!t 
Is  an  unending  headache.  The  economy  is 
uncer-aln.  The  Congress  is  balky  The  coun- 
try Is  restless  and  faces  the  coming  summer 
with  uneasinefes  and  fear 

In  short,  the  President  never  had  It  so 
bad 

BACKER.')     ARE    ENCOURAGED 

In  spite  of  111  this  the  p<Jllttral  strategists 
who  have  allied  themselves  with  the  John- 
son causJl^riave  been  •.  aatly  encoura^jed  in 
recent   wee^    by    signs    that    the   country    Is 
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beginning  to  rally  around  the  Prmldi-nt  and 
is  C>ecomlng  Increasingly  inclined  "o  defend 
him    against    his    foes    both    at    home    and 

-verseas 

This  may  t>e  due  in  part  to  the  excesse.s  of 
I  llUtlcatlon  Indulged  in  by  the  more  extreme 

if  Johnson  enemies  There  is  a  feeling  in 
many  places  thart  there  .ire  limits  if  ta*.te 
and  decency  beyond  which  an  attack  on  an 
.American  President  should  not  go  When 
those   limits  are   pasbed.   revulsion  sets  In 

SENTIME.NT    roR    I'NOFROOG 

There  also  is  In  the  .\inerlcan  psyche  a 
deep  devotion  to  the  underdog  In  politics,  as 
in  sports,  sentiment  rallies  to  the  side  of  the 
man  who  appears  to  be  getting  .i  bad  beating 
itid  it  doesn't  matter  much  whether  he  de- 
serves It  or  not 

There  also  is  pronounced  conviction  among 
most  .Americans  that  when  the  country  has 
trouble  ahead — as  it  now  h.is  so  emphati- 
cally— both  politics  and  personalities  should 
be  forgotten  .-vnd  patriots  should  stand  by 
their  President 

The  President  .'laa  <>xpU)lted  tliese  senti- 
ments with  great  subtlety  and  lUlroltness 
Gone  are  the  cockiness,  the  assertlveness.  the 
braggadocio,  the  petulance  that  once  char- 
.icterlzed  his  public  ,ippe;irances. 

MORE    RESTRAINED    ATTITUDE 

He  has  ot  late  foregone  the  luxury  of 
sounding  off  more  or  less  in  private,  against 
those  who  differ  with  him  His  .stance  has 
been  that  of  .i  man  too  busy  to  bother  with 
that  sort  uf  thing. 

His  speeches  have  been  characterized  by  .i 
new  note  of  restraint,  a  de-emphasIs  of 
promises  and  a  stress  on  problems  to  be 
f.u-ed.  and  shared  This  especially  wa.s  true  of 
his  messages  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ".he  budget 

Earlier  me.saages  of  this  sort  were  full  of 
praise  for  what  the  Johnson  .\dmlnlst ration 
had  already  done  and  bright  forecasts  of 
■Kha.1  It  was  about  to  do  But  this  lime,  .uici 
for  the  first  time,  the  President  told  the 
country  "we  cannot  do  everything  we  would 
wish  to  do." 

IMPRESSION    OF    SINCERITY 

This  contributed  to  an  impression  if  sin- 
cerity, of  bellevablllty  which  Mr  Johnson 
had  hlther'o  found  :t  .ilmcKst  imp<i.s,sible  to 
achieve  This  more  than  anything  else  may 
account  for  the  new  accept.mce  lie  seems  to 
have  found  among  the  people 

The  President  may  not  be  able  to  sustain 
this  new  p<.)sture  all  the  way  from  now  to 
November.  .\nd  even  If  he  can,  it  may  avail 
turn  little  If  the  Republican  opposition  can 
produce  a  candidate  with  a  fresh  vision  and 
a  new  way  out  of  old  troubles  Such  an  oppo- 
nent, however,  h.vs  not  vet  been  found. 


A  New  Low  in  Abuse 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

o>     TEXAS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 
Tuesday.  Fcbruarv  20.  19fi8 

Mr  PURCEIX  Mr  SpeaktT.  I  reactid 
with  shock  und  di.skju.st  when  I  saw  the 
horrible  caricature  of  President  John.stin 
on  '-he  cover  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post 

I  suppose  the  -shock  value  was  t-nouyli 
to  sell  a  few  magazines,  but  there  is  no 
excuse,  m  my  opinion,  for  a  major  inaga- 
nnt'  to  u.se  such  poeir  ta^t^■  to  boost  sales. 

An  editoria'  from  the  February  9  edi- 
tion of  the  Wichita  P'alls,  Tex..  Times 
entitled  "A  New  Low  In  .^buse"  expres.ses 
my   feelings  In   the  matter  very  well    I 
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commend  tiie  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

.\   New   Lfow    in   Abvse 

Edlt»)rl.U  cartoons  that  appear  m  news- 
pa|>ers  in.iga^lnrs  and  other  printed  publica- 
tions have  a  historical  background  in  carica- 
ture, satire,  hyperbole  .md  distortion,  but  a 
new  low  in  gross  exaggeration  is  reached  on 
'he  cover  of  *he  currei.t  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  with  its  slcetched  portrait  of 
President  Lyndon  B    Johnsf)n 

Ciirtoonlsts  ,ire  having  a  field  day  wltii 
Prpsuie:u  Johnson  more  so  In  the  viplnion  of 
Tlie  Times,  than  with  .iiiy  President  of  the 
United  Stales  In  tlie  l.ist  half  .etilury.  They 
.ire  ex.iggeratlng  his  Jt-aturcs.  .ilterlng  his 
-ippeariaice  .ind  changing  his  phvslc.il  char- 
.icterlstus  in  ,i  most  grotesque  manner  The 
ludlcrousness  h.is  reac  hed  the  point  in  many 
published  instances  of  improprletv.  of  in- 
(lecencv  nI  iin'Aarr.inted  liberties  not  oiily 
with  President  Johnso.T  .is  an  individual  but 
also  w^ith  the  high  office  of  the  presidency. 

Editorial  c.irttxjns  serve  a  good  purpi-vse  in 
fcx:using  attention  upon  personalities  and 
iTVii  lal  i.ssues  "f  people  .ind  e\ents  in  the 
news  When  'hev  become  .  ulktar  .ind  obnox- 
i.iiis  -o  the  extent  that  manv  <'art<x)nists  liave 
portrayed  President  Johnson,  however,  they 
exceed  tiie  bounds  of  responsible  Journalism 
and  cant  even  be  dignified  bv  the  term 
"yellow  journalism   ' 

Tlie  magazine's,  dlsgracelul  cover  is  an 
abvise  of  the  Iroedom  <if  the  press,  nil  affront 
to  President  Johnston,  .uid  degradation  of  the 
lilgiiest  .ind  most  powerful  office  in  not  only 
the    United   Stales    but    ilso    the    wirld 


Community  Action  Programs 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOU.-E  OF  HEPRE.SENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
Its  many  and  varied  programs,  have  had 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  lives  of 
many    Americans. 

The  extent  of  this  impact  was  demon- 
strated to  me  recently  when  I  received 
pleas  from  more  than  500  of  my  constit- 
uents, urgmy  me  to  continue  trying  to 
restore  funds  beinu  (  ut  from  community 
action  programs. 

This  great  outpouring  of  mall  was 
prompted  by  the  announcement  that 
many  programs  in  my  district  were  to 
be  curtailed  or  eliminated  due  to  a  15- 
percent  cut  ordered  throughout  the 
Gneat  Lakes  region. 

This  cut,  of  cour.se,  was  made  neces- 
sar\"  by  the  action  of  this  Congress  In 
falling  to  approve  .sufficient  funds  to 
carry  on  existing  programs,  let  alone 
begin  new  ones. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
.trgued  and  fought  for  a  higher  appro- 
priation for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, whose  programs  have  come 
to  mean  so  much  to  so  many  under- 
privileged Americans  I,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Commlttep  hnv  warned  this  Con- 
gress many  times  that  failure  to  pro- 
vide sufticicnt  money  would  mean  dls- 
apix)lntment  and  heartbreak  for  mil- 
lions of  people  now  being  assisted  by 
such  things  as  the  community  service 
centers  In  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
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Our  warninc  was  not  heeded,  and  now 
we  lire  .seeiir.:  the  results.  I  wish,  Mr. 
S!)eaker.  that  eveiy  Member  of  Congress 
could  road  .somo  of  the  letters  I  have 
roci'i\ed.  Tiiey  were  from  jjaicnts  whose 
children,  for  the  iir.st  time,  liad  received 
proper  medical  utui  dcnti'l  care.  They 
were  from  pi-oijlr  v,ho.  tor  the  lirst  time, 
had  been  mvt  n  ho-o  and  cncouianement 
to  break  loose  from  ilu'  tx)nds  of  poverty. 

.And  now,  Mr.  Sjjcaker,  thr se  lio)ies  arc 
being  dashed.  Tliese  people,  who  had 
been  ;,nvcn  a  r,iimpse  of  a  better  life,  have 
now  been  told  that  their  dreams  must 
wait. 

I  do  not  know  v-'nat  to  tell  these  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  know  liow  to  explain  to 
iliem  that  tins  Congress  did  not  con- 
sider their  problem  serious  enoush,  or 
their  dreams  inn)ortant  enough,  to  de- 
.serve  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  500  of  my  con- 
stituents have  expressed  their  dismay 
and  disapjiointmont  to  me.  I  am  sure 
that  this  rri)resents  onh'  a  small  per- 
centage of  thost>  in  my  district  who  share 
this  disappointment.  .'\nd  by  multiplying 
tins  ihroutihout  the  Nation,  we  t::et  some 
idea  of  tlic  heartbreak  and  letdown  felt 
by  millions  of  underprivileged  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  Concn  ."^s  must  not  turn  its  back 
to  these  people,  .\tr.  Speaker,  We  who 
have  built  up  their  iiope  cannot  lot  that 
hope  die.  If  we  cannot  reverse  this  ac- 
tion, it  will  forever  mark  the  record  of 
the  90th  Connrcss  as  a  failure  In  Its 
ability  to  recognize  clearly  defined 
human  needs  as  well  as  falling  to  seize 
this  ureal  opjiortunlty  to  move  our  coun- 
try ahead  by  helping  our  citizens  escape 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  all  of  the  crip- 
pling disabilities  it  carries  with  it. 


What  About  Criminal  Prosecution  in  the 
Napco  Affair? 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    fT.^H 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  !-.iutified  to  learn  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment last  week  initiated  legal  action 
against  Napco  Industries,  Inc.,  to  recover 
loans  made  to  that  organization  In  con- 
nection with  a  nearly  $4  million  foreign 
aid  p:ot;ram  lor  India.  As  Members  of 
this  this  body  now  know,  the  Napco- 
Iiidia  deal  is  a  .scandalous  and  sorry 
mess,  with  the  Napco  i^eople  having 
bilked  the  Ame.ican  taxpayers  of  huge 
sluns  of  money,  delivering  to  India  tons 
ol  worthless  junk  that  was  represented  to 
be  usable  machine  parts.  The  Napco  af- 
fair lias  hardly  reflected  credit  upon  the 
.\gency  for  International  Development, 
officials  of  which  were  certainly  guilty 
of  poor  judgment  In  the  first  instance 
and  failure  to  supervise  and  oversee  in 
the  .second. 

As  for  helping  India's  economy — which 
presumably  was  the  purpose  for  the 
deal — a  shipload  of  junk  machinery  is 
not  much  of  a  contribution  tow'ard  that 
end.  And  the  whole  miserable  affair  is 
cxiv 228— Part  3 
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something  less  than  a  triumph  in  foster- 
ing Indian-American  amity. 

I  particularly  wish  to  salute  our  col- 
league. Representative  II  R.  Gross,  of 
Iowa,  for  his  dogged  pursuit  of  the  Naijco 
affair.  Without  his  determination  to  sec 
the  scandal  uncovered  to  tlie  lu'ht  and 
tlioroughly  .scrutinized,  it  miglit  have 
iK'on  conveniently  forgotten  and  filed 
away, 

Tno  move  bv  the  Jusri^e  D.'ijailmtnt 
occur.s  in  an  atmosjjhcre  of  eontiiiuin.:.! 
scandal  and  inismana^cnK-nt  in  ion  i-in 
aid  operati. ;ns.  The  news  media  in  the 
I'ast  .'■.evoral  davs  lia\e  corrlori  i;  number 
of  stories  dciaihna  vron'-'doiii:is  m  the 
A'uncy  for  International  D.-velo!'nii  nt. 
so.ne  of  them  of  Hagiant  ol.aiacter.  Top 
AID  officials  have  recently  Ijocn  im- 
plicated in  kickl)ack  oijerations  involving 
Belgian  firms.  A  dijtailcd  list  ut  lorcicn 
aid  abuses  was  released  by  Senat  jr  J. 
WiM.iAM  PT-LBRr:iiT  la.sL  wiek.  n.jtably 
involving  Vietnam  oi)erations. 

It.  may  bo  that,  in  an  orL'ani/atiun  as 
larr  e  as  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
viiojimcnt,  .some  smr.ll  amount  of  .scandal 
is  inevitable.  But  the  scandal  uncovered 
in  recent  months  is  not  .i  Utti.^.  rather  it 
is  a  lot.  And  it  docs  iiot  invoUc  air  it  ly 
"src.:)nd-stringers."  it  in'.ol\es  imp oriant 
!.>cople  at  lop  management  and  iwhcy- 
raaking  levels.  It  would  a.  pear  that  iliero 
is  need  for  .some  thorou^.h  liou.seclean- 
ing  at  AID.  I  welcome  the  action  com- 
menced by  the  .Justice  Din^aiimfnt 
against  Napco. 

I  note,  however,  that  the  action  is  a 
civil  one.  There  are  obvious  indications 
that  more  than  civil  wroir-s  are  mvol'.ed 
here  and  I  trust  that  Justice  is  aLso  itcss- 
Ing  for  criminal  charges  grov.-ing  out  of 
the  Napco  affair.  I  do  not  think  that  peo- 
ple who  set  about  to  bilk  some  .several 
million  dollars  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  bo  running 
around  loose.  More  appropriately,  they 
should  be  in  jail.  I  have  written  a  letter 
today  to  the  Attorney  General.  Mr. 
Ramsey  Clark,  asking  for  a  rcijoit  of  the 
activities  of  Justice  to  date  in  connection 
with  the  Napco  affair,  ijarticularly  inso- 
far as  those  activities  i)oint  toward  pos- 
sible criminal  prosecutions. 

I  insert  in  the  Recced  at  this  point  the 
article  which  appeared  m  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Saturday,  PYbruary  17.  under 
the  headline  "AID  Sues  Napco  Over  India 
Loans."  I  recommend  it  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  m.ay  not  liave  seen  ac,- 
counts  of  the  latest  developments  re\ 
yarding  the  odoriferous  Napco  deal: 
AID  Sues  Napco  Over  I.vdi.^  Lo.\ns 
(By  John  P.  MacKenziel 

The  Justice  Department,  as  lawyer  for  the 
embarrassed  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, went  to  court  yesterday  and  de- 
manded refunds  and  damages  for  more  than 
S-3  million  in  defaulted  foreign-aid  loans  that 
were  supposed  to  have  helped  India's  auto 
parts  industry. 

Charging  deceit,  false  claims  and  conspir- 
.'-.cy,  the  Government  filed  a  civil  suit  m 
Detroit's  Federal  court  against  Napco  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Napco  case  has  caused  political  dis- 
comfort for  prominent  figures,  including  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  since  it  came  to  light 
last  fall.  Humphrey's  former  legislative  coun- 
sel, Max  M.  Kampelman,  signed  the  loan 
agreements  for  Napco. 
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Kampolmaii,  ;i  Wasiiinpton  law\er.  tle- 
cUned  a  comuienl  yestcrciay,  sayin^t  it  would 
l)e  (-spi'drtlly  Inappropriate  for  hini  ".is  an 
,itl;irnev  It  r  Napco  " 

A  Nap.-o  spokesman  in  Minneapolis  said 
he  lioliovi'd  "Uie  i.-fiie  is  now  w!u-rp  It  should 
he.  m  tlie  courts  and  not  in  llie  political 
arfna  We  have  no  <loubts  that  we  will  jjrrvall 
in  t!ic  courts  ' 

Rfp  H  R.  Gro;.s  ( R-Iowa  I .  who  has  sharply 
criticii^ed  AID  and  llie  Napoo  loans,  raid  the 
Miit  points  up  liie  lack  of  adniinlslraticjn 
and  loose  admini.  tr.ilion  of  AID"  of  the  sort 
that  lias  ]/.a:'ued  AID  in  recent  days 

Misconduct  rhar;.':es  have  rf.'tiltod  in  the 
re>lt'nation  of  four  employes  of  AID'S  War  on 
HuiVior  and  its  director,  Hfrbcrt  ,T  W.'.t"rs. 
.MD  s  Securitv  Director,  Joli.i  G  Ur.Klloy.  has 
boon  .■-.uspendcd  after  an  inquiry  into  lalsl- 
liod  travel  vouchers. 

Asked  at  lils  news  conference  yesttrday 
ab.out  AID  irrogularities.  fresldent  .lohiison 
.saiil  iho  Justice  Depiirtment  h.as  the  issue 
uikIt  c(>n..ld''r..t:on  The  State  Dcp.irtmcnt's 
inspector  gencr.il  alsci  is  making  a  "thorough 
study,  "  the  I»rr.':ident  said. 

The  civil  suit  wa.s  filed  to  recover  Irom 
Napco  Iiidustries  tlie  proceeds  of  lo.ms  de- 
faulted by  Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India.  L'd., 
a  firm  cst.iblished  by  Indian  businessmen  to 
buy  Napco's  reconditioned  manufaclurine 
ccjUipmcnt  for  an  auto  parts  plant  near  New 
Delhi. 

To  finance  the  purcha.se.s,  Na;>co  necotl- 
.'itpd  a  r-2.3  million  AID  loan  in  1962  on  be- 
lialf  of  tlic  Indian  firm.  The  sui*  charged 
that  Napco  and  its  :. cents  conspired  to  con- 
ceal the  equipment's  true  value — near  $900,- 
(!00  tlinn  the  .^2.8  million  claimed  for  !t  — 
Irc.m  AID  officials. 

The  .-^uit  said  Napco  supprrs-cd  a  more 
accti:-nte  ippraiser's  rejxirt  of  the  cquip- 
menf^  value  .md  .■substituted  "a  different 
.ippraisal"  which,  the  Government  confessed, 
"•vvas  the  sole  such  data  upon  which  lAIDi 
relied  ;u  approving  the  said  lean  " 

Najico  then  "f.iiled  to  deliver"  ;he  prom- 
ised fully  operational  equipment  and  "fla- 
t-'rantly  failed"  to  recondition  it.  the  suit  said, 
but  instead  "induced,  persuaded  and  de- 
luded the  Indian  investors"  into  accepting 
substandard  deliveries. 

However.  AID  advanced  two  more  loans  of 
?-840.000  each  in  July,  1963,  and  August,  1964, 
These  loans  went  directly  to  the  Indian  firm 
for  the  plant  there.  One  of  the  Government's 
five  claims  against  Napco  Is  for  $210,000  to 
recover  Napco's  25  jx-r  cent  guarantee  of  the 
last  loan.  The  plant  ^hut  down  last  April. 

Government  lawyers  did  not  .specify  the 
total  refunds  and  damages  they  seek,  saying 
the  amounts  depended  upon  evidence  de- 
veloped at  trial. 


Private  Enterprise  and  Big  Government: 
Friend  or  Foe? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    C.\LIFOnNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
was  privileged  to  read  the  text  of  remarks 
made  by  Donald  G.  Agger,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Affairs  and  Spe- 
cial Programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  at  symposium  for  execu- 
tives held  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  my  dis- 
trict. Tlie  roles  described  for  Government 
and  for  private  enterprise  in  our  system 
were  provocatively  and  thoughtfully 
described.  I  include  that  speech  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 
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Rtmarks    by    Donald    O     Agger.    Assistant 

Secretarv  roR  Internation  M.  Aftairs  and 

.Special  PR<,GaAMi,  T  rnE  lint  Executives' 

SYMPOsirvt.   Sr     Marys   Cf'-icz   or   Cal:- 

roRNLA,   M'>R.aca,   Calif     p'SBRfARY    I     1968 

I'm  going  ^>  b^apn  tiXla;,  w.th  a  '"omplaJnt. 

and  my  complaint  la  that  mir  sponsors  have 

ri«i<p<l  this  program  against  me   Not  only  am 

I  the  only  bad  guv  on  the  program — that  is  to 

say.  the  only  fuU-tlme  Government  worker; 

even  our  topic  Is  rigged. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Thomaa  Reed 
Powell  said  "I  can  win  any  argument  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  st;ite  tne  question  "  The 
question  before  us  Is.  •Pnv.ite  E;nt.erprtae  and 
BU  Governrrent  Fnend  or  Foe  '"  Whrtt  does 
It  mean^  Well  In  the  AmTic  in  tradition 
"private  enterprise"  is  a  g'  <xJ  thing  and  'Ng 
government  ■  1«,  of  course,  a  bad  thing 

W'W  .ib'iuf  this  for  a  tr>ple''  "Creative  Gov- 
ernment and  Hear*Iess  Big  Buslne&s  Friend 
or  Foe'' ■  Y^u  see  i  lot  depends  on  how  you 
st  ite  the  question 

For  the  list  35  venrs  or  so.  we've  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  in  this  country  about  the 
dangers  of  big  government  I.  for  r.ne,  .ini 
deeply  concerned  al)out  the  clanger  of  malting 
government  \>X)  big  and  the  danger  of  gl*.  ing 
government  .too  much  authority  For  15  of 
those  years  ^.h'ave  been  watching  tlie  Federal 
monster  ooze  across  our  nitloml  landscape. 
In  .1  minu:f  or  two.  I  want  'o  articulate  for 
you  my  conviction  tliat  government  must 
never  be  called  upon  to  do  things  that  can 
l>e  dune  eSectively  outside  of  »;  Aernmeiu 

At  the  same  time,  I  ihink  tha.:  in  any  dls- 
ctLiiiun  iucii  AS  this  one.  we  sh  u!d  ls*>ep  In 
mind  that  if  government  is  i)!g.  so  is  the 
ruitlon.  We  have  more  thaji  200  million  citi- 
zens— citizens  with  needs.  ciUj:ens  v/ho  make 
demands  Our  big  government  didn't  simply 
spring  fcrth  luily  develo;  rd.  ri:''  re.iUz.ition 
of  someone's  bureaucratic  dream.  Our  g'.vern- 
ment  grew  with  our  nation,  and  It  grew  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 

I  would  point  out.  too,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions the  3poke.«men  for  private  enter- 
priie  have  been  ammg  the  most  demand- 
ing of  the  citizens.  It  was  prlva:e  enter- 
prise. Just  as  much  as  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, that  needed  regulatory  agencies  like  the 
ClvU  Aeronaut  cs  Board  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  It  was  pri- 
vate enterprise  that  needed  rhe  Small  Busi- 
ness .\dminl~traMon.  Most  observers  tLiday 
would  teil  you  Its  private  enterprise  that 
needs  urban  reaewal 

The  airline  industry  was  bul'.t  with  Fed- 
eral nourishment  and  flnancUl  support. 
Many  advances  in  ■.echnology  (the  super- 
sonic transport  and  the  hlgh-.-peed  train, 
tOT  example  I  are  m  ide  possible,  and  can 
be  made  profitable,  only  because  of  govern- 
ment— unly  because  that  s.ime  big  govern- 
ment which  we  rightly  tear  is  underwriting 
S(>  many  ventures 

.•\nd  private  enterprise  thrives  on  Federal 
research  UK'ney  0:..e  economist  has  pointed 
out  that  rese.irch  a.".d  development  In  the 
United  States  .has  been  undergoing  a  dis- 
tinct process  of  nationalization — that  three 
fourths  of  the  m>->ney  spent  in  this  nation 
(or  rese.»rc'n  .ind  development  is  speLit  by 
the  Federal  government  You  don't  often 
hear  private  enterprise  complaining  about 
that. 

Friend  or  foe.  then''  I  submit  that  the 
q'lestlon  is  Invalid  because  It  assumes  that 
prl-.  ite  en"erprl'e  and  government  are  ei- 
ther friends  or  enemies,  but  in  any  event, 
separate  from  and  somewhat  alien  to  each 
iither.  In  our  cumpiex  society,  this  simply 
li.  not  the  case.  The  edges  are  blurred — and 
sometimes  not  only  the  edges.  Our  concepts 
of  private  enterprise  have  changed  and 
evolved  right  .ilong  i*!th  our  concepts  of 
government,  and  the  result  Is  a  complicated 
mixture  of  r  :es   ind  responsibilities. 

One  prl-. ate  entrepreneur  wKl  tell  you  that 
Congress  aught  to  repeal  most  of  the  regu- 
latory laws  of  the  Federail  Government,  and 
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the  next  private  en'.repreneur  wlil  tell  you 
that  without  anti-trust  laws,  or  without 
subsidies,  or  without  import  restrictions,  or 
without  even  so-called  "fair  trade"  laws,  he 
couldn't  stay  In   business 

I  wnuld  ask  also,  ex.ictly  what  is  private 
enterprise'  Is  It  the  fellow  who  takes  the 
family  savings  to  i.>pen  a  h.irdw.»re  store  on 
the  corner?  Or  is  it  .\TiT,  whose  annual 
revenue;  are  in  excess  of  the  combined  an- 
nua! revenues  of  more  than  half  the  states? 
li  It  re.illy  private  enterprlne  when  90  per- 
cent of  a  compmy's  gro^s  income  can  be 
traced  to  contracts  let  by  the  government? 
.And  Is  It  prlv.ite  enterpriie— is  It  private 
enterprise  in  the  traditional  sense  -when 
a  corporatlijii  s  .vseta  are  owned  by  millions 
'X  stockho.ders^ — stockholders  who  are  known 
by  their  Iriends  .is  citizens  and  voters  and 
consumer.^,  and  whose  primary  concerns 
never  .\re  directed  to  the  corporation  whose 
st  M-k   'hey   h  ippen   to  hnld'' 

AT&T  now  has  more  than  three  million 
share  owners  Pr.ir.ce  lias  some  50  million 
citizens — all  share  owners,  you  might  say.  in 
the  French  national  corporations.  Which  is 
more  private,  AT&T  ur  one  of  Fr.ince's 
Socifttrs  SatiOnaU-i?  AJid  wiiere  is  the  break- 
off  point — at  Qve  mtUlun  share  owners,  or 
15.  or  30? 

And  what  of  big  j?ovenunent?  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  Americ.in  government  today 
IS  what  It  w.is  always  intended  to  be:  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances — and  more  than 
that,  a  system  of  built-in  tensions.  One  of 
the  first  things  the  schoolboy  learns  about 
his  government  la  the  concept  of  ..cparation 
of  power*.  But  -American  government  in  the 
JOtU  Century  has  gone  a  step  uirtlier.  There 
h.is  developed  within  the  Executive  Branch 
wU.it  juiijht  be  called  a  concept  of  the  sep- 
aration of  interests,  or  tlie  separation  of 
pursuits.  I  would  no  doubt  make  headlines 
tomorrow  in  somebody's  newspaper  if  I  stood 
here  and  whispered  to  you  that  a  certain 
Federal  .i^ency  m  Washington  is  ICK'klng  out 
fur  thv  welfare  of  a  certain  corporation.  That 
would  be  wrong,  and  It  would  be  news.  But  I 
would  shock  no  one  if  I  told  you  that  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  has  been  looking 
out  for  .American  farmers,  or  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  h;is  been  promoting  the 
interests  of  American  workers,  or  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  ire  helping  manufac- 
turers increase  their  exports.  We  .seldom  say 
such  things.  ;vnd  I  think  the  reason  Is  that 
they  seem  so  obvious.  .Nevertheless,  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  whether  business  and  government 
are  friends  or  enemies,  the  point  Is  worth 
ma:%lnp. 

In  1892  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  E. 
Perkins  w  is  president  of  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  dlssutlsrted  with  the  activities  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ;ind  he 
happenrd  to  *3e  a  personal  friend  of  Richard 
Olney,  who  was  Attorney  General  under  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  So  Mr.  Perkins  wrote  the 
Attorney  General  and  ur;,'ed  that  he  work  In 
Washington  for  the  abolition  of  the  ICC. 
The  .Attorney  General's  reply  Is  interesting. 
Let  me  read  you  part  of  the  letter. 

"My  Impression."  said  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral, "would  be  that  looking  at  the  mutter 
from  a  railroad  point  of  view  exclusively.  It 
would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  undertake.  .  . 
The  attempt  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 
If  It  naturally  succeeded  and  was  made  on 
the  grounds  of  tlie  Inefflciency  and  useless- 
ness  of  the  commission,  the  result  would  very 
probably  be  giving  it  the  power  it  now  lacks. 
The  comnusslon.  iis  its  function  has  now 
been  limited  by  the  courts,  is.  <  r  ■.  an  l)e  iiiade. 
of  greater  use  to  the  railroads.  It  meets  the 
popular  clamor  for  a  government  supervisor 
of  railroads  at  the  same  time  that  the  super- 
vision Is  almost  entirely  nomln.il  Further, 
the  older  such  a  commission  gets  to  be,  the 
more  inclined  It  will  be  found  to  take  the 
railroad  view  of  things.  .  .  The  part  of  wis- 
dom Is  not  to  destroy  the  commission,  but 
to  utilize  It." 
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I  want  to  make  a  pmijosal  today,  and  I  ;n 
going  to  direct  my  proposal  to  the  Steering- 
Committee  tor  next  year's  Executives'  Svin- 
poslum  here  at  .s.iint  Mary's  College.  .Mv 
proposal  Is  that  next  year's  topic  for  dlscu.s- 
slon  be  this  Friend  or  Foe  The  Public  In- 
terest vs.  the  Goverimient-Industry  Coali- 
tion "  That  Is,  government  and  .ndustry  un 
one  side:  the  public  Intere.st  on  the  other 
I  would  like  to  hear  a  i^roup  of  businessmen 
engage  the  question  ot  whether  their  political 
power  and  their  public  relations  and  lobby- 
ing resources  have  been  so  strong  as  to  weight 
the  scales  of  government  on  the  side  of  In- 
dustry I  would  like  to  hear  your  views  as  t4' 
whether  the  ml'slons  of  prl-,,ite  enternrlf.e 
include  a  responsibility  to  let  goM-rnment 
serve  the  public  interest  undeflected  by  the 
vested  interests. 

So  far  I've  said  that  I  can't  really  define 
private  enterprise  and  that  I  can't  categorl/e 
very  neatly  all  the  elements  of  government 
But  I  win  suite  my  own  definition  of  the  alms 
of  the  two.  The  prlm.Try  i^oal  of  government 
is  the  well-being  of  Its  citizens— all  Its  citi- 
zens, The  primary  goal  of  private  enterprise  is 
making  moncv. 

I  start-  as  I'm  sure  yovi  do  -with  the  prem- 
Use  that  a  free  enterprise  system.  <ir  more 
accurately,  .a  private  enterprise  system,  is  the 
best  economic  system  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
all  the  people  of  a  community.  One  ran  con- 
struct .111  sorts  of  philosophical  or  so.-lologl- 
cal  or  even  theological  arguments  to  support 
that  ihesls.  Today.  I  will  plead  only  the  his- 
torical argument — which  Is  to  say  that  a  free 
enterprise  system  works.  Heaven  knows,  it 
has  worked  for  the  United  States. 

Private  enterprise  built  this  country  and 
helped  unify  the  various  sections  of  this 
country.  Private  enterprise  helped  mike  in- 
dividual citizens  physically  and  economically 
healthy  It  helped  us  through  a  domestic  '.var 
and  through  lorelgn  wars.  The  world  in  the 
20th  Century  Is  a  acrt  of  llvli:g  laboratC/ry  oi 
economic  .^y.stems.  Many  theories  have  been 
tested.  I  think  t^ere  is  no  nuest'on  In  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  that  the  prlvatp  enter- 
prise wav,  the  .American  vvav.  has  stood  the 
test.  .And  :t  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Still.  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  also  that 
we  could  not  have  a  healthy  economic  .svstem 
If  private  enteprlse  were  completely  un- 
checked bv  government.  Without  tiie  coun- 
ter-balance of  government,  .John  D  Rocke- 
feller might  have  had  all  the  money;  and  ail 
the  rest  of  us  would  have  been  poor.  I  think 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  leettl- 
mate  functions  of  government  is  to  help  pri- 
vate enterprise  work — in  a  .sense,  to  help  pro- 
tect free  enterprl.se  from  self-destruction. 

I  said  belore  lliat  the  primary  goal  of 
prlv.ite  enterpri.se  is  making  money  and  "hat 
I  believe  this  goal  coincides,  for  the  mo.st 
part,  with  the  goveinment's  goal  of  enh;:nc- 
ing  tiie  well-being  of  the  people  But  now 
let's  draw  the  contrr.st.  While  the  people 
weren't  paying  attention — and  thus  viuie 
the  government  wasn  t  paving  attention — 
private  enterprise  helped  pollute  our  air  and 
our  rivers.  It  i  ontributed  to  the  decav  of  our 
cities.  It  spoiled  large  areas  n{  scenic  and 
recreational  value.  It  helped  rolidif}-  the 
divisions  among  the  races  It  shored  up 
social  systems  which  denied  "ononiic  and 
educational  opport.initv  to  eriain  Ejroups 
of  citizens  It  s-old  us  untafe  automobiles 
and  diseased  meat 

I  am  bv  no  means  indicting  the  p;.vate 
enterprise  .-vftem-  but  I  voMld  ask  you, 
should  private  enterprise  set  limits  on  Its 
goals  so  that  In  its  eagerness  to  expnnd  assets 
and  Income,  it  does  not  trod  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  as  a  whole''  Or  should 
government  set  those  limits? 

And  what  ol  social  sfibilitv?  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  privat"  enterpri.s?  to  the 
worker  whose  talents  are  made  u;'n"r""sarv 
bv  new  technologv''  In  my  ofUce  In  the  D"- 
partment  of  Transport'itlon.  we  talk  txbo\it 
what  has  been  called  "the  contalr.er  revolu- 
tion " —  the  use  of  large  containers  or  boxes, 
to  ship  quickly   and  efficiently   the  cargoes 
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that  tratlltlonally  have  been  moved  labori- 
ously. Item  by  Item,  from  rail  to  ship  or 
from  ship  to  truck.  Dio  container  can  be 
packaged  at  the  factory  and  moved  from 
one  mode  of  transportation  to  another  and 
never  opened,  never  unpacked,  until  It 
reaches  Its  final  destination  somewhere 
across  Uie  ocean  The  container  threatens 
to  put  thousands  of  longshoremen  out  of 
work  rill.-.  IS  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
•ibout  technologlral  unemployment  N'ow  I 
.i.sk  you.  who.se  job  ;s  it  to  Icjok  alter  these 
men  ' 

-Are  they  the  responsibility  of  private  en- 
terprise^ the  same  prr, ate  enter])ri.se  which 
boasts  so  often  that  it  provides  job.s  and 
good  lives  for  so  many  .Amerldns  .^ 

Or  .ire  thev  the  responslbilitv  (.f  t;overii- 
inenf  And  If  so.  why  is  It,  then,  th.it  when 
the  government  suggests  a  new  program  to 
solve  the  j)roblems  of  unemplovment.  busi- 
nessmen iometimes  lead  llie  ;;ttacks  against 
the  progr.  m? 

I  say  that  prlva'e  iiidustrv  can't  liave  it 
both  way."^.  Perhaps  indu.stry  has  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  displaced  bv  its 
shiny  new  machines  But  govenmient  can't 
take  that  narrow  a  view  not  in  nur  society: 
not.   if   you   will,   in   .i   dem-icratlc  society. 

My  own  bias  is  tli.t  the  makrtplace  ought 
to  be  ."Uovved  to  i.>per.ite  at  the  lowest  cost 
.nd  price  levels  possible.  I  would  like  the 
marketplace  to  function  without  regard  to  a 
u-reat  many  socl.?]  i>roblem.s.  But  the  .ocial 
jjrobli  ni.<  must  li>»  met  ami  yovi'.ro  aware.  I'm 
sure,  of  '(.he  overhead  involved  in  running  an 
oper.ition  out  ol  W.ishin^ton. 

Where  contamerizalion  is  ccnrrrncd,  the 
slapping  interest,-  ..ijd  the  lor.K'^hOi-eine.rs 
union  hero  on  the  Wert  Coast  have  readied 
an  accommi-Kiatlon  which  is  :',t  least  creative 
iiid  which  could  set  a  [i.-ittern  for  other  in- 
dustries. In  1960.  the  Pacific  Maritime  .As- 
sociation .liid  the  International  Loiictshore- 
inen',s  and  W.rehousomen'.-,  Union  .sipned  .i 
.  ontract  vvluch  :i!niclp,ites  tlu.t  lewer  .aid 
fewer  lonEjsiioremcn  may  be  needed.  Tlie  con- 
tract provides  both  lump-^uni  jj.ivments  to 
•he  i-.nion  ai'.d  incentives  for  the  early  retire- 
ment of  individit  lis.  In  this  instance  the 
tlynamics  were  .'uch  that  private  etiterprise 
::ushloned  an  .igrcenient  which  .ippears  to  Ije 
working  satlstactorily  lo.-  mo.-t  of  those  in- 
volved. 

I  don't  know  what  is  the  iong-ltrm  point 
'if  the  story  ..bnrt  the  ILWU  ai:d  rontainer- 
izatlon.  But  I  would  pnjnt  out  to  yoti  That  It 
does  contalti  a  question  of  lur.dimetu.il  so- 
cial and  economic  importance.  To  what  ex- 
tent should  technolonicnl  uneinployment  be 
viewed  .ls  the  iiiiaiuid  responsibility  of  the 
.ndustry  ai  m  the  c.i.se  of  the  longshore- 
in?n?  Is  this  problem  more  properly  a  respoti- 
^ib:!ltv  of  the  socletv  as  ri  whole — of  big 
government  if  you  will,  be  It  state  or  federal 
t;overnment? 

Not  long  :igo  I  read  a  lieartenin^  article  by 
Victor  H.  Palmieri,  ine  president  of  the  Janss 
Investment  Corporation,  Mr.  Palmieri  sug- 
gests that  one  ol  'tie  critical  questions  facing 
•he  nation  is  vvliether  the  business  commu- 
nity is  really  willing  to  scr;p  its  almost  ha- 
bitual opposition  to  !!Overnment  action,  and 
whether  business  will  Join  the  ctTort  to  find 
new  vvavs  to  meet  public  needs. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Palmieri: 

"The  old  principles,  or  rather  the  process 
111  which  they  operate,  can  be  stated  this 
way  Politics  expresses  the  public  need.  Gov- 
•'lunent  accepts  the  mandate  to  fill  the  need. 
rhe  business  community,  following  Its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  containment,  first  denies  the 
need,  then  seeks  to  limit  the  response  of 
govcnunent.  Two  decades  later  both  the 
particular  need  and  the  governmental  re- 
sponse are  accepted  as  legitimate  and  appro- 
priate; a  new  administration  comes  to  power 
with  a  new  mandate  for  social  action;  and 
the  whole  melancholy  process  is  repeated. 

"The  result."  says  M.  Palmieri,  "Is  not  fail- 
ure so  much  as  It  is  a  discontinuity  In  the 
rhythm  of  our  progress  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
free  people." 
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Now  there  are  some  people  who  would  .sug- 
gest that  this  "discontinuity  in  the  rhythm 
of  our  progress"  has  served  the  nation  well. 
They  would  argue  that  without  foot-drag- 
(.'Ing  by  business  and  others,  the  nation 
would  have  gone  too  far  too  fast,  Perliaps 
so. 

I  submit,  however,  that  lime  Is  running 
short  for  the  solution  of  some  jn-obiems. 
Our  cities  were  on  fire  in  1967.  In  that  situa- 
tion, can  we  atford  a  jjrocess  in  whidi  needs 
are  first  denied  and  rc-poiiscs  ,iro  then 
limited? 

L.ist  Crtoher.  Paul  Ooidinan  ;  pr'ke  in 
Washington  at  a  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  National  Security  Industrial  .Association. 
I  don't  know  liov.'  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  views  of  Paul  Goodm.in.  It  is  a  vast 
understatement  to  .s.iv  that  lliey  are  cnn- 
lrover;:ial,  especially  vhen  Mr.  Goodman  is 
.'■pe.iklng  to  the  leaders  of  larpc  c.'rp>,ra- 
tlons.  I'd  like  to  quote  something  Mr.  Good- 
man said. 

He  vva.s  talking  about  nrb.iii  atf.Lirs.  and 
about  whether  .\merirnn  b',isine:-s  i.s 
equlppr'd  !o  a-^slst  m  the  vast  "irban  ci'^an-op 
and  renovation  which  most  .Anieric.ns  now 
a.'.ree  i.s  mandatory.  This  is  Mr.  Go(  dman 
sp'aklng  to  the  executives: 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  your  companies  who 
have  oversold  the  jiLmps  anci  the  cars,  pol- 
luted the  air  and  water,  and  hclkcd  at  even 
triv  il  remedies,  .■^o  ih.at  I  do  noi  .sec  how 
\ou   can   be   inor.iHy   tn'sted   with    the   job." 

And  a  little  later.  !u-  said: 
\..i:r  ■- hii.lLi.  •;  ,  ..".tr  :m  ninpllfy  ..nd 
retrench,  but  always  to  devise  new  equip- 
ment lo  alleviate  the  ines.s  that  you  have 
helped  to  in.ike  witli  your  previous  equip- 
ment," 

L'.'t'::  assume  lor  the  sake  of  argument 
that  Mr.  Gr>odman's  indictment  lias  some 
validity.  (Wiio  would  deny  tliat  it  has  at 
least  some  validity?  i  If  so,  then  lor  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  lime,  business  and  ^^overn- 
ment    ojiglit    to   be   enemies. 

We  .hear  quite  a  bit  these  days  ihov.t  how 
bu.'intss  has  developed  a  conscience — how 
it's  KOing  to  help  clean  up  the  slums  and 
clean  up  the  rivers  and  construct  new  bul- 
warks against  urban  sprawl.  .All  you've  got 
lo  do  IS  turn  on  the  television  .set  lo  see 
a  txtrolei:m  company  tcllint;  that  its  re- 
'ineries  arc  so  iiollutlon-frce  that  'he  lish 
and  the  waterfowl  l.ve  In  health  and  luxury 
and  social  welfare  In  the  marshlands  just 
outside  the  refinery  doorway.  All  you've  got 
to  do  Is  flip  to  the  Inside  of  a  magazine  to 
see  a  producer  of  tractors  or  fertilizers  or 
pharmaceuticals  telling  how  its  products  are 
going  to  help  save  *he  overpopulated  and 
undernourished  world. 

Regardle.ss  of  how  much  real  substance 
there  is  behind  the  advertlslne  campaigns, 
we  entered  a  new  era  when  we  reached  the 
point  that  business  felt  it  liad  to  try  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  it  has  a  lonscience. 
We've  come  a  long  way.  There  is  hardly  any- 
one successful  in  business  today  who  would 
think  of  uttering  such  a  statement  as  "the 
public  be  damned," 

But  I  think  we've  got  to  ko  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  advertisements  if  we  want 
lo  explore  seriously  the  question  of  whether 
the  corporation  can  be  an  institution,  as 
someone  said,  "for  good  as  well  as  gain." 

I  hope  private  enterprise  can  find  ways 
to  accomplish  good  things  and  still  stay  in 
business.  I  hope  corporate  managers  are 
ingenious  enough  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done,  and  that  they  can  do  so 
without  making  the  stockholders  loo  angry. 
I  hop>e  that  technology  will  provide  us  new 
tools  for  Improving  the  lives  of  .ill  our  citi- 
zens at  costs  they  and  the  nation  can  afford. 

The  reason  for  my  hope  is  simple.  I  don't 
think  governmental  Institutions  as  we  know 
them  are  any  better  at  getting  things  done 
than  non-governmental  institutions.  Indeed, 
I'm  convinced  that  institutions  outside  the 
government  are  generally  better  equipped  for 
action  than  any  govfernmental  Institutions 
which  have  yet  been  devised. 
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Hut  I  will  say  that  private  enierprl.'ie  has 
u.Mially  lacked  the  motivation  to  work  for 
^ood  as  well  is  lor  gain:  and  private  mana- 
gers have  lelt  for  good  reason  that  ihey 
lacked  the  mandate  to  work  lor  trood  as  well 
as  ijaln.  It  ,i11  tliat  Is  chanKliif^,  I  rejoice 
i  n  t  he  pri.  sped 

.'list  two  vveel-s  ago.  President  Johnson  In 
!iis  state  of  the  Unif>n  addrc'-s  called  ffjr  a 
Ijartnershlp  between  government  and  indus- 
try to  work  for  certain  national  goals  ,'-uch 
as  full  ^•mjiloyment.  The  Presidr-ni  was  seri- 
ous when  he  sucfresied  ihls  iiartnr-r,'.hlp  And 
I  think  I  i.an  sav  ihat  the  Prc'^ulent.  an:!  all 
of  us  m  f.'overnment.  will  be  ddiBhted  if 
prlva'i  iiuerpri.-e  chooses  to  be  the  leading 
pi'rmer     if  l)usiness  c'ecides  to  lead  the  way. 

I  ;liink  that  tciday,  more  than  ever  be- 
lore. ousinessmen  know  ihey  have  a  stake 
in  solving  problems  such  as  unemplovment, 
Tl'.is  is  made  abundantly  'lenr  bv  a  ».'.Iaiice 
at  the  list  o;  corporate  participants  in  a 
!  rr.iip  su.  li  .'s  the  I'rb.m  Coalition,  which  re- 
ij.irted  last  summer  on  the  plight  of  the  nn- 
ilon','-.  cities.  The  fouragcous  nature  of  that 
group's  propo;-;als  is  evidence  'hat  business- 
men ran  be  as  darlns  as  any  other  trrriup 
in  ihe  search  for  solutions  lo  the  niition's 
proMeins. 

On  the  <nlier  Jiaiid.  we  would  be  naive  In 
ihe  extreme  If  we  assumed  that  (.overnment 
ran  ,^a!ely  abdicate  to  Indu.-trv  ihe  ba'lc  re- 
sponsibility for  those  activities  in  which  the 
profit  motive  is  absent.  What  we  must  do  is 
t'ssure  iliat  jirivate  industry  recognl:'en  and 
fncournges  ihe  need  lor  governrnt-nl  activity 
at  the  .same  time  that  jirlvnte  industry  is 
innlntfiining  relentless  jjressure  on  govern- 
ment in  order  to  l:eep  the  burenuerncy's 
Lrrcedv  Tendencies  under  control 

That  brings  ine  to  my  hnal  p.lnt  .Anv- 
thing  as  large  and  powerful  as  yo-'ernment 
represents  ,;  vast  )>otential  il.reat  lo  lliat 
untl  in  our  society  which  is  oi  i^eat'-'r  value 
than  government  i^r  business;  that  is,  the 
individual  I  want  lo  close  this  little  sermon 
with  an  appeal,  unu  my  appeal  is  tli.it  jirivute 
entf-rprlsc  become  the  aaeresslve  and  un- 
tiring defender  of  i!;e  individual  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

If  private  enterpri~e  can  do  thi  job — if 
private  individuals  v.orking  through  private 
institutions  can  .assume  this  role,  then  pri- 
vate en;erpri:e  vvlll  become  in  truth  what  its 
public  relations  pe^.ple  have  always  said  it 
■vvas  ajui  what  it  li.as  always  wanted  to  be. 

Let  r.ie  explain  what  I  mean  This  ereit 
nation  is  challenged  today  in  vvc.ys  no  ualion 
iias  iieen  challenged  belore.  It  is  challenged 
•o  jjrovc,  a?ain-it  increasing  odds,  vvh.at  .Amer- 
icans have  i-lways  felt  to  he  true.  It  is  chal- 
len.^cd  to  demonstrate  that  a  growing, 
wealthy,  lilghly  industrialized  nation  can 
tjrovide  jilenty  ol  privacy,  plenty  of  breathing 
.  pace,  plenty  of  choice  for  the  individual 

Let's  examine  The  'ihrcat.  We  iiave  come  u 
a  ■m.e  m  hist::ry  when  the  jircblenis  of  ex- 
panding population,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tlie  p.xssible  answers  o^'crcd  by  tcchnolcy,  en 
the  other  hand,  tempt  us  to  (Io  Thln^  which 
would  not  nave  occurred  to  previous  fenera- 
tions. 

Someone  iiai>  said  tliat  the  most  awesome 
thing  lie  ever  saw  was  machines  making 
maclimes.  But  that  isn't  nearly  .is  awesoi..e 
or  as  frighlenlnt-'  as  The  possibility  we  now 
face — the  iiossibility  not  that  machine.'  will 
make  people,  but  that  they  will  shape  people 
and  direct  people's  lives. 

We're  coming  to  a  time,  too,  when  ma- 
chines can  Talk  to  machines — when  your  com- 
puter on  the  west  coast  can  interroeate 
someone  else's  computer  on  the  east  coast 
and  when,  between  the  Two  of  them,  they 
can  catalogue  just  about  all  there  Is  to  know- 
about  such-and-such  an  individual.  What 
are  the  consequences  going  to  be  for  the 
American  individual  when  the  computers 
have  stored  up.  along  with  his  Social  Se- 
curity number,  every  little  bit  and  piece  of 
his  life — every  time  he  fot  In  trouble,  every 
failure,  every  success? 

At  Columbia  University,  Zblgniew  Brzezln- 


3ki  has  described  the  period  we  .tre  about  to 
ent«T  as  '  the  Technetrunle  Age'  —a  time  in 
which  society  Is  shaped  by  the  impact  of 
technology  and  electronics,  especially  com- 
puteri  and  cunimunlcations  devices  Brzezlu- 
slci  aslLs  these  questions. 

"Can  -.he  indi.itUirtl  .md  ?ctence  co-exist, 
or  will  trie  dyniunic  momentum  of  the  tat- 
ter fiinUiimentiiUy  alter  the  former,  can  nxan, 
living  In  the  scientific  age.  grow  in  intellec- 
tual depth  and  philosophical  meaning,  and 
thus  in  his  personal  liberty  too.  can  tne  in- 
stitutioiw  of  p<->;itical  democracy  be  adapted 
to  the  new  conditions  siifflclently  quickly  to 
meet  the  crues.  yet  without  debasing  their 
demixrrilic  character?" 

Private  enterprise  has  alwas-s  pictured  It- 
self -IS  tne  realm  of  opportunity  for  the 
Individual  In  America.  And  11  has  pictured 
Itself  also  i\o  a  protector  of  privacy-  the  in- 
stitutional framework  which  allows  the  indi- 
vidual to  make  his  own  choices  and  select 
his  own  way. 

Whether  or  not  the  Horatio  Alger  stories 
have  nad  any  real  bii.sis  In  fact.  I  suggest 
that  private  enterprise  today  can  do  a  service 
for  this  country  if  It  will  establish  Itself  as 
the  defender  of  the  traditions  it  has 
pre.iched.  Private  enterprise  can  make  itself 
the  stilwartrefuge  for  the  individual — the 
place  whera.  promising  new  ideas  are  wel- 
come; tne  pl.ice  where  .my  man.  regardless 
of  r.ice  or  position,  can  pnjve  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  intelligence  and  his  ingenuity 
and  his  willingness  to  work. 

Id  like  to  see  private  enterprise  great  cor- 
poration and  small  business  alike-lead  the 
tight  against  racial  discrimination.  I'd  like  to 
see  private  enterprise  lead  the  flght  against 
the  demeaning  Institutionalization  which 
threatens  our  pride  as  human  beings.  I'd  like 
to  see  private  enterprise  lead  the  fight  against 
unnecessary  invasions  of  our  private  lives. 

In  this  context.  I  commend  to  you  the 
work  that  h.«  been  done  m  W.ishinglon  by 
s'lch  men  as  Senator  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
and  Representttlve  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 
They  have  seen  technological  snooping  de- 
vices and  mrormation-stortng  computer  sys- 
tenw  as  poten-laJ  threats  to  our  freedom. 
Senator  Ervm  has  called  upon  American  in- 
dustry—  upon  private  enterprise — to  devise 
safeguards  against  the  use  of  such  devices 
to  invade  our  privacy 

rradltlonally.  private  enterprise  has  been 
the  Innovating  and  inventive  force  m  the 
American  society  I  would  like  to  see  those 
talonts  used  to  make  the  promises  of  oppor- 
tunity more  meaningful  to  Individual  Amer- 
icans. In  our  laws  and  In  our  public  institu- 
tuns  we  have  eliminated  much  of  the  racial 
discriminatioa  which  has  shamed  us  as  a  na- 
tuin.  Now  private  enterprise  can  lead  the 
way  In  providing  private  opportunity.  Look 
at  what  Aerojet-General  has  done  m  the 
Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles  Look  at  what 
Ford  Motor  Company  Ls  doing — going  into 
the  ghettos  to  recruit  workers  and  offering 
them  bos  fare  and  lunch  money  until  that 
first  pay  check  arrives. 

.-Knd  look  at  Neiman-Marcus.  the  depart- 
me:it  store.  I:  announced  recently  to  its 
suppliers  that  in  the  future,  the  store — and 
I  quote — "would  rather  do  business  with  a 
company  which  Is  actively  and  sincerely 
pursuing  a  policy  of  equal  opportunity  than 
to  continue  to  do  business  with  one  which  is 
not."  Stanley  Marcus,  the  president  of  the 
stt>re.  noted  that  the  federal  government 
demands  that  its  suppliers  be  equal  rippor- 
tun«ty  employers.  And  he  said  "We  believe 
a  private  company  should  do  no  less." 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Neiman-Marcus 
plan  or  the  Ford  plan  or  any  other  specific 
private  undertaking  of  this  sort  appeals  to 
you  as  a  businessman.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
you  as  businessmen  have  the  know-how  and 
the  tools  to  help  make  this  nation  continue 
to  be  a  nation  In  which  private,  individual 
achievement  is  encouraged. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  has  been 
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found  throughout  our  hl8lt)ry  in  the  riches 
of  our  diversity.  I  have  had  the  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  our  diversity  is  threatened  by 
technology  not  only  by  the  machines,  but 
by  the  techii.>cr.iLs  who  man  them--'  the  sys- 
tems systems  pe<iplc,'  I  like  to  cull  them; 
the  pooplr  wh<«e  lurmulas.  ll  ihry  aren't 
carelul.  will  make  no  provision  lor  a  flash 
of  brilliance  or  an  admission  of  rrrnr  Our 
diversity — our  heritage  as  a  pluralistic 
society-  may  be  at  stake  In  tlie  complex, 
technology -oriented  world  of  today.  I  lo<jk 
to  private  cnt<'rpilse  .is  a  fully  appropriate 
guardian  I'f  'hit  liprli.igo 


Court  Orders  D'sclosure  of  Selective 
Service    Infotniation 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

Of  L  \;.u..ii.N:.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTAriVES 

Tuesdai/.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Sp^'aker.  I  take  this 
occa.sion  to  alert  iny  collpayufs  that  the 
Freedom  uf  Inlorriiation  Art  may  wfll  be 
the  undoint;  of  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Henshcy's 
one-man.  ill-conceivod  iiublic  mjorma- 
tion  policy  with  which  the  .selective  .-.crv- 
ice  system  has  been  afflicted  for  so  many 
years. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  running 
battle  my  Information  Subcommittee  has 
been  havintr  w.th  the  (rood  i;enoral  about 
makiiii,'  public  pertinent  information 
about  local  draft  board  members  Time 
and  asam  I  have  tried  to  impress  on  the 
Selective  Service  Director  that  the  Amer- 
ican peiple  have  a  moral  and  lawful 
nyht  to  know  the  idi-ntity  and  full  back- 
ground of  persons  who  .serve  on  local 
draft  boards  and  make  decisions  about 
the  military  service  of  the  .vouns;  men  in 
their  communities — decisions  wiiich,  in 
many  instances,  literally  deal  with  life 
and  death. 

But  despite  vigorous  proddin?.  General 
Hershey  has  until  now  .-steadfastly  re- 
fused to  issue  an  unqualified  directive 
making  it  mandatory  to  disclose  u  com- 
plete identification  of  local  board  mem- 
bers as  a  matter  of  public  record. 

However,  as  I  su:i;ested  earlier,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  may  force 
the  Director  to  chant;e  his  shoit-sishted 
policy  because  last  week,  pursuant  to  an 
action  filed  under  the  judicial  review 
provision  of  the  law.  a  U  S  district  court 
in  Pennsylvania  ordered  the  clerk  of  a 
local  draft  board  to  di.sclo.se  the  names, 
residence  address,  date  of  biith.  len^'th 
of  service  with  tlie  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  to  -live  an  indication  of  any 
military  affiliation  of  the  members  of  the 
local  board.  In  addition  the  clerk  was 
told  to  disclose  the  name  and  address  of 
the  adviser  to  registrants  of  the  local 
board:  the  name  and  address  and  date 
of  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  appeals 
agent  of  the  local  board,  and  to  Kive  the 
precise  boundaries  of  the  ueosraphical 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  board  With  the 
exception  of  revealiui;  only  the  names  of 
the  board  members,  requests  for  the  In- 
formation had  been  previously  rejected 
by  Selective  Service  System  o!!icials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  district  court  In 
Pennsylvania  has  rendered  a  milestone 
decision  as  it  uphold.>  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  fully  informed 
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about  the  business  of  t!overnment:  it  puts 
General  Her.^hey  on  notice  that  hi.s 
archaic  information  policy  must  be  re- 
vamped, and  not  least  it  points  up  the 
elTicacy  of  the  judicial  review  provision 
which  I  con.sidei  to  be  the  key.=tone  of 
the   Freedom   of   Information  Act. 

The  decision  follows: 
I  In  the  us    Di.strlrt  Court   for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  I 

DwtiiHT  At'BREY  Martin.  434  S.  t5'2ND  Strekt. 

PlIlLAKFLl'UIA.  PlNN.SYlVANIA  1  M 

NEUSfHEL.  Clkrk,  Ldcal  Board  No,  136. 
1421  Cherrv  .SiRtEr.  Philadhipiiia,  Pfnn- 
SYLVANiA-   Civil    Action    No.    t'8-301 

ORDER 

And  now,  this  13th  day  of  February,  lOtJH. 
•upon  consideration  of  the  complaint  liled  in 
tills  action,  and  after  argument  by  counsel 
for  the  parties,  it  Is  hereby  ordered  i»s 
follows; 

Defendant  M.  Ncuschel,  Clerk  of  Loc;il 
Board  No.  136.  is  ordered  to  dl.<iclose  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  plaint  Uf  In  accord 
wltli    ills   request  dated   Ueceniber   14.    1067: 

ll  The  name,  residence  addresses,  ilate  cf 
birth,  length  of  .'.ervice  with  the  Selective 
System  and  indication  of  any  military  af- 
filiation of  the  members  of  Local  Board  No. 
136  as  of  December  14.  1067. 

2)  Name  and  address  of  the  Adviser  to 
Registrants  of  Local  Board  No.  136. 

3t  Name  and  acldross.  and  date  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  of  the  .Appeals  Agent  of  L>H-al 
Board  No.  136. 

4)  The  precise  botmdarles  of  the  ideo- 
graphical Jurisdiction  of  Local  Board  No. 
136. 

By  the  Court; 

Wood,  J. 


Foreign  Farm  Laborers 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
'.veeks  ai,'o,  at  the  end  of  January,  the 
Department  of  Labor  once  aj^ain  held 
heuniK's  on  revisint;  the  criteria  for  im- 
portation of  foreii;n  farmworkers  under 
Public  Law  414. 

At  these  hearini;s  convmcinti  argu- 
ments were  once  aeain  presented  for 
abolishing'  the  importation  of  foreign 
farm  laborers.  E.xpcrlence  since  the  end 
of  the  brac.ro  i5ro;;ram  has  proven  con- 
clusively that  American  agriculture  can 
get  alon-,'  well  without  the  massive  infu- 
sions of  foreisn  latwrcrs  wiiich  were  once 
claimed  to  be  e.s.sential.  The  number  of 
braceros  admitted  last  year  was  only  6.- 
100.  Tliere  is  stron::  evidence  that  even 
tins  numb<.'r  was  unnecessary. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not 
have  any  imported  farm  laborers  until 
we  have  assured  all  of  our  domestic 
workers  of  fair  wat:es  and  adequate  work- 
in-::  conditions,  .something  which  we  liave 
not  yet  dane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks  the  .statement  of 
Mr.  Michael  Peevey  of  the  California  La- 
bor Federation.  AFL-CIO,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitts  and  Mr.  Cesar  Chavez. 
These  remarks  were  given  to  the  Labor 
Department's  so-called  adverse  effect 
hearings  on  January  31,  1968.  In  his  re- 
mai-ks,  Mr.  Peevey  announces  again  the 
position  of  the  California  Federation  of 
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Labor  opposin.e;  the  importation  of  for- 
eign farm  laborers. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  Record,  as  follows: 

.SrATFMFNT   OF  THE    CaI  IFORNlA    L.ABOR   FEDERA- 
TION,    .AFL  CIO.     I3EFORF.    THE    US.    DEPART- 

mi:nt  of  Ijapor.  on  I?f;vi-ing  the  Criteria 

for  importatio.n  of  forfign  farmworkers 

Unuf.r    PtT.Lic    Lavs'    414.    .San    t^ANCiSco. 

January  31.   liJ68 

Mv  name  is  Michael  Peevey  and  I  am 
Hfse.irth  Director  of  the  California  Labor 
Fttieration.  .AFL-CIO.  I  am  appearing  on 
behalf  of  Tl"ic;s.  L.  Pitts.  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  our  Fcdfrntlun.  I  am  also  appearing  on 
beh.ilf  of  Ccf-ar  Chives,  Director  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  C'Ommlttee, 
.■\Ft^-CIO 

The  im.sltlou  uf  the  California  AFL-CIO 
rettardmg  the  importutlon  of  temporary  for- 
eitrn  larm  labor  h.as  111.U  changed.  We  oppose 
imt>ortat:'jn  of  such  workers,  believing  it 
unnecc.'i.'-ary.  We  took  this  position  at 
similar  lienrlnvi's  in  December,  1966  and 
December,   1964. 

During  the  long  years  that  Public  Law 
78  existed,  we  maintained  that  there  was 
no  real  shortage  of  domestic  farm  workers. 
At  every  opportunity  we  j)C)lnted  out  that 
massive  lmp.)rtation  of  foreign  farm  workers 
acted  onlv  to  severely  depress  domestic  farm 
worker  eariiings  and  to  (.onipound  llie  serious 
jjroblem^  lacing  the  California  farm  labor 
force. 

An  inkling  of  the  adver.^e  impact  foreign 
Inijxirtation  programs  have  had  can  be 
gained  iiy  reco.;n^/,ing  that  25  years  iigo  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  C.ilifornia  farm 
workers  were  about  two-thirds  the  average 
hourly  earnings  of  the  st:ite's  manufacturing 
work  force.  In  recent  years,  despite  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  imported  farm 
workers,  the  comparable  lisure  hovers  around 
50  percent.  Thus,  over  the  last  25  years,  in 
a  relative  sense  at  least.  California's  domestic 
farm  workers  have  fallen  farther  behind 
their  industrial  counterparts.  The  major 
cause  h.\s  been  forei>;n  farm  worker  impor- 
tation programs.  The  best  way  to  change  this 
situation  is  to  cut  otf,  now  and  forever,  such 
importation. 

.•\t  this  late  date  it  should  be  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that  all  California  agriculture 
lias  benefited  'oy  the  termination  of  P.L.  78. 
The  lacts  speak  for  themselves.  While  the 
number  of  "braceros"  certified  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  dropped  from  20.300 
In  1965  to  8.000  m  1966  and  6.100  in  1967, 
domestic  farm  worker  employment  ereatly 
increased  In  1966  it  was  m.jre  than  16.000, 
on  an  average  annual  basis,  above  the  1964 
level,  even  though  larm  productivity  rose 
rapidly.  Total  domestic  farm  worker  earn- 
ln-:s.  which  were  f616  million  in  1964  (the 
last  year  <if  wh.ilesale  "bracero"  importa- 
tion!, rose  to  S.739  mtllion  in  1965,  to  .$794 
million  in  1966.  .aid  will  reach  an  estimated 
$815~*820  million  m  1967.  Gross  larm  income 
has  also  risen  over  the  past  few  years.  In 
1964  It  was  below  .53.7  billion;  the  1967  esti- 
mate 13  .*-4  billion.  Moreover,  this  nation's 
balance  if  payments  position  has  benefited 
by  ever  $50  million  a  year. 

It  is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  domestic 
farm  workers,  growers,  and  small  merchants 
m  rural  ccmm unities  have  benefited  from  the 
end  of  massive  lorelgn  farm  worker  importa- 
tion. Recognizing  this,  and  for  reasons  of  so- 
cial equity  and  Justice,  it  is  our  strong  belief 
that  no  foreign  farm  workers  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  this  year  or  in 
subsequent  years.  We  believe  that  Public  Law 
414  should  be  amended  to  bar  foreign  farm 
worker  importation  entirely. 

There  Is  surely  enough  unbiased  empirical 
evidence  of  the  benetits  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia resulting  from  the  end  of  massive  for- 
eign worker  importation  to  justify  such  a 
view. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
California  Liibor  Federation  recognizes  that 
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our  recommendation  that  no  foreign  farm 
workers  be  imported  In  1968  and  subsequent 
years  may  not  prevail.  For  this  reason,  if  new 
criteria  are  to  be  adopted,  we  urge  they  be 
revised  to  Include  at  least  the  following: 

1.  An  hourly  "adverse  effect"  rate  in  C;ill- 
fornla  of  at  least  $2.25  an  hour.  This  rate 
should  apply  regardless  of  whether  a  grower 
uses  a  piece-rate  or  hourly  pay  system.  Rea- 
sons why  this  figure  Is  neces.sary  are  recent 
sharp  rises  in  the  cost-of-living,  including 
recognition  that  the  cost-of-living  will  again 
Increase  this  year,  and  that  such  increases  hit 
low  income  families  disproportionately  hard; 
major  advances  in  farm  output  per  man- 
hour  of  which  events  in  the  California  pro- 
cessing tomato  industry  are  but  one  example; 
a  significant  Increase  and  extension  of  the 
federal  minimum  wage,  and  the  adoption  in 
California,  effective  February  1.  1968,  of  a 
state  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors 
In  agriculture  of  $1.65  an  hour;  the  increases 
in  domestic  farm  worker  liourly  earninfs 
since  the  termination  of  P.L.  78;  and  la.st,  but 
not  least,  the  fact  that  the  present  adverse 
effect  rate  of  $1.60  an  hour  Is  much  too  low. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  an  hourly  fig- 
ure of  $2.25  is  more  than  $1.00  less  than  the 
gro.ss  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
in  California's  manufacturing  Industry  last 
year.  It  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  hourly 
wage  paid  to  workers  in  non-agricultural  in- 
dustries who  were  employed  in  o'Tupations 
requiring  relatively  little  training. 

In  no  event  should  the  licurly  adverse  ef- 
fect rate  be  set  below  the  highest  hourly  'vage 
rate  arrived  at  through  collective  bargaining 
between  California  growers  and  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  .AFI/- 
CIO.  Moreover,  the  criteria  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  provisions  for  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits  that  exist  un- 
der union  contracts  in  California  agriculture 
and  also  exist  in  non-agricultural  Jobs  where 
skill  requirements  are  simil.ir  to  those  in 
agriculture. 

2.  In  particular  crop.";,  such  as  asparagus, 
dates,  and  Brussels  sprouts,  where  tlie  work  is 
more  arduous  than  average  .md  where  the 
nature  of  the  work  places  demands  on  work- 
ers that  are  not  found  in  most  other  crops, 
the  hourly  rate  set  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  be  at  least  125  percent  of  the 
standard  "adverse  effect"  rate.  The  belief 
in  "premium  pay"  for  Jobs  that  are  partic- 
ularly arduous  has  long  been  recognized  as 
desirable  by  most  labor  economists  and  man- 
power experts.  For  California,  therefore,  we 
urge  a  figure  of  at  least  $2.81  be  set  in 
those  crops  where  the  work,  by  general  rec- 
ognition, is  particularly  arduous. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  rf  a 
standard  "adverse  effect"  hourly  rate  of  i2  25. 
a  weekly  rate  should  be  established.  The 
weekly  figure  should  be  set  at  40  times  the 
hourly  rate  because  40  hours  is  the  standard 
workweek.  Moreover,  it  is  anomalous,  to  say 
the  least,  that  when  foreign  larm  workers 
enter  the  United  States  for  temporary  work 
in  agriculture  they  are  guaranteed  a  certain 
number  of  working  hours  yet  domestic  work- 
ers have  no  such  guarantee. 

The  basic  reason  why  a  weekly,  as  well 
as  an  hourly,  wage  payment  should  be  es- 
tablished is  obvious.  A  worker's  needs  con- 
tinue around  the  clock,  i.even  days  a  week. 

4.  We  also  urge  that  the  revised  criteria 
be  made  applicable  to  Basque  sheepherders. 
For  reasons  that  escape  our  comprehension, 
this  has  not  been  done  In  the  past. 

5.  On  September  12,  1967.  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
Part  of  that  agreement  read  as  lollows: 

"1.  An  independent  panel  consisting  of 
seven  (7)  members  shall  be  expeditiously  ap- 
pointed by  the  undersigned  regional  admin- 
istrator to  study  and  examine  the  certifica- 
tion procedures  and  make  recommendations 
for  changes  In  such  procedures.  Three  of  the 
seven  members  shall  be  nominated  by  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance." 
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This  agreement  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  lieiiring.  The 
California  Labor  Federation  again  urges  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  establish  this  seven- 
member  panel  and  have  it  begin  delibera- 
tions. If  this  agreed  upiai  i./anel  had  been 
appointed  last  September  or  October,  this 
present  liearlng  would  probably  be  i:nnec- 
fssary. 

We  understand  that  the  Departii.t-iit  of 
Labor  would  also  like  to  hear  ,'^ut/gestions 
regarding  a  means  of  setting  "adverse  effect" 
wage  rates  by  formula  in  order  to  avoid 
annual  hearings.  Hearings  such  as  this,  how- 
ever, perform  a  number  of  valuable  lunc- 
tlons,  including  being  of  educational  value. 
Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  continue  to  hold  .'■urh,  jjublic  hearings 
in  order  that  all  concerned  i^arlles  can  make 
their  views  known 

One  iormula  which  would  have  merit  is 
to  adoju.  ius  policy,  the  position  that  the 
iliiTcrential  between  the  "adverse  effect"  rate 
and  the  average  hourly  wage  in  California 
manufacturing  would  disappear  in  time. 
Thus,  the  formula  would  be  to  set  the  "ad- 
•.erse  effect  "  wage  at  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  tlie  average  iK-urly  w.-ige  in  manu- 
facturing in  1968,  In  1969  it  would  auto- 
matically become  75  percent  i  f  the  .average 
manufacturing  wage;  in  1970  it  wraild  be  set 
ut  to  percent,  atid  so  forth  until  by  1974 
I  he  "adver.-e  effect"  wage  would  be  equal  to 
the  average  hourly  wage  in  CUifornia  inaiiu- 
facturing  in  1974. 

.'iiiolher  formula  which  might  have  some 
limited  merit  would  be  to  increase  the  '  .td- 
\erse  i.llect"  wage  rate  each  year  by  either 
10  (  ents  an  hour  (a.ssuming  a  bafe  of  i<2.25 
per  hour)  or  by  the  over-the-year  jjercent- 
•  ige  increase  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
Uictory  Workers  over  the  jiast  \ear.  wlTkh- 
ever  is  greater.  Percentage  increases  in  tiie 
cost-of-li'.lng  could  be  incorporated  into  this 
furmula. 

To  sum  up,  all  objective  observers  must 
agree  that  tremendous  forward  progress  has 
occurred  in  California  agriculture  .'iince  PL. 
78  ended  i.n  December  31.  1964,  It  is  to  note 
the  obvious  to  .^ay  that  tiie  last  three  years 
liave  truly  been  ones  of  meaningful  forward 
progress,  when  compared  to  the  jirevious  20. 
However,  a.s  we  observed  earlier,  the  relative 
))osition  of  domestic  farm  workers  in 
California's  economy  io<iay  is  much  po<JTer 
than  it  was  25  years  ago. 

In  the  California  .'VFl^CTO's  view,  no  for- 
fign  workers  will  be  needed  to  harvest  Cali- 
iornla  crops  m  1968.  We  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  L;ibor  will  agree  and  conse- 
cjuently  will  lake  steps  to  insure  that  no 
loreign  larm  workers  enter  C.ilifornia  under 
P.L.  414  this  >ear. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  following  Con- 
gress' mandate,  has  gone  more  than  i.'O  per- 
cent (;f  the  way  towards  eliminating  ioreign 
larm  workers  from  California's  fields.  Yet 
three  years  have  pas,'=ed  and  the  filial  step 
remains  to  be  taken.  We  hope  that  in  1968 
the  lin.il  step  is  taken.  If  it  is.  the  day  when 
farm  workers,  not  only  in  C.ilifornia  but 
throughout  the  nation,  join  the  mtunstream 
of  .American  social  and  economic  life,  '.vill  be 
inucli  nearer. 


What  Price  Priorities? 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OP    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion is  both  a  .social  and  economic  goal 
for  this  country.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  the  complex  problems  ol  the  20th 
and   21st    centuries   witiiout   education. 
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Economic  studies  have  demonstrated  the 
imf)orlance  uf  education  for  increased 
productivity 

f)f  the  thr''e  traditional  factors  of  eco- 
nomic ijrowth — capital,  lab  >r  and  land — 
labor  has  become  the  most  important 
Fur  the  most  part,  our  economy  has 
eiiouKh  land  and  capital  bu^  it  nefds  the 
sicilled  workers  and  trained  rnanasers 
that  can  maKe  the  modern  industrial 
state  perform  etTiciently 

Unicjrtunately  this  country  only  Rrad- 
uilly  reco:;nizes  the  importance  of  edu- 
cat.on  for  all  The  country  has  yet  to 
camm.t  enough  of  its  resources  to  the 
necessary  task  America  still  spends  more 
for  Iiqu  )r,  tobacco,  and  cosmetics  than 
it  does  for  educating  its  children. 

Shortages  of  teachers,  school  facilities, 
b  >oks.  and  modeiTi  educational  tools  ex- 
ist throughout  the  country.  In  some  of 
our  larger  cities,  the  educational  sy-^ems 
are  tryin;?  to  compensate  for  environ- 
mental deficiency,  requiring  even  greater 
allocations  of  funds 

States  and  cities'  historical  source  of 
revenue,  the  property  ta.x.  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  financial  demand.s  of  this 
modern  ommitment  to  education  Rec- 
ognizing the  inadequacy  of  local  sources 
of  revenue  and  that  education  is  a  na- 
tional concern,  Congress,  in  .such  legis- 
lation as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher 
Educat'on  .Ar-t  provided  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  'ducat  ion  Increa.sed  Federal 
assistance  to  education  is  essential 

The  Presidents  budget  for  fi.scal  1969 
IS.  therefore,  particularly  disturbing  to 
nie  because  it  rei-itoents.  at  best,  a  hold- 
ing operation  for  educat  on  I  recognize 
the  problem  facing  the  President.  Even 
ac^sumini  legis'ative  enactment  of  a  sur- 
tax and  a  series  uf  u«ers  taxes  there  will 
be  a  def.cit  of  S8  bi'lion  T  upport  the 
concept  o'  ust  -s  tax  but  >incc  1365  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  authorize  such  taxes 
and  may  well  do  so  again.  I  support  tax 
reform  .i.  lieu  if  tax  increase.  Addin'i  to 
the  bui'M-Cary  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  request  for  a 
supplemental  aoijropriation  f^r  defense. 

.^ware  of  tlif  se  problems.  I  st'U  ques- 
tion the  priorities  establihed  by  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1969  Li  terms  of  budget 
authority  piopos.^d  for  the  ma.io.'-  func- 
tions ol  the  Fi'd.'ral  Govtrnment.  educa- 
tion rat"s  14th  in  a  list  of  15  major  gov- 
ernnvntal  tunct'ons.  Tlrs  is  hardly  the 
conmrtnunt  to  educaton  thut  I  think  -s 
n  c  ssaiT  tor  our  weliare  and  £;ro\vth. 

The-  e  is  net  only  a  slowdown  on  edu- 
cat'onal  programs  but  in  .some  cases 
funds  originally  allotted  to  educat'onal 
programs  have  been  reallocated  to  newer 
programs  Tiie  President  plans  to  reallo- 
cate $14?  nv.Uion  from  th"  original  pov- 
erty programs  Tais  will  necessitate  cuts 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The 
Neigliborhood  Youth  Corps  wull  b.-  able 
to  help  170.000  fewer  high-s;hool-age 
voun^steis  than  it  did  in  the  last  fiscal 
>ear 

S'\t>en  c"nt--rs  of  Job  Corps  vv:ll  be 
c'os^d  and  the  Headstarl  progiam  will  be 
reduced.  Enrollment  for  Headstart 
classes  will  be  reduced  by  13.000. 

Becaus."  of  the  commitments  already 
madu'  in  some  cities  for  summer  Head- 
start  proiuams.  th^sa  cities  Headstart 
funds  w  1)1  be  reduced  as  much  as  24  per- 
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cent.  I  view  the  diminishing  eflect  for 
Headstart  programs  as  particularly 
tragic.  Headstart  has  proven  to  be  .suc- 
cessful and  hps  won  the  support  of  all 

While  total  outlays  for  education  are 
placed  at  $4  7  b-llion.  wliich  is  about  $200 
million  over  what  was  spent  last  year, 
tills  in  no  way  indicates  the  reductions 
made  in  educational  programs  Many 
educational  programs  were  allocated 
funds  far  below  their  authorization  For 
example,  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  which  had  an 
authorization  of  S2  6  billion,  was  allo- 
cated only  SI  2  billion  in  the  President's 
budget  This  is  a  httle  more  tlian  was 
spent  last  year  under  this  title,  but  ris- 
ing costs  will  result  in  less  children  than 
last  year  receiving  benefits  under  this 
program. 

Also,  while  $1  billion  has  been  au- 
thorized for  higher  education  facilities, 
only  $75  million  is  allocated  for  such 
facilities  in  the  budget  If  cuts  have  to  be 
m.ade  m  the  education  allotment,  then  I 
approve  of  the  priorities  that  were  made 
within  the  educational  programs.  For  the 
most  part,  the  President  has  attempted 
to  continue  or  increase  funds  for  teachers 
training  and  direct  aid  to  students  while 
making  heavy  reductions  in  college  fa- 
cilities, library  books,  and  classroom 
equipment.  Our  colleges  are  over- 
crowded and  many  schools  have  t>oor 
libraries,  but  the  most  important  element 
of  education  is  the  student  and  the 
teacher  Hopefully,  good  teachers  and 
alert  students  can  overcome  any  i^hysical 
inadequacy  of  the  school. 

The  President  proposes  a  reduction  of 
about  57  percent  for  schoolbooks  and 
equipment.  While  S202  million  was  spent 
this  year,  only  $86  million  will  be  .spent 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  tor  purchases 
of  schoolbooks.  equipment,  and  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling  .services  in  college 
facilities.  While  $450  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  college  facilities  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  only  $75  million  is  recom- 
mended for  this  year. 

The  planned  reduction  of  Federal  im- 
pact funds  will  not  be  so  grave,  beravi.se 
of  the  availability  of  the  carryover 
funds  from  last  year's  budget  It  would 
seem  that  there  has  been  a  disproi^or- 
tionate  leduction  in  educational  pro- 
grams. I  think  It  is  time  to  question 
overall  priorities  established  by  the  1969 
budget. 

We  will  of  course  spend  whatever  is 
necessary  for  defense  but  not  everytning 
spent  for  defense  is  necessary.  The  de- 
fense allocation  for  fiscal  1969  is  about 
$79.8  billion  of  which  S26  3  billion  repre- 
sents Vietnam  expenditures  Defen.se  ap- 
propriations should  be  subject  to  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  to  see  if  they  achieve  their 
stated  goal  in  the  most  economical  way 
possible. 

Some  SI  1  billion  is  allocated  for  the 
"thm"  sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  .sys- 
tem I  wonder  if  it  is  really  designed  or 
necessary  to  meet  "the  threat  posed  by 
the  emerging  Chinese  nuclear  capabili- 
ity."  Also  $525  million  is  allocated  for 
grants  and  credit  .sales  of  military 
equipment  abroad.  While  it  is  in  our  best 
interest  that  certain  countries  be  sup- 
plied arms,  .some  previous  military  as- 
sistance have  been  clearly  unnecessary. 
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Tiie  change  in  the  political  atmosphere 
in  Europe  and  the  emergence  of  strong 
European  countries  would  seem  to  re- 
quire a  reconsideration  of  the  extent  of 
our  troop  commitment  to  Europe. 

I  particularly  question  many  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  Department  of 
Transix)rtation  While  the  counti"y  must 
undoubtedly  impiove  its  railroad  system. 
I  wonder  about  the  necessity  and  urgency 
for  increa.sed  funds  for  high  speed  rail- 
roads at  this  time  I  also  question  the 
$351  million  allocated  for  the  supersonic 
transport  which  is  S251  million  more 
than  was  si>ent  for  this  project  in  the  lai-t 
fiscal  year.  This  was  one  of  the  biggest 
increa.ses.  in  percentage,  m  the  entire 
budget.  The  ver>'  need  tor  this  program 
IS  hotly  debated  and  again,  I  see  no  need 
or  urgency  to  speed  up  our  efforts  to 
const luct  this  supersonic  transport.  I 
al.so  wonder  about  the  .$85  million  allo- 
cated for  highway  beautification  projects 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  While,  undoubtedly 
this  is  a  worthwhile  program.  I  believe 
that  many  educational  programs  which 
have  been  cut.  such  as  Headstart.  would 
be  of  more  immediate  benefit  to  the 
country. 

The  President's  budget  also  approves 
two  manned  space  programs,  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
program — .'KPP — .Apollo  application  pro- 
gram, and  the  Air  Force — MOL — manned 
orbiting  laboratory  rhe  fiscal  1969  budg- 
et earmarks  $440  million  for  Apollo  ap- 
plication program  which  is  a  75-peicent 
lncrea^e  from  last  year  and  S600  million 
for  the  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
which  is  an  increase  of  40  percent  irom 
last  fiscal  year.  I  .see  no  rea.son,  except 
departmental  rivaln-.  why  one  of  these 
programs  cannct  be  eliminated. 

Tliere  are  some  minor  allocations 
which  I  also  .seriously  que.stion:  $425,000 
allocated  tor  t!ie  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  winch  is  a  33-percent  in- 
crease. Considering  that  this  Board  has 
not  done  anything  loi  many  years.  I 
hardly  feel  that  it  de.ser\cs  to  be  re- 
warded with  more  funds. 

The  President  also  requested  funds  for 
55.000  new  civilian  employees.  With 
many  Federal  programs  being  curtailed 
or  tliminated  entirely,  it  would  .seem  that 
Government  personnel,  or  their  .salaries 
could  be  transferred  to  existing  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  areas  and 
programs  that  I  think  should  be  care- 
fully reviewt^d.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Appropiialions  Committee  will  subject 
the  budget  to  such  a  review.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  hold  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  on  priorities  as 
well  as  on  each  budgetary  item. 

There  should  be  a  constant  reevalua- 
tion  of  existing  programs  and  a  sustained 
efTort  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of, 
and  the  necessity  for  existing  programs 
and  the  relation  of  their  cost  to  the  total 
budget. 

Finally  the  entire  appropriation  should 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  as  one  bill 
instead  of  piecemeal  so  that  Members 
can  make  sensible  choices  between  pro- 
grams. It  IS  ridiculous  to  be  imable  to 
vote  funds  for  migrant  workers  because 
funds  have  already  been  spent  for  migra- 
tory birds. 


Fehniarif  20,  19 OH 

Opportunity  Has  To  Knock  Hard  To  Get 
Into  TWO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fcbrvary  20,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  very  contro- 
versial Woodlawn  Organization  in  Chi- 
cago, which  has  received  .some  $970,000 
from  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
carry  on  its  activities. 

I  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  this 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  and  have 
.said  repeatedly  that  if  TWO  has  a  real 
contribution  to  make  it  ought  to  present 
its  program  to  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Urban  Opportunity — as  do  other  such 
organizations  in  Chicago. 

I  believe  Mr.  Bob  Terpstra  of  the  Chi- 
cago's American  has  performed  a  not- 
able public  service  in  bringing  to  light 
the  operations  of  TWO.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  organization's  funds 
expire  in  May  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  renewed. 

Many  citizens  have  written  to  ask 
about  the  expenditures  of  their  funds 
when  organizations  such  as  TWO  con- 
duct themselves  as  he  describes. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
OppoRTi-NrrY    H.^s   To   Knock   Hard   To   Get 
Into  TWO 
( By  Bob  Terpstra  i 

Opportunity  Icnocks  but  once,  as  the  say- 
ing goes 

But  it  liad  Ijetter  be  prepared  to  knoclc 
very  loud  or  send  a  bu.sinfss  c.ird  in  ahead 
If  It  wants  to  visit  tlie  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion. 

I  arrived  at  T  W.O.'s  anti-poverty  program 
lieadquarters  at  1204  E.  63d  tt.  at  11:50  one 
morning  last  weeli  and  asked  to  watch  a 
class  oi  lilgh  school  drop-outs  receive  in- 
struction designed  to  iielp  ihem  get  and 
keep  jobs. 

I  was  told  ijy  a  receptionist  in  tlie  bare  but 
spacious  ground  ilcxir  otficc  that  classroom 
visits  were  only  by  appoltitment.  But  if  I 
wanted.  .<:he  ssld.  I  could  return  atKDUt  1  p.m. 
wlien  a  'Mr.  CHbbs"  could  talk  to  me. 

.■\t  1  p.m..  CHbbs  was  ."^till  not  in,  the  re- 
ceptionist told  me.  I  asked  if  there  were 
someone  else  I  could  see.  Yes.  she  said.  I 
could  see  a  woman,  but  the  woman  wasn't 
in  either — she  "might"  be  back  In  a  half 
hour,  tlie  receptionist  added,  turning  back 
to  the  magazine  lying  on  her  desk. 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  told  a  young 
man  who  asked  for  Glbbs  that  he  wouldn't 
be  back  until  "late  afternoon,  about  5  p.m." 

As  I  had.  the  young  man  asked  if  there 
were  someone  else  lie  could  see.  and  he  was 
told  he  "might"  be  able  to  see  a  lady  "about" 
1:30  p.m. 

SEVERAL    UNDER    INDICTMENTS 

As  we  waited — I  for  the  Gibbs  due  at  1 
p  m..  the  young  man  for  the  Gibbs  due  at  5 
p.m.,  ixjth  of  us  for  the  secretary  who 
might"  arrive  atKDut  1;30— a  middle-aged 
woman  came  in  to  see  Glbbs.  "Gang  mem- 
bers "  had  been  creating  disturbances  and 
damaging  property  in  her  neighborhood,  she 
said,  and  she  thought  Gibbs  might  be  in- 
terested in  knowing,  since  she  had  reason  to 
believe  his  teachers  and  or  students  were  in- 
volved. 

The  woman  had  a  point.  As  director  of 
T.W.O  s  Youth  Project  which  employs 
Blackstone  Rangers  and  Eastside  Disciples 
gang  leaders  to  instruct  Negro  youth,  most 
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of  them  members  of  the  gangs,  he  might  be 
expected  to  show  an  interest  in  whether  his 
project  is  deterring  his  instructors  and  stu- 
dents from  crlmitial  activity  fspecially  m 
light  of  recent  reports  showing  several  of 
them  under  Indictment  for  crimes. 

The  woman  was  told  Gib'os  wasn't  In  :nid 
that  he'd  left  no  word  about  when  he  would 
return.  She  was  tnld  !-he  could  attend  a 
meeting  that  night  where  she  lould  air  her 
complaint.  The  woman  wasn't  too  liappy  with 
the  suggestion  since  it  is  pen'^rnHy  con- 
sidered unhealthy  to  openly  crtx^p  the  gangs. 

"can't  let  just  ANYONE  WALK  IN" 

Shortly  after  the  woman  left,  a  slim  youth 
in  skin-tight  pants  and  a  flambuoyant  purple 
sweater  walked  out  of  an  office  at  the  back 
of  the  reception  room.  Tlie  receptionist  hur- 
ried back  to  meet  him  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  him.  nodding  almost  imperceptlbly 
in  my  direction. 

"What  guy?"  the  youth  asked  She  nodded 
again  in  my  direction,  and  he  walked  over 
to  me. 

This  was  Glbbs. 

I  explained  I  was  a  reporter  for  Chicago's 
American  and  wished  to  see  a  class  in  session. 
"I  thought  you  were  out."  I  added. 

"We  can't  let  Just  anybody  walk  in  off  the 
street  and  go  Into  a  classroom."  Glbbs  said. 

I  said  I  didn't  feel  I  was  Just  anybody  since 
I  was  writing  for  a  paper  that  was  bought  by 
a  half  a  million  persons  who  co.ild  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  an  interest  in  the  workings  of 
ills  project. 

He  told  me  to  make  an  appointment,  tliat 
no  one  could  visit  a  classroom  without  an 
appointment. 

I  said  that  would  nullify  the  purpose  of 
my  story — to  arrive  unannounced  at  a  cla.ss- 
room  for  a  look  at  what  went  on  during  a 
normal  classroom  session.  Alter  all.  close  to 
a  million  dollars  was  being  spent  in  one  year 
by  Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
;)ortunity  to  school  230  ttudents  and  la  cm- 
ploy  20  instructors,  all  of  them  high  school 
dropouts. 

fSED   rOR   CARD    GAMES.    SAY    POLICE 

Police  have  said  the  classrooms  were  being 
used  for  card  games  and  craps  'e.csions.  A 
youth  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  Fhorgnn 
blast  in  a  T.W.O.  center  a  month  :igo.  Other 
charges  pending  on  instructors  in  Glbbs' 
project  include  murder  and  rape. 

I  repeated  that  I  felt  the  public  had  a  right 
to  see  what  its  money  was  accomplishing  at 
TWO. — without  first  notifying  Gibbs  ."rO  he 
could  arrange  the  classroom  situation  to  his 
advantage.  If  Gibbs  had  nothing  to  hide,  he 
could  show  me  a  classroom,  I  said. 

"You  don't  seem  to  understand."  Qlbbs 
said,  fixing  me  with  a  stare  that  would  make 
a  Blackstone  Ranger  turn  in  his  switchblade. 
"Nobody  gets  Into  our  classrooms  without 
making  an  appointment  first." 

Why? 

"I've  got  to  program  somebody  to  go  with 
you  into  the  classroom,"  he  said. 

"Most  people  program  computers."  I  said. 
"I'm  curious.  Do  you  really  program  people?" 

INSTRTJCTOBS  HEARD  THE  KNOCK 

"I  don't  care  what  other  people  do,"  he 
said.  "I  program  people." 

I  looked  around  the  ofiBce — at  the  new  IBM 
electric  typewriters  quietly  resting  on  desks, 
at  the  receptionist  who'd  told  me  Glbbs 
wasn't  in,  at  Gibbs,  resplendent  in  his  tan, 
high-gloss,  buckle  shoes,  his  skin-tight  pants, 
his  suede-paneled  purple  sweater,  and  left., 

Glbbs.  the  rftan  who  programs  people,  works 
for  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brazier,  president  of  T. 
W.  O.  Brazier  later  defended  Glbbs  In  his 
refusal  to  let  me  see  a  class  in  session.  "What 
reporters  v/rite  about  this  project  is  im- 
material to  me,"  he  said. 

"I  let  the  O.  E.  O.  worry  about  that,"  he 
said.  "My  Job  Is  to  help  these  dropouts.  Most 
of  them  are  gang  members,  most  have  run 
afoul    of    the    law — but    studies    show    thev 
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respond  better  to  instructions  from  their 
peers  than  from  professional  teachers,"  he 
said.  "We're  giving  them  that  opportunity." 

For  230  students  being  paid  $45  a  week 
I  plus  allotments  for  dependents]  to  attend 
class,  oppyortunlty  has  indeed  knocked.  The 
instructors — all  of  them  high  school  drop- 
outs— who  are  getting  paid  $5,200  a  year,  and 
assistant  Instructors,  getting  $3,840— have 
heard  the  knock,  too. 

Gibbs,  who  makes  $12,000.  pretty  good  for  a 
high  school  graduate,  is  doing  all  right  too. 

A  sign  outside  the  office,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Jackson  Park  "L"  tracks,  says  T.  W.  O. 
Is  operated  "for  the  youth  of  Woodlawn." 


Cong^ressman  Claude  Pepper  Introduces 
H.R.  15438  To  Protect  America'i 
Shoreline  From  Beach  Erosion 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiyES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968   ■" 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  modify 
certain  cost-sharing  authorizations  of 
Public  Law  84-826,  as  amended,  with  re- 
.spect  to  Federal  participation  in  the  solu- 
tion of  shoreline  erosion  i^roblems. 

Flying  across  this  continent  and  view- 
ing the  heavy  concentration  of  human 
settlements  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  one  cannot  fail  to  trrasp  the 
significance  and  attraction  our  shoreline 
holds.  Althouah  we  surely  understand 
that  this  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  na- 
tional a.sscts.  erosion  continues  to  threat- 
en existing  and  prospective  uses  that  can 
be  made  of  most  shoreline  areas. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  recently  published  estimates 
which  indicate  th.'it  the  yearly  loss 
brousht  about  by  the  normal  day-to-day 
processes  of  coastal  erosion  is  probably 
nov.-  costing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  well  over  S50  million.  This  esti- 
mate is  very  definitely  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  for  only  23.000  miles  of  the  total 
94.000  miles  of  national  shoreline  have 
been  covered  in  data  eiathcrinc  .studies  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  General  Weiod- 
bury  has  stated  that  there  are  still  ap- 
proximately 33,000  miles  of  nonroclcy 
shoreline  where  the  amount  aiid  signifi- 
cance of  erosion  taking  place  are  lar.ccly 
unknown  and  undocumented. 

A  recent  report  on  water  resources, 
prepared  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science*,  pointed  out  that  water  for 
heavy  industry  and  air  conditioning  is 
due  to  become  scarcer  in  the  inland 
reaches  of  this  country.  Thus,  it  can  be 
expected  that  population  will  increas- 
ingly cluster  around  the  Great  Lakes 
and  especially  the  seaside  as  improve- 
ment in  desalination  techniques  enable 
us  to  obtain  unlimited  supplies  of  potable 
water  at  low  cost.  ' 

Nearly  75  percent  of  our  jxipulation 
now  live  in  States  bordering  the  oceans 
and  Great  Lakes.  As  the  shoreline  be- 
comes more  urbanized,  populous,  and  in- 
dustrialized, we  surely  will  have  to  spend 
greater  and  greater  amounts  in  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  coastal  environ- 
ment to  prevent  both   the  normal  soil 
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la'ises  and  excessive  damaue  resulting 
from  Inclement  weather 

This  Nations  agricultural  program  of 
soil  erosion  control  is  one  of  our  proudest 
conservation  achievements.  Established 
1x1  the  thirties  when  this  country  was  still 
primarily  rural  in  character,  it  was  in- 
tended to  fulfill  the  dire  need  of  protect- 
ing our  national  soil  bank. 

In  view  of  the  major  shift  of  popula- 
tion to  urban  areas,  it  is  now  clear  that 
equally  effective  erosion  controls  are 
needed  along  our  shorelme.  Yet  no  na- 
tional plan  or  coordinated  program  for 
such  protection  has  so  far  bten  formu- 
lated 

The  Corps  of  En^meers  lias  revealed 
that  the  current  slow  pace  of  shore  and 
beach  protection  is  larsely  due  to  the 
lack  of  fundin«  on  the  part  of  local 
agencies  and  private  landowners.  This 
defect  must  be  remedied  if  we  are  to  take 
advantage  oi  ti.e  opportunity  to  prevent 
future  erosion  losses  in  advance  of  ex- 
panding shoreline  developments.  In  or- 
der UJ  move  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  with  minimum  bureaucratic  delav.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  must 
assume  a  ^jreater  share  of  leadership  and 
bear  a  tjreater  share  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

At  present,  the  costs  allocated  to  res- 
toration and  protection  of  shoreline  ad- 
jacent to  Federal  property  are  boiTie 
fully  by  the  Federal  Government.  Fed- 
eral cost  participation  n  ay  be  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  protectins  shores  owned 
by  non-Federal  public  agencies.  Protec- 
tion of  shores  not  publicly  owned  may 
be  eliK'ible  for  Federal  cost  .sharing  up 
to  one-half  pnjvided  there  is  signifi- 
cant public  benefit  arising  from  public 
use  or  from  protection  of  nearby  public 
facilities  and  provided  such  work  is  eco- 
nomically ju-sifled.  The  Federal  partici- 
pation :s  adja^ted  in  accordance  with  the 
deijree  of  suc^  benefits 

The  basic  clianue  that  is  necessary  to 
launch  a  national  shoreline  protection 
protjram  is  contained  in  th.e  bill  I  have 
Introduced  today  I  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  coiistruction  and  related  pro- 
tection measures  on  all  shoreline  ad.ia- 
cent  to  lands  held  by  non-Federal  public 
agencies  and  private  landowners. 


EI  Paso  Times  Forecasts  Texans  for 
Johnson  in  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

Of    TBX-\3 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1963 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  El  Paso 
Times  forecasts  that  President  Johnson 
will  carrv  Texas  m  1968— despite  Rich- 
ard Nixon  s  recent  protestations  to  the 
contrary. 

As  the  Times  recoynizes : 

Te.\an3  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
prule  to  have  a  native  son  in  the  White 

Hoi.i.->e 

And  well  we  should  when  he  has  per- 
formed as  admirably  as  Lyndon  Johnson. 
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President  Johnson  has  combined  a 
compassionate  and  imatiinatue  program 
at  liome  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  policy 
abroad. 

Domestically,  the  President  has  forged 
a  proeram  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
America  Unparalleled  ;-'ains  have  been 
made  in  educating  our  children,  pro- 
viding health  care  for  our  elderly,  re- 
building our  cities,  and  securing  the 
blessings  of  a  remarkable  prosperity  for 
America 

Abroad,  we  have  defended  freedom  in 
its  hour  of  challenge,  built  brldrrs  of 
friendship  to  the  East,  and  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

This  November  when  Texans  go  to  the 
polls  they  will  vote  for  a  better  tomor- 
row— and  Lyndon  John.son. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  El  Pa.so 
Times  editorial: 

L.  B    J    Carht  Texas? 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  barnstorming  over 
Texas  like  a  candlda'e.  m.ide  ^in  observation 
in  Dallas  that  undoubtedly  will  cause  con- 
siderable talk. 

Nixon  said  that  prior  to  coming  to  Texas 
he  had  been  told  the  state  "!s  In  the  bag  for 
President  Johnson  In  1968  because  this  Is 
his  home  state  " 

"After  what  I've  seen  and  heard  In  San 
Anwnlo.  Dallas  and  Houston.  I'd  say  there  Is 
a  good  chance  that  when  he  opens  the  b.ig 
he  IS  going  to  And  It  empty."  Nixon  said. 

Between  now  and  election  day  next  No- 
vember we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  carry  Texas 

When  Sen.  John  Tower  defeated  Wag- 
goner Carr  there  was  talk  that  it  really  was 
a  ^!ap  at  the  Johnson  admlnlnstratlon  In 
Johnson's  home  state. 

We  don't  pretend  ro  know  the  answer  to 
that.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  carry  Texas  In  1!»68.  Tex- 
.ins  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  pride. 
It  13  a  source  of  ^^rent  pride  to  have  a  native 
son  In  the  White  House. 

That  fact  alone  will  cause  some  Texans 
to  vote  for  LBJ  even  though  they  may  not 
approve  of  his  conduct  In  ofBce. 

Nixon  was  talking  while  in  Dallas.  Appar- 
ently he  didn't  realize  that  Dallas  does  not 
spiak  for  .ill  Tex. IS 
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Two  !VlarvIand  Gl's  Killed  in  Vietnam 


C<.>nimunlcatlons  Specialist  Betts  was  killed 
February  2  m  a  mortar  attack  on  his  ba-se 
camp  at  QuaiiR  Trl.  He  was  .issisned  to  545th 
Signal  Detachment  of  the  362th  Signal 
Company. 

C>jrporal  Roy  was  killed  In  a  mortar  at- 
tack on  the  same  base  which  took  place 
January  31  He  was  a  truck  driver  attached 
to   the    1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Specialist  Betts,  who  was  26,  v/e.s  a  1959 
j^raduate  of  Dunbar  High  School  He  pnli.sted 
in  the  .^rmy  in  August,  1964.  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Port  Jackson,  SC;  Fort  Dix.  N.J. 
Fort  Sill.  Okla  .  and  In  Korea,  before  being 
assigned   to  Vietnam  laf-t  .August. 

Willie  In  school.  Specialist  Betts  worked  at 
the  Williams  Pharmacy.  1300  North  Caroline 
street-  He  also  worked  for  a  year  at  the 
Stadium  Pharmacy,  1645  North  Wolfe  street 

Besides  his  mother.  Specialist  Betts  Is  .sur- 
vived by  his  father.  William  Betts  Sr.,  a  half- 
sister.  Miss  Franclne  Wllklns:  a  brother,  Wil- 
liam E  Betts,  and  two  half->)rii*her?.  Glen 
Morcan  and  Da\ld  Morean  .All  live  In  Balti- 
more. 

Corporal  Roy,  who  was  19,  was  born  !n 
Che. f-rly,  Md  .  and  grew  up  m  HyuttsvlKe. 
Md  He  Littended  DuV'nl  High  School  In 
Glendalc,  .\Id. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  last  July  and  took 
basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg.  N  C.  He  had  ad- 
vanced training;  at  Port  Lewis.  Wash.,  before 
being  assigned  to  Vietnam  I.a.st  November. 

Before  Joining  the  Army,  he  worked  several 
montlis  for  a  glass  comp.my  in  Mount  Rain- 
ier, Md. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Corporal  Roy  h 
survived  by  a  son.  James  C.  Roy;  Ills  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Roy.  Jr  .  of  Hyatts- 
viUe;  a  sister.  Miss  Juanlta  Roy  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  and  a  brother.  Clarence  E.  Roy  ;3d  of 
Hyattsvllle. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

K    .MMIVH:.  D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  LONG  ui  Maivlund  Mr  Speaker. 
Sp5c.  Albert  L.  Betts  and  Cpl.  Clifton 
D.  Roy.  two  youn.g  soldiers  from  Mary- 
land, were  recently  killed  m  action  ;n 
Vietnam.  I  wisli  to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  young  men,  and  to  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

Two  State  GI's  Die  is  Vietnam  Mortar 
Attacks 

T'Ao  Maryland  soldiers,  one  from  Balti- 
more and  the  other  from  Pnnce  Georges 
County,  have  been  killed  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Department  of  Defense  reported 
yesterday. 

They  were  identified  as  Spec  5  Albert  L 
Belts,  son  of  Mrs.  .Ardella  .Morgan,  of  1901 
E.ist  L.ifayette  avenue,  Baltimore,  and  Cpl. 
Clifton  D  Roy.  husband  of  Mrs  Shelia  J, 
Rov,  of  9403  Underwood  street.  Seabrook.  Md. 


In  Tribute  to  Our   Boy  Scouts 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

■  ir    .N[\V     JlRStY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATI\T:S 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  piivilct'c  of  participating  in  two 
Boy  Scout  ceremonies  ;n  :ny  district,  one, 
the  conference  of  an  EaLlc  Scout  badge 
to  Crait;  Randall,  a  member  of  Troop  8 
of  St.  Cassian's  Ciiurch  in  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  and  the  other  the  .50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Troop  301.  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  Belleville. 

It  was  lefreshmy  indeed  to  participate 
m  these  prosrams  with  your.:,'  men  who 
are  truly  a  credit  to  our  Nation;  younu' 
men  whose  actions  manifest  their  integ- 
rity, their  dedication  to  justice  and  free- 
dom for  all.  and  their  deep  sense  of  civic 
responsibility. 

Craig  Randall,  the  15-year-old  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Cram  E.  Randall  of  14  Cor- 
nell Way,  Upper  Montclair.  who  them- 
selves -lave  lon.i^  been  active  in  .scouting 
activities,  is  an  excellent  student,  a  fine 
athlete,  and  an  accomplished  outdoors- 
man  and  camper.  Craig  started  his 
Scouting  activities  in  Japan,  where 
his  father  nas  stationed  as  a  naval  of- 
ficer, and  has  been  a  member  of  Troop 
8  for  3  years.  In  earning  the  21  merit 
badges  requisite  for  attainment  of  the 
rank  of  Eai^le  Scout.  Craig  stands  out  as 
one  of  our  future  leaders,  a  young  man 
who  is  a  .source  of  pride  to  his  parents 
and  to  his  commimity. 

Although    from   a   neighboring   town. 
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Craig  is  typical  of  the  15  Eagle  Scouts 
who  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  Troop 
301  of  Belleville  during  its  50  years  of 
service.  From  selline  war  bonds  and  col- 
lecting .scrap  metal  during  World  War  I 
and  II  to  ser\  ing  at  blood  banks,  working 
on  ";'et  out  the  vote"  camiiaigns,  helping 
to  combat  forest  fires,  and  making  food 
baskets  for  the  needy.  Troop  301  has 
proved  again  and  astain  its  great  strength 
and  value.  In  fact.  Troop  301  can  even 
ixiint  with  iiride  to  a  diplomatic  triumph. 
After  the  troop  hosted  Scouts  from  La- 
Paz.  Bolivia,  who  were  en  route  to  the 
World  Jamboree,  the  Mini.ster  of  Finance 
of  Bolivia  i>ersonally  .^topped  in  Belle- 
ville to  thank  the  boys  for  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  tiuly  gratifying 
exi)erience  to  come  in  contact  with  young 
men  interested  m  improving  themselves 
and  woikinu  toward  improving  the  lot 
of  others,  and  I  am  delighted  to  call  their 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


Rising  Consumer  Expectations 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    XFVV    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Sneaker.  'Con- 
sumer Protection  and  the  Retailer"  was 
the  subject  ot  i^n  important  article  which 
appeared  recently  ir  Alcrchandi-sing 
Week  and  wtiich  shows  the  possibilities 
and  the  liroblcms  as  the  retailer  faces 
the  consumer  on  one  side  and  his  sup- 
pliers on  the  other  in  (his  area  of  rising 
consumer  expectations.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

CoNsvMER  Protection  .-.nd  hie  Rf.taIi.ir 

On  lier  way  to  becoming  business'  long- 
anticipated  New  C^insumor,  today's  shopper 
has  i.iet  a  snag.  Her  inarketpl.ice  lias  fjrown 
up  too  fast  :iround  her.  creating  as  many 
purchasing  pitfalls  .is  purchasable  products. 
and — ..ccording  to  the  recent  w.ivp  ot  con- 
sumer protectionl.st  .-entiniriu— she  just 
isn't  readv  for  it. 

Today's  consumer,  in  i'.er  chararteristic 
liurry  to  sample  iiew  aspects  of  convenience 
and  luxury,  lias  been  met  by  an  altogether 
eager  system  of  business  that  has  long  been 
equipped  to  provide  a  product  to  tult  every 
whim,  a  variation  for  every  taste,  and  a  pay- 
ment procedtire  -ailored  lor  every  budget. 
What  tised  to  be  her  personal  means  cf  .'-elf- 
protection  i'.nd  ,'niniurution  ugalnst  fraud 
and  deception,  her  riant  of  choice,  has  be- 
come .1  weighty  responsibility  lor  a  consumer 
who.  say  her  champions,  is  too  often  ill- 
equipped  to  m.ike  ', .ilid  marketing  judg- 
ments. 

Someone  has  to  make  the  judgments,  how- 
ever. So  choppers  are  being  unionized  and 
led  by  a  consumer  protectionist  movement 
that  is  not  unique  in  concept  (protectionism 
appears  as  part  of  .i  cycle  at  some  time  dur- 
ing each  successive  peacetime  economy),  but 
is  most  certainly  unprecedented  in  scope  and 
Intensity.  Since  President,  Kennedy  Issued  his 
Consumers'  Bill  of  Rights  in  1962,  the  gov- 
ernment has  concentrated  with  new  zeal  on 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  consumers. 
And  since  consumers — when  not  busy  con- 
suming— do  vote,  indications  are  that  they 
win  continue  to  register  support  of  the 
movement  and  perpetuate  the  drive  by  re- 
electing its  leaders, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Business  has  become  .il.irmed  by  llie  new 
fervor,  and  has  abandoned  its  "This  too  will 
pass"  optimism  It  now  cn\is:ons  a  1984 
society  in  which  "Big  Brothers"  might  be 
making  it  pay  not  just  for  its  own  mistakes, 
but   for  the  mistakes  of  its  customers. 

The  government  is  indeed  at  it  again,  stig- 
gests  llie  businessman  witli  typical  laissez- 
faire  leanings,  and  though  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's big  business-busting  roar  lias  been 
modulated  over  the  years  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's consumer-oriented  duet  with  Betty 
Purness,  the  message  has  remained  the  same: 
the  American  consumer  needs  all  the  help 
she  can  get  to  get  all  she  can  out  d  Ameri- 
can business. 

Tliree  successive  Congressional  sessions 
have  worked  to  develop  the  premise  that  the 
average  consumer  is  too  often  led  by  decep- 
tive advertising  to  buy  a  product  which, 
though  she  will  be  making  exorbitant  i)ay- 
ments  on  it  for  at  least  a  decade.  w,-lll  break 
down  In  10  days  and,  In  the  process,  cause 
her  some  form  of  personal  harm.  N'ov\'.  all 
that  is  left  for  the  upcoming  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  to  decide  what  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Society  to  do  about  it. 
Much  to  the  apprehension  of  the  business 
community,  consumer  protection  has  itself 
become  big  business.  And  in  the  middle  of 
the  melee  stands  the  retailer,  who  can  expect 
increased  pressure  from  those  who  see  basic 
ftaws  in  the  system  within  wliich  lie  works. 
If  marketing  must  change  its  role  to  meet 
the  economic  problems  that  iia.e  evolved 
from  leaving  the  consumer  to  her  uwn  de- 
vices, then  the  hrst  clianges  will  be  made 
at  the  retail  level. 

However,  the  ret'dler  li.is  not  vet  been 
forced  to  v,-ork  within  bounds  cst.iblislied  for 
him  by  someone  else.  Consumer  jirotection 
guidelines  are  i^nly  now  being  set.  and  gov- 
ernmental protectionists  :.re  alert  to  tliose 
areas  that  business  dcshts  to  keep  under 
its  self-regulatory  roof. 

By  supplying  his  cust^imers  with  complete 
and'  honestly  comparative  iirodu.'t  informa- 
tion, for  example,  the  retailer  1.-;  fillint?  the 
communications  void  ihat  government  feels 
definitely  exists.  Too  c^ften  left  to  lier  own 
selective  devices,  the  consumer  lias  been  cast 
In  the  role  of  an  expert  on  all  phases  of  prod- 
uct selection,  even  though  she  need.s  the 
assistance  that  a  trained  sale.'^man  can  offer 
her.  When  she  gets  that  help,  when  she 
honestly  knows  what  to  expect  from  her 
purchase  and  for  her  money,  she  feels  that 
business  has  done  its  job  in  err-  ing  her.  .\nd 
her  champions  agree. 

Her  champions — those  who  arc  lcadi:;g  to- 
day's consumer  protectionist  movement — do 
plan  some  legislative  action,  to  fill  the  void 
they  see  between  where  business  ha.s  left  off 
and"  where  they  hope  it  will  pick  up  again. 


Changes  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLOniDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  eval- 
uate and  recommend  changes  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  The  group  will  consist 
of  seven  Senators  and  seven  Representa- 
tives. Membership  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  both  Houses  would 
be  limited  to  four  each  in  order  that  there 
be  a  balance  between  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  existing  foreign  aid  programs  and 
new  views  as  to  evaluation  and  future 
course. 
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The  resolution  directs  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  undertake  and  report  a  thor- 
ough reevaluation  of  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs. 
The  study  shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  consideration  of  the  objectives 
and  nature  of  such  programs  and  the 
extent  to  wliich  tliey  are  related  to  and 
harmonious  with  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  is  directed 
to  study  the  interrelationship  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  dealing 
with  such  programs  and  their  relation- 
ship with  international  organizations 
dealing  with  similar  activities. 

Most  importantly,  the  committee 
would  be  asked  to  recommend  how  AID 
programs  might  be  improved,  altered, 
and  or  .supplemented  so  they  may  be 
operated  and  administered  m  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  economically  feasible 
manner.  Special  emphasis  would  be 
IDlaccd  on  determining  ways  and  means 
by  which  such  programs  may  aid  the  par- 
ticular country  in  achieving  self-sustain- 
ing (conomic  growth.  Consideration 
would  be  uaven  to  methods  of  alleviating 
the  effect  of  the  cultural  lap  between 
our  highly  developed  technological  .so- 
ciety and  the  social  structine  of  the 
developing  nations. 

Between  the  years  1946  and  U)67.  for- 
eign as.sistance  has  cost  the  American 
taxijaycr  $152..':>33.000.000.  Th.'-  .urns  are 
.stai'gcring.  They  are  incredible  consid- 
(  ring  they  are  spent  on  programs  about 
v.-hi>'h  many  of  us  harbor  substantial 
doubts. 

I  believe  prompt  and  comiir.  hensive 
action  should  be  taken  to  direct  our  for- 
li'-'ii  aid  ■•.oiil;  'o  meai^insful.  workable, 
and  obtainable  accomplishments.  A  rela- 
tionship must  be  shown  between  devel- 
.■;)mi  tit  assistance  and  U.S.  national  in- 
terests. I  do  n  )t  believe  that  Americans 
can  continue  to  support  aid  to  nations, 
such  as  that  to  Egypt,  who  arc  obviously 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  find  unconvincing  the 
direction  to  channel  aid  into  tlie  hands 
of  unfriendly  powers  when  the  friendly 
power  exists.  Our  foreign  aid  program  is 
sorely  in  need  of  priorities. 

It  is  .sorely  in  need  in  other  respects 
as  well.  I  question  whether  AID  pro- 
■rpms  are  '-ainii:'-'  the  ..:clf-part:Cipatiou 
of  the  aided  country  in  its  own  economic 
and  governmental  stability. 

There  is  need  for  coordination  between 
IJi'ivate  and  international  i^articipation 
in  foreign  aid  programs  and  participa- 
tion by  our  own  Government  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  certain  efficient  procedure  and 
propramimi  is  severely  lacking.  The 
American  citizen  must  be  as.sured  that 
the  channels  and  methods  of  disposition 
of  AID  funds  are  effective.  He  .should  not 
be  asked  to  read.  thus,  that  AID  has  paid 
£24.000  for  the  purchase  of  ordinary  sea 
water.  He  should  not  have  to  find  that 
U.S.  officials  are  making  improper  pay- 
ments to  contracting  firms. 

Daily  there  occur  more  reasons  to 
question  the  use  of  American-aid  dollars 
in  the  types  of  programs  that  are  being 
administered  in  Vietnam. 

An  Associated  Press  investigating  team 
reported  last  year  that  20  percent  of  U.S. 
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losses   and   excessive   damage   resulting 
from  Inclement  weather 

This  Nation's  agricultural  program  of 
soil  erosion  control  is  one  uf  our  proudest 
conservation  achievements.  Established 
h\  the  thirties  when  this  country  was  still 
primarily  rural  in  character,  it  was  in- 
tended to  fulfill  the  dire  need  of  protect- 
ing our  national  soil  bank. 

In  view  of  the  major  shift  of  popula- 
tion to  urban  ards,  it  is  now  clear  that 
equally  effective  erosion  controls  are 
needed  along  our  .shoreluie.  Yet  no  na- 
tional plan  or  coordinated  program  for 
such  protection  has  so  far  been  formu- 
lated 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  revealed 
that  the  current  slow  pace  of  shore  and 
beach  protection  is  lartiely  due  to  tlie 
lack  uf  funding  on  the  part  of  local 
aaencies  and  pruate  landowners.  Tliis 
defect  must  be  reniedifd  if  we  are  to  take 
ad'. antage  of  ti;e  opportunity  to  prevent 
future  erosion  losses  in  ad'.ance  of  ex- 
panding shoreline  developments.  In  or- 
der LD  mo\e  ahead  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  witli  minimum  bureaucratic  delay.  I 
believe  ti.e  Federal  Government  must 
a.v^ume  a  greater  .share  of  leadership  and 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

At  present,  the  costs  allocated  to  res- 
toration and  protection  of  shoreline  ad- 
jacent to  Federal  property  are  borne 
fully  by  the  Federal  Government.  Fed- 
eral cost  participation  a  ay  be  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  protecting  shores  owned 
by  non-Federal  public  agencies.  Protec- 
tion of  shores  nut  publicly  owned  may 
be  eligible  for  Federal  cost  sharing  up 
to  one-half  provided  there  is  signifi- 
cant public  benefit  arising  from  public 
use  or  from  protection  of  nearby  public 
facilities  and  provided  such  work  is  eco- 
nomically jusrifled.  The  Federal  partici- 
pation IS  adju-Ued  m  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  sucl    benefits. 

The  basic  change  that  is  necessary  to 
launch  a  national  .shoreline  protection 
program  is  contained  in  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced  today.  I  propose  tl:at  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  construction  and  related  pro- 
tection measures  on  all  shoreline  adja- 
cent to  lands  held  by  non-Federal  public 
agencies  and  private  landowners. 


El  Paso  Times  Forecasts  Texans  for 
Jehnson  in  1968 


EXTENSIOiNS  OF  REMARKS 

President  John.son  has  combined  a 
compassionate  and  imaginatue  proeram 
at  home  witii  a  firm  and  vigorous  policy 
abroad 

Domestically,  the  President  has  forged 
a  program  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
America  Unparalleled  gains  have  been 
made  in  educating  our  children,  pro- 
viding health  care  for  our  elderly,  re- 
building our  cities,  and  securing  the 
blessings  of  a  remarkable  prosperity  for 
America 

Abroad,  we  have  defended  freedom  in 
its  hour  of  challenee.  built  bridges  of 
friendship  to  the  East,  and  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  world. 

This  November  when  Texans  go  to  the 
polls  they  will  vote  for  a  better  tomor- 
row— and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  insert  m  the  Rfcord  the  El  Paso 
Times  editorial 

L.    B    J    Carrt  Tfjcas? 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  barnstorming  over 
Texas  like  a  candidate,  made  an  observation 
In  Dallas  that  undoubtedly  will  cause  con- 
siderable talk. 

Nixon  said  that  prior  to  comlne  to  Texas 
ha  had  been  told  the  state  "is  in  the  bag  for 
President  Johnson  in  1968  becau.>!e  this  Is 
h;s  home  state  " 

"Af'er  what  I've  seen  and  heard  in  San 
Antonio.  Dallas  and  Houston.  I'd  say  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  wlien  he  opens  the  bag 
he  IS  gnlng  to  And  It  empty."  Nixon  said. 

Bet'Aeen  now  and  election  day  next  No- 
vember we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  carry  Texas. 

When  Sen.  John  Tower  defeated  Wag- 
goner Carr  there  was  talk  that  it  really  was 
a  -^lap  at  the  Johnson  adminlnstratlon  in 
Johnson's  home  state. 

VVa  don't  pretend  to  know  the  answer  to 
that.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  carry  Tex.is  In  1968.  Tex- 
ans have  a  tremendous  amount  of  pride. 
It  l3  a  soi;rce  or  :trpat  pride  to  have  a  native 
son  In  the  White  House 

That  fact  alone  will  cause  some  Texans 
to  vote  for  LBJ  even  though  they  may  not 
approve  of  his  conduct  in  office. 

Nixon  was  talking  while  In  Dallas.  Appar- 
ently he  didn't  realize  that  Dallas  does  not 
.speak  for  all  Texis 
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HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

OF    TKX.\3 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  El  Paso 
Times  forecasts  that  President  Johnson 
will  carry  Texas  m  1968 — despite  Rich- 
ard Nixon  s  recent  protestations  to  the 
contrary 

As  the  Tunes  recot;nizes: 

Texans  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
prule  to  ha\e  a  native  son  In  the  White 

Hovuse 

And  well  we  should  when  he  has  per- 
formed as  admirably  as  Lyndon  John.son. 


Two  IVIarvland  GI's  Killed  in  Vietnam 


Coninumlcatlons  Specialist  Betts  was  killed 
February  2  in  a  mortar  attack  on  his  base 
ramp  It  Quang  Tri  He  was  .issl^ned  to  545th 
Signal  Detachment  of  the  362th  Signal 
Company. 

Corporal  Roy  was  killed  In  a  mortar  at- 
tack on  the  same  ba.'^e  which  took  place 
Jaiuiary  .31  He  was  .i  truck  driver  attached 
to   the    1st   Cavalry  Dlvl.slon. 

Specialist  Betts,  who  was  2R  was  a  1959 
[graduate  of  Dunbar  High  School  He  enlisted 
;n  the  Army  in  August,  1964.  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Jackson.  SC  :  Fort  Dlx.  NJ  ; 
Fort  Sill.  Okla..  and  in  Korea,  before  being 
assigned   to  Vietnam  last  Aueu^t. 

While  In  school.  Specialist  Betts  worked  at 
the  Williams  Pharmacy.  1300  North  Caroline 
■street.  He  also  worked  lor  a  year  at  tho 
Stadhmi  Pharmacy,  1645  North  Wolfe  street 

Besides  his  mother,  Spetiall.'-t  Betts  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  father,  William  Bett.s  Sr,.  a  half- 
.'Ister,  Miss  Francine  Wllkins;  a  brother.  Wi'.- 
Il'im  E  Betts.  and  two  half-brothers.  Glori 
Morgan  and  David  Morgan  AU  live  In  Balti- 
more. 

Corporal  Roy,  who  was  19.  was  born  in 
Che\erly.  Md  .  and  grew  up  in  Hyattsvllle 
Md.  He  attended  DuVal  High  School  In 
Glendalc.  Md. 

He  eiUlsled  in  the  .^rmy  la.'-t  July  and  took 
basic  training  at  Fort  Brat:£;.  N  C.  He  had  ad- 
vanced training  at  Fort  Lewis.  Wash.,  before 
being  asslijned  to  Vietnam  last  November. 

Before  JouUnt;  the  Army,  he  worked  several 
months  for  a  glass  companv  in  Moiuit  Rain- 
ier, Md. 

Ill  addition  to  his  wife.  Corporal  Roy  is 
survhed  by  a  son.  James  C.  Roy;  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Roy.  Jr  .  of  Hyatts- 
vllle: a  sister.  Miss  Juanlta  Roy  of  Hyatts- 
vllle. and  a  brother.  Clarence  E.  Roy  3d  of 
HvattsvlUe. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

•K    .M  Ml  Y  I.  A.N  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  LONG  ot  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker. 
Sp5c.  Albert  L.  Betts  and  Cpl.  Clifton 
D.  Roy,  two  young  soldiers  from  Mary- 
land, were  recently  killeti  in  ;iction  in 
Vieti'.am.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  young  men.  and  to  honor  their 
memories  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

Two  State  GI's  Die  in  Vn:T.N'.\M  Mortar 
Attacks 

Two  Maryland  soldiers,  one  from  Balti- 
more -Mid  the  other  from  Prince  Georges 
County,  have  been  killed  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Department  of  Defense  reported 
yesterday. 

They  were  Identified  as  Spec.  5  Albert  L 
Betts.  son  of  Mrs.  Ardella  Morgan,  of  1901 
Eiut  Lafayette  avenue,  Baltimore,  and  Cpl. 
Clifton  D  Roy,  husband  of  Mrs.  Sheila  J. 
Rov.  of  9403  Underwood  street,  Seabrook,  Md. 


In  Tribute  to  Our  Boy  Scouts 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

■>y    NfVV    JtRstY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  ihe  privilcL'e  of  participatin«  in  two 
Boy  Scout  ceremonies  in  my  district,  one, 
the  conteit-nce  of  an  Eaule  Scout  badge 
to  Craiu  Randall,  a  member  of  Troop  8 
of  St.  Cassian's  Church  m  Upper  Mont- 
clair.  and  the  other  the  ,50th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Tiooi^  301.  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church,  in  Belleville. 

It  was  refreshing  indeed  to  participate 
m  these  programs  '.vith  young  men  who 
are  truly  a  credit  to  our  Nation;  young 
men  who.se  actions  manifest  their  integ- 
rity, their  dedication  to  .justice  and  free- 
dom for  all.  and  their  deep  sense  of  civic 
responsibility. 

Craig  Randall,  the  15-year-old  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Craig  E.  Randall  of  14  Cor- 
nell Way,  Upper  Montclair.  who  them- 
selves -lave  long  been  active  in  scouting 
activities,  is  an  excellent  student,  a  fine 
athlete,  and  an  accomplished  outdoors- 
man  and  camper.  Craig  started  his 
Scouting  activities  in  Japan,  where 
his  father  "vas  stationed  as  a  naval  of- 
ficer, and  has  been  a  member  of  Troop 
3  for  3  years.  In  earning  the  "21  merit 
badges  requisite  for  attainment  of  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout,  Craig  stands  out  as 
one  of  our  future  leaders,  a  young  man 
who  is  a  source  of  pride  to  his  parents 
and  to  his  commimity. 

Although    from    a    neighboring    town. 
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Craig  is  typical  of  the  15  Eagle  Scouts 
who  have  come  Irom  the  ranks  of  Troop 
301  of  Belleville  during  its  oO  years  of 
.service.  From  .selling  war  bonds  and  col- 
lecting sciap  metal  during  World  War  I 
and  II  to  ser\  ing  at  blood  banks,  working 
on  ":!Ct  out  the  vote"  camijaigns.  helping 
to  combat  forest  fires,  and  making  food 
ba.skets  for  the  needy,  Troop  301  has 
proved  again  and  auain  its  great  strength 
and  value.  In  fact.  Troop  301  can  even 
point  with  luide  to  a  diplomatic  triumph. 
After  the  troop  hosted  Scouts  from  La- 
Paz.  Bolivia,  who  were  en  route  to  the 
World  Jamboree,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Bolivia  peisonally  stopped  in  Belle- 
ville to  thank  the  boys  for  their  hos- 
pitality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  truly  gratifying 
experience  to  come  in  contact  with  young 
men  interested  m  improving  themselves 
and  workiim  toward  improving  the  lot 
of  otliers.  and  I  am  delighted  to  call  their 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


Rising  Consumer  Expectations 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    N'FW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiusduv.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Con- 
.sumer  Piotection  and  the  Retailer"  was 
the  subject  nj  vai  important  article  which 
ap;)earcd  recently  in  Merchandising 
Week  and  which  shows  the  possibilities 
and  the  problems  as  the  retailer  faces 
the  consumer  on  one  side  and  his  sup- 
pliers on  the  other  in  tin.';  area  of  lising 
consumer  cxiicctations.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

CoN-.svMER  PRorrc-.loN-  :.::o  iiir  Rf:tai;,i  r 

On  lier  way  to  becoming  business'  ioiig- 
anticipated  Nca'  Consumer,  today's  shopper 
has  i.iet  a  snag.  Her  market pl.ice  hris  s_'ro'.vn 
up  too  fast  around  her.  crcninj  as  many 
purchasinc;  pitfalls  as  purcliasable  products, 
and — .'iccording  to  the  recent  w.ive  of  con- 
sumer protectionist  ^t■ntlmc•.n— .'-l^e  jus"- 
Isn't  readv  for  it. 

Toa.tv'.s  con?im-ier.  In  lier  characteristic 
hurr^-  to  sample  new  .ispects  of  convenience 
and  luxury,  lias  been  met  by  an  altogether 
eager  system  of  Inismess  that  has  long  been 
equipped  to  provide  a  product  to  suit  every 
whim,  .a  variation  for  every  taste,  and  a  pay- 
ment procedure  tailored  lor  every  budget. 
What  used  to  be  her  persojial  means  of  self- 
protection  and  .•.mniunitlon  .igainst  iraud 
and  deception,  her  right  of  choice,  has  be- 
come a  weighty  responsibility  for  a  corisumer 
who,  say  her  chan;;)ior.s.  is  too  otten  ill- 
ecjuipped  to  m.Tke  v.ilid  marketing  judg- 
ments. 

Someone  has  to  make  '.he  judgments,  how- 
ever. So  shoppers  are  beaig  unionized  and 
led  by  a  consumer  protectionist  movement 
that  is  not  unique  in  concept  (protectionism 
appears  as  part  of  a  cycle  at  some  time  dur- 
ing each  stircessive  peacetime  economy  i .  but 
is  most  certainly  unprecedented  m  scope  and 
intensity.  Since  President  Kennedy  issued  his 
Consumers'  Bill  of  Rights  in  1962,  the  gov- 
ernment has  concentrated  with  new  zeal  on 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  consumers. 
And  since  consumers— -A-hen  not  busy  con- 
suming— do  vote,  indications  are  that  they 
will  continue  to  register  support  of  the 
movement  and  perpetuate  the  drive  by  re- 
electing its  leaders 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Business  has  become  .il.irmed  by  the  new 
fervor,  and  has  abandoned  its  "This  too  will 
pass"  optimism.  It  now  cn\isions  a  1984 
society  in  wiilch  "Big  Brothers"  might  be 
making  it  pay  not  just  for  its  own  mistakes, 
but   lor  the  mistakes  of  its  customers. 

Tlie  government  is  indeed  at  it  again,  sug- 
gests the  businessman  with  typical  lais.sez- 
faire  leanings,  and  though  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's big  business-busting  roar  has  been 
modulated  over  tlie  years  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's consumer-oriented  duet  with  Betty 
Purness,  the  message  has  remained  the  same: 
the  American  consumer  needs  all  the  help 
she  can  get  to  get  all  .-^he  can  out  of  Ameri- 
can business. 

Tliree  successive  Congressional  sessions 
have  worked  to  develop  the  premise  that  the 
average  consumer  is  too  (jften  led  by  decep- 
tive advertising  to  buy  u  jjroduct  which, 
though  she  will  be  malting  exorbitant  pay- 
ments on  it  for  at  least  a  decade,  will  break 
down  In  10  days  and,  in  the  process,  cause 
her  some  form  of  per.sonal  harm.  Now.  all 
that  is  left  for  the  upcoming  .-econd  session 
of  the  90th  Congress  is  to  decide  what  in 
the  name  of  the  C5rcat  Society  to  do  about  it. 
Much  to  the  apprehension  of  the  btislncfs 
community,  consumer  prr.tcctlon  has  itself 
become  big  business.  And  in  the  middle  of 
the  melee  stands  the  retailer,  who  can  expect 
increased  pressure  Irom  those  who  see  b.islc 
flaws  in  the  system  within  which  he  works. 
If  marketing  "must  change  its  role  to  meet 
the  economic  prob'.cms  that  have  evolved 
from  leaving  the  consumer  to  her  own  de- 
vices, then  the  lirst  cl.anges  will  be  made 
at  the  retail  level. 

However,  the  rct'iiler  h.is  not  yet  been 
forced  to  work  within  bounds  cst.iblislied  for 
him  by  .-omeor^e  rise.  Constur.er  jirotectlon 
guidelines  are  (-nly  now  being  set,  and  gov- 
ernmental protectionists  ;>re  alert  to  those 
areas  that  busiiiess  desires  to  keep  under 
its  self-regulatory  roof. 

By  supplying  his  customers  with  complete 
and  honestly  comparative  product  informa- 
tion, for  c.x.ample.  the  retailer  Is  filling  the 
communications  void  ihat  government  feels 
definitely  exists.  Too  ('ften  left  to  lier  own 
selective' devices,  the  constuiier  lias  been  cast 
m  the  role  of  an  expert  on  all  phases  of  prod- 
uct selection,  even  thoueh  she  needs  the 
a.ssistance  tlir.t  a  trained  .salesman  can  offer 
her.  When  .'he  Ltets  that  help,  when  she 
honestly  knows  what  to  expect  from  lier 
purchase  and  for  "net  money,  she  feels  that 
business  lias  done  its  job  ;n  rcr' ir.s  licr.  .\nd 
her  champions  agree. 

Her  champions — tho.-c  who  ;;rc  ic.idlr.c;  to- 
day's consumer  protectionist  movement — do 
plan  some  legislative  action,  to  fill  the  void 
they  see  between  wliere  business  has  left  off 
and'  where  they  hope  it  will  pick  up  again. 


Changes  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FI.ORID.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  eval- 
uate and  recommend  changes  in  the  for- 
eign aid  {jrogram.  The  group  v.ill  consist 
of  seven  Senators  and  seven  Representa- 
tives. Membership  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  both  Houses  would 
be  limited  to  four  each  in  order  that  there 
be  a  balance  between  specialized  kncwl- 
edge  of  existing  foreign  aid  programs  and 
new  views  as  to  evaluation  and  future 
course. 
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The  resolution  directs  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  undertake  and  report  a  thor- 
ough reevaluation  of  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs. 
The  study  .shall  include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  consideration  of  the  objectives 
and  nature  of  such  i)rograms  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  related  to  and 
harmonious  with  'iital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  is  directed 
to  .study  the  interrelationship  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States  dealing 
with  such  programs  and  their  relation- 
.ship  with  international  organizations 
dealing  with  similar  activities. 

Most  importantly,  the  committee 
would  he  asked  to  recommend  how  AID 
programs  might  be  improved,  altered, 
and  or  .supplemented  so  they  may  be 
operated  and  admini.stered  in  an  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  economically  feasible 
manner.  .Special  emi^hasis  would  be 
jDlaccd  on  determining  ways  and  means 
by  which  such  programs  may  aid  the  iwr- 
ticular  country  in  achieving  .self-.su.stain- 
ing  economic  growth.  Con.sideration 
would  be  given  to  methods  of  alleviating 
the  effect  of  the  cultural  T.p  between 
our  liit;hly  developed  ttchnolosical  so- 
ciety and  tlie  .social  structuie  of  the 
developing  nations. 

Between  the  ycr.rs  1946  and  1967,  fcu- 
eian  assistance  has  cost  the  American 
taxi^ayer  Si;)2..033.000.000.  Th:  .urns  are 
.staggering'.  They  are  incredible  eonsid- 
ering  tliey  are  spent  on  programs  about 
which  many  of  us  harbor  .sub.stantial 
doubts. 

I  believe  prompt  and  compii  lien.'-ive 
action  :4iou!d  be  taken  to  direct  our  for- 
ri'jn  ;:id  oal-  '.o  meariimtul.  woikable, 
and  obtainable  atcompiishmonts.  A  icla- 
lionship  must  be  .-.hown  between  devel- 
..;imi::t  a.^s^stancc  and  U.:  =  .  national  in- 
terests. I  do  n-jt  believe  that  Americans 
can  continue  to  .-upport  aid  to  nations, 
such  as  that  to  Egypt,  who  are  obviously 
ant.T-oni.-tic  to  the  ir.terrsts  of  the 
United  States.  I  fiiid  unconvincine  the 
direction  to  channel  aid  into  the  hands 
of  untriendly  powers  when  the  friendly 
power  exists.  Our  foreign  aid  lu'ogram  is 
.'.orely  in  need  of  priorities. 

It  is  sorely  in  need  in  other  rcsiiects 
as  well.  I  question  whether  AID  pro- 
grams are  •^ainiu'.i  the  :clf-pari;Ci:jation 
of  the  aided  country  in  its  own  economic 
and  tiovernmental  stability. 

There  is  need  for  coordination  between 
private  and  international  jjarticipation 
in  foreign  aid  programs  and  participa- 
tion by  our  own  Government  organiza- 
tions. 

I  am  certain  efficient  procedure  and 
procramini:  is  severely  lacking.  The 
.American  citizen  must  be  assured  that 
the  channels  and  methods  of  disposition 
of  AID  funds  are  effective.  He  should  not 
be  asked  to  read,  thus,  that  AID  has  paid 
S24,000  for  the  purchase  of  ordinary  sea 
water.  He  should  not  have  to  find  that 
U.S.  officials  are  making  improper  pay- 
ments to  contracting  firms. 

Daily  there  occur  more  reasons  to 
question  the  use  of  American-aid  dollars 
in  the  types  of  programs  that  are  being 
administered  in  Vietnam. 

An  Associated  Press  investigating  team 
reported  last  year  that  20  percent  of  U.S. 
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civilian  aid  and  Army  store  supplies  were 
lost  to  corruption  and  theft  in  South 
Vietnam 

WashinKton  .sourcfs  thought  the  flu'ure 
was  too  hiKh.  but  conceded  that  losses 
miktht  rvui  5  to  6  percent  One  percent  is 
too  much 

A  spokesman  for  AID  said  a  recent 
sample  audit  covenny  S280  million  worth 
of  iiiKxis  showt'd  that  less  than  1  2  per- 
cent had  bfen  diverted  from  its  intended 
destination 

The  entire  operation  of  the  forelcn- 
aid  pri.L'ntm  raises  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  tht>  United  States,  at  a  time  of 
vast  expenditures  m  Vietnam  and  In- 
creasing ai,d  costiv  burdens  at  home,  can 
afford  to  direct  money  into  projects  of 
dubious  value,  countries  of  dubious 
friendship,    soveniments   of   corruption. 

I  ursie  prompt  iiutlation  of  my  request. 


Irwin  Robinson  and  {he  Riitht  of 
Americans    To   Travel 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

cjF    new    YORK 
IN    THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tui'sdau.   Ft'bruary  20.  19fl8 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  Trav- 
el Weekly,  an  outstanding  publication  in 
my  district,  whose  editor  and  publisher 
is  my  constituent  and  fr.end.  Ir.vin  Rob- 
ins^jn.  has  made  a  pertinent,  lucid,  and 
intelliKent  analysis  of  the  President's 
proixjsals  for  tx)ssible  Government  re- 
strictions on  foreign  travel  by  US.  citl- 
zen.9. 

It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Mew  York 
Times  of  Monday,  Februan-  19,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  brn?  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues   as  follows: 

Shi.,:ld  .\.MEiir\NS  TnsvTL  Abroad? 
I  By  Irwin  Robinson,  editor  and  publisher. 
Travel  Weekly) 
I  Note  —We  h;ive  heard  a  ^reat  deal  recent- 
ly iibout  the  30-i:alle<l  "travel  gap"  and  about 
pos-sible  ijovernment  restrictions  on  foreign 
travel  by  US.  citizens.  The  purpose  of  thla 
mess.ige  is  to  dispel  some  of  the  resulting 
confusion  and  let  in  a  few  shafts  of  light  and 
rea-son.  i 

THE  TRUTH    .^BOt'T   "OAPOSIS" 

It  is  ,ts  Illogical  to  speak  of  a  travel  ?ap" 
as  of  .1  "^vhlslcv  enn-  We  Amencajis  spend 
several  hundred  miUlon  cIoII.tts  more  for 
Scotch  thiin  the  British  spend  .n  Kentucky 
bourbon  But  !s  this  cause  for  hand-wring- 
ing? Perhaps  we  should  consider  taking  steps 
to  narrow  the  "petroleum  <ap  '  the  "coffee 
gap",  the  'su^.ir  i,-Hp  V  •he  ■diamond  gap", 
the  "clothl;i,<  ^Mp  •  or  t;if  furniture  gap" 
These  unfaicrrahle  balances  add  up  to  a 
whopping  84  billion  a  >e«ir 

The  f.itt  .s  th.it  imbiilances  in  jpecitic  com- 
modities and  .services  ire  liihprer.t  In—  ;uid 
essential  to-  .nteriiatlonai  trade  If  each 
country  dldn  t  have  spe^^uiltles  In  which  It 
excelled,  there  Aouldn  t  '!►•  w.v  '.nternatlonal 
trade  The  whole  .system  consists  of  Inter- 
locking surpluses  and  gaps  .unong  trading 
partners  You  cant  have  the  surpluses" 
without  the  "gaps" 

WE  .'IXPORT  MORE   THA.N   WE  I.VIHORT 

Our  dollar  deficits"  have  received  so 
much  publicity  that  most  people  believe  the 
V  3.  has  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 
This  is  not  so  In  1967  the  US  had  a  favvr- 
able  overall  foreign  trade  balance  of  nearly 
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84  5  billion  Tlie  balance  was  also  In  our 
favor  In  1966,  1965 — and.  In  fact,  has  been  for 
many    years 

A  ijood  part  of  the  favorable  balance  comes 
from  the  very  European  countries  that  would 
be  hardest  hit  by  restrictions  on  American 
travel  last  year  our  exports  to  Western 
Europe  alone  exceeded  our  Imports  by  more 
than  S2  billion.  We  sold  to  trance  50  more 
than  France  sold  to  us  Our  exports  to  Hol- 
land were  four  times  as  great  as  our  Im- 
ports; to  Greece,  three  and  a  half  times  &a 
great;  and  the  margin  In  our  favor  over 
Spain  was  three  times. 

WHAT  TRAVEL  DOLLAR  ACCOMPLISH  »<)R  I'S 

These  countries  are  important  tourist  des- 
tinations for  Americans — and  the  dollars 
that  American  tourists  spend  there  are  used. 
In  turn,  to  buy  American  gcnxls.  If  we  choke 
off  their  sotirce  of  dollars,  foreign  .  ountrles 
win  have  to  cut  down  their  purchases  of 
US.  goods  Cutting  ..IT  access  to  American 
tourist  Income  would  ite  an  economic  catas- 
trophe for  many  of  the  very  countries  with 
which  we  have  the  closest  ties. 

The  Inevitable  result  would  be  that  pro- 
duction here  at  home  would  slow  down  and 
Jobs  would  itlsappear 

Latest  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
show  that  In  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment  US  exports  exceeded  imports  by 
more  than  56  billion.  In  electrical  appara- 
tus the  surplus  was  $900  million;  In  power 
generating  eqtUpment,  $650  tnllllon;  In  trac- 
tors and  parts,  $500  million.  In  metalworklng 
machinery.  $200  million  Isn't  It  crystal  clear 
•hat  without  these  tremendous  export  riiar- 
kets  there  would  l>c  fewer  Jobs  in  New  York, 
Bridgeport.  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Chicago.  St, 
Louis  and  countless  other  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast? 

Tourist  dollars  coming  hack  to  our  shores 
to  buy  American  products  create  Jobs  In 
New  Brun-swlck  and  Rahw  ly.  N  J — com- 
munities whose  prosperity  depends  on  sev- 
eral hirge  chemical  and  medicinal  p:.ints  In 
1966  the  U  S  exported  :;early  $2  billion 
more  m  such  products  than  it  Imported. 
Thousands  of  jobs  In  Rahway,  New  Unin.s- 
wlck  and  other  communities  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  flow  of  US.  tourist  dollars 
abroad — dollars  which  make  It  possible  for 
many  countries  to  buy  our  chemical  and 
medicinal  products. 

The  story  is  the  same  In  MoUne.  111. 
known  for  its  production  of  farm  Imple- 
ments and  other  machinery  In  1966  the 
US  exported  $11  billion  worth  of  machin- 
ery and  transportation  equipment.  Tourist 
dollars  helped  make  it  possible  for  foreign 
countries  to  spend  these  huge  amounts — 
and  thousands  of  wage-earners  In  Moliae 
,ind  in  many  other  cities  and  towns  derived 
the  benefit. 

Take  another  example  Last  year  foreign 
airlines  spent  $1  7  billion  for  American- 
made  aircraft,  .services  md  related  equip- 
ment. Since  1959  Boeing  alone  has  sold  274 
:et  planes  to  foreign  carriers  worth  51.5  bil- 
lion. And  right  now  Boeing  has  an  export 
backlog  of  .mother  $15  blUlon.  Approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  Boeing's  current  sales 
•ire  lor  export. 

Tourist-generated  dollars  play  a  major  role 
in  enabling  the  foreign  alrilnes  to  feed 
American  manufactures  this  enormous  vol- 
ume of  business.  Isn't  it  re.Lsonable  to 
assume  that  severe  curtailment  of  Ameri- 
can tourist  expenditures  abroad  would  cause 
a  decline  In  airline  orders — to  the  economic 
detriment  of  large  segments  of  such  states 
.is  California  and  Washington'' 

AN    VN REALISTIC    APPRAISAL 

The  balance  of  payments  problem  Is  so 
complex  that  even  our  best  economists  can- 
not agree  on  its  dimensions  and  impUc.itions. 
Washington  believes  that  a  sharp  reduction 
in  American  travel  abroad  would  ease  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar.  But.  neither  the  tra\el  nor 
any  other  portion  of  the  dollar  deflcit  can  be 
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treated  In  a  vacuum,  as  the  Administration 
Is  frvlng  to  do  Each  l.s  only  one  part  of  a 
tlghtlv  interwoven  system-  a  svstem  which 
hivs  been  thrown  out  of  balance  by  our  com- 
mitments In  V^letnam  and  elsewhere  nip 
danger  is  that,  in  seeking  a  solution  by 
tinkering  with  Just  one  component  the  Ad- 
ministration \\ili  actually  aggravate  the 
problem. 

In  thinking  about  the  current  Snternii- 
tlonal  travel  situation  we  should  note  two 
things; 

First,  our  Government  has  done  ver>-  little 
to  encourage  more  foreigners  to  visit  the 
USA.  and  thus  help  counteract  the  outflow 
of  tourist  dollars  Much  could  have  been  done 
during  the  past  lew  years  and,  even  now. 
should  be  done 

Second,  It  Is  a  delu.slon  to  believe  that  the 
U.S  can  succeed  in  stimulating  tourist  traffic 
frovi  Europe  and  Asia  while  curtailing  Amer- 
ican travel  fo  tho.se  crucial  cueas. 

THE   POSrrtVE   APPROACH 

If  a  "travel  gap"  problem  exl.sts,  the  solu- 
tion must  be  a  posifirc  one.  The  American 
travel  industry-  and  its  counterpart > 
abroad— believe  In  two-way  travel.  They  have 
already  ln\efted  substantial  sums  In  promot- 
ing travel  to  this  country,  with  Impressive 
results.  But  the  edort  must  i.e  expanded 
Above  all,  it  needs  wholehearted,  tangible 
U  S.  government  support 

Congress  must  provide  the  US.  Travel 
i>;rvice  with  the  resources  it  needs  to  do  an 
effective  Job  In  the  years  the  "travel  gap" 
has  been  widening.  Western  Europe  has  spent 
15  times  iis  much  jis  the  US.  to  promote 
incoming  foreign  travel  These  cotmtrles  have 
ijeen  eminently  successful  Isn't  It  about 
time  we  Joined  :n  the  compe-tlilon? 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  "travel  gap"  prob- 
lem Is  that  this  administration  has  consl.st- 
ently  stressed  America's  economic  stake  In 
free  trade.  It  has  told  Conercss  that  protec- 
tionism Is  harmful  to  world  prosperity,  in- 
cluding our  own.  .md  warned  that  a  single 
act  of  protectionism  can  trUger  a  vicious 
cycle  of  retaliation. 

Are  these  prlnclpl»s  now  to  be  abandoned 
by  an  overt  act  of  protectionism — a  U.S. 
travel  tariff?  Are  we  to  risk  the  harards  of 
widespread  retaliation  which  can  only  dam- 
ige  the  American  economy? 

IN    THE    PUBLIC    INTERTST 

The  travel  Industry  reco^'ni/es  the  serious- 
ness of  the  dollar  Imbalance  and  the  outflow 
of  gold.  It  wants  to  help.  But  It  considers 
•he  proposed  Treasury  solution  Impractical, 
fraught  wth  d.mger  and  unlikely  to  achieve 
the  desired  goal. 

Conpre.ss  ran  act  in  the  public  Interest  by 
rejecting  travel  restrictions  ..nd  fostering  the 
P05ifue  approach  so  earnestly  endorsed  by 
the  people  who  know  travel  best 

The  world  has  to  need  fjr  .mother  Iron 
curtain — especially  one  "made  In  U  S.A  ". 

Travel  Weekly. 


The  Spirit  and  Soul  of  America 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ItEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
3,  1968.  Richard  M.  Nixon  made,  m  my 
view,  a  very  significant  address  in  Con- 
cord. N.H.  He  spoke  of  the  spirit  and  soul 
of  America.  In  tiiis  address  Mr.  NLxon 
points  out  tiiat  there  is  something  wrong 
wiien  a  nation  possessing  the  material 
resources  of  the  United  States  finds  it- 
self beset  on  all  sides  by  problems,  yet 
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seemingly  incapable  of  effective  leader- 
ship and  lacking  in  purpose.  Mr.  Nixon 
ins  indeed  i>ointrd  to  the  way  out  of  our 
dilemma.  Therefore.  I  commend  his  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Hkmarks    by    Richard    M.    Nixon.    Concord, 

NH  .  February   ri.   1968 

The   finest    lunirs    In   our   nation's   history 

have  been  triumphs  of  the  American  spirit. 

We  now  .ire  engaged  in  u  ttreat  test  of  that 

.spirit.  Throughout  the  land,  bitter  conflicts 

are  being  waged  between  the  races,  between 

the  generations,  between  Ideologies,  between 

advocates  of  lawful   change  and  of  chaotic 

violence. 

When  the  leaders  of  a  great  nation  lose 
the  trust  of  Its  people,  when  they  lose  touch 
with  lt.s  tplrlt.  the  sotil  of  the  nation  Is  torn. 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  took  office  five  years 
ago.  he  proclaimed  the  slogan:  "Let  us  con- 
tinue." 

Today,  five  years  later,  President  Johnson 
Is  saying  to  the  American  people:  Let  us 
continue  wh.it  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  live  years  for  another  four  years. 

So  the  question  the  .\merlcan  people  will 
be  answering  with  their  votes  In  1968  Is: 
Shall  we  continue? 

The  onlv  imswer  Is:  When  the  strongest 
nation  In  the  world  can  be  tied  down  for  four 
vears  in  the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  with  no  end 
in  sight;  when  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  cannot  manage  Its  own  economy;  when 
the  nation  with  the  greatest  tradition  of 
respect  f -r  the  rule  of  law  Is  plagued  by 
rampant  lawlessness;  when  the  nation  that 
has  been  a  symbol  of  human  liberty  is  torn 
apart  bv  racial  strife;  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  travel  either  at 
home  cr  abroad  without  fear  of  a  hostile 
demun.stration — then  it's  time  America  had 
new  leadership. 

I  don't  think  America  can  afford  four  more 
years  of  Lvndon  Johnson  in  the  White  House. 
This   is   i.ot   a    time   to   continue   what   we 
have    It's  a  time  for  a  new  beginning. 

When  1  -say  we  need  new  leadership.  I  am 
speaking  not  .=  lmply  of  leadership  able  to 
deal  with  pragmatic  problems  like  those  of 
military  .strength  and  economic  management, 
or  of  housing  -nd  jobs  and  education.  This 
has  to  be  done  .md  it  can  be  done.  But  I 
mean  somcthtng  more. 

We  need  Joadershlp  that  recognizes  that 
the  real  crisis  tf  America  today  Is  what  it 
once  had.  but  has  lost:  the  lift  of  a  driving 
dream. 

Let  us  look  .It  America  now.  at  the  start 
of  this  final  third  of  the  20th  Century. 
Whether  pcice  and  freedom  survive  In  the 
world  depends  on  the  United  .St.ites,  and  the 
great  question  is  whether  we  can  meet  this 
challenge. 

In  .1  material  .'^ense.  our  assets  are  im- 
men.se.  Our  economic  strength  Is  unques- 
tioned, .md  our  military  strength  can  be 
whatever  we  choose  to  make  it. 

But  in  what  should  be  our  area  of  greatest 
strength,  we  have  lost  something.  B.ack  In 
the  davs  when  .America  was  one  of  the  weak- 
est nations  of  the  world,  when  this  granite 
state  was  one  of  only  thirteen,  then  America's 
ideals  were  more  powerful  than  they  are 
today.  America  me.mt  more  to  the  world.  It 
was  a  svmbol  of  liberty  and  hope.  It  was 
weak  mHit.irily.  poor  economically,  but  rich 
m  its  devotion  to  a  new  concept  of  freedom. 
The  tragedv  Is  that  somehow,  while  that 
concept  has  driven  this  nation  higher,  faster, 
than  any  tiation  at  any  time,  the  American 
Idea  hr.s  been  losing  its  meaning  for  the 
world  .tnd  for  America 

There  are  two  reasons :  the  world  has 
changed,  and  America  has  changed. 

Tlien  we  were  a  new  nation  in  an  old 
world.  Now  we  are  an  old  nation  in  a  new 
world. 

At  home  and  abroad  we  must  recapture  the 
American  dream. 
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America  did  not  create  freedom,  but  free- 
dom did  create  America  The  trouble  is  that 
we  have  let  both  the  word  and  the  concept 
grow  stale.  The  word  "freedom"  has  become 
a  cliche,  and  the  concept  has  too  often  been 
made  an  excuse  for  Inaction. 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the 
American  Ideal,  we  have  to  bear  In  mind  that 
freedom  Is  not  static.  Like  any  other  llvlnj.: 
thing,  freedom  has  to  grow  to  survive. 

Today  we  live  In  a  period  of  unprecedented 
change  and  growth  in  the  world,  a  time  when 
young  people  at  home  and  new  nations 
abroiid  are  groping  for  new  directions — and  a 
.'tatlc  concept  of  freedom  .'^imply  Is  not 
enough. 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  not  only  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  but  to  the  expansion 
of  freedom. 

The  place  to  begin  Is  here  at  home  We  can- 
not provide  an  example  abroad  vmlcss  we  set 
;.n  example  at  home.  None  of  the  battle- 
l^rounds  on  which  we  are  engaged,  none  of 
the  places  In  which  we  are  being  tested.  Is 
more  important  than  the  ground  we  stand 
on  here.  For  the  ultimate  testing-place  of 
America  Is  America  Itself. 

And  this  Is  the  time  to  begin.  It's  time  to 
move  on  to  a  new  freedom.  The  old  negative 
freedoms — freedom  from  hunger,  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  from  fear — are  no  longer 
enough.  The  new  freedom  has  to  mean  free- 
dom for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  freedom 
for  black  as  well  as  for  white;  and  it  has  to 
mean  not  only  freedom  from  but  freedom  to 
It  means  freedom  to  grow,  freedom  to  choose, 
ireedom  to  travel,  freedom  to  create,  free- 
dom to  work — and  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  labors. 

Let  us  recognize  that  rights  have  no  mean- 
ing— freedom  has  no  meaning-  without  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  those  rights  and  to 
use  that  freedom. 

For  most  of  us  In  America,  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  won  and  the  American 
dream  achieved.  But  there  are  millions  for 
whom  the  dream  has  been  an  unreachable 
vision. 

The  prophet.s  of  despair,  the  iieddlers  of 
hate,  would  have  those  millions  believe  that 
by  taking  up  arms — whether  literally  or  lie- 
uratively,  or  both — they  can  destroy  a  society 
that  they  see  only  In  fragments,  of  which 
they  see  only  the  underside  and  not  Its 
jiromise  or  its  glory. 

They  have  to  be  persuaded,  first,  that  thev 
cannot — and  they  cannot. 
But,  second,  they  have 
other  side  of  that  societv. 
be  shown  It  as  a  reality 
attain. 

It  has  not  been  so.  Let  us  beeni  by  con 
fessing  that  fact. 

It   must    become    so.    let    us 
accepting  that  commitment 
How  do  we  do  this? 

We  do  it.  first,  by  taming  the  ;,o'Aer  of 
freedom  to  the  \iEfis  of  freedom. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  we  pro- 
vide food  for  the  hungry,  homes  tor  the  ill- 
housed,  Jobs  for  the  Jobless  The  question  is 
how. 

And  here  we  have  one  of  the  ureat,  tunda- 
mental  issues  which  ihe  people  will  decide 
with  their  votes  In  November.  The  Johnson 
Administration's  approach  to  every  problem 
is  to  begin  with  government  Ours  Is  to  begin 
with  people.  The  trouble  with  their  approach 
is  that  It  has  failed.  What  they  forget  is  that 
what  has  made  America  great  as  not  been 
what  government  has  done  for  people,  but 
what  people  have  done  for  themselves. 

The  choice  we  face  today,  very  simply,  is 
this:  Do  we  continue  down  a  road  that  leads 
to  big  government  and  little  people?  Or  do 
we  take  a  new  road,  one  that  taps  the  ener- 
gies of  the  greatest  engine  of  productivity 
the  world  has  ever  seen — the  engine  of 
American  Industry  and  American  private 
enterprise? 
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I  say  we  take  this  new  road 
Ihls  means  providing  t;ix  credit  and  other 
Incentives  for  business  to  go  where  the  need 
is.  and  to  do  efficiently  what  govprnment  now 
does  so  inefficiently. 

Let  me  be  \ery  precise:  I  am  not  saying 
that  government  is  the  enemy.  After  all. 
It's  our  government;  it  belongs  to  the  people. 
It  has  a  role  to  play.  BuT  government  alone 
.'-imply  is  not  capable  of  dolne  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  And  t-ven  more  im- 
port.mlly.  it's  not  capable  of  giving  lire  to 
the  .'plrit  and  lifp  to  the  dream. 

Government  would  be  c.pable  if  all  v.-e 
c.ired  .ibout  were  the  old  f rectlom  ■  irom. 
But  !t  lails  ber;iuse  it  st\:nts  the  new  free- 
doms to. 

Whenever  .i  new  government  i^rogram  is 
proposed,  there  is  one  test  that  we  should 
apply.  Does  it  limit  freedom''  Or  does  it  ex- 
pand it? 

There  are  those  who  say  th.at  there's  noth- 
ing new  about  relying  more  on  private  en- 
terprise. After  all.  American  business  Is  older 
than  the  American  government.  But  what  is 
new  is  both  the  capacity  and  the  will  of 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  Job.  During  this 
past  third  of  a  century,  while  we'\  e  been 
loading  more  and  more  onto  the  fhouklers 
of  government,  private  enterprl.se  has  been 
undergoing  a  quiet  revolution.  Its  leaders 
liave  developed  a  social  con.sc!ence  far  beyond 
anything  the  leaders  of  the  20'.s  or  the  30's 
v.ould  have  recoenlzed.  And  at  the  same  time. 
technolos^y  has  thrown  wide  the  windows  of 
the  possible.  It's  private  enterprise,  not  gov- 
ernment, that  has  been  turning  the  wonders 
of  science  to  the  service  of  man.  The  Ameri- 
can system  of  private  cnterpri.se  is  the  great- 
est instrument  of  change  and  of  progress 
the  world  has  ever  known.  And  the  skills  and 
the  resources  it  now  commands  are  those 
that  we  need  if  the  new  ireedoms  are  to  be 
made  a  living  reality  for  all  of  our  people. 
And  its  use  of  free  private  enterprise  that 
can  provide  for  all  of  us  ;.n  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  great  adventure. 

There's  .-mother  thine  we  need  ;f  we're  to 
make  our  freedoms  real.  We  need  toe  civil 
order  that  makes  freedom  po.s8ible.  We  need 
the  rule  of  law  to  su.stam  the  light  of  hope, 
and  the  light  of  hope  to  sustain  liie  rule  ol 
law. 

This  above  all  Is  it.self  a  matter  of  the 
rpirit— the  spirit  of  'ustice.  the  spirit  of  law. 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  And  this  must 
come  from  our  national  leadership. 

To  a  cns:s  rf  the  .spirit,  v.e  need  an  an.swer 
of  the  spirit. 

To  the  voung  people  of  /.merica  today.  I 
ciy  this:  ifs  true  that  you  are  inheriting  a 
world  vou  never  made.  But  this  was  also  true 
of  every  generation.  The  great,  exciting  oll- 
ference'is  that  you  live  in  a  world  you  can 
change. 

Never  lias  1*  mattered  so  much  in  the  world 
what  the  people  of  one  nation  do— the 
choices  they  make— the  vision  they  hold  out. 
It's  our  chance  today,  and  vour  chance 
tomorrow,  to  give  a  new  dimension  to  the 
American  dream,  a  dimension  which  can 
change  America  to  enable  America  to  iielp 
change  the  world. 

As  we  make  the  American  idea!  of  freedona 
come  true  here  at  home.  America  will  be  able. 
by  Its  example,  to  help  brine  a  new  freedom 
abroad — a  freedom  powered  not  bv  the  force 
of  arms,  but  by  the  pov.-er  of  ide^is  .  nd  the 
force  of  example. 

The  world  is  waiting  for  that  kind  of  a 
messaee.  for  that  kind  of  an  Idea,  for  that 
kind  of  action.  For  It  h.-u-;  become  :.  world  of 
voung  nations,  and  voung  people,  tired  of 
the  old  isms,  wanting  the  materia!  things  of 
life  but  also  wanting  something  more. 

That  something  more  is  what  America  lias 
alwavs  meant  to  the  world  And.  if  .-Mneriia  is 
to  heal  ITS  tplnt  and  find  its  sou!  i:gain.  that 
something  more  is  what  America  need;  today. 


Ramsey  Clark — A  Great  Attorney  General 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twr^day.  February  20.  1968 

M:  CELLER  Mr  Snfaker.  Qumn 
Tamm,  one  of  the  most  rospccled  names 
in  lav  enforcement,  is  cjuoied  by  the  As- 
siciatid  Press  as  snyin?  Ramsey  Clark 
•'13  more  intere.sted  in  hrlpink'  local  law 
enforcement  than  any  Attorney  General 
I  liave  known." 

This  l.s  an  tm>ire.s.«!ive  tribute  to  Ramsey 
Clark  For  Mr  Tamm.  u;  26  years  with 
the  FBI  and  8  with  the  International 
A^.suciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  has 
kr'sown  18  .\t;ornevs  General. 

The  A:-\sjclated  Press  story,  carried  in 
newspapers  oii  February  18.  rf{X)r:.s  on 
Mr  Clark  s  fiuht  at-amst  crime.  I  include 
the  entire  article  In  the  Record: 

R,*MSET  Clark  -A  Great  Attor.n'ey 
.    .        General 

.\:i>rney  Gener.il  Ramsey  Clark,  the  man 
Presitlep.!.  I  i.^iriioij  has  chiscn  to  direct  tlie 
Fedenl  etTorl  against  crime  warns  tliar  the 
growinij  number  of  acts  cit  civil  dlSMbeUietice 
are  irre.'spoiisible.  intolerable  "and  cunnoc  be 
permitted." 

CUirk  m.ide  the  remarks  during  an  Inter- 
view centering;  on  questtuivs  i.-ontvrnlnp  Dr 
M.irMn  Luther  King's  plnn  to  bring  thou- 
s.tiids  of  impoverlsned  N-^roe-.i  to  W.ighlngton 
in  .April  to  demon.itr:ite  fur  Jobs. 

I:  wtis  prnb  ibiy  Clark's  tm;he.«st  public 
St  itemrr.t.  and  oomrs  Irum  the  m.in  upon 
whi-.s-^  3'.ir>ii!d<?r>!  Johnson  U  -s  placed  two  of 
his  bii?^est  :ir:d  p  :lltiiMllv  moet  dangi'mus 
burdcu.s-  Mi  ::i'-ro.islng  crime  rate  and  big 
cl','.-  distu.-b.T.i  es 

Kins  ^a8  promised  nonv.olent.  pracefu! 
law-.ibldinK  demunstratioris  But  he  has 
sa:d  thev  will  escalate  to  disruptive  propor- 
tions If  Congress  doesn't  help  the  needy" 

In  the  interview.  Clark  mid.  "It's  clear 
th.a  any  durup  lois  of  tae  activities  of  tola 
cuy  or  any  part  of  thi.t  c.ty.  or  any  offlce  of 
this  governnirnt.  or  any  of  its  branclios  U 
lnT'>lerabl>'  and  oinnot  be  permitted," 

Clark  s  r».<lo  in  crime  fighting  h.is  brought 
him  unusually  close — at  least  for  an  Attor- 
ney General— to  local  police  d»prtrtmcnts 
He  conti:;ually  t:mphasi/,es  that  law  er.forcc- 
nient  pruiiarti;'  ;s  a  local  rfsponsloillty.  and 
the  Administration's  safe-streets  bill  Is.  In 
C'.arlc.  3  view,  the  pnnripul  Federal  anricrtme 
ertort. 

Clark  would  not  place  a  priority  for  action 
agauist  any  p.irticular  tvpe  of  crime,  say- 
ing tatse  priorities  would  vary  from  city  to 
City  But  lit  the  Federal  level  where  the  Gov- 
ernment can  lake  direct  action.  l;e  placed 
top  enipl'..isis  on  organized  crime,  and  sec- 
ond drugs. 

Organized  crime  tends  to  be  interstate 
and  tiierefore  means  the  Inability  of  local 
law  enforcement  to  cope  with  It."  he  said, 

Clark  emphasized  the  need  for  drug  con- 
trol because  "the  major  activity  in  drugs 
cen'.ers  around  youth  attitudes  md  permis- 
siveness. Kids  don't  distinguish,  and  if 
they're  looking  for  kicks,  maybe  they  11  try 
mariiuana.  maybe  LSD.  maybe  something 
else.  " 

He  believes  that  If  young  people  "are  ex- 
posed to  marijuana,  they're  pro'o.%bly  ex- 
posed to  dinserous  drugs  and  society  has  a 
hig'.ily  important  stake  In  these  drugs 

'  If  we've  learned  anything  about  drugs 
in  the  past  few  years,  we've  learned  drugs 
can  be  v?ry  h.irmful  " 

Johnson  for  months  has  pushed  Clark 
further  into  tougher,  more  sensitive  areas. 
L.ist  October  it  w  li  Clark  who  organized 
P'edera;  forces  at  the  Pentagon  during  a  mas- 
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slve  antiwar  demonstration  in  which  about 
35.000  persons  took  part. 

Clark  18  chief  Administration  spokesman 
for  the  newly  proposed  antlrlot  law  and  for 
a  variety  of  civil   rights  legislation. 

One  of  the  Juhnsi^n  Cabinet's  most  liberal 
members.  Clark  is  highly  thought  of  by  many 
of  the  officials  with  wliom  lie  most  w.ints  to 
svork — the  nation's  police  chiefs,  liulnn 
Tamm,  head  of  the  influential  International 
.•Vbsoriatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  says  Clark  "Is 
more  interested  in  helping  local  law  enforce- 
ment than  any  Attorney  ticneral  I  have 
known."  Tamm  says  he  has  known  eighteen 

But  Clark's  continued  strong  stand 
against  wiretapping  and  electronic  eavps- 
droppmg  and  his  f.ivorablc  views  on  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  conflict  with  the 
views  of  most  police  otflrlaJs. 


H.R.  15439,  a  Bill  To  Freeze  the  Medicare 
Premium.^ 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  last 
month  Congress  enacted  a  benefit  in- 
crease for  the  almost  24  million  Ameri- 
cans wiio  reci'ivr  a  social  .security 
check  each  month.  These  increases 
rnnced  from  1.1  to  2.i  percent  and  they 
will  show  up  in  the  checks  for  February 
which  these  people  will  receive  about 
March  3.  This  inciea.se  is  not  enough,  but 
It  is  desperately  needed,  e.^peeially  by  the 
raillioit^  lif  oldtr  people  who  depend  pri- 
marily on  their  social  security  checks  to 
meet  their  bills  every  day. 

But  what  the  older  ix-oplo  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  been  told  yet.  Mr.  Speaker. 
IS  th'.*  decrease  which  will  be  made  m 
their  checks  which  are  .noiU  out  on  April 
3.  The  nearly  18  million  a«ed  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  part  B  protiram  of  medi- 
care will  have  an  additional  dollar 
deducted  from  their  checks  betiinninn 
with  that  month.  This  will  brms  the  total 
deduction  to  S4  a  month.  This  mav  sound 
like  a  ^mnll  amount  to  .some  people,  but 
to  retired  people  tryint;  to  .stretch  fixed 
incomt.^  eroded  by  inflation  this  is  not  a 
small  amount 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
additional  deduction  reduces  the  increase 
we  just  passed  by  almost  10  percent. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  take  action  now 
to  avoid  this  situation.  We  should  nut  ex- 
pect the  older  people  of  this  country  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  riuiaway  inllation 
in  the  medical  services  area  To  meet  this 
problem.  I  am.  today,  introducing  a  bill 
to  freeze  the  social  .>ecuriiy  pensioner's 
share  ef  the  part  B  premium  at  the 
present  $3.  I  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  to  take  immediate  action  so 
that  when  the  third  of  April  comes 
around  18  million  older  people  will  not 
see  the  benefit  increase  which  they  re- 
ceived the  month  before,  and  which  was 
delayed  so  long;  decreased  by  a  dollar. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
premium  will  be  increased  again  next 
year  and  that.  too.  will  have  to  come  out 
of  the  benefit  mcrea.se  which  will  be  ef- 
fective with  the  March  check;-.  Let  me 
point  out,  also,  that  older  people  have 
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until  April  1.  19t)8,  ti)  decide  whether  to 
.sign  up  lor  this  pro^^iam.  if  they  luid  not 
already  signed  up  Since  the  premium 
has  gone  up  by  one-iluid.  and  shows 
signs  of  going  up  further  next  year,  many 
older  people  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  mst  cannot  atfoid  the  pioiiram. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  tlie  ca.se.  medi- 
care coverage  of  doctors"  fees  will  be  an 
empty  promise. 

Mr  Speaker,  tor  .ill  of  these  reasons  I 
urge  widespread  and  immediate  support 
of  mv  bill  to  iiee/e  the  iire.sent  ■f-.'J  figure. 
The  MiiA  iif  tills  country  just  cannot 
afford  any  more  than  that. 


Task  Force  on  Western  Alliances 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

<>F    II  ;  IN'nIs; 

IN  Tilt:  iiou.se  of  REPRE-SENTATIVES 
Tucaday.  F.hrnary  20.  1968 

Mr.  FLN'DLEV  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  .session  of  the  90th  Congre.ss  just 
past.  15  Rejiublican  Congressmen  sup- 
plemented their  daily  assigned  legislative 
duties  with  the  study  of  US.  foreign 
p.ilicy  on  matters  affecting  the  North  At- 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Or- 
gani^iation  of  American  States.  Tliese 
Congressmen,  as  members  <>f  the  House 
Republican  Committee  on  Western  .Mli- 
ances.  expressed  their  conclusions  and 
recommendations  in  published  state- 
ments. The  committee  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hou.^e  Repub- 
lican Conference  Committee  on  Planning 
and  Research.  In  the  future  the  commit- 
tee will  be  called  a  Task  Force. 

In  all.  14  statements  were  is.sued. 

The  studies  repealed  that  tlie  admin- 
istration, at  best,  has  been  calluii.s  in  its 
treatment  of  U.S.  allies.  In  its  dealings 
With  NATO,  the  United  Statis  .seems  bent 
on  .sacrificing  the  needs  and  interests  of 
Its  trusted  friends  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing an  arrangement  of  dubiou.-  '.alue  with 
the  SovKt  Union. 

All  this  generated  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  T'nit'd 
Statts.  and  because  of  it  the  administra- 
tion has  tailed  to  inspire  co'iixiaiion  so 
that  the  resources  of  these  allies  cauld  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  entire  free  world 
community. 

.    A   summary   of   our   most   significant 
statements  follows: 

On  April  tj.  the  committee  trac'  d  the 
controversy  o\er  the  Latin  .American 
resolution  to  the  Presidents  attempt  to 
turn  Congress  into  a  rubberstamp  by 
forcing  hasty  action  on  an  ambiguous 
resolution  overemphasizini;  money. 
This — not  attitudes  to'v^ard  the  Latin 
American  allies^motivated  dissent. 

The  committee  expre.ssed  hope  that 
Latin  .American  economic  integration 
and  social  achuvtment  would  iiroizress. 
In  this  context,  it  suggested  that  the 
United  States  !x>  prepared  to  cncouraiie 
and  assist  the  Latin  American  countries 
to  .set  up  a  common  market — without 
proposmi;  or  foreclosing  U.S  participa- 
tion. This  could  be  done  without  alter- 
ing hopes  for  broadening  the  world  trade 
community 

It  concluded  by  urging  that  a  healthy 
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environment  for  private  foreign  invest- 
ment be  created  in  Latin  America  and 
that  the  channels  and  institutions  for 
multilateral  a.ssistance  be  strengthened. 

'~)n  April  21,  the  committee  demanded 
coIU-■r^•.^slollal  open  hearings  on  ques- 
tions rai.sed  by  the  propo.sed  nuclear 
noiiproliferation  treaty.  These  hearings 
would  .-eck  answers  and  encouiace  de- 
batt  (in  ciupstions  such  as  the  foreclos- 
ing of  NA'IO-wide  coopeiation  in  nu- 
clear technology  and  defen.se.  and  the 
credibility  of  tiie  U..*--  commitment  to 
N.'\Ti)  if  also  obligated  to  defend  many 
other  nations  auainst  nuclear  attack. 
The.e  malteis  -ivould  be  dilhcult  to  ex- 
plore alter  the  treaty  is  presented  for 
ratification. 

On  May  19  llie  co'iimittee  urged  Pres- 
ident J(iiin>on  to  reallirm  the  United 
States'  "NATO  commitment  to  Greece" 
while  at  the  same  tune  exjircssinu  hope 
for  an  early  return  to  constitutional 
proces.ses  there.  This  initiative  would 
help  repaii  the  damiu'e  done  by  a  quali- 
firation  nf  our  NATO  commitment  to 
Turkey  durinu  the  Cyi)}'ii.s  crisis  of  1964. 

Both  of  these  epi.sodis— the  Turkish 
threat  to  invfide  Cyprus  in  1964  to  iiro- 
lec:  it.s  former  nationals,  and  the  recent 
military  takeover  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment— reveal  an  organic  weakness  in  the 
structure  of  NATO,  .•^s  so  clearly  .'^tatcd 
in  the  official  NATO  handbook— 1965 
edition— "The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Or-anizaiion  was  not  e.^tabli.shed  to  de- 
fend Lieo'-'iaphically  h.jmo-eneous  terri- 
tory but  was  establi.'^hed  primarily  to  de- 
fend a  wav  of  life." 

The  committee  expressed  hope  that 
the  '-roup  recently  created  by  the  North 
.Atlantic  Council  to  make  a  thorough 
studv  ni  the  Alliance  would  give  this  its 
caielul  attention. 

On  June  11.  the  committee  recom- 
mended immediate  action  lo  establish  a 
North  .Atlantic  .Assembly  and  yive  it  offi- 
cial status  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  This  would  improve  ex- 
chaniic  of  ideas  and  contribute  to  the 
.solidarity  of  the  Alliance.  In  .so  doine,  the 
e  iinmittee  recounted  the  many  efforts  to 
accompli.sh  this  since  1953. 

On  .June  29  the  committee  asserted 
that  the  United  States  must  avoid  a 
"Suez-like  disaster  in  Central  America" 
and  must  not.  by  hasty  action  on  new 
treaties,  allow  .subversive  communism  to 
flourish. 

On  July  5.  after  assessing  the  results 
of  the  nonprolifcration  treaty  negotia- 
tions, our  committee  .suggested  that  the 
best  course  of  action  miaht  be  to  with- 
draw the  treaty  and  start  anew.  This 
would  strenuthen  NATO  by  utilizing  it 
as  the  forum  in  which  terms  of  the  treaty 
would  be  determined  before  further  con- 
sultation with  the  Soviets. 

The  committee  also  took  this  occasion 
to  urge  closing — in  collaboration  with 
the  NATO  allie.s— of  the  ABM  gap. 

On  June  13.  July  5,  and  August  14,  the 
committee  is.sued  a  series  of  statements 
that  formed  an  in-depth  examination  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  The  committee  ex- 
plored attitudes,  reviewed  past  action  and 
then  put  forward  a  far-reaching  program 
for  revitalizing  the  alliance.  The  study 
showed  that  the  alliance  was  rapidly  de- 
teriorating  and   that   bold   imaginative 
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steps  were  needed  to  infuse  it  with  new 
life. 

In  the  Jiuie  13  staten.cnt.  the  com- 
mittee noted  that  political  realities  nave 
changed  since  NATO's  inception.  Europe 
has  prospered  and  the  Soviet  niilitaiy 
threat  >ias  taken  a  .subtle  form.  The  state- 
ment emphasized  that  the  United  States 
must  reconcile  the  move  towaid  tletente 
and  closer  Easi-V/est  relations  witli  a 
.strong,  reliable  NATO.  'I'liis  can  be  done 
only  through  joint  discu.ssion.  decision 
and  coordination  of  action.  There  must 
be  a  recognition  by  the  United  States 
that  rcgardles.'s  of  its  eominitments  m 
other  parts  of  the  world.  NATO  i.s  still 
paramount  to  the  U  S  interest. 

On  July  5,  we  issued  a  siatemeiit  docu- 
menting actions  which  contiibuted  to  the 
deterioration  of  NATO,  The  record  in- 
cluded the  unilaleial  and  .ibrupt  strat- 
egy change  of  the  United  States  fiom 
"massive  retaliation"  lo  "llexible  re- 
spon.se";  the  inr.bility  of  the  United 
States  to  harmon:zc  \Vt^lc.■n  iioli' v  to- 
ward Alrica  and  Asia;  the  abortive  Sky- 
bolt  project;  di'.lodginrnt  of  U.S.  missiles 
in  Turkey;  and  the  MFL  ;.nd  .>tlie!'  acts 
rellccting  U.S.  indiffereijCe  'lO  NATO. 

On  August  14,  the  coinniittce  i)rc- 
sented  constructive  aliernali.'-s  that 
could  give  new  meanur-i  to  ihc  alliance. 
The.se  were— 

To  establish  a  NATO  Strateijy  Council 
to  uive  Europe  n  genuine  role  In  deter- 
mining NATO  d::cnse  jiolif  y  and  nuclear 
clet(  rrence. 

To  levitali/e  the  y.AiO  Council  as  the 
piincipal  in.-truineni  lor  ,.ll:td  iMilaical 
decisionmaking. 

To  broaden  the  Council'.N  ;  e:>i)oii.~ibility 
to  include  more  matters  Lit  Cvinmon  In- 
tel est;  for  example,  Ea.st-Wcst  trade, 
disarmament. 

To  revise  NATO  taigets.  cjuotas.  and 
force  levels. 

To  attempt  to  haimoni-ic  delen.=c  i>oli- 
cies  and  budgets. 

To  consider  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  NATO  command  position.-. 

To  grant  official  status  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly. 

To  set  up  machinery  for  the  collection 
and  review  of  intelligence  material. 

To  clarify  U.S.  nuclear  defense  policy 
toward  Europe. 

The  overall  objective  should  be  to 
make  NATO  a  relevant  instrument  for 
inter-allied  accommodation  and  decision. 

On  August  21  the  Committee  released 
a  comprehensive  analysis  on  the  rene- 
gotiation of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
concluding  that  approval  of  new  treaties 
was  premature. 

The  Committee  deplored  the  secrecy 
■surrounding  the  i)ropo?ed  treaties  and 
recommended  that  before  consideration 
be  given  to  the  treaty,  the  final  report  of 
the  study  commission  should  be  issued 
with  full  public  disclosure  of  all  pro- 
posals of  the  negotiators.  This  would  al- 
low for  intelligent  public  dialog  on  the 
issue. 

The  study  included  a  history  of  the 
canal  from  1850  to  the  present,  excerpts 
from  unoflacial  copies  of  the  proposed 
treaties,  and  opinions  of  prominent  lead- 
ers and  groups. 

On  November  6,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  fully  ex- 
plore with  NATO  allies  the  possibility  of 
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a  NATO  ABM  system,  warning  that 
Ijressing  ahead  with  a  "thin"  system 
without  NATO  consultation  could  rup- 
ture ihc  alliance.  To  luevent  this  calam- 
ity It  IS  es.sential  that  the  United  Slates 
:-.eek  to  share  with  its  allies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  NATO  ABM  .system  serving 
the  entire  community  on  the  basis  of  co- 
operative funding  and  construction. 

In  addition  lo  the  statements,  the 
commltlee  conferred  with  former  Presi- 
dent Ki.senhower  at  Getty>burg  and  uilh 
Secietiiiv  llu.^k  at  the  Dejjartment  of 
Slate,  riie  chairnian  al.so  .--erved  as  a 
U.S.  dele-gate  lo  ihe  North  Allaiilic  As- 
sembly. 

Members  of  llie  cominiltee  were  Rep- 
resentative Paul  I-'inpley.  of  Illinois, 
elialrman,  and  Representatives  E.  Ross 
AiJAin.  of  Indiana;  Wim-iam  O  Cowger. 
of  Kentucky.  William  C.  Cramer,  of 
Florida.  Makvin  L.  Escn.  nf  Michiiian, 
Si'.v.MorR  Hali'f.km.  of  New  Yoik,  Sulr- 
MAx  P.  Lloyd,  of  Utah,  William  S.  Mail- 
iiARP.  of  California,  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ro.v,  of  Maiyland.  Alex.am.'Er  Pirnie,  of 
New  York,  Alhert  H.  Quie.  of  Minne.-uta, 
William  V.  Roth,  of  Delaware.  Herman 
.SciiNEEBEii,  of  Pennsylvania.  Charles  W. 
Whaien.  Jr  .  of  Ohio,  and  L\kky  Winn. 
.Ii:  .  ol  Kansas.  The  eoininitlfe  i.s  indebted 
10  the  staff  members  of  variou.>  consrres- 
.ional  offir(\s  and  committees  'Aho  ijro- 
vided  valuable  leseaich  and  other  a.-si.st- 
ance.  The.se  include  Everett  Bitiman, 
Harold  Eberle,  Robert  Gaston.  Stanley 
Lan-land,  Pierre  Purves.  William  Rei.shi- 
ger.  Bill  van  den  Toorn  and  Don  Zahn. 
Col.  John  Mathews  and  Gail  Werner 
served  as  the  committee  staff. 


Grumman  Leads  the  Way 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

UF    .•.'EW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  liEPRESENT.'^.TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  196S 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  mucii  is  said 
but  too  little  is  done  lo  bring  disadvan- 
taged i^ersons  into  llie  mainstream  of  our 
economy  through  the  ijrovision  of  good 
jobs. 

Recently  on  Long  Lsland  lip  service  was 
traded  for  real  service  as  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corp..  located  in  my 
district,  took  to  the  road.  Grumman  took 
to  the  road  lo  recruit  employees  from 
i:iredcminately  Negro  communities.  As  is 
the  pattern  throughout  the  country  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  is  higher  m 
these  communities  than  on  the  rest  of 
Long  Island. 

I  wish  to  commend  Grumman  for  this 
fine  program  that  demonstrates  a  sense 
of  public  responsibility  combined  with  a 
committment  to  true  equal  opportunity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  January  31  issue  of  Newsday 
commending  Grumman  for  this  giant 
step  forward: 

Equal  opportunity  is  a  pleasant  slogan,  and 
the  law  requires  it,  but  it  takes  more  than 
a  slogan  to  convince  deprived  Negroes  that 
they  can  fill  Jobs  In  industry.  .Someone  has 
to  seek  them  o\it. 

In  this  area,  the  initiative  has  been  shared 
bv  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp. 
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wich  Koppern  Corp.  a  Parmln(?(lftle  Arm. 
Grumm.in  on  Saturday  wlU  send  recruiters 
it.'M  Wyandanch  and  North  AmityvUle.  both 
predotnin;int!y  Negro  communities  The  pur- 
pose IS  to  provide  unskilled  workers  and 
trainees  with  about  75  Jobs  starting  at  <2  p«r 
hour  Koppers  already  has  undertaken  <>. 
similar  program 

The  recruitment  program  of  both  rtrms  is 
a  hopefui  sign.  Other  big  companies  should 
ioUow  suit  to  draw  in  Nei^roes.  Puerto  Rlcana 
and  unuerprlviU'ged  whites  who  (rom  lack  o( 
information  draw  back  from  applying  for 
Jobs 


Legislation  To  Aid  Potato  Growers 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB;  MATHIAS 

T    CALiroRNIA 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Fehruam  20  :'J6S 

Ml-  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  niy  district  lies  m  Califorida's 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile areas  in  the  world  One  of  our  most 
important  erops  is  potatoes. 

The  potato  growers  of  California  have 
joined  with  their  counterparts  across  the 
Nation  '.V.  deciding  that  it  :s  time  to  ag- 
gressively promote  the  virtues  of  their 
nutritious,  low-caiurie  crop 

I  have  filed  a  bill.  H  R  15197.  to  enable 
the  potato  iirowers  in  every  State  to  jom 
together  to  finance  a  coordinated  re- 
search and  promotion  program  to  expand 
their  market.  Such  a  voluntary  program 
to  Improve  the  competitive  position  of 
the  potato  i;i-  /.vcr  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  give  this  matter  our 
prompt  consideration 

I  insert  this  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

H.a    151J7 

Be  ::  enacted  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'nentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyre^s  assernblcd, 

FINaiNUS  A.NQ  DECI-.vaATlON  OF  POLICT 

Sec  2  Potat'.)es  are  a  basic  food  In  the 
United  Spates  They  ire  produced  by  many 
Individual  potato  growers  In  every  State  In 
the  Vaited  States  In  1966.  there  were  -me 
million  fo'or  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thJUiar.d  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United 
Slates  devoted  to  the  production  of  pot.itoes. 
Appro.\lmately  two  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
a;i::;on  hundredweight  of  potatoes  have 
been  produced  annually  during  the  past  Ave 
years  with  an  estimated  sales  value  to  the 
potato  producers  of  «561  000.000 

Potatoes  and  potato  pr'jducta  move,  in  a 
large  part.  In  the  channels  of  Interstate 
commerce,  and  potatoes  which  do  not  move 
in  such  channels  directly  burden  or  affect 
Interstate  commerce  In  potatoes  and  potato 
products  All  potatoes  produced  m  the  United 
States  are  In  the  current  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  directly  burden  obstruct,  or  affect 
Interstate  .x>mmerce  m  potatoes  and  potato 
pr  xlucts 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  exist- 
ing fhjtato  markets  and  the  development  of 
new  or  imprjved  markets  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  potato  growers  and  thtiee  con- 
cerned with  .'narketmg.  u.slng.  and  process- 
ing potatoes  as  well  as  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore  It  is  the  declared  p<iUcy  of  the 
Congress  ;ina  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that 
It  :s  es.sen'ial  i:i  the  public  Interest,  through 
the  exercl.se  of  the  powers  provided  herein,  to 
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authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  linancmg,  through  ade- 
quate .i£ses&nieiits  on  all  pulalKs  harvested 
m  the  United  .States  for  conimercl.il  use.  and 
the  carrying  out  uf  .in  effective  and  contin- 
uous coordinated  program  of  research  and 
development,  or  .lUvertiting  and  promotion 
designed  to  iirengthen  potatoes'  competitive 
po£.ition.  and  tu  maintain  and  expand  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets  for  potatoes  pnxluced 
in  'he  United  Stales 

nrnNiTioNS 

Sec.  3.  As  iKsed  m  this  .\rt' 

tat  The  temt  '"Secretary "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture 

(bt  The  term  'person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
^iher  entity 

(Ci  The  term  ■potatne.-,"  means  all  var.cties 
)f  Irish  poiati>es  grown  by  producers  in  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
Stales 

id)  The  term  'handler"  means  any  person 
who  h.ind.cs  potatoes  except  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  of  potatoes  owned  by  another 
person. 

lei  The  term  "handle"  mc.rs  to  tr.insport 
or  sell  potatoes  or  otHenvi;.e  place  por.itoes 
in  the  current  of  commerce;  except  tliat  the 
sale  jf  unh.irvested  pot.itoes  and  the  tran:;fcr 
or  dell. ery  of  potat.ifi  from  the  farm  on 
which  they  are  produced  t»)  .i  rem[>ornry  stor- 
.ige  f.%cillty.  packing  shed,  or  proce&.Hing  plant 
shall  not  be  considered  handling. 

(fi  The  term  "protlucer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  growing  of  live  or  more 
.teres  of  potatoes 

igi  The  term  promotion"  nn-ans  any 
action  taken  by  the  .National  Poi.;ito  Promo- 
t:  n  Board,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  to  present 
I  f.ivorable  lina:;e  for  potatoes  to  the  public 
with  the  express  intent  of  Improving  their 
competitive  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
of  potatoes  and  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  paid  advertising 

.^t'THORITY  TO  tSSl'E  A  PLAN 

Sec  4  to  elTertnate  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Act.  the  Secreuiry  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  uf  this  Act.  Issue  .ind  from  time  to 
time  amend,  orders  applicable  to  persona  en- 
gaged lu  the  hiuidllng  of  potatoes  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  handlers  i  and  shall  have 
authority  to  li^5ue  orders  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  .issessments  on  potatoes  h.mdled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  .Act.  and  to  avi- 
thonze  the  use  of  such  funds  to  provide 
research,  development,  advertising  and  pro- 
motion ot  potatoes  In  a  manner  prescribed 
in  this  Act.  .\ny  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
unaer  tills  Act  shall  hereinafter  m  this  Act 
be  reterred  to  as  a  "plan".  .Vny  such  plan 
shall  be  applicable  to  potatoes  produced  In 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  ol  the 
United  States. 

NOTTC*E    \yo    !IE.\ttI.Nt; 

Sec  5.  When  sufflclent  evidence  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  by  potato  producers, 
or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  re.ison  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan  will  tend  to  etTectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act.  he  shall  give  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  .i  he.iring  upon  .i 
propo&ed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be  re- 
quested by  ptjtato  producers  or  by  .my  other 
interested  person  or  persons.  Including  the 
Secretary,  when  the  request  for  such  hear- 
ing 18  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  plan. 

FINDING   .\ND    ISSUANCE   OT   A    PLAN 

Sec.  6  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  plan  If 
he  ands.  and  sets  forth  in  such  plan,  upon 
the  evidence  intnxluced  it  such  hcannc, 
that  the  issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  or  modlflcauons  there- 
of will  tend  t<)  etTectuate  the  de<'lared  poUcv 
of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  witJi  the  force  .aid  effect  of 
law     aa   may   be   necessary   to  carry   out   the 
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orovlslons  of  this  Act  and  the  powers  vested 
m  him  by  this  .^ct 

REQUIRED   TERMS   IN    PLANS 

Sec.  8.  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
.\ct  shall  contain  the  tollovi'ing  terms  and 
conditions 

(a)  Providing  f(  r  the  est;ibllshmei!t  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  National  I'ot.ito  Promotion 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
board")  and  for  defining  its  powers  and 
duties,  which  shall  include  powers — 

ill  to  administer  aiuh  plan  m  accordance 
with  Us  terms  .md  conditions; 

i2i  to  make  rules  and  rcRulatlons  to  ef- 
feituate  the  terms  .md  conditions  of  such 
plan; 

|3)  to  receive,  mvctlgate,  and  report  to 
the    Secretary    complaints    of    ilolalloiis    ol 

piip  :uvid  tt:ns 

i4»  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amend- 
ments t<i  such  plan. 

ibi  Providing  that  tlie  board  .'-hiiU  be  com- 
posed of  repre.seiitaflves  of  producers  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
made  bv  producers  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv  In  t!ie  event 
producers  fall  to  select  nominees  for  .ip- 
polnlment  to  the  board,  the  .Secretin y  .shall 
appoint  producers  on  the  b.i.sis  of  repre- 
sentation provided  for  in  such  pl.oi 

It- 1  Providing  tliat  board  members  shall 
serve  without  cnmpensatloii.  but  .-ihall  be 
reimbursed  tor  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
In  performing  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
board 

(d)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  prepare 
.ind  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  iiis  .ipprov.il 
a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis,  of  Its 
anticipated  expenses  and  dlsbur.-ements  in 
the  administration  of  the  plan,  including 
probable  costs  of  research,  development,  ad- 
vertising, .iiid  promotion. 

(ei  ProvltUnir  tliat  the  lioard  shall  recom- 
mend Jo  the  Secretarv  .iiid  the  Secretary  fhall 
tix  the  iussessment  rate  required  tor  such  costs 
as  may  be  Incurred  pursuant  to  sith.^^ectlon 
(d)  of  this  .section:  hut  In  no  -^vent  shall  the 
.asse-ssinent  rate  exceed  1  cent  per  one  luin- 
dred  pounds  of  potatoes  handled 

(f )   Providing  that  - 

( 1  I' funds  collected  bv  flie  bonrrt  sii.nll  be 
used  for  research,  development,  advertising, 
or  promotion  ■)!  potatoes  and  pe.iato  prod- 
ucts and  such  other  expenses  for  the  admin- 
istration, inalnlenancc.  .ind  functioning  of 
the  board  as  may  be  iiuthorlzed  bv  the  Sec- 
retary; 

i2)  no  .advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
.:ram  shall  nia'icc  any  reference  to  private 
brand  names  or  use  false  or  unwarranted 
claims  in  behalf  of  potatoes  of  their  products 
or  false  or  unwarranted  statement*  with  re- 
spect to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  compet- 
ing products;  and 

(3)  no  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall 
In  any  tnaniier  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Intluencini^  i»overnmental  policy  or  action 

ig)  Providing  that,  nowltlistnndln:;  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  potato  pro- 
ducer against  whose  potatoes  ,iny  assess- 
ment Is  made  and  collected  under  authority 
of  tills  .Act  and  who  IS  not  in  tavor  of  .sup- 
porting the  promotion  proj^rain  as  provided 
lor  under  this  .Act  shall  have  the  right  to 
demand  and  receive  irom  the  board  a  refund 
of  ."^uch  .Lssessment :  Provided.  That  stich  de- 
mand shall  be  made  by  such  producer  as 
prescribed  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
board  that  such  assessment,  for  which  relund 
is  sought,  was  deducted  from  settlement  on 
such  pr'Klucers  p<itatoes  or  w.is  otherwise 
paid  by  him 

ih)  ^ovldlng  that  the  board  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (ei  and 
it)  of  this  section,  develop  and  Kubmlt  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  any  adver- 
tising or  sales  promotion  or  research  and 
development  plans  or  projects,  and  that  any 
such  plan  or  project  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretarv  before  becoinlns  e.Tecthp 
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li)  Provldiiip;  the  board  with  authority  to 
enter  mto  ci'iilracts  or  .iprernients.  with  the 
.ipproval  of  the  Secretary,  tor  tlie  develop- 
ment and  carrylnt;  out  of  research  mid  de- 
velfjpnient  projects  or  promotion  and  adver- 
tising activities  and  tVie  pa\i(ieiit  of  the  cost 
thereof  with  Iiuids  collected  pur.  iiaiit  to  this 
.Act 

I))  Pro-.  Idlng  that  tho  oo:rd  .shall  main- 
tain books  and  records  ,ind  j)rep  ire  and  svib- 
init  to  the  Secretary  such  reports  from  lime 
to  time  as  rnav  be  prescribed  f<'r  .ippropri.ite 
accounting  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  f)f  funtfs  entrusted  to  it  ;md 
cause  a  complete  :mdit  report  to  be  stibmlt- 
led  to  the  Secretary  at  the  t  iid  of  each  fiscal 
period. 

iki  Provitlin;^  that  the  board  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  unpaid  assessments  alter 
diligent  etfort  has  been  made  by  the  board 
to  collect  such  assessnients. 

PERMISSIVE    TERMS     IN     IT.ANS 

Sec.  9.  -Any  plan  issued  jjur.riiant  to  this 
.Act  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  coiulitums: 

I  a)  Provifiint;  atithorlty  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  pot;itoes  used  for 
nontood  uses,  and  authority  for  t!:e  boart!  to 
require  s.itbiiictory  -afepuards  asralnst  im- 
proper use  ol  such  expiiipt  lolls. 

ibl  Providing  lor  authority  to  designate 
dllfereiii  haudhr  p.r,  nient  and  reporting 
.schedule?  to  recoi^iilzc  ditlerences  in  market- 
ing practice^  and  jiroccdiires  utilized  in  dif- 
ferent prnd'.ictlon  .treas. 

(CI  Providing  for  the  cst.ibHshment.  issu- 
ance, etffctiiation.  and  administration  of  .ip- 
propri.ite progiams  or  projects  for  the  ad- 
\ertlslng  and  sales  promotion  of  potatoes  and 
potato  products  and  lor  the  disbursement  of 
necessary  funds  for  such  purposes:  Proiidcd. 
iioweiK-r.  Tliat  any  such  program  or  project 
shall  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  {.  cn- 
oral  dcm.md  for  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts: .4nd  provdcd  further.  That  such  pro- 
motional activities  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  spctlon  6(fi    of  this  Act. 

id)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  re.sf.irch  .md  development  projects 
and  studies  to  tlie  end  that  the  marketing 
,ind  utilization  of  potatoes  may  be  encour- 
.ised.  expanded.  Improved,  or  made  more  efB- 
cient.  and  for  the  disbursement  of  necessary 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

le)  Providing  for  authority  to  accumulate 
reserve  fund.s  from  assessments  collected 
pursuant  to  tills  Act.  to  permit  an  effective 
and  continuous  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search and  development  or  advertising  and 
promotion  in  years  when  the  production  and 
assessment  income  may  be  reduced:  Pro- 
vided. That  tlie  total  reserve  fund  does  not 
exceed  the  .unount  btidgeted  for  two  years' 
operation. 

(fi  Providing  for  authority  to  use  funds 
collected  herein,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  tor  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  potato  and  potato  product  sales  In 
foreign  markets. 

I  g  I  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to 
.iiid  not  mccnsistcnt  with  the  terms  and 
.  onditions  specified  in  this  Act  and  necessary 
:o  ptfectiiate  the  other  provisions  of  such 
plan. 

ASSFSSMF.NTS 

Sec.  10  (ai  The  first  handler  of  potatoes 
shall  be  responsible,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  .Act  and  any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  It, 
:or  payment  to  the  board  of  any  assessments 
levied  on  potatoes;  and  such  handler  may 
'■•'Meet  from  any  producer  or  deduct  from 
the  proceeds  paid  to  any  producer,  on  whose 
iKitatoes  such  assessment  Is  made,  any  such 
assessment  required  to  be  paid  by  such  han- 
dler. Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  separate 
record  with  respect  to  each  producer  for 
•vvhcim  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such  rec- 
ords shall  Indicate  the  total  quantity  of 
I)otaloes  handled  by  him  Including  those 
handled  for  producers  and  for  himself,  shall 
indicate  the  total  quantity  of  p)otatoes  han- 
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died  by  him  which  are  included  under  the 
terms  of  a  plan  as  well  as  those  v,hlch  are 
ecnipt  under  such  plan,  and  shall  indicate 
siu  h  i>thcr  information  as  may  be  prcsiril.)ed 
by  (he  lioard. 

lb)  Handlers  responsible  for  collection  of 
assc.'-smeiits  under  subsection  lal  of  thlsiec- 
tioii  shall  maintain  and  make  availaijle  lor 
iiispi.ct ii  11  l.y  the  Secretary  such  Ixioks  and 
ri  cords  as  recjuired  by  ihe  iiLui  and  .ilc  rr- 
M  .rts  at  the  ili'ies,  in  tlio  manner  and  liaviiif; 
the  content  jiTv  strilied  by  the  plan,  to  the 
ind  tliat  information  and  data  ihall  be 
laadc  .ivallable  to  the  board  and  tu  tlie  .S-'C- 
rctary  which  is  a])propriate  or  nece.ssary  lo 
the  elect  nation,  administration,  or  enforce- 
ment of  this  -Act  or  ol  aii\  jdan  or  roj.-ulation 
i.-.sued  pursuant  to  this  .\>  t . 

ic)  All  infornintUjn  obtained  pr.rso.-.nt  to 
siibsr>ctions  liu  .iiid  ibi  of  this  section  and 
SCI  lion  14  .'hall  be  kept  conlidential  by  all 
oiliccrs  and  emptoyi  cs  of  the  Dei)artmcnt  of 
.A'-'riciilture  and  of  :he  bi  aril,  antl  ou'v  such 
information  so  furnished  or  actuiired  .is  the 
-Sf.-rctary  deems  rclevai/t  iliall  be  disclo.sed 
oy  ihcni.  and  then  only  m  a  soit  it  soniln- 
i'trativp  henriii?  hroupht  at  'he  oirection. 
or  up.  n  the  requf.'-t.  o!  ihe  .Sccrelary.  or  to 
which  he  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  party,  and  involvintt  the  plan  v.'lth  reffT- 
cnce  to  which  the  inlormation  ;o  be  dis- 
closed was  furnis.hed  .t  acquire  •:!  Nothing 
i>i  this  section  shall  be  decnini  to  jirohlbit  — 
il)  the  issuance  of  ^ener,.)  .-tatements 
based  upon  the  reports  ol  a  number  of 
handlers  subject  to  a  plaii  if  siirh  statements 
do  not  identify  the  information  f vanished 
by  .iiiy  per.'-on,  or 

1 2)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing any  plan  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  plan  violated 
by  such  person. 

.Any  such  ofBcer  or  emplovee  vi.-.iating  the 
liroviF'ons  of  this  siib.=ectlon  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  twth,  and  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office. 

PETITION    AND    REVIEW 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  a  plan 
may  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  that  such  plan  or  any  provision 
of  such  plan  or  any  obligation  imposed  in 
connection  therewith  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law  and  praying  for  a  modification 
thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom.  He  shall 
thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  upon  such  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearing,  tlie  Secretary  shall  make 
a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
which  shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance  with 
law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
In  any  district  In  which  such  person  is  an 
inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  such  ruling:  Provided,  That 
a  complaint  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  of  process  In  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  If 
the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  Is  not 
in  accordance  with  law  it  shall  remand  such 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  direc- 
tions either  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as 
the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accordance 
with  law,  or  (2)  to  take  such  further  pro- 
ceedings as,  in  its  opinion,  the  law  requires. 
The  pendency  of  proceedings  instituted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  from  obtaining  relief 
pursuant  to  section  12(a)   of  this  Act. 

ErNFORCEMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating  any 
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plan  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

lb)  Any  handler  v.ho  '.villfuny  \;oi.ites  any 
pro\isions  of  any  plan  i.ssued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  .Act,  or  who  vulHully  l.'ils 
or  leluses  to  remit  any  usse.-Mnent  or  fee 
duly  required  of  him  thercuuder  h.iU  be 
subject  to  criminal  prcecutlon  and  shall 
be  li.ible  to  a  pen.'.lty  of  not  more  than 
Sl.UOO  lor  each  .-uch  ofTc':i>c  which  shall 
accrue  to  the  Uiiited  .-states  .md  m  addition 
sh.iU  be  subject  to  civil  suit  brou^lit  by  the 
United  ."iLites  to  collect  :iny  unp.iid  .issess- 
menis  levied  under  lliis  Act 

INVESTIC.XTION    AND    POWER   TO    Sl'EPOENA 

bi:r.  13    la)   The  .Secretary  may  make  such 
mvc- ligation.-   .i^  i:c  deems  necessary  l^r  "Jie 
•-■ifective   c.irryi.ij;   out  of  his  responsibilities 
under   this   -Act  or  to  dftermlne   whether  a 
;iai.olcr  i.T  aiiv  other  person  Jias  eng.iged  or  Is 
.ibout    to    engage    In    ..ny    acts    or    practices, 
v.'hlcii    constitute  a   vl.ilation   of   any   provi- 
sion  i)f   lias  Act.  or  ol   any   plan,  or  rule  or 
reuul.itlon  issued  under  this  .Act.  I'or  tlie  pur- 
pose  of   any   .--uch   in\c:  ligation,   the  Secre- 
tary  Is  emp.-wercd   to  administer  oaths   and 
.iffirmatioii;,.     subpoena      v.itiiesses.     compel 
then-  atie:  d.iiice,  t  ike  evidence,  .md  require 
the    production    of    any    books,    jjapers,    and 
documents  which  are  relevant  lo  the  inquiry. 
.Such  attendance  of  witnesses    md  ihe  pro- 
duction of  aiiy  aiich  1  chords  may   oe  required 
r(j..i  any  place  in  the  United  .States.  In  case 
of  contumacy  liy,  or  refusal  to  obey  .i  sub- 
poena   issued    lo.    ;!ny    person,    including    a 
handler,   the  .Secretary  may   in- oke   the   aid 
of  any  court  ol  the  tJnltfd  St.itcs  within  the 
).  ris('i''tinn  of  v.hich  such  investig.'.tlon  or 
proceediiiii  is  carried  on.  or  vt'her?  .such  per- 
^n  reside.-  i  r  carries  on  ijusiness,  in  requir- 
ing  tlie    attendance    .md    testimony    ol    wit- 
v.essps  and  Vi"^  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  docunipiits:  and  surh  court  rn.iy  ls.=  ue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  !;ofore 
■h"   Sr^-retary,    there    to   j^rodiico    rc-ords.    if 
so  srderrd.  or  to  "ive  'e.'^timony  tcurhlng  the 
matter   under   investle-.itifn.    .Any   f.'.ilitre    to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  -Tiny  be  punished 
by    such     court     as    co:;tempt     thereof     .All 
process   in   any   su-'h   rase  may   be  served   in 
The  Judicial  district  whereof  such  per'-on   is 
an  mhahitr^nt  r>r  wherever  he  inay  be  lound. 
fb)    No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending   and    testlfviner    or    from    producing 
b.->oks.  pspers.  and  documents  before  the  Sec- 
retary,  or  in   obedience   to  the   "^uhpoena   of 
the  Secretary,  or  in  any  cause  or  proceeding, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon,  or  rrrow- 
ing  nut  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  .Act, 
or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  recrulatlon  i.ssued 
thereunder  on  The  rTound  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  testimi'my  or  evidence,  documentary 
or   otherwise,   required   of   him   may   lend   to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or    forfeiture;    but    no    individual    shall    be 
prosecuted   or  subjected  to  any   penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on   account   of   any   trans- 
action,   matter,    or   thing   concerning    which 
he   is   com.pelled,    after   having   claimed    his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, except  that  any  individual  so  testifying 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment    for    perjury    committed    in    so 
testifying. 

r.EOIXIREMENT    OF    REFTRENDriVI 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  who.  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, liave  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  potatoes  for  the  purp>ose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Issuance  of  a  plan  Is  approved  or 
favored  by  producers.  No  plan  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  effective  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  plan  is  approved  or  favored  by  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  producers  vxitlng  in 
such  referendum,  or  by  the  producers  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  potatoes  pro- 
duced diulng  the  representative  period   by 
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producers  votln>f  In  such  referendum.  The 
t>a;iot3  and  aiher  Information  or  report* 
whicM  revei;  or  tend  to  reveal  the  vote  of 
any  prixlucer  or  his  produo'lon  of  potatoes 
shai:  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  violating  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  para- 
graph I0^c>  above. 

SL'SPENSION      OR      TtRMlNATION      OF     PLANS 

Sec  15  lai  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provision  thereof, 
obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act.  terminate  cr  sus- 
pend the  Dperatlon  of  such  plan  or  such 
provUion  thereof. 

ib»  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time  and  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  the  board  .:t  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  potato  producers  to 
determine  If  potato  producers  favor  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  the  plan,  and 
he  shall  terminate  or  suspend  such  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  m.irltetin;;  year  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  suspension  or  termina- 
tion 13  favored  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
in  .1  referendum,  and  who  produce  mure  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  volume  of  the  potatoes 
produced  by  the  potato  producers  voting  in 
the  referendum. 

AMENDMENT     PROCEDURR 

Sec.  Id  The  provisions  of  this  Act  appli- 
cable to  plans  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  plans 

SEPAR.\BILrrY 

Sec  17  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  persoii  or  clrcum- 
st.ince3  u  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
reni.under  o!  t^.is  Ac  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  atlected  thereby 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  18.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  but  no 
funds  so  appropnated  ihali  be  u.sed  for  the 
payment  of  any  expenses  or  expenditures 
of  the  board  in  admimsterlng  any  provision 
of  any  plan  l.=sued  under  authority  of  this 
Act. 

BTFECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  19.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  .A  ■' 


If  This  Is  Victory 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

<'F    Sf.V    V'KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  Vietnam  have  raised  serious 
questions  re^^ardini;  the  effects  our 
military  efforts  are  havinsj.  the  capacity 
and  wilhngness  oi  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
fend herself,  and  the  future  of  that  na- 
tion once  the  fighting  ceases. 

These  issues  were  analyzed  in  a  pene- 
trating and  perceptive  column  in  today's 
New  York  Times  by  Washington  bureau 
chief  Tom  Wicker  I  commend  his  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  for 
these  questions  are  of  burning  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us  in  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people: 

In     the     N\TI"N        Ft.Hr.HOWKR     VERSUS     SoUTH 

VIETNA.M 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  February  19. — The  sad  truth 
of  Vietnam  has  seldom  been  clearer  than  It  Is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  decision  by  the  American  military 
command  to  "use  all  the  firepower  needed" 
to  root  Communist  forces  out  of  Hue  and 
other  Vietn.imese  cities 

So.  as  The  Associated  Press  describes  the 
situation.  '  Heavy  bombs,  aircraft  rockets, 
naval  gunfire,  napalm,  tear  gas  and  all  the 
usual  ground  weapons  from  eight-Inch  how- 
itzers to  tank  guns"  are  being  used  in  heavi- 
ly populated  city  areas  and — In  Hue — against 
the  historic  Inner  city  Citadel,  from  which 
Vietnamese  imperial  governments  once  ruled 

.MISERY  COMPOUNDED 

American  military  men  arc  not  happy 
about  this;  they  know  the  result  is  bound  to 
be  thousands  upon  thousands  <if  homeless 
refugees  adding  to  the  limitless  weight  of 
human  ml.sery  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  rising 
tot<iis  of  civilian  dead  and  wc.undcd. 

■It  IS  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  do.  but 
we  have  t'l  do  It."  a  marine  uttlcer  said  of 
the  decision  to  use  'all  the  firepower  needed" 
.igalnst  parts  of  Hue  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese 

There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  why  that 
officer  and  his  superiors  believe  they  'have  to 
do  It."  The  first  is  a  shortage  of  manpower 
m  the  area  around  Hue  and  In  the  northern 
provinces  generally,  a  shortage  mostly  due  to 
the  opposing  concentrations  of  farces  at 
Khesanh.  This  manpower  shortage  means 
tnat  tlie  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese 
cannot  root  out  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  invaders  without  heavy  dependence 
upon  Uie  sheer  destruitr. e  force  of  American 
nre  power 

Tlie  second  reason  is  that  nothing  less 
than  victory,  in  these  situations,  is  coiisui- 
•  '••i  acceptable  "We  could  not  permit  them 
to  ojlieve  that  they  could  seize  populated 
areu6  and  escape  our  firi-power. '  an  Anien- 
can  official  explained.  If  ihcy  could  do  that, 
they  would  obviously  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

This  is  not.  therefore,  a  mindless  unloosing 
of  violence  by  American  soldiers;  it  is  what 
they  see  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  one  m 
which  the  dreanly  mllitarisllc  South  Viet- 
namese Government  concurs  fully. 

But  if  the  situation  is  viewed  in  something 
other  than  military  terms,  it  appears  quite 
different.  How  is  the  Saigon  Government, 
for  instance,  ever  going  to  win  the  'hearts 
and  minds"  of  us  people  il  it  not  only  ap- 
proves the  American  destruction  of  Soutli 
Vietnamese  cities  but — according  to  press  re- 
ports— actually  wants  the  Americans  to  do 
the  Job  more  quickly  with  even  .Tiore  fire- 
power? 

A   SAO   CO.MMENTARY 

What  kind  of  a  commentary  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary "Government."  and  upon  the 
years  ol  Ainerican  assistance,  is  It  If  the 
insurgents  not  only  can  seize  these  urban 
areas  by  surprise,  but  c.in  hold  them  with 
such  desperate  and  deadly  tenacity  that  the 
only  alternative  is  to  destroy  the  cities 
themselves? 

Even  If  the  destruction  of  their  homes, 
businesses  and  treasured  places  fills  South 
Vteiuamese  hearts  with  gratitude  toward 
Saigon,  have  the  authorities  in  that  city  or 
their  .\merlcan  supporters  shown  any  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  l!uiU!:..inds  of  refugees, 
the  Wounded,  the  sick  .md  the  helpless,  who 
existed  m  South  Vietnam  even  before  the 
Vletcong  winter  oiTenslve  began  in  Die  cities? 

Tlie  inescapable  facts  are  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  Its  .■\merican 
ally  were  unable  to  protect  the  cities  and 
their  populations  to  begin  with.  When  the 
altackj  came,  they  proved  unable  to  over- 
come them  without  the  destruction  of  whole 
areas  and  the  mass  production  of  dead  and 
hiimeless  civilians.  And  when  all  the  fire- 
power h.is  done  Us  deadly  work,  neither 
Saigon  nor  Washington  will  be  anywhere 
near  able  to  take  care  of  the  human  tide  of 
misery  and  despair  that  will  be  the  result. 
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IV     THIS    DE    VICTORY 

If  this  Is  a  victory  for  Saigon,  a  defeat 
would  be  too  terrible  to  behold.  If  this  is 
what  President  Johnson  demands  that  .Amer- 
icans stand  and  lis'ht  tor.  wliat  hearlbre. ik- 
ing tragedy  mint  happen  belore  he  realizes 
that  fighting  alone  raiinot  vindicate  his 
pollcv  ' 

The  sad  and  terrible  truth  of  the  decision 
to  blow  up  .South  Vleliiain'.s  ritie.s  m  order 
to  delend  tlu-m  is  that  neither  Washington 
nor  S.ilgon  has  .mything  to  rely  on  but  lire- 
power.  With  that,  they  can  destroy  South 
Vletiijim.  but  they  can  never  save  it  iroin 
Communism,  or  anything  else. 


National    Conference    of    Christians    and 
Jews   Honors   H.   E.   S.  Reeves 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

iF   k;.okid.\ 
IN   rUE  HOUSE  OF  REI'HE.SENTATIVES 

Tiu'sdaii.  Frbruary  20.  196S 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  cacli  year, 
the  National  Conlerence  of  Christians 
and  Jews  .selects  a  citizen  of  Miami.  Fla  . 
to  receive  the  Special  Brotlirrhood  Award 
for  outstandin'4  civic  and  humanitarian 
achievements.  This  year's  award  re- 
cipient IS  Mr.  H.  E.  S.  Reeves,  editor  of 
the  Miami  Times.  The  conference  chose 
wi.sflv  indeed  in  recoiinizini;  sucli  an  ex- 
ceptional citizen   and  fine  individual. 

I  wish  to  brint;  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  followinu  news  article 
about  Mr.  Reeves  and  his  accompli.^h- 
mcnts.  I  know  that  you  will  join  with  me 
in  .saluting  the  career  of  an  outstanduig 
civic  leader: 

Brotherhood  .Award  ior  Editor  Reeves 

A  Special  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
will  be  made  to  Henry  E  .s  Reeves  at  the 
Annual  Brotherhood  Dinner  February  20,  at 
the  Fontaineblcau  Hotel  :n  Miami  Beach, 
Co.  Mitchell  Wolfson,  the  Aw.irds  Chairman 
announced. 

Previous  recipients  are  Sister  Dorothy, 
President  of  Barry  College.  Senator  Harry  P. 
Cam  md  Father  Theodore  M  Gibson. 

It  was  nearly  a  half  century  ago  that  Mr. 
Reeves  founded  the  first  newspaper  primarily 
devoted  to  the  s<,ic;al.  religious  .md  bus-mess 
interests  of  the  Dade  County  Negro  Commu- 
nities. 

Todays  resultant  weekly,  "The  Miami 
Times."  has  never  missed  a  publication  date, 
despite  all  of  the  legendary  emergencies  of 
pioneer  printing. 

Mr.  Reeves,  at  the  age  of  i84i  eighty-four 
has  many  years  of  dedicated  service  behind 
him.  Now  scmi-retlred,  he  serves  in  an  ..dvis- 
orv  cip:  city  every  morning  at  the  ne'vspaper 
of  Which  he  is  still  publisher,  .uul  where  his 
son.  Garth,  Is  Edilor-ln-Chief.  He  also  serves 
as  -Assistant  Minister  at  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  received  'Uatlons  from 
many  ■jrganlEations  including:  The  Florida 
Teach'.Ts'  Association,  the  Dade  County  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  .American  Cancer  Society, 
the  Advisorv  Board  of  Registration  and  the 
.Ambassadors  of  Goodwill  for  the  Stn'c  of 
Flortdfi, 

In  196G  Variety  Chlldreiis  Hospital  ten- 
dereu  Mr  Reeves  a  testimonial  dinner  and 
presented  him  with  the  Variety  ChiUiren'.s 
Hospital  Volunteer  of  Valor  Award.  .At  the 
same  time  the  late  Mayor  of  Miami,  Rober' 
King  High,  presented  him  with  an  award  In 
■Recognition  of  two  decades  of  uminng  and 
devoted  community  service"  Last  year.  Mr 
Reeves    received    the    Distinguished    Editor 
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.Award  from  the  National  .Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association. 

Mr  Reeves  lias  contributed  his  time  and 
energy  to  inuny  community  and  civic  organi- 
zations including:  Chairman  of  the  Carver 
Branch  of  the  YMC.A,  Vicc-Chairman  of  the 
(Ire. Iter  Miami  Urban  League.  VIce-Chairman 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  USO,  District 
Chainnau  of  the  Comnuinily  Chest,  Chair- 
man and  Member  of  the  Chribtian  Hospital 
Hu.ird  oi  Uiroctors,  Director  ol  the  Advisory 
Bo.trd  of  Regittralion  ,uid  Director  of  the 
Senior  Citizens'  Clubs. 

In  .iddUlon  to  Clartli.  Mr.  Rcc\es  has  lour 
daughters:  Hazel.  Clarice,  Doreen  and 
Frances,  all  teachers  in  the  Dade  County 
Public  School  System. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tucsdav.  Frbruary  20.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  Mr.  Sjjeakcr,  no  war 
in  our  national  histon.'  has  been  better 
iTi)oited  to  the  American  people  than 
has  the  iJicsent  war  in  Vietnam,  Perhaps 
because  of  this  exliaiistivc  general  cov- 
eiaKe.  our  interest  m  that  war  is  aroused 
but  often  left  unsatisfied. 

It  is  in  this  .sense  that  I  especially  value 
the  .journalistic  contribution  currently 
bcin.:  made  by  the  Queens  College  Phoe- 
nix v.hich  sent  two  student  rejiorters  to 
Vietnam.  Readers  of  the  Phoenix  now 
have  the  rare  oiiportunity  to  evaluate 
on-the-.-iJot  .--tudent  views  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Lee  Dembart  and  Mr.  Ralph  Palafino  can 
probe  beyond  the  official  press  releases 
which  form  much  of  the  substance  of 
what  we  read  and  hear  about  this  war, 
and  that  they  can  bring  to  bear  the  very 
special  perspectives  of  students  on  what 
tliey  will  see  in  Vietnam.  If  they  can  do 
these  things,  they  will  have  performed 
a  magnificent  and  most  necessaiy  service 
lor  ail  of  us. 

Their  first  dispatches  from  the  Queens 
College  Phoenix  Vietnam  bureau  follow. 
Subsequent  articles  will  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  as  they  are  received  by  my 
office: 

iBy  Ralph  Paladino) 

S.MGON,  February  4,  1968. — The  Commtmist 
attack  on  the  capital  of  South  Vietnam  be- 
g:in  on  the  .'^econd  day  of  the  Chinese  New 
Year.  Simultaneously,  dozens  of  major  gov- 
crnnicnt  and  .American  Installations  in  and 
.iround  Salmon  were  attacked  by  small  bands 
of  well-armed  Vict  Cong  with  orders  to 
'.apture  and  hold  until  relieved.  The  relief 
never  came.  Within  72  hours,  two-thirds  of 
tlie  attackers  were  dead  or  captured,  the  rest 
routed. 

Within  seconds  of  one-another,  troops  at- 
tacking the  Presidential  Palace  were  spotted 
by  Korean  guards  in  front  of  the  nearby 
.Ambassador's  home,  a  po'werful  explosion 
d:!ni;if:ed  the  Philippine  Embassy,  a  19-inan 
suicide  squad  breached  the  outer  wall  of  the 
.American  Embassy  and  was  able  to  capture 
a  portion  of  the  building,  the  'Vietnamese 
radio  station  was  destroyed,  numerous  police 
stations  were  attacked,  and  Tan  Son  Nhut 
.Airbase.  a  few  miles  outside  the  city,  was 
tired  upon.  Throughout  the  entire  South, 
.similar  attacks  were  in  progress  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  were  three  ptir- 
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poses  in  carrying  out  this  concerted  attack 
on  most  of  the  inajor  population  centers  of 
the  country:  to  score  enough  significant  mili- 
tary victories  as  possible  to  force  a  coalition 
government  on  the  South,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  the  large  citie.s,  who  are  losing 
their  fear  of  the  Communists,  that  the  Viet 
Cong  are  still  around  and  powerful  enough 
to  strike  anywhere,  and  lo  .-.core  as  many 
propaganda  points  as  possible  against  the 
U.S.  at  home  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
had  some  failures  and  .some  stircc.-ses. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Viet  Cong 
failed  to  achieve  any  significant  military  vic- 
tories. In  Saigon,  only  the  attacks  on  the 
radio  station  and  the  American  Embassy  were 
successful.  Captured  .ircas  (jf  the  rUy  were 
retaken  almost  immediatclv.  Military  and 
police  installations  beat  off  the  attackers 
without  exception.  Snipers  were  only  a  scat- 
tered inconvenience.  In  the  remainder  of 
Vietnam,  captured  areas  of  tlie  provincial 
capitals  were  regained  within  hours,  air  bases 
rontlnuFd  to  opernlc.  with  only  one  Il*Id 
damaged  seriously.  Over  12.000  Viet  Cong 
were  killed  and  .'i.OOO  raptured,  a  ratio  f)l 
12  to  one  over  allied  killed.  Militarily.  In  fact. 
it  was  a  complete  rout. 

It  had  been  over  six  months  since  any  of 
the  major  cities  of  the  South  liave  come 
under  Viet  Cong  attack.  .Since  the  last  rnajor 
offensive,  the  government  hi.s  strengthened 
Us  hold  on  the  provincial  rapitals  and 
through  them,  the  people.  It  h.'S  leritimn- 
tizcd  its  rule  thioueh  elections,  ;.t'id  insti- 
tuted some  badly  needed  reforms  ti.rmigh- 
out  the  country. 

Wiiile  onlv  :i  small  ^tei->.  'he  ]!Oople  in  the 
cities  arc  for  'he  lir:  t  tinu'  being  ajiprfMchcd 
by  government  I'cents  other  tlian  tax  collec- 
tors, .Some  of  the  remoteness  and  :ip:ithy  is 
breaking  down.  ;.nd  the  cities  ;'re  not  secure 
places  for  the  Viet  Cong.  Sn5t)pctcd  VC  are 
rcRularly  informed  upon  in  the  larpc  cities 
today,  v.-hilp  a  \'car  ago  this  was  unlieard  of. 
And  most  imjjortant.  the  Vict  Cont'  !;ave  not 
been  ,ible  to  retaliate  in  :orcr  ak'air.st  the  in- 
formers. 

The  new  radio  :ind  tclcM^ion  net.s  that 
blanket  Vietnam  have  plavfcl  a  l.-.rcc  role  in 
creating  a  sense  of  national  identity — not  as 
Vietnamese,  but  as  South  Vietnamese.  For 
the  first  time,  national  heror-s,  jiopular  ;;ctors 
and  siiigers  are  creating  .'^ome  community  in 
the  South,  The  Viet  Cong  attack  on  the 
Saigon  radio  statioii  and  on  a  number  of 
local  radio  stations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  underline  the  fact  that  the  Viet 
Cong  realizes  the  threat  the  airwa\es  pose  to 
them.  American  radio  and  T'V.  heard  and 
watched  by  as  many  Vietnamese  as  .Ameri- 
cans, are  "helping  our  nation:!  image  and 
making  more  and  more  untenable  the  Viet 
Cong  picture  of  .Americ:ais  as  impcraliist 
oppressors. 

Cholon  in  Saigon  is  popul.acd  by  Viet- 
namese of  Chinese  extraction,  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  infiltrate  successfully  v.-ithort  fight- 
ing, the  Viet  Cong  employed  their  members 
of  similar  ethnic  backcrotnid.  .Almost  to  a 
man  they  were  identified  by  resident  Chi- 
nese. When  ARVN  :ind  .Arnerican  troops  en- 
tered the  city  In  force,  the  most  fierce  light- 
ing in  Saigon  broke  out.  With  the  lielp  of 
the  local  citizens,  all  the  VC  infiltraiers  were 
rooted  out  and  hundreds  killed  in  battle. 
Hundreds  more  attempted  to  exfiltrate  in 
sampans  and  barges.  Snipers  in  Saigon  were 
captured  or  killed  with  the  help  of  the  Viet- 
namese who  pointed  out  escape  routes  and 
building  entrances  to  the  jxjlice.  General 
Weyand.  Commander  of  the  III  Corps,  esti- 
mated that  ARVN  carried  70"-  fjf  the  fight- 
ing load  throughout  the  South,  and  ac- 
counted for  700  of  1,000  casualties. 

The  Viet  Cong  killed  and  wounded  thou- 
sands of  civilians  In  the  three  days  of  fight- 
ing. In  Saigon  there  were  two  reported  cases 
of  Viet  Cong  using  women  and  children  as 
shields  to  make  their  escape  out  of  the  city. 
In  Cholon  they  captured  a  children's  hos- 
pital and  used  It  as  a  stronghold.  They  over- 
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ran  a  military  compound  outs.de  of  .Saigon 
and  executed  the  v>'i\cs  .md  children  living 
in  :t.  Snii)ers  -sliot  at  civilians  .iiid  soldiers 
alike. 

Wliatc\or  else  the  Vietiiamese  feel  .iljout 
the  Viet  Cong,  it  is  not  fear.  Wiien  the  cur- 
few was  lilted  for  ;i  few  hours  in  the  secure 
parts  oi  the  citv,  i)£-ople  .md  trr'tiic  cluttered 
the  streets  within  minutes.  While  the  Viet 
Cong  may  still  be  ;i round,  tlu-y  >ecm  to  have 
lo.st  their  credibility,  Il  ;s  dilficult  to  ter- 
rorize .1  people  iliat  simply  does  not  take  you 
seriovisly  aiumi-ire. 

Much  has  been  lu.ide  oi  Uie  Vf  ability  to 
.iltack  and  hold  the  AinenciU  Embassy  in 
Saigon,  if  only  lor  a  fcv/  hours.  Banner  head- 
lines throughout  the  world  press  proclaim 
the  lack  of  security  that  this  indicates.  Is  it 
jiossible  that  with  a  half  million  troops  m 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  cannot  even  jjro- 
lec  t  its  own  Embassy  from  :;ttucl'.'.'  I'lie 
.iiiswer  lb  th.it  we  did  not  trv. 

Only  .sc\cii  men  gu:irdccl  the  Emb.assy  on 
the  iiigiit  oi  the  .-.Hack,  Tlie  Viet  Cong  had 
no  trouble  approaching  the  grounds  and 
blasting  a  hole  in  the  wall  surrounding  the 
ctirnp(/,ind.  The  cotinternttack  which  occurred 
witlnn  minutes  was  .--lowed  bi-c.ai.-e  ol  a  lack 
of  licavv  v.-f.ipons  that  might  li..ve  destroyed 
valuable  p;ipers  .aid  buildings.  But  in  a  few 
hours.  :ind  without  extensive  d.imat^e  iljul- 
let  holes  in  the  walls  and  damage  to  the  lOo; 
was  the  worst  oi  it),  the  Emb:i&Ky  was  re- 
captured and  19  enemy  killed. 

In  the  last  six  montlis  .American  forces 
ill  Saigon  ha\e  dropped  fri  in  a  high  of 
127.000  men  to  under  'i.OOO.  mo.stly  admlnis- 
tr.itlve  [lersonnel.  Protection  oi  tlic  i  ity  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
police.  To  protect  .'Sanson  totally  Ironi  inlil- 
i ration  and  .utack  would  require  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  men.  and  even  then  could 
only  be  done  by  instituting  police  state 
methods  oi  lontrol.  But  if  freedom  is  one  of 
the  issues  of  the  war.  then  this  is  clearly 
not  the  solution.  It  is  lietter  to  forego  a  de- 
gree of  sccuritv.  .Security  can  only  l)e  attained 
by  assuring  the  encniy  that  gains  '>Vill  be 
temporary  and  much   too  expensive. 

Militarily,  then,  the  attack  on  .Saigon  and 
the  rest  of  the  nation  failed  to  meet  Us  ob- 
jective. The  I'resent  government  is  still  func- 
tioning and  is  in  control  as  much  as  before 
the  attack.  What  successes  tlie  Viet  Cong 
did  have  were  temporary  and  pyrrhlc.  The 
people  liave  been  reminded  thru  tlie  VC  .tre 
still  around  but  the  :utack  is  more  likely  to 
harden  their  opposition  to  the  VC.  and  liv 
default,  strengthen  the  citizens'  allegiance  to 
the  governmcni.  'n:ie  only  \ictory  v.iil  'oe  :n 
the  world  press. 

It  :s  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  United 
States  can  possibly  be  winning  ,i  war  in 
v.hich  it  cannot  even  protect  Us  own  Em- 
o.issy  from  enemy  attack.  But  it  must  be 
conceived,  if  the  encagements  oi  last  week 
are  any  indication,  the  United  .States  Is  win- 
ning. It  should  be  more  uifScult  to  accept 
than  the  f;;ct  that  at  the  height  cjf  the 
battle,  ijlanes  v,-ere  still  using  Tan  .Son  Nuht 
Airbase.  .Americans  and  Vietnamese  were 
walking  the  streets,  Vietnam  Radio  stayed 
on  the  air  from  auxiliary  transmitters,  and 
the  battles  were  watched  from  rooftops  and 
windows.  Vietnam  was  attacked,  but  it  '.vas 
ne'.  er  under  siege. 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 

S.McoN.  February  4,  1968. — We  had  thought 
that  we  would  see  some  action  during  our 
three  months  m  Vietnam.  We  didn't  expect 
we  would  see  It  so  quickly.  The  Viet  Cong 
gave  us  a  noisy,  if  not  altogether  receptive 
welcome  less  than  15  hours  after  our  arrival 
here,  as  they  began  an  all-out  offensive  In 
Saigon  that  included  an  attack  on  the  Presl- 
denilal  Palace  100  yards  from  our  hotel  win- 
dow. 

Saigon  Is  a  sprawling  city  that  shows  both 
its  FYcnch  heritage  and  its  rampant  poverty. 
Well  manicured  parks  .''.nd  lawns  offer  a  se- 
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rene  backdrop.  Beggars,  street  urchins,  and 
families  living  on  cots  in  the  n'.lddle  of  the 
Bldewaltc  show  that  this  is  a  destitute  coun- 
try Barbed  wire  blockades  show  that  It  Is  a 
country  at  war. 

The  sun  was  hot  Aud  the  air  was  dry  as  we 
stepped  out  of  the  plane  at  Tan  Son  Nhut 
International  Airport  Less  than  24  hours 
later,  tiie  field  would  be  under  consumt 
mortar,  artillery,  and  small  arms  fire,  and 
hundreds  of  soldiers  would  U>6e  their  lives  in 
the  batae  for  the  airtiase.  But  all  was  quiet 
as  we  w.i!lced  to  the  terminal  .md  stood  in 
line  t<i  Lle.tr  immigration  and  custcnvs. 

It  w.is  let,  tlie  Oriental  New  Year,  and 
flags,  figiis.  and  bmners  welcomed  it.  Fire- 
crackers, sounding  unnervingly  like  rifles, 
exploded  around  us  as  we  walked  through 
the  downtown  area  to  the  U  S.  and  Vlet- 
iijjnese  press  otaces. 

PuU-scale  battles  had  erupted  throughout 
the  country  except  In  the  capital  Every 
major  city  fram  m^rth  t<i  south  was  under 
attack  Signs  In  military  l.i?tallailons  warned 
that  Charley  was  mSltratlng  Sulcon.  and 
that  all  personnel  should  take  extreme  cau- 
tion But  on  the  streets  it  was  Tet.  and  no 
one  seemed  concerned  about  an  imminent 
onslAughr: 

At  precisely  3  o'clock  in  the  mornlns  the 
cp'.e&rati.in  of  Tet  ended  in  S.ugon  There 
were  still  ftrework.'.  but  now  they  were  com- 
ing fr^m  grenades,  rockets,  bazookas,  auto- 
matic weapons,  and  hlgh-powereC  rifles  A 
tremendous  explosion  rocked  the  courtyard 
oulfide  the  hotel  Two  more  blasts  and  ac- 
companying flashes  brought  us  quickly  from 
sleep  to  full  consciousness. 

The  sharp  craoks  oi  rirles  were  answered 
by  machine  guns  Another  explosion,  closer 
to  the  hotfl.  and  then  quiet  But  onlv  long 
enouiJ:!  for  us  to  ihink  the  worst  Thev  were 
surely  coming  into  the  hotel,  coming  to  blast 
down  the  doors,  coming  to  mai.!unegun  us 
all. 

And  then  more  shooting  outside  Mortar 
explijsions.  More  automatic  flre.  Another  brief 
pause. 

For  an  hour  the  exchanges  were  broken 
only  by  the  even  more  frlkihtenlug  quiet 
Helicopters  began  dropping  flares,  casting  an 
eerie  ri:low  ove-  the  scene,  but  not  Illumi- 
nating any  of  what  was  going  on  outside. 
Occasionally  a  close  mortar  explosion  would 
cast  dirt  and  debris  a;jalti£t  our  fourth-door 
window  panes  Two  of  them  would  be  brcken 
by  the  .Jim  battle  the  fciUowing  day 

I  tried  sleeping  The  firing  continued  out- 
side So  did  the  explosions. 

Daylight  always  has  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing things  seem  more  manageable  With  the 
sun  up.  we  had  almost  convinced  ourselves 
that  all  the  noise  the  night  before  had  been 
nothing  more  than  big  firecrackers  We  were 
still  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  fighting 
going  on  throughout  the  city  But  the  desk 
clerk  warned  us  Be  careful,  sir."  he  said 
as  we  walked  out  "There  s  shooting  outside  " 
Only  later  in  the  day  did  we  discover  that 
the  Viet  Cong  had  attacked  eight  major  areas 
in  the  city,  including  the  .\merlcan  Embassy, 
and  had  taken  over  the  Cholon  section  to 
the  south  They  were  still  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  partially  completed  apartment  build- 
ing next  to  the  hotel,  having  .'ought  cover 
there  wh'>n  their  attempt  to  ?torm  the  Palace 
!-.iet  resistance  during  the  night. 

Four  Viet  Cou'^  bodies  lay  In  the  street 
and  were  tu  remain  there  36  hours  until  they 
began  to  rot  in  the  heat.  The  apartment 
building  wius  surrounded  by  Korean  and 
.\RVN'  tr'jops  who  periodically  exchanged  ma- 
chine gun  hre  with  the  Viet  Cong  fortress. 

Reporters  and  amateur  photographers 
swarmed  over  the  area,  taking  cover  behind 
walls  and  parked  cars  whenever  the  shooting 
resumed  Less  courageous  spectators  took  up 
positions  on  the  roof  and  balconies  of  the 
hotel,  occitslonally  p>eering  over  the  barriers 
to  see   wh.it  was  going  on.  Everyone   took  a 
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periodic  luiic-out  tu  .sit  in  the  hotel  b<ir.  eat 
lunch,  sip  a  beer,  and  ducuss  the  progress 
outside. 

.•\ni  ui ;  ;he  civilians  on  the  scene,  there 
was  almost  a  picnic  atmosphere,  dl.srtipted 
only  by  the  necessity  of  walking  past  the 
corpses  and  the  bombed  out  American  Jeep 
whose  tires  were  still  smoldering  12  hours 
.ifter  the  vehicle  hud  been  hit  by  a  Viet  Cong 
grenade  from  the  building.  The  driver  had 
been  killed  Instantly   The  others  escaped. 

At  nightfall,  fighting  continued  heavy 
throughout  the  city,  and  marshal  law  and  a 
24- hour  curfew  had  been  imposed  The 
street.!  were  completely  deserted.  .And  the 
Viet  Cong  still  held  the  building  despite  the 
mortar  and  bazooka  pounding  it  had  sus- 
tained throughout  the  day. 

Returning  in  our  room  with  a  view,  we 
drew  tne  curtains  and  prepared  for  a  long 
night  Fortunately  the  heavy  .ictlvity  did  not 
begin  in  earnert  until  6  o'clock  the  f. mowing 
morning  wnen  the  shelling  ,ind  mtjruir  at- 
tacks resumed.  One  fellow  occupant  of  the 
hotel  reported  two  bullets  ricocheting  into 
his  room,  but  we  escaped  with  two  shattered 
windows. 

Prices  in  the  hotel  rest.iurant  began  t^i 
soar  with  each  meal.  At  lunch  steak  cost  300 
piastres  i$2.50i.  By  dinner  the  price  had 
climbed  to  350  piastres  ($3  00» .  Beer  was  now 
90  piastres  a  can  (S.75).  A  warm  bottle  of 
Coke  Was  50  piastres    (340). 

Reports  from  around  the  countrj'  said  that 
the  Viet  Cong  attack  was  being  beaten  back 
in  all  but  a  lew  nortliern  cities  Enemy  cas- 
ualties were  tirst  held  at  5.000  killed,  later 
updated  to  7.000,  .ind  flnally  put  at  ne.ir 
13,000,  "subject  to  adjustment  when  adniin- 
istiative  reports  are  received." 

Sniper  tire  was  being  ;e;t  throughout  Sai- 
gon, so  tne  curfew  remained  in  etfect.  The 
few  people  wuose  jobs  were  considered  es- 
sential received  armed  escorts  to  their  oitlces 
Everyone  else  st.iyed  in  or  near  their  quarters, 
or  risked  being  stopped  oy  military  or  Saigon 
police  Runiurs  abounded,  and  tne  .irmed 
iorces  radio  t;a\e  little  or  no  concrete  .nfor- 
mauon  beyond  reminding  everyone  to  stay 
Inside  and  exercise  caution. 

By  atternoon  the  last  of  the  Viet  Cong 
holding  the  neighboring  apartment  building 
had  been  killed,  and  civilians  strolled  cas- 
ually through  the  area,  taking  pictures  of 
the  mangled  corpses,  inspecting  the  destroyed 
venicles.  and  commenting  among  themselves 
about  the  daring  or  stupidity  of  soldiers 
willing  to  go  into  the  place  and  try  to  hold 
It.  knowing  tiiat  they  could  not  possibly  get 
out. 

Occasionally  conversation  focused  on  the 
Embassy  attack.  The  Viet  Cong  had  held  the 
building  for  six  hours  before  being  killed, 
but  had  managed  little  signlftcint  damage 
How  important  was  it  that  they  got  m?  Why 
weren't  there  more  guards?  Who  was  respon- 
sible? Are  more  troops  needed?  In  the  ab- 
sence of  facts,  the  answers  were  almost  In- 
variably based  on  what  one  already  believed. 
IX  the  attack  on  Saigon  had  any  purpose 
otaer  than  propaganda,  it  failed.  It  the  Viet 
Cong  hoped  or  expected  a  ni.i.ssive  civil. an 
uprising  on  their  behalf,  they  were  sorely 
disappointed.  The  fact  that  tney  flagrantly 
viol.ited  their  own  declared  Tet  cease  flre  to 
launcn  the  c.impalgn  has  hardened  senti- 
ment against  them.  Several  acts  of  sheer 
teironsm  were  reported  In  the  cliy  I  saw 
pictures  of  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publicity  value  of 
the  strength  and  scope  of  the  attacks  will 
undoubtedly  have  widespread  repurcusslons 
People  are  already  talking  about  a  greater 
comnutment  of  US  troops  In  order  to  pre- 
vent such  a  campaign  from  being  mounted  in 
the  future. 

If  these  last  few  days  were  In  fact  the  Big 
Effort  by  the  Viet  Cong,  where  they  were 
willing  to  gamble  everything  in  the  hopes  of 
another  Oien  Bien  Phu,  and  there  has  been 
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some  talk  that  this  was  the  case,  then  they 
h.ive  been  defeated. 

Military  people  here  are  predicting  that 
the  biggest  blow  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  it 
will  come  in  the  DNZ  area  ;n  the  not  distant 
future 

If  the  casualty  rtgures  for  the  Vict  Cong 
are  .mywhere  near  correct,  and  If  th.ey  sustain 
similar  losses  m  any  "bigger"  action  ypt  to 
Come.  It  would  seem  certain  that  tliey  w,.uld 
have  a  diiRcult  time  rebuilding  ihclr  force?. 
If  In  fact  they  could  do  it  at  ail. 

The  U.S  command  says  It  was  t.iken  by 
surprise  by  Uie  mtoMslty  of  c.ils  V'iet  Cong 
elfort.  But  It  responded  quickly  to  the  at- 
t  Ilk.  .md  lias  bet'.i  able  lliu.<;  ;.ir  to  push 
ba. k  the  otfenslve.  Militarily,  the  US.  Is  not 
•ibout  to  lose  the  war.  Prom  the  looks  of 
things,  though,  it  seems  'uiat  they're  not 
about  to  win  it  either. 


Private  First  Class  Powell,  19,  Killed 
in  Viet  by  Rocket 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MAKYI.AN'D 

IN   niE  HOUtfE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  oi  Mai  yb.iid.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Larry  K.  Povveli.  a  youiit;  man  from 
Maryland,  wa.s  recently  killed  m  action 
m  Vietnam.  I  wi.sh  ti)  commend  the  cour- 
at^e  of  thi.s  yourn;  man.  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  includinu'  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  He(  ORu: 

Private  First  Class  Powell.  19.  Killed  in 
V'lET  DY  Rocket 

A  Lexington  Park  marine  was  killed  in 
Vietnam  last  week  when  an  exploding  rocket 
struck  the  Ontos  recolUess-riHe  carrier  he 
was  driving  In  Phua  Thien  province. 

Pfc.  Larry  K.  Powell,  lit.  was  killed  less 
than  a  month  after  returning  to  Vietnam 
after  volunteering  for  a  second  tour  of  duty 
there. 

He  had  spent  eleven  months  There  before 
returning  home  to  Lexington  Park  for  a 
months  leave  December  8. 

.Mrs  Jessie  D.  P.iwell.  his  adoptive  mother, 
said  that  flehtmg  in  Vietnam  was  "what  he 
wanted  to  d<.i — Ihi.s  was  his  lite."  Mrs.  Powell 
is  the  wife  of  Walter  R.  Powell.  Jr..  a  brother 
who  reared  Private  Powell  after  his  parents 
died. 

Priv.ate  Powell  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
m  July.  1966.  and  volunteered  for  Vietnam 
duty  while  still  in  boot  camp.  He  had  been 
planiiing  to  Join  the  Marines  ^lnce  childhood 
.md  w.is  looking  torw.ird  to  becoming  a  .ser- 
geant. -Mrs.  Powell  .said. 

He  told  his  brothers  and  sisters  that  he 
was  tighllng  to  protect  them,  .she  added. 

It  Wius  .liter  hoot  ciunp  that  he  trained  to 
drive  an  Ontos.  .t  .specialized  vehicle  that 
operates  on  tank- like  tracks  and  carries  six 
recoilless  rifles.  The  vehicle's  name  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  for  thing. 

He  was  drivlnR  one  .is  a  member  of  a 
convoy  wlien  a  rocket  struck  his  column  and 
he  received  head  .md  stomach  injuries.  Mrs. 
Powell  said. 

Private  Powell  was  born  in  .■Mma.  Ark.,  and 
moved  to  Lexington  Park  when  he  was  9.  at- 
tending schools  there  until  he  moved  to 
Elwood.  Ind  .  where  he  attended  Elwood  High 
School  and  wivs  graduated. 

He  then  worked  for  several  months  In  a 
machine  shop  In  Dallas  before  enlisting  In 
the  Marines. 

Survivors  include,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powell,  two  sisters,  Deborah  Lee  Powell  and 
Pamela  Ann  Powell,  and  another  brother. 
Roger  C.  Powell,  all  of  Lexington  Park. 
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An  Article  by  the  Institute  for  American 
Democracy 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    .NEW     VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  :.^CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  private  eornorations  in  this  coun- 
iry  whicli  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in 
community  and  national  afTairs.  I  wel- 
come that  interest  and  believe  it  is  of  the 
'.itnio.st  imiwrtance  that  it  coirtinue. 

That  interest  and  those  community 
and  national  activities  are  quite  different 
from  '.he  u.':e  of  larfje  amounts  of  cor- 
porate iiinds  to  put  forth  what  is  essen- 
tially a  political  point  of  view,  which,  in 
;iiany  instances,  represents  the  radical 
1  iKht  ill  this  country — the  antidemocratic 
forces  whicli  basically  hope  to  subvert 
democracy.  Such  a  program  seems  now  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Schick-Eversharp, 
Schick  Electric,  and  Technicolor  com- 
panu'.';.  Ex'ensivc  use  of  funds  for  essen- 
tially political  purposes  by  publicly 
held  torporation.s  is  a  serious  danger. 
Company  stockholders  are  not  con- 
.sultcd  in  decisions  to  use  funds  in  this 
manner.  Moreo\er.  ihese  expenditures 
arc  tax-exempt.  It  is  another  loophole 
for  the  wealthy  to  avoid  paying  their 
.siiare  of  taxes.  Thus,  all  of  us  pay  a  little 
to  propagate  one  man's  views. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  i^rinted  by  the  Institute 
for  American  Democracy,   a  reputable 
organization: 
.^(Hic!-:    .Sets    Million    Dollar    Precident — 

Doi'hle-Edced     Dollars     iiriLD     Political 

Climate 

Where  does  a  publlcly-held  company  draw 
the  line  m  using  its  advertising  dollars  to 
advance  the  ideological  viewpoint  of  its  top 
executi\e? 

So  far  as  the  stockholders  in  Patrick  J. 
Frav;ley'3  Schick- Eversnarp,  Schick  Electric, 
.iiid  Technicolor  companies  are  concerned, 
that  is  a  mllUon-doUar  question.  By  his  own 
lights,  Frawley  sets  a  sterling  example  in 
using  the  tax-deductible  advertising  dollars 
to  help  mold  the  political  climate. 

Item — Tlie  newest  entry  in  the  super- 
conservative  magazine  lield  is  Twin  Circle. 
One  of  the  editors  is  Father  Daniel  Lyons. 
The  Twin  Circle  Publishing  Company  is  a 
Schick  subsidiary,  and  the  first  eight  issues 
carried  lull  page  Schick  ads.  The  page  rate 
is  S  1.260.  Promised  circulation  Is  100,000. 

Item — Father  Lyons'  daily  5-mlnute  opin- 
ion radio  program,  aired  over  20  stations,  is 
Schick-sponsored.  The  prograna  was  launched 
last  July.  IAD's  jjrojection  places  the  1967 
cost  to  Schick  at  about  $53,092. 

Item — Schick  and/ or  Technicolor  are  run- 
ning two  full-page  ads  In  each  monthly  Issue 
of  Triumph,  appealing  to  approximately  the 
same  audience  as  Tu-in  Circle.  (See  Decem- 
ber Home-FYont.)  The  cost  for  last  year: 
approximately  $13,400. 

Item — Rally,  the  newest  magazine  aimed  at 
youth  I  sworn  circulation  4,200)  has  had 
three  full-page  ads  from  Frawley's  com- 
panies in  each  of  its  twelve  1967  Issues,  Cost 
compiled  from  the  rate  card:  $12,275. 

Item — The  rerun  of  the  Ronald  Reagan- 
narrated  TV  spectacular,  "Freedom's  Finest 
Hour"  to  a  nationwide  audience  last  Decem- 
ber cost  Schick  approximately  $300,000,  ac- 
cording to  IAD  projections. 

The  program  Is  well-done,  and  probably 
pulled  a  good  audience,  but  since  Frawley 
headed   the  Southern  California  committee 
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which  raised  money  going  into  the  Reagan's 
1966  TV  campaign  spots,  a  cynic  might  sus- 
pect that  Frawley  was  killing  two  birds  with 
one  tax-deductible  stone. 

IAD's  estimates,  based  on  rate  cards  and 
information  supplied  by  publi^licrs.  pl.ice  the 
Schick-Technicolor  expenditures  in  the  con- 
servative National  Rtvieii-  at  »36.732  and  the 
Radical  Right  Drake  a  Freedom  Press  .it 
*1.627.  and  Wanderer  .a  ■53.aiii;.  Human 
Events  got  about  $1,000  m  Scliick  ad  money 
while  YAP's  New  Guard  received  two  JuU- 
page  ads  for  10  consecutive  i.s.siifi;.  a  $l(i.G13 
item. 

senator  Thdnias  D.idd  .md  i:ii;if;rr-.ssmaii 
Walter  Judd  credit  Frawley  .md  Schick  with 
the  public  service  (;r.inl  niakinij  p.issible 
ilieir  American  Security  Council  "Wasliui):'- 
ton  Report"  series,  termed  the  l.iriiest  daily 
radio  program  in  the  U.S.  radio.  The  i-m- 
pliasis  of  this  is  on  the  intern  aiun.-il  Com- 
munist threat.  A  1966  Wall  Street  Jon  rial 
story  pegged  the  annual  cost  to  Schick  .it 
$390,000  plus  another  $6,373  t'rant  for  Cu^m- 
mentator  Dodd's  salary.  No  report  uii  1967 
totals  as  yet  available. 

The  same  W<ill  .'Street  Journal  ptory  listed 
.ScJiick  annual  t;riiiits  of  $5,000  eatli  to  the 
Cardinal  Minds/fiity  Foundation  (ftar  mem- 
)jt-r:  right  wing  author  Piiyllis  .Sch'.aflyi; 
Fred  Schwarz's  Cliristian  Anti-Conuniinism 
Ci'usade  and  the  Freeclyms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Tnose  louring  moral  re-armnment  "Up 
With  People"  teenage  show  troups  ''ot  .t 
Schick  grant  of  SI 50,000  according  to  the 
Journal,  and  Frawley's  picture  .ippears  on 
the  cover  of  the  "Up"  record.  The  36  full- 
page  ads  in  MRA's  Pace  magazine  in  1967 
represent  another  $43,515.  according  to  the 
rate  card. 

Schick  also  sponsored  a  1967  $100,000  busi- 
ness Citizenship  Av^ard  essay  contest  ijeamed 
at  advertising  agencies  with  the  top  prize 
going  to  a  member  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond's 
staff. 

Some  of  the  Schick  advertising  dollars  and 
grants  go  to  organizations  and  publications 
which  are  merely  rather  conservative,  but 
some  to  operations  considerably  to  the  right. 
They  reflect  Frawley's  preoccupation  with 
Communism  to  the  exclusion  of  other  prob- 
lems. They  all  have  some  impact  on  Ameri- 
can attitudes. 

If  you  are  one  viewing  Paul  Harvey's 
"Commentary"  as  helping  create  the  mood 
which  can  lead  to  a  big  political  shift,  then 
the  lAD-estlmated  S939.000  it  takes  for 
Schick  to  alternate  sptonsorship  of  Harvey's 
dally  5-inlnute  commentary  on  425  ABC  sta- 
tions also  emerges  as  a  double-edged  invest- 
ment. — C.  R.  B. 


First  1968  Report  to  Congressman  Wolff's 
Constituency 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
I  report  to  the  residents  of  New  York's 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  Con.sress,  on 
congressional  actions  and  my  position  on 
major  issues.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  my  first  report 
of  1968  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

February  1968. 

Dear  Fkiend:  As  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  settles  down  to  work.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  as  your  elected  representa- 
tive I  report  to  you  on  my  work  in  Congress 
during  the  past  year  and  comment  on  what 
we  might  expect  this  year. 
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V'letnam  continues  to  be  the  all  pervading 
issue  nere  m  Washington,  .is  well  .is  through- 
lUt  the  world  Evorytliiiig  tint  r:\mf  before 
C.jngress  duriiiit  1967  was  coii.-:Herpd  in  light 
of  tlie  extfn.sive  and  txpeii.iive  American 
presence  in  Vietnam.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  prrd.'mln.mt  issuo-  later. 

Government  :,peiiding  continued  unabated 
hist  year.  1  h.ive  .itU'mi)tfd  to  achieve  .i  halt 
in  iion-fssential  federal  .spending  1  am  op. 
po.sed  to  .t  tax  increMse  because  1  believe  we 
can  eliminate  llie  need  for  a  surcharHe. 

However,  there  are  urgent  iiroblrms  at 
home  that  c.mno''  be  overlooked  nor  j>ost- 
()oiied  even  wliile  v/p  ^rc  eiiii.'iced  in  liostUI- 
ties  abroad 

In  reflecting;  on  the  ele-. en  and  .i  naif 
!n.->nt!is  first  session  of  the  9uth  Con<re.=s.  I 
see  the  virions  and  lde;il.=;  of  tiie  89th  Con- 
i;ress  were  s'l.-cly  lacking.  There  wt-re  serious 
backward  .steps  on  don.estic  provjr.ini.s  During 
the  jjasi  vear  the  iffect  of  a  ne'.:ar.i\e  coali- 
lon  in  Cviiigress  resulted  in  many  piooiems, 
incluaing  the  lollowmg: 

C)ngre.<s's  very  grave  i.iilure  to  rec;..iin  its 
prerogatives  regarding  vhe  v,ar  in  Vietnam. 

Tne  H.juse  ol  uc-p.-e^eniaiive's  lailiire  to 
enact  reas-onable  culs  in  non-essential  .spend- 
ina:.  iiropij.sed  by  a  liscally  resp.insible.  bl- 
[lartisan  im-mberFhip.  (For  e.sample  the  four 
i.illif'ii  (ioll.ir  Public  W.  Tks  -T'ork  UititI  '  Bill 
sl'rmld  have  Ijcen  cut  substantially.  There  are 
many  other  project's  that  could  be  po.'--ti>oned 
while  we  attack  other  iiruent  problems  here 
at  linrne  i 

Continuation  of  exresKi\e  farm  subsidies. 
to  tlie  tune  of  almost  ilirce  billion  dollars, 
•liat  place  a  tiouble  burden  on  you.  the  tax- 
iiaycr.  First  you  oay  for  the  subsidy  and 
then  you  are  t.ixed  by  the  inexcusably  high 
price  of  food. 

Con2rp.'>s  falleci  to  recogni/e  th.it  social  .md 
educational  .uivancement  are  necoFsirv  to 
.avoid  the  danecr  of  .i  "velfare  state"  to 
which  we  are  all  opposed,  'I  here  w.is  ick->  lit- 
tle, too  late  iunding  of  educational  programs 
thereby  impiHimg  th'>  trari.<;itlon  ol  many 
Americans  irom  the  welfare  rolls  to  the  tax 
rolls. 

A  severe  'ind  undue  delay  in  major  legisla- 
tion and  :tpproprlations  that  left  important 
programs  in  doubt  lor  long  perirds.  Tin.-;  in 
turn  d?moralizPd  tliose  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams m  doubt  for  long  period.''  'nil?  m  ttirn 
aeir.oralized  those  involved  in  the  jirograms 
and  impeded  their  effectiveness. 

Duplicate  funding  for  our  milit.'iry  and 
civilian  space  programs  Since  these  pro- 
grams are  redundant,  we  must  curtail  the 
duplication  and  Lave  billions  of  dolKir.-^. 

.•Mthou^h  generally  disappointed  by  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I  did  see 
some  bright  .=pots.  I  would  cite: 

Congressional  determination  in  heading  off 
a  tax  increase.  (As  I  indicated  in  my  news- 
letter l.ist  fall,  I  continue  to  oppose  a  tax 
increase  and  suaeest  non-essential  spending 
cuts  as  ,in  alternative.) 

Reasonable  .ind  responsible  culs  in  tlie 
civilian  space  budget. 

Positive  strides  in  pollution  control  and 
conservation,  il  am  especially  concerned 
about  this  since  we  must  not  permit  Long 
Island  to  become  a  big  ball  of  earth  tied  to- 
gether lay  n'obons  of  concrete.! 

Substantial  increases  in  veterans'  pensions 
and  .social  security  to  protect  our  senior  citi- 
zens  with  fixed  incomes  from  being  forced 
onto  the  \»elfare  rolls  as  prices  continue  to 
climb. 

Tliese,  then,  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  first  session.  Now  I  'would  like  to  com- 
ment on  certain  areas  of  concern  to  you  and 
advise  you  of  my  actions  In  these  areas. 

FRENCH  POLICY  AND  FRANCE'S  WORLD  WAR  I 
DEBT  TO  THE  fNTTED  STATES 

It  has  been  said  that  I  am  conducting  a 
one-man  war  against  deGaulle.  I  doubt  that 
Is  so  since  I  have  had  thousands  of  encour- 
aging letters  from  across  the  country.  Also 
more  than  135  Members  of  Congress  are  co- 
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rer.e  backtlr  p  Rf>s?nr?;,  street  urchins,  and 
'.tmlUes  .i..;.4  ji.  rs  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk  ^how  that  this  U  a  destitute  coun- 
try Barbed  wire  blockades  show  that  It  is  a 
country  at  war. 

The  sun  was  hot  and  the  air  was  dry  a,s  we 
stepped  out  of  the  plane  at  Tan  S<in  Nhui 
International  Airport.  Less  than  24  h<iurs 
later,  the  held  would  oe  under  consUint 
mortar,  artillery,  and  small  arms  fire,  and 
hundreds  of  soldiers  would  lose  their  lives  in 
the  batae  for  the  airbnse  But  all  was  quiet 
us  we  walked  to  the  terminal  and  stoi^l  In 
line  to  clear  Immigration  and  customs. 

It  WAS  Tet,  tlie  Oriental  New  Yeiix.  .md 
flags,  signs,  and  banners  welcomed  It.  P:re- 
cr.^ckers.  sounding  unnervlngly  like  rlrtes, 
exploded  an>und  us  as  we  walked  through 
:he  downtown  area  to  the  D  S.  and  Vlet- 
ii.im''se  press  uiflces. 

Full-scale  battles  had  enipted  t!irou:?hout 
the  country  except  In  the  capital  Every 
major  city  f r  )m  north  to  south  was  under 
attack  Signs  In  military  i.istallatlons  warned 
that  Charley  was  InSltratln^  Salcon.  and 
that  all  personnel  shi>ul<"l  take  cxtremf  cau- 
tion But  on  the  streets  It  was  Ter.  and  no 
one  seemed  concerned  about  an  imminent 
onslaught 

At  precisely  3  o'clock  in  the  mornlni  rhe 
cp'.ebratl.iiT  of  Tet  ended  in  Saigon  There 
were  still  flrw^-orks.  but  now  they  were  com- 
ing fr.im  grenades,  rockets.  bazooka.<i,  auto- 
matic weapons,  and  iii^h-pnwereu  rlrtes  A 
tremendous  explosion  rocked  the  courtyard 
outride  the  hotel  Two  more  blasts  and  ac- 
companying flashes  brought  us  quickly  from 
sle«>p  to  full  consciousness. 

The  sharp  cracks  oi  rules  were  answered 
by  machine  gijtis  Another  explosion,  closer 
to  the  hotel,  and  then  I'lulet  But  onlv  long 
enou^a  tor  us  to  think  the  worst  Thev  were 
surelv  coming  into  the  hotel,  coming  to  blast 
down  the  doors,  coming  to  machinegun  us 
all. 

And  then  more  shooting  outside  Mortar 
explosions.  More  automatic  Are.  Another  brief 
pause. 

For  an  hour  tlie  exchanges  were  broken 
unly  by  the  even  more  fri^jhtenlug  quiet 
Helicopters  begin  dropping  flares,  casting  an 
eene  glow  over  the  scene,  but  not  lllnml- 
nating  any  of  what  wad  going  on  outside. 
Occasionally  a  close  mortar  explosion  would 
cast  dirt  and  debris  a,;ain£t  our  fourth-tloor 
window  panes  Two  of  them  would  be  broken 
by  t'ne  gt:n  battle  the  following  day 

I  tried  sleeping  The  flring  continued  out- 
side So  did  the  explosions- 
Daylight  always  has  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing things  seem  more  manatreable  With  the 
sua  up.  we  had  almost  convinced  ourselves 
that  all  the  noise  the  night  before  had  been 
nothing  more  than  big  firecrackers.  Wc  were 
still  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  fighting 
going  on  throughout  the  city  But  the  desk 
clerk  warned  us.  "Be  careful,  sir,"  he  said 
as  we  walked  out  'Theres  shooting  outside  ■ 
Only  later  In  the  day  did  we  discover  that 
the  Viet  Cong  had  attacked  eight  major  areas 
in  the  city,  including  the  ,\merlcan  Embassy, 
and  had  taken  over  the  Cholon  section  to 
the  south  They  were  still  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  partially  completed  apartment  build- 
ing next  to  the  hotel,  having  .=ought  cover 
there  when  their  attempt  ro  ?torm  the  Palace 
'net  resistance  during  the  night. 

Pour  VlPt  C'.'t!<  bodies  lay  In  the  .street 
and  were  lu  r-.-niaui  there  36  hours  until  they 
began  to  ror  in  the  heat  The  apartment 
building  wn.-i  surrounded  by  Korean  and 
-■VRVN  'r'^'ps  who  perioOlcally  exchanged  ma- 
chine gun  rire  with  the  Viet  Cong  fortress 

Reporters  and  amateur  photographers 
swarmed  over  the  area,  taking  cover  behind 
walls  and  parked  cars  whenever  the  shooting 
resumed  Less  courageous  spectators  took  up 
positions  on  the  roof  and  balconies  of  the 
hotel,  occasionally  peering  over  the  barriers 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  Everyone  took  a 
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periodic  tlini--out  in  sit  in  the  hotel  bar.  eat 
lunch,  sip  a  beer,  ajid  discuss  the  progress 
outside, 

.^ni  111 ;  the  ch-lllans  on  the  scene,  there 
was  almost  a  picnic  atmo-sphere,  dl.'srupted 
only  by  the  necessity  of  w.ilklng  past  the 
corpses  and  the  boniiied  out  .■\merlcan  Jeep 
whose  tires  were  still  smoldering  12  hours 
liter  the  vehicle  had  been  hit  by  a  Viet  Cong 
grenade  from  the  building.  The  driver  had 
been  killed  instantly.  The  others  escaped. 

At  nightfall,  figliiing  continued  heavy 
throughout  the  city,  and  marshal  law  and  a 
24-hour  curfew  had  been  imoased  The 
streets  were  completely  deserted.  And  the 
Viet  Cong  still  held  the  building  despite  the 
mortar  and  bazooka  pounding  it  had  sus- 
t. lined  throughout  the  day. 

Returning  to  our  room  with  a  view,  we 
drew  tne  curtains  and  prepared  for  a  long 
night.  Furtun.itPly  the  lieuvy  activity  did  not 
be^iin  in  earne.':t  until  6  o'clock  the  following 
morning  when  the  shelling  and  mortar  at- 
tacks resumed.  One  fellow  occupant  of  the 
hotel  reported  two  bullets  ricocheting  into 
his  room,  but  we  escaped  with  two  shattered 
windows. 

Prices  in  the  hotel  restaurant  began  to 
soar  with  each  meal.  At  lunch  steak  cost  300 
piastres  i$250i.  By  dinner  the  price  had 
climbed  to  350  piastres  (83  00».  Beer  was  now 
90  piuslr?s  a  can  (S.75)  A  warm  bottle  of 
Coke  w;is  50  piastres   ($.401. 

Reports  from  around  the  oountn-  said  that 
the  Viet  Cong  attack  was  being  beaten  back 
in  all  but  u  lew  northern  cities  Enemy  cas- 
ualties were  llrsi  held  at  5  000  killed,'  later 
updated  to  7,000,  and  Anally  put  at  near 
13,000.  ■•subje;;t  to  adjustment  when  admiii- 
i.stiative  reports  are  received." 

Sniper  lire  w.is  being  lelt  throughout  Sai- 
gon, so  tne  curlew  remained  in  ertect.  The 
few  people  whose  Jobs  were  considered  es- 
sential received  armed  escorts  to  their  oillces 
Everyone  else  st.iyed  m  or  near  their  quarters, 
or  risked  being  stopped  by  military  or  Saigon 
police.  Rumors  abounded,  and  tJie  armed 
lorces  radio  gave  little  or  no  concrete  .nfor- 
matlon  beyond  reminding  everyone  to  stay 
inside  and  exerci.se  caution. 

By  afternoon  the  last  of  the  Viet  Cong 
holding  the  neighboring  apartment  building 
had  been  killed,  and  civilians  strolled  cas- 
ually through  tile  area,  taking  pictures  of 
the  mangled  corpses,  inspecting  the  destroyed 
vehicles,  and  commenting  among  themselves 
about  the  daring  or  stupidity  of  soldiers 
wnlling  to  go  into  the  place  and  try  to  hold 
It,  knowing  tliat  they  could  not  possibly  get 
out. 

Occasionally  conversation  focused  on  the 
Embassy  attack.  The  Viet  Cong  had  held  the 
building  for  six  hours  before  being  killed. 
but  had  managed  little  significant  damage 
How  important  was  it  that  they  got  in?  Why 
weren't  there  more  guards.^  Who  w.is  respon- 
sible? Are  more  troops  needed?  In  the  ab- 
sence of  facts,  the  answers  were  almost  in- 
variably based  on  what  one  already  believed. 
If  the  attack  on  Saigon  had  any  purpose 
otaer  than  propaganda,  it  failed.  If  the  Viet 
Cong  hoped  or  expected  a  m.i,-:sive  civil. an 
uprising  on  their  behalf,  ttiey  were  sorely 
d.sappolnt€d.  The  fact  that  tney  flagrantly 
viol.ited  their  own  declared  Tet  cease  Are  to 
lauiica  the  o.tmpalgn  has  hardened  senti- 
ment against  them.  Sever.il  acts  of  sheer 
teiTorism  were  reported  iti  the  city.  I  saw 
pictures  of  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  publicity  value  of 
the  strength  and  scope  oX  the  attacks  will 
undoubtedly  have  widespread  repurcusslons. 
People  are  already  talking  about  a  greater 
oommltnieut  of  U  S.  troops  in  order  to  pre- 
.ent  such  a  campaign  from  being  mounted  in 
tlie  future. 

If  these  last  lew  days  were  In  fact  the  Big 
Etfort  by  the  Viet  Cong,  where  they  were 
Willing  to  giunble  everything  m  the  hopes  of 
another  Dien  Bien  Phu.  and  there  has  been 
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some  talk  that  this  was  the  case,  then  they 
h.ive  been  defeated. 

Military  people  here  are  predicting  th.it 
the  biggest  blow  Is  yet  to  come,  and  that  it 
will  come  111  the  DNZ  area  ai  the  not  distant 
future 

If  the  c.isualty  Agures  for  the  Vict  Cong 
are  aiivwhere  near  correct,  and  If  tliey  sustain 
similar  losses  m  any  ■bigger"  action  yet  to 
come.  It  would  seem  certain  tliiit  ihey  w,.uld 
have  a  diiAcult  time  rebuilding  their  forces, 
if  in  fact  they  could  do  It  at  all. 

The  U,s  command  says  it  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  intensity  of  this  Viet  Cong 
elfort.  But  it  responded  quickly  to  the  at- 
tack, and  h.is  bet-n  able  thus  far  to  push 
ba.  k  the  otfenslve.  Militarily,  the  U  S.  Is  not 
about  to  lose  tlie  war.  Prom  tlie  looks  of 
things,  though,  it  seems  that  they're  not 
about  to  win  it  either. 
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An  Article  by  the  Institute  for  American 
Democracy 


Private  First  Class  Powell,  19,  Killed 
in  Viet  by  Rocket 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    .M.ARVI.AND 

IN  niE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,   February  20.  196S 

Mr  LONG  ui  MaiylaiKi,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Larry  K.  Pov.cli,  a  .vouni;  man  from 
Maryland,  'ivas  nccntly  killed  in  action 
m  Vietnam.  I  '.vi.-ii  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  thi.s  younu'  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  mc'.udin'-:  the  followins;  arti- 
cle in  the  Record: 

P.1IVATE  First  Class  Powell,  19.  Killed  in 
Viet  bt  Rocket 

A  Lexington  Park  miirlne  was  killed  In 
Vietnam  last  week  when  an  expU'ding  rocket 
struck  the  Ontos  recollle.<!s- rifle  carrier  he 
was  driving  in  Phiia  Tliien  province, 

Pfc.  Larry  K.  Powell.  Itt,  was  killed  less 
than  a  month  after  returning  to  Vietnam 
after  volunteering  for  .i  second  tour  of  duty 
there. 

He  had  spent  eleven  months  there  before 
returning  home  to  Lexington  Park  for  a 
month's  leave  December  8. 

Mrs  Jessie  D.  Powell,  his  adoptive  mother, 
said  that  Aghtlng  in  Vietnam  w.ts  "what  lie 
wanted  to  do — ihi.<  was  his  I  lie."  Mrs.  Powell 
is  the  wife  of  Walter  R  Powell,  Jr.,  a  brother 
who  reared  Private  Powell  after  his  parents 
died. 

Private  Powell  enlisted  m  the  Marine  Corps 
in  Julv,  1966,  .and  volunteered  for  Vietnam 
duty  while  still  in  boot  camp.  He  had  been 
planning  to  Join  the  Marines  .-nice  childhood 
and  was  looking  forward  to  becoming  a  ser- 
geant, .Mrs.  Powell  said. 

He  told  his  brothers  and  .sisters  that  he 
.was  fighting  to  protect  them,  she  added. 

It  Wits  after  boot  camp  that  he  trained  to 
drive  an  Ontos.  ,t  specialized  vehicle  that 
operates  on  tank-like  tracks  and  carries  six 
recollless  rifles.  The  vehicle's  name  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  for  thing. 

He  was  driving  one  .is  a  member  of  a 
convoy  when  a  rocket  struck  his  column  and 
he  received  head  and  stomach  injuries,  Mrs, 
Powell  said. 

Private  Powell  was  born  in  .\lma.  Ark,,  and 
moved  to  Lexington  Park  when  he  was  9.  at- 
tending schools  there  until  he  moved  to 
Elwood.  Ind  ,  where  he  attended  Elwood  High 
School  .ind  was  Kr;iduated. 

He  then  worked  for  several  months  In  a 
machine  shop  in  Dallas  before  enlisting  In 
the  Marines. 

Survivors  include,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powell,  two  sisters,  Deborah  Lee  Powell  and 
Pamela  Ann  Powell,  and  another  brother. 
Roger  C,  Powell,  all  of  Lexington  Park. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  UV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  iMr,  Speaker,  there  are 
many  private  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in 
community  and  national  affairs.  I  wel- 
come ihiil  interest  and  believe  it  is  of  the 
utmost  im[)ortance  that  it  continue. 

That  interest  and  those  community 
and  national  activities  are  quite  different 
from  'ihc  use  of  lai'KC  amounts  of  cor- 
jxirate  I'linds  to  put  forth  what  is  essen- 
tially a  political  point  of  view,  which,  in 
many  m.stances.  represents  the  radical 
ri^ht  in  this  country— the  antidemocratic 
forces  which  basically  hope  to  subvert 
democracy.  Such  a  program  seems  now  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Schick-Eversharp, 
Schick  Electric,  and  Technicolor  com- 
:ian!e.=^.  Ex'ensive  use  of  funds  for  essen- 
tially political  purposes  by  publicly 
held  corporations  is  a  serious  danger. 
Company  stockliolders  are  not  con- 
•sulted  m  decisions  to  use  funds  in  this 
manner.  Moreover,  ihese  expenditures 
are  tax-exempt.  It  is  another  loophole 
for  the  wealthy  to  avoid  paying  their 
.share  of  taxes.  Thus,  all  of  us  pay  a  little 
to  propagate  one  man's  views, 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  printed  by  the  Institute 
for   American   Democracy,   a   reputable 
organization: 
."^cnu:-:    Sets    .Million    Dollar    Precident — 

Doijhle-Edged     Dollars     Hcild     Political 

Climate 

■Where  does  a  publlcly-held  company  draw 
the  line  in  using  its  advertising  dollars  to 
advance  the  ideological  viewpoint  of  its  top 
executi\e? 

So  far  as  the  stockholders  in  Patrick  J, 
Prawley's  Schlck-Eversnarp,  Schick  Electric, 
.iiid  Technicolor  companies  are  concerned, 
that  IS  a  million-dollar  question.  By  his  own 
lights,  Frawley  sets  a  sterling  example  In 
using  the  tax-deductible  advertising  dollars 
to  help  mold  the  jjolitical  climate. 

Item — The  newest  entry  in  the  super- 
conservative  magazine  Held  is  Twin  Circle. 
One  of  the  editors  is  Father  Daniel  Lyons. 
The  Twin  Circle  Publishing  Company  is  a 
Scliick  subsidiary,  and  the  first  eight  Issues 
carried  lull  page  .Schick  ads.  The  page  rate 
Is  $1,260.  Promised  circulation  Is  100,000. 

Item — Father  Lyons'  dally  5-mlnute  opin- 
ion radio  i)rogram,  aired  over  20  stations.  Is 
Schick-sfxjnsored,  The  program  was  launched 
last  July.  IAD's  projection  places  the  1967 
cost  to  Schick  at  about  $53,092. 

Item — Schick  and/ or  Technicolor  are  run- 
ning two  full-page  ads  in  each  monthly  Issue 
of  Triumph,  appealing  to  approximately  the 
same  audience  as  Ticin  Circle.  (See  Decem- 
ber Home-Front.)  The  cost  for  last  year: 
approximately  $13,400. 

Item — Rally,  the  newest  magazine  aimed  at 
youth  ( sworn  circulation  4.200)  has  had 
three  full-page  ads  from  FYawley's  com- 
panies in  each  of  its  twelve  1967  issues.  Cost 
compiled  from  the  rate  card:  $12,275, 

Item — The  rerun  of  the  Ronald  Reagan- 
narrated  TV  spectacular,  "Freedom's  Finest 
Hour"  to  a  nationwide  audience  last  Decem- 
ber cost  Schick  approximately  $300,000,  ac- 
cording to  IAD  projections. 

The  program  Is  well-done,  and  probably 
pulled  a  good  audience,  but  since  Prawley 
headed   the  Southern  California  committee 
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which  raised  money  going  into  the  Reagan's 
1966  TV  campaign  spots,  a  cynic  might  sus- 
pect that  Prawley  was  killing  two  birds  with 
one  tax-deductible  stone. 

IAD's  estimates,  based  on  rate  cards  and 
inforniutlon  supplied  by  publishers,  place  the 
Schick-Teclinicolor  expenditures  in  the  con- 
servative National  RLVieif  at  436.732  and  the 
iiadic.il  Right  Drake's  Fieriiom  Press  at 
*!,627,  and  Wanderer  at  •53.y.T2,  Hitman 
F.vents  got  about  $1,000  iti  Schick  ,id  money 
while  YAF's  New  G^iard  received  two  full- 
page  ads  for  10  consecutive  issues,  a  $l(i.613 
Item. 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd  and  i:origressni.ui 
Walter  Judd  credit  Frawley  .md  Schick  with 
the  public  service  ftr.mt  making  po.ssible 
their  American  Security  C'ouncil  "Washing- 
ton Report"  series,  lennetl  the  l.irpest  daily 
radio  program  in  the  U.S.  radio.  The  em- 
phasis of  this  is  on  the  mti.Tn  .ilonal  Com- 
munist threat.  A  1966  Wall  Street  Journal 
story  pegged  the  annual  co.st  to  Schick  .it 
$390,000  plus  another  $6,373  L'rant  for  Com- 
mentator Dodd's  salary.  No  report  on  1967 
totals  as  yet  available. 

The  same  'Witll  Street  Journal  story  listed 
Schick  annual  firaiits  of  i-5.00n  e.icli  to  the 
Cardinal  Minds/ enty  Foundation  (star  mem- 
ber: right  wing  autlior  I'nvllis  Schlafly  i ; 
Fred  Schwarz's  Christian  Atitl-Commuiiism 
Crusade  and  the  Freedoms  Poundaiion  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Tnose  louring  moral  re-armament  "Up 
With  People"  teenage  show  troups  :ot  .i 
Schick  grant  of  S150,000  .iccording  lO  the 
Journal,  and  Frawley's  picture  appears  on 
the  cover  of  the  "Up"  record.  The  36  full- 
page  ads  in  MRA's  Pace  in.ig.izine  in  1967 
represent  another  843,515,  .iccording  to  the 
rate  card. 

Schick  also  sponsored  a  1967  $100,000  Kusl- 
iiess  Citizenship  Award  essay  contest  beamed 
at  advertising  .agencies  with  the  top  prize 
going  to  a  member  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond's 
staff. 

Some  of  the  Schick  advertising  dollars  and 
grants  go  to  organizations  and  publications 
which  are  merely  rather  conservative,  but 
some  to  operations  considerably  to  the  right. 
They  reflect  Frawley's  preoccupation  with 
Communism  to  the  exclusion  of  other  prob- 
lems. They  all  have  some  impact  on  Ameri- 
can attitudes. 

If  you  are  one  viewing  Paul  Harvey's 
"Commentary"  as  helping  create  the  mood 
which  can  lead  to  a  big  political  shift,  then 
the  lAD-estlmated  $939,000  it  takes  for 
Schick  to  alternate  sponsorship  of  Harvey's 
dally  5-mlnute  commentary  on  425  ABC  sta- 
tions also  emerges  as  a  double-edged  invest- 
ment. — C,  R.  B, 


First  1968  Report  to  Congressman  Wolff's 
Constituency 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
I  report  to  the  residents  of  New  York's 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  Congress,  on 
congressiojial  actions  and  my  position  on 
major  issues.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  my  first  report 
of  1968  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

February  1968. 

Dear  Friend:  As  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  settles  down  to  work.  It  Is 
appropriate  that  as  your  elected  representa- 
tive I  report  to  you  on  my  work  in  Congress 
during  the  past  year  and  comment  on  what 
we  might  expect  this  year. 
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Vietnam  contii.ues  to  be  the  all  pervading 
issue  here  in  Washington,  .is  well  .is  through- 
out the  world  iJverything  that  cam"  before 
Congress  duriiii:  1967  was  considered  in  Iisht 
of  the  extensne  .uid  fxpeiisive  American 
presence  in  Vietnam.  1  will  have  more  to  say 
<  '11  this  pr(  (i.'tnm.tnl  i.ssue  later. 

C'.overnment  spending  continued  unabated 
last  \ear.  1  have  atiempicd  to  .ichieve  ,i  halt 
in  non-essential  federal  spei.dinp  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  tax  incre.ise  bec.nise  1  believe  we 
can  eliminate  the  need  ior  a  surchari^c. 

However,  there  are  urgent  jiroblcms  at 
home  that  c.mno''  be  overlooked  nor  jiost- 
poned  even  while  we  ire  engaueii  in  lujstlll- 
ties  .liji-nad 

In  leflecllng  on  the  ele-.en  and  .i  naif 
months  first  session  of  the  90th  Ciin^ress.  I 
see  the  visions  and  ideals  of  the  89th  Con- 
trress  were  so.-cly  lackinp.  There  were  serious 
backward  steps  on  domestic  i,roi{r.,ni.i  During 
the  |)ast  lear  the  effect  of  a  neuative  coali- 
t'on  in  Congress  resulted  in  many  pioijieijis, 
uiclujinir  the  lollowing: 

C.uigress's  \ery  ijrave  f.iiliire  to  recLiim  its 
prerogative.^  regarding  the  war  in   V'ictiiam, 

The  House  ol  iiepi-e.-enlative'--  i,iiliir(>  to 
enact  rea.sonable  cuts  In  non-essential  spend- 
in?,  propo.sed  by  a  li.scally  resjxinsible.  bi- 
partisan membership,  i  For  example  the  lour 
billion  dollar  Public  Works  'Pork  HititI'  Hill 
should  liave  Ijnen  cut  substantially.  Tliere  are 
many  other  jirojects  that  could  be  postjioned 
while  we  attack  other  urtient  iiroblems  here 
at  li,'>me  i 

Continuation  of  excessive  farm  subsidies, 
to  the  time  of  almost  throe  billion  dollars, 
that  [ilace  a  double  burden  on  \ou,  the  irtx- 
l>aycr,  Plr.st  you  'lay  for  the  subsidy  and 
then  you  are  l.ixed  by  the  inexcusably  high 
price  of  food. 

Congress  failed  to  recognize  thati^oi'ial  and 
educational  advancement  are  necessarv  to 
.ivold  the  danger  of  ;;  "velfarc  slate"  to 
which  we  are  all  opposed  'I  here  \v.,s  too  lit- 
tle, too  late  Itindino:  of  educational  progr.ims 
thereby  impetimg  th"  traiusltion  ol  many 
Americans  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the  tax 
rolls, 

A  severe  'md  ut.due  delay  in  major  legisla- 
tion and  .ipproprlations  that  left  Import.'int 
programs  in  doubt  lor  lonnr  peruds.  Tin.-  m 
turn  d:'moralized  those  involved  in  the  pro- 
pram,s  in  doubt  for  long  perlrri?  This  m  turn 
uemoralized  those  Involved  in  the  programs 
and  impeded  their  effectiveness. 

Duplicate  funding  lor  our  military  and 
civilian  sp.nce  programs  Since  these  pro- 
ftrams  are  redundant,  we  must  curtail  the 
dttplication  and  lave  billions  of  dollar.?. 

•Although  j^^enerally  disappointed  by  the 
first  sessio:i  of  the  90th  Cong-rcss.  I  did  see 
some  bright  spots,  I  would  cite: 

Congressional  determination  in  heading  off 
a  tax  increase.  (As  I  indicated  in  my  news- 
letter last  fall.  I  continue  to  oppose  a  tax 
increase  and  suesest  non-esser.tial  spending 
cuts  as  an  alternative.  I 

Reasonable  and  responsible  cuts  in  the 
civilian  space  budget. 

Positive  Etrides  in  pollution  control  and 
conservation.  (I  am  especially  concerned 
about  this  since  we  must  not  permit  Long 
Island  to  become  a  big  ball  of  earth  tied  to- 
gether by  ribbons  of  concrete,  i 

Substantial  increases  in  \eterans'  pensions 
and  social  security  to  protect  our  senior  citi- 
zens with  fixed  incomes  from  being  forced 
onto  the  welfare  rolls  as  prices  continue  to 
climb, 

Tliese,  then,  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  first  session.  Now  I  wo'uld  like  to  com- 
ment on  certain  areas  of  concern  to  you  and 
advise  you  of  my  actions  In  these  areas. 

FRENCH  POLICY  AND  FRANCE'S  WORLD  WAR  I 
DEBT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  has  been  said  that  I  am  conducting  a 
one-man  war  against  deGaulle.  I  doubt  that 
Is  so  since  I  have  had  thousands  of  encour- 
aging letters  from  across  the  country.  Also 
more  than  135  Members  of  Congress  are  co- 
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sponsoring  my  resolution  to  collect  France's 
seven  billion  dollar.  World  War  I  debt.  In 
light  of  France's  attempts  to  undermine  the 
di'IIar  and  de  Gaulle's  antl-Americ.-tn  {joUcles, 
France  should  be  required  to  pay  this  long 
overdvie  legal  debt  I  will  continue  to  purSue 
this  debt  until  it  Is  paid  In  full. 

FOREIGN  .^ro  .\ND  TRADE 

We  must  conduct  a  meaningful  foreign  aid 
program  to  build  trading  partners  and  de- 
velop new  markets  for  American  goods.  In 
this  vein,  foreign  aid  must  not  be  conducted 
as  .1  giveaway,  but  rather  .is  a  productive  in- 
vestment The  dollar  drain  can  and  should  be 
controlled  by  eliminating  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment expenditures  overseas  and  encour- 
aging profitable  private  sector  investments 
abroad 

TRAVEL    TAX 

I  am  concerned  about  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflclt  However,  this  problem  h-ts  been 
caused  by  our  increasing  commitments 
abroad  (including  Vietnam*,  not  by  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  whlcli  is  favonible.  I  do  not 
feel  this  problem  can  be  solved  bv  a  travel 
tax  and  I  oppose  this  proposed  measure.  I 
feel  It  will  do  h.irm  to  our  relations  abroad 
and  bring  with  it  retaliatory  me:tsures  that 
would  cause  a  deflclt  m  our  balance  of  trade. 

MIDULF    EAST 

I  was  severely  distressed  last  summer  to 
discover  that  we  were  continuing  to  tram 
military  personnel  from  Arab  countries  that 
had  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  I  was  successful  in  adding  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  to  pro- 
hibit this  practice  Moreover.  I  have  called 
upon  our  government,  In,  the  face  of  Soviet- 
Inspired  aggression  to  make  clear  our  support 
for  Israel,  the  only  democracy  m  the  .Middle 
East. 

"PVEBIO" 

It  would  be  a  ^rave  error  of  dire  conse- 
quence for  North  Korea,  or  any  other  nation. 
to  interpret  the  strong  desire  of  the  United 
States  '.oT  peace  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  North 
Korea  has  committed  an  act  of  piracy  on  the 
high  seas  by  boarding  and  capturing  the  USS 
Pueblo.  We  are  all  anxious  for  peace  m  the 
'Aorld  But  we  will  not  have  peace  if  we  do 
not  defend  the  security  of  this  nation  and 
protect  our  international  rights.  Our  main 
concern  must  te  for  the  safety  of  the  crew 
of  the  Pueblo  and  we  must  pursue  the  steps 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  safe  return  of  the 
crew. 

OOMCSTIC    EDVCATIONAL    .\ND    TRAINIXO 
PSOCRAMS 

Continuation  of  such  programs  as  Head 
Start,  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Teachers  Corps 
Is  vital  to  the  growth  of  our  nation  There  can 
be  no  better  investment  In  our  future  than 
the  preparation  of  previously  untrained  per- 
sons to  flU  skilled  jobs. 

CRIME    IN    THE    STRMTS 

We  Cannot  tolernte  lawlessness  and  must 
enact  legislation  to  end  violence  and  deal 
firmly  with  those  who  disregard  the  laws  and 
lives  and  property  of  others.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  eliminate  the  root  causes  of 
violence  by  eliminating  the  poverty,  jobless- 
ness, inadequate  housing  and  substandard 
schools  that  exist  .is  a  continuing  source  of 
shame  in  our  society 

CONSUMERS 

Last  year  saw  the  enactment  of  Important 
consumer  legislation  including  the  flam- 
mable fabrics  act  and  a  strong  meat  inspec- 
tion law  Early  m  the  current  session  we 
were  successful  in  passing  a  very  strong 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  which  I  actively  sup- 
ported. 

JET    NOtSE    AND     MR    SAf  ETY 

I  place  these  two  problems  together  since 
their  solutions  must  be  found  together 
through  the  use  of  our  advanced  technology. 
Jet  noise  is  an  offensive  health  hazard  and 
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must  be  controlled.  Last  year  to  alleviate  the 
Jet  noise  problem  that  plagues  sections  of 
our  district.  I  secured  approvtl  of  new  In- 
strumentation at  Kennedy  Airport  Also  I 
hold  investigatory  meetings  on  air  safety  in 
New  York  and  plan  further  efforts  to  protect 
those  who  fly  and  those  on   the  ground. 

LONG    ISLAND    INUI'hTRY    AND    ECONOMY 

Another  growth  year  for  Long  Island's 
economy  was  1967  Working  to  build  our 
economy  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
41  per  cent  of  the  largest  employers  on  L>mg 
Island  are  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  am  pleased  that  my  efforts  to  secure 
federal  contr.icts  for  local  businesses  have 
helped  to  make  this  possible. 

NORTH    SHORE    CONSERVATION 

This  year  I  hope  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay 
will  complete  the  conservation  plan  I  offered 
to  the  Town  Board  last  year.  Unfortunately 
the  Town  Board  has  dragged  its  feet  on  this 
matter.  Time  is  running  short  and  the  Oyster 
Bay  Town  Board  must  act  soon  if  we  are  to 
.save  the  North  Shore.  Interior  Secretary 
Udall  has  assured  me  the  federal  government 
will  do  all  that  it  can  to  con.serve  the 
precious  shore  area  that  Is  threatemd  with 
destruction 

SEXVICE    TO    YOU 

Last  year  saw  another  Increase  In  federal 
funds  conung  into  the  Third  Congressional 
District.  Also  appro\  al  was  voted  for  the 
creation  of  a  federal  court  district  In  Mlne- 
oln  .Mv  otnce<;  in  Port  W.ishliitrton.  Olen 
Cove  and  Jericho  remained  open  to  serve 
you.  Many  more  district  residents  visited 
Washington  and  we  were,  as  always,  pleased 
to  have  them  visit  our  office.  I  especially 
welcome  visits  to  Washington  since  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you.  A1.>:0  in 
I&o7  we  held  a  number  of  Town  Meetings 
In  different  areas  on  matters  of  interest  to 
local  residents.  Also.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue your  welcome  habit  of  writing  to  your 
Congressman  regarding  Issues  pending  In 
Congress. 

VIITNAM 

I  believe  I  speak  for  everyone  when  I  say 
this  nation  desires  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
in  Vietnam,  We  hear  many  different  Ideas 
on  how  to  reach  that  peace,  but  no  one 
has  yet  offered  a  solution  acceptable  to  .-ill 
parties.  For  truly,  no  one  has  all  the  an- 
swers. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  no 
amount  of  military  successes  will  bring 
at>out  an  enduring  peace.  Such  a  peace  will 
only  come  from  an  attendent  political  .solu- 
tion. This  Is  because  if  we  continue  to  es- 
calate we  only  broaden  the  war  and  create 
a  graver  .situation.  Yet  a  unilateral  puUout 
will  not  Dniig  peace  to  Southeast  Asia  i;or 
Will  It  achieve  our  proper  goal  of  self -deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

While  I  do  not  bolle-.e  m  either  "f  tiie 
extremes.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  present 
course  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam.  We 
ntf-a  new  Uuriklui.;.  new  initiatives  to 
change  the  course  of  the  war  and  create  the 
climate  for  peace  that  will  make  a  political 
solution  possible. 

To  date  the  steadily  Increasing  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  not  slowed  the  In- 
filtration to  the  south  nor  driven  the  North 
Vletnameee  to  riie  conierence  table  .•Vt  the 
same  time.  Nnrfh  Vietnam.  U  Thant  and 
others  close  to  the  situation  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  bombing  is  an  impediment 
to  peace.  Moreover,  top  military  .luthorltles. 
Including  Defense  Secretary  Robert  3.  Mc- 
Namara.  have  made  it  clear  we  will  not  en- 
danger our  troops  by  halting  the  bombing. 
With  this  m  mind  I  have  called  for  a  ces- 
iation  In  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  test  the  p'jsslblllty  that  such  a  halt  might 
lead  to  negotiations,  .'should  the  North  Viet- 
namese take  undue  advantage  of  the  bn.T.b- 
ing  hilt,  we  would  nut  be  precluded  from 
resuming  necessary  bombing. 


I  have  proposed  to  i'rf..,i(!cnt  Johnsr.n  ,i 
three-point  progrnm  that  1  believe  will  -o 
a  long  way  toward  uchlevlne  what  I  have 
called  the  climate  lor  peace  First,  wo  ■!..  ,,m 
secure  civic  action  teams  of  civilian  .-pi'  ;  ;. 
Ists  irom  other  Asian  nations  to  ailinl!iis'..T 
the  pacification  program  that  i.s  now  bcint,' 
handled  unsuccessfully  bv  the  South  Viet- 
namese Second.  Soutli  Vietnamese  nillltary 
tinlts  now  engaged  in  pacilicatlon  .ind  freed 
from  that  re.«,pon.sibllity  rouki  then  ;issuine 
their  rlshttul  position  liUlng  whatever  inill- 
lary  role  may  lie  necessary.  'This  is  their  wi.r 
and  if  there  Is  lighting  to  be  done.  th(v 
should  do  It  Tlilrd.  American  forces  would 
be  relieved  of  much  of  their  prc-^ent  role  and 
revert  to  their  former  position  before  escala- 
tion as  a  supply  and  advi.sory  force  .^ftcr 
offering  these  suggestions  I  sent  my  .<;peec!i 
to  South  Vietnamese  President  Thleii.  whom 
I  met  while  in  Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  he  has  indicated  his  tacit  approval 
of  my  recommendations  While  many  shout 
fiir  peace,  little  If  anv  concrete  plans Hr  sug- 
gestions are  offered.  This  war  cannot  nor  will 
it  be  ended  abruptly.  Tlierefore.  our  hope  for 
peace  will  come  through  a  reversal  (if  the 
present  escalation  to  one  of  deescalatlon 
This  then  Is  a.  plan  for  deescalatlon  that  can 
bring  about  a  just  settlement,  self  determi- 
nation and  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  situation  in  Vietnam  changes.  I 
am  constantly  reevaluating  my  position  As 
you  know.  I  use  your  thinking  as  a  ^'ulde 
while  exercising  the  leadership  that  i-^  pa.-t 
of  my  responsibility  as  your  elected  Repre- 
sentative. If  you  would  please  take  the  time 
to  an.swer  and  return  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  ofHce  at  156A  Main  Street. 
Port  Washington.  N  Y.  11050.  I  would  freatly 
appreciate  it.  This  way  I  can  best  represent 
you. 

With   the  hope  and   prayer  of   peace  and 
prosperity  In  1968. 1  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Your  Congressman. 
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Which  of  the  following  do  you  believe 
should  be  part  of  the  United  States  policy  in 
Vietnam?  i  You  may  check  more  than  one.) 

I  Send  more  troops  to  Vietnam. 

-'.  Unilateral  cease-hre  bv  the  United 
States. 

3.  Withdraw  to  enclaves. 

4  Invade  North  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

o  Remove  retraints  on  hot  pursuit  by 
United  States  troops. 

6  Recognize  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  a  participant  on  negotiations. 

7.  Stop  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

8.  Bon;b  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  harbor. 

1'    E.xert    -reatcr   eijort    to   bring   Vietnam 
problem  befc>re  United  Nations. 
10.  General  deescalatlon. 

I I  Continue  i)resent  course. 

12.  Use  nuclear  weapons. 

13.  Exert  crci^rpr  .••'■  rt^  •■>  --ecure  negotia- 
tions. 


ToHn  Destroyed  To  Save  It 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

•'F    .■,  tW    VtRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRE;ENTA  ilVt  ?1 
Tucidau.  February  JO.  1968 

Mr.  RY.W  Mr.  .Speaker,  on  February 
8.  1968  the  Atsociated  Press  carried  a 
report  in  many  newspapers  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam beins  waged  on  behalf  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  .According  to  the  AP.  a 
US.  major  .^aid.  in  reference  to  a  city 
45  miles  southwest  of  Saigon: 


U  b»va,iie  iioce.--sary  to  destroy  the  town  to 
save  It 

The  AP  report  goes  on  to  quote  the 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Team 
93: 

\Vc  Will   never  know   for  .'-ure"  the  num- 
ber of  civilians  who  died 

"Many  families  are  Iniried  permanently 
under  the  rubble,"  he  said. 

Anotlier  ma.ior  added: 

It  i<  .ilway.s  a  pity  .ibout  the  civilians. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  this  dispatch  raises  anew 
Vi-ry  ;;rave  questions  concerning  the  war 
in  Vietnam  How  can  one  rationalize  a 
war  in  whicli  we  must  destroy  the  people 
we  have  jirop.ised  to  protect  in  order  to 
save  til  em':' 

Tom  Wicker  in  a  very  perceptive  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
L'O.  comments  upon  similar  tactics  in  the 
heavily  populated  city  of  Hue  and  other 
Vietname'^e  cities  where  ma.ssive  fire- 
l)ower  IS  beinc  u.sed  to  root  out  Vietcong 
forces  from  an.ona  civilian  ixipulations. 

Mr.  Wicker  i>oims  out,  in  effect,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  policy  which  relies  on 
a  militaiv  .solution  lu  a  political  iDrob- 
hm. 

.Mr.  Wickers  article  of  February  20 
and  thr  AP  rep.irt  of  PYbniary  8  follow: 

I  From  the  New  York  Tlme.s,  Feb.  20.  1968] 
In    the    Nation:    Ki-^y tower    \'er.sus    South 

\'IETNAM 

(By  Tcm  wicker) 

V/ashin-gton.  Pebru.iry  19— The  sad  truth 
of  Vietnam  has  seldom  been  clearer  than 
It  is  m  the  decision  by  ihe  Anioncan  niilit  .rv 
command  to  "use  all  the  iirppower  needed  ' 
to  root  Communist  forces  ut  if  Hue  and 
other  Vietnamese  cities. 

So.  as  The  .\s.soclated  Press  describes  the 
situation.  "Heavy  bombi.  aircr.ift  rockets, 
naval  punlire.  nap.i!m,  lear  R.is  .si.d  all  the 
usual  ground  \\eapons  from  cieht-inch 
howitzers  to  tank  guns  are  being  used  in 
heavily  populated  city  areas  and— In  Hue — 
against  -.he  historic  inner  city  Citadel,  from 
which  Vietnamese  imperial  E^overr.ments 
once  ruled. 

MISERY  roMporxDrD 

American  military  men  ..re  liot  happy 
about  this;  they  know  the  result  !s  bound 
to  be  thousands  up.^n  thousands  of  home- 
less refugees  adding  to  the  li.Tiitle.^s  weight 
of  human  misery  in  V.etn.am,  as  well  as 
rising  totals  of  civilian  dead  and  wounded. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thi;:p  to  have  to  do,  but 
we  have  to  do  it,"  a  marine  oiTicer  said  of 
the  decision  to  use  "all  the  firepower  needed" 
against  parts  of  Hue  '.eld  bv  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

There  appear  to  i.e  two  reasons  why  that 
officer  and  his  .-upcriors  believe  'Lhey""have 
to  do  it."  The  first  is  a  .shortage  of  man- 
power in  the  area  around  Hue  and  In  the 
northern  provinces  L-enerally,  a  shortage 
mostly  due  to  the  opposing  concentrations 
of  forces  at  Khesanh.  This  manpower  short- 
age means  that  the  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  cannot  root  out  the  North  Vlet- 
r.amese  ar.d  Vietcorg  invaders  without 
heavy  dependence  upon  the  sheer  destructive 
force  cf  American  firepower. 

The  '■econd  reason  is  that  nothing  less 
than  victory,  in  t'lese  situations,  is  consid- 
ered acceptable.  "We  cculd  not  permit  them 
to  believe  that  they  could  .^eize  populated 
areas  r-.nd  escaj^e  our  firepower."  an  American 
o.'licial  explained.  If  they  could  do  that  they 
would  obviously  take  adv.:ntace  cf  the  op- 
IKsrtunity. 

.\     NECESSARY     KVIL 

This  is  not,  therefore,  a  mindless  unloosing 
of  violence  by  .\mcricnn  .soldiers:  it  is  what 
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they  see  as  a  necessary  evil,  .:iid  (.nc  m  which 
the  drearily  militaristic  .'-outh  Vietii.miose 
government  concurs  fully. 

But,  if  the  situation  .s  \i"v.cd  i:i  .■•onictlnn.i^ 
other  than  military  terms,  it  .ijjpcars  (juite 
difterent.  How  is  the  Saigon  flovernmeiu.  for 
instance,  ever  KolUt.;  to  win  the  "hearts  and 
minds"  of  its  people  if  it  not  only  approves 
the  American  destruoli' .n  of  .South  Viet- 
n.imcse  cities  but — accordin;;  to  press  re- 
ports- actually  wants  the  Americans  to  do 
the  Job  more  quickly  with  even  more  iiro- 
power? 

What  kind  of  a  conimem.iry  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary "Government,"  .iiiu  upi'U  the 
years  of  America!  assistance,  is  it  if  the 
insurgents  not  only  can  .seize  these  urban 
are. IS  by  surprise,  but  can  hold  ihem  with 
such  desperate  and  deadly  ten.icity  Ih.it  tlie 
only  .ilternative  Is  to  destr,,v  the  citie.s  ihem- 
selvis? 

Even  if  the  destruction  of  tlieir  iiomcs. 
businesses  and  ire.isun  d  places  lUls  .South 
Vietnamese  hoart.s  with  fzr.Uitude  toward 
Saigon,  have  the  ..uthoritie.s  jii  that  city  or 
their  American  supporters  .Oiown  .mv  ability 
to  cope  with  the  thousands  of  rpfusrces.  tlie 
wounded,  the  .sick  and  the  helpless,  who 
exL-ted  in  South  Vietnam  even  before  tlie 
V'ietconi,'  winter  ofyensi\e  bns.m  m  the  cities? 

The  inescap.role  i.icts  .ire  Tii.it  the  oouth 
Vietnamese  Government  and  :is  .'American 
ally  v.-ere  unable  to  ijrotect  the  cities  and 
their  populations  to  begin  wltli.  Wnen  the 
attacks  came,  they  proved  unable  to  o-\-er- 
come  them  without  the  destruction  of  whole 
are.is  and  the  mas.s  production  of  dead  aiul 
homeless  civili.ins.  And  wiien  all  the  iire- 
pov.-er  lias  done  its  deadly  work,  i.either 
.Saigon  nor  Washington  will  be  anywhere  ncnr 
able  to  take  care  of  the  human  tide  of  mi.sery 
.ind  despair  that  will  'oo  th.'  result. 

IF    THIS    I.i:  VICTr.RY 

If  this  is  a  victory  lor  .-^aii'on.  a  defeat 
would  be  too  terrible  to  'oelnjki,  if  ; his  i.s 
v.-li.it  President  Johnson  ocm.ajuis  tli at  Amer- 
icans stand  and  fu:ht  lor,  what  heartbreak- 
ing traucdv  .must  luippon  before  he  realizes 
that  lighting  alone  (  ..nnot  vindicate  his 
poli'-y? 

The  f.id  and  icrrible  truth  of  the  decision 
to  blew  up  .Scnitn  Vieii.im's  cities  in  order 
to  defend  lliem  is  that  neither  Washington 
i"..)r  .Saiaon  has  air.thing  to  rely  on  but  lire- 
jjov^'er.  V.Mth  that,  they  can  destroy  South 
'v'letnam.  but  they  can  never  ."^ave  it  from 
Communism,  or  aijythiiic  else. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Feb.  8.  1968] 

Allies  Say  Town  Destroyed  To  Save  Ir 

Br.N  Tre,  Sot-th  Vietnam, — "It  became 
necessary  to  destrcA"  the  town  to  save  it."  a 
U.S.  major  said  Wednesday. 

He  was  talking  abotit  the  grim  decision 
tliat  allied  commanders  made  when  Viet 
Cong  attackers  overran  most  of  this  Mekong 
Delta  city  45  miles  southwest  of  .Saigon. 

They  decided  that  regardless  of  civilian 
casualties  they  must  bomb  and  shell  the 
once-placid  river  city  of  35.000  to  rout  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Heavy  guns  were  turned  on  the  city's 
streets.  Jet  fighter-bombers  carrying  bombs, 
rockets  and  napalm  were  "rdered  into  the 
attack. 

The  decision  v:a.s  not  taken  lightly,  U.S. 
advisers  said. 

"They  are  our  friends  out  there,"  said  one 
American,  pointing  to  the  smoking  city.  "We 
waited  until  we  had  no  choice.  The  Viet- 
namese chief  of  staff  had  to  bring  in  an  air 
strike  on  the  house  of  his  neighbor." 

Ben  Tre  was  one  of  the  cities  attacked  by 
the  Viet  Cong  at  the  height  of  last  week's 
fighting.  Details  of  its  destruction  In  the 
three-day  battle  to  oust  the  Viet  Cong  be- 
came known  yesterday. 

U.S.  advisers  said  the  heavy  allied  fire- 
power hurled  on  the  city  to  drive  out  the 
Viet   Cong   probably   contributed   largely   to 
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the  deaths  of  at  least  500  civilians  and  pos- 
.slbly  1,000, 

South  Vietnamese  officials  say  :lie  enemy 
dead  totaled  451. 

About  50  Vietnamese  .-soldiers  died,  along 
with  more  than  20  .-Xmericans  Irom  the  0th 
Infantry  Division. 

Lt.  Col.  James  D.ire  of  Chicago.  Ill  ,  ci^m- 
mander  of  U  S.  .'\dvisory  Team  irA.  .s.iiii,  ■  We 
V  ill  never  know  lor  sure"  the  number  of 
civilans  who  died. 

"Many  lan-iilies  are  buried  jjcrmanently 
under  the  rulsble,"  he  said. 

.•\mericans  .say  45  per  cent  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  The  \'lrtnamese  province  chief 
said  that  if  the  village  environs  are  con- 
sidered. Ben  Tre  was  85  per  cent  destroyed. 

U.S  officials  say  that  the  firepower  had  to 
be  used  and  that  allied  casualties  would 
have  liecn  f.ir  higher  wlthiait  the  heavy  fire- 
power. 

The  battle  be:ian  wiien  .m  enemy  Inrce  of 
.ipproxlmately  2,500  men  invaded  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  villages.  U.S.  .irivisers 
said.  The  decision  to  use  jets  and  iiea\  v  guns 
was  made  early  in  the  battle  when  the  Viet 
Cong    almost    had    cotitrni    of    the    city. 

U.S.  advisers  s.aid  the  Viet  Cong  occupied 
the  city  so  rapidly  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  warn  civilians  of  the  Impending  air  strikes 
or  the  artillery  b.irr.iges.  particul.irly  with 
the  Viet  Cong  in  control  of  the  radio  sta- 
tion. 

.Allied  firepower  incUuied  fjOO-pound 
bombs,  napalm,  rockets,  various  types  of 
antipersonnel  Ijombs  and  105  and  155mm 
artillery. 

"We  had  to  argue  with  our  corps  lioad- 
quarters  at  Can  Tho,"  a  U..S.  capt  lin  said. 
"They  didn't  like  the  Idea.  But  they  were 
convinced  wlien  v.-e  expl. lined  that  it  "A'as 
rockets  and   bombing  or  tlie  end   for  us." 

Fighter-bombers  .'•plashed  napalm  on  a 
3,000-y.ird  lone  river  liank  opp.isite  tie  US. 
military  compound.  Thatcl-i-roofed  i.nmes 
went  up  la  Ilame.s. 

."^rmed  helicopters  made  dozens  of  p.isses 
.it  the  rambling  market  I'lace  in  iJie  center 
of  the  city.  Squatter  districts  and  jjoor  jieo- 
!)le's  housing  at  the  northern  .md  we^itern 
sides  of  the  cl'y  were  leveled. 

MaJ.  Ciiester  L.  Brown  of  Erie.  P.:  .  spent 
Jiours  over  the  city  as  an  .Mr  Force  lor- 
ward  air  controller  directing  helicpter  and 
Iigliter-bomber  attacks. 

"Ir  is  .ilwavs  a  pity  about  the  civilians." 
he  said.  "In  the  ma-s  confusion  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  the  people  don't  know  where  the 
lines  are,  they  don't  know  where  to  lilde. 
.And  .'^ome  of  the  weapons  we  use  are  .-.rea 
weapons,  spraving  a  ceneral  area  instead  of 
a  .'specific  target. 

"That  .vay.  people  get  hurt." 


Address  of  Congressman  John  Brademas 
at  100th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  February 
19,   1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. February  19.  1968.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilefre,  together  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota with  whom  I  serve  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Honorable  Albert  H.  Quie,  of  addressing 
the  100th  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators at  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
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Contjressman  Qrir  and  I  discussed  the 
sub*'='ct.  The  Shapp  of  Federal  Pundine 
for  Tomorrow's  Schools." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
text  of  my  address  on  this  occasion  at 
this  point  in  the  Reior:) 

AdDRFSS  BT  CoNGRBSSMAN  JOFtN  Bradema'* 

I  am  honcired  to  be  Invited  to  participate 
In  this  conference  f  >r  several  reasons 

First,  It  brings  me  together  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colIe;i^ue  and  friend.  Al  Qule  of 
Minnesota  Al  and  I  have  sat  .,n  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lat)or  for 
nearly  ten  years  now  and  although  we  are 
not  always  In  igreement  iin  the  legislation 
we  consider  as  our  presence  with  you  to- 
night Indicates — there  Is  no  one  on  our  Com- 
mittee or,  indeed,  in  Congress  more  deeply 
dedicated  to  bettter  education  for  Americans 
than  Is  he 

And  I  am  i;Iad  also  to  reassure  you  that  we 
have  worked  many  times  In  support  of  the 
same  legLslatlon  For  example,  he  made  a 
decisive  contribution  to  the  passage  of  a 
bill  of  which  I  am  the  sponsor,  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966 

I  am  a;lad  to  be  here  too.  to  meet  with  the 
administrators  of  America's  schools. 

My  lat»  ^indfather  was  a  school  principal 
and  superintendent  for  many  years  In  the 
towns  and  run!  areas  of  Central  Indiana — 
and  I  leiirned  from  him  that  there  is  no 
nobler  vocation  than  helping  young  people 
learn. 

In  t^d.jy's  America.  In  mv  view,  no  nne 
phi-. 5  a  mor'^  sleniftcant  role  In  determining 
the  future  of  tomorrow's  America  than  do 
you — the  mei  and  women  who  run  our  na- 
tion's schimls 

The  final  reason  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
Is  the  opportunity  it  affords  me  to  talk  about 
the  contribution  that  our  Federal  govern- 
ment can  make  Uj  strenijthening  the  schools 
of  our  country 

I  5.1V  'contribution'  deliberately  because 
tt  must  be  obvious  to  many  of  you  that 
so  many  and  so  complex  are  the  challenges 
facing  the  American  people  today  in  the 
fields  of  jot>s,  housing,  health,  pollution— as 
well  .^3  educatlon^that  we  need  the  Intelli- 
gent and  energetic  commitment  of  all  the 
resources  we  can  muster,  public  and  private. 
Federal,  state  and  l.^cal.  If  we  are  to  master 
these  problems  and  not  be  overcome  by 
them 

I  share  therefore  the  view  of  one  of  the 
great  public  servants  of  i.uir  time.  John  W. 
Gardner  who  spoke  recently  of  what  he  called 
"the  value  of  President  Johnsons  assertion 
th.it  the  Federa!  government  should  operate 
more  .md  more  through  mutually  respecting 
partnerships  with  state  and  Ux;al  govern- 
ments, with  the  universities  and  CJ-irp>oratlons. 
and  with  the  .ither  gre.it  estates  of  the  private 
sector  Such  partnerships,  rightly  designed. 
c.tn  m.Llntaln  the  Ulspersion  of  power  and 
Initiative  that  we  cherish.   .   .'" 

Indeed  I  believe  that  for  our  American 
Peder.il  system  to  function  properlv.  a:'  levels 
of  goverrunent  must  be  strong,  vigorous  and 
effective 

NEED   TO   STRENGTHEN   ST\TE    AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

In  particular.  I  believe  we  must  strengthen 
both  state  and  I'x-al  government  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  our  changing  society 
Is  thru.iting  upon  them. 

But  let  me  make  verv  clear  at  the  outset  of 
my  rem.irks  that  though  I  believe  there  is  u 
signincant  r^ile  for  the  Fed'.;ral  government  In 
support  of  education.  I  draw  the  line  at 
sanitation  Even  If  Oovernor  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  Lindsay  look  with  yearning  eyes  to 
Washlngto.T.  I  .uii  stronjly  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral control  .)f  garbage — and  you  can  quote 
me  on  that  Or  does  Al  Quie  have  a  block 
grant  fir  garbage  disposal  pn  posal  that  he 
wants  to  advocate  tonight' 

But  more  serioiosly.  let  me  give  you  Just 
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two  examples  of  what  I  me;in  when  I  say  that 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  streni^then  state  and 
local  government  in   this  country. 

This  week  a  Subcommittee  on  which  .Al 
and  I  sit  will  hear  testimony  on  several  bills. 
one  of  which  I  Intrixluced,  the  Public  Service 
Educitlon  Act.  aimed  at  encouraging  highly 
talented  young  men  .md  women  to  enter 
state  and  local  government  bv  providing  them 
with  fellowships  for  graduate  study. 

Because  I  feel  s<-i  strongly  .ibout  Improving 
state  and  local  government.  I  have  iilso  been 
a  militant  supporter  of  Title  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  which, 
as  you  know.  Is  aimed  at  .strengthening  our 
state  departments  of  education 

In  fact.  It  was  on  my  motion  In  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  that  the  Administration's 
original  proposal  In  1965  of  $10  million  for 
Title  V  w.is  raised  to  $2.5  million — more  than 
doubled— and  in  1967  we  Increased  still 
further  the  authorization  to  strengthen  state 
education  agencies 

SIGNIFICANCE  OP   FEDERAL  SrtloOL    AID 

Indeed,  one  can  perhaps  say  tliat  the  chief 
Importii nee  >f  the  Federal  flnanctal  .isslstance 
we  have  been  providing  to  our  nation's 
scho<->ls.  especially  through  ESEA.  Is  that  it 
can  help  state  and  local  communities  do  a 
better  job  ,>f  teaching  than  they  could  do 
without  these  funds 

It  is  therefore  significant  that  we  no 
longer  debate  Uie  legitimacy  or  wisdom  of 
Peder  il  .ild  but  rather  the  question  of  the 
best  way  to  provide  and  administer  It. 

Ml  re  Federal  money,  not  less.  Is  the  theme 
we  in  Congress  hear  from  nearly  all  segments 
of  the  education  communltv  including  many 
groups  formerly  hostile  to  Federal  iisststance 
to  schools. 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teac'iers  legislative  chairman  wnte  me  onlv 
last  week  In  support  of  a  program  whercbv 
the  Federal  government  would  subsidize  25 
per  cent  t  f  the  cost  of  public  schools 

The  Legislative  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  Just  lost  month 
called  for  a  "major  escalation  of  the  nation's 
commitment  to  quality  education."  and 
pressed  for  a  $6  billion  Federal  program  to 
meet  (irifent  needs"  In  our  elementary  and 
secondary  .schools. 

And  I  understand  that  your  geat  organiza- 
tion has  under  consideration  here  at  Atlantic 
City  a  resolution  urging  Federal  aid  'o  i;uar- 
antee  a  minimum  per  pupil  e.xpendlture 
throughout  the  country 

So  we  are  no  longer  squeamish  about  ac- 
cepting Federal  funus.  We  must  now  draw 
our  attention  to  the  question  of  how  best 
to  administer  Federal  assistance  to  local  and 
state  school  systems. 

Some  have  framed  this  discussion  In  terms 
nf  two  approaches 

Should  Federal  dollars  be  channeled  In 
block  grant  form  to  the  states  or  should 
Federal  funds  be  provided  to  help  meet  press- 
ing national  needs  in  edticatlon  which  are 
n(jt  being  met  etfectlvely  from  local,  state 
and  private  .sources? 

My  answer  Is  that  while  general  Federal 
aid  to  education— aid  not  targeted  on  critical 
needs-  may  be  a  desirable  objective  which 
I  hope  we  can  achieve  m  the  long  run.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  maintain  for  the  present 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  categorical  aid 
aimed  at  such  needs  To  dismantle,  (or  exam- 
ple, the  programs  Initiated  under  the  Ele- 
mentarv  and  Secondary  Education  .\ct  of 
1965  and  replace  them  with  ^'encral  unre- 
stricted grants  would  seriously  weaken  our 
eflort  aa  a  nation  to  get  at  our  toughest 
educational  problems 

THE  MYTHS  SEHINr  GENERAL  AID  VIEW 

Let  me  here  list  some  of  the  myths  upon 
which  the  case  for  .so-called  general  aid  to 
education  has  been  developed. 

The  First  myth  is  the  notion  that  while 
categorical  programs  Involve  narrow  cate- 
gories of  assistance  encumbered  with  many 
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restrictions  general  aid  offers  flexibility  and 
freeflom  from  red  tape 

In  practice,  no  such  clear  distinction  ex- 
ists. Many  Federal  categorical  procr-.tms  In- 
corporate fewer  limitations  and  are  nearlv 
as  broad  as  many  .state  ceneral  i-upport  cr 
foundation  programs  The  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  .^ct  for  example 
though  directed  at  particular  needs.  Is  never- 
theless extremely  flexible  in  application  and 
allows  wide  discretion  to  state  and  local  au- 
thorities In  fact  the  FSE.^  contains  .some  o' 
the  most  permissive  authorii-atlons  In  Amer- 
ican legislative  history.  I  b.ear  almost  no 
complaints  from  school  administrators  in  in\ 
state  that  Federal  agents  are  roaming  the 
state,  commanding  them  what  to  do  in  their 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  state  general  aid  pro- 
grams are  often  replete  with  detalleil 
"strings"  on  curriculum,  salaries,  classroom 
size,  and  number  of  te.ichers 

My  point  is  that  general  .ild  provides  iin 
sure  escape  from  bureaucratic  disorder  and 
red  tape.  Mr.  Qule's  own  block  grant  pro- 
posal offered  as  an  .uiiendment  to  the  ESK.^ 
last  year  illustrates  the  problem:  his  sub- 
stitute bill  was  a  far  cry  from  gener.il  aid 
freelv  to  be  expended  by  the  states.  In  It.s 
final  form,  the  bill  was  honevcombed  with 
conditions  and  restrictions  that  would  tlaz/ls 
the  Imagination  of  the  hardest-core  bureau- 
crat. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  ,im  svmpathetlc 
to  the  need  for  ^Impllfvlng  Federal  programs 
and  I  understand  the  problems  you  face  In 
confronting  an  often  untldv  and  •onfusin,- 
Federal  aid  structure  But  the  answer  to  the 
problem  does  not  lie  in  a  wholesale  conver- 
sion to  block  grants. 
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Ml'.ST     CONSOLlriATF     AND     .STREAMriNF 
PROGRAMS 

Instead,  we  must  seek  to  broaden,  consoli- 
date, and  streamline  existing  categorical  pro- 
grams where  ,ipproprlate  Congress  and  the 
Administration  .ire  now  moving  in  this 
direction  The  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967,  for  example,  of  which 
Al  Qule  and  I  were  co-sponsors,  has  replaced 
a  number  of  fragmented  legislative  authori- 
ties for  training  eriucatlonal  personnel  wltl: 
one  comprehensl'.e  and  il"xlble  program 
Right  now  Congress  is  working  on  legl.sla- 
tlon  to  improve  vocational  education  pro- 
grams .md  'o  consolidate  college  student  aid. 
These  programs  ,ire  aimed  .it  providing  local 
and  state  education  authorities  with  greater 
tlexiblUtv  and  Icis  red  tape,  not  tlic  re. erse. 
But  they  remain  categorical  programs,  tar- 
geted on  meeting  urgent  needs  in  these  two 
areas. 

The  "iecond  myth  on  which  advocates  of 
general  aid  frequently  ground  their  case  has 
to  do  with  alleged  "control"  of  education. 
The  special  purpose  education  programs 
passed  by  Congress  m  recent  years,  so  goes 
the  argument,  must  inevifablv  bring  Federal 
control  of  our  schools  .md  colleges. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  policy-making 
In  education  !n  the  United  States  is  so  widely 
dispersed  and  so  deeply  Imbedr'ed  !n  tradi- 
tional .American  pluralism  that  effective 
control  lias  ne'.er  been  -and  never  should 
be — concentrated  in  one  Institution  or  in 
one  level  of  government. 

After  all.  we  do  not  really  have  a  "system" 
of  r-<lucatlon  In  the  United  States  at  all.  but 
r'>ther  a  whole  variety  of  svstems  each  with 
substantial  autonomy.  That  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment or  the  Office  of  Education  could  ex- 
ercise control  over  25.0fX)  school  lx)ards  .and 
."iO  state  education  departments,  even  If  It 
wished   to  do  so.   is  highly  unlikely. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE   HAS  ENHANCED  OPTIONS  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDICATIO.N  AGENCIES 

Furthermore,  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
the  Federal  aid  programs  enacted  in  the  past 
few  yeiiTS.  far  from  limiting  the  role  of  .state 
.-md  local  education  agencies,  have  consider- 
ably  enhanced    their  options   and   responsi- 


bilities Indeed,  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
ald-to-educatlon  programs  depends  funda- 
mentally on  initiative  and  creativity  from 
local  school  systems  themselves  and  on  the 
capacity  lor  leadership  and  coordination  of 
the  sUit-e  departments  of  education. 

The  ESEA  In  particular  places  heavy  re- 
sp.-)ns!blllty  at  the  grassroots.  Title  I  com- 
pensatory programs  are  conceived  and  de- 
signed entirely  at  the  local  level  and  ap- 
proved by  state  education  agencies. 

Title  II.  the  textbook  title,  gives  both  state 
and  local  school  systems  new  and  valuable 
resources  for  learning;  It  does  not  cripple 
state  and  local  leadership. 

Title  III.  aimed  at  encouraging  innovation, 
al.so  stimulates  initiative  by  local  schools. 
The  states,  which  liave  plaved  a  reviewing 
and  recommending  role  up  to  now,  will  soon, 
under  tlie  lfi67  amendments,  take  over  con- 
trol of  Title  III  projects.  Let  us  all  hope  that 
State  education  agencies  will  respond  to  this 
new  opp.irtunity  with  imagination  and  vigor. 
.Some  of  iLs  in  Congress  have  frankly  been 
dubious  but  hope  we  are  proved  wrong,  and 
I  can  cite  to  you  more  than  one  local  school 
superintendent  who  jjrefers  Federal  red  tape 
to  the  kind  manufactured  in  his  state 
capital! 

I  believe  the  enactment  last  year  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act  is 
Itself  an  excellent  refutation  of  the  con- 
tention that  cat"gorlcal  .aid  leads  to  Federal 
control  of  education  and  should,  therefore, 
he  opposed. 

It  is  true  that  the  funds  under  this  Act 
are  not.  as  Commissioner  Howe  noted  the 
other  day,  ""a  cornucopia  showering  Federal 
largess  over  the  educators  of  the  land  for  all 
good  causes  in  general,  but  a  ciirefully  writ- 
ten .md  precisely  focused  law  designed  to  Im- 
prove education  by  increasing  the  supply  ol 
well-trained  educators." 

Can  It  be  seriously  contended  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will— or  Is  Intended 
to- -usurp  or  erode  state  and  local  preroga- 
tives m  education?  The  only  programs  that 
■A'ill  be  carried  out  under  the  Act  will  be 
those  proposed  to  the  Office  of  Education 
for  preparing  or  upgrading  educational  per- 
sonnel- and  the  proposals  will  be  initiated  by 
colleges  .md  universities,  sta'e  education  de- 
partment's and  local  school  districts. 

.\s  dmmissloner  Howe  has  noted,  '""Tlie 
act  repres.  nts  a  decision  by  Congress  that 
the  shortage  of  edu'-atlor.al  manpower  Is  a 
iiatlonal  problem  of  such  scope  and  im- 
i:>ort.mce  tliat  it  requires  a  nat'onal  eflfort." 

There  are  two  other  points  that  must  be 
made  In  respect  of  the  allegation  of  Federal 
^ontr.:>l: 

A  NATIONWIDE  MANDATE 

First,  the  Impetus  for  Increased  Federal 
support  of  education  has  not  come  from 
heavy-handed,  anonymous  bureaucrats  In 
Washington.  It  has  been  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  from  every  state  and 
locality  m  the  nation  In  Congress  assembled 
who  have  considered  and  enacted  the  new 
education  programs.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion derives  from  a  nation-wide  mandate 
In  Congress:  It  has  not  been  ordained  by  Fed- 
eral administrators  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Second,  the  states,  by  law  and  custom,  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  education,  but 
historically  the  Federal  government  has 
shown  an  Interest  In  helping  the  states  Im- 
prove their  educational  systems.  From  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785  through  the 
Morill  Act  of  1862,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
If  1917,  and  the  G.I.  Bill  of  World  War  II, 
the  Federal  government,  while  clearly  a 
junior  partner  In  the  educational  enterprise, 
has  sought  to  Identify  national  needs  in 
education  and  to  help  the  states  to  meet 
them  My  point  Is  that  recent  Federal  educa- 
tion measures,  though  substantially  Increas- 
ing the  Federal  Investment  In  education,  are 
not  a  radical  departure,  viewed  In  this  his- 
torical perspective.  The  Federal  government 
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Is  not  seeking  to  take  ever  state  and  local 
prerogatives;  It  is  not  making  a  power  play 
to  control  education  Rather,  the  American 
people,  acting  through  their  President  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  have  again  Iden- 
tified certain  educational  problems  requiring 
attention  on  a  nation-wide  basis  and  have 
determined  to  direct  Federal  funds  to  help 
solve  them. 

SOME    THORNY    ISSUES    RAISFD    BY    GENERAL    AID 

So  much  for  the  mytlis  which  I  thi;ik  cUajd 
the  discussion  of  general  versus  categorical 
aid.  As  I  have  Indicated.  I  would  not  be  un- 
svmpathetlc  to  some  form  of  block  grants  at 
a  later  date.  Given  the  mounting  cost  of  ed- 
ucation, the  Inadequate  tax  resources  of  local 
governments,  and  the  unwillingness  of  some 
state  politicians  to  support  ftmds  for  edu- 
cation (here  cite  Governor  Kirk  of  Florida*, 
It  may  be  essential  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  use  its  revenue  capacity  to  untler- 
wrlte  the  major  expense  of  the  nations  eriu- 
catlonal system.  But  let  me  outline  some  of 
the  serious  questions  which  I  think  must  be 
raised  before  we  can  move  ahead  with  the 
general  aid  approach. 

First  Is  the  simple  fact  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  serious  retrenchment  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. All  the  current  ednciition  pro- 
grams, from  Head  Start  to  college  facllltv 
grants,  are  feeling  the  pinch  .'is  lone  as  edu- 
cation is  on  a  tight  bud;?et,  we  clearly  cannot 
afford  both  to  continue  financing  categorical 
programs  and  to  initiate  general,  across-the- 
board  support.  And  as  lone  as  we  cannot 
afford  both,  we  must  hold  our  focnc  on  th* 
programs  already  established  to  meet  critical 
needs. 

Consider  the  matter  in  these  terms.  In 
1963-64.  the  Federal  government  provided 
4  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  In  1966-67.  the  Federal 
share,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  pnssa?e  of 
ESEA,  nearly  doubled,  but  nonetheless 
amounted  to  only  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
funds  expended. 

If  the  Increased  Federal  Investment  of  a 
little  over  3  per  cent  "were  lumped  Into  block 
grants,  it  would  simply  be  reflected  in  a  slight 
percentage  increase  of  each  school  operating 
budget,  and  the  Impact  on  special  education 
needs  would  be  inconsequential 

The  effect  of  converting  cateecrlca!  pro- 
grams to  general  aid  reminds  me  of  Mark 
Twain's  description  of  the  Platte  River:  6 
miles  wide  and  a  half-inch  deep 

As  it  is,  we  are  now  spending  only  a  bare 
minimum  to  support  the  categoric  u  pro- 
grams under  ESKA.  Dean  Theodore  .'^Izer 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  major 
programs  in  education  are  still  operating  on 
a  marginal  basis.  I  quote  from  Ids  Ju~t 
published  annual  report : 

"The  Federal  government's  entrance  into 
educational  reform,  through  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  was 
first  seen  as  a  modest  start,  a  short  step 
in  anticipation  of  a  longer  one.  The  major 
provision  was  $1.2  billion  directed  at  school- 
ing for  the  children  of  poor  families.  While 
this  sum  sounds  large,  it  averages  out  to 
$92  per  "disadvantaged"  child,  a  small  in- 
crease, considering  the  need,  above  the  S564 
now  being  spent  per  American  school  child." 
Dean  Sizer  notes  that  there  have  been  few 
startling  results,  either  positive  or  negative, 
to  date — "an  unsurprising  fact.'"  he  says, 
"considering  the  small  scale  of  the  effort 
and  the  short  span  of  the  experlmeiit  " 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Advlsorv 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  made  a  similar  point  only  a  few 
days  ago- -that  most  projects  for  improving 
the  education  of  poor  children  are  spreading 
funds  too  thinly.  Substantially  more  money 
is  needed,  said  the  Council.  '"The  surface  of 
this  Important  work  has  been  onlv  lightly 
scratched." 

To  make  general  the  Federal  aid  that  we 
are   already    providing    would    therefore,    in 
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my  view,  only  further  reduce  the  possibility 
of  achieving  significant  results 

Fiscal  reality,  then  requires-,  that  we  post- 
pone .iny  mo\e  toward  general  aid  in  the 
immediate  future.  Only  when  Federal  lunds 
are  running  more  freely — perhaps  only  after 
Vletn:-m — can  ■we  seriously  coiislder  a  pro- 
gram of  block  prants  to  educ;ition  But  even 
at  the  point  where  we  might  ha'e  sufficient 
resources  to  undertake  both  categorical  and 
block  grants,  there  are  several  other  problems 
that  would  need  to  be  resolved.  Here  are  some 
of  the  thorniest  issues: 

THE    CHfRCH-STATK    ISSIR 

1    A    lenewal   of   strife   over   the   church- 

st.iie  issue  could  pose  a  major  dilemma. 
Controversies  over  this  question  contributed 
to  tlie  defeat  of  Federal  .^cho<il  aid  for  many 
years.  The  ESEA  broke  the  deadlock  in  1965 
wiMi  t'le  prri.ision  that  parrjcVii  \\  .^chfiol  chil- 
dren should  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  num- 
ber (,'"  pot)iici<-  operited  prr  grams 

Yet  the  constitutions  of  over  30  states 
explicitly  prohibit  tlie  use  of  any  .-tate  lunds 
for  llie  support,  direct  or  indirect,  of  church- 
related  schools.  Bl'jck  federal  gri^nts  to  the 
states,  to  be  distributed  not  on  a  categorical 
basis  but  .it  the  discretion  of  state  .^gen?ies. 
could,  therefore,  raise  anew  the  issue  of  re- 
ligion. The  result  could  be  to  create  wide- 
spread di.scord  and  to  vitiate  the  co<->perative 
ctrort.s  between  public  and  parochial  schcxjls 
that  are  now  taking  place  under  E.SEA. 

2.  Second,  the  question  of  .'iclKiol  integra- 
tion is  still.  13  yc'.rs  after  Brown  vs.  Tlie 
B-^MTd  of  Education  of  T'^peka.  the  most  sen- 
slti'.c  problem.  North  .as  well  as  .South.  In 
.\merk'an  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. It  is  no  secret  that  .some  Members  of 
Congress  favor  block  tyrants  to  the  states 
ratlier  ilian  c.itegorlcal  aid  taec.ui.-e  they 
believe  tliat  the  state-directed  pr -grams  offer 
a  more  promising  refuge  from  the  school  de- 
segregation guidelines  than  do  current  pro- 
grcms. 

■Mthough  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  remains  a  condition  of  re- 
(eiving  Federal  funds  for  a  wide  spectrum 
of  programs,  of  -which  education  is  only  one, 
there  is  .siirely  little  lusrlficitlon  for  argu- 
ing that  turning  Federal  funds  over  to  the 
states  will  make  easier  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  either  court  decisions  or  legis- 
lative actions  in  resolving  this  most  diffi- 
cult dilemma  in  American  life. 

3.  A  third  problem  is  that  not  all  states 
have  the  capacity  to  administer  effectively 
a  substantial  infusion  of  block  grants.  Testi- 
mony before  Congre.s,siona!  committees  has 
shown  that  many  state  education  agencies 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  equipped  with  staff 
,ind  other  resources  to  take  on  .--uch  a  major 
administrative  responsibility.  Some  states  do 
have  this  capacity  and  with  the  lielp  of  Title 
V  of  ESEA.  the  states  are  in.iking  signiflcant 
efforts  to  strengthen  their  education  depart- 
ments. Nevertheless,  serious  per.st.c.ne:  short- 
ages and  resistance  to  change  still  leave  some 
state  departments  badly  handicapped  admin- 
istratively. 

4.  .-Another  point  that,  in  my  view,  has 
received  insufficient  attention,  is  that  many 
chief  state  school  officers — 22  to  be  exact — 
are.  like  Al  Quie  and  me.  elected  politicians, 
and  not  solely  professional  educators.  Turn- 
ing over  large  sums  of  unrestricted  Federal 
money  to  state  education  officials  who  do 
not  bear  the  burden  at  the  polls  of  having 
voted  for  the  taxes  poses  certain  questions 
about  responsible  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

5.  .\  fifth  problem:  how  to  insure  that 
state  and  local  government's  do  not  substi- 
tute Federal  block  grant  support  for  their 
own  fiscal  effort.  If  Federal  dollars  merely 
replace  itate  and  local  dollars  general  aid 
will  achieve  no  purpose.  Onlv  this  month  a 
Federal  court  struck  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional ;i  law  of  the  Ctate  of  Virginia  that 
reduced  State  assistance  uo  scIickjI  district-s 
receiving  Federal  impacted   area  funds    Per- 
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haps  Virginia  was  demonstrating  Its  devotion 
to  states'  rights! 

INRESPON51VENESS     OF     STATE     GOVERNMENTS 
TO   URBAN    SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

6.  But  the  most  disturbing  Issue  the  gen- 
eral aid  concept  pf>ses  is  the  tradltumal  un- 
responslveneKs  of  state  governments  to  the 
overwhelming  needs  of  urban  school  districts 
States  support  for  local  schools  Is  typlcRlly 
riddled  with  disparities  between  rural  and 
urban  areas,  city  and  suburb,  and  between 
suburbs  themselves  Above  all.  distribution 
formulas  for  state  nld  have  long  been 
weighed  against  the  cities,  thereby  short- 
changing urban  school  children 

What  hope,  then  can  we  find  In  block 
grants  t  >  education  channeled  through  the 
states'  The  most  likely  pr  jspect  Is  that  such 
general  aid  would  only  magnify  the  Inequi- 
ties that,  alnady  exist  within  the  states 

Inequitable  treatment  of  the  cities  In  pro- 
grams of  state  aid  historically  reflects  the 
intluence  of  rurally  dominated  state  legisla- 
tures. And  reapportionment  Is  bringing  no 
remedy  for  this  situation.  In  fact,  the  efTect 
of  reapp'>rtloiiment  appears  to  t>e  to 
strengriien  the  position  of  suburban  interests 
rather  chan  those  of  the  inner  cities.  Many 
cities  ha.e  actu/.lly  lost  some  state  repre- 
sentation lis  a  result  of  the  one  man-one 
vote  decision. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergoverrmentil  Relations,  cover- 
in^  37  me;ropt)l!ran  jreas.  shows  clearly  the 
tendency  of  state  fln.inclal  aid  to  favor  sub- 
urban schools  over  central  city  schcxjls.  The 
Commission's  study  found  that  schools  serv- 
ing low-inc.!me  central  city  children  are  re- 
ceiving less  per  pupil  as  well  .is  less  per  capita 
than  ihoae  serving  the  more  affluent  suburbs 
A  Carnegie  Corporation  survey  in  1906  esti- 
mated that  on  the  average  suburbs  receive 
S40  more  p"r  pupil  lu  state  aid  than  the 
cities. 

Hardly  any  state  has  yet  sought  to  re  ise 
I -3  .school  aid  formuiiis  to  account  for  the 
r-^;  I'lve  financial  roqulrements  for  educating 
dirforent  kinds  of  children— for  exampie. 
disadvantaged  as  distinguished  from  middle 
class  chlUiren  lust  as  we  sper.tl  a  great  deal 
e.xtra  for  the  education  of  ph.vsically  handi- 
capped children,  so  we  need  to  spend  much 
more  to  educate  children  with  economic 
and  cultural  handicaps.  A  program  lilce  Head 
Start  is  an  attempt  tj  compensate  for  the 
needs  of  the  pi.  or  child,;  to  pay  for  special 
6ervices  and  smaJler  classes.  He.id  6t,irt 
ni.ikes  an  average  p.^r  pupil  expenditure  of 
81200.  compared  with  $600  or  S700  for  the 
suburban  child  So  tar  the  sta-.es  have  made 
no  such  effort  to  gear  their  Snancial  aid  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  different  children. 

The  President-elect  of  the  Unlversltv  of 
Chicago.  Edward  H.  Lei. I.  has  recently  posed 
the  following  question  Are  the  Inequities  in 
the  operation  of  state  educational  systems 
'to  be  justified  because  this  is  the  way  the 
ball  bounces,  that  Is.  this  is  how  stat'-  ac- 
tion happens  to  collect  and  happens  to  al- 
Uxrate  funds  for  the  education  i:  requires  of 
alP  •  Dr  Levi  suggesu  that  there  may  be  a 
strong  argument  to  be  m.=ide  for  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  certain  aspects  of  state  and 
local  educational  financing. 

THE    DETROrr    SCH'.X't.    BOARO    C\SE 

In  fact.  Lev  Is  proposal  is  now  being  tested 
by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  which  has 
initiated  what  may  be  a  landmark  case  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  equity  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  school  aid  The  Detroit  suit  Is 
aimed  at  compelling  the  state  of  Michigan 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
all  public  school  children  in  the  state,  even 
If  this  means  unequal  amounts  of  aid  per 
child  The  Detroit  School  Board,  bailng  its 
case  on  the  14th  Amendment  provision  that 
states  grant  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
all  citizens,  malut.ilns  that  equal  opportun- 
tles  in  education  require  that  state  educa- 
tional assistance  be   based   upon   the   needs 
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of  each  child  and  the  costs  of  providing  the 
required  educational  services. 

The  Detroit  case  could  have  an  enormous 
Impact  upon  traditional  state  practices  in 
support  of  education 

In  all  of  this  discussion.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  have  been  no  stirrings 
within  the  states  tliemselves  for  mending 
their  ways  Indeed,  I  was  encouraged  by  a 
report  I  saw  recently  of  a  Florida  Commission 
for  Quality  Education,  which  has  made 
some  challenging  recommendations  for  state 
action.  The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  state  of  Florida  take  over  75  per  cent  of 
public  school  spending  and  that  the  tax 
burden  for  supporting  the  schools  be  equal- 
ized through  st.ite-wlde.  uniform  assessment 
of  property  for  tax  purposes 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  such 
essential  measures  are  fully  Implemented  in 
all  states.  Until  the  states  have  developed 
the  capacity  and  willingness  to  deal  with 
today's  critical  problems  In  education,  gen- 
eral aid  to  the  states  will  not  be  a  sound 
proposition. 

When,  however,  general  aid  does  come.  It 
should  clearly  be  m  addition  to,  not  in 
place  of.  effective  programs  of  categorical  as- 
sistance. 

Again  to  quote  Secretar>-  Gardner. 

"A  strong  Federal  government  .  .  must 
create  flexible  partnerships  with  State  and 
local  government  and  the  private  sector  that 
throw  the  challenge  back  to  the  people  and 
their  local  institutions  They  can  and  should 
rise  to  the  occasion;  they  can  and  should 
contribute  solutions  m  their  own  style.  I 
don't  think  many  Americans  today  under- 
stand the  extent  to  which  much  of  recent 
legislation  dealing  with  health,  education, 
poverty  and  the  cities  devolve  initiative  and 
operating  respr.nsibiUty  to  the  grass  roots." 
For  I  return  in  conclusion  to  the  theme 
with  which  I  began  mv  remarks.  So  mani- 
fold and  difficult  are  the  problems  that  be- 
set Americans  today  that  we  need  strong  and 
Imaginative  leadership  at  every  level — in 
education  and  elsewhere — from  tlie  grass 
roots,  where  you  are.  to  our  state  and  Fed- 
eral units  of  government 

Worklr.g  together,  and  not  at  cross  pur- 
poses, we  cm  make  of  American  education 
what  ai;  of  us  want  it  to  be — the  founda- 
tion of  our  froerloms  and  the  hope  of  our 
future 
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Code  of  Etiiics 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  iMINISH 


.,i      .-.i-W    J.R.i,, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  decisive  action  taken  by  the 
Spi-mgfield  Avenue  Merchants  Associa- 
tion of  Newark.  N  J.,  to  protect  custom- 
ers against  q-aestionable  business  prac- 
tices and  improve  community  relations. 
A  comprehensive  code  of  ethics,  adopted 
by  the  merchants,  is  cnlorced  by  tlie 
Springfield  Avenue  Complaint  Bureau 
manned  by  volunteer  businessmen  and 
one  paid  assistant  and  director  operat- 
ing on  a  most  modest  budget. 

The  code  reads  as  follows : 
Code  of  Ethics  op  the  SPRiNcritU)  Avenue 
Mjerlhants  Association 

1  I  will  not  advertise  m  the  newspapers, 
on  radio  or  through  store  window  displav 
any  merchandise  unless  such  merchandise 
is  actually  available  for  sale  at  the  advertised 
price 

2  Any  reduced  priu^e  sale  of  merchandise 
will  be  a  bona  ftde  sale  of  regular  merchan- 


dise that  has  actually  been  sold  hy  me  at 
a  higher  price  and  is  now  beliis;  reduced  in 
price  for  legitimate  lousiness  re.isons.  When 
I  buy  ."special  merchandise  to  be  sold  at 
special  prices.  I  will  not  misrepresent  It  a.s 
regular  merchandise  that  has  heon  marked 
down 

3  Tlie  price  for  all  goods  will  be  dictated 
by  business  cost  plus  r'.'aronable  profit  We 
will  not  raise  prices  on  the  first  of  the  month 
because  welfare  checks  are  issued  on  tlie  firpt 
of  the  month. 

4.  When  a  welfare  client  a-^ks  for  an  esti- 
mate on  furniture  or  appliances,  they  will 
be  shown  the  merchandise  and  will  receive 
a  written  estimate  on  the  mprchandlse  thev 
have  seen  that  will  bind  me  to  sell  them  that 
merchandise  at  the  estimated  price  I  will 
not  charge  a  fee  to  give  an  estimate. 

5.  All  time  sales  contracts  will  cle.irlv 
Identify  all  interest  charges,  fees  and  han- 
dling costs.  Interest  charges  will  be  cited  ui 
annual  percentages  and  in  total  dollars  and 
cents  cost  over  the  life  of  the  contract. 

6  I  will  only  charge  lO'";-  interest  on  anv 
installment  contract  that  Is  ppr<nnnlly 
carried    by    this   bu.slness   establl-hment 

7  In  so  far  as  ivisslble.  where  I  rann-t 
carry  the  contract  myself.  I  will  deal  wlt'n 
that  discount  house  whlcli  will  ttlve  the 
consumer   the   lowest   and    fairest   rate 

8  All  contracts  will  be  available  in  either 
the  Spanish  or  English  language 

9  If  a  customer  does  not  understand  a 
contract.  I  will  refer  him.  If  he  meets  in- 
come elittlblUty  requirements,  to  the  Newar'tC 
Legal  Servlce.5  Corpi  ration  for  aid 

10  Every  customer  will  receive  a  copv  of 
every   legal  document  that  he  has  .■=)gned 

11.  Products  will  not  be  represented  as  to 
performance  and  quality  unless  I  am  pro- 
pared  to  back  up  everv  oral  promise  with 
a  written  guarantee  Nothing?  .sh.-^^ll  be  rep- 
resented as  guaranteed  or  warrantied  unless 
I  intend  to  ijlve  the  customer  a  written  a;unr- 
antv  or  warranty 

12  All  uoods  win  be  legibly  marked  in 
dollars  and  cent^  as  to  their  cost  No  codes 
will  be  used. 

13.  All  retail  stores  run  on  a  cash  onlv 
basis  will  give  refunds  cheerfully 

14  If  a  deposit  is  made  pentling  approval 
of  a  credit  agreement  and  the  credit  agree- 
ment is  not  approved,  the  deposit  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded 

15  All  complaints  will  be  treated  fairly 
and  will  be  settled  to  the  customer's  satis- 
faction. 

16.  I  win  participate  in  meaningful,  worth- 
while community  programs. 

17.  We  win  deal  with  each  customer  >alrly. 
in  good  faith  and  without  undue  suspicion. 

18.  We  offer  the  services  of  the  Sprin=;fiehi 
Avenue  Area  Complaint  Bureau.  382  Spring- 
field Avenue.  Newark,  for  the  mediation  o.' 
all  problems  which  consumers  shopping  on 
Springfield  Avenue  have  encountered. 

19.  For  the  protection  of  ilie  con.sumer, 
we  will  maintain  a  continuing  working  re- 
lationship with  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Pr.-tectlon.  the  Essex  Coimtv  Welfare 
Board  and  the  Voice  of  the  Ministers. 


Hamilton  Fish 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  recently 
published  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Hamilton  Fish,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
fir.-^t  conKie.s.-.ionai  committee  to  investi- 
-;ate  Communist  activities  in  1930  and 
1931.  Mr.  Fish  offers  some  pertinent  com- 
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ments  on  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  although  I  do  not  agree  with  each  of 
his  criticisms,  his  analysis  should  be  read 
carefully  by  each  Member  of  Congress. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12,  1968) 
War  Opposed 
New  'i'oRK.  February   1,  19C8. 

To  the  E^ditor:  I  admit  utter  confusion 
over  the  position  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion in  .South  Vietnnm.  While  President 
Jolinson  encourages  trade  and  the  creation 
of  consulates  with  the  Communists,  he  con- 
tinues to  send  young  Americans  to  defend 
Southeast  .Asia  against  Communism. 

It  is  beginning  to  appear  more  and  more 
that  'he  original  iinderstandins^  of  the  Ton- 
kin Incident  in  19G4  wrus  not  correct.  Senator 
Fulbright.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  steered  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  through,  now  claims  that 
our  slilps  had  been  .vpyins;  on  North  Vietnam 
and  iiad  even  violated  tlie  territorial  waters 
of  that  country.  The  information  regarding 
the  Tonkin  incident  wa.s  apparently  not  only 
Incorrect  but  was  manipulated  to  securs  the 
authorization  from  C-ongress  for  President 
Johnson  to  take  whatever  military  action  he 
dpemprl  npcessary. 

FOR    negotiated    PEACE 

Tlie  Republicans  in  Congress  are  right  in 
supporting  our  armed  forces  once  they  are 
engaged  In  battle  and  for  refusal  to  with- 
draw until  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  has 
been  tippotiated.  However,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  Conpress  errs  in  not  making 
it  perfectly  plain  that  this  was  not  Eisen- 
hower's or  Kennedy's  war.  but  Is  and  has 
been  Johnson's  war,  and  for  not  pressing 
liarder  for  a  negotiated  peace.  President 
Kennedy  said.  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out 
of  fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  any  of  the  Repub- 
lican canclltlates  mentioned  will  defeat  Presi- 
dent Johii-.'n.  if  the  war  is  still  going  on,  by 
merely  copying  what  President  Elsenhower 
did  in  the  Korean  war:  promising  to  end  it 
Immediately  after  he  became  President. 

As  a  long-time  antl-Communlst  leader. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  was  unnecessary,  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional, and  the  wrong  war,  In  the 
WToner  place  at  the  v.Ton.n;  time. 

Soviet  Ru.=sla  and  Communist  China,  two 
dominating  forces,  want  to  keep  our  armed 
forces  bogged  down  while  Communism  reaps 
the  harvest  of  hatred  as  a  result  of  their 
massive  propaganda  depicting  our  killing 
and  napalmlng  women  and  children.  But, 
even  more  than  that.  Soviet  Russia  Is  quietly 
seizing  economic  and  military  control  and 
rapidly  increasing  Influence  throughout  the 
Middle  East  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  free  from  Interference  from  the  United 
States,  trapped  in  Vietnam. 

Hamilton  Pish, 
Chairman    of    the    First    Congressional 
Committee  To  Investigate  Communist 
Activities.   1930-31. 


Stand  Up,  Squares 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing commentary,  which  appeared  in 
the  editorial  column  of  the  Johnson  City, 
Tcnn..  Press-Chronicle,  presents  one  of 
the  most  thought-provoking  messages  I 
have  read  in  a  long  time. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
we  would  have  far  fewer  problems  in  the 
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world  today  if  the  population  of 
"squares"  were  increased.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Stand  Up.  Sqt-arfs 

In  our  mall  is  an  attention-petting  com- 
mentary captioned  "All  Squares  Please 
Stand." 

We  don't  know  its  origin.  Tiie  copy  we 
have  came  from  a  friend  and  is  signed  "com- 
pliments John  S.  Swift  Co.  Inc." 

We  believe  you  will  enjoy  it : 

"Square,"  another  of  the  good  old  word.'. 
has  gone  the  way  of  "love"  and  "modesty" 
and  "patriotism."  Something  to  be  snick- 
ered over  or  outright  laughed  at. 

Once  there  was  no  hlpher  compliment 
you  could  pay  a  man  tlian  to  call  him  a 
"square-shooter."  Tlie  adman'.s  promise  of 
a  "square  deal"  was  as  Ijindint^  .is  an  oath 
on  a  Bible.  One  of  those  admen.  Charles 
Brower,  says  he's  fed  up  with  this  beat  gen- 
eration distorting  and  corrupting  our  time- 
honored  vocabulary.  He  said  most  of  this 
first,  taut  we  second  the  notion:  Today'.s 
"square"   volunteers   wlien   doesn't   have  to. 

He's  a  guy  who  gets  his  kicks  Irom  trying 
to    do    a    Job    better    than    anyone    else. 

He's  a  boob  who  gets  so  lost  in  his  work 
he  has  to  be  reminded  to  go  liome. 

A  square  doesn't  want  to  stop  at  the  bar 
and  get  all  juiced  up  because  he  prefers  to 
go  to  his  own  home,  his  own  dinner  table, 
his  own  bed. 

He  hasn't  learned  to  cut  corners  or  goof 
off. 

This  creep  we  call  a  "square"  gets  all 
choked  up  when  he  hears  children  sing- 
ing, "My  country,  'tis  of  thee  .  .  ." 

He  even  believes  in  God  and  says  so — In 
public! 

A  square  lives  within  his  means  whether 
the  Joneses  do  or  not,  and  thinks  his  Uncle 
Sam  should  too. 

A  square  Is  Ukely  to  save  some  of  his  own 
money  for  a  rainy  day,  ratlier  tlian  count  on 
using  yours. 

A  square  gets  his  books  out  the  library 
instead  of  the  drugstore. 

He  tells  his  son  it's  more  important  to 
play  fair  than  to  win. 

Imagine!! 

A  square  reads  scripture  when  nobody's 
watching,  prays  when  nobody's  listening. 

A  guy  who  thinks  Cliristmas  trees  should 
be  green  and  Christmas  gifts  should  be 
hand-picked. 

And  he  wants  to  see  ArnefAea^jfirst — in 
everything.  '^ 

He  believes  in  honoring  father  and  moth- 
er and  "do  unto  others,"  and  that  kind  of 
stuff. 

He  thinks  he  knows  more  than  his  teen- 
ager about  cars,  freedom,  and  curfew. 

.  .  .  Will  all  gooney-birds  answering  this 
description  please  stand  up.  You  mi.'fits  in 
this  brave  new  age,  you  dismally  disorga- 
nized Improperly  apologetic  ghosts  of  the 
past,  stand  up!  Stand  vip  and  be  counted! 
You  squares  .  .  .  who  turn  the  wheels  and  dig 
the  fields  and  move  mountains  and  put 
rivets  in  our  dreams.  You  squares  .  .  .  who 
dignify  the  human  race  .  .  .  You  squares 
who  hold   the   thankless  world  in  place. 


ffl 


Lerner  Press  Carries  Excellent  Series  on 
Greece 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lerner  publications  in  my  district  recent- 
ly carried  a  three-part  series  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Greece  which  I  believe 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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ji  a  few  days,  Andrea  Papandreou,  one 
offthe  leading  .'■pokesmen  in  the  opposi- 
tion is  expected  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  bring  with  him  his 
own  views  on  the  current  situation  in 
Greece. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Papandreou's 
evaluation  of  the  current  .'situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  having  personally 
ob.verved  the  .situation  in  Greece,  and 
after  having  talked  to  his  di.^tinguished 
father  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Giecre.  Geoi't'c  Papandnou.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Andieau  Pajiandreou  has 
contributed  more  tov.ard  the  turmoil  in 
Greece  wliicli  led  to  the  piesent  coup 
than  any  other  single  indi\idual  in 
Gi'tere. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pleased 
today  to  jjut  into  the  Record  the  series 
which  appeared  in  the  Lerner  Press  be- 
cau.se  Mi.<is  Lily  Venson,  the  reporter  who 
WTote  this  series,  has  done  a  truly  out- 
■standing  .Job  in  depicting  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Greece. 

Miss  Venson  demonstrates  a  penetrat- 
ing journalistic  mind  and  an  exceptional 
gift  for  good  writing. 

I  hope  her  excellent  .series  will  help  to 
put  into  iJer.'-pective  the  current  situation 
in  Greece,  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  shower  any  great 
piai.se  on  Andrea  Papandreou  will  com- 
pare his  observations  to  those  so  excel- 
lently described  in  the  Lerner  Press 
series. 

The  .series  by  Miss  Lily  Ven.son  follows: 
PtLxiNSKi  Views  "New"  Greece 
(By  Lily  Venson) 

All  the  world  is  watching  as  '  'Jie  Lrlory 
th.it  is  Greece"  hangs  in  the  balance.  The 
birth  place  of  democracy  and  ireedom  has 
been  jjlaced  in  a  crucible — and  the  test  is 
severe. 

M.iny  people  in  tlie  United  States  have 
lashed  out  with  sharp  criticism  of  the  new 
poxxrnment  impo.=ed  on  the  people  of  Greece 
following  a  military  coup  d'etat  last  April. 

A  great  number  of  these  critics,  including 
some  in  the  ina.^s  media,  have  been  out- 
spoken ill  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  all  are 
fully  Informed  about  events  arid  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  coup. 

But  one  North  Side  Conpres,=;man.  Roman 
Pucinski  (D-llthi,  made  it  his  bu.slness  to 
become  informed — during  a  personal  10-day 
inspection  tour  of  Greece  Irtst  month. 

The  opportunity  arose  when  Ciiris  Mitch- 
ell, president  of  the  Pan  .Orcadian  Federa- 
tion, invited  Pucinski  to  attend  the  organi- 
zation's convention  in  Athens.  .Some  3.500 
Greek-Americans  participated. 

During  an  interview  with  this  i;ew.=  paper. 
Pucinski  spoke  eloquently  about  the  people 
of  Greece  and  with  a  quiet  reverence  as  he 
described  his  visit  to  the  Acropolis. 

And  he  was  coolv  realistic  m  his  analysis 
of  the  military  takeover  He  was  there  to  try 
and  understand  the  entire  complex  condi- 
tion and  his  appraisal  of  the  .situation  was 
tempered  by  an   unbiased  attitude. 

He  relates  that  'a  10-day  •. Isit  to  Greece 
leaves  one  fully  aware  that  the  new  govern- 
ment has  not  taken  any  overt  acts  to  en- 
force many  of  their  edicts. 

"Tliere  are  no  soldiers  in  the  streets,  no 
armed  guards  in  the  hotels.  Young  women 
continue  to  wear  mini-skirts,  and  fortu- 
nately." he  said  mirthfully,  "the  Greek  wom- 
en have  the  legs  to  go  with  the  mini-skirts. 

'Generally,  the  casual  visitor  to  Greece 
would  not  be  aware  that  a  military  junta  is 
running  the  country. 

"The  military  leaaers  themselves  recognize 
that  Greece  depends  heavily  on  tourism  to 
sustain   her   economy   and,   ;f   anything,  the 
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new  government  has  gone  to  extreme  means 
to  assure  visitors  courteous  treatment  all 
aloni?  the  wav 

The  government  h.is  done  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  tr.iditlumii  nnd  world-renowned 
Greek  hospitality  " 

Cong  Pudnslcl  remarked  that  perhaps  the 
most  iim.izlng  thing  that  a  visitor  finds  Is 
that  the  people  themselves,  despite  the  f.ict 
that  their  own  personal  liberties  have  been 
severely  restricted,  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
defenders  of  this  present  regime 

■Pefipie  are  quick  to  tell  you  that  a  revo- 
lution was  inevitable  and  that  only  a  strong 
military  government  cuuld  have  restored 
order  out  <<t  omplete  disorder  which  reached 
chaotic  proportions  prior  to  April  21  when 
the  Junt.i  took  over."  continued  Pucin.^ki 

"The  Oreek  people  tell  you  about  what  It 
was  like  in  tlreece  prior  to  the  revolution. 

"Thev  say  that  wildcat  strikes  were  the 
order  of  the  day  and  that  when  they  left 
home  In  the  morning,  they  never  knew  if 
they  wnid  arrive  home  at  night  because  al- 
most every  dav.  some  portion  of  the  transit 
system  underwent  a  wildcat  strike,  with  bus 
drivers  leaving  buses  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  during  rush  hours  " 

The  congressman  was  told  that  the  presa 
was  In  total  disarray,  with  violent  attacks 
upon  all   segments   of  Greek  society 

A  p'lbllsber  who  is  now  working  under 
severe  censorship  and  who  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  system  said  '.o  Puclnskl 

"If  you  had  asked  me  about  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  press  prior  to  the  revolution,  I 
would  have  to  admit  with  great  shame  that 
I  w  IS  a  member  of  the  Journalistic  frater- 
nity" 

The  publisher  said  the  state  of  the  press 
was  Incredible  before  the  coup,  and  had 
reached  new  heights  of  Irresponsibility 

As  he  toured  Greece,  talking  intimately 
with  people  at  all  levels  of  life,  the  congress- 
man learned  more  about  the  state  of  the 
country   up   to   the   military   takeover: 

"The  pe.ple  told  me  that  morality  and 
graft  among  public  offlclals  became  so  in- 
tolerable that  even  the  slightest  service,  such 
as  signing  an  Inconsequential  document,  re- 
quired A  payotf. 

"George  Papindreou.  former  prime  min- 
uter who  Is  now  under  house  arrest  and  one 
of  the  stror.gen  critics  of  the  present  re- 
gime, told  me  that  members  of  parliament 
were  being  corrupted  and  bought  and  sold 
every  day  for  their  votes  in  parliament. 

"The  people  of  Greece  tell  vou  that  this 
whole  situation  Is  what  made  the  revolution 
inevitable,  and  when  it  flnally  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  April  21.  the  general  reaction 
w^ — what  kept  It  so  long  In  coming'''  " 

The  North  Side  (.ungressman  had  many  dis- 
cussions with  the  military  leaders  during  his 
10-day  tour.  These  were  the  men  who  led 
the  revolution. 

One  of  them  reported  "this  country  was  so 
ripe  r  >r  a  revolution  that  we  didn't  even  have 
to  stretch,  we  Just  yawned  and  8^^  million 
people  rolled  into  our  laps." 

Puclnskl  emphasized  again  that  the  most 
amazing  thing  he  encountered  was  the  seem- 
ing acceptance  of  this  revolution  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  he  quallfled  the  comment  with  the 
following  opinion 

"rhis  acceptance,  it  U  quite  clear  to  me. 
Will  be  short-lived  If  the  military  Junta  falls 
to  keep  Its  pledge  to  restore  parliamentary 
government   as  quickly   as   possible 

The  military  government  ha-s  imposed  se- 
vere limitations  on  the  Greek  people  and 
while  they  are  accepting  these  limitations  to- 
day, there  is  everv  reason  to  l)elleve--as  any- 
one who  has  studied  the  history  of  Greece 
knows — that  they  will  not  tolerate  this  kind 
of  repression  indefinitely  " 

Puclnskl  then  detailed  some  of  the  re- 
•crlctluns  imposed  by  the  new  government: 

I'he  tr.:.i-iiT\  ieaaers  have  passed  a  slan- 
der la*  .Any  citizen  who  speaks  out  in  crit- 
icism   of    the    new    government    is    arre&ted 
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and  tried  and  can  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment for  up  to  five  years. 

They  have  imposed  severe  I'mltatlons  on 
a.s.sembly  and  no  more  th:in  five  people  can 
assemble  at  any  one  time  without  giving 
police  the  names  and  addre.-sses  of  all  those 
In  excess  of  five  Prior  permission  for  such  a 
meeting  is  also  required 

The  Junta  h,is  Impo.sed  a  total  censorship 
on  the  press  and  newspapers  have  to  submit 
proofs  to  a  censor  before  the  presses  can 
roll 

They  ha\e  installed  military  <-iiurts  in 
place  of  i  Judicial  system.  Tribunals  are  held 
for  all  crimes  against  the  state — so  that  you 
are  tried  by  court  martial  with  no  bond 
and   no   ball 

The  military  people  have  arrested  more 
than  6,500  Greeks  who  have  been.  In  aome 
way  or  other,  associated  with  communist 
activities 

"Jr.VT*  MfST  Keep  Pi.eoce'      Pt'cinski 
(Note — This   is  the  second  of  a  series  on 
conditions  in  Greece  since  the  military  t<ike- 
over  last  .April,  as  viewed  by  Cong    Roman 
Pucklnskl     iD-  Uthi,    who    made    a    10-day 
inspection   tour  of  Greece  last   month  i 
'  Bv  Lllv  Vensnn  i 
"There  are   no  soldiers   In   the  streets,   no 
armed    guards    In    the    hotels    and    young 
Women  continue  to  wear  mlnl-sklrts.  '  Pucln- 
skl  told    the   Lerner   Newspapers,    "and    the 
casual  visitor  to  Greece  would  not  be  aware 
that  a,  military  Junta  is  running  the  coun- 
try " 

But  during  Ills  tour  which  included  dis- 
cussions with  persons  at  all  levels  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  top  military  offlclals  who  led  the 
coup  d'etat  April  '21.  Pticlnskl  was  fold  that 
the  revolution  was  inevitable  because  of  the 
"chaotic  conditions"  that  prevailed  through- 
out every  facet  of  society 

The  military  Junta  has  imposed  severe 
limitations  on  the  Greek  people.  Puclnskl 
related,  and  although  the  people  have  seem- 
ingly ,iccepted  the  revolution,  the  congress- 
man feels  strongly  that  this  acceptance  will 
be  short-lived  If  the  military  Junta  fulls  to 
keep  Its  pledge  to  restore  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment as  quickly  iis  possible 

He  emphasized  that  anvone  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Greece  knows  the  people  will 
not  tolerate  any  repression  of  their  freedom 
for  very  long. 

Puclnskl  observed  that  some  of  the  severe 
restrictions  Include:  ,a  slander  law  with  Im- 
prisonment up  to  five  years  for  anyone  criti- 
cizing the  new  (government,  general  iissem- 
blles  restricted  to  five  persons  at  any  one 
time — names  and  addresses  of  more  than  live 
must  be  given  to  police  and  prior  consent 
for  the  meeting  is  up  to  the  police. 

Total  censorship  of  the  press  has  been  In- 
stituted .ind  a  Judicial  system  has  been  re- 
placed by  mlllt.iry  tribunals  with  no  bond  or 
bail  permitted 

The  Congressman  was  informed  that  more 
than  6.500  Greeks  who  have  been  ;issoclated    ' 
with      Communist      activities      have      been 
.ixrested. 

'  .^pproxlmately  2,500  of  these  prisoners 
are  In  custody  on  the  Island  of  Yaros,  which 
is  in  the  Aegean  Seu,  about  one  hour's  hell- 
copter  flight  from  .Athens,  '  continued 
Puclnskl. 

"I  am  the  only  foreigner  to  ever  visit  the 
Island  and  I  was  taken  there  bv  General 
Patakos,  minister  ol  the  interior  in  charge 
of  security. 

He  led  the  tanks  In  the  revolution  and 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
the  military  government. 

"During  my  visit  to  the  Isl.md,  I  observed 
with  amazement  while  Patiikos  told  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  that  If  they  would  either 
sign  statements  or  make  oral  statements 
pledging  not  to  conspire  with  the  Commu- 
nists to  overthrow  the  government,  they 
could  go  home  Inunedlateiy — and  they  ail 
refused. 
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"One  woman,  the  mother  of  three  young 
children  whose  photos  she  had  put  up  on  her 
prison  wall,  listened  as  the  general  told  her, 
you  don't  beloni;  here — go  back  to  your  chil- 
dren who  need  you  and  be  a  mother  Leave 
the  politics  to  us  ■ 

'.She  answered  politely.  No.  think  you 
I  am  a  leftist  and  I  wlli  stay  a  leftist  and 
I  will  stay  here  '   " 

Puclnskl  reports  that  the  same  ritual  w.is 
repeated  over  and  over  during  his  visit  on 
the  island  and  while  most  of  the  prLsoners 
protested  their  incarceration,  none  of  them 
would  sign  the  document  pledging  not  to 
conspire  with  the  Communists. 

The  cteneral  said  that  4.000  of  the  6,500 
originally  arrested  did  sign  the  document 
and  were  released  He  Insists  that  th'vse  left 
>n  Yaros  .ire  hard  core  Communists 

During  his  long  discussions  with  the  mili- 
tary leaders,  Puclnskl.  was  Informed  that  the 
Junta  had  to  Institute  repressive  measures 
•hroughout  Greece  to  save  the  country  from 
C  ommunl.sin. 

.\s  an  .is'.de  Puclnskl  said  that  these  same 
le.aders  now  readllv  admit  they  made  a  mls- 
t:ike  In  gpttlnK  into  a  fight  with  Mellna 
Mercourl.  the  Greek  film  actress  of  "Never 
on  Sunday"  fame  whose  citizenship  was 
stripped  because  she  crltlcl7ed  the  new 
regime. 

The  government  feels  !t  can  do  nothing 
about  It  now  and  they  wish  to  Ignore  her, 
Puclnskl  was  told. 

Under  arrest.  Puclnskl  learned.  Is  the  22- 
yftar-oid  daughter  of  Constantlnos  XXixIndls, 
■.vo'id  famous  city  r>lanner  She  is  accused 
of  conspiring  wltli  the  Communists. 

Comt)<>ser  Theodorakls.  who  WTOte  the 
musical  sc^.re  for  the  film  "Zorba  the  Greek." 
Is  also  under  arrest  .'u-cordlng  to  Puclnskl. 
who  reacted  to  all  of  this  news  with  the 
following  comment: 

"My  own  feeling  Is  that  this  kind  of  polit- 
ical prosecution  is  repugnant  to  Americans, 
but  the  Greek  military  lenders  !n.«lst  that 
these  people  must  be  t-led. 

"It  Is  mv  hope  that  as  the  new  regime 
establishes  It^  own  position  and  gets  the 
government  moving,  the  authorities  are  i,'olng 
to  at  le.ist  assure  these  people  adeqtiate  de- 
:',?nse  counsel  If,  Indeed,  they  did  conspire 
with  the  Communists,  they  .=hould  be  tried 
In   an   open  court. 

"However  there  Is  no  questlc  n  that  the 
rough  .ittltude  of  the  government  toward 
this  whole  business  of  court  martial  'rl.ils 
has  brought  Greece  a  mu.-h  greater  stability. 
"But  you  feel,  .as  you  speak  with  people 
around  the  countrv.  that  while  they  :\re 
willing  to  accept  these  severe  measures  for 
a  brief  time,  the  trouble  of  this  iipw  nd- 
mlnlstmtlon  will  mount  If  thev  trv  to  make 
these  repressive   measures   p'>rmanent  " 

The  North  -Side  congressman  said  that  in 
talking  to  leaders  of  the  Junta,  he  had  the 
feeling  that  thev  are  very  much  aware  of 
this  and  :ill  of  them  told  him  that  they  had 
given  the  king  their  pledge  that  they  would 
return  to  a  parliamentary  government  ,ts 
quickly  as  possible  through  free  elections 

Onlv  time  will  tell  to  what  extent  they 
Intend  to  keep  their  word."  Puclnskl  added. 

One  of  the  former  members  of  parll:^- 
ment,  who  Is  not  part  of  the  military  Junta 
but  who  Is  not  under  house  arrest,  admitted 
that  a  strong  change  was  Inevitable. 

"He  felt  that  'his  government  will  have 
to  start  easing  up  on  some  of  the  restrictions 
if  it  Is  to  survive  " 

Former  prime  minister  George  Papan- 
dreou.  who  Is  under  house  arrest.  Informed 
Puclnskl  that  there  -A'as  no  need  for  the  mili- 
tary coup. 

He  :n'<ues  that  the  elections,  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  May  28,  five  weeks  after 
the  coup,  would  have  cured  most  of  the 
evils  rampant  In  Greece. 

"But  the  leaders  of  the  coup  say  that  the 
Communists  would  have  elected  60  seats  In 
the  Greek  parliament,  which  had  300  dele- 
gates, and  with  these  60  seats,  the  military 
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people  insist,  the  Communists  could  have 
lorced  a  coalition  government  to  draw  Greece 
out  of  NATO  and  pull  Greece  away  from  her 
alliance  with  America."  continued  Puclnskl. 
"The  military  Junta  has  strongly  endorsed 
continued  membership  In  NATO,  Our  own 
trovernment  has  temporarily  suspended  send- 
ing any  military  aid  to  Greece  but.  In  my 
own  judgment,  we  should  restore  this  aid  be- 
cause Greece  is  the  keystone  of  our  whole 
defens"  perimeter  m  Europe" 

MrsT  Kffp  Greece  in  NATO 
(By  Lily  'Venson) 

"No  matter  how  cynical  one  might  feel 
about  the  present  military  regime  In  Greece, 
It  is  a  truly  inspiring  experience  to  walk  In 
the  land  which  itave  birth  to  democracy,  to 
the  Ideas  and  to  the  philosophy  that  carved 
a  new  concept  for  the  dignity  of  man. 

"Yoti  cannot  stand  on  the  hallowed  grounds 
of  the  Acropolis  and  rub  elbows  among  those 
iiiicient  rocks  without  feeling  a  surge  of  his- 
tory all  around  you." 

Describing  his  recent  lO-day  tour  of  Greece 
was  Cong.  Roman  Puclnskl  (D-llth)  who 
was  there  to  gain  insight  Into  conditions  of 
the  country  before  and  after  the  coup  d'etat 
last  April 

After  wh.1t  he  calls  an  exhaustive  study, 
long  discussions  with  leaders  of  the  military 
^•overnment.  and  In-depth  Interviews  "with 
the  man  on  the  street.  Puclnskl  formulated 
the  personal  opinions  he  stated  before  Con- 
gress during  a  one-hour  presentation  after 
ills  return  Irom  Greece. 

Following  re  some  of  the  salient  points  In 
his  long  statement : 

"It  is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
for  our  country  to  resume  shipment  of  Im- 
portant military  aid  lo  Cirtece  as  part  of  our 
NATO  defense  .structure. 

"It  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  press  for  restoration  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  Greece,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
glvlf.g  the  present  ttovernment  of  Greece 
technical  assistance  to  meet  many  of  the 
civilian  problems,  which  the  generals,  by  the 
verv  ;iature  of  their  military  background, 
will  nnd  diffictilty  in  solvins. 

"We  should  help  this  government  develop 
a  democratic  base  for  restoration  of  consti- 
tutional government. 

"It  is  importar.t  for  the  United  States  to 
help  King  Constantlne  press  the  present  mili- 
tary regime  to  restore  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  Greece  as  qulcklv  as  possible. 

"I  do  not  want  :ny  observations  or  my  re- 
marks ever  to  be  construed  as  condoning  a 
ttovernment  which  would  deny  Its  people 
basic  civil  rights. 

"But  neither  would  I  ever  want  to  be 
blinded  by  the  realities  of  life,  and  one  of 
those  realities  Is  that  the  military  regime 
preseiitlv  is  In  control  of  Greece. 

Furthermore,  this  regime  has  stated 
publicly  and  unequivocally  that  it  supports 
America's  position  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  will  keep  Greece  In 
NATO." 

Tlie  Congressman  then  emphasized  that 
our  nation  cannot,  and  must  not.  Ignore  the 
:act  that  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
over 

The  .Soviet  Union  continues  to  have  her 
evil  designs  for  the  destruction  of  Israel.  We 
may  need  Greece  as  <Hir  most  reliable  base  If 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  should 
worsen, 

'During  the  recent  crisis.  Greece  stood 
with  us  and  helped  relocate  Americans  from 
the  Middle  East." 

Pucmskl  reported  to  Congress  that,  on  the 
basis  of  his  most  honest  and  sincere  studies, 
the  military  government  has  the  popular 
support  of  the  people  of  Greece  at  this  time. 

"There  are  those  who  would  challenge  this 
statement  and  I  respect  their  views. 

"But  the  fact  remains  that  If  an  election 
were  to  be  held  in  Greece  today,  responsible 
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people  In  Greece — Including  the  bitter  critics 
of  the  present  regime — told  me  that  the 
present  military  government  would  be  over- 
whelmingly elected  because  it  has  restored 
order  out  of  chaos  In  the  country. 

"I  know  there  are  those  who  will  serlously 
questlon  this  conclusion,  btit  the  fact  oi  the 
matter  is  that  the  people  in  the  streets  of 
Athens  and  in  the  villages  told  me  that  con- 
ditions had  become  so  intolerable  in  Greece 
prior  to  April  21  that  a  revolution  was 
inevitable." 

Referring  again  to  the  importance  of  US 
military  aid,  Puclnskl  declared  that  It  Is  easy 
enough  for  Americans,  deeply  .set  In  tradi- 
tions of  democracy,  to  insist  that  the  Greek 
government  institute  constitutional  rule  in 
Greece  before  any  further  assistance  is  given. 

"I  would  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,"  the 
congressman  continued,  "but  I  think  It  Is 
important  to  know  that  In  a  country  whose 
northern  border  has  three  nations  under 
Communist  rule — the  fears  of  its  leaders  are 
Justified. 

"Greece  has  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia on  her  northern  border.  History  has 
sho"wn  us  there  Is  no  "second  chance"  with 
communism. 

"You  do  not  have  any  time  to  be  wrong 
when  you  have  three  neighbors  who  would 
like  to  plunge  you  into  the  Communist  orbit 
at  the  first  opportunity." 

During  his  tour  of  Greece.  Puclnskl  spent 
two  hours  with  former  prime  mliJster  George 
Papandreou,  who  is  under  house  arrest  in 
his  villa. 

Based  on  this  Interview,  Puclnskl  told  Con- 
gress, "'It  Is  very  clear  that  Papandreoti  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  present  gov- 
ernment and  this  Is  certainly  understand- 
able, 

"The  senior  Papandreou  defends  his  son. 
Andreas  Papandreou,  who  is  now  a"walting 
trial  for  treason. 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  King  had  de- 
posed George  P.-pandreou  .is  prime  minister 
In  1965  when  he  tried  to  make  his  son 
Andreas  minister  of  defense 

"It  is  a  known  fact  that  Andreas  recom- 
mended pulling  Greece  out  of  NATO.  Tills 
was  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  dispute 
within  the  government  nnd  the  reason  King 
Constantlne  deposed   his   prime   minister. 

George  Papandreou  told  Puclnskl  that  he 
nnd  his  .son  were  critical  of  NATO  because 
the  NATO  command  told  them  NATO  would 
not  help  Greece  if  she  was  attacked  by  Tur- 
key for  trying  to  recapture  Cyprus. 

"NATO  insisted  it  could  help  only  when 
a  non-member  nation  attacked  Greece  Both 
Papandreous  insisted  they  did  not  r.eed 
NATO  under  those  conditions,  and  threat- 
ened to  pull  Greece  out  of  NATO,  the  former 
prime  minister  said." 

George  Papandreous  told  Puclnskl  that  he 
would  never  have  agreed  to  work  with  the 
Communists,  that  he  would  never  have 
agreed  to  a  coalition  government  if  the  coali- 
tion was  with  the  Communists. 

"But."  Puclnskl  told  Congress,  "those  with- 
in the  present  Greek  government  insist  that 
after  two  years  of  being  deposed  as  prime 
minister.  Papandreou  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  agree  to  form  a  coalition  government 
with  the  help  of  the  Communists,  and  the 
price  of  such  a  coalition  would  have  been  the 
withdrawal  of  Greece  from  NATO." 

The  Congressman  reported  further  that 
there  is  a  fear  in  Greece  that  if  the  present 
government  should  fall,  civil  war  may  very 
well  ensue^  forcing  Greece  out  of  NATO  and 
throwing  the  nation  to  the  Communists. 

He  stressed  that  he  can  think  of  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  America 
than  to  see  Greece  forced  out  of  NATO  or  for 
NATO  to  lose  "this  very  important  bastion 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

"It  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  access  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  probably  force  our 
6th  Fleet  out  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"It  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  control 
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over  the  Middle  East  and  ultimately  the  gate- 
way to  -Mrlca  nils  Is  a  prize  that  the  Com- 
munists ha\c  coveted  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades " 

Puclnskl  reminded  Congress  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  first  ones  in  1947  who, 
'pulnst  preat  i  dds  stood  up  to  the  Co.mniu- 
nlsts,  atid  PUfTered  gre.it  losses  lo  protect 
their  country  lor  freedom 

He  said  he  will  stake  his  hopes  and  con- 
fidence on  the  people  of  Greece,  ciaifident 
that  they  will  force  the  military  Junta  to 
keep  its  pledge  to  restore  parliamentary 
government 

"It  is  my  liope  th.it  we  will  help  King 
Constantlne  return  Greece  to  its  traditional 
role  as  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

"The  indisputable  fact  of  tlic  day  is  that 
in  this  troubled  world,  with  great  trouble  In 
the  Middle  East,  with  great  trouble  in  Eu- 
rope, with  great  trouble  in  .Asia,  I  .submit  that 
America  needs  Greece  today  a  great  deal  more 
than  Greece  needs  us." 


A  Study  of  Auxiliary  Personnel  in  Educa- 
tion Conducted  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Spoakrr.  Bank 
Street  Collecic  of  Education  has  been 
conducting  a  2-ycar  .study  of  auxiliary 
l^er.'jonnel— nonprofes.";ional.s — in  educa- 
tion for  tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opixir- 
lunity.  The  fir.st  phase  of  the  .study  dur- 
ing 1966-67  con.sisted  primarily  of  de- 
veloping, coordinating,  and  analyzing  15 
demonstration  training;  programs  located 
throughout  the  country. 

Trainees  varied  :n  ethnic  background 
includins  Necroe?.  Cauca.sian.s.  Orientals, 
and  American  Indians  as  well  as  Mexican 
American.s  and  Americans  born  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Tlie  trainees  also  varied  in  age  and 
in  extent  of  their  previous  training  and 
experience.  All  were  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level:  some  from  depressed  rural 
areas  and  .some  from  the  target  areas  in 
cities.  The  trainees  nere  drawn  from  the 
neighborhoods  served  by  the  schools — 
many  of  them  parents  of  pupiLs — hence 
they  helped  to  provide  a  communication 
bridge  between  home  and  school  in  dis- 
advantaged areas.  All  trainees  had  one 
trait  in  common:  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  children  and  youth.  This  was  seen 
as  the  essential  criterion  in  the  selection 
process. 

From  the  analysis  of  these  15  projects 
and  from  consultations  with  educators 
and  community  leaders  throughout  the 
country,  .some  significant  findings  and 
recommendations  emerged.  Tliey  are 
summarized  in  a  pamphlet  which  has 
provided  guidelines  to  school  admin- 
istrators, deans  of  colleges  of  education, 
teachers,  parents,  community  leaders  and 
to  the  auxiliaries  themselves  as  they  plan 
and  work  together  for  the  training  and 
effective  utilization  of  auxiliary  person- 
nel in  the  schools. 

The  recent  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
requiring  training  for  auxiliaries  em- 
ployed with   ESEA   funds,   makes   this 
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pamphlet  of  particular  relevance.  I 
therefore  sliall  take  this  opportunity  of 
readme  int4T  the  RrroRo  this  pamphlet 
In  Its  entirety  I  believe  we  may  derive 
some  new  in>ights  from  this  document, 
as  we  survey  a  new  phenomenon  in  edu- 
cation It  IS  our  task  to  provide  not  only 
for  the  training  of  auxiliaries  in  the 
schools  but  the  opportunity  for  upward 
mobility  in  this  new  career. 

The  pamphlet  follows: 
New  PAar.vERs  in    rHr  A.MfBiCAN  3<  hool     A 

SrUDT    or    At.  XIMART    PlRSoNNFL    IN    EOUCA- 

AnoM 

I  Bv  Banlc  Street  College  of  Education  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Novem- 
ber. 19671 

THE    NEED 

Hive  you  ever  heard  pupils  say  'I  don't 
d;<  -.'hool  Man.  they  tell  you  how  to  talk. 
r.  A  to  act.  how  to  e.it  even  Then  At  home. 
they  tell  you  Just  the  opposite.  Why  don't 
they  either  get  togefher  on  all  that  stuK  or 
leave  me  alone.  I  want  out." 

Have  you  ever  heurd  parents  say:  "School? 
Well.  I  don't  know  what  ^oen  on  there  but 
I  do  know  that  my  children  can't  read.  I 
cant  atet  them  to  feel  school  Is  Important 
the  M.\y  they  should." 

Have  you  ever  heard  teachers  .isk:  "How 
can  I  teach  when  I  have  to  collect  money, 
prepare  bulletin  board  dUplav-.  check  sup- 
plies. And  mlsslna;  boofcs.  prepare  flash  cards, 
super'. ise  lunch  hours,  check  attendance,  .^nd 
do  all  the  other  little  things  that  eat  up  my 
tlmf  ' 

What  can  I  do  for  a  child  who  needs  a 
Uttle  extra  help  at  a  crucial  time  for  him. 
when  all  the  jther  children  need  me  at  the 
same  tim)''" 

Have  vou  ever  heard  school  administrators 
.i.-ik  How  cun  I  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands—and the  very  real  need— for  addi- 
tional services,  when  l  cant  even  And  enough 
teachers  and  other  professionals  to  do  the 
Job'" 

AV  ANSWER— NOT  THK  ONLT  ANSWER 

The  rapidly  changing  social  scene  raises 
many  complex  and  urgent  questions,  and  de- 
mands many  answers  irom  the  school 

One  answer,  xnd  a  good  one.  Is  the  use  of 
au.\iUary  perso-inel.  such  as  teacher-aides, 
teaeher-assistanta.  family  workers,  counselor- 
aides.  These  school  employees  have  had 
little  prior  academic  training  when  they  start 
work  They  learn  from  experience  They  may 
study  and  grow  on  the  Job  Many  have  In- 
comes at  or  below  the  poverty  level  Often 
they  are  parents  of  children  m  the  school 
they  serve,  but  they  do  not  work  with  their 
own  children  They  vary  in  age.  racial  and 
nationality  background,  and  in  the  degree 
of  skill,  but  they  have  one  trait  In  common, 
the  ability  to  work  well  with  children  iind 
youth. 

Auxiliaries  who  have  had  training  help  the 
learning-teaching  process  in  two  ways;  flrst 
by  relieving  the  teacher  of  many  time-con- 
suming duties  and  thus  ireeing  him  to  teach; 
and  second,  by  working  directlv  with  the 
children  under  the  teachers  supervision, 
helping  them  to  studv.  to  play,  to  inquire, 
to  think,  to  talk.  In  short— to  learn. 

RESILTS   or   A    NATIONWIDE   STt'DY 

Fifteen  demonstration  training  programs 
for  au.xiliary  school  personnel  were  studied 
by  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  for  the 
Omce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  196ft-67 
Trainees  Included:  residents  in  target  areas 
predominantly  Negro)  of  the  cities  of 
Berkeley.  Detroit.  Gary  .  Indiana  i .  East  St 
Louis  (Illinois) ,  New  York  City,  and  Washing- 
ton, DC  .  Navano  Indiana  in  .Arizona,  rural 
poor  i:i  .-Vppalachl.i.  Maine.  Mississippi;  mi- 
grin:  Aorkers  in  Florida;  Puerto  Ricans  In 
San  Juan  and  .New  York  City:  Mexican- 
Axnencani  a:ij  .j;aers  in  Southern  Califor- 
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M!  i:  and  a  cross-ctas«,  cross-cultural  group 
Ui  B.jeton 

Some  mnjor  Mndlngs  are — 

1  When  c.«refully  selected,  continuously 
trained,  and  appropriately  placed,  low-in- 
come auxiliaries  with  nilntmuin  prior  school- 
ing seemed  capable  of  assisting  directly  in 
the  learning-teaching  process  with  benefit 
to:  pupils,  teachers,  .idmlnlstraiors,  home- 
5chi>ol  relations,  and  to  '.he  auxiliuries  them- 
£.elvp«  ,ts  workers  and  persons 

2.  rralnilig — prefer-ibly  team  training  of 
teachers  and  aiixlilurlea  who  would  be  or 
were  working  together  was  seen  .is  tlie  es- 
seniui  to  the  eHectlve  u*e  of  auxUi  tries. 

3.  Job  definition  was  nbviuusly  necessary 
to  set  llmiiB.  but  in  the  most  fuccessful  pro- 
grams such  speciilc.itlons  were  applied 
flexibly,  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  learning 
situation. 

4  Cireer  development  (asisurivnce  of  .stable 
employment,  opportunity  for  advancement, 
and  training  at  e.\ch  step  ;n  the  Job  se- 
quence i  was  found  to  be  least  In  evidence, 
although  most  crucial.  In  school  systems 
throughout  the  country. 

STVDV   FINDINGS EDl'CATION   OF   THE 

OISADVANTAGCO 

Somi'  special  nerds  of  disadvantaged  children 
1    Education  which  is  ge.ired  to  the  need 
of  each  child  Is  Important  for  all  pupils  but 
crucial  for  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  Free  movement  and  varied  activities  are 
particularly  helpful  for  children  with  a  high 
anxiety  level  wlio  consequently  ixhlblt  rest- 
lessness and  short  attention  span. 

3.  Communication  between  middle-class 
teachers  and  lower-class  pupils  is  frequently 
dltncult  because  of  language  and  cultural 
barriers,  lack  of  common  oxperlences.  and 
frequent  Inability  ol  the  disadvantaged  to 
expres.<i  their  real  feelings  appropriately  and 
constructively. 
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4.  Insecurity  about  his  adequacy  for  cop- 
ing with  life  is  a  block  to  learning  for  any 
child.  It  IS  a  frequent  problem  lor  those  who 
have  been  subjected  to  Indignities  and  in- 
equalities in  all  phases  of  living,  from  early 
childhood  on  through  adulthood. 

5.  A  parent  who  has.  him.self,  failed  In  .i 
school  setting,  sometimes  tends  to  be  hos- 
tile to  the  school  and  ridicule  education. 
Home-school  conflict  then  becomes  one  of 
the  destructive  Influences  In  the  child's 
learning. 

How  auxiliaries  may  help  to  meet  these  needs 
1.  Both  teachers  and  auxiliaries  may  de- 
velop a  different  quality  of  relation.sh.p 
which  Is  more  pertinent  to  the  child'.s  need-i 
when  there  are  several  concerned  adults  in 
the  cl.'issroom  Instead  of  one. 

2  More  small  groupings  and  a  wider  range 
of  iictlvitles  are  feasible  in  an  aided  class- 
room than  In  a  situation  where  one  i)erson 
is  working  all  alone,  often  In  an  overcrowded 
classroom  .ind  with  an  overloaded  schedule. 

3.  The  auxiliary  who  lives  in  the  child's 
own  neighborhood  often  communicates  with 
the  child  in  a  way  that  !.«:  lielther  threaten- 
ing nor  .strange.  He  may  help  Ihe  child  adjust 
t<i  the  unfamiliar  world  of  the  school  and 
also  interpret  some  aspects  of  his  behavior 
to  the  teacher. 

4.  Tlie  low-lnci'me  auxiliary  who  ha-s  faced 
up  to  and  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  frustrations  the  child  now  laces,  ,'^ays  to 
the  child  by  his  very  presence  in  the  rchool: 
"It  can  be  done   You.  too.  can  succeed  liere." 

o.  Involvement  i:if  parents  from  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  classroom  may  help  them 
support  their  children's  learning.  The  parent 
who  understands  the  pchool's  goals  may  be 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  school  to  the  com- 
munity. Further,  parents-as-auxillarles  and 
teachers  may  alter  each  other's  ideas  and 
behavior  and  thus  reduce  the  gulf  between 
life  styles  of  home  and  school. 


POSSIBLE  STAGES  IN  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUXILIARIES 


Illustrative  lunttions 


Training  suggested 


(1)  AIDE  such  as: 

Genenl  school  aide.... Ctencal.  monitonal.  custodial  duties... 

Lunthroom  .noe Serving  and  preparation  of  food,  monitorial 

duties 

Teacher  .nde Heli  ing  teacher  m  classroom,  as  needed 

Family  worker  or  aid* Apiioinlments  escorting,  and  related  duties 

Counselor  ,iide Clerical,  leceptionist.  and  related  duties.. 

Library  aide.  Helping  with  cataloging  and  distribution  ot  !  No  specified  [  teschooling  reauired 

books.  I 

<2)  Assistaiil  such  as: 

Teacher  assistant... .  More  relationship  to  instructional  process.. 

Family  assistant Home  visits  and  organuing  parent  meetings 


Brief  orientation  period  (2  or  3  weeks)  in 
human  development  social  relations,  and 
Ihe  school's  goals  and  procedures,  as 
well  as  some  basic  skill  training. 
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Counselor  auutant More    work    with    records,    listening    to 

children  sent  Irom  class  to  counselor's 
oftice  because  they  are  disrupting  class. 

Library  assistant.  More  work  with  pupils  m  selecting  books 

and  reading  to  them. 

(3)  Associate  such  as: 

Teacher  associate More  responsibility  with  less  supervision  by 

Ihe  professional. 

Home-School  associate _ 

Counselor  associate 1111111 11111^^1 111111""!! 

Library  .issociate       I.. """""I.I""""""! 

Social  woik  associate I.III'IIIIIII! 

(4)  Teacher-intern  such  as 

Student  teacher Duties  very  similar  to  those  of  associate  but 

with  more  involvement  in  diagnosis  and 
planning. 

Student  home-uhool 
coordinator 

Student  counselor 

(5)  Teacher.  


IHigh  school  diploma  or  equivalent:  1  year's 
)     inservice  training  or  1  year  in  college  witfi 
practicum. 


Both  can  be  on  a  worksludy  basis  while 
working  as  an  aide. 


A. A.  degree  from  2-year  college  or  2-year 
special  program  in  a  4-yeai  college 

Both  can  be  on  work-study  basis  while  >'ork- 
ing  as  an  assistant 


B.A.  or  8  S.  degree  and  enrollment  in  a 
college  ol  teacher  education  or  other 
institution  which  offers  a  program  leading 
to  certification. 


Sole  Ansujiliary  can  enter  at  any  stage  inlhe  career  ladder,  depending  upon  his  previous  training  and  experience  He  can  cease 
training  at  the  level  at  which  he  teels  most  comfortable.  Upward  mobility  should  be  possible  but  not  compulsory  The  auxiliary's 
worn  shouio  Be  Heated  with  respect  at  each  stage,  so  that  he  will  have  a  sense  of  digmiy  and  accomplishment  however  far  he  may 
rise.  Group  and  individual  counseling  should  be  available  Ihiougnout  both  preservice  and  mservice  training 


TYPES  OP  WORK  AUXILIARIES  CAN  DO  IN  SCHOOLS 
WITH    PROFESSIONAl.    SUPERVISION 

1.  Examples  of  activities  which  directly  sup- 
port the  learning-teacUi?iy  proces-i 
The  following  activities  were  seen  as  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  one  project  of  the  na- 
tionwide study  which  stressed  listening,  re- 
lating, supporting,  inspiring,  and  serving  its 
"trouble  snooter ": 


(a)   Taking  charge  of  .i  :^maU  group  which 

IS    worKlr.g   on    a   special    project    while    the 

teacher  works  with  anotlier  t;roui) 
I  b)  Listening  to  a  pupil  tell  a  story 
I  c  \    Giving   a   pupil  a  chance   to  show   he 

can  do  .'-omething  well 

(dl  Encouraging  pupils  to  help  each  other 
lei   Interesting  .i  restless  pupil  in  some  of 

the  available  activities 
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^fl  Helping  pupils  learn  how  to  settle 
urgumenis  without  lighting 

^g)  Talking  ciuietly  to  .-x  pupil  who  is  upset 

(h)  Helping  a  pupil  look  up  information 
In  a  book 

(i)  Helping  pupils  Improve  special  skills 
^such  as  gym,  hcwir.g,  or  dancing). 

These  are  merely  Illustrative  of  the  wide 
range  of  activities  that  arc  possible  and 
sometimes  desirable.  :ilw:iys  depending  on 
the  p.irticular  needs  of  the  jnipils.  tlie  abil- 
ity of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  leadership 
skills  of  the  teacher.  Persons  Irom  a  disad- 
vantaged area  are  sometimes  .slow  m  read- 
ing hooks  but  seldom  slow  in  re.iding  people. 
They  pick  up  cues  of  troubles  or  of  promise 
with  alacrity 

2.  Examples  of  activities  :iliirh  lielp  the 
tcarhrr  by  relieving  )iivi  of  7wn!ti^tniction- 
al  duties 

The  following  activities  were  seen  as  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  .^.everal  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects,  where  the  dual  role  of  the 
auxiliary  was  stressed— that  Is,  (ll  helping 
the  learher,  and  i  2  i  relating  directly  to  the 
pupils.  The  task-oriented  activities  deemed 
most  h.^lplvil  were; 

(a  I  Preparing  audio-visual  materials  such 
as  charts,  at  request  of  the  teacher 

(bl    Keepiiia  health,  attendance  records 

(ci    fiieckmg  suj^plles 

(dl    Filing  and  L;ttaloging  niaterial.s 

(fl  Operating  equipment  such  as  movie 
projector,  slide  projector,  tape  recorder 

igi  Taking  charge  ('f  pujiils  on  various 
occasloits,  such  as  during  lunch  period,  In 
hallways,  on  bus 

(hi  Checking  playground  equipment  for 
safety 

(U  Getting  the  chissroom  ready  for  the 
next  day 

I  j )   plunnlng  a  duplicating  machine. 

Some  of  these  activities  are  regular  assign- 
ments for  which  the  auxiliary  plans  and  takes 
Initiative.  Others  are  assigned  at  a  given 
moment  as  the  need  arises.  All  are  duties 
which  may  be  delegated  outright  to  the 
auxiliary,  rather  than  duties  which  are  sup- 
portive ol  m.-iiructi Jii  ;.nd  carried  out  under 
the  teacher's  supervision.  Most  of  them  In- 
volve some  contact  with  pupils,  however, 
which  the  iiuxiUary  may  capitalize  upon  for 
pupil  learning  if  he  is  sensitive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

3.  Examples  of  activities  tvhich  provide  a  link 

with  liome  and  community 
The  following  activities  are  usually  per- 
formed witli  the  supervision  of  the  school 
counselor  or  social  worker.  These  activities 
were  seen  by  the  Study  team  as  particularly 
helpful  in  the  schools  where  auxiliaries  were 
used  in  this  manner: 

( a )  Visiting  parents  of  children  who  are 
new  to  tiie  school  to  welcome  them  to 
the  school  community 

(b)  Reporting  to  the  counselor  problems 
observed  :n  home  visits  so  that  appropriate 
action  m.iy  be  taken 

(C)  Taking  children  to  their  homes  when 
they  become  sick  in  school 

(d)  Talking  with  parents  of  children  who 
have  been  absent  or  to  such  children  and 
their  parents  together 

lei  Working  individually  with  a  child  who 
Is  too  upset  to  remain  In  his  own  classroom 
and  who  is  consequently  sent  to  the  coun- 
selor's oifice 

(f)  Helping  to  plan  and  organize  parent 
meetings 

(gi  Talking  with  parents  to  find  out  how 
they  feel  about  the  school  and  reporting  their 
reactions  to  a  counselor 

(hi  Helping  parents  understand  how  chil- 
dren learn  and  prow,  and  relating  this  to 
the  children's  homework 

(1)  Helping  recruit  and  register  pupils  In 
the  preschool  program 

(J)  Answering  the  calls  of  parents  and 
giving  them  Information  and  referring  them 
to  the  proper  source. 
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Of  all  the  auxiliaries  employed  in  a  sc'uaiI, 
relatively  few  :ire  usu;illy  asslttiied  tu  the 
guidance  deparlment.  f'or  example,  of  tlie  24 
auxiliaries  working  in  each  school  in  the 
Berkeley  demonstration  project,  only  lour 
were  counselor-assistants.  They  were  selected 
irom  auxiliaries  already  working  in  the 
school  who  had  shown  most  sensitivity  to 
cliikiren's  needs  and  had  ciemoiustrated  their 
:. kills  m  working  with  pupils  ;ind  communl- 
culing  With  jKirents. 

The  istudy  team  observed  th;it  ii  c.idre  of 
couhbel.ir-assistants  perniitti-d  the  !',uid;ince 
counselor  IncrcuKed  mobility,  it  t,'Uiirameed 
tluit  ihere  would  )jo  a  coiiccnied  ;cnd  knowl- 
edne.ible  ;idult  m  the  ollice  at  all  times,  to 
talk  With  a  child  v.iio  l:;id  been  sent  to  the 
iiUiUiiiire  ollice,  to  receive  visitrji's,  and  an- 
swer the  a-lephone.  Siin'i-  ihi're  was  iilwiys 
:it  le;i.st  one  person  in  the  ollice.  the  coun- 
.•^elor  could  Ije  readied  m  nii^ments  of  cri.sis, 
even  though  the  other  three  counselor-as- 
ist  lilts  niij^lit  oe  in  the  held,  iieri^rmmg 
tucli  functions  aa  making  home  cont.icts. 
working  with  pupils  In  the  '  cooling  i.  li  room.  ' 
or  escorting  cliildrcn  to  tliiiics. 

Some  iiuxlliaries  have  special  skills  which 
iire  valuiiblc  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  the 
school  .it  large.  For  example,  iiuxiUaries  wlio 
speak  another  Uuiguage  ,is  well  as  English 
olten  iire  asked  to  serve  its  iiiterpreters  for 
l>arents  who  do  not  icel  comfort.ible  i.Uking 
111  English. 

Perhaps  the  most  import.iiit  skill  of  ,;1I  is 
the  iibility  to  listen  and  ui^iderstand  .vhat  tlie 
child  is  trying  to  say.  "No  one  ever  li.-tened 
to  me  before,"  one  auxiliary  in  Ptierto  Itico 
said  of  her  experiences  in  an  assistant  train- 
ing program.  This  woman,  understanding  the 
need  to  be  listened  to,  went  into  the  chiss- 
room determined  to  listen  to  whiit  children 
were  really  saying,  ixnd  to  v.'ork  with  their 
concerns. 

An  ultimate  goal  of  education  may  Ijc  ex- 
pressed ;is  helping  children  learn  how  to  cope 
effectively  with  life  situations.  Auxili;iries 
have  demonstrated  their  skills  m  helping 
children  become  self-directed.  One  auxiliary 
in  Berkeley,  California,  recounted  i-.n  experi- 
ence in  her  school: 

"One  day  I  went  to  a  child  as  I  liad  been 
doing  every  day  for  several  weeks  to  give 
him  help  In  reading  certain  words.  The  child 
gave  me  a  beautiful  smile — one  I'll  never  for- 
get— and  said  proudly,  'I  don't  need  you  any 
more.'  He  was  on  his  own.  He  knew  I  would 
be  there  if  he  needed  me,  but  lie  now  felt 
sure  enough  to  work  by  himself." 

The  auxiliary,  having  identified  with  the 
goals  of  the  school,  saw  this  episode,  not  as 
a  rejection  of  herself,  but  as  a  tremendous 
personal  achievement. 

SUMMARY   OF  RECOMMEKDATIONS  BASED   ON 
DEMONSTRATION    I'ROGRA.MS 

It  is  recommended — 

That  when  a  school  system  decides  to 
utilize  auxiliary  personnel,  the  program  be 
incorporated  as  an  integral,  permanent  part 
of  the  system. 

That  goals  be  thought  through  carefully, 
stated  clearly,  and  implemented  by  means  of 
definite  procedures. 

That  there  be  cooperative  planning  by 
school  systems,  local  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  neighborhood  representatives, 
both  before  and  alter  the  program  has  been 
Instituted. 

That  job  definitions  set  a  floor  and  a  celling 
on  the  auxiliaries'  activities;  but  that  within 
these  limits  the  auxiliaries'  role  be  ilexible, 
accommodating  to  situational  ;ind  individual 
requirements. 

That  career  development  be  fostered  in 
terms  cf  job  descriptions,  salaries,  incre- 
ments, and  fringe  benefits,  moving  from  pri- 
mary routine  functions  at  the  entry  level 
to  more  functions  which  are  relatively  re- 
sponsible and  directly  related  to  the  learning- 
teaching  process  with  appropriate  training 
available  at  each  stage  on  a  work-study  basis. 

That  professional  standards  be  preserved 
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and  that  all  i.isks  perUTined  by  iionprofes- 
.-loiKils  be  susjcrvised  by  a  protessional. 

That  recruitment  and  selection  tap  the 
wealth  of  i^revlously  undiscovered  talent, 
jiartu-uhirly  among  males  und  undcracliiev- 
ers,  who  appear  to  be  capiible  of  devtlopinent 
ill  tlie  specilic  role  to  be  lilled. 

Thiit  I  here  be  orientation  of  lioth  tlie  ;id- 
iriinistrat',rs  and  tlie  pr^.fessional.s  with  wliom 
the  au:<iliarie  ■  will  be  working,  including  an 
opp,,.rtuiiity  lor  the  expre;,siou  of  re  islance 
wliere  it  may  exist,  ;ind  for  re.soluiion  of  cou- 
Uicts,  leaaiii't.  lioiK'lully,  t  j  iioceptancc  of  the 
new  leiidcrshiii  role  of  ihe  proio-.sionals 

Thiit  whenever  possible,  profcssioiuils  be 
iisked  to  volunteer,  r;ither  than  having  .auxil- 
iary personnel  assigned  t.-  them  without 
option. 

riiat  there  be  preservice  training  of  .aixil- 
i.iries  to  develop  cominunic;ition  skills,  other 
concrete  skills,  and  ba.sic  underst;iiidiiiRs 
needed  lor  success  during  their  Iirst  work  ( x- 
lierionce  m  a  sciiool  situation, 

Thiit  ]jrolessionals  ;ind  lionprofessioiKils 
who  Will  be  Working  logetlier  on  the  joli  re- 
ceive jireservlce  training  on  ii  team  biusis  and 
Intensihed  mservice  training  also  as  teams 
with  competent  supervision. 

The  mservice  institutes  Lc  developed  lor 
the  team  lr..ining  of  iidministrators,  other 
professionals,  ;incl  .aixiliiiries,  on  a  .school- 
wide  biisi;;. 

That  encouragement  of  those  who  desire 
to  train  and  cjuahfy  lor  advancement  be  i  x- 
pressed  in  such  a  way  th;it  others  who  j-reler 
to  remain  ;it  the  entry  or  any  other  level  :eel 
no  Kick  of  job  s.itisf.sctioii,  .-tatus,  or  rec-og- 
nition. 

"Ihat  hiring  jirecede  training,  so  that 
tr.iinecs  will  be  I'l'ven  orient atitin  for  an  ac- 
tual job.  rather  thini  for  :i  job  which,  in  tiie 
end,  may  not  exist. 

That  lecdback  from  trainees  be  encouraged 
and  that  their  comment.'^  Le  received  with 
openness  nud  serious  consideration. 

Thitt  bo'h  group  and  individual  counseling 
be  available  as  .ai  integral  jiart  of  training. 

That  the  use  of  atixiliaries  be  explored  at 
various  levels,  secondary  .is  well  :,s  elemen- 
tary and  preschool. 

That  time  he  scheduled  durinc  the  school 
day  or  .alter  school  liours  with  extra  compen- 
sation lor  teachers  iind  auxiliaries  and  other 
prolessional-iionprofessional  teams  to  review 
their  team  experience  .-.nd  plan  together  lor 
the  coming  day. 

That  ;;n  advisory  committee  of  school  ad- 
niinistrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  auxil- 
iaries, parents,  community  leaders,  and  tmi- 
versity  consultants  be  established  to  evaluate 
and  improve  tlie  utilization  of  iiuxillaries  in 
each  school  where  such  ii  program  is  under- 
taken. 

THE    TASK    AHEAD 

Tlie  values  derived  from  the  utilii^atlon  of 
auxiliary  personnel  in  the  15  tienionstratlon 
programs  did  not  accrue  automatically  from 
the  introduction  of  more  adults  into  the 
classroom.  Many  complex  but  not  insoluble 
problems  arose  as  school  people  moved  into 
new  roles  and  relationships.  This  section 
deals  with  some  of  the  more  urgent  problems 
that  may  be  faced  and  coping  strategies  that 
may  be  employed  as  effective  Interaction  is 
developed  among  professionals,  auxiliaries, 
pupils,  and  parents  in  a  community-centered 
school 

Reaching  the  unreached 

In  most  of  the  demonstration  programs 
studied  there  was  a  tendency  to  do  a  certain 
amount  o:  "creaming" — that  is.  selecting  per- 
sons who.  though  poor,  were  most  similar 
in  \alues,  ;.ppearance.  and  behavior  to  mid- 
dle-class professionals.  This  was  tmder- 
standable  in  •, lew  of  the  importance  of  dem- 
onstrating that  people  below  the  poverty 
level  and  with  little  prior  schooling  can,  In 
fact,  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
learning-teaching  process. 

It  appears  that  the  time  has  now  come 
to  recruit  and  select  those  with  potential 
which  Is  less  obvious  though  very  real.  This 
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practice  doe^  not  mean  that  anyone  should 
be  selPcted  to  woric  m  a  school  simply  be- 
cause he  IS  poor  There  Is  no  magic  In 
poverty  which  automatlc.iUy  makes  Its  vic- 
tims able  to  re«ch  out  to  others  In  a  way 
which  helps  children  learn  and  teachers 
tench  Hiiwever  experience  has  ^how^n  That 
It  Is  possible  to  "screen  In"  low  achievers 
who  have  been  "3rreene<1  nut'  even  of  poverty 
projframs — and  with  dramatic  results  In 
terms  of  ■ombattlna;  the  sense  of  frustration. 
resentment,  and  loss  of  Identity  that  may 
lead  to  violence 

Action  Needed 

1.  Recruitment  patterns  to  reach  those 
most  victimized  by  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion, particularly  men 

2  Selection  criteria  and  pr'icedures  which 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  candi- 
dates   to   work    well    with    children. 

'i  Brief  preservlce  prop-iins  which  serve 
a  double  purpose  (a)  to  train,  and  ibi  to 
explore  and  develop  potentUtl  strengths  be- 
fore  assignment   of   sp>eclflc   duties. 

4  Voc.itlonal  counsellni?  to  help  place  In 
other  appropmte  jobs  'lio«e  who  do  not 
qu.illfv  for  wo'k  !n  school'. 

Dcve'   pnig  a  '.ram  anproarh 

Traditionally,  many  teachers  have  had  an 
Im.Ltje  of  'hemselves  as  stahdlng  before 
pupils  sjivlna;  oiit  Information  with  the 
cIa.-isroom  door  locked — flguratlvelv  and 
somet:mes  even  literally  When  a  child  did 
not  respond  to  the  inform  Ulon.  as  prefented. 
he  was  usually  written  off  as  a  failure.  Sel- 
dom was  there  any  question  as  'o  what  was 
being  taught  or  how  It  wiis  being  taught  is 
possible  causal  factors  for  the  child's  In- 
abllltv  to  learn. 

Today,  a  searching  seif-evaUiation  has 
been  initiated  by  many  tea>.-hers,  admlnls- 
'rators.  and  other  professionals  such  as  spe- 
cialists in  curriculum,  mental  health,  and 
physical  health.  The  .aim  is  to  discover  how 
to  reach  every  child  The  Introduction  of 
aujclU  iry  personnel  Into  the  schools  has 
strengthened  such  self-analysis,  since  pro- 
fe.^il'jn.ils  Miid  they  have  to  clarify  their 
own  goals  and  practices  for  themselves  be- 
fore they  can  Interpret  them  to  their  helpers. 
A  new  leadership  role  Is  emerging  for 
teachers  as  th?y  learn  to  coordinate  the 
contributions  of  other  adults  In  the  class- 
room, very  much  .as  an  orchestra  combines 
strings,  brass.  ai:d  woodwinds  into  harmony. 
The  "teacher-leader"  analyzes  the  learning 
-ind  emotlun.il  needs  of  children.  He  utilizes 
all  available  resources — professional  .and 
nonprofessional,  human  and  material — In  a 
ur.lrted  program  designed  to  meet  those 
needs  The  'eacher  Is  the  pivotal  person,  re- 
sponsible and  accountable  for  seeing  that 
le  irnlng  takes  place  In  the  classroom. 

However,  many  teachers  see  this  new  role 
as  a  dilution  rather  than  an  enhancement 
of  teaching.  For  one  thing,  they  fear  that 
they  might  lose  personal  contact  with  chil- 
dren, even  though  the  help  they  receive  la 
pierformlng  routine  tasks  may  actually  In- 
crease rather  than  lessen  their  opportunity 
for   interaction   with   Uidlvldual   children. 

Other  prufesiic'Uals.  su-h  as  counselors  and 
50tial  wi.Tkers.  also  tend  to  resent  any  In- 
truilun  onto  their  particular  turf  Many  pro- 
fessionals look  at  their  own  small  part  of  the 
child,  without  ever  sharing  their  views  and 
values  a.s  part  of  a  team. 

In  essence,  the  team  approach  means  that 
members  of  a  working  team  do  not  ask- 
"How  come  I  always  wind  up  doing  this  kind 
of  Job'''"  or  "How  can  untrained  people  do 
any  part  of  my  Job'"  but  rather.  "Which  of 
us  can  learn  how  to  perform  this  particular 
task  m  a  way  which  will  best  help  the 
pupil?" 

Action  Needed 
1  Team  training  of  administrators,  teach- 
ers, other  prul'es&ionals,  and  nonprofes- 
sionals, so  that  the  needs  of  children  become 
more  Important  than  the  needs  of  the  adults 
for  personal  achlevenient  and  recognition. 
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2  Application  of  the  team  approach  simul- 
taneously to  the  school  as  a  whole  .nnd  to 
each  class  situation-  In  fact  the  develop- 
ment of  "tpams  within  u  team,"  so  to  .-jpeak. 

3  Emphasis  upon  and  preparation  for  this 
new  .ind  exp.mded  r'lle  of  teachers  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  prepare  teach- 
ers forcertmcatlon. 

Involving  the  communiti/ 
As  parents  and  community  leaders  begin 
to  m;vke  new  demands  upon  the  schools  and 
seek  .\  new  role  In  decisloh-maklng,  delicate 
negotiations  are  required  Two  essentials  of 
--.ucces-sful  negotiation  .ire  a  balmce  of  power 
and  a  willingness  to  "give"  a  bit  on  both 
sides  Too  often,  In  the  p.ist,  parents  have 
negotiated  from  weakness  of  several  kinds — 
lack  of  status,  luck  of  "know-lmw  '  lack  of 
comnuinlc  itkm  skills  And  all  too  frequentlv. 
in  the  past,  both  sides  have  taken  Inflexlbie 
positions 

One  sehbUlve  and  extremely  complex  pri'b- 
lem  has  been  discovered  <is  low-income  par- 
ents assume  new  responsibilities  In  the 
=.clii:ol.  le,  the  eifect  nf  flus  shift  In  role 
upon  their  relationship  with  their  neighbors. 
Sometimes,  those  who  take  on  leadership 
rules  .ire  rejected  by  their  peers  as  having 
"sold  out"  to  the  Establishment.  S.jmetlmes. 
the  reverse  Is  true:  the  new  leaders  adopt 
mlddle-cliws  vnluee  and  reject  their  own 
people. 

Action  Needed 

1  Involvement  of  selected  p.irents  as 
•ii\tli..!ips  in  Echonis  situated  In  buth  ad^an- 
tiged  and  dls  .Uvantiged  areas,  with  empha- 
sis upon  educational  goals  In  training. 

J  EstabUslimeat  cf  ichocl-commuuity 
uf  isor;-  boards  ctwnposcd  of  persons  with 
■It'  .If.  .lowpoint.  In  both  >choiil  ind  com- 
:n  1  '  vorking  together  ttiwcrd  .  n.Tly:?ing 
realistically  the  situation  ..nd  toward  ma.x- 
.ni'.^lng  tie  :'Oi:tributlon  ench  group  can 
la  Kf  tiward  quality  >'du..atiun 

3.  Case  by  case  analysis  of  each  situation 
with  counseling  to  support  and  guide  the 
adjustment. 

F^r.ng  tl.i  :Urn:.nstrittiie  iruUlciu/c 
.^diiuulstrators  are  not  only  chiefly  respon- 
sible Inr  vstaOlishliiK  overall  go.tls  .md  poli- 
cies, setting  the  tone,  and  Identifying  what 
functions  nee<l  to  oe  performed  by  whomi 
they  are  also  responsible  for  implementing 
these  decisions  through  flscal  operations  and 
onraiiiz.it.ua.ii  prm-edures 

In  the  :is-il  realm  iincertalntv  .is  to  con- 
tinued federal  funding  Is  a  major  problem. 
This  uncertainty  inhibits  career  develonment 
with  Its  coneomltant-s  uf  job  sequence  Includ- 
ing graduated  compensation,  increments,  and 
fringe  benelits  aa  well  as  work-study  pro- 
grams with  remuneration  for  study  and  ed- 
ucational credit  'or  work  experience. 

There  .ire  aUo  many  jirocedural  matters 
to  consider  such  .as  1 1 1  matching  the  "risht" 
kind  of  auxiliary  with  the  "ri^ht"  kind  of  , 
teacher  within  an  appropriate  situation;  iU) 
.tllowlng  teachers  'o  •oluuteer  to  use  auxll- 
'r<ries.  or  at  least  to  sell-select  them:  1 3  I  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  to  change  partners 
with  the  minimum  of  sensitivity  when  the 
principal  pmblem  appears  to  be  i  clash  of 
p°rsoiialltv:  nnd  i4i  schedulinc  time  within 
the  school  day  lor  the  teacher-auxiliary 
teams  to  review  their  experiences  in  the 
cla.'sroom  and  plan  together  for  the  next 
day. 

The  role  of  the  administrator  as  Inter- 
preter to  t)oard,  parents,  .ind  stuff  may 
seem  burden.'^ome  to  one  who  Is  not.  him- 
self, convinced  of  the  tiltlmate  values  of 
auxiliaries  to  the  school,  and  who  lacks 
assistance  both  within  and  outflde  the 
school  In  coping  with  the  complexities  of 
the  challenge. 

Action  Needed 

1.  .Assurance  of  continued  funding  by  gov- 
erumeut,  oo  is  unquestioned  for  roads  and 
the  maritime  Industry. 

2.  Priority  in  school  budget  "hard  funds" 
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for  the  employment  and  training  of  auxiliary 
personnel. 

3  Close  cooperation  and  Joint  plannl-ip  br 
schools  and  local  Institutions  of  hiehfr 
learning  to  develop  work-study  programs 

4,  Orientation  of  administrators  throuE;h 
Institutes  and  workshops  involving  pro- 
fessional associations,  unions  and  commun- 
ity agencies  at  some  point  in  the  discussion. 

5  Additional  perf^nnel  In  each  school  to 
provid?  for  administration  and  supervision 
of  special  projects.  m;ide  pos.slble  by  federal 
funditTg.  such  as  projects  for  the  u.sc  of 
auxiliary  personnel 

fi  A  plan  for  r.irecr  development  In  er.ch 
school  svstem.  along  the  lines  of  the  model 
on  pp.  8  9. 

.\fXII.I*RY    SCHOOL    PERSONNH.    DF.MON.STR.^TION 
lE.VTFRS:     SI»ONSORS    .^ND    UIRECTORS 

Columbus  Elementary  Labor.itory  .School: 
Berkeley  Unified  Sclicol  District,  2211  Seventh 
.\venue.  Berkeley,  California:  Jerome  Gilbert. 
DlrecwV,  Tel.  r41,=i-841-1422. 

Continuing  Education  Department  De- 
troit Public  Schools.  50.57  Woodward  .Avenue. 
Detroit.  Michigan.  .Mleen  Sellck,  Director,  Tel. 
=313  K33-7900 

New  C.ircers  Pn-sriim:  Howard  Unhersitv. 
DC.  Department  of  Public  Health.  Colleife 
iif  Medicine.  1808  Adams  Mill  Hoad.  N  W.. 
Washington.  DC  ,  Willinm  H  Denham,  Di- 
rector. Tel.  i:202-629  4991. 

School  of  Educatlo.T:  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity. Box  827.  Morche.id,  Kf-ntucky:  Milan 
Dady.   Director.  Tel.   .;r606- 784-4 181. 

Department  of  Education:  University  of 
Maine.  Oronri.  .Maine;  John  Lindlol.  Director. 
Tel.  =207-866-7297. 

'■fl.VSri  TMIilN  .\NP  INFDR.MATIUN  SsKP.VICE 

Offers  assistance  to  school  systems.  Instl- 
luti'ns  cf  higher  Icarnln?  coniiiuinlty  action 
'i^encep.  and  •^'  irroups  :ind  individuals  inter- 
estetl  in.  tievelopiii?  pro'irams  for  the  training 
and  utill?atlon  of  .luxlll.irv  personnel. 

Specific  services  offered •  distribution  of 
materials  based  on  analysis  of  demonstration 
projects;  free  consultation  service  in  New 
York  ijtfice  and  throughout  the  country:  ar- 
rangements made  lor  \islts  lo  Demonstration 
Centers:  recommendation  of  speakers  who 
are  leaders  in  the  field  of  auxiliary  pcrsonnpl. 

For  assistance  and  information  Telephone: 
212-831  !20n;  or  Write:  Consultation  and  In- 
formation Service.  A  Study  of  .Auxiliary  Per- 
sonnel In  Education,  103  E.oit  12oth  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10035. 

STAFF 

Gordon  J.  Klopf.  Director. 

Garcia  W.  Bowman.  Research  and  Program 
Coordinator. 

Lodema  Burrows.  Editorial  Associate. 

Marlon  Armstrong,  AdmlnlEtrativc  Assist- 
ant. 

Barry  Greenbertr,  Research  Assistant. 

Vera  Weisz.  Research  Associate. 

ABOUT  BANK  STREET  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Bank  Street  College  of  Education  was 
founded  in  1916  as  an  institute  for  educa- 
tional research  and  school  experimentation. 
Preparation  of  teachers  h.i,s  lieeu  a  central 
function  of  the  program  for  iO  \cars.  Other 
major  undertakings  nf  the  Collcpe  are  re- 
search In  education  and  luinian  development, 
experimental  schools,  lield  .services  to  the 
public  schools,  and  the  publication  ol  pro- 
fessional literature 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.  Speaker,   televi- 
sion is  unavoidably  an  Integral  part  of 
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today'.s  American  cultuic.  A  lot  of  what 
is  on  l^-levi.^iion  i.s  not  very  good.  Educa- 
tional television  is  pres,sin;i  the  commer- 
cial -stations  to  upgrade  their  product. 
TV  news,  documentary  and  commentary 
are  imijrovin^.  Very  clearly  television 
has  made  and  is  continuing  to  make  a 
major  contiibution  to  American  life. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  defenses  of 
the  quality  of  televi.sion  broadcasting 
api>'ared  lecrntly  m  TV  Guide  by  Mr. 
Eiic  Sevareid. 

Mr.  Sevareid  says  in  jjart; 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  is  bad  on 
television-  and  Uni  much  'till  Is — is  rather 
Innocuously  bad.  not  evil.  It  seems  clear  that 
television  gets  better.  Just  as  do  the  films, 
the  press,  the  magazines.  And  it  is  surely 
clear  by  now  that  TV  lias  not  deba.sed  Amer- 
ican tastes,  ^taIldards  or  habits.  I  suspect  It 
has  improved  them,  .ind  I  am  certain  that 
it  has  enormously  stimulated  intellectual 
curiosity. 

Such  'S  the  state  of  televi.^i.Tii  as  Mr. 
Scvai(^*d  :  ees  it  I  commend  liis  view  to 
mv  cnllengues,  by  including  his  article  in 
the  Rkcofd  :  t  the  clo.se  of  my  remarks, 
■''tlevriun  is  a  marvelous  vehicle  lor 
education  as  well  as  entertainment.  The 
cha'leMiie  is  lor  'as  to  use  it  .veil.  The 
article  follows i 

.•\   LrTTLr  LE.is  IlYrocaisY.   Please 
1 B  .■  Eric  Seviircid  i 

Until  a  few  years  ago  every  .-.merle, .n 
.T.ssumed  he  possessed  in  eqiui!  and  God- 
given  expertise  on  three  thi.igs:  politics, 
religion  and  the  weather.  Now  a  fourth  has 
been  added — television.  TV  serves  nicely  .,s 
the  natio.ial  whipping  boy,  after  LBJ.  thai 
is. 

The  most  conspicuous  critics  of  the 
medium,  <.i  course,  ure  the  i)ro:essional  in- 
tellectu.ils,  ijecause  they  .'re  artlculLite  and 
they  have  the  access  to  newsprint  TV  Guide 
has  published  a  series  of  essays  on  ihe  evils 
of  lelevision  by  world-known  intellectuals,  1 
have  ie.id  six  of  iheae  ess.iys  and  I  .im 
battled.  With  one  .ind  possibly  two  excep- 
tions, these  amount  to  complaints  by  fas- 
tidious Intellectuals,  uddressed  to  (Jther 
fastidious  Intollect'.i.tls.  Tli?y  nre  tolline  eac'i 
other  wh.Tt  they  themselves  like  and  dislike 
about  TV.  But  they  put  on  disguise.  They 
pretend  thai  their  concern  is  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

They  temp:  i.ic  lo  .iiiree  viih  Eric  Hoffer, 
who  .'■aid  in  a  recent  broadcast  that  ir.tellec- 
tual.s  i.iusi  never  be  inven  power  because  they 
want  people  to  get  down  un  their  knees  and 
learn  to  love  what  they  really  hate  and  hate 
what  they  love. 

When  pnntin<j  was  invenied,  I  suspect  that 
much  Ol  the  liier.ai  and  other  elites  of 
Europe  took  friaht,  convinced  it  would  diffuse 
easy  and  therefore  dangerous  knowledge  and 
Ideas  amonasi  the  ordinary  people  whose 
minds  should  be  guided  by  their  betters. 
When  the  typewriter  was  invented,  the  liter- 
ati scorned  it.  convinced  it  was  a  debasement 
of  the  art  of  u-ritmg.  When  the  iirst.  flicker- 
ing motion  pictures  appeared,  only  the  "vul- 
icar'  watched  them.  The  intellectuals  said 
•he  flicks  would  never  compete  with  the 
legitimate  theater  in  either  artistic  or  mer- 
cantile terms.  When  talking  pictures  began, 
many  critics  warned  that  they  would  destroy 
the  art  of  film  acting,  which  was  pantomime. 
and  ruin  the  whole  illusion. 

The  lesson  should  be  clear.  There  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  broad  swatch  of  profes- 
sional intellectuals  who  fear  and  detest  any- 
thing new,  particularly  if  It  is  adaptable  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
people.  This  particular  type  of  Intellectual 
neither  knows  nor  likes  ordinary  people.  This 
is  why  they  write  about  "humanity"  and  not 
.ibout  persons.  They  are  like  the  English 
Puritans  who  hated  bearbaltlng,  not  because 
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It  gave  pain  to  the  be.irs  but  because  it  gave 
pleasure  to   the  spect.itors. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  critic  would  deny  the 
very  premise,  the  uniqueness  of  .•\merlca, 
which  is  that  we  are  the  first  mas!<  civili/a- 
tlon.  the  mass  culture  in  all  hl.-,lory.  For  the 
first  time,  the  effort  Is  to  educate  ivvryonf 
to  the  limit  of  his  capacity.  America,  says 
Holier,  is  God's  gift  to  the  poor,  who  largely 
created  this  society.  Of  cour.se  intellectuals 
of  the  traditionalist  type  do  not  feel  at  home 
here;  and  of  course  ihey  hate  TV.  whlcli  is 
simply  the  latest  and  most  universal  symbol 
of  a  culture  of  universality. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  tliat  \vi.,it  is  bad  on 
television — and  loo  much  still  i;;  -is  rather 
innocuously  bad.  not  evil.  It  .iOeins  clear  that 
television  gets  better.  Just  as  do  the  lilms, 
the  press,  the  magazines.  And  it  is  aurely 
clear  by  now  that  TV  has  not  debased  Amer- 
ican tastes,  sUmdards  or  habit-s.  I  suspect  it 
has  improved  them,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
has  enormously  stimulated  inlellcctual  curi- 
osity. 

It  is  claimed  that  TV  discour.iges  reaching. 
It  does  the  contrary.  Book  reading  in  .this 
country  over  the  la^i  18  years,  the  apprsxl- 
mate  life  span  of  gener.tl  tclcMsion,  has  in- 
creased far  more  than  the  increase  in  the 
population.  The  day  after  tlie  Holier  inter- 
view m  t>epten-.ber,  iils  books  soid  out.  all 
across  the  country.  When  the  .ate  cla.ssicist. 
Dr.  Mo.ses  Hadas.  in  a  program  with  ir.e  irom 
the  Roman  Forum  ottered  to  t.cnd  ll.sts  of 
recommended  books  about  ancient  Ri..nie  tu 
listeners,  requests  poured  in  from  tome 
20,000  [jer.sons  who  otherwise,  very  probablv. 
would  never  ha\e  read  anv  c!:issica!  history 
at  all.  There  have  been  hundreds  <if  <ither 
such  instances  in  TV's  lifespan. 

It  is  claimed  that  T\'  destroys  conversa- 
tion. This  is  surely  bunk.  Xo.iconversinR 
families  were  nonconversmg  lamilies  before 
there  wa.s  any  TV  or  radio,  .•\ctually,  thou- 
saiids  of  specific  TV  programs  have  ^ener- 
ated  millions  of  specific  coiiver^alions  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  taken  place. 

It  is  claimed  that  TV  debases  the  English 
language.  More  bunk.  There  are  millions  ai.d 
millions  of  people  living  m  slums  and  re- 
mote rural  areas  who  almost  never  liear  good 
diction  except  on  TV  and  radio. 

It  is  claimed  that  TV  (jrcgrams  are  much 
too  commercialized,  and  I  agree.  But.  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  TV  coiiient  is  not  as  lieavily 
larded  with  advertisements  as  the  daily 
newspapers,  which  Klve  an  averace  of  GO 
percent  of  their  space  to  ads.  The  di.ierence 
is  that  TV  operates  in  linear  time  and  the 
press  In  space,  and  TV  commercials  are.  alas, 
unavoidable.  Press  advertisements  are  emi- 
nently avoidable. 

It  Is  objected  that  TV  r;ev.-s  iTograms  and 
documentaries  are  not  The  New  York  Times. 
It  may  be  a  question  who  feels  worse  about 
this  condition,  Inasmuch  as  every  survey 
shows  that  a  majority  of  people  trust  the 
accuracy  and  impartiality  of  broadcast  news 
more  than  that  of  press  news,  and  inasmuch 
as  a  far  greater  number  of  people  follow  TV 
news  than  read  The  Times  or  any  other  dally 
publication. 

I  have  read  hundreds  of  condescending 
pieces  In  the  printed  press  about  TV  Jour- 
nalism, but  I  observe  some  strange  phe- 
nomena: 1.  The  press  covers  TV  and  not  vice 
versa.  2.  The  press  accepts  the  TV  system 
of  projecting  elections,  not  vice  versa.  3. 
The  movement  of  aspiring  JoumaUsts  Is 
from  the  press  to  TV,  far  more  than  vice 
versa.  4.  Newspaper  salaries  have  risen  In 
the  direction  of  TV  salaries,  not  vice  versa. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  regard  TV  Jour- 
nalism as  generally  sujjerlor  to  print  Jour- 
nalism. I  would  have  a  very  hard  time  with- 
out the  dally  papers  and  the  magazines.  The 
two  media  are  not  half  so  competitive  as 
they  are  complementary. 

But  let  us  consider  a  few  motes  and  beams. 

Press  critics  still  accuse  TV  of  cravenly 
avoiding  controversial  Issues.  This  bewilders 
I>eople   in  TV.  We   have   dealt,   graphically 
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and  explicitly,  with  race  hatred,  the  clgaret 
menace,  the  Insecticide  menace,  homosex- 
uality, drug  addiction,  demagopuery,  slum- 
lords, the  ofTiclal  illusions  about  Vietnam — 
you  name  It.  Our  trouble  Is  not  cowardice  but 
shortage  of  raw  material.  As  Mr.  Jack  Gould 
uf  The  Times  was  nice  enough  to  say  re- 
cently. "TV  Is  riow  at  least  as  outspoken  as 
the  print  media."  Critics  often  hark  back 
with  nostalgia  to  the  expose  programs  done 
some  15  years  ago  by  the  Murrow-Prlendly 
team.  They  lorget  that  lho.se  programs  were 
great  because — besides  Murrow's  incom- 
p.trable  presence-  they  were  tlie  /ir.vf.  In 
technique,  the  .same  kind  of  thing  Is  done 
even  more  effectively  today. 

Press  < Tilirs  .■^till,  .soiii' time.':,  :,cctise  TV 
of  toadying  to  advertisers  on  program  con- 
tent, III  truth,  that  battle  was  v.-on  by  the 
netwcrks  Iqng  ago.  Yet  when  a  recent  net- 
work documentary  on  advanced  technology 
hi.wert.  !.y  Hieer  hap),er.sL..i.ce.  some  gicit;- 
(ts  inaiaifaclnred  by  the  sponsoring  con- 
cern, some  press  critics  made  a  bis,  alarm- 
ing thing  of  it.  Let  them  l.xjk  at  their  own 
papers  and  take  note  of  the  -.vhole  sections 
of  "puff  copy"  written  to  pad  out  pages  of 
advertising  on  real  estate  or  resorts  or  for- 
eign investments.  Let  them  search  for  edi- 
torial criticism  of  leading  businessmen  or 
society  ma*rons  In  newspapers  ijubli.'hed  In 
small  or  mlddle-sl/,ed  cities.  Let  one  of  them. 
Just  for  the  lun  of  It.  write  .a  letter  to  the 
editor  criticizing  a  specific  m.ike  of  auto- 
mobile as  a  lemon  and  see  If  it  gets  printed. 

While  they  compote  columns  and  edi- 
torials dejiloring  TVs  "wasteland"  of  trivia, 
lot  them  measure  the  column  sp.ice  devoted 
to  astrolofv,  moronic  comics,  advice  to  the 
lovelorn,  liquor  ads— none  ui  wlilch  appears 
i>n  'I  V,  Let  them,  at  the  same  lime,  ,sce  wliat 
TV  programs  and  personalities  .ire  featured 
on  the  cover  pages  of  tlie  weekly  TV  sup- 
piemen*:-,  their  'iv.-n  paper.^  publish.  In  the 
six  issues  cf  TV  CitnuE  comalning  the  six 
essays  I  read  deploring  the  low  culiunil  state 
of  television,  the  cover  featured  cliaraclers 
from  the  following  prot^rams:  Ttie  I  BI.  liat- 
inau.  G-.dqpt,  The  V:g  Valley,  Mona  McClus- 
kej/,  Laredo. 

Occasionally,  in  my  bad  moments.  I  har- 
bor the  (i.re  s'lsiHcion  that  nevvspaper.s 
criticize  TV  so  much  becau.se  they  long  ago 
lost  the  guts  to  critici/Te  each  ether  in  the 
lusty  old  American  tradition  of  ilie  press, 
and  need  a  substitute. 

Well,  it's  a  nice  day  and  I  hate  to  sound 
waspish.  My  only  point  is  that  we  need  a 
little  less  hypocrisy  and  a  lot  more  common 
sense  in  our  evaluations  of  an  all-i>ervasive 
(If  not  all-persuasive)  medium  for  amuse- 
ment, iniorniation.  enl;gl-.tFnmr-jit.  msoira- 
llon.  boredom,  irritation  and  anxiety— one 
that  is  already  imbedded  In  the  warp  and 
woof  of  America,  is  going  to  be  with  us  per- 
manently, (,l;en  reflects  '.he  mediocre  in  our 
society,  rarely  the  '.vorsl  and  somctinies  tr^e 
iinest. 
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M-.  SCHEUER,  Mr,  Sneaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  fine  state- 
ment of  the  relationships  between  educa- 
tion. Kovernment.  and  industry  made  by 
Di'.  Samuel  Halperin.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
before  the  National  Industrial  Associa- 
tion a  few  montlis  ago. 

Dr.  Halperin's  speech  seems  to  me  an 
altogether  splendid  presentation  of  the 
intricacies    and    problems    Involved    In 


these  relationships.  I  would  like  us  all 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking: 
T'liNr.s    DriNT   JrsT    Happen 
(By  Dr.  Samuel  Halperln) 

Trtose  wliu  hi»\e  i  printed  copy  of  my 
st.itement  inav  wuiuler  If  they  arc  iittend- 
ing  the  cnrrect  T..sk  Ciroup  meftlng.  The  im- 
certaintv  arises  because  I  ha\e  titled  my  re- 
murks  'Thintts  Don't  Just  Happen.  .  .  ."  At 
rlie  same  time,  the  former  ProKTum  lur.s  me 
Ls  dlsriKsslng  Future  Leglsl.illon  luvuheU 
Interface  " 

I  have  departed  from  the  osstened  Pro- 
in"-uu  title  for  two  reasons:  First.  I  don't 
underst.tlid  It:  second.  I'm  filghtened  by  It. 
Despite  Project  Arlstotle'i  irracious  invita- 
tion to  meet  with  you  today.  I  have  re- 
luctantly concluded.  In  the  words  of  an 
esteemed  coUenguc  wltl»  .i  tiiienl  t'>r  creating 
couplets,  that 

"Tae  World  would  i>e  a  better  pl.ice, 
Mintis  words  like  interface! ' 

So  tills  iiltcrnoon  I  inte.nd  to  dLscuM.  not 
' mterf.ice."  but  rrlatlonshlp^  reliittonshlps 
.itnong  iHisinessmen,  educators  und  jjovcru- 
ment  administrators. 

My  tride.  after  all.  is  that  of  semantic  and 
political  bridse-bullillnR  .imong  educators. 
the  Cop.i<Tess.  the  E.\eciitue  Branch,  and  the 
putnic-.-.t-T-trte.  I  .stiuU,  tliercfore.  confine  my 
remirits  to  se'. criil  :.iirly  ilmple  propositions, 
.md  the  kind  oi  unencumbered  langu.ij5e  that 
bridge-builders  must  use  if  they  seek  to 
communicate  with  their  highly  diverse  and 
frequently  contentious  constituents. 

Propasifiofi  Sutnber  One — Education  13  the 
growth  industry  of  America. 

Although  I  am  a  good,  professional,  non- 
partisan, non-poUticul.  loyal,  liberid.  Demo- 
crat, I  nevertheless  have  little  hesitation  in 
commending  your  attention  to  a  most  stim- 
ulating Uociunent  published  by  the  Repub- 
llciui  Poliiv  Committee  of  the  US.  Senate, 
Entitletl  Wficrc  f/ic  Votes  Are  (Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  106,  89th  Congress,  2nd  Session), 
the  study  informs  GOP  vole-seekers  that 
"coming  down  the  pike  is  an  avalanche  of 
schoolchildren  like  we've  never  experienced 
before.  ■  In  1985,  tluTe  will  be  100  million 
.\raerlcans  a^ceu  5  24.  The  occupation  lor 
most  L.f  thetn  -perhaps  «j— will  be  "student." 
Already,  almost  a  third  of  our  p>opuliitlon 
Is  enrolled  in  one  kind  of  school  or  another. 
.Vs  popular  demand  simultaneously  pushes 
.Vmeric.ins  ti>v.arU  both  preschool  learning 
and  graduate  education,  that  proportion  is 
cert;iin  to  exp.ind. 

Teachers,  supervisors,  .-vdmlnlstrators  and 
other  educ.itlon.il  personnel,  now  more  than 
t  million  itrong,  will  soon  surpass  'he  nimi- 
ber  of  American  farmers.  Their  influence  on 
politics  and  .\merlcan  society  at  large — as 
well  ivs  on  education — cannot  be  overstated. 

Under  present  trends,  expenditures  for 
education  will  rise  even  faster  than  educa- 
tional employment  and  student  enroll- 
ments—  from  550  billion  today  to  a  projected 
S66  billion  In  1975  1  In  1965-66  dollars) 

In  short,  the  Impressive  growt.^  prospects 
uf  .-Vmerican  education  are  worthy  of  your 
most  serious  attention. 

Propoiifion  Sumber  Tico — Although  huge 
and  growing  rapidly.  "It  ain't  necessarily  so" 
that  the  education  market  Is  a  lush  and 
ready  hunting  ground  for  quick  profits  by 
enterprising  businessmen. 

Much  of  the  corridor  talk  at  this  Sym- 
posium, .vs  at  other  convocations  of  persons 
interested  In  encouraging  business  participa- 
tion m  the  '.vorld  of  education,  centers 
about  the  particular  difficulties  of  this  or 
that  Industry  giant  In  locating  the  fiscal 
black  Ink  of  American  education.  While  I 
cannot  account  for  ail  of  the  dlfflcultlea 
which  may  have  led  corporate  executives 
Initially  to  misjudge  the  educational  market, 
at  least  the  following  are  contributing  fac- 
tors: 


EXTENSIONS  (^E  REMARKS 

1 — The  hardware-software  Imb.ilance. 
which  dominates  so  much  of  this  Sympo- 
sium's attention. 

2 — The  deceptive  composition  of  American 
educational  expenditures.  Simply  stated, 
while  education  may  be  a  $50  billion  annual 
market,  after  the  \i;sl  bulk  of  educ.itlonal 
funds  are  committed  to  rssentlal  sta.f  sal- 
aries, utilities  maintenance,  and  interest  on 
l)OMded  inflebtcdnes.s,  only  a  small  percent- 
age Is  avjiiiable  for  Rpending  on  things  — 
books,  equipment  and  :.icllitles.  In  short, 
educat  <rs  generally  lai'k  much  free  money" 
to  buy  the  products  which  industry  hns  to 
sell. 

3— The  dlincultlcs  of  'getting  a  handle"  «>n 
the  sales  market  As  you  may  have  dis- 
covered to  your  great  pa  In  -American  edu- 
cation has  no  lentrallzed  buying  ^vstem.  In- 
stead, biis;nes.-«men  must  learn  to  cope  with 
a  confusion  nt  wav'B  of  tapping  the  educa- 
tional m.irket-  through  70- plus  Federal 
.agencies  (supporting  rducation.il  programs. 
23.000  operating  public  school  districts,  53 
State  ,ind  tcrrlt.irlal  departments  nf  educa- 
tion. 2.300  roilcgcs  and  unuersllles  -with 
1-2  new  coUeRCS  -prlngmg  up  every  week. 
All  of  this  I'l  very  baffling,  indeed.  Perhaps 
It  makr-s  Bome  of  you  >earn  for  the  relathe 
simplicity  of  selling  the  TPX  to  the  Penta- 
gon'^ 

4 — The  non-avnllablUty  of  Federal  RA:D 
funds  for  large-scale  dekelopment  by  jirlvnte 
industry  of  new  .••ystcms,  i.^cilitles.  equip- 
ment, etc.  Despite  the  Office  of  Education's 
authority,  obtained  In  1965.  for  contracts 
with  private  corporatloiis  to  develop  new 
educational  systems,  (he  omce  never  lias  had 
the  significant  funds  required  10  tlo  the  )ob. 
Nor  13  there  much  prospect  over  the  near- 
term  that  .such  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 
Unlike  the  space  r,ice,  the  development  of 
the  S.ST,  or  new  natlon.tl  commitment*  to 
deal  with  air  [HJilutlon,  the  political  as  well 
as  budgetary  climate  does  not  yet  indicate 
that  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  able  to 
obtain  large  sums  of  money  which.  In  turn, 
could  be  used  to  harness  Industrial  R&D  to 
the  problems  of  educational  development. 

5 — The  hostility  of  .some  educators  to  the 
entry  of  big  business  Into  the  new  and  grow- 
ing educittonal  markets  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  much  uf  .\merican  education  still 
regards  business  participation  In  the  im- 
provement of  education  with  a  Jaundiced  eye 
while  many  businessmen  look  .iskance  at 
cooperation  either  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  with  the  -•Vmerican  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  to  these  gaps  m  understanding 
that  some  of  my  subsequent  remarks  will 
be  addressed. 

Propo.iition  Number  Three— The  .Admin- 
istration genuinely  seeks  to  enlist  industry 
In  the  struggle  to  build  a  better  -America  - 
in  education   and  In  every  domestic  .'irena. 

Our  President  continuously  exhorts  the 
businessmen  r.f  .America  to  pitch  In  with  the 
great  domestic  challenges  of  our  time.  Only 
last  Thursday,  at  the  swe.irlng-ln  of  the  new 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  he  detailed  a 
depressing  Inventory  of  stubborn  problems 
plaguing  America.  'Then  President  Johnson 
reminded  us  that  the  real  business  of  busi- 
ness Is  America : 

"We  do  need  help  Government  Just  cannot 
do  It  alone  We  need  the  energy,  we  need  the 
genius,  we  need  the  imagination,  and  we  need 
the  imtlatlve  of  the  businessmen  of  .America 
who  have  built  this  great,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem into  the  most  powerful  economy  in  all 
the  world  " 

This,  too.  Is  the  keen  desire  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Educatlcn  Harold  Howe  II  who.  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Invited  .American  Industry 
"to  provide  Innovative  and  original  contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  process  itself." 
"American  industry,"  he  acknowledged,  'has 
an  unsurpassed  history  of  ctTectlveness;  yet 
one  of  our  greatest  Industries  education- 
has  not  fully  profited  from  the  capacities  of 
Industry.  Forty  nUUlon  consumers  of  educa- 
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lion  and  their  families  await  tiie  [)roduct  of 
our  cooperation  " 

But  rheturlc  alone— no  matter  how  .genu- 
ine- cannot  build  the  Indu.stry-educutlon- 
government  partnership.  Some  le.ss  felicitous 
examples  <.f  recent  rhetoric  lead  us  Ut  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  a  lull  and  easy  role 
for  industry  In  education  has  yet  to  be 
earned,  not  enjoyed  as  a  matter  uf  right. 

Proposition  Number  Four — Don't  set  hung 
up  looking  for  the  'Welcome  .Mat" 

Despite  the  challenges  of  President  .lolin- 
son.  Commissioner  Howe,  and  other  .Admin- 
istration leaders.  lew  educators  are  rushing 
out  to  embrace  industry  participation  in  the 
task  of  upgrading  American  schools  and  col- 
leges. Communications  between  businessmen 
.ind  educators  still  range  largely  trom  the 
non-existent  to  the  hostile.  Much  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  i-till    on  tlie  fence." 

As  Exhibit  One  in  what  some  businessmen 
termed  an  unmistakable  ■educational  .,(  Id- 
shoulder."  consider  the  following  testmuny 
given  this  .August  to  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  by  n  major  national 
educational  association: 

■  Direct  contracts  between  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  and  profit-making  agencies  are  in- 
herently wrong  .  ,  the  constant  effort  on 
the  part  oi  the  Oihce  of  Education  to  secure 
authority  for  the  Commissioner  tj  bypass  the 
public  and  private  nonprofit  education  agen- 
cies and  deal  with  profit-makers  Is  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  dangerous  educational  pro- 
posal ever  to  come  before  the  Congi-ess. 

"This  d.inger  lies  in  the  potentiality  for 
federal  control  and  direction  of  the  entire 
education  effort  of  this  country.  In  direct 
violation  of  the  American  tradition  of  .st.iie 
control  of  public  education.  Profit-making 
.igencles  are  in  business  primarily  to  niake  a 
pront  If  the  permission  to  contract  with 
proUt-inaking  agencies  Is  granted,  nothing 
prohibits  the  Office  i:f  Education  to  hire  per- 
.sons  to  accomplish  objectives  and  to  conduct 
well  Jinanced  .Madison  .Avenue-type  promo- 
tion campaigns  to  achieve  purpoies  which 
the  public  education  sector  and  the  ethical 
private  non-pront  institutions  would  never 
consider  becominc  involved  in.  This  seems  to 
us  not  only  a  totally  unnecessary  practice, 
but  indeed  a  frightening  one." 

Exhibit  Two  is  01  even  more  recent  vin- 
tage: November  14,  1967.  when  the  Hou.=e  t)f 
Representatives  was  debating  private  Indus- 
try's contributions  to  the  War  on  Poverty. 
in  general,  and  to  the  Job  Corps,  in  particu- 
lar The  views  of  one  intelligent  Member  of 
the  Congress  are  food  for  thought  f  jr  any- 
one who  contemplates  the  current  uncertain 
state  of  government-education-industry  re- 
lations: 

"What  kind  of  a  partner.-hlp  do  we  have 
In  the  Job  Corps  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry?  Is  this  a 
partnership  in  which  each  Is  contributing 
of  Its  talents  and  Its  resources?  Of  course  it 
Is  not  This  Is  totally  federally  funded.  All 
private  Industry  does  Is  to  contract  with  t'ue 
Job  Corps  to  furnish  certain  services.  They 
I're  not  furnishing,  as  a  part  of  the  partner- 
ship, any  of  the  financing.  They  are  not 
producing  anything.  They  are  merely  com- 
peting for  contracts  that  are  available 
through  the  Job  Corps." 

Relationships  umong  the  Congress,  the 
world  of  business,  and  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion— as  reflected  In  these  .'Statements — ob- 
viously leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  need  for  better  communlcitlon.'i  l.s  all 
too  apparent.  It  will  avail  us  little  to  wonder 
who  should  take  the  Inlti.aive  to  bring  about 
meaningful  dialogue  among  the  three  poten- 
tial partners.  A  more  fruitful  line  of  Inquiry 
Is  peruaps  to  ask  what  have  you.  as  indus- 
try leaders,  done  lately  to  express  your  com- 
mitment to  quality  education?  What  have 
you  done  lately  to  show  others  that  Industry 
has  a  constructive  contribution  to  make 
which  will  be  free  of  the  fearsome  con- 
sequences that  some  have  predicted  would 
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.iccompany  the  entry  of  business  Into  the 
educational  marketplace?  What  are  your 
\arious  Industry  associations  doing  to  dispel 
•lie  le.irs.  suspicujns  and  misunderstanding 
that  collectively  impede  a  legitimate  role  for 
the  genius  of  American  Industry  about  which 
I  he  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
President  have  spoken? 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  participation  today  would  be  less  than 
.satisfactory  from  my  point  of  view  if  I  did 
not  add  to  my  four  general  propositions  sev- 
eral specific  prescriptions  for  industrial  ac- 
tion So.  here  are  a  lew  thoughts  of  one  ob- 
server about  ways  in  which  Industry  can 
iiegm  To  make  its  impact  on  the  educational 
.-ystem. 

1     When  was  the  last  time  your  corporate 

.eadership  sat  down  to  talk  with  rank-and- 

iile  educators  at  the  local  and  State  levels 

lUou:   -heir  needs  and  problems?  Possibly  it 

, .  nu.re  comfortable  to  consult  with  the  eml- 

.eiit  professors  of  our  Nation's  leading  unl- 

ersities.  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  men  who 

■ecularly  offer  their  advice  to  the  giant  cor- 

;.orations  and  to  the  Government  service — 

he   men   who   live   on   commuter   airplanes 

between      Washington      and      their     college 

ampuses  or  between  their  university  class- 

ooms  and  corporate  conference  tables. 

These  authorities,  more  likely  than  not, 
re  the  ones  who  most  welcome  and  under- 
■  \nd   the  necessity  for  Industry  particlpa- 

■  on  m  educational  improvement.  My  recom- 
nendatlon  is  that  your  industry  associations 

iiiid  ways  to  communicate  with  the  rank- 
nd-hle  of  our  classroom  professors  and 
eachers  and  with  the  supervLsors  and  cur- 

:  iculum  specialists  who  daily  bear  the  brunt 

■  ;■  the  educational  hurricane.  Any  efforts  you 
inigh'„  make  to  learn  more  about  the  "nltty- 
jritty"  of  day-to-day  educational  operations 
v.il,    Meld   rich   dividends  in   mutual   under- 

taiidmgs — the  essential  bedrock  of  the  in- 
lustry-education  partnership  which  I  take 
:  i'^  vviiat  we  are  all  after. 

J.  Not  every  industry  endeavor  has  to 
..arness  the  great  iechnologlc.il  and  scientific 
ireakthrouglis  of  our  time.  Indeed.  I  suspect 
nat  some  of  the  most  useful— and  profit- 
b'.e-  .  ontrlbutions  which  Industry  might 
uake  will  be  m  the  mundane  service  areas 
f  .American  education 

Purely  as  ,in  example    we  know  that  each 
ay  ••veil  over  17  million  children  are  trans- 
(loried  to  school,  either  at  public  expense  or 
ii.rotigh    parental    contributions,    'i'et.    how 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  design 
'-'f  .1  truly  rducatiojial  vehicle  for  the  move- 
ment  of  children   to  ,.nd   from  school'   How 
much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  utillza- 
i^iii   (.'.    the  millions  of   hours  per  year  that 
re    spent    by    children    on    the    road?    How 
much  study  has  been  ^i\en  to  the  problem 
if   physical  safety  frum  the  accidents  which 
■tch  vear  claim  several  thousand  casualties 
mong  our  children  riding  school  buses.'  In 
iiorl,   what   can   be  done   to   make    the   un- 
-. amorous    ,ind    unlieralded    area    of    school 
•  raii-pon.ition     a    safer,    more    meaningful. 
..ore    eile.iive.    .md    more    exciting    part    of 
r.e   contemporary  educational  scene? 

In  similar  vein,  how  much  attention  has 
jeen  devoted  by  industry  to  cutting  the  costs 
f  school   purchasing,   to  lightening   the  ad- 
nmistrative  burdens  of  school  managers  and. 
luieeci.   of  classroom   teachers?   Of   reducing 
;i,ii::te:iance   costs    m   our   vast   educational 
:>:ivsica;  plant?  For  that  matter,  of  designing 
.     truly     controlled     physical     environment 
Ahlch  would  maximize  educational  achieve- 
ment  wnlle  passing  on   to   the  taxpayer  the 
)enehts  of  new  designs,  new  materials,  etc.? 
I.",  short,  not   every  corporation  need  look 
o  great  breakthroughs  In  computer- assisted 
instruction  and  dial-access  retrieval  to  make 
»    meaningful    impact    upon    the    .American 
•educational   system.   Many  far  simpler  Ideas 
ire  lying  about  for  the  asking — unglamorous 
but    important,    unheralded    but    potentially 
prontable. 
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3.  Just  as  we  must  avoid  exclusive  focus 
upon  the  glamorous,  so  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  avoid  a  common  mistake  in  assuming 
that  all  the  important  opportunities  for  In- 
dustry-education cooperation  are  tuned  In 
from  Washington,  that  Federal  funds  must 
flow  Into  each  and  every  corporate  commit- 
ment, that  Washington  will  somehow  identify 
all  of  the  areas  of  priority  for  Industrial 
attention. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  In  Washington  have  a  sense  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, but  we  also  know  the  limits 
of  our  Involvement.  Today,  we  fund  only  8 
percent  of  total  elementary  and  secondary 
expenditures.  It  Is  an  important  8  percent. 
but  a  sobering  indication  of  the  dimensions 
of  Federal  power.  Thus,  we  appreciate  all  the 
more  the  efforts  of  Individual  corporations 
to  Improve  the  particular  educational  sys- 
tems of  their  community. 

In  this  light,  many  of  us  were  greatly  en- 
thused by  a  recent  description  of  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Company  with  a  particular  high  school  in 
the  city  of  Detroit.  I  have  attached  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Michigan  Bell  project  to 
my  prepared  statement.  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention  as  a  most  promising  example 
of  some  ways  In  which  Industry  can  enter 
the  educational  market,  gradually  learning 
more  about  itself  while  it  contributes  to  the 
health  of  Its  surrounding  community. 
•  •  »  •  , 

If  It  is  true,  as  great  Americans  have  oiten 
said,  that  nothing  matters  more  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation  than  the  quality  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  then  the  hour  is  long  overdue 
for  the  emergence  of  truly  effective  partner- 
ships of  educators,  businessmen,  and  gov- 
ernment administrators.  This  is  what  former 
Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel 
meant  when  he  said:  "Education  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  solely  to  the  educators." 
Education  cannot  flourish  as  the  exclusive 
hunting  ground  of  the  professionals.  All  of 
us — as  parents,  as  taxpayers,  and  as  em- 
ployers of  the  products  of  the  schools — cheat 
ourselves  if  we  yield  to  anyone  a  healthy 
concern  for.  and  participation  m.  the  affairs 
of  the  most  critical  domestic  institutions  in 
our  lives — our  schools  and  colleges. 

Participation  will  not  come  easily  In  the 
area  of  industry-education-business  rela- 
tions, there  are  no  road  maps,  no  blueprints. 
Moreover,  as  indicated  earlier,  business  par- 
ticipation will  be  greeted  neither  with  uni- 
versal approval  nor  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
some  segments  of  the  educational  com- 
munity. In  education,  as  in  business,  not 
everyone  believes  in  "the  competition  oi  the 
marketplace."  Businessmen  who  wait  for  en- 
graved invitations  presented  on  silver  plat- 
ters would  be  better  advised  to  look  else- 
where than  to  the  promise  and  the  impor- 
tance of  education. 


Shortly  before  his  assassination.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  met  with  a  group  of  edu- 
cators at  the  White  House.  His  visitors  were 
deeply  troubled  by  the  continued  defeat  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  charged 
them  with  the  facts  of  democratic  social  in- 
teraction In  this  classic  statement:  "Things 
don't  Just  happen.  They  are  made  to  happen." 

In  recent  days,  as  we  have  seen,  things 
have  truly  been  made  to  happen.  Almost  40 
new  education  laws  have  been  added  to  the 
statute  book  In  the  past  4  years.  Federal 
funds  for  education  have  tripled  in  this 
period,  while  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  climbed  almost  700  percent.  New 
relationships  between  education  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  being  forged  on 
every  front.  Not  all  of  these  relationships  are 
smooth  and  sunny.  Some,  undoubtedly,  will 
have  to  be  totally  recast  as  we  recognize  false 
and  possibly  costly  starts. 

But    one    thing    is    clear    to    me    beyond 
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reasonable  doubt:  Federal  aid  to  education 
Is  here  to  stay  and  it  will  grow  arithmetically, 
and  possibly  geometrically,  in  the  decades 
ahead.  Education  and  government  officials 
at  every  level  will  be  defining  and  redefining 
their  roles  for  years  to  come. 

And  what  of  !»iduitr!/-educatlon-govern- 
ment  relationships?  That,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, depends  on  all  of  us,  working  together. 
"Things  don't  just  happen.  They  are  inade 
to  liuppen" 


CXIV- 


The   Draft  Constitution   for   Maryland 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  re- 
quest the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
studied  the  proposed  new  constitution 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  and  com- 
mented on  Its  content.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  William  G.  Col- 
man,  executive  director  of  the  A.C.I.R., 
and  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Colman  for 
an  excellent  appraisal. 

Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  REi.A'noNS, 
Washmgton,  D.  C  .  February  12.  1968. 
Hon.  Hehvey  G.  Machen. 
U.S.  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Machen  :  This  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  recent  letter  requesting  reactions 
to  the  new  draft  constitution  for  the  State 
of  Maryland.  As  you  know,  the  Commission 
and  Its  staff  have  been  most  Interested  in 
current  constitutional  revision  and  reform 
efforts  .imong  the  States.  The  Commission 
has  been  particularly  concerned  that  the 
States  and  their  local  governments  be 
strengthened  so  that  they  may  better  serve 
their  appropriate  role  in  the  federal  system. 
This  concern  lias  been  reflected  In  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commission  deahng  not 
only  with  bolstering  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  States  but  also  with  re- 
moving those  constitutional  restraints  on 
both  State  and  local  governments  that  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

A  recent  House  report.  Un.iliackling  Local 
Governments,  summarizes  a  number  of  the 
Commission  proposals  dealing  with  the  re- 
moval of  restraints  on  local  governments. 
With  the  thought  that  this  may  provide  a 
perspective  on  some  of  the  analysis  which 
follows,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy.  In  this  analy- 
sis of  the  new  Maryland  draft  constitution 
.some  of  the  comments  refiect  a  general  staff 
reaction  and  others  relate  to  specific  Com- 
mission recommendations.  A  few  general  ob- 
servations should  be  made  at  the  outset. 

First,  it  would  appear  that  the  careful  and 
thorough  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Commission  including  the  develop- 
ment of  a  complete  draft  was  of  particular 
value  in  focusing  attention  on  key  issues  and 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Convention  itself. 

Second,  generally  speaking,  the  final  draft 
approved  by  the  Convention  appears  to  be 
clear  and  concise,  limited  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  and  the  provision  of  necessary 
mandates.  In  fact,  part  of  its  great  value  lies 
in  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  lengthy 
and  detailed  restrictions  accumulated  over 
the  years  In  resjxinse  to  specific  historical 
situations.  This  particular  feature  may  ::ot 
be  as  apparent  without  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  constitution. 

Third,  the  broad  objectives  of  strengthen- 
ing   the   executive,    legislative    and    judicial 
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branches  of  State  government  and  removing 
undue  and  unnecessary  restrictions  on  local 
governments  to  permit  them  to  deal  with 
pressing  contemporary  problems  Is  apparent 
in  the  drHft 

Finally,  while  some  of  the  provisions,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  local  govern- 
ment, reflect  Maryland's  pwrtlcular  history, 
traditions,  and  practices,  the  draft  constitu- 
tion .18  a  whole  .should  serve  as  a  significant 
point  of  departure  .ind  model  for  other 
States 

The  remaining  observations  ure  presented 
In  the  order  in  which  provisions  appear  in 
the  draft  The  provision  requiring  .i  .shorter 
residence  period  for  voting  for  Prpsldent  is  a 
salutary  recDgnltlon  of  the  increased  mobil- 
ity of  our  pxipulatloti  .md  of  the  need  to 
avoid  disenfranchising  voters  in  Presidential 
elections  The  legislative  .irtlcle  Incorporates 
several  slgnlrtcant  departures  from  existing 
practice  in  Maryland  T\\e  pruv  islnns  dealing 
with  the  size  of  the  legislature,  districting, 
and  redlst.'lctlng  provide  nece«8ar>"  HexlbllUy 
and  lodge  responsibility  clearly  with  the  leg- 
islature Yet  they  Include  an  alternative  If 
the  legislature  falls  to  act  thus  .issurlng  that 
the  basic  requirement  for  representation 
baaed  'n  population  can  be  met  Removal  nl 
speelflc  ke«{lalatlve  salaries  from  the  constitu- 
tion and  tlie  provisions  allowing  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  called  into  special  session  un  its 
own  initiative  are  steps  frequently  recom- 
mended for  strengthening  the  initiative  and 
prestige  of  the  legislative  branch 

Several  of  the  provisions  dealing  with  the 
executive  branch  should  serve  to  enhance  the 
governor's  position  .is  chief  administrator  m 
the  executive  branch  The  lieutenant  gover- 
nor 18  clearly  identified  as  an  itsslstant  to  the 
governor  and  is  elected  on  the  same  ballot. 
The  governor's  authority  to  submit  proposed 
reorganizations  of  the  State's  administrative 
structure  subject  to  a  veto  by  either  House 
of  the  legislature  the  clear  statement  of  the 
governor  s  appointive  authority,  and  the  .au- 
thority to  reduce  is  well  as  eliminate  items 
In  the  supplementary  .ipproprlatlon  bills  all 
serve  to  upgrade  the  governor's  position  The 
removal  nf  rt^trictlons  )n  the  incurrence  of 
State  and  Icnai  debt  and  the  authorization. 
in  effect,  of  revenue  financing  for  the  State 
should  serve  to  provide  necessary  tle.xiblllty 
in  State  and  local  financial  programs 

Among  the  most  fundamental  chanifes  m 
the  constitution  .ire  those  dealing  with  local 
government  Given  Maryland's  limited  num- 
t)er  of  independently  incorporated  munici- 
palities, the  emphasis  on  county  govern- 
ments will  provide  significant  experience 
with  the  use  of  counties  as  areawlde  govern- 
mental units  to  provide  irban  services  The 
provision  if  residual  home  rule  powers  to 
counties  iiJong  with  the  authority  to  transfer 
functions  further  emphasizes  their  icey  role 
The  removal  of  several  local  offices  from  the 
constitution  should  serve  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  flexibility  and  home  rule  The  sec- 
tions allowing  the  General  Assembly  to 
merge,  dissolve,  or  change  the  boundaries  of 
counties  and  to  establish  multlcounty  gov- 
ernmental units  permit  experimentation  with 
additional  forms  of  regional  government  The 
broad  general  mtergovernmentiil  cooperation 
provision  also  provides  a  constitutional  basis 
for  interlocal  and  areawlde  cooperation  and 
agreements 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  the  new 
Maryland  draft  constitution  Incorporates  a 
number  of  significant  innovations  and  elimi- 
nates considerable  archaic,  repetitious,  and 
outmtided  provisions  thereby  producing  a 
truly  nuxlern  draft  State  constitution  reflect- 
ing some  of  the  best  current  thinking, 

I  hope  that  these  brief  jbservatlous  wiu  be 
helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm    G    Colman. 
Executiie  Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
A  Tribute  to  the  Boys  in  Vietnam 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr  PtriNSKI  Mr  Speakir.  recently 
Mr  Howard  Miller,  one  of  this  Nation'* 
most  belovfd  and  highly  respected  radio 
ciimmentalors  delivered  an  excellent 
tribute  to  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

Mr  Miller  lias  never  hesitated  to  speak 
out  on  the  biirnuik;  issues  of  our  time,  and 
it  'Aas  in  keeplnt;  with  his  impeccable  rec- 
ord as  an  American  that  he  took  to  task 
those  who  would  malign  our  ijreat  effort 
in  Vietnam 

Mr  Miller  and  radio  .station  WIND. 
•Ahich  carries  his  broadcast,  deserve  the 
coinmeiulation  of  all  of  us  for  the  stir- 
ring me.ssage  whicfi  was  delnenxl  o\er 
these  facilities  The  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
castnit;  Co.  wnich  owns  WIND  m  Chi- 
cago, has  ever*  nglit  to  be  proud  of  the 
txcelleni  manner  in  which  it  has  used 
the  Nation  s  airwaves  for  the  L'ood  of  our 
country 

Howard  Miller  is  radio  at  its  very  best. 
As  a  Chicagoan  I  am  proud  that  he  comes 
from  my  city 

Excerpts  liom  Mr  Miller's  excellent 
essay  follow : 

Now  about  those  draft  dodgers  and  dis- 
senters .  I  know  vou'\e  t)een  reading  about 
them  .  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  they  .ire 
few  in  number  They  make  a  lot  of  noise  .ind 
get    all    the   publicity  .    but    then    freaks 

.ilways  do'  Some  day  these  gutless  wonders 
will  have  to  live  with  .i  conscience  that  will 
torment  them  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Some 
defend  their  cowivrdlce  by  claiming  It  Is  liero- 
ism  to  say  NO  to  a  nation's  call  but  ils  I 
remember,  .\merlcan  heroes  are  born  at 
places  like  Chateau  Thierry,  Iwo  JIma,  Pork 
Chop  Hill  and  now  Con  Thlen  .ind  Dak  To. 
not  at  Induction  centers  burning  cards,  fight- 
ing authority  .md  breaking  the  law  These 
poor  men  have  forgotten  the  words  of  John 
P  Kennedy  when  he  said  '.  .  tisk  not  what 
your  Country  can  do  for  you.  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  Country  .  .  ".  You  Haven't 
Forgotten ! 

There's  no  such  thing  .is  a  nice  war,  or  a 
moral  war — all  of  It  Is  hellish  and  rotten  but 
not  nearly  so  Immoral  or  rotten  as  forgetting 
freedom's  meaning  or  an  honest  obligation, 
or  the  little  Itids  of  a  future  generation. 
Khrushchev  said  the  Commies  would  bury 
us.  They're  trying  now.  but  guys  like  you 
are  doing  the  digging!  Thank  God!  You're 
there  for  a  good  iind  noble  c.iuse — you'r^ 
there  because  your  Country  isked  you  to  be — 
you  re  there  because  people  everywhere  de- 
serve to  be  free! 

The  dissenters  are  a  misguided  minority. 
Granted,  the  motives  of  some  ire  sincere, 
but  too  many  seem  to  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  protest  In  any  way  they  choose,  with 
faint  respect  for  the  law  or  elected  author- 
ities They  are  being  provided  for  In  an  order- 
ly proce.ss  of  law  There  Is  room,  of  course,  for 
honest  differences,  but  It  Is  only  by  your 
action  that  wp  will  heal  this  Nation's  wounds 
and  preserve  the  historic  privilege  of  freedom 
for  which  others  before  you  have  fought. 

And  so  today.  like  yesterday  and  tomorrow, 
we  are  humbly  Indebted  to  you  who  are  fight- 
ing md  dying  in  Viet  Nam  tor  Freedom  and 
for  us  We  know.  ,is  you  know,  that  the  iron 
claw  of  communism  Is  a  spectre  above  the 
head  of  the  free  world.  The  bUnd  hunger  of 
our  enemy  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
all  peoples  has  made  peace  negotiations  Im- 
possible up  to  now.  You  know,  and  we  know, 
that  your  presence  m  Viet  Nam  Is  a  guar- 
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,ijitee  to  freedom  loving  people  everywhere 
that  the  fighting  man  of  the  United  Stitc 
win  forever  be  a  bulwark  against  the  tyrani.;, 
of  enslavement. 

AxnerlciULs  will  sleep  tonight  becau.se  y^  i 
will  be  awake  to  dodge  a  sniper's  bullet  in  i 
lousy  rice  paddy  on  a  liunk  of  real  estate  th.t* 
we  really  don't  give  a  damn  about — excof  • 
that  It  has  become  a  symbol  of  our  Integri". 
to  a  commitment.  It's  good  that  this  nation 
has  a  conscience. 

.  and  so  It  will  soon  be  Chrlstm.is  D.iv 
and.  as  the  early  morning  sun  slants  its  r.r,  ^ 
across  the  ley  blue  waters  of  L.ike  Mlchigai, 
and  with  reverence  for   the  day  we  worstilji 
Him,  there  will  be  a  special   prayer  for  you. 
spoken  from  a  heart  filled  with  gratitude 
I   join   with   an   entire   nation   to  say: 
"God  bless  you  and  thank  vou,  American." 


The  Brain  Drain:  Home  Grown 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    .SIW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 
Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  i:i 
this  era  of  technological  advancement 
and  change,  our  .society  is  constantlv 
faced  with  the  problems  of  space,  de- 
fense, transportation,  and  cnvironmenta! 
control  The  task  of  solving  such  prob- 
lems tails  to  those  with  the  technica; 
expertise  of  .scientists  and  engineers—.' 
group  of  professionals  whose  ranks  are 
not  increasint;  to  match  the  needs  of  thi 
day 

T.  A.  Burtls.  immediate  past  president 
of  the  .American  Institute  of  Chemlca; 
Engineers,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Brain  Drain:  Home  Grown."  which  ap- 
peared m  the  January  1968  issue  o: 
Chemical  Engineer  Progress,  explain.^ 
this  diversion  of  talent  from  the  fields  oi 
science  and  engineering  and  offers  some 
constructive  suggestions  for  solving  this 
critical  problem. 

I  am  .sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  article,  which  follows,  of  interest: 
The   Brain   Drain:    Home  Grown 
I  By  T.  A.  Burtls) 

Diversion  of  students  Into  the  social  sci- 
ences in  preference  to  engineering  poses  .• 
real  problem;  the  concept  that  they  also 
serve  who  perform  technological  deeds  must 
be  promulgated  to  Insure  needed  supply  of 
engineers  In  coming  years. 

If  you  were  a  voung  engineer  with  a  brand- 
new  B  S  degree  .ind  could  choose  between  .: 
job  near  home  which  promised  great  security 
but  little  challenge  or  responsibility,  and 
one  far  away  with  more  risk  but  more  com- 
pensation and  challenge,  which  would  you 
take? 

Suppose  you  were  a  practicing  engineer 
with  a  few  years'  experience,  and  you  were 
oflfered  three  times  the  pay  to  work  In  a  new 
field  of  technology — would  you  take  It' 

Or  put  yourself  In  the  position  of  .i  new 
Ph  D.  who  could  have  a  routine  Job  close  to 
home,  or  join  an  advanced  research  Institu- 
tion far  away — what  would  you  do? 

THE  DECISIONS  HAVTS  BEEN   MADE 

In  'he  last  10  or  15  years  thousands  of 
men  faced  with  these  decisions  have  made 
the  choice  which  any  self-respecting  profes- 
sional would  make.  "This.  then.  Is  the  "brain 
drain  "  For  these  thousands  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  physicians  have  been  foreign  na- 
tionals who  have  chosen  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Their  migration  has  caused  a 
storm    abroad    and    now    engages    the    con- 
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cerned  attention  of  our  own  government,  a8 
well  as  those  of  other  Western  countries. 
Ordinarily  the  migration  of  a  few  thousand 
people  would  cause  no  great  alarm,  but  since 
this  now  becomes  part  of  what  popular  Jar- 
gon calls  the  technological  gap,  warning 
signals  begin  flashing  all  over  the  world. 

Understanding  the  size,  the  shape  or  the 
impact  of  this  migration  Is  no  easy  task — 
not  for  lack  of  data  or  opinion  but  because  of 
the  volume  and  Inconsistency  of  both.  The 
best  documentation  seems  to  be  that  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  from  the  period  of  '57  through  '64 
kept  track  of  the  immigration  of  engineers, 
natural  scientists,  and  social  scientists  to  the 
United  States.  The  social  scientists,  princi- 
pally economists,  make  up  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  total — generally  less  than  5 To. 
The  NSP  data  Indicate  that  the  Influx  of 
foreign  engineers  and  natural  scientists  de- 
clined from  a  high  of  alxjut  6.000  In  1957 
to  about  4.200  In  '61.  then  rose  again  to 
about  5.900  In  1963  and  again  declined  to  an 
estimated  level  In  1966  of  5.400.  In  the  mid- 
dle years  of  1962  through  '64.  a  total  of 
16.000  are  estimated  to  have  emigrated  to 
The  United  States — a  little  over  half  of  these 
from  Europe,  with  the  United  Kingdom 
1 3.200)    being  the  greatest  contributor. 

Since  1960  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
smaller  proportion  of  engineers  entering  this 
country  but  more  natural  scientists,  and 
there  Is  a  slow  pick-up  In  the  number  of 
social  scientists.  If  these  numbers  are  reli- 
able, there  Is  a  slow  decrease  In  the  number 
of  foreign-born  professionals  entering  this 
country,  but  no  radical  change  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Directly  to  the  contrary,  however, 
another  government  agency  reports  that  In 
1966  the  Immigration  of  "professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred"  people  amounted  to 
30.000.  out  of  a  total  Immigration  to  this 
country  of  323.000.  No  definition  of  "kin- 
dred "  Is  supplied.  They  further  report  that 
this  Is  an  Increase  of  58"";  over  10  years  ago. 
The  House  Research  and  Technical  Pro- 
grams Subcommittee  published  data  which 
said  that  the  influx  of  foreign  scientists  In- 
creased 77'"-  in  1966  over  '56  and  32%  In 
'66  over   '65. 

WHY    DO    THEY    LEAVZ? 

Perhaps  of  more  Import  to  us  than  the 
precision  of  the  numbers  Is  an  understanding 
of  what  causes  people  to  leave  their  coun- 
tries to  come  here.  On  this  there  Is  fairly 
widespread  agreement — that  the  principal 
lures  are  higher  pay,  better  conditions  of 
work,  better  social  standings.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  (according  to  a  survey  of 
English  Immigrants  made  by  Professor  Wil- 
son of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh),  are 
the  greater  professional  opportunities.  There 
is  much  evidence  to  support  the  validity  ol 
this  conclusion.  A  prominent  Indian  bio- 
chemist now  In  this  country  has  expressed 
his  desire  to  return  to  his  homeland,  but 
remains,  simply  because  there  Is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  carry  on  research  In  his 
country.  My  own  limited  experience  leads 
ine  to  believe  that  the  lure  of  higher  pay  is 
much  exaggerated  and  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  departure  of  these  men  from  their 
homes  lies  in  the  social  and  industrial  at- 
titudes there  prevailing. 

About  10  years  ago,  while  sitting  around  a 
table  having  coffee  with  a  dozen  senior  stu- 
dents at  one  of  the  great  British  universities, 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  more  than  half  of 
them  say  that  they  proposed  to  emigrate 
when  their  studies  were  finished.  Not  one 
said  he  was  looking  for  more  money;  the 
overriding  reason  they  all  advanced  (these 
■were  not  all  scientists  by  any  means)  was 
the  fact  that  they  could  see  no  possibility  of 
their  having  any  Important  Impact  on  the 
conduct  of  business  or  public  aSalrs  in  their 
country  for  at  least  another  30  years.  They 
simply  were  not  prepared  to  wait  that  long 
and  sought  opportunities  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  not  necessarily  the  United  States, 
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where  they  could  feel  that  their  ■«^-ork  would 
have  some  measurable  meaning. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  meaning,  or  the 
Impact,  the  whole  Issue  of  the  "brain  drain" 
and  the  technological  gap  Is  receiving  wide- 
spread attention.  In  our  own  government 
there  Is  an  Interagency  committee  headed 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  Hornlg  which  Includes  repre- 
sentatives of  State.  Defense.  Commerce. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Authority,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors  who  are  studying 
the  problem.  A  parallel  study  Is  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  In  Paris.  A 
number  of  political  figures  abroad  have  pro- 
p>osed  various  remedies.  Among  them  a  Tech- 
nological Marshall  Plan,  a  gift  of  U.S.  science 
and  technology;  and  unfortunately,  recently 
repressive  measures  have  been  advocated. 

THE    HOME-GROWN    DRAIN 

My  intent  Is  not  to  add  one  more  com- 
mentary to  this  International  dispute.  It  is 
rather  to  point  out  another  area  that  needs 
equal  attention — and  that  is  our  own  home- 
grown "brain  drain."  Between  1961  and  1965 
the  total  number  of  bachelor's  degrees 
granted  to  male  graduates  In  the  United 
States  Increased  from  256.000  to  320.000,  a 
compounded  growth  rate  of  4.4'';.  Within 
the  same  period  the  number  of  bachelor's 
degrees  In  engineering  increased  only  from 
35,700  to  36.600 — a  growth  rate  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  of  0.  The  physical  sci- 
ences fared  somewhat  better,  with  a  growth 
rate  of  2.8^^;  but  this  is  still  well  below  the 
rate  for  the  college  population  as  a  whole. 
Surprisingly,  education,  which  one  would 
expect  to  have  shown  a  healthy  rate  of 
growth,  achieved  only  a  1.7'";  increase  each 
year — only  a  little  over  a  third  the  average. 
'Where,  then,  has  the  new  college  generation 
turned?  The  answer  Is  clear — to  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences. 

In  the  same  1961-65  period,  the  number  of 
social  science  degrees  increased  from  38.000 
to  58,000,  a  compounded  growth  rate  of  8.6'~r, 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  college  population 
as  a  whole.  In  terms  of  absolute  numlsers, 
the  degrees  granted  In  these  areas  account 
for  something  over  a  third  of  the  total  In- 
crease In  the  last  five  years.  Here  I  think  Is 
an  internal  "brain  drain"  that  merits  some 
portion  of  the  attention  being  given  to  that 
on  the  International  scene.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  do  not  need  more  bright  and  capable 
economists  or  political  scientists  or  sociolo- 
gists. To  the  contrary,  the  state  of  the  world 
today  would  Indicate  that  we  need  as  much 
talent  in  these  areas  as  we  can  find.  On  the 
other  hand,  however.  If  the  technological  and 
scientific  strength  of  the  United  States  Is  so 
great  as  to  cause  concern  abroad.  If  it  is  so 
Important  that  our  own  government  relies  on 
this  capability  for  the  solution  of  problems 
In  space,  defense,  transportation,  environ- 
mental control,  and  other  public  problems,  if 
Industry  Is  relying  on  science  and  engineer- 
ing for  future  growth,  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  talent  necessary  to 
meet  these  objectives  becomes  available.  "That 
it  is  not  today  Is  clearly  evident.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  Job  opportunity  ads  in  any 
of  the  Journals,  Including  our  own.  The  ac- 
cepted estimate  Is  that  as  against  the  75,000 
job  openings  for  engineers  which  appear 
every  year,  there  Is  available  In  this  country 
only  a  total  addition  of  45,000  trained  men. 

WHAT   ARE  THE   REASONS? 

We  have  figures  to  tell  us  problems,  but  we 
lack  understanding  of  causes  and  thus  we 
lack  solutions.  Why  does  engineering  and 
science  In  the  U.S.  attract  the  skilled  men 
from  abroad,  but  not  our  own  young  brains. 
Can  the  reason  be  economic?  Apparently  not. 
because  all  of  the  figures  available  to  us 
today  show  that  engineers  and  scientists  are 
paid  well  above  the  average  of  the  general 
population  and  generally  have  the  advantage 
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of  all  the  advanced  programs  in  fringe  bene- 
fits. Even  more  indicative  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  medical  profession,  traditionally  one 
of  the  best  compensated  in  this  country,  Is 
having  increasing  difficulty  In  attracting  stu- 
dents to  the  medical  schools. 

Is  It  possible  that  lack  of  opportunity  is 
preventing  the  bright  young  high  school  stu- 
dents from  choosing  science  and  engineering? 
This  also  seems  hardly  believable.  The  re- 
sources we  devote  to  research  and  develop- 
ment are  increasing  at  almost  an  exponential 
rate,  and  these  depend  almost  entirely  on 
technically  trained  people.  One  need  only 
look  ut  the  rate  of  capital  formation  in  this 
country,  at  the  growth  of  the  technically- 
oriented  industry,  and  at  the  burgeoning 
technically-based  institutions  to  understand 
that  opportunities  abound. 

Can  it  be  that  science  and  engineering  In 
the  universities  are  just  too  difficult,  too  de- 
manding of  application,  of  discipline,  of  high 
individual  performance  to  the  young  peo- 
ple? Hopefully  not,  because  If  this  were  the 
case  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy.  As  John 
Gardner  wrote  In  his  book  Eicellcnce, 
"When  an  Institution,  organization  or  liatlon 
loses  its  capacity  to  evoke  high  individual 
performance,  its  great  days  are  over." 

Or  could  It  be  that  the  challenge  and  the 
opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  per- 
sonal contribution  through  science  and  en- 
gineering are  either  absent  or  misunder- 
stood? The  latter  I  think  Is  likely  to  be  the 
case. 

HOW    SERVICE    CAN    BE    RENDERED 

It  has  become  a  platitude  to  say  that  young 
people  today  are  impressed  with  the  need  to 
serve  their  neighbors,  their  community,  and 
humanity  Itself,  and  hopefully  this  Idealism 
is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  college  gen- 
eration. But  Is  there  really  an  understanding 
of  how  this  service  can  be  rendered?  One 
must  note  that  liurslng.  one  of  the  most  self- 
less of  professions.  Is  In  desperate  straits  for 
new  recruits. 

Is  it  true,  for  example,  that  the  govern- 
ment agency  which  distributes  new  seeds  to 
the  farmers  of  a  developing  country  better 
serves  humanity  than  the  chemical  company 
which  through  Its  research  provides  the  pes- 
ticides that  will  Insure  that  a  crop  is  reaped 
from  this  seed?  Does  the  diplomat  who  ne- 
gotiates a  tariff  treaty  make  a  greater  con- 
tribution than  the  men  who  design  and  build 
the  vessels  in  which  international  trade 
flows?  I  know  it  is  almost  like  being  against 
motherhood  to  offer  any  criticism  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  does  the  Peace  Corpsman 
who  teaches  an  Asian  peasant  to  use  an  Iron 
plough  do  more  for  humanity  than  the  en- 
gineers who  in  the  last  few  years  have  halved 
the  cost  of  agricultural  nitrogen  fertilizer? 
When  the  Injection  of  an  antibiotic  saves  a 
life,  does  all  the  virtue  reside  with  the  hand 
on  the  syringe,  and  none  with  the  engineers 
who  ran  the  fermentation  plant?  And  can 
the  teacher  who  saves  a  child  from  illiteracy 
have  any  confidence  in  his  contribution  un- 
less someone  produces  the  machinery,  the 
paper,  even  something  as  prosaic  as  the  Ink 
and  the  distribution  system  to  bring  the  writ- 
ten word  to  the  literate  child? 

One  could  ask  an  endless  list  of  such 
rhetorical  questions  and  I  think  would  have 
to  conclude  that  both  kinds  of  contribu- 
tions are  not  only  valuable  but  indispensable. 
Somehow,  however,  our  values  are  skewed 
and  only  half  the  story  is  being  told. 

THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  giving  serious  at- 
tention to  our  own  "brain  drain,"  the  diver- 
sion from  engineering  and  science  of  the 
talent  we  will  sorely  need  in  the  future  to 
maintain  the  growth  of  our  economy  and 
insure  its  security.  When  the  Interagency 
Committee  comes  to  some  conclusion  about 
the  international  "brain  drain,"  perhaps  It 
win  turn  its  attention  to  the  pressing  matter 
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of  «;ecurlng  future  scientists  and  engineers 
from  our  uwn  plentiful  resources  Perhaps 
uidustrv  in  the  face  of  the  shortage  of  engi- 
neers will  respond  not  only  by  bidding 
nercely  for  the  available  talent,  but  also  by 
carrying  to  the  high  schools  the  message  of 
It-a  needs,  its  challenges  ind  pportunltles 
Let  government  agencies  .md  nur  academic 
institutions  turn  some  of  their  ^«al  to  pro- 
moting ;i  wider  understanding  i)f  the  physical 
and  economic  realities  of  the  modern  world 
so  that  the  challenges  ,ind  opportunities  jf 
science  and  engineering  are  known  to  our 
most  able  youngsters  And  we  who  are  al- 
readv  engineers  must  Individually  md  col- 
lectively make  known  our  ')wn  pride  In  and 
dedication  to  this  honorable  profession 

Quoting  once  more  from  John  Gardner,  I 
suggest  that  we  take  these  words  to  heart 
.  .  Vo  society  can  reach  heights  of  great- 
ness luiless  in  iill  fields  critical  to  its  k^rowth 
.md  creativity  there  Is  an  .imple  .supply  of 
dedicated  men  and  women  Whether  any 
partic;ilar  field  will  have  enough  such  men 
md  women  depends  partly  on  morale  within 
the  field  Itself  md  partlv  >ri  lii>w  hUhly  the 
society  as  .1  whole  values  ledlcatlon  If  the 
soctetv  xinderstands  expect*  and  honors 
dedication  the  incidence  will  tie  high  but 
If  It  ass*imes  that  dedicated  men  are  ctceed- 
inglv  raf»  and  probably  a  little  foolish,  then 
tlie  incidence  will  be  low  " 

Let  us  not  permit  society  to  come  to  this 
disastrous  conclusion  Ttte  foregoing  was  the 
Presidential  Addret.^  presented  on  the  AlChf: 
1967  Annital   \teeting    New   York.  S.Y. 


Connecticut  Loses  a  Stalwart  Citizen 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  F^bruarv  20.  1968 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  city  of  Stamford  are 
in  moumin!?  this  week  for  one  of  its  most 
distlnsniished  and  stalwart  citizens,  Mr. 
Frederick  M    Lione. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  a^'ieemcnt  with 
an  editorial  in  the  Stamford  Advocate 
which  declared  that  Mr  Lione  "was  the 
type  of  man  of  which  i:;(X)d  communities 
are  made  ' 

Fred  Lione  was  a  product  of  the  com- 
munity which  he  served  .so  faithfully  in 
.>o  many  ways.  He  contributed  to  the 
business,  political,  .social,  spiritual,  and 
-ports  life  of  Stamford. 

.•\nd  he  .-.erved  for  27  years  with  under- 
standing and  '"ompassion  in  the  thank- 
less job  of  chairman  of  the  draft  board. 
Mr  Lione  likewise  was  a  worthy  public 
welfare  commissioner. 

The  Stamford  .Advocates  editorial  put 
it  like  this: 

Mr  L.oue  was  .i  builder.  The  city  is  spotted 
with  important  structures  which  he  built. 

It  ;s  possible  to  suggest  that  these  monu- 
ments are  not  Fred  Uone  s  most  important 
contribution   to  his  community. 

He  was  the  personification  of  the  home 
town  bov  who  made  good  He  was  .tn  honest 
businessman,  a  dedicated  public  .servant,  a 
devoted  family  man  and  a  fair-minded 
sportsman.  It  Is  on  the  -hiiracters  >(  such 
men  that  a  community  dlstlngxushes  itself, 
not  on   the  elegance   of  Its  biuidlngs. 

Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men 
of  the  callt)er  of  Fred  Lione.  They  are 
the  ones  who  made  this  country  great. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Importance  of  Border  Taxes  in 
International  Trade 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 
Tursdav.  Fibruary  20.  1968 

.Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  border 
taxes,  not  a  new  i.s.sue.  have  t>een  a  sub- 
ject of  recent  concern  because  of  their 
relationship  to  our  aggravated  balancc- 
of-payments  deficit  position.  Thus  there 
has  been  a  sudden  urgency  m  dealing 
with  a  problem  which  is  both  diff.cult  to 
understand,  and  which  will  be  difficult 
to  change  quickly  Bec-au.se  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  lx)rder  tax,  I  am  i)lacing 
in  the  Record  .m  article  prepared  for  the 
Februaiy  19  N.AMA  Reports  magazine 
Tills  article  di.scusses  the  theoretical  and 
practical  con.sideration  inherent  m  the 
border  tax  problem  and  propo.ses  several 
steps  Che  United  States  might  take  in 
order  to  addre.s.s  the  problem 

A  clearer  understanding  of  tlie  border 
tax.  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  busine.^s 
and  economic  communities  is  necessary 
particularly  because  the  Treasury  has 
been  preparing  a  bill  for  an  "Import 
Equalization  Tax"  which  would  estalilish 
a  US.  border  surcharge  on  imports  and 
rebate  on  exports  of  1.95  percent  Treas- 
ury .sources  indicate  that  this  is  the 
weighted  average  of  figures  representing 
the  indirect  tax  burdens  of  61  product 
iiroups  In  measuring  the  indirect  tax 
burdens.  Treasury  is  .said  to  have  in- 
cluded Mich  ta.\cs  as  Federal  excise  taxes. 
State  sales  taxes,  license  fees,  personal 
property  taxes,  and  other  indirect  tax 
charges 

The  article  referred  to  follows  im- 
mediately: 

B'lROER   Taxes     New  Urgency  o.v  Old   Issrs 
I  By  Representative  Tiio.mas  B.  Curtis) 

Recent  developments  abroad  .ind  at  home 
have  made  the  border  tax  problem  urgent 
This  Is  Ironic.  Border  taxes  have  been  in  use, 
and  under  study  and  discussion,  for  years 
It  13  only  m  the  context  of  certain  Immediate 
problems  and  pressures  that  the  burder  tax 
issue  Is  now  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
urgent"  problem,  that.  In  spite  of  its  great 
complexity  ,ind  considerable  delicacy,  must" 
be  soUed  quickly. 

What  factors  have  caused  border  taxes  to  be 
considered  urgent  and  even  critical  by  some 
U  S  govertunent  leaders  and  others  ' 

The  present  concern  about  the  effect  qf 
European  border  taxes  on  US  exports  and 
imports  derives  from  the  tJ  S  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  and  from  this  .Administra- 
tions notions  about  how  to  solve  it  But  even 
this  framework  is  not  broad  enough  The 
balance  of  payments  deficit  i  and  border  taxes 
as  they  might  affect  U  S  payments  through 
the  balance  of  trade i  l.s  itself  fundamentally 
the  result  of  .Administration  expenditure 
policy. 

The  balance  of  payments  can  only  suffer 
from  the  effects  ol  a  spendlng-stlmulated 
domestic  Inflation  which  raises  the  prices  'if 
our  exports,  makes  Imports  more  attractive, 
.md  increases  foreigners  doubts  that  dollars 
will  retain  their  value  and  that  dollars  can 
thus  safely  be  held  Instead  of  gold 

AdmlnLstratloa  ex^ndlture  policy  affects 
the  balance  of  payments  In  another  way.  U  .S 
expenditures  abroad  for  the  triKjps  and  their 
support.  AID.  Public  Law  480  and  other 
conamltments,  are  the  Immediate  cause  of  the 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments.  Thus  gov- 
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emment  perforce  must  rely  on  the  private 
accounts  (return  on  US  private  foreign  in- 
vestments t)ver  repatriated  returns  on  Invest- 
ments of  foreign  capital  In  the  US  .  and  th.- 
surplus  of  US  exports  over  Imports)  • 
create  balance 

Though  government  spending  is  the  root  i  r 
the  problem,  the  root  problem  has  not  been 
tackled.  Oovernment  spending  at  home  wi:. 
be  increased  by  the  Administration  rather 
than  be  diminished.  Spending  for  foreign 
programs  beyond  uur  foreign  earnings  wr.i 
continue  with  iKi  apparent  willingness  to  re- 
examine .such  Issues  as  the  need  for  con- 
tinued widespread  US  foreign  troop  com- 
mitments abroad,  or  the  proper  extent  and 
nature  of  foreign  "aid"  and  lending  pro- 
^r.ims 

.Americans  have  been  asked  to  acc«pt  t;.. 
governments  claim  that  Its  self-dehned  oij- 
jectlves  are  so  necessary  that  the  private  sec- 
tor, including  students  .is  well  .is  business- 
men, bankers  and  tourists,  housewives  ai.u 
Americm  investors  .sliould  sacrifice  their  ow 
i>bjecttves  and  best  interests  which  collectiv.  - 
ly  are  some  measure  of  what  Is  best  for  vv: 
>,ociety.  for  those  ol  the  Federal  governmen- 

This  discussion  may  seem  far  from  the 
issue  of  border  taxes,  but  it  is  closely  relater; 
indeed.  The  .Administration's  cure"  for  the 
payments  denclt  has  been  to  restrict  varlou 
sectors  of  our  private  transactions.  Buslnes  ■ 
men  know  much  Ijelter  than  I  Just  what 
these  programs  jiave  been,  and  I  will  not  cl'.' 
them  in  detail  liere  Surfice  it  to  say  that  the 
encroachment  upon  private  Initiative  and 
ireely  operating  international  market  begai. 
in  1963  with  the  interest  equalization  t.i\ 
.ind  lias  continued  .since  that  time  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  under  the  .Administration's  pro- 
cram  as  presented  to  the  House  Ways  ami 
.Means  Committee  on  February  .5.  all  aspcci 
of  the  private  International  transaction, 
would  be  controlled  except  trade  and  wha' 
Dr.  Klndleberger  relers  to  in  his  Feb.  1  testi- 
mony in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currenc. 
Comnuttee  as  the  'foreign  securities  pap. 
the  «14  billion  of  US.  corporate,  state  ai-.c 
local   securities  owned   by   foreigners. 

Some  m  the  .Administration,  particular;-. 
In  the  Treasury,  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress are  compelled  by  the  hobgoblin  of  coii- 
sistency  for  consistency's  .-iake.  They  insi.st 
that.  If  measures  are  taken  to  manipulate 
.dl  other  private  accounts,  then  measure- 
must  also  be  taken  to  manipulate  the  trade 
account  Such  manipulation  to  Increase  the 
.imount  of  the  trade  surplus  should  be  taken, 
they  argue,  even  though  the  trade  account 
is  now  In  surplus  i  though  there  is  dispute 
about  how  the  trade  surplus  should  be  meas- 
ured)  and  has  been  .-.ince  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury They  hold  to  this  position  even  thougl: 
the  .Administration's  expenditure  policy  li 
making  attainment  of  a  greater  trade  sur- 
plus more  difficult,  by  increasing  price  level- 
and  damaging  the  competitive  ability  of  ex- 
ports and  by  falling  to  realize  that  exports 
themselves  depend  on  US.  foreign  invest- 
ment 

.Now,  the  reasoning  goes.  In  u-hat  ways  car. 
we  manipulate  the  balance  of  trade?  Severai 
possibilities  have  been  considered.  One  wouM 
have  been  to  enact  a  tariff  surcharge  for 
balance  of  payments  reasons,  as  the  British 
did  in  1965.  Another  would  be  to  develop  .. 
US  border  tax  that  would  be  "legal"  under 
the  rules  of  the  General  .Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  would  in  some  measure  ta.x 
Imports  and  encourage  exports  by  means  >  : 
a  subsidy  or  tax  rebate.  Both  would  be  wav-^ 
of  raising  U.S  tariffs  without  directly  offend- 
ing t.ie  rules  of  the  OATT.  These  considera- 
tions, and  others,  were  discussed  In  the  days 
immediately  prior  to  the  President's  Januarv 
1  emergency  balance  of  payments  statement 
which  did,  at  Treasury's  insistence,  contain  .< 
sort  of  f*resldential  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing about  border  taxes.  Other  devices  con- 
sidered   are    export    subsidies,    government- 
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sponsored  export  cartels   and  reduced  duty 
:ree  allowances  for  tourists. 

But  when  Its  representatives  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  on  Monday,  Feb- 
rujiry  5.  the  .Administration's  proposals  did 
not  include  action  on  the  trade  account. 
.After  a  hard-fought  Internal  struggle,  the 
.Administration  \iew,  as  expressed  by  the 
rresldent's  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  was  that  Intensive  International 

onsultations  on  the  border  tax  issue  would 
be  pursued  on  the  base  that  had  been  laid 
by  several  years  (.f  study  in  the  Organization 
:or  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
.ind  by  discussion  of  the  border  tax  Issue  In 
t!ic  context  of  the  Kennedy  Round. 

But  at  the  conclusion  if  the  two-day  hear- 
.ncs  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Congressman  Mills,  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  "something"  had  to  be 
(lone  on  border  taxes.  He  Indicated  his  wish 
:o  consider  action  on  border  taxes  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Administration's  travel  package. 
Chairman  Mills'  statement  provides  a  major 
element  of  the  now  "urgent"  situation.  Then, 
•  .vo  days  later  In  his  speech  at  the  National 
!'ress  Club,  M.  Jean  Rev,  President  of  the 
1  ommlssion  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
launity  lEECi  expressed  the  Common  Mar- 
ket s  view  that  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
jroblem  was  not  a  balance  of  trade  matter 

tit  a  matter  of  domestic  economic  policy. 
He  said  the  EEC  considers  the  General  Agree- 
;iient  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  be  the  correct 
measure  of  its  conduct  on  the  border  tax 
:-sue.  and  he  said  that  the  adverse  effects  of 
■order  taxes  on  U.S.   foreign  trade  had  not 

et  been  proven.  He  also  said  that  Americans 
:iad  for  years  known  about  the  border  tax 
-vstem  that  was  being  formulated  In  the 
:-:ec.  and  had  taken  no  action  until  the 
•resent    "emergency" 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  border  tax 

sue  has  suddenly  become  urgent.  Congress- 
man .Mills'  Indications,  very  likely  backed 
by  the  Treasury  are  responsive  to,  and  sup- 
ported by,  the  view  of  some  of  American  In- 
,ustry  that  the  border  tax  does  in  fact  dls- 

dvantaec  them  and  that  an  easy  solution  to 
•he  problem  Is  In  fact  a  unilaterally  enacted 
■-'  .S   border  tax. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Key's  remarks  Indicate 

stiff  reluctance  to  change  the  EEC's  newly- 
f  rged  "TVA"  i  Taxe  sur  la  Valuer  AJout6) 
v'tem  of  border  taxes,  even  though  M.  Rey 
.:'.dicated  that  the  Community  would  be  wlU- 
.ng  to  discuss  with  us  this  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

THE  CUTS  OF  THE  BORDER  TAX 

-A   border  tax   Is  a   tax  on  Imports  equal 
J   the  amount   of   internal   'Indirect"   taxes 
n  domestic  products  during  the  manufac- 
■v.rlng  process.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  re- 
late on   exports   of   the  same   amount.   This 

■  :x  and  rebate  are  permitted  tinder  the  fair 
T.irie  rules  of  the  GencMl  Agreement  on  Tar- 
;-1s  and  Trade  'G.ATTl  to  allow  for  equali- 
.Mtion  of  the  tost  of  the  Imported  product 
"  ith  the  domestic  product. 

The  principle  on  which  the  system  rests 
:  -  (lie  of  classical  economic  theory  that  has 

■  een  seriously  questioned  only  since  the 
GATT    was    written    m    1947    The   theory   Is 

hat  all  direct  taxes  are  completely  absorbed 
'  V  the  producer  and  are  not  reflected  In 
:  ipher  prices,  and   that  all    "indirect"  taxes, 

r   taxes   on    products,   are   absorbed   by   the 
nstimcr. 

In  operation  this  would  mean  that  a  cor- 
;m. ration    would    not    reflect    the   cost   of    its 

direct  ilncomel  tax  bill  in  the  price  of  Us 
'"  uiget.  that  it  would  take  the  cost  of  the  tax 
;rimari!y  out  of  its  profits,  rather  than  cal- 

ilate  a  higher  price  for  the  widget  that 
"ovild  Include  the  cost  of  the  lax  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  profit.  In  other  "W'ords.  the  theory 
"vould  have  it  there  is  no  forward  "shifting'' 

:  the  tax  10  the  consumer  in  n  higher  price, 
:•  would  also  mean  that  the  corporation 
"'"hose  products  were  taxed  Indirectly  would 
set  a  price  for  its  product  regardless  of  the 
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cost  of  the  tax,  so  that  the  final  price  of 
the  product  would  be  raised  exactly  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  thus  be  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, or  "shifted"  onto,  the  consumer. 

These  classical  assumptions  have  been  very 
strongly  questioned.  Dr.  Milton  Leontlades, 
former  Director  of  Tax  Analysis,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  concludes  i 

"A  review  of  American  economists  would 
probably  now  indicate  general  acceptance  of 
partial  forward  shifting  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax  as  well  as  some  backward  shifting 
of  the  excise  tax.  The  extremes  of  full  shift- 
ing In  either  direction  are  for  the  most  part 
rejected." 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  this  theoretical 
flaw  for  the  Instant  problem?  It  is  this.  To 
the  extent  that  indirect  taxes  are  even  par- 
tially shifted  backward,  a  border  tax  adjust- 
ment equivalent  to  the  full  Internal  Indirect 
tax  has  the  same  effect  on  International  trade 
as  a  subsidy  for  exports  or  an  additional 
tariff  on  Imports.  To  the  extent  that  direct 
taxes  are  even  partially  shifted  forward  to 
the  consumer,  the  lack  of  a  border  adju.st- 
ment  for  direct  taxes  constitutes  a  form  of 
discrimination  In  International  trade  against 
this  form  of  taxation,  and  those  countries 
that  rely  In  major  part  upon  it 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  theory  of 
taxation  on  which  the  GATT's  border  tax 
rules  are  written  Is  faulty.  If  this  Is  indeed 
true,  then  the  OATT  rules  should  be  revised. 
In  my  view  the  requisite  factual  L.asis  for  a 
U.S.  response  to  M.  Rey's  Invitation  to  dis- 
cussion based  on  fact  does  exist. 

There  Is  another  reason  for  Joint  U.S. -EEC 
examination  of  the  border  tax  rules  in  the 
GATT  relating  to  a  discrepancy  between 
GATT's  definition  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  and  their  actual  application.  Theoret- 
ically, a  direct  tax  Is  a  tax  on  profits  and 
is  therefore  taken  out  of  profits,  and  an  in- 
direct tax  Is  a  tax  purely  on  the  cost  of  a 
product  at  point  of  sale.  In  practice  these 
two  taxes  do  not  appear  to  work  strictly  as 
defined. 

Take,  for  example,  the  value  added  tax 
(TVA)  employed  by  the  French  and  being 
adopted  by  the  other  five  Common  .Market 
countries.  The  TVA  Is  assessed  on  the  dif- 
ference between  each  firm's  sales  and  its 
purchases.  This  difference  Is  made  up  of  the 
costs  of  transforming  what  it  buys  into  what 
it  sells,  including  a  profit.  From  this  "value 
added"  in  the  course  of  production  EEC 
producers  are  allowed  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  that  are  paid  on  inputs  at  earlier 
stages  of  production. 

According  again  to  Dr.  Leontiadcs- 

"The  important  characteristic  shared  Ijy 
the  value-added  tax  and  the  corporate 
profits  tax  is  that  they  are  levied  directly 
on  producers.  Although  the  tax  base  of  the 
former  is  costs  plus  profits  while  the  latter  is 
profits  only,  they  are  both  taxes  on  busi- 
nesses rather  than  products. "'  .  .  .  "In  the 
literal  sense,  the  GATT  articles  for  border 
price  adjustments  include  only  taxes  which 
apply  directly  to  goods  or  products  and  there- 
fore would  exclude  the  value  added  tax." 

This  pointed  questioning  of  the  applic.i- 
tion  the  value  added  tax  indicates  another 
area  of  uncertainty  present  in  the  accepted 
system.  This  is  well  pointed  out  by  Helen 
Junz  in  her  study  published  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  compendium  of 
I'apers  titled  Issues  and  Objectives  of  U.S. 
Foreign   Trade   Policy    (October,    1967)  i 

""It  could  be  argued  that  the  distinction 
made  in  international  practice  between 
direct  and  Indirect  taxes  may  essentially  be 
arbitrary  and  seem  to  be  based  more  on 
prevailing  practice  than  on  theoretical  rea- 
soning. For  example,  it  Is  not  at  all  clear 
whether  employer  contributions  to  social 
security  fall  into  the  Indirect  or  the  direct 
tax  category,  although  GATT  practice  spe- 
cifically places  them  with  direct  taxes.  Con- 
versely, value  added  taxes,  according  to 
GATT  classification,  'are  considered  to  be 
indirect   t^xes.'  However,  value  added  taxes 
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fall  on  both  costs  and  profits  of  the  pro- 
ducer .  .  .  and  to  the  extent  that  they  fall 
on  profits  are  not  always  clearly  distingtiisli- 
able  Irom  a  profits  tax  in  their  effect  Never- 
theless corporate  profits  taxes  are  clit-ssified 
as  direct'  and  value  added  t.ixes  .-s  "in- 
direct' taxes." 

In  sum.  there  are  apparently  two  valid 
fjrounds  for  questioning  the  continued  .appli- 
cability of  the  present  taxation  system  First. 
there  is  the  apparently  faulty  theoretical 
ijasis  which  posits  that  direct  taxes  are  not 
at  all  shifted  forward,  and  that  indirect  taxes 
are  entirely  shifted  forward.  .Second  l.^  'he 
evidence  that  GATT's  rules  regarding  indirect 
taxation  are  applied  incorrectly  In  practice. 
In  fact,  it  is  argued  that  the  only  basis  for 
establishing  a  border  tax  adjustment  mech- 
anism in  any  country  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  its  Indirect  taxes  .ire  actually 
shifted  forward.  There  can  apparently  l)e  no 
dogmatic  assumptions  about  'he  extent  of 
snifting,  and  shilting  is  itself  difficul*  to 
measure,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  agree  on 
wliat  types  of  taxes  are  indirect  .uid  direct 

If  the  system  established  under  the  G.ATT 
.ind  lollowed  by  our  major  trading  iiartiicrs 
is  Incorrect,  then  .i  strong  case  exists  lor 
I  hanging  tlie  system  to  be  more  equitable  to 
the  U.S.  But  .1  o.use  can  .ilso  be  made  '.hat 
the  international  economy  liad  alre.idy  ad- 
justed to  the  border  tax  system  i  as  r.  existed 
prior  to  I96a)  .ind  thus  action  to  correct  past 
practice  would  be  futile. 

This  argument  is  well-stated  by  Sidney 
Weintraub,  former  Chief  of  the  Commercial 
Policy  Division  of  the  State  Department  in 
a  paper  prepared  for  a  symposium  ot  •he 
NAM  on  Taxes  and  International  Business, 
m  1965. 

'Since  the  present  complex  of  exciiaiige 
rates  gradually  emerged  during  the  late  i940's 
and  the  1950's  when  the  present  struct  "are  of 
taxes  and  corresponding  border  adjustnienUs 
were  in  large  measure  already  established,  the 
latter  must  implicitly  have  been  accounted 
for  in  the  present  structure  of  taxes  and  cor- 
responding border  adjustments  in  the  ex- 
change rates.  In  other  words  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  if  the  system  of  border 
.(diustments  for  indirect  taxes  had  not  been 
in  effect  during  these  years,  the  rates  of  ex- 
change would  be  diflerent  from  what  they 
actually  are." 

Though  the  international  trade  system 
may  Indeed  liave  already  adjusted  to  the 
border  tax,  changes  in  border  tax  adjustment 
rates  such  as  the  Common  Market  ;s  now 
'tuidcrtaking  cannot  bo  adjusted  !;y  exchange 
rates  under  our  present  fixed  exchange  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  according  to  Helen  Junz,  pos- 
sible trade  distorting  effects  of  new  border 
adjustments  now  are  of  much  grea'er  concern 
then  they  were  in  the  past   .  .  ."" 

.Action  has  in  a  sense  been  "conimanded," 
and  tne  revisions  of  the  border  t  ix  .-\.-i"in 
do  give  ample  cause  lor  well-considered  U.S. 
'  orrective  action. 

WHAT    DO    WE    DO    -'\BOUT    THE    tOP.DL?.     I  \X 
PROBLEM  ,' 

1.  The  U.S.  could  impose  a  border  tax  that 
would  reflect  our  domestic  Federal  jnanu- 
facturers'  excises,  and  other  Indirect  taxes 
That  become  costs  of  business,  such  as  state 
excise  taxes,  and  perhaps  property  taxes. 
Summing  up  the  cost  ot  these  taxes,  which 
differ  not  only  among  states  but  among  in- 
dividual firms  in  separate  industries,  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  accurately  and  perhaps 
■.vould  be  difficult  to  Justify  in  t-rms  of  the 
existing  GATT  rules.  Even  if  it  '.'ere  legally 
possible,  estimates  put  such  a  tax  merely  at 
about  2  to  3''  .  If  Imposed  at  the  border  such 
a  tax  miitht  give  certain  Industries  a  slight 
margin  of  relief,  but  it  might  also  distort 
supply  relationshii^s  by  increasing  t'ne  cost 
of  certain  raw  material.--,  to  industries  already 
facing  rising  cost-s  ui  an  inflationary  economy. 

.Another  uncertainty  in  this  cour.se  of 
action  v.'ould  be  the  respo.rse  of  our  trading 
partners    Other   countries,   such   ns   dnada 
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and  Japan,  could  Justify  a  border  tax  equal 
to.  jr  higher  than  our  own,  because  their 
indirect  internal  tax  burdens  are  said  to  be 
greater  than  ours  Canada  is  said  to  have 
indirect  internal  taxes  that  total  more  than 
do  those  of  the  US  C.mada  Is  reported,  in 
lact.  to  have  informed  the  U  :i  that  It  couid 
and  would  match  any  U  S  border  tax  polnt- 
for-pulnt  •■  Thus  .my  advantage  we  might 
^aln  m  our  trade  with  this  major  trading 
partner   would    be   Immediately    removed 

2.  The  US  could  obtain  changes  in  the 
OATT  rule  so  as  to  be  able  to  reflect  our 
direct  taxes  in  border  tax  adjustments 
Helen  Junz  indicates  that,  In  lier  view,  such 
a  course  would  meet  with  considerable 
administrative  problems.  Even  If  the  dettree 
of  shifting,  which  to  complicate  matters  may 
actually  vary  from  product  to  product  and 
from  countr-.  to  country  as  well  is  over  time, 
can  be  acctu-ately  determined.  It  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  tax  embodied  in  the  price  of 
a  speciflc  product.  ' 

But  '.here  are  other  .«pects  to  this  possible 
course  of  action  that  are  more  sobering  The 
OECD  has  presented  .'itatlstlcs  to  Indicate 
that  the  total  tax  burden  of  the  United  States 
is  lower  than  that  of  either  the  United  King- 
dom, Prftuce.  Germany.  Italy,  or  the  Nether- 
lauds  :a  .terms  of  general  government  ex- 
penditures as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  m  1965  Thus  a  case  Is  made  that, 
because  Europe.uis  rely  <is  extensively  .ts  the 
US  on  direct  taxes  on  profits,  they  could 
be  .ible  ;o  reflect  their  direct  tax  burdens 
in  border  tax  adjustments  also 

If  the  U  3.  should  not  adopt  either  of  these 
two  coiu-ses  of  action.  I  would  propose  cer- 
tain >ther  .ipproaches  that  might  prove  :tn 
acceptable  way  of  addressing  the  problem 
For  even  though  the  new  'oncern  with  the 
ixirder  tax  issue  may  be  stimulated  by  ex- 
ternal matters  such  ,is  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  Administration  expenditure  pol- 
icy. It  IS  a  very  real  problem  for  which 
workable  solutions  must  be  found  But  these 
solutions  must  be  responsibly  selected,  or 
we  might  And  that  we  could  actually  damage 
our  own  [)osUlon  both  m  the  .short  and  the 
long  term  For  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  m  an  escalating  retaliatory  situation 
the  US  could  Justify  a  smaller  burden  of 
taxation  reflectable  at  the  border  than  any 
of  our  major  industrial  trading  partners. 

Discussions  with  the  EEC  must  be  con- 
tinued based  on  V  3  conviction  that  the  rule 
.md  the  practice  on  *he  border  tax  system 
have  both  theoretical  and  operational  short- 
comings .Vf'{70ftaf!on.s  Implv  'hat  a  quid  pro 
quo  a  balancing  of  interests  and  offers,  must 
be  undertaken  I  would  argue  that.  If  'he 
.system  Is  wrong,  and  If  indeed  It  can  be 
shown  to  be  wTong.  then  a  negotiation  per  se 
should  not  be  required  The  EEC's  recent  as- 
surance m  Washington  that  they  are  willing 
to  reason  with  us  in  our  attempts  to  solve 
our  problems  should  he  tested  on  this  point 
partKniiarly. 

Initially.  I  suggest  that  the  basis  for  as- 
sessing the  border  tax  be  changed  Presently 
the  EEC  levies  Its  border  taxes  on  the  duty- 
paid  cost  including  freight  \  elf  value  of  Im- 
ports while  the  U  3  adjusts  for  Its  indirect 
taxes  I  our  few  remaining  manufacturers, 
sumptuary  and  regulatory  excise  taxes  i.  on 
the  duty-paid  fob  (freight  on  board)  basis 
The  US  should  seek  to  ha'.e  the  EEC  assess 
Its  tKjrUer  adjustment  (jn  the  elf  basis  ad- 
nisted  clownward  by  10  to  represent  an  fob 
value  .find  the  US  shotild  also  assess  Its 
border  adjustments  on  the  fob  T.alue 

Secondly,  the  US  should  attempt  to  reach 
a  standstill  agreement  with  the  Common 
Market  iintU  .i  resolution  of  the  problem  and 
an  .ippropriate  change  in  the  system  Is  ob- 
tained 

Thirdly,  the  U.S  should  declare  as  Its  long 
term  objective  change  In  the  OATT  rule  'o 
take  account  of  the  practical  shortcomings 
of   the  fuU-forward-shiftmg  of  the  Indirect 
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!a.x  The  slilltlng  iis*umptlons  of  OATT  could 
be  modified  to  reflect  the  dltferent  character- 
istics of  different  types  of  indirect  taxes. 
ShlftablUty  co\ild  be  calculated  .iccordlng  to 
the  U  S  excl.se  tax  and  the  U  K  purchase  tax. 
the  cascade  type  of  turnover  tax.  and  the 
value  added  tax  Thus  similar  .shifting  as- 
sumption for  similar  taxes  would  be  defined, 
even  though  the  process  of  definition  would 
still  be  dlfflcult  A  tighter  detlnltlon  of  any 
Indirect  tax"  also  appears  necesssary 

What  If  the  EEC  were  completely  Intransi- 
gent and  refused  In  .iny  way  to  alter  the 
basis  of  Its  assessment  of  tiie  border  tax 
or  to  slow  the  time  table  for  Its  movement 
to  a  unified  T\'A.  or  to  consider  opening  the 
OATT  for  a  change  of  rules  to  reflect  dlffer- 
t-nces  in  shlflablUty? 

US  options  in  this  event  are  several  One 
would  be  to  use  the  clause  U  S.  negotiators 
laserted  In  the  memoranda  .-iccompanylng 
final  Kennedy  Round  protocols  and  demand 
a  concession  under  GATT's  riulUflcatlon  and 
Impairment  procedure,  or  unilaterally  adjust 
Its  own  tariff  to  elTect  compensation.  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  we  reaffirmed  our  right  to 
seek  compensation  If  the  proposed  border  tax 
'■hanges  in  the  Common  Market  Impair  »he 
value  of  the  tariff  concessions  we  received 
in  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Proving  impairment  of  concessions,  how- 
ever, would  reqvilre  that  we  demonstrate  to 
•he  EEC  m  concrete  trade  terms  how  the  In- 
reise  of  their  border  tax  adversely  .'iffects 
U  S  expKirts  This  could  be  a  difficult  burden 
of  proof  Even  If  we  could  prove  It,  the  EEC 
Itself  reaffirmed  Its  .idherence  to  the  GATT's 
border  taxation  rules  as  the  authority  on 
which  '-o  Justify  any  effect  of  the  border  tax. 
.adverse  'o  US    trade  or  not. 

Another  option  suggested  is  use  of  the 
oun'^rvalUng  duty  permitted  by  Section  303 
of  the  Tariff  .Act  >f  1930  and  permissible 
under  GATT.  But  even  this  course  la  fraught 
with  complications.  One  Is  that  the  U.S. 
■oun'w^rvalllng  duty  has  never  ijeen  applied 
igalnst  'he  reb.ite  of  an  indirect  tax.  How- 
ever, the  Treasury's  Interpretation  of  .Section 
303  could  be  changed  by  legislation  which 
would  simply  require  application  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  to  indirect  taxes  that  are 
rebated,  or  that  ,ire  "inequitably  "  ..pplled  on 
the  basis  of  faulty  forward  shifting  assump- 
tions. This  tx>uld  mean  than  an  Administra- 
tion travel  package"  could  be  amended  to 
include  such  a  provision.  I  must  observe, 
.^lowever,  that  such  an  amendment  would 
probibly  be  contrary  to  GATT's  countervall- 
.ng  duty  rule. and  would  cert\lnly  run  against 
the  intent  and  the  interpretation  of  GATT's 
border  tax  rule 

lONCt-VSION 

The  above  discussion  should  be  adequate 
•o  demonstrate  'hat  this  is  a  most  complex, 
and  even  dangerous  issue  If  the  US  were 
to  act  *iXi  hastily,  we  could  in  fact  be  con- 
fronted with  foreign  retaliation  that  would 
really  hvirt  The  beet  solution  Is  unquestloa- 
ibly  to  secure  Immediate  European  willing- 
ness to  alter  their  system.  In  terms  of  pro- 
portion of  GNP  related  to  foreign  tr.ide  the 
Europeans  by  and  Urge  have  more  to  lose 
than  we.  though  our  present  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  would  m-ike  very  serious  any 
European  action  sharply  to  affect  our  pre«ent 
t:r,orable  trade  balance. 
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The   Monetary  Problem 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

■  )F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februarv  20.  1968 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weak- 
ne.s.s  of  the  administratian's  program  to 


bolster  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  re- 
flected in  the  column  of  John  Chamber- 
lain as  printed  in  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  on  Januar>'  13,  1968.  As 
Representative  Udall  and  I  said  In  an 
appeal  to  the  NATO  governments  on 
January  1 : 

Tlie  international  monetary  system  will 
continue  to  hang  by  the  slender  thread  of 
national  .'•elf-interest  until  some  sort  of  fed- 
eral governmental  structure  brings  nations 
together.  No  one  can  accurately  forecast  the 
durability  of  that  thread,  nor  predict  with 
certainty  the  circumstances  or  hour  when 
It  will  break. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Even  ft  hopeful  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  federal  structure  would  In 
itself  ease  the  worry  and  nervousness  that 
now  plagues  international  monetary  affairs 
It  might  retard  ir  even  halt  the  movement 
toward  devaluation  of  currencies,  and  Euro- 
pean demands  for  US.  gold. 

The  Atlantic  Union  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  232,  now  spon- 
.sored  or  supported  publicly  by  97  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  can  be  the  means  of 
initiating  that  hopeful  step. 

The  text  of  the  Chamberlain  column 
follows : 

iFrom  the  Richmond   :  Va  l   Tlmes-Dlspatch, 

.Jan    13.  1968) 

Three  .Musketeers  or  Doom 

This  column  should  perhaps  leave  financial 
predictions  to  the  wizards  of  the  market 
pages,  but  it  Is  disturbed  by  the  Judgments 
nf  some  of  its  most  respected  friends  that 
the  administrations  program  for  saving  the 
dollar  is  a  too-httle.  and-too-Iate  business. 
The  reason  for  worry  is  that  the  Judgmatical 
critics  were  right  all  along  in  predicting  the 
downfall  of  the  British  pound,  and  now  see 
the  dollar  following  along  in  a  couple  of 
years 

When  George  Sch'Aartz.  the  London  Sun- 
day Times  financial  writer,  concurs  with 
Clarence  Strelt.  the  crusader  for  a  true  po- 
litical union  of  the  Atlantic  nations,  and 
when  EUot  Janeway.  the  hard-boiled  analyst 
who  has  Just  written  The  Economics  of 
Crisis."  agrees  with  both  of  them  that  trou- 
ble can't  be  sidestepped  by  such  things  .as 
cutting  down  .jn  foreign  travel  .Ulowances. 
then  it  is  time  to  stop,  look  and  listen. 

Clarence  Strelt  is  the  most  willing  prophet 
•imong  the  three  musketeers  of  doom.  .Since 
1963  he  has  been  forecasting  the  downfall  of 
the  pound  and  the  dollar  dn  that  order)  If 
something  weren't  done  to  bring  about  a 
more  perfect  union  of  the  Western  world 
Mr.  strelt  has  all  along  insisted  that  the 
Communists  expect  to  'Ain  without  a  mili- 
tary fight,  merely  by  waiting  for  a  monetary 
crash  and  depression  to  undermine  their 
Victims  from  within. 

Now  Clarence  Strelt  says.  'I  stick  my  neck 
out  again,  as  regards  1968.  despite  the  pre- 
vailing forecasts  of  the  economists."  Moscow, 
he  reminds  us.  has  not  been  as  blatant  as 
De  G.iuKe  In  Its  attack  on  the  dollar.  But 
■by  rattling  from  time  to  time  Its  armed 
power,  it  has  kept  the  US.  giving  foreign  aid 
that  weakens  the  dollar."  and  "by  backing 
North  Vietnam  and  Egypt.  It  weakens  the 
dollar  still  more,  and  adds  to  .Atlantic  dis- 
union and  distrust  of  the  V  S  "  .All  this,  says 
Strelt.  has  made  a  monetary  crash  possible 
that  would  see  the  dollar  following  the  pound 
within  a  year 

Janeway  thinks  that  Johnson's  "dollar 
gamble  amounts  t3  a  bet  on  the  bludgeon." 
The  administration's  idea  is  to  frighten  Eu- 
TOfye  into  takinii  dollars  without  calling  for 
gold  When  EK?  Gaulle  sees  his  big  sununer 
take  from  U  S  tourists  drying  up.  so  the 
theory  runs,  he'll  come  to  heel  along  with 
most   of    the    European   central    banks.   But 
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Jaiieway  doubts  that  the  private  holders  of 
the     EurcKloUar"  will  cooperate.  A  new  cycle 
t  '.corldwlde  contraction  is  now  In  motion. 
George     Schwartz,     the     London     Sunday 
Times   linancial    man.    was   one  of   the   par- 
ucip.ints   in    the   Mont   Pelerln   Society   eco- 
nomic iKJiicy  discussions  held  last  September 
1:1   Vichy.   France.   .As  an  observer  In   Vichy, 
I  w.is  particularly  taken  with  his  sweet  \\'ay 
it    phrasing   the   most   gloomy   prognostlca- 
'lons    He  points  out  that  the  U.S.  shows  no 
desire  to  learn  from  what  has  happened  in 
Brit.un.   and    is   therefore   doomed  to  repeat 
.;U  of  the  Labor  government's  mistakes. 

Tlie  British   have  operated  on  the  theory 
that  .inytlung  can  be  afforded  at  home,  since 
\ou  pay  lor  It  in  paper  that  is  "owed  to  your- 
elves  "    And    they    have    tried    to    stave    off 
r\ternal    insolvency   by   such   dodges  as  the 
irohibition   or   limitation   of   foreign   travel. 
ri.e  dodges  didn't  work,  .uid  the  pound  ecl- 
ipsed for  the  far  more  fundamental  reason 
■:nt  British  industry  had  become  inefficient 
t  Lome,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  export. 

rv.e    dollar,    so    the    three    musketeers    of 

:  lorn  'hat  have  been  mentioned  in  this  col- 

:nn  .icree  iu  thinking,  will  liit  the  toboggan 

ecavise   of   a   combination   of   domestic   and 

■  jreiun    reasons.   A   *2   or  $3    billion   annual 

iiettcit  on  our  external  balance  of  payments 

ould  be  digested,  but  a  $30  billion  domestic 

>udcet  deficit  must  cause  every  dollar  holder 

brxid   to  distrust  our  finanoial  sanity.  We 

nay   owe   it   to  ourselves."    but   why   should 

the   private   holder  of   the    "Eurodollar"   be 

aught  in  the  switches  when  gold  is  an  avall- 

.ble  alternative? 


Rationale  for  Areawide  Hospital  Planning 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  extremely 

.riteresting    article    entitled    "Conversa- 

lon.s:  The  Rationale  for  Areawide  Hos- 

•ital  Planning,"  appears  in  the  February 

'.968   issue  of  Trustee,   the  journal  for 

:io.<5pital  governing  boards.  It  is  a  tran- 

cnpt  of  a  roundtable  discussion  of  the 

:)ast  experiences,  current  problems,  and 

ruture    purposes    of    areawide    hospital 

ilanning.  The  article  is  the  second  in  a 

enes  of  i^ublications  sponsored  as  a  pub- 

.c    service    by    Automatic    Retailers   of 

Xmerica,  Inc.,  hospital  food  management 

iivision  and  appears  in  Ti'ustee  by  per- 

.ni.ssionof  ARA. 

The  distinguished  participants  in  the 
oundtable  discussion  are:  Donald  R. 
Newkirk,  executive  director,  Ohio  Hos- 
:jital  Association:  Harald  M.  Graning, 
MD .  Assistant  Surgeon  General.  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service;  Ray  E.  Brown. 
:  xecutive  vice  president.  Affiliated  Hospi- 
•als  Center,  Boston;  Frank  S.  Groner, 
administrator.  Baptist  Memorial  Hospi- 
'al.  Memphis;  Leroy  E.  Bumey,  M.D., 
•  ice  president  for  health  services.  Temple 
'University,  Philadelphia;  and  Harvey  T. 
Stephens,  executive  vice  president,  ARA 
Services,  and  president,  ARA-Slater 
School  and  College  Services  and  ARA 
Hospital  Food  Management  Divisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  much  of  the  impetus 
:or  areawide  planning  derives  from  leg- 
islation that  has  been  developed  in  Con- 
gress during  recent  years,  I  feel  that  this 
::'.terim  and  unofficial  progress  report 
Will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
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Conversations:  The  Rationale  for  Areawids 
Hospital  Planning 
Ray  E.  Brown:  The  purpose  of  our  dis- 
cussion Is  to  point  up  some  of  the  major 
reasons  why  so  much  attention  is  being  di- 
rected to  the  need  for  communiiywide  hos- 
pital planning,  and  why  results  in  this  direc- 
tion have  not  been  as  great  as  might  be 
expected.  To  define  our  topic,  community- 
wide  hospital  planning  Is  concer.-.td  with  the 
way  hospitals  fit  into  the  total  health  care 
system  of  the  community,  as  opposed  to  the 
way  they  are  htted  together  internally. 

In  recent  years  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  internal  hospital  planniiiG.  I'he  re- 
sults are  improved  effectiveness  a::d  eiiiclency 
in  the  individual  hospital's  internal  i;pcra- 
tions.  This  does  not  me.^.n.  however,  that  the 
hospital  is  doing  the  bc.=  t  Job  for  the  com- 
munity. Doing  a  thing  well  is  not  the  i^ame 
as  doing  the  best  thing. 

When  is  a  hospital  doing  thp  best  things 
for  Its  community?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion should  be  about  the  same  as  a  stiitment 
of  the  purposes  and  goals  of  communitywldo 
hospital  planning.  Dr.  Burney,  could  you  lead 
off  our  examination  of  the  lums  and  goals  of 
this  movement?   ' 

Leroy  E.  Burney.  MD.:  The  major  respon- 
.sibllity  of  the  hospital  as  a  community 
health  center  rather  than  an  isolated  entity 
is  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  popula- 
tion. Under  that  concept,  communltywlde 
planning  should  be  aimed  at  helping  each  of 
the  hospitals,  as  part  of  the  whole,  to  achieve 
Us  greatest  potential  In  the  delivery  of  li'gh 
quality  health  care  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  resources  and  jjeople. 

Donald  R.  Newklrk:  Mr.  Brown  Implied  in 
his  opening  remarks  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  areawide  hospital  planning  have 
not  been  to  date  as  great  as  its  promise.  Per- 
haps what  should  precede  this  question  Is 
the  motivation  of  the  hospital.  Is  doing  the 
best  job  for  its  community  a  part  of  Its  moti- 
vation? If  the  hospital  board  sits  around  the 
table  and  says,  "We  want  to  plan  because  we 
want  to  do  a  better  community  job,"  that's 
fine.  But  many  times  the  planning  process 
comes  about  when  the  hospital  board  says, 
"We  need  money  and  the  only  way  we  can 
get  it  is  to  cooperate  with  this  planning 
organization  which  has  been  set  up  in  our 
area." 

Dr.  Burney:  I  agree.  Whether  It's  a  hospital, 
a  board  of  trustees,  a  medical  staff,  or  a  uni- 
versity, It's  only  human  nature  to  resist  co- 
ordination and  integration.  There  is  the  fear 
of  destroying  the  freedom,  the  security  of 
what  they've  done  in  the  past.  However,  we 
aren't  actually  performing  our  function  as  a 
part  of  the  total  health  care  system  in  the 
community  unless  we  do  overcome  some  of 
these  traditional  restraints  and  plan  jointly. 
In  this  way  we  preserve  the  very  freedom  that 
we  believe  Is  threatened. 

Mr.  Brown:  Before  we  discuss  this  very  im- 
portant factor  of  motivation,  could  we  de- 
scribe the  individual  hospital's  role  within  its 
community,  given  the  best  sort  of  planning? 
Frank  S.  Groner:  We  all  know  the  hospital 
board  does  its  best  Job  when  it  fulfills  the 
needs  of  that  segment  of  the  community  for 
which  it  has  accepted  responsibility.  But  one 
of  the  difficulties  a  hospital  board  faces  Is 
having  at  Its  command  the  Information  nec- 
essary to  know  what  truly  are  the  needs  of  a 
community.  Here  Is  where  a  planning  agency 
finds  its  role.  One  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
voluntary  hospital  system  Is  that  we.  ad- 
ministrators and  boards  of  trustees,  build  up 
tremendous  loyalties  to  a  given  institution. 
These  loyalties  very  often  become  much 
greater  than  loyalties  to  community  needs. 

Mr.  Brown:  A  common  statement  is  that 
the  hospital  serves  its  role  best  when  It  fits 
Into  the  overall  system  of  medical  care  by 
providing  resources  at  the  proper  level — at 
the  proper  time.  In  the  proper  place,  at  the 
proper  cost.  In  this  sense  hospital  planning 
is  a  systemlzation  or  rationalization  of  the 
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total  medical  care  picture  and  the  role  that 
the  individual  hcspiuil  plays  in  this  rational- 
ized system. 

Why  doesn't  this  occur  automatically? 
What  is  inherent  about  the  hospital  system 
that  calls  for  something  beyond  individual 
decisions  by  Individual  tnterprises?  For  in- 
stance, the  supermarkets  have  no  formal 
planning  mechanism.  Why  should  the  hos- 
pitals need  a  communltywlde  planning  de- 
vice? 

You  mentioned  the  interest  each  hospital 
has  in  its  own  iitfairs.  its  desire  to  grow — very 
great  values  we  don't  want  to  destroy.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  you  made  the  point,  Frank, 
that  these  values  led  into  a  sort  of  ad  hoc 
decision-making  process  by  which  ihe  parts 
were  responding  without  relationship  to  the 
whole. 

Dr.  Burney:  Doesn't  this  relate  also  to 
planning  bodies  outside  the  health  Held? 
Most  cities  have  well  established  city  plan- 
ning commissions.  Their  activities  are  largely 
conhned  to  transportation,  communication, 
location  of  certain  cultural  projects,  and  re- 
lated functions.  But  they  make  a  point  to  in- 
clude community  representation  on  their 
planning  commission  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional representation  with  its  vested  inter- 
est, albeit  enlightened.  Isn't  this  part  of  our 
problem  with  regional  planning  bodies?  So 
often  we  plan  with  the  same  people  with 
whom  we  work  all  the  time.  We  don't  bring 
into  the  planning  mechanism  6ome  of  the 
community  leaders  who  may  have  a  broader 
perspective,  a  more  enlightened  view  than 
some  of  us  who  forget  occasionally  that  we 
are  not  an  isolated  entity  but  a  part  of  the 
whole  system. 

Mr.  Brown :  At  this  point,  perhaps  Harald 
Graning,  who  deals  with  these  matters  dally, 
would  review  how  far  hospital  planning  has 
developed  in  this  country,  how  it  is  set  up, 
financed,  staffed,  controlled. 

Harald  M.  Graning,  M.D.:  Since  1960  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  number 
of  areawide  planning  groups  throughout  the 
country.  Responding  to  public  need,  a  great 
many  hospital  administrators,  boards  of  trus- 
tees, practicing  physicians  and  people  in  the 
community  have  created  areawide  planning 
groups  whose  boards  of  directors  have  been 
essentially  made  up  of  a  power  structure  in 
the  community.  Supporting  Lee's  viewpoint, 
the  inyoivement  of  people  outside  the  health 
field  does  contribute  a  broader  point  of  view. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  60  area- 
wide  planning  agencies  that  have  received 
some  assistance  from  the  federal  government 
and  there  are  an  additional  16  in  the  de- 
velopmental stage  without  such  support. 
They  vary  in  size,  ability,  scope  of  service, 
and  adequacy  of  staffing.  Their  interest  has 
been  largely  limited  to  trying  to  adjudicate, 
between  hospitals  in  the  community,  the 
points  of  view  on  expansion  plans.  Some  have 
considered  the  adequacy  of  nursing  home  fa- 
cilities. A  very  few  are  taking  a  look  at  hos- 
pital manpower  needs  In  serving  the  com- 
munity. 

The  more  enlightened  Individual  hospitals 
are  supporting  good  areawide  planning. 
They  recognize  that  It  Is  not  prudent  for 
each  hospital  In  the  community  to  try  to 
cope  Individually  with  the  rapid  medical  ad- 
vances that  make  possible  very  high  and 
specialized  levels  of  care,  and  that  decisions 
should  be  made  on  a  community  basis  In 
terms  of  the  patient's  best  Interest.  Thus 
we  have  begun  to  think  about  the  sharing 
and  purchase  of  services,  the  more  adequate 
provision  of  laboratory  and  x-ray  services 
to  physicians,  and  the  extent  to  which  auto- 
mation can  contribute  to  better  hospital 
practice. 

Mr.  Brown:  Isn't  It  true.  Harald.  that 
though  these  planning  agencies  do  receive 
governmental  support  in  their  Initial  stages, 
the  control  remains  In  the  community? 

Mr.  Graning:  Yes.  *n  all  instances  where 
federal  support  has  been  given,  the  commu- 
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nltv  :'self  has  raised  SOparwnt  of  the  oper- 
ating budget  The  federftl  foternment  makes 
financial  .iU<3callon  through  the  state  agency 
and  thus  the  relevance  to  the  community 
planning  of  overall   state   need   Is  isaured 

Mr  Groner  Another  facer  I  would  like 
to  introduce  Is  timing,  why  we  are  sitting 
here  today  The  concept  of  regional  planning 
of  health  facilities  Is  gaining  In  poptilarlty, 
even  be<;omlng  a  shibboleth  aming  the  more 
sophisticated  hospital  administrators  The 
interest  has  been  created  Moral  obliga- 
tions   on     ippllcatlons    follow 

Why  haven  t  we  done  anything  more  about 
If  On  examination,  this  Is  natural  Our 
heriwge  has  been  to  look  to  individual  Ini- 
tiative, to  believe  In  free  enterprise.  In  com- 
petition, as  the  way  to  build  the  bett«r 
mousetrap  The  change  toward  group  plan- 
ning has  been  brought  about  by  the  develop- 
ments m  the  last  two  decades,  the  tremen- 
dous demands  on  hospital  care  No  longer 
can  a  physician  work  solely  out  of  his  little 
black  bag  Our  street*  couldn't  carry  '.he  van 
necessary  to  take  the  equipment  to  the 
patients  home  :f  he  Is  to  have  access  to 
everything  he  needs 

.\nother  fact  ta  the  ecouotnlc  transforma- 
tion .11  recent  times  Hospitals  have  become 
tremeiidou5  Dusiiiesaes  The  operating  cost. 
Juet  irv  ahort-term  general  hospitals.  Is  $14 
billion  now  .md  will  Increase  to  i20  billion  by 
.ib.iut  1070  The  public  ha«  a  $30  billion  in- 
vestment.  All  segments  of  our  society  coti- 
^lder  health  care  its  an  Inalienable  native 
right  Having  made  such  a  large  Investment, 
the  public  IS  beginning  to  take  a  real  h.ird 
loDk  at  hospitals  It  Is  iiikln*;  some  search- 
ing questions  of  the  hospital  svstem  Tlie 
whole  phenomenon  of  ireawide  planning  for 
health  facilities  emerges  from  this  back- 
ground 

Mr  Brown  Another  way  to  look  at  it; 
what  are  the  penalties  that  a  community 
piys  ,ii  a  result  >■!  lack  of  planning? 

Dr  Burnev  Not  to  minimize  the  Impor- 
t  »nce  of  the  growing  number  and  activities 
of  areawlde  planning  groups  mv  Impression 
IS  that  mf>st  of  them  .ixe  more  concerned 
about  the  number  of  beds  nr  modernization 
and  not  del  ing  Into  the  real  health  needs  of 
The  'otal  rummunity.  the  availability  of 
health  ciixe  and  how  n  hospital  can  Join  with 
■  ther  community  agencies  In  meetlnf^  these 
needs.  How  many  are  duing  research  and 
evaluation  m  this  planning  pr'-X-ess""  Quality 
care  IS  seriously  affected  by  this  lack  of 
planning.  b\-  this  Isolation  of  the  hosplUl 
Irom  the  whole  area 

Mr  Brown  Regardini:  qu.tUty  care,  we 
could  think  of  omissions  We  hear  so  much 
ab<iut  too  many  cobalt  bombs  but  little  is 
being  said  within  hospital  administration 
and  the  medical  proiesslon  about  the  numer- 
ous levels  and  types  of  care  that  are  not 
available 

Mr  Newkirk  A  good  point  Has  the  public 
demand  for  planning  created  .i  crisis  situa- 
tion In  many  planning  organizations  which 
says  we  mvist  ccver  our  reai.  or  we  must 
explain  certain  things,  rather  than  -.enture 
Into  the  larger  planning  ;ts[>ects'' 

Mr.  Groner:  As  Ray  «.ald.  there  are  so  many 
things  bigger  than  cobalt  bombs.  Planning 
councils  should  look  at  consolidation  of  serv- 
ices In  many  communities,  especially  metro- 
politan areas,  there  are  institutions  that 
should  not  even  be  m  existence  We  should 
look  at  who  is  rendering  obstetrical  service 
and  who  -ihould  render  it  In  towns  with  a 
multiplicity  of  hosplUls.  virtually  all  ren- 
dering this  service,  the  personnel  Is  spread 
thin,  occupancy  Is  low,  costs  are  high  The 
same  is  true  about  pediatrics  It's  unfortu- 
nate that  some  isolated  specialty  hospitals 
•A'lth  a  low  occupancy  have  been  encouraged 
to  srow.  We  should  take  a  look  at  the  size  of 
hospiuis.  The  New  "Vork  City  planning 
agency  has  said  that  no  metropolitan  hos- 
pital can  do  a  ?ood  Job  with  under  400  beds 
Mr   Newkirk:  Coming  from  an  -urea  where 
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'.here  are  six  planning  agencies.  I  can  say 
their  effectiveness  is.  In  a  general  sense  di- 
rectly proportional  to  their  age.  The  older 
ines  that  have  successfully  fought  the  brush 
.nres  and  won  the  confidence  of  medical  staffs 
ind  community  are  Into  these  deeper  prob- 
lems and  doing  a  very  fine  Job  The  newer 
ones  are  in  on  the  basis  of  a  cri.sis  operation 
They  need  money,  the  public  ;s  demanding 
explanations  of  costs  Congrese  is  demanding 
justification  as  regards  Medicare  and  other 
federal  programs  Then  the  board  of  trustees 
the  medical  staff  still  may  not  be  convinced 
that  this  whole  iilannlnif  thing  Is  needed  be- 
C4u.se.  after  nil.  'we're  In  Wapakonets.  Ohio, 
m  our  opinion  doing  well  for  our  commu- 
nity. «nd  therefore  unconcerned  with  over- 
ill  planning  " 

Mr  Groner  TJie  'iltlmate  penalty  to  the 
ommunlty  of  inadequate  or  poor  planning 
is  In  the  present  and  future  liealth  of  the 
people  .ind  the  cost  they  are  paying  One  of 
our  problems  In  selling  community  planning 
Is  our  negative  approach  to  It  'There  Is  a 
positive  approach,  for  instance,  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  facilities.  :ind  m  all- 
out  attack  on  the  health  manpower  problem. 
Also,  we  have  to  hurl  the  challenge  back  to 
the  public,  not  to  use  health  service  ,-ind 
hospital  care  unnecessarily 

Mr  Brown:  Speaking  as  the  public  now 
have  you  :ia  ;in  administrator  provided  my 
doctor  and  me  with  the  range  of  alternatives'" 
YcAi  accuse  me  of  going  to  the  hospital  and 
crawling  between  the  sheets  of  the  acute 
hospital  bed.  hut  have  we  planned  a  system 
of  hospital  care  that  would  allow  the  doctor 
to  choose  between  making  me  a  walking 
patient,  bed  patient  or  extended  care  patlenf 
Mr  Groner  In  this  area  how  do  you  chal- 
lenge the  .idminlstrator  of  the  future'?  Tlie 
time  li  past  when  he  or  the  bcnird  of  trustees 
can  truncate  health  care  at  anv  one  point 
and  ^y  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  our 
obligation  There  are  the  levels  of  care  the 
long-term  patient,  the  Intermediate  patient 
and  so  on  Hospitals  must  reevaluate  not 
only  their  outpatient  services,  but  the  emer- 
gency department  which  is  more  and  more 
becoming  the  doctor's  office  in  off  hours.  It 
probably  results  In  a  conservation  of  person- 
nel and  dollars.  The  h.->spital  should  look  for- 
ward to  home  care  programs  -md  even  go  into 
construction  programs  to  make  it  a  complete 
health  center,  providing  physicians'  ofHces 
and  other  facllries 

Dr.  Granlng  We  really  haven't  given  the 
patient  and  the  physician  enough  options  In 
good  patient  care  Our  insurance  programs 
are  not  geared  to  give  the  physician  the  same 
option  in  getting  diagnostic  and  x-ray  work 
done  on  .in  out-putlent  basis  True.  Option 
B  in  Medicare  has  provided  this  tor  people 
over  65  but  the  general  public  does  not  have 
It  m  subscribing  to  insurnnce  programs. 
Therefore,  there  is  .i  nnancial  incentl'.e  In 
becoming  an  Inpnuent  whereas  in  many 
c.xses  the  physician  could  manage  the  patient 
on  an  outpatient  basis.  Here  s  where  the  hos- 
pital could  make  a  significant  contribution 
if  insurance  covered  It. 

Mr  Groner  I  heartUv  agree.  Hospitils 
should  also  Join  the  medical  profession  in 
preventive  medicine.  The  hospital  more  often 
than  the  physician  has  the  tools,  equipment, 
the  personnel. 

Dr.  Burney:  The  concept  that  a  hospital 
Ls  a  community  health  center  doesn't  mean 
that  the  hospital  is  the  total  resource  in  that 
particular  area  for  all  health  services.  We 
have  to  establish  a  preventive  services  rela- 
tionship with  health  departments,  with 
health  and  welfare  councils  and  other  groups 
In  the  area.  This  means  planning  with  them. 
Also,  to  provide  more  effective  and  econom- 
ical assistance  for  the  delivery  of  health  care 
systems  requires  research  projects  carried  on 
and  financed  on  top  of  ongoing  programs. 

We  face  here  the  problem  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  funding  sources  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.  If   you   want   to   carry   out  a   total 
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health  care  system  project  and  go  down  to 
Washington  with  it  you  have  to  see  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Educ.t- 
tlon,  the  Labor  Department  Social  Securi' , 
.\dmlnlstratlon.  and  so  on  It's  a  little  dls- 
coviraglng  If  one  expects  the  lederal 
government  to  furnish  legislative  action 
comprehensive  planning  and  a  region, 1 1 
medical  phtniilng  program  ^•)  have  to  spend 
a  week  in  Washington  trying  tc  find  someone 
who  can  say  We  m  Washington,  will  -olntlv 
do  some  planning  which  will  affect  l'.ealt!i 
bills  In  the  lix-al  commtiraty"  So  maybe 
there  ought  to  be  a  little  areawlde  planniti.' 
in  the  federal  government. 

Mr  Newkirk  Here  ;s  one  of  the  r.nc 
functions  of  a  planning  agency.  sotnethliiL' 
that  Is  readily  saleable  to  the  individual  hos- 
pital and  can  be  recognized  as  an  immci.l;a;i 
benefit — "grantsmanshlp  "  Nothing  wovild  i.n 
more  valuable  than  to  have  .^omebodv 
familiar  with  these  hundreds  of  gi'-.ernmen- 
programs.  This  person  would  Interpret  .ad 
programs  and  translate  them  int<-)  action  that 
would  directly  benefit  the  individual  hospital 
.ind  Its  patient 

Dr.  Granlng:  Either  I.ee  has  oversUitt^d  t.hr 
complexity  of  the  situation  or  he  h.is  under- 
scored the  unusual  competence  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  group  at  Temple  (Temple  Uni- 
\erslty  Hospital  Philadelphia),  .is  witnessed 
by  their  success  In  being  able  to  get  teder  i! 
grants' 

Harvey  Stephens:  Well,  Lee  Is  an  ex- 
perienced visitor  to  Washington.  Another 
aspect  of  the  problem  Is  wh:it  Is  the  ^r,•••lw;u- 
rioii  for  areawlde  planning?  Does  it  ~onn 
from  hospital  administrators  who  recognize 
their  responsibility  to  the  community  beyond 
their  'Wn  parochial  and  historic  traditions  ' 
Or  from  the  community  power  structure.  .■ 
group  of  concerned  citizens,  who  say.  '  Before 
we  invest  any  more  community  money  or 
resources  in  Individual  institutions,  we  'Aan' 
som.ethlng  to  say  about  what  will  be  done  t 
meet  community  tieeds  We  w.'ant  .issuranct 
that  the  delivery  of  high  quahtv  health  'arc 
for  the  greatest  number  of  [leople  will  l;e  done 
with  a  real  concern  f  ir  the  conservation  '■: 
community  resources,  rather  than  tor  the 
glorification  of  each  individual  Institution 

Dr  Granlng:  In  a  great  many  Instances  the 
creation  of  an  areawlde  planning  agency  has 
stemmed  from  concern  about  anticipatea 
growth  of  several  hospitals  In  the  commu- 
nity The  motivation  has  appeared  to  be  nn 
interest  in  conservation  of  community  re- 
sources iind  regretfully,  in  some  Instances 
when  decisions  have  to  be  made  as  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  and  which  hospital  will 
do  what,  the  continuing  involvemen*.  and 
success  of  the  top  power  structure  have  not 
lieen  sustained  These  people  have  been  send- 
ing their  second  echelon  representatives  to 
the  board  meetings.  This  Is  partly  why  you 
see  the  failure  if  some  areawlde  planning 
agencies  to  face  the  gaps  in  service  I'm  con- 
vinced that  you  can  retain  the  Interest  and 
concern  if  the  power  structure  where  there 
is  something  really  meaningful  for  tl-.em  to 
work  on 

The  gaps  In  health  service,  the  failure  ii 
nil  the  hospitals  collectively  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  can  reach  all  segments  of  society 
have  undoubtedly  made  some  contribution 
to  the  recent  riots  in  several  American  cities 

Dr  Burney:  Ray.  you  have  for  many  year> 
been  in  the  forefront  of  health  and  hospital 
planning.  Shouldn't  we  label  our  discussion 
areawlde  health  planning  instead  <f  hcspUai 
piannln!??  Then  we  would  consider  the  role 
that  the  hospital  has  In  the  total  provision  (1 
preventive,  curative  and  restorative  health 
bhc'ildn't  we  emphasize  planning  in  which 
a  number  of  related  .uroups  would  be  con- 
cerned, not  just  in  the  health  area,  but  cer- 
tainly In  economics,  education,  welfare,  .uui 
others.  Also.  how.  in  .ireawide  health  plan- 
ning, can  hospitals  Improve  their  contribu- 
tions to  I'lealth  manpower  training? 

Mr  Brown:  Yes,  hospital  planninc  simply 
cannot  occur  In  a  vacuum.  It  must   tit  Int  "> 
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total  community  plannliip.  In  its  doctiment 
on  cf>ninuinitywlde  hospital  planning,  the 
Public  Health  Hervlce  lelt  that  the  complex- 
ity i-f  k'ettiiig  hospitals  Into  the  total  of  the 
community  medical  care  system  was  still 
such  tliLit  at  least  now  we  should  have  insti- 
tution,il  planning  as  a  unit  with  specific  pur- 
poses ;.nd  that  later  m  history  we  might  move 
into  a  more  Kenerali/.ed  and  IncUisive  ar- 
rangement I  .--hare  th.it  opinion  at  this  point 
in  t:me.  .^timitiedly,  liospitals  can  do  very 
litiie  on  thtir  own  to  achieve  the  proper  co- 
ordination in  the  total  medical  care  syst-m. 
For  instance.  Harald  Granlng  implied  that 
I'repaynieni  actuurics  have  actually  >:een  the 
.'.rcl.itects  of  the  hospital  and  medlcil  care 
->stem. 

The  liospital  lias  not  i;<nten  deeply  into 
extended  care  because  the  prejiaymeni  niecli- 
.onsm.  whether  lnsur:uice.  Blue  C're^ss  or 
MOV  eminent  agencies,  has  not  provided  ihe 
funds  lor  the  quality  care  that  hospltahs 
can  afford  to  he  as.sociated  with. 

Or  maybe  the  architecture  of  I'ur  hc.-.pital 
.■ivstem  has  been  dominated  by  public  rela- 
tion.'- considerations  In  order  to  maintain 
public  .mpport.  hospitals  have  had  to  do  the 
most  dramatic,  the  most  obvious  You'll  get 
a  lot  more  support  for  an  open  heart  surgery 
unit  than  for  a  well  baby  clinic,  even  though 
the  clinic  contributes  more  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  So  the  j.roblem  is  bigger 
tlian  liospitals.  Perhaps  one  reason  that 
planning  has  not  been  etlcctive  to  date  is 
that  hospitals  can  i.nly  {)lan  as  far  as  the 
con'r  Iniig  environment  allows  them  to 
lilat; 

Dr  Burney:  I  would  not  dlsacree.  'out  an- 
oii.er  e.\ample  is  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram v.hose  major  objective  is  the  delivery 
of  health  cure  on  the  basis  of  available 
knowledge.  We  also  see  medical  schools  tak- 
ing -he  major  initiative  though  I'm  not  sure 
ihev  re  the  lOL'ical  leaders  Fortunately,  the 
legislation  requires  that  there  be  substan- 
tial community  consumer  group  representa- 
tion on  these  Regional  Medical  Program  or- 
canizations.  I  strongly  suggest  the  Inclusion 
oi  the.se  consumer  groups  m  hospital  plan- 
nine  >iO  we  just  don't  talk  to  ourselves  or 
plan  in  a  vacuum.  Consumer  ftroups  may  be 
nil, re  objective  and  dispassionate  in  inter- 
pre'inir  need  and  proposing  action. 

Mr  Newkirk:  Unlortunately.  I  see  too  many 
planning  agencies,  also  the  Regional  Medl- 
lai  Ir  cram  erganizations.  being  set  up  with 
consumer  advisory  groups  which  are  not 
being  used.  In  many  cases  they  are  window 
dressing  but  amount  to  absolutely  nothing 
in  direct  and  effective  communication  with 
ihis  public  that's  demanding  better  plan- 
ning 

Dr  rir:ining:  We  should  also  consider  the 
training  of  manpower  in  tot.il  health  plan- 
ning Individual  hospitals  have  traditionally 
carried  the  load  in  terms  of  schools,  x-ray 
technology,  medical  technicians,  schools  of 
nursing.  We  need  to  rethink  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  and  whether  the  cost  involved 
should  not  be  shared  by  others  who  ulti- 
mately will  benefit 

We  .'ihoukl  consider  the  professional  ob- 
solescence problem  All  of  our  acute  care 
fc.cilities  should  have  more  meaningful  tie- 
ins  to  the  better  educational  institutions  in 
the  country  through  mechanisms  such  as 
Regional  .Medical  Programs  and  ultimately 
through  electronic  communication  devices. 
This  will  enable  hospitals,  or  physicians 
practicing  m  community  hospitals,  to  get  the 
consult  ition  services  of  people  in  distant 
cities. 

We  have  not  yet  developed  good  adminis- 
tration and  control  mechanisms  to  assure 
that  particular  health  care  Institutions  can 
pro:  ide  high  quality  care  Our  statistics  show 
ihat  on  this  basis  of  comparing  mortality 
rates  in  hospitals  that  have  an  extensive 
.imount  of  open  heart  surgery  as  against 
those  that  have  relatively  little,  the  differ- 
ence is  as  much  as  sevenfold.  Tlie  people  on 
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the  bo.irds  of  the  areawlde  planning  agencie.< 
haven't  got  the  leverage  to  make  the  kind  of 
decision  that  would  protect  the  public 
against  the  creation  of  an  open  lieart  surgi- 
cal unit  where,  perhaps,  there  sliouldn't  be 
tme. 

Mr.  Brown:  What  is  the  extent  of  the 
leverage  now?  How  do  you  get  the  medical 
care  system  to  systematize  Itself  to  respond 
to  planning? 

Mr.  Newkirk:  The  dilemma,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  that  planning  people  sell  t'lcir  system 
and  often  gain  hospluil  and  community  ac- 
ceptance on  the  basis  that  there  will  be  no 
control  of  the  individual  hospU:il,  Yet  when 
they  are  set  up,  the  first  thing  ;,  ou  l.e,;r  i.s 
"the  reason  we  can't  be  effective  i:  we  flon'l 
have  the  muscle,  the  control." 

Dr.  Burney:  Because  so  often  planning 
Ijodles  plan  for  instead  of  ivith  tiic  institu- 
tions. There  tias  not  been  enou;;h  participa- 
tion and  Involvement  in  the  whoh-  jil.mnmg 
process  by  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Stephens:  .Another  question  ;s  \v!i:it 
contribution  does  the  medical  proics'ioii 
make  to  fill  the  need  lor  continual  involve- 
ment of  topflight  people  in  planning  and  co- 
ordination? Essentially  the  doctor  is  the  pro- 
vider of  health  care  service  in  his  office  o;-  m 
the  hospital.  Does  some  ol  the  present  in- 
flexibility to  "have  muscle"  reside  m  this 
area?  Is  there  going  to  have  to  be  more  of 
a  community  of  interest  between  the  pliysi- 
cian  and  the  trustees? 

Dr.  Burney:  The  physician  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  total  he.ilth  care  team,  vnich 
Includes  dentists,  pharmacists,  nurses,  .ind 
other  allied  health  professions.  This  team 
concept  is  now  and  will  become  more  impor- 
tant in  the  delivery  of  comprehensive  health 
care. 

Mr.  Brown:  How  do  we  get  the  doctor  In- 
volved in  planning,  to  realize  that  a  better 
distribution  of  medical  care  in  this  country 
must  begin  with  the  doctor?  It  is  useless  to 
talk  of  planning  for  a  medical  care  system 
unless  the  key  decision  maker  is  in  that 
system. 

Dr.  Graning:  In  a  certain  sense,  physicians 
are  clients  of  a  hospital.  Physicians'  partici- 
pation on  the  active  staff  on  a  particular 
hospital  ensures  the  hospital  that  it  is  gome 
to  continue  to  have  patients,  so  the  hospital 
plans  for  this.  But  this  system  does  not 
produce  good  utilization  of  the  existing  fa- 
cilities. For  Instance,  if  you  merge  several  OB 
units  into  one  hospital,  then  you  have  the 
problem  that  the  doctor  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  one  hospital  and  you  have  to  start  con- 
sidering his  staff  appointment  at  .-.nother 
hospital.  If  physicians  had  staff  privileges  in 
all  hospitals  in  the  community,  then  a  sur- 
geon, for  instance,  who  develops  proficiency 
In  a  certain  surgical  technique  that  needs 
certain  kinds  of  equipment  can  bring  his 
patient  to  the  hospital  that  has  it  instead 
of  pressing  the  hospital  in  which  he  i>  lo- 
cated to  get  this  equipment. 

Of  course,  the  doctors  on  the  .ictive  .-taff 
like  the  present  staff  privilege  set  up  beciuse 
it  ;issures  them  preference  in  availability  of 
beds  and  they  can  see  all  their  patients  in 
one  hospital. 

Mr.  Stephens:  Should  openness  of  .=taff 
privileges  in  all  of  the  institutions  within 
a  community  or  area  be  a  goal  of  an  urea- 
wide  planning  council? 

Dr.  Graning:  I  can  cite  a  specific  success 
story  of  an  areawlde  planning  agency  that 
was  confronted  with  the  situation  of  a  "pop- 
ular" hospital  with  an  expansion  program 
.■\ttracting  large  numbers  of  people,  thus 
creating  a  tight  bed  situation.  The  agency's 
analysis  discovered  that  many  of  the  physi- 
cians in  that  particular  hospital  also  had 
staff  privileges  at  another  hospital  where  the 
bed  situation  was  not  at  all  tight.  By  nppeal- 
Ing  to  the  physicians  to  bring  .^ome  cases 
to  this  hospital,  they  were  able  to  relieve 
the  pressures  in  one  hospital  and  improve 
the  situation  in  the  other. 
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.Mr.  Hrown:  Diih  Newkirk  stated  .1  tact 
that  must  be  recognized;  that  is,  that  .any 
sort  of  planning  is  a  matter  of  subordina- 
tion. It's  ti.sele.ss  to  plan  unless  it  influence.s 
and  guides  the  decisions  of  those  for  whom 
you  are  planning  or  lor  those  involved  in 
Ihe  effects  of  your  planning,  .^t  the  .same 
time,  we  do  have  a  \oluntary  system  in 
which  we  are  attempting  to  e>:ploil  i;ll  of  the 
\  .ilues  of  diversified  producers,  diversified  de- 
cision making. 

.\  properly  conducted  planning  jirocess 
could  yield  both.  It  ciMild  Ciiuse  the  individ- 
ual hospital  to  subordinate  it.s  (.wn  jjlaiiiiing 
to  that  of  the  total  community  and  also  pro- 
duce results  that  make  its  [iroL'ress  better 
because  01  tr.ls  subordination. 

Mr.  Groner;  To  review  the  auv.ir.t  iges  to 
tiie  individual  liospital  in  agreeing  to  lit  into 
the  total  medical  c.ire  system  .is  opposed  to 
going  il.5  own  independent  way:  The  indi- 
vidual hospit.il  has  to  return  to  Its  original 
jjurpose — to  render  service  to  the  com- 
launity.  Regardless  of  ius  ownership,  the  hos- 
jntal  is  a  public  and  social  institution.  Co- 
irdinatmg  services  jiroduces  higher  quality 
care  than  if  one  hospital  attempts  to  cover 
the  whole  spectrum.  Ho.spit.ils  as  a  group  can 
make  significant  reductions  or  .savings  in 
cost.  Coordination  shriuld  relieve  unneces- 
sary waste  01  prole.-sional  man  oi  woman 
hours.  This  benefits  the  community  and  the 
individual  hospital. 

Dr.  Ciranuig:  Good  administration  is  not 
a  popularity  contest  There  will  be  .some 
pain  in  .sublimating  the  lio.spital's  current 
interest.  But  if  one  looks  at  the  primary 
motive  of  a  whole  health  care  system  .is 
being  l)ctLer  patient  care  thi.s  pain  becomes 
more  endurable. 

.Mr.  Brown:  In  summary,  areawlde  hos- 
pital i^lanning  offers  a  means  by  which  hos- 
pit.ils  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds — 
growth  and  dynamic  activity  in  behalf  of 
the  individual  enterprise  and,  at  the  same 
time,  effective  linkage  111  the  total  system 
ill  liealth  care  in  tlie  community. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    N'E\\'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  na- 
tional debate  on  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam we  have  consistently  heard  wise, 
thoughtful  statements  from  the  clergy. 
International  church  groups  have  also 
provided  some  interesting  comments  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
collection  of  church  ."Statements  on  Viet- 
nam so  that  my  colleagues  and  all  Amer- 
icans may  have  the  opportunity  lo  ex- 
amine these  important  comments. 

The  statements  follow: 

Church  St.^tements  on  V'ietn.\>: 

.^^IERIC.\^■  b.^ptist  convention,  united  stvtes 

liesolution  adopted  Map  1967 

"Ml  men.  regardless  01  ii.uionality.  politics 
wr  ideology  ;ire  equal  ubjects  1  I  God's  jtidg- 
ment  and  loving  kindness  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
this  must  he  recognized  in  our  efforts  to  seek 
a  Just  solution.  Christians  face  many 
dilemmas  in  seeking  such  a  peace  which  in- 
Llude: 

"I,  Whether  the  use  of  military  means  to 
seek  political  objectives  is   justified. 

"2.  Whether  the  assumption  of  authority  to 
direct  the  iioverr.ment  .md  iniir-.iry  forces 
or  another  in  order  to  establish  .1  situation 
which  fits  it  own. 
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"3.  Whether  the  attainment  of  legitimate 
go&la  through  destruction  and  human  suffer- 
ing U  defenaible,  and 

•4  Whether  the  assumption  of  .luthorlty  to 
direct  the  government  and  military  forces  of 
another  coimtry  in  order  to  establish  a  situa- 
tion which  fits  Its  own  national  security  or 
way  of  living  Is  acceptable  " 

BRITISH    COUNCIL   OF   CHtJRCKES. 
UNITED   KINGDOM 

Fiftieth  meeting.  April  1967 
"We  believe  that  Justice  cannot  be  fur- 
thered by  the  continued  prosecution  of  the 
war  !n  Vietnam  a  war  which  neither  side  can 
reasonably  hope  to  win  The  volume  of  hu- 
man suffering  and  the  disintegration  of  social 
life  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  whatev^-r  Just 
ends  either  side  purports  to  serve 

"We  Identify  ourselves  with  those  on  both 
sides  who  counsel  restraint  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  a  readiness  to  end  It  by  negotia- 
tion We  feel  a  particular  bond  with  the  many 
Christians  in  the  United  States  of  America 
who  continue  to  plead  for  a  more  convinc- 
ing demonstration  on  the  part  of  their  Gov- 
ernment of  Its  will  to  make  peace  In  this 
context  we  support  the  contlnulnk;  efforts  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  Pope 
Paul  VI  to  promote  a  settlement."' 

BRITISH    METHODIST    CONFERENCE, 
TNTTED  KINCO<^iM 

V'-eting  at  Wolverharnpton.  July  1066 
'"This  Methodist  Conference:  Deplores  the 
decisions  already  partially  carried  out  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U  3  A.  to  bomb  mstalla- 
ations  at  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  m  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Cundemns  the  misguided  policy  pursued 
by  *he  United  .states  sjovernmeiit.  ihroughout 
this  conflict  of  which  this  terrible  extension 
of  the  war  Is  an  inevitable  consequence. 

Calls  uprm  H  M  Government  to  disasso- 
ciate completely  from  this  policy  so  that 
Britain  can  play  a  positive  and  efTectlve  part 
m  bringing  aCKJut  a  peaceful  solution." 

CHtTRCH  OF   THE   BRETHREN     UNITED   STATES 

Annual  Conferanc'  June  1967 
"We  prote.st  Governments  expansion  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  its  widespread 
use  of  napalm  which  reportedly  causes  more 
civilian  casualties  than  military.  Its  practice 
of  land  defoliation  and  fcKxl  destruction  Its 
continued  increase  in  troops  and  material.  Its 
unwillingness  to  agree  to  direct  negotiations 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  its  ten- 
dency Uj  either  use  tt  disregard  other  Asian 
countries  in  the  pursuit  of  "A-nr.  ' 

DfTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH.   NFTHERLANDS 

Letter  from  general  ^ynod  to  National 
Council  of  enureses.  July  24.  1967 
"We  would  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do  all 
you  possibly  can  uj  induce  vour  people  and 
your  Government  to  create  a  basis  for  nego- 
tiations by  discontinuing  'he  air  raids  on 
North  and  ^uth  Vietnam  and  submitting 
proposals  for  a  ceuse-tlre  We  feel  Justified  in 
making  a  particularly  urgent  appeal  to  you. 
Since  It  15  upon  the  .\merican  pe<.>ple  as  one 
of  the  mightiest  nations,  nay  perhaps  the 
mightiest  m  the  world,  that  great  rpsp<jn- 
siDllity  rests  m  the  struggle  lor  freedom. 
Justice  and  humanity 

We  Dutchmen  and  Dutch  Christians  and 
Churches  owe  our  liberation  from  the  yoke 
of  cruel,  antl-Chnstlan  oppression  partly  to 
vour  nations  willingness  to  sacrifice  lives 
and  property  Since  the  war,  to<3.  the  Dutch 
and  other  nations  cherished  gre-at  hopes  of 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  orga- 
nization of  a  new  community  of  nations.  In 
view  >f  'hi.s  It  IS  all  the  more  regrettable  that 
we  are  compelled  to  point  uut  to  you  that 
your  nation  is  losing  the  conhdence  placed 
m  It.  also  because  of  a  credibility  gap  we 
otjserve  in  it-s  pleas  for  freedom  .ind  Justice. 
■Por  that  reason  alone  the  United  States 
should  stop  the  war  in  Vietnam  without 
delay  by  taking  new  Initiatives. 
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"We    beseech    you    to   exert   yourselves    to 

the  utmost  to  achieve  this  end,  but  we  do 
not  do  so  to  exculpat*  ourselves  and  put  all 
the  blame  on  your  shoulders  We  do  so  be- 
cause we  are  deeply  moved  by  the  unspeak- 
able sufferings  of  the  millions  who  for  years 
have  lived  m  fear  and  tribulation,  and  be- 
cause we  are  gravely  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  our  world  with  its  many  conflicts 
between  classes,  races  and  nations,  all  of 
whom  live  under  the  constant  threat  of 
destruction  and  death." 

EVANGELICAL      UNITED      BRETHREN      CHURCH, 
UNrTED    STATES 

General  conference  Soiember  1966 
"Regardless  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  Its  solution  we  are  agreed  that  this 
war  Is  tragic  and  that  a  solution  to  the  long- 
range  problems  In  Vietnam  must  be  found 
in  the  economic,  political,  social  and  spir- 
itual realms,  rather  than  through  military 
.struggle  alone  The  sooner  the  war  Is  halted 
Che  more  rapidly  the  world  can  begin  to 
fashion  the  true  security  of  Vietnam  and 
all  of  Southeast  Asia" 

Ll'THERAN    CHI'BtH     IN     \MERICA, 
I'NITED    .STATES 

Third  biennial  convention  June  1966 
"In  facing  the  present  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. Christians  must  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  simplistic  solutions  are  un- 
realistic. Attempts  to  bring  easy  answers 
to  so  complex  a  set  of  problems  may  only 
complicate  them  Neither  extended  war  nor 
immediate  unilateral  withdrawal  by  the 
United  Slates  seems  to  .mswer  the  problem. 
Continuance  of  the  present  limited  war  seems 
to  be  no  solution.  Consequently,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  every  effort  be  made  to  bring 
all  parties  to  the  conflict  toward  a  stance 
of  openness  and  rtexibillty  with  a  readiness 
'o  respond  to  whatever  beginnings  of  solu- 
tions may  emerge  .   .    "' 

THE     METHODIST     CHURCH.     rNI"rED     STATES 

General  Board  o/  Christian  Social  Concerns. 
April  1967 
'We  urge  the  US  government  immedi- 
ately to  initiate  necessary  steps  leading  to 
the  withdrawal  of  all  Its  forces  from  Viet- 
nam in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by 
negotiation. 

These  steps  should  include  an  acceptance 
of  UN.  Secretary  General  U  Thant's  pro- 
posals. SpeciHcally,  this  means: 

'ai  An  announcement  by  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  governments  of  a  uni- 
lateral cease-fire  and  stand-fast  upon  a  spe- 
cific date. 

lb)  An  announcement  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  are  ready  to  nego- 
tiate with  all  parties  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

Board  0/  missions  annual  meeting. 
January  1967 

"The  Board  of  Missions  believes  that  The 
Methodist  Church  as  a  member  of  the  N  C  C 
should.  In  ccxjperatlon  with  ^ther  member 
churches,  work  with  great  urgency  at  this 
time  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
Such  united  effort  calls  for  widespread  ex- 
panded study,  debate  and  action  by  local 
churches  based  on  the  concerns  and  ,;ctlon 
suggestions  Interpreted  in  the  'Appear" 

This  responsible  action  must  Include  such 
urgent  ?teps  as  the  following:  .^)  Christian 
sensibilities  are  offended  by  the  high  ratio  of 
civilian  to  military  casualties  resulting  from 
all  phases  of  the  conflict,  but  we  are  espe- 
ci-Ulv  grieved  by  the  recent  disclosures  of 
civilian  ca?ual'les  resulting  from  the  bomb- 
ing bi  Readiness  on  the  part  of  the  U  S  A 
to  support  the  United  Nations  In  negotia- 
tions "tor  a  cease-fire  agreement  (including 
cessation  of  terrorist  activities)  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  among  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  U.  S  .  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam    and    other    interested    parties,    In- 
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eluding  representatives  from  the  National 
Liberation  Front;  such  negotiations  are  im- 
perative and  may  be  possible  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  Interest  of  sparing  the  population 
further  and  frightful  suffering"  (Policy 
Statement  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
NCCUSA,   Dec.    1965). 

METHODIST     CHURCH     OF     NEW     ZEALAND       NE\^' 
ZEALAND 

1966  conference 
"Conference  protests  to  the  New  Zealanti 
Government  and  '.he  United  States  Ambas- 
sador against  the  well-documented  and  in- 
creasing barbarism,  terrorism,  and  dlsre^arc 
for  International  conventions  now  taklnt? 
place  In  North  and  South  Vietnam  by  com- 
batants on  both  sides.  We  deplore  ihe  re- 
.-.ultant  Inevitable  debasement  of  character 
in  the  United  States  and  Allied  troops  and 
peoples,  and  the  deterioration  of  trust  anl 
respect  by  Asian  peoples  for  Western  na- 
tions We  are  convinced  that  peace  cannot 
come  to  Southeast  Asia  nor  can  the  spread 
if  Communism  be  [)revented  by  action  whk-!i 
Increa.ses  the  suffering  and  disruption  ■  '. 
the  Vietnamese  people,  and  therefore  re- 
quest the  Government  to  withdraw  New 
Zealand  troops  from  Vietnam  so  that  New 
Zealand  can  play  a  positive  and  effectne  par- 
in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement" 

.NATIONAL    CONFrRENCE     OF    CATHOLIC     BISHOP- 
UN  ITED  STATES 

Pastoral  statement.  Noiember  19tjn 

"'While  we  cannot  resolve  all  the  issties  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  it  13  "earl-, 
our  duty  to  insist  that  they  be  kept  mrier 
constant  moral  scrutiny.  No  one  13  free  to 
evade  his  personal  responsibility  by  leaving 
It  entirely  to  others  to  make  moral  judg- 
ments.  .  .  . 

In  the  conduct  of  any  war,  there  m'.ist  bo 
moral  limits.  .Any  act  of  war  ;Himed  indis- 
criminately at  the  destruction  of  entire  cltle? 
or  of  extensive  areas  along  with  their  pop- 
ulation Is  a  crime  against  God  and  man 
himself.  It  merits  unequivocal  and  unhesi- 
tating condemnation  Moveover,  as  the  Coun- 
cil also  reminded  us.  the  fact  that  a  war 
of  self-defense  has  begun  does  not  mean 
that  .my  and  all  means  may  be  em.p^jved 
by  the  warring  parties  .  .  . 

There  is  a  L;rave  danger  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  war  in  Vietnam  may 
in  time,  diminish  our  moral  sensitivitv  '.) 
Its  evils  Every  means  at  our  disposal,  there- 
fore, miL't  be  used  to  create  a  climate  of 
peace  .  . ." 

.NATIONAL   rOfNCIL   OF  CHURCHES. 
fNITED   STATES 

General  board.  September  fS,  1967 
We  believe  that  measures  designed  to  set 
m  motion  a  process  of  p)eaceful  settlement 
should  be  inaueurated  at  once.  We  luUv  rec- 
ognize that  heavv  responsibility  for  the  war 
-ind  the  present  •  ondltlon  of  Vietnam  rests 
With  the  Natioiuil  Liberation  Front  .aid 
Hanoi  Neverthelt■^s  we  believe  that  .i  solu- 
tion achieved  by  military  victory  .tlone,  if 
that  were  possible,  would  .'ubvert  the  inter- 
ests of  security,  j'^istice  and  peace,  and  there- 
fore would  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
USA  We  believe,  therelorc.  tl'iat  the  follow- 
ing steps  should  be  taken : 

lai  We  ask  th:it  'he  US  make  clear  -^  the 
ne'Aiy  elected  government  in  Saieon  the  ne- 
cessity of  large-scale,  convincing  efforts  to 
establish  social  justice  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  necessltv  of  prompt  efforts  to  .secure 
a  Just  peaceful  settlement  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Hanoi.  It  Is  essential,  in 
our  view,  that  the  US.  declare  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  should  take  its  own 
initiatives  and  make  its  own  decisions  to  se- 
cure an  early,  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
future  of  Vletn:un.  We  urge  that  the  U  S. 
pledge  its  support  of  all  such  effort,?.  In  the 
absence  of  such  efforts,  we  urge  the  U.S  Gov- 
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emment  to  re-examine  Its  commltmenta  In 
"Vietnam. 

(b)  As  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  is 
about  to  convene,  we  ask  that  there  be  a 
shift  In  U.S.  policy  at  two  tx>ints.  The  first 
Is  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  for 
an  unspecified  period  of  time.  The  s«cond  Is, 
simultaneously  with  the  first,  to  request  the 
UN  (preferably  the  General  Assembly)  or 
other  International  agency  to  take  up  "the 
question:  What  steps  should  be  taken  and 
procedxwes  adopted  to  secure  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam?  The  newly  Introduced 
Senate  resolution  concerning  reference  of 
the  Vietnam  issue  to  the  UN  deserves  poptUar 
support. 

Such  a  change  In  policy,  "we  believe  "would 
help  create  a  situation  on  the  world  scene 
and  In  Vietnam  that  would  assist  in  securing 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war.  ,  .  ." 

PRIESTS  AND  PASTORS  OF  FRANCE,  FRANCE 

Letter  to  priests  and  pastors  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  June  20,  1967 

"We  know  that  we  carry  a  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  present  conflict;  we  know,  be- 
cause we  have  experienced  war  in  Europe,  In 
Asia  and  in  Africa,  how  dlfHcult  it  can  be  In 
such  circumstances  to  see  clearly  the  de- 
mands of  our  Christian  vocation.  Our  own 
history  prevents  us  from  posing  as  models 
or  examples.  But  we  believe,  nevertheless, 
that  as  priests  and  pastors  we  must  write  to 
you  In  the  name  of  our  common  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility. 

"Actually,  the  present  American  decision 
to  impose  peace  on  Vietnam  through  victory 
Is  embarking  your  country  more  and  more 
every  day  In  acts  of  war  which  are  against 
conscience.  It  is  leading  your  people  and  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  disaster  .  .  . 

If  It  thinks  it  has  the  right  to  do  this.  It 
Is  not  making  a  tragic  mistake  and  should 
you  not.  your  priests  and  pastors  of  America, 
make  It  publicly  kno"wn  in  the  name  of 
Christ? 

"And  another  question.  The  revolutionary 
war  which  the  United  States  wants  today 
to  stop  by  force  of  arms,  is  the  result  to  a 
very  large  extent  of  the  world  order  whose 
Inequalities  violate  individuals  and  peoples. 
Those  of  ua  who  benefit  from  this  world  order 
cannot  appeal  to  Its  maintenance  to  crush 
by  violence  the  revolt  of  p>eoplee.  Does  the 


United  States  have  the  right  to  stop  this 
revolt  by  making  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  a 
terrified  world  the  inhuman  warning  of  the 
annihilation  of  a  people?  Should  not  you, 
your  priests  and  pastors  of  America,  also 
proclaim  this  publicity  to  your  people  in  the 
name  of  Christ? 

"May  this  witness  of  our  anxiety  strength- 
en you  In  your  spiritual  responsibility." 

UNITED  CHtmCH  OF  CANADA,  CANADA 

Twenty-Second  General  Council,  September 
1986 

"request  our  Canadian  Government: 

"(a)  to  continue  its  present  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  send  military  personnel  to  fight  In 
Vietnam; 

"(b)  to  again  issue  a  statement  expressing 
Its  opposition  to  further  escalation  of  the 
war; 

"(c)  to  use  its  membership  In  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  to  continue  to 
seek  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
or  a  similar  conference,  supporting  the 
proposals  of  U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  as  conditions  for  nego- 
tiations .  .  ." 

UNITED  CHUKCH  OP  CHRIST,  UNITED  STATES 

Sixth  General  Sj/riod,  June  1967 

"There  has  been  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  this 
nation's  greatest  assets.  Including  much  of  Its 
esteem  aa  a  htunane  and  peacelovlng  people, 
'  Its  credibility  as  between  alms  and  actions, 
and  Its  "wlU  to  achieve  social  Justice  at  home 
and  abroad. 

"In  sorrow  and  in  moral  anguish,  we  seek 
no'W  to  g;lve  voice  to  the  church's  witness  to 
justice  and  peace  In  the  present  situation. 

"We  Believe  that  there  has  been  an  unre- 
warding and  increasingly  Indiscriminate  pre- 
occupation with  military  assaults  upon 
North  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  meaningful 
prospect  for  solving  the  most  basic  Viet- 
namese problems  through  the  pursuit  of 
military  victory  In  the  North. 

We  continue  to  support  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war  consonant  vrtth  Justice 
and  security  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Where  formal  negotiations  may  not  prove 
feasible,  we  believe  that  deliberate  acts  of 
restraint  and  renvmclatlon  may  serve  to 
mitigate  the  violence  on  both  sides  and  to 
encourage  the  beginnings  of  a  minimal  trust 


without  which  no  political  settlement  can 
succeed.  With  regard  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  other  governments,  we  must  affirm 
that  'a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind' is  surely  as  Important  as  to  national 
policy  in  1967  as  It  was  in  1776." 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN     CHURCH     IN     THE 
UNITED    STATES 

779(^1  General  Assembly.  1967 
"There  is  no  moral  issue  more  urgently 
confronting  our  church  and  nation  than  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  hour  is  late;  the  church 
dare  not  remain  silent.  We  must  declare  our 
conscience.  .  .  ." 

B.  We  realize  that  a  decision  to  change 
national  policy  In  the  midst  of  military  con- 
flict is  an  agonizing  one  for  the  President 
and  his  advisors.  Nevertheless,  In  the  light 
of  the  increasing  cost  and  p>erll  of  our  pres- 
ent course  of  escalation  we  ask  for  ourselves 
and  our  nation : 

1.  The  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  our 
obligation,  as  the  stronger  nation  to  act  first 
taking  Initiatives  that  will  create  a  climate 
of  trust  leading  finally  to  the  negotiating 
table; 

2.  The  recognition  that  with  such  Infor- 
mation and  such  Insights  as  we  now  possess, 
it  appears  that  the  immediate  need  Is  an  al- 
ternate to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

WORLD      COUNCIL      OF     CHURCHES      MEETING      IN 
CRETE 

Central  Committee,  August  24,  1967 
"The  situation  today  has  changed  to  In- 
clude still  greater  dangers  but  may  also  offer 
better  prospects.  The  hardening  of  positions 
and  the  continued  military  escalation  open 
an  apparently  endless  vista  of  horror.  By 
changes  in  the  political  situation,  both  with- 
in and  outside  Vietnam,  new  opportunities 
for  negotiation  may,  however,  be  emerging. 
Impending  danger  and  present  opportunities 
combine  to  tuiderscore  the  urgent  need  for 
immediate  action.  .  .  . 

"This  then  is  the  heart  of  our  appeal.  Let 
each  party,  by  its  own  initiatives  and  Its  re- 
sponse to  those  of  others,  demonstrate  that 
It  Is  committed  to  peaceful  settlement  and  is 
ready  to  take  reasonable  risks." 

(Note. — Statements  collected  and  excerpts 
made  by  Vietnam  Emphasis  Joint  Methodist 
Program,  777  UN  Plaza,   New  York,  NY.J 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  ofJered  the  following  prayer: 

/  mil  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. — Psalms 
1211I. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  art  the 
source  of  truth  and  the  giver  of  all  good, 
lead  us  to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh 
our  help  and  where  in  steadiness  of 
thought  and  stability  of  feeling  we  may 
be  secure  in  mind  and  heart. 

In  these  moments  of  prayer  help  us 
to  receive  Thy  spirit  that  the  life  of  this 
day  may  be  different  and  this  difference 
make  a  difference  in  the  day  for  us. 

Strengthen  Thou  our  faith,  increase 
our  courage,  and  stimulate  our  high 
endeavors  that  we  may  never  lose  heart 
in  the  struggle  for  the  reign  of  democ- 
racy and  the  right  of  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  In  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  never  lost  faith  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of   the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


NORTH  KOREAN  INTRANSIGENCE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
4  weeks  our  Government  has  sought, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  to  extri- 
cate the  crew  of  the  Pueblo.  Now  North 
Korea  has  reacted — by  threatening  to 
try  these  men  as  war  criminals. 

North  Korea  thus  reveals  the  massive 
contempt  with  which  it  regards  the  be- 
havior expected  of  civilized  nations.  The 
time  of  reckoning  is  near.  Whatever 
steps  are  necessary  must  be  taken  with- 
out delay  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
the  North  Koreans  that  any  pimitive  ac- 
tion against  our  men  will  bring  appro- 
priate reprisals. 

The  threat  reported  from  Moscow  yes- 
terday— a  threat  of  war  if  we  take  such 
reprisals — must  not  deter  us.  Our  only 


consideration  should  be  the  safety  and 
weU  being  of  those  82  sailors. 

In  my  home  district  last  week,  I  met 
with  17  different  groups — students,  busi- 
nessmen, veterans,  minority  representa- 
tives— even  a  gathering  of  foreign  bom. 
Almost  always,  I  in-vited  questions  and 
comments  from  the  floor. 

From  the  sentiments  voiced  at  these 
meetings,  I  can  assure  President  John- 
son that  his  determined  response  to 
North  Korea's  threat  will  have  the  widest 
support  in  my  community. 


ARTHUR  GEORGE  KLEIN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  to  announce  to  you  the 
death   of   former   Congressoian  Arthur 
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O.  Klein,  who  served  this  body  long  and 
well  as  a  Representative  from  New  Yorlc. 
It  was  my  honor  to  succeed  Congressman 
Klein  after  he  resii^ned  In  1956  to  take 
a  seat  on  the  New  Y^irk  State  Supreme 
Court  He  set  a  high  standard  in  service 
to  his  district,  a  standard  which  I  have 
been  challenijed  to  equal  .At  64.  Arthur 
Klein  died  pr^-maturely.  deprivins?  the 
United  States  and  New  York  of  many 
valuable  years. 

Arthur  Klein  came  to  this  body  m  the 
TTth  Co!ii;ress.  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Representative  M.  Michael 
Edelstein  He  left  this  body  becau.se  of 
conaressional  redistrlctmer.  and  was  sub- 
.^equently  reelected  to  the  79th  Conme»s 
to  P.ll  the  vacancy  cau.sed  by  the  resii^na- 
tlon  of  Samuel  Dickstem.  He  served 
thereafter  until  his  resignation  on  De- 
cember Jl,  1956  During  his  tenure  in 
otRce  he  had  been  a  member  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C  :>mmerce.  He  al.so  .served  on  the  Distinct 
of  CoiuaUiia  Comm.ittee. 

Arthur  Klein  was  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  civil  rights  and  all  liberal  causes, 
includmg  home  rule  for  the  District 

He  w  as  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  lived  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  in  the  district  which 
he  represented  and  had  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  h:s  constituency 

Arthur  Klein  wis  loved  and  respected 
in  New  York.  He  was  honored  when  he 
sat  in  this  Chamber  and  contributed  the 
fruit  of  his  fine  mind  and  uncorruptible 
character  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation 

I  am  sure  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;oms  me  in  saluting  the  mem- 
ory of  Arthur  Klein  and  extending  con- 
dolences to  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  Nation  was  enriched  by  the  many 
years  of  service  which  he  rendered  here 
in  WashinKton  and  m  New  York 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  I  am  certainly  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  did  not 
know  until  the  distinguished  t^entieman 
from  New  York  Mr  F.arbstein!  took  the 
well  of  the  House  that  my  friend  of  many 
.vears.  and  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber o:  this  House  had  departed  tins  life. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  knew  Arthur  Klein  well 
He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentat;ves  He  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  Members. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  .services  of  Arthur 
Klein  here  m  thi.s  body  will  have  a  la.st- 
ing  effect  on  all  who  served  with  him  ajid. 
more  important,  they  will  endure  as  .i 
pei-manent  contribution  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ioin  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  F.'vrb- 
STEIN :  in  extending  condolences  to  the 
loved  ones  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine 
and  a  former  distingiushed  collea.iiue 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  kind  words  which  I  am 
sure  the  family  of  the  late  Arthur  Klein 
will  deeply  appreciate 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr  FARBSTEIN  I  yield  lo  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr  GERAIX)  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Farb.steinI  yielding  to  me  at 
this  point  so  that  I  too  may  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  lar.e  and  beloved  Arthur 
Klein. 

Mr  Speaker,  Arthur  Klcm  was  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  did  not  know  him  intimately 
However.  I  share  tlie  .sentiments  as  have 
been  expre.ssed  by  the  distin«uished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  express  to  the  family 
of  Arthur  Klein  the  deepest  condolences 
from  me.  my  family,  and  all  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  kind 
remarks 

Mr.  PINO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ' 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr  FiNO  I  who  knew  Arthur  Klein  vei-v 
well. 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
like  to  Join  in  expressing  condolences  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Arthur  Klein. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  knew  Aithur  Klein  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  C()n>;ress  oi  the 
United  States.  I  always  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.  He  per- 
formed a  splendid  and  outstanding  job 
while  serving  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  representinu 
the  congre.ssional  district  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  now  in  the  well 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York     Mr   Farbstein!  is  representing 

Mr  Speaker,  the  lo.ss  of  Arthur  Klein 
is  not  only  a  loss  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions to  his  family,  but  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  State  of  New  York. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  kind  remarks 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
ttie  distinguished  gentleman  Injin  New 
York  yield' 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
dear  fnend,  Arthur  Klein,  who  sei-ved 
in  this  body  with  great  distinction.  He* 
was  possessed  of  firmness  and  dedication 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  But 
he  had  a  sweet  humility  and  humbleness 
about  him  that  made  a  pronounced  im- 
pression upon  every  one  of  us  who  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  .serving  with 
him.  He  had  a  u'reat  public  career,  not 
only  in  this  body  but  in  other  pcwsiiions 
of  respoiLsibility  to  which  the  people  of 
his  district  elected  him.  For  many  years 
he  enjoyed  the  contidence  and  the  deep 
respect  of  the  jieople  of  his  disti-ict  and, 
in  fact,  the  people  of  the  entire  State  of 
New  York 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  Klein  made 
countless  friends  while  he  sei-ved  in  this 
body  Sweet,  kind,  understanding,  pos- 
sessed of  a  nobility  of  character  that  im- 
pressed every  one  of  us. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  friend,  the 


dislinguisiied  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Farb.stein;  and  with  the  entire 
New  York  delegation  m  extending  lo 
Mrs.  Klein  and  her  loved  ones  my  deep 
sympathy  m  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker  for  his  kind 
words — words  that  I  am  certain  the 
family  will  appi  eciaie 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  .sense  of  loss  that 
I  listened  this  mornint;  to  the  n;".>,  s  ot 
the  passing  of  my  friend  and  former 
colleague  here  in  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  G.  Klein 

Arthur  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  in  a  special  election  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  TTth  Congress  and  lie 
was  reelected  to  the  T8th  Conmes.s  He 
did  not  .seek  rcnommation  to  the  79th 
Contrress  but  in  one  of  tho.se  odditie>  ni 
history  lie  did  return  to  the  T9lh  Con- 
L^re.ss.  Arthur  was  at  that  time  again 
elected  to  till  a  vacaiuv  He  was  reelected 
to  the  80th  Contire.ss  and  to  the  four 
succeeding  Coni;reses.  at  which  time  he 
resigned,  December  1956.  to  a.ssume  his 
place  as  a  justice  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court,  to  which  lie  had  been 
elected. 

One  of  the  many  jjleaiurcs  of  serving 
m  the  House  oi  Representatives  is  the 
friendshitjs  one  makes.  I  .served  with 
Arthur  from  the  lime  I  first  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  June  1944. 
until  he  became  a  justice  m  1956.  To  his 
loved  ones.  I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss. 
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VOTE  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
was  away  from  Washington  during  the 
weeks  of  Januaiy  29  and  February  5.  on 
official  leave  of  absence.  I  want  to  explain 
how  I  would  have  voted  on  the  i-ollcall 
votes  which  occurred  while  I  was  gone. 

Had  I  been  present  for  the  debate  on 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
H  R.  11601  I  .VDuId  !ia\e  voted  "yea"  on 
the  PofT  amendment  levying  severe 
penalties  on  loan  sharks  who  extoit  high 
interest  rates  by  force,  and  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  for  final  passage. 

Had  I  been  pre.sent  for  H.R.  6649.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  reducing  the  increase  of  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  E.xport-Import  Bank 
from  $4.5  billion  to  S3  5  billion.  Since  the 
Hou.se  bill  prohibited  the  Eximbank  from 
extending  credit  to  countries  ti-adlng 
with  North  Vietnam,  and  also  from  fi- 
nancing arms  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
final  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  6649. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  H.R.  4282,  because  I  believe 
that  the  cherry  proce.ssors  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  marketing  orders  of  cherries 
for  canning  or  freezing. 

I  would  have  voted    yea"  on  S.  9T4,  to 


sell  20  acres  of  federally  owned  land  to 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz. 

And  finally,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  11284, 
the  Fire  Re.search  and  Safety  Act.  With 
115.000  lives  lost  and  S16.7  billion  of 
proi>erty  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
10-year  period  from  1955  to  1965,  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  by  this  bill 
is  a  .small  price  to  pay  for  efforts  to 
miiiirnize  future  lo.sses  to  fire  in  the  years 
to  come. 


OUR  NEED  IS  A  FAVORABLE  BAL- 
ANCE OF  TRADE  RATHER  THAN 
DEBASEMENT  OF  OUR  MONETARY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  3d 
of  March  1965,  an  act  of  this  Congress 
removed  the  25-percent-gold-reserve  re- 
quirement for  the  deposit  liabilities  of 
the  Federal  Reseiwe  banks. 

On  July  23.  1965.  the  Coinage  Act  was 
passed,  reducins  the  silver  content  of  the 
iialf  dollar  to  40  percent  and  eliminating 
the  silver  content  of  the  quarter  and 
dime. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1967,  an  act  was 
liassed  setting  a  1-year  limit  on  the  re- 
demption of  silver  certificates,  that  Is, 
after  June  24  of  the  yeai-,  silver  certifi- 
cates will  no  longer  be  redeemable  in 
silver. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  remove  the 
^old  backing  of  our  Federal  Reserve 
notes  This  is  the  fourth  .successive  ac- 
tion to  debase  our  coinage  and  mone- 
tary .system.  This  act  does  not  eliminate 
the  cause  of  our  difficulty.  Our  foreign 
expenditures  must  be  reduced. 

Many  distinguished  men  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  say  they  are  re- 
luctant to  further  debase  our  monetary 
system.  As  it  happens,  not  only  am  I  re- 
luctant— I  refuse — and  urge  other  Mem- 
bers to  do  likewise  and  to  insist  on  such 
^teps  as  will  result  in  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  for  our  Nation. 


MAKE  ILLEGAL  POSSESSION  OF 
DRUGS  A  FELONY 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  m.y  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  to  make  the  il- 
iegal  manufacture,  .sale,  traffic,  and  pos- 
session of  illicit  and  hallucinogenic 
dru?s,  including  LSD.  a  felony.  The 
danuers  of  the  use  of  .«uch  drugs  are  so 
extraordinary  that  the  administration's 
bill  making  the  possession  of  such  drugs 
a  misdemeanor  is  not  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  To  effectively  control 


the  use  of  LSD  you  have  to  be  able  to 
successfully  prosecute  the  illegal  .sales 
and  traffic  of  the  druy.s.  Because  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  i^eddlcrs  and  pushers  of  these 
drugs,  I  consider  it  necessary  and  imper- 
ative to  make  mere  possession  of  them  a 
felony.  The  only  way  to  adequately  con- 
trol the  use  of  these  drugs  is  to  elim- 
inate the  illegal  peddlers  and  pushers 
and  this  best  can  be  done  by  making  the 
mere  possession  of  the  drugs  a  felony. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  at  the  present  time  the  ix)s- 
session  of  marihuana  is  a  felony.  Mari- 
huana has  not  proved  to  be  as  harmful 
at  least  genetically  as  LSD.  and  certainly 
the  use  of  LSD  and  possession  of  it  too 
should  be  punishable  at  ka.st  to  the  .same 
degree. 

I  urge  you  to  give  serious  consideration 
lo  my  bill  which  I  earnestly  believe  will 
go  a  long  way  in  abating  a  problem  which 
is  growing  in  propensity  each  day  and 
.should  be  alaiming  to  each  of  us  as  law- 
makers and  as  parents  and  responsible 
citizens. 


FORECASTS  AND  NEW  YORK  ELEC- 
TION REVEAL  THAT  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  NOT 
HAVE  TO  DECIDE  THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little 
bit  puzzled  by  all  of  the  speeches  about 
the  election  of  the  President  being 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  just  cannot  quite  figure  out  what 
concerns  my  Republican  friends  so  much. 
If  they  really  believe  their  own  prognos- 
tications that  they  are  going  to  control 
the  House,  they  would  not  have  any  prob- 
lem here.  Maybe  they  do  not  believe  their 
own  predictions.  There  are  a  lot  of  "iffy" 
propositions  thrown  out. 

I  would  like  to  throw  out  one  of  my 
own.  If  the  Republican  vote  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  drops  as  dras- 
tically throughout  the  Nation  as  it  did 
in  the  special  election  in  New  York  yes- 
terday, they  will  not  need  to  worry  about 
that  either,  because  the  Democrats  will 
control  the  House  overwhelmingly,  and 
then  if  the  election  goes  into  the  House, 
we  will  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  point  out  that  in  1966  the  Republican 
candidate  in  this  particular  district  in 
New  York  got  18  percent  of  the  vote. 
Tliis  time  he  got  5  percent.  I  hope  that 
this  is  a  proper  forecast  of  what  will 
happen  throughout  the  Nation  next 
November. 


NOTHING  WRONG  WITH  MAKING 
MONEY 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr  Sijeaker.  I  i,rew  up 
as  a  great  fan  of  Horatio  Alger.  And  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  but  one  of  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  admire  the 
boy  who  traveled  the  road  from  laus-to- 
riches  all  on  his  own  initiative.  I  have 
always  believed  that  it  is,  in  the  \er\  best 
American  tradition  to  i;o  out  and  make 
some  money,  and  I  was  verj-  lortunate 
that,  in  this  i^reat  land  of  ours  I  was 
able  to  do  it. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Cont;rc.ss, 
I  thouL'ht  that  having  money  would  be 
an  a.s.set  that  would  enable  me  to  better 
serve  my  constituents.  I  certainly  never 
thought  it  would  be  held  auainst  me. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  learned, 
to  my  surprise,  that  one  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  who,  I  understand, 
might  be  running  in  a  primary  against 
me,  thinks  that  there  is  .somethiiiL'  wrong 
with  beins;  a  millionaire. 

Mr.  Sijeaker.  I  do  not  presume  to  speak 
for  all  millionaire  Congressmen.  If  my 
record  could  serve  as  a  guide,  however, 
millionaire  Congressmen  can  be  just  as 
dedicated  to  the  underdog. 

Some  of  the  Greatest  humanitarians  in 
the  history  of  our  Government  ha\e  been 
millionaires — Herbert  Lehman.  FrankUn 
D  Roosevelt.  John  F.  Kennedy.  If  any- 
thing, their  money  helped  the.se  men  be- 
come more  effective  fighters  for  the  poor 
and  underprivileged. 

Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  me  to  stand  up 
in  this  wonderful  House  of  ours,  where 
we  have  .stood  to  protect  the  ri;:hts  of  .so 
many  minorities,  and  to  introduce  letiis- 
lation  to  protect  the  rights  of  yet  another 
minority — the  self-made  millionaires? 


GROWING  UP  IN  A  SCHOOL  OF 
HUMILITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
I  happen  to  have  grown  up  in  a  .school  of 
humility.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it- 
.self  about  being  a  millioiaire.  It  must 
be  very  comforting  especially  to  one  with 
a  large  family  of  children  in  a  time  of 
mounting  costs  of  education.  But  I  have 
always  questioned  the  propriety  of  boast- 
ing about  anything.  Modesty  becomes 
alike  the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
l)oint  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tnovc  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wa.s  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
'.owine  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


3670 


Casey 

Celler 

Clancy 

Coriyers 

Corman 

Cow^er 

Culver 

Davis  Ga 

de  :«  Garza 

Dln<e.i 

Dowdv 

Eokhard' 

Edwards 

Everett 

F:v:it 
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allf 


{Roll  No  29) 

Foley 

Gude 

Hagar. 

Halleclc 

Holland 

Hunifate 

Jarman 

fOnif.  Calif 

Kuykendall 

Mrtcdonald. 

Miller.  Calif 
Mosa 
OKon^kl 
Piaaman 


Pike 

Pollocic 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Relnecke 

Roaenthal 

Satterfteld 

St   Onge 

Selden 

Smith.  lown 

rea^ie.  Tex 

Thompson  Os 

Tunney 

Udall 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
bert On  this  rollcall,  388  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedmgs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
nn^ton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  1155' 
entitled  An  act  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend 
for  5  years  the  period  within  which 
the  Bank  is  authonzed  to  exercise 
it.s  functions,  to  increase  the  Banks 
lending  authority  and  Its  author- 
ity to  issue.  aM?ainst  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and  ijuar- 
ar.tees.  to  restrict  the  financing  by  the 
Bank  of  certain  transactions,  and  for 
other  purposes."  agrees  to  a  conference 
requested  by  the  House  on  the  dlsagree- 
mg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hick- 
ENLOOPER.  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  H.R.  12603 1  entitled  "An  act  to 
supplement  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  i73  Stat.  479>.  by 
authorizing  agreements  and  leases  with 
respect  to  certain  properties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  TvDiNCS.  Mr.  Fong.  and  Mr.  Bogcs 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  AS- 
SOCL^TIONS  MUST  BE  SAFE- 
GUARDED 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  Jind  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  to  amend 
section  13B  of  title  15  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  just  one 
more  step  In  the  administrations  ob- 
jective to  give  the  consumer  a  fair  deal 


in  the  marketplace  It  falls  in  the  pattern 
bf  the  meat  inspection  bill:  it  falls  in  the 
pattern  of  the  truth-in-lendlng  legisla- 
tion, recently  passed  Fundamentally,  my 
bill  seeks  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  re- 
quire cooperative  associations  to  fully 
and  completely  disclose  their  tran.sac- 
tions  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  to  its  membership 

I  cannot  envision  any  cooperative  com- 
plaining about  this  legislation.  It  does 
not  place  an  undue  burden  on  their  do- 
ing business  It  does  not  destroy  the 
time-honored  exemptions  iliat  they  are 
the  recipienus  of  imder  our  laws 

However,  to  clear  the  air  on  alleged 
<\bu.ses  attributed  to  the  many  fine  co- 
operative as.sociations  m  the  country,  it 
is  my  humble  belief  that  by  requiring 
them  to  fully  and  completely  disclose 
their  activities,  it  will  lay  to  rest  many 
of  these  unfounded  charges  I  think  this 
bill  will  benefit  the  cooperative  as.socia- 
tions and  the  many  farmers  throughout 
the  land 


DEMOCRATIC  VICTORY  IN 
NEW  YORK 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
'.ise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY'  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  us  are  highly  gratified 
and  also  greatly  amused  at  what  hap- 
pened on  yesterday  in  the  .special  elec- 
tion in  the  congressional  district  in 
Brooklyn.  N  Y  .  formerly  represented 
here  by  our  distingushed  former  col- 
league the  present  supreme  court 
justice.  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 
The  people  of  that  district  decided  on 
yesterday  to  send  here  to  the  House  of 
Represenutives  a  highly  capable  gentle- 
man, Assemblyman  Bertram  Podell  who 
has  had  14  years  of  legislative  experience 
m  Albany.  NY,  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be — 
in  fact,  he  already  is — a  splendid  addi- 
tion to  the  New  York  Democratic  delega- 
tion here  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  said  we  were 
also  greatly  amused.  We  were  amused 
because  we  had  read  in  the  press  recently 
that  the  Republican  congressional  cam- 
paign committee  had  .sent  $10,000  up  to 
Brooklyn,  N.Y .  to  help  elect  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  yesterday's  elec- 
tion. How  many  votes  do  you  think  the 
Republican  candidate  received  on  yester- 
day m  this  election  :>  The  Republican 
candidate  received  4.909  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  72.686.  That  is  what  we  think  of 
Republicans  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Inci- 
dentally, their  candidate  ran  at  the  rate 
of  over  S2  a  vote. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTION  IN 
BROOKLYN.  NY. 

Mr  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarUmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
were  the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn. 
NY..  I  would  not  be  amused  because 
the  result  showed  that  a  person  running 
as  an  independent  Democrat  in  that  dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn,  and  who  has  no  real 
relationship  to  the  district,  polled  a 
tremendous  vote  which  could  only  have 
meaning  as  opposition  to  this  admlnlstra- 
tons  foreign  policy.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  that  we  should  all  take  cognizance 
of  I  grant  that  the  Democrat  who  won 
IS  a  well  qualified  State  legislator  with 
a  good  record  in  his  community,  and 
that  in  Itself  is  what  helped  him  to  be 
elected.  If  he  had  run  on  the  basis  of 
this  administration's  foreign  policy,  he 
would  have  lost. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  my  distinguished  friend  verv 
briefly  yield? 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  It  not  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
candidate  supported  the  President  and 
the  administration  insofar  as  Vietnam 
is  concerned,  as  did  the  wmning  Demo- 
crat.' 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  candidate  said  that  the  best 
choice  IS  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
future,  and  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country   will   concur    next   November. 


REMOVAL  OF  GOLD  COVER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  14743)  to 
eliminate  the  reserve  requirements  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  for  U.S.  notes 
and  Treasurj-  notes  of  1890. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  tO.MMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HR.  14743,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1.  ending  on  page  1.  line 
6  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  this  section,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  debauched  the 
silver  currency  of  this  Nation  by  issuing 
m  Its  place  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great 
Society  scrap  metal  funny  money,  the 
mismanagers  of  this  Goverrunent  now 
seek  to  abandon  the  last  vestige  of  pre- 
cious -metal  support  for  our  medium  of 
exchange. 

For  13  centuries,  gold  coinages  of 
one  kind  or  another  have  been  the 
readily  acceptable  medium  of  exchange 
in  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
world.  Only  a  few  of  the  nations  of  the 
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world,  including  the  United  States,  pro- 
hibit the  private  ownership  of  gold. 

For  some  300  years,  during  the  halcyon 
period  of  the  British  Empire,  the  gold 
.sovereian  was  sought  and  accepted  In 
every  climate— by  the  half  civilized  as 
well  as  the  civilized.  Came  World  War  I 
and  the  degeneracy  of  British  leader- 
.sliip.  The  career  of  the  gold  sovereign 
ended  and  there  was  the  resort  to  flat 
currency. 

England  has  had  three  Socialist  Prime 
Ministers  and  all  have  had  to  devalue  the 
pound  The  reason  is  the  same  as  it  has 
always  been— the  British  have  been  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means.  They  cannot  pay 
their  bills  yet  they  insist  upon  living  as 
though  they  could. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  sought  to  provide  for 
money  and  its  minting  for  the  purpose 
.1  furnishing  all  the  people  with  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  a  reliable  standard  of 
value,  and  the  most  dependable  store- 
house of  value.  Gold  coinage  in  this 
(ountry  was  originally  interchangeable 
.it  will  for  other  currency,  dollar  for 
fiollar  Then  came  1933  when,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  the  right  of  citizens  to  own 
1  ither  gold  coins  or  gold,  except  for  In- 
ciiistnal  and  other  limited  uses,  was 
.  bolished. 

That     ended     gold     money     in     the 
'  ealthiest  and  probably  the  most  power- 
!ul  coimtry  in  history.  The  first  wall  of 
I  he  storehouse  of  value  was  ripped  down 
,  nd    the   beginning   of   the   flat   money 
iTogram  in  this  countrj'  was  launched. 
The  excuse  for  this  action  wa^  the  de- 
sire to  raise  farm  prices,  but  the  hidden 
'  oason  was  the  opportunity  to  open  the 
ioor  to  the  socialist  welfare  program.  It 
as  the  same  cult  of  political  and  eco- 
•omic   cripples   that   were  at  work  in 
Britain. 

Unlike  medical  quackery,  there  was 
.0  protection  for  citizens  against  mone- 
ary  quackery. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  William  McChesney  Martin,  who 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Mr.  Patman.  flnds  it 
so  easy  to  support  today,  describes  gold 
.ts  "barbarous  metal" — something  evil  to 
(■e  disposed  of  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  pleads  for  prompt  action  to  "re- 
.iffirm  to  the  world  the  convertibility  of 
he  dollar." 
Convertibility  at  $35  an  ounce,  he  said, 
is  a  keystone  of  the  international  mon- 
itarj'  system  and  a  fimdamental  reason 
v.hy  foreign  monetary  authorities  are 
■■•Uling  to  hold  dollar  reserves." 

Wlvv  does  President  Johnson.  Secretary 
ijf  the  Treasury  Fowler,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  seek 
to  knock  the  last  gold  prop  from  under 
our  monetary  system  to  indulge  the 
•vorld.  other  than  the  United  States,  with 
.1  convertible  dollar? 

Have  they,  and  has  this  Congress  the 
mmitigated  gall  to  extend  to  foreign 
central  banks— international  bankers 
ind  their  clients — a  convertibility  priv- 
!ege  denied  to  U.S.  citizens — a  privilege 
vhich  was  formerly  held  by  Americans 
as  an  inalienable  right? 

Who  owns  what  remains  of  our  gold 
stock?  Is  it  the  American  people  or  Is  it 
a  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  who  are  here  today  and  will  be  gone 
tomorrow?  Or  Is  it  "Barbarous  Metal" 
Martin,  who  says  in  effect  "get  rid  of  the 
last  ounce  of  fllthy  gold.  It  is  contami- 
nating this  country,  but  be  sure  to  make 
it  available  to  the  joyriders  abroad,  and 
leave  the  driving  to  us." 

What  does  the  Johnson-Powler-Mar- 
tln  triumvirate  propose  to  use  to  shore  up 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
when  this  last  $10 '/z  billion  in  gold  is 
gone?  Is  it  Intended  to  rely  on  Mr.  Pat- 
man's  printing  press  money?  For  some  17 
years  we  tried  that  and  the  result  was 
ruinous.  We  returned  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, remember? 

Incidentally,  it  Is  apparent  that  we 
have  not  been  kept  timely  informed  of 
all  the  monetary  manipulations  abroad. 
It  was  on  November  21,  1967.  that  news- 
paper reporters  cornered  Secretary 
Fowler  and  obtained  from  him  conflrma- 
tion  of  widespread  reports  that  France 
had  abandoned  the  eight-nation  gold 
pool  several  months  previously. 

Fowler  is  quoted  as  saying : 

I've  linown  about  it  for  a  long  lime  and 
have  long  since  ceased  lo  be  disturbed. 

Well,  who  is  Fowler  working  for  and 
what  about  keeping  the  people  of  the 
United  States  informed?  It  has  appar- 
ently been  the  deliberate  policy  of  this 
Government  to  keep  the  public  as  poorly 
informed  as  possible  on  the  true  meaning 
of  gold,  prudently  used,  as  a  disciplinary 
force  on  our  medium  of  exchange. 

What  the  people  of  this  country  do 
imderstand,  despite  all  the  fancy  double- 
talk  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Martin  and  others,  is  that  for  them  gold 
is  something  evil  and  to  be  shunned  while 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  it  is  sought 
and  coveted. 

The  ftunbling  money  managers  of  this 
coimtry  may  be  able  to  hoodwink  the 
American  people,  but  they  will  never  cori- 
vince  the  people  of  foreign  countries  that 
a  U.S.  dollar,  without  gold  backing  and 
loaded  with  deflcits.  is  'as  good  as  gold." 
Nor  will  the  issuance  of  "paper  gold"  and 
the  establishment  of  special  drawing 
rights  accomplish  anything  but  postpone 
the  fatal  day  of  reckoning. 

This  legislation  ought  to  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated  and  the  American 
people  should  demand  that  their  Govern- 
ment stop  spending  beyond  its  revenue. 
They  should  also  demand  that  when  our 
gold  supply  is  restored  that  those  who 
want  to  own  and  exchange  it  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Only  In  this  way  will 
our  dollars  once  again  become  "as  good 
as  gold." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  If  this  bill  is 
approved  we  ought,  before  hearing 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  tomor- 
row, hang  crepe  on  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL;  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order.  Is  there  an  amendment  before  the 
Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  offered  a  pro  forma  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  risen  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  now 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
3  years  ago.  almost  at  this  exact  time, 
we  passed  on  a  similar  question.  This  is 
on  all  fours  with  the  question  before  us 
now  as  far  as  logic  and  reasoning  are 
concerned.  Before  that  time  we  had  gold 
requirements  on  deposits  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  which,  incidentally,  sup- 
port the  commercial  banks  deposits 
which  aggregate  more  than  $200  billion. 
We  are  here  dealing  with  a  gold  reserve 
backing  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  $40 
billion.  In  comparison  to  the  removal  of 
gold  behind  deposits  it  is  just  one-flfth  as 
much.  We  had,  as  I  say,  exactly  the  same 
issue  involved  on  February  9,  1965.  That 
issue  was:  Shall  we  take  the  gold  as  a 
requirement  from  under  the  deposits  in 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Now,  re- 
remember  these  reserves  are  the  ones 
that  are  put  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
by  the  commercial  banks  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Upon 
those  reserves,  as  a  fractional  reserve, 
they  are  high-powered  dollars.  They  can 
expand  10  times  and  more  for  every  one 
of  them  they  hold.  If  there  was  ever  a 
need  for  gold  as  a  reserve  requirement,  it 
was  needed  much  worse  there  than  It  is 
needed  today  on  the  $40  billion  in  cur- 
rency that  we  have.  It  was  not  needed 
then  nor  now. 

May  I  invite  your  attention  on  that 
exact  issue.  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume ill,  part  2,  page  2416,  to  the  fact 
that  300  Members  of  the  House  voted  to 
take  the  25-percent  reserve  requirement 
from  the  deposits  of  the  member  banks 
and  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  That 
was  exactly  the  same  question  which  was 
involved  there,  and  only  82  Members 
voted  against  it.  I  have  the  record  vote 
here  if  any  of  you  would  care  to  see  it. 
It  will  be  available  here  on  this  table. 

But  how  can  you  insist  that  this  par- 
ticular bill,  which  is  just  one-fifth  in 
size  compared  to  that  bill  of  3  years  ago. 
would  be  so  devastating  when  we  passed 
the  other  bill  by  a  vote  of  300  to  82? 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  any  Member 
of  this  House  to  rise  and  ask  me  to  yield 
if  he  knows  a  single  ripple  that  was 
caused  or  a  single  problem  that  was 
caused  in  the  United  States  or  in  the 
entire  world  by  reason  of  the  passage 
of  that  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  will  state  that 
you  know  of  any  problem  that  arose  be- 
cause of  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  can  properly  answer  the  question,  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  the  82  who  voted 
against  that  removal,  almost  3  years  ago. 
I  would  like  to  answer  his  question  by 
asking  him  as  to  where  the  U.S.  gold  is 
now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man was  one  of  the  82;  81  others  voted 
with  him.  But  300  voted  the  other  way. 
But  the  question  I  asked  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HALL.  The  question  that  you  in- 
vited and  which  I  asked  is,  where  is  the 
gold  now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  we  know 
where  the  gold  is.  We  have  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  gold  of  the  world.  There 
are  only  $70  billion  of  gold  in  all  the 
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world  in  reserves,  and  we  have  $12  3 
billion  of  it  That  is  a  pretty  fair  distri- 
bution of  the  gold  If  any  country  hap- 
pened t-o  own  or  hold  too  much  L'old,  it 
would  be  a  detriment  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  it  would  not  be 
fair   So  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question 

of  any  Member  of  Congress 

Mr.  HALX,.  The  ^lentleman  invited  a 
question,  I  replied  by  asking  one  and  he 
has  not  yet  answered  it 

Mr  PATMAN  I  have  answered  the 
question.  I  just  askod  if  any  Memb<n- 
knew  of  any  problem  that  had  arisen 
from  what  we  did  then  and  caused  even 
a  ripple  anywhere  ;n  the  world. 

Mr  HALL  The  problem  is  that  our 
gold  is  gone 

Mr.  PATMAN  Wait  just  one  minute 
now  A  problem  that  was  caused  by  rea- 
son of  the  pas.sai;e  of  that  bill  3  year^ 
aso  Just  3  years  ago  Do  you  know  of 
anything,  any  harm  that  has  conu'  to 
our  country  because  of  it? 

Mr  GROSS  Why.  certainly:  if  the 
iientleman  will  yield 

Mr.  PATMAN  Do  you  know  of  any 
harm  that  has  come  to  our  country''  If 
the  gentleman  says  he  doe^  know  of  any 
harm.  I  will  be  ti'.atl  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  purpose 

Mr  GROSS  Billions  of  dollars  of  our 
re.source  in  aiold  have  gone  abroad.  That 
is  what  has  happened 

Mr    PATMAN    Not  by  reason  of  this 

bill,  or  the  one 

Mr  GROSS  And.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
•yentleman  from  Texas  knows  it. 

Mr   PATMAN    Not  by  reason  of  this. 
Mr     GROSS     The    gentleman    knows 
that  the  gold  has  tjone  where  the  wood- 
bine   twmeth    and    the    whang    doodle 
whangfth. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

By  luian.mous  consent,  Mr  P.\tman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  ■ 

Mr  PATMAN  The  question  is  that  we 
voted  for  tha"  bill  300  to  82  and  no  prob- 
lem has  arisen  by  reason  of  our  action 
there.im.  no  problem  of  any  kind. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  pre- 
dicting devastation  and  everything  else 
if  we  pass  this  bill.  However,  it  involves 
the  same  principle  exactly,  but  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  money— only  20  percent  of 
the  money  involved  So  how  can  one  say 
that  tius  bill  will  be  .so  devastating,  so 
disruptive  to  this  country  and  the  world, 
when  we  passed  a  bill  involving  five 
times  as  much  3  years  ago  involving  the 
-ame  principle,  and  the  enactment  of 
that  bill  has  not  caused  aiiv  problem 
and  1^0  Member  of  this  body  can  recall  a 
single  problem  which  it  has  caused. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  wants  to 
be  fair  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  I 
-econd  ' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Do  not  ask  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  many  of 
whom  were  not  here  3  years  ago,  to  com- 
pound the  felony  which  was  perpetrated 
3  years  ago. 

Mr  PATMAN  You  have  to  have  fel- 
ony committed  before  vou  can  compound 
It. 


Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  asked  an  honest  question 
and  I  would  like  to  give  the  gentleman 
my  lesponse 

Mr.  PATMAN  All  liwht,  do  it  quicklv 
Mr  BROCK  The  question  is  Has 
there  been  an  adver.se  effect  as  a  result 
of  the  action  which  we  took  3  years  ago?" 
The  answer  is.  "Yes,  and  the  adverse  ef- 
fect has  occurred  m  tins  way:  It  ttave  the 
administration  time  in  which  to  correct 
a  basic  problem  However,  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  do  so  and  the  problem 
has  now  become  exaggerated  That  ;s  the 
adverse  elTert 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
irresp.jnsibility  and  the  credibility  gap 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  for 
the  past  3  years.  This  has  come  about  as 
a  result  of  the  irresponsibility  of  this 
ConKie.ss  and  its  lack  of  will  and  ability 
to  address  it>elf  to  this  problem. 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  is  another  ques- 
tion which  we  shall  not  get  into  But  I  am 
asking  the  question  now  Two  similar 
bills  have  been  enacted  along  this  line. 
One  year  ago  we  enacted  legislation  to 
take  the  gold  requirement  from  under  the 
deposits  that  could  not  be  exported  In- 
cidentally, the  u'old.  iicntlemen,  could  wn 
be  exported  on  that  account,  and  it  could 
not  be  exported  at  all 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing 
with  one-fifth  of  that  much— just  20  per- 
cent. So.  if  the  S200  million  proposal  was 
enacted  into  law  and  it  caused  no  harm 
and  if  no  Member  can  recall  one  bit  of 
harm  that  it  may  have  caused  in  this 
country  or  to  other  countries  abroad, 
how  can  this  proposal  which  involves  just 
one-fifth  or  20  percent  of  that  amount 
cause  any  harm^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  on  tiiat  point' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  JOHNSON  .)fS  Pennsylvania. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  S19  billion  of 
deposits  in  our  Federal  Reserve  banks 
There  was  25  percent  in  gold  backing 
upon  those  deposits.  In  other  words,  the 
bankers  knew  that  their  deposits  were 
backed  or  underwritten  with  25  percent 
m  io\A.  We  were  then  told  that  to  do 
away  with  that  i,'old  backmi;  would  make 
56  7  billion  available  to  answer  our  needs 
abroad;  that  if  we  would  do  this,  it 
would  answer  our  needs  as  far  as  they 
could  see  ahead. 

Since  then  we  have  lost  $3  billion  out 
of  the  gold  reserve  and  now  the  gentle- 
man asks  us  to  make  available  the  last 
S12  billion. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  know 
the  gentleman's  [XJint  The  I'entkman 
has  made  that  !X)int  all  during  the  period 
of  time  durum  which  this  legislation  has 
been  under  cjiisideiation  He  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights  to  do  .so  I  just  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  The 
gentleman  indicated  that  it  was  unjust 
to  take  the  gold  out  from  under  the  de- 
posits to  which  much  reference  has  been 
made  The  gtiuleman  said  that  there  was 
S19  billion  involved. 


But  It  did  not  .-hake  any  confidence 
bec.ui.se  deiwsits  have  gone  up  to  an 
enormous  extent  since  that  time — an 
enormous  extent.  So  you  can  say  that  it 
affected  detx)sits  in  a  favorable  way.  not 
an  unfavorable  way.  There  was  no  harm 
that  came  to  our  country  because  of  ih^ 
passage  of  that  bill  3  years  ago — no  harm 
to  our  country  or  any  other  country  on 
eaith  And  it  would  be  exactly  the  same 
thing  if  you  pass  this  bill  that  is  before 
us  today  There  will  be  no  harm  ti;  our 
country,  and  there  will  be  no  harm  to 
any  country  on  earth 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  then  it  is 
;x>ssible  for  us  to  have  the  worst  world- 
wide depression  m  all  history.  That  is 
what  is  involved  here— matters  that  are 
entirelv  too  .serious  to  trifle  with. 

Tiif  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the 
-'eiitleman  has  txpired. 

Mr  HANNA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
-tnkc  the  reqiusite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
anythum  that  will  b?  said  at  this  hour 
will  cliaime  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  very  volatile 
question  ab..iut  'j.o\d.  and  it  is  predicated 
quite  a  bit  upon  ones  feelings,  as  well  as 
upon  the  facts  But  It-t  me  say  this:  If 
you  wish  to  establish  your  feelings  of  thi.s 
country's  strength  in  terms  of  f;old  m 
this  country,  let  me  suggest  that  you  do 
this  turn  your  minds  back  to  1947.  At 
that  time  we  had  the  most  gold  that  we 
e\er  had  m  this  country,  around  $25  bil- 
lion plus.  At  that  time  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  country  was  about  .S289 
billion,  which  was  very  near  what  we 
owed  in  national  debt. 

At  that  time  we  had  the  expen.se  of 
maintaining  all  of  this  .gold,  which  was 
our  .short-term  reserve.  liquid,  imme- 
diately available,  and  it  was  ready  to  be 
utilized  on  debts  that  should  require  gold. 
At  that  time  we  had  invested  abroad 
something  less  than  S30  billion.  Was  this 
our  finest  hour  of  strength? 

Now,  we  come  to  1966  or  1967.  and  we 
find  that  half  of  the  gold  that  we  had  is 
gone.  But  what  happened  to  the  countiT? 
Now  our  gro.ss  national  product  is  push- 
ing S800  billion  Now  our  investments 
abroad  are  over  $150  billion,  and  all  of 
those  investments  are  paying  us  a  10 -per- 
cent return,  on  the  average.  And  al- 
though they  are  long-term  rather  than 
short-term,  their  availability  for  liquid- 
ity I  suggest  to  you  is  doing  this  country 
a  lot  more  good  than  .lust  having  gold 
sitting  in  Fort  Fnox.  Tliat  is  not  to  say  it 
is  not  entirely  proper  and  appropriate 
that  .-hort-teim  liquidity  in  terms  of  re- 
serves be  available  for  certain  debts  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  we  not  far 
stronger  now?  Was  not  the  transfers  of 
gold  to  others  for  short-term  reserves  to 
allow  dynamic  expansion  a  wise  move. 
That  expansion  allowed  for  our  increase 
of  investment? 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  .something  else, 
if  you  are  looking  at  money  as  if  it  was  a 
deposit  of  value  rather  than  a  mecha- 
nism to  turn  over  the  goods  and  services 
of  this  country,  then  perhaps  you  want 
•-Old  behind  you  becau-^e  you  want  money 
to  be  your  dciwsit  of  \  alue.  At  one  time  we 
\iewed  money  this  way  and  much  of  our 
money  was  imbued  with  the  necromatic 
aroma  of  mattresses  and  old  tin  can.-. 
Now  money  is  in  our  banks  and  saving  in- 
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.-litutions  and  the  only  smell  is  that  of 
sweat  as  we  put  it  to  work.  A  lot  of  peo- 
|)le  do  not  want  money  to  be  their  deposit 
of  value  because  they  can  do  better  by 
getting  into  long-term  returns  such  as 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  in  real  estate,  or, 
they  deposit  their  money  in  financial  in- 
stitutions where  it  will  be  put  to  work 
and  pay  them  some  of  the  return,  and 
that  is  where  people  are  looking  for  their 
deposit  of  value. 

And  I  suggest  to  you  that  Congress- 
man Sherman  Lloyd,  of  Utah,  made  the 
be.st  point  that  has  been  made  in  this 
House  about  why  the  gold  does  not  build 
our  domestic  economy.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  restraint  behind  the  issuance  of 
money.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  last 
year  we  had  over  $6  trillion  worth  of 
transa<'tions,  and  we  had  a  little  over 
S40  billion  worth  of  currency.  The  cur- 
rency did  not  turn  over  the  goods  and 
services  of  this  country,  the  bank  de- 
posits did,  the  checks  that  were  written 
did,  they  spread  into  transactions  six 
and  seven  times  more  than  did  the 
money.  So  that  the  availability  of  money 
in  a  true  .sense  in  the  United  States  is 
no  more  tied  with  gold  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  It  is  tied,  really,  to  bank  de- 
posits that  handle  the  transactions  of 
this  country,  and  that  is  the  credit  in  the 
banks  against  which  checks  are  written. 
It  does  not  have  anything  to  do  about 
gold:  gold  does  not  have  any  control  on 
it  whatsoever.  The  people  are  more  so- 
phisticated about  money  than  the  Con- 
gress is  if  the  Congress  does  not  see  the 
sen.se  in  this  particular  legislation. 

You  do  not  need  this  cover  on  money. 
It  is  not  doing  you  a  bit  of  good. 

Th.e  whole  question  i.s — will  it  do  you 
some  good  by  making  it  available  in 
terms  of  our  commitment  made  by  every 
President  in  this  century  that  we  would 
stand  behind  gold  in  terms  of  the  money 
of  this  country,  and  this  is  simply  to  pro- 
vide in  the  international  market,  where 
the  sophistications  of  transactions  have 
not  arrived  at  the  point  where  you  can 
rely  upon  the  monetary  systems  of  all 
the  countries,  in  the  way  we  have  built 
reliance  on  our  monetary  system,  so  you 
have  to  have  gold  discipline,  in  the  inter- 
national trade  and  our  gold  would  be  an 
important  part  of  establishing  that  dis- 
cipline. 

Tile  more  you  sec  this,  gentlemen,  you 
will  see  why  it  makes  good  sense  to  pass 
the  legislation  that  is  before  us.  If  you 
do  not  see  this,  then  you  are  tied,  it  seems 
to  me.  simply  to  your  emotional  and 
symptomatic  trauma  on  gold,  because  you 
want  your  money  to  be  a  deposit  of  value. 
But  why  convert  money  to  gold.  Even  the 
chorus  girl  is  wiser  than  that.  Her  motto 
is  "a  diamond  is  a  girl's  best  friend." 

I  will  tell  you  this.  You  are  getting  far 
more  out  of  the  system  developed  here 
in  America  to  handle  the  turnover  that 
IS  so  vital  to  a  great  country  of  wealth 
and  have  the  goods  and  services  to  turn 
over,  which  reaches  out  into  the  trillions 
of  dollars  per  year,  and  that  is  going  to 
be  turned  over  in  large  part,  either  by 
checks  or  by  the  new  sophistication  of 
your  credit  cards.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
turned  over  by  currency,  although  it  will 
continue  to  play  a  minor  role. 

I  suggest  to  you  if  gold  should  play  a 
major  role  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  inter- 


national market.  This  legislation  will 
make  clear  our  position  on  this  use  for 
gold.  It  will  show  the  world  that  one  very 
great  and  effective  economy  has  freed 
itself  from  the  fetters  of  gold  Further 
it  will  assure  those  outside  our  country 
that  we  are  ready  to  perform  without 
artificial  restraint  on  our  promise  to  sup- 
port gold  as  the  stabilizing  and  di.scipli- 
nary  mechanism  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
history  of  our  civilization  there  has  never 
been  a  substantial  period  of  time  during 
which  the  value  of  money  in  vogue  was 
not  sustained  by  the  cover  of  precious 
metal.  The  desire  for— and  therefore,  the 
value  of  gold — has  always  remained  uni- 
versal. Changes  in  the  world's  govern- 
ments, be  they  revolutionarv'  evolution- 
ary— be  they  wrought  by  war  or  by  phil- 
osophical innovation — have  not  under- 
mined the  value  of  gold  in  the  human 
mind  or  deflected  man's  pa.ssion  for  it. 

Through  the  years,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  recognized  gold 
cover  as  essential  to  the  value  of  our 
money  during  transitional  times.  Even  at 
25  percent,  or  any  other  fraction  of  gold 
cover,  we  have  a  built-in  resistance  to  the 
tampering  with  money  value  under  polit- 
ical duress  or  in  periods  of  economic 
fluctuation.  This  very  resistance  in  our 
monetary  system  against  shocking 
changes  in  the  value  of  our  money  has 
been  the  underpinning  of  worldwide 
faith  in  the  American  dollar. 

The  choice  today  to  vote  H.R.  14743  up 
or  down  presents  this  Congress  with  two 
.sad  alternatives.  A  basic  que.stion  is.  if 
we  remove  our  25-percent  gold  cover, 
what  relationships  will  develop  between 
our  dollars,  with  no  metal  backing,  and 
other  hard  currencies  with  gold  behind 
them?  The  answer  may  be  speculative: 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  argue  that  our 
dollars  will  not  receive  closer  evaluation 
and  more  severe  scrutiny  in  interntaional 
trade. 

How  will  these  gold-free  dollars  fair 
in  this  kind  of  competition?  Replacing 
the  traditional  stability  of  the  value  of 
our  money  will  be  a  new  human  element, 
an  element  of  variance,  an  element  of 
inevitable  change,  and  an  element  of 
dark  psychological  impact  among  people 
of  the  world. 

The  proposal  before  us  is  remedial  only 
to  short-term  ills.  Arguments  for  this 
action  are  not  clear  from  a  long-term 
view.  In  the  very  words  of  the  President, 
who  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage: 

I  ask  speedy  action  from  the  Congress  be- 
cause it  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
(Ictermination  of  America  to  meet  its  intfr- 
national  economic  (  bligations. 

We  see  the  heart  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem being  carved  out.  We  see  a  double 
standard  for  the  American  dollar,  which 
protects  the  monetary  contracts  held  by 
foreigners,  but  which  lays  open  the  fear 
of  printing  press  inflation  here  at  home. 

The  argument  that  the  legislation  is 
needed   to   "reaffirm   to   the   world   the 


convertibility  of  the  dollar"  is  the  best 
proof  of  fiscal  mismanagement  which 
has  plagued  this  admmi.stration  from 
its  inception.  A  .short  term  requirement 
to  stem  the  tide  of  an  immediat.e  gold 
rush  IS  obvious.  This  bill  is  supixj.sed  to 
meet  this  requirement:  but  for  me  it  is 
not  enough.  Actions  taken  by  govern- 
ments to  protect  their  monetary  values 
must  be  part  of  a  total  jwlicy  thrust. 
It  is  untimely  to  remove  the  gold  cover 
in  isolation  from  many  other  necessary 
and.  perhaps,  more  di.sciphned  and  un- 
popular actions,  in  order  not  only  to 
l)rc.serve  the  dollar  value,  but  also  to 
restore  a  favorable  balance  of  payments. 
Before  we  apjirove  this  measure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  have  a  pledge  from  the 
administration  for  a  total  package,  a 
series  of  actions,  all  of  which  must  be 
concurrent.  Let  us  defeat  this  bill  .so  the 
administration  will  well  understand  the 
intent  of  Congress:  .so  it  will,  without 
alternative,  face  the  grim  realities  in- 
curred by  its  own  doing.  Let  us  look  at 
a  total  program  for  the  cure,  and  not  a 
package  of  band-aids. 

If  we  are  men  of  courage  equal  to  that 
being  demon.strated  in  Southeast  A.sia 
by  our  .sons  and  those  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  we  will  demand  of  this  Gov- 
ernment hard-line  .solutions  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  offerings  to 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  enacting 
this  bill  is  a  simple  pronouncement  by 
this  great  legislative  body  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  face  the  total  problem  of 
restoring  fi.scal  .soundness  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, but  are  willing  to  deal  with  it 
only  m  a  piecemeal  fashion  which  in- 
volves the  least  political  ri.sk. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
voting  to  remove  the  gold  cover  on  our 
currency.  I  resent  having  to  do  so.  We 
move  from  crisis  to  crisis  here  in  Wash- 
ington, doing  what  is  fooiish  lor  the  long 
term  solely  because  we  have  to  sur\ive 
in  the  short  term.  These  are  about  the 
only  discernible  fruits  of  the  widely 
heralded  Great  Society  in  its  declining 
months.  Next  week  we  know  we  will  have 
another  crLsis,  perhaps  not  even  identi- 
fied yet.  because  our  national  leadership 
has  not  been  willing  to  make  the  tough 
decisions  required  for  sound  policies, 
sound  Government,  and  .sound  money. 
Social  progress  in  the  long  run  cannot 
be  based  on  anything  else,  no  matter  ho'i^' 
much  we  promise  and  how  much  we  dis- 
play our  hearts  on  our  sleeves. 

As  I  see  it,  the  gold  cover  has  to  be  re- 
moved because  we  have  no  alternative. 
This  action  will  buy  only  time.  The  short 
term  corrective  measures  liow  being  dis- 
cussed, like  the  travel  tax,  the  limita- 
tions on  foreign  investment,  repatriation 
of  foreign  earnings,  and  so  forth,  also  are 
counterproductive  for  the  long  term,  and 
expressive  of  nothing  but  a  crisis  of  ne- 
glected priorities  and  careless  waste  of 
the  resources  of  our  i^coplc.  Unless  we 
change  our  basic  policies,  such  temporiz- 
ing can  result  only  in  graver  and  graver 
cri.ses  in  the  future. 
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Gradually  our  options  are  being  re- 
moved by  this  type  of  temporizing  We 
cannot  throw  away  our  future  freedom 
of  choice  by  falling  to  redirect  our  long 
term  goals.  If  we  wait  until  our  gold  Is 
all  gone  before  we  maJce  any  long  t^rm 
adjustments.  It  will  be  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing but  default  In  a  manner  that  will 
be  disastrous  to  not  only  the  fortunes  of 
our  country  abroad,  but  the  entire  free 
world 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  If  we  remove  the  gold  cover  now. 
we  have  a  moment  to  breathe  but  we  do 
not  have  a  moment  to  waste  The  next 
gold  crisis  will  not  he  avoidable  except 
In  terms  of  more  sensible  policies  of  for- 
eign aid  and  troop  level.s  abroad,  and 
Government  spending  and  priorities  at 
home  But  we  cannot  wait  until  next 
year  to  start,  or  next  month:  the  ad- 
ministration must  recognize  that  the 
need  for  Improvement  Is  Immediate 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman  I  came 
into  this  debate  yesterday  fully  con- 
vinced that  we  had  no  option  as  a  na- 
tion, and  aft  a  Congress,  other  than  to 
remove  the  gold  cover  in  order  to  avoid 
a  major  cnsis  in  our  sjold  situation  be- 
cause of  a  run  on  gold,  with  only  $1,100.- 
000.000  left  in  free  reserves 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  this  debate 
The  more  I  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  removing  the 
gold  cover,  the  more  I  cam.e  to  question 
my  own  position  in  support  of  their  argu- 
ments They  have  been  immaterial  and 
irrelevant  They  have  refused  to  address 
themselves  to  the  basic  elements  of  the 
problem. 

I  have  tried  to  find  the  real  economic 
logic  behind  this  gold  cover  removal.  I 
have  sought  to  hear  fundamental  evi- 
dence or  statements  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill — and  I  do  not  hear  them. 

Rather,  I  hear  someone  stand  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  say  that  we  should 
remove  the  gold  cover  so  that  we  can 
teach  Bold  speculators  a  lesson  That  is  a 
lot  of  hoewash — and  you  know  it.  You 
are  not  going  to  teach  any  speculators  a 
lesson  by  passing  this  bill.  The  only  way 
we  are  gomg  to  teach  speculators  a  les- 
son in  this  situation  is  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  basic  problem,  by  being  fis- 
cally responsible  for  a  change. 

We  are  addressing  ourselves  in  this  bill 
to  a  symptom  and  not  to  a  disease 

The  movement  of  gold  is  nothing  but 
a  reflection  of  the  economic  reality,  as  it 
exists  in  the  International  and  domestic 
economy  The  fact  that  gold  is  going  out 
has  a  very  sound  basis  in  fact. 

There  is  less  confidence  in  the  dollar 
than  there  was  in  the  past  because  of  our 
policies  both  domestically  amd  interna- 
tionally. We  have  spent  more  than  we 
have  earned  domestically.  We  have  spent 
more  in  the  public  sector  than  we  had 
available  to  spend,  through  troop  com- 
mitments, foreign  aid,  and  all  Iclnds  of 
Federal  programs 

But  what  does  this  administration  pro- 
pose to  do  about  the  basic  disease'  The 
basic  disease  of  excessive  public  spend- 
ing abroad' 

They  come  to  us  and  they  say.  "We 
must  increase  our  Federal  budget  do- 
mestically by  billions  of  dollars  this  year 


We  must  Increase  our  foreign  aid  by  $800 
million  We  can't  cut  our  commitments 
We  must  Increase  them  " 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
deficit  In  the  range  of  $18  to  $20  billion 
They  propo.se  a  balance-of-payments 
program  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
very  segment  of  the  economy  which  is 
yielding  a  profit,  our  private  .sector  They 
talk  nothing  about  the  public  sector 
whatsoever  I  have  not  heard  one  Mem- 
ber on  the  majority  .side  mentioning  a 
reduction  in  our  troop  commitments  in 
Europe  I  have  not  heard  one  Memljer 
mention  a  reduction  in  foreign  aid.  I 
have  heard  them  talk  only  about  reduc- 
ing our  Investments  overseas,  which  is 
where  we  get  our  profits  I  have  heard 
them  talk  about,  our  positive  trade  bal- 
ance They  always  fail  to  mention  the 
reason  we  have  a  po.sltive  trade  balance 
today,  t)ecau.se  we  >ub.sldize  our  trade 
with  buy-Ameiican  policies  under  for- 
eign aid  and  with  Public  Law  480  That 
i.s  the  only  rea.son  we  have  a  surplus  m 
our  trade  balance  today 

Of  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that 
we  will  not  have  such  luck  at  the  end 
of  this  year  because  this  administration 
does  not  have  the  political  integrity  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  copper  .strike,  and 
r.othing  will  be  done  to  sKjp  a  steel  strike. 
I'.or  will  It  exerci.se  fl.scal  respon.slblllty, 
nor  will  it  insist  upon  wage  and  price 
restraint  in  an  election  year 

What  are  you  asking  us  to  do'  You 
are  asking;  us  to  save  the  administra- 
tion from  Its  own  failui-es  again.  There 
are  .some  of  us  who  are  willing  to  try  to 
do  that,  to  buy  .some  more  time  to  effect 
responsible  measures  of  restraint.  But 
what  evidence  have  you  shown  us  that 
you  intend  to  take  the  hard  political 
steps  that  are  necessary,  to  address  your- 
selves to  the  problem'  Absolutely  none.  I 
do  not  hear  any  talk  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility I  do  not  hear  any  talk  about 
reducing  expenditures  I  do  not  hear 
any  talk  about  troop  commitments  or 
foreign  aid.  Give  us  .some  evidence,  and 
then  you  can  have  your  support. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 
Mr  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BERRY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
oppo.sition  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
14743  which  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  Reserve  notes  be 
backed  by  25  percent  in  gold  certificates. 
In  mid-January  our  national  gold  re- 
serves stood  at  $11,984  billion.  The  latest 
report  last  week  indicated  a  further  lo.ss 
in  gold  reserves  of  $100  million.  Our 
■free  gold  "  noncommitted  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  less  than  $1.3  billion. 
As  of  yearend.  $10  7  billion  was  frozen 
as  reserves  against  outstanding  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  With  such  a  minimal 
amount  of  free  gold  on  hand  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  any  further  gold  with- 
drawals, triggered  by  further  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar,  will  soon  exhaust 
our  supply  of  "free  gold." 

The  administration  now  recommends 
removal  of  the  gold  cover.  In  the  hope 
that  such  action  will  arrest  the  gold 
hemorrhage,  which  is  rapidly  sapping 
our  economic  strength,  we  are  being  told 
by  the  administration  that  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  is  inevitable.  In  view  of  our 


perilously  thin  margin  of  free  gold,  I 
doubt  if  many  Members  of  the  body  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  only 
action  which  can  be  taken. 

The  pre.sent  Federal  statute  provides 
penalties  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
permits  a  decline  below  the  25  percent 
required  statutory  reserve.  For  example. 
If  gold  drops  below  25  percent  and  not 
more  than  20  percent  there  Is  a  manda- 
tory statutory  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  charge  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  1  percent  again.st  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  Fed  must  add  that 
percentage  to  Its  rediscount  rate.  An- 
other much  .stlffer  tax  Is  mandatorily  re- 
quired if  the  gold  reserve  drops  below  20 
percent,  in  which  event  the  applicable 
tax  is  for  1'2  percent  for  each  2'2-per- 
ccnt  drop  in  the  reserve  below  20  per- 
cent, which  llkewl.se  must  be  added  to  the 
rediscount  rate. 

Unless  the  pending  bill  is  enacted,  or 
unless  the  Federal  Reserve  submits  to  the 
discipline  of  gold  as  set  forth  In  the 
present  Federal  statute  by  imposing  pen- 
alties the  only  other  alternative  would  In 
all  probability  be  to  impose  an  embargo 
on  gold  leaving  our  shores,  followed  in- 
evitably by  multilateral  reevaluation  of 
gold  through  an  international  monetary 
conference 

Despite  the  proposals  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  to  take 
off  the  gold  cover  this  is  not  the  only 
remedial  action  open  to  the  Government. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  impose 
a  minimal  tax  of  any  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent if  the  reserve  drops  below  25  percent 
and  less  than  20  percent.  It  would  not 
create  too  onerous  a  burden  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  discount  rate.  Such 
action  would  buy  time  to  protect  our  Kold 
reserves  by  the  adoption  of  necessarj* 
measures  to  correct  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  our  Internal  Federal 
deficit,  thereby  relieving  pressure  on  the 
national  «old  stockpile. 

If  H.R.  14743  is  enacted  the  American 
citizen  on  the  domestic  scene  will  hence- 
forth be  required  to  accept  completely 
flat  money.  The  American  dollar  is  still 
backed  by  gold  internationally  although 
our  citizens  are  forbidden  to  own  gold  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  brakes  on  the  ex- 
paiislon  of  our  money  supply  will  be  re- 
moved if  this  bill  is  passed.  I  know  of 
no  nation  in  past  history  that  has  been 
able  to  embark  upon  a  program  of  un- 
bridled and  unrestricted  printing-press 
paper  money. 

We  cannot  forever  engulf,  not  only  this 
Nation,  but  the  world  with  an  ever- 
growing flood  of  paper  dollars,  backed 
only  by  the  illusion  that  this  paper  cur- 
rency will  be  regarded  abroad  as  true 
store  of  value,  a  mere  promise  to  pay  In 
paper  I  O  U's, 

The  administration  finds  itself  in  the 
embarrasing  position  of  asking  the  Con- 
i^ress.  through  the  Treasury  Department. 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on  remov- 
ing the  gold  cover,  thus  giving  our  bless- 
iiig  to  policies  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility 
which  have  led  to  our  present  plight. 

If  the  administration  had  heeded  the 
warnings  of  the  minority  party  which 
have  been  repeatedly  made  over  a  period 
of  years  It  would  not  now  be  in  the  posi- 
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tion  of  asking  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  !-'ive  their  approval  to  the  creation 
of  flat  money.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  a  realistic  and  positive  way  to  correct 
our  constant  and  growing  balance-of- 
imyments  deficit — nothing  has  been  done 
to  drastically  reduce  our  expenditures 
for  foreign  economic  aid — nothing  has 
been  done  to  curb  profligate  spending  In 
the  ever-increasing  plethora  of  expand- 
iiiK  welfare  programs. 

Strong  measures  of  austerity  necessary 
to  put  our  financial  house  in  order  have 
been  completely  Ignored  despite  repeated 
uarninL-s  from  foreign  central  bankers, 
indicative  of  their  growing  concern  over 
the  -stability  of  the  dollar.  The  tem- 
I)orary  palliatives  recommended  by  the 
President  in  early  January  to  correct  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  came  too 
little  and  too  late. 

The  administration  claims  that  by  en- 
actment of  this  measure  we  will  stem 
the  outflow  of  fiold  and  strengthen  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  I  take  exactly  the 
oppo.site  view.  Should  the  Congress  enact 
this  measure  I  predict  that  foreign  in- 
tercst*  will  interpret  such  congressional 
action  as  but  a  further  evidence  of  weak- 
iie.s.s  m  our  fl.scal  establishment.  Thus 
confidence  in  the  stabiUty  of  the  dollar 
ulU  be  further  weakened. 

I  would  anticipate  that  when  we  an- 
nounced in  the  past  to  the  world  that 
our  uold  reserve  has  been  completely 
freed  of  restraint  and  in  effect  say  "our 
-old  15  on  the  bargain  counter  at  $35 
per  ounce — come  and  get  it  if  you 
choo.'^t" — that  the  administration  will 
be  confounded  and  surprised  by  the  ex- 
tent of  conversion  of  foreign  claims  Into 
■^o!d 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  statements  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  and  the  administration  that  the 
dollar  will  be  defended  to  our  last  bar  of 
gold.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  executive 
branch  will  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  per- 
mit our  national  gold  reserves  to  drop 
below  a  critical  level.  I  say  that  point  has 
now  been  reached.  I  do  not  believe  the 
.security  of  the  Nation  can  be  endangered 
by  further  substantial  losses  in  our  gold 
hoard. 

I  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
Congress  to  assert  its  authority  by  refus- 
ing to  pass  this  gold  cover  measure  and 
by  taking  positive  and  vigorous  action  to 
correct  our  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
to  drastically  cut  foreign  spending,  to 
severely  curtail  profligate  domestic  pro- 
grams, in  short,  to  adopt  the  austere 
measures  necessary  to  return  flscal  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Government.  When 
these  steps  are  taken,  and  not  until  then, 
will  we  witness  a  reverse  thrust  with  gold 
returning  to  this  country. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
am  amazed  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment still  adamantly  objects  to  a  sub- 
sidization of  our  own  domestic  gold  min- 
ing industry.  Obviously  any  increment 
in  our  domestic  gold  reserves  Is  decidedly 
in  the  national  Interest,  yet  Treasury 
plays  the  same  old  record  with  the  same 
old  needle  in  opposing  gold 'subsidy  bills 
on  the  groimd  that  our  enactment  of 
such  a  bill  would  cause  concern  in  for- 
eign circles  over  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar. In  view  of  the  startling  events  of 


the  past  few  weeks  in  international  mon- 
etary circles — the  devaluation  of  the 
pound — the  drain  on  our  gold  stocks — 
such  Treasury  arguments  appear  quite 
ludicrous.  Certainly  we  can  increase  our 
annual  domestic  gold  production  by  a 
substantial  amount  and  such  addition  to 
our  reserves  could  have  but  one  effect — 
that  is.  strengthen  confidence  in  the 
dollar 

A  very  realistic  gold  mining  act,  H.R. 
3274,  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  a  2  hour  open  rule  has  been  granted 
on  this  bill  by  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. While  the  bill  does  not  have  as  its 
purpose  increasing  the  price  of  gold, 
nevertheless  the  incentives  to  domestic 
operators,  based  upon  a  cost  formula, 
would  undoubtedly  revitalize  the  in- 
dustry and  lead  to  much  greater  produc- 
tion, thereby  closing  the  gold  gap  In  the 
United  States  which  exists  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  consume  gold  for 
jewelry,  dental,  artistic,  industrial,  and 
space  uses  in  this  country  four  times  our 
annual  domestic  production. 

By  way  of  concrete  illustration  we 
should  take  note  of  the  tremendous  surge 
in  gold  production  which  occurred  in  the 
period  of  1933-40,  following  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  in  1934.  During  the 
pre-World  War  II  period  Mexican  pro- 
duction increased  from  637,700  to  883,117 
ounces,  Canadian  production  from  2,- 
949,300  to  5,322,857  ounces,  and  South 
American  production  from  931  to  1,- 
927,000  ounces.  By  the  same  token,  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  the  cost-squeeze  of 
inflation  operating  against  a  flxed-price 
product  dropped  gold  production  in  these 
areas  by  1966  as  follows:  Mexico,  190,815 
ounces,  Canada,  3,273,905  ounces,  and 
South  America,  697,980  ounces;  1933, 
United  States,  2.536,913  ounces;  1940, 
United  States,  4.802.900  ounces;  and 
1966,  United  States,  1,700.000. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3274 — the  Gold  Mining  Assistance  Act — 
and  promptly  enact  this  measure  to 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  said  that  we  needed  to 
remove  the  so-called  gold  cover  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  American  dollar. 
He  said  that  every  economist  who  ap- 
peared before  his  committee  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings  said  that  people 
all  over  the  world  as  a  whole  had  more 
faith  in  the  American  dollar  than  they 
did  in  gold. 

I  submit  to  you  simply  that  this  is 
totally  in  error,  because  these  foreigners 
who  hold  American  dollars  lack  faith  in 
the  American  dollar  or  else  they  would 
not  be  demanding.  In  this  time  of  crisis, 
gold  in  its  stead.  And  it  is  simply  because 
of  this  lack  of  faith  in  the  American 
dollar  that  foreign  holders  of  American 
dollars  are  demanding  something  with 
Intrinsic  value,  in  this  instance  gold. 
So  the  premise  that  the  dollar  is  more 
valuable  and  has  more  stability  than 


does  gold  with  its  intrinsic  value  is 
totally  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chtdrman  of  the  committee  two  or  three 
questions. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Please  do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  first  question 
is,  What  was  the  initial  purpose  in  plac- 
ing a  so-called  gold  cover  in  reserve  to 
support  our  currency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Most  countries  in  the 
world  believe  that  gold  is  the  best  form 
of  money.  That  tradition  has  been  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Even  silver 
at  one  time  was  looked  upon  as  having  a 
value  equal  with  that  of  gold.  But  as  we 
have  developed  and  discovered  it  is  im- 
possible to  operate  on  a  limited  amoimt 
of  gold  in  the  world,  countries  have 
gotten  away  from  gold  and  offered  other 
forms  of  money.  Necessity,  of  course,  is 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  that  was  by 
reason  of  necessity. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  could  the 
gentleman  say  all  countries  have  gotten 
away  from  gold,  when  foreign  sources 
and  foreign  governments  own  some  $30 
billion  worth  of  gold  now?  In  addition 
we  can  only  estimate  lioarded  gold. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  as  backing  for 
their  currency,  I  was  talking  about.  The 
United  Kingdom  does  not  have  gold 
backing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  speak 
specifically  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
speak  of  countries  the  world  over. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  FYance  Is  one.  They  do 
not  have  gold  as  a  backing  for  their 
currency.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
about  countries  claiming  so  much  of 
our  gold.  Of  course.  Prance  has  been  the 
one  claiming  so  much  of  our  gold,  but 
France  has  not  claimed  any  of  our  gold 
since  October  1966.  The  gold  that  has 
been  going  out  in  the  recent  past,  in 
recent  months,  has  been  going  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  gold  market. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  it  is  going  into 
monetary  uses. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man take  the  position  today  we  were 
totally  in  error  years  ago  in  ever  placing 
a  gold  cover  in  support  of  our  currency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  then. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  why  Is  it  not 
still  necessary? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  People  do  not  feel  the 
same  way  about  it.  They  have  this  $800 
billion  of  gross  national  product,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  today. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  it  is  not  necessary  todav  at 
all? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  It  would  not  be  desirable? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  desirable  now, 
because  we  do  not  want  our  currency  de- 
valued. This  will  strengthen  our  cur- 
rency. It  will  not  devalue  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man make  an  estimate  of  how  long  this 
would  add  strength  to  our  currency? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Beyond  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
knowledgeable  with  regard  to  banking 
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matters  Would  the  i,'entleman  advocate 
we  take  our  bankinir  systems,  and  the 
principle  is  the  same,  and  remove  the 
requirement  for  reserves  aeainst  deposits 
by  banks  who  hold  -.ndivldual  deposits'' 

Mr.  PATMAN  No.  I  do  not  advocate 
that,  but  we  have  done  :t  in  practice 
pretty  well  anvwav 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Then  why.  if  the 
principle  is  u'ood  to  give  confidence  to 
the  bankintj  systems.  ;s  it  not  liood  in 
the  international  arena  in  support  of  our 
currency ' 

Mr.  PATMAN  The  question  is  dif- 
ferent 

Mr  WAGGONNER  The  question  is 
different,  but  thf  principle  is  the  same. 

Mr  PATMAN  I  do  not  consider  that 
It  is  the  ^ame 

Mr     WAGGONNER     The    tjentleman 

does  not  consider  the  principle  the  same? 

Mr  PATMAN  The  reserves  behind  our 

transactions  in  the  banks  is  the  dollar 

we  use    I:  is  a  high-powered  dollar. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Would  the  gentle- 
man define  a  high-powered  dollar"  for 
me? 

Mr     PATMAN.   Yes.    A    high-powered 
dollar  IS  une  like  the  gold  standard  used 
They  used  it  and  expanded  :t  10  times. 
We  have  done  that  too 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  frum  Louisiana  has  expired. 
•By  unanimous  consent.  Mr    Wacgon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute  ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  have  not  in- 
creased ours  10  tunes 

Mr  PATMAN.  We  have.  too.  We  have 
gone  way  beyond  the  old  gold  standard. 
Ti-.at  IS  a  high-powered  dollar 

Mr  WAGGOxNNER  Does  the  gentle- 
man say  ;n  our  banking  system  we  should 
not  require  reser'.es ' 

Mr  PATMAN.  We  should  ha\e  re- 
serves I  think  we  have  got  a  good  sys- 
tem, and  I  am  for  the  fractional  reserve, 
and  I  am  for   he  hagh-powered  dollars 

Mr  WAGGONNER  But  the  gentle- 
man sees  no  relationship  between  the 
gold  reserve  internationally  and  reserves 
in  our  banking  svstem  to  liave  good 
faith'' 

Mr  PATM.\N  How  can  gold  be  of 
value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
when  there  is  no  way  for  tliem  to  get  it? 
Mr  WAGGONNER.  That  is  the  reason 
the  gentleman  from  Califorma  argued — 
the  fallacious  argument — when  he  said 
we — and  he  spoke  about  we  Americans — 
want  gold  to  support  our  dollar  No.  We 
do  not  want  it  We  do  not  have  tiie  op- 
portunity now  Only  foreigners  have 
that  opportunity  We  cannot  cash  our 
dollars  into  gold,  but  foreigners  can 

Mr  PATM.\N'  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  get  gold  for  our  dollars  since  1934.  and 
we  have  gotten  along  better  There  is  no 
occasion  or  need  for  it  When  we  have 
money  issued  by  our  Government  that  is 
legal  tender  and  must  be  accepted  as 
payment  for  all  debts,  we  have  the  best 
money  in  the  world 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  volatile  but 
mighty  important  problem  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  I  feel  deeply 
for  those  who  mu^t  defend  this  bad  and 
stopgap  proposal,  versus  the  feelings  and 


desires  of  our  people  The  pr(jponents  of 
this  legislation  have  put  forth  the  argu- 
ment that  its  passage  will  enable  the 
United  Stales  to  continue  its  interna- 
tional financial  commitments  and  to 
provide  liquidltv  for  the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  international  trade 

I  seriously  doubt  thai  the.'^e  obtec- 
llves  will  be  accomplished  bv  this  "stop- 
gap" measure  The  allegalMii  thai  we 
can  let  it  be  dispersed  and  thereby 
strent'lhen  our  financial  situation  at 
home  completely  escapes  me.  and  it  is 
certainly  against  the  historical  tradi- 
tion of  our  Nation,  its  money  handluiL'. 
its  system  of  barter,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
paradox 

This  legislation  can  only  provide  'tem- 
porary relief"  that  we  hear  m  the  "Ana- 
cin"  commercials  on  television  Tins 
coimtry  needs  antibiotic"  relief  that 
will  permanently  cure  our  international 
money  Ills 

If  we  now  possess  le.ss  than  $12  oil- 
lion  in  sold  reserves  but  face  S32  bil- 
lion in  claims  against  the.se  reserves. 
what  is  to  happen  it  all  these  claims 
are  pre.sfnteri'  What  will  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  be  with  no  t;old  re.serves? 
The  question  is  not  will  it  help  business 
or  afTect  check  writing,  taut  what  will 
happen  to  our  free  tiold  reserves?  Many 
of  the.se  were  hard  won. 

In  addition  to  these  questions,  what 
Is  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
.speedin.,'  up  the  printing  presses  and  in- 
nundating  the  country  with  "flat  funny 
money'"'  Nothing  will  prevent  this,  once 
the  discipline  of  gold  is  eliminated  How- 
strong  will  the  dollar  be  after  an  in- 
flationary binge  of  this  type,  without 
discipline'  Will  this  not  sanction  more 
and  more  "printing  press"  money?  Will 
not  our  last  self-applied  discipline  be 
removed''  To  me  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
situation 

Now  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  quit*  aware 
that  the  dollar  is  the  monetary  standard 
uf  the  world.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
standard  for  international  tran.sactions 
and  trade  hangs  upon  it  I  further  un- 
derstand that  the  dollar  is  the  only  cur- 
rency that  will  be  redeemed  in  t:old.  when 
it  is  held  by  foreign  governments  and 
central  banks.  These  are  the  facts  of  life 
of  the  international  monetary  system 
that  we  cannot  change 

However,  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  im- 
plement far-reaching  reforms  tiial  will 
restore  healthy  e<iuilibrium  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  and  maintain  • 
our  gold  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
dollar. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the  put- 
ting of  our  own  fiscal  house"  in  order. 
Tlie  piling  of  deficit  on  deficit  by  the 
Federal  Government  no  doubt  makes  the 
foreign  central  bank(>is  shake  in  their 
boots."  Their  faith  in  the  dollar  is  .shaken 
when  they  .see  us  through  Government 
spending  take  more  out  of  our  economy 
than  we  put  in.  They  must  think  that 
we  are  following  Britain  down  the  same 
road  of  economic  disaster.  Little  wonder 
that  they  desire  to  exchange  their  dollars 
for  gold. 

Second,  we  can  and  should  curtail 
Government  spending  abroad.  This 
.■-pending  .sustains  and  enlarges  our  gold 
drain.  Foreign  aid  is  a  perfect  example  of 
this  wasteful  spending  that  benefits  no 


one  and  saps  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 
How  hypocritical  can  the  administration 
be;  they  ask  that  private  investment  and 
spending  be  curtailed,  yet  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  expand  governmental  spending 
abroad 

Finally,  another  remedy  would  be  to 
demand  that  countries  that  are  currently 
converting  gold  .should  i^ay  their  war 
debts."  Tlie  country  that  I  am  obviously 
referring  to  is  France  which  is  presently 
ruled  by  the  senile  Ue  Gaulle.  This  man 
is  relentlessly  pursuing  a  program  of  de- 
stroying the  dollar  by  the  depletion  of 
our  gold  reserves  Yet  he  owes  the  United 
Stales  over  S12  billion  for  France's  war 
debts,  including  interest  Why  let  this 
man  get  away  with  this?  He  mu>t  be 
.--topped  before  he  destroys  the  eniiie  in- 
ternational monetary  system  He  must 
pay  the  debts  or  .>top  demanding  gold 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds. ' 

Mr.  HALL  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  slopi-'ap  measure  before  the  House 
today  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  -.ohe 
our  long-range  balance-of-paymonts 
deticil  It  will  certainly  aid  and  abet  our 
outllow  of  hard-earned  gold.  Only 
through  strong  leadership  and  following 
the  proposals  suggested,  can  thp  strength 
of  the  dollar  and  of  our  economv  be 
maintained  Let  us  forget  this  mea.^ure 
and  get  nn  with  the  .lob. 

Mr  CARTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER  I  wish  to  ask,  if  gold  is 
not  so  valuable,  why  does  every  country 
m  the  world  .so  want  it  at  the  present 
time'' 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution  "Tins  is  a  patent  ques- 
tion which  Is  obvious  at  least  to  the 
American  people 

\MFNDMENT    OITERED     BY     MR.     DLACKBIRN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
otTer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.•\menclmeiu  Offered  by  Mr.  Blackburn: 
-Strike  out  all  aft«r  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

■Section  1.  The  second  proviso  In  su'jsec- 
tlon  ic)  of  .section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  .12  U.SC  248ICM  Is  amended  <l)  by 
thanging  '25'  to  re:id  12  U'  ar.d  i2i  by 
changing  '20'  to  read  iO'  each  place  :t  ap- 
pe.irs  therein. 

"Sec.  2,  The  first  sentence  of  the  'hlrd 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
erve  Act  i  12  U.SC.  413)  Is  amended  by 
changing  ^S'  to  read  i2',. ' 

"Sec  3.  The  first  .sentence  of  the  toirth 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  use.  414)  Is  amended  by 
■  hanging  -25'  to  read  i2i,V 

Mr  BL.\CKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  all  heard  the  debate  concerning  the 
removal  of  our  L:old  cover.  We  all  lec- 
oenize  that  we  are  faced  with  a  "enume 
dilemma  in  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  no  easy  solution  iia>  been 
p  re.se  n  ted 

We  are  told  that  because  of  an  inter- 
national treaty  entered  into  in  1945.  this 
countrj-  has  pledged  itself  to  buy  and 
sell  aold  at  a  fixed  rate.  We  recounize 
that  because  of  this  international  com- 
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initment,  the  entire  free  world,  and  I 
:-u,-.ptci  the  Communist  nations,  as  well, 
ha\e  developed  their  own  standards  of 
international  exchange  in  reliance  upon 
this  country's  commitments. 

Tins  Nation,  and  indeed  the  world,  is 
in  a  period  of  great  uncertainty.  Wars 
and  threats  of  wars  surround  us.  and 
all  01  us  lightly  fear  the  unknown  and 
possibly  devastating  consequences  which 
might  follow  if  we  should  suddenly  take 
av.ay  from  the  world  the  monetary 
standard  to  which  international  trade 
I-  I'.d.uisted. 

My  mail  reveals  the  people  of  the 
F.)u;rh  District  strongly  against  this  ad- 
iniMi.-tialion  move.  I  suspect  your  con- 
stituenis  have  also  expressed  alarm.  At 
the  same  lime,  faced  with  the  objection 
to  rf moving  the  25-percent  cover,  we 
must  .-ull  recognize  that  there  exists  an 
obliijation  to  our  citizens  to  protect  the 
solvency  and  liquidity  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

We  face,  with  equal  uncertainty,  the 
\eiy  leal  and  equally  disastrous  possi- 
bilities which  exist  if  we  should  denude 
ourselves  of  all  our  gold  reserves. 

We  are  told  by  some  among  us.  and 
I  respect  their  opinions  and  their  judg- 
ment even  thouiih  I  miuht  disagree,  that 
■.;old  ; s  an  anachronism  and  it  serves  no 
ii.seti.l  purpose  in  modern  economics.  Yet, 
these  same  people  stress  with  great  vigor, 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  will 
folio-.v  if  we  do  not  enact  this  legislation, 
allowing  the  administration  to  continue 
to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  S35  per 
uunre. 

If  gold  serves  no  useful  purpose  as 
they  tell  us,  then  the  failure  of  this 
country  to  protect  its  price  should  have 
no  un,settlin.g  consequences.  It  seems  to 
ine  that  those  who  are  most  strongly 
ur-'ing  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
have  completely  undercut  their  argu- 
ment that  cold  has  no  value  when  they 
stress  with  such  vigor  the  disastrous 
coii.sequences  which  will  follow  if  we  do 
not  protect  its  value. 

But  we  are  also  told,  in  any  event, 
we  have  an  international  treaty  which 
IS  an  obligation  we  cannot  avoid. 

Tl.erc  IS  another  obligation  which  we 
all  i-.ccepted  when  we  assumed  this  office. 
That  obligation  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  America.  I  have  heard 
very  little  said  of  that  obhgation  in  re- 
cent months,  and  I  fear  it  is  one  which 
is  too  easily  i.snored. 

I  recall  the  adage,  "Be  not  the  first 
to  take  up  the  new  nor  the  last  to  lay 
down  the  old."  This  legislation,  if  passed 
as  proposed,  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  this  country  the  front  runner  in 
a  new  and  untried  experiment — an  ex- 
IK  -iment  to  determine  how  well  can  any 
nation  survive  if  it  should  completely 
deplete  its  stock  of  gold.  I,  for  one.  am 
uirwilling  to  assume  the  risk  if  that  ex- 
periment should  prove  unsuccessful.  I 
feel  too  keenly  my  obligation  to  protect 
the   m.lerests  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  told  that  many  Western  powers 
have  divorced  their  domestic  currency 
from  ,;old,  and  therefore,  such  a  move 
on  our  part  is  not  without  precedent. 
What  we  are  not  told  is  that  the  citizeiis 
of  these  other  countries  have  the  right 
to  buy,  sell,  own  and  deal  with  gold  as 


any  other  commodity — a  right  not  en- 
joyed by  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
I  am  told  these  people  are  buying  gold, 
in  large  quantities.  So  are  some  coun- 
tries. 

When  the  gold  was  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  our  citizens  as  a  matter  of 
law,  they  were  assured  by  the  Con:,;rcss 
that  gold  would  remain  in  the  country 
as  a  backing  for  the  dollars  in  circula- 
tion. Initially,  the  percentage  of  t^old 
backing  was  higher  than  it  is  today.  Bui 
at  least  our  citizens  had  an  assurance 
that  gold  would  remain  wiihin  the  con- 
fines our  our  country  to  meet  the  un- 
predictable demands  of  ihe  future. 

This  legislation  would  breach  this 
faith  with  our  citizens  in  that  it  could, 
and  will  inevitably  result  in  the  com- 
plete displacement  of  gold  from  the 
confines  of  our  country  if  present  Irend.s 
continue  unchecked. 

It  is  because  of  this  conflict  between 
our  international  obligations  and  the 
obligations  we  all  felt  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  citizenry  that  I  have 
prepared  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  gold  cover  from  ti."  present 
legal  requirement  of  25  percent  tc  a  new 
and  lower  level  of  12 'j  percent.  This 
would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  free- 
ing approximately  $6  billion  in  gold  to 
meet  our  international  commitment 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  permit  our 
Government  to  adjust  its  policies  so  as 
to  tip  the  scale  in  the  near  future  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  in  the 
favor  of  our  country. 

This  measure  would  also  continue  the 
disciplining  effect  of  requiring  some  gold 
cover  as  a  backing  on  our  domestic  cur- 
rency and  would  assure  a  stock  of  gold 
for  use  by  this  country  should  an  inter- 
national crisis  requiring  gold  develop. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  even  now  negotiating 
to  develop  a  new  standard  of  interna- 
tional monetary  exchange.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  such  a  new  standard 
is  very  badly  needed,  and  the  sooner  the 
nations  of  the  world  can  agree  upon  its 
establishment,  the  better  will  be  facil- 
itated the  exchange  of  international 
trade. 

But,  I  must  confess  that  in  my  discus- 
sions with  persons  far  more  knowiedge- 
able  than  I  on  the  subject,  it  is  almost 
universally  agreed  that  those  nations 
which  intend  to  participate  in  a  new  in- 
ternational exchange  currency  will  be 
required  to  make  an  initial  deposit  in 
gold.  This  makes  even  more  essential  the 
necessity  for  continuing  a  stock  of  gold 
for  the  use  of  this  coimtry. 

I  recognize  that  my  proposal  is  one 
which  can  only  buy  essential  lime,  but 
it  is  time  which  we  need  if  combined 
with  unswerving  and  immediate  action 
by  the  administration. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
as  a  compromise  between  those  who  urge 
the  complete  rejection  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  and  those  who  would 
have  us  completely  accept  it.  Admittedly, 
either  extreme  could  have  disastrous 
consequences  whereas  a  compromise 
might  save  us  from  the  abyss  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BLACKBURN  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  in  certain  countries  the  citizens 
thereof  could  acquire  gold  through  the 
monetary  process. 

Would  the  gentlemair  care  lo  give  to 
me  ihe  names  of  these  countries  where  a 
private  citizen  can  get  gold  now? 

Mr.    BLACKBURN.    Well,    it    is    my 

understanding 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is.  without  any 
obligation,  except  the  currency  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives'' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  of  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  can  purcha.se  gold  except  m 
this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN  The  gentleman  is  badly 
mistaken. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  luive  looked  into 
this  matter  nnri  have  'ound  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Many  countries  allow  iheir  citizens  to 
own  uold  and  trade  this  fold  within  that 
country.  These  countries  are:  Belgium. 
Lu.<cmbourg.  Bolivia.  Brazil.  Bulgaria. 
Cambodia,  Canada.  Ceylon.  Colombia. 
Congo.  Denmark.  Ecuador.  Egypt,  El  Sal- 
vador, Finland,  France,  Germany,  Fed- 
eral Republic,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran. 
Iraq.  Israel.  Italy,  Japan.  Jordan.  Korea. 
Kuwait.  Laos.  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico. 
Morocco.  Nepal,  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land. Norway.  Pakistan.  Paraguay.  Peru. 
Phihppines.  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Spain.  Surinam.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Thailand.  Turkey,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  addition  to  these  countries,  there 
are  17  nations  who  allow  their  citizens  to 
own  gold,  but  they  cannot  trade  it. 

I  have  found  that  many  countries  allow 
their  nationals  to  freely  import  and  ex- 
port gold  which  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
gold  hoarding  over  the  past  few  years.  In 
fact,  gold  hoarding  by  private  individuals 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  world 
gold  shortage. 

However.  I  feel  that  we  are  exposing 
our  citizens  to  a  danger.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  protection  from  the  dangers  of 
having  lost  all  of  the  gold  from  our 
country. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  we  would  have  $6.5  billion  to  87 
billion  held  in  reserve  with  which  to 
meet  any  contingency  wiiich  might 
occur. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Yes:  I  yield  further 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Would  that  not  be  en- 
couraging to  these  countries  that  we 
might  not  support  our  currency  and, 
therefore,  to  go  in  and  get  this  S6.5  bil- 
lion and  get  it  right  quick,  while  the 
getting  is  good,  because  they  would  be 
afraid  as  a  result  of  the  action  w  hich  we 
might  take  to  take  it  away  from,  the 
money  market? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  On  that  question, 
Mr,  Chairman,  my  response  is  this:  If 
we  are  going  to  face  that  possibility; 
that  is,  being  forced  into  an  awkward 
position  by  other  countries.  I  would 
rather  face  that  position  when  we  have 
a  reserve  of  S7  billion  in  gold  with  w  hich 
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to  bargain,  than  at  a  time  when  we  have 
no  gold  at  all  with  which  to  bargain. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  represent  a  disaster  to 
this  country.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons. 
It  would  violate  the  sacred  pledge  of  our 
country.  It  would  also  violate  our  com- 
monsense. 

In  effect.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment says  that  $5.5  billion  or  $6  billion  Is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  pool  available  to 
satisfy  our  obligations  to  foreign  cen- 
tral banks.  The  fact  Is  that  former  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower,  former  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson,  have  all 
proclaimed  to  the  central  bankers  of  the 
world  that  they  may  safely  hold  these 
dollars,  because  even-'  bar  of  American 
gold  is  available  to  meet  that  obligation. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
having  remained  silent  when  that  pledge 
was  made  by  three  Presidents,  is  to  re- 
pudiate that  pledge,  then  this  is  goin?  to 
be  a  dark  day  in  the  history  of  our 
countrv' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  House 
of  Representatives  will  keep  the  word  of 
honor  of  our  Government. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  commonsense  aspect  of 
the  matter  If  there  is  any  one  way  in 
which  this  HoiLse  today  could  i,'ratify 
the  President  of  Prance.  President  de 
Gaulle,  and  to  eratify  all  the  people  who 
have  it  in  for  the  dollar,  it  would  be  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  I  say  this  be- 
cause this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
tell  the  speculators  and  the  bankers  of 
the  world,  "Go  and  set  that  Rold  for 
your  dollars  while  the  setting  Is  eood," 
because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  this  day.  February  21,  1968, 
is  willing  to  break  its  pledge,  that  it  is 
willing  to  .abstract  sold  from  the  pile 
we   have  pledged  to  back  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  this 
House  want  to  make  General  de  Gaulle 
happy,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  tell  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are 
prepared  to  welch  upon  our  commit- 
ments. Then  the  speculators  will  so  to 
work,  and  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  be  decisively  and 
promptly  voted  down. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  vleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  indi- 
cated that  Pre.sident  Eisenhower  and 
others  were  willing  to  eo  down  the  trail 
of  sold  depletion  and  elimination  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  this  situation?  In 
other  words,  does  the  sentleman  mean 
also  that  they  were  willing  to  use  the 
very  last  ounce  of  gold  which  we  have 
as  a  backing  for  our  currency  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  an  agreement  or  commit- 
ment' 

Mr  REI'SS  I  .>hall  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  sentleman's  question  It  was 
very  important  in  the  minds  and  m  the 
words  of  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  that  everv*  bar  of 
gold  was  available,  and  that  they  meant 


that  when  the  time  came  we  would  be 
willing  to  meet  our  commitments 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  the  gold  Is  avail- 
able now.  without  this  legislation. 

Mr,  REUSS.  There  Is  no  question  that 
gold  will  be  available  if  we  now  remove 
the  gold  cover  In  order  to  give  validity 
to  our  obligation.  This  was  expressly 
stated  by  three  Presidents.  The  thought 
that  we  can  today  dishonor  our  commit- 
ment is  a  very  shocking  one  Therefore. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

SUBSTITUTE        AMENDMENT        OFTERED       BY        MR. 
JOHNSON    OP   PENNSTLVANU 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  !Mr.  Black- 
BtniNl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  otTered  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Blackburn:  Strllce  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"Section  1.  The  second  proviso  in  subsec- 
tion Id  of  .section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
.\ct  I  12  use  248(cn  Is  amended  (1)  by 
changini;  25'  to  read  '18.75'  and  (2)  by 
changing  20'  to  read  '15'  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

"Sec.  2.  Tlie  first  sentence  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve .Act  il2  use.  413)  Is  amended  by 
changing  25'  to  read  '18.75'. 

"Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  use.  414)  is  amended  by 
ch.mglng  '25'  to  read  '18  75'." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  'dur- 
ing the  reading » .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  amendment.  I 
will  explain  it  to  the  Members,  since  it  is 
.such  a  very  .'Simple  amendment,  and  Is 
just  a  slight  change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reason  that  I  asked  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment  was  that,  as  you  know, 
the  amendmeiU  offered  by  the  sentle- 
man  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Blackburn) 
preserves  back  of  our  currency  12.5  per- 
cent of  gold  cover,  and  many  of  the 
Members  came  to  me  and  said,  well.  12.'5 
percent  is  eoing  down  too  far.  Let  us 
have  an  amendment  which  will  go  half 
way. 

Therefore  the  amendment  that  I  am 
nffeiing.  which  is  a  substitute,  says  that 
18  75  percent  of  gold  will  be  back  of  our 
dollar,  rather  than  12.5  percent,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Blackburn  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering?  It  will 
immediately  free  $3  billion  worth  of  gold 
to  answer  claims  abroad.  Now.  it  will  be 
said  that  this  is  an  unconscionable  thing 
to  do  becau.se  we  are  now  showing  to 
the  people  abroad  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  give  them  all  of  our  gold.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  precedent  for  this 
amendment.  Two  years  ago,  when  we  had 
the  run  on  our  gold,  we  just  took  the  gold 
cover   away   from   our  Federal   Reserve 


notes,  which  made  available  $6  7  billion 
worth  of  gold  at  that  time  to  answer 
claims  abroad. 

Of  course — and  as  I  said  earlier  to- 
day— we  were  told  do  not  worry  about 
It  at  that  time,  "It  Is  a  trifling  thing,  it 
will  answer  all  the  needs  for  gold  for  de- 
mands abroad  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." and  that  is  where  we  are  today, 
with  probably  less  than  $300  million 
worth  of  gold  available  to  answer  claims 
from  abroad. 

Why  should  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  today  be  accepted?  It  is  for 
this  reason:  That  never  before  in  our 
history  has  our  Nation  been  held  in  the 
disdain  that  it  is  now  held  abroad.  Nearly 
ever>'  day  something  terrible  happens 
which  throws  dishonor  on  this  great 
country.  North  Korea  yesterday  in  the 
headlines  of  the  press  said  that  they  are 
going  to  try  the  American  sailors  who 
were  on  the  Pueblo  for  high  crimes  and 
punish  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  Cliarles 
de  Gaulle  was  mentioned  today.  De 
Gaulle  is  of  course  taking  all  our  gold 
he  can  get  his  hands  on.  He  has  kicked 
NATO  out  of  France,  and  he  is  harming 
the  United  States  of  America  every 
chance  he  gets. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
about  those  who  are  trading  wltla  the 
enemy  in  North  Vietnam?  We  have  read 
in  the  last  several  weeks  that  England 
had  some  68  ships  last  year  land  at  the 
ixjrt  of  Haiphong  to  deliver  supplies  to 
the  North  Vietnamese,  who  are  fighting 
our  American  twys. 

Think  of  all  the  other  nations  all  over 
the  world  who  are  furnishing  supplies, 
ammunition,  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
We  hardly  have  no  major  allies  in  this 
fight.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  that 
I  believe  in  Vietnam  today  we  are  in  the 
worst  predicament  this  Nation  has  ever 
been  in  any-where  In  the  world  in  all  of 
our  history.  And  here  we  are  now  being 
asked  to  disgorge  and  give  up  the  last  re- 
maining financial  vestige  that  this  Na- 
tion has,  $12  bUlion  worth  of  gold,  to 
give  to  these  very  nations  abroad  who 
are  holding  us  in  such  disdain,  and  who 
are  trading  with  the  enemy,  and  who 
are  trj'ing  to  harm  us  every  chance  they 
get. 

Someone  said  today,  and  I  believe  that 
it  was  an  administrative  spokesman,  and 
I  believe  the  question  that  was  asked  was 
"What  will  happen  when  that  $12  billion 
Is  cut  down  to  S8  billion  or  $6  billion?" 
The  answer  was  that  the  administration 
would  blow  the  whistle. 

Well,  if  the  administration  will  blow 
the  whistle  when  they  get  down  to  about 
S6  billion,  then  why  not  blow  the  whistle 
today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  does  blow  the  whistle:  it  .sa.vs 
"We  will  give  you  S3  billion,  and  then 
let  us  .see  what  happens.  If  you  are  good 
boys,  everj'thing  will  be  fine.  Tlie  dollar 
will  remain  strong.  But  if  you  take  the 
S3  billion,  then  we  will  have  to  come  back 
to  this  Congress  and  then  we  will  decide 
what  to  do  about  it." 

So.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do  here  today  is  to 
adopt  the  substitute  amendment  so  that 
18.75  percent  will  then  be  back  of  our 
currency.  It  would  then  be  a  restraint 
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upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  so  that 
they  cannot  Issue  fiat  currency — the  cur- 
rency that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Dr.  Hall,  talked  about. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  are 
opposing  this  bill,  of  course,  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  criticise  them 
at  all.  In  fact.  I  have  never  criticized  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  for  his  vote  or 
for  his  action  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  feel  that  I  should.  I  never 
have  and  I  never  expect  to.  That  is  a 
prerogative  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  has. 

But  I  am  reminded,  by  these  gentlemen 
who  are  trying  to  amend  this  bill  that 
they  are  opposed  to,  of  the  old  saying 
that  "The  surgeon  who  wields  the  knife 
should  want  the  patient  to  live." 

I  am  not  sure  that  these  surgeons  are 
wanting  this  patient  to  live.  I  am  not 
sure  that  what  they  propose  would  be 
any  improvement,  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  opponent. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler;  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Mr.  Martin,  which  I  would  like  to 
read : 

The  Secretary  or  the  TREAStrRy. 

Washington. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  en  airman:  We  understand  that 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  14743  may  be  offered 
that  would   reduce  the   gold   cover  require- 
ment to  10  or  15  percent  Instead  of  eliminat- 
ing it.  We  would  like  to  state  very  strongly 
that  to  compromise  In  this  manner  Instead 
of    acting   decisively   to   eliminate   the   gold 
cover   could    have    serious   repercussions   on 
international  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

Reduction  rather  than  elimination  of  the 
requirement  would  raise  the  question  already 
posed  In  some  quarters  as  to  whether  we 
really  do  mean  It  when  we  say  our  full  gold 
stock  stands  behind  our  International  com- 
mitments. It  Is  far  better  to  allay  such  fears 
once  and  for  all.  That  Is  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  We  believe  It  would 
be  a  major  mistake  to  Include  qualifying 
amendments  that  would  detract  from  this 
purpose. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Powler, 
Wm.   McC,   Martin.  Jr. 


Now  then  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn]  reduces  the 
amount  by  12 '2  percent.  In  other  words, 
it  cuts  it  in  half. 

That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  small  dif- 
ference when  what  is  involved  is  the 
strengthening  of  our  dollar,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  stop  a  worldwide  depression 
that,  of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  run 
any  risk  of. 

I  have  been  through  one  serious  de- 
pression myself  and  I  know  something 
about  what  it  is  likely  to  cost.  We  do  not 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  a  worldwide 
depression. 

If  we  vote  against  this  bill,  or  if  we 
vote  to  trifle  with  it  by  just  cutting  the 
percentage  in  half  or  cutting  the  per- 
centage by  one-quarter,  as  the  Johnson 
amendment  provides.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  way  to  strengthen  the  dollar  in  the 


eyes  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  world. 

You  know  we  have  a  lot  that  is  In- 
volved in  this.  There  Is  too  much  In- 
volved. I  know  this  Is  not  a  trifling 
amendment  and  It  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a 
trifling  amendment.  But  If  ever  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  believe  that  we 
are  trifling  with  them.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  repercussions  will  be. 

It  is  most  Important  to  run  no  such 
risk  and  we  must  vote  for  this  bill  as  it 
is  and  have  confidence  in  the  dollar  re- 
tained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  state  that  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  signed  the  letter 
he  just  read? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  same  Chair- 
man Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  who  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
charges  with  misfeasance  and  malfeas- 
ance In  office? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  he  happens  to  be 
right  on  this  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mcve  to 
strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  oppo.sed  to  the  bill 
and,  incidentally,  probably  to  both  of 
these  amendments.  But  I  think  the  two 
amendments  do  point  up  the  actual  facts 
here,  which  have,  in  the  oratory  that  I 
have  listened  to,  been  lost  sight  of. 

Actually,  the  $12  billion  of  gold  is 
available  right  now  and  it  can  be  used. 
But  there  Is  a  discipline  that  is  imposed. 
What  the  bill  before  us  is — it  is  not  to 
give  the  gold — or  make  it  available— it  is 
to  remove  the  disciplines  and  the  penal- 
ties that  the  banks  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr,  Patman]  talks  about, 
otherwise  would  have  to  pay. 

This  is  like  the  situation  where  you 
blow  a  fuse  and  instead  of  looking  to  see 
what  has  blown  the  fuse  and  take  a 
warning  from  that — instead  you  put  a 
penny  in  the  circuit  to  make  it  do. 

At  least  the  gentlemen  who  are  pro- 
posing these  amendments  are  putting 
some  new  fuses  in  in  place  of  the  one 
that  has  blown. 

Frankly,  the  reason  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  damage  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  others  in  the  administration 
say  Is  going  to  come,  I  would  rather  have 
it  come  while  we  still  have  $12  billion 
v.-orth  of  gold,  because  unless  we  move 
onto  the  basic  cause  of  this  situation,  it 
is  going  to  blow  at  some  stage  or  other, 
whether  it  is  $10  billion,  $9  billion,  $8 
billion,  or  whatever.  While  this  adminis- 
tration talks  about  buying  time,  it  is  not 
doing  one  iota  to  move  into  the  problems 
that  are  causing  this. 

I  am  glad  that  the  majority  included 
in  their  report  on  page  3  a  quotation 
from  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  everyone  in  the  Nation  listens 
to  this  sentence  of  the  President : 

The  gold  reserve  requirement  against  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  Is  not  needed  to  tell  us 
what  prudent  monetary  policy  should  be — 
that  myth  was  destroyed  long  ago. 


Let  me  say  this:  What  In  the  name  of 
heaven  Is  going  to  be  needed  to  demon- 
strate to  this  administration  what  a  pru- 
dent monetary  policy  should  be?  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  It,  and  we  have  not 
had  It  for  some  time;  not  the  fault  of  the 
monetary  authorities,  but  largely  the 
fault  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government;  namely,  not  the  tax  area — 
our  revenues  have  been  increasing  in  a 
very  handsome  way  over  a  period  of 
years — but  continuing  to  spend  more 
money  than  even  this  lush  income  would 
permit  us  to  spend.  It  Is  overspending 
internationally  and  overspending  domes- 
tically. 

If  we  want  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
dollar,  there  is  only  one  way  to  go  about 
it,  and  not  this  phony  exercise  we  are 
going  through  here  where  I  again  say 
you  are  not  opening  up  the  $12  billion 
of  gold  to  stand  behind  the  dollar.  That 
is  available  right  now  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  only  there  are  some  penal- 
ties. You  are  not  opening  up  anything. 
And  do  not  think  the  European  bankers 
do  not  know  it.  So  does  anyone  who  cares 
to  read.  This  is  a  sham. 

Let  us  get  to  this  thing.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  come  forward  and  cut  back  on 
our  expenditures,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, to  regain  the  confidence  of  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  only  way  to  restore 
confidence. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  been 
digging  into  this  area  of  our  expenditure 
policies  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  our 
fiscal  policies  over  the  past  3  years. 
This  administration  has  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
year  when  it  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  $135  billion,  and  we 
said  no,  the  level  should  be  $130  billion. 
Now  we  are  spending  at  a  rate  of  $142 
billion.  There  has  been  no  cutback 
in  expenditures,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric 
of  the  administration.  The  arithmetic  is 
there  for  anyone  to  see.  We  have  in- 
creased expenditures,  not  decreased 
them,  and  our  deficit  will  be  still  over 
S20  billion.  In  turn  this  deficit  is  creat- 
ing the  infiation  which  is  bringing  in 
more  imports  and  hampering  our  ex- 
ports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Curtis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr,  CURTIS,  We  saw  the  declining 
figures  as  to  our  trade  balances  last 
year.  The  balance  of  our  exports  over 
our  imports,  or  the  balance  of  trade,  has 
been  one  of  the  pluses  we  have  had  in 
our  international  trade.  The  other  plus 
has  been  the  return  on  our  private  in- 
vestment abroad. 

The  deficits  are  created  in  Govern- 
ment expenditure  policies.  jUst  as  the 
deficits  in  the  domestic  economy  come 
from  the  same  source.  Government 
spending.  Until  we  move  into  the.se  basic 
areas  to  correct  our  fiscal  stance,  we 
are  not  going  to  improve  the  confidence 
of  the  people  abroad  in  our  dollar. 

So  my  conclusions  are  that,  bad  as  we 
are  in  our  particular  situation — and.  be- 
lieve me.  I  think  we  are  just  as  bad  as 
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the  administration  has  described  it,  and 
I  mean  the  dan^erousness  of  this  situa- 
tion—  maybe  voting  this  down  would 
trigger  somi-tlung.  All  I  would  .say  again 
is  Uiat  I  would  rather  have  it  triggered 
now,  with  $12  billion  of  gold  available, 
than  to  have  it  triggered  with  only  S8 
billion  available,  or  whatever  it  will  be, 
because  this  administration  lias  not  pre- 
sented ro  the  Congress  either  in  its 
budget  nie.ssage  or  its  economic  program, 
anything  to  hit  at  the  basic  causes. 

One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention,  even 
i:  we  ^ue  the  President  the  tax  increase 
he  has  asked  for,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nonvc  Advi.sers  lias  said  intlatinn  will  be 
over  i  percent,  and  we  cannot  stand 
inflation  of  3  percent,  when  we  consider 
the  relationship  of  im!X)rls  coming  in 
and  export.^  going  out,  and  other  mat- 
ters So  even  if  we  took  the  President's 
fl.scal  package,  and  it  did  what  the  ad- 
ministration claims  ;t  vv(juld  do,  we  are 
not  hitting  at  the  ba.sic  problems 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  crariS  I  yield  to  the  gentlemm 
from  Florida 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman,  does  the 
able  gentleman  doubt  the  profound  ef- 
fect that  the  pa-^.-age  of  this  resolution 
would  have  upon  :he  speculators  and 
gold  markets  of  the  world"* 

Mr  CURTIS  Yes,  let  me  answer  that 
question 

Mr  PEPPER  M!  Chairman.  I  have 
not  finished  my  question,  if  the  able 
gentleman  will  vield. 

Does  the  able  gentleman  doubt  the 
profound  etTect  that  the  pa.ssage  of  this 
legislation  would  have  upon  the  specula- 
tors and  gold  markets  of  the  world  and 
certain  countries  of  the  world  who  are 
determined  to  weaken  the  American  dol- 
lar. ;f  the  Cor.gress  advises  that  another 
SIO  billion  in  gold  is  available  to  support 
the  dollar  in  he  markets  of  the  world? 
Mr  CURTIS  The  answer  is  clearly 
yes.  I  doubt  it.  and  the  ^-entleman  did 
not  pay  attention  to  what  I  said.  This 
IS  a  sham  bill.  I  am  saying  the  law  now 
provides  we  can  use  that  S12  billion  of 
gold  to  back  the  claims.  The  difference 
IS  that  there  is  a  penalty  in  the  present 
law  that  the  bankers  have  to  pay. 

Mr.   PEPPER    That  is  not  an  act  of 
Congress   that   says  that  to   the   world. 
Mr    CURTIS     Yes.    it    is   an    act    of 
Congress 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
statements  here  today  with  which  I  most 
vigorously  disagree.  We  have  heard  :rom 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that  the 
Members  who  otTered  these  amendments 
to  this  bill  are  like  surgeons  who  do  not 
care  whether  or  not  the  patient  lives 
Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  patient 
we  are  talking  about  here  today  is  the 
U  S  dollar  It  is  my  opinum  that  the 
Members  who  offered  these  amendments 
want  the  patient  to  live,  and  they  want 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  right  now  of 
how  to  correct  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments,  and  they  want  the  fme  in 
which  to  treat  the  patient  properly 
If  we  simply  pass  this  bill  and  remove 


all  the  gold  cover  from  our  currency, 
what  we  are  doing  is  -imply  turning  our 
back  on  the  patient  and  walking  away 
from  ium. 

I  iiave  al.so  heard  the  .statement  made 
here  today  that  the  U  S.  dollar  is  lUrongcr 
than  gold,  that  the  dollar  may  be  .^up- 
porting  gold.  and.  of  course,  this  is  not 
true.  If  this  were  true,  we  would  not  havo 
lost  S6  billion  of  our  gold  reserve  m  the 
last  7  years. 

I  have  also  heard  here  today  that  many 
nations  do  not  have  a  gold  standard  for 
their  currency  The  reason  that  the 
American  dollar  is  a  stabilizer,  the  fixed, 
focal  point  of  all  the  world's  currencies. 
IS  because  it  is  backed  with  gold,  and 
the  other  currencies  are  convertible  into 
U.S.  dollars,  which,  o:  course,  then  can 
be  redeemed  in  gold. 

We  just  heard  a  moment  ago  that,  un- 
less we  free  this  S10  8  billion,  there  is 
.,'oing  to  be  a  i^reat  rush  on  the  part  of 
speculators  to  buy  up   this  gold. 

I  submit  that  richt  now  this  countr>- 
has  approximately  SI  billion  in  free  gold 
only,  and  there  does  not  .seem  to  be  any 
great  rush  on  the  part  of  the  speculators 
m  the  pnst  2  months. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
in  the  month  of  December  approximate- 
ly S925  million  of  gold  left  this  coimtry. 
whereas  in  the  past  45  days  it  was  ap- 
proximately .Sloo  million'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  correct 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  would  suggest  to 
the  Congress  that  the  possibility  of  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  was  the  com- 
plete deterrent  to  the  drain  of  gold? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Tliere 
is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  approximately  3  years  ago 
this  Chamber  was  told  that  removing 
the  gold  cover  from  Federal  Reserve  de- 
posits would  buy  time  to  take  corrective 
action  I  believe  at  that  time  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  this  would  take 
care  of  the  problem  for  the  foreseeable 
future 

Today  we  have  heard  almost  the  same 
statement,  that  if  we  take  all  this  gold 
reserve  off  it  is  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem 

I  do  not  believe  It. 

If  we  reduce  the  gold  cover  to  18.75 
percent,  what  is  that  going  to  do?  It 
will  make  available  right  now  S3  billion 
of  gold  to  add  to  the  SI  billion  we  have 
already,  and  this  will  give  us  time  to 
correct  the  unfavorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  this  country  is  experienc- 
ing and  which  has  created  the  deplor- 
able situation  we  are  m  today. 

Already  :t  lias  been  elaborated  upon 
as  to  w.hat  has  to  be  done,  to  a  great 
extent.  Mr  Jt^e  Barr.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  .ippeared  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Crmmittee  and 
said  this  cnintry  must  get  back  to  in- 
ternal fiscal  discip!  ne  When  he  was 
asked  ;he  question.    Dees  this  mean  get- 


ting away  from  deficit  financing?",  his 
answer  was  "Yes  "  This  is  what  we  have 
got  to  do,  and  we  have  to  do  it  now 

We  have  to  stop  trying  to  be  the  Sant.i 
Claus  to  the  world  in  the  foreign  aid 
ijrogram.  We  have  got  to  stop  being  tlie 
policeman  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  this  international  sit- 
uation IS  as  .serious  as  it  has  been  paint- 
ed here  today  and  yesterday.  I  believe 
our  domestic  situation  is  far,  far  more 
serious. 

As  I  said  before,  this  country  has  al- 
ways been  a  land  of  great  opportunity 
for  all  its  people,  and  what  we  really 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  few  year^ 
Is  .^filing  the  birthrigl-.t  of  this  countrv 
I  believe  it  is  about  time  we  started  to 
protect  the  opportunity  that  we  have 
in  this  countrv 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i^entloman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  I  am 
tilad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon.sin 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  said  that 
admittedly  back  in  December  there  was 
a  ver>-  serious  gold  hurry  which  resulted 
in  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  American 
t;old  being  i,'rabbod.  but  then  the  gentle- 
man seemed  to  be  saying  that  really 
'here  is  no  lonaer  any  problem  because 
in  the  past  45  days  there  has  not  been 
another  gold  Hurry. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  ponder 
two  points.  First,  does  45  days  without 
a  '.^old  tlurry  really  give  all  that  security 
to  the  gentleman?  Second,  does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that  the  President's 
announcement  early  in  January  that  the 
j.o\d  cover  should  be  removed  helped  to 
damp  down  a  pos.sible  flurry? 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired 
By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Willi.^ms 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute  > 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Penn.sylvania  The 
reason  the  inash  occurred  m  December 
was  the  devaluation  of  the  British  ix)und 
There  was  quite  a  rush  at  that  time,  and 
almost  a  billion  dollars  was  paid  out  m 
gold. 

But  in  the  remaining  month  or  almost 
2  months  now.  there  has  been  no  repiti- 
tion  of  this  So  I  .say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, as  long  as  we  pass  something  mak- 
ing more  gold  available,  we  have  to  worry 
.ibout  another  ;neat  itish  on  our  cold  by 
the  international  speculators. 

Mr.  BARRETT  .Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
vield  to  the  distin<;uished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT  I  know  rhe  uentleman 
IS  very  knowied.ucable.  and  he  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  members  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  but  does 
he  not  believe  that  by  'emovin^  the  cover 
we  will  stop  speculation  in  gold  and  keep 
its  price  stable' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Well, 
the  !)r:ce  of  uold  is  not  being  discu.ssed 
heie  today,  I  say  to  the  most  distin- 
iiuished  Con'^re.s.sman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  BARRETT  It  is  535  an  ounce 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
r.ie  not  talkiiiu  about  that  todav. 

Mr.   BARRETT    But   we    must    enter 
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this  into  the  discussion  of  the  debate,  to 
show  the  reason  for  the  action  to  remove 
the  gold  cover. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
price  of  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  bill.  No  change  in  this 
price  of  gold  is  being  contemplated  at 
this  time.  The  reason  for  the  stability  is 
that  fact  that  the  U.S.  dollar  is  backed 
with  ^old  and  we  had  .iust  better  not  run 
out  of  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Williams]  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded the  gentleman  in  the  well  at  this 
time  indicated  that  this  was  a  rimaway 
and  that  this  bill  is  a  sham.  There  is  no 
sham  here.  We  are  protecting  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar.  We  are  protecting  the 
drain  on  the  gold  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  just  not  correct.  I  would  like  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  speaker  who  spoke 
before  me  made  a  very  factual  statement 
when  he  said  this  bill  is  a  sham.  It  does 
not  attack  the  heart  of  the  problem,  he 
.-aid.  and  this  is  the  very  same  problem 
that  produced  S32  billion  worth  of  dollars 
held  abroad  by  foreign  governments  and 
interests.  Those  dollars  must  be  redeemed 
in  uold  at  any  time  they  are  presented 
for  payment.  To  meet  these  obligations 
we  have  only  SI 2  billion  available  and 
SI 0.7  billion  of  that  is  used  to  cover  the 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  other  cur- 
rencies. 

The  speaker  before  me  was  saying  that 
It  is  a  sham  because  we  are  not  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  and  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  that  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Willi.mws]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  yentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
clad  to  yield  to  the  centleman  from  New 
Y'ork. 

Mr.  FINO.  Th.c  proponents  of  this  leg- 
Lslation  have  been  saying  all  throughout 
the  heanncs  and  m  the  debate  in  the 
House  that  the  cold  reserves  we  have 
have  only  a  phychoL^gical  effect.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  the  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar  that  is  the  all-important  factor. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  this  question: 
Does  he  not  feel  that  the  only  reason 
why  there  is  this  present  confidence  in 
the  American  dollar  is  because  we  do 
have  this  gold  reserve? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  Unless 
we  do  take  corrective  action  to  obtain 
a  favorable  balance  of  payments  and 
start  reducing  the  number  of  foreign  dol- 
lars held  abroad — unless  we  take  this 
action,  if  the  same  condition  exists  in  the 
next  7  years  which  have  existed  in  the 
last  7  years,  then  we  will  find  we  will 
have  a  gold  reserve  of  $6  billion  with  $40 
billion  held  abroad.  The  only  thing  that 
I  can  see  happening  at  that  time  is  the 
same  thing  that  happens  when  a  house- 
wife hears  about  a  shortage  occurring  in 
some  item.  She  panics  and  rushes  out 
and  starts  buying  that  item. 

The  holders  of  this  S40  billion  will  be 
rushing  in  to  cash  in  their  money  for 
gold.  When  that  happens  the  fixed,  focal 
point  of  the  world's  monetary  system,  the 
dollar,  will  no  longer  be  a  fixed  focal 
point  and  it  will  no  longer  be  the  basis 
for  our  monetary  system.  Thus,  you  will 
have  domestic  and  international  finan- 
cial chaos. 

Mr.  FINO.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  the  same  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  will  continue  once  we  have 
dissipated  our  gold  supply? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Penn.sylvania,  Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  FINO.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  overlooking  what  is  essentially  in- 
volved in  what  we  have  to  determine  here 
today.  It  is  true  under  the  present  law 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  at  short  inter- 
vals to  waive  the  requirements  that  would 
be  eliminated  by  this  bill.  However,  that 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  require  an  increase  m  the  redis- 
count rate  which  would  raise  the  interest 
to  be  paid  by  the  borrowers  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  what  you  would  have  to  do. 
in  other  words,  to  try  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem if  you  do  not  adopt  the  legislation 
which  is  now  before  the  House. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  really 
involved  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment is  this:  Do  we  want  to  tell  the 
world  that  we  have  a  halfhearted  con- 
fidence in  the  American  dollar,  do  we 
have  a  halfhearted  determination  to 
support  it,  or  a  whole  determination  to 
support  the  American  dollar? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  "50-i)erccnt " 
support  for  the  dollar  amendment. 

This  is  a  psychological  question.  What 
is  involved  in  a  "run"  on  a  bank  is  not 
the  question  as  to  how  much  money  the 
bank  has  in  the  vault,  how  much  cold 
they  have  in  the  vault,  how  much  cur- 
rency they  have  in  the  bank:  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  confidence  of  the  depositors 
in  the  soundness  of  the  bank.  What  will 
stop  a  "run"  on  a  bank?  It  is  a  mani- 
festation that  the  bank  has  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  depositors  or  can 
quickly  get  it.  Once  they  are  satisfied 
that  you  have  the  money  to  pay  them  or 
can  quickly  get  it.  they  will  go  home. 
They  are  then  tlad  to  have  the  bank  to 
continue  to  retain  their  deposits. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American 
dollar  is  under  attack.  As  the  able  ccn- 
tleman  who  preceded  me  said.  "By 
whom?"   Primarily   by    the    speculators 


and  by  a  certain  insidious  government 
with  its  infidelity  thinking  that  it  can 
destroy  confidence  in  our  country  which 
has  been  their  best  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  specula- 
tors gambling  upon?  They  are  gambling 
upon  the  possibility  that  the  Americans 
will  devalue  the  dollar  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  British  have  devalued  their 
pound? 

What  is  necessary  to  meet  their  chal- 
lence  is  a  manifestation  of  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  by  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  not  goim  to  devalue  the  American 
dollar.  We  have  the  means  and  we  have 
the  will  to  support  the  American  dollar 
at  the  present  price  of  cold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

.^nd,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  winds  of 
the  speculators  and  our  enemies  blow 
fiercely  as  they  will  in  the  currency  mar- 
kets of  the  world  yet  will  the  dollar 
stand,  strong,  steady,  and  firm.  And. 
what  could  be  more  effective  than  to 
manifest  that  determination  of  the 
American  Government  in  a  strong  dec- 
laration— and  I  wish  it  micht  be  a 
unaiiimous  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  this  particular  part  of  the  problem— 
that  we  are  coing  to  make  available — 
It  will  never  be  used  any  more  than  the 
deposits  in  thp  banks  will  be  used  when 
the  depositors  are  assumed  tliat  they 
have  confidence  fully  in  the  bank — to 
our  Government  another  .¥10  billion  ol 
cold  if  it  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the 
doubt  of  the  speculators  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  .■\merican  dollar. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  supp:-'^  v.p 
take  such  unwarranted  action  as  to  de- 
feat this  bill?  What  encouragement 
would  that  give  to  the  speculators?  Well, 
it  may  be  that  the  speculators  would  in- 
terpret this  action  as  indicating  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  seemed 
reluctant  to  remove  this  cold  coverage 
from  its  currency,  and  make  another  SIO 
billion  available  to  support  the  dollar  in 
the  markets  of  the  world?  If  this  50-per- 
cent amendment  is  adopted  it  might 
well  be  understood  as  indicaiir.c  that 
there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Congress,  as  to  whether  our  Government 
would  CO  all  out  in  support  of  the  dollar. 

S3.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealinc  with 
something  very  vital  to  the  interests  of 
our  country.  This  bill  does  not  affect  or 
impair  the  soundness  of  the  American 
currency  or.  else,  do  we  have  a  currency 
that  is  just  cood  to  the  extent  of  25  per- 
cent because  it  iias  only  75  percent  gold 
coverage?  Is  this  dollar  which  you  have 
in  your  pocket  just  worth  25  cents,  be- 
cause behind  it  there  is  only  25  cents 
worth  of  cold  support? 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  would  doubt  the 
dollar  today?  The  people  of  the  world 
and  our  own  jDeople  know  that  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
.'\merica  in  the  support  for  our  currency. 
It  is  not  the  25-percent  cold  backinc  that 
gives  this  dollar  worth  and  value  to  our 
people  and  to  the  other  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  That  is  not  affected 
by   this  aniendment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  by  this 
measure  telling  the  speculators  of  the 
world,  "Listen;  America  l^as  the  misht 
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and  America  has  the  will  to  support  the 
American  dollar  and  God  helping  us,  you 
cannot  destroy  ;t  dr  cheapen  it  Let  us 
not  impair  that  confidence  that  we  have 
given  to  the  dollar." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  P'londa  has  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr  Williams  uf  Penn- 
sylvania, and  oy  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Pkpper  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  ■ 

Mr.  PEPPER    Mr    Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  i^entleman  vleld? 

Mr   PEPPER   I  will  :,'ladly  yield  to  tlie 
tjentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ;,'entleman  from  Florida  that 
It  seems  to  me  as  thouKh  we  are  trying 
to  blame  some  foreign  countries  for  a 
problem  that  we  ourselves  in  this  coun- 
try have  creaU'd.  Taking  the  analogy  the 
gentleman  made  of  a  bank  wherein  the 
depositors  have  confidence  in  the  bank, 
so  that  there  is  not  a  run  on  that  bank, 
if  we  were  to  apply  that  analogy  to  this 
case,  we  in  effect  have  deposits  or  obli- 
gations of  $32  billion  in  US.  dollars 
held  abroad,  and  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions we  have  only  S12  billion  In  lold. 
The  :,'entleman  states  that  the  .specula- 
tors are  going  to  start  a  run  on  this  gold. 
and  that  thi.s  is  a  reflection  .some  for- 
eign countries,  and  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  us  to  be  in  that  position. 

Incidentally,  the  gentleman  .savs  that 
we  are  going  to  make  $10  billion  avail- 
able, and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
those  are  the  last  $10  billion  we  can 
make  available 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  what 
objection  does  he  have  to  saying  to  this 
administration  and  to  this  Government 
that  they  must  take  corrective  actions 
and  stop  the  practices  which  have  put  us 
Into  this  very  deplorable  condition? 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  will  .say  to  the  able 
gentleman  f.-om  Pennsylvania  that,  when 
the  depositors  of  a  bank  begin  to  hear 
rumors  about  the  .solvency  of  a  bank, 
what  thev  want  to  know  is:  Are  their 
deposits  safp^ 

They  know  that  the  bank  does  not  have 
to  keep  100  cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  bank.  But  what  the 
depositors  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
bank  is  sound,  or  whether  :t  is  bank- 
rupt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Right 
now  we  are  insolvent. 

Mr.  PEPPER  But  we  arc  here  telling 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  the  speculator.'!,  partic- 
ularly, of  the  world  that  the  American 
dollar  is  .sound.  If  a  bank  can  convince  its 
concerned  depositors  that  the  bank,  in 
addition  to  the  money  that  it  has  in  its 
vaults,  can  get  any  more  money  that  it 
may  need  from  the  local  Federal  Reserve 
bank  on  its  paper  and  its  paper  is  good 
then  the  depositors  have  no  cause  for 
concern. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
needs  to  go  into  all  these  details  he 
has  mentioned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Pcnn- 
.sylvania.  and  by  unaniiunous  consent, 
Mr  Pepper  was  allowed  to  pioceed  for  1 
iidditioiial  mi:iute  ' 

Mr  WTLLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further'' 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  in.solvency  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  condition  in  which 
we  lind  ourselves  today  The  question 
that  I  put  to  the  gentleman  is:  What 
objection  does  the  gentleman  have  to 
saying  to  this  government  and  to  this 
administration  that  we  must  rever.se  the 
policies  that  have  created  this  insol- 
vency? 

Mr.  PEPPER:  The  ;;entleman  is  talk- 
ing about  something  totally  irrelevant 
to  the  issue  Involved  here. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Penn.sylvanla  No. 
Mr.  PEPPLTl  Just  one  moment, 
I  want  to  .say  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  a  debtor  who 
owes  only  one-half  .is  much  as  he  makes 
in  a  year— or  to  use  the  example  of  our 
country,  where  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  America  is  over  $800  billion 
a  year,  and  our  total  debt  is  a  little  over 
$300  billion  a  year,  it  is  absurd  to  sug- 
gest that  the  debtor  is  bankrupt  If  you 
have  a  gro.ss  annual  income  of  more  than 
twice  what  your  outstanding  debt  is.  I 
would  say  to  the  dLstln..;uished  gentleman 
that  I  would  not  consider  that  a  doubtful 
risk,  as  a  debtor. 

Further,  anybody  who  would  suggest 
that  America  is  bankrupt.  I  reuret  to  .say 
has  little  faith  in  our  country,  and  in  the 
strength  of  our  economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  unanunous  consent  re- 
quest 

I  wonder  if  we  could  not  agree  on  a 
time  to  close  the  debate  on  these  two 
amendments,  the  substitute  amendment 
and  the  amendment^ 

Mr.   GERALD  R    FORD    Mr.   Chair- 
man, would  the  Lientleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,   vield? 
Mr   PATMAN    I  yield  to  the  minontv 
leader, 

Mr  GERALD  R  1-X)RD  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  had  not  intended  to  ask  for  time 
to  speak  on  this  amendment,  but  the 
remarks  which  have  'ust  been  made  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Pepper],  precipitate  an 
urge.  Therefore.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  withhold  his 
imanimous  consent  request  until  after 
I  have  concluded  with  my  remarks?  If 
he  would  do  so  I  would  be  most  grateful. 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  .strike  the  lequisite  num- 
ber of  w  )ids 

Mr  Chairman  I  have  listened  most  of 
the  day  to  the  debate,  and  I  have  done 
a  good  b!t  of  reading  on  the  facts  and  the 
aru'uments  concerninu  this  legislation. 

I  cannot  help  but  have  the  feeling  that 
this  f dmini.stration  propo.sal  seeks  to 
cure  cancer  with  a  band  aid.  I  think  we 


are  In  a  cancerous  economic  predica- 
ment. If  I  can  use  the  term  and  the  ad- 
ministration Is  at  fault  because  of  the 
mismanagement  of  our  Federal  nscal 
affairs 

I  think  .'iome  comparative  figures 
might  be  helpful  at  this  time  to  prove 
the  ix)lnt 

Just  let  me  take  some  figures  to  Illus- 
trate what  I  have  in  mind. 

The  net  public  ?nd  private  debt  in 
December  1960  was  $890  2  billion. 

Seven  years  later — in  December  1967 — 
the  net  public  and  private  debt  was 
SI. 430  trillion — or  a  60.7  percent  In- 
crease. 

The  U.S.  Government  debt  in  Decem- 
ber 1960.  the  total  .S290.4  billion. 

In  December  1967—7  years  later— the 
total  U.S.  Government  debt  was  S345  2 
billion — or  18.9  percent  increase. 

Incidentally,   our  population   In   that 
period  of  time  went  up  about  10  percent 
Federal     Government     spending— the 
annual  rate  in  December  1960 — S93  bil- 
lion. 

In  December  1967 — or  7  years  later- 
the  annual  rate  of  Federal  expenditures 
was  S167  5  billion,  or  an  80.1  percent  in- 
crea.se  in  Federal  Government  spending. 
The  yearly  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  in  December  1960  was  $9.2  billion— 
that  Is  the  fisure  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
Seven  years  later  in  December  1967  the 
annual  yearly  interest  rate  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  S13.5  billion — or  a  46  per- 
cent Increase. 

But  let  us  consider  the  interest  rates, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  is  always  concerned  about 
interest  rates,  or  at  least  he  alleges  to 
have  such  an  Interest. 

AAA  corporate  bonds.  E>ecember  1960, 
the  interest  rate  was  4.41  percent. 

In  December  1967,  after  7  years  of  this 
Democratic  administration,  AAA  corpo- 
rate bonds  interest  rate  had  gone  up  to 
6  19  {jercent — a  40,4-percent  Increase. 

High  grade  municipal  bonds — the  in- 
terest rate  in  December  1960,  was  3.73 
percent 

In  December  1967  the  high  grade 
municipal  bond  Interest  rate  was  4.49 
percent,  a  20.4  percent  Increase  In  a  7- 
year  span. 

Taxable  Federal  bonds  In  December 
1960.  the  last  month  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  interest  rate  was  4  02 
percent 

After  7  vears  of  this  administration, 
in  December   1967.  the  interest   rate  on 

taxable  Federal  bonds  was  5  36  ;>ercent 

a  33  3  percent  increa.se  in  a  7-year  period. 
Now  let  us  analy?e  3-month  Treasurv 
bills   In  December  1960  the  interest  rate 
wp_s  2  928  i>ercrnt. 

Seven  years  later,  the  3-month  Treas- 
ury bill  interest  rate  was  5.012  i>frcent  or 
a  712-percent  Increase.  This  is  an 
amazing  increase  in  those  7  short  years. 
But  then  if  we  uo  to  the  consumer  price 
index— in  December  1960.  the  last  months 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration — and 
we  use  that  ;is  100  percent— we  find  that 
in  the  7  years  from  December  1950  to 
December  1967  the  consumer  price  index 
has  gone  up  to  118  2  percent  or  18  2- 
percent  increase.  Under  this  Democratic 
Administration  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  have  been  devastating  to  those 
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least  able  to  handle  the  problems  of  in- 
flation. 

If  we  take  the  foreign  short-term  dol- 
lar h.oldings — and  here  is  where  we  get 
10  the  nub  of  the  question — in  December 
1960  the  foreign  short-term  dollar  hold- 
ings: that  IS.  of  foreigners  holding  claims 
against  the  United  States— in  December 
1960  that  amounted  to  $21.3  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  foreign 
short-term  dollar  holdings  in  December 
of  1960  were  $21.3  billion.  Seven  years 
later.  December  of  1967,  those  dollar 
iioldmgs  had  gone  up  to  $32.4  billion,  or 
a  52.1-percent  increase. 

But  the  astounding,  serious  aspect  of 
this  increase  Is  that  gold  reserves  in  De- 
cember 1960  held  by  the  United  States 
were  $17.8  billion,  and  in  the  7-year  span, 
to  December  1967.  those  gold  reserves 
held  by  the  United  States  had  fallen  to 
approximately  $12  billion,  or  a  reduction 
of  32.6  percent.  In  otherwords,  the  claims 
against  our  gold  reserves  had  gone  up 
52  percent,  and  the  gold  reserves  avail- 
able to  pay  those  claims  had  gone  down 
32  percent. 

We  are  in  a  mess,  and  this  administra- 
tion offers  only  a  Band-Aid  to  attack 
the  cancerous  condition. 

It  .seems  to  me  and  it  seems  to  us  on 
our  .side  that  we  must  attack  the  prob- 
lem at  the  cause.  You  must  attack  the 
basic  problem  and  not  seek  a  stop-gap 
palliative,  which  this  bill  is. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman 1 . 

Mr  PATMAN.  Has  the  gentleman  over- 
looked the  median  family  income  during 
that  time? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman permit  me  to  say  at  that  point 
that  you  are  asking  for  a  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  because  of  the  family  income 
increase. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  talking  about 
differences  between  a  time  7  years  ago 
and  now,  and  I  wanted  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  your 
administration  came  in.  the  median  in- 
come was  $4,762.  Now  it  is  $7,436,  the 
median  income  in  1966. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  permit  me  to 
correct  a  statement  that  he  has  made. 
We  are  talking  about  real  income  and 
the  eentleman  is  talking  about  statistical 
figures  that  do  not  relate  to  real  income. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  depended  upon 
everywhere. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  Is  more  Important 
in  comparing  income  a  few  years  ago  and 
Income  now  Is  the  question  as  to  what  a 
dollar   will    buy.    What    is    the   present 


market  price  of  a  dollar?  What  will  it 
buy?  That  is  what  people  are  interested 
in,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  family  In- 
come may  have  increased.  Prices  in  the 
marketplace  have  Increased  also.  There- 
fore, the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars 
that  people  have  saved  has  gone  down. 

I  say  that  to  pass  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  we 
will  find  that  pretty  soon  people  will  be 
taking  the  American  dollar  and  using  it 
for  good  wallpaper. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  am  sure  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  is  not  urging  re- 
moval of  the  gold  cover  because  of  the 
statistics  that  he  quoted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  came 
as  a  surprise  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  in  replying  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
would  say  that  any  issue,  including  the 
Issue  of  median  Income,  was  not  rele- 
vant in  this  debate.  I  say  this  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  discussing 
this  legislation  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  has  discussed  about  every  issue  in 
the  book  whether  it  touched  this  bill  top- 
side or  bottom.  The  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  hardly  touched  upon  the  bill 
now  under  consideration — instead  he 
made  the  usual  Republican  political  blast 
at  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration to  meet  its  responsibilities  to 
the  people  of  our  country  in  this  troubled 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  gentle- 
man has  used  a  metaphor  to  the  effect 
that  a  Band-Aid  Is  being  used  in  the 
treatment  of  a  cancer.  Certainly  such  a 
statement  is  subject  to  challenge.  What 
the  committee  is  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy  to  a  situation 
which  calls  for  a  remedy. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  House  re- 
flects upon  the  problem  before  us,  it  will 
agree  with  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  regardless  of  all  the 
allegations  which  my  friend  has  made, 
removal  of  the  25-percent  gold  cover  is 
required  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  has  acted  in  many  other 
areas  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michig'  n  has 
mentioned.  We  reduced  the  buaget  last 
year.  With  the  help  of  the  President  we 
have  reduced  expenditures.  The  Congress 
has  moved  in  many  areas  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  forget  that  we  are  at  war? 
Does  he  forget  that  that  war  has  in- 
creased our  military  expenditures  by  50 
percent?  Does  he  forget  that  we  face 
problems  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  going  to  continue  to  require 
the  expenditure  of  dollars  in  other  na- 
tions around  the  world  in  the  defense  of 
our  own  country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  here  is 
not  one  of  preserving  the  solvency  of  the 
dollar  at  home.  The  issue  here  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  dollar  solid  in 
the  credit  markets  of  the  world.  When- 
ever we  depart  from  a  discussion  of  that 
issue  we  depart  from  the  issue  which  is 
involved  in  this  legislation.  The  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America 


are  involved  in  the  action  which  the  Con- 
gress takes  here  today.  We  are  committed 
to  redeem  American  dollars  in  gold  at  a 
rate  of  $35  per  ounce.  Our  failure  to  re- 
move the  gold  cover  here  today  could  be 
interpreted  around  the  world  as  a  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  As  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  others — all  far  more  knowledgeable 
in  this  field  than  I— have  pointed  out,  if 
we  fall  to  pass  this  legislation  it  will 
cause  nations  around  the  world  to  doubt 
the  solvency  of  the  American  dollar. 
What  could  be  more  harmful  to  the 
United  States  than  this?  Regardless, 
therefore,  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  might  think  about  all  the  other 
issues  which  he  raised  in  his  argument, 
surely  he  will  agree  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  not  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Johnson],  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Blackburn  1. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Blackburn]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Blackburn) 
there  were — ayes  39,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  15  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  391)  1b 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  lor  the  redemption  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes". 

Sec.  3.  That  part  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  413)  which  precedes  the  last  two  sen- 
tences of  such  paragraph  is  amended  to 
read:  "Federal  Reserve  notes  shall  bear  upxjn 
their  faces  a  distinctive  letter  and  serial 
number  which  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System    to  each   Federal   Reserve   bank." 

Sec.  4.  (ai  Tlie  first  sentence  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act    (12  U.S.C.  414)    Is  repealed, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  germane  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

lb)  The  sentence  which,  prior  to  the  re- 
pea!  made  by  this  section,  was  the  second 
sentence  of  such  paragraph  Is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "The  Board"  the 
following:  "of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System". 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
speak  on  this  measure,  but  after  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  I  am  constrained  to 
speak  on  this  measure. 

This  measure  has  caused  me  more  dif- 
ficulty in  making  up  n.y  mind  as  to  the 
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right  and  proper  way  to  vote  than  any 
other  measure  during  my  8  years  in  the 
Congress. 

This  IS  not  a  relatively  mmor  step  the 
Congress  is  l>eing  asked  to  take  today,  as 
has  been  stated  previously.  It  is.  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  to 
be  made  during  this  Congress 

May  I  state  at  the  outset  that  I  realize 
the  necessity  of  the  United  States  of 
America  making  it  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  will  redeem  dollar  credits  in  gold  if 
demanded,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
go  on  record  in  that  regard,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  my  countrv-  by  voting  for  thus  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  my  reason  for  voting 
against  H  R  14743  !s  that  the  Congress 
IS  already  on  record  to  make  our  gold 
available  It  is  available  at  the  present 
rime,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Mr  CrRxis'— all  S12  billion 
and  not  merely  $1  3  billion 

Section  11  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Governors  <,!  the  Federal  Re- 
=er-.e  Svstam  .shall  be  authorized  and  em- 
p.vA-ered  ici-to  suspend  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceedlne;  30  da\s  and  :rom  time  to  time  to 
renew  such  suspension  for  periods  wm  ex- 
ceeding l.'i  da\s 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  penalty,  a  dis- 
cipline if  the  Board  of  Governors  invokes 
that  provision  but  I  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee iias  :aken  the  wrong  approach  in 
solving  this  problem  Perhaps  the  penalty 
or  the  discipline  is  too  strict,  is  too  harsh. 
Mr  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  -hen  the 
committee  >hould  have  relaxed  the  dis- 
cipline or  the  penalty,  rather  'han  to  take 
this  momentous  step 

This  proposed  action  will  not  cure  any 
of  our  problems 

I  hate  to  take  the  chance  of  .<inking 
back  into  the  -ame  lackadaisical  attitude 
that  has  brought  this  iireat  problem  to 
bear  on  us  today  We  do  have  ~ome  diffi- 
cult decisions  vhich  .should  be  made  and 
this  measure  will  lull  the  Nation  into  a 
fal.-e  feeling  of  security. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.«.sou;i 

Mr  CURTIS  I  want  to  rhank  the  gen- 
tleman for  pointing  out  this  key  factor 
If  we  look  at  pa^t-  7  of  the  c  jmmittee  re- 
port, we  see  that  what  is  taken  out  are 
the  penalties  We  are  talking  about  re- 
movm:  the  ^.'old  cover  here.  It  still  re- 
mains under  the  present  law  that  you 
can  u.se  all  S13  billion,  but  these  penalties 
are  :mp:-.sed  if  you  do  I  will  say  further 
that  the  penalties  are  of  a  nature  that 
would  raise  interest  rates.  This  is  true. 
But  that  is  ,i  measure  which  is  a  correc- 
tive for  the  troubles  that  we  are  in 

Mr  ICHORD  I  acree  with  the  -en tie- 
man  from  Mi-ssouri.  we  must  reduce  our 
foreign  aid.  We  must  consider  reducing 
our  troop  strength  in  Europe  and  many 
other  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  re- 
lieve our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
We  need  the  discipline  contained  in  the 
present  law  to  compel  us  to  take  these 
steps  regardless  of  how  painful  thev  may 
be 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^entkman  yield? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  am  uiad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 


Mr  PATMAN  Has  the  gentleman  read 
Mr  Martin's  testimony  commencing  on 
page  22  on  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover'' 
Mr  ICHORD  I  have  not  read  the 
h.-ann^s  I  have  only  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  And  I  might  .-.ay  that  I 
thought  It  could  liave  been  more  explicit 
than  It  was  in  explaining  this  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Martin's  testimonv 
;s  explicit  He  said  it  will  not  uct  the  job 
done  It  is  not  sufficient  or  effective  and 
will  not  work  now  because  that  was  done 
when  money  could  be  converted  for  gold 
m  the  United  States 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  we  are 
getting  this  debate  on  what  I  think  is 
the  real  track.  Chairman  Martin— and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind — objects 
to  the  fact  that  these  penalties  would 
impose  certain  kinds  of  restrictions  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  man- 
ner m  which  It  creates  money,  which  is 
currency  and  credit  in  our  society.  I  grant 
that  It  does  create  these  kinds  of  restric- 
tions. 

One  of  the  answers  that  the  Fed  gives 
is  that  we  can  get  away  from  the  penal- 
ties simply  by  increasing  the  amoimt  of 
money  through  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee buying  more  Federal  .securities 
This  is  the  way  m  which  to  increase  the 
amount  of  credit  that  part  of  the  money 
m  our  society,  by  having  the  Federal  Re- 
.-erve  System  buy  up  more  Government 
bonds.  Tire  other  way — and  I  am  repeat- 
ing now— IS  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  currency.  This  is  a  limitation  on  how 
you  increase  your  currency.  It  requires  a 
penalty  to  be  imposed. 

The  reason  why  we  have  a  penalty  is 
that  the  banks  r'ay  a  tax  which  must  be 
converted  into  increased  interest  rates. 
Of  course,  interest  rates  are  too  high  now. 
but,  nonetheless.  increa.sing  them  does 
bear  on  the  basic  problem  of  the  How  of 
investments  out  of  the  country  and  it  en- 
courages investments  to  come  into  the 
country.  At  least  the  penalty  and  the  w  is- 
dom  of  the  people  who  wrote  the  first  act 
should  not  be  cast  aside  lightly  They 
were,  through  these  penalties,  imposing 
the  kind  of  discipline  whicii  would  be  at 
least  going  in  the  direction  of  iielpmg  to 
correct  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem 

I  repeat,  this  bill  as  presented  is  a 
sham.  The  debate  has  not  been  on  the 
useful  question  of  what  disciplines  come 
into  play  as  we  remove  the  gold  cover.  I 
am  telling  you  that  imder  the  present 
law  you  can  use  all  $12  billion  of  the 
gold.  It  is  u.sed  imder  this  kind  of  a 
discipline,  though  Congressman  Ford 
certainly  renresented  that  fact  correctly 
In  talking  about  this,  but  what  the  de- 
bate had  been  centered  on  had  little  to 
do  with  the  real  causes  of  our  tlow  of  gold 
out  of  the  country  and  the  terrible  fiscal 
condition  that  we  are  in 

This  is  no  joke.  The  rhetoric  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  this  area,  believe  me, 
is  probably  not  .'-trong  enough.  But  the 
remedy  as  has  been  told  to  him  by  econ- 
omists and  by  businessmen  and  by  many 
of  his  own  people  and  leaders  in  the 
Congress  is  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
got  to  cut  down  Government  spending 
and  to  live  within  our  budget.  In  other 
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words,   we  cannot  have  both  guns  and 
butter. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  brought  about 
these  cumulative  deficits  both  domesti- 
cally and  in  our  international  balance 
of  i>ayments  to  the  extent  until  the  great 
American  economy  can  bear  no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wish  to  encour- 
age confidence  abroad  in  the  U.S  dol- 
lar, there  is  only  one  way  in  which  to 
do  It.  and  that  is  to  put  our  own  fiscal 
hou.se  in  order;  do  not  try  to  do  il 
through  these  .sham  laws 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  actior.  we 
take  here  insofar  as  the  people  who  read 
this  and  underst;tiu1  it  it  will  make  httle 
difference, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  we  will  have 
done  is  to  have  dissipated  more  o:  the 
country's  resources? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Yes.  if  I  may  respond  to 
the  question  propounded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa;  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  this  is  going  to  create  some  problems. 
let  us  have  them  created  while  we  stiJl 
have  S12  billion  worth  of  gold,  and  not 
SIO  billion,  not  S8  billion,  and  not  §6  bil- 
lion which  this  kind  of  palliative  might 
encourage  us  to  do. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L-entleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS.  Of  course  I  yield  \o  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
((Uite  follow  the  gentleman  on  the  last 
point  which  lie  has  made.  The  gentleman 
has  indicated  the  fact  that  other  knowl- 
edgeable and  sophisticated  people  realize 
that  we  should  make  the  gold  available 
under  the  existing  situation. 
Mr    CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  i:  the 
-entleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  we  cannot,  by  voting 
for  this,  maintain  this  gold  standard. 
Mr.  CURTIS  No;  no. 
Mr.  HANN.A  That  does  not  make  -ense. 
Mr.  CURTIS  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  making  a  good  point  be- 
cause it  is  true  the  only  thing  is  that  you 
remove  the  penalty.  Then  you  encourage 
it  to  flow  out  However,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  bv  keeping  the  penalty  here  or  at 
least  having  some  discipline,  this  will 
teach  the  administration  or  make  the 
admir.ist ration  proceed  properly.  How- 
ever, it  IS  my  opinion  that  the  gentle- 
man's criticism  is  justified. 

Mr  HANNA  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  yield  further, 
the  gentleman's  point  is  that  it  will  raise 
the  interest  rates,  interest  rates  in  our 
country  which  our  people  will  have  to 
pay.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  intere>;t 
rate  will  go  too  high  and,  therefore  the 
wrong  people  will  be  forced  to  pav  the 
penalty. 

Mr  CURTIS  No.  the  gentleman  is  not 
making  a  sound  ixiint  there,  in  my  :udg- 
ment 

What  I  have  said  i.>  this-  By  having 
interest  rates  rise  this  will  encourage 
our  investments  to  stay  here  and  ;t  will 
also  represent  an  incentive  for  loieign 
investments  to  come  to  this  co'.^::try. 
And.  this  is  indeed  so. 
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Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  opposing  this  leg- 
islation lifting  the  gold  cover  require- 
ment for  Federal  Reserve  notes.  I  oppose 
It,  not  because  I  think  there  is  any  value 
in  the  gold  cover  itself,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary, because  I  think  we  should  abandon 
the  artificial  tying  of  our  currency  to  $35 
l^er  ounce  gold  while  we  still  have  $12  bil- 
lion leverage  over  the  market. 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  hoarding  of  gold,  mostly 
acquired  from  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly by  the  Arab  countries.  France,  and 
Ru.ssia.  I  beUeve  that,  at  the  rate  we  have 
beer,  losing  gold,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  world's  gold  supply  to 
support  present  international  trade,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  terminate  the  ties 
between  gold  and  the  dollar  in  a  rela- 
tively few  years. 

If  we  go  off  the  gold  standard  now. 
we  have  about  $12  billion  of  gold 
which  we  could  feed  into  the  market.  The 
price  of  gold  would  plummet  and  the 
speculators  and  hoarders  would  be  hurt. 
as  I  believe  they  should  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  the 
palliative  the  Treasury  is  now  proposing, 
represented  by  the  legislation  before  us. 
we  will  gradually  lose  our  gold  supply 
and  the  leverage  it  represents.  This 
would  mean  that  when  we  decide  to  go 
off  the  gold  standards  in  a  few  years,  we 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  prevent  the 
speculators  and  hoarders  from  profiting. 

I  f '.Illy  support  the  efforts  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  create  a  supplementary  world  cur- 
rency to  expand  the  supply  of  exchange 
to  support  international  transactions. 
The  conference  agreement  in  Rio  to  es- 
tabhsji  .special  drawing  rights"  is  cer- 
tainly a  .step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
are  two  grave  faults  with  it.  however. 

First,  the  price  we  had  to  pay  to  get 
agreement  left  France  with  a  veto  power 
over  issuance  of  the  new  SDR's.  With  the 
present  irresponsible  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  toward  maintain- 
ing the  stability  of  international  trans- 
actions, in  particular  the  French  attacks 
on  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  and 
with  the  French  accumulation  of  gold 
and  insistence  on  maintenance  of  a  gold 
standard.  I  find  this  veto  power  intoler- 
able. 

Second,  the  SDR  system  continues 
to  maintain  gold  as  the  basis  of  all  in- 
ternational transactions.  While  SDR's 
will  expand  the  supply  of  international 
exchange,  they  too  will  be  tied  to  gold. 
The  system  assumes  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  offer  to  buy  or 
.sell  gold  m  milimited  quantities  at  the 
artificial  and  unrealistic  price  of  $35  per 
ounce  and  that  this  will  be  the  fulcrum 
on  which  will  turn  the  stability  of  all 
international  currencies. 

For  the  two  above  reasons,  the  SDR 
arrangement  is  not  a  solution  at  all  but 
just  another  palliative  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  solution  and  delaying  the 
day  of  reckoning.  The  delay  is  much  to 
our  disadvantage. 

We  should  not  let  the  sheiks  of  Arabia. 
the  French,  or  the  Russians  profit  by 
their  past  miscreance.  We  should  not 
continue  to  create  problems  for  our  trade 
and  currency  because  of  the  artificial 


ties  we  have  created  to  gold  at  $35  per 
ounce.  We  should  let  gold  seek  its  level 
in  the  marketplace  as  a  commodity  and 
permit  the  value  of  all  world  currencies 
to  fluctuate  on  the  basis  of  their  true 
strengths  and  weaknesses  represented  by 
production,  buying  power  and  credit. 

The  only  way  of  forcing  the  admin- 
istration to  face  up  to  this  issue  of 
which  I  know,  is  by  not  releasing  more 
gold  to  be  dissipated  to  hostile  foreign 
powers.  If  we  do  not  remove  the  cover, 
then  the  United  States  will  have  to  face 
up  to  the  real  issues  now  while  we  still 
have  leverage  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
resolution. 

I  therefore  will  vote  against  the  cur- 
rent legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

I  believe  that  the  Treasuiy  should  ex- 
plore a  new  form  of  international  cur- 
rency that  would  not  be  tied  to  gold  at 
all.  but  to  the  real  value  of  each  national 
currency. 

The  Treasury,  most  bankers,  and  many 
economists  will  reply  to  my  proposal  that 
it  is  sound  but  that  to  embark  on  this 
course  precipitously  would  cause  grave 
disruptions  in  the  international  mone- 
tary markets.  They  say  we  should  go 
along  with  the  Treasury  proposal  and 
continue  to  work  out  a  better  system  for 
the  SDR's. 

I  doubt,  however,  that,  with  the  pres- 
ent attitudes  of  France,  Russia,  and 
even  other  countries,  the  SDR's  will 
become  a  useful  instrument  in  anywhere 
near  the  time  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
I  think  negotiations  will  drag  out  until 
the  U.S.  gold  supply  is  exhausted,  which 
is  what  Pi-ance  and  Russia  would  like 
to  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  an- 
nounce our  intention  to  go  off  the  gold 
standard  tomorrow  and  called  an  inter- 
national monetary  conference  to  work 
out  arrangements,  I  guarantee  you  that 
we  would  succeed  in  short  order  in  ob- 
taining a  new  international  currency 
which  would  then  be  a  vital  need  to 
all  the  trading  countries  of  the  world 
and  particularly  to  France  and  Russia 
with  their  big  gold  hoards  at  stake. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  intention  of 
taking  the  full  5  minutes. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion both  yesterday  and  today  about  for- 
eign investments,  and  in  that  connection 
I  ran  into  an  interesting  advertisement 
which  I  believe  I  ought  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  the  House.  It  deals  with  the 
statement  of  the  President  in  which  he 
told  American  businessmen  that  controls 
on  foreign  investments  are  temporary — 
merely  temporary. 

A  Department  of  Commerce  ad  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1968,  reads  as  follows,  in  part: 
The  newly  created  Office  of  Foreign  Direct 
Investments  oflfers  excellent  career  oppor- 
tunities In  administering  the  recently  In- 
stituted program  concerned  with  overseas 
direct  investments  by  U.S.  corporations.  This 
program  forms  a  vital  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's balance  of  payments  measures. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  offer  employment  to 
attorneys,  accountants,  economists, 
bankers  and  tax  specialists  with  a  pay 
range  from  S8,054  a  year  to  $23,921  a 


year,  and,  lo  and  behold,  these  are  de- 
scribed as  career  opportunities. 

Now  does  the  left  hand  of  the  White 
House  know  what  the  other  hand  is 
doing  in  the  Commerce  Department?  If 
the  cutback  on  foreign  investments  is 
something  temporary  why  are  they  beef- 
ing up  at  the  Commerce  Department 
with  career  employees. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  has  anything  to 
offer  on  this  kind  of  business?  Is  this 
another  credibility  gap  for  which  this 
administration   is  already   notorious? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  a  while  ago  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  root  cause  problem  we  are 
discussing  here  is  that  this  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  do  a  good  job  in  manag- 
ing our  financial  affairs  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 

This  administration  has  refused  to  as- 
sign priorities  and  has  tried  to  do  everv- 
thing  at  once.  When  you  tiy  to  do  that 
as  we  have  tried  to  do  for  too  many  years, 
you  end  up  doing  nothing  well.  That  is 
exactly  where  we  stand  today,  around  the 
world  and  across  this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  people  in  other  coun- 
tries do  not  want  to  hold  dollars.  They 
do  not  care  for  that  and  they  would 
rather  trade  them  in  and  take  our  gold. 

The  reason  they  feel  this  way  is  that 
they  do  not  feel  they  can  safely  hold  on 
to  dollars  because  we  have  a  rate  of  in- 
flation at  this  time  in  this  country  of  4 
percent  and  it  is  getting  worse.  As  the 
value  of  the  dollar  dwindles,  they  prefer 
to  cash  in  their  dollars  and  take  away 
the  gold. 

We  heard  talk  earlier  about  "high- 
powered  dollars.  '  I  heard  the  chairman 
say  that  before— but  if  they  are  "high- 
powered"  dollars  why  are  foreigners 
rushing  to  cash  them  in. 

Earlier  the  committee  chairman  men- 
tioned how  various  other  countries  of 
the  world  have  previously  done  what  he 
has  recommended  here  today,  to  remove 
the  gold  cover.  The  first  example  he  cited 
was  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  a  great 
example  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  example 
I  want  to  follow.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
down  the  same  drain  that  the  British 
went  down.  That  is  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing with  this  legislation. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  chairman,  if  I  may  have 
the  gentleman's  attention. 

Let  us  say  that  this  legislation  passes 
today.  Let  us  say  that  the  people  around 
the  world  continue  to  raid  our  gold  and 
our  $12  billion  disappears  over  the  next 
3  or  4  years. 

My  question  is  this.  What  happens 
when  our  gold  is  gone?  Then  what  hap- 
pens to  our  dollar  in  the  international 
economic  system? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  one  can  raid  our 
gold  supply.  They  can  get  gold.  They  may 
use  it  to  carry  out  our  promise  for  mone- 
tary purposes  only  and  not  for  any  other 
purposes. 

There  has  been  no  raiding  of  our  gold 
supply  uirless  you  want  to  consider  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber when  the  pound  was  in  trouble  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  gold  taken 
from  our  stockpile.  But  it  was  not  a  raid. 
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It  was  in  support  of  the  ^old  market  in 
London,  England. 

Of  course,  Prance  has  been  accused  of 
raiding  our  gold  .supply,  but  remember 
this — Prance  has  not  taken  any  gold 
from  us  since  October  19 

Mr.  RIEGLE.    My  question  is  this. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  tcold  Is  taken 
up.  Let  us  just  calk  about  what  happens 
if  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  eame,  if  we 
pass  this  legislation.  :t  exposes  th;s  Na- 
tion to  that  possibility.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  all  of  our  «old  were  demanded, 
that  is  the  dollars  were  redeemed  and 
the  gold  taken  away'' 

Mr.  PATMAN  Why  would  people  ex- 
change dollars? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Tlie  gentleman  is  not 
answering  my  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  answering  ;t  Why 
would  they  exchange  dollars  for  gold? 
Etollars  can  be  invested  m  Eurodollars 
and  they  can  earn  irom  7  to  8  percent. 
But  with  gold  there  would  be  a  loss  with 
that.  They  have  to  pay  for  keeping  it 
They  do  not  get  anything  for  it.  They 
cannot  use'U  for  anything  and  they  can- 
not even  invest  it. 

Why  would  people  in  the  nations  of  the 
world  want  to  do  that.  For  instance, 
Prance  had  that  lesson  and  she  is  m  a 
bad  way  right  now  whereas  if  she  had 
dollars  instead  she  could  make  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  strikes  me  that  if  your 
logic  is  that  compelling,  if  gold  is  that 
useless  and  valueless,  we  do  not  really 
have  a  problem  here  today  and  we  can 
dismiss  this  legislation  and  go  on  and 
take  up  something  else. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  these  foreign 
countries  prefer  gold  and  they  do  not 
prefer  dollars.  That  is  true  for  very  fun- 
damental reasons  But  if  I  cannot  get  an 
answer  to  my  question,  then  I  will  offer 
my  own  answer. 

I  would  sav  that  if  all  our  gold  was 
finally  drawn  out.  we  will  find  ourselves 
having  to  finally  discount  our  dollars  In 
order  to  get  foreign  countries  to  accept 
them.  That  means  devaluation 

That  is  the  .^me  road  that  the  British 
followed  and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  United  States  go  down  that  drain. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  us  talk 
about  the  fundamental  constructive  ac- 
tions that  we  need  to  take,  rather  than 
just  ignore  our  problem  with  this  expedi- 
ent one  more  time  and  allow  our  gold  to 
continue  to  flow  out.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  have  not  heard  today  a 
plan,  a  broad  program,  to  get  at  the  root 
of  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  hear  one 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  a  plan  It  is 
the  best  plan  of  which  we  know.  All  the 
experts  in  the  Nation.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  think  it  is  the  best  plan  Why 
should  we  ^cuttle  it,  move  back,  and  try 
to  do  something  else^  We  have  a  plan 
that  will  do  the  job 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  just  say  this  to 
the  chairman:  The  people  in  my  district 
prefer  to  take  action  before  the  fact, 
before  the  crisis.  They  prefer  to  operate 
with  a  sound  plan  before  they  take  a 
step  as  chaotic  as  removing  the  gold 
cover. 


Mr  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Georgia 

Mr  BL.^CKBURN  I  just  desired  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  chairman  Was  it 
not  the  unanimous  testimony  of  even  the 
administration  witnesses  that  the  ad- 
ministrations proposals  did  not  consti- 
tute a  long-term  .solution  of  the  balance- 
of-paymenls  problem?  That  is  my  mem- 
ory of  the  testimony, 

Mr.  PATMAN  As  to  the  balance  of 
payments;  yes 

Mr  BLACKBURN  Yes 
.Mr   P.\TMAN    We  have  other  ways  of 
approaching     the    balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Their  tt-stimony 
wa.s  that  the  Presidents  present  pro- 
posals will  not  constitut*  a  permanent 
.solution;  is  that  not  true'' 

Mr.  PATMAN  "Hie  gold  part  of  the 
proposal  IS  not  a  permanent  solution,  and 
I  do  not  claim  tliat  it  is. 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired 
Mr.  REES    Mr    Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  question  which  was  asked  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I 
.seriously  doubt  that  if  our  present  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  were  successful,  there  would  be 
a  drawing  down  of  the  $12  billion  of  i:old 
that  we  have.  The  balance-of-payments 
program  is  a  short-time  solution.  This 
could  be  solved  in  the  next  year  or  two  by 
making  sure  that  we  plug  the  current 
S3  billion  a  year  leak 

But  then  you  ask.  What  will  be  done  in 
the  future?  You  have  to  remember  that 
the  dollar  right  now  is  the  equivalent  of 
gold.  We  make  the  market.  We  agree  to 
buj"  or  sell  gold  for  $35  an  ounce.  There- 
fore. I  would  .say  that  of  the  total  re- 
serve we  have  in  the  world,  about  40  per- 
cent consists  of  our  dollars,  because  dol- 
lars are  the  equivalent  of  gold. 

What  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  IS  trj-ing  to  do  now  is  to  create  a 
paper  gold  .so  that  the  world  will  not  be 
dependent  for  liquidity  upon  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  US.  dollar.  Last 
September  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  met  in  Rio,  and  they  made  an 
agreement  to  create  a  paper  gold.  The 
:iame  of  this  paper  u'old  was  a  special 
drawing  right,  and  the  special  drawing 
right  that  would  be  used  by  central 
banks  would  be  the  equivalent  of  gold. 
If  the  proposal,  which  was  agreed  to 
unanimously  by  all  of  the  countries,  is 
finally  approved,  it  will  mean  that  by 
1974  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
total  re.serves  will  be  the  special  drawing 
rights  This  will  mean  that  there  will  be 
less  pressure  on  the  dollar  to  provide 
liquidity.  This  is  our  long-term  .solution. 
The  problem  we  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  past  is  that  we  have  had  to 
export  dollars  to  provide  liquidity.  Now 
we  find  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
plus of  dollars.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
deal  witii  the  balance-of-payments  ques- 
tion and  take  care  of  our  own  problem, 
so  that  we  are  not  exporting  the  $3  bil- 
lion we  did  last  year. 

Coming  to  iielp  us  .n  the  long  term  Is 


the  prospect  of  the  special  drawing  riaht. 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  approved 
unanimously  by  all  the  member  nations 
that  were  membt>rs  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  .Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  t'enlleman  is  aware, 
is  he  not.  that  France,  one  of  the  largest 
single  liolders  of  gold  abroad,  walked 
out  of  the  eight-nation  gold  pool  months 
and  months  ago,  has  not  returned,  and 
apparently  has  no  thought  of  returning? 
Mr.  REES.  The  French  have  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  of  gold  m  their  re- 
.serves They  do  not  have  the  largest  i,old 
reserve.  If  you  want  to  give  it  to 
the  gold  speculators,  if  you  want  to  have 
the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  come 
alontr,  because  they  do  have  the  gold. 
both  in  their  safes  and  in  the  t;round.  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  vote  against  this 
bill  If  you  want  to  help  t;old  speculators 
in  the  London  uold  market,  then  vote 
against  the  bill.  But  if  you  want  a  meas- 
ure that  we  have  conceived  for  interna- 
tional finance,  whereby  the  .^upply  of  re- 
.serves has  something  to  do  with  interna- 
tional demand,  then  vou  vote  for  tins 
bill 

And  we  do  have  some  long-term  solu- 
tioiLs,  with  paper  t;old.  and  we  do  have  a 
short-term  solution,  which  is  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  take  care  of  this  S3 
billion  balancc-of-paymcnts  deficit  we 
now  have. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
available  right  now.  without  passage  of 
a  fact  that  today  these  gold  reserves  are 
any  additional  legislation?  The  question 
is  the  penalty  bemg  paid.  So  these  re- 
serves are  available,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reserves 
are  only  available  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  makes  them  available  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis.  I  think  that  since  'ihe 
entire  world  is  dependent  on  the  dollar 
for  liquidity,  as  the  dollar  equals  gold, 
in  terms  of  our  pledge  to  buy  and  sell 
dollars  as  regards  gold,  that  we  have  to 
pledge  all  our  gold  to  this  cause,  es- 
{jecially  as  we  do  have  a  long-term  and 
a  short-term  solution  in  the  works. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  they  are  our  problems,  and  we 
need  a  soimder  dollar,  and  we  have  to 
do  a  better  job  of  retaining  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar  and  delay  the  degree  of 
Inflation? 

Mr.  REES.  We  do  have  two  different 
dollars.  We  have  the  U.S.  domestic  dol- 
lar, which  is  the  strongest  monetary  imit 
in  the  world.  The  dollar  which  is  the  in- 
ternational dollar  is  a  reserve  dollar 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  gold.  There- 
fore, the  dollar  we  have  today  is  the 
strongest  Internally  and  In  International 
transactions.  This  is  why  we  have  a  S15 
billion  free  Eurodollar  now.  As  gold  can- 
not be  used  for  private  international 
transactions.  The  faith  of  the  interna- 
tional community  in  the  dollar  In  this 
case  is  evidence  enough  of  the  European 
dollar. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Is  the  dollar  stronger 
today  than  it  was  2,  3,  or  4  years  ago,  or 
is  it  weaker? 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  say  relative  to  all 
other  currencies,  it  is  stronger. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  415)  Is 
repealed 

Sec.  6.  The  fourth  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph which,  prior  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  .'Vet.  was  the  seventh  paragraph  of 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  416)   Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  The  paragraph  which,  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  was  the  eight- 
eenth paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  tJ.S.C.  467)   is  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  408a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing in  the  second  proviso  the  phrases  "the 
reserve  for  United  States  notes  and  for  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890,  and"  and  ",  and  the  reserve 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes  shall  be  maintained 
In  gold  certlflcates,  or  In  credits  payable  In 
gold  certificates  maintained  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  under  section  16  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  heretofore  and 
by  this  Act  amended". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV     MR.     WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  On  page 
3,  line  11,  at  the  end  of  section  8,  add  the 
following  phrase:  "and  no  redemption  In  gold 
shall  be  made  to  France  until  a  plan  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  France  and  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  France's 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  time,  if  we  do  not  get  on 
here  this  afternoon,  we  may  have  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  on  this  on  Friday  or  Mon- 
day, and  I  think  the  gentlemen  would 
like  to  get  through. 

Of  course.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  on  the  amendment,  I  will  reserve 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Wolff]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  refers  to  the  removal  of  the 
gold  cover  on  the  dollars  held  by  France 
imtil  she  pays  us  what  she  owes  us.  The 
problem  we  face  has  been  aggravated  by 
a  French-directed  rim  on  oiu-  bank.  We 
must  require  that  France  pay  its  legal 
and  long  overdue  World  War  I  debt  to  the 
United  States.  Both  the  Treasury  and 
State  Departments  have  repeatedly  re- 
aflarmed  that  it  Is  a  legal  and  binding 
debt.  The  agreement  under  which  PYance 
owes  the  United  States,  about  $7  billion 
has  never  been  vacated.  There  exist  ab- 
solutely no  conditions  that  release  France 
from  this  legal  and  just  obligation. 

France  has  repeatedly  determined  to 


attack  the  dollar.  We  cannot  accept  this 
attack  without  responding  and  the  prop- 
er response  Is  to  have  France  pay  Its 
World  War  I  debt.  Today,  we  propose  to 
eliminate  the  domestic  gold  cover  on  the 
dollar  to  satisfy  International  obliga- 
tions. We  do  this  to  protect  the  United 
States.  France,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be 
made  to  meet  her  international  obliga- 
tions. 

The  proposal  that  France  pay  her 
World  War  I  debt  stands  on  its  own  mer- 
its as  evidenced  by  the  support  of  more 
than  150  Members  of  the  House.  The 
very  situation  that  required  the  prompt 
attention  to  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day requires  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
upon  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

The  Secretary  or  the  TREAStrRY, 

Washington,  February  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Cliairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representattves.   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
an  amendment  may  be  offered  to  H.R.  14743 
which   would   provide   that  no   gold   of   the 
United  States  may  be  transferred  to  la)  any 
nation    which    permits    private    citizens    or 
nationals   thereof    to    deal    In    gold    bullion 
in  any  manner  or  (b)  any  nation  which  per- 
mits any  gold  held  by  It  to  be  transferred  di- 
rectly   or    Indirectly    to    nations    described 
under (a) . 

We  should  like  to  state  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  legislative  provisions  of 
this  sort  could  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  dollar  and  to  the  International  monetary 
system  as  a  whole.  A  cornerstone  of  that 
system  Is  the  United  States  pledge  to  con- 
vert dollars  freely  Into  gold  at  $35  per  ounce 
for  foreign  central  banks  and  monetary  au- 
thorities. Any  limitation  on  that  pledge, 
even  If  applied  to  only  one  country,  would 
call  the  basic  validity  of  the  pledge  itself 
into  question.  It  would  make  other  coun- 
tries nervous  since  they  would  feel  that 
they  might  also  be  limited  at  some  future 
time.  The  result  of  such  uncertainties  would 
very  likely  be  a  major  loss  of  trust  in  the 
dollar  and  an  Increase  In  gold  conversions 
by  these  countries. 

We  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  an 
amendment  of  the  type  cited  would  in  effect 
amount  to  a  virtual  embargo  on  United 
States  gold  sales.  Most  foreign  nations  at 
the  present  time  do  permit  their  individual 
citizens  to  deal  In  gold  bullion  in  some  man- 
ner, at  least  for  Industrial  and  artistic  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  even  if  a  country  had  precisely 
the  same  Internal  regulations  governing  gold 
use  as  those  which  are  In  effect  In  the  United 
States,  It  would  apparently  be  ineligible  to 
receive  U.S.  gold  under  the  amendment. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
precisely  the  opposite  from  the  one  which 
the  legislation  for  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  is  designed  to  achieve:  namely,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  our  gold  stock  stands 
fully  behind  our  gold  pledge. 

Inclusion  In  the  gold  cover  legislation  of 
the  kind  of  amendment  cited  above  would 
seriously  compromise  the  status  of  the  dollar 
and  of  the  International  monetary  system 
as  a  whole.  We  urge,  therefore,  that  you  do 
everything  In  your  power  to  prevent  the  In- 
clusion of  the  amendments  cited  In  the  gold 
cover  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Wm.   McC.    Martin,    Jr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 


Mr.  WOLFF.  No,  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ( Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan) .  The  Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bin  before  the  House,  H.R.  14743, 
deals  only  with  the  question  of  eliminat- 
ing reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
while  put  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  same  section  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  amended  by  section  8  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Committee,  has  to  do  with  war 
debts,  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
a  matter  not  involved  in  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  repealed  the  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  of  section  43  of  the 
Act  of  May  12.  1933  (48  Stat.  31.  52:  31  U.S.C. 
82Ua)),  which  read:  "No  suspension  of 
reserve  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  under  the  terms  of  section  life)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  necessitated  by  rea- 
son of  operations  under  this  section,  shall 
require  the  imposition  of  the  graduated  tax 
upon  any  deficiency  in  reserves  as  provided 
In  said  section  11(c).  Nor  shall  it  require 
any  automatic  Increase  in  the  rates  of  In- 
terest or  discount  charged  by  any  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  as  otherwise  specified  in  that 
tectlon." 

Sec.  10.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Julv  14. 
1890  (26  Stat.  289).  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
408) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

committee  ame.ndment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  line  24  and  insert 
■Stat.  289;  31  U.S.C.  408) ,  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  March  14,  1900  (31  Stat.  45),  are 
repealed." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  January 
30,  1934  (48  Stat.  341,  31  U.S.C.  408b),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  and  as  a 
reserve  for  any  United  States  notes  and  lor 
Treasury  notes  of  1890  '  and  also  by  .striking 
the  phrase  "as  a  reserve  for  any  United  States 
notes  and  for  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  and". 

Sec.  12.  Section  14(c)  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1934  (48  Stat.  344.  31  U.S.C.  405b),  is 
amended  by  striking  from  the  first  sen- 
tence "except  the  gold  fund  held  as  a  reserve 
for  any  United  States  notes  and  Treasurv 
notes  of  1890." 

amendment  offered   by   MR.  JOHNSON   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  4  following  line  12 
add  three  new  sections: 

'Sec.  13.  From  the  total  gold  reserve  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  foreign  claims  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  there 
shall  be  established  a  Strategic  Gold  Reserve 
to  be  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

'.Sec.  14.  Whenever  for  any  reason  any 
quantity  of  gold  shall  be  removed  from  the 
Treasury  for  foreign  shipment  or  for  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  any  foreign  government,  or 
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Central  BaiiK.  or  International  organization 
within  "he  United  .States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  shall  immediately  place  an 
equal  number  of  ounces  of  gold  lnt<3  the 
.Strategic  Ciold  Reserve 

SEC  15  Gold  placed  in  the  Strategic  Gold 
Reserve  shall  i>o  longer  be  a  part  of  the 
rnonet.iry  reserves  'f  the  United  States,  and 
may  be  removed  from  the  Strategic  Gold  Re- 
-~)er'.p    'nly  by  .Act    if  C.>n?re8S-" 

.Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chiiirman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  aKainst  ihe  amendment, 
but  I  am  willim?  to  reserve  the  point  of 
order  for  the  t^entleman  to  make  a  state- 
ment, if  he  desire.s  to  do  .>o 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Kentleman  from 
Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  itentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recot'inzed  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
amendment  is  offered  in.  let  us  say,  a 
desperate  attempt  to  try  to  salvaije  some 
of  the  Hold  that  '.ve  presently  possess 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  that  .ve  would  ijo  aloni;  with  takisis 
the  25-peiTent  ijold  backing  away  from 
our  dollar, -because  it  seems  \ery  evident 
here  today  that  we  are  destined  to  do 
that  ver.-  thing  and  this  action  is  despite 
the  admonitions  of  everyone  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  else'Ahere  who  liave 
told  us  what  a  frightful  thing  it  is  to 
release  all  ?12  billion  worth  of  our  '-sold 
tor  the  demands  of  the  .;old  hoarders 
abroad 

This  amendment  in  effect  .says.  "  All 
right.  We  will  free  the  $12  billion  and 
take  away  the  25-percent  ^'old  backing, 
but  for  goodness  sakes.  let  us  >ave  .some- 
(huvj.  fc :  the  United  State.s."  My  amend- 
ment piovides  That  for  e\eiy  single  ounce 
of  gold  vou  send  abroad  on  foreign  claims 
you  will  put  one  ounce  in  a  strategic 
-lold  fund  In  other  words,  we  have  $12 
billion  :n  told.  If  foreign  banks  net  56 
billion  worth  of  that  gold,  there  will 
be  56  billion  left  here  In  the  United 
States  as  a  reserve. 

.\ow.  why  is  a  reserve  like  this  neces- 
sai-y''  It  IS  necessary  because,  yes.  we 
are  a  Lireat  nation  today  and  we  are  very 
prosperous,  but  suppose  the  time  comes 
when  we  have  a  famine  in  this  country 
and  we  need  to  buy  food  and  other  sup- 
plies from  other  nations  and  all  we  have 
to  buy  them  with  is  our  currency.  The 
answer  will  come  back  to  us.  Your  cur- 
lency  is  no  good  Wt-  want  cold  for  the 
food  that  you  want  to  buy  " 

Well,  you  can  see  what  an  impo.ssible 
situation  wc  would  be  placed  in  if  all 
the  $12  billion  in  ijold,  as  we  predict, 
leaves  this  country.  My  amendment  will 
say  that  for  every  ounce  you  send  abroad 
put  aside  one  ounce  in  this  ureat  United 
State.s 

Second,  militarily,  -;oid  has  a  vital 
importance  to  our  Nation  Those  who 
were  involved  in  World  War  II.  who 
fouiiht  m  the  North  .African  campaign 
and  the  Italian  campaign  know  the  tre- 
mendously great  use  that  was  made  nf 
=,'old  in  carrying  our  troops  forward  to 
victory  in  those  battles.  The  only  me- 
dium of  e.xchange  that  had  any  value 
back  of  the  enemy  lines  was  gold.  Here 
today  we  are  putting  ourselves  In  a 
position  Mi  that  the  United  State.s  can 
well    lose   all    of   Its   gold.   Then.    If    we 


need  the  gold,  we  will  not  have  it  and 
we  will  be  m  a  desperate  situation 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers vote  for  this  amendment 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist 
on  my  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  t;entleman  .state  his  point  of  order? 

Mr  P.\TMAN  It  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  sentleman  from 
Te.\as  has  made  a  fwint  of  order  that 
the  amendinent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  PennsyUania  is  not  t^emiane  to 
the  bill  under  consideration.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  ix)int  of  order' 
Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  respectfully  insist 
that  my  amendment  is  germane  to  the 
bill  under  consideration  This  bill  elimi- 
nates the  gold-reserve  requirements  on 
currency  by  repealing  in  part  .several 
statutory  requirements  My  amendment 
would  place  certain  conditions  on  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  any  gold  reserve 
to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  under  <  on- 
slderation  My  amendm.ent  permits  the 
payment  of  US  ^old  reserves  to  foreign- 
ers on  the  condition  that  an  equal  amount 
of  t;old  be  placed  in  the  stratei;:c  reserve 
We  do  not  touch  the  repeal  sections  of 
this  bill  in  my  amendment  .-Ml  ;ve  do 
is  say  that  after  this  bill  becomes  law 
we  .set  up  standards  as  to  what  should 
lie  done  with  our  gold  This  amendment 
deals  with  -lold  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  IS  ^old.  Therefore  I  say  that 
my  amendment  is  ^lermane 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  a  ruling 

The  CHAIRMAN  Mr  OHara  of 
Michigan  >  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
The  Chair  has  examined  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  ::entleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  bill  before  the  Committee 
deals  with  reserve  reqiurements  held  as 
a  backing  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
for  US  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of 
1890. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  propo.ses  to 
establish  a  strategic  uold  reserve  and 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  a  gold 
backing  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
US  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 
The  Chair  will  call  attention  to  clau.se 
7  of  rule  XVI  of  the  House,  which  states 
that  no  subject  different  from  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  may  be  admit- 
ted as  an  amendment  This  is  the  so- 
called  u'ermanene.ss  rule  of  the  House. 
The  Chair  would  hold  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  are  not  dealing  with  the 
sole  que.stion  involved  in  H  R.  14743;  that 
IS.  leserves  behind  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  US  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of 
1890  Therefore,  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill  before  the  Committee,  and  the  Chair 
sustams  the  fxiint  of  order  against  the 
amendment 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H  R.  14743.  which 
would  remove  the  25-pt'rcent  gold  cover 
now  being  used  to  back  the  American 
dollar.  The  administration  contends  that 


by  releasing  the  bulk  of  this  Nation's 
gold  reserves,  foreign  investors  and 
bankers  will  once  again  have  •con- 
fidence" in  the  American  dollar. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  I  am  sure 
many  Americans  are,  that  the  removal 
ot  our  gold  cover  could  be  most  damag. 
ing  This  bill  is  being  pushed  through  the 
Hou.se  \Mth  but  2  hours  of  free  debate 
and  discu.vsion.  Surely  such  a  critical  is- 
sue de.serves  more  investigation  and  de- 
liberation. 

The  .■\merican  dollar  has  been  pro- 
tected since  1913.  Now  this  Chamber 
,■^et'ms  to  be  rushing  helter-skelter  to  re- 
move that  protection. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  to  act  slowly. 
Once  this  cover  is  removed,  it  mav  be  t  ^o 
late. 

Tliere  are  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered, not  with  evasions,  but  directly. 

Will  the  administration's  latest  plan 
-strengthen  our  foreign  relations  with  for- 
eign countries  or  will  it  hinder  it?  What 
will  this  plan  do  to  control  inflation  here 
at  home? 

Is  it  possible  that  .^-hould  H.R.  14743  be 
pa.ssed,  the  demands  on  the  administra- 
tion to  cut  Federal  spending  will  be 
weakened? 

Foreign  central  bankers  are  well  aware 
that  the  United  States  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  honor  demands  for  uold,  and 
if  this  commitment  is  to  be  met.  it  will 
bo  met  w  hether  the  ;4old  cover  Is  removed 
or  not. 

What  foreign  central  bankers  would 
prefer  to  the  removal  of  the  gold  cover 
IS  the  assurance  that  the  United  States 
will  never  face  the  deci.sion  on  whether 
or  not  it  will  susfjond  gold  .sales.  Tlie  only 
way  I  can  .see  to  provide  such  an  assur- 
ance is  by  reversing,  if  iwssible.  the  dol- 
lar outflow  temporarily  by  measures  to 
:  educe  inflation  at  home  and  Govern- 
ment .spendmg  abroad. 

This  does  not  mean  controls  which 
merely  distort  and  impede  healthy  flows 
of  trade  and  investment,  but  a  better 
balance  of  trade,  and  curbs  on  the 
amount  and  types  of  foreign  aid  that 
literally  pour  into  foreign  countries. 

This  could  mean  less  Government 
spendmg  ;n  .American  domestic  spending 
programs  which  would  cut  inflation.  Fur- 
ther, It  could  mean  a  gold  boycott  as  I 
proposed  in  recent  legislation  calling  for 
the  prohibition  of  gold  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  balances  with  the 
i'overnment  of  any  nation  while  such 
government  is  in  arrears  in  the  payment 
of  its  obligations  to  our  country. 

In  short  I  believe  foreign  central 
bankers  are  not  mteresled  in  bookkeep- 
ing changes  that  do  nothing  to  alter  the 
underlying  conditions  that  are  weak- 
ening our  dollar. 

They  are  interested  m  real  and  mean- 
ingful measures  to  restore  a  healthy 
equ:l;brium  in  our  payments  position. 

R*-'moving  the  f^old  cover  is  merely  a 
technical  change  that  would  not  truly 
.strengthen  the  American  dollar.  Indeed. 
It  could  have  h.armful  effects.  I  call  for 
extensive  hearings  to  review  the  entire 
matter  in  the  field  of  international  mon- 
etary affairs.  Many  tests  must  be  made 
and  this  does  not  require  that  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  be  changed  with  this 
kind  of  ixjsthaste  legislation. 
Rather,  it  requires  a  dollar  that  main- 
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tains  Its  purchasing  power  that  is  freely 
usable  throughout  the  world  for  trade, 
Investment,  and  travel. 

The  adminisf rations  policies  do  not 
meet  the  te.st.-;  to  remove  the  yold  cover. 

Nor  IS  this  simple  cuestion  answered: 
Will  .such  a  severe  move  as  the  removal 
of  the  2.')-percent  ;-iold  cover  strengthen 
foreign  confidence  m  the  .American  dol- 
lar or  could  It  actually  in  the  long  run 
weaken  the  dollar? 

I  sincerely  liope  that  I  am  wrong,  but 
if  H.R.  14743  is  passed.  I  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  gold  cover  will  weaken 
lather  than  strengthen  the  American 
dollar  abroad. 

.Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  "eneial  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  House  Republican 
policy  committee  statement  on  the  gold 
cover  and  the  balance  of  payments: 

President  Johnson's  request  that  Congress 
remove  the  gold  cover  is  a  tragic  confession 


of  failure.  Seven  years  of  Democratic  spend- 
thrift policies  have  reduced  this  Country 
from  a  fiscal  strongman  into  a  hat-ln-liand 
supplicant  whose  currency  i.s  dependf-nt 
upon  the  restraint  and  "lorebearance  uf 
others.  World  confidence  in  the  dollar  has 
been  shaken  and  the  international  monetary 
.system  Is  in  serious  trouble. 

In  this  emergency,  the  .stopgap  measures 
and  subterfuges  of  the  John.son  .■idniin.stra- 
tion  are  inadequate  and  dangerous.  Basic 
and  fundamental  changes — a  complete  re- 
direction of  our  fiscal  affairs— must  be 
effected  without  further  delay. 

At  the  close  of  the  EUscnhower  .\dmmis- 
tratlon,  this  Country  enjoyed  (.o.st-jirire 
stability,  a  federal  budget  surjilus  and  .1 
.strong  International  economic  position.  The 
dollar  reigned  supreme.  •'Gocd  as  Gold"  v.as 
an  accurate  as  well  as  ,in  ,ipt  description 
(jf  our  currency.  Today,  by  i  very  ineaniiigful 
measure,  the  stability  and  the  cconcmic 
balance  of  that  period  have  been  dissipated 
bv  fiscal  and  monetary  mi?manai.;ement.  For 
example: 


Net  public  and  private  debt 

U  S.  Government  debt 

Federal  Government  spending  (:iruiual  r  jle). 

Yearly  interest  on  federal  debt. 

Interest  rates  (percent): 

AAA  corporate  bonds  

High  (jiade  municipal  bonds 

Taxable  Federal  bonds 

3nionlh  Treasury  bills      .   

Consumer  Price  Index  (19b7  59)  .. 
Foreign  short-term  dollar  holdings. 
Gold  reserve ..„-, — .. 


December  1960 

Uecembei  !9C7 

Percent 
ot  increase 

$890,200,000,0.10 

$290,400.  0' 10,  UUO 

$93.  COO.  000.  Oi)0 

■  $9. 200.  000.  OuO 

$1,430,  000,  C1IO.  000 
S34b,2i '0,001'  000 
;i67,6:j'J,OOU,C'10 
-$13,  WO.  000.  OUO 

■  60.7 

■  lii.9 
80. 1 

■46.0 

4.41 
3.73 
4.0? 

2  928 

I'JO,  0 
5:1,  300.0 JO,  000 
$17,800,000,000 

6.19 
4.49 
5.36 
5.012 
1:8.2 
$32,400,000,000 
$12,000,000,000 

■  40.4 
-20. 4 
-f-33.3 
-71.2 
118.2 
+  52.1 
-32.6 

'  Fiscal  year  1960. 
•  Fiscal  year  1968. 


The  extent  ('f  1  iir  monetarv  problem  is 
best  illustrated  by  contr.istine  the  situation 
US  it  existed  in  February  1961  with  our 
present  situation. 

Ill  his  Fcbrviary  6.  19G1  br.lance  of  pay- 
ments message.  President  Kennedy  stated: 

Our  gold  reserve  now  stands  at  $17.5  bil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  I'^  times  foreign 
official  dollar  lioldmgs  and  more  than  90 
percent  ot  all  loreign  dollar  lioldmgs.  It 
IS  some  two-fifths  ol  the  u'old  stock  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

Today,   our  iiold  reserve  stands  at  $11,884 

DiUion.    only    three-lourths    of    the    foreign 

ifficial  dollar  holdings  of  $16  billion  and  less 

than  40  percent  01  all  foreign  dollar  holdings 

ul  $:32  Lilllion. 

The  steadily  doterioratmc  monetary  situa- 
tion iiiis  been  oi  growing  concern  to  Repub- 
licans. On  March  10.  1965  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  called  attention  to 
the  f.ict  that.  "One  of  the  most  urgent  mat- 
ters ot  public  business  facing  the  United 
States  was.  and  will  continue  to  be,  com- 
!)etent  management  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
;nent.s.  gold  outflow  and  International  mone- 
lary  problems  .  .  .  the  present  Administra- 
tion IS  putting  us  in  a  position  of  dealing 
:rom   weakness   rather  than  strength." 

On  August  30.  1965,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
iiiittee  recommended  a  nine  point  program 
that  called  lor  the  responsible  use  of  fiscal 
.ind  monetary  policies,  the  realistic  reduc- 
tions of  government  overseas  economic  and 
military  programs  and  the  Implementation  of 
-teps  to  increase  the  return  flow  of  dollars. 
-\gain  in  .^p^l  1967,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee issued  fourteen  recommendations 
that  would,  if  implemented,  insure  sound 
trrowth  and  economic  stability.  Republicans 
:n  Congress  made  repeated  efforts  to  reduce 
:iones6ential  spending  and  successfully  led 
the  fight  to  cut  $5.8  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dents 1968  appropriation  requests. 

Unfortunately,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion did  not  heed  these  warnings  or  Imple- 
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inent  a  program  ca  fiscd  restraint  at  home  or 
abroad.  Since  1965  it  has  engaged  In  fiscal 
excesses  that  will  increase  the  aaministrative 
budget  expenditures  irom  $96.5  billion  f) 
$147.3  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  Xondefense 
spending  will  increase  $24  2  billion  1 .52  per- 
cent) and  employment  in  the  cxecutue 
branch  will  increase  by  454.747  (more  than 
20  percent).  The  budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1968 
Will  total  at  least  $19.8  billion  for  an  as- 
tounding total  of  more  than  $60  billion  in 
just  eight  years. 

The  balance  of  payments  problem  was  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate  until  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967  the  deficit  v.-as  at  a  cata- 
strophic annual  rate  ot  about  $7.5  billion. 
The  historic  U.S.  trade  surpkis  declined  tmtil 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967  imports  almost 
equalled  exports.  In  December  alone,  our 
Country  lost  $925  million  in  gold  and  our 
gold  stock  dropped  to  its  lowest  point  in  31 
years. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  monetary 
crisis  of  unknown  proportions.  The  removal 
of  the  gold  cover  is  at  best  but  a  stopgap 
measure.  Fiscal  stability  and  confidence  in 
the  dollar  must  be  restored.  The  outflow  of 
gold  must  be  brought  under  control  through 
the  implementation  of  responsible  economic 
policies.  We  reject  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's position  that  this  Country  can  permit 
its  gold  supply  to  be  siphoned  off  completely. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  must  be 
eliminated.  However,  the  .'Administration's 
proposed  controls  and  restrictions  on  foreign 
investment  and  travel  may  be  self-defeating. 
In  recent  years,  receipts  from  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  have  been  exceeding  outflows 
by  $1.5  to  $2  billion.  Restrictions  on  foreign 
travel  are  contrary  to  the  basic  right  to 
travel,  impose  an  additional  financial  burden 
on  those  who  can  afford  it  the  least  and  In- 
vite serious  retaliation  by  other  governments. 

We  must  adopt  policies  that  w-ill  encour- 
age a  return  by  this  Country  to  a  trade  sur- 
plus position  that  is  both  historic  and  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  adverse  effect  on  the 


balance  of  pay.ments  of  foreign  aid  and  U.S. 
military  expenditures  in  Western  Europe 
must  be  mitigated.  Exports  and  loreign  tour- 
ism m  the  United  States  must  be  encouraged. 
International  monetary  arrangements  must 
be  strcngthcn<-d.  Recently,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration indicated  that  at  long  l,ist  It  is 
ready  to  give  more  than  lip  service  to  these 
I'roposais.  We  hope  so — action,  not  more 
vwirds,  is  needed. 

There  must  be  a  return  to  -iscal  s..nlty 
at  home.  The  Admmlstr.ition's  expansionary 
budget  tor  1969  must  be  cut.  Sijendiiig  priori- 
ties must  be  e.-.tablishcd  and  then  adlicred  to. 

We  recommend  the  immediate  i-nactment 
of  legislation  that  would  impose  .1  ceiling 
'>n  g.)\ernnu'nt  .-pending  except  lor  ,,ddi- 
ncn.a  cxperidif.iios  that  mitiht  do  necessary 
ior  V'ieinum. 

We  are  concerned  that  removing  iiic  gold 
cover  may  be  construed  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
inniisir.ition  as  sanctioning  m  adv.ince  the 
cii.ssipation  of  our  remaining  gold  supply,  m 
lieu  of  making  the  hard  deci.'ions  that  are 
necessary  10  restore  international  conndence 
in  the  dollar.  We  believe  that  .i  jiroeram  of 
domestic  fiscal  and  .monetarv  relurm  would 
do  more  than  any  (,ther  tiling  to  bolster 
loreign  confidence  in  the  dollar  imd  reduce 
jiressures  on  our  gold  stock. 

The  removal  of  the  gold  cover  without 
making  nscal  and  monetary  reforms  will  sim- 
ply paper  over  our  oasic  problems,  delay  a 
return  to  fi.scal  responsibility  and  make  the 
monetary  crisis  more  .seve.'-e  and  even  harder 
to  handle  ni  the  future. 

Mr.  ZAELOCKI,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  iL-arncd  speeches  of  mv  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  I  found  much  of 
value  in  them.  And  I  found  .nvsclf  in 
Imsic  agreement  with  the  premise  voiced 
licre  today— the  premise  that  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar  derives  from  our  total 
national  wealth  rather  than  from  the 
pile  of  Lold  reposing  at  Fort  Knox. 

Having  said  this,  I  .nill  part  company 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  urge 
the  repeal  of  the  gold  backing  for  our 
currency, 

I  do  this  because  I  finnly  believe  that 
the  repeal  of  our  existing  reserve  re- 
quirements will  not  cure  the  problem 
confronting  us  on  the  world  arena  but 
may.  indeed,  serve  to  aggravate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  forget  the 
reason  why  we  are  being  asked  to  repeal 
the  .2old  leserve  requirements  which 
apply  to  a  good  part  of  our  currency.  We 
are  being  asked  to  do  this  because  de- 
mand claims  against  our  gold  amoimt  to 
over  S32  billion — and  our  entire  stock  of 
gold  amounts  to  only  about  S13  billion. 

What  docs  this  mean?  It  means,  in 
brief,  that  we  have  i.ssued  more  promises 
redeemable  in  gold  than  the  gold  which 
we  possess. 

It  means  that  there  has  been  a  contin- 
uing, significant  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

And  it  means  that  other  countries  and 
foreign  private  individuals  are  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  pieces  of  paper  in  place 
of  gold. 

Are  we  going  to  cure  this  chronic  def- 
icit, and  our  immediate  indebtedness, 
by  freeing  the  $13  billion  of  gold  which 
we  have  at  Fort  Knox,  by  making  that 
gold  available  to  pay  foreign  claims? 

I  doubt  that  that  will  be  the  outcome. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  have 
enough  gold  to  cover  the  S32  billion  in 
demand  claims  against  it. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  release  of  the 
Kold  which  we  have  will  simply  I'ncour- 
age  continuation  of  those  very  practices 
which  i-'ot  us  into  the  poj'.tion  in  which 
we  are  today  It  will  fiicouraee  continu- 
ing deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments 
What  I  am  tryintt  to  say  is  that  our 
present  ijold  reserve  requirement  acts 
as  a  brake  on  our  own  carelessness,  our 
propensity  to  lay  out  more  money  than 
we  should 

Once  this  restraint  is  none,  we  may 
encounter  bmger.  more  serious  problems 
I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  attacking  the  symptoms  of  our  prob- 
lem, that  we  get  down  to  business  and  try 
to  cure  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

As  a  first  step  in  that  direction.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  review  our  expendi- 
tures overseas,  particularly  in  E^arope— 
where  the  bulk  of  the  claims  against  our 
gold  IS  being  held — and  try  to  cirt'down. 
And  I  think  that  we  ought  to  take 
other  steps  to  discourage  foreign  spend- 
ing, wherever  this  can  be  done  without 
damamng  our  national  .Nccurity  and  our 
other  national  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  believe  that 
the  cause  of  our  problems  should  be  at- 
tacked directly,  and  because  I  believe 
that  this  bill  before  us  offers  only  a  tem- 
porary palliative  and  encourages  pro- 
crastination which  will  compound  our 
problems.  I  feel  that  I  will  have  to  vote 
against  H  R    14743 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  HR, 
14743.  legislation  eliminating  the  reserve 
requirements  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of 
1890. 

I  take  this  action  for  two  basic  :ea- 
sons:  First  of  all,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Nation  is  dependent  upon  a  stable 
dollar  which  has  something  behind  it 
rather  than  paper  I  O  Us.  Secondly,  and 
equallj-  important.  I  feel  that  if  we  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  we  will  be  guilty 
of  taking  hasty  action  without  e.xploring 
completely  the  alternative  avenues  which 
are  open  to  us. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
could  take  remedial  action  to  stem  this 
course  by  imposing  a  minimal  tax  of  any 
fraction  of  1  percent  if  the  reserve  drops 
below  25  percent  and  less  than  20  percent 
It  would  not  create  too  onerous  a  burden 
by  an  Increase  m  the  Federal  discount 
rate.  Such  action  would  buy  time  to  pro- 
tect our  gold  reserves  by  adoption  of 
necessary  measures  to  correct  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  and  our  inter- 
nal Federal  deficit,  thereby  relieving 
pressure  on  the  national  gold  stockpile. 

If  H  R.  14743  is  enacted,  the  American 
citizen  on  the  domestic  scene  will  hence- 
forth be  required  to  accept  completely 
flat  money.  The  American  dollar  Is  still 
backed  by  gold  Internationally  although 
our  citizens  are  forbidden  to  own  gold 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  brakes  on  the 
expansion  of  our  money  supply  will  be 
removed  if  this  bUl  is  passed. 

I  know  of  no  nation  in  past  history  that 
has  been  able  to  embark  upon  a  program 
of  unbridled  and  unrestricted  printing 
press  paper  money. 

We  cannot  forever  engulf,  not  only  this 
Nation,    but    the   world   with   an   ever- 


growing flood  of  paper  dollars,  backed 
only  by  the  illusion  that  this  p.iixT  cur- 
rency will  be  regarded  abroad  as  true 
store  of  value,  a  mere  promise  to  pay  in 
paper  I  O  U's 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the  authority 
to  su-spend  the  gold  cover  requirement 
initially  for  a  period  of  30  days  and  if 
necessary  for  15-day  intervals  as  long  as 
needed. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  watched,  we 
all  know,  the  steady  erosion  of  our  gold 
reserves  The  latest  figures  indicate  that 
our  reserves  are  down  to  an  alltime  low 
of  $118  billion  We  therefore  have  re- 
inaining  a  cushion  of  SI  1  billion  before 
reaching  the  gold  cover  limit  of  $10  7 
biU'.on,  which  are  frozen  as  reserves 
against  outstanding  Federal  Reserve 
notes 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  m  which  we  must  act  impulsively, 
that  we  can  and  do  have  the  time  to 
meet  the  requirement  that  we  explore  all 
other  alternative  avenues.  We  cannot,  I 
feel,  weaken  the  stability  find  soUdity  of 
our  dollar  by  converting  it  to  paper 
money.  We  can,  I  am  confident,  through 
a  variety  of  programs,  including  the  ma- 
jor incentives  to  increase  domestic  gold 
production,  reverse  the  downward  trend 
of  our  uold  reserves 

Let  us  take  the.se  alternative  steps,  one 
of  the  first  of  which  would  be.  I  say,  the 
increased  production  of  t'old:  and  an- 
other would  be  to  i-'ive  the  Presidents 
efforts  to  stem  the  balance  of  trade  and 
outflow  of  gold  a  chance  to  work  For  I 
am  deeply  fearful  that  action  of  this  type 
which  we  are  contemplating  here  today 
will  not  prove  to  be  the  remedv  we  seek 
but  instead  will  escalate  the  demands 
now  being  made  upon  our  gold  reserves. 
Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  irre- 
spective of  what  this  Congress  in  the 
end  decides  to  do  about  the  gold  cover  for 
our  currency,  the  gold  supply  situation 
in  Its  longer  range  aspects  wnll  be  with 
the  country  and  with  the  world  for  a 
long.  long  time.  Most  people  are  pro- 
ceeding (tn  the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  prospect  for  any  significant  increase 
m  domestic  gold  production  without  a 
verj-  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of 
sold. 

A  lot  of  speculators  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  are  banking  on  this.  That  is 
why  we  are  faced  with  this  legislation  on 
gold  cover.  I  want  to  state  here  and  now 
that  these  speculators  and  a  lot  more 
people  may  be  in  for  a  very  rude  shock 
one  of  these  days.  They  are  talking  about 
the  present  price  of  $35  per  ounce  Inex- 
orably having  to  go  to  $70  or  more.  They 
are  licking  their  greedy  chops  over  the 
prospect.  The  fact  Is  that  instead  of  gold 
going  up  in  price,  it  could  go  down  for 
reasons  they  never  heard  of.  It  may  be 
possible  that  gold  can  be  produced  In 
the  United  States,  domestically  for  less 
than  $10  per  ounce,  perhaps  considerably 
less.  This  possibility  may  occur  not  In  the 
21st  century  or  beyond,  but  within  a 
decade  or  less.  Its  anticipatory  effect  on 
gold  prices  would,  of  course,  occur  much 
sooner  The  gold  speculators  may  not  be 
going  to  have  It  all  their  way.  New  tech- 
nologies can  play  strange  tricks  with  the 
values  of  old  metals  and  gold  is  not  nec- 
essarily exempted  from  this  truism. 


My  story  is,  I  believe,  an  interesting 
one.  And  it  should  be  something  of  a 
warning  to  those  people  and  those  na- 
tions who  are  today  playing  fast  and 
loo.se  with  the  U.S.  gold  supply. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Information  Circular 
8331  reveals  a  potential  of  407.8  million 
ounces  of  gold  in  U.S.  soil.  But  at  $35  pc  r 
ounce  only  about  2  i>ercent  of  it.  around. 
9.4  million  ounces,  is  commercially  pro- 
ducible. The  reason  the  other  98  percent 
is  not  commercially  producible  is  simply 
that  combined  mining  and  milling  costs 
exceed  $35  an  ounce.  Tlie  reason  the  2 
Ijercent  is  producible  is  that  it  is  rela- 
tively rich  ore  from  which  around  an 
ounce  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore  can  be  re- 
covered. Rich  ore  means  less  ore  has  to 
be  taken  from  the  earth,  hauled  away 
and  then  rim  through  a  mill.  The  pres- 
ent Stat*  of  our  mining  and  milling  tech- 
nology and  the  costs  associated  with  it. 
puts  the  cost  of  mining  and  milling  a  ton 
of  ore  just  under  $35  per  ton.  Thus  that 
ton  must  yield  at  least  an  ounce  of  gold, 
priced  at  $35,  to  make  the  effort  econom- 
ically justifiable. 

If  technology  can  cut  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  $17.50  an  ounce,  then  operations 
are  economically  justifiable  to  obtain 
one-half  ounce  of  gold  ijer  ton.  If  costs 
can  be  cut  in  two  again,  to  S8.75  per  ton. 
then  one-quarter  ounce  per  ton  will 
suffice. 

The  milling  of  gold  is  a  chemical  proc- 
ess subject  to  nature's  laws.  There  simply 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  lot  more  chemists 
can  do  to  cut  costs  of  milling  as  it  Ls  car- 
ried on  by  today  s  procedures  of  extract- 
ing ore  out  of  the  ground  and  taking  it  to 
the  mill.  Thus  any  new  technology  must 
be  directed,  it  seems,  not  at  milling,  but 
straight  at  the  extraction  and  hauling 
side  of  the  cost  equation.  In  short,  it 
must  contemplate  bringing  the  milling 
process  to  the  ore,  where  it  is.  in  the 
ground.  Extracting  and  moving  a  ton  of 
ore  is  costly  business.  Milling  the  ore 
right  in  the  ground  would  bypass  these 
heavy  costs  and  revitalize  the  American 
gold  industry. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  direction  in 
which  Atomic  Energy  Commission  scien- 
tists are  moving  today  in  experiments  at 
the  AEC's  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory at  Livermore,  Calif.  These  experi- 
ments so  far  have  received  little  or  no 
public  attention.  They  are  directed  at  an 
estimated  302.2  million  ounces  of  gold 
locked  In  814  lode  deposits,  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  407.8  million  oimces 
of  domestic  gold  resources.  The  remain- 
ing 105.6  million  ounces  in  494  placer 
deposits  apparently  must  wait  for  de- 
velopment of  some  other  improved  tech- 
nology of  recovery. 

Now.  what  is  it  that  the  AEG  believes 
may  be  possible? 

Within  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  its  experts  at  Livermore  who 
are  doing  very  interesting  work  on  the 
feasibility  of  applying  nuclear  explosives 
and  a  leaching  process  to  the  recovery  of 
gold  metal  from  vi'here  It  sits  In  the 
ground  without  ever  moving  a  pound  of 
ore  anyplace.  We  know  this  program  to 
apply  nuclear  explosives  to  peaceful  ap- 
plications as  Plowshare.  The  program 
has  been  In  existence  for  10  years  and 
has  focused  on  such  applications  as  dlg- 
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ging  a  new  sea-level  canal  across  central 
America,  recovering  natural  gas,  and  oil 
from  shale,  digging  new  harbors  and  a 
variety  of  other  promising  applications. 
Now  some  of  these  Plowshare  people 
have  begun  to  seriously  investigate  the 
prospect  of  recovering  gold  ore  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  already  studied  for 
recovering  another  metal  currently  in 
short  supply,  copper.  They  tell  me  that  it 
is  no  major  problem.  There  are,  of  course, 
still  some  procedures  to  be  resolved,  but 
these  are  chemical  problems  associated 
with  finding  the  best  leaching  solution 
rather  than  any  technical  question  about 
the  nuclear  application.  A  report  to  the 
AEC  Division  of  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosives on  the  prospects  for  the  appli- 
cation to  gold  ore  is  being  prepared  for 
early  submission. 

The  gold  studies  grew  out  of  Plow- 
share copper  recovery  techniques  soon 
to  be  tested.  The  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.  has  already  proposed  that  the  AEC 
join  it  In  a  ijroject  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  applying  Plowshare  explo- 
sives to  copper  recovery  at  a  company 
site  near  Safford,  Ariz.  Kennecott  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  this  process  will  be 
economical  for  the  recovery  of  copper, 
which  Is  priced  at  so  much  less  than 
gold,  that  It  is  quoted  by  the  pound,  not 
by  the  ounce. 

The  use  of  a  nuclear  explosive  to  free 
hidden  gold  reserves  would  be  similar  to 
the  process  which  Kennecott  has  pro- 
!X)sed  for  the  copper  experiment.  The 
company  hopes  to  detonate  a  20-kiloton 
nuclear  explosive  about  1,200  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  explosion 
would  result  in  a  massive  crushing  and 
fracturing  of  ore  for  many  hundreds  of 
feet  around,  above,  and  below  the  device, 
but  would  not  result  in  any  venting  of 
radioactivity. 

To  recover  the  copper,  a  leaching  so- 
lution would  be  introduced  into  the  frac- 
tured area,  called  the  chimney,  to  dis- 
solve copper  contained  in  the  deposit. 
This  dissolved  copper  would  flow  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney,  from  where  it 
would  be  pumped  to  the  surface.  A  chem- 
ical processing  plant  at  the  site  would 
extract  the  dissolved  copper  ore  from  the 
leaching  solution.  In  gold  lodes  the  proc- 
ess would  work  essentially  the  same  way. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
already  published  a  projected  pricelist 
for  commercial  Plowshare  services.  It 
shows  costs  of  $350,000  for  a  lO-klloton 
device  to  $600,000  for  a  2-megaton  de- 
vice. Where  else  can  you  buy  that  kind 
of  TNT  explosive  equivalent  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound? 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  that 
from  the  nuclear  side,  the  concept  is 
feasible,  particularly  if  it  Is  seen  as  feasi- 
ble for  copper,  natural  gas,  and  oil  shale. 
The  remaining  technological  problems 
are  chemical  ones  Involving  the  proper 
leaching  solution.  The  AEC  experts  tell 
me  that  different  leaching  solutions  work 
better  on  different  types  of  ore.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  find  a  leaching  agent  that  will 
work  primarily  on  the  gold  ore  instead 
of  the  host  rock. 

The  experts  at  Lawrence  Radiation 
Lab  have  performed  tests  on  different 
leaching  solutions  and  different  types  of 
gold  ore.  They  say  that  a  conventional 


chlorine  leaching  solution  appears  to 
work  reasonably  well  with  ore  types  com- 
mon to  the  South  Dakota  and  Nevada 
reserves. 

Considering  the  short  time  which 
Plowshare  people  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem and  the  obvious  advantages  of  Plow- 
share to  other  minerals.  It  appears  that 
a  similar  application  to  gold  may  readily 
be  developed  and  proven.  So  far  has  their 
work  proceeded  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  patent  the  techniques  developed. 
These  will  be  available  for  licensing  to 
those  who  want  to  use  them.  All  that  is 
really  required  at  this  point  is  to  have  a 
known  gold  reserve  made  available,  de- 
termine the  proper  leach  for  the  ore  and 
set  up  a  recovery  plant  to  prove  out  the 
process. 

If  but  100  million  ounces  of  gold  were 
added  to  our  stocks  by  this  means,  its 
value  at  $35  per  ounce  would  be  $3.5 
billion,  about  three  times  the  $1,175  mil- 
lion gold  loss  to  overseas  buyers  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  reported  for  1967. 
With  that  kind  of  potential  supply  there 
would  have  been  no  trading  of  dollars 
for  gold  in  1967  at  all.  In  fact,  there 
would  have  been  a  trading  of  gold  for 
dollars.  The  flow  would  have  been  re- 
versed because  dollars  would  be  more 
valuable  than  gold — and  a  much  better 
investment. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past 
17  years  the  United  States  has  spent, 
lent,  and  given  money  away  abroad  to 
the  point  where  foreigners  hold  over  $26 
billion  in  U.S.  dollars.  These  dollars  are 
convertible  to  gold — our  gold — on  de- 
mand of  foreign  central  banks,  foreign 
governments,  or  international  agencies. 
Our  gold  stock  today  stands  at  around 
$12  billion.  By  law.  around  $10.7  bUllon 
must  be  held  as  a  backing  for  our  cur- 
rency. This  leaves  only  $1.3  billion  to 
meet  potential  foreign  claims.  The  bill 
before  us  would  completely  remove  the 
gold-cover  requirements  for  our  own  cur- 
rency, and  make  our  entire  gold  stock 
available  to  meet  foreign  claims.  But 
even  with  the  cover  removed,  there  is  not 
enough  to  handle  half  of  the  potential 
demand. 

The  argument  for  removing  the  gold 
cover  says  that  this  will  show  foreigners 
we  will  honor  our  obligations  to  exchange 
our  gold  for  their  dollars.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  will  restore  "confidence"  in  our 
international  commitments.  I  find  this 
rather  shaky;  we  have  a  long  and  honor- 
able history  of  honoring  our  obligations, 
financial  and  otherwise,  and  this  is  con- 
siderably more  than  can  be  said  by  some 
of  the  very  coimtrles  now  yelling  the 
loudest  for  more  signs  of  "confidence  ' 
such  as  this  one. 

What  about  "confidence"?  And  what 
about  some  other  things,  such  as  finan- 
cial discipline  and  our  own  future  gold 
needs? 

First,  the  question  of  confidence.  Is 
there  anyone  In  this  country  or  abroad 
really  confident  that  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  halt  our  frightening  balance-of- 
payments  deficits?  The  deficit  for  1967 
was  $3.57  billion;  the  deficit  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967  alone  was  $1.83  billion, 
largest  for  any  3 -month  period  since 
1950. 
How  can  there  be  confidence  In  the  in 


ternational  financial  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  this  administration?  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  the  President  announced  a 
series  of  orders  and  proposals  supposedly 
aimed  at  reducing  the  outflow  of  dollars. 
Two  days  later,  on  January  3.  the  Vice 
President  told  some  Ghanaian  army  offi- 
cers that  U.S.  foreign  aid— which  has 
contributed  heavily  to  the  problem  we 
now  face — should  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
And  the  Vice  President  promised  he  and 
the  President  would  carry  the  fight  for 
more  foreign  aid  to  the  American  people. 

As  I  pointed  out  2  weeks  ago,  the  first 
punch  of  the  fight  was  aimed  squarely  at 
the  many  Americans  who  travel  abroad, 
by  the  administration's  request  for  a 
tourist  tax.  The  tax,  as  I  stated  then. 
Is  not  only  unnecessary  when  many  other 
measures  are  available  but  it  also  may 
very  well  be  unconstitutional. 

Second,  the  matter  of  financial  disci- 
pline: Are  we.  through  passage  of  this 
bill,  going  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
very  last  vestige  of  at  least  some  kind 
of  control,  and  In  so  doing  open  the  gates 
to  printing-press  money? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  has  stated: 

Removing  the  gold  cover  is  thu.s  merely  a 
technical  change  that  would  not  strengthen 
the  dollar.  Indeed,  It  could  have  harmful 
effects.  The  gold  reserve  requirement  also 
serves  an  important  function  a.s  a  warning 
signal.  If  too  much  gold  is  lost  abroad,  or 
If  domestic  monetary  expansion  proceeds  too 
rapidly,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  outstanding  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  drops. 

The  decline  is  widely  reported  In  the  press 
and  acts  iis  a  warning  that  policies  should 
be  reversed.  Removing  the  gold  raver  would 
thus  mean  the  loss  of  one  of  our  inflationary 
indicators. 

In  May  1967,  the  Monthly  Economic 
Letter  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  said : 

In  1945,  and  also  in  1965,  the  administra- 
tion sought  only  to  reduce  the  gold  reserve 
requirement.  This  time,  it  will  presumably 
have  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  altogether. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  obviously 
essential  that  the  Federal  Reserve  be  able  to 
assure  a  normal  expansion  in  note  circula- 
tion. This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
United  States  can,  with  impunity,  inflate 
money  supplies  and  disregard  the  conse- 
quences for  domestic  prices  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  need  for  financial  dis- 
cipline will  be  all  the  greater  since,  in  the 
absence  of  the  gold  reserve  requirement,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  will  depend  even  more 
than  today  on  the  broad  base  of  confidence, 
in  our  country  as  well  as  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  conduct  of  our  economic  and 
financial  policies. 

In  January  1968.  the  same  publication 
warned  of  our  future  gold  needs: 

In  a  sense,  the  removal  of  the  legal  gold 
cover  to  free  gold  for  last-ditch  selling  to 
foreign  governments  appears  to  be  a  mechan- 
ical step.  In  practical  reality,  however  It 
raises  searching  questions.  Specifically,  un- 
less gold  Is  demonetized  by  international 
agreement — something  that  the  nations 
holding  the  bulk  of  their  reserves  in  the 
form  of  gold  in  preference  to  dollars  or  claims 
on  an  International  financial  institution 
would  obviously  be  unwilling  to  accept — the 
United  States  needs  a  gold  reserve  com- 
mensurate with  its  far-flung  International 
responsibilities.  It  also  needs  gold  for  emer- 
gencies— at  times  and  circumstances  where 
no  other  money  will  do  since  gold  alone  l£ 
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universally    acceptable.    Beyond    that,    there 
U  the  import.-ince  of  gold  us  a  war  chest 

On  February  1.  1968.  Mr  Leslie  C  Pea- 
cock, senior  vice  president  and  economist 
of  the  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank  of 
San  P'rancisco  told  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that: 

The  fact  that  a  fviU  and  unconditional 
commitment  of  U  3  gold  to  the  satisfaction 
of  inierndtlonal  claims — as  long  as  gold  re- 
mains—would add  significantly  to  this  coun- 
try's time  Lind  m meuverablUty  in  res{X)ndlng 
to  International  rinanclal  problems  la  not 
open  to  question 

The  question  remains,  however,  whether 
this  is  the  wisest  course  of  action.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  categorically,  but 
at  least  some  observations  can  be  offered.  If 
the  United  States  has  the  capacity  and  the 
willingness  to  bring  about  near-term  and 
.•.iBrnlflcant  improvement  in  its  balance  of 
payments,  it  this  progress  can  be  sustained 
and  built  on,  if  It  can  be  secured  without  ex- 
acting too  high  a  price  m  terms  of  regimen- 
tation or  inferior  economic  performance  nt 
home  or  a  damaging  withdrawal  from  In- 
ternat.onal  responsibilities,  and  if  all  this 
can  be  done  while  we  .ire  heavily  committed 
In  iouthaa&t  .\sla,  then  the  strategic  argu- 
ments wlUch  'underlie  this  bill  unquestlon- 
ibly  are  correct.  If  these  possibilities  could 
i>e  held  :o  be  strong  probabilities,  there 
would  be  little  rlslt  In  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover  requirement  and  little  risk  that  our 
gold  stock  would  t)e  dissipated  without  the 
consideration  of  existing  alternatives. 

If.  nn  the  other  hand.  Congress  accepts 
the  gold  payment  strategy  underlying  this 
bill  and  finds  subsequently  that  balance-of- 
payment  jirograms  are  inadequate  tt>  meet 
our  urgent  needs,  it  .i!so  Is  almost  certain 
to  find  that  it  has  chosen  the  worst  .ilter- 
natlve  now  op«n  to  the  United  States 

There  are  more  "ifs  than  m  Rudyard 
Kiplinas  poem,  based  on  the  admin- 
istrations past  perfonnancc  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  these  inuinctions  will 
not  only  never  be  fulfilled  but  will  be 
cited  by  some  I'uture  historian  as  should 
have  been 

As  ^ood  .IS  Liold.  '  no  one  knows  how- 
old  this  phrase  is.  and  it  has  no  doubt 
appeared  in  t\exy  language  and  dialect 
Df  every  nation,  culture  or  tribe  that  had 
its  currency  tied  to  uold. 

•  All  the  i^'old  in  Foit  Knox  is  purely 
American:  so,  too.  is    sound  ivs  a  dollar.' 

If  this  bill  passes  and  the  gold  cover 
is  removed,  we  can  forget  the  first  two 
phrases  completely.  And  we  will  have 
hastened  towards  the  day  when  even  the 
third  will  have  become  as  obsolete  as 
divine  right  .)f  kings  and  the  Burma 
Shave  signs  along  the  hiyhways. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
jom  in  opposition  to  the  removal  of 
the  sold  cover  requirement  on  Federal 
Reserve  notes  My  position  on  this  meas- 
ure is  based  on  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons that  prompted  my  distinguished 
colIea-;ues  m  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
uil;  and  Currency  to  submit  minority 
views. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  removal 
of  the  i^old  reserve  requirement  is  so  tied 
to  our  o\erall  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem that  action  should  be  deferred  un- 
til the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
completed  its  hearings  on  this  bigger 
problem.  Action  at  this  time  will  remove 
all  pressures  to  really  come  to  grips  with 
the  balance-of-payments  question  which 
has  steadily  worsened  for  the  past  7 
:ears. 


As  ix)inted  out  in  the  minority  views. 
Government  .spending  abroad  for  the  last 
21  years  shows  a  net  deficit  of  $115  bil- 
lion while  the  private  sector  shows  a 
net  surplus  of  S84  billion.  Unless  the 
Government  policy  can  be  reversed  or 
modified,  our  position  will  continue  to 
wor.'^en  Freeing  our  gold  reserve  will 
weaken  pressures  to  face  this  real  prob- 
lem of  overseas  Government  expendi- 
tures 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  al- 
ready has.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  authority  to  waive 
the  I'o-percent  gold  reserve  requirement. 
I  see  no  necessity  for  the  passace  of  this 
ieL'islation.  In  tact,  I  believe  very  strong- 
ly that  in  order  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  dollar 
throughout  the  world,  we  must  not 
remove  the  25-percent  gold  cover  re- 
quirement 

Mr.  LANGEN  Mr  Chairman,  it  was  3 
years  ago  th!s  ver>-  month  when  I  warned 
this  House  that  were  tiyhig  to  treat 
the  symptoms  instead  of  the  di.sease." 
The  bill  we  were  considering  at  that 
time  was  the  measure  to  eliminate  the 
25-percent  gold  reserve  lequnement  for 
Federal  Reserve  deposits  to  iree  up  to 
S5  billion  in  gold  for  use  in  dealing  with 
foreign  claims. 

I  further  explained  that  postwar 
monetary  expansion  had  produced  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  wold 
required  as  a  legal  reserve  during  the 
.same  period  that  US  '-old  holdings  de- 
clined due  to  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits  We  now  see  that  the  two 
trends  are  on  a  collision  course."  I  said, 
to  eventually  meet  at  a  iwmt  where 
either  law  or  tolly  must  give  way.  Un- 
fortunately, today  we  are  considering 
lettin:;  the  law  give  way  without  ade- 
quately considering  what  to  do  about  the 
folly  ■• 

In  that  same  1965  speech.  I  called  for 
prior  consideration  of  propo.sals  to  re- 
verse the  balance-of-payments  deficits 
before  consideration  was  made  to  lower 
the  gold  reserve  requirements.  I  said  it 
was  -inconceivable  that  the  administra- 
tion should  push  for  passage'  before 
balance-of-payments  legislation  was 
considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  tempted  to  make 
that  same  speech  today,  changing  but 
a  few  words.  But  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
any  mure  effect  than  it  did  3  years  ago 
Only  today  the  chickens  have  come  home 
to  roost  and  the  situation  Is  much  more  • 
grave. 

We  certainly  need  to  discuss  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  as  a  prelude 
to  the  bill  before  us  to  remove  the  last 
semblance  of  gold  protection  left  to  the 
American  people.  We  did  not  get  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments action  we  needed 
when  we  demanded  it  3  and  more  years 
ago.  and  the  record  since  bears  out  our 
warnings.  'We  would  not  be  here  talking 
about  removing  the  gold  cover  if  we  had 
convinced  the  administration  that  realis- 
tic reforms  were  urgently  needed  Now. 
again,  we  are  being  asked  to  act  pre- 
maturely, at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  in  the 
process  of  conducting  hearings  into  the 
international  imbalance. 

We  have  still  to  act  on  the  proposals 
to  lessen  that  imbalance,  and  we  should 


take  a  long,  hard  look  at  those  proposals 
before  taking  the  lid  off  our  gold.  I  .-ua- 
gest  that  we  need  to  look  lar  beyond  the 
President's  proposals,  which  I  consider 
meager  and  >topgap.  and  consider  the 
overall  incture  and  histoiy  of  our  iiUer- 
natioiuil  dealiiiL's  mat  liave  resulted  m 
the  accelerating  drain  on  gold. 

The  President's  proposals  center 
mainly  on  curtailing  tourist  travel  to  for- 
eign nat'ons  and  US.  investments 
abroad  But.  according  to  the  minouty 
views  submitted  in  tlie  report  on  the  biil 
before  us  today.  Under  Secretary  B.irr 
submitted  a  table  for  the  record  .showing 
tii.it  in  the  21 -year  period,  1946-66,  the 
private  sertor  showed  a  net  suijilus  in  our 
balance-of-paynients  account.s  ol  about 
iM  billion  while  lor  tiie  .same  21-year 
J  eriod  the  Government  sector  .showed  a 
net  deficit  of  about  S115  billion.  That 
tells  a  great  deal  about  the  current  prob- 
lem and  says  veiy  little  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  |)ut  the  burden  of  re- 
trenchment on  the  piivate  sector  It  al.so 
suggests  tlie  need  of  other  free  world 
countries  to  assume  more  of  the  interna- 
tional burden  that  the  United  Suites  can- 
not continue  to  carry  virtually  alone. 

The  President's  balance-of-payments 
proposals  would  extract  only  $500  mil- 
lion from  Government  programs  which 
have  shown  a  persi.stent  deficit  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars.  But  the  private 
sector  w ould  be  expected  to  save  9.'1  ft 
billion,  although  it  has  consi.-tently 
>-hown  large  payments  sui  pluses. 

Great  Britain's  expeiience  should 
show  us  the  folly  of  such  thinking.  From 
1958  through  1966,  Britain  had  a  cumu- 
lative surplus  of  3.6  billion  pounds 
earned  overseas  by  the  private  sector. 
Virtually  all  of  this  came  from  cash  in- 
flow from  private  inve.'^tments  overseas. 
But  the  Government  expenditures  during 
the  same  iieriod  totaled  ft  2  billion 
pounds,  too  much  for  the  surplus  in  the 
private  sector  to  overcome. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  has  attempted  to 
.sell  the  President's  balance-of-payments 
and  gold  proposals  by  listing  the  key  re- 
sources which  Treasury  claims  "give  the 
Unit^^d  States  the  strength  to  deal  with 
it,s  underlying  long-range  payments 
problem  constructively  and  .sensibly." 
Tvvo  of  the  reasons  listed  in  Treasur>''s 
"Maintaining  the  Strength  of  the  U.S. 
Dollar  in  a  Strong  Free  World  Economy  " 
report  of  January  1968,  are:  "A  strong 
economy  with  a  gross  r.ational  product 
m  excess  of  .S800  billion,  representing 
40-ftO  percent  of  world  output,  a  large 
stock  of  foreign  assets  with  powerful 
earnings  potential." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  last  one  is  in- 
triguing when  you  consider  the  proposal 
to  curtail  US  investment  abroad.  But  it 
is  the  $800  billion  gro.ss  national  product 
figure  that  becomes  the  most  interesting 
of  the  reasons  for  the  contention  that 
we  are  in  a  strong  economic  position. 
That  S800  billion  GNP  figure  is  com- 
pletely misleading.  After  subtracting  the 
Government  sectors,  the  current  GNP  is 
only  slightly  over  S600  billion,  and  this 
must  be  reduced  by  another  $25  billion 
due  to  the  inflationary  factor  this  past 
year.  In  fact,  inflation  accounted  for  60 
percent  of  the  gain  in  GNP  from  1966  to 
1967   It  was  the  Government  portion  of 
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the  GNP  that  rose  the  most,  the  very  seg- 
ment that  continues  to  create  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits.  Stripped  of 
its  superficiality,  the  administration's 
bloated  GNP  figure  represents  tragically 
little  real  gi-owth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
hor.se.  there  are  plenty  of  other  reasons 
why  we  should  not  rush  headlong  into  an 
unwise  action  today.  For  one  thing,  I 
cannot  believe  there  is  the  urgency  here 
that  .some  have  attempted  to  convince 
us.  There  is  ample  authority  to  waive  the 
25-i)ercent  gold  reserve  requirement 
should  a  crisis  occur.  Back  in  1963.  Fed- 
eral ResciTe  Board  Chairman  Martin 
wrote: 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  If 
iUn  II. unity's  K''lcl  l.is.ses  .sjiould  continue  to 
the  point  where  the  Hescive  banks  were  un- 
able ti  comply  wuh  the  25  ijercent  .statu- 
tory reserve  rcquiroment.  there  Is  ample  au- 
thority under  the  present  act  Ui  meet  the 
situation  without  disrupting  the  economy  or 
the  international  iiavmenls  mechanism,  and 
to  provide  time  for  Congress  to  consider  leg- 
islative action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  time  to- 
day. To  act  hastily  now  will  produce  no 
.solutions,  but  might  instead  provide  an- 
other round  of  waiting  for  remedial  ac- 
tion, with  a  continuation  of  longstanding 
fi.scal  irresponsibility. 

Our  domestic  gold  reserve  is  important 
in  a  number  of  ways.  It  serves  as  a  barrier 
to  ijrinting-pre.ss  inflation  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  it  preserves  our  only  na- 
tional su.uply  of  gold.  Once  the  25-percent 
gold  reserve  requirement  is  repudiated. 
our  entire  remaining  stock  of  gold  could 
become  the  properly  of  lorei','n  specula- 
tors. We  cannot  pursue  a  policy  whereby 
we  could  lose  our  last  ounce  of  gold. 
There  is  a  crucial  need  for  gold  as  a 
strategic  material,  necessary  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Nation  in  time  of  war, 
famine,  depression,  or  other  national 
emergency. 

In  ordinary  banking  situations,  there 
are  defenses  against  a  run  on  the  bank. 
Each  bank  is  backed  by  a  national  gov- 
ernment and  central  bank,  which  have 
the  power  to  print  paper  money.  In  the 
last  resort  they  could  use  that  power  to 
provide  banks  with  casli  to  meet  panicky 
withdrawals.  But  on  the  international 
scene,  we  have  no  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  protect  our  deposits. 
Instead,  all  we  have  is  the  shaky  con- 
fidence that  no  run  will  be  started  by  our 
world  trading  i)artners.  To  remove  the 
eoid  co\tr  is  to  rely  completely  on  the 
intentions  of  foreign  nations. 

In  1958.  the  United  States  had  such  a 
wide  margin  of  monctary-re.serve  assets 
over  monetary-reserve  liabilities  that  no 
holder  of  dollars  had  any  cause  for 
anxiety  We  had  S20.6  billion  of  the  total 
world  holdings  of  $38  billion  in  gold,  over 
half  and  far  greater  than  the  amount  of 
reserves  foreigners  held  in  dollars.  But 
right  now  we  liave  scarcely  more  than 
$11  billion  out  of  a  $40  billion-plus  world 
gold  supply.  Therefore,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent financial  climate  exists  in  the 
world  today,  and  we  cannot  assume  that 
anxious  foreign  nations  will  be  .so  rea.s- 
sured  by  our  release  of  the  gold  cover 
that  they  will  leave  our  remaining  gold 
supply  untouched. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  again  to  quote  from  my  remarks  of 
3  years  ago.  "Solutions  to  the  payments 
problem  must  be  met  before  we  can  even 
hope  to  achieve  world  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  com- 
pletely or  at  least  posiixme  action  on  this 
bill.  The  Congress  needs  to  put  the  brakes 
on  these  so-called  imergency  measures 
that  fail  completely  to  even  approach  the 
real  problems  facing  the  financial 
posture  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plan 
to  support  this  legislation,  though  with 
some  reluctance.  This  is  one  more  of 
those  urgent,  rather  complex,  and  not 
very  popular  pieces  of  legislation  which 
this  session  of  Congress  seems  destined 
to  be  faced  with  in  great  numbers. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  serious  In- 
ternational monetary  situation  which 
makes  this  legislation  so  urgent.  With 
little  less  than  $1  billion  in  gold  now 
available  to  us  to  meet  demands  lor  gold 
on  foreign  dollar  holdings  totaling  some 
$31  billion,  we  could  soon  find  ourselves 
faced,  as  the  British  were  recently  faced, 
with  some  very  painful  econcmic  deci- 
sions, possibly  even  the  disruptiun  of  all 
those  international  economic  exchange 
]-irocedures  that  are  so  important  a  part 
of  America's  preisent  world  leadership 
role. 

Indeed,  if  this  legislation  were  to  be 
defeated  on  this  floor  today,  we  might 
see  such  a  run  on  America's  lemamini; 
gold  supply  as  would  force  us  into  an 
economic  crisis  almost  overnight. 

Yet,  let  us  face  it,  there  is  still  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
citizens  that  if  we  do  remove  the  last,  re- 
maining gold  in  our  dollar  this  will  lead 
to  the  kind  of  wild,  printing  press  infla- 
tion that  hit  Germany  after  World  War  I, 
when  you  almost  needed  a  wheelbarrow' 
to  carry  enough  paper  money  to  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The  experts,  of  course,  say 
no.  They  point  out  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  gold  cover  requirement  does  not 
work  now  anyway.  We  have  $12  billion  in 
gold.  Yet  our  total  money  supply  today 
is  more  than  six  times  this  sum  or  SI 81 
billion,  since  money  supply  :s  measured 
not  by  paper  currency   alone — S45   bil- 
lion—but  by    our    total    bank    deposits. 
And  the  real  restraining  factor  on  bank 
deposits  is  not  gold  at  all  but  tiie  limit;; 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem 
on  how  much  banks  can  lend:  and  also 
inversely,  by  the  size  of  the  national  debt^ 
which  can  itself  increase  the  total  monev 
supply  very  rapidly. 

Personally,  I  would  have  i.referred  to 
see  us  remove  only  a  i;ortion  of  the  re- 
maining 25-percent  gold  cover  rather 
than  remove  all  of  it.  However,  removing 
the  full  gold  cover  will  still  not  leally 
damage  our  currency  and  it  will  not 
cause  inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  be  perfectly  clear  that  this  move  is 
only  a  palliative.  It  does  net  it.sclf  solve 
any  of  the  imbalancts  which  have  led  to 
our  ijresent  condition.  It  only  buys  us  a 
little  more  time  to  try  to  .set  our  house 
in  order.  If  we  are  really  to  .solve  our 
international  payments  problem,  then  we 
need  to  bring  those  payments  );romptly 
back  into  balance.  And  even  without  the 
gold  cover  we  still  need— perhap.'^  we  will 


even  need  it  more— to  insist  upon  other 
restraints  being  firmly  applied  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  However  stiff  and  unpop- 
ular these  other  remedies  may  prove  to 
be  they  are  still  a  whole  lot  better  than 
liavin-  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a 
wheelbarrow  lull  of  iiaiJcr  money 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  came  to  this  debate  predis- 
I'o.sed  by  my  preliminary  study  to  support 
this  bill.  No  one  can  dispute  the  Presi- 
dent's grim  estimate  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion and  iis  impact  on  the  world  econ- 
omy. No  speaker  thus  far  has  under- 
rated the  urgency  for  remedial  action. 
The  problem  that  has  led  me  to  re- 
consider is  the  nature  of  the  remedv  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  bill  and  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  cure  or  merely  a  shin- 
plaster. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  does  not  "re- 
move the  gold  cover"  in  the  .sense  that 
gold  presently  held  will  suddenly  be- 
come available  in  international  ex- 
change The  same  gold  is  available  todav, 
subject  only  to  tiie  discipline  or  penalty 
inovided  by  the  act  ol  Concress.  Thus 
the  actual  thrust  of  the  bill  is  merely  to 
aboli.sh  a  fiscal  restraint  upon  t'ne  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  hold  that  tliis  restraint  might 
not  properly  be  repealed  it  tl:cre  were 
some  in-osjject  that  another  force  or  an 
equal  discipline  were  to  be  brought  to 
bear  to  solve  not  only  the  svmptom.  but 
the  real  malady.  The  mournful  fact  is 
that  the  entire  debate  had  only  illumi- 
nated the  lact  that  the  administration 
makes  no  .'-uch  proposal,  let  alone  dis- 
clo.ses  any  specific  plan  or  iirouram.  No 
word  of  encouragement  has  been  ottered 
that  tiie  public  as  well  as  tlic  private  sec- 
tor will  share  in  the  burden  of  balancing 
our  international  paymenLs. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  It  is  better  to  retain  the  dis- 
ciplines ijrovided  by  an  earlier  Congress 
until  we  are  prepared  to  lei^lace  them 
with  a  new  and  better  regulation  ot  our 
own  devising.  I  shall  vote  again.-t  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not support  H.R.  14743  m  its  present 
form.  For  my  part,  too  many  ciuesiions 
remain  unanswered  m  the  insufficient 
time  that  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
sideration ot  this  bill. 

If  t'nc  k-ii.slation  is  pas.sed  as  reixjrted. 
the  decision  will  be  final  and  iircvocable. 
for  all  pract?cal  purposes.  An  act  of  such 
irrevocability  should  be  given  the  most 
thoroauh  search  and  consideration.  My 
■^reatest  ob.iection  and  the  one  I  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  is  that  the  exec- 
utive branch,  aided  and  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  "jiass.ng  the 
buck'  to  this  Congress  on  the  t  old  cover 
matter.  Under  the  existing  Inw  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  the  Board  has  the 
autliority  to  vcaivc  the  25  pci'cent  uold 
cover  requirement  for  a  period  of  30  days, 
and  thereafter  15-day  waivers  may  be 
made.  The  Board  has  all  the  authority  it 
needs  to  deal  with  any  emeruency  that 
mr.y  now  exist  v.ith  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement for  gold  to  cover  Federal  Re- 
serve notes. 

We  have  heard  arguments  v.  ell  cloaked 
in  descriptions  ol  urgency  from  those 
'.'ho  seek  it.:-  i^assage.  If  the  bill  j;as.ses 
and  the   'ud.aments  of  those  v  ho  sup- 
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po!  t  the  bill  prove  to  be  '.vrong.  there  is 
httle  or  no  chance  to  restore  require- 
ments for  Ejold  backing  of  our  currency. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ;in;uments  of 
those  who  oppose  "his  bill  dre  invalid, 
there  is  still  the  opportunity  to  take  some 
subsequent  action 

There  are  some  alternatives  which 
should  be  tried,  which  will  provide  time 
to  obtain  .some  practical  experience  as 
to  how  our  economy  would  operate  with- 
out a  ,'old  cover  Tl.is  measure  is  one  of 
finality  If  repeal  is  not  the  answer,  we 
cannot  reinstate  gold  backiim  Our  gold 
re.serves  may  then  be  s^one 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stiike  the  rwiuisite  number  of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  intend  to  orTer  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill  Let  me  slate  my  reasons 
for  doinir  this 

As  I  explained  in  general  debate.  I  do 
not  favor  retention  of  the  gold  cover  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  country  must  tie, 
its  currency  to  gold  On  the  contrary, 
most  countries  do  rK)t  have  gold-backed 
currencies  Wliat  I  am  afraid  of  is  this: 
First.  th«t  this  adminl.->tration  will  use 
gold  cover  repeal  as  a  Band-Aid  and  for- 
j.e\.  about  submitting  to  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial sur'^erv.  and  .second,  that  foreian 
bankers  are  not  going  to  stop  raiding  our 
gold,  so  that  !f  we  expose  it.  we  will  lose 
It — and  let  us  make  no  ml.■^take  about  it 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  exposing  our 
:old  this  way — taking  reserves  from  be- 
hv.\(i  our  currency  and  exp^siru'  them  to 
raiders — will  bolster  international  iaith 
in  the  dollar  As  I  understand  it.  the 
reasoning  here  is  that  everybody  v^ill 
figure  that  the  dollar  is  strong  because 
we  are  exposing  our  gold  out  of  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  s  strength  Frankly 
I  rtnd  this  highly  unrealistic  Did  the 
Japanese  think  that  we  were  strnnt  be- 
cause we  left  Pearl  Harbor  imdefended^ 

Unless  our  Government  takes  strong 
and  immediiUe  measures  to  boLster  'he 
dollar — and  this  includes  slashing  waste- 
ful domestic  and  foreign  spending — 
foreign  central  bankers  are  coing  to  con- 
tinue to  cash  in  their  dollars  for  gold 
What  can  we  expect?  Who  would  want 
to  hold  on  to  dollars  earned  imder  Ken- 
nedi'  and  Ei.senhower  that  are  now  worth 
less  and  less'  I  am  afraid  that  repeal  .if 
the  gold  cover  will  only  open  the  last  of 
our  gold  reserves  to  International  specu- 
lation, and  that  as  long  as  present  fiscal 
policies  continue,  speculation  against  the 
dollar — and  resultant  cashing  m  of  dol- 
lars for  gold — will  continue 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  care  about  the 
gold  cover  per  se  What  I  care  about  is 
opening  up  these  gold  re.serves  to  foreign 
raiders  at  a  time  when  our  policy  is  so 
dangerous,  so  reckle.ss  and  wasteful,  that 
foreign  central  bankers  can  be  expected 
to  cash  in  dollars  for  gold  in  ever-in- 
creasing quantities.  When  we  lose  our 
gold,  where  are  we''  I  do  not  say  that  gold 
alone  supports  our  dollar,  but  no  country- 
can  lose  her  gold  and  have  her  currency 
remain  strong  and  stable 

If  you  want  an  example  of  what  t'lobal 
interventionism,  domestic  welfarism  and 
generally  wasteful  spending  can  do  to  a 
rich  and  powerful  nation,  look  at  Great 
Britain,  which  is  now  'mini-England" 
The  great  British  banks  once  dominated 


the  world,  and  the  pound  sterling  was  the 
principal  world  currency  Now  what  do 
we  see?  The  pound  lias  been  devaluated, 
and  the  British  banks  are  merging  with 
one  another  1(j  stay  alive  in  the  face  of 
international  competition  Unless  we 
want  to  face  Britain's  fate,  we  must  try 
to   rebuild    the   strength   of    the   dollar 

We  will  not  do  that  with  a  Band-Aid 
We  will  not  do  that  with  a  bill  that  only 
opens  up  our  k'old  supply  to  raiders  in- 
stead of  tryins  to  cure  the  problems  f  f 
the  dollar 

This  preference  for  the  superficial  ap- 
proach Is  somewhat  of  a  contrast  to  the 
position  the  big  spenders  of  the  Great 
Society  take  on  other  issues.  How  often 
have  we  heard  that  the  an.swer  to  our 
summer  riots  Is  not  police  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  all  kinds  of  programs 
to  cure  the  underlying  problems  of  the 
slums''  Now  these  same  people  are  telling 
us  to  ignore  the  underlying  problem  of 
the  international  decline  of  the  dollar, 
and  to  give  uold  raiders  their  chance  as 
a  show  of  ■confidence  "  Ntaybe  we  should 
give  guns  to  Stokely  Carmichael  as  a 
gesture  of  confidence  In  the  Great 
Society? 

Now  I  do  not  have  confidence  in  either 
the  Great  Societv  or  its  financial  policy. 
I  am  afraid  of  what  Is  u'olng  to  happen 
if  and  when  we  repeal  this  eold  cover  and 
open  the  last  \aults  of  Fort  Knox  to 
izold-hungry  foreiu'ners  I  am  afraid  that 
rhcv  will  speculate  ntiainst  the  Great 
Societv.  its  chief  medicine  man  and  its 
wasteful  international  financial  jxillcy— 
and  against  its  d  illar  If  they  are  allowed 
to  take  all  our  Told  ;n  the  process.  It  will 
be  a  .sad  day  for  tteneratlons  of  Ameri- 
cans vet  unborn  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  bill. 

■ONGRESSMAN      A.SHLtY      AND      THE     GOLD     COVFR 
REQrlREMtNT 

Mr  ASHLFTi'  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FINO  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHLEW  Mr  Chairman,  2  weeks 
ago  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  wisely  voted  to  repeal  the 
legal  anachronism  restricting  the  dollar 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  cir- 
culation at  any  one  time  to  four  times 
the  value  of  cold  in  the  Treasury  This 
law  has  existed  -ince  both  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  were  created  in  1913  Since  1934 
when  we  decided  that  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  notes  could  not  be  converted  into 
gold,  the  "gold  cover"  requirement  has 
existed  only  to  remind  us  of  Its  archaic 
iLselessne.ss  If  I  may  compare  our  dollar 
to  a  strong,  healthy  tree,  and  the  gold 
cover  requirement  to  a  useless  dead  limb, 
then  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
time  we  did  some  judicioiLs  pruning. 

Early  in  1965  we  pruned  another  dead 
limb  when  we  rescinded  the  25-percent 
gold  cover  requirement  against  bank  de- 
posits This,  like  its  twin,  had  also  existed 
since  1913  although  at  that  time  and 
until  1945.  the  [percent  of  eold  reserve 
against  deposits  had  been  35  percent 
With  the  repeal  of  this  requirement  in 
1965.  we  released  S5  billion  worth  of  gold 
to  be  used  to  meet  foreign  demands  and 
domestic  requirements  on  our  gold  sup- 


ply Since  then,  continued  deficits  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments  have 
resulted  in  a  continued  outflow  of  gold 
to  such  an  extent  thiat  little  free  gold 
remains  in  our  supply  to  meet  future 
demands 

Our  !;old  supply  now  amounts  to  $12 
billion.  However.  Slo  7  of  this  is  presently 
committed  by  law  as  a  reserve  again -t 
c  rculating  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The 
SI  -i  billion  that  remains  is  all  that  is 
iree  to  satisfy  both  domestic  and  foreign 
demands  Relative  to  domestic  require- 
ments, I  would  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  m  1  years  we 
will  is.sue  some  $2  billion  more  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  to  take  care  of  the 
:ieeds  and  requirements  of  business 
commerce,  and  a  growing  population 
riie  normal  increase  in  notes,  conse- 
quently, will  ab.sorb  some  $500  million 
annually  in  gold  In  addition,  we  can  an- 
ticipate releasing  a  further  S150  million 
I  r  more  for  domestic  artistic  and  indus- 
trial purposes.  Together,  this  means  that 
',700  million  or  more  a  year  of  our  frr  • 
Lold  supply  will  be  ab.sorbed  domesti- 
cally. Although  the  position  we  face  i- 
not  altogether  intolerable,  it  certainly  ;> 
:.ot  a  tenable  one  m  view  of  world  prob- 
lems and  our  position  as  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

Relative  to  foreign  requirements 
.i-'ainst  our  gold  supply,  we  cannot  pre- 
dict whether  foreign  demands  for  gold 
will  continue  at  their  pre.sent  rate,  in- 
crease even  greater,  or  decrease  in  pro- 
portion to  our  ability  to  diminish  or 
eliminate  our  international  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  our  ability  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  world  in  the 
strength  of  the  American  dollar.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  however,  in  light 
of  the  President's  new  balance-of-pay- 
ments  program  for  reducing  our  deficits, 
that  foreign  owners  of  American  dollars 
will  continue  to  hold  them  in  t'reater 
\a!ue  than  they  now  hold  gold,  thus 
keeping  their  as.sets  in  American  dollars 
where  they  can  draw  interest  and  quickly 
be  put  to  const nictive  use  in  world  trade 
and  commerce 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  the 
authority  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  suspend  on  a  temporary  basis  the  gold 
reserve  requirement  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  for  a  30-day  period,  with 
unl'mited  15-day  extension  privileges. 
It  would  certainly  u.se  this  authority  at 
a  time  when  the  reserve  requirement 
would  impinge  on  our  international  com- 
mitments. Such  action,  however,  would 
>>.iiv  t>p  a  temporary  measure  which 
would  require  iirogressively  larger  in- 
creases in  the  di.scount  rate  as  the  gold 
supply  moved  below  25  percent  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  circulation.  We 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  problem's 
.solution— and  that  is  to  the  complete 
removal  of  the  gold  requirement  against 
nrcu'atins  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

When  we  sever  this  relationship  be- 
tween gold  and  the  dollar  we  are,  In  ef- 
fect. ,s'>ve'-ing  the  umbilical  cord  that 
has  connected  the  latter  to  the  former 
for  .so  many  years.  It  is  about  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  dollar  stood  alone — un- 
fettered by  the  heavy  weight  of  gold.  For 
it  is  the  dollar  that  gives  gold  its  value — 
and  It  is  upon  the  dollar,  not  gold,  that 
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the  free  v^orld  depends.  Legally  we  take 
75  percent  of  the  dollar  on  faith  alone. 
Actually,  however,  we  take  100  percent 
of  the  dollar  on  faith.  By  removing  this 
archaic  law,  we  are  legally  recognizing 
what  we — and  the  world — have  morally 
recognized  for  years. 

The  strength  of  our  dollar  in  no  way 
depends  on  the  remaining  legal  tie  it  has 
to  gold  through  the  cover  requirement  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes — which  are,  ac- 
tually, only  a  small  portion  of  our  total 
money  supply.  The  value  of  the  American 
dollar,  regardless  of  the  form  it  takes, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  and 
services  it  can  purchase.  It  is  the  strength 
and  soundness  of  the  American  economy 
which  stands  behind  the  dollar,  and  it  is 
the  pursuit  of  policies  which  results  in 
stable  and  balanced  growth  that  give 
both  the  dollar  and  our  economy  their 
strength. 

The  primary  function  of  gold  since 
World  War  II  has  been  international. 
With  the  American  dollar  it  stands  side 
by  side  as  an  international  reserve  asset. 
Together  the  two  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  system  imder  which  the  world 
conducts  its  monetary  affairs.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem, moreover,  that  has  served  mankind 
well.  One  reason  why  people  the  world 
over  hold  American  dollars  is  their  con- 
vertibility into  gold.  This  continued  con- 
tidence  is  vitally  essential  to  the  contin- 
ued stability  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  We  are  undermining  the 
foundation  of  this  confidence,  however, 
by  adhering  to  an  archaic  law  that  re- 
stricts at  the  moment  some  $10.7  billion 
of  our  $12  billion  gold  supply.  For  this 
has  led  some  to  question  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  policy  of  free  Intercon- 
\ertibility  between  gold  and  the  Ameri- 
c?.n  dollar  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35. 

There  is  a  general,  almost  unanimous, 
agreement  among  informed  people  in  the 
monetary,  fiscal  and  economic  areas  the 
world  over  that  the  United  States  should 
pledge  its  entire  gold  stock  behind  the 
fiollar.  This  is  essential,  they  believe,  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion of  economic  eminence  we  hold  as  a 
nation  in  the  free  world,  and  if  the  dol- 
lar is  to  continue  to  retain  the  position 
of  distinction  it  holds  as  an  international 
asset  of  value  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Such  an  act,  moreover,  will  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  helping  to  diminish 
the  sudden,  sporadic,  speculative  runs  on 
our  gold  supply  by  those  who  occasion- 
ally doubt  our  resolution  to  maintain  at 
$35  an  ounce  the  interconvertibility  be- 
tween gold  and  the  dollar. 

There  undoubtedly  may  be  some  who 
will  suffer  a  moment's  memory  of  nos- 
talgia when  we  sever  this  last  link  tying 
together  gold  and  the  dollar  with  the 
monetary  past.  There  may  even  be  some 
who  will  imagine  that  the  removal  of 
the  gold  cover  requirement  will  signal 
an  open  season  for  the  unlimited  print- 
ing of  notes.  To  the  former.  I  can  only 
offer  my  condolence.  To  the  latter,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  supply 
of  notes  in  circulation  Is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  25-percent  gold  cover  re- 
quirement. 

This  requirement  applies  only  to  spe- 
cific currency  issue  now  in  circulation. 
It  has  no   relationship   to   the  overall 


money  suppy,  ll.e  buik  of  \\!iirh  txi;.ts 
in  the  form  of  bank  deposits.  New  notes 
that  are  issued  annually  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  requirements  of  busi- 
ness and  demands  of  the  public  are  paid 
for  by  a  corresponding  reduction  In  de- 
posits. Only  the  composition  of  the 
money  supply — and  not  the  stiiicture — is 
affected  by  the  issuance  of  new  notes. 

The  composition  of  the  money  supply 
is  ultimately  determined  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  is  decreased  or 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  desired 
beneficial  effect  to  be  achieved.  In  the 
future,  as  In  the  past,  we  can  continue 
to  rely,  I  believe,  on  the  competence  and 
ability  of  those  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  manage  properly  the  money  supply  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  Americans  and 
the  economic  strength  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
inject  myself  into  this  debate  because,  as 
you  know,  it  is  not  my  practice  to  try  to 
involve  myself  in  the  legislative  respon- 
sibilities of  other  committees,  but  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  some 
thoughts  that  I  have  in  regard  to  the 
issue  before  us. 

We  can  brush  aside  all  of  the  emo- 
tional reasoning;  we  can  brush  aside,  I 
believe,  the  arguments  of  whether,  under 
different  circumstances,  we  should  or 
should  not  take  this  action.  We  must 
now  face  the  fact,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  have  before  us  this 
bill  which  would  eliminate  the  25 -cent 
gold  reserve  under  each  of  our  dollars, 
and  we  must  look  to  the  future  to  deter- 
mine, if  we  can,  what  the  consequences 
might  be  if  this  bill  is  defeated.  We  must 
measure  against  those  consequences  what 
the  damage  might  be,  if  any,  bv  passing 
it. 

Now  what,  if  any,  are  the  dangers  if 
the  bill  is  passed?  Do  we  do  anything  to 
increase  tight  money,  or  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  borrow  money?  Do  we  do  any- 
thing here  to  damage  the  value  of  the 
domestic  dollar?  Is  the  domestic  dollar 
so  frail  that  25  cents  of  some  metal  gives 
it  credibility  that  it  would  not  have 
without  that  25  cents?  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  reach  that  conclusion. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  be  the 
consequences  if  the  bill  is  not  passed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  frankly  say  that 
I  am  appalled  as  I  think  in  terms  of 
what  might  happen.  Nobody  knows  what 
will  happen.  Put  yourself  in  the  position. 
however,  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  who  view  our  action  today,  pos- 
sessed as  they  are  of  a  surplus  of  dollars 
that  they  have  earned  because  of  an 
imbalance  of  our  balance  of  payments 
which  we  have  permitted  to  go  forward 
for  many  years.  They  have  been  told 
all  along  that  they  could  have  confidence 
In  that  dollar  because  if  they  wanted  to 
they  could  swap  it  back  to  us  for  gold 
based  upon  a  valuation  of  $35  an  oimce. 
They  haviB  used  our  dollars  in  part  for 
trade,  they  have  used  our  dollars  in  part 
as  a  reserve  for  their  own  ciu-rencles. 
because  of  the  confidence  they  have  in 
our  dollars  and  they  have  maintained 
confidence  in  those  dollars.  But  if  we 
say  by  our  action  of  defeating  this  bill 
that  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  gold 
that  we  have  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance 


of  our  own  currency,  they  know  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  gold  on  the  other 
hand  to  make  good  our  promises  of  re- 
deeming dollars  for  gold  from  the  cen- 
tral banks  abroad. 

Now  what  is  that  going  to  do?  Do  not 
worry  about  your  speculators,  passing 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  help  your  specu- 
lators. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  if  you  send 
out  a  message  today  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  this  bill  is  defeated, 
you  could  create  the  greatest  run  on  our 
gold  stocks  that  has  ever  occurred.  Yes, 
we  have  had  a  run  on  it — but  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  a  run  does  not  of 
itself  give  n.se  to  a  further  run,  does  it? 

Should  we  not  act  in  a  manner  that 
would  instill  that  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar abroad  that  we  want  and  maintain 
that  confidence  in  the  dollar  here  at 
home  that  we  have? 

Put  yourself  in  the  pcsition  of  that 
individual  abroad  who  gets  this  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
we  are  preserving  our  gold  as  a  reserve 
against  our  currency,  and  who  knows 
we  do  not  have  enough  of  it  to  exchange 
gold  for  his  dollars.  It  is  a  fact,  without 
this  bill,  that  we  do  not  have  enough: 
just  the  way  a  bank  operates — we  do  not 
have  it. 

What  is  that  person  to  do?  If  he  thinks 
that  is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do  by 
tills  action,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
in  mind  and  that  we  will  do  that  some- 
time down  the  road  as  a  result  of  this 
action  today,  what  is  the  natural  reac- 
tion? 

I  will  tell  you  what  that  reaction  is: 
It  is  to  exchange  all  of  their  surplus 
dollars  for  gold  immediately  before  v.e 
put  the  clamps  on.  Is  that  not  it? 

I  ask  you  to  reason  it  out:  I  ask  each 
of  you  to  think  it  through.  If  you  were 
over  there,  what  would  you  do  if  you 
sot  this  message  today  that  this  bill 
could  not  pass  the  House  of  liepresenta- 
tives  because  of  .some  emotional  feel- 
ing— perhaps  existing  throughout  this 
country — that  we  were  doing  something 
to  the  dollar  that  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  instill  confi- 
dence in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  our  monetary  system. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  you  vote  for  this 
bill,  my  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bill,  H.R.  14743,  to  eliminate 
the  reserve  requirements  for  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  for  U.S.  notes  and  Treas- 
ury notes  of  1890,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1068.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
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engrossment    and    third    reading  of  the 
bill 

Tl'.e  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a;id  :fad  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr  FINO  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  reciimmit 

The  SPEAKKF?  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill' 

Mr    FINO    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

Tne  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  FiNO  moves  to  recommit  the  bill.  HR 
14743.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.]ection.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

There  wa.s  no  obiection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motiot^  to  ri'C'immit 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
o!^.  rhat  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yefts  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  q'lestion  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yea.s  188  nays  206.  an.swered 
'•present"  1,  not  voting  36.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  30] 

YEAS— 188 

Pulton.  Pa.  Ptke 

Goodling  PotT 

Oroise  Po<->l 

Grover  Price.  Tex. 

Gubser  Qiile 
Oiiniey  Rallsbaclc 

Haley  Randall 

Hall  R.-irtck 

Halleck  Reid.  111. 

Hammer-  Reifel 

Schmidt  Relnerice 
Hansen,  Idaho    Rhodes,  Am 

Harrison  Rie:!le 

H.irsha  Roblson 

Ha.'vev  Rogers.  Pla. 

Hecklor.  .Vttss.  Roth 

Henderson  Roudebush 

Hosmer  Rumsleld 

Hunt  Ruppe 

Hutchinson  Sandman 

Ichord  Sattertleld 

Johnson.  C.ilif  Saylor 

Johnson,  Pa.  -■'chadeber? 

Jonfts  Scherle 

Keith  Schneebell 

Kini;.  N.Y.  Schwclker 

Kleppe  dchwengel 

K  irne.;ay  Scott 

Kyi  Shrlver 

Laird  Skublt/ 

Lansen  Smith.  Calif. 

Latta  Smith.  .V  Y 

Lennon  Smith.  OkJa. 

L:pscomb  Snyder 

Lorn;.  La.  Springer 

Lukens  Stanton 

McClure  Stei^er.  Ariz. 

McDade  Stelger.  Wis. 

McDonald,  TaXt 

.Mich.  Taylor 

.VIcEwen  Teagiie.  Calif. 

MacGreyor  Thomson.  Wis. 

Mar-^h  Tiick 

.M.ixtin  UUman 

.MiUhias.  Calif.  Utt 

•M.un.as.  Md.  Vander  Jagt 

M.^v  WaKsonner 

Mayne  Walker 

MebkiU  Wampler 

Michel  Watkins 

-Miller.  Ohio  Watson 

Miushail  Whalley 

Mue  Whitener 

Mont^'omery  Whltten 

Morton  Wiggins 

Mother  Williams.  Pa. 

M>ers  Wilson,  Bob 

Nelsen  Winn 

Nichols  Wyatt 

Olsen  Wydler 

ONeal.  Ga.  Wvlle 

Ottinger  Wyman 

Pelly  Zion 

Pettis  Zwach 


.^bbltt 

.Abrrnethy 

.Ad.ilr 

.\ddabbo 

.\!ulrew> 

.\ndre\vs. 

V   Dajc 
.\rends 
Ash  brook 
.■\shmore 
.\'.  res 
H.irinn 
iiatf.s 
Battin 
Bfiil'.^r 
B.rr:- 
Betts 
Blebter 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Bnnkley 
BroomfieJd 
Broti-man 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BrovhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberkun 
Clausen, 

Don  H 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
C\irtls 
Davis,  Wis 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwin*k! 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dv,  ver 

EdAards.  .\la 
Erlenborn 
E.-<-h 

Eshleman 
Pi  no 
Pisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 


HI 


.\dains 

.Albert 

Anderson, 

Anderson. 

Tenn 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
AspinaJl 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blalnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif 
Burke.  Ma.ss. 
Burton,  Calif 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Drtddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dlg^s 
Dlnscll 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberi; 
Evans.  Colo 
Evin«.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallfliinakls 
Uallai,her 


NAYS— 206 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olhhons 

Gilbert 

Oon/alez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

llrtnley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wa£h 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

HeUtuskt 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacotjs 

Joelson 

Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  .Mo 

Jones,  N,C, 

Kar^ten 

Karth 

Kitstenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 
Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LeL'gett 

LK.vd 

Ijone,  Md. 

McCanhy 

McClaslcey 

McPall 

McMillan 

.Machen 

Madden 

-Mahon 

MalUiard 

Matsuna^a 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

MULs 

Mlnish 

.Mink 

Monatian 

Moorhead 

Mort;an 

Moms.  N.  Mex. 

.Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy,  111. 


Murphy,  N  Y. 

.■"latcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O  Hara,  III 

OHara   Mich 

O  Neill.  Maes. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poaue 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Itees 

Reld.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Floberts 

R<idlno 

Rogers.  Colo 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ro«tenkowski 

Roiu^h 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Slack 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tlernan 

Tiinney 

Van  Deerlm 

V.inik 

Vlcortto 

Waldie 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

WlUis 

WiLson, 

tharlesH. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Y'oung 
Zablockt 


ANSWERED     PRESENT" 

MtCuIioch 
NOT  VOTING— 36 


Brown,  Mich. 
Casey 

Clancy 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Dent 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Everett 

Flynt 

Gude 


Hai,-an 

Holland 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jar  man 

Kltig,  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

McClory 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Moore 
Moss 
OKontkl 


Pas.«man 

Plrnle 

Pollock 

Qulllen 

Rivers 

St.  Onge 

Selden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Ga. 

UdaJl 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
.lected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McCuUoch  for.  with  Mr.  Corman 
against. 

Mr.  Talcott  for.  with  Mr  Dent  against. 

Mr   Cowger  for.  with  Mr.  Mess  against. 

Mr.  Qulllen  for.  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 


.Mr   Passman  frr  wUh  Mr  ('■  myer.s  against 
Mr.  Casey  for.  with  Mr  Hull  agam.st 
Mr  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr   Rivers  against 
Mr      Kuykendall     for.     with     Mr      Everet; 
against. 

Mr    McClory  for    with  Mr   King  of  Califor- 
nia, against 

Mr  Moore  for.  with  Mr  St  Onge  against 
Mr    Thompson    of    Georgia    tor.    with    Mr. 
Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  against. 
.Mr  Clancy  for,  with  Mr  Culver  against. 


Until  further  notice: 


Michlpan. 


Mr  Jarman  wit!^  Mr   Bruwi 

Mr  Udall  with  Mr  Plrnle 

Mr     -niith    of    I'>wa    with    Mr     (liitie 

Mr  Hiingate  with  Mr  OKir.ski 

Mr,  Selden  with  Mr  Pollock 

Mr   H\ntwlthMr  Hagan 

Mr,  WILLIS  chanced  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MrCULLOCH  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  CoRMAN  If  he  had  beeii  pre.-;- 
ent  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  voted 
"yea."  I  witluiiaw  mv  vote  and  \ote 
"present   ' 

Tlie  result  of  the  vfUe  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  que.stion  i.s  on  the 
passpffe  of  the  b:'.l 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  .'Speaker,  or.  that 
I  doniand  the  %ea.s  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yea.s  199.  nays  190.  answered 
■'present'   4.  not  voting  38.  as  follow.s: 

R(j:1  No.  31] 
YEAS— 199 


Adams 
Albert 

Anderson,  111 
-Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Anr.unzlo 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahin 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Coi.te 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DIggs 
Dlngell 
Do.ioh'ie 
Don; 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Ell  berg 
E.sch 

Evar.s.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Teni:, 


Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feiuhan 

Findley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D 
Eraser 

Frelmghuysen 
Fnedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallanher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettvs 
Glaano 
Gibbons 
G.lbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Orei; 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
HawkLrs 
Hebert 
Hechler.  W 
Helstoskl 
Herior.g 
Hicks 
Hohfteld 
Horton 
Howard 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Jones.  .\la 
Jones,  Mo 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 


Va 


Kelly 

Ku-vvan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LtLTiiett 

I-loyd 

Lorit;.  Md. 

McCarthy 

-McFall 

•McMillan 

Marhen 

M.iclder. 

Mahon 

.MaiUiard 

Mat.siinaga 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

.Mills 

Mir.i:,h 

Mona:4ar. 

Moorhead 

Mor-an 

Morrl.s.  N   .MeX, 

Mo.'-.se.  .Mass, 

.Mosher 

Murphv   III, 

Murphv,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nl.X 

OHara,  II! 

OHara.  Mich. 

uNeill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Poaue 

Pr:ce.  Ill 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rees 

Reid.  N,Y\ 

nesiurk 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Ro<iiiio 

Roi.aii 

Rouiiey,  N  Y. 

HoiH.ev.  Pa. 

Roaeiithal 
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r.oush 

Stubblclield         Whalen 

Roybal 

Stuckey 

White 

Ryan 

.Suilivan 

Widi.all 

St  Germain 

Tea'.;ue,  Tet 

Willis 

Scheuer 

Teir/er 

Wll.son. 

Shiplev 

'rhompsoii. 

NJ,      Charles  H 

Slkes 

Tlernan 

WoUT 

Slsk 

Tunney 

Wriu'ht 

Slack 

Van  Deerlli 

Yates 

Staggers 

Vanlk 

Vounc 

Steed 

Vifoiito 

Stephens 

Waldie 

NAYS— 1 

90 

-\bbltt 

Oro.ss 

I  'ool 

.•\bernethy 

G  rover 

Price,  Te.x, 

.Adair 

Gub.ser 

Qule 

.■\d(iabbo 

Ciurnev 

Rallsback 

-Aiidrew.s.  Ala. 

Halev 

Randall 

.Amlre'A.s. 

Hail 

Ranck 

N,  Dak. 

Halierk 

Reld,  III, 

.\retHls 

Hammer- 

Reifel 

.\.-hbrook 

schniKit 

Relnecke 

,\.shmo!e 

Hansen.  Idaho    Rhodes.  Ariz. 

.Vspiiiall 

Harrison 

Hie:,-le 

Harlni; 

Harsh  a 

Hobi.son 

Kates 

Harvev 

RoL'ers,  Colo, 

Hattin 

Heckler,  Ma 

ss.     Rogers,  Fla, 

Hclcher 

Heiuleison 

P.oth 

Herrv 

Hornier 

Houdcbush 

Betts 

Hunt 

Humsleld 

Hie.ster 

Hutchinson 

Huj)pe 

Itlackburn 

Ichord 

Sandman 

Bolton 

Johnson,  Calif,  Satteriield 

Bow 

Johnson,  Pa 

Saylor 

ill  .iV 

Jonas 

Schadeberg 

Hrliiklev 

Klne.  N.Y. 

Scherle 

BroomfieUi 

Kleppe 

Schneebell 

H  rot  .'ma  11 

Kori;e',-ay 

Schweiker 

lirown.  Ohio 

Kiii'lennan 

Schwengel 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

K\l 

Scott 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Land 

Shriver 

Buchanan 

Lani;en 

Skubltz 

Burke,  Fla. 

I.atta 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Lennon 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Burton,  Utah 

Lipscomb 

Smith.  Okla, 

(■.,rt»r 

Loni-',  La. 

Snyder 

1  'cderberu' 

Lukens 

Sprineer 

Chambeil.iin 

McCloskey 

Stafford 

clausor.. 

McCIure 

Stanton 

Uo'i  H 

:.lcDade 

Steif;er.  Ariz. 

Clawson,  Del 

.McDonald, 

Steiu-er,  Wis. 

Cleveland 

Mich. 

Tal' 

Collier 

McEivei! 

Taylor 

Colmer 

.MacC-rei'or 

Tc.i-ue,  Cnllf. 

Corbett 

Marsh 

Thomson,  Wis 

Cramer 

Martin 

Tuck 

Cunnlncham 

M..thias.  Cal 

If,    rilman 

i^urtls 

Mathias,  Md 

Utt 

Uav..s.  Wis, 

Mav 

Vander  Jagt 

Dellenback 

Mavio 

WaJi'JonneV 

Deiinev 

.Mp,::K.ill 

Waiker 

Derwii.skl 

.Michel 

Wampler 

Devir.e 

.Miller.  Ohio 

Watkins 

Dickinson 

-Miiishall 

Watson 

Dole 

Mn!e 

v.halley 

Dur.c.in 

-Mont-romery 

Whitener 

Edmond-on 

Morton 

Whit'en 

Edwards,  .Ala. 

Myers 

Whmins 

Edwards.  La. 

N.rcher 

Williams.  Pa. 

Erlenborn 

NeLsen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Eshlcman 

-".•ichols 

Winn 

Flno 

Oisen 

Wvatt 

Fisher 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Wydler 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Otti:i^;er 

Wvhe 

Fountain 

Pelly 

V.'vman 

Fulton.  Pa, 

Pettis 

Zlon 

G.irdner 

Pike 

Zw.ich 

C.oodUne 

Poll 

ANSWERED     PRESENT"     4 

Havs 

McCuUoch 

Zablockl 

Jones,  NC. 

NOT  VOTING 

—38 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gude 

Moss 

Casey 

Hanan 

O'Konski 

Clancy 

Holland 

Passman 

Conyers 

Hull 

Plrnle 

Corman 

Hungate 

Pollock 

Cowuer 

Jarman 

Qulllen 

Culver 

King.  Calif. 

Rivers 

Daniels 

Kuykendall 

St.  Onge 

Dent 

McClory 

Selden 

Dowdy 

Macdonald, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Mass. 

Talcott 

Everett 

Mink 

Thompson,  Ga 

Flynt 

Moore 

Udall 

So  the  bill 

was  passed 

The   Clerk 

announceo 

I    the   followin 

pairs: 

CXIV — 

—233— Part  3 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Moss   for,   with    Mr    Z.iljlockl    .lealnst, 

Mr.    Rivers    lor,    with    Mr,    Jones    of    .North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.     Corman     lor,     with     Mr,     McCu!lot:i 
against, 

Mr,  Culver  for,  with  Mr    Hays  aftiun.st 

Mr.  Everett  tor.  \^-Uh  Mr.  Kuykendall 
.igainst. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  agaln.st. 

Mr.  Daniels  for,   with   Mr.   Cuwpcr  against 

Mr.   Hull   for,   with    Mr    Passman    .igainst. 

Mr.  St    Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  aeain.st. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for.  with  Mr  Mc- 
Clory against. 

Mr.   Conyers   for.   with    Mr.   Mocjre   against, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  lor,  with  Mr 
Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr    Casev  .igainst 

Mrs.    Mink   for,    v.'ith    Mr,    Uowdy    .i^t.iinst 

Until  fm-ther  notice: 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr    Cnuie 

Mr.   Selden  with   Mr.   Brown   of   Michigan, 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Holland 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
Rentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rivers.  If  he  had  been  jiresent  lie  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Moss.  If  he  had  been  ))resent 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spenker.  h.ave  a  live 
pair  with  the  Rentleman  iroin  Iowa.  Mr. 
Culver.  If  he  iiad  been  ;)if  .sent  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  v.'ith- 
draw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  McCLT^LOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  pentleman  Ironi  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Corman.  If  he  iiad  been  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  v.'ithdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  furthei'  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1155)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  pe- 


riod within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to  exerci.se  its  functions,  to  increa.se  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  author- 
ity to  i.sstie,  against  fractional  reserves, 
c.xi^ort  credit  insurance  and  Huaranlees. 
to  restrict  the  financing  by  the  Bank  of 
certain  tran.saction.s,  and  for  other  jiur- 
IXises." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  FILE 
A  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midniLiht  toniulu  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port and  .statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  ijart  of  the  House  on  the  bill  S.  1155, 
the  Export-Import  Bani:  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES-CANADA  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY DELEGATON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  fcllowintr  resignation  from  the 
United  State.s-Canada  Interparliamen- 
tary Delegation: 

HOI'.SE    OF    REPRF.SENT.ATlyES. 

Wasiiitn/ton.  D.C..  Frhruary  19.  lOfiS- 
Hon.  J'jH.N  W,  'McCi'iiX.AVK, 
Speakfi-  !,f  the  Ilntisr. 

Dk.^r  Mr  spi-.^ker:  Lrust  vear  you  were  kind 
enough  to  name  me  to  the  United  States- 
Canadian  laterparliainentary  delegation, 
and  I  wa.s  prijud  iKjtli  t  f  the  lionor  and  t.iie 
opportuniiv  to  serve.  Tliis  ye.ir  you  ni.'iv 
iiave  noted.  I  am  tioep  in  the  race  lor  \he 
.Senate  nominntion,  and  in  fairne.5S  to  some- 
one else  who  yyill  be  able  to  eive  the  meetines 
the  attention  they  deserve,  I  feel  obllced  to 
submit  my  resignation  Irom  tliat  delegation. 

May    I    thank    you    ..gain    lor    ;, our    kind 
".iiougnt  of  me. 
Cordi,.lly, 

Ot:s  G,  Vvak 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
U,S,  DELEGATION  OF  THE  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  the  j^ro- 
visions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  86--2.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-Uiuted 
States  InterparliamentaiT  Group  the 
.gentleman  from  West  Virsinia.  Mr. 
Slack,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  MAY  BE  DETER- 
MINED IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SEN- 
ATE, RESPECTIVELY 

Mr,  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  t-o  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
possibility  that  the  1368  presidential  and 
vice-presidential     elections     might     be 
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thrown  Into  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
spectively, is  a  matter  of  increasing  in- 
terest and  speculation  throughout  the 
country  Some  of  us  have  examined  the 
present  constitutional  provisions  on  that 
score  and  they  are  extremely  cumber- 
some. 

There  Is  no  longer  time  to  consider  an 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  system 
prior  to  the  elections,  but  there  is  time 
to  update  the  procedures  in  the  election 
of  the  President  ar\d  Vice  President  In 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  if  the  obliga- 
tion to  choose  should  devolve  upon  them 

I  am  introducing  a  proposal  to  make 
the  following  changes: 

First.  The  Constitution  would  be  clear 
that  it  would  be  the  House  elected  in  1968 
which  would  make  the  choice. 

Second.  Esich  Member  of  the  newly 
elected  House  would  have  one  vote.  A 
quorum  would  be  .simple  maionty  of  the 
membership  and  the  candidate  receiving 
the  greater  number  of  votes  \n  the  House 
would  be  elected  The  present  provisions 
that  the  deleijation  from  each  State  shall 
have  but  one  vote  and  that  a  majority 
of  States  shall  be  necessary  to  elect  are 
superseded 

Third  The  choice  .shall  be  made  from 
amont;  the  top  two  candidates  in  the 
electoral  college  rather  than  the  top 
three  This  chant;e,  m  my  opinion,  would 
serve  to  strengthen  our  two-party  sys- 
tem 

Fourth.  The  12th  amendment  requires 
that  the  House  shall  choose,  by  ballot. 
a  President  The  proposal  provides  that 
the  roll  of  the  House  shall  be  called  and 
each  Member  shall  annoimce  his  vote 
viva  voce  This  procedure  would  consti- 
tute a  choice  by  ballot  as  required  by  the 
12th  amendment. 

Fifth  In  choosing  a  Vice  President,  the 
required  qucriun  in  the  Senate  would  be 
a  simple  ma.  ority,  and  the  candidate  re- 
ceiving the  .jreater  number  of  votes  in 
the  Senate  would  be  elected  The  Con- 
stitution already  limits  the  Senate  to  the 
consideration  of  the  top  two  candidates 
in  the  electoral  colleee  The  amendment 
would  also  make  it  clear  that  the  choice 
would  be  made  by  the  Senate  as  it  is  con- 
stituted after  noon  on  January  3.  1969 

Mr  Speaker  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment  I  am  to- 
day mtroducing: 

.\RTICLE    — 

SEc-noN  1  VJhen  the  n?ht  to  choose  a 
Prf«aclent  shall  devolve  vipon  the  Ho\ise  of 
Reprecentiitives  pursuant  to  the  12th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  the  choice  shall 
be  made  by  that  House  whose  tern^  if  office 
commences  in  the  same  calendar  vear  xs  the 
presidential  term  to  be  tUled.  and  t-ach  Rep- 
resentative present  shall  have  one  vote.  A 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  be  .i  majority 
of  the  House  and  the  person  receiving  tlie 
greater  number  of  votes  in  the  House  shall 
be  elected  The  House  shall  choose  between 
the  two  persona  receiving  the  highest  num- 
bers >f  electoral  votes  on  the  lists  of  those 
voted  for  aa  President  The  roll  of  the  House 
shall  be  eaileU  and  each  Member  shall,  as  h:s 
name  is  called,  announce  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  he  votes  This  procedure 
shall  constitute  a  choice  by  ballot  as  required 
by  the  12th  amendment 

Sec  J  When  the  right  to  choose  a  Vice 
President  shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate  pur- 
suajit  to  the  12th  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  choice  shall  be  made  at  a  session 
of  the  Senate  held  in  that  Congress  whose 


term  of  offlce  commences  in  the  same  cal- 
endar year  as  the  vice-presldentlal  term  to  be 
tilled  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greater  number 
of  votes  in  the  Senate  shall  t)e  elected 


ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
VICE  PRESIDENT  MAY  BE  DETER- 
MINED IN  THE  HOUSE  AND  SEN- 
ATE. RESPECTIVELY 

Mr  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MacGREGOR  Mr  Speaker,  many 
people  I'eel  that  the  1968  presidential 
election  will  be  a  very  close  one.  It  may 
even  be  closer  than  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1960.  In  that  presidential  elec- 
tion a  little  over  7  years  ago.  John  F. 
Kennedy  received  49  71  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  re- 
ceived 49  55  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
When  the  electoral  college  met  in 
mid-December  of  1960  and  cast  its  votes, 
303  votes  were  cast  tor  John  F  Kennedy. 
and  219  votes  were  cast  for  Richard  M 
Nixon. 

Let  us  consider.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
had  had  in  1960  a  third  partv  candidacy 
.such  a.s  that  now  posed  by  George  Wal- 
lace— George  Wallace  claims  he  is  going 
to  wm  the  States  of  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama.  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina — had  he  been  in  the  1960  pres- 
idential race  and  had  he  won  those 
State.'^,  John  F  Kennedy  would  not  have 
had  the  requisite  270  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  He  would  have  received 
only  268,  two  .short  of  an  ab.solute  ma- 
ionty 

And  we  in  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  have  had  the  lob  of  selecting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  took 
office  on  ,Ianuai->-  20.  1961 

I  would  like  to  brint;  out  one  further 
point. 

In  1961.  29  State  delegations  in  this 
body  were  controlled  by  Democrats:  17 
delegations  were  controlled  by  Repub- 
licans and  four  delegations  were  evenly 
divided. 

The  votes  of  26  States  are  required  to 
elect  a  President,  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  required  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
constitutional  amendment  recommended 
by  the  dlstini,'uished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ( Mr.  Hutchinson  ! . 

Had  there  been  a  Georue  Wallace  can- 
didacy in  1961.  in  January,  and  had  he 
received  four  State  delegate  votes  in  this 
body,  we  would  have  been  hamstning 
under  the  present  Constitution  We  could 
not  have  elected  either  Job.n  V  Kennedy 
or  Richard  Nixon  .is  President  of  the 
United  States  without  a  deal  being  made 
with  George  Wallace 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  give 
attention  at  once  to  this  problem.  The 
proposal  of  the  ver>-  distinguisiied  gentle- 
man fr(jm  Michigan  Mr  Hi-tchinson] 
is  eminently  .sound  If  we  cannot  now 
abolish  or  reform  the  electoral  college, 
at  least  let  us  guarantee  that  Geort;e 
Wallace    cannot    throw    sand    into    the 


gears  of  our  electoral  process  In  this 
country.  Let  us  adopt  the  Hutchinson 
proposal,  and  thus  Insure  that  this  body 
can  honorably  elect  a  President  should 
we  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  histori- 
cally true  that  m  the  election  of  1800 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  got 
73  votes  apiece,  running  for  President 
and  Vice  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  We  did  not  have  the  12th  amend- 
ment at  that  time  so  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  forced  to  make  a 
choice.  After  36  ballots,  the  Members  of 
the  House  did  make  a  choice  and  they 
.^elected  Thomas  Jefferson  over  Aaron 
Burr  On  the  36th  ballot  the  choice  was 
made. 

Again  in  1824.  there  was  a  situation 
that  developed  where  no  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  got  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  In  that  election  Andrew 
Jack.son  not  the  most  popular  vote  and 
the  most  electoral  votes,  but  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote. 

John  Quincy  Adams  came  in  second. 
William  H.  Crawford  came  in  third,  and 
Henry  Clay  came  in  fourth. 

So  the  election  of  the  President  was 
a-:ain  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

In  that  instance  the  decision  was  made 
in  one  ballot  But  it  would  be  interesting 
for  all  Members  to  read  what  transpired 
between  the  election  in  November  and 
the  decision  which  was  made  in  the 
House  in  January  of  1825.  Tliere  were 
all  kinds  of  vicious  rumors.  There  were 
allegations  of  skulduggery  and  deals  and 
the  like. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  take  action  on  this 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  or 
some  variation  of  it  as  a  constitutional 
amendment,  because  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January  1969.  under  the  circumstances 
that  we  foresee,  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  decision.  I  prefer  the  proposed 
procedure  or  .something  similar  for  many 
reasons. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  better 
that  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
in  November,  be  the  decision  as  to  the 
individual  who  should  be  President 
rather  than  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  called  upon  to  make  that  de- 
cision in  January  of  next  year.  1969. 
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COMPENSATION   FOR   POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  larg- 
est norunilitary  employer  in  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Post  Office  Department 


has  the  obligation  to  pay  its  employees 
just  and  equitable  wages.  Congress 
through  the  years  has  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  overall  inequities  of 
the  postal  pay  system  and  has  attempted 
to  remedy  the  situation  by  enacting  leg- 
islation that  has  provided  better  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  for  employees. 

Unfortunately  it  is  a  fact  that  in  deal- 
ing with  a  structure  so  complex  and  so 
large  as  the  postal  operation,  some  areas 
are  often  overlooked.  When  this  happens 
it  is  necessary  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  rectify  such  unintentional  errors. 

To  do  this,  to  correct  an  oversight,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
will  effect  two  areas,  overtime,  and  em- 
ployees moving  from  one  pay  system  to 
another. 

The  postal  service  was  behind  other 
Government  agencies  in  formulating  a 
.standard  policy  on  overtime  compensa- 
tion. Public  Law  89-301  brought  order 
to  most  of  the  system  and  Public  Law 
90-206  enhanced  it.  However,  certain 
employees  were  neglected  by  both  of 
these  laws.  I  refer  specifically  to  postal 
insE>ectors.  postal  service  officers,  and  re- 
Liional  real  estate  officers.  The  reason  for 
the  exclusion  of  these  employees  was  that 
they  generally  work  odd  hours,  some- 
times over  night,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
spectors, and  no  formula  was  devised  to 
cover  them.  The  formula  used  in  my  bill 
is  a  standard  of  "no  less  than  10  percent 
and  no  more  than  25  percent  of  an  em- 
ployees annual  salary."  This  computa- 
tion formula,  I  think,  will  allow  fair  com- 
pensation for  overtime. 

The  provisions  of  my  other  bill  will 
provide  meaningful  compensation  for 
those  who  transfer  from  the  Postal  Field 
System  to  the  General  Schedule  or 
\1ce-versa.  At  present  such  transfers, 
while  in  fact  promotions  in  regard  to  re- 
sponsibilities, often  result  in  mere  token 
.salary  increases  or,  in  some  instances, 
loss  in  pay.  I  feel  that  salaries  should 
reflect  promotions  and  that  is  my  pur- 
ix)se  in  Introducing  this  legislation. 

Hearings  were  held  this  morning  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
on  identical  bills  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Ndc.  I  would  hope  that  this  leads 
to  prompt  action  on  this  legislation. 


TELEGRAM     TO     PRESIDENT    CON- 
CERNING  -PUEBLO'  CREW 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  you  and  the  rest  of  this  body  share 
with  me  great  concern  for  the  crewmen 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  who  have  been  held 
captive  for  almost  a  month  now  since  the 
ship  was  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
North  Koreans. 

The  felony  was  compounded  February 
20  when  the  North  Korean  Government, 
through  a  spokesman  in  Moscow,  stated 
that  it  intended  to  punish  our  83  crew- 
nien  and  that  any  reprisals  on  our  part 


would  result  in  war  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  my  other 
colleagues  to  support  my  plea  for  decisive 
action  in  getting  immediate  release  of 
these  men  and  our  ship.  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  this  very  day — February 
21 — urging  him  to  deal  with  this  grave 
international  problem  with  all  the  force 
necessary.  I  thought  the  text  of  my  tele- 
gram would  be  of  interest  to  you.  and  I 
submit  it  in  its  entirety  as  follows : 

Mr.  President;  According  to  the  press  re- 
leases late  yesterday  and  today,  the  North 
Koreans  have  stated  their  intention  to 
punish  the  officers  and  men  aboard  the 
Pueblo,  and  further  stated  that  any  reprisals 
on  our  part  would  bring  about  a  war  between 
North  Korea  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
serve  clear  and  unmistakable  notice  upon  the 
North  Korean  Government  that  If  It  does  not 
immediately  release  our  ship  and  return  our 
crew  unharmed,  it  Is  in  danger  of  suffering 
the  most  dire  consequences. 

I  also  urge  you,  Mr.  President,  to  make  It 
clear  to  the  North  Korean.?  that  iiny  effort 
on  their  part  to  punish  our  crewmen  will 
be  considered  an  Illegal  and  hostile  act  of 
such  International  gravity  that  it  would 
bring  down  upon  them  the  full  .-nieht  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  my  convictions  regarding 
this  crisis,  Mr.  President,  reflect  not  only  the 
beliefs  of  the  nearly  half-million  citizens 
of  my  Second  Congressional  District  of  Ala- 
bama but  the  national  sentiment  as  well. 
The  United  States  has  shown  gre.it  restraint 
in  dealing  with  the  Pueblo  crisis.  We  liave 
pursued  the  diplomatic  course  to  a  lault.  But 
the  patience  and  tolerance  of  the  American 
people  have  been  tried  to  the  breaking  point. 

A  failure  to  take  such  actions  as  are  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  show  the  world  that 
we  are  capable  of  defending  our  citizens  and 
stand  ready  to  do  so  will  inevitably  lead  to 
further  acts  of  aggression  against  the  U.S. 
We  must  make  it  clear  to  the  North  Koreans 
that  if  our  men  and  ship  are  not  released 
immediately,  they  will  suffer  such  severe 
consequences  that  never  again  will  any  na- 
tion attempt  to  seize  an  American  ship  and 
crew  on  the  high  seas. 


ROCKEFELLER  COATTAILS  HAVE 
BEEN  WEAK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  current  ideas  that  is  being  sold 
to  many  Republicans  throughout  the 
country  is  that  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
would  be  a  strong  presidential  candidate 
who  could  sweep  a  Republican  Congress 
into  oflBce.  Aside  from  the  many  other 
shortcomings  of  Rockefeller  for  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  my  fellow  Republicans  are 
not  deluded  by  this  unfounded  assertion. 

Raymond  Moley,  veteran  political  ob- 
server and  a  great  American,  recently 
wrote  a  column  which  puts  this  whole 
matter  in  its  proper  perspective.  Mr. 
Moley  points  out  that  when  Rockefeller 
first  ran  for  Governor  there  were  26  Re- 
publicans and  17  Democrats  in  the  New 
York  delegation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  10  years  of  his  "brand  " 
of  Republicanism,  the  GOP  has  15  Re- 


publicans  and   the  Democrats,   26.   His 
coattalls  have  been  rather  short. 

During  that  period  of  time  there  have 
been  bad  Republican  years  and  good  Re- 
publican years  and,  like  other  States  In 
the  Nation,  the  party  in  New  York  should 
have  fared  as  well  at  the  polls  as  else- 
where. In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  our 
Governor  hsis  been  very  strong  at  the 
polls  and  this  has  helped  all  of  our  Re- 
publican congressional  delegation.  I 
would  assume  the  same  would  be  so  in 
New  York  If  Governor  Rockefeller  were 
all  he  is  touted  to  be. 

In  i:)ure  point  of  fact,  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely weak  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
In  1966,  sizable  gains  were  being  scored 
by  Republicans  throughout  the  country 
in  industrial  States  like  Ohio.  Michigan, 
and  California.  What  about  New  York? 
Rockefeller  was  running  that  year  and 
while  we  were  gaining  everywhere  else 
in  the  country  in  similar  situations,  the 
GOP  in  New  York  made  no  gain  in  de- 
feating incumbent  Democrats.  Cahfor- 
nia,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  were  averaging 
between  four  and  five  new  seats  but  not 
that  first  one  in  New  York.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller himself  was  only  able  to  gain  44 
percent  of  the  vote  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket. 

As  Mr.  Moley  concludes,  in  Rockefel- 
lers  hands  the  New  York  GOP  has  not 
only  fared  poorly,  but  to  use  his  words 
•  is  dying."  One  State  is  enough.  Repub- 
licans should  not  extend  the  "Rockefel- 
ler story"  to  the  other  49  States. 

That  the  New  York  Governor  has 
labored  for  himself  and  not  others  in 
the  GOP  is  also  obvious  to  anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  look  at  the  records. 
Dick  Nixon  traveled  in  more  than  80 
congressional  districts  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. Governor  Reagan  helped  Louie 
Nunn  in  Kentucky  and  has  toured  the 
country  for  Republican  finance  drives. 
Where  has  Rockefeller  been  all  of  this 
time?  As  Mr.  Moley  concludes: 

The  record  will  show  that  Rockeleller, 
since  he  entered  politics  in  1955,  has  done 
precious  little  campaigning  outside  New  York 
except  In  his  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  clear.  Every- 
one should  study  the  facts  and  not  fall 
for  the  very  questionable  thesis  that  a 
Rockefeller  candidacy  in  1968  would  add 
strength  to  the  Republican  Party.  I  in- 
clude the  Raymond  Moley  article  at  this 
point: 

Straws   im    Wind— Congressional   Poll 

Shows  How  Vane  of  Favor  Shiits 

I  By  Raymond  Moley ) 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  has  published 
the  answers  given  to  a  questionnaire  :id- 
dressed  to  all  members  of  Congress.  It  asked 
them  to  name  the  "stroneest  possible  ticket 
their  party  would  nominate  for  the  1968  elec- 
tion." Interest  in  the  returns,  of  course,  cen- 
ters upon   candidates   for  president. 

The  replies  were,  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly says,  anonymous.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  88.5  per  cent  of  the  156  Democrats  who 
replied  named  President  Johnson.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  only  12  named  Robert  Kennedy 
and  not  a  single  one  named  Eugene 
McCarthy 

Kennedy  may  elicit  the  squeal  of  the  teen- 
agers and  the  admiration  of  the  disgruntled, 
but  he  enjoys  little  support  from  his  col- 
leagues In  Congress,  who  know  him  better. 
And   McCarthy  mtist   be  regarded  r.s  one  of 
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tnp  Irishmen  of  whom  It  hits  been  said.  '  they 
go  forth  to  b:utle  but  they  always  fall  " 

Of  the  130  Ri-pubUcans  w'lo  responded.  69 
n.imed  Nels-m  Rockefeller.  49  Rlch.*rd  Nunn. 
fo'.ir  Georste  R<:>mney  and  three  Ronald 
Re:»(5an  I  hrtve  ;i  iiumt>er  of  reflections  upon 
these  Republican  replies  And  they  are 
somber  comments  upon  politics  .'vnd  public 
opinion 

I  have  often  noted  over  the  years  how 
fleeting  ar.d  insubstantul  Is  .n'iltltiide  .unong 
already  elected  public  cfflcals  I  say  "elected'* 
because  in  political  l.fe  there  Is  a  iiTP.^t  dis- 
parity berwen  the  memories  of  people  who 
have  wr>n  elections  nnd  of  the  professional 
workers  \*-ho  helped  get  them  the  votes 

The  party  leader  who  labors  long  ,ind  Hard 
to  mobilize  the  votes,  often  without  hope  of 
reward.  U  quick  after  election  to  thank  the 
people  who  have  helped.  But  a  great  majority 
of  the  men  for  whom  all  their  efforts  have 
been  expended  believe  after  they  are  elected 
th.it  It  WIS  their  itrUies  alone  that  won 

The  record  will  show  that  Rockefeller,  since 
he  entered  politics  In  1955.  has  done  precious 
little  campaigning  outside  New  York  except 
In  his  own  behalf 

.\nd  there  is  little  evidence  that  Rocke- 
feller a.s  governor  has  made  any  real  effort  to 
Increase  the  states  Republican  representa- 
tion In  fhe  House  Before  hl«  election  as 
governor  Wew  Y.^rk  sent  26  Republicans  and 
17  Democrats  to  VVa.';hlngton. 

.\fter  eight  years  when  Rockefeller  has 
been  the  actual  head  of  his  partv  In  New 
York,  the  state  ha.s  15  Republicans  ind  26 
Democrats  In  the  Hmivp  of  Representatives 
Thus,  the  New  York  COP  is  dying  in  his 
hands 

I  have  done  a  bit  of  Investig.itlng  .ibout  the 
attitude  of  the  69  memt)ers  who  numed 
Rockefeller  They  wo\Ud  deiend  themselves 
against  a  charge  of  Ingram  ude  by  .saying 
that  their  vote  for  Rockefeller  did  not  ex- 
press a  personal  preference 

Tli.'v  were  merely  saving  that  thev  believe 
that  If  Rockefeller  were  nominated  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  defeat  LBJ 

My  an-wer  to  that  Is  thvt  thev  are  tiot 
noMces  .n  politics  The  public  believes  they 
are  experts  And  they  know  when  they  pre- 
dicted as  tJiev  did  that  thousands  would 
think  ts  thev  do  about  the  prospect*  Their 
course  would  have  been  to  ab.  tain  irom  re- 
sponding to  '«UL-h  a  question  And  ippitrertly 
93  members  cf  Congress  did  Just  that — 
abstain 

The  next  question  is  how  have  thry  lenrned 
that  Rackeleller  would  be  more  likely  to  .suc- 
ceed than  Nixou  Presumably  from  the  al- 
wav-s  unreliable  polls.  Thus,  their  •.pinion  is 
no  better  than  the  opinion  of  the  people  who 
responded  to  the  polls  The  echoes  of  the 
inexpert  people  .n  the  streets. 

Instead  of  in:clligentlv  culculating  .ill  the 
pluses  and  n-.inuses  involved  In  a  Rockefeller 
or  Nixon  cmdldacv.  thev  merelv  put  out  a 
wet  finger  :n  the  wind.  They  lot  this  wet 
rtnger  do  their  thinking  This  Is  a  sad  oom- 
mentarv  on  repre«.eiita'ive  governtueiK  Leg- 
islators more  often  follow  than  lead  public 
opinion  They  follow  Pickwick  s  advice  and 
Join  the  biggest  crowd 


LABOR  LOOKS   W  THE  90TH 
CONOR  FSS 

Ml-  ADA.V^  \U-  Speaker,  I  a..k  unani- 
mous con.<ent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  inciude  v^,ith  my  remarks 
a  speech  made  by  Mr  Meanv  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  ;n  Miami 

I  he  SPE.AKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington'' 

There  wa.s  no  ob.iection 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  the  most 
powerful  vc.ce  in  shauing  the  pros  rams 
and  pohcies  of  the  Nation  is  the  voice  of 


tae  people  Wi-  wlio  sfr->p  :n  the  Concrp.>;s 
should  bo  parilcularly  a'.vaie  of  that  In 
the  foreword  to  the  pamulilet.  Labor 
Look.s  at  ConL'ipss,  ■  a  detailed  review  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90ih  Cont'ress  by 
the  federati:m's  Department  of  Leei.sla- 
tion,  AFLr-CIO  President  Gcor:;e  Meany 
empliasizts  that  point,  and  ur^-es  union 
members  to  make  their  voices  hoard  on 
Capitol  Hill  With  iinanlmou.s  con.M^nt.  I 
now  include  Mr.  Meany '.s  statemont  in 
the  REcoRn,  as  follows: 

This  pamphlet  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
se.sslon  of  the  'JOth  Congress, 

Neither  we  In  the  Af'Iy-CIO  nor  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  can  find  much  satis- 
faction in  the  reci.rd 

It  is  true  that  limited  progress  was  made 
In  ,1  few  directions  Consumer  protection  was 
strengthened  notably  by  the  meat  bill.  So- 
cial Security  benetlls  were  increased,  thouRh 
inudequatelv  and  only  at  the  cost  of  an  in- 
credible retrogression  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  major  new  pro- 
grams established  by  the  89th  Congress  sur- 
vived, at  least  on  paper,  despite  attempts  by 
the  conservative  coalition  to  destroy  them. 

But  m  general  the  record  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  date  can  be  >ummed  up  in  live 
words— inadequate  funding  -md  unfinished 
business. 

The  price  exacted  by  the  conservative  coa- 
lition for  the  survival  of  social  progress  was 
a  drastic  cut  in  the  money  provided  to 
achieve  It  Appropriations  were  Inadequate  in 
every  case  and  pitiful  in  manv  The  obvious 
intent  was  to  starve  out  programs  which  the 
conservatives  could  not.  or  did  not  dare,  re- 
peal. 

None  of  the  new  programs  e.scapcd  un- 
icathed;  among  the  hardest- hit  were  educa- 
tion at  all  levels;  health  meabures  of  every 
kind:  model  omes  ,ind  rent  supplements;  the 
poverty  program. 

The  list  of  uiinmshed  business  Is  far  too 
long  to  rectt'."  here:  It  is  set  forth  at  the  end 
of  this  pamuhlet.  A  shocking  amount  of  it  is 
not  only  unniiishcd.  but  not  even  started. 

The  whole  matter  of  job  creation  for  the 
hard  core  unemployed,  so  urgent  in  this  time 
of  tirban  rnsls    ran  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Equally  nerious  ^nd  brot>king  no  further 
delay  i»  the  tieed  for  a  m  issue  housing  pro- 
gram lor  low  and  middle  income  citizen*. 

Further  steps  toward  the  issurance  of 
equal  rights  ind  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
\:\  p:<rtlcular  upen  housing,  must  now  be 
t.'ken. 

The  long-overdue  emancipation  of  agrl- 
"ultural  workers  gumg  them  the  same  legal 
it.iius  .!»  other  workers,  finally  became  the 
'Ubject  of  Houte  and  Senate  hearings,  but 
was  not  reported  to  the  fioor  of  either  house 

BllU  th'it  can  only  be  described  as  puni- 
tive and  anti-labor  In  character  are  ^tlll 
nendtng  in  both  hou<es  Situs  picketing,  a  . 
iimjile  legislative  measure  which  nearly  ' 
ovtyone  claims  to  endorse  still  has  not  been 
•'nacted  Labor  must  and  will  fight  all  anti- 
labor  legislation  and  must  .md  will  continue 
Its  campaign  tor  situs  picketing 

The  !)Oth  Congress  is  only  at  the  halfway 
point.  Although  there  Is  no  realistic  hope 
that  It  will  approach  the  record  of  Its  pred- 
ecessor. It  can  do  better  than  it  has  done 
to  date 

But  it  won  t  do  better  unless  vou,  the 
people  back  home,  do  your  part.  What  the 
'JOth  Congress  does  in  its  second  session  will 
'>e  determined,  not  by  lobbyists  or  by  official 
?;)okesmen.  but  by  constituents  who  make 
their  voices  he  ird. 

In  1967  these  voices  rescued  a  go<xl  meat 
inspection  bill  from  forces  that  would  have 
fatally  weakened  it  and  saved  the  whole 
complex  uf  poverty  and  urban  programs  from 
■ihit  loomed  ,vs  Inevitable  ruin. 

In  1968  these  voices  must  be  stronger  than 
•-Her  They  must  speak  up  for  the  unfinished. 


uu-started  and  under-funded  program.*;  ( ited 
111  thes?  page.",  Tlipy  must  make  certain  that 
the  key  education  measures  that  will  come 
up  lor  renewal  this  year— the  higher  educa- 
tion and  vocational  education  bills — are 
:.trensthened.  not  weakened, 

Abive  all  oUe.  the  people  of  America  must 
injure  that  their  legislators  .sui)port  their 
PrcMdent  and  their  armed  services  In  Vlet- 
ii-tm  and  that  our  defense  of  freedom  In 
Vietnam  Is  not  used  us  a  false  excuse  for 
lialtlng  progress  .it  home. 

The  90th  Congress  may  not  win  a  place 
in  history  but  we  cannot  yet  afford  to  write 
It  off  as  hopeless  It  is  our  Job — your  Job — 
to  make  sure  that  the  'JOth  C<ingress  does  Its 
very  best  Let  us  approach  the  second  session 
in  that  spirit  and  with  that  resolve 


WALT  W  ROSTOW  PUTS  VIETCONG 
TET  OFFEN.SIVE  INTO  PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  ihe  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  rovi.se  and  o.xtend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  v.  as  no  obiection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
inc:  liie  Cuiimuiiist  attack  on  Samon  and 
various  other  cities  in  South  Vietnam 
during  the  Tet  holiday.  Presidential 
Assistant  Walt  \V.  Rostow  put  into 
proper  perspective  the  meanin::  of  these 
attacks,  and  he  pointed  out  quite 
properly  that  these  attacks  had  actually 
helped  :^tren^'then  the  Government  of 
Saiu'on.  and  alerted  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  terronsm  of  the  Viotconc 
and  tile  cruelty  of  the  Communi.sts. 

Some  of  the  papers  in  this  country 
have  taken  issue  with  Mr.  Rostow's  in- 
terijretation  of  the  Communist  otlensive. 
I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record  today 
the  text  of  Mr.  Rostow"s  press  conference 
held  ?i  Indian  Wells.  Calif  .  last  week- 
end. I  believe  all  of  my  colleaKues  will 
want  to  see  Mr.  Rostow's  entire  state- 
ment, ar.ci  .see  how  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusion, and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
agree  that  Indc-ed  his  conclusion  is  cor- 
rect V  lien  we  read  iiis  entire  .natcment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  :-'t  this  point  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  Mr  Walt 
W    Rostow 

Mr  Rostow.  Tlit  .-itles  have  been  im  h.ard. 
Tiiere  is  a  great  deal  of  human  .suffering. 
There  .ire  rclugees.  The  people  '.vere  iright- 
oncd.  That  is  a  part  of  It. 

The  other  pari  of  it  is  that  the  cities  of 
-South  Vietnam  have,  in  the  whole  history  of 
;he  war  in  Indo-China.  especially  the  larger 
cities,  been  virtually  untouched.  People 
could  live  a  relatively  normal  life  in  urban 
terms  in  a  developing  nation. 

To  many  of  them,  the  VC  were  rather 
abstract.  T.hey  were  not  abstract  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Vietnam,  but  in  the  cities  jjeople 
could  think  about  them,  be  philosophical 
and  discuss  them  People  could  afford  living 
in  relative  >ccurlty  to  discuss  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  weaknesses. 

As  I  rend  the  cables,  the  effect  of  the 
hrst  wave  ot  attacks  was  to  force  people  to 
take  a  clearer  view  of  where  they  stood,  vls-a- 
vls  tht  VC  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Gov- 
ornment  on  the  other. 

.\s  for  the  VC,  the  first  and  most  primitive 
:'act  IS  that  they  came  in  proclaiming  they 
were  coming  to  take  over  the  cities  and  they 
tailed.  They  did  great  damage.  They  terror- 
ized They  assassinated.  But  lu  terms  of  their 
own    proclaimed   objective,   which   was   very 
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widely  circulated  .imong  the  South  Viet- 
namese people-  namely,  that  they  were 
c-oing  to  overthrow  the  Ciovernment  and  es- 
t.iblish  their  own  rule-  they  tailed, 

riiey  even  circulated  the"  rumor  that  the 
Anierlcms  were  coiiiiivliu?  with  them  to  over- 
throw the  c;overnnient. 

Aside  from  the  laliurc  of  the  effort,  .-is 
c;enernl  Walt  said,  people  were  shocked  by 
'.he  rrality  if  two  ihinss-  Tl,e  simple  bru- 
tality of  the  VC.  and  thrlr  \iohuion  cf  Tet. 
Third,  I  think  that  the  people  of  Vietnam 
were  moved  by  the  couraije  of  their  .'oldiers 
and  poller  .ind  the  Amenca-is  who  fought 
slde-by-side  with  them 

I  think  It  wfi.s  111  Hue,  Gencn.l  WiiU,  if  I 
am  not  ml.staken.  that  for  the  first  time 
simple  clti/cii.;  r.ime  out  to  bring  food  to 
both  the  South  Viotn:imesc  and  the  Amer- 
can  soldier.'^  when  they  were  liehtlng.  For 
the  hrst  time,  the  i>olice  stations  have  been 
Hooded  with  telephone  calls  in  Saigon,  of 
people  telling  them  where  ihe  VC  were,  Tlie 
tlovernmenr  was  [nit  to  .1  great  test  People 
lelt  that  perhaps  the  Government  should 
have  protected  them,  but  thev  understood 
The  surpri.se  of  att.icking  in  Tet." 

But  the  real  inefisure  of  the  Government 
'.vas.  A.  whether  it  succeeded  In  throwing  the 
VC  out;  B.  wliether  it  mcceedecl  iii  leedlng 
the  i^eople.  which  was  not  easy  m  some  of 
th.jse  cities;  C.  whether  thev  were  capable 
of  looklne  alter  the  civilian  wounded;  D. 
whether  they  could  .cet  the  garbage  out! 
which  carried  with  it  the  threat  of  plague; 
■  ind  then  to  bcjln  to  look  after  the  refugees. 
We  are  con.scious  that  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  in  a  kind  of  goldfish  bowl 
in  the  world  and  is  oiten  criticized.  But  as 
;i  student  of  developing  nations,  mid  know- 
ing something  ,ibout  the  Gcjvernments.  the 
weaknesses  and  strenitihs  in  developing  na- 
'lons  all  over  the  world,  in  Latin  .\merlca. 
Alrica.  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  I  don't 
•huik  one  can  judge  the  performance  of  the 
lioverr.ment  of  South  Vietnam  In  these 
weeks  as  anything  but  good,  very  good. 

They  pulled  together  all  the  elements  of 
.'Strength  and  executive  ener^^y.  When  I  list 
these  things,  food,  medicine,  garbage,  health, 
reiugees,  I  ,,m  listing  a  series  of  anxieties 
that  came  through  the  cables,  each  of  which 
represented  lear  of  a  mortal  breakdown.  And 
that  didn't  come. 

Now  something  else.  All  manner  of  politi- 
cal groups  outside  the  Government  repre- 
.-enting  the  sects,  representing  major  politi- 
cal hgures.  like  Dr.  suu  and  others,  in  the 
lace  ot  this  rallied  to  the  Government. 

In  these  weeks.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
cities  of  .South  Vietnam,  you  come  closer  to 
.1  sense  of  nationhood  than  you  ever  have 
'jeiore. 

You  must  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
.atacks  irom  the  Communist  point  of  view. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  Washington  Post 
l.ist  week  there  was  an  article  summarizing 
the  views  of  a  eood  many  Frenchmen  about 
the  battle  In  Vietnam,  whether  Khe  Sanh 
'.vould  be  a  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

One  of  them,  you  may  recall,  cited  a  state- 
ment of  General  Glap,  who  said,  "I  am  not 
a  western  general.  You  must  not  Judge  me  by 
those  standards,  I  am  a  Marxist,  All  my  mili- 
tary operations  have  a  purpose." 

It  is  very  clear  what  the  political  purpose 
of  the  first  wave  of  attack  was.  We  have  It 
in  documents;  we  have  it  in  prisoners.  They 
were  trying  to  eliminate  from  the  equation 
in  Vietnam  the  two  institutions,  if  vou  like. 
which  distinguish  their  struggle  with  the 
Amencans  from  their  struggle  with  the 
French, 

The  two  institutions  are,  first,  a  national 
army,  the  ARVN,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam;  the  other  is  this  Con- 
stitutional Goveriunent.  In  all  their  propa- 
ganda, they  never  cease  to  refer  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  Thleu-Ky  clique.  They  never 
ceiase  to  refer  to  the  ARVN  except  as  a  pup- 
pet force. 

They  are  obsessed  with  their  memories  of 
1954  What  they  were  trying  to  do  in  the  first 
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wave  of  attacks  was  10  eliminate  irom  the 
equation  the  two  elements  that  dlstinguuh 
the  United  States  from  Fr.mce.  We  are  not 
there  to  maintain  a  colonial  empire  We  ::re 
there  to  help  a  nation  lind  its  feet  and  to 
make   its  decisions,  relieved  of  .iggression 

That  is  their  greatest  concern-  tlie  lact 
that  a  legitimate  Government,  supported  by 
the  people,  might  emerge:  that  a  uatluna'l 
army  with  a  national  spirit  miKht  emerge. 

That  is  why  he  hit  at  Tet  Thev  knew  that 
the  ARVN  soldiers  would,  in  subsLintial  part 
be  home  on  leave,  fco  they  hit  at  tae  weakest 
point.  And  they  knew  that  the  Government 
would  expect  this.  No  man  bred  in  Vietn:i- 
mese  culture  would  accept  tills.  So  it  was  an 
extraordinary  event. 

The  Government  did  not  fall  It  pulled  it- 
self together  and  did  its  )ob.  The  ARVN  al- 
though under  strength,  'did  a  ni;ignlficent 
job.  One  of  the  reasons  lor  thi.:  pervasi-.e  new 
pride  in  the  ARVN,  t.)  wl:ich  General  Walt 
referred,  v.-hich  all  observers  note,  is  that 
they  took  the  full  weight  of  the  attack,  roll- 
ing up  a  Sunday  punch  .  :  (iO.OOO  men,  at 
perhaps  half  strength— and  they  did  the  job. 
They  took  twice  as  many  casualties  as  we 
in  the  American  Armed  Forces  They  had  to 
do  the  job.  It  was  an  urban  job.  It  was  an 
intimate  Job. 

Let's  be  clear.  Y'ou  don't  t.-ike  a  blo-.v  like 
this  and  not  su.Ter.  Human  beings  lia'. e  been 
killed.  People  are  frightened.  Both  lorces 
came  in  from  the  countryside. 

Certain,  not  all,  of  cour.'^c.  id  the  liruiileUs 
where  work  has  been  dOMe  liai  "  Ijcen  iver- 
run,  but  some  ha\c  been.  It  i',  a  mean  ^nd 
tragic  circumst.mce  m  huni.ui  tern'..s. 

But  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  objective  ol 
the  VC  in  these  attacks,  winch  was  written 
in  their  documents  .md  then  carried  out 
in  practice  with  almost  a  pedantic  precision, 
they  failed  to  do  what  they  wanted  to — 
which  was  to  strip  the  United  States  of  the 
symbols  of  what  we  stand  for  there,  an  in- 
dependent national  army  and  a  Constitu- 
tional Government,  and  leave  u.s  naked  to 
negotiate  with  them  what  thev  would  call 
an  "honorable  defeat". 

So  it  is  a  balance  sheet.  We  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  battle  which  is  unresolved.  As  Gen- 
eral Walt  will  tell  you,  you  don't  really  count 
the  end  to  a  battle  until  it  is  lought. 

But  from  their  own  documents,  from  their 
own  interrogations  after  the  atuick,  they 
failed  to  achieve  their  strategic  objective, 
and  may  have  left  the  .ARVN  and  the  Gov- 
ernment stronger  institutions  than  before 
they  attacked. 

Question.  General  Walt,  with  the  .speed-up 
of  troops  being  sent  to  10.000,  the  additional 
10,000,  do  you  feel  there  is  enough  men  to 
handle  the  Job  In  I  Corps? 

General  Walt.  I  have  been  awav  from  there 
too  long  to  evaluate  the  situation.  I  want  to 
say  this,  though,  about  I  Corps  and  par- 
ticularly Danang:  I  don't  think  it  has  been 
brought  out  very  clearly.  Danang  is  a  city 
of  nearly  some  300,000  people.  A  lot  of  ref- 
ugees are  around  there,  too.  That  city  has 
been  secure  from  the  first  dav  that"  this 
started. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  thing  for  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  the  security  of  Da- 
nang In  the  job  they  have  been  doing  there. 
The  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  and  the  main  force 
■were  not  able  to  get  into  that  city  and  raise 
havoc. 

I  think  this  Is  a  pltis  that  we  ought  to 
talk  about  sometime. 

Mr.  Christian.  Is  there  anything  else? 
Question.  Is  the  President  still  with  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower? 

Mr.  CHP.1&TIAN.  The  President  still  Is  with 
General  Elsenhower. 
The  Press.  Thank  you. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 


.'\vhania    i  Mr    Flood  |   is  recognized  for 

60  minutes, 

e.NIR.XL     l.L-.VE     ro    KXTtND    RK.MAnKS    ON 
KSr,  i.-^IAN     IXniPFMlFNCK     D.AY 

.Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
iiums  con.sent  that  all  Members  may  have 
r>  lein.slative  day.s  in  wluch  to  extend 
their  remarks  lollowmg  mine  on  tliis 
.^ub.iect  today. 

The  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore  'Mr, 
PrciNsKi..  Without  objection,  jt  is  so 
ordered. 

Tlieie  w  as  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.-,k  unani- 
mous consent  10  revise  and  extend  my 
rcmark.s  imd  include  oortnin  documents 
The  SPEAKER  j^ro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  t  entleman 
liom  Penn.sylvania'.^ 
Theie  v.'a.s  no  obiection. 
Mr.  rLOOD.  Mr.  Siwaker,  the  E.sto- 
iiians  are  a  remarkable  people  m  many 
•■■ays:  they  are  one  of  the  oldest  national 
■  rouijs  in  Northeastern  Europe:  thouch 
thoroughly  Europcanized.  they  arc  of 
Asiatic  origin,  having  arrived  in  their 
present  liomcland  centuries  before  our 
ei-a:  and  they  are  among  the  bravest  of 
li2iiters  lor  Ireedom  and  independence. 
The.se  gallant  souls,  .seldom  numbering 
more  than  one  million  throughout  their 
history,  have  a  long  and  turbulent  i^ast. 
but  until  their  .'■:ubjection  to  Russia's 
czars  in  1710  they  had  .succeeded  in  re- 
tain.-nc;  their  freedom,  at  least  in  jjart  of 
their  country.  Then  when  they  became 
sub.iects  ol  the  czars,  they  resented  living 
under  Russian  autocracy  and  worked  to 
Iree  them.selves.  But  as  they  themselves 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  do  this 
alone,  they  had  to  await  until  the  over- 
throw of  Russia's  decrepit  autocracy  in 
1917.  In  February  24  of  1918  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence. 
Thus  came  into  being  the  Estonian  Re- 
l-'ublic. 

During  the  two  decades  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II  they  lived,  worked  and 
enjoyed  their  much-deserved  freedom 
to  the  full  under  their  own  chosen  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  In  that  short  period 
these  hardy  descendants  of  Asiatic  mi- 
^' rants  made  their  homeland  a  iiaven  for 
themselves,  and  their  government  a 
model  democracy.  It  was  accepted  inter- 
nationally and  took  its  place  in  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Tliis  happy  interlude  was  abruptly  cut 
short  by  the  events  of  the  last  war.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  their  independence  was 
one  of  the  early  casualties  of  the  war. 
In  1940  the  Red  army  attacked  Estonia 
and  overran  it.  and  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Free  and  inde- 
pendent Estonia  ceased  to  exist,  and 
since  then  Estonians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  homeland. 

Being  rigidly  regimented  and  held 
down  by  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin,  the 
Estonian  people  who  remain  in  their 
native  land  are  not  even  allowed  to  cele- 
brate the  observance  of  their  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  left  to  us,  therefore— the 
people  of  free  countries  in  general,  and 
of  the  United  States  with  its  special 
heritage  of  hard-won  freedom  in  par- 
ticular—to observe  the  50th  anniversary 
of  that  memorable  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  I  would  like  to  include  a  highly 
interesting  and  informative  factsheet  on. 
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Estonia,  which  brtefly  sets  forth  the  his- 
tory, the  people,  the  culture,  and  the 
economy  of  Estonia: 

RCBtllTH  or  A  NaTIO.V 

Fifty  years  cigo.  on  February  24.  1918.  :he 
dec'.itrat'.on  >f  independence  adapted  by  :he 
Council  if  Elders  >f  the  denri-cratlcally 
elected  Estonian  Diet  was  pnx-lAlined  as  the 
>4anlfesto  t.)  .ill  Peoples  :>f  Estonia  whereby 
by  virtue  if  the  right  if  self-determi- 
nation of  natl'ins  Estonia  in  her  his- 
torical and  f.finlc  tKiundarles  la  declared  to 
be    an    independent    democrsitlc    Republic" 

At  the  rastoratl.in  >{  independence,  which 
the  Estonians  had  lost  centuries  ago,  the 
.imbltlons  and  future  hopes  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  the  Republic  were  expressed 
m   the  final  sentences  of   the   Matilfesto 

Estonia!  rhou  standest  m  the  threshold 
of  a  hopelul  luture  in  which  thou  will  be 
free  and  independent  In  determining  and 
directing  thy  fate  Start  building  a  home 
of  thy  own.  to  t)e  ruled  by  right  and  order. 
so  aa  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  the  family 
of  ..Ivlllzed  nations" 

Pacing  a  dirflcult  ^-hallenge  .ind  struggle. 
the  profoundly  religious  Elstonlan  people 
prayed  '.hen,  as  they  are  Jomg  now.  in  the 
words  of  their  National  .\nthem  May  God 
watch  over  thee,  my  dear  homeland'  — 

Su  ule  Jumal  valvaku 
Mu  axmas  Isamaa!  " 

ESTONIA:    COU.-^TRT.    PtOPLX.    CtTLTtJB*.    BCO.NOMY 

Location 
Estonia  is  the  northernmost  of  'he  Baltic 
countries,  surrounded  In  the  West  and  North 
by  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
in  the  East  by  Lake  Pelpus  and  Russia  and 
m  the  South  by  the  Republic  of  Latvia 

.4  rea 

The  .uea  oi  EJstonla  lotals  47.549  ^^q  Ion. 
or  18  370  sq  miles  Thus  the  territory  of 
Elstonla  is  larger  than  that  of  Switzerland. 
the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Denmark  "T  Al- 
bania or  about  two  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  Israel 

In  comparison  there  can  ilso  be  men- 
tioned that  the  area  of  Eistonla  Is  larger 
than  eacn  of  the  following  States  of  the  U.S.. 
Mar\'land.  Massachusetts.  Delaware.  Connect- 
icut. Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey 
or  Hawaii,  .corresponding  .-ipproxtmately  to 
the  combined  .ireas  of  New  Jersey,  Connect- 
icut,  Delaware    and   Rhode   Island 

People  and  language 

The  EstorUans  belong;  to  the  family  of 
Finno-UgTlc  nations,  if  which  group  the  most 
southern  are  the  10  million  Hunganans  and 
the  most  northern  the  4  6  million  Finns 
Several  millions  of  the  Flnno-Ugnc  group 
are  spread  :n  Northern  Russia  over  the  area 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Ural  mount  iins 

The  Estonians,  as  well  .is  'he  other  Plnno- 
Ugric  nations  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Slavs  or  the  Teutons,  neither  by  race  nor 
language 

According  'o  the  classification  by  Professor 
Sidney  3  Culbert  of  the  University  >'.  Wash- 
ington, commonly  'ised  in  .American  reier- 
ence  books,  the  Estonian  language  Is  luted 
as  being  one  of  the  principal  languages  of 
the  world 

The  population  of  Estonia  l)etore  World 
War  II  was  homogeneous:  out  of  the  m  12 
million  inhabitants.  88  1  per  rent  were  Es- 
tonians, whereas  the  minority  groups  of  Rus- 
sians. Germans.  Jews.  Swedes,  etc  .  consti- 
tuted altogether  119  ;>er  cent  of  the  total 
population  The  Republic  of  Estonia  was  the 
flrst  In  the  »X)rld  to  .lave  effectively  solved 
Its  problems  of  mmontles.  by  granung  them 
a  wide  national  and  cultural  .lutonomy  with 
the  Cultural  Autonomy  .\ct  of  1925 

HistOTy 
The  Estoruans  have  inhabited  their  present 
territory  at  the  strategically  important  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  for  at  least  five  to  six  mlUen- 


nlunu.  as  substantiated  by  archaeological 
discoveries  Already  the  Roman  hl«tortan 
Tacitus  I. AD  56-118)  tells  In  his  treatise 
0«rmarUa"  that  at  his  time  F.stonla  was  an 
established     national   area  " 

The  attacks  against  Estonian  Independence 
began  mainly  In  the  course  of  the  expansion 
■  f  Western  Christendom  towards  the  East  in 
the  late  twelfth  century.  The  German  Order 
of  Fratres  .Mllillae  .Brothers  of  the  MUltla 
of  Christ  or  also  called  Brothers  of  the  Sword) 
was  founded  mainly  for  the  crus.tde  expedi- 
tions to  the  Baltic  .irea  .After  .i  war  of  nearly 
three  decades,  when  also  the  Danish  King 
Waldemar  U  had  Invaded  Northern  Estonia. 
the  Estonians  were  finally  forced  to  surrender 
m  1227  and  their  territory  was  divided  be- 
tween the  conquerors 

Having  been  an  arena  tor  several  wars  and 
finding  Itself  under  various  shifts  of  supreme 
power  Estonia  became  a  province  of  Russia 
in  1721 

.After  Elstonla  had  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence in  1918  as  a  democratic  republic.  Soviet 
Russia  attacked  Estonia  in  the  same  year 
with  the  aim  of  conquering  the  country. 
During  their  War  of  Independence  the  E^s- 
tonlans  repulsed  the  Red  Army  and  In  1920 
•oncluded  a  favorable  peace  treaty  with  So- 
'.  let  Russia.  Moreover,  m  the  summer  of  1919. 
a  series  of  fierce  battles  had  to  be  fought 
simultaneously  In  the  South,  where  the  G«r- 
iiian  Landeswehr  and  Iron  Division  were  de- 
reated  In  their  attempt  to  overrvin  Balticum. 

Resurgeru-e  of  tubiugated  people 

When  Russia  two  ,ind  a  half  centuries  ago. 
after  the  Cireat  Northern  War,  conquered 
Elstonla.  the  "scorched  earth  '  method  of  the 
Russians  left  the  country  complet-ely  devas- 
tated As  the  Russian  General  .sheremetjev 
reported  to  the  Czar-  "There  is  nothing  left 
to  destoryi  not  a  cock  crows  from  Lake  Peiptis 
•o  the  Gulf  ui  Riga   ' 

But  the  laborious  and  tenacious  Estonian 
people  recovered  again,  .ts  they  had  many 
times  before,  and  once  more  Estonia  became 
:he  outpost  of  Western  culture  in  Eastern 
F.nrope  The  history  of  Estonian  literature  Is 
1  x'umented  by  the  publication  of  'he  first 
fKKJk  in  the  E.stonian  linguage  m  1536  The 
University  of  Tartu  iDorpat)  was  founded 
m  1632  By  i:ompanson  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  first  university  in  Russia,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  was  founded  only  In  1755. 
.ind  the  oldest  university  in  the  United 
-States.  Harvard,  was  founded  in  Cambridge. 
Mass  .  m  1636. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Estonia  was  I  creed 
to  endure  C^iirlst  Russian  reactionary  rule 
for  two  centuries,  the  Estonian  people 
achieved  an  exceptionally  high  educational 
level  As  stated  In  the  official  publication  of 
the  Central  Statistics  Board  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  were  70  4  per  cent  illiterates 
.unong  the  Inhabitants  .f  Russia  proper  in 
1897.  whereas  illiteracy  in  the  province  of 
Estonia  amounted  to  only  :(  8  per  cent 

At    present    time,   while   Estonia   Is   under 
Soviet    occupation,    the    latest    Soviet    data, 
show  an  overall  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  1  5.  whereas  the  respec- 
tive figure  for  Estonia  is  wnly  o  4  per  cent. 

The  Estonians  can  be  particularly  proud 
if  their  folklore  which  has  won  recognition 
for  Its  originality,  colorful  variety  and  great 
artistic  value  Its  collections  In  the  Folklore 
.\rchive6  in  the  universlty-clty  Tartu  are 
by  volume  and  arrangement  among  the  rlch- 
fst  m  the  world 

As  a  particular  feature  of  Estonian  na- 
•lonal  culture,  gigantic  singing  festivals  are 
held  traditionally  every  five  years  since  1869 
These  unique  concerts  are  performed  by  joint 
choirs  ranging  20.000-25.000  singers,  and 
massed  brass  bands  of  5.000  players  The  au- 
dience on  these  festivals  frequently  exceeds 
100  OTO  people 

Estonians  have  also  achieved  noticeable  re- 
sults m  almost  every  field  of  sports  Inter- 
national Orand  Master  Paul  Keres  is  known 


as  one  of  the  strongest  chessmen  In  the  world 
and  has  won  special  fame  as  a  chess  theo- 
retician. Track  and  field  events,  amateur 
wrestling  and  ball  games  proved  to  be  the 
strongest  points  for  Estonian  athletes.  Several 
world  and  European  records  of  these  sports 
were  held  by  Estonian  sportsmen,  and  the 
wrestler  Krlstjan  Falusalu  Is  In  the  history  of 
mixlern  Olympic  Games  the  flrst  and  only  one 
•  )  obtain  I  1936  In  Berlin)  both  a  gold  medal 
in  heavyweight  and  the  title  of  world  cham- 
pion  in  both  Greco-Roman  and  Free  styles 

One  of  the  sports  In  which  Elstonlans  ex- 
celled was  marksmanship.  In  this  field,  be- 
fore the  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia,  the 
majority  of  world  records  and  titles  of  world 
champions  in  sharpshootlng  belonged  to  Es- 
tonians. As  the  most  notable  achievement 
for  Estonian  marksmen  was  the  winning  of 
the  famed  Argentine  Trophy  In  1937  and  in 
1939.  the  Eistonlan  team  of  marksmen  being 
the  first  und  since  then  the  only  one  in  the 
world  to  win  that  trophy  In  two  consecutive 
competitions  The  Communist  occupant.^ 
confiscated"  that  trophy  from  EJstonlan 
marksmen  and  executed  most  of  them  by  a 
shot  In  the  neck. 

Economy 

.■\lready  before  World  War  I  Estonia  had  a 
remarkable  position  as  an  industrial  countrv. 
especially  in  the  fields  of  cellulose  and  textile 
industries.  For  instance,  the  Narva  cotton 
mills  with  50,000  spindles  were  at  that  time 
the  largest  in  Europe.  During  the  Independ- 
ence p>erlod  Elstonla  exported  electric  mo- 
tors, telephone  apparatuses  and  other  manu- 
factured goods  to  various  countries,  as  well 
.13  cellulose,  canned  food,  candles,  chocolate 
and    liquors    to    the    United    States. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  Estonian  na- 
tional production  lor  export  came  from  lus 
highly  developed  agriculture.  Estonian  but- 
ter and  bacon  competed  successfully  on  the 
world  markets. 

However,  the  greatest  Estonian  Industrial 
achievement  was  the  development  of  the  oil 
shale  Industry  which  produced  fuel  oil,  gaso- 
line, iLsphalt  and  scores  of  other  chemical 
products.  In  North-Eastern  Estonia  there 
exists  a  huge  reserve  of  at  least  5,500  million 
tons  of  oil  shale  which  the  E2stonians  i^t.irtecl 
raining  in  1918  for  ur.e  as  fuel  In  factories 
and  for  railroad  engines.  ."Vs  there  was  no 
known  process  for  distilling  oil  from  oil  shale 
the  Estonians  became  the  pioneers  In  this 
rield  Already  In  1921  a  newly  developed 
cracking  process  was  put  Into  use  und  m  .i 
lew  years  a  large  oil  manufacture  grew  up 
Next  to  Russia  and  Romania.  Estonia  became 
an  important  oil  producing  country  in  Eu- 
rope, satlsiying  its  own  oil  needs  and  ex- 
porting besides  heavy  oils  and  automobile 
gasoline  also  aviation  ga-soline  of  high  quality. 
Since  their  occupation  of  Elstonla.  the 
.Soviets  have  greatly  expanded  that  Industry. 
,ind  are  now  predatonly  exploiting  those  val- 
uable treasures  of  the  Estonian  soil.  Most  of 
the  products  are  being  used  in  furthering 
Soviet  economy,  while  E^stonians  themselves 
are  generally  deprived  of  those  benefits  of 
the  natural  resources  of  their  own  country  ) 

During  Its  Independence  Estonia — due  to 
Its  natural  resources.  Its  highly  developed 
agriculture.  Its  profitable  Industries  and  its 
hard-working  people — was  economically  a 
very  stable  country.  The  best  proof  of  this 
stable  economical  basis  may  be  found  In  the 
Estonian  currency,  which  was  covered  by  59 
per  cent  in  gold  and  foreign  hard  currencies, 
such  iis  the  US  dollar  and  the  British  pound 
sterling. 

On  account  of  the  aforementioned.  Esto- 
nians may  feel  much  satisfaction  and  even 
pride  in  everything  they  had  been  able  to 
attain  in  the  prosperous  climate  of  freedom 
and  independence.  However,  at  present  time 
their  lot  Is  of  the  conquered  and  they  can 
but  pray  to  God  that  Justice  will  prevail  in 
the  world,  and  their  ancient  native  country 
shall  enjoy  freedom  and  Independence  soon 
;\galn 
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Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 24  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Estonia's  independence.  On  that  day,  in 
1918,  these  sturdy  and  stouthearted 
people,  who  had  suffered  more  than  200 
years  under  autocratic  Russian  czars 
and  still  had  not  given  up  their  hope  for 
freedom,  attained  their  national  goal  by 
proclaiming  their  independence  and 
founded  the  Estonian  Republic. 

That  day  marked  a  great  turning 
point  in  their  modern  history.  Prom  then 
on  they  were  free  in  their  beautiful 
homeland,  and  in  freedom  set  up  their 
own  democratic  government.  They 
worked  hard,  and  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  making  their  homeland  a 
model  democracy.  Under  their  dedicated 
leaders  the  importance  of  little  Estonia 
i^rew,  and  in  international  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope they  played  their  role,  especially  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  For  a  while 
they  were  among  the  most  happy  and 
contented  peoples  in  all  Europe.  Peace 
and  prosperity  were  their  goal,  and  they 
attained  these  in  their  homeland.  Then 
suddenly  all  this  was  changed  for  the 
worse,  ushering  in  tragedy  to  them. 

The  Second  World  War  robbed  the  Es- 
tonians of  their  homeland  and  of  their 
freedom,  and  made  them  subjects  of  to- 
talitarian tyrannies.  All  this  happened 
within  1  year  and  the  Estonian  Republic 
became  a  historic  memory. 

On  August  23.  1939,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Nazi  Germany  signed  a  treaty  of 
nonaggression.  This  treaty  was  supple- 
mented by  a  strictly  secret  protocol,  ac- 
cording to  which  Estonia,  Latvia,  part  of 
Lithuania.  Finland,  and  certain  other 
areas  of  Eastern  Europe  were  placed  un- 
der the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Soviet  Union 
imposed  a  treaty  of  alliance  upon  Es- 
tonia, and  by  the  end  of  August  1940,  the 
t  ragic  conversion  of  Estonia  into  a  Soviet 
colony  was  completed.  Since  that  fate- 
ful year  these  once  free  and  gallant 
people  have  not  known  freedom.  For 
nearly  three  decades  they  have  been  suf- 
fering under  Commimist  totalitarian 
tyranny,  maintained  over  them  by  the 
minions  of  the  Kremlin. 

Estonia,  though  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited, will  never  reconcile  herself  to 
the  status  of  a  Soviet  colony. 

This  flagrant  incorporation  of  Estonia 
into  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  and 
never  should  be. 

Fortunately,  today  their  lot  is  some- 
what better  than  it  was  a  decade  ago, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  enjoy  some 
freedoms,"  but  still  theirs  is  an  unen- 
viable lot.  On  the  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  Day 
we  hope  and  pray  for  their  deliverance 
from  Communist  tyranny. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Estonia's  Independence  Day,  we  must 
reaflSrm  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Es- 
tonia for  the  return  of  self-determina- 
tion— their  zeal  for  independence  must 
be  kept  alive  by  our  support.  We  must 
use  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  moral- 
ity, and  world  public  opinion  In  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  free  these  captive  people. 
Living,  as  they  are.  under  the  brutal 
yoke  of  Soviet  Imperialism,  it  is  more 


important  than  ever  that  they  know  of 
our  continuing  fidelity  to  the  ideal  of  Es- 
tonian independence. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  lying  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  adjoined  immediately  on  the  east 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  northernmost  and 
smallest  of  the  Baltic  countries,  Estonia. 
On  February  24,  Estonians  throughout 
the  free  world  will  recognize  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Estonia's 
independence  as  a  democratic  republic. 

In  the  few  short  years  of  her  in- 
dependence, Estonia  advanced  rapidly, 
adopting  a  democratic  constitution,  un- 
dertaking radical  agrarian  reforms,  par- 
titioning the  large  estates,  and  achieving 
economic  and  financial  stability  by  1925. 
Commercially,  Estonia  oriented  herself 
toward  Germany  and  England;  politi- 
cally, toward  her  Baltic  neighbors  and 
the  Scandinavian  nations.  Necessitated 
by  her  tenuous  geographical  location,  as 
her  history  of  domination  by  other  na- 
tions would  readily  testify,  Estonia  nego- 
tiated nonaggression  pacts  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  September  1939.  after 
slightly  more  than  20  years  of  relative 
freedom  from  outside  intervention.  Es- 
tonia was  compelled  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  military 
bases  on  her  islands,  and  less  than  1 
year  later,  she  was  occupied  by  Soviet 
forces  and  forced  to  submit  to  Soviet 
rule.  Save  for  3  years  of  German 
occupation  during  World  War  II,  Estonia 
has  remained  under  the  domination  of 
the  Communist  Soviet  regime. 

Sovletization  of  the  country  was  ac- 
companied by  a  ruthless  reign  of  terror 
to  insure  the  entrenchment  of  the  com- 
munist-style of  government  whose  "suc- 
cess" depends  upon  the  subservience  of 
the  individual  and  the  suppression  of  dis- 
sent. While  other  countries  under  the 
sphere  of  Soviet  Infiuence  have  suffered 
this  same  fate  during  the  last  50  years, 
the  spirit  and  hope  of  those  who  once 
knew  freedom  remain  alive. 

This  deep-seated  reverence  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  the  unrelent- 
ing quest  for  self-determination  Is  aptly 
reflected  by  the  Estonian  World  Council: 

Estonia  thus  oppressed  and  exploited  will 
never  reconcile  herself  to  the  status  of  a 
Soviet  colony.  Soviet  colonialism  is  a  strange 
oddity,  esfjeclally  at  a  time  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
all  peoples  In  the  world  have  found  universal 
recognition  as  the  guiding  Idea  of  this  cen- 
tury's International  life  and  Is  being  placed 
in  practice  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Elstonian  people  are  fighting  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  application  of  these  same  principles 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we  forget  these  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  American  people 
have  and  will  continue  to  stake  their 
lives,  let  us  honor  this  occasion  as  a  re- 
minder that  freedom  will  never  be 
guaranteed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  February  24,  throughout 
the  world,  people  of  Estonian  ancestry 
are  observing  their  Independence  Day. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  people  of  Estonia  de- 
clared themselves  independent  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  created  a  democracy. 

The  freedom  of  the  Estonians  lasted 


but  a  few  years  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  In  the  1940's  this  smaU  country 
was  ravaged  by  the  Armies  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia.  Estonia  re- 
mains in  bondage  to  Russia  today — a 
military-  occupation  which  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized. 

Today  we  pause  to  honor  and  recog- 
nize the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Estonia.  Their  quest  for  liberty  burns 
as  a  fiame  of  hope  to  those  who  are 
enslaved  and  serves  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  mankind. 

It  makes  me  proud  to  salute  the  brave 
people  of  Estonia.  May  those  still  in 
bondage  realize  new  hope  and  couraee 
because  of  this  anniversary.  I  join  those 
of  Estonian  ancestry  in  looking  hopefully 
for  the  day  when  their  country  will  again 
be  numbered  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  February  24,  Americans  of  Es- 
tonian descent  will  observe  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
Unfortunately,  the  brave  people  of  Es- 
tonia are  now  among  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  communism,  and  this  great  day 
in  their  histoi-y  cannot  be  celebrated  in 
their  homeland  because  of  the  tyranny 
of  their  Red  rulers. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves,  there- 
fore, on  this  great  historic  day  for  the 
Estonians,  to  continued  efforts  to  .see  that 
freedom  is  restored  to  these  proud  people 
and  all  the  other  captives  of  communism. 

The  Estonians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence after  the  tsarist  government 
fell  and  from  1918  until  1940.  when  their 
country  fell  to  the  Communist  forces, 
they  enjoyed  a  period  of  freedom  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  reemphasize  that 
the  Estonians  are  a  distinct  nationality 
who  are  at  the  present  time  being  sub- 
jected to  a  most  insidious  form  of  f:eno- 
cide  practiced  by  the  dictators  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  legitimate  world 
opinion  should  rally  behind  these  sub- 
jugated people  of  Estonia. 

In  addition  to  commemorating  these 
national  days  we  must  take  practical 
steps  to  show  our  interest  in  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  captive  people  of 
communism.  I  again  urge  that  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  be 
established. 

I  also  stress  once  more,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  belief  that  the  Voice  of  America 
should  provide  lengthier  and  more  effec- 
tive broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  deliver  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  Estonia.  I  believe 
the  Estonian  people  deserve  the  truth, 
and  the  Voice  of  America  should  be  a  ve- 
hicle for  delivering  it  to  them  to  coun- 
teract the  brainwashing  of  constant 
propaganda  from  their  tyrannical  Mos- 
cow oppressors. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1918  saw  the  end  of  the  bloodiest  and 
costliest  war  known  up  to  that  time. 
Belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  were  glad 
to  see  the  human  carnage  stop,  and  they 
all  welcomed  the  return  of  peace.  To 
some  people  1918  ushered  in  a  new  era: 
it  brought  them  the  reward  for  which 
they  had  been  struggling  for  generations. 
In  that  year  they  regained  their  national 
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Independence-",   iind   the   Estonians  were 
amont,'  them 

These  sturdy  people  had  settled  in 
their  historic  land  lon^  before  the  be- 
Kinnint;  of  our  era.  There,  in  the  north- 
ernmost output  of  Europe,  they  led  a 
quiet  and  contented  but  hardy  and  stren- 
uous life  They  were — and  .still  are — one 
of  the  .smallest  ethnic  groups  in  all 
Europe,  but  they  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  national  identity  and  freedom 

Then  in  1710  they  were  brouuht  under 
the  oppressive  czars  of  Russia  F'or  more 
than  two  centuries  thev  endured  that  de- 
tested autocracy,  and  they  fouuht  at-'ainst 
It  for  their  freedom.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  when  the  czarlst 
regime  in  Russia  was  i:one.  they  felt  free 
and  on  February  24  of  1918.  proclaimed 
their  national  independence. 

That  was  half  a  centry  atjo.  and  today 
independent  Estonia  has  ceased  to  exist. 
After  the  happy  and  ;oyful  two  decades 
of  interwar  years,  Estonia  became  one 
of  the  early  casualties  of  the  last  war. 
and  unhappv  Estonians  were  the  help- 
less victmri  Today  for  nearly  three  dec- 
ades these  stouthearted  people  have  been 
sufTerini;  under  despotic  rule,  during 
most  of  that  time  under  Communist  ty- 
rants Howe\er.  they  still  chensh  their 
national  goal:  their  freedom.  On  the 
5i)tl'i  anniversaiT  observance  of  their  in- 
dependence day  we  fnends  and  sym- 
pathizers join  them  in  the  attainment  of 
their  national  sioal.  tlieir  independence. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker.  Americans 
of  Estonian  heritage  are  lustly  and 
ntzhtly  proud  of  their  past  for  their 
ceaseless  struK^^le  auainst  their  oppres- 
sors. These  daiuitless  and  liardy  people 
lived  under  the  autocracy  of  Russia's 
czars  and  were  persecuted  by  their  cal- 
lous overlords  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies Duniu;  that  time  they  suffered 
and  sacriliced  much  in  their  homeland, 
but  thev  steadfastly  cliuiy  to  their  na- 
tional u'oal:  he  attamment  of  national 
independence. 

They  had  to  await  long  before  the 
realization  of  that  goal.  Finally.  50  years 
ago.  on  February  24,  1918.  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  founded 
the  Estonian  Republic. 

Then  for  about  two  decades,  during 
the  interwar  years,  they  enjoyed  their 
nchly  desei-ved  and  iiard-won  freedom. 
But  this  happy  interlude  was  abruptly 
broken  early  in  the  last  war  Russia 
at;ain — not  the  czars  this  time,  but  Com- 
munist Russia— was  the  villaui.  The  men 
m  the  Kremlin  decided  to  put  an  end  to 
an  independent  and  free  Estonia.  The 
Red  army  invaded  and  overwhelmed 
Estonia  :n  mid-1940:  the  Estonian  \yso- 
ple  lost  their  freedom  and  were  enslaved 
by  their  heartU'ss  cor.querors. 

Since  the  incorporation  uf  Estonia  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  these  freedom-loving 
people  have  not  known  freedom  in  their 
homeland.  They  still  suffer  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  There  cannot  be 
any  talk  of  observing  their  independ- 
ence day  there,  but  we  here  in  this  c:reat 
Republic  join  hands  with  all  Americans 
of  Estonian  heritage,  solemnly  observe 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  and  echo  their  genuine 
patriotic  sentiment  for  freedom  and 
inde^jendence. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE- -A  SYMPTOM  OF 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  DECAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  >Mr. 
PuciNSKi '  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
AsHBKooK  i  IS  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  not 
since  the  infamous  Dreyfus  case  rocked 
high-level  bureaucratic  France  has  there 
been  a  ca.se  oi  coverup  .md  liuplicity  by 
government  to  equal  the  Otto  Otepka 
ordeal 

Tins  courageous  public  servant  has 
been  subjected  to  oilicial  State  Depart- 
ment intimidation,  hara.ssment.  and 
character  as.sassination  But  in  his  in- 
domitable fight  for  vindication  he  is 
bringing  to  light  the  sordid  behmd-the- 
.scenes  intrigue  by  those  constitutionally 
mandated  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy. 
And  he  is  winning,  .slowly  but  surely. 

His  case  gives  a  iienetrating  insight 
into  questionable  State  Department  poli- 
cies which  have  found  lax  security,  fa- 
voritism, subversion,  immorality,  and 
dishonesty  tolerated  if  not  lostered.  while 
at  the  same  time  honest  public  .servants 
are  given  the  kangaroo  court  or  official 
cold-shoulder  treatment.  Wlien  you  study 
the  Otto  Otepka  matter,  you  are  inclined 
to  exclaim.  "No  wonder  we  arc  losing." 

In  a  Department  as  sensitive  as  the 
Department  of  State,  the  issue  of  secu- 
rity, needless  to  say,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  Otepka  case  takes  on 
added  significance,  for  other  .ibu.scs.  as 
noted  above,  have  multiplied  the  dangers 
to  our  national  .security  in  the  present 
life  and  death  struggle  which  now  con- 
fronts us.  In  the  area  of  security  alone, 
one  need  only  review  recent  history  and 
the  irreparable  damage  done  to  other 
free  nations  to  appreciate  the  compelling 
necessity  for  ever-watchful  practices 
here.  We  need  men  such  as  Otto  Otepka. 
Harry  Hite.  and  Edwin  Burkhardt  dUi- 
-^ently  '.^uardin^  our  security,  .md  men  of 
the  strike  of  Stephen  A.  Koczak  and 
David  G.  Nes  implementing  our  foreign 
policy  with  our  national  interests  up- 
permost in  mind. 

I'HILBY.  BIRCESS.  AND  M.fCLEAN 

The  vital  need  for  unbreachable  secu- 
rity procedures  has  been  pointed  up  dur- 
ing the  past  tv.o  decades  by  many  cases 
of  defections,  disappearances,  suicides, 
arrests,  scandals,  and  the  like,  but  no- 
where, not  even  in  the  phenomenal 
Richard  Sorge  case,  have  there  been  .situ- 
ations to  rual  those  of  Harold  ■Kim"' 
Philby.  Guy  Burgess,  and  Don  Maclean. 

These  three  men  managed  to  accumu- 
late well  over  50  years  of  communism  and 
aim  their  spying  eflorts  at  the  heart  of 
both  British  and  .Xmerican  security.  All 
three  were  members  of  the  British  For- 
eign Service  and  all  three  managed  to 
defect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  land  of 
their  allegiance 

This  traitorous  trio  liad  been  won  over 
to  the  Communist  cause  while  at  college 
at  Cambridge  m  the  1930s  All  three 
later  .served  m  the  United  States  as  rep- 
resentatives of  Britain  m  various  capaci- 
ties and  all  were  privy  to  highly  sensi- 
tive information.  Philby.  for  instance, 
was  the  liaison  between  the  British 
Secret  Intelligence  Service  and  the  CIA 
in  the  United  States.  Maclean  served  as 


secretary  of  the  United  States-British 
Combined  Policy  Committee  on  Atomic 
lievelopmcnt.  This  position  i^ave  him 
nearly  unlimited  access  to  the  tightly 
guarded  Atomic  Energy  Commission  file.s 
in  Washington.  Burge.ss  was  at  one  time 
assistant  private  .secretary  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  State  and  in  1948  was  transferred 
to  the  Far  Eastern  Department.  In  1951. 
Burgess  and  Maclean  tied  from  Great 
Britain  and  subsequently  turned  up  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  same  year 
Philby  was  asked  to  resign  from  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  13  years  later  he  too 
found  his  v.ay  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Tlie 
records  of  Burge.ss  and  Maclean  before 
their  defection  were  such  that  former 
CIA  Chief  Allen  Dulles  stated: 

Neither  ;i  Burge.ss  nor  a  Maclean  shouUi 
ever  luive  been  allowed  to  h.ive  anything  to 
do  with  cl.issifled  matters  Even  a  reasonably 
casual  review  ot  their  activities  during  the 
years  before  their  detection  .should  have  re- 
-siUted  in  their  dismissal,  and  Burgess  never 
should   have   been   hired   in   the   lirst  place. 

Vladimir  M.  Petrov.  a  Soviet  MVD 
agent  in  Australia  who  detected  to  the 
West  on  AjJiil  :•;.  1954.  clarihtd  the  back- 
tjroimds  and  activities  of  the  two  spies 
in  these  excerpted  statements  of  sworn 
testimony : 

Buryess  and  Maclean  were  long  term 
•igents  who  had  each  been  independently  re- 
cruited to  work  lor  .Soviet  intelligence  in 
their  .student  days  at  Cambridge  L'niversitv 

Their  tlight  was  planned  and  directed  from 
.Moscow. 

(During  a  period  in  London  alter  the  Wan 
Burgess  was  bringing  cut  brief  cases  lull  i.f 
Foreign  Office  documents,  which  v^-ere  photo- 
graphed in  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  quickly 
returned  to  him. 

Petrov  stated  that  he  received  this  in- 
formation directly  from  an  assistant  in 
the  Emba.ssy.  Filipp  Ki.slitsyn,  who  was 
involved  with  receiving  the  stolen  docu- 
ments. In  fact,  Kislitsyn  was  an  MVD 
cipher  clerk  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  m 
London  and.  Petrov  slated: 

Kislitsyn  used  to  encipher  the  more  urgent 
information  and  cable  it  to  Moscow;  the  rest 
he  !>repared  for  despatch  by  courier  In  the 
diplomatic  bag. 

This  same  Kislitsyn  was  later  recalled 
to  Moscow  and  trained  to  handle  a  spe- 
cial one-man  .section  of  the  top-secret 
archives 

Petrov  continues: 

This  .section  was  devoted  solely  to  the  tzreat 
quantity  of  material  supplied  by  Maclean 
.ind  Burgess  Much  of  it  had  not  even  been 
translated  or  distributed  to  the  .Ministries 
1  oncerned.  but  Kislitsyn  used  to  show  par- 
•ictilar  nles  and  I'ocuments  to  high-ranklns 
officials  who  visited  his  section  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  same  congressional  committee 
vvhicli  received  the  testimony  of  defector 
Petrov  also  reported  what  might  be  a 
totally  impublici^ed  area  of  Donald 
Maclean 

The  committee  reported  that  it  iieard 
in  closed  session  a  number  ot  Americans 
who  testified  to  the  activities  of  Burgess 
and  Maclean  These  hearings  were  de- 
signed to  determine  the  i>o.ssiblc  involve- 
ment of  our  people  here   : 

[The  investigators  have]  the  Identity  of  a 
!;ng  series  of  individuals  who  were  intimates 
(if  the  pair  here  In  this  c<.nnection.  we  ob- 
tained the  desk  pad  of  Alger  Hiss  which  re- 
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vealed  that  Hiss  had  had  a  date  at  the 
British  Emba.ssv  \^-ith  Maclean  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1946 

Concerning  Maclean,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  British  authorities  had 
been  warned  about  his  activities  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  above-mentioned 
date  with  Hiss.  Willard  Edwards,  the 
veteran  reporter  and  columnist  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  the  sixth  of  a  seven- 
part  series  on  Soviet  spies  written  by 
members  of  the  Tribune  staff,  stated: 

General  Walter  Krivltsky.  the  former  chief 
or  Soviet  Milit.iry  Intelligence  in  Western 
Europe  who  had  defected  to  the  West,  had 
already  blown  the  whistle  on  one  Soviet 
agent  in  the  British  foreign  office  who  was 
secretly  tried  and  imprisoned.  He  identified 
.inothcr.  who  turned  out  to  be  Donald  D. 
Maclean,  but  the  British  just  couldn't  be- 
lieve this  information  until  Maclean  fled  to 
Russia  in  1951  with  Quy  Burgess,  another 
diplomat  spy. 

Edwards  also  states  that — 

It  would  have  been  virtually  impossible 
for  Krivltsky  not  to  have  known  of  Philby's 
role. 

.\fter  leaving  Cambridge  in  1933,  Phil- 
by .spent  a  year  studying  German  in 
Vienna,  where  he"  was  recruited,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards'  account.  He  .served  as  a 
courier  to  Hungary  in  his  initial  service 
lor  Russia.  Moreover,  Philby  sealed  his 
Communist  affiliations  on  February  23, 
1934.  in  Vienna  by  marrying  an  Austrian 
woman.  Alice  P^riedmann.  an  avowed 
Communist.  As  previously  stated.  Krivlt- 
sky was  in  charge  of  military  intelligence 
i"  Germany,  Austria,  Holland.  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy  up  until  the  time  of  his 
defection  in  1937. 

According  to  the  Tribune  article,  Kri- 
vltsky had  his  trouble  with  both  the 
British  and  Americans.  The  British  ig- 
nored his  lip  on  Maclean,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  article: 

.Mter  his  first  interview  with  State  De- 
partment officers  In  Washington,  he  learned 
to  his  consternation  that  "everything  I  said 
got  back  to  Moscow  within  48  hours." 

If  other  published  accounts  are  true, 
we  might  still  be  experiencing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  traitorous  trio's  efforts.  The 
Government  Employees  Exchange,  a  re- 
liable bi-weekly  here  in  Washington, 
l)ublished   an   article   on   December   13, 

1967.  describing  a  40-man  team  of  British 
Intelligence  agents  who  9  months  ago 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
under  a  variety  of  "covers"  seeking  in- 
formation. As  the  Exchange  puts  it: 

The  Survey  Team  in  the  United  States  Is 
part  of  a  world-wide  British  Survey  to  root 
out  any  remaining  members  of  the  "tainted 
ireneration"  of  spies  and  traitors  in  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  and  the  secret  services. 
such  as  the  MI  5  i  like  the  FBI  in  the  U.S.) 
and  .MI  6  (like  the  CIA  in  the  U.S.).  the 
source  revealed  This  "tainted  generation" 
produced  the  "notorious  group  of  traitors 
which  included  Harold  Adrian  Kim'  Philby, 
Donald  D  Maclean.  Guy  Burgess  and  George 
Blake."  the  scnirce  revealed  to  The  Exchange. 

Willard  Edwards  in  his  February  II, 

1968,  article  mentioned  above  stressed 
the  same  theme: 

Did  Philby  in  that  period  also  plant  his 
own  men  in  the  CIA  who  may  remain  to  this 
day.  keeping  Russia  informed  of  American 
intelligence  operations?  Is  data  on  American 
pcjiicy  ;.nd  military  activity  in  Viet  Nam  flow- 


ing to  the  Kremlin?  Experienced  mtcUigonce 
men  assert  that  this  possibility  cannot  be 
discounted  and  it  is  known  that  a  review  of 
all  agents  known  to  have  been  in  contact 
with  Philby  has  been  undertaken  since  he 
ended  his  career  as  a  master  spy  with  llight 
to  Russia  in  1963. 

Anyone  who  is  tempted  to  scoff  at  ref- 
erence of  espionage  in  relation  to  the 
present  Vietnam  war  should,  in  all  pru- 
dence, review  one  experience  we  had  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war. 

MAC  ARTHX-R    and    KOREA 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
months  after  the  North  Koreans  had  in- 
vaded South  Korea  in  June  1950,  the 
U.N.  forces  under  MacArthur  smashed 
the  advance  of  the  Communists  with 
the  brilliant  Inchon  maneuver.  The  in- 
vaders were  chased  back  to  the  Yalu 
River  in  disarray  and  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict was  clearly  in  sight.  Thcr.  the  build- 
up of  Chinese  Communist  troops  north 
of  the  Yalu  brought  up  the  question  of 
bombing  the  Yalu  bridges  if  the  Chinese 
Reds  entered  the  fray.  As  hist  jry  has  re- 
corded, MacArthur  was  denied  by  Wash- 
ington the  permission  to  bomb  the  Yalu 
bridges  and  the  Chinese  communication 
lines  in  Manchuria  in  ease  of  necessity. 
General  MacArthur  m  lus  book  "Remi- 
niscences." states  on  page  370: 

For  the  first  time  in  military  hist-ory,  a 
commander  has  been  denied  the  use  of  his 
military  power  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  and  saiety  ot  his  army  To  me  it 
clearly  foreshadows  a  future  tragic  situation 
in  the  Far  East  and  leaves  me  with  a  sense  of 
inexpressible  shock.  It  will  cost  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  and  place  in 
jeopardy  the  entire  army.  By  some  means 
the  enemy  commander  must  have  known  of 
this  decision  to  protect  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation into  North  Korea,  or  he  never  v.ould 
have  dared  to  cross  those  bridges  in  force. 

Again  on  page  374  MacArthur  referred 
to  the  apparent  leak  in  intelUgence: 

That  there  was  some  leak  in  intelligence 
was  evident  to  everyone.  Walker  continually 
complained  to  me  that  his  operations  v^-ere 
known  to  the  enemy  in  advance  through 
sources  in  Washington.  I  will  always  believe 
that  if  the  United  States  had  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  the  effect  that  any  entry  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  in  force  into  Korea  would 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  international  war 
against  the  United  States,  that  the  Korean 
War  would  have  terminated  with  our  advance 
north.  I  feel  that  the  Reds  would  have  stayed 
on  their  side  of  the  Yalu.  Instead,  informa- 
tion must  have  been  relayed  to  them,  assur- 
ing that  the  Yalu  bridges  would  continue  to 
enjoy  sanctuary  and  that  their  bases  would 
be  left  Intact.  They  knew  they  could  swarm 
down  across  the  Yalu  River  without  having 
to  worry  about  bombers  hitting  their  Man- 
churian  supply  lines. 

On  page  375  MacArthur  quotes  Chi- 
nese Communist  Gen.  Lin  Piao  as  later 
stating  in  an  official  Chinese  leaflet: 

I  would  never  have  made  the  attack  and 
risked  my  men  and  military  reputation  if  I 
had  not  been  assured  that  Washington  would 
restrain  General  MacArthur  from  taking  ade- 
quate retaliatory  measures  against  my  lines 
of  supply  and  communication. 

With  recent  disclosures  in  the  British 
press  there  can  remain  little  doubt  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  intelligence 
leak  in  Washington  which  so  benefited 
the  Chinese  Reds.  Philby  arrived  in 
Washington  as  British  liaison  to  the  FBI 
and  CIA  and  in  November  1 950,  Maclean 


came  to  Washineton  as  head  of  the  For- 
eign Office's  American  department.  The 
Washington  Post  of  October  16,  1967,  ex- 
cerpted material  from  the  London  Sun- 
day Times  relating  to  Maclean's  role  in 
the  Korean  affair.  It  stated: 

The  State  Department  account  says  that 
analysis  of  Maclean's  role  at  the  l.me'  which 
credits  him  with  knowledge  of  the  U.S. -Jap- 
anese treaty  negotiations  and  the  Korean 
War  strategy. 

The  .Stale  Department  account  says  that 
Maclean  was  aware  ol  the  critical  Aiiierican 
decision  to  "localize"  the  Korean  contlict. 

Instead  of  the  Korean  war  ending  up 
as  a  short  and  ill-advised  fiasco  for  the 
Reds,  it  turned  into  a  long-drawn-out 
stalemate  so  costly  in  American  lives.  Be- 
cause of  our  no-win  iJoIicy  in  Korea  and 
partly  because  of  the  invaluable  infor- 
mation relayed  to  the  Chinese  Reds,  the 
Korean  war  was  extended  to  July  of  1953 
when  the  armistice  was  .-igned.  American 
losses  over  the  3-year  period  amounted 
to  33.629  battle  deaths.  20.617  other 
deaths,  103.284  nonmortal  wounds  suf- 
fered for  a  total  of  157.530  American 
casualties. 

f.s.  I.NFILIRAIION 

In  the  academic,  foreign  affairs,  and 
liberal  community  the  credentials  of 
George  F.  Kennan  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. In  his  recent  book.  'Memoirs. 
1925-1950"  land  keeping  in  mind  that 
liis  present  view  toward  the  U.S.S.R.  hews 
to  the  "mellowing"  line  Kennan  I'efers 
to  the  purL-e  in  mid-1937  in  which  the 
realistic  "hardliners"  m  the  State  De- 
partment's Russian  division  were  shunted 
aside  by  pro-Soviet  replacements.  He 
states: 

For  here,  if  ever,  was  a  jjolnt  at  which 
there  was  indeed  the  .'-mell  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence, or  stroncly  pro-.Sov:et  influences  some- 
where in  the  Jiigher  reaches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Circumstances  do  not  permit  an  ex- 
tensive treatment  of  difiiculiies  arising 
from  lax  security  ijrocedures  in  our  own 
Government  during  the  war  years  and 
into  the  fifties.  Several  references,  how- 
ever, should  suffice  to  briefly  outline  the 
situation  during  this  i^enod.  On  August 
28.  1953.  the  U.S.  News  L  World  Report 
carried  the  full  text  of  a  report  by  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  concerning 
Soviet  spy  rings  inside  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Here  is  what  this  highly  respected 
national  magazine  stated  in  its  preface  to 
the  text: 

A  Senate  .'ubcommittee  ol  eight — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats — in  a  unanimous  re- 
port declares  that  the  Soviet  Government 
•has  carried  on  a  successful  and  important 
penetration  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  this  penetration  has  liot  been  fully 
exposed." 

Giving  details  of  two  Soviet  spy  rings  and 
intimating  that  there  were  two  other  rings, 
the  subcommittee  traces  the  whole  web  of 
espionage  involving  Alfter  H:ss  and  others. 

Pointing  to  a  contiden::al  memorandum 
from  the  FBI  In  1945  which  warned  President 
Truman  and  other  officials  of  the  existence 
of  these  spy  rings  with  names  of  persons  in- 
volved, the  committee  says  that  despite  the 
FBI  reports  "little  was  done  by  the  executive 
branch  to  interrupt  the  Soviet  operatives  in 
their  ascent  ii..  Government  until  congres- 
sional committees  brought  forth  to  public 
light   the   facts   of    the   conspiracy. 
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One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
subcommittee  stated 

In  general,  the  Communists  who  Infil- 
trated our  Government  worked  behind  the 
scenes — guiding  research  and  preparing 
memoranda  on  which  basic  American  f>oll- 
cles  were  set,  writing  speeches  for  Cabinet 
oiflcers.  influencing  congressional  investiga- 
tions, drafting  laws,  manipulating  admin- 
istrative reorganuatlnns — always  serving  the 
interest  of   their  Soviet  superiors 

At  another  point  the  subcommittee 
observed : 

Thousands  of  diplomatic.  poMtlc<il.  mili- 
tary, sclentlflc,  iind  economic  secreta  of  the 
United  States  have  been  stolen  by  Soviet 
agents  in  our  Government  and  other  persons 
closely  connected  with  the  Communlsla. 

In  view  of  our  past  experiences  in  the 
field  of  internal  security,  It  Is  only 
prudent  that  all  necessary  steps  are 
taken  to  put  into  effect  the  strictest 
sectirtty  measures.  Security  risks  are  not 
confined  to  Communist  agents  or 
sympathizers  alone.  In  addition,  ques- 
tions concerning  false  statements,  im- 
moral conduct,  homosexuality,  intoxica- 
tion, mental  defects,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  covered  by  Executive  Order  No  10450. 
are  criteria  for  security  judgments.  It  is 
not  just  a  question  of  loyalty  but  of  suit- 
ability which  is  important  in  security 
evaluations.  Although  it  is  important  to 
determine  what  degree  of  Communist  in- 
filtration there  is  in  Government,  it  is 
equally  imperative  that  we  know  who  is 
doing  what  the  Communists  want  done, 
for  whatever  reason. 

Of  course,  the  Burgess-Maclean-PhUby 
case  IS  just  one  of  many  examples  here 
and  abroad  of  the  extensive  intelligence 
and  spy  network  which  the  Soviets  have 
perfected  over  the  years  The  New  York 
Times  of  November  10.  1967.  carried  an 
article.  "Structure  of  Soviet  Intelligence 
Unit  Is  Outlined."  in  which  it  is  stated: 

The  soviet  Union  s  State  Security  Commit- 
tee, which  ;s  the  n.^tlon  s  principal  intel- 
ligence -tgenrv.  employs  tiOO  000  to  I  million 
people  inside  and  imtslde  the  Soviet  Union, 
.iccordlng  to  Western  e.snm.ites. 

I  do  not  vvisn  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
It  would  .seem  prudent  'hat  all  necessary 
measures  '.vould  be  effected  to  protect  this 
Nation  from  the  Soviet  Union  s  efforts. 
and  those  of  the  other  Communist  re- 
gimes, to  ;)enetrate  our  security  defenses. 
Unfortunately,  indications  are  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 

THE     OTEPKA     r.\SE 

In  September  1966,  the  .American 
Legion  passed  resolution  No  150  which 
dealt  with  the  Otto  Otepka  ca.se  As  is 
generally  known.  Otepka  was.  and  .still  is. 
nominally  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations.  Department  of  Stale  O.^fic-^- 
of  Security.  State  accused  Otepka  of 
furnishmif  certain  classified  documents 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee Otepka  asked  for  a  hearing  and. 
almost  4  years  later,  the  case  has  yet  to 
be  resolved. 

The  American  Legion  resolution 
stated: 

The  American  Legion  deplores  the  treat- 
ment which  Mr  Otto  P  Otepka  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  superiors  in  the  V  3 
Department  of  State,  and  commends  the 
,\cilon  of  the  Senat*  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee In  Its  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Otepka  case  .^nd  related  matters,  and  in 


Its  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  true  circumstances  surrounding  Mr. 
Otepka's  dismissal  from  his  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  State 

More  recently,  on  November  12.  1967. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour- 
nalism society,  referred  to  the  Otepka 
case  in  a  report  i.ssued  by  its  Advance- 
ment of  FYeedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee. One  pas.sage  from  the  report 
states: 

A  study  of  this  entire  case  mtkes  It  obvi- 
ous that  Che  State  Department  Wtts  mlsuslni? 
,1  claim  of  national  security  for  purposes  >r 
hiding  or  obscuring  the  record  The  record 
'f  'his  case  discloses  a  disgraceful  p.ittern 
if  m.^ccurate  and  misleading  testimony  by 
high  Slate  Department  ofllcl.iis.  These  offl- 
olaLs  gave  Inaccurate  misleading  testimony  In 
connection  with  security  case.s  When  Otepka 
gave  testimony  and  produced  records  proving 
•hat  superiors  had  :ied  under  oath,  the 
superiors  u.sed  unauthorized  eavesdropping 
md  wiretapping  .is  well  is  other  police  state 
meth(X)3  to  try  to  obtain  grounds  for  flrlng 
Otepka. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that: 
FV,r  the  four  years  that  this  case  has  been 
pending  before  the  State  Department  the 
Department  press  office  h.vs  engaged  In  a 
broad  pattern  of  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statement*  to  reporters  .ind  interested  cltl- 
.tens  m  an  effort  to  smear  Otepka  That  .nit- 
rageous  pattern  of  deception  h.^3  continued 
.It  least  through  .August  1967 

The  Otepka  ca.se  is  extremely  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security  Otepka.  an  experienced  officer 
in  the  field  of  .security,  firmly  and  con- 
sistently refused  to  give  the  OK  on  cer- 
tain persons  with  questionable  back- 
-'rounds  This  is  the  crux  of  the  Otepka 
case  In  direct  contrast  to  the  British 
security  officials  in  accepting  Burgess 
.ind  Maclean.  Otepka  placed  our  na- 
'ional  security  above  jmssible  recrimina- 
tions from  highly  placed  Government 
iitficials  In  the  lace  of  the  estimable 
danger  presented  by  the  Soviet  intelll- 
i^ence  network,  the  State  Department, 
instead  of  strengthening  our  security 
.'orces.  has  gone  to  ^reat  length  to  try 
to  remove  an  experienced  and  dedicated 
employee 

The  statements  by  the  two  national 
organizations  mentioned  at;<)ve  are  an  in- 
dication of  the  resentment  lelt  by  many 
.American  citizens  concerning  the  Otepka 
oase  The  American  Defense  Pund  of 
Wood  Dale.  Ill .  lias  been  collecting  con- 
tnbution.s  for  .some  time  now  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  Otepkas  defense.  It  Is 
estimated  that  over  .S-0.000  has  been 
-pent  to  date  by  Otto  Otepka  m  defend- 
ing himself  which  would  not  have  been 
;)ossible  except  lor  the  help  of  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Fund.  If  the  case  finally  goes 
•.o  court,  three  times  this  amount  will 
probably  be  needed  And  who  underwrites 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Department? 
Why  the  American  taxpayer,  of  course. 

There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
case  which  will  eventually  be  drawn  to 
public  attention  The  two  State  Depart- 
ment employees  who  resigned  In  the  face 
of  possible  perjury  charges,  John  Reilly 
and  Elmer  Hill,  have  not  been  brought 
to  account  for  their  possible  perjurious 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  On  .August  8,  1967. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congression- 
al   Relations.    WlUlam    Macomber.    Jr.. 


stated  in  a  letter  in  answer  to  a  con- 
gressional inquiry-: 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  transcript 
of  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  by  Messrs.  John  F. 
Kellly  itnd  Klmer  Hill  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  review  and 
recommendation  on  possible  perjury  charges 
against  these  witnesses. 

When  I  inquired  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  how  the  case  was  progress- 
ing, I  received  this  reply  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.: 

In  respon.se  to  your  letter  «t  October  27 
I9fi7  this  Is  to  advise  you  that  no  perjurv 
charges  .igalnst  former  State  Department 
employees  John  RelUy  and  Elmer  Hill  have 
been  referred  to  the  Department  or  Justice 
for  possible  prosecution. 

When  I  again  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  further  clarification.  I  was 
informed  that  apparently  the  State  De- 
partment was  in  error  and  that  no  tran- 
.script  of  the  testimony  had  been  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse.  Dean  Rusk,  in  a  press  con- 
ference on  January  4  of  this  year,  made 
this  observation  to  Clark  MoUenhoff  of 
the  Cowles  publications  concerning  the 
perjury  charges: 

r  think  this  is  a  decision  for  the  Depart- 
ment .'f  Justice  based  on  the  record. 

f\irthermore,  Mr.  Rusk  did  not  seem 
too  concerned  as  to  whether  the  press 
would  get  an  answer  on  this  issue. 
MoUenhoff  asked: 

Will  we  get  an  answer  on  this  later,  or  not? 

The  Secretary  of  State  responded : 
I  don't  know  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Here  is  the  pertinent  passages  from  the 
exchange  between  MoUenhoff  and  Rusk: 

Q    Mr  .Secretary? 

A    Yes.  sir:' 

Q.  Why  has  the  department  failed  to  ask 
lor  prosecution  for  perjury  of  three  peo- 
ple who  were  involved  in  giving  misleading 
.md  false  testimony  under  oath  un  this  11- 
le^'al  wlretapplnc  ' 

A    I  believe  that  is  a  matter  tor  the— 

W  And  each  of  the  things  I  have  spoken 
■  if  there  are  well  thought  out  and  If  you  want 
to  go  into  any  of  the  terms  of  illegality  and 
so  forth.  I  would  be  delighted  to  discuss  those 
with  vou  Why  haven't  you  taken  action  in 
lour  years? 

A  I  think  this  is  a  decision  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  based  on  the  record. 

Q  Well,  it  has  not  been  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  they  were  informed, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  criminal  division  in  the  last  week  or  two 
has  informed  ,i  member  of  Congress  that  It 
h.as  not  been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice 

A  Well,  this  Is  not  my  recollection  of  It 
four  years  ago   But  nevertheless      .  . 

Q.  Do  you  Intend  to  do  something  about 
that,  or  let  the  Statute  of  Limitations  run 
out.  which  I  understand  Is  a  five-year  statute? 

A  I  will  have  to  take  that  under  advise- 
ment I  dont  know 

Q.  Will  we  get  an  answer  on  this  later,  or 
nof 

.\    I  don't  know  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Otepka  case 
which  demands  attention  is  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
which  the  State  Department  claims  is 
not  a  public  record.  I  am  still  awaiting  a 
reply  as  to  what  classification  marking 
appears   on   the   transcript   and   under 
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what  regulation  the  transcript  classifica- 
tion falls. 

Still  another  matter  In  the  case  calls 
for  further  clarification.  The  State  De- 
partment originally  levied  13  charges 
against  Otepka,  some  of  which  concerned 
the  mutUatlon  of  documents,  a  Federal 
ofifense.  At  the  outset  of  the  hearings, 
State  dropped  the  mutUatlon  charges 
against  Otepka.  One  explanation  of 
State's  sudden  change  of  mind  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change, a  publication  which  has  done 
excellent  work  on  the  Otepka  case,  in  its 
May  31.  1967.  issue: 

The  Informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  Is  Mr.  Jaflfe's  fear  that 
Mr.  Otepka  obtained  p)osltlve  Information 
regarding  the  Identity  of  the  person  actu- 
ally Involved  In  the  "mutilations"  and,  In  the 
event  the  charges  are  maintained  In  their 
present  form,  he  will  be  able  to  expose  the 
persons  at  the  hearings.  In  this  event,  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  persons  so  exposed. 

The  Exchange  continues  with  its  very 
interesting  account: 

In  turn,  these  persons  have  already  indi- 
cated they  win  reveal  the  Identities  of  the 
"top  persons"  In  the  Department  of  State 
who  had  instructed  them  to  "mutilate"  the 
documents  and  to  "plant  them"  In  Mr. 
Otepka's  burn  bags  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried  out 
the  mutilations. 

Tlie  question  naturally  arises  as  to  who 
actually  committed  the  mutilations.  If 
Otepka  is  guilty  of  this  Federal  ofifense, 
then  why  has  the  case  not  been  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department?  Or,  if  Otepka 
is  innocent,  why  have  charges  not  been 
preferred  against  the  real  culprits?  Here 
again,  this  is  another  £ispect  of  the  case, 
which  will  bear  exploring. 

As  the  situation  stands  now.  Otepka 
has  appealed  the  State  Department 
ruling  which  demoted  him  one  grade, 
reprimanded  him  severely,  and  removed 
him  from  his  position  in  the  security 
field.  His  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission asked  that  the  mutilation 
charges  which  were  dropped  by  State  be 
investigated  by  the  Commission.  The  CSC 
ruled  that  only  the  first  three  charges 
made  by  State  could  be  a  part  of  the  ap- 
peal, thereby  eliminating  any  considera- 
tion of  the  mutilation  charges.  In  a  sec- 
ond letter  to  the  Commission  Otepka 
again  requested  that  the  mutilation 
charges  be  made  a  part  of  the  appeal. 

Who  was  guUty  of  the  mutUatlon  of 
the  documents?  At  the  present  time  the 
Lssue  remains  unresolved.  But  we  do  know 
this:  State  has  charged  Otepka  with 
being  "responsible"  for  the  mutilation, 
but  suddenly  dropped  the  charges  just 
before  the  hearings  began.  Otepka  insists 
that  he  is  innocent  of  the  charges  and 
keeps  insisting  that  the  charges  be  In- 
\'estigated.  Under  the  circumstances,  and 
especially  in  view  of  State's  sordid  treat- 
ment of  this  case,  I  would  not  bet  a  de- 
valued dime  on  State's  version  of  the 
mutilations  being  true. 

The  most  complete  summary  of  the  in- 
tricate detaUs  of  the  "get  Otepka"  move- 
ment, the  harassment,  threats,  viola- 
tions of  law  and  Government  regulations, 
security  violations,  and  the  Involvement 
of  high  Department  ofBcials  Is  contained 


in  the  Otepka  brief.  This  lengthy  docu- 
ment tells  the  story  from  Otepka's  point 
of  view  and  served  as  his  summation  at 
the  State  Department  hearing  of  his 
case.  I  made  it  avaUable  through  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  14  of 
last  year  and  since  that  time  it  has  also 
been  presented  for  public  scrutiny  by  the 
editors  of  the  weekly  newspaper  Human 
Elvents.  It  is  an  essential  document  for 
those  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
Otepka's  fight  against  the  Department. 
Of  course  the  most  complete  treatment 
of  the  issue  of  State  Department  security 
and  the  Otepka  case  has  been  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  On  January  7,  1968.  the 
first  part  of  the  report  on  these  hearings 
was  made  public,  with  the  other  three 
sections  being  issued  shortly  thereafter. 
These  repxjrts  are  available  from  the  sub- 
committee or  can  be  purchased  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  For  an  at 
once  depressing  and  infuriating  account 
of  the  Otepka  affair  one  should  procure 
this  complete  report.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  misinformation  disseminated  by 
State  as  it  was  summarized  in  the  sub- 
committee's press  release  accompanying 
part  1 : 

The  Subcommittee's  analysis  of  the  hear- 
ings discloses  that  both  the  Subcommittee 
and  members  of  the  public,  got  both  misin- 
formation, as  well  as  Information  from  State 
Department  officials.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
this  portion  of  Part  I  discusses  how  a  State 
Department  spokesman  quoted  out  of  con- 
text from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Senate  (Watklns  Committee)  on  its 
Investigation  of  former  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy. The  sentence  quoted  out  of  context, 
the  Subcommittee  report  shows,  was  Intended 
to  support  the  Department's  handling  of  the 
Otepka  case  by  stressing  the  President's  pow- 
er to  prevent  public  dissemination  of  sensi- 
tive Information.  As  quoted,  the  Watklns 
Committee  appeared  to  be  saying  that  a 
Presidential  order  would  override  the  right 
of  a  Congressional  Committee  to  obtain  in- 
formation. 

The  subcommittee  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  the  oversight : 

Omitted  from  the  State  Department  quota- 
tion from  the  Watklns  Committee  statement 
was  the  very  next  sentence:  "But  the  Presi- 
dent, we  think,  cannot  (nor  do  we  believe  he 
has  sought  by  any  order  or  directive  called 
to  our  attention)  deny  to  the  Congress,  or 
any  duly  organized  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  and  particularly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate. 
any  Information  even  though  classified,  if  It 
discloses  corruption  or  subversion  in  the 
executive  branch." 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  dis- 
mal record  compUed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Otepka  case. 

The  case  of  Otto  Otepka  is  most  im- 
portant for  another  reason.  As  a  civil 
service  employee,  Otepka  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  Otepka  can  be  subjected  to 
such  disgraceful  treatment  with  impu- 
nity, what  chance  has  any  civU  service 
worker  for  fair  and  honest  treatment? 
How  many  Federal  workers  wiU  be  will- 
ing to  endure  the  anguish  of  a  possible 
4-yeai  contest  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  at  their  owm  expense? 

In  addition,  what  other  atrocious  ven- 


dettas will  State  Department  people  be 
encouraged  to  try  on  recalcitrant  fellow 
employees,  if  the  Otepka  case  is  not 
accorded  a  fair  and  equitable  solution? 
Plainly,  the  virtues  of  individual  respon- 
slbUity,  integrity,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Nation  will  suffer  inestimably. 

Nor  can  one  discount  the  Otepka  case 
as  an  isolated  affair.  Publicity  on  three 
other  cases  suggests  a  pattern  of  State 
Department  discrimination  against  those 
fallen  from  grace  in  that  agency. 

ON     BECOMING     A      "NONPERSON" 

The  fate  of  those  who  dare  to  dissent 
from  the  mood  set  up  by  the  inner  circles 
was  demonstrated  dramatically  in  re- 
cent press  accounts  involving  three  men : 
David  G.  Nes  and  the  two  Otepka  sup- 
porters, Hite  and  Burkhardt. 

Harry  Hite  and  Edwin  Burkhardt  were 
condemned  to  the  State  Department's 
Washington  version  of  "Siberia"  because 
they  had  not  only  worked  under  Otto 
Otepka  in  the  security  office  of  the  De- 
partment but  they  defended  him  against 
the  dismissal  action  of  November  1963. 
There  were  six  men  who  stood  beside 
Otepka  at  this  time.  Hite  and  Burkhardt 
are  the  only  two  still  in  the  Department 
today. 

For  their  sin  against  the  Department 
they  were  detailed  to  the  "special  proj- 
ects staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Aflfairs."  Their  office  was  the  rat-in- 
fested, roach-filled,  condemned.  Annex 
No.  1  and  they  were  alone — especially 
after  their  secretary  demanded  a  trans- 
fer after  finding  a  dead  mouse  in  her 
wastebasket. 

Even  more  disgraceful  than  the  physi- 
cal conditions  was  the  fact  that  after 
the  first  few  months  they  were  given  no 
work.  The  project  was  top  secret,  in  fact, 
so  secret  that  they  were  not  told  what  to 
do  and  at  times  did  not  know  who  their 
superior  was. 

Hite  and  Burkhardt  endured  this  iso- 
lation for  16  months,  all  the  while  send- 
ing memos  to  their  superiors  asking  for 
meaningful  work.  Sometimes  they  got 
answers  but  they  never  received  the  work 
assignments.  And  they  never  save  up. 

As  20-year  employee  Hite  stated: 

We  could  take  everything — the  ostracism. 
the  turning  away  of  heads  of  fellow  em- 
ployees, the  incarceration  in  a  rat-infested 
building — but  the  strain  of  Idleness  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  on  us. 

We  came  to  realize  that  this  was  the  prob- 
able purpose  of  the  treatment — to  break  tis 
down  mentally  until  we  started  shouting  at 
each  other.  It  didn't  work  but  we  don't 
know  whether  It  might  not  have,  eventually. 

Sometimes,  during  the  last  four  years,  we 
found  It  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  was 
happening  in  the  United  States.  I  guess  it 
can't  as  long  as  Congress  and  the  press  are 
around  to  exjjose  what  Is  going  on. 

Only  through  Congress  and  the  press, 
specifically  Senators  Williams,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  HicKENLOoPER.  of  Iowa,  and 
Congressman  Gross,  of  Iowa,  and  Wil- 
lard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
was  enough  heat  put  on  the  Depart- 
ment and  enough  words  printed  to  force 
the  officials  at  State  to  pull  these  two 
men  out  of  Annex  No.  1  and  reassign 
them. 

Until  the  press  exposed  the  fate  of 
these  "nonpersons."  and  until  these 
three  Members  of  Congress  acted,  there 
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was  no  chance  of  relief  for  them  We 
must  now  wait  to  see  if  the  Department 
really  does  awe  them  nieanuiKful  as- 
signments and  whether  they  are  aKain 
placed  m  positions  which  iequire  use  of 
their  special  abilities  in  the  field  of  se- 
curity 

In  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
isolation  of  Hue  and  Burkhardt.  the 
\Va>hink!ton  Evening;  Star  editorialised 
that — 

While  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Secretary  of 
rit.ite  had  an  active  hand  In  this  particular 
bit  of  shoddv  business  .  .  he  cannot  be 
absolved  of  all  responsibility 

The    Star    continues   in    Us   editorial. 

Dean  Rusks  Siberia"; 

We  xte  uilking  about  the  cise  of  two  men — 
Harry  M.  HUe  and  Edwin  A  Burkhardt — 
who  were  exiled  in  the  State  Department 
after  testifying  truthfully  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  :n  the  Otto  Otepka  case.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  argue  the 
merits  nf  the  Otepka  case  We  think  he  got 
t  raw  deal,  but  his  case  Is  still  going  through 
the.ifipeal  process. 

Not  so  with  Messrs.  Hlte  and  Burkhardt. 
whose  resiifctlve  yearly  salaries,  inciden- 
tally, .ire  *I5,J04  .^nd  912^89 — all  coming  out 
of  the  pockets  of  ihose  of  us  who  pay  fetleral 
taxes. 

In  1965.  after  testifying  under  .jath  In  the 
Otepka  case,  and  no  one  duputes  their 
veracity,  they  were  sent  by  vtime  State 
Dep.u-tment  mover  and  shaker  to  the  depart- 
ment's version  of  Siberia.  They  were  left 
there  with  nothing  to  do  except  to  twiddle 
their  thumbs  Presumably,  the  hope  was 
that  this  would  force  them  to  resign 

They  did  not  resign,  however,  und  Dela- 
ware's Republican  Senator  John  J  Williams, 
w^ho  Wis  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Senates  action  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case, 
tinelly  moved  in 

Senator  Williams  threatened  to  insist  upon 
the  removal  from  jfflce  of  the  superior  of  the 
exiled  men  unless  they  were  given  useful 
assigrunents.  Not  surprisingly,  something 
happened  at  State,  and  the  Hlte-Burkhardt 
te.im  now  is  .tt  work  on  new  jobs 

This  would  not  have  happened  except  lor 
the  mtcrventlcn  of  Senator  Williams  And 
while  we  realize  that  Dean  Rusk  has  other 
.md  mure  import.iiit  mutters  n  his  hands, 
we  think  he  should  issign  one  if  his  aides 
to  and  out  who  makes  the  .isslgnmeiits  to 
Sitjerla"  in  his  department,  and  that  he 
.•-hiuld  then  take  the  action  which  the  de- 
velopments :n  this  outrageous  case  so  plainly 
indicate. 

The  problems  encountered  by  State  De- 
partment Foreign  Service  Officer  FSO  ' 
David  G  Nes  are  more  subtle,  but  stnk- 
int;ly  similar. 

Nes  ran  ayainst  the  grain  of  the  State 
Department  clique,  first  in  Saigon  and 
later  while  Charue  d'AfTairs  at  the  US 
Embassy  in  Cairo,  wiiere  he  was  sta- 
tioned from  June  1965  until  he  resigned 
etTective  Januaiy  31  of  this  year. 

Regardless  of  the  policy  diflerences  in- 
volved, the  Nes  resignation  tends  to  show 
what  happens  when  an  FSO  crosses  the 
establishment. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  7 
stated: 

Disenchanted  with  political  leadership" 
of  the  State  Department  In  handling  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East  and  his  relegation 
to  meaningless  jobs  .-ince  the  Israeli-Arab 
war  caused  him  to  quit  the  Foreign  Service 
alter  -'6  years.  David  O.  Nes  said  today.  Nes 
made  clear  In  an  interview  today  that 
Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  Under  Secretary,  were  his  prin- 


cipal  targets,  but  hU  criticism  extended  to 

President  Johnson 

Nes  returned  to  Washington  and  soon 
realized  that  his  career  had  \irtually 
ended.  He  quit  because,  m  his  words: 

No  one  wants  to  sit  at  taxpayer's  expense 
doing  nothing 

It  appeared  that  Nes  ini^ht  have  be- 
come another  Hite  or  Burkhardt  and  a 
passible  rea.son  can  be  seen  in  another 
paragraph  from  the  Sun. 

Nes  had  criticized  the  appointment  of 
Richard  Nolle  to  the  top  post  in  Cairo 
The  Sun  reveals: 

Nes  feared  his  evaluation  of  Nolte  as  an 
.iniateur  diplomat  earned  him  the  hos- 

illlly  of  Katzenbach.  a  Nolle  roommate  at 
Oxford.  In  any  >.ase.  Katzenbach  did  not 
want  to  see  Nes  when  he  returned  from 
Cairo. 

Tile  meaningless  assignments  fol- 
lowed, as  they  had  for  Otepka.  Hite,  and 
Burkhardt  Nes.  with  no  appeals  re- 
course to  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion. 
was  m  the  same  position  as  Koczak  and 
got  out. 

Tilt    KiK"£,\K    CASE 

It  is  not  a  secret  that  the  challenge  of 
'cleaning  up  the  State  Department"  has 
been  avoided  by  a  lon^  succession  of 
Presidents  And  it  is  equally  disturbing 
that  an  equal  number  of  Conijresses  have 
also  shunned  this  needed  job, 

When  It  happens,  and  it  must  eventu- 
ally, the  housecleaning  of  the  State  De- 
paitment  must,  of  course.  bcKin  in  pcr- 
.sonnel  procedures  It  is  this  area  where 
the  cliques  infiltrate,  control,  and  sur- 
vive It  IS  here  that  dissenters  can  be  ex- 
cluded and  followers  promoted,  mistakes 
covered  up.  and  injustices  hushed 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  a 
British  .system  that  brought  Burgess. 
Philby.  and  Maclean  into  its  Foreign 
SerMcc  because  they  were  of  the  right 
family,  school,  and  club,  also  has  a  coun- 
terpart within  the  citadel  of  Foggy  Bot- 
tom Their  purposes,  too.  are  the  .same: 
to  promote  'insiders"  and  provide  a  firm 
basis  of  self-support. 

The  system  is  such  that  the  heart  of 
the  State  Department,  th?  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel,  can  be  subjected  to  gross 
injustices,  fired — State's  term  is  ".se- 
lected out"— and  be  excluded  from  their 
chosen  lob  without  recourse  to  any  type 
of  just  appeal.  The  threat  of  such  ad- 
verse action  hanus  daily  over  the  heads 
of  e>ach  FSO.  and  is  undeniably  more 
tenuously  supported  over  the  heads  of 
conscientious,  dedicated  men  who  arc. 
nevertheless,  outside  the  ruling  groups. 

Right  to  appeal  would  seriously  hinder 
the  ruthless  and  unwarranted  "selection 
out"  weapon  used  ia  the  State  Depart- 
ment Without  appeal  there  is  a  de- 
plorable tendency  to  follow  along."  "not 
rock  the  boat."  and.  in  efTcct.  subordinate 
one's  better  judgment  for  the  .sake  of 
one's  position 

.As  stated  by  John  F  Grincr.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  before  the  Pell  subcom- 
mittee studying  appeals  procedures: 

There  has  always  been  a  problem  In  the 
Foreign  Service  that  individual  foreign  serv- 
ice ofBcers  subject  to  and  threatened  by  •'se- 
lection out",  without  any  procedures  for  for- 
mal  appeal,   might  conclude   that  for   their 


own  survival  in  the  service  It  was  more  to 
their  advantage  to  approve  the  policies  indi- 
cated by  their  superiors  rather  than  to  make 
riTiimmendatlons  which  iire  the  resxilt  of 
tr. lined  investigation  and  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  Griner  also  quoted  Gov.  W.  Averell 
Harriman  on  "selection  out"  procedurts: 

Here  again,  in  the  process  of  •selection 
out,"  the  application  of  the  system  can  be 
more  fairly  applied  I  have  noted  that  men 
have  been  given  low  latings  beciiuse  they 
haven't  gotten  nlong  with  one  individual 
when  others  have  given  them  hltjh  ra tint's 
If  a  man  happens  to  be  Judged  at  a  time  when 
he  has  worked  for  a  man  who  doesn't  under- 
stand him  or  disagrees  with  his  view  he  niav 
be  selected  out "  for  reasons  which  .ire  nut 
sound. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  I  tliink  more  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  who  writes  the 
efficiency  reports  on  Foreign  Service  Ulticers 
I  went  over  some  of  them  a  while  ago.  and  In 
one  case,  I  found  that  in  recent  years,  one 
•nan  h.id  been  put  l.i  the  lowest  2.^  percentile 
during  two  years,  and  In  another  two  years, 
he  had  been  put  in  the  top  10  percentile.  It 
was  the  same  man.  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  Service  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
he  had  not  changed  his  ways  or  his  Judg- 
ments, but  he  worked  for  a  different  boss. 

Mr.  Griner  al.so  quotes  a  report  !;re- 
pared  by  Yale  professor,  Chris  Aruyris. 
which  must  liave  bubbled  the  mire  in 
Foggy  Bottom.  It  is  t\en  more  blunt. 

The  Argyiis  report,  based  on  a  series 
of  conferences  m  1965  with  60  senior  For- 
i-v-n  Service  officers — many  of  them  Am- 
bassadors or  deputy  chiefs  of  mi.ssio:vs. 
that  is.  the  "cream  of  the  Foremn  Serv- 
ice ' — also  confirms  our  views  about  the 
harmful  professional  impact  which  "se- 
lecti.m  out"  without  an  appeals  proce- 
dure has  on  Foreign  Scrtice  officers.  In 
his  study,  entitled  "Some  Causes  of  Or- 
ganuational  Ineffectiveness  Within  the 
Department  of  State."  Professor  Ai'jyns 
stated  that  after  officers  iiad  been  m  the 
P'oreian  Service  for  a  few  years,  they 
"soon  came  to  write  careful  and  innoc- 
uous memos  ";  to  'round  the  .sharp  cor- 
ners off  the  telecrams  ":  they  al.so  "learn 
not  to  make  waves  ":  they  "minimize  risk 
taking";  they  "fear  taking  responsibil- 
ity ":  they  "play  the  '-^^ame.  " 

One  officer  told  Profes.sor  Argyris  the 
following : 

All  this  talk  on  being  '  pen  ,ind  leveling  is 
nice— and  I'm  for  motherhood,  too.  But,  I 
ran  tell  you.  if  you  get  the  reputation  of 
liavlng  lost  some  important  battles — no  one 
wants  a  loser  The  word  pets  uround  and  you 
have  been  ruled  oiT  the  promotion  lists  Soon 
you  learn  If  you  want  to  get  back  on.  be  less 
open  and  less  candid. 

Pressures  to  fall  into  line,  pressure 
from  the  top  of  the  clique,  will  ultimately 
affect  both  foreign  policy  and  security. 
The  most  well  known,  and.  probably  the 
most  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
publicity  and  effect,  is  the  case  of  Ste- 
phen A.  Koc/.ak.  In  .'^electing  out  Koczak 
th.e  State  Department  imcovered  a  case 
of  both  loose  security  and  poor  policy 
management 

In  outlining  the  Koczak  case  it  will  be 
helpful  to  work  from  the  present  into  the 
past. 

Stephen  Koczak  is  today  a  "selected 
out"  Foreign  Service  officer  who  knows 
he  has  been  wronged,  and  is  doing  his 
level  best  to  gain  vindication.  In  other 
words,  he  is  putting  up  a  fight  against 
the    State    Department    Establishment. 


I 
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One  can  only  guess  at  how  many  good 

men  do  not  fight. 

Koczak  was  "selected  out"  of  the  State 
Department  in  1966  after  19  years  as  a 
\ttt'ran  FSO.  An  honor  graduate  of 
Harvard,  Trenton-born  Koczak  gained  a 
measure  of  international  fame  in  1949 
when  he  was  expelled  from  Hungary  by 
the  Communists  after  they  charged  that 
he  served  as  the  intermediary  between 
Ilunuarian  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the 
US   Minister  to  Budapest. 

Koczak  began  to  have  his  $18,000-a- 
year  .lob  pulled  out  from  under  him  while 
serving  as  head  of  the  iwlitical  section 
reporting  on  Communist  East  Germany 
in  Berlin  in  1S60-G1.  Involved  against 
Koczak  are  persons  directly  connected 
■Aith  the  notorious  "Warsaw  sex  and  spy 
cases"  including  the  celebrated  Scarbeck- 
Di.scher  .scandal.  Scarbeck.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  second  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw.  Poland.  After 
being  surprised  in  bed  with  his  mistress, 
Scarbeck  agreed  to  collaborate  with  the 
Polish  Government  It  was  here,  too.  that 
the  Marino  guard  was  compromised  by 
female  Communist  intelligence  officers 
and  the  Emba.ssy  thoroughly  bugged  by 
the  Communists. 

Koczak  came  to  Berlin  in  1960  follow- 
int;  a  promotion  and  assignment  for  the 
State  Department  after  "brilliant"  work 
111  Israel  where  lie  was  stationed  during 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1955.  He  was  made  head 
of  ti'.e  political  section  as  well  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Eastern  Aflairs  at  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion in  Bt'rlin. 

Koczaks  immediate  superior  was 
Thomas  A.  Donovan,  who  was  reportedly 
transferred  to  Berlin  in  September  of 
1960  because  of  allegations  made  by  U.S. 
Marine  i^  uards  v.!;o  implicated  him  in 
illicU  associations  with  Polish  women 
.suspected  of  ben.g  Polish  agents.  Rank- 
ing as  head  of  the  U.S.  mission  and  the 
superior  of  both  men  v.as  E.  Allan  Light- 
iier.  later  Ambassador  of  Libya  and  now 
Deputy  Commandant  of  the  National 
War  College.  In  between  Lightner  and 
Donovnn  v.as  Howard  Tiivers. 

Following  his  sudden  transfer.  Dono- 
\an  still  kept  ties  with  Warsaw.  Koczak 
frequently  traveled  from  West  Berlin 
into  East  Berlin  on  official  trips.  His 
boss.  Donovan,  'vvould  go  with  him.  From 
East  Berlin.  Koczak  discovered  that 
Donovan  would  place  calls  to  Commu- 
nists in  Warsaw.  These  calls  were  never 
reported  by  Donovan  to  colleagues  in 
West  Berlin,  nor  were  they  reported  to 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  in  Warsaw,  the 
receiving  end. 

Koczak's  career  as  a  Foreign  Service 
'ifficcr  started  toward  its  ond  when,  in 
addition  to  the  phone  calls,  Donovan 
made  an  unauthorized  trip  to  Warsaw  at 
the  exact  time  when  Khrushchev,  aided 
by  the  Poli.sh  Government,  launched  his 
drive  to  expel  the  United  States  from 
Berlin.  This  was  too  much  for  Koczak 
who  reported  the  breaches  of  security 
and  of  orders  to  Howard  Trivers.  deputy 
chief  of  the  mi.ssion  in  West  Berlin  and 
Donovan's  superior. 

By  asking  Trivers  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Ambas.sador  Beam  the  phone 
calls  and  the  una-iilhorized  trip  of  Dono- 
van, what  Koczak  termed  the  "excep- 
tional circumstances  of  my  superior's — 
Donovan's — telephone  calls  and  his  un- 


authorized trip  to  Warsaw."  Koczak  was 
rewarded  with  an  exceptionally  low  effi- 
ciency rating. 

Koczak  has  stated  that  he  clioso  going 
over  his  boss'  head  with  the  jjroblem 
after  facing  this  dilemma:  if  he  kept 
silent  about  the  clandestine  trip  and 
phone  calls,  he  might  be  party  to  a  secu- 
rity risk;  if  he  chose  to  talk  with  Trivers. 
he  would  be  a  ".squealer."  Ironically, 
nothing  happened.  There  was  no  reac- 
tion from  Trivers,  so  Koczak  decided  to 
go  even  one  higher,  to  Lightner.  But.  to 
his  dismay,  both  Trivers  and  Liahtncr 
advanced  the  argument  that  Donovan 
had  taken  advantage  of  lower  telephone 
rates  in  East  Berlin.  Presumably,  there 
was  no  justification  advanced  for  the 
unauthorized  trip  and  this  item  was 
merely  suppressed. 

Characteristically,  Koczak  learned 
that  Trivers  had  not  informed  Ambas- 
sador Beam  of  Donovan's  activities,  and 
had  even  failed  to  inform  Lightner. 

Information  compiled  in  the  \ears 
since  have  indicated  that  Koczak  was 
definitely  up  against  one  of  the  cliques 
within  the  State  Department  and  it  was 
probably  futile  to  attempt  ^o  maintain 
good  security  if  it  meant  danger  to  an 
"insider." 

Although  Koczak  had  been  in  the  top 
10  percent  of  the  personnel.  Donovan 
gave  him  the  low  rating  in  1961  and  an 
even  lower  rating  in  1962.  Koczak  was 
told  in  March  1963  that  he  had  been  "se- 
lected out."  in  his  case,  retired.  Althouuh 
he  fought  for  and  gained  reinstatement. 
the  State  Department  came  back  in  1964 
with  another,  and  final,  decree  which 
even  letters  to  the  President  could  not 
overrule. 

The  security  involved  in  Donovan's 
calls  and  visits  to  Warsaw,  and  the  fact 
that  nothing  was  done  about  the  breach, 
indicates  the  overriding  considerations 
which  insiders  can  ii.-e  to  shore  up  the 
failings  of  one  of  their  boys. 

While  Koczak  was  retired.  Donovan 
was  given  a  good  assignment  in  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search, even  in  the  face  of  serious 
charges  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Warsaw  scandal — and  therefore  shipped 
to  Berlin — and  subsequently  continued 
his  contacts  with  the  Polish  Communists. 
It  has  been  reported  also  that  while  in 
Warsaw.  Donovan's  apartment  was 
"bugged"  by  Pohsh  intelligence,  Soviet 
intelligence,  and  even  the  CIA. 

In  addition  to  Donovan's  continuation 
in  State  positions,  Trivers  and  Lightner 
are  also  going  their  merry  ways:  Trivers 
is  now  the  consul  general  in  Zurich. 

The  reasons  why  Donovan  was  not 
fired  after  his  Warsaw  escapades,  and 
why  Trivers,  Lightner.  and  Ambassador 
Beam  run  such  similarly  loose  ships,  can 
only  be  that  they  are  a  few  of  the  in- 
siders. It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Beam,  Lightner,  and  Trivers  all  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  within  a  year  of 
each  other.  In  fact,  common  usage  has 
come  to  identify  one  of  the  cliques  in  the 
State  Department  as  the  "Henderson- 
Princeton  pack."  The  Henderson  here  is 
the  former  Under  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration, Loy  Henderson,  ■who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  engineered  the  reassign- 
ment of  Donovan  from  Warsaw  to  Berlin 


following  a  request  to  this  effect  from 
Trivers  and  Lightner. 

Although  Koczak  has  come  uj;  ai;ainst 
the  power  oi'  this  inside  tiroup.  l.e  also 
appears  to  have  cau.sed  another  ! action 
dire  concern;  this  group  having  the  title 
of  the  "Macy-Crockett  camp." 

The  security  jn-oblems  posed  by  these 
self-promotinL;  groups  are  obvious.  Less 
obvious  is  the  jiroblem  of  poor  policy 
.iudgments  which  can  be  fosterod  by  cx- 
cludins  some  officers  or.  at  the  lea.'-t,  dis- 
regarding thou-  individual  .judgments. 
Again,  the  ca.se  of  Stephen  Kc^czak  as  an 
example. 

Kocz'.ik.  in  his  jjosition  as  political  offi- 
cer, predicted  that  the  Borlm  wall  was 
•joing  to  be  built,  and  presumably  i)as.sed 
his  in-edictions — with  .iustificalions — on 
to  his  superiors.  On  August  12  Koczak 
was  talking  with  a  news  correspondent 
and  stated  that  he  would  not  be  .-ur- 
pri.sed  if  the  Communists  began  the  v,-all 
the  next  day.  It  would  seem  that  while 
the  administration  was  shocked  when 
the  wall  did  go  up  the  next  day.  Koczak's 
information  and  evaluation  should  have 
forewarned  Washington  of  this  possibil- 
ity. Granted,  luck  was  involved  but 
there  was  al.so  sound  judgment  and  ef- 
ficient, if  not  brilliant,  work  behind 
the  statement.  One  ran  only  assume 
that  the  clique  did  not  approve  in  some 
v.ay  and  the  information  was  never 
!)assed  on  or  inoperly  examined 

Few  will  ever  know  what  action  might 
have  been  taken  had  the  Bcrhn  wall 
been  jilaniiod  for  and  an  effective  coun- 
termeasure  readied. 

At  the  center  ol  tne  Koczak  case  is  the 
misuse  of  the  officiency  report  .\vstom. 
now  (  xranded  to  include  the  so-called 
dev'lopmcnt  appraisal  report.  In  the 
,-ast  it  has  been  a  secret  item,  and  in 
Koczak's  case  lie  charrcs  that  his  rec- 
ords were  manipulated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent— in  attempts  to  justify  h.is  ■-elec- 
tion out  after  y'.;ars  of  service  in  the  top 
10  percent — that  its  contents  v, ere  in 
>art  dcsti'ovod.  ior::erios  made  arid  hack- 
dated  Lihd  ihvv.  substituu-d  lor  oni^r.ials. 
In  addition.  Koczak  charges  that  his  file 
contained  a  statement  that  he  iiad  read 
the  I'uU  roport  when,  in  lact.  he  had  not. 

Tiie  new  development  apprai.sal  re- 
port has  been  made  available  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned  only  since  June  1967. 
and  tliis  action  by  the  State  Department 
came  only  after  pressure  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees which  stated  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  that  the  report  was 
startling,  dangerous,  and  secretive.  But 
even  now  the  report  can  be  seen  only  in 
Washington  and  even  at  that,  the  writer 
cannot  be  confronted  by  the  person  who 
may  be  charged.  For  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  overseas,  it  may  be  years  before 
he  even  sees  his  report.  This  assumes 
that  State  will  continue  to  allow  officers 
to  read  the  report  even  under  these 
highly  limited  conditions. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment appraisal  report  is  today  the  prin- 
cipal criterion  on  which  promotion  or  se- 
lection out  is  based.  Here  again  are  Mr. 
Griner's  statements,  this  time  on  the  re- 
port and  the  selection  boards  which  pass 
judgment.  As  can  be  seen,  not  only  is  the 
report  an  atrocious  weapon,  but  the  hor- 
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ror  Is  compounded  by  the  buiJt-ln  Inade- 
quacies of  the  selection  board: 

We  have  also  carefully  examined  ihe  meth- 
odg,  procedures,  and  composition  of  the  Se- 
lection Boards  which  rate  officers  for  "selec- 
tion out"  da  well  as  promotion  At  the  outset 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Boards  are  primarily  composed  of  For- 
eign Service  Officers  whose  own  future  as- 
signments, careers  and  promotions  may  very 
well  depend  on  the  way  they  perform  on 
these  Selection  Panels  This  alone  Is  itself 
already  a  situation  which  needs  safeguards 
through  an  appeals  procedure  to  prevent  bias 
and  favoritism  Not  )nly  is  the  composition 
of  the  Panels  a  matter  of  criticism,  but  the 
Boards  procedures  are  unsystematic,  hap- 
hazard, and  we  believe  unenlightened  We 
are  told  that  hundreds  of  efficiency  records, 
each  containing  up  to  .ts  many  as  twenty 
Individual  annual  and  ither  reports,  are  as- 
sembled for  each  Pane!  To  these  are  added 
further  hundreds  of  so-called  Development 
Appraisal  Reports,  whose  illegal  institution 
we  have  already  condemned  in  the  past 
Moreover,  none  of  the  Development  Appraisal 
Reports  written  In  the  past  three  years  were 
seen,  we  Wish  to  note,  at  the  time  i>f  writing 
by  the  Officers:  many  have  not  been  seen  In 
the  interval  Some  may  never  be  leen  by  the 
officers  being  rated 

All  this  vast  assemblage  of  unseen,  un- 
systematic material  Is  given  to  the  respective 
Panel  for  each  class;  each  of  the  five  or  six 
Panel  members  then  proceeds  to  I5  or  '^ 
ol  these  heaps  of  records,  sorting  them  Into 
three  piles-  one  pile,  usually  approximately 
ten  per  cent,  is  accumulated  for  persons  ten- 
tatively considered  for  promotion;  one  pile, 
al-o  usually  -ipproxlmately  ten  per  cent,  is 
for  Officers  tentatlvelv  considered  for  selec- 
tion 'Ut  ■  And  a  third  pile  usually  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent,  is  put  away  not  to  be 
read  again  unless  some  -pecial  message  f 'nies 
from  the  personnel  office  .suggesting  the  re- 
reading of  certain  files  These  will  be  neither 
promoted  nur     selected  out"  that  vear. 

Cimments  we  have  recel-, ed  trom  Panel 
members  Indicate  that  dreariness  boredom 
and  fatigue  soon  overtakes  them  None  of  the 
persons  being  rated  fver  appears  individ- 
ually— the  names  thus  are  faceless  No  one 
knows  for  sure  whether  the  reports  them- 
selves are  ace  irate  or  not  No  one  can  even 
meaningfully  aslc  whether  the  reports  are 
authentic,  or.  as  one  person  has  publicly 
charged,  whether  they  sometimes  contain 
even  forgeries 

It  is  important  that  Stephen  Koczak 
have  his  day  in  court  against  his  accuser 
but  his  case  points  up  more  than  just  one 
man  fighting  the  establishment.  It  also 
reveals  the  ■'=;ystem  "  It  is  this  system 
within  the  State  Department  which  must 
be  the  target  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
through  elimination  of  this  system  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  served 
will  gain  better  foreign  policy,  tighter 
security,  and  surer  persormel  practices 

The  Koczak  case  demonstrates  verj- 
pointedly  the  urgent  need  for  an  ad- 
ministrative appeals  procedure  outside 
the  Department  of  State  similar  to  that 
given  civil  service  personnel  As  the  sit- 
uation now  stands.  P'oreign  Service  of- 
ficers who  are  tired  or  "selected  out"  have 
no  alternative  but  to  go  to  court  to  seek 
a  redress  of  grievances  If  an  ofBcer  can- 
not pay  the  costs  of  court  action,  his  final 
recourse  is  eliminated. 

Obviously,  an  appeals  procedure — de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  reputation  and 
personal  integrity  of  FSO's  while  at  the 
same  time  guarding  the  professionalism 
of  the  Foreign  Service — is  in  urder  This 
too,   would   serve   as   assurance    to   the 


public  that  the  laws  and  regulations  are 
being  observed  by  the  Department.  All 
these  are  important  in  maintaining  pub- 
lic confidence  in  our  foreign  establish- 
ment and  in  carrying  out  the  publics 
mandate  Inasmuch  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  have  not 
submitted  any  plans  for  setting  up  an 
adequate  appeals  procedure.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  submit  legislation  to  this 
end,  and  I  am  now  working  on  this 
approach 

OTHER    U.S.    CASES 

If  Uie  State  Department  would  expend 
as  much  energy  in  ridding  its  ranks  of 
.-.pcurity  risks  as  it  has  in  the  Otepka  and 
Koczak  cases,  the  Philbys  and  Macleans 
might  not  he  of  such  importance  Clark 
MoUenhoff,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  wir^ning 
reporter  f^r  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Reg- 
ister, and  one  of  America's  most  fearless 
reporters,  listed  14  cases  in  the  Retiister 
if  October  4,  1967,  wherein  violations  of 
-ecurity  procedures  were  charged  Here 
again  it  must  be  stressed  that  security 
risks  are  not  confined  to  Communist  affil- 
iations or  .sympathies  alone.  Issuing  of 
false  statements,  immoral  conduct 
homo.sexuality,  intoxication,  and  mental 
defects  are  bases  lor  adverse  .security 
uidgments.  Among  the  violations  men- 
tioned by  MollenhofT  are  these: 

1  A  security  i>fficer  stationed  In  Athens 
Greece,  who  f.Uled  to  report  .1  large  number 
if  security  violations  yet  was  .ippolnted  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  Division  of  -Security  Evalua- 
tions at  the  State  Department 

2.  A  security  officer  who  withheld  Informa- 
tion from  his  superiors  concernine  the  loss 
of  classlQed  documents  by  an  American  am- 
bassador. The  officer  was  not  censured  and 
was  promoted  to  be  a  top  lieutenant  of 
Rellly, 

3  A  security  officer  stationed  In  Moscow 
who  permitted  himself  to  be  enticed  Into  the 
apartment  of  .1  Russian  wuman.  .in  .tgent  for 
the  secret  police  The  secret  police  used  con- 
cealed cameras  to  photograph  the  American 
and  his  nude  companion  and  tried  to  get  him 
to  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union  He  never  was 
criticized  or  disciplined 

4  A  fi. reign  ;ervice  '  tftcer  who  .idmit'td  t  j 
security  officers  and  State  Department  medi- 
cal authorities  that  he  had  engaged  m 
homosexual  acts  The  medical  officers  found 
him  unfit  to  serve  abroad  because  In  their 
JudKinent  hla  homosexual  tendencies  made 
,'.ini  .1  potential  security  risk  He  was  sent 
;br  «ad.  I'lowever,  and  was  assigned  to  a  crit- 
ical   post   behind   the   Iron   Curtain 

5  A  foreign  service  officer  stationed  in  Mex- 
ico ind  Caracas.  Vene^uela,  who  was  gulltj 
of  I  series  of  incidents  of  sexual  misconduct, 
including  an  afTalr  with  the  wife  of  the  am- 
Oassador  of  another  nation  His  conduct 
Aas  excused  by  State  Department  politicians. 

6  A  man  dismissed  its  a  security  risk  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  ,ind  characterized 
ts  having  "a  rotten  file,"  who  was  appointed 
to  a  State  Department  position  and  given 
lull  security  clearance. 

7.  \  foreign  service  officer  who  admitted  he 
lurnl.ihed  18  documents,  some  of  them  cl.is- 
sitied  "secret"  to  Philip  Jatfe,  the  publisher 
f  .\merasla  m.igH/irie  and  on  whom  there 
was  a  considerable  record  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities and  affiliation  The  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  take  an  honorable  retirement  ,tnd 
pension 

In  two  other  cases  mentioned  by  Mol- 
lenhoff  the  subjects  are  still  with  the 
State  Department  In  one  case  the  P'or- 
eign  Service  otHcer  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  and  the  Commuiust 


Party.  In  the  other  case  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  stationed  in  an  eastern  European 
post  admitted  homosexual  tendencies 
and  other  personal  misconduct  but  was 
given  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
Marine  guard  personnel  and  protecting 
all  safe  combinations  at  the  American 
Embassy.  His  negligence  permitted  for- 
eign agents  to  have  access  to  classified 
reports  at  the  Embassy.  He  was  not  disci- 
plined, received  normal  promotions,  and 
like  the  other  case  listed  above,  he  Is  still 
with  the  State  Department, 

In  connection  with  security  risks  at 
the  State  Department  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  each  year  this  subject  is  re- 
viewed by  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reviews  State's 
appropriations  requests.  Each  year  State 
provides  the  number  of  employees  who 
have  departed  from  the  Department  for 
security  reasons  of  various  types.  How- 
ever, the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee is  briefly  dealt  with,  as  it  must 
be,  because  of  the  very  larse  volume  of 
work  handled  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
number  of  risks  per  year  is  not  the  prime 
consideration  here,  for  how  can  one 
measure  the  value  of  one  Phllby  or 
Maclean  in  terms  of  lesser  security  risks 
What  is  important  is  the  nature  of  the 
present  .security  system  with  its  down- 
grading of  strict  .security  precautions,  the 
waiving  of  security  checks  for  question- 
able persons,  and  the  elimination  of 
hardheaded  employees  who  !)lace  na- 
tional .security  above  Department 
pressures. 

Concerning  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
committee and  its  annual  inquiry  into 
the  security  risks  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Government  Employees'  Ex- 
change reported  in  its  issue  of  July  26 
of  this  year  that  reference  to  one  "ad- 
mitted homosexual"  was  omitted  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  earlier 
this  year.  This  officer  was  included  on  the 
1967  Foreign  Service  promotion  list  and 
his  promotion  to  a  FSO-1  vas  confirmed 
by  the  US.  Senate. 

.Another  account  of  this  case  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  3  by  the  L;entleman  from 
Iowa,  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross.  This 
account  by  Clark  MoUenhoff,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  reports  that  the  officer 
had  admitted  his  deviations  to  .security 
officers  and  that  a  State  Department 
medical  team  warned  that  as  a  "latent 
homosexual "  he  should  not  be  placed  in 
any  position  where  sensitive  security 
matters  are  handled.  In  answer  to  a  con- 
gressional inquirj-  State  replied  that  the 
man  had  a  valid  clearance,  and  is  not 
currently  under  investigation."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Government  Employees'  Ex- 
change, this  case  has  been  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case  will  be  brought  to 
public  attention  and  corrective  action 
taken. 

THE    ROSTOW    CASE 

Another  case  which  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  security  matters  is  that  of  Walt 
W.  Rostow.  now  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President  on  national  security  af- 
fairs According  to  various  press  accounts 
ju.^t  recently,  Rostow  was  refused  a  .se- 
curity clearance  three  times  in  the  1950s. 
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Rostow,  In  turn,  stated,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Evening  Star  that : 

Prom  1951  onward,  I  had  continuous  secu- 
rity clearance  from  various  agencies  of  the 
I-Vderal  Government, 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  noted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  19  that 
Rostow's  reply  was  not  "responsive  to  the 
allegations  presented  by  Mr.  Otto  Otepka 
in  his  brief  filed  recently  before  a  State 
Department  hearing."  It  Is  claimed  that 
Rostow  was  Initially  rejected  for  a  high- 
level  clearance  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force:  and  again  in  1955  by  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Jr.,  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State;  and  again  in  1957  by  Roderick 
O'Connor,  then  Administrator  of  the 
State  Department  Bureau  of  Security. 
Senator  Thurmond  pointed  out: 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  secu- 
rity clearances  knows  they  are  granted  for 
various  degrees  of  accessibility  and  by  vari- 
ous agencies  The  standards  of  each  agency 
may  be.  and  frequently  are.  entirely  differ- 
ent; and  they  may  be  bypassed  completely 
by  high-level  command. 

Senator  Thurmond  further  obser\'ed: 
Whatever  level  of  clearance  he  may  have 
had,  the  fact  is  that  he  has  been  denied 
strict  high-level  clearance  on  the  three  occa- 
sions mentioned.  For  example:  under  the 
Hoover  action  of  1955.  Rostow  was  disap- 
proved to  attend  meetings  of  a  psychological 
warfare  panel  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board — OCB — which  operates  directly  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  is.  of  course,  a  very  high  level, 
critical  clearance. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Rostow's 
clearance  has  been  questioned.  In  June 
1962,  Everett  S.  Allen,  staff  writer  for  the 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  Standard-Times  and 
winner  of  a  National  Headliners  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  journal- 
ism in  1959,  had  a  series  of  eight  articles, 
entitled  "What's  Wrong  With  the  State 
Department?"  published  in  the  Stand- 
ard-Times. The  series  was  the  result  of 
18  months  of  investigation  and  Interview 
and  was  shortly  thereafter  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman  Has- 
tings Keith.  Concerning  Rostow,  Allen 
stated  in  article  No.  7: 

.A  well-informed  former  State  Department 
official,  with  more  than  a  quarter-century's 
experience  with  the  Federal  Government, 
made  certain  statements  to  me  regarding  the 
professional  qualiflcatlons  of  Walt  W.  Rostow. 

Allen  went  to  the  State  Department 
and  placed  these  statements  before  them 
in  the  form  of  questions.  The  substance 
of  State's  reply  was,  in  Allen's  words: 

There  is  no  record  of  any  denial  of  security 
clearance  by  the  State  Department  security 
"ffice  or  bv  an  undersecretary  in  a  previous 
.Administration.  The  department  felt  it  was 
not  appropriat*  to  comment  further  on  what 
happened  in  a  previous  Administration. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  was  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  1955,  and  it  was  he,  according  to  the 
Otepka  brief,  that  denied  to  Rostow 
the  high  level  security  clearance  to  at- 
tend OCB  meetings.  It  would  appear  then 
that  if  the  charges  of  three  security  re- 
jections against  Rostow  are  true,  then 
an  undersecretary  in  a  previous  admin- 
istration '  was  definitely  involved,  con- 


trary to  the  above  statement  by  the 
State  Department. 

On  December  4,  1967,  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  remarks  on  the 
Rostow  case  under  the  heading,  "Walt 
Rostow's  Security  Clearance — 'Who  Made 
the  Evaluation?"  Accompanying  the  re- 
marks was  an  article  by  Willard  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  concern- 
ing an  Inquiry  to  the  White  House  on 
Rostow's  alleged  tumdowns  of  a  high- 
level  security  clearance  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  The  inquiry  by 
James  Stewart,  of  Wood  Dale,  111.,  was 
replied  to  by  W.  Marvin  Watson,  special 
assistant  to  the  President.  Here  are  the 
pertinent  excerpts  from  his  letter: 

■with  regard  to  the  personnel  security 
processing  of  members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  the  President  insists  upon  a  full  field 
investigation  by  the  FBI  as  a  prerequisite  to 
consideration  of  each  appointee 

The  letter  went  on  to  say: 

In  this  connection,  the  President  thought 
that  you  would  want  to  know  that  this  re- 
quirement was  strictly  followed  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Walt  Rostow.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  a  pre-employment  investigation  of 
Mr.  Rostow  was  conducted  by  t;:e  FBI  was 
In  1966  In  connection  with  his  current 
assignment  as  special  assistant  to  the 
President. 

As  anyone  familiar  with  the  FBI 
knows,  this  agency  gathers  the  facts  but 
makes  no  evaluations  on  the  informa- 
tion. In  its  pamphlet,  "99  Facts  About 
the  FBI — Questions  and  Answers,"  the 
FBI  states: 

The  FBI  does  not  render  opinions  on  the 
facts  It  gathers.  Being  strictly  an  investiga- 
tive agency,  the  FBI  neither  makes  evalua- 
tions nor  draws  conclusions  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  any  organization,  publication  or 
individual. 

So  Mr.  Watson's  reply  to  Mr.  Stewart 
is  obviously  but  half  an  answer. 

Pertinent  questions  which  still  remain 
to  be  answered  are:  Who  made  the  se- 
curity evaluation  in  the  case  of  Rostow? 
Were  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence Board  applied  in  the  Rostow  case? 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  10  executive 
agencies  which  have  dealings  in  the  in- 
telligence field.  The  USIB  handles  the 
highest  type  of  intelligence  we  have,  and 
its  standards  are  the  strictest  in  the  in- 
telligence field.  There  is  no  intention 
here  to  imply  that  Mr.  Rostow's  security 
status  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
My  point  is  that,  to  date,  an  adequate 
explanation  has  not  been  given  to  the 
public  as  far  as  I  know.  Answers  to  the 
above-cited  questions  should  lay  this 
issue  to  rest. 

what's  to  be  done 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  task  of  en- 
forcing strict  security  regulations  on 
executive  agencies  is  primarily  one  for 
Congress.'  By  means  of  investigation  and 
legislation  changes  can  be  made  as  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
several  years  ago.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  cwo  NSA  employees,  Bernon 
Mitchell  and  William  Martin,  turned  up 
in  Moscow  as  traitors,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  un- 
covered evidence  that  far  more  was  in- 
volved than  just  the  fact  that  two  NSA 
employees  had  defected  to  the  U.S.S.R. 


With  the  purpose  of  strengthening  secu- 
ilty  laws  and  in  performance  of  its  leg- 
islative oversight  authority,  the  commit- 
tee launched  an  investigation  of  NSA 
security  practices  which  consumed  2,000 
man-hours  of  its  investigators'  time,  and 
which  covered  15  States,  resulting  in  a 
total  of  16  separate  executive  hearings. 
The  outcome  of  the  committee's  effort 
was  the  initiation  of  22  corrective  secu- 
rity steps  on  the  part  of  NSA.  Legislation 
was  drawn  up  based  on  the  committee's 
recommendations  and  is  now  Public  Law 
88-290.  NSA's  Director  of  Personnel,  who 
had  falsified  information  on  his  form  57 
and  then  covered  it  up,  resigned  and  the 
dismissal  of  26  individuals  because  of 
sexual  deviation  was  effected.  The  com- 
mittee's annual  report  for  1961  stated  in 
part: 

Former  investigators  for  agencies  which 
conduct  background  inquiries  of  NSA  em- 
ployees told  of  homosexuals  and  sex  deviates 
within  the  Agency.  They  related  how  difficult 
it  was  to  check  on  some  NSA  personnel  be- 
cause often  the  only  references  given  by  em- 
ployees were  personal  friends  or  fellow  em- 
j.'loyees 

The  report  then  cited  a  condition 
which  could  well  be  applied  to  cases  in 
the  State  Department : 

The  most  outspoken  complaint  against 
.NS.\  by  former  investigators,  however,  was 
that  occasionally,  prior  to  the  committee's 
investigation,  when  derogatory  information 
was  uncovered  during  background  Investiga- 
tions, responsible  officials  in  the  Office  of 
Security   Services  Ignored   it 

The  similarity  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  .security  pre- 
cautions were  ignored,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Worse  still,  some  of  those  who 
undertook  to  enforce  strict  security  pro- 
cedures were  subject  to  various  devices 
calculated  to  remove  them  from  their 
positions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress alone  must  act  to  improve  security 
and  personnel  policies  in  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
State,  The  need  for  congressional  action 
exists  but  alongside  this  need  are  the 
duty  and  mandate  deriving  from  the  in- 
vestigative and  legislative  functions.  As 
in  the  NSA  case  mentioned  above.  Con- 
gress can  do  the  job.  The  machinery  for 
doing  it  exists  through  presently  consti- 
tuted committees  and  subcommittees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Concerning  specific  legislation.  I  intro- 
duced on  November  21  of  last  year  H,R. 
14122.  a  proposal  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  investigative  func- 
tions regarding  the  State  Department. 
This  bill  was  initially  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  and  is  the  product  of  the 
extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  security  operations. 

In  addition,  there  are  proposals  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  establish 
a  Central  Security  Agency  which  would 
take  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Department  and  other  executive  agencies 
many  of  the  security  responsibilities 
of  those  departments.  This  proposal 
stemmed  from  the  voluminous  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Government  Secu- 
rity, a  body  established  by  Congress  in 
1955  to  fill  an  urgent  need  for  an  objec- 
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tive  nontKiUtical.  attd  Independent  study 
of  the  innumerable  laws.  Executive  Or- 
ders, leyulatiuns.  progiam.s.  practices, 
and  proceduies  intended  tor  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  security 

S  -'988  entitled  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1968.  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Eastland  and  cospon.sored  by  19  other 
Senators  This  proposal,  which  is  an 
omrubus  security  bill,  covers  many 
aspects  of  security  which  have  been  m 
!:efd  of  corrective  action  for  a  number 
of  years  Also  included  m  S  2988  is  a 
proposal  for  a  Central  Security  Agency 
mentioned  above,  along  with  other  .sec- 
tions j.ertinent  to  the  Otepka  case.  This 
bill  i.>  the  result  i>r  hearings  by  the  Sen- 
ate Intes  nal  Security  Subcommittee  on 
uaps  in  internal  security  and  State  De- 
paitinerit  security  procedures.  Hearings 
on  this  bill  will  beKln  as  .soon  as  p«jsslble. 
and  not  later  than  March  1. 

Clark  MollenhofT  in  his  excellent  book, 
Despoilers  of  Democracv  "  indicates  the 
Otepka  dilemma  The  Goveniment  has 
many  Able  and  patriotic  employees.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  most  are  However, 
there  lias  gradually  developed  a  bureau- 
cratic code  of  loyalty  which  rewards 
those  who  favor  the  department,  the  pro- 
irram.  the  leader"  and  discredits  or 
shunts  aside  those  who  put  their  coun- 
try, the  taxpayers  and  the  law  ahead  of 
all  other  considerations. 

As  Mr.  MoUenhotT  pointed  out.  Jerry 
Jackis.  viinlant  fmployee  of  ths  For- 
eign Operations  Administration,  discov- 
ered US.  aid  being  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists :n  Cambodia  Was  he  rewarded? 
No,  he  was  pilloried  and  ins  superior  who 
upheld"  the  agency  position  was  oro- 
inoted.  The  n-.an  who  blew  the  whistle 
on  Billy  Sol  Estes  met  a  like  fate,  and 
the  .superior  who  was  Irs  tormentor  and 
upheld  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture 
was  likewise  oromoted.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  Otepka  whose  only  crime" 
was  putting  honesty  and  his  country  first. 

Otto  Otepka  illustrates  the  torturous 
ordeal  that  ^'ood  liovernment  employees 
must  go  through  w  hen  they  challenge  the 
otficialdom  :n  Washington,  particularly 
in  the  State  Department.  His  case  stands 
as  an  indictment  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Its  policies.  The  pages  are  not 
yet  closed  on  this  infamous  American 
Dreyfus"  case. 


A    LIVING    TRIBUTE     I)    FRANK    3. 
LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  :!ie  House,  the  iientle- 
man  from  Missouri  Mr.  R4Nd.allJ  is 
recoijnized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day morning  February  _'Oth  the  annual 
Frank  S.  Land  Memorial  Breakfast  was 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  This  break- 
fast, each  year,  honors  the  man  who 
founded  :he  Order  of  DeMolay. 

P^orty-iiyht  years  auo — in  1919 — 
Frank  S  Land  brought  into  being  this 
magnificent  youth  orcanization  in  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. — a  part  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
More  than  i  million  young  .^mericaias 
have  been  taut;ht  tiie  deeper  meanin? 
of  "honor,  integrity,  trust,  patriotism. 
and  fidelity"  by  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 


Frank  Sherman  Land  was  born  in 
Kansas  City  in  1890  and  died  there  in 
1960  While  toUowm:,'  careers  as  a  mer- 
chant, banker,  and  educator,  he  found 
time  to  hold  many  high  offices  in  Ma- 
sonic and  Shrine  organizations.  He  al.so 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  annual  break- 
fast meeting  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
jjose  of  bringing  together  the  leaders  in 
Masonry  and  the  leaders  m  Govern- 
ment. After  his  passing  these  breakfast 
ineetinas  have  ix-en  continued  as  a  me- 
morial to  Frank  Land 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Retord 
the  address  of  my  fellow  Mi.ssouhan. 
Senator  Stuart  Syminc.ton,  upon  the 
occasion  of  this  year*  Frank  S.  L;ind 
Mem.orlal  Breakfast: 

■\  Living   Iriblte  io  {•'rank  .S    Land 
I  Reni.irlcs  of  senator  .sri'ART  .Symington  at 

the    Fr.mk.   S    Land    Memorial    Breakfast, 

Shoreham  Hotel.  Febrimry  JO.    1968) 

Impcrl.d  Piiteiilate  Seay  most  worshlpfu; 
Cirand  Masters,  Imperial  :slr*.  my  Colleagues 
in  Government  .intl  fellow  Ma-sons,  this 
Pranic  Land  Memorial  Breakfast  is  sponsored 
each  year  during  tne  tlrand  Masters  Confer- 
ence so  .IS  to  present  us  all  *lt!i  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  nccompllshments 
and  memory  of  .i  man  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  principles  and  ideals  of  tree  Masonry. 

Franlt  .S  Land  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
annual  brenkfast  so  .is  to  bring  together 
leaders  In  .Masonry  and  leaders  <it  CKjvern- 
ment:  they  together  fost/r  i  better  under- 
standing of   the  Cj.-der  of  IJeMolay. 

As  a  Memorial  to  Frank  Land,  .md  as  a 
tribute  to  this  magnlilociit  youth  orgamza- 
tion  which  he  founded,  back  in  1919.  upon 
his  passing  '.he  Slirine  of  North  Ameriia 
voted  to  continue  this  breakfast 

Today,  as  a  .Mason,  and  as  one  who.  along 
with  >ou.  13  deeply  concerned  about  the 
:uture  of  our  great  democracy.  I  r.alute  the 
leadership  of  the  6hrlne  lor  their  foreiight. 
-Old  continuing  support  of  .in  open  line  of 
communication  between  the  type  of  citizen- 
snip  represented  nere  t:iis  morning,  and  the 
youth  01  our  country. 

Never  has  such  a  relationship — adult  to 
youth  and  youth  to  adult  -been  more  im- 
portant, or  more  needed,  tiian  it  Is  right 
now.  as  we  tnce  so  many  complex  problems, 
both  here  at  home,  .ind  abroad. 

To  date,  m  DeMolav  chapters  which 
stretch  all  across  the  laiid.  more  than  three 
million  of  our  youth  have  been  challenged 
to  follow  the  principles  of  Honor.  Integrity. 
Trust.  Patriotism,  and  Fidelity,  fostered  by 
this  superb  organization:  and  it  is  ray  con- 
viction th.it  .is  Masons  we  must  expii  re 
every  means  to  increasingly  lend  our  interest, 
our  understanding,  and  our  moral  support 
to  those  young  men  who  fjrm  such  an  inn- 
portant  part  of  DeMolay 

With  our  dedicated  support,  the  work 
started  by  that  Mason  whose  memory  we 
lionor  this  m'lrnlng.  can  Uirnlsh  a  major 
incentive  for  Improving  our  membership 
ligures  in  Masonry  Equally  important,  it 
can  provide  us  with  the  type  of  leaijershlp 
essential  for  this  nation  if  we  wish  to  look 
forward   to   "a   better   tomorrow." 

One  would  compare  DeMolay  to  Masonry 
as  a  Sunday  School  to  a  Church.  .Show  me 
a  stro.ig  and  active  Sunday  Schixil.  .ind  I  will 
show  you  a  strong  and  dedicated  Church. 
Show  me  a  strong  and  active  DeMolay  pro- 
gram in  any  community,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  strong  program  of   free  Masonry. 

We  of  Missouri  are  mighty  proud  that 
Frank  S  Land  was  a  native  son.  Prank  has 
now  become  a  part  of  that  heritage  which 
great   men   ha-,  e   passed   on   to  all   America. 

We,  m  turn,  must  strive  to  further  the 
principles  and  ideals  to  which  he  gave  his 
life,  and  upon  which  Masonry  was  founded; 


for  what  we  do  today  will  cert. only  be  part 
of  tlie  heritage     f  •.  Jiose  w  hn  f.jHow  tomorrow. 


BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN   RENEGOTI- 
AllON  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  t;entle- 
man  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalkz  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  my  bill  to  strenuthen  the  Renegoti- 
ation Hoard  now  has  bipartisan  co- 
spon.sors.  and  cosponsors  in  the  other 
lx)dy  as  well. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  is  an  indc- 
tx^ndent  agency  of  the  administrative 
branch,  whose  sole  function  is  to  capture 
excessive  profits  on  defense  and  certain 
other  contracts.  .As  a  inocc.ss,  renegotia- 
tion dates  back  to  1942.  In  fi.scal  1967. 
the  Board  cau.sed  >16  million  in  exces- 
sive profits  to  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  another  .530  3  million  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  procurement  acencies. 
This  S46  3  million  was  saved  for  the 
American  taxpayer  with  only  178  em- 
ployees. To  \isualize  the  need  to  revita- 
lize this  Board,  compare  these  178  em- 
ployees with  the  2,5.000  procurement  peo- 
ple m  the  Department  of  Offense  .^pend- 
ing  .?12.5  million  a  day 

Since  Marcli  of  1966.  I  have  m  this 
Chamber  expounded  on  the  need  to 
eliminate  war  profrt^ering.  and  I  have 
advocated  stren;^thening  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  to  this  end  For  L'O  months, 
my  speeches  were  met  with  .silence,  with 
an  echo  of  acknowledgment,  or  support 
or  concern  from  Congress. 

However.  I  am  ;  leased  and  very  much 
encouraued  oy  the  inf^rest  that  lias  de- 
veloped recently  m  the  Renegotiation 
E.jard.  I  am  honored  that  Con';ie.«smcn 
Ch.\rles  Vanik  and  Michael  Fekihan  last 
month  introduced  my  kuisiation  to 
strengthen  the  Board.  More  recently  our 
distinguished  collea"-ue  from  across  the 
aisle.  Congressman  William  Minshall. 
has  also  become  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  also  i)leased  that  Senator 
Stephen  You::o  has  also  introduced  my 
renegotiation  legislation,  .md  that  S'-n- 
ator  Ernest  Gruening  received  unani- 
mous consent  to  join  him  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  Senator  Willia.m  Pro.xmire.  before 
whose  j'omt  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Govern.ment  I  submitted  testimony 
on  renegotiation,  indicated  support  for 
strengthening  the  Board. 

Despite  many  momentous  i.ssues  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  .schedule  full  and 
open  heaniiKs  on  my  renegotiation  leg- 
islation at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  permission  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  several  articles  about 
supporters  of  my  legislation,  as  well  as 
an  editorial  from  the  JDenver  Post  from 
the  first  of  this  month  in  support  of  a 
strong  Renegotiation  Board: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Jan    28. 

19681 

K.\-.\rn:s    Buyer    Hits    Profiteers 

I  By  Sanford  Watzman  i 

Washington.-    Rep.    Martha    W.    Gritf.ths. 

D-Mlch  .    a    former    buyer    for    the    Defense 

Department,  announced  yesterday  she  would 
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support    legislation   to   strengthen    the   Re- 
negotiation Board. 

"Why  should  some  Americans  give  their 
lives  In  wartime,  while  ethers  make  a  for- 
tune by  cheating  the  government?"  Mrs. 
Griffiths  demanded  The  Renegotiation 
Board  is  our  best  guarantee  against  excess 
profits  by  contractors." 

Her  own  experience  us  a  procurement  of- 
ficer lias  tauglit  her  to  rely  on  the  board 
rather  than  on  the  Defense  Department  It- 
self to  curb  proflleerlng.  the  seven-term 
1  ■'iigre.sswonian  said 

Mrs  drlfTiths  is  a  liigh-ranking  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  bills  to  strengthen  the 
board  introduced  by  Reps  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
D-Tex..    and    Charles    A     \anllc.    D-21. 

She  told  The  Plain  Dealer:  "I've  kept  up 
my  friendships  since  leaving  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  1946.  and  I  stiU  know  what 
goes  on  there.  As  soon  as  the  government 
gets  a  good  procurement  officer  and  pays  him 
his  measly  wage,  industry  will  try  to  hire 
lilin  away. " 

You  can  Imagine."  she  continued,  "how 
a  government  official  earning  $10,000  a  year 
and  working  In  an  office  that  he  shares  wltli 
100  other  employes  —how  overawed  he  must 
feel  when  he  enters  the  plush  offices  of  a 
major  defense  contractor  and  then  sits  down 
to  negotiate  with  lUm." 

At  a  congressional  lie.iring  last  November, 
there  was  this  exchanee  between  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths and  Jolin  M.  Malloy.  deputy  assistant 
defense  secretary  In  charge  of  procurement: 

Q--iBy  .Mrs.  Griffiths  1 — I  would  like  to 
know  the  amount  that  these  people  tliat  are 
paid  $10.000 — what  Is  tlic  top  purchase  they 
make? 

A. — I  think  we'd  liave  to  ao  a  little  research 
to  supply  that  to  you. 

Q.  I  will  give  y  >u  some  research  right 
now.  I  was  a  procurement  officer.  And  $5,000 
(In  salary!,  I  made  purchases  that  amounted 
to  more  tlian  j-1   niilllon  at  one  time. 

After  Mrs.  Griffiths  spoke  further  ;tbout 
her  e;<perience.  M:'.ik)y.  trying  gently  to 
turn  off  the  iieat.  said  good-naturedly:  "We 
wish  we  liad  you  back  m  the  department." 

"I  wiil  tell  you  now."  Mrs,  Griffiths  re- 
torted.   "We   would   save   some   money." 

Her  announcement  o!  support  for  Vanik 
and  Gonz.Oez  followed  introduction  of  still 
another  bill  tay  Rep  Wilbur  Mills.  D-Ark.. 
Wa\s  and   Means  chairman. 

Mills  bill  would  extend  t)ie  life  of  the 
board  lor  two  more  years  after  June  30. 
It  does  nothing  to  restore  powers  the  agency 
has  lost  since  the  Korean  War. 

"I've  spoken  to  the  chairman  about  his 
bill,  and  it's  not  to  be  taken  at  face  value," 
Vanik  told  the  Plain  Dealer.  "It's  merely 
the  legislative  vehicle  on  which 

■  My  effort  will  to  be  to  iimend  the  Mills 
'. ehicle  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  my 
bill  The  chairman  understands  this  and. 
as  I've  said  before.  I  was  very  much  en- 
couraged after  a  conference  with  him." 


IFrom   the   Cleveland   Plain  Dealer, 

feb,   10.   19681 

MiLis  Joins  Fight  for  Profits  Board 

I  By  .Sanford  Watzmanl 
Washington. — Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Wr.bur  D.  Mills.  D-Ark,.  put  himself  In  the 
:  arefront  yesterday  of  a  congressional  move- 
ment to  strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
Mills'  voice  was  the  most  powerful  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  board  since  a  number  of 
lawmakers  in  both  houses  began  siding  with 
the  agency,  spurred  on  by  Plain  Dealer 
articles  about   war  profiteenng. 

'I  think  the  basic  position  of  your  news- 
paper Is  right."  Mills  said.  "Our  procure- 
ment policies  for  this  war  (in  'Vietnam)  gen- 
erally shouldn't  be  any  different  than  they 
were  for  other  wars." 
In  the  Korean  War.  the  board  had  wider 


authority  to  review  defense  contracts.  Loop- 
holes have  been  opened  in  tlie  law  since  then. 

Rep.  Charles  A.  'Vanik.  D-'Jl.  arranged  the 
Interview  in  Mills'  office  and  participated  In 
it.  Mills'  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
whlcli  Vanik  serves,  initiates  legislation  lor 
the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Vanik  lias  Introduced  a  bill  to  recapture 
all  the  powers  the  board  had  when  It  was  es- 
Uibllshed  in  1951. 


(From  tiie  Den\er  Post,  approximately 

Feb.  1,  19681 
Renegotiation  Board  Earns  Its  Keep 

Any  federal  agency  which  brings  m  more 
money  than  it  spends  deserves  to  be  kept 
alive  and  healthy  by  Congress.  After  all.  you 
can  hardly  find  that  kind  of  agency  In  the 
vast  jungle  of  'Washington   bureaucracies. 

A  case  at  point  is  that  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board. 

If  you  never  heard  of  it.  neither  have  most 
of  the  country's  voters  and  uixpayers.  Ii 
doesn't  liave  vast  armies  ot  employes  housed 
in  sprawling  architectural  monuments  cover- 
ing scores  of  acres. 

At  last  count  It  had  only  178  persons  on  its 
staff.  They  wcrk  in  a  modest  building  near 
the  White" House. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  board  runs  about 
$2  5  million  a  year,  but  over  'he  years  .'■ince 
it  was  first  established  during  the  Korean 
War  It  has  recovered  for  the  government  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  profits 
on  government  contracts. 

Under  present  law.  any  company  liavmg 
more  than  $1  million  in  government  contract.- 
must  submit  financial  statements  to  the 
board,  which  also  has  access  to  the  company's 
income  tax  returns. 

When  the  board  believes  excess  prorits 
have  been  made  from  the  contracts,  it  re- 
quests refunds.  In  nearly  4.000  cases  since 
the  Korean  war  the  companies  have  kicked 
back  the  excesses,  90  [)er  rent  of  the  time 
witliout  going  to  court 

Of  the  cases  that  have  pone  to  court,  the 
board  won  far  more  decisions  than  it  has  lost. 

Also,  many  companies  make  \oluntary  re- 
funds without  waiting  fcr  the  Renegotiation 
Board  to  check  up  on  them. 

Refunds  obtained  by  tlie  board  have  varied 
from  $15,9  million  in  fiscal  1967  to  $150  mil- 
lion a  year  during  the  Korean  War,  In  fiscal 
1967  $30  3  million  came  in  voluntarily. 

However,  there  is  considerable  lag  between 
the  time  when  contracts  are  made  and  the 
appearance  of  excess  profits  on  company  fi- 
nancial statements.  Present  indications  are 
that  excess  profits  from  Vietnam  war  con- 
tracts are  just  now  beginning  to  show  tip 
and  that  recoveries  will  rise  over  the  low 
fiscal  1967  figure  if  the  board  is  kept  on  the 
job. 

There  is  the  rub.  Under  present  law  the 
board  will  go  out  of  existence  June  30,  tinlcss 
Congress  extends  its  life.  Various  manufac- 
turing associations  with  extensive  lobbying 
forces  would  be  glad  to  see  the  board  expire 

Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  D-Tex  .  last  spring. 
introduced  a  bill  to  save  the  board,  make  i' 
permanent  and  extend  Its  authority  to  com- 
panies having  $250,000  or  more  In  govern- 
ment contracts.  So  far.  the  bill  has  been 
sleeping  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

With  defense  costs  rising  and  exceeding 
defense  expenditures  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  it  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  Congress 
will  not  continue  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  give  it  whatever  money  it  needs  to  check 
war  profiteering. 

But  in  Washington  anything  can  happen, 
particularly  if  a  powerful  lobby  goes  to  wcrk 
to  get  rid  of  an  obscure  agency. 

One  hope  to  save  the  board  is  to  make  the 
voters  acquainted  with  its  important  func- 
tion and  that  is  what  Representative  Gon- 
zalez is  trying  to  do.  More  power  to  him! 


CONFUSION  COMPOUNDED— CON- 
TINUED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  SaylorI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  I  described  to  the  House  the 
slate  of  "confusion  compounded'  in 
which  some  50  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  handle  the  water  resources  of 
this  country.  My  remarks  on  that  .sub- 
.lect  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  112,  part  15.  page  207'27.  At  that 
time.  I  laid  out  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
duplicating.  overlapping.  di.sordered. 
jumbled,  and  disjointed  organization  of 
bureaus,  committees,  commissions,  of- 
fices, departments,  and  agencies  that  dis- 
gorge water  resources  procrams  in  so 
many  directions  that  no  one  knows  what 
is  actually  happenintr,  or  whether  the  leg- 
islative decrees  of  the  U.S.  Congress  are 
in  actuality  being  carried  out  or  by  whom. 
In  connection  with  that  j^resentation,  I 
submitted  for  the  Record  a  compilation 
of  the  congeries  of  executive  agencies 
dealing  with  water  resources  ijroblems 
that  was  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr. 
Ted  Schad.  senior  specialist  in  engineer- 
ing and  public  works,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Boswell,  analyst  in  conservation  and 
public  works  in  the  Legislati\e  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  ot  Congress.  Par- 
enthetically. I  might  point  out  that  since 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  made  in 
.August  1966  there  have  been  added  one 
new  Cabinet-level  department,  at  least 
one  new  commission,  and  a  Cabinet- 
level  council  with  responsibilities  in  the 
water  field.  The  Department.  Commis- 
sion, and  Council  referred  to  are  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  and  the  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development.  The  latter  two.  I  say,  with 
hope,  but  without  much  conviction,  were 
set  up  as  temporary  agencies,  but  their 
lives  have  already  been  extended. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— a  committee  which  has  very  sub- 
stantial responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
water  resources — I  share  with  my  chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  deep  and  abiding  concern  over 
ihe  management  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources.  I  am  forced  to  ask  myself, 
therefore,  why  have  we  permitted  the  sit- 
uation in  the  executive  branch  to  develop 
in  the  way  that  it  has. 

One  of  the  inescapable  facts  that  we 
must  face  is  that  each  and  every  one  of 
the  multitudinous  water  resources  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  has  been 
formed,  or  is  continued,  under  legislative 
authorization  or  appropriation,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  which  is  shared  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  myself  have 
seen  what  might  be  considered  some  fine 
hair-splitting  among  the  committees  of 
this  body  over  jurisdictional  problems 
involved  in  water  and  water-related  leg- 
islation. Here,  we  do  have  a  responsibility 
and  we  must  resolve  it. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  evsluatinEr  what  is  actually 
going  en  in  the  Congress  and  because  I 
try  to   keep   an   open   mind   about   any 
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changes  which  might  make  the  demo- 
cratic process  work  more  efflciently  and 
effectively.  I  asked  Mr.  Schad.  who  hsus 
recently  been  made  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  for  a 
review  of  the  facts  surroundmg  congres- 
sional handling  of  water  resources  pro- 
posals, including  detailed  information  on 
Just  what  was  done  In  both  session.s  of 
the  89th  Congress  Mr.  Schad  and  Mrs. 
Boswell  have  again  done  a  fine  piece  of 
research  for  me  and  have  provided  me 
with  a  report  entitled.  "Congressional 
Handling  of  Water  Resources."  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  present  congres- 
sional committee  .structure  for  dealing 
with  water  related  matters,  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Its  evolution,  and  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  how  water  and  water-related 
legislative  proposals  In  both  sessions  of 
the  89th  Congress  were  1:1  fact,  handk^l 
by  the  Congress  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Mr 
Speaker.  t>ecause  of  the  interest  it  will 
generate  I  would  like  to  place  the  entire 
text  of  the  report  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

On  ihe  basts  of  my  reading  of  tills 
report.  I-  feel  that  I  can  say  to  you  that 
the  legislative  branch  has  not  cut  the 
water  resources  programs  into  such  fine 
and  almost  unmanageable  pieces  as  the 
executive  branch  has  done,  but  we  have 
made  a  good  start.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  study  show 
certain  tendencies  that  Members  of  the 
House  might  do  well  to  watch  more 
closely  Perhaps,  with  time,  observation, 
and  understanding,  we  may  in  the  future 
want  to  alter  some  of  them  for  more 
effective  legislative  action  and  oversight 
In  the  water  resources  field.  I  have  no 
proposals  to  make  at  this  time,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  It  is  just  possible  we  may  find 
some  of  the  procedures  within  our  own 
House  tend  in  no  small  way  to  complicate 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work  that  we 
direct  the  executive  branch  to  carrv  out. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  few- 
facts  that  are  .set  forth  m  the  report. 
In  the  89th  Congress  almost  1..300  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  were  introduced 
that  had  a  bearing  on  some  aspect  of 
water  resources  management  and  devel- 
opment, m  either  a  direct  or  indirect 
way.  About  1,000  of  these  were  on  the 
House  side,  and  about  300  were  in  the 
other  body  Thus,  if  we  consider  all  leg- 
islative proposals,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  were  introduced  duriniT  the 
89th  Cont^ress.  we  find  that  about  aU 
percent  of  them  had  some  relationship 
to  water  resources.  If  we  do  not  count 
the  roughly  6.500  private  bills  consid- 
ered by  both  Houses  in  1965  and  1966.  the 
percentage  of  water  and  water-related 
public  measures  rises  to  7  2  percent,  or 
one  out  of  every  14  introduced  as  poten- 
tial legislation.  There  is,  I  should  note,  a 
great  deal  of  duplication  of  counting  in 
the  case  of  House  bills,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  89th  Congress  our  House 
Rules  did  not  permit  multiple  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  under  any  circum- 
stances and,  therefore.  In  a  number  of 
Instances  several  Members  introduced 
identical  bills.  Likewise,  in  many  In- 
stances the  same  measure  is  Introduced 
both  In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
however,  the  figures  exclude  House  bills 


considered  m  the  Senate,  or  Senate  bills 
considered  in  the  House,  after  passage 
in  the  house  of  Introduction. 

The  nearly  1.000  water  or  wator-relat- 
ed  measures  considered  by  the  House 
were  referred  to  a  total  of  13  standing 
committees  The  nearly  300  Senate  bills 
dealing  with  .some  aspect  of  water  re- 
sources were  referred  to  10  standing 
committee.s,  and,  in  addition  the  House- 
pas.sed  appropriations  bills  were  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, making  a  total  of  11  committ-ees 
dealing  with  water  resources  leuislation 
in  that  body 

The  tabulations  ;n  the  report  show  that 
the  Hou.se  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
ceived for  consideration  the  lar;;est  num- 
ber of  water  or  water-relati-d  mea.sures 
m  both  sessions  of  the  89th  ConiTre.ss. 
with  394  The  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  was  in  a  close  .second 
place  with  339  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  ranked  third  with 
the  much  .smaller  number  of  68  bills. 
Agriculture,  .Appropriations.  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees were  next  in  rank  with  about  an 
equal  number  of  referrals  There  was 
also  a  .scattering  of  water  measures  re- 
ferred to  six  other  House  committees. 

The  findings  indicate  that  referrals  to 
Senate  committees  were  roughly  parallel 
to  those  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  far  as  the  basic  purpo.ses  of  the  pro- 
po.sals  were  concerned,  but  in  .several 
areas  the  juri.sdiction  between  the  two 
Houses  was  not  identical. 

The  report  also  shows  that  ever  since 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
activated  in  1789,  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  have  en- 
deavored to  work  out  most  of  the  details 
of  legislation  through  their  standing 
committees.  There  have  been  complica- 
tions from  tim.e  to  time.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  committees  became  so  prolific 
as  to  make  a  reduction  in  their  numbers 
an  obvious  improvement  At  other  times, 
there  have  been  attempts  to  reorganize 
the  jurisdictions  of  committees  along  the 
guidelines  of  responsibility  in  a  certain 
area  of  public  concern.  Yet.  through  all 
the  history  of  committee  functioning, 
there  has  been  constant  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  committees  and  their  work 
are  closely  related  to  the  events  of  the 
times. 

I  commend  the  reading  and  study  of 
this  report,  which  follows,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  both  for  our  Informar 
tion.  and  for  any  constructive  ideas 
which  it  may  suggest  to  us  about  con- 
gressional administration  of  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  water  resources: 

CONCRESSIO.NWL    HANDLING    OF    WATER 
RESCIURCES 

I  By  Theodore  M.  Schad.  senior  specialist  In 
engineering  and  public  Wdrlcs.  and  Eliza- 
beth Boswell.  analyst  in  conservation  and 
public  work.';.  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress.  December  15,  1967) 

I.NTRODrCTION 

Since  'he  turn  of  the  century.  Americans 
h.ive  expre.ssed  concern  over  the  state  of  the 
nation '.s  water  resovirccs  Since  the  time  of  the 
conservation  movement  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Theodore  Ro»Jsevelt.  studies  have 
been  made  rep<jrts  have  been  written,  legis- 
lation hiis  been  enacted,  and  major  Federal 
governmental    programs    have    been    carried 


out  to  deal  with  national  water  resoirces 
problems  .\  far  ijreater  effort  has  taken  place 
In  the  lion  Federal  segment  of  government 

W.iter  problem.s  .aid  legislative  proposals 
to  improve  governmental  procedures  for 
deallnsr  with  them  .ire  still  with  us.  In  the 
tlrst  session  uf  the  'JOth  Coneres.s.  legislation 
ha-s  been  voted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
'if  Represen  tilt  Ives  to  create  a  National  Water 
Commission  for  a  new  review  of  national 
water  resources  problems  and  programs.-  An- 
other proposal  ha.s  been  made  for  the  crea- 
tion of  .1  Department  of  National  Resources 
as  a  means  of  Increasing  efficiency  In  Federal 
water  resources  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams - 

These  and  other  proposals  bring  to  minri 
'^ome  complaints  that  have  been  made  earlier 
to  the  etTect  that  the  basic  root  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  not  so  much  In  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  ^'overii- 
ment.  as  in  the  orRanlzatlon  of  the  Congress 
Itself.  For  example,  Dr  Arthur  M.ia.ss.  P-o- 
fessor  of  Government  .it  Harvard.  In  dl.scuss- 
inp  conflicts  between  the  Corps  oj  Knglneers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wrote  as 
follows: 

"Laclc  of  utUformlty  In  consideration  by 
Congress  of  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions for  projects  recommended  by  the  Corps 
and  the  Bureau  has  abetted  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  and  made  Interagency 
coordination  more  difficult  TTie  programs  of 
these  two  ixgencles  .ire  handled  by  separate 
Congressional  committees.  The  Senate  and 
House  Pxibllc  Worlcs  Committees  handle 
Corps  of  Engineers  legislation,  while  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  deal  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion "  » 

More  recently.  Dr.  James  W.  Pesler.  Pro- 
fessor of  Oovernment  at  Yale  University. 
WTltIng  on  the  subject  of  National  Water  Re- 
sources .Administration,  made  the  following 
statement: 

"A  recurrent  theme  in  much  of  the  offi- 
cial and  professional  literature  of  water  re- 
sources administration  Is  that  the  policies  of 
Congress,  .is  set  forth  In  statutes,  are  In- 
consistent: the  Congress  has  so  organized  Its 
committee  structure  as  to  abet  organizational 
confusion  In  the  executive  brr.nch  of  the 
government:  .  .  ."  • 

In  hope  of  shedding  some  light  on  the 
complex  procedures  followed  by  the  Congress 
in  handling  water  resources  legislation,  a 
review  was  made  of  the  more  than  24.000  pro- 
posed legislative  measures  that  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  two  seeslons  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. It  was  found  that  1.289  were  water 
resource  related,  and  that  they  had  been 
referred  to  no  less  than  13  of  the  standing 
Committees  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  11  In  the  Senate.  Without  Intending  to 
suggest  that  this  would  necessarily  lead  one 
to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  above  quota- 
tions. It  does  suggest  a  fruitful  field  for  ex- 
ploration of  what  Is  being  done  In  the  water 
resources  field.  Accordingly,  this  report  has 
been  prepared  to  provide  a  factual  descrip- 
tion of  the  Congressional  structure  for  deal- 
ing with  water  reeources  matters.  In  the  hoi>e 
that  It  will  help  In  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  time  to  time  as  Federal 
'water  resources  policy  evolves.  The  repwrt 
describee  briefly  the  present  committee 
structure,  discusses  Its  evolution,  and  sum- 
marizes proposed  water  resources  legislation 


'  3  20.  90th  Congress,  passed  Senate  Feb. 
6.  1967.  passed  House  of  Representatives  July 
12.  1967. 

=  3.  886.  90th  Congress,  1st  session. 

«  Maass.  Arthur,  Muddy  Waters:  The  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Nation's  Rivers,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1951.  p   258 

*  Fesler,  National  Water  Resources  Admin- 
istration. In  Economics  and  Public  Policy  In 
Water  Resovirces  Development,  Iowa  State 
Univ.  Press.  1964.  p.  374. 
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in  the  89th  Congress  in  terms  of  Its  handling 
by  committees. 

COMMITTEE    ORGANIZATION    FOR    WATER 
RESOl-RCES    LEGISLATION 

The  basic  worK  of  Congress  Is  carried  on 
in  Its  committees.  Woodrow  Wilson,  writing 
as  a  young  political  scientist  in  1885,  made 
the  statement: 

"It  Is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that 
Congress  in  session  Is  Congress  on  public 
exhibition,  while  Congress  In  Its  committee 
rooms  is  Congress  at  work."' 

The  statment  Is  as  true  today  as  It  was  at 
the  time  written,  and  the  field  of  water 
rf>sources  Is  no  exception.  The  vast  scope  of 
Congressional  activity  In  the  field  of  water 
resources  could  not  be  attempted  without 
the  careful  attention  to  detail  that  can  only 
ije  provided  by  thorough  consideration  of 
proposed  legislation  in  Committee.  The  per- 
\  asivenesB  of  water  problems,  touching  on 
so  many  of  the  activities  of  man.  results  In 
the  diffusion  of  the  responsibility  for  water 
resources  among  many  committees. 

In  each  House  of  the  Congress  the  primary 
.-■osponsibllity  for  water  resources  rests  largely 
With  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\tTalrs  and  Public  Works.  It  is  In  these  two 
committees  (and  their  standing  subcommlt- 
ttesi  that  most  water  resources  legislation  Is 
considered.  But.  other  committees  are  also 
involved  In  numerous  specific  aspects  of 
water  and  water-related  legislation,  Includ- 
ing some  of  major  scope.  These  Include  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  and 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  In  the  Senate, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  (House),  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  (House), 
Commerce  (Senate),  Foreign  Relations  (Sen- 
ate i,  FX^relgn  Affairs  (House),  and  Banking 
and  Currency  (both  Hotises).  The  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  Houses,  with 
their  control  over  funds,  have  a  considerable 
.-^ay  in  how  water  resources  programs  are 
effectuated,  and  the  Government  Operations 
Committees,  with  investigatory  powers,  may 
.ilso  exercise  a  significant  role.  In  addition, 
several  other  committees  in  both  Houses, 
plus  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
consider  bills  involving  water  resources  from 
time  to  time.  A  brief  description  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  various  committees 
follows. 

The  Public  Works  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  responsible  for  the  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control  programs  which  are 
the  heart  of  the  water  resources  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There  are  two  major 
exceptions:  the  watershed  protection  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  come  under  the  Agriculture/Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committees,  and  the  flood 
control  projects  on  the  United  States- 
Mexican  boundary  which  come  under  the 
ptuview  of  the  Foreign  Relations /Foreign 
Affairs  Committees.  The  multiple-purpose 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  also 
considered  by  Public  Works  Committees,  and 
In  several  Instances  substantial  multiple- 
purpose  authorizations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  been  Included  In  omnibus 
flood  control  legislation  handled  by  the  I*ub- 
Uc  Works  Committees." 

The  research  and  construction  grant  pro- 
grams l(X)klng  to  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution  which  are  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, now  located  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment,   also  come    under    the   Public   Works 


"Wilson,  Woodrow,  Congressional  Govern- 
ment. 1885.  1913  edition,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  p.  79. 

'For  example:  the  Bureau's  Mlssovwl  River 
Basin  Project  was  authorized  by  language 
In  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  Dec.  22,  1944, 
and  July  26,  1946,  and  the  Middle  Rio  Orande 
project  was  authorized  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  Jan.  20,  1948.  (Pi.  397,  80th  Congress, 
2nd  session) . 


committees.  Road  and  highway  drainage, 
which  forms  a  significant  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  programs,  comes  under  these 
committees,  as  do  the  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
power  plants  of  TVA.  Authorization  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  was 
handled  by  the  Public  Works  Committee  In 
the  House,  but  by  Foreign  Relations  In  the 
Senate. 

In  both  Hotises,  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  are  responsible  for  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  projects,  including 
multiple  purpose  hydroelectric  power  projects 
in  the  18  western  States.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
Other  legislation  reviewed  by  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  includes  the  de- 
salting program,  wildlife  preservation  and 
stream  pollution  control  in  the  National 
Parks,  water-based  outdoor  recreation,  public 
water  supply  and  irrigation  for  Indian  lands. 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation  and  watershed 
protection  on  public  lands,  collection  of  basic 
data  on  surface  and  ground  water,  and  recent 
legislation  dealing  with  comprehensive  river 
basin  planning  and  water  resources  research. 

The  merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  handle  legislation  or 
navigation  aids  to  the  Coast  Guard,  weather 
data  and  research  on  weather  modification 
by  the  Weather  Bureau.  Legislation  dealing 
with  Inland  and  marine  fisheries,  and  the 
preservation  of  sport  fish  and  wildlife  m 
general  come  under  these  committees,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  agencies  which  handle 
these  programs  were  transferrea  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  several  decades  ago.  inland 
waterways  legislation  Is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
in  the  House,  and  Commerce  In  the  Senate. 
The  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
would  handle  legislation  dealing  with  hy- 
draulic research  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
while  In  the  House,  this  would  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  Pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  water  quality  work 
remaining  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  apparently  be  reviewed  by  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  have  responsibUitles 
for  land  and  water  conservation  work  on  agri- 
cultural lands.  These  responsibilities  have 
been  exercised  through  these  committees  and 
their  predecessors  since  the  1930s.  At  the 
same  time,  beginning  with  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936,  programs  for  run-off  and  water- 
fl.ow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention 
on  watersheds,  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, were  authorized  in  omnibus  flood 
control  legislation  emanating  from  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  and  their  predecessors. 
With  the  enlargement  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
gram in  1954  (Public  Law  566  of  the  83rd 
Congress),  It  became  obvious  that  flood  con- 
trol works  sponsored  by  the  Soil  (>3nservation 
Service  could  reach  a  magnitude  comparable 
to  the  smaller  projects  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Recognizing  the  similarity,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  approval  of  works  plans 
prepared  under  authority  of  this  legislation 
was  divided  arbitrarily  by  size  of  impound- 
ment t>etween  Public  Works  Committees  and 
the  AgrlctUture  Committees.  Through  their 
responsibilities  for  agriculture  generally  and 
the  welfare  of  farmers,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees have  taken  respwnsibility  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  irrigation,  water  supply, 
and  sewerage  facilities  In  rural  areas,  paral- 
leling in  many  cases  similar  authorization 
provided  by  legislation  reviewed  by  other 
committees.  A  similar  situation  arises  In  con- 
nection with  legislation  having  to  do  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  in  disaster 
areas.  Certain  programs  of  the  Forest  Service 
Involving  water-based  recreation  likewise  are 
considered  by  the  Agriculture  committees. 

As  alluded  to  earlier,  water  projects  involv- 


ing either  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  or 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  their  com- 
mon boundaries,  generally  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  need  for  Federal  assistance  to  urban 
areas  has  resulted  In  programs  for  planning 
and  coi\struction  of  public  water  .'-upply  and 
sewerage  facilities  which  stem  from  legis- 
lation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  of  both  Houses. 

The  Appropriations  Com.miltces  ol  both 
Hovises  obviously  play  a  significant  role  in 
water  programs  of  all  lipencies  because  ilicy 
review  the  budget  requests  submitted  by  the 
Administration,  and  make  their  own  recom- 
mendations lor  funding.  From  time  to  time, 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  or  ..grcement 
to  waive  points  of  order,  there  is  "leaisla- 
tion  in  :in  Lippropriations  bill"  t'lat  may  au- 
thorize a  project  or  program  without  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriate  substantive  commit- 
tee. The  Appropriations  committees  ilso  in- 
clude comments  In  their  reports  on  appro- 
priations legislation  which  may  be  loUowed 
by  the  Federal  agencies  to  :tlmost  the  same 
degree  as  if  they  v.-cre  included  in  the  statute. 
To  handle  its  work  load  within  the  deadlines 
imposed  by  the  Federal  fiscal  year,  both  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  <  rc.ited  sub- 
committees, each  responsible  for  one  of  the 
major  spending  bills.  Tlie  rubcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  m  each  body  is 
responsible  for  water  resources  and  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Corps  of  Encineers.  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  au- 
thority, the  Panama  Canal,  the  power  mark- 
eting agencies  of  the  Interior  Department, 
the  Water  Resources  Council  ,tnd  its  river 
basin  commissions,  and  others.  The  .Appro- 
priations committees  thus  attempt  to  :!ssure 
coordinated  consideration  of  water  resources 
matters.  In  the  Senate,  provision  is  made  for 
ex  otticio  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  consider.ition  of  the  cer- 
tain annual  appropriations  bills  of  three 
niimbers  of  certain  substantive  lecislatlve 
committees.  As  a  result,  the  jjossibility  of 
conflicting  policies  emanating  from  the  Ap- 
propriations .subcommittees  and  the  :  ub- 
stantive  lesislative  committees  thould  be 
minimized.  For  bills  which  might  affect  water 
resources,  such  ex  officio  membership  in- 
cludes members  from  the  Committee  on  Aeri- 
culture  and  Forestry  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill,  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  appropriations,  and  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for  the  appro- 
priations for  development  and  utilization  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  Committees  nn  Government  Opera- 
tions likewise  have  broad  general  authority 
over  the  way  Federal  programs  are  effec- 
tuated. Specifically,  these  Committees  con- 
sider reorganization  legislation  involvms 
water  resources  agencies  among  others,  but 
probably  their  most  .significant  effect  on 
water  resources  programs  stems  from  studies 
and  reports  made  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  gov- 
ernment operations.  There  are  several  sub- 
committees under  each  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committees,  to  which  are  dele- 
gated various  functions  involving  water  re- 
sources. 

Interstate  compacts  that  have  to  do  with 
apportionment  of  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, are  referred  under  the  Rules  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
in  both  Houses.  The  Rules  call  for  interstate 
compacts  Generally  to  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committees  in  both  houses.  This 
adds  another  committee  to  the  list  of  those 
having  responsibilities  In  water  related 
fields,  since  many  compacts  among  the  east- 
ern states  involve  flood  control,  pollution 
abatement,  and  other  water  resources  mat- 
ters.  From   time  to  time,   however,  consent 
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legislation    to   these   Interstate   compacts    is 
referred   to  other  committees. 

Still  another  set  of  committees.  Ways  and 
Me.iRS  In  the  House  and  Finance  In  the 
Seriate,  come  into  the  picture  :n  connection 
with  bills  to  authorize  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives to  Industry  for  water  pol.utlon  abate- 
ment works. 

From  this  brief  narrative  It  can  be  seen 
that  there  are  many  examples  of  potentially 
overlapping  Jurisdiction  among  the  com- 
mittees having  responsibilities  In  the  field 
if  water  resources  Sometimes  these  result 
In  referral  of  pr<jposed  le£;l-=latlon  to  two  or 
more  committees  This  happened  In  con- 
iiPcMon  with  the  consent  legislation  for  the 
Dc'la*are  River  Basin  Compact."  which  was 
referred  to  and  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs   In   the  Senate 

Occ.xslonally.  legislation  to  authorize  a  pro- 
posed Water  resources  project  Is  presented 
in  two  bills,  each  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  One  recent  example  of  a 
project  which  crossed  committee  lines  and 
was  handled  m  this  way  Is  the  authorization 
for  Federal  participation  In  a  huge  cfimbina- 
tlon  desiilting  plant  and  electric  generatmi? 
plant  to  be  built  off  the  coast  of  Southern 
California  In  recognition  of  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  two  committees  the 
leifi.slation  for  this  project  was  introduced  as 
two  bills,  one  to  authorize  the  Interior  De- 
p,irtments  participation,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  These 
were  referred,  respectively  to  the  Com.mlt- 
tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  t>oth 
Houses,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  latter  Committee  being  em- 
powered to  report  concurrently  to  both 
Houses,  the  legislation  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cimmlsslon  participation  was  enacted  m  the 
89th  Congress.'  while  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's authorization,  after  pa.ssing  the  Sen- 
ate, reached  the  House  too  late  for  action  and 
w.ts  held  over  until  the  90th  Congress.' 

More  frequently,  however,  it  appears  that 
each  committee  worlts  Independently.  The 
subject  of  water  pollution  abatement  is  one 
In  which  several  committees  ha\e  apparently 
dealt  indepeidently  with  similar  legislative 
m. liters  The  Public  Works  Committees  of 
both  Houses  through  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  atid  its  amendments  from 
year  to  year,  have  recommended  subst^mtial 
programs  of  grants  to  states  and  municipali- 
ties toward  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment pl.ints  These  s.^me  committees  pro- 
vided for  augmentation  of  these  programs  in 
economically  distressed  areas  under  the 
Economic  Development  Act  The  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency  Include  under  their 
aegis  grant  and  loan  programs  to  aid  munici- 
palities in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
local  public  works.  Including  sewerage  and 
sewage  treatment  pl.ints  under  Title  VII  of 
the  Housing  a:id  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  earlier  housing  acts.  The  more  re- 
cent Model  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act,  als«.>  emanating  from  this  commit- 
tee, provided  asslstaiice  for  urban  sewerage 
facilities  under  certain  conditions  as  a  part 
of  the  demoiij^tratioos  projects. 

Under  legislation  coming  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committees,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  authorized  to  make  grants  of 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  construction  costs  of 
projects  for  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
works  in  ruraJ  areas,  as  well  as  grants  for 
planning  such  programs  and  loans  to  assist 
In  flnancmg  the  local  share  of  such  projects 
.Appropriations  for  these  similar  programs 
are   handled   by   separate   subcommittees   of 


'HJ  Res  225,  of  the  87rh  Congress,  Ist 
session  which  became  Public  Law  87  328. 
approved  Sept  27.  1961 

'  P\iblic  Law  89  648,  approved  Ocf.  13.  1966 
"Finally  enacted  as  Public  Law  90  18    ap- 
proved .l/Jv  i9   1967 


the  Appropriations  committees,  and  other 
committees  become  Involved  In  pollution 
abatement  from  time  to  time  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  S<-lence  and  Astro- 
nautics has  held  hearings  and  published  re- 
ports on  the  subject  of  the  adequacy  of  tech- 
nology for  pollution  abatement  Extensive 
hearings  have  been  held  and  reports  pub- 
lished dealing  with  pollution  abatement  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re.sources  and 
Power  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

While  the  latter  two  committees  do  not  re- 
port legislation  on  this  subject,  their  hear- 
ings and  reports  may  well  have  a  consider- 
able Influence  on  the  formulation  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs.  Thus,  we  have  at  least  five 
committees  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
taking  a  hand  In  the  Federal  effort  at  water 
pollution  control. 

Without  fear  of  'ontradlctlon.  onp  may 
conclude  that  there  Is  no  rigid  pattern  for 
handling  water  resources  matters  by  Con- 
gress .\  look  at  some  of  the  early  Congres- 
sional .action  In  the  field  of  water  resources 
is  of  interest  to  show  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent committee  structure 

BEGINNINGS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 
AFFECTING    WATER    RESOURCES 

The  history  of  Congressional  activity  af- 
fecting water  resources  goes  back  almost  as 
far  .^3  Congress  itself,  although  the  flrst  leg- 
islation in  this  fleld  was  concerned  wholly 
with  the  use  of  waterw.iys  for  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  based  on  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  The  First  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  convened  on  March 
4  1789  Records  of  the  proceedings  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  fragmentary. 
because  there  were  no  official  reporters  or 
stenographers,  but  the  records  show  that 
on  Monday,  July  20.  1789.  tlie  Senate  received 
a  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
saying  thit  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  lighthouses, 
beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  which  were 
"erected,  placed,  or  sunk"  at  the  entrance  of, 
or  within,  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  port  of 
the  United  States,  The  House  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  this  first  piece 
of  water-related  legislation  in  Congressional 
history  The  Senate  acquiesced  to  the  House 
bill  for  navigation  aids  and  it  became  the 
Act  of  August  7.  1789  The  approprlatit.ns  for 
these  navigation  aids  were  written  into  the 
bill  as  passed:  the  costs  were  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
navigation  aids  legislation  of  1789  was  re- 
newed in  the  sessions  of  1790  and  1791  with  a 
specific  reference  to  a  lighthouse  for  Port- 
land Head.  Maine,  added  to  the  authorization. 
An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  written  Into 
the  legislation  to  pay  for  the  new  lighthouse. 
The  first  Congress  also  acted  to  authorize 
financial  aid  to  the  several  states  for  naviga- 
tion aids,  by  permitting  them  to  levy  a  duty 
on  the  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels  using 
the  waterways.  '^ 

On  a  more  scientific  vein,  desalting  of 
ocean  water  was  flrst  considered  in  Congress 
in  the  session  of  1791.  when  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, then  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  late  Novem- 
ber describing  a  crude  plan  for  converting 
salt  water  into  fresh  water  aboard  all  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  using  the  distillation 
process.  No  leglslauon  emerged  from  his  rec- 
ommendation, but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  publication  of  this  report  led  merchant 
ship  operators  to  use  the  suggestion. 

When  the  Ninth  Congress  convened  In 
early  December  of   1805.   the  House  and   the 


"'Act  of  August  U,  1790  il  Stat  184 1  ap- 
proves, among  other  things,  an  act  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  "for  levying  and  appropriat- 
ing a  duty  of  tonnage,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  river  Savannah,  and  removing 
the  wrecks  and  othei  obstructions  therein  " 


-Senate  were  concerned  with  laying  out  and 
making  a  National  RoaA  from  Cumberland 
Maryland,  to  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  and  a  canal 
linking  Cliesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  Botii 
of  the^e  were  major  public  works  undertak- 
ings proposed  to  be  paid  for  from  Feder.,1 
monies  ,ind  their  consideration  set  off  a  lone 
debate  on  the  propriety  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  internal  improvement.*.  They  lc<i 
to  the  Gallatin  report  in  1808.  the  first  com- 
prehensive wai«>rways  Improvement  plan  in 
the  history  of  the  Unites!  .states,  and  eveiitu- 
illy  to  the  rivers  and  h.trbors  improvement 
program.s  This  Is  an  Intere.Ntlng  history  and 
although  relevant  to  a  study  of  Congresslon,  ; 
Involvement  In  water  resource.*?,  it  has  been 
partially  documented  elsewhere  by  the 
writer  '  and  need  not  be  repealed  here.  Thf 
methods  of  legislative  procedure  used  in 
these  early  days  of  the  United  Stales  Con- 
gress are  of  interest,  however,  and  will  be 
dlscussetl  briefly  In  the  next  section  on  the 
evolution  of  the  committee  system  In  Con- 
gress 

EVOLiriON    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEE 
STRUCTURE 

Many  of  the  practises  of  the  United  States 
Congress  were  derived  from  those  used  m 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  either  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly  through  modifications 
evolved  in  the  colonial  lceislatiire.s  and  the 
Congress  under  the  Coiifetleration.  In  the 
First  Congress,  i  svstem  of  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees evolved  for  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives  The 
onlv  standing  committee  appointed  was  for 
investigation  of  contested  elections  It  is  not 
clear  in  the  absence  of  verbatim  proceedincs 
of  the  earlier  Congre.'-ses,  now  etrectnelv  the 
ad  hoc  committee  svstem  for  consuleratlon  fit 
legislation  worked.  .A  study  of  the  history  of 
debates  and  proceedings  in  Congress  -  would 
suggest  that  the  legislative  decisions,  at  least 
those  Involving  water  resources,  were  ham- 
mered out  In  debate  m  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.'e. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  less  substan- 
tive business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
la  the  First  Congress  was  delegated  to  ad 
hoc  committees,  usually  consisting  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  tiie  Spenker  to  bring 
in  suggestions  for  such  things  .is  ceremonial 
procedures  for  receiving  the  President,  the 
proper  title  of  address  for  the  President,  i 
contested  election,  and  so  on.  Tlie  commit- 
tees thus  appointed  were  dissolved  when  the 
specific  task  for  which  they  were  appointed 
was  completed.  Committees  of  three  repre- 
sentatives were  likewise  frequently  .ippointed 
to  look  into  matters  such  as  petitions  from 
citizens.  Besides  these  committees,  there 
were  a  number  >f  special  joint  committees 
appointed  in  the  first  session  to  work  out 
procedures  and  protocol  between  the  two 
Houses  with  regard  to  enrollment  of  bills,  the 
preservation  of  the  acts  parsed  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  mode  of  presenting  messages  to  the 
President,  .md  other  matters. 

As  for  the  Senate  committee  system  roots. 
they  may  well  have  been  put  down  on  the 
"lighthouse,  beacon,  and  buoy"  bill  referred 
to  earlier.  On  July  23.  1789.  the  President  of 
the  Senate  comnutted  the  bill  to  Senators 
Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  Langdon  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Dalton  of  Massachusetts. 
They  reported  their  amendments  back  the 
following  day  la  FYidayi  for  printing  and 
then  requested  a  recess  during  which  they 
might  perfect  the.r  repjrt.  The  repjrt  was 
ready  the  following  Wednesdav,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  the 
following    Monday,    and    passed    the    House. 
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•'  Schad.  Theodore  M,,  Perspective  on  Water 
R'-'-oiirces  Plnnninq.  in  .Tournal  of  the  Hy- 
draulics Division.  Proceedings.  Am.  Soc.  Civil 
Engineers.  July  1962,  p.  17. 

-  Gules  and  Seaton,  The  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  .  .  (Annals  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates)   Washington.  1834. 


with  the  Senate  amendments  agreed  to,  on 
T;ies<1ay,  August  4,  1789.  with  no  conference 
i>eing  held.  • 

During  the  Feder.dl-t  .iiid  Jefferson  periods 
it  was  the  gener.il  custom  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reler  legislative  subjects 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  There,  through 
debate,  the  mam  principles  of  the  legislation 
were  developed.  Atterw.ud,  they  were  com- 
iniiled  to  ad  hoc  committees  to  draft  bills 
which  would  embody  the  principles  laid  down 
in  'he  Whole  House  Committees  of  those 
perliods  were  indeed  tlie  iigenus  of  the  House. 
Their  .lUthority  and  duties  were  specifically 
liidic.ited  .md  were  therefore  kept  under  the 
•onlrol  of  the  whole  body.  Tlie  control  meas- 
ures consisted  of  1 1  i  assigning  precise  tasks 
to  ad  hoc  groups;  (2)  requiring  them  to 
rep.>rt  back  fa-.orably  or  uiilavorably;  i3) 
dissolving  the  connnitlee  when  its  work  on  a 
bill  was  completed;  and  i4l  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  committee  reports  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wh.ile.  Further,  a  committee 
could  not  report  any  bill  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  .settled  in  principle  by  the 
House,  usually  after  a  full-dress  floor  debate. 
Indlv.dual  members  could  not  introduce  a 
))ill  until  granted  leave  to  do  so  by  the  House. 

Tiie  Iirst  standing  committee  to  deal  with 
any  .t-spect  of  water  resources  was  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
-■realed  in  1795,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
measures  relating  to  navigation.  The  Public 
Land.i  Committee  lollowed  in  1805,  Just  after 
the  Loi.lsiana  Purchase.  The  standing  com- 
mittee system  grew  very  slowly  iiowever,  and 
did  not  come  into  full  operation  until  1816. 
when,  with  the  cre.ition  of  live  standing 
("ominlttees  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  there  were  19  standing 
''ommittefs.  From  1816  on.  the  standing  com- 
mittee system  ttrew,  .md  the  roles  of  the 
formerly  authoritative  Committee  of  the 
Whole  .md  the  individual  .standing  commit- 
tees appear  to  have  been  reversed.  Dr.  George 
Galloway  m  his  History  of  the  House  of 
lirprrgcntatiics  says.  ■■\Vith  increasing  fre- 
quencv  legislative  subjects  came  to  be  re- 
icrreti  initially  to  the  .smaller  standing  com- 
mittees which  grew  in  power  and 
iirestigp.   .   ,   ."    ' 

'Yhe  Senate  was  even  .slower  and  more 
iiesitant  in  delegating  a  large  part  of  its 
work  to  standing  committees,  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  early  years,  the  Senate  appeared 
to  con.slder  Itself  largely  a  Hotise  of  revision, 
where  the  finishing  touches  were  placed  on 
measures  initiated  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
-lentatives.  More  than  this,  the  Senate  was 
a  much  smaller  body  in  '"■omparison.  The 
total  membership  of  the  first  Senate  was 
only  little  larger  than  the  membership  of 
several  major  standing  committees  of  today. 
Also,  it  is  possible  that  the  longer  term  of 
Senaiors^O  years  as  against  2  in  the  House — 
lessened  the  need  for  prolonged  committee 
•onsideratlon  as  there  was  a  much  closer 
working  relationship  developed  among 
.Senators.  Until  1816,  the  Senate  had  made 
provision  for  only  four  standing  committees 
.md  two  of  these  were  Joint  committees 
lormed  at  the  request  of  the  House.  The  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  was 
established  in  1789.  The  other  standing  com- 
mittees were  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
grossed Bills  ( 1806) .  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Ex- 
penses of  the  Senate  il807).  The  Joint 
Standing  Committee  for  the  Library  (whose 
main  function  was  to  purchase  books)  was 
.set  up  in  1806.  In  a  sense,  the  work  of  none  of 
these  c'jmmittees  involved  the  substance  of 
legislation,  but  rather  was  administrative. 
Other  than  these  four  committees  mentioned, 
the  Senate  depended  on  ad  hoc  committees, 


■'Act  of  August  7,  1789.  An  Act  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  lighthouses, 
beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers.  1  Stat.  53. 

"  Galloway,  George,  History  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Crowell,  New  York,  1961, 
p.  76. 


as  in  the  House,  and  they  were  usually  com- 
posed of  3  members,  named  as  the  occasion 
for  their  service  arose.  This  method  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  for  a  specific  task  was 
so  common  that  in  the  session  of  1815-16. 
there  were  between  90  and  100  such  commit- 
tees designated  in  the  Senate, 

But  the  Senate  apparently  ran  out  of 
patience  with  the  incoiueuience  of  the  tre- 
(luenl  choice  of  select  conuiiitlees  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Congress  began  to 
take  a  more  import.uit  role  in  initialing  leg- 
islation, nius,  in  the  .second  ses.slon  of  the 
14lh  Congress  1 18161 .  a  re."itilntlon  was  passed 
to  provide  that  11  addltion.U  st^diding  com- 
mittees were  to  be  .ippointed  at  each  session: 
Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  Commerce  and 
Manufacturers.  Ml!it;iry  Atfairs.  the  Militia. 
Naval  Affairs.  Public  Lands,  Claims.  Judi- 
ciary, Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  and  Pen- 
sions, Tlie  close  parallelism  in  committee  de- 
velopment in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  lact  tliat  9  of  the 
Senate  standing  committees  appointed  in  the 
14th  Congress  had  counterparts  m  the  House 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  through  1945,  more 
than  a  century  and  .i  half  of  legislative  activ- 
ity, the  House  of  Repre.'^entatiies  .set  up  67 
standing  committees  and  the  senate  number 
reached  72. 

As  Dr.  Haynes  poiiU.s  out  in  his  History  oj 
the  Seiiatc  ■  and  Dr  Galloway  in  the  History 
of  the  House  of  Representntiif  ■<.  ■  the  coun- 
try's history  may  be  found  cpilonazed  or  out- 
lined in  the  names  of  Congrci-snnal  standing 
committees  arranged  in  the  order  if  their 
establishment.  Their  proliferation  illustrated 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  terms  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  concerns  and  .ictivities, 

Galloway  lists  the  chronology  of  formation 
of  committees  dealing  with  matters  which 
might  have  a  bearing  on  some  .specific  aspects 
of  water  resources  in  the  House  Lif  Represent- 
atives its  follows: 

Iiilerstate  and  Foreign  C-mmerce:  1795 — 
3rd  committee  created. 

Public  Lands:  1805, 

Railways  and  Canals:  1!-S3I. 

Levees  and  Improvements  of  Mississippi 
River:  1875, 

Rivers  and  Harbors:  1883. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:   1887, 

Iirigatlon  and  Reclamation:  lfc93. 

Insular  Affairs:  1899. 

Flood  Control:  1910. 

In  addition,  committees  v.hlch  later  de- 
veloped responsibilities  lor  certain  water  re- 
sources activities  were  created  as  follows: 

.ludiciary:  1813. 

Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments  (5 
committees  I  :  181G. 

Agriculture:  1620. 

Indian  Affairs:  1821. 

Foreign  Affairs:  1822. 

rerri  lories:  1825. 

Expenditures  in  Interior  Department:  1860. 

Appropriations:  1865. 

Expenditures  in  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 1889. 

Science  and  Astronautics  :  1958. 

A  similar  but  not  identical  pattern  of  pro- 
liferation of  Committees  occurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate, with,  as  indicated  earlier,  an  even  larger 
total  number  of  committees  by   1945. 

With  the  vast  increase  in  Congressional 
workload  that  accompanied  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  and  World  War  II.  the  need  for 
modification  of  the  committee  structure  be- 
came evident.  In  1945  Congress  undertook 
a  review  cxf  its  own  operations  by  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
which  resulted  in  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946. 

In  that  Act.  the  33  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  were   consolidated   into    15   new 


'"' Haynes,  George,  History  of  the  Senate. 
Russell  and  Russell,  New  York,  1960. 

'•Galloway,  George  B.,  The  History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Crowell.  New  York. 
1961. 


committees,  .iiid  the  48  standing  committees 
'if  tlie  House  were  consolidated  to  19  new 
standing  committees. 

In  recommending  enactment  of  legislation 
to  effect  this  consolidation,  the  .Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  o(  Con- 
gress stated :  '" 

"Today  there  are  more  thati  twice  as  many 
.standing  committees  in  the  Senate  as  there 
.ire  iirlncijial  iHdvinccs  of  [)ublic  pohcv.  Re- 
sponsibility for  legislative  action  is  scattered 
.iinong  33  little  legislatures  which  go  their 
own  way  at  tlieir  own  [)ace  and  cannot  act 
m  concert.  Their  jurisdictions  are  undefined 
in  tlie  Senate  rules,  and  there  are  many  com- 
mittees functioning  in  the  same  areas.  For 
rxiiinjjle,  three  .Senate  committees  deal  with 
problems  of  commerce  and  mdiLsfry.  five  deal 
witii  jnibllc  land  iiroblems.  and  six  with  the 
rules  and  administration  of  the  .Senate. 
Purtliermore,  some  committees  :>.re  inactive 
atiri  seldom  or  iie\er  meet,"" 

Earlier,  the  Joint  Committee  had  recom- 
mended consolidation  of  .Senate  standing 
committees  recognized  as  having  rcsponsl- 
ijihties  ill  water  related  fields  as  follows:  " 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  SFt.ATf   STANOItJG  COMMITTIIS 
(WATtR-MLATfD  ONLY) 


Existing  committees 


Heorganized  comniitlees 


■fiocultuie  and  roiesUy Ajticijlluie 


ippraomlions 

BanKiiiB  anil  Cuirency 

Commerce _ 

I'Ulian  Aftaifs   

Inleioceanic  Canals 
loication  and  RecladLTliun. .  . , 
Mines  and  Miinnii 
PiiDlic  Lands  and  Sui.eyi 
lernloiies  and  Insul.ir  Afiaiis 
Ixpendiluies  in   1  veculive  Lie- 
partments. 


Appiopiiilions 
Banking  and  Cuitency. 


Jlntenot,    tvaluial     Kesouices. 
and  Public  Woiks 


txpenditures  in  l.xeculive  De- 
partments 


Foreign  Relations      foreiKn  Helatian 

I  nterslale  Ccrnmerce ) . 


Mniulacluies. 
Judiciary. 


Interstate  Commerce 
Judiciary, 


The  Senate  refu,sed  to  go  .ilong  with  the 
Joint  Committee  to  tlie  extent  of  merging 
the  work  contemplated  under  the  broad 
.heading  of  Interior,  Natural  Resources,  and 
Public  Works,  however,  .iiid  divided  this  Into 
two  Committees,  Public  Works  .:nd  Public 
Lands,  the  latter  tif  which  eventually  became 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  .'Af- 
fairs, The  Senate  also  maintained  the  broader 
designation  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  its 
coinmltlee  structure. 

On  the  House  side,  reorganization  of  the 
•.vater  resources  committees  w-as  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Committee  as  follows: 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  HOUSE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Existing  committees 


Reorganized  committees 


■•gricullure  , Agncultuce. 

•■■Ppropriations.._-   ... Appropriations. 


txpenditures  ci  f  xecutive 

Departments. 

PanH'ig  and  Currency      

Mood  Control 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Rivers  and  HarDors 

Roads 

interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 
Judiciary. 


t  xpenditures  in  LxecuLve 

Departments 
BanFing  and  Cui'?ncv 

Public  Wo'KS. 

I 
Interstate  ana  ForeiEn 

Conimerce 
Judiciar/ 


Foreign  Aflaiis Foreign  AKairs 

fdercnant  Marine  and  Fisheries    Merctiant  Marme  and  Fisheries 
Public  Lands 


Territories. 

Ii'igalion  and  Reclamation. 

Mines  and  Mining 

Insular  Aftaas  

Indian  Affairs.. 


Public  Lands. 


'■  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  Senate  Report 
No.  1400,  79th  Congress,  2nd  session.  May  31, 
1946.  p.  2. 

"'  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Oranizatlon  of  Congresc,  Senate  Report  No. 
1011.  79th  Congress.  2nd  session,  p.  3. 
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The  Congress  accepted  the  committees 
recommenddtlon  for  reallijnmerit  of  the 
House  commltt^'ee  Thus,  with  the  changes 
made  m  the  Jdint  Committee's  recummenda- 
tluns  for  the  Senate,  there  resulted  a  roughiy 
parallel  structure  of  the  major  committees 
involved  with  water  resources  In  the  two 
Houses  except  for  the  division  between  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  C•^mmerce  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  In  the  House, 
the  basic  .jeneral  functions  of  both  of  which 
were  included  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  Senate  At  about  the  same  time  in 
legl.slatlon  approved  on  August  2  1946,  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was 
created  with  legislative  resp<jnslbi;itles  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy  which  by  the  89th 
Congress  had  grown  to  include  Involvement 
m  water  desalting,  a  potential  use  of  nuclear 
energy  Cre.iMon  of  this  Joint  Committee 
resulted  essentially  In  the  equivalent  of  a 
new  standing  committee  In  each  House,  since 
uiiliiie  most  Joint  committees,  It  is  em- 
powered to  rep<jrt  legislation 

The  committee  structure  established  In 
the  lsi46  Act  has  continued  to  the  present 
d.itp  A'ith  the  exception  that  In  1958.  to 
meet  problems  arising  from  increased  In- 
volvement in  space  activities,  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  was 
created  in  the  .sen.ite  and  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  two 
committees  Is  n<jt  fully  parallel  since  the 
House  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  research  which 
may  lead  It  into  water  related  fields  Thus,  at 
present  there  are  a  total  of  16  standing  com- 
mittees m  the  Senate  and  20  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  lu  in  the  Senate 
and  12  In  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pear to  have  responsibilities  that  touch  on 
w.i'.er  restiurces. 

Jurisdiction  between  committees  in  the 
Congress  Is  spelled  out  In  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate  and  tae  House  uf  Representatives  re- 
spectr. ely  which  wer*-  List  sub»ta:,t.aUy  re- 
vised etTec'l.e  January  194T  to  reflect  the 
major  changes  In  conin;l*:ee  structure  ac- 
complished ay  the  L-egislatr.  e  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

Jurlsdlctloi  of  comhilttees  in  the  Senate 
is  covered  by  Rule  XXV  The  provisions  of 
the  rule  that  appear  to  govern  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  conumttees  ir.v.jlved  In  one  way  or 
another  with  water  r>'s.'urces  are  spelled  out 
la  Rule  XXV  as  follows     ' 

1.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  t)lll  or 
otherwise 

•  •  •  •  • 

ibi  Cornmittt'e  on  Aij'-icuit-t'f  wid  Fijr>-<:try 
to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  ail  pro- 
p<:>sed  legislation  metisages.  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects 

1.  Agriculture  generally. 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.  Forestry  m  general,  ajid  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain 

7    Agricultural  economics  and  research. 

•  •  •  •  • 

12  Plant  Industry,  soils,  and  a^lcultural 
engineering 

•  •  •  •  • 

14  E.xteoslon  of  farm  credit  and  farm  se- 
curity 

15  Rural  electrlflcatloQ 

•  •  •  •  • 

17    Crop  Insurance  and  soil  conservation 

■  •  •  •  • 

(CI  Cornmittee  an  Apprap'iaticm'^.  to 
which  cummmittee  shall  be  referred  ail  pro- 


•  U  3   Congress.  Senate   Senate  Manual 
Washington,  US    Gov  t    Printing  Office,  1965 
(Senate  Doc'oment  No    1    89th  Congress,   1st 
se&s  i 


p<i«ed  legislation,  messiines  peti'i  :.s  itn-- 
monals.  .md  other  matters  relating  •..  ip- 
proprlatlon  of  the  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Government 

•  •  •  «  • 

(e)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency .  .  .  I  etc.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

2  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try 

•  •  •  •  « 

4  Pi.iblic   and   piivate  housing. 

«  •  «  •  • 

(fi    Commiffee  on  Commerce      .       (etc  ) 

I.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally 

•  •  •  •  • 

5  Merchant   marine  generally 

6  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  t>jats 

7  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating  there- 
to, including  pilotage. 

«  •  •  •  • 

10  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  .ind  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  and 
signals,  llfe-savmg  equipment,  and  fire  pny- 
tectlon  on  such  vessels 

II.  Cout  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

•  •  «  *  « 

14  Weather  Bureau 

15  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  idi 
[Armed  Services],  Canal  and  interoceanlc 
canals  .generally 

16  Inland  waterways 

17  Fisheries  and  wildlife,  including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion 

18  Bureau  of  Standards 

■  ■  •  *  • 

(hi    Committee  on  Finance  fete.) 

1  Revenue  measures  generally 

■  «  •  •  • 
ill    Commitfee  on   Foreign   Rrlations 

(etc.  I 

1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign nations  genenilly 

2  Treaties 

3.  Elstabllshment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions 

•  •  •  •  • 

6  Intematlon  conferences  and  congresses 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

13  Foreign  loans. 

(jMli  Commiffce  on  Goiemment  Opera- 
ttona  .         I  etc  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

iBi  Reorganizations  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government 

1 2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 
of— 

•  •  •  «  a 

(  B  I  Studying  the  operation  of  Gtnernmi'nt 
activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining Its  economy  and  etflclency. 

Ci  evaluating  the  effects  of  latCs  enacted 
nj  reorganize  the  legislative  .ind  executive 
branches  of  the  Government. 

iDi  studying  the  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  muincipalltles. 

ki  Committee  on  Interior  aivl  Insular 
A  •'airs  (etc  I 

:     Public  lands   generally. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4  Forest  reservea  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  pvibllc  domain 

•  •  •  •  • 

7  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  Insu- 
lar pLissesfllons  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  affecting  their  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions 

8  Irrigation  and  reclamation.  Including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  proj- 
ecta. 


.1  Interstate  compacts  r.'latlng  to  appor- 
tionment of  waters  lor  Irrigation  purposes 

•  •  •  •  • 

12    Geological  survey. 

•  «  •  •  • 

19    Measures   relating;    to   t'le   care,   educa- 
tion, and  management  >  .'   Indians    Includlii^: 
the  care  and  allclment  o(  Indian  lands   *    •    • 
(ll    Committee     on     the     Judiciary   •    •    • 
ietc  I 

•  •  •  * 

18     Interstate  comp.acts.  i?enerally 

•  •  •  •  * 
loi    Committee     on     Public     IVort.'.    •    •    • 

I  etc  I 

1  Flood  control  and  Inipr  '\cinenl  of  river 
and  harbors 

2.  Public  works  tor  the  benefit  of  navlgii- 
tlon.  and  bridges  and  dams  i other  than  in- 
ternational bridktes  and  ilumsl. 

3  W.iter  power 

4  OH  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters 

Jurisdiction  of  c^ninilttees  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  deternilned  by  Rule  XI 
provisions  of  which  suggest  that  twelvi 
standing  committees  have  resp  rnslbllltles  lii- 
voKln<  some  aspect  of  w.tter  resources  The 
pertinent  provisions  of  Rule  XI  arc  quoted 
hereln;ilter  " 

"All  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  otncr  matter  rplatliii; 
to  the  subject  listed  under  tlie  standing  com- 
mittees named  below  shall  be  referred  to  such 
committees,  respectively 

1.  Committee  on  Agriculture 

•  «  «  •  * 
lel    Agricultural  economic^  and  research 

•  ¥  •  ♦  - 

(1)    Crop  ;n.surance  and  soil  conservation. 

•  •  •  «  • 

(1)  Extension  of  larm  crfdit  .uid  'arm  se- 
curity 

im)  Forestry  m  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain 

•  •  •  •  • 
(qi    Rural  electrification 

2.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

lai  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  authorized  ...  to 
conduct  studies  and  examinations  of  the 
'irganization  and  operation  of  any  execu- 
tive department  or  other  executive  agency  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
4.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(h)  Public  and  private  housing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ai  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

•  •  «  •  • 

(CI  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  l)e- 
tween  the  United  -States  and  loreign  nations 

•  •  •  •  • 

ei  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  Committee  on  Goiernrnent  Operations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(bi  Reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

■  •  •  •  • 

10.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(ai  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  cre- 
ated from  the  public  domain. 
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(CI   Geological  .Survey. 

(d)  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tionment   of   waters   for  Irrigation   purposes. 

le)  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  including 
vv.ner  supply  lor  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  lor  Irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  iicquisltlon  of  private  lands  when 
necessary   to  complete  irrigation   projects, 

il)  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  Including 
the  care  and  .illotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out   of  Indian  funds. 

11,')  Measures  relating  t;enerally  to  Hawaii. 
.■\la-ka.  and  the  insul.ir  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  affecting  the  rev- 
enue and  appropriations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  o  I  Public  lands  generally,  Including  entry, 
easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

•  •  .  .  , 

II  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ici   Inland  waterways. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ill  I  Repul  itlon  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
transportation,  except  transportation  by 
water  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

:  I  Regulation  of  interstate  transmission 
of  jKJwer,  except  the  Installation  of  con- 
nections between  Government  water-power 
projects.  , 


"  U.S.  Congress.  House,  Constitution.  Jef- 
ferson s  Manual,  Rules  Washington,  US 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1965  (House  Document 
No    374,  88th  Congress,  2nd  sess  )    p    328  IT. 


(kl   Weather  Bureau. 

12  Com7?!ittre  on  the  Judiciary. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Ill    Interstate   compacts   generally. 

•  •  •  «  * 

13.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
F:<heries. 

I  a  \  Merchant  marine  generally. 

(b)  Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey. 

ic)  Coast  Guard,  Including  Ufesavlng 
services,  lighthouses,  and  lightships,  and 
(jcean  derelicts. 

id  I  Fisheries  and  wildlife,  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

(c)  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  by  water  ( except  matters 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission)  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights 
and  signals,  Ufesavlng  equipment,  and  fire 
protection  on  such  vessels. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ig)  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto.  Including  pilotage. 

(h)  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Includ- 
ing the  administration,  sanitation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  interoceanlc 
canals  generally. 

•  •  •  •  « 

15.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(a)  Flood  control  and  Improvement  of  riv- 
ers and  harbors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(f)  OH  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(I)  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion. Including  bridges  and  dams  (other  than 
International  bridges  and  dams) . 

( J )  Water  power. 

•  •  •  •  » 

17.  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

(  b )  Bureau  of  Standards. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(h)  Scientific  research  and  development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

20.    Committee    on    Ways   and   Means. 

•  •  •  •  • 

( d  I  Revenue  measures  generally. 


The  purposeful  generality  of  the  rules  ap- 
pear to  have  been  designed  to  permit  some 
flexibility.  Referral  of  bills  under  the  rules 
are  made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  although  in 
practice,  this  function  Is  carried  out  by  the 
parliamentarian  In  each  House.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  Committee  referrals  can  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statement  by 
Galloway  in  his  discussions  of  the  Commit- 
tees In  his  History  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.-'' 

"The  standing  committees  of  the  House 
have  acquired  power  over  the  years  to  re- 
ceive legislative  proposals,  messages,  peti- 
tions, and  memorials  on  matters  within 
their  defined  Jurisdiction;  to  sit  and  act 
when  and  where  they  deem  it  advisable  dur- 
ing sessions  (by  special  leave),  receeses,  and 
adjourned  i>erlods;  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers;  to  take  testimony  and  make  expendi- 
tures; to  conduct  authorized  Investigations 
and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  upon  any 
matter  within  their  Jurisdiction;  to  oversee 
the  execution  of  the  laws;  to  certify  con- 
tumacious witnesses  for  contempt:  to  adopt 
rules  and  appoint  subcommittees:  to  report 
in  certain  cases  at  any  time  or  not  to  report. 
Measures  that  the  whole  House  might  ap- 
prove are  sometimes  "killed  in  committee" 
by  a  few  members.  Congressional  committees 
usually  report  only  those  bills  that  u  ma- 
jority of  their  members  favor,  unlike  some 
state  legislatures  and  the  English  House  of 
Commons  where  all  referred  bills  are  re- 
ported back  one  way  or  another"  (p.  79  i . 

"Subject  to  some  limitations,  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  thus  come  to  play 
a  le:iding  role  in  lawmaking.  Each  composed 
of  comparatively  few  members,  each  nor- 
mally acting  independently  of  the  others, 
they  have  long  determined  the  agenda  of  the 
House  which  has  largely  delegated  to  its 
standing  committees  the  power  to  decide 
what  matters  shall  be  considered  on  the  floor 
and  to  control  the  proceedings  there,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  Rules  Committee,  They 
can  amend  or  rewrite  bills  to  suit  them- 
selves. They  can  report  bills  or  pigeonhole 
them.  They  can  initiate  measures  they  desire 
and  btiry  or  emasculate  those  they  dislike. 
They  can  proceed  with  dispatch  or  deliberate 
at  length.  Thus  the  real  locus  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  is  not  in  the  House  or  Senate; 
it  Is  In  their  standing  committees.  The  tend- 
ency is  for  the  standing  committees  to  frame 
policy  that  the  whole  legislature  usually 
follows"  (pp.  79-80). 

"The  autonomy  of  the  committees  gives 
rise  in  turn  to  the  problem  of  coordination. 
Since  the  committees  usually  have  a  decisive 
voice  in  lawmaking,  the  committee  system 
makes  for  the  decentralization  of  legislative 
policy  formation.  Jealous  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tions and  acting  independently  of  each  other, 
these  little  legislatures  go  their  own  way 
at  their  own  pace"  (p.  95-96). 

Rules  of  the  Senate  permitting  unlimited 
debate    serve    to    reduce    the    autonomy    of 
the  Senate  committees,  but  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  they  are  seldom  overruled. 
The  division  of  responsibility  for  water  re- 
sources is  further   fragmented   by   the   fact 
that  the  heavy  workload  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AS'airs  and  the  I»ub- 
lic  Works  Committees  resulted  In  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    following    subcommittees 
during  the  89th  Congress : 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
{89th  Congress) 
Senate 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Indian  ASalrs. 
Minerals,  Materials,  Fuels. 
Public  Lands. 

Water  and  Power  Resources. 
Parks  and  Reclamation. 
Legislative  Oversight. 

^  Galloway,  George,  History  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Crowell,  New  York,  1961. 


House 

Territories  and  Instilar  .'Affairs. 

Indian  Aflairs 

Mines  unci  Mining 

Public  Lands. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 

National  Parks  and  Reclamation. 

Public  Works  i89th  Congress) 
Senate 

Floixi  Control-Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Roads. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Air  and  Water  Pollution 

House 

Flood  Control. 

Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Roads. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Watershed  Development. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Develoi>ment  Programs. 

.^d  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachla. 

As  indicated  m  the  above  tabulation,  the 
water  resources  work  of  these  committees 
in  each  case  is  divided  among  several  sub- 
committees. 

Tlie  heavy  workload  of  tlie  Appropriations 
Committees  has  also  made  it  necessary  to 
create  a  number  of  subcommittees.  These 
parallel  generally  the  organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. More  than  a  decade  ago.  however, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  merged  their  consideration  of  the 
major  water  resources  con-siruction  pro- 
grams of  the  several  departments  into  one 
subcommittee  which  reports  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  each  vear.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  13  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  14 
on  the  Senate  side,  the  one  added  com- 
mittee on  the  Senate  side  bein-;  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  ant.  Supplemental 
Appropriations  which  handles  such  bills 
instead  of  dividing  them  among  the  regular 
subcommittees  as  is  done  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Water  resources 
related  appropriations  thus  are  divided 
among  subcommittees  as  shov^'n  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing list: 

Subcommittees  of  Appropriations 
Committees 

Senate 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies. 
Deficiencies  and  Supplementals. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Independent  Offices. 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 
Labor.  HEW,  and  Related  Agencies. 
Public  Works. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies. 

House 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

"ndependent  Offices. 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

Labor,  HEW,  and  Related  Agencies, 

Public  Works. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies. 

Most  of  the  other  committees  having  func- 
tions related  to  water  resources  have  also 
delegated  responsibilities  to  subcommittees, 
thus,  a  very  large  number  of  different  Con- 
gressional groups  became  Involved  In  water 
resources. 

A  tabulation  of  the  twenty-nine  Federal 
agencies  having  water  resource  related  pro- 
grams, showing  the  legislative  committees 
to  which  they  report,  follows.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  break  this  down  by  sub- 
committee. Each  agency,  of  course,  also  re- 
ports annually  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  handles 
its  annual  and  supplemental  appropriations: 
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CONC.RFSMONAI.   Rf(()Rl)       HOl'SE 

COMMirrU  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


Febrnanj   .'/.   I9r,s 


D«(M<tm«nt  j(  ifWlCy 


WiU(  rcMtd  «WK 


Committn  having  jurisdiclion 


Swiatt 


OeiM'lin«r|  ai  Afiicui'ur* 

AgicultuKi  SUbii  i^jli«A  and  Coni«)>*l«n  Sefficc 

ftimtix  Hamt  Ailmin>5trjl>on 

Soil  Comer /ation  Serve* 

Department  at  Cofnmtrce 
Sit'nu  III  PiiblK  Ronit 
E'lvironmenlil  Sconce  Servicrj  Admimtlfilion 

Bureau  a'  St.<nd.wi1^ 
Oep<)rlmtnl  ol  Otl»n\(r    Corpt  ol  Engir)t«ci  civil  tunctioni 

Department  at  Heiltft.  tdocilion  and  W^itire    Putilc  Health 

DepJftni»il  ot  Mouiir-g  and  Urban  0«/elopinent 

lanil  and  Fjtildi<->  li'velopment  'Xdminiilration 

Office  ol  Planning  Standards  and  Coordination. . . 
Oepaitment  ot  the  Interior 

Office  at  Mater  ReMurcet  Itefearcfi 

Office  ol  Saline  Mater 

U  S   Fun  and  Wildlito  Service 

Bureau  at  Sport  Fisheries  and  *ildli'e  

BursJu  ol  Commeicial  Fi\heiiei  

Bureau  ol  Indian  Atfaiii  

Geologicai  Survey 

Bureau  jl  Land  ManageTient 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  ol  Outdoor  Recreation 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Btnneville  Pooer  Administration 

Southwestern  Power  i  •—■■■■>''>  "fi 

Southeaitern  Power  ^  ■  ■    i 

Federal  Water  Poiiutiu     .     •  uninufration 

Depar?m«-»t  of  St  it** 

ini«''M>ionai  Bou<idar»  and  Water  Commasion    United 
jt.ite-.  and  Meiico 

Inter  lalunal    Join!    Commission    United    Stales     ind 
Can»/i4 
Tieaju  ,     -      •■'-''    U  S  Cojil  Guard 
l„,,le;'-     '■•.■■     -s 

A^,.  -•■■onJI  Commission 

Atomic  )i<*ni  Lommission 

Delaware  River  Basin  CommiSMon 

Federal  Power  Commission 
"latioiial  Sci«*i<:e  FjumljttoT 

SI  Lawi^nc^  Seaw  IV  LJ-><elapnient  CoiDoration 

Tennessee  Valley  Auihoidy  

Watat  Resowr'tas  Council  and  Rivtr  Basin  Commissions 


vation  woik  and 


Financial  and  tM*in<al  . 

■n  disasttt  aiaai 
Financial  and  t»chn.cal  astislane*  tor  ruiil  watm   supply 

and  sewerage 
Wilersliad  protection  recreation 

Walers(ie<l   P'Oleclion.   -ingalion    w.<t(r   tupo'v    iKieetion. 
Ifiiod  conliol 

Road  and  higlivkav  drainage 

Hydrometeoiological     in««sl'|alioris.     weather     moditicalion 

research 
Hydrjul  cs  research 
Navigation    Dood  cunti^l    water  supply  vecrr.ition    hydio- 

electric  powei,  and  rtiulliple-ptiiposo  p(Oi*cl\ 
Aatei  .luality 


Agricultbre ._ 

do 

Agriculture.  Interiot  and  insular 

Affairs 
Agriciitture.  PuM  c  Winks 


Loans  and  grants  for  water  and  sewerage  pioiects 
Loans  and  grants  for  puhlc  works  planning 

Giants  and  contracts  tor  water  resources  research 
Nircti  and  devetopment  on  desalting 

COOMfVttle*  Ol  fish  and  wildlde 

indbn  «at«r  resource  uroiects 

Water  resources  oasic  lata 

Water  tesiiurces  management  on  public  lands 

Water    tisources  nun^gemenl  in  national  parks  . 

Water-based  feciealion  iiolicie\  

Irrigation,  water  vuuiilv    hyiluielectiic  |K)we(.  multiple  pur- 
tiose  projects 


Marketing  ol  hydroelectric  power  

Pollution  abatement,  research  and  grants 

Water  resource  development 

Studies  of  water  resources  matters 

Aids  lo  navigation 

Watet  resources  investigations 
Research  ar:d  demonslrjlion  on  '>es«lting 

Water  resources  planning  and  management  lor  all  purposes 

Hytlftieleclrtf  ;.rf>.vef  -it^liet 

A  I  ■  .■       ■  , 

•....■  ■  Kiver 

Vi,! ,  tf —    ;    ..       r,uuret  development 


Public  Works 

interstate  inil  Foreign  Comnierce 

Science  and  Astronautics 
Public  Works. .    .. 

Public  Works.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

Bankrng  ind  Currency 
.do 

Interioi  and  Insular  Affairs 

do 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Interior  and  Insulai  Affairs 

*'-'    •■•••••••••>••••••••>•-■ 

...do 

do 

interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Public  Works. 


Water  resources  planning 


Public  Works  

Foreign  Affairs 
do 

Merchant  Marme  jno  Fisheries 

Public  Works 

Joint  Curnmillee  un  Atomic 

fnergy 
Judiciary.   .   .     .. 

I  nieistate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Science  and  Astronautics 
Public  Works 
do 
.  Interior  and  Insular  Altairs 


Agrieultbie  and  Forestry. 
Do 

Aitnculture  and  Forestry.  Interiof 

.md  Insular  Atlairs 
Aui.ciilturf  Mid  Forestry, 

Public  Wort's 

Public  Works 
Commerce 

Do 
Public  Works 

PM-c  Works.  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

Banking  .snd  Currency 
Do 

interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Do 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Commerce 

interior  and  insular  Affairs. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 

interior  and  Insular  AHairs. 
Public  Works. 

Public  Works. 

Foreign  Relations 

Do 

Commerce 

Public  Works 

Joint  Commdtee  on  Atomic 

[neiijy 
Judiciary   Public  Works,  interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 
Commerce 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Public  Works.  Foreign  Relations 
Public  Works 
interior  and  insular  Affairs. 


lA  \rER     RESOURCES     LEGISLATION     I.N     THE     aSTH 
CONGRESS 

Reterral  ot  bills  under  the  i^lea  of  the 
Hi  ,se  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  Is 
::.i:  a  simple  matter,  and  requires  a.  great  deal 
It  sk:U  and  knowledge  of  precedents.  The 
task  13  not  made  e^tsier  by  the  volume  of  bills 
and  resolutions  Introduced*  In  order  to  see 
h  )w  water  res<5arces  legislation  waa  actually 
divided  among  the  committees  during  a  com- 
plete Congress,  a  cursory  review  was  made 
of  the  titles  and  digests  -'  of  ail  the  legislative 
measures  introduced  m  the  89th  Congress, 
which  ran  from  January  4.  1965  to  October 
22,  1966.  This  covered  18.551  House  bills.  1.322 
House  Joint  Resolutions.  3.931  Senate  bills 
and  198  Senate  Joint  Resolutions,  a  grand 
total  of  24  002  potenyal  legislative  enact- 
ments House  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions, and  simple  House  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tions were  not  considered,  as  they  do  not 
form  the  basis  for  public  laws.  The  larger 
number  of  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  indicate 
that  the  House  considered  more  different 
legislative  Issues  than  the  Senate  The  num- 
t>er  of  bills  and  resolutions  In  each  House 
appears  to  be  roughly  proportional  to  the 
number  cf  Members,  but  the  principal  reason 


■  On  January  4.  1965.  opening  day  of  the 
89th  Co::gress.  1.494  House  bills.  Ill  House 
Joint  resolutions.  67  House  concurrent  reso- 
lutions, and  75  House  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  i.omniittee. 

•'  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  use  was 
maJe  of  the  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills 
and  Selected  Resolutions,  89lh  Congress.  1st 
and  2nd  sessions,  Pinal  Issues,  1965  and  1966. 
and  the  Leglsiatue  Calendars  of  the  several 
commltteeS- 


for  the  larger  number  of  House  measures  la 
that  multiple  sponsorship  of  bills  was  not 
permitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  89th  Congress  Thus,  large  num- 
bers of  identical  bills  were  introduced  In  the 
House,  building  up  the  total  count.  Since  the 
House,  m  the  90th  Congress  changed  Its  rules 
to  permit  multiple  sponsorship  of  bills  to  a 
limited  extent,  rhere  may  be  a  lesser  number 
of  House  bills  in  the  future. 

Of  the  total  number  of  bills  scanned  by 
title.  1.289  bills  and  resolutions  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  water  resources  develop- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another  or  had  some 
other  direct  or  indirect  relationship  to  water 
resources.  House  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
included  in  this  category  total  998  and  Sen- 
>te  measures,  291.  Thus,  about  5'i  percent 
of  all  the  proposed  legislation  introduced  In 
the  Congress  in  1965  .md  1966  had  something 
to  do  with  water  resources.  When  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  .ibout  6.500  of 
the  bills  In  both  Houses  were  private  bills, 
the  percentage  of  potential  public  measures 
Involving  water  resources  Is  much  greater. 
about  7  2':-.  or  one  In  14. 

The  proposed  water  resource  legislative 
measures  were  referred  to  a  total  of  thirteen 
committees  In  the  House  and  eleven  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  as  indicated  In  the  tabu- 
lation below.  In  addition  to  the  bills  origi- 
nating in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  Senate 
committees,  the  appropriations  bills,  which 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, were  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  after  passage  by  the 
House.  These  do  not  show  up  in  our  account, 
as  no  attempt  was  made  to  tally  House  .■\cts 
referred  to  Senate  committees,  or  Senate 
.\cts.  referred  to  House  committees.  Since 
these  do  not  show  up  in  our  tally,  this  anal- 


ysis should  not  be  considered  as  covering  the 
full  workload  of  any  committee  on  water 
related  measures  The  number  of  measures 
not  counted,  of  course,  is  far  more  than  otT- 
set  by  the  identical  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  to  cover  the  same  period 

Referral  of  water   related    measures    :n    r'u' 
S9th  Congress — Number  of  bills 

House  comniittee: 

.\griculture 31 

.Appropriations    37 

Armed  Services 1 

Banking  and  Currency 34 

Foreign  Affairs   14 

Government   Operations   20 

Interior  and  Insular  .\ffalrs 339 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 11 

Judiciary    10 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 68 

Public   Works    394 

Science  iind  .Astronautics 4 

Ways  and   Means 35 

Total 998 

Senate  committee; 

.Agriculture  ind  Forestry 14 

-Appropriations    (M 

Banking  and  Currency 12 

Cjinmerce    25 

Finance 4 

Foreign  Relations 3 

Go'.eriinicnt  Operations 4 

Interior  and  Insular  -Affairs 113 

Judiciary    3 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare.- 2 

Public   Works    ._.  Ill 

Total 291 

House  acts  not  counted  In  Senate. 


I 

Fchriiarif   ?;,  1!)6S 
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Tiie  tabulations  .<-how  that  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Coniniittee  rcel\ed  for  its  con- 
sideration the  l.irpest  number  of  water  re- 
lated bills  in  both  .sessions  of  the  89th  Con- 
itress,  with  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  Com- 
mittee runiiiiig  a  very  clo.<;e  second  place, 
lollowed  by  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sherles 
with  a  much  .^nailer  number  of  bills.  Agri- 
culture, Appropriations.  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Slid  Ways  and  Means  ranked  next, 
with  .ibout  ;;n  equal  number  of  referrals  and 
a  scattering  were  referred  to  the  other  com- 
mittees listed. 

The  largest  number  of  inc!!\iclual  water 
related  biils  referred  to  tlie  House  Public 
Works  Committee  pertained  to  authorization 
of  flood  control  or  navigation  projects  or  of 
nirveys  which  might  lead  to  recommenda- 
tions of  projects.  The  total  number  of  project 
and  survey  bills  wa.s  332  ilu  addition,  a 
number  of  review  reports  v.-ere  authorized  by 
C.immittee  re.<;oIiitlon.  where  Ie£;islation  was 
not  required  i  Ihere  were  51  bills  having  to 
d-D  wltli  ;)olIution  abatement.  49  relating  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  41  on  acceler- 
.ited  public  works  and  regional  development, 
including  a  number  of  .Appalachla  bills. 
There  were  35  bills  to  uiithorize  flood,  hur- 
ricane, or  other  dls.aster  relief.  There  were 
41  bills  of  a  sjeneral  policy  nature.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  bills  referred  to  Public  Works 
11.  '.udcd  .1  small  number  affecting  TVA.  the 
.Arkansas  Hiver  Compact,  and  bridges  and 
clams  on  n:i\i.eable  rivers.  Many  of  the  bills 
•eferred  to  this  committee  were  identical. 

In  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Atr.urs  there  were  117  bills  relating 
to  the  authorization  of  pre  po--ed  reclamation 
i)roJects  or  of  surveys  leading  to  such  proj- 
ects. The  lart^est  number  of  bills  referred  to 
this  com.mittee  involved  water-based  recrea- 
tion, numbering  168  on  such  subjects  as 
scenic  rivers,  national  lakeshores,  national 
recreation  areas,  parks,  and  wild  rivers.  Some 
58  of  these  were  identic. il  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral cooperation  with  the  State  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  to  preserve  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  there  were  34  bills  to 
authorize  cstablisliment  of  a  Hudson  High- 
l.'inds  National  .'^ccnlc  Rlverway.  There  were 
about  ,50  bin.s  dcaliiiR  with  peneral  policy  on 
-uch  mnt'ers  as  water  resources  research  and 
planning,  weallier  inodification  to  increase 
■irecipitarion.  small  -eclamation  projects,  cx- 
■f-nslon  of  the  desalting  progr.nm.  u.=;er  fees 
.11  recreation  areas,  and  similar  matters.  A 
•.ew  other  bills  referred  to  this  committee 
"overed  miscellaneous  subjects  stich  as  hv- 
drologlc  surveys  in  the  Deimarva  Peninsula, 
Federal  participation  in  a  desaltiiig  plant, 
and  other  individual  wnter  matters  not  in- 
cluded m  the  reclamation  procrrnm. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  which  had  the  third  largest  num- 
ber of  bills,  received  measures  relating  to 
-inadromous  fish,  oceanography.  Inland  wa- 
•crway  rules,  interoceanlc  canals,  pesticides. 
Mid  pollution  rf  navieable  waters,  as  well  as 
.  eneral  bills  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  water  related  bills  referred   to  Ways 
t.d  Means  all  dealt  with  ])rovldlng  tax  In- 
pi-.tlves  for  -vater  pollution  abatement  works 
•l.rouEh  rapid  amortization  or  an  investment 
I  rodit.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
::.id  referred  to  it  a  number  of  bills  and  joint 
.'•esolutlons  pertaining  to  specific  water  proj- 
•cts  or  programs,  as  well  as  the  major  appro- 
priation   bills    containing    funds    for    water 
resources    related    programs.    Banking    and 
Currency    had   several    bills   proposing  flood 
and  other  disaster  loans,  as  veil  as  legisla- 
tion  including  loans   and   frrants   for  water 
upply  and  sewerage  facilities  In  connection 
with   urban   and    suburban   development   or 
redevelopment. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  meas- 
ures relating  to  the  watershed  program,  rec- 
reation development  In  connection  with 
watersheds  and  national  forest  lands,  rural 
water  supply,  and  sewerage  facilities,  as  well 
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as  flood  disaster  and  drought  assistance  for 
farmers. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee handled  bills  involving  reorganization 
of  Federal  agencies  having  water  resources 
responsibilities,  in  addition  to  iinestieatlons 
in  several  water  related  areas  of  Federal 
agency  operation.  The  water  related  bills 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  to 
proclaim  various  public  observances  of  water 
awareness  or  water  conservation  week  or 
month. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  coiicerned  with  solid  waste 
disposal.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ffderal  Power 
Commission  over  certain  cniials  and  wa- 
terways, and  non-navigability  of  ci-rtain 
streams. 

The  Foreign  AfTalrs  Committee  had  meas- 
ures relating  to  water  resource  development 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  us  the  legislation 
Involved  in  the  Water  for  Peace  Conference. 
Soine  of  the  bills  proposing  establishment  of 
national  sea  grant  colleges,  went  to  tlie  Qom- 
mlttee  on  Science  and  .Astronautics,  but  the 
legislation  which  finally  became  law  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  nn  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  one  water  related  bill  that  v.-ent  to 
Armed  Services  Committee  involved  j>aynient 
to  a  village  for  a  water  filtration  plant  alleged 
to  be  required  as  a  result  of  operations  (  f  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

A  similar  pattern  could  Ije  'ra^ed  for  the 
referral  of  bills  In  the  Senate,  where  eleven 
committees  received  bills,  as  indicated  on  'lie 
tabulation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  .ind  In- 
sular Affairs  received  the  largest  number  of 
bills,  with  Public  Works  l.aving  almost  the 
same  total,  followed  by  Commerce,  then  .Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  some  distance  back. 

The  Senate  Interior  ineasures  included  45 
authorizations  or  modifications  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  33  involving  water  related  rec- 
reation areas,  and  21  covering  various  aspects 
of  general  water  resources  policy,  including 
the  bill  which  became  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  and  modifications  to 
the  Water  Resources  Research  Act,  Other 
measures  included  six  involving  Indian  Ir- 
rigation, three  for  power  marketing  agencies, 
two  interstate  compact  consent  bills,  and 
several  miscellaneous  items. 

Senate  Public  Works  had  53  bills  authoriz- 
ing projects,  modification  of  projects,  or  aur- 
veys  of  potential  projects.  There  were  17  pol- 
lution abatement  bills.  10  involving  bridges 
and  dams  or  navigable  waterways,  and  lO  for 
economic  development  .and  public  works  ac- 
celeration programs.  In  addition  to  the 
omnibus  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
bill  there  were  10  other  bills  prrposing 
changes  in  general  policy  for  water  resources 
related  work.  The  balance  of  this  committee's 
bills  included  5  disaster  relief  proposals,  con- 
sent legislation  for  an  interstate  compact, 
and  modifications  to  TVA  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  financing.  The  Calendar  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  also  lists  action 
on  69  resolutions  approving  small  watershed 
plans  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
under  Public  Law  566,  and  103  resolutions 
requesting  reviews  of  previous  reports  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  thus  giving  an  Idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  workload  of  these 
committees  over  and  above  the  proposed  leg- 
islative measures  that  are  discussed  in  this 
report. 

Bills  referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
covered  stibjects  ranging  from  research  on 
weather  modification  to  control  of  Jelly  fish, 
as  well  as  more  normal  subjects  such  as 
enhancement  of  fisheries  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, water  for  powerplants,  and  changes 
in  navigable  waterways.  The  smaller  number 
of  water  related  bills  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  dealt  with 
such  matters  as  rural  water  and  sewerage 
facilities,  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  on  agricultural  and  forest  lands. 


watershed  development,  'oaiis  to  fish  larmers, 
and   control   of   pesticides 

Because  of  tlie  number  of  bills  dealing  with 
url)an  problems  and  with  flood  disaster  as- 
fist.tiice.  the  Senate  Banking  .iiid  Currency 
Committee  w.i.s  very  clo.sp  behind  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  numbers  of  IjllLs  liandled. 
Biils  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  .'-Senate  included  consent  legislatir.n  for 
an  Interstate  compact,  as  well  as  tlie  pro- 
jjosed  jiayment  for  a  water  filtration  plant 
which  was  referred  to  .Armed  .Services  iti  the 
Hou.se.  and  a  proposed  procl.im  itlon  for  a 
NaUonal  Clean  Water  Week 

In  the  Senate,  as  in  the  House,  water  re- 
lated bills  dealiiig  wltli  tax  matters  Involving 
water  re.soiirces  went  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, reorganization  of  executive  branch 
.igencies  went  to  Government  Operations. 
:ind  bills  dealing  with  water  projects  on 
n.ition.'l  boundaries  and  a  joint  resolution 
111  tlip  Water  lor  Peace  conference  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  two  bills  which  v.-ere  relerred  to  tlie 
C'm.mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in- 
volved «r,.nts  for  health  and  sanitation  serv- 
ice.=.  .'!:ri  ilie  national  .'-ea-grant  college 
projiosal. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that,  although  the 
ijasic  referral.;  are  similar  in  the  House  .aid 
Senate,  there  are  several  areas  m  which  the 
.Uirisdlctlon  is  not  identical. 

•^t-MM.^RY    .^ND    CONCLUDING    TEMARK.S 

Since  its  earliest  days,  the  Congress  has 
endeavored  to  develop  its  (.rganization  so 
tliat  its  lawmaking  business  may  be  accom- 
plished as  efTiclently.  cxpeditlousiy.  and  wise- 
ly as  passible.  Tlie  Congressional  standing 
conim.ittees  in  both  Houses  have  l>een  given 
v.ry  important  functions  in  the  lecLslative 
i)ri./oess  It  is  in  these  committees  that  con- 
cerned parties  may  make  their  views  heard, 
and  proj'iosed  measures  receive  the  most  In- 
ter.iiive  consideration. 

More  than  five  percent  of  the  proposed 
';egi...lation  introduced  in  the  a9th  Congress 
liad  something  to  do  with  water  resources. 
The  measures  were  referred  to  no  less  than 
1 3  nf  -he  20  standing  committees  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  11  of  the  16  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  addition,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  -Atomic  Energy  considered  and  report- 
ed at  lea.st  one  bill  affecting  water  resources 
development. 

The  present  organization  of  Congressional 
committees  concerned  with  water  resources 
lias  e-olved  --lowly  over  the  years.  Tradition 
h.is  played  a  large  role  in  this  evolution,  but 
tlie  Congress  lias  not  hesitated  to  make 
changes  when  the  need  has  arl.sen.  The  last 
major  change  in  committee  structure  oc- 
ci-rred  as  a  result  of  the  Legislative  Reorea- 
liizat.on  .Act  of  1946.  Miniir  ch.uiecs  h,r.-e 
'oeen  made  from  time  to  time  since  then  to 
liandle  specific  sitiiatlons.  While  -o  some  ob- 
servers, the  present  committee  structure  may 
.ippear  confused,  diffuse,  too  fluid  for  effi- 
ciency, and  in  som.e  instances  not  particu- 
larly reasonable,  there  is  a  strong  hist-orlcal 
basis  for  the  present  organization.  One  com- 
mittee chairman  testified  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  cre- 
ated during  the  89th  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  organization  of  Con- 
cress,  that  there  was  a  need  for  some  formal 
procedure  for  coordination  among  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
legislation  Involving  the  Jurisdiction  of  more 
than  one  committee.''''  Water  resources  devel- 
opment was  mentioned  as  an  example  of  an 
area  in  which  there  were  overlapping  Inter- 
ests. The  Joint  Committee  made  no  recom- 
mendations along  these  lines. 

.A  number  of  recent  legislative  enactments 


-•U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  89th  Congress.  1st 
session.  Hearings  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  U.S.  Gov't-  Printing  Office.  1965. 
Part  13.  p   2032. 
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shows  that  Congresalonal  action  tends  to 
transcend  bo-indaries  set  up  by  arbitrary 
divisions  or  respon.slbllltles  iimong  several 
Congressional  committees,  or  among  the 
different  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  government,  that  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  type  of  work  Among  the 
measures  which  can  be  mentioned  are  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  C«X)rdlnation  Act.-^  which 
applies  uniform  standards  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  propagation  of  rtsh  and  wildlife  re- 
sources to  all  Federal  agencies  engaged  In 
water  resources  development  This  act  w.is 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce •  predecessor  of  the  present  Senate 
Committee  on  Conunercei  yet  it  haa  primary 
appUcaUon  to  Federal  Reclamation  projects 
normally  coming  under  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insuiar  Affairs,  the  flcxxl  control 
and  rivers  and  harbors  projects  coming 
under  the  Public  Works  C'^mmlttees,  and  the 
small  watershed  programs  coming  under  the 
Agriculture  Agriculture  a:;d  Forestry  Com- 
mittees 

Another  example  Is  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958, ■■•  produced  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
sUttee*.  to  establish  uniform  standards  for 
inriiirt|n,g  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplies  In  water  resources  development  proj- 
ects of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  la  the  same  vein,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
ments of  1961  -"  set  uniform  standards  for 
Inclusion  of  storage  or  regulation  of  stream- 
flow  for  tiie  purpose  of  water  quality  control 
In  reservoirs  of  the  Corps  f  Engineers.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

The  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  likewise  report  legislation  of  general 
applicability  to  projects  and  programs  which 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  com- 
mittees Witness  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act.-*  which  applies  to  recreation 
and  ash  and  wildlife  enhancement  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal  navigation,  flood 
control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric  power  or 
multlple-piirpi  se  water  resv-urce  projects, 
and  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  19tJo  ■"  which  provides  among  other 
things  for  the  collection  of  user  fees  at 
recreation  areas  at  reservoirs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  or  Reclamation.  Tennes&ee 
Valley  .\uthorUy.  and  the  US.  section  of  the 
International  Boundary  .md  Water  Com- 
mission, The  latter  provision  has  generated 
con.siderabie  controversy,  and  the  Public 
Works  Committees  are  considering  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  It 

Occasionally  one  committee  proposes  legis- 
lation that  might  not  be  considered  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  legtsiauon  reported  by 
another  committee  An  instance  that  could 
be  mentioned  arose  m  connc:t:on  with  water 
supply  planning  In  the  northeastern  States. 
Here  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
proposed  authorizing  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  prepare  a  regional  plan  for  meeting  the 
future  water  supply  needs  of  the  cities  along 
the  northeastern  seaboard  "  At  the  same 
time,  the  Water  Resources  Council,  acting 
under    authority    of    the    Water     Resources 


^  Public  Law  85-624.  approved  August  12, 
1968.  72  Stat    563 

-  Public  Law  85-500.  Approved  July  3,  1058, 
72  Stat.  319 

-"  Public  Law  87  88.  Approved  July  20.  1961. 
75  Stilt.  204 

-^  Public  Law  89-72.  Approved  July  9,  1965, 
79  Stat.  213 

-»  Public  Uiw  88  578.  Approved  September 
3.  1964.  78  Stat.  897 

~  U.S.  Congress.  House  Report  No  973,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session.  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Beach  Ercslon,  Flood  Control  Propjects,  and 
Water  Supply,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  S  2300,  US.G  P  O  Wash- 
ington. September  0.  1965, 


Planning  Act,"  had  u  proposal  for  setting  up  a 
Federal-State  river  basin  commission  to  do 
similar  water  re.sources  planning  work  in  the 
same  general  area  To  resolve  the  .ipparent 
coiifllct  which  would  result  If  two  entitles 
were  Uj  undertake  smilhir  planning,  the  lan- 
giuige  authorizing  the  ftudv  wits  modified 
before  final  enactment  ;o  authorize  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  "to  d-operute  with  Federal, 
State,  and  Ux-al  agencies  m  preparing  plans 
in  accordance  with  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (Public  Law  89  80 1  to  meet  the 
I'.ng  r.mge  water  needs  of  the  Northeastern 
United  StJite.s  '  ■•■  I-*roni  a  legislative  view- 
point thLs  resolved  the  conflict  however.  It 
appears  that  IxMh  studies  .ire  now  in  progress, 
and  It  IS  tAK)  early  to  Judge  whether  atiy 
duplication  of  effort   is  occiirrlng. 

Other  potential  conflicts  might  arise  lut 
of  proposed  authorlz.it Ions  lor  studies  of 
estuarlne  or  co<iStal  /ones  by  different  Fed- 
eral agencies,  ieglslatlon  (or  which  is  con- 
sidered by  different  committees  In  this 
Instance,  However  i:  appears  that  there  has 
been  informal  consultation  among  members 
of  the  committees  ^-oncerned.  and  compro- 
mises worke<l  out  to  eliminate  conflicting 
policies. 

When  necessary,  special  attention  can  be 
given  to  water  resources  outside  of  the 
standing  committees  For  example  in  1&5J, 
the  Senate  created  a  Select  Committee  on 
.National  W.iler  Resources,-'  which  made 
studies  and  report*  '  on  all  aspects  of  water 
resources  before  ceasing  to  exist  oil  Jan- 
uary 31,  1961  Similar  action  can  be  taken  In 
the  future  by  eltlier  House,  If  nece>sary,  or 
a  special  joint  commlfee  could  be  created 
by  conctirrcnt  resolution  if  it  were  desired  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  wat.-r  within  a  single 
Congressional  committee.  A  certain  measure 
of  coordination  In  water  resource  related 
matters  is  provided  also  by  the  service  of 
members  on  more  than  one  of  the  commit- 
tees dealing  with  water  resources  matters. 
Furthermore,  the  rules  of  the  Senate  result 
In  liaison  between  its  .Appropriations  Com- 
ii^lttee  and  certain  legislative  committees 
tnrough  ex  officio  memberships. 

With  Its  roots  deep  In  the  historical  .ind 
evolutionary  pattern  that  has  developed  over 
the  years,  the  present  committee  structure 
may  well  provide  almost  the  best  possible 
organization  of  workload.  There  are  so  many 
facets  of  responsibility  m  the  water  held 
that  If  .m  attempt  were  made  to  develop 
.  committee  structure  lor  consistency  in 
dealing  with  this  one  held,  consideration  of 
other  functional  activities  might  he  frac- 
tured. This  review  i^f  the  conduct  of  water 
related  business  in  the  89th  Congress  serves 
primarily,  therefore,  to  illustrate  the  wide- 
spread nature  of  the  water  problem  itself 
and  its  complicated  pervcslveness  Into  al- 
most every  aspect  of  governmental  policy. 


THE    ENCREDIBLE,    RIDICULOUS 
ARMS  AID  TO  JORDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
prfvious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Hali-ern]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN,  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
appaik-d  by  the  administrations  an- 
nouncfmtnt  !a^L  week  that  the  United 
States  would  renew  us  pohcy  of  supply- 
ing arms  and  mihtary  equipment  to  Jor- 
dan. How  incredible.  It  could  only  en- 


'  Public  Liiw  89-80.  approved  July  22.  1985, 
79  Stat   244 

'-Public  L.IW  89-29H,  approxed  October  27, 
1965,  79  Slat    1073 

-'Senate  Resolution  48.  86th  Congress,  1st 
session,   adopted   April  20,   1959. 

•'  3*'e  Senate  Repc^rt  No.  29,  87th  Congress, 
Ist  session,  for  a  summary  of  this  commit- 
tee s  work. 


courage  Arab  belligerence  and  intran- 
sigence at  the  very  moment  they  were 
firing  brutal  barrages  into  Israel  It  is  a 
mockery  lo  announce  that  this  stupid 
new  decision  is  deemed  "essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  area." 

Mr  Speaker,  the  proper  objective  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East  i.>; 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  pre.»:- 
ervatlon  of  the  national  integrity  of  the 
countries  which  currently  exist  thert 
Tlie  war  in  June  was  a  grave  demonstra- 
tion of  the  explosive  forces  at  work  in 
this  region,  forces  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  one  progressive 
democratic  state  in  the  area,  and  which 
constitute  a  potential  catalyst  for  a  much 
wider  conflict,  one  which  could  ultimately 
embroil  the  major  countries  of  the  world 

Against  this  background,  only  tlif 
mihtai-y  strength  and  superior  .'~tratew\ 
of  the  Israel  forces  prevented  what 
might  have  developed  into  a  major  world 
catastrophe.  Since  the  war's  dramatic 
conclusion,  rather  than  constructive  ne- 
gotiations to  ea.se  tensions  in  the  area 
we  have  seen  a  large-scale  rebuilding  oi 
Arab  mllitar>-  strength  by  means  of  ma.s- 
sive  Soviet  aid. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the 
United  States  to  this  one-sided  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union?  To  "coun- 
terbalance" Soviet  military  aid  to  the 
Arabs,  the  .State  Department  .M.nounced 
last  Wednesday  that  we  would  re.sume 
arms  shipments  to  Jordan.  Tiiis  move 
was  made  presumably  to  prestrve  .^men- 
can  influence  in  that  Arab  country,  to 
offset  the  appeal  of  Soviet  military  aid 

The  persuasive  ix)wers  that  we  have 
gained  m  the  Middle  East  by  virtue  of 
our  military  aid  to  the  Arabs  were  amply 
demonstrated  in  June:  the  only  influence 
that  brought  a  halt  to  Arab  military 
activities  was  the  superior  force  of  the 
Israelis  Moreover,  the  recent  clashes 
along  the  Israel-Jordan  frontier  give  no 
indication  that  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs 
m  general,  or  Jordan  in  particular,  has 
in  any  way  diminished.  It  is  crystal  clear 
that  Jordan  was  an  aggressor  ir  the  June 
conflict  Where  was  the  much-advertised 
State  Department  influence  then  and 
where  is  the  moderation  and  restraint 
of  King  Hussein  today? 

This  ridiculous  move  last  Wednesday 
convinces  nie  that  not  only  has  there 
been  a  credibility  gap  in  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy,  but  there  is  a  bla- 
tant incredibility  gap  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving the  democracy  of  Israel  and 
mainta.ning  the  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  must  vigorously  insist  that  this  is 
no  time  to  be  resuming  military  ship- 
ments to  Jordan, 

In  this  context.  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
•he  Washington  Post  of  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 16: 

Arms  for  Jor.DAN? 

The  stated  reascn  for  resuming  arms  ship- 
ments to  Jordan — that  otherwise  Moscow 
Would  i;aln  the  upper  hand  is — .i  bad  reason 
which  does  not  justify  the  decision.  The 
American  Interest  m  Jordan  is  not  that  the 
United  States  have  more  Influence  than  the 
Soviet  Union  but  that  Jordan  pursue  re- 
gional peace.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
purchase  of  American  rather  than  Soviet 
arms  would  make  Jordan  a  responsible,  or 
more  responsible,  state,  and  there  Is  the  evl- 
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dence  of  the  June  war  to  Indicate! contrarlly 
that  suppliers  cannot  control  the  use  to 
which  the  recipients  put  their  arms. 

Jordan  is  weak  but  Is  it  also  In  danger? 
Certainly  not  from  Israel,  which  last  June 
took  from  Jordan  all  It  could  possibly  want. 
True,  King  Hussein  Is  In  danger  from  his  fel- 
low .\rabs,  particularly  Iraq,  which  still  keeps 
15.000  troops  in  Jordan.  But  who  will  argue 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  sorting 
out  Arab  quarrels,  at  the  cost  of  Increasing 
tension  and  accelerating  an  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israel? 

There  may  be  one  plausible  reason  for 
selling  Jordan  arms;  that  for  his  personal 
pride  and  his  national  bargaining  position. 
King  Hussein  needs  the  increment  of  in- 
dependence they  v^ould  provide.  This  is  not  a 
consideration  to  be  dismissed.  But  it  does 
not  outweigh  the  en^.barrassment  of  supply- 
ing arms  to  countries  which  would  be  likely 
to  use  them  against  each  other,  or  the  dan- 
ger of  building  up  the  level  of  arms  in  a  re- 
gion still  -so  far  from  peace.  The  extent  of 
that  embarrassment  and  the  depth  of  that 
danger  are  clearer  than  ever  after  yesterday's 
savage  outbreaks  on  the  Jordan-Israel 
frontier 


DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
l)re\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee presently  is  considering  legislation 
d'^signed  to  limit  the  distribution  and  use 
of  dangerous  drugs. 

As  is  usual,  those  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation attempt  to  confuse  the  issue  by 
questioning  the  harmful  effects  of  vari- 
ous drugs,  Mr,  Speaker,  all  drugs  are 
dangerous.  Some  of  them  are  used  by 
physicians  to  alleviate  bodily  conditions 
which  are  still  more  dangerous.  But  they 
are  not  something  to  play  with.  In  recent 
years  a  whole  pharmacopoeia  of  pills  and 
tablets  and  whatnots  has  been  put  on  the 
market  and  made  available  to  the  public 
without  prescription.  Some  of  them  are 
u.seful  in  proper  administration.  But 
others  are  used  solely  for  their  effects 
on  the  nervous  system.  Does  anybody 
suppo.se  we  can  stupefy  the  brain  repeat- 
edly without  leaving  some  harmfiil  ef- 
fect? Other  etfecls  on  reproductive  cells 
have  not  yet  been  catalogued,  but  they 
are  known  to  be  horrifying.  Relation  of 
drugs  to  crime  is  demonstrated  daily. 

Other  opposition  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation quibbles  over  whether  the  seller  or 
the  bu,ver  of  illicit  drugs  should  come 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  If  we  are  to 
stop  the  use  of  such  drugs,  both  seller 
and  buyer  must  be  held  responsible. 

The  job  of  stopping  the  spread  of  sub- 
stances known  to  be  injurious  and  having 
no  practical  usefulness,  is  a  major  proj- 
ect. It  may  demand  the  concentration  of 
the  attention  of  an  independent  depart- 
ment of  the  Executive. 

Three  editorials  clipped  from  highly 
respected  newspapers  discuss  various 
aspects  of  the  situation  in  a  clear  and 
forceful  manner.  I  place  them  in  the 
IlEcoRD  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Feb.  8,  1968] 

SrpPLY   Is  THE   Big  Key   to   CtjRBiKG   Dope 

Problem 

In  a  special  ?.ntl-crlme  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  declared  war  on 
the  drug  traffic  In  this  country.  Encourag- 


ingly enough,  the  President  put  emphasis 
where  emphasis  has  long  been  due — on  the 
source. 

The  President  plans  to  combine  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  the  Bureati  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Into  "a  new  and  powerful  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs."  He  asked 
for  an  Increase  of  more  than  SC;  In  the 
number  of  narcotics  agents. 

He  asserted  that  the  pusher  and  peddler 
are  warned  their  criminal  acts  must  .stop. 
He  noted  that,  "No  matter  how  well  organized 
they  are,  we  will  be  better  organized  No 
matter  how  well  they  have  concealed  their 
activities,  we  will  root  them  out  " 

The  President  spoke  of  "a  crazy-quilt  of 
Inconsistent  approaches  and  widely  disparate 
criminal  sanctions"  under  federal  law  and 
said  something  must  be  done  about  it.  "In 
no  area  of  law  enforcement  is  there  a  greater 
need  for  a  concentrated  drive  than  m  deal- 
ing with  the  growing  problem  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,"  the  chief  executive 
said. 

The  unhappy  experience  of  narcotic  laws 
is  that  they  have  worked  chiefly  against  the 
addict  and  sometimes  the  pusher,  biit  not 
the  major  trafficker,  who  is  the  source  of 
supply  and  is  several  layers  removed  from 
the  last  seller  who  deals  with  the  consumer. 

But  the  addict  and  the  petty  pusher  are 
more  easily  apprehended  and  they  are 
caught  up  by  the  law  while  the  narcotics  im- 
porter and  wholesaler  go  untouched.  They 
are  scarcely  alarmed  by  the  arrest  of  a  pusher 
who  may  himself  be  an  addict.  ;<nd  the 
addict  customer.  Customers  are  plentiful  and 
pushers  can  always  be  had  lor  a  small 
amount. 

The  Importer  and  wholesaler  are  anony- 
mous professionals  with  plenty  of  money, 
organization  and  are  experts  at  not  only 
evading  the  law  taut  escaping  its  notice 
These  are  the  spiders  at  the  center  of  the  web 
and  these  are  the  ones  who  need  to  be  flushed 
out. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  and  apparently 
the  President  Is  well  aware  of  that.  But  the 
only  way  to  cut  down  the  dope  traffic  Is  to 
cut  down  supply  before  It  can  reach  out  to 
customers  who  will  become  addicts. 

Even  if  all  the  known  addicts  were  ar- 
rested and  there  was  an  institution  large 
enough  to  house  them  all,  the  traffickers  who 
are  responsible  for  supply  would  simply  find 
new  generations  of  users  and  business  would 
go  on  as  usual. 

Congress  ought  to  support  the  President's 
plans  for  the  war  on  drugs  but  while  it  is 
at  it,  It  might  review  Its  laws  dealing  with 
narcotics,  from  the  Boggs  law  of  1951  on. 
with  an  eye  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
laws  and  penalties  are  not  mainly  slanted  at 
victims  rather  than  the  dope  racketeers  at 
whom  they  should  be  aimed. 

It  should  be  possible  to  get  at  the  .sup- 
plier and  get  at  him  hard  under  law.  despite 
his  organization,  his  secrecy  and  his  political 
allies.  He  Is  the  man  with  whom  society  mtist 
war.  A  roundup  of  all  known  addicts  may 
make  headlines,  but  it  doesn't  make  head- 
way against  the  dope  traffic. 


(From  the  Denver  Post.  Feb.  8,  1968] 
Tighter  LSD  Laws  Are  Needed 

President  Johnson's  proposal  to  tighten  the 
laws  against  the  sale  of  LSD — and  to  punish 
possession  also — is  a  wise  and  welcome  one. 

We  do  not  know  all  that  we  ought  to  know 
about  the  effects  of  this  drug,  but  we  know 
enough  to  justify  the  government  in  keeping 
it  an  outlaw  until  more  can  be  icund  out. 

The  Indications  that  LSD  causes  brain  and 
chromosome  damage  are  too  serious  to  be 
Ignored,  The  drug,  at  the  very  least,  has  con- 
tributed to  damaged  lives,  and  we  need  not 
wait  for  any  more  evidence  to  know  that  It 
is  dangerous. 

The  sale  of  LSD  is  now  a  niisdemeanor.  and 
the  President  has  proposed  that  It  be  made 
a   felony   with   a  more   severe   penalty.   The 


possession  of  LSD  Is  not  now  unlawful  at  all, 
and  the  President  has  proposed  that  posses- 
sion be  made  a  misdemeanor 

We  do  not  expect  that  the  new  penalties, 
in  themselve.>=.  will  bring  any  large  victories 
in  the  war  against  LSD.  Many  who  are  will- 
ing to  risk  insanity  by  taking  the  drug  will 
probably  also  be  willing  to  risk  long  impris- 
onment 

But  .some  people  will  be  deterred:  and 
\\hen  the  danger  of  arrest  i:i  added  Ij  the 
crowing  stork  (,f  information  about  LSD's 
harmful  e-Tects.  the  use  of  the  drug  may 
steadily  subside. 

If  President  Johnsons  call  fir  more  nar- 
cotics agents  is  liecded  by  Coii'^tress.  the 
'„'over!iment  will  have  better  means  of  making 
new  LSD  laws  offectUe. 

That  the  threat  of  punishment  cannot 
succeed  completely  in  stamping  out  unde- 
sirable human  behavior  is  not  a  reason  to 
dispense  with  p'linlshment  altogether.  Pun- 
ishnient  for  murder  and  robbery  !:ave  never 
completely  stopped  murder  and  robbery,  but 
they  have  cut  down  the  incidence 

That  is  what  new  laws  on  the  sale  and 
possession  of  LSD  w  uid  try  to  do.  Even  a 
small  reduction  in  the  use  of  this  tiangerous 
drug  would  l.e  a  very  i.mportant  f.:ain  lor  the 
coui^.try, 

(From    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer,    Feb,    9, 

1968[ 

Narcotics  and  Crime 

President  Johnson's  special  messaee  on 
crime  pave  appropriate  emphasis  to  the  need 
for  a  nationwide  crackdown  on  dope  peddlers 
and  an  effective  campaign  to  curb  the  mis- 
use of  dangerous  drucs. 

Young  people,  especially,  tend  to  under- 
estimate the  perils  of  experimentation  with 
LSD,  marijuana  and  the  hard-core  narcotics. 

The  President's  proposal  for  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  i,o 
doubt  will  get  close  scrutiny  in  Congress. 
Realistic  legal  deterrents  to  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  distribution  and  possession  of  the 
full  range  of  addictive  and  hallucinogenic 
drugs  are  urgently  needed.  Mr.  Johnson's 
recommendations  in  this  regard  are  com- 
mendable but  could,  perhaps,  be  strength- 
ened. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  tragedy  that 
dangerous  drugs  inflict  upon  their  victims — 
ruined  lives,  broken  health,  sometimes 
death — there  are  direct  relationships  between 
narcotics  and  crime.  Persons  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  drugs  may  commit  criminal  acts 
totally  alien  to  their  normal  nature.  More- 
over, the  compelling  requirement  of  ever- 
increasing  funds  to  buy  narcotics  often  Itjres 
addicts  Into  crime. 

Suppliers  and  sellers  of  narcotics  not  only 
are  criminals  themselves  but  produce  enor- 
mous profits  in  their  evil  traffic  which  are 
tised   to   finance   other   underworld   activity. 

Aside  from  the  drug  menace,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  gave  timely  attention  to  the 
crime  problem  In  broad  scope,  most  notably 
to  rioting  and  violence  In  the  streets.  An 
essential  Ingredient  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order — which  government  at  every 
level  can  encourage  but  cannot  provide  on 
its  own — is  vigorous  public  support  for  local 
la'w-enforcement  officers. 


MARYLAND  FIRM  HUNG  UP  BY  SBA 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  Nen-s  today  carries  a  story 
outlining     a     further     Involvement     of 
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Geor^p  Bookbinder  with  the  taxpayers' 
money 

Mr  Bookbinder,  it  will  be  remembered. 
1.^  a  foimer  fundraiser  for  Vice  President 
Hubert  H  Hi-mphrey  and  is  an  officer  of 
Rand  Development  Corp  ,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  whose  subsidiary.  Universal  Fiber- 
kjlass  Corp  ,  defaulted  on  0  Government 
contract  for  mall  delivery  carts 

It  vviil  also  be  remembered  that  Uni- 
versal got  this  contract  over  the  strom; 
objections  of  experts  in  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Small 
Basines.s  Administration — and  got  it 
only  after  tjreat  political  pressure  was 
applied,  some  of  it  by  Mr  Bookbinder's 
friend.  Hi  bert  H  Hump;i.><ey 

The  newspaper  story  discloses  tliat  Mr 
Bookbinder  recocnized.  in  the  5BA.  an 
apparent  unlimited  source  of  money.  It 
al.so  Illustrates  v.  tiat  can  be  done  in 
Washington  when  you  have  the  right 
friends  in  the  right  places. 

Mr   Speaker,  I  include  the  newspaper 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
.\t.«aTLA.vtrr:RM  HuNO  Vp  by  3B.\— President 

Is  CE-NTRAL   F:CfRE  in  CnMRuVERSMt.  TBUCIC 

Contract 

\By  Dan  Thomasson) 

The  Small  Busitiess  Administration  has 
suspended  operations  of  a  Maryland  Arm 
headed  by  George  Bixikbinder,  a  central  fig- 
ure in  3  controversial  mail  truck  contract 
on  which  the  Government  lost  at  least  93 
million. 

The  SBA  suspended  operations  jf  Electron- 
ic Systems  Investment  Corp  .  of  whU-h  Mr 
Boolthinder  is  president,  after  chat  firm  put 
funds  into  .luother  company  in  which  Mr. 
Bookbinder  was  involved  without  first  re- 
el vimj;  SBA  .ipprav.\l. 

Electronic  Systems  of  College  Park  has 
been  given  30  days  either  to  divest  itself  of 
interests  m  Technical  Animations.  Inc  .  on 
whose  boird  of  directors  Mr  Bookbinder 
serves,  or  ap^ieal  the  case  to  Federal  District 
Court  or  aak  the  SBA  for  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion. 

NOT  CiUAUNAL 

SB.\  officials  emphasized  there  is  no  crlml- 
:iai  violation  involved  in  the  case  and  called 
Electronic  Systems'  financial  condition 
sound  " 

The  SBA  loaned  Mr  Bookbinder  and  sev- 
eral other  perscus  iU6  00('  in  l'.i64  to  help 
set  up  the  Electronics  Svstems  Investment 
Corp.  a  Small  Business  In. estment  Com- 
P  "'/ 

The  Federal  agency,  however,  discovered 
that  in  1965  Electronics  Systems  had  made 
two  loans  to  and  invested  $66,000  in  Techni- 
cal Animations  Inc.  SBA  regulations  pro- 
hibit a  small  business  investment  company 
from  makini}  an  investment  in  a  Arm  in 
which  Its  olllcers  hold  an  interest  unless  prior 
approval  is  granted 

RCLEO  IN   FAV'jR 

SB.\  sought  a  cease-and-desist  order  that 
Would  require  the  rirm  to  divest  itself  of  in- 
terest m  the  other  companies  An  Independ- 
ent hearing  e.xaminer  to  whom  the  case  was 
referred  ruled  in  favor  of  the  company,  but 
on  Feb  5  SBA  Administrator  Robert  C  Moot 
overturned  the  hearing  examiner's  ruling 

L'nder  e.icistl:ig  regulations,  the  SBA  has 
the  authority  to  halt  business  of  an  SBIC 
until  such  a  matter  Is  resolved. 

Mr  Bookbinder  is  the  vice  president  of 
Rand  Development  Corp  of  Cleveland  whose 
Minnesota  subsidiary.  Lfniversal  Fiberglass 
Corp..  won  two  Federal  loans  totaling  nearly 
Jl  million  and  a  »13  3  million  Government 
contract  to  build  three-wheel  mall  trucks. 

It  Was  disclosed  recently  that  Universal 
had   defaulted    on    the   mall   truck  contract 


and  the  Government  had  paid  out  S2  1  mil- 
lion for  vehicles  that  were  never  delivered 

The  controversial  OJiitritt  was  awarded 
Universal  in  January  of  lit65  after  a  former 
Humphrey  aide,  then  SBA  Director  Eugene 
P  Foley,  interceded  over  objections  of  ex- 
perts from  his  own  agency  and  the  General 
Services  .Administration. 

Involved  m  helping  Universal  was  Neal  D 
Peterson,  still  a  Humphrey  aide  who  .it  the 
time  was  Mr.  Humphrey's  assistant  on  the 
Senate  Sm.iU  Business  Committee.  Mr.  Peter- 
sons  brother.  Roger,  is  attorney  for  Uni- 
versal 


PROPOSALS  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN 
FHA  INTEREST  RATES  WOULD 
WIPE  OUT  HOUSING  HOPES  FOR 
MILLIONS 

Mr  PAFMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'^ 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  have  received  much  mail  in  op- 
position to  propwsals  to  lalse  interest 
rates  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the.se  inter- 
est rates  will  price  millions  of  low  -income 
and  moderate-income  families  out  of  the 
iiousin'.4  market.  Many  of  these  families 
have  saved  for  years  to  buy  a  iiome  and 
are  now  faced  with  the  prospect  of  the 
Federal  Government  leijislating  against 
their  long-held  hopes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  I -percent  increase  in 
the  interest  rate  on  a  S120.000  loan  will 
cost  the  homebuyer  S4.674  additional 
over  the  life  of  a  30-year  mortgage  The 
Concress  sliould  consider  this  issue  care- 
fully before  it  decides  to  legislate  this 
additional  tax  in  the  form  of  higher 
interest  rates 

Mr  Speaker,  indicative  of  the  coimtry's 
mood  and  deep  concern  about  an  in- 
crease in  FHA  and  VA  interest  rates  is 
the  follovvm.'  letter  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  Louisiana  resident.  Her 
letter  clearly  and  unmistakably  illus- 
trates the  personal  IraKedies  involved  m 
raising  interest  rates  nn  home  mortgages. 

SlIREVEPOBT,   La., 
February  $.  1968. 
Rt'preieutjtiv «•  WuitJir  Pxtman. 
llouie  Oflicc  But!d:ng. 
WaiUingtori,   D  C. 

Thh  Honoradle  Mr  Pat,\mn:  I  have  Just 
read  an  article  in  The  bhrineport  Journat 
titled.  Patman  Figntu  FHA  Interest  Rate  In- 
crease In  this  article  you  stated  that  a  rate 
increase  "would  result  in  an  overall  increase 
in  housing  costs  of  at  least  11  per  cent"  and 
th.-»t  "tills  would  price  millions  nf  famlliee 
out  of  the  housing  market." 

Mr  Patman,  I  would  like  to  ^Ive  you  an 
example  of  how  right  you  are.  My  husband 
and  I  have  waited  all  our  seven  years  of 
marriage  for  the  time  when  we  would  be 
ftnanclally  able  to  build  a  nice  home  in  which 
to  raise  our  two  sons  We  have  great  hopes 
of  building  that  home  this  year-even 
though,  with  building  costs  up.  we  will  still 
have  to  make  sacrifices  But  if  Interest  rates 
go  higher,  we  will  have  to  cancel  our  plans 
and  our  hopes. 

I  really  don't  want  to  appear  self-centered 
I  'rcnow  that  there  are  many  people  who  have 
much  less  than  we  have  now  But  my  hus- 
band is  an  honest,  hard-working  man.  He, 
and  many  thousands  like  him.  make  up  the 
backtwne   of   our   great   country.   The    taxes 


these  people  pay  finance  all  of  the  govern- 
ment "programs  "  I  feel  that  It  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  punish  these  people  with  hlirher 
interest  rates  and  higher  income  taxes 

Please,  please  do  everything  you  can  to 
defeat  these  actions.  E;vcn  though  you  are 
not  our  representative,  we  want  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  you  for  speaking  out 
against  hUher  Interest  rates 
Sincerely, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARIN>;S  BY 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  ON  ASIAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK  AND  INTER- AMER- 
ICAN DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  becin  hearines  on  H  R.  13217, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
5200  million  for  a  US.  contribution  to 
ir.ultilateral  .special  fund.s  of  the  .^sian 
Development  Bank,  and  H  R  153G4,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  increased  participation  by 
tile  United  States  in  the  Inter-.\merican 
Development  Bank,  bc'-innlnt:  February 
27,  under  the  able  i-hairmanship  of 
Henry  S  Revss.  Administration  wit- 
nesses from  the  Treasury  and  State  De- 
;)artments  and  Mr.  Eugene  Black.  Special 
Adviser  to  the  President  on  Southeast 
Asia,  will  appear  first. 

Anyone  desiring  to  be  heard  on  this 
lecislation  should  contact  the  committee 
at  extension  No  7057. 


GEORGE  CHAMPION,  MAN-IN-MAN- 
AGEMENT  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  the  very  capable  George  Champion, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  was  honored  as  the 
1967  'Man  m  Manaiicmcnt." 

With  typical  insight  into  our  Nation's 
problems,  he  .spoke  on  the  creat  unrest 
that  is  eating  into  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  uneasiness  that  is  growin? 
abroad  resardinic  the  ixilicies  being  pur- 
sued by  our  Government,  Of  course,  he 
made  special  reference  to  the  inept  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  administration,  poli- 
cies which  have  already  come  home  to 
roost  in  the  lecislation  we  are  consider- 
IniT  today — the  bill  to  repeal  the  gold 
backing  lor  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  those  inter- 
ested in  a  readable  and  Reneral  analysis 
of  why  the  U.S  economy  is  weakening. 
But  let  me  add  that  his  speech  is  not 
mere  criticism;  it  is  also  full  of  sugges- 
tions that  the  White  House  would  do  well 
to  heed.  I  am  particularly  impressed  by 
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the  plan  he  suggested  for  trying  to  set 
up  a  multinational  mechanism — pivoting 
on  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
Japan — whereby  the  burdens  of  military 
protection  and  economic  development  in 
the  Far  East  would  be  more  equitably 
distributed.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been  aided 
by  such  a  mechanism  some  years  ago,  we 
would  have  avoided  the  mess  we  are  now 
caught  in  over  in  Vietnam, 

Hereinafter  follows  the  text  of  Mr. 
Champion's  speech  at  the  annual  Man- 
in-Manatement  dinner.  New  York  City. 
January  16. 1968: 

The   rit.spoNbiDiiiriEs   lir   Levdership 
I  Address  by  Georce  Cliampion.  Chairman  cl 
the    Board,    the    Chase    .Manh.itt..n    Bank. 
N'..-\,.  at  annvial  Man-m-Manngenient  Din- 
ner.  New  Ycik.  January   16,    1968i 
My  reaction   to  this  .M.in-in-Manapement 
-■Vward  Is  a  blend  of  appreciation  and  awe: 
appreciation,  that  you  consider  me  worthy  of 
such  an  honor:  awe.  that  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  honor  anyone  associated  with  banking, 
at  a  time  when  interest  rates  ivre  up,  sterling 
Is    down    and    the    United    .States    is    going 
throuph  a  p.Uling  e.\perience  on  gold! 

The  tart  that  previous  awarti  winners  have 
Included  such  pood  iriencis  .is  Uoper  Blough. 
Fred  K.ippel.  Jack  Rathbone.  Tom  Watson 
and  Henrv  .Mexander  ,:dcis  a  .-pecial  dimen- 
sion 'A  ijersonal  pleasure  :or  me. 

Besides,  having  picked  .;s  many  first-rate 
Men-iu-.Managemeiu  as  these  live,  the  Se- 
lection Committee  should  be  charitably  ex- 
cused lor  havinc  made  a  mistake  this  time! 
As  you  might  suspect,  my  honors  from  the 
academic  world  have  been  both  modest  and 
infrequent.  But  there  is  one  that  deserves 
mention.  It  is  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  my  third  gr.ide  teacher  m  Foosland, 
Illinois,  who  said  he  remembered  me  as  the 
s.martest  student  In  the  entire  school — of  four 
rooms! 

Regretfully,  I  dont  recall  any  report  card 
of   mine   ever   substantiating    that   claim! 

So  I  am  lorccd  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
that  I  achieved  the  rank  of  standout  student 
only  c/ff '  I  had  been  elected  Chairman  of  our 
friendly  little  loan  company! 

I  tried  but  failed  to  get  an  affidavit  cf  ex- 
cellence from  my  alma  mater.  My  strategy 
there  was  to  take  one  of  my  science  professors 
out  to  dinner  with  my  boys.  I  gave  him  sev- 
eral opportunities  to  talk  about  what  a  fine 
scholar  I  l.ad  been  some  years  before,  but  he 
showed  an  understandable  reluctance  to  pur- 
sue the  subject.  Finally,  as  we  finished  des- 
sert lie  Icoked  at  me  a  little  sadly  and  said: 
'George,  don't  you  think  it's  about  time  vou 
turned  m  your  senior  thesis?" 

Tonight.  I'd  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  we  meet  under  the  auspices  of  a 
distinguished  educational  institution  to  talk 
briefly  about  a  recent  educational  experience 
of  my  own. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  an  extended 
business  trip  to  the  Far  East  that  included 
visits  to  .Japan.  Korea.  Hong  Kcng,  Australia 
and  Vietnam 

Time  and  again  during  the  trip.  I  vcas 
forcefully  reminded  of  the  way  other  nations 
look  to  the  United  States  for  leadership. 
They  look  to  us  to  set  an  example. 
They  expect  us  to  do  .t  better  job  than 
anyone  else  in  living  up  to  our  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  roots  of  these  responsibilities  stretch 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  embrace  politi- 
cal, economic,  social  and  moral  considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  moment.  They  involve 
the  rapacity  of  our  national  conscience  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  to  guide 
our  .ictions  accordingly. 

The  people  I  met  in  the  Far  East,  like  those 
elsewhere  around  the  globe,  know  full  well 
what  we  say  we  stand  ft  r  as  a  nation:  peace 
with  justice,  treedom.  equahty  of  opportu- 
nity, the  dignity  and  worth  c;l  the  individual. 


But,  they  ask,  how  well  do  we  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  of  helping  to  achieve 
these  goals  for  our  own  people  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world?  This  Insistent  question 
takes  on  fresh  urgency  in  a  Presider.tial 
election  year  when  the  vocal  conscience  cf 
responsible  citizens  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  manifest  itself  through  our  free  Institu- 
tions. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  oilier  na- 
tions expect  so  much  of  us,  but  the  most 
important  by  far  Is  that  we  are  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  nation  on  tart!;.  By  the 
simple  maxim  that  responsibility  Is  propor- 
tionate to  power,  the  burdens  of  world  lead- 
ership are  inescapably  ours, 

American  industry  delivers  nearly  twice 
the  volume  of  goods  and  services  accounted 
lor  by  the  European  Common  Market  coun- 
tries plus  Great  Britain.  A  single  state  of 
ours — California — out  produces  all  .  f  Red 
China  with  its  750  million  people  and  an  area 
one-third  larger  than  that  of  the  continental 
United  States.  Thanks  to  motivation,  educa- 
tion and  high  capital  expenditures,  worker 
productivity  in  the  United  States  is  40  per 
cent  above  that  of  Sweden,  60  per  cent  above 
West  Germany,  70  per  cent  above  France  and 
SO  per  cent  above  Britain.  Some  ot  our  largest 
companies,  such  as  General  Motors  and  Amer- 
ican Telephone  c^:  Telegraph,  have  gross  an- 
nual revenues  greater  than  all  but  a  few 
member  countries  ci  the  United  Nations. 

Other  people  are,  of  course,  fully  aware 
of  the  realities  of  our  strength  and  jjower. 
■as  starkly  and  irrefutably  spelled  out  iis  they 
are  in  the  statistics  by  which  nations  are 
rated.  Yet  loremost  In  their  ir.inds.  .is  1 
found  out  anew  on  my  recent  trip,  is  not  so 
much  the  lad  of  our  material  wealth  and 
accomplishment,  but  rather  the  .mplicauoji 
of  this  power.  They  want  to  know  whether 
our  growth  as  a  people  can  keep  pace  with 
our  materialistic  gams;  whether  our  i.a- 
tional  character  and  purpose  can  transcend 
mere  economic  projections;  whether,  indeed. 
we  are  up  to  the  task  of  handling  this  great 
entity  we  have  created — the  most  powerftil 
state  in  all  history. 

Because  they  are  interested  in  .-\mencaiis 
as  a  people  as  much  as  they  are  concerned 
with  us  as  a  nation,  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  are  dismayed  at  the  jiresent  ciis- 
order  and  violence  within  our  society.  Tliey 
are  concerned  about  our  seeming  confusion 
over  moral  standards,  the  existence  ot  pov- 
erty amid  plenty,  unemployment  amid  job 
vacancies  and  the  decline  in  the  quality  ^'f 
our  living  environment. 

They  are  shocked  and  confused  by  such 
appalling  spectacles  as  the  public  flouting 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship;  of  draft  cards 
being  burned;  of  the  American  flag  being 
torn  and  spat  upon;  of  high  officials  of  the 
Government  being  heckled  and  harassed  to 
an  extent  that  they  cannot  move  treely 
among  the  citizenry;  of  representatives  "i 
law  and  order  at  all  levels  being  beaten  aiid 
shot:  of  businessmen  and  military  officers 
recruiting  on  college  campuses  being  threat- 
ened and  abused  by  student  mobs:  ol  agita- 
tors who  are  permitted  to  speak  freely,  even 
when  they  advise  people  to  "start  shooting" 
and  urge  open  rebellion  .igair.st  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  such  things  are  tr.king  place  :.n  a 
iaiid  that  offers  more  legitimate  avenues  >  i 
dissent  than  .lUy  other  nation  o.i  tart:!  is 
a  paradox  that  those  abroad  find  difficult 
to  comprehend 

'What's  happening  to  your  couiifv.''  they 
i.sk.   "Are  you  headed  toward  iinarcny?" 

I:  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  ques- 
tion the  trends  they  see  and,  beyond  '.hese 
trends,  the  basic  moral  tone  of  ,,ur  'vvhole 
society  Not  when  they  see  iiigh  go\ernment 
officials  accused  of  dishoiiesty  ;ii  office  Not 
wheii  businessmen  are  convicted  of  flagraiit- 
ly  misusing  stockholder  :unds.  Not  wnen  the 
rackets  thrive  at  our  waterfront  piers  and 
airports.    Not    when    tnme    lias   increased   tjO 


jier  cent  in  the  past  six  years,  aiid  serious 
crimes  are  now  occurring  at  the  rate  of 
live  every  minute. 

In  view  ol  developments  like  thes^.  is  it  any 
woitder  that  our  democratic  premises  are 
questioned  abroad  and  our  promises  dis- 
believed? We  cm  hardly  expect  to  talk  one 
way  while  acting  another  as  a  nation— and 
maliitaln  any  sort  of  world  leadership. 

As  a  banker,  I  was  particularly  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  much  uneasiness 
overseas — and  properly  so — ab' ut  the  way 
we  have  been  managing  our  financial  affairs, 
A  very  wise  financier  and  a  good  Iriend  of 
the  United  States  said  to  me  in  the  F;:r 
East:  "Your  couiitry  can't  go  on  much,  luiig- 
cr  the  way  it  has  been  going." 

We  have  seen  in  the  recent  devaluati-^n  of 
the  British  pound  what  can  happen  when  a 
coui-.try  persists  in  living  beyond  its  means. 
While  our  own  economy  is  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  Britain's,  it  lannot  be  abused 
indeiiriitely.  The  LTOwmg  reality  of  ii.flatlcn 
and  the  worsening  of  (Air  balancc-('f -pay- 
ments position  are  inevitably  eroding  con- 
hdence  in  the  dollar. 

Inflation  is  an  (.-specially  serious  ])robiem 
because  it  Is  so  closely  Interwoven  v.'lth  every 
aspect  of  our  fconomy.  and  because  tliere  is 
little  Sign  of  improvement  in  the  future. 

Wage  settlements  averaged  about  5  per 
tent  on  a  straight-time  basis  for  the  year 
1967.  and  toward  year-end  some  ran  higher 
than  that  By  contrast,  they  were  about  4  per 
cent  In  1966  and  3  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
during  the  period  from  1960  to  1965. 

Offsetting  productivity  gams  have  slowed 
tiown,  reflecting  slower  economic  growth. 
Output  per  man-hour  in  manufacturing 
gained  only  2  per  cent  in  1966.  compared 
with  an  average  of  better  than  4  per  cent  :n 
the  1960-to-1965  period.  Costs  per  imit  of 
output  increased  almost  5  per  cent  in  the  first 
nine  months  t  i  last  \ear.  Consumer  prices 
rose  by  3  jier  cent. 

Now  i  per  cent  inflation  may  strike  you  at 
first  glance  as  a  small  figure,  but  it  is  Jar 
from  that.  If  this  country  were  to  permit 
prices  to  rise  3  per  cent  every  year,  thla 
would  amount  to  35  per  rent  on  a  com- 
pounded basis  over  the  next  decade.  That's 
lar  more  than  any  nation  can  fford  and 
remain  strong  economically.  With  so  .much 
ot  the  world  trade  ,ind  prosperity  dependent 
on  the  dollar,  we  have  an  additional  respon- 
sibility for  combating  inflation. 

The  Administration's  new  program  to  bring 
the  payments  situation  under  control  is 
aimed  almost  entirely  at  the  private  sector — 
at  the  free  movement  of  private  capital  and 
tourism.  By  sharply  restraining  direct  over- 
seas loans  and  investments  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies. It  Will  unquestionably  hurt  their  ability 
to  compete  effectively  in  foreign  markets. 
Any  restriction  on  the  movement  of  funds 
impedes  our  drive  for  Increased  world  trade. 
While  all  of  us  recognize  the  need  for 
drastic  action  to  reduce  the  payments  deficit. 
I  feel  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  the  whole  bur- 
den on  one  sector  of  our  economy.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  exercise  restraint  In 
its  own  spending,  and  there  are  many  areas 
where  this  can  be  done  without  harm  to 
domestic  cr  international  programs. 

Clearly,  we  must  pay  what  is  necessary 
for  Vietnam.  But  ether  industrial  nations  are 
well  able  to  shoulder  m.ore  of  the  cost  iA  de- 
iending  their  own  .-egions  and  aiding  the 
■.vorld's  developing  countries.  Indeed,  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  these  burdens  is  loiig 
overdue. 

An  appropriate  beginning  might  be  made 
in  Southeast  Asia  through  a  joint  effort  ^f 
the  United  States.  Australia  and  Japan. 

I  am  persuaded  that  such  coordination  is 
essential  for  real  progress  in  these  developing 
countries,  both  .n  terms  of  aid  and  direct 
investment.  ?ome  ol  these  nations  are  net 
in  a  position  to  j'idge  the  merits  of  various 
investments  cr  the  .eisibility  of  such  ven- 
tures lor  their  own  countrv. 
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Over  a,  period  of  time,  they  could  incur 
!!abi!itie«  which  would  be  dlfllcult  for  them 
to  meet  f,r  the  meet  part  t.'.elr  economies 
Individually  will  not  8upp<'irt  le  large  unlt^ 
needed  for  economical  pri>i  -tlon  Yet  It 
would  b«  uneconomlcai  to  's  !lsh  smaller 
hli?h-cr,*t  units  Things  lilt'-  a.ss  mbly  plants 
for  autr,mobllea,  fertilizer  plants  and  the 
nice  require  enormoua  ca^jltal  Investment. 
and  will  b«  competitive  only  If  large  units 
.tre  irr.'ji'.ed  It  *ould  be  a  great  drain  I'm 
the  econrjmles  of  the  developing  nations  if 
this  type  of  Investment  were  not  properly 
programmed  on  a  regional  basis  After  all. 
there  Is  only  a  limited  amount  of  a'.d  and 
capital  available  to  do  the  Job  properly,  and 
an  eqult^ible  sh.irln.^  is  necessary 

I  believe  it  would  be  highly  advisable  for 
the  governments  of  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia and  J.'ip.in  the  three  major  non-Com- 
munist forces  in  the  Pacific  area  —  t-o  appoint 
a  committee  of  businessmen  to  work  out  an 
econom.c  development  program  m  which 
e  wh  country  would  participate  on  a  relative- 
ly equal  basis  In  this  way,  self-defeating  un- 
economic ventures  would  be  avoided  and 
greater  good  would  redound  to  the  group  aa 
a  whole 

Beyond  such  regional  arrangements,  I 
thlnK  It  would  be  desirable  for  a  multina- 
tion.il  ftody  such  ;m  the  World  Bank  or  Its 
affiliates  ^jr  perhaps  even  a  new  World  .■\id 
Organization— to  overse*  the  planning  and 
adnunistration  of  economic  assistance  con- 
trib'i'.ed  by  all  the  industrial  nations 

Su.-h  an  organization  could  draw  upon  the 
best  t.tlent  avail.ible  anywhere  in  the  free 
world  It  would  be  relatively  immune  to  po- 
litical pressures  It  could  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic development  because  it  would  not 
have  the  compulsion  to  produce  quick  results 
and  would  be  relatively  impervious  to  na- 
tionalistic whims  Having  no  political  or  com- 
mercial Interests  of  its  own  It  would  be  able 
to  con..-entr  ite  on  obtaining  the  greatest  pos- 
sible return  m  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments for  each  dollar  spent  It  could  limit  Its 
Assistance  to  projects  that  were  soundly  con- 
ceived and  executed,  and  tie  the  financing  of 
such  projects  to  appropriate  economic  per- 
form .i  nee 

Realistica.ly.  the  fnited  States  cannot  be 
the  sole  contributor  to  the  world  s  economic 
welf  ire  ,ind  mil  it  try  security  And  those  peo- 
ple uvorseaa  that  I  spoke  with  understand 
this  furthermore  they  dont  expect  the 
United  estates  to  play  such  a  role  What  they 
do  expect  from  us,  though,  is  the  kind  of 
personal  involvement  that  conflrms  that  we 
as  individuals  recognize  our  responsibilities 
rirs:  as  .•V.mericaji  citizens,  and  second,  aa 
wor  a  .-•itizens 

I  mean  the  kind  of  Involvement  that  comes 
about  when  you  or  I  say  "Look  this  issue  or 
that  one  is  Important  to  me  and  I'm  going 
to  do  something  about  It  " 

I  mean  the  kind  of  involvement  we  have 
when  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  regard- 
less of  personal  pressures,  find  the  time  to 
lend  a  hand  in  the  day-to-dav  process  of 
governing. 

tXxjtor-*,  lawyers,  engineers,  teachers  busi- 
r.e--^-mrM  partlcvlirly  businessmen  Gen- 
eral Lucius  Clay  put  hla  fliiger  on  a  critical 
problem  when  he  remarked  "Businessmen 
have  protested  t'>o  much  against  the  caliber 
of  government  people  but  have  done  too  Ut- 
tle  about  it." 

Over  the  veirs,  fed'Til  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment units  have  approached  the  business 
conxmunity  repeatedly  for  the  names  of  top- 
flight men  and  women  willing  to  serve  In 
particular  executive  Jobs  More  often  than 
not.  they  have  come  away  empty-handed. 

To  find  out  some  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  getting  more  businesimen  into  govern- 
ment service,  we  at  Chose  Majih^ttan  have 
a  continuing  study  project  under  way  .'Vs 
part  of  this  project,  we  have  Just  conducted 
a    nationwide    survey,    covering    more    than 


1.000    corporations     He.'p     ire    -.ome    of    the 
things  we  found 

Although  roughly  half  ihe  corporations 
responding  felt  that  an  executives  govern- 
ment service  would  be  an  o-sset  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  loiig  run.  very  few  considered 
It  enough  of  an  asset  to  encourage  such  serv- 
ice. 

Four  out  of  ten  respondents  felt  that  their 
executives  would  not  consider  a  government 
p>o6t.  or  would  do  so  only  in  a  national  emer- 
gency 

The  most  freque-itly  cited  reasons  for  an 
executive'.-i  reluctJince  to  serve  were  reduced 
Income,  pcwslble  kvss  of  an  opportunity  for 
.advancement  In  his  company  and  disruption 
of  fajTilly  life. 

Very  few  companies  reported  having  a 
caref'.iilv  defined  corporal*  policy  regarding 
government  service  by  their  executives,  and 
even  lewer  would  make  any  commitment 
about  the  position  an  uiJlviduil  would  hold 
upin  his  return  from  the  government 

Summing  up  the  results.  buslni>ss  by  and 
.arge  believes  it  has  a  responsibility  to  fur- 
ther t.ie  alms  of  good  government  at  the 
national,  state  and  local  levels;  out  so  far. 
with  a  few  notable  excepliojis.  It  has  been 
reluctant  to  take  specific  steps  to  carry  out 
this  responsibility 

If  the  business  community  Is  serious  about 
providing  leadership  m  this  area,  what  it 
needs  most  of  all  are  some  new  attitudes 
There  are  two  .steps  that  would  ha'e  a  pro- 
foundly constructive  Impact  In  getting  more 
good  men  into  government  service 

First,  corporations  should  have  a  firm  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  executives  to  serve  a  stint 
in  government,  and  they  should  make  this 
policy  known  Ai  present,  the  initiative  usu- 
ally comes  from  the  executive  himself  I'd 
like  to  see  more  companies  take  the  Initiative 
In  urging  their  people  to  serve,  because  I'm 
convinced  that  over  the  long  run  both  the 
companf  and  the  government  would  benefit 

Second,  corporations  should  give  execu- 
tives who  are  considering  government  ser«ce 
Some  assurance  that  If  thev  return,  their 
position  lu  the  company  would  be  enhanced, 
nor  lessened,  by  their  service  I  realize  how 
dltlicult  It  IS  to  spell  this  out  In  detail,  taut 
It  would  be  desirable  to  talk  to  the  execvitlve 
m  concrete  terms  about  the  Importance  of 
experience  in  government 

iuch  actions  would,  in  my  view,  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  some  of  the  more 
formidable  obstacles  to  government  ..ervlce 
by  the  bunne&s  executive 

We  L-anaot  be  mere  bystanders  in  the  .seri- 
ous business  of  self-rule.  We  must  get  "where 
the  action  is"  and  play  a  decisive  part  In 
determining  the  direction  and  purposes  of 
that  action. 

This  sense  of  individual  re.spon':iblllty  Is 
the  k'-y  to  healthy  nationhood.  Look  .irour.d 
the  world  today  The  nation.';  that  ire  pros- 
[jenng  are  the  ones  whose  economic  systems 
unleash  the  full  measure  of  people's  energy, 
ability  character  and  initiative,  and  provide 
them  with  the  freedom  they  need  to  make 
the  mi.ist  of  their  oppx.irtunitles, 

Japan  Is  a  prime  example  Having  doubled 
Its  real  per  capita  output  in  Just  the  past 
seven  vears,  that  country  expects  to  double 
again  by  1977.  What  s  the  my.'terlous  ingre- 
dient 'nat  enables  Japan  to  lead  the  world 
in  growth  rate''  Certainly  not  the  land's  nat- 
ural wealth,  for  Japan  now  imports  most  of 
Its  industrial  raw  material  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  Its  energy  sources  The  explana- 
tion. I'm  convinced,  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  J.apanese  people,  in  their  wllUtigness  to 
■A'ork  and  sacrifice  and  strUe  for  impro\e- 
ment 

The  -sooner  we,  !n  this  c-iuntry.  understand 
that  we  are  dealing  with  people  and  not 
stiilstics  and  begin  giving  Individuals  gen- 
uine help  ind  encouragenient  In  advancing 
toward  their  personal  aspirations,  the  nearer 
we  will  be  to  .solving  our  ni'tlonal  p-o'-'lenis 
We  must  see  to  It  that  all  of  our  pt^ople  have 
access  to  education,  training  and  opportunity 


for  meaningful  work — rather  than  reducing 
mllUons  of  them  to  a<'ceptliig  life-long 
■  handouts  ■  from  the  Federal  (lovernment. 

We  need  to  abandon  ihe  parasitic  philoso- 
phy that  has  choked  off  our  vigor  and  am- 
bition We  need  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
human  va'vies  and  human  goals  and  to  mak- 
ing a  contribution  to  better  living  for  others 

This.  I  think.  Is  the  crux  of  our  future 
.'elatlonshlp  with  the  people  of  other  coun- 
•iles  We  .ire  proud  of  our  strength  .md  our 
'.vfalth  .ii'.d  of  the  m.iterla!  benefits  that 
•hese  have  brought.  Out  .){  our  generosity  .is 
a  people,  we  willingly  share  these  benotits 
with  others  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  tend 
to  stress  too  often  the  materialistic  side  of 
our  national  wealth. 

The  Impression  I  received  on  my  trip  Is 
that  what  the  people  of  other  lands  .ire  look- 
.ng  lor  18  not  only  additional  shiploads  of 
all  the  '.vonderful  material  things  we  pro- 
duce. They  are  also  looking  for  proof,  through 
example,  that  the  true  spirit  of  .America  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  thrive,  that  we  as  people 
still  possess  the  virtues  that  have  built  this 
nation:  our  energy,  Initiative  and  character: 
our  love  of  freedom:  our  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice when  we  have  to:  our  conviction  that 
every  man  must  have  his  chance:  our  natural 
Inclination  to  make  the  most  of  our  re- 
sources: our  inherent  good  sense;  our  com- 
p.tssion  and  courage:  and  our  trust  in  God 
These  should  be  our  major  "exports"  to  other 
countries. 

What  the  people  abroad  are  .asking.  In  es- 
sence. Is:  "Will  the  real  .\naerlca  please  stand 
up''"  It  is  high  tlnae.  I  think,  that  we.  as  In- 
dividuals, should  stand  up  and  show  other 
nations — m  word  ,uid  deed — what  we  really 
are.  When  we  do  this,  we  will  have  taken  an 
important  .«.tep  toward  exercising  true  world 
leadership. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ELKDOM 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
m.v  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  f,'entleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  are  observing  the  100th  unniversary 
of  Elkdom.  The  centennial  anniversary 
fell  on  February  16.  1968.  In  most  of  the 
lodges  acro.«s  the  land  special  observ- 
ances have  been  planned  for  tomorrow, 
February  22,  Washington's  birthday.  Be- 
cau.->e  the  House  was  not  in  session  on 
Febniaiy  16.  and  because  our  .se.sslon  to- 
morrow will  be  limited  to  a  reading  of 
Washinpton's  Farewell  Address.  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  obsen.'e  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  order  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  and  to  re- 
view brierty  the  history  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  order. 

In  the  century  thai  has  passed,  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
has  pro^'ressed  and  prospered.  An  in- 
crease by  almost  30.000  members  this 
last  year  has  been  the  larpe.^t  prowth 
since  19.S1.  The  order  has  sirown  from 
one  lodsc  with  1.5  members  to  2.100  lodges 
with  1.450.000  members.  Its  history  has 
been  the  story  of  pood  fellowship,  of 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  charity,  jus- 
tice, and  brotherly  love,  and  of  practi- 
cal natriotism  showTi  by  constructive 
.ser\'ice. 

Prom  Broadway  to  Main  Street,  U.S.A.: 
thin  IS  the  story  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Older  of  Elks.  Wandering  up 
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Broadway  one  November  day  in  1867, 
Charles  A.  Vivian,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, was  a  young  Englishman  who  had 
just  landed  in  New  York  City.  He  had 
been  a  singer  in  London,  where  he  had 
been  a  success.  He  was  to  be  successful 
in  America,  but  his  lasting  fame  was  to 
be  as  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Elks, 

One  evening  in  November  1867,  he 
chanced  to  enter  John  Ireland's  chop 
house  on  Lispenard  Street  in  New  York 
City,  It  was  a  place  where  voluntary  per- 
formers frequently  appeared.  Tliat  eve- 
ning his  impromptu  singing  with  his  fine 
voice  led  to  an  engagement  at  the  Amer- 
ican Theater,  where  he  received  an  en- 
thusiastic reception. 

Tlie  pleasant  manner  of  young  Vivian 
.soon  made  him  the  center  of  a  convivial 
t^roup  known  as  the  Jolly  Corks.  Al- 
though their  purpose  was  primarily  for 
ifood  fellowship,  they  did  not  neglect  the 
ii.'^sistance  of  fellow  members  who  were 
♦he  victims  of  illness  or  other  misfortune. 
Tlie  group  had  a  sense  of  brotherhood, 
iind  this  feeling  led  some  of  the  members 
to  advocate  a  more  formal  organization, 
with  regular  membership  dues,  a  ritual, 
and  a  deeper  purpose  than  mere  con- 
vivality.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  rules  and  a  ritual,  and  to  choose  a 
name. 

In  searching  for  a  name,  the  group 
wanted  something  that  was  particularly 
American.  A  magnificent  mounted  elk 
head  in  a  museum  captured  the  commit- 
tee's imagination.  The  reason  for  their 
.selection  was  that  the  elk  was  fleet  of 
foot  and  reluctsmt  to  attack,  but  valiant 
in  the  defense  of  its  own  life  and  those 
of  its  females  and  young.  The  idea  of  an 
animal  that  preferred  to  live  in  peace  but 
would  fight  to  defend  the  sick  and  help- 
le.ss  appealed  strongly  to  them. 

Tlie  group  concluded  that  the  qualities 
<if  this  animal  were  such  as  might  be 
emulated  by  man  himself.  When  the 
Jolly  Corks  met  again  on  February  16, 
1868,  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  ';;roup  be  named  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  The  name  was 
adopted  and  thus  Elkdom  was  bom. 

Charles  A.  Vivian  was  in  a  real  sense 

I  he  founder  of  the  Elks.  He  was  not  only 
the  first  presiding  officer,  he  was  the 
spark  that  lit  the  flame.  Another  of  our 
early  leaders  was  George  McDonald.  To 
him  goes  the  credit  for  introducing  the 

II  o'clock  toast  and  the  singing  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne."  More  important,  McDonald 
was  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  had 
the  vision  of  a  glorious  future  for  this 
young  organization,  devoted  to  charity 
and  brotherly  love. 

At  first  the  going  was  not  smooth. 
Some  dissension  threatened  to  destroy 
the  order.  This  is  mentioned  only  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  must  avoid  these  prob- 
lems and  errors  of  the  past. 

Eventually  harmony  was  restored  and 
amends  were  made.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Elkdom  that  procedures  were  established 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  tragic  situa- 
tions of  those  days. 

A  steady  increase  in  membership 
forced  the  lodge  to  move  to  larger  quar- 
ters. The  initiation  fee  was  raised  to  $20, 
a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  But  a 
benevolent  society  must  have  funds  and 
the  Elks  were  thinking  in  terms  of  future 


progress.  Elkdom  was  becoming  a  solid 
organization  of  solid  citizens. 

On  March  10,  1871.  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On  the 
same  date  the  grand  lodge  issued  a  char- 
ter to  New  York  Lodge  No.  1 :  2  days  later 
a  charter  w£is  issued  to  a  Philadelphia 
group  which  become  No.  2.  The  order 
was  in  business  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion. 

The  third  lodge  was  not  installed  until 
1876,  in  San  Francisco.  This  was  followed 
by  No.  4,  Chicago,  and  No.  5,  Cincinnati. 
Ten  years  after  the  founding,  there  were 
10  lodges.  Although  the  total  member- 
ship was  still  less  than  1,000,  the  base 
w£is  built  for  solid  expansion. 

Beginning  in  1880  the  Elks  experienced 
a  tremendous  surge  of  growth.  By  1890 
there  were  158  lodges  with  13,000  mem- 
bers. By  the  time  of  the  golden  anni- 
versary, in  1918,  there  were  1,280  lodges 
with  a  membership  of  493,000. 

Elkdom,  like  other  facets  of  our  na- 
tional life,  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
economic  depression  of  the  1930's.  Mem- 
bership declined  and  some  lodges  were 
closed.  Since  1939,  however,  membership 
has  increased  each  year. 

But,  while  adapting  to  changing  times, 
the  Elks  have  never  strayed  from  the 
cardinal  virtues  enunciated  by  Vivian 
and  his  associates  a  century  ago.  Char- 
ity, justice,  brotherly  love,  and  fidelity 
continue  to  guide  its  members,  who  cher- 
ish good  fellowship  as  much  as  those  Elks 
a  century  ago. 

An  appropriate  question  asked  by  non- 
members  on  this  centennial  year  is, 
'"What  do  Elks  do?"  The  answer  is,  our 
order  conducts  a  vast  program  of  benev- 
olent, educational,  and  patriotic  works. 
More  than  $10  million  is  expended  an- 
nually on  these  activities,  and  well  over 
$200  million  has  been  spent  since  1880. 

The  order's  primary  concern  is  in  the 
field  of  health,  with  emphasis  upon  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention.  There 
has  always  been  special  emphasis  on 
health  for  the  handicapped  children. 

Elks  have  always  engaged  in  youth  ac- 
tivities. Thousands  of  dollars  in  annual 
awards  go  to  young  people  who  demon- 
strate outstanding  quahties  of  leadership. 

The  Elks  are  deeply  committed  to  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts.  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
4-H  Clubs,  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and 
Little  League  Baseball. 

Our  order  has  never  failed  to  em- 
phasize patriotic  activities.  Shows  and 
other  entertainment  on  a  year-round 
basis  are  provided  for  disabled  veterans 
at  all  VA  hospitals  in  the  country.  Since 
1907,  Elks  lodges  have  paid  special  trib- 
ute to  Old  Glory  each  year  on  Flag  Day, 
Jime  14.  as  a  part  of  the  order's  efforts 
"to  quicken  the  spark  of  American  pa- 
triotism." Other  patriotic  observances 
include:  Know  Your  America  Week  in 
November,  Bill  of  Rights  Day  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  and  Freedom  Week  in  January. 

The  record  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  is  engraved  on  the 
tablets  of  our  country's  history.  Among 
our  brothers  have  been  leaders  in  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  strange  that  the  order, 
through  the  years,  has  attracted  men 


with  innate  qualities  of  leadership.  It  of- 
fers a  wide  field  for  useful  activity.  It 
brings  out  the  best  qualities  in  men  of 
varied  backgrounds.  It  provides  the  op- 
portunity and  inspiration  for  service  to 
our  fellow  men. 

The  Order  of  Elks  has  drawn  into  its 
organization  members  from  every  walk 
of  life.  Statesmen,  entertainers,  artists, 
business  executives,  athletes,  and  educa- 
tors are  among  the  men  who  make  up  the 
fraternity  today.  Your  next  door  neigh- 
bor may  be  an  Elk.  He  may  be  the  town 
banker,  postman,  or  your  clergy.  Who- 
ever he  is,  he  may  become  an  Elk  only  by 
subscribing  to  the  order's  principles  as 
every  member  must.  There  are  no  honor- 
ary admissions  to  Elkdom. 

The  order  counts  among  its  members 
such  famous  names  in  show  business  as 
Irving  Berlin,  Jack  Benny,  Lawrence 
Welk,  and  many  others. 

Among  this  year's  90th  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  45  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  186  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  including  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  W.  McCormack,  are 
members.  Elks  are  found  in  all  fields  of 
public  life  and  are  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Nation's  business  community. 

In  addition  to  former  President  Tru- 
man, three  other  Presidents  were  mem- 
bers: Warren  G.  Harding,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  The 
late  John  Nance  Garner,  former  Vice 
President,  and  the  late  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Barkley  were  members  of  the 
Elks. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  chapters  in 
Elk  history  is  the  order's  services  to  the 
Nation  in  two  World  Wars.  In  World 
War  I,  the  Elks  War  Relief  Commission 
spent  more  than  $1  million  for  hospitals 
and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans.  It  helped  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  afforded  loans  to  40,000  veterans, 
enabling  them  to  receive  rehabilitation 
training. 

In  World  War  II  the  grand  lodge  alone 
spent  $l',i  million  on  national  defense 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the  Elks 
National  Defense  Commission  and  its 
successor,  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Elks 
War  Commission.  Subordinate  lodges 
poured  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  more  in  war  work. 

The  Elks  operated  135  fraternal  cen- 
ters adjacent  to  camps  and  stations 
where  servicemen  were  given  refresh- 
ments, recreation,  and  entertainment  in 
the  hospitable  Elk  tradition. 

At  the  war's  end,  the  Elks  turned  to 
the  thousands  of  veterans  in  hospitals. 
Under  the  national  service  commission, 
the  order  carried  on  a  program  of  enter- 
tainment in  hospitals.  Parties  and  variety 
."^hows  were  sponsored.  Ambulatory  pa- 
tients were  taken  on  picnics,  on  fishing 
trips,  and  to  ball  games.  Elks  collect  and 
present  to  veterans'  hospitals  each  year 
tons  of  leather,  old  clocks,  watches,  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  other  materials  for 
use  in  occupational  therapy. 

While  remembering  those  GI's  who 
had  already  given,  the  Elks  did  not  for- 
get those  who  were  still  giving.  In  1965, 
the  National  Service  Commission 
launched  a  "Letters  Prom  Home"  cam- 
paign to  assure  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam that  Americans  were  behind  them 
and  appreciated  their  sacrifices. 
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E:iks  lodges  compiled  lists  of  names 
and  APO  addresses  of  local  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  encouraged  Elks  and 
non-Elks  to  write  them  personal  letters 
of  understanding  and  support 

The  Elks  Kive  courtesy  cards  to  a  mem- 
ber s  relatives  who  were  under  the  age 
of  21  when  Inducted  into  the  Armed 
Force.s  These  cards  bespeak  for  them  a 
fraternal  welcome  at  Elks  lod^^es 

The  Elks  aie  prepared  with  standby 
authority  for  a  tax  of  a  dollar  a  year  per 
member  m  case  of  a  national  emergency. 
It  would  place  Sl.400.000  immediately  at 
the  dispo.sal  of  the  service  commission 
for  projects  m  the  Nation  s  defense. 

The  Elks  invest  in  excess  of  52.000.000 
yearly  on  youth  programs  that  reach 
more  than  1.500.000  boys  and  uirls 

The  Order  of  Elks  offers  no  in.>urance 
be:;ef^ts  or  other  financial  inducements 
for  membership  While  they  have  paid 
over  $10  million  yearly  for  benefits  to 
nonmembers.  the  Elks  do  not  neslect 
their  own  The  saying  that  '  an  Elk  is 
ne^'er  loryotten — never  forsaken."'  re- 
flects the  strongly  sentimental  nature 
of  Elkdom  which  is  expressed  in  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Elks  National  Hon-.e 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridce  Moun- 
tains There  residents  who  can  afford  to 
pav  their  part  of  the  cost,  but  the  order 
pays  for  any  resident  who  cannot  assume 
the  cost 

A  major  part  of  the  order's  support  of 
higher  educaton  is  provided  by  the  Elks 
National  Foundation,  leading  the  way 
for  the  Elks  scholarship  activities  In  tr.e 
pas:  10  years  alone,  the  foundation  has 
upped  its  annual  outlays  for  hiuher  ed- 
ucation from  about  $115  000  to  nearly 
S500  000 

Othtr  educational  prot;rams  of  the 
foundation  include  scholarships  for  chil- 
dren of  deceased  or  incapacitated  Elks 
These  now  reach  .S70.000  a  year  Another 
educational  project  pro\ides  advanced 
trainmtj  m  :erebral  palsy  rehabilitation 
for  doctors  nurses,  technicians,  and 
therapists  The  foundation  now  is  spend- 
ing ST5.000  yearly  on  it 

Another  example  of  the  charitable 
works  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  orders  permanent  philanthropic 
trust,  the  Elks  National  r'oundation 

The  foundation,  sometimes  called  tl'.e 
■great  heart  of  Elkdom."  annually  ex- 
pends some  $600,000  :n;marily  on  health 
and  educational  services  The  founda- 
tion has  assets  of  more  than  SIT  million, 
biult  up  from  contributions  by  individ- 
ual Elks.  Elk  lodges,  and  Elk  State  asso- 
ciations The  foundation  spends  only  in- 
come from  Its  investments  Not  a  penny 
goes  for  fundraismg  or  administrative 
expenses  which  are  absorbed  by  the  Elks 
Grand  Lodge. 

A  scholarship  pro-gram  for  needy  col- 
lege students  was  and  is  still  one  of  its 
major  concerns  These  scholarships  have 
made  possible  higher  education  for  more 
than  7.000  deserving  youths  Today  500 
students  annually  receive  scholarships 
ranging  from  5600  to  S2  000  at  a  total 
cost  of  more  than  5400.000 

It  IS  generally  recognized  that  in  oui' 
own  land  and  m  the  world  at  large  we 
are  today  experiencing  continuous  crises 
and  mounting  tensions.  Both  our  young 


people  and  our  senior  citizens  suffer  in 
terms  of  personal  security  and  the  op- 
portunity to  plan  and  lead  meaningful 
and  satisfying  lives  More  and  more,  the 
warm  humanitarian  role  of  the  Elks  is 
being  recognized  -n  its  youth  and  old 
age  progran^s  that  go  beyond  the  social 
features  of  the  organization. 

Our  order  typifies  Americanism  at  its 
best  On  the  altar  of  evei-y  lodge  we  find 
reverently  spread  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  These 
are  not  mere  words.  We  aim  to  translate 
into  reality  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Elkdom  Resting  firmly  on  tlie  ideals  of 
chanty  justice,  brotherly  love,  and 
fidelity,  it  is  the  mi.vs^on  of  our  order  to 
improve  our  country  and  our.selves. 

Our  accomplishments  of  the  century 
that  is  past  are  evidence  that  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  is 
compo.sed  of  those  who  want  to  share 
their  lives  with  their  fellow  men  But 
we  will  never  rest  .-olely  on  our  past 
record.  As  our  order  '.rcws  and  expands, 
may  we  hope  to  imp'nnt  ;n  many  minds 
the  basic  principles  cf  Elkdom  We  can 
wish  for  no  more  Mian  that  'he  elements 
of  our  American  wav  of  life,  which  our 
order  represents,  will  sprr-ad  like  the 
circular  ripples  on  a  pond,  until  they 
cover  the  entire  area  of  understanding. 

On  this  occasion  mav  we  redcdicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  our  order — 
to  the  principles  of  America. 


BEE  LOSSES  FRO.M  PESTICIDES 

Mrs  MAV  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  REcoRr.  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
'.voman  from  Washington'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  MAY  Mr  Speaker,  vpsteiday 
morning  I  took  part  in  an  informal  con- 
ference arranged  ly  my  distinguished 
collea-;ue  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
Mr  Belcher!  Congressman  Belcher. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrculture.  called  this 
meeting  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Beekeeping  Federation  to  allow  Members 
of  Congress  and  iepre.sentatives  of  the 
beekeeping  indusirv  an  op|)ortunity  to 
discu-ss  with  repre.sentatives  of  USDA'S 
Agricultural  Research  Service  the  vei-v 
serious  problem  of  bee  po:soning  from 
pesticides 

Because  of  the  growing  severity  of  this 
problem  and  its  long-range  implications 
to  t'S  agriculture,  it  is  important  that 
we  all  be  aware  of  tii's  situation  and  the 
need  for  effective  solutions.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  including  at  ths  point  in  the 
Reco.'<d  the  .-ratemenis  presented  yester- 
day by  the  representatives  of  tlie  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Mr 
Clarence  L  Benson  of  the  American  Bee- 
keeping Federation 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  conference 
and  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  uentkman  from  Oklahoma  tor  hav- 
ing arranged  .t 

The  statements  follow ; 


Statement  op  Clarence  L.  Benson.  Chair- 
man. .American  Beekeeping  Federation 
Commit; EE  on   Legi.slation  and  Liaison 

Never  ;n  history  has  there  been  such  :i 
barrage  of  chemicals  aimed  cllnvtly  tiiward 
the  destruction  of  the  honey  bee  Without 
question  some  will  say  this  .st^itement  is  n(  t 
true    What  then  are  the  facts? 

Federal  law  requires  that  Insecticides  be 
registered  and  there  are  specific  requirements, 
tor  labeling.  If  labels  are  not  in  violation  of 
I  he  law  There  -.vii;  be  .i  wiirnir.g  on  the  lab*-! 
indicating  that  the  material  Is  toxic  to  bee.-i 
Various  wording  is  used,  but  something  such 
as  the  following  is  un  the  label:  "Do  not 
apply  to  crops  ;n  bloom".  Con.seqneiuly,  iin 
one  could  logically  plead  Ignorance  reiatl'.r 
'.J  the  e.lcrt  of  those  materials  on  bees.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  much  more  iiifcr- 
matii.n  available  to  anyone  concerned  rel.i- 
tlve  to  the  texiclty  of  various  insecticides  to 
bees  Contr.iry  to  sncli  instructions  on  tlic 
label  the  Feder.ii  Government  in  pxiblicatlcn 
.liter  publication  recommends  the  use  ul 
these  materi.-ils  to    ■crops  in  bloom". 

As  an  instiince.  Agricultural  Handbook 
No  331  on  pa;e  11  has  this  recommendation 
for  c.Tbbnge  ".nper:  •Parathlon  on  foi:a!;e  a^ 
iv.>e<led"  Farmer.-  Bulletin  No.  2086  'Grow- 
.nkj  Pumpk.ns  and  Squash"  devotes  sevtn 
PM?es  la  tlie  prnmutlon  of  insecticides.  In 
•w  /  -^mn!!  paragraphs  there  is  some  mention 
of  bees  No  inctruciions  are  given  the  grower 
relative  to  the  pollination  lequircments  ci 
•iicie  crops  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  :? 
kn  iwn  that  thei^e  crops  must  have  ln«€c; 
pollination  tj  produce  anij  crop  It  :s  alfo 
known  that  crop:  of  pumpkins  and  jqua.'-h 
have  been  pr,.diiced  without  insecticides 
We  could  list  m.my  examples  like  the  abovf 
but  it  sliould  suffice  to  say  that  there  is  ii- 
emphasis  on  the  protection  of  bees 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Gmernment'^ 
recommending  that  growers  of  varicnib  crcp; 
vise  insecticides  contrary  to  in.structlons  on 
the  label,  the  Fe  ler  U  Government  it-'elf  en- 
g.igcs  in  \arums  progr.nns  nsing  insecticidt - 
i-oniriry  to  inttruclions  on  the  lanel.  Unitfi 
■States  Department  ol  Agriculture  Plant  Pe-i 
dntrol.  lor  in.->iance,  in  cooperation  with  tlic 
state  and  county  in  Caltlornia  iiid  v.llh  the 
st  ite  in  Arizona  was  responsible  lor  the  e.e- 
•itruction  ol  tiiou.s.auls  uf  colonies  ol  be^~ 
In  addition  'o  this  direct  promotion  and  luc 
by  the  Feder.il  Government,  iederal  fund!- 
•  re  u.'ed  by  the  various  land  grant  college 
and  stale  extension  services  to  promote  the 
vise  of  msecticuies  contrary  to  instructions  (.n 
the  label.  Due  'o  such  promotion  .uid  usai-e 
more  than  500  OOO  colonies  ol  bees  were  tk- 
str.oved  in  the  L'nited  States  last  year  i  1967' 
Tilts  is  approximately  10'  ol  the  total  colon. 
popvUation  m  the  United  States. 

l!  something  l■^  not  done  to  halt  this  de- 
struction, then  very  shiirtly  honey  bees  are 
i,'Oing  t  J  dls.tppear  Irom  certain  areas  m  the 
United  States.  One  such  area  is  Arlzon!. 
.Some  70  000  colonies  cf  bees  were  destroyed 
ther.-"  loft  ye::r  It  apoears  t.iat  Arizon.i 
beekeepers  can  look  forward  to  a  similar,  il 
not  -greater  deluge  of  insecticides  tins  com- 
ing year  .Similar  tlluations  exist  in  othf 
parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  beeKeeper  is  not  compensitfd  for  h: 
loss  .md  this  sOrt  ol  thing  continues  then  l* 
m  ly  be  expected  that  the  production  of  ct- 
t  lin  crops  In  Arizona  will  be  eliminated.  The 
eiestrviction  rf  bees  in  Arii'ona  was  due  pri- 
m.irily  to  the  application  ol  insecticides  on 
cotton.  The  .'atr.e  was  the  c.tse  In  Southern 
Clllornia.  .\  total  of  76.000  colonies  wer-^ 
killed  In  California  !a^t  year  Colonies  in  t!;t- 
state  of  Washington  were  killed  due  to  the 
ipplictlon  of  mte.nicides  to  sweet  com.  In 
other  areas  of  the  country  bees  v^ere  killed 
from  the  application  ol  toxic  materials  en 
Various  other  crops.  Bees  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wer^■ 
destroyed  by  tne  application  of  insecticide^ 
on  soy  beans. 

For  years  we  have  been  pleading  with  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  to  recognize  the 
problem  they  were  instrumental  in  creating 
.Old  to  do  something  about  it.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  beekeepers  must  be  compen- 
sated for  the  destruction  of  their  livelihood 
due  to  the  application  of  Insecticides  regis- 
tered and  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  should  also  be 
obvious  that  something  must  be  done  Im- 
mediately to  halt  the  destruction  of  colonies 
ot  bees.  Otherwise,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
serious  decline  In  the  production  of  those 
crops  that  require  Insect  pollination. 

MINIM123NG    Bee    Losses    Through    Use    of 

NONCHEMICAL  AND  SPECIFIC  CHEMICAL  IN- 
SECT Control  Methods 
(Statement  of  C.  H.  Hoffmann,  Associate  Di- 
rector, Entomology  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  presented  at  Informal 
conference  called  by  Congressman  Page 
Belcher  on  February  20,  1968,  to  con- 
sider bee  poisoning  caused  by  Insecticides 
and  other  problems  facing  the  bee  In- 
dustry) 

In  the  early  1950s  it  was  recognized  that 
the  control  of  insects  by  conventional  In- 
secticides, though  effective  and  economical, 
v^'as  not  the  best  solution  to  most  Insect 
l>roblems.  Following  the  extensive  use  of 
l.irge  quantities  of  Insecticides  several  real  or 
p,)tentlal  problems  became  apparent.  These 
include  insects  becoming  resistant  to  Insecti- 
cides, unwanted  persistent  residues  on  food 
Old  feed  crops,  adverse  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  reductions  in  numbers  of  insect 
parasites,  insect  predator.=5,  and  pollinating 
insects  because  of  repeated  use  of  Insecticide 
-nrays.  A  number  of  high  level  national  com- 
mittee studies,  including  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  were 
undertaken  to  consider  the  overall  prob- 
i"!!!  of  pesticide  usage  and  many  recom- 
mendations have  been  made.  These  advisory 
groups  prepared  extensive  reports  that 
stressed  the  need  for  undertaking  research  on 
sDPClflc  chemical  and  non-chemical  methods 
if  pest  control  to  avoid  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  problems.  They  also  strongly  re- 
rommendcd  a  replacement  of  persistent  in- 
■.pctlcides  with  non-persistent  materials  that 
would  readily  degrade  in  the  environment, 
.^s  a  consequence,  organophosphorus  and 
carbamate  insecticides  have  gradually  re- 
placed DDT  and  other  organochlorlne  com- 
pounds for  the  control  of  many  Insect  pests. 
These  less  persistent  materials  have  been 
advantageous  in  that  residues  do  not  ac- 
cumulate in  the  fat  of  animals.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  use  for  control  of  many  Insects 
lias  required  repetitive  applications  which 
have  had  a  more  serious  effect  on  beneficial 
insects,  including  honey  bees,  than  certain 
persistent  materials.  This  past  year  there 
have  been  numerous  heavy  losses  of  honey 
bee  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  attributable  to  the  use  of  organophos- 
phorus and  carbamate  insecticides  for  the 
c.Ttitrol  of  important  insect  pests  of  agri- 
cultural crops.  At  present  we  must  depend 
heavily  on  conventional  insecticides  for 
meeting  most  insect  problems.  However,  the 
long-range  goal  should  be  to  develop  non- 
rhemlcal  or  highly  selective  chemical 
■nethods  for  controlling  pests.  This  will  be 
the  most  desirable  and  most  acceptable  way 
to  .solve  hazard  problems  such  as  the  pesti- 
cide bee  F>olsoning  problem. 

.ifa;or  changes  in  Entomologu  Research 
Division  program.  Briefly,  by  the  mld-fiftles 
about  65';  of  the  Division's  research  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  the  development  of 
cjnventlonal  insecticides  for  insect  control. 
However,  in  efforts  to  resolve  or  minimize  In- 
secticide residue  and  other  hazard  prob- 
lems, primary  efforts  in  the  research  have 
been  reoriented  to  the  solution  of  Insect 
problems  by  biological  and  specific  chemical 
control  methods.  Currently,  the  work  on  con- 


ventional Insecticides  amounts  to  about 
15%  of  our  total  research  effort. 

However,  support  for  the  Division's  re- 
search program  has  virtually  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years,  therefore,  the  reduction  on 
conventional  Insecticides  In  terms  of  actual 
expenditures  are  not  as  great  as  the  percent- 
age figures  Indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
program  is  strongly  oriented  to  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  methods  of  insect  control, 
about  51%  being  devoted  to  biological  con- 
trol. Insect  sterility.  Insect  resistant  varieties 
of  crops,  attractants,  and  cultural,  physical 
and  mechanical  methods. 

BtoZo^tcai  control.  One  Important  phase  of 
biological  control  Is  to  discover,  introduce. 
and  establish  insect  parasites  and  predators 
that  win  become  a  part  of  our  natural  fauna 
and  help  control  destructive  insect  pests.  For 
example,  several  parasites  of  the  alfalfa  wee- 
vil have  already  been  introduced  into  alfalfa 
fields  In  the  East.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  para- 
sites will  become  firmly  established  and  exert 
sufficient  control  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
use  Insecticides  to  control  the  weevil.  Al- 
though some  Introduced  parasites  have  been 
very  successful  in  controlling  insect  pests 
there  have  also  been  many  failures.  In  an 
effort  to  utilize  parasites  and  predators  in  a 
more  dependable  way,  considerable  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  reexplore  the  ix)ssibillties 
of  mass  producing  them  and  making  releases 
on  a  sustained  basis  for  the  direct  control  of 
Insect  pests.  For  example,  research  Is  under 
way  to  explore  the  potential  value  of  mass 
releases  of  Trichogramma  parasites  for  con- 
trol of  the  bollworm,  surgarcane  borer,  and 
corn  earworm,  and  chrysopld  predators  for 
control  of  the  bollworm  on  cotton,  each  on  a 
large  area  basts. 

Another  Important  phase  of  biological  con- 
trol is  the  use  of  insect  viruses,  bacteria, 
fungi,  and  other  microorganisms  for  insect 
pest  control.  Many  of  these  pathogens  are 
quite  specific  In  affecting  insects  and  there- 
fore are  considered  safe.  The  future  of  many 
of  these  known  pathogens  will  depend  upon 
the  development  of  mass  rearing  procedures 
and  ways  of  effectively  using  them  if  they  are 
to  be  competitive  with  insecticides  in  practi- 
cal Insect  control.  However,  even  though 
these  Insect  pathogens  occur  abundantly  in 
nature,  there  is  Indication  that  safety  tests 
will  be  as  stringent  or  perhaps  more  so  than 
chemicals  before  the  pathogens  can  be  reg- 
istered for  use  on  food  crops  and  tolerances 
established  or  exemptions  from  tolerances 
obtained. 

Laboratory  tests  to  date  show  that  none  of 
the  commercially  available  pathogens  for  in- 
sect control  have  an  adverse  effect  on  bees. 

Insect  sterility.  Application  of  the  sterility 
approach  to  Insect  control  is  by  two  ways: 
(1)  rearing  and  releasing  sterile  insects  to 
suppress  reproduction  in  the  natural  popula- 
tion; and  (2)  applying  chemical  sterilants 
to  suppress  reproduction  ol  insects  in  the 
natural  population.  The  two  methods  are 
quite  different  when  it  comes  to  making 
practical  applications. 

Great  advancements  have  been  made  on 
the  sterility  technique  involving  the  release 
of  sterilized  insects.  Ordinarily  the  technique 
is  used  in  combination  with  other  control 
measures,  particularly  in  combination  with 
methods  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  the 
initial  insect  population  to  sufficiently  low 
numbers  to  make  it  practical  to  release 
enough  sterile  insects  to  overcome  the  pest 
populatlorj.  The  technique,  which  has  been 
used  to  eradicate  the  screw-worm  from  the 
Southeast,  and  which  is  suppressing  this  in- 
sect in  the  Southwest  almost  to  the  point  of 
elimination,  has  also  proved  effective  experi- 
mentally in  eradicating  several  tropical  fruit 
flies  from  islands.  The  s'erility  method  holds 
great  promise  for  controlling  the  codling 
moth,  the  most  important  insect  pest  of 
apples,  which  Is  one  of  the  important  fruits 
dependent  on  bees  for  pollination.  The  ste- 
rility method  also  shows  promise  lor  control- 


ling the  pink  bollworm  when  used  in  con- 
Junction  with  good  cultural  practices.  The 
use  of  insecticides  on  the  pink  bollworm  In 
Arizona  and  California  was  responsible  for 
many  of  the  bee  losses  In  these  States  in 
1967.  However,  to  fully  develop  the  method 
for  controlling  these  two  insects  It  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  pilot  tests  on  an  op- 
erational scale.  The  sterility  method  is  also 
being  investigated  for  the  control  of  other 
important  insects,  including  the  boll  weevil, 
corn  earworm.  tobacco  budworm,  cabbage 
looper,  tobacco  hornworm,  and  the  fall 
armyworm.  This  sterility  approach  has  no 
adverse  side  effects  and  therefore  is  an  Ideal 
way  to  control  insect  pests  of  crops  that 
require  pollination  by  bees  and  other  in- 
sects. 

liiaect  resistant  plant  varieties.  Entomol- 
ogists m  cooperation  with  plant  breeders, 
have  made  much  progress  In  developing  va- 
rieties of  crops  resistant  to  insect  attacks. 
Tins  method  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  more 
effective,  economical,  and  safer  ways  of  con- 
trolling insect  pests  without  adverse  effects 
to  other  organisms  The  greatest  limitation  of 
the  method  is  the  long  time  it  takes  to  devel- 
op acceptable  resist.ant  varieties.  Tlie  full 
utilization  of  resistant  crop  varieties  by 
growers  would  avoid  or  curtail  the  use  of  in- 
secticides and  resultant  damage  to  beneficial 
insects.  Research  is  under  way  on  the  devel- 
opment of  varieties  ol  corn  resistant  to  the 
Euro|>ean  corn  borer,  corn  earworm,  and  corn 
rootworm:  varieties  of  cotton  resistant  to  the 
boll  weevil,  bollworm.  and  cotton  fleahopper; 
and  varieties  of  alfalfa  to  the  spotted  alalia 
'iphid.  pea  aphid,  alfalfa  weevil,  and  lygus 
bugs.  Honey  bees  visit  all  of  these  crops. 
As  additional  varieties  of  crops  resistant  to 
different  economically  important  insects  are 
developed  for  different  regions  of  the  country 
and  become  accepted  by  growers,  there  will 
be  less  need  for  using  insecticides  which 
may  be  inimical  to  bees. 

Attractants.  Insect  attractants  have  been 
studied  for  u  long  time.  In  recent  years  some 
notable  successes  have  been  attained  through 
the  use  of  baits  for  control  of  several  species 
of  fruit  flies,  house  flies,  and  the  imported 
hre  ant.  A  potent  male  lure,  methyl  eugenol, 
has  been  -jsed  to  er.'id.cate  the  oriental  irult 
tly  irom  certain  islands  m  the  Pacific, 

Much  of  our  research  effort  is  on  chemical 
cfhd  biological  investigations  of  insect  phero- 
inones  Many  inserts  produce  sex  piieromones 
tliat  are  highly  active  in  minute  amounts 
.md  attract  only  specific  insects,  .•\  special 
effort  IS  being  made  to  isolate,  identify,  and 
synthesize  these  sex  pheromones  Chemical 
research  is  under  way  on  pheromones  pro- 
duced by  such  insects  as  the  pink  bollworm. 
codling  moth,  fall  armyworm.  tobacco  bud- 
worm,  corn  earworm.  peach  tree  borer,  and 
boll  weevil.  Experiments  are  in  jirogress  or 
planned  to  determine  if  attraction  to  live  in- 
sects or  to  extracts  of  the  tex  attractants  can 
he  vitilized  in  a  practical  way  for  the  control 
of  the  above-mentioned  insect  pests. 

Cultural,  physical,  and  mechanical  meth- 
od';. Cultural  control  methods  have  been  used 
for  many  years  by  gro'Aers  of  .tgricviltural 
crops  to  help  control  different  insert  pests. 
For  example,  where  tliere  is  community 
effort  in  using  recommended  cultural  con- 
trol practices  involving  early  planting  and 
harvest,  as  well  as  shredding  ,ind  deep  plow- 
ing to  bury  waste  cotton  immediately  after 
harvest,  the  pink  bollworm  is  not  an  impor- 
tant problem.  Similarly,  in  certain  areas,  boll 
weevil  populations  can  be  kept  to  uneconomic 
levels.  Cultural  practices,  particvilarly  prompt 
destruction  of  old  stalks  after  harvest  are 
important  m  the  suppression  of  tobacco 
hornworms  and  tobacco  bud  worms  The  sup- 
pression of  wild  host  plants  of  the  green 
peach  aphid  is  being  studied  for  control  of 
this  imfwrtant  pest  of  several  crops.  Recent 
studies  have  shown  that  the  destruction  of 
weed  hosts  of  the  green  peach  aphid  by  flam- 
ing the  plants  in  drainage  ditches  through- 
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out  an  extensive  sugarb«et-growing  are*  prt^ 
vldes  Sfcxxl  control  of  v'.f.ig  yellows  of  sugar- 
b«et«  which  la  transmittert  by  this  pest  la 
Maine,  a  lar^e  scale  tesr  is  under  wav  to  de- 
termine If  the  destruction  of  wild  Canada 
plum,  the  chief  host  plant  of  'he  i^reen  peach 
aphid  will  control  this  vecujr  f  the  virus  net 
necroals  of  potatoes  sufficiently  to  prevent 
heavy  lueses  of  seed  potatoes 

Entomologists  and  agricultural  engineers 
are  cooperating  in  testa  to  determine  the 
value  of  black  light  traps  u.sed  on  a  :arge 
area  basis  for  the  control  of  Insect  pests  such 
.ts  the  tobacco  hornworm  and  corn  ear- 
worm  In  a  partlallv  Is  ii.ited  area,  large 
numbers  of  light  traps  :n  combination  with 
the  synthetic  sex  lure  of  the  cabbage  looper 
are  being  tested  for  control  of  the  cabbage 
IcKiper  on  lettuce  and  cotton 

G'-neraZ  commfnts  on  new  aaproaclies  to 
irnect  control.  Much  of  the  abo.e  discus- 
sion lnvf>lves  research  on  the  control  of 
major  insect  pests  by  new  nonchemlcal  or 
specific  approaches  on  an  area-wide  bacls. 
Those  control  methods  involving  sterility, 
mass  releiise  of  biological  control  organisms, 
and  \'tractant--.,  will  require  m.asa  rearing 
facilities  lor  the  pnxluctlon  of  millions  or 
blillons.of  m.spcta  To  be  successful  rtif  tech- 
nUjues  BUibt  be  applied  over  ;arge  or  isolated 
aretis.  thereft:re.  the  cost  of  research  Is  high. 
For  ex.imple  Initial  research  led  to  the  test- 
ing of  the  sterility  approach  for  codling 
moth  control  on  a  93-,icre  commercial  or- 
chard The  flnal  t^st  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  method  on  a  commercial  basis 
Is  estimated  to  require  a  .-•tudv  on  .i.OOO  acres 
and  this  will  be  costly  The  development  "f 
these  area-wide  types  of  insect  suppression 
technlo.ues  will  have  "o  be  undertaken 
through  organized  grower  support  or  by 
public  supported  agencies  m  cooperation 
with  growers  The  situation  Is  ver.-  different 
from  the  development  of  an  insecticide 
which  may  have  a  wide  spectrum  of  usage 
and  be  developed  by  Indu.stry  In  cooperation 
with  Federal  and  State  organizations.  Indus- 
try to  date  has  shown  little  Interest  m  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  development  of  these 
new  .\pproai-hes  to  Insect  control  Perhaps 
after  the  te-?hnlques  ire  fullv  proved  to  be 
effective  anc  economical  by  public  agencies. 
Industry  will  find  areas  in  which  it  will  be 
prontabie  to  pursue  Substantial  research 
is  iivedea  to  demonstrate  that  these  new  ap- 
proaches to  insect  i.ontroi  are  effective  on  t 
practical  bnsis  If  they  are  to  be  adopted  by 
growers.  Once  developed,  however.  the»e 
selective  control  methods  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  insec'lcldes  for  the  pest.";  against 
which  they  are  effective. 

The  Relation  of  Our  Beekeeping  Indtstrt 

TO  Oi-R  Agrict'I.tttral  Economy 
(Statement  of  S.  E  McGregor,  Chief,  Api- 
culture Research  Branch,  Entomology  Re- 
search Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  US  Department  of  Agriculture. 
pre^icnted  at  informal  conference  called  by 
Congressman  Pace  Bclchek,  February  20. 
1963.  to  con.slder  bee  poisoning  caused  by 
Insecticides  and  other  problems  facing  the 
bee  industry) 

In  the  Uni-ed  States  about  300.000.000  acres 
are  devoted  to  agricultural  crops  About 
3.000.000  acres,  or  1  percent,  ire  devoted 
to  crops  that  .ire  dependent  on  Insect  pollina- 
tion. .Approximately  '53,000.000  acres  ,we  de- 
voted to  crops  that  are  benefited  by  insect 
pollination.  The  1966  farm  value  of  the  two 
grL;ups  of  crope  amounts  to  about  85,000.- 
OOO.OOO. 

There  -tre  lees  than  5.000.000  colonies  of 
honey  bees  in  the  United  Slates  now  and  the 
number  has  been  decre  ismg  sleadlly  at  the 
rate  of  one  percent  a  year  for  the  last  20 
years.  Many  crops  require  two  or  more  col- 
onies of  .honey  bees  per  acre  for  adequate 
pollination  Less  than  1.000.000  are  currently 
rented    to   growers   for   pollination   purp'jses. 


This  meaixs  that  about  20  times  as  many 
colonies  could  be  used  prohltably  now  for 
pollination  service  to  agriculture 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  price 
of  honey,  the  beekeeper's  primary  source  of 
Income,  has  remilned  unchanged  while  his 
operating  costs  have  greatly  Incrr-iised  In- 
come for  pollination  service  has  increased 
but  still  amounts  to  less  than  '■  ^  his  groes 
income  During  the  .same  perl(xl  his  operat- 
ing expenses  have  doubled  Die  beekeeper  has 
partially  offset  this  bv  increasing  produc- 
•lon  per  colony  But.  added  to  this  cost-pro- 
duction squeeze,  various  bee  diseases  are 
taking  their  toll  by  weukening  or  destroy- 
ing many  colonies  Bee  pasturage  lias  been 
reduced  by  our  expanding  population  and 
changing  agricultural  practice*;  These  last 
two  f:ictors  Uso  tend  to  decrease  the  number 
or  the  effl:-lency  of  the  wild  bee  population, 
particularly  in  areas  where  one  crop  is  grown 
on  a  large  scale  This  :nrrea&es  the  need  'or 
pollination  by  honey  bees 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  beekeeping 
industry  today  is  the  damr'ge  that  is  being 
caused  by  pesticides,  particularly  in.sectlcldes 
.\n  estimated  500  000  c  ilonles  y-ere  killed  or 
seriously  damaged  bv  pesticides  in  1967  Tills 
represents  .ib<iut  lo  :  of  the  bee  colonies  in 
this  country  The  damage  occurred  In  all 
p.irts  of  The  country  and  was  caused  by  ap- 
plications on  various  crops,  on  forests,  and 
f'T  mosquito  control 

This  '"omplex  ;iesticlde-i)ollination  prcib- 
lem  Is  of  gre.it  concern  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  We  feel  that  a  thorough 
Nation-wide  study  should  be  made  of  the 
total  impact  of  the  use  of  pesticides  on  the 
beekeeping  industry  and  on  .Tgricultiiral  pro- 
duction Ways  oi  resolving  the  problems 
created  'o  .issure  a  pr.iflt.ible  beekeeping  in- 
dustry that  in  turn  wnll  adequately  serve 
agricultures  polUnatlun  needs  .=  hould  be  the 
objective  of  such  a  study.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  studying  the  problem  of  bee 
p  'isonlng  ,is  the  result  of  the  use  of  Insecti- 
cides employed  in  Its  re^ul.'itory  programs 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  State  reffula- 
tory  agencies  However,  the  problem  for  bee- 
keepers Is  .1  much  broader  one  Private  grow- 
ers employ  most  of  the  pesticides  used  In 
Agricultural  production.  This  extensUe  use 
of  insecticides  and  other  pesticides  Is  respon- 
.■.ible  for  most  of  the  bee  losses 

When  t>e<'  colonies  are  killed  outright  due 
to  Insecticide  exposure  this  U)6s  can  be  read- 
ily assessed.  Howe. er.  the  extent  to  which  the 
efficiency  of  bee  colonies  h.is  been  .'educed 
when  not  killed  outright  is  more  difficult  to 
■issess.  Growers  now  renting  bees  often  com- 
plain that  the  colonies  are  weak  TTie  bee- 
keeper -states  that  he  Is  unable  to  build 
strong  colonies  beca.use  of  pesticide  d.am.'ige 
nnd  lack  of  sale  locations  where  the  colonies 
can  develop.  We  .ue  hopetul  that  scientists 
will  soon  develop  an  .irtifUl  il  diet  so  that 
colonies  can  be  made  strong  regardless  of  the 
foraging  range. 

The  grower  also  needs  more  exact  Informa- 
tion on  the  pollination  requirements  of  crops 
than  Is  currently  available.  On  many  of  the 
crops  we  have  only  general  pollination  knowl- 
edge or  fragments  uf  information  For  exam- 
ple, most  agronomy  and  horticulture  text- 
bix)ks  cover  culture  and  h.arvestlug  of  the 
•Top  but  do  not  give  the  crop's  p-illlnatlon 
requirements.  Fairly  complete  information  Is 
available  on  only  two  or  three  of  the  more 
•han  90  crops  that  are  benefited  by  bee  pol- 
lination. -Several  man-years  are  required  to 
obtain  the  desired  information  on  the  pol- 
lination needs  of  a  single  variety  In  addition. 
we  are  constantly  obtaining  new  crops  and 
developing  new  cultural  conditions  that  alter 
the  pollination  requirement  of  the  crop  For 
example,  the  new  method  of  inechanJcal  har- 
vesting of  cucumbers  requires  .i  much  higher 
concentration  of  pollinating  Insects  than  was 
required  when  the  crop  was  hand  harvested. 
On  the  other  hand  the  development  of  our 
oo-called    "tailor-made"    bee   may    permit   a 


reduction  In  the  number  of  colonies  required 
by  som«  crops  for  polllnAtlon. 

To  summarize  then,  we  feel  that  the  agri- 
cultural economy  Is.  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
pendent upon  a  strong  and  profitable  bee- 
keeping Industry  This  Industry  Is  now  In  a 
depressed  condition  when  It  should  be  In- 
creased possibly  by  20-fold  .K  ijrlm.iry  factor 
affecting  this  condition  Is  the  pesticide  pro- 
gram We  feel  that  there  is  tireent  need  for 
a  thorough  economic  study  of  the  bee  In- 
dustry This  study  -should  reveal  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Industry  to  agriculture,  the  Im- 
pact of  pestlcld<'s  on  the  industry,  -ind  de- 
pendable measuremerils  for  evaluating  pesti- 
cide damage  to  a  colony  We  also  feel  that 
mticii  more  Information  is  needed  on  the 
p,)!lin.ition  requirements  of  most  of  the  90 
cr.>ps  now  ^rown  In  the  UiiHed  States  that 
-ire  dependent  on  or  be.ieflled  bv  bee  iiolUna- 
tlon  so  that  maximum  utility  can  be  made  of 
honey  bees  and  other  pollinating  insects  for 
maintaining  or  Increasing  our  agricultural 
production. 

Recvlation  i'F  Insecticides  in  Relation  to 

THr    pREVfN'TION    OF    BEE    LOSSES 

(By  S  C  Billings,  chief  staff  officer.  Insecti- 
cides evaluation  staff,  pesticides  regulation 
division.  ARS.  USDAl 

This  Division  enforces  the  Federal  ln.sectl- 
clde.  Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  .Act  which 
requires  that  all  Insecticides  .nnd  other  pestt- 
clcies  that  are  marketwl  In  Interstate  com- 
merce shall  be  property  ;ab?!cd  und  regis- 
tered Proper  labeling  Includes  directions  fcr 
pestlcldal  use  that  are  adequate  fr.r  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  warnings  rr  pre- 
cautions that  are  necessarv  and.  If  followed, 
adequate  for  prevention  of  inlurv  to  persons 
.vnd  jiroperty  Sec  2a2fcu  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Ftin^'lclde.  and  P.ortentlclde  Act 
;'ro\ldes  that  a  product  Is  mlsbr.inded  if  Its 
labeling  does  not  contain  warnings  or  pre- 
iautlt.>ns  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  use- 
ful Invertebrate  animals,  which  would  In- 
clude honey  bees 

This  Division  has  been  for  many  years  rec- 
ognizing bee  Injury  in  labeling  Warnlnes 
of  bee  toxicity  are  quite  common  and  are  re- 
lated to  the  actual  toxicity  of  the  pesticide  to 
bees  However,  bee  hazard  is  only  one  of 
many  factors  that  must  be  considered  In  re- 
viewing ix>stlclcial  products  and  their  label- 
ing for  compliance  with  the  law.  This  Dlvl- 
.sK/ii  has  11(1  responsibility  fcr  research  m 
pest  control  or  the  development  ol  new 
pesticides.  Our  only  responsibility  relates 
to  the  registration  and  labeling  of  products 
'hat  are  submitted  for  o-,:r  consideration 
.So  far  as  possible,  we  seek  to  encourage  the 
development  of  products  and  pest  control 
techniques  that  minimize  bee  losses  and  ac- 
complish the  desired  pest  control  with  a 
maximum  degree  of  safety. 

We  have  recently  been  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  development  cf  label  warnlng-= 
that  would  more  clearly  and  urgently  relate 
to  bee  toxicity  problems.  These  warnings  or 
cautions  would  be  separately  stated  from 
those  relating  to  humans,  pets,  and  livestock. 
However,  they  would  be  considered  along 
with  those  relating  to  the  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  We  believe  that  labeling  has  an 
Important  part  to  play  In  the  protection 
of  the  leeitlmate  use  of  pesticides  and  In 
the  prevention  if  Injury  to  bees  and  other 
benertclal  wildlife  While  labeling  shotild 
be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  problems  are  so  complex  and  diversified 
that  warnmcrs  relating  to  one  region  of  the 
country  may  be  totally  Inapplicable  In  some 
other  regions  Since  pesticides  are  frequently 
sold  on  a  national  basis.  It  may  often  be  Im- 
possible for  us  to  specify  all  of  the  Individual 
warnings  that  may  be  needed  In  one  or  more 
regions  of  the  country  The  most  effective 
solution  to  these  special  problems  lies  in 
Improved  communication  between  the  bee 
Industry  and  the  agricultural  Industry  uslna 
fwstlcldes.  However,  we  are  at  all  times  anx- 
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lous  to  receive  full  Information  regarding  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  problems  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  better  and 
safer  pest  control  techniques  and  pesticides. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  Southwestern  Miller  points 
up  some  problems  associated  with  the 
proposed  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment which  carry  serious  Implications 
for  our  export  trade  in  wheat  and  flour. 

I  feel  the  editors  of  the  Southwestern 
Miller  have  performed  a  real  service  in 
calling  attention  to  these  problems  and 
the  vital  need  to  get  them  resolved  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  article  foUow-s: 

(From  the  Southwestern  Miller, 
Feb.  13.  1968] 
I.G  A.  Transition  Hurdles 
Two  problems  inherent  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  proposed  International  Grains 
Arrangement  that  have  received  relatively 
little  attention  from  either  government  or 
trade  sources  promise  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  the  1967-68  to  the  1968-69  crop 
year  most  difficult  for  the  wheat  and  flour 
Industries.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  moment 
at  least  Is  apparently  unwilling  to  permit 
sales  of  wheat  or  flour  for  export  beginning 
July  1.  1968,  effective  date  for  the  proposed 
I.G. A.,  until  a  decision  Is  reached  by  the 
Senate  on  the  immediate  question  of 
whether  or  not  It  should  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  The  second  involves 
the  Impact  that  may  be  exerted  on  markets 
In  the  event  the  Senate  does  approve  U.S. 
participation.  Based  on  current  market 
levels,  an  export  certificate  cost  will  have 
to  be  Imposed  on  a  substantial  share  of  ex- 
port wheat  sales  to  permit  this  country,  even 
Initially,  to  comply  with  the  minimum  prices 
spelled  out  in  the  controversial  pact. 

At  present,  no  wheat  or  flour  may  be  sold 
for  export  from  the  United  States  for  ship- 
ment after  June  30.  1968.  This  contrasts 
with  the  situation  at  this  time  last  year  when 
sales  Into  .August  were  being  permitted  on 
most  wheat  and  flour,  although  so-called 
new  crop  subsidy  rates  on  hard  winter  and 
soft  red  from  the  Gulf  and  East  coast  were 
not  announced  until  early  April.  In  other 
words,  even  If  an  American  exporter  had  a 
firm  bid  from  a  foreign  customer,  no  sale 
could  be  made  for  clearance  beyond  the  end 
of  the  current  crop  season.  This  Is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
hard  winters  and  soft  red  for  Gulf  clearance 
;tre  concerned,  present  market  price  indica- 
tions, although  highly  nominal,  are  below 
the  mlnlmums  In  the  I.G.A.  To  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  pact  provisions.  No.  2  hard 
winters,  f  o  b.  Gulf,  must  not  be  sold  below 
$1.73.  and  No.  1  soft  red  no  lower  than  $1.60. 
Hard  winter  for  July  shipment  from  the  Gulf 
Is  presently  quoted  about  two  cents  a  bushel 
below  that  minimum,  while  soft  red  Is  indi- 
cated as  available  at  a  discount  of  almost 
;  even  cents. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  claim  that  such  a 
brake  on  post-June  30  exports  Is  preventing 
sales  abroad,  the  prospective  schedule  for 
Senate  consideration  of  the  I.G.A.  means 
that  a  final  decision  on  ratification  may  not 
be  reached  for  several  months,  or  at  a  time 


when  such  a  sales  bar  would  pose  the  loss  of 
highly  desirable  business  abroad.  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  which 
the  I.O.A.  has  been  referred  for  hearings, 
has  an  extremely  heavy  schedule  In  light  of 
the  crises  that  are  breaking  out  In  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  now  Is  hinted 
that  hearings  on  the  pact  may  not  be  sched- 
uled by  this  committee  until  sometime  In 
March,  which  would  probably  hold  back 
flnal  decision  until  April  or  later.  Such  a 
delay,  with  all  of  its  attendant  problems,  Is 
particularly  the  prospect,  owing  to  the  strong 
export  trade  objections  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment, which  will  necessitate  careful  con- 
sideration by  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate.  The  I.G.A. 
has  Just  been  referred  to  a  six-man  subcom- 
mittee or  the  Senate  committee  headed  by 
Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 

This  situation  raises  the  highly  Impor- 
tant question  of  whether  U.S.  exporters  will 
be  prohibited  from  making  sales  of  wheat 
abroad  lor  shipment  after  June  30  at  a  time 
when  competing  countries  may  not  be  paying 
the  same  heed  to  the  new  mlnlmums.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained.  Canada  Is  not  impos- 
ing any  similar  restriction  on  its  export  sales. 
In  fact,  private  exporters  are  now  offering 
Manitobas  In  Europe  for  shipment  after  July 
1  at  prices  that  are  about  five  cents  a  bushel 
below  the  minimum  equivalents.  This  mat- 
ter requires  a  decision  soon  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Ckjuncll,  which  is  administer- 
ing the  pact,  on  a  knotty  problem  that  al- 
ready has  been  placed  on  Its  agenda.  This  Is 
whether  or  not  the  new  mlnlmums  apply 
only  to  sales  made  beginning  July  1,  1968, 
or  to  wheat  shipped  after  that  date,  no  mat- 
ter when  sold.  Based  on  the  present  subsidy 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
U.S.  position  is  interpreted  as  being  that  the 
mlnlmums  apply  to  wheat  shipped  begin- 
ning with  the  effective  date  of  the  I.G.A. 

Top  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  made  it  clear  that  export  cer- 
tificates, authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  will  be  charged  on  export 
wheat  sales  if  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  I.G.A.  mlnlmums.  In  the  event  of 
Senate  ratification,  this  raises  the  possibility 
of  prices  to  Importers  of  U.S.  wheat  for  post- 
June  30  shipment  that  are  higher  than  the 
levels  prevailing  on  wheat  clearance  before 
this  date.  A  parallel  to  this  occurred  in  mid- 
1965  when  the  cost  of  the  domestic  process- 
ing certificate  was  being  raised  effective  July 
1  from  70  cents  a  bushel  in  1964-65  to  75 
cents  In  1965-66.  In  the  month  or  more  be- 
fore July  1,  1965,  flour  mills  throughout 
the  country  operated  at  full  capacity  and 
bakers  absorbed  all  the  flour  possible  to 
avoid  the  impact  of  the  rise  in  the  certlflcate 
cost,  vrtth  grind  in  July  sharply  curtailed.  A 
similar  situation  in  the  export  market  could 
mean  intensive  foreign  demand  in  May  and 
June  to  flu  all  possible  pipelines  abroad  and 
then  a  sharp  falling  off  in  takings  Just  at 
the  time  of  the  peak  new  h.irvest  movement, 
all.  of  course,  depending  on  price  relation- 
ships. 

Prom  an  administrative,  as  -A'ell  as  a  mar- 
ket viewpoint,  the  possibilities  envisioned  by 
these  two  problems  in  connection  with  the 
I.G.A.  loom  as  nightmares.  For  the  trade 
opposing  U.S.  ratification  of  the  arrangement, 
with  its  long-term  threats  to  American  ex- 
port business  in  wheat,  the  best  solution 
would  be  persuading  the  Senate  not  to  ap- 
prove the  pact  by  the  required  two-thirds 
vote.  For  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
working  Intensively  to  secure  Senate  ap- 
proval, the  way  out  of  this  labyrinth  Is 
being  sought  through  every  possible  action 
that  will  raise  both  current  and  new  crop 
prices  above  the  proposed  pacts  minimums. 
By  achieving  such  a  strengthening  in  prices, 
the  Department  would  be  able  to  permit  s^les 
for  shipment  after  June  30  at  least  dcwn  to 
the  pact  minimums  and  would  avoid  the 
necessity  of  imposing  "Inverse  subsidies,"  a 


step  that  In  itself  could  well  accentuate 
weakness  in  the  market.  Besides  the  basic 
aim  of  improving  grower  Income,  the  price 
Improvement  steps  being  taken  by  the  De- 
partment, Including  espousal  of  a  reserve 
program,  undoubtedly  reflect  a  desire  to  ease 
what  already  promises  to  be  a  difficult  and 
even  embarrassing  transition  to  the  I.G  A. 


NO  GUNS  IN  THIS  HOUSE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
treatise  by  Charles  P.  Zimmerman,  of 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  includes  this  obser- 
vation : 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  police  protection  in 
rural  areas,  it  is  not  here,  but  in  the  policed 
but  unarmed  houses  and  apartments  in 
suburbs  and  cities  that  the  violent  criminal 
.■strikes.  There  he  knows  he  need  only  be 
bigger  or  quicker  or  braver  to  work  his  will 
on  his  victim.  In  the  rural  areas  he  might 
be  met  with  a  gun.  If  the  anti-firearms  pro- 
ponents succeed  in  disarming  rural  America, 
the  criminals  can  have  a  field  day. 

The  passage  in  the  Zimmerman  paper 
is  recalled  by  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  February  4  in  which 
outdoors  editor,  Roger  Latham,  concludes 
that  a  sign  on  your  front  door  reading 
'There  Are  No  Guns  in  This  House" 
would  be  "an  open  invitation  informing 
degenerates  that  you  and  your  family 
are  defenseless." 

Mr.  Latham's  comment  comes  in  a  very 
frank  and  forceful  review  of  gun  Law  pro- 
posals and  treatment  of  criminals. 

Mr.  Latham  recommends: 

The  way  to  stop  the  criminal  from  using 
guns  is  to  throw  the  book  at  him  when  he 
does. 

The  Latham  contribution  hits  the 
bull's-eye.  It  merits  wide  circulation.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

Congress   Fires   Empty    Talk — Misses   Gcn 

Law    Target 

(By  Roger  Latham) 

It's  time  to  talk  about  gun  legislation 
again  and  to  speculate  about  why  Congress 
refuses  to  pass  any  bills  concerning  the 
subject. 

President  Johnson  calls  -for  Federal  gun 
legislation  each  time  he  gives  his  annual 
"State  of  the  Union"  message  to  Congress. 
The  pollsters  claim  the  bulk  of  Americans 
want  stricter  gun  controls.  The  National  Rifle 
Assn.  favors  control  on  all  kinds  of  danger- 
ous weapons  and  the  shooting  fraternity 
backs   the   NRA.      •« 

Just  recently,  Franklin  L.  Orth,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  NRA.  expressed  disap- 
pointment that  Congress  had  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  responsible  fire- 
arms legislation. 

Warren  Page,  president  of  the  National 
.Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  spoke  for  more 
than  100  companies  in  the  gun  and  shooting 
industries  when  he  recently  urged  a  prompt 
and  sincere  effort  to  adopt  realistic  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  bills  Introduced  last  year 
by  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska. 

One  session  of  Congress  after  another  con- 
venes and  then  adjourns  and  nothing  hap- 
pens. Except  that  a  hundred  more  hearings 
are    held    during    which    those    who    speak 
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against  unjust  restrictions  on  sporting  arms 
are  verbally  Insulted  and  ahused.  particularly 
by  Sen    Thomas  J    D-xld  of  Cunnectlcut 

While  this  Is  goini?  on  in  Washington.  Sen 
Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  who  would 
evidently  du  ,r*ay  with  all  guns  If  he  could. 
Is  mlsquotiriK  the  facts  about  gun  leglsla- 
t!  in  In  speeches. 

Recently  In  Buffalo  Sen  Kennedy  stated 
'  I  th;nic  It  Is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
N.itlonal  Rifle  Asan  that  they  haven't  sup- 
ported iiny  legislation  to  try  and  control 
the  misuse  oi  rifles  .md  pistol*  In  this  coun- 
try " 

If  Sen  Kennedy  had  ln\estlgated  a  little. 
he  would  have  found  that  the  organization 
h^is  worked  for  gr)od  gun  laws  since  It  was 
created  in  1871  During  the  past  10  years,  the 
SR\  has  been  constantly  assisting  Congres- 
sional committees  and  Individual  Congress- 
men to  write  good  gun  control  and  crime 
ountrol  bills 

President  John.vin.  who  consistently  urges 
control  legislation  as  a  part  of  the  nation's 
rrime-r?d.ictlon  ctmpjign  vetoed  a  bill  to 
"get  t.-iugh  with  criminals"  back  In  1965 

The  administration  and  many  members  of 
Congress  claim  that  .society,  n^if  the  crim- 
inal, is  to  blame  for  crime  These  people  con- 
tend thA^  punishment  of  criminals  treats 
the  »ympt4iins  of  crime  and  does  nothing  to 
cure  the  r.uises  Thev  Insist  that  the  em- 
phasis muit  be  on  the  rehabilitation  of  law- 
breakers and  the  removal  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  imbalances  that  breed 
crime. 

But  these  same  people  do  a  complete 
.ibout-f.ice  when  it  comes  to  gun  legislation. 
Taev  think  crime  cm  be  reduced  by  putting 
ndlculoui  restrictions  upon  the  sale  and 
possesslo;!  of  firearms  Yer  there's  no  reason 
t3  believe  that  their  proposals  will  keep  guns 
out  of  the  h  mds  of  crimiiuls 

At  the  s.tme  time  they  continue  to  ignore 
the  NR.A  s  plea  to  place  harsh  penalties  on 
the  use  of  guns  In  crime 

I  believe  that  harsh  punishment  for  the 
misuse  of  guns  h.'w  a  thousand  times  more 
value  In  the  control  of  crime  than  such 
things  aa  gun  registration  affld.ivus  and 
other  foolishness  which  criml.-iala  would 
completely  ignore  anyway 

This  doesn  t  me.i-i  that  I  oppose  laws 
which  would  help  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands 
o:  Ju'.  en!I^s,  drug  addlctji  and  other  men- 
t  Illy  .ind  mor.illy  irresponsible  persons  But 
I  still  ?av  withovit  re#«>rvutlo:i  that  if  a  cr'm- 
iii  .1  w  :iit3  a  gun.  :'o  law  is  going  to  prevent 
hini  frim  ijeit'tn'   t 

T.^e  way  to  stop  the  criminal  from  using 
guns  is  to  throw  the  book  at  him  when  he 
does. 

We  might  also  ask  Congress  why  bazookas, 
cannons  and  other  dangerous  surplus  mill- 
t  iry  weap^ins  still  can  be  boui^ht  on  the  open 
mvrket  The  NRA  and  the  sportsmen  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  opposing  legislation  to 
keeo  the^e  destructive  devices  out  of  the 
har.ds  of  irresponsible  people' 

And  Id  like  to  finish  with  one  more 
thou>;ht  which  Ls  being  knocked  about  lately. 
To  those  who  are  so  determined  to  get  nd 
of  guns,  the  shooting  iraternltv  suggests  you 
hang  a  sign  on  ycur  rront  door  reading 

"T'lere  Are  No  Guns  In  Tnis  House  ' 

Natur  .Uy  this  would  be  an  open  invitation 
informing  degenerates  that  you  and  your 
family  <ire  defenseless 

But  juft  keep  in  mmd  that  the  gun  laws 
that  Sen  E)cdd  and  some  others  have  been 
advocating  wuuld.  for  all  practical  purposes. 
put  such  a  iiitn  on  vu-.ir  front  do«.r! 


SCHOOL     P.ARTNEKSHIP    PROGRAM 
AND  MIDWOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  e.x- 
traneous  matter. 


The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  or"  the  !?entle- 
v^oman  from  New  York  ' 

There  was  no  obiection 

M:.s  KELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  ofTer  my  congratulations  to  the  .stu- 
dents of  Midwood  HiKh  School  In  the 
12th  Congressional  District  Brooklyn. 
NY.  who  are  [  articipants  in  the  Peace 
Corps'  school  i  artnership  program  The 
students  of  Midwo<:)d  High  School  .sent 
the  Peace  Cori  s  a  check  for  $821  61  to 
help  fund  a  school  in  Balou-Ativeme. 
Togo  Africa. 

The  students'  contribution  will  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  con.struc- 
tion  materials  for  a  sixth-grade  ele- 
m.entary  school  which  was  begun  m  June 
of  196"  and  which  is  sctieduled  for  com- 
pletion early  this  y  ear 

Baloii-Ativeme  is  a  faiTning  village 
whose  Inhabitants  total  700  It  is  located 
29  miles  from  the  capital  city  of  Lome 
The  villaRPrs  who  5  years  ago  constructed 
a  one-room  school  house  with  a  thatched 
roof  and  wooden  benches  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  three-room  .school 
hou.se  and  have  made  one  third  of  the 
necessary  number  of  cement  blocks  Be- 
fore Midwood  Hish  Schools  contribution, 
the  villagers  felt  that  two  or  three  more 
harvests  would  be  required  before  they 
coiild  liave  enough  money  to  complete  the 
school 

However,  the  three-room  elementary 
school  is  nearins  completion  and  I 
should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
5tud*>nts  of  Midwood  High  School, 
through  whose  efforts  the  c  )n.unicti(n 
program  at  Balou-Ativeme  Togo,  was 
shortened  from  ^  years  tn  l  year 


AMERICANISM  AWARD 

Mis  KELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
v.oman  frorti  New  York"" 

There  was  no  objection. 

M-s  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  on  January 
19.  1968.  I  was  privileiied  and  highly  hon- 
ored t,3  receite  the  Americanism  Awnrd 
from  the  K.ngs  County  Chapter.  Catho- 
lic W.ir  Veterans,  USA.  Ths  was  pre- 
sented tj  me  at  the  opening  reception  of 
the  32d  Annual  County  Convention,, 
Kings  County  Catholic  War  Veterans." 
which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Granada, 
Brooklyn.  N  Y 

The  Americanism  Award  cpme  as  a 
wonderful  and  most  appreciated  surpri.se. 
The  awird  bestowed  upon  me  was  not 
the  only  hon  i  ■  presented  that  evening. 
Othe  s  included  the  award  for  the 
Ch'istmas  program  The  recipients 
were:  The  M^x^re  McCormiok  Steam.^hip 
Co..  pier  4  Bush  Docks:  M-.  Anthony 
Scarpetta.  1928  East  First  Street:  Muss 
Maiyaret  Dlx  ni.  83  DeeUy  Street:  Mr. 
Jimes  Noble,  177  Dahill  Riad:  Pl'izs 
Mem -rial  Post  No  470:  Holy  Cro.^s  Post 
N  )  295.  Co.stello  Po.<t  Nj.  837:  CWV  Me- 
morial HiII:  Russo  De  Marco  Post  No. 
1702.  Father  Stedman  Post  No  8'6;^t. 
Vmcen:  Ferrer  P  vst  Nn  643  and  Lt. 
David  L   S^'hnaars  Post  No.  1331. 

Awa'ds  for  welfare  progr.ms  went  to: 


Rus-so  DeMarco  Post  No  1702:  V.'^VS 
Program  Plaza  Memorial  N,i.  470:  VAV.S 
Program  St.  Catherine  of  Geona  No 
1.599:  V.AV.S  Program  Lorraine  Hem- 
minss.  VAVS  Program  Charles  Curran: 
VAVS  Program  Bette  Connelly:  and 
V.WS  Program  Joseph  C.  Ander.son. 

Tlie  Russo  De  Marco  Post  No  1702  and 
Lt  David  L  Schaars  Post  No  1831  re- 
spectively received  the  fir.st  and  .second 
place  Historian  s  Award,  while  St  Cath- 
erine of  Geona  Post  No  1.599  received  the 
Award  for  Perpetual  Care,  and  Eman- 
uel Abbate.  the  A'.vard  for  Distinguished 
Service 

Mr.  Raymond  W.  Gimmler.  Past  Nas- 
sau County  Americanism  Officer  of  the 
American  Legion.  3avp  the  opening  ad- 
dres.s.  and  I  m.sert  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  mv 
colleagues: 
Speech  by  R.wmi'nd  W    Gimmler    Past  N'.vs- 

SAC    CofNTY    AmERUANISM    OFFICER.    AmEP.I- 
.   tX    I^ECKiN-.    ON    J*Nf\RY     19.     1968      TO    THE 

Kings    Cocnty    Catholic    'W.ar    Veterans. 

AND    ON    .I\NI'ARY    JO,     ir>68     TO     THE    QteENS 

CotiNTY   War   Veterans 

Reverend  Clergy,  honored  guests  on  the 
dais  and  members  of  the  Catholic  War  Vets 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  with  you  today  and 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  thanking  all  of 
vou  that  supported  our  last  two  programs 
The  Catholic  War  Veternns  played  an  im- 
portant role  last  ye:ir  :n  supplying  leadership 
to  i\ipport  our  men  In  Viet  Nam  All  ot  vou 
should  be  proud  of  ."nen  ;ike  your  State  Com- 
mander A\  Zebrowskl.  J.imes  McQuigan.  N  Y 
County  Commander.  P.\st  State  Conimander 
Martin  O'Reilly  National  Executive  Com- 
miMeem.in  Henrv  Whalen  who  believed  in 
our  programs  md  more  Import.int  wen:  out 
and  helped  make  them  successful.  Again,  mv 
thanks  to  them. 

The  preamble  of  the  American  Legion 
start.s  with  'For  God  .ind  Country  wp  .is.so- 
cl.ite  our'^elves  together"  The  meaning  ol 
God  and  Country  to  each  of  ns  should  bt 
>vnonvmous.  Love  of  C  'intrv.  like  love  ;jf 
God  Is  a  total  and  enduring  personal  com- 
mitment Faith  :n  God.  Love  of  Country 
the^e  are  the  fortresses  of  free  men  Every- 
thing that  I  am  about  to  state  will  not  be 
out  of  hate  or  sorrow,  but  from  truth  and  if 
you  detect  a  bitter  tone  in  my  voice,  believe 
me  that  I  am  tar  from  bitter  about  what  fve 
been  involved  with.  For  you  read  and  hear 
It  everywhere  to  support  our  boys  In  Viet 
Nam".  Our  committee  received  recognition 
from  hundreds  of  organizations.  Fifteen 
thousand  letters  of  support  from  all  over 
the  Country.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  la 
contributions  to  pay  for  our  events,  letters 
from  V  P  Humphrey,  former  V  P  Nixon. 
Gen.  Eisenhower  Gen.  Wesimorel md.  the 
lat,e  Cardinal  Spellm  in.  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, former  Gov  Dewey,  thirty  two  Gover- 
rors,  and  Three  Hundred  and  Filtv  Congress- 
men, Senators  and  other  public  officials  More 
Important  we  received  fifteen  hundred  let- 
ters of  thatiks  from  our  servicemen  in  Viet 
Nam 

Let  me  Jiart  with  our  first  press  re'.eise 
wh;oh  stated  our  position  from  the  begin- 
ning and  has  never  changed,  "Peace  is  not 
the  Issue  All  s.ine  men  are  for  pe  ice.  Our 
purr/Oi=e  is  to  suppart  our  Armed  Pir?es  wh  i 
\.-e  r  irry  ng  out  the  struggle  for  their  Coun- 
*ry  t'^e  U  5,  Tlie  ecmmittee  tikes  no  position 
on  the  idinlnistratlon'5  policy,  nor  does  It 
d'spu*?  the  right  of  dissent  It  only  opposes 
attacks  on  our  Nation  and  t>e  imnression 
given  to  the  world,  of  a  people  who  oppose 
their  own  Country  Above  all  we  are  striving 
t3  assure  our  fighting  men  in  V;et  N  im,  thi" 
they  hive  ths  full  respect.  I'jve  a-id  prayers 
"f  •h<'  Ame.-icn  pjople  "  i  end  release) 

A:  t'.'.e  beginning  of  a  New  'y?ar.  let  us 
1:50k  back   tj  WWI.  WWII,  and   the  Korean 
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War  and  think  of  how  our  servlceruen  :n  that 
day  were  praised  and  honored;  how  our  Flag 
..:;d  C.nintry  were  resp-.vted  md  then  look 
to  the  sitiia'ion  t.^d  ly  iliat  our  servicemen 
and  Cmntry  have  to  contend  wilh.  Imagine 
yourself  be.iig  the  lighting  man  of  today 
md  reading  one  .story  alter  another  ol  draft 
c  ird  burners.  Fl.ig  dpserrations.  sending  blood 
■iiid  supplies  to  our  enemy,  c.uling  our  G  I  's 
murderers,  refusing  to  fight,  while  m  many 
cases  receiving  a  free  educitlon.  the  attacks 
on  our  go\eriimen:  buildings.  ,ind  la.'it  but 
n.T.  le.isi,  the  carryij-.g  of  pnemy  colo.-s  m 
their  demonstrations. 

.N'ever  on?c  ha\e  tlieie  demonstrators  or 
their  leaders  condemned  the  terrorist  tartics 
if  the  Nor;  11  Viotiianu'.«e:  iie\er  once  do 
they  condemn  Hanoi's  rejection  cf  .Ul  peace 
p.-opjsals;  never  once  do  they  lament  :h° 
saflr?r;ng  ind  death  bcrne  by  our  forces  :n 
V.et  N  im;  never  once  d.j  they  Miidemn  the 
mhiimun  treatment  o!  Amciniiii  i.rii-oiuT':. 
These  persons  weep  only  ;.  r  th?  en?ii,y 
Mivbe  some  of  you  her?  tod;iy  hive  sons  m 
Vet  Nam.  or  oilier  relations  and  friends  in 
the  A.-med  Forres  This  ;s  tiio  re.is:in  fjr  the 
type  of  t  i!k  I  ..m  giving  here  :od  iV  It  lurther 
deals  with  .ipathy.  m.itiy.ition.  dissent,  pub- 
licity md  patriotism  and  how  the.-e  'vord.s 
ars   iffe-ting  us  today 

I  picked  tlicse  subjects  inirp('5,e!y  bee:. use 
there  is  no  doubt  m  my  mind  that  these 
Ave  words  are  playing  .m  important  role  in 
estatall.shuig  the  pollcU-.s  ol  our  covernment 
today  .Mx)ut  two  year.s  ago  in  Hewlett  High 
School.  Long  Island.  N 'V,  several  lelt  winged 
.Minibters,  teaclier.s.  and  Rabbis  staged  an 
.'Vnti  Viet  Nam  rally  .md  with  very  little 
:idvanced  publicity  were  able  to  fill  the  .••chool 
.luditnrium  with  over  nine  hundred  persons. 

As  Nassau  County  American  Legion  Amer- 
.caiui-m  Chairman  litbt  year.  I  .ttt  ended 
seven!  Aincric:in;s;n  rallu>.s  -md  ceremonies 
it;  N.i.ssau  Ciuinty  ai.d  alter  adequate  ad- 
vanced publicity,  lewer  than  one  hundred 
persons  turned  out.  This  would  probably 
have  been  the  results  In  most  of  cur  com- 
munities today  throughout  the  Country, 
What  motivated  the  people  of  Hewlett  to 
come  out  and  why  the  apathy  of  the  patriotic 
Americans?  What  also  brought  out  fifty  to 
one  hundred  peace  marchers  to  Lynbrook, 
N,Y.  each  Simday,  to  demonstrate  against 
oiu-  policies  in  Viet  Nam  or  Eleven  hundred 
people  to  East  Meadow  High  School,  N,Y.  to 
pay  good  American  dollars  to  hear  Pete 
Seeger.  who  sings  anti  American  songs  while 
m  Europe  and  Russia,  criticizes  otu-  govern- 
-•nent  policies,  and  then  refuses  to  answer 
(luestions  before  the  House  un-American 
Committee,  I  certainly  do  not  have  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  but  I  have  observed 
one  thing;  whether  they  be  peaceniks,  beat- 
niks, pacifists  or  Communists,  they  are  all 
dedicated  to  a  cause  and  are  willing  to  devote 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  gain  their  ob- 
jectives. 

Some  of  the  Press,  TV,  and  Radio  give  a 
platform  and  an  authority  to  the  protests 
of  a  small  minority  as  thaugh  It  was  the 
•.  oice  of  the  majority  and  then  this  group  is 
.ible  to  control  the  entire  communications 
media,  thus  leading  other  countries  and 
populations  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  here  disagree  with  our  government's 
policies. 

About  six  months  ago.  Senator  Brooke  ol 
Mass.  stated  quote;  "Those  more  familiar 
with  East  Asian  mentality  are  convinced  that 
the  enemy  still  waits,  still  aspires  to  victory 
through  collapse  of  the  American  will",  end 
quote.  They  believe  that  pressure  from  ■within 
will  cause  us  eventually  NOT  to  keep  oiir 
'  ommitments  to  South  Viet  Nam.  Would  the 
enemy  be  so  confident  if  we  all  stood  to- 
gether behind  our  government? 

Why  is  the  majority  in  most  cases  silent? 
Because  it  is  easier  to  shout  a  protest,  than 
demonstrate  an  answer?  Because  it  Is  pleas- 
anter  to  go  one's  comfortable  way  and  leave 


responsibility  to  someone  else?  Because  it 
is  safe  to  suffer  and  complain,  th.ui  to  ;ict 
and  create?  Because  society  has  been  so  com- 
plex, it  is  tempting  to  say,  ilie  devil  with  it 
all.  and  then  end  up  in  a  Coninninist  hell. 

Even  with  our  efforts  in  Nassau  County 
ol  counter  demonstrating,  we  were  hniu- 
slrung  by  the  Press  and  TV  wiih  Inaccurate 
reports  and  half  truths.  Articles  and  edi- 
torials appeared  in  major  newspuper.-  ccin- 
demning  'Our  Right  "  to  demonstrate. 
Where  were  the  editorials  on  Ireedom  when 
right  wing  organizations  spoke  in  this  same 
High  School  and  people  demonstrated 
against  them?  Who  wrote  on  rlghieousntt.s 
w  It  n  .ibout  a  year  ago  Kim»  Pais.il  ol  Saudi 
Ar.ibia  came  'o  N  \'.  and  because  of  pres- 
sure was  denied  any  courtesies  and  liad  his 
luncheon  cancelled?  Yet  a  month  later  a 
Russian  diplomat  was  given  the  red  carijel 
treatment  while  his  country  is  supplying 
Eighty  Percent  of  the  arms  .md  .supplies  to 
Nortli  Viet  Nam  th:ii  .-.re  killing  .uul  wound- 
ing our  boys. 

Who  is  condemning  books  on  how  to  beat 
the  draft?  It  is  suggested  th.a  dr.ilt  eva- 
sion can  be  achieved  by  students  wiio  pre- 
tend 10  be  liomosexuals.  How  do  you  like 
til -t  I'.ix  re.il  "red  blooded"  .'American  pw- 
;r:  4ism?  Wat-re  are  tiie  articles  on  ialrness 
when  certain  members  of  the  clergy  use  tlieir 
Church  and  facilities  for  their  own  political 
gains?  Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen 
il  .iny  Veteran's  Post  used  ihpir  tax-lree 
bmlding  for  a  particular  candiciatt  ' 

Where  were  tiie  articles  m  the  Press  that 
Tiie  man  tarred  and  leathered  m  ihe  .^'upport 
Our  Boys  Parade  of  May  13  m  NYC  was  soon 
.iftor  placed  m  Queens  County  j.iil  duirgrd 
with  breaking,  entering  :ind  possession  of 
narcotics? 

Before  and  after  our  gre.it  May  ;3tli  i)ar,.(le. 
I  was  constantly  questioned  .is  to  who  w.is 
backing  tiie  parade,  what  kind  of  organiza- 
tions I  belong  to.  and  where  was  tlie  money 
coming  from?  Why  did  it  take  tills  same  Press 
till  October  19th  to  ask  tlie  so  cilled  peace 
organization  the  same  questions?  Yes.  I  .>d- 
mitted  to  belonging  to  tlie  -American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Unions,  and  the  Holy  Name  Society  way 
back  in  April.  Now  we  finally  find  out  tay  his 
own  admission  that  their  leader  is  an  Ameri- 
can Communist.  When  will  they  ask  wiiere 
they  obtained  the  monies  for  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Dollar  ads  in  the  N.Y,  Times  and  else- 
where? When  will  our  representatives  find  a 
means  to  protect  our  Constitutional  freedoms 
against  the  subversive  attacks  of  the  Com- 
munists? 

Unless  we  can  find  a  way  to  protect  our 
society  from  those  who  would  destroy  ;t,  the 
destroyers  are  certain  to  succeed,  and  cer- 
tainly an  absolute  requirement  to  achieve 
protection  from  our  enemies  is  to  know  who 
our  enemies  are. 

Let's  also  consider  some  of  these  facts:  No 
arrests  were  made  for  burning  our  Flag  in 
Central  Park,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to 
stop  this  degrading  act,  or  the  car^^^ng  of 
enemy  colors  in  their  demonstrations,  while 
three  attempts  were  successfully  made  in  our 
parade  to  stop  Americans  from  burning  the 
enemy  flag 

Two  sky  divers  were  given  summons  lor 
landing  with  Flags  in  Central  Park,  while 
nothing  was  done  to  the  airplane  pilot  hired 
by  the  p>eacenlkB.  that  dropped  litter  and 
messages  all  over  Manhattan  the  day  of  the 
parade.  T!wo  men  were  arrested  for  tar  and 
feathering  a  peacenik  while  no  arrests  were 
made  at  their  demonstration,  even  after  a 
Sanitation  man  received  stab  wounds  re- 
quuring  ten  stitches  over  the  eye  inflicted  by 
the  peaceable  peaceniks.  This  violent  act  was 
committed  after  he  dared  them  to  try  and 
bum  the  American  Flag  he  was  carrying.  For 
the  first  time,  reporters  with  clickers  were 
sent  by  some  newspapers  to  count  our 
marchers,  and  to  say  the  least,  they  suffered 


irom     aggravated     •-ubTactiou     mste.id     ol 
.iddition. 

Our  committee  is  m  possession  of  the  film 
bent  to  Viet  Nam.  One  iiundred  and  seven 
minutes  long,  and  we  dely  anyone  to  be  able 
to  count  the  masses  o!  people  that  day,  Wliy 
wasn  t  tlie  same  treatment  afforded  the 
peaceniks?  NYC  Police  gave  estimates  of  One 
Hundred  Thousand  peace  nxarchers  on  April 
lotli  and  gave  our  parade  figure  at  One  Quar- 
ter million,  but  later,  under  orders,  retracted 
ihelr  statement  and  stated  that  estimates 
w<..uld  no  longer  be  made  by  ilie  Police.  Tiiey 
maiciied  lor  Tliiee  Houis  and  Pilteen  min- 
utes, while  our  march,  curb  to  curb,  lasted 
Eight  Hours  and  Thirty-Seven  minutes,  tlie 
longest  parade  in  Twenty  years  in  tlie  entire 
Nation, 

Newspapers  like  the  N,Y.  Post  and  News- 
day,  a  Lung  Island  paper  were  given  pre.s.s 
releaies  weeks  belore  the  parade,  reported 
on  the  parade  on  Page  Filty-Nlne  one  day 
belore  the  event.  E\cn  Moscow  radio  reported 
two  days  uelore  and  iii  Nigeria.  Alrica.  a 
newspaper  reported  it  ten  days  belore.  These 
two  NY.  papers  did  report  on  the  parade 
the  day  alter,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  their  rejiorting  and  that  of  the 
Hanoi  New.s.  who  downgraded  the  amount  of 
people  in  the  parade,  and  used  almost  the 
enure  article  to  deal  witli  the  lew  minor  dis- 
iiirbaiices.  Wliat  were  tliey  trying  to  prove??? 
'  Tliat  iliere  .ire  more  people  'A'Iio  do  not  sup- 
port the  boy»  m  Viet  Nam".'  Thank  God  for 
the  AP  and  UP  and  many  otlier  papers  that 
reported  One  Quarter  Million  to  the  rest  of 
'.'Ae  Country  and  world. 

.■\s  many  times  as  we  staled  that  the  May 
:ii\\  parade  and  the  OcUiber  21-22  Patriotic 
Weekend  were  lor  taiilldlng  up  the  morale  ol 
our  litthtint'  men  axid  to  counteract  the  un- 
Americaii  demonstrations  in  tills  Countrv. 
some  papers,  Channel  2  and  4  called  us  Pro 
War  or  support  War  parade.  Who  in  heaven's 
name  is  for  War?  Not  the  Veteran,  who  gave 
of  his  life,  limbs  and  youth  to  protect  free- 
dom. For  one  solid  week  tlie  entire  news 
media  advertised  tlieir  uiilawlul,  uii-.'\meri- 
can  acts  to  the  world  and  gave  top  priority 
to  their  upcoming  Washington,  D.C.,  demon- 
stration, while  we  liad  to  be  content  with  a 
lew  seconds  of  distorted  news  lor  our  side. 
This  is  what  made  our  victory  even  greater. 

Huntley  and  Brinkley,  lor  example,  gave 
thirteen  minutes  to  the  Washington  demon- 
stration with  Thirty-Five  thousand  people 
there,  while  they  did  not  even  ciioose  to  men- 
tion the  Two-Hundred  and  thirty-nine  tiiou- 
sand  patriotic  Americans  who  marched  in 
The  Metropolitan  area.  Another  remar-i-iable 
statistic  Is  that  we  iiad  no  arrests,  and  did 
not  need  one  paratrooper  lo  protect  anyone, 
or  anything. 

Isn't  It  about  time  people  in  the  news 
media  gave  us  some  responsible  reporting? 
Bitter  screams  of  ihose  who  represent  only 
their  own  tiny  cliques  are  allowed  to  adver- 
tise to  the  world  the  ideas  of  violence,  anti 
God.  beatnik  morals  and  non  patriotisms  as 
though  these  were  responsible  held  American 
opinions. 

We  the  majority  must  dissent  against  the 
minority,  and  make  our  voices  heard,  before 
it  is  too  late  to  act.  Veteran  organizations 
and  other  patriotic  groups  must  take  the 
lead  in  combating  this  degradation,  and  all 
must  Join  in  this  one  common  cause.  The 
days  of  fighting  among  ourselves,  or  exerting 
power  because  one  organization  is  larger  than 
the  other,  must  end.  Commanders,  one  and 
all,  should  put  aside  self  Interest,  pollUcal 
ambitions,  petty  grievances,  replace  apathy 
with  leadership  and  fulfill  the  obligation 
they  have  taken  on.  Then  enemy  is  united. 

Whether  they  be  intellectuals  or  ultra  lib- 
erals, who  cannot  think  like  the  common 
people.  Communists,  degenerates,  or  anti 
American  organizations  who  are  out  to  de- 
stroy our  form  of  government,  make  a  mock- 
ery of  our  laws  and  demolish  the  foundation 
of  our  Republic,  that  we  will  not  stand  idly 
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by.  but  that  we  will  flght    Believe  me,  they 
are  not  going  to  Just  fade  away 

Let  me  take  a  few  more  mlnut«8  of  your 
time  to  quot«  the  following  statement  quote 
"The  Communists  are  hoping  to  exploit  sit- 
uations of  unrest  In  the  U  3  such  as  the 
current  protests  against  American  policy  in 
Viet  Nam  We  can  expect  the  Communist 
Party  'o  keep  hammering  for  peace,  while 
trying  to  enlarge  the  Party's  immediate  and 
long  range  influence  By  allegedly  standing 
for  peace,  -he  Communists  hope  to  make  con- 
tact, with  other  groups,  such  as.  paclftsta 
Church  organizations  and  students"  end 
quote  These  statements  were  made  by  J 
Edgtir  Hoover  over  two  years  ago.  .^nd  Just 
1-tst  week  he  .stated  that  the  antl  war  groups 
were  organized  by  the  Communist  Partv 

If  W8  yield  to  the  pressure  of  these  Com- 
munist groups  we  will  open  the  way  for  an 
end  of  freedom.  The  situation  la  getting 
worse  every  cl.\y  and  yet.  too  many  Ameri- 
cans are  still  emulating  Rip  Van  Winkle 
Unlesa  we  can  And  a  way  to  wake  them  up. 
there  might  be  no  stopping  the  downward 
course   of   America. 

What  can  we  as  patriotic  Americans  do  to 
change  our  course  and  protect  all  that  tve 
have  fought  for  and  some  died  for  May 
I    offer  tRese    suggestions; 

1  Mofe' than  ever  before  we  should  help 
organize  and  attend  patriotic  r.Ulles.  talks, 
parades  and  meetings  and  demand  action 
against  those  who  participate  In  unlawful 
and  unpatriotic  acts.  Stop  enduring  This  dis- 
sent Be  cured  from  the  Nations  worst  Ill- 
ness— Tolerance. 

2.  Take  a  sincere  Interest  In  your  own  chil- 
dren ai'.d  others  that  you're  near  Work  each 
day  to  instill  In  them,  Love  of  Ood  and 
Country. 

3.  Do  not  tolerate  student  uprisings.  Make 
your  feelings  known  to  the  Director  of  the 
school  and  lor  those  who  say  "Hell  no.  we 
won't  go."  why  doesn't  someone  remind  them 
uf  the  words  of  Ben  Franklin  who  stated 
"They  that  caa  give  up  esiientlal  liberty  to 
obtain  a  little  temporary  safety.  deser\'e 
neither  liberty  nor  :-.a:ety."  Or  of  the  great 
words    '  :    Daniel    Webster    when    he    .spoke 

God  grants  liberty  only   to   those  who  love 
It  and  are  always  ready  to  defend  it" 

4  Write  to  ;'our  representatives,  newspapers 
and  other  forms  of  communications  giving 
your  cotnmen-.s.  especially  where  you  disagree 
with  them  on  patriotic  principles. 

5  Support  your  local  police  More  Im- 
portant demand  that  your  public  ot!lcl;Us 
maintain  law  and  order  md  take  proper 
action  against  those  who  fail  to  comply,  and 
more  so  against  those  who  ixdvocate  break- 
ing the  law 

6.  'Vote  only  for  candidates  that  support 
the  American  Traditions,  and  are  willing  to 
uphold  them 

7  Write  and  encourage  the  SerN-lcemen  you 
know,  especially  if  they  are  In  Viet  Nam  fight- 
ing for  us. 

8.  Fly  your  Flag  demand  propter  respect  of 
It  and  Federal  legislation  that  will  prevent 
furtner  desecrations. 

9  Be  a  loyal  American  and  contribute 
something  to  your  Country  Freedom  requires 
responsibility,  and  this  cannot  be  delegated. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  see  and  make  this 
an  even  greater  America. 

Lii3t.  each  of  us  should  stop  acting  as 
neutral  observers.  It  Is  time,  r'nat  responsi- 
ble, loyal  .Americans  directed  the  public 
Indignation  Into  lawful  channels.  The  dis- 
senters must  be  stepped,  but  not  in  the 
manner  ad'. <>:ated  hy  some  organizations, 
with  ^uns  or  axes.  This  Is  not  the  way  to  solve 
our  problems  An  ordered  society  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law  must  be  preserved  Wltii- 
out  law  .u'id  Lirder  none  of  the  liberties 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  can  be  safe- 
guarded  for  radicals,   liberals,  conservatives 


or  moderates  History  has  demonstrated  that 
once  society  condone*  detlanre  of  law  and 
due  pn>;ess.  the  liberties  of  ail  are  lost  in  the 
exciwses  r>f  anarchy  which  follDWs 

The  time  for  sitting  back  !.■»  over  If  we 
are  to  retain  our  freedom  In  every  city  and 
community,  citizen's  committees  must  be 
organized  to  consider  ways  lUid  means  to 
place  our  house  back  In  order.  We  started 
the  ball  rolling  with  a  counter  attack  on 
May  13th,  a  simultaneous  demonstration  with 
our  Patriotic  Weekend  and  "Lights  On"  pro- 
gram of  October  21.  22.  Both  our  events 
produced  many  more  Americans  and  In  some 
small  way  helped  defeat  Communism  In  our 
Country,  and  may  even  lead  to  putting  the 
hippies,  beatniks,  and  peaceniks  back  to 
string  their  guitars,  making  love  and  carry- 
ing flowers,  instead  of  denouncing  this  great 
Country 

Remember,  first  a  counter-attack,  second  a 
simultaneous  demonstration  and  now  with 
the  help  of  God.  I  can  promise  you  In  the 
very  near  future  "An  Attack"  organized  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Responsible 
Patriotism,  with  a  new  and  even  more  mean- 
ingful program.  Naturally,  we  will  be  look- 
ing for  your  support  tn  make  our  next  event 
even  more  successful. 

In  conclusion.  let  us  leave  here  today 
knowing  that  our  Nation  stands  for  Freedom 
and  not  A;;grcsslon  and  with  a  promise  to  act 
on  your  duty  as  a  citizen  of  this  beloved 
Country,  by  dedicating  yourself  In  letters, 
words,  and  deeds,  -so  that  we  may  see  a  re- 
birth of  sanity  in  this  Nation  for  the  sake 
of  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
We  dare   not  do  otherwise,  so  help  us  God 

I  salute  and  thank  each  of  you. 


THREAT  OP  PUNISHMENT  TO 
•PUEBLO"  CREW 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  inaiter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio'' 

There  \va.s  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  shocked  and  disturbed  by  the 
rt'cent  news  of  North  Korea's  intention 
to  punish  the  82  captive  crewmen  of  the 
U  S  S.  Pueblo  Twenty-eight  days  ago. 
when  the  Pueblo  was  illegally  seized,  I 
asked  the  President  to  take  immediate 
action  to  recover  the  ship  and  the  men. 
When  the  President  failed  to  take  imme- 
diate action,  the  initiative  for  prompt 
recovei-y  was  lost. 

The  situation  has  now  progressed  to 
another  point  where  a  decision  must  be 
made. 

I  believe  the  United  States  must  now 
issue  the  Government  of  Noi'th  Korea  an 
ultimatum  with  a  time  deadline  for  the 
release  of  the  crew. 

If  that  deadline  is  not  met.  it  .should 
be  made  clear  that  the  United  States 
Will  initiate  milltar>-  action  against  the 
Government  of  North  Korea.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  .said  at  his  Inauguration: 

The  price  of  freedom  has  always  been 
high,  but  Americans  have  always  paid  the 
price 

I  am  asking  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  a  resolution  express- 
ing our  strong  feelings  about  the  return 
of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S   Pueblo.  These 


men  were  prepared  to  give  their  all  for 
our  countrs'.  This  countrj'  must  do  all  It 
can  for  them.  Loyalty  is  a  two-way 
street. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  FYynt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia) ,  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  ofBclal  business. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted   to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  today,  for  60  minutes: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  today,  for  30  minutes: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  10  minutes;  lu 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Saylor.  today,  for  60  minutes;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zwach)  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zw.\cH)  for  10  minutes,  February'  22. 

Mr.  Staggers  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
IcHOKDi.  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Ml".  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ashley  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  FiNO  on  the  bill  H.R.  14743. 

Mr.  Ichord  ion  behalf  of  Mr.  Farb- 
stein)  obtained  permission  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  have  5  lesrislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  i-eference  to  the  late 
Honorable  Arthur  Klein,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  thp  House. 

'  The  followini;  Members  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Zwach  >  and  to  include  ex- 
t:-aneous  matter:  ' 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FtiLTON  of  Pennsylvania  In  Ave  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  GURNF.Y 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Wydler. 

M'v  Mathias  of  Marj'land  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nelsen  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Schwencel. 
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Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ichord)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  monagan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Tunney  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Staggers. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title: 

S.  269.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  5  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad- 
.iourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1549  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  for  the  1967  crop  year,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transcalttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  i)urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1551.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  o!  63  Stat.  377;  to  the  Committee 
on  Hovise  Administration. 

1552.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 


port that  proceedings  have  been  finally  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  dockets  Nos.  32&-D, 
32a-E,  326-P,  326-G,  Shoshone  Bannock 
Tribes.  Fort  Hall.  Idaho;  docket  No.  326-H, 
Shoshone  Tribe,  represented  by  the  Shoshoiie 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Shoshone -Bannock  Tribes,  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho;  docket  No.  366,  the  Bannock 
Tribe,  on  relation  of  aiid  represented  by  Rus- 
sell Pokibro,  a  member  of  said  Bannock  Tribe; 
docket  No.  367,  Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  of 
Indians,  on  relation  of  and  represented  by 
Edtuard  Queep  Boyer,  Joseph  'Frank"  Thorpe, 
Jr.,  and  Jeanette  Pocatello  Lewis,  members  of 
the  Shoshone  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Indians, 
Petitioners,  v.  The  United  States  of  America, 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60 
Stat.  1055;  25  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows ; 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  en  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  15131.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purfKises;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1101).  Referred  to  the  Coinmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GABMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  11618.  A  bill  to 
prevent  the  Importation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies of  flsh  or  wildlife  into  the  United  States, 
to  prevent  the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  other  wildlife  taken  con- 
trary to  State  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
■with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1102).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  shorten 
the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  period  within  which  the  bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase 
the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  author- 
ity to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  insurance,  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1103).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

HJl.  15483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  15484.  A  bill  to  modernize  and  im- 
prove the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957  to  assure  the  wholesomeness  of  poultry 
sold  only  In  intrastate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  15485.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  facilities  used  in  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products 
for  commercial  purposes,  for  the  inspection 
of  flsh  and  fishery  products,  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  the  regulation  of 
intrajjtate  commerce  with  respect  to  State 
fish  inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  15486.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 


Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  15487.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
nal  security   of   the  United   States;    to   the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.  15488.  A  bill  to  enable  baby  chicks, 
started  pullet,  laying  hen,  and  table  egg 
producers  to  consistently  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  these  commodities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  consumers,  to  stabilize,  main- 
tain, and  develop  orderly  marketing  condi- 
tions at  prices  reasonable  to  the  consumers 
and  producers,  and  to  promote  and  expand 
the  use  and  consumption  of  such  commodi- 
ties and  products  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  15489.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  15490.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  November  2,  1966.  relating  to  the 
development  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
uf  tish  protein  concentrate:  to  the  Committee 
on  Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.   GARMATZ    (by  request): 

H.R.  15491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flsh  aiid 
Wildlife  Act  of  1966.  its  amended,  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Wholesome  Fish  and 
Fishery  Products  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  15492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table stEindard  under  which  Indebtedness  in- 
curred by  veterans  with  ijrspect  to  loans 
acquired  under  chapter  37  of  such  title  may 
be  waived;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  Yoric: 

H.R.   15493.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   exclude   reenllst- 
ment    bonuses   from    gross    income;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  15494.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  uniform 
the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
States  on  the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  J5495.  A  bill  to  j)rohlblt  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  credit  information  by 
insured  banks  and  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  15496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  N'ur.-e 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  increased 
assistance  to  iiospltal  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
.iT.d  Foreipn  Ctjnimprce. 
Bv  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.R.  15497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  .Security  Act  so  as  to  include, 
among  the  health  insurance  benefits  cov- 
ered under  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  cer- 
tain drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.R.  15498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
lienslve  review  of  the  inedical.  technical, 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medi- 
cal progress  toward  making  transplantatlo;i 
of  organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs 
a  practical  alternative  In  the  treatment  of 
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disease,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  service 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  ceriHiu  non- 
Federal  inatitiitkins.  agencies,  and  organlza- 
tl'ins  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  regional  and  community  programs  for 
patients  with  Kidney  disease  and  for  the 
C'jnduct  of  training  related  to  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  BRASCO 
H  R  15499  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  Unttert 
^Mies  Code  to  pro\  Ide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in  such 
.service  In  the  performance  of  offlcia!  duties 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  CONTE: 
H  K  15500  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
•r,e  Social  Security  Act  no  as  to  include. 
.i.Tiung  the  health  insurance  benefits  co\ered 
.nder  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain 
drui^s;  to  the  Commi-'ee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Bv  Mr  DERWIN3KI 
H  R.  15501  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
suites  Code,  to  provide  l^r  disciplinary  aotlon 
against  employees  m  M.e  postal  fleld  service 
who  aiisault  other  emp.-v  ees  m  such  service 
in  the  performance  ...t  '.tticlal  duties,  and  for 
other  pirrposes;  '<>  tl;i»  Conmuttee  un  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr  H.\RSH-\ 
H  R  1650J  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Po«.id,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  increasing 
'he  penalties  for  illegal  manufacture  and 
tratf.o  in  hallucinogenic  drugs  i  Including 
LSD  I  and  other  depressant  and  stimulant 
drugs,  including  possession  of  such  drugs  for 
sale  or  other  disposal  to  another,  and  bv 
maKlng  it  a  felony  to  possess  ,iny  .such  drug 
for  one's  uwn  use  except  when  prescribed 
r  ftirnlshed  by  a  llcen.se<l  practitioner,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Pfjrelgn  Commerce, 

Bv  Mr.  HORTON. 
H  R   1550Li     A   bill    to   amend    the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

Bv  Mr  KUPFERMAN 
H  R.  15504  A  bill  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
aiuend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
pr-iducts  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,    to  t.ne  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  OTTINOER: 
HR  15505  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
oi  f.tle  18.  United  Suites  Code  so  as  to  ex- 
tend lis  protection  to  postmasters,  officers. 
.ind  emplovees  of  the  field  ser'.  ice  of  the  Post 
Office  Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    TENZER 
H  R   155oe    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationalry  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  TIERNAN 
H  R  15507  A  bil!  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
cf  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  .,>f  service,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

Bv    Mr     DINGELL      for    himself,    Mr. 
WiLLi.wt    D     Ford     Mr    Friedel     Mr 
Moss.  Mr   N'EDiii,  and  Mr   Ottingeri 
HR   15508     A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commlsilon  Act.  as  amended,  by  pro- 
viding for  temporary  Injunctions  or  restrain- 
ing orders  for  certain  violations  of  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By     Mr      FALLON       for    himself,     Mr 
0.*RM.\rz    tnd  Mr   Friedel 
H  R   15509    A   bin   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  every 
grade  crossing  along  the  high-speed  rail  line 


between    Washington     DC      and    New    Vi  rk 
Cltv     to  the  Committee  on   Public  Works 
Bv  Mr    FEIGHAN 
H  H    15510    A  1)11!  to  amend  section  rJB  of 
title   15  of   the   United  States  Code:    to  the 
CommlTtee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FRASER 
HR   1551 1    A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Teachers'   Salary    Act   of    1955,    as 
amended:    to  the  Committee  vn  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By   Mrs    REID  of  Illinois   i  for  herself, 
Mr    .Arends.  Mr    King  of  New  York. 
Mr     Skibttz     Mr     Doi  e     Mr     Ceder- 
BFRC    Mr    Ml  FwEN     Mr    Cramer,   Mr 
Winn.     Mr      Utt      Mr      Mocjre      Mr 
Thom.son     if     Wisconsin,     and     Mr 
Smith  of  New  York » 
H  R   15512    A    bill    to   strengthen   the   in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  Stales;   to  the 
Commit  tee  .>n  the  Judiciary. 
B\  Mr   BEIX'HER 
H  J  Res    1110   Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  as 
Family   Reunion   Day:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     BOLI  ING     (for    himself,    Mr 

HtT :.     Mr     Mizc.    Mr     Randali      and 

Mr  WiNNi 

HJ  Res   nil     Joint    resolution    granting 

the  consent  of  Con^iress  to  certain  additional 

powers     conferred     upon     the     Kansas     City 

Area  Transportation  .Authority  by  the  States 

"f   Kansas   and    Missouri,    to   the   Committee 

in  the  .ludlclarv 

Bv  Mr  HUTCHINSON 
H  J  Res  1112.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Cmistltutlon  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  JACOBS: 
HJ  Res.  1113.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslitnatlon  of  the  second  week  of 
May  of  each  vear  us  National  School  Safetv 
Patrol  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H  J  Res   1114    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
including  February  14  -  the  birthday  of  F'red- 
erlck    Douglass  I    as    Afro-.Amerlcan    History 
Week;  to  the  Comrruttee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   STANTON : 
HJ  Res.  1115    Joint   resolution   calling  on 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  serve  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  .is  required  by  their  congres- 
sional charter;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr   WATSON 
HJ  Res.  1116.  Joint    resolution    to    reserve 
to  the  Congress  the  exclusive  power  to  Im- 
pose mandatory  wage  and   pnce  controls  so 
long  as   no  declared  state  ol   war  exists   be- 
tween  the   United  Stales  and  any  iiaticjii  or 
nations  and  the  Congress  Is  able  to  exercise 
Its  constitutional  pov^ers:   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  :ind  Currency. 
By  Mr    PELLY 
H  Con   Res  652    Concurrent    resolution    to 
require  France  to  pav  its  World  War  I  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wa\s  and  Means. 
By  Mr   FALLON; 
H.  Res.    1071.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for   the  further  expenses  of  the  studies.  In- 
vestigations,    and     inquiries    authorized     by 
House  Resolution  203;    to  the  Committee  on 
Houie  .-Kclministratlon. 
By  Mr   FEIGHAN: 
H  Res   1072.  Resolution      concerning      in- 
vestigatU'ii  of   ■o<;peratlve  associations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  ruJe  XXII. 
Jll.  The  SPEAKER   preseuteU  a  memcrial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rela- 


tive to  An  investigation  of  the  need  lor  rail 
passenger  service,  the  need  for  cimrdlnttion 
with  other  modes  of  transportation,  and  the 
return  of  an  efficient  mail  and  expre.ss  serv- 
ice, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Interstate  and  F  reign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.^e  1  ol  rule  XXII.  private 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  ADDABBO 

HR  15513  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plllppo 
,ind  LiUa  GailettJi  and  minor  child.  Aiitonlna 
O.iUetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

HR.  15514  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruno 
Domenico  Mazza;  'o  t'.ie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  15515.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elvir.i 
and  Salvatore  Guardl  and  minor  children 
Raffrele  and  Giu.'.ella  Guardl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR   15516    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andre, i 
Brusca:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   BENNETT: 

H  R  15517  A  bi;i  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Riec- 
berto  Fernandez:  to  the  Committee  >n  :he 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  BRASCO: 

HR  l'5518  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glan- 
como  Blanco,  to  the  Committer  "ti  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  CORMAN: 

HR  15519.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Mario 
Sanchez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 

HR   15520    A    bill    lor    the   relief   of   Cuan 
Chlao  Wen.  al.-o  knov^n  as  Alberto  Lee  Cuan; 
»o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv    Mr     McCORMACK; 

HR,  15521.  A  b;n  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Consolata  (Licia  Blancont);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  15522.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Iniiocenza  iNatallna  Zerlotlni;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicl.iry. 

By  Mr   OTTINOER: 

H.R.  15523,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kee 
Po  Fu  Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   PELLY: 

HR  15524  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marein- 
ma  H.  Unite;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  .Mr    REES: 

HR.  15525  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Agueda  C  Monserrat;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR  15526  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Shaul  G.  Massry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  15527  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Prima  C  Rulvivar  and  her  minor  son, 
Francisco  C,  Rulvivar;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

H.R.  15528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pao  Ro  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 

H.R  15529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Flnocchlaro:  to  "he  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

246.  Mr  MONAGAN  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Kulghts  of  Lithuania,  Cauiicil  135, 
Ausonla.  Conn.,  relative  to  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Uthuanla's  declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  honoring  the 
memory  of  generations  of  Lithuanian  free- 
dom righters  Ahich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FiJrelgn  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
Pre.^'dent  pro  tempore    Mr.  Metcalf). 

Rev.  Edward  B,  Lewis.  D.D..  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
in.stton,  DC  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Gracious  God.  keeper  of  our  destiny, 
we  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  our  country, 
especially  our  President  and  these  lead- 
ers who  seek  guidance.  May  there  be 
fresh  winds  of  Thy  power  blow  upon 
them  for  the  tasks  of  this  day. 

Teach  Thy  people  the  arts  of  peace  and 
.^ervice,  Deepen  our  understanding  of  the 
righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation.  So 
incline  us  to  do  Thy  will  that  this  Nation 
may  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

We  pray  for  the  people  of  all  lands  who 
are  today  suffering  and  dying  because  of 
the  failure  to  find  solutions  to  war,  pov- 
erty, and  if-'iiorance.  Forgive  us.  O  Lord, 
and  show  us  the  way  to  sane  living.  We 
pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. February  20.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  Without  ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
'S.  269)  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
m  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S,  10.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secret'irv  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Orcan  Delight,  owned  by  Saul  Zwecker,  of 
Port  Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
'  essel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges:  and 

S.  1821.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Paxk  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park. 

The  message  further  annotmced  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the'Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  12603)  to 
supplement  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  i73  Stat.  479),  by 
authorizing  agreements  and  leases  with 
respect  to  certain  properties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  and  Mr.  Cramer  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


which  it  requested   the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
and  Jullanna  Szymonik: 

H.R.  10851.  An  act  for  the  .-clief  of  New 
Bedford   Storage   Warehouse   Co  :    and 

H.R.  15399.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fisMl  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purp.)se.=  . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  1879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .'itanis- 
law  and  Juhanna  .Szymonik:  and 

H.R.  10851.  An  act  icT  the  relief  oi  New 
Bedford  Storage  Warehouse  Co  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15399.  All  act  making  .supplemental 
appropriations  lor  the  tisc.l  year  ending  June 
30.  1968.  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  tran.saction  of  ioutiiie 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 


THE  53D  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
53d  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  covering  its  accomplish- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1967,  which,  with  an  accompanying 
reix)rt,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  30 

A  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  Continental 

Shelf  fisheries 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  United  States  presently  has 
a  12-mlle  exclusive  fisheries  zone  which  is 
not  adequate  for  the  conservation  of  the 
stock  of  fish  which  this  country  will  need 
to  utilize  fully  in  order  to  remain  a  major 
fishing  n,atlon;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  slipped  to 
sixth  place  in  world  fisheries  behind  such 
nations  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China,  who  Intend  to  expand  their  fishing 
efforts  in  the  North  Pacific;  and 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  being  detri- 
mentally affected  by  the  heavy  flow  of  im- 
ports of  foreign  seafood  products,  gear  con- 
flicts and  other  competition  from  the  mas- 


sive foreign  .leets  un  the  fishing  gr  )>inds.  .iiKl 
the  depletion  of  jirecious  resources  becau.^c 
of  over-fishine  .-.nd  destructive  fishing  prac- 
tices of  toreipn  fleets:  and 

Whereas  the  Un.ted  Stales  li.*.s  tailed  to 
implement  luUy  two  pnjvi.^ions  irom  Geneva 
Conventions  w.hicii  would  give  our  nation 
valuable  bargaining  tools  in  fisheries  nego- 
tiations with  other  nations,  the  first  of 
which  states  th.'.t  sedentary  .species  of  tish 
on  the  Continental  .Shelf  are  part  of  the  .shelf 
and  are  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  proj)- 
erty  of  the  coastal  nation  and  the  sec(jnd  of 
which  provides  lor  coniservation  of  the  Ining 
resources  of  the  higii  seas  and  allows  ihe 
United  .States  to  dpsignate  conservation  are:is 
and  promulgate  conservation  me.i.siires  lo 
protect  these  resources: 

Be  It  rescued  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to 
i-nact  legislation  declaring  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  .States  to  be  this  nation'.s 
exclusive  fisherie.'^  /raie. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  l)e  sent  to 
Tlie  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  .Speaker 
of  the  U.S  House  of  Kepresentati\  es:  to  Tlie 
Honoralle  Carl  Hayden.  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore 01  the  U  S.  Senate:  and  The  Honorable 
E.  L.  Barllett  and  The  Honor<iblp  Ernest 
Gruening.  U.S.  Senators,  and  The  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Pollock.  U.S.  Representative, 
members  of  the  .Alaska  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, 

Passed  hy  ilie  Senate  February   1,  1968. 
John  Butrovich, 
Prrrident  of  the  Senati: 

.Attest; 

Emvloo  Li.oyd, 
Srrrrtarij  of  the  Senate. 

P.';.s,sed  by  the  Hoii.sp  February  7.  1968. 

'>.'.IM  lAM  K    BOARDMAN, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Patricia  R.  Symonds. 
Citief  Clerk  of  the  Hou.<e. 
Walter  J  HirKEi.. 
Governor  of  Atafka. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  .second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr,  HOLLAND: 
S.  3012,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Fernandez-Dcminguez;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Yar- 
EOROUGH,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.   Case,   Mr.   CHtJRCH.   Mr.   Clark, 
Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   -Mr.     Kennedy     of    New 
Y'ork.    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri.    Mr. 
Morse,   ^^r.   Moss,    Mr.   Nelson,   Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Tydings. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey): 
S.  3013,  A  bill  to  make  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1968,   to   carry  out  the  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;    to 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvns  and  Mr. 
Yarborouch  when  Mr.  Javits  introduced  the 
above  bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART : 
S.3014.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Giu- 
seppa  Barlo;  to  the  Commltt^'e  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request): 
S.  3015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program   to  reduce  boating 
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accidents,  and  deaths  and  lajurtes  resultUig 
therefrom, 

3.  3016  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
f  >r  certain  maritime  profframs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and 

S  3017  A  bill  to  change  the  provision  with 
respect  to  the  mnximum  rate  of  Interest  per- 
mitted on  loans  and  mortgages  Insured  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

t  See    the    stAtements    of    Vlr     Magnuson 
when   he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings  » 
By    Mr     HARRIS 

S  3018  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hortensla 
Elena  Vlao,  to  the  C-ommitee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr  ORTFFI.V  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart  I 

S.  3019  A  bill  to  imend  section  ft(h»  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  In  order 
to  clarify  the  deferment  status  of  persons 
pursuing  fuJl-tlme  courses  of  training  at 
Junior  or  community  colleges,  and  for  other 
i'urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Ovrrat  when  b« 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  Mr  Pastobb  and 
himself) 

S.  3020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  dU- 
tressed  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pzu.  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Mlss-ourl  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stmington,  Mr  Carlson,  and 
Mr    PE,utsON)  : 

S.J  Res  1+6  A  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  under  a  separi'e  heid- 
ing  I 


S.     3015— INTRODUCTION'     OF     BILL 
FOR  RECREATIONAL  BOAT  SAFETY' 

Mr  \L-\GNUSON  Mr  Presi(Jent.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  referer.ce.  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, a  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  safety  program  to  reduce  boat- 
In?  accidents,  and  deaths  and  Injuries 
resulting'  therefiom. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  but- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  In  1966  alone 
1.318  deaths  re.--u!ted  from  boating  mis- 
haps In  tha:  year  alone  o\er  S7  3  million 
m  property  damage  was  attributed  to 
boating  accidents  While  the  activities 
of  the  CoEist  Guard  and  the  various  State 
and  local  governmental  entities  in  pro- 
moting boating  safety  are  well  known 
and  appreciated,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  additional  and  stronger 
safety  programs 

The  bill  proposed  would  create  a  work- 
ing partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  various  States  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  establish  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  the  manufacture  of  recrea- 
tional boats  and  associated  equipment, 
approve  State  boating  safety  programs 
that  comply  with  Federal  requirements 
and  make  grants-in-aid  to  States  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  on  boating  safety 
programs 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  m  the 
area  of  boating  safety  which  does  not 


require  legislation  and  this  bill  Is  merely 
part  of  an  overall  Federal  program  to 
reduce  boating  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
following  my  remarks  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  a  section-by-.sectlon 
analysis   of   the   proposed   legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
iection,  the  bill,  letter,  and  sectlon-by- 
-section  analy.sls  of  the  bill  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

The  bill  S.  3015'  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  safety  program  to 
reduce  boating  accidents,  and  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  therefrom,  introduced 
by  Mr  Macnuson.  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3015 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep'e^entativen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress hereby  decl.ires  that  the  purpose  of 
This  Act  is  to  reduce  boating  accidents,  and 
deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  such 
accidents.  Therefore.  Congre.s-s  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  standiirds  for  boats  ;ind  asso- 
ciated equipment  moving  In  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  assist  the  States  in  carry- 
ing out  safety   progr^ims 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Boat"  means  anv  ve.ssel  not  more 
than  slxty-filve  feet  In  length  m.inuf.ictured 
primarily  for  non-commercial  use. 

(2i  '.Associated  equipment"  means  lA) 
any  system,  part,  or  component  of  a  boat 
as  originally  manufactured  or  any  similar 
part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold 
for  replacement,  rep.ilr.  or  improvement  of 
sucli  system,  part,  'ir  .'omponent.  or  iBi 
any  accessory  or  eq\ilpment  for  or  appur- 
tenance to  a  boat. 

i3i  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person 
engaged  m  lAi  the  manufacture,  construc- 
tion, or  assembly  of  boats  or  associated 
equipment,  or  iBi  the  m.inuficture  or  con- 
struction of  comp-zinents  tor  boats  and  as- 
sociated equipment  to  be  sold  for  subse- 
quent assembly  by  the  retail  purchaser,  or 
iCi  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
for  .«iale  ;f  boats,  associated  equipment,  or 
components  thereof 

1*1  'Secretary"  means  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment la  which  the  Const  Guard  is  op- 
erating 

i5i  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guim.  and  the  District 
cf  Columbia. 

BOAT  SArrrr  RECirLA'noNS 
Sec.  3  I  a)  The  Secretary  Is  nulhorlzed  to 
Issue  regulations  establishing  safety  st,and- 
ards  for  the  design,  construction,  materials, 
and  performance  of  boats  and  associated 
equipment;  establishing  the  procedures  and 
tests  required  to  measure  conformance  with 
standards;  requiring  the  installation  of  asso- 
ciated equipment;  and  requiring  or  permit- 
ting the  display  of  seals,  labels,  plates.  In- 
signia, and  other  devices  tor  the  purpose  of 
certifying  or  evidencing  compliance  with 
boat  safety  regulations. 

(bi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  requiring  associated  equipment, 
or  labels  or  other  devices  evidencing  com- 
pliance with  regulations  Issued  urder  this 
Act   with   respect    to   associated   equipment. 


to  be  used  or  citrrled  on  boats  used  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the   United  States. 

(c)  In  establishing  ijoat  safety  standards, 
testing  procedures  and  examinations,  the 
Secretary  may  consider  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  examinations  recommended  by 
qualified  public  or  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nlziitlons  The  Secretary  may.  If  he  considers 
that  boating  safety  will  not  be  substantially 
alTected  Is.sue  exemptions  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulallons  established  under 
this  section,  on  such  terms  and  condltlon.s 
as  he  may  mipi>se 

(d)  Whenever  a  Federal  boat  safety  stand- 
ard established  under  section  3(al  of  this 
Act  Is  in  etTect,  no  suite  or  j>olltlcal  sub- 
division thereof  shall  have  any  authority 
either  to  establish  or  to  continue  In  effect, 
with  respect  t.i  any  boat  or  .vssoclated  equip- 
ment, any  .safety  standard  applicable  to  the 
same  aspect  of  performance  of  such  boat  or 
associated  equipment  which  Is  not  Identlrn! 
to  the  Feder.U  standard.  The  Secretary  niav 
waive  the  applicability  of  this  section  whcr<' 
exceptional  circumstances  existing  within  u 
-State  warrant  the  establishment  by  that 
State  of  a  safety  standard  higher  than  one 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

PROHIBrrED    ACTS    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a  I  No  manufacturer  shall  manu- 
facture for  sale.  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Intro. 
duce  or  deliver  for  Introduction  In  interstate 
commerce,  or  import  Into  the  United  States, 
any  boat,  or  ;issoclated  equipment,  or  com- 
ponents thereof  to  be  sold  for  subsequent 
.assembly  by  the  retail  purchaser,  on  or  after 
the  date  .tny  applicable  regulation  Issued 
under  section  3(a>  of  this  Act  takes  effect, 
unless  It  compiles  with  such  regulation. 

(bi  No  person  shall  use  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  any  boat  or 
associated  equipment  manufactured  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  regulations  Issued 
under  section  3ia)  of  this  Act  which  doe^ 
not  conform  with  such  regulations. 

I  CI  No  person  shall  use  any  boat  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  In 
violation  of  regulations  Issued  under  section 
3ibi  of  this  .\ct 

id)  If  any  boat  or  ii&soclated  equipment 
Is  used  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  subsections  (b)  ana 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  dlrec 
the  operator  to  terminate  operation  of  the 
boat  until  the  condition  creating  the  viola- 
tion Is  corrected. 

lei  The  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  ibi 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act,  or  to  restrain 
the  .sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the  introduction 
or  delivery  for  Introduction,  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  the  importation  Into  the  Unite<! 
States,  of  any  boat  or  associated  equipment 
which  Is  determined,  prior  to  the  first  pur- 
chase of  such  boat  In  itood  faith  for  purposes 
other  than  resale,  not  to  conform  to  applica- 
ble Federal  boat  .safety  stand.ards.  upon  peti- 
tion by  the  appropriate  United  States  attor- 
ney or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  notice  to  ,tny  person  .igainst 
whom  an  action  for  injunctive  relief  Is  con- 
templated and  <ifford  him  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  views,  and.  except  in  the  case 
of  a  Icnowiug  .md  willful  violation,  shall 
afford  him  reasonable  opptjrtunity  to  achle\e 
compliance  The  failure  to  ^ive  such  notice 
.md  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  granting  of  appropri;.te  relief. 

(fi  Subsection  (a)  of  .his  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  .\  boat  or  associated 
e<iulpment  intended  .solely  for  export,  and  so 
labeled  or  tacged  on  the  boat  or  associated 
equipment  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer. If  any.  which  is  exported. 

INSPECTION    AND   INVESTIC.^TION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  .\ct  .shall  establish  .ind 
maintain  such   records,  make  such   reports. 
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and  provide  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  mantifacturer  has 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
Act,  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to. A  manufacturer  shall,  upon  request  of  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  permit  such  ofQcer,  employee,  or 
agent  to  Inspect  at  reasonable  times  fac- 
tories or  other  facilities,  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, and  documents  relevant  to  determining 
whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is 
acting  In  compliance  ■with  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentatives ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  con- 
taining or  relating  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered 
confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  information  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer  or  employee  untler  his  control, 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

PENALTIES 

Sec,  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  section 
4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  not  to  exceed  81.000  for  each  viola- 
tion, except  that  the  maximum  civil  penalty 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for  any  related 
series  of  violations.  If  such  violation  Is  will- 
ful, such  person  shall  also  be  fined  not  more 
than  810.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  (1)  who  uses  a  boat  or 
associated  equipment  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  In  violation  of 
sections 4(b).  4(c).  or  4(d)  of  this  Act,  or  (2) 
who  falls  to  comply  with  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  shall,  In 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed  by 
law.  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed 
8500  for  each  violation.  For  any  penalty  In- 
curred under  this  subsection,  the  boat  shall 
be  liable  and  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
way  of  maritime  action  In  rem  In  the  district 
court  of  any  district  in  which  the  t>oat  may 
lie  found 

ic»  The  .Secretary  may  compromise  any 
civil  penalty  for  an  iunount  to  be  determined 
by  him. 

DELFGATION   OP   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may,  subject  to  such 
regulations.  ?tipervlslon.  and  review  as  he 
may  prescribe,  delegate  to  any  qualified  pri- 
vate person,  or  private  or  public  agency,  or  to 
any  employee  under  the  .supervision  of  such 
person  or  agency,  any  woric.  business,  or 
function  respecting  the  examination,  inspec- 
tion. :  nd  testing  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

STATE  BOATING  GAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  la)  In  order  to  enhance  boating 
safety  and  encourage  consistency  in  State 
regulation,  the  Secretary  :s  authorized  to 
iippro'. e  State  boating  safety  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  boating  accidents,  and  the 
deaths,  injuries,  .tnd  property  damage  result- 
ing therefrom.  Such  approval  shall  be  a  con- 
dition to  Federal  tlnanclal  assistance  under 
this  Act.  In  order  to  be  approved,  a  State 
boating  safety  program  must  comply  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
regulations  may  include,  but  need  not  be 
llnilted  to,  requirements  for  boat  operator 
education,  safety  and  enforcement  patrols, 
safety  inspections,  testing  and  examination 
of  boats,  boat  operating  zones,  operator 
licensing  programs,  boating  accident  Investi- 
gation and  analysis,  hazardous  debris  re- 
moval, and  emergency  services,  ITie  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  waive  or  amend  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  any  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  subsection  to  permit  the  evalua- 


tion of  new  or  different  boating  safety  pro- 
grams which  are  suggested  on  an  experi- 
mental, pilot,  or  demonstration  basis  by  one 
or  more  States  If  he  finds  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  the  waiver  or 
amendment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
boating  safety  program  under  this  section 
which  does  not — 

(1)  designate  the  State  authority  or 
agency  which  will  administer  the  boating 
safety  program;  and 

(2)  provide  that  the  designated  State  au- 
thority or  agency  will  malte  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require, 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FtJNDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to  the 
several  States  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
July  1  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
available.  The  apportionment  shall  be  made 
on  the  following  basis: 

( 1 )  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  available 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  eligi- 
ble States  according  to  percentages  to  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  nimiber  of  motor 
boats  registered  In  each  eligible  State  by  the 
total  of  motor  boats  registered  In  all  eligible 
States. 

(2)  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  available 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  eligible  States  In  amount.s  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him,  taking  Into  account  such 
factors  as  the  extent  to  which  the  waters 
of  a  State  are  used  by  boats  from  without 
that  State,  the  need  to  undertake  Innovative 
State  programs  which  might  offer  significant 
advancements  In  the  effectiveness  of  boat 
safety  programs,  and  the  financial  need  of 
the  States. 

(b)  The  term  "eligible  State"  as  used  In 
this  section  means  a  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved boating  safety  program  In  existence 
or  has  submitted  a  boating  safety  program 
for  approval  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  apportioned  to  an  eligible 
State  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
that  State  for  a  period  of  t-A'O  years  following 
the  date  of  apportionment.  Funds  unobli- 
gated by  the  State  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two-year  period  shall  be  vrtthdrawn  by  the 
Secretary  and  reapportioned  at  his  discretion. 

(d)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  mav  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State's 
approved  boating  safety  program  for  that 
year.  Including  the  cost  of  training  personnel 
for  State  and  local  boating  safety  work  and 
the  cost  of  administering  the  State  program. 

payments 
Sec.  10.  (a)   Amounts    apportioned    under 
section  9  shall  be  computed  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the  amount  to 
be  expended  by  each  State  during  the  period, 
the  estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  and 
information  pertaining  to  the  State  program 
as  the  Secretary  may  require.  'Where  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  his  estimate  of  the  amount 
to  be  made  available  to  a  State  for  any  prior 
period  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  made  available  to 
that  State  for  such  prior  period,  the  amount 
for  the  current  period  may  be  increased  or 
decreased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  appro- 
priate amount. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  schedule  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  consistent  with  program  ptir- 
poses  and  applicable  Treasury  regulations, 
so  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  transfer  of  such  funds  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
bursement thereof  by  a  State. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary's  after  reason- 
able notice  to  the  designated  State  authority 
or  agency,  finds  that — 


(1)  the  boating  safety  program  submitted 
by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  com- 
piles with  the  standards  established  by  regu- 
lations; or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  boating 
safety  program,  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  regulations;  or 

(3)  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  State  and  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  for  boating  safety 
programs  will  be  maintained  at  a  level  which 
falls  below  the  average  level  of  such  expendi- 
tures for  the  preceding  two  full  fiscal  years; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  author- 
ity or  agency  that  no  further  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
the  program  conforms  to  the  established 
standards,  the  failure  is  corrected,  or  the 
level  of  State  effort  Is  Increased. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  procedures  as  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  section. 

APPROPRUTION     AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  For  grants  to  States  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  boating  safety  programs,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  and  includ- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  such 
appropriations  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended when  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
act. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
the  necessary  costs  of  administering  sections 
8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  other  sections  of  this  Act. 

CON.ST.TLTATI0N     AND     COOPERATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  existing  committees  and  or- 
ganizations having  an  interest  in  boating 
and  boating  safety  and  he  may  establish  rep- 
resentative boating  safety  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  assist 
and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  industry,  and  other  Interested 
parties  to  increase  boating  safety. 

SHORT     TITLK 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tiie 
■Recreational  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1968". 

The  letter  and  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bill  piesented  by  Mr, 
Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

The  .Secretary   of  Transportation. 

Washington.  DC.  Frbniary  6,  1968. 

Hon.  HfBERT  H.  HrMPHREY 

Prcf^ideiit  of  the  Senate. 
Wa.'^hinaton.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President;  There  Is  tiansmltted 
here'A'lth  .i  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  safety  program  to  re- 
duce boating  accidents,  and  deaths  and  in- 
juries resulting  therefrom." 

The  proposed  bill  wotild  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to: 

1.  Establish  safety  standards  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  recreational  boats  and 
associated  equipment,  and  to  regtilate  as 
necessary  items  of  equipment  carried  on 
board  recreational  boats: 

2.  Approve  State  boating  safety  programs 
designed  to  reduce  boating  accidents  if  they 
comply  with  certain  Federal  requirements; 
and 

3.  Make  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  as- 
sist In  carrying  out  their  boating  safety 
programs. 

This  bill  Is  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  the  Dep.^rtment  is  undertaking 
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at  the  direction  of  the  President  to  improve 
Duauiig  safety  Other  fe.if.ires  of  liie  pro- 
gram, which  do  not  require  a'ltiiorizing  leg- 
Isl.itljn,  including  a  stepped-iip  rese.-irch  ef- 
fort to  develop  safer  boat  de  igns  and  im- 
proved lifesaving  equipmen.*^  an  enlarged 
educational  ai.d  an  mform.itiona:  program 
aimed  specificaUy  at  small  boat  owners  ar.d 
c  pernors  a  m^re  effective  system  for  col- 
lecting and  analysing  data  concerning  tne 
circumstances  and  causes  of  recreational 
boating  accidents,  and  a  thcrough  reap- 
praisal of  the  existing  waterway  marKer  sys- 
tems, *e.ither  and  hazard  warning  devices 
and  >per<»tlc.n  il  r'.ies  to  insure  tney  meet  the 
spec.al  requirements  and  uperationul  expe- 
rience of  small  recreational  boat  viser". 

Th.s  cumprehenfive  ippro.Kh  to  imp"o\ed 
boat.ng  safety  is  rieressary  And  t..e  t.rne  :-) 
ace  IS  now  Paraileiin^  tne  wicre.  se  i:i  f  im;.y 
Incomes  and  m  the  amount  of  le.'fure  tin.r. 
millions  of  Americans  have  tur..e<l  v.  »>ri:- 
\ne  as  a  m.ijor  form  of  sport  .nd  re;:rp.i:ion 
Carre. itly  there  are  more  than  cig.u  milliuii 
smai;  boats  in  use  m  tiie  United  5'aies  and 
their  number  mere  ises  at  i.ie  r..te  of  4.000 
a  week  This  snarp  and  cr.ntinu.ng  rise  m 
Che  .evel  of  small  boat  .iciivity.  :iowe>er.  .i..s 
brought  witn  it  an  increase  in  boating  .nc:- 
de:irs  and  deaths 

In  :96<5.  1  318  de.  ths  occurred  in  >>o<«:ing 
accident.*  'Tais  is  an  lueretse  .n  :.itai:!ies 
f>f  .34  percent  in  the  la^t  fl'. •  ve.;rs  The 
boa'ing  fat.ltty  rate  is  ec.u -,1  to  nb-"Ut  16 
deaths  per  100  000  boat.=  The  result  is  tha' 
today  .timost  as  many  p?rjf>tis  are  iiiL^'J  m 
boating  mishaps  as  m  a!',  types  of  aviation 
accidents  combined  According  :o  such  statis- 
tics as  are  aiailable.  tliere  were  mere  "..lan 
4.300  Dtjatlng  accidents  in  1966  m  excess  cf 
1500  rep.rted  in'uries,  iiid  mo-e  ihan  *7  3 
m.Uion  m  projjerty  damage  Available  data 
snow  aa  increasing  ratio  of  accidents  .ind 
injuries  to  boat   popul.itlou. 

Despite  signillcant  actlvuv  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  preventive  efforts  of  State 
and  local  government,  small  boa:  s.itety 
calls  for  a  greater  Federal  effort,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Che  States,  local  governments,  and 
industry,  to  reduce  the  risk  of  accident, 
injury,  and  death  in  recreational  boating. 
Efforts  to  Increase  recreational  boat  salety 
have  been  severely  hampered  m  the  past  for 
many  reasons  Because  most  boats  operate  on 
non-Federal  waters.  Federal  involvement  has 
been  limited  in  scope  and  m  character 
Though  much  of  *he  responsibility  has  been 
left  with  the  States  and  with  local  govern- 
ments, there  hiis  been  iiu  Federal  assistance 
or  incentive  for  the  development  of  mean- 
ingful boat  safer V  programs  Further,  there 
has  been  no  significant  private  or  govern- 
mental research  effort  to  develop  safer  boat 
desicn  and  better  lifesaving  equipment.  And 
where  equipment  has  been  devised  that 
could  help  prevent  accidents  and  save  lives. 
Federal  authority  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
induce  or  compel  mdustrv  and  other  seg- 
ments oX  the  boating  .ommunlty  to  provide 
for  its  installation  and  use  Moreover  while 
most  small  boat  accidents  appear  to  be  at- 
tributable to  operator  fault,  there  has  not 
been  an  education  and  training  program 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  eight  million 
small  boat  owners 

To  sum  up.  the  special  problem  of  small 
boat  safety  demands  new  programs  and 
policies  that  are  truly  sufficient,  in  scale  and 
type,  to  meet  the  challenge.  The  proposed 
bill  wii:  authorize  regulatory  action  to  be 
taken  when  necessarv.  and  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  offer  some  incentive  to  more 
effective  State  action.  The  recommended 
appropriation  authorization  of  $5,000,000  ;n 
fiscal  year  1969  for  a  grant-in-aid  program 
is  suiHcient  to  help  some  States  improve 
existing  programs  and  to  encourage  others  to 
make  a  start.  On  the  basis  of  this  experience, 
we  can  assess  the  long-run  requirements  for 
an  effective,  nationwide  approach  to  boating 
safety. 


The  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  nas  ad .  if  ed  tliat 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  in 
accord  with  the  Presidents  prugrp.m 
Sincerely. 

.^lA.N    S     Bo',  o 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis  if  .^  Bii  l  To 
Provide  for  k  Coordinated  National 
Safety  Procram  To  Redi  ce  Boating  Acci- 

UEN1S.    AND    DrAlHa     *Nl)    I.NJlRlrS    RESttT- 
INO    THER'  KROM 

Section  I  roniQlns  ulie  declaration  of 
piirpcse 

Sert'on  2  dtH  «  the  following  'erms  rsed 
.a  the  A.,  t 

ill  ■  A£80clnted  equipment'  would  include 
any  it?m  or  system  installed  in  i.ir  nttached 
to  a  boat  which  may  uttect  (lie  ^alety  ol  .i 
bcjitt  or  Its  ot-cupanis 

(21  •Bonf  would  iiichitle  all  \esselb 
wlietner  or  not  mechaiilcallv  :irnpe.l«d 

i3i  ■'Manulactuter  '  would  :ncliide  persons 
manufiu tnnng  not  oiilv  ..nished  pr  iducts. 
but  ahij  component  paria  f^'r  as-seiiibly  bv  the 
v'.ltim.ite  purcli.u'er-iiser 

i4'  Secret. .ry"  would  m»an  t!ie  Secret  iry 
of  Transportation  but  w.->iild  ulso  pioMde  lor 
the  case  where  the  Co*«st  Gu  ird  muy  operate 
a&  a  service  in  tne  Department  .if  the  Navy 

10  1  'state"  would  in'lurie  the  Commcn- 
we.iltn  <,i  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgm 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Section  3  provides  broad  authority  to  the 
Secret  iry  to  permit  as  necess<irv.  the  safety 
reg'.iltttlon  of  the  design,  construction  .md 
performance  of  b  lats  and  .issoclated  equip- 
ment, and  the  use  uf  associated  equipment. 
Additionally,  the  .Secretar>  w.-iula  be  .uitlior- 
ized  to  issue  regulations  recjulriiig  .r  per- 
mitting tiie  display  of  labels  or  i.ther  devices 
evidencing  compilance,  to  exempt  ai:y  boat 
or  associated  equipment  when  b-jating  safety 
IS  not  endangered  so  as  to  accomm^date 
special  use  boats  such  as  powered  racing 
boats,  and  to  consider  the  standards,  testing 
procedures  and  examinations  recommended 
by  the  qualified  public  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations  in  establishing  his  boat- 
ing safety  standards  Finally,  the  section 
would  provide  that  once  a  Federal  boat  safety 
standard  was  established,  a  State  or  local 
standard  touching  upon  the  same  aspect  of 
perfornviince  could  not  be  established  or  con- 
tinued m  effect  unless  it  was  identical  to  the 
Federal  standard,  except  where  ;he  Secretary 
found  exceptional  circumstances  to  exist 
Warranting  a  waiver. 

Section  -t  prohibits  the  manufacture  for 
introduction  into  interstate  commerce,  or  the 
importation  of  any  boat  or  associated  equip- 
ment unless  It  complies  with  applicable 
standards.  It  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  boat  or  associated  equipment  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  .Stales  unless 
It  complied  with  applicable  regulations  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  stop -the 
operation  of  any  boat  being  used  m  violation, 
of  the  prohibitions  until  the  discrepancy  was 
corrected.  US.  district  courts  would  Have 
jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of  the  Act. 
Section  5  provides  authority  to  make  in 
spectlons  and  investigations  necessary  to  de- 
termine compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  Trade  secrets  and  similar  matter 
lurnished  to  or  discovered  by  the  .Secretary 
m  the  course  of  such  inspections  and  inves- 
'Igations  would  be  protected. 

Section  6  provides  penalties  for  violations 
oi  the  .Act  or  regulations  .ssued  thereunder. 
Manufacturers  would  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  i)f  SI  000  with  a  ma.vimum  of  $100,000 
for  a  related  series  of  violations.  If  the  viola- 
tion was  willful,  the  manufacturer  would  be 
subject  to  a  criminal  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  SIO.OOO  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both  Other  persons 
violating  provisions  of  the  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions would  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
>500.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 


compromise  any  cm!  penally  lor  an  amount 
to  be  Jetfr. limed  by  him 

Section  7  provides  br.iad  aull^ority  for  the 
Se.retary  t)  make  u-e  of  qualified  public  or 
prliate  agencies  .r  ^rganizitions  in  exercis- 
ing h^s  respon£lbil,tieo  undq/  section  J  of  the 
Act 

SeU.on  8  provides  troad  authority  to  the 
Secret_r,-  tj  issue  regulations  containing 
stand  irds  icr  State  b.ating  safely  ;.rogr«ms 
and  to  approve  .-t.ite  boating  salety  programs 
complying  with  t'le  ytantirirds  The  iectii  ii 
wou.d  permit  ih?  secret. :ry  to  waive  his 
si.^nd.  rjs  fcr  a.  re.-soaable  time  lor  InnovK- 
t  ;e  Stale  pngrin:s  if  bo.iiing  s;ilpty  wcul.J 
be  enhanced  o,-  tiie  waiver.  A  St.te  boating 
safety  prograni  ■ubmiiied  itr  approval  under 
Ihis  section  w.  u'd  be  requ.red  to  designate 
the  Stale  authority  or  age.icy  which  will  i.d- 
minlster  the  program  and  to  indicate  th..t 
such  inlormil.on  and  rep:rts  us  the  Secre- 
t  ry  m.gnt  rs-iuir.-  would  be  lurni'hed 

ie-:n;i  9  pro. ides  the  basis  up.in  which 
fiiiiJs  vioulJ  be  if.pcr  loned  t.:.  cligib  e  States 
(inder  a  ^ranl-in-aid  i.r.)gr.  m.  Filty  percent 
of  tie  iunds  available  would  be  apportioned 
o  I  tlie  basis  of  ii.utorboat  registration  The 
rem  lining  hfty  percent  would  be  apportioned 
after  taking  into  account  the  extent  to  which 
w_t?rs  of  a  St  te  ..re  used  b;,  boats  irom  out- 
s  de  the  btcte.  ihe  need  n  undertake  inno- 
v;tl\e  State  pr^t,r_ms.  and  the  tlnancril 
needs  of  the  State.<^  Additional  provisions  <J 
the  section  would  1 1  i  define  eligible  StUes  as 
those  which  h.4\e  an  approved  St  ite  boating 
?  'fety  program  ur  have  rubmitted  such  a 
program  fur  approval.  (2)  permit  funds  ap- 
p  irtloned  to  a  State  t.:i  be  available  lor  two 
ye.-rs.  and  i3l  set  the  max'rnum  of  the  Fed- 
eral amount  apportioned  to  a  State  at 
seventy-live  p?rcent  of  the  cost  of  the  State 
boating  safeiv   program. 

Secticv  1(1  pro.iJes  for  the  payment  of  ap- 
portioned funds  to  the  eligible  States  Thp 
Secretary  must  estimate  lor  each  calend.ir 
quarter  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  the 
State  for  that  quarter  and  pay  that  amount 
adjusted  for  anv  differences  rcstilting  from 
previous  estimates  The  section  al.-o  sets  forth 
circumstances  under  which  the  Secretary 
may  stop  payments  to  a  State.  Finally,  the 
section  .luthorizes  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish by  regulation  such  .iccounting,  budget- 
ing, and  other  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  11  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  lor  fiscal  year  1969.  and  such 
amounts  as  necessary  lor  future  fiscal  ve.irs. 
fc>r  the  purpose  o:  making  grants  to  States 
to  meet  part  ul  ihe  costs  of  State  boatniit 
salety  programs 

.S'ect!07j  12  auth..rizes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  existing  .  ommittees  and  organiza- 
tions interested  ;n  boating  and  boating 
safety  and  to  establish  representative  boat- 
ing safety  committees.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  .ind  assist  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  private  industry,  and 
other  interested  persons  to  increase  boating 
safety. 

Section  13  cites  the  Act  as  the  •Recrea- 
tional Boat  Safetv  Act  of  1968". 


S.  3016— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  MARITIME  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriatioms  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Last  year,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
requiring  annual  authorization  of  the 
program  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  this 
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bill  is  the  first  such  authorization  bill 
required  under  the  new  legislation. 

The  annual  authorization  legislation 
enacted  last  year  arose  because  we  be- 
iie\ed  that  this  would  enhance  the  con- 
cern and  attention  that  must  be  paid  to 
our  pre.sent  maritime  difficulties.  We 
inu.st  undertake  a  vastly  expanded  effort 
in  the  maritime  field  if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  defen.se  posture,  protect  our  econ- 
omy, and  correct  our  balance-of-pay- 
nient.';  deficit. 

Mr  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
l')gether  with  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
.statement  of  the  purjxi.se.s  and  provisions 
ol  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
iniately  referred i  and.  without  objection. 
the  bill,  letter,  and  statement  of  purposes 
and  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  printed 
ia  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  'S.  30161  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Macnuson.  by  request,  was 
leceived.  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  1 

S.  :iOI6 

Be  it  eiiactPd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
f:epresevtatiirs  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
Anerira  tn  Congrr^^  a:^^evtb'ed.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  Iimlt.ition  as  the  appro- 
pr..ition  act  may  provide  f.^r  the  tise  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  i.,r  the  fiscal  year 
I'ttiy.  as  follows: 

lai  acquisition,  con.st ruction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
feiiture-s  li'.cldent  to  the  construction,  re- 
consiruction,  nr  reconditioning  of  ships. 
$119,800,000: 

il))  piiyment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
oprratme-differential   subsidy,   $206,000,0001 

(c)  expenses  neccssitry  lor  research  and  de- 
\elopment  activities  i  including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations),  $6,700,000; 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses.  $5,279,000; 

(e)  Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academv  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
J5. 177.000;  and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
.Schools.  $1,900,000. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  purposes 
and  provisions  of  the  bill,  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  are  as  follows; 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  January  31. 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate.  i 

Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Presidemt:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  blU  'To  authorize  ap- 
propriations lor  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,"  and  four 
copies  of  a  Statement  of  Purp^ase  and  Need 
in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
;he  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  cbjec- 
ti.)n  to  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program  and  that  enactment  would 
b?  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerelv  yours. 

Howard  J.  Samuels, 
.\cting  Secretary  cf  Commerce. 


Statement  of  the  Purposes  and  Provisions 
OF  THE  Bill  To  Authorize  Appropriations 
FOR  Certain  Maritime  Programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce 

On  September  5,  1967,  P.L.  90  81  was 
signed  by  the  President.  That  public  law 
provided  that  after  December  111,  1967  there 
were  authorized  to  be  appropriated  lor  cer- 
tain maritime  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  only  such  sums  as  the  Cijn- 
gress  may  specifically  authorize  by  law 

The  bill  authorizes  specific  amounts  lor 
those  activities  listed  in  PL  uu-81  lor  whicli 
the  Department  of  Commerce  proposes  to 
seek  appropriations  during  fiscal  year  19(3y. 
The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  contained  in  tlie  Department's 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  year  1969.  A 
short  justification  for  the  various  items  m 
the  draft  bill  follows: 

skip  construction.  CONSTRUr  nON-DIFFEREN- 
TIAL  subsidy,  and  COST  OF  NATION.VL  UEFENSE 
FEATURES 

Funds  authorized  to  Ije  approjiriated  un- 
der this  heading  would  provide  lor  the  pay- 
ment of  construction-diTerential  .sub.sldv 
and  national  defense  allowances  on  replace- 
ment vessels  constructed  for  service  on  es- 
sentia! toreign  trade  rout°s  by  .«'.ibsidized 
United  States  operators.  In  addition,  these 
Iunds  will  provide  for  the  actjuisition  of  ships 
replaced  by  and  traded  m  on  newly  c  ,ii- 
structed  vessels  and  for  the  exj,enses  i:.^.=o- 
clated  with  placing  these  replaced  cp.^sels  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  Finally. 
funds  for  the  ndminlstration  of  the  ship  con- 
struction program  are  included 

The  total  authorization  under  this  lieiuiir.s 
IS  .$119,800,000  and  the  budget  will  propose 
transfer  to  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  ap- 
propriation for  administrative  .'-iipport  of 
not  to  exceed  i3  150,000  and  for  transfer  'o 
the  appropriation  for  reserve  fleet  expenses 
of  not  to  exceed  .$700  000.  Tins  latter  tran.s- 
ler  would  be  in  addition  to  the  sum  author- 
ized in  the  bill  for  reserve  fleet  expenses 
which  is  discussed  below 

OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL    .SUE.SIDIES 

The  appropriation  authorized  under  this 
heading  would  provide  for  liquidation  ^f 
subsidy  obligations  incurred  under  perma- 
nent contract  authority  to  ship  operators  in 
order  to  maintain  a  United  States  merchant 
fleet  in  support  of  Unit»d  btatjs  foreign 
commerce  and  capable  of  .serving  ii.=  a  naval 
auxiliary  in  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
The  program  Is  designed  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  cer- 
tain expenses  (wages  and  subsistence  of 
crew,  insurance,  vessel  maintenance  and  re- 
pair) and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  same 
items  if  the  ships  were  operated  under  for- 
eign registry.  The  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  item  is  S206,000,000 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  heading  are  intended  to  finance  Mar.Ad 
projects  designed  to  improve  the  competitive 
I>osition  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
while  reducing  the  Government's  share  of 
the  costs  of  its  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance.  Major  categories  within  the 
appropriation  are:  directed  research,  dealing 
with  the  adaptation  of  known  technology 
concepts  to  problems  of  the  marine  industry; 
advanced  concepts,  providing  for  long-range 
research  into  new  merchant  marine  concepts. 
In  addition,  the  appropriation  under  this 
heading  will  finance  the  operation  of  the 
N.S.  Savannah  as  well  as  reimbursement  to 
the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  appropriation 
for  expenses  applicable  to  Research  and  De- 
velopment activities.  The  authorization  for 
this  appropriation  is  $6,700,000  of  which  the 
budget  will  propose  S3. 400. 000  for  operation 
of  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah  and  $931,000 
for  transfer  to  the  appropriation  for  'Sal- 
aries and  Expenses"  to  cover  administrative 
expenses.  Further,  transfers  from  this  ap- 
propriation  are    authorized    to    the    "t'essel 


Operations  Revolving  Fund  "  to  cover  losses 
resulting  from  expenses  of  experimental  .-hip 
operations, 

KFSERVE    fl.tRT    EXPENSES 

Funds  are  provided  under  this  actnuy  lor 
the  [jre.'ervation  and  security  of  priority 
inerc!-iant  ships  maintained  for  irational  de- 
fense [jurposes  ..\dditionally,  security  is  pro- 
vided lor  those  ships  not  of  a  high  priority 
nature  awaiting  >nle. 

This  activity  is  one  of  three  limltstlons 
under  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  appro- 
priation $5,279,000  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  as 
noted  above  under  the  heading  Ship  Con- 
.struction.  Construction-Differential  Sub- 
sidy, and  Cost  of  National  Defense  Features 
not  to  exceed  $700,000  may  be  transferred 
from    funds   appropriated   thereunder. 

mariti.me  training 

Funds  under  this  appropriation  heading 
provide  lor  a  program  of  training  of  cadets 
lor  service  a-s  officers  in  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine,  A  four-year  tr.-^ining 
course,  including  one  year  of  sea-duty  is  de- 
siuned  to  qualify  graduat.es  for  licenses  as 
mercliant   marine   deck   or   engine   officers. 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  un- 
t.er  thi.=  heading  is  85,177  000  of  whirl;  the 
budge*^  will  propose  that  $2500  be  .ivailable 
for  contingencies  for  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy.  In  addition,  the  budget  will 
pr  .pose  a  limitation  on  the  average  yearly 
cost  per  c'idet  of  uniform  and  text  book  al- 
lowances of  $475.  The  budget  further  will 
propose  th.it  this  appropriation  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expen.ses  incurred  m  support 
.if  .ictivlties  financed  from  other  .ippropria- 
tlons. 

.STATE     .MARINE     SCHOOL.S 

Funds  under  this  appropriation  are  in- 
tended to  provide  Federal  as.sistance  to  par- 
ticipating states  for  the  training  ■>{  cadets 
as  officers  m  the  merchant  marine.  The  .is- 
sistince  IS  in  the  form  i.f  direct  grants  to 
the  .State's;  allowances  to  cadets  f.ir  uni- 
forms, tox'books,  .ind  subsistence;  .ind  for 
repairs  to  Federal  Training  ships  on  l<>.nn  to 
the   sciiools. 

The  authoriZrituiii  lor  this  purpose  Is 
M  900.000.  The  budget  will  propose  that 
f625,U00  be  earmarked  for  maintenance  and 
repair?  of  Federal  training  .'^hips  on  loan  to 
the  schools  and  $1,275,000  be  earmarked  for 
diro'-t  grants  and  allowances  n  cadet,s 


S.  3017— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
CHANGE  MAXIMUM  RATE  OF  IN- 
TEREST ON  LOANS  INSURED  UN- 
DER TITLE  XI  OF  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Secretan,-  of 
Commerce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  chanae  the  provision  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  permit- 
ted on  loaiis  and  mortgages  insured  un- 
der title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Actlna  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  statement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill,  letter,  and  .statement  of  provi- 
sions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S  3017'  to  change  the  pro- 
vision wi:h  respect  to  the  maximum  rate 
of  interest  permitted  on  loans  and  mort- 
i'ages  insured  under  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
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chant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3017 

Be  If  ersacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprt'tentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  section 
1104(a)  I  5i  C'f  the  Merch.-in'  Mir'.ne  Act.  1936. 
as  amended,  is  .^mended  to  read  .is  follows 

"(5i  Shall  .secure  bonds  notes,  or  other  ob- 
ligations bearing  interest  (exd'.islve  of  pre- 
mium charges  for  Insunince.  .»nd  service 
charges  if  anv)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such 
per  cent'.i.Ti  per  .^nnum  on  the  principal  obli- 
gation oritstanding  as  the  .Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
Into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  m.irket  for  .«lmilar  loans 
and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  Depttrtment  of 
Commerce  ' 

The  letter  and  statement  of  provi- 
sions presented  by  Mr  M.acnusgn,  are  as 
follows : 

The  ?rcRET\RY  of  Commeh(e 
Washington,  D  C    n>-cember  20.  1367. 

Hon.  HfBEIT  H    HfMPHREY. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Wafhingtcm.  D  C 

Deab  Mr  PRrsiDENT'  Submitted  herewith 
are  four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "Ti  change 
the  provision  with  respect  to  the  maximum 
rate  uf  Interest  permitted  on  loans  and  mort- 
gages Insured  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  .\c:.  1936  "  The  accompanying  state- 
ment of  purposes  and  provisions  explains  the 
changes  the  bill  would  make  In  existing  law 
ai'.d  the  need  for  enactment  of  the  bill 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  there  la 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration  3  program, 
sincerely  yours. 

Ai.Ex.*NDER  B    Trowbridge, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

ST.\TEMENT   of    the    Pr.1U>OSE3    AND    PROVISIONS 

r    THE    BaL    To    Change    the    PROvasioN 
With    Respfct   to    the    Maxima  m    Rate   op 

iNTt-RE.ST    PFRMrmrD    ON     LiiANS    AND    MORT- 

GAcrs    Ivs'-i,::d    tlN-nFR    TrrtE    XI     jf    t'ie 

Mmichant  Marine  Act   rJ:36 

Section  ll04i  aiiS)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  pr'..vlde8  that  to  be  eligible  for 
mLTtgaije  Insurance  a  sh.p  mortgage  must, 
am.ong  :>ther  requirements,  secure  bonds, 
notes  jr  other  obligations  bearing  Interest 
(exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  insur.mcei 
at  a  rate  not  t-j  exceed  5  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  unp>aid  principal  baliicce  or 
not  to  exc-eed  6  per  ■.en turn  per  j.nnum  on 
such  twUnce  if  the  S€«r>?tary  of  Cemmerce 
find-s  that  m  certain  areas  or  under  special 
circimaatances  the  mortgage  or  leading 
market  ggmAnda  It. 

By  reference  to  section  1104' a i  '5i,  section 
1104  bii6t  places  the  s.tme  requirement  on 
loan:-  with  respect  to  t.ne  m.iximum  interest 
rate  if  they  are  to  be  eligible  for  Insur-tnce, 
This  refers  to  luano  which  are  m:ule  to 
fl:ian.-e  construction  oi  the  ship  and  which 
precede  the  mortgage  which  is  placed  on  the 
ship  after  the  ship  is  completed. 

The  bill  would  ame.^U  section  1104(a)  (5i 
'.. '  substitute  tor  the  5  and  6  f>erc«n:  maxi- 
rn'ouLs  a  provisi jm  that  the  interest  rate  shall 
not  exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary jf  Commerce  to  t>e  reasonable.  taXlng 
Into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 
and  the  risks  cwsumed  oy  the  Dep.irtment 
of  Comnierce  U.'ider  tius  language,  there 
cuuld  be  clrcun.st.i.nces  under  which  the 
rate  determined  by  tiie  Secret.iry  to  be 
reaaonable  would  exceed  6  percent 

-Since  November  1966  th^  Department  has 
approved  interest  rates  under  the  t«rms  of 
the  existing  law  as  follows 


Date 
Interest  rate:  Approved 

5  73  f)ercent November  17.  1966 

5  10  percent February  1.  1967 

.5  50  percent _ March  20.  1967 

5  50  percent April  Jl.  1967 

5  40  percent  _ May  25.  1967 

6  00  percent June  28,  1967 

6.00  percent August  10,  1967 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  has 
applications  for  mortgage  and  loan  insurance 
totaling  S2.i2.0O2  000  for  45  ships  and  691 
barges  which  are  tn  be  built  by  private  own- 
ers with  privately  generated  funds  to  up- 
grade and  modernize  the  American  merchant 
marine  Under  exl.stlng  law,  if  the  market 
should  require  a  rate  of  Interest  higher  than 
6  percent,  the  Department  could  not  Insure 
these  loans  and  mortgages  and  the  vessels 
therefore  could  not  be  built 

Companies  with  plans  to  build  ships  do  not 
want  to  take  the  risk  that  the  Department 
will  be  unable  to  provide  title  XI  Insurance 
because  of  the  demand  for  r.ites  In  excess  of 
6  :  .  If  the  ceiling  were  removed,  the  Depart- 
ment could  negotiate  freely  without  the 
restraint  caused  by  the  celling  .uid  the  pres- 
sure on  the  operator,  who  is  wllllnc;  to  pay 
the  price  of  high  rates  for  .issuraiice  that  fi- 
nancing win  be  available  when  needed. 


S  3019— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  A  FAIR  DRAFT  POLICY 
FOR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  STU- 
DENTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  clarify  the  mili- 
tary draft  status  of  students  who  attend 
community  and  junior  colleges 

This  measure  would  accord  impartial 
treatment  to  those  full-time  students  at 
luch  institutions  who  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  does  not  lead  to  a  bache- 
lor's degree. 

Corrective  legislation  of  this  nature 
is  needed,  Mr  President,  particularly  in 
view  of  a  rulin?  issued  by  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  last  August 
9  At  that  time.  General  Hershey  de- 
clared that  only  students  who  are  en- 
rolled in  programs  leadint;  to  a  bachelor  .s 
degree  can  qualify  for  the  standard  stu- 
dent— II -S — deferment. 

Under  his  new  policy,  thousands  of 
nondegree  J-year  college  students  across 
:he  Nation  have  been  barred  from  stu- 
dent deferment 

By  segregating  bachelor's  degree  stu- 
dents from  other  full-time  students 
whose  rour.ses  do  not  lead  to  a  bach- 
elor, the  new  regulation  raises  .seri- 
ous questions  of  equity:  and  It  threatens, 
to  undermine  tlie  role  of  the  2-year  col- 
lege in  American  education. 

Mr  President,  let  me  outline  the  prob- 
lem in  greater  detail. 

The  present  precarious  draft  position 
of  the  nonde«ree  student  at  a  commu- 
nity college  results  from  two  recent  ad- 
ministrative actions. 

On  August  9. 1967.  the  Selective  Service 
System  issued  a  bulletin  declaring  that: 
Local  boards  may  consider  for  Class  II-A 
"hose  registrants  who  are  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  that  will  not  le.ad  to  a 
bacnlaureate  degree  This  will  place  such 
registrants  m  the  same  category  as  appren- 
tices and  other  trainees. 

Under  the  new  policy,  the  student  de- 
ferment is  made  applicable  only  to  Indi- 
viduals enrolled  in  programs  leading  to 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  Generally 
speaking,  under  this  policy,  only  liberal 


arts  candidates  at  community  colleges 
are  eligible  for  student  draft  deferment. 
Other  students  may  be  considered  for 
class  II-A.  which  is  an  occupational 
deferment. 

But.  becau.se  of  more  recent  changes 
in  the  regulations  which  control  occu- 
pational deferments,  the  class  II-A  cate- 
gory has  now  emerged  as  a  local  option 
with  no  link  to  coherent  national  stand- 
ards. On  Pebruarv'  16,  General  Hershey 
recommended,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  that  only 
graduate  students  in  the  health  profes- 
.slons  be  automatically  classified  II-A  on 
a  national  policy  basis.  As  a  result,  local 
draft  boards  have  almost  total  discretion 
in  determining  who.  In  addition  to  the 
medical  students,  may  be  eligible  for 
occupational  deferment.  The  judgment 
of  the  local  draft  board  Is  supposed  to 
be  based  on  a  showing  of  "essential  com- 
munity need  " 

In  the  proce.ss  of  revising  the  regula- 
tions, the  lont:-established  lists  of  essen- 
tial activities  and  critical  occupations 
have  been  abolished.  Except  for  persons 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  local  draft 
boards  are  no  longer  guided  by  a  uniform 
set  of  recommendations  on  granting  oc- 
cupational deferments. 

The  effect  of  the  two  announcement^ 
is  to  place  the  nondegree  student  In 
double  jeopardy  In  conti'ast  to  the  lib- 
eral arts  candidate,  who  receives  the 
standard  II-S  student  deferment,  the  vo- 
cational student  may  or  may  not  be 
cla.ssifled  II-A^and  even  in  the  latter 
case,  his  status  is  at  best  tenuous. 

Even  prior  to  the  elimination  of  the 
occupational  lists,  local  boards  were  ap- 
plying General  Hershey's  AuRU.«t  9  reg- 
ulation differently  from  State  to  State 
and  from  city  to  city.  Such  variations 
underscore  the  uncertainties  and  iwten- 
tial  hazards  for  students  classified  as 
II-A.  as  distinguished  from  II-S. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
tluit  a  liberal  arts  student  who  enrolls  at 
a  2-year  community  college  will  go  on  to 
earn  a  bachelor's  degree.  Yet.  under 
present  regulations,  his  student  defer- 
ment depends  on  such  an  assumption. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  understood 
that,  prior  to  the  August  ruling,  nonde- 
gree students  were  normally  granted  the 
regular  student  deferment  by  the  Na- 
tion's 4.000  draft  boards. 

The  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  chosen  to  base  his  discrimi- 
natory August  regulation  on  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  1967  Military-  Draft  Act.  In 
attempting  to  justify  the  order.  General 
Her.shey  wrote  me  as  follows: 

with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  PL 
90-40,  .  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  and  Its  legislative  history  clearly 
discloses  that  in  writing  section  6(h)(1), 
the  Congress  intended  only  degree  candi- 
dates to  be  deferred  under  that  section. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  point  does  not  sup- 
port such  a  conclusion. 

Indeed,  the  record  reveals  no  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  to  exclude  non- 
degrt>e  students  from  receiving  the  stu- 
dent deferment  There  was  no  specific 
reference  to  the  draft  status  of  students 
attending  community  and  junior  col- 
leges, either  in  the  committee  reports  or 
in  the  floor  debate. 
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The  House  report  came  closest  to 
clarifying  the  draft  position  of  2-year 
students,  by  specifying  that  the  under- 
graduate student  deferment  should  con- 
tinue to  apply  until  an  individual 
achieves  his  "first  professional  degree." 
Because  an  associate  professional  degree 
is  attainable  after  2  years  of  college,  the 
relevant  sections  of  the  House  report 
actually  support  an  interpretation  of 
student  deferment  policy  embracing  the 
2-year  student,  rather  than  excluding 
him  as  General  Hershey  has  directed. 

The  Senate  report  is  silent  on  this  is- 
sue. In  contrast  to  the  Senate,  the  House 
appeared  to  be  insistent  upon  setting 
forth  a  firm,  statutory  policy  on  under- 
graduate student  deferments.  However, 
certain  implications  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Senate  report,  particularly  as  the  re- 
Ijort  lelates  student  deferments  to  defer- 
ments for  apprentices.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that: 

If  student  deferments  are  to  be  continued, 
the  Committee  believes  that  apprentices 
should  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  defer- 
ment under  conditions  no  more  restrictive 
than  those  applicable  to  undergraduate  col- 
lege deferments. 

Obviously,  the  committee  considered 
apprentices  as  important  to  the  national 
interest  as  college  students.  That  being 
the  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
comniittee  con.s'dered  nondegree,  voca- 
tional students  any  less  essential.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Senate  report  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  bachelor's  degree 
candidate  and  the  nondegree  2-year 
student — preferring,  like  the  House,  to 
settle  for  the  all-embracing  term,  under- 
graduate college  student. 

The  language  of  the  statute  itself  does 
not  justify  the  distinction  which  General 
Hershey  has  drawn  in  his  directive.  The 
relevant  provision  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  shall,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  pre.'-cribe.  provide  for 
the  deferment  from  training  and  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  per-t-ons  satisfactorily 
pursuing  a  full-time  cour.'^e  of  instruction 
iit  a  college,  university,  or  similar  in.';titutlon 
^>l  learning  ...  A  deferment  granted  to  any 
person  under  authority  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  continue  until  such  person  com- 
pletes the  requirements  for  his  baccalau- 
reate degree,  fails  to  pursue  satisfactorily  a 
full-time  course  of  instruction,  or  attains 
the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  his  birth,   whichever  first  occurs. 

Under  his  interpretation.  General 
Hershey  seems  to  be  saying  that  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges  are  not  "col- 
leges" or  "similar  institutions  of  learn- 
ing."  Yet,  such  an  interpretation  is  hard- 
ly logical,  and  makes  no  sense.  If  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges  are  not  "col- 
leges." under  the  terms  of  the  act,  then 
certainly  they  must  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory of  "similar  institutions  of  learning." 
Otherwise,  the  latter  phrase  is  a  mean- 
ingless, verbal  indulgence. 

Furthermore,  the  second  sentence — 
the  so-called  throwback  provision — does 
not  exclude  the  non-degree  student  from 
entitlement  to  a  student  deferment.  And, 
yet.  that  is  the  inference  which  the  Se- 
lective Senice  System  insists  upon  wean- 
ing from  the  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
legislative  history  because  it  clearly  re- 


futes the  argument  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  that  Congress  intended  the 
discriminatory  application  of  the  draft 
law  decreed  by  General  Hershey.  Instead, 
I  am  convinced  that  his  new  policy  is 
based  upon  a  faulty  interpretation  of  the 
law  and  the  legislative  historj-. 

Mr.  President,  the  rapid  development 
of  the  2-year  Institution  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  funds  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
■Vocational  Education  Act,  In  1967  alone. 
75  new  community  colleges  were  opened. 
Since  1965,  they  have  been  started  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  one  a  week. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  2-year 
college  has  helped  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  many  thousands  of  young 
people  who  do  not  wish,  or  who  are  un- 
able, to  embark  upon  a  4-year  BA  degree 
program.  To  treat  such  individuals  as 
nonstudents  under  our  draft  laws  is  de- 
grading and  inequitable. 

Moreover,  the  new  draft  ruling  contra- 
dicts the  whole  thrust  of  Federal  and 
State  policy  in  this  field  during  the  past 
several  years.  It  is  a  step  backward  in  our 
endeavor  to  upgrade  and  expand  the  rcle 
of  vocational  education. 

One  might  even  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned,  the 
right  hand  does  not  seem  to  knov,-  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing.  The  administra- 
tion is  expending  fimds  to  expand  2-ycar 
colleges — and  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
claims a  policy  which  discriminates 
against  students  who  enroll  in  their 
courses. 

In  his  recent  message  on  education. 
President  Johnson  said: 

A  high  school  diploma  should  not  be  a 
ticket  to  frustration. 

We  must  do  more  to  improve  vocational 
education  programs.  We  must  help  hleh 
schools,  vocational  schcxils,  technical  Insti- 
tutes and  community  colleges  to  modernize 
their  programs,  to  experiment  with  new  ap- 
proaches to  Job  training. 

I  endorse  the  President's  emphasis  on 
education  at  the  community  college  level. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Selective  Service 
System  takes  a  different  view. 

The  manpower  crisis  in  America  today 
Is  a  harrowing  paradox:  jobs  go  unfilled 
everywhere,  but  there  are  3  million  Amer- 
icans unemployed.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a  man- 
power shortage  in  the  midst  of  an  over- 
abundant labor  pool. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  Is  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunity  for  post-high- 
school  training.  I  believe  that  young 
people  who  are  being  educated  to  acquire 
a  needed  skill  are  just  as  important  to 
the  Nation  as  many  who  are  pursuing  a 
liberal  arts  degree.  Their  claim  to  stu- 
dent status  is  as  sound  and  valid  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national  interest 
as  Is  the  claim  of  the  liberal  arts  candi- 
date. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
recent  article  by  Dr.  James  B.  Conant 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  January  13.  1968.  Dr.  Conant.  describ- 
ing what  he  termed  "The  End  of  Ortho- 
doxy," wrote: 

Tcxlay,  unlike  twenty  year.=  ago.  the  words 
"college  student"  do  not  necessarily  mpan  a 
youth  enrolled  in  a  four  year  Institution.  .  .  . 


I  raise  here  an  old  question:  why  four 
years?  why  not  two? 

I  suggest  that  all  who  are  responsible  for 
employment  policy  consider  .  .  .  de-emphaslz- 
ing  the  B.A. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  today  recognizes  an  already 
established  fact:  the  great  variety  of 
postsecondary  education  in  America  to- 
day has  blurred  the  traditional  signifi- 
cance of  the  baccalaureate  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr.  Conant  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  copies  of 
several  letters,  and  the  text  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  article,  and  letters  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3019 1  to  amend  .section 
G'hi  of  the  Military  I'eleclive  Service 
Act  of  1967  in  order  to  clarify  the  de- 
ferment status  of  persons  pursuing  fiill- 
time  cour.ses  of  training  at  jimior  or 
community  colleges,  and  ior  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Grifun  'for 
himself  and  Mr.  U.\tt  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Scrviics.  and  or- 
dered to  be  piinted  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3019 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Scvate  and  House  of 
Represenlatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  m  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
6(h)  (1)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  (50  App.  use.  456(h)  (IM  is 
amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
■'baccalaureate  degree,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "baccalaureate  degree 
(or.  In  the  case  of  a  person  not  a  candidate 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  who  Is  enrolled 
in  a  program  which  Is  normally  completed 
in  less  than  four  years,  until  such  person 
completes  the  requirements  of  such  pro- 
gram),"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
"As  used  in  this  subsection,"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "As  used  in 
this  subsection  d)  the  term  'similar  insti- 
tution" Includes  junior  and  community  col- 
leges, and  (2)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  President  shall  de- 
termine whether  or  not  persons  satisfac- 
torily pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  a  professional,  scientific,  or  technical 
Institution  which  furnishes  education  or 
training  at  or  above  the  secondary  school 
level  should  be  granted  deferments  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces: 
and  he  is  authorized,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide 
for  the  deferment  under  this  paragraph  of 
any  category  or  categories  of  such  per.sons 
he  determines  should  be  granted  defer- 
ments." 

The  article  and  letters,  presented  by 
Mr.  Griffin,  are  as  follows: 

The  End  of  Orthodoxy 
(By  James  B.  Conant) 

Dr.  'Vandersllce  has  pointed  out  a  number 
of  important  ways  in  which  industry  can 
help  educational  institutions,  and  vice  versa. 
I  am  sure  all  university  presidents,  either 
active  or  in  emeritus  status  as  I  am.  must 
have  cheered  his  opening  remarks  about 
money.  Certainly  the  private  colleges  des- 
perately need  increased  financial  support 
from  companies.  Certainly  those  concerned 
with    publicly    supported    schools,    colleges. 
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and  universities  must  welcome  Dr  V'ander- 
sMce's  statement  that  Industry  should  sup- 
port a  broiiderilnK  ^'f  the  tax  base  for  educa- 
tion In  the   United  States 

In  commentin(f  on  hi>  reference  to  higher 
trfxes.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptinon  to  insert 
n  w'>rd  m  favor  of  a  bit  of  heresy  A  year 
ai?o.  In  a  second  report  it  interested  citizens 
on  the  Comprehensive  Hl(;h  School."  I  pre- 
sented da"ui  which  sh.jw  the  startling  lacK  of 
equality  r>f  educational  opportunity  between 
'lie  schimi  district  and  another  Few  people 
realize  the  almost  accidental  way  our  public 
schools  are  financed  Adjacent  districts  may 
differ  In  their  taxable  resources  by  several 
fold  As  Ion?  as  local  real  estate  t,ixes  carry 
a  large  share  of  the  cost,  such  dlfTerencea 
are  reflected  in  the  expenditures  per  pupil 

I  have  slowlv  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a  radical  rethinking  of  the  financing 
of  our  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  Is  overdue  and  that  in  each  state 
the  entire  financial  responsibility  should  b« 
that  of  the  state  and  not  the  local  school 
d.. strict  My  conclusion  would  be  the  same 
m  regard  to  the  rapidly  expanding  two-year 
c  'mmunlty  or  Junior  college 

On  his  second  poln'  -the  way  In  which 
Industry  can  advise  state  and  local  school 
svstems  about  the  kind  f  graduates  it  can 
use -I  win'<Ttip  over  the  ■.  exing  but  all  im- 
portant question  of  jobs  for  the  dls<idvan- 
taged  m  our  large  cities  and  address  myself 
to  industry's  relation  to  college  students 
Today,  unake  twenty  vears  ago,  the  words 
college  student"  do  not  necessarily  mean  a 
yo'ith  enrolled  in  a  four-year  institution 
In  many  states,  the  expansion  of  the  local 
two-year  ctllege  has  been  phenomenal,  ty 
1974  nearly  a  third  of  all  college  freshmen 
will    b«  enrolled   In   two-year  Institutions. 

Before  World  War  I.  many  a  member  of 
the  academic  C'.>mmunlty — professor  or  ad- 
ministrator— felt  impelled  to  do  his  or  her 
part  to  Impress  on  employers  the  importance 
of  a  college  educition  As  a  consequence,  we 
find  a  half  century  later  that  the  phrases 
"well  educated"  and  "the  holder  of  a  bach- 
elor's decree'  are  'reared  as  synonymous. 
Four  years'  exposure  to  full-time  formal 
education  has  come  to  be  accepted  by  the 
business  comjnunity  .vs  a  prerequisite  for 
mmy  types  of  employment  I  raise  here  an 
old  ques'lon     Why  four  vears.   why  not  two'' 

I  challenge  the  vaJlduv  of  the  widelv  ac- 
cepted pr-mis?  about  post-high  school  ed- 
ucation for  two  reasons.  First,  because  the 
pa"ern  of  public  higher  education  is  in 
process  of  rapid  and  drastic  change  And 
secondly,  because  some,  a:  least,  amon^  -he 
present  college  generation  are  thoroughly 
d:.=^atlsrted  with  their  lot 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  as  a  guest — a 
R  p  Van  Winkle  from  'he  distant  past — a 
series  of  pane!  discussions  on  "Goals  for 
An-^ertcan  Higher  Education  "  Two  of  the 
speakers  represented  college  student  organi- 
zations. If  their  evidence  has  any  validity, 
they  and  their  contemporaries  were  far 
from  cer'ain  as  'o  w^hy  they  had  entered 
college  One  said  that  ail  his  contemporaries 
iir-»ed  that  the  education  they  were  pursu- 
i::^  w.i£  'without  purpose  "  Could  not  such 
t  -ituation  have  arisen  at  least  in  part  be- 
:•.;>*  *he  length  of  a  span  of  years  has 
come  to  be  the  measure  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion'' Does  not  our  present  pattern,  which 
Involves  a  high-prestige  value  for  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  postpone  too  long  entry  Into 
a  signlflcant  career  for  many  vauths?  I  sug- 
ge,^t  that  all  who  are  responsible  for  em- 
ployment policy  consider  emphasizing  the 
two-vear  associate  of  arts  degree  and  de- 
emphislzlng  the  B.A 

I  call  attention  to  the  role  of  industry  In 
influencing  young  people  in  the  commu- 
nity college  who  have  to  decide  what  they 
should  do  on  compietiin  of  the  two-year 
course.  The  role  of  guidance  and  counseling 
is  now  shifting  from  the  high  school  to  the 


community  college  The  leaders  of  bu.slness 
can  help  the  two-year  colleges  by  sympathetic 
understanding  and  friendly  counsel  This  is 
not  a  new  Job.  but  one  whose  Importance 
gains  with  every  year 

F^.(^r^  CoMMnNfrr  Junior  CotLEcr. 

F.'inf    \t,rh      January  i'    1968 
Hon    Robert  P    ORirriN 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa'fhxngton    D  C 

De.*r  .Senator  GRrrriN  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  aware  of  General  Hershey's  ruling  cover- 
ing occupational  and  non-tran%rer  students 
at  community  colleges  He  has  indicated 
that  these  students  should  not  be  classified 
11-3  This  Ls  a  discriminatory  action  for  it 
means  that  so-called  transfer  students  at  a 
community  college  can  be  classified  ;us  II-S 
and  occupational  students  at  the  same  col- 
lege taking  the  same  courses  cannot  be  clas- 
sified IIS  Anv  support  that  you  can  give 
us  In  having  rhis  ruling  changed  would  be 
greaily  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Charles  Donnfilv 

P-e-^dent 

Monroe  Covnty  CoMMUNrrv  Collece. 

\tonToe.  Mich..  December  22   1967 
Senat<:)r  Robert  P    Griffin. 
Senat'-  Of:''-'  Building. 
Wattlirigton     DC 

Dear  Senator  CiRrrriN  I  am  writing  to 
enlist  your  support  In  changing  a  discrimi- 
natory practice  in  the  draft  classification  of 
college  students 

Junior-Community  college  students  en- 
rolled m  career  programs  are  presently  being 
classified  as  II  A  rather  'Jaan  the  customary 
II  S.  This  practice  does  not  seem  tf>  be  based 
on  the  sound  judgmenr  when  we  consider 
the  critical  need   for  trained   fchnlclans 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  students 
enrolled  in  career  pn^grams  should  receive 
the  same  consideration  presently  being 
given  to  students  enrolled  on  a  four-vear 
program. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  R    McDo.nalo. 
Area  Cliairman  Science-Mat'i. 

Oakland  CoMMt^Nrrr  College. 
Bloonfield  HtlU.  Midi..  December  12,  1967 
Hon.  Robert  P   GRtrriN. 
U  S    Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
\Va.-:>i  '.ngton.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  GRirrTN :  The  recent  admin- 
istrative ruling  by  General  Hershey  blatantly 
discriminates  against  the  thousands  of  voung 
students — most  of  whom  are  from  low-  ,ind 
middle-income  families,  dlsadvantasjed  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  members  of  minority 
groups — who  are  enrolled  in  occupational 
programs  which  terminate  at  the  end  of  one' 
or  two  years  and  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
bot'n  indicated  their  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  training  of  skilled  occupa- 
tional personnel  as  evidenced  by  the  passing 
of  the  .Mllecl  Health  Professions  .\ct  of  1966. 
for  exainple 

I  urge  you  to  look  carefully  into  the  Impli- 
cations of  Genera!  Hershey's  ruling  and  do 
ail  you  can  to  remedy  this  injustice  by  per- 
mitting appropriate  2-S  classifications  for 
students  enrolled  in  occupation.al  programs 
which  do  not  lead  to  a  baccalaureate  degree 

r  will  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
additional  data  In  this  regard  you  feel  might 
be  helpful 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  E  Tirrell, 

President. 


Lansing  Community  College. 
tanking.  .Vfic^i  .  Januarj/  10.  1968 
Hun   RofiFRt  P  Griffin 
U  S    Senate. 
S''narr  Ofice  Rut'ding, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  .Sfnator  Griffin  Enclosed  is  a  letter 
to  President  Johnson  concerning  the  recen' 
admlnlstr.ttlve  ruling  that  does  not  permit 
students  at  Lansing  Community  College  to 
be  classified  as  College  -Students"  with  II-S 
Selective  Service  cl.i.sslficafion 

It  is  President  Gannon's  and  my  de.'lre 
that  you  have  a  c  ipy  of  this  letter  m  yotir 
files  As  indicated  in  the  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  we  would  also  appreciate  any  ef- 
forts on  your  part  to  bring  .ibout  clarifica- 
tion of  Lt  Gen  Hershey's  ruling  or  to  have 
it  completely  \  olded 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention 
S<ncerely 

Kl-NNFIH     H     SPROULL. 

Dean.  Student  Personnel  Services. 
Philip  J   Gannon. 

President. 

MoXTCAt.M  CoMMfNITY  COILFGF 

Sidney.  Mich  .  Drccrnber  11.  1967. 
Hon   Robert  P  Grtffin. 
V  S   Srna'e 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Bob'  'Vou  perhaps  have  already  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  problems  for  com- 
munity ollege  students  which  have  trrown 
out  of  the  Selective  Service  Extension  .^ct 
passed  by  Congress  earlier  this  year 

As  vou  know,  tlie  dlflScaltles  seem  to  arl.se 
out  of  General  Hershey's  Interpretation  of 
the  wording  of  the  .ict  rather  than  nut  of 
.iny  intent  expressed  by  Congress  in  the  law. 
The  approximate  v^ordlng  reads,  in  --tTect. 
"until  he  has  completed  the  Bachelor's 
Degree"  It  is  General  Hershey's  feeling  that 
r.hls  means  that  -  nlv  students  pur'iuing  a 
baccalaureate  degree  are  eligible  to  be  .riven 
a  II-S  deferment  on  the  basis  of  college 
atterdance  Accordingly,  draft  bo.irds  irom 
all  over  the  United  States  ire  considerably 
confused  as  to  the  deferment  rlgh's  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  m  various  technical  voca- 
tional programs  jf  study  in  community  col- 
leges Some  are  granting  II-.A  occupational 
deferments  while  others  are  automatically 
throwing  'hese  >tuient.s  into  the  draft-eligi- 
ble pool  and  are  drawing  vipon  them  v^-lthout 
further   consideration   of   deferment. 

We  have  conducted  a  continuous  dialogue 
with  the  Montcalm  County  Selective  Service 
Baard  and  fully  t>elleye  that  the  conscien- 
tious members  of  'hat  body  are  considering 
each  youngster  individually.  However.  It  Is 
mv  eusss  that  they  feel  a  certain  lack  of 
direction  in  granting  deferments  to  our  occu- 
patlon;Ll  students  For  one  specific  example, 
a  voung  man  'ams  recently  drafted  while  en- 
roiled  xs  a  second  year  student  in  Automo- 
-ive  Mechanics  Others  failed  to  enroll  last 
fall  because  rhev  were  notified  that  the  .Auto- 
motive Mechanics  progr-im  did  not  entitle 
them  to  draft  deferment  and  they  would  be 
subject  to  call  In  iny  particular  month  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  were  attending 
Montcalm    Community    College. 

Throughout  the  entire  fituation.  the  oflB- 
"lais  of  Montcalm  Community  College  have 
not  overlooked  the  obligation  of  each  young 
man  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  his  country 
However,  if  deferments  are  being  granted  to 
:olleg»  students,  it  is  our  feeling  that  all 
young  men  enrolled  at  our  Institution  should 
be  'reated  on  an  equal  footing 

Last  week  the  .American  Association  of  Jun- 
ior Colleges  released  a  policy  statement  on 
^elective  service  I  have  enclosed  that  state- 
ment against  the  p:>ssibilltv  'hat  you  have 
not  yet  received  one.  It  describes  the  situa- 
tion much  better  than  I  haye  done  In  this 
letter. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  problem 
and  would  be  grateful  for  any  effort  on  vour 
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part  to  help  clarify  the  intent  of  Congrefs 
10  the  Selective  Service  officials. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  D.  Fink, 

President. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


.•s.  3020^INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  DIS- 
THES.cED  .ALIENS 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  Prc.'^ideiit,  I  join  my 
.■-cnior  colleasrue.  Senator  Pastore,  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  lor  the  I'elief  of  the  dis- 
tres.^cd  families  of  Sicily — homeless  and 
in  dire  >trait.';  as  a  result  of  the  earth- 
quake that  destroyed  their  communities 
and  evoked  the  .•sympathies  of  the  entire 
world. 

From  the  fir.'-t  in-ws  of  the  disaster  we 
i;a\e  been  m  clo.se  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion— 111  contact  With  the  uovernments 
of  Italy  and  with  t'ur  own  Government — 
and  with  the  public  relief  efforts  to  miti- 
ijate  the  .^^ufferinu. 

Notwithstanding  the  relief  assistance 
that  has  been  ;.riven  and  may  be  afforded 
tliem,  ihey  are  still  without  homes.  Be- 
cause of  the  conditions  existing  there, 
they  have  no  place  to  go. 

We  believi'  America  can  find  a  place 
lor  some  of  ihem.  We  have  arrived  at 
our  decision  not  in  haste  but  in  reasoned 
consultation  with  all  parties  concerned. 

Ten  years  aao — before  my  own  service 
m  the  Senate — .'i^enator  P.^store  reacted 
to  a  similar  situation — the  earthquakes 
m  the  Azores  in  1958. 

Senator  Pastore  sponsored  a  bill  which 
culminated  in  Public  Law  85-892,  the  act 
of  September  2,  1958,  for  the  purpose  of 
permittintT  the  admi.ssion  to  the  United 
Slates  of  the  Port.euese  nationals  dis- 
tre.s.sed  by  that  calamity  in  the  Azores. 

The  present  bill  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing IS  patterned  on  that  excellent 
public  law. 

It  would  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
3.000  special  immigrant  visas  to  persons 
in  Sicily  who  are  out  of  their  usual  place 
of  abode  because  of  natural  calamity,  are 
unable  to  return  thereto,  and  are  in 
urgent  need  of  assistance  for  the  essen- 
tials of  life. 

Such  visas  may  also  be  issued  to  their 
spouses  and  children  accompanying 
them,  without  regard  to  the  numerical 
limitation. 

No  visa  would  be  issued  under  this  bill 
if  a  regular  visa  number  was  available. 
The  aliens  encompassed  by  this  bill  would 
be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  visa 
fees. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  termination 
date  2  years  from  now:  that  is.  Januarv 
31.  1970. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of 
Senator  Pastore  and  myself  that  this  bill 
will  be  promptly  enacted. 

Time  is  of  the  essence — and  it  is  the 
propitious  hour  for  our  United  States 
again  to  demon.strate  its  true  humanity — 
its  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  in  need 
of  I'pfuge.  relief,  and  the  very  essentials 
of  life. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  leceived  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  3020'  for  the  rehef  of  cer- 
tain distressed  aliens,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pell  'for  Mr.  Pastore  and  himself),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  146— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION GRANTING  CERTAIN 
POWERS  TO  THE  KANSAS  CITY 
AREA  TRANSPORTATION  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symingto.n  ] ,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son], and  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Pearson],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  joint  re.solution 
which  would  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  certain  amendments  to  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas bi-state  compact. 

This  compact  was  agreed  to  by  the  two 
States  with  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Kansas 
City  Area  Transportation  District  and 
Kansas  City  Area  Tran.'-portation  Au- 
thority. The  authority  was  established  to 
provide  public  transit  within  the  district. 

Because  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
certain  powers  of  the  authority,  the  two 
States  have  adopted  needed  amendments 
and  congressional  consent  has  Lieen  re- 
quested. 

Representative  Bolling  is  introducing 
for  himself  and  other  affected  Repre- 
sentatives an  identical  resolution.  Our 
resolution  would  remove  any  legal  ques- 
tions as  to  the  right  and  power  of  the 
authority  to  recognize  unions  represent- 
ing its  employees,  to  deal  with  repre- 
sentatives of  employees,  to  enter  into  la- 
bor contracts,  and  to  provide  for  pen- 
sions and  other  employee  benefit.s. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  on  this  re.solution 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  146 1 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  cer- 
tain additional  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Kansas  City  Area  Transportation 
Authority  by  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri <for  himself  and  other  Senators  i. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ENTITLED  "FEDERAL 
ARCTIC  RESEARCH" 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  iS.  Res.  259';  which 
was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S,  Res,   259 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  at  a  Sen.ite 
document  a  report  entitled  "Federal  .\rclic 
Research",  prepared  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Senator  E,  L,  Bartlett,  chairman. 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Corrunittee  on  Appropriations,  by  George  A. 
Doumani.  Science  Policy  Research  Division. 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress, 

Sec,  2,  There  shall  be  printed  one  thotisand 
additional  copies  of  s-jch  document  lor  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 


COMPENSATION  OF  SL:BC0MMITTEE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  'for  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr  Dirksen  >  submitted 
a  resolution  'S.  Res.  260'  providing  for 
com!>ensation  for  mvestigatinu  .subcom- 
mittee tirijloyces,  v,  hich  was  considered 
and  agreed  to, 

'See  the  above  rr.sohition  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  which  ai)pears  under  a  separate 
headinc'.  i 


NOTICE       OF       HEARINGS— UNITED 
NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 

Mr.  CHURCH  .*?  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs  cl  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  March  27  and  28  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  47,  which  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force, 

The  concurrent  resolution  v.'as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Clapk  on  October  10, 
1967.  and  to  date  has  20  cospon.sors,  in- 
cluding myself. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  on  the 
resolution  are  requested  to  :-;et  in  touch 
with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Arthur  Kuhl.  as  soon  as  po.ssible. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a,m.  in 
room  4221,  New  Senate  Office  Buildine, 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING:  NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
Mr,  KENNEDY  of  Massachu.setts,  Mr, 
Presideiit,  I  v,i-h  to  announce  that  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Aaintc  of  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  been  authorized  to  conduit 
hearincs  on  March  5  and  6  in  room  6222, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  117. 

That  resolution,  introduced  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1967.  proposes  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  be  called  in  1970. 
approximately  one  decade  after  the  his- 
toric conference  of  January  1961.  The 
resolution  also  provides  funds  to  encour- 
age States  to  call  individual  conferences 
in  preparation  for  the  national  confer- 
ence. 

If  the  Congress  acts  early  this  year  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  117.  it  would  be 
following  approximately  the  same  time 
pattern  that  led  to  the  conference  in 
1961.  The  late  Representative  John  F. 
Fogarly.  ol  Rhode  I.sland.  introduced  leu- 
Lslation  for  that  conference  on  Januar>-  8. 
1958,  because  he  rr.ticipated  that  careful 
preparations  would  be  necessary  for  a 
successful  national  conference. 

The  March  5  and  6  hearings  will  be 
open.  Statements  from  knowledgeable 
individuals  will  be  welcome  for  our  hear- 
ing record,  I  will  also  note  that  the  hear- 
ing will  take  place  as  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging  conducts  a  regional 
conference  in  Washington.  D,C,  I  am  sure 
that  at  least  several  of  the  paiticipants 
in  that  conference  v.ill  also  be  able  to 
address  the  subcommittee,  and  I  will  look 
forward  to  their  testimony. 
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MONTANAN   DRAWS   PRAISE   AT 
OLYMPICS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleaijue 
who  Is  now  presidint;  over  the  Senate. 
and  myself.  I  wi.sh  to  say  that,  while  the 
United  States  did  not  do  as  well  at  tha 
Olympics  as  we  may  have  wLshed.  we  did 
offer  several  of  the  highlights  of  these 
winter  games.  We  did  especially  well  in 
the  area  of  skatmij,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  a  youn«  Montanan  wa.s  a 
membe:-  (*f  the  Olympic  fiErure-skating 
team  from  the  United  States  Younn  John 
Misha  Petkevich.  of  Great  Falls.  Mont . 
has  done  extremely  well,  since  he  is  rela- 
tively new  to  the  international  aspect  of 
this  comp)etitive  .sport.  He  performed 
extraordinarily  well  in  Grenoble,  France, 
where  he  had  an  enthusla.stic  reception, 
AlthouRh  there  were  .several  mishaps,  he 
did  end  up  in  .sixth  place  in  the  fli?ure 
skating  Montana  is  proud  of  John  Misha 
Petkevich. 

We  aie  al.so  proud  of  the  other  Mon- 
tanans  who  participated  in  the  Olympics, 
all  members  of  the  US.  luge  team.  These 
Included  21-year-oId  Jim  Murray,  a 
resident  of  Avon,  a  graduate  of  the  Deer 
Lodge  High  School,  and  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  20-year-old 
Sheila  Johansen,  of  Billings,  a  graduate 
of  Terry  High  School,  and  a  University 
of  Montana  student;  and  16-year-old 
Kathleen  Roberts,  of  Miles  City.  Miss 
Roberts,  incidentally.  Is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  U  S  delegation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 
carried  a  senes  of  articles  on  John  Misha 
Petkevich  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
a  feature  which  appeared  u\  the  January 
29.  1968.  edition  of  Sporis  Illustrated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From    the    Great    Fulls    (Mont.)    Tribune. 

Fet).  9.  19681 

Petkevich  Is  Not  Ajlo.se 

I  By  Mayo  Ashley  I 

In  all  the  recent  e.tcitement  about  Great 
Falls'  en^ry  In  the  Winter  Olympics.  John 
Misha  Petkevich.  we  tend  to  overlotilc  three 
other  Tre<isure  Staters  on  the  Olympic  team 
Granted  their  method  of  getting  to  Grenoble 
was  not  aa  spectacular  as  Petkev'.chs  and 
their  sport  Is  not  as  well  known,  but  their 
accomplishment    Is    Ju^t    as    praiseworthy 

The  trio  are  all  members  of  the  US  luije 
team  that  has  yet  to  begin  competition 
Luge  team  members  include  Jl -year-old  Jim 
Murray,  a  resident  of  Avon,  graduate  of  Deer 
L  idge  High  School  and  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  20-vear-o:d  Sheila 
Johansen  of  Billings,  a  graduate  of  Terry 
High  School  and  also  a  U  of  M  student,  and 
16-year-old  Kathleen  Roberts.  Miles  City 
Miss  Roberts,  incidentally.  Is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  U  S   deleg.itlon 

The  luge  team  Is  managed  by  Dave  Rlvena 
of  Miles  City.  Capt  Bruce  Medley  of  the 
ROTC  unit  at  UM  is  head  coach  Truly  the 
luge  Is  an  event  Montana  should  be  watch- 
ing with  Interest. 

Luge  racing  is  done  down  a  chute,  similar 
U<  that  used  by  bobsleds  on  a  sled  much 
like  the  ones  your  children  use  to  slide  down 
hill  However,  luge  Is  not  a  children's  sport — 
far  from  it  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  taxing  events  on  the  Olympic  program 
The  U  S  team  is  not  e.xpected  to  win  any 
medals  this  year  but  the  Montanans  will  gain 


pxp»rienre  that  should  stand   I  hem  m  i?o<-<l 
s:ead  m  1972 

While  on  the  subject  of  th-?  1968  Winter 
Olympics  It  would  seem  an  appropriate  time 
to  mention  one  Montanan  who  i.snt  there — 
Terry  Casey.  C;\sey  killed  last  summer  in  an 
auto  wreck,  would  have  been  on  the  US 
hockey  t«am  at  Grenoble  U  S  coach  Murray 
Williamson  said  some  time  ago.  right  after 
the  team  for  Grenoble  was  first  firmed  up. 
that  Casey  was  a  .steadying  influence  on  the 
clib  He  claimed  the  Americans  settled  down 
a:,ci  played  better  hockey  when  the  colorful 
Great  Palls  rlnksman  was  in  action.  Had 
Casey  lived  to  participate  in  the  Olympics  he 
pr-bably  wouldn't  have  improved  the  team 
a  great  deal  but  perhaps  he  could  have  kept 
them  from  t-iklng  the  lumps  they  have  been 
t.iklng  so  far  The  performance  of  the  1968 
te.im  kfi  far  below  that  of  the  1960  gold  medal 
crew  and  Casey  might   have  made  It  better. 

While  on  The  subject  of  Cisey.  we  learned 
this  week,  from  Lee  Bohnet  sports  informa- 
tion director  at  University  of  North  Dakota. 
th.it  Casey's  old  Jersey  i  No.  12 1  h;is  been 
ret:.-ed  Such  an  honor  Is  only  right  for  an 
.\\\  .'^me^^can  of  Casey's  caliber  The  unlver- 
sitv  IS  also  starting  a  memorial  fund  In  Ca- 
-sey  3  hr.nor  The  money  will  be  placed  in  a 
trust  fund  for  the  education  of  C.isey's 
daughter.  Terry  Lee  who  was  born  Oct  1.5 
UND  ciiach  Bill  Selman.  in  praising  his  long- 
time stir  said  his  biggest  ambition  was  to 
play  In  the  Olympic  Games  Williamson,  at 
ceremonies  retiring  Casey's  Jersey,  remarked 
"In  my  estimation  he  was  the  best  American 
center  In  amateur  hockey  " 

Selman  called  Casey  "the  most  popular 
hixrkey  player  I've  ever  been  lussociated  with 
.ind  cert-ilnly  the  first  Montanan  ever  to 
make  It  in  big   time  hockey  " 

Casey,  survived  by  his  wife  N.incy  and  his 
daughter,  scored  57  goals  and  h;id  61  .isslsts 
in  three  years  with  the  Sioux  Testimony  to 
his  sportsmanship  is  the  fact  *hat  he  was 
.Lssessed  only  seven  minor  penalties,  amo'unt- 
;ng  to   14  minutes,  in  88  college  games. 

Bohnet  and  Sioux  athletic  director  L.  R. 
Marti  are  still  collecting  money  for  the  me- 
.Tiorl.U  fund  at  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, Grand  Porks. 

Casey's  sister,  Kathy,  a  fine  skater  In  her 
own  right  is  currently  acting  as  a  pro  for 
the  Lakewood  Figure  Skating  Club  in  Ta- 
coma  She  had  several  tine  performers  in 
the  recent  Northwest  Pacltlc  Champlon&tilpa 
at  the  Civic  Center. 

[Prom  the  Oreat  Falls  i  Mont  i  Tribune.  Jan 

21.  19681 

J  M.  Petkevich  Wins  Olympic  Skating 

Berth 

PHiL.*DEt.PHi.\  —John  Misha  Petkevich.  a 
philosophy  student  at  the  College  of  Great 
Falls  in  Montana,  wowed  a  crowd  of  some 
7.000  with  a  spectacular  free-skating  per- 
formance Saturday  to  carrv  him  from  fourth 
place  to  third  over  Scott  Allen,  the  17-year-  • 
old  Harvard  University  freshman  who  won 
this  title  in  1964  and  l'J66  and  was  runnerup 
in  the  alternate  years 

Petkevich.  a  5-fix>t-8  150-pounder  who  may 
seek  the  priesthood,  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion 

Third  place  automatically  qualified  Petke- 
vich a  berth  on  the  1968  US  Olympic  team 
The  winter  Olympics  begin  Feb.  6  in  Gre- 
noble. France 

The  men's  singles  title  of  the  US.  Figure 
Skating  Championships  at  the  Spectrum,  a 
new  arena,  went  to  Tim  Wood,  a  John  Car- 
roll University  pre-law  student 

Runnerxip  went  to  Gary  Vlscontl.  a  team- 
mate of  Wood  from  the  Detroit  Figure  Skat- 
ing Club 

Wood,  a  5-foot- 10  political  science  major, 
who  lives  In  Bloomfleld  Hills,  north  of  De- 
troit, said  Thursday  after  he  took  the  lead  in 
the  compulsory  school  figures,  that  he  came 
here,   'feeling  I  was  better  than  Vlscontl  and 


Scott  Allen."  the  No  1  and  No  2  ranked  US 
men  s  singles  skaters 

The  slim-built  Mldwesterner,  who  proved 
a  man  of  his  word  wasn't  the  best  free  skater 
on  the  ice  Saiurday    niat  was  Petkevich. 

Wood's  over-all  performance  Including  the 
school  figures  carried  him  to  the  title  over 
defending  champion  Vlscontl. 

Wood  credited  his  stunning  upset  of  the 
two  ti>p-ranklng  American  figure  skaters  to 
his  coach.  Ron  Baker. 

■  Ron  is  responsible  for  getting  me  to  where 
I  am.  "  the  winner  said. 

Baker  said  his  protege  was  50  per  cent 
better  than  last  year  when  Woixl  finished 
third  to  Vlscontl  and  Allen  at  the  Nationals 
in  Omaha.  Neb  The  coach  credited  It  to 
maturity,   hard-training   and    experience. 

Along  with  Vlscontl  and  Petkovlch.  Wood 
.ilso  aut.imatlcally  made  Uncle  Sam's  World 
Team  for  the  championships  starting  Feb.  27 
in  Switzerland. 

In  over-all  points.  Wood  tallied  132  48  to 
IJO  29  for  Vlsci,ntl.  who  was  given  an  assign- 
ment to  skate  in  the  Nationals  by  the  Navy 
iU  which  he  has  21  months  to  serve.  Vlscontl 
IS  stationed  at  the  Grosse  lie  Point  (Mich.) 
Naval  Air  Station, 

Wood.  Vlscontl  and  Petkevich  thus  joined 
the  three  pairs  teams  which  made  the  Olym- 
pics and  World  teams  Friday  night:  Ron  and 
Cynthia  Kauffman.  the  pairs  champions  from 
.Seattle.  Wash,  and  the  .second  and  third 
place  finishers,  Sandl  Sweitzer  and  Roy  Wage- 
lain  of  California  and  Jo  Jo  Starbuck  and 
Kenneth  Shelley  of  Arctic  Blades  Skating 
Club,  Paramount,  Calif. 

j  Prom    the    Great    Palls     ( Mont  )     Tribune. 
Jan   21.  1968] 

It    W\.s    JrsT    Wonderftl."    Mother    Says 

Philadelphia —  It  w.-is  just  '.vonderful.  " 
Mrs  Frank  Petkevich.  mother  of  Great  Falls 
figure  skater  John  Misha  Petkevich  described 
the  winning  performance  of  her  son  Sat- 
urday In  the  free-style  division  of  the  United 
States  Figure  Skating  championships. 

The  victory,  which  lifted  John  Misha  Into 
third  place  in  the  over-all  standings  after  a 
fourth-place  finish  in  the  compulsory  figures, 
ftave  him  a  certain  berth  on  the  US  Olympic 
team  for  the  1968  games  in  Grenoble  next 
month 

In  skating  composition  and  style,  he  scored 
a  perfect  6  0  mark  on  the  card  of  one  of  the 
five  Judges.  He  also  had  three  5.9s  and  one 
5  7 

In  technical  merit,  the  scores  were  two  5  9.'; 
and  three  5  8s 

A  perfect  score  would  have  been  60  points 
John's  total  score  was  58  6. 

Telegrams  to  Petkevich  poured  into  the 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love"  from  throughout 
Montana,  congratulating  him  on  record 
breaking  performance  which  drew  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  7.000  persons  in  Philadel- 
phia's new  .Spectrum  arena  and  was  carried 
on  nationwide  television. 

However.  Mrs.  Petkevich  said  she  hadn't 
even  had  a  chance  to  congratulate  John,  who 
was  immediately  taken  to  a  news  conference 
and  from  there  proceeded  to  prepare  for  a 
special  guest  performance  Saturday  night. 
a  feat  usually  reserved  for  over-all  division 
winners 

Mrs  Petkevich.  who  called  back  to  Great 
Falls  from  the  Spectrum  after  a  telephone 
blackout  hiul  occurred  In  their  motel  located 
10  miles  from  the  stadium,  .said  John  had 
been  worried  Friday  night  about  his  perform- 
ance Saturday  upon  which  his  Olympic  hopes 
rode 

-She  said  his  spirits  rose  Saturday  morning 
and  told  her  "Ml  certainly  go  out  and  do  my 
best"  Just  prior  to  departing  for  his  winning 
effort 

Petkevich  was  to  attend  a  .'skaters'  meeting 
after  Saturday  night's  finals  at  which  the 
U  S   Olympic  team  was  to  be  officially  named. 

The  team  Is  to  travel  to  New  York  Monday 
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lor  uiiiform  measurements  and  continue 
from  there  to  Grenoble  for  practice  for  the 
Olympics  which  open  Feb.  2  In  the  French 
city. 


I  From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)   Tribune, 
.Ian.  28,  1968] 

John    Misha    Wows    'em    in    Philadelphia 

Too — National    Acclaim     for    Petkevich 

Lotn),  Long 

"It's  like  catching  and  p.asslng  Jim  Ryun 
In  the  homeftretch.  He  had  to  sta^e  an  im- 
po.islblf  perforinunce    .'Vnd  lie  did." 

rhaso  were  the  v.'ords  Bob  Ottum.  Sports 
Illusiratod  writer,  used  to  describe  John 
Misha  Petkevich's  freestyle  performance  In 
hift  week's  US  Pisure  Skating  Champion- 
ships in  Philadelphia. 

The  quote  w.is  typical  of  national  praise 
f(jr  the  Great  P.ills  skating  wonder  who  won 
.i!i  Olympic  berth  with  a  spectacular  come- 
irom-bphlnd  performance  at  the  Spectrum 
on  his  first  place  finish  in  freestyle. 

"Petkevich  Wows  'em  In  Great  Palls — and 
.Spectrum"  .^creamed  an  eight-column  banner 
lieaa  in  the  Phllndelphla  Sunday  Bulletin 
following  conclusion  of  the  championships 
.Saturd.iy  night. 

SOME     ARE     YUM-YUMS 

A  lady  close  to  the  skating  scene  noted, 
"The  skaters  work  as  hard  as  concert  pian- 
ists, ,ind  they're  tougher  than  they  look.  They 
have  a  lot  of  ego.  Some  are  yo-yo's  and  some 
.iro  yum-yum's.  That  Petkevich — ah,  he's  a 
yum-yum.  If  he  .asked  you  to  dance,  a  gal 
would  turn  over  two  tables  getting  on  the 
tloor." 

"Ice  sk.Tters  aren't  exactly  Tony  Galento 
tvpes,"  s.ild  Bulletin  sports  writer  Sandy 
Grady.  "They  are  sllm-hipped.  smiling  and 
polite  as  ushers  ,it  a  Main  Line  wedding, 
.'"hey  must  have  Arnold  Palmer's  nerves,  Bart 
.■it.irr's  dedicilion,  and  Oscar  Robertson's  cool 
srrace." 

On  the  other  hand,  former  world  cham- 
pion .iiid  this  year's  runnerup  Gary  Vlscontl 
defended  his  flamboy.mt  style  to  Ottum, 
What  the  h —  else  can  I  do?  Anyone  who 
s.iys  we're  not  athletes  ouE;ht  to  try  it  one 
lime.  It  takes  strength  and  coordination." 
The  120-pound  'Visconll.  who  says  he  Is  try- 
ing to  be  a  male  version  of  Peggy  Fleming, 
says.  "It's  touch." 

petkevich  stole  show 

TliouRh  Tim  Wood  and  'Viscontl.  both  from 
the  Detroit  Skating  Club,  walked  off  with 
top  over- all  honors.  It  was  Petkevich  who 
stole  the  show  In  front  of  the  record  54,678 
people  who  watched  the  four  days  of  com- 
petition. 

"Few  skaters  Jump  as  high  as  this  boy," 
said  Jim  Grogan,  the  Ardmore  expert  who 
leaches  at  Squaw  Valley.  "He's  capable  of 
a  triple  Lutz  and  a  triple  Salschow  (three 
.aerial  spins ) .  He  has  conditioning  to  finish 
strong — something  the  Judges  like."  Grady 
compared  him  to  the  Damascus — the  great 
racing  horse  known  for  his  come-from- 
behlnd  finishes. 

"And  the  crowd  was  knowing."  Grady  de- 
scribed the  free-style  performances.  Vls- 
contl, small  and  serious  In  a  green  suit  and 
red  bow  tie,  was  applauded  politely  by  the 
experts  In  the  pressbox:    "nice  double  Lutz 

.  .  three  wally  mumps  very  nice  .  .  .  good 
flying  axel  ...  a  bit  Jerky  though."  They 
applauded  Pat  Lalor,  whose  father  laid  do'wn 
the  Spectrum  Ice.  Pat  didn't  have  much 
luck — he  Is  coming  back  from  a  hurt  leg. 
He  fell  once,  and  had  a  dangling  boot  lace, 
but  skated  with  style.  Tim  Wood,  angular 
and  agile  In  a  blue  turtleneck,  obviously  had 
the  class — a  clean,  economical  poise,  like 
Muslal  at  bat.  But  It  was  Petkevich  who 
brought  the  crowd  up  to  a  standing  ovation 
with    his   beer-barrel-polka    power." 

hang  up  the  sticks 
"Like    high    Jumpers."    Grady    continued, 
"skaters  rarely  watch  each  other's  acts.  But 


when  Petkevich  lifted  the  mob  off  its  feet, 
the  other  10  guys  were  like  pool  shooters 
who'd  run  into  a  hot  hustler.  Tliey  could 
hang  up  the  sticks." 

"The  crowd  applauded  as  if  he'd  run  the 
3.58  mile,"  said  Grady.  "His  cheeks  were 
flushed,  more  from  the  ki.sslng  and  hand- 
shaking than  the  triple  Salchows."  Petkevich 
autographed  programs  for  30  minutes. 

"I  was  nervous  all  day.  until  the  music  be- 
gan," said  Petkevich,  '"Then  in  the  middle,  I 
thought,  'thank  God,  I'm  doing  all  right.'  The 
crowd  makes  you  feel-   go,  go.  go  " 

Petkevich,  who  entered  the  meet  relatively 
unknown  despite  a  fourth  place  finish  in  the 
1967  Nationals  and  a  winning  performance  m 
freestyle  In  the  Grenoble  Games,  had  been 
dubbed  an  also-ran  by  national  observers. 

READY    FOR    BIO    TIME 

"He  did  some  obligatory  work  on  the  com- 
pulsory stuff  and  rebuilt  his  iree-skatlng 
routine  around  'Espana  Canl'—bullflght 
music  filled  with  rhythmic,  £,taccato  guitars 
and  castanets,"  noted  Ottum,  "combined  with 
secret  Jumps,  It  made  him  ready  for  the 
big  time." 

Petkevich,  however,  held  some  re.^erva- 
tlons  on  his  performance,  admitting  a  leg 
injury  had  kept  him  from  executing  his 
triple  Jump,  but  "that  goes  back  in  lor 
Grenoble." 

For  a  place  known  better  for  its  battles 
between  Custer  and  the  Indians,  an  iS-yerr- 
old  Montana  boy  whose  name  is  :o  long  Its 
frequently  misspelled,  John  Misha  Petkevich 
Is  putting  frosting  on  the  cake  for  his  fam- 
ily, state  and  nation. 

[From  the  Great  Palls  Tribune.  Feb.  6,  1968] 

Triple  Flip?  Petkevich'l  See  How  Far 

Behind  He  Is 

Grenoble.  France. — Should  he  or  shouldn't 
he.  That's  the  question  which  John  Misha 
Petkevich  will  have  to  answer  by  Feb.  16  when 
the  Olympic  men's  free  figure  skating  will  be 
held  at  the  ice  rtadlum  here. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  whether  he 
should  try  his  triple  flip,  which  has  never 
before  been  done  in  figure-skating  competi- 
tion, according  to  Petkevich's  coach,  Arthur 
Bourke. 

John  MlEha,  however,  successfully  ha*  ex- 
ecuted it  several  times  in  practice,  and  only 
a  strained  tendon  In  his  right  leg  prevented 
him  from  Including  it  in  his  spect:.cular  ex- 
hibition of  free  skating  during  the  National 
Championships  at  Philadelphia  last  month. 

It  was  In  Philadelphia  that  he  came  from 
behind  following  the  required- figures  portion 
of  the  program  to  overtake  Scott  Allen  and 
move  Into  third  place  and  a  berth  on  the 
U.S.  Olympic  team. 

"I  would  like  to  try  the  triple  flip  here," 
Petkevich  Said  Monday.  "But  I'm  not  sure 
yet  whether  I  will,  because  if  I  should  strain 
my  leg  doing  It,  my  other  jumps  might  be 
affected,  too." 

can't  take  a  chance 

"On  the  triple  flip."  Bourke  said,  "John 
pulls  with  his  right  leg.  But  on  most  of  his 
other  Jumps  he  lands  on  his  right  leg.  So  he 
can't  afford  to  weaken  it  or  take  a  chance  on 
straining  It  further." 

The  18-year-old  native  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  Is  "possibly  the  most  exciting  free 
skater  here,  but  his  past  weakness  in  re- 
quired figures,  which  are  held  first  and  count 
60  per  cent  of  the  scoring,  usually  meant 
he  was  far  behind  the  leader  before  the  free 
figures  were  conducted. 

working  hard  on  figures 

Petkevich  has  worked  hard  on  his  required 
figtires  clnce  arriving  10  days  ago.  and  he 
said  hopefully  Monday.  "One  of  the  Olympic 
judges,  who  saw  me  skate  in  the  Nationals, 
came  by  today  and  said  my  figures  look  much 
Improved," 

The  wiry,  blond  youngster  flashed  a  shy 
smile    and    added,    "Since    I'm    competing 


against  a  double  world  champion  (.'Austrian 
Emmerich  Danzer),  I  really  hope  I  can  do 
my  triple  flip. 

But  also.  I'm  actually  competing  more 
against  myself  and  I  want  to  make  each 
routine  better  than  the  one  before  " 

Petkevich  indicated  he  probably  won't  de- 
cide until  after  the  required  figures  are  run 
off  .^n  Feb.  13-14. 

Then  hell  ."^ee  how  far  liehintl  he  is  and 
take  it  Iroin  there 

[From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Feb.  9.  1968] 

World's    Greatest    Krfestyler — Petkevich's 

Fici'REs  Will  De  ifrmine  Placing 

(By  Bob  Lochner) 

Grenoble,  France. — Dick  Button,  two- 
time  Olympic  figure-skating  champion  and 
.1  'r\'  commentator  lor  the  1968  Games,  calls 
John  Misha  Petkevich  the  gro.itest  free- 
skater  here."  but  that  doesn't  mean  the 
Great  Falls  native  Is  a  cinch  for  the  gold 
medal. 

There's  a  little  matter  of  compulsory 
figures 

They're  both  dull  to  watch  and  dull  to 
practice,  but  they  count  ;ts  GO  per  cent  of  the 
total  scorinf;,  and  it's  pretty  tough  to  beat 
those  odds  even  though  you  are  the  world's 
best  in  free-skating,  which  makes  up  the 
other  40  per  cent. 

"I've  been  working  very  hard  on  my  com- 
pulsory figures  since  arriving  in  Grenoble." 
Petkevich  said  Thursday.  "And  what  really 
encouraged  me  was  a  couple  of  days  l>efore 
the  Games  opened,  this  Olympic  judge  who 
saw  me  skate  in  the  Nationals  at  Philadel- 
phia came  by  and  said  they  look  much  im- 
proved since  then." 

ice  a  factor 

He  flashed  a  quick,  half-shy  grin  and 
added.  "A  number  of  skaters  have  .said  the 
Ice  in  the  .Stade  de  Glace  i  Ice  Stadium  i  is 
too  white,  and  this  might  hurt  some  of  the 
ones  who  are  very  good  at  compulsory  fig- 
ures, because  the  tracings  don't  show  up  very 
well." 

The  good  ones  might  not  look  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  bad  ones.  In  other  words. 

However,  John  Misha  made  it  clear  he 
intends  to  cut  the  best  possible  compulsory 
figures  regardless  of  the  condition  or  color 
of  the  ice. 

will    he    JUMP"" 

What  he's  not  so  sure  of  l&  whether  he 
will  attempt  his  Incredible  "trlple-filp"  as 
part  of  his  free-skating  performance  on  Fri- 
day night,  February  16.  This  little  maneuver 
is  Just  what  the  name  Implies — not  one,  not 
two,  but  three  flips  In  quick  succession.  Ac- 
cording to  his  coach,  Arthur  Bourke,  double- 
flips  are  relatively  common,  but  a  triple-flip 
has  never  been  done  in  competition. 

Triple-flip  or  not,  Petkevich  still  has  a 
barrel  of  spectacular  tricks  to  throw  at  the 
15.000  people  and  the  Judges  who  will  grade 
him  on  the  climatic  night.  One  of  them  Is 
called  the  "Bourkey,"  after  his  coach,  and 
It  was  described  In  a  recent  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  as  "a  Jump  In  which  he  kicks 
sideways,  whirls,  arches  and  generally  hangs 
around  up  In  the  air  long  enough  to  wash 
out  a  pair  of  sweat-socks." 

Asked  about  It,  the  slender,  blond-haired 
Petkevich  laughed  and  said,  "That's  about 
It.  Boy.  I  Just  saw  that  story.  Wasn't  that 
something?" 

The  story  played  Petkevich.  who  came  from 
behind  to  make  the  Olympic  team  because 
of  his  great  free-skating  performance,  ahead 
of  the  1-2  finishers  at  Philadelphia,  "nm 
Wood  and  Gary  'Vlscontl.  both  of  whom  are 
obviously  better  at  compulsory  figures.  These 
will  be  skated  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 13-14. 

If  John  Misha  should  happen  to  crack 
the  first  three — or  perhaps  even  the  first 
five — -those  two  aays,  watch  out,  world! 

He  takes  two  breaks  In  a  rigorous  training 
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routin*  that  finds  him  oh  the  ice  for  five  or 
MX  ho'irs  a  day.  seven  days  a  week.  These 
are  from  mid-May  to  mid-June,  and  mid- 
August    to    mld-jieptember 

AOMrra  romance 
Th.it  »  when  I  date."  John  Ml«hft  vsid 
Asked  if  there  wa«  anv  one  girl  he  liked  back 
home  he  blushed  slightly  and  sHid.  ■Ye*, 
but  don  :  mention  her  name.  I  don't  want  her 
to  icnow  It.  ■ 

It's  about  3.000  miles  from  Gibson  Lake 
and  the  Civic  Center  Ice  Arena  to  the  Stade 
tie  Glace,  but  John  Muiia  Petkevich  made 
It — and  without  any  triple-flips  en  route. 

IProm    the    Great    P.iUs    iMcnt  t     Tribune. 

Feb     13.    19681 

John    Piikcvich    Begins   Q'est   Today   rot 

Olympic    Gold    Medal 

By   Ralph   Thornton  i 

Gren-obie.  Francf  —The  mistral  blew  chill. 
ciittins;  through  the  t.'un  practice  Jersey  of 
John  Misha  Petkevich  as  he  skated  on  the 
outdijcr  rlr.k  at  the  Olympic  Ice  Center 

A  mutral  Is  a  cold.  dry.  •,  lolent  wind  that 
whisUe«  out  rjf  the  north  through  the  valleys 
in  southeastern  Fr.mce  and  pierces  to  the 
boQe  at  4,0  degrees. 

John  Eeike-.  ich.  on  the  other  hand  is  an 
exciting  you.iK  American  skater  who  b'.ew  in 
from  Great  Fail*.  Mont .  :ike  a  breath  of 
Iresh  .ilr  onto  the  figure  skating  scene 

He  will  begin  his  quest  for  an  Olympic 
n-.edal  today  when  the  first  three  of  six 
compulsory  figures  are  skated  The  final 
three  compulsory  figures  are  icheduled  for 
Wedriesday. 

Being  from  Great  Falls  .a  my  greatest 
asset.'  he  said  after  his  practice  session. 
It  J  not  a  weil-known  skating  center  but 
the  people  are  wonderf*.:!  "  Before  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  US  Nationals  last  month  in 
Phil^delphi.i  he  received  telegrams  from  310 
rtsidents  of  hu  home  town  wishing  him 
luck 

PRESSL'RE    TO    MOVE 

.N'ltionai  skating  bigwigs  put  a  lot  of 
pressure  un  v.s  to  move,"  said  Jo.nu  s  coach. 
.Art  Bourke.  a  former  Canadian  who  teaches 
the  300-member  Great  Palls  Figure  Skating 
Club.  "They  ^a.d  he  wouldn  t  get  anywhere 
being  from  Great  Falls  ' 

And.  •  John  said,  'they  implied  I  wouldn't 
learn  my  ngu.-es  p.-.  perl y  from  Mr  Bourke. 
But  we  showed  them  " 

Mish."  as  his  friends  know  him.  is  the 
son  of  a  Great  Palls  radiologist.  Dr  Prank 
Pe'.kevich. 

Jjha.  13.  Is  a  freshman  at  College  of  Great 
F.i;;s  and  hop«s  to  attend  Harvard  In  the  fall, 
•A.^iere  .ie  plans  to  major  in  philosophy. 

On  the  ice  the  3-foot.  7-:nch  lad  looks 
taller  than  he  Ls.  perhaps  because  of  his 
a'hletic:  leaps  His  normal  147-pound  weight 
hao  jumped  to  150  here  because  he  cannot 
pass  up  a  single  pastry  shop  In  Grenoble — 
and   there  are  hundreds.  "  his  coach  said. 

At  the  Olympic  Village,  where  the  athletes 
live,  he  d'jes  iijt  eat  any  o:  the  ethnic  food 
c.lered 

"The  U  3.  teams  have  been  warned  not  to." 
he  said  'Some  jf  our  skaters  became  ill  after 
eating  Or:en-.al  food.  Something  about  the 
way  they  co<jk  chicken,  and  the  cheese  isn't 
pasteurized  " 

The  grandson  of  Lithuanian  Immigrants. 
John  IS  no  iJO-day  wonder  in  US.  skating, 
though  he  has  come  up  fast  the  past  three 
years  He  has  been  skating  11  years,  his  first 
big  win  being  tha  national  junior  title  In 
Berke.ey.  Calif  ,   In   1966. 

BOLRKEY    JUMP 

Johns  free-style  skating,  which  brought 
a  Philadelphia  audience  to  its  feet  last 
month,  features  a  closing  Jump  invented 
and  named  a  ""Bourkey"  for  his  coach. 

I:  Us  a  reverse  side  at_g  wit.^i  a  lull  rev- 
olut.on  coming  out  of  it-- actually  two  man- 
euvers In  one.  done  in  mid-air 


He  Ls  undei'ided  whe'her  to  do  his  ""triple 
flip"'  In  the  finals  here  Friday 

In  that  flip  he  takes  ott  from  a  left  Inside 
edge,  goes  into  the  air  for  three  complete 
rev.ilutJotis  and  lands  on  a  right  hark  out- 
s.de  edge. 

Ive  done  It  about  50  times  in  practice." 
J.->hn  SJ^ld.  "but  lately  Tve  noticed  it  pulls 
the  ligaments  of  my  right  leg  when  I  land 
.ind  It  bothers  me  on  other  figures,  So  I 
stopped. ■• 

He  m.ny  use  the  flip  only  during  his  final 
Olympic  performance.  If  he  does,  the  ,iu- 
dience.  too.  m.iy  flip  Pur  It  lias  never  been 
done  in  Internationa]  skating  circles 

John  practices  on  the  Ice  here  three  or 
four  hours  a  day  nlong  with  Japanese  .ind 
Korean  skaters,  so  he  ha*  not  studied  his 
European  rivals. 

Wliat  is  the  secret  to  hU  rpeclal  aglUty — 
at  times  he  appears  to  hang  in  the  air  as  if 
suspended  on  w.res? 

"Some  people  know."  he  confided,  '"but 
I  -hink  Ml  keep  ;t  quiet  for  at  least  an- 
other four  years.  Then  111  tell  everyone. 
so  It  will  help  other  skaters  "' 

StCRrr  WEAPON 

"Rl^h:  now  It's  my  secret  we.npon— like 
-I  lootbail  play.- 

.Anniher  secret  is  hia  music 
We  tried  to  create  something  unusual," 
said  Bcurke.  who  made  a  special  trip  to 
C.ilirornta  List  year  to  scout  for  music  and 
•"tumbled  on  an  obscure  recording  entitled 
"Espan.i  rum"  in  a  record  shop 

'When  I  Orat  Heard  it  I  thought,  That 
It.* 

"No  one  had  ever  used  Spanish  music 
before,  and  we  weren  t  sure  how  t'lie  judges 
would  like  It  But  the  first  time  we  tried 
:;  ai  Los  Angeles  they  loved  it  The  place 
went   wild 

■  M.iny  conches  pick  he.ivy  music  their 
young  skaters  don't  underst.^nd.  Tlie  result 
IS  they  don't  get  involved  with  the  music. 
Thev  must  f pel  it "' 

Lately  John  has  he»>n  re.ullm:  the  Story 
of  Philosophv  "  by  Will  Ourant^ — "I'm  already 
up  ti5  .Schopenhauer  "  —  and  he  enjoys  the 
writing  of  Bertrand  Russell  His  "wn  philos- 
ophy 

•  I  don't  know  vet.  Nothing  extreme.  5crt 
of  middle-of-tlie-rond  .ipproach  ' 

Who  dues  he  think  he  hris  to  beat  for  .i 
medal  ' 

"I  don't  know  I  never  watch  the  other 
competitors  and  couldn't  if  I  wanted  to  " 

He  may.  in  fact,  never  see  their  perform- 
ances except  in  movies  long  after  the  Olym- 
pics But  It  win  not  affect  his  own  perform- 
ance 

I'll  go  out  there  and  do  my  best— that's 
what  I'm  here  for."  he  s.tid  "I'm  just  proud 
t'l  represent  the  people  ol  Mont<.na  iind 
Great  Falls  ' 

From  the  Great  Palls  iMont  i   Tribune,    • 
Feb.  14.  19«8| 
Disaster     O.nce     .Again     Hits     US      Skieks: 
Petkevich   13th 

Grenoble.  France.— For  one  fleeting  mo- 
ment Tnesdav  a  youthful  bund  of  American 
girls  stood  on  top  of  the  ski  world  But  dis- 
aster again  overtook  them  and  dealt  the 
United  States  another  heart-breaking  blow 
in  the  Winter  Ol;.  mpics 

The  US  girls--Judy  Nat;el,  16:  Wendy 
.\Uen.  23.  Rosle  Fortna.  21.  and  Klki  Cutter. 
18— 6tunned  onlookers  by  grabbing  four  of 
the  top  six  places  In  tlie  first  run  .ji  the 
slalom. 

But  France's  .Marielle  Goitschel  e.ime  along 
and  snatched  the  gold  medi;l  as  the  .Amen- 
cans  were  shut  out  when  three  ol  them  were 
disqualified  for  missing  gates  on  the  first 
run  and  .Miss  .Nagel  fell  on  the  second 

Miss  Ciuitschel.  giving  France  .ti  third  Al- 
pine uctory  in  the  Games,  had  a  combined 
fime  of  83  86  seconds,  19  iihead  of  runnerup 
Nancy  Greene  of  Canada  .Another  French 
girl.  .Annie  Pamose.  got  the  bron/e  in  87  19. 


Anierlcans  also  got  off  to  a  poor  start  in 
the  men's  figure  skating  as  expected  winner 
Emmerich  Danzer  of  Austria  took  a  narrow 
lead  over  countryman  Wolfgana;  Schwarz 
after  two  of  the  five  compulsory  figures 

Tim  Wood  of  Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich  .  w.is 
fourth,  Gary  Vlsconil  of  Detroit  sixth  .uid 
John  Petkevich  of  Grcot  Falls,  Mont..   13th 

Tolnl  Gustafsscin  of  Sweden  c^'ptured  iier 
second  gold  medal,  winning,'  the  women's  fl\e 
kilometer  cross-country  ski  nee  .ihead  of  twi> 
Russians.  No  Americans  were  entered. 

Russia's  undefeated  defending  champions 
ti>ok  over  vindlt.puted  possession  of  first  pl,u  .^ 
In  the  hockey  tourn.iment  by  defeating  Swe- 
den in  a  battle  of  unbeatens  3-2  as  Canad.i 
edged  previously  unbeaten  Czechoilovakla  3-2 

Wlien  the  times  went  up  for  the  first  run 
of  the  slalom — through  the  56  gates — it 
looked  like  .m  incredible  day  for  :he  US. 
Alpine  team,  seeking  Its  first  medal  ifter  a 
series  of  .njurles 

Miss  .Allen  of  San  Pedro,  Calif  .  had  .i  spec- 
tacular 39  25.  followed  hy  Miss  N.igel's  40  i;t 
Miss  Goitschel  was  third  l.t  40  27,  Miss  Fortna 
of  W.irren.  Vt  .  next  at  41  31.  then  Ml,-s 
Greene  at  41  45  and  Miss  Cutter  of  Bend,  Ore  , 
at  41  46. 

"We  Just  ne\er  liave  been  .\ta!e  to  get  .i 
break.  '  said  U  S  Coach  B<.ib  Be.\ttie  with  tears 
In  his  eyes  after  watching  Miss  Nagel  fall 
"Everythlni;  h.is  gone  .igalnst  us.  but  th-; 
kids  nave  never  quit  fighting" 

Danzer    and    Schwarz     who    h,'ive    .nnlshe<l 
1  -2  in  every  world  and  European  figure  skat- 
ing   champlon.ship    since    1966.    appeared    o:i 
their  way  to  duplicating  that  finish  in  these 
Olympics  as  they  are  expected  to  do 

.Schw.ir?  field  .i  ^.lleht  lead  alter  the  firft 
figure,  a  "back  outside  three-change  threp  ' 
but  Dalizer  moved  ahead  on  the  more  dirti- 
cult  "forward  outside  rocker  lor  .i  rv.o- 
tenths  of  .i  point  edge  on  his  countryman 
Danzer  had  352.5  points  and  .Schwarz  352.3. 

Pitrick  Pera  of  France  was  third  wjtli 
342  2  tolloweil  by  Wood,  the  US.  champion 
with  334  3  Vlscontl  liail  324  7  md  PetkeMc!) 
one  of  the  t)etter  iree  skaters  who  is  weak  "n 
compulsorv  figures.  300.4. 

Erica  Lechner  of  Italv  was  the  new  leader 
m  the  revised  '.vomen's  luge  competition  on 
completion  oi  three  of  the  four  riin.=  .ilter 
Ortrun  Enderlein  and  Anna  M:.rla  Mueller 
were  disqualified  alter  finishing  1-2,  Ml5; 
Lechner's  combiiiftl  time  was  2  28  66 

Oificials  said  ..n  unidemined  jutice  .iiui 
three  witnesses  reported  seeing  the  E.iit  Ger- 
m.ui  girls,  .ilong  with  teammate  .Anpela 
Kuuesel  who  held  lourth  place.  \v.,rniing  their 
sled  riinners  at  tlie  starting  raiiip  tor  'i^e 
third  run.  This  is  illegal. 

Christa  .Schmiick  .md  .Angelika  Duenhaupt. 
both  of  West  Germ.my.  took  second  .iiicl 
third.  Kathv  Robert.-;.  16  of  .Miles  City,  Mont 
was  14th  m  2  33  tiO  Ellen  Willnuiis  ol  Old 
Tapp.tn.  N  J,,  16th.  antl  Sheila  Johansen  ol 
Billings.  Mont..  17th.  in  the  held  or  21, 

Manfred  SchmUi  of  .Austria  led  the  iiien  s 
luge  singles  alter  three  heals  with  Klin  L.iy- 
ton  of  Talioe  Cltv.  Calif  ,  six  .seconds  behinil 
in  26th  place  with  a  combined  time  of  2  58  - 
04.  Jim  Murrav  of  Avon,  Mont.,  was  28th 
Mike  Hessel  of  Eugene.  Ore..  30th.  .aid  Robin 
Paruh  of  St.  Cloud.  Minn..  46th.  among  t!:e 
47  racers. 

The  luge  jury  was  to  meet  e.iriv  Wednesd.'.y 
morning  to  determine  li  the  weather-plaguea 
event  can  be  completed  on  -lie  1.000-meter 
ice  course,  sollened  by  high  temperatures. 

[Prom  the  Great  Palls  iMont.i   Tribune. 

Feb   15,  19681 

Petke\ich  Dr,aws  Only  High  Pr.aise 

I  By  F?.ilph  Thornton  i 
URt.NOBLE.  Franc  E  — The  iuiernallon.il 
crowd  which  turns  out  dally  to  watch  tl;e 
Olympic  figure  skating  trials  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  slender  lad  irom  Great 
Palls  And  John  Misha  Petkevich  isn't  out 
of  medal  position  yet.  though  the  compulsory 
figures  became  .more  difficult  as  the  week 
wore  on. 
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'Here  Is  where  uge  and  experience  begin 
to  tell."  said  Ctrl  Gram.  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  U  .S.  Figure  -Skating  Committee. 

Going  into  Wednesd.iv's  difficult  figures 
Pftkevlch  was  ranked  13th  He  finished  the 
L-ompn^sory  figures  in  8th  place. 

•  We're  glad  he's  on  the  team."  Gram  said 
"He's  a  quiet  boy.  but  e\eryone  on  the  team 
likes  htm   " 

■  We've  been  r.^lned  out  of  several  prac- 
tices." lie  continued,  'but  John  works  like 
the  devil  to  niake  it  up.  He's  always  the  last 
one  to  leave  the  ice  " 

Petkevich.  whose  father.  Dr.  Frank  Petke- 
vich. arrlvfd  Monday  and  whose  mother  has 
heen  at  rlnkslde  since  these  soggy  Olympics 
began,  had  a  quiet  dinner  In  town  with  his 
(i.trcnts  before  the  final  day  of  figures. 

If  freestyle  .'-katlng  counted  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  score,  he  would  have  little  to 
v.crry  .I'oout. 

■  Believe  me.  they  know  his  name  here  In 
Grenoble,"  Gram  said  "And  after  Saturday 
tlip  world  will  know  it."' 

■  His  freestyle  ."-katlng  performance  to 
Spanish  music  is  ,in  exciting  one.  and  when 
we  were  here  in  November  for  the  Olympic 
preview  he  shook  the  hou>e  down. 

"Tliey  couldn't  wait  to  get  him  back." 

|From  the  Great  Fall.s  iMont.)  Tribune,  Feb. 
16.    19681 

Ml  DAL  Po.'sSIBLE  FOR  PETKEVICH 

Grenoble.  France. — Montana  figure  skater 
John  Mlsha  Petkevich  of  Great  Falls  still  has 
a  chance  at  a  med.il  In  the  Winter  Olympics 
here.  But  the  chance  is  a  slim  one. 

Petkevich  m.ide  a  big  move  on  Wednesday 
from  13th  to  eighth  place  in  the  compulsory 
figures.  He  is  expected  to  move  further  up 
during  today's  ;rce  skating,  where  he  is  con- 
.■-idered  one  of  the  world's  best.  However, 
tlie  move  may  not  be  enough  to  get  him  Into 
the  top  three. 

Petkevich  Is  expected  to  please  the  audi- 
ence as  much  as  any  other  skater  today,  but 
ngure  .-katlr.g  Judges  here  arc  not  as  influ- 
enced by  -rowd  reactlcm  as  are  the  hockey 
referees,  who  .seem  to  blow  their  whistles  on 
commnr.d  of  the  fans,  drl  Gram,  assistant 
m.mager  of  the  U.S.  team,  saicl  ""The  judges 
;ire  xised  to  being  booed  .md  having  eggs 
thrown  at  them  over  here  rsiid  they  remain 
unmoved  through  it  all." 

Gram,  in  speakiiig  of  Petkevich's  skating 
Wednesday,  said  "He  .-kated  very  well.  He 
1..1S  confidence  and  poise  and  works  hard. 
Normally  we  don't  expect  as  much  change 
m  i)Ositlon  ,\s  he  -jained  vestcrday." 

Mrs.  Frank  Petkevich.  lus  mother,  was  so 
e.xcited  she  could  hardly  speak  after  the 
scores  were  announced  but  her  husband  re- 
mained calm.  Their  .=.on  is  not  talking  to  re- 
;)orters  uiitU  the  event  is  over  because  of  the 
intense  mental  and  phv?u;il  preparation  he 
is  undergoing. 

(From    the    Great    Palls    (.Mont.)     Tribune, 

Feb.   17.   1968] 

!:•!    Skating    at    Grenoble    Petkevich    Fin- 

isKE.s  IN  Si.xTH  Place 

I  By  Will  Grlmsley) 

Grenoble.  France — Tim  Wood's  come- 
back bid  for  an  Olympic  gold  medal  fell 
.short  Friday  night,  but  the  tenacious  teen- 
ager from  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.,  finished 
close  on  the  heels  of  .Austrian  figure  skating 
king  Wolfgang  Schwarz  to  earn  a  silver 
nward  and  bolster  sagging  U.S.  fortunes  at 
the   1968  Winter  Games. 

Gary  Vlscontl  of  Detroit  finished  fifth 
and  John  Petkevich  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
sixth. 

Wood.  19,  who  trailed  the  20-year-old 
Vienna  language  student  by  14.2  points  after 
Wednesday  compulsory  figures,  which 
counted  60  per  cent  of  the  final  score,  closed 
the  gap  slightly  with  a  brilliant  free-skating 
performance,  then  watches  Schwarz  nail 
the  gold  medal  with  an  equally  stirring  final 
erfort. 


Patrlc'K  Pera  of  FYance  protected  his  third- 
place  edge  and  picked  up  the  bronze  medal 
In  the  free-skating  finale  at  the  Stade  de 
Glace. 

Wood's  brilliant  performance  broke  a  two- 
day  medal  famine  for  the  U.S.  Oymplc  con- 
tingent after  Italy's  Eugenlo  Monti  shot 
within  reach  of  a  second  taobsledding  gold 
medal  and  heavy  fog  helped  super-skier 
Jean-Claude  KUly  move  a  step  forward  In 
his  bid  for  the  Alpine  Triple  Crown. 

In  boosting  the  U.S.  medal  total  to  seven — 
one  more  than  its  accumulation  in  the  1964 
Games  at  Innsbruck — Wood  led  a  trio  of 
young  American  skaters  who  cracked  the  top 
six  places  In  the  men's  event. 

Petkevich,  an  18-year-old  new-comer  to 
the  U.S.  squad,  skated  Immediately  after 
Wood.  He  captivated  the  crowd  with  his 
whirl-wind  acrobatics — only  to  lose  all  hope 
for  a  medal  by  falling  twice. 

Petkevich.  who  excels  in  free  skatlns;, 
tumbled  first  during  a  simple  turn,  then  fell 
again  at  the  end  of  a  difficult  triple  spin 
leap.  "I've  never  fallen  on  that  particular 
part  of  my  routine  before  and  I  probably 
never  will  again,"  he  said  afterward. 


(Prom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 
Feb.  17.  1968) 
Grenoble,  France. — Final  standliii^s  in  the 
men's  figure  skating  competition  In  the 
Winter  Olympic  Games  Friday,  with  ordinals 
and  place  points: 


Name 


Ord. 


Pis. 


1.  Wolfgang  Sctiwarz,  Austria 13  l.SOi.l 

2.  Timothy  Wood,  Bloomtield  Hills.  Mich...  17  l,fc91.b 

3.  Patrick  Pera,  France 31  l,S54,b 

4.  [nimerich  Danzer.  Austria 29  I,873.U 

b.  Gary  Vlscontl,  Detroit  1)2  1,810.2 

6.  John  Petkevich,  Great  Falls,  Mont 56  1,806.2 

7.  Jay  Humphrey,  Canada 63  1,795.0 

8.  Ondrei  rJepela,  Czechoslovakia  70  1,772.8 

9.  Jserijei  Tchetveroukhine.  Russia 93  I.737.U 

10.  tilarian  Flic,  Czechoslovakia -..  97  1.734.2 


IProm  Sports  Illustrated,  Jan.  29,  1968] 

BriLD    BOI'RKEY   FOR  JOIiX    -Ml.^TIA 

I  By  Bob  Ottum) 

.A  little  Ijit  of  Vince  Lombard!  is  .til  ri^lit, 
but  what  this  country  really  needs  now  and 
then  is  a  culturally  J.izzy  event  like  the 
LT.S.  Figure  Skating  Cliamplonshlps,  wliich 
v.-pre  lield  l.;st  v.-eekend  In  Pliilacielphia.  The- 
best  !•;  .■\meric:i's  most  esoteric  group  of 
athletes  got  together  and  fought  it-  out  on 
tlie  far  fringes  of  .sport,  and  after  a  .season 
full  of  the  crack  of  helmets  aeal:-..st  liidney 
!)ads  it  was  a  refreshing  change.  Let's  hear  it 
lor  competitors  with  suts  enough  to  t.ike  on 
all  comers  to  the  tune  of  so.methlng  like  the 
Grand  Pas  Classique. 

There  they  were,  Ijounding  around,  wlilrl- 
1112.  slashing,  flying  off  the  Ice  into  the 
ralters  of  the  Spectrum,  maybe  the  only 
athletes  in  the  world  who  suit  up  in  sequin.";, 
spangles  and  5tretch  suits.  When  it  was 
all  over  on  Sunday  night  12  survivors  of  the 
138  in  the  competition  pot  their  reward: 
the  chance  to  represent  the  U.S.  in  Olympic 
figure  skating  at  Grenoble  next  month. 

Beyond  that,  after  the  last  Lutz  had  been 
Lutzed  and  the  final  triple  Salchow  attempt- 
ed, the  championships  had  produced  an  as- 
tonishing variety  of  happenings:  1 1  an  Olym- 
pic veteran  had  been  forcefully  retired  by  a 
cyclonic  young  skater,  just  like  in  those  old 
Sonja  Henle  movies;  2)  a  record  total  of  54.- 
678  people  whooped  it  up  during  the  lour 
days  of  competition — there  was  a  nearly 
packed  house  of  14,216  on  Saturday  night; 
and  3)  the  U.S.  team  suddenly  found  itself 
with  surprising  depth  It  had  never  had  be- 
fore. 

"The  thing  Is,"  said  Gary  Visconti.  the 
defending  national  champion,  who  fell  to 
second  place  In  Philadelphia  but  still  won 
a  ticket  to  Prance,  "that  now  the  Europeans 
won't  know  who  to  watch  out  for.  We've 
been   sending   teams   with  only  one  or  two 


stroi.g  members,  but  now.  boy,  we've  got  a 
crew  where  they'll  have  to  watch  all  of  us, 
bec.nise  ;iny  one  of  us  could  sne.ik  ...f  with 
the  whole  thing." 

VLscontl  is  right.  The  U.S.  has  put  to- 
gether an  all-star  team  that  will  ijo.ir  close 
■.vatchlng.  Tlie  wom^;n  will  be  headed  by 
Peggv  Fleming,  and  anyone  who  wouldn't 
watch  Peggy  is  out  of  ills  mind,  anyway. 
Behind  Peggy  are  .Mbertlna  Noyes  and  a 
14-year-old  sprite  from  Rockford.  111.  named 
Janet  Lynn.  ..nd  either  of  them  could  stop 
the  Olympic  show.  As  for  the  men.  Visconti 
was  edged  out  of  his  championship  by  a 
supple  yriungster  named  Tim  Wood,  who 
has  been  after  him  for  years  And  in  the 
struggle  for  the  third  and  last  spot  In  the 
men's  group,  former  Olympian  and  National 
Champion  Scott  Ethan  Allen  v.'a.s  sent  down 
to  the  farm  team — which  means  the  antl- 
cllmatlc  world  championships  to  be  held 
■liter  the  Olympics — by  a  kid  from  Mon- 
tan:i  who  was  the  liit  of  the  show.  He  is  a 
blond  18-year-old  who  skates  with  three 
names  .ind  itll  the  cool  of  a  guy  who  knoics 
he  U  not  going  to  fall  down  and  shatter. 
John  Ml.sha  Petkevich  moved  up  from  the 
fourth-place  ranking  he  had  held  after  the 
school  figures  to  dominate  the  free  skating, 
win  a  siirprlslng  third  overall  ;-.nd  beat  out 
-Allen  for  a  place  on  the  Olympic  squad.  Lest 
you  are  not  properly  impressed,  what  he  did 
was  roughly  equivalent  to  catching  and  p.iss- 
ing  Jim  Ryun  in  the  homestretch. 

Why?  Well,  figure  .-ikatlng  operates  on  a 
competitive  jx)int  system.  Under  the  sys- 
tom.  before  a  gifted  skater  can  haul  ofl 
and  take  his  competitors  apart  he  must  first 
go  through  a  compulsory  series  of  skating 
inaneuver.s  'nnowm  as  school  figures,  which 
seem  designed  to  prove  that  he  can  distin- 
guish tlie  inside  edge  of  a  skate  blade  from 
the  out.^ide  edge.  Figure  skating  pl.ices  an  In- 
ordinate amount  of  emphasis  on  this  sort 
of  silly  warmup — It  counts  60':  toward  the 
final  Ecore^ — and  It  takes  precedence  over 
skating  irecstyle.  even  though  freestyle  Is 
what  the  game  is  really  all  about,  no  matter 
what  the  purists  tell  you.  The  result  of  this 
archaic  system  is  that  a  good  free  skater  who 
Is  bored  by  the  .-school  figures  can  cnjne  out 
of  the  preliminaries  hopelessly  behind,  while 
a  f;.ir  free  skater  who  is  t,ood  at  compulsory 
routines  c.-iu  rack  up  a  fierce  lead  Ijefore  the 
finals. 

V.'hich  brings  us  "oack  to  John  Misha  Pet- 
kevich. Going  into  Satf.rday  afternoon  l.e  had 
fir.ished  his  school  figures  with  70.72  points. 
22  ...rdinals  and  no  chances,  a  score  to  w'nich 
you  need  pa;,  no  attention.  The  only  tiling 
you  should  know  is  that  Petkevich  was 
lourth.  To  move  pa.st  the  talented  Scott  .Allen 
into  third  place,  he  had  to  stage  an  impossi- 
\>\i  performance.  .And  lie  did. 

Petkevich  is  5'  8"  :-.nd  150  pounds  of  spring 
steel  .■. nd  surprises.  "I  was  nervous  a'oout  this 
tiling  a.ll  day,"  he  said.  "I  iiad  planned  to  try 
this  -.riple  flip  about  midway  m  my  rov.tine. 
see?  But  then  I  nulled  a  muscle  in  my  leg. 
arid  I  decided  I  better  not  go  for  it.  .So  I  gave 
them  everything  else  I  l.ad.  -And  suddetily, 
about  three  qu.irters  of  the  way  through.  I 
knew  I  had  them,  and  I  just  sort  of  said. 
'Thanks.  God,  for  letting  me  win.'  and  went 
right  on  skating." 

Who  needs  triple  flip.^?  Petkevich  came  off 
the  ice  in  one  flying  thing  he  calls  the  Bour- 
key. after  his  coach — a  Jump  in  which  lie 
kicks  sideways,  whirl?,  arches  and  generally 
hangs  around  up  in  the  air  long  enoiigh  to 
Wash  out  a  pair  of  sweat  socks.  He  added 
some  snazzy  Salchows.  lots  of  Lutz  Jumps 
and  a  flving  split  jump  that  covered  half  the 
distance  to  Pittsburgh.  His  performance  left 
the  old  figure  skating  pros  in  tears,  though 
old  figure-skating  pros  have  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  cry  pretty  easily.  Even  so.  when  it 
was  all  over,  the  audience-  not  completely 
sure  what  It  had  seen  but  positive  that  what- 
ever It  was  it  was  historic — gave  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation.  Pigiire-skatlng  Judges  make  up 
the  far-right  wing  of  sports,  but  for  all  their 
tendencies    to    be    conservative    thev    went 
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aWghlly  wild.  tOO.  9om  Of  the  Judges  «ave 
Petlcev:ch  5  9  polnta,  mod  one  gmve  h'.m  a  p«r- 
fect  9.  which  no  American  man  has  received 
since  1'j64  Couch  Art^lur  Bourke  i  whose 
Jump  now  wiK  becme  the  m'lst.  widely  copied 
move  in  figure  8k<<tingi  ^a.e  John  Misha 
a  bear  hug  that  was  hiirder  than  anything 
else  The  kid  hnd  been  through  all  ft  iv 

Petkevlch  has  been  coming  on  unnoticed 
for  yeirs  He  won  the  free-skitlng  event  at 
the  pre-Olyniplcs  last  year  in  Grenoble  (after 
pUclni<  14th  in  the  school  figures i.  but 
everyone  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
It  meant  little,  because  n-  t  all  of  skatlng's 
hot  shots  were  entered  Petkevlch  who  has 
been  at  tMs  «ame  since  he  was  2  yeirs  old 
figured  It  was  time  to  attick  He  did  some 
oblii?atory  work  on  the  compulsory  stuff  and 
rebuilt  his  free-rkating  routine  iround 
Espafla  CaAi-  bullfti{htlsh  music  r.Ued  with 
rhythmic  staccato  guitars  and  castanets  He 
begin  to  wr  rk  rm  the  secret  Jur.ips  and,  he 
adds,  that  triple  flip  goes  back  in  (or 
Grenoble  " 

He  was  a  tough  act  to  follow  T.m  W  od 
who  Is  more  of  a  perfectionist  than  a  dazzling 
performer,  had  crmc  ln*o  the  finals  well  up 
on  schiidl  points  and  mo\ ed  cnlmlv  through 
his  free-?karlng  rtiut  ne  to  tike  flr^t  place 
overall  Virronti.  who  special  7es  In  granrt- 
sta.Td  flnlstws  staged  the  ne-t-best  sh  .w  of 
the  meet  with  his  frcf-rkatlng  rcutlr.e,  in- 
cluding one  triple  stmetr.lng  t.mt  started 
out  as  a  Salchow  and  ended  up  in  a  three- 
turns-and-a-flashing-smile  as  though  he 
had  plann-Kl  it  tii.it  way  all  ali,ni;  Viscontl  U 
the  Fran  Tarkentt.n  i.if  skating  He  brings  an 
element  of  unpas'eurized  etcltement  to  the 
sport  For  one  thing,  he  has  courage  to  cl.iim 
that  he  weighs  120  pou:id=.  which  !s  patently 
impossible,  he  is  so  small  that  if  he  were  a 
sports  cmt  his  mil  .enter  would  be  three  feet 
underground  Yet  he  siirugs  off  hl3  flam- 
boyant style  "What  the  hell  else  can  I  do'" 
he  says  "I  alwavs  have  to  come  from  behind, 
so  I  alwa"s  give  them  everything  I've  got 
when  I'm  out  there  But  that's  what  this 
sport  Is  all  about  I:  may  ^ound  funny,  but 
ttUs  sport  Is  tougher  than  anything  else  I  caa 
think  of.  Anyone  who  says  we  re  not  athletes 
ought  to  try  it  one  time  It  taJtea  strength 
and  coordination,  but  you  know  what  I'm 
really  trying  t)  do  •  I'm  trying  to  bring  some 
grace  to  It  I  m  trying  to  be — well — a  boy 
Peggy  Fleming,  It's  tough  " 

And  nobody  laughed  when  he  said  It 

Champ  Fleming,  who  has  similar  ideaa 
about  skating,  has  never  been  stronger  or 
more  graceful  than  she  was  In  Philadelphia 
She  skated — floated  actually— to  an  easy 
victory  oil  Saturday  night,  a  lOO-poiintl  wisp 
In  an  orange  costume,  and  she  made  It  look 
easy 

•Well,  that's  the  Idea."  she  said  We 
have  to  make  It  look  easy  Yet  you  have  to 
make  Hie  a  track  star  Just  to  get  through 
a  aumt)er  Listen  all  runners  have  to  do  is 
run  around  the  track.  We  have  to  work 
much  harder — and  do  It  all  in  time  to  music 
I  don't  know,  maybe  I  should  start  grunting 
and  grinding  a  little  to  make  this  thing  look 
tougher  and  get  more  sympathy  " 

There  is  no  need  Petjgy  got  tlve  5  9  votes 
on  the  technical  merit  o:  her  program  and 
three  b3s  and  two  perfect  6s  on  composition 
and  style,  further  contributing  to  skating 
scoring  history  How  symathetlc  can  Judges 
be." 

After  the  girls  had  finished,  Petkevlch 
came  back  on  the  Ice  for  an  exhibition  round 
On  one  flying  Russian  split  Jump  he  t->ok 
off  to  what  had  to  be  a  new  helght-and- 
dutance  record  for  rlgure  skaters,  finally 
came  back  down  to  the  ice  and  brought  the 
crowd  roaring  to  Its  feet  all  over  again 
"The  crowd  really  turns  me  on."  he  chortled 
afterwards,  "Before  today's  events  I  was  all 
set  not  to  get  to  see  Grenoble  But  now  I'm 
reaUy    I  rn   really   ready  to   go,  " 

And  he  won't  need  a  plane.  He  could  jump 
that  far. 


PRESERVATION  OF  GLOVER- ARCH - 
BOLD  PARK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  k-ttfr  from  Mr,s.  Ar.ne 
Archbold,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senatf,  The  letter  is  addres.spd  CO 
the  Honorable  Walter  E  Wa-shuiKton, 
Commissioner  of  tho  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Dear  CoMMtsstoNFR  Washington  As  a 
memorial  to  my  father  John  Dustln  Arch- 
bold,  I  dediciited  Ui  the  Uiilt-ed  .stiiies  In  1924 
some  27  acres  in  the  Foundry  Branch  Valley 
as  part  Of  the  District  Of  Columbia's  park 
system  With  the  donation  of  Charles  Ctr- 
roll  Glover,  Sr ,  this  created  what  is  now 
known  as  t.he  Glover-Archbold  Park 

It  was  my  purpose  that  this  beautiful 
woijded  v.il.ey  be  preserved  perpetually  for 
the  benefit  aiul  ple.isure  of  tae  public  Over 
the  years  tnv  family  and  I,  togetlier  with  the 
Glovers,  have  had  to  res.ht  efforts  to  convert 
t!ie  v.tUey  for  other  than  the  onglnal  pur- 
pose It  should  rem  un  ..iid  be  enjoyed  by  all 
.IS  a  natural  Siinctuary 

r  ain  told  ih.ii  ti.e  Dcpir invent  of  Highw.tys 
IS  anxious  that  .\  Three  SislerA  Islands  Bridge 
be  oorsrructed  at  tuc  Uoli.im  if  ilv  Park 
I  .mi  told  ui.it  ,m,  vu'a  con- 1 ruction  v.ould 
lead  to  a  highway  project  within  the  P.irk. 
which  wiiiiid  di'strcy  -he  puipoje  for  which 
the  land  w,ia  given  I  u:^e  miwt  strongiv 
tlutt  the  bridge  propos  il  be  dianpproved,  .ind 
iv&k  your  suppoit  to  this  end 
sincerely. 

Mrs,   .\."MNE  .\RlHBOL3. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  the  wishes 
01  Mrs.  Arcjiboid  will  be  obst  rved  and 
adhered  to,  because  a.\icT  all.  without 
tiie  Glovtr-Archbuld  uiu  there  would  De 
no  parkway,  no  beautifal  valley  m  that 
part  of  Washin.'tjn  at  this  time  I  would 
not  like  to  see  it  destroyed. 


COMMUNIST      ENSLAVED     NATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSMN,  Mr  President,  com- 
memorating the  proclamation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a  nation  is  a  magnificent 
event.  We  know  how  the  Americans 
cherish  the  annual  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration. Amon^c  nations  that  have  fallen 
to  the  onslaught  of  tJie  Soviet  Commu- 
ni.st  Union,  there  is  a  ,stn)n>;  passion  for 
commernoratint;  their  independence  days 
and  It  throws  .stronger  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  that  these  people  must  remain 
slave  rather  than  free. 

Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  speak  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress cxtoUini,'  the  giiiantic  struggles  for 
freedom  from  Soviet  communism.  The- 
world  knows  of  the  gallant  fight  of  the 
Ukramian.s.  Lilhuanian.s,  Latvians.  Es- 
tonians. Hungarians.  Rumanians.  Poles. 
and  the  peoples  of  other  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  trying  to  break  away 
from  the  chains  of  slavery,  even  though 
that  gallant  fight  ended  in  further  de- 
struction to  these  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Despite  killings,  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  untold  .sacrifices,  these  peo- 
ple still  dream,  hope,  and  pray  for  na- 
tional independence. 

Mr  President,  January  22,  Fi>brua:-\' 
16.  and  February  24  are  th.e  indeiiend- 
ence  days  of  the  Ukrainian.s,  Lithu.mians, 
and  the  Estonians,  respectively.  The  in- 
dependence days  of  other  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  follow  during  the 
year.  Speeches  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
give  strength  and  hope  to  tlie  people  be- 


hind the  Iron  Curtain,  but  their  quest 
for  freedom  cannot  live  on  speeches 
alone.  For  a  number  of  years  I  submitted 
to  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu' ions  .vim- 
ilar  to  House  Concurr^  nt  Resolution  416, 
adoi'ted  by  Congress  rius  la'vV  calls  upon 
the  President  to  t,ake  ,siich  action  as  may 
bi'  necessary  to  brir,.:  b  fore  the  Uniied 
Nations  for  its  consideration  the  question 
of  the  forcible  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Republics  into  the  Sniet  Union 
Mr  President,  I  ask  that  the  United  Na- 
tions be  reque.'tfd  to  enlarge  the  res  ilu- 
tion  to  include  bringing  b.-fore  the 
United  Nations  for  its  consideration  tho 
question  of  the  forceful  incori)or.''tion  ol 
all  nations  tJiat  are  now  within  the  orbn 
of  the  Soviet  Union  again.st  their  froi- 
will.  Many  ot  my  colleagues  m  botii 
Houses  have  spoken  on  t!ie  greiit  issue  ol 
liberating  the^e  people,  but  I  believe  we 
shiiild  g  nera'e  these  words  into  an 
elTective  resolution  pas.-ed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales.  Only  then  tviil 
the  LithuaiUi. ns  on  Februan-  Ifi,  tin- 
Estonians  on  February  24.  and  all  otlur 
peoules  of  formerly  free  nations  who  are 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curiam  truly  com- 
memorate tlitir  it^.'pcctive  independence 
di-ys. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  anniversaries 
well  to  be  rsme.mbered  when  we  stop  to 
consider  the  fortitude  of  the  Baltic  and 
nations  of  all  captive  peoples,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  have  clung  to 
the  ideal  of  treedom  The  day.s  should  be 
remembered  While  the  statement  I  make 
comes  a  little  belatedly.  I  still  wish  to 
salute  the  fortitude,  the  stamina,  and  the 
fidelity  to  freed.jni  of  the  Baltic  people 
and  the  people  of  all  other  nations  who 
are  still  numbered  among  tiie  captive 
groups. 

NATIONAL    FUTURE    FARMERS    OF 
AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  is  now  observing  National  FFA 
Week  in  honor  of  the  Future  Farmers  ol 
America,  an  organization  of  young  men 
who  believe  in,  and  work  for,  self- 
dependence  so  they,  in  turn,  can  con- 
tribute lo  the  welfare  of  others  and  our 
Nation. 

I  thinlj  it  is  most  appropriate  that  in 
this  week  we  also  honor  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  father  of  our  country,  for  George 
Washington  was  not  only  a  great  na- 
tional leader  but  an  outstanding  and 
proud  farmer  as  well. 

George  Washington's  legacy  of  exam- 
ple and  a  proud  heritage  and  the  goals 
of  the  Future  Fanners  are  inseparable. 
F^FA  chapters  use  the  bust  of  'Wagtiington 
as  the  symbol  of  the  chapter  t/easurer, 
and  the  treasurer  opens  each',  meeting 
with  these  important  words:      ' 

I  (--.eep  a  reco'd  if  receipts  ancl/dlsbiuse- 
ments  Just  as  Washington  kepj"  lUs  farm 
.i-counts — carefully  and  accurately.  I  en- 
c  'ur.ige  thrift  among  the  mes^bers  and 
strive  to  build  up  oiir  anancialSi^ndlng 
through  savings  and  Investments.  George 
Washiigti'iii  wi'.s  better  able  to  .serve  his 
country  l>ecause  he  was  tinaclally  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  have  taken 
this  great  example  of  citizenship  and 
iissumed  the  responsibility  of  sening  this 
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generation  just  as  Washington  served 
liis. 

Today,  the  spotlight  of  publicity  and 
attention  unfortunately  falls  on  a  small 
minority  of  our  youth  who  choose  to  defy 
and  dissent.  This  week,  let  us  recognize 
and  pay  tribute  t«  this  great  organization 
of  young  people  who  make  positive  con- 
tributions to  our  society — who  believe  in 
and  set  the  example  for  rugged  individ- 
ualism so  that  they  may  serve  others. 

The  Future  Farmers  Creed  explains 
this  organization's  purpose  well: 

I  believe  In  less  dependence  on  begging 
and  more  power  In  bargaining;  In  the  life 
abundant  and  enough  honest  wealth  to  help 
make  It  .so  for  others  as  well  as  for  myself; 
in  less  need  for  charity  and  more  of  It  when 
needed;  In  being  happy  myself  and  playing 
square  with  those  whose  happiness  depends 
upon  me. 

Mr,  President,  during  my  years  of  pub- 
lic service  I  have  considered  my  associa- 
tion with  these  yoimg  men  both  inspira- 
tional and  challenging;  an  inspiration 
to  see  the  experiment  of  democracy  born 
anew  in  our  coming  generations  and  a 
challenge  to  join  with  them  in  their 
work,  and  to  do  as  well, 

I  am  ijroud  to  say  that  I  was  among 
those  who  sponsored  and  supported  the 
public  law  which  granted  the  Congres- 
sional Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the 
Future  Fai-mers  of  America,  My  pride 
in  this  organization  and  my  faith  in 
young  people  is  rekindled  every  oppor- 
timitv  I  have  to  enjoy  meeting  and  talk- 
ing with  these  fine  young  men. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  the 
annual  convention  of  the  FFA  held  each 
year  in  Kansas  City.  All  who  come  into 
contact  with  the  Failure  Farmers  are 
richer  from  the  experience. 

Mr.  President,  during  National  Future 
Fanners  Week,  let  us  all  join  with  these 
young  people  in  their  quest  for  the  goals 
we  all  share — life's  abundance,  honest 
wealth,  less  need  for  charity,  and  more 
of  it  when  needed.  I  commend  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  their  leaders  for 
their  efforts  in  continuing  to  make  the 
American  dream  come  true,  and  I  pledge 
them  my  continued  help  and  support. 


AMENDMENT    OF    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1155, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  iS,  1155)  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bank,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  au- 
thority to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  insurance  and 
guaranf^es.  to  restrict  the  financing  by 
the  Bank  of  certain  transactions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

.Section  1.  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  IS  .imended — 

fa)  Bv  changing  "Export -Import  Bank  of 
WashinEtoa".  wherever  that  name  refers  to 


the  legal  entity  created  by  the  Export-Im- 
pwrt  Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  "E^tport-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States," 

(b)  By  Inserting  "il)"  immediately  aiter 
"lb)"  In  section  2(b)  of  that  Act,  and  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  section 
2(b): 

"(2)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  instire, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  any  product,  technical  data  or  other 
Information  by  a  national  or  agency  of  any 
nation, 

"(A)  which  engages  In  armed  conflict,  de- 
clared or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  (not  Including  chartering, 
licensing,  or  sales  by  non-wholly-owned 
business  enterprises)  goods,  supplies,  military 
assistance,  or  advisers  to  a  nation  described 
In  subparagraph  (A)  : 

nor  shall  the  Bank  guarantee.  Insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit,  or  participate  in  the  extension 
of  credit  In  connection  with  the  purchase  by 
any  nation  (or  national  or  agency  thereof)  of 
any  product,  technical  data  or  other  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  used  principally  by  or  in 
a  nation  described  in  subparagraph  i  A )  or 
(B). 

"(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure, 
or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  an  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connection  with  any  credit 
sale  of  defense  articles  and  defeii.se  services 
to  any  country  designated  under  secilon  4916 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  an 
economically  less  developed  country  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4911  of 
that  Code,  The  prohibitions  set  forth  in  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  transaction  the  consummation  of  which 
the  President  determines  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  reports  such  determina- 
tion (Within  thirty  days  after  making  the 
Fame)  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  making  any  such  determination 
the  President  shall  take  into  account,  among 
other  considerations,  the  national  interest  in 
avoiding  arms  races  among  countries  not  di- 
rectly menaced  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by 
Communist  China;  in  avoiding  arming  mili- 
tary dictators  who  are  denying  social  progress 
to  their  own  people;  and  in  avoiding  ex- 
penditures by  developing  countries  of  scarce 
foreign  exchange  needed  for  peaceful  eco- 
nomic progress. 

"(4)  In  no  event  shall  the  Bank  have  out- 
standing at  any  time  in  excess  of  7'^  per 
centum  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section 
7  of  this  Act  for  such  guarantees,  Insurance 
credits  or  participation  in  credits  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  exports  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices to  countries  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  are  less 
developed." 

(c)  By  changing  in  section  2(c)  of  that 
Act,  "$2,0(X),000,000"  to  read  "$3.500,000,(X)0". 

(d)  By  changing  the  last  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  that  Act  to  read:  "Members, 
not  otherwise  in  the  regular  full-time  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States,  may  be  compen- 
sated at  rates  not  exceeding  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the 
General  schedule  (5  U.S.C,  5332)  for  each 
day  spent  Ln  travel  or  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  U:iited 
States  Ctode,  for  individuals  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently," 

(e)  Bv  changing,  in  section  7  of  that  Act, 
"$9,000,000,000"   to   read   "$13,500,000,000", 

(f)  By  changing,  in  section  8  of  that  Act. 
"June  30,  1968"  to  read  "June  30,  1973", 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
fives  and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 


House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr,  MU.SKIE,  Mr,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  and  Mr. 
Tower  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


S,  3013— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
MAKE  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  PRO- 
GRAMS UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964— 
AMENDMENT  TO  H,R.  15399 
,^MI;ND^lE^•T  Nf)    s,n 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senate  has  been  gagged  for  the  last 
month  on  the  civil  rights  debate,  a  des- 
perate situation  has  been  continuing  in 
the  slums  and  depressed  rural  areas 
around  the  country.  Because  of  inade- 
quate congressional  funding  and  because 
the  administration  decided  to  attempt  to 
build  up  its  concentrated  employment 
program  within  the  scope  of  existing  ap- 
propriations, valuable  lull-year  antipov- 
erty  programs  have  been  undergoing 
major  cuts.  Moreover,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  funds  for  needed 
summer  programs,  made  available  last 
year  through  a  ,spec;al  supr)lemental  ai)- 
propriation  bill,  will  be  largely  unavail- 
able this  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  to  correct 
this  situation,  wh'ch  promises  but  to  fe?d 
the  fires  of  frustration  and  resentment. 
To  that  end  Senator  Yarborouch  and  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  S150  million 
in  supplemental  funds  for  summer  jobs 
and  antipoverty  programs.  We  are  ioined 
in  this  bipartisan  endeavor  by  19  Sena- 
tors; Senators  Brewster,  Brooke,  Case, 
Church,  Clark,  Gruening,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hatfield,  Kennedy  of  Massachu-setts, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Morse,  Moss,  Nelson,  Percy,  Randolph, 
Tydings,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 

I  would  like  to  review  for  my  colleagues 
the  background  on  why  such  a  supple- 
mental bill  is  needed. 

Recognizing  that  special  problems 
arise  in  the  Nation's  cities  during  the 
summer,  due  to  high  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  poor  Hung  conditions,  exacer- 
bated by  high  temperatures,  the  Federal 
Government  has  in  recent  years  con- 
ducted special  antipoverty  programs  dur- 
ing these  months.  These  programs  have 
been  essential  in  terms  of  supplying 
needed  ser\'ices  and  providing  a  con- 
stmctive  oiUlet  for  the  energies  of  slum- 
dwellers;  they  have  been  consistently 
supported  by  mayors  throughout  the 
cotmtry.  Such  programs  are  especially 
needed  for  the  coming  summer,  in  view 
of  the  expectations  which  have  been 
created  through  efforts  in  previous  years 
and  to  provide  a  constructive  alternative 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  militants. 

But  while  the  need  is  even  greater  this 
year,  less  money  will  be  available  from 
the  Federal  Government,  Last  stimmer, 
about  S600  million  went  into  summer 
programs  for  youth,  including  portions 
of  full-year  programs  which  applied  to 
summer  months.  This  year,  the  com- 
parable figure  is  $560  million.  But  even 
that  figure  is  illusory,  for  it  includes  pro- 
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grams  such  as  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  col- 
leiie  work  study  which  do  not  zero  in 
on  the  geographic  areas  or  the  youth 
populations  which  most  need  attention. 

The  heart  of  the  summer  pr  iiram  last 
year  was  the  $75  million  appropriated  for 
special  community  action  and  Neik^hbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  projects.  These  are  the 
funds  which  are  relatively  unrestricted 
and  which  mayors  can  wheel  into  action 
In  the  .sectors  that  most  need  it.  accord- 
ing; to  variances  in  local  conditions.  Un- 
der the  Green  amendment,  these  funds 
will  most  likely  be  under  the  control  of 
local  officials  Yet  this  year  t;;e  adminis- 
tration plans  no  summer  supplemental. 

Rather,  it  is  plannins;  to  squeeze  out 
limited  summer  funds  by  cutting  back 
and  closing  down  lull-year  prosrams — 
an  approach  which  may  create  more  re- 
sentment, than  the  summer  programs 
could  ever  overcome  For  example,  this 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  summer 
programs,  coupled  with  a  similar  opera- 
tion to  fui^.d  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment, proi;-am  in  fiscal  year  1968.  has 
forced  the  reduction  of  Headstart  by  S14 
million,  letial  services  for  the  poor  by  one- 
seventh,  and  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters by  over  one-fifth.  The  Job  Corps  has 
been  forced  to  cut  back  by  310  million — 
a  penny-wise  reduction  which  requires 
it  to  mothball  some  $20  million  in  capi- 
tal investment 

This  squeeze  will  produce  about  the 
same  amount  of  funds  for  summer  com- 
munity action  pro>-;rams  as  was  available 
for  this  purpose  last  year— 535  million; 
but  the  $47  million  provided  by  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  last  year  for 
special  summer  job  programs  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  not  be 
available.  The  result  will  be  a  loss  of  over 
70.000  jobs — and  the  figure  is  kept  that 
low  only  by  reducing  other  summer 
Youth  Corps  programs  from  12  to  10 
weeks. 

In  this  man.ier,  Mr  President,  by  cut- 
tins  back  on  the  number  of  weeks  in- 
volved in  the  program,  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  minimize  the  reduction 
In  the  number  of  slots  between  last  year 
and  this  year  and  make  it  appear  less 
than  it  is.  But  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  ;s  that  the  money  is  not  there 

We  need  ^o  no  further  than  the  ad- 
ministration's own  stated  positions  to 
know  that  this  money  is  needed  and  can 
be  usefully  spent.  In  its  budget  presen- 
tations for  fiscal  year  1968  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  substantially  more 
antipoverty  funds  than  it  ultimately  trot. 
By  his  own  budget  requests,  we  know 
the  President  needed  more  antipoverty 
funds.  For  e.xample.  32  06  billion  was  re- 
quested for  the  war  on  poverty,  and  only 
$1.77  billion  was  appropriated.  Under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  $401  million  was  requested,  but 
only  $385  million  was  appropriated,  and 
within  that  figure,  the  $20  million  re- 
quest for  title  I  experimentation  and 
demonstration  programs  was  cut  to  $15 
million — those  funds  were  particularly 
useful  last  summer  and  produced  such 
efforts  as  Project  Pride  in  Washington. 
DC. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  the 
administration  that  this  extra  money  is 
needed  Rather.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 


dent has  determined  that  the  surtax  is 
his  fir.st  priority  and  that  lie  cannot 
afford  to  compromise  his  chances  on  that 
measure  by  Introducing  a  supplemental 
bill.  I  think  this  is  a  situation  where  the 
Senate  can  and  should  take  the  initia- 
tive. 

I  think  that  the  impact  of  these  cut- 
backs in  full-year  and  summer  programs 
can  best  be  understood  by  citini?  specific 
examples  of  what  is  going  on  around 
the  country   For  example: 

In  Dallas.  fuU-yuar  versatile  CAP  is 
beiru  reduced  by  10  percent  and  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  from  1,454 
to  600; 

In  New  York  City  there  were  24.000 
federally  funded  summer  Youth  Corps 
slots,  lo  be  reduced  to  8,000  this  year 
and  versatile  C.'\P  i.s  bema:  reduced  by  10 
percent; 

In  Chicago,  summer  Youth  Corps  is 
going  from  20.000  slots  last  year  to  9.000 
this  year,  and  there  is  a  cut  of  l.i  jercent 
in  versatile  CAP  .md  10  percent  in  Head- 
start; 

In  Miami,  the  versatile  CAP  has  been 
cut  over  27  percent,  with  Headstait  cut 
by  24  t,o  30  percent — the  Assistant  Di- 
rector there  commented,  'we're  just 
dead"; 

In  Detroit,  summer  Neiuhborhood 
Youth  Corps  will  probably  drop  from 
2.750  and  2,000,  and 

In  Atlanta,  versatile  CAP  is  being  cut 
by  32  percent  and  Headstart  by  25  per- 
cent. 

This  supplemental  money  is  ab.solute- 
ly  crucial  from  any  practical  or  moral 
point  of  view.  We  know  the  situation  in 
our  cities  and  depressed  rural  areas  to  be 
just  as  serious  as  it  was  in  1967  yet.  less 
summer  money  is  beuiu'  made  available 
this  year  than  la'^t  and  the  .ndministra- 
tion  refuses  to  submit  .i  summer  appro- 
priation bill. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  sadly 
distoited  priorities.  Failins  to  provide 
this  relatively  small  amount  of  summer 
monev  and  cutting  back  widely  accepted 
full-year  programs  would  escalate  the 
level  of  frustration  and  discontent  in  the 
slums.  You  cannot  raise  justified  expec- 
tations m  the  ghettos  by  providing 
needed  programs,  and  then  cut  back 
those  programs  and  leave  anything  but 
futility  and  frustration.  Tliis  provides 
ammunition  to  the  militants,  who  assert 
that  peaceful  progress  is  not  possible. 

I  note  that  the  administration  demon- 
strates a  firm  sense  of  priorities  and  an 
ability  to  act  quickly  wiien  an  additional 
SlOO  million  is  needed  for  militaiy  as- 
sistance to  South  Korea,  but  that  it  does 
not  show  anything  like  that  >ense  of  pri- 
ority for  the  crisis  in  the  cities. 

Mr  President,  let  me  summarize  A 
summer  supplemental  appropriation  is 
badly  needed  in  view  of  the  fact  that — 

First.  There  is  a  high  probability  that 
our  cities  will  be  m  wor.se  shape  this  sum- 
mer, with  increased  levels  of  frustration 
and  disappointment  with  summer  pro- 
grams; 

Second  There  will  be  less  summer 
money  available  this  year  than  last,  with 
a  crucial  reduction  in  the  kind  of  flex- 
ible money  most  needed,  especially  for 
youth  jobs;  and 

Third  Some  summer  funds  are  being 
produced  by   cutbacks  of   valuable   full 


year  programs,  causing  increased  resent- 
ment 

The  bill  we  are  offering  would  make 
5130  million  available  for  .special  sum- 
mer program.s  There  is  a  proviso  that  25 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  could 
be  allocated  to  full-year  programs  whicli 
have  been  cut  back  below  present  pro- 
gram Ifvels.  including  Headstait.  Job 
Coips  and  Health  Services  Tiie  bill  places 
a  preference  upon  the  funding  of  pro- 
grams providing  jobs  and  uoon  projects 
whose  results  will  be  visible  withm  the 
Ijoverty  areas  themselves.  In  this  manner 
a  double  impact  is  acliieved — not  only 
are  tlie  uni'inployed  given  jobs,  but  the 
work  will  produce  visible  and  iJsychologi- 
cally  important  etTects  m  tlie  ghettos 
them.selves  .\n  important  and  successful 
model  m  this  respect  is  the  summer  pro- 
uiam  conducted  last  year  in  Washington, 
DC  ,  by  Pride,  Inc. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.>ent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  we  are  of- 
lenne  be  uriiued  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3013  >  to  make  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  to  carry  out  the 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  of  1964,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  'for  himself  and  other  Senators', 
was  received,  read  twice  by  itxS  title,  re- 
terred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.■5.  3013 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreicntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajver-ca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lono\\lng  sums  ire  appropri.Tied.  out  nf  any 
nior.ev  in  the  Treasury  not  vnherwlse  ap- 
propriated, to  supply  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
13t!S,    md   for  'Uher  purposes,   namely: 

E.XECUTIVE    OmCE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 
OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPOaiVNITY 

fri'o?Jomic  opportunity  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  t!ie  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportiinltv  .^ct  of  1964.  S150.000.- 
O'JO  to  be  available  for  expenditure  for  pro- 
grams under  .=,uch  Act  locutins  on  the  sum- 
mer of  iy68:  Provided.  That  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuiutv  shall  re- 
serve not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
.sums  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carryine  out  full  year  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  .Act  of  1964  whose 
funding  levels  would  otherwise  be  reduced 
iielow  amounts  needed  to  .^lustaln  such  pro- 
grams .It  their  operating  levels  in  eSect  prior 
to  December  1.  1967.  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity: Provided  further.  That  preference 
.ihall  be  given  in  expending  the  remainder 
oi  this  appropriation  to  summer  projects 
providing  work  and  training  opportunities 
which  1 1 1  are  develojjed  and  conducted  with 
participation  by  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served,  and  (2)  are 
located  in  and  will  contribute  to  the  physi- 
cal or  other  Improvement  of  .areas  laavlng 
high  concentrations  or  proportions  of  unem- 
plo  ed  or  low-income  persons.  Sums  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  this  summer  money  is  well  recog- 
nized   throughout    the    country.    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
after  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
FebiTiary  1  and  an  editorial  appearing 
on  January  28  and  an  article  appearing 
on  Februar>'  13  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  jwint  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  one  of  these  articles  re- 
ix)rts  that  the  delegates  called  together 
for  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Council  meeting  on  Januarj'  29  over- 
whelmingly supported  a  .supplemental 
.summer  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$275  million,  almost  twice  the  amount 
we  are  requesting  today. 

I  would  also  like  unanimous  con.sent 
to  liave  printed  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks tw'o  telegrams  which  I  have 
already  received  from  the  mayors  of 
Dayton.  Ohio,  and  Dade  Coimty,  Fla., 
.supporting  this  supplemental  bill.  My 
colleagues  should  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  itself  al- 
ready called  for  a  summer  .supplemental 
in  the  amount  of  $250  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.   531 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  sub- 
mit for  myself  alone — since  our  cospon- 
sors  were  not  solicited  concerning  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  as  an  amendment, 
.ilthou'-:h  they  were  informed  that  it 
might  be  so  handled  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee — this  same  measure  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15399 
i)assed  by  the  House  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  531)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Exhibit   1 

IFYom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.   1,   1968] 

Youth   Council   Assails  Cuts  in  Job 

Pkocrams 

( By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 

Delegates  called  together  by  President 
Johnson's  Youth  Opportunity  Council  said 
yesterday  that  they  were  "appalled"  at  his 
cutbacks  In  "already  inadequate"  Federal 
funds  for  job  programs  in  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer ahead. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  sent  them  home 
with  a  pep  talk  Insisting  that  the  proposed 
new  Federal  budget  wasn't  that  bad,  but 
promising  to  "present"  their  demands  for 
more  money  to  the  President  and  Congres- 
sional leaders. 

"I  was  already  on  the  ball  team,"  he  told 
the  conference.  "But  now  I  want  to  make 
a  home  run." 

The  conference  began  awkwardly  Monday 
when  mayors  and  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tion's 50  largest  cities  were  told  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  had  decided  not  to 
seek  the  $75  million  extra  that  it  won  last 
year  to  round  off  Its  $600  million  sununer- " 
time  youth  budget. 

Complaints  bounced  back  and  forth  un- 
til yesterday  morning  when  a  band  of  youth- 
ful delegates — representing,  as  they  put  it, 
"Black  power,  Jewish  power,  Spanish  power 
and  Indian  p>ower,  all  equal  to  yotith 
power" — submitted  a  resolution  of  protest. 

The  conferees  put  the  Administration  on 
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the  spot  by  approving  it,  informally  but 
overwhelmingly.  Besides  rapping  the  cut- 
back. It  called  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $276  million  to  augment  the  sum- 
mer youth  program  funds  In  the  budget 
made  public  Monday. 

The  youths  who  drafted  the  proposal  met 
with  Humphrey  in  the  Capitol  lat.er  in  the 
day  to  press  their  case. 

Meanwhile,  Administration  officials  ac- 
knowledged that  even  by  their  calculations 
the  funds  proposed  for  Job  programs  this 
summer  fall  $40  million  short  of  what  Con- 
gress approved  last  year.  They  said  the  other 
$35  million  that  appeared  to  be  missing  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Community 
Action  money  was  made  up  by  increases  in 
other  Job  programs  tucked  away  in  the 
budget. 

Anxious  to  counter  Impressions  of  stingi- 
ness, the  oSSclals  also  contended  at  a  press 
briefing  that  another  $50  million  could  be 
secured  for  the  summer  out  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  funds  to  be  spent 
at  the  option  of  local  school  officials. 

The  school  officials  plan  to  spend  the 
money  during  the  regular  school  year,  not 
the  summer. 

In  his  wlndup  talk  to  the  Conference, 
Humphrey  urged  the  delegates  to  go  home 
and  lobby  their  school  boards  to  use  the 
funds  for  the  summer  Instead.  He  avoided  a 
clear  public  endorsement  of  higher  appro- 
priations than  the  President  has  proposed. 

But  the  young  delegates  who  mev  with 
him  in  the  Capitol  said  the  Vice  President 
promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  get  more 
money  from  Congress,  too. 

"It  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that  he 
would  pursue  this."  said  Jesse  James  of  San 
Francisco's  "Mission  Rebels."  .'is  Humphrey 
told  the  Conference  later,  however,  the  Vice 
Presidency  "has  very  little  authority." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,  28.  1968] 
Squeeze  on  the  Poor 

Vice  President  Humphrey  Is  meeting  In 
Washington  this  week  with  the  mayors  of 
the  nation's  principal  cities  to  plan  youth 
employment  programs  for  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer that  is  sure  to  come.  Mr.  Humphrey  is 
unquestionably  right  in  his  analysis  of  the 
problem:  worthwhile  Jobs  and  good  recrea- 
tion programs,  rather  than  nightsticks  and 
tear  gas,  are  the  best  form  of  riot  con- 
trol. 

But  Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
sending  Vice  President  Humphrey  Into  this 
summer  campaign  without  the  means  to 
accomplish  his  mission.  Last  year,  on  an 
emergency  basis.  Congress  passed  a  special 
appropriation  of  $75  million  to  finance 
summer  programs.  But  this  year  President 
Johnson  is  asking  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  reserve  $35  million  of  the 
money  authorized  for  the  community  action 
program  to  pay  for  these  emergency  summer 
operations. 

This  means  that  New  York  and  other  cities 
win  get  that  much  less  In  Federal  money 
for  their  year-round  community  action  pro- 
grams, forcing  a  cutback  of  upward  of  10 
per  cent.  Even  worse,  the  Administration  is 
apparently  counting  on  the  cities  and  pri- 
vate employers  to  take  over  more  of  the 
financial  burden  of  the  summer  programs. 
The  contribution  that  private  employers 
make  to  solving  these  problems  Is  obviously 
elastic  and  impossible  to  forecast  precisely; 
but  no  gift,  of  prophecy  Is  needed  to  fore- 
tell that  the  cities,  most  of  them  flnanclally 
strapped,  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Federal  Government.  There  will  have 
to  be  additional  Federal  money  or  it  will  be 
a  very  hot  summer  Indeed. 

President  Johnson  meanwhile  Is  reallocat- 
ing about  $134  million  In  poverty  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  this  June  30.  His  ob- 
jective Is  to  shift  more  money  into  programs 
to  train  and  provide  jobs  for  adults  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  long  periods.  Again, 


this  additional  help  for  the  "hard  core"  un- 
employed is  desirable  and  needed,  but  the 
money  for  It  Is  coming  out  of  the  hide  of 
other  programs  Just  as  meritorious.  Thus 
Head  Start  classes  will  accommodate  13,000 
fewer  children.  Sixteen  Job  Corps  centers  are 
to  be  closed  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
will  be  able  to  help  170,000  fewer  high- 
school-age  youngsters  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. New  programs  to  help  the  aged,  en- 
courage family  planning,  and  aid  the  rural 
poor  will  not  be  possible. 

Congress  is  ultimately  to  blame  for  this 
policy  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  If  there 
are  to  be  special  summer  projects  to  pre- 
vent riots  and  new  programs  to  help  unem- 
ployed adults,  Congress  has  to  approve  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  pay  for  them, 
."ind  It  Is  up  to  President  Johnson  to  ask  for 
It.    Tlie   poor    have   been    squeezed    enough. 

I  From   the   New  York  Times.  Feb    13.   1968] 
Crrv  Poverty  Program  Overspent  by  $4  Mil- 
lion— Big    Yi>uth-Job    Progr.am    and    US. 

CuT.s  Cai'se  Deficit — Frfexe  o.v  Hiring  Is 

Ordered  as  Problem  Increases 
(By  John  Kiener) 

The  city's  .mtipoverty  program  has  over- 
.spent  Its  budget  by  more  than  i,4-mllllon  be- 
cause of  a  huge  drive  to  employ  ])r>or  leen- 
.tgers  last  iUinmer  and  Federal  cutbacks  of 
lunds,  according  to  estlm.-iles  by  city  officials. 

The  Human  Resources  .\dministration  is 
sharply  cutting  back  programs,  lias  Imposed 
,t  trceze  on  liiring  and  promotion  and  is  for- 
going pl.ins  lor  expanding  services  to  the 
iJoor.  It  hopes  tluis  to  make  up  the  deficit  of 
$2  l-miUion  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  .iboul  S2-mlIlion  lost  because  of 
Federal  action. 

"There  is  no  question  that  we  are  In  a 
financial  Jam,"  Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  admin- 
istrator of  the  agency,  said  yesterciav  in  con- 
firming the  deficit. 

Officials  from  the  Mayor's  office,  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration liave  been  meeting  to  discuss  the 
problem. 

Their  calculations  .ire  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  does  not  yet  know'  how 
much  Federal  money  it  will  get  and  because 
funds  are  allocated  on  dl.Terent  periods — the 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30,  and  the  antl- 
povertv  effort's  program  vear,  which  ends 
Oct.  31, 

Last  summer  Mayor  Lindsay  ordered  the 
Human  Resources  Administration  to  put  as 
many  slum  youngsters  as  possible  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Youth  Corps,  in  iiopes  of  cut- 
ting down  the  possibility  of  raclal'vlolence. 

The  program,  designed  to  help  keep  youths 
In  school  by  giving  them  vacation  and  part- 
time  work  in  public-service  jobs,  enrolled 
more  than  43,000  youngsters — more  than  any 
other  city  In  the  country. 

But  that  program  ran  over  its  budget  by 
$5.2-mlllion. 

City  officials  had  hoped  to  pay  for  the 
extra  Jobs  by  picking  up  unused  Youth  Corps 
•allotments  from  other  cities,  or  by  petting 
additional  funds  from  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Youth  Corps'  co-sponsors.  This 
money,  however,  did  not  materialize. 

The  city  has  made  up  about  $3.1-mllllon 
of  its  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  deficit  out 
of  accruals — money  budgeted,  but  not  used. 
In  other  programs. 

City  antipoverty  officials  are  grim  about 
the  cutbacks,  but  they  do  not  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  Mayor's  order  to  expand  the 
Job  rolls  for  youths. 

"When  you  put  43,000  kids  on  the  payroll, 
there's  no  question  It  helps  keep  the  city 
cool,"  said  one  official.  "Now  we're  going  to 
have  to  tighten  our  belts." 

The  city  is  faced  with  an  additional  prob- 
lem because  of  Congressional  cutbacks  and 
the  Presidential  transfer  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  funds. 

While  the  antipoverty  legislation  was  going 
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through  Congreaa  laat  fall,  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  authorla«d  th«  city  to 
spend  money  at  the  same  rate — about  (l.T- 
mllUon  of  community  acUon  fund* — on  a 
month-to-month  t>aalB. 

The  aasumptlon  wae  that  at  least  enough 
money  would  be  appropriated  to  keep  pro- 
grams operating  at  the  same  strength  m  last 
yaar.  But  CtongreM  appropriated  •1.77-bll- 
llon  Instead  of  the  92  06- billion  requested  by 
the  President 

TThe  President  announced  he  would  set  up 
Job-training  programs  for  adults.  He  trans- 
ferred •  134-mllllon  for  this  purpwse  from  the 
funds  authorized  for  Head  Start,  the  pre- 
school education  program.  Legal  Services. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps 
and  other  community  action  projects. 

Federal  antlpoverty  offlclals  still  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  money  New  York  la 
to  get  this  year. 

But  Federal  and  city  offlclals  estimate  that 
the  Congressional  cutbacks  and  Presidential 
action  means  that  the  city  has  spent  dt  a 
rate  that  will  go  more  than  (2-mllllon  over 
Its  allotment. 

City  offlclals  note  with  some  Irony  that 
two  years  ago  they  "lost"  llO-mlUlon  in  anti- 
poverty  money  because  of  inability  to  get 
programs  operating,  but  that  the  current 
hscat  crts»»-oome8  at  a  '.ime  when  many  pro- 
grams have  begun  to  operate  with  relative 
efficiency 

The  problem,  they  add.  is  partly  a  result 
of  the  city's  ability  to  use  money  effectively 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

"Congress  complains  about  the  way  the 
program  is  administered."  Mr.  Ginsberg  said 
bitterly,  "but  how  can  you  r.in  a  meaning- 
ful program  when  you  don't  know  from 
month  to  month  how  much  money  j-ou 
have?" 

ExHlBrr  2 

Mmmi.    Pla.. 
Fi-hrnary   21.   1968 
Senator  Jacob  K   J*vrrs. 
St'nace  Oficr  Butldtng, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dade  Coun'ys  Youth  Opportunity  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  February  20,  1968  Knd 
strongly  siippiir*;?  proposed  supplemental  ip- 
propr'.atlor.  for  summer  anti-poverty  -ind 
Jobs  program  "onvmunity  ■jrtjentlv  needs  "on- 
tinuous  fundir.1?  for  successful  anti-poverty 
pro(^r.ims  .is  b.uiis  for  summer  planning  now 
going  on  Poinds  for  Jobs  and  training  pro- 
-ams Tor  h.ird  core  youth  and  adults  des- 
perately needed. 

CHt:f-K    Hall. 
Mayor  of  Metropolitan  Dade  County 

Dayton,   Ohio, 
February    20.    1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K  Javits. 
Senate  O^ce  Building. 
Wa-:fi:vgton.   D  C.- 

As  mayor  of  a  city  that  can  measure  some 
real  and  Important  benefits  from  'he  special 
funds  made  available  for  spfcial  summer 
programs  last  year.  I  have  been  distressed  at 
tne  prospect  of  less  for  this  ^uramt-r  when 
.Ul  measurables  indicate  a  dire  need  for  more 
I  belle'-e  that  all  segments  of  my  community 
agree  with  my  evaluation  We  !n  Dayton  are 
heartened  to  learn  of  the  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  !e;lsliinon  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Yarborough  and  .Tavlts. 
We  iirs;e  you  strongly  t.-)  give  your  support  to 
the  men.sure  Maklnt;  it  possible  for  clt;e3  like 
ours  to  incrpiise  rather  than  dlmlnis.'i  our 
special  summer  progrims  snd  i!  le.if-t  main- 
tiin  the  >vel  •"'f  full-year  pro.'rams  is  critl- 
crtlly  Import;  rit.  Copy  of  wire  be;ng  sent  to 
Senators  Lausche  aud  Young 

Dave  Hall. 
Mayor.  City  of  Datjton 

Mr  YARBOROL'GH  Mr  President,  in 
1959  iht'Tt;  were  .i9  million  .Americans  liv- 
ing below  the  iwverty  lew'  in  1966.  thi.s 
figure  had  decreased  to  30  million.  The 


reason  for  this  23- percent  decrease  in  7 
years  is  that  this  Nation,  under  the  ca- 
pable and  determined  leadership  of  two 
compassionate  Presidents.  John  P  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  made  a 
commitment  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
those  living  in  the  shadows  of  American 
affluence 

Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  today  played  major  roles 
in  the  development  ot  that  commitment. 
We  mobilized  imaginative  thinking,  bold 
plans,  and  adequate  funds  to  launch  wiiat 
was  termed  ;i  war  on  poverty  Our  pledge 
to  tliese  millions  of  Amencan.s — people 
'Ahorn  Michael  Harnngt*in  called  "the 
other  .America" — took  the  form  of  a 
Hoadstart  program:  a  Neiehborhood 
Youth  prouram:  a  lepal  aid  .service:  a 
Job  Corp.s.  and  many  other  programs 
that  toucliecl  iJie  very  poverty  pockets 
and  k'hettos  ui  the  land. 

The  commitment  we  have  developed 
since  1961  can  demonstmle  .success  in 
terms  of  hard  tacts  Jobs  obtained  edu- 
cation completed  income  raised  and  so 
forth  But  its  real  ;.uccess  cannot  be  so 
easily  demonstrated  Poverty  is.  of  coui.se. 
more  Chan  a  lack  ot  inome  It  is  pn- 
maiily  a  spiritual  concept — it  is  a  way  of 
life  It  is  less  the  absence  of  sustenance 
than  It  IS  the  akxsence  of  liope 

Above  all.  the  commitment  that  I  feel, 
and  the  oramitment  that  John  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  have  .spoken  of  so 
eloquently.  Is  a  commitment  of  national 
concern.  It  is  the  President,  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  concerned  Americans 
everv-where  .^ayinK  to  tliose  trapped  in 
the  s'liettos  and  barnos  of  misery  and 
despair  that  .st>meone  cares.  The  .success 
of  this  commitment  caji  be  measured  only 
in  terms  of  hope  restored  and  promise 
extended. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  Join  in 
sponsorsliip  of  the  S150  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  proKrams  to 
aid  the  urban  poor  Fh.s  us  a  realflrma- 
tion  of  our  pledge  of  concern:  a  demon- 
stration of  our  i,'ood  faith. 

Due  to  heavy  financial  burdens  in 
other  parts  of  the  "Aorld.  there  have  been 
cuts  in  prof,'rams  that  form  a  vital  part 
of  our  commitment  to  the  poor.  The 
Headstart  program  has  been  reduced  by 
$14  million.  Job  Corps  has  .suffered  a  $10 
milliun  cutback,  and  fimds  tor  !ien;iibor- 
hood  health  centers  have  bwn  squeezed 
by  one-fifth. 

In  addition  to  this  cutback,  there  is  • 
no  request  for  funds  to  develop  vital 
summer  prn^,'rams  in  the  cities.  In  late 
May  and  June  .}f  this  year,  some  3.8 
million  youth  will  st*:'p  from  .schools  into 
the  streets.  The  hupe  majority  of  these 
youni:  pe<iple  will  be  idle,  with  no  pro- 
ductive outlet  for  their  enermes  Tlie  ap- 
propriations bill  we  introduce  today  ".vill 
help  provide  that  outlet 

Some  will  undoubtedly  assail  this 
measure  as  an  attempt  to  appease  riot- 
ers. Such  is  not  the  case.  These  people 
would  have  us  employ  the  heavy  hand 
of  force  against  urban  restlessness.  No 
one  can  deny  that  rioters  and  looters 
must  be  dealt  with,  but  merely  to  .say 
that  is  to  ipnore  the  causes  of  restless- 
ness. As  ;in  outstanding  rural  newspaper 
in  my  State,  the  Pleasanton  Expre.ss, 
commented  in  a  most  thnn^luful  edi- 
torial last  week: 


The  problem*  of  the  ghettoes  have  to  be 
met.  We  who  live  In  small  towns  simply 
aren't  equipped  to  com.prehend  the  misery 
and  hopelessness  that  exists  there. 

This  18  a  problem  that  Isn't  going  to  go 
away.  It  can't  be  ignored  and  those  who 
say,  "'Shoot  "em  all."  aren't  being  much  more 
helpful    than    the  rioters    themselves. 

On  the  Other  hand,  some  will  assail 
this  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  as 
mere  tokenism.  Again,  such  is  not  the 
case.  No  one  pretends  that  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  going  to  solve 
the  problem,  nor  does  anyone  pretend  to 
know  for  sure  what  the  solution  is.  But 
this  measure  is  a  sincere  attempt  by 
men  of  good  will  to  cope  with  the  myriad 
of  problems  faced  dally  by  those  who  live 
m  the  ghettos.  At  the  very  least,  this 
measure  would  help  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  these  people. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
worked  hard  to  build  hope  and  extend 
promise.  It  is  wrong  to  cut  off  both  hope 
and  promise  to  conserve  dollars.  "We 
cannot  now  abandon  our  commitment — 
indeed.  It  is  essential  at  this  critical  time 
to  reaffirm  that  commitment. 

This  appropriation  is  submitted  irre- 
spective of  the  prospects  of  summer  vio- 
lence in  the  cities.  Congress  is  not  so 
naive  as  to  think  that  $150  million  can 
quell  militancy.  Rather  this  supplement- 
al IS  offered  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
employable  unemployed. 


SUMMER    JOB    PROGRAM 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  bill  to  provide  a 
.supplemental  appropriation  for  summer 
job  programs  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  J  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsJ 
which  I  am  cosponsoring. 

The  reduced  appropriation  for  the 
tx)veny  program  has  forced  cuts  all  along 
the  line.  I  have  previously  voiced  my  feel- 
ing that  we  are  being  penny  wise  and 
IX)und  foolish  in  making  reductions  In 
the  year-round  poverty  programs. 

But  tlie  reductions  which  are  now  pro- 
jected in  the  summer  programs  contain 
the  .seeds  of  disaster. 

The  two  critical  summer  programs  are 
Commumty  Action  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  These  have  been  used 
to  provide  emergency  summer  jobs  for 
unemployed  young  people  and  to  Involve 
uiielto  dwellers  in  solving  the  problems 
of  their  own  environment. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  the 
community  action  programs  will  be 
funded  this  summer  at  approximately 
tlie  same  level  ;us  last  year — although 
the  lunains  will  be  accomplished  by 
robbin'-'  other  prot,'rams,  includln.u  Head- 
start,  legal  services  for  the  poor,  neigh- 
Ijuriiood  health  centers,  and  the  Job 
Corps.  I  mieht  note  that  these,  and  par- 
ticularly Headstart.  are  amont;  the  most 
successful  of  the  OEO  projects. 

But,  according  to  the  information  I 
am  able  to  obtain,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — the  program  ">vhich  pro- 
vides jobs  for  the  most  flammable  seg- 
ment of  the  ghetto,  the  young  unem- 
ployed men — is  going  to  be  cut  shari'lj'- 

Although  no  final  decisions  have 
been    made,    the    present   indication   is 


that  Jobs  under  this  program  wiU  be 
cut  back  in  Jersey  City.  N.J..  from  750 
last  summer  to  approximately  410  this 
summer  and,  in  Newark,  N.J.,  from  2,610 
last  summer  to  1.870  this  summer.  In 
addition,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Job  program  Is  being  cut  from  12  weeks 
to  10.  Similar  reductions  are  projected 
in  cities  all  across  the  country. 

I  need  not  recite  the  litany  of  horror 
which  engulfed  Newark  last  summer.  I 
will  only  point  out  that  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorder,  which  re- 
ported less  than  2  weeks  ago,  cited  im- 
employment  and  under-employment  £us 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unrest  In  the 
ghettos. 

Last  year,  with  a  substantially  larger 
sum  of  money  available  for  the  poverty 
programs,  we  enacted  a  $75  million  sup- 
plementary appropriation. 

The  supplementary  appropriation  re- 
quested in  this  bill  is  S150  million. 

That  money  will  be  spent  to  provide 
useful  employment  within  the  ghettos 
for  those  with  no  jobs  and  no  serious 
hope  of  jobs  without  this  program. 

The  record  of  last  summer  shows  all 
too  clearly  how  desperately  these  jobs 
are  needed  and  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
keep  that  record  in  mind  as  they  con- 
sider this  bill. 


FUTURE  AMERICAN  LEADERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
unless  the  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia  Is 
tremendously  escalated,  expanded,  and 
prolonged,  about  70,000  Negro  Vietnam 
veterans  will  be  finishing  their  military 
service  in  Vietnam  during  this  year  and 
early  next  year.  They  will  return  to  civil- 
ian life.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  these 
Negro  war  veterans  on  the  ghettos  and 
slums  of  our  cities?  I  predict  they  will 
not  join  up  with  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
"Rap"  Brown,  and  other  extremist  ad- 
vocates of  violence. 

True,  many  of  these  Negro  soldiers 
have  lived  through  days  and  nights  in 
combat  when  they  thought  that  the  last 
vestige  of  decency,  kindness,  and  hu- 
manity had  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  for  this 
and  other  reasons  we  may  safely  predict 
these  Negro  veterans  following  their  dis- 
charge from  our  Armed  Forces  will  be- 
come tomorrow's  Negro  leaders  and  be- 
come highly  respected  and  regarded  citi- 
zens in  their  respective  communities. 
Furthermore,  this  summer  and  next  sum- 
mer there  is  likely  to  be  much  less  vio- 
lence in  our  cities  because  of  these  fine 
and  highly  trained  young  men  who  re- 
cently took  off  their  fatigue  uniforms, 
returned  home,  and  again  became  civil- 
ians. 

In  Vietnam  many  of  these  60.000  or 
70.000  young  Negroes  lor  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  had  the  opportunity  to  do  im- 
portant work.  They  performed  their  du- 
ties well.  They  responded  to  discipline. 
Tiiey  acquired  self-confidence.  They  re- 
ceived their  pay  regularly  and  sent  much 
of  it  home  to  their  families.  Practically 
every  one  of  these  men  made  a  first- 
class  war  record.  Many  acquired  a  bet- 
ter education  than  before  and  a  better 
education  tlian  many  of  their  neighbors 


back  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  Government  is  not  neglecting  and 
will  not  neglect  these  returning  veterans. 
For  example,  officials  of  our  Labor  De- 
partment are  already  making  studies  to 
learn  of  employment  needs  of  Negro  vet- 
erans and  to  furnish  further  job  and 
skill  training  to  meet  any  additional  re- 
quirements of  these  returning  veterans. 
Then,  there  Is  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and 
provision  for  higher  education  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Also  Project  Transition 
has  been  organized  to  provide  job  train- 
ing for  GI's  in  Vietnam  and  in  cities 
in  this  coimtry  for  Negro  and  "white  vet- 
erans nearing  the  end  of  their  period  of 
service.  Preference  will  be  given  to  hiring 
these  men  as  teachers  in  ghetto  and 
other  schools  and  as  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  our  cities.  Of  course,  some  lunatic 
extremist  Negro  groups  headed  by  the 
Rap  Browns  and  Stokely  Carmlchaels 
and  their  like  may  urge  these  new  civil- 
ians to  join  noisily  disturbing  and  violent 
agitation  programs.  I  predict  they  will  be 
soundly  rebuffed  by  the  great  majority  of 
returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

These  60,000  to  70,000  former  GI's  have 
every  reason  to  hold  their  heads  high. 
They  performed  very  important  duties 
and  received  official  and  unofficial  com- 
mendation for  their  services.  They  ac- 
quired self-assurance,  confidence.  Care- 
free youth  became  men  almost  overnight 
under  fire.  They  are  the  "cream  of  the 
crop"  among  Negroes  of  18  to  30  years 
of  age.  It  is  more  than  likely  they  will 
continue  to  be  the  "cream  of  the  crop"  20 
and  40  years  from  now — become  Ameri- 
can leaders  of  tomorrow. 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  CONSTITUTE  A 
BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  vote  to  table  the  so-called 
fair  housing  amendment  because,  in  my 
judgment.  It  is  not  a  fair  housing  amend- 
ment. It  Is  a  forced  housing  amendment. 
It  would  constitute  discrimination  in  re- 
verse, In  that  it  would  discriminate 
agaliist  the  owner  of  property  as  against 
the  prospective  purchaser.  It  is  also  dis- 
criminatory, in  that,  under  the  amend- 
ment, a  property  owner  nxay  refuse  to 
sell,  rent,  or  lease  to  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  his  own  race  or  color  for  what- 
ever reason  he  may  wish,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  the  prospective  purchaser 
could  then  do  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prospective 
purchaser  were  of  a  different  race  or 
color  than  that  of  the  property  owner, 
the  aspect  of  Government  compulsion 
would  immediately  be  brought  into  the 
situation  if  this  amendment  were  to 
prevail. 

The  amendment  would  accord  lights 
to  the  prospective  buyer  which  would 
be  superior  to  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  property.  In  other  words,  the  prosp)ec- 
tive  buyer,  who  has  no  constitutional, 
legal,  or  natural  rights  in  the  property 
whatsoever  would,  under  this  amend- 
ment, be  given  superior  rights,  in  in- 
stances where  color  or  race  became  a 
factor,  over  the  rights  of  the  property 
owner. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
compelling  the  property  owner  to  rent. 


sell,  or  lease  his  property  against  his  own 
wishes  to  another  individual  who  haa 
absolutely  no  legal,  constitutional,  or 
natural  claim  thereto  whatsoever. 

The  right  to  use,  manage,  or  dispose 
of  his  possessions  cannot  be  s^>arated 
from  the  physical  property  Itself,  if 
property  is  to  have  any  real  value  to  the 
Individual  owner,  for  insofar  as  the 
owner  is  denied  such  rights,  he  la 
thereby  stripped  of  his  full  and  unre- 
stricted ownership  of  property. 

Property  rights  constitute  a  basic 
human  right  and  have  existed  long  be- 
fore the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ever  written. 

Property  rights  are  given  clear  recog- 
nition repeatedly  in  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  are  given  status  approaching  that, 
indeed,  if  not  equal  thereto,  of  life  and 
liberty. 

The  eighth  Commandment  recognizes 
the  rights  of  true  ownership  of  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  every 
family  have  a  decent  and  good  house  in 
which  to  live,  but  this  does  not  necessitate 
destroying  the  rights  of  the  property 
owner,  whether  he  be  white  or  nonwhite, 
to  refuse  to  sell.  rent,  or  lease,  except 
in  cases  of  eminent  domain,  as  he  thinks 
best. 

Decent  housing  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  integrated  housing.  I  have 
no  objection  to  those  who  wish  to  con- 
vert their  neighborhoods  into  interracial 
neighborhoods.  But,  I  recognize  the  equal 
right  of  those  who  take  a  different  \iew 
and  who  wish  to  be  selective  in  the 
managament,  use,  and  disposition  of  the 
property  which  is  the  product  of  their 
own  sweat  and  industry. 

If  the  time-honored  rights  of  property 
are  ever  destroyed  in  America,  all  citi- 
zens, white  and  nonwhite,  will  have  sur- 
rendered a  vast  portion  of  their  liberty 
and  their  freedom. 

Why  should  a  Negro  property  owner 
be  forced,  against  his  wishes,  to  rent  to 
a  white  person,  and  vice  versa? 

Let  him  do  so  if  he  so  wishes,  but  let 
us  not  permit  government,  at  any  level, 
to  intervene  and  compel  him  to  do  so, 
not  only  against  his  wishes,  but  also 
perhaps  against  his  own  good  judgment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  debate  over  fair  housing,  as  to  where 
the  people  of  this  country  stand  on  the 
question.  Despite  the  fact  that  several 
States  have  strong  fair  housing  laws, 
over  80  municipalities  have  adopted  fair 
housing  ordinances.  With  each  passing 
year,  the  number  not  only  increases  but 
also  does  so  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

This  morning,  we  have  another  ex- 
ample of  where  a  community  has  had 
deep  and  profound  debate  on  this  issue 
and  finally,  after  its  citizens  understood 
the  issue,  voted  to  support  the  principle 
of  fair  housing. 

This  morning's  AP  ticker  indicates 
that  the  voters  of  Flint.  Mich.,  where  a 
very  .serious  debate  over  fair  iiousine  oc- 
curred, approved  by  public  rclcrc.ndum 
a  fair  housing  ordinance.  Tliat  fair  lious- 
Ing  ordinance  stood  up  under  the  icfer- 
endum.  It  did  so  '^y  a  vote  of  20,172  to 
20.129. 

The  petition  io  remove  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Spencer,  who  Is  a  section 
leader    of    the    ultraconservative    John 
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Birch  Society  This  was  a  case  where  the 
forces  of  hatred  and  the  forces  of  seg- 
regation decided  that  the  people  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  did  not  want  fair  housing  They 
tried  to  remove  It  through  a  plebLsclte. 
The  voters  of  Flint  decided  that  they  m 
fact,  after  long  debate,  wanted  the 
measure 

I  thiiYk  this  is  a  further  evidence  of 
gro\*ini{  public  support  for  the  concept 
that  discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  hou.slnu  should  be  removed  In  our 
countrv.  and  arrives  at  a  time  Just  mo- 
ments before  the  motion  to  table  will  be 
presented,  and  shows  additional  reason 
why  public  support  exists  for  this  meas- 
ure 

Mr  BYRD  .if  West  Vlrtjlnia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suL'iZPst  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoram  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  motnlr.tr  business'' 

Mr  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  in  a  little 
while  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  actmK— 
mav  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr  .JAVITS.  In  a  little  while  we  shall 
undoubtedly  be  actmg.  as  the  majority 
leader  iias  alreadj'  aiven  notice,  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  housing  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr  MoNDALEl  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Brooke:. 

It  should  be  clear  to  every  Senator 
precisely  what  we  are  voting  on.  and 
precisely  what  support  this  issue  has 

First,  let  us  remember.  Mr  President, 
that  a  fair  housing  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  we 
never  acted  on;  .so  the  argument  that 
It  will  not  get  by  the  other  body  Is  not 
valid. 

Second.  let  us  understand  verj*  clearly 
that  the  terms  of  the  particular  housing 
amendment  before  us,  as  every  Senator 
know.s — and  rightly — will  not  be  the 
terms  upon  which  we  finally  vote.  The 
housing  amendment  before  us  will.  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  shaped  and  guided  by 
what  IS  felt  in  conscience  to  be  correct, 
and  by  whatever  is  neces.sar\'  in  order  to 
win  the  necessary  support  in  the  Senate. 

The  important  thing,  therefore,  to  bear 
m  mind  m  voting  on  the  motion  to  table, 
is  that  this  Is  an  expression  of  the  .senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  it  wants 
any  fair  housmg  provision  In  this  civil 
rights  bill.  Let  us  understand  that  very 
clearly.  Does  the  Senate  want  any  fair 
housing  provision  in  the  bill? 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  should 
express  itself  as  desiring  some  fair  hous- 
ing provision,  for  this  reason:  As  one 
who.  I  believe,  has  a  right  to  speak  not 
only  with  feeling  but  with  some  degree 
of  experience  of  slums  and  ghettos.  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  concept  we 
are  trying  to  get  across  before  the  long 
hot  summer  is  that  we  are  endeavoring 
to  do,  in  every  way  open  to  us.  justice. 
which  has  too  long  been  deferred,  more 
than  a  century  in  this  country,  in  terms 
of  equal  opportunity. 


It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  sets  foot 
in  Harlem.  Bedford-Stiiyvcsant.  or 
Watts,  or  any  such  area  one  choo.ses  to 
visit  Tlie  first  thing  that  assails  us  Is 
the  dilapidation  of  the  housing;  and  that 
i.s  llkewl.s^  the  first  thing  that  assails 
the  Ne«ro  or  member  of  any  other  minor- 
ity group  who  lives  there.  This  is  what 
he  suffers  under  This  is  one  of  his  pri- 
on tv  t,'rux's 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  :<  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection  It  is  M)  Dfdered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  By  permitting  him  to 
move  elsewhere,  we  .set  a  premium  upon 
dignity,  and  drive  home  the  lesson  that 
If  you  show  initiative,  are  lively,  do  a 
job  well,  and  learn  a  trade,  you  t^et  some- 
thing for  It.  And  one  coin  that  is  uni- 
versally understandable  is  the  ability  to 
get  out  from  under  dilapidation,  away 
from  the  houses  with  empty  eyes  or 
broken  windows,  which  is  what  they  are, 
and  away  from  the  llltcrpd  courtyards, 
the  littered  streets,  and  the  general  air 
of  depreciation  which,  luihappily  for  all 
of  us.  except  where  it  has  been  broken 
here  and  there  by  urban  renewal,  by 
public  housing,  or  by  middle-income 
housing,  represents  the  total  antithesis 
of  living  which  one  sees  in  the  slums. 

So  I  ask  the  Senate,  in  voting,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  voting  on  the  prin- 
ciple. Shall  there  be  .something  on  fair 
housing  included  In  this  bill? 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  be  aware  of  .some  verv' 
high-level  endorsements.  The  AFL-CIO 
executive  council,  meeting  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla..  has  written  a  ver>-  eloquent 
resolution,  signed  by  George  Mcany,  its 
president.  urLiing  that  we  give  favorable 
attention  to  the  fair  housing  provision, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Miami  Beach.  Fla  , 

February  19,  196S. 
Sen.\tor  Jacob  K  Javits, 
Washtngtcm.  DC. 

The  .■VFL-CIO  executive  council  'cxlay 
-idopted  the  following  resolution  and  In- 
.itructetl  me  to  send  U  to  you. 

"We  ur^e  every  Member  of  the  Senat* 
to  vote  for  cloture  to  halt  the  filibuster 
.igalnst  H.R.  2516,  the  bU!  that  would  grant' 
Federal  protection  to  citizens  exercising  their 
civil  rights  and  the  amendment  that  would 
est.ibllsh  a  fair  housing  law  that  would  ^ve 
equal  access  to  all  housing  to  all  persons 
everywhere  in  .\merlca. 

"There  are  Irreducible  riglus  in  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Congress  must  guarantee  them. 
Therefore.  It  is  vital  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  be  lUlowed  to  vote  on  these  Issues  .ind 
that  The  undemocratic  device  of  the  fili- 
buster bedefeated," 

Georce  Meant, 
P'fstdent.  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  ■  Mr 
MoNDALE)  and  I  had  a  colloquy  on  the 
Senate  floor  recently  about  the  Presi- 
dent s  letter,  and  I  said  I  would  appeal 
to  the  declared  Republican  candidates 
for  expre.Nsions  of  their  views 

I  have  done  .so.  and  at  this  time  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  from 


George  Romney.  one  of  the  leading  can- 
didates, who  says: 

It  i.s  importiint  to  do  all  possible  to  demon- 
strate to  those  still  -sutTerlnp  from  social  and 
rarl.il  Injustice  that  needed  changes  can  be 
made  without  lawle-ssnesa  violence  and  civil 
•.guerrilla  wiirfare  I  uree  you  .ind  iUl  Republi- 
can Senators  to  support  cloture  as  a  mean- 
ingful step  in  that  direction.  Natlun.il. 
^•ate,  local.  ;ind  private  action  l.s  necessary  if 
'.ve  are  to  defeat  the  effort  of  those  orgiinlzlng 
for  racial  revolution  In  America. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
teletjram  Irom  Georuc  Romney.  and  also 
a  telegram  from  Roy  Wilkins.  chairman 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights 

T'nere  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Madi.so.v,  Wis.. 
FrbruO'y  00.  1968. 
Sen.^tor  .Iacob  jAvrrs, 
Washington.   I)  C: 

It  IS  important  to  do  all  possible  to  demon- 
strate to  those  still  sufferlni;  from  social  .md 
racial  injustice  th.it  needed  changes  can  be 
made  without  lawlessness,  violence,  and  civil 
.s'uerrllia  warfare.  I  urge  you  and  all  Repub- 
.ican  -Senators  to  support  cloture  as  a  mean- 
ingful step  in  that  direction  National,  State, 
local,  and  private  .ictlon  Is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  defeat  the  effort  of  those  organlzlris; 
for  racial  revolution  in  America. 

George  Romnev. 

Washington.  D.C. 

February  16,1968. 
Senator  Jacob  K  Javits. 
Washington.   D  C 

The  cloture  vote  this  Tuesday  Is  clearly 
the  critical  vote  on  civil  rights  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  O.i  behalf  of  the  115  national 
(irganlzatlons  !n  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights — and  more  Importantly — on 
behalf  of  millions  of  Americans  whose  rights 
are  involved  In  the  pending  bill,  we  urge  you 
:o  be  on  the  Senate  floor  Tuesday  at  1 :00  p.m. 
.md  to  vote  to  shut  off  debate. 

Rot  Wilkins. 
Chairman.    Leadership    Conference    on 
Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  to  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Nixon,  unhappily  he  has  been 
traveling,  and  I  have  not  actually  been 
able  to  get  to  him ;  but  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  that  his  of- 
fice this  morning  has  transmitted  a  mes- 
sage to  us,  which  sounds  reasonable 
enoush.  stating  that  when  he  was  here  as 
Vice  President,  his  rulings  on  the  various 
ci\il  rights  bills  and  on  cloture  would 
certainly  most  eloquently  indicate  his 
support  for  civil  rights  measures,  and  for 
use  of  the  instrument  of  cloture  in  order 
to  pass  them. 

That  is  my  report  to  the  Senate  in  that 
.situation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  most  important 
comments  at  this  moment,  a  few  mo- 
ments beiore  the  motion  to  table  is  pre- 
.scnted. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  some  of  the 
colloquy  which  we  had  yesterday  con- 
cerning our  efforts  to  revise  and  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  fair  housing  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  I  may  have  3  additional  minutes,  so 
that  the  colloquy  may  be  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  revised  proposal 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  as  a  part 
of  the  cloture  motion  which  is  to  be  voted 
upon  on  Monday  next. 

We  recognized,  in  presenting  the 
strong  fair  housing  proposal  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  vote  on  yesterday,  that 
we  were  iiutting  the  fair  housing  Issue 
in  its  strongest  terms,  involving  some  96 
percent  of  the  housing  in  this  country, 
and  very  strong  enforcement  and  pro- 
cedural powers  as  well. 

We  did  so  even  though  we  knew  there 
were  many  Senators  who  opposed  us  on 
cloture  In  that  instance,  but  who  might 
support  us  on  a  reduced  version  of  a  fair 
housing  proposal. 

I  believe  I  am  fair  in  saying  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  such  an 
alternative  proposal  at  this  time,  and  in- 
tend to  present  it  within  the  next  day  or 
so.  but  that  the  time  element  is  such  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  place  before 
the  Senate,  prior  to  the  motion  to  table, 
the  exact  terms  of  that  altered  and  re- 
duced version. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  al- 
tered and  reduced  version  will  be  a  sub- 
.stantial  alteration  and  reduction,  that  we 
have  in  mind  coming  to  an  approxima- 
tion with  the  House  bill,  which  has  al- 
ready pa.ssed  the  House,  and  that  what 
we  are  hoping  for,  from  our  fellow  Sen- 
ators today,  is  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
principle  that  there  shall  be  something 
in  this  bill  with  relation  to  open  housing, 
rather  than  that  the  amendment  as 
originally  offered  should  stand  or  fall 
solely  as  a  work  of  perfection  on  the  fair 
housing  issue? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 'What  this  motion  to  table  today  in- 
volves is  the  question  of  whether,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  put  it,  there  will 
be  some  fair  housing  measure  voted  upon 
by  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  we  hope  passed 
by  the  Senate,  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  .sponsors  of  this  meas- 
ure. Senator  Brooke,  myself,  and  others, 
fully  intend  to  offer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  before  the  cloture  vote 
on  Monday,  a  much  reduced  version  of 
our  fair  housing  proposal  than  that 
which  was  involved  in  the  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  yesterday. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


DOWRIES  ARE  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
LIBERTIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  14.  1968,  con- 
tained an  article  written  by  Richard 
Eder  entitled  "Greek  Government  'Will 
Provide  Dowries  for  Working  Girls." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment is  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  report 
of  its  efforts  In  support  of  cupid  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  on  Valentine's  Day.  The  coinci- 
dence, I  am  sure,  cannot  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  alert  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

But  if  the  jtmta  believes  that  by  this 


kind  of  action  they  can  delude  either  the 
people  of  Greece  or  the  friends  of  democ- 
racy In  this  country  into  accepting  the 
continuing  denial  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  what  was  the  world's  oldest 
democracy,  they  are  wrong. 

Dowries  are  no  substitute  for  liberties; 
and  the  love  of  freedom  and  democratic 
government  among  the  Greek  people  is 
surely  still  strong. 

I  have  continually  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  keep  at  arm's  length  from  the 
present  illegal  government  in  Greece, 
and  in  particular  to  refrain  from  ex- 
tending any  form  of  military  assistance 
to  it,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  firm 
guarantees  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  free  and  honest  elections  will 
be  relnstltuted,  on  a  strict  and  speedy 
timetable.  We  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  drawn  by  degrees  into  so-called 
normalized  relations  with  what  is  plain- 
ly an  abnormal  and  Illegitimate  regime. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Greek  Government  Will  Provide  Dowries 

FOR  Working  Girls 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Athens,  February  13. — The  ruling  Junta 
extended  the  Greek  revolution  today  to  one 
of  this  country's  most  persistent — and  for 
many  families,  most  troublesome — traditions. 

Henceforth,  an  official  announcement  said, 
the  Government  will  provide  dowries  to  mar- 
riageable working  girls. 

The  announcement  was  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  measures  taken  by  the  junta  to  ac- 
centuate its  portrayal  of  itself  as  the  patron 
of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  enemy  of  the 
privileged. 

Another  measure  was  announced  today 
that  conveys  even  more  sharply  the  sense  of 
resentment  felt  by  many  junta  officers,  most 
of  whom  are  of  humble  backgrounds,  toward 
the  wealthy  classes  of  Athens. 

This  was  a  ruling  that  low-priced  theater 
ticiiets,  formerly  available  to  workers  only  for 
Wednesday  performances,  will  now  be  good 
any  day  of  the  week.  Under  the  previous  prac- 
tice, the  announcement  indicated,  wealthier 
patrons  tended  to  stay  away  from  the  theater 
on  Wednesdays. 

Other  measures  announced  today  Include 
free  trips  abroad  for  workers  and  free  expedi- 
tions to  points  of  Interest  in  Greece.  In  addi- 
tion, clubs  for  dock  workers  will  be  built  In 
17  port  towns  and  day  nurseries  for  working 
mothers  will  be  opened. 

The  announcements  did  not  indicate  how 
many  workers  would  actually  benefit  from 
the  free  trips,  the  dowries  and  the  nurseries, 
nor  how  the  hard-pressed  budget  would  be 
expanded  to  pay  for  them. 

There  were  Indications,  however,  that  em- 
ployers would  be  pressed  to  support  the 
dowry  fund,  at  least.  A  S600.000  dowry  fund, 
already  set  up  by  the  Government,  would 
seek  employers'  contributions,  it  was  an- 
nounced, and  those  who  contributed  would 
be  given  a  special  Labor  Ministry  merit  flag. 

The  dowries  given  to  factory  and  office 
girls  would  range  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
$1,000.  It  was  not  clear  on  what  basis  higher 
or  lower  dowries  would  be  assigned.  Possibly 
a  system  akin  to  that  used  In  the  Greek 
Army  will  be  adopted. 

Under  a  Joint  contribution  plan,  the  army 
provides  dowries  for  the  daughters  of  officers. 
These  vary  according  to  the  fathers'  rank, 
starting  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a 
lieutenant  and  ranging  upward. 


Some  light  was  recently  cast  on  this  by 
Vlc€  Premier  Styllanos  Patakos.  who  retired 
from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
When  his  daughter  was  married  shortly  af- 
terward, Mr.  Patakos.  who  Is  by  far  the  chat- 
tiest member  of  the  Junta,  revealed  that  he 
had  made  a  financial  sacrifice  by  retiring. 
As  a  brigadier,  the  dowry  assigned  to  his 
daughter  was  $3,500.  But  If  he  had  stayed  in 
the  army  an  Imminent  promotion  to  major 
general  would  have  made  it  higher. 

The  dowry  is  obligatory  at  all  levels  of 
Greek  society.  The  lack  of  one  will  make 
even  a  beautiful  girl  unmarrlageable  unless 
she  emigrates  and  most  working  girls  in 
shops  and  offices  put  aside  part  of  their 
wages  for  their  dowry. 

The  prevalence  of  the  dowry  was  brought 
home  sharply  to  one  British  diplomat  at  a 
farewell  party  Just  before  he  left  Athens  for 
another  post.  A  Greek  friend  came  up  and 
told  him  that  by  leaving  he  was  losing  £5,000. 

Why  was  that?  the  diplomat  asked? 

"As  a  British  First  Secretary,  that  is  what 
you  are  worth  If  you  marry  into  one  of  our 
families,"  his  friend  told  him. 

The  diplomat  was  too  tactful  to  ask  what 
a  French  or  Italian  First  Secretary  was 
worth — they  are,  In  fact,  worth  somewhat 
less — but  he  told  a  friend  afterward  that  it 
was  one  of  the  more  tangible  satisfactions  of 
his  career. 


LEADER  IN  GREECE  SOLIDIFIES 
POWER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  entitled  "Leader  in 
Greece  Solidifies  Power,"  written  by 
Richard  Eder,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  16,  1968. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Leader  in   Greece  Solidifies  Power — Papa- 

DOPOULOS's   Role   Bigger    Since    Constan- 

tin-e's  Flight 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Athens.  February  15. — Some  years  ago,  a 
visitor  to  a  remote  garrison  in  western 
Thrace  was  Invited  to  Join  the  ofTcer's  mess 
for  dinner.  As  the  conversation  proceeded, 
an  undercurrent  of  amiable  mockery  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  one  stocky  officer. 

"That's  our  Nasser,"  the  visitor  was  told, 
amid  general  hilarity. 

"The  man  sat  there  while  this  was  going 
on."  the  visitor  recalled  later,  "obviously 
aware  that  he  was  being  ragged,  but  looking 
extraordinarily  pleased  at  the  same  time." 

The  officer,  who  had  been  banished  to  the 
garrison  from  Athens  because  the  Govern- 
ment suspected  him  of  Intrigue,  was  George 
Papadopoulos.  Mr.  Papadopoulos — lie  re- 
cently gave  up  his  rank  as  colonel — led  the 
coup  of  last  April,  became  Premier  in  Decem- 
ber after  King  Constantine  had  tried  and 
failed  to  lead  a  countercoup,  and  appears 
likely  to  remain  Greece's  ruler  for  as  long  as 
anyone  can  foresee. 

Many  observers  believe  that  before  he  has 
finished,  Mr.  Papadopoulos  will  have  moved 
Greece  on  a  course  strikingly  similar  to  that 
followed  by  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  Junta  since  the  King  fled 
to  Rome  Dec.  13,  bringing  down  with  his 
failure  the  remaining  antijunta  structure  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  collapsing  the  hopes 
of  the  politicians  that  something  would 
come  along  to  put  them  back  in  power. 

A    SHIFT    IN    EMPHASIS 

For  one  thing,  the  previous  emphasis  on 
the  transitory  nature  'f  the  junta's  mission 
has    been   dropped.   It   became    unnecessary 
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once  the  junta  no  longer  hod  to  deal  with 
tbe  King  and  the  moderate  groups  who 
wanted  a  rapid  transition  to  a  constitutional 
democracy 

A  constitution  is  being  prepared,  but  It  Is 
not  expected  to  contain  -nythlng  that  would 
seriously  hamper  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  Government  There  are  stgna  that  the 
Junta  Is  working  to  mobilize  popular  sup- 
port su  a  first  step  toward  holding  elections 
that  It  can  be  certain  of  winning 

But  Its  decision  on  elections —  whether  ^o 
hold  them  In  the  next  year  or  so,  as  some 
offlclals  are  hinting,  or  to  defer  them  for 
several  years,  aa  moet  observers  exj)eci  It  to 
do— Is  expected  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
Junta's  determination  to  stay  In  power  at 
all  coet« 

A  second  change  has  been  in  the  Juntas 
relations  with  the  outside  world  Although 
It  has  not  turned  neutralist,  as  some  obeer/- 
ers  believe  It  will  eventually.  It  has  begun  to 
play  effectively  on  Western  fears  of  such  a 
shift 

As  the  weeks  passed  after  the  Kings  flight, 
and  the  Western  countries  continued  to  sus- 
pend their  relations  in  the  hope  of  getting 
him  bacJc.  the  Junta  let  It  be  known  that  if 
recognition  did  not  •'ome  30<5n,  Premier 
Papadopouios  would  be  forced  to  make  a 
statement'  reappraising  Greece's  foreign 
policy 

RELATTONS     aESTMED 

The  rumored  direction  of  this  shift  was 
toward  France  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
but  It  was  enough  to  convince  Washington 
and  London  to  resume  normal  relations. 
Western  px>l:cy-makers.  citing  the  case  of 
President  Nxsser,  contended  chat  continued 
pressure  on  Greece  wuuld  simply  drive  her 
in  Che  wrong  direction. 

Two  events  this  week  demonstrated  the 
new  American  attitude  Today  Premier 
Papadop<iulous,  Deputv  Premier  StyUan>8 
Patakoa  and  Coordination  Mlntscer  Nicholas 
Makarezoe.  along  with  several  other  leading 
members  of  the  Junta,  spent  the  day  aboard 
the  United  States  carrier  Franklin  D  Rixise- 
velt  cruising  m  the  .^eijean  Sea  Thev  were 
the  guests  Lvf  che  United  States  .\mbass.ia' >r 
Phillips  Talb<;t.  ac  luti.-h  ab<iard  the  ship,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  one  of  cordiality 

Two  days  tgo  Ambassador  TaJbot  gave  a 
less  elaborate  reception  abtiard  the  earner 
which  is  paying  a  courtesy  visit  to  .Athens 
The  gueets  then  were  several  p<_)werful 
though  less  prominent,  members  of  the 
Junta. 

A  third  striking  change  ha^  been  in  the 
public  position  of  Mr  Papadopouios  Until 
the  King's  attempced  countercoup.  everyone 
associated  with  the  junta  had  msls'ed  that 
Its  members  were  equals 

"Can  you  separate  a  drop  of  water  •'  Mr 
Patakos  once  demanded  of  a  reporter  who 
asked  him  If  some  were  more  equal  Chan 
others  It  Is  now  apparent  that  Mr  Papadop- 
ouios Is  no  longer  being  pictured  as  first 
among  equals  but  simply  as  first. 

The  change  was  dramatized  at  a  recent 
ceremony  at  the  University  of  Athens  Al- 
ways before,  at  public  occasi.ins.  the  trium- 
virate of  olHcers  at  the  head  of  the  junta 
hid  made  their  entry  tcigecher 

This  time.  Mr  Patakoa  and  Mr  Makarezos 
entered  the  hall  arst.  without  causing  loo 
much  stir  There  was  a  pause,  a  rush  of 
photographers,  and  then  to  a  rhythmic  chant 
of  "Papadopouios'"  the  Premier  came  In 

But  even  though  Mr  Papadopouios  con- 
tinues to  be  the  strongest  figure  in  Greece 
and  has  undoubtedly  strengthened  his  ix>si- 
tlon  since  December.  It  Is  believed  that  im- 
portant decisions  are  stlU  reached  only  after 
discussion  and  agreement  among  the  30-odd 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  Council 

The  fact  that  the  junta  has  vacillated  In 
many  pwUcy  decisions  indicates  that  Mr 
PapsMlopoulos  cannot,  or  will  not.  Impxjse  his 
views  against  heavy  opfXJeltion.  Nor  Is  he 
believed  to  have  the  ptower  to  purge  other 


members  of  the  Junta  who  may  disagree  with 
him 

For  four  days  In  January,  for  example, 
a  dispute  over  Mr  Papdopouloa's  efforts  to 
get  other  Junta  members  holding  Govern- 
ment posts  to  resign  from  the  army  rocked 
the  council.  While  tanks  maneuvered  on  the 
outskirts  of  Athens  and  newspap>ers  received 
contradictory  orders  two  and  three  times  a 
night  to  print  or  not  print  photographs  of 
Mr  Papadopouios  and  his  rivals,  the  argu- 
ment continued. 

It  still  Is  not  clear  whether  all  the  officers 
have,  in  fact,  compiled. 

A    WOaOT    SPSAKXR 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  there  Is  some 
question  whether  the  public  build-up  of  Mr. 
Papadopouios  represents  his  climb  to  su- 
premacy or  whether  It  Is  a  junta  decision 
that  a  leadership  image  is  necessary  If  a 
Arm  popular  following  Is  to  develop. 

It  Is  not  certain  that  Mr.  Papadop<iuIo«. 
who  all  but  winces  when  he  meets  an  ap- 
plauding crowd,  will  be  able  to  fill  the  role 
of  popular  leader  His  speeches  axe  con- 
sidered wordy,  diffuse  and  full  of  obscure 
19th-century  turns  of  phrase  not  quite  cor- 
rectly rendered.  He  notably  falls  to  stir 
audiences. 

"He  has  always  been  a  schemer  and 
maneuverer."  one  Western  military  expert 
said  recently  "In  the  army  he  was  never 
really  popular  He  had  a  small  group  of  de- 
voted aasc-clates.  men  who  now  figure  in  the 
junta,  and  with  these  he  was  able  to  manage 
and  trick  larger  and  more  Important  figures, 
often  wl'hout  their  realizing  It" 

As  for  the  Junta's  policies,  the  trend, 
despite  many  hesitations,  appears  to  be  away 
from  an  early  emphasis  on  anti-Communlsm 
to  a  stress  on  the  denunciation  of  corruption 
m  the  Greek  ruling  classes  and  upper 
boufijeoisie 

THE    DOMINANT    TONE 

We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  Com- 
munists." Col  loannls  Ladaa  said  recently. 
The  de  farto  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Order  and  the  security  police,  and  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  In  the  Junta.  Colonel 
Ladas  was  talking  to  a  Journalist  whom  he 
had  Ju.st  released  after  having  held  him  for 
19  days  without  charges  It  was  not  the 
Communists  but  the  "rorrupt  national  rul- 
ing cLtsses  we  are  flghtlni?  now."  he  said. 

It  Is  becoming  clear  that  the  dominant 
tone  of  the  junta  la  not  that  of  a  right- 
wing  officers'  clique  seeking  to  support  the 
privileged  as  some  thought  In  Its  early  days. 
It  Is  that  of  a  deprived  lower  middle  class 
whose  instinctive  antl-Communlsm  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  far  more  profound  resent- 
ment of  the  rich 

Colonel  Ladas's  discussions  with  former 
political  prisoners  have  not  shown  the  In- 
hibitions that  make  the  Junta's  public 
speeches  seem  wordy  and  obscure  In  a  con- 
versation with  a  Jailed  political  leader.' 
Colonel  Ladas.  recently  gave  voice  to  the 
radical  undercurrent  In  the  Junta's  think- 
ing 

"Do  not  be  deceived.  '  he  told  him.  "You 
think  Papadopolous  represents  the  lower 
classes  in  the  army  Why.  he  is  one  of  the 
elite  His  father  was  a  schoolteacher,  after 
all  When  I  w.is  a  I'hild  I  hardly  had  shoes, 
and  there  were  times  my  breath  stank  with 
hunger  Do  not  think  we  are  going  to  let 
the   rich    people   keep   their   yachts" 

This  kind  of  sentiment  is  only  part  of 
the  key  to  what  may  be  expected  of  the 
junta  It  must  be  contrasted,  as  must  all 
of  Its  more  radical  expressions,  with  the  far 
more  cautious  character  of  its  actions  to 
date 

PROTEST   MAY    MODIFY   RFlfORM 

Of  the  popular  measures  it  has  taken — 
payment  of  pensions  to  farmers,  dowries  to 
working  girls,  limiting  of  worker  discharges — 
none  is  partlcularlv  extreme  It  has  passed 
some  harsh  regulations  about  tax  collection, 


but  a  wave  of  protest  may  well  mo<Ufy  them. 
It  has  consistently  proclaimed  Its  determi- 
nation to  encourage  and  protect  private  en- 
terprise, although  some  of  its  adherents  want 
to  break  up  the  big  banking  establishments. 

Its  talk  of  pruning  the  bureaucracy  is  stlU 
little  more  than  that,  and  one  official  esti- 
mated that  In  some  departments  as  much 
as  80  i>er  c«nt  of  tbs  staff  was  excsss. 

It  Is  only  the  Junta's  power  that  Is  grow- 
ing steadily  The  usee  to  which  It  will  be  put 
remain  obscure,  and  If  there  Is  any  princi- 
pal conclusion  among  observers.  It  Is  that 
those  who  hold  power  are  stUl  timid  about 
using  it  and  uncertain  what  they  want  to 
do  with  It 

"If  there  is  one  factor  that  will  bring 
down  this  Government,"  a  diplomat  observed 
recenUy.  "It  is  not  foreign  hostUlty  or  Inter- 
nal opposition.  It  Is  Its  own  inability  to  know 
Its  objectives  or  how  much  It  wants  to  pay 
for  them." 

His  point  was  that  the  conflict  between 
the  radical  instincts  and  conservative  Ideol- 
ogy of  the  junta  is  apt.  In  time,  to  lead  to 
desruptlve  Internal  conflict. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
points  out  a  striking  similarity  between 
former  colonel,  now  mister.  Papadopou- 
ios, the  Premier  of  Greece,  and  Mr.  Nas- 
ser, the  dictator  of  Egypt.  I  think  the 
similarity  is  very  strong  indeed, 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  so-called 
constitution  for  Greece  drawn  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  Greek  jurists  and  lawyers 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Greek  junta 
which  intends  to  form  a  constitution  of 
Its  own,  no  doubt  of  a  totalitarian  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  Government 
not  to  give  the  Greek  Government  the 
benefit  of  our  assistance.  We  have  recog- 
nized them.  Perhaps  we  had  to  as  a  mat- 
ter of  diplomacy,  but  I  urge  that  the 
American  people  stand  firm  against  this 
totalitarian  junta  which  is  destroying 
democracy  in  its  land  of  birth. 


INTERFERENCES  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  majority  leader  on  his 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  pending 
amendment  on  open  housing. 

I  am  a  little  bit  Impressed  this  morn- 
ing with  the  evangelical  spirit  that 
seems  to  dominate  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  push  that  kind  of 
amendment  down  the  throats  of  millions 
of  American  people  who  do  not  want 
such  an  amendment. 

I  heard  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  a  few  minutes 
ago  ask  to  have  placed  in  the  Record 
a  news  article  to  the  effect  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Flint.  Mich.,  in  a  referendum 
held  yesterday  had  approved  an  open 
housing  provision  by  a  vote  of  21,000  and 
something  to  a  vote  of  21,000  and  some- 
thing. I  think  there  was  a  difference  of 
.some  27  votes  between  the  majority, 
which  favored  open  housing,  and  the 
minority,  which  did  not. 

Thpre  could  not  be  a  clearer  showing 
on  the  floor  that  there  Is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject  even 
in  that  community.  I  susp>ect  that  there 
is  a  great  showing  that  the  majority  of 
the  non -Negro  people  do  not  want  open 
housing  in  Flint  and  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  non-Negro  population  of 
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this  Nation  cannot  be  heard  and  is  not 
entitled  to  have  its  strong  feelings  felt. 

I  recall  that  in  similar  referenda  held 
in  Seattle.  Tacoma,  and  In  the  State  of 
California — now  our  greatest  State  In 
population — the  people  by  sizable  ma- 
jorities went  on  record  as  being  against 
open  housing. 

I  remember  that  only  recently  In  sev- 
eral suburbs  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago 
it  was  shown  very  clearly  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  white  people  there  do 
not  want  open  housing. 

I  recall  that  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
the  same  situation  has  been  rather 
clearly  shown  through  the  news  articles 
In  recent  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  Congress 
to  ram  down  the  throats  of  the  majority 
of  our  people  in  many  of  our  communi- 
ties legislation  In  the  social  field  which 
they  do  not  believe  In  and  do  not  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  believing  that,  I  shall, 
of  course,  vote  for  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  pending  open-housing 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 

When  the  time  comes  that  the  elected 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  not  willing  to  use  per- 
suasion and  the  development  of  common- 
sense  in  affairs  of  this  kind  or  advise 
them  as  to  what  their  votes  will  be.  It 
will  be  a  sorry  day  In  this  coimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Throughout  the  hls- 
torj'  of  this  Nation,  it  has  always  been 
one  of  our  cardinal  principles  that  per- 
suasion rather  than  compulsion  is  the 
soimd  method  to  follow  in  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  I  do 
hope  that  my  friends — and  I  see  on  his 
feet  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan — realize  that  such 
a  vote  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  had  placed  in  the  Record — support- 
ing, he  said,  the  feeling  that  there  was 
a  great  wave  of  support  for  the  adoption 
of  open  housing  in  this  country — is 
based  on  a  thin,  attenuated  margta  of 
some  27  votes  in  a  vote  of  over  42,000, 
which  does  not  present  to  us  a  wise 
course  to  adopt  and  follow  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  could  argue  for  some  months  on  the 
question  of  where  the  citizens  of  this 
country  stand.  The  vote  we  have  been 
discussing  which  occurred  yesterday  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  followed  several  months  of 
bitter  and  searching  debate.  The  vote 
represents  a  decision  on  a  matter  in- 
volving strong  feelings  of  the  citizens  in 
that  community.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  that  is  not  the  only  evidence  we 
have. 


Nearly  20  States  now  have  adopted 
strong  fair-housing  laws.  My  own  State 
is  one.  These  have  been  adopted  after 
searching  debate.  They  were  adopted  by 
the  elected  representatives. 

Over  80  communities  have  such  ordi- 
nances, and  more  and  more  communities 
every  day  are  adopting  fair-housing  or- 
dinances. 

In  relation  to  this  issue,  perhaps  the 
most  significant  fact  with  relation  to 
the  support  for  fair  housing  is  that  even 
with  the  strongest  fair  housing  proposal 
that  has  ever  been  presented  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  55  Senators,  representing  their 
States,  voted  to  invoke  cloture.  There 
were  18  more  Senators  who  voted  aye 
than  no.  It  was  a  clear  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  In  addition,  there  were  five 
other  Senators  who  had  announced  pro 
fair-housing  support  who,  because  of 
absence  or  pairs,  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote.  Thus,  we  have  an  ex- 
pression of  overwhelming  support  across 
this  Nation  for  the  principle  of  fair  hous- 
ing represented  yesterday  In  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  what 
people  want,  as  expressed  through  their 
elected  representatives.  In  order  to  de- 
termine where  people  stand  on  the  Issue 
of  fair  housing.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
majority  favor  fair  housing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  if  I  correctly  quoted  the 
article  from  which  he  read.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  21,000-odd  people 
had  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposal  and 
that  21.000-odd  people  had  voted  against 
the  proposal  and  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority of  less  than  100  votes.  I  think  the 
difference  was  27  votes.  Am  I  correct  or 
incorrect? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. As  I  said,  this  followed  on  the  heels 
of  months  of  bitter  debate.  I  think  one 
should  be  surprised  in  such  a  poisoned 
environment  to  have  such  a  referendum, 
filed  in  the  way  In  which  it  was. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  city  of  Flint,  Mich.,  is  a 
poisoned  environment.  I  think  it  consists 
of  a  very  fine  group  of  citizens,  and  I 
think  that  the  quoted  figures  show  very 
clearly  that  the  great  majority  of  non- 
Negro  population  of  Flint,  Mich.,  do  not 
favor  open  housing. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  come  to  any 
other  conclusion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
more  of  the  citizens  of  Flint  today  than 
I  did  yesterday,  because  they  did,  in  fact, 
vote  by  a  majority  vote,  however  close, 
in  favor  of  the  fair  housing  principle. 

I  merely  saw  the  Associated  Press  story. 
I  could  not  tell  how  many  Negroes  voted 
one  way  or  the  other  or  how  many  white 
people  voted  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  believe  such  information  is 
available  to  any  of  us  But  I  presented 
this  as  further  evidence  that  there  is 


growing  support  in  this  Nation  for  the 
principle  of  fair  housing. 

When  you  have  nearly  20  States  which, 
after  long  debate  and  discussion,  have 
adopted  fair-housing  laws,  when  in  each 
successive  legislative  session  throughout 
the  country  more  States  adopt  fair-hous- 
ing laws — and  they  have  improved  upon 
the  laws  they  did  have — and  when  we  saw 
yesterday  a  substantial  and  remarkable 
improvement  in  support  of  fair  housing 
and  an  overwhelming  vote  in  support  of 
fair  housing,  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  argue  that  the  trend  is  not  decidedly 
in  favor  of  fair  housing,  and  the  forces  in 
support  of  It  are  growing  stronger  as  the 
facts  are  becoming  known. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  say  that  30 
States  of  the  50  have  not  voted  for  open 
housing.  I  believe  every  one  of  them  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  to  do  so  in 
its  legislature.  My  State  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  and  has  declined  to  do 
so.  Many  other  States  have  had  the  op- 
portunity and  have  declined  to  do  .so. 

The  fact  is  that  where  we  have  had 
referendums,  the  rule  has  been  the  other 
way — people  have  voted  against  open 
housing. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  will  not  debate  the  matter 
further.  He  feels  that  any  effort  that 
strives  to  push  down  people's  throats  a 
social  measure  of  this  nature,  which  is 
opposed  by  large  groups  of  iieople  and 
majorities  in  many  States,  is  wrong  and 
is  not  in  accord  with  sound  American 
principles. 


PROPOSED  TAX  ON  TRAVEL 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  25,  1967,  the 
International  Union  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions met  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  most  interesting 
message  which  was  sent  to  this  orga- 
nization by  President  Johnson  wherein 
at  that  time  he  urged  an  expansion  of 
world  travel  in  order  to  promote  inter- 
national good  will. 

Three  months  later,  on  January  1, 
President  Johnson  had  completely  re- 
versed this  position  and  was  asking  the 
American  people  to  stop  international 
travel  on  the  basis  that  it  was  resulting 
in  a  drain  on  our  gold. 

I  read  the  President's  message  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  1967: 

As  International  Tourist  year  draws  to  a 
close  It  Is  fitting  that  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  Important  task  of  promoting 
International  goodwill  through  travel. 

This  is  no  small  undertaking.  And  It  is 
worthy  of  our  highest  eCTorts  and  the  un- 
qualified cooperation  of  all  nations.  Inter- 
national travel  helps  satisfy  a  basic  urge  in 
man  to  learn  more  about  his  neighbor  in 
a  world  which  the  jet  age  Is  making  Increas- 
ingly smaller. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  millions  of 
people  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  distant 
lands  and  examine  other  societies  and  cul- 
tures. World  travel  lights  the  way  to  world 
understanding.  As  we  advance  toward  a  new 
decade  In  which  once-distant  travel  be- 
comes commonplace,  let  us  always  hope  that 
our  Journeys  to  faraway  lands  are  journeys 
to  a  more  peaceful,  friendly  world. 

Ltitoov  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  WHrm  Housk,  September  2S,  1997. 
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What  concerns  me  Is  not  so  much  this 
complete  reversal  of  positions  on  the 
part  of  the  Johnson  administration — I 
am  becoming  accustomed  to  these  yo-yo 
tactics — but  what  does  concern  me  Is 
this  question: 

Can  it  be  possible  that  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 25,  1967,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  not  been  told  of  the 
alarming  rate  at  which  our  gold  was  dis- 
appearing ? 

I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Fowler  will 
be  anxious  to  explain  this  contradic- 
tion which  he  testifies  l)efore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 
CHOSEN  WOMAN  OF  THE  YFJVR  BY 
CONGRESSIONAL  SECRETARIES 
CLUB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware  Mr. 
President.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  Senators  and  the  country 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs  Smith  1  has  been  selected  for  an- 
other honor,  this  one  of  particular  sig- 
nificance because  it  comes  from  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hil! 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  has 
been  elected  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the 
Congressional  Secretaries  Club.  The 
award  will  be  appropriately  presented  to 
the  Senator  at  dinner  ceremonies  on 
March  23.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  only  lady  Senator  in  the  Na- 
tion, al.so  has  enjoyed  the  honor  of  bein^ 
selected  in  past  polls  as  one  of  the  10 
most  admired  women  in  the  world  The 
Senator  Is  the  first  lady  ever  to  be  elected 
chairman,  or  should  I  say  chairwoman, 
of  her  party's  .senatorial  conference,  or 
caucus.  And  I  also  mkht  add  that  at  the 
start  of  this  week,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  has  cast  2,716  rollcall  votes 
In  the  Senate  without  a  miss,  an  alltime 
Senate  record. 


NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER  FACIL- 
ITIES  ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H  R    12603 

The  PRESIDING  OFJTCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcink'  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  12603  ■  to  sup- 
plement the  purposes  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  '73  Stat  479'.  by  au- 
thorizing; aijreements  and  '.eases  with 
respect  to  certain  properties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  requestin>j  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disa^ireemg  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  request 
of  the  House  for  a  conference,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr  JoRD.\N  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Tydincs,  Mr  FoNc,  and  Mr.  Boccs  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  the  Senate  voted  to  table  the 
fjending  Ervtn  amendment  Before  the 
vote  was  taken.  I  stated  that  I  would 
vote  against  tabling  I  stated  that  I  was 
not  .vild  on  the  Ervin  amendment,  and 
that  if  the  mution  to  table  should  not 
prevail.  I  would  join  other  Senators  in 
seeking  to  perfect  It 

I  also  pxpre.ssed  my  uneasy  feeling 
that  if  the  motion  should  prevail,  the 
work  nf  the  Senate  leadership  in  trying 
to  devi.se  a  compromise  would  go  down 
the  drain,  or  at  least  would  be  much 
more  inhibited  than  would  otherwi.se  be 
the  case 

Unfortunately,  the  motion  to  table  did 
prevail  And  my  uneasy  feeling  has  been 
well  borne  out  We  are  much  farther 
from  a  compromise  now  than  we  were 
at  that  time 

I  have  the  same  feeling  toward  the 
pending  amendment  as  I  had  toward  the 
Ervin  amendment  I  cannot  .support  it 
as  it  stands,  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
continue  to  do  what  I  can  to  perfect  It 
so  that  it  would  be  .something  for  which 
most  of  my  colleagues  could,  in  good 
conscience,  vote 

The  vote  for  cloture  yesterday  did  not, 
by  any  means,  indicate  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  pending  amendment:  and  it  ill 
serves  the  cau.se  of  open  housine  to  claim 
that  it  does,  just  as  it  ill  .'serves  that 
cause  to  superficially  conclude  that  a 
vote  against  cloture  yesterday  was  a  vote 
against  reasonable  civil  rights  legislation 

I  shall  vote  against  tabling  for  the 
same  reason  that  prompted  me  to  vote 
against  tabling  the  Ervin  amendment. 
But  I  mast  at  the  same  time  make  the 
harsh  observation  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  continuation  of  the  un- 
willingness to  conipromi.se  in  order  to 
make  progress  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
proponents  of  both  the  bill  and  the 
pending  amendment  which  ha.i  already 
done  much  damage  and  which,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  precludes  those  who  wish  to 
make  progre.ss  and  a?  the  same  time  do 
so  on  a  sound  and  workable  basis  from 
votin;^  to  close  off  debate. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Ervin  amend- 
.Tient  was  tabled  by  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues,  because  this  action  has  only 
served  to  set  back  the  possibility  of  com- 
promise which  is  .so  nece.ssary  to  the 
cause  of  progress  in  civil  righta 
legislation. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield ' 

Mr    MILLER.  I  yield 

Mrs.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the 
Senat<jr  had  been  in  the  Chamber  this 
morning  when  the  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ator Mondalp:  and  myself— he  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  together  witti 
Senator  Brooke— made  very  clear  that 
the  .sponsors  intended  to  lay  down  before 
the  cloture  vote  on  Monday  a  different 
and  what  Senator  Mondale  called  a  re- 
duced version  of  this  housing  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  sure  that  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  would  be  very  pleased  to 
have  this  consultation  and  the  Senator's 
views  as  to  how  he  feels  it  should  be 
changed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  conclude  this  matter,  because 
some  Senators  must  leave. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  2  addi- 
tional minutes  be  allowed,  and  no  more 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
make  moreU  judpments  about  votes.  My 
colleague  is  fully  entitled  to  vote  as  his 
conscience  .sees  fit.  for  the  benefit  of  his 
State.  I  believe  that  what  he  is  express- 
ing now  is  eminently  reasonable,  and  I 
will  pledge  myself  to  do  eveiTtliing  I  can, 
as  one  of  the  Senators  working  on  this 
measure,  to  hear  his  views  and  to  en- 
deavor to  accommodate  him. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  was 
not  directing  my  comments  toward  any 
particular  proponent  of  either  the  pend- 
ing amendment  or  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  while  I  am  indeed  looking 
after  tlie  best  interests  of  the  people  I 
represent  from  my  State,  at  the  same 
time  we  do  have  an  open  housing  statute 
on  the  books  which  was  legislated  in  the 
last  session  of  our  Iowa  Legislature:  and 
so  from  that  standpoint  the  people  in 
Iowa.  I  think,  arc  amply  protected. 

However,  like  all  of  us.  we  have  to  take 
a  look  at  the  Nation  as  a  whole  on  some 
occasions,  and  that  is  what  this  is  all 
about. 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  clear.  It  Is 
getting  awfully  late  for  compromise,  and 

1  thmk  we  are  farther  from  the  compro- 
mise than  we  were  at  the  time  the  Enin 
amendment  was  so  unfortunately  tabled, 

I  shall  vote  against  tabling  for  the 
same  reason  I  voted  against  tabling  the 
Ervin  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
lurtiier  morning  business? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
IS  the  coauthor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, certainly  oversimplifies  the  vote 
that  was  taken  yesterday  on  cloture. 
That  cloture  petition  was  not  filed  against 
the  amendment.  It  was  filed  against  the 
bill,  and  so  :t  takes  with  it  everj-thing 
that  hinges  on  the  bill.  That  amendment 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  nearly 

2  weeks.  I  have  an  idea  that  irritation 
and  desire  to  get  settled  this  business  has 
as  much  to  do  witii  it  as  anything,  rather 
than  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment,  what 
a  colossal  confession  it  Is  to  take  2  weeks 
and  come  in  here  this  afternoon  and  say 
that  the  author  and  his  associates  are 
now  going  to  provide  a  very  substantial 
modification  in  the  amendment  that  Is 
pending.  If  that  is  not  a  confession  of 
weakness  in  their  case,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  Is.  But  it  Is  a  classic  example  of 
what  happens  when  you  try  to  write  sen- 
sitive legislation  on  this  floor  before  it 
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has  been  adequately  considered  In  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  list  of  what 
the  purport  is  of  all  these  other  amend- 
ments. If  they  were  written  Into  this  bill 
it  would  look  like  a  Christmas  tree,  for 
sure. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  this  ought  to 
be  tabled,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
slate  ought  to  be  wiped  clean  so  that  we 
can  make  a  fresh  start.  I  want  a  bill,  I 
want  a  good  bill,  a  fair  bill,  an  equitable 
bill,  and  an  honest  bill.  I  think  It  can 
still  be  done.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  time,  of 
course,  but  here  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  today  now  confess  that  they 
are  on  bad  ground  and  they  want  to  give 
way  and  make  a  substantial  modifica- 
tion as  a  lure  for  some  votes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  not  be  deluded  as  to  the  rea- 
son for  what  Is  happening  here. 

I  had  a  visit  with  the  distin^lshed 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  this 
morning.  I  assured  him  I  would  be  glad 
to  work  with  him  and  his  associates  to 
get  something  worked  out  that  would  be 
palatable  and  that  we  can  sell  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  speaks  about  luring  votes  I  hope, 
as  my  leader,  he  is  not  beneath  that  him- 
self. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed,  not. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Indeed,  I  hope  we  will  be 
successful  in  luring  some.  But  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  apart  from  the  fact  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  on  this  tabling  motion,  I 
welcome  as  most  refreshing  and  promis- 
ing his  feeling  that  we  should  try  to  work 
something  out.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, after  all.  was  "Mr.  Architect"  In 
1964.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  hope  he 
may  be  in  1968. 


PROPOSED     STUDY     OP     AUTOMO- 
BILE   INSURANCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message;  Presi- 
Ident  Johnson  proposed  "a  major 
study  of  automobile  insurance."  This 
support  is  welcomed  by  those  of  us  who 
have  been  concerned  with  this  national 
problem  for  some  time.  Following  a  year 
of  preliminary  and  exploratory  analysis 
of  automobile  insurance  questions  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  introduced, 
on  December  14,  1967,  a  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  129>  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  existing  compensation  sys- 
tem for  motor  vehicle  accident  losses. 
Ten  other  Senators  joined  me  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  Joint  resolution.  They 
are:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Caknon,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
MoNRONEY.  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Pastore. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  will  hold 


hearings  on  the  Joint  resolution  early 
this  spring. 

In  this  connection,  the  Januai-y  26, 
1968,  issue  of  Time  magazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "The  Busi- 
ness With  103  Million  Unsatisfied  Cus- 
tomers." The  article  gives  a  summary  of 
the  Ills  besetting  the  automobile  insur- 
ance industry  and  of  some  of  the  cures 
that  have  been  suggested.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ths  Businkss  With  103  Million  Unsatisfied 
Customeks 

The  grim  statistics  of  highway  travel  in 
the  world's  most  motorized  society  add  up 
to  an  irresistible  sales  pitch  for  auto  insur- 
ance. Cars  have  lulled  more  Americans  since 
1900  than  the  death  toll  of  all  U.S.  wars 
since  1776.  Roughly  24  million  cars  crashed 
In  1966  alone,  injuring  4,000,000  people,  dis- 
abling 1,900,000  and  killing  53,000. 

The  economic  loss  caused  by  this  carnage 
is  well  over  912  billion  a  year,  and  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  U.S.  desperately  needs 
a  highly  effective  auto-Insurance  system  that 
would  compensate  traffic  victims  rapidly, 
fairly  and  at  reasonable  cost  to  policyholders. 
But  there  Is  no  question,  either,  that  the 
U.S.  auto-Insurance  system  is  a  model  of 
expensive  Inefficiency.  The  coimtry's  103  mil- 
lion drivers  have  every  reason  to  complain. 

In  ten  years,  the  average  premium  has 
soared  55%.  Car  owners  who  take  out  a 
stauidard  50/100/5  liability  policy  (on  which 
the  company  will  pay  up  to  $50,000  to  one 
Injured  person,  a  total  of  up  to  $100,000  to 
all  persons  Injured  in  one  accident,  and  up 
to  $5,000  for  property  damage)  are  also  likely 
to  include  comprehensive  protection  (fire, 
theft,  etc.),  plus  a  collision  policy  requiring 
them  to  pay  the  first  $100  in  repairs.  In  Los 
Angeles  five  years  ago,  that  package  cost  $279 
a  year  for  a  couple  with  an  18-year-old  son, 
even  though  his  high  school  driving  course 
got  them  a  10%  discount  and  he  used  their 
low-priced  car  for  pleasure  only.  Today  the 
cost  Is  $342 — up  23%.  In  Houston,  the  rate 
has  risen  49%,  to  $284.40.  Boston  tops  the 
U.S.  with  a  yearly  premium  of  $711 — up  71%. 

The  price  of  auto  Insurance  Is  so  high  that 
most  people  would  like  to  find  a  way  of 
passing  It  up.  But  even  though  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  are  the 
only  states  that  make  liability  coverage  com- 
pulsory, it  Is  virtually  unavoidable  every- 
where. An  uninsured  driver  must  buy  it  or 
post  equivalent  financial  security  as  soon  as 
he  is  Involved  in  a  serious  accident  or  gets 
convicted  of  a  serious  driving  offense.  And 
whichever  alternative  he  chooses,  he  is  In 
trouble.  With  a  damage  claim  hanging  over 
his  head,  few  if  any  Insurers  will  accept  him 
as  a  future  risk.  If  he  posts  personal  security, 
he  may  lose  his  home  or  savings. 

paint  it  red 

Insurance  companies  say  they  are  losing 
their  savings,  too.  Despite  the  steep  rise  In 
premiums,  the  Industry  colors  itself  a  bright 
red.  In  ten  years,  physicians'  fees  have  gone 
up  39%  and  hospital  costs  92%.  Weekly  fac- 
tory wages  have  risen  42%,  boosting  lost-In- 
come settlements.  Typical  repair  bills  have 
climbed  jnore  than  50%.  As  a  result,  the 
average  bodlly-lnJury  claim  Is  up  31%,  the 
average  property-damage  claim  46%. 

What  such  arithmetic  means,  say  Insurance 
men,  \a  that  from  1956  to  1966  the  Industry 
paid  out  $1.6  billion  more  In  liability  claims 
than  It  received  in  premiums.  Critics  answer 
that  this  "underwriting  loss"  actually  steins 
from  the  unusual  accounting  used  in  seek- 
ing higher  rates.  For  one  thing,  the  compa- 
nies put  aside  a  large  portion  of  their  pre- 
miums as  "unearned  reserves."  count  them 


as  a  nontaxed  liability — then  Invest  them 
along  with  other  reserves.  And  when  it  comes 
to  setting  rates,  critics  add,  the  companies 
refuse  to  consider  their  Investment  profits. 
Still  the  Industry's  overall  profits  are  less 
than  6% — Just  about  the  lowest  in  any  major 
U.S.  business.  It  Is  only  by  dipping  Into  In- 
vestment Income  that  many  auto  Insurers 
stay  In  the  black. 

Chief  source  of  their  trouble  Is  the  widely 
misunderstood  liability  coverage — which  Is 
quite  unlike  other  forms  of  Insurance.  When 
a  person  buys  fire,  medical  or  collision  Insur- 
ance, his  company  pays  him  directly  for  his 
losses.  But  a  liability  policy  does  not  protect 
driver  against  the  cost  of  Injury  to  himself; 
It  protects  him  against  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  someone  else's  injuries  In  the 
event  that  a  oourt  finds  him  at  fault.  Once 
that  happens,  the  driver's  company  must  pay 
the  judgment  against  him.  And  with  Its  own 
money  at  stake,  the  company  usually  tries 
to  beat  down  the  victim's  claims,  however 
Just.  As  damage  awards  mount,  the  Industry 
compensates  for  Its  losses  by  raising  every- 
one's premiums.  But  even  when  a  company 
wins  In  court  and  does  not  have  to  pay  a 
claim,  It  may  still  retaliate  against  Its  policy- 
holder by  canceling  his  Insurance,  a  fate  that 
makes  other  companies  regard  him  as  such  a 
poor  risk  that  he  finds  it  very  hard  to  buy  a 
new  policy. 

PREFERRED    RISKS 

Compounding  this  recipe  for  hostility  be- 
tween all  parties  is  the  difficulty  of  assess- 
ing the  legal  responsibility  for  auto  accidents. 
In  the  six  states*  that  have  "comparative 
negligence"  laws,  a  victim  who  Is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  a  crash  can  recover  a  propor- 
tionate percentage  of  his  losses.  In  the  other 
44  states,  unless  the  victim  can  prove  that 
the  policyholder  was  entirely  at  fault — and 
that  he  himself  was  utterly  blameless — the 
company  need  not  pay  him  a  cent.  Indeed, 
the  worse  the  accident — a  ten-car  chain  col- 
lision, for  example — the  more  difficult  It 
Is  to  pin  sole  blame  on  one  driver  and  reim- 
burse anyone.  If  a  driver  has  a  heart  attack 
and  his  car  mounts  a  curb,  hitting  ten  pedes- 
trians, who  is  at  fault?  No  one.  Who  gets 
paid?  No  one. 

Almost  Inevitably,  the  fault  system  results 
In  wildly  erratic  settlements.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  notorious  for  overpaying  small 
"nuisance"  claims  because  it  would  cost  more 
to  fight  them  than  to  settle.  At  the  same 
time,  the  seriously  injured  victim  with  high 
economic  losses  is  often  unable  to  wait  for 
his  case  to  come  to  trial  and  Is  forced  to 
settle  for  whatever  the  company  offers.  If 
he  does  gamble  on  going  to  court,  he  may 
lose  the  case  and  get  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  he  wins  he  may  hit  the  Jackpot. 

So  much  money  is  involved  that  It  seems 
to  nourish  corruption.  There  are  adjusters 
who  take  bribes  to  settle  cases,  plaintiffs  who 
file  Inflated  claims,  witnesses  who  remember 
the  unrememberable.  doctors  who  commit 
perjury,  and  lawyers  who  squander  their  tal- 
ents working  for  contingent  fees  (30%  of 
what  they  win  for  their  clients),  which  now 
provide  roughly  one-third  of  the  U.S.  bar's 
total  Income. 

So  great  !s  the  cost  of  lawyers'  fees  and 
overhead  that  it  takes  an  estimated  $2.20 
in  premiums  and  taxes  to  get  $1  to  an  ac- 
cident victim.  (Blue  Cross  delivers  $1  In 
benefits  for  $1.07.)  Nor  Is  Inefficiency  the 
only  drawback  of  the  ponderous  system.  Al- 
though only  5%  of  auto  cases  ever  reach 
trial,  they  still  pre-empt  at>out  65%  of  the 
nation's  clvll-court  calendars.  It  now  takes 
2 ''2  years  to  get  a  civil  case  tried  in  most 
cities. 

The  fault  system  also  forces  Insurers  to 
compete  almost  entirely  for  "preferred 
risks" — drivers  who  seldom  drive  and  peo- 


•  Arkansas,    Maine.   Mississippi.    Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 
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pl«  moat  likely  to  Impresa  Juries  if  they  do 
g«t  Into  trouble    As  a  result,  ttaousanda  of 

unprrferred  m  )'-<>ruit»  hav<>  b^f-r.  unrere- 
mi)n;iiuslv  stripped  of  -hPlr  p";iclefl  or 
forced  to  pay  alty-ni^n  surcnnrKea,  not  only 
bec»u««  of  M'cldenta,  but  sometimes  be- 
'  ause  they  happen  to  Uve  In  Ted  line" 
1  claim-prone  I  areas  or  belnng  to  supposed- 
ly rlflty  groups- — a  category  that  includes 
the  young,  the  old,  Negroes,  actors,  barbers, 
bartenders  sailors  soldiers  a.nd  men  w.th 
frivolous  nicknames  ;:ke  'Sbjr'v  ■  D!v-,r?eea 
are  often  bLvjkballed  tiecause  'ney  might  Irk 
women  jurors;  cioctor*  and  r'.ergvmen  are 
frowned  upon  as  "preoccupied"  drivers  A 
Manhattan  lawyer  was  banned  after  some- 
one hit  h,A  rar  In  his  ipartment-huuse  park- 
ing lot  whi;e  he  xa.s  upstairs  .^.s'.eep:  a  Cali- 
fornia housewife  with  a  perfect  driving  rec- 
ord :o«t  her  policy  oecause  her  husband  was 
a  Navy  medic  -driving  an  am&ulance  In  Vlet- 
Nam 

.KV.  states  have  "isslgned-ruk"  plans,  re- 
quiring every  Insurance  rompnnv  to  accept 
a  quota  of  castoffs.  whom  they  sometlmea 
charge  1.5r  ibove  -itar.dard  rates  for  mini- 
mum coverage  Ptt  some  ncc:dent-prone 
drivers,  even  that  .Drl<-e  may  Oe  a  bargain 
but  Ui8uraji«e  companies  have  been  so  f.*st 
and  louse  *b<jut  canoe; in^j;  pxjllcles  that 
many  of  those  dumped  In'o  the  .isslgned- 
rlsk  p'>j1  d  j  ni.'t  de-serve  .:  U\  1364-fi3.  for 
exrjrnp.e  diinost  70' •  of  Ne-*-  T  irks  a.s.slgned- 
rlsk  drivers  had  clean  driving  records. 

P.^lNLKSS  riNANCe 

Problems  have  proliferated  so  rapidly  that 
soon  only  the  Government  may  be  able  to 
handle  the  Hnanclal  hazards  of  auto  in- 
surance But  how?  In  1869.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  'Insurance  is  not  com- 
merce" thu.5  exempting  it  frjm  federal  anti- 
trust JdWi  and  eongresslonii  regiilatlon  of 
Interstate  commerce  In  1945.  .Iter  "he  court 
had  reversed  itself,  the  MjC.irran-Pergu.son 
Act  put  al.  Insurance  under  state  supervi- 
sion But  m.any  Cv.-ngressmen  now  believe 
that  the  states  are  flunking  the  auto-m- 
surance  part  of  their  Job  \  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  cal'ed  far  a  "root  and  brmch" 
investlg.^tlrn  ;'  t^.e  en'lre  ; ndustrv  Presi- 
dent Johnson  echoed  the  request  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  mesa&ge  last  week,  and  Senate 
hearings  are  due  this  spring  One  .ike.y  re- 
sult IS  that  the  McCarran- Ferguson  Act 
may  t>e  a.Tier.ded  '.i  imp.we  federal  stand- 
ards on  lax  state  insurance  commissions 

A-s  If  to  ward  off  that  result,  more  .state 
commisoions  Are  holding  public  rate  hear- 
ings, denying  premltun  b.xjsts  and  ordering 
insurers  to  specify  their  reasons  for  cancel - 
latlon-s  and  nonrenewals  But  none  of  tnis 
w;;t  lower  the  price  of  insurance  As  can- 
cellations decrease,  the  :nclasiry  will  find 
Itself  handling  more  high-risk  drivers  and 
pavi::g  )ii',  m  >re  In  dama4{es  To  reduce  their 
loes«B,  they  wiu  b«  forced  to  raise  premiums 
stJU   higher 

Somehow  the  industry  must  be  helped  to 
cut  Its  costs  One  obvious  step  is  tighter  state 
driver-licensing  \jr  even  a  federal  license  for 
al!  US  drivers.  If  20"t,  of  the  country  s 
drivers  li>si  their  licenses,  says  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  the  accident  rate  would 
go  ilown  do  ' 

Some  crlMcs  urge  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  the  ULsurunce  industry  a  favor  and  take 
over  the  auto-accldent  business  entirely. 
Urban  Specialist  Daniel  P  Moynihan,  who 
chairs  a  fetleral  auto-safety  advisorv  com- 
mittee, suggests  a  federal  insurance  system 
modeled  on  workmen's  compensation,  with 
awards  made  strlctlv  on  the  basis  of  loos 
rather  than  fault  "Financing  such  a  system," 
he  argues,  "might  be  the  eiisiest  part  of  all." 
Some  i3  4  billion  a  year  in  gasoline  taxes  Is 
already  being  spent  to  build  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  When  the  system  Is  tlnlshed 
In  1973.  Moynihan  would  simply  raise  the  gas 
tax  a  penny  or  so  a  gallon  and  switch  the 
revenue  to  iriurance.  for  which  motorists 
would  pay  no  other  premium. 


There  are  serious  objections  to  Moynlhan's 
nonfault  Government  insura.ice  scheme, 
however  tidy  it  sounds  For  one  thing,  it 
would  be  fought  hard  by  the  oil  industry. 
•which  aches  to  repeal  the  present  gas  tax 
For  ani.ther.  It  might  be  ho  rlnanclally  pain- 
less that  U  S  drivers  would  tend  to  worry 
less  about  their  liability  for  accidents  And 
ffovernment  insurance  might  become  a 
political  football  as  legislators  vied  to  curb 
needed  rate  r.ilses 

Most  experts  still  feel  that  private  enter- 
prise -with  .ill  Its  built-in  advantages  of  busi- 
ness iwmpetltlon.  should  he  given  a  second 
chance  rather  than  a  death  sentence  They 
argiie  that  the  way  to  cut  aiito-insurance 
I'osts  Is  to  design  a  system  that  automatically 
■ompensates  most  victims  regardless  of  fault, 
and  still  gives  them  the  option  of  going  to 
court  to  itsk  r.ir  more  .such  mixed  systems 
■ire  already  iperatlng  in  several  other  coun- 
tries, notably  in  Canada's  Saskatchewan 
Province,  where  avito  insurance  costs  two- 
thirds  a«  mucli  ,18  identic, il  covenige  in 
iidjolnlng  North  Dakota 

A  much  discussed  mixed  fvstem  geared  to 
the  OS  is  now  being  .idvocated  by  Law 
Professors  Robert  E  Keeton  of  Harvard  and 
JetTrey  O'Connell  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  their  book  Atter  CaTi  Cras'i .  they  propose 
.1  novel  form  of  auto  Insurance  called  "Basic 
Protection,"  which  would  pay  benefits  more 
widely  and  efficiently,  yet  preserve  both  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  right  to  aie  lawsuits 
for  severe  injury  and  economic  loss. 

Under  B  P  .  all  motorists  would  carry  com- 
pulsory insurince  that  started  paying  vic- 
tims Immediately,  regardless  "f  who  w;ts  at 
fault.  The  Injured  motorist,  his  passengers 
iuid  any  pedestrians  he  hit  would  be  paid 
directly  by  his  own  Insurance  compjuiy-  not 
the  other  fellow's — up  to  SIOOOO  per  person 
and  SliX)  000  per  accident,  mainly  for  medical 
expenses  and  w.ige  losses  up  t<i  S750  a  month. 
Collateral  benefits  from  Blue  Cross  .md  other 
sources,  which  Jvirles  are  not  permitted  to 
consider  when  setting  awards,  would  be  de- 
ducted from  B  P  puymenrs.  biit  such  col- 
lateral co\erage  would  entitle  motorists  to 
lower  premiums  B  P  would  also  exclude 
property  damage  and  payment  for  pain  iind 
suffering.  wlUch  the  authors  consider  a  boon- 
doggle m  most  ciises  Even  so  motorists  could 
Insure  themselves  and  their  families  .it  extra 
■o6t  again.-.t  pain,  inconvenience  and  "catas- 
trophe" losses  above  $100,000. 

OtlT   or   BfSINESS 

If  a  victims  losses  exceeded  B  P  limits,  he 
could  still  go  f«  court  and  sue  for  damages 
above  $10,000  plus  pain  and  suffering.  If  It 
amounted  to  more  than  $5,000  In  turn,  a 
B  P  -insured  motorist  would  be  personally 
liable  lor  paying  Judgments  exceeding  those 
.imounts. 

Some  experts  claim  that  B  P  would  cut 
Insurance  costs  as  much  as  25 'c.  while  com- 
pensating "25  "r  more  victims  .\  few  top  com- 
panies favor  parts  of  the  plan.  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  has  run  news- 
paper ads  supporting  it  Pessimistic  insur- 
ance men.  however,  loresee  custUer.  slower 
:laim  procedures,  rising  payments  to  now 
'jn<  ■■mpen.sated  victims — and  no  letup  In  ac- 
cident suits  because  claims  itaove  B  P  would 
still  attract  swarms  of  contingent-fee  law- 
yers. The  American  Trial  lawyers  .Associa- 
tion (the  negligence  bar»  does  not  agree.  It 
seems  to  fear  that  8  P  would  put  them  out 
'f  business.  In  fact,  after  the  scheme  won 
the  support  of  250  Boston  lawyers  htst  sum- 
mer and  unexpectedly  swept  past  the  luwer 
house  ijf  the  M.uss;ichusettfi  legl.slature  a  lob- 
by of  panicked  negligence  lawyers  killed  It 
in  the  state  senate  The  plan  Is  pending  or 
soon  to  be  Intrfxluced  in  the  legislatures  of 
California.  Connecticut.  Illinois.  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin — 
In  all  of  which  negligence  lawyers  are  flght- 
ing  It. 

Whatever  the  ou'come.  debate  over  the 
Keeton-OConnclI  plan  >ught  to  spur  auto 
Insurers  to  self -reform.  Some  big  companies 


have  already  moved  toward  nonfault  by 
using  an  advance  payments"  plan  If  their 
policyholder  is  clearly  liable,  the  victim  Is 
immediately  paid  for  his  out-of-pocket 
losses  without  being  asked  to  waive  his 
right  to  any  future  .settlement  Tlie  com- 
panies report  that  such  claimants  seldom  sue 
later  on  Other  companies,  notably  State 
Farm  Mutual  and  Allstate,  hfive  cut  over- 
head by  U'ing  compuierli'ed  billing  and  their 
own  low-commlsslon  salesmen  rather  than 
<nitslde  agents  .Auto  Insurers  might  also  .save 
the  public  millions  by  selling  group  policies 
to  companies  and  unions  Beyond  that,  they 
<-<mld  swing  their  weight  behind  safer  car 
design  If  auto  insurers  offered  big  discounts 
liir  i-.irs  with  eafcUy  repairecl  fenders  or 
sturdy  bumpers  of  uniform  height,  Detroit 
might  .soon  find  that  It  would  pay  to  provide 
•licm 

The  trouble  Is  that  many  of  these  Ideas 
are  s'lll  Ju.st  'hat  Ideas  With  bright  excep- 
tions, ton  many  auto  Insurers  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  sweeping  reform  Is  needed,  that 
cx.'isperated  motorists  across  the  land  are 
.iwakening  to  the  suggestion  that  far  better 
coverage  Is  possible. 

Two  courses  ;ire  open.  One  Is  Government 
into  Insurance,  which  the  Industry  dreads 
as  a  di^>r-opener  to  further  Government  In- 
tervention In  the  Insurance  business.  The 
other  Is  fast  Industry  .ictlon  proving  that 
private  enterprise  can  best  .serve  the  motor- 
ing public  In  every  state  legislature,  the 
Industry  r^-.n  .md  should  unite  to  pit  Its  great 
lobbyniK  power  against  the  negligence  law- 
yers ind  in  favor  of  h  nonfault  system^the 
Keeton-O'Connell  plan,  per.'iaps  or  an  even 
better  one.  If  Insurance  experts  can  devise  It. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
iiarv'  31  of  thi.s  year,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mis.sion  on  Intentovernmental  Relations 
.submitted  it.s  Ninth  Annual  Report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  will 
recall  that  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1959  "to  ciive  con- 
tinulntf  attention  to  intergovernmental 
problems  in  Federal-State.  Federal- 
local,  and  State-local,  as  well  as  inter- 
state and  interlocal  relations." 

Tlie  Advisory  Commission  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  public  and  from 
each  level  of  Kovernment.  The  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  TMr.  Er- 
viN  .  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota Mr  MuNDTl.  and  I  have  served  on 
the  Commission  since  its  establishment. 
On  the  House  side.  Representative 
FoHNTAiN.  of  North  Carolina,  chairman 
of  the  Interciovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  the  orig- 
inal sjKinsor  of  the  bill  creating  the  Com- 
mission, and  Representative  Dw-ter.  of 
New  Jersey,  are  also  charter  members. 
The  other  House  member  is  Representa- 
tive Ullman.  of  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  the  six  members  of  the 
Congre.s.s.  the  Commission  has  three 
members  from  the  executive  branch:  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Director  of  the  Offlce  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Other  members  In- 
clude four  Governors,  four  mayors,  three 
State  legislative  leaders,  and  three  elect- 
ed county  officials.  The  public  Is  repre- 
sented by  three  members,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Commission's  Chairman. 

A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  submis- 


sion of  the  Commission's  Eighth  Annual 
Repwrt.  It  is  appropriate  then  that  the 
Senate  be  apprised  of  the  Commission's 
activities  during  the  last  12  months.  The 
Honorable  Farris  Bryant  of  Florida  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
last  year  and  is  providing  outstanding 
leadershij) — initially  as  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  executive  branch  and 
presently  as  a  public  member.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Colman,  the  Commission's  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  continues  his  capable 
handling  of  the  Commission's  staff  work. 

During  1967,  general  meetings  of  the 
Commission  were  held  in  April,  July,  and 
October;  and  this  year  in  February.  Two 
major  reports  requiring  Implementation 
were  adopted  during  the  course  of  the 
1967  sessions:  the  first  deals  with  "State 
and  Local  Taxation  and  Industrial  Loca- 
tion." The  second  is  a  far-reaching  study 
of  "Fiscal  Balance  in  the  American  Fed- 
eral System"  and  explores  the  size,  shape, 
and  significant  features  of  fiscal  federal- 
ism; the  history,  development,  and  pres- 
ent operation  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid 
system;  fiscal  disparities  among  local 
governmental  jurisdictions  within  met- 
ropolitan areas;  and  in-depth  case  stud- 
ies of  central  city-suburban  disparities  in 
12  selected  metropolitan  areas.  The  lat- 
ter report  will  be  published  in  the  very 
near  future.  Information  reports  issued 
by  the  Commission  last  year  included:  "A 
Handbook  for  Interlocal  Agreements  and 
Contracts,  "  "1968  State  Legislative  Pro- 
gram," and  "Proceedings:  National  Con- 
ference on  Legislative  Leadership,  Octo- 
ber 13-14,  1967." 

Senators  will  be  interested  in  what  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  these  and  earlier 
reports,  as  well  as  of  other  Commission 
activities.  Since  it  is  a  continuing  body, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  does  more  than  sim- 
ply draft  studies  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. Its  members  arc  desirous  to  see 
their  recommendations  put  into  effect 
and  have  devoted  a  significant  share  of 
their  energies  to  encouraging  adoption  of 
Commission  proposals  at  the  relevant 
levels  of  government.  In  this  respect,  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
pages  25  through  35  of  the  report. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  ACIR  sets  forth 
"Highlights  in  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions in  1967"  which  already  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  various 
quarters  and  serve  as  a  succinct  chronicle 
of  the  challenges  that  confronted  Ameri- 
can federalism  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  portion  of  the  report  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.  Some  HicHLiGiirs  :n  Intergovernmental 
Rel.^tions  in  1967 
In  1967,  the  American  political  system — 
and  in  turn,  federalism  and  the  federal 
system— was  on  trial  as  never  before  In  the 
Niitl oil's  history  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  major  crisis  threatening 
the  political  system  and.  indeed,  the  whole 
fabric  of  American  society,  was  in  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  The  crisis  was  characterized  by 
serious  rioting,  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order,  and  in  a  number  of  areas,  the  disap- 
pearance of  any  meaningful  sense  of  com- 
munity among  the  residents  of  blighted 
neighborhoods. 


URBAN  AMERICA  :  CmZ£  IN  DISTRESS 

Racial  unrest  and  civil  disorder 
During  1967  some  of  the  worst  racial  dis- 
turbances in  the  Nation's  history  broke  out 
In  many  cities  of  the  country:  Newark,  De- 
troit. Omaha,  Minneapolis.  Wichita.  Roches- 
ter, and  many  other  places,  large  and  small, 
across  the  country  suffered  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence, burning,  and  looting.  The  National 
Guard  was  called  out  In  a  number  of  States 
to  suppress  the  rioting,  and  Federal  troops 
were  sent  Into  Detroit. 

The  Immediate  response  generally  was  one 
of  bewilderment  and  often  ovitrage  coupled 
with  uncertainty  as  to  what  could  be  done 
to  restore  social  health  to  the  stricken  cities. 
Contributing  most  to  this  uncertainty  was 
the  apparent  lack  of  a  clear  link  of  cause 
and  effect.  A  history  of  neglect  and  disregard 
for  the  "welfare  of  minority  groups  In  Newark 
contrasted  with  Detroit's  record  of  continued 
concern  with,  and  steady  Improvement  In 
race  relations  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Yet  both  suffered  greatly  from  the  rioters 
and  looters.  There  was  concern  at  all  levels 
of  government  lest  accelerated  action  on 
programs  for  central  city  rebuilding  be  con- 
strued by  some  as  "rewarding  the  rioters." 
In  general,  the  effect  of  the  riots  upon  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governmental  action  was 
to  weaken  "welfare"  measures  and  to  toughen 
"police"  measures. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  federalism,  a  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  racial  unrest  and 
civil  disorder  was  the  tendency  of  local  offi- 
cials and  news  media  to  speak  almost  en- 
tirely In  terms  of  remedial  action  by  the 
Federal  Government,  occasioned  perhaps  by 
the  feeling  that  only  through  access  to  Fed- 
eral financing  could  sufficient  resources  be 
mobilized.  Paradoxically,  the  apparent  reason 
for  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  minority 
groups  In  the  cities  was  and  is  rooted  in  local 
government  structure  and  fiscal  arrange- 
ments— including  the  "white  noose"  of  the 
suburbs,  under-financing  of  central  city 
schools,  inadequate  housing,  unbalanced 
patterns  of  State  aid.  and  repressive  re- 
strictions upon  the  administration  of  public 
welfare.  These  and  other  sources  of  unrest 
stem  primarily  from  State  constitutions  and 
statutes  and  are  not  directly  controllable  by 
FeJeral  law  or  regulation. 

Economic  and  fiscal  rrisi<:  of  central  citi(>s 
During  1967,  subjective  and  statistical 
evidence  piled  high  to  dram.itize  the  fact 
that  many  central  cities  of  the  Nation  are 
facing  not  only  a  desperate  social  and  polit- 
ical crisis,  but  dire  economic  and  fiscal  dif- 
ficulties as  well.  Few  could  ignore  that  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the  cen- 
tral city  ghettos  would  have  to  be  strength- 
ened greatly  in  fiscal  resources  and  in  qii,ility 
of  teachers  if  Negroes  ind  other  minority 
group  children  v.'ere  to  iiave  ^-^n  even  break 
upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

Yet,  a  study  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  covering  the  37 
largest  Standard  Metropolitan  stati.'jtical 
Areas  in  the  country,  showpd  that  Stite  fi- 
nancial aid  to  local  schools  tended  to  favor 
suburban  schools  over  central  city  .'schools. 
Hardly  any  States  have  revised  their  school 
aid  formulas  to  recognize  specifically  the 
much  higher  financial  investment  required 
to  educate  disadvantaged  children.  Added 
cost  accrue  for  smaller  cli.sses  to  iissure  more 
individualized  attention,  for  keeping  school 
open  longer  hours,  for  offering  .idditlonal 
recreational  opportunities  and  for  measures 
required  to  compensate  for  an  inadequate 
home  environment.  The  Commission's  "-jtudles 
show  that  the  schools  serving  low  income 
central  city  children  are  receiving  less  per 
pupil  as  well  as  per  capita  than  those  serving 
the  more  affluent  suburbs.  It  is  the  paradox 
of  education  in  metropolitan  America  that 
where  the  needs  are  greatest,  the  resources 
are  scarcest;  the  children  needing  education 
the  most  are  receiving  the  leastl 


Need  for  a  new  look  at  urban-rural 
population  balance 

The  year  1967  witnessed  a  growing  con- 
sensus on  the  need  for  re-examining  Federal, 
State  and  local  policies — as  well  as  activities 
in  the  private  sector — that  tend  to  Influence 
the  distribution  of  population  in  the  United 
States.  There  was  growing  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  future  costs  Involved  In  the  in- 
migratlon  to  large  central  cities  of  low  in- 
come, nonwhite  populations  from  small  towns 
and  rural  counties  across  the  country.  A 
number  of  people,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  began  to  underscore  the  long- 
range  benefits  both  from  a  social  and  liscal 
viewpoint  of  retaining  and  attracting  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  future  population  to 
small  town  and  rural  America. 

In  a  similar  vein,  recognition  was  being 
given  to  the  diseconomies  of  congestion — 
transfxjrtatlon  costs,  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  higher  living  costs  incident  to  fur- 
ther concentration  of  population  in  large 
metropolitan  centers.  As  the  year  drew  to  a 
close,  however,  new  questions  were  being 
lusked  about  a  theory  of  population  redeploy- 
ment. Some  contended  that  the  problem  of 
the  hour  was  to  meet  present  urban  needs 
and  that  "keeping  people  down  on  the  farm" 
would  not  cover  the  great  fiscal  and  social 
deficits  arising  from  the  masses  of  under- 
privileged urban  in-mlgrant,s  who  are  already 
m  the  large  metropolitan  centers  and  are 
likely  to  remain  there  regardless  of  how  much 
progress  is  made  In  Industrlalizlne  the  coun- 
tryside. Others  contended  that  alternative 
migration  patterns  can  and  must  be  encour- 
aged, but  that  public  policy  and  funds  should 
be  directed  only  toward  "natural  growth  cen- 
ters." Still  others  argued  Ih.it  to  achieve  bal- 
anced rural  growth,  private  and  public  efforts 
must  reach  first  into  the  liard  core  rural 
pockets  of  poverty. 

Rising  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency 
As  the  year  progressed,  there  was  growing 
concern  about  the  contli;ued  increase  in  t.he 
incidence  of  crime  and  juven,le  delinquency. 
This  Increase  occurs  not  only  in  the  urban 
centers,  but  continuing  a  trend  of  several 
years,  is  found  in  the  suburbs  and  rural  areas 
as  well. 

Early  In  1967,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Ju.=  tlre  delivered  an  impressive  report 
backed  by  a  considerable  number  of  in-depth 
studies  of  particular  areas  of  this  vital  sub- 
ject. Many  recommendations  were  submit- 
ted; those  dealing  with  Federal  action  were 
couched  In  fairly  specific  terms  while  those 
dealing  with  .State  and  local  action  were 
somewhat  more  general  As  ilie  year  pro- 
jrressed.  however,  the  question  of  jiow  to  im- 
prove State-local  relations  in  tMs  field  began 
to  receive  attention  comparable  to  that 
focused  on  improving  Federal-St.ite  relations. 
Questions  arose  in  connection  with  the  Ad- 
niinlstratior/s  Crime  Control  ,';nd  Safe  Streets 
bill  as  to  v.'hether  Federal  grant.s  for  assist- 
ance to  law  enforcement  activities  should  go 
to  the  St."ites  or  directly  to  localities  Part  of 
the  argument  advanced  asainst  -aslng  State 
government  as  an  Intermediary  in  this  proc- 
ess was  the  fact  that  only  .i  limited  number 
of  States  pos.sessed  an  overall  police  and  law 
enforcement  capability. 

Stats  Attorneys  General,  in  .^dd;tlon  lo 
concerning  themselves  with  the  Impact  of 
court  decisions  upon  law  enforcement  and 
with  other  means  of  attacking  the  growth  of 
crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  the  State  Attorney  General  and  local 
prosecutors  and  police.  Similarly,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  State  jxslice  to  county  sheriffs 
and  municipal  police  officers  h.is  come  in  for 
increasing  attention.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  Jtistlce  offers  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  challenging  areas  of  Intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  In  the  United  States 
today. 
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Inoreating  involvement  o/  private  enterprise 
in  urban  problerm 
The  urban  riot*  of  1B67  produced  wide  dls- 
ap^ement  on  many  polnta.  One  point  of  oon- 
■ensua.  however,  did  emerge — the  restoration 
of  vitality  in  the  NaOon'a  urban  areas  is  an 
awl^nment  surpassing  the  present  rapabli- 
ltl8«  of  any  one  level  of  (government  and  even 
of  all  levels  acting  collectively  It  was  In- 
creasingly agreed  that  private  enterprise 
must  become  more  deeply  involved  in  urban 
problems  if  these  problems  aire  to  become 
manageable  and  If  the  metropolitan  areas 
themselves  are  to  remain  (governable 

At  years  end  sluns  were  appearing  of  a 
dedication  on  the  part  of  many  large  busi- 
ness and  financial  Institutions  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  problems  rending  the  political 
and  social  fabric  of  the  Nation's  cltlee  The 
decision  of  a  number  of  Insurance  companiee 
to  assist  In  financing  low  income  housing 
through  rent  supplements  and  other  device*, 
and  the  active  Involvement  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  businessmen  In  the  "Urban  Coalition" 
formed  at  the  height  of  the  summer's  rioting 
were  decidedly  encouraging  developments. 

A  possible  barrier  to  private  enterprise  co- 
operation In  the  solution  of  urban  problems, 
however,  was  Identlfled  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  A  number  of  State  constitutions 
forbid  any  Commingling  of  public  and  private 
funds  for  public  purposes.  These  constitu- 
tional restriction.^  date  bacfe  to  the  railroad 
scandals  of  the  middle  and  late  1800's  The 
New  ■york  Con.^tltutlonal  Convention  pro- 
posed In  t.he  drnrument  placed  before  the 
voters  of  the  State  (which  was  rejected  for 
other  rea5or-si  that  the  State  give  positive 
.authorization  and  encouraijement  to  public- 
private  particlp.\tlon  in  programs  designed 
to  i>erve  a  public  purpose 

Rent  supvlernents  come  of  age 
The  flrst  session  of  the  90th  Congress  again 
saw  a  'Perils  of  Pauline"  drama  In  regard  to 
rent  supplements  .■Vs  In  both  sessions  of  tbe 
89th  Congress,  the  question  repeatedly  be- 
fore each  House  was;  "Shall  this  program 
survive^" 

Tlie  Bent  Supplement  Program  is  one  of 
the  most  crucial — and  control. erslal — weap- 
ons In  the  att.ick  on  the  so-called  "metro- 
politan problem  "  One  of  the  major  elements 
In  the  problem  Is  the  increasing  disparity — 
economic,  social  and  fiscal — between  the  cen- 
tral city  .md  many  of  its  sixrroundlng  sub- 
urbs Housing  In  many  suburban  communi- 
ties Is  priced  at  a  figure  completely  out  of 
reach  of  low  income  families  In  etTe<-t  a  fiscal 
and  economic  wall  is  constructed  arovind  the 
c-entral  c'.ty  which  reser.es  the  suburbs  for 
the  middle  and  higher  Income  portions  of 
the  urban  population 

During  Its  first  session  the  89th  Cjngress 
enacted  a  rent  supplement  pl.in  making  piis- 
sible  the  housing  of  low  income  people  in 
the  more  prosperous  communities  without 
risitlng  the  fierce  emotional  opposition  that 
public  housing  projects  often  arouse  The 
program  encourages  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  provide  housing  rather  than  ex- 
panding the  n^ile  of  government  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  additional 
public  housing  facilities  Because  the  rent 
supplement  program  can  have  the  effect  of 
dlspersilng  low  income  families  throughout 
the  metrop>o!ltan  area,  the  program  Itself 
faces  continued  opposition  fr-sm  suburban 
constituencies  Some  of  the  opposition  seems 
to  be  racist  in  motivation  In  1967,  however 
following  a  summer  of  rioting,  there  came 
a  growing  recognition  that  .someday,  v>me- 
how  the  'White  noose"  around  the  central 
city  ghettos  would  have  to  be  cut. 

A  crucial  factor  In  the  battle  for  new  ap- 
propriations for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram was  the  decision  of  a  number  of  large 
Insurance  companies  to  make  use  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  pool  resources  In  a  cooperative 
efifort  to  provide  over  $1  billion  worth  of  low 
Income  hovising  for  central  dty  neighbor- 
hoods. 


While  It  Is  too  early  to  predict  succeea  for 
the  rent  supplement  program,  the  partici- 
pation of  large  business  enterprlsee  in  the 
program  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  finance  the  housing  of  a 
sizeable  number  of  people  should  begin  to 
remove  the  program  from  thoee  "infant  mor- 
tality" rlslcs  which  beset  any  new  and  inno- 
vative endeavor — public  or  private 

Growth  of  metropolttan  councils  of 
government 
1'.167  witnessed  the  formaUon  of  a  large 
number  of  regional  councils  of  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  Nation's  larger  metropolitan 
areas.  These  bodies  commonly  known  as 
'councils  of  government"  or  COG's  owe  their 
eetabllshment  to  two  major  factors:  First, 
there  was  and  Is  a  growing  recognition  on 
the  part  of  metropolitan  and  suburban  real- 
dents  alike  of  the  necessity  of  cooperation 
in  the  carrying  out  of  a  number  of  hlghiy 
complex  and  Interrelated  governmental  pro- 
grams in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  It 
has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  right 
hand  must  know  with  reasonable  assurance 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing  as  multitudes  of 
local  governments  function  side  by  side  In 
the  large  metropolitan  centers 

Second,  a  provision  Incorporated  in  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965 — Section  204 — re- 
quired, beginning  July  1.  1987.  the  review 
and  comment  by  an  areawlde  body  upon  cer- 
tain Federal  grant-in-aid  .applications  from 
political  subdivisions  of  metropolitan  areas. 
The  activation  of  Section  204  in  mid-year  re- 
quired that  where  no  such  body  was  in  ex- 
istence, an  appropriate  body  had  to  come 
into  existence  lest  all  political  subdivisions 
in  the  metropoi!t<in  .irea  find  themselves  cut 
off  from  possible  Federal  aid  for  a  variety 
of  physical  development  projects  In  the 
future 

The  general  tendency  in  a  number  of  ^ireas 
was  to  turn  to  a  body  of  elected  officials  as 
the  new  instrumentality  rather  than  an  ap- 
pointive body  of  city  planners.  However.  In 
some  instances  it  was  Impo.sslble  to  obtain 
interlocal  .igreement  on  a  body  prior  to  the 
July  1  deadline  In  these  cases  existing  or  new 
bodies  were  designated  by  the  Governors  as 
the  .tt^encies  to  exercise  the  review  and  com- 
ment lunctions  under  the  .Act  All  told,  how- 
ever, only  .3U  COG's  were  so  designated  out 
of  a  total  of  203  designees  It  is  tix)  early  to 
forecast  whether  in  time  COG's  or  independ- 
ent planning  agencies  will  emerge  .is  the 
chusen  instrument"  to  perform  the  review 
and  comment  function. 

In  .April,  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant 
trom  the  Pord  Foundation,  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  Councils  of  Government 
from  over  the  country  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, At  this  conference  the  potentialities 
and  limitations  of  COG  s  were  explored 
r'runkly  It  w.is  ;igreea  tienerally  that  these 
bodies  had  a  number  of  potentialities,  with 
each  metropolitan  community  deciding  for 
Itself  how  strong  or  how  passive  it  desired 
the  COG  to  be  A.^  was  >-tAlcd  on  one  occasion 
a  COO  c.in  be  "Bnythina  .'rum  m  Elks  lodge 
to  a  metropolitan  government." 
Manning  the  ramparts  of  local  got  ernmrnt 
Throughout  the  vear  principal  attention 
from  the  news  medln  and  the  public  w.is  di- 
rected to  the  cities  th  u  happened  to  be  in 
trouble  that  day  or  that  week  Naturally,  but 
regrettably  attention  parsed  over  the  con- 
tinuing evidences  of  able  and  responsible 
government  in  the  midst  of  adversity  Much 
more  -A'a-.  written  about  why  things  went 
wrong  In  Ca-.an  igh's  Detroit  than  why  thev 
did  not  7<i  badly  wrong  in  I.lndsav's  New 
York  or  Tate's  Philadelphia,  or  DaleVr  Chi- 
cago, or  countless  other  places  Excepting 
only  the  Presldencv.  the  position  of  big  city 
mayor  wfis  the  toughest  around  In  1967,  for 
In  m.my  c.tses  the  ultimate  in  effort  dedica- 
tion and  ability  failed  to  stem  a  rising  tide 
of  disaffection  The  ordeal  of  the  mayors  and 
of  the  officials  of  the  large  urban  counties 


merited— and  generally  received — an  under- 
standing response  from  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT .\    NEW   rRONTIER 

It  18  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  "Infrastruc- 
ture" of  metropolitan  problems  Is  soluble 
only  by  State  action  Restrictions  up>on  the 
debt  carrying  and  taxing  capacities  of  local 
governments;  criteria  for  annexation  of  un- 
incorporated areas;  standards  for  the  exer- 
cise of  zoning  powers;  machinery  for  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  building  and  hous- 
ing codes;  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which 
small  suburban  communities  may  be  Incor- 
porated; the  Independence  or  dependence 
provided  In  the  Inherent  powers  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  metropolitan  areas — all  of  these 
very  crucial  determinants  of  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  fate  of  central  cities  is 
a  matter  of  State  constitutions  or  statute. 

Gubernatorial  concern 
Indicative  of  the  extremely  broad  range 
of  needed  State  action  In  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  were  the  recommenda- 
tions advanced  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  State-Urban  Relations  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  headed  by 
Governor  Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  The 
report  offered  eighty-five  specific  proposals 
for  State  government  action  ranging  from 
studies  and  reappraisals  of  local  governmen- 
tal structure  to  State  financing  of  rent  sup- 
plements, to  revision  of  condemnation  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  The  report  constituted 
a  highly  useful  checklist  for  concerned  Gov- 
ernors. State  legislative  leaders  and  local  of- 
ficials. In  addition,  the  Federal-State  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  prepared  a  special  report  entitled 
"Call  and  Commitment."  which  listed  a  long 
series  of  steps  desirable  for  consideration  by 
governments  at  all  levels. 

In  a  related  development  last  sunruner. 
Oo\>?rnor  Nelson  A,  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
initiated  the  establishment  of  a  State-Urban 
Action  Center  to  be  responsible  for  develop- 
ing tools  and  providing  technical  assistance 
to  Governors  and  State  legislative  leaders 
seeking  solutions  to  urgent  urban  problems. 
The  Center  is  being  financed  Initially  with 
priv.ite  foundation  support  ;ind  is  established 
under  a  bipartisan  board  of  trustees.  The  co- 
chairmen  are  former  New  York  City  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner  and  former  Minnesota  Gov- 
ernor Elmer  L,  .Anderson.  The  Center  has 
opened  offices  in  both  New  York  City  and 
Washington, 

In.st'.tutes  for  excellence  in  State  government 
Under  the  leadership  of  former  North  Caro- 
lina Governor  Terry  Sanford.  and  with  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Ford  and  Carnegie 
Foundations,  the  first  of  what  eventually 
win  be  a  .series  of  institutes  for  State  gov- 
ernment was  established  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill — an  Institute 
for  State  planning.  Each  Institute  is  to  be 
a  center  for  research  and  the  developer  of 
trx)ls  and  techniques  for  improving  State 
government.  Each  is  to  be  university  based. 
to  have  a  small  professional  staff,  and  to 
be  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  including 
ex-Governors  and  other  prominent  persons. 
Each  institute,  after  completing  its  research 
and  prep.iring  recommendations  for  consid- 
eration by  the  States  will  go  out  of  opera- 
tion; the  maximum  life  of  an  institute  Is  to 
be  five  years  Through  this  process  it  is  hoped 
that  the  brst  minds  and  resources  can  be 
brought  to  be.ir  upon  critical  problems  of 
State  government  ,ind  the  best  of  experience 
of  each  State  made  available  to  the  others. 
Governor  Sanford's  unique  "Institute  for 
State  Programming  In  the  Seventies"  was 
only  one  aspect  of  his  broader  "Study  of 
American  States."  He  also  was  a  prime  mover 
In  the  establishment  of  the  "Education 
Comnalsslon  of  the  States"  of  which  45 
States  now  are  members.  Set  up  by  Interstate 
compact,  the  Commission  provides  machinery 
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for  the  States  to  pool  information  and  re- 
souroee  and  share  experiences  In  the  field 
of  education.  In  addition.  Governor  Sanford's 
well  received  book  Storm  Over  the  States 
was  released  In  October  1967.  It  presents  a 
perceptive  analysis  of  the  role  of  State  gov- 
ernment In  the  federal  system  and  offers  po- 
litically practical  recommendations  for  but- 
tressing federalism  by  strengthening  the 
States. 

Establishment  of  Washington  office  of 

National  Governors'  Conference 
In  March  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence opened  a  Washington  office.  The  office 
was  charged  with  following  closely  develop- 
ments at  the  Federal  level  affecting  the 
States,  and  with  serving  as  th©  staff  arm  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  In  the 
area  of  Federal-State  relations.  The  office 
Immediately  launched  an  aggressive  program 
of  action. 

Through  the  Federal  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  the  new  Governors'  Confer- 
ence office.  States  were  urged  to  designate 
"Federal-State  Coordinators."  Significantly, 
the  number  of  States  with  designated  "Co- 
ordinators" Increased  from  fewer  than  a 
dozen  at  the  beginning  of  1967  to  46  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  During  1967,  two  confer- 
ences of  these  coordinators  were  held.  The 
two  conferences  served  as  forums  within 
which  Federal  agencies  described  their  pro- 
grams and  representatives  of  States  raised 
questions  and  voiced  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions. 

The  new  office  initiated  a  weekly  news- 
letter to  the  Governors  alerting  them  to  up- 
coming hearings,  Congressional  votes  and 
prospective  administrative  actions.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Office,  views  of  Governors 
on  pending  Issues  were  assembled  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  National  Government. 
Rapidly  increasing  taxes  and  expenditures 
of  State  governments 
The  year  1967  saw  greater  receptivity  on 
the  part  of  citizens  with  respect  to  bond 
Issues  and  new  taxes : 

Record  tax  Increases  were  voted  In  a  num- 
ber of  States. 

Borrowings  to  assist  local  government  also 
reached  record  proportions. 

California's  Governor  Reagan  proposed 
and  the  legislature  approved  tax  Increases 
of  around  $1  billion  a  year,  the  largest  State 
tax  Increase  In  the  Nation's  history. 

New  York  State  voters  approved  a  $2.5 
bllUon  bond  Issue  to  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  State  and  local  purposes  In  the  field  of 
transportation.  Including  sizeable  amounts 
for  urban  mass  transportation.  This  was  the 
largest  State  government  bond  Issue  in  the 
Nation's  history. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  bond  Is- 
sues placed  before  the  people  In  1967  were 
approved  In  contrast  to  1966  when  barely 
half  of  the  bond  Issues  were  approved. 
(There  were  exceptions  to  the  1967  trend- 
in  California,  nearly  60  percent  of  the  Issues 
were  rejected.) 

New  financing  and  new  programs  author- 
ized by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
In  1967  were  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
"hold  the  line"  stance  of  the  nrst  session 
of  the  90th  Congress.  Many  new  programs 
In  the  field  of  domestic  government  In  the 
United  Stales  were  undertaken  by  the  States 
and  the  local  governments,  In  contrast  to  a 
relative  status  quo  situation  at  the  National 
level. 

Increased  concern  of  business  organizations 
u-ith  State  and  local  government  problems 
A  new  force  In  the  modernization  of  State 
nnd  local  government  emerged  In  1967.  The 
business  community  displayed  active  support 
for  an  Increased  role  In  the  federal  system  for 
State  and  local  government,  especially  the 
latter.  Often  in  the  past,  business  organiza- 
tions have  objected  to  new  Federal  programs 
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on  the  grounds  that  they  represented  an  un- 
warranted Intrusion  into  what  was  more 
properly  a  sphere  of  State  government  ac- 
tivity. All  too  often,  however,  the  same  or- 
ganizations or  their  State  counterparts 
would  go  before  State  legislative  committees 
and  oppose  State  government  programs  di- 
rected to  the  same  general  objectives  on  the 
ground  that  the  best  government  was  the 
least  government. 

The  year  Just  closed,  however,  saw  a  "cros- 
sing of  the  Rubicon."  The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  took  Important 
steps  to  marshal  support  in  the  business 
conununlty  for  grass  root  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  State  and  local 
government  and  to  utilize  the  fiscal  re- 
sources needed  at  those  levels  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  emerging  problems. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
for  several  years  had  been  concerned  with 
the  antiquated  structure  of  State  and  local 
government.  Its  1966  report  on  the  Afoderni- 
zation  of  Local  Government  received  ex- 
tremely wide  notice  throughout  the  United 
States.  A  second  report  offering  A  Fiscal 
Program  For  A  Balanced  Federalism  was  Is- 
sued in  June  1967.  In  it,  CED  urged  Congress 
to  strengthen  state  tax  capabilities  by  giving 
taxpayers  partial  Federal  Income  tax  credits 
for  State  income  tax  payments 

A  month  later,  in  July  1967,  CED  released 
Its  report  on  the  ilfodernization  of  State  Gov- 
ernment, which  called  for  the  general  re- 
forms that  political  scientists  have  urged  for 
several  decades— shortening  the  baUof 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
budget,  to  appoint,  and  to  reorganize;  and 
most  Importantly,  rejuvenating  the  State 
legislature  as  an  Important  force  in  the 
American  federal  system. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  adopted  a  policy 
statement  favoring  structural  Unprove- 
ments  In  State  government  similar  to  those 
enunciated  In  the  CED  report.  The  Chamber 
had  earlier  established  a  unit  within  its 
organizational  structure  responsible  for 
State  and  local  government  modernization 
and  had  conducted  small  conferences  In 
nearly  all  States  with  State  and  local  Cham- 
ber executives,  municipal  league  and  county 
association  directors  and  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  and  developing  support 
for  the  new  program. 

1967  also  marked  a  growing  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Manu- 
facturers with  regard  to  problems  of  federal- 
ism, pajtlcularly  the  strengthening  of  State 
and  local  government.  An  intergovernmental 
relations  newsletter  was  initiated  and  a  per- 
son responsible  for  following  problems  of 
federalism  and  of  State  and  local  government 
modernization  was  added  to  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Association. 


State  constitutional  revision 
In  terms  of  State  constitutional  revision 
1967  was  a  "mixed  bag."  The  createst  dls- 
appointment  of  the  year  came  with  the  j>er- 
formance  of  the  New  York  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Dogged  at  the  outset  by 
partisan  bickering  and  presented  at  the  end 
with  a  "take  it  or  leave  It"  jiackage  of  very 
controversial   proposals,    the    new   constltu- 
tlon  went  down  to  a  resounding  defeat  at  the 
polls.  On  a  lesser  scale  and  despite  three  years 
of   labor   the  initial   draft   of   the   proposed 
Rhode  Island  constitution  was  referred  back 
to   the    Constitutional    Convention    for   re- 
vision—since It  faced  near  certain  defeat  at 
the  polls.  A  vote  now  has  been  scheduled  for 
April  1968.  On  the  more  hopeful  side  several 
States     adopted     Individual     constitutional 
amendments  which  called  for  general  con- 
stitutional revision  or  adopted  piecemeal  re- 
visions of  their  constitutions.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  22  States  were  engaged  in  either 
overall    or    limited    constltuUonal    revision 
activity. 


State  legislatures  began  to  assume  a  role 
of  increased  significance  in  the  federal  system 
during  1967.  This  was  occasioned  partly  by 
the  Influx  of  new,  younger  members  aa  a 
reevUt  of  "one  man-one  vote"  reapportion- 
ment. Partly  it  reflected  a  growing  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  businese 
community  that  strong  State  legislatures 
are  essential  to  responsive  State  government 
and  that  responsive  State  government  Is 
essential  to  a  strong  America. 

The  activities  of  the  Citizens  Conference 
for  State  Legislatures,  and  the  "self-startLng" 
efforts  of  many  legislatures  for  a  self-ap- 
pralsal  all  began  to  bear  fruit.  An  Improve- 
ment in  public  climate  could  be  detected  In 
terms  of  a  desire  to  unshackle  the  State 
legislatures — at  least  to  some  extent — and 
to  permit  them  to  operate  as  strong  and 
effective  lawmaking  bodies. 

Increasing  State  financial  assistance  to 
urban  areas 
The  Commission  stated  in  its  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  that  the  "wholesale  Involvement 
and  participation  by  the  State  In  the  func- 
tions of  urban  government  continued  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  At  year's 
end  In  1966  only  eight  States  were  assisting 
financially  in  the  construction  of  local  sew- 
age treatment  plants,"  At  year's  end  In  1967, 
20  States  were  rendering  such  financial  as- 
sistance.  It   Is  true   that   the   dramatic   in- 
crease   In    State    financial    participation    in 
municipal  water  pollution  abatement  could 
be  traced  at  least  partially  to  u  special  In- 
centive provision  for  State'  government  par- 
tlclpatlon   contained   In   the   Water   Quality 
Act  of   1965.  Nevertheless,   it  was  apparent 
that  State  governments  were  showing  will- 
ingness to  Issue  bonds  and  to  raise  taxes  in 
order   to   begin    to   fulfill    one   of   the   long 
neglected  functional  responsibilities  of  State 
government.    In    one    area — Chicago — Mayor 
Richard  Daley  was  one  of  the  principal  cata- 
lyzing forces  hurrying  along  a  lagging  inter- 
state effort  needed  to  begin  cleaning  up  lower 
Lake  Michigan. 

In  other  fields  as  well,  the  number  of 
States  participating  in  a  meaningful  finan- 
cial way  in  areas  previously  dominated  by 
Federal-local  relationships  was  encouraging. 
Eight  States  were  giving  financial  assistance 
to  urban  mass  transportation,  and  eleven 
States  were  giving  similar  assistance  in  the 
field  of  urban  renewal.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

So  by  the  end  of  1967,  while  "wholesale 
involvement  and  partlcipaUon,  by  the  State 
In  the  functions  of  urban  g0V|ernment"  con- 
tinued to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  the  pattern  seemed  to  be  changing.  In 
another  year  or  two  such  participation  may 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
When  States  involve  themselves  In  large- 
scale  programs  of  financial  assistance  to 
urban  communities  many  of  the  arguments 
of  political  scientists.  Stete  officials,  and  oth- 
ers against  the  so-called  "bvpasslng"  of  the 
States  In  Federal-local  programs  will  become 
academic.  When  the  States  become  finan- 
cially involved,  they  will  begin  to  control 
the  channeling  of  Federal  aid  funds  to  urban 
areas. 

Meanwhile,  many  State  leaders  continued 
to    assert    that    the    States    should    be    the 

"prime  contractor"  for  all  Federal  grants 

including  grants  to  localities— regardless  of 
whether  they  provide  some  of  the  matching 
funds.  In  Washington  this  view  had  more 
support  in  the  House  than  in  the  Senate  or 
the  Administration — as  witnessed  by  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  the  Cahill  Airiend- 
ment  to  the  "crime  control"  bill  and  the 
near-passage  of  the  Quie  Amendment  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill. 

However,  there  seemed  little  likelihood 
that  the  Administration  would  countenance 
a  "State's  rights"  policy  on  Federal  grants, 
and  votes  to  spare  in  the  Senate  were  avail- 
able to  block  such  an  .approach.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Administration  fras  showing  signs 
of  agreeing  to  a  policy  of  State  channeling 
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\I  particular  States  would  "buy  In"  to  the 
particular  programs. 

Establishment  of  State  departmenti  of 
urban  affairs  and  community  developrnent 
In  1967  the  trend  continued  toward  the 
eetabUshment  or  more  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  local  government  and  urban 
affairs.  The  principal  newcomers  were;  (1) 
MLsEOurt  which  established  a  full-fledged 
State  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment; 12)  Washington  which  set  up  a  simi- 
lar department.  (3)  Ohio  which  created  a 
State  Bureau  of  Drban  AfTalrs:  and  (4)  Con- 
necticut which  launched  a  well  financed 
Department  of  Community  Development. 
Several  States  in  addition  to  thoee  men- 
tioned made  organizational  arrangements 
during  1967  for  increased  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  local  government.  In 
Michigan,  Governor  Romney  repeatedly 
called  for  creation  of  a.  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  but,  has  not  yet  received  legislative 
appr»^)val  of  the  propoeal 

The  preference  In  1967  seemed  to  be  for 
full-fledged  line"  departmental  with  iub- 
stanllve  and  financial  responslblliclee.  In 
contrast  to  ihe  strlctlv  technical  assistance 
and  advisory  furxtions  performed  by  the  so- 
called  offices  of  local  affairs"  typifted  by  the 
Office  of  Ixical  Government  !n  the  State  of 
New  York  — -one  of  the  plcncer<!  In  "his  field 
(A  tabulation  of  State  agencies  showing  the 
functions  exercised  is  contained  in  Appendix 
C.) 

Stalemate  on  State  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce 
Turning  now  to  more  negative  aspects  of 
the  evolution  of  the  concept  ..f  States' 
responsiblluies  aa  well  as  States'  rights,"  a 
near-staiemjte  continued  lu  the  very  dltniull 
and  controversi.U  question  of  State  tjjcation 
of  corporations  doing  business  .n  more  th-in 
one  State.  H  R  2158  by  Represent.itr.e  Willis 
of  LoulsUn.i  b.ised  upon  a.  study  conducted 
by  .i  special  subcommittee  on  the  House 
Judic^iry  Committee  was  pending  In  the 
House  Rviles  Committee  from  late  July  on  to 
the  end  of  the  year  Opposition  to  any  fur- 
ther Federal  enactments  m  this  field  wafi  led 
by  the  Cour.cll  of  State  Governments.  It  ol- 
fered  inste.id  nn  interstate  c^^mpact  designed 
to  facilitate  the  idoptu-n  of  a  uniform  for- 
mula for  the  appointment  for  tax  purposes  of 
corporate  muitistate  income  and  to  provide 
machinery  to  resolve  inters'ate  disputes  over 
jurisdiction.  The  development  of  the  compact 
which  was  adopted  by  14  St<4tes  m  I'JtJT,  and 
the  other  steps  talten  by  the  States  during 
the  year  were  prompted  in  large  measure  by 
the  threat  of  Congressional  action 

Industrial    development    bonds:    it  growing 
probiern 

During  the  year  Induslrtal  development 
bonds  continued  to  be  issued  by  local  gov- 
errunents  throughout  the  country  :n  Increas- 
ing numbers  The  use  of  these  bonds  began 
to  have  a  new  effect  as  the  year  drew  to  a 
close-— strong  competition  with  tne  legltl- 
oxate"  Issuances  of  State  and  l  >cai  govern- 
ments for  strictly  government.il  purpt^ses 
The  tight  money  situation  combined  with  the 
increasing  volume  of  the  industrial  bond  of- 
ferings were  forlng  up  the  interest  rates 
on  both  kinds  of  issues  It  was  also  becoming 
apparent  that  the  Industrial  bond  problem 
was  not  confined  to  revenue  bonds  as  dis- 
tinguished from  general  obllgatl  )n  bonds. 
In  late  November.  Mississippi  niariceted  over 
»100  million  of  general  obligauon  Industrial 
bonds. 

An  increasing  number  of  State  and  local 
oflSclals  began  to  be  convinced  that  strong 
action  by  the  Congress  was  neoe&sary  if  the 
whole  edifice  of  tax  exempt  State  and  munici- 
pal securities  was  not  to  collapse  .Sentiment 
was  Increasing  that  Congress  should  In  some 
way  curb  the  Issuance  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  with  tax  exemption  privileges. 
The  grsat  dlfflculty  involved  In  framing  such 


legislation  was  the  fear  that  curbing  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  this  type  of  'ssue  might  be 
considered  In  later  years  a  precedent  for  curb- 
ing the  tax  exemption  privileges  of  general 
purpose  State  and  liical  government  securi- 
ties, 

rEDEKAI.    PROCRaMS UNCERTAINTY.    CONTRO- 
VERSY,  AND    PROGRESS 

The  welfare  probiern 

Throughout  the  year  increasing  concern 
was  expressed  about  the  shortcomings  of  ex- 
isting Federal -State  welfare  policies  and 
programs.  Many  contended  that  public  wel- 
fare policies  initiated  in  1936  had  the  effect 
of  discouraging  the  transfer  of  Individuals 
from  welfare  rolls  to  a  self-supporting 
status.  Tills  situation  stems  from  the  fact 
that  most  outside  earnings  have  been  taken 
into  account  m  determining  how  much  aid 
the  individual  will  be  given,  and  outside 
earnings  reduce  the  welfare  entitlement  by 
an  equal  amount.  There  also  was  concern 
about  the  lack  of  incentive  In  existing  wel- 
fare policies  .md  programs  for  the  recipient 
to  undertake  adult  education  courses  and 
work  training  that  would  qualify  him  for  a 
.self-supporting  Job  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives endeavored,  in  reporting  out  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  tor  1967.  to  rem- 
edy some  of  these  deficiencies  The  House 
bill  required  most  welfare  recipients  to  ac- 
cept work  training  programs  or  be  denied 
benefits,  permitted  recipients  to  earn  some 
money  without  a  commensurate  reduction 
in  the  welfare  allotment,  and  limited  future 
ADC-roll  expansion.  The  limitation  on  .\DC- 
roll  expaiLslon  wa.s  considered  hy  many  to  be 
too  punitive  m  nature,  but  generally  the 
House  version  prevailed  In  the  bill  sent  to  the 
President 

Coupled  with  dissatisfaction  over  current 
wel:  ire  policies  ,ind  program.';  Is  the  strong 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  (1)  respon- 
sibility for  financing  public  .assistance  is  In- 
correctly .illocated  :imong  the  various  levels 
of  government,  and  (2i  a  "guaranteed  an- 
nual income"  or  a  "negative"  income  tax 
would  be  a  more  eifectlve  means  of  meeting 
the  public  lisslsumce  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Others,  however,  believe  that  such  ap- 
proaches would  tend  to  remove  all  motiva- 
tion whatever  for  welfare  recipients  to  move 
off  the  welfare  rolls  into  productive  employ- 
ment With  regard  'o  liitergovemmental  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  welfare,  some 
States  are  ijettinning  to  .ussume  an  Increased 
share  of  welfare  costs  Massachusetts  Is 
scheduled  to  take  over  all  an;inclal  respon- 
sibility for  welfare  In  1068,  Joining  the  ranks 
of  eleven  other  SUtes  that  require  little  or 
no  local  financial  participation  In  categori- 
cal or  t'pner;!l  .is*lstance 

Widespread   dlsarratj    in    f't^dtral    categorical 
grant  system 

The  eiiattment  by  Congress  of  more  than 
200  sjrant  programs  during  the  1963-66  pe- 
riod produced  dls&itl.sfactlon  on  the  par( 
ot  the  recipients  with  the  way  the  programs 
were  operating  and  dl.ssatLsfactlon  In  Con- 
tfress  iis  f^  the  'lei^ree  of  coordination  among 
the  various  Federal  agencies  concerned 
More  and  more  during  the  year,  the  need  was 
expre<ised  for  ■■on.soUdatlon  of  ;,ep:trat€  grant 
programs  and  for  some  kind  of  "com- 
puterized" system  of  Information  about  the 
Federal  programs  that  would  facilitate  par- 
ticipation  by  smaller  units  of  government. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  early  In  the  year  dealing  with  the 
■qiiiilty  of  Government,  '  called  for  erfortf 
to  .-onsolidttte  grant  programs  into  a  smaller 
number  of  categories  and  to  simplify  re- 
quirements for  application,  fuiidUig.  :ind  fis- 
cal reporting  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  de- 
veloped proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
use  of  severtil  appropriations  for  closely  re- 
lated i^r  "packaged"  local  or  State  programs 
.Vs  the  first  session  drew  to  a  close,  however, 
the  legislation  was  not  yet  moving. 


Inr-reasing  representation  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  Washington 

A  corollary  of  the  proliferation  of  categori- 
cal grants  and  the  Increasing  dlfflculty  of 
penetrating  the  Federal  "Jungle"  was  the  es- 
tablishment by  State  and  local  governments 
of  Washington  offices  .^t  year's  end  17  States, 
24  cities  and  four  counties  had  taken  steps  to 
provide  themseUes  with  "on  the  ground' 
representation  in  the  Nation's  capltol  beyond 
that  provided  by  their  representatives  In 
Congress,  (See  Appendix  D) 

Poverty  prngram     Whither  community 
action'' 

Throughout  much  of  the  year  the  future 
of  the  Poverty  Program  wius  lu  doubt.  Its  au- 
thorization was  due  to  expire  June  30,  1968, 
and  legislation  v^-as  before  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional  year  ■r 
two  For  some  time  It  seemed  doubtful  that 
any  kind  of  poverty  bill  would  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

However,  with  the  .support  of  a  coalition  of 
.Southern  con.servatlves  and  Northern  "mod- 
crates"  a  bill  f.^shloned  by  the  House  Educa- 
achleve  .t  comfortable  majority  in  the  House 
tlon  and  Labor  Committee  managed  to 
when  It  finally  came  to  a  vote  m  November 
1967  TTie  pro\lslon  that  saved  the  bill  wps 
the  so-called  city  hall  amendment"  which 
placed  control  over  community  action  pro- 
grams essentially  with  units  of  gener:-!  loc;il 
government-  <-itU's  or  counties — with  a  "by- 
pass" provision  operative  in  those  cases  where 
the  local  government  chose  not  to  initiate 
a  community  acticm  program  'ir  chrvse  to  in- 
itiate It  along  lines  not  compatible  with 
requirements  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.Act  Only  m  those  cases  would  tlie  Director 
of  Economic  Onportunlty  l)e  en. powered  lo 
(.-.tabllsh  direct  Federal  relationships  with 
private,  nonprofit  organizations  to  operate 
communitv  action  programs  In  these  partic- 
ular localities.  The  "city  hall  amendment" 
alleviated  'he  concern  expressed  by  some 
mayors  and  many  county  ofljclala  about  the 
"byp>absing"  of  general  local  government 
which  had  taken  iilace  under  the  Community 
Action  title. 

Improved     communications     between    State 

governments    and    the    Federal    executive 

branch 

During  1967  former  Florida  Qovernor  Far- 
rls  Bryant,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  led  teams  of  Federal  officials 
to  40  State  capitals  for  day-Ion,?  visits  with 
Governors  and  other  State  administrators  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and  airing 
problems  of  Federal-State  relations.  A  large 
number  of  problems  were  Identified;  a  con- 
siderable number  were  solved  or  mitigated: 
others  were  left  for  remedial  action  through 
legislation. 

The  Bryant  trips  clearly  Improved  the  at- 
titudes on  the  part  of  both  Federal  and  State 
.idmlnlstrators,  and  Increased  understandlnc 
at  each  level  of  the  problems  faced  at  the 
other  level.  In  addition  to  disclosing  inade- 
quacies in  Federal  organization  and  proce- 
dures, the  Visits  also  disclosed  serious  short- 
comings in  the  constitutional,  legal,  and  fis- 
cal structure  of  State  governments.  At  year's 
end  both  Governors  and  Federal  adminis- 
trators were  arming  themselves  to  cope  with 
the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  that  had 
been  Identified  in  their  respective  systems 
during  the  course  of  the  year, 

.Also  during  the  year  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey continued  his  vigorous  program  of 
consultations  .md  "trouble-shooting"  with 
mayors,  county  officers  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment officials.  At  his  encouragement  a 
Washington  meeting  was  convened  of  a  cross 
section  of  school  board  members  from  across 
the  country  for  the  purp)ose  of  discussing  and 
questioning  new  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 

The  Heller  plan 

At  the  opening  of  the  90th  Congress  nearly 
100   separate    bills    were    Introduced   In   the 
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House  and  Senate  to  provide  Federal-State- 
local  revenue  sharing  along  the  general  lines 
of  the  original  "Heller-Pechman  plan"  under 
which  a  designated  percentage  of  Federal  In- 
come tax  collections  would  be  set  aside  for 
distribution  to  the  States  (and  or  localities) 
with  few  strings  attached.  As  these  measures 
were  introduced  studies  were  made  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  the  Advis- 
ory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, the  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
others.  It  became  Increasingly  apparent  that 
many  questions  would  have  to  be  resolved 
before  a  satisfactory  formula  for  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  States  and  localities 
could  be  devised.  The  proponents  of  revenue 
sharing  began  to  concede  that  "some"  strings 
would  need  to  be  attached  to  Federal  bloc 
grants.  Similarly,  opponents  of  the  plan 
began  to  concede  that  some  form  of  general 
fiscal  support  would  be  necessary  In  the  years 
ahead,  other  than  that  which  could  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  framework  of  the 
categorical  aid  system. 

In  October  1967,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  after  more 
than  a  year's  study  of  "fiscal  federalism" 
adopted  a  recommendation  calling  for  a 
"middle  of  the  road"  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  sharing.  The  Commission 
iireod  bro;idenliig  the  'fiscal  mix"  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  Include  not  only  (1)  cate- 
gorical grants  for  purposes  of  stimulation 
and  demonstration  but  also  (2)  functional 
bloc  grants  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
support  within  designated  functional  fields 
of  significant  National  interest  and  (3)  gen- 
eral support  funds  alloted  on  the  basis  of 
population  with  variations  in  tax  effort  taken 
into  account.  The  Commission  went  on  to 
say  that  if  the  Congress  thould  decide  to 
distribute  general  support  funds  directly  to 
localities  as  well  .is  to  the  States,  safeguards 
would  be  required  to  Insure  that  local  spend- 
ing of  Federal  general  support  funds  In  no 
way  conflicts  with  existing  comprehensive 
State  plans, 

FEDFRMISM     AT    THE    CROSSROADS 

America's  federal  system  Is  on  trial  today 
its  never  before  In  this  century  of  crisis  and 
change,  Hopelul  signs  can  be  found  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  within  the  i>cr8pec- 
tlve  of  the  past  three  decades  some  suggest 
dr.istlc  changes — for  the  better.  Yet,  when 
measured  against  present  and  prospective 
needs  and  expectations,  progress  seems  dls- 
couraglngly  slow. 

Throughout  the  Nation's  history  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  federal  system  has 
been  Its  remarkable  capacity — with  but  one 
failure — to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances 
and  'hiftlng  demands.  But  now  the  rate  at 
which  circumstances  and  demands  shift  and 
change  Is  of  a  totally  different  magnitude 
and  imposes  a  new  dimension. 

Despite  this  new  dimension,  many  States 
and  localities  still  cUng  to  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  hardly  satisfied  the  modest  re- 
quirements of  a  bygone  era  and  are  grossly 
unsuited  to  cope  ■with  today's  urgent  chal- 
lenges. Despite  this  new  dimension,  some 
policies  and  attitudes  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment continue  more  attuned  to  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  of  the  thirties  and  forties, 
than  to  the  horizon  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties. 

The  challenges  of  today  are  cast  In  seeth- 
ing racial  unrest  and  cl\-ll  disorder,  burgeon- 
ing crime  and  delinquency,  alarming  differ- 
ences In  Individual  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, housing  and  employment.  Historically, 
these  constitute  one  more — albeit  a  highly 
dramatic — chapter  In  the  age-old  American 
struggle  to  fulfill  the  mighty  promise  of 
Jefferson's  Declaration  within  and  through 
the  balanced,  constitutional  system  framed 
by  the  Pounders  In  the  Great  Charter  of 
1789. 

The  manner  of  meeting  these  chaUenges 
will  largely  determine  the  fate  of  the  Amer- 
ican political  system;  it  will  determine  If  we 


can  maintain  a  form  of  government  marked 
by  partnership  and  wholesome  competition 
among  National,  State  and  local  levels,  or  if 
instead — In  the  fact  of  threatened  anarchy — 
we  must  sacrifice  political  diversity  as  the 
price  of  the  authoritative  action  required  for 
the  Nation's  survival. 


FARM  BARGAINING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALE]  and  nine  cosponsors  in- 
troduced S.  2973,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Act  of  1968.  Our  bill 
would  create  a  national  collective  bar- 
gaining system  for  determining  fair 
farm  prices.  On  Tuesday,  February  20, 
the  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial, 
termed  the  bill  an  "ingenious  effort  to 
give  farmers  powers  comparable  to  those 
possessed  by  labor  unions.'"  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farm  Bargaininh 

The  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  .Act 
proposed  by  Senator  Mondaie  of  Minnesota 
and  several  colleagues  is  .in  intoniou.s  effort 
to  give  farmers  jwwers  comparabi°  to  those 
possessed  by  labor  unions. 

It  would  provide  lor  a  National  .Agricul- 
tural Relations  Board  which  would  conduct 
referenda  by  the  producers  of  larm  commodi- 
ties suffering  from  imreas(jn;ibly  low  prices. 
The  farmers  would  then  elect  renresentatlves 
who  would  bargain  with  processors  lor  a  fair 
price, 

Tlie  sale  or  purchase  of  the  alfected  com- 
modity at  less  than  the  established  jirice 
would  be  prohibited  l5y  law.  For  all  the  ter- 
minology of  labor  relations  Involved,  this  is 
basically  a  price  fixing  bill.  Instead  of  fixing 
the  price  at  "fair  market  .alue"  or  'the  cost 
of  production  plus  .x  reasonable  profit"  as 
did  farm  plans  In  the  twenties,  the  level 
would  be  i;iegotiated.  To  that  extent,  It  Is  an 
improvement  on  arbitrary  pricing. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  wondered 
In  a  recent  address  If  "farm  bargaining  power 
Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come,"  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Mondaie  bill  will  be  one  measure 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  conjecture. 
The  general  assumption  in  the  past  has  been 
that  farmers  are  too  dispersed,  too  disunited 
and  too  diversified  in  Interest  to  get  together 
on  bargaining  methods.  That  assumption  has 
been  reinforced  by  sporadic  efforts  at  "farm 
strikes"  like  those  of  the  thirties,  which  fre- 
quently ended  in  violence  Ineffectually  em- 
ployed to  stop  the  non-strikers.  The  Mondaie 
bill  would  Interpose  the  law  where  the  earlier 
efforts  relied  on  voluntary  withholding.  TTie 
enforcement  problems  do  not  seem  as  formid- 
able today  as  they  did  a  treneration  ago  but 
they  might  still  be  considerable. 

The  disparity  between  the  returns  of  an 
unorganized  agriculture  and  those  of  orga- 
nized labor  and  industry  is  such  that  any 
proposal  holding  out  some  promise  of  dimin- 
ishing It  deserves  hearing  and  study.  The 
farmer  has  found  that  he  cannot  rely  on  the 
generosity  of  processors  and  consumers. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  MOUNT  VERNON— 
TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANCES  BOLTON,  OF  OHIO 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
celebration  of  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  I  invite  attention  to  what  one 
of  our  colleagues  has  done  to  preserve 
the  view  from  Mount  Venion. 

Tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ■will  create  Piscataway  Park.  This 


park  will  save  for  all  time,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation,  the  magnificent  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  which  meant  so 
much  to  our  first  President, 

The  creation  of  the  park  carries  out 
an  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1960, 

But  the  passage  of  that  act,  was  in  it- 
self a  tribute  to  Fbances  Bolton,  of  Ohio. 

As  the  \ice  regent  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union, 
which  has  preserved  Mount  Vernon  it- 
self, she  has  worked  for  years  to  save 
this  view.  Starting  in  1955,  she  began  to 
use  her  own  funds  to  buy  up  the  farms 
along  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Po- 
tomac opposite  Mount  Vernon  to  keep 
them  from  being  converted  into  .sewage 
plants,  oil  tank  farms,  and  other  com- 
mercial uses. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  nbout  it  in  her 
own  modest  words: 

Many  years  ago,  we  .'-et  cut  to  protect  the 
visual  environment  of  Mount  Vernon,  Amer- 
ica's number  one  historical  shrine. 

Up  to  that  time,  jjreservatioa  was  primar- 
ily in  private  hands  For  fx;tmple,  a  century 
ago,  Mount  Vernon  itself  was  offered  to  both 
the  Federal  governir.cnt  and  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

Both  refused. 

A  ;r;iil  woman.  .Ann  Pamela  Cunningham 
undertook  the  !:isk,  aiid  created  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladles'  Association  of  the  Union, 
This  private  group  purchased  and  still  pre- 
.servps  this  natlon;il  'ohrine. 

Miss  Cunningham's  parting  Injunction 
was,  "Let  one  spot  in  this  jtr.ind  country  of 
ours  be  saved  from  chan'je.  Upon  you  rests 
tnis  dutv." 

In  1955.  an  oil  tank  farm  was  projected 
for  this  spot  where  we  stand  In  the  center 
of  the  view  that  thrills  millions  of  visitors 
each  year, 

.As  Vice  Regent  from  Ohio  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladles'  Association,  I  used  some 
funds  which  had  come  to  me  by  Inheritance, 
to  acquire  the  property   to  preserve  It. 

This  was  just  the  beginning.  During  the 
next  few  years,  additional  land  was  acquired 
by  the  Accokeek  Foundation, 

Then  an  unthinking  local  agency  deter- 
mined to  condemn  the  land  we  sought  to 
preserve  to  use  for  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 
The  Moyaone  Association  and  the  Alice  Fer- 
guson Foundation  joined  with  us  to  .seek  a 
solution  to  this  catastrophe. 

No  private  entity  could  withstand  that 
threat. 

No  help  was  available  from  local  or  state 
governments.  This  forced  the  Coneress  to 
counter  the  local  threat.  In  1961.  the  area 
was  delineated  as  a  National  Park,  based  on 
lands  to  be  donated  by  the  Foundations 
along  the  river  front,  and  donations  by  pri- 
vate owners  of  scenic  easements  on  a  much 
greater  area. 

.Skeptics  in  government  predicted  freely 
that  no  scenic  easements  by  the  average  citi- 
zen would  ever  be  donated.  Tliey  stated  out- 
right that  government  purchase  was  the  only 
solution  which  had  ever  worked. 

In  this  day  of  big  government  and  big 
corporations.  It  sometimes  seems  that  the 
individual  has  become  superfluous,  and  the 
great  engines  of  government  and  corporations 
win  replace  him.  But  our  project  created  a 
place  for  the  individual. 

This  resulted  in  the  greatest  joining  to- 
gether of  private.  Foundation  and  govern- 
mental effort  In  such  an  undertaking. 

Our  task  is  far  from  finished.  But  over 
these  challenging  years,  we  have  explored 
some  exciting  new  roads.  The  officials  of  the 
executive  departments,  who  jeered  at  our 
efforts,  now  cheerfully  follow  the  path.  Many 
states  and  municipalities  have  passed  sim- 
ilar legislation  and  are  using  the  tools  we 
helped  forge  to  preserv-e  their  environments. 
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I  have  often  felt  there  will  never  be  enough 
money  In  the  public  treasury  to  do  ail  that 
Is  necessary  for  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  beauty  But  there  U  no  limit 
to  what  an  imaginative  program  utilizing 
new  approachee  to  public  and  private  coop- 
eration can  do  Through  such  an  effort,  we 
can.  and  will,  evolve  new  and  better  tools  for 
preservation  and  conservation,  on  a  much 
broader  base 

We  of  the  Aceolceeic  Foundation  are  proud 
of  what  everyone  has  done  here  for  George 
Washington  and  Mount  Vernon  and  we  are 
ready  to  help  to  tne  best  of  our  ability 

The  press  throughout  the  Nation  has 
recognized  what  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Ohio  has  done.  Editorials,  appear- 
ing over  the  past  decade,  praise  not  only 
the  action  which  Con?ress  has  taken, 
but  also  what  was  required  to  make  It 
possible  for  Congress  to  act.  Apparently 
not  content  with  that,  the  Accokeek 
Foundation,  which  France.s  Bolton 
heads,  undertook  .studies  which  devel- 
oped and  refined  the  new  concept  of 
scenic  easements  A.s  a  result,  the  State 
of  Maryland  enacted  pioneer  tax  reform 
legislation  recognizing  public  purposes  of 
thesa  donAtions,  ar.d  in  Prince  Georges 
County  passing  the  first  local  scenic 
space  laws  In  the  land,  giving  Ux  credits 
to  the  donors 

This  project  Is  bfing  widely  copied 
throughout  the  50  States  and  many  local 
jurisdictions. 

The  machinery  developed  at  Plscata- 
way  Park  Is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  model  for  future  use  elsewhere. 

Our  colleague  from  Ohio  has  done 
something  about  natural  beauty,  and 
clearUng  up  the  Potomac  River  She  has 
created  a  model  which  can  be  followed  In 
all  of  our  Jurisdictions. 

In  her  work,  she  has  been  aided  locally 
by  hundreds,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
conservationists  throughout  the  coiuitry. 
She  has  created  something  which  may 
not  be  duplicated  again  In  our  lifetime. 
This  has  been  In  addition  to  the  work 
that  Representative  Frances  Boltov  has 
done  for  her  constituents  in  Ohio,  and 
her  work  on  foreign  affairs  and  for  nurs- 
ing and  her  many  other  Interests.  We  in 
Congress  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bolton's 
people  in  Ohio  for  giving  us  such  an 
energetic  and  forceful  leader  All  of  us 
here  In  the  Congress  know  how  hard 
Fr.ances  Bolton  has  worked  on  all  of 
the  projects  In  which  she  is  Interested. 
We  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cannot  let  this  Washington's 
Birthday  pass  without  recognizing  what 
she  has  done  fur  George  Washington,  for 
all  of  us,  and  for  all  of  the  people 
throuk;hout  the  Natiun. 

Li  kfopini;  with  the  decade  of  time 
and  effort  she  has  niven  to  leadership 
in  this  work,  and  the  generous  use  of  her 
own  personal  fund.s,  I  believe  that  the 
park  itself  or  some  feature  of  it  should 
be  named  for  Representative  Frances 
Bolton  It  Is  the  least  we  can  do  to  show 
our  appreciation 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

Mr.  MOND.\LE.  Mr  President,  the 
Nation  is  now  in  its  seventh  consecutive 
year  of  economic  expansion — an  un- 
paralled  achievement.  But.  as  a  recent 
AFL-CIO  News  editorial  points  out.  un- 


emplo>-ment  during  1967  stood  at  Just 
about  the  same  level  reached  a  year 
earlier. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial's  conclusion: 
An   unemployment   rate   stuck  at  3  8  per- 
cent l»  not  good  enough 

I  also  agree  with  the  conclusion  that 
future  progress  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
full  employment  rests  on  congressional 
determination  to  enact  public  policies 
which  assure  continuing  progress  In  re- 
ducing unemployment 

Mr  President  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  ediUirial  entitled  "The  Job 
sundstill  •  be  reprinted  at  this  point  In 
th^■  Record 

There  belntj  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Thb  Job  ST\NDSTti.L 

In  ternis  of  Jobs  the  economy  maxlted  time 
In  1967  There  was  no  progress  In  Terms  of 
rpduclng  unemployment.  Aiid  total  employ- 
ment gal.Ts  were  tJie  smallest  since  1963 

The  Labor  Dept  s  year-end  review  of  the 
employment  situation  discloses  that  the 
.ictual  .number  of  unemployed  wiis  up  slight- 
ly from  a  year  earlier  and  th:it  the  rate  at 
3  8  percent  of  the  labor  force  w.ia  unchanged 
from  1966 

Non-farm  payroll  employment  sliowed  ft 
smaller  Increase  th.in  either  1966  or  1965 
with  nearly  all  of  the  rise  concentrated  In 
government,  tr.^de  and  miscellaneous  serv- 
ices 

Manufacturing  employment  remained 
practically  unchanged,  with  an  increase  of 
150.000  compared  to  1  1  million  In   1966 

Hourly  earnings  .ilso  reflected  the  state  of 
the  economy — up  12  cents,  but  only  4  cents 
over  1966  In  terms  of  real  purchasing  ixjwer 

The  1967  workweek  was  below  the  1966 
and  1965  levels,  adding  further  to  the  prob- 
lems of  earnings  and  purch.vsing  p<jwer. 

The  no-progresa  year  of  1967  brought  to 
a  standstill,  then,  a  six-year  trend  In  reduc- 
tion of  the  unemployment  rate.  In  1961  the 
rate  stood  at  8  7  percent;  two  years  later 
it  was  5.7.  m  1965  It  dropped  to  4  5  and  the 
following  yeax  to  3  8 

The  failure  to  improve  on  the  1966  per- 
formance stems  primarily  from  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  adopt  the  necess;iry  public 
policies  and  programs  to  assiu-e  continuing 
progress  la  reducing  unemployment. 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  redress  this 
aiiuatlon  and  vote  up  policies  and  progruns 
that  will  give  every  .American,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  decent  Job  at  a  decent  rate  oi  pay 
An  unemployment  rate  stuck  at  3.8  percent 
Is  not  good  enough 


LITHUANIAN  LNDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  today 
I  join  Senators  in  saluting  tlie  50tii  an- 
mveisary  ot  Lithuanian  indeijendt-ncc. 
History  records  an  independent  nation 
of  Lithuania  reachmg  hundreds  of  years 
back  into  time  and  encomijassing  a 
strong,  proud  people.  We  all  know  of  the 
ruthless  termination  of  tiiat  .sovereignty 
under  the  heel  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia.  We  also 
know  that  the  flame  of  Ireedotn  is  still 
nurtured  by  Liiiiuanians  whether  tliey 
be  in  their  captive  land  or  in  exile  around 
the  world. 

Despite  overwhelming  pressure,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  never  allowed 
their  hope  lor  freedom  to  fail.  They  have 
offered  one  of  the  most  couragfou.s  ex- 
amples of  steadiastness  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  desire  to  determine  their 


own  course  in  history  is  still  the  upper- 
most ambition  of  its  citizens.  Never  has 
the  hope  for  national  independence  nor 
the  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freedom 
been  suffocated. 

As  we  celebrate  the  spirit  of  Lithu- 
anian independence,  we  must  rededlcate 
our  efforts  in  seeking  the  return  of  free- 
dom to  this  oppres.sed  nation.  Let  us 
reassert  our  position  that  all  men  should 
have  the  right  to  live  as  free  men;  to 
govern  themselves;  to  maintain  their  hu- 
man dignity. 

.\l  the  .same  time,  let  us  stop  accom- 
modating communism  in  the  hope  that 
this  will  .somehow  advance  freedom.  As 
I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past,  when, 
ever  we  trade  with  the  Communists,  we 
.should  demand  conce.ssions  that  would 
bring  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  the 
enslaved  people  suffering  under  the  dom- 
ination of  communism.  It  is  time  to  start 
making  demands  that  will  spread  free- 
dom, not  restrict  it. 

The  inspiration  of  Lithuania,  not  only 
to  the  other  captive  nations  but  to  free 
nations  as  well,  serves  as  a  guldepost  to 
all  of  us  who  cherish  freedom.  We  in 
America  must  show  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania our  determination  and  support  for 
their  struggle  to  regain  their  ireedom. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  redemption  of 
Independence  and  sovereignty  in  Lithu- 
ania. I  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
pledge  that  their  struggle  will  not  be  in 
vain. 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURES: SENATOR  MUSKIES  AD- 
DRESS TO  THE  CmZENS  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Balti- 
more, was  host  to  the  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  State  Legislatures.  That  confer- 
ence had  as  its  principal  speaker  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl.  who.  as  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
know,  is  an  expert  in  the  problems  our 
States  and  the  federal  system  face.  Sen- 
ator MusKiE.  a  former  Grovenior  of 
Maine  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  has 
achieved  national  recognition  for  his 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  Federal  .sys- 
tem. His  keen  analy.sis  of  those  problems 
and  .sound  proposals  for  their  solution 
are  well  known. 

In  his  address  at  Jolins  Hopkins.  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  stressed  the  key  role  and  re- 
sponsibility of  State  lesislatures  in  re- 
juvenating the  States  i)lace  in  the  Fed- 
eral .system.  He  pinpointed  the  crucial 
burden  State  lecislatures  must  bear  in 
ledressini;  tiie  balance  of  power  which 
Stat«  inaction  has  upset.  Senator  Muskie 
stressed  the  State  revenue  problems  and 
the  imbalance  m  State  fi.scal  policies, 
particularly  overreliance  on  the  prop- 
erty tax  ba.'^c  and  inadequate  equaliza- 
tion of  funds  between  urban  areas  and 
rural  areas  and  between  central  cities 
and  the  suburbs.  In  that  re':ard  he  cited 
the  nationally  acclaimed  tiscal  reform 
enacted  by  the  reatiportioned  lemslature 
of  my  own  State  of  Maryland  last  year. 

Senator  .Ml'skie.  s  address  at  the  citi- 
zens conference  is  a  comjjrehensive  re- 
view of  some  of  tiic  major  problems  fac- 
ing State  legislatures.  It  emphasizes  the 


key  role  that  State  legislatures  must  play 
If  a  healthy  Federal-State  partnership  Is 
to  be  restored  and  preserved.  I  commend 
that  address  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  U.S  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 

TO    THE    CrrizENs    Conference    on    Statx 

LEGISLATrRES,    JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNIVEKSrrT, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Pebruart  15,   1068 

Almost  a  century  ago,  Lord  B'yce  In  his 
American  Commonwealth  looked  synlcally 
on  the  role  of  States  as  he  observed  them  at 
that  time.  He  found  a  style  of  corruption  and 
Ineptitude  which  happily  does  not  exist  to- 
day. Nevertheless,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
pwlnt  out  that  the  State — as  a  level  of  gov- 
ernment— could  have  a  sjjeclal  value  for  the 
future  of  American  government.  He  said: 

"Pederallsm  enables  a  jjeople  to  try  ex- 
periments In  legislation  and  administration 
which  could  not  t>e  safely  tried  In  a  large 
centralized  country.  A  comparatively  snaall 
commonwealth  like  an  American  State  eaelly 
makes  and  unmakes  Its  laws;  mistakes  are 
not  serious,  for  they  are  soon  corrected;  other 
States  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  law  or  a 
method  which  has  worked  well  or  111  In  the 
State  that  has  tried  it." 

This  statement  Is  relevant  today.  Indeed, 
the  concept  of  the  States  as  lat)oratorles  can 
be  even  more  meaningful  today.  Why  must 
they  wait  for  the  Federal  Congress  to  show 
them  the  way?  Why  cannot  they  move  ahead 
with  broad  and  progressive  new  programs, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  national  gov- 
ernment Is  so  preoccupied  with  International 
problems? 

The  challenge,  I  believe,  rests  Inevitably 
with  the  legislatures  of  our  50  States.  With 
reapportionment  taking  hold,  they  can  be- 
come the  true  representatives  of  the  citizens 
of  their  States,  and  in  this  role,  they  are 
basically  reeponslble  for  the  domestic  future 
of  this  coimtry. 

Yet  In  recent  years  probably  no  part  of 
our  Federal  system  of  Government  has  been 
more  maligned,  criticized  or  condemned  than 
our  50  State  legislatures. 

This  attitude  has  considerable  Justification 
In  their  performance,  but  It  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  and  It  could  discourage  us  from 
considering  effective  reforms.  It  could  tempt 
us  to  embrace  the  conclusion  that  State  gov- 
ernment is  a  "lost  cause."  an  anachronism 
which  has  no  further  utility  In  the  solution 
of  the  complex  domestic  problems  of  today 
.uid  tomorrow. 

For  we  are  Involved  In  the  basic  queetlon 
as  to  whether  the  States  can  survive  as  viable 
partners  in  the  Federal  system.  And  at  the 
heart  of  State  government  lies  the  State 
legislature. 

Governors,  liowever  strong  their  hold  over 
their  agencies  and  budgets,  must  eventually 
I'ome  before  their  legislatures  for  approval. 
.State  administrators,  however  progressive 
their  ideas  and  programs,  must  subject  them- 
.'-elves  to  the  scrutiny  of  State  legislators. 
Local  leaders,  however  much  they  cherish 
home  rule  of  local  government  reorganization, 
in  general  must  obtain  State  legislative 
support. 

And,  the  individual  citizen,  concerned 
with  reforming  the  elective  powers,  with 
mocicrnlzing  his  State  constitution,  with 
strengthening  human  rights  and  improving 
S(x.'ial  welfare,  must  turn  eventually  to  the 
State  legislature  for  initiative  and  action. 

If  our  State  legislatures  do  not  face  up  to 
the  public  problems  of  our  time — and  the 
anticipated  escalation  of  these  problems  as 
we  move  toward  the  21st  century — then  we 
can  only  expect  a  greater  Incursion  of  Fed- 
eral control  and  a  by-passing  of  State  au- 


thority. The  history  of  our  Federal  system  is 
dramatic  evidence  that  the  American  people 
exi>ect  It  to  be  an  Instrument  for  dealing 
with  problems  and  the  inadequacies  of  State 
and  local  government  will  not  be  permitted 
to  stand  In  the  way. 

This  would  result  In  a  new  federalism  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  do  not  want. 

The  will  to  preserve  State  government  is 
strong,  and  In  fact,  growing  among  many 
responsible  political  leaders.  But  the  citadel 
for  the  preservation  and  progress  of  stat- 
Ism — the  State  legislature — has  too  long 
been  one  of  negativism  and  indifference.  My 
abiding  fear  is  that  change  in  this  critical 
sector  of  American  government  is  not  taking 
pleice  fast  enough  to  cope  with  the  oncoming 
demands  of  a  rapidly  rising  population,  par- 
ticularly in  our  urban  areas. 

Ijeglslative  reform  requires  attention  to 
the  mechanics  of  modernizing  State  legisla- 
tures: annual  sessions  of  longer  duration; 
better  salaries,  staff  and  office  space;  reduc- 
tion of  thejmmber  of  committees;  removal 
of  constlt^ttloiikl  restrictions  and  the  like.  I 
might  even  get  into  the  mysterious  world  of 
programlng-plannlng-budgetlng,  of  the  poet 
audit  review,  of  computerized  informational 
systems  and  legislative  reference  services. 

Such  housekeeping  reforms  are  already 
under  way  In  a  number  of  State  legislatures 
and  should  be  pressed  in  others. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  ta!k  about  more 
substantive  reforms.  We  must  now  convert 
our  State  legislatures  Into  respo.nsible  and 
responsive  participants  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. In  my  opinion,  this  must  take  piace  in 
four  basic  areas. 

First.  State  executive  reorganization:  In 
structure;  In  management;  and  in  personnel. 

In  too  many  States,  the  executive  branch 
is  a  labyrinth  of  departments,  boards,  agen- 
cies and  commissions  with  their  own  bosses 
and  bureaucratic  kingdoms,  not  under  the 
budgetary  or  operational  control  of  the 
State's  chief  executive. 

How  can  we  face  the  future  of  a  growing 
government  in  every  State,  urban  or  rural, 
without  more  tinified  leadership  in  planning 
and  programming,  and  more  centralized  re- 
sponsibility for  the  carrying  out  of  state- 
wide social  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams? 

As  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  de- 
velops in  the  direction  of  broader  grants, 
comprehensive  planning  assistance,  regional 
development  programs,  Governors  must  be 
given  and  must  utilize  all  the  tools  of  mod- 
em management,  and  State  legislatures  will 
have  to  provide  the  oversight  to  see  that 
such  management  is  effective. 

Similarly,  the  State  legislatures  must  have 
the  responsibility  to  create  programs  which 
will  upgrade  the  administrative,  professional 
and  technical  employees  responsible  for  State 
and  local  services.  This  Includes  a  realistic 
State  merit  system,  modern  personnel  man- 
agement, training  opportunities,  and  most 
important,  higher  salau-les  for  quality  people. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  v.hlch 
hopefully  Is  proceeding  toward  final  enact- 
ment In  this  session,  is  a  Federal  Incentive 
toward  Improving  State  and  local  adminis- 
tration. But  the  giant  step  must  be  taken  by 
the  State  legislatures  themselves.  If  the 
States  are  to  remain  senior  partners  in  our 
Federal  system,  the  State  legislatures  mtist 
put  administrative  quality  above  politics. 

Second.  State  tax  and  financial  reform: 
At  this  time  of  great  prosperity  and  economic 
growth,  when  income  and  profits  are  soaring, 
when  we  are  reaching  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  over  $800  billion,  the  States  must  tap 
this  prosperity  for  their  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  They  cannot 
depend  upon  Increased  Federal  financial 
support,  when  our  Federal  fiscal  commit- 
ments are  so  concentrated  on  military,  space, 
and  other  national  and  International  com- 
mitments. 


If  the  States  are  to  play  a  role  in  the  de- 
centralization of  domestic  responsibility  In 
a  time  of  national  stress,  they  must  obtain 
the  maximum  revenues  jxissible  from  their 
own  sources  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
They  must  apply  these  revenues  to  meet  the 
priorities  which  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not reach. 

Unfortunately,  until  recently,  the  history 
of  State  constitutional  and  legislative  action 
In  this  area  has  been  far  too  sluggish.  Much 
more  must  be  done  to  meet  the  growing  crit- 
ical need  for  State  resotirces. 

State  legislatures  can  help  in  working  on 
two  fronts.  First,  they  can  develop  a  fair 
and  balanced  package  of  broad  based  taxes, 
including  increased  taxes  on  Income  and 
sales,  blended  with  an  increased  State  bor- 
rowing capacity,  in  order  to  provide  a  major 
State  fund  for  State-sponsored  programs. 

Second  and  more  important,  they  should 
examine  the  local  property  tax  which  cur- 
rently provides  87  percent  of  local  revenues 
and  correct  the  inequities,  abuses  and  ad- 
ministrative Incompetence  rampant  at  this 
level  of  government.  In  p.irtlcular,  the  legis- 
latures must  curb  the  mounting  madness 
of  thotisands  of  separate  taxing  authorities 
which  has  sharpened  economic  and  social 
hostilities  and  has  produced  widening  varia- 
tions of  tax  responsibility. 

Third.  The  distribution  of  State  and  local 
resources:  Merely  Improving  the  marshalling 
of  State  resources  is  not  enough.  How  these 
resources  are  allocated — where  the  money 
iTOes — makes  the  critical  difference  between 
good  and  bad  State  and  local  government. 
Here  is  the  area  where  State  legislatures  have 
abdicated  their  responsibilities  to  the  great- 
est degree. 

Testimony  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  and  a  compre- 
hensive study  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  have  highlighted  some  serious 
patterns  of  imbalance  In  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  the  Implementation  of  programs 
and  planning  between  the  suburban  areas 
and  the  core  cities. 

For  instance,  an  analysis  of  the  37  largest 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  In 
the  country  showed  that  State  financial  aid 
to  local  schools  favored  suburban  schools 
over  central  city  schools  where  the  cost  of 
educating  disadvantaged  students  was  far 
higher  than  educating  suburban  students. 
Hardly  any  States  have  revised  their  school 
aid  formulas  to  recognize  this  higher  finan- 
cial need  of  the  central  city, 

"It  is  a  paradox  of  education  In  metro- 
politan .'Vmerica,"  said  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission's report,  "that  where  the  needs  are 
itreatest,  the  resources  are  the  scarcest;  the 
children  needing  education  the  most  are  re- 
ceiving the  least." 

The  Advisory  Commission  has  uncovered 
other  areas  of  fiscal  disparity  in  per  capita 
local  highway  expenditures,  in  police  and  fire 
expenditures,  in  public  welfare  expenditures, 
;ind  in  per  capita  State  and  Federal  aid  In 
general. 

Tlie  central  cities  are  the  victims  of  these 
fiscal  imbalances  and  have  to  shoulder  the 
burden  ot  providing  governmental  .--ervlces  to 
millions  ol  people  who  move  :nto  their  areas 
during  the  day  rmd  abandon  them  in  the  eve- 
ning. Tliese  same  cities  have  the  h:;ihest  costs 
of  governmental  services,  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  crime  and  urban  unrest,  the 
larpest  amount  of  dilapidated  buildings,  the 
most  .serious  problems  ijt  iiealvh.  Yet  they 
are  not  being  permitted  to  tap  sufficiently 
the  expanding  metropolitan  tax  bases  which 
surround  them,  or  the  overall  State  aid  avail- 
able to  local  communities. 

Thus,  the  real  challenge  for  State  legisla- 
tures is  ( 1 )  to  develop  methods  for  equalizing 
metropolitan  tax  resources  to  help  the  cities, 
and  (2)  to  develop  effective  equalization 
formulas  for  Stavo  aid  to  cope  with  increas- 
ing urban  demands. 
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I  should  nice  to  say  here,  particularly  be- 
cause It  involves  this  very  State  anrt  city 
which  host  us  this  even.n^.  that  the  Mary- 
land State  Legislature  deeerv?*  i  grpat  deal 
of  credit  for  recognizing  this  problem  by 
developing  methods  of  equalization  of  special 
benefit  ti>  Biltimore  and  other  priority  areas 
CaUfornia  and  New  Y.>rl£  have  also  moved 
in  this  direction  But  by  and  large,  the  State 
legislatures  have  nut  taken  substantial  .stepc 
in  this  vital  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  and  .ts  a  member  of 
the  McCiellan  Subcommittee  Investigating 
riots  in  this  coun'.ry  I  have  had  an  inside 
view  of  the  tensions  .ind  disillusion  of  the 
fH-xjr  .n  our  cities  In  the  paat  this  disillusion 
has  bordered  on  violence,  but  nobody  lis- 
tened Now.  that  violence,  and  hatred,  and 
even  rebellion,  are  manifest  throughout  the 
Nation  It  involves  many  th^iusands  of  peo- 
ple. It  involves  the  future  of  our  allies 

Tills  is  essentially  a  stite  problem  Are 
our  state  legislatures  listening,  or  will  they 
again  abdicate  tnelr  resp<:jnslbillty  for  urban 
unrest  t*)  the  Federal  Oovfrnirent? 

Fourth.  The  stmcture  and  management  of 
local  govertunent. 

The  results  of  the  studies  of  both  my  sub- 
coinmif^e  and  the  advisory  comnussion  In- 
dicate UlAt  "IS  p  jpulatlon  increases,  near 
chaos  In  governmental  coordination  at  the 
local  level  is  deve. oping. 

The  sad  results  are  haphazard  develop- 
ment. Waste,  and  inequity.  We  now  have 
over  92.1300  local  governing  uiUts.  most  with 
independent  powers  of  taxation.  p!a;inlng. 
financing  and  operation.  Some  of  these  are 
general  purpose  government.^  such  as  coun- 
ties, cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  villages 
whose  boundaries  and  powers,  rooted  in  the 
past,  are  often  not  consistent  with  modern 
',)ublic  needs  Others  are  "special  purpose" 
districts  which  have  been  allowed  by  state 
legislatures  to  take  over  basic  programs  such 
.IS  education,  water  sewage,  transportation, 
urban  renewal,  and  real  estate  planning. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  these  special  gov- 
ernments, their  recent  growth  poses  a  major 
three  States  At  present  there  is  no  e.'fectlve 
deny  clevelopKeat.  They  overlap  and  conflict 
with  general  purpose  governments.  Their  in- 
dependent powers  put  them  beyond  the 
control  of  lu-al  elected  offlcials,  and  often 
beyond  public  scrutiny.  And  too  often  they 
have  become  '  little  single-functloi.  empires," 
b«ut  on  protecting  their  own  sovereignty 
rather  than  Integrating  with  other  units  cf 
government 

The  New  York  metropi-lltan  area  Is  a  *er- 
rlfymg  thicket  of  general  and  special  pur- 
pose governments.  It  is  made  up  of  17  coun- 
ties. 351  municipalities,  and  1.400  other 
local  districts  and  authorities  located  in 
three  Stales  At  present  there  is  no  effective 
means  for  achieving  an  all-round  approach 
to  critical  regional  problems. 

New  York  City  Is  not  unique.  Variations 
of  Its  problem  exist  m  most  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Indeed  It  is  mean- 
ingless to  talk  about  comprehensive  public 
development  when  political  structures  re- 
main so  fragmented  and  competitive  at  the 
local  level. 

The  role  of  existing  local  units  of  govern- 
ment should  be  completely  reassessed  to 
reduce  special  purpose  dlsflcts  and  to  con- 
solidate taxing,  nnancing  and  operating  re- 
sponsibilities m  the  hands  of  viable  general- 
purpose  gi.ivernmonts.  To  be  effective  greater 
power  over  tiie  ccH^rdinatlon  of  services  must 
bring  with  it  the  strengthening  of  local  man- 
agement and  greater  freedom  of  action  at 
the  local  .evel  to  plan,  finance,  and  imple- 
ment public  programs  At  the  same  time,  the 
States  should  reserve  sufficient  authority  to 
step  in  when  lixral  home  rule  '  is  not  serv- 
ing the  I'lterests  of  all  its  people 

The  role  of  metropolitan  and  other  area- 
wide  planning  agencies  must  be  developed, 


particularly  as  machinery  for  resolving  inter- 
l<x:al  disputes  and  providing  for  more  effl- 
rlency  in  local  spending  Federal  aid  already 
exists  for  such  agencies,  anrt  more  Is  pro- 
vided under  legislation  presently  before 
Congress 

And  finally,  the  Suites  might  well  consider 
the  wisdom  of  .is.sumlng  direct  financial 
responsibility  rur  the  programs  of  welfare, 
education,  manpower  training,  poverty,  and 
housing  which  so  long  have  placed  an  ex- 
traordinary burden  on  the  ftscil  capacity  of 
our  local  communities  This  could  free  the 
local  units  of  government  to  be  more  effective 
in  providing  b,i«lc  local  services  such  .is  Are 
police,  street  maintenance  ,ind  other  cus- 
todial functions 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  leave  one 
thought  with  you— that  decentr.illzatlon  of 
tCovernment  in  this  country  l-s  healthy  and 
necessary   for   freedom   and   competition 

Despite  their  differences  in  population  and 
geography  the  States  are  the  best  present 
mechanism  to  promote  that  decentralization 
In  time,  I  would  hope  that  some  of  'hem  - 
n.itahly  th.jse  in  New  England  would  move 
closer  together  to  form  a  more  creative  re- 
gli'n.il  unity. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  challenges  to  the 
Federal  system  is  the  following; 

1.  People  problems  spill  over  the  bound- 
aries of  political  Jurisdictions— local  and 
State— thus  inhibiting  single  Jurisdictions 
frim  taking  effective  action  to  deal  with 
them. 

2.  Resources — eg.,  air  and  water — In  the 
same  way,  are  Increasingly  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  single  Jurisdictions  to  protect  and 
conserve 

Thus  the  concept  of  regionalism  emerges 
.IS  the  level  at  which  we  ought — more  and 
more—  to  deal   with   such   problems 

But  the  Federal  system  does  not  provide 
for  regional  government,  .md  so  we  have 

1.  Ungoverned  and  ungovernable  metro- 
politan ireas 

2.  Improperly  managed  air  and  water  re- 
sources. 

■i.  An  accelerating  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  opportunity,  of  environment,  and 
of  life  Itself  for  too  many  petjple  In  such 
areas 

As  Max  Ways  pointed  out  in  the  January 
issue  of  Fortune  maga.<une. 

Trust  is  the  cornerstone  of  civic  order, 
but  few  ol  us,  white  or  black,  really  trust 
the  communities  in  which  we  live  .  .  .  the 
whole  world  knows  the  condition  of  U.S. 
cities — and  has  known  it  for  decades  The  bil- 
lions we  have  poured  out  for  loreign  .ild  and 
propaganda,  the  more  numerous  billions  we 
spend  for  military  suppxirt  of  our  foreign 
policy,  are  half  cancelled  by  the  d;anage  that 
is  done  to  US.  prestige  by  our  long-standing 
Inability  to  deal  effectively  with  d.ingsterism. 
poor,  traffle  Jams,  junkyards,  billboards,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  noxious  mess.  What,  much 
of  the  world  .xsks,  is  the  point  of  being  th^ 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation,  if  such 
problems  cant  be  handled  better'  What  Is 
the  point  of  capitiiUsm'  Of  democracy?" 


POST  OFFICE  TO  CONTINUE  SERV- 
ICE AFTER  ENEMY  ATTACK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
for  years  it  has  been  comforting  to  all 
of  us  to  know  that  through  wind.  rain, 
sleet,  and  snow,  the  mall  will  be  delivered. 
According  to  Art  Buchwald.  w^riting  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  February  I.  the 
Post  OflBce  expects  to  deliver  not  only 
through  wind,  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  but 
also  through  nuclear  attack. 

It  Is  heartening  indeed  to  know  that 
even  after  a  nuclear  holocaust  we  can 
climb  out  of  the  rubble  drop  our  mail  in 
the  comer  mailbox,  return  to  the  rubble 


from  whence  we  came,  and  rest  assured 
that  our  mail  will  proceed  happily  along 
to  its  destination. 

For  those  who  missed  Mr.  Buchwald's 
article,  entitled  "Nothing  Can  Change 
the  Post  Office,  Not  Even  an  Enemy 
Attack,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

;From    the    Washington   Post,   Feb     1,    1968| 

NiiTHiNo  Can  Change  the  Host  Officb,  Not 

Even   an   Enemy   Attack 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

.Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  for  World  War  III  Just 
doesn't  know  how  organized  Washington 
re. illy  is.  Tlie  other  day  someone  \^■ho  works 
for  the  Treasury  Department  received  his 
instructions  in  writing  on  what  he  was  to 
ilo  m  ca-se  of  enemy  attack. 

They  read  as  follows,  and  I  haven't  made 
a  word  of  It  up 

All  National  Office  Employes  with  or 
without  emergency  assignments  should  fol- 
low this  procedure  If  you  are  prevented  from 
going  to  your  regular  place  of  work  because 
of  an  enemy  attack — keep  this  instruction  In 
mind-  go  to  the  nearest  ;xist  office,  ask  the 
postmaster  for  a  Federal  employe  registration 
card  (sample  shown  on  reverse  side),  fill  it 
out  and  return  it  to  him.  He  will  see  that  It 
is  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  will  maintain  the  reg- 
istration me  tor  your  .irea.  When  the  Civil 
.Service  Commission  receives  your  card,  we 
will  be  notified.  We  can  then  decide  where 
.tnd  ■when  you  should  report  lor  work  .  .  'You 
should  obtain  and  complete  your  registration 
card  as  soon  after  enemy  .ittack  its  po.sslble. 
but  not  until  you  .ire  reasonably  iure  where 
you  will  be  staying  lor  a  few  days  .  .  ." 

Nobody  believes  it  will  ever  happen,  but 
let  us  suppose  that  Robert  Smiley  (a  lictltlous 
person  working  tor  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment) has  just  crawled  out  of  the  rubble 
alter  an  enemy  .ittack  .uid  remembers  the 
instructions  concerning  civil  defense  for  Fed- 
eral employes. 

Alter  walking  for  four  days  and  350  nUles, 
Smiley  linally  llnds  a  Post  OfHce  that  Is  still 
standing.  He  staggers  up  to  a  window,  but 
Jujji  ;\s  he  gets  there,  the  man  behind  it  says. 
"Sorry,  this  v^indow  is  closed,''  and  slams 
it  down. 

Smiley  stumbles  to  the  next  window  and 
IS  told  to  get  in  line  behind  20  other  people. 
Two  liours  later  he  gets  to  the  head  of  the 
line  .md  croaks.    I  want  to  register  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sorrv.  ■  say.s  the  Post  Office  clerk. 
"This  window  is  Just  for  stampe.  Registered 
in.iil  is  at  the  next  window." 

No.   no,'    says  Smiley.  "I  want  a  Federal 
Employe  registration  card.  " 

We  don  t  sell  those  Now  do  you  want  .my 
.stamps  oT  don't  you'.'" 

"You  see.  "  says  Smiley,  holding  onto  the 
window.  "I  was  instructed  after  the  enemy 
attack  to  tlnd  the  nearest  Post  Office  and  fill 
out  .1  card." 

"You  better  try  the  Parcel  Post  window,  " 
the  clerk  suggests. 

Smiley  goes  over  to  the  Parcel  Post  window 
and  gets  in  line  with  30  people.  Four  hours 
later  he  is  Informed  that  the  Post  Office  has 
run  out  of  Feder&l  employe  registration  cards. 
They  suggest  he  try  another  Post  Office. 

Smiley  staggers  out  Into  the  road  and 
starts  walking  again.  Four  hundred  miles 
up  the  highway  he  finds  another  Post  OfBce. 
After  catching  his  breath,  he  takes  the  card 
shakmgly  to  the  counter  and  starts  to  fill  It 
out.  But  the  pen  won't  work.  He  Informs  the 
Postmaster  of  this  and  the  Poetmaster  re- 
plies, "We  know  it,  but  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  about  It.  There's  a  war  on." 

"But  I've  got  to  register,"  says  Smiley,  "or 
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the  Civil  Serv-lce  Commission  won't  know 
where  I  am  in  case  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury wants  to  start  up  again.  Couldn't  I  bor- 
row your  pen?" 

"What?  And  ruin  the  point?  Listen,  why 
don't  you  go  over  to  the  Smlthtown  Post 
Office.  I  hear  their  pens  are  still  In  working 
order." 

Clutching  the  card,  Smiley  walks  60  miles 
to  Smlthtown  where  he  lills  it  out.  He  malls 
It  that  very  day. 

Years  later.  Smiley  is  still  waiting  for  a 
reply.  For  In  his  haste  and  fatigue.  Smiley 
had  forgotten  to  write  down  his  return  zip 
code. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AGRI- 
CULTURE   BARGAINING    ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  my  continuing  efforts  to  help 
the  American  farmer  receive  a  fairer 
price  for  the  products  he  sells,  I  add  my 
support  to  the  bill  recently  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALE]  and  entitled  "The 
National  Agriculture  Bargaining  Act  of 
1968."  This  legislation  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  and  will  give  the  American  farmer 
an  additional  means  of  bringing  about 
the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
rapidly  advancing  economy  in  the  past 
few  years.  Farm  prices  liave  continually 
declined,  while  costs  of  production  have 
continually  increa.sed.  Farmers  now  find 
themselves  m  a  cost-pnce  .squeeze  which, 
if  not  corrected,  will  surely  force  many 
more  of  them  to  cease  operations.  The 
farmers  are  not  to  blame  for  this  situ- 
ation. They  have  cooperated  with  the 
Government,  lor  the  most  part,  in  con- 
trolling their  production,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  has  made  every  effort  to 
strengthen  farm  prices  and  income.  Re- 
grettably, however,  these  efforts  have  not 
been  sufficient,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
take  further  steps  toward  strengthening 
farm  prices.  Collective  bargaining  for 
farmers.  I  feel,  will  provide  the  supple- 
ment we  need  to  enable  the  present  farm 
program  to  operate  more  beneficially. 

The  Wagner  Act  of  1935  gave  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country  the  right 
to  bargain  and  receive  a  fair  price  in  re- 
turn for  their  labor.  The  Farm  Bargain- 
ing Act  of  1968  would  extend  this  same 
right  to  the  farmer.  I  realize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  a  highly  complicated 
measure,  and  that  it  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  careful  studj-  and  consideration. 
But  the  principle  is  sound,  and  the  need 
for  legislative  action  is  a  pressing  one. 
Therefore.  I  have  requested  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2973, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry'  will  initiate  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


THE  PRESIDENT  LOWERS  THE 
PRIORITY  OF  THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  for  the  decision 
reported  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  to  slow  down  the  supersonic  trans- 
port development  program. 


When  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  is  made  later  in  the  veek, 
as  the  Times  story  indicates  it  will  be,  I 
hope  it  will  spell  out  a  truly  substantial 
reduction  in  expenditures  on  the  SST  in 
fiscal  1969  from  the  $351  million  figure 
written  into  the  budget  message  sent  to 
Congress  last  month. 

If  the  President  makes  a  big  cut  in  SST 
spending,  this  will  constitute  the  best 
evidence  we  have  had  to  date  that  the 
President  is  making  a  determined  effort 
to  slow  the  pace  of  Government  spending 
and  concentrate  cutbacks  on  programs 
that  are  least  essential  at  this  time. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  this  decision  pre- 
saged a  further  decision  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  take  an  entirely  new  look  "^t 
the  Government's  role  in  development 
of  the  SST  giving  adequate  assessment 
to  the  enormous  social  and  economic 
costs  involved  as  well  as  to  the  benefits. 

I  would  be  even  more  pleased  if  a  .simi- 
lar slowdown  were  also  announced  in 
the  area  of  public  works  expenditures 
where  even  more  substantial  cuts  are 
ix)ssible. 

As  I  have  said  often,  I  believe  a  cut  in 
Federal  spending  is  the  surest  and  most 
effective  way  of  bluntiii?  tlie  kind  of  in- 
flation we  are  now  cxpcriencin.:?  without 
putting  a  damper  nn  the  still  lers  thr.n 
vigorous  growth  of  the  economy.  A  tax 
increase  would  l^e  iust  the  wroim  medi- 
cine. And  spendiii?t  cuts  combined  v.itii  a 
lax  increase  would  be  too  mucn  an  over- 
kill. Spending  cuts  alone  would  do  the 
job — cuts  concentrated  on  such  programs 
as  the  SST.  space  and  public  works. 

I  am  hopeful  that  slowing  down  of  the 
SST  program  is  a  good  omen — a  signal 
of  future  White  House  intentions  with 
respect  to  Government  spending. 

I  have  repeatedly  criticized  the  SST 
program  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
the  groimd  that  it  occupied  far  too  lofty 
a  place  on  our  list  of  national  priorities. 
I  have  criticized  it  on  many  other 
grounds  as  well  but  the  priorities  ques- 
tion has  always  been  uppermost. 

The  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
1969  was  a  big  disappointment  to  me  be- 
cause it  gave  the  SST  a  higher  priority 
than  it  has  ever  had  before  at  the  most 
inappropriate  time  conceivable.  While  the 
budget  called  for  cutbacks  in  some  vital 
domestic  programs,  budget  expenditures 
for  the  SST  were  conspicuously  increased 
from  $100  million  in  the  present  fiscal 
year  to  $351  million  in  fiscal  1969. 

If  the  President  cuts  this  figure  back 
.■substantially,  he  deserves  to  be  ap- 
plauded. He  has  made  the  wise  decision, 
in  any  case  the  Times  reports,  to  "lower 
the  priority  of  the  project  rather  than 
risk  losing  it  altogether." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

SuPEKSONic  Plane  Will  Be  Delayed — Ad- 
ministration To  Slow  Pace  of  Project 
FOR  Airliner — Political  Reasons  Seen 

(By  Evert  Clark) 
Washington.  February  20. — The  Adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  slow  further  its  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  supersonic  airliner. 

An  announcement  is  expected  this  week, 
probably  tomorrow. 


Industry  sources  said  that  although  tech- 
nical reasons  \\'ouId  be  given  as  the  cause, 
the  real  reason  was  chiefly  political— an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  request  for  funds  for 
the  supersonic  i)lane  for  the  fiscal  year  1»69 
to  a  level  acceptable  to  Congressional  critics 
of  the  program. 

While  the  program  has  enjoyed  strong  sup- 
port from  a  majority  of  Congress,  it  has  also 
been  a  prime  target  for  a  highly  critical 
minority.  Tlie  argument  most  often  used 
against  the  plane  is  that  It  is  not  necessary 
at  a  time  v^hen  war  In  Vietnam  and  social 
needs  at  home  are  forcing  high  Government 
spending  that  encourages  inllation. 

In  effect,  the  .■Administration  has  decided 
to  lower  the  priority  of  the  protect  rather 
than  risk  losing  it  altogether  in  the  kind  of 
bitter  floor  light  th.it  has  occasionally 
threatened  :t  in  the  past,  these  sources  said. 

The  Admiiilstratlon  has  already  a.sked 
Conerress  for  less  money  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year  than  it  had  once  jilaiined.  this  \k;-;s  be- 
cause desien  work  did  not  move  as  fast  last 
>e.ir  as  had  l)eon  cxpcc, cd  and  becau.=e  recent 
new  orders  for  the  planes  made  !nf,re  airline 
inonev  avallab'e  to  tlie  i)rog;:i!ii.  v.-hlch  less- 
t-ned   Tl.p  iic-cd   for  Government   luo.fis 

The  Boeing  company  won  a  Oovernnient- 
sponsored  design  contest  at  the  end  of  1966. 
Bur  .n  tli.>  .:n  1  -tacc  .f  ih  .t  cniite't  the 
comp.inv  proposed  last-muiutp  ch  incos  that 
would  lurther  impro'.p  ihe  desien  TIip  com- 
pany ^peui  most  ot  la.st  year  mcu:  j)oratiiig 
these  changes.  linally  completing  th.-  dcslen 
ior    two    lilght    test    models    la.-t    November. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  the  target  date 
for  the  tirst  r.iuht  of  a  prototype  u'as  still 
late  1970.  But  .^dmini.-^tration  leaders,  brief- 
.ne  .M^wsmcn  .  a  ilu-  i'rfsldd.f,  proi)o.-.ed 
l)ud,jet.  said  tlie  probability  of  meeting  that 
date  liart  decreased.  Tliey  said  cvmtractors 
>.ould  have  bten  moved  at  a  laster  pace  m 
10C7.  but  that  the  slower  i,.ice  wciild  prrxixicp 
u    bettf-r   plane. 

That  same  argument  is  expected  to  be 
used  ag.iin  to  justify  the  new  .slowdown 

The  demands  of  the  "^'letnamese  war  on  the 
superjet  contractors,  most  of  whom  are  also 
producing  military  equipment,  may  also  be 
offered  as  a  reason. 

It  is  understood  that  William  M.  Allen. 
Boeing's  president,  telephoned  word  of  the 
nev  slowdown  to  the  presidents  of  airlines 
that  have  ordered  the  plane. 

The  new  delay  was  apparently  discussed 
with  Boeing  officials  yesterday  by  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd  and  three 
members  of  the  Senate  Co.mmerce  Commit- 
tee who  were  visiting  Boeing's  plants  in  the 
.Seattle  area. 

P.EQtrE.ST    CRITICIZED 

The  visitors  included  .Senator  Warren  Ci 
Magnuson,  the  Washington  Democrat  who 
heads  the  committee;  Senator  A.  S.  Mike 
Monroney.  Democrat  of  Oklahoma  who  heads 
its  aviation  subcommittee,  and  Senator  How- 
ard W.  Cannon.  Democrat  ol  Nevada. 

Tlie  four  men  are  on  a  tour  of  airports  and 
aircraft  plants. 

In  his  budget  proposals  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year  less  than  a  .month  ago.  the  President 
asked  Congress  to  approve  $223 -million  in 
new  funds  for  the  supersonic  transport.  He 
said  spending  for  the  same  fiscal  year  would 
reach  $351-million.  Since  that  time,  critics 
of  the  program  have  again  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  project's  priority. 

The  first  prototype  of  the  British -French 
Concorde  superjet  has  been  built  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  fly  this  spring — at  least  three  years 
ahead  of  the  American  plane.  The  Concorde 
Is  expected  to  begin  carrying  passengers  with- 
in three  years. 

Airlines  throughout  the  world  have  ordered 
about  125  of  the  Boeing  planes  and  about 
75  Concordes.  The  Boeing  plane.  318  feet 
long,  will  carry  about  300  passengers  at 
speeds  up  to  1.800  miles  an  hour.  The  Con- 
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corde  will  carry  about  half  that  number  at 
a  ap««d  of  about  1,500  miles  an  hour. 


POLITICAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  last 
session  I  Introduced  a  bill  cailini?  for  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  Social  Advisers 
The  aim  of  the  council  would  tie  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  policy- 
makers In  particular,  with  a  better  no- 
tion as  to  where  we  are  socially  ;n  order 
that  we  be  able  to  make  more  rational 
decisions  about  where  we  oui?ht  to  be 
heading 

Bertram  M  Gross,  director  of  the  na- 
tional planning  studies  program  at 
Syracuse  University,  spoke  at  the  semi- 
nar-hearings which  were  conducted  on 
this  bill.  His  concern  wsis  and  is  with 
helping  public  policymakers  deal  with 
the  Increasing?  complexities  that  con- 
front them.  At  a  recent  policy  conference 
of  the  Con.^rvauve  Party  in  Canada, 
he  again  discussed  the  'Intelligence 
gap."  and  the  great  difQcuIty  policy- 
makers have  in  finding  out  what  the 
"status  quo"  really  is 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr 
Gross'  address  titled  "Political  Account- 
ability in  a  World  of  Confusintj  Change" 
as  an  indication  that  the  subject  of  wcial 
accounting  ls  being  seriously  considered 
by  Canadian  Conservatives  as  well  as  by 
public  oflBcials  of  both  persuasions  in  the 
United  States 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
PoLmc.u,    AccouNT/iBamr    in    \    World    or 

CoNrrsiNo  Chanue 
(Special  address  by  Bertram  M.  Gross.'  at  the 

Pro«?resslve-Coaservatlve     Policy     Advisory 

Conference.  Montmorency   Quebec    August 

10.     IS-J?! 

Mr  ChalrniiU.  1 1  was  about  to  say  "Pellow 
Conservatives"  out  I  must  restrain  myself). 
lt'3  very  exciting  to  visit  the  colossus  of  the 
N'orth  and  to  see  that  political  leaders  here 
are  also  conducting  ;i  cautious  flirtation  with 
eggheads.  Down  below  the  border  where  I 
come  from  we  also  have  a  Conservative 
Party  They're  called  Republicans  And  the 
Democrats  have  a  saying.  "The  Republicans 
are  really  a  grand  oid  party — the  only  trouble 
with  them  is.  they  should  stay  out  of  poU- 
tlcs".  Now  from  what  I've  learned  after  being 
here  two  hours,  you  have  not  been  foiliiwing 
that  admonition  and  neither  shall  I.  I  came 
here  t  i  :.i:tc  p>.-!itics,  to  talic  on  .in  icademlc 
plane  .ib<-iut  the  politics  of  power,  the  win- 
ning o:  power  and  the  use  of  power  con- 
structively m   this  world  of  baffling  change. 

Now  in  this  century  any  government  In 
power  in  .my  political  system  must  make 
some  lorm  of  accounting  regularly  to  the 
people  But  there  Is  no  international  law  re- 
quiring honesty  or  even  completeness  In 
political  accounting  The  older  forms  of  ac- 
countability are  found  m  budijft  messages, 
annual  reports,  political  conventions,  politi- 
cal campaigning  and  the  like. 

In  the  last  third  of  this  century  new  forms 
of  accountability  are  being  Initiated,  Na- 
tional plans,  plan  evaluation,  annual  eco- 
nomic and  social  reports,  systems  analysis 
and  program  budgeting  (spln-offs  In  part 
fn.im  the  new  we.iponry  o'  defence  mil 
otiemei     ire  le.idlng  to  unprecedented   new 
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ways  of  harnessing  our  data  processing  po- 
tentials to  the  needs  of  people  to  know  and 
politicians  'o  inform  or  misinform 

In  the  United  Stales,  for  example,  work 
has  already  been  started  on  the  flrst  of  a  new 
series  of  annual  social  reports  of  the 
President 

Long-range  preparations  are  being  made 
to  convert  our  historic,  antiquated  State  of 
the  Union  Message  into  an  up-to-date,  pro- 
fessionally grounded,  popularly  understand- 
able reClew  of  the  changing  state  of  the  na- 
tion .\nd  a  few  farslghted  Mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors are  beginning  'm  plan  for  annual  re- 
ports on  the  state  of  the  city,  the  state  of 
the  metropolis  and  >  this  sounds  better  in 
French.  I  am  surei  the  state  of  the  State, 
I  give  credit  to  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  another 
Conservative.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  for  that 
la.st  phrase 

In  developing  our  reporting  to  the  peo- 
ple and  In  the  professional  assistance  which 
political  leaders  are  demanding  on  the  pro- 
vision of  reliable  system  state  information, 
we  And  st)methlng  called  a  credibility  gap  ' 
I  am  sure  you  don't  have  .inyi.'ilng  like  that 
here,  but  below  the  border  It  Is  said  that 
political  leaders  who  know  what's  happening, 
dont  tell  the  public  That's  the  credibility 
gap  Ifet  there  s  also  an  Intelligence  gap  The 
intelligence  gap  orcurs  when  people  don't 
withhold  information  that  they  have  be- 
i-ause  they  dont  have  the  information  in 
the  first  place;  they  have  too  little  to  with- 
hold. This  we  have  found  In  doing  the  pro- 
fessional work  for  the  first  Social  report 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  this 
we  have  found  is  our  predicament  below 
the  border. 

Our  first  great  Republican  leader  had  a 
plirase  which  is  often  quoted,  and  I'll  try 
to  embellish  It  a  little  bit  He  said  "i'ou  can 
fixjl  all  the  people  sonie  of  the  time  and  some 
of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you  can't 
fool  fill  the  people  all  the  time,"  Let  me 
add  that  political  leaders  have  proved  'heir 
•apaclty  to  fool  themselves  most  of  the  time, 
I  might  say  in  passing  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant function  of  government — fooling 
one's  self  It  provides  that  element  of  stii- 
blUty  without  which  confusing  change  could 
not  be  tolerated 

Now  In  the  rest  of  my  remarks  It  may 
:o<5k  IS  though  I'm  telling  you  something. 
That's  a  rhetorical  form  designed  to  ease 
the  pain  of  the  additional  confusions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  shall  bring  to  this  ses- 
sion I'm  speaklnt;  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
.American  movie  producer.  Sam  Goldwyn, 
who  Is  reputed  to  have  said.  For  your  in- 
form.itlon,  let  me  ajik  you  a  cjuestlon,  ■  I 
am  going  to  do  him  one  or  two  better  and. 
Instead  of  telling  vou  thlnKS.  I'm  going  to 
ask  tliree  questions. 

The  first  should  not,  of  course,  be  .'.d- 
dressed  to  the  Liberal  Party  or  any  other 
partv  Its  strlitly  your  kind  of  question 
It  Is.  "What  \s  the  Hatus  quo""  Conserva- 
tives. I'm  told,  at  least  where  I  come  from. 
are  supposed  to  be  for  It  I  haven  t  met  one 
yet  who  knows  what  it  Is  but  he's  for  It  .iny- 
way  The  second  question  Is,  "How  do  po- 
litical leaders  react  to  change  '"  and  the  third 
Is.  What  should  be  the  statvis  quo?"  and 
if  I  remembered  my  Latin  better  It  would 
be  "the  status  quo  erablt"  instead  of  "est". 
I  must  warn  you  I  will  use  certain  strange 
words  In  English  not  Latin,  .^s  I  proceed, 
such  as  "mega-expectancv  "  and  "circular 
mosaic  "  .inU  "Idcallsttcs,"  That's  the  way  that 
■technopols"  such  as  myself  talk  about  the 
problem  of  getting  and  using  political  (for- 
give the  expression)   power, 

WHERE    »RE     WE' 

What  is  the  status  quo? 

That's  the  question  that  Rip  Van  Winkle 
asked  on  waking  up  after  a  long  nap  In  the 
CatsklUs,  When  he  went  to  sleep  we  were  a 
British  colony  When  he  woke  up  he  heard 
about  George  Washington,  who  has  then  'he 


President  of  the  United  States.  There  had 
been  a  change  in  the  system.  And  many  of 
us  today  should  really  confess  that  our  name 
Is  probably  Van  Winkle  because  we've  dug 
ourselves  Into  so  many  esoteric  specialized 
caves,  polished  up  the  Intricacies  of  so  many 
old  Issues  of  a  previous  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  that  we've  lost  track  of 
where  we  really  are  today  and  are  not  quite 
awar«  that  there  has  been  a  system  change. 
This  applies  to  what  I  might  vaguely  refer 
to  as  the  West,  or  North  America  as  part  of 
the  West 

The  moat  obvious  aspect  of  system  change 
can  be  described  In  terms  of  science  and 
technology.  I  will  not  bore  you  by  going 
through  the  tremendous  "advances  "—I  use 
that  word  tentatively — In  the  techniques  of 
information  processing  the  movement  of 
people  and  things  throuRh  .space  and  many 
other  things.  Let  me  merely  say  In  passing 
•h«t  If  tlu-re  IS  one  thing  which  Is  Incon- 
stant and  continuously  varying.  It  Is  the 
dlrc<  tlon.  rate  and  nature  of  scientific  and 
technological  change  We  can  send  machines 
around  to  photograph  the  back  side  of  the 
moon  but  we  can't  develop  a  transportation 
plant  that  Integrates  air  and  ground  trans- 
portation In  New  "York  City,  or  any  other 
city  of  America  or  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Also.  If  we  talk  too  much  about 
science  .md  technology  we  lose  track  of 
many  more  Important  social  chanetes  that 
really  are  at  the  heart  of  the  systemic  revo- 
lution the  shut  from  advanced  Industrialism 
to  the  first  stages  of  the  emerging  [xx^t-ln- 
dustrlal  society  I  will  mention  a  few  of  these 
very  quickly. 

First,  we  Aie  becoming  a  service  society. 
We  don't  need  so  many  people  any  more  to 
produce  goods.  Manufacturing  Is  beginning 
to  fade  off  in  terms  of  employment  in  the 
same  way  that  agricultural  employment  with 
increased  agricultural  productivity  has  al- 
ways faded  off  with  the  industrial  revolution. 
Second,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of 
large  scale  organizations,  of  big  business, 
big  government,  big  labour.  By  now,  the 
growth  of  integrated  social  .action  has  trans- 
cended the  boundaries  of  formal  organiza- 
tions. So.  if  we  now  look  at  the  social  reality 
of  our  post-Industrial  world,  it  Is  found 
in  the  macro-system.  In  the  organizational 
coriiplex.  In  the  family  of  organizations  that 
constitute  the  banking  system  or  subsidized 
agriculture  or  civil  :Ur  transport  or  the  de- 
fence-space complex  or  any  other  of  the 
huge  systems  that  ai^  often  made  up  of 
combinations  of  government,  private  groups 
and  universities  and  technical  laboratories. 
Third,  the  talk  about  the  white  collar  class 
taking  over,  with  the  decline  of  blue  collar 
workers.  Is  outrageously  out  of  date.  It  is 
not  whlte-ci'llartsm  that  has  come  to  the 
fore  but  professionalism,  professionalism 
that  has  extt  nded  to  overy  form  of  actlMty; 
and  extended  professionalism  and  specializa- 
tion that  goes  far  beyond  the  concept  of  the 
professions  ;is  composed  of  the  doctors,  law- 
yers, engineers  and  teachers.  Every  science, 
eNery  sub-science,  every  .sub-profosslon,  has 
:ts  new  meritocracy,  ladder,  channels  jf  ,id- 
vancement,  forms  of  barriers  to  :idvance- 
ment    until  certain  proficiencies  are  proved. 

This  extended  professionalism  has  meant  a 
multi-llnguistlc  development  which  guaran- 
tees that  at  any  faculty  meeting  the  members 
of  an  Economics  Department  or  .i  Mathema- 
tics Dep.iriment  or  .t  Sociology  Department 
cannot  understand  each  other  .my  more — If 
they're  any  goixl.  When  you  really  <ict  there 
In  terms  oi  specialization,  the  divisions 
multiply  at  such  a  rate  that  serious  com- 
munlc'tlon  In  the  specialized  jargons  upon 
which  scientific  pr(<gre.ss  depend.s  Is  m:ide  al- 
most Impossible  Fourth,  despite  the  statisti- 
cal lies  that  have  been  made  readily  available 
In  our  country  at  ;eai.t,  on  divorce  .ind  lam- 
Uy  breakdown  and  things  like  that  we  have 
seen  an  extension  of  family  life  unprece- 
dented In  history,  characterized  not  only  by 
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early  marriages  but  by  longer  life  expec- 
tancies which  mean  that  for  the  flrst  time, 
men  and  women  live  together  In  nuclear 
family  units  for  truly  long  periods  after  chil- 
dren leave  home. 

While  this  Is  a  fantastic  social  phenomenon. 
It  Is  rooted  upon  a  major  shift  of  investment 
from  the  business  sphere  to  the  household. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
in  America,  which  helped  Invent  the  GNP  as 
a  statistical  series  (with  some  help  from 
Marshall),  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  now  talk  about  the  "factory  In  the 
home."  In  the  United  States  at  least,  for 
every  five  dollars  of  business  investment 
every  year  there  are  seven  dollars  of  hard- 
goods  Investment  In  the  house,  that's  apart 
from  the  Investment  of  family  funds  outside 
the  house.  What  I'm  saying  about  the  role  of 
the  family,  I  might  say,  does  not  at  all  com- 
poTt  with  popular  Impressions  that  all  you 
have  Is  family  breakdown  In  the  modern 
world. 

Fifth,  the  geographical  spread  of  employ- 
ment, population  and  himian  activity,  the 
new  pattern  of  urban  settlement  throughout 
the  world,  has  obsolesced  to  an  important 
degree  the  concept  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
And  In  the  most  dynamic,  ix>werful  and  In- 
fluential jxjrtlons  of  the  world  we  now  have 
the  metropolitan  family  or  the  aggregate  of 
metropolitan  areas  which  constitute.  In  that 
horrible  Greek  word,  the  megalopolis.  We  are 
now  In  a  world  situation  where  the  largest 
bulk  of  the  political  Influence  culture,  science 
and  administration  of  the  world  Is  concen- 
trated In  a  dozen  megalopoUtan  areas. 

I  wish  I  could  put  on  a  screen  here  the 
Insulting  map  which  Barbara  Ward  published 
In  the  Economist  only  three  weeks  ago.  She 
shows  the  outlines  of  "moT-meg"  that's  the 
northeastern  megalopofls  In  the  United 
States  from  Washington  up  to  Boston,  and 
then  .she  has  a  little  spur  here  and  she  calls 
this   the   "Canadian   extension." 

The  growth  of  the  megalopoUtan  world  Is 
merely  one  aspect,  however,  of  the  emer- 
gence for  the  flrst  time  In  world  history  of  a 
truly  world  society,  a  world  society  of  In- 
creasingly Inter-dependent  organizations  and 
Inter-dependent  nations.  A  world  society  not 
of  good  neighbours  ( and  I  cannot  recollect 
ever  living  In  a  neighbourhood  of  them)  but 
a  world  of  neighbours  and  Increasingly  closer 
neighbours.  This  Is  a  world  society  In  which 
the  bl-polar  slmpUflcatlons  of  the  immediate 
fKJst-war  II  world,  of  the  divisions  of  the 
world  Into  something  called  "here-and- 
there".  East  and  West  and  a  third  force  In  be- 
tween has  utterly  dissolved,  leaving  all  sorts 
of  people  hanging  on  to  old  shibboleths, 
among  them  some  of  the  funniest  being  the 
people  who  are  still  trying  to  believe  in 
themselves  as  a  third  force. 

Now  these  social  changes  have  given  rise 
to  a  whole  host  of  new  expectations.  We  hear 
about  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
In  the  under-developed  world.  This  Is  non- 
sense. Anybody  who  has  travelled  In  the 
under-developed  world  finds  that  the  expec- 
tors  there  are  the  small  handful  of  elites  that 
were  educated  in  the  west,  and  their  big 
complaint  Is  the  apathy,  the  low  level  of  ex- 
pectations of  their  people.  The  real  revolu- 
tion In  terms  of  expectations  is  In  those 
countries  that  are  moving  Into  post-indus- 
trialism. And  there  we  find  that  people  ex- 
pect not  only  longer  life,  which  they're  get- 
ting, but  greater  activity  expectancy.  Not 
merely  vegetation  after  the  age  of  60  but  a 
new  Job.  a  new  career  after  65  and  even  after 
70.  Not  only  greater  earning  expectancy  but 
greater  learning  expectancy  as  new  opportu- 
nities are  provided  for  education.  re-tooUng 
and  re-thlnklng  at  all  stages  In  life. 

This  Is  consistent  with  the  new  concept 
In  post-lndustrlallsm  of  education  as  a  con- 
tinuing part  of  life.  It  even  gets  to  the  point 
where  they  expect  professors,  full  professors, 
to  learn.  Of  course,  the  spinster  rate  has 
gone   down   tremendously.  That,  of  course. 


means  that  greater  marriage  expectancy  Is 
the  birthright  of  every  young  girl  and  every 
infant  boy.  This  marriage  expectancy  Is  ris- 
ing very  quickly,  but,  as  I  stated  a  little 
while  ago,  this  also  means  a  great  expec- 
tancy of  moving  Into  the  new  phenomenon 
(not  known  In  the  past),  of  the  post-child 
family.  "God  bless"  the  kids,  now  that  they're 
gone,  let's  enjoy  life.  Let's  even  find  an  archi- 
tect who  can  design  a  house  for  a  couple  who, 
In  the  "P.C."  period,  can  learn  how  to  live 
together  without  having  to  rely  on  children 
to  resolve  their  conflicts  for  them.  The  demo- 
cratic revolution  of  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  course  led  the  people  to  expect  more 
participation  In  decision-making,  but  now 
the  last  of  our  mega-expectancles  is  the  urge 
to  enjoy,  to  participate  In  beauty.  And  this 
In  a  sense  is  the  deepest  meaning  behind 
the  phrase  which  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been 
using,  the  effort  to  orient  the  United  States 
toward  the  quality  of  life  rather  than  merely 
the  quantity  of  goods  and  services.  These 
mega-expectancles,  in  turn,  are  continuously 
churned  up  by  the  now  Ideology  of  post- 
lndustrlallsm. 

One  ol  my  colleagues,  Daniel  Bell,  wrote 
a  book  proclaiming— this  Is  the  title— "The 
End  of  Ideology" — but  as  the  inventor  of 
the  phrase  has  been  very  active  in  bringing 
into  the  new  Ideology  of  post-lndustrlallsm 
which  I  will  call  R.-  and  D,-ology:  Research 
and  Development-ology.  Its  principle,  which 
Is  a  restatement  of  the  conviction  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  other  successful  rebels  against  the  Brit- 
ish, of  the  basic  principle  that  any  problem 
can  be  solved  briefly,  given  enough  invest- 
ment of  high  quality  R  and  D  hours  and 
appropriate  provision,  not  only  for  research 
and  development  but  for  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. This  R-  and  D-ology  spreads  from  hard 
goods  systems  to  soft  systems  in  social  sci- 
ence and  It  Is  part  of  our  conviction  that, 
by  God,  there's  no  problem  we  can't  solve  If 
we  put  our  best  brains  to  it.  .  .  . 

This  In  turn,  of  course,  leads  to  expectan- 
cies for  solutions  to  new  problems  that  people 
cannot  solve.  And  I  might  say  in  this  connec- 
tion. If  you  are  searching  for  solutions,  my 
own  observation  in  this  context  is  that 
.^olwftons  create  problems,  good  solutions 
create  big  problems,  and  excellent  solutions 
create  fantastic  problems.  And  in  this  kind 
of  a  world  of  galloping,  uneven  change  with 
people  moving  off  In  all  directions  (even 
women  wanting  political  posts)  I  heard  a 
psychiatrist  say  a  few  days  ago,  "What  Is  the 
world  coming  to?  First  they  wanted  to  own 
property,  then  they  wanted  to  vote,  then 
they  wanted  Jobs,  now  they  want  to  enjoy 
sex.  Where  are  we  going?"  All  those  things 
were  not  accepted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  It's  in  this  sense  that  I  try  to  see 
the  various  things  that  are  happening.  But 
really  I  cannot  so  I  appropriate  from  my  Ca- 
nadian colleague,  (who  wrote  his  splendid 
book  on  "The  Vertical  Mosaic")  and  I  talk  In- 
stead about  the  circular  or  revolving  mosaic, 
a  kaleidoscopic  revolving  world  in  which  It's 
difficult  to  get  yoiu-  bearings.  In  which  the 
centre  may  not  hold  and  things  may  fall 
apart, 

HOW   DO    POLITICAL   LEADERS   REACT   TO    CHANGE? 

The  issue  here  Is  not  simply  that  political 
leaders  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand,  or, 
carefully  place  both  ears  to  the  ground  at 
the  same  time.  In  trying  to  sense  what  Is 
going  on.  That  is  not  the  main  problem.  The 
main  problem  Is  that  in  the  face  of  change, 
political  leaders  react.  That  is  what  makes 
so  many  of  them  reactionaries. 

It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  live 
in  a  '.vorld  or  country  where  all  political 
leaders  tried  to  lead.  You  need  stability  In 
a  system.  You  cannot  afford  too  many  people 
who  know  what  the  status  quo  is.  But  we 
need  some  political  leaders  who  try  to  lead. 
I  am  much  more  sanguine  than  the  Canadi- 
an commentator  who  sees  a  decline  in  the 


proportion  of  politicians  who  are  really  po- 
litical animals.  Now,  I  am  Just  wondering 
how  he  counted  the  politicians;  whether 
he  knew  one  when  he  saw  one.  When  I  look 
for  politicians,  the  first  place  I  look  is  at 
the  bureaucracy.  Next  I  ask.  "Where"s  the 
fellow  who  can  understand  campus  politics?" 
In  the  world  of  the  political  animal  we  may 
be  seeing  a  htrange  mutation,  I  mean  .i  real 
mutation,  not  what  happens  in  Cilifornia 
when  Class  B  actor  becomes  a  Class  B  gov- 
ernor, I  mean  the  kind  ol  situation  you  have 
(and  I  ran  prove  my  objectivity  by  refer- 
ring only  to  Republicans)  when  you  have 
in  office  people  like  Rockefeller  and  Lindsay 
In  my  state,  Percy  in  Illinois  and  Hatfleld 
from  Oregon,  all  of  whom  are  men  who  could 
not  only  review  a  book  without  a  ghost 
writer,  but,  if  given  enough  time,  could  write 
a  fair  one.  But  these  are  also  men  who.  hav- 
ing this  intellectual  capacity,  are  also  capable 
of  organizing  strong,  varied,  widely  dispersed 
"ghost  stables,"  This  means  that  as  part  of 
the  new  mutancy  In  political  conservative 
leadership,  they  have  fond  out  that  It  Is 
not  enough  to  steal  Ideas  from  third  parties. 
Of  course,  we  don't  have  any  third  parties 
around  in  the  United  States  that  you  can 
really  steal  an  Idea  from.  The  last  person 
to  do  that  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
who  annihilated  the  socialist  party  by  appro- 
priating all  their  Ideas.  Norman  Thomas 
gave  up  and  decided  there  was  no  uae  run- 
ning for  office  any  more.  The  Communist 
Party  was  thoroughly  subverted  by  the  re- 
form Ideas  the  New  Deal  took  from  the  So- 
cialists. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Canadian  scene. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  further  you  have 
to  go  in  stealing  cither  the  Ideas  or  the 
Idealogues  from  your  minor  parties.  But  the 
essence  of  the  new  political  mutation  which 
brings  forth  people  capable  of  leading  a  little 
is  the  ability  to  work  with  the  intellectuals 
of  the  country.  Our  Republicans  are  very 
cood  at  that.  'They  have  been  working  with 
the  intellectuals  for  a  long  time.  They  only 
have  one  rule:  park  your  brains  In  the  vesti- 
bule before  you  come  into  the  parlour.  The 
trouble  in  working  with  intellectuals  Is  that 
they  are  taouniS  to  bring  Into  your  pwrty  de- 
liberations and  Ideas  which  will  lead  to  In- 
ternational party  conflict. 

.\s  a  university  professor,  I  am  more  skepti- 
cal of  professors  than  any  non-academic 
could  possibly  be.  In  fact,  I  would  even  coin 
a  phrase  that  Confucius  should  have  writ- 
ten— "Don't  trust  a  bralntrust  till  It  is 
tested."  and  It  takes  time  to  test  "technlpol" 
brains.  Yet  to  grapple  with  the  new  facts  of 
life,  with  the  new  dynamics  of  the  real  status 
quo,  means  that  internal  conflict  must  be 
faced,  must  be  kept  in  us  place,  but  must  be 
welcomed  within  a  party. 

WHAT    SHOtTLD    THE    STATUS    QUO    BECOME? 

Above  all,  the  price  of  political  leadership. 
In  a  world  of  utterly  baffling  change.  Is  to 
take  the  tremendously  difficult  risk  of  setting 
forth  Ideals  for  the  future  status  quo — for 
the  evolving  futiu'e  state  of  your  nation. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  the  name  of  a  game  and  start  It.  The 
name  Is  "IdeaUstlcs."  This  is  a  special  ver- 
sion of  the  easier  game  which  is  called 
"Futuribles."  Invented  and  led  off  by  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel  in 
Paris.  Conjecturing  about  the  future  Is 
"futuribles."  Idealistics  Is  conjecturing  about 
that  future  towards  which  you  are  willing  to 
risk  your  political  face  and  life.  In  this  con- 
nection, by  the  way,  I  might  step  back  a 
moment  and  say  that  a  very  good  test  of  the 
political  leader  of  the  future  is  whether  or 
not  he  tries  to  save  face  or  issues.  I  have 
come  to  think  that  the  man  who  tries  to  save 
his  face  doesn't  have  one  worth  saving.  You 
can  only  cope  with  confusing  change  by 
learning,  and  the  kind  of  Information  proc- 
essing machine  that  man  Is  can  learn  only 
through  some  version  of  trial  and  error.  The 
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recot^nltion  of  error  la  rather  dlfllcult  Ideal- 
isUcs  18  a  special  game  of  error,  of  taking  a 
flyer  on  '.he  future  to  portray  the  kinds  of 
system  states  that  really  meet  deep-felt 
n«^<l3  of  your  p<?ople,  or  even  futiu'ea  that 
may  meet  needs  that  they  are  not  at  ail 
aware  of  and  may  not  thar.k  y>u  for  when 
you  talk  about  them 

The  flrst  rule  of  idealistlca  '.a  that  you  are 
out  of  the  ?ame  !f  you  start  bv  mentioning 
anytiilng  'Arhlrh  '.s  straight  hard-i?ix)ds  tech- 
nology That  :s  too  easy  Let  us  not  think  of 
a  future  m  wh:ch  I  can  sjet  back  t-o  New  York 
City  or  to  Syracuse  '.n  a  h.ilf  an  hour;  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  a  longer  peruxl  of 
time  I  would  sugge*^  far  reflection,  with 
your  fln.;ers  crnsaed.  such  Ideallsttcs  as  the 
following 

1  A  United  Nations  utth  financial  re- 
^ourcfi  of  Its  own  A  very  capable  group  of 
international  lawyers  has  done  a  service  to 
political  le«iders  of  all  countries  by  develop- 
ing a  step-by-step  program  of  International 
treaties  and  declarations,  whereby  the  non- 
national  two-thirds  of  the  world  i  because 
after  .ill  the  nation-states  claim  mly  the 
one-third  of  the  earth's  surface i  would  be 
fully  mternatlonallaed  They  have  developed 
I  speolflo  pf.')*?ra:n  whereby  the  United  Na- 
t.on*  could,  m  keeping  with  the  highest 
:oncepts  if  international  law  and  order  take 
?laini  to  the  mineral  and  flshing  resources 
jf  the  high  seas,  and  through  leasla^^  rights 
and  provisions,  develop  m  the  course  of  the 
next  lecade  sufllcient  resources  to  ifuarantee 
Its  own  sustenance  and  activities  The  Ant- 
i^xctic,  I  am  cold,  .s  .1  tremendous  source  of 
wealth  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  few 
areas  of  the  world  m  which  the  Russians  and 
the  United  States  are  cooperating  on  i  scl- 
entlflc  venture  of  unprecedented  proportions 
;n  an  unprecedented  manner  That  Is  a  land 
area  The  arctic  circle  is  a  sea  area  and 
could  only  be  claimed,  by  our  historical  con- 
cepts of  international  law.  by  an  interna- 
t.onal  body  Perhaps  Canada  has  some  special 
role  to  play  in  the  future  of  the  Arctic 
re<;lon3 

2.  C'eatue  mgionalism  A^  part  of  Ideal- 
latlcs.  creatlvi*  regionalism  is  a  form  of  social 
org.inizati.in  designed  to  utterly  battle  and 
confuse  anyrx  dy  who  tries  to  explain  things 
in  terms  of  .simple  hlerarchv  —  that  is.  dis- 
tinctions between,  above  and  below,  and  who 
IS  botis  and  who  Is  subordinate  In  a  world 
of  declining  hierarchy.  I  believe  tliat  our 
lorms  of  living  together  throughout  the 
world  must  call  for  vitst  new  experiments  in 
both  federalism  ind  regionalism.  In  a  period 
of  relati'. e  st^ignation  in  the  United  States 
of  Ideas  to  back  up  President  Johnson's 
slogan  of  "creative  federalism  '  perhaps  we 
might  turn  to  the  north  for  examples  ot  how 
to  do  better  in  creative  regionalism. 

3  Organization  individualiits  In  the  world 
of  the  macro-system,  of  the  laree-scale  com- 
plex of  interrelated.  Intersecting  organiza- 
tions. I  think  'Ae  ithould  aim  'o  bid  goodbye 
to  what  William  White  called  the  ■'organiza- 
tion man  '  and  begin  to  talk  about  the  "or- 
gantiatlon  individualist'  He  Is  the  person 
who  sees  a  challenge  to  tils  creativity  and 
tUs  Innovatlocai  cipaclties  in  the  resources 
and  in  the  confusions  that  are  unrivalled  in 
large  scale  complex  macro-svstems  The  gov- 
ernment s  sv stems  advisers,  civil  servants  and 
civil  service  reformers  have  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  promotion  of  organiza- 
tional individualism 

4  Female  pouser   At  a  time  when  the  term 
black  power  "  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 

many  people  m  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  turn  attention  away  from  our  op- 
pressed minority  to  talk  about  the  subservi- 
ent majority,  and  use  the  term  "female 
power  '  I  .am  very  serious  on  this  I  think  a 
mark  of  maturity  In  the  post-industrial 
world  win  be  when  mure  opportunities  in  all 
•walks  of  lite  are  opened  up  for  women  I'm 
including  the  opportunity  not  only  to  be  a 


man  In  a  mans  world,  but  to  be  a  woman  In 
a  world  of  men  and  women,  an  opportunity 
to  be  recognized  for  working  in  child  care 
and  housework  I  must  say  I  find  nothing 
more  fantastically  humlllallnK  Uian  the 
question,  which  pervades  a  lot  of  question- 
naires and  census  questions  in  our  countries. 
'Are  you  a  housewife  or  do  you  work'.'" 

\  Dutch  psMhuiinalyst  lias  written  a  book 
called  "The  Male  Myth"  in  which  he  suggests 
the  the  problems  that  men  fiue.  and  that 
young  men  face  In  adjusting  t<i  the  mixlern 
world,  can  never  be  sol'.ed  until  greater  op- 
portunities lire  provided  fi>r  women  Ui  de- 
velop free  from  our  lierltiige  of  myth  and 
taboo  lis  to  what  is  fxpected  from  a  girl,  what 
is  expected  from  a  wife,  what  Is  expected 
from  a  woman  And  I  ha\e  no  hesitation 
whatsoever  in  predicting  that  before  1984.  in 
less  than  twenty  years.  Uie  recognition  of 
female  power,  the  untapped,  the  unleashed 
potentialities  of  women  to  be  creative  In 
their  own  way,  the  recognition  of  this  po- 
tential in  our  society  will  be  the  acid  test  In 
the  success  of  any  major  political  party  In 
the  post-lndustrlul  world 

We.  in  the  United  States,  have  been  rap- 
idlv  prugrcsslng  b.ickwurd  in  this  subject 
The  agures  nn  Jobs  for  women  and  married 
•*"omen  completely  gloss  over  the  nature  of 
•he  Jobs  and  the  salaries  and  the  career 
opportunities  provided  In  fact  at  a  time 
•;vhen  forward- kxiking  people  throughout 
the  world  know  that  part-time  Jobs  are  the 
only  feasible  things  to  add  (:vnd  it's  really 
moonlighting)  to  the  work  of  the  hou.sewlfe. 
we  still  in  our  economic  analysis  of  the 
labour  force  regard  part-time  employment 
.vs  sviincthlng  wlilch  indicates  a  weakness  in 
the  labour  market  and  economic  str'ucture. 
We  ore  still  not  directly  oriented  in  any  of 
our  bureaucracies,  whether  municipal  gov- 
ernment, or  stale  government,  or  unuersl- 
tics.  or  hospitals,  or  schools,  to  the  obvious 
mathematical  fact  that  tliree  part-time 
women  may  often  do  more  work  than  two 
full-time  ones. 

5.  A  flftli  Idealistic  proposition  that  I 
would  )tTer  for  your  attention  is  disguised 
under  the  technical  term  "interface."  Inter- 
face Is  what  the  engineers  talk  at>out  when 
they  concern  themselves  with  communica- 
tion between  many  levels  of  two  cuoiierating 
systems  Instead  of  layering  you  can  have 
on  interface  at  many  levels,  ao  that  people 
can  talk  to  each  .ither  freely  The  interface 
which  we  must  work  on.  bei.'ause  it  cannot 
come  automatically,  is  the  interface  between 
people  in  dItTerent  roles  in  life,  in  different 
sciences  and  professions  who  cannot  speak 
With  each  other  Then  there  Is  that  tre- 
mendously dltHcult  interf.ice  between  pro- 
fessionals" and  thi.>6e  people  who  have  not 
yet  entered  the  professK'iial  laduer  "i  mod- 
ern meritocracy. 

Here  Is  an  increasingly  important  role  for 
the  politician.  He  must  find  a  common  lan-> 
ituat^e.  He  must  be  able  to  communicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  aiant  garde  scientist  who  de- 
pends on  Increasingly  specialized  Jargon  he 
niLst  rommun-.cate  th.f>  m  lomc  .uai/  to  his 
electorate  You  talk  .n  simplistic  terms  here 
about  biUnguallsni.  fhere  Is  a  bilingual 
pr'>'olein.  '•«..  hut  again  without  knowing 
enough  .ibout  Canada,  I  know  that  In  the 
United  States  we  have  a  muUi-lirigual  prob- 
lem in  English  We  have  to  develop  multl- 
llngulstlc  skills  In  English  I  could  have  pre- 
sented my  lecture  thus  far  in  terms  that 
only  three  persons  in  the  mom  would  have 
understoodi  maybe  I  would  not  have  undcr- 
stcod  it  mvsell  \W  need  training  in  multi- 
lingual skills  and  perhaps  if  you  must  face 
up  to  talking  various  versions  of  French  as 
well  as  various  versions  of  English.  I  sup- 
pose this  Is  a  good  training  ground  for  the 
more  difficult  problem  of  living  ;n  the  multl- 
llnguistlc.  hyperspeclalized.  hyperprofession- 
ai  world  of   this   post-industrial   sciclety. 


WHAT   SHOl'LD   ITOPI.E    BE   TOLD' 

.\iid  SO,  having  rerterted  In  public  on  the 
questions  of  where  are  'we  and  how  do  p<5- 
Utlcal  leaders  react  and  where  should  we  go, 
I  come  bark  to  the  question  ,)f  political 
accountability  This  can  be  formulated  in  a 
question  also  What  should  the  people  be 
tokr' 

Now  I  believe  Catia<llans  prob.ibly  are  In 
the  delightful  position  of  standing  between 
two  myths  both  of  them  rather  ridiculous. 
The  British  myth  Is  embodied  in  'he  Official 
Secrets  Act  Is.  Don't  tell  anybody  any- 
thing "  It  is  a  gentlemen's  world  and  gentle- 
men know  ITiey  don't  have  to  be  told,  and 
•hev  don't  tell 

The  American  myth,  which  Is  just  .ls  silly, 
la  the  myth  of  the  goldiish  bowl.  "Open 
.^greeiupiiLs  opei.ly  armed  at  .iiid  '.ell  the 
people  everything."  Well,  we  are  not  going 
to  go  very  far  in  fjolUlcs  If  you  say  you  are 
going  to  tell  it  all.  Who  would  listen? 

But  underhlng  both  01  these  outdated 
attitudes,  of  courre  Is  the  gnawing  question 
Do  we  know  enough  to  tell?  What  is  our 
capacity  to  deal  'With  the  nuelllktence  gap?" 
I  mvist  suy  that  ;n  our  la&k  force  ..peratluns 
on  the  nrst  Social  Report  of  the  President 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  all  learned 
very  s'reat  huinllitv  The  iniellUentsla.  10 
the  extent  that  It  l.s  represented  in  these 
operations  In  Washington  .seems  to  be  the 
very  first  to  confess  that  they  lack  Intelli- 
gence— intelligence  in  the  Information- 
gathering  sense 

I  am  tempted  to  conclude  my  remarks  on 
the  problem  of  accounting  to  the  people  in  a 
Situation  Where  you  may  not  be  sure  what 
*ias  happentd  i.tt  alone  "^vhat  should  hap- 
pen 1  by  quoting  a  marvellous  storv  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  ^'ickers  In  a  radio  talk  over  B3.C. 
called  The  End  of  Free  Fall  ""  This  is  the 
story  of  the  man  who  jumped  otX  the  Empire 
State  Building,  and  after  he  got  to  the 
twentieth  flcxir  said.  "Im  doing  .ilright  so 
far."  Sir  Geoffrey  commented  upon  this  say- 
ing- 'So  far,  so  good,  but  maybe  its  time  to 
think  .ibout  building  a  parachute  Into  the 
system  "  My  particular  kind  of  parachute  — 
the  one  I  .on  helping  design  .it  this  moment 
iiid  have  been  bringing  to  your  attention — 
IS  the  development  of  some  lorm  of  national, 
regional,  and  state  .systems  accountln:;  which 
•*ill  help  us  know  the  slafiis  quo.  the  state 
at  which  we  have  been,  .md  help  give  us  a 
better  idea  as  to  where  '.ve  might  and  should 
be  i;o;ng 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  months  bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  New.spaper  Editors  contains 
an  article  entitled  "FOI  Cleanup  Hitters 
With  Good  Followthrouch,"  written  by 
Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Representative  Rumsfeld  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  articulate  sp;ike.sman  in  the 
freedom  of  information  held.  I  believe  his 
article  should  be  read  b.v  all  Senators. 
The  .American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors IS  to  be  commended  for  its  continu- 
ous interest  in  obtaining  a  truly  effective 
freedom  of  information  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  tiie  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
FoL  Cleanijp   Hitters  With  Good  Follow- 

THROl'GH 

By  Donald  Rvm.sfeld.  Member  of  Congress. 
Mth  District.  Illinois) 
When    -he    new    Federal    Public    Records 
Li'iv  i5  U  SC    552)   became  effective  on  July 
4,    1967.   some   Freedom    of   Information    ad- 
vocates hailed  it  as  the  long-sought  panacea 
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for  bureaucratic  secrecy.  Others  condemned 
It  as  nothing  more  than  'an  open  Invitation 
to  withhold  legitimate  Information  from  the 
American  people." 

It  is  my  view  that  experience  with  the  new 
law  win  dem.-)nstrate  that  while  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  an  immediate  cure-all.  It  Is 
nevertheless  lar  Irom  a  wholly  meaningless 
instrument  The  answer  will  prove  to  be 
somewhere    m   between   the   extremes. 

The  Freedi  m  oi  liilormation  Act"  was  the 
result  of  .1  !2-ye.ir  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  the  Bar  and  tli.?  Conrress  to  begin  to 
deal  with  decades  of  unwarranted  secrecy 
in  the  Extcutive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Certainly,  no  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation can  be  expected  to  erase  instantly 
years  and  year?  of  administrative  habit. 
Those  who  iramed  the  law  did  not  envision 
It  as  an  overnight  answer  for  a  problem 
.IS  complicated  and  as  di\erse  as  that  of  a 
.secretive  bure.iucr.icy. 

Events  since  the  law's  Inception  have 
shown  that,  far  from  being  useless.  It  has 
already  h.id  a  siiliitury  etfect  on  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  Most  federal  officials  have  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  the  inevitability  of 
conforming  to  the  law.  and  nearly  all  fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  have  rewrlt- 
•pn  their  information  regulations  In  keeping 
•*'lth  the  law's  poal  of  dlsclostu-e. 

It  ;s  important  to  understand  then  that 
'he  Fol  law  was  drawn  up  by  two  Congres- 
.'lonal  committees  after  some  200  hearings 
.uid  Investigations  and  after  publication  of 
17  volume.'  of  hearing  transcripts  and  14 
volumes  of  reports. 

It  IS  the  ])roduct  of  the  collective  Judg- 
ments of  many  experts — editorial,  legal, 
academic  and  political.  It  Is  a  product  of 
the  deliberative  process  of  our  system  of 
government,  which,  while  not  perfect.  Is  the 
most  nearly  perfect  system  of  government 
yet  devised  by  man. 

Thus,  while  the  law  Is  not  perfect.  It  rep- 
resents a  most  Important  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public's  right  to  know  about  Its 
trovernment.  and  It  Is  a  foundation  upon 
which  further  progress  can  be  based. 

The  Pol  law  amends  Section  3  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  of  1946.  Section 
3  had  been  used  for  years  by  the  Executive 
Branch  as  authority  for  ■withholding  various 
types  of  Information  including  that  which 
might  prove  to  be  embarrassing  or  harmful 
politically.  This  section  included  such  "use- 
ful" phrases  as  "reqtilring  secrecy  in  the  pub- 
lic interest."  "except  those  required  for  good 
cause  to  be  held  confidential"  and  "persons 
properly  and  directly  concerned."  The  new 
law  closed  these  loopholes. 

.Another  significant  accomplishment  of  the 
new  law  Is  Its  provision  for  a  Judicial  remedy 
If  a  Government  agency  or  employe  refuses 
access  to  records  not  excepted  by  statute.  Un- 
der this  provision,  upon  complaint,  the 
United  States  District  Court  is  empowered  to 
enjoin  the  agency  from  withholding  the  rec- 
ords and  order  It  to  produce  "any  records  ina- 
properly  withheld  from  the  complainant." 
The  burden  for  proving  that  records  can 
legally  be  kept  secret  Is  on  the  agency. 

Theodore  Sky,  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
heads  a  special  public  Information  subcom- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  com- 
mented recently:  "The  new  mood  this  law 
create*  may  well  be  the  most  Important  re- 
sult "  Philip  Elman.  n  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  has  fald  the  most  sig- 
nificant thing  about  the  law  is  that  it  legis- 
lates p.  basic  change  in  Government  policy 
and  establishes  a  new  policy  reflecting  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  status  quo.  One  thing, 
EUnan  noted.  Is  clear:  When  in  doubt.  Gov- 
ernment officials  should  disclose. 

Whether  or  not  the  law  will  work  as  Its  ad- 
vocates hope  will  depend  not  merely  upon 
court  enforcement  and  Intelligent  adminis- 
tration by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but,  even  more  Important, 


on  the  degree  of  foUowthrough  that  the  na- 
tion's news  media  is  willing  to  provide.  To 
date,  the  press  role  in  assuring  proper  Im- 
plementation of  the  law  has  been  spotty. 

While  newspaper  editors,  publishers  and 
broadcasters  whose  testimony  helped  Con- 
gress pxass  the  law  might  not  be  expjected  to 
rush  to  court  to  enforce  the  people's  right  to 
know,  they  can  be  expected  to  push  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  hard  as  possible.  Yet, 
tlius  far,  very  few  of  the  appeals  against  ad- 
ministrative secrecy  have  been  filed  by  the 
press. 

The  files  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation (Moss  Subcommittee!  show  that  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  government  information 
problems  handled  by  the  Subcommittee  In 
the  six-month  period  since  the  law  has  been 
In  effect  were  brought  to  its  attention  by 
newspapers,  magazines  or  broadcasters. 
Lawyers,  businessmen  and  other  citizens  with 
a  special  interest  In  particular  government 
records  accounted  for  64  per  cent  of  the  Sub- 
committee's Information  work.  Members  of 
Congress  accounted  lor  the  other  10  per 
cent. 

The  same  pattern  is  apparent  In  appeals 
filed  directly  with  Federal   agencies. 

A  spot  check  of  major  agencies  by  the 
Washington  office  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri FYeedom  of  Information  Center  in- 
dicates that  fewer  than  25  per  '  ent  of  the 
appeals  against  initial  refusals  of  public  rec- 
ords were  filed  by  the  press.  And  the  Pol 
Center  reports  that  the  major  enforcement 
provision  of  the  new  law  is  used  even  less 
by  the  press.  Of  a  dozen  court  cases  filed 
in  the  last  six  months,  not  a  single  one  was 
based  on  press  attempts  to  enforce  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know. 

Do  these  figures  Indict  the  press  for  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  a  responsibility  as  champion 
of  the  democratic  right  of  access  to  govern- 
ment Information,  or  do  they  merely  prove 
what  some  editors  and  Washington  corre- 
spondents have  been  arguing  for  many 
years — that  the  competent  reporter  backed 
up  by  a  responsible  newspaper  can  dig  out 
the  facts  of  government  without  help  from 
congressional  committees,  new  laws  or  the 
Pol  unit  of  a  Journalism  society? 

The  failure  of  the  press  to  use  fully  the 
new  Pol  law  and  the  appeal  procedures  re- 
sulting from  it  focuses  on  a  "yes"  answer 
to  both  questions.  The  press  needs  little  help 
In  ferreting  out  facts  which  secrecy-minded 
bureaucrats  want  to  hide.  If  a  government 
document  is  not  put  on  the  public  record, 
the  substance  of  the  document  can  almost 
always  be  uncovered  by  the  inquiring 
reporter. 

But.  and  much  more  important,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Fol  law  is  not  a 
law  to  provide  easier  access  by  the  press 
to  government  information.  The  law  is  based 
on  the  public's,  not  the  press',  right  to  know. 
The  press  serves  as  a  channel  for  transmis- 
sion of  government  information.  If  the  press 
is  to  be  fully  effective  in  its  transmission,  it 
must  do  more  than  use  the  routine  tech- 
niques for  digging  out  the  truth  about  gov- 
ernment plans  and  policies. 

Under  the  pressure  of  deadlines,  over- 
worked reporters  attempt  to  die  out  the  news 
of  the  moment.  It  seems  that  too  few  are 
permitted  the  time  to  dig  deeper  for  the 
government  records  whicn  may  make  .i  aood 
story  better  or  which  may  make  .a  future 
story.  This  situation  partly  explains  the  fail- 
ure of  the  general  press  to  use  the  Fol  law 
as  a  weapon  to  guard  the  public's  right  to 
know.  But  It  does  not  Justify  that  failure. 

As  a  case  in  point,  a  number  of  reporters 
In  Washington,  D.C..  had  been  aware  for  some 
time  that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  was  refusing  to  make  avail- 
able upon  request  details  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  contracts  it  had  entered  into  around 
the  world.  This  matter  cama  to  my  attention 
In  late  October.   1967.  and.  seeing  no  press 


challenges  to  the  withholding,  I  presented  the 
facts  of  the  case  In  a  speech  on  November  3 
before  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Federal 
Bar  .Association  Press  coverage  of  the  speech 
was  slight. 

Then.  In  late  December,  after  v,e  pu-'sued 
this  matter  with  .AID,  the  agency  agreed  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  disclosure. 

However,  to  my  knowledge,  the  story  of 
.AID  s  reversal  of  its  position  in  favor  of  dis- 
closure was  C'.irried  only  by  the  Chiraco  Daily 
Nevs  Wire  Service  and  one  or  two  other  news- 
papers. 

rhe  point  is  that  the  press  did  not  In  this 
instance  recognize  the  opportunity  to  urge 
this  m.;lor  governmental  agency  to  stop  with- 
holding information  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  Fur- 
ther, the  press  did  not  treat  either  the  story 
th.'it  the  v/ithholdinu  was  u  kine  place  f^r  the 
story  that  AID  had  properly  reversed  Its  pre- 
vlou.s  jjollcy  of  Withholding. 

This  Is  but  one  Isolated  example.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  others  occurring  every 
day  both  in  and  out  of  Washington,  D.C. 

How  many  editors  and  publishers  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Pol 
law? 

How  many  editors  have  embarked  on  a 
program  of  informing  their  reporters  on  the 
uses  iif  the  law  as  a  tool  in  gaining  access 
to  information? 

How  many  reporters  have  had  the  time  to 
study  and  consider  the  uses  of  the  law? 

How  many  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  have  developed  plans  to  chal- 
lenge the  unwarranted  withholding  of  infor- 
mation by  Government  agencies? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  would  seem 
to  provide  evidence  that  the  press  has  not 
yet  begun  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  guar- 
antee that  the  law  Is  made  to  work. 

When  the  Fol  crusade  began  In  the  early 
1950'e.  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  editors  and 
publishers  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  attempts  to  reduce  secrecy  in 
government  They  were  Joined  by  Harold  L. 
Cross  and  Jacob  Scher,  both  eminent  lawyers 
and  both  devout  believers  m  the  Fol  cause. 

Today  most  of  these  early  Fol  crusaders 
are  no  "longer  active  in  the  profession.  There 
have  been  too  lew  to  take  their  places.  The 
need  is  there. 

The  stake  of  the  press  In  the  Pol  move- 
ineiit  is  greater  than  ever  before.  If  the  Pol 
law  is  not  made  to  work  effectively,  it  will 
wither  and  die  and  further  legislative  reme- 
dies may  expire  with  it. 

In  short,  the  press  has  a  Job  facing  it.  It 
is  the  job  of  making  a  success  of  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  to  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  20  years. 

As  Thomas  Paine  said:  "'Those  who  expect 
to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must,  like 
men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supp-orting  it." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FEDERALLY 
AFFECTED   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  junior  Senator  from  -Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLERiGHTi  submitted  Amendment  No. 
530  to  H.R.  15399.  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fi.scal  year 
1968,  increasing  by  $91  million  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriations  for  .school  mainte- 
nance and  operation  in  federally  affected 
areas  and  ma.ior  di.saster  areas,  as  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  81-874.  as 
amended.  I  give  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  amendment. 

Senator  Fvleright  is  to  be  commended 
for  introducing  this  measure.  It  would 
bring  appropriations  up  to  the  level  of 
1968  entitlement  for  Federal  aid  to  local 
school  districts  which  are  burdened  by 
the    obligation    to    provide    educational 
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services  to  the  children  of  families  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  In 
local  communities  all  over  the  Nation 
The  effect  of  cuts  made  in  this  program 
under  mandator>-  budget  reductions  en- 
acted on  December  18.  1967.  in  Public 
Law  90-218.  ls  especially  drastic  for 
school  di.stnct.s  near  military  bases  where 
increased  military'  personnel  assignments 
have  been  necessitated  by  the  demands 
of  the  Vietnam  war 

Mr  President.  Oltlahoma  is  one  of  the 
SUtes  to  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  referred  when  he  said: 

It  IS  probable,  tiowever.  that,  from  the 
standp>olnt  of  the  relationship  to  the  total 
educational  expense  of  a  particular  SUte. 
other  States  which  would  lose  less  money 
would  nevertheless  be  more  severely  handi- 
capped in  maintaining  their  educational 
services. 

The  Lawton  Public  School  District, 
near  Port  Sill.  Is  a  case  :n  point  The 
steady  increase  in  miliUr^-  personnel 
assigned  there  would  have  brouijht  the 
level  ot  unpact  funding  to  $1,500,000 
during  t-his  tlscal  year  The  cut  now 
scheduled  will  mean  a  loss  of  $300,000 
which  IS  an  equivalent  of  removing  50 
teachers  from  the  payroll  This  is  a 
school  district  which  Is  furnishing  the 
maximum  amount  of  local  .support  per- 
mitted by  law.  and  the  families  of  men 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam  are  among 
those  who  will  suffer  most  because  of 
this  drastic  cutback.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Superintendent  Hugh  Bish.  of 
the  Lawton  public  schools,  which  ex- 
plains what  this  cut  means  to  the  chil- 
dren in  his  school  district.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beln*,'  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.AWTON  Public  Schools. 
Lau  :on.  Okla..  F-'b'uary  14,  1963 
Hon  Pred  R   Harris. 
U  S  Senate. 
Wa.-:hingtori.  D  C 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Harris  The  school  admin- 
istration here  in  Lawton  is  deeplv  concerned 
about  the  Congressional  and  Presidential 
directive  to  reduce  already-.ipproved  appro- 
priations for  the  current  rlscal  vear  This 
is  especlallv  true  In  light  of  the  effect  a  cut 
In  874  funds  will  have  on  our  ability  to  offer 
a  quality  prof^ram  to  the  .students  of  the 
Lawton  Public  Schools  The  .-utback  of 
funds  will  result  In  a  serious  decrease  In 
educational  .services  within  our  total  pro- 
gram and  will  be  detrimental  to  all  our  stu- 
dents, including  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
military  personnel.  Considering  the  contrlbu- 
Uons  of  our  mlUtarv  personnel  to  our  na- 
tional defense  elTort.  It  lopears  unfortunate 
that  this  would  be  the  time  ';hosen  to  weaken 
the  quality  of  the  educational  program  w« 
offer  their  children.  It  would  appear  that  we 
should  be  doing  more,  and  not  less,  for  those 
who  are  doing  so  much 

During  .\merlcan  Education  Week  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral at  Fort  Sill  complimenting  the  Lawton 
Public  Schools  for  our  efforts  to  offer  a  ^ood 
school  program  to  the  children  of  military 
personnel  I  would  consider  this  letter  to  be 
not  only  .i  compliment  -o  the  local  system 
but  also  to  our  Congressional  delegation 
which  has  fought  hard  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  schools  In  Impact  areas.  It  is  only 
through  such  funds  that  school  systems  like 
Lawton  are  able  to  offer  our  students  at  least 
a  comparable  educational  program. 


In  the  wake  of  the  recent  governmental 
action  the  Lawton  Public  Schools  will  loee 
approximately  20'"  of  our  874  money  Since 
Lawton  receives  approximately  81.500.000. 
this  loea  will  be  almoBt  »300,000  This  Is 
equivalent  to  the  losa  of  50  teachers  from 
our  payroll  and  will  Kerlously  hamper  our 
total  program  Lawton  like  m<:)st  impact 
areas,  has  had  a  .steady  Increase  of  impact 
students  due  to  the  Vietnam  War  and  our 
world  commitments,  and  the  present  govern- 
mental action  will  seriously  dilute  o\ir  effort 
to  maintain  a  program  even  closely  com- 
parable to  our  past  efforts  The  local  support 
of  our  schools  Is  at  Us  maximum  with  our 
local  Mtlzens  voting  the  legal  maximum  of 
funds  for  buildings,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion 

We  would  urge  that  the  »20.810.000  now 
withheld  from  the  1968  appropriation  be 
released  for  allocation  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  tlscal  year  Also,  we  request  your  sup- 
port In  obtaining  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  1968  sufficient  to  pay  100';  of  the 
entitlements  <is  scmn  as  reasonable  estimates 
indicate  the  amount  needed 

Any  action  which  you  can  take  to  en- 
courage the  above  appropriations  would  be 
appreciated 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hi'CH  Bish, 
Supertintendent. 


US  RATIFICATION  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  WILL  GIVE 
NEEDED  BOOST  TO  UN. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  need  for  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions on  Genocide,  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  Forced  Labor,  and  Freedom  of 
Association,  is  greater  than  ever. 

This  continued  inactivity  on  the  hu- 
man nghls  conventions  constitutes  an 
unpardonable  disser\ice  to  the  United 
Nations  which  was  founded  in  San  Fran- 
cisco more  than  22  years  ago. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  Idea  that 
the  United  Nations  is  the  "last  best  hope 
of  mankind."  There  is  .support  for  this 
thought  in  tlie  fact  that  the  U.N.  has  re- 
ceived the  lull  endorsement  of  the  last 
five  American  Presidents. 

Furthermore,  the  UN.  has  been  per- 
manently located  in  this  country-  since 
1950  The  people  of  this  country-,  too,  have 
backed  the  U  N  for  the  past  two  decades 
because  they  realize  it  .-.er\es  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

I  feel  that  a  strong  United  Nations  can 
be  a  great  factor  in  our  search  for- 
world  peace  Our  procrastination  is  a 
cruel  answer  to  the  needs  of  mankind  be- 
cause the  United  States  does  care  deeply 
about  the  rights  of  man. 


FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.  PLXBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  an  amendment — No. 
530— to  H  R.  15399,  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968.  My  amendment  would  In- 
crease, by  S91  million,  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriations  for  payments  to  local 
.school  districts  in  federally  affected  areas 
and  major  disaster  areas,  as  authorized 
under  Public  Law  81-874.  as  amended. 

This  moniing,  I  received  from  the  Ar- 


kansas Department  of  Education  a  re- 
port regarding  the  Impact  upon  Arkan- 
.sas  school  districts  if  these  funds  are 
not  appropriated.  Mr.  Fay  Bohannon. 
director  of  school  plant  service  for  the 
department,  advised  me: 

There  la  no  way  for  the  school  districts 
to  offset  the  twenty  percent  loss  In  Public 
Law  874  funds.  It  Is  too  late  to  place  a  pro- 
poaed  tax  rate  Increase  on  the  ballot  for  the 
next  school  election. 

I  understand  that  local  .school  districts 
all  over  the  Nation  are  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  obligated  to  provide 
funds  sufficient  to  meet  entitlements 
under  Public  Law  81-874.  Therefore,  this 
suoplemental  appropriation  should  be 
approved  by  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  Arkan- 
sas Department  of  Education  together 
with  statistical  information  contained 
in  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Arkansas. 

Department  of  Education, 

Little  Rock.  Ark..  February  19,  1968. 

Hon.    J,    W.M.    PtTLBRICHT, 

U  S     Senator.    Seic    Senate    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fi-lbricht:  This  letter  Is  to 
provide  you  the  Information  concerning  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds  as  they  affect  Arkansas 
public  schools  which  was  requested  by  Mr. 
James  Cash.   .Administrative  Assistant. 

We  have  prepared  a  table  for  you  which 
shows  very  clearly  what  the  proposed  twenty 
percent  reduction  will  mean  in  the  loss  of 
maintenance  and  operations  funds  for  each 
school  district.  In  this  table  we  also  show  the 
tax  rate  for  each  school  district  that  Is  In 
effect  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  these 
districts  have  proposed  tax  Increases  for  the 
coming  school  election  which  is  March  12. 
The  average  school  mlUage  voted  In  1967  was 
M  &  O,  23.3;  D.S.,  19.5:  Total.  42.8. 

There  Is  no  way  for  the  school  districts  to 
(jffset  the  twenty  percent  loss  In  Public  Law 
874  funds.  It  Is  too  late  to  place  a  proposed 
tax  rate  Increase  on  the  ballot  for  the  next 
school  election.  If  a  school  district  could  vote 
extra  taxes  this  year,  under  existing  laws  no 
extra  funds  would  be  available  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  only  forty  percent  could  be  expected 
for  the  1968-69  school  year.  So  you  see  that 
once  these  federal  funds  become  a  part  of 
the  school's  operating  budget.  It  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  Immediate  adjustments  that 
win  not  prove  harmful  to  the  school's  educa- 
tional program 

The  proposed  reduction  In  Public  Law  874 
funds  will  cause  serious  problems  In  several 
.school  districts  Goenell  School  District,  for 
example,  will  be  affected  seriously.  The  pro- 
rxjsed  expenditures  for  current  expense  items 
for  1967-68  Is  $585,610,  compared  to  an  en- 
titlement In  Public  Law  874  funds  of  $284,427. 
A  loss  of  $56,886  will  cause  a  serious  hardship 
on  that  school  district  since  a  check  of  this 
school  district's  budget  shows  an  estimated 
ending  balance  of  $28,473,  provided  that  all 
.xsslstance  programs  are  funded  one  hundred 
percent.  I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  problems  of  Pulaski  County 
Special  School  District.  This  school  district 
cannot  afford  a  loss  of  $181,093  with  prob- 
lems It  has  that  relate  primarily  to  rapidly 
Increasing  enrollments.  The  table  reflects 
that  other  districts  will  probably  curtail 
some  phases  of  its  school  program  If  the 
proposed  cut  In  funds  Is  carried  out. 

Please  keep  In  mind  that  Title  I  funds  of 
Public  Law  89-10  do  not  offset  deficiencies  la 
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maintenance  and  operations  costs.  Title  I 
funds  are  directed  mainly  toward  providing 
and  Improving  educational  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  cannot  be  channeled 
to  cover  general  maintenance  and  operations 
costs  It  appears  that  some  leaders  In  govern- 


ment confuse  the  purposes  and  Intent  of 
both  laws  and  results  in  considerable  misin- 
formation. 

We  are  pleased  to  provide  you  with  this 
Information.  We  trust  that  It  will  be  of  some 
value  to  you  In  helping  the  school  districts 


that  are  affected  by  the  proposed  reduction 
In  Public  Law  874  funds.  If  we  can   be  of 
further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fay  Bohannon, 
Director,  School  Plant  Service. 


^  Name  ot  school  district 


Balance    ct 

1967  68  50  percent         30  percent        entitlement 

entitlement      (1st  payment)  (final  payment)  (not    to    be 

funded) 


Name   uf  school  district 


Balance    ct 

1967  68  50  percent         3Q  percent        entitlement 

entitlement      (1st  payment)   (final  payment)   (not    to    be 

funded) 


Arkadelphia   ... 
Altu^  DenningI, 

Ashdown       

Beebe 

Bismarck      

Blvtfiev^llei      .. 
Csbol 

Charleston     .   .. 
Coal  Hill 
CoHAav 

County  line  • 

Darlanelle  .   ... 
De  Queen 
DeWilt' 

DollarAay 

Dover'   .... 
iJumas 
Fayetteville  ' 

Fort  Smith 

Fouke  

Gillett 

Gllham  !. . .   ... 

Gosnell  

Greenbrier 

Greenwood  ' 

Hartford  » 

Heber  Springs... 
Horatio  '   


$23,659 

3.  096 

3.890 

6.138 

9.847 

65.745 

34. 786 

4.348 

3.325 

23.659 

2.557 

5.627 

6.522 

13.295 

54.353 

3.454 

3,069 

23.225 

88.  244 

12, 533 

3.454 

2.059 

284.427 

3.708 

27.422 

1.534 

5.359 

2.941 


$11,829 
1.548 
1.945 
3,069 
4.923 

32.872 

17.393 
2.174 
1.662 

11,829 
1.278 
2.813 
2.261 
6.647 

27.176 
1.727 
1.534 

11.612 

44, 122 
6,266 
1.727 
1.029 
142,213 
1,854 

13.711 

767 

2,679 

1.470 


$7.  097 

928 

1.167 

1.841 

2.954 

19.723 

10.435 

1.304 

997 

7.097 

767 

1.688 

1,956 

3,988 

16,305 

1,036 

920 

6,967 

26,473 

3,759 

1,036 

617 

85,  328 

1.112 

8.226 

460 

1.607 

882 


$4,733 
620 
778 

1.228 

1.970 
n.  150 

6.958 
870 
656 

4.733 
512 

1.126 

1.305 

2.660 

10.872 

691 

615 

4,646 
17.649 

2,508 

691 

413 

56. 886 

742 

5,485 
307 

1,073 
589 


Jefteison  CfiUnty ' $1,790  $895 

L.ikp  Hamilton" 3.378  1689 

L'-ici 3,197  1,598 

1-iltleRock  220,701  110,350 

Lockssburp. 4.604  2  302 

Mansfield     5,115  ?,  557 

r/lmeral  Springs 4,092  2  046 

Morrilton-    _           14.067  7.033 

Murfreesborn   .  4  731  '  365 

North  Little  Rock 167[u24  83  512 

Oiark-             16.625  8,312 

Pans-.    4,732  2.366 

Pine  Bluff  ..   .     122.007  61.003 

Plum  Bayou  Tucker..  .     4  604  2  302 

Pulaski  County  Special .  905.461  452  730 

Quitman... 2.^57  1  278 

Pison..       5,37!  2  595 

Russellnlle-  23.831  11  915 

Saratoga 11.076  5.538 

Sheridan..    10.614  5.307 

Texaikana:    201.548  100  774 

Vin  Buren     12,789  6,394 

Vilonia     5,499  2.749 

Watscn  Chapel 42,715  21357 

White  rill! 43.994  21.997 

Woodlawn". 1,534  757 

Total 2.555.932         1,282,951 


$573 

1.L13 

959 

66.210 

1,381 

1,534 

1,227 

4,220 

1,419 

50. 107 

4.987 

1.419 

36, 602 

1.381 

271.638 

767 

1.6il 

7,149 

3.322 

3,184 

60, 464 

3.836 

1,649 

12,814 

13,198 

460 


J322 

676 

640 

44   :4I 

921 

1,024 

819 

2.814 

947 

33. 405 

3.326 

947 

24,  402 

921 

181.093 

512 

1.1,75 

4.767 

2,  216 

2.123 

40.310 

2,559 

1,101 

8.544 

8.799 

307 


769.794 


-.13.187 


■  [stimate  based  upon  1966-57  application  (1967-68  application  has  not  been  received). 
'  Estimate  based  upon  1967-68  application. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  ARTHUR 
HOLLY  COMPTON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Arthur  Holly  Compton  was  one  of 
the  greatest  scientists,  humanitarians, 
and  educators  of  the  20th  century.  In 
addition,  he  was  my  valued  friend. 

It  was  Dr.  Compton  who  directed  the 
key  program  of  the  wartime  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  energy.  Later  he  was  to 
become  CHiancellor  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis. 

It  is  fortunate  that  his  writings  and 
a  biography  are  now  presented  in  a  book 
entitled  'The  Cosmos  of  Arthur  Holly 
Compton."  Tliis  excellent  book  edited  by 
Marjorie  Johnston  and  an  editorial  ad- 
visory committee  with  an  introduction  by 
Vaiinevar  Bush,  I  believe,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  published  an 
Interesting  review  of  the  Ixjok  on  Janu- 
ar>'  21.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
\-iew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mant  Worlds  of  Dr,  Compton 
(By  Norman  HUberry.  educator  and  consult- 
ant, participated  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  world's  first  nuclear 
chain-reacting  pile  at  the  TJnlverslty  of 
Chicago  In  1942.  Professor  In  the  depart- 
ment of  nuclear  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona ) 

("The  Cosmos  of  Arthur  Holly  Compton." 
Edited  by  Marjorie  Johnston,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Vannevar  Bush;  John  J.  Comp- 
ton, Edward  N.  Condon,  Thomas  S.  Hall  and 
Howard  Lowry,  editorial  advisory  committee. 
Knopf.  $10.) 

Few  Individuals  ever  gain  such  a  thorough 
understanding  of  themselves  and,  with  that 
understanding,  achieve  such  a  depth  of  per- 
sonal motivation  as  did  the  late  Arthur  Holly 
Compton.  once  a  physicist  at  the  University 


of  Chicago.  Nor  have  many  of  us  ever  been 
able,  or  perhaps  even  willing,  to  develop  our 
personal  philosophies  of  living  with  that 
firmness  of  foundation  and  that  deflnlteness 
of  detail  that  was  characteristic  of  his  own 
adjustment  both  to  that  world  of  nature  In 
which  he  resided  and  that  much  more  com- 
plex realm  of  the  human  mind  in  which  he 
actually  lived. 

The  excellence  of  his  adjustment  to  the 
physical  world  Is  attested  by  his  acknowl- 
edged eminence  as  a  scientist;  the  world- 
wide respect  for  his  accomplishments  In  the 
world  of  human  relationships  is  a  measure 
of  his  stature  as  a  humanist.  In  both  regions 
of  human  endeavor  his  guiding  principle  was 
the  search  for  truth.  In  science  (the  study 
of  the  body  of  natural  law  i ,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  objective  search  for  new,  experimen- 
tally verifiable  knowledge,  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  understanding  of  the  place  of 
that  knowledge  within  the  physical  system 
as  a  whole,  and  to  a  conscientious  attempt 
to  make  It  of  use  to  main  in  his  everyday 
life.  In  religion  (the  body  of  principles  "that 
obtain  in  the  objectively  unverlfiable  domain 
of  the  abstract  which  Is  characterized  by  the 
phenomena  of  personal  awareness  and  of 
the  human  spirit  i ,  he  was  an  equally  ardent 
student  and  applied,  as  best  the  human  mind 
can  In  this  area  of  Its  own  existence,  the 
same  c6ntlnual  search  for  new  insight  into 
human  behavior,  new  comprehension  of  the 
laws  of  cultural  change,  and  the  same  dedi- 
cated effort  to  make  these  advances  in  social 
science  effective  in  the  betterment  of  man's 
day  to  day  relationships  with  man 

His  physical  world  extended  from  familiar- 
ity with  those  tiniest  of  elementary  units  of 
matter  and  energy  of  which  our  universe  is 
composed  to  a  continuing  concern  with  those 
rapidly  receding  galaxies  of  stars  that  at 
present  mark  the  fantastically  remote  outer 
boundaries  of  that  universe.  His  human 
world  encompassed  with  a  truly  sympathetic 
concern  every  segment  of  this  earthly  globe 
and  embraced  within  that  concern  every  hu- 
man being,  whatever  his  rank  or  race.  Of  few 
individuals.  Indeed,  who  have  inhabited  this 
planet  Earth  can  it  be  said  with  such  Justice 
as  it  can  be  said  of  him,  "He  was  proud  to 


be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  but  he  felt 
almost  equally  at  home  In  every  corner  of 
the  cosmos  as  we  know  It." 

The  present  volume  constitutes  an  example 
of  that  most  difficult  of  all  literary  enter- 
prises, the  preparation  of  a  posthumous  au- 
tobiography. Marjorie  Johnston  and  lier  edi- 
torial advisory  committee  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  excellence  ol  their  product. 
They  have  selected  from  Compton's  writings 
with  such  skill  that  they  have  depicted  his 
intellectual  prowth  from  teen-age  initiate  in 
science  to  Nobel  Laureate  in  physics,  from 
youthful  Idealist  to  world  renowned  human- 
ist, in  a  manner  that  I  am  sure  would  win 
his  most  sincere  approval.  Indeed,  had  he 
attempted  the  task  himself,  objective  as  he 
was  concerning  his  own  place  in  the  history 
of  our  times.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would 
have  achieved  as  complete  and  Illuminating 
a  critique  of  that  place  as  does  this  percep- 
tive selection  from  the  broad  range  of  his 
v,Titines. 

The  volume  .<:tarts  with  a  foreword  by  Van- 
nevar Bush  and  introduction  by  Marjorie 
Johnston  and  the  editorial  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  Bush  foreword  constitutes  a  personal 
tribute  to  Arthur  Compton.  the  .scientist,  the 
scientific  administrator,  and  the  scientific 
humanist,  bv  one  of  his  close  associates 
whom  he  most  admired.  I  am  sure  that  In 
Compton's  own  estimation  this  evaluation  of 
himself  would  rank  high  amongst  the  multi- 
tude of  high  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Illustrious  organizations  throughout  the 
world.  As  an  aside,  it  would  be  a  r.ne  thing 
if  Bush's  brief  essay  could  be  read,  then 
studied  and  eventually  understood  in  the 
fullness  of  its  implications  by  every  youth 
aspiring  to  a  career  in  science. 

The  introduction  also  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant biological  contribution  in  itself.  It 
not  only  outlines  the  editorial  philosophy 
upon  which  the  book  is  designed  and  presents 
an  excellent  biographical  brief  but  It  pic- 
tures with  clarity  one  of  Arthur  Compton's 
most  basic  approaches  to  life  which  might 
otherwise  have  received  less  than  adequate 
emphasis.  The  writings  selected  for  the  book 
depict  him  as  a  research  scientist  and  as 
an  ever  exploring  humanist  and  they  do  so 
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effectively.  They  do  not  do  full  Justice,  how- 
ever, to  hlB  role  aa  educator  Clearly  implicit 
at  every  point  throughout  thU  exposition  l« 
his  awareness  that  increase  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  In  any  phase  of  human  affairs 
13  3lgniacant  oniy  to  the  extent  that  It  Ls 
broadly  and  understandably  transmitted  to 
others.  The  selections  presented  attest  this 
truth,  for  I  believe  that  In  every  case  they 
reflect  his  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  for 
cogent  communication  between  men  as  man's 
best  If  not  Indeed  his  almost  solitary  tool  by 
which  to  achieve  his  continuing  survival. 

Education  was  far  more  to  Compton  than 
a  profession:  to  him  It  represented  man's 
sole  avenue  to  the  achievement  of  his  ulti- 
mate humanity.  Compton  was  the  scientist 
and  the  humanist,  but  far  and  beyond  that, 
he  was  the  teacher.  This  the  Introduction 
makes  explicit  In  a  sense  that  of  necessity 
the  text  leaves  largely  Implicit. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detaUed  dUcus- 
slon  of  each  of  the  10  sections  into  which  the 
editorial  matter  of  the  volume  Is  divided.  To 
quote  from  the  introduction: 

"The  plan  of  the  book  Is  simple.  It  opens 
with  brief  personal  reminiscences,  followed 
by  a  section  on  the  general  relevance  of 
science  to  human  affairs,  .\fter  an  examina- 
tion of  seyeral  aspects  of  the  philosophical 
background  of  science,  there  follow  examples 
of  the  Intellectual  adventure  of  sclentltlc 
pursuits.  .IS  seen  In  the  author's  work  and  In 
that  of  other  .scientists  The  last  half  of  the 
book  Is  devoted  to  .specific  social  and  political 
Issues   m    which  science   plays   a  role." 

Nor  .un  I  about  to  attempt  the  impossible 
and  try  to  present  the  impact  of  the  text  in 
some  sort  if  easily  swallowable  literary  pill. 
The  book  must  be  read  In  order  to  be  .ippre- 
clated:  it  must  be  read  with  attention  luid 
then  reread  with  critical  care  to  be  fully 
understood 

Compton'-s  writings  are  al!  notoriously 
devoid  jf  verbal  pudding  If  a  word  appears. 
It  has  a  purpose  and  that  purpose  will  not  be 
revealed  by  ipeed  .-•eadlng  But  the  values  one 
gains  and  the  insights  into  our  world  and 
Its  problems  that  one  achieves  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  this  volume  wUl  faj-  more  than 
Justify  the  effort  It  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  y.iung  would-be  .scientist  and 
for  those  in  eich  succeeding  stage  of  scien- 
tific metamorphosis  It  should  be  studied  at- 
tentively bv  ev-'ry  iTumanlst  concerned  about 
the  trends  our  culture  Is  taking  and  who  Is 
seeking  pathwavs  'oward  a  more  secure  and 
sane  future  It  should  be  on  the  mu3C  b<X)K 
list  for  everv  intelligent  lavman.  for  it  pro- 
vides in  a  uniquelv  useiul  way  a  picture  of 
the  ever-increasing  impor-ance  of  the  role 
which  science  and  technology  are  deatlned 
to  play  not  only  In  bettering  his  cxeature 
comforta  but  even  more  m  the  shaping  >f  his 
whole  philosophy  of  life 

Our  society  owes  gratitude  to  Mar)orle 
Johnston  and  her  edltori.i»l  advistiry  commit- 
tee for  I  major  educational  task  accom- 
plished with  pxceptlonal  success  I  only  hope 
that  the  re<idership  achieve^  will  not  only  be 
companble  with  the  thought  and  effort  ex- 
pended ;n  the  editorial  enterprise  Itself,  but, 
perhaps  even  more,  that  it  will  be  'commen- 
surate with  'he  potential  benefits  'o  .ur 
society  that  oou.d  ittend  in  ever-oriadening 
understanding  of  the  truths  proclaimed  In 
the  Compton  writings  :t  presents. 


OEOS  GREEN  A-MENDMENT 
GUIDELINES 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  in  the  past 
few  weeks  reports  have  appeared  in  the 
press  and  .statements  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  CoNCRrssioNAL  Record 
crltlclzlntj  the  saiidellnes  developed  by 
the  OflDce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
Implement  the  so-called  Green  amend- 
ment. 


The  Green  amendment  continues  to 
be  the  subject  of  controversy  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress 

As  chairman  of  the  .Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  on  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  I  would  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  .-o  far  as  I  am  concerned.  OEO 
has  done  a  cood  job  in  an  extremely  .short 
time  in  fashioning  Kuldelines  to  imple- 
ment the  Green  amendment 

The  palnsttiklng  process  by  which 
CEO's  Kuldelines  have  been  drawn  up 
hat,  included  consultations  with  inter- 
ested groups  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
and  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  euldelines  as  far  as  they  have  been 
developed  are.  in  my  judgment,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  and  Intent  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Green  amendment  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  and  enacted  Into 
law 

They  have  been  carefully  drawn,  and 
are  still  being  revised,  to  assure  that  the 
cardinal  principals  of  community  action 
are  preserved— to  assure  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  effective  and  full  repre- 
sentation and  participation  of  the  poor 
in  all  decisions  affectiiiK'  their  Interests, 
and  to  assure  the  effective  mobilization 
of  all  community  resources  In  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  attack  on  pov- 
erty. 

The  Green  amendment  was.  through- 
out its  consideration  in  the  House  and 
in  conference,  to  .say  the  least,  con- 
troversial. It  was  .subject  to  varying  in- 
terpretations both  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  otiiers  interested  m  its  out- 
come. Becau.se  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Green  ;unendment  were 
far  from  clear  to  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  last  year,  the  com- 
mittee made  many  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Green  amendment — 
changes  which  were  both  clarifying  and 
-substantive — changes  which  strength- 
ened the  bj-pass  provisions  and  changes 
which  preserved  the  concept  of  resident 
participation. 

The  committees  of  Congress  will  have 
another  good  hard  look  at  OEO  and  its 
programs  next  year  Meanwhile.  I  hope 
that  OEO  will  be  permitted  without  un- 
due interference  to  work  out  the  obvious 
and  very  .serious  administrative  problems' 
Involved  in  Implementing  the  Green 
amendment  U't  us  let  OEO  run  a  pov- 
erty program  for  a  change  without  its 
having  to  continually  justify  its  very 
existence,  and  without  its  being  .sub- 
jected to  iH'nx-tual  harassment. 


FREEDOM  WEEK 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row our  Nation  will  celebrate  a  national 
holiday  to  pay  honor  and  homage  to  our 
first  President.  George  Washington. 
Since  a  prior  speaking  engagement  will 
take  me  away  from  Washington.  I  regret 
that  I  will  not  be  here  to  hear  the  annual 
reading  of  George  Washington's  Fare- 
well Addre.ss  However.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Invite  attention  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140.  which  I  Introduced  on 
February  7,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
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issue  an  annual  proclamation  designating 
the  Sunday  of  each  year  which  occurs 
immediately  preceding  February  22  as 
Freedom  Sunday  and  the  calendar  week 
of  each  year  dining  which  February  22 
occurs  as  Freedom  Week. 

This  joint  resolution  is  identical  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  89th  Congress  and  which 
was  cosponsored  by  21  Senators. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
to  give  more  dignity  and  respect  to  this 
national  holiday  In  honor  of  our  first 
President.  A  Presidential  proclamation 
would  also  act  as  a  reminder  to  all  of 
us  of  the  cherished  freedom  which  we 
have  under  our  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

The  Freedom  Week  program  origi- 
nated with  the  Sertoma  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  informed  that  Sertoma  now  has 
more  than  450  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  which  annually  hold  spe- 
cial programs  during  the  week  In  which 
Washington's  birthday  is  celebrated.  As 
a  part  of  their  program,  the  Sertoma 
Clubs  distribute  copies  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  schools  and  libraries 
and  to  municipal,  county,  and  State  of- 
fices. Local  Sertoma  Clubs  also  sponsor 
speech  and  essay  contests  and  give 
awards  to  students  who  present  the  best 
.speech  or  essay  on  the  subject  of  free- 
dom and  responsible  citizenship. 

Freedom  Week  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  Utah  because  the  Sertoma  Clubs 
have  been  most  active  In  encouraging 
our  youth  to  learn  more  about  our  Amer- 
ican Government  and  the  responsibility 
which  each  of  us  lias  in  being  a  good 
citizen.  It  is  quite  obvious  to  anyone 
who  reads  today's  newspapers  or  listens 
to  radio  and  television  broadcasts  that 
there  is  a  need  for  concerted  action  by 
all  responsible  citizens  to  exert  them- 
selves to  inculcate  in  our  youth  the  spirit 
of  responsible  citizenship.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Sertoma  Clubs  Inter- 
national iias  asked  for  the  approval  of 
Senate  Jomt  Resolution  140.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters.  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions might  favorably  report  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  140  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah  proclaiming  PYeedom  Sim- 
day  and  Freedom  Week  in  the  State  of 
Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proclam.^tion  Issued  bt  thk  Statz  of  Utah 
Whereas,  this  Nation  was  conceived  by  a 
people  filled  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  re- 
sponsibility and  self-reliance.  The  birth  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  attended 
by  men  and  women  who  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  honor  that  thla 
Nation  might  have  freedom;  and 

Whereas.  If  we  are  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
freedom,  we  must  keep  the  laws!  We  must 
preserve  our  Constitution!  We  must  con- 
struct new  laws  in  accordance  with  truth. 
Theae  laws  must  he  honored,  respected,  re- 
vered .md  obeyed'  Our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  all  generations,  depend  on  our  concern 
for  our  fellow  men.  We  must  build,  not  de- 
stroy. We  must  provide  enlightenment  and 
hopeful  opportunity  for  all.  We  must  Infuae 
dignity,  the  Joy  of  work  and  brotherhood 
throughout  the  land;  and 
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Whereas,  Americans  can  and  will  solve 
their  own  problems  with  new  Ideas  equal 
to  the  challenges  l>efore  them  .  .  .  but.  with 
the  courage.  Integrity,  Industry  and  honor 
of  our  Pounding  Fathers  ...  as  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Gov- 
ernor, of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim February  18.  1968.  as  Freedom  Sunday, 
and  urge  all  Utah  citizens  to  join  with  me 
in  attending  the  church  of  their  choice  to 
express  gratitude  for  our  bounteous  bless- 
ings, and  the  week  of  February  18  through  24, 
1968,  as  Freedom  Week,  and  February  22, 
1968.  to  be  proclaimed  as  Patriot's  Day  In 
honor  of  George  Washington. 

Calvin  L.  Ramfton, 
I  Governor. 


Attest: 


Cltse  L.  Millze, 
Secretary  of  State. 


AN  URGENT  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Senate  itself  will  consider  soon  H.R. 
15399,  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
use  of  the  adjective  "urgent"  to  describe 
the  items  included^  in  the  bill.  However, 
the  bill  does  not  include  funds  for  what 
I  consider  an  equally  urgent  program — 
the  program  of  Federal  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts affected  by  Federal  employment. 

A  combination  of  cutbacks  has  put  the 
funding  for  this  program  at  only  80  per- 
cent of  Its  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

This  reduction,  particularly  because  It 
comes  when  the  school  year  Is  more  than 
half  over,  has  created  chaos  in  many 
local  and  State  school  budgets. 

This  reduction,  because  of  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  attending  schools  in 
Alaska,  hits  my  State  particularly  hard. 
If  the  program  had  been  fully  funded, 
Alaska  State  and  local  school  boards 
would  have  received  $12,172,490.  Because 
of  the  cutback,  the  State  will  receive 
$9,762,046,  a  reduction  of  $2,410,444. 

Before  outlining  my  understanding  of 
how  the  cutback  came  about.  I  want  to 
put  to  rest  a  charge  that  has  been  raised 
that  this  reduction  was  "a  vicious  attack 
upon  Alaska  alone." 

Of  course,  the  charge  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. The  act  authorizing  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  school  areas  clearly  states 
that  in  those  years  appropriations  do 
not  meet  the  full  authorization,  pay- 
ments to  all  States  will  be  cut  back  the 
same  percentage.  While  I  admit  that 
Alaska  may  be  as  hard  hit  or  harder  hit 
than  any  other  State  by  this  approach 
because  of  the  large  percentage  of  fed- 
erally connected  students  in  our  schools, 
that  is  the  law.  and  as  fair  a  way  as  I 
know  to  carry  out  such  reductions.  Nine 
States,  including  Texas,  suffered  greater 
reductions  than  Alaska.  So  much  for 
that  charpe. 

However,  many  Alaska  school  districts. 
as  well  as  districts  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, are  facing  serious  budgetary  prob- 
lems because  of  this  cutback. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  school  officials  in  Alaska  expressing 
concern  about  this  reduction  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  While 
I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  observations 


made  in  these  letters.  I  think  they  do 
point  out  the  hardship  this  reduction 
will  have  on  public  education  in  Alaska. 
I  will  call  attention  to  just  one  of  the 
letters.  In  the  small  town  of  Hoonah, 
about  90  percent  of  the  public  school 
students  live  on  Federal  lands.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  reduction,  Hoonah  will  receive 
$15,000  less  than  its  full  entitlement 
under  the  program.  The  superintendent 
of  Hoonah  public  schools,  D.  L.  MacKin- 
non, Jr.,  reports  that  because  there  "is 
no  fat"  in  his  budget,  the  only  way  he 
can  balance  his  budget  is  to  dismiss  four 
of  his  18  teachers  who  serve  a  student 
body  of  almost  300  students. 

Mr.  I*resident,  our  priorities  are  indeed 
out  of  adjustment  if  the  education  of  our 
youth  must  suffer  in  order  to  save  less 
than  $100  million. 

Tills  most  unfortunate  cutback 
occurred  In  this  manner : 

The  House  of  Representatives  Initially 
approved  the  administration's  budget 
request  of  $416,200,000  for  this  program, 
some  $60  million  less  than  was  needed 
to  fund  the  full  authorization. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in- 
creased the  appropriation  to  $450  million, 
a  figure  which  would  have  permitted  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  90  percent  of  entitle- 
ments. The  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  then  the  Senate  approved  this 
increase. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  would  not 
yield  In  conference,  and  $416.2  million 
was  the  final  figure. 

The  figure  was  cut  back  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  to  $39,390,000  after  Con- 
gress instructed  the  executive  branch  to 
reduce  expenditures. 

That  is  how  we  arrived  at  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

The  question  now  Is  what  we  can  do 
to  correct  the  situation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  and  Supplementals,  I  intend 
to  urge  that  an  appropriation  for  the 
Public  Law  874  program  be  added  to  H.R. 
15399.  The  junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Pulbright]  yesterday  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  add  $91  million  in 
order  to  fund  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram to  its  full  authorization.  I  know 
that  this  amendment  will  be  given  ample 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Deficiencies  and  Supplementals  Appro- 
priations. I  Intend  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hoonah  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Hoonah,  Alaska.  February  5,  1968. 
Senator  Bob  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  Our  school  dis- 
trict has  just  received  a  very  serious  financial 
setback  for  the  school  year  1967-1968.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  letter  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  PL  874  funds 
to  our  schools. 

I  would  like  to  comment  In  detail  on  the 
PL  874  cutback  and  the  tremendous  Impact 
It  will  have  on  our  district  operation  between 


now  and  June  30,  1968.  At  the  present  time. 
90'  <jf  our  students  live  In  federally  affected 
areas,  with  about  70' .  of  the  parenUs  working 
on  federal  lands.  Therefore,  we  receive  the 
highest  percentage  of  PL  874  funds  of  any 
locally  operated  school  district  In  Alaska. 
This  amounts  to  about  $65,000  on  a  $220,000 
budget  for  the  1967-1968  school  year. 

We  have  now  been  Informed  that  we  are  to 
receive  only  50''  of  our  initial  estimated 
entitlement.  This  would  have  originally  been 
about  $47,000.  which  we  would  receive  In 
March.  Now  this  has  been  reduced  to  around 
$32,000.  which  will  leave  my  district  with  a 
deficit  of  $15,000  to  finish  the  present  school 
year.  We  do  not  have  that  extra  815,000  In  the 
bank.  We  have  no  slush  fund  or  extra  fat  In 
our  present  budget.  That  money  is  a  must 
to  make  our  payroll  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  Like  other  school  districts,  we  were 
working  towards  a  zero  balance  and  we  can 
see  ourselves  going  in  the  hole  by  $15,000. 

As  you  know,  all  textbooks,  supplies  and 
basic  commodities  have  been  purchased  and 
paid  for;  therefore,  there  Is  no  chance  to 
save  money  here.  Perhaps  we  could  turn  off 
the  heat  or  lights,  but  It  Is  cold  out  and  we 
are  still  on  the  shorter  dark  days  so  I  can 
see  no  way  to  save  In  this  area.  Maybe  we 
should  let  the  Janitor  or  maintenance  man 
go.  but  this  would  be  most  costly  in  the  long 
run.  Therefore,  we  come  back  to  the  teachers. 
Our  school  has  18  teachers  for  almost  300 
students.  In  order  to  save  $15,000  at  this 
stage  of  the  year.  I  would  have  to  reduce 
the  staff  by  four  teachers. 

In  an  economically  deprived  area  where 
we  are  working  to  Improve  the  educational 
level  and  reduce  poverty,  and  then  be  forced 
to  cut  back  on  the  educational  program  In 
the  community  seems  to  me  to  be  funda- 
mentally unsound.  Our  children  are  being 
robbed  of  good  teaching. 

The  City  of  Hoonah  is  without  a  tax  base 
in  which  to  raise  revenue  to  replace  federal 
impact  funds.  Due  to  the  tremendous 
amount  of  federally-owned  land  in  our  city, 
It  has  been  necessarv  for  us  to  make  use  of 
PL  874. 

We  need  help  from  somewhere  to  supple- 
ment our  loss  of  revenue  in  the  Initial  pay- 
ment. In  the  1968-1969  budget,  we  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  work  some  of  this  def- 
icit out.  But  I  can  see  no  way  out  of  this 
problem  for  this  year  without  sp>eclal  help 
from  the  legislature. 

The  other  possibility  would  be  to  get  a 
change  back  to  making  the  initial  payment 
at  75'  and  making  the  20"%  cut  In  the  final 
payment.  This  would  at  least  allow  us  time 
to  make  some  adjustment  on  next  year's 
budget 

Any  help  that  you  could  lend  us  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

D.  L.  ^L^cKI^.•No^•,  Jr., 

Superintendent. 

Hoonah.  Alaska, 

February  9, 1968. 
E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  proposed  reduction  of  Public  Law  874 
moneys  will  have  disastrous  effects  on 
Hoonah's  schools.  We  will  have  to  reduce 
our  professional  staff  by  four  this  year  and 
two  the  coming  year.  Our  high  school  Is  not 
accredited  and  this  reduction  will  delay  ac- 
creditation by  several  years.  Our  native  chil- 
dren are  receiving  substandard  education 
now  and  ne^  additional  help  If  they  are 
to  take  their  place  In  society  and  not  be 
forced  to  live  In  these  poverlshed  conditions 
as  adults.  Ninety  percent  of  Hoonah's  land  la 
federally  restricted  and  not  taxable.  One- 
third  of  our  budget  Is  dei>€ndent  on  FMibllc 
Law  874  moneys. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  have 
this  reduction  changed 

Dan  Sharclane. 
President,  Hoonah  Board  of  Education. 
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ORBATeR  JVNKAf    BOROt'CH   SCHOOL 
DiSTRTCT, 

Juneau.  Alaska.  February  7.  1968. 
Hon   E  L   Bartlbtt. 
U  S  Si"^atf 
Wa^htngton,  D  C 

Dear  Senator  BARTLrrr  We  have  Ju«t  been 
adv.sed  that  our  revenues  from  Public  Law 
874  will  be  prorated,  and  -hat  we  mav  e!rp*ct 
to  receive  only  80"  of  the  funds  from  this 
source  to  which  we  are  entitled  for  the  cur- 
rent year  This  amounts  to  Approximately  a 
»30  000  shortTall  In  revenue,  and  the  Infor- 
mation Is  provided  at  a  time  when  "he  school 
year  is  over  half  completed  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  expenditures  a«  budgeted 

Somewhat  earlier  we  had  been  advised  by 
'Jie  Alaslc.i  Department  of  Educanon  of  a 
40  reduction  in 'he  funds  available  through 
the  state-adminlstered  but  federally-funded 
Vocational  Eduratm;-  Pr->t;r.Lm  I  do  not  Icnow 
whether  this  was  a  consequence  r.f  a  federal 
proration  of  funds  or  not.  but  I  do  know 
this  will  result  in  an  additional  revenue 
shortfall  of  approximately  $15,000  for  this 
schiXJl  district 

rt  Is  mv  undersMndln?  that  the  Adminis- 
trations   pn  po«e<t    budget    for    the    196S-69 
school  year  :s  such  that  we  can  e.xpect  a  re- 
ducuon  of  approximately  10  :    m  our  Public 
Law    874    revenues     We    must    also   expect   a 
further  reduction  in  our  federal  support  of 
V^jcatlunal  Education  pmgr.ims    In  addition. 
It  is  my  understand. ng   -hat   the  appropria- 
tion designed   to  cover  the  costs  of  the  Ele- 
mentary   md   Secondary    Education    Act    has 
been   reduced   so   that    we   mav   expect    i  de- 
crease  of   over   .50  :     in    the   funds   available 
under    Title    11    ,  library    materials'      I    note 
that    provision    is    made    for    new    programs 
such  as  dropout  prevention,  bilingual  educa- 
tion  and   special   education    for   the   handi- 
capped   I  do  not  .vs  yet  have  any  indication 
of    how    these    programs    might    effect    the 
Juneau    School    System,    but    frankly    I    am 
fearful     f  making  a  serious  obligation  under 
these    priigrams.    laudatory    as    thev    are.    In 
view  of   the   Federal   Governments   continu- 
ing history  of  leaving  schixjl  districts  hold- 
ing the  bag.  so  to  speak,  after  a  commitment 
IS  made    Y  'U  will  recall  that  we  received  8^ 
per   type    'A"   lunch   served   when  that   pro- 
gram  was  started,   and   we   now   receive  3  5t 
per  meal 

I  know  that  you  are  svmpathetlc  to  our 
problems  .ind  vill  work  diligently  to  bring 
about  a  more  sensible  solution  to  them.  If 
there  Is  iny  way  In  which  I  could  be  of  as- 
sistance -o  you.  please  feel  free  to  .advise  me 
Sincerely. 

W    D    OVTRSTREET. 

Supertntendent  of  Schools. 

Kfnai  Peni.nsila  BoRorcH  School 
District. 

Keiai.  .Alaska,  February  12.   1068. 
H  in   RiiBERr  Bartlett. 
Wou-t'  nf  Ripri'scntatiies, 
Wash.:ny!ori,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  BARrLrrr  We  have  been  advised 
bv  the  State  Depar'ment  of  Education  that 
there  will  be  a  dra-stlc  cut  In  Public  Law  874 
P'lnds  .appropriated  :  r  Al.tska.  and  conse- 
quen-lv  m  the  amount  -o  be  recel\-ed  by  the 
Ken.n  Peninsula  Borough  School  District 

The  District  has  counted  on  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  a  number  of  years  .md  failure 
to  receive  them  would  .mean  a  reduction  in 
the  schcxjl  priDgram.  It  is  urged  that  vou  make 
every  etTor*  -o  reinstate  this  loss  of  funds  In 
Pi-ibllc  Law  874. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sterling  S   Sears, 
Superinteriient  of  Schools. 

Petersburg  PtsLic  Schools. 
Pcttr.bu'q.  .Alaska.  February  15.  1968. 
Hon    Robert  BARrtETT, 
Seriate  Ofjice  Builditig. 
Wasfiingcon.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Bartiett  We  of  the  r^ltlilmn 
School  District  would  like  to  call  yotirstt^ 
tlon  to  the  funding  cut  of  PL.  874  monies. 


and  ask  your  asulsunce  In  getting  the  full 
amount  of  theee  funds  restored  Hie  loss  of 
these  funds  will  work  a  definite  hard.shlp  on 
the  Petersburg  District  .is  well  as  .ill  districts 
of  Alaska  Also,  we  antlclpnte  further  Impact 
due  to  expanded  logging  operations  In  our 
area 

Your    att«fntloii    on    thla    matter    will    be 
greatly  apprecluted 
Thank  you 
.sincerely. 

T  P  Smith. 

Prr\icient 
Peterfhurg  School  Board. 

Nome.  Alaska. 
February  19,  1968 
Senator  Bartlftt. 
U  S   Senate 
Washmgton.  DC 

We  .are  writing  In  regard  to  the  Federal 
cut  backs  involved  with  Public  Law  874  We 
are  >ure  that  you  are  aware  of  and  sym- 
pathetic to  our  needs  In  this  respect  Locally 
the  Nome  Schtwl  District  Is  dependent  on 
this  revenue,  which  represents  a  major  part 
of  our  school  district  budget.  In  a  district 
where  unemployment  may  run  a.<  high  as 
90  per  cent,  local  revenue  j\ist  cannot  make 
up  The  difference  The  Nome  School  District 
would  loose  20  to  50  per  cent  of  its  PL  874 
830  000  00  entitlement  This  cut  in  current 
operating  income  would  •  •  •  to  provide 
S70.000  00  In  local  effort  We  certainly  will 
appreciate  your  Interest  and  consideration 
of  this  situation. 

James  .\.  Cash. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 

Wome  Education  Association. 

Ketchikan  Alaska 

February  19.  1968. 
Senator  Bartlett. 
US.  Senate. 
Was>ungton.  D  C 

Please  register  our  protest  against  cutting 
of  Federal  education  funds  for  Alaska  We 
need  more  school  buildings  for  a  ^'rowing 
population  and  an  expanded  curriculum  for 
our  school  system  A  cutback  would  be  detri- 
mental   to  our  educational   system    here. 

HeNRV  S    LlTTLErrELD, 

Mayor  .Metlakatla  Indian  Comrnuntty. 

Fairbanks    North    Star    Borough 
School  District. 
Fatrbankx  Alaska.  February  5  1968 
Senator  E  L  Bartlett, 
US  Senate 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett-  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospectue  20  reduction  in 
the  PL  874  entitlement  for  1967-1968  The 
Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School  Dis- 
trict cannot  provide  a  quality  educational 
program  for  its  youngsters  if  it  is  to  lose  over 
$80000.  of  an  estimated  $6,240,000.  General 
Fund  income  Impact  ,Ud  Is  vital  to  the  oper- 
ation of  our  schools 

In  spite  of  Its  pleas  for  reductions  in  cur- 
rent spending,  the  administration  continues 
•o  propose  new  federal  programs  which  will 
require  funding  from  current  revenues  Is 
PL  874  impact  aid  to  suffer  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  pet  political  pro- 
grams' 

I  believe  that  PL  874.  as  presently  WTltten. 
:s  a  Just  and  equitable  law  It  provides  for 
the  disbursement  of  public  funds  to  federally 
impacted  school  districts  on  a  sound  basis 
which  is  free  of  political  Influence  I  ,im  in 
favor  of  lu  continuation  and  full  financial 
support.  It  should  not  be  abandoned  to  sup- 
port new  federal  programs  which  have  more 
political  influence 

Please    offer    your    support    in    providing 
I00--    funding  for  PL    874  In   1967   1968  and 
future  years.  Don't  allow  "pork  barrel  "  poll- 
tics  to  rob  us  of  the  funds  it  provides 
Respectfully. 

W.  W  Vance, 
Business  Manager. 


INDEPENDENCE  OP  LITHUANIA 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  this  week 
mark.s  tlie  oOtli  anniversan.-  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  The  anniversaiY 
has  a  special  significance,  not  only  for 
the  tliou,sands  of  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian de.<;cent  but  al.so  for  Americans  of 
even,-  ethnic  origin,  because  it  was  tiie 
fundamental  belief  in  liberty  and  iree- 
dom  whicli  created  our  own  Nation. 

There  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
time  than  the  present  to  salute  the  per- 
.severance  with  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  pursued  man's  most  noble 
goal — freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. 

In  the  face  of  bitt<>r  and  .sometimes 
harsh  opposition,  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  refused  to  relinquish  hope  or  lo.<;e 
faith  in  their  ob.icctive.  Their  love  of 
liberty  remains  undiminished.  Their 
yearning  for  national  independence  lives 
on.  Such  faith  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  upon  which  America  was 
founded  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent,  who  have  never  wa- 
vered in  their  commitment  to  their  rich 
national  heritat;e. 
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ALL  OF  US  ARE  CONSUMERS— BETTY 
FURNESS  SPEAKS  IN  WACO.  TEX 
ON  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  President  s  snecial  a.ssist- 
ant  for  Con.sumer  Alfair.';.  Betty  Furness. 
.spoke  to  the  Democratic  Women  of  Mc- 
Lennon  County  m  Waco.  Tex.  Her  mes- 
sage IS  important  becau.se  information  is 
what  consumers  vitallv  need  and  all  of 
us  are  consumers 

For  consumers  to  ha\e  fiordom  of 
choice,  and  for  us  to  have  a  truly  free 
marketiJlace.  the  consumer  must  have 
adequate  information.  This  means  he 
mu.st  not  be  deceived  by  clever  pack- 
amng.  or  misleading  advertvsinEr.  or  un- 
intelligible interest  rates,  or  fraudulent 
contracts. 

Those  wiio  oppose  the  consumer  It-pis- 
lation  proposed  by  the  President  will  have 
to  show  that  busmes  has  an  inherent 
right  to  deceive  which  is  L'reatcr  than 
the  consumer's  right  to  information. 

The  array  of  bills  pendine  before  Con- 
gress meets  many  of  our  known  abuses. 
But  IfL'i.slation  does  not  olfer  us  a  whole 
remedy.  Unsuspecting  consumers  can 
still  be  abused  if  they  do  not  know  that 
the  law  protects  them.  As  we  lepLslate 
cures  to  current  abu.ses.  we  must  devise 
efTective  means  for  vigorous  programs  of 
education. 

With  fducation  we  can  bcsin  to  fmht 
the  real  war  at;ainst  ix=r.sons  like  the 
door-to-door  salesman  that  defraud  the 
elderly,  and  the  b'.'nd.  and  the  illiterate. 
These  salesmen  will  <eU  L,-oods  .it  an  at- 
tractive price  and  then  pr.nduce  a  con- 
tract tnat  secures  the  purchase  with  a 
morti-'age  that  creates  for  the  unsuspect- 
ing; homeowner  a  debt  hundreds  of  times 
the  orig.nal  purchase  price  Some  un- 
scrupulous finance  companies  more  in- 
terested m  money  than  in  morals  handle 
millions  of  dollars  of  such  mortgages 
each  year. 


Tins  is  the  type  of  abuse  we  must  stop, 
for  as  long  as  it  is  lepal.  we  cannot  expect 
the  i5oor  consumer  to  have  any  respect 
for  tlie  law. 

The  tight  agaiiLst  con.sumer  abuse  has 
a  t-'ieat  .'^pokesman  in  Miss  F\]rness.  She 
continues  to  show  not  only  her  concern 
for  consumers  and  her  '-irasp  of  their 
problems,  but  also  has  ability  to  reach 
them  m  a  way  that  can  be  understood. 

I  commend  her  remarks  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beam  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Betty  Fvrness,  Special  Assist- 
A.N'T  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. Before  the  Democratic  Women  or 
McLennan  Cointt,  Waco,  Tex.,  Pebruart 
15.   1968 

(Note-  Although  this  text  Is  the  basis  of 
Mi.^s  Furness'  oral  remarks  It  should  be  used 
with  the  understanding  that  sentences  or 
paragraphs  of  It  may  be  omitted  In  the  oral 
presentation  or  that  other  remarks  may  be 
included  that  do  not  appear  In  the  text.) 

If.s  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Waco,  esp>eclally  to 
meet  with  a  group  of  Democratic  women. 

Democrats  in  McLennan  County  have  much 
to  be  proud  of:  your  Congressman  Is  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  most  Important  commit- 
tees in  the  Congress,  particularly  important 
when   It  comes   to  consumer  issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Bob  Poage  is  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  aid  and  advance  the  American  con- 
sumer. His  record  on  consumer  Issues  Is 
iimong  the  best  In  the  Texas  delegation. 

.\nd  Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  your  senior 
United  States  Senator,  has  supported  all  the 
consumer  bills  that  have  been  considered 
by  the  Senate  imd  has  been  a  sponsor  of  most 
of  them  I  itilnk  the  American  consumer  has 
no  closer  friend  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Tliese  are  good  times  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the 
consumer  t>ecause  the  Congress — and  I  don't 
need  to  point  out  that  It's  a  Democratic 
Congres.s — is  responding  with  energy  and 
concern  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  little 
man  in  the  marketplace. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  the  broad- 
est and  most  comprehensive  consumer  pro- 
gram ever  offered  by  an  American  Adminis- 
tration and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  most — if  not  all — of  his  consumer  bills 
will  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  goal  of  this  program,  as  the  President 
has  said,  is  to  "assure  every  American  a 
fair  and  honest  exchange  for  his  hard  earned 
dollar." 

The  legislation  he  has  proposed  Is  designed 
to  correct  abuses  In  the  marketplace  that 
prevent  fair  and  honest  exchange. 

Our  marketplace  has  become  so  vast,  so 
complicated,  the  consumer  needs  more  pro- 
tection and  more  Information  than  we  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  only  a  generation  ago. 
There  was  a  time  In  this  country — a  short 
time  ago.  as  a  matter  of  fact — that  the  fam- 
ily produced  almost  everything  it  needed 
right  at  home. 

Our  grandmothers  baked  their  own  bread, 
knitted  our  sweaters,  crocheted  bedspreads 
and   braided   rugs. 

Their  husbands  grew  the  crops,  built  the 
houses  and  the  sheds  and  went  no  further 
than  the  barn  for  a  bucket  of  milk. 

Anything  that  couldn't  be  produced  at 
home,  usually  was  produced  nearby  or  at 
least  It  was  sold  by  somebody  who  knew 
what  he  was  selling  and  could  be  counted 
on  to  tell  you  what  you  were  getting  for 
your  dollar. 

The  local  storekeeper  was  a  neighbor  down 
the  street,  not  the  agent  of  a  giant  corpora- 
tion In  New  York. 
Well,  times  have  changed. 


The  American  marketplace  Is  now  a  vast 
complex  of  conglomerates,  computers  .»nd 
clever  advertising. 

The  market  Is  national  and  sometimes  in- 
ternational in  scale  and  the  man  with  the 
least  amount  of  Information  and  the  least 
protection  Is  the  man  who  shoulders  the 
whole    thing,    the    consumer    himself. 

We  have  become  consumers  of  countless 
goods  that  were  beyond  Imagination  only 
a  decade  or  so  ago. 

Dishwashers  and  radios,  electric  refrigera- 
tors and  permanent  press  fabrics,  nylons, 
plastics  and  Instant  foods,  were  miracles  to 
no  few  of  us  here  tonight  and  I  guess  all 
of  us  watched  television  liappen  before  our 
very  eyes. 

But  the  miracles  of  the  marketplace,  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  our  marketplace, 
are  not  without  their  drawbacks. 

Miracles  can  be  complicated  matters  you 
know,  and  what  could  be  more  complicated 
than  the  Inside  of  the  television  set  or  the 
wording  of  the  guarantee  on  that  television 
set  or  the  credit  contract  that  got  the  tele- 
vision set  In  your  home  in  the  lirst  place. 
And  I  can  tell  you  lor  .sure,  that  .t  con- 
sumer without  adequate  information  is  a 
likely  victim  for  fraud. 

That's  why  the  President  lias  set  a  con- 
sumer goal  lor  his  Administration,  .i  fair 
and  honest  exchange  m  the  m.irketplace. 

I  think  he  has  already  cinstructed  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation  for  that  goal. 
In  the  last  three  years.  .1  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  enacted  bills  he  lias  .isked  lor  lh.>t 
win  protect  the  consumer  against  impure 
and  unwholesome  meat,  death  and  destruc- 
tion on  our  highways,  misleading  l.ibels  .md 
packages,  lire-prone  fabrics,  liazardous  ap- 
pliances and  home  products,  dangerous  toys, 
substandard  clinical  laboratories,  .md  un- 
safe tires. 

That's  the  foundation  and  we're  already 
hard  at  work  on  the  superstructure. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  a  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  bill  which  will  go  a  long  way 
In  curbing  despicable  abuses  In  the  American 
credit  system. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  many  Amer- 
icans— especially  poor  and  elderly  Ameri- 
cans— have  been  bilked  beyond  belief  because 
they  signed  contracts  or  notes  or  mortgages 
without  being  told  what  the  cost  of  those 
deals  would  be. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  bills  and  are  now  In  the 
process  of  deciding  which  of  the  two  to  enact. 
We  hope  It  will  be  the  House  bill  because 
the  Senate  version  is  not  as  strong  a  bill  as 
we  need. 

Both  bills  require  businesses  offering 
credit — loan  shops,  banks,  stores  or  what- 
ever— to  tell  the  consumer  exactly  what  he's 
paying  in  Interest  charges.  The  Senate  bill, 
however,  exempts  revolving  charge  accounts 
and  loans  with  charges  under  $10. 

Revolving  charge  accounts  are  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  credit  business  and  more 
and  more  stores  are  turning  to  that  system. 
A  store  will  tell  you  you're  only  paying 
one  and  a  half  percent  In  interest.  What  they 
mean  is  one  and  a  half  percent  per  month 
and  when  you  multiply  that  times  twelve 
months  you  come  up  with  18%  which  Is  no 
small  Interest  charge. 

A  store  manager  once  told  me  it's  too  dif- 
ficult to  figure  out  annual  rates  on  revolving 
charge  accounts  because  they're  not  always 
for  the  whole  year. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  lady  who  was 
stopped  for  speeding  and  when  told  she  was 
doing  seventy  miles  an  hour  said :  "How  can 
that  be?  I've  only  been  out  for  15  minutes." 
The  House  bill  Includes  all  forms  of  credit 
and  credit  advertising  and  that's  what  we 
need. 

I  don't  think  the  consumer  should  be  put 
on  a  merry-go-round  of  revolving  credit  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  catching  the  brass 
ring. 


This  bill  isn't  regulating  credit,  after  all, 
it's  merely  pi-ovidlng  the  consumer  with  more 
information. 

The  Congres.s  Is  also  considering  now  the 
elght-pomt  consumer  program  the  President 
has  projjosed  lor  1968. 

The  program  will  benefit  the  consumer  In 
an  amazingly  broad  area  of  the  marketplace. 
It  covers  fraud  and  tieceptlon  in  sales  .ind 
abuses  and  death  and  accidents  on  our  water- 
ways. 

It  will  launch  a  major  .study  of  automobile 
m.surance  and  bring  new  standards  of  In- 
.spection  of  fish  and  iK)ultry. 

It  will  jirntPct  .Americans  against  danger- 
ous radiation  irom  tflevi.>;ion  sets  .  iid  other 
electronic  equipment. 

It  will  in.surc  th.it  warr.-.nties  and  guaran- 
tees are  not  ini,>ileading  and  begin  an  effort 
10  improve  lep.ur.^  and  service  ol  consumer 
products. 

And  a  Consumer  C.uinscl  will  be  ^ippointed 
to  .serve  as  a  lawyer  lor  tlie  .American  con- 
sumer, to  represent  the  intere«-ts  of  the  little 
guy  before  courts  and  regulatory  coirinis- 
.^lons. 

Tlaif.s  a  gucMi  ijrogram,  a  broad  .aid  bound 
l^rogram,  .;nd  obviously  the  piO!/ram  of  u 
Democratic  Administration. 

B\it  lef.s  make  it  clear  now  that  it's  also 
a  pro-business  program.  Its  intent  is  to  bring 
.in  informed  and  coiUident  consumer  into  a 
.>t.ible  and  honest  market. 

What  could  be  better  lor  busine'-s  than 
That:' 

I  think  ppojjle  will  eat  more  fish  and  more 
IHKiltry  if  they're  .'■ure  that  what  they  are 
iciivlng  lor  their  families  is  clean 

We've  p:i;.sed  .1  uill  which  will  uL'^urc  a 
high  .stand. trd  ^^f  inspection  for  meat.  It's 
only  fair  that  we  do  the  .'■ame  tor  the  com- 
Ijctiiors  of  the  beef  jjeople.  the  ii.^li  .md  lowl 
indu.-tries. 

And  this  is  no  minor  problem. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  uninspected  lish  and 
jjoultry   are   consumed    at   .American    tables 
every   yenr.  Tliis   is  a  threat  to   health   that 
nmst  be  eliminated. 

The  Deceptive  Sales  Act  that  the  President 
lias  lusked  lor  as  one  of  lils  eight  points  will 
also  be  pro-business  as  well  as  pro-consiuner. 
Honest  business  is  hurt  Just  as  the  con- 
.■■  timer  is  iiurt  in-  misleading  or  fr.'iudulent  " 
business  practices. 

Sales  racketeering  is  fast  ijecoming  a  na- 
tional scandal. 

The  stories  of  door-to-cioor  robbery  are 
countless  and  overwhelmingly  sad. 

Not  long  ago  there  w,i.s  .1  woman  Uvlng 
in  a  poor  Washington  neighborliood  who 
was  paid  a  visit  by  a  door-to-door  .salesman 
who  talked  her  into  having  a  hot  water 
:ieater  and  radiator  inslalled. 

The  woman,  v.-lio  i.s  partially  blind,  lived 
in  a  small  house  with  her  76-year-(ild  mother. 
She  needed  the  hot  water  heater  ..nd  the 
radiator  and  didn't  know  that  the  >900  the 
salesman  quoted  was  well  above  the  market 
\alue  tor  v.-hat  she  was  getting. 

Nor  did  fhe  know  when  she  and  her 
mother  made  their  marks  on  the  contract 
.she  signed  that  she  had  put  a  second  mort- 
gage on  her  home  for  .*7.500  plus  ir  interest! 
Unable  to  afford  a  lawyer,  she  and  her 
mother  are  now  paying  $50  a  month  on  the 
mortgage  in  addition  to  what  she  owes  on 
the  first 

I  don't  know  how  much  she  owes  but  when 
I  heard  this  story  she  had  alre.ndv  made  15 
payments  and  still  owed  more  than  j-7  400 
on  the  principal. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  incident.  The  cases 
of  misleading  or  downright  fraudulent  sales 
are  becoming  common  in  everv  quarter  of 
the  country. 

We   Intend   to  do   something  about  that. 
The   President   Is    also    greatly   concerned 
about  abuses  in  automobile  Insurance. 

He  has  asked  tiie  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transpwrtstlon  to  make  a  major 
new  study  of  automobile  Insurance  which  is 
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MuUy  one  of  tbe  greatest  conaumer  fnutra- 
tlons  of  them  all. 

The  consumer  has  too  often  been  the  vic- 
tim of  arbitrary  cancellations,  premiums  that 
•ov  too  high,  settlements  that  are  too  little 
or  too  late. 

A  m*n  sleeping  in  his  apartment  ha«  his 
premiums  Jacked  up  when  someone  nuis 
Into  bis  car  which  is  sitting  quietly  In  his 
duly  authorized  parking  space  downstairs. 

A  divorcee  la  told  she  can't  have  insurance 
at  anything  but  the  highest  rate  because 
she  Is  "preoccupied  " 

So  are  clergymen  and  so  are  doctors.  In- 
surancemen  tell  us 

A  man  who's  never  had  an  accident  or 
committed  a  moving  violation  gets  a  30% 
surcharge  t«cked  on  his  premium  because 
he  Inadvertently  runs  a  stop  sign,  though  no 
damage  is  done 

A  Vietnam  veteran  is  turned  away  by  an 
Insurance  company  because  he's  been  out 
of   the  country   for   more  than   a  year 

These  stories  may  seem  novel  but  they're 
not — problems  with  automobile  insurance 
have  become  a  first  class  consumer  frustra- 
tion. 

The  President's  proposed  study  will  ex- 
amine these  problems  carefully  and  give  us 
some  guKiellnes  for  solving  them. 

The  new  consumer  program  will  also  take 
up  the  problem  of  repairs  and  warranties 
and  ^arantees  and  I  can  tell  you  for  certain 
that  no  problem  ts  bothering  the  consumer 
mure  th.m  t.^:8   .ne  .irea 

The  home  appliance  people  are  saying 
that  I've  singled  them  out  for  a  special  at- 
tack 

Well,  that's  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  I  have  raised  this  issue  and  will 
keep  raising  it,  because  I've  received  more 
complaints  about  It  than  any  other  single 
consumer   problem,   without  exception 

I  think  the  complaints  .ire  best  summed 
up  by  the  lady  who  once  told  me  I  wish  I 
couid  buy  an  appliance  that  would  last  until 
I  finished  paying  for  it  " 

Not  only  are  our  appliances  and  automo- 
biles too  complicated  to  fix  ourselves,  the 
warranties  on  them  are  too  contusing  for 
us  to  understand  and  qualified  repairmen 
are  too  few  and  far  between  for  us  to  get 
our  hands  on  them. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs goes  up  at  the  same  pace  that  the 
dblUtles  of  repairmen  go  down. 

Something  has  to  be  ione  about  this— it's 
one  thlnrf  to  i<et  these  miraculous  new 
gadgets  Into  our  kitchens  but  its  quite 
another  to  get  our  money's  worth  out  of 
them 

The  President  has  rllrected  me.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Secretaries  of  ConunerLe  and  Labor  to 
bCKln  Work  Immediately  to  t-ucourage  Im- 
provement In  the  qualltv  of  service  and  re- 
pairs, .issure  that  warranties  and  guarantees 
mean  what  they  say  and  say  what  they  mean. 
let  the  consumer  know  how  \on^  he  mav  ex- 
pect a  product  to  la^t  If  he  uses  l:  properly, 
and  determine  whether  Federal  legislation 
IS  needed 

We  think  we  re  going  to  work  hard  at  find- 
ing wavs  to  get  young  people  Interested 
In  the  repair  and  service   trades 

Must  of  the  points  in  the  President's  Cun- 
sumer  pr<jgram  wlU  require  legislation  and 
'heres  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  on  Capitol 
Hill  If  we're  going  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion we''.e  already  gut 

The  Contjre^s  Is  considering  eight  bills 
prop<^>sed  by  the  President  last  year  .\aa  six 
more  lie  asketi  for  In  his  Coiisumer  Me&&age 
ia.-.t  'Affk 

We  hope  to  get  them  all  parsed  because 
We  do,  after  all,  have  Democratic  majorities 
in  both  Huu.ses.  But  It  won't  t>e  easy. 

The  Hepubllcaus  have  made  It  clear  that 
as  a  K-roup  the>  re  nut  exacilj  interested 
lu  consumer  Issues 


Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
licans voted  to  delay  action  on  the  Pair 
Labeling  and  Packaging  Bill,  an  Important 
measure  that  was  designed  to  let  consumers 
know  what  and  how  much  is  in  those  boxes 
they  buy 

In  the  House,  more  than  half  the  Repub- 
licans voted  against  the  establishment  of  a 
Product  Safety  Commission  which  the  Pres- 
ident wanted  to  eetabllsb  so  we  could  get 
dangertjus  products  out  of  the  home 

House  Republicans  voted  four  to  one 
against  the  strong  meat  Inspection  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate 

The  Republican  p>oeltlon  on  consumer 
Issues  was  made  clear  In  their  1964  plat- 
form when  they  pledged  "an  end  to  power- 
grabbing  regulatory  actions  .  and  the 
ceaseless  pressing  by  the  White  House,  the 
FixKl  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  dominate  con- 
sumer decisions  in  the  marketplace." 

Is  It  power-grabbing  to  want  llammable 
fabrics,  dangerous  electric  devices,  and  dis- 
eased meat  removed  from  the  marketplace^ 

I  don't  happen  to  think  so  It  think  It's  a 
cla.'islt  case  of  government's  basic  responsi- 
bility to  protect  Its  citizens  from  danger, 
death  and  disease 

.\re  we  trvlng  to  dominate  consumer  de- 
cisions in  the  marketplace  by  asking  for  laws 
•hat  would  give  consumers  more  information 
■'   make  their  own  decisions  ' 

I  "hliik  It's  Just  the  reverse  w»'  want  ron- 
itimfT.i  to  dominate  consumer  decisions  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  President  has  built  a  program  that 
win  do  that  and  I've  come  to  Waco  today  to 
urge  you  to  get  behind  him  and  his  program. 
Consumers  are  the  deepest  grass  roots  we 
have  After  all.  ever>'body  is  a  consumer  all 
200  million  of  us. 

We  must  let  the  Congress  know.  Ixjth  now 
and  in  November,  that  the  country-  wants 
and  demands  more  protection,  more  Informa- 
tion and   more  service  for  the  consumer 

.\nd  the  country's  consumers  need  to  know 
who  their  friends  are.  and   who  they  arent. 
I  hardly  need  to  tell  a  group  of  Democratic 
women  in  Texas  the  answer  to  that 
Thank  you 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  HOPES  OF 
OAS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  the 
problems  of  the  hemisphere  are  no  long- 
er Isolated  from  the  lons-i-ange  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  What  affects 
our  friends  to  the  south  eventually  af- 
fects ever>'  cltl/en  of  the  United  States. 

It  beiio<ives  us  to  work  thrnu^li  exist- 
ing orRanizalions  to  .see  to  it  that  the 
people  of  Latin  .^IT^e^ca  attain  a  stand- 
ard of  livhi«  that  i.*;  m  keeping  'vith  their 
legitimate  o.xpfctatlons.  The  Ortianiza-  ' 
tion  of  American  States  is  such  an  in.sti- 
rution,  einbodymg  all  that  is  hopeful  for 
tiie  future. 

The  problems  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  are  all  present  in  full  measure  in 
Latin  America  The  OAS  is  workme  ef- 
fectively and  diligently  at  .solviiiK  and  al- 
leviating them  Mucli  of  its  work  is  icla- 
tively  unpubiici/t.'d. 

Yet  sucii  woik  by  .such  an  oik'aniza- 
tlon  Will  Mjlve  the  problems,  uplift  the 
people  and  ciiannel  thtir  energies  in  pos- 
itive directions  The  OAS  recjKni.e'..  as 
other?  do  not,  viiat  is  liappenint.'.  It  is  in 
the  field  daily  in  an  imceasing  .■^tniscle 
against  huije  odds  to  wm  a  battle  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Sol  M.  Linowitz.  our  Ambassador  and 
representative  to  the  OAS.  summed  up 
the  problenis  and  hopes  of  the  OAS  in  a 


significant  address  delivered  just  the 
other  evening.  It  is  well  worth  noting 
by  the  membership  of  this  Chamber.  I 
offer  it  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
lightenment of  other  Members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\DDR«88  BT  AMBASSADOR  SOL  M  LlNOWITZ.  US. 
REPRESENTATrVI,  OROAKIZATTON  OF  AMEU- 
CAN  STATXS.  at  the  CLOSING  BANQUET,  SEC- 
OND INTKRNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WaR  ON 
HrNOER.     WASHrNGTON,     DC  .     FEBRt7ABT    20 

1968 

I  'A-ant  to  begin  my  remarks  here  tonight 
by  congratulating  you  the  participants  In 
this  Second  International  Conference  on  the 
War  on  Hunger  I  congratulate  you  because 
from  what  I  have  learned  about  your  pro- 
ceedings I  believe  I  say  with  complete  ac- 
curacy that  rarely  has  any  International 
conference  on  any  subject — had  the  una- 
nimity that  marked  yours  t>xlay. 

But  rather  than  speak  about  "you".  I  want 
to  speak  about  '  us"  for  I  am  both  honored 
and  delighted  to  be  a  part  of  this  con- 
ference. I  am  gratified,  then,  that  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  In  the  War  on 
Hunger  here  today,  if  only  by  sharpening 
our  focus  on  the  many  problems  Involved 
In  the  long-range  food  and  population  battle. 
We  have  made  appreciable  progress  In 
demonstrating  that  we  actually  care  about 
the  deprivations  suffered  by  two-thirds  of 
the  human  race.  We  have  examined  some  of 
the  facets  of  the  problem:  we  have  discussed 
ways  of  using  the  wealth  and  the  talent  and 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  American  people — and 
Indeed.  <if  ;//  people-  to  prevent  hunger 
and  su.Terlng  In  the  Jess  developed  world. 

We  have  charted  a  course  for  future  action 
•.without  sacrificing  the  need  for  flexibility 
in  planning,  or  for  contingencies  which  are 
bound   to  arise. 

.\nd.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  wo 
have   spoken    vrtth    a   single    voice. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  audience  does  not 
need  to  be  convinced.  We  all  know  what 
the  problems  are,  and  we  know  the  terrible 
penalty  that  our  country — and  the  whole 
world — win  pay  If  we  fail  to  apply  ourselves 
unstlntlngly  to  the  problenis  of  the  War 
on  Hunger. 

Our  task  now  is  to  convince  others  and 
this  Is  no  easy  assignment.  Tlie  trials  and 
the  concerns  of  1968  are  pre8,slng  and  Im- 
mediate. How  do  you  convince  someone  to 
worry  about  what  may  happen  In  the  year 
2000  when  he  feels  he  will  be  lucky  If  he 
makes  it  through   1968? 

■i'et  we  must  convince  others  to  act  on 
the  knowledge  that  we  possess.  We  must  do 
so  by  thariag  with  them  the  knowledge  that 
was  so  evident  here  today.  It  Is  true  that 
more  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  long-range  battle  to  stem  human 
hunger  But  this  mere  awareness  must  be 
transforn;eci  Into  a  resolve  to  do  .'some- 
thing .ibout  It  In  this  time  of  paradox  In 
which  we  live — a  time  when  we  liave  learned 
to  achieve  most  and  to  lear  most,  when  we 
seem  to  know  more  about  how  to  make 
war  than  how  to  make  peace,  more  about 
ki:iu:g  th.m  we  do  aiiout  living,  a  time  when 
great  achievements  ;:i  science  .ind  tech- 
nology are  overshadowed  by  incredible  ad  • 
vances   In  instruments   of   destrv.ctlon. 

It  IS  I  time  wnen  we  recall  the  observa- 
tion nf  the  Lite  Justice  Robert  Jack.son  that 
we  lear  not  the  primitive  and  ipiiorant  man 
but  the  educated  and  technicallv  competent 
W10  has  It  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  earth. 
We  r.re  at  a  time  when  we  can  .';end  men 
.ilott  to  Walk  the  sky  yet  recall  Santaynna's 
frightenlngly  timely  words  that  men  have 
come  to  [)ower  who  "having  no  stom.och  for 
the  ultimate  burrow  them.selves  downward 
tow-ard  tlie  primitive." 
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In  such  a  world  and  at  such  a  time,  we 
must  determine  what  we  can  do  to  move 
mankind  toward  peace  and  plenty,  how  we 
can  both  attain  and  share  in  the  great  social 
opportunities  of  our  lifetime.  There  Is  no 
escape  from  facing  front  and  asking  the 
hard  questions.  We  can  only  choose  where  we 
can  best  take  our  stand — a  stand  that  be- 
comes increasingly  urgent  as  the  chasm 
steadily  widens  between  the  "haves"  and  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  "have-nots"  In  the 
developing  world. 

The  gap  between  the  so-called  "developed 
north  "  and  the  "underdeveloped  south",  has 
been  described  by  Barbara  Ward  as  "Inevita- 
bly the  most  tragic  and  urgent  problem  of 
our  day."  The  tragedy  is  in  the  economic 
despair  and  emptiness  that  marks  the  lives 
of  all  too  many  In  the  developing  countries; 
the  urgency  Is  In  preventing  a  political  reac- 
tion— a  reaction  that  has  already  begun — 
that  could  be,  and  is,  damaging  international 
peace  and  security. 

Our  nation  learned  a  century  ago  that  it 
couid  not  live  half  slave  and  half  free.  We 
are  learning  today  that  our  world  cannot 
live  on  any  such  basis  either — more  than 
half  hungry  and  only  the  minority  nourished. 
There  is  no  security  for  anyone  In  such  a 
world  of  Injustice  and  resentment,  a  world 
in  which  the  future  balance  of  power  will 
ultimately  be  decided  by  men  and  women 
who  now  go  to  bed  hungry,  and  awaken  to 
a  new  day  of  malnutrition  and  the  pangs  of 
slow  .starvation. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  could  talk  about  them 
in  comfort  as  a  sociological  phenomenon, 
people  who  required  our  sympathy  and  even 
our  charity:  but  they  were  far  away — and 
lacked  the  immediacy  of  proximity.  They  lack 
It  no  longer.  Science  and  technology  have 
stripped  away  our  comfort  now  as  surely  as 
they  have  stripped  away  the  mysteries  and 
the  defenses  of  time  and  distance. 

They  are  no  longer  far  off  In  some  god- 
forsaken Jungle  or  even  more  godforsaken 
slum  of  civilization;  they  are  a  transistor's 
length  away  right  down  the  runway.  They 
know  that  we  all  share  this  planet — yet  while 
we  of  the  developed  world  share  Its  benefits 
and  rich  years  they  share  its  deprivations  and 
lean  years. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  look  at  them — not 
in  millions  or  billions,  but  In  microcosm. 
Here  they  are: 

During  the  next  60  seconds  200  human 
beings  will  be  born  on  this  earth.  160  of  them 
will  be  colored — black,  brown,  yellow,  red. 
About  half  will  be  dead  before  they  are  a 
year  old.  Of  those  who  survive,  approximate- 
ly half  will  be  dead  before  they  reach  their 
sixteenth  birthday.  The  surrtvors  who  live 
past  16  will  have  a  life  expectancy  of  about 
30  years.  They  will  be  hungry,  tired,  sick 
most  of  their  lives.  Only  a  few  of  them.  If 
that  many,  will  learn  to  read  or  write.  They 
win  till  the  soil,  working  for  landlords,  Uv- 
:ng  In  tents  or  mud  huts.  They — as  their 
fathers  before  them — will  lie  naked  under  the 
open  skies  of  Asia,  Africa  .Tnd  Latin  Amer- 
ica— waitinp,  watchine,  hoping — starving. 

These  are  our  fellow  human  beings,  our 
neighbors,  if  you  v.-lll.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
'iespair  and  revolt  at  huneer.  envy  and  even 
.mger  over  ihe  inequality  oi  life  is  the  most 
ureent  political  .md  economic  fact  of  our 
day? 

If  one  thing  Is  clear.  It  is  that  we  must  find 
answers,  not  by  denyinc  their  existence,  or 
by  permitting  our  Interest  m  them  and  their 
problems  to  swing  from  too  much  to  too 
little  :'.nd  back  aeain  For  that  is  the  ■v^'ay  to 
dls;'.stpr,  .md  If  we  would  avoid  it  we  must 
master  our  .imbivaience  or  it  will  master  us. 
We  have  now  learned  there  Is  no  such  thing 
any  longer  as  a  separated  or  isolated  area  of 
concern:  that  what  threatens  peace  and 
stability  m  one  part  of  the  world.  In  LatJn 
.America,  the  Middle  East  or  Southeast  A£la, 
threatens  peace  and  stability  everywhere. 


Above  all  perhaps  we  have  learned  that 
hunger  is  a  threat  to  the  peace 

— the  hunger  caused  by  insufficient  food; 

— the  hunger  of  Insufliclcnt  opportunity; 

— the  hunger  of  instifficient  development; 

— the  hunger  of  insufficient  hopes. 

Knowing  this,  don't  we  have  to  ask  otir- 
selves  again;  "What  is  our  proper  role?" 
Don't  we  have  to  take  another  hard  look  at 
our  foreign  aid  program?  Can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  turning  away  from  a  program  that 
has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  effective  pub- 
lic policy  yet  devised  not  only  to  help  con- 
quer world  hunger  but  to  encourage  economic 
growth  and  sufficiency  in  the  recipient  na- 
tions? 

I  ask  this  question  because,  with  all  its 
obvious  urgency,  Americans  have  always 
suffered  a  dichotomy  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign aid.  You  may  remember  that  at  the  time 
our  founding  fathers  were  putting  together 
the  Constitution,  Benjamin  Franklin  asked 
that  the  sessions  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention be  started  with  a  prayer  each  day, 
invoking  divine  guidance  upon  the  delibera- 
tions; but  Alexander  Hamilton  protested. 
The  Constitutional  Convention,  he  insisted. 
was  not  In  need  of  "foreign  aid." 

This  spirit  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Is  very 
much  with  us  in  1968.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  foreign  aid  Is  stlU  suspect  in 
all  too  many  quarters. 

Yet  for  every  impediment  and  criticism 
tossed  at  it,  there  is  also  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  Its  Importance,  in  1946, 
a  time  when  the  world  was  still  emerging 
from  the  carnage  of  World  War  II,  and  before 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  Pope 
Plus  XII  foresaw  the  direction  this  country 
would  take  toward  rebuilding  world  society. 
"The  American  people."  the  Pope  declared, 
"have  a  genius  for  splendid  and  unselfish 
action,  and  into  the  hands  of  America  God 
has  placed  the  destinies  of  afflicted  human- 
ity." 

And  our  last  four  Presidents^ — of  both 
parties — Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson — have  all  vigorously 
supported  foreign  aid.  Every  Secretary  of 
State  has  backed  foreign  aid.  Every  Congress 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  'World  'War  has 
approved  a  foreign  aid  program — although, 
unfortunately.  In  steadily  lessening  amounts. 
So  despite  all  the  outcries  against  wasteful- 
ness and  Inefficiency — and  there  is  need  for 
concern  and  most  careful  scrutiny — there 
must  be  a  good  reason  for  foreign  aid;  de- 
spite repeated  attempts  to  stifle  the  program 
in  Its  entirety,  It  must  be  doing  something 
right. 

For  example,  that  remarkable  experiment, 
the  Marshall  Plan,  not  only  set  Europe  back 
on  its  feet,  but  It  was  the  first  step  In  the 
long  process  of  proving  to  the  Russians  the 
overriding  and  exemplary  strength  of  the 
market  economy.  It  was  a  process  which, 
incidentally,  has  now  not  only  stabilized 
Western  Europe  but  Is  carrying  the  con- 
sumer goods  revolution  right  into  Russia 
itself.  And  Europe,  which  not  too  long  ago 
was  on  the  receiving  end  of  aid,  now  Is  a 
source  of  aid  Itself  to  the  less  developed 
world,  an  international  Horatio  Alger  story 
with  a  moral  that  points  up  both  the  value 
and  the  success  of  our  aid  policy  In  raising 
the  living  standards  throueh  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Yet.  there  is  still  too  much  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  about  lust  how  much  of 
the  United  States  tax  dollar  goes  into  for- 
eign aid.  Let  me  clarify  some  facts:  We  de- 
vote only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  our 
eross  national  product  to  foreien  nsslstance. 
By  comparison,  the  United  States  allocated 
twice  as  much  for  foreign  rtld — $7  2  billion — 
in  1949.  despite  the  )act  that  our  gross  "na- 
tional product  then  was  one-third  of  what 
it  is  today. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  these  funds  are 
available   In   the    form    of    loans   which   re- 


cipient nations  repay  with  Interest.  In  Fis- 
cal Year  1967,  for  example,  49  percent  of  all 
foreign  aid  funds  went  for  loans.  And  not 
to  be  overlooked  Is  another  factor — that  our 
assistance  also  takes  the  form  of  technical 
cooperation,  by  which  we  send  skilled  pro- 
fessionals overseas  to  share  their  knowledge 
and  experience  with  their  counterparts  in 
developing  nations.  If  this  technical  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  regarded  as  giving,  then 
clearly  it  Is  the  giving  of  a  helping  hand, 
literally.  And  the  dollars  spent  are,  in  most 
cases,  paid  to  American  citizens. 

Obviously  the  United  States  cannot  and 
should  not  do  the  whole  foreign  aid  Job 
alone.  We  cannot  be  "the  stacker  of  wheat 
or  the  hog  butcher  for  the  whole  world". 
Neither  can  we  be  the  head  banker,  the 
clilef  engineer,  the  solitary  policeman,  the 
lonely  Sir  Galahad  out  to  save  civilization. 
We  cannot,  v^•e  dare  not.  undertake  to  play 
God.  But  we  can  contlnvie  doing  what  Is 
right  and  necessary  for  us  to  do — our  Just 
part  to  assure  that  the  prisoners  of  hunger, 
of  poverty,  of  discrimination  come  out  of 
the  long  shadow  of  social  and  economic  In- 
justice, that  they  share  In  the  benefits  of 
modern  medicine,  that  they  get  better 
schooling,  that  they  get  enough  to  eat  and 
become  full  partners  In  progress  and  full 
citizens  of  the  world. 

Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  how- 
ever, and  as  the  needs  of  the  developing 
world  keep  mushrooming,  we  can  no  longer 
fall  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  ■we  must 
reach  more  fundamental  decisions  than  Just 
how  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  assist- 
ance we  are   prepared   to  make  available. 

Indeed,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
money  Is  appropriated  by  Congress  from 
year  to  year  for  our  foreign  aid  commit- 
ments, it  Is  still  far  too  little  to  accomplish 
the  overall  desirable  objective  of  helping  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
help  themselves  to  achieve  full  economic 
self-support.  If  this  objective  is  to  be  real- 
ized. I  believe,  private  capital  must  join 
hands  with  our  Federal  Government  to  make 
the  Impact  of  foreign  aid  more  meaningful 
and  more  realistic. 

Former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  once 
said  that  the  main  problem  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  Is  that  It  "lacked  a  constitu- 
ency". I  believe  this  is  no  longer  entirely 
true.  I  think  that  the  problem  today  is  that 
the  constituency  is  incomplete,  since  the 
orientation  of  the  foreign  aid  program  under 
the  Marshall  Plan.  It  has  moved  toward  eco- 
nomic development  rather  than  reconstruc- 
tion and  rearmament,  and  this  requires  a 
much  greater  degree  of  long  term  invest- 
ment. 

It  requires,  I  believe,  the  deeper  Involve- 
ment of  America's  business  and  labor  com- 
munities, and  those  who  have  confidence  in 
them,  to  act  on  the  conviction  that  the 
economic  growth  of  developing  n.'itlons  )s  a 
necessity  to  the  United  States,  .and  therefore 
to  them.  Their  added  .'support  Is  vital  if  for- 
eign aid  is  to  achieve  a  primary  goal  of  en- 
couraging international  free  enterprise  in 
which  the  developing  nations  lake  their 
rightful  places  In  the  world's  m.arkets. 

In  evaluating  foreign  aid  it  is  important 
that  we  also  understand  it,?  limitations.  It 
Is  not  a  means  of  buylne'  allle.s  or  lifelong 
friendships  for  the  United  .State.«;  nor  is  It 
an  effort  to  create  a  universal  Pax  Americana. 
Critics  who  claim  that  It  does  not  purchase 
the  friendship  of  the  recipient  nations  there- 
fore are  exactly  right.  It  was  never  Intended 
that  It  .should.  The  loyaltv  :  nd  gratitude 
of  sovereign  nations  Is  not  for  sale — or 
purcl-.a.'e. 

What  .are  we  purchasing  with  our  aid  dol- 
lars, then? 

President  Johnson  answered  that  question 
in  his  Btidpet  Message  last  month  when  he 
requested  the  Congress  to  appropriate  $2.5 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority  during 
Fiscal  Year  1969  for  economic  assistance  to 
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the  needy  world.  -Through  ita  international 
programs.  ■  he  said,  "the  United  States  seeks 
to  promote  a  pewcefiil  world  comniuniry  in 
which  iUl  [lAtlona  can  devote  their  energies 
toward  improvlni}  the  Uvea  of  their  citizens 
We  share  with  .ill  ifovernmenta.  particularly 
those  of  the  developed  nations,  responsibility 
f'>r  malclng  progress  toward   these  goals   ■ 

In  the  light  of  the  work  to  be  done.  I  can 
but  hope  the  Congre.sa  will  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's request  It  Is  i  minimal  request  IJ 
Is  nn  urgent  request  At  stake  Is  the  (letter- 
ing of  the  hiunan  condition  At  .stake  Is  the 
long  range  security  of  the  United  St.ites— a 
security  that  no  ;es6  thiin  the  security  of 
democr.i/cy  Itself  depends  upon  a  viable  com- 
muniry  of  free  developing  nations  with 
strong,  independent  economies 

But  if  we  would  speed  the  growth  of  thu 
community,  we  must  also  speed  ch.inges  in 
our  own  ways  of  thinking,  changes  perhaps. 
In  our  traditional  methods  of  diplomacy 

Our  thinking  must  recognize  that,  even 
In  a  day  of  wonder  drugs",  "instant  relief" 
and  "miracle  cures'"  we  are  dealing  with 
nations  which,  economirally  speaking,  are 
still  centuries  behind  the  times. 

It  must  recognize  that  foreign  aid,  as  we 
know.  Is  not  limited  to  development  alone 
There  .ire  _the  immediate  prr>blems  which 
concern  us  deeply  here— the  problems  of 
fi->od  and  population 

And  If  we  are  to  survive  the  popuUtlon- 
fixid  crisis,  we  must  think,  not  in  traditional 
diplomatic  terms  of  influence  and  power  but 
In  terms  of  fertilizer  new  seed  varieties,  irrl- 
gnt:on,  pesticides,  family  planning,  protein 
enrichment  of  diets,  improved  riealth  and 
hygiene,  farm-to-snarket  roads,  improved 
crop  yields,  bigger  -md  better  catches  of  fUh. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  education  for  the 
Illiterate,  redit  :or  farmers  so  they  can  pur- 
chase needed  farm  nputs,  vastly  enlarged 
child  feeding  programs. 

Every  10  :o  !5  years,  our  store  of  scientific 
and  technological  knowledge  doubles  Unfor- 
tunately, we  annot  sav  the  same  thing  for 
human  wisdom  And  tlie  dlfTerence  between 
what  is  technologicallv  reasible  and  what  is 
politically  possible  may  spell  the  difference 
between  world  plenty  and  mass  starvation. 
.\a  of  now.  In  1968.  'he  United  States  and 
the  other  developed  nations  possejjs  the 
knowledge  and  the  technology,  to  solve  rhe 
food-popuiation  gap  They  "  can.  it  some 
sacrlHce.  amass  the  capiui  required  to 
solve  It 

But  the  big  question  remalni:  Have  we — 
and  the  other  developed  and  ,*ffluent  na- 
tions— the  will  and  the  tenacity  and  the 
courage  It  will  Take  to  do  so? 

Are  we  up  to  waging  this  War  on  Hunger 
m  t;ie  knowledge  that  u  will  be  long  and 
costly'  Do  we  understand  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  It  will  win  friends  or  mtluence 
people,  that  u  may  very  well,  in  fact,  win 
us  short  term  criticism  and  rancor  '  And  do 
*e  understand  that  if  the  W.ar  jn  Hunger 
Ciin  be  won.  the  human  race  can  survive  on 
this  planet— <ind  thai  U  a  goal  worth  striv- 
ing tor'' 

Happily,  the  prospects  tar  averting  serious 
fam.ne  .ind  human  trigedy  xre  brighter  than 
ihey  v;ere  e-.en  a  year  ago.  .\s  you  have  heard 
here  new  food  products  of  high  protein  con- 
tent have  been  developed.  .Vew  strains  of  rice, 
wheat  and  corn  have  greatly  Increased  the 
f  >.>d-producing  ability  of  .and  in  several 
of  the  emerging  nauons  Intensive  family 
F>I  inning  pro«[rams  have  been  inaugurated  In 
26  developing  nations,  and  30  more  are  pre- 
pared to  .lUrt  similar  programs  or  have  them 
under  serious  consideration  Worldwide  iiraln 
:  >rec»st«  indicate  that  the  United  States  and 
the  .ther  t:xxi  abundant  nations  will  have 
the  capacity  for  preventing  widespread 
hunger  at  leaAt  unUl  1980 

We  are,  furthermore,  on  the  right  track 
We  have  learned  much  la  the  past  20  years 
We  know  what  works — and,  equally  Im- 
portant — we    know    what    won't     wurk     We 
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have  seen  the  exciting  progress  made  by 
r.iuntrles  which  have  "^raduftted"  from  the 
need  for  lUssLstance  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  now  well  on  the  road  to  economic 
self-sumclency  .\bove  all.  In  the  last  20  years, 
we  have  learned  patience 

We  have  something  els*.  t<x>  Call  It  free- 
dom, call  It  capitalism  call  It  the  .\merlcj»n 
way.  call  it  the  profit  motive  the  ntant  Ua't 
lmp.irunt  What  is  important  Is  that  It 
'lOrki 

We  have  wrought  something  of  an  economic 
miracle  in  this  country  over  the  last  cen- 
tury m  agricultural  production  We  feed  200 
million  .Ajnerlcans  and  700  mlllii>n  other 
people  around  the  world  from  the  abundajice 
if  :>ur  farmlands,  with  a  mere  .six  percent  of 
our  people  The  world  h.%s  never  seen  Its  like. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead  haa  ^-bserved  ihat 
"the  vigor  i.f  civilized  societies  is  preserved 
by  the  widespread  sense  that  high  .Urns  ire 
worthwhile  Vigorous  societies  harbor  .i  cer- 
tain extravagance  of  objectives,  so  that  men 
wander  t>eyond  the  safe  provisions  ot  per- 
sonal gratifications   " 

In  t>ur  concentration  on  the  War  on 
Hunger,  in  all  mir  foreign  aid  programs,  we 
do  have  high  alms  .\nd.  possibly,  when  we 
.■iay  that  our  task  Is  to  revolutionize  agrlcul- 
tiu-e  throughout  the  developing  world,  and 
to  help  the  effort  to  deal  with  rapidly  growing 
population  rates,  we  .ire  t)eing  "extravagant 
in  jur  objectives  " 

For  we  are  faced  with  the  biggest  manage- 
ment Job  in  history  Economic  management 
•  m  a  global  :.cale  is  the  problem  of  channel- 
ling capital  into  plants  to  make  fertilizer  lo 
exploit  the  newly  developed  strains  of  rice 
and  wheat  and  corn.  It  means  tailoring  re- 
search to  nt  local  situations.  And  it  is  the 
problem  of  containing  human  fertility  within 
the  framework  of  irderly  growth 

Wo  must  therefore  continue  our  programs 
of  food  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
until  their  economies  t>ecome  stronger.  We 
must  press  forward  diligently  in  modernizing 
.igricultural  pnu-tlces  in  the  needy  nations. 
We  must  help  m  the  effort  to  attain  wider  ac- 
ccpi.'ince  of  family  planning  programs  m 
those  countries  where  population  growth 
overwhelms  every  .idvance  In  Uie  economy 
And.  most  importantly,  we  must  demon- 
strate our  dedication,  our  willingness  to 
^>uppo^t— unstintingly  and  unceasingly— the 
battle  against  mankinds  ancient  enemies: 
hunger,  poverty,  disease.  Ignorance  and  de- 
spair—the battle  against  the  starvation,  the 
lack  of  opportunitv,  the  brute  conditions  of 
life  that  we  know  must  be  changed  for  the 
sake  >f  us  all.  For  in  this  mlniworld  of  giant 
extremes  in  living  standards,  we  dare  not  for- 
get that  ■  the  poorest  he  hath  a  life  to  live 
j*  the  greatest  he 

Tliat  we  have  done  so  In  the  past,  spon- 
taneously, as  a  natural  reaction  to  the  needs 
of  our  neighbors,  is  not   only  recorded  his- 
tory. It  is  a  living  policy— a  basic  philosophy 
that    nis    guided    the    United    States    since 
World  War  II    It  is  philosophy  that  speaks 
clearly   and    unmistakably  of    Americas   de- 
.sire  for  x  peace! ul  world,  one  governed  by  the 
rule  jf  law,  ..ne  in  which  every  man  can  live 
in   dignity     It    is   this  desire— one   that   has 
shaped  American  foreign  policy  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century-  that  now  motivates  President 
Jonnsons  polic\   in  helping  the  underdevel- 
oped world  catch  up  with  the  20th  century 
.\nd  this  fact  adds,   I  believe,  an  essential 
ingredient  to  all  the  dissent  and  debate  we 
hear   today   about    American   f.irelgn   policy. 
It  tells  us  truly  and  .iccurately  the  kind  of 
nation    we    are    and    what    we    are    about— a 
nation  possessed  with  a  sense  i.f  political  and 
social  Justice  unmatched  in  human  history 
And  I  would  go  further,  too,  and  say  that 
United  States  pulley  in  lighting  the  War  on 
Hunger-   in  every  aspect  of  our  foreign  aid— 
is  nothing  less  riian  .ui  expression  of  national 
dissent    and    protest— dissent    with    the    in- 
equalities   of    the    .status    quo    and    protest 
against   the   harsh   crueities   of   underdevel- 


>pment — a  protest  that  will  afBrm  and  in- 
deed utilize  the  t<x>ls.  the  procedures,  and 
Ihe  resources  we  possess  to  help  abolish 
poverty  and  injustice  in  all  their  forms  It 
is  a  |)rt.test  In  which  I  would  .isk  all  Ameri- 
cans to  Join  their  government 

I  >uik  them  to  prote-it  as  individuals  prop- 
erly ULs-satistled  with  the  human  conditions 
.ihd  seeking  t.i  Improve  It 

I  ask  them  to  protest  against  having  two- 
thirds  of  humanity  lead  lives  that  are  'nasty, 
brutish,  and  short" 

I  ask  them  to  protest  against  the  disease 
.md  Illiteracy  that  affect  the  overwhelming 
m.iss  of  people 

I  ask  them  to  protest  against  the  hovels  In 
which  millions  of  human  beings  .ire  com- 
pelled to  live. 

I  ask  them  to  protest  against  the  lack  of 
opportunity  and  hope  which  confronts  the 
millions  on  this  earth. 

I  ask  them  to  protest  against  the  malnutri- 
tion that  Is  slowly  starving  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  humanity— against  babies  being 
born  retarded  because  mothers  were  starving 
during  their  pregnancy. 

I  ask  them  to  protest  against  life  as  usual 
:n  the  lace  of  unspeakable  human  tragedy 

There  Is  no  simple  answer,  no  iniiglc  for- 
mula that  win.  In  a  blazing  ll.ish.  right  all 
wrongs.  But  If  we  can  spark  a  coiistruct'.ve 
program  for  the  future — if  vou  will,  .issert  a 
protest  that  will  build  creatively  for  the  lu- 
ture — then  we  may  help  prevent  any  luture 
Viet-Nams  and.  Indeed,  make  them  anach- 
ronisms of  history  For  I'ur  .success  will 
show  that  peaceful  revolution,  peaceful 
change — can  be  the  key  to  the  future. 

It  can  also  be  our  answer  to  all  the  preach- 
ers of  hate  and  violence — to  all  who  tear 
becoming  a  good  neighbor  to  the  man  in 
Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia — or  In  Har- 
lem. Watts.  Newark  or  Detroit— to  all  who 
blindly  seek  shelter  in  a  world  that  no  longer 
exists.  In  short  it  is  our  .inswer  to  .ill  who 
want  to  stop  the  world  and  get  off  It  is  our 
answer  that  we  want  to  stay  on;  and  that  we 
know  the  best  way  of  doing  so  Is  to  become 
a  \ltal  part  of  the  world  and  rxdd  our  own 
contribution  toward  making  it  a  little  better, 
toward  .showing  that  we  really  mean  what  we 
iay  when  we  talk  about  the  Importance  of 
democratic  institutions  as  the  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  our  .ige 

This  way  we  can  prove  our  willingness  to 
accept  the  charge  of  history  and  meet  our 
responsibilities  with  the  Imagination  and 
compassion  befitting  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth 
.\nd  we  can  do  It. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
SOCIETY  ENDORSES  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROHIBIT  IMPORTATION  OF 
END.^NGERED  SPECIES  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  on 
Friday.  Februar>'  16. 1  introduced  S.  2984. 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States  and  the  interstate 
shipping  of  endangered  .species.  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  introduction  of  the  bill, 
the  measure  is  .supported  by  conserva- 
tionists all  over  the  world.  An  example  of 
this  .support  came  to  my  attention  in  the 
December  1967  i.ssue  of  Oryx,  official 
I)ubIication  of  the  Fauna  Preservation 
Society,  which  notes  that  Britain  has  al- 
ready instituted  such  restraints  on  Its 
own  fashion  market 

Sponsored  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  numbering  among  its  vice  presidents 
Prof.  J.  G.  Baer.  of  Switzerland,  the 
Maharajah  of  Mysore,  in  India,  and 
American  naturalist,  author,  and  editor. 
Dr.  Fairfield  Osbom,  the  Fauna  Preserva- 
tion Society  has  as  its  object  the  saving 
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of  world  wildlife — from  tigers  in  India 
to  whooping  cranes  in  Texas. 

Tliis  valuable  support  for  S.  2984  is 
another  indication  of  the  world's  atten- 
tion to  the  real  intentions  of  America  In 
the  field  of  conservation.  For  this  pro- 
po.sed  let^islation  is  one  of  the  first  pi'oofs 
of  our  country's  real  attitude  toward  pre- 
.serving  world  wildlife— that  we  are  sin- 
cere enough  to  take  these  furs  and  hides 
off  of  our  own  domestic  markets,  in  order 
to  save  them.  It  is  an  indication  to  the 
world  that  our  international  policies  are 
determined  by  something  higher  in  prin- 
ciple than  commercial  interest — and  the 
dictates  of  fashion. 

As  the  magazine  Oryx  notes; 

It  1.S  essential  that  all  Importing  countries 
should  have  such  an  ,A.ct  If  the  objects  (of 
conservation)  ase  to  be  achieved. 

Our  country,  one  of  the  major  markets 
for  traffic  in  endangered  species,  must 
act  now.  by  passing  this  legislation,  be- 
fore such  species  as  the  leopard,  tiger — 
even  the  rhesus  monkey — are  too  far 
gone  to  be  saved. 

Furthermore,  as  Or>-x  notes,  the  act 
would  insure  the  safety  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's distinctive  species — the  alligator. 
Now  caught  in  "the  inevitable  vicious 
circle— increased  poaching,  fewer  ani- 
mals, increased  prices  for  skins,  more 
poaching" — this  species  needs  immedi- 
ate protection  if  it  is  not  altogether  to 
disappear  in  America. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article,  entitled  "Rare 
Animals  Bill  for  the  United  States  of 
America,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Rare  Animals  Bill  for  the  UNrrED  States 
or  America 
.\  bill  to  control  the  importation  of  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife  Into  the  USA 
was  introduced  into  Congress  in  the  summer, 
by  Representative  John  D.  Dlngell  of  Mich- 
igan, and  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
conservationists.  If  It  is  passed  It  will  give  the 
US.^  an  .\ct  similar  to  the  British  Act  passed 
m  1964.  which  was  promoted  by  the  FPS  and 
is  proving  a  valuable  tool  in  the  control  of 
traffic  in  endangered  species.  But  obviously 
it  Is  essential  that  all  importing  countries 
should  have  such  an  Act  If  the  objects  are  to 
be  achieved.  The  British  Act  works  through  a 
Government  Committee,  on  which  the  FPS 
Hon.  Secretary  sits,  which  vets  all  applica- 
tions from  zoos,  dealers  and  others  to  Import 
any  animal  listed  In  the  schedules  to  the  Act. 
In  the  same  way  the  .\merlcan  bill  seeks  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  power  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  dead  or  alive,  of 
any  ■species  or  subspecies,  or  parts  of  them, 
which  he  considers  to  be  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction after  consultation  with  the  export- 
ing country  and,  when  appropriate,  with 
ICCN:  exceptions  for  educational,  zoological 
and  scientific  purposes  would  be  allowed.  The 
American  bill  also  .seeks  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent prohibition  of  Inter-state  traffic  In  Il- 
legally-taken wild  mammals  and  birds  to 
cover  .amphibians  and  reptiles  and  other 
categories;  this  would  enable  the  states  to 
.slop  the  present  very  considerable  trafBc  In 
the  hides  of  poached  alligators  in  the  south- 
ern states.  Hides  taken  Illegally  are  smuggled 
Into  a  neighbouring  state  from  which  ship- 
ment Is  not  illegal.  As  a  result  of  thla  wide- 
spread poaching  and  law  evasion  the  Ameri- 
can alligator  has  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  now  on  the  danger  list.  The  Inevi- 
table vicious  circle — increased  poaching, 
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fewer  animals,  increased  prices  for  skins, 
more  poaching — is  now  in  full  swing.  ;uid 
nothing  but  a  well  enforced  legal  prohibition 
can  stop  It.  The  price  cf  alligator  hide  is  now 
56  50  per  foot. 


EXPANDING   RESPONSIBILITIES   OF 
THE  STATES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  fre- 
quent speeches  both  in  the  Senate  and 
across  the  coimtry,  I  have  expressed  my 
concern  regarding  the  critical  great  need 
for  State  governments,  and  especially  the 
State  legislatures,  to  modernize  their  op- 
erations and  begin  to  face  up  to  the  ex- 
panding responsibilities  of  the  States,  if 
our  federal  system  Is  to  be  preserved.  I 
have  been  very  proud  of  the  significant 
leadership  the  legislature  of  my  own 
State  of  Maryland  has  demonstrated  In 
facing  up  to  modern  State  pi-oblems. 

It  is  always  heartening  to  repoit  en- 
couraging developments  in  this  field.  Tlie 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures, under  the  leadership  of  former 
Postmaster  Genei-al  Edward  Day ;  former 
Kansas  Governor,  John  Anderson;  and 
the  executive  director,  Larrj-  Margolis,  is 
beginning  to  make  its  effoi-ts  felt  in  vari- 
ous States  over  the  comitry.  The  Council 
of  State  Governments  is  beginning  to 
urge  upon  Its  constituents  the  necessity 
of  intensive  attention  to  urban  affairs. 
The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  in  its  recurring  le- 
ports,  points  out  various  areas  of  needed 
Improvement  In  Federal-State  and 
State-local  relations. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  of  State  in- 
activity has  been  in  the  field  of  long- 
range  economic  analysis  and  planning. 
In  one  of  the  first  such  steps  taken  any- 
where, Jesse  M.  Unruh,  the  distinguished 
speaker  of  the  California  Assembly,  tvlth 
bipartisan  assistance,  has  introduced 
legislation  calling  for  the  establishment 
in  the  legislature  in  that  State  of  a  joint 
economic  committee.  The  bill  states  the 
following  as  its  basic  purpose: 

The  Legislature  finds  and  declares  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  State 
of  California  for  full  employment,  maximum 
economic  productivity  and  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  requires  that  the  Legislature 
have  available  accurate  and  independent  re- 
sources for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
economic  Information  and  forecasts.  The 
Legislature  further  finds  that  provision  of 
such  economic  studies  and  forecasts  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  legislative  committee,  adequately 
staffed  with  economists  and  other  profes- 
sional personnel,  rather  than  through  con- 
tinued sole  reliance  upwn  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  state  government  for  such  economic 
Information  and  advice,  and  to  that  end  this 
chapter  is  enacted. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  in  Califor- 
nia is  successful,  and  I  hope  that  other 
States  will  take  note  of  this  additional 
major  step  down  the  road  toward  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  government  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  of  our  largest 
State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  assembly  bill  265  and  Introductory 
remarks  by  Speaker  Unruh  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Statement  of  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  M. 
Unruh  Concernino  Assembly  Bill  265, 
Creating  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
For  a  number  of  years,  during  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations,  I 
have  been  extremely  concerned  over  the  ef- 
fects on  the  Legislature's  decision-making 
capabilities  of  the  way  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  finance  operates  and  is  used  by  the 
executive,  for  .some  time  legislators  of  both 
parties  have  expressed  concern  over  Uie  fail- 
ure of  this  important  agency  to  formulate 
valid  revenue  and  expenditure  estimates.  I 
am  sure  you  recall  my  objections  to  this  fail- 
ure during  Governor  Brown's  Administra- 
tion, I  have  seen  little  improvement  during 
the  present  Administration, 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  In  the  Legislature  have 
In  dealing  with,  or  trusting,  the  Department 
of  Finance  exclusively  for  fiscal  data,  in  1965 
the  Petris-Unruh  tax  reform  bill  was  pend- 
ing before  the  Assembly.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  that  bill  was  scheduled  to  be  heard 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
then  Director  of  Finance— by  sleight  of 
hand,  or  other  unknown  means — came  up 
with  a  sudden  General  Fund  surplus  of  more 
'han  sioo  million  which  he  claimed  obviated 
the  necessity  for  our  tax  reform  measure.  It 
wa-s  clear  to  most  of  us  in  the  Legislature  at 
that  time  that  this  new  revenue  "find"  was 
designed  to  kill  off  the  support  which  AB 
2270  liad  generated  among  members  of  ixith 
parties. 

Again,  last  fall,  m  a  five-month  period  we 
saw  a  vaunted  $210  million  deficit  In  our 
Medl-Cal  program  evaporate  Inexplicably  and 
turn  into  a  $31  million  surplus,  I  am  sure 
we  were  all  chagrined  to  find  that  we  had 
spent  the  final  two  weeks  of  our  four  week 
special  session  talking  about  a  program 
which,  at  that  time,  the  Administration 
knew  full  well  was  fiscally  sound. 

Finally,  several  months  ago  the  present  Di- 
rector of  Finance  called  a  news  conference 
to  announce  that  the  Governor's  Budget 
would  show  a  $194  million  .<;urplus;  in  the 
next  breath  he  "warned"  that  this  was  only 
a  "paper  surplus."  none  of  which  could  be 
spent.  His  explanation  was  so  clear  that  after 
45  minutes  of  it,  when  he  asked  the  as- 
sembled newsmen  if  they  had  any  questions, 
the  room — according  to  one  newspaper  re- 
port I  saw — "erupted  In  laughter." 

I  think  I  need  not  describe  more  of  these 
Instances.  Whatever  our  partisan  political 
affiliation,  we  are  all  familiar  with  them. 

I  believe  that  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Califor- 
nia are  too  important  to  be  left  to  political 
manipulation  by  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment Assemblyman  Veneman's  Revenue 
and  Taxation  Committee  took  the  first  step 
toward  making  revenue  estimating  non-par- 
tisan when  it  Insisted  on  an  amendment  In 
last  year's  tax  bill  requiring  the  Controller 
to  audit  the  cash-flow  Information  presented 
In  the  executive  budget.  I  believe  this  bill 
Is  the  next  logical  step. 

Assembly  Bill  265  creates  a  new  and  Influ- 
ential Joint  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
called  the  "Joint  Economic  Committee",  It 
transfers  to  that  body  all  duties,  functions, 
and  staff  presently  under  control  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Budget  Committee,  It  adds,  how- 
ever, numerous  other  Important  duties  which 
are  not  exercised  by  any  legislative  agency. 
The  bill  constitutes  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  with  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  It 
is  a  ten-man  committee,  the  Assembly  con- 
tingent to  be  composed  of  the  Speaker,  the 
Minority  Leader,  the  chairmen  of  the  'Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Revenue  and  Taxation 
committees,  and  one  additional  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker.  tJnder  the  present 
organization  of  this  House,  this  would  lead 
to  a  politically  balanced  Assembly  contin- 
gent. The  Senate  half  cf  the  conmilttee 
would  be  composed  cf  the  President  pro 
Tempore,  the  Minority  Leader,  the  chairmen 
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of  the  Finance  and  the  Revenue  and  Taxa- 
tion conunlttees,  and  one  appointment  by 
the  3«nal«  Hulea  Committee 

Thla  would  be  a  powerful  committee. 
capable  of  e«ertln<  ooaslderable  leglglatlve 
influence  over  expenditure  and  revenue 
p<-»Uciee  I  ',hliiic  every->iie  *i:l  concede  that 
aa  effective  as  Alan  Posts  office  now  la-  and 
I  have  a;ways  been  one  of  the  Legislative 
Analyst  3  strong  defenders-  the  Joint  Budget 
CX)mmlttee  has  not  been  ar-.ive  as  a  com- 
mittee recently 

Wa  propose  to  transfer  the  Legislative 
Analysts  present  dutlee  of  line-item,  and 
proijram-by-program  budget  review  to  the 
Ji_>li;C  Ei-i_>tionilc  Committee  I  thlnlc  we  all 
agree  that  in  this  fleld  Mr  P  >8t  and  his  staff 
have  done  an  outslandlnt{  Job  Further,  the 
functions  of  that  office  'if  providing  confi- 
dential fiscal  information  Ui  Members  of  the 
Legislature  on  request,  and  of  analyzing 
appropriation  bills  would  remain  unchanged 
However,  this  bill  creates  new  duties  within 
that  office,  duties  which  have  never  been 
performed  and  which  I  beiipve  are  most  im- 
portant to  the  Legislature  .\  principal  new 
duty  la  tut  the  committee  and  Us  staff  to 
analyze  the  annuaJ  economic  repxjrt  "f  the 
Ojvernor,  required  by  law  to  be  rendered 
by  him  *o  the  Legislature,  and  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  make  a  rejxjrt  on  it  This  Is  identical 
to  present  legislation  which  created  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  U  3.  Congress  In 
1946  It  has  pr  )ven  most  successful  at  the 
federal  level  In  allowing  Congress  to  gain  a 
broad  overview  of  the  economic  outlook  of 
the  country.  We  need  to  dv  the  same  thing 
in  California  Only  by  knowing  what  the 
economic  Indicators  are — what  are  expendi- 
ture policies  of  governments  at  local  and 
federal  levels— -can  we  Intelligently  make 
long-term,  valid  expenditure  and  taxation 
decisions  In  the  Legislature  The  Governor's 
annual  economic  rep<:)rt  now  gathers  dust  on 
our  shelves.  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  have  ever 
looked  at  it  This  new  committee  duty  will 
provide  legislative  scrutiny  of  that  important 
report 

Other  duties  of  the  new  committee  and  Us 
staff  include: 

1.  Monitor  ng  federal  fiscal  policies  which 
may  have  an  effect  upon  California's  econ- 
omy, and  the  Legislature  s  fiscal  decisions. 

2.  The  preiwratlon  of  economic  forecasts, 
and  a  compt-rlson  of  these  independently 
prepared  dat^i  with  similar  dau  developed  by 
the  Governor's  Department  of  Finance. 

3.  Inclusion  In  the  annual  budget  analysis 
of  an  evaluation  by  the  committee  sta.T  of 
the  accuriicy  of  Dep.irtment  of  P.n.ince  rev- 
enue and  e.xpendlture  estimates. 

4.  Other  vital  duties  of  long-range  expend- 
iture projections,  the  development  of  prior- 
ities iimong  state  programs  competing  for 
funds,  continuing  studies  of  performance 
and  priigram  budgeting,  to  include  cost-effec- 
tiveness studies  of  state  progranis  and  agen- 
cies, and  a  number  of  other  specialized 
studies. 

Lr't  me  make  it  very  clear  that  in  offering 
this  legislation  I  do  not  want  In  any  way  to 
be  mterpretfxl  .«  being  critical  of  the  present 
Leglslitl.e  Analvst  or  his  sUiff  I  believe  Mr 
Poftt  has  done  an  excellent  Job  But  I  believe 
that  as  .1  rer-p^insible  legislative  bixly-  and 
an  independent  one     we  must  do  more 

Mr  Post  has  worked  with  my  staff  In  de- 
veloping .KB  265  and  his  asslsUnce  has  been 
Invaluable  We  haie  also  consulted  with 
other  Assembly  oommlttee  sta.ff,  with  noted 
economuts  at  our  universities  and  out-of- 
state,  and  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  We  have  their 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  concept  of  this 
bin 

This  Is  not  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
bill  as  the  coauthors  on  AB  26o  dem on^strate. 
Rather  It  is  a  measure  which  seeks  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  Independence  of  the 


Legislature  to  m.tke  Informed  p</llcy  deci- 
sions in  the  fiscal  area  With  a  state  budget 
of  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year,  we 
simply  cannot  ,ifford  the  taxpayers  cannot 
afford  to  limp  along  on  partial  information 
any  longer.  I  twlleve  this  legLslatlon  will  go 
a  long  way  tow.ard  a  respot^lble  .solution  of 
this  problem. 

CaLIFoR.NIA    l.CCtSLATUitE        1968    RECt.LAR    SBS- 

-.I'.s  A.V-.EMBLY  Bill  2fi.i   Inthid'tei)  iiy  As- 

SFMBI.YMrN  UNRVH  V'ENFM»N  CROWN,  »ND 
BAliLIY.  J»NfA8T  29  19«a  KeVERREI)  TO 
CoMMirTEE   C)N    GOVERNMENT    ORG  A  .N IZA  T  lO  N 

An  a<t  u>  amend  SecMon  ISyOl  of,  to  add 
Chapter  6  commencing  with  Section 
106501  to  Part  2  Division  2.  Title  2  of.  and 
U)  repeal  Article  7  commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 9140).  Chapter  1,  Part  1  Division  2. 
Title  2  of  the  Ooverr.ment  Cixle  relating  to 
aides  to  the  Legislature 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1  Article  7  i  commencing  with  Sec- 
Uon  9140' ,  Chapter  1  Part  1,  Division  2.  Title 
2  of  the  Government  Code  Is  repealed 

Sec  2  Chapter  8  commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 106501  IS  added  to  Part  3.  Division  2. 
Tlt.e  2  of  the  Government  Code,  to  read 

CHAfTER    8      JOINT    ECONOMIC    COMMITTEE 

10650.  The  Legislature  finds  and  declares 
that  the  m.untenance  of  the  policy  of  the 
State  Of  California  f-  r  lull  employment,  max- 
imum economic  productivity  and  continued 
economic  growth  requires  that  the  Legisla- 
ture have  available  accurate  and  independ- 
ent resources  tor  the  collection  .md  analysis 
of  economic  information  and  forecasts  "The 
Leglsl.iture  further  finds  tii.it  provision  of 
such  economic  studies  and  forec;i£ts  can  best 
be  achieved  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  legislative  committee,  adequately 
staffed  witn  economists  and  other  profession- 
al personnel,  rather  than  through  continued 
sole  reliance  upon  the  executive  agencies  of 
state  t^overnment  for  such  economic  Infor- 
mation and  advice,  and  to  that  end  this 
chapter  is  enacted 

10651  There  la  hereby  created  a  perma- 
nent Joint  committee  of  the  Legislature,  to 
be  known  as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
members,  five  of  whom  shall  be  Members  of 
the  .Assembly  and  five  of  whom  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Senate  The  Assembly  mem- 
bers shall  consist  of  the  following  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Assembly,  the  Chairman  of  the 
.Vstmbly  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Chairm^in  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation,  the  Minority  Leader 
ol  the  Assembly,  and  one  Member  of  the  As- 
sembly appointed  by  the  Speaker  Tlie  Sen- 
ate members  shall  consist  of  the  following, 
the  President  pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Pln.ince.  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Revenue  and  Taxation,  the  Mlnof't 
I'y  Leader  of  the  Senate,  and  one  Member  of 
the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  biennially  from  .imong 
the  membership  of  the  committee  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  each  house's  delegation  on  the 
committee 

10652  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall,  on  the  effe<?tlve  date  of  this  chapter 
succeed  to  all  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  the   Joint   Legislative   Budget  Committee 

10653  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  by  a  majority  vole  of  Its  members 
from  each  house,  apfxiint  an  executive  di- 
rector and  fix  his  compeiisatlon  The  execu- 
tive director  shall,  m  the  effective  date  of 
this  chapter  succeed  1. 1  ill  ;>owers  duties, 
and  functions  of  the  Legislative  Analyst 

10654  The  executive  director  shall,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  committee,  appoint 
technical  and  clerical  staff  necetit>ary  to  assist 
him    In    the   performance   of   his   duties    At 


least  two  members  of  the  staff  thus  ap- 
pointed shall  be  professional  economists,  ex- 
perienced In  economic  forecasting 

lOeS.'i  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  have  the  following  general  duties  and 
responslblllUee: 

(aj  The  committee  shall  analyze  the  an- 
nual economic  report  of  the  Governor,  em- 
ploying public  hearings  and  staff  analysis, 
and  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  economic 
rep.irr  .is  provided  In  Section  15901  The  com- 
mitter shall  Include  in  its  report  any  recom- 
mendatli.ns  for  legislative  action  at  both  the 
state  .ind  federal  levels  which  It  may  deem 
necessiiry  for  the  continued  oconomlc  health 
of  the  state. 

(bi  The  committee  shall  monitor  federal 
legislation  and  federal  executive  decLslons 
which  may  ha'.e  an  effect  upon  the  stale's 
economy,  and  its  growth  and  development. 
The  committee  may  .irrnnRc  for  reprcsen- 
Uitlon  by  '.he  California  Legislature  before 
federal  agencies  and  the  Congress,  where  It 
deems  appropriate. 

(CI  The  committee  shall  prepare  »»co- 
nomic  forecasts  iuid  related  data,  .md  shall 
compare  such  data  with  similar  information 
prepared  by  executive  agencies  of  state  gov- 
ernment and  contained  in  the  Governor'.s 
Budget  and  economic  report  The  conunit- 
tee's  annual  inalysls  of  the  Governor's  Budg- 
et shall  contain  an  ev:Uuatlon  by  the  execu- 
tive director  .md  his  staff  of  the  accur:\cy  and 
adequacy  of  the  revenue  estimates  .md  fore- 
casts of  stale  economic  activity  and  otlier 
pertinent  information  contained  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's Budget. 

I  d  I  The  committee  shall  ascertain  facts 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Leglsla- 
ture  .md  to  the  houses  thereof  concernini; 
the  state  budget,  the  revenues  .md  expendi- 
tures of  the  state,  the  organization  ana 
functions  of  the  state,  its  departments,  sub- 
divisions, and  such  other  millers  .\s  may  be 
provided  for  in  the  Joint  Rules  it  !he  Senate 
and  Assembly. 

(ei  The  committee  shall  studv  md  period- 
ically report  on  the  subje<-ts  ot  loni,'-rangf 
expenditure  and  revenue  planning  and  poli- 
cies. 

(fi  The  committee  shall  present  appro- 
priate economic  and  budgetary  data  on  ihe 
various  state  programs,  such  tiiat  the  Legis- 
lature may  develop  priorities  among  pro- 
grams competing  for  state  ftmds. 

(g)  The  committee  shall  conduct  contin- 
uing studies  of  program  and  performance 
budgeting  systems,  and  shall  undertake  pe- 
riodically to  evaluate  the  cost-effectlvenes* 
of  suite  pr'igrsims  and  agencies. 

(hi  The  committee  may  undertake  other 
special  studies,  including  but  not  limited 
to: 

III   Studies  of  state,  debt  management 
(2)  Studies  of  state-federal-local  fiscal  re- 
lations 

i3i  Studies  of  state  economic  growth. 
where  It  can  be  Influenced  by  the  decisions 
of  state  government 

(4l  Studies  of  the  eflBclency  of  state  gov- 
ernment operations  within  the  several  agen- 
cies. 

■  li  The  committee  shall,  in  Its  delibera- 
tions and  Investigations,  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  Impact  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  upon  the  conduct  of  state 
programs  and  upon  the  stale's  economy. 

10656.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  ippolnt  subcommit- 
tees from  among  its  membership  to  be  com- 
posed equally  of  members  from  each  house 
of  the  Legislature,  to  conduct  hearings  with- 
in the  state  on  problems  within  its  Jurls- 
dlctloii;  to  Issue  subpenas  where  necessary 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses;  and 
to  compel  the  cooperation  of  state  executive 
agencies   in   conducting  its   business. 

10657.  The  committee  has  a  continuing  ex- 
istence and  may  meet,  act,  and  conduct  its 
business  at  any  place  within  this  state,  dur- 
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Ing  sessions  of  the  Legislature  or  any  recess 
thereof,  and  In  the  Interim  period  between 
sessions. 

10658.  The  provisions  of  the  Joint  Rulea 
of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  relating  to  In- 
vestigating committees  shall  apply  to  the 
committee  and  It  shall  have  such  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  as  the  Joint 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  and  all  the  powers 
conferred  on  committees  under  Section  11, 
Article  IV,  of  the  Constitution. 

S«c.  3.  Section  15901  of  the  Government 
Code  Is  amended  to  read: 

15901.  (a)  The  Governor,  utilizing  his 
staff  and  the  resources  of  state  agencies  re- 
sponsible to  him  In  preparation  thereof,  shall 
transmit  to  the  Legislature  not  later  than 
the  30th  calendar  day  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion an  economic  report  setting  forth: 

( 1 1  The  rales  and  levels  of  employment, 
production.  Income  and  purchasing  power 
obtaining  In  the  slate  and  needed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  full  employment; 

(2)  Current  and  foreseeable  trends  In  the 
levels  of  employment,  production.  Income, 
and  purchasing  power; 

i3)  A  review  of  the  economic  program  of 
the  slate  and  Its  political  subdivisions,  as  af- 
fected by  economic  decisions  and  policies  of 
the  federal  government,  and  a  review  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  employment  in 
the  state  or  any  considerable  portion  thereof 
during  the  preceding  year  and  of  their  effect 
upon  employment,  production,  income,  and 
purchasing  power: 

(4)  A  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  full  employment,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable; 

(5)  A  statement  of  economic  forecasting 
data  designed  to  indicate  future  state  rev- 
enue needs,  assuming  existing  expenditure 
levels  of  state  government,  and  a  similar 
statement,  assuming  any  proposed  Increases 
in  expenditures  recommended  by  him. 

I  b )  The  Governor  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Legislature  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  economic  report,  each  of  which 
shall  Include  supplementary  or  revised  rec- 
ommendations as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  of  full  em- 
ployment, 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  the  annual  economic 
report  of  the  Governor,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  conduct  public  hearings  on 
the  substance  of  the  report,  and  no  later  than 
45  days  after  receipt  of  the  Governor's  report 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  Issue  a 
report  on  the  economic  report  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Such  report  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  eco- 
nomic information  contained  In  the  Gover- 
nor's report,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Governor's  rejx)rt  which 
the  committee  may  wish  to  make. 

LEGISLATrVE   COtlNSEL'S   DIGEST 

AB  265,  as  introduced,  Unruh  (G.O.).  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Amends  Sec.  15901.  adds  Ch.  6  (commenc- 
ing with  Sec.  10650) .  Pt.  2,  Dlv.  2,  Title  2,  and 
repeals  Art.  7  (commencing  with  Sec.  9140), 
Ch.  1,  Pt.  1,  Dlv.  2.  Title  2.  Gov.  C. 

Creates  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Leg- 
islature to,  among  other  things,  analyze  the 
economic  annual  report  of  the  Governor, 
monitor  federal  legislation  and  executive  de- 
cisions affecting  the  state's  economy  and 
growth  and  development,  prepare  economic 
forecasts  and  related  data,  evaluate  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  the  revenue  estimates  and 
forecasts  contained  in  the  Governor's  Budget, 
evaluate  cost  effectiveness  of  state  programs, 
study  Impact  of  scientific  and  technological 
advances  on  state  programs  and  Its  economy, 
and  conduct  various  other  Iclnds  of  studies. 

Abolishes  Joint  Legislative  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  transfers  Its  functions  to  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 


Vote — Majority;  Appropriation — No;  Fiscal 
Committee — Yes. 


the    cornerstones    of    the    international 
community. 


ESTONIA  COMMEMORATES  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 
DECLARATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, February  24,  Estonia  commemorates 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Its  declaration 
of  Independence. 

This  day  is  of  importance  to  Estonians 
evenrwhere,  but  especially  to  those  still 
living  in  their  homeland,  which  is  now 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  years  past  we  have  often  heard  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  nations 
criticized  by  Communist  countries  for 
practicing  colonialism.  Soviet  Russia 
overlooks  its  occupation  of  Estonia, 
which  Is  certainly  colonialism  of  the 
most  obvious  sort. 

Not  only  Estonia,  but  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania, as  well,  were  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  talked  about  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  But  we  have  given 
and  are  giving  evidence  of  our  belief 
in  the  principle.  Russia  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so,  but  has  not  acted. 

Hopefully,  the  focus  of  world  atten- 
tion on  Russia's  occupation  of  Estonia 
and  her  small  sister  countries  will  help 
bring  about  the  day  when  these  coun- 
tries can  again  assume  their  rightful 
roles  as  independent  nations. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
SPEECH 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we  pause 
today  to  commemorate  an  anniversarj* 
which  represents  an  important  moment 
in  the  history  of  self-determination  for 
all  peoples.  Fifty  years  ago  today,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1918,  the  Baltic  Republic  of 
Estonia  proclaimed  its  independence  af- 
ter almost  two  centuries  of  Russian  rule. 
Estonia  refused  to  see  its  national 
identity  erased  from  international  mem- 
ory. Seizing  the  opportimity  for  freedom 
offered  by  the  unstable  situation  which 
resulted  from  World  War  I  and  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  the  valiant  Estonians 
declared  their  independence.  For  two 
decades  the  flame  of  freedom  burned 
brightly  in  Estonia.  Under  a  democratic 
republican  government  the  country  flour- 
ished. Economically,  culturally,  and  so- 
cially this  small  Baltic  land  prospered 
and  advanced. 

The  forces  of  aggression  which  have 
been  so  unkind  to  Estonia  unfortunately 
did  not  remain  dormant.  In  1939  the 
flame  of  Estonian  freedom  began  to 
flicker  as  the  Soviet  Union  once  again 
encroached  upon  Estonian  sovereignty 
using  the  Mutual  Resistance  Pact  as  a 
pretext.  A  year  later  the  torch  of  liberty 
was  snuffed  out  and  Estonia  became  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

To  this  day,  the  American  Republic 
has  not  forgotten  the  grand  years  of 
Estonian  independence.  The  tragedy  of 
Estonia  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  principle 
of  national  self-determination  stand  as 


OVERLOOKED   ASPECTS   OF   CRIME 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  County 
Council  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Mr. 
William  GreenhalKh,  recently  gave  a 
speech  about  crime  before  a  unit  of  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh's  remarks  deserve  at- 
tention. They  bring  to  light  a  number  of 
aspects  of  the  crime  problem  in  this  area 
that  are  largely  overlooked. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Greenhalgh 
recommends  that  the  Council  on  Law 
Enforcement  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  reactivated.  Congress  created  this 
Council  in  1953  "to  make  a  continuing 
study  and  appraisal  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District"  and  to  "make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular session  of  Congress." 

As  Mr.  Greenhalgh  points  out,  the 
Council  performed  well,  for  a  time.  It 
served  as  the  mechanism  for  coordinat- 
ing crime  control  and  prevention  activi- 
ties within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  recent  years,  however,  as  Mr.  Green- 
halgh says,  the  Council  has  confined  Its 
activities  to  occasional  comments  on  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Greenlialgh  that  the 
Council  on  Law  Enforcement  should  be 
reactivated  and  that  similar  councils 
should  be  established  in  tlie  major  sub- 
urban jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  for  several  reasons. 
Besides  serving  as  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Coimcil,  he  is  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  codlrector  of  the  legal 
internship  program  of  the  Georgeto-wn 
University  Law  Center.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  before  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  dotibt  that  I  will  surprise  you  when  I 
begin  by  stating  my  belief  that  the  United 
.Stales  is  now  facing  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  Its  existence  since  the  Civil  'War. 
Crime  and  delinquency  have  become  a  na- 
tionwide .sociological  epidemic.  The  cancer's 
history  lias  been  well  documented  by  every 
major  newspaper  and  in  most  leading  peri- 
odicals. Take,  as  an  example,  some  of  the 
story  titles  in  last  Sunday's  Was^iington  Post: 
••$600  Stolen  Prom  Fuel  Firm."  "Alexandrian 
Shot  During  Argument,"  "Chief,  Officer 
Beaten  in  Brawl  Outside  Bar,"  "Police  Seek 
Slaying  Lead." 

On  a  national  basis,  the  rates  for  crime 
and  delinquency  are  growing  over  six  times 
faster  than  the  population  rate.  To  bring 
the  problem  a  bit  closer  to  home,  several 
years  ago  the  F.B.I,  conducted  an  extensive 
survey  of  crime  in  seven  similar  metropolitan 
areas  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  country.  The  Washington,  DC,  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  topped  the  list 
with  an  annual  rate  of  2,073  major  offenses 
I>er  100,000  Inhabitants.  In  the  same  survey, 
the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area  registered 
only  1,101  offenses  per  100,000  Inhabitants; 
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the  Baltimore  area.  1.589  Only  the  urban 
c  >mp!ex  Ahich  Includes  New;irk.  New  Jersey 
Came  close  to  challenging  our  region  for  the 
lead 

Many  conditions  can  be  cited  as  factors 
contributing  to  the  high  crime  rate  of  the 
W'ishingTon  iirea  The  density  and  size  of  our 
population  IS  one  factor  The  population's 
age  composition.  Its  economic  status.  Its 
high  degree  of  mobility  .md  Its  percentage 
of   unemployed   all   exert   upward   Influences 

As  citl/ens  who  live  and  work  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region,  we  are  :ill.  naturally 
concerned  about  our  crime  :ind  delinquency 
dilemma  But  concern  alone  Is  not  an  accept- 
able resp. .nse  from  the  people  in  this  room 
Y  >u.  as  representatives  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  .ind  as  officials  of  the  or- 
ganisations rppr?sented  on  the  Council,  and 
I.  as  a  jx-al  elected  i>(flclal.  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  doing  something  about  this 
problem 

In  short,  we  who  form  the  Crime  Control 
and  Preven'ion  Establishment  r>re  at  a  major 
crossroad  The  challenge  has  been  well  de- 
fined t!-.e  need  for  a  bold.  Imaginative  new 
offensive  against  disorder  and  lawlessness 
cannit  be  questioned,  the  responsibility  for 
tn;s  action  ;s  i^.urs 

In  February  of  1967  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  released  its  report.  "The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society  "  This  report  and 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  task  force  .studies 
that  go  with  the  basic  document  form  the 
most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  this  na- 
tion's crime  and  delinquency  problems  and 
possible  solutions  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced 

In  December  of  1966  the  President's  Com- 
mission „n  Crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia submitted  its  report,  one  of  the  most 
complete,  m-depth  studies  of  crime  ever 
prepared  for  a  single  city 

To  our  collective  credit,  moet  of  us  have 
read  these  reports;  m.tny  of  us  have  made 
aa  effort  to  evaluate  our  individual  areas  of 
responsibility  m  the  light  of  these  reports; 
some  of  us  have  made  .-onsclentlous  efforts 
to  implement  recommendations  contained 
la  these  reports  in  the  agencies  that  we 
direct. 

To  our  collective  discredit,  most  of  us 
have  conducted  our  activities  m  a  vacuum, 
without  regard  for  what  other  segments  of 
the  crime  prevention  and  control  system 
were  doing;  some  of  us  have  participated  in 
the  noble  rhetoric,  but  have  not  '.et  our 
words  affect  the  status  quo  of  our  organi- 
sations. 

Many  different  types  of  agencies  have  a 
role  In  the  process  of  crime  prevention  and 
control.  The  National  Cummlsslon  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
pointed  out  that,  'The  prevention  of  crime 
covers  a  wide  range  of  actlvltiee  eliminating 
social  conditions  closely  aissoctat«d  with 
crime;  Improving  the  ability  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  to  detect,  apprehend,  judge 
and  reintegrate  into  their  communities  those 
who  commit  crimes;  and  reducing  the  situa- 
tions la  which  crimes  are  most  likely  to  be 
committed." 

The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
crime  prevention  and  control  system  depends 
on  the  effecUveneea  of  Its  individual  com- 
ponents— the  police  forces,  the  courts,  the 
correctional  Institutions,  the  poverty  and 
welfare  programs.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Individual  components  deF)ends.  at  least  par- 
tially, on  the  ability  of  that  ;omponent's 
staff  and  directors  to  understand  their  role 
In  the  whole  system. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  communi- 
cation and  coordination  among  the  police, 
the  Judges,  the  prosecutors,  the  public  and 
private  social  agencies,  the  corrections  peo- 
ple  and    most   tmp>ortantly,    between    these 


agenr-ifs  i!id  'he  general  [jubllc  In  each  of 
our  .•■•-i;   .,'i".>T:iii;'-!ital  Jurl';dlctlons. 

In  1953  Congress  created  the  Council  on 
Law  Enforcement  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia The  Council  hud  a  statutory  composition 
of  15  persons  President  of  the  DC  Board 
of  Commissioners  Chief  of  Police.  United 
States  Att<irney  Corporation  Counsel,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  .ireas  of  corrections  and 
parole,  designees  of  the  District  Court.  Court 
of  General  Sessions  ,ind  Juvenile  Court,  other 
public  officials,  and  representatives  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Aseoclatlon.  Wash- 
ington Bar  Association,  ,ind  Washington 
Criminal  Justice  Association.  Congress  in- 
structed the  Council  to  make  a  continuing 
study  imd  appraisal  of  crime  and  law  en- 
lorcement  in  the  District,  "  and  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  .ind  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  Congress." 

For  a  time  the  Council  performed  Its  duties 
well  It  served  as  the  mechanism  for  coordi- 
nating crime  control  and  prevention  activ- 
ities within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Council  has 
confined  its  activities  to  occasional  com- 
ments on  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress 

The  Council  on  Law  Enforcement  should 
be  reactivated.  It  should  be  given  adequate 
staff,  and  It  should  be  recharged  with  the 
resF)onslbllUy  for  coordinating  the  .ictlvUles 
of  the  t'rlme  control  .ind  prevention  system 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Similar  Councils 
should  be  established  in  the  major  suburban 
Jurisdictions. 

I  have  been  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Montgomery  County's  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Commission  which  is  the 
coordinating  mechanism  In  our  .irea.  This 
type  uf  intergroup  exchange  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  any  effective  local  crime  preven- 
tion ,tud  control  effort 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
other  :ispect  of  the  crime  and  delinquency 
situation— the  regional  aspect 

Approximately  15''  of  all  persons  arrested 
by  area  law  enforcement  ofllctrs  for  all  crimi- 
nal acts,  excluding  traffic,  are  nonresidents 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  were 
arrested.  Of  this  15'' .  two-thirds  were  resi- 
dent within  the  Washington  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area,  but  in  a  community 
other  than  the  one  in  which  they  were 
arrested. 

Crinunals  operate  on  an  Interjurisdictional 
basis  because  there  Is  less  of  a  chance  of 
apprehension.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
a  stolen  color  television  set  from  Montgomery 
County  that  is  found  In  a  District  outlet 
store  to  a  Northern  Virginia  thief. 

The  Public  Safety  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  that  I  chair,  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  programs  at  the  re- 
gional le\el  for  dealing  with  this  type  of 
pT'ibiem. 

Again,  as  at  the  local  level,  the  problem 
Is  one  of  communications  and  jf  coordina- 
tion of  efforts,  .^galn,  many  dltferent  types 
of  agencies  have  Interests  .ind  responsibili- 
ties In  the  solution  ot  the  problem 

The  Council  of  Governments  is  a  volun- 
tary association  of  the  15  major  local  govern- 
ments which  collectively  comprise  'he 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  My  Public 
S.ilety  Policy  Committee  is  composed  of  une 
elected  ofBclal  from  each  of  the  14  member 
suburban  governments  in  the  Council  and 
me  of  the  Presldenilally  appointed  Dlitrict 
oi   Cjlumbici  city  councllmen 

Under  the  Policy  Committee's  guidance, 
a  number  of  significant  regional  crime  con- 
trol and  prevention  programs  have  been  Ini- 
tiated 

The  Council  has  formed  a  Regional  Police 
Chiefs'     Committee     which     has,     In     turn. 


formed  standing  ^ubcommlttees  c<jncerned 
with  .-uch  problems  as  interjurisdictional 
communications.  Intelligence  exchange  and 
Investigative    activities 

The  Police  Chiefs'  Committee  has  Initiated 
regional  police  teletype  ind  radio  systems 
'.vhlch  make  possible  the  rapid  exchange  of 
information   among   law   enforcement   unit?. 

Tl.e  Council  of  Governments  Is  now  work- 
;i;g  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment iDC  )  to  develop  an  area-wide  com- 
puterized  police   information   system. 

The  Council  has  >sked  the  U  S.  Congress 
ind  the  Maryl.md  and  Virginia  General  As- 
-emta:ies  to  adopt  enabling  legislation  which 
■Aouid  allow  area  local  j;uvernments  to  enter 
.nto  police  mutual  aid  agreements 

So  far.  the  Council  of  Go\ernments'  crlm" 
prevention  and  control  .ictlvltles  have  beeti 
onflned.  t'rlmarlly,  to  the  law  enforcement 
Held  We  hope  to  soon  rcce:\e  -i  grant  from 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  which  will  allow  u.;.  to  explore 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  developing 
'i-.t'  same  type  of  voluntary  cooperative  ar- 
.-  iiiitements  in  the  criminal  Justice  and  cor- 
rectional areas. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  of  the  Crime 
Control  and  Prevention  Establishment  have 
reached  a  major  crossroad,  have  had  the 
challenge  well  defined  :or  us  and  have  the 
responsibility  for  hndmg  solutions  to  these 
problems, 

I  bei.eve  that  L.ur  local  Institutions — pub- 
:;c  and  private — will  master  these  challenges 
If  I  did  not,  I  would  not  be  here  today. 


I 
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A  BRISK  MARKET  IN  DIRT? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Kansas  City  Times  of  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary' 25,  1968,  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Brisk  Market  in  Dirt?"  The 
editorial  tells  of  a  new  company  which 
will  begin  operating  in  Britain  next 
month.  This  company,  called  Records  Re- 
search Index,  intends  to  accumulate  data 
on  employees  of  companies  subscribing 
to  the  Index;  and  will  include  statements 
of  their  loyalty,  integrity,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  any  past  dismissals.  According 
to  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

The  Index  will  be  especially  interested  In 
any  suspicion  of  dishonesty — however,  cir- 
cumstantial— and  whether  or  not  the  cm- 
jjloyee  ever  was  prosecuted 

The  Kansas  City  Times  editorial  draws 
the  analogy  between  this  new  company 
and  the  proposed  National  Data  Center, 
where  all  the  available  information  on 
every  living  American  could  be  stored  in 
the  memory  bank  of  a  computer  "ready 
to  leap  forth  at  the  touch  of  a  button." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\  Brisk  Market  in  Dirt? 

There's  a  nasty  sound  to  It — this  new  com- 
pany which  will  begin  operating  In  Britain 
next  month.  Its  name.  Records  Research  In- 
dex. Is  an  Innocuous  cover  for  the  service 
the  arm  Intends  to  provide. 

In  effect,  the  Index  wUl  hire  out  as  a  sort 
of  co-op  private  detective  for  subscribing  em- 
ployers, accumulating  data  on  employees  in 
the  member  firms,  including  their  loyalty. 
Integrity  and  the  reasons  for  past  dismissals. 
The  Index  will  be  especially  Interested  In  any 
suspicion  of  dishonesty — however  circum- 
stantial— and  whether  or  not  the  employee 
ever  was  prosecuted. 


Should  an  employee  fired  by  one  Index 
subscriber  turn  up  later  In  the  personnel 
office  uf  another  subscriber,  the  Index  will 
produce  a  dossier  on  the  fellow  for  a  mere 
10  shillings,  or  about  $1.20.  Since  the  ex- 
change presumably  would  be  confidential, 
the  luckless  applicant  would  have  little  op- 
portunity to  prove  wrongful  damage,  or  even 
to  defend  himself  against  questionable  alle- 
gations. Other  basic  questions  are  raised. 
What,  for  example,  are  the  objective  yard- 
sticks of  "loyalty"  and  "Integrity"?  What  la 
to  prevent  a  spiteful  employer,  angered  by  a 
man's  resignation,  from  declaring  that  he 
"suspects"  the  worker  had  been  stealing? 

In  theory,  there  Is  a  neatness  and  efficiency 
about  the  plant.  It  calls  to  mind  that  recur- 
ring proposal  In  this  country  for  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Information  center,  where 
all  the  available  Information  on  every  living 
American  could  be  stored  In  the  memory 
bank  of  a  computer,  ready  to  leap  forth  at 
the  touch  of  a  button.  Handy?  The  bureau- 
crats might  find  It  so.  So  might  anyone  with 
access  to  that  button  and  a  reason  to  manip- 
ulate the  masses. 

There  Is.  beyond  doubt,  a  dehumanizing 
effect  In  the  growing  numbers  and  complex- 
ity of  our  society.  And  unquestionably  this 
would  be  a  better  world  if  man  knew  more 
about  himself  and  about  his  fellows.  But  not 
the  kind  of  things  that  the  Records  Research 
Index  Is  prepared  to  sell. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  might  be 
expected,  I  view  the  progress  agencies 
have  made  in  implementing  the  Fair 
Packaping  and  Labeling  Act  like  a  father 
watching  his  son  take  his  first  step — the 
impatience  is  great  for  the  day  he  will 
be  running  with  the  touchdowTi  pass. 

But,  even  allowing  for  my  personal 
bias,  I  would  sum  up  progress  in  the 
14  months  since  Congress  approved  the 
law  as  good  to  fair. 

Friday  many  of  us  were  happy  to  hear 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
two  industries  thus  far  have  agreed  to 
cut  the  number  of  sizes  in  which  their 
products  are  packaged.  Consumers  can 
look  forward  soon  to  finding  salad  oil 
and  instant  coffee  in  half  the  number  of 
sizes  now  on  supermarket  shelves. 

While  I  expect  this  to  be  of  great  help 
in  price  comparisons,  I  think  the  indus- 
try and  Commerce  have  managed  to 
aeree  on  sizes  which  will  fit  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  consumers.  This 
is  indeed  good  news. 

We  grew  very  familiar  during  the 
hearings  on  truth  in  packaging  with  the 
6-ounce  .iar  of  instant  coffee  which 
shrank  to  5  but  .still  looked  like  6 — and 
.<;old  for  the  same  price.  The  shift  to  2- 
ounce  graduations  should  rid  the  mar- 
ketplace of  that  problem. 

Also  the  Department  of  Commerce  tells 
us  that  about  50  other  industries  are 
considering  new  size  standards  so  con- 
sumers can  hope  that  now  the  pipeline 
has  been  primed  we  can  expect  a  gtish  of 
standards  instead  of  the  trickle  thus  far 
apparent. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
also  has  been  doing  a  good  job  with  the 
law — especially  considering  the  obstacles 
Congress  put  in  its  way.  This  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  agencies  charged 
with  administering  the  law  which  re- 
ceived no  fimds  for  the  work  last  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  cut  the  FDA 


request  and  instructed  the  agency  to  give 
low  priority  to  work  on  packaging  stand- 
ards. 

But  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard — 
and  greatly  to  his  credit — managed  to 
shift  a  handful  of  men  from  other  duties 
and  thus  work  has  been  done. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  food  in- 
dustry, FDA  has  worked  out  the  kinks  for 
labeling  all  food  products  in  conformity 
with  the  law  and  those  labels  should 
be  on  most  items  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  road  does  not  look  so  smooth  for 
labeling  of  drugs  and  cosmetics.  Unfor- 
timately,  I  imderstand  these  industries 
have  filed  many  objections  to  proposed 
labeling  regulations  and  show  less  de- 
sire to  be  cooperative.  If  these  industries 
Insist  on  exploiting  all  legal  avenues  open 
to  them  as  a  means  of  frustrating  regu- 
lations, they  may  well  escape  coverage  of 
the  bill  for  years. 

This  would  be  most  unfortunate. 
Also  the  outlook  is  dim  for  FDA  to 
proceed  to  what  are  really  gut  sections 
of  the  law — establishing  regulations  gov- 
erning slack  fill  of  packages  and  cents- 
off  offers. 

A  request  for  $43,000  to  handle  this 
work  has  been  filed  by  FDA  this  year. 
Without  It,  they  report  they  could  not 
proceed  with  the  next  steps. 

Indeed,  It  would  be  a  great  disservice 
to  the  consumers  we  serve  if  Congress 
denies  FDA  these  funds. 

The  progress  report  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  less  encouraging. 
Progress  has  been  slow — painfully  slow — 
and  while  I  understand  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  I  hope  they  can  soon  be 
overcome. 

As  this  body  knows,  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  contains  a  provision 
preempting  State  laws  which  are  "less 
stringent  than  or  require  information 
different  from"  this  law.  This  preemp- 
tion— especially  for  FTC  actions  which 
do  not  have  the  history  of  food  labeling 
could  hinder  State  enforcement.  The 
preemption  clause  was  not  in  my  original 
proposal  but  it  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Fortunately,  the  FTC  and  its  chair- 
man have  blueprinted  a  program  which 
offers  promise  of  a  solution  to  the  poten- 
tial enforcement  gap. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  FTC  has  initiated  a  pro- 
gram of  active  cooperation  with  State  of- 
ficials in  the  development  of  required 
regulations  and  in  the  establishment  of 
enforcement  procedures  under  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

Proposed  regulations — drafted  in  co- 
operation with  the  States — were  pub- 
lished last  June  with  comments  accepted 
until  September.  Unfortunately,  the 
final  regulations  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  Is  my  understanding  that  State 
oflBcials  will  confer  with  the  FTC  next 
month.  Hopefully,  after  that  meeting  we 
can  get  the  final  regulations  so  this 
agency  can  catch  up. 

There  are  some  other  regulations  I  had 
hoped  for — those  governing  cents-off 
offers.  Although  the  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  gives  regulation  of  these 
offers  on  food  products  to  the  FDA.  con- 
sidering previous  work  by  FTC  under  its 


traditional  authority,  I  had  hoped  we 
would  have  regulations  by  now.  But  they 
have  not  yet  appeared. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President:  truth  In 
packaging  Is  taking  its  first  hesitant 
steps.  Hopefully,  soon  it  will  be  going 
top  speed.  This  has  been  a  long  7  years. 

Congress  can  do  its  part  by  approving 
the  appropriations  needed  for  agency  Im- 
plemenatlon.  Certainly  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers are  hoping  we  will  all  bear  this  In 
mind  at  the  proper  time. 


REMARKABLE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF  DR.  SAM  MUKAIDA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  good 
works  accomplished  in  foreign  lands  by 
American  citizens  often  go  unheralded 
and  unnoticed. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  share  with 
you  an  article  published  by  the  Mainlchl 
Daily  News,  the  leading  Japanese  news- 
paper, telling  of  the  remarkable  ac- 
complishments of  Dr.  Sam  Mukaida. 

Dr.  Mukaida  is  a  former  resident  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii.  He  is  currently 
employed  as  the  chief  of  the  Cultural 
Centers  Branch  of  the  Public  Affairs  De- 
partment of  the  U.S.  Civil  Administra- 
tion of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Mainlchl   Daily   News.    Nov.   26. 

19671 

Dr.  Samuel  Mukaida 

( By  Stuart  Frlffln ) 

There  was  a  time  when  this  modest,  soft- 
spoken  little  man  waj;  nustaken  for  other 
than  •who  und  what  he  was.  und  is.  This  was 
at  a  party  when,  responding  to  those  who 
encouraged  him.  the  small  Hawaiian  donned 
kimono  and.  without  too  much  difficulty, 
stepped  into  another  role,  a  convincing  per- 
sonification of  Japan's  Emperor  Hirohlto, 

Before  that,  und  rifter  that  bit  of  hlstn- 
onics.  he  was  and  is,  just  Sam  Mukaida.  Dr, 
Sam  Mukaida,  the  very  much  beloved,  .'imple 
and  dedicated  f:entlemnn  who  is  Chief  of  the 
Cultural  Centers  Branch  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Department  i.'l'  USCAR.  the  US  Civil  Admin- 
istration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Dr.  Sam.  for  all  his  good  works  and  un- 
bending efforts,  is  known  to  many.  Oklna- 
wans  and  Americans  alike,  as  "Mister  Oki- 
nawa." 

His  has  been  a  life  of  lights  and  shadows. 
of  much  success,  of  bitter  tragedy,  an  uphill 
life,  lived  resolutely,  efifortlessly,  quietly,  and 
with  strength. 

He  ■was  born  In  Kona.  Hawaii,  :ind  at- 
tended the  University  of  Ha'waii  before  Jour- 
neving  on  to  continue  his  education  m  New 
York,  working  his  way  through  Columbia 
University.  Sam  majored  in  curriculum  and 
teaching,  and  specialized  In  audlo-'vlsual  and 
fine  arts  education.  His  Ph,  D.  was  earned 
lit  Columbia. 

He  was  in  Truk,  in  the  Trust  Territories 
with  his  wife.  Marietta,  toward  the  end  of  a 
two-and-a-half-year  stint  there,  when  trag- 
edy struck.  His  ■wife,  mother  rf  the  two  boys. 
Allen  (now  17)  and  Donald  (now  16)  gave 
birth  to  Nathan  (now  13).  She  died  during 
that  last  birth  and  plunged  Sam  and  his 
family  Into  grief.  Twelve  years  ago  he  found 
himself  In  Japan,  for  two  years.  He  was  active 
in  independent  research  on  higher  education 
and  he  was.  also,  as  he  says  frankly,  "on 
the    lookout   for   a   Job."   He   found   one.   in 
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Okinawa.  Doctor  Sam  had  been  actlvs  on 
Truk  as  an  education  specialist  There  he 
had  taught  the  niid-F'aciflc  natives  how  to 
utilize  the  by-producLs  of  copra,  making  co- 
conut uJtulelefi.  spear  flshlng  with  hinged 
barbs,  casting  lead  sinkers  a'ld  furniture 
from  cocon\it  logs  He  was  to  »;lve  fuller  vent 
to  his  unique  artistic  energy  In  his  work 
with  the  Ryukyuans  on  Okinawa  His  flu- 
ency In  Japaneee.  too,  was  to  stand  him  In 
excellent  stead  A  singer  in  his  jwn  youthful 
days,  a  cellist  in  hU  school  orchestra,  Dr 
Sim  quite  naturally  became  Immediately  in- 
terested in  developing  Okinawa's  talents  mu- 
sically, chorally,  orchestrally  He  developed 
the  Okinawa  Children's  Junior  Chorus,  the 
Women  &  Home  Life  Chorus  and  the  Naha 
Philharmonic  Chorus  that  took  fifth  place  in 
a  Japan-wide  contest,  held  in  W.^kayama.  in 
1966 

Sam  developed  the  concept  of  national 
center» — at  Koza.  at  Kadena,  on  Zamaml 
Island,  and  at  Itoman.  this  Just  recently 
completed  The  museum  at  Shurl.  the  gov- 
emiment  of  the  Ryukyua  Museum,  la  a 
cherished  project  Initiated  by  this  big  little 
man.  and  so  was  the  development  of  com- 
munity libraries,  as  he  calls  a  new  concept 
of  library  ak  a  community  center  " 

Sam  MulTalda  also  organized  the  Oklnawan 
W  )men  8  .\dvLs<jry  Committee  to  his  varlou* 
Cultural  Center"!,  and  he  was  first  and  fore- 
moat,  too  in  developing  the  Ryukyuan 
American  Prteridshlp  League,  with  Its  year- 
round  program  of  basketball,  baseball,  track 
and  field  swimming,  and  soccer  introduced 
fl'.e  years  ag'>  and  with  gymnastics  starting 
up  next  year  This  League,  '  explains  the 
little  gentleman  whose  Ph  D  tiie.sls  wts  on 
a  solid  Plan  for  Establishment  of  an  Audio- 
Visual  Production.^  Center  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  Is  now  restricted  to  the  high  school 
level,  but  we  wint  to  broaden  It  to  include 
elementary  and  Junior  high  school  level^s.  .is 
well  " 

The  man  whijse  n.une  translates  Into  Eng- 
lish as.  Over  the  Rice  Paddles."  has  now 
ri'inded  out  10  years  on  Okinawa,  as  he 
explained  'ti  this  latest  of  many  official 
trips  to  Japan  He  Is  the  only  non-Ryukyuan 
In  his  entire  v.^st  prnffram  that  relies  on  a 
total  of  86  Oklnawan  men  and  women — 30"'. 
veterans  of  tri..iiin<  and  orientation  In  the 
L'  S  — for  Its  overwhelming  success 

There  irf  !!'.•'  Cil'  i.'il  Cetiters  .n  r.' f  R'- 
ukyus — at  Naha.  at  Ishlkawa.  at  Nago.  and 
on  the  majiir  offshore  Ryukyuan  Islands. 
Mlyako  and  Yttey.ima  The  man  who  estab- 
lished the  Ryukyuan  International  Art 
League  the  Oklnawan  Symphony  Orchestrt 
the  Okinawa  Library  Association,  says  wh.ir 
he  d,.es  ai  a  Public  Information  Office  witii 
L'SC.AR  ■  I  work  with  the  cuiluril  center; 
with  guiding  and  assistlni;  those  Individuals 
and  org&mzatlons  interested  In  literary  work. 
nvLseuni  work  m'lsio  cviltural  properties. 
arts  and  hand.cr.if  ts.  youth's  and  woman  s 
activities,  and  Rvukyuan-American  com- 
nuinlty  relatl^ins  programs,  with  mtercul- 
tura!  exchange  activities  and,  generally 
:ipeaklng,  with  pl.innm^  directing  and  super- 
vising those  activities  which  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner "  I  try  to  primute.  he  adds— and  surelv 
the  success  of  his  etTurts  can  be  viewed  on  a'l 
sides — '  a  knowledge,  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation among  Americans  stationed  m  the 
Rvukyu  Islands  of  the  Rvukyitan  people, 
their  culture  and  their  way  of  life  I  also  try 
to  promote  the  Ryukyu.in  people's  knowl- 
edge of  and  pride  in  their  own  culture  "  His 
U  a  world  of  libraries,  dim  service  Ubr  ir.es, 
adult  education  programs,  exhibits,  recrea- 
tijnal  an(.l  musical  and  sports  programs. 
Japanese  and  English  language  teaching  pro- 
grams, dram. I  groups,  lectiires.  film  shows, 
boiok  defK«iti,  mobile  Cultural  Center  ac- 
tivities, discussion  groups  and.  above  all. 
hard  concentrated,  effective  work  The  man 
who,  with  his  second  wife,  Yoahl.  from  Oki- 
nawa, hAs  added  two  boys  to  the  family  in 


Prank  (18  month  i  ai.d  Wililar.i  li  months  > 
builds  nls  own  home  in  Okinawa  tod.iv.  in 
t.ne  .Ameku  area  of  Naha 

■  Well  over  3  1  million  people  participated 
In  o'lr  culturiil  affairs  pri~ignims  last  ye.ir  " 
says  Dr.  Sam.  known  far  and  wide  as  "Mister 
Okinawa"  because  of  his  many  articulate  TV 
app>e,ir.an''e  explaining  the  multl-fiioeied 
Ryukyuan  culture,  and  as  they  say.  why 
change  a  winning  game  '  Why  not  stay  and 
see  the  number  rl.se  year  by  year,  especially 
when  n^y  Idea  of  a  mw;tlpurpo.«;e  cultural 
center  is  taking  such  broad  effective  shape  as 
It  Is  ■• 


LEWIS  WOODS  BAILEY  GAVE  DEDI- 
CATED SERVICE  TO  THE  U  S  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I 
know  that  Senators  share  my  sorrow  In 
tl.e  recent  death  of  Mr.  Lewis  Woods 
Bailey 

BUI  Bailey,  as  he  was  known  to  many 
of  us,  served  with  great  distinction  as 
an  employee  of  this  body  for  more  than 
four  decades. 

He  came  here  a.^  a  messenger  on  De- 
cember 7,  1916,  and,  with  a  few  breaks 
In  service,  sert-ed  until  his  retirement 
in  1961.  FYom  December  29,  1929,  until 
1961,  a  period  of  more  tlian  30  years,  he 
served  as  the  executive  clerk  of  the 
Senate 

Bill  Bailey  was  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
public  servant  He  was  careful,  methodi- 
cal, and  meticulous.  He  was  invariably 
the  first  to  arrive  at  his  ufflce  m  the 
morning  and  the  last  to  leave  at  night 
He  retired  from  the  Senate  only  when 
falling  health  precluded  his  continued 
devotion  to  duty  His  service  was  always 
deeply  appreciated  by  Senators 

Many  of  us  have  known  Bill's  wife. 
Frances  Thibedeau.  who  was  a  Capitol 
^'Ulde  lor  many  years.  I  knew  her  when 
I  first  served  m  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  feel  tiiat  many  of  us  m  tins 
Chamber  remember  her  ver>'  affection- 
ately I  extend  to  her  my  sincere  .sym- 
pathy 


THE  NUMISMATIC  NEWS  ENDORSES 
^:OL•NT  RUSHMORE  DOLLAR 
BILL 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  I  recenUy 
mtrcxluced  S  2823,  a  bill  which  would  di- 
rect the  Treasur>'  Department  to  include 
on  the  back  of  the  US  $1  bill  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Mount  Rushniore  Numismatic 
News,  in  its  February  20  edition,  has 
given  strong  endorsement  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

Numismatic  News  is  publisiied  ever\- 
other  ueek  at  lola.  Wis  ,  by  Krau.se 
Publications.  Inc  Chester  Krause  is  the 
publisher  The  publication  refers  to  lola 
as   "the  Coin  Collectors'  Capital.  " 

Numismatic  News  is  a  widely  circu- 
lated and  h.ghly  respected  publication 
amof.^  numifmatists  and  its  editorial 
com.r.t'iit.s  about  Mo'ant  Ru.shmore  are. 
I  believe,  .significant  in  presenting  an  im- 
poit.nt  ani  '  alued  opinion  on  the-  pro- 
posed legislation  from  a  particular  group 
of  our  citizens  who  have  a  great  interest 
in  this  subject 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  mchide  In  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial from  Numismatic  News  and  also 


an  interesting  editorial  from  the  Devils 
Lake,  N  Dak.,  Journal, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  Numismatic  News,  Feb.  20.  1968) 

Carried  on  the  news  piges  in  our  last  issue 
was  the  report  of  t  pair  of  bills  being  intro- 
duced in  Congrees  which  would  command 
the  Treasury  Depirtnient  to  adopt  a  deple- 
tion of  Mount  Rushmore  fis  the  central  device 
on  'he  back  of  our  $1  notes  This  bill  repre- 
sents the  most  worthy  currency  proposal  we 
have  seen  offered  on  the  Hill  In  many  a  moon. 

While  the  primary  function  of  any  cur 
.'ency  18  to  serve  .is  a  media  of  exchange.  11 
also  can  .ind  should  perform  as  an  Image 
projector.  This  Is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  American  currency,  the  most  widely  re- 
spected, circulated  and  accepted  media  of 
this  or  any  other  age  Unfortunately,  our  one 
dollar  bin.  our  most  widely  recognized  and 
used  unit.  Is  performing  a  less  than  complete 
Job  In  this  regard 

Although  the  portrait  of  Washington  on 
the  face  of  the  note  Is  known  to  every  citizen. 
and  to  millions  who  are  not  cltlzenB  and 
know  little  of  our  history,  such  Is  not  the 
cxse  with  the  back.  When  you  turn  the  bill 
over  the  American  Image  goes  flat;  the  Great 
Seal  ind  the  word  "one"  evoke  neither  patri- 
otic impulse  nor  national  pride. 

Is  there  a  valid  reason  why  this  situation 
should  not  be  rectified  Immediately?  We 
think  not.  PIrst  oft.  the  proposal  as  presented 
1  les  not  call  for  the  abandonment  of  any- 
thing, rather  it  calls  for  an  addition  to.  It  is 
not  proposed  that  Mount  Rushmore  replace 
the  present  Great  Seal  devices.  Instead  It  Is 
offered  that  it  be  used  In  conjunction  there- 
with 

So  much  for  the  traditional  consideration. 
What  would  be  'he  value  of  change  to  the 
numismatist ''  Perhaps  the  average  collector 
of  paper  money  could  not  Immediately  .an- 
swer this  question,  as  Instead  of  being  ac- 
customed to  the  beautiful  vignette  presented 
I  in  many  higher  denomination  notes  he  has 
been  restricted  to  one  dollar  bills  From  the 
tlir.e  this  denomination  was  introduced  in 
1862  Its  treatment  has  been  rather  bland, 
with  .1  few  exceptu.ns 

A  change  of  the  substantial  .'Ignltlcance 
propo.'ed  would  undoubtedly  have  a  solid 
and  lasting  effect  .>n  tlie  collecting  of  paper 
money,  and  this  would  be  good  lor  all  hobby- 
ists, not  Just  "rag  pickers."  For  many  years 
the  collecting  of  paper  was  pretty  much 
.struggling  along  on  one  cylinder  "Tixlay  It 
IS  -.teadlly  gaining  momentum  How  is  It 
that  .1  much  greater  following  has  been  de- 
veloped alm(Jst  overnight ■'  While  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  factor* 
whlf  h  have  Influenced  the  situation.  then- 
Is  little  question  that  the  most  Importanr 
were  twu  relatlvelv  .slight  changes  in  our 
currency  The  introduction  of  une  dollar 
notes  irom  each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  and  the  addition  of  the  motto  to 
all  denominutUiru- 

If  one  dollar  hills   can   be   beautified  they 
will  be  more  .ippealini;  to  the  collector,  manT 
converts    thus    will    be   .tdded    to   the   roll    <v 
"rag  pickers,"  and  the  entire  hobby  will  bene  • 
fit    Accordingly.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  col- 
lector  to   write   his   Repre.sentatlve,   Senatoif 
and   the  chairmen  of   tlie  Senate  ,ind  Hous" 
committees  on  Banking  .md  Currency,  urglnr 
them  to  favor  Senator  .Mundt  s  bill  iS    2823  i 
and  a  companion  measure  oitered  bv  Repr  ■ 
sentative  Berry  (H  Con   Res   0071 ,  calling  f  > 
the    depiction   of    Mount    Rushmore   on   to 
back  of  our  Jl  notes. 

IFrom   the  Devils  Lake,    iN.  Dak,)    Journal, 

Feb    In.  19681 

Bolstering  Dollar? 

Sen    Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota  wants 

to  put  a  picture  of  his  State's  prize  tourist 


attraction,  the  Mt.  Rushmore  memorial,  on 
the  back  of  the  U.S.  dollar  bill. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  wrong  In  hav- 
ing the  faces  of  four  presidents  grace  the 
dollar.  It  does  seem  quite  a  comedown,  how- 
ever, for  President's  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 

Determined  worthy  to  have  their  faces 
hewn  in  living  rock.  Is  It  fair  now  to  Imprint 
them  on  something  as  Impermanent  and  un- 
reliable as  the  $1  greenback? 

But  Is  Is  said  the  dollar  needs  more  solid 
backing.  And  nothing  Is  more  solid  than 
the  four  gentlemen  at  Mt  Rushmore.  Mundt 
seems  to  have  a  point. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  UNION  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Victor  Riesel  is  one  of  the  outstEinding 
observers  and  reporters  in  tiie  labor 
field  today.  He  recently  wrote  a  column 
which  puts  the  finger  squarely  on  the 
problem  of  union  violence. 

Mr.  Riesel  himself  Is  a  victim  of  union 
recrimination  tactics,  having  lost  his 
sight  in  an  acid-throwing  incident  some 
years  ago  sparked  by  his  incisive  report- 
ing of  hoodlums  in  the  lalwr  movement. 
Needless  to  say,  he  still  places  himself  in 
jeopardy  every  time  he  points  to  the 
flaws  of  big  labor.  Still,  his  courage  does 
not  flag  and  he  continues  to  "call  'em 
as  he  sees  'em." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rie- 
sel's  column  relating  to  the  present  and 
growing  problem  of  labor  violence  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Record  of  Labor  Violence  in  United  States 

Oldeb  Bt'T  AS  Bloody  as  Race  Riots 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington.  DC. — Sometimes  this  home 

front  Is  as  raw  and  violent  as  far-off  firing 

lines. 

These  are  uncivil  disorders,  deliberately 
planned,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  i>a6- 
slonate  violence  of  our  Inner  cities.  The 
violence  started  long  before  the  urban  ex- 
plosions and  has  continued  long  since  the 
last  urban  burnings. 

It  Is  the  violence,  the  shootings,  the  beat- 
ings of  men  which  occur  with  fantastic  coin- 
cidence during  strikes  and  "labor  disputes" 
on  a  wide  front,  stretching  from  coal  and 
steel  country  Into  the  heart  of  such  megalop- 
olises as  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

So  much  property  has  been  damaged,  bo 
many  men  have  been  beaten  (one  even 
killed),  so  many  homes  have  been  given  the 
Molotov  cocktail  treatment,  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  other  instances  of  strike- time  vio- 
lence are  In  Justice  Department  flies  and  so 
many  national  labor  and  civic  leaders  are 
unaware  of  local  \iolence,  that  It's  most 
certainly  time  to  turn  on  the  spotlight  and 
the  heat. 

The  other  day.  on  returning  from  Pitts- 
burgh, I  crossed  territory  that  appears  never 
to  have  lifted  lltself  out  of  the  roaring,  dyna- 
mite-laden '208. 

Meaning  no  disrespect  to  the  lonely  88- 
year-old  John  Lewis,  the  report  nonetheless 
Is  that  his  rrUners  still  rove  In  packs  of  hun- 
dreds. Their  picketing  and  demonstrating 
still  are  paralleled  by  violence. 

No  one  knows  who  starts  anything.  But  on 
Jan.  30  one  opposition  union  haU  in  Clymer, 
Pa.,  burned  during  the  latest  coal  diggers 
upheaval.  One  opposition  union  official  was 
dragged  from  hla  car,  which  the  assailants 
had  the  forethought  to  tip  over  first. 
There  was  also  some  mysterious  burning  of 


mine  operators'  property.  Not  too  long  ago  In 
the  same  area,  four  opposition  miners  were 
pulled  out  of  their  car  and  mauled. 

Yet,  this  is  1968 — not  1928.  But  thU  era 
of  moon  landings  apfjears  not  to  have  left 
any  civilized  touch  on  many  areas  outside 
the  coal  fields. 

In  New  York  and  California,  for  example, 
there  have  been  17  "Incidents"  Involving  offi- 
cials of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
(RCA).  By  some  weird  coincidence,  RCA  has 
had  difficulty  with  a  division  of  the  Team- 
sters' new  labor  federation. 

No  one  knows  who  did  what.  But  that  does 
not  comfort  the  RCA  supervisor  whose  home 
was  flre-boml>ed  while  he  was  at  work. 

So  overshadowed  by  civil  disorders  Is  vio- 
lence on  this  front  that  It  is  barely  reported 
and  scarcely  noticed  outside  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  It  occurs. 

Those  to  whom  the  record  and  flies  are 
available  can  put  a  finger  on  any  calendar 
or  U.S.  map  and  hit  a  mess  and  mass  of  such 
violence. 

Prom  Aug.  15,  1966,  to  Jan.  7,  1967,  the 
Alabama  Power  C!o.  was  hit  by  at  least  50 
acta  of  sabotage  which  hit  the  company's 
power  transmission  facilities. 

Oil  was  drained  from  transformers.  Chains 
were  dragged  across  power  lines.  Guy  wires 
on  transmission  line  poles  were  cut. 

Gunfire  destroyed  power  equipment.  Power 
line  poles  were  cut  and  burned.  Expensive 
equipment  was  tampered  with  and  destroyed. 
Some  employes'  homes  were  burned.  They 
were  men  who  did  not  strike. 

Or,  between  Nov.  3,  1966,  and  Dec.  4,  1966, 
at  least  26  natural  gas  pipelines  were 
dynamited  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Explosions  destroyed  an  outlet  line  and  valve 
operator. 

Dynamite  sticks,  fuses  and  blasting  caps 
were  found  adjacent  to  gas  lines.  There  were 
gunfire  and  sawing  of  gas  pipe  valve  stems. 

Since  then.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
men  and  machines  were  hammered  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Illinois  Consolidated  Telephone  Co. 
in  Litchfield,  111.,  was  hit  by  100  costly  in- 
cidents. Puses  were  pulled  from  terminal 
boxes.  Steel  wool  and  water  were  thrust  in  to 
kill  the  service. 

Wires  and  cables  were  cut  in  the  Litchfield 
toll  center.  Steel  wool  was  Inserted  between 
the  cut  ends  of  cables.  Elsewhere  switches 
were  heavily  damaged. 

And  Just  a  few  montlas  ago.  steel  haulers 
revolted  throughout  the  Midwest,  There  were 
50  violent  incidents — Including  the  death  of 
a  driver  whose  truck  careened  after  his  wind- 
shield was  hit  by  a  thrown  rock. 

So  it  goes.  Bloody  Incident  after  Incident, 
Fire  bombing  after  fire  bombing.  Bullet  after 
bullet.  But  the  public  doesn't  seem  to  mind. 
Apparently  if  the  other  fellow  is  hit.  It's 
an  Incident.  Should  It  come  close  to  home, 
It's  a  wave  of  violence. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  THREAT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  people  across  the  land  are  asking 
the  question:  '"Who  is  protecting  the 
public's  rights  in  labor  disputes  that  in- 
volve public  safety  and  well-being?" 

It  is  only  right  that  this  question  be 
raised.  Too  long  has  a  handful  of  union 
leaders  h61d  a  stranglehold  on  not  only 
the  public's  pocketbook,  but  their  very 
health  and  safety.  Now  this  rapacious 
attitude  begins  to  Infect  union  members 
themselves  when  some,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  situation  where  their  services 
are  vital  to  the  public  good,  choose  the 
withholding  of  that  service  to  see  how 
much  they  can  extract  from  the  public's 
pocketbook. 


The  garbagemen's  strike  in  New  York 
City  has  an  odor  that  extends  far  t)eyond 
the  streets  of  Gotham.  It  begins  to  grow 
rank  In  the  nostrils  of  people  all  over  the 
Nation. 

Someone  has  said:  "Your  liberty  ends 
where  my  nose  begins." 

Union  leaders,  and  particularly  em- 
ployees in  public  services  and  public- 
regulated  Industries,  must  come  to  realize 
the  burden  for  responsible  action  they 
bear.  They  must  realize  that  the  right  to 
strike  is  bounded  by  the  larger  rights  of 
the  public  not  to  be  damaged. 

I  say  that  they  must  come  to  this 
realization  either  voluntarily  and  take 
such  action  to  discipline  themselves  as 
may  be  appropriate;  otherwise,  they  will 
have  to  come  to  the  realization  through 
the  legislative  process,  whereby  the  pub- 
lic realizes  the  danger  and  Instructs,  or 
elects,  those  who  will  enact  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  strong  prece- 
dent in  the  Nation's  legal  sti-ucture  to 
protect  the  public  from  abuses  heaped 
upon  It  by  private  means.  'While  unions 
may,  at  present,  be  exempt  from  such 
legislation  as,  say,  the  antitrust  laws, 
public  opinion  will  stand  only  so  many 
outrages,  and  then  it  will  react.  Often- 
times this  reaction  Is  slow  in  coming;  but 
I  have  observed  that  for  Its  slowness  it 
seems  to  be  all  the  more  sure. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  three  editorials  bearing  on  this 
problem  vital  to  the  public  interest  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  iMd.)  Sun,  Feb.  12, 
1968] 
Garb.age  Strike 
Nobody  knows  how  the  New  York  garbage 
strike  will  finally  turn  out  but  it  is  already 
clear  that  it  summarizes  In  rococo  terms  cer- 
tain steps  we  have  taken  In  the  last  thirty 
years  to  this  denouement.  We  .started,  re- 
member, with  the  premise  that  u  trade  union 
was  a  legally  accountable  entitv.  Just  like  a 
corporation.  We  started  with  "the  premise 
that  corporations  were  apt  to  tyrannize  and 
that  industrial  democracy  required  an  equal 
employee  voice  in  fixing  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment. Much  of  the  record  since  Is  good, 
but  by  no  means  all. 

Thus  in  New  York  we  have  the  familiar 
union  monopoly  control  of  labor  In  a  basic 
service.  Here  Is  the  union  leader  who  bar- 
gains with  the  employer  and  brings  out  what 
he  thinks  Is  a  satisfactory  contract.  Here  are 
the  union  followers  who  repudiate  the  leader 
and  his  contract.  Here  Is  the  repudiated 
leader  sprinting  to  catch  up  with  his  follow- 
ers in  an  illegal— but  preclusive — strike,  and 
going  back  to  the  employer  for  more. 

Here  is  the  employer  at  the  end  of  his 
means  in  his  own  best  Judgment,  who  says 
he  can't  give  more.  Here  Is  the  higher  public 
executive  who  steps  In  at  this  point  with  a 
certified  "neutral"  mediation  board.  Here  Is 
the  award  by  the  mediators  which  exceeds 
what  the  employer  has  already  Insisted  ts  all 
he  can  o,Ter.  Here  is  the  plan  of  the  higher 
public  executive  to  seize  the  struck  enter- 
prise and  the  return  to  work  of  the  Illegal 
strikers  on  the  terms  they  extorted  from  the 
mediators  by  the  Illegal  strike. 

Up  to  here,  as  we  say,  Americans  have  seen 
each  phase  over  and  over  again,  not  always, 
as  now,  wrapped  up  In  one  lurid  package,  but 
long  since  encysted  into  our  way  of  indus- 
trial   life.    Now,    however,    a   grotesque    new 
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element  Is  icJded  The  employer  here  la  no 
tyrannous  capitalist  grinding  the  face  of  the 
piM>r  It  is  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is 
not  anti-labor  and  might,  indeed,  be  called 
the  m.iin  capital  of  the  political  philosophy 
prevailing  for  three  decades  In  the  Anglo- 
American  world 

If  the  empl'iyer  is  the  city  of  New  Vork. 
then  the  pie.i  jf  democracy  works  against, 
rather  than  In  behalf  of  the  union  The 
Mayor  of  New  York  is  a  popularly  elected 
offltlal  The  funds  at  his  disposal  are  fixed 
by  popularly  elected  offlcUiis  The  budget 
which  disburses  those  funds  Is  collated  by 
elected  officials  and  their  aaents  The  law 
which  the  strikers  breached  was  enacted  by 
a  people's  legislature  at  the  request,  indeed, 
of  the  very  executive  who  now  undercuts  its 
due  prooe.sse-;  to  seize  aot  a  capitalist  but  a 
socl.il  enterprise 

.\fu 'h  of  the  world  Is  watching  the  New 
York  li.^rb.ige  .strike,  but  three  groups  of 
watchers  will  have  special  Interest  The  first 
1»  angry  yount;  men  in  poor  neighborhoods 
all  over  America  who  want  to  see  how  far 
direct  actl'Ju  by  minuscule  minorities  cun 
force  public  officers  away  from  their  pledged 
word  U)  malnt,iin  constitutional  order  The 
second  ;<  le  iders  of  friendly  nations  who 
have  been  persuaded  to  ho:d  American  dol- 
lars bv  Americ.in  assurances  that  we  can 
discipline  the  productive  processes  on  which 
dollar  integrity  rests  The  third  Is  our  ad- 
versaries in  the  cold,  hot  and  middle  wars 
whose  domestu-  discipline  is  among  their 
formidable  strengths  and  who  premise  policy 
on  their  hunch  that  we  .\re  Achilles  and 
that  domestic  indiscipline  Is  our  heel. 

iFrom    the   W.vshington    iDCi    Daily   News. 

Feb    13    1968; 

The  Wheel  Tt-RNs 

Years  ago.  judges  applied  the  Sherman 
antltritst  law  not  only  to  big  business  but 
also  to  unions  The  Noms-LaGuardla  Act. 
which  Scr'.pps-Howard  Newspapers  supported, 
exempted  unioos  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  Wagner  Act  later  strengthened  unions' 
right  to  organize  and  represent  workers. 
Scrlpps-How  i-d  Newspapers  supported  the 
Wagner  A-t  Were  proud  of  that  The  unions 
were  weak  Strengthening  their  bargaining 
pc'wer   was  In   the  public  welf  ire 

But.  the  wheel  long  since  has  gone  full 
circle 

It  is  long  past  time  to  put  on  labor  the 
same  controls  put  on  business  And  for  the 
same  reason 

Public  be  damned  is  a  policy  which  must 
be  controlled,  no  matter  who  utters  It. 

Union  Rights  Versvs  Ptblic  Rights 
I  By  Lawrence  Fertlgl 

In  his  recent  rolvimn  ;n  .V>'!j.<'xee/c  maga- 
zine Pr  f  Henry  C.  Walllch  doe.s  not  think 
the  time  Is  ripe  to  curb  the  right  to  strike.'" 
.Anyway,  he  asserts,  strikes  arent  'hat  seri- 
ous Automation  has  a  strike-breaking  etfect, 
since  many  industries  can  be  run  with  fewer 
employes. 

Walllch'3  nonch.ilance  about  shutting 
down  an  industry  which  trsinsports  740  hil- 
hon  revenue  ton-miles  of  freight.  m<:i6t  of  it 
heavy  stuff  that  cannot  be  transported  any 
other  way,  Is  incomprehensible  Maybe  the 
nation  wouldn't  be  completely  destroyed  by 
such  a  strike   merely  brought  to  its  knees 

Most  people  will  vigorously  disagree  with 
Mr  WalUch  s  conclusion  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  iinkes  and  their  effect  on  the  coun- 
try But  leaving  this  dlscustlon  xslde  for  the 
moment.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  Mr 
Walllch  has  created  .i  straw  man  and  tried  to 
knock  him  down  He  haa  ci^mpletely  evaded 
the  main  issue  involved  in  strikes. 

.A  thousand  or  10.000  men  do  not  strike  as 
individuals  They  strike  under  the  ausplcee 
of   a    lab<ir   union.   The   uaion   haa   been   ac- 


corded monopoly  privilege*  i-nder  the  law 
Under  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  .Act.  court  In- 
junctions in  lalxir  disputes  were  outlawed.  It 
is  practically  impoeslble  to  sue  a  union  for 
damages 

The  Wagner  .Act  gave  certified  labor  unions 
exclusive  power  to  bargain  lor  workers  In  an 
entire  industry:  it  frowned  (.n  ;.il»r  union 
competition  In  elfect.  it  grunted  monopoly 
power  to  unions  Rulings  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts  have 
confirmed  the  crushing  power  of  labor  unions 
over  the  public  and  over  their  own  members 

Now  ail  other  m<'nop<iile6  .ire  subject  to 
government  regulations  The  theory  goes  that 
where  there  is  no  competiuon  the  govern- 
ment must  protect  the  public  interest  Why 
then  Is  it  Illogical  to  subject  labor  unions  to 
some  regulatiLiu  when  the  fi'.nctlonlng  of  the 
economy,  and  at  times  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  i.s  at  stake"" 

Says  Mr  Walllch.  "Labor  rUhtly  or  wrong- 
ly views  it  ( the  strike  i  as  a  pearl  in  Its  claim 
of  hum.in  rlghi.'i  "  What  .ibout  the  human 
rights  of  the  .Amerlcm  public  -Is  that  to 
receive  no  consideration  whatever  in  discus- 
sions of  strikes  '  If  labor  unions  insist  on  the 
ng.ht  of  monopoly  privileges  sh«  uldn't  they 
be  subject  to  restraint  when  the  public  safe- 
ty la  involved? 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  problem 
which  some  believe  to  be  even  more  impor- 
tant than  labor  union  privileges  under  pres- 
ent laws  That  is  the  u.-se  of  forc«>  ,iiid  vio- 
lence to  enforce  a  strike.  It  Is  c(immon  '<nowI- 
edge  that  the  most  powerful  corpor.itlons 
dare  not  continue  prfiductlon  once  .\  strike 
Is  called.  Why''  Beciuse  they  know  bv  experi- 
ence that  those  who  want  to  work  will  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  bv  physical  violence. 

Mass  plcketlni;,  which  Is  permitted  and  en- 
couraged under  the  law.  often  Intimidates 
those  who  want  to  work.  Strikers  often  attack 
and  malm  innocent  workers,  automobiles  are 
overturned  and  sabotatje  is  quite  common. 
All  If  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal 
rights  of  unions.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
anarchy  which  prevails  when  a  comp.nnv  ex- 
ercises its  rlithts  to  produce  tjoods  e'.en  :f 
there  Is  a  strike 

The  right  of  Individuals  to  leave  their  work 
when  not  satisfied  with  their  employment  is 
not  an  issue  Do  workers,  organized  .is  * 
union,  have  the  right  physically  to  prevent 
others  from  working''  To  avert  (jne';  gaze 
from  union  violence  and  complete  disregard 
of  the  law  Is  hardly  a  way  to  honestly  face 
the  Issue 

Does  a  worker  have  .in  inherent  rlicht  to 
his  Job:'  That  is  the  main  question — not  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  walk  off  his  Job  and 
strike.  There  Is  no  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  which  guarantees  the  right  of  any- 
one to  hold  his  Job  under  all  conditions.  It 
is  only  by  extra-leital  means  this  right  Is  en- 
forced by  or^.inlzed  labor  The  hearings  ot 
the  McClellan  Connmlttee  are  eloquent  on 
this  point  The  evidence  Is  .ibundant  that 
•lolence  has  become  a  major  weapon  of  union 
power  What  h.is  this  to  do  with  the  nght 
to  strike'" 

Compulsory  arbitration  is.  indeed,  i  bad 
way  to  run  a  free  enterprise  system  But  It 
murt  be  remembered  th.it  compulsory  arbi- 
tration la  called  into  being  by  the  overween- 
ing power  of  labor  unions  To  avoid  compul- 
s';ry  .irbltrntion  it  Is  iiecefesary  to  curb  the 
monopoly  power  which  has  been  granted  to 
labor  unions. 


PROMOTION  OF  PRIV.ATE  COMME31- 
CIAL  TRADE  WITH  DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  am  con- 
fldent  that  many  of  m.v  constituents 
are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  pri- 


vate commercial  trade  with  developing 
countries. 

Therefore.  I  think  Senators  will  be 
interest<"d  in  a  report  entitled  "Impact 
of  Foreign  Aid  on  U.S.  Exports,"  pub- 
lished in  tlie  January-Februarj'  1968 
Harvard  Business  Review.  Its  statistical 
analyses  reveals  the  beneficial  effect  of 
economic  assistance  on  private  commer- 
cial trade  with  developing  countries. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Hy.son,  Special  Assistant  for  Eco- 
nomics and  Trade  in  the  Office  of  Pri- 
vate Resources,  and  Mr.  Alan  M.  Strout. 
Chief  of  the  Program  Policy  Division  in 
the  Office  of  Program  and  Policy  Coordi- 
nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Impact  of  Foreign  .Aid  on  U  8.  Exports 
(By  Charles  D    Hyson  and  Alan  M.  Strout) 

During  fiscal  1966  the  .Agency  tor  Interna- 
tional Development  i.AID)  spent  ?1  1  bil- 
lion m  the  United  States  procuring  com- 
modities for  shipment  to  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  part  of  the  US.  foreign  .issistaiice 
program.  As  a  result.  U  S  businessmen  are 
keenly  concerned  with  the  question:  "How 
muvf:  impact  dois  dtrect  goi'ermf.ent  pro- 
curement of  V.S  goods  for  export  to  develop- 
ing countries  have  on  U.S.  trade  and.  in 
particular,  on  commercial  exports  by  prtiate 
businessmen?" 

The  question  has  aroused  con.'slderable  de- 
bate. Among  bublnessmen  whose  overseas 
markets  have  expanded  because  of  lorcign 
assistance,  the  aid  program  has  receUed 
very  t>trong  support.  For  example.  Charles 
B.  Baker  .idmlnlstratlve  vice  president  of 
the  US.  Steel  Corporation,  has  pointed  out 
that- 

".  .  .  It  Is  largely  due  to  the  oper.Ttlon  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  that  the  .steel  in- 
dustry has  managed  to  e.scape  the  full  effects 
of  the  forces  .it  work  in  the  world  market 
place  We  estimate  that  .AID  procurement 
In  the  United  States  of  .steel  mill  products 
currently  accounts  for  some  30  percent  yi  the 
value  of  our  steel  exports,  and  for  an  even 
hlt;her  percent  of  the  tonnage  shipped  — 
perhaps  ;i3  much  as  40  percent.  Wlthotit 
•his  .AID  support  It  Is  highly  probable  that 
the  deficit  in  steel  trade  might  ha\.e  been 
1  million  tons  larger. "  ■ 

The  question  of  the  lm[)act  of  foreign  aid 
on  U  3.  exfKjrts  has  become  particularly  Im- 
portant since  1959  because  of  the  dlfflcultlea 
that  the  United  States  has  experienced  In 
maintaining  equilibrium  In  its  balance  of 
payments.  .As  a  result  of  these  difficulties,  a 
m.ijiir  goal  of  tlie  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram In  recent  years  has  been  to  minimize 
negative  effects  of  lUd  on  the  U.S.  balaxice 
of  payments.  To  .ichieve  this  goal,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
maximizing  the  procurement  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  for  all  projects  financed  with 
Its  assistance  and  thus  of  reducing,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  balance-of- payments  cost  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  In  applying  this  key 
instrument  of  AID  tying,  practically  all  new 
dollar  commltmeuts  for  procurement  "off- 
shore'' have  been  limited  to  a  few  selected 
countries  which  have  agreed  to  spend  the 
dollars  on  commoditlea  In  the  United  States. 


>  See  "International  Trade  In  a  One  Market 
World."  an  addrees  delivered  at  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1964. 


By  fiscal  1966  the  full  Impact  of  these  AID- 
tyiiig  policies  t<j  safeguard  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position  became  apparent.  In 
that  year  $9  out  of  every  $10  of  foreign  com- 
modity expenditures  financed  by  AID  went 
to  U.S  suppliers:  tills  contrasted  with  $4  to  $5 
out  of  every  $10  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  tying.  In  general,  the  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  commodity  and  other  expenditures 
now  financed  by  AID  la  tied  to  procurement 
111  the  United  States  (See  the  Appendix  for 
statistical  tables  which  summarize  AID-fl- 
nanced  commodity  procurement  by  Industry, 
b<ith  In  absolute  terms  and  In  relation  to 
total  U.S.  exports.)  For  many  conunodlties 
the  absolute  volume  of  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  financed  by  foreign  assistance 
has  Increased  dramatically  In  the  pxast  few 
years.  In  addition,  for  some  commodities 
AID-financed  exp>orts  cvirrently  form  a  strik- 
ingly high  proportion  of  total  U.S.  exports 
to  the  developing  countries. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  twofold: 

1.  To  summarize  the  results  of  recent  stat- 
istical investigations  into  the  impact  of  U.S. 
foreign  econoTnic  assistance  on  U.S.  exports. 

2.  To  discuss  the  policy  implications  of  the 
close  link  between  U.S.  aid  and  U.S.  trade. 

While  our  focus  here  Is  limited  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  Interaction  of  foreign  aid  and 
trade  in  merchandise  exports  only,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  number  of  other  U.S.  activities 
abroad  also  contribute  to  an  environment 
favorable  to  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exj>ort8. 
Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  various 
project  activities  performed  by  service  con- 
tractors such  as  consulting  engineering  firms, 
management  consultants,  universities  and 
other  educational  Institutions,  and  coopera- 
tive groups  and  Individual  specialists  supply- 
ing technical  or  other  expertise  to  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  results  of  quantitative  analyses  of 
the  impact  of  foreign  aid  on  U.S.  exports, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
Introduction  of  tying  clauses  Into  assistance 
agreements  since  1959.  Then  we  will  sum- 
marize the  evolution  of  AID  policies  affecting 
exports  and  consider  the  policy  Implications 
of  current  federal  measures  to  help  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  position  through  the 
forelgn-ald  program. 

STATISTICAL     ANALYSIS 

An  estimation  of  the  quantitative  Impact 
of  foreign  aid  on  U.S.  exports  requires  (1) 
an  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  aid 
program  In  inducing  economic  development, 
(2)  an  estimate  of  the  additional  demand 
for  imports  typically  generated  by  Income 
growth,  and  (3)  an  evaluation  of  the  share 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Increased  de- 
m-iJid.  Finally,  to  determine  the  net  effect  of 
aid  on  exports.  It  Is  necessary  to  take  account 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  formal  U.S.  AID- 
tylng  policies  introduced  since  1959  have  led 
to  any  decline  lor  failure  to  Increase)  In  Its 
private  commercial  exports.  The  following 
sections  treat  the  extent  of  substitution  of 
foreign  assistance-financed  exports  for  pri- 
vate commercial  exports,  the  typical  effective- 
ness of  aid  In  inducting  economic  growth, 
and  the  resultant  overall  effect  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  this 
article  foreign  assistance  or  aid  (In  contrast 
to  AID)  Includes  that  provided  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

COMMERCIAL    DISPLACEMENT 

An  examination  of  U.S.  market  shares  In 
recent  years  Is  tiseful  both  In  contributing 
to  a  broad  statistical  analysis  and  In  estimat- 
ing the  extent  to  which  Increased  govern- 
ment procurement  for  shipment  abroad  may 
have  substituted  for  private  commercial  ex- 
ports to  developing  countries.  Exhibit  I  [Not 
printed  In  the  Record)  shows  recent  trends 
of  U.S.  exports  to  the  developing  countries, 
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and  Exhibit  //  summarizes  the  data  on  the 
U.S.  share  In  the  total  imports  of  noncom- 
munlst  developing  countries. 

As  can  clearly  be  seen  In  Eihibif  //,  the 
U.S.  market  share  declined  rather  steadily 
between  1948  and  1955  (from  SC^o  to  23<~f., 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  postwar  recovery  of 
competitive  suppliers  in  Europe  and  Japan); 
between  the  low  point  In  1955  and  1965,  the 
U.S.  share  showed  a  net  rise  of  about  three 
percentage  points.  Also  obvious  in  both  ex- 
hibits Is  the  marked  Increase  between  1955 
and  1965  in  the  proportion  of  exports  to  de- 
veloping countries  paid  for  by  foreign  assist- 
ance— from  8'".  In  1955  to  18%  In  1960,  when 
formal  AID-tylng  policies  first  began  to  be 
effective,  to  28%   In  1965. 

What  cannot,  of  course,  be  observed  from 
these  figures  Is  what  the  U.S.  market  share 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  foreign 
aid  financing.  To  shed  some  light  on  this 
question,  a  second  line  has  been  drawn  on 
Exhibit  II  to  show  the  U.S.  share  of  less 
developed  countries'  "commercial"  Import 
market.  In  this  exhibit  the  commercial  mar- 
ket Is  defined  as  total  less  developed  country 
Imports  minus  those  U.S.  Imports  financed 
by  U.S.  aid.  The  commercial  U.S.  share  shown 
equals  U.S.  non-aselstance-flnanced  com- 
modities as  a  portion  of  total  commercial  im- 
ports. 

The  commercial  market  share  of  U.S.  sup- 
pliers fell  sharply  In  1958  and  then  leveled 
off  at  about  20  ■>  after  AID  tying  became  an 
effective  policy  in  1960-1961.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  some  substitution 
of  AID-flnanced  exports  for  U.S.  commercial 
exports.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suggest 
that  the  20%  commercial  share  shown  In 
Exhibit  II  is  the  same  as  that  which  would 
have  been  expected  In  the  absence  of  an 
assistance  program. 

While  some  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  AID  financing  on  U.S.  private  com- 
mercial exports,  they  are  suggestive  rather 
than  conclusive.  A  1966  study  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity by  Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.  Intensively 
examined  country-to-country  and  year-to- 
year  differences  in  U.S.  exports  to  43  develop- 
ing countries  In  the  years  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive establishment  of  AID-tylng  policies 
(1958  to  1960).^ 

When  Lynn's  results  were  applied  by  AID 
to  a  slightly  larger  sample  of  51  assistance- 
receiving  countries,  the  AID  study  Indicated 
that  even  before  formal  tying  began  there 
may  have  t)een  a  small  displacement  of  com- 
mercial U.S.  exports  because  of  foreign 
assistance  financing. 

After  AID  tying  began  in  1959  and  1960, 
this  displacement  apparently  mounted,  and 
In  1961  $1.00  of  AID-flnanced  exports  may 
have  typically  generated  only  $0.48  In  addi- 
tional direct  U.S.  exports  to  the  recipient 
cotuitry.  The  export-Increasing  effect  of  aid 
appears  to  have  risen  each  year  thereafter, 
however,  as  more  extensive  and  effective  AID 
tying  has  reduced  the  scope  for  substituting 
AID-financed — for  commercial — imports.  Ac- 
cording to  AID  calculations  based  on  Lynn's 
statistical  analysis,  the  net  export  Increase 
in  1962  was  on  the  order  of  $0.51  on  the  AID 
commodity  dollar;  In  1963,  it  was  $0.56;  In 
1964.  It  was  $0.78. 

These  calculations  Ignore  additional  ex- 
ports resulting  from  responding  the  foreign 
exchange  income  made  available  when  $1.00 
of  aid  generates  less  than  $1.00  of  additional 
U.S.  exports  to  a  particular  country.  Taking 
these  respendlng  effects  into  account  might 
raise  the  1961  figure  from  $0.48  to  $0.70  or 
$0.80  of  additional  U.S.  experts  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  1964  figure  from  $0.78  to 
perhaps  $0.90. 

The  AID  calculations  are  far  from  con- 


"  Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  "An 
EJmplrlcal  Analysis  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 
Aid  and  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments, 
1954-1963." 


elusive,  but  they  do  Illustrate  the  difficulty 
which  the  agency  has  had  In  ensuring  that 
AID-flnanced  goods  will  be  truly  "additional" 
to  U.S.  normal  commercial  experts — I.e.,  that 
the  provision  of  $100  of  AID-financed  goods 
will  increase  U.S.  exports  throughout  the 
world  by  $100 — and  so  Increase  U.S.  market 
shares  above  what  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  Lynn-based  estimates  suggest  that 
commercial  export  displacement  has  been 
relatively  minor  in  terms  of  the  worldwide 
U.S.  commercial  market  share  and  that  tak- 
ing the  displacement  Into  account  might  raise 
the  1961-1964  commercial  market  share  by 
about  one  percentage  point  from  the  20% 
figure  cited  earlier  and  shown  In  Exhibit  II. 

AID     AND     GROWTH 

A  recent  AID  study  of  33  noncommunlst 
developing  countries  over  the  period  1960- 
1965  gives  a  picture  of  the  average  produc- 
tivity of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  the  Income  generated  in 
countries  receiving  aid.  On  the  average.  $1.00 
of  foreign  exchange  provided  by  the  United 
States  during  these  years,  together  with  the 
Increased  use  of  domestic  resources  made 
possible  by  the  greater  availability  of  Im- 
ported equipment,  Induced  by  the  end  of 
the  period  almost  $1.00  of  additional  an- 
nual gross  domestic  product  in  countries 
receiving  aid.  The  study  estimated  that, 
generally  speaking,  domestic  resources  were 
employed  to  match  foreign  resources  at  an 
average  ratio  as  high  as  3  to  1.  The  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  combined  domestic 
and  foreign  savings  were  applied  In  generat- 
ing Income  was  reflected  In  an  estimated 
capital-output  ratio  averaging  between  3 
and  4 — that  is,  on  the  average.  In  order  to 
produce  $1.00  of  additional  output  (Income) 
each  year,  it  was  necessary  for  the  countries 
receiving  aid  to  Invest  between  $3.00  and 
$4.00  in  new  productive  capacity. 

Thus,  in  general  over  the  period  1960- 
1965,  because  foreign  assistance  permitted 
the  fuller  use  of  domestic  resources  by  re- 
lieving critical  bottlenecks  In  equipment  and 
other  goods,  there  was  a  1  to  1  relationship 
between  the  assistance  dollars  provided  and 
the  additional  dollars  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct In  the  countries  the  United  States  was 
aiding. 

OVERALL     EFFECTTVENESS 

ITie  preceding  statistical  analyses  of  aid 
and  growth,  and  of  recent  U.S.  trade  with 
developing  countries,  lead  to  the  suggestion 
that  approximately  60%  of  the  total  increase 
of  $2,160  million  In  U.S.  commodity  exports 
to  these  countries  over  the  period  1960-1966 
was  directly  or  Indirectly  the  outcome  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance. 

How  did  this  come  about?  The  studies  of 
the  probable  origins  of  the  Increase  in  com- 
modity exports  over  this  period  indicate  that, 
broadly  speaking: 

S3S0  million  was  the  result  of  increases  in 
income  generated  by  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

$900  million  icas  due  to  income  growth  un- 
related to  U.S.  aid. 

$880  million  was  the  outcome  of  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance-tying  policies. 

Of  these,  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  fig- 
ures, $1,260  million,  represents  the  estimated 
amount  by  which  U.S.  exports  were  higher 
In  1965  than  they  would  have  been  in  the 
absence  of  the  U.S.  foreign  economic  aid 
program.  Again,  only  the  direct  effects  and 
Immediate  Indirect  effects  of  aid  on  exports 
to  developing  countries  are  estimated,  and 
no  allowance  Is  made  for  secondary  multiplier 
and  "dollar  respendlng"  effects  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports elsewhere  In  the  world.  Let  us  sum- 
marize the  bases  for  these  estimates. 

Aid-generated  income:  During  the  seven 
years  1959-1965,  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted or  loaned  $14.5  billion  of  net  economic 
assistance  to  non-European  developing  coun- 
tries. This  assistance,  which  Included  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  made  up  28%   of 
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total  U  S  commodity  exporta  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  About  one  half  of  the  foreign 
aflslstance-ftnanced  commodltlee  for  the 
195&-1965  period  were  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  shipped  under  Public  Law  480 
(  "Food  for  Peace")  Some  35 ~  was  provided 
by  AID  and  Its  predecessors,  while  14%  of 
the  total  was  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

If  we  assume  on  the  basis  of  the  33-country 
study  referred  to  earlier  that  »1  00  of  US. 
assistance  induces  a  tl  00  increment  In 
G>rP.  then  the  OffP  of  these  countries  In- 
creased by  about  $14  billion  as  a  result  of 
U3  aid  At  the  1960  Import  ONT  ratio  of 
14,  a  worldwide  ratio  which  has  held  remark- 
ably constant  for  the  developing  countries 
during  the  past  15  years,  this  Increase  In 
ONP  In  turn  gave  rise  to  an  Increase  uf  $2 
billion  In  their  demand  for  Imports  In  the 
absence  of  a  foreign  assistance  program,  the 
C  S  share  of  these  additional  Imports  would 
very  likely  have  been  about  21  ^  ile,  M20 
million  c  1  f  ,  or  »380  million  fob). 

IndeT>€ndent  incorne  In  addition  to  the 
$14  billion  Increase  in  GNP  jwsoriated  with 
US  assistance  the  ^oe»  national  product 
of  developing  countries  increased  bv  about 
$33  billion  .is  ,^  result  of  other  -nuses  >  T?ie 
total  increase  In  G'SV  wis  $47  bl.Uon.  or 
$14  bi'.llori  and  $33  blllLon  '  This  iddltlon&l 
growh  In  Income  may  have  augmented  US. 
expor-3  m  1965  by  a  further  S900  million 
on  the  sajne  .tssiunptlon^  as  those  ci'ed  re- 
garding the  average  Impxjrt  GNP  r.itlo  and 
the  US  market  share  In  the  ab<:e;i -e  'f  for- 
eign .ijslstance 

Additional  cornrnodtty-t-jing  tiro^nf  On 
top  of  the  rise  In  US  exports  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  share  of  ex- 
panding markets  which  the  United  Statea 
would  have  had  In  the  absence  jf  a  foreign 
assistance  program,  commodi'v-tving  poli- 
cies apparently  served  to  Increase  further 
US.  exports.  Since  she  combined  income 
effects  previously  estimated  m.ay  hiive  ac- 
counted for  about  $1,280  million'  $380  mil- 
lion and  $900  million',  the  residual  of  per- 
haps $880  million  Is  probably  attributable  to 
the  additional  effects  of  tying  m  1965.  Al- 
ternatively, If  the  US,  market  share  m  the 
absence  of  a  'oreign  ass;.<tance  program  were 
assumed  to  oe  20"  rather  'han  2'.  '.  the 
Increase  In  exports  attributable  to  com- 
modity tying  xould  be  an  estimated  $940 
minion.  31ml. arly,  given  a  n„-aid  market 
share  of  221.  the  estimated  contribution  of 
tying  would  be  cut  to  $820  million. 

In  sutnmary,  quantitative  Investigation  of 
recent  patteras  oif  change  in  trade  and  In- 
come suggest  strongly  that  the  U  3  prograjn 
of  foreign  econonalc  assistance  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  U.S.  trade  with  developing 
countries,  accounting  'or  ,13  much  as  three 
fifths  of  the  increment  In  US  exports  from 
1960  to  1965 

POLICY     IMPLICATIONS 

Increased  awareness  in  recent  years  of  the 

close  connection  between  the  U  S,  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  volume  of  U  S.  exp)orts 
has  led  to  a  serious  reconsideration  by  the 
federal  government  of  the  proper  place  of 
long-term  U  S.  trade  and  commercial  goals 
among  the  objectives  of  the  economic  aid 
program.  This  reconsideration  has  been  mo- 
tivated by  two  main  concurrent  concerns. 
First,  there  has  been  an  increasing  consensus 
that  ail  government  programs  should  sup- 
port the  national  drive  to  solve  the  current 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem  insofar  as 
Is  consistent  with  their  special  objectives. 
Second,  as  the  phasing  out  of  the  economic 
assistance  program  in  Important  parts  of  the 
world  approaches,  there  h.is  been  Increased 
concern  that  U  S.  private  trade  and  Invest- 
ment continue  on  a  healthy  ba^iis  after  the 
termination  of  the  aid  program. 

GOVIERNMBNT    SCTPORT 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  continuing  and 
systematic  coordination  of  government  poli- 


cies designed  to  promote  and  expmnd  US 
exports.  President  John.'ton  potabllshed  the 
Cabinet  Committee  k'U  Export  Expansion  in 
December  1963  The  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  to  provide  advice  on  "i  1)  means 
for  developing  and  stimulating  more  effec- 
tive export  expansion  programs;  (2)  changes 
m  existing  fjolicles  and  programs  r,f  the  Fed- 
eral Agencies  which  relate  to  improving  ex- 
port promotion  and  expansion,  and  3i  re- 
lated areas  upon  which  the  chairman  may 
request  advice  "  " 

.•\s  p  tr"  )f  .m  eff- ,rt  to  moblll/e  all  govern- 
ment progr:inis  m  support  of  the  national 
drive  to  .solve  the  balance-of-pavments  prob- 
lem, the  conimlttee  recommended  guidelines 
for  the  f  •reiga  .assistance  pr^vram.  These 
stressed  'he  selectli^n  of  r.^pital  projects  and 
the  financing  of  commodl'ies  which  promote 
exF>ort  t'xpansion  In  Implenipntlng  the  rec- 
>mmendatu>ns  of  the  committee.  .MD  modi- 
fled  Its  financing  policies  In  early  1965  by 
including  longer  term  export  promotions  as 
one  imporumt  facfx.r  .n  selecting  capital 
projects  and  commodities  for  .MD  financing 
insofar  .as  this  culd  be  .iccompllshed  m  a 
manner  compatible  with  .AID'S  primary  ob- 
jective ijf  promoting  development  'More  re- 
centlv  a  second  committee  ha.->  .ilso  been  In- 
creaslnglv  concerned  with  the  effect  of  AID 
expe:,Uitures  on  the  U  .S  pavmenti  deficit. 
This  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Balance  of 
Payments  set  up  a  suhcommittee  m  the 
spring  of  1967  tf)  focus  explicitly  on  measur- 
i.ng  -MD's  bal.incp  of  pavn'ient.s  costs  and  the 
effe<":iveness  of  its  pri>granis  to  secure  im- 
pr</ved  ,ild    'addltlonaUty.") 

BISINESS    FOLLOW-fP 

In  Februaj-y  1966  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pHKsi  ^n  Council  est.iblished  an  .\cUon  Com- 
ui.tte"  .n  .\id  Trade  ,i.nd  Investment  in  De- 
veloping Countries  This  committee  has  un- 
derlined the  need  fi  r  U  S  private  business  to 
move  more  vigorously  In  taking  advantage 
of  opp>>jrtuni'ies  for  triade  created  pnmarlly 
by  foreign  ect^nomlc  :is6;st.iince  In  the  words 
of  the  commi-tee,  wSi.it  is  needed  :s  an  "as- 
tute use  of  tlie  facilities  and  leverage  pro- 
vided by  the  aid  pn^gram  and  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  .MD  and  the  business  com- 
muiuty    ...■■• 

In  other  words,  given  the  availability  of 
convertible  foreign  exchange  provided  by 
the  aid  program  and  local  preferences  for 
US  g!X>ds  in  less  developed  coiintrles.  pri- 
vate U  3.  businesses  can  Increiuse  their  share 
of  imports  by  those  countries  through  .1 
strong  effort  to  meet  foreign  competiticjii 
and  to  capture  the  potential  l>eneflts  of  t-x- 
PiUiding  markets 

Thus,  in  general,  changing  ihe  temporary 
•hot  house  •  markets  created  bv  tying  policies 
Into  permanent  ones  will  depend  primarily 
on  an  effective  follow-up  by  US,  business- 
men of  the  opportumtles  Initially  provided 
bv  AID  By  shipping  flrst-cla&s  goods  to  the 
developing  countries  under  the  foreign  asr 
sist-mce  program,  bv  pricing  competitively 
and  following  up  with  sUx-ks  of  spare  parts 
xnd  supplies,  .ind  by  estiibllshing  marketing 
and  service  .irrangements — In  short,  by  ap- 
plying the  siime  vlgorou.s  competitive  prac- 
tices used  m  the  United  States— business- 
men can  look  forward  to  solid  and  growing 
markets  abroad. 

U  S  traders,  however,  probably  wl!l  be 
disappointed  If  they  merely  .sit  btick  and  wait 
for  f  .'llow-on  orders  to  .irrlve.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  .AJD-tlnanced  exports  to  the 
"transitional  ■  counl'les  which  are  approach- 
ing economic  3elf-sL,pport.  To  ensure  main- 
tenance and  improvenent  of  trade  with  these 
countries,  the  US,  j^'lvate  sector  must  be 
vigorous  and  Increaslvgly  competitive. 


'Executive  Order  No.  11132.  dated  Decem- 
ber 12.  1963 

*  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman  to 
membe.'-s  of  the  Action  Committee,  May  23, 
1966 


INDIRKT    SUBSIDIES 

Although  AID  Is  not  Involved  In  direct 
subsidization  of  exports,  U  S  procurement 
policies  do  m  effect  provide  Indirect  sub- 
sidles  to  U  S  exporters.  This  Is  because  some 
of  our  tied  exports  would  simply  not  occur 
if  It  were  not  for  foreign  assistance  financing. 
This  Is  most  easily  seen  In  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  U  S  commodities  that  are  priced  above 
world  levels  but  which  are  nevertheless  ex- 
ported because  AID  funds  are  restricted  for 
purposes  of  their  purchase.  The  cost  of  some 
commodities  we  finance  may  run  consider- 
ably above  world  market  prices 

From  the  viewpoint  of  AID's  development 
objectives,  the  financing  of  higher  cost  non- 
competitive exports  Is  seldom  an  efficient 
use  of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar  Although 
higher  Importer  costs  can  be  compensated  for 
by  higher  levels  of  assistance  or  by  softer 
lending  terms,  financing  noncompetitive  ex- 
ports reduces  the  real  value  of  lusslstance  to 
the  recipient  countries.  Higher  costs  also 
cause  ImiKirter  resentment  and  may  give  U  .S. 
exports  a  black  eve  for  the  future 

The  effect  of  higher  cost,  noncompetitive 
exports  Is  not  always  limited  to  the  period 
m  which  procurement  takes  place:  reduced 
competition  among  suppliers  may  result  In 
the  purchase  of  equipment  with  a  higher  op- 
erating and  maintenance  cost.  .Also,  financ- 
ing noncompetitive  items  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  distort  the  development  plans 
"'  the  recipient  countries,  since  they  tend  to 
tailor  the  aid  requirements  to  the  availabili- 
ties of  assistance  1  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  under  soft  loan  terms,  with  maturi- 
ties up  to  40  years  and  extended  grace  periods 
as  long  as  10  years,  much,  if  Indeed  not  all,  of 
the  higher  cost  procurement  Is  offset  ) 

CONCLUSION 

Since  two  thirds  of  the  world  consist  of 
peoples  In  the  developing  countries,  the 
growing  markets  of  today  and  tomorrow  He 
with  them.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  In- 
creasing world  purchasing  power  becomes  In 
fact  the  problem  of  Increasing  the  living 
standards  of  the  developing  countries. 

Over  the  long  term,  economic  development 
Is  the  basis  for  expanded  commercial  trade. 
.\s  economists  have  been  preaching  since 
the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  economic  growth 
depends  on  a  progressive  widening  of  the 
market,  efficiency,   and  specialization. 

The  evidence  strongly  indicates  that  U.S. 
aid  on  the  whole  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  development  of  our  commercial  trade 
with  the  countries  receiving  aid.  US.  expwrts 
to  these  countries  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  generally  grown. 

The  future  for  U.S.  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  looks  bright.  Businessmen 
who  seek  new  opportunities  through  Imagi- 
native market  research  matched  by  modem, 
competitive  technology  can  be  confident  ot 
their  ability  to  operate  successfully  In  an 
expanding  world  economy.  Moreover,  the  ef- 
forts of  US.  exporters  and  Investors  to  ad- 
vance their  own  competitive  Interests  by 
providing  better  values  in  the  marketplace 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  process  of  Inter- 
national development  on  which  our  own  fu- 
ture depends  so  heavily. 


.Appendix  :  Statistical  Tables 
This  appendix  Is  Included  for  those  readers 
Interested  In  a  statistical  elaboration  of  the 
point  made  earlier  In  this  article  that.  In 
general,  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
commodity  and  other  expenditures  financed 
by  AID  now  is  tied  to  procurement  In  the 
United  States.  The  five  tables  (A  through 
E)  which  follow  summarize  AID-flnanced 
commodity  procurement  by  Industry,  both 
In  absolute  terms  and  In  relation  to  U.S. 
exDorts.  (The  source  for  the  tables  Is  Agency 
foKlntematlonal  Development,  Statistics  and 
Re4ort8  Division.) 
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TABLE  A.-TREND  OF  AID  COMMODITY  EXPENDITURES  BY  SOURCE  OF  PROCUREMENT 
[Dolltr  amounts  In  millions] 
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Fiscal  year 


Total 
commodity 
expendi- 
tures 


Source  of  purchase 


United  States 


Offshore 


Total 


19  developed  countries  Developing  countries 


Value 


Total  AID: 

19M , Jl,002.  1 

1960.    i .   1,040.2 

1961. 1,054,6 

1962.    I - 883.9 

1%3.   , 1,145.9 

1964 , 1,165.2 

1%5 1,287,8 

1966 1,231,6 

1966  by  quarters: 

Ist 298.9 

.1         - 329.5 

id I 301,2 

4th '„ 301.9 


J475.  0 
422.7 
465.7 
586.4 
905.1 
,  008.  b 
,185.8 


1,110.5 

266.8 
298.3 
268.3 
277.1 


Percent 


47 
41 
44 
66 
79 
£7 
92 
90 

92 
90 
89 
92 


Value 


Percent 


Value 


JS27,  1 
617  5 
688,9 
297,  b 
1:40.8 
156,7 
102,0 
121,  1 

32,1 
31.3 

33  0 
24  7 


53 

1422,  3 

b9 

bl3  9 

66 

496  4 

34 

139,  U 

21 

78,(1 

13 

38,7 

8 

22  b 

10 

11  2 

11 

b.  1 

10 

3.0 

11 

2.4 

8 

.7 

Percent 


42 

49 

47 

16 

7 

3 

2 

1 


2 

1 

I 

(') 


Value 


5104  8 
103  6 

92  4 
!  b8,  b 
16?  7 
118   1 

79  b 
109  9 

27.0 
28.3 
30  C 
24  U 


Percent 


il 
10 
9 
18 
14 
10 
6 
9 

9 
9 

10 

8 


'  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


TABLE  B  -TOTAL  US.  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions| 


TABLE  C.-US.  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  TO  DEVELOPING  (FRLE  WORLD)  COUNT RIFS 
IDoliar  amounts  in  millions| 


AID  commodity  expenditures 
Total  in  the  United  States 

merchandise  

exports '  Value  Percent  of 

total  exports 


Calendar  year 


AID  commodity  txpendituies 
Total  in  the  United  Slates 

merchandise ■ ■ 

exports '  Value  Percent  ol 

total  exports 


1%0 

1965  

J$19,800 

26,240 

J436 

1,140 

2.2 
4.3 

1%0. 
1965. 


K,535 

8,775 


5342 

1,140 


5  2 
13.0 


'  Excluding  special  category  commodities.  '  Exports  (excluding  special  category  commodities)  to  Africa,  Near  East,  South  Asia,  Ear  East, 

■  1960  includes  a  partiarestimate  in  order  to  place  special  category  exports  on  the  same  deflni-  Latin  America,  and  Oceania  except  for  the  loliowing  countries:  Cuba,  South  Africa,  Japan,  Australia, 

tional  basis  as  those  lor  1965.  Exports  excluding  special  category  items,  as  the  lattter  were  defined  and  New  Zealand. 

[.'nor  to  changes  in  1965,  were  $18,905,000,000. 


TABLE  D.— CHANGES  IN  U.S.  PROCUREMENT  OF  AID-FINANCED  COMMODITIES 
[Fiscal  years:  dollars  in  millionsi 


Commodity  group 

AID  expenditures  in 
United  States 

United  States  as  a  per- 
cent of  worldwide  AID 
procurement 

Commodity  group 

AID  expenditures 
United  States 

in 

United  States  as  a  per- 
cent of  worldwide  AID 
l-rocuremenl 

1960        1965        1966 

1960 

1955 

1965 

1960 

1965 

966 

1960 

1965        i966 

$423    $1,186    $1,111 

21 
29 

92 
93 

90 
92 

Motor 

Fertil 

Nonfe 

Basic 

Pulp 

Raiiro 

vehicles,  engines,  and  parts 

zer 

$41 

9 
1 
b 
3 
22 

$91 
65 
60 
32 
I' 8 
34 

$92 
87 
67 
29 
26 
30 

52 
17 

11 
10 

21 
64 

99             98 

177         927         964 

89              93 

rrous  metals  and  products 

textiles 

and  paper  (including  newsprint), 
ad  transportation  equipment 

91              93 

64         310         373 

35 
11 
30 

92 

93 
91 

94 
82 
91 

98              96 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products 

14         215          133 

90               M 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

18           91          127 

99               99 

TABLE  E.— U.S.  EXPORTS  AND  PERCENT  AID  FINANCED 
[Calendar  years;  dollar  amounts  in  miliionsj 


I 

Commodity  group 


To  all  areas 


To  less  developed  countries 


1%2 

Exports         AID 

financed 


1965 

Exports         AID 
financed 


Percent  AID  financed 
1962  1955 


1962 


1965 


Exports  AID  Exports  AID 

financed  Inanced 


Percent  AID  financed 
1962  1965 


Total  exports,  excluding  special  category,  I  o.b.'.. $19,548  $663      $26,240 

Total  selected  commodities- 10,620  635        13,399 

Machinery  and  equipment 5,066  248 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products 589  12.^ 

Chemicals 1,533  42 

Motor  vehicles,  engines  and  parts 1,217  39 

Fertilizer. 145  48 

Nonlerrous  metals. 532  31 

Rubber  and  products  .. 338  11 

Petroleum  and  products,  excluding  gas 484  22 

Basic  textiles 541  29 

Railroad  transportation  equipment 175  42 

Other  commodities,  including  adiustments 8,908  28        12,841 


$1,140 
990 


3.4 

6.0 


4  3 
7.4 


$7,304 
4,765 


$663 
635 


$8,775 
^,744 


$1,  .4j 

990 


9.  1 
13  3 


13.0 
20,9 


6.302 
689 
2.037 
1,972 
230 
625 
344 
483 
671 
146 


333 
168 

112 
91 
70 
72 
33 
36 
31 
43 


4  9 

20,9 

2.7 

3.2 

33.1 

b.8 

3.3 

i  5 

b.  4 

24.0 


5.3 

24.4 

5.5 

4.6 
30  4 
11. b 

9.6 

7      C 

b^4 
29.5 


.294 
333 
593 

650 
74 
132 
135 
192 
226 
141 


248 
123 
42 
39 
48 
31 
11 
22 
29 
42 


.198 
331 
630 
732 
126 
141 
120 
138 
.92 
86 


333 
168 
112 

91 

70 
72 
33 
36 
31 
43 


10.  g 

36.9 

7.1 

6.0 

64  9 

23.5 

F,  L 

n.5 

12.8 
29.8 


150 


0.3 


1.2 


2.539 


28 


4,031 


150 


1.1 


15  2 

50  8 
i7,8 
12  4 
55  6 

51  1 
27.5 
19  1 
16,  1 
50.0 

~3.  7 


I  The  special  category  list  was  redefined  beginning  with  1965.  When  1962  data  become  available 

or  the  items  declassified  in  1965.  it  is  estimated  that  exports  excluding  special  category  may 

>  ncrease  by  about  $1,000,000,000  tor  1962.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  probable  distribution 

ot  this  additional  $1,000,000,000  by  commodity  group,  or  the  effect  on  exports  to  less-developed 

countries. 


2  Commodity  groupings,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  were  adjusted  It  order  to  achieve 
comparability  with  AID  commodity  groupings. 
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DEAN  RUSK'S  "SIBERIA' 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
his  country  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years  of  dedicated  service  m  the  U.S. 
Senate.  His  efforts  to  protect  the  value  of 
our  dollar  by  resolutely  insisting  upon  a 
fiscally  responsible  course  for  our  Fed- 
eral Government  are  only  part  of  the 
Important  contribution  he  has  made. 

Recently  he  struck  a  t-elUng  blow  for 
all  dedicated,  honest  Government  em- 
ployees who  constitute  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  public  servants  when  he 
called  attention  to  the  undeserved  hu- 
miliating treatment  accorded  two  State 
Department  career  men 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  February  19.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

pB.\N    RUSK3     'SlSCJlIA" 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  an  active  hand  in  this  particular  bit  of 
shoddy  business  StUl.  Mr.  Rusk  is  head  of 
his  department,  and  he  cannot  be  absolved 
of  all  responsibility. 

We  are  talking  about  the  case  of  two 
men— Harry  M  Hlte  and  Edwin  A  Burk- 
hardt — who  were  e.xUed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment after  testlfyir.g  truthfully  -  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  in  the  Otto  Otepka 
case  It  is  not  our  purpose  at  'his  time  to 
ar^ue  the  merits  of  the  Otepka  case.  We 
think  he  ijot  a  raw  deal,  but  his  c.ise  Is  still 
going  through  the  .ippeal  process. 

Not  so  with  Messrs  Hlte  and  Burkhardt. 
whose  respective  yearlv  salaries.  Incldentallv. 
are  $15,304  and  J12.i)89— all  coming  out  of 
the  pockets  of  those  of  us  who  pay  federal 
taxes 

In  1965.  after  t^stlfylne;  under  oath  In  the 
Otepka  ease,  and  no  one  disputes  their 
veracity,  they  wore  sent  bv  .^ome  -State  De- 
partment moviT  and  .shaker  to  the  depart- 
ment's version  of  Siberia  They  were  left 
there  with  notnlng  to  do  except  to  twiddle 
their  thumbs  Presumably  *he  hope  was 
that  'his  would  force  thern  *o  resi>;n 

They  did  not  resun.  however  and  Dela- 
ware's Republican  .Senator  John  J  Williams, 
who  was  the  driving  force  behind  "he  .Sen- 
ate's action  :n  the  Bcbbv  Baker  vase,  finally 
moved  In 

Senator  Williams  threatened  to  Insist  upon 
the  removal  from  ofBce  of  the  superior  of  the 
exiled  men  unless  they  were  i<iven  useful 
Assii<nments  Not  surprlsinglv.  .something 
happened  at  State,  and  the  Hlte-Burkhardt 
team  now  is  at  work   jn  new  Jobs 

This  would  not  have  happened  except  for 
the  intervention  of  .Senator  Williams.  And 
while  we  realize  that  Dean  Rusk  has  other 
and  more  important  mat'ers  on  hl.s  hands, 
we  think  he  should  assign  one  of  his  aides 
to  find  out  who  makes  the  assignments  to 
"Siberia"  in  his  department.  >tnd  that  he 
should  then  take  the  action  which  the  de- 
velopments in  this  outrageous  case  so  plainly 
indicate 


THE   ATTORNEY    GENERAL   3PE.\KS 
FOR  THE  POLICE\L\N 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
policeman  "is  the  most  imponant  man 
:n  the  United  States  today  " 

He  was  so  described  yesterday  bv  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark 

The  Attorney  General,  calling  for  new 
and  massive  support  for  police,  right- 
fully observed: 


It  Is  both  Ironic  and  tragic  that  we  have 
given  so  little  to  the  support  of  those  on 
whom  so  much  depends 

Tlie  addre.ss.  before  the  Women's 
Forum  on  National  Security  in  Washing- 
ton, was  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
look  at  the  crucial  role  of  the  policeman 
today  and  his  need  for  community  sup- 
port. 

Attorney  General  Clark's  remarks  re- 
flect his  great  senslthity  to  the  problems 
our  country  and  our  law  enforcement 
officers  face  and  his  extraordinary  com- 
mitment to  firm,  effective,  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  law  throughout  our 
country.  His  remarks  merit  study  by  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  dt  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 

TO  THB  WOMBN'S  PORfM  (IN  NATIONAL  SECTT- 

RTTY.  Washington.  DC  .  ProRCARY  20.  1968 

"We  suffer  most  of  the  crime,  vice,  disease. 
Ignorance,  poverty,  hopelessness  .ind  misery 
of  the  whole  city.  Every  udvnntage  and  op- 
portunity, like  all  leadership  and  power,  is 
absentee.  Our  landlords  don't  live  here  Store 
managers  and  clerks  and  others  who  work 
here  drive  back  and  forth  from  their  homes. 
Even  politicians  and  preachers  are  absentee. 
They  don't  live  In  our  part  of  town  When 
the  sun  goes  down,  there  ain't  nobody  here 
but  us  .ind  the  police  " 

This  was  the  voice  from  Watts  in  1965  This 
is  why  the  policeman  is  the  most  important 
man  In  the  United  States  today.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause he  caused,  or  is  responsible  for  the 
conditions  that  exist,  taut  because,  like  the 
mountain,  he  is  there  Performance  of  the 
police  during  this  and  the  next  several  years 
will  vitally  oJfect  the  course  of  this  nation, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  for  decades  to  .ome. 

To  the  policeman  falls  the  duty  if  main- 
taining .social  order  under  law  in  isolated 
eiulronments  of  fear  and  haired  He  must 
work  dally  in  the  midst  of  ferment,  fre- 
quently the  only  symbol  of  .i  law  thought 
foreign 

The  pc>tir.  the  young,  the  minorities  are 
alienated  :n  this  house  of  ours  .md  none  mor« 
than  the  poor,  young  Negro. 

In  a  nation  where  only  3  5  [)ercent  are  un- 
employed— ;V2  percent  among  whites  and  68 
percent  .imong  Negroes — une-fourth  of  fhe 
Negro  boys  and  one-third  of  the  Negro  girls 
cannot  find  jobs  and.  for  many  who  do,  there 
Is  low  pay  and  little  chance  to  advance 

The  poor,  young  Negro  Ilvee  In  physical 
segregation  and  psvchological  loneliness 
He  Is  cut  off  from  his  chance  Pulflllment. 
the  flower  of  freedom.  Is  denied  him  \  small 
disadvantaged  and  segregated  minority  in  a 
mighty  and  prosperous  nation,  he  Is  frus- 
trated  and   .mgry 

Riots  are  as  old  .xs  mankind  TTiey  are  the 
.intithesls  of  humanenesis,  intelligence,  faith 
.ind  rliarity  which  .ire  the  hope  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  fear  them  more  than  most  because  our 
lives  have  been  more  comfortable  and  secure 
than  most  Our  fear  exaggerates  what  we 
have  experienced   and  can   anticipate 

Our  very  constitution  was  written  In  the 
shadow  of  not  and  rebellion  Perhaps  ten 
times  more  people  were  killed  In  four  days 
of  draft  .md  racial  rioting  In  New  'V'nrk  City 
In  July.  1863  than  In  the  four  years  1964 
through  1967 — and  that  at  rhe  height  r>f  the 
Civil  War  only  .i  week  after  Gettysburg  The 
1930's.  40's  and   50's   .ill  witnessed  rioting 

Nor   are    we   alone    today    among    nations 
China  and  Japan.  Indonesia.  Spain  and  I'aly, 
the  continents   of   Africa,   .^sla.   Europe   and 
Ncirth  and  .S<juth  .■\nserica  are  all  experienc- 
ing rioting. 


The  causes  are  many,  but  foremost  among 
them  Is  change.  Change  Is  the  fundamental 
fact  of  our  time.  Chief  among  the  dynamics 
of  this  change  Is  vast  population  Increase, 
more  than  2'^  fold  in  our  country  this  cen- 
tury with  more  people  to  be  added  In  the 
last  one-third  than  In  the  first  two-thirds. 
Urbanization:  a  people  largely  rural  In  1900 
Is  now  80  percent  resident  in  urban  centers 
of  50,000  or  more. 

Scientific  advance  doubles  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  world  each  decade.  'Who 
among  the  76  million  Americans  In  1900 
dreamed  of  television,  much  less  the  70  mil- 
lion seta  we  now  have;  or  80  million  automo- 
biles? Not  even  Wilbur  and  OrvlUe  Wright 
conjured  a  supersonic  .ilr  transport  which  ;s 
nearly  upon  us. 

No  one  has  experienced  greater  change 
than  the  Negro.  More  rural  in  1900  than  our 
people  as  a  whole,  he  is  more  urban  today, 
.^mong  the  most  mobile  people  who  ever 
lived,  he  Is  the  most  migrant  and  anony- 
mous. Eric  Hoffer  has  said.  ".  .  .  When  a 
population  undergoing  drastic  change  la 
without  abundant  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual action  and  self-advancement,  it  de- 
velops a  hunger  for  faith,  pride  and  unity 
.  .  We  are  told  that  revolutions  are  set 
In  motion  to  realize  radical  changes.  Ac- 
tually It  Is  drastic  ch.-inge  which  sets  the 
stage  for  revolution  .  .     ' 

The  tensions  and  frustrations  arising  from 
change  most  affect  the  poor.  A  French  cleric. 
Lamennals.  who  lived  through  Napoleon's 
time  and  the  revolution  of  1848.  observed 
that  every  stable  government  In  history  has 
depended  on  the  resignation  of  the  poor  to 
being  poor.  When  in  history  has  there  been 
•urbulence  within  a  nation  that  the  poor 
were  not  In  turmoil?  The  poor  have  been 
the  great  majority  throughout  history.  To- 
day. Anally,  the  poor  .are  a  small  minority  In 
our  country.  It  may  be  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  the  poor  to  be  resigned  both  be- 
cause they  are  a  minority,  and  because  they 
know  of  their  poverty  ;is  have  none  before. 
Television  and  magazines  portray  the  af- 
fluence which  surrounds  them  in  the  very 
mld-st  of  the  poverty  and  misery  In  which 
they  live. 

But  for  all  the  change  we  have  exper- 
ienced and  the  frustrations  .ind  anger  gen- 
erated, the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
people  In  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
parts  of  every  city,  of  all  ages  and  races  and 
religions,  believe  In  'hese  United  States,  be- 
lieve In  order  under  law.  know  our  purposes 
:\te  Just  and  have  faith  that  we  wUl  attain 
equal  Justice. 

Riots  can  be  prevented  If  we  are  *o  real- 
ize the  American  dream,  riots  must  be  pre- 
vented. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  riots. 
We  are  eliminating  Injustice  as  few  people 
have  ever  done  within  the  framework  of  so- 
cial order  under  law  Legal  rights  are  largely, 
thou^'h  not  entlrelv,  .■^ecure  Open  iiouslng. 
fair  emplovment  protection  against  'he  \\o- 
latlon  of  individual  rights,  indiscriminate 
jury  selection— these  are  the  chief  remain- 
ing areas  of  Imperfection  in  the  law 

Now  we  must  create  the  opportunity  to 
exercise,  to  fulfill,  those  rights  An  Immense 
.mU  growing  economic  effort  is  underway  to 
rebuild  I'ltles.  to  educate  all  our  people,  to 
give  every  .American  the  ohance  to  live  where 
he  '.vants.  to  do  whatever  his  abilities  and 
energies  make  possible  for  him  We  are  only 
beginning  m  these  last  several  vears.  but  •we 
can  clearly  succeed  We  can  succeed.  If  we 
have  time,  and  In  terms  of  history  a  very 
little  time 

Wht'her  we  have  the  time  needed  will  de- 
pend more  on  the  policeman  than  on  anvone 
else  This  Is  why  he  Is  the  most  Important 
.\merlcan  m  1968  He  works  In  a  hlf^hlv  flam- 
.•nable  environment  \  spark  ran  cause  an 
explosion  He  must  maintain  order  without 
provocation  which  will  cause  combustion 

rhe  need  is  for  balance;  firmness  without 
fear;   a  careful  control  with  minimum  frlc- 
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tlon.   He    must    be   fair    He   cannot   be   re- 
pressive. 

If  he  overacts  he  can  cause  a  riot.  If  he 
underacts,  he  can  permit  a  riot. 

He  Is  a  man  on  a  tightrope.  Powerful  forces 
from  both  sides  would  push  him  ofT.  Some 
would  taunt  him  to  overact,  to  be  excessive. 
Others  would  urge  him  to  underact— to  wait 
too  long.  Either  can  bring  disaster.  Some 
would  purposely  anger  hUn,  provoke  him; 
seeking  violence.  He  must  be  a  professional, 
a  firm  and  fair  enforcer:  a  man  In  the  middle 
who  win  not  yield  to  pressure. 

As  never  before,  he  needs  full  community 
support  Just  as  never  before  the  community 
needs  him.  Police-community  relations  Is  the 
most  Important  law  enforcement  problem  of 
today  and  the  years  ahead. 

Every  officer  must  be  a  conmiunlty  rela- 
tions expert.  He  must  serve  the  public  and 
the  public  must  respect,  support  and  com- 
pensate him  for  the  vital  role  he  plays. 

Open  communications  with  the  entire  com- 
munity must  be  developed.  He  must  reach 
the  unreachables.  He  must  know  the  man 
whose  name  nobody  knows.  He  must  make 
another  country,  our  country.  In  the  final 
analysis  police-community  relations  meas- 
ures the  difference  between  an  authoritarian 
government  executing  its  will  by  force  and 
fear  and  a  free  society  protecting  the  lives, 
the  property  and  the  liberty  of  its  citizens 
through  public  service. 

Police-community  relations  Is  a  two-way 
street.  The  community  must  work  for  it  as 
hard  as  the  police.  It  Is  both  Ironic  and  tragic 
that  we  have  given  so  little  to  the  support 
of  those  on  whom  so  much  depends.  Under- 
paid, undertralned,  and  overworked,  they 
are  called  on  to  perform  hard,  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  work,  all  too  frequently  midst 
suspicion  and  hostility. 

It  la  Imperative  that  we  strive  now  to  pro- 
fessionalize all  our  local  police.  Substantial 
salary  Increases  are  essential;  higher  stand- 
ards and  vigorous  and  continuing  training  a 
must.  Our  best  research  and  development 
must  be  applied  to  police  needs.  Most  of  all 
we  must  Integrate  the  policeman  Into  our 
total  community  life  and  give  him  that  re- 
spect and  status  deserved  by  him  on  whom 
both  liberty  and  safety  chiefly  depend. 

If  the  policeman  succeeds  In  his  assign- 
ment, we  shall  have  a  chance  In  ours. 

For  us  the  essential  things  are  to  create 
ways  for  the  exchange  of  views  that  are  still 
possible  to  prevent  disorder.  Qovemmenta 
and  people  must  keep  repression  from  further 
dividing  lis.  Our  law,  our  purpose  as  a  people, 
must  have  a  clear  and  generous  meaning  of 
equality  for  all.  We  must  strive  to  fulflU  the 
obligations  of  a  great  nation;  to  achieve  the 
needed  reforms;  to  bind  the  nation's  wounds. 
Strong  Negro  leadership  must  help  relieve 
despair  and  anger  which  leads  to  violence, 
riots  and  death;  to  disorders  we  know  can 
be  prevented.  For  these  divide  the  nation 
more  than  all  else.  Suicidal  for  the  small  Ne- 
gro minority,  they  can  destroy  the  American 
dream.  A  few  precious  years  to  buUd  and  this 
nation  finally  united,  perhaps  truly  Indivis- 
ible, will  offer  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  when  this  Is  over,  as 
it  will  be  someday,  whatever  the  terror  of  the 
storm  through  which  we  pass,  as  Camus  ob- 
served of  Algeria  a  dozen  years  ago.  "We 
shall  stlU  have  to  go  on  Uvlng  together  for- 
e\er  on  the  same  soil."  Nothing  else  la 
possible. 


PROPOSED    TRAVEL   TAX 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
garding the  administration's  efiforts  to 
discourage  Americans  from  traveling 
aboard  by  proposing  a  tax  on  spending. 

The  American  public  appears  to  be 
very  much  in  opposition  to  this  proposal 


as  a  means  to  reduce  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  They  would  far  prefer  al- 
ternatives such  as  encouraging  more  for- 
eign visitors  to  come  to  the  United  States 
or  perhaps  withdrawing  a  major  propor- 
tion of  our  contingent  of  military  forces 
stationed  in  Western  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  coun- 
tries are  now  capable  of  shouldering  more 
of  the  NATO  defense  burden. 

The  Belleville  Telescope,  Belleville, 
Kans.,  has  recently  published  two  edi- 
torials on  this  subject  which  are  most 
relevant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope, 

Jan.  25.  1968) 

Ban  on  Travel 

President  Johnson's  proposed  restriction  on 

European  travel  Is  meeting  the  resistance  it 

should  from  the  American  public  and  other 

countries. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  balance  U  S 
funds  VTlth  countries  In  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere It  would  be  well  to  first  start  by 
cleamng  up  Its  own  seemingly  unnecessary 
expenses  overseas,  such  as  our  maintaining 
large  military  forces  located  In  manv  foreign 
countries.  " 

The  President's  travel  ban  la  a  "step  back- 
ward" In  world  progress.  To  gain  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  Is  to  gain  familiarity  The 
travel  ban  only  causes  Ill-feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  countries  where  travel  is  restricted 
and  It  can  be  expected  that  they  will  retali- 
ate. If  a  "fine"  la  placed  on  U.S.  travelers,  bv 
assessing  visitors  from  their  country  to 
America  a  similar  fee. 

We  have  been  saying  for  years  that  America 
has  been  pricing  itself  out  of  world  domi- 
nance by  the  constant  Inflation  brought 
about  by  wage  raise  demands.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  doctrine  of  "no  travel  abroad" 
■will  even  reduce  American  sales  in  foreign 
coimtrtes. 

U.S.  travel  agencies  are  reporting  "more 
^an  usual"  requests  for  travel  since  the 
President's  ban.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  does  not  like  to  be  told  what  to 
do. 

I rrom  the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope, 
Feb.  8, 1968] 
Taxing  Travei, 
President  Johnson  now  has  proposed  an 
expenditure  tax  to  limit  to  seven  dollars  a 
day  the  amount  an  American  could  spend 
traveling  outside  this  hemisphere.  The  pro- 
posal Is  Intended  to  curb  travel.  Again  It 
appears  our  President  has  spoken  without  too 
serious  aforethought.  The  right  to  travel  Is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  free  men.  Such  a 
proposal  affects  world  commerce,  world  In- 
dustry, world  travel  and  world  understand- 
ing. What  has  happened  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's "one  world"?  Certainly  a  tax  on 
Americans  that  wish  to  visit  other  countries 
would  only  bring  about  a  tax  by  other  coun- 
tries on  peoples  that  would  visit  America. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  world  travei 
was  more  needed,  for  better  understanding 
between  peoples.  We  fervently  hope  that 
Congress  smashes  this  proposal  along  with 
other  proposals  that  restrict  personal  rights. 


VOLUNTARY  MEDICAL   INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  medicare  program  shaped 
by  the  89th  Congress  was  a  big  step 
toward  easing  the  health  problems  of 


elderly  Americans.  But,  the  recently  an- 
nounced 33  Va  percent  Increase  in  the 
monthly  fee  18  million  Americans  pay 
for  voluntary  medical  insurance  under 
the  program  puts  an  extra  burden  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  It.  A  recent 
API^-CIO  News  editorial,  and  a  con- 
sumer advisory  column  by  Sidney 
Margolis  in  the  same  issue,  pinpoint 
fast-rising  doctors'  fees  as  the  major 
factor  in  the  medicare  premium  hike. 
This,  perhaps,  should  be  a  signal  that 
steps  are  needed  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  elderly  Americans  to  comprehensive 
health  care  within  their  means.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
and  Mr.  Margolis"  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  E>octor-Bill  Gouge 
Nearly  18-mlUion  Americans  wUl  have 
their  medical  insurance  costs  increased  by 
331/3  percent  on  April  1.  1968,  to  take  care  ot 
the  unconscionable  and  unprecedented  In- 
"t";!®  IJi  doctors'  fees  over  the  past  two  yeaiB. 
The  hike  to  $4  per  month  for  the  voluntary 
medical  insurance  program  under  medicare 
means  that  those  over  65  with  limited  In- 
cornes  win  have  an  annual  out-of-pocket 
cost  of  nearly  $loo  a  year  before  theTget 
any  reimbursement  on   their  medical   bills 

hZ  »  f!,"^i^  '^'■^^^  ^^'=''°'"  ^o'"  ^he  increas^ 
nes  at  the  doorstep  of  the  medical  profesalon 
The  rapidly  rising  cost  of  medical  care  hai 
u  ?v.  T'^^K^  Pi:bllclzed.  Not  so  widely  known 
13  that  physicians'  fees  went  up  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  overall  Consumer 
^fLl^^'-  ^""3  '^^  ^'"^S^  ^^'^y  earnings 

The    higher    feee    are    helping    augment 

^^X^"^'  ^°«'^^'»'  currently^ve^S 
$35  OOO  to  $40,000  a  year,  and  moving  u^wart 
as  they  add  to  their  Income  full  fees  from 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients  who  pre- 
viously were  treated  at  reduced  rates 

n.«^,T  ^l  %  ^^^*  ^'"'^  obvious  need  for  some 
control  of  fee  schedules.  The  APL-Cio  ha« 
proposed  that  physicians  abide  by  the  "rea- 
llT^Lf^"^  customary  fee"  requirement  of 
the  medicare  program;  that  doctors'  fees  be 

Price  index;  that  any  major  changes  in  tS^ 
fee  schedule  should  be  reviewed  by  an  advl! 

we'n^'^tr^  consumer  representation  a. 
well  as  by  the  secretary  of  HEW 

aJ!^^.**''"  ^^^  method,  the  right  of  elderly 

^hfn  t"^.'"    <^°^P^^^^i^e    health    care 

71      t^ll^  "^^"^  °^^*  ^  protected  and 

f^   fet    o^  "^"^'^  ^"^  ''''''°  Pbysld^ 

S"Thil^ophy."'^''-^'"-*"''-^=°-^"- 

How  TO  But:  Rise  in  Paht  B  Medicare  Cost 
Laid  to  Fee-Jumping  Doctors 
(By  Sidney  Margollus) 
The  doctors  who  raised  fees  with  the  ad- 
vent of  medicare  have  got  In  their  licks   As 
a  result  of  the  hikes,  the  cost  of  Part  B  of 
medicare  is  being  raised  to  $4  a  month  from 
the  present  $3. 
Part  B  is  the  voluntary  section  of  medicare 

^n,  o?^''^  °^°^^  °^  ""^  °^1  person's  doctor 
bills  (80  percent  after  the  first  $50  of  total 
annual  bills) .  Unlike  Part  A,  which  automa- 
tlcaUy  provides  hospital  insurance  for  people 
65  or  older  with  no  extra  fee.  those  who  also 
want  Part  B  must  pay  a  monthly  charge  de- 
ducted from  their  social  security  checks 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  Part  B  fee 
would  be  Increased  to  $3.50.  About  27  cents 
of  the  $1  rise  finally  found  necessary  i«  due  to 
Increased  doctor  fees. 

When  doctors  started  to  raise  fees  In  1966 
for  older  people  especially,  many  claimed  that 
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they  were  merely  eliminating  a  special  cut 
rate  they  previously  gave  moderate-income 
older  patlenta.  They  felt  the  rulses  now  were 
Justified  with  medicare  helping  '.o  pay  ihe 
bllla. 

The  doctors'  Increases,  however,  wiped  out 
some  of  the  anticipated  benefits  of  the  Part  B 
medical  insurance  This  has  been  eepeclally 
true  In  the  case  of  doctors  who  refuse  to  take 
an  "assignment,"  which  means  that  they  col- 
lect from  the  government  .nJid  .iccept  what 
U  considered  to  be  a  fair  tind  reaBonnble" 
charge. 

But  only  about  50  peri^ent  of  doctors  -ac- 
cept such  assignments  iThe  choice  Is  up  to 
the  doctor  >  The  others  insist  that  the  pa- 
tient himself  collect  from  the  government 
Thus,  many  elderly  patients  have  found  that 
they  must  pay  the  difference  between  the 
charge  the  uisur  ince  carrier  representing  the 
government  considers  reasoniible  :ii;d  what 
the  doctor  iictudlly  charges  Too,  the  patient 
gets  back  Just  80  percent  of  the  ■reasonable" 
charge  ;n  .m  •  c;ise 

P(ir  example  ior  an  operation  with  a  fair 
and  re.tson.ible  '  price  -..ig  dI  $300.  for  which 
the  doctor  charged  $400.  the  patient  would 
ha-.e  tn  pay  the  deductible"  of  20  percent 
of  the  »30ft,  plMs  the  extra  $100,  or  a  total  of 
$lfjO 

Even  for  an  office  visit.  If  the  doctor 
charged  $15,  as  specialists  often  do.  btit  the 
insurance  carrier  considered  the  charge 
shou'.d  be  $12.  the  patient  would  have  to 
pay  $6  40  of  the  $15  bill 

Recent  r:.ses  In  medlc.-il  fees  have  hit 
younger  families  as  well  as  the  oldsters  In 
general,  doctor  fees  have  risen  13  percent  In 
a  attle  less  than  two  years 

These  hikes,  together  with  increased 
charges  for  hospitalization  and  other  health 
services,  have  caused  a  growing  crisis  in 
health-care  expenses.  On  the  average,  you 
now  have  to  pay  about  15  percent  more  than 
two  years  ago  for  such  care. 

Actually,  medicare  has  aided  younger  fam- 
ines to  some  extent  Several  Blue  Cross  pla.-i;- 
have  reported  that  the  fact  they  no  longer 
need  to  insure  older  people,  who  require  most 
hospital  care,  has  kept  rates  from  rising  even 
more. 

Even  at  the  new  $4  rate.  Part  B  Is  still  a 
good  value  .ir.d  safegiiard.  especially  for  any 
older  person  who  expects  to  have  over  $98  of 
medical  bills  a  year  Besides  paying  for  most 
of  ar.  elderly  patient's  doctor  bills.  Part  B 
also  pays  for  additional  home  nursing  visits, 
diagnostic  teats,  prosthetic  devices  and  a 
number  of  other  medlcaJ  expenses. 

One  chaiige  in  medicare  provisions  Just 
enacted  by  Congress  In  the  latest  revision  of 
the  social  security  law  may  be  of  some  help 
to  older  people  who  have  the  Part  B  doctor- 
bill  insurance  The  patient  no  longer  will 
need  a  receipted  bill  from  the  doctor  to  col- 
lect from  the  gfjvernment.  Either  an  Itemized 
or  receipted  bill  will  do  This  change  will 
solve  the  problem  of  laying  out  the  money 
beforehand 


Soviet  Soclall.st  Republic  In  1940.  Today 
It  IS  a  land  of  more  than  18.000  .square 
miles  peopled  by  more  than  1  million 
men.  women,  and  children  Kinfolk  of 
these  present-day  Estonians  reside  in  the 
United  States  iind  .some  of  these  kinfolk 
belonK  to  the  Estonian  National  Commit- 
tee in  the  United  States,  a  committee 
which  maintains  an  office  at  •Estonian 
House."  243  East  34th  Street.  New  York. 
N  Y  This  committee  .seeks  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  and  prospect  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Estonia.  I  wish  the  committee 
well. 

I  know  that  Americans  will  salute 
tho.se  who  wrote  the  Estonian  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  also  their  heirs 
today  who  honor  that  declaration.  This 
50th  anniver.sary  mves  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  one  more  op{>ortunity  to 
offer  friendship  and  encouragement  to 
those  '.vho  seek  to  he  free  and  to  t;ovem 
themselves  on  this  I'arth  of  ours.  This 
.ioth  anniversary  also  '-jives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  (|Uote — to  tran.slate — from  the 
Estonian  declaration  of  independence 
which  urtied  Estonians  to  be  ruled  by 
iii;ht  and  order,  so  as  to  be  a  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  civilized 
nations.  ■ 


THE  50TH  ANNTVERSARY  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  ESTONIA 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  a  rela- 
tively .small  and  cold  country  by  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  has  tieen  almost  totally  ignored 
in  the  public  prints  lately  as  Iar'-,'er  events 
have  crowded  the  newspapers  and  air- 
waves Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  couple  of  minutes  here  today  to 
speak  of  Estonia  and  to  remind  citizens 
of  our  Nation  that  Americans  of  Estonian 
descent  will  observe  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  this  Saturday. 
February  34.  1968 

Estonia  was  a  province  of  Russia  for 
almost  200  years  Then  it  achieved  Inde- 
pendence In  1918.  It  became  the  Estonian 


TO  DREAM  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pre.sldent,  the  summer  months  have  long 
since  passed,  but  the  memory  of  their 
violence  cannot  fade  as  quickly.  Nor  can 
'.ve  look  to  the  coming  summer  with  any- 
thing but  irepidalion.  We  have  no  choice 
as  to  the  season.  The  earth's  path  in  space 
is  already  charted.  Perhaps  then,  we 
must  look  to  ourselves  to  change  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

Several  years  a«o.  President  Kennedy 
spoke  of  the  barriers  that  confronted 
this  generation  of  Americans.  It  was  a 
speech  that  sought  an  end  to  the  cur- 
rents of  hate,  indolence  and  bigotry.  His 
optimism  was  cautious,  however.  "Let  us 
besin."  he  .said.  And  so  we  have. 

We  have  looked  to  our  cities  and  seen 
their  plight  with  shame.  I  call  on  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  for  documenta- 
tion. 

Despite  Its  declared  goal  of  providing  de- 
cent homes  m  a  suitable  living  envlrormient 
for  all  .\merican  families,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  met  the  housing  needs  ol 
the  great  majority  of  low  .uid  moderate  fn- 
come  families  and  has  often  acquiesced  .n 
the  decisions  of  local  authorltlee  to  locate 
publicly  assisted  housing  only  In  tightly  re- 
stricted areas    >f  the  >;hetto 

The  present  iidmiulstraluin  has  -irap- 
pled  with  this  problem.  It  has  viewed  the 
result  of  programs  which  promise  but 
do  not  deliver  ' — the  shattering  destr'jc- 
tiveness  of  recent  urban  riots  And  .so,  it 
has  proposed  a  pronram  for  the  city  of 
tomorrow  It  will  cost  money  and  it  will 
require  much  effort-  the  price  is  any- 
thing but  ciu-ap  But  then,  the  result  will 
be  invaluable 

The  Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey,  in 
a  recent  speech,  discussed  the  goals  of 
the  model  nties  prouram  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  In  the  Record  Let  us  begin  w 
make  the  commitment  that  'Aill  fulfill 
this  promise  of  tomorrow. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   ur    Vks    President    Hi  beht    Hvm- 

HHREY,       MODH       CrTIES       TOtTR       LUNCHEON, 

RocHKsTEK.  NY.  December  4,   1867 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  yoiu- 
city  and  our  country  and  what  we  as  citizens 
can  do  to  make  thi.s  a  better  country. 

Tiie  simplest  way  of  putting  it  is  to  say 
that  you  make  a  better  country  by  making 
yourself  a  little  better,  by  having  a  sense  of 
pride,  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a  wllilngnos-s 
to  accept  your  share  of  the  burdens  as  well  as 
to  claim  your  share  of  the  rights.  Rights  and 
responsibilities  go  hand  m  luind 

.■\merlcans  are  a  concerned  pet>ple,  and  we 
ought  to  be  We  live  In  ii  troubled  world.  We 
lue  in  a  troubled  nation  We  live  In  a 
troubled  [lerlod  uf  time,  and  we  are  going 
through  fantastic  changes 

All  of  us  who  are  users  of  modern  air 
transportation  know  that  whenever  you  pass 
lut  of  Line  weather  .system  into  another, 
you  go  through  a  i.>erlod  of  turbulence.  You 
bounce  around,  you  are  buffeted  from  one 
direction  to  another,  and  you  hope  and  pray 
that  the  pilot  Is  competent  uud  that  the 
machine  Is  strong. 

Well,  my  fellow  .Americans,  that's  what 
we  .-ire  doing  right  now.  We  :ise  going  out 
of  a  social  system  In  which  there  hxs  been 
segregation,  bigotry  and  intoleraiice  Into  a 
system  In  which  people  will  be  recognized  for 
their  individual  worth--a  svstem  In  which 
there  will  be  clear  skies  and  clear  thoughts, 

NO    EAST    .ANSWERS 

We  dor.'t  aee  any  easy  .inswers  to  our  diffi- 
cult problenis.  Wc  are  concerned  about  war, 
and  I  hope  we  always  will  be.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  prospects  for  peace,  and  I 
pray  that  we  .ilways  will  be.  We  are  deeplv 
concerned  about  the  realization  of  human 
dignity  and  self-respect,  and  I  trust  that  this 
will  always  be  our  mission 

And.  today  we  ore  concerned  about  our 
cities— and  we  ought  to  be,  because  most  of 
lur  people  live  there.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
our  people  live  on  one  per  cent  of  our  land  In 
the  cltlea.  and  a  hundred  million  more  Amer- 
icana yet  to  be  born  will  be  asking  lor  a  place 
to  live  between  now  and  the  year  two  thou- 
sand 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?  What 
kind  of  places  will  these  cities  t>e?  What 
kind  of  .in  environment  will  this  generation 
yet  unborn  come  Into'' 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  look 
to  that  future. 

Mayl>e  we've  learned  a  little  bit  from  the 
troubles  and  the  violence  and  the  riots  of 
last  summer.  They're  now  off  the  front  pages, 
but  the  poverty,  overcrowding,  poor  hous- 
ing, poor  schools,  unemployment — the  frus- 
tration and  the  agitation— are  still  there 

.K    SENSE    OF    IRGENCY 

niere  must  be  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
these  conditions  because  time  Is  running 
out  People  are  impatient — and  rightly  so 
But  If  they  have  hope.  If  they  have  reason 
to  believe  that  things  are  changing  for  the 
better,  then  I  believe  we  will  weather  the 
storm  and  come  through.  Into  the  clear  skies 
of    I  better  day 

There  Is  a  new  publication  that  I  want  to 
call  »o  your  attention  that  should  be  re- 
qvitred  reading  tor  all  of  us  who  are  Inter- 
ested m  these  matters  It  is  a  publication  by 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  entitled.  "A 
Tln.»  to  LUtcn  A  Time  to  Act."  Get  It, 

and  read  it  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  wants 
to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  task  ahead  in 
tirban  America  understand  the  message  of 
that  publication. 

I  know  people  get  a  little  weary  of  being 
studied  I  think  we  have  some  slow  learners. 
But  now  Is  the  time  to  act  on  what  we  have 
learned  from  the  studies  we  have  made. 

This  is  the  time  to  act  because  America's 


cities  ought  to  be  the  best  of  our  culture — 
the  flowering  of  our  Intellect,  of  our  spirit 
and  of  our  material  goods.  Cities  ought  to 
have  everything  with  which  to  liberate  man's 
capacities  and  permit  him  to  make  the  most 
of  Ills  life. 

The  Model  Cities  program  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  today  Is  the  beginning  of 
concerted  action  against  urban  blight  In 
America. 

SLUM  ISM 

Our  cities  are  not  all  bad.  They  are  the 
manifestation  of  both  the  best  that  man- 
kind can  achieve  and  the  worst.  But  they 
are  Infected  with  what  I  have  called,  for  lack 
of  H  better  word,  '  slumlsm." 

This  slumlsm  is  more  than  broken-down 
buildings  That's  the  easiest  thing  to  repair, 
and  If  our  problem  were  only  broken-down 
physical  structures  it  would  be  manageable 
right  now  But  we're  talking  about  what  to 
do  about  broken-down  people — people  who 
feel  hopeless,  desperate,  helpless,  unneeded, 
unwanted,  shoved  aside. 

When  yovi  deal  with  the  human  spirit,  you 
run  into  the  most  difficult  problems.  So  let 
us  not  underestimate  our  task. 

But  I  believe  we  are  starting  on  a  pro- 
gram— Model  Cities — that  can  remake  our 
cities  and,  even  more  Important,  rescue  peo- 
ple w!io  lack  the  income  to  do  more  than 
struggle  for  survival. 

People  deserve  more  than  simply  to  sur- 
vive. The  Declaration  of  Independence  didn't 
talk  about  life,  liberty  and  survival.  It  talked 
about  life.  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Some  ideologies  say  survival  Is  enough. 
For  us  It  is  not. 

■We  -seek  penuine  happiness  for  people  who 
now  live  in  hovising  that  is  unfit  for  human 
use,  people  who  are  deprived  of  health  and 
educational  opportunities  that  a  decent  and 
productive  life  requires, 

ISOLATED  VICTORLES 

For  years  the  federal  government  has, 
throufih  a  whole  range  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
prams,  attacked  single  problems  with  single 
weapons.  But  we  have  found  that  this  Is  not 
enough.  These  programs,  to  be  sure,  have 
produced  some  significant  results.  Eut  the 
results  have  been  limited,  isolated,  and  frag- 
mented victories.  The  war  against  slumlsm, 
poverty  and  blight  has  at  best  been  a,  stale- 
mate, and  on  many  fronts,  the  battle  Is  being 
lost. 

So  we  simply  had  to  face  up  to  the  facts. 
We  have  had  to  revise  our  strategy,  change 
our  tactics  and  apply  new  methods. 

Model  Cities  is  an  interesting  phrase.  I 
don't  know  If  we  really  understand  Just  what 
it  means.  I  think  the  full  understanding  will 
come  as  we  learn  from  doing. 

It  is  a  new  endeavor,  and  I  believe  at  the 
most  it  can  be  described  as  a  catalyst — as  a 
burr  under  the  saddle,  so  to  speak — designed 
to  encourage  comprehensive,  not  Isolated 
mobilization  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources to  produce  comprehensive,  not  iso- 
lated, results. 

The  key  word  In  all  ol  this  is  partnership. 
The  day  of  the  federal  government  doing 
these  things  by  Itself  Is  over — if  It  ever  was 
a  fact.  There  isn't  a  single  problem  that  you 
have  today  in  Rochester  that  can  be  man- 
aged alone  by  any  one  group. 

PARTNERSHIP 

We  need  each  other.  And  this  Is  the  best 
thing  about  it  Then  everybody  becomes  Im- 
portant— the  federal  government,  the  state 
government,  the  local  government,  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

This  concept  of  partnership  is  what  Model 
Cities  is  all  about,  plus  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  meet  long-term  problems — a  com- 
mitment at  the  government  level  and  at  the 
private  level. 

The  comprehensive  input  for  Model  Cities 
consists  of  all  the  existing  programs — local, 
federal    and    private — and    the    unused    re- 


sources which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
aspect  of  urban  decay  or  poverty. 

The  comprehensive  output  must  be  not 
Just  Jobs,  important  as  they  are,  not  Just 
houses,  not  Just  transport,  not  Just  schools, 
but  a  whole  new  urban  society — -a  society 
of  full  opportunity  and  a  full  dose  of  hu- 
manity for  all. 

Now,  this  Is  a  pretty  big  order.  I  suppose 
some  might  say  that  It's  more  than  we  can 
fulfill.  But  I  say  that  what  seems  to  be  Im- 
possible Is  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  great- 
ness of  this  country — the  greatness  of  any 
organization — rests  on  its  capacity  to  dream 
the  Impossible  and  then  to  do  it. 

REStTLTS    EXPECTED 

■We  expect  at  lot  from  this  coordinated 
and  concentrated  use  of  government  and 
private  Initiative — this  partnership  for  pro- 
gress In  urban  America : 

We  ought  to  expect  to  develop  neighbor- 
hoods where  every  family  can  earn  a  decent 
living  by  its  own  efforts. 

We  ought  to  expect  to  see  health  services 
brought  up  to  national  standards,  schools 
that  provide  training  and  education  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  and  potential  of 
the  youngsters  in  them,  recreation,  trans- 
portation, public  services  fully  comparable 
with  those  In  the  best  neighborhoods. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  niany  ways  our 
present  society  is  upside  down.  The  people 
who  have  the  most  in  private  resources  gen- 
erally live  in  the  communities  that  nave  the 
most  in  public  resources,  but  in  a  society 
like  ours,  which  says  that  It  believes  In 
democratic  Ideals,  those  who  have  the  least 
privately  ought  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
most  that  the  total  community  can  offer. 

I'm  not  asking  that  we  do  less  for  those 
who  have  much.  I'm  simply  asking  that 
we  do  more  for  those  who  have  too  little. 

OPEN    HOUSING 

We  also  expect  to  see  from  this  Model 
Cities  program  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  supply  of  decent  low  cost  housing — open 
housing. 

We  expect  full  participation  by  Inner  city 
leaders  and  residents  themselves.  The  Model 
Cities  program  must  be  community  action, 
not  just  city  hall. 

I  know  that  this  program  Is  off  to  a  mod- 
est start  considering  the  size  of  the  task 
before  us.  But  at  least  we  got  a  program. 

I  know  we're  not  doing  as  much  as  many 
people  think  we  should  do — or  as  I  want  to 
do — but  we're  doing  more  than  we  did  last 
year  and  we're  doing  much  more  than  we  did 
five  years  ago.  For  a  while  It  was  doubtful 
that  Congress  would  pass  &ny  program  at  all. 
Then  the  President's  request  for  appropria- 
tions was  cut  In  half.  But  let  me  tell  you.  It 
took  a  lot  of  doing  to  get  what  we  have. 

I  think  that  by  mobilizing  existing  re- 
sources and  consolidating  programs  that  are 
already  under  way,  the  Model  Cities  program 
can  mean  solid  progress. 

ROCHESTER 

If  you  succeed  here  In  Rochester,  it  will 
be  the  best  public  relations  this  program  can 
have.  I  think  it  very  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  this  week's  tour  of  Model  Cities  areas 
should  begin  here. 

New  York  State  has  a  wonderful  record  of 
experimentation  and  Innovation  In  meeting 
human  needs  and  urban  needs. 

New  Tork  was  first  with  low-rent  and  low- 
cost  public  housing,  first  with  labor-union- 
sponsored  bousing  projects,  first  with  tene- 
ment housing  laws  which  were  the  begin- 
nings of  today's  housing  codes. 

Rochester's  successful  Model  Cities  appli- 
cation reveals  both  the  needs  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  in  urban  America  today. 
You  have  the  typical  urban  Ills  right  here. 

But  so  are  the  critical  positive  ingredi- 
ents— a  good  city  administration,  responsible 
and  active  leadership  In  the  inner-city  com- 


munities, industries  like  Kodak,  Xerox, 
Graflex,  Rochester  Telephone  Company  and 
a  host  of  others  which  are  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  in  Job  training  and  employment 
efforts. 

I'm  delighted  to  see  the  new  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  business  community  of  their 
responsibilities  for  social  action  and  civic 
leadership.  It's  one  of  the  really  heartening 
developments  in  America,  and  I'm  especially 
pleased  with  what  is  happening  in  what  we 
call  the  Urban  Coalition. 

PRIVATE    GROUPS 

Here  In  Rochester  we  see  private  groups  al- 
ready active  in  the  assault  on  slum  housing. 
Many  of  their  names — such  as  Rochester 
Neighbors  Incorporated,  Better  Rochester  Liv- 
ing, Metropolitan  Rochester  Foundation, 
Rochester  United  Settlement  House  Corpora- 
tion, Rochester  Area  Council  of  Churches  De- 
velopment, Community  Interests — were  un- 
heard of  five  years  ago.  Today  they  spell  pub- 
lic concern  and  private  commitment  to  pub- 
lic problems  and  mobilization  for  urban  prog- 
ress. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  there  Is  a  record  of 
public  and  private  cooperation. 

The  Mldtown  Plaza,  where  we  are  having 
lunch  today.  Is  the  result  of  a  partnership 
between  business  and  government.  So  is  the 
Genesee  Crossroads  Urban  Renewal  F*roJect, 
not  far  from  here. 

Rochester  has  what  It  takes  to  do  the  job. 
That's  why  you  are  the  first  in  Model  Cities. 
You  are  a  leader,  but  vou  ,ire  not  unique. 
The  Model  Cities  applications  received  this 
year  all  have  reported  similar  efforts  under- 
way, and  all  the  applications  reflected  the 
beginnings  of  a  constructive  dialogue  be- 
tween City  Hall  and  the  residents  of  de- 
pressed neighborhoods. 

To  those  of  you  who  think  that  dialogue 
Isn't  loud  enough  may  I  say  this  is  only  the 
beginning. 

TIME     TO     ACT 

All  of  these  applications  also  reflect  soul- 
searching  and  a  new  awareness  that  now  is 
the  time  to  act,  and  all  have  reflected  a  de- 
termination to  seek  solutions  and  not  Just 
to  recite  the  problems — solutions  that  mean 
real  opportunity  to  those  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  The  key  word  for  the  last  third  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  opportunity.  Not  wel- 
fare, not  handouts,  but  opportunity. 

Rochester  and  the  sixty-lwo  other  cities 
which  received  Model  Cities  planning  grants 
are  now  entering  a  third  and  critical  phase  in 
the  development  of  the  Model  Cities  attack 
on  slumlsm. 

Phase  One  •was  mobilizing  public  support 
and  passing  the  legislation.  It  wasn't  easy, 
but  it  was  done. 

Phase  Two  was  the  Intensive  preparation — 
both  at  the  local  and  the  federal  levels — that 
went  into  the  first  Model  Cities  proposals, 
which  I  believe  have  been  in  the  main  imagi- 
native and  well  conceived. 

In  Phase  Three,  our  task  will  be  to  find 
the  resources  which  we  all  believe  are  there, 
to  mobilize  the  energies  that  we  presume  to 
exist,  and  to  embark  on  programs  which  ■will 
provide  visible  evidence  of  progress. 

Permanent  results — a  prospering,  peaceful 
urban  America — will  be  Phase  Four,  and  it 
wUl  not  come  overnight.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  work  for  It  It  can 
be  achieved. 

Every  American,  every  inner-city  leader, 
every  slum  resident,  must  recognize  that  the 
neglect  of  a  hundred  years  cannot  be  over- 
come in  a  year. 

PROTEST     TO     PROGRESS 

The  nation  has  been  shaken.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people  has  been 
aroused.  Now  from  protest  we  move  to  pro- 
gress. 

"Are  we  movlng'>"  Is  the  question,  not 
"Are  we  finished?" 
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The  ta«lc  will  not  be  finished  in  your  life 
time    What  is  important  are  the  beginnings. 

PermAnent  results  may  come  slowly  be- 
cause the  despair  in  some  nel«hborhooda  is 
so  deep,  the  legacy  of  deprlvatlnn  is  so 
heavy,  even  thouijh  the  people  Involved  are 
a  small   minority  of  Americans 

Permanent  results  may  come  slowlv  be- 
cause rebuilding  will  be  costly,  even  for  a 
country  th.^t  la  as  rich  ,i.s  "urs  .mrt  growing 
richer 

Permanent  results  may  come  slowly  be- 
cause too  manv  Americans  still  tolerate 
prejudice  in  their  housing  codes,  in  their  em- 
ployment and  promotion  practices.  In  their 
hearts  even  though  this  nation  professes 
to  be  the  land  jf  the  free 

I  do  not  -iiunsel  i.inly  patience — although 
we  win  need  p<it:ence  'Patience"  has  for  too 
long  served   lis    in   excuse  for  inaction 

What  I  .-ounse!  Is  diligence,  murage,  re- 
sponsibility and  fiUth  that  we  ran  do  the  Job 

My  feelings  were  beautifully  summarised 
by  .1  poet  of  me  Depression.  Thomas  Wolfe 
He  .said 

To  every  man  his  'hance.  to  every  man. 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity  To  every  man  the  right  'o  live, 
to  work.  M>  oe  himself,  .md  to  become  what- 
ever thin(i»-  h;.s  ma:ih..>od  ind  his  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him.  This  Is  the  promise 
of  America  " 

Working  together,  we  can  fulfill  that 
promise 


A'lCTORY" 
WAR       IN 


MEANING  OF  WORDS 
-■VND  DEFEAT'  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  Brian 
Ciozler.  a  distinguished  British  Journal- 
ist and  a  person  well  acquainted  .vith  the 
situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  has  com- 
mented upon  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"victory"  and  "defeat"  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  words,  he  says,  take  on 
new  meaning  becaase  of  the  alms  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  to  first  of  all.  conquer  South 
Vietnam  and  impose  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment upon  it.  and  secondly,  to  ex- 
ercise hegemony  over  the  remamintr 
countries  of  Frances  former  Indochina 
empire — Camtxjdla  and  Laos,  as  well  as 
Thailand. 

Mr.  Crozler  also  listed,  in  an  article  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  recently,  other 
consequences  of  an  American  defeat — a 
defeat  that  would,  m  effect,  concede  that 
Ho  Chi  Minhs  dreams  are  realistic 
Those  consequences.  Mr.  Crozler  .says,  in- 
clude a  general  loss  of  confidence  In 
Washington  abroad,  a  revitallzation  of 
"revolutionary  '  war  In  Latin  America,  a 
disastrous  return  to  a  neolsolationlst 
spirit  here  in  America  and  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  all  of  Thailand — in  addition 
to  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia — to  the 
a^eressors  from  Hanoi. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Crozler's  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  :io  ubjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Topical  Commint  A  BumsH  View — Thb 
United  States  Mrsr  Nor  Leave  Vietnam 
Note.— Brian  Crozler  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience ;n  Southeast  Asia,  including  Viet- 
nam, as  .1  correspondent  for  Reuters  and 
several  American  publications  For  !0  vears 
he  was  the  -Southedst  Asian  affairs  ?peciali.5t 
for  the  Economist  of  London  He  has  lectured 
at  St   Antony's  College.  Oxford   md  the  Lon- 


don School  of  Oriental  and  Asian  Studies, 
and  Is  the  author  of  Southeast  .Asia  In  Tur- 
moil.") 

I  By  Brian  Crozler) 

London  — The  outsider  offering  advice  In 
a  flght  must  not  be  surprised  If  he  is  itsked 
to  mind  his  own  business  This  la  perhaps 
particularly  true  if  the  DUtslder  is  the  citi- 
zen of  a  country  that  is  busy  reducing  Its 
commitments  in  the  area  of  conrtlct  Having 
publicly  expressed  my  dissent  from  the  Brit- 
ish pwllcy  of  withdrawal  East  of  Suez."  how- 
ever, I  feel  emboldened  to  make  an  outsid- 
er's contribution  to  the  great  debate  now 
shaking  the  United  States  vn  its  military 
involvement  In  Vietnam 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  moral 
Imperatives  of  talks  with  Hanoi  or  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  remarkably  little  about  the  con- 
sequences of  an  .\merlcan  defeat  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  that 
this  is  no  ordinary  war.  that  defeat.  In  the 
military  sense,  is  unlikely  anyway,  and  that 
I  .lught  therefore  to  define  'defeat"  in  the 
very  special  context  of  Vietnam. 

Since  Americas  .ilms  are  negative — I  e.. 
preventing  a  Communist  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam — It  is  more  apposite  to  consider 
North  Vietnam's  aims.  For  these  are  very 
positive 

One  of  them  is  obvious  and  more  or  less 
explicit:  to  unify  divided  Vietnam  under 
Communist  rule.  In  other  words  to  extend 
Hanoi's  control  over  .South  Vietnam  The 
other  principal  aim,  though  not  overtly 
stated,  emerges  beyond  doubt  from  a  careful 
study  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  long  career  as  a 
tevolutlonary  and  from  the  many  documents 
Intended  for  internal  Vietnamese  Communist 
use  and  captured,  first  by  the  French  during 
thi-tr  '.var  il946-54i  and  more  recently  by 
the  .\merlcans. 

This  second  nlm  is  simply  "o  exercise  some 
hegemonv  over  the  remaining  countries  of 
France's  former  Indochina  empire — Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  In  other  words,  to  reconsti- 
tute the  French  Indochina  empire  under 
Vietnamese  Communist  control.  This  imperi- 
alist ambition  also  extends  to  part  of  Thai- 
land—the northeiistern  provinces — where 
there  is  an  important  Vietnamese  minority. 

.Agalr.at  this  background,  "victory"  and 
defeat"  take  on  a  new  meaning.  From 
Hanoi's  standpoint,  "victory"  would  mean 
the  chance  of  fulfilling  the  domestic  and 
irredentist  ambitions  I  have  outlined,  un- 
hindered by  American  power  And  "defeat" 
would  mean  conceding  that  such  policy  alms 
are  unrealistic,  and  abandoning  them.  Con- 
•ersely,  defeat  for  the  United  States  would 
Come  If  Hanoi  were  enabled  to  pursue  its 
ambitions  unchecked. 

There  was  a  time.  In  the  first  half  of  1965. 
when  a  "second  Dlen  B!en  Phu,"  with  the 
Americans  In  the  situation  of  the  defeated 
French,  looked  painfully  possible.  This  has 
no  longer  been  true  since  the  great  build-up 
of  .American  power  later  that  year.  If  the 
.Vmericans  are  defeated,  it  Is  far  more  likely 
to  be  through  a  negotiated  .settlement  than 
throuith  a  military  reverse. 

This  prospect  does  not  escape  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Lao  Dong  party, 
which  .has  specifically  Instructed  Its  political 
.irni  In  South  Vietnam— the  National  Liber- 
ation Front — to  combine  negotiations,  when 
conditions  are  ripe,  with  expanded  military 
activity.  SlmUar  tactics  paid  off  tlurlng  the 
two  Geneva  conferences — that  of  1954  which 
halted  the  first  Indochina  war.  and  that  of 
1961-6'2.  which  purported  to  have  solved  the 
Laotian  problem 

Hanoi's  current  mjfifory  strategy  serves  the 
ultimate  end  of  an  American  diplomatic  de- 
feat. Le  Duan,  boss  of  the  Lao  Dong  party, 
and  creator  of  the  Viet  Cong  war  machine, 
is  behind  it.  Large  regular  units  are  sent  to 
flght  In  South  Vietnam.  This  diverts  .Amer- 
icas attention  from  the  real  war — the  ter- 
rorlBt  Insurgency  In  the  countryside — It  In- 


volves more  and  more  American  troops  in 
Vietnam,  leading  to  a  rising  spiral  of  military 
expenditure 

Thus  President  Johnson  is  increasingly  ex- 
pKJsed  to  criticism  and  abuse,  both  from  the 
well-organized  International  protest  move- 
ment, and  from  well-meaning  and  Intelligent 
but  InsulHclently  well-informed  American 
critics.  If  this  pressure  forces  Washington  to 
negotiate  on  Hanoi's  terms,  then  defeat,  as  I 
have  defined  it,  will  be  around  the  corner. 

What  would  happen  In  that  event?  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  "domino"  theory,  us  It 
originally  stood,  was  perhaps  simplistic.  But 
there  was  much  truth  In  It.  Neither  Cam- 
bodia nor  Liios  would  stand  the  slightest 
chance  of  preserving  its  Independence  against 
a  united  Communist  Vietnam.  Already.  North 
Vietnamese  troops,  with  or  without  their 
local  satellites  of  the  Puthet  Lao.  come  nnd 
go  at  vi-lil  on  Laotian  territory:  and  Cam- 
bodia Is  a  military  sanctuary,  however  un- 
willing, for  the  Viet  Cong. 

"Neutralization"  cannot,  unfortunately,  be 
taken  seriously  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  m 
continental  South-East  Asia,  should  the 
Americans  pull  out  All  it  produced  In  L-ios 
In  196'.2  was  a  marriage  of  Incompatlbles  be- 
tween Communists  and  antl-Comniunlsis 
leading  to  cie  facto  partition  and  renewed 
hostilities.  Indeed,  neutralization  Is  a  non- 
sense unless  accompanied  by  the  demllit.ir- 
Izatlon  of  Vietnam— that  is.  primarily,  the 
disarming  of  North  Vietnam.  But  who  would 
disarm  North  Vietnam  and  keep  It  disarmed? 
Surely  not  another  troika  body  like  the  In- 
ternational Supervisory  Commissions  set  np 
In  1954. 

And  now.  for  some  other  consequences  of 
an  American  defeat    Here  Is  a  short  list: 

A  general  loss  of  confidence  in  Washing- 
ton's will  or  ability  to  honor  commitments 

"Revolutionary"  war.  which  was  discredited 
m  Latin  .America  by  Che  Guevara's  failure  hi 
Bolivia,  would  be  revitalized,  with  Imitations 
c>f  the  Chinese.  Vietnamese  .ind  Cuban  ex- 
amples In  many  places. 

A  neo-lsolatlonlst  fortress  America"  spirit 
would  be  fostered  In  the  United  States,  with 
disastrous  long-term  consequences  for  the 
non-Communist  world. 

Thailand,  already  a  victim  of  subversive 
violence,  partly  from  terrorists  trained  In 
North  Vietnam,  would  be  acutely  threatened. 
Indeed  the  enormous  American  investment  In 
security  in  that  country  would  be  In  Jeop- 
ardy 

Let  those  who  advocate  negotiations  pon- 
der the  consequences. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
February  18.  moving  and  impressive  cere- 
monies were  held  in  Detroit,  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Organizations 
Centre  and  its  president,  Ralph  J.  Va- 
latka.  Sunday  afternoon  saw  several 
hundred  persons  assembled  on  the  beau- 
tiful campus  of  Mercy  College. 

The  principal  address  In  Lithuanian 
was  dehvered  by  Msgr.  Jonal  Balkunas, 
a  courageous  and  nationally  recognized 
spokesman  for  .Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  and  a  pastor  in  Queens,  N.Y.  The 
principal  address  in  English  was  my 
privilege  to  make. 

The  significant  contributions  made  by 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  In 
Michigan  were  reflected  vividly  by  the 
proclamations  which  were  Issued  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  Jerome 
Cavanagh.  the  Lieutenant  and  Acting 
Governor  of  Michigan.  William  G.  Milli- 


ken,  and  the  senate  resolution  offered  by 
Senators  Raymond  Dzendzel  and  Stanley 
Novak,  adopted  by  the  senate  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  A  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  also  by  the  Michigan  house  of 
representatives.  Each  was  read  at  the 
meeting,  the  resolution  from  the  Mich- 
igan house  being  read  by  State  Repre- 
sentative Anthony  Licata,  of  Detroit,  and 
the  proclamation  by  Mayor  Cavanagh 
being  read  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ball. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  there 
was  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  It  reflects  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  meeting  and  voices  eloquently  its 
concern. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
several  resolutions  and  my  remarks  be 
printed  following  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  meeting.  All  of  this  I  do  in  the  be- 
lief that  both  the  honor  paid  the  Mich- 
igan Lithuanian  community  and  the 
concerns  reflected  in  the  resolution  be 
given  the  fullest  possible  notice,  not  alone 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  but  to 
the  people  of  the  country  as  w^ll.  De- 
troit and  Michigan  are  proud  of  those 
American  citizens  who  assembled  on 
Sunday  and  who.  with  others  of  Lithua- 
nian descent,  have  contributed  so  much 
to  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiETUVOS  Laisves  Kovos  Metai,  1918-68 

We.  Lithuanian  Americans,  gathered  at 
Mercy  College.  Detroit.  Michigan  on  Sunday, 
February  18.  1968.  in  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  declaration  of  in- 
dependence proclaimed  on  Feb.  16.  1918,  In 
Vilnius  and  the  establishment  of  Lithuania 
as  a  unified  state  In  1251.  this  being  the 
717th  linnlversary  of  that  occasion;  and  to 
disparage  the  28th  year  of  the  forcible  Incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  into  the  USSR,  unani- 
mously adopt  the  following: 

"RESOLDTION 

"Because,  the  U.S.  of  America  Is  a  leading 
advocate  of  Independence  ajid  the  right  of 
self-determination  for  all  peoples;  and 

"Because.  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  sister 
states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  are  denied  these 
basic  rights  by  the  tyrant  usurper,  Russia; 
and 

"Because,  world  optaon  demands  an  end 
to  colonialism  and  Imperialism;  it  is 

"Resolved.  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  its  policy  of  resistance  to 
communist  aggression  and  for  Its  continued 
non-recognltlon  of  the  illegal  seizure  and 
present  occupation  and  colonlallzation  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  Imperialist 
Russia:  and 

'That  we  request  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  raise  before  the  United  Nations 
and  at  all  levels  of  discussions  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  the  issue  of  the  denial  of  self-deter- 
mination and  Independence  of  the  peoples  of 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania;  and 

"That  we  urge  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  Increased  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage radio  broadcasts  Into  Lithuania;  and 

"That  we  urge  the  State  Department  sec- 
tion for  Lithuanian  affairs  to  Increase  Ita 
activity  and  liaison  with  the  Lithuanian 
Axnerlcan  community;  and 

"That,  by  copy  of  this  resolution,  we 
thank  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  United  States  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 


of  Representatives  and  members  of  their 
foreign  affairs  committees,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, the  Michigan  State  legislature,  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Detroit,  its  Common  Council 
and  the  press,  radio  and  television  media  for 
their  continuing  sympathy,  understanding, 
support  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
Lithuania." 

Detroit     Lithuanian     Organizations 
Center. 

Ralph  J.  Valatka.  Chairman. 

Alfonsas  Juska.  Secretary. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Repubuc  of  Lithuania  Week 
Febbuaby  11-17.  1968 
(Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Exec- 
utive Office) 

Whereas  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  Lithuanian  lndei>endence  will  be 
commemorated  on  February  16th.  marking 
that  day  in  1918  when  Lithuania  was  re- 
established as  a  free  and  soverlgn  state,  and 

■Whereas  the  history  of  the  freedom-loving 
Uthuanlan  people  is  underscored  by  their 
heroic  resistance  to  subjugation  by  Czarlst 
Russia,  by  Nazi  Germany  and  since  1940  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and 

Whereas  despite  28  years  of  Communist 
domination,  Lithuanian  people  throughout 
the  world  maintain  the  most  fervnt  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberating  thtir  home- 
land, and 

■Whereas  the  United  States  has  supported 
and  encouraged  this  abiding  love  of  freedom 
by  the  Lithuanian  people  by  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  February  11-17,  1968  as 
Republic  of  Lithuania  Week  in  Detroit  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  Join  me  in  seeking  a  world 
In  which  the  fervent  desire  for  freedom  be- 
comes the  reality  of  freedom  for  Lithuania 
and  all  peoples. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  29th 
day  of  January,  1968. 

Jerome  P.  Cavanagh, 

.Mayor. 


Republic  of  Lithuania  Week 

(Proclamation    of    the    State    of    Michigan, 

Executive  Office,  L,ariSing) 

The  year  1918  ■will  live  forever  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  great  and  coiu-apeous  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania,  an  ancient  country  which 
played  such  an  Important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  Europe.  On  February 
16,  1918  Lithuania  became  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation.  This  freedom  tragically  last- 
ed only  22  years.  In  June  of  1940  the  men. 
women  and  children  In  the  little  Baltic  na- 
tion were  swallowed  up  by  the  totalitarian 
tyranny  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Significantly,  the  United  States  has  never 
recognized  this  ruthless  take  over  and  today 
the  people  of  Michigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  yearn  'with  the  free  Lithua- 
nians living  here  that  freedom  once  again  will 
come  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  now  en- 
slaved in  tlielr  native  land.  Together  we  will 
work  toward  a  rebirth  of  freedom  with  the 
knowledge  that  history  teaches  us  that  the 
spirit  of  self-determination  is  eternal. 

Let  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  native 
Lithuanian  sons  and  daughters  in  Michigan 
be  the  beacon  to  be  followed  by  their  friends 
everywhere.  And  let  it  be  known  how  highly 
we  respect  our  friendships  with  our  Lithu- 
anian neighbors. 

Therefore.  I,  William  G.  Mllllken.  Lieu- 
tenant and  Acting  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  do  hereby  proclaim  February  11-17, 
1968.  as  Republic  of  Lithuania  Week  In 
Michigan,  and  ask  all  citizens  to  Join  with 
our  good  Lithuanian  friends  In  a  rededicatlon 


to  freedom  for  the  captive  nations  on  this 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  beal 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  this  ninth  day  of 
February  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  sixty-eight  and  of  the 
commonwealth  one  hundred  thirty-second 

WttLIAM  G.  MiLLlKEN. 

Lieutennnt  and  Acting  Governor. 
By  the  Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor: 
James  M.  Horn, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Michigan  Senate  Resolution  No.  161 
(Offered  by  Senators  Raymond  Dzendzel  and 

Stanley  Novak* 
Resolution  commemorating  the  golden  Jubi- 
lee of  Lithuania's  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence 

Whereas.  The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  by  Lithuania.  Issued 
February  16.  1918.  Is  celebrated  this  year  and 
marlcs  a  significant  event  :n  mankind's 
emergence  throughout  history  to  attain  the 
freedoms   of  self-government:    and 

Whereas,  Lithuanians  of  earliest  historical 
record  emerged  from  pagan  antiquity  In  the 
Second  Century.  AD.  and  succeeded  In  estab- 
lishing a  strong,  unified  state  in  1251  A.D., 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  states  of  medie- 
val Europe:  and 

Whereas.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the 
Lithuanians  flourished,  but  by  the  mld-slx- 
teenth  century,  hard-pressed  by  Russians, 
they  fully  merged  with  Poland.  At  the  close 
of  the  eighteen  century  after  successive  par- 
titions of  Poland,  the  Lithuanian  territory 
passed  to  the  Russians,  who  ceaselessly  at- 
tempted "Without  success  to  eradicate  Lithu- 
anian national  Identity — so  vital  and  fierce 
was  the  Lithuanian  concept  of  freedom;  and 
Whereas.  February  16.  1918  after  much  his- 
torical turbulence,  the  independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  proclaimed  and  in  November 
1918  became  the  Independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania;  and 

Whereas,  Despite  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania  In  1940  and  the  U.SS.R.'6  forced 
elections  incorporating  her  government  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
of  America  continued  to  recognize  Lithuania 
as  an  Independent  republic,  as  It  does  to  this 
day.  In  the  United  States  of  America.  Lithu- 
ania's Republic  Is  honored  for  her  political, 
cultural,  economic  and  social  achievements, 
and  American  citizens  cherish  the  successive 
generations  of  Lithuanians  in  this  country 
who  so  contribute  to  society  and  who  are 
proven  patriots  In  this  country's  defense  of 
freedom;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved    by   the   Senate,   That   the   week 
proclaimed  In  Michigan  February  11-17.  1968 
shall  be  honored  as  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
the  Declaration   of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania, venerating  the  memory  of  generations 
of  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  in  world  his- 
tory and  as  the  loyal,  valiant  citizens  of  these 
United  States  of  America;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.   That  copies   of   this  tribute   be 
presented   to   the  Detroit  Lithuanian  Orga- 
nizations   Center   for   dissemination   among 
their  member  organizations.  In  testimony  of 
the  esteem  of  The  Michigan  Senate. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate.  February  14,  1968. 
Ber"?l  I.  Kenyon. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Phillip  A   Hart  before 

the    Detroit    Liihuama.n     organization 

Centre 

I  know  this  Is  a  sad  occasion.  We  com- 
memorate today  an  Independence  Day  that 
brought  no  Independence,  a  dream  that 
brought  no  fulfillment,  a  nationalism  that 
did  not  manage  to  create  a  nation. 

My  knowledge  of  Lithuanian  history.  I 
should  confess  at  the  outset.  Is  sketchy  In- 
deed, I  know  that  Lithuania  was  a  strong 
jxjwer  as  early  as  1300,  otrong  enough  to  hold 
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off  the  Mongols  on  one  side  iiiid  the  Teutons 
on  the  other 

And  the  pattern  of  its  history  has  not 
changed   much   since   then 

Native  Lathuaiilans.  through  what  can  only 
be  described  as  one  >f  Keoti;raphys  moat  un- 
fortunate accidents,  have  struggled  for  sur- 
vival like  a  tiny  yacht  nl^htmarlshly  caught 
between  two  battling  pirate  ships  find- 

ing lt«elf  in  the  path  of  boarding  parties 
from  flrst  one  vessel  and  then  the  other 

It  has  alternately  been  a  province  of  Russia 
or  Germany  ever  since  achieving  Independ- 
ence only  in  those  brief  periods  when  the 
giants  were  temporarily  exhausted  from  their 
struggles 

Saddest  of  all.  the  Independence  Day  that 
we  observe  here  did  not  inaugurate  .i  period 
of  democratic   tranquility 

Even  during  the  period  of  Independence. 
Russia  and  dermany  continued  to  meddle 
In  the  internal  ;iiTalr8  of  Lithuania,  thus 
blocking  the  kind  of  stability  that  would 
have   allowed    ^   democratic    government 

What  saddens  all  of  us.  of  course.  Is  the 
feeling  that  after  al!  this  suffering.  ;U1  the 
pillage  .md  destruction  from  first  one  great 
power  and  then  mother.  Lithuania  some- 
how deserved  to  jome  out  Intact  and  free 
at  the  end 

And  yet  the  t-nd  has  not  arrived 

It  Is  tempting  to  look  back  over  this  long 
hi.suiry  >f  anguish  and  death  and  deprivation 
and  say  "What  a  shame.  It  was  ;U1  so  futile 
because   no  one   really   benefited." 

Well,  one  nation  did  benefit  from  those 
troubled  times — and  I'm  not  thinking  of 
Russia,  even  though  It  certainly  still  enjoys 
cert.iln  strategic  benefits  from  its  continued 
occupation  of  Lithuania 

I'm  thinking  of  the  United  States,  Because 
the  United  States  now  numtjer  some  one  mil- 
lion ^-ttlzens  of  Lithuanian  descent— earnest, 
hard-working  people  who  have  contributed 
mightily  to  our  development, 

Lithuanians.  I  think,  have  always  been 
particularly  devoted  to  their  tiny  land.  They 
have  left  it  only  reluctantly  and  only  when 
sorely  pressed.  During  the  period  of  inde- 
pendence, some  30  or  40  thousand  Immi- 
grants returned  home.  Moet  of  them,  un- 
fortunatey,  were  bitterly  disappointed  that 
true  ireedom  could  not  be  .ichleved  .\nd  most 
returned  to  America. 

Certainly,  the  fact  that  you  are  gathered 
here  today  Is  one  measure  of  the  affection 
that  Lithuanian-Americans  always  continue 
to  Uold  tor  that  .small  and  lovely  land 

It  is  especially  sad  to  know  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  an  Independence  day.  the  ob- 
servances .ire  held  outside  the  country  that 
once  .ichleved  Independence.  I  have  no  sure 
knowledge  on  the  subject — perhaps  you 
have — but  it  Is  my  guess  that  public  com- 
memorations of  the  event  are  not  encouraged 
In  Lithuania. 

But  we  should  find  some  comfort,  too.  In 
the  lact  ttiat  Lltnuama  now  appears  to  be 
enjoying  .it  least  some  mea^iure  of  peaceful 
tranquility  At  least  the  ancient  languages 
are  not  being  stamped  out  and  some  of  the 
old  customs  are  being  preserved. 

.\nd  why'  I  would  guess  simply  because 
Lithuania  i.«  no  longer  at  a  Lrltlcal  cross- 
roads between  Russia  and  her  principal  ad- 
ver.s;iry  The  priiiclpal  adversary  Is  no  longer 
Germany,  but  'he  United  States 

.-50.  hopefully.  Russia  ran  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  relax  her  grip,  since  LIthuanlas 
strategic  Importance  is  greatly  diminished. 

Thus,  by  assuming  the  role  of  Russia's 
miiiii  adversary,  the  United  States  has  been 
-.bie  to  take  the  pressure  off  Lithuania  and 
perhaps  In  a  small  meivsure  repay  that  coun- 
try for  the  many  sturdy  immigrants  she  has 
sent  to  our  shores 

We  can  .^ertalnly  all  be  grateful  for 
Lithuanian  culture  for  the  Lithuanian 

Opera  for    Lithuanian-American    con- 

tributions In  literature  in  art        ,  and  In 


the  folkdanclng  c,o  brilliantly  demonstrated 
here  today 

And  we  can  all  continue  to  hope  for  the 
day  when  all  three  of  those  small  lovely  Bal- 
tic states  can  achieve  complete  control  of 
their  own  destinies  ,  the  day  when  these 
lost  cultures  can  emerge  to  Join  us. 


TRAGEDY  IN  ORANGEBURG,  S  C 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  as  I 
am  sure  every  Senator  i.s  aware,  the  city 
of  Orangeburg,  in  my  home  State  of 
Sfjuth  Carolina  recently  experienced  a 
tragic  occurrence  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  might  be  interested  In 
the  views  of  the  hometown  newspaper 
concerning  this  tragic  event  I  a.>;k  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  several  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Orangeburg  i  S  C  i  Times  & 
Democrat.  Feb    12,  1968| 

Orangeburg  Churches  Preach  Restraint 

^ND   Love 

The  churches  of  OrP.ncteburg  exercised 
'heir  great  influence  in  the  community  nn 
Sunday  morning  by  preaching  restraint  con- 
cern, the  necessity  for  being  doers  of  the 
Word,  "not  Just  hearers'"  ;ind  the  need  for 
Christian  love  around  the  world  not  only  In 
their  home  community. 

Expressing  their  desire  to  have  their  con- 
gregations fulfill  their  rlutles  lus  good  citizens 
and  Christians,  several  clergymen  of  both 
races  said  thev  hoped  that  .ill  their  mem- 
bers would  practice  restraint 

The  Rev  Lester  Branham.  pastor  of  the 
First  Bapti.st  Church,  said  he  referred  directly 
to  the  disturbances  this  past  week  and  the 
problems  that  have  .irlsen  to  face  the  com- 
munity He  said  he  preached  on  the  ministry 
of  Christ  ,ui  being  one  of  reconciliation  and 
redemptl  m  The  need  to  translate  spiritual 
'hlngs  into  positive  action  In  the  community 
was  stressed,  and  he  said  he  tried  to  em- 
phasize this  by  using  Christ  s  reference  to 
light  and  salt  in  the  New  Testament. 

"Light  Is  needed."  he  said,  but  before  we 
can  redeem  the  world,  we  first  have  to  live 
It," 

We  must  .ilso  encourage  jieople."  said  Mr. 
Branham,  to  leave  the  keeping  of  law  and 
order  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  and 
who  are  trained  for  it.  We  must  use  our  per- 
sonal Influence  as  Christians  to  try  to  work 
out  a  peaceful  and  permanent  solution  to 
these  prot)lems  " 

The  Rev  E  Armand  Shealy  of  the  Orange- 
burg Lutheran  Church  said  he  used  the  Ghas- 
pel  of  the  Laborers  In  the  Vineyard,  stressing 
the  fact  that  we  are  aJl  workers  In  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  but  .somehow  we  have  not  done 
enough  and  we  need  to  do  more  to  bring  the 
reconciling  love  of  Christ,  not  only  to  oiir 
community,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

"The  scars  we  bear."  he  said,  "are  Indica- 
tive of  the  need  of  Christ  to  bring  the  Impact 
of  Ood's  love  on  all  of  our  activities  We 
must  bring  this  Into  all  facets  of  our  lives 
.  .  our  Jobs,  our  homes,  our  club  meetings 
and  in  every  relationship 

"We  deplore  violence  In  any  form  and  we 
believe  In  the  rights  end  dignity  of  all  men 
made  of  God 

.\t  Antloch  Baptist  Church  of  Bowman  on 
Sunday  the  Rev  Jack  DeLong  Dash  spoke  of 
the  situation  of  hvst  week  to  his  congregation 
Since  this  pa-st  Sunday  was  Race  Relations 
Week,  the  program  was  geared  to  this,  and 
the  Rev  Dash  'p<jke  to  the  members  of  his 
church  in  terms  of  trying  to  bridge  the  gap 
and  establish  better  relations.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord 


"It  did  seem  a  little  Ironic."  he  admitted. 
•  that  this  happened  Just  at  this  time  " 

The  question  came  tu  mind,  he  said,  as  to 
what  should  be  the  Christian  attitude  and 
the  Christian  role  in  these  times 

•  We  concluded  that  we  could  only  follow 
the  admonition.  Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers.' " 

Mr  Dash  .said,  violence  Is  not  the  answer 
We  must  move  toward  a  better  relatlon.shlp 
among  all  people  " 

He  was  pleased,  he  tald.  to  note  that  the 
authorities  have  put  forth  .some  effort  to 
"remove  the  evil  that  caused  most  of  the 
trouble  The  bowling  alley  Is  ii  public  menace, 
and  I  am  hapoy  that  the  authorities  are 
taking  .steps 

In  the  ab.sence  of  Father  Clement  Tackney, 
.Mass  was  tald  on  Sunday  by  Father  John 
Jerllnskl  at  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church  In 
Orangeburg 

Prayers  were  .said  for  racial  Justice  and 
harmony,  but  no  direct  reference  was  made  In 
the  sermon  One  priest  said  he  was  directly 
very  much  concerned  as  he  was  a  chaplain 
on  the  South  Carolina  State  CoUes;e  campus 
and  he  was  present  In  the  emergency  room 
of  the  Orangeburg  Regional  Hospital  when 
the  -Aounded  were  being  treated  The  Rev 
Claude  Harper  of  St  Andrew's  Methodist 
Church  said  that  the  .situation  was  referred 
to  in  his  sermon,  and  also  that  there  was  a 
mention  of  ciaflln  College  In  the  bulletin 
for  the  day 

He  said  he  had  called  on  the  people  of  his 
congregation  to  practice  restraint  In  the  area 
of  making  harsh  statements  or  using  harsh 
language.  He  urged  them  to  be  "doers  of  the 
Word,  rather  than  hearers  ' 

"A  couple  of  our  members,"  said  Mr 
Harper,  "are  on  the  new  Board  that  has 
been  formed  to  assist  In  this  matter  and 
■we  urged  that  all  uur  members  would  sup- 
port them 

"We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  for  both  sides  In  this  strug- 
gle and  I  stressed  the  need  for  more  reliable 
lines  of  communication  so  this  situation 
'•ould  not  recur," 

The  EpLscopal  Chucrh  of  the  Redeemer's 
pastor,  the  Rev,  William  J.  Snow  II,  urged 
that  the  people  of  the  city  not  let  go  of  what 
they  have  gained. 

"We  have  made  great  advances."  he  said. 
■  and  there  are  three  ways  we  can  hold  onto 
what  we  have  gained  First,  speak  the  truth 
Second,  speak  the  truth  only  when  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  speak  at  all  and  third,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  remember  that  God  listens 
to  every  word  we  speak." 

Mr  Snow  emphasized  that  rumors  and 
stories,  no  matter  whether  true  or  not,  can 
only  cause  more  hate  and  confusion.  "Many 
things."  he  said,  "even  though  thev  may  t>e 
true,  are  better  left  unsaid  if  they  cannot  do 
anything  but  cause  more  damage  " 

The  Rev  Harold  fioland  of  Mt,  Zlon  Bap- 
tist Church,  said  he  had  already  planned  to 
preach  tn  spiritual  healing,  on  this  Sunday 
devoted  to  race  relations. 

I  Just  followed  through  with  what  I  had 
already  prepared."  he  said 

'  I  brought  the  congregation  up  to  date 
on  new  developments  before  the  sermon, 
.such  as  the  meetings  of  the  ministers,  the 
forming  of  the  human  relations  council,  and 
then  moved  on  Into  the  message  for  the 
day  " 

He  said  he  felt  that  the  congregation  had 
heard  the  message  and  understood  what  he 
meant.  Mavbe.  as  much  as  possible,  under 
the   circumstances  " 

Church  members  from  other  congregations 
said  that  their  churches  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  cooperation  among  the  races 
and  better  lines  of  communication.  They 
were  also  urged  to  leave  the  problem  to 
thoee  in  authority  and  to  those  trained  to 
handle  It 

The  great  authority  of  the  churches  was 


brought  to  bear  In  Orangeburg  on  Sunday 
for  the  furtherance  of  peace,  harmony  and 
good-will  among  all  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Floyd  and  Black  Power  Were  on  a 

Collision  Course 

(By  Dean  B.  Livingston) 

Harry  Floyd  and  his  AU-Star  Bowling 
Lanes  were  on  a  collision  course  with  Negro 
Black  Power  dating  back  to  the  summer  of 
1966. 

Floyd  became  a  prime  target  for  Negro 
agitation  when  he  refused  to  admit  into  his 
bowling  alley  colored  players  who  were  In 
the  city  with  the  California  team  participat- 
ing In  the  American  Legion  World  Series 
here. 

Since  then  the  nanie  Harry  Floyd  has  been 
a  rallying  cry  for  Black  Power  elements  in 
the  city. 

Until  early  lall  1967  Floyd  remained  the 
"target  in  waiting"  for  a  show  of  violence.  He 
was  the  .ice  In  the  hole  for  either  a  case 
in  court  or  a  showdown  of  violence. 

Last  fall  local  leaders  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  -Advancement  of  Colored 
People  detected  an  extreme  restlessness 
among  the  S.C.  State  College  students  to 
bring  the  Harry  Floyd  situation  to  a  head. 

The  N.A.ACP  saw  the  bowling  alley  as  a 
vehicle  by  which  Black  Power  could  make  a 
btrong  bid  for  power  on  the  campus.  In  other 
words  the  Black  Power  leadership  basically 
said  we  can  do  for  you  what  the  NAACP 
can't. 

The  Rev.  J.  Herbert  Nelson  and  others  In 
the  high  N.'V.'VCP  ranks,  upon  learning  that  a 
bmall  group  of  State  studente  had  been  denied 
entry  into  the  All-Star  Lanes,  turned  to  the 
white  conununlty  for  assistance  In  dealing 
with  Floyd.  Nelson  looked  upon  Black  Power 
as  the  common  enemy. 

Nelson  told  this  writer  at  that  time:  "II 
the  students  have  to  resort  to  Black  Power 
to  solve  the  bowling  alley  situation,  there 
will  be  a  race  riot," 

Police  Chief  Roger  Poston  and  City  Admin- 
istrator Robert  T.  Stevenson  also  were  told 
of  the  dangerous  condition  possible  If  Black 
Power  made  the  move  against  Floyd. 

Chief  Poston  nnd  Stevenson  were  alarmed. 
So  were  many  others  In  official  Orangeburg. 
They  knew  the  All-Star  Bowling  Lanes  was 
the  racial  powder  keg  of  Orangeburg. 

Many  community  leaders  were  made  aware 
of  the  situation.  So  were  the  industries  which 
sponsor  bowling  teams.  It  later  ensued  that 
one  industry  withdrew  its  sponsorship  of  a 
team  because  of  the  adamant  segregation 
stand. 

Floyd  claimed  his  establishment  was  oper- 
ated as  a  private  club.  That  claim  did  not 
hold  water  for  one  second.  This  writer  has 
bowled  there,  has  eaten  there,  but  does  not 
remember  Joining  the  club. 

The  bowling  alley  affair  went  into  the 
talking  stages.  Businessmen  and  others 
feared  the  consequences  If  Floyd  did  not 
at  least  make  a  token  offer  of  settlement 
with  the  Negroes. 

It  was  learned  that  the  State  College 
bowling  team  asked  Floyd  to  allow  It  to 
bowl  there.  Floyd  could  set  the  times  and 
dates  at  which  the  State  bowlers  were  to  be 
at  the  alley  Floyd  refused. 

Stevenson  and  Chief  Poston  devoted  ex- 
tensive time  explaining  to  Floyd  the  explo- 
sive situation  that  was  brewing  over  the 
bowling  alley. 

They  realized  the  entire  City  of  Orange- 
burg could  be  endangered  If  noyd  and  Black 
Power   continued   on  the  collision  path. 

Neither  advocating  integration  nor  segre- 
gation. Poston  and  Stevenson  took  emphatic 
stands  in  safeguarding  Orangeburg  from  a 
race  riot.  Stevenson  said  the  decision  was 
made  long  ago  to  close  the  establishment. 

Last  Monday  night  Chief  Poston  put  that 


decision  Into  effect  when  he  ordered  the 
bowling  lanes  closed  when  Negroes  tried  to 
Integrate  It. 

The  following  day  Floyd  launched  a  strong 
protest  before  City  Council  against  Poston's 
action.  Stevenson  eaid  at  that  meeting  that 
the  decision  to  close  the  establishment  had 
been  made  to  protect  lives  and  property. 

While  Chief  Poston  and  Stevenson  were 
plotting  their  course  of  action  if  the  crisis 
did  explode,  concerned  people  In  Orange- 
burg were  working  to  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion. 

One  Industry,  Fabric  Services  Inc.,  said  it 
would  consider  sponsoring  a  team  if  Floyd 
would  allow  Negroes  to  participate.  Fabric 
Services  does  not  now  sponsor  a  team  be- 
cause of  Its  adherence  to  federal  employment 
regulations. 

A  group  of  downtown  businessmen  sought 
to  compromise  the  impending  crisis  by  per- 
suading Floyd  to  integrate  on  the  offer  of 
financial  assistance  through  sponsorship  of 
teams  and  other  means.  Floyd  refused  this, 
too. 

Floyd  concluded  that  integration  of  the 
AU-Star  Lanes  would  destroy  his  business, 
a  business  which  Harry  Floyd  and  his  broth- 
er, E.  C,  have  worked  long  and  liard  to 
build. 

Before  the  crisis  hit,  Floyd  had  turned 
the  All-star  Lanes  into  a  successful  oper- 
ation. It  has  been  said  that  h**  operated  one 
of  the  best  bowling  operations  in  South 
Carolina. 

But  Floyd  was  convinced  that  Integration 
would  wreck  him.  There  could  be  no  com- 
promise. He  felt  he  had  the  law  on  his  side. 

Now  that  the  Justice  Department  has  filed 
suit  against  the  All-star  Lanes  Floyds',, 
position    with    the    law    will    be      learned. 


Lest  We  Forget 

The  time  has  come  when  the  responsible 
people  of  Orangeburg,  white  and  colored, 
should  re-examine,  in  detail,  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  city  in  recent  days 

The  result,  so  far  as  we  see  it,  is  that  some 
demands  have  been  made  and  that  certain 
steps  have  been  taken — steps  with  which  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  average  resident  of 
the  city  will  approve — in  an  attempt  to  "re- 
store racial  peace  "  in  Orangeburg,  We,  like 
all  of  the  residents  of  Orangeburg,  hope  that 
peace  will  be  restored,  but  not  at  any  price. 

The  Negroes  who  are  apparently  leading 
the  white  people  to  the  bargaining  table 
must  realize  that  before  anything  can  be 
accomplished  they,  themselves  and  their  peo- 
ple, must  agree  to  obey  and  uphold  law  and 
order  while  aiding  In  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  law  violators. 

We  have  seen  and  read  the  demands  made 
by  the  Negroes  In  their  "Orangeburg  Declara- 
tion." While  some  are  Just  and  equitable, 
others  are  impossible  and  It  is  hoped  that 
whatever  group  negotiates  the  Individual 
items,  be  It  white,  Negro,  or  integrated,  real- 
izes It. 

As  to  the  stipulation  that  State  Highway 
Patrolmen  who,  not  of  their  own  volition, 
took  part  in  the  exchange  of  gunshots  which 
left  three  fatally  injured  and  37  wounded 
in  varying  degrees,  be  suspended,  that  is  a 
matter  for  action  by  the  State  Hlghvray  Pa- 
trol and  should  be  based  on  the  findings  of 
an  impartial  investigation. 

Apparently  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  highway  patrolmen  were  protecting 
the  livBs  of  city  firemen  who  risked  bodily 
harm  In  entering  the  State  College  the  night 
of  the  gunshot  exchange  to  extinguish  a 
blaze  set  by  rioting  students  who  threw 
Molotov  cocktails  against  a  frame  house, 
setting  It  ablaze.  And  the  highway  patrol- 
men protecting  the  firemen  themselves  faced 
the  same  sniper  fire  that  harassed  the  fire- 
men. Both  the  firemen  and  the  patrolmen 
were  acting  In  line  of  duty  and  only  the 
foolish  or  those  unfamiliar  with  what  went 


on  would  deny  that  the  latter  tired  in  self 
defense. 

We  regret  the  deaths  of  the  three  young 
men.  We  offer  our  sympathy  to  their  parents 
and  friends.  But  we  do  not  think  that  they 
died  m  a  quest  for  civil  rights.  They  were 
participating  in  u  riot,  a  riot  that  endangered 
the  entire  city  and  its  black  and  white 
residents 

As  to  the  tharge  that  the  patrolmen 
would  not  have  fired  had  the  students  been 
white,  liiat  is  ridiculous.  Highway  patrol- 
men have  been  forced  to  ufce  their  weapons 
against  blacks  and  whites  In  the  past  In 
carrying  out  their  duties.  And  in  last  Thurs- 
day night's  confrontation,  .surely  no  man 
would  have  given  a  thought  to  the  color  of 
the  finger  about  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a 
weapon  aimed  at  him. 

Should  those  who  hope  to  make  peace  in 
Orangeburg  lall  in  any  respect  to  uphold 
the  actions  of  and  support  uur  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  the  city  will  indeed  be  in  for 
a  "hot  summer,"  All  argunients  then  lould 
be  setteld  only  at  gunpoint 

So  far,  all  of  the  demands  liave  been  made 
by  Dr,  Charles  H  Thomas  and  the  N.A.ACP 
What  has  Mayor  E,  O  Pendarv!,',  had  to  s.iv? 
Has  lie  demanded  that  the  .N.A,.ACP  jiroduce 
the  students  who  i'legally  broke  jjlate  yl''''~' 
windows  on  East  i-tussell  .St  and  .severe''- 
damaged  automobiles  In  tlie  showroom  '  : 
the  East  End  Motor  Co,  Tuesday  li'gh!.  Feb- 
ruary 6?  Certainly  they  are  liable  to  firosccu- 
tion.  Has  he  asked  that  the  N'.A.'iCP  investi- 
gate and  produce  those  t'.idcnl.i  who  '•■ar- 
ried  on  sporadic  .'-nlper  fire  for  more  than 
an  hour  from  the  .'-^tatc  Coilcce  and  Ciatlm 
College  campuses  'ITiUrsday  nlL-ht.  Fcbr-.i- 
ary  8? 

We  ask  these  questions  iipr.uise  May^r 
Pendarvis  is  t'ne  elected  representative  if 
all  of  the  people  of  Orantrebiirg  as  its  niavor 
It  is  he  to  whom  isoth  the  white  pe:)p!e 
and  the  Negroes  will  be  looking  to  restore 
normal  community  life  in  this  city. 

And  where  has  Gov  Robert  E.  McNair  been 
since  violence  and  discord  broke  out  m  our 
city?  He  has  not  added  the  prestige  of  his 
office  in  seeking  a  halt  to  discord  and  the 
restoration  of  harmony.  We  wonder  what,  in 
Columbia,  could  be  of  such  vital  importance 
that  he  is  unable  to  leave  to  help  soothe  a 
troubled  spot  in  his  state.  The  calling  out 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  sending  out  of 
South  Carolina  Law  Enforcement  Dlvl.sion 
agents  and  the  highway  patrolmen  has  done 
much  to  put  a  temporary  halt  to  violence, 
but  they  have  done  little  to  ease  tensions, 
to  bring  divided  people  together. 

We  have  nothing  but  commendation  for 
Police  Chief  Roger  E.  Poston.  Shenr!  R  F. 
(Bob)  Dukes.  Captain  Carl  Falrev  of  the 
State  Highway  Patrol  and  SLED  Chief  J  P. 
I  Pete)  Strom.  They  and  their  men  have 
done  an  outstanding  job.  along  with  the 
Guardsmen,  in  putting  down  strife.  Their 
duty  was  to  enforce  the  law.  That,  they  did. 
Now,  we  hope  and  pray  that  you  all  are 
given  the  support  and  backing  that  you  de- 
serve and  should  have. 

And  to  those  engaged  in  working  to  re- 
store peace  in  Orangeburg,  we  urge  that  you 
keep  in  mind  the  sequence  of  events  last 
week.  We  review  them  for  you: 

First,  on  Monday  night,  February  5,  Negro 
students  attempting  to  integrate  the  All- 
Star  Bowling  Lanes  were  turned  away  by 
Harry  K.  Floyd,  owner  and  operator.  His 
business  was  ordered  closed  for  the  night  by 
Police  Chief  Roger  E.  Poston  in  the  Interest 
of  public  safety  The  Negroes  left  and.  during 
their  return  to  the  college  campuses,  broke 
windows  in  business  establishments  on  East 
Russell  St.  and  severely  damaged  automo- 
biles in  the  showroom  of  the  East  End  Motor 
Co.  They  vented  their  rage  on  the  owners 
of  properties  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Harry  Floyd  oi  his  actions  Was  this  provo- 
cation? 
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Tuesday  rili;h'  February  6.  Floyd  reopened 
his  tK)wllng  lanes,  asoiired  or  his  rlnht  to  do 
so.  according  to  si^ie  Itiws.  by  C  WiUlter 
Llmehouse,  city  Attorney  Again  the  ^tvidenta 
dasembled  and  .ittempted  to  enter  the  bowl- 
ing alleys  A  city  F>ollceman,  William  Long. 
wa«  Injured  during  the  Incident,  requiring 
hospitalization     W.i.s   this   provocation? 

The  following  night.  Wednesday,  law  en- 
forcement officers  protecting  Ilve«  and  prop- 
erty at  the  A&P  Shopping  Center,  where 
All-Star  Lanes  :8  located,  were  called  away 
to  US  Hlghw.iy  601  .-idjacent  to  the  State 
College  campos  where  a  barrage  of  brlctcs  and 
roclts  were  being  thrown  at  passing  vehicles, 
their  place  at  the  shopping  center  being 
taken  by  National  Guardsmen  who  had  been 
on  an  "alert"  basis  Wiia  this  brick  .md  rock 
throwing  provocation? 

Thursday  night.  February  8.  sporadic 
sniper  firing  began  from  both  the  State 
College  and  C'.aflui  campuses  and  State  Hlgh- 
w.iy  Patrolmen.  South  Carolina  Law  Enforce- 
ment Division  .igents.  deputy  sheriffs,  city 
policemen  and  National  Guardsmen  were 
ordered  in. 

Shortly  before  11  pm  Negriaes  from  the 
Stat«  College  c.unpus  set  a  bonfire  on  city 
property  jusj  outjiide  the  entrance  to  the 
property  and  a  Molotov  cocktail  was  hurled 
against  'he  side  of  the  frame  residence  of 
Miss  Jennie  Branson,  Just  t^  the  south  of 
the  campus  The  city  llremen  responded  and 
went  on  the  campus  to  extinguish  the  blaze 
la  short  order  State  Highway  Patn.ilmen  ac- 
companied the  tlrenien  on  the  ciillege  prop- 
erty to  protect  the  .Iremen  who  were  targets 
for  the  snipers  The  sound  of  gunflre  was 
heard  by  newspaper  reporters  and  law  en- 
forcement oiflcers.  alike. 

The  fusillade  of  shots  that  ended  in  deaths 
.md  woundlngs  came  alter  a  hlghwav  patrol- 
man was  felled  by  a  heavy  miiille  which 
struck  turn  in  the  face.  The  patrolmen, 
ordered  not  to  flre  their  weapons  inlesa  en- 
dangered or  for  self  protection,  believing 
their  comrade  shot,  and  with  gootl  reason, 
and  believing  themselves  endangered.  Hred 
into  the  group  ..f  Negroes  In  self  protection. 
They  had  provocation. 

The  patrolmen  did  not  enter  the  college 
property  to  halt  rloUng  or  to  calm  a  disturb- 
ance They  had  orders  not  to  do  so.  They 
went  on  the  college  to  protect  unarmed  are- 
men,  doing  *helr  duty,  from  armed  snipers 
They  did  what  they  should  have  done,  under 
the  circumstances 

Thet  All  Wa.vt  To  Know  Who  Pireo 
First   Shot 

EorroR's  Note — Dean  B  Livingston,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  The  Times  and  Demo- 
crat, was  .1  direct  eyewitness  to  the  exchange 
of  guntlre  between  Negro  rioters  and  state 
patrolmen  which  killed  three  Negroes  and 
wounded  more  than  30  others  In  this  article 
Livingston  deals  with  the  events  of  Thursday 
alght  and  what  has  followed  In  the 
aftermath,  i 

I  By  Dean  B  LlvUij^ston  r 
Who  fired  flrst?  Nor  for  what  reason.  Nor 
did  my  questioners  want  to  know  the  direct 
circumstances  surround  the  exchange  of  are 
between  the  state  patrolmen  and  Negro 
rioters 

Since  It  w.ia  learned  that  I  was  one  of  the 
newsmen  who  moved  near  the  S  C  State  Col- 
lege entrance  with  armed  S  C  State  Highway 
Patrolmen  and  members  of  the  Orangeburg 
Fire  Department  who  were  there  to  extin- 
guish a  o..i2e  started  by  the  rioters,  from 
all  over  the  nation  the  question  has  come 
forth      Who  hred  tlrst?" 

Not  once  have  I  been  asked  "Why  did  they 
flre?"  One  New  York  newsman  became 
rather  Irri'ated  with  me  when  I  questioned 
his  intelligence  for  asking  me  the  question: 
"How  could  you  be  sure  'he  Negroes  flred 
flrst   If   you   didn't  see   the  bullets?"  A   few 


short  words  explained  to  him  that  the  human 
eye  can  not  see  bullets  sailing  through  the 
night  air 

Dozens  of  times  I  have  attempted  to  re- 
call the  exact  sequence  of  events  leading  to 
the  deaths  of  the  three  voung  Negroes  Not 
being  blessed  either  with  eyes  which  allow 
me  *o  see  In  darkness  or  a  mental  composure 
to  keep  a  detailed  chronicle  of  event.s  in  my 
brain  when  gun.s  are  being  tired  less  than 
10  feet   fr<ini   me,   I   will   trj-  again- 

Early  in  the  night.  Dozier  Mobley  of  the 
•A.ssoclated  Press  and  I  went  to  the  Intersec- 
tion of   Russell    ind   Boulevard 

The  students  were  gathered  to  the  right  of 
the  college  entrance  on  I'S  601  Gunfire 
occasionally  rang  .vut  and  rtre-bombs  were 
to.^sed  in  the  direction  of  the  W  A.  Living- 
ston Wholesale  Co.  warehouse. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  situation  was 
'aklng  a  turn  for  the  worse 

.At  about  10  o'clock  the  Negroes  started  a 
large  tire  on  -he  street  They  fed  the  blaze 
with  ro.^d  signs  md  i>ther  such  .signs  stand- 
ing near  the  c-t)iiege  entrance 

The  grass  was  dry  and  the  tire  spread  fast. 
As  the  flre  was  spreatling  I  heard  one  of  the 
law  enforcement  officials  say.  "WeYe  going 
to  send  a  hre  truck  In  to  put  out  the  flre 
and  we're  going  to  send  the  patrolmen  In  to 
protect  those  firemen," 

Then  I  heard  and  saw  the  flre  truck  I 
followed  the  fire  truck  In  and  upon  .irrlvlng 
on  the  scene  began  taking  pictures  of  the 
rlre  i  these  and  other  pictures  were  published 
;n  Friday  morning  T&Di  I  didn't  see  the 
Negroes  but  the  first  picture  I  took  showed 
the  Negroes  were  still  on  the  bank.  Measur- 
ing the  perspective  of  the  photograph  I  guess 
I  was  Some  .50  feet  from  the  Negroes. 

The  patrolmen  on  the  front  line  were 
trained  to  handle  themselves  vinder  tire.  I 
•  ibservpd  they  faced  the  Negroes  with  a  high 
degree  of  steadfastness  and  concentration. 
Thev  were  nut  edgy  It  was  obvious  they  were 
taking  a  defensive  position. 

-Seeing  their  composure  no  doubt  prompted 
me  to  relax  somewhat  m  my  picture  taking. 
Had  they  gone  Into  the  area  determined 
to  fire  flrst  they  could  have  fired  upon  ar- 
riving with  the  flretruck  They  could  have 
fired  .It  near  point-blank  range  Had  this 
been  the  case  the  death  toll  probably  would 
ha\e   been  In  the  hundreds 

But  instead  they  took  the  more  dangeroua 
route  for  themselves  attempting  to  make 
physical  apprehensions.  Patrolman  D.  I. 
Shealy's  face  Injurj'  was  evidence  of  this. 

After  snapping  four  photos  of  the  flre 
scene  I  ran  to  the  embankment  where  the 
State  Patrolmen  had  taken  up  a  firing  line 
position  to  protect  the  firemen.  I  shot  one 
picture  here  and  Just  before,  or  maybe  after, 
shooting  the  second  It  suddenly  dawned  on 
me  that  there  vv.is  gunflre  In  front  of  me 

I  guess  I  fro/e  lor  a  fraction  of  a  second 
and  then  responded  to  .i  yell  of  "hit  the 
ground"  from  Police  Chief  Roger  Poston. 
Crashing  to  the  ground  m  top  of  camera 
and  electric  strobe  light,  I  then  fully 
.-eailied  where  I  was  ai;d  what  was  going  on 
around  me,  I  began  to  cniwl 

I  crawled  over  whiskey  bottles  and  beer 
cans  whose  contents  presumably  had  helped 
Inflame  the  rioters. 

Reaching  an  area  somewhere  between  the 
National  Guard  men  and  the  highway  patrol- 
men, I  began  taking  plcttires  from  a  flat-on- 
the-ground  position. 

Cloee  by  was  a  television  crew  inU  other 
newsmen.  A  second  or  so  later  lights  came 
from  somewhere  The  entire  scene  of  hlgii- 
way  patrolmen  and  National  Guardsmen  was 
well  Illuminated. 

I  concluded  the  llgh't  came  from  one  of 
the  television  crews  One  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  thought  It  came  from  my  strobe 
light  I  didn't  think  !t  the  proper  time  to  ex- 
plain to  him  that  the  duration  of  light  from 
in  electric  strobe  was  less  than  one  thou- 
sandth of  a  second 


A  minute  or  so  later  all  firing  had  stopped 
and  -SLED  Chief  J  P  Strom  and  Orangeburg 
Police  Chief  Roger  Poston  were  evaluating 
the  situation. 

It  was  then  that  the  two  fatally  wounded 
Negroes — Delano  MIddleton  and  Henry 
Smith— were  brought  down  to  our  area  and 
then  taken  to  the  rescue  truck. 

Alxjut  this  time  it  filtered  in  that  a  high- 
way patrolman  had  been  shot.  Hl«  condition 
or  exactly  what  had  happened  to  him  was  not 
learned  until  about  15  minutes  later. 

.Meanwhile  National  Guardsmen  were  tak- 
ing fxjsitlon  across  the  street.  They  had  not 
fired  a  shot. 

At  first  It  appeared  that  only  two  Negroes 
had  been  wounded,  but  within  minutes  cars 
began  speeding  off  of  the  campus  In  the  di- 
rection o.'  the  hospital  I  did  not  hear  an  ap- 
peal f>r  a  notification  that  there  were  more 
wounde<i 

Before  concluding  this  flrst  person  article 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  question  so  em- 
phatically put  to  me  by  my  wife:  "What  in 
the  world  were  y<iii  Uolng  there?" 

Law  enforcement  officials  I  am  sure,  ex- 
tended such  outstanding  cooperation  with 
•he  press  .md  television  Wednesday  night  (as 
well  as  other  days  .md  nights  last  week)  be- 
cause of  the  exploslveness  of  the  situation 
outside  wunes.ses  who  would  relate  the  truth 
would  be  needed  This,  ilong  with  the  firm 
belief  of  most  SO.  law  enforcement  officials 
that  the  public  needs  to  know  what  Is  tak- 
ing place.  .tUowed  the  newsmen  and  photo- 
graphers to  move  into  the  area. 

Chief  J.  P  Strom  of  SLED.  Lt.  C.u-I  Palrey 
of  S  C  Highway  Dep:u-tment  and  Roger  Poe- 
ton  of  the  Orangeburg  Police  Department 
were  willing  to  let  us  newsmen  be  direct  wit- 
nesses -o  their  .ictlons.  They  were  willing  to 
let   the   facts  speak   for   themselves. 

With  about  one  hour's  sleep  I  got  up  Fri- 
day morning  to  watch  the  early  morning 
news.  It  was  here  that  I  heard  a  television 
newsman  say:  "Newsmen  at  the  scene  In 
Orangeburg  said  the  state  troopers  flred 
first." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  the  Iden- 
Mflcatlon  of  the  newsmen,  if  they  do  exist, 
who  made  this  comment.  He  or  they  are  ex- 
tremely well  quaUfled  to  help  In  the  United 
.States  in  pK>sltlons  other  than  In  news  re- 
porting. 

To  reach  the  positive  conclusion  that  the 
troopers  flred  first,  he  or  they  would  have  to 
have  eyes  which  can  penetrate  darkness  and 
ears  which  can  distinguish  the  great  dlffer- 
ence«  of  most  all  sounds. 

Personally.  I  would  pose  this  question  to 
him  or  they:  Did  you  (or  all  of  you)  go  to  the 
front  line  where  the  highway  patrolmen 
were  in  position  and  focus  your  eyee,  ears 
and  brains  only  upon  the  backs  of  the  pa- 
'rolmen  In  front  of  you  and  have  your 
faclUtlee  so  in  tune  that  you  could  conclude 
iUiythliig  other  that  somebody  was  firing  at 
somebody? 

Were  you  there  concentrating  as  were  the 
hlghwav  patrolmen  on  that  area  of  darknesa 
which  contained  the  rioters? 

I  do  not  recall  seeing  any  photographers 
or  newsmen,  nor  have  my  photographs  re- 
vealed .my  one  on  the  firing  line  other 
thiui  lilghway  p;itrolmen 

This  man.  or  these  men,  could  not  have 
been  photographers  because  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  think  only  about  that 
space  of  darkness  when  there  were  so  many 
great  photographic  opportunities  surround- 
ing him  or  they. 

I  doubt  If  It  was  a  reporter  because  a  good 
reporter  would  have  been  concentrating  on 
the  sequence  of  events. 

Now  the  big  question:  Who  are  the  news- 
man who  said  the  state  troopers  fired  flrst? 

The  Raci.^l  Crisis 
The     seven     days — February     6     through 
February    ! 3— have   brought   to   the   City  of 
Orangeburg  events  which  will  take  both  the 


white  and  Negro  races  years  to  forget — If 
ever. 

The  Times  and  Democrat,  as  a  responsible 
newspaper  has  reported  these  events  as  ac- 
curately— and  lus  objectively — as  possible. 
T&D  staff  writers  have  covered  many  of  the 
events  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
words  liave  been  written  about  them.  These 
stories  were  written  In  a  "let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may"  attitude.  Other  events 
have  been  covered  by  press  association  writ- 
ers who,  too.  have  also  been  eyewitnesses 
and  have  reported  the  facts  as  they  saw 
them,  not  as  they  wished  they  saw  them. 
No  more  can  be  expected  of  a  newspaperman. 

But  The  Times  and  Democrat  has  refrained 
from  discussing  the  situation  edltorally  until 
today.  The  slttiatlon  has  been  fluid;  there  has 
been  emotionalism  and  tenseness.  Editorial 
comments  seemed  superfluous  until  It  be- 
came resolved  and  .some  measure  of  com- 
posure returned  to  the  community. 

Out  of  the  series  of  events  two  things  be- 
come apparent.  A  thorough  Investigation  of 
all  phases  of  the  .shooting  of  the  three  teen- 
age Negroes  last  Thursday  night  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  would  be  wel- 
comed not  only  by  this  newspaper  but,  we 
are  sure  by  the  State  Highway  Patrol.  Sec- 
ond, a  thorough  investigation  of  South 
Carol. na  State  College  by  the  state,  initiated 
by  the  General  Assembly,  to  determine 
whether  the  college  Is,  and  will  remain,  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  and  learning  of 
what.  It  seems,  is  a  hotbed  of  black  extrem- 
ism This  The  Times  and  Democrat  would 
welcome  us  would  we  are  sure,  the  Orange- 
burg community,   white  and   black. 

An  FBI  investigation  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  actual  shootings  themselves. 
There  are  too  many  other  fields  of  Interest 
In  which  such  an  Investigation  should  be 
concerned: 

1.  How  deeply  Is  the  Black  Power  move- 
ment rooted  on  the  State  College  campus? 

2.  Was  the  All-Star  Bowling  Lanes  a  target 
of  Integration  or  an  excuse  for  violence? 

3.  Were  the  students  who  were  fatally 
shot  last  Thursday  night  Black  Power  ad- 
vocates, or  were  they  three  young  people  led 
to  the  firing  line  by  outside  agitators? 

4.  Was  sniper  firing  done  from  the  State 
College  or  Claflln  College  campus  for  more 
than  ;in  hour  before  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  highway  patrolmen  and  the  stu- 
dents that  led  to  the  three  deaths  as  re- 
ported by  responsible  newspapermen  and  law 
enforcement  officers?  (In  this  The  Times  and 
Democrat  had  two  reporters  on  the  scene 
who  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  shooting  and 
who  offer  full  cooperation  In  this  phase  of 
an  investigation.) 

As  to  State  College,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Black  Power  Is  deeply  rooted.  But  the  insti- 
tution now  Is  challenged.  A  legislative  in- 
vestigation, a  thorough  investigation.  Is  de- 
sired to  clear  the  atmosphere  there.  If  It  is 
found  to  be  a  Black  Power  cell,  then  it 
should  be  closed — and  no  one,  white  or 
Negro,  wants  that.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
It  is  cleared  then  the  administration  could 
continue  along  its  way  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive and  quality  educational  program 
for  the  young  people  of  the  state  for  which 
It  was  created. 

For  that  reason,  we  ask  the  Orangeburg 
County  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
to  Introduce  necessary  legislation  and  take 
other  .=teps  to  provide  an  objective  calm  and 
sober  look  at  State  College  and  to  follow 
through  with  the  proper  actions  based  on 
the  results  of  the  investigation's  findings. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  tabling  motion, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  clear 
the  floor  of  all  staff  personnel  except 
those  on  the  staff  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
secretary  for  the  majority,  the  secretary 
for  the  minority,  and  the  two  policy 
committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sergeant 
at  Arms  is  directed  to  clear  the  Chamber 
in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

RECOGNITION    OP    SENATOR    CHURCH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
unanimous-consent  request  was  granted 
some  days  ago  by  means  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
Chtjrch]  would  have  been  recognized  at 
this  time.  In  view  of  the  developments 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  dis- 
position of  any  business  connected  with 
the  present  bill  after  I  have  completed 
my  remarks,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church]  •will 
be  recognized  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  reservation.  I  want  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mon- 
dale  amendment  when  the  Senator  gets 
through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  indeed: 
but 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  for 
them  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  motion  before  the  Senate.  The  un- 
finished business  has  not  yet  been  laid 
down. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  pending 
business:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  before 
the  tabling  motion. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Mondale  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  unfinished  business 
has  not  yet  been  laid  down. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  that  purpose  at  this  mo- 
ment. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iH.R.  2516)  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed   the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
think  that  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mon- 
dale], should  have  some  notice  of  this. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin]  would  like  that 
to  happen.  So,  in  the  meantime,  I  should 
like  to  get  on  with  my  remarks  and  then 
I  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  quite  im- 
derstand  the  agreement  or  the  arrange- 
ment concerning  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  fMr.  Church]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  today,  for  1  hour:  but,  be- 
cause of  this  development,  I  asked  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  be 
honored  after  I  get  through  with  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
determine 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object  to  the  luian- 
imo'os-consent  request  concerning  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church]  — 
which  objection  I  would  not  make,  how- 
ever— if  the  majority  leader  would  agree 
to  modify  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ERVm.  And  say  that  I  will  be 
recognized  immediately  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
is  a  fair  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  imderstand 
what  time  is  being  reserved  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  soon  as  we  have 
disposed  of  the  business  connected  with 
the  bill  and  the  votes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  might  be  next 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no.  It  wUl  be 
this  afternoon.  It  pertains  to  the  votes. 
There  will  not  be  that  many  votes  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Oh.  Votes.  I  under- 
stand it  now.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  going  to 
ask,  at  the  conclusion  of  -what? — pertain- 
ing to  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Having  to  do  with  votes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
vote  yesterday  on  the  cloture  motion  fell 
several  votes  short  of  the  required  two- 
thirds.  A  majority  decided  that  the  de- 
bate on  H  R  J516  has  been  adequate 
A  majority  of  this  body  said  that  the 
issues  have  been  fullv  developed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  suspend 

Let  us  have  order  ;n  the  Chamber.  We 
have  cleared  the  Chamber  of  attaches 
and  we  must  have  order  in  order  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may 
prcxreed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  a 
majority  favors  a  vote  on  the  merits  but 
that  vote  cannot  take  place  Whenever  a 
cloture  motion  receives  mere  than  a  con- 
stitutional maiority — as  it  did  yester- 
day— the  question  extends  understand- 
ably to  the  relative  merits  of  the  present 
provisions  of  rule  XXII.  However,  the 
Senate  had  a  clear  opportunity  to  ex- 
press Itself  on  the  merits  of  rule  XXII 
at  the  beeinnint;  of  the  90th  Congress 
At  that  lime,  the  issue  was  resolved 
ovenvhelmin^ly.  The  present  rules  were 
unchanged  I  think  it  is  best  tiow  to  face 
the  realities  of  considerinL'  the  present 
bill  under  the  present  rules 

In  my  uidgment  at  this  time,  the 
necessary  two-thirds  cannot  be  ubtained 
on  H.R.  2516  with  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment attached.  I  sav  that  as  one  nho.  as 
a  Senator  from  Montana  and  as  the  ma- 
.lorlty  leader,  voted  for  the  cloture  mo- 
tion and  strongly  favors  the  freedom-of- 
choice  concept  for  all  .Americans  m 
housing  Shortly,  the  distmKuished  mi- 
nonty  leader  and  I  shall  propose  a  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate  that  shall  be  most 
ditficult  for  me  because  of  my  attitude 
toward  the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 
I  do  so,  however,  after  .seriously  weiKh- 
intr  the  possible  ramifications  of  pressing 
for  the  amendment  on  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

Many  reasons  have  been  cited  for  de- 
ferrint,'  action  on  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment— reasons  which,  valid  or  not.  could 
affect  the  outcome  Thert;-  has  been  seri- 
ous question,  for  instance,  that  the 
amendment  is  not  tiermane  to  the  pres- 
ent bill:  that  it  properly  .should  be  placed 
on  a  more  relevant  matter  if.  but  only  If. 
such  a  measure  cannot  be  reported  by 
the  committee.  What  is  clear  is  that  If 
the  action  I  propose  is  successful  it  will 
not  end  the  effort  to  obtain  for  all  Amer- 
icans the  freedom  of  choice  for  a  home 
anywhere  In  the  Nation.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  Is  extremely  important  at  this 
time  that  the  Senate  paos  a  needed  and 
meaningful  civil  richts  bill.  H  R.  2516  as 
reported  from  committee  is  .such  a  bill. 
In  essence  it  protects  the  rights  trranted 
by  the  avil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965 
and.  more  fundamentally,  by  the  Consti- 
tution itself.  Those  rights  must  not  be 
frustrat4>d.  They  must  not  be  made  the 
prey  of  violence  or  intimidation.  Under 
H.R.  2516.  if  interference  of  this  kind 
should  occur,  the  trial  for  assault  or 
murder  or  intimidation  may— let  me  re- 
peat that  word  'may" — take  place  in  the 
Federal  courthouse  in  the  community  of 
the  crime  rather  than  in  the  county 
courthouse:  but  even  then  only  if  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  such 


a  forum  is  necessary  to  effectuate  sub- 
stantial justice  This  is  what  the  so- 
called  Hart  bill  does  Its  reasonableness 
IS  attested  to  by  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  concept  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  would  hate  to  .see  that 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  earned 
in  the  Hou.se  now  be  .sacrificed  in  an 
effort — in  my  opinion  futile  at  this  time — 
to  obtain  the  provisions  of  the  Mondale 
amendment 

The  merits  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  are  modest  and  necessary,  but 
I  think  the  bill  has  great  importance. 
The  experience  in  the  past  two  summers 
which  has  seen  some  of  our  i;rcatest 
cities  torn  apart,  has  generated  fear  and 
tension  throughout  the  land 

The  great  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and 
1965 — of  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  DirksenI  was  the 
architect,  as  has  been  stated  on  this  Moor, 
because  his  was  the  decisive  influence- 
renewed  the  hope  of  many  .Americans. 
The  passage  of  those  acts  also  empha- 
sized the  viability  of  the  institutions  of 
our  Government  In  recognizing  and  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  .Senate  of  the  United  States 
played  a  most  critical  role  in  initiating 
and  formulating  tho.se  t:reat  acts  i)f  1964 
and  1965  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  now 
to  preserve  the  notion  that  the  institu- 
tions of  this  Government  are  responsive 
to  the  iust  cau.ses  of  the  pe«')ple. 

In  1968.  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  issue  Tliere  are  beinii 
preached  in  our  .society  doctrines  of  .sepa- 
ratism, of  racism,  and  divisivene.ss  as 
potent  as  anything  in  our  history  This 
venom  is  spewed  out  with  the  contention 
that  the  institutions  of  government  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive forum  for  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  the  Congress, 
will  turn  its  back  on  legitimate  demands 
But  each  of  us  knows  that  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear,  the  type  of  distrust  gen- 
erated by  violence,  threats  of  violence 
and  riots,  does  not  pre.sent  an  optimum 
climate  for  considering  any  legislation. 
Neverthele.s.s.  we  must  contmue  to  t.y  to 
reach  for  remedies  for  ju.st  grievances 
even  though  they  may  be  regarded  as  less 
than  total. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1964  and 
1965  are  uone,  but  our  duty  is  no  less 
clear  It  is  a  matter  of  telling  the  people 
of  this  country  that  the  Conu-ress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  turned  its  back  on 
a  just  grievance  It  is  a  matter  of  telling 
all  responsible  .Americans  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  iudge  every  proposal  by  its 
merits  It  is  a  matter  of  telling  the 
preachers  of  racism  and  riot  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  aid 
and  abet  their  actions  by  its  own  inertia. 
It  IS  a  matter  of  makins.;  clear  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution  is  fulfilled 
for  all  Americans  and  that  the  Senate 
will  continue  to  do  its  part  in  moving  to- 
ward that  goal. 

I  shall,  along  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  under  these  circum- 
stances,   move    to    table    tiie    Mondale 


amendment  in  the  hope  of  Improving 
the  chances  of  passing  H.R.  2516.  I  do  so 
with  regret,  but  I  do  so  because  In  my 
considered  judgment  the  procedural 
situation  created  by  the  defeat  of  the 
cloture  petition  has  made  this  course 
necessary.  The  efforts  to  obtain  a  bill  or 
legal  basis  for  freedom  of  choice  in 
housing  should  and  will  continue,  but 
I  think  It  is  unrealistic  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess on  this  bill.  To  pursue  them  further 
at  this  time  will  destroy  the  chance  the 
Congress  has  for  making  any  progress 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  during  this 
session. 

We  have  spent  5  weeks  on  H  R.  2516— 
the  worker  protection  bill  It  is  a  modest 
proposal  I  think  the  Senate  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  its 
merits.  The  votes  arc  there — Republican 
and  Democrat  alike.  Ultimately  I  hope  it 
passes  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

Mr  President.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  !  Mr. 
Ervini  fir.'^t.  before  I  make  the  motion 
on  b.'half  i>t  the  leadership.  I  yield  to  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mondale 
amendment 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator  did 
not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  did  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS  It  was  not  for  that  pur- 
IX) -se. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  stated  no  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  cannot  be 
done  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate,  unless  the  Senator  uets  the 
floor  independently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  wishes  to  retain  the 
floor:  IS  that  not  correct.' 

Mr.  MAJSSFIELD,  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .-Sen- 
ator irom  Montana  lias  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  irom  Montana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MAxNSFIELD  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  I  have  already 
yielded, 

Mr,  ERVIN  Mr,  Pre.-^:dcnt.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment 

Mr  .JAMTS  Mr  President,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  for  the  purtw.se  of  making  an 
independent  motion,  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  proposes  to  do.  there 
must  be  unanimous  consent?  Otherwise, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  must  sur- 
render tiie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  point 
of  order  of  the  Senanr  from  New  York  is 
well  taken  If  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yielded  for  that  purpose,  he  would  lose 
the  floor.  The  Chair  inquired  whether  or 
nit  the  Senator  from  Montana  wished  to 
retain  the  fljor 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  the 
;x)int  of  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yielded  for  a  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ser.ator  can  yield  for  a  motion  only  by 
unanimous  consent, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 
is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  a  peculiar  position  here.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  file  a  tabling  motion.  However, 
I  believe,  not  understanding  fully  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  to  be  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, that  he  should  have  his  say;  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  that  purpose, 
without  Ifising  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President 

Mr,  HART,  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  conse- 
quences of  obtaining  an  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand,  would  be  that 
that  amendment,  bearing  that  number, 
thereafter  would  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion only  by  unanimous-consent.  The 
modification  of  that  amendment  there- 
after could  not  occur  unless  there  was 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  the  point  we  ought 
to  understand  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
momentary  tension. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Even  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered  on  that  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  or  any  of  us  could 
offer  thereafter,  and  prior  to  cloture,  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  fair  housing 
which  could  be  in  any  variety  or  sweep 
or  reach. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  withdrawn  his  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mondale 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  yielding  and  also  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  withdrawing  his  objection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
when  the  votes  on  the  pending  business 
are  concluded,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
!  Mr.  Church]  will  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  shall  make,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority  leader,   a   motion   to   table   the 


pending  amendment,  but  I  now  do  so.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale L 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersL  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Camnon],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr,  Russell]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  fMr,  Sbiath- 
ers]  are  necessarily  absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  If 
presenting  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay" 
any  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "yea."' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  TMr.  Murphy] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  ■with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  8  Leg.) 
VEAS — 34 


Allott 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Baker 

Hansen 

Muiidt 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

SponK 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Holland 

Talmadee 

Curtis 

HolUngs 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Hruska 

Tower 

Eastland  , 

Jordan,  N.C, 

Williams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Fannin 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Brewster 

Clark 

Anderson 

Brooke 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Bayh 

Carlson 

Domlnlck 

Bible 

Case 

Fong 

Boggs 

Church 

Gore 

Griffln 

Mapnxison 

Percy 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

Provity 

Harris 

McGovern 

Proxmire 

Hart 

Mclntvrc 

Randolph 

Hartke 

Miller 

Rlblrotl 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Scott 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Smith 

Jackson 

Morse 

Symlnplon 

Javlts 

Morton 

Tvdmps 

Kennedy.  Ma.ss 

Moss 

Williams,  N,J 

Kennedy.  NY, 

Mubkle 

Yarborounh 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Youup,  Ohio 

Lausche 

I'earson 

Lone,  Mo, 

Pell 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Metcilf,  utramst 

NOT  VOTING— 7 


Cannon 

Murphy 

Russell 

McCarthy 

Pastore 

Smathers 

Monroney 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
MoNDALE's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senators  who  have  just  voted  against 
tabling  the  Mondale  amendment — which 
I  think  expresses  the  overwhelming  will 
of  the  Senate— I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  me  at  this  time  to  make  another 
motion  m  an  attempt  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  a  decisive  head, 

UNANIMOUS-CONSE.NT    RF.fiUEST 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  take  place  at  2 
o'clock  today. 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  object, 

Mr,  TITCRMOND.  I  obicct 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tl^.e  clerk 
will  .'tate  the  cloture  motion 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion, 
as  follows: 

Motion  for  CLOTtniE 
We  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  pro\nslons  of  Rule  22  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  pend- 
ing business,  HR.  2516.  an  act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Daniel  K.  Inocye.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
P,  A,  Hart,  Thomas  H  Kuchel.  V.mlk.  O. 
Hatfield.  Hl-ch  Scott,  Harrison  VPil- 
LiAMs.  Charles  H,  Percy,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  Walter  F,  Mondale,  Stephen 
M,  Young  Robert  P,  Griffin.  George 
D,  Aiken,  Warren  Magnuson.  Gale  W. 
McGee.  Edmund  S,  Muskie.  Birch 
Bayh.  Mike  Mansfield,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Frank  J,  Lausche.  Frank 
Church.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  William 
Proxmiee.  Edward  M,  Ken.nedv,  Stuaht 
Symington,  Lee  Metcalf,  Ernest 
Gruening,  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Clifford  P,  Case.  Abraham  Ribicoft, 
Henry  M,  Jackson.  Thomas  J,  McIn- 
tyre.  FIied  R,  Harris.  FIiank  E,  Moss, 
Wayne  Morse.  Joseph  D,  Ttdinos, 
George  McGovern.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Daniel  Brewster,  Vance  Hartke.  Jo- 
seph M.  Montoya.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  recogiuzed. 
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Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  I  >ield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  many 
Members,  by  reason  of  the  holiday  oc- 
casion following  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  will  be  leaving  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  that  we  can  hear 
the  Senator  from  Michigan 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  think,  must  be  on  the  minds  of 
each  of  us  The  institutions  of  a  free 
soc.ety.  history  tells  us.  •jometmies  have 
failed  because  of  their  inability  Ui  re- 
spond to  national  needs. 

The  people  of  this  country'  In  the  last 
several  years,  have  asked  themselves  the 
question  more  frequently  than  ever  be- 
fore: "Has  in  our  evolution  time  and 
events  begun  somehow  to  run  faster 
than  our  institutions  can  react?" 

I  do  not  pretend  that  all  who  voted 
a  moment,  auo  against  t-ablint:  will  turn 
up  on  Monday  and  vote  for  the  Mon- 
dale-Brooke  amendmetu.  but  I  think  an 
obvious,  fair  analysis  of  several  votes  we 
have  had;  the  tablinc  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin'.  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture yesterday  and  the  vote  refusing  to 
table  the  Housing  amendment  of  today, 
demonstrates  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  In  Febru- 
ar\'  1968.  seek  to  put  on  the  Federal 
statute  books  the  proposition  In  form 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  so-called  Hart  bill,  as  a  means 
of  responding  to  an  identified  need,  and, 
second,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
seek  to  put  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
the  proposition  that  one's  religion  and 
race  and  place  of  origin,  is  not  to  be  a 
test  when  a  man  sxoes  out  to  seek  nr  to 
buy  a  home  for  his  familv  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  these  votes. 

If  histon.'  records  that  this  institution 
thereafter  failed  to  do  those  two  things 
because  of  somethln'-;  called  rule  XXII. 
It  will  be  a  pretty  severe  verdict  on  all 
of  us.  I  would  hope  that  history  would 
not  record  our  failure  All  the  learned 
parliamentarians  would  never  be  able  to 
explain  to  the  people  of  this  countr\' 
why  after  .5  weeks  of  debate  and  these 
votes,  the  majority  was  prevented  from 
acting. 

Mr  MANSFTKI-D  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vleld'' 

Mr,  CHURCH  I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  On  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader  and  myself,  we  can  con- 
firm for  the  Senate  the  fact  'hat  the  vote 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment will  take  place  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes  at  12  o'clcxrk  on  Mon- 
day next  So  all  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  and  should  be  In  attendance 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  chair'  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  the  floor 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  P.-esident.  I  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  this  subject.  I 
desire  to  accommodate  Senators,  but  I 


have  a  speech  to  deliver,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  meet  at 
2  30  pm  for  a  very  important  execu- 
tive session,  ^ome  part  of  which  I  hope 
to  attend.  I  hope  Senators  will  keep  that 
In  mind  and  foreshorten  their  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr  CHirRCH   I  vield 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
adopt  the  views  of  Senator  H.art  as  my 
own,  and  to  add  that  it  is  not  history, 
but  that  the  verdict  will  be  recorded  this 
year  in  the  major  American  cities  of 
the  United  States,  exactly  as  he  has 
said 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield'' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
tjuished  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row we  will  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  a  ^reat  .American  hero,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  fouyht  for  7  years  to  make 
.Americans  free  The  Mondale  amend- 
ment proposes  to  rob  all  .Americans  of 
the  sulxstance  of  their  right  of  private 
property  and  to  centralize  the  control  of 
that  private  property  in  one  Cabinet 
member  in  Washington. 

I.  for  one,  will  continue  the  flght 
George  Washington  made  to  keep 
.Americans  free  and  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  an  amendment  which  would  con- 
vert all  Americans  from  the  status  of 
free  men  into  helpless  puppets  on  a 
string  to  be  pulled  by  one  bureaucrat  In 
Wa.shington 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

.Mr  CHURCH   I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
unous  consent  that  my  name  be  ap- 
pended to  the  motion  for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTlCER.  Is  there 
objection ;'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  .statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  .Michigan.  I  agree  with 
what  he  has  said,  and  I  underscore  the 
.seriousness  of  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  failed  to 
do  here  will  .souiid  re.soundingly  through- 
out the  cities  of  America  this  summer, 
and  our  task  has  been  made  the  more 
ditficult  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  experienced  in  this  lx>dy.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  functioning  of  our  system  has 
prevented  tlie  will  of  the  majority  from 
prevailing. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


THE  TORMENT  IN  THE  LAND 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  enters  its  fourth  year  since  we 
commenced  the  bombing  of  the  north,  its 
fury  intensified,  and  no  end  in  sight.  As 
though  fascinated  by  the  baited  trap,  we 
are   poised    to   plunge   still   deeper   into 


Asia,  where  vast  populations  wait  to  en- 
gulf us  and  legions  of  young  Americans 
are  tieing  beckoned  to  their  graves. 

Confounding  our  construction  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  as  an  aggression  from 
the  north,  the  Vietcong  remains  pri- 
marilv  an  Indigenous  force  of  the  south, 
honeycombed  through  every  city  and  vil- 
lage, capable  of  striking  from  nowhere, 
moving  with  relative  Impunity  among  the 
Ijeople.  Without  a  single  area  immune 
from  enemy  penetration,  where  he  can- 
not obtain  local  cover,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  we  can  find  no  magical  answer 
to  our  dilemma  in  South  Vietnam  by 
striking  out  elsewhere.  I  listen,  dl.smayed. 
to  the  reckless  talk  of  "hot  pursuit"  into 
North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos, 
where,  presumably,  we  shall  deny  the 
Communists  their  "sanctuary'."  when  all 
of  .Asia  behind  them  is  their  sanctuary. 

The  involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnamese  affairs,  we  should  remem- 
ber, began  as  just  another  foreign  aid 
program  Our  purpose  was  to  help  certain 
anti-Communist  elements  in  South  Viet- 
nam strengthen  themselves.  But  when 
we  commenced  to  take  over  their  fight  in 
their  country,  converting  their  political 
struggle  into  an  American  war.  I  could 
no  longer  .support  the  policy.  As  early  as 
September  1964.  I  began  to  speak  out 
against  it. 

In  the  Intervening  years.  I  have  seen 
my  worst  fears  confirmed.  Step  by  step, 
we  have  been  caught  fast  in  a  precarious 
Asian  tx>g.  Into  its  quicksands,  we  can 
readily  stray  farther  and  sink  deeper, 
but  out  of  it  there  is  no  quick  or  easy 
path  of  extrication. 

Can  unheeded  warnings  over  many 
years  now  be  used  to  unmake  a  war? 
Clearly,  they  cannot:  the  questions  must 
be  reframed.  The  victims  of  events,  we 
must  now  ask  if  the  premises  of  1958, 
which  have  broucht  us  to  the  realities  of 
1968,  will  be  relevant  in  the  world  of  1978. 

.As  America  now  ponders  the  price  of  its 
jv-.;icy  In  .\sla^ 

Writes  Emmet  John  Hughes — 
the  quest  for  any  healing  wisdom  must 
begm  with  the  facing  of  one  truth;  the  reck- 
oning has  been  inevitable,  for  the  policy  was 
forever  fatally  flawed.  Such  a  truth  is  almost 
to<j  bitter  to  bear  For  many,  it  will  be  ."O 
much  easier  to  explain  away  the  Vietnam 
tragedy  lu  terms  of  cruel  misfortunes  or 
chance  mlsjudgments.  But  this  kind  of  his- 
tory has  ric)t  been  decreed  by  blunders — but 
by  prenUses.  It  has  not  been  ruled  by  an- 
guishing circumstance  but  by  avowed  pur- 
pose .And  Its  full  warning  is  not  to  be  read 
.IS  a  matter  of  what  America  failed  to  do  but 
wh.it  .America  tned  to  do 

It  IS  with  what  we  have  tried  to  do, 
not  only  in  Asia  but  in  the  world  at  large, 
that  I  would  speak  today.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  our  concept  of  the  world 
around  us  and  the  proper  role  that  we 
should  play  in  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  to  .search  our  souls — to 
ask  what,  indeed,  is  the  true  condition 
of  our  country,  and  how  that  condition 
relates  to  the  course  we  are  embarked 
upon  abroad. 

There  is  a  story  making  the  roimds  of 
an  airline  pilot  who  announced  to  his 
passengers  that  he  had  two  pieces  of 
news  for  them,  one  bad  and  the  other 
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good.  The  bad  news,  he  said,  "is  that  become  time  bombs.  We  ask  ourselves,  in  of  war  pervades  and  brutalizes  our  cul- 

\ve  are  lost.  The  uood  news  is  that  we  are  muted  voices,  which  will  be  the  next  to  lure.    Funny    .strips    give    way    to    fury 

traveling    at   a   recordbreaking   rate   of  explode.  'What  horror  does  the  coming  strips.  Violence  not  only  dominates  the 

j;pped."  summer  hold?  entertainment  we  are  offered  on  the  ublq- 

The  United  States,  without  doubt,  is        For  reassurance,  we  repeat  trul.sms  to  ultous   tube:    it   :s   exalted    there.   Our 

traveling    at   a   recordbreaking   rate   of  one   another.  We   earnestly   agree   that  video  spies  kill  with  a  ruthlessness  indis- 

spced.  Our  gross  national  product  now  this  country  cannot  tolerate  mob  rule:  tinf-'uishable  from  that  of  their  adver- 

excecds  an  annual  rate  of  $800  billion;  that  riots,  arson,  and  looting  are  the  tools  saries.  One   cannot  really  .^-eparate.   on 

for  an  unprecedented  84  months  we  have  of    anarchy    and    revolution:    that    the  any  ethical  basis,  the  good  from  the  bad. 

enjoyed    a    .steady,    upward    trend    of  maintenance  of  liberty  depends,  lirst  of  Nor  does  it  .seem  to  matter.  For  it  is  the 

growth.  More  Americans  are  living  better  all,  upon  the  maintenance  of  order:  that  "action"  itself  which  is  glorified,  and  ap- 

than  ever  before.  in  a  free  country,  anyone  has  the  rmht  to  parently  all  that  matters  is  that  our  side 

Yet.    something    is    seriously    wrong,  try  and  change  the  law,  but  no  one  has  wins  by  the  end  of  the  program. 

Many'  of  our  thoughtful  citizens  sense  the  right  to  break  the  law.  So  it  has  happened  that  the  American 

that  we  are  somehow  off  course,  that  we         On  all  this  we  concur.  More  money  will  i)eople.  long  pathered  about  the  arena, 

may  have  even  lost  our  way.  be  given  the  municipal  police  for  better  have  been  steeped  m  violence.  The  Pres- 

For  the  first  time,  in  niy  memory,  a  instruction  in  riot  control.  Federal  funds  ident  expresses  the  hope  that  hardened 

sizable    segment    of    our    young    people  will  be  made  available  to  finance  special  veterans,  returning  from  the  fighting  in 

have   actually   repudiated   the   country,  training    programs    for     the    National  Vietnam,  will  join  the  pohce  forces  in 

Tlie     hippies"   have   simply   withdrawn  Guard.  When  the  time  comes,  we  know  our  cities  to  help  keep  order.  But  even 

from  our  society,  seeking  psychedelic  es-  that  many  arrests  will  be  made,  and  even  as  lie  i.ssues  his  appeal,  he  knows  that 

cape  by  drug-induced  hallucinations  We  now  we  demand  swift  punishment  for  the  other  veterans,  equally  seasoned  in  the 

can  deplore  them  but  we  cannot  dismiss  guilty.  black  arts  of  .cuerrilla  warfare,  are  re- 

(hej-p for  they  are  there.                                   Yet,   deep   down   we   also   know   that,  turning  each  day  to  the  slums  and  phet- 

The  activists  among  the  angry  rebels  though  the  police  and  guardsmen  may  tos.  As  whole  blocks  were  buir.ir.L'  in  De- 
vent  their  contempt  in  public  displays  of  suppress  the  violence,  they  cannot  pre-  troit  last  summer,  one  .-uch  veteian 
brazen  insolence  They  defiantly  tear  up  ^'^nt  it  from  occurring.  And  so  we  wait  turned  to  his  buddy  and  said:  'Its  liere, 
their  draft  cards;  they  shout,  as  the  for  the  hot  summer.  man.  that  the  real  war  is." 
President  passes  by,  "Hey.  hey.  L.  B.  J.,  And  this  is  another  symptom  of  the  To  deal  with  that  "real  war,"  the  bl- 
how  many  kids  did  you  kill  today."  They  torment  in  the  land.  partisan  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
liave  -jone  .so  far  as  to  mutilate  the  flag.         What  has  gone  wrong?  What  is  the  states  has  left  us  ill  equipped.  Since  the 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  these  ex-  reason  for  the  dissension  on  our  college  end  of  World  War  II.  our  attention  has 

tremists  do  not  typify  American  youth  campuses?  Why,  with  rising  afRuence.  are  been   largely    diverted   away   from   the 

as  a  whole.  Still,  we  deceive  ourselves  if  ^'^  faced  with  a  rising  tide  of  violence  problems  at  home   and  riveted  instead 

we  fail  to  acknowledge  that  a  multitude  in  America?  on  distant  shores.  So.  too.  have  our  re- 

of  bright  and  sensitive  college  students—         Finding   the   answers   to   these   ques-  sources.   Today,   we   are   much   more   a 

young  men  and  women  who  refuse  to  par-  tions  is  the  most  urgent  item  on  our  na-  warfare,   than   a   v.elfare  state.  Of   the 

tlcipate  In  the  abusive  conduct  I  have  just  tional  agenda.  President  Johnson,  in  his  §157  billion  voted  by  Congress  in  1967, 

described nonetheless    feel    profoundly  recent  state  of  the  Union  message,  took  an  astonishing  74.7  percent  went  for  war 

distiu-bcd  about  their  country.  note  of  "a  certain  restlessness"  in  the  or    war-related    programs,    while    only 

They  question  our  course  abroad.  They  country,  explaining  that —  12.2  percent  went  for  health,  education, 

resent  the  spreading  mantle  of  mllitar-        When  a  great  ship  cuts  through  the  sea,  and    welfare.    The    breakdown    of    last 

ism  at  home.  They  have,  I  must  say  quite  the  waters  are  always  i^tlrred  and  troubled.  year's  budget  follows: 

frankly,  greater  sympathy  for  Dr.  Spock        But,  with  all  deference  to  the  Presi-  ^  Perccn 

and  the  ministers  now  under  Indictment,  dent,  our  troubles  are  not  stirring  in  the  Mi"tary     forces      (includes     present 

than   for   the   Government   prosecuting  ^ake  of  the  ship :  our  troubles  are  aboard^  ve'Je7ans"r.ncTud'e7"p^7  warsr::::/.      i.  4 

them.  And  they  are  skeptical  about  the  The  ferment  works  amidst  the  crew,  and  x-.tionai  debt  lover  so  percent  war  in- 

condition  of  freedom  in  our  land.  the  anxiety  relates  to  the  course  charted        curredi   91 

These  students,  though  numerous,  are  for  the  ship  itself.  Foreign     relations     i  mainly     foreign 

probably   not  yet  in  the  majority.  But         Many  aspects  of  that  course  may  have        aid.   2.6 

they  do  not  care.  Nor  do  they  beheve  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  public     space  race 2.9 

they  can  convince  a  country  which  will  morality,  to  the  spreading  disregard  for     Post  Office  and  roads. 5.7 

not  listen.  So  their  method  is  not  to  per-  law  and  order,  but  none.  I  submit,  has  Agriculture  and  nat^aral  .-esources....      3.9 

suade  but  to  obstruct,  not  to  debate  but  had  a  greater  impact  than  this  country's  He^'^'^Edu'cation   ^^na  iveWaiV'.V.W    12^2 

to    demonstrate.    A    kind    of    organized  marathon  dance  with  war.  General   Government 19 

coercion  seems  to  be  their  evolving  tech-         we  bear  the  imprint  of  war  prolonged  

nique.  picket  lines,  massive  sit-ins,  rude  and  unending.  The  draft  has  become  a  Total  100  0 

resistance  to  established  authority.  permanent  fixture  in  our  national  life.  nerfnnrtnrv  examination  of 

These  anguished  young  people,  in  my  Our  youngsters  grow  up  with  war.  listen-  .v^biret  re?el?s  tS^^^^^^^                 o 

opinion,  are  mistaken  in  the  way  they  ing  to  their  fathers' stories  of  excitement  ^i^ ''^f :f /.,^d    nrVseSt    bu^^^ 

have  chosen  to  conduct  themselves.  Dls-  and    adventure    on    a    hundred    battle-  Je/cent'Lrfail  to  descSe  the  ma^^ 

respect  for  authority  is  disapproved  by  fronts    Where   is   the  little   boy   who.se  SfXSnt  5^  oJi  invS  imcnr 

most  Americans.  No  argument  can  be  favorite  toys  are  not  miniature  rephcas  '""\"         .          ^     <■  tK     o         aw  rin 

won  by  bad  manners.  The  more  shrill  of  our  country's  vaunted  weaponr>-?  ,„^"^^^  ,   ^  ^"°  °    ^                   „!!>?1h 

the  shouting,  the  less  inclined  the  coun-        violence    begets    violence:    incessant  War.  we  have  wrapped  our  arms  around 

try   will   be   to   listen.  warfare  becomes,  at  last,  the  accepted  ^.^r^'^/i^.f  .^VVrnor    cnlv   our   hoiS; 

Still,  we  are  left  confronted  with  the  companion  of  normalcy.  Every  night  we  f^^,^,,f  ^Jf,  the  oceans  of  the  eanh  i^m 

Indisputable  fact  that  a  substantial  pro-  watch  on  television  the  gory  spectacle  of  \fi^^',5f,^,^?' ^^^to  t^e  China   SeT 

portion    of     our    college    students    are  the  jungle  war  in  Vietnam,  the  latest  ^^   Mediterranean  to  the  China   Sea. 

estranged:  they  portray  a  poignant,  vis-  film,  in  color,  fiown  to  us  directly  from  Over  2  million  of  our  military  personnel, 

ceral    sense    of    alienation    toward    the  the  battlefront.  Year  in,  year  out.  the  ^^,^^"^:"^„"^-^^' ^'f '''^""^'■,,^'^^H^'^"^ 

•■establishment,"  by  which  they  mean  all  brutal  drama  penetrates  everj' home,  un-  abroad.  We  maintain   no  .ess  than  132 

authority  that  stands  for,  or  somehow  til  burning  villages,  screaming  children,  nia.ior  mintarv  oases  o\erseas. 

represents,  the  government.  and  flowing  blood  become  a  routine  part  The  cost  of  this  unpreceaentea  min- 

And  this  Is  a  serious  symptom  of  the  of  the  typical  family  scene.  tarj-   array    defies   comprehension,    ap- 

torment  in  the  land.                                           Each  morning  our  newspapers  carrj-  Pf of,<=hing  a  ^']y^°",'io^/,^^[^Vr"/senal  hl^ 

Another  symptom,  even  more  alarm-     the  latest  body  count  of  enemy  dead,  to-  of  World  War  II.  Our  nuclear  arsenal  has 

Ing.  is  the  relentless  growth  of  crime  and  gether  with  pictures  of  our  own  fighting  ?rown  to  such  awesome  proportions  that 

violence  in  the  streets.  Our  cities  have     men,  bandaged  and  mangled.  The  brand  if  it  were  ever  detonated  in  anger,  its 
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destructive  power  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  thousand  pounds  of  TNT 
against  the  head  of  ever>'  living  In- 
habitant on  earth. 

However,  even  th:s  Ls  not  the  whole 
story.  From  the  t)ei?inning  of  World  War 
II  onward,  virtually  every  countr>'  In  the 
world  has  received  some  form  of  loan  or 
subsidy  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
postwar  period  alone  we  have  distrib- 
uted more  than  $90  billion  in  economic 
aid  to  no  less  th.m  124  foreicn  ijovern- 
ments.  plus  $38  billion  In  weapons,  am- 
munition, and  military  equipment  Our 
arsenal  diplomacy  encompa&.ses  the 
globe  We  are  the  worlds  largest  muni- 
tions supplier,  havina;  disbursed  over  six 
times  as  much  armament  as  our  nearest 
rival,  the  Soviet  Union 

But  even  this  lavish  tjlft  of  arms  ;s 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  use 
of  our  own  The  United  States  has  for- 
mally pledged  itself,  in  advance,  to  the 
defense  of  42  foreign  countries,  a  com- 
mitment without  example  m  histor.' 

AM  of  this  we  have  .solemnly  done  in 
the  name  of  living  up  to  our  respon.<l- 
billties  as  a  tcreat  power  State  Depart- 
ment strategists  patiently  explain  that 
no  other  Western  nation  retains  the  ca- 
pability of  flllint;  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  European  em- 
pires The  good  order  they  once  main- 
tamed  tnroughout  the  colonial  world,  we 
are  told.  It  is  now  up  to  the  United 
States  to  furnish — by  subsidy  wherever 
possible,  thnjugh  direct  military  inter- 
vention where  les.ser  measures  fail  Thus 
do  we  inherit  the  burden  of  the  broken 
empires,  a^ssured  that  we  shall  be  wel- 
come since  our  motives  are  pure 

As  a  blueprint  for  .\merican  foreign 
policy,  this  doctrine  of  universal  Inter- 
vention is  no'.hing  less  than  a  prescrip- 
tion for  disaner  It  rests,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  a  presumptuous  miscon- 
struction of  modern  histor>' 
L^t  China  sle*"?- 

Napoleon  warned — 
for  when  she  awakes  the  world  will  tremble. 

Nineteenth  century  colonialism  awak- 
ened Africa  and  .\sia  from  ancient  sl'om- 
beis,  sewed  indunation  thick  and  deep, 
and  reaped  a  bitter  harvest  of  virulent 
i^ational.sm  The  resulting  ferment  can 
never  be  stilled  by  new  intervention 
from  without,  iea^st  of  all  by  another  rich 
and  powerful  Western  nation  The  no- 
tion that  we  can  restore  stability  to  that 
half  of  the  vvorld  which  has  just  thrown 
off  colonial  rule.  or.  worse  still,  that  it 
has  fallen  to  us  to  act  as  a  rearguard  for 
the  shnnkini;  empires  of  a  bygone  day, 
IS  not  even  worthy  of  bemg  called  a  pol- 
icy It  is  a  grandiose  dream  of  men  who 
suffer  from  the  dangerous  delusion  of 
American  omnipotence 

Today  that  dream  lies  shattered  before 
our  present  agony  in  Vietnam.  Whatever 
the  eventual  terms  of  settlement  there, 
we  riave  learned  :he  cha^temng  lesson 
others  learned  before  us.  that  there  are 
limits  to  what  outsiders  can  accomplish 
by  force  of  arms  The  presence  of  a  huge 
American  expeditionary  force  In  this 
small  Asian  country  has  reduced  to 
puppetry.  In  the  eyes  of  its  own  people. 


the  very  government  we  sought  to  bol- 
-sier  Predictably,  the  banner  of  national- 
ism has  pa.ssed  to  the  Vietcong 

Moreover,  as  tiie  Pueblo  seizure  demon- 
strates, we  lack  the  manpower  to  extend 
to  the  rest  of  Asia  the  policy  we  pursue 
in  Vietnam  For  if  .Americans  must  tight 
Asians  on  a  spreading  A.sian  front,  we 
shall  .soon  run  out  of  both  men  and 
money 

A  general  rea.s.sessment  of  American 
foreigTi  policy  is  urgently  needed.  If  we 
could  only  overcome  our  obses-sive  pre- 
occupation with  other  peoples  ideohjgics, 
we  could  start  asking  some  practical 
questions  What,  for  instance,  have  we 
bought  with  armaments  unlimited  and 
foreign  aid  dished  out  on  a  global 
platter' 
We  have  not  bought  security. 
After  20  years  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
the  Russian  and  American  people  are 
not  the  most  secure,  but  the  most  im- 
periled people  in  the  world.  If  the  funeral 
pyre  each  government  has  set  for  the 
other  IS  ever  ignited,  both  peoples  will  be 
laid  out  upon  it  A  hundred  million  will 
die.  It  IS  estimated,  m  the  Initial  blast, 
while  untold  millions  more — wretched 
victims  of  the  insidious  fallout — will 
vomit  their  lives  away  m  the  hideous 
aftermath. 

"The  survivors  would  envy  the  dead," 
said  Nikita  Khnishchev 

"The  last  insanity,  '  said  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower. 

Whatever  could  be  .salvaged,  the  main- 
stream of  civilization  would  shift,  for 
centuries  to  come,  to  the  nonnuqlear 
lands  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  the 
holocaust 

No,  we  have  not  bought  security. 
If  not  securitv,  have  we  bout-'lit  peace' 
Again,  the  answer  is  "No."  Our  policy  of 
global  intervention  has  meant  war.  not 
peace  During  the  past  25  years,  the 
United  States  has  engaged  in  more  war- 
fare than  any  other  major  power. 

Then,  at  least,  have  we  not  bought 
favor'  Once  more  the  honest  answer  Is 
"No."  Our  insistent  Involvement  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  so  many  foreign  coun- 
tries meets  with  rising  resentment  and 
suspicion  As  a  delegate  to  the  21st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
was  a  reluctant  witness  to  the  growing 
cynicism. 

If  I  draw  a  bleak  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican predicament  abroad.  :t  is  to  imder- 
score  my  conviction  that  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  what  .J  ihn  Ffister  Dulles  ^mcp  called 
an  agonr/mg  reappraisal  of  our  foreign 
policy  I  .say  this  after  9  years  of 
service  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  a  lengthy  and  intensive 
course  I  say  it  after  extended  travel  into 
many  parts  of  the  world,  where  I  have 
met  and  questioned  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent foreigners,  journalists.  busines.smen. 
educators,  and  political  leaders,  f.'-'im 
Harold  Wilson  -o  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
from  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  Charles  de 
Gauile  Finally.  I  say  it  as  one  who  firmly 
believes  that  the  United  Slates  must 
continue  to  play  a  very  prominent  role 
In  world  affairs 

I  do  not  propose  swinging  the  pendu- 
I'-uii  back  to  ostnch-like  lsolatloni.sm. 
One  extreme  need  not  call  for  the  other. 


I  propo.se.  rather,  that  we  seek  out  the 
rational  nuddle  i^ round,  where  the  limits 
of  our  intervention  are  drawn  to  corre- 
spond with  the  limits  of  our  resources, 
and  where  we  reserve  direct  military 
measures  for  those  occasions  that  actu- 
ally pose  a  clear  and  present  threat  to 
the  .security  of  the  American  people 

If  we  were  to  do  this,  I  think  our  per- 
•spective  would  return  again  No  great 
calamity  would  occur.  Instead,  we  would 
begin  to  see  the  folly  of  intercession  with- 
out restraint  We  would  lift  a  dread 
burden  from  our  shoulders  and  stand 
taller  before  the  world. 

Indeed,  we  would  soon  discover  that, 
even  as  the  United  Stales  cannot  cap  or 
control  the  endemic  eruptions  in  the 
emerging  world,  neither  can  any  other 
nation.  Five  thousand  years  of  human 
history  t)ear  witness:  it  is  a  stubborn 
world,  much  too  large  and  tough  to  be 
subjugated  by  any  one  country,  or  any 
one  ideology  or  iwlltical  or  economic 
system. 

What  we  once  conceived  to  be  mono- 
lithic communism  is  already  cracking  up 
under  the  hammer  blows  of  national 
rivalry  The  .systems  differ,  one  from  an- 
other, Russia  and  China  engage  in  bitter 
controversy,  while  the  ".satellite"  coun- 
tries assert  a  growing  measure  of  inde- 
pendence Slowly  we  have  come  to 
acknowledge,  then  to  applaud,  the  disin- 
tegration of  Communist  solidarity  In 
Eastern  Europe.  Yet  we  refuse  to  either 
recognize  or  respond  to  the  same  phe- 
nomenon In  .\sla. 

Fear  blinds  us:  fear  of  communism 
which  transcends  faith  in  freedom;  fear 
of  a  future  that  we  cannot  .shape  with 
our  own  hands:  fear  of  sudden  devasta- 
tion hurling  down  from  the  skies.  The 
nuclear  monster  we  ourselves  unleashed 
returns,  like  Frankenstein's,  to  haunt 
our  lives.  Psychologists  testify  that  a 
frightened  man  strikes  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, a  characteristic  conspicuous  In  our 
foreign  policy  of  recent  years. 

In  the  face  of  all  this.  I  wish  I  could 
express  some  confidence  that,  by  an  act 
of  our  own  volition,  we  might  .soon  com- 
mence to  alter  this  country's  foreign 
policy  from  one  of  general,  to  one  of 
selective,  involvement.  But  I  have  no  such 
confidence.  Like  other  nations  before  us 
that  drank  deeply  from  the  cup  of  for- 
eign adventure,  we  are  too  enamored 
with  the  nobility  of  our  mission  to  disen- 
thrall ourselves.  Besides,  powerful  vested 
interests  now  encrust  and  sanctify  the 
policy.  Were  we  to  wait  for  the  hierarchy 
of  either  political  party  to  advocate  a 
change  of  course.  I  fear  we  would  wait 
Indefinitely 

But  events  are  transpiring  that  may 
force  a  change  of  course  upon  us.  If  a 
widening  war  in  Asia  is  averted,  1968 
may  well  prove  a  year  of  reckoning  for 
the  United  States  Our  lengthy  binge  of 
extravagant  spending  abroad  is  catch- 
ing up  with  us.  for  the  laws  of  economics 
are  immune  to  national  ambition.  Half 
the  gold  has  been  drained  from  our 
Treasury-.  Le.ss  than  $2  billion  In  unfet- 
tered biilUon  remains  to  meet  some  $30 
billion  in  foreign  obligations,  all  of 
w^hlch  are  redeemable  In  gold. 
The  emergency  measures  proposed  by 
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President  Johnson  are  palliatives,  at 
most.  He  asks  for  the  removal  of  the  gold 
cover,  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
correction  of  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  merely  throws  open  to  foreign 
creditois  those  remaining  vaults  to  which 
their  access  is  now  denied  The  gold 
drain,  con.stant  and  unrelenting,  is  much 
too  large  to  be  checked  by  a  dubious  tour- 
ist tax  or  by  limited  restrictions  on  the 
investment  of  private  capital  abroad.  Re- 
trenchment of  Government  spending 
abroad  is  inescapable,  if  the  calamity  of 
the  dollar's  devaluation  is  to  be  avoided. 
But  the  solution  will  not  be  found  in  fur- 
ther manipulation  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, salutarj-  as  that  may  be;  the  solu- 
tion lies  where  the  gold  toll  is  heaviest, 
In  the  redeployment  homeward  from 
Europe  of  large  numbers  of  American 
troops. 

Mounting  pressure  on  the  dollar,  deaf 
to  the  trumpet  call,  will  thus  force  a 
pullback.  The  question  is  not  whether, 
but  when.  Congress  oould  face  up  to  a 
reckoning  this  year,  if  it  had  the  forti- 
tude to  retain  the  gold  cover,  the  removal 
of  which  merely  buys  a  little  extra  time. 

The  stern,  unavoidable  requirement, 
made  all  the  more  urgent  by  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  heavT  gold  drain  costs 
in  Vietnam,  is  to  drastically  cut  back  our 
foreign  spending  elsewhere.  Would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  do  so  now,  while  we  still  retain 
the  last  half  of  our  gold  as  insurance  for 
the  dollar,  than  to  wait  until  no  gold 
remains?  Why  should  Senators,  long 
since  convinced  that  the  United  States 
is  overextended  and  overcommitted 
abroad,  who  have  seen  their  repeated 
warnings  repeatedly  ignored,  vote  now  to 
relieve  the  one  pressure  within  our  con- 
trol that  could  compel  a  retrenchment? 

I.  for  one.  will  not  do  it.  I  refuse  to  vote 
for  the  icmoval  of  the  cold  cover.  I  can- 
not .support  a  measure  designed  to  give 
globalism.  our  current  foreign  policy,  an 
extended  lease  on  life.  All  that  Congress 
has  left,  with  which  to  influence  our 
course  abroad,  is  the  power  of  the  purse. 
If  we  siirink  from  using  it,  we  abdicate 
our  role,  and  obtain  nothing  In  return 
but  temporar>'  postponement  of  the  in- 
evitable day  when  the  ledger  must  be 
balanced  on  our  international  payments. 

So  I  shall  vote  to  keep  the  pressure  on, 
knowing  full  well  that  this  is  the  only 
feasible  means  by  which  Congress  can 
force  a  change  in  American  foreign 
policy.  The  advice  that  Congress  offers 
Will  continue  to  go  unheeded,  as  long  as 
Congress   keeps   giving   its  consent. 

For  the  same  reason,  and  other  consid- 
erations as  well.  I  have  decided  to  vote 


Nothing  In  the  Constitution  suggests 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  restructuring 
the  world. 

Again,  however,  I  confess  to  no  opti- 
mism that  the  Congress  will  hold  fast. 
Our  habit  is  to  jield  and  I  expect  that 
the  gold  cover  will  be  removed.  The  day 
of  reckoning  for  the  dollar  will  be  defer- 
red for  a  few  more  years,  while  the  rest 
of  our  gold  is  transferred  into  foreign 
hands. 

But  what  of  the  human  i)ressures.  the 
pressures  which  cannot  be  postponed. 
The  pressures  surging  up  from  the  slums, 
the  pressures  that  cannot  be  postponed? 
The  hot  summer  looms  ahead,  taunting 
us  with  the  paradox  of  squandering,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  huge  sums 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Vietnam, 
when  insurrection  smoulders  in  every 
major  city  in  America. 

Must  it  come  to  guerrilla  warfare  on 
our  own  streets  before  we  begin  to  put 
first  things  first?  How  long  do  we  wait 
before  the  men  who  occupy  the  seats  of 
power  Anally  see,  that  though  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  far  reaching,  there  are  none 
so  important  as  those  owed  the  American 
people? 

Out  of  such  an  awakening,  a  new  age 
would  dawn.  We  would  begin  to  find  spir- 
itual satisfaction  again.  We  would  regain 
our  composure.  Turning  our  primary  at- 
tention to  the  problems  afflicting  our 
own  society,  confident  our  strength  is 
such  that  no  other  nation  can  ever  over- 
come us,  we  might  even  rediscover  the 
guidance  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  earliest 
statesmen,  men  who  understood,  from 
the  first,  that  our  capacity  to  influence 
other  lands  depends  upon  our  moral 
leadership,  not  our  military  might:  upon 
the  force  of  our  example,  not  the  force 
of  our  arms. 

Listen  to  the  wise  words  of  ,John 
Quincy  Adams,  spoken  on  July  4.  1821: 

Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  and 
independence  has  been  or  shall  be  unfurled, 
there  will  be  America's  heart,  her  benedic- 
tions, and  her  prayers.  But  she  goes  not 
abroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  She 
Is  the  well-wisher  to  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  all.  She  Is  the  champion  and 
vindicator  only  of  her  own.  She  will  recom- 
mend the  general  cause  by  the  countenance 
of  her  voice,  and  by  the  benignant  sympathy 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  1  iiavo 
sat  here  and  listened  with  '.rcat  interest 
to  the  speech  of  the  di.^tingui.shcd  .s,  na- 
tor  from  Idaho.  I  c^^inineud  him  for  Ir.s 
very  thoughtful  and  very  perceptive 
evaluation  of  our  .situation,  bcth  on  th? 
domestic  scene  and  in  the  field  of  fo'-- 
eign  affairs;  and  without  ncces.^ir.ly 
agreeing  with  evciy  detail  of  his  speech. 
I  certainly  agree  with  it  in  gencrpl 

The  Senator  consistently  offers  to 
Congress  and  to  the  countiy  very  pene- 
trating analyses  of  the  jiroblems  that 
confront  us,  and  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  speeches  I  have 
heard  in  a  good  long  time.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  contiibution. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  much  for  his  kind 
words. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ^ield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Once  again,  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  associate  myself  with  a  great 
foreign  policy  speech,  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  As  he  knows,  I  share 
the  views  that  he  has  expressed  on  the 
folly  of  our  war  in  Vietnam,  as  I  have 
ever  since  we  started  slaughtering  Amer- 
ican boys  in  an  unconstitutional,  illegal, 
and  immoral  war  in  that  country-. 

I  shall  continue  to  protest  that  war  as 
long  as  we  fight  it  on  the  basis  that  we 
are  now  fighting  it.  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
history  will  record  that  it  did  not  produce 
peace,  and  could  not  produce  peace — 
only  more  war  for  future  generations 
of  Americans  to  inherit  as  the  legacy 
from  our  generation. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  sad  thing,  and  I 
want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  know 
that  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is.  and  how 
unpleasant,  to  stand  up  aeainst  the  mis- 
taken foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 
but  I  rise  to  commend  him  for  his  cour- 
age and  his  foresight,  because  he,  too. 
will  be  sustained  by  history  for  the  posi- 
tion that  he  has  taken.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  objectives  and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  speech, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

There  are  two  Senators  present  who 
were  the  first  Members  of  this  body  to 


of  her  example.  She  well  knows  that  by  once     object  to  the  tragic  COUrse  of  our  policy 


in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttening]  who 
v^-ere  the  first  to  sound  the  warning,  when 
no  one  else  was  listening. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  in  my  address. 


enlisting  under  other  banners  than  her  own, 
were  they  even  the  banners  of  foreign  in- 
dependence, she  would  involve  herself  be- 
yond the  power  of  extrication,  In  all  wars  of 
Interest  and  intrigue,  of  individual  avarice, 
envy,  and  ambition,  which  assume  the  colors 

eiaiioiia  as  »cii.  x  na.cr  v..tv,iv..tv..  tv/  »w.,^      and   usurp   the   standards  of  freedom.   The  v,     i    *     c«.,,tor,.v«r 

against  the  proposed  tourist  tax.  Apart     fundamental   maxims  of  her  policy  would     my  own  protest  goes  back  to  beptemoer 

^^         -  ':^    .     „    ^ ^-, insensibly  change  from  liberty  to  force  •  •  v     of   1964.  A  few  months  later,  in  Pebru- 

She  might  become  the  dlctatress  of  the  ^ry  qj  1965.  the  distinguished  Senator 
world.  She  would  no  longer  be  the  ruler  of  ^^^^  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
her  own  spirit.  ^^^  j  joined,  one  afternoon  here  in  the 

These  words  were  uttered  in  the  days  Senate  Chamber,  to  urge  a  negotiated 
of  our  infancy.  No\^',  in  the  days  of  our  settlement  in  Vietnam,  at  a  time  v^'hen 
maturity  and  in  the  fullness  of  our  "negotiation"  was  an  ugly  word  here  in 
power,  we  see  the  dire  prophecy  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  fulfilled. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 


from  its  impact  on  our  adverse  balance 
of  payments,  this  tax  strikes  me  as  being 
grossly  unfair.  It  will  be  borne  by  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  other  citizens  of 
modest  means,  who  have  skimped  and 
saved  for  a  trip  abroad,  while  our  cos- 
mopolites, the  rich  and  well  positioned 
with  foreign  bank  accounts,  will  easily 
escape  its  reach.  Moreover,  the  tax  rep- 
resents still  another  harassment  of  our 
cltizenrj-  by  a  Government  increasingly 
Immersed  in  a  foolhardy  endeavor  to  be- 
stow liberty  abroad  Instead  of  insuring 
its  blessings  heiT  at  home. 


Washington. 

Others  have  since  joined  in  the  grow- 
ing dissent.  But  I  simply  want  the  rec- 
ord to  be  clear  that  the  first  to  speak  up 
against  the  present  policy  were  two  men 
who  sit  here  this  afternoon,  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Oregon     [Mr. 
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Morse]  and  the  dtstinttulshed  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr  ORt'ENiNc'  to  whom 
I  am  now  happy  to  yield 

Mr  GRUENING  Let  me  say  first  to 
my  able  colleague  from  Idaho  that  this 
was  one  of  the  great  s^jeeches  of  all  time. 
I  believe  !t  ranks  with  the  classics,  with 
the  addresses  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
other  distuiKuished  orators  of  the  past. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  eloquent, 
.searchlnsr.  and  comprehensive  analysis 
of  our  fuielKn  policy 

It  Is  a  tragic  thinfj  for  those  of  us  who 
love  the  United  States,  who  revere  its 
great  past,  who  want  to  see  its  noblest 
professions  adhered  to.  to  see  our  Nation 
violating  tho.>e  professions  and  engag- 
ing In  practices  which  nullify  our  noble 
traditlof.s  and  our  great  past 

The  tragedy  about  all  this  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  we  can  do  about  if 

As  Senator  Church  has  pointed  out. 
there  is  a  great  risini?  tide  of  discontent! 
frustration,  bewilderment,  sorrow,  and 
indignation  l:i  this  country  The  Ameri- 
can peopk  are  deeply  confused.  They 
wish  they  knew  s^)me  way  out  Their 
protests  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  deaf 
ears 

It  is  not  merely  the  commitment  m 
Southeast  Asia  uhlch  is  so  tragic  but  its 
effects  at  home  The  question  is.  How- 
do  we  get  out  of  this  morass?  The  ad- 
ministration has  taken  the  position  that 
unless  you  have  a  solution,  you  should 
not  criticize  Solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed, with  which  not  all  are  in  agree- 
ment, but  I  would  give  my  own  view 
that  while  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
we  must  have  an  honorable  way  out,  we 
have  first  to  define  that  word  "honor- 
able." 

An  honorable  way  out  would  require  a 
good  face-saving  formula  If  we  could 
go  to  the  nerotiatmg  table  and  end  the 
killing  that  way,  that  would  be  fine  But 
I  think  there  is  ver>-  little  chance  of  ne- 
gotiation, for  the  reason  that  our  US. 
approaches  have  not  been  realistic 

My  able  olleatiue  from  Idaho  may  not 
a^ree,  but  I  feel  that  unless  we  view  thi^ 
issue  as  not — as  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration— an  erfort  to  stop  a{,'^res- 
sion  and  help  a  friendly  country  which 
allegedly  asked  as  to  come  in  and  save  it 
from  aggression,  or  as  a  method  of  stop- 
pmg  comm.unLsm— all  of  which  premises 
I  consider  are  completely  unwarranted — 
we  shall  not  get  very  far 

After  careful  study  of  the  record,  it 
seemed  to  me— and  as  I  have  stated 
many  times — that  we  baru;ed  into  Viet- 
nam unilaterally,  unasked,  into  a  coun- 
tr>-  where  only  Vietnamese  then  were: 
that  our  entry  was  accompanied  by  the 
installation  of  a  puppet  whom  we  brought 
from  the  United  States:  that  our  refusal. 
with  him  to  abide  oy  the  a^ireenu-nt 
reached  through  the  Geneva  Accords 
precipitated  a  civil  war.  and  that  in  that 
civil  war  we  took  the  part  of  a  succession 
of  uni.K)pu.:ar.  coup-i:npo.sed  corrupt  gen- 
erals, whose  tenure  recently  ha\e  been 
reaffirmed  in  a  rigiied  election,  who  have 
no  popular  support,  and  who  would  not 
last  24  hours  w.thout  our  militarv  and 
financial  aid 

I  believe  that  until  we  face  that  situa- 


tion realistically  and  confess  error  there 
will  be  no  settlement 

This  Is  a  hard  revelation  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  take,  namely,  that  we  are 
the  at;-ressors  there  That  is  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  believe,  when 
they  have  been  toki  from  on  hi^;h  for  so 
many  years  that  we  are  flighting  aegres- 
sion.  The  facts,  as  I  see  ihem.  are  quite 
otherwise  I  have  tried  to  demon.strate 
that  objectively  in  a  book  just  published, 
entitled   'Vietnam  Folly  " 

Until  we  face  the  situation  realisti- 
cally, the  opposition  will  never  come  to 
the  conference  table  That  is  our  dilem- 
ma I  wonder  if  my  colleague  from  Idaho 
does  at;ree  that  if  neijotiation  is  not  at- 
tainable it  would  be  better  to  withdraw 
on  almost  aiiv  basis,  tlian  t.>  stay  and 
continue  what  we  are  domt,'  I  know  that 
IS  difficult  to  face.  Such  a  policy  has  been 
stigmatized  with  the  words  "scuttle  and 
run  " 

But  actually,  if  we  continue  to  do  what 
we  are  now  doing,  we  will  merely  aggra- 
vate the  disaster  To  date,  we  have  lost 
in  action  some  16.000  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans and  suffered  more  than  100  000 
wounded- -some  of  them  crippled  for  life 
I  have  seen  some  of  those  pt>or  18-  and 
19-year-old  kids  I  saw  one  of  them  who 
is  blinded  for  life  and  armless.  When  a 
man  loses  his  sight,  we  try  to  train  him 
to  develop  his  tactile  sen.se  through  his 
fingers  This  poor  kid  has  no  fln^'ers. 
hands,  or  arms  Others,  through  brain 
Injury,  have  lost  their  minds  Another 
19-year-old  is  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down 

Those  kids  who  have  been  killed  have 
been  g.vlng  their  lives  not  for  the  safety 
of  our  country  They  will  have  died  in 
vain. 

We  like  to  believe  in  the  word  of  Lin- 
coln, that  these  men  will  not  have  died 
in  vain.  However,  we  are  fighting  a  war 
that  we  cannot  win  We  are  defending  a 
crooked  bunch  of  grafters  Every  knowl- 
edgeable observer  who  goes  there  reports 
on  the  flagrant  corruption.  David  Hal- 
berstam.  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  re- 
porting in  Hai-pers  '.^avc  a  horrifyin^r  pic- 
ture of  every  official  being  corrupt 

The  Senator  from  Ma.vsachu.'-etts  fMr. 
Kennedy]  has  confirmed  this  Yet.  we 
are  sacrificing  our  young  men  in  a  cause 
for  which  that  country's  own  young  men 
ou^ht  to  fiuht.  We  were  not  attacked. 
No  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
was  m  jeopardy 

I  fear  there  is  only  one  way  out — 
although  I  do  not  see  it  coming  at  the 
present  time — and  that  is  to  confe.ss  our 
error  and  make  plans  to  pha.se  mit  our 
occupation,  leaving  the  Vietnamese  to 
settle  their  problems.  If  we  can  find  a 
face-savuvu'  means  of  doing  this.  fine. 
I  think  that  our  ever-df-epening  Asian 
involvement  is  the  most  tragic  tliinfr  that 
has  happened  to  our  Nation  in  its  his- 
tory We  have  forfeited  the  good  will  of 
much  of  mankind.  We  cannot  attain  our 
declared  objectives.  Not  only  are  we  not 
stoppint;  communism  but  actually  aiding 
communism.  While  we  are  sending  our 
young  men  there  to  fight  a  primitive 
peasant  people,  neither  the  Chinese  nor 
Russian  Communists  have  committed  a 
single  soldier  to  combat  m  that  struggle. 


I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  has  a  solution  for 
our  dilemma  He  has  discussed  the  prob- 
lem most  vividly  and  eloquently,  but 
what  IS  his  way  out?  How  will  he  lend 
his  efforts  as  a  U.S.  Senator  In  helping 
us  to  bring  to  an  end  this  terrible  mess'' 
Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President,  first  let 
me  -ay  that  no  one  has  disciussed  the  war 
in  Vi'tnam  with  ^'reater  vehemence  than 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
.Alaska 

He  knows  of  the  efforts  that  we  have 
made  together,  over  the  years,  to  avoid 
the  escalation  of  the  war  which  has 
nonetheless  occurred. 

He  knows  of  the  plea  that  we  have 
made  from  time  to  time  auamst  the  fur- 
ther enlaru'ement  of  the  Ijombing.  after 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  bombing 
had  failed 

He  knows  of  the  attempts  we  continue 
to  make  to  keep  the  perimeters  of  the 
war  from  being  enlarged  still  further 

As  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my 
address,  we  are  caught  fast  in  an  Asian 
D*!"  Into  It.  we  can  readily  stray  farther 
and  sink  deeper,  but  out  of  it.  there  is  no 
easy  path  of  extrication 

I  have  no  magical  solution  for  the  ines- 
ent  dilemma  If  there  were  one.  I  am 
sure  the  President  would  long  since  have 
found  It  The  reason  I  originally  obiected 
to  the  policy  was  because  I  felt  it  would 
lead  us  to  the  very  dilemma  with  which 
we  are  now.  in  truth,  confronted. 

The  purpose  of  my  address  today  is  to 
draw  the  lesson.'^  from  this  nightmare 
in  Vietnam  which  should  shape  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  from  now  on.  If  we 
do  not  learn  these  lessons,  the  same 
prem-ses  that  led  us  into  Vietnam  are 
going  to  lead  us  further  into  other  Asian 
lands.  The  front  is  going  to  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  young  Americans  are 
i;oin(-  to  die  by  the  millions  in  unmarked 
AsiaJi  graves. 

Mr  GRUENING.  And  for  what? 
Mr    CHURCH    For  nothing,   becau.-e 
the  history  of  this  period  sliould  make  it 
clear  that  the  days  of  efTectivo  Western 
intervention  m  Asia  are  over. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  All  the  other  Western 
nations  have  fied.  Only  we  remain. 

Tlie  le.sson  is  that  virulent  national- 
ism, the  product  of  the  colonial  i>eriod. 
giving  birth  to  hO  new  nations  in  A.sia 
and  Africa,  has  created  a  state  of  mind 
In  these  lands  that  covets  independence. 
We  are  talking  about  a  region  of  the 
world  where  most  people  do  not  regard 
communism  as  an  ugly  word.  They  are 
more  inclined  to  regard  capitalism  as  an 
ugly  word. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Or  what  they  term 
"Western  imperialism" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  They  relate  capitalism 
to  the  old  colonial  period. 

We  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  successful  way 
for  resisting  Communist  expansion  in 
Asia  Is  through  massive  interjection  of 
American  expeditionar\-  forces. 

The  lesson  we  need  to  draw  irom  Viet- 
nam is  that  the  pre.sence  of  an  enormous 
American  Army  there,  half  a  million 
strong,  so  conspicuously  foreign  to  Viet- 


nam, plus  the  tremendous  input  of  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars  into  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  jjer  capita  income  was 
only  about  $80  a  year  cannot  help  but 
corrupt  the  fragile  economy  and  tradi- 
tional life  of  the  people.  Inevitably,  the 
govermnent  we  sustain  by  force  of  our 
own  arms,  soon  takes  on  the  appearance 
of  a  puppet  government,  in  the  eyes  of 
its  own  people.  And  then  what  happens? 
Then  the  banner  of  nationalism  falls  to 
the  insurgents,  and  with  the  banner  goes 
the  sympathy  and  secret  allegiance  of 
most  of  the  people. 

Why  is  it,  in  Vietnam  today,  that  the 
insurgents  fight  so  fiercely,  while  those 
on  wiiom  we  ha\e  lavished  such  tre- 
mendous aid  are  so  inclined  to  leave  the 
hardest  battles  to  us? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  answer  is  that 
the  other  people  are  fighting  for  their 
independence,  and  we  ought  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  that  objective. 

xMr.  CHURCH.  No.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  on  their  side;  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  sent  an  American  Army 
to  fight  on  either  .side,  thus  converting 
a  Vietnamese  jwlltical  struggle  into  an 
.•\inerican  war. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Tliis  was  a  Vietnamese 
war  to  start  with.  We  are  the  foreigners 
there  today,  and  as  a  result  the  indige- 
nous effort,  the  cause  of  nationalism, 
the  continuing  struggle  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  drive  out  the  foreigners  has  simply 
been  transferred  from  the  French  to  us. 
And  though  our  motives  may  differ,  we 
sleep  in  the  .same  bed  today  in  Vietnam 
that  the  French  occupied  in  years  past. 

And  that  is  the  lesson  that  has  to  be 
drawn  from  this  agony  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  were  resisting  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism in  Asia  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively, then  we  would  deal  with  these 
newiy  independent  governments  at  arm's 
length,  remaining  ever  sensitive  to  their 
national  pride;  and  the  thing  we  would 
avoid  is  occupying  one  of  these  small 
Asian  coimtries  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
demn its  government  in  the  eyes  of  its 
own  people.  That  is  the  surest  way  to 
throw  the  banner  of  nationalism  to  the 
Communists,  giving  them  a  momentimi 
they  otherwise  lack. 

Mr.  President,  I  lived  in  Asia  for  nearly 
2  years  during  the  Second  World  War, 
principally  in  India  and  China.  I  came 
away  firmly  convinced  that  the  old  era 
of  Western  intervention  in  Asia  had  run 
its  course,  and  that  Western  nations 
would  have  to  adjust  to  that  new  reality 
and  accept  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  shotild  not  accept  it.  We 
are  not  in  Vietnam  today  because  we 
were  attacked. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  construed 
as  an  agression  from  the  North  or  as  a 
civil  war.  Either  way,  it  is  a  political 
struggle  among  the  Vietnamese.  The  two 
halves  of  Vietnam  were  not  separate  and 
independent  entitles  in  any  traditional 
or  historic  sense.  The  division  was  made 
temporarily  by  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954,  and  It  was  expressly  provided  in 
those  agreements  that  the  division  was 


not  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  polit- 
ical boundary  and  further,  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  were  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  reunification  of 
the  country. 

So  it  is  only  a  myth  that  as^grcssion 
occurred  in  Vietnam  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  aggressions  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  myth  that  we  have  developed  for  our 
own  convenience  in  order  to  rationalize 
our  own  policy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  myth  that  we  must  maintain 
in  order  to  justify  our  beina  there. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

So  the  plea  I  make  today  is  that  the 
time  has  come  to  reassess  American  for- 
eign policy,  in  Asia  in  particular,  and  in 
the  world  at  large.  We  must  rccoanize 
that,  in  this  period  of  ferment,  levolu- 
tion  cannot  be  bought  off  and  stability 
can  not  be  imposed  from  without. 

If  we  keep  trying,  we  will  exhaust  our- 
selves— exhaust  ourselves  aaainst  the 
current  of  history.  That  is  being  demon- 
strated painfully  day  after  day  in  Viet- 
nam. 

So  let  us  learn  these  lessons.  Let  us 
begin  a  revaluation  of  the  policy  that 
both  parties  have  supported,  a  jxilicy,  as 
I  have  described  in  my  address,  of  un- 
limited intervention  without  restraint. 
Let  us  begin  to  establish  goals  that  are 
practical,  within  our  means,  and  com- 
mensurate with  our  resources.  We  can 
do  this  and  preserve  our  security. 

We  must  bring  an  end  to  this  period  of 
incessant  foreign  warfare,  because  it  is 
brutalizing  the  land.  That  is  the  appeal 
I  make  today. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  the  role  of 
the  United  States  should  be  to  show,  by 
example,  what  a  free  society,  a  self-gov- 
erning society,  can  do  for  its  people :  aet 
rid  of  poverty,  get  rid  of  crime.  'let  rid 
of  hunger,  get  rid  of  disease;  and  show 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  such  a  free, 
self-governing  society  is  more  productive 
of  human  happiness  and.  therefore,  more 
enduring  than  any  totalitarian  system? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct — he  states  a  proposition 
so  simple  that  most  of  the  country  is 
blind  to  its  truth.  All  we  need  do  is  go 
back  to  the  period  of  our  own  national 
birth,  when  we  established  the  first  re- 
publican form  of  government  in  modern 
times,  asserting  that  its  purpose  was  to 
assure  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  our  own  people.  That  is 
why  the  Federal  Government  was  estab- 
lished. Out  of  that  set  of  ideas  we  ignited 
a  flame  that  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Within  the  century  that  followed, 
not  by  the  force  of  our  armadas  or  the 
might  of  our  arms,  these  ideas  brought 
down  or  modified  all  the  great  reigning 
monarchies  of  Europe. 

What  better  example  is  there  of  the 
truth  of  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  said?  Build  a  free  society  that  the 
world  can  honor  and  respect  and  admire ; 
then  you  will  influence  the  shape  of 
events  in  other  lands. 

But  now  that  we  possess  great  wealth 
and  power,  I  mtist  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  we  are  taking  the  course 


of  other  powerful  countries  of  the  past 
wiiich  drank  deeply  from  the  cup  of  for- 
eign adventure,  and  that  course  has  al- 
ways led,  in  the  end,  to  disaster.  Why  we 
think  there  is  iroint;  to  be  some  sort  of 
historic  exception  for  the  United  States 
escapes  me. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  I  honor  the  courageous  service  he 
has  rendered  his  country  over  the  years, 
sometimes  as  a  very  lonely  voice,  and  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  he  has  made 
this  afternoon. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR MORSE  ON  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  McNAMARA'S  APPEAR- 
ANCE BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President.  I  ii.se  to 
a  point  of  personal  jjrivilepe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tiie 
.'Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ii.se  to 
respond  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mi 
McNamaia,     and     to     .-^et     the     record 
straight  m  regard  to  .vonie  of  his  nn  — 
representation.s. 

In  a  .-statement  that  he  relea.sed  :,  es- 
terday  to  the  public,  which  is  publi.ijied 
in  tliis  inornin5"s  New  York  Time.s.  iie 
states: 

Senator  IWaynel  Mor.se.  :it  Uip  liearine 
on  Aug.  6.  Kpecificiiliy  raised  the  quesll(jn 
of  a  connection  between  our  patrol  and  tlie 
South  Vietriame.se  i.slands  wliich  liad  occur- 
red .=ome  2' J  days  prior  to  the  attack  on 
Maddox,  and  I  responded  tJiat  there  w.is  no 
connection,  Tlie  two  up-eratlons  were  sepa- 
rate and  dl.'stlnct.  I  Informed  you  that  our 
destroyers  took  no  part  whatsoever  in  tlie 
South  Vietnamese  operations.  Tliev  did  nox 
convoy,  support  or  back  up  the  .South  Viet- 
iiamese  boats  in  any  way.  As  I  btated  during 
tlie  liearing: 

■■As  I  reported  to  you  earlier  tliis  week,  we 
understand  that  the  South  Vietnamese  sea 
force  carried  out  patrol  action  around  tliese 
islands  and  actually  shelled  the  points  thev 
:elt  were  associated  with  this  infiltration, 

""Our  ships  had  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  it,  were  not  connected  with  it:  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  can  be  considered  to  have  back- 
stopped  tlie  effort." 

That  statement  remains  entirely  ..ccurate. 
I  can  confirm  today  that  neitlie'r  the  .sliip 
commanders  nor  the  embarked  task  group 
commander  iiad  any  knowledge  of  t!iP 
South  Vietn.imese  action  against  the  two 
islands  or  of  any  other  specific  South  Viet- 
namese operations  against  the  North. 

Since  his  testimony  on  August  6,  1964. 
he  apparently  has  come  to  realize  that 
some  of  the  facts  were  known  as  to  what 
did  happen.  So,  yesterday,  we  heard  a 
coverup  statement,  or  an  attempted 
coverup  statement,  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  when  he  .said  in  his 
statement: 

Higher  naval  commands  were  made  aware 
of  the  operations  by  Commander,  i;  S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command.  Vietnam.  In 
order  to  avoid  mutual  interference  or  con- 
fusion between  our  patrols  and  ihose  opera- 
tions. 

I  want  to  say  in  general  comment  first. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's testimony  before  the  committee 
on  October  6,   1964,  was  inaccurate  in 
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many  respects  and  it  was  Inaccurate  yes- 
terday in  many  respects 

Mr.  President,  on  August  5.  1964.  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  against 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution.  I  spoke  also 
on  August  6  against  the  resolution  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  were  the  only 
two  Members  in  the  entire  Congress  who 
voted  against  it.  and  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  let  history  be  the  Judee  of  the 
soundness  of  the  vote  we  cast 

But  today  I  want  to  say  I  have  no 
intention  of  letting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense go  out  of  office  on  the  assumption 
that  the  testimony  he  gave  either  on 
August  6.  1964.  or  yesterday  represents 
accurate  testinnonv  in  many  particulars 
I  want  to  say  that  I  speak  with  great 
sadne.ss  for  I  have  exceedingly  high 
re'-ard  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
in  public  life  that  I  have  ever  known. 

I  do  not  question  his  dedication  to  the 
policle.s  of  the  administration  In  that 
respect  he  Is  one  of  the  mo-^r  dedicated 
public  servants  we  have,  but  he  has  been 
dedicated  in  carrying  out  wrong  policies, 
and  policies  that  are  going  to  ruse  to  the 
discredit  of  the  hi.story  of  the  Republic 

Mr  President,  on  Augu.^t  6.  1964.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  said  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Our  Navy  pl.iv*^  .tbc^oUitely  uo  part,  in  was 
not  .Associated  with,  waa  not  aware  of,  any 
Soutii   Vietnam   actions,   ir   there   were  any 

I  digress  to  ask.  Did  he  mean  to  imply 
there  that  the  Secretar>-  of  Defense  was 
not  aware  of  them'  He  was  aware  ot 
them  and  had  been  aware  of  them  days 
before  he  testified  on  August  6.  1964  and 
the  record  of  his  own  Department  con- 
victs him  of  that  awareness 

He  went  on  with  his  testunony.  as 
follows  • 

The  Maddot  was  operating  in  interna- 
tional waters  wa^  carrying  ctlt  .\  routine 
p.itrol  , 

Mr  President,  before  I  complete  my 
remarks.  I  will  point  out  that  that  was  a 
misstatement  He  calls  it  a  -routine  pa- 
trol." The  Maddnx  was  a  spy  ship  at  that 
time  under  instruction  to  stimulate  the 
electronic  mstruments  of  North  Vietnam 
to  carry  out  a  spying  activity.  That  is 
not  a  routine  patrol  for  a  destroyer  That 
Is  the  activity  of  a  Pueblo  or  a  Liberty 
or  other  spy  ship. 

Mav  I  sav  under  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  existed  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  on  Au^'ust  3.  the  time  of  the  In- 
cidents with  the  patrol  boats  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  we  were  in  a  position 
where,  as  I  said  In  m.y  speech  on  Aufiu.st. 
5  and  repeat  today,  the  United  States 
was  a  provocateur  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
on  August  4.  1964.  and  history  will  so 
record.  We  were  far  beyond  acting  on  a 
routine  patrol  with  the  Maddox  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1964. 

Going  back  to  his  statement  of  Au- 
gust 6.  1964 

Tbe  Maddox  was  op«ratlng  In  Interna- 
tional waters,  was  carrying  out  a  routine 
patrol  of  the  type  we  carry  out  all  over  the 
world  at  all  times — 

Mr  President,  not  with  destroyers, 
and  the  Secretary  knows  It — 


It  was  not  Informed  of.  was  not  aware  of, 
bAd  no  VTldanM  of.  and  to  far  m  I  know  UxUy 

ha.s  no  knowledge  of  any  South  Vietnamese 
ttctioris  In  connection  with  the  two  islands 
tha'  Senator  Morse  referred  to 

He  IS  dead  wr  ui  ■  He  cannot  explain 
it  either  on  the  basis  of  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, for  the  records  of  his  own  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  at  the  time  showed 
contrary  evidence  What  do  the  facts 
show? 

With  respect  to  the  Navy's  knowledge 
or  South  Vietnam  s  operation  against 
North  Vietnam,  first,  on  July  15.  1964, 
In  approving  the  patrol  of  the  Maddox. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  cautioned  the  naval 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
that  activity  in  34-A  operations  has 
mcre^ed  " 

Kee3^in  mind  tr.at  '  34-A  operations" 
is  the  Identification  mark  lor  the  South 
Vietname.se  bombing  boats  fully  equipped 
by  the  United  States,  with  a  stafT  trained 
by  the  U  S  Navy  Our  Navy  was  not  iinly 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  tho.se  boat.s 
were  golnc  up  to  bomb  tho.se  two  islands 
.i  to  6  miles  from  the  coa.-t  of  North 
Vietnam,  but  our  Navy  was  In  constant 
contact  with  the  operation  and  knew 
what  was  taking  place  step  by  step 

There  is  this  message,  for  example, 
sent  out  to  the  naval  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet: 

.Activity  m  34-.\  operations  has  Increased. 
These  34-A  operations  consisted  of  South 
Vietnamese  patrol  craft  (the  crafts  supplied 
by  the  Cnlt^d  State*  and  with  United  3t-ates 
trained  ?rews)  bijmt>.irciing  for  'he  iirst  time 
.Vorth  Vietnamese  shore  mstalhitlons 

This  clearly  shows  the  Navy  had 
knowledge  of  the  South  Vietnamese  op- 
eration as  early  as  July  15.  1964,  and  the 
Chief  of  SUff  sent  this  message  to  the 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Pacific  The 
Pentagon  did  not  know  about  it?  The 
Secretar>-  of  Defen.se  did  not  know  about 
It '  Of  course  they  did.  step  by  step 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MORSE  I  shall  not  yield  until  I 
finish  my  documentation. 

On  July  10,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  US  forces  in  the  Pacific  author- 
ized fitet  units  involved  m  the  DeSoto 
patrol — and  the  DeSoto  patrol  Is  the 
name  of  the  patrol  of  the  Maddox  at 
that  time— to  contact  the  U  3  military 
assistance  group  in  Vietnam  'for  any 
additional  intelligence  required  for  pre- 
vention of  mutual  interference  with 
34-A  operation.s — South  Vietnam.ese 
bombardments  of  North  Vietnam — and 
-iich  communications  arrangements  as 
may  be  desired  " 

There  is  not  one  word  of  that  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  m  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  August  6,  1964.  I  respectfully 
say  he  had  no  right  to  testify  at  all  If 
he  was  going  to  give  us  this  kind  of 
fragm.entar:-'  testimony  that  Itself  was 
honeycombed  with  inaccuracy 

We  were  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 
This  message  also  shows  the  Navy  had 
knowledge  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
operations,  which  Secretary  McNamara, 
In  his  testimony  of  August  6.  denied  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Third,  early  In  the  morning  of  August 


4,  1964.  the  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  cabled  the  Maddox  and  In 
that  cable  pointed  out: 

The  above  patrol  will:  (a.)  clearly  demon- 
strate OUT  determination  to  continue  these 
'per.itlon.'s;  ibi  possibly  draw  NVN  (North 
Vietnamese  Navy)  POMS  (Patrol  Boats) 
to  northward  away  from  .irea  of  34-A  ops; 
ic  eliminate  DeSoto  patrol  interference 
with  34-  A  ops 

■Why,  It  was  a  decoy  operation.  That 
Is  what  that  message  means.  You  follow 
the  course  that  will  draw  the  North 
Vietnamese  Navy  northward  and  east- 
ward away  from  the  direction  of  the 
bombing  of  the  islands  of  North  Vietnam 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  boats  equipped 
bv  the  United  States  and  a  crew  trained 
by  the  United  States. 

HlstoiT  will  record  in  regard  to  our 
involvement  In  the  shoddy  performance 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  where  our  officers 
in  the  Pentagon  building  apparently 
think  it  was  proper  to  wave  that  flag 
that  stands  behind  the  Pi-esldlng  Officer's 
de.sk  into  tatters  and  give  the  impression 
that  because  we  were  on  the  high  seas 
we  had  a  right  to  do  what  we  want  to 
do  Do  not  forget  that  we  can  commit 
an  act  of  aggression  on  the  high  seas. 
Do  not  forget  that  we  can  be  provoca- 
teurs on  the  high  seas.  Being  on  the  high 
.seas  does  not  justify  a  course  of  action 
that  involves  ourselves  in  the  kind  of 
operations  that  this  course  of  action  got 
us  Into  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident 
which  led  to  the  unfortunate  resolution 
voted  for  by  many  sincere  men  in  the 
Senate  who  believed — contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  at  the  time — 
that  our  hands  were  lily  white.  Our 
country's  hands  were  not  Uly  white  at 
the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident. 

Agam  this  message  shows  that  while 
the  patrol  at  this  time,  consisting  of  both 
the  Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  directly — watch 
them  for  their  semantics — was  ordered 
not  to  interfere  directly  with  the  op- 
erations of  the  South  Vietnamese,  it 
might  possibly  assist  by  drawing  patrol 
vessels  of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces 
away  from  the  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions. This  again  shows  that  the  Navy 
'tinew  of  the  operations  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  McNamara. 

With  respect  to  Secr&tary  McNamara  s 
statement  that  the  Maddox  was  operat- 
ing in  international  waters  and  "carrying 
out  a  routine  patrol  of  the  type  we 
carr>*  out  all  over  the  world  at  all  times." 
tiu-  facts  show,  as  revealed  in  the  official 
communications  that,  at  that  time,  that 
destroyer  was  assigned  to  do  what  spy 
ships  do,  not  what  destroyers  do:  namely, 
she  was  to  stimulate  the  electronic  In- 
stnunents  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
attract  attention  to  this  operation  and 
away  from  the  other  operations.  Further- 
more, m  regard  to  point  of  time,  the 
Secretary  yesterday  says  that  the  tor- 
pedo attacks  were  some  2  days  after  the 
bombing  of  the  islands.  What  would 
cause  anyone  to  believe  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  knew  what  any  terminal 
dates  for  our  operations  were?  The  ships 
were  still  in  the  area.  'Why  sliould  she 
think  there  were  not  going  to  be  further 


bombardments?  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy  were  used  as 
decoys  to  take  those  North  Vietnamese 
naval  boats  to  the  north  and  east.  A 
message  from  our  own  naval  ofQcers 
shows  that  was  the  objective,  to  get  a'way 
from  the  bombardments  and  continue  to 
stimulate  the  electronic  Instruments  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  draw  them  by 
decoy  away,  so  the  operation  34-A  could 
goon. 

We  still  do  not  know  whether  the  plan 
was  just  to  bomb  those  two  Islands  or 
continue  other  bombardments.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  ever  know. 

On  August  2  and  August  4,  U.S.  vessels 
were  in  international  waters  when  the  al- 
leged incidents  occurred.  Patrol  Instruc- 
tions issued  in  January  1964,  in  part 
were  as  follows:  'The  closest  approach 
to  the  Chicom  coast  is  15  nautical  miles. 
The  closest  point  of  approach  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  coast  is  8  miles.  CPA 
to  the  north" — that  is,  the  closest  point 
of  approach — "to  the  North  Vietnamese 
islands  is  4  miles." 

If  we  hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  we 
were  bound  only  by  a  3-mile  limit,  our 
ships  were  always  in  international  waters. 
But,  do  not  forget  that  there  Is  another 
point  of  view  of  the  enemy,  namely  they 
do  not  recognize  the  3-mile  limit.  They 
take  the  position — the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense disputed  it  yesterday,  but  I  think 
the  record  is  perfectly  clear — that  North 
Vietnam  along  with  China  insist  on  a  12- 
mile  limit.  There  Is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  were  within  that  12-mile 
limit  from  time  to  time  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  routine  patrol  of  the 
destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  But, 
giving  them  all  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Secretary  McNamara  was  accurate  in 
stating  that  the  Maddox  was  operating 
in  international  waters  based  upon  a  3- 
mile  limit,  because  that  is  viewed  as  being 
international  waters  by  the  United  States 
but  not  so  viewed  by  China.  North  Viet- 
nam. North  Korea,  and  many  other 
countries. 

If  technically  accurate,  the  Secretary's 
statement  was.  nevertheless,  misleading, 
not  only  in  the  reference  to  International 
waters  but  also  in  his  testimony  that  the 
patrol  was  routine  and  nonprovocatlve. 

Second,  in  performing  this  intelligence 
mission,  the  Maddox  was  authorized, 
during  the  mission,  to  stimulate  a  North 
Vietnamese  electronic  reaction.  I  will  say 
that  under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
.shelling  taking  place  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese islands,  with  this  kind  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  our  destroyer,  which  was 
not  a  routine  patrol,  that  that  constituted 
an  act  of  constructive  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  constituted 
picking  a  fight,  it  constituted  a  hostile 
action,  it  constituted  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  seeking  to  try 
to  get  the  North  Vietnamese  to  involve 
themselves  in  a  dispute  with  us,  entirely 
uncalled  for,  if  peace  was  what  we 
wanted,  entirely  uncalled  for.  If  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  was  to  find  a  way  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  very  unfortunate 
holocaust  we  got  ourselves  involved  in. 

TONKIN  CXTLF  INCIDENT  MARKED  START 
or  ESCALATION 

That  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
escalation  Into  North  Vietnam.  I  would 


have  the  American  people  remember 
that,  as  I  said  back  in  my  speech  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1964.  and  August  6,  1964— which  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record  later— that 
prior  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  the 
administration  did  not  produce  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions who  testified  about  any  infiltration 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  into  South 
Vietnam.  That  infiltration  began  after 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  take  note  of  the  date 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident  because, 
in  my  judgment,  history  will  also  record 
that  our  action  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
made  perfectly  clear  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  would  have  to  "go  for 
broke." 

It  is  following  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  that 
we  get  the  large  infiltration  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 
Prior  to  that  time,  there  was  some  infil- 
tration but  not  any  organized  infiltration 
of  the  military,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration's own  testimony.  I  have  called 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  produce  the  digest  now 
of  all  the  testimony  of  the  Pentagon  peo- 
ple and  the  State  Department  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  infiltrations  prior  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  We  will  find 
that  that  infiltration  is  not  infiltration  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  There  were  a 
great  many  South  Vietnamese  that  had 
gone  up  to  North  Vietnam  as  part 
of  the  Geneva  accord.  Tliey  were  trained. 
They  went  back  as  they  were  also  en- 
titled to  do  under  the  accord.  Of  course 
we  would  be  the  last  to  have  any  right  to 
raise  any  objectionable  question  about 
that,  in  view  of  the  training  of  foreign 
soldiers  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  for  a 
great  many  years.  We  do  not  have  a  leg 
to  stand  on  by  way  of  criticism  of  infil- 
tration from  the  North  to  the  South  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  They  still  do 
not  have  525.000  of  them  there.  But  we 
do  have  525,000  of  our  men  there. 

We  never  had  the  right  to  put  a  single 
one  there,  under  international  law.  We 
have  violated  the  Geneva  treaty  time  and 
time  again,  for  every  soldier  we  have  ever 
put  there,  for  every  tank  we  have  ever 
put  there,  for  every  airplane  we  have  ever 
sent  there. 

What  does  the  treaty  say?  It  literally 
forbids  sending  In  Vietnamese — either 
one — or  foreign  soldiery  or  foreign  mili- 
tary aides.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  vio- 
lating it  in  regard  to  shipments  of  arms. 
So  is  Russia.  So  is  China.  That  does  not 
make  their  wrong  our  right.  It  only 
makes  us  a  wrongdoer  along  with  them. 
But  we  have  outdone  them  by  sending  in 
over  525,000  American  troops  to  engage 
in  an  illegal  war,  an  undeclared  war,  a 
war  we  do  not  dare  to  declare.  For  4 
years  I  have  stood  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  dared  my  President  to  send  a 
war  message  up  to  Congress. 

I  dare  him  again  today:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, send  up  your  war  message.  Let  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  re- 
spond to  it." 

Mr.  President,  you  know  why  we  do  not 
dare  declare  war.  It  is  because  a  declara- 
tion of  war  must  be  enforced  imder  in- 
ternational law  against  noncombatants, 
too.  If  they  do  not  respect  that  declara- 
tion of  war,  then  It  must  be  enforced 


against  them.  With  the  United  States 
standing  at  this  hour  with  no  major 
power  in  the  world  supporting  us  in  our 
war  in  Vietnam,  our  Government  will 
think  a  long  time  before  it  declares  war. 
And,  of  course,  our  Government  recog- 
nlz;es  very  well  that  we  would  have  to  get 
the  British  to  lower  their  flag  to  an 
American  blockade.  We  would  have  to 
get  the  Scandinavian  flags  lowered  to 
an  American  blockade — and  that  is 
something  the  Scandinavian  countries  do 
not  do:  they  do  not  pull  down  their  flag 
to  a  blockade  of  another  country  if  they 
do  not  approve  of  the  blockade — and, 
of  couise,  as  I  have  said  m  my  remarks 
here,  we  would  certainly  have  a  lot  of 
difliculty  with  the  French  flag.  But  let  us 
assume  that  the  French  flag  would  be 
lov.cred  to  the  blockade,  you  know  the 
answer,  Mr.  President — the  Russian  flag 
and  the  Chinese  flag  would  never  be  low- 
ered. That  means  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  declaration 
ol  war  means  world  war  III. 

That  is  the  precipice  we  have  put  man- 
kind on,  and  we  are  driving  mankind 
clo.ser  and  clo.ser  to  falling  off  that  prec- 
ipice into  world  war  III  by  the  escala- 
tion policies  we  aie  following  in  Vietnam. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  Horn 
Oregon  has  pleaded  and  pleaded,  and 
will  continue  to  plead,  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  we  must  seek  a  multilateral 
settlement  over  there.  Wc  can  never  or- 
der a  settlement.  We  have  lo.st  the  op- 
portunity and  the  right  to  do  it.  We  can 
always  get  a  .surrender,  if  wp  continue 
to  kill  enough  people  and  destroy  enouch 
property.  But  that  will  not  bring  peace.  It 
will  bring  a  truce,  but  we  would  not  be 
able  to  bring  any  troops  home  from  there. 
They  will  have  to  be  left  there  to  enforce 
the  truce,  while  Asians  dig  in  deeper 
and  deeper,  in  hatred  of  the  United 
States  and  our  venture,  until  eventually 
they  drive  us  out. 

Someone  has  to  be  willing  to  .stand  up 
and  warn  the  American  people,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  have  been 
doing  for  4  years.  Continue  thi.s  course  of 
action,  and  eventually,  no  matter  how 
many  decades  it  will  take,  the  United 
States  will  be  driven  out  of  Asia.  I  do 
not  intend  to  leave  that  legacy,  by  my 
vote,  to  future  generations  of  American 
boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  intend  to  put  that 
blood  on  my  record  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  For  I  have  never  adopted 
the  fallacious  policy  "My  country,  right 
or  wrong."  When  our  country  is  wrong. 
we  have  the  patriotic  duty  to  right  the 
wrong,  not  to  perpetuate  it. 

Therefore.  I  just  cannot  let  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  get  by  with  these  further 
misrepresentations  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
record,  because  the  record  itself  does  not 
support  him. 

Mr.  GRXJENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  burden  of  the 
Senator's  eloquent  and  well  documented 
statement  that  Secretary  McNamara  in 
August  of  1964  and  again  yesterday,  on 
either  or  both  of  those  occasions,  lied? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  that  Is  motivation, 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  people's  mo- 
tivations. I  am  simply  talking  about  a 
lapse  of  good  judgment,  and  a  failure  on 
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the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ac- 
curately Inform  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  both  on  August  6, 
1964.  and  yesterday,  when  he  testified 
t)efore  the  coinri.ittee 

In  regard  to  the  arijunient  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  Maddox  was  operating 
in  international  waters,  if  technically  ac- 
curate the  Secretary  s  .statement,  as  I 
have  said,  was  mi.sleadmk;.  t)ecause  it  was 
not  a  routine  patrol.  It  was  not  a  non- 
provocatr.e  patrol  It  was  a  highly  pro- 
vocative patrol 

lleie  you  are  with  Islands  3  to  6  miles 
away  bemt;  bombarded  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  and  then  you  loolc  out  and 
you  see  two  U  S.  destroyers  not  too  far 
awav.  stimulating  the  electronic  instru- 
ments of  North  Vietnam,  causing  great 
alarm  and  concern  on  their  part;  movmg 
to  the  east  and  north  away  from  the 
area  of  the  bombardment  If  one  is  a 
North  Vietnamese,  what  would  he  thinlC 
He  'Aould  not  thmk  that  those  boats 
were  on  a  pleasure  tour  In  their  waters 
This  was  no  pleasure  tour  This  was  a 
provocative  patrol,  and  the  North  V:et- 
i.amese  knew  it 

Well,  in  performing  its  Intelligence 
mission,  as  I  .say.  the  instructions  were 
to  "he  Maddox  to  stimulate  the  electronic 
in.striunents  of  North  Vietnam.  The  ship 
wa.s  authorized  not  only  to  listen  but  to 
provoke  the  electronic  systems  of  North 
Vietnam  It  might  be  added  that  the 
Maddox  had  ample  warning  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  stirred  up  by  the 
Maddox's  mission  into  North  Vietnamese 
waters,  and  could  have  broken  oS  the 
pa:rol  long  before  It  did 

After  the  attack  on  the  Maddox  on 
August  2,  the  Navy  was  authorized  to 
continue  "routine  patrols  '  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  and  to  double  the  force  by  adding 
an  additional  destroyer — the  Turner 
J  jy — to  the  patrol.  At  the  same  time,  the 
State  Department  delivered  a  note  of 
protest  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. The  note  concluded  with  the 
s'.atement  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  be  under  no  misapprehension  "as 
to  the  grave  consequences  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  any  further  un- 
provoked oflensive  military  action 
against  the  U.S.  forces." 

Well,  that  is  not  a  peace  m.essage 
Whv  did  they  not  send  It  Ui  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  NaUons''  Why  did 
not  t;ie  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  act  within  the  scope  and  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  of  international  law? 
Why  did  we  not  give  the  Security  Council 
at  least  the  responsibility  of  moving  in 
there  to  prevent  what  subsequently 
happened'  "Oh."  says  the  Secretary  of 
Sta'.e  "we  are  satlsfled  the  Security 
Council  would  do  nothing  about  It  '  That 
:s  an  ea.>y  answer  but  you  ought  to  make 
the  record  first  One  thing  you  can  be 
^ure  of — If  you  had  submitted  it  to 
the  Security  Council,  then  you  would 
have  been  out  of  court  for  proceedmg  to 
bomb  the  PT  bases  of  North  Vietnam 
to  carry  out  the  threat  of  the  message  I 
have  just  cited  Let  me  read  It  again:  The 
North  Vietnamese  should  be  under  no 
misapprehension  as  to  the  grave  con- 
sequences which  would  inevitably  result 
from  any  further  unprovoked  military 
action  against  US.  military  forces.  ' 


Two  destroyers  were  involved  in  a 
highly  provocative  sea  It  was  a  highly 
provocative  sea  by  this  time  We  did  not 
go  to  the  Security  Council  We  did  not 
keep  faith  with  the  pledge  we  made  when 
we  signed  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  we  would  not  re.sort  to  hostile 
action  except  ;n  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  cliarter.  after  we  had  got- 
ten approval  We  would  not  have  gotten 
It.  of  course 

Mr  President,  eventually  they  will  try 
us.  Remember  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  says  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  when,  in  the  years  ahead, 
we  get  tried  in  international  tribunals 
for  our  own  course  of  action  in  Vietnam 
We  will  be  found  guilty  for  that  cnur.se  of 
action  in  bombing  those  PT  bases  with- 
out ever  attempting  to  aet  the  incidents 
settled  by  way  of  International  law- 
After  the  incident  of  August  4.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  told  the  committee  that 
the  destroyers  l.ad  come  under  continu- 
ous torpedo  attack  and  tliat  they  had 
sunk  two  of  the  attacking  craft 

He  gave  us  no  information  that  there 
was  any  doubt  about  it.  He  gave  us  no 
information  as  to  the  conflicting  points 
of  view  even  in  the  mllltan.-.  to  say  noth- 
ing about  convicting  points  of  view  else- 
where 

Secretary  McNamara  testified  that — 
Deliberate  and  unpruvoketl  nature  of  the 
attacks  at  locatluns  '.hat  wore  mdl.sputablv 
in  international  waters  compelleil  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  principal  advisers  to  conclude 
that  prompt  and  firm  military  response  waa 
required 

The  attacks  were  all  over,  whatever 
they  were,  whatever  their  type  The  Mad- 
dox and  the  Turner  Joy  were  in  no  dan- 
ger then.  And.  of  course,  what  would 
reason  and  dedication  to  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  the  settlement  of  disputes  have 
called  upon  the  administration  to  do  at 
that  time^ 

Well,  to  move  further  out  iuUj  inter- 
national waters,  until  we  got  the  matter 
before  a  tribunal  that  would  have  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate It  That  was  the  duty 

Instead,  we  had  a  visceral  reaction.  We 
bombed  The  -treatest  mllitaiT  power  on 
earth,  the  greatest  firepower  on  earth, 
the  greatest  Navy,  the  greatest  Air  Force. 
the  greatest  ground  force — we  just  had 
to  show  this  little  upstart.  North  Viet- 
nam, that  we  were  t;olng  to  knock  out 
some  of  their  patrol  boat  bases 

Well,  we  did.  and  lost  millions  and 
millions  of  friends  around  the  world.  We 
stirred  up  fear  and  crltlcl.sm  within  the 
precincts  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
has  been  our  course  of  action  It  Is  not 
difficult,  when  you  are  the  big  boy  on 
the  playground  to  whip  the  little  boy 
on  the  playground  But  you  know  what 
you  are  called  when  you  do:  and  that 
is  what  we  are  tjelng  called  In  many 
places  In  the  world  today 

Mr  President,  the  facLs  of  the  matter 
..)f  the  second  incident  reveal  that  many 
other  naval  communications  were  sent 
out  To  paraphrase,  but  accurately,  the 
two  ships  were  imder  orders  to  approach 
within  8  nautical  miles  of  the  North 
Vietnam  coast,  and  4  nautical  miles  of 
the  North  Vietnam  Islands. 


Although  the  original  plan  called  for 
the  termination  after  2  days  of  the  runs 
of  the  ships  into  the  Vietnam  coast,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  or- 
dered an  extension  of  the  patrol  telling 
the  ships  that  a  termination  after  only 
2  days  "does  not  in  my  view  adequately 
demonstrate  the  United  States'  resolve 
to  a.s.sert  our  legitimate  rights  in  these 
international  waters  " 

The  patrol  of  the  Maddox  and  Turner 
Joy  was  coordinated  with  operations  of 
the  South  Vlet:iame.se  against  North 
Vietnam.  The.se  operations  took  place  on 
the  night  ot  .August  3-4.  The  operation 
included  the  bombardment  of  North 
Vietnamese  radar  sites  and  a  security 
post.  The  U  S  commanders  knew,  more- 
over, that  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
sidered the  patrol  of  the  two  ships  as  part 
of  this  South  Vietnamese  operation 
Nevertheless,  despite  this  know  ledge  that 
North  Vietnam  considered  the  U  S  patrol 
as  part  of  an  attack  on  North  Vietnam 
the  patrol  continued 

As  for  the  .second  incident  itself,  Mr. 
McNamara  told  the  committee  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  attack  on  the 
Maddox  and  the  Turner  Joy  had  taken 
place  as  described  He  even  told  the  com- 
mittee that  two  North  Vietnamese  PT 
boats  had  been  destroyed.  His  testimony 
gave  no  indication  that  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  wiiat  had  occurred.  The  re- 
ports, however,  show  that  as  the  hours 
went  by  after  the  second  incident  there 
was  increasing  concern  that  the  attack 
may  not  have  taken  place  at  all.  I  think  It 
did.  but  there  was  such  little  objective 
evidence  immediately  available  that 
there  was  doubt. 

On  August  4  the  destroyers  reported 
that  they  were  under  continuous  attack. 
Within  the  next  few  hours  messages 
came  from  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
describing  the  attack.  For  example,  at 
11:15  am.  the  Turner  Joy  reported  that 
five  torpedos  had  been  fired  and  the 
ship  was  planning  to  ram  one  of  the  PT 
boats. 

Do  not  forget  that  PT  boats  carry- 
only  two  torpedoes.  In  fact,  there  Is 
great  doubt  In  Uie  record  as  to  whether 
they  can  pin  down  more  than  one.  al- 
though some  of  the  information  given 
us  was  that  allegedly  22  torpedoes  had 
been  fired. 

.Another  report  was  transmitted  that 
seven  torpedoes  had  already  ijeen  fired 
at  the  destroyers,  and  two  were  In  the 
water.  The  Turner  Joy  reponed  We 
think  a  PT  boat  .sunic  one  of  its  own 
boats  ' 

Then  a  message  arrived  that  the  ships 
had  counted  22  torpedoes  fired.  North 
Vietnamese  patrol  boats,  as  I  have  said, 
earned  but  two  They  did  not  have  a 
flotilla  of  PT  boats,  at  best. 

It  was  primarily  on  the  basis  of  this 
information  that  the  administration  set 
I-',  motion  the  process  that  would  lead  to 
the  attack  on  North  Vietnam  some  10 
hours  later  It  should  be  noted  that  2 
days  later,  on  August  6.  when  Secretarj" 
McNamara  brought  the  account  of  the 
second  incident  to  the  committee  he  gave 
no  Indication  that  there  were  second 
thoughts  as  to  what  really  happened  In 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  He  was  positive  and 
unequivocal. 
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Nevertheless,  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  had  re- 
ported tliat  the  attacks  had  broken  ofT. 
doubts  began  to  grow  about  the  incident. 
The  first  reaction  of  skepticism  about 
the  Incident's  came  from  the  naval  com- 
munications center  in  the  Philippines. 
Tliis  center  had  monitored  the  entire 
action  and  received  all  of  the  communi- 
cations from  the  two  .ships,  including 
voice  transmissions.  On  the  basis  of  re- 
viewing this  information,  this  naval 
center  in  the  Philippines — it  may  have 
been  a  relayed  message,  perhaps  from 
the  operational  commander  of  the  two 
destroyers,  but  nevertheless  the  instruc- 
tions went  out: 

Review  of  action  makes  many  reported 
contacts  and  torpedos  fired  appear  doubtful. 
Freak  weatlier  effects  and  overeager  sonar- 
men  may  have  iiccounted  for  many  reports. 
No  iictual  visual  sightings  by  Maddox,  sug- 
ge!>t  cot'ipletr  n  aliiation  before  any  further 
artion 

Subsequently,  further  doubts  came 
from  the  ships  themselves.  The  opera- 
tional commander  of  the  two  ships 
aboard  the  Maddox  cabled  that  "entire 
action  leaves  many  doubts  except  for  ap- 
parent ambush  at  beginning.  Suggest 
thorough  reconnais.sance  by  aircraft  at 
daylight." 

Then  another  message  came  in  from 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  asking  the  Maddox  to  confirm 
"absolutely"  that  the  ships  were  at- 
tacked. 

Then,  in  another  message,  the  opera- 
tional commander  aboard  the  Maddox 
reported  that  the  Maddox  itself  had 
scored  no  known  hits  and  never  posi- 
tively identified  a  boat  as  such.  He  re- 
ported that  "the  first  boat  to  close  the 
Maddox  probably  fired  a  torpedo  at  the 
Maddox  which  was  heard  but  not  seen. 
All  subsequent  Maddox  torpedo  reports 
are  doubtful  in  that  it  is  suspected  that 
sonar  man  was  hearing  ship's  own 
propeller  beat." 

No.  In  spite  of  all  this  reported  attack- 
ing, there  was  still  doubt  whether  there 
had  been  an  attack,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  first  instance,  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
retaliatorj'  airstrike  on  North  Vietnam, 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  operational  com- 
mander of  the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy 
as  follows: 

1 1 )  Can  you  conflrm  absolutely  that  >-ou 
were  attacked? 

(2)  Can  you  conflrm  sinking  of  PT  boats? 

1 3)  Desire  reply  directly  supporting  evi- 
dence. 

Over  the  next  few  hours  the  demands 
for  confirming  information  and  evidence 
moimted.  Finally,  the  commander  of  the 
7th  Fleet  asked  the  Turner  Joy  to  am- 
plify urgently  its  reports.  The  following 
is  from  the  cable: 

Who  were  witnesses,  what  is  witness  reli- 
ability?— Most  Important  that  present  evi- 
dence substantiating  type  and  number  of 
attacking  forces  be  gathered  and  dissemi- 
nated. 

Then  they  called  upon  the  Turner  Joy 

to  search  for  debris;  for,  of  course,  if 

planes  had  been  knocked  down,  or  if  PT 

boats   had    been   sunk,    when   daylight 
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came,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  find 
even  an  oil  skim. 

Well,  after  the  message  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Admiral 
Moorer.  urgently  asking  for  the  informa- 
tion, the  President  appeared  on  televi- 
sion to  announce  that  the  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam  had  commenced. 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  think 
the  strikes  can  ever  be  justified.  I  do 
not  think  that  at  tliat  time  there  was 
any  need  to  go  to  the  self-defense  of  the 
Republic.  There  was  a  need  to  meet  with 
the  Security  Council,  and  fast. 

So,  when  we  take  the  whole  record — 
and  I  have  only  given  a  few  incidents, 
but  I  have  given  enough  which,  under 
the  doctrine  of  personal  privilege,  I  am 
entitled  to  do,  to  answer  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  reference  to  me — I  want  to 
say  that  in  my  judgment  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  misled  the  committee  in  Au- 
gust 1964.  We  might  have  had  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  in  the  Senate  if 
we  had  been  told  all  of  the  facts  then 
about  the  background  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Incident. 

As  I  said  yesterday  In  the  committee 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  I  did  not  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  5  and  August  6 
without  having  some  information  to 
justify  my  making  some  of  the  comments 
I  made. 

I  served  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  years.  I  still  have  very  close 
contact  with  highly  reliable  people.  I 
had  a  call  from  the  Pentagon  Building 
before  I  made  that  first  speech,  suggest- 
ing that  I  ask  for  the  logs.  And  I  asked 
for  them  in  the  speech. 

The  call  also  suggested  that  I  seek  to 
find  out  what  the  Maddox  was  doing,  be- 
cause she  was  not  on  a  routine  patrol 
mission,  but  was  acting  as  a  spy  ship. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  administration,  includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States, 
owed  it  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
this  country  to  tell  us  much  more  about 
what  preceded  the  alleged — and  I  think 
it  happened.  In  the  first  incident  at 
least — attack  on  the  Maddox. 

Had  they  done  it,  I  just  have  a  feeling 
in  my  bones  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint 
resolution  would  not  have  passed.  Do  not 
forget,  there  is  a  very  Interesting  other 
chapter  to  that  resolution  which  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  go  into  today.  It 
was  drafted  before  the  incident. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
speech  of  August  5,  1964.  in  which  I  gave 
warnings  In  regard  to  the  Tonldn  inci- 
dent, and  also  my  speech  of  August  6, 
1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the   Congressional   Record,   Aug.   5, 
1964] 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  spealt 
In  opposition  to  the  joint  resolution.  I  do  so 
with  a  very  sad  heart.  But  I  consider  the 
resolution,  as  I  considered  the  resolution  of 
1955,  known  as  the  Formosa  resolution,  and 
the  subsequent  resolution,  known  as  the 
Middle  East  resolution,  to  be  naught  but  a 
resolution  which  embodies  a  predated  dec- 
laration of  war. 


Article  I,  section  8  of  our  Constitution  does 
not  permit  the  President  to  make  war  at  his 
discretion.  Tlierefore  I  stand  on  this  issue  as 
I  liave  .stood  before  In  the  Senate,  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  judgment  of  history  as 
to  the  merits  of  my  cause  I  note  In  passing 
that  the  warnings  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman,  and  the  senior 
Senator  Irom  Oregon  uttered  In  1955  In  op- 
position to  the  Formosa  Resolution  have 
been  proved  to  be  correct  by  history.  I  am 
satisfied  that  history  will  render  a  final 
verdict  in  opposition  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion Introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  yield  during  the 
course  of  my  speech,  although  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  respond  to  questions  after- 
ward. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  no 
ilUislons  as  to  the  reactions  which  will  be 
aroused  in  bome  quarters  In  this  Republic. 
However.  I  make  the  speech  because  it  rep- 
resents the  convictions  of  my  conscience  and 
because  I  consider  It  essential  to  make  it  In 
keeping  the  sworn  trust  that  I  undertook 
when  I  came  into  this  body  on  four  differ- 
ent occasions  and  was  sworn  in  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oregon,  pledging  myself 
to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

I  have  one  other  remark  by  way  of  preface, 
not  contained  In  the  manuscript.  I  yield  to 
no  other  Senator,  or  to  anyone  else  in  this 
country  In  my  opposition  to  communism  and 
all  that  communism  stands  for. 

In  our  time  a  great  struggle,  which  may 
\ery  well  be  a  deathlock  struggle,  is  going 
on  in  the  world  between  freedom  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  totalitarianism  of  com- 
munism on  the  otlier. 

However,  I  am  satisfied  that  that  struggle 
can  never  be  settled  by  war.  I  am  satisfied 
that  If  the  hope  of  anyone  is  that  the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  communism  can  be 
settled  by  war,  and  that  course  is  followed, 
both  freedom  and  communism  will  lose,  for 
there  will  be  no  victory  in  that  war 

Because  of  our  own  deep  Interest  In  the 
struggle  against  communism,  we  In  the 
United  States  are  inclined  to  overlook  some 
of  the  other  struggles  which  are  occupying 
others.  We  try  to  force  every  issue  Into  the 
context  of  freedom  versus  communism.  That 
la  one  of  our  great  mistakes  In  Asia.  There 
Is  much  communism  there,  and  much  totali- 
tarianism in  other  form.s.  We  say  we  are 
opposing  communism  there,  but  that  does 
not  mean  we  are  advancing  freedom,  because 
we  are  not. 

Senators  will  note  as  I  proceed  In  the  pres- 
entation of  my  case  In  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution that  i  believe  the  only  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  In  the 
world  Is  to  practice  otir  oft-repeat.ed  Ameri- 
can professing  that  we  believe  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  Jungle 
law  of  military  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  dlfBculty  with  that  professing  or 
preaching  by  the  United  States  Is  that  the 
United  States,  like  some  Communist  na- 
tions, does  not  practice  It. 

I  wish  to  make  one  last  Introductory  re- 
mark In  the  hope  that  more  will  understand 
the  message  of  this  speech,  although  we 
sometimes  deplore  the  possibility  of  under- 
standing on  a  subject  matter  that  stirs  so 
much  emotion,  so  much  feeling,  and  so  much 
paselon  In  the  minds  of  so-called  super- 
patriots,  who  seem  to  feel  that  If  one  raises 
nny  question  or  expresses  any  criticism  of 
the  policies  of  our  country  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  one's  very  patriotism  Is  sub- 
ject to  question. 

In  the  hope  that  there  may  be  those  who 
may  wish  to  understand  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  foreign  policy  philosophy  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  I  wish  to  repeat  what 
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some   of   my   coIIea^ruM   have   heard   me  say 
before 

My  foreign  policy  phlloflophy  La  based  on  a 
great  teaching  of  a  great  teacher  In  this  body, 
one  who  undoubtedly  exercised  more  Influ- 
ence on  me  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  than 
any  other  person  a  great  Republican,  who 
hei-.ime  ch.iirman  .f  -he  Cf.mmlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  who  was  one  of  the  archltecta 
of  the  San  Francisco  Charter:  who  Joined 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  great  statement  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  that  politics  should 
stop  at  the  water's  edge  I  refer,  of  course. 
to  the  incomparable  Arthur  Vandenberg.  of 
Michigan. 

Senators  w.thln  my  hearing  ha. e  heard 
me  say  before  that  I  w.^a  deeply  moved  by 
that  dramatic  account  of  .Arthur  Vanden- 
berg. in  which  he  told,  sf)  many  times  how 
he  ceased  being  the  leading  isolationist  in 
the  Senate  and  be<-ame  the  leading  inter- 
nationalist It  was  before  the  atomic  bomly 
was  finally  perfected,  but  after  It  was  Itnow^ 
that  the  atomic  bomb  would  be  successful 
In  it«  perfectlfin 

Franklin  Ro<«eve!t  called  to  the  White 
House  late  one  night  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, the  laadlng  scientists  of  the  country, 
who  were  workmic  on  the  bomb  at  that  time, 
and  the  military  leaders  if  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment who  were  still  stationed  m 
Washington  .Vs  .\rthur  Vandenberg  useit  to 
say.  "We  were  briefed,  and  the  conference 
continued  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing The  scientists  convinced  all  that  there 
wad  no  question  that  the  bomb  would  work. 
Then  the  discusslun  turned  ti)  the  implica- 
tions of   this  great  discovery  of  science  " 

Senator  Vandenberg  used  to  say  to  us. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  White  House  In 
the  wee  hours  of  that  morning.  I  knew  that 
while  I  aad  been  m  there  that  night,  the 
world  had  so  shrunken  that  there  no  longer 
was  any  place  In  American  politics  for  an 
isolationist  ' 

It  was  then  that  the  great  record  of  mter- 
natloruiltsjn  was  begun  to  be  made  by  the 
Incomparable  Vandenberg  I  paraphrase  him. 
but  accurately,  for  my  speech  today  rests 
upon  this  tenet,  this  luianswerable  teaching 
of  Vandenberg  Thia  speech  is  my  challenge 
today  to  the  members  of  our  Go. errunent 
and  the  people  of  my  country  to  follow  that 
teaching,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
an  implementation  of  any  otiier  teaching 
that  can  offer  mankind  any  hope  f  jr  peace 
Unless  mankind  proceeds  to  adopt  the  pro- 
cedures that  will  make  poaslble  f>ermanent 
peace,  both  Western  civilization  and  Com- 
munist civilization  are  headed  for  annihila- 
tion In  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  find  rep- 
utable scientists  who  will  testify  that  either 
civilization  could  survive  a  nuclear  war 

That  tenet  of  Vandenbergs  is  -is  follows 
There  Is  no  hope  for  permanent  peace  m 
the  world  until  all  the  !iat:on.s-  :iu:  merely 
some,  not  merely  those  we  like,  n-t  merely 
those  we  thlni  are  friendly  -  but  until  all 
the  nations  are  willing  to  establish  a  system 
of  international  Justice  through  law.  to  the 
procedures  of  which  will  be  submitted  eacli 
and  every  international  dispute  that  threat- 
ens the  peace  of  the  wurld  anywhere  In  the 
world,  for  final  and  binding  detennlnatlon. 
to  be  enforced  by  an  international  organi- 
zation, such  as  the  United  Nations 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  criticisms  of  that 
tenet  But  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  crltlciam 
that  either  destroys  or  weakens  the  tenet. 
One  ot  the  almost  pro  forma  criticisms  Is 
that  It  Is  Idealistic.  It  is  impractical,  un- 
realistic The  fsu:t  Is  that  only  ideals  are 
practical  The  only  practicality  we  shall  ex- 
perience in  the  Held  of  foreign  policy  jr  any 
other  field  of  human  behavior  is  an  ideal  put 
to  work 

Vandenberg  left  us  this  great  lde*l  It  will 
take  years  to  Implement  It  But  we  must  al- 
ways move   forward,   not  bacK.ward    We   are 


moving  In  Asia  today,  but  the  movement  of 
the  United  Suate«  in  Asia  Is  not  la  the  di- 
rection  of   Vandenberg's   principle 

It  makes  no  difference  who  says  that  our 
objective  is  peace,  even  If  he  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Our  actions  spM&k 
louder  than  words,  and  our  actions  In  Asia 
t.jday  arc  the  actl.<ns  of  warmaklng 

\&  I  speak  1)11  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
this  moment,  the  United  States  Is  making 
wax  m  Asia 

I  shall  never  give  up.  short  of  the  actual 
i)ass.ige  'f  a  -lectaratlon  of  war,  my  prayerful 
hope  for  peace  and  my  prayerful  hope  that 
we  will  substitute  the  ideal  of  the  rule  of 
law  thri-iUk^h  'he  only  Internatli'iinl  orgaaizu- 
tlon  that  e.xists  and  tliat  has  any  hope.  In 
my  Judgment,  of  applying  the  rule — the 
United  Nations 

l\~,l\    POLICY     IS    LAriHI.NC    UP    WITH    Us 

Thus  I  say  that  the  incident  that  has 
inspired  the  Joint  resolution  we  have  Just 
heard  read  la  as  much  the  doing  of  the 
Un.ted  States  as  It  is  the  doing  uf  North 
Vietnam  For  10  years,  the  role  if  the  United 
suites  in  South  Vietnam  ha*  been  that  of  a 
provocateur,  every  bit  as  much  as  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  a  provocateur  For  !u  years, 
the  United  States,  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
violated  the  Geneva  ngreement  of  19.54  For 
ID  years,  our  military  policies  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  sought  to  impose  a  military  koIu- 
tion  upon  a  political  and  economic  problem 
For  10  years  the  Conununlst  nations  uf  that 
part  ot  the  wijrld  have  also  violated  the 
Geneva  .iccord  of  r.)o4 

Not  only  do  two  wrongs  not  make  one  right, 
but  also  I  care  not  how  manv  wrongs  we 
add  together,  we  still  do  not  come  out  with 
a  summation  except  a  summation  of 
wrong — never   a   right 

The  American  effort  to  impose  by  force  of 
arms  a  government  of  our  own  choosing  upon 
a  segment  of  the  old  colony  of  Indochina  has 
caught  up  with  us 

Our  violations  of  the  Geneva  accord  have 
caught  up  with  us  Our  violations  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  have  caught  up  with 
us 

Our  failure  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Southeast  .Asia  Treaty  have  caught  up  with 
us.  We  have  been  making  covert  war  In 
southeast  .\sla  for  some  time.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  keep  the  peace  It  was  Inevitable 
and  Inexorable  that  sooner  or  later  we 
would  have  to  engage  sn  overt  acts  of  war 
in  pursuance  of  that  policy,  and  we  are 
now   doing   so 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  Impose  a  government  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  without  con- 
stant fighting  to  keep  It  :n  power  There 
never  was  a  time  when  It  would  be  possible 
to  'bring  the  boys  home  by  1965," — as  was 
<.ince  promised  —or  on  any  other  date.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  war  could  be 
fought  and  won  In  South  Vietnam  alone, 
because  the  Khanh  Junta-  and  any  of  Its 
successors  and  predecessors — -could  not  sur- 
vive without  massive  and  direct  American 
military  backing  that  was  p>osslble  only  If 
the  war  were  expanded 

So  the  war  has  at  last  been  expanded — 
as  the  Senator  trom  Alaska  and  I  for  the  last 
5  months.  In  speech  after  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  have  forewarned  was  Inevita- 
ble If  we  continued  our  course  of  action. 
That  course  of  action,  of  unilateral  military 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Is 
Irreconcilable  with  our  profcsslngs  as  to  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world  or  any  region  thereof 

Whether  'he  choice  of  expanding  It  was 
that  of  North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam  Is 
still  m  doubt  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
present  rules  of  South  Vietnam  could  not 
long  continue  their  civil  war  unless  the  war 
were  expanded 


The  United  States  Is.  of  course,  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
am  satisfied  that  ever  since  1954.  when  the 
United  States  did  not  sign  the  Genevu  accords 
but  instead  started  down  the  road  of  unl- 
l.iteral  military  action  m  South  Vietnam,  we 
have  become  a  provocateur  of  military  con- 
flict In  southeast  Asia  and  marched  In  the 
opposite  direction  from  fulliUIng  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  am 
-atlstled  further,  that  officials  of  both  the 
Pent.igon  and  the  .State  Department  during 
those  yp.irs  have  111  advised  the  White  House 
111  respect  to  what  axt  course  ot  action  should 
bo  in  southeast  .Asia  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  second  foreign  policy. 

In  recent  months,  evidence  hits  been 
mounting  that  both  the  Pontitgon  and  the 
suite  Department  were  preparing  to  escalate 
ihe  w.ir  into  N.)rth  VIetn.un.  Miiny  of  the 
policies  tliey  have  initialed  ,ind  tlie  state- 
ments they  have  made  in  public  have  been 
highly  provocative  of  milluiry  conflict  beyond 
the  borders  of  .--'outh  Vietnam 

When  the  high  emotionalism  of  the  present 
crisis  hius  passed,  .md  hlsto.nans  of  the  future 
will  discli«e  some  of  the  provoc.illve  things 
that  have  (jcx-urred.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
win  disclose  that  for  quite  .some  time  past, 
there  have  been  violations  n!  the  North  Viet- 
namese border  and  the  Cambodian  b<:)rder 
by  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  vice  versa. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  they  will  disclose 
that  the  United  States  wns  not  .m  Innocent 
bystander  We  will  not  receive  a  verdict  of 
innocence  from  the  Jury  box  of  history  on 
several  counts. 

Our  extensive  mllluary  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords  In 
the  first  instance  Our  sending  troop)8  into 
.South  Vleluiun.  even  under  the  semantic 
camoufl.ige  )f  designation  .ts  military  ad- 
\  isers.  w;\s  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords. 
In  fact,  both  of  those  two  counts  were  also  a 
clear  violation  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  Itself. 

Any  violations  of  the  b<:)rders  of  Cambodia 
and  North  Vietnam  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  not  conducted  In  a  vacuum  so  far  as  U.S. 
aE.sistance  was  concerned. 

We  assisted  not  only  with  materiel,  but  we 
advised  on  wax  plans,  and  our  military 
presence  In  South  Vietnam  served  as  an 
e\er-present  strong  back-stop  to  the  Soutb 
Vietnamese.  I  doubt  If  their  military  leadem 
.icted  at  any  time  without  the  tacit  approv*' 
of  their  Amerlcaji  advisers. 

TONKIN      BAY     INCIDENT     PROVOKED     DY     SOUTF" 
VITTNAM 

In  a  very  recent  Incident  which  was  the 
forerunner  to  the  attacks  on  American 
destroyers  In  the  Tonkin  Bay,  It  1*  kno'wn 
that  South  Vietnamese  naval  vessels  bom- 
barded two  North  Vietnamese  Islands  within 
;!  to  5  or  6  miles  of  the  main  coast  of  North 
Vietnam.  Of  course,  the  national  waters  of 
North  Vietnam  extend  according  to  our  in- 
ternational claims  3  miles  seaward  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  those  Islands  and  12 
niilfs  seaward  under  national  water  bound- 
ary claims  of  North  Vietnam  While  the 
-South  Vietnamese  vessels  were  attacking  the 
North  Vietnamese  islands,  the  newspapers 
tell  us  that  US  vessels  of  war  were  pa- 
trolling Tonkin  Bay,  presumably  some  6  to  11 
miles  off  the  shore  of  North  Vietnam. 

Was  the  U.S.  Navy  standing  guard  while 
vessels  of  South  Vietnam  shelled  North  Viet- 
nam? That  Is  the  clear  Implication  of  the 
incident 

In  regard  to  International  waters,  a  sub- 
ject which  Is  one  of  the  highly  disputed  and 
still  unsettled  questions  of  International 
law.  I  believe  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  sounder  position.  I  believe  that 
the  3-mlle  limit  has  the  better  support 
under  international  law  principles.  But  we 
have  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  In  Latin 
America  who  do  not  accept  that   principle 
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and  Insist  on  a  12-mlle  limit — In  one  In- 
stance, as  I  recall,  a  longer  limit.  Time  and 
time  again  International  Incidents  arise  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  .American 
countries,  when  .American  fishing  boats  get 
within  the  limits  of  the  claimed  national 
waters  of  our  South  .American  neighbors  and 
are  towed  Into  port  Tlien  begins  the  ex- 
change of  notes  and  conferences  In  an  effort 
to  have  those  men  released. 

Tlie  U  S  Government  knew  that  the  mat- 
ter of  national  and  International  waters  was 
a  controversial  Issue  in  Tonkin  Bay.  The 
United  .States  also  knew  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  vessels  planned  to  bomb,  and  did 
bomb,  two  North  Vietnamese  Islands  within 
3  to  6  miles  of  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam. 
Yet.  there  war  vessels  of  the  United  States 
were  In  the  vicinity  of  thr.t  bombing.  Some 
miles  removed. 

Can  anyone  question  that  even  their 
presence  was  a  matter  of  great  moral  value 
to  South  Vietnam''  Or  the  propaganda  value 
to  the  military  totalitarian  tyrant  and 
despot  who  rules  South  Vietnam  as  an  Amer- 
ican puppet — General  Khanh.  who  is  really, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  leader  whom 
we  have  put  in  charce  of  an  .American  pro- 
tectorate called   .South    Vietnam? 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  point  out 
either  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  position  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  people  would  be  If  the  tables  were 
reversed  and  Soviet  warshlpw  or  submarines 
were  to  patrol  5  to  11  miles  at  sea  while 
Cuban   naval   vessels   bombarded  Key  'West. 

It  Is  no  accident  or  coincidence  that  to- 
day's press  and  radio  reports  tell  of  the  ru- 
mors rife  In  Saigon  yesterday  of  a  coup 
against  the  Khanh  regime,  rumors  which  are 
said  to  have  been  quelled  by  the  expansion 
of  the  fighting. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  on  Its 
front  page  a  story  headlined  "Khanh, 
Warned  of  Plots,  Seeks  To  Bolster  Regime." 
It  Is  written  by  Seymour  Topping,  and  It 
says  In  part: 

"Once  again,  rumors  of  a  coup  d'etat  were 
circulating  In  Saigon.  There  was  no  visible 
evidence  that  a  coup  against  tlie  TgT"^">i 
government  was  Imminent,  but  the  currency 
of  the  rumors  tended  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  regime  and  confidence  in  It. 

"U.S.  officials  believe  another  coup  after 
that  of  January  30,  which  brought  Prunler 
Khanh  to  power,  and  that  of  last  November 
1,  'Which  brought  do'wn  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  would  be  seriously  det- 
rimental to  the  war  against  the  Vletcong." 

This  story  also  relates  the  efforts  by  Gen- 
eral Khanh  to  rouse  supp)ort  by  carrying  the 
war  Into  North  Vietnam,  and  the  subse- 
quent "lift"  given  his  regime  by  the  In- 
volvements of  the  Maddox  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  FT  boats. 

I  ask  tmanlmotis  consent  to  have  the  full 
story  printed  In  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"KHANH,  WABNZ3)   Or  PLOTS,   SEEKS  TO  BOLSTBl 
RXGHU 

("By  Seymour  Topping) 

"Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  4. — ^Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Khanh  struggled  today  to 
strengthen  the  political  stability  of  his  gov- 
ernment as  his  aids  privately  warned  of  plots 
to  drive  him  from  office.  U.S.  officials  were 
concerned  about  the  political  deterioration  In 
Saigon. 

"The  malaise  In  the  capital  was  attributed 
more  to  a  clash  of  rU'al  pwUtlcal  and  mili- 
tary personalities  than  to  pressure  from  the 
Vletcong  insurgents. 

"U.S.  sources  said  reports  from  provinces 
Indicated  that  conditions  there  were  gen- 
erally better  than  In  Saigon. 

"Once  again  rumors  of  a  coup  d'etat  were 
circulating  In  Saigon.  There  was  no  visible 


evidence  that  a  coup  against  the  Khanh  gov- 
ernment was  Irrunlnent.  but  the  currency  of 
the  rumors  tended  to  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  the  regime  aud  confidence  In  It. 

"Threat  to  war  is  seen 

"Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador, was  informed  of  the  rumors,  which 
emanated  In  part  from  responsible  Govern- 
ment sources. 

"U.S.  officials  believe  another  coup  after 
that  of  January  30,  which  brought  Premier 
Khanh  to  power,  and  that  of  last  Novem- 
ber 1,  which  brought  down  the  regime  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  would  be  seri- 
ously detrimental  to  the  war  against  the 
Vletcong. 

"General  Khanh  scheduled  a  Cabinet 
meeting  for  tomorrow  during  which  he  may 
deal  with  some  of  the  reported  threats  to  his 
administration.  Vietnamese  Government  of- 
ficials said  General  Khanh  was  considering 
a  proposal  to  appoint  military  officers  as  dep- 
uty ministers  to  strengthen  his  authority. 

"Associates  of  General  Khanh  were  private- 
ly accusing  Dr.  Ngruyen  "IVan  Hoan.  leader  of 
the  nationalists  Dal  Viet  party,  of  involve- 
ment in  plans  to  force  the  Premier  from 
office. 

"General  Khanh  brought  Dr.  Hoan  to 
Saigon  from  Paris,  where  he  had  spent  about 
a  decade  In  exile,  after  the  Premier  had  seized 
power.  The  Dal  Viet  leader  Is  said  to  have 
been  disappointed  when  he  wb.s  not  ap- 
pointed Premier  as  expected,  but  wis  made 
one  of  three  Vice  Premiers  and  put  in  charge 
of  the  pacification  program. 

"The  Dal  Viet,  which  has  lacked  a  base  of 
popular  support.  Is  reported  to  have  been 
active  recently  In  recruiting  new  members, 
especially  army  officers. 

"Some  of  Premier  Khanh's  supporters  ac- 
cused Dr.  Hoan  of  having  tried  to  recruit  Maj. 
Gen.  Tran  Thien  Khiem.  the  Minister  of 
National  Defense,  who  was  Instrumental  In 
bringing  the  Premier  to  power. 

"Offlcers  linked  to  party 

"Reports  reaching  Western  embassies  here 
and  well-informed  Vietnamese  sources  also 
linked  the  Dal  Viet  to  Gen.  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Col.  Nguyen 
Van  Ton,  commander  of  the  7th  Division. 

"General  Khanh  has  relied  on  all  offlcers 
named  in  the  past  and  there  was  no  certainty 
by  Independent  observers,  despite  persistent 
reports,  that  any  of  them  had  become  dis- 
affected. 

"The  Premier,  who  has  come  to  look  upon 
plotting  by  discontented  politicians  and  mili- 
tary officers  as  a  chronic  expression  of  the 
tinstable  f)olltlcal  situation  In  Saigon,  has 
been  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  dissolving 
political  groupings  directed  against  him. 

"General  Khanh,  bitter  about  his  inability 
to  muster  Saigon  politicians  and  some  offlcers 
In  the  war  effort,  has  recently  hinted  that 
he  might  forgo  the  premiership. 

"The  Premier  has  spoken  of  his  desire  to  go 
to  the  United  States.  Ostensibly  the  visit 
would  be  to  tell  Americans  more  about  South 
Vietnam's  cause. 

"In  a  fit  of  frustration  at  one  private  Gov- 
ernment meeting,  the  Premier  is  reported  to 
have  offered  to  turn  over  the  office  to  Ma  J. 
Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh,  the  chief  of  state,  if 
he  would  pledge  dynamic  leadership  In  the 
war. 

"General  Mlnh,  leader  of  the  military  Junta 
that  was  toppled  in  the  coup  last  January, 
was  retained  as  chief  of  state  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  is  said  to  have 
declined  the  offer. 

"The  chief  of  state  Is  a  fairly  popular  figure, 
more  so  than  General  Khanh  in  some  regions 
of  the  country.  However,  he  has  balked  at 
throwing  his  full  Influence  behind  the 
younger  officer  who  overthrew  his  govern- 
ment. 

"Political  observers  here  view  the  demands 
made  by  General  Khanh  last  month  for  a 


'march  to  the  north'  as  an  articulation  of 
his  political  frustrations.  The  Premier 
aware  that  his  forces  were  too  limited  for 
such  an  operation  against  North  Vietnam, 
apparently  sounded  the  slogan  in  nn  effort 
to  rouse  nationalist  support. 

"Last  week  Ambassador  Taylor  was  in- 
structed to  inform  Premier  Khanh  that  his 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  war  to  the  north 
was  against  present  U.S.  policy.  Informa- 
tion about  policy  differences  leaked  to  the 
press,  embarrassing  the  Premier. 

"General  Khanh  protested  for  a  time  about 
his  government's  independence  of  action, 
but  on  Friday  publicly  modified  his  state- 
ments to  fit  in  with  Washington  policy.  The 
retreat  was  noted  by  his  political   enemies. 

"General  Khanh  has  been  given  a  political 
lift  by  the  attack  made  by  North  Vietnamese 
PT  boats  on  the  U.S.  destroyer  Maddox  last 
Sunday.  The  general  has  pointed  to  the  at- 
tack as  vindication  of  his  view  that  stronger 
measures  are  necessary  to  counter  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

"A  spokesman  for  the  Premier  today  wel- 
comed President  Johnson's  decision  to 
strengthen  U.S.  naval  patrols  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  where  the  attack  on  the  Maddox 
took  place." 

Mr  MOR.'^E  'rhe?e  facts  iiro  ii.':  we!,  known 
to  the  world  as  they  are  to  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Tliey  mean  that  our 
charges  of  aggression  against  North  Viet- 
nam will  be  greeted  by  considerable  .'nicker- 
ing abroad. 

So,  too,  will  the  pious  phrases  of  the  reso- 
lution about  defending  freedom  In  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  even  the  American  people 
know  that  to  say  we  are  defending  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam  is  a  travesty  upon  the 
word.  We  are  defending  General  Khanh 
from  being  overthrown;  that  is  all.  We  are 
defending  a  clique  of  military  generals  and 
their  merchant  friends  who  live  well  in 
Saigon,  and  who  need  a  constantly  increasing 
American  military  force  to  protect  their  priv- 
ileged position. 

Rei>etltlous  as  these  remarks  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  heard  me  speaking  on 
Asian  p)Ollcy  over  the  last  5  months,  never- 
theless, the  facts  of  our  obligations  under 
international  law,  and  the  stupidity  of  our 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  remain  the  same. 
I  am  aware  that  my  words  will  not  be 
popular  with  many,  and  'will  be  unacceptable 
to  some.  But  the  times  demand  -wisdom 
more  than  they  demand  popularity. 

If  war  is  really  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals,  then  the  American  people  axe 
going  to  have  to  make  themselves  heard  soon 
on  U.S.  policy  in  Asia.  The  only  hope  that  re- 
mains for  diplomatic  action  In  our  activities 
in  the  former  Indochlnese  peninsula  Is  the 
vague  hope  that  a  large  enough  military 
buildup  and  a  forceful  enough  threat  to  ex- 
pand the  war  ■will  cause  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  to  retreat  from  Laoe  and  to  cease 
their  Bupjxirt  of  the  rebels  in  South  Vietnam. 

When  this  retreat  and  this  cessation  of 
support  to  the  Vletcong  has  occurred,  then 
and  only  then,  say  our  diplomatic  spokesmen, 
might  the  United  States  consider  a  United 
Nations  action  in  the  area,  or  a  new  14-power 
conference. 

Such  an  American  foreign  policy  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  our  international  legal  ob- 
ligations, including  our  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  What  Is  worse,  we 
have  threatened  war  where  no  direct  threat 
to  American  security  is  at  stake.  Many  Jour- 
nalists who  reflect  this  Government  policy  in 
their  writings  have  resorted  to  fear  argu- 
ments, seeking  to  create  the  impression  that 
unless  the  United  States  uses  its  military 
might  In  South  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  the  security  of  the  United  States  will 
be  threatened  and  commumsm  -will  run  ram- 
p>ant  over  all  of  Asia.  They  are  men  of  little 
faith  in  the  strength  of  Joint  efforts  of  peace- 
ful   nations,    who    by    solemn    treaty    have 
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bound  themselves  together  to  enforce  the 
peace  through  the  application  of  the  proce- 
dures of  international  law  They  wi.uld  take 
the  United  States  outside  the  friiniework  of 
international  ;aw.  and  that  Ls  exactly  where 
we  are  today,  along  with  North  Vletniun. 
Red  China.  South  Vietnam,  the  Pathet  Lao 
in  Laos,  .^nd  possibly  others 

Likewise  there  are  many  congressional 
politicians  who  would  evade  their  respon- 
sibilities -IS  to  American  foreign  policy  in 
Asia  by  ui»e  of  the  specious  argument  that 
"foreign  policy  is  .i  nwtter  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  That  branch  has 
Information  no  Conitressman  has  .access  'o  ' 
Of  course,  such  an  alibi  for  ev.idlng  congres- 
sional responslblUtv  In  the  Held  of  foreign 
policy  may  be  b.ised  on  lack  of  understand- 
ing, or  a  convenient  forgetting  of  our  ^system 
of  checks  and  balances  that  exists  and  should 
be  exercised  m  the  relationships  between  and  , 
among  our  three  coordinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  government. 

Granted  that  there  ire  many  In  Congress 
who  would  prefer  to  pvsa  the  buck  to  the 
Whlt«  House,  the  .State  Department,  ind  the 
Pentagon  Building  m  respect  t.i  our  unilat- 
eral American  mlii'.irv  action  In  Asia  .\nd 
this  r«>soiMBK)n  <ive«  them  the  vehicle  Never- 
theless I  am  .satistied  '-hat  once  the  American 
people  ■zon\e  to  inder.stand  the  facts  involved 
in  the  iU-f,ited  miaiary  operations  in  .■Vsia. 
tney  will  hold  tu  an  accounting  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  .ibdlcate  their  respon- 
sibilities m   the  field  of   foreign   policy 

It  13  an  elementary  principle  of  constitu- 
tional law  chat  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  spend  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  Held  of  foreign  policy,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  except  when  the  appropriations  are 
piu>i>ed  bv  law 

Article  I.  secUon  9.  of  the  Constitution 
reads 

■No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  m  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law  ' 

It  is  also  elementary  that  before  an  ap- 
propriation ;aw  can  be  p.i.-^.sed.  .in  authoriza- 
tion iJiU  approving  of  the  policy  requested 
by  tne  President  must  be  passed 

These  legal  requirements  inder  our  con- 
stitutional system  give  the  Congress  a  check 
and  voice  in  determining  .American  foreign 
policy  Likewise,  the  Constitution  in  several 
other  respects  places  checks  upon  tne  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  in  the  fleld  of 
foreign  policy 

Under  article  I.  section  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  to  declare  war  Is  vested  m 
the  Congress  No  President  has  the  '.eg  li  au- 
thority under  the  Constltutl'jn  to  send  .Amer- 
ican bovs  to  their  death  on  a  battletleld  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  and  m 
the  absence  uf  a  prior  treaty  .commitment 
calling  for  that  action  in  prescribed  circum- 
stances 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  his- 
toric debate  that  Is  taking  place  on  United 
atdtes-Aslan  policy  for  those  who  favor 
.American  unilateral  military  action  In  Asia 
to  substitute  the  waving  of  the  flag  into 
tatters  for  a  reasoned  discussion  of  our  in- 
ternational law  obligations.  Of  course,  that 
Is  no  way  to  pay  respect  to  the  Hag  If  we 
are  to  go  to  war  In  Asia  we  should  at  least 
stay  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion But  a  war  In  Asia  should  be  recog- 
nized as  being  unthinkable,  and  every  effort 
within  reason  .ind  honor  should  be  made  to 
avoid  It  That  is  why  I  have  urged  th.it  .is 
a  substitute  for  American  unilateral  mili- 
tary action  m  South  Vietnam  we  should 
appeal  to  the  3EATO  organization,  and  to  the 
United  Nations,  for  Joint  action  on  the  part 
of  the  members  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  those  two  charters.  ;n  an 
endeavor  to  substitute  a  keeping  of  the  peace, 
for  the  making  of  war  In  .^sla 

ORIGINS    or    PRZSBNT    CONFUCT 

The  aad  truth  is  that  the  threats  by  lead- 
ing .\merlcan  officials  to  make  war  on  China 


and  the  present  war  crisis,  are  the  logical 
end  of  the  dismal  road  In  Indochina  that 
John  Pr>Bter  Dulles  set  us  upon  in  19.'S4  .After 
falling  m  his  i-fTnrts  to  keep  the  French 
fighting  on  m  Indochina,  despite  American 
aid  to  their  war  ctTort  ind  the  prrimlse  of 
direct  US  military  action  Dulles  refused 
to  put  the  signature  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Geneva  .Airreement  of  1954  which  marked 
the  end  of  French  rule  there  .South  Viet- 
nam also  declined  to  sign  TTie  most  the 
United  States  said  about  the  1954  agreement 
was  that  we  would  recognize  It  as  Interna- 
tional law  .ind  regard  violations  with  grave 
concern  ind  as  seriously  threatening  Inter- 
national  peace  and  security 

.Among  the  provisions  of  the  1954  iccords 
was  article  16  "With  effect  from  the  dite 
of  entrv  into  force  of  the  present  agreement, 
the  Introduction  Into  Vietnam  of  .my  troop 
reinforcements  .ind  .iddltlonal  military  per- 
sonnel is  prohibited   " 

Except  for  r(;t:itlon  of  personnel,  meaning 
French,  already  there. 

.Article  17  •'la)  With  effect  from  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  present  .lureement. 
the  Introduction  into  Vietnam  of  any  rein- 
forcements In  the  form  of  ill  tvpes  of  arms. 
munitions  and  other  'var  material  such  as 
.^nmbat  alrcrart.  naval  craft,  pieces  of 
ordnance,  let  engines,  :ind  Jet  weajxins  and 
irmored  vehicles  Is  prohibited  " 

.Again,  an  exception  was  m.ade  for  replare- 
ment  m  the  basis  of  piece  for  piece  of  the 
same  tvpe  and  with  similar  characteristics. 

Article  IH  "With  ctTect  from  'he  date  of 
entrv  into  force  of  the  pre."!ent  .igreemen*. 
the  establishment  of  new  mllltarv  bases  is 
prohibited  through  Vietnam  territory  " 

There  is  no  wav  to  escape  the  fact  that 
for  years  the  United  Sta'es  stofxl  In  violation 
of  .irtlcle  16.  anicle  17.  and  article  18  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954.  and  yet  we  have  the 
audacity  to  -^av  to  the  world  that  we  are 
helping  Sfiuth  Vietnam  because  North  Viet- 
nam, and  nrohably  others,  are  violating  the 
Geneva  accords  I  do  not  know  what  Inter- 
national Jury  box  we  could  sell  that  .irgu- 
ment  to.  for  our  duty  and  our  obligation 
were,  and  our  course  of  .ictlon  should  have 
been  to  take  to  the  United  Nations  our  alle- 
gation of  the  violation  >f  the  Geneva  accords. 
We  should  -isk  the  United  Nations  to  put 
into  force  and  effect  the  procedures  of  In- 
ternational law  encompassed  In  that  charter, 
which  we.  along  with  all  the  other  signa- 
tories thereto  committed  ourselves  .and 
pledged  ovirs«lves   to  respect  and  obey 

Part  of  the  1954  igreemcnt  established 
an  Intern.itional  Control  (".immlsslon  of 
Poland,  India,  md  C.\nada  to  Investigate 
complaints  of  violations.  As  early  as  Its  re- 
port covering  1956.  this  Commission  found 
both  North  and  Sfnith  Vietnam  had  violated 
the  accords  of  1954.  'he  latter  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  US    military  .iid  activities 

The  independent  Commission,  consisting 
of  Poland.  India,  .md  C.mada.  found  .is  early 
i.s  1956.  'hat  both  .North  Vletn.im  .md  South 
Vietnam  were  m  violation  of  the  accords,  and 
th.it  the  United  States  was  in  violation  with 
them,  because  of  the  military  aid  that  we 
have  supplied  in  direct  violation  of  the  ar- 
•Icles  of  the  accord  which  I  have  previously 
read. 

Immediately  upon  the  -lenlng  of  the  1954 
i^.-eement.  'he  United  States  beg\n  to  sup- 
port the  T)ew  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
in  .1  big  wav  In  the  letter  President  Elsen- 
hower wrote  President  Diem,  a  letter  *tU; 
serving  is  the  !)iiis  for  our  policy  in  1964. 
aid  w  IS  pledged  to  Diem,  md  m  turn,  'the 
Government  of  the  United  States  expects 
that  this  aid  will  be  met  by  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
;n  undertaking  tieeded  reforms  " 

NO   FREEDOM    ■  iR   DEMOCR.*CT   IN    SOtTTH    VIFTNAM 

In  1964.  President  Johnson  refers  to  that 
letter  .is  the  hasis  lor  our  aid.  but  the  part 
about  relorms  has  '.oti^  since  been  forgotten 

Viewed    objectively,    the    conclusion    can- 


not be  eec.iped  that  In  the  decade  following 
1954.  the  United  States  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses made  a  protectorate  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam Its  new  go\ernment  immediately  be- 
came financially  dependent  ufxin  us;  as 
rebellion  ..gainst  It  grew,  our  le\ el  of  aid 
was  stepped  up  By  1961.  we  had  to  .^end 
15.000  American  troops  as  "advisers"  to  the 
local  military  forces 

Do  not  toreet  the  population  figures  we 
.ire  dealing  with  ;n  South  Vietnam.  There 
Is  a  population  In  South  Vietnam  of  approx- 
imately 15  million,  and  a  South  Vietnam 
military  esf\bllshment  of  fome  400.000  to 
450000  .irmed  forces,  pitted  against  South 
Vletn.^mese  Vletcong.  Undoubtedly  they  are 
South  Vietnamese  Communists,  but  they 
are  .South  Vtetn.imese. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  briefed  many 
times,  as  have  'he  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Rel.^tlons  Committee;  and  all  this 
time  witness  alter  witness  ircm  the  State 
Department  and  from  the  Pentagon  h.ive 
.idmitted  under  examlnr.tlon  that  they  had 
nLi  evidence  >f  any  lorrien  troops  In  South 
Vletn.im  from  North  Vietnam.  Red  China. 
Cambodia,   or   anvwhere  else 

The  sad  :act  is  that  the  only  foreign 
troops  that  have  been  in  South  Vietnam 
in  any  numbers  have  been  American  troops 
In  the  p.ast  couple  of  weeks,  we  have  been 
told,  but  without  ^specifications,  that  there  is 
.some  reason  to  believe  thst  there  m.TV  be 
some  -ongerles  here  and  there  of  North  Viet- 
namese— a  captured  soldier  here  and  there 
who  might  have  .  ome  Irom  North  Vietnam 
Mr  President.  It  has  been  .idmitted,  by  and 
l.irge.  'hat  this  has  been  a  war  between 
South  Vietnamese  Vletcong.  who  are  Com- 
munist led.  and  'he  forces  of  the  military 
government    if  South  Vietnam 

Does  anvone  mean  to  tell  me  that  with 
a  p(jpulat!on  of  15  million,  and  mllltarv 
forces  consisting  of  400.000  to  450.000  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  of  varlotis  types  and  var- 
ious ser\lce8.  they  are  incapacitated,  and 
that  we  must  send  .American  boys  over  there 
to  die  in  what  amounts  basically  to  a  civil 
war' 

Mr  President,  criticism  has  not  prevented, 
and  will  not  prevent  me  from  saying  that, 
in  my  judgment,  we  cannot  Justify  the  shed- 
ding of  American  blood  In  that  kind  of  war 
in  southeast  Asia.  France  learned  that  les- 
son. France  tried  to  light  it  for  8  years,  and 
with  240.000  casualties.  The  French  people 
imally  pulled  down  the  French  Government 
and  said  they  had  had  enough 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  number  of  Amer- 
ican conventional  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
or  In  Asia  generally,  ran  win  a  war.  If  the 
test  of  winning  a  war  Is  establishing  peace. 
We  ran  win  military  victories.  We  can  kill 
millions  of  people,  but  not  without  losses  of 
oir  own  Then  at  the  end  of  that  blood 
march,  we  shall  end  with  the  same  Job  to 
perform;  namely,  establishing  peace,  but  In 
a  war-wracked  world.  If  we  survive. 

Mr  President,  the  formula  Is  archaic.  The 
lormula  will  no  longer  work  The  nuclear  age 
has  outmoded  war  as  an  Instrument  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  peace  The  Issues 
and  problems  of  southeast  Asia  cannot  be 
solved  bv  military  force 

That  Is  why  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
pleads  again  that  we  return  to  the  basic 
tenet  of  foreign  policy  which  I  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  this  speech,  taught  to  me  by 
that  great  Republican,  Arthur   Vandenberg. 

By  1961.  we  had  sent  15,000  American 
troops  tis  advisers  to  a  South  Vietnamese  mil- 
itary establishment  with  400.000  to  460,000 
troops  who  seemed  to  be  unable  to  defeat 
25.000    to    35000    Vletcong. 

Let  the  record  be  clear— the  maximum 
hgure  that  any  otnclal  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  government  has  ever  given  us 
in  any  briefing  as  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  Vletcong  Is  35,000.  More  frequently  It 
Is  said  the  number  Is  probably  nearer  the 
neighborhood  of  25,000. 
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Four  hundred  thousand  to  four  hundred 
fifty  thousand  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  have  been  unable  to  defeat  25,000  to 
35.000 — to  use  their  top  figure — Vletcong. 

We  had  to  send  In  15,000  American  boys — 
at  first—  and  we  do  not  know  with  certainty 
how  many  were  In  the  last  allotment,  but 
probably  another  4,000  or  5,000  or  more.  And 
the  way  things  are  going  over  there  today, 
the  American  people  had  better  get  ready 
for  thousands  more  to  be  sent 

I  view  with  great  concern  the  danger  that 
thousands  of  them  will  be  bogged  down  in 
.Asia  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If  that  happens, 
there  will  be  one  place  in  the  world  where 
there  will  be  no  regrets,  and  that  will  be 
Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Diem  government 
diverted  Itself  from  fighting  rebels  to  fight- 
ing Buddhists,  a  coup  by  military  proteges 
of  the  United  States  overthrew  it.  Within  a 
lew  weeks,  another  coup  replaced  the  Mlnh 
Junta  with  what  the  American  military  ad- 
visers considered  a  more  efficient  military 
Junta  vmder  General  Khanh. 

At  no  time  has  South  Vietnam  had  a  gov- 
ernment of  Us  own  choosing.  In  fact,  the 
Khanh  Junta  justified  Its  coup  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  some  Mlnh  officers  were  pro- 
French,  and  might  seek  some  way  of  neu- 
tralizing the  country.  What  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  even  those  the  government 
still  controls,  might  want  has  never  been 
given  a  passing  thought. 

Just  how  the  present  Khanh  government 
differs  Irom  the  old  Bao  Dal  government 
which  served  as  the  French  puppet,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see. 

Yet  American  leaders  talk  piously  of  "de- 
fending freedom"  in  South  Vietnam.  A  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives wrote  me  recently — and  I  quote  from 
this  letter:  "So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  govern- 
ments of  North  Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam 
are  Just  about  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
and  neither  the  people  nor  the  governments 
on  either  side  would  recognize  democracy  If 
they  should  meet  It  In  broad  daylight  and  on 
the  inaln  street  of  Saigon,  their  main  Inter- 
est being  In  another  bowl  of  rice." 

These  were  the  origins  of  our  present 
policy  In  Vietnam  that  has  led  us  to  talk 
openly  of  war  with  China,  and  now  to  overt 
warfare  with  North  Vietnam.  Many  people 
lire  saying  these  days  that  getting  Into  South 
Vietnam  was  a  terrible  mistake,  but  now 
that  we  are  there,  there  is  no  jxjlnt  In  look- 
ing back  .ind  rehashing  the  wisdom  of  It  all. 
How  wrong  they  are.  Surely  when  a  nation 
itoes  as  tar  down  the  road  toward  war  as  we 
have.  It  must  know  why  it  Is  there,  what  ob- 
jective It  IS  seeking,  and  whether  the  objec- 
tive sought  could  possibly  be  achieved  by 
any  other  means. 

We  say  that  one  of  our  objectives  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  1954  agreement,  which 
we  ctiarge  has  been  violated  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  China.  Why  we  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  enforce  by  force  of  arms  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  we  are  not  a 
party  has  never  been  explained. 

Nor  is  It  explained  why  the  massive  viola- 
tions of  articles  16.  17.  and  18  which  we  have 
engaged  in  especially  since  1961  are  the  only 
means  of  calling  other  violators  to  account. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  we  did  sign  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1362.  which  tried  to  neutralize  that 
territory.  Hence,  we  claim  that  the  violations 
we  have  committed  ourselves  were  only  un- 
dertaken alter  North  Vietnam  had  violated 
the  accord  lirst.  Our  violations  have  taken 
the  form  of  sending  armed  planes  flown  by 
American  pilots  over  Laos.  The  1962  agree- 
ment permits  military  equipment  to  be 
brought  into  the  country  at  the  request  of 
the  Laotian  Government,  but  it  forbids  "the 
introduction  of  foreign  regular  and  Irregular 
troops,  foreign  paramilitary  formations  and 
foreign  military  personnel  into  Laos." 

In   addition,    we   have   sent   at   least   five 


shiploads  of  military  equipment  to  Thailand 
against  the  day  when  It  becomes  necessary 
to  use  American  troops  In  Laos  to  halt  the 
Pathet  Lao. 

Like  the  Communist  neighbors  who  are 
helping  the  Pathet  Lao,  we  are  not  enforcing 
the  1962  accord;  we  are  only  helping  them  to 
destroy  it. 

APPLICABLE    SECTIONS    OF    UNITED     NATIONS 
CHARTER 

Most  disturbing  of  all  have  been  our 
violations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  If 
our  signature  on  that  Charter  means  any- 
thing at  all,  it  requires  us  to  observe  article 
2,  section  4: 

"All  members  shall  refrain  In  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Other  charter  provisions  are  specific  as  to 
the  duty  of  nations  when  they  find  them- 
selves Involved  in  a  dispute. 

Article  33  states:  "Section  1.  the  parties  to 
any  dispute,  the  continuance  of  which  Is 
likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  shall,  first  of  all, 
seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  medi- 
ation, conciliation,  arbitration.  Judicial 
settlement,  resort  to  regional  .\gencies  or  ar- 
rangements, or  other  peaceful  mflans  of  their 
own  choice." 

Some  of  the  peaceful  means  that  have  been 
advanced  but  brushed  aside  by  the  United 
States  have  been  the  14-iKiwer  conference 
advocated  by  Prance,  and  the  Introduction  of 
a  peace  force  from  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization, 

Article  37  of  the  charter  provides:  "Should 
the  j>artles  to  a  dispute  of  the  nature  referred 
to  in  article  33  fall  to  settle  it  by  the  means 
indicated  in  that  article,  they  shall  refer  It 
to  the  Security  Council." 

Notice  that  the  controlling  verb  Is  "shall." 
This  is  not  an  option  but  a  directive.  So  far 
It  has  been  ignored  by  the  United  States. 

ALL     ACTION    IN    SELF-DEFENSE    MUST    BE 
REPORTED    TO    U.N 

Even  the  self-defense  article  does  not  sanc- 
tion what  we  are  doing  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense In  South  Vietnam.  Article  51  states: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  charter  shall  im- 
pair the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  oc- 
curs against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
present  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and 
security." 

There  is  nothing  permissive  about  that. 
Tliat  may  not  be  used  as  a  rationalization 
for  the  United  States  making  war  instead  of 
joining  in  keeping  the  peace  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  commonly  said  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment that  the  United  Nations  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  that  the  Communists  understand 
nothing  but  force.  However,  the  line  con- 
tinues, maybe  at  some  future  date  we  may 
find  It  to  our  interest  to  go  Xo  the  U.N. 

This  supposedly  sophisticated  argument 
ignores  several  points. 

First.  It  may  not  be  left  to  us  to  decide 
whether  the  issue  should  go  to  the  United 
Nations.  Article  35  provides  that  "any  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  may  bring  any 
dispute,  or  any  situation  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to  In  article  34.  to  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  or  of  the  General  As- 
sembly." The  disputes  referred  to  In  article 


34  are  those  which  are  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security 

Cambodia  dragged  us  before  the  United 
Nations,  charging  violations  of  her  border. 
We  apologized,  and  suggested  a  UN.  border 
patrol  to  guard  against  future  \lolatlon6. 
But  we  brazened  It  out  so  tar  as  the  Vietnam 
wer  was  concerned,  and  .^^erved  notice  that 
we  would  do  whatever  we  desired  there, 
irrespective  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

How  long  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner 
In  Laos  and  Vietnam  without  being  called 
to  account  at  the  United  Nations  is  any- 
one's guess.  But  if  we  wait  for  another  couii- 
try  to  invoke  article  35.  v.-e  can  be  su.-p  it 
will  not  be  on  grounds  and  under  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  very  assumption  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen  that  someday,  some- 
time, somehow,  and  under  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  will  seek  U.N. 
action  Is  an  admission  that  the  i.s.sue  is  really 
one  of  U.N.  Jurisdiction.  What  they  are  say- 
ing is  only  that  they  do  not  think  that  to 
adhere  now  to  the  UN  Charter  would  ^rrve 
American  intere.sts.  Their  theory  Is  that  the 
time  to  negotl.ue  is  when  we  have  first 
dominated  the  battlefield. 

This  amounts  to  ."paying  that  any  treaty 
obligation  that  does  not  serve  our  national 
interest  Is  just  a  scrap  of  [japer,  Tlie.se 
officials  take  the  view  that  we  may  one  day 
resurrect  the  U.N.  Charter  from  the  waste- 
basket,  but  not  until  we  think  it  .serves  our 
interest.  Perhaps  now  that  we  can  level  a 
charge  against  North  Vietnam,  they  think 
It  serves  our  Interest. 

If  that  is  to  be  our  policy,  then  we  are 
helping  to  destroy  the  United  Nations,  too, 
and  all  the  advances  in  the  rule  of  law 
in  world  atlairs  which  it  represents.  Our  moral 
position,  which  we  claim  as  leader  of  the 
iree  wcrld.  will  be  undermlr.pd  and  our 
capacity  for  calling  others  to  account  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  will  be  .^erlously 
compromised, 

Tlilrd.  The  "fight  now.  negotiate  later"  line 
is  based  cjn  the  wholly  Illusory  .assumption 
that  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam  will  do 
what  we  refuse  to  do — negotiate  when  they 
ire  losing.  Can  we  re:illy  expect  tliat  v.hen 
China  is  faced  with  the  same  condition  she 
was  faced  with  in  Korea,  she  will  negotiate 
instead  of  pouring  her  hordes  into  the  fray, 
...s  .^he  did  i:.  Korea?  Do  v,-e  really  think 
these  two  countries  v,-lll  go  to  the  U.N.  or  to 
the  bargaining  table  when  the  war  goes 
against  them,  although  we  refused  to  do  so 
under  the  same  circumstances^  One  might 
as  well  iisk  whether  the  United  States  would 
have  done  so  in  October  of  1962  had  the  So- 
viet Union  come  to  dominate  the  Caribbean. 

.As  I  have  said  in  several  speeches,  and 
repeat  new.  we  had  better  face  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  desperado  that  we  are  dealing 
with  in  Red  China.  This  despicable  Com- 
inurust  lei^der  h.is  demonstrated  time  -md 
time  again,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the  Ko- 
rean war,  that  he  places  no  value  on  human 
life.  Only  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  headlines 
blazed  forth  the  statement  that  the  Com- 
.T.unlsl  leader  of  Red  China  has  said  in  ef- 
:ect  that  In  case  of  war  with  Western  Im- 
perialism they  could  sacrifice  400  million  peo- 
ple and  have  a  stronger  China   at  the  end. 

I  know  of  no  reason  that  should  Justify 
anyone  engaging  in  the  wishful  thinking  or 
in  the  head-ln-the-sand  attitude  that  if  we 
kill  enough  and  bomb  enough.  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China  will  yield. 

We  need  the  world  with  us  By  that  I  mean 
we  need  with  us  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  believe  in  the  resort  to  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  shall  not  take  these  nations  with  us 
if  we  follow  a  unilateral  military  course  of 
action  in  Asia  that  may  result  in  the  despica- 
ble Communist  Chinese  leader  starting  to 
send  his  hordes  of  iiuman  bodies  against 
American  military  force. 
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I    reject   the   premise,   which   I   believe   Is 
clearly    Imbedded    In    the    Joint    resolution 
which   »H8  introduced  in  the  Senate  today 
'Fight  now  and  negotiate  later" 

That  is  risky  business  It  would  Jeopardize 
the  contlnua'.Mn  of  existing  procedures  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  through  negrtlatlona 
of  disputes  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

A  natl'jn  does  not  have  to  commit  the  first 
violation  In  order  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords.  And  It  does  not  have  to 
commit  aggression  In  order  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter 

We  have  v.  J.ited  the«e  accords  and  the 
C  N  Charter  tim^  and  time  again  We  are 
pursuing  neither  law  nor  peace  m  southeast 
Asia  We  are  not  even  pursuing  freedom 
We  are  maintaining  a  military  dlctatrjrshlp 
over  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  headed  by 
an  American  puppet  to  whom  we  give  the 
orders,  and  who  moves  jnly  under  our 
orders 

Whoever  flghta  a  war  without  taking  the 
matter  to  the  United  Nations  u  m  violation 
of  ihe  charter  whether  that  party  started 
the  fighting  or  not  We  cannot  hide  behind 
the  alibis  that  others  violated  these  agree- 
ments tlr«t.  although  they  did  To  the  con- 
trary. It  m'akes  It  more  import.int  that  we 
lay  the  charges  before  the  United  Nations,  or 
to  a  14  nation  conference,  or  seek  to  bring 
SE.\TO  in  to  exercise  peacekeeping  policies 
U!it:l    the    UN.    can    ta<e    jurisdiction 

f'li.LY    I'.f    WAR    I>r    ASIA 

All  the  foregoing  u  Important  to  the 
Utilted  States,  but  none  of  It  U  as  Important 
as  the  foUy  cf  our  getting  Involved  In  a 
w.\r  in  Asia,  irrespective  of  legal  ^r  moral 
obligations  No  American  spokesman  has 
ever  g  ven  the  American  people  a  single  rea- 
son why  an  .\merlcan  war  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  would  be  Justified 

The  day  of  the  Westerner  is  finished  in 
Asia,  just  as  much  as  In  Africa  -And  it 
III!  lop.ger  matters  whether  the  Westerner 
i>  French.  Dutch,  British,  or  .Americ  in  The 
pressure  will  always  be  against  us  and 
a«iinst  onr  front  in  South  Vietnam 

That  Is  why  the  pious  apologies  for  our 
prosent  poUc>  which  deplor<>  ccp.insion  of 
the  war  into  North  Vietnam  or  China,  but 
in.sist  that  we  cannot  leave  under  pressure, 
have  been  so  t utile. 

TTii^re  win  never  be  ai'thing  b-t  pr-^^cr- 
acainst  us  there  so  long  as  the  local  govern- 
ment is  dependent  upon  us  for  its  e.xlslence 
There  Is  no  reason  to  think  the  rebellion 
again.st  Khanh  will  ever  die  out  Although 
it  mav  recede  somewhat  In  the  face  of  ovir 
overwhelming  military  might.  It  will  r»b«.aind 
whenever  we  try  to  reduce  the  le'  el  of  Ameri- 
can participation. 

Our  best  pr-spert  fcr  us  In  South  Vl«- 
nam  was  fcr  stalemate,  but  the  longer  the 
stalemate  continued,  the  more  inevitable  It 
wa-s  the  war  would  be  escalated  And  it  h.is 
been  escalated,  and  how  much  further  it  will 
be  escalated  no  one  tan  say 

The  public  statements  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  Secretary  Rosk.  Admiral  Pelt,  and 
General  Har<lns  required  that  the  United 
States  expand  the  war  If  the  Communlst-l'.'d 
threes  did  not  retreat  from  their  .jalns  In 
Laos  and  Vietnam  and  American  forces  fr">m 
nearby  baaes  m  the  Philippines  and  OklnawH 
have  been  poised  for  air  attacks  In  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam  and  for  the  entry  of 
gruund  forces  through  Thailand  Into  Laoe. 

In  mv  opinion  our  leaders  counted  on 
blufflng  Communist  China,  but  she  was  not 
bluffed  in  Kjrea  when  the  whole  United  Na- 
tions was  with  us.  and  this  time  we  have 
iKit  one  single  ally  The  faltering  General 
Khanh  has  arranged  f"r  us  t(.  carry  out  those 
threats  so  far  as  North  Vietnam  Is  con- 
cerned We  may  find  that  someone  else  will 
arrange  for  us  to  carry  them  out  against 
China,  too  If  that  times  comes,  we  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 


with  all  the  hideous  consequenre.s  that  en- 
tails 

Yet.  the  fact  remains  that  nothing  we 
set  .  ut  to  do  m  1954  Justifies  what  we  are 
doing  today,  mvich  less  what  we  are  threaten- 
ing to  do  We  set  out  In  1954  to  pu'  Hunipty- 
Diunpty  back  together  again  when  we  tried 
to  establish  an  American  foothold  In  south- 
east Asia  out  of  the  destruction  of  European 
colonialism 

Five  and  one  half  blljlon  dollars  worth 
of  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  18 IKIO  .American 
"advisers  "  and  now  the  threat  of  war  with 
China  has  not  put  Humpty-Diimpty  back 
together -and  never  will  Out  of  this  $5'2 
blUlon.  $1'.4  billion  went  to  Prance  to  help 
her  In  the  Indochina  war  prior  *o  her  with- 
drawing In  1!154  Today  we  are  spending  bet- 
ter than  Jl'i  million  per  day  and  will  reach 
*2  million  shortly.  Just  as  aid  to  Vietnam, 
not  covering  the  cost  of  our  own  military 
force  in  southeast  .\sla  Unless  the  .Xmertcan 
people  make  their  voices  herd  very  soon,  they 
.are  going  to  spend  even  more  In  this  fruit- 
less and  unavailing  f-ask. 

What  tJils  war  in  the  htst  36  hours  has 
cost  the  .American  taxpayers  .md  how  much 
It  will  amount  tii  as  that  war  continues 
defies  imagination 

HOP«   ro8    PCACE    LIES    wrru     'riiER    members 

or    L'NITED    NATIONS 

The  stark  reality  Is  that  NortJi  and  South 
Vietnam.  China,  and  the  United  States  are 
In  ttils  hour  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
world  Wp  ha.  e  snld  wp  w!;i  m.ike  charges 
against  North  Vietnam  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council 

Why  in  the  world  we  did  no'  make  those 
charges  against  North  Vietnam  several  years 
ago,  I  shall  never  underst.ind  ;Ve  .ire  going 
to  make  charges  now  because  wp  are  in  open 
conflict  with  North  Vietnam  But  we  have 
had  evidence  for  years  that  Nurth  Vietnam 
was  undoubtedly  a  violator  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  But  ln.stead  of  taking  (nir 
charges  and  our  proof  to  the  United  Nations, 
we  sent  15.000  military  personnel  to  South 
Vietnam  to  engage  In  unilateral  military 
action  In  South  Vietnam,  In  violation  of 
three  articles  of  the  Geneva  .\ccord  that  I 
have  already  cited  In  this  speech,  and  have 
violated,  time  .md  time  again,  ;irtlcle  after 
article  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  That 
Is  our  sorrv  record 

What  about  the  infiltration  of  .Nfirth  Viet- 
namese into  South  Vietnam  to  advise  the 
Vletcong? 

What  ul>-)ut  the  21.000  American  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  advising  the  tiovernment ' 

What  about  the  American  air  attack  on 
N.,rth  Vietnam  naval  bases? 

What  about  the  shelling  of  the  islands  in 
Tonkin  Bay  bv  ~outh  Vtetn.imese  vessels? 
These  were  .ill  clear  .icts  of  war 

Why  is  not  Ambassador  .Stevenson  going 
to  lay  these  incidents,  too.  before  the 
Security  Council'' 

The  best  hope  for  peace  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  noncombatint  members  if  the 
United  Nations  will  see  to  it  that  .ill  of  the 
provocative  activities  in  the  Ii.dochlna  penin- 
sula are  brought  before  the  Security  Council 
r  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  the  Charter  They  should  invoke  all-  I  re- 
pe.it  .ill — the  applicable  provisions  of  »he 
United  Nations  Charter  Irrespective  of  which 
country  initiates  chitrges  or  must  be  called 
to  account. 

They  should  ciU  upon  South  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cambodia.  China,  and 
the  United  States  to  stop  their  fighting  and 
proceed  t.j  'he  conference  tible.  where  there 
7an  be  applied  the  rules  of  reason  rather  than 
the  fortunes  of  war  for  the  settlement  of  the 
conflict 

The  U  N  members  not  involved  In  the  con- 
flict must  r.voe  up  to  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges in  all  history  If  they  do  not.  they  will 
see    the   United    Nations   Charter    consumed 


IS  a  casualty  in  the  war  flamea  of  the  strug- 
gle They  must  enforce  the  Charter  against 
ill  who  are  fighting  In  Asia  That  is  the 
issue  the  ls.«ue  of  peace  or  w.Tr  that  !c 
facing  them  as  well  as  us. 

I  close  by  pleading  that  my  country,  and 
Its  people,  not  forsake  the  moral  principles 
and  values  which  .^ry  out  tjo  be  saved  In  thi.s 
hour  I  plead  with  them  not  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  unilateral  war  In  Asia  for  purposes 
which  many  of  their  own  political  leaders 
were  111  advised  In  'he  first  place  There  is 
still  no  answer  to  the  Biblical  Injunction: 
"He  shall  Judge  among  many  people  and  re- 
buke strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears   into   pruning   hooks." 

Tlie  United  Sta-es  h.is  everything  to  gain 
and  little  to  lose  by  seeking  to  Implement 
that  teaching  at  an  international  conference 
table 

The  United  States  has  much  to  lose  .ind 
little  to  gain  by  c^ntlnulIlg  our  unllnter.il 
military  action  in  southeast  Asia,  unsanc- 
tioned by  the  United  Nations  and  unaccom- 
piu.tPd  by  .ilUes 

No  nation  In  history  has  had  such  a  great 
oppTrtunlty  l\s  this  one  now  has  to  strike  a 
blow  for  peace  it  .in  International  confer- 
ence  table 

r  shall  not  sup}x>rt  anv  substitute  which 
tiikes  the  form  of  a  predated  declaration  of 
war.  In  my  Judgment,  that  Is  what  the 
pending  Joint  resolution  Is. 

I  shall  not  support  any  delegation  of  the 
duty  of  Congre.ss — of  Congress,  not  the  Pres- 
ident- to  determine  an  l.'sup  ci  war  or  ije.irc 

I  shall  not  supp)ort  any  substitute  which 
takes  the  form  of  military  action  to  expand 
the  War  or  that  encourages  our  puppets  In 
Saigon   to   expand   the  war 

.Adherence  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
is  the  only  policy  that  affords  the  hope  of 
leading  the  .American  people  out  of  this 
Jam  -.vlthout  a  war  I  shall  continue  to  plead 
for  such  a  policy  as  long  as  time  remains 

If  war  overtakes  us  first,  then  we  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  unite  behind  its  prosecu- 
tion. 

But,  first,  that  calls  for  a  declaration  of 
war  and  not  a  resolution  that  seeks  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  make  war  without 
our  declaring  war  That  was  the  position  I 
took  in  1955;  and  I  Incorporate  by  reference 
every  argument  I  used  In  op|x>sltlon  to  .i 
preventive   war   resolution  of   that  date. 

But  I  see  no  more  chance  of  conventional 
military  victory  in  North  Vietnam  and  China 
than  in  South  Vietnam,  and  I  therefore 
plead  *hat  the  SEATO  treaty  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  rather  than  solitary  force 
of  arms.  Kulde    lur  actions  In  southeast  .^sla. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  continuation  of  the 
US.  unilateral  military  ictlon  m  s<^)utheust 
Asia,  which  has  now  taken  on  the  ;ispects  of 
open  aggressive  fighting,  endangers  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

I  Prom    the   Congressional    Record.    .Aug.    6. 

19641 

Mr  Morse.  Mr  President,  as  the  record  of 
the  Senate  already  shows,  the  majority  leader 
and  I  had  a  conferpnce  i  lew  moments  ago. 
In  which  a  ununimous-ionsent  agreement 
was  reached  that  the  Senate  would  resume 
tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  that  we 
would  vote  at  1  o dock  tomorri.jw  .ilternoon. 
that  the  senior  Senator  'rom  Oregon  would 
be  allowed  2  hours  of  that  time,  .md  that 
the  other  hour  would  be  divided  e(iually  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  shall  make  my  major  rebuttal  speech  at 
that  time,  but  for  Just  a  few  moments  to- 
night there  are  certain  facts  I  want  to  put 
into  the  Record  so  that  they  will  be  in  the 
Record  tomorrow 

Yesterdiiv  I  made  .i  major  speech  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  resoiiilltm  I  now  incorpo- 
rate that  si)eech  by  reference  and  stand  on 
every  word  I  uttered 
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In  that  speech  I  said  the  United  States 
was  a  provocateur,  along  with  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam,  Red  China,  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos,  and  possibly  on  some 
occa«lon6.  Cambodia,  and  that  the  United 
States  must  assume  and  be  charged  with  Its 
share  of  resfxinslblllty  for  a  series  of  provo- 
cations that  have  led  to  the  crisis  which  now 
exists  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  repeat  It  tonight.  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
iB  no  question  about  It. 

Mr  President,  we  have  stood  In  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  years  in 
South  Vietnam.  EN'en  the  neutral  commission 
comixjsed  of  representatives  from  India,  Can- 
ada, and  Poland  found  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the  articles  of 
the  Geneva  accords.  The  South  Vietnam  vio- 
lation was  due  to  the  military  operations  of 
the  United  States  In  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
our  provocation. 

As  win  be  seen  before  I  finish  these  brief 
remarks  tonight,  we  have  not  reported  our 
military  buildup  In  South  Vietnam  to  the 
United  Nations  under  article  51,  which  Is  a 
clear  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  never  done  It,  Mr.  President. 

So  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  does 
not  modify  in  one  lota  his  charge  that  con- 
trary to  Its  treaty  obligations,  the  United 
States  has  been  a  provocateur  In  southeast 
Asia  along  with  South  Vietnam,  North  Viet- 
nam. Red  China,  the  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos,  and 
possibly  Cambodia. 

No  one  can  possibly  Justify  the  attack  on 
American  ships  In  Tonkin  Bay  off  North 
Vietnam  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
from  the  very  beginning,  has  been  highly 
critical  of  It  and  has  condemned  It. 

As  In  domestic  criminal  law,  crimes  are 
committed,  but  they  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted tinder  provocation.  The  provocation 
Is  taken  Into  account  by  a  wise  Judge  In 
Imposing   sentence 

Some  provocative  factors  were  Involved, 
which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  but  I  want  to 
mention  them  again  tonight  for  the  record. 
On  Friday.  July  31,  South  Vietnamese  naval 
vessels — not  Junks  but  armed  vessels  of  the 
PT  boat  type  made  available  to  South  Viet- 
nam by  way  of  our  aid  program — had  bomb- 
ed two  North  Vietnamese  Islands.  One  island 
Is  approximately  3  miles  and  one  approxi- 
mately 5  miles  from  the  main  coast  of  North 
Vietnam 

As  I  made  clear  this  morning  In  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  the  United  States  did  not 
act  in  a  vactuim  vrtth  respect  to  that  bomb- 
ing. The  United  States  knew  that  the  bomb- 
ing was  going  to  take  place.  The  United 
States  has  been  in  close  advisory  relation- 
ship with  the  military  dictatorship  we  have 
been  supporting  as  a  military  protectorate 
in  South  Vietnam  for  quite  some  time.  We 
knew  for  qtiite  some  time  that  the  dictator 
of  South  Vietnam  has  wanted  to  go  north. 
We  know  that  recently  there  was  a  big 
demonstration  In  Saigon,  staged  pretty  much 
by  students,  but  there  were  others,  and  In 
response  to  a  speech  made  by  Dictator 
Khanh.  the  cry  was,  "Go  north,  go  north 
go  north."  which  meant  that  the  cry  was 
for  escalating  the  war  Into  North  Vietnam. 

We  also  know  that  as  a  result  of  that  Inci- 
dent, which  ended  in  an  incident  of  some 
riot  proportions,  in  that  the  rioters  pulled 
down  some  memorials  which  had  been 
erected  to  the  French  dead  in  Saigon,  Gen- 
eral Khanh  and  Ambassador  Taylor  had 
some  diplomatic  conversations.  Most  Sen- 
ators have  read  that  the  latest  diplomatic 
conversation  had  taken  place  at  a  party  out 
In  the  country,  at  an  estate,  which  Khanh 
and  the  Ambassador  had  attended.  The  stories 
which  came  out  of  that  meeting  were  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  resolved  their  dif- 
ferences and  that  there  was  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  general  that  the  United 
States  would  not  favor  an  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  war  to  the  north. 

On  Friday,  July  31,  the  war  was  escalated 


to  the  north.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  In- 
filtration. That  Is  not  a  matter  of  Junks 
seeking  to  bring  In  supplies.  That  Is  not  a 
matter  of  South  Vietnamese  intelligence  peo- 
ple being  slipped  Into  North  Vietnam  or  of 
North  Vietnamese  intelligence  agents  being 
slipped  Into  South  Vietnam.  This  was  a  well 
thought  out  military  operation.  These  is- 
lands were  bombed. 

When  these  islands  were  bombed,  Ameri- 
can destroyers  were  on  patrol  in  Tonkin  Bay, 
and  they  were  not  60  or  65  miles  away.  What 

I  am  about  to  say  I  can  say  without  reveal- 
ing the  source  and  without  violating  any 
secrecy. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  patrolling 
operations  of  our  destroyers  in  Tonkin  Bay 
the  destroyers  have  patrolled  within  11  miles 
and  not  more  than  3  miles  off  the  coast  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  reason  that  these  are  the 
figures  is  that  there  Is  a  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  claims  that  her  national  waters  go 
out  to  12  miles.  She  is  not  the  only  country 
In  the  world  that  claims  it.  The  United 
States  takes  the  position  that  national 
waters  extend  only  3  miles.  I  believe  our 
position  is  absolutely  right.  I  believe  the 
weight  of  international  law  is  In  favor  of 
us.  I  think  the  so-called  exceptions  which 
are  often  cited  in  international  law  cases, 
which  certain  proponents  teek  to  use  to 
throw  doubt  over  the  whole  principle,  are 
exceptions  which  apply  in  geographic  loca- 
tions In  the  world  and  are  special  in  their 
nature.  Some  Latin  American  neighbors 
claim  not  only  12  miles,  but.  in  some  In- 
stances, more  than  12  miles,  particularly 
when  they  think  extending  the  national 
waters  t^yond  12  miles  may  give  them  great 
commercial  advantages  in  respect  to  fishing 
rights. 

I  only  mention  it  in  passing  to  show  that 
this  fact  is  a  point  of  international  law 
which  Is  frequently  tinder  considerable  dis- 
pute and  controversy. 

I  repeat  my  premise.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  American  naval  ve.ssels.  In 
their  legitimate  rights  of  patrol  in  Tonkin 
Bay,  patrolled  within  an  area  of  3  miles  to 

II  miles  in  extent. 

They  patrolled  under  12  miles  to  demon- 
strate that  we  did  not  recognize  any  12-mlle 
limit,  and  stayed  beyond  3  miles  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  respected  and  abided  by  what 
we  thought  was  the  international  law  right 
of  North  Vietnam. 

We  had  the  international  right  to  do  that. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
taken  the  p>ositlon  that  we  have  no  right  to 
patrol  In  Tonkin  Bay  in  international  wa- 
ters. It  ought  to  be  done  with  discretion.  If 
we  wish  to  argue  in  one  breath  that  we  ;ue 
against  escalating  the  war,  we  have  a  little 
difficulty  In  the  next  breath  Justifying.  In 
my  judgment,  the  course  of  action  that  we 
followed  in  respect  to  South  Vietnamese 
bombing  of  the  two  Islands  3  to  5  miles  off 
the  coast  of  North  Vietnam,  and  then  having 
American  naval  vessels,  a  part  of  our  Navy, 
so  close  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast,  al- 
though In  International  waters,  as  they  were 
on  Friday,  July  31,  when  the  bombing  took 
place. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  throw  up  their  hands  in 
aggrlevement  if  anyone  suggests,  as  I  did  in 
my  speech  yesterday,  that  their  very  pres- 
ence there  Is  subject  to  the  interpretation 
that  they  were  a  backstop.  All  the  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  cannot  change  a  physical 
fact.  The  presence  of  those  ships  in  that 
proximity  to  the  North  Vietnamese  coast, 
while  an  act  of  war  was  being  committed 
against  North  Vietnamese  coast  by  the  bomb- 
ings of  those  Islands,  was  bound  to  Implicate 
us.  We  are  Implicated. 

One  can  deny,  deny,  and  deny,  but  the  fact 
that  the  ships  were  that  close  while  the 
bombing  took  place  is  bound  to  be  inter- 


preted as  a  provocation,  and  also  must  be 
considered  when  we  look  at  the  matter  of  the 
reaction  to  It  as  an  extenuating  fact. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
mileage  location  of  the  American  naval  ves- 
sels while  the  bombing  took  place.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  4  miles,  11  miles,  or  20 
miles.  But  the  very  fact  that  these  ships 
were  In  that  general  area  of  Tonkin  Bay, 
where  they  could  have  given.  If  it  became 
necessary,  protection,  in  my  Judgment  impli- 
cates the  United  States 

It  Is  bound  to  be  looked  upon  by  our 
enemies  as  .lU  act  of  provocation;  and  It 
makes  us  a  provocateur  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what 
happened  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  attack 
on  the  Maddox  on  Sunday.  The  bombing 
took  place  on  Friday.  But  I  think  I  violate 
no  privilege  or  no  secrecy  If  I  say  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  bombing,  and  apparently  be- 
cause there  was  some  concern  about  some 
Intelligence  that  we  are  getting,  our  ships 
took  out  to  sea:  that  is,  they  changed  their 
course,  instead  of  remaining  close  to  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam,  as  they  had  a 
perfect  right  under  international  law  to  do. 
But  as  a  result  of  the  concern  that  was 
caused  by  the  bombardment  by  the  South 
Vietnamese — our  ships  went  a  considerably 
greater  distance  from  the  shores  of  North 
Vietnam.  Approximately  60  miles  offshore 
was  the  point  at  which  the  attack  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  PT  boats  took  place. 

That  was  an  act  of  aggression  on  their  part 
against  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  were  clearly  within  our  rights 
in  replying  with  force  and  .sinking  their 
ships,  if  we  could.  Apparently  we  did  sink 
one  ol  their  ships.  That  closed  that  incident. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  resolution  will  pass,  and  Senators  who 
vote  for  it  will  live  to  regret  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  pick  up  where  I  left  off. 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  believe  that 
when  the  United  States  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  .South  Vietnamese  planned  to  bomb 
the  two  islands,  the  United  States  should 
have  moved  m  and  done  everything  it  could 
to  prevent  an  escalation  of  the  war. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  act  constituted  a 
major  escalation  of  this  war.  The  escalation 
has  been  speeding  up  at  an  increased  tempo 
ever  since.  I  had  made  the  point  that  there 
were  naval  boats  in  Tonkin  Bay  in  much 
closer  proximity  to  the  two  Islands,  3  to  5 
miles  from  Vietnam,  than  the  60-  to  65-mlle 
locaton  which  the  Maddox  had  reached  on 
Sunday  when  the  attack  took  place,  the 
bombardment  taking  place  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that 
it  is  quite  Irrelevant  and  immaterial  whether 
the  captain  of  the  Maddox  knew  anything 
about  the  bombardment  of  the  Island.  He 
was  not  conducting  a  war.  He  was  under 
orders.  I  am  taking  the  criticism  that,  in  my 
judgment.  American  armed  vessels  should 
not  have  been  as  close  to  the  Islands  as  they 
were  on  Friday,  July  31.  In  my  Judgment, 
that  gave  cause  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  assume  that  there  was  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  the  bombardment  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  vessels  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  naval  patrol  boats  in 
Tonkin  Bay  at  the  location  where  they  then 
were. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  we  not  only  had 
every  right,  but  we  had  the  clear  obligation 
to  protect  our  men  aboard,  to  protect  the 
vessels,  and  proceed  with  the  military  action 
by  way  of  the  response  that  our  vessels  gave 
to  the"  PT  boats  of  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
were  attempttag -to  torpedo  them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  next  incident  occurred.  I 
agree  with  those  who  have  expressed  per- 
plexity as  tc  why  the  North  Vietnamese  on 
Tuesday  night  in  a  storm,  after  9  o'clock, 
apparently  at  night,  attempted  another 
armed  attack  on  our  vessels. 
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It  c«rtAlnIy  waa  within  our  right,  and  I 
believe  our  clear  duty  in  order  to  protect  the 
men  aboard  -vnd  the  vessels,  to  respond  with 
military  action  designed  to  sink  the  attack - 
ini?  vessels 

Mr  President  that  action  on  both  Sunday 
and  Saturday  night  was  completely  within 
the  realm  of  mternatluna!  la*-  We  xere  com- 
pletely engaged  In  acts  of  self-defense  We 
had  every  right  to  respond  with  force 

I  now  come  to  the  delicate  qMeetlon.  I 
come  to  the  one.  Mr  President— and  I  make 
the  statement  respectfully — about  which 
many  people  wave  the  flag  into  tatters  That 
la  the  subsequent  action,  when  our  shlpe 
were  not  under  Are,  In  which  the  United 
States  escalated  the  war  to  the  mainland  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  se- 
lected for  Itself  targets  on  the  mainland  of 
North  Vietnam  to  b'jmb  We  know  that  that 
was  substantial  bombing  We  know  that  that 
involved  the  bombing  of  the  areas  where 
their  naval  vessels  were  harbored  and  that 
It  Involved  the  bombing  of  ammunition 
dumps  and  oil  locations. 

I  do  not  care  how  one  tries  to  spell  It.  I 
do  not  care  with  how  much  political  fervor 
by  way  >f  semantics  we  attempt  to  describe 
it.  The  fact.tii  that  the  United  States  was 
not  protecting  any  ships  at  that  time, 

Mr  President,  we  either  believe  in  settling 
International  disputes  by  resort  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  law  or  by  resort  to 
war  We  cannot  cut  this  one  both  ways. 
.\fter  the  second  attack  Ln  defense  of  our 
ships  in  which  we  engaged  unless  we  ex- 
pect to  be  charged  with  engaging  m  acts  of 
aggression,  we  should  have  immediately  laid 
our  case  under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
before  the  Security  Council  .if  the  United 
NatiorLS  In  my  Judgment,  we  were  dead 
wrong  m  proceeding  to  bomb  the  establish- 
ments on  the  mainland  of  North  V.e'nam 
and  then  out  of  the  comers  of  our  mouths 
saying.  Well,  we  are  not  seeking  to  expand 
the  war  We  do  not  want  to  widen  the  war. 
We  are  Just  going  to  defend  ourselves  ' 

Mr  President  bombing  those  si'es  was  not 
necessary  for  self-defense  at  th.it  point.  At 
that  point  the  United  States  w.ts  guilty  of 
an  act  of  aggression  The  United  States 
could  no  longer  after  that  s,iy  that  the  war 
was  being  escalated  only  by  South  Vietnam, 
for  the  United  States  then  escalated  the  war 
into  North  Vletnajn  It  is  my  judgment  that 
It  violated  Its  obligations  under  the  United 
Natlcxru  Charter,  for  there  is  nothing  m  the 
United  Nutions  Charter  that  jvistlfles  such 
an  act  of  aggression  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

What  a  much  stronger  position  we  would 
be  in  la  keeping  with  our  oft-repeated  pro- 
fessing that  we  believe  In  the  substitution 
of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  Jungle  war  of  mili- 
tary might  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations. 

Mr  President  we  should  have  resorted  to 
the  United  Nations  then. 

Oh.  say  some  in  their  patriotic  speeches, 
that  would  have  been  putting  our  tall  be- 
tween our  legs  and  running 

What  nonsense  I  should  like  to  use  an 
argument  by  analogy  m  the  fleld  of  domestic 
law.  We  lawyers  know  that  there  are  few 
Controversies  between  people  that  cm  be 
more  heated  than  a  dispute  over  a  bound- 
ary line  between  property  owners  The  law- 
botiks  are  full  of  remarkable  accounts  of 
what  human  frailties  cause  people  to  do 
sometimes  over  a  dispute  involving  bound- 
ary lines  So  let  us  take  my  farmers  A  and 
B.  They  have  one  rough  argument  over  a 
boundary  line  The  disputes  took  place  for 
some  time.  Finally  one  day  A  and  B  met  In 
the  area  of  the  disputed  boundary  A  pulled 
a  gun  on  B.  shot  at  him.  and  missed  him 
B,  exercising  his  right  to  defense,  knocks 
hlni  down,  takes  the  guii  aw.iv  from  him  and 
beats  him  up.  and  B  goes  back  home.  On 
his  way  back  home  he  says,  "I  have  more 
guns." 


Now  \  was  m  'he  right  and  3  was  In  the 
wrong  B  was  the  aggressor;  A  was  the  ag- 
gressed upon  and  he  had  a  Just  cause  for 
.assault  or  a  more  serious  nme^  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  Instead  of  t.iklng  his  charge 
to  the  courts,  going  down  and  getting  the 
sheriff  to  take  jurisdiction  and  proceeding 
to  take  the  course  of  Judlcl.il  pr'>rpss  sup- 
pose A  decided  he  would  invade  Bs  home 
and  destroy  the  guns  that  he  might  h.we  m 
his  home  We  know  wh.it  would  happen  un- 
der domestic  law  to  Mr  B  under  those  clr- 
c^umst-inrea  In  the  second  case  he  would 
now  be  the  aggress<jr 

I  use  the  anal<igy.  but  I  do  not  apply  it  be- 
yond the  point  that  I  now  make  and  that  is 
that  after  the  sei'ond  attack  there  is  no 
question  that  we  had  North  Vietnam  dnad 
to  rights  in  anv  charge  we  might  bnng  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  And  that  is  where 
we  should  have  gone  Let  us  lace  file  foreign 
pKJlicy  that  we  decided  to  follow  That  is 
what  I  meant  yesterday  when  I  pointed  out 
that  apparently  the  line  of  American  for- 
eign pi/iicv  m  southeast  Asia  Is  the  line  'hat 
we  shall  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  shall 
use  force,  and  that  there  will  be  more  force 
to  come  if  they  do  not  desist  from  violations 
of  their  international  obligations.  When  I 
say  "they,"  I  mean  North  Vietnam.  Red 
China,  the  Pathet  Lao.  .ind  others  on  that 
side  of  this  war 

That  Is  the  policy  that  the  United  States 
apparently  has  been  tning  to  get  away  with. 
It  18  a  policy  that  asserts  that  If  we  merely 
use  enough  force  and  make  clear  by  way  of 
enough  threats  that  it  will  be  prettv  bad  and 
hard  on  them  If  they  do  not  fold  and  yield 
to  our  threats— If  we  follow  that  course  of 
action,  we  shall  avert  the  danger  of  war 
Under  that  p<5llcy  we  greatly  Increase  the 
risk  of  a  full-scale  war  iii  Asia.  But  whether 
we  did  or  net  that  p<illcy  cannot  be  lusti- 
tled  lis  a  matter  of  principle,  because  that 
policy  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  United  Nations  Charter  In 
my  Judgment,  we  ought  to  abide  by  our 
treaty  obligations. 

Although  I  know  the  point  I  have  just 
made  Is  highly  unpopular  with  thi'se  who 
think  we  ought  U^  do  Just  as  we  please  under 
the  circumstances  and  then,  after  we  domi- 
nate the  battelfield.  go  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  that  is  'he  policv  of  mv  Govern- 
ment It  Is  dead  wrong  It  is  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple It  is  wrong  in  morality  It  is  vvTong 
also  because  It  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
our  professing  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
use  of  military  might  .is  the  weapon  to  be 
used  to  settle  disputes  that  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world.  To  the  contrarv.  we  claim 
a  belief  in  a  resort  to  the  rules  of  reason  .is 
they  are  embodied  m  treaties  we  have  signed, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Charter 

So  I  say  we  are  a  provocateur.  My  col- 
leagues become  excited  and  seem  to  think  I 
am  guilty  of  some  heinous  accusation  with- 
out any  substantiation  In  fact  We  would 
have  been  in  a  stronger  position  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  tonight  if,  after  we  had 
responded,  as  we  had  a  right  to  respond 
Tuesday  night,  to  the  attack  on  our  ships, 
we  had  on  Wednesday  laid  that  issue  before 
the  United  Nations  and  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  proceed  to  take  action  encom- 
passed under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  Oh,  no.  We  had  to  proceed  to  bomb 
the  mainland  of  North  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
that  we  had  the  right  to  do  it  in  self-defense 
because  they  had  attacked  our  ships  on  'he 
high  seas. 

We  have  a  right  to  do  it  If  we  want  to 
make  war.  but  then  we  should  not  deny  that 
we  have  a  policy  of  war  when  we  say  we  are 
seeking  peace.  It  Is  hv-pocrlsy  to  say  out  of 
one  side  of  ones  month,  "We  only  want 
peace."  but  to  say  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mouth,  "But  we  are  Justified  in  committing 
acts  of  war  " 

Issues  of  international  litigation  are  In- 
volved In  this  case.  There  would  not  be  a  sys- 
tem of  Justice  on  the  domestic  front  If  we 


allowed  people  to  shoot  each  other  up  while 
a  trial  was  being  conducted  to  determine 
whether  the  shooting  of  A  by  B  was  Justi- 
fied 

Mr  President,  other  arguments  were  made 
today.  Several  Senators  think  they  help 
their  case  by  voting  for  the  Joint  resolution 
if  Uiey  make  statements  in  the  Record  such 
liS  were  made  today,  to  the  effect  "We  want 
It  understood  that,  although  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  this  resolution.  It  is  very  Im- 
portant that  we  make  clear  to  our  allies  that 
they  come  in  under  the  SEATO  Treaty  and 
be  of  help  to  us." 

They  asked  questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  resolution  gives  assurance  of  It  There  Is 
not  a  word  of  it  In  the  resolution  There  Is 
not  a  word  In  the  resolution  that  Involves 
any  commitment  by  anybody  that  there  Is 
going  to  be  any  help  under  the  SEATO 
Treaty  All  we  say  is  that,  because  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  we  are  going  to  do  certain 
things 

It  was  said  by  one  of  mv  good  colleagues 
that  Great  Britain  was  Involved  elsewhere, 
and  that  Pakistan  and  India  are  Involved 
elsewhere.  With  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  .American  military  aid  under  the 
foreign  aid  of  past  years,  they  are  maneuver- 
ing themselves  Into  a  position  where  they 
can  conduct  a  war  against  each  other^wlth 
American  equipment— If  somebody  pulls  the 
trigger  and  a  battle  starts  over  Kashmir 

.As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  on  the  floor 
m  recent  weeks,  even  the  foreign  minister 
of  Pakistan  stood  up  in  the  Press  Club  In 
W.ishlngton,  D  C  ,  and  publicly  stated  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  helping  us  m  South 
Vietnam.  As  the  Congressional  Record  will 
show.  I  made  the  statement  that  we  shotild 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  cutting  off  military 
assistance  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  any- 
way, from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
peace  between  India  and  Pakistan,  because 
they  could  not  carry  on  a  war  verv  long  If 
the  United  States  did  not  continue  to  pour 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  into  those  countries  by  way  of 
foreign  aid. 

We  were  told  that  Australia  is  stepping  up 
Its  assistance  and  that  she  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  number  ol  men  slie  has  sent  there. 
He  forgot  to  say  that  the  offer  of  Australia 
was  to  increase  the  manpower  contribution 
to  the  w.ir  m  Vietnam  from  30  to  60.  Mr. 
President,  do  not  think  you  misunderstcxxl 
me.  That  is  the  figure — from  30  to  60  men. 

As  I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he 
made  the  announcement  some  weeks  ago.  he 
insulted  my  intelligence  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people.  » 

There  was  one  other  condition  in  that 
great  offer  on  the  part  of  Australia  to  ex- 
pand its  contribution  and  help  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Perhaps,  in  4  months,  they  may  be  able 
to  have  six  cargo  planes  available. 

Of  course.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  can  get 
along  without,  it  is  c^rgo  planes.  We  have 
our  own  surplus  of  them. 

Mr  President,  when  we  run  down  the  list 
of  allies,  we  find  none  of  them  offering  to 
send  boys  to  do  any  of  the  dying  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  dying  will  have  to  be  done  by 
American  boys  and  South  Vietnamese  boys. 

If  any  Senator  thinks  he  Is  a  face  saver.  In 
connection  with  a  vote  from  this  joint  reso- 
lution on  the  basis  that  the  resolution  is 
going  to  help  increase  the  ccx)peration  of  our 
allies  under  SEATO  In  the  conduct  of  the 
operations  In  South  Vietnam,  I  say  there  Is 
not  a  word  in  the  resolution  that  would  Jus- 
tify an;-  such  hope  or  Implication. 

Another  Senator  thought,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  debate,  that  this  course  would  not 
broaden  the  power  of  the  President  to  engage 
in  a  land  war  if  he  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  apply  the  resolution  In  that  way. 

That  Senator  was  taking  great  consolation 
In  the  then  held  belief  that,  if  he  voted  for 
the  resolution,  it  would  give  no  authority  to 
the  President  to  send  many  troops  into  Afiia. 
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I  ;un  sure  he  was  quite  dl6app>olnted  to  fi- 
nally learn,  because  it  took  a  little  time  to 
get  the  matter  cleared,  that  the  resolution 
places  no  restriction  on  the  President  In  that 
respect.  If  he  is  still  in  doubt,  let  him  read 
the  language  on  page  2,  lines  3  to  6,  and 
page  2,  lines  11  to  17.  The  first  reads: 

"The  Congress  approves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression." 

It  does  not  say  he  la  limited  In  regard 
to  the  sending  of  ground  forces.  It  does  not 
limit  that  authority.  That  Is  why  I  have 
called  It  a  predated  declaration  of  war,  In 
clear  violation  of  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  vest«  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  In  the  Congress,  and  not  In  the 
President. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  to  commit  acts  of  war. 

It  Is  not  a  new  position  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  opposed  the  Formosa 
resolution  in  1955. 1  opposed  the  Middle  East 
resolution  In  1957. 1  will  say  something  about 
those  resolutions  In  a  moment. 

Let  ua  go  to  section  2  of  the  pending  Joint 
resolution.  Line  9  reads:  "Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  collec- 
tive defense  treaty,  the  United  States  Is, 
therefore,  prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force." — It  does  not  say 
"excluding  the  use  of  the  Army."  It  does  not 
say  "Including  the  use  only  of  the  Navy."  It 
does  not  say  "Including  the  use  of  the  Air 
Force."  It  says.  "Including  the  use  of  armed 
force."  That  Is  all  branches  of  the  Military 
Elstabllshment,  and  nuclear  as  well  as  con- 
ventional weapons — "to  assist  any  member 
or  protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  as  broad  as  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  A  Senator  cannot  get 
any  consolation  out  of  that  by  hoping  that, 
U  he  votes  for  It,  the  President  cannot  send 
out  large  numbers  of  ground  forces. 

tr.S.   FORCES  TO    BE   COVERED    tNCLtTDE   THOSE    IN 
SOUTH    VhETNAM 

I  was  very  much  interested  In  the  com- 
ments of  several  Senators  In  the  debate 
this  afternoon  In  regard  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  I  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
SEATO  Treaty  will  not  help  any  Senator, 
either.  The  resolution  supports  "all  necessary 
measures  to  repeal  any  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States." 

We  have  forces  of  the  United  States  In 
South  Vietnam,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
proponents  of  the  Joint  resolution,  before 
the  debate  is  over,  to  tell  us  whether  the 
language  "all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"  Includes  our  Armed  Forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  now  Include  troops,  vehicles, 
tanks,  and  aircraft.  Apparently  we  are  pour- 
ing more  in.  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
have  more  than  20,000  troops  there  tonight. 
Does  this  language  mean  an  authorization 
to  become  full  combatants  In  the  civil  war 
If  there  Is  an  attack  on  any  segment  of  our 
forces  In  South  Vietnam? 

Let  us  face  the  Issue.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  doubt  that  we  are  being  engaged, 
In  an  increasing  tempo.  In  escalating  this 
war  Into  North  Vietnam,  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  stop  there.  We  may  take 
It  Into  Red  China  before  we  are  through.  I  am 
also  satisfied  that  we  shall  become  combat- 
ants along  with  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
the  civil  war.  That  Is  exactly  what  they 
would  like. 

They  have  done  a  very  poor  job  settling 
their  own  civil  war. 


Here  Is  a  country,  as  I  stated  in  my  speech 
last  night,  of  15  million  population.  Here  is 
a  country,  with  Its  armed  forces  of  400.U00 
to  460,000  men,  engaged  In  a  civil  war  with 
a  group  of  Vletcongs — South  Vietnamese, 
too — of  not  more  than  35,000.  The  testimony 
before  our  committee  is  that  It  is  probably 
In  the  neighborhood  of  25,000.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion people,  with  an  armed  force  of  400,000 
to  450,000  soldiers,  cannot  bring  under  sub- 
jugation a  dissident  group  of  25,000  or  35,000 
people.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
taxpayer  has  poured  $3>/2  billion  into  South 
Vietnam.  Whom  do  they  think  they  are  fool- 
ing? They  will  not  fool  the  American  people 
Indefinitely. 

The  French  Goverrunent  tried  that.  For  8 
long  bloody  years  they  did  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  fooling  the  French  people.  But  alter  240,- 
000  casualtes.  Including  90,000  killed,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  badly  wounded, 
the  French  people  pulled  down  the  govern- 
ment. They  said,  "We  have  had  enough.  We 
are  not  going  to  sacrifice  any  more  French 
manhood." 

Unpopular  as  It  Is,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  make  the  statement  for  history  that  If  we 
follow  a  course  of  action  that  bogs  down 
thousands  of  American  boys  in  Asia,  the  ad- 
ministration responsible  for  it  will  be  re- 
jected and  repudiated  by  the  American 
people.  It  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  In  Asia  cannot 
be  settled  by  war.  The  problem  in  Asia  re- 
quires a  political  and  economic  settlement. 
It  requires  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  re- 
quires a  conference  table  settlement.  It  re- 
quires the  application  of  reason,  not  bullets. 

I  cannot  understand  what  Is  happening 
to  my  country.  I  cannot  understand  what 
makes  people  think  that  way.  There  are  not 
many  at  the  grassroots  of  America  who  think 
that  way.  People  In  positions  in  Government 
think  that  we  can  entrench  ourselves  as  a 
military  power  In  Asia  and  bring  about  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problem.  The  result 
win  be  that  the  yellow  race  will  hate  us 
more  than  It  hates  us  already.  If  the  yellow 
race  has  not  made  clear  to  the  white  man 
that  Asia  Is  not  his  fort,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  white  man  has  to  learn  by  way  of  an 
additional  lesson. 

The  place  to  settle  this  controversy  Is  not 
by  way  of  the  proposed  predated  declaration 
of  war,  giving  to  the  President  the  power  to 
make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
place  to  settle  It  Is  around  the  conference 
tables,  the  only  hope  mankind  has  for  peace; 
namely,  the  United  Nations. 

With  all  Its  shortcomings.  If  we  destroy 
It — and  we  would  destroy  it  with  a  war — not 
much  hope  will  be  left. 

NO    LIMrrS    ON     WORDS    "FURTHER     .\CGRESSION" 

Before  the  debate  Is  over  tomorrow  I 
should  like  to  have  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  continues  with  the  words  "and  to 
prevent  further  aggression." 

I  should  like  to  have  the  proponents  spell 
that  out.  Further  aggression  against  whom? 
Further  aggression  by  whom? 

I  should  like  to  have  them  spell  out  the 
provisions  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  which  our  ac- 
tions are  consonant.  If  we  are  engaged  In 
helping  South  Vietnam  repel  an  armed  at- 
tack, we  are  obliged  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
and  under  article  51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  to 
report  It  to  the  Security  Council.  We  have 
not  done  that  through  all  the  years. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  object 
to  my  calling  the  United  States  a  provoca- 
teur. Cur  constant,  repetitious  violation  of 
our  treaty  obligations  under  the  U.N  Charter, 
which  I  set  out  by  documentation  yesterday 
In  my  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  Is 
clear  provocation.  We  have  said  to  our  poten- 
tial enemies,  "We  are  going  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do,  and  you  can  like  It  or  not."  Not 


60  many  weeks  ago  Adlal  Stevenson  lent  his 
lips  in  the  Security  Council  to  say,  in  effect — 
In  my  Judgment  to  his  historic  discredit,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  resigned 
as  Ambassador- — as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  do  what  it 
wanted  to  do  in  Asia,  and  they  could  like  It 
or  not. 

That  is  not  the  world  statesman  lor  whom 
I  campaigned  in  1952.  No,  Mr.  F^resident;  we 
are  a  provocateur  nation.  We  have  provoked 
trouble  because  we  have  not  even  kept  our 
commitments,  either  under  SEATO  or  ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  by 
carrying  out  the  requirement  of  the  reports 
that  we  are  pledged  to  make,  and  by  placing 
the  issue  before  the  U  N. 

Yet  we  are  saying  to  the  world,  "All  we 
want  Is  peace,"  Our  Secretary  of  State  .says 
that  we  will  have  peace  if  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  will  do  exactly 
what  we  want  them  to  do.  In  essence,  that 
Is  what  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
adds  up  to.  There  would  not  be  lawsuits, 
either.  If  one  of  the  parties  would  do  what 
the  other  wanted  him  to  do.  Thai  is  what 
the  controversy  is  all  about. 

FIRST    OBLIGATION    IS    TO    FOLLOW    IT  N.    CHARTER 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  Vletcong,  But  we 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  have 
their  International  rights;  .ind  the  place  to 
settle  the  controversy  over  International 
rights  and  obligations  in  this  modern  day 
is  not  on  a  battlefield,  but  around  the  con- 
ference table,  where  the  procedures  or  au- 
thorities that  set  forth  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional adjudication  will  prevail. 

The  great  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GrueninoI  m  his  speech  this  afternoon, 
cited  that  important  article  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  places  upon  every  sig- 
natory thereto  the  obligation,  firsts— that  is 
spelled  "f-i-r-s-t" — to  seek  to  resolve  dis- 
putes by  way  of  adjudication  or  mediation 
or  arbitration  or  conciliation  or  negotiation. 
In  that  great  speech,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  cited  the  disputes,  and  then,  In  one 
rhetorical  question  after  another,  asked: 
Have  we  taken  It  to  arbitration?  Have  we 
taken  It  to  conciliation?  Have  we  taken  It 
to  mediation?  Have  we  taken  It  to  nego- 
tiation? Have  we  taken  It  to  conference? 
Tlie  answer  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
a  grade  of  zero  on  that  examination.  We 
have  flunked  the  course. 

To  Senators  who  object  to  my  suggest- 
ing that  the  United  States  is  a  provocateur 
nation,  I  say  we  have  a  dismal  record — so 
dismal  that  It  spells  out  the  word  "prov- 
ocateur." I  listened  to  a  couple  of  my  col- 
leagues on  television  last  night.  Tliey  had 
heard  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  charge 
that  we  are  a  provocateur  nation.  So  I  was 
all  ears.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  hear  the 
case  that  we  are  not.  But  there  was  no  case. 

It  Is  so  easy  to  say  that  these  things 
should  not  be  said;  that  they  create  dis- 
unity and  misunderstanding  So  long  as 
there  Is  any  hope  to  win  a  peace  and  stop 
a  war,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
state  the  facts  as  he  honestly  believes  them 
to  be.  When  those  facts  Involve  misdoings 
of  my  own  country.  It  Is  all  the  more  Im- 
portant that  they  be  stated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  great  historic 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  world.  But  we  cannot 
strengthen  It  and  make  war  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gritening] 
said  again  today,  as  he  said  a  few  weeks  ago, 
that  what  Is  needed  Is  an  agreement  to 
enter  into  a  cease-fire  order.  Why  have  we 
not  proposed  It?  That  is  the  kind  of  speech 
Adlal  Stevenson  should  be  making  at  the 
United  Natlofis.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
that  the  other  signatories  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  have  not  been  proposing  It. 
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Are  we  so  powerful  that  thev  dare  not  bring 
up  *  case  lo  which  we  are  partv  without  "ur 
consent'  I  ^m  exceediatjlv  disappointed  that 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam  the  Pnthet 
Lao.  the  United  Stales.  ,i:-.d  Red  China  have 
not  had  the  rules  applied  to  them  in  con- 
nection -vlth  the  war  ;n  southe-ist  Asia,  be- 
cause that  war  cannot  be  recuncUed  with  tJie 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  "bliKatlona 
in  respect  thereto  bv  the  siijnattiries  therefjf 
But.  say  Senators,  Red  China  l.^  nut  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Red  China  does 
not  have  to  be  a  memoer  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  -ii^natories  thereUj  to  take  juris- 
diction over  I  threa:  to  ".he  pe.ice  or  the 
world  Where  do  Senators  get  the  Idea  that 
the  Unit.'d  N.it.oii.s  does  :iot  .;o  into  .iction 
unless  all  the  countries  Involved  In  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  are  members  ni  the 
United  Nations'  Senators  should  re-read  the 
Ch.irter  of  the  United  Nations  I  have  read 
It  for  the  benefit  of  thi,>  Senate  It  hits  oc- 
curred time  and  time  attain  during  the  last 
5  months 

I  say  with  i<reat  sadness  m  mv  !ieart  that 
many  of  the  signatories  to  the  United  Charter 
have  f.uled  mankind  by  not  havini?  brought 
before  the  United  N.itlons  this  threat  to 
the  pea<e  of  the  world  in  Asia,  in  all  of  its 
aspects. 

Some  Senators  said  to  me  today.  'What  is 
the  matter  with  \oii.  Wayne^  Don't  you 
know  that  we  now  have  this  situation  In 
Tmkin  Bay  before  the  Securltv  CounclP" 

Certamlv  We  had  mother  one  before  the 
.Securltv  Council  .i  while  back,  when  the  little 
prince  in  Cimbodla  kicked  lis  out  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  said.  "We  have  had  enough  of 
you  Get  out.  We  don't  want  any  more  of 
your  aid  "  Then  he  flled  ch.iTkje.s  igamst  us 
for  violatm*?  h.is  borders,  after  we  had  been 
caui<ht  redhanded  .ind  h<id  a  helicopter  'shot 
down  after  It  had  dropped  a  rlre  bomb  and 
burned  a  village  killing  Irt  civilians  Unfor- 
tun.itely,  the  Americin  b<iv  who  w,is  living 
that  helicopter  Wiid  .^acrltlced  We  quickly 
apologized  But.  as  I  have  said,  does  anyone 
think  that  that  apologv  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  we  had  not  been  caught  '  We 
would  r.ot  have  heard  about  the  incident.  I 
•un  satisfied  that  that  wr.s  not  the  only  viola- 
tion of  Cambodia  s  borders  by  both  South 
VletriiUii  and  the  United  States  We  heard 
abtmt  this  one  only  because  we  got  caught. 
What  about  ail  the  threats  and  actions  and 
incidents  that  preceded  that  in  -he  Gulf  of 
Tor.kiii'  Whv  have  they  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  CounclP 

Here  we  are  about  'o  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  he 
wishes  nd  use  .uiy  armed  force  he  likes,  not 
in  "he  Gulf  jf  Tonkin,  but  anywhere  In 
southeast  Asia.  But  there  15  no  "soiitheaat 
.\sla"  question  before  the  U  N. 

Why  not'  If  there  I9  not  a  breach  of  the 
pe,i«.e  .md  a  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security  there    I  do  not  knjw  what  Is. 

All  of  3<"Hith  Vietnam  for  the  last  3  years 
has  been  a  threat  to  the  peace  Why  Is  not 
that  sltuitlon   placed   before   the  UN'' 

We  do  not  get  much  -onsoiatlon  out  of  our 
sorrv  record  if  not  having  rep'irted  our 
courses  of  action  under  a'ticle  31  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  I  hope  some  Senators 
tomorrow  will  have  .s  >mething  to  s<iv  about 
that  I  have  a  : ong  list  if  Interesting  fal- 
lacious arguments  and  exhibition^  of  wishful 
thinking  that  were  expressed  in  the  debate 
this  .ifternoHjn.  but  I  shall  re.-er.e  them  for 
tomorrow 

Mr  President  <  Mr  H.^rt  m  the  chain.  I 
close  mv  commenting  only  on  previous  res- 
i^iiutions  passed  in  the  Senate  Formosa,  the 
Middle  E.iat,  and   Vietnam 

I  .isk  u:ian:n;ous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  in  parallel  column  form,  as 
snown  ;n  the  paper  which  I  hold  In  my  hand, 
a  comparison   jf  those  resolutions 

There  being  no  obtectlon.  -he  =.r«tt»ment 
WH,s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Riiord 


"Vtrtnam 

'Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communlft  re- 
gime in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  international 
law.  have  dellberatelv  and  repeatedly  at- 
tacked United  States  naval  \e.ssels  lawfully 
present  in  international  waters,  and  have 
therebv  created  a  serious  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace; 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communl.'^t  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  ihem  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom 

Whereiis  the  United  .states  is  .insisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  has  no  terriuirlal.  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area  but  desires 
only  that  they  should  be  left  m  peace  to 
work  out  their  (Jwn  destinies  In  their  own 
way:  now.  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houyp  of  Rrp- 
resentatiie3  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aisemhlrd.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supp<irts  the  Ifermlnatlon  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression. 


"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  [wace  .ind 
■ecurlty  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty,  the  United  States  is. 
therefore,  prepared,  .is  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps.  Including 
the  u-ie  of  armed  force,  to  issist  mv  protocol 
or  member  state  of  the  3o\itheast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requcstii-.g  issLstance 
In  defense  of  its  freedom. 


This  resolution  >h.ill  e.xpire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  Is  reasonably  .issured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  ,\ct!on 
of  the  United  Nations  or  ..therwise.  and  shall 
so  report  'o  the  Conere&s  except  that  it 
may  be  terminated  erirller  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses '' 


■'Cuba 
'Whereas  Preeldent  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
'to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety',  and 

"Whereas  In  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  an  armed  attack  by  any 
stiite  against  an  American  state  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  states,  and.  consequently,  each  one 
of  the  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive s-elf-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations';  and 


"Whereas  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  Identified  itself  with 
the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology, 
has  established  a  political  economic,  and 
social  system  based  on  that  doctrine,  and 
accepts  military  assistance  from  contracontl- 
nenlal  Communist  powers,  including  the 
threat  of  military  intervention  m  America 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union':  and 

"Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  Increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic,  .ind  military 
sphere   of   influence:    Now,    therefore,   be   It 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined — 

"(a)  To  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
iiecessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending. t)y  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere; 

"(bi  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supjxjrted  military  capabll- 
Ity  endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

■■'CI  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  .ind  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  -support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban   people   for  self-determination. 


Mr  Morse  Mr  President,  in  connection 
with  these  resolutions,  several  Senators 
stated  this  afternoon  that  'he  United  States 
was  not  asking  for  anv  more  in  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  The  Senate  than  has  alreadv 
been  asked  for  in  the  past,  a.*;  'hough  that 
were   a  sound   argument     What   has   that   to 


do  w^lth  whether  or  not  we  pass  the  pending 
'  ;'lnt  resolution?  If  we  make  mistakes  In  the 
past — as  we  have  done.  In  my  Judgment — 
we  should  not  make  another  one  now 

I  did  not  make  those  mistakes  With  that 
ktreat  liberal,  the  former  Senator  from  New 
York,  Herbert  Lehman,  who  in  mv  20  vean 


"Formosa 
"Whereas    the    primary    purpose    of    the 
United  States  in  its  relations  with  all  other 
nations,  is  to  develop  and  sustain  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace  for  all;  and 


"Whereas  certain  territories  In  the  west 
Pacific  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  are  now  under  armed  attack, 
and  threats  and  declarations  have  been  and 
are  being  made  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  such  armed  attack  is  In  aid  of  and  In 
preparation  lor  armed  attack  on  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores. 

"Whereas  such  armed  attack  if  continued 
would  gravely  endanger  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  west  Pacific  area  and  particularly 
of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores;  and 

■Whereas  the  secure  jiossesslon  by  friendly 
governments  of  the  Western  Pacific  Island 
chain,  of  which  Formosa  is  a  part,  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  all  friendly  nations  In  or  bordering  upon 
the  P.iclfic  Ocean:  and 

■■Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Janu.iry  6,  1955.  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion a  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
west  Pacific  area  directed  against  territories, 
therein  described,  in  the  region  of  Formosa 
.tiid  the  Pescadores,  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  AmTica 
m  Co^g'ess  assembled.  Tliat  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  .specific  purjxjse  of  securing  and  pro- 
tecting Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against 
armed  attack,  this  authority  to  include  the 
securing  :i!:d  protctton  of  such  related  posi- 
tions and  territories  of  that  area  no'A-  in 
friendly  hands  and  the  taking  ol  such  other 
i.-icasures  as  he  judges  to  be  required  or  ap- 
propriate in  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores. 


"Middle  East 


"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  so  report  to  the  Congress." 

I 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ilc^sc  0/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Avienca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  in 
the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring 
such  assistance  In  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic strength  dedicated  to  the  maintenance 
of  national  independence. 


"Sec.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
undertake  In  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East,  military  assistance  programs  with  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  of  that  area  desir- 
ing such  assistance.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national 
interest  and  world  peace  and  preservation 
of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end, 
if  the  President  determines  the  necessity 
thereof,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  use 
armed  force  to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of 
such  nations  requesting  assistance  against 
armed  aggression  from  any  country  con- 
trolled by  international  communism:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  employment  shall  be  con- 
sonant with  the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  nations  in  the  general  area 
of  the  Middle  East  are  reasonably  assured 
by  International  conditions  created  by  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise  ex- 
cept that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress." 


of  service  in  the  Senate  has  had  no  peer.  I 
Joined  in  1955  in  opposition  to  the  Formosa 
resolution.  At  that  time,  I  pointed  out.  as  I 
have  done  In  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
it,  too.  was  a  preventive  war  resolution.  By 
a  preventive  war  resolution  at  that  time, 
we  meant  that  it  was  a  resolution  that,  first, 


sought  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  authority  to  make  a  strike  against  the 
mainland  of  China  before  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion had  been  committed  by  China  against 
the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  the  argument  in  committee 


over  that  statement.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  remember  that  we  received  the  fam- 
ous Elsenhower  White  House  statement.  In 
the  course  of  that  debate,  to  the  effect  that 
the  President,  and  he  alone,  would  make 
the  decision  as  to  what  course  of  action 
would  be  followed  under  the  resolution, 

I  stated  that  that  was  not  good  enough  for 
me  I  do  not  intend  to  give  to  any  President 
the  power  to  make  war  by  way  of  a  predated 
declaration  of  war.  I  argued  then,  as  I  have 
argued  in  this  historic  debate,  that  the  po'wer 
to  make  war  is  vested  in  the  Congress  and 
not  in  the  President.  I  voted  against  it 

With  reference  to  the  Formosa  resolution 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  President,  and 
I  quote  from  it: 

■That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specitic  purpose  of 
securing  and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack,  this  au- 
thority 10  include  the  securing  and  protec- 
tion of  such  related  positions  and  terri- 
tories of  that  area  now  in  friendly  hands 
rind  the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as 
he  judges  to  be  required  or  appropriate  in 
lussiiring  the  defense  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores," 

The  same  principle  :s  embodied  in  the 
pending  joint  resolution. 

The  Middle  E.isl  resolution  was  another 
iiredated  or  undated  declaration  of  war 
resolution,  giving  to  President  ?:isenhower 
predated  declaration  of  war  power  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  will  be  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle E;tst  resolution: 

"Furthermore,  the  United  States  regards 
.iS  Mt.il  to  the  nation, il  intereot  and  wcrld 
peace  me  preservation  of  tlie  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East.  To  this  end  if  the  President  determines 
the  necessity  thereof,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  use  Armed  Forces  to  assist  any 
nation  or  eroup  of  such  nations  requesting 
a.ssistance  against  armed  aggression  from  any 
country  controlled  by  intfcrn..tional  i  om- 
munlsm." 

Clear  authorization  of  what  I  stated  at 
the  time,  and  repeat  tonight,  was  an  un- 
constitutional power  to  be  \ested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

CUBAN-  r.ESOI,UTION-  DELEGATFD  NO  POWER  TO 
PRESIDENT 

Now  we  come  to  the  Cuban  resolution. 
The  interesting  thini^  is  that  the  Cuban 
resolution  was  not  u  resolution  designed  to 
vest  any  power  in  the  President.  That  fact 
lias  been  lost  sight  of  in  debate  this  after- 
noon. Senators  have  stated  that  we  did  this 
in  the  Cuban  resolution.  The  answer  is  that 
we  did  not. 

I  voted  for  the  Cuban  resolution.  I  voted 
for  the  Cuban  resolution  because  that  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  was  not  dele- 
gated to  the  President  In  that  resolution. 

In  a  statement  I  WTOte  to  my  constituents 
on  October  2,  1962,  discussing  my  vote  on 
that  Cuban  resolution,  I  ttated: 

On  September  21,  I  joined  85  other  Sena- 
tors in  voting  for  ine  foliowma  reiolulloii 
on  our  relations  with  Cuba:  'The  United 
States  is  determined  (a)  by  whatever  mer.ns 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  to  pre- 
vent the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba 
from  extending,  by  force  or  threat  of  force. 
its  aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  anv 
part  of  this  hemisphere;  ib)  to  prevent  in 
Cuba  the  creation  or  use  of  an  externallv 
supported  military  capability  endangering 
the  security  of  the  United  States;  and  (c)  to 
work  with  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  with  freedom-loving  Cubans  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people 
for  self-determination." 

"Earlier.  I  had  Joined  in  signing  a  unani- 
mous Joint  report  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Servi'^e  Committees,  rec- 
ommending adoption  of  this  resolution    The 
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report  was  made  following  hearings  at  whl  h 
we  heard  frurn  .H«vrretary  :.f  State  Rusk  and 
William  P  Buiidy.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Security  Affairs  of  the  Defense 
Department 

They  described  In  some  detail.  In  closed 
gesalon.  the  nature  and  techniques  of  the  sea 
and  air  surveillance  we  maintain  over  Cuba, 
and  over  activities  on  this  narrow  Lslar.d 
It  was  from  this  observation  that  they  were 
able  to  say  that  the  military  activities  In 
Ouba  are  still  of  a  defensive  nature  and  not 
now  an  offensive  threat  to  the  United  States. 
The  resolution,  un.lke  the  Formosa  and 
Middle  East  resolutions.  Is  not  a  delegation 
of  warmaklng  power  to  the  President  It  \i 
a  statement  of  U  3  foreign  policy  It  la  one 
I  heartily  endorse,  and  ore  which  should  be 
read  cirefuily  and  with  jober  consideration 
In  btith   Havana  and  Moscow  " 

Sir  President.  I  close  by  reading  the  full 
language  of  the  Cuban  resolution  I  have 
Just  made  a  distinction  between  the  Cuban 
resolution,  the  Formosa  and  the  Middle  East 
resolutions— and  now  the  southeast  As:a 
resolution,  vihlch  Ls  as  different  as  night 
from  day 

The  Cuban  resolution  provided. 
Whereas  President  James  Monrr>e.  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that' the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eixr  jpean  powers 
'to  extend  their  i>stem  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety  .   and 

•Whereao  In  the  R:o  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  atta^^-lc  against  all  the 
American  States  and.  consequently,  each  one 
of  Che  said  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
assiit  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the  exercise 
of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collet - 
tlve  self-defense  recognized  by  article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations',   and 

"Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  .American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  In  January  1962  declared  'The  present 
Governmnet  of  Cuba  h.aa  identl.led  itself 
with  the  principles  of  M.irxlst-LenlnUt  Ideol- 
ogy, haa  estanllshed  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine,  and 
accepts  military  a.-;sl3tance  from  extracon- 
tmental  Comtiunlst  power  Including  even 
the  threat  of  military  intervention  m  Amer- 
ica on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union',  and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
m  ivement  has  Increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  Its  political,  economic  and  military 
sphere  of  Inrtuence     Now    theref   re    be  it 

"Resolved  by  th.c  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 
Representatives  of  tn.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  is  determined — 

■  lai  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
n-cossaxy.  including  the  use  of  arms,  tne 
Marxiat-Lenlnlst  regime  in  Cu»a  from  ex- 
tending, by  fo.-ce  or  the  threat  of  force,  Ita 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere. 

"(  b)  to  prevent  m  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabtl- 
itv  endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States,   and 

■■(ci  tu  wirk  with  the  Organization  of 
.American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  sup;>>rt  the  .-ta p Ira t Ions  of  the 
Cul>an  people   for  self-determination  " 

Mr  President,  there  Ls  not  one  word  au- 
thorizing any  power  to  be  vested  In  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

Senators  have  forgotten  the  record  made 
when  we  debated  In  connection  vi-ith  the 
Cuban  resolution  what  is  pr'>po8ed  under 
the  southeast  .\sian  resolution  That  ques- 
tion waa  debated  on  the  fljor  of  the  Senate 

I  say  with  sadness,  in  view  of  the  situation 
In  the  Senate  tonight  that  when  the  Cuban 
resolution  was  being  considered,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Senators  s«rved  clear  notice 
that  they  would  not  vote  for  It  If  it  sought 


to  authorize  any  power  In  the  Pr«ildent  of 
the  United  States 

Out  of  deep  affection  and  great  love  for 
President  Kennedy  I  "s-iy  that  President 
Kennedy  did  n^t  ask  ti>  have  any  authority 
authorized  In  that  reeoUitlon  as  far  as  the 
Presidency  was  concerned  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  statement  of  foreign  policy  I 
would  have  no  quarrel  with  that  statement 
of  foreign  policy  applied  to  southeast  Asia. 

Under  '.hat  statement  of  pfjllry,  doi<rs  are 
left  ''{xi-a  and  the  obligations  remain  clear, 
t  r>'.sort  to  the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth 
m  the  United  Nations  treaty,  and  set  forth  In 
our  other  treaty  obllgatlt  .us 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying,  sad  as 
I  find  It  to  be  to  have  to  say  It.  that  in  my 
Judgment  there  Is  no  course  of  action  that  I 
could  pfjsalbly  follow  in  keeping  with  my  con- 
science and  mv  convlctlun.s  In  regard  to  my 
constitutional  obligation  under  the  nath  that 
I  took  four  times  when  I  came  Into  this  body. 
but  to  vote  against  the  Joint  resolution  to- 
morrow In  rny  ;udgment,  'his  resolution,  no 
matter  what  semanrlcs  are  u.se<l.  spells  out 
the  ugly  word.s  ■T:ndated  declaration  of 
war  p<jwer  to  be  vested  in  ihe  President  of 
the  United  States   ' 

Congress  haa  no  constitutional  p<jwer  to 
grant  such  authority  to  the  FTesulent  of  the 
United  States  The  only  dliflculty  Is  that 
under  our  constitutional  system.  I  know  of 
no  way  that  we  can  get  It  before  the  Supreme 
Court  fijr  a  constitutional  deternilnatKjn 

.Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floir 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Prt'sidcnt.  I  want  to 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  that  I  stand  on  every  word  of  both 
of  those  speeches,  and  I  stand  on  every 
word  of  my  speech  today 

I  rept-at  that  I  think  we  ught  to  seek 
now,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  s'et  a  multi- 
lateral negotiation  table  set  up  'Aith  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  on  one  side 
of  that  table,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  on  the  other  And  I  think 
one  can  make  a  case  for  having  China 
there,  too.  for  I  think  .she  has  been  in 
this  war  underneath  from  the  beginning. 
but  at  the  head  of  the  table  we  should 
have  the  representatives  of  the  noncom- 
batant  nations  of  the  world  They  have 
a  vital  stake  in  the  tieace  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  all  of  Asia  They  should  conduct 
the  negotiations  and  make  equitable  and 
fair  proposals  for  settlement  and  ^^ive 
careful  consideration  to  the  proposals  of 
the  combatants,  but  leave  mankind  to 
peace  m  Asia  before  it  is  too  late. 

With  the  unfortunate  remark  of  the 
Secretar>'  of  State  m  his  press  confer- 
ence of  .5  or  6  week.s  ago.  for  the  first 
time  we  had  it  said  by  the  administra- 
tion that  one  of  the  leasons  for  our  being 
in  A.sia  was  the  containment  of  China 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  we 
knew  it  wa.^  the  policy,  but  we  were  not 
free  to  say  so  because  of  matters  of 
privilege 

Mr  President,  in  tiiat  statement  the 
Secretary  of  State  said,  when  pressed  by 
the  press — and  it  was  one  of  his  latest 
public  hearings  before  the  press — to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
our  being  \n  A.sia.  that  one  of  them  was 
the  containment  of  China 

Let  the  American  oeople  be  told  that 
we  cannot  contain  Chna  with  .\merican 
military  might  without  eventually  °oing 
to  war  with  China  .•Xnd  that  means  the 
beginning  of  World  War  III,  out  of  which 
no  victors  will  emerge 

.Mr.  President,  as  we  move  further  into 


this  critical  stage,  let  us  pray  to  our  God 
tonight  that  judgment  and  reason  will 
be  restored  to  our  minds  and  that  we 
will  seek  a  multilateral  settlement  of  this 
dispute  and  that  the  United  States  will 
.stop  Insi.stlng  u;:on  bilateral  negotiations 
or  a  surrender  to  .settle  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, for  the  war  will  never  be  .settled 
in  that  manner 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  or  West  Vireinia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  COMPENSATION 
FOR  INVESTIGATING  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE EMPLOYEES 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  I  submit  a  resolution 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution 'A-ill  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
•S.  Res  260'  providing  for  compensation 
for  Investi^'ating  Subcommittee  em- 
ployees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion I S  Res.  260 1  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  .ind  directed  to  p.'iy. 
irom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  the 
compensation  of  employees  of  Senate  Com- 
mittees which  would  have  been  payable  ^n 
February  20  If  Senate  Resolutions  preser.tlv 
on  the  Senate  Calend.ir  had  been  agreed  "o 
by  that  date,  such  puvmenta  to  be  charge*! 
to  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  if  and  when 
agreed  to  by  the  Sen.iie  If  .my  sucii  resolu- 
tion falls  to  be  agreed  to.  payments  made 
to  employees  under  this  resolution  shall  \ye 
charged  to  this  resolution. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President.  I  sugge.st  the  ab.sence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virttinia.  Mr 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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THE  NEED  TO  STI^ENGTHEN  THE 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President.  I  am  happv 
to  be  associated  tvith  the  d'stinttuished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciar>'  Com- 
mittee, who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security,  in  co.sponsoring  the  bill  he  in- 
troduced Monday,  directed  to  the  urgent 


task  of  bolstering  our  internal  security 
law. 

At  a  dinner  just  1  month  ago  today  in 
New  York,  John  J.  Abt,  the  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Communist  Party,  boasted  of 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  have  been 
able  to  "knock  out"  eight  entire  sections 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  Mr. 
Abts  boasts  were  amply  justified. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Internal  Security 
Act  now  on  the  books  has  been  seriously 
vitiated  by  a  whole  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions;  and  these  decisions 
have  also  served  to  vitiate  State  security 
laws  which  were  intended  to  operate  in 
support  of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

As  early  as  1956  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Slochower  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York,  held  that  a  New  York 
law  which  permitted  the  summary  dis- 
charge of  any  employee  who  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  before  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  United  States 
was  in  violation  of  due  process.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision,  no  public  em- 
ployee may  now  be  discharged  because 
of  having  invoked  the  fifth  amendment 
in  reply  to  a  question  tliat  has  to  do  with 
fraud,  or  embezzlement,  or  Communist 
associations,  or  espionage,  or  indeed, 
anything  else. 

This  situation,  of  course,  is  patently 
ridiculous.  It  IS  tantamount  to  prevent- 
ing a  bank  president  from  dismissing  a 
teller  who  refused  to  say  whether  he  was 
stealing  bank  funds. 

In  1937,  in  Yates  against  the  United 
States — the  second  Yates  case — the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  conviction 
of  14  known  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  under  the  Smith  Act.  The  Smith 
Act.  among  other  things,  prohibited  the 
advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force  of  violence.  The  Court 
concluded,  however,  that  the  law  could 
not  prohibit  advocacy  in  the  abstract, 
but  that  its  prohibition  could  only  be 
directed  to  advocacy  which  results  in 
unlawful  action. 

In  layman's  language,  this  is  tanta- 
moimt  to  saying  that  the  mere  advocacy 
of  the  forceful  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  considered  a  crime  imless 
It  leads  either  to  the  overthrow,  or  at- 
tempted overthrow,  or  the  overthrow  in 
part,  of  this  Government. 

In  1961.  in  the  case  of  Noto  against 
the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  conviction  of  another  known 
Communist  who  had  been  indicted  under 
the  Smith  Act  as  a  member  of  a  group 
advocating  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  decision  spoke  of  the  lack  of 
substantial  evidence  of  illegal  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
of  the  need  to  demonstrate  not  only  that 
the  party  engaged  in  such  activity,  but 
that  the  person  indicted  was  himself  In- 
volved in  this  activity.  Mere  member- 
ship in  the  party,  it  ruled,  was  not  enough 
to  warrant  conviction. 

There  have,  In  fact,  been  an  entire 
series  of  cases  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  mere  membership 
in  the  party  cannot,  by  Itself  be  con- 
sidered proof  of  participation  in  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  In  the  case  of 
Nowak  against  the  United  States  in  1957, 
the  ruling  was  carried  to  the  point  of 
the  absurd  because  the  petitioner  in  this 
case  had  been  educational  director  of  the 


Commimist  Party  of  Illinois  for  many 
years. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
these  decisions  not  merely  in  the  face  of 
Its  own  recognition  that  the  Communist 
Party  Is  a  conspiracy  and  not  a  party  like 
other  parties,  but  in  the  face  of  the  very 
substantial  body  of  law  which  holds  that 
mere  membership  in  a  conspiracy  makes 
one  liable  for  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  conspiracy. 

The  Communists  scored  one  of  their 
most  astounding  legal  victories,  however, 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  so-called 
Robel  case,  which  was  decided  last  De- 
cember, held  imconstitutional  an  act  of 
Congress  designed  to  bar  Communists 
from  employment  in  our  defense  facili- 
ties. 

There  have  been  at  least  a  half  dozen 
other  decisions  handed  down  which  have 
served  to  emasculate  other  sections  of 
the  Internal  Seciu-ity  Act  and  of  the 
Smith  Act  in  various  ways. 

If  our  Government  is  to  remain  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  we  must  all,  whether 
we  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  them,  ac- 
cept the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  Having  said  this 
much,  however,  I  also  feel  constrained 
to  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  many  people 
who  has  foimd  it  difflcult  to  understand 
the  reasoning  beliind  some  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternal security,  especially  their  reason- 
ing in  the  so-called  Robel  case. 

In  the  face  of  repeated  findings  by 
congressional  committees,  by  the  FBI 
and  by  the  Department  of  Justice  that 
the  Communist  Party  is  a  foreign-domi- 
nated conspiratorisd  organization  com- 
mitted to  the  subversion  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  persists  in 
arguing  that  the  mere  fact  of  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party  does  not 
necessarily  involve  knowing  participa- 
tion in  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

There  is  today,  however,  no  such  thing 
as  innocent  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  There  is  a  mountain  of  evi- 
dence that  every  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  works  under  rigid  disci- 
pline in  support  of  the  party's  objec- 
tives. Party  members  in  defense  plants 
can  be  used  by  the  Communists  for  pur- 
poses of  espionage  or  sabotage,  to  orga- 
nize work  stoppages  directed  against  the 
national  security,  and  to  subvert  respon- 
sible trade  union  leadership. 

In  submitting  this  new  internal  secu- 
rity legislation,  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
sponsors  that  it  meets  the  objections 
raised  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  plugs  the  gaping  holes 
left  In  our  security  structure  by  the 
series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  previous  re- 
marks. 

In  sponsoring  this  legislation,  we  do 
not  seek  to  challenge  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  to  override  them. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  deal  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  with  some  of  the  more  ■vital 
problems  that  confront  us  in  the  realm 
of  internal  security.  We  have  therefore 
sought  to  frame  our  legislation  in  a 
maimer  that  avoids  the  objections  the 
Supreme  Court  has  raised  to  prior  legis- 
lation In  this  field. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  few  spe- 
cific features  of  the  proposed  act. 


Title  V  of  the  proposed  law  provides 
immunity  for  congressional  witnesses 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  their  testi- 
mony on  matters  that  are  of  interest  to 
congressional  committees.  The  privilege 
of  the  fifth  amendment  is  intended  only 
as  a  protection  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. Once  a  witness  is  legally  assured  of 
immunity  he  cannot  then  claim  the  right 
to  refuse  to  testify,  on  the  grounds  that 
his  testimony,  if  he  gave  it,  would  tend 
to  be  self-incriminating. 

Title  V  therefore  provides  that  when  a 
person  has  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  any  testimony  re- 
quired of  him,  he  may  nevertheless  be 
ordered  to  give  such  testimony  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  sup- 
ported by  a  written  statement  from  the 
Attorney  General  stating  that  he  ap- 
proves the  order :  and  it  f uither  provides 
that  a  person  who  has  Invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  and  who  has  testified  pursu- 
ant to  such  an  order  shall  be  immune 
from  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  in  conse- 
quence of  this  testimony — unless,  of 
course,  he  perjures  himself  or  commits 
contempt. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
title  VII.  section  703,  which  I  think  goes 
very  far  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  to  assure  a  forum  of  ap- 
peal to  all  those  who  may  in  future  feel 
that  they  have  been  unjustly  denied  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  defense  industiT 
because  of  luievaluated  information  in 
their  files. 

Under  this  section,  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  will  entertain 
petitions  from  persons  who  claims  that 
they  have  been  thus  disadvantaged.  The 
clause  requires  the  Board  to  disclose  to 
the  petitioner,  so  far  as  possible  conso- 
nant with  security,  the  nature  of  any  ad- 
verse evidence  against  him.  and  it  per- 
mits the  petitioner  to  testify  or  permit 
the  testimony  of  others  in  his  behalf. 

Section  612  of  the  proposed  law  is 
specifically  designed  to  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  protection  for  those  employees 
whose  personal  habits  or  weaknesses 
make  them  security  risks,  but  about 
whose  loyalty  there  is  no  question.  This 
section  makes  it  possible  to  transfer 
such  an  employee  to  a  nonsensitive  posi- 
tion in  the  same  agency  or  in  some  other 
Government  agency,  provided  the  head 
of  the  agency  is  satisfied  that  the  trans- 
fer is  consistent  with  national  security. 

The  section  also  provides,  that  where 
an  individual  has  been  separated  from 
Ills  position  for  reasons  of  security,  and 
w-liere  the  question  of  loyalty  is  not  at 
issue,  "the  agency  from  which  he  is  to  be 
removed  shall  avoid  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  the  public  release  of  in- 
formation which  would  tend  to  subject 
the  individual  to  disgrace  or  stigma." 

These  provisions,  in  my  opinion,  bend 
over  backwards  to  protect  the  individual. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  they  will 
help  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce  a 
stronger  and  more  rational  security  pro- 
gram by  reducing  the  penalties  and  stig- 
matization  that  previously  used  to  be 
associated  with  being  declared  a  "secu- 
rity risk." 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  there 
are  certain  situations  in  which  it  is  con- 
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trary  to  the  national  interest  or  to  the 
national  security  to  permit  the  unre- 
stricted travel  of  American  citLiens  to 
certain  parts  of  the  world  The  method.s 
used  to  reeulate  travel  heretofore  are 
clearly  inetTective  Under  the  prop<i>ed 
lavv-.  the  Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  would  be  i^iven 
statutory  authority  to  prohibit  travel  to 
any  country.  :n  the  absence  of  special 
permission,  if  it  ls  detennmed  that  iuch 
su.sperLSion  i.s  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest or  the  national  security 

However,  section  903  also  contains 
aa  important  safCKuard  atiainst  any  arbi- 
tra.y  or  unrea.sonable  limitation  Specif- 
ically. It  provides  that  no  regulation 
restricting  travel  shall  ^o  into  effect 
■  until  the  Secretary  has  caused  to  be 
compiled  and  published  the  findiims  of 
fact  which  provide  the  basis  tor  his  de- 
termination." 

The  provisions  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  well  as  the  many  other  provisions  of 
this  remarkably  cornprel'.enoive  letiula- 
tiou,  cotrjjine  to  make  it  a  measure  ol 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  national 
security 

It  IS  my  eirnest  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  L;ive  this  measure  the  careful 
attention  it  merits  and  that  Congress  will 
enact  it  before  the  close  of  the  current 
session. 

Finally.  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  par- 
ticularly to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  for  his  leadership  m  offering 
this  measure  I  beheve  he  has  done  a  re- 
markable job.  and  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
are  m  a  death  stru^^silc.  I  do  not  have 
many  supporters.  That  does  not  bother 
me  much.  I  have  been  m  that  plight  be- 
fore. Until  our  people  reco«mze  that  we 
are  In  a  death  struggle,  we  will  not  do 
any  better  than  we  are  doing  now  Some 
day  there  will  have  to  be  an  a.vakenmg 
I  believe  that  one  way  is  by  Congress  se- 
riously considering  and  passmg  this 
measure    I  hope  ;t  does  so 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vir-inia.  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  In  the  chair  i .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imaminous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW.  FEBRUARY  22.  TO 
MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    26 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, which  business  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  reading  of  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Monday  next. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wt\st  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  until  noon  on  Monday  next, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-TCER.  Without 
objection,  it  ;s  so  ordered. 


I 
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THE    LAND    AND   WATI-:R 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  today, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTairs  continued  to  hold  hearings  on 
legislation  designed  to  augment  the  land 
and  water  conser\ation  :und.  I  am  an 
author  of  one  bill  on  tl'.e  .subject.  S  531 
I  have  Joined  with  the  dislingui.shed 
chairman  of  our  cormnittee.  the  Sena- 
tor from  W.ishini;ton  Mr  Jackson  ,  in 
coauthorlng  another.  S.   1401. 

Each  bill  se»'ks  t^:»  allocate  to  the  fund 
revenues  accruing  from  petroleum  leases 
on  the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  I  regret 
that  some — not  verv'  many — oppose  our 
proposed  legislation,  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  lias  .served  a 
useful  and  a  noble  purjxi.se.  It  needs  more 
revenues;  and  when  it  has  them,  as  I 
am  sure  it  shall,  it  will  facilitate  the 
acquisition  and  development  by  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  by 
State  and  local  governments  across  the 
Nation  of  additional  recreational  areas 
and  parks  for  th.e  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple 

This  morning  I  made  a  statement  to 
the  committee.  The  statement  included 
the  very  excellent  presentation  on  be- 
half of  the  Governor  of  my  State,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  made  by  the 
Honorable  William  Perm  Mott.  the  Cali- 
fornia director  of  parks  and  recreation, 
unequivocally  urging  enactment  of  the 
Jackson-Kuchel  bill. 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  has  also  communicated  Its 
views  on  tins  legislation  to  the  Interior 
Committee.  This  conservation  organiza- 
tion, led  by  such  distinguished  men  as 
Ira  N.  Gabnelson.  Charles  Callison. 
Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr  .  and  Dewey  .An- 
derson, shares  ray  view  that  to  link  S. 
1401  and  a  reopening  of  the  dispute 
settled  m  1953  by  enactment  of  the  tide- 
lands  legislation  would  endanger  our 
efforts  to  put  Americas  conservation 
program  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Mott.  a  statistical  table  Indicating  the 
.scope  of  activity  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program  in  California, 
and  the  text  of  a  telegram  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


STATTMrNT  BY  SENATOB  KUCHFL 

With   m  lurre  using  .-.w.^reness  nf  the  blight 
of  Sprawling  cities  and  the  recreational  needs 
>f  America  over  Ihe  coming  deciidee.  Congress 
in  Jie  ;a6t  few  yeara  liae  .luUiortzed  doaeris  ,■!  5 

new  recreation  .o'eac.  i>arltB,  lUid  seashores 
The  same  acceleration  of  conservation 
activity  hiiB  taken  place  at  the  state  and  local 
level 

To  finance  these  programs.  Cungres.-i.  In 
1964,  created  the  Land  and  Water  G^inserv.i- 
uon  Fund  It  is  comprised  of  entrance  .iiid 
user  fees  .tt  Federal  recreallun  ,ireAS.  the 
unclaimed  Federal  tax  i>n  pleiusiire  lx>at  fuel. 
.ind  proceeds  fruni  the  s;ile  of  surplus  Feder.il 
.'ea!  property  The  fund  Ls  distributed  40  per 
cent  to  Feder.tJ  projects  oid  60  ;>er  cent  to 
st-tte  and  local  governmeiiLs  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis. 

Unfortunately  the  stnirces  of  revenue 
available  to  the  fund  ha\e  been  inadequ.ite  to 
meet  the  needs  of  .lUthorlz-ed  projects.  Only 
about  $100  million  per  yeiar  Is  ral-^-ed  from 
those  sources.  ,ind  a  ten  year  need  of  S2  7 
billion  Ls  seen. 

Go\'frnor  Reagan'.s  Director  of  I'arks  .iiid 
Recreation.  Willi  im  Penn  Mott.  testified  in 
-uppart  of  S  1401  before  this  committee  say- 
ing that  California  .ilone  needs  six  times  the 
amount  oi  money  that  has  been  available  to 
It  irom  the  fund 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  which  Mr.  Mott 
so  eloquently  spoke.  Senator  Jackson  and  I. 
and  fifteen  of  I'ur  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
have  sponsored  ieglslatUm  to  make  Federal 
revenues  from  leases  on  tlie  outer  continental 
shelf  available  to  augment  the  Land  and 
Water  Conser\  ,itlon  Fund. 

This  legislation  has  tlie  support  of  all  re- 
sponsible conservation  organizations  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  commitment  to  conservation  made 
m  the  authorization  of  dozens  of  new  na- 
tional p;irks  and  recreation  areas  over  the 
last  few  years.  Without  this  legislation  there 
may  be  no  money  to  pay  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  or  to  complete  the  job  which  we 
have  started  at  Point  Reyes. 

Nor  will  there  be  adequate  money  to  meet 
the  spirallng  needs  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
California  for  recreational  areas.  To  show 
tiie  broad  Impact  which  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  has  had  on  California 
during  the  first  three  years  of  its  life. 

.Any  discussion  of  the  use  of  Federal  off- 
shore leasing  re\enue6  eventually  turns  to  a 
perennial  proposal  to  give  the  coastal  states  a 
preferential  right,  not  afforded  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  to  a  portion  of  these 
revenues.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  proposal  was 
stated  In  the  Minority  Views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  |Mr.  Long)  to  this  Com- 
mittees Report  ')n  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Landa  Act.  iS.  Rep.  411.  83d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  p.  65).  Most  recently  this  proposal  has 
taken  the  form  of  3.  1826  which  Is  pending 
before  this  Committee. 

Although  this  stale  idea  may  be  new  to 
some,  the  problem  of  the  coastal  states' 
rights  in  the  adjoining  outer  continental 
shelf  hrst  became  critically  Important  to 
California  over  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was 
State  Controller  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  California,  332  US.  19  (1947),  at  page  38, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  question  of  who  owned  the  bed  of  the 
sea  only  became  of  great  potential  impor- 
tance at  the  beginning  of  tlils  century  when  >,,^ 
oil  wa.i  discovered  there.  As  a  consequence  ^v 
of  this  discovery,  California  passed  an  Act  in 
li»21  .iuthorizing  the  granting  of  permits  to 
Califcrnia  residents  to  prospect  for  oil  and 
gas  on  blocks  of  land  off  its  coast  under  the 
ocean.  Cai  Stats  1921.  c.  303.  This  ttate  sUit- 
ute.  and  others  which  followed  It.  together 
with  the  leasing  practices  under  them,  have 
precipitated  this  extremely  imp)ortant  con- 
troversy, and  pointedly  raised  this  state-fed- 
eral conflict  for  the  first  time.  Now  that  the 
question  is  here,  we  decide  for  the  reasons 


we  have  stated  that  California  is  not  the 
ou-nrr  of  the  three-mile  marginal  belt  along 
its  coast,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  f-tate  tias  paramount  rights 
in  and  power  over  that  belt,  an  incident  to 
tphich  IS  full  dominion  over  the  resources  of 
the  soil  under  that  water  area,  including 
oil"  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  the  ensuing  years  a  great  debate  raged 
over  the  co.istal  states'  rights  to  offshore 
leasing  revenues.  Finally,  In  1953,  during  my 
first  year  m  the  Senate  and  on  this  Com- 
mittee, we  considered  and  passed  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  i  PL  83-31.  67  Stat.  29 
(1953)1  That  act  was  a  great  victory  for 
California  and  other  coastal  states.  The 
coastal  slates  were  granted  title  to  the  nat- 
ural resources  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  tlielr  .^tate  boundaries.  This  act  gave 
my  .'tale  oAiiership  of  .ill  subsurface  miner- 
als from  the  beaches  seaward  to  the  three 
mile  limtl.  In  ihe  c;ise  of  California,  we  ob- 
tained ii  \iilii.ib:e  privilege  which  has  brought 
$318,557,484  uuo  the  State  Treasury  over  the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  Into  the  record: 

"Sec  3  Rights  of  the  States — (a)  It  Is 
hereby  determined  and  declared  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  th.nt  il)  title  to  and  owner- 
ship of  the  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  tlie  boundaries  of  ihe  respective 
States,  and  the  natiir.U  resources  v.-lthin  such 
lands  and  waters,  and  i2i  the  right  and 
power  to  manage,  .idmlnister,  lease,  develop. 
and  use  the  taid  lands  and  natural  resources 
all  in  accordance  with  applicable  State  law 
be.  and  they  .ire  hereby,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions hereof,  reco^nired,  confirmed,  estab- 
lished, and  vested  in  and  assigned  to  the  re- 
spective States  or  the  persons  who  were  on 
June  5.  1950.  entitled  thereto  under  the  law 
of  the  respective  States  m  which  the  land  is 
located,  and  the  respective  grantees,  lessees, 
or  successors  in  interest  thereof. 

Sec  4.  .Seaward  Boi'kdaries. — The  .seaward 
boundary  of  each  original  coastal  State  is 
hereby  approved  and  confirmed  as  a  line 
three  geographical  miles  distant  from  its 
coast  line  or.  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  the  international  boundary.  Any  State 
admitted  subsequent  lo  the  formation  of  the 
Union  which  has  not  already  done  so  may 
extend  its  seaward  boundaries  to  a  line  three 
geographical  miles  distant  from  its  coast 
line,  or  to  the  international  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Great  Lakes  or  any 
other  body  of  water  traversed  by  such  bound- 
aries." 

Later  In  1953  this  Committee,  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  iPL  83-212,  67  Stat.  462  (1953)), 
which  provided  the  method  for  federal  leas- 
ing of  the  federal  portion  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  seaward  of  state  ixjundaries. 
No  part  of  the  outer  continental  shelf  which 
Is  under  federal  control  by  the  terms  of  these 
two  acts  is  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  any  state.  The  federal  leasing  revenues 
are  derived  from  a  part  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  which  legally  Is  no  more  a  part 
of  the  .state  of  Louisiana  or  California,  than 
it  is  a  part  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 

Tills  Committee  Inserted  an  amendment  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  as  a 
caveat  to  the  states,  providing  that  the  di- 
vision of  revenues  established  by  these  two 
bills  is  a  final  settlement  of  the  interests  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  Let  me  read  that  lan- 
guage : 

"SiEC.  4.  Laws  Applicable  to  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. —  (a)(3)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  for  adoption  of  State  law  as  the 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  never  be  in- 
terpreted ae  a  basis  for  claiming  any  Interest 
In  or  Jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  any  State  for 
any  purp>ose  over  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  the  property 
and  natural  resources  thereof  or  the  revenues 
therefrom." 


I  might  observe  that  two  of  the  strongest 
suppwrters  of  that  language  in  Executive 
Session  in  1053  still  serve  on  this  Committee : 
our  Chairman,  Senator  Jackson,  and  our 
former  Chairman,  Senator  Anderson. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  proposal 
emlxxlled  in  S.  1826.  namely  to  give  coastal 
(States  37 ','2  per  cent  of  federal  leasing 
revenues,  is  merely  an  application  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  That  argument  was  made  in  1953 
and  rejected.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  :ip- 
pUes  to  Federal  lands  within  the  Ixiiindarles 
of  states.  The  Submerged  Lands  Act  estab- 
lished that  the  Federal  outer  continental 
shelf  lands  are  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  the  individual 
coastal  states. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  our  colleague.  Senator 
Price  Daniel  of  Texas,  was  the  leading 
proponent  of  improving  the  decisive  victory 
won  by  the  coastal  states  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Submerged  Lands  Art  by  slicing  up 
federal  offshore  oil  leasing  revenues  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coastal  states  He  failed  There 
was  so  little  support  for  such  a  proposal 
that  Senator  Daniel  didn't  even  offer  a  formal 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  Implement  ills  plan 

The  proposal  has  no  more  supfxjrt  today 
than  it  did  fifteen  years  ago.  One  might  as 
well  propose  that  coastal  states  get  37'..  per 
cent  of  all  Federal  Income  tax  revenues  for 
all  the  good  it  will  do. 

I  believe  that  reopening  the  decades  old 
dispute  which  was  compromised  and  settled 
fifteen  years  ago  would  jeopardize  the  luture 
of  conservation  in  America.  Slrenunus  sup- 
port for  any  revenue-splitting  scheme  he- 
tween  the  Federal  government  and  tlie  coast- 
al states  would  be  specious  in  view  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  defeat  in  this  Committee,  in 
t>oth  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  assured 
veto  of  the  President.  A  crusade  for  tliis 
long  discredited  idea  could,  however,  kill  S. 
1401,  and  with  it  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  other  conservation  legislation  j>endlng 
before  Congress. 

I  refuse  to  participate  In  the  dismember- 
ment of  America's  conservation  program,  and 
accordingly  I  will  oppose  any  foredoomed 
effort  to  disrupt  the  time-honored  com- 
promise of  state  and  Federal  interests  which 
waa  reached  in  this  Committee,  and  in  the 
Congress,  fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  my  views  are  shared  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  represents  another  great  coastal 
state,  Washington. 

Statement  of  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector OF  Parks  and  Recreation.  State  of 
California 

Mr.  Mott.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  before  your  committee 
two  bills  pertaining  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  Senate  bill 
1401,  introduced  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, and  Senate  bill  S.  531.  introduced  by 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchei. 

I  wish  to  speak  In  support  of  the  concept 
which  these  two  bills  present,  namely  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  July 
1.  1967,  marked  the  third  year  in  which  ap- 
plications have  been  accepted  in  California 
for  consideration  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  During  this 
period  in  which  $11  million  was  available  as 
California's  share  of  this  fund,  we  received 
applications  far  In  excess  of  $70  million  worth 
of  projects.  In  other  words,  the  demand  for 
funds  exceeded  the  money  available  by  more 
than  600  percent. 

This  demand  for  funds  for  land  acquisition 
and  capital  improvement  to  meet  the  recrea- 
tion demands  in  California  is  directly  related 
to  the  rapid  growth  being  experienced  by  the 
State.  The  California  State  Department  of 
Finance  estimated  that  the  population  of 
California  as  of  January  1,  1968,  was  19,774,- 
000,  an  increase  of  more  than  2  percent  over 
the  January  1,  1967,  figure  of  19.380.000.  Cali- 


fornia's population  lias  increased  more  than 
4  percent  during  the  period  of  Its  participa- 
tion In  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  program:  liowever,  during  this 
same  i)erlod  our  annual  apportionment  has 
actually  decreased.  Ba.sed  upon  an  average  in- 
crease in  population  of  2  percent  a  year,  it  Is 
estimated  that  California's  population  will 
Inrrefse  more  th.an  20  percent  in  tlie  next 
10  years 

We  find  that  even  at  the  present  time,  our 
I>opulatlon  Is  continuing  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  1,000  people  per  month. 
With  this  growth  rate,  which  is  one  of  the 
fastest  in  the  Nation,  we  are  confident  that 
the  demand  for  land  and  water  conservation 
funds  will  continue  to  outstrip  the  supply 
of  these  funds  .Statistics  gathered  in  Cali- 
fornia Indicate  that  the  local  cities,  counties, 
and  special  districts  are  capable  of  matching 
funds  from  the  land  ;'.nd  water  conservation 
fund  to  at  least  four  times  the  amount  now 
being  received  by  California  from  the  fund, 
which  is  approximately  $3'^  million. 

C.dlfornla  Is  proud  of  Its  record  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds.  Of  the  $11  million 
received,  we  have  distributed  this  money  to 
,'>7  .-eparaie  i)roJects:  .:-6  400,000  >.t  59  percent. 
lias  Ijeen  oblk'ated  to  25  iicqulsltlon  projects. 
4  of  them  State  and  21  local:  54  500.000.  -T  40 
[lertcnt.  lias  Ijeen  Icr  31  development  projects. 
7  State  projects  and  24  local:  and  :■  1(0  000,  or 
1  percent,  has  been  obligated  for  one  plan- 
ning project.  It  .should  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  distribution  of  acquisition  proj- 
ects over  development  prr.'jects  Is  consistent 
with  that  suggested  by  the  Btireau  of  Out- 
door Recreation. 

Of  the  57  funded  projects.  43  are  local 
projects  sponsored  by  :i3  separate  local  jur- 
isdictions; 15  counties.  15  cities  and  3  recre- 
atlcjn  and  park  districts  represent  the  local 
jurisdictions.  These  are  distributed  quite 
evenly  throughout  the  entire  State.  Twelve 
State  projects  have  been  funded  Six  of  these 
projects  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  six  of  them 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  Board. 

Of  the  $11  million  received  in  California, 
$3,200,000  has  been  requested  or  paid  out  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  June  30, 
1968.  and  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  an 
additional  $2  million  will  be  either  requested 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  disbursed  to 
participants  California  has  received,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $11  million,  approval  for  $3,- 
500,000  from  the  Secretary's  special  con- 
tingency fund;  $2  million  of  this  h.as  been 
received  and  disbursed  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Pepperwood  Grove  project  in  the  Hum- 
bolt  Redwoods  Stat«  Park.  The  additional 
$1,500,000  will  be  received  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  will  complete  the 
contingency  fund  project. 

The  Department  held  durlne  the  month  of 
January  1968.  four  public  hearings  to  dis- 
cuss the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  to  State  agencies 
and  local  jurisdictions.  Although  land  ac- 
quisition remains  critical,  particularly  for 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  the  rural  areas 
of  the  State  feel  that  there  must  be  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  development  in  order  for 
them  to  continue  with  land  acquisition. 
There  appears  to  be  considerable  feeling  in 
the  rural  and  suburban  areas  that  allowing 
open  space  to  remain  undeveloped  may  pro- 
hibit further  acquisition  or  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  hold  open  space  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

The  department  of  parks  and  recreation 
for  the  State  of  California  now  owns,  op- 
erates, and  maintains  In  excess  of  800,000 
acres  of  land  comprised  of  200  units  which 
make  up  the  State  park  system.  Although 
there  are  critical  needs  for  land  acquisition, 
such  as  the  beaches,  rounding  out  existing 
State  parks,  ard  eliminating  inholdings  with- 
in State  parks,  and  the  acquisition  of  State 
parks  which  will  serve  the  major  metropoll- 
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trary  to  the  national  interest  or  to  the 
national  security  to  permit  the  unre- 
stricted travel  of  American  citizens  to 
certain  parts  of  the  world  The  methods 
used  to  reculate  travel  heretofore  are 
clearly  inefTective  Under  the  proposed 
law,  Che  Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  the 
approva!  of  the  President,  would  be  given 
statutory  authority  to  prohibit  travel  to 
any  country,  in  the  absence  of  special 
permission,  if  it  is  detennined  that  such 
suspension  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest or  the  national  security. 

However,  section  903  also  contains 
an  important  safeguard  against  any  arbi- 
trary or  uniea.>o:iabIe  limitation  Specif- 
ically, it  provides  that  no  regulation 
restrictintj  travel  shall  go  into  effect 
•  until  the  Secretary  has  caused  to  be 
complied  and  published  the  findini;s  of 
fact  which  provide  the  basis  for  his  de- 
termination." 

The  provisions  to  which  I  have  referred 
as  well  as  the  many  other  pro\'isions  of 
thi.-<  ri'maikably  coiaprehensive  legisla- 
tion, co-T-bine  to  mttke  it  a  measure  of 
the  greatest  Importance  to  the  national 
security. 

It  is  my  enrnest  hope  that  my  col- 
leai;ues  will  uive  this  measure  the  careful 
attention  it  merits  and  that  Cons;ress  will 
enact  it  before  the  close  of  the  current 
sessiun 

Finally,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  par- 
ticularly to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Connmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  for  his  leadership  in  otTerint? 
this  measure.  I  believe  he  has  done  a  re- 
markable job.  and  I  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
are  m  a  death  stru^vle.  I  do  not  have 
mai'.y  supporters.  That  does  not  bother 
me  much.  I  have  been  in  that  plight  be- 
fore. Until  Dur  people  recognize  that  we 
are  in  a  death  struggle,  we  will  not  do 
any  better  than  we  are  doing  now  Some 
day  there  \v.!l  have  to  be  an  a.vakenln^: 
I  believe  that  one  way  is  by  Congress  se- 
riously considering  and  passing  this 
measure.  I  hope  it  does  so 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bur- 
DicK  in  the  chair  > .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW.  FEBRUARY  22,  TO 
MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    26 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, which  business  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  reading  of  Georye  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  the  Senate  stand  in 
swljournment  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Monday  next. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  until  noon  on  Monday  next, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    LAND   AND   WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  today, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  continued  to  hold  hearings  on 
legislation  designed  to  augment  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  I  am  an 
author  of  one  bill  on  the  subject,  S  531. 
I  have  Joined  with  the  di-stinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wiishin«ton  i  Mr  Jackson  I.  in 
coauthoring  another,  S.   1401. 

Each  bill  spf'ks  t^i  allocate  to  the  fund 
revenues  accruing  from  p*'troleum  leases 
on  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  I  regret 
that  some— not  ver\'  many — optx^se  our 
proposed  legislation,  for  the  land  and 
water  conser\ation  fund  has  served  a 
useful  and  a  noble  purpose  It  needs  more 
revenues,  and  when  it  has  them,  as  I 
am  sure  it  shall,  it  will  facilitate  the 
acquisition  and  development  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  by 
State  and  local  governments  across  the 
Nation  of  additional  recreational  areas 
and  par'Ks  fur  th.e  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple 

This  morning  I  made  a  statement  to 
the  committee.  The  statement  included 
the  very  excellent  presentation  on  be- 
half of  the  Governor  of  my  State,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  made  by  the 
Honorable  William  Perm  Mott.  the  Cali- 
fornia director  of  parks  and  recreation, 
unequivocally  urging  enactment  of  the 
Jackson-Kuchel  bill. 

The  Citizen's  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  has  also  communicated  Its 
views  on  this  legislation  to  the  Interior 
Committee.  This  conservation  organiza- 
tion, led  by  such  distinguished  men  as 
Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  Charles  Callison. 
Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr  ,  and  Dewpy  .An- 
derson, shares  my  view  that  to  link  S. 
1401  and  a  reopening  of  the  dispute 
settled  in  1953  by  enactment  of  the  tide- 
lands  legislation  would  endanger  our 
efforts  to  put  Americas  conservation 
pn.)gram  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Mott.  a  statistical  table  indicating  the 
.scope  of  activity  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program  in  California, 
and  the  text  of  a  telegram  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Citizen's  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


STATFMrNT  BY  SEN .\ TOR  KtJCHfX 

With  in  Incre'jslng  awareness  ot  the  blight 
of  spriiwllng  cities  and  the  recreational  needs 
>t  America  over  the  coming  decades.  Congress 
m  '..he  hist  few  years  has  authorized  dozens  of 
new  recreation  .ireas.  parks,  and  seastiores 
The  same  .ic-celerutlon  ol  conservaUon 
.icUvlty  has  taken  place  at  the  state  and  local 
level 

To  finance  these  programs,  Congress,  in 
1964.  created  the  l^and  and  Water  C-nnserva- 
uon  Fund  It  is  comprised  of  entrance  and 
user  fees  at  Federal  recreation  areas,  the 
unclaimed  Federal  tax  on  pleasure  \x>nt  fuel, 
and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surpIiLs  Federal 
real  property.  The  fund  Is  di.strlbuted  40  per 
cent  to  Peder;U  projects  ind  60  i>er  cent  to 
suvte  and  local  governinent-s  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis. 

Unfortunately,  the  snurces  of  revenue 
available  to  the  fund  have  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  authorized  projects.  Only 
about  $100  million  per  year  Is  ral.sed  from 
those  sources,  .md  a  ten  year  need  of  $2  7 
billion  Is  .seen. 

Governor  Reagan's  Director  ^>f  Parks  .md 
Recreation.  Williim  Penn  Mott.  testified  in 
support  vif  S  14(11  before  this  committee  say- 
ing that  California  .ilone  nee<ls  six  times  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  available  to 
It  :rom  the  lund 

Recognizing  the  needs  of  which  Mr.  Mott 
so  eloquently  spoke,  Senator  Jackson  and  I. 
and  flfteen  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  make  Federal 
revenues  from  leases  on  the  outer  continental 
sl'.elf  .ivailable  to  augment  the  Land  and 
Water  Conserv  .it;on  Fund. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  all  re- 
sponsible conservation  organizations  In  the 
United  Stales.  It  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  comntltment  to  conservation  made 
in  tlte  authorization  of  dozens  of  new  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  over  the 
last  few  years.  Without  this  legislation  there 
may  be  no  money  to  pay  for  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  or  to  complete  the  Job  which  we 
have  started  at  Point  Reyes. 

Nor  will  there  be  adequate  money  to  meet 
the  spirallng  needs  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
California  for  recreational  areas.  To  show 
the  broad  impact  which  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  has  had  on  California 
during  the  first  three  years  of  Its  life. 

Any  discussion  of  the  use  of  Federal  off- 
shore leasing  revenues  eventually  turns  to  a 
perennial  prop>osal  to  give  the  coastal  states  a 
preferential  right,  not  afforded  the  other 
slates  of  the  Union,  to  a  portion  of  these 
revenues.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  proposal  was 
stated  In  the  Minority  Views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long]  to  this  Com- 
mittee's Refxjrt  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  (S  Rep.  411,  83d  Cong..  1st 
Sess..  p.  65).  Most  recently  this  proposal  has 
taken  the  form  of  3.  1826  which  Is  pending 
before  this  Committee. 

.Although  this  stfile  idea  may  be  new  to 
some,  the  problem  of  the  coastal  states' 
rights  In  the  adjoining  outer  continental 
shelf  lirst  became  critically  Important  to 
California  over  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was 
State  Controller  In  the  case  of  United  States 
V  Califomta.  332  U.S.  19  (1947),  at  page  38. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  question  of  who  owned  the  bed  of  the 
sea  only  became  of  great  potential  Impor- 
tance al  the  beginning  of  this  century  when 
oil  wao  discovered  there.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  discovery.  California  passed  an  Act  in 
1921  authorizing  the  granting  of  permits  to 
California  residents  to  prospect  for  oil  and 
gao  on  blocks  of  land  off  Its  coast  under  the 
ocean.  Cal  Stats  1921.  c.  303.  This  fctate  .stat- 
ute, and  others  which  followed  It,  together 
with  the  leasing  practices  under  them,  have 
precipitated  this  extremely  important  con- 
troversy, and  pointedly  raised  this  stale-fed- 
eral conflict  for  the  first  time.  Now  that  the 
question  Is  here,  we  decide  for  the  reasons 
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we  have  stjited  that  California  is  not  the 
otintT  of  the  tliTec-mile  marginal  belt  along 
tts  coast,  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  state  has  paramount  rights 
in  and  pou-er  over  that  belt,  an  incident  to 
which  IS  full  dominion  over  the  resources  of 
the  soil  under  that  water  area,  including 
oil"  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  the  ensuing  years  a  great  debate  raged 
over  the  coastal  states'  rights  to  offshore 
leasing  revenues.  Finally,  In  1953,  during  my 
first  year  in  the  Senate  and  on  this  Com- 
mittee, we  considered  and  passed  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (PL.  83-31,  67  Stat.  29 
(1953)1.  That  act  was  a  great  victory  for 
California  and  other  coastal  states.  The 
coastal  states  were  granted  title  to  the  nat- 
ural resources  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  their  .--tate  boundaries.  This  act  gave 
my  .state  (jAiiership  of  all  subsurface  miner- 
als from  the  beaches  seaward  to  the  three 
mile  limit.  In  the  case  of  California,  we  ob- 
tained a  valuable  privilege  which  has  brought 
$318,557  484  into  the  State  Treasury  over  the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  Into  the  record: 

"Sec  3  Ri(;hts  of  the  States. —  la)  It  is 
hereby  determined  and  declared  to  be  in  the 
public  intercut  that  il)  title  to  and  owner- 
ship of  the  l.tiKls  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  respective 
States,  .ind  the  natur.il  resources  within  such 
lands  and  w. iters,  and  i2i  the  right  and 
power  to  inanage.  admlnl.iter,  lease,  develop, 
;uid  use  the  .said  lands  and  natural  resources 
all  in  accordance  with  .ipplicable  Stale  law 
be,  and  they  .ire  hereby,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions hereof,  recoijni.red.  confirmed,  estab- 
lished, and  ve.'^tcd  In  and  assigned  to  the  re- 
spective States  or  the  jiersons  who  were  on 
June  5.  11150.  entitled  thereto  under  the  law 
of  the  rc.<:pective  States  in  which  the  land  Is 
located,  and  the  respective  grantees,  lessees, 
or  successors  :n  interest  thereof 

Sec  4.  Seaward  Bou.n-daries. — The  seaward 
boundary  of  each  original  coastal  State  is 
hereby  approved  and  confirmed  as  a  line 
three  geographical  miles  distant  from  its 
coast  line  or.  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  the  international  boundary.  Any  State 
admitted  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Union  which  has  not  already  done  so  may 
extend  its  seaward  boundaries  to  a  line  three 
geographical  miles  distant  from  its  coast 
line,  or  to  the  international  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Great  Lakes  or  any 
other  body  of  water  traversed  by  such  bound- 
aries ' 

Later  in  1953  this  Committee,  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  iPL  83-212.  67  Stat.  462  (1953)). 
which  provided  the  method  for  federal  leas- 
ing of  the  federal  portion  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  seaward  of  state  Ixiundarles. 
No  part  of  the  outer  continental  shelf  which 
Is  under  federal  control  by  the  terms  of  these 
two  iicts  is  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  any  state.  The  federal  leasing  revenues 
are  derived  from  a  part  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  which  legally  is  no  more  a  part 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana  or  California,  than 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  state  of  Iowa. 

This  Committee  inserted  an  amendment  to 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  as  a 
caveat  to  the  states,  providing  that  the  di- 
vision of  revenues  established  by  these  two 
bills  Is  a  final  settlement  of  the  Interests  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  Let  me  read  that  lan- 
guage : 

"Sec.  4.  Laws  Applicable  to  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. — (a)(3)  The  provisions  of 
this  section  for  adoption  of  State  law  as  the 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  never  be  In- 
terpreted ae  a  basis  for  claiming  any  interest 
In  or  jurisdiction  on  behalf  of  any  State  for 
any  purpose  over  the  seabed  and  subeoll  of 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  the  property 
and  natural  resources  thereof  or  the  revenues 
therefrom." 


I  might  observe  that  two  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  that  language  in  Executive 
Session  In  1953  still  serve  on  this  Committee: 
our  Chairman.  Senator  Jackson,  and  our 
former  Chairman,  Senator  Ander.son. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  proposal 
embodied  In  S.  1826,  namely  to  give  coastal 
states  37',2  per  cent  of  federal  leasing 
revenues,  is  merely  an  application  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  That  argument  was  made  in  1953 
and  rejected.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  ap- 
plies to  Federal  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  states.  The  Submerged  Lands  Act  estab- 
lished that  the  Federal  outer  continental 
shelf  lands  are  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion within  the  boundaries  of  the  individual 
coastal  states. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  our  colleague.  Senator 
Price  Daniel  of  Texas,  was  the  leading 
proponent  of  Improving  the  decisive  victory 
won  by  the  coastal  states  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  by  sli'^ins  v:p 
federal  offshore  oil  leasing  revenues  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coastal  states  He  failed  There 
was  so  little  support  for  such  a  proposal 
that  Senator  Daniel  didn't  even  offer  a  formal 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  Implement  his  plan 

The  proposal  has  no  more  tsupport  today 
than  It  did  flfteen  years  ago.  One  mltjht  as 
well  propose  that  coastal  states  eet  37' _.  i>er 
cent  of  all  Federal  Income  lax  revenues  for 
all  the  good  It  will  do. 

I  believe  that  reopening  the  decades  old 
dispute  which  was  compromised  ard  settled 
fifteen  years  ago  would  jeopardize  the  lo.ture 
of  conservation  In  America.  Strenuous  sup- 
port for  any  revenue-splitting  scheme  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  tire  coast- 
al states  would  be  specious  in  view  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  defeat  in  this  Committee.  In 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the  assured 
veto  of  the  President.  A  crusade  for  this 
long  discredited  idea  could,  however,  kill  S. 
1401,  and  with  it  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  other  conservation  legislation  pending 
before  Congress. 

I  refuse  to  participate  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  America's  conservation  program,  and 
accordingly  I  will  oppose  any  foredoomed 
effort  to  disrupt  the  time-honored  com- 
promise of  state  and  Federal  Interests  which 
was  reached  In  this  Committee,  and  in  the 
Congress,  flfteen  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  my  views  are  shared  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  repreeenta  another  great  coastal 
state,  Washington. 

Statement  of  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr..  Di- 
rector OF  Parks  and  Recreation,  State  of 
California 

Mr.  Mott.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  before  your  committee 
two  bills  pertaining  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  .^ct  program.  Senate  bill 
1401,  Introduced  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, and  Senate  bill  S.  531,  introduced  by 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of  the  concept 
which  these  two  bills  present,  namely  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  July 
1,  1967,  marked  the  third  year  in  which  ap- 
plications have  been  accepted  in  California 
for  consideration  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  program.  During  this 
period  in  which  $11  million  was  available  as 
California's  share  of  this  fund,  we  received 
applications  far  In  excess  of  $70  million  worth 
of  projects.  In  other  words,  the  demand  for 
funds  exceeded  the  money  available  by  more 
than  600  percent. 

This  demand  for  funds  for  land  acquisition 
and  capital  improvement  to  meet  the  recrea- 
tion demands  In  California  is  directly  related 
to  the  rapid  growth  being  experienced  by  the 
State.  The  California  State  Department  of 
Finance  estimated  that  the  population  of 
California  as  of  January  1.  1968.  was  19.774.- 
000.  an  Increase  of  more  than  2  percent  over 
the  January  1,  1967,  figure  of  19,380.000.  Cali- 


fornia's population  has  Increased  more  than 
4  percent  during  the  period  of  its  participa- 
tion in  the  Land  and  Wat«r  Conservation 
Fund  Act  program:  however,  during  this 
same  period  our  annual  apportionment  has 
actually  decreased  Ba/=ed  upon  an  average  in- 
crease in  population  of  2  percent  a  year,  it  Is 
estimated  that  California's  population  will 
increrise  more  than  20  percent  in  the  next 
10  years 

We  find  that  e-ven  at  the  present  time,  our 
popiilatlon  is  rontlnuine  to  Increase  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  1.000  people  per  month. 
With  this  prowth  rate,  which  is  one  of  the 
laslest  in  the  Nation,  we  are  confident  that 
the  demand  for  land  and  water  conservation 
lunds  will  continue  to  outstrip  the  supply 
of  these  funds  Statistics  gathered  In  Cali- 
fornia Indicate  that  the  local  cities,  counties, 
and  special  districts  are  capable  of  matching 
funds  from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  to  at  least  four  times  the  amount  now 
being  received  by  California  from  the  fund. 
which  is  approximately  $3'j  million. 

C.ilifornia  is  proud  of  its  record  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  Of  the  $11  million 
received  we  have  distributed  thl.s  money  to 
.^7  .-eparaie  projects:  .>r)  400  000,  ..r  59  percent, 
lia.s  been  obligated  to  25  acquisition  [)rojects, 
4  of  them  State  and  21  local:  54  500,000,  ■.t  40 
[jerf  .>nt.  lias  been  ior  ;n  <ievelopment  projects, 
7  State  projects  and  24  local:  and  ■:  1(0  000.  or 
1  percent,  has  been  obligated  for  one  plan- 
nliip  project.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  distribution  of  acquisition  proj- 
ects over  development  prfijects  is  consistent 
with  that  stigijested  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation 

Of  the  57  funded  projects,  43  are  local 
projects  sponsored  by  33  separate  local  jur- 
isdictions; 15  counties.  15  cities  and  3  recre- 
ation and  park  districts  represent  the  local 
jurisdictions  These  are  distributed  quite 
evenly  throughout  the  entire  State.  Twelve 
State  projects  have  been  funded  Six  of  these 
projects  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  six  of  them 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  Board. 

Of  the  $11  million  received  in  California, 
$3,200,000  has  been  requested  or  paid  out  by 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1968.  and  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  vear,  an 
additional  $2  million  will  be  either  requested 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  disbursed  to 
participants  California  has  received,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $11  million,  approval  for  $3,- 
500.000  from  the  Secretary's  special  con- 
tingency fund;  $2  million  of  this  has  been 
received  and  disbursed  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Pepperwood  Grove  project  in  the  Hum- 
bolt  Redwoods  Stat«  Park  The  additional 
$1,500,000  will  be  received  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This  will  complete  the 
contingency  fund  project. 

The  Department  held  dtirlne  the  month  of 
January  1968,  four  public  hearings  to  dis- 
cuss the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  to  State  agencies 
and  local  jurisdictions.  Although  land  ac- 
quisition remains  critical,  particularly  for 
the  larger  metropolitan  areas,  the  rural  areas 
of  the  State  feel  that  there  must  be  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  development  in  order  for 
them  to  continue  with  land  acquisition. 
There  appears  to  be  considerable  feeling  in 
the  rural  and  suburban  areas  that  allowing 
open  space  to  remain  undeveloped  may  pro- 
hibit further  acquisition  or  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  hold  open  space  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

The  department  of  parks  and  recreation 
for  the  State  of  California  now  owns,  op- 
erates, and  maintains  In  excess  of  800,000 
acres  of  land  comprised  of  200  units  which 
make  up  the  State  park  system.  Although 
there  are  critical  needs  for  land  acquisition, 
such  as  the  beaches,  rounding  out  existing 
State  parks,  and  eliminating  Inhoidlngs  with- 
in State  parks,  and  the  acquisition  of  State 
parks  which  will  serve  the  major  metropoU- 
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tan   areas,   the   greater  emphasis   should   b« 
placed  on  developing  existing  State  parks 

Mr      Chairman,     the     above     Information 
should  provide  your  committee  with  ampl* 


evidence  that  add'.'.lonal  funds  are  d<»sper- 
ately  needed  during  '.he  next  ieveral  years 
to  meet  in  Ciilifirnla  the  demand  for  fiinds 
frum  the  land  and  water  ixinservatlon  fund 


.ind  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend  your   approving  either  Senate  bill 
1401  or  3.  631 
Thank  you 


Sponsor 


NsaresI  city  or  town 


Projscl  purpoM 


County  o(  Ounge .,„,....  Anaheim 

Do  >.>^...^  -      do 

City  ot  SjntJ  B*ft«tl Santa  Barbjrs, 


City  ol  San  Oiego 
City  at  Mountain  View 

Do  .     . 
Kings  County     . 
County  ol  M»fce'l.  . 

Do 
City  0'  Lo^i  Angeles 


Mountain  Vie 


Dmsion  of  Beaches  and  Parki Morro  Bay Ajjist  the  Stale  <n  jcquiiing  4.441  acies  ocean  trontage  and  uplands  lor  a  new  Slate  park  (Montana  de  Ore  State  Park). 

pepaitmeni  ol  Parks  and  RecfeatiOB,.,....^.  Statewide ..............  Maintain,  suengthen.  and  update  Caliloimj's  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan. 

. Acquire  18  acres  to  serve  as  nucleus  ot  a  new  300- acre  regional  park 

,. Develop  roads,  water  system,  comlorl  station   and  other  lacilities  at  Sycamore  Flat  Regional  Park. 

... Develop  parking  and  picnic  lacihties.  comlort  stations,  and  other  Ijcilities  at  Shoreline  Park 

. Uevelup  iiiiikinf  lot   r^slrooms.  juess  lOad   iand^apmg  at  Mission  Beach  Aquatic  Park 

Acquiif  ipiii;(iialel»  t4j  acres  oMideland  lor  development  o(  regional  park 

...do Develop  land  ami  water  area  al  ihorelme  Park   including  sailing  lalkc  with  tacilities. 

Hylin ....._..—.  Acquire  W  acres  lor  devekjpment  ol  lalon- Kingston  Regional  P.ifk.  including  picnic.  parking,  and  sanitary  lacilities. 

Me>ce<t  ..  .................  Acouife  119  acies  lor  eipansion  ol  Lake  Yosemile  Park 

In  ........... .    .     OSKOlop  L.ike  r<;,eini!e  Pjil    mcluiling  access  injds  yirkm^  .iiei   picnic  and  sanitary  facilities. 

Los  Angeles..,......^ DOKtlop  uanipiri|j   a-cnic  and  bnaling  ricihties  jt  Hirboi  Regional  Park 

City  of  Berkeley Berkeley     .  ..„.,.,.......  Dt»olop  public  access,  roadway,  boat  ramp,  parking,  and  other  lacilitioj  al  Marine  Park. 

Cit»  ol  Long  Soacll.... ...............  Long  Beach Install  irrigation  system  to  permit  lurther  devetopment  of  tl  Dorado  Park 

Citv  of  San  lose San  Jose   .............  Oevetop  picnic  uriils.  lestioom.  water,  marking,  trails  and  other  lacilities  it  Kelley  Park. 

City  ol  Santa  Clara ..  Santa  Clara. Develop  camping,  picnic,  and  play  areas  and  other  laci lilies  al  Cemral  Park 

East  Bay  Region.il  Park  District.............  Fremont  ...........  Acijuire  671  acres  of  land  on  San  Francisco  Bi»  lor  development  as  a  park 

City  ol  San  Clemente San  Clements ..„.  Acquire  2  7  xres  privately  owned  parcels  ol  land  along  oeach  *ithin  the  city  limits. 

City  ot  Santa  BarOara Santa  Barbari.... Acquire  14  acres  ol  Beach-iine  property  along  Pacific  Ocean  n  be  developed  into  a  community  park. 

City  ot  San  Diego         ............  San  Oiego. .  ...............  Acquire  iT  J5  acre  ul  land  at  the  southern  tip  oi  Mission  Beich« 

San  Mateo  Ciunty Belmont      Develop  .' leeder  trails  lor  access  to  State  and  county  tuil  system  including  clearing  grading,  lencing.  tr  ail  signs. 

LOS  Angeles  Soard  ol  Recreation  and  Park     ..  Los  Angeles. ..__..........  Acquire  "J  acres  lor  an  addition  lo  Chatswoiin  Regional  Park 

Resources  Agency     Eureka...    Acquire  I  SOU  icres  ol  redwood  toresi  area  is  in  iddilion  to  Humpoldt  Redwoods  State  Park. 

City  ol  San  ifiemenle San  Clements Develop  public  leslroom  on  beach  property  in  San  Clemente 

County  ol  Tulare  ................  Porterville  Develop  Baillett  Park.  includin|  a  well  and  related  water  system,  restrooms,  road  system,  play  equipment.  3  arbors. 

Wildlife  Consei»»tton  Bosrd .. San  Pedro  Construct  public  Wishing  pier  m  ^Jan  Pedio  urban  aiea 

City  yl  U>s  A.ig»l*i-      . ....  Sunland  San  Fernando Develop  Hansen  Dam  Recreation  Area,  including  picnic  units    walking  trails   access  roads,  parking  lot,  landscaping. 

Resources  Agency      .   San  Diego Develop  (.)cean  Beach  Paik   including  access  load   parking,  irrigation  system,  landscaping. 

Ventura  County Sania  Rosa .....  Acquire  iO  acres  ol  land  tor  development  ol  a  regional  park 

J KMifento  ................  Acquire  l.ibi  acies  ol  land  aniS  water  lor  iieyeiopinent  ol  Delta  Meadows  State  Park. 

■•Iq  lesto      .  Acquire  818  ^  acres  o!  land  n  add  to  c«islinij  Modesto  Reservoir  Park 

Toiiance Acquire?  41  icr?s  ol  heich  iioi;«rty  .it  South  Torrance  Beach 

San  lose  Salinas Acquire  1??  icr»s  lor  Royal  Oaks  Park 

Sacramenin Develop  Sailor  Bar  Park    including  access  mads    parkinij   iiding  and  niking  trails   boat  launching  area,  lakes 

San  Fnncisco ..........  Develop  John  McLaren  Regional  Park,  intluuinn  day  camp  liails   .uchery  lange.  lennij  courts  lake  shoreline 

San  Luis  Obispo Develop  Lopei  Reservoir   including  cam./ iiljs.  trailer  ".ites   picinic  sites  swimming,  boating  water-skiing  facilities 

Lake  Tjhoe  Develop  jugar  Pine  Po  nt  State  Park   I'lcludinj  cimpground  units   PiCnic  areas,  access  roads,  entrance  lacilities 

.an  Bernardino    . .  Develnii  Ulen  Helen  Regional  Piik   in<ludin(  cimp  and  picnic  uids   leslroonis.  activity  pavitlion  and  center,  boat  dock 


*e.uu'M'.  Agency 

C-iui't,  jr  Stanislaus 

Los  Angeles  County  

County  ot  Monterey 

Fair  Oaks  Reciealion  and  ftrk  Ohtrict 
City  and  County  ol  San  Francisco 
County  ol  San  Luis  Obispo 
Resources  Agency 
San  Bernardino  County 


Resources  Agency... iieOdiiig  .  •>ick  L.ikr    .iclujing  acces>  iiads.  uoat  launching  tamp,  parking  area  •anitary  lacilities,  signs. 

Orange  County Orange  County ■  .    inore  flit  Regional  Park,  including  camp  and  picmt  units  lestiooms.  playlicid,  lagoon,  road,  parking. 

City  il  Pleasa  >t  Hill PleasantHill Ac;l'-        'cre- -.1  i.n  d  to  tevelCD  Paso  "lojalPnk 

Wildlile  Consaryation  Board Alturaj Develop  angling  access  area  at  West  Valley  Reservoir 

Santa  Barbara  County  . Santa  Barbara..............  Develop  Caipinleria  Valley  Psik   including  road.  Aater  and  electric  lines,  reslroom. 

Tahama  Count/  . Tahama Develop  Mill  Creek  Recreation  Area,  including  road,  picnic  units,  boat  ramp,  landscaping,  restrooms.  lighting. 

Wildlile  Conservation  Board........... Modesto. Develop  Fo»  Grove  angling  access  including  boat  ramp,  restrooms,  parking  area,  signs,  well  and  water  supply  system. 

City  of  Sacramento Sacramento  County.... Acquire  43  acres  ut  land  on  Sacramento  River  lor  boating,  camping,  i.shing. 

City  ol  Eureka Humboldt  County Acquired  J  acres  of  land  as  addition  to  Cooper  Gulch  Recreation  Area. 

Los  Angeles  County . ..  Pomona Acquire  77  acres  ol  land  contiguous  lo  Puddingstone  State  Park 

Depaitnienl  ol  Parks  and  Recreation .  Kern  County     Develop  Slate  park,  including  road,  camping,  picnic,  and  play  areas 

Cil(  ol  San  Diego  ...  San  Oiego  County Devekip  swimimiig  imoI.  picmc  tnd  play  aieas.  roads,  parking,  and  landscaping. 

Department  ol  Parks  and  Recreation Saciamenio  County Acquire  23S  acres  nn  the  \mericjn  River  ^ 

Resources  Agency.  El  Dorado  County .......  Acquire  I  37i  acres  at  Sugar  Pine  Point  in  lak»  Tahoe  lor  outdoor  recreation. 

Detiartmenl  ol  Parks  and  Recreatiofl City  ol  Tulare Acquire  i)8  acres  tor  new  oaik, 

Oo,...„.... , Tulaie  County Acquire  74  acres  an  Kings  Rivei  for  picnicking  and  water  sports  tacilities. 

Osl." ......... Butte  County ........  Devetop  Thermaiito  Foiebay  Slate  Park   including  toads,  parking  and  picnic  area. 

Oo_'" ............ Orange  County Develop  Sycamcie  Hal  Regwnal  Pjik  lor  outdoor  recreafWn  purposes. 

OsIIII"! .............  Ventura  County...   Acquire  W  2  acres  ol  uinard  small  cratt  harbor 

Ds!i"Iir" - County  ot  San  Bernardino. .      Acquire  763  acies  Lemper-Campbell  Ranch  on  the  Moiave  River 


Washington,  D  C 

February  20.  19S8 
Senator  Thomas  H  KfCHEL, 
Old  Senate  O'fice  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

.\R  ameudmeut  to  3.  1401  would  remove 
the  new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  land  and 
water  coaservaUon  fund  provided  In  3  1401 
The  iiiuendment  would  substitute  for  the  loss 
of  these  new  revenue  sources  authorizations 
to  be  .ippropriated  a:  i  level  of  SJOO  m.lIllon 
from  the  t;eneral  fund  We  oppose  this 
fimendment  The  fund  was  established  orlg- 
ln;il!v  because  of  the  failure  m  obtaining 
necessary  appropriations  from  the  general 
fund  and  the  advanced  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  the  land  and  water  onservatlon 
fund  from  the  general  fund  have  not  been 
appropriated  .\  so-called  compronil.se  amend- 
ment would  allocate  37'^  perient  ..f  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  revenues  to 
the  States  which  are  contiguous  t<>  the 
water  areas  where  leases  are  established  The 
remaining  62'j  percent,  of  '.he  Ou'.er  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lease  revenues  would  be 
credited  to  'he  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  We  oppose  this  compromise  amend- 
ment sinoe  It  Would  unnecessarily  ally  land 
and  water  conservation  :und  revenues  with 
a  special  privilege  to  a  few  States  and  If  ac- 
cepted make  passage  of  3  1401  highly  ques- 
tionable 

Spknceb  M   S-vtrrH,  Jr  . 
i'ciTcfarv,  Citizeru  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


A  PROFESSION.\L  LOOK  .\T  USL\ 

Mr  BYRD  ot  West  Virsinia  Mr  Prr.s- 
ident.  on  belialf  of  the  ver>'  able  and  dis- 
tingiushed  Senator  from  Florida  Mr. 
SmathersI.  who  IS  necessarily  absent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  bod.v  of  the  Record  a  .speech  de- 
hvered  by  .Mr  Kenneth  Youel  at  the  1968 
Florida  Public  Relations  Conference  held 
at  Florida  State  University  on  February- 
1.  1968.  entitled  .\  Profe-s.sional  Look 
at  USI.'\.'  together  with  introuuctor>'  re- 
marks that  Senator  Smathek.s  had  pie- 
pared  for  delivery  in  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFi-^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ST.ArE.MtNT    BY    'r'ENATuR    :SM\!l!f.K-- 

Mr  -SMAriiEks  Mr  President,  the  1968 
Florida  Public  Re.atlons  Conference,  which 
w<is  held  on  'he  r.-impus  uf  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity at  Tallanaisee  on  February  1.  featured 
addresses  by  public  relations  leaders  of  my 
own  state  as  well  as  nationally  known  prac- 
titioners of  this  Important  professKm  One 
of  the  most  significant  speeches,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  who  attended  the  Conference, 
was  an  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  tJnlted 
Slates  Information  .\gt'ncy  by  Kenneth 
Youel  a  past  president  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  .\merlca  Mr  Youel.  now  a 
Washington  consultant,  as  a  volunteer  con- 
sultant serving  without  pay  has  for  the  past 


-ix  years  provided  the  official  liaison  between 
'he  Public  Relations  .Society  .aid  the  USIA. 
He  and  his  talented  .irtlst  wife,  known  pro- 
:e?siona!;y  as  J.in  DiMarco.  malnUiln  .i  year- 
."■ound  residence  m  Palm  Beach,  and  are 
widely  known  in  Florida 

Beciuse  of  the  'ontlnulng  Interest  of  all 
members  of  the  -Senate  In  the  program  of 
the  United  States  Informatiun  .-^^ency.  I 
shall  ,isk  tm.inlmoiis  ■oii.se.'ii  txj  ha\e  printed 
HI  the  body  of  the  Record  the  address  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  Youel.  entitled  ".\  Professional 
I.o'^k  at  USIA." 

The  address  by  Kenneth  Youel,  en- 
titled "A  Proiessional  Look  at  USIA,"  is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

.\  Professional  Look  at  USIA 
(By  Kenneth  Youel,'  1968  Florida  Public  Re- 
lations Coniercnce.  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity, Tallahas-see,  Fla  .  February  1,  1968  i 
L.idles  .md  Gentlemen:   As  I  think  of  the 
United  .States  Information  .•\gency  I  am  re- 
.Tiu.ded    of    the   fable   of    the   blind   men   of 


•Kennetn  Youel  is  a  partner  !n  Youel, 
Phillips  .S:  .Associates.  Washington.  DC  con- 
sulting firm  He  has  served  for  .six  years  as 
ofBclal  liaison  between  the  Public  Relations 
.Society  of  .\merlca  and  the  United  States 
Information  .Agency,  and  as  consultant  to 
the  Agency  He  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 


I 
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India  and  the  elephant  One  felt  the  ele- 
phant's side  and  said:  "All,  the  elephant  Is 
like  a  wall";  another  touched  the  animal's 
leg  and  said:  "The  elephant  is  like  a  tree." 
Another  touched  the  trunk  and  said  he 
thought  the  elephant  was  like  a  snake. 

DltTerent  people  see  the  USIA  in  different 
ways.  Editors  think  of  it  as  a  news  distribu- 
tion organization  and  some  of  them  wonder 
why  newspapers  overseas  c.in't  use  the  AP 
or  the  UPI  Radio  men  t.hlnk  of  It  as  the 
Voice  of  America.  Some  advertising  men 
wonder  why  American  hard  sell  methods  are 
not  used  more  liberally.  Those  who  believe 
the  mass  mind  can  be  m.inlpulated — and 
there  are  some  who  do — express  their  im- 
patience with  USIA's  slower  techniques. 

And  since  the  Agency'.s  efforts  are  di- 
rected overseas  many  people  in  the  United 
States  hardly  know  what  the  USIA  is  and 
think  of  :t — if  they  think  of  it  at  all — as  Just 
another  government  alphabetical  agency. 

These  ml.sunderstandlngs  and  this  apathy 
are  unfortunate.  It  may  not  be  urgently 
necessary  for  the  USIA  to  be  understood  by 
all  of  our  200  minion  Americans,  but  It  Is 
highly  desirable  for  It  to  be  not  only  under- 
stCM)d.  but  supported,  by  professionals  In 
communications  including  public  relations 
people,  editors,  commentators,  educators, 
hl.-torl.in.s  .vnd  other  leaders  of  thought — 
leaders  whose  opinions  are  valued  by  gov- 
ernment officials  who  have  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  approving  USIA  programs  and 
budgets 

My  impressions  are  based  on  Fome  six  years 
as  the  Public  Relations  .Society  of  America's 
official  liaison  officer  and  as  a  volunteer  con- 
sult.int  to  the  Agency.  During  that  time  I 
have  been  l.uniliar  with  many  of  its  prob- 
lems. In  this  capacity  and  as  a  public  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Department's  Foreign  Service 
Inspection  Corps,  I  have  visited  many  of  the 
posts  in  Kurope  and  Latin  America,  and  have 
also  spent  .'^ome  time  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

The  role  of  the  Agency,  briefly  stated,  Is  to 
support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  explaining  it  to  people  In  other 
countries;  to  build  overseas  understanding 
of  United  States  institutions  and  culture: 
and  to  advise  the  U.S.  government  on  public 
opinion  abroad  and  its  Implications. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  quick  review  of 
what  the  USIA  is  and  what  It  does.  It 
operates  in  104  countries.  The  number  was 
a  little  larger  before  some  posts  were  closed 
during  the  Isr.aell-.Arab  war  last  June.  The 
posts  are  known  overseas  as  USIS.  In  the 
capital  cities,  the  director  of  the  post  Is 
known  as  the  Country  Pubhc  Affairs  Officer. 
In  addition  to  directing  Informational  activi- 
ties, he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Embassy's 
"country  team"  and  as  a  public  affairs  ad- 
viser to  the  Ambassador  or  Chief  of  Mission. 

USI.A  employes  more  than  10,000  people. 
Aboiit  3000  are  .Americans  and  over  7000  are 
employes  hired  locally  In  foreign  countries. 
Nearly  9000  work  overseas.  Tlie  Agency's  1967 
fiscal  year  budget  was  $162  million.  Its  prin- 
cipal .activities  are  its  press,  magazine  and 
periodical  service;  radio,  including  the  Voice 
of  America,  books,  research,  motion  pictures 
and  television,  exhibits  and  overseas  han- 
dling of  the  cultural  affairs-cultural  ex- 
change programs. 

The  press  service  transmits  about  12,000 
words  daily  by  radioteletype  for  placement  in 
foreign  newspapers  and  magazines.  This  con- 
sists of  texts  of  major  speeches  and  state- 
ments of  general  Interest  by  US  leaders  pltis 
items  of  regional  Importance. 

A  number  of  magazines  are  printed  In 
many  languages  for  world-wide  distribution. 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  is  America  Illus- 
trated, printed  in  Russian  for  distribution  in 
the  USSR  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
between  the  two  governments.  About  60,000 
copies  are  sent  to  the  Soviet  each  month  and 
the  same  number  of  copies  of  Soviet  Life, 
published  by  the  Russians  in  Englisb,  are 
sent  to  this  country.  America  Illustrated  sells 


like  hot  cakes.  On  my  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union  I  have  asked  for  it  at  newsstands  many 
times,  always  unsuccessfully.  Copies  are 
passed  from  person  to  person  luitll  they  are 
worn  out.  Yet  frequently  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment returns  substantial  numbers  of  Amer- 
ica Illustrated  saying  they  were  unsold.  It  is 
quite  evident  they  permit  the  sale  of  only 
the  same  number  as  the  quantity  of  copies 
of  Soviet  Life  sold  in  the  United  States 

The  Agency  prints  a  similar  type  magazine 
for  distribution  in  Poland. 

With  the  wide  sale  of  transistor  receivers, 
radio  has  become  tremendously  effective  In 
communicating  across  the  national  borders. 
The  VOA,  a  part  of  the  USIA,  has  92  trans- 
mitters here  and  abroad.  It  broadcasts  more 
than  800  hours  a  week  in  38  languages  and 
has  an  estimated  worldwide  audience  of  42 
million  people.  USIS  posts  also  place  some 
15,000  hours  of  taped  and  recorded  program- 
ming on  3000  local  standard  broadcast  sta- 
tions around  the  world. 

Other  countries  also  attach  frreat  Impor- 
tance to  radio.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  program  hours  of  Internationa!  short 
wave  broadcast  the  VOA  is  exceeded  by  the 
USSR — Radio  Moscow — with  1684  hours 
weekly  and  by  Communist  China  with  about 
1300  hours.  Having  read  translations  of  some 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  material,  how- 
ever, I  would  say  that  the  VOA  approach  is 
vastly  more  effective. 

The  Agency  produces  more  than  1000  mo- 
tion pictures  and  television  pro^:r.'ims  yearly. 
The  film  audience  is  estimated  at  moie  than 
700  million  people  each  year,  and  more  than 
2000  TV  stations  in  80  countries  use  USIA 
programs. 

USIA  maintains  227  information  centers 
and  reading  rooms.  As  you  m.iy  recall,  a 
number  of  USIA  libraries  liave  been  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  rioting  nioljs.  Libraries 
are  usually  highly  visible  and  normally  are 
not  provided  with  military  guards.  Tl'.e  li- 
brary at  Cairo  was  destroyed  In  1965  Later 
their  government  made  lull  restitution  and 
a  substantial  book  contribution.  In  tlie 
emergency  last  year,  the  Cairo  library  escaped 
but  the  Alexandria  library  was  destroyed. 
Rioters  are  not  very  discriminating.  As  an 
example,  some  months  ago  a  mob  demon- 
strating against  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  sterling  vented  its  anger  by 
destroying  the  USIA  library  at  Kuala  Lum- 
pur in  Malaysia, 

The  Agency  plays  a  role  in  improving  cul- 
tural relations  with  other  countries,  both 
through  its  own  programs  and  through  its 
responsibility  for  administering  abroad  the 
educational  and  cultural  programs  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Time  will  not  permit  a 
full  description  of  these  activities  but  they 
are  tremendously  important.  They  include 
exchange  programs,  cultural  presentations, 
trade  fairs  and  exhibitions.  The  USIA  helps 
to  support  some  130  blnatlonal  centers,  most 
of  which  are  in  Latin  America.  Each  nor- 
mally Includes  library  facilities,  a  reading 
room,  meeting  rooms  and  classrooms.  These 
centers  help  to  nurture  understanding  be- 
tween people  of  the  host  country  and  the 
United  States  through  such  ;ictiv!ties  as 
seminars,  cultural  programs  and  English  les- 
sons. (For  which  the  students  pay  a  fee.)  The 
thousands  who  learn  English  are  thus  en- 
abled to  read  cur  books  and  to  understand 
English-language  broadcasts  thus  breaking 
down  barriers.  Blnatlonal  centers  are  often 
near  universities  and  have  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  communicating  with  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals.  Including  those  of 
radical  inclinations. 

The  USIA  keeps  about  150  small  exhibits 
circulating  at  all  times,  and  many  USIA  posts 
prepare  their  own  exhibits  locally.  Major  ex- 
hibits have  been  especially  effective  in  reach- 
ing audiences  in  the  USSR  and  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  "Hand  Tools,  UJ8.A." 
exhibit,  for  example,  was  visited  by  more 
than  21/2  million  Hungarians,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,  and  Yugoslavs. 


The  Agency  welcomes  activities  on  the  part 
of  Americans  abroad  which  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States 
and  its  institutions.  An  excellent  example 
of  this  la  the  work  of  the  Council  for  Latin 
America.  The  Council,  headed  by  David 
Rockefeller,  has  a  membership  of  250  com- 
panies and  an  active  program,  carefully 
planned  and  ably  executed. 

With  that  review  of  USIA  activities,  let  us 
look  as  professional  communicators  at  some 
of  the  policy  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered, such  as: 

"But  do  we  need  it?" 

"Why  not  let  our  country's  record  speak 
for  itself?" 

"Can't  people  in  other  countries  get  the 
news  from  their  own  newspapers,  radio  and 
television?" 

"If  they  don't  understand  us,  what  dif- 
ference does  It  make?" 

Our  country's  record  does  speak  for  it- 
self— when  we  put  It  In  a  language  that  peo- 
ple understand,  and  bring  it  to  their  atten- 
tion But  for  scores  of  reasons — among  them, 
illiteracy,  scarcity  of  newsprint,  poverty,  gov- 
ernment restrictions — many  of  the  people  of 
the  world  cannot  pet  the  news  from  their 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  In  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events. 

If  they  do  not  understand  us,  It  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world — the  world,  in- 
cidentally, which  we  must  inhabit  with 
them.  We  cannot  close  o\ir  eyes  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  historic  struggle  in  the  world 
today:  between  the  system  typified  by  free 
choice  and  that  represented  by  communism. 

The  more  than  100  developing  nations 
w;-.nt  desperately  to  reach  the  twentieth 
century.  And  humanly,  they  are  attracted 
by  the  .■system  which  seems  to  them  to  offer 
the  shortest  road  to  their  goal.  They  do  not 
always  see  the  detours  ahead  and  are  often 
blind  to  the  tolls  they  will  have  to  pay-  In 
the  coin  of  freedom  and  Individual  dignity — 
if  they  choose  the  communist  road.  The  com- 
munists' pitch  Is  often  appealing.  "Look  at 
us."  they  say.  "See  what  we  have  accom- 
plished, under  our  .system,  in  Just  fifty  years 
Look,  for  example,  at  what  our  socialist  tech- 
nology Is  doing  in  oviter  space.  All  In  Just 
fifty  years.  Capitalism  may  be  all  right  for 
Americans.  But  our  way  is  better  for  us — 
and  for  you." 

If  the  developing  nations  ever  were  to 
make  the  mistake  of  opting  for  the  com- 
munist system,  we — along  with  them — will 
have  to  "pay  for  that  mistake  in  today's 
shrinking.  Interdependent  world.  Before  they 
make  a  choice,  we  must  make  certain  they 
understand  what  we  are  and  what  we  stand 
for.  That  Is  the  challenge  the  USIA  must 
meet  every  day  around  the  world. 

.Another  question  by  a  letter- writer: 

"Why  In  heaven's  name  do  you  have  to 
use  taxpayers'  money  to  tell  foreigners  about 
our  shortcomings?  \Vhy  don't  you  Just  tell 
them  the  good  things?"  People  who  agree 
with  that  questioner  say  that  the  commu- 
nists do  not  broadcast  their  shortcomings  to 
the  world,  but  present  only  what  they 
believe  to  be  their  good  side.  Why.  they  ask. 
don't  we  fight  fire  with  fire? 

,As  professional  communicators.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  test  is 
credibility.  To  the  extent  that  the  audience 
does  not  find  propaganda,  or  advertising 
credible.  It  is  going  to  be  Ineffective.  And 
when  that  same  source  sets  a  pattern  fo- 
non-credibility,  that  source— be  it  the  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Moscow  or  any  manu- 
facturer of  goods — that  source  will  find 
eventually  that  its  messages  are  ineffective 
and  finally  self-defeating.  In  this  connection 
it  mlijht  be  well  to  remember  the  admonition 
of  Abraham  Lincoln:  "You  can  fool  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool   all   of   the   people   all   of  the   time," 

Leonard  H.  Marks  Director  of  the  Agency. 
states  it  in  five  words:  "Truth  is  our  best 
propaganda." 
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The  mtne  answer  goes  to  chuse  who  wonder 
why  we  can't  apply  our  superior  advertising 
methjds  and  sell  .lur  system  of  i^overnment 
and  Wiy  of  life  as  eiTectlvely  'aa  we  sell  cars 
or  soap  ■  We  want  people  in  other  countries 
to  believe  what  we  say  not  Just  once  but  day 
in  .ind  dny  out  year  after  year  Some  peo- 
ple perh.ips  visualize  a  contest  In  which  the 
world  wlU  decide  whether  It  favors  Amer- 
ica or  some  other  system,  much  .is  one  of  our 
elections  This  Is  not  the  way  it  Is.  Interpret- 
ing U  S  policies  and  actions  and  prumoting 
a  better  understanding  of  .American  philoso- 
phy. Ideas  and  ideals  gcjes  on  and  on  The 
battle  fur  world  opinion  is  long  and  frus- 
triiting  There  Ls  no  band  no  half-time,  no 
decisive  ^core  and  no  trophies 

Tnere  are  some  who  search  for  sureshot 
ideas  TO  score  a  bullseye  Tf  only  the  Rus- 
sians could  see  a  Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue'" 
■  If  only  the  Egyptians  could  meet  some  of 
our  ..ne  youngsters  '  Bright  ideas  are  always 
tieeded  Let  us  not  dlspar.tge  them  But  the 
baikbone  of  the  effort  must  be  dav  to  day 
actiMtles  of  a  less  spectacular  nature  Inci- 
dentally, through  the  exchange  programs, 
people  in  other  lands  are  seeing  some  of  our 
rine  youngsters  And  the  results  are  excellent. 
No  appwual  of  the  value  of  the  USIA 
w^ulU  f^e  complete  without  discussing  what 
the  press  might  describe  as  "editorial  policy  " 
This,  as  you  recall,  divides  itaelf  In'o  the  two 
areas  one  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States:  and  the  other  to  build  an 
understanding  of  our  institutions.  As  to  the 
first  irea.  let  me  give  you  one  e.xample.  Last 
June,  at  the  height  of  the  hostilities  in  the 
.Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Radio  Cairo  suddenly 
bl;i,>ited  to  the  world  with  the  charge  that 
.American  .ind  British  aircraft  were  ildlna; 
Israel  .Agency  .ifflcials  did  not  Unow  whether 
this  harge  wa.s  based  on  a  genuine  belief 
that  American  Sixth  Fleet  aircraft  were  in- 
volved because  the  Israeli  air  attacks  came 
m  from  the  west,  or  whether  It  was  slmplv 
fabricated  by  some  .Arab  leaders  as  a  face- 
sa\ing  device  .Agency  offlcMls  used  radio  as 
a  primary  means  to  broadcast  US  official 
denials  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
barrage  of  factj  convinced  those  with  open 
minds 

No  one  will  d»ny  th.it  there  .ire  many  mis- 
understandings ib.jiit  the  United  States  and 
that  this  is  xn  e.xtremely  dangerous  situation. 
F^r  instance,  research  sh(jW3  seven  basic 
negative  stereotypes  shared  by  many  uni- 
versity students  m  Latin  America.  They  are: 
Economic  Imperialism.  Wall  S'reet  domina- 
tion of  the  US,  US  support  of  rightist  dicta- 
torships. US  mistreatment  of  Latin  America, 
US  neglect  of  Latin  .America,  Praudulence  of 
US  demijcracy  and  liberty,  and  Uncultured 
and  materialistic  US  society. 

The  .Agency's  progr.im  to  present  to  the 
world  a  true  picture  of  .America,  to  offset 
these  and  other  misbeliefs,  is  lu  line  with 
the  international  responsJbillUes  our  country 
has  begun  to  assume  In  vhe  ;j£t  half  cen- 
tury, is  evidenced  by  the  Marshall  Plan, 
w'uch  helped  to  put  Europe  back  on  its  feet 
after  World  War  U,  and  more  recently,  the 
.Alliance  ft  r  Progress  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  Latin  .America,  While  there 
were  many  vears  In  American  history  In 
w.aich  isolationist  sentiment  prevailed,  the 
b.u&ic  policy  goes  b.ick  to  the  begmnUigs  of 
our  nation.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist 
Papers  said  "It  seems  to  have  been  rejierved 
to  the  people  of  this  country  by  their  conduct 
and  example  to  show  the  way  to  political 
freedom  '■ 

The  story  the  .Agency  .s  telling  to  the  best 
of  Its  ability  day  after  day  offers  continuing 
testimony  to  that  .American  Ideal  of  freedom 
The  material  benefits  that  have  come  from 
free  enterprise,  the  spiritual  valuee  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  the  Inherent  strength  of  the 
U  „s  poliUcal  .system,  and  all  of  the  things 
that  go  to  make  our  society  an  open  society. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  U  S.  txadltlon*  of  freedom 
of  speech,  which  permit  ugly  news  to  go  out 


with  gix)d  news,  a'-e  themselves  proof  of  con- 
fidence and  maturity 

Not  everyone  has  forgotten  that  our  coun- 
try was  founded  and  has  beon  strengthened 
by  those  who  came  to  .seek  liberty  I  hope 
school  children  are  still  taught  that  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  greets 
shipboard  immigrants  enterliiK  New  York 
harbor,  which  says  in  part: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor- 
Your  huddlPd   ninsses    y?arnlng   to  breathe 
free  ' 

Tliere  are  perhaps  some  who  may  wonder 
w.'iy  a  U  S  government  agency  to  provide  in- 
f ormatioii  for  world  opinion  seems  now  to  be 
suddenly  so  important  Tlie  answer  Is  ap- 
paren*  if  we  consider  the  rapidly  changing 
world  in  which  we  live  and  the  terrible 
d angers  that  have  come  with  these  changes 
Another  world  war  would  bring  disaster  to 
tile  world  ITie  only  long  range  alternative 
IS  interniuional  understatuling  Recognizing 
'.his.  many  countries  .ue  niLslng  their  voices 
to  be  heard.  The  United  States  is  not  alone 
in  explaining  its  positions  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  So  the  question  is  not  "S<.)  we  need 
it?"  but  rather  'How  well  are  we  doing  the 
Job'.'"  and    "How  oaa  we  do  it  better''" 

As  a  public  relations  man.  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  L'SIAs  task  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  difficult  public  relations  Jobs  In  the 
world.  There  are  few  precedents  There  is  no 
Dook  to  follow  Established  priv.itc  media  of 
communications  are  often  inatlequ.ale  and 
usually  unavailable.  People  in  remote  lands 
.ire  not  ts  interested  In  the  United  States 
as  we  sometimes  naively  imagine  In  many 
par^s  of  the  .vorld  there  are  racial  :ind  na- 
tional hatreds  that  go  back  hundreds  of 
years.  Adding  to  this  is  the  communist  effort 
to  discredit  us  by  every  meaivs  fair  and  foul. 
It  has  been  ^aid  that  one  third  of  the  world 
is  being  told  that  the  Unlt«J  Stales  Is  the 
enemy  that  must  be  destroyed.  While  there  Is 
some  evidence  m  Russia  of  what  public 
ilTairs  scholars  refer  to  as  erosion  of  revo- 
lutionary zeal.  ■  the  Soviets  .ire  in  no  discern- 
ible way  slackening  their  propaganda  efforts. 
Much  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  men  in 
the  held  What  will  work  in  one  country  will 
not  work  in  another.  Changing  .situations 
require  new  approaches  As  t.i.io  parses,  there 
are  always  new  generations  .isking  questions, 
lormlng  their  own  opinions  .A  foreign  .service 
.issignment  m  the  USIA  mean  hard  work, 
making  meaningful  contacts  with  people  in 
the  host  country's  government,  in  com- 
munications, in  education  and  in  other  fields 
to   provide   them  with   information 

It  IS  understandable  that  .some  people  are 
impatient  with  USIA's  progress  if  'hey  fall 
to  recognize  the  realities  of  the  situation.  Its 
role  to  support  U  S  foreign  policy,  build 
understanding,  .ind  .idvise  the  government" 
puts  USIA  into  'he  broader  frame  of  ref- 
erence m  which  it  belongs.  It  .-hifts  the  spot- 
light fn>m  communications  .ts  .i  thing  apart 
to  the  bigger  question  of  how  .Amerlc  ms  as  .i 
people  and  .\s  a  government  conduct  them- 
selves to  help  bring  vinderstanding  and  peace 
to  'he  world. 

It  seems  to  me  the  imp>ortTnt  thing  Is  that 
we  as  .Americans  are  beginning  to  get  "man- 
agement experience"  m  this  international 
role.  We  are  not  only  improving  our  tech- 
niques of  communication  but  we  are 
acquiring,  perhaps  gradually,  managerial 
expertise  m  relating  .ictivltles  'o  objectives 
and  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  many 
people  in  a  more  effective  way. 

Those  of  us  outside  the  .Agency  who  are 
professionals  in  cx)tiunun!cations  can  be  of 
.assistance.  We  can  help,  and  the  first  step 
is  to  Inform  ourselves  about  the  .Agency,  and 
to  understand  its  problems  It  needs  strong 
public  support  to  enable  it  to  proceed  with 
.sound  long  range  planning,  and  we  pro- 
fessionals can  help  to  enlist  that  support. 

Furthermore,  its  activities  will  be  doubly 
effective  if.  instead  of  working  alone.  It  ha« 
allies  In  the  private  sector  working  In  their 


own  fields  to  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  United  .States  .Americana  with  inter- 
national internets  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion- and  many  of  them  have-  by  formu- 
lating progr.tnis  of  their  own  as  the  'other 
memt>er  of  the  team'  working  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  the  United  Stjites,  its 
mstltui  ions.  cMltiirt-  and  policies  '" 

.And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Is  my  ap- 
praisal of  the  United  .-states  Information 
Agency 


A  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  874  PROGRAMS 
IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr.  GruenincI  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat.  at  tlie  next  printing 
of  amendment  530  to  H  R.  15399,  pro- 
viding supplemental  appropriations  for 
fi.scal  year  1968.  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRt'ENiNcl  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  connection  therewith,  I  read  the 
following  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.--l:a   I  Mr.  G:^T7EN!Nn]; 
Statement  uy  SE^•.^TOR  Grueninc 

Mr.  GRttENiNc  .Amendment  No.  530  to  H.R. 
15399.  providing  supplemental  .ipproprla- 
tlons  for  rt.scal  year  1968,  was  submitted  by 
•he  :ible  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  |Mr  FtnLBRicHTl,  would  increase 
by  jgi  million  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations 
for  school  maintenance  and  operation  in  fed- 
erally .iffected  areas  and  major  dls.ister  areas, 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  81-874,  as 
.imended. 

.School  districts  in  Alaska  were  scheduled 
•o  receive  approximately  $12.2  million  in 
nscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  but  the 
level  of  present  appropriations  has  reduced 
this  amount  by  $2  4  million.  As  a  result,  many 
school  district*  in  Alaska  will  find  it  im- 
;x>ssible  to  provide  quality  education  for  their 
students. 

.A  supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1968  for  proerams  under  Public  Law  874 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  'will  permit  school 
districts  which  depend  upon  the  program  to 
maintain  the  educational  stand.ards  which 
the  children  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Nation 
deserve. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cierk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT     BANK     ACT     OP 
1945— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bUl  (S.  1155)  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amend- 
ed, to  shorten  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to 
extend   for   5   years   the   period   within 


which  the  bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves,  export 
credit  insurance  and  guarantees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  lead  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
uareemg  \otes  oX  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1155) 
10  amend  the  Export-Impwrt  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bank,  to  extend  for  live  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to 
exercise  its  functloiis.  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to  Issue, 
against  fractional  reserves,  export  credit  In- 
surance .iiid  iiu.irui.tecs.  to  restrict  the  fi- 
nancing by  the  Bank  of  certain  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  ,ind  free  co. iference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  .-Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  .imendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"Section  1.  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  i.s  :imended — 

"I  a  I  By  changing  "Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington',  w"herever  that  name  refers  to 
the  legal  entity  created  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  'Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States'. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (b)  thereof  and  by  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
tihould  supplement  and  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital;  that  loans,  so 
far  as  possible  consistently  with  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  shall  gen- 
erally be  for  specific  purposes,  and,  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment;  and 
that  in  authorizing  such  loans  the  Board 
of  Directors  should  take  into  account  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy.' 

"(c)  Section  2ibi  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  follo"wlng  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"■(2)  The  Bank  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
teiid  cre.iit.  or  participate  in  any  extension 
of  credit 

"  '(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  in  section  62a(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended), 
or  agency  or  national  thereof,  or 

"  '(B)  In  connection  "with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof.  If 
the  product  to  be  purchased  or  leased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  or  national  is, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally 
for  use  in.  or  sale  or  lease  to.  a  Communist 
country  (as  so  defined) 

except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  transaction  which  the  President  de- 
termines would  be  in  the  national  Interest 
if  he  reports  that  determination  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  within 
thirty  days  after  making  the  same. 

"'(3)  The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  in  the 
extension  of  credit  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  Information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation 


"'(A)  which  engages  in  armed  conflict, 
declared  or  otherwise,  with  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States;  or 

"'(B)  which  furni.shes  by  ilirert  ;.oven.- 
mental  action  mot  including  chartering, 
licensing,  or  sales  by  iion-whoUy-owned  bus- 
iness enterprises!  goiids,  supplies,  military 
assistance,  or  adviser  to  a  nation,  described 
in  subparagraph  (.Ai; 

nor  sliall  the  Bank  guarantee,  insure,  ur 
extend  credit,  ur  participiite  m  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  in  connectioti  with  the  |.ur- 
chase  by  any  nation  (or  national  or  agency 
thereof)  of  laiy  product,  teclinlcal  diita,  ci" 
other  information  whi-h  is  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  or  la  a  i.ati'jn  ciercrib^d  m  tub- 
paragraph  (A)  or  (Bi. 

"'(41  The  Ba'ik  shall  n"t  «uaran;e?.  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  j^articipale  in  an 
extension  of  credit  m  connection  v.ith  any 
credit  sale  of  defense  luticl.;-  .ind  cieffiise 
services  to  any  country  designated  '.inder 
section  4916  of  the  liiltriial  Revenue  C'"Ue 
of  1954  as  an  econoiniciiUy  le.^s  developed 
country  for  purposes  <  f  the  tax  Impo'ed  by 
section  4911  of  that  Code.  Tlie  ,  inhlbitionb 
set  forth  in  this  paragr.ijjh  :  hdl  not  .ippiy 
with  respect  to  .lay  trunsaci.on  uie  con- 
summation of  which  the  President  deter- 
mines would  be  in  the  national  interest  and 
reports  such  aeterminatlon  i  within  tlilrty 
days  after  in.iking  the  .nme)  to  the  .Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  In  making 
any  such  determination  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  amon^'  other  considera- 
tions, the  national  intere.st  in  nvoidini;  arms 
races  among  countries  not  directly  menaced 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist  China: 
in  avoiding  arming  military  dictators  who 
are  denying  social  progress  to  llielr  own 
peoples:  and  in  avnidir.g  i-xjienditiires  by 
developiiig  countries  of  scnrce  foreign  ex- 
change needed  fur  peaceful  ec  'nomic  prog- 
ress. 

"  '(5)  In  no  event  sh.ill  t!.c  Bank  liave  out- 
standing at  any  time  in  i  xcess  of  7'i  per 
centum  of  the  limitation  Imposed  by  section 
7  of  this  Act  for  such  i^u-trantees.  insur,in..>e. 
credits  or  participation  in  credits  with  respect 
to  exports  of  defense  articles  :ind  services  to 
countries  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  are  !es.~.  de- 
veloped.' 

"(c)  By  changing  in  section  2ic)  of  that 
Act.  '$2,000,000,000  to  read  $3,500,000,000'. 

"(d)  By  changing  the  last  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  that  Act  to  read:  'Member^:,  not 
otherwise  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  not  exceeding  the  per  diem  pqui..ilent 
of  the  rate  for  grade  18  of  the  Genera!  Sched- 
ule (5  U.S.C.  53321  for  each  day  spent  in 
travel  or  attendaiice  at  meetings  oi  the  C'ljin- 
mittee.  and  while  so  serving  away  from  tiieir 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  individuals  in  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently.' 

"(e)  By  changing,  in  section  7  of  that  Act, 
•$9,000,000,000'  to  read  '$13,500,000,000'. 

"(f)  By  changing,  in  section  8  of  that  Act. 
'June  30.  1968'  to  read  'June  30.  1973'." 
And  the  House  acrree  to  the  same. 

Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

John  Sparkman. 

Harrison  Williams, 

John  Tower, 

bourke  b.  hickenlooper. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wright  Patman, 

Wm.  a.  Barrett, 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

William  S.  Moorhead, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Paul  A.  Fino, 

Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  S.  1155 
was  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  on  August  11. 
1967.  Oii  February  7  the  House  passed 
H.R.  6649.  the  companion  bill  to  S.  1155, 
and  then  moved  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting claii.se  in  the  Senate  bill  and  sub- 
stitute  the   Hovi.se   lan.Quage. 

.Almost  a  year  aco,  identical  compan- 
ion bills  were  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  provisions  of  the  bills 
as  introduced  were  ijassed  by  both  bodies 
virtually  mtnct  It  is  in  the  restrictive 
amendments  added  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  that  we  find  the  relatively 
minor  difTerencs  between  the  f>vo  ver- 
sions of  S  115."3  which  the  ccnferenee 
report  now  reconciles.  It  does  .so  by  ac- 
cepting the  Hon.sc  version  of  limitations 
on  Eximbank  .•^r.pport  of  aims  sales  tn 
developing  roi'ntiies  and  support  of  ex- 
l^rrts  to  countries  whose  governments 
furnish  goods  nr  .s-^ijjilies  to  our  adver- 
saries, nnd  bv  aco*:-pt;n"-'  the  Senate 
amendments  on  cxijoi'ts  to  Cnmmuni:-t 
countries  and  on  tlie  !:oss'''le  rffert  :;: 
Eximbank  loans  on  tht^  domestic  .cop.- 
omy  and  our  Ijalan'r  of  pn  .mei-its 

Both  bills  extend  the  life  of  the  Ba  :k 
by  5  years  to  June  ;iO.  1973:  in?.tn<;e  ; 
lendin!^  authority  by  ?4.5  billion,  to  a  to- 
tal of  S13,5  billion:  raise  by  ^-l  .t  billion,  to 
a  total  of  S3  5  billiop..  tlie  ceilin'J  on  '.uar- 
antees  and  insurance  'vvhioh  can  be  done 
on  a  25  peiT-eiit  fract'omil  reserve  basis; 
permit  the  Bank  to  compensate  its  Ad- 
visory Committee  members  at  a  hicher 
rate:  and  chanse  the  name  of  the  Bank 
to  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The.se  are  the  provisions  which  were 
contained  in  the  bills  as  originally  in- 
troduced. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Senate  added 
amendments  which— in  the  order  they 
appear  in  the  bill — require  Eximbank  to 
consider  ixissible  effects  of  its  loans  on 
the  domestic  economy  and  ilie  balance 
of  payments:  restrict  the  Bank's  sup- 
port of  U.S.  exports  t-o  Ccunmunist  coun- 
tries: limit  the  Bank'.s  fin,"nc:ng  of  .rni'; 
sales  to  developing  countrits:  jsrchibit 
support  of  exixirts  to  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
armed  conflict,  or  to  other  countries 
whose  governments  furnish  goods  or  sup- 
plies to  our  adversaries:  and  prohibit 
Eximbank  support  of  exports  for  use  in 
a  Soviet  automobile  plant. 

The  Hou.se  bill  contained  only  two 
amendments,  one  relating  to  arms  sales. 
which  is  substantially  similar  to  the 
Senate  provision,  and  one  relating  to  ex- 
ports to  or  for  use  in  countries  with 
which  we  are  engaged  in  conflict  or 
countries  supplying  them,  which  is  aLso 
substantially  similar  to  the  comparable 
Senate  amendment.  However,  the  latter 
House  amendment  is  comprehensive 
enough  in  its  language  and  practical  ap- 
plication to  preclude  Eximbank  financ- 
ing of  exports  for  a  Soviet  automobile 
factory. 

With  respect  to  arms  sales,  section  ■  3  > 
of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  states 
as  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Bank  shall  not  assist  in  financing,  under 
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a  Department  of  Defense  guaranteo. 
credit  sales  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices by  the  Government  or  by  US  ex- 
porters, except  when  the  President  de- 
termines such  participation  would  be  :n 
the  national  secuilty  interest  and  re- 
ports such  determination  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  within  30  days  The 
comparable  House  provision  states  that 
the  Bank  shall  not  participate  In  any 
credit  sale  of  defense  articles  or  services 
to  any  country  desii^nated  as  economi- 
cally less  developed  for  purposes  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  except  when 
the  President  determines  such  partici- 
pation would  be  in  the  national  interest 
and.  as  in  the  Senate  version,  so  reports 
to  the  Congress  within  30  days  The 
House  provision,  however,  further  re- 
quires that  in  malting  any  such  determi- 
nation the  President  must  Uke  ;nto  ac- 
count, '"among  other  considerations,  the 
national  interest  In  avoiding  amis  races 
amonvr  countries  not  directly  menaced 
by  the  S<jviet  Union  or  Communist 
China:  in  av.-rtdmt,'  arming  military  dic- 
tators who  arc  denjin«  .social  proijress 
to  their  own  peoples  and  in  avoiding 
expenditures  by  developing  countries  of 
scarce  foreign  exchange  needed  for 
peaceful  economic  progress  " 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  the  arms  credit  limitation  place  a 
ceiling,  equal  to  T-j  percent  of  the 
Banks  total  lending  authority,  on  the 
amount  of  financing  which  may  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  m  connection 
with  such  credit  sale  of  arms.  The 
House  version  of  this  amendment, 
adopted  by  the  conference,  thus  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  Senate  version, 
but  IS  somewhat  stronger  in  that  ;t  adds 
additioixal  criteria  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  the  transaction  can 
be  consummated. 

The  Senate  provision  on  arms  sales. 
passed  in  August,  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised in  any  event,  since  it  refers  to  arms 
credits  which  are  'guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 503-6'  and  section  509ibi'  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended  When  Congress  subsequently 
passed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967  last  November,  those  sections  'Acre 
not  only  renumbered  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment's guaranty  authority  itself  was 
terminated  effective  June  30.   1968. 

Turnmg  to  the  amendments  relating 
to  Communist  countries  or  countries 
trading  with  our  enemies,  you  will  recall 
that  it  is  the  Byrd  amendment  which 
prohibits  Eximbank  support  of  the  ex- 
port of  any  product  to  f\rst.  any  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged 
m  armed  conflict:  or,  second,  any  nation 
the  government  of  which  is  furnishing 
goods  or  supplies  to  a  nation  with  which 
we  are  engaged  :n  armed  conflict.  It  is 
the  Mundt  amendment  which  expressly 
prohibits  the  Bank  from  assisting  ex- 
ports to  or  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
an  automobile  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union — which  of  course  means  the  pro- 
posed Fiat  loan. 

On  the  House  side,  the  Pino  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  Bank  from  support- 
ing the  export  of  any  product,  techmcal 
data,  or  other  information  '  to  or  for  use 
in  first,  any  nation  with  which  we  are 


en,'a-:ed  in  armed  contlict,  or  second,  any 
nation  which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action  'not  including  chartering, 
licensing,  or  sales  by  nonwholly-owTied 
business  enterprises'  goods,  supplies, 
military  assi.stance  or  advisers"  to  any 
nation  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
armed  cnntlict  Since  this  version  applies 
to  exports  which  are  to  be  used  princi- 
pally by  or  in  "  the  proscribed  recipient 
countries,  it  covers  the  Piat  case. 

The  House  amendment  thus  in  effect 
incorporates  the  provisions  of  both  the 
Byrd  and  tlie  Mundt  amendments  m  the 
Senate  bill  It  also  clarifies  the  kinds  of 
government  involvement  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  goods  or  assistance  to  our  adver- 
.saries  which  are  intended  to  be  covered 
by  the  amendment  Members  will  recall 
that  this  was  an  area  of  some  concern 
during  debate  on  the  Byrd  amendment 
la.st  year.  As  I  have  said,  the  House  ver- 
sion clearly  covers  such  transactions  as 
tiie  Fiat  case,  but  m  my  opinion  would 
not  include,  for  example,  countries  in 
which  the  governmental  involvemeiit  is 
limited  to  such  matters  as  the  issuance 
of  export  licenses,  sales  by  business  en- 
terprises not  wholly  owned  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment, or  the  u.se  of  privately  owned 
vessels  registered  under  its  laws  to  trans- 
port nongovernment  carsoe.s  The  re- 
striction would  cease  to  have  effect  after 
hostilities  cease,  or  after  a  particular 
government  stops  sending  goods  or  as- 
sistance to  our  adversaries. 

Tb>e  conferees  have  adopted  the  House 
version  of  tills  restriction. 

Section  I  c »  of  the  Senate  bill  prohibits 
the  Bank  from  supporting  U  S.  exports 
to  or  for  use  in  any  Communist  countrj', 
except  when  the  President  determines 
such  support  to  be  m  the  national  inter- 
est and  repfjrts  sucli  determination  to 
Cong:e.ss  witlun  30  days.  Although  there 
was  no  identical  provision  in  tlie  House 
version,  the  Pino  amendment  outlined 
above  clearly  prohibits  Eximbank  sup- 
port of  exports  to  or  for  use  in  all  Com- 
munist countries,  except  Yugoslavia,  for 
the  duration  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
or.  m  the  case  of  individual  Communist 
countries,  until  the  government  stops 
supplymg  North  Vietnam.  Nevertheless 
tiie  conferees  have  written  into  the  con- 
ference bill  section  'c  from  the  Senate 
bill  We  did  so  because  we  believe  that 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities,  when 
the  Pino  restriction  would  cease  to  be 
operative,  the  extension  of  Eximbank 
support  of  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tnt's  should  be  subject  to  a  Presidential 
policy  decision  This  amendment,  of 
course,  is  patterned  after  a  similar  lim- 
itation which  has  been  included  annually 
for  the  past  5  vears  in  the  Export-Ira- 
port  Bank  portion  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act. 

There  is  only  one  other  diCference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
S.  1155,  and  that  is  that  the  House  ver- 
sion contains  no  provision  comparable 
to  the  so-called  Holland  amendment  in 
the  Senate  bill  This  provision  expresses 
as  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  In 
making  loans  the  Bank's  "Board  of  Di- 
rectors .should  take  Into  account  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  upon  the  U.S.  econ- 
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omy  and  the  desirability  of  safeguard- 
ing the  international  baltuice-of-pay- 
ments  position  of  the  United  States." 

The  conferees  have  included  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  in  mak- 
ing loans  the  Bank's  "Board  of  Directors 
should  take  into  account  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  U.S.  economy."  The 
Senate  conferees  did  not  Insist  upon  the 
reference  to  the  mternational  balance- 
of-payments  position  in  view  of  the  as- 
surances received  in  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 16  from  Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama   I  Mr.  Sparkman]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  op  Washington, 

Washington.  DC.  February  16.  1968. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banki7ig  and  Cur- 
rency.   US    Senate.   Wa'<)iington,   DC. 

I>EAR  Mr  Chairman;  You  will  recall  that 
;.i£t  .\utnist  when  the  Senate  p.issed  -S  1155. 
-in  .tct  U)  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
.\ct  of  1945.  ,\s  amended.  !t  adopted  an 
amendment  which  tt.ites  .xs  the  poUcv  of 
the  Congress  that  In  .luthorlzli.g  ioaos 
Eximbank's  'Board  of  Directors  should  take 
into  account  the  po.'s.-^ible  .idverse  e.fects  upwn 
the  United  -States  economy  .ind  the  desira- 
bility of  SdfeRuardliii;  the  international  hal- 
.ince  of  payments  p.jsltlon  of  the  United 
States"  No  comparable  provision  was 
.idopted  by  the  Hou.se  m  Us  consideration 
last  week  of  the  companion  bill  to  S    1155 

I  underst.ind  that  m  the  interest  of  ex- 
pediting fin.il  enactment  of  the  bill  yon  may 
propose  th.it  the  Senate  .idopt  tlie  House- 
pa.ssed  version  of  S  1155.  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  omission  of  this  amendment  from 
the  bill  .ts  Anally  passed  I  wish  to  assure  you. 
on  behalf  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  th.it  if  this  should  happen  the  Board 
wfiuld  nevertheless  idhere  to  the  {>ol!cy  ex- 
pressed In  this  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  F.  Lindes. 

Mr.  MUSKJE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1155  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  conference  include  the  sub- 
stance of  all  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  legislation  as  it  passed  both  the 
Senat-e  and  the  Hou.se.  The  provisions  in 
the  conference  bill  clarify  the  language 
and  intent  of  the  restrictions  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  otherwise  strengthen  the 
bill. 

For  these  reasons,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  the  conference  renort  on  S 
1155. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.^t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bi'l  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I 

February  21,  1968 

HANSEN'S   APPEAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star  entitled  "Han- 
sen's Appeal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hansen's   Appeal 

Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright's  reluctant  ruling 
this  week  Anally  clears  the  way  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  to  determine 
whether  Wright's  decision  of  last  summer 
In  the  District  school  case  is  to  be  accorded 
its  needed  Judicial  review. 

For  this  procedural  advance,  at  least,  we 
may  be  thankful.  There  have  been  occaslonB 
during  the  past  half-year  when  It  seemed 
that  the  process  of  appeal  would  not  even 
progress  this  far. 

The  decision  by  which  Judge  Wright  as- 
sumed control  of  the  District  school  system, 
based  on  his  far-ranging  theories  of  de  facto 
racial  and  economic  segregation,  was  handed 
down  last  June  19.  Within  a  month  of  that 
date,  former  District  School  Superintendent 
Carl  Hansen,  among  others,  flled  motions 
seeking  to  appeal.  And  for  the  unconscion- 
ably long  period  of  five  months  after  that 
they  cooled  their  heels.  Finally,  In  response  to 
a  December  18  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Wright  has  heard  and  granted  a  motion  of 
the  appellants  to  Intervene — "In  order,"  he 
said,  "to  give  the  Court  of  Appeals  an  opi>or- 
tunlty  to  pass  on  the  .  .  .  questions  .  .  ." 

In  one  sense  it  Is  an  oddly  contradictory 
ruling,  for  Judge  Wright  clearly  feels  that 
the  appellants  have  no  legal  standing  what- 
ever. Indeed  his  19-page  ruling  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  a  repudiation  of  their  claims. 
Viewed  against  this  background.  Wright's  re- 
fusal to  stay  the  effects  of  his  1967  decision 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  comes,  of 
course,  as  no  surprise. 

We  hope  that  Judge  Wright's  views  are  not 
those  of  the  Coiut  of  Appeals  as  a  whole,  and 
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that  the  standing  of  the  appellants  to  appeal 
win  be  upheld.  We  think  that  all  of  the  ap- 
pellate Judges  should  take  a  look — a  hard 
look — at  this  decision  by  u  Judge  whose  prej- 
udices in  at  least  some  instances  have  over- 
whelmed his  judgment. 
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THIEU'S  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Thieu's  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thieu's  Program 

President  Nguyen  Van  Tliieu.  in  his  ad- 
dress the  otlier  day  to  the  National  Assembly. 
spoke  with  deep  and  understandable  emo- 
tion of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Viet 
Cong  In  their  savage  campaign  against  South 
Vietnam's  cities.  Among  the  grim  examples 
cited  by  him:  the  systematic  cold-blooded 
killing  of  the  wives  and  children  uf  1.000 
government  militiamen. 

To  cope  with  this  Hanoi-directed  strategy 
of  terror,  and  to  strengthen  the  overall  de- 
fense effort  against  the  Communist  North, 
Thleu  has  announced  to  the  Assembly — as 
a  plan  to  be  set  In  motion  at  onco — a  revised 
series  of  mobilization  measures.  The  meas- 
ures, designed  to  add  substantially  to  the 
size  and  flexibility  of  the  armed  forces.  In- 
clude the  drafting  of  18-year-olds  on  a  faster 
schedule;  the  recall  of  \eterans  who  have 
served  fewer  than  five  years;  a  halt  In  dis- 
charges except  for  medical  reasons;  and  spe- 
cial military  training  for  all  over  17  in  school 
and  for  civil  servants  under  45. 

In  proclaiming  this  program — and  In  ask- 
ing the  Assembly  for  authority  to  rule  by 
decree  In  economic  matters  during  the  com- 
ing year — Thleu  has  embarked  on  an  un- 
popular course  and  Is  likely  to  meet  with 
very  strong  opposition.  But  he  has  acted  with 


admirable  firmness  on  the  basis  of  h.ird  facts 
and  urgent  conditions  that  liis  polltlcai  loes 
can  neither  dispute  nr^r  lieht'le.  Not  tlie  least 
of  the  conditions  is  wliat  the  Soutli  Vietnam- 
ese people  liave  sufiered  as  a  restilt  of  the 
fighting  unleashed  by  the  enemy's  Lunar 
New  Year  offensive — in  the  llrst  nine  clays. 
over  3.000  civilians  killed,  nearly  8,000 
wounded,  and   196,000  made  homeless. 

As  Thleu  lias  put  It,  tlie  oilensive  lias 
"proved  that  the  Communists  also  regard 
the  people  as  their  enemies."  Tliat  is  why  he 
has  called  upon  liis  countrymen  Ut  lake  on 
new  defense  Ijurdens:  "These  measures  may 
infringe  somewhat  on  democratic  rights,  but 
without  them  the  situation  may  get  out  of 
control.  We  must  first  defend  our  nation; 
if  we  cannot  defend  our  nation,  our  demo- 
cratic rights  will  become  meaningless."  To 
the  South  Vietnamese,  so  weary  of  war,  this 
sort  of  talk  might  be  wholly  unappealing 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  they  have 
suffered  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  may  well  react  by  rallying  behind 
the  Thleu  government  and  Its  program. 

It  is  a  program.  In  any  event,  that  merits 
the  American  support  promised  by  United 
States  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker.  Saigon, 
under  the  leadership  of  Thleu  and  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  Is  plainly  striving 
to  do  better  In  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
dangerous  situation.  Its  critics  would  do  well 
to  hold  their  fire  at  a  crucial  time  when  at- 
tacks upon  It  can  serve  only  to  please  and 
help  the  enemy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  furtlier  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  22, 1968,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


I 
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St.  Louis  Engineers  Addressed  by  Senator 
Randolph,  of  West  Virginia,  on  Expand- 
ing Role  of  the  Engineer  in  Modern 
Society 


HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

OF  Missotnti 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  18th  annual  National  Engineers' 
Week,  sponsored  by  66,000  members  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, including  the  1.100-member  St. 
Louis  chapter  of  the  Missouri  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers. 

Traditionally,  it  is  an  event  of  the 
week  of  George  Washington's  birthday, 
so  chosen  because  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  was  a  notable  civil  and 
military  engineer. 

National  Enaineer  Week  brings  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the  role 
of  the  professional  engineer  in  today's 
society,  and  his  vital  function  and  con- 
tribution in  furthering  safety,  technical 
progress,  and  public  welfare.  And,  of 
course,  the  engineer  Is  vital  in  helping 


to  solve  problems  to  Improve  world 
health. 

Each  year  the  theme  of  the  week  fits 
the  overall  mission  of  the  members  of 
this  great  profession,  and  this  year  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  theme  is  "Engi- 
neering— Design  for  World  Health.  " 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  ws.s  appropriate 
that  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the  Mis- 
souri Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
In  joint  meeting  last  night  with  the  Eii- 
gineers  Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  St. 
Louis  section  of  the  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical and  Electronics  Engineers,  had  as 
their  speaker  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph  I.  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  rank- 
ing member  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  Senator  Randolph 
is  a  competent  speaker  on  engineering  as 
it  relates  to  the  public  health. 

In  reporting  on  the  speech  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virerinla.  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  headlined  it  in  terms  of  the 
Senator  having  challenged  the  engineers 
on  the  pollution  crisis. 

The  Globe-Democrat  report  featured 
Senator  Randolph's  admonition  that 
engineers    should    concern    themselves 


with  the  social  consequences  of  some  of 
the  technologies  they  devise,  and  quoted 
the  speaker's  comment  that  engineers 
have  been  problem  solvers  In  industry 
who,  along  with  other  government,  civic, 
and  professional  groups,  must  solve  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
those  relating  to  solid  waste  disposal. 

The  annual  St.  Louis  National  Engi- 
neers' Week  dinner,  held  at  Stan  Muslal 
and  Biggie's  well-known  establishment 
with  more  than  300  attending,  had  as 
its  toastmaster  A.  Carl  Weber,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Laclede  Steel  Corp..  of  St. 
Louis.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  St.  Louis  Chapter  President  Conway 
B.  Briscoe,  who  is  president  of  the  board 
of  public  service  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  invocation  was  by  Father  Victor 
J.  Blum.  S.J..  of  St.  Louis  University. 

The  Past  President  Award  was  made 
to  Willard  W.  Given,  of  the  consulting 
engineer  firm  of  Belt  &  Given.  And  the 
St  Louis  chapter  presented  the  Engi- 
neer of  the  Year  Award  to  Peter  F.  Mat- 
tel, executive  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Metropolitan  Sewer  District.  The  award 
appropriately  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Mattel  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
professional  leadership  in  engineering, 
direction  of  the  MSD.  and  for  his  inl- 
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native  in  promoting  a  legislati\e  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  engineering  reg- 
istration  law 

Composing  the  St  Louis  Engineers' 
Week  Committee  were  Walter  G  9hif- 
nn.  cha:rman  James  R  Pair:  Frank  D 
Field.  Clarence  M  Hartung.  Henry  F 
Houser.  Fiobert  E  Lenz.  Jack  Y  Ki- 
burz.  Michael  C  M.Tnion,  John  L. 
Nolte.  and  Charles  J  Schukai.  all  reg- 
istered professional  eng.neers 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  ti.e  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wf^st  Virginia  !  Mr  RanholphI. 
"The  E.xpandmg  Role  of  the  Engineer 
:n   Modern   Society.'    be  printed   in   the 

REi  ORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Thb    Expanding    Rolc   or   the    Encinfer    in 
Modern  Sotiett 

I  Address  by  U  o  Senauir  .Jsu^nin'os  RANixii.fH. 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
to  the  Mlsaovirl  Society  of  Professlon.il  En- 
i?lneers.  Banquet  session.  St  L.juIs.  Mo  , 
Febru.iry  JT  1963  i 

The  productive  power  of  Industry  and  'he 
variety  oi  goods  and  services  produced  in 
our  economy  attest  to  the  achievements  of 
the  engineering  profession  In  .\merlca  These 
are  achievements  in  which  your  profession 
can  take  Justltlible  pr:de 

The  engineer  has  been  the  problem  solver 
In  industry  It  has  been  vour  function  to 
develop  new  method*  .ind  new  processes  for 
producing  goods  It  has  not  been  vour  con- 
cern t.)  think  of  the  social  consequences  of 
some  oi  the  technologies  ynu  have  devised. 
Today,  however,  the  quality  of  our  life  is 
seriously  thre.;tened  by  the  waste  products 
of  'he  same  productive  system  that  has  made 
possible  the  marvels  of  mtxlem  cUMllzatlon. 
We  are  fouUng  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink,  and  the  land  on  which  we  live 

According  to  esflmates  of  the  Cnited  States 
Public  Health  Service  approximately  7  300 
communities  are  affected  bv  air  pollution, 
but  only  130  cities,  counties  rir  regions  have 
established  air  pollution  programs,  and 
many  of  these  art-  grossly  Inadequa'e 

Mere  than  2  OOO  communities  pour  un- 
treated sewage  into  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
other  strean-.s  An  additional  700  municipali- 
ties have  sewage  systems  with  Inadequate 
treatment  facl!lt:es  .^nd  the  problems  of 
how  to  dl.*pose  of  solid  waste  In  most  of 
our  cities  are  eqtially  neglected,  despite  the 
fact  that  5olld  waste  disposal  actions  make 
for  the  third  larifest  budget  item  in  munici- 
pal costs — exceeded  only  by  the  costs  of 
schools  and  highways 

These  are  the  conditions  of  today,  and 
projections  for  the  future  are  more  ominous 
unless  new  sijlutions  are  developed 

In  the  held  of  air  pollution,  for  example, 
the  most  conservative  projections  of  popu- 
lation iticrease  energy  demands,  and  urban 
gn,>wth  show  that  whatever  the  injury  to 
health  and  property  from  present  condl- 
tiuiis.  'he  h.-vzard  tomorrow  will  be  real  and 
serious  Only  effective  planning  and  ener- 
getic action  will  prevent  a  catastrophe 

Even  those  of  us  who  have  seen  and 
studied,  with  some  degree  of  expertise,  the 
shrinking  of  living  space  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  some  measure  of  fjersonal  free- 
dom, have  difficulty  in  visualizing  the  con- 
ditions of  dwelling  in  a  country  with  more 
than  half  again  our  present  numbers — or 
double  them,  which  Is  a  Ulcellhood  for  most 
persons  living  at  this  time. 

Todays  L'nited  States  population  of  200 
rallUun  probably  will  grow  to  250  million  by 
1980.  and  likely  will  grow  to  320  million  or 
more  by  the  year  2000  With  the  continuing 
trend  of  uroHnization,  our  present  145  mil- 
lion  urban   residents  pr'>bably  will   increase 
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to  nearly  200  million  bv  1980  \nd,  (inless 
trends  are  radically  altered  there  will  be  per- 
haps as  many  us  270  million  persons  on  little 
more  than  one  percent  of  our  land  area  only 
30  years  hence 

Speaking  of  only  one  of  the  many  Impor- 
tant facets  of  the  future  of  the  American 
society,  m  order  to  meet  the  energy  demands 
of  the  population  as  projected,  .ind  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  exjJtiiidlng  technol- 
'">gy,  electric  power  generation,  for  example, 
must  triple  by  1980  and  doiible  again  by  the 
end  of  the  century  Even  if  lon-lear  sources 
of  power  generation  expand  to  provide  half 
of  the  gener  itlUk;  c.ifxiclty  we  still  will  have 
a  three-fold  increase  m  the  combustion  of 
fosall  fuels 

Notwithstanding  current  debate  and  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  relative  seriousness 
of  the  health  hazard  of  present  ex!X>eure«  to 
sulfur  dioxide  ^ine  of  the  polluting  ga-ses.  we 
know  that  the  emissions  from  the  c.ombU8- 
tlon  of  fosall  fuels  must  be  controlled  rigor- 
ously If  we  are  'o  prevent  serious  'hreits  to 
health  and  property  in  the  future 

I>aBt  year,  the  Congress  moved  to  mltlgat« 
and  hopefullv  prevent  such  i  threat  Mirough 
enH<:tment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  This 
law  requires  the  Cnited  State*  Public  H«ilth 
Service  to  publish  ambient  air  quality  cri- 
teria for  individual  pollutants  and  for  com- 
binations of  pHDllutants  These  criteria  will 
describe  the  effects  on  human  .ind  .mlmal 
health  and  vegetation,  as  well  as  the  effects 
on  Inanimate  objects,  of  given  concentra- 
tions of  pollutants  for  specified  exposure 
times. 

But  'he  Congress  also  placed  in  the  law 
a  requirement  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  publication  of 
criteria  it  publish  also  specific  technologi- 
cal control  Information.  This,  in  etTe<-t  would 
be  a  setting  forth  of  the  various  control 
methods  and  processes  necessary  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  control  indicated  by  the  cri- 
•erla  to  be  the  end  objective 

From  some  sources.  objccMon  was  heard  to 
the  requirement  that  specific  technolotjlcal 
contrd  infurmntKin  must  be  provided  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  .it  the  time  It  de- 
velops air  quality  .  rlterla  But  there  was 
overwhelming  awareness  in  the  Congress 
that  the  desire — and  even  the  demand — to 
cleanse  the  air  I'f  the  most  offensive  and 
most  dangerous  Impurities  exceeded  the 
technological   ability   to   accomplish   It 

So.  in  drafting  and  enacting  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1967.  those  of  us  who  had  lead- 
er-^hlp  responsibilities  in  the  Congress  for 
the  shaping  of  pollution  control  legislation 
insisted  that  there  must  be  h  very  real  and 
heavily  underscored  emphasis  ^'n  re.searrh  to 
develop  new  technology  and  vastly  improve 
the  state  of  the  art  of  pollution  abatement. 
We  felt  that  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  shape 
•riferia  as  the  basis  for  regiilatlon  that 
would  be  far  In  front  of  the  'echnlcal  know- 
hew 

The  research  authorized  in  the  1967  Clean 
.Mr  Act  was  and  continues  to  be  extensive — 
In  excess  of  the  funds  to  nnance  it  but  well- 
funded  in  the  light  of  prevnillng  conditions 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the  *orld. 
We  seek,  therefore,  and  we  -hall  .^trUe  harder 
.ind  harder  •■>  narrow  the  gap  between  air 
quality  criteria  i  objectives  i  and  the  techni- 
cal means  to  occonipllsh  the  be^t  end  re- 
sults  obtainable    in    terms    of   .iir   quality 

Consistent  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  tip- 
dated  m  1967,  on  the  basl,'=  .if  the  published 
criteria  and  control  technology  information, 
as  well  i\6  the  new  data  coming  fr  'm  re- 
search and  development  to  augment  the 
body  of  technologic  infornintlon.  the  .states 
and  Interstate  agencies  wtl!  then  publish 
ambient  air  quality  standards  These  stand- 
ards, which  will  be  the  actual  b  isis  for  pol- 
lution control  regulations,  are  to  take  into 
consideration  such  local  factors  as  popula- 
tion density  ind  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the   Individual    air   quality    control   regions 
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It  Is  anticipated  that  within  five  years  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1967 — "vcn  If  all  the  delays  for  heiirlngs  pro- 
vided under  the  .Act  are  uMllzed — we  shall 
have  .Ur  quality  standards  all  over  the  na- 
tion I  do  not  imply  that  we  will  thus  have 
national  uiuform  ^t.md.irds:  rather,  I  mean 
that  within  five  years  we  will  have  state 
and  interstate  standards  on  a  nationwide 
basis 

Yon  gentk-men  of  the  ci  ttiiieerlTig  profes- 
sion would  be  the  first  to  recngni/e  that  the 
mere  publication  of  standirds  does  not  guar- 
antee clean  air  First  of  all.  tlie  technology 
of  pollution  abatement  must  be  vastly  Im- 
proved beyond  wh.it  we  know  It  to  be  to- 
day Then  there  must  be  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  standards  and  olosp  cooperation 
between  government  at  all  levels  .md  with 
indu.strv  and  civic  associations  Here  I  em- 
phasize that  the  englneerlnc  profession  has 
unique  contributions  to  make  In  this  regard, 
individually  and  collectively. 

la  .1  tew  of  the  cities  where  the  problem 
>r  .itr  pollution  has  been  m.-'n  rltlcal.  de- 
termined cltlyens  have  gathered  together  to 
provide  a  base  of  support  for  c>mtrol  efforts. 
'The  need  for  a  sustained  .ind  rrganlzed  effort 
was  .-ecoRnized  by  the  National  Tuberculo.--ls 
.\ssoclatlon  with  the  establishment  of  the 
.Vatlonal  .Mr  Conservation  Commission  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  Individual  engineers  to 
become  involved  In  more  thin  one  thousand 
local  affiliates  situated  In  every  State,  to  help 
fiKus  community  education  and  .irtion  on 
ways  t<i  eliminate  the  np.ithy  wh'ch  has 
characterized  mast  communities  In  the  in- 
tervals between  air  pollution  crises 

.•\s  I  proferslon,  you  can  ..Iso  serve  at  the 
State  and  national  levels  In  helpl:-.i^  *o  de- 
velop quantltRtlve  culdellues  I  imply  no 
crltlcl<^m  of  the  Public  He.Tlth  Service  when 
I  suggest  that  our  present  svstem  of  develop- 
ing air  quality  criteria  m  .y  not  be  lde..l  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  that  the  de'lic.ited  :;nd 
competent  people  in  the  N  itlonal  Center  for 
.\ir  Pollution  Control,  u  .der  the  highly 
cipable  lendershlp  of  Dr  John  MIddleton, 
are  proceeding  well  with  a  difficult  nnd  com- 
plicated task  But  the  system  itself  tends  to 
develop  ,in  adversary  relationship  between 
the  go-. ernment  and  Industry  which  must  be 
overcome 

As  a  sut)8tltute  for  this  sy^tem,  It  h?,s  been 
suegested  by  Dr  J.imes  H  Sterner,  former 
Medical  Director  for  E.istmin  Kixlik  Com- 
pany, and  soon-to-be-chilrman  of  the  De- 
pir'ment  of  Environmental  Health  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  that  we  establish  a 
National  Council  for  Hazardous  Physical  and 
Chemic.il  Agents  This  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent body  of  scientist-professionals,  mod- 
eled after  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurements,  vvho.se  re- 
sponsibility It  would  be  to  arrive  at  scientific 
Judgments  as  the  basis  for  establishing  ac- 
ceptable criteria. 

Like  the  Council  on  Radiation,  It  would 
be  chartered  by  the  Congress  md  supported 
financially  by  government.  Industry,  founda- 
tions and  professional  societies,  and  Its 
membership  would  be  drawn  only  from  the 
sclentlfl?  and  professional  community  Tliere 
Is.  In  mv  opinion,  much  merit  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  It  Is  one  I  intend  to  brlr..;  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  A!r  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion during  our  consideration  of  criteria  and 
standards   this  year. 

Perhaps  the  .xspect  of  environmental  pol- 
lution In  which  the  enprmeer  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  Is  to  strenethen  the 
preventive  ptTort  through  more  concerted  .ind 
effective  planning  Nearly  all  1  rlie  impor- 
tant and  critical  environmental  health  prob- 
lems— air  pollution,  water  ;xjllution.  the 
growing  pervasiveness  of  pesticides,  the 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking— have  emerged 
as  health  problems  only  after  a  series  of 
crises  focussed  public  uW'rpness.  .And  each 
of  these  problems  Is  an  undeslred  and  un- 
fore.seen  by-product  of  go'ds  or  -<T\ire8 
which  society  has  wanted.  It  has  been   our 
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habit  to  take  actlo-i  only  after  crises  develop, 
rather  than  to  prevent  their  occurrence. 

Prom  a  technological  point  of  view,  we  are 
still  looking  at  the  problems  after  the  fact, 
so  to  speak  It  is  this  orientation  which 
accounts  for  the  staggering  costs  projected 
for  industrial  water  pollution  abatement 
facilities  In  the  next  decade  or  two.  Industry 
h,%s  focosspd  on  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion, for  example.  In  terms  of  end-of-process 
treatment  facilities,  rather  than  In-process 
changes  which  will   prevent   pollution. 

In  this  regard  we  note  that  new  methods 
of  steel-maklnc  have  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  water  required,  and  thereby  re- 
duced water  pollution  in  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  industry- -but  the  new  methods 
were  developed  largely  in  response  to  an  In- 
iid?quate  water  stipply,  rather  than  as  an 
effort  to  decrease  water  pollution. 

I  am  urging,  therefore,  that  with  an  en- 
hanced awareness  of  the  problems  of  en- 
\ironm<'n;:il  <!uality  within  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  we  should  apply  the  same 
resources  and  Ingenuity  to  the  development 
of  pollution  preventive  processes  that  have 
heretofore  t>een  applied  to  the  production 
of  more  and  better  goods  and  services.  Of 
course,  each  Industry  and  each  process  would 
have  to  be  examined  Individually. 

It  is  quit*  possible,  however,  that  In  many 
Instances,  In-process  changes  would  be  less 
expensive  than  would  end-of-process  treat- 
ment faclUtlee.  In  this  respect,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  encountered 
a  number  of  Individual  Instances  wherein 
the  r.eed  to  comply  with  water  pollution 
standards  resulted  In  the  tightening  of  plant 
operations  and  consequent  savings  In  op- 
erational costs.  Thus,  good  citizenship  on 
the  part  of  Industry  was  also  good  business 
In  the  strlcte.st  sense  of  the  word. 

Engineers,  .is  consultants  and  as  members 
of  the  management  team  can  do  more  than 
\ou  iro  nov  ci'inc.  I  bel.evc.  to  help  shape 
management  decisions  toward  an  environ- 
mental jirntection  approach.  It  will  require 
pskme  n.ew  questions  during  plant  and 
IJ.-ocers  design  but  a,s  foclety  places  higher 
priorities  on  the  values  of  our  physical  en- 
vironment these  prloritlps  must  be  incorpo- 
rated  m   the  tpchnolocty  th.it  serves  society. 

The  world  will  not  stand  still  for  us  now. 
Wliether  we  .''peak  (f  military  or  civilian 
problems,  we  can  agree  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln that  "the  doemas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
Inadequate  for  the  stormy  present.  We  must 
think  anew,  we  mtist  act  anew,  we  must  dis- 
enthrall ourselves." 


Uniform  National  Building  Code 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NHW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr,  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico,  Mr, 
Speaker,  there  has  been  considerable 
.'^peculation  of  late  about  the  possibility 
of  the  PYderal  Government  attempting 
to  draft  a  uniform  national  building 
code.  The  desirability  for  such  a  code  Is 
open  to  .'ierious  question.  A  uniform  na- 
tional building  code  drafted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  represents  another  un- 
warranted attempt  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment to  usurp  functions  that  are  more 
properly  left  to  the  several  States  and  lo- 
calities. In  addition,  a  Federal  building 
code  appears  unnecessary  imder  present 
conditions. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
States  are  now  the  source  of  legal  au- 
thority for  the  imposition  of  building 
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codes.  Most  States,  by  this  time,  have 
promulgated  some  form  of  building  code 
applicable  to  the  entire  State.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  adopt  the  statewide  codes  to 
meet  unique  local  conditions,  insofar  as 
possible,  most  States  permit  the  locali- 
ties to  modify  the  State  codes,  or  even 
draft  their  own  local  codes  where  appro- 
priate. Many  of  our  large  cities  have 
taken  advantage  of  these  provisions  f^ 
draft  their  own  codes  specifically  tailored 
to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Since  the  States  are  now  the  recog- 
nized and  appropriate  authority  for  the 
Imposition  of  building  codes,  I  have 
grave  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  Fed- 
eral action  in  this  area.  While  State 
laws  permit  localities  to  modify  codes 
to  meet  local  conditions,  a  mandatory 
Federal  code  would  almost  certainly  fail 
to  permit  this  frequently  desirable 
flexibility. 

If  a  model,  as  distinct  from  a  manda- 
tory Federal  code  is  proposed,  the  need 
for  such  a  code  is  even  harder  to  demon- 
strate. There  are  already  four  well- 
known  model  codes  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  various  organizations 
with  expertise  in  the  building  codes 
field.  These  are:  The  National  Building 
Code  of  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation; the  Uniform  Building  Code  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Build- 
ing OfiBcials;  the  Southern  Standard 
Building  Code  of  the  Southern  Building 
Code  Congress;  and  the  Basic  Building 
Code  of  the  Building  Oflficials  Confer- 
ence of  America.  In  States  where  it  is 
permitted,  many  localities  have  adopted 
one  of  these  model  codes  rather  than 
attempt  to  draft  a  code  of  their  own; 
and  made  specific  modification  to  the 
model  code  to  make  it  applicable  to  spe- 
cial local  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive 
building  codes  noted  above,  innumer- 
able engineering  and  safety  standards 
have  been  developed  that  are  applicable 
to  specific  building  components  and  sys- 
tems. Most  of  these  engineering  and 
safety  standards  for  specific  materials 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  various 
States  codes  and  the  four  model  codes. 
This  means  that  there  already  exist  na- 
tioimlly  recognized  standards  for  build- 
ing components  that  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  many  building  codes  and  are 
available  for  use  by  other  communities 

In  this  situation,  with  four  widely 
known  reputable  mode!  buildinp:  codes 
already  in  existence,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
widely  recognized  standards  for  building 
components,  the  need  for  another  model 
building  code  drafted  by  the  Federal 
Government  seems  dubious  at  best.  If  a 
single  standard  model  code  is  desired — 
which  may  be  open  to  some  serious 
doubt — it  seems  likely  that  the  most 
fruitful  way  to  achieve  it  would  be  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  initiate  a 
move  to  bring  the  present  model  code 
drafting  organizations  together  to  har- 
monize the  existing  model  codes.  This 
approach  would  appear  to  be  far  superior 
to  an  attempt  to  draft  yet  another  model 
building  code. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  building 
code  system  in  the  United  States  is  far 
from  simple.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity 
of  codes  has  not  apparently  worked  any 
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marked  hardship  on  the  construction  in- 
dustry, as  evidenced  by  the  simple  fact 
that  we  have  been  constructing  an  aver- 
age of  about  I'o  million  new  housing 
units  per  year  .since  the  early  1950's.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  large 
number  of  building  codes  in  existence 
l^rovides  some  positive  advantages.  For 
example,  code  variations  represent  one 
way  of  permitting  building  ,-tandards  to 
vary  depending  on  regional  differences  in 
structural  requirement.';. 

We  .'^hould  al.«o  recall  that,  while  in  re- 
cent years  a  great  number  of  localities 
have  liatterned  their  buildinu  codes  upon 
State  codes  or  upon  one  of  the  four  model 
codes  described  above,  these  codes  tend 
to  cite  national  standards  for  building 
material  and  components.  Thus,  there  is 
considerably  more  uniformity  in  building 
code.';  than  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
at  first  glance. 

The  most  frequently  heard  objection 
to  a  multiplicity  of  building  codes  is  that 
numerous  different  codes  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  standardize  construction  mate- 
rials and  techniques,  and  thereby  tend 
to  increa.se  construction  costs.  This  argu- 
ment can  be  criticized  on  a  number  of 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  as  indicated 
above,  the  diversity  of  building  codes  is 
probably  much  more  apparent  than  real 
since  many  localities  have  adopted  exist- 
ing model  codes,  or  utilize  existing  na- 
tional standards. 

Probably  of  considerably  more  impor- 
tance than  code  diversity  is  the  state  of 
administi'ation  of  the  codes  that  are 
presently  on  the  books  A  number  of 
groups,  mcludina  the  i^restigious  Advi- 
.sory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  have  noted  that  building  code 
administration  is  in  considerable  need 
of  improvement  in  mo.st  localities.  The 
delays  cau.sed  by  the  typical  under- 
trained  and  understaffed  code  enforce- 
ment agency  are  probably  doing  far  more 
to  increase  buildina  costs  than  building 
code  variations  ever  could. 

In  this  situation  the  enereies  of  the 
Federal  Government  .should  be  directed 
toward  assisting  localiti'^s  to  upgrade 
their  code  enforcement  practices,  rather 
than  attempting  to  draft  an  additional 
model  code,  or  imposing  a  mandatory 
code  from  the  top,  A  program  to 
strengthen  local  code  enforcement  agen- 
cies would  be  far  preferable  to  imposi- 
tion of  a  Federal  building  code. 

We  knov  that  there  are  many  areas  of 
constrviction  technology  where  there  is 
in.'iufficient  knowledge  to  enable  code 
drafte'S  to  write  generally  accepted  code 
.standards.  Th's  is  i;avticulariy  true  in 
the  areas  of  the  demands  of  occupancy 
and  service  on  buildinc  stiuctui'es.  Thus, 
instead  of  attempting  to  draft  a  national 
building  code.  v,e  should  .'uj^port  a  well 
cxanizef  and  directed  :e.--carch  pro- 
gram, to  fi'l  in  the  present  gaps  in  build- 
ing kncwledge. 

The  Federal  Goveir.ment  can  assist  in 
this  effort  by  sponsoring  and  conduct- 
ir.g  basic  lesearch  m  those  areas  not 
new  be  ng  investigated  by  p-ivate  in- 
dustry. .\n  important  t.ncil!ary  function 
should  be  the  creation  of  machinery  for 
the  publication  and  wide  dissemination 
of  the  lesults  ul  research  presently  being 
carried  on,  and  that  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  future. 
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For  all  the  reasons  outlined  above.  I 
uijje  that  any  effort  to  draft  a  Federal 
building  code  be  dropped  at  this  time 
There  are  far  mote  useful  things  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  lii  the 
building  code  field,  notably  the  spon- 
sorship of  Increased  research  Into  build- 
ing science  This  effort  could  yield  bene- 
fits both  in  terms  of  ability  to  draft 
meaningful  code  standards,  and  even 
more  important  in  finding  ways  to  re- 
duce construction  costs  The  other  ma- 
jor effort  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that 
of  Improving  local  code  enforcement 
Here,  too,  there  seems  to  be  a  logical  role 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  makes  considerably 
more  sense  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  actions  In  these  critical  areas 
rather  than  attempting  to  draft  a  uni- 
form national  building  code 


The  Tennesiee  Valley  Anthority  Approach 
to  Commaiiity  DcTeiopment  It  Theme  of 
Significant  Address  by  Chairman  A.  J. 
Wagner 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WE.ST    VTBCI.NI,\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
Wedmiday.  Feb'uary  21.  1968 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  am 
an  advocate  of  regional  development  and 
was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of  the 
validity  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity in  Congress  35  years  ago  Through 
the  years  I  have  also  had  a  real  interest 
m  and  concern  for  the  conditions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  population  explosion  and 
overcrowding  of  our  urban  area^s  There 
Is  much  that  is  comforting  a,s  well  a;;  in- 
formative in  f-.  recent  speech  by  the  ener- 
getic and  capable  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  the 
Honorable  A  J  Wagner 

Too  few  of  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
try can  be  approached  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  time-tested,  and  proven  super- 
structure such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  that  great  .nstrumentality, 
speakini;  on  'The  TVA  Approach  to 
Community  Development."  before  the 
Community  Development  Conference  of 
the  Small  Bu-ir.es-s  Administration  on 
February  13.  1968.  at  Na^shvilie,  Term., 
spoke  wisely  when  he  declared; 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  aggravated  problema  of  urfcian  density 
seen  la  so  many  of  our  northern  cities  B'.r 
W8  do  fHce  the  same  problem  of  growth. 
We  must  move  afflrmatlvely  now  to  deter- 
mine how  we  win  grow,  how  our  communi- 
ties will  develop  We  m'ist  plan  to  shape  our 
future 

The  T\'A  Board  Chairman  s  approach 
to  the  subject  of  community  develop- 
ment is  thorouijh.  it  is  baoed  on  expe- 
rience: and  It  IS  an  excellent  melding  of 
analysis  of  the  past  and  foresight. 

Mr  President.  Mr  Wagners  speech 
merits  the  attention  of  many  more  per- 
sons in  public  and  private  life  than  the 
audience  privileged  to  hear  it  there  on 
February  13.  so  I  a.sk  unanimoui;  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The  TVA  Apphoai  h  to  O.mm'  nity 

DtVELOPMrNT 

^Address  by   A     I    Wigner.  Chiilrman  of  the 
^^oard.  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority,  before 
the   Cumnuinlty    tJevelopmeni    Conference 
of   Small    Bu-sliiesa    Administration.    Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  February   13.    1968i 

America  has  become  fascinated  with  the 
Idea  of  new  towns  And  well  It  ml^ht 

Crban  growth  in  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeds at  a  phennnAenal  rate  When  he  called 
attention  to  this  massive  development  In  a 
special  message  In  I96S  President  Johnson 
said  that  our  urban  pfipulatlon  by  the  end 
of  the  century  will  have  doubled  This  pre- 
sents a  tremendous  problem  ■(  hulUllng.  of 
planning,  and  most  lmp<Ttaut— of  adjust- 
ment t<j  human  needs. 

"The  fact  of  growth  Is  not  .irguable."  said 
the  President  The  quality  of  that  growth 
must  be  of  great  concern   ' 

On  the  national  scene  that  concern  Is 
expressed  nn  two  different  though  closely  re- 
lated fronts  New  tnwns  like  Reston  and  Co- 
lumbia start  from  scratch  to  buiUl  new  living 
space  :or  papulation  already  bursting  out 
the  seams  of  overcrowded  cities  .\n(l  in  the 
core  sections  of  those  cities  glKantlc  rebuild- 
ing pro-ams  nre  essential  to  cure  the  corro- 
sive and  explosive  problems  of  the  ghetto 

But  'he  clami  r  for  new  towns,  the  move- 
ment toward  the  establl.shment  of  better 
cities,  represent  more  than  .i  problem  for  ad- 
ministrators and  planners  It  repre.senls  a 
search  by  Individuals  in  America  for  better 
ways  of  living  together  a  demand  for  de- 
cency and  dignity  and  comfort  It  Is  ,i  search 
for  a  set  of  circumstances  in  which  a  family 
can  live  close  to  the  things  it  needs  and 
wants  where  the  father  can  live  close  to  his 
work,  the  mother  close  to  her  shopping,  the 
youngsters  close  to  their  schools,  and  the 
entire  family  cUise  to  the  facilities  of  leisure 
that  they  enjoy—  the  library  or  a  game  of 
golf  the  theater  or  a  refreshing  ?,wim.  a  ball 
game  or  a  mountain  hike  Living  in  a  dense 
society  of  concentrate<l  urbanization  Is  tiring 
and  frustratlni?  People  are  lixiklng  for  a  way 
out.  And  our  20th  -entury  affluence  certainly 
'^.in  provide  it  If  we  will 

In  the  Tennessee  V.^llev  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  aggrav.^ted  problems  of  urban  density 
»een  In  so  many  oi  our  northern  cities.  But 
we  do  face  the  v<iame  problems  of  growth. 
WllEna  Dykemun,  in  .i  recent  column  in  the 
Knoxvllle  News-Sentmel  nald  it  well  "If  we 
can  asstime  then  that  this  locality  Is  going 
to  attract  more  visitors,  more  indus'rv,  more 
growth,  the  next  logical  question  Is'  how 
will  It  grow  The  two  propositions  are  closely 
allied.  HOW  we  grow  will  determine,  de- 
cisively In  manv  places,  IF  we  sjtow  '  She 
concludes.  "We  must  .iwaken  to  the  \mpoT- 
•ant  f.ict  that  how  we  develop  in  this  next 
decade  or  two  will  determine  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  region  for  generations  to 
come." 

The  urgencv  of  this  problem  .and  the  con- 
trolling effect  of  Its  solution  upon  the  re- 
gion's future  underscore  the  timeliness  of 
your  Community  Development  Conference 
today  No  other  subject  more  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  region's  leaders  We  must 
move  afflrmativelv  now  to  determine  how 
we  will  grow,  how  our  communities  will 
develop  We  must  plan  'o  shape  our  future 
As  we  approach  this  ta.'.k.  !t  Is  important 
•o  consider  the  base  from  which  we  start. 
Because  we  .\re  industrializing  later  than 
most  other  regions,  our  problems  are  fewer 
and  our  opportunities  greater  We  have  fewer 
huge  mlstiikes  to  correct:  we  can  profit  from 
paat  experience  of  others  as  we  build  ^ur 
industries  .md  communities  of  the  future. 
Moreover  we  ire  blessed  with  a  multltvide  of 
opportunities  provided  during  a  generation 
In  which  new  resources  have  been  placed  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  people.  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  there  is  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
problems  of  environment  arising  from  eco- 
n'lmlc  growth  and  population  incre^ise. 

In  the  last  J5  years,  we  have  seen  immense 
changes  in  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Valley  region  We  had  a  wasted  river. 
Today  we  have  a  harnessed  river  system,  serv- 
ing the  region  as  fully  as  any  river  an>-where 
In  the  world.  Floods  are  in  check.  Barges 
Carry  nUllions  of  tons  of  vital  traffic.  Water 
supplies  are  abundant  for  cities  and  Indus- 
tries. The  lakes  have  added  new  beauty  to 
the  forest  surroundings  and  new  sources  of 
recreation  for  the  region  and  the  Nation, 

We  had  a  region  where  electric  power,  an 
essential  sinew  of  industrial  growth,  was 
both  scarce  and  expensive,  despite  the  great 
hvdroelectrlc  potential  of  the  river,  and  ex- 
tensive regliinul  deposits  of  coal.  Today  pow- 
er Is  both  abundant  and  inexpensive,  used 
to  the  hilt  In  eonomlc  development.  The 
energy  of  the  river  and  coal  are  both  hard 
at  work  and  we  ,ire  beginning  to  tap  the 
power  of  'he  .itom. 

We  were  in  agricultural  region  but  our 
farms  were  falling.  Today  we  have  an  agri- 
culture featuring  lush,  green  pastures,  Parm 
production  is  up  and  farm  Incomes  have  In- 
creased m.irkedly  We  had  a  region  of  run- 
down. cut-o\er,  burned-over  forests  Today 
the  Valley's  woodlands  are  a  growing  source 
of  raw  material  for  major  Valley  Industries, 
Nowhere  In  the  Nation  has  the  resource 
base  of  a  region  been  transformed  so  ex- 
tensively and  so  rapidly  lis  in  the  Tennessee 
V.iUey, 

What  we  are  witnessing,  therefore,  in  the 
growth  of  wur  own  urban  areas  is  the  response 
by  industry  and  commerce  to  this  new  re- 
source base.  Our  cities  .ire,  as  elsewhere,  be- 
coming larger  cities  But.  perhaps  of  even 
greater  import,  our  villages  are  growing  into 
towns  and  our  towiis  are  becoming  cities  of 
considerable  size 

KiuixviUe.  NathvUle,  Chattanooga,  and 
Memphis  .lil  h.ive  gained  m  population  and 
Income  But  in  addition,  we  have  many  sit- 
uations like  Calvert  City,  Kentucky,  which 
'20  ye.irs  ago  was  a  rural  crossroads.  Lying 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  waterway 
.uid  at  the  hub  of  our  Inland  navigation 
system,  it  is  today  the  location  of  one  of 
the  Nations  Important  chemical  Industry 
complexes  Its  :34  plants,  representing  an 
investment  of  $240  million,  provide  some 
2,800  new  Jobs 

There  are  many  more  locations  like  Cal- 
vert City  At  Calhoun,  Tennessee,  near  the 
fixithllls  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Is 
the  largest  new.sprint  mill  In  the  United 
States  with  a  supporting  chemical  complex. 
The  .\merlcan-.St.  Gobaln  glass  plant, 
where  a  solid  sheet  of  glass  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  emerges  from  one  great  machine, 
sprouted  from  a  cornfield  in  upper  East 
Tennessee  Revere  Copper  Sz  Brass  Is  build- 
ing I  9300  million  aluminum  complex  on 
GuntersviUe  Lake,  near  the  town  of  Scotts- 
boro,  .Alabama.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
chose  Union  Cltv  ;n  western  Tennessee  ^is 
the  site  of  a  JlOO  million  Investment.  The 
Carrier  Company  has  decided  to  locate  one 
of  Its  large  industries  at  Morrison  in  central 
Tennessee. 

Each  of  these  instances — and  we  could 
enumerate  many  more — is  evidence  of  the 
>;rowth  we  are  experiencing.  Each  has  a  deep 
impact  on  the  community  concerned.  They 
add  opportunities  for  skilled  employment  for 
hundreds  "i  workers,  drawn  from  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  They  breed  satellite 
industries.  The  total  effect  is  an  extensive 
change  m  the  economic  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Its  housing  patterns,  its  needs 
for  streets  md  sewers  and  schools  and  rec- 
reation facilities.  Here  Is  the  chance  to  build 
industrial  parks  with  the  room  and  beauty 
of  the  countryside  Instead  of  industrial 
slums.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  plan  for 
workers    communities    that    cannot    become 
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ghettos.  Here  is  the  place  and  now  Is  the  time 
when  we  will,  as  Wllma  Dykeman  says,  "de- 
termine the  quality  of  lite  In  this  region  for 
generations  to  come." 

As  I  say.  the  resources  are  here  Industry  Is 
seeking  them  out  with  great  eagerness.  And 
because  this  process  is  Just  beginning,  we 
must  look  at  It  as  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
avoid  tue  piif.ills  of  industrialization  else- 
where. The  Tennessee  Valley  communities 
.ind  their  states  now  have  a  long  back- 
ground of  planning  experience  and  expert 
knowledge.  TVAs  goal  Is  to  work  with  them 
to  examine  all  the  problems  of  growth,  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  for 
growth,  and  to  work  out  solutions  to  the 
human  and  material  problems  as  completely 
as  human  wisdom  and  foresight  will  permit. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  lifts  been  the  location 
ol  some  of  the  country's  most  successful 
models  for  completely  new  towns.  Norrls. 
Tennessee,  was  built  ;n  the  mid-1930's  In  an 
Idyllic  woixled  setting  close  t-o  Norrls  Dam. 
The  homes  then  erected,  the  layout  of  the 
streets  and  greenways,  have  stood  the  test 
ol  time  and  the  town  of  Norrls  is  today  both 
beautiful  and  liv.iblc. 

The  town  ol  Oak  Ridge  not  far  from  Norrls 
was  built  during  World  War  II  to  house  the 
workers  and  scientists  who  produced  the  Na- 
tion's first  atomic  energy.  Oak  Ridge  also  is 
today  a  thriving,  well  rtin,  attractive  com- 
munity. 

There  will  be  more  new  towns,  perhaps  of 
tills  same  sort,  m  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  the 
years  go  by. 

But  there  must  also  be  rebuilt  towns,  and 
the  planners  and  community  officials  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  ha\e  had  experience  with 
this  second  type  ol  community  development, 
too. 

An  example  Is  GuntersviUe,  Alabama.  When 
TVA  Isegan  building  GuntersvUle  Dam  In  the 
middle  1930  s,  .t  was  a  small  agricultural 
community  relying  chiefly  on  the  fertile 
lx)ttomlands  of  the  nearby  Tennessee  River 
for  ita  commercial  life.  The  city  officials 
thought  its  economic  l>ase  would  be 
destroyed.  But,  with  help  from  TVA,  the 
Alalxuna  Planning  Commission,  and  a 
planning  commission  of  its  own,  Gunters- 
viUe found  ways  to  make  use  of  the  lake  facil- 
ities and  the  Lliorellne  that  was  created.  By 
zoning  action  it  reserved  land  adjacent  to  the 
deep  water  of  the  lake  for  commercial  harbor. 
It  designated  other  lakeshore  lands  for 
recreation  purposes.  Because  of  a  series  of 
wise  decisions  and  farsighted  planning, 
GuntersviUe  has  ttrown  into  a  thrU-ing  small 
river  ix)rt  and  a  recreation  center  for  much 
of  northern  Alabama. 

.\n  even  more  dramatic  story  could  be  told 
of  Decatur.  Alabama,  on  'the  shores  of 
Wheeler  Reservoir.  Here  the  community  has 
so  organized  and  used  its  available  resources 
that  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  true  "avenue  of 
Industry"  lining  the  shoreline  for  several 
miles.  Widely  diverse  in  nature,  attractively 
built  and  generotisly  spaced,  these  country- 
.slde  industries  are  the  mainstay  of  a  rede- 
veloped. Vigorous  and  pleasant  community. 

Planning  experience  in  the  Valley  had  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  by  1960  when  TVA  began 
building  Melton  Hill  Dam  :n  eastern  Ten- 
nessee that  we  were  able  to  see  the  necessity 
of  Joint  planning  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
reservoir  shoreline  before  impoundment.  TVA, 
the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 
and  a  local  regional  planning  body,  aJl  work- 
ing together,  examined  maps  of  the  area, 
studied  its  roads  and  railroads,  picked  out 
areas  suitable  for  parks,  boat  docks,  and 
commercial  barge  terminals,  and  identified 
land  suitable  for  industrial  establishments. 
Where  possible,  TVA  purchased  these  stra- 
tegic lands  and  by  official  action  by  the  local 
bodies  they  were  set  aside  for  these  special 
ptirposes.  The  cities  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Clinton 
created  port  authorities  imder  state  law.  In- 
dustries have  shown  Increasing  Interest  In 
the  assets  available  here,  and  the  communl- 
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ties  are  organized  and  staffed  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  cultural  and  environmental 
changes  that  will  occtir  as  economic  growth 
takes  place. 

A  third  type  of  community  development  Is 
taking  place  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  where  TVA  is  estab- 
lishing the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.  Here,  on 
a  170,000-acre  tract  between  Kentucky  and 
Barkiey  Reservoirs,  TVA  is  creating  a  multi- 
purpose outdoor  study  and  recreation  area 
It  Is  destined  to  attract  literally  millions  of 
campers,  fishermen,  hikers,  hunters,  bird 
watchers,  amateur  photographers. Boy  Scouts, 
school  and  churcii  groups,  farm  and  city 
youth  clubs-  in  fact,  virtui.liy  every  type  of 
outdoor  enthusiast. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  economic  as- 
pect of  the  area  is  the  fact  that  it  will  have 
no  commercial  facilities — no  motels  or  res- 
taurants, no  filling  stations  or  accommoda- 
tions for  servicing  boats.  All  such  establish- 
ments must  be  provided  by  private  Interests 
or  public  parks  in  areas  across  the  lakes  from 
the  TVA  area.  When  you  realize  that  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  lies  within  500  miles  of 
some  80  million  people,  you  can  get  a  feel  for 
the  very  considerable  business  demand  that  Is 
bound  to  take  place  In  this  area  of  western 
Kentucky   and   Tennessee. 

It  must  not  be  a  helter-skelter  growth  and 
planning  is  advancing  well  toward  this  end. 
The  community  at  the  northern  {tateway  to 
the  area  is  already  feeling  the  economic  con- 
sequences and  the  most  intensive  advance 
work  is  under  way  there  in  conjunction  with 
private  landowners,  the  city  of  Grand  Rivers 
and  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Again,  the  stra- 
tegic areas  have  been  Identified — those  suit- 
able for  commercial  businesses,  shoreline  fa- 
cilities, resorts  and  motels,  schools  and 
homes.  Highway  realignment  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  state.  A  model  of  the  future  com- 
munity has  been  built  and  the  townspeople 
are  in  the  process  of  adopting  the  planning 
regulations  designed  to  bring  It  about.  We 
think  it  can  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
entrances  In  the  country  to  a  major  recrea- 
tion area.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  give  a 
sizable  boost  to  the  local  economy. 

By  now  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  to  you 
something  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
TVA  takes  a  "broadside"  approach  to  the 
problems  of  rtrowlng  communities  and  their 
living  environment.  We  seek  to  Involve  every 
natural  resource,  water  and  land,  farm  and 
forest. 

We  seek  to  Involve  the  total  community — 
the  city  and  the  county  and  their  elected 
officials;  the  businessmen  and  workers  and 
farmers  and  their  voluntary  organizations. 
We  incltide  in  this  category  the  facilities  of 
the  state  government — its  planning  commis- 
sion, Its  highway  department,  its  park  com- 
mission. Its  fish  and  game  officials.  Its  depart- 
ment of  health,  its  department  of  education. 
And  we  also  include  every  available  assist- 
ance from  other  Federal  agencies  and  their 
national  programs  of  assistance  in  education 
and  training,  urban  development,  housing, 
street  improvement,  sewage  treatment,  and 
other  fields. 

We  are  now  entering  upon  an  endeavor  In 
eastern  Tennessee  which  epitomizes  many  of 
these  techniques.  It  is  taking  place  in  the 
village  of  Oliver  Springs,  a  small  town  typical 
of  many  In  the  Appalachian  area,  lying  on 
the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
in  Morgan  County.  Until  the  last  decade.  Its 
principal  economic  base  was  the  mining  of 
coal  plus  such  additional  limited  economic 
activities  as  could  be  supported  by  the  small 
farms  and  timber  operations  of  the  vicinity. 
But  In  the  last  ten  years  coal  mine  employ- 
ment In  the  area  has  declined  sharply.  The 
area  has  not  been  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  other  sections  where  thicker  coal 
seams  are  more  readily  adaptable  to  the 
modem  techniques  of  mechanized  mining. 
Oliver  Springs  and  its  businesses  have  felt 
the  impact  of  these  changes. 
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Last  July  another  disaster  hit  Oliver 
Springs.  A  torrential  rain  sent  Indian  Creek 
into  flood.  A  major  part  of  the  town  was 
under  water.  The  school,  many  homes  and 
most  businesses  were  severely  damaged.  This 
small  community  faced  a  crisis;  but  it  was  a 
crisis  that  can  be  a  turning  point  in  its  life 
and  in  the  lives  of  its  Inhabitants. 

Here  was  a  community  built  to  serve  the 
needs  of  another  day.  Located  in  a  narrow 
valley  along  the  stream,  as  many  of  our 
App.ilachlan  towns  perforce  were,  it  has  been 
flooded  often.  The  bases  for  its  original 
establishment-  to  serve  coal  mining  and 
timbering  operations — no  longer  adequately 
support  Us  businesses.  Lacking  many  essen- 
tial services  of  a  modern  town — with  a 
municipal  water  supply  of  limited  capacity 
and  without  a  .sewerage  system,  for  ex- 
ample—it has  been  unable  to  attract  Indus- 
tries or  residential  development  to  give  It 
new  vitality. 

.Sonie  people  have  arciied.  in  simllnr  cases, 
tliat  the  best  sohitlon  might  be  Just  to 
.lb. melon  such  towns.  But  It  is  a  pointless 
argument  because  tlie  plain  fact  is  that  the 
town  will  not  be  ^ibandoued.  P<  ople's  iiomes, 
businesses  and  personal  roots  are  there  and 
tliey   do   not   intend   to   move 

The  problem  is  that,  in  the  past,  things 
have  been  patched  up  after  ,t  flood,  lusually 
madeqiu-itely.  i^nd  life  has  ;)icked  tip  where 
it  lelt  off.  Gradual  deterioration  hus  been  the 
inevitable  result  But  at  Oliver  Sijrliies.  we 
wondered  if  a   new   approach   wr.uld  work. 

TVA  fell  tliat  a  "broadside"  approach  to 
restoration  could  <Tente  a  vialile  and  livable 
"new  town"  on  the  site  of  declining  01i\er 
Springs.  Fortunately,  we  found  within  the 
city  an  active  leadership  that  felt  the  same 
way.  It  wns  already  ino\ing  in  the  direction 
of  improved  housinc  by  "rganizing  a  local 
i lousing  autliority.  It  had  uiider  considera- 
tion plans  lor  :•  sewer  .'y<^tem,  .And  an  im- 
portant new  element  of  iippurtunity  lay  in 
the  town's  nearness  to  Oak  Ridge.  lue  miles 
away.  Oliver  Springs  could  serve  well  as  an 
outlying  residential  area  with  accom.nanving 
service  btisinesses.  TVA  lelt  that,  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  leadership  and  these  op- 
;)ortunlties.  we  might  help  breathe  new  life 
into  Oliver  .'^rrinss.  If  successful,  it  would 
be  an  example  and  demonstration  for  all 
:  imilar  towns  in  .Appalachla-  and  there  are 
many. 

We  seized  the  initiative  at  what  we  believed 
to  be  lust  the  right  time,  even  before  the 
mud  and  debris  from  the  July  flood  had  been 
swept  av.-av,  and  while  there  was  strong  pub- 
lic support  lor  action  wljich  would  remove 
oiice  ai.d  for  all  this  e-er-present  d.-.nger. 
TVA  has  now  surveyed  the  flr>od  problem  and 
engineered  a  jilan  of  stream  iniiirovement. 
Planners  have  sketched  out  ways  in  which 
the  stream  Improvement  can  be  geared  into 
a  redevelopment  of  the  downtown  area,  pro- 
viding for  new  .r.cl  safer  housing  sites  and 
a  .=mull  industrial  park.  Ftinds  for  a  begin- 
ning .ire  included  m  the  President's  budget 
request  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  city  moved  quickly  to  ;\ctivate  its 
housing  and  sewer  projects.  Tlie  state  high- 
way department  had  projected  a  liighway 
improvement  program  lor  some  time  in  the 
future.  Appro.a.ches  iiave  been  made  to  the 
department  to  advance  'his  work  and  co- 
r)rdinate  the  liighway  development  with  the 
flood  control  project  so  both  can  contribute 
the  maximum  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
community.  A  school  construction  program  is 
being  reexamined  to  fit  into  the  total 
scheme.  In  the  meantime,  the  economy  has 
been  substantiallv  aided  h\-  12  to  15  disaster 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  .'Administra- 
tion Tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  helping  with  redevelopment 
plans. 

The  outlook  foi  the  Appalachian  com- 
munity of  Oliver  Springs  today  is  much 
brighter  than  an^-one  could  have  supposed  a 
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year  a^  The  very  fact  that  a  "broadside' 
approach  is  being  '•.alcf!i  h.us  lent  e';prgy  and 
Initiative  to  the  participant*  They  see  that 
hy  cnmbming  a  number  of  prrmrama,  the 
expense  of  all  can  be  reduced  The  period 
of  their  accomplishment  can  be  shortened 
and  the  effect  if  all  can  be  i^eatlv  Inrrewsed 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  new  tiiwn  '  ap- 
proaches of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  we  r^n 
see  them  at  work  In  every  part  of  the  region 
Coeburn.  Vlri^lnla.  iiiia  turned  a  flood  dls- 
afiter  into  a  basis  for  -vi-iUd  future  <row-th. 
TVA  stream  improvement  for  flood  control 
through  the  new  tt>wn  has  created  a  new 
park  area  new  parking  for  shoppers,  and 
given  new  he:iuty  t»i  "he  area. 

SevlervlUe  m  eastern  Tennessee,  .similarly 
plagued  bv  :;.<^ls  h.v8  seen  TV'As  flood  pro- 
tection meiiaures  create  new  land  for  Its  busl- 
aeas  dlstr.ot  It  Is  proceeding  with  a  plan 
to  use  this  land  to  m.Uce  the  community  a 
more  attracr.e  gateway  to  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Pirk 

Winchester,  Tennessee,  working  with  a 
Tributary  Area  Development  orgamzation 
Is  far  along  in  its  planning  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  Tims  Ford  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
now  under  constructlin 

In  north'western  Alabama  wbere  rhe  Bear 
Creek  watershed  development  Is  under  way, 
communities  centering  about  RussellvUle  .ire 
simllarlv  at  work 

luka.  Mlssls.slppi,  and  its  leaders  are  seek- 
ing to  stimulate  industrial  development 
along  Pickwick  Reservoir, 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  which  Its  great 
chemical  complex  based  on  the  nearby  phos- 
phate deposits,  niw  links  Its  future,  and  that 
of  the  region,  on  the  prospect  of  the  Colum- 
bia dam  on  the  Duck  River  and  the  improved 
water  supplies,  housing  and  recreation  facil- 
ities it  will  provide 

The  pattern  of  urban  growth  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  Just  emerging  Its  process 
U  Just  beginning.  But  It  is  taking  forms 
which  promise  not  only  a  prosperous  but  a 
livable  and  comfortable  environment  Bv 
using  all  our  skills  and  all  our  resources  and 
all  our  ingenuity,  our  communities  can  shape 
their  t^tal  liie  as  they  ^row  We  ^an  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  improve  the  quality 
of  life  m  each  of  them.  We  can  broaden  the 
opportunities  for  both  business  and  its  em- 
ployees And  in  so  doing  we  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  the  total  society,  enrich  Its  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  quality,  and  deepen  its 
spiritual  contribution  to  the  region  and  the 
Nation 


How  S.  Prestley  Biake,  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  Plant  To  Preserve  His  1967 
Automobile 


HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

>f    MSSSOl-RI 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wfdnf:>day.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  President, 
the  November  _•",  1967.  issue  of  Automo- 
tive New.s  described  the  plans  of  Mr,  S, 
Prestley  Blake,  of  Longmeadow.  Mass.,  to 
preserve  ins  1967  automobile.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  item  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AtTTO  Hobbyist  Pt..\Ns  To  Store  Cougar 
10  Years 

Springfield.  Mass — S.  Prestley  Blake  of 
Longmeadow.  who  makes  a  hobby  of  preserv- 
ing cars,  has  bought  a  1967  Mercury  Couj;ar 
XR-7  and  intends  to  store  it  for  10  years 

"I've   been   a   bug  on  automobiles   for  all 
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these  years."  he  said,  "and  T' e  owned  quite 
a  few  cars  and  pre.served  inanv  of  them.  But 
this  Is  the  first  time  Ire  started  a  preserva- 
tlun  pr  iject  wl'h  a  hninii-new  car  " 

Blake  already  has  the  blue  Cougar  on  Jack- 
.stands  He  plans  to  deflate  the  tires  to  half 
tire  pressures  add  a  special  solution  to  the 
engine  tu  preserve  It  from  rust  cover  the  In- 
terior with  neats-foot  oil,  and  bathe  the  ex- 
terior with  a  preservative 

The  preservation  idea  fiT  the  Cougar  be- 
gan three  months  ago.  when  Blake  bought 
his  daughter  a  yellow  Cougar  XR  7  with  a 
black  vinyl  top 

"It  was  her  car  hut  I  drove  It  quite  a  bit 
and  really  liked  It,"  said  Blake  To  me  it  is 
the  finest  car  ever  built  In  this  'ounlry 

.^fter  Nancy  had  her  car  for  ab<nit  two 
weeks.  I  went  back  to  the  Springfield  dealer 
and  ordered  another  one  for  me  to  keep  for 
a  lung  time," 

Once  the  owner  of  two  highly  desirable 
Llncolns— a  1936  and  a  1037  KB — Blake  still 
has  a  1925  Rolls-Royce, 

"The  Rolls  w.as  made  right  here  In  Spring- 
field at  the  Duesenben;  body  works  and  I've 
had  It  for  several  years  now,"  he  .said  "Look 
at  the  Rolls  iiid  liM.k  at  the  fougar  I  think 
the  Cougar  will  look  better  than  the  Rolls 
when  I  take  it  out  of  mothballs  " 
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The  Need  for  Strong  Local  Law 
Enforcement 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

K     lOl  TH    C\RoLI.V,\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  '^ive  Senators  the  opportunity  to 
read  an  editorial  published  m  the  State, 
Columbia.  S,C  .  on  Pebruar>-  6.  1968  The 
editorial  emphas.zes  tlie  need  for  .^tronk; 
local  law  enforcement  and  quotes  from 
comments  by  FBI  Director  J  Ed^ar 
Hoover  m  the  current  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin. 

Mr  President,  tlie  rabble-rousers, 
hatemongers,  and  do-gooders  who  try 
to  justify  their  viminal  acts  wuh  slo- 
gans about  civil  disobedience  would  like 
to  see  a  total  breakdown  of  kx-al  law  en- 
forcement. At  the  time  when  our  Nation's 
Capital  IS  bemt,'  threatened  by  ijroups 
.md  .so-called  leaders  who  advocate  vio- 
lating many  of  our  laws,  we  ne<d  nation- 
wide awareney.'-  of  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing stront:  :oc  U  law  enforcement  and  we 
need  efTective  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical 
enforcement  of  our  laws, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Stale 
and  the  entire  .-.tatement  by  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  \v.Me  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  Gestapo  Needed 

There  have  been  some  moves  recently  to 
have  lederal  courts  take  over  certain  local 
police  departments  and  supervise  their  op- 
erations. It  has  been  suggested  that  lederal 
courts  ought  to  place  a  police  department  in 
receivership  and  appoint  a  master"  with  full 
administrative   powers  over   its  affairs. 

Once,  when  Sen,  Robert  F  Kennedy  was 
the  .Attorney  General,  he  toured  Europe  ask- 
ing officials  in  various  cities  if  they  could 
advise  him  concerning  the  feasibility  of  cre- 
ating a  national  police  force  In  the  US.  In 


one  German  city  he  asked,  "Do  you  have  a 
national  police  force  here?"  "No.  not  now," 
replied  the  official  "We  had  one  a  few  years 
ago.  but  It  wasn't  iX)pular.  it  was  called  the 
Gestapo." 

America  has  no  place  for  nor  does  it  need 
a  national  pxiUce  force,  writes  FBI  Director  J 
Edgar  Hoover  in  the  current  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin. 

"It  should  be  abundantly  clear  by  now  that 
m  a  democracy  such  as  ours  effective  law  en- 
forcement is  basically  a  local  responsibility. 
In  the  great  area  of  .<elf-government  re- 
served for  states,  counties  and  cities,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  IS  not  only  their  duty 
but  al.so  their  right  Law-abiding  citizens  and 
local  officials  should  vlgorouslv  oppose  con- 
certed attacks  against  law  eiilorcement  and 
the  devious  moves  to  negate  local  authority 
and  replace  it  with  federal  police  ;x)wer  " 

.Amen  to  that.  Local  law  enforcement  rep- 
resents the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  social 
order.  We  need  no  Gestapo  here,  nor  anr 
KBG 

I  Prom  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin] 
February  1,  1968. 
Man  cannot  live  In  our  complex  socletv 
today  without  .i  system  of  laws.  The  system 
Is  doomed  unleise  the  laws  axe  enforced,  and 
the  enforcement  officer  Is  inefTectlve  unless 
his  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace  and  protect 
life  and  property  are  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment .ind  the  people. 

The  destruction  of  law  enforcement,  par- 
ticularly .It  the  local  level,  .ippears  to  be  a 
prime  objective  of  some  dissident  groups  and 
mdUiduals  m  our  country.  While  they  have 
made  no  appreciable  headway,  they  .ire  creat- 
ing such  a  smokescreen  of  harassment  and 
intimidation  that  enforcement  of  the  law  is 
becoming  an  overwhelming  burden  for  many 
agencies. 

In  some  areas,  the  doctrine  of  dissent  is 
bordering  on  a  doctrine  of  nihilism.  Since 
local  law  enforcement  represents  the  first  line 
of  defense  ->f  our  social  order.  It  becomes  a 
primary  target  of  those  who  challenge  eetab- 
llshed  ,iuthorlty  Regardless  of  the  cause  they 
support,  many  groups  seek  .iltercatlons  with 
local  [xillce  to  i;aln  publicity  and  sympathy. 
Consequently,  in  this  rebellious  climate,  law 
'Tiforcement  must  not  only  cope  with  .an 
alarming  and  increasing  crime  problem  but 
must  also  defend  its  very  existence. 

Currently,  there  Is  a  move  to  have  Federal 
courts  take  over  -ertaln  local  police  depart- 
ments and  supervise  their  operatloas.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ridiculous  plan,  the  courts 
would  place  a  police  department  m  receiver- 
ship and  ippoint  a  special  "master"  with 
I'ull  idministrative  powers  over  Its  affairs. 
The  courts  cotild  do  this  country  a  great  serv- 
ice if  they  would  promptly,  and  with  finality, 
slap  down  such  schemes  to  undermine  arid 
destroy  local  law  enforcement. 

Over  the  years,  the  FBI  has  consistently 
championed  the  cause  of  progressive  State 
and  local  I.iw  enforcement  While  extending 
lull  cooperative  services  to  police  agencies  and 
-issistlng  in  the  training  if  many  thousands 
of  State,  county,  and  city  pwllcement,  this 
Bureau  has  meticulously  kept  within  the 
scope  of  ;t6  iwn  authority  and  avoided  any 
encroachment  in  .ireas  of  respoaslblllty  be- 
longing to  State   aid  local  pwllce. 

.America  has  no  place  for,  nor  does  It  need, 
a  national  police  force.  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  by  now  that  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  effective  law  enforcement  Is  basically 
a  ICMral  responsibility.  In  the  great  area  of 
self-government  reserved  for  States,  counties, 
.md  cities,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is 
no:  only  their  duty  but  also  their  right.  Law- 
abiding  citizens  and  local  offlclals  should 
vlgoroii^ly  oppose  concerted  attacks  against 
law  enforcement  and  the  devious  moves  to 
negate  local  authority  and  replace  It  with 
Federal  police  pwwer. 

John  Eogas  Hoovkr, 

Director. 
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RMS  "Queen  Mary" 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  is  justifiably  proud 
of  its  recent  acquisition  of  the  RMS 
Queen  .Murv.  and  the  city  h&s  conie  forth 
with  a  bold  and  imaginative  plan  to 
develop  a  major  educational  and  recre- 
ational facility  around  her  berth.  And 
all  of  this,  I  might  point  out,  is  being 
accomplished  by  the  city  itself  without 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 

To  the  many  people  from  all  over  the 
world  who  cherish  the  memories  of  their 
trips  aboard  this  areat  ship,  I  think 
they  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  her 
future  in  the  Port  of  Long  Beach  will 
be  as  glamorous  as  her  past. 

A  consulting  firm  retained  by  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  forecasts  that  the 
Queen  Mary  will  become  the  nucleus  of 
a  water-oriented  total  recreational  de- 
velopment at  Long  Beach  Harbor  which 
will  attract  more  than  4.5  million  visitors 
annually. 

The  preliminary  report  prepared  by 
the  firm  of  Linesch  &  Reynolds  in- 
cludes a  developmental  plan  linking  the 
huge  recreational  complex. 

Planned  developments  on  the  large  new 
pier  J  where  the  Queen  Mary  will  be 
located  include  a  4,000-boat  marina  and 
a  commercial  international  village. 

Across  an  arm  of  the  harbor  to  the 
downtown  Long  Beach  shoreline  is  the 
prnpo.sed  Pacific  Terrace  development 
which  includes  the  present  Long  Beach 
Arena,  a  hotel  and  a  proposed  exhibit 
hali  and  convention  center,  as  well  as 
boating  and  swimming  lagoons.  Also 
planned  is  the  remodeling  of  the  Long 
Beach  Memorial  Auditorium  adjacent  to 
the  aren.i 

The  firm's  report  .states: 

Development  plans  for  the  Queen  Mary 
will  afford  the  citv  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity to  create  one  of  the  most  dynamic.  In- 
tegrated complexes  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
educational,  recreational  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  the  highest  order. 

The  report  also  points  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  conducting  ocean  cruise  ship  op- 
erations from  nler  J  p.nd  the  operation 
of  excursion  boats  between  the  Pacific 
Terrace  and  i.'iei-  J  developments. 

The  report  also  advances  a  unique 
"theme  .satellite"  concept  as  a  possibility 
for  parking  and  other  purposes  adjacent 
to  the  Q  in  n  Mary, 

The  "theme  .satellites."  not  more  than 
three  stories  tall,  would  house  1,500  cars 
each.  The  number  of  satellites  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  parking  de- 
mands. 

Besides  accommodating  vehicles,  the 
satellites  would  serve  as  major  holding 
areas  for  museum  and  tour  visitors.  The 
satellites,  the  report  states,  might  con- 
tain previews  of  future  museum  exhibits, 
a  pictorial  history  of  the  Queen  Mary 
and  a  pictorial  description  of  the  tour 
and  museum.  These  "support  activities" 
would  be  placed  on  the  top  deck  of  each 
of  the  satellites. 
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When  the  scheduled  tour  is  announced 
the  visitors  would  then  be  transported 
from  the  satellite  over  an  interconnect- 
ing structure  to  a  dockside  facility  ad- 
jacent to  the  vessel. 

Trams,  moving  sidewalks,  mlnl-ralls.  etc., 
could  be  utilized  for  this  movement  of 
groups  of  visitors — 

The  report  declares,  and  concludes: 
In   our   opinion    the   city's   acquisition   of 
this  great  ship  represents  one  of  the  most 
challenging  programs  ever  undertaken  by  a 
community. 

An  annual  attendance  of  3  million 
visitors  to  the  Museum  of  the  Sea  was 
predicted  by  Les  H.  Cohen,  mu.seum  di- 
rector, in  an  address  before  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, and  their  guests  on  January  30. 

A  luncheon  at  the  Reef  Restaurant  in 
Long  Beach  followed  guided  tours  of  the 
Queen  Mary  for  more  than  150.  includ- 
ing members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  California  Museum  Foundation,  the 
Muses,  the  advisory  board,  the  Coronets. 
and  their  guests. 

The  museum  director,  piincipal  speak- 
er at  the  luncheon,  was  introduced  by 
J.  Howard  Edgerton,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Others  at  the  head  table  included  Mrs. 
Edgerton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Kinsey, 
president  of  the  foundation:  Don  M. 
Muchmore,  chairman  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Sea  Committee:  John  R.  Mansell. 
city  manager  of  Lons  Beach:  Adm 
and  Mrs.  John  Fee,  Quetu  Mary  project 
director;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mc- 
Cann.  director  of  the  California  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industrj-:  and  Robert  J. 
Reardon,  associate  director.  Museum  of 
the  Sea. 

Cohen  predicted  that  the  Queen,  which 
made  1.000  transatlantic  crossings  be- 
fore her  retirement  from  seagoing  serv- 
ice, "is  scheduled  to  become  the  crown 
jewel  of  the  multimillion-dollar  aquatic, 
recreational  and  education  pier  J  com- 
plex being  planned  for  the  near  future 
by  the  city  of  Long  Beach." 

The  director  declared  that  the  largest 
portion  of  ship  space — more  than  two- 
thirds — will  be  devoted  to  the  museum 
and  the  guided  tour  program,  which  also 
will  be  conducted  by  the  museum.  This 
will  encompass  what  is  now  C  and  D 
decks  and  much  of  the  area  below  those 
decks,  including  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms. 

Cohen  said  that  the  museum's  main 
exhibit  hall  will  encompass  more  than 
50,000  square  feet,  a  larger  area  than 
a  football  field.  The  tour  program  will 
cover  such  key  points  as  the  bow.  the 
bridge,  the  wheelhouse,  the  captain's 
quarters,  the  magnificent  main  lounge 
and  main  dining  room,  and  luxurious 
staterooms. 

The  director  Indicated  that  it  will  take 
about  a  year  to  convert  the  great  ship 
into  a  combination  museum  of  the  sea, 
hotel -convention  center  and  complex  of 
restaurants,  shops,  and  offices.  All  this  is 
to  be  accomplished,  he  stressed,  "while 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  dignity  of 
this  historic  luxury  liner." 

At  the  present  time,  he  said,  a  cleanup 
crew  is  at  work  on  the  ship  at  pier  E 
In  Long  Beach  and  engineers  are  making 
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cost-conversion  estimates  Within  weeks, 
the  ship  will  no  into  drydnck  for  major 
renovation  of  her  hull.  Design  and  engi- 
neering projects  relating  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  exhibit-display  areas  have 
.started.  When  the  siiip  comes  out  of  dry- 
dock,  the  construction  of  exhibit-disiilny 
areas  will  start 

Cohen  .said  that  the  mu.seum  staff 
presently  is  engaged  with  a  design  Ann  in 
the  development  of  the  master  i)lan  and 
the  story  line  for  the  total  museum  com- 
plex. He  said  that  this  preliminary  re- 
search and  design  work  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  .April. 

"It  is  planned,"  Cohen  said,  "that  the 
first  increment  of  the  exhibits  will  be 
completed  by  January  1969  to  permit  the 
museum  to  participate  in  the  grand  pub- 
lic opening  of  the  Queen  Mary."  Cohen 
estimated  that  at  least  4  years  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  museum,  "but 
even  then,  because  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  man's  knowledge  of  the 
sea.  we  expect  that  this  museum  will 
change,  trrow.  and  develop  each  year  with 
man's  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
world's  oceans." 


The  Perils  of  Pollution 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Even- 
ning  Journal,  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  last 
week  published  a  .series  of  five  articles  on 
the  various  ways  in  which  man  is  pol- 
luting the  planet  earth  and  imperiling 
his  present  and  future  health. 

The  articles  were  written  by  Alton 
Blakeslee.  Associated  Press  .science  wTit- 
er,  and  serve  to  summarize  just  how 
.serious  pollution  control  now  is  in  our 
Nation. 

I  believe  the  series  of  articles  will  be 
a  great  help  in  increasing  public  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  meet  effectively  the 
challenge  which  pollution  in  all  forms 
presents  to  life  in  our  Nation  and  the 
world  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Man.   Despoiler   of  a   Planet:    Messy   Crew 

Pertls  Life  on  Spaceship  Earth — I 

(By  Alton  Blakeslee) 

Three  men.  buttoned  inside  an  ApoUo 
spacecraft,  are  destined  In  coming  months  to 
leave  earth  and  go  exploring  the  moon 

They  know  of  course  that  they  will  die 
should  anything  go  seriously  wTong  with 
their  supply  of  air.  water  or  heat — In  short, 
with  their  environment  aboard  the  tiny 
spacecraft 

But  mankind  at  home  on  earth  Is  threat- 
ening ominously  to  destroy  his  own  planet, 
by  actions  as  careless  as  astronauts  deliber- 
ately tampering  with  their  life-support  sys- 
tem. Man  on  earth  is  even  running  out  of 
places  to  throw  away  his  garbage  and  trash. 

The  earth  is  actually  only  one  huge  space- 
ship. It  spins  at  l.obo  miles  an  hour:  It 
wheels  around  the  sun  once  a  year  at  66,960 
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mph.  It  Is  one  captive  planet  of  the  sun 
whirling  within  the  Milky  Way  galaxy  at 
fiJO.OOO  mph  on  the  sun  s  unknown  cosmic 
mission 

Every  human  being  thus  Is  a  member  of  a 
<pa -e  ?rew 

P:  met  earth  keeps  them  alive  with  one 
total  enTlronment.  only  one.  to  supply  the 
air  water,  heat  food,  all  the  materials  to 
support  ai;  of  irs  3  3  hllUon  passengers  By 
some  predictions  within  30  more  vears  there 
w.ll  be  5  to  7  BiUlon  passengers  all  depend- 
ent upon  and  In  turn  Influencing  the  earths 
self-contained  environment 

At  accelerating  pace  man  Is  poisoning,  pol- 
luting and  abusing  his  earthshlp  environ- 
ment 

•We  are  exploiung  the  earth  the  wav  a 
parasite  exploits  Its  host  But  If  our  hoet 
earth  is  killed,  we  have  nowhere  else  ti;  go." 
says  Dr  Harold  G  Cassidy.  Yale  University 
.rhemist 

Air  In  city  and  country  alike  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  polluted,  at  rising  risk  to  human 
health  and  life  Water  m  streams  I.ikes. 
ocean  shores  is  becoming  more  contaminated, 
smelly,  dangerous  to  health  and  aquatic 
life. 

Man  m  tUs  tenure  has  caused  the  e.xtinc- 
'lon  of  at  le»st  300  species  of  animals,  has 
destroyed  forests  and  grasslands,  and  created 
djst  bowls 

Uncontrolled  noise  impairs  hearing  and 
■  mc«t  urban  Americans  have  forgotten  what 
tranquility  is.  "  one  conserv.^itionst  observes 
Human  populations  explode  around  the 
world  and  Implode  into  cities  Slums  erode 
human  life  and  dignity  New  t?n.'!lins  rise 
from  crowding,  from  tra/Rc  jams,  from  loss 
of  human  privacy 

Of  the  3  3  biilion  oeople  on  earth  at  leas* 
2  billion  live  ■like  steerage  pas.sengers  or 
worse."  .issalled  by  hunger  .ind  disease  ^.ivs 
Dr  Ro«er  Bevel'e.  director  of  the  Center  f  jr 
Population  S-udles  at   Harvard   University 

More  pe  )ple  mi^ate  to  new  or  expanding 
suburbs  pavng  land  with  more  asphalt. 
concrete  and  buildings,  thereby  affecting 
local  weather  and  climate,  adding  new  con- 
t  immauun.^ 

Aji  Associated  Press  survey  finds  scien- 
tists, spec'.allstci.  and  various  government 
and  health  otfi.:lals  stressing  these  urgent 
themes 

Man  has  assumed,  and  behaved  willy  nl\- 
ly.  as  though  the  atmosphere,  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  soil,  all  hid  unlimited  ability 
to  clean;e  and  repair  themselves  Now  he 
finds  this  Is  simplv  not  io  Nor  are  the 
oceans  an  Infinite  sink  lor  waste  disposal 

The  earth's  env.ronment  must  be  treated 
ai  an  integrated  whcle  Air.  water  and  land 
are  Intimately  related,  they  affect  one  an- 
other Man  affects  his  environment;  the 
changed  environment  affects  him 

Needed  now  is  action  'lofjklng  at  total 
man  In  his  total  environment  rather  than 
taking  A  cruis  or  piecemeal  approach  to 
solvit:^  problems."  declares  a  special  report 
to  the  gcernment  entitled.  "A  Strategy  for 
a  Livable  Environment  " 

Man  must  try  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences from  new  things  he  does  Great 
changes  m  ramfiU,  weather,  bodies  of  wa- 
ter, may  be  triggered  off  inadvertently  by 
seemingly  innocuous  man-made  influences. 
Jet  contrails  and  exhausts,  man-made  neat, 
might  be  such  triggers. 

Environmental  pollution  is  very  serious, 
and  growing  worse  And  little  Is  known  yet 
about  the  potential  hazards  from  500.000 
to  600,000  synthetic  chemlcais  and  other 
compounds    m    use    today 

Critical  problems  call  tor  new  .ifitudes 
and  ways  of  thinking  One  example  is  con- 
tained m  a  report  from  a  specialist  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council: 

As  the  ea.'th  becomes  more  crowded,  there 
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18   no  longer   iin   ■away"  In   which  to  throw 
things  away,  it  says,  adding 

"Our  whole  economy  is  based  on  taking 
natural  resources,  converting  them  into 
things  that  are  consumer  products,  selling 
them  to  the  consumer,  and  then  forgetting 
about  them. 

"But  there  are  no  consumers— only  users 
The  user  employs  the  product,  sometimes 
changej  It  In  form,  but  does  not  consume 
:t — he    Just   discards    It   ' 

Closing  the  loop  from  user  back  to  re- 
source to  remake  the  discards  could  be  an 
answer,  and  "a  product  such  as  an  automo- 
bile could  be  designed  in  the  flrst  place 
wltn  return  to  the  factory  for  rem.iklng 
and   reuse   m   mind."   the   report  says 

"We  have  accepted  noise,  foul  air.  dirty 
rivers  as  Inevitable  consequences  of  Indus- 
trialization This  has  been  our  psychology," 
•ays  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L 
Cdal! 

"But  now  we  are  changing  our  basic  as- 
sumptions We  have  been  a  filthy  genera- 
tion What  win  become  of  .lur  grandchildren 
If    *e    don't    change    our    approach?" 

Nature,  one  scientist  remarks,  now  Is  pre- 
senting her  bills  for  man's  reckless  exploita- 
tion   -if   his  earthly  envlronmrnt 

Men  la  .\n  Apollo  spacecraft  must  all  be 
respcjnslble  f:T  their  limited  ind  crucial 
envtrnnment. 

Says  Dr  Cassidy  '•We.  capable  of  thought, 
must  be  the  stewards  of  this  spaceship 
earth.  The  goal  is  not  only  the  survival  of 
man.  but  survival  with  maintenance  of 
quality  " 

Man.   DKSPonjoi  or  a   Pua.vet     R(x-ket   Ex- 
haust   DrsT    Could    .Ai-ter    Cli.m,\tt— II 

I  By  .Alton  BUkeslee  > 
Rockets,  spewing  out  exhausts,  are  launch- 
ing men  and  instrumented   laboratories  out 
to  explore  space.  Inevitably,  many  more  will 
soar  up. 

And  the  future  promises  fleets  of  super- 
sonic transp<iirt — SST  -  airplanes,  flying  so 
high  and  fast  they  shrink  the  world  m  time 
for  their  passengers,  also  releasing  clouds  of 
exhaust  particles  at  extremely  high  altitudes. 

A   consequent   cost   from    both   might    be; 

The  partial  drowning  of  New  Yirk  London, 
Tokyo,  and  other  cities  and  land  on  low-lying 
coastal  areas  around  tlie  world-  because  the 
earths  climate  warms  up  and  all  the  ice  caps 
melt. 

Or  the  freezing  grip  of  a  new  Ice  Age  creep- 
ing over  the  world — because  the  earth's  cli- 
mate cools  down. 

Serious  scientists  are  speculating  and  mak- 
ing calculations  about  both  possibilities  that 
might  result  from  long-lingering  exhaust 
particles  thrust  up  into  the  high  thin  atmos- 
phere 

They  are  not  predicting  that  either  of  these 
man-caused  disasters  will  happen  Remedial 
steps  could  be  taken  if  they  threatened. 

The  great  slgnlflcance  of  their  concern  Is 
that  now — after  past  bitter  experiences — men 
are  taking  a  new  kind  of  prudent  and  protec- 
tive look  at  the  earth's  environment,  before 
the  act.  rather  than   .ifter 

The  scientists  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  relatively  small  concentration  of  gaseous  or 
solid  particles,  only  thousandths  of  an  inch 
m  size,  could  alter  the  earths  climate 

If  they  were  mostly  of  one  given  size,  they 
would  reflect  more  of  the  suns  incoming 
heat  back  into  space,  while  allowing  more  of 
the  earth's  heat — the  earth  Is  always  rarll.it- 
ing  heat  outward-  to  escape  Into  spuce  Re- 
sult a  cooling  of  the  earth,  and  In  time  a  new 
Ice  Age 

If  of  a  different  size,  the  particle  umbrella 
would  allow  more  of  the  sun's  heat  to  reach 
the  earths  surface,  while  holding  in  more  of 
the  earth's  outgoing  radiation  Result:  a 
warming  up  that  could  melt  the  polar  ice- 
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•aps,  thtis  raising  ocean  levels  by  200  to  250 
feet,  by  some  calculatlon.s. 

Scientists  Interviewed  on  this  subject  say 
they  are  not  yet  agreed  on  what  concen- 
tration of  exhaust  particles  would  affect 
world  climate,  and  In  Just  which  direction. 
They  are  using  computers  to  t>-»Ip  checif  out 
the  theories. 

Thpv  do  agree  that  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger except  through  a  combination  of  exhiuist 
particles  from  both  Space  .Age  rockets,  and 
nianv  SST  or  supersonic  Jet  flights. 

The  reassurance  Is  that  if  a  potential 
threat  began  occurring,  and  could  be  recog- 
nized, the  rocket  of  jet  flights  could  be  lim- 
ited in  numbers  until  some  of  the  particles 
fell   to  the  ground 

Among  atnio.'-pherlc  sclentlst-s.  there  Is  in- 
creasing awareness  that  small  alterations 
affecting  the  Intricate  mechanisms  control- 
ling climate  and  weather  might  trigger  great 
and  perhaps  undesirable  effects 

Dally,  for  example,  hundreds  of  Jet  planes 
crisscross  the  nation  or  jJireat  part.^  of  It, 
often  leaving  fluffy  contrails  of  w.iter  vapor. 
mamnadp  clouds,  as  slgn.nturc  nf  their  pas- 
sage 

Si^me  contrails  soon  dlssipati-  Others  turn 
into  or  are  soon  followed  by  high  cirrus 
clouds  that  can  and  do  influence  the  earth's 
heat  balance  with  the  sun 

Dr  Walter  Orr  Roberts,  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmo.spherlc  Research  in 
Boulder.  Colo  .  Is  i>ne  who  wonders  whether 
these  manmade  clouds  may  trigger  changes 
in  local  or  distant  we.it  her 

Depending  on  circumstances,  the  cirrus 
clouds  might  warm  or  cool  the  earth  below 
by  one  to  a  few  degrees 

Natural  clrnis  clouds  apparently  can  de- 
flect the  Jet  stream  at  times,  which  can  vastly 
affect  weather  fl.'^ewherc 

The  sun  pours  forth  enough  ultraviolet 
light  to  be  murderous  to  human  lite.  But 
much  of  It  is  blocked  by  ozone  In  the  .itmos- 
piiere.  The  vertical  distribution  of  ozone 
varies  by  clay  and  se.ison.  latitude  and  longi- 
tude But  at  times  the  maximum  laver  is  at 
an  altitude  of  70.000  to  80.000  feet. 

In  .1  tew  years,  supersonic  Jets  will  be  fly- 
ing at  this  altlttuie.  Dr.  Walter  D.  Koinhvr 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services  .Ad- 
ministration—ESSA— In  Boulder.  Colo., 
points  out.  Their  exhausts  throw  out  carbon, 
which  Is  an  efficient  catalyst  or  agent  to  de- 
:-troy  ozone. 

"This  could  become  a  real  problem  when 
there  are  many  such  flights.  •  Dr.  Komhyr 
says.  Jets  might  destroy  enough  ozone  to 
permit  a  harmful  Incre.ise  in  ultraviolet  light 
reaching  earth,  or  cause  other  effects 

ESS.A  and  other  organizations,  therefore. 
lire  seeking  "benchmark"  measurements  of 
normal  levels  and  fluctuations  of  ozone. 
These  could  serve  as  a  warning  system  If 
human  activities  began  to  produce  adverse 
pllert-,    Dr    Komhyr  expl.uns, 

Niiuril  mechanisms  that  determine  wea- 
ther and  climate  are  intricate  and  complex, 
but  vigorous  research  here  and  ibroail  i.s  be- 
ginning to  unravel  some  mysteries.  Much  of 
the  knowledge  still  is  speculative.  Dr  Rob- 
erts says,  but  In  time  the  human  effects  on 
weather  and  the  natural  mechanisms  will 
become  clear 

Such  understandings  might  allow  man  to 
alter  his  weather  artituially 

But  scientists  are  wary  about  rushing  into 
experiments  yet  Producing  the  rain  desired 
In  one  area  might  produce  deviulating 
drought  elsewhere 

So  mtanwhlle  their  goal  Is  to  seek  facts, 
to  check  theories,  and  use  computers  to 
create  simulated  models  of  the  weather.  .Xnd 
also  to  ask  the  computer's  mysterious  chain- 
reaction  weather  box  If  they  put  one  influ- 
ence in.  or  Ujok  one  out. 

This  Is  insurance  against  creating  Inad- 
vertently, a  crisis  or  disaster  in  the  world's 
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climate  and  weather,  such  as  is  happening 
with   the  air  that  humans  breathe. 

I'HE  Choice     Ci  ban  Air  or  Live  Like 

MoLE--ni 

(By   Alton   Blakeslee) 

To  breathe  enough  oxygen  to  stay  alive, 
you  must  draw  about  1,600  quarts  of  air  Into 
your  lungs  every  d.iy 

But  civilized  man  Is  making  a  sewer  out 
of  his  sky  and  air  Too  much  of  our  dally  air 
Is  pollut.ed,  contali'lng  increasing  quotients 
of  noxious,  oUensU  e  and  poisonous  gases  and 
solid  particles 

Health  officials  say  they  can  only  guess  at 
the  real  cost  to  health  both  from  killer  smogs 
and  from  chronic  exposure  to  carbon 
monoxide,  suUur  dioxide,  ozone,  lead,  dust, 
soot,  and  .i  iiost  of  new  chemical  compounds. 

The  national  bill  for  air  pollution  damage 
to  clothing,  metals,  buildings,  crops,  paints 
and  fabrics  is  estimated  at  $12  billion  a 
year- -about  s60  lor  every  man.  woman  and 
child 

But  to  control  or  reduce  air  pollution,  the 
federal,  state  ind  local  governments  until 
this  year  were  ^pending  only  $84  million  a 
year — 12  cents  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  Federal  funds  were  Increased  in  legis- 
lation pa.ssed  last  year,  but  some  experts  say 
It's  not  enough. 

".Americans  have  a  choice:  Clean  up  the 
air  and  live  like  human  beings,  or  stay  in- 
doors and  live  like  moles,"  warns  John  "W. 
Gardner  who  recently  resigned  as  secretary 
of  health. 

The  earth  Is  a  .paceshlp  whose  outer 
"walls"  are  only  its  atmosphere  hugged  to 
the  planet  by  gravity. 

Each  day  into  this  atmosphere.  90  million 
motor  vehicles  are  pouring  180.000  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide.  33,000  tons  of  hydrocar- 
bons, and  17.500  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide. 

Each  day.  factories,  homes,  and  power 
plans  using  fuel  oil  and  coal  belch  up  100,000 
tons  or  more  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

Damage  to  agriculture  and  livestock  from 
polluted  air  is  estimated  at  $500  million 
annually 

Much  of  about  800  million  pounds  of  trash, 
garbage,  leaves  and  the  like  Is  burned  dally 
In  incinerators,  many  of  low  efficiency,  pour- 
ing more  pollutants  into  the  air. 

.About  7.300  U.S.  communities  suffer  from 
varying  degrees  of  air  pollution,  says  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

During  smogs,  dally  death  rates  soar  above 
average  as  polluted  air  takes  a  toll  of  people 
with  weakened  respiratory  systems  and 
hearts. 

■\  London  ^mog  was  blamed  for  4.000  excess 
deaths  in  1952:  one  In  Donora.  Pa.,  for  20 
dead  in  1948;  a  Thanksgiving  week  smog  In 
New  York  City  in  1966  was  blamed  Indirectly 
for  prematurely  snuffing  out  168  lives. 

Polluted  air  Is  blamed  by  some  medical 
authorities  for  causing  some  lung  cancers, 
for  exacerbating  asthma,  the  lung  disease 
emphysema,  tuberculosis  and  congestive 
heart  failure.  Years  of  chronic,  low-level  ex- 
posure presumably  take  some  toll. 

"When  people  Just  don't  feel  well  from  air 
pollution,  how  do  you  fix  a  price?"  asks  Dr. 
John  T.  Mlddleton.  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  National  Center  for  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  in  Washington. 

"The  auto  driver  consuming  carbon  mon- 
oxide for  .in  hour  or  so  dally  may  become  a 
highway  hazard  from  monoxide  effects  on  his 
nervous  system."  he  declares. 

An  Initial  step  has  been  taken  to  choke  off 
some  of  air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles, 
which  some  experts  say  contributes  60  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  air  pollution. 

By  federal  law.  all  new  cars  starting  with 
1968  models  must  be  equipped  with  devices 
that  reduce  the  usual  exhaust  emissions  of 
hydrocarbons  by  about  two  thirds,  and  car- 
bon monoxide  by  a  half. 

It  costs  the  new  car  buyer  about  $50.  There 
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Is  no  legal  requirement  that  the  new  effi- 
ciency be  maintained  as  cars  age,  nor  do  older 
cars  have  to  be  similarly  equipped.  The  gov- 
ernment has  proposed  more  stringent  con- 
trols for  1970  models,  cutting  by  one-third 
the  amount  of  exhaust  pollutants  permitted 
in   1968  autos. 

Some  cities  have  pioneered  clean  air  pro- 
grams, notably  Los  Angeles,  Pittsbiu-gh  and 
St.  Louis. 

But  as  yet.  says  Dr.  Mlddleton.  most  state 
programs  lack  adequate  authority  and  re- 
sources to  clean  up  what  Is  everyone's  air. 
And  regional  programs  have  been  virtually 
nonexistent. 

The  federal  government  Is  putting  more 
muscle  into  the  struggle  for  cleaner  air. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  sub- 
sequent amendments.  Congress  supplied  in- 
creasing funds  for  air  pollution  abatement 
programs,  matching  tjrants  to  states,  re- 
search, training  of  personnel,  and  jjilot  pro- 
grams to  demonstrate  specific  means  of  re- 
ducing air  pollution. 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  last  year  for  all  such 
efforts  was  S64  million.  State  iind  local  gov- 
ernments were  spending  another  $20  million. 

The  Air  Quality  Act.  of  1967  increases 
spending  to  $428,3  million,  over  three  years. 
This  Includes  $125  million  for  research  over  a 
two-year  period. 

HEW  will  set  standards,  designate  air 
quality  regions,  and  enforce  the  standards. 
The  new  act  has  been  praised  as  a  great  step 
forward,  and  criticized  is  too  complicated 
and  as  slowing  down  needed  efforts  to  con- 
trol  air  pollution. 

No  one  denies  that  the  problem  is  urgent, 
and  complicated. 

"There  Is  little  or  no  political  mileage  to 
be  won  yet  in  working  for  cleaner  air,"  says 
Ron  M.  Linton,  chairman  of  Urban  America. 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization,  in  Washing- 
ton, concerned  with  urban  needs.  "'The  pres- 
sure groups  fighting  for  it  are  not  in  the 
political  mainstream." 

"You  wonder,"  he  adds,  "whether  we  have 
to  wait  for  real  disaster,  the  loss  of  many 
lives  in  a  smog,  before  we  begin  all-out  ef- 
forts to  control  air  pollution." 

Nation's  Lakes  Past  Becoming  Cesspoo:  s — 

IV 

(By  Alton  Blakeslee) 

A  lovely  lake  Is  one  ironic  casualty  of  the 
space  age. 

Clear  Lake  bore  a  well-merited  name  be- 
fore housing  developments  mus.hroomed 
around  It  after  Houston,  Tex.,  bec.ime  the 
headquarters  for  manned  space  flight  in  19G1. 

Now  Clear  Lake  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
becoming  a  cesspool  because  of  lack  of  inte- 
grated planning  and  control  of  such  mat- 
ters as  sewage  disposal,  says  Dr.  Jack  Breg- 
man,  a  water  scientist. 

Ironically,  some  Clear  Lake  residents  are 
scientists  and  technicians  working  to  make 
sure  that  U.S.  astronauts  going  to  the  moon 
have  pure  water. 

Of  all  planets  in  the  solar  system  only 
Earth  possesses  so  much  water — covering  70 
per  cent  of  its  surface.  "Viewed  from  space, 
it  sparkles  as  a  blue  planet. 

But  earth  water  is  becoming  increasingly 
befouled,  smelly,  and  repulsive  through 
man's  carelessness,  disdain,  greed,  or  inno- 
cence of  consequences  of  his  actions  upon 
the  balances  of  nature. 

"Just  about  every  stream  in  this  country  Is 
polluted  to  some  degree."  says  Bregman,  as- 
sistant deputy  for  water  pollution  control  in 
the  Department  of  Interior.  "Some  now  are 
beyond  their  capacity  to  handle  wastes.  And 
so  are  numerous  lakes." 

"To  fly  over  Lake  Erie  and  look  down  into 
the  cloudy  mess  of  murderous  pollution  is 
like  reading  the  flyleaf  of  a  book  on  the  end 
of  civilization,"  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  has  remarked. 
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Some  sources  of  water  pollution  are  long 
familiar  raw  or  poorly  treated  human  sew- 
age and  industrial  v^-astes  pouring  Into 
streams  und  likes;  oil  from  ship  spillage  or 
.sinkings  louliug  harbors  and  beaches  and 
killing  wildlife. 

Man's  civilization  Is  adding  more,  often  to 
his  shocked  t.urprlse.  But  nature's  law  of 
jihysics  — th.it  lor  every  action  there  Is  a 
reaction-  applies  as  well  to  man's  deeds  and 
his  total  environment. 

And  so: 

Pesticides  boost  food  production.  But  they 
w.ish  from  farms  into  ri\er.s.  sometimes  kill- 
ing iLsh.  and  into  t'^.o  oc?,t:i.s. 

-At  sea.  some  scientists  believe,  pesticide 
residues  become  concentrated  in  tiny  orga- 
nisms, dl.'itoms.  which  lish  then  consume, 
and  birds  recei\e  a  larger  load  of  the  chemi- 
cals by  eating  lish. 

Diatoms  produce  oxygen,  iiid  replenish 
Earth's  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  every 
2,000  years  us  it  is  used  up,  the  late  Dr. 
Lloyd  Berkner,  a  gcophyficist.  estimated.  But 
if  pesticides,  us  poi.sons,  reduce  the  supply 
of  diatoms,  or  make  them  le.'-s  efficient  in 
producing  oxypen.  "we  might  liPd  ourselves 
running   out    of    atmos|)heric   oxyt;cn" 

Housewives  welcomed  detergents  to  clean 
dishes  and  clothes  But  the  I'n-uing  ri'.cr  of 
detergents  foamed  into  iriuibleson  e  oubblo 
baths  in  rivers  and  sewase  treatment  planl.s 
The  detergent  industry  rrsohed  Die  pr:jblein 
by  developing  "soft"  determents  which  oat- 
terla  could  break  d(nvn 

But  detergents  .=^1111  contiun  piio.-p'ialp.s 
which  can  be  iiourishmem  lor  p!  uu  liio  :n 
lakes.  So  can  pho.-phate.s  and  other  chenilcals 
from  sewage,  in-un  lertlli/er;^  iircad  upon 
farms  and  suburban  lawns,  ;rom  livestock 
and  poultry  wastes  that  w.ish  into  ruers  and 
lakes. 

Lakes  are  born,  they  lUe  .ind  die  a  ni.tural 
death,  .scientists  point  out.  But  overfertiliza- 
tlon  by  man  speeds  their  death.  Algae  and 
other  plants  grow  at  prodigious  rate  They 
die.  and  more  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  in  the 
water  is  consumed  in  their  decay.  Pish  and 
other  life  .suffocates. 

Dirt  silting  off  from  farms,  or  the  heaped 
scars  of  soil  at  town  and  city  construction 
sites,  muddles  and  clogs  waterways. 

A  newly  recognized  culprit  in  ""polluting"' 
water  is  heat  Rivers  arc  a  line  sotirce  of 
water  to  cool  atomic  reacttirs  proaucing  elec- 
tricity, or  other  Industrial  operations  The 
water  is  returned  to  the  stream  unchanged 
except  that  it  can  be  five  to  20  oenrees 
warmer. 

This  warmth  can  change  tlie  whole  biology 
of  a  river,  reducing  its  oxygen  content  and 
killing  off  game  lish.  for  example,  that  ;  re 
very  sensitive  to  temperature  changes 

'"The  heat  problem  is  here  and  it's  big,  big 
as  hell,  particularly  with  the  blossoming  of 
nuclear  utilities."  one  scientist  cautions.  It 
can  be  avoided,  but  not  cheaply,  as  through 
building  storage  towers  or  ponds  to  let  the 
water  cool  down. 

Countermeasures  are  increasing  to  control 
or  halt  pollution,  and  clean  up  the  states" 
and  nations  water. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  established 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, and  started  up  a  program  icir  states 
to  set,  or  else  have  set  for  them,  water  quality 
standards  for  interstate  waters  within  their 
borders.  All  50  states  now  have  stibmltted 
standards  proposals,  and  10  or  more  have 
been  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
authorized  $3.9  billion  for  construction 
grants  to  help  build  sewage  treatment  plants, 
for  research,  and  grants  to  state  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs 

It  should  be  possible,  says  Udall.  to  cor- 
rect most  of  the  most  flagrant  pollution  situ- 
ations within  a  few  years.  More  time  will  be 
required  for  the  total  task. 

It  will  be  costly.  A  new  official  estimate  is 
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•26  billion  to  »29  billion  over  the  next  Ave 
years  for  coliectifin  and  adequate  treatment 
of  Industrial  and  munlrlpal  wastes 

Another  estimate  is  that  the  cost  of 
remedying  all  the  sicknesses  of  the  nation  s 
waters — spread  over  a  number  of  years-  may 
reach  »lOO  billion. 

No    Crash    Program    WrtL    Unfoul    Ottr 
Nest-  V 

I  By  Alton  Blakeslee  i 
The  American  style  seems  to  be  to  allow 
problems  to  «row   to  menacing   prop>ortlons 
before  tackling  them,"  a  scientist-editor  re- 
marks 

"Then  the  action  takes  the  form  of  Ill- 
considered  "crash"  prosnrams  "  for  qulck-flx 
remedies 

No  such  casual  style  Is  E>ennltted  planners 
of  American  or  Soviet  manned  space  mis- 
sions Men  alxjard  spaceships  must  depend 
upon  a  closed  system  to  assure  them  oxygen, 
food,   safe  water  and  safe  waste  disposal. 

But  planet  earth  Is  also  essentially  Just 
one  spaceship  with  one  closed  environmental 
system,  albeit  on  huge  scale 

Its  crew  of  life  Is  assailed  by  Increasingly 
menacing  problems  of  polluted  air  water, 
and  land,  of  mammoth  waste  and  trash  dis- 
posal headaohes.  £ind  hunger  In  many  na- 
tions cr    "cabins'"  of   the  spaceship 

Remedies  are  being  employed,  or  proposed 
Some  are  bold  Some  Involve  the  need  to 
know  more  about  what  man  really  is  doing 
to  his  ccmpUcated  environment 

""Man  Is  becoming  a  geological  and  bio- 
logical agent  who  through  his  technology 
cannot  only  change  the  world,  but  destroy 
large  parts  of  it  without  realizing  that  he  Is 
doing  so  '  says  Dr  Roger  Revelle  of  Harvard 
University 

Revelle  was  the  Srst  C  3  chairman  of  the 
flve-year  International  Biological  Program. 
IBP.  which  began  last  July  1  and  which 
Involves  cooperative  studies  bv  scientists  of 
50  nations 

Understanding  man's  effects  upon  his  en- 
vironment Is  one  general  goal  of  the  long- 
planned  IBP  e.f  urt 

Exact  knowledge  of  what  man  is  doing, 
what  the  consequences  of  any  actions  may 
be.  Is  hard  to  come  bv  But  a  good  deal  Is 
known,  and  more  is  being  learned  to  help 
citizens  make  wiser  choices  of  what  roads 
to  follow 

Congressmen  have  proposed  setting  up  spe- 
cial ""watch-dog "  committees  or  councils 
which  would  be  charged  with  assessing  the 
consequences  of  new  technological  steps 
Then  the  public  and  government  might  be 
alerted  Ln  time  to  help  avoid  to  minimize  un- 
desirable results  of  advances  that  at  first 
blush  appear  entirely  beneflclal 

Citizens  groups  of  scientists  and  other  spe- 
cialists are  acting,  here  and  there,  with  sim- 
ilar purp<'se 

The  time  h.ia  come  says  Dr  Douglas 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Travelers  Research 
Center.  Inc.  m  Hartford,  Conn,  for  en- 
vlronmen".^!  manakjcment.  _ii  unprecedented 
management,  an  u.iprecetlented  c^Jllaboratlon 
or  partnerships  among  many  Melds  of  science, 
the  life  sciences,  physical  sciences,  and  so- 
cial sciences  "' 

Bold,  quick  action  to  curb  and  cure  pollu- 
tion ;s  urged  in  a  report.  ""A  Strategy  for  A 
Livable  Environment,'  Issued  In  mld-1967 
It  recommends  that  t.ie  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  ^pend  «2  5 
billion  over  the  next  Bve  years  on  both  specific 
and  general  targets 

The  report  w  ls  prepared  bv  .i  task  force. 
created  by  recently  resigned  HEW  Secretary 
John  W  C  irdncr  and  headod  by  Ron  M. 
Linton,  chairman  of  Crban  American.  In: 

American  affluence  tixJay  contaminates 
the  nation's  air  water  and  land  faster  than 
nature  and  man  s  present  efforts  can  cleanse 
them."  the  report  warns. 

But  ntian  can  correct  the  contamination  he 
creates,    and    '"the    naUon"s    IndustrlaJ    and 
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teri.r.  ;..t"..'il  genius  needs  to  be  brought  to 
bear  i^n  t.nis  problem  Action  cr.nnot  nc  de- 
4.4jeu  U1H..1  an  the  aiibwers  or  even  oeiier  an- 
swers are  avail. ible  '" 

Among  the  10  iinniediatf  action  goals  rec- 
ommended by   the  "Strategy'    report- 

By  1970.  an  .Ur  quality  restoration  effort  to 
start.  In  75  interstate  areas,  abatement  plans 
to  reduce  plant  stack  emissions  by  10  per 
cent,  and  t,o  set  national  st^indards  to  reduce 
vehicle  exhaust  emissions  by  90  per  cent  from 
1967  levels 

By  1973  a  waste  dlstxisal  and  research 
to  integrate  solid  and  liquid  waste  and  alr- 
quallty  control. 

By  1973.  an  urban  Improvement  effort  to 
develop  basic  data  "sufficient  to  establish  hu- 
man levels  of  Tolerance  for  ■^ri'uvdlng,  ''onges- 
tlon.  noise  odor,  and  specific  himian  endur- 
ance data  for  general  stress  and  accident 
threats."" 

By  1970,  an  effort  to  set  human  safety  levels 
for  synthetic  materials,  trace  metals  and 
chemicals  now  in  use.  and  to  prohibit  use  of 
anv  new  ones  until  appro\  ed  by  HEW 

By  1970,  a  radlrttlon  control  elTor'  to  pro- 
tect workers 

By  1970  an  occupational-disease  and 
safety-protection  effort  to  extend  to  all  em- 
ployes 

By  1969.  a  governmental  compliance  effort 
to  ensure  that  su^ndards  for  phv-stcal  and 
mental  health  for  housing,  urban  develop- 
ment ,ind  transporT,itlon  \vill  he  u?e<l  ov  fed- 
eral agencies  administering  such  programs 

All  of  these  are  "not  ends  !n  thenMelves. 
Just  the  flrst  steps,""  Linton  say.s. 

"We  cannot  en.5age  In  biological  and  chemi- 
cal warfare  against  ourselves,  "  the  Strategy 
specialists  say.  because  of  inertia,  ap.ithy, 
the  votlnc  down  of  bond  Issues  for  new  .sew- 
age control  ur  other  plants  and  facilities,  and 
bickering  among  political  jurisdictions. 

But  there  ire  optimists  that  man  will  not 
destroy    himself   through   pollution. 

As  Revelle  puts  .t  Humans  act  m  their 
own  best  interest    If  they  know  wliat  it  Is' 


Tucumcari  CaQ  "Do  It  Younelf"  With 
Plan 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

■F    NEW    MtXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  when  more  and  more 
commumtles  are  .seeking  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  multitude  of 
projects,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  city 
or  town  that  proposes  improvement 
through  its  own  elforts  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Federal  money  One  .such 
cummunity  is  my  own  hometown  of  Tu- 
cumcan.  N.  Mex.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
culleagues  I  wish  to  enter  an  article  from 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  of  FebruaiT  IG. 
1968.  wluch  describes  the  proposed  Tu- 
cumcari improvement  project: 
Tu(  tNKARi  Can  Do  It  YouRisELF  '  WnH  Plan 
I  By  Martha  Buddecke  i 

Tt7cuMc.\Hi — A  do-lt-vourself  plan  for 
Tucumcari  was  presented  Thursday  night  to 
downtown  property  owners  and  city  officials 
by  the  Albuquerque  firm  of  Atrium  One. 

The  plan,  which  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  use  of  federal  funds,  would  have  as 
its  goal  the  development  of  Tucumcari  as  a 
regional   shopping  center   for   Quay   County. 

Street  improvement,  more  parking  and 
more  landscaping  are  features  of  the  plan, 
which  Is  divided  into  four  phases 

The     project,     costing     $731,092.     can     be 
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financed  through  property  assessments  and 
sales  tax  revenue  bonds,  the  planners  said. 
Street  and  sidewalk  Improvements  are  esti- 
mated at  $178,139,  vrtth  parking  lot  Improve. 
ments  p<>Kged  at  $119,453  Landscaping  wUl 
come  to  $27,500 

Land  for  seven  parking  lot  sites  and  city 
facilities  win  make  up  the  largest  cost  of 
$406  000  The  land  will  be  financed  through 
sales  tax  revenue  bonds 

Asse."!sment  districts  will  pay  for  street 
and  sidewalk  Improvements,  with  property 
owners  assessed  at  an  amount  per  front  foot. 
Funds  for  landscaping  can  come  from  the 
federal  government.  If  the  city  wishes  to 
.ipply   for  beautlflcatlon  money. 

Phase  I  to  be  completed  In  a  year  would 
Include: 

A    truck    bypass    to   reroute   heavy   traffic 
•iround  Main  Street 
Construction  of  three  new  parking  lots. 
Development  of  a  downtown  park. 
Construction  of  new  .-sidewalks  and  plaza 
on  Main  Street 

The  Mam  Street  Piaza  will  Iciture  two- 
way  one  lane  traffic,  with  a  land.'sraped  dl- 
■•Ider  and  .sidewalks  designed  In  a  serpentine 
pattern  Paving  brick  will  be  used  to  desig- 
nate pedestrian  walkways  ,ind  intersections. 
Since  Second  Street  wll!  be  closed  for  a 
block  on  either  side  of  Main,  the  lnler.';ectlon 
of  .Main  ,ind  Second  will  feature  a  sculpture 
-ir  r. aintaln 

This  IS  a  project  all  Tucumcari  can  do," 
said  urban  designer  Gene  Bebermeyer.  "All 
the  people  In  town  an  get  together  and  take 
up  I  i-ollectlon  to  lure  a  sculptor  or  build 
,1  fountain  " 

The  city  also  plan?;  to  "omplete  the  devel- 
opment of  city  buildings  now  .started  one 
block  west  of  <lowntown  Fourth  Street  will 
be  closetl  between  Center  Street  and  Railroad 
Avenue  to  create  a  triangle  of  land  where 
city  maintenance  buildings  will  be  expanded. 
A  new  city  hall  Is  also  planned  in  an  area 
west  of  the  present  city  hall,  which  will  be 
expanded  and  linked  with  'he  Tucumcari 
Llbrarv  to  accommodate  a  larger  library. 

Phase  II  of  the  plan  begins  In  1970  and 
calls  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
m  the  downtown  area  where  dilapidated 
buildings  or   vacant   lots   now  exist. 

The  plan  also  suggests  a  common  project 
for  three  Tucumcari  churches.  Each  church 
has  a  biUldlng  on  one  side  of  a  central 
block  The  plan  suggests  the  churches  buy 
this  block  m  common  and  build  a  complex 
of  educational  buildings,  with  perhapts  one 
structure  which  can  be  used  by  all  three. 
Phase  II  includes  a  park  development  be- 
hind the  county  courthouse,  designed  to  help 
stimulate  residential  development  in  that 
area,  said  Bebermeyer.  "Now  there  Is  run- 
down, slum  housing  there.  It  would  make  a 
itood  site  tor  low  Income  housing." 

Another  pajk  Is  planned  to  screen  the 
railroad  tracks  north  of  the  downtown  area. 
In  phase  III.  beginning  In  1975.  another 
park  IS  planned  for  the  west  end  of  Main 
Street,  where  planners  hope  an  office  building 
complex  could  he  built 

This  phase  would  also  Include  the  opening 
of  a  truck  bypass  around  Tucumcari  to  the 
north  City  officials  ,i..so  leel  a  new  police 
building  and  Jail  will  be  needed  by  that  time. 
to  be  built  near  city  hall 

Phase  IV  of  the  p;an  which  would  begin 
in  1980.  would  include  widening  of  the  pres- 
ent railroad  overpa.^s  and  construction  of 
the   seventh   downttiwn   parking   lot. 

OHirials  and  property  owners  were  fur- 
nished a  breakdown  of  the  projects  cost,  in- 
cluding assessment  cost  to  the  property 
owner  fo.-  the  various  improvements. 

Total  annual  cost  to  the  property  owners 
will  be  $54,580  .issessed  at  a  rate  per  front 
foot  The  rate  will  differ  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  on  the  street  or  ad- 
jacent prof>erty 

The  cost  will  be  spread  over  a  10-year 
period,  with  property  owners  making  a 
$27,290  payment  every  six  months. 
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Admiral  Burke's  Views  on  the  "Pueblo" 
and  Other  Military  Problems 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
first  of  three  articles  about  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke  and  current  military  problems. 
The  first  article  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 14  edition  of  the  News  and  Courier 
newspaper,  Charleston,  S.C.  The  second 
and  third  appeared  in  the  February  15 
and  16  editions. 

These  later  intervie'Rs,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ellas  P,  Demetracopoulos,  are  equally 
as  interesting;  as  Admiral  Burke's  analy- 
sis of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  I  dis- 
cussed last  Monday, 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  arti- 
cles about  the  Pueblo,  the  Soviet  Navy, 
and  other  miscellaneous  military  sub- 
jects to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollov.s : 

[Prom  the  Charleston  iS.C.i  News  and 

Courier.  Feb.  15,  1968) 

Admiral  Bt'RKE  Gives  'Views  of 

"PiTEBLO"    INCIDENT 

(Editor's  Note — Following  is  the  second  of 
three  articles  in  which  Adm,  Arleigh  Burke, 
former  chief  of  naval  operations,  gives  his 
exclusive  views  on  the  crises  facing  the 
United  States.  In  this  article  he  discusses 
all  aspects  of  the  Pueblo  incident.) 
I  By  Elhus  Demetracopoulos) 

Washington. — Question:  Do  you  agree 
with  the  adininlstration"s  handling  of  the 
Pueblo  Incident? 

Answer:  I  don't  really  understand  a  lot 
about  the  Pueblo  incident.  All  that  I  know, 
really,  Is  what  I  have  read  In  the  papers.  I 
don't  understand  why  some  actions  were 
taken.  It  is  a  very  distressing  thing. 

I  don't  understand  ho'w  any  captain  could 
surrender  his  ship.  That's  against  all  the 
tradition  that  we  were  all  brought  up  with. 
It  must  be  that  the  captain  had  orders  which 
forbade  him  from  fighting.  I  think  he  would 
have  fought  otherwise,  but,  of  course,  I 
don't  know  this  Is  true. 

I  don't  know  what  orders  he  had.  but  I 
can't  conceive  of  a  captain  of  a  U.S.  com- 
missioned ship  not  fighting  when  he  Is 
possibly  boarded  unless  he  was  specifically 
told  not  to  I  can't  imderstand  why  he  didn't 
destroy  his  ship  when  or  after  she  was 
boarded. 

I  can't  understand  why  some  combat 
forces  were  not  In  position  to  protect  the 
ship.  These  .^hlps  have  been  heckled  before. 
I  don't  mean  that  these  protective  forces 
should  be  right  next  to  the  ship  but  I  don't 
understand  why  there  weren't  surface  ships 
within  a  short  steaming  distance  of  the  ship 
or  aircraft  cover  which  could  come  to  the 
aid  In  a  short  while. 

I  don't  understand  why,  when  the  Pueblo 
was  taken  into  Wonsan.  a  small  surface  ship 
like  a  destroyer  was  not  ordered  to  go  get 
her.  They  could  probably  have  gotten  her  If 
we  had  acted  fast.  This  destroyer  captain 
could  have  sent  a  dispatch  to  North  Ko- 
rean authorities  In  'Wonsan  or  Pyongyand 
and  told  them,  'T  am  coming  In  to  get  my 
ship."  And  when  he  goes  Into  "Wonsan — it's 
up  to  the  North  Koreana  whether  they  open 
fire  or  not. 

If  they  open  fire  on  otir  ship,  as  they  prob- 
ably would,  then  the  captain  of  the  destroyer 
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has  a  flght  on  his  hands.  He  possibly  could 
go  in  and  take  the  ship  back  anyway  but  he 
possibly  might  find  that  he  doesn't  have 
enough  power  to  take  her  back. 

That's  the  time  for  reinforcements  to  come 
in — and  I  don't  mean  tremendous  task 
forces — but  enough   force  to  get  that  ship 

I  don't  understand  the  chain  of  command 
to  the  Pueblo.  She  must  not  have  been  un- 
der direct  naval  command.  I  don't  mean 
that  the  captain  and  men  were  not  in  the 
Navy,  but  I  don't  think  his  next  senior  could 
have  been  In  the  Navy. 

If  that  ship  was  operating  directly  under 
some  organization  of  agency  other  than  the 
Navy,  then  I  can  understand  why  CINCPAC 
(Commander-in-Chief.  Pacific)  or  any  other 
echelons  of  naval  command  didn't  take  ac- 
tion. Or  maybe  they  had  orders  not  to  take 
action  too.  I  simply  don't  know. 

There's  an  awful  lot  about  this  happening 
which  I  don't  understand  and  which  dis- 
tresses me  no  end.  It's  a  lot  different  from 
Decatur's  action  when  he  went  after  the 
Philadelphia  in  Tripoli  more  than  150  years 
ago.  It's  a  lot  different  than  action  that 
would  have  been  taken  even  ,i  fairly  few 
years  ago.  All  naval  officers  are  brought  up 
never  to  let  commissioned  ships  ol  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  surrendered.  I  just  don't  un- 
derstand It. 

Question:  In  view  of  your  long  and  dis- 
tinguished naval  career,  what  would  you 
have  done  If,  flrst,  you  were  the  skipper 
of  the  Pueblo,  second,  the  commaiider-ln- 
chlef  of  the  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  and 
third.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America? 

Answer:  Well,  nobody  can  put  himself  ex- 
actly In  the  position  of  another  man.  What 
I  would  have  done  as  captain  of  that  ship 
wotUd  have  been  dependent  upon  my  orders, 
upon  a  lot  of  things.  But  I  would  have 
weighed  very  carefully,  and  I  expect  he  did, 
whether  or  not — even  though  I  had  orders 
never  to  flght — whether  to  flght  regardless 
of  my  Instructions. 

We  are  all  taught  when  we  first  enter 
the  Navy  that  an  order  has  to  be  obeyed. 
At  the  same  time  when  a  man  believes  he 
has  received  an  order  that  Is  wrong,  his  flrst 
duty.  If  there  Is  time,  is  to  notify  the  com- 
mander who  gave  those  orders  that  you 
think  the  orders  are  wrong  and  ask  him  to 
modify  them,  giving  the  reasons,  of  course. 
That  doesn't  make  the  superior  very  happy 
but  If  he  actually  Is  wrong  and  you  can 
convince  him,  he  will  change  hU  orders. 
This  has  happened  in  the  past. 

But  if  there  Isn't  time,  as  there  probably 
was  not  In  this  case,  then  the  captain  has 
the  choice  of  disobeying  his  orders  because 
he  believes  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  doing  something 
else  or  by  obeying  them  blindly.  If  he  dis- 
obeys and  he  does  something  that  his  or- 
ders indicate  that  he  should  not  do,  that  is 
a  very  grave  action  Indeed.  He  had  better  be 
right.  He  had  better  be  absolutely  right. 
Because  if  he  is  not,  he  might  embarrass  the 
United  States.  He  might  endanger  his  crew 
and  his  people.  He  might  do  a  lot  of  things. 

But  if  he  Is  right,  maybe  he  will  have 
done  a  great  thing  for   the  U.S. 

Now.  there  Is  one  point  here:  That  if  a 
commander  takes  a  step  that  is  embarrass- 
ing or  even  which  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  do  not  agree  with,  those  officials  can 
disavow  his  action.  They  can  punish  the 
commander  who  did  It.  That  usually  satisfies 
both  our  friends  and  our  enemies  because 
It  is  the  Intent  behind  these  actions  which 
is  most  Important. 

Perhaps  that  Is  why  the  Communists 
created  this  incident.  Our  ship  was  certainly 
on  the  high  seas.  I  think  that  she  did  not 
even  ■violate  the  12-mUe  limit,  which,  Inci- 
dentally, is  not  accepted  by  the  United 
States  or  many  other  nations.  I  think  that 
this  whole  affair  was  created  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  humiliate  us,  to  make  us  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  'world  as  if  we 
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were  not  really  able  or  willing  to  protect 
our  own  ships  on  the  high  seas;  maybe  cause 
us  to  lose  a  little  respect  throughout  the 
world.  Including  a  little  self-respect. 

Question:  Could  you  elaborate  on  how 
you  felt  about  how  the  captain  of  the 
Fueblo  could  violate  his  orders  if  he  felt 
he  was  right  and  what  the  connection  is 
there? 

Answer:  Well,  if  he  were  ordered,  for  ex- 
ample, not  to  flght  a  Fhlp  and  not  to  use 
his  guns,  the  man  who  gave  those  orders 
would  have  given  those  orders  with  a  cer- 
tain set  of  circumstances  In  mind.  Certainly 
the  captain  doesn't  want  t!>  shoot  anybody 
who  Is  heckling — so  the  man  who  gave  those 
orders  may  have  thought  "'there  Is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  Communist  heckling  exercises 
and  we  don't  want  our  ships  shooting  at 
boats  that  come  close.  "  So  he  may  have  is- 
sued orders  to  the  ship  not  to  use  guns  at 
all. 

Well,  the  captain  might  reason  very  well 
that  these  were  circumstances  which  the 
other  man  had  in  mind  when  he  gave  those 
orders  or  he  might  reason,  "Things  are  a 
lot  more  serious  than  he  thought,  I've  got 
to  realize  that  these  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent than  he  envisaged  and  I  must  shoot 
to  save  my  ship.  These  people  attacking 
have  no  moral  or  any  other  right  boarding 
my  ship.  TTiey  are  highjacking  my  ship  and 
committing  piracy,  .;iid  1  am  going  lo  pro- 
tect my  ship," 

And  then  he  notifies  his  boss,  whoever  he 
is,  right  awny  that  he  ha.s  opened  fire,  he  Is 
protecting  his  ship,  and  if  communications 
are  as  good  as  I  think  they  .ire.  he  probably 
would  have  gotten  his  information  back  to 
his  seniors  very  last. 

Question:  So  if  you  were  the  skipper  of 
the  Pueblo  you  personally  would  have  fought 
and  you  would  never  have  surrendered  your 
ship? 

Answer:  I  don't  say  that,  because  I  don't 
know  the  exact  circumstances  and  it  is  Im- 
possible to  ever  put  yourself  In  exactly  the 
position  of  another  man.  I  don't  know  the 
facts  now  and  I  don't  want  to  make  the 
statement  that  this  captain  is  wrong.  He  may 
not  have  been,  I  don't  want  to  criticize  him 
nor  do  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  have  sure- 
ly done  it  differently.  I  might  have  done 
exactly  the  same  thing  he  did. 

But  from  what  I  think  happened  I'm 
afraid  I  would  not  have  done  it  that  way. 

Question :  And  what  about  if  you  were 
Commander  m  Chief  ol  U.S.  Forces  In  the 
Pacific? 

Answer:  As  I  understand  it,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Pacific  was  not  in  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  ship.  He  apparent- 
ly was  not  notified  of  the  attack  immediately, 
which  bears  this  out.  I  suspect  that  probab- 
ly what  happened  was  that  the  ship  reported 
to  some  organization  tn  the  United  St^ites 
which  In  turn  forwarded  the  information 
to  the  Commander-In-Chlef.  Paclflc,  who 
knew  that  he  did  not  have  any  authority 
or  control  over  that  ship  and  he  would  be 
hesitant  to  take  action  himself  because  he 
would  not  know  what  other  action  had  been 
ordered  by  other  people.  He  would  think 
"I'll  wait  a  little  while  to  see  what's  going 
to  be  done  by  whoever  Is  running  this  show." 

All  of  this  is  on  the  basis  that  In  the  ship 
probably  was  not  in  the  chain  of  command 
under  CINCPAC. 

Question:  You  think  that  the  CINCPAC 
shotild  have  full  luithoritv  fiver  all  vessels 
Including  the  Pueblo  operating  m  that  area? 

Answer:  Well,  yes  I  do.  I  think  military 
forces  should  be  commanded  by  military 
people  and  that  the  chain  of  command 
should  be  military.  I  think  all  naval  ships 
should  be  operated  under  the  naval  chain  of 
command  because  If  this  is  done  then  you 
have  a  professional  who  knows  a  lot  about 
the  Navy  and  the  chain  of  command,  and 
the  captains  or  the  junior  officers  realize  they 
have  a  man  who  understands  their  prob- 
lems and  knows  what  to  do,  that  their  com- 
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mender  (las  had  a  sreftt  deal  of  experience, 
.md  13  not  in  amateur  m  a  professional 
game 

Question:  If  you  were  President  of  the 
United  Suites,  how  would  you  reacv  .n  deal- 
ing with  the  Pueblo  incldenf 

Answer  This  is  '.he  most  difficult  question 
of  all  because  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  If  there  had  been  .m  Immediate  reac- 
tion to  this  Illegal  hli<h]aclclng.  With  the 
rapid  communications  that  have  beeii  devel- 
oped :n  the  last  few  years  and  the  enormous 
advances  thdt  have  been  made  in  electronics. 
It  IS  very  easy  to  send  a  mes.sa?e  anyplace  In 
the  world  very  fast  The  difficult  part  is  in 
wntlns!  the  message  md  m  conveyinK  the 
exact  thought  that  the  man  has  in  mind  to 
somebody  else  Now  because  this  communl- 
citlons  svstpm  does  make  transmission  if 
messages  «)  quick  -ind  easy,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  '.o  concentrate  all  declslonmak- 
iiig.  or  mor-t  of  the  decisionmaking,  In  Wash- 
ington and  actually.  I  suspect,  in  the  office 
of  the  President.  Well,  that  haa  a  lot  of  very 
bad  results. 

In  '.he  tirst  place,  rhe  President  can't  be 
knowledgeable  of  .ill  the  circumstances,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  tries,  .md  God  knows 
any  President  works  hard  enough.  Including 
President  Johnson,  trying  to  keep  knowl- 
edgeable on  everything  that  happens. 

in  the  second  place,  It  takes  time  to  wake 
him  Nobody  wakes  the  President  for  minor 
matters.  So  what  happens  when  an  urgent 
message  of  high  priority  comes  m  over  the 
communlcatlotLS  systems?  Somebody  decodes 
It.  looks  at  It.  md  then  thinks:  "Should  I 
call  the  President  or  should  I  not?  Should 
I  first  call  somebody  else."  So  usually  they 
call  somebody  el.se  and  ask  "What  do  I  do  '' 
And  the  man  whoever  is  called,  advtsea  them 
,uid  says.  "You  d  better  call  the  President 
fast,  young  fellow." 

.And  so  they  call  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent wakes  vip  out  of  a  cold  sleep,  ai.d  listei'.s 
to  a  briefing  .-ver  the  telephone.  He  doesn't 
know  the  circumstances,  he  hasn't  been 
-iwake  very  long,  he  has  to  make  i  decision 
It  13  quite  natural  that  when  a  man  makes 
.1  decision  under  thoee  circumstances,  he  Is 
cautious. 

Now  I  don  t  mean  that  he  shouldn't  be 
cautious  ill  tte  time,  but  under  these  clr- 
>  lunstances  a.ivbody  is  -uper-cautlr  us  It  Is 
a  natural  reaction — don  t  do  anything  right 
now  Call  someb<~dy~.i8k  the  advice  'f  Mr 
So-and-3o.  or  get  more  information,  or  come 
over  and  bring  all  the  charts  and  data  over. 
or  something  like  that.  There  la  a  tendency  to 
delay. 

This  IS,  of  course,  the  danger  of  making 
too  many  decisions  In  a  central  position. 
,i!id  this  is  true  of  the  government  or  any 
other  organization.  As  many  decisions  as  pos- 
sible should  be  made  as  far  down  the  echelon 
111  i"imma!Jd  -IS  possible. 

Now  the  reason  .igalnst  that  is  that  deci- 
sions that  are  made  rhebe  davs  .ire  too  grave. 
the  consequences  are  possibly  too  great  to 
leave  in  the  hards  of  any  subordinate  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Is  i  limited  number  of  de- 
cisions that  the  President  can  handle.  There's 
not  time  enough  for  him  to  handle  them 
all. 

The  more  delegation  of  authority  'here  is. 
usually,  the  better,  providing  policy  is  known 
tnrough  the  echelons  of  command  so  that 
the  lad  on  the  spot  knows  the  policies  under 
which    tne    sovernment    Is    operating. 

Your  question  was  what  I  would  have  done 
if  I  were  President,  and  'he  answer  is  I  think 
I  would  have  reacted  very  fast  to  get  this 
ship  back  right  quickly 

(From  the  Charleston  (S  C  >  News  and 
Courier.  Feb  16,  1968 1 
Bi  RKE  Sees  Necessity  for  Conttnvinc  Dra»t 
I  Eorroa's  Not«. — Following  is  the  last  of 
tliree  articles  in  which  Adm.  Arieigh  Burke, 
lormer  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  gives  his 
exclusive  views  on  current  crises  facing 
'.merlca.  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  By  E  Denietracojxiulos) 

Washington  Question:  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  Republican  presidential  candi- 
date. Richard  Nixon's  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  professluiial  :irmy  of  volunteers, 
highly  trained  ar.d  jmld.  and  capable  of 
fighting  nuclear  wars? 

Answer  Well,  of  course,  that's  the  most 
desirable  kind  of  an  army  to  have  Then  the 
nation  would  have  a  fully  professional  army, 
highly  skilled,  highly  trained,  without  a 
great  turnover  It  would  be  .i  very  tine  situa- 
tion to  try  to  achieve  However,  our  .irmed 
forces  are  so  big  that  I  doubt  we  .ould  get 
enough  volunteers  to  do  away  with  the  draft 
I  think,  the  draft  will  be  necessary  for  some 
time 

Now  I  notice  that  you  said  that  Mr  Nixon 
stated  that  they  would  be  highly  paid  Pay 
IS  'rne  of  the  important  elements  of  military 
service  but  it  isn  t  always  the  most  Impor- 
tant There  are  .i  lot  of  other  things  that 
cause  people  to  choose  a  military  career.  One 
of  :  hem  N  a  sense  of  achievement  .Another  Is 
respect  for  the  [irofesslon.  People  have  to 
have  ttood  respect  for  their  own  profession. 
A  man  U  ..  good  lawyer  if  he  lias  a  feeling 
that  law  15  a  great  profession,  and  that  as  he 
gains  professional  competence,  he  will  be 
able  to  exercise  his  professional  ability  There 
are  still  other  reasons  why  people  want  to 
become  a  member  of  the  military  service, 
.such  as  the  spirit  of  adventure  But  m  gen- 
eral I  think  .\lr  Nixon  is  right,  although  It 
would  be  \ery  difficult  to  achieve  at  this  time. 

Question:  What  Is  your  altitude  toward 
the  psychological,  military  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  draft-card  burnings  and  do  you  agree 
with  Cien  Hershey's  recommendation  on  this 
Issue  ' 

Answer  I  certainly  agree  with  Gen  Her- 
shey's thoughts — that  the  burning  of  draft 
cards  is  a  disgrace,  that  no  young  man  should 
be  permitted  to  neglect  his  duty  to  the 
United  States,  and  every  young  man  In  every 
country  has  a  duty  to  the  country  In  which 
he  Is  born  a  duty  to  his  society  I  think  that 
v.hen  the  United  States  is  In  a  conflict,  as  we 
,tre  now  that  it  Is  extremely  bad  for  some 
young  men  to  defy  now  that  It  l,s  extremely 
bad  for  morale,  not  Just  for  the  morale  of 
young  people,  but  for  everybody.  So  they 
should  be  punished  for  this 

Now  the  question  of  who  .should  do  the 
punishment  is  another  thing.  I  think  that 
probably  the  punishment  should  be  done  by 
rivU  authorities  because  these  young  men 
are  civilians  violating  a  civil  law  But  they 
should  be  punished,  and  if  they  cant  be 
punished  by  civil  authorities,  then  perhaps 
other  steps  should  be  taken 

Question:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  US    Navy  converts  to  nuclear  ships? 

.•\nswer:  No,  I  Uont  suppose  any  naval 
officer  Is  satisfied  with  that  Nuclear  power 
has  some  tremendous  advantages  over  con- 
ventional power  What  I  think  should  be 
done  is  that  all  big  ships  .should  be  powered 
with  nuclear  engines  I  think  there  should  be 
built  every  year  a  small  ship  with  an  experi- 
mental lightweight  nucle.ir  power  plant — an 
experimental  unit  to  improve  nuclear  power 
for  small  ships  There  have  been  great  Im- 
provements recently  .\  good  power  plant  can 
be  made  for  ships  the  size  of  a  cruiser  I 
think  we  ^hou:d  continue  that  improvement 
and  get  p>ower  plants  for  even  smaller  ships. 
We  have  been  too  long  in  converting  to 
nuclear  power 

Question  .\s  early  as  January  12,  1961,  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Op>eratlons,  speaking  to  this 
correspondent,  vou  predicted  the  creation  of 
a  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  operating  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  U  S.  Sixth  Fleet.  How 
do  you  feel  today  on  this  issue,  now  that  your 
warnings  have  become  a  hard  reality''  .^nd, 
generally,  what  Is  your  current  .issessment 
nf  the  Soviet  naval  power? 

Answer.  Right  alter  World  War  II  the  So- 
viets made  extensive  studies  as  to  what  hap- 
pened during  the  war  One  of  the  things  they 
realized  from  their  analysis  was  the  Impor- 
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tance  of  seapower  TUey  knew  they  couldnt 
become  a  naval  power  all  at  once,  so  they 
'. ery  carefully  developed  a  submarine  force — • 
a  tremendously  large  submarine  force,  be- 
cause with  submarines  they  thought  they 
could  deny  the  Allies  control  of  the  seas 
They  couldn't  have  .ships  on  the  seas  them- 
selves but  could  prevent  our  ships  from 
operating  at  sea. 

But  also  they  started  work  on  the  four 
basic  elements  of  sea  power  One  of  them  w.is 
their  Navy  Another  was  the  merchant  marine 
and  another  fisheries  i  fishing  vessels)  and 
t.he  fourth  one  was  ocean  science- — knowledge 
"f  the  sea. 

The  first  thing  that  they  built  up  on  a 
big  scale  waa  a  lishlng  fleet  because  that  had 
Imniedlate  economic  possibilities.  Today  the 
Russian  fishing  fleet  may  be  the  largest  In 
the  world. 

Some  of  their  tr.iwlers  have  'elliit"  i  elec- 
tronic Intelligence)  capability,  and  operate 
otf  our  coasts  all  the  time  They  are  otf  Cape 
Kennedy  now.  They  are  off  New  York — all 
over,  Rather.ng  Information. 

The  next  thing  that  they  did  was  develop 
a  merchant  marine  They  didn't  have  very 
many  shipyards  at  first  so  they  bought  ships 
from  foreign  yards,  from  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Japan  and  Italy.  One  time.  I  think  .is 
lecently  -as  1965.  the  Soviets  had  on  order  in 
Japan  more  tonnage  for  the  USSR  merchant 
marine  than  the  United  States  liad  in  the 
United  States.  This  Is  remarkable.  By  buying 
abroiid.  they  also  learned  foreign  shlp-build- 
ing  design  and  knowhow. 

Today,  .ill  KOods  that  are  of  Soviet  origin 
are  shipped  m  Soviet  bottoms.  In  contrast, 
most  U.S.  itoods  :ire  shipped  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

In  the  third  .ixea.  the  Soviets  have  built  a 
large  number  of  hydrographlc  and  oceano- 
graphlc  vessels,  and  they  have  more  research 
.ships  now.  I  understand,  than  we  do.  They 
have  been  Intensively  studying  the  ocean 
bottoms,  the  currents  and  all  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  sea  for  the  last  20  years. 

Ftir  their  Navy,  they  Initially,  in  1950.  built 
conventional  cruisers  and  destroyers,  not 
too  many  of  them  but  quite  enough,  they 
thought.  Tliey  still  concentrated  on  their 
submarines  and  they  studied  the  other 
navies  of  the  world.  They  have  developed 
-some  very  good  missile  ships,  both  sub- 
marines somewhat  similar  to  our  Polaris  craft 
and  surface  vessels  like  the  Komar.  the  Egyp- 
tian PT  boat  that  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer 
with  a  Styx  missile.  They  made  a  lot  of  other 
developments.  They  have  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  new  destroyers.  PT  boats,  and  frigates 
until  they  have  a  pretty  good-sized  Navy. 
Now  they  are  developing  their  amphibious 
capabllltv  They  have  Increased  their  naval 
infantry  lorce  i  which  corresponds  to  our 
m.trines)  They  are  building  two  or  three 
helicopter  earners  They  have  various  other 
types  of  amphibious  ships  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  addition,  they  have  started  to  expand 
their  operational  areas.  The  first  move  was 
in  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  last  couple  of 
years  they  had  a  few  ships  there,  but  when 
the  Israeli-Arab  crisis  came  along,  they  put 
a  sizeable  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean — 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  submarines.  Then, 
when  the  Israelis  pushed  down  toward  the 
Suez  Canal,  some  of  these  ships  went  into 
Suez  and  showed  the  flag  and  the  Israelis 
Slopped.  Wliat  cflecl  these  Soviet  ships  really 
had  nobody  knows,  but  it  was  a  show  of 
power. 

The  Soviets  have  been  heckling  and  har- 
assing lur  ships  by  steaming  Into  our  forma- 
tions, trying  to  get  In  our  way  as  much  as 
possible  to  do  two  things.  First,  to  see  what 
we  would  do,  but  also  to  make  our  operations 
difficult. 

I  expect  In  the  future  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  create  Incidents  at  sea;  they  will 
make  a  show  of  force  In  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  will  call  at  foreign  pwrts,  partic- 
ularly  in   the   Mediterranean;    they   will  try 
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to  establish  bases,  perhaps  in  AlReria.  per- 
haps Malta  Certainly  they  have  bases  al- 
ready in  Kgvpt  and  will  obtain  more  bases  in 
Yemen.  Aden  ;ind  other  places. 

They  v.lU  have  a  show  of  force  In  ureas 
other  than  tlie  Mediterranean,  purtl-ularly 
true  in  areas  where  tliey  have  economic  tle.s. 
If  ;iny  fiiUkiiUy  .irisi?s  in  any  of  those  areas, 
1  am  sure  Soviet  Navy  vessels  v.ill  show  up  in 
those  ports  iind  may  have  a  consuifrable  in- 
fluence on  what  eventually  luippens.  Chances 
are  that  the  Soviets  ;ire  goinp  to  move  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  now  that  Britain  has  with- 
drawn from  p.ist  of  Suez.  The  U..S.  Navy  is 
spre^id  ijretty  thin  now  but  certainly  we 
should  have  some  .sort  of  Ind;an  Ocean  lleet. 

Question:  Are  .\ou  satisfied  with  pnrtlng 
Secret. iry  (.f  Defense  McNnniara's  antimisFile 
proirr.im  or  do  vfni  I'.iink  that  it  Is  a  waste 
iif  nioii'^y? 

Answer-  I  think  we  should  conduct  re- 
search and  f!evelopment  to  a  \pry  heavy  ex- 
tent ijU  nnti-mls.sile  ciefenf-c.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  our  present  .iiui-missile  .sys- 
tem IS  good  enough  to  warrant  }.'o:ng  into 
maximum  i)ri;ductlon.  I  doubt  if  it  is.  but  I 
think  it  is  t;ood  enousjh  to  put  some  missiles 
In  frome  are.-'.s.  1  think  development  should 
continue  and,  as  protricES  is  made,  more  and 
more  anti-missile  .svstems  .should  be  erected 
In  •>  arious  places  1  don't  think  you  can  run 
a  war  with  wholly  offensive  systems. 

Question:  Do  you  ncree  with  Sen.  John  Mc- 
Clt'llan's  recently  exprf.ssed  vicv.-s  on  the  con- 
troversial Fill  plane  and  what  do  ycu  think 
should  be  the  U.S.  Navy  approach  t)  this 
issue? 

Answer  The  Kill  should  ip  vr  rv  carefully 
evaluated  iy  the  Navy  to  cictcrmiiie  whether 
or  not  it  can  fulfill  the  reqiiired  mirr.ions.  If 
it  can  fine  If  It  cannot.  Then  can  thai  plane 
be  modlfip':!  so  that  it  will  lullill  the  mis- 
sions? If  It  caniiiT.  then  tlie  plane  should 
not  be  jnirchased.  There  is  iinother  question, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  the  airplane.  It  i.s 
a  very  expensive  plane.  If  anorher  airplane 
can  be  built  to  cio  ihe  same  thing  cheaper, 
why  then  of  course  that  should  be  done.  In 
'general  I  apree  with  Sen.  McCIeDan's  views. 

Wuestion:  As  a  niomber  of  the  three- 
nionibcr  olllcial  Inve.stleatnic  committee  on 
; !ic  liiifaster  of  the  Bay  of  Pics  operation,  set 
up  by  President  Kennedy,  an  you  comment 
on  Secret.irv  McNamara's  televised  admission. 
for  the  first  time,  on  tlie  proerram  "Meet  the 
Press"  on  his  personal  responsibility  for  that 
fiasco' 

Answer:  Pr.^Mdont  Kennedy  took  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happened  in  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Maybe  Mr  ^.IcKaniara  docs  feel  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility  for  advising  Mr.  Ken- 
nedv  I  don't  Know.  However  I  was  a  member 
of  that  committee  and  i  ne  cf  the  things 
we  were  asked  not  to  cio  was  to  discuss  that 
report 

Question:  Admiral,  in  August  1966.  in  an 
Interview  with  this  correspondent,  you  stated 
"I  am  concerned  about  reports  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  dictatorship  in  Greece  Is  being 
contempl:ited  ns  an  effective  solution  to 
Greecpf  present  difficulties  I.Ike  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  and  other  distineuished  Amer- 
ican in  high  positions,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  tiictatorship  in  Greece  of 
any  kind,  under  whatever  pretext,  which  the 
ComnnmlEts  will  use  to  start  their  drive  once 
aeam  t:j  conquer  Greece  and  to  create  a  new 
Vietnam  in  Stnithern  Europe  "  In  view  of  the 
Apr;!  21.  1967  military  coup  in  Greece,  Last 
December's  effort  by  King  Constantlne  to 
oust  the  military  junta  in  Athens,  and  your 
long  and  close  association  with  the  Greek 
royal  family,  could  you  state  whether  you 
still  hold  the  same  views  as  expressed  In  the 
above-mentioned  Interview? 

Answer:  Now.  first  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  havr'  creat  admiration  for  Greeks  In  gen- 
eral I  have  known  a  lot  of  Greeks  and  have 
admired  a  lot  of  Greeks  I  have  seen  them 
fight  I  have  great  admiration  for  them.  I 
also  have  great  admiration  for  the  royal 
family    I  appreciate  their  position  and  the 
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positions  that  they  have  taken  and  I  know 
they  have  worked  very  hard  to  do  what  they 
ihtiighl  was  the  very  best  lor  Greece 

I  still  hcipe  that,  as  .souii  as  possible,  a 
(Icmcicratic  .soluiion  can  be  v,orked  nut  m 
ijrder  that  Greece  ckh-s  not  lall  into  tlie  liands 
of  the  ComniunlKts  and  that  once  again 
Athens  will  be  the  cradle  of  i,(mc>cracv. 


Rural  Telephone  Bank  Bill 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    .^RK.VNS.^S 
IX  THE  HOU^P:  of  HEPHESENTAl  IVKS 

Wednesday,  rchruury  21.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  knowl- 
rdeeable  treati-'^e  or  .synopsis  of  the  rural 
telephone  bank  bill,  H.R.  ]206(;.  i.s  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  the  chairmnn  of 
the  House  Committee  oii  Agriculture, 
Hon.  W.  R.  Po.AGL-,  to  Mr,  H.  R.  Wood- 
burn,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  general 
manatier  of  the  United  Tfle',;hone  Co.  ct 
Iowa.  The  letter  was  written  in  reply  to 
one  received  by  Chairman  Pc^ce  from 
Mr.  Woodburn. 

This  rural  telephone  bill  is  now  befoi-e 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Hou.se.  It 
v.'ould  make  available  supplemental  non- 
Federal  capital  for  rui'al  telephone  sys- 
tems. The  need  for  updatinc  telephone 
service  in  rui'al  America  is  becominp  an 
urgent  and  acute  iMoblem.  The  averaue 
number  of  extensions  of  rural  telephone 
lines  is  about  five  to  six  subscribers.  The 
companies,  both  private  and  REA.  re- 
quire considerable  financinc  to  reduce 
the  number  of  party-line  extensions. 

Mr.  Poage's  letter  follows: 

February  13.  1968, 
Mr.  H.  R.  'WooDBTjRN.  Jr.. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  United 
Telephone  Co.  of  Iowa.  Kcivton,  loua. 

Dear  Mr,  Woodbuiin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  7th  reiterating  the  often 
expressed  opposition  of  the  United  Utilities, 
Inc.  to  H.R.  12066.  I  recognize  that  It  Is  ex- 
tremely logical  for  your  telephone  company. 
a  portion  of  this  utility  group,  to  express 
similar  views. 

First,  I  would  like  to  correct  a  misunder- 
standing in  your  letter  concerning  the 
amount  of  savings  which  this  bill  would 
achieve  The  budget  request  ior  fiscal  1969 
for  REA  telephone  loans  is  $125  million  with 
an  automatic  reduction  of  $50  million  upon 
passage  of  H.R.  12066.  The  niaximum  amount 
that  could  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  1969  for 
the  bank  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  is 
S30  million.  This  represents  an  immediate 
savings  of  $20  million  in  the  budget  request 
for  7iext  year  rather  than  three  years,  as 
you  suggest. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  reported  bill  i.nd  com- 
mittee report. 

This  Is,  however,  not  the  major  point  that 
I  wanted  to  raise  in  connection  with  your 
comments.  What  I  would  like  to  take  Lssue 
with  Is  your  suggestion  that  there  is  no  need 
for  further  financing  of  the  PEA  systems  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  and  ability  of  private 
companies  to  accomplish  the  Job.  In  my 
judgment,  your  statement  reflects  a  basic 
misconception  of  the  whole  program.  The 
great  majority  of  these  REA-financed  sys- 
tems are  themselves  private  companies  just 
as  you  are  a  private  company,  but  because  of 
their  already  existing  mortgage  obligations  to 
REA.  they  are  not  now  free  to  go  Into  the 
private  money  market  for  supplemental 
funds.  Subsidized  loans  are  granted  to  these 
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companies  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their 
organli'alional  structure  to  provide  telephone 
service  to  the  sparsely  populated  areas — not 
to  benefit  either  the  companies  or  coopera- 
tives as  such.  The  REA  program  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  program  ior  people  and  not 
companies  and  the  rural  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  reaped  the  benefits,  lu■:^t.  in  obtain- 
ing a  telephone  of  any  type  and  .second,  by 
ilie  contiiiuiil  imptovc-ment  on  the  part  of 
the  REA-linanced  systems  to  ui)date  their 
cjuality  of  .'■orvice. 

Frankly.  I  have  often  suggested  that  I  did 
not  care  •>vhat  company  provides  rural  tele- 
phone service  as  lung  as  they  attempt  to  pro- 
'.  i(ie  lervice  on  a  par  with  the  city  subscrib- 
ers. The  original  REA  Act  pernilus  any  com- 
p.my  tj  boiriyw  i  including  the  Uell  System 
.iiid  United  Utilities.  Inc  )  who  is  willing  to 
uiKiertake  ilie  obligations  of  these  stated 
.•■ervice  c:jii(  epts  which  include  roniplete  area 
coverage.  My  main  purpose  m  introducing 
the  ]94!»  uinendment  permitting  rural  tele- 
phone systems  t  >  Ijorrow  on  the  same  terms 
as  t!ie  rural  electric  systems  was  to  provide 
good  telephone  service  ior  the  rural  people  of 
our  country.  This  i.s  .'till  my  eoal  in  nitro- 
(liicmE:  and  luging  passage  ol  H  R.  12066.  The 
1)00  plus  privately  owned  companies  who  have 
(lenionstr.ited  liieir  wllUngnf.ss  to  provide 
tills  kind  of  jf^rvice  ure  now  in  a  desperate 
(•ileinnia  lor  additional  cupit.il  to  meet  the 
demands  of  ■.iielr  existing  .subscribers  for 
Cjuaiity  telephone  service. 

I  .igree  with  your  ."-uggc-tion  ihi.t  many  of 
tiiese  companies  do  not  require  continued 
2';  financing  and  tiiis  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  bank  bill:  lo  allow  such 
companies,  throngli  a  mixture  of  i-overnment 
and  private  capital,  at  appropriate  rates  of 
interest,  to  provide  their  own  Imancing.  As  I 
previously  j)oiiucd  out.  the  REA-financed 
companies  {lo  not  presently  have  any  choice. 
Ihe  only  loan  authority  tinder  the  existing 
statute  is  for  2^  loans.  Tlie  pending  bill 
would  change  this  to  permit  more  realistic 
rates  of  interest  for  those  companies  who 
could  afford  to  pay  more.  The  property  of 
tiiese  companies  which  now  have  REA  loans 
IS  mortgaged  in  .such  a  way  tliat  tney  cannot 
seek  private  financing  of  any  kind  simply  be- 
ciuse  they  liave  no  tinniortgaged  colh.teral. 
The  bank,  however,  would  be  free  to  obtain 
private  cipital  through  issuance  of  dcben- 
tares  and  re-lend  it  to  the  rural  systems  at 
reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 

You  complain  of  what  you  ciU  "the  abuse 
'.f  the  REA  Act"  by  the  Continental  Tele- 
jihone  Company  because  <>'  that  company's 
..ssumption  (  f  existing  REA  loans  outstand- 
ing on  tjie  property  of  companies  acquired  by 
It.  I  cannot  agree  with  your  conclusion. 
Frankly.  I  cannot  see  how  Continental's  ac- 
quisition ot  REA  companies  in  any  way 
abuses  the  use  of  REA  funds  .since  the  as- 
sumption of  such  financing  carries  with  It 
the  obligation  ol  the  service  concepts,  which 
I  previously  mentioned,  whic'i  are  estab- 
lished by  the  original  REA  Act.  .As  I  also 
stated  previously.  I  do  not  care  what  com- 
pany provides  the  service  as  long  as  they 
provide  quality  telephone  service  but  at  this 
point  let  me  add  one  reservation.  I  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  the  long-standing 
practice  of  the  United  system  to  pay  off  these 
2';  lo.;ns  on  systems  purchased  hy  United 
subsidiaries  suggests  a  tiesire  to  avoid  the 
obligation  to  provide  t'lese  standards  of  serv- 
ice. The  Continental  Company  would  at  least 
appear  to  have  no  such  compunction  about 
providing  the  type  of  service  demanded  by 
the  RE-A  Act. 

You  also  suggest  that  many  private  com- 
panies such  as  your  own  now  stand  ready 
and  willing  to  provide  "Bell  Standard  serv- 
ice" to  those  rural  areas  but  I  wonder  where 
these  companies  were  In  1949  when  most  of 
our  nation's  farms  needed  telephone  service 
of  any  type.  In  '.lew  of  your  company's  un- 
willingness to  provide  this  Initial  service  to 
the  rural  areas  of  our  country  and  vour  con- 
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tlnulng  avoidance  of  any  commitment  '.o 
maintain  the  standards  set  by  the  REA  Act. 
I  am  sure  you  will  understtind  my  reserva- 
tion in  connection  with  your  sustKestlon  that 
V(ju  are  n^jw  willing,  along  with  other  uiuipeo- 
med  companies  tu  provide  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country  with  Bell  Standard  service  ' 
On  the  other  hand.  It  would  seem  to  he  a 
rather  natural  desire  on  your  part  to  see 
these  companies  fall  in  their  effort  to  secure 
adequate  private  capita,  to  continue  their 
operation  and  growth  since  you  and  one  or 
two  other  companies  now  provide  the  sole 
market  for  these  systems  I  have  personally 
studied  the  tremendous  acquisition  rate  of 
the  United  Holding  Company  of  the  past  5 
years  and  that  record,  standing  alnn-"  wnuld 
seem  to  support  luch  a  conclusion 

It  is  not  dlfflcult  for  a  Congres-sman  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter,  to  see  that  buy- 
ing up  existing  telephone  companies  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  often  at  speculative  prices. 
Is  a  lucrative  business  venture  particularly 
when  the  cost  can  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer When  any  company  f.iUs  to  secure 
adequate  capital  financing  they  are  Imme- 
diately subject  to  such  offers,  and  are  gen- 
erally forced  to  accept  one  of  them  Ob- 
viously. Uxe  passage  jf  this  bill  would  re- 
move i  iTgg  part  of  the  pressure  you  can 
now  exert  on  these  unfortunate  small  sys- 
tenis. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  again  disagree  with 
your  position  md  suggest  that  I  hope  we 
can  look  for*fard  to  the  earliest  possible  pas- 
sage of  the  feltphone  Bill  It  seems  to  me 
that  for  the  reasons  I  h.ive  detailed  at  length 
herein  the  mesc.ipable  conclusion  Is  that  If 
our  rural  people  are  to  have  good  telephone 
service,  m  both  good  atid  bad  times,  a  high 
degree  of  local  ownirihip  and  control  must 
be  maintained.  Without  this  legislation.  It 
•,eeuis  clear  that  the  'capital  squeeze"  will 
force  the  nations  rural  telephone  systems 
to  sell  out  to  concentrations  of  flnanclal 
power  which  have  no  direct  interest  In  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country — a  situation 
which  I  sincerely   hope   can   be   avoided. 

Please  give  my  regards  to  Mr  Bollinger  of 
your  company  who  testified  before  our  Com- 
mittee last  October  m  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. Our  Committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  all  of  the  amendments  he  suggested 
but  each  of  t.iem  was  given  thorough  con- 
sideration as  he  requested. 

With  best  wLshes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.   R.   PoACK.   Cjnyri'ssman. 


'This  Is  a  Stickup" 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  f-LuKia\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  recently  I  have  spoken  out  on  Uie 
tremendous  increase  in  bank  robberies. 
a:td  the  necessity  for  the  Federal  banking 
sui^ervi.sory  aktencies  to  require  banking 
institutions  to  better  protect  themselves 
ai;a'.:'.st  robberies 

In  1963.  the  Leyal  a.-id  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  began 
Its  study  of  the  rise  m  banking  crimes, 
and  what  should  t)e  done  to  lessen  them. 
Since  that  time,  as  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee. I  have  prodded  the  bank 
agencies  to  more  fully  realize  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  having  banks  and 
savuigs  and  loan  associations  better  pro- 
tect then.selves  against  crimes.  Tliey 
have  taken  some  steps  in  that  direction, 
principally  educational  measures  to  make 
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bankers  more  aware  of  the  facilities  that 
are  available  for  making  iheir  institu- 
tions .safer  again.st  external  crimes  How- 
ever one  thim;  that  they  have  not  done, 
and  which  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended should  be  done,  is  to  develop  and 
prescribe  tiie  basic  security  requirements 
of  the  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  bank- 
ing institutions 

Becau.se  bank  robberies  have  been  in- 
creasing. I  strongly  support  the  adminis- 
tration's legislative  propcsal  which  would 
require  the  Federal  banking  supervl.soiT 
agencies  to  promulgate  minimum  stand- 
ards of  .security  devices  and  procedures 
to  di-scourage  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
larcenies  and  to  assist  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  apprehension  of  persons  who 
commit  such  acts. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  devices,  such 
as  camera.s.  alarm  systems,  and  instruc- 
tional features  that  were  pointed  out  in 
our  committee  report  that  are  available 
to  the  banking  institutions  Obv.ously 
the  employment  of  any  ur  all  of  these 
.TU^ht  not  be  enough  to  discourage  .some 
robbers  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  At- 
torney General  ijomted  out  in  sending 
the  administrations  bill  to  the  House, 
our  comnnttee  4  years  ago  found  it  in- 
credible that  a  large  percentage  of  finan- 
cial institutions  had  no  alaim  .>ystem 
whatsoever 

.■\  very  tirnely  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  points  up  the  need  for 
greater  bank  security  m  the  lace  of  ever- 
rising  bank  robberies  The  rate  across  the 
country  is  now  at  .seven  a  day,  six  times 
tireater  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  The 
1.730  robberies  of  banks  and  other  .sav- 
ings institutions  means  not  only  finan- 
cial losses  to  banks  and  their  insui'ers. 
Those  can  be  measured  in  dollars.  Of 
incalculable  loss,  however,  are  the  kill- 
ings iuid  the  ;eopardy  inflicted  on  bank 
employees  and  their  customers  who  are 
caught  in  the  institutions  during  rob- 
beries 

There  is  another  consideration;  Thou- 
sands of  hours  of  valuable  manpower 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
that  must  be  expended  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  tracking  down 
bank  robbers.  A  large  part  of  this  could 
be  saved  by  all  banking  institutions  bet- 
ter protecting  themselves  against  exter- 
nal crimes. 

The  following   article  from  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  .should  be  read  by  cverj-- 

one  in  the  Congress  and  by  bankers  and 

licensed  lenders  everywhere. 

Tins  Is  \  SttckUp"      Bank  RoFBrRlES  .IfMP 

ro    Seven-a-Day    Rate    De>pite    New    De- 

TEtTioN  Methods^  -Total  Is  .Six  Times  the 

Level   ok   i<),'i7 — Bank   Insi'rers  Say   They 

May    Inchea«;e    Charges^ — One    Bank.    Hit 

SIX  Times.  Closes 

I  By  Edward  P  Foldessy ) 
Maybe  it's  all  due  to  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  .iiiy  more  convinc- 
ing explanation  for  a  fantastic  rise  In  banlc 
robberies  across  tlie  country  Snme  blame  It 
on  bank  architecture  that  makes  robberies 
easier  some  blame  it  on  the  stirei'd  of  branch 
banking  to  rural  .ireas  where  eet-aways  are 
quicker,  and  some  simply  cite  the  populntloii 
boom,  flguring  the  more  people  there  ure 
the  mure  bank  robbers  there  .ire 

One  enforcement  official  sneers  .ind  says: 
"It's  the  easy-lUIng  generation  Everyone  s 
living  high  off  the  hog.  By  the  time  a  bum's 
35.  if  he  hasn't  earned  it.  he'll  try  to  steal 
It." 
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Whatever  the  reason,  the  situation  Is  al- 
most getting  out  of  hand  Tlie  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  says  there  were  1.730 
robberies  of  banks  and  other  savings  institu- 
tions in  1967 — about  7  each  banking  day-  - 
up  50'  from  1.164  In  lit68  and  u  six-fold 
ump  from  the  278  of  10.S7  Tlie  iHtest  year- 
to-year  increase  was  by  fur  the  biggest  Jump 
in  ,iny  category  of  crime 

One  b.ink.  an  Oxon  Hill  Md  .  branch  of 
the  .Southern  Maryhitid  Bank  ,v  Tru.st  Co, 
was  hit  six  times  In  less  than  J'j  years  The 
modern  brick  .■structure  recently  closed  jier- 
;n:ineiitly  because  employes  refused  to  work 
there  any  loneer  It  was  the  ttr^t  time  since 
the  I94(.is  that  a  bank  has  closed  becaiKse  of 
robberies,  according  to  the  American  Bankers 
Association 

"ye  shall  all  perish" 

It's  not  that  banks  are  trying  to  make 
things  easier  for  the  crooks  In  tact,  there 
.ire  all  kinds  of  new  metliods  to  discouriige 
.ittemptb  at  bank  robbing,  ranging  from 
"loaded  "  bills  that  discharge  tear  gas  u-s  the 
robber  escai>es  to  windtiw  decals  that  warn 
except   ye  repent,  ye  shall  all   [lerlsh   ' 

But  the  robbers  aren't  deterred  The  closed 
Oxon  Hill  bank  had  a  silent  alarm  system 
and  surveillance  c.imeriis.  among  other 
sophisticated  devices,  yet  the  perpetrators 
of  only  one  of  the  six  heists  ha\e  !>een 
caught  "The  robber?  app.irentiv  were  com- 
ing from  Washington  Thpy  would  knix-k  us 
off  ,ind  go  back  and  cet  lost."  says  George 
M.  .Sullivan  senior  \lce  president  of  South- 
ern Mary  1.1  nd  Bank  iS;  Trust. 

The  six  hauls  cost  the  b.ink  lees  than 
$50,iX)0 — "We  were  very  tortunatp. "  says  Mr. 
Sullivan — but  they  caused  the  bank  a  lot 
of  grief  "Our  employees  were  abused  and 
pistol  whipped.  They  refused  to  work  any 
longer.  "  he  says  A  woman  customer,  making 
her  first  visit  to  the  bank,  was  thrown  to 
the  floor,  robbed  and  held  .it  gunyxilnt 
Frightened  customers  began  withdrawing 
their  deposits.  Eventually,  the  bond  that 
covered  losses  was  canceled  by  the  insurance 
company. 

.NO    MORE    C'REAMPfFTS 

The  FBI  doesn  »  announce  figures  for  lo-sses 
from  bank  robberies,  taut  the  .American  Bank- 
ers A.ssoclation  says  banks  lost  ^3.323.000  to 
robbers  in  the  tlrst  half  of  last  year,  up  from 
$1,900,000  a  year  earlier 

Insurance  companies,  not  the  banks,  gener- 
ally are  stuck  with  the  robbery  losses,  and 
they  re  not  happy  about  the  Increase  "BankB 
aren't  generally  regarded  as  creampuff  risks 
anymore,"  says  one  Insurance  man.  A  spokes- 
man for  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  says 
the  "bank  insuraxice  business  has  been  gener- 
ally unprofitable  over  the  past  few  years" 
.\ud  an  otScer  of  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co 
says.  "We've  become  a  little  numb,  we've  been 
hit  so  badly." 

As  a  result.  Insurers  are  pressing  for  In- 
dustry-wide increases  in  premiums  on  bank- 
ers' blanket  bonds,  which  cover  robbery, 
burglary  and  embezzlement  losses.  An  In- 
crease would  be  the  first  since  1961.  For  years 
prior  to  that,  the  rates  had  been  declining. 
The  extent  of  any  Increase  hasn't  been 
worked  out  yet,  but  one  Insurance  official 
-ays  that  bankers  might  be  considerably 
urprlsed" 

Bankers  say  they're  doing  all  they  can  to 
stop  the  hold-ups  .Many  banks  are  forming 
spei  lal  security  departments,  often  headed  by 
former  FBI  agent*  The  FBI  itself  has  stepped 
up  Its  program  of  brlc&ng  bankers  on  how 
to  prevent— and  handle — bank  robberies.  -And 
the  Justice  Department,  concerned  by  the 
trend,  is  drafting  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire banks  to  have  some  robbery- prevention 
equipment 

aVIET    COOPERATION OR    ELSE' 

Most  larger  banks  conduct  special  training 
sessions  for  tellers  and  managers,  telling 
them  what  to  do  when  they're  slipped  a  note 
that   says    "This   Is   a   stlck-up  "    Generally. 
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tellers  are  told  to  cooperate  and  to  keep 
quiet;  a  White  Plains,  N  Y  .  teller  was  shot 
in  the  stomach  when  she  told  a  robber,  "You 
must  be  kidding.  " 

William  Barry,  chief  of  security  for  Bankers 
Trust  Co  in  New  York,  stresses  the  impor- 
"tance  of  getting  an  accurate  description  ol 
the  hold-up  men  During  training  sessions. 
Mr  Barry  has  someone  stage  a  mock  hold-up. 
Afterwards,  he  a-sks  for  descriptions.  "Usually 
they're  hilarious.  "  he  says  One  example;  "He 
had  a  married  man's  stomach." 

It  wouldn't  be  hard  to  identify  a  hold-up 
man  if  he  happened  to  steal  a  packet  of  bills 
supplied  by  Property  Protection  Service  of 
America  The  bills  contain  two  vials  that, 
when  broken,  release  a  strong  scent  that 
clings  to  the  bandit. 

The  Decatur.  Ga  .  firm  also  keeps  three 
dogs  that  are  trained  to  follow  the  scent, 
b\it  so  far  they  haven't  been  needed  because 
there  has  been  only  one  hold-up  at  a  bank 
tislng  the  packets  That  bank  didn't  ask  for 
the  dogs  (Nor  did  that  bank  have  the  warn- 
ing decal — with  the  Biblical  quotation — that 
the  Georgia  company  provides  Its  clients.) 

Bills  timed  to  release  tear  gas  have  proven 
effective,  according  to  Walter  A.  Williamson, 
president  of  US  Currency  Protection  Corp.  of 
Scottsdale.  Ariz  He  says  one  bandit,  who  un- 
knowingly placed  a  "loaded  "  roll  In  his  shirt, 
was  lound  later  In  a  ba.-^ement.  towering  be- 
hind a  boiler.  The  exploding  money  had  torn 
a  hole  in  his  shirt  and  sent  him  into  shock. 


The  Great  Society 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrcesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  con- 
secutive years  Charlie  Gebhard  has  writ- 
ten a  column  twice  each  week  for  the 
Waverly.  Iowa,  newspapers.  It  has  to 
be  a  record  equaled  by  few  weekly 
columnists  in  Iowa. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniver- 
sary   of    his    column,    "Nowadaze,"   he 
stunmed  up  his  feelings  about  politics 
and  the  Great  Society  with  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  verse: 
This  is  the  great  society; 
We  boast  of  our  propriety. 
No  graft  or  vice  shall  we  admit; 
Our   great   white   chief   would   throw  a   fltt 

With  Bobby  Baker  for  a  friend: 
Our  Lyndon  learned  fast  ways  to  spend. 
He  cooked  up  programs  by  the  score; 
Each  week  he  asks  for  billions  more. 

To  "Help  the  poor"  there's  OEO. 
It  pays  a  few  some  fancy  dough. 
But  lots  of  cash  has  disappeared 
In  ways  mysterious  and  weird. 

To  "help  the  rich"  there's  money  too. 
Big  hush-hush  loans  for  select  few. 
All  sorts  of  deals  to  loot  the  till 
Are  finalized  on  Capitol  Hill. 

For  farmers  there's  another  theme; 

They're  really  shoolj   by  Freeman's  scheme. 

Buy  high,  sell  low.  Is  his  refrain; 

"If  you  object.  I'll  dump  the  grain!" 

We  dole  our  money  left  and  right; 
The  end.  my  friends,  is  not  In  sight. 
We  spend  It  faster  than  it's  made; 
More  billions  go  for  foreign  aid. 

Our  nation  now  Is  filled  with  crime 
And  riots  threaten  all  the  time. 
We're  In  a  war  without  an  end; 
.Abroad  we  scarcely  have  a  friend! 

The  dollar  shrlnlts  each  psissing  day; 
True  silver  coins  have  passed  away  I 
The  Interest  rates  are  now  sky  high; 
Inflation's  "coming  through  the  rye." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  worklngman  and  old  folks  too       { 
Find  that  their  Income  Just  won't  do!  \ 
Each  time  they  get  a  raise  In  pay 
Inflation  takes  It  all  .iway. 

But  Lyndon  says,  "Please  vote  for  me 
To  keep  all  this  prosperity." 
And  then  he  adds  with  piety : 
"This  is  My  great  society." 


Apprenticeship  Opportunitiei  for  Minority 
Group  Yonngsters 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  American  trade  imions  in  fighting 
to  end  every  racial  barrier,  both  on  the 
job  and  off  the  job,  should  be  known  by 
every  citizen.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not. 

In  a  recent  interview  on  the  Mutual 
Radio  Network,  AFL-CIO,  Civil  Rights 
Director  Donald  Slaiman  discussed  the 
expanding  efforts  of  unions  to  recruit 
and  prepare  minority  group  workers  for 
apprenticeship  programs  so  that  they 
may  be  brought  into  the  skilled  trades. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
transcript  of  that  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence program  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  recommend  it  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House: 

Labor    News    Conference — Mutual    Broad- 
casting System,  Jantjart  9,  1968 

Subject:  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  for 
Minority  Group  Yoimgsters. 

Guest:  Donald  Slaiman,  Director,  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Civil  Rights. 

Panel:  Alan  Adams,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Business  Week  magazine;  Stan- 
ley Levey,  labor  correspondent  for  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Moderator:  Frank  Harden. 

Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  aSairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Donald  Slaiman,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Civil  Rights. 

The  apprenticeship  system — both  on-the- 
job  experience  and  classroom  study — has  long 
been  the  traditional  avenue  for  young  work- 
ers Into  the  skilled  trades.  The  department 
Mr.  Slaiman  heads  works  closely  with  unions, 
employers  and  other  community  groups  to 
help  minority  group  youngsters  enter  .ip- 
prentlceship  programs.  Here  to  question  Mr. 
Slaiman  about  apprenticeship  opportunities 
today,  are  Stanley  Levey,  labor  correspondent 
for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Alan 
Adams,  Washington  correspondent  for  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine.  Your  moderator,  Frank 
Harden. 

And  now,  Mr.  Levey,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question. 

Levey.  Thanks.  Mr.  Harden. 

Mr.  Slaiman,  what  are  the  lacts  rtbout 
Negroes  Ih  the  construction  trades?  Are  they 
or  aren't  they  getting  into  unions,  and.  are 
they  or  aren't  they  getting  Jobs? 

Slaiman.  Well,  the  fact  i.s,  there  :'re  large 
number-  of  Negroes  who  have  Jobs  in  the  con- 
struction Industrj- — especially  m  many  of 
the  union  construction  Jobs. 

The  problem  is,  that  as  in  all  industries  In 
the  United  States,  Negroes  and  other  minori- 
ties tend  not  to  be  In  certain  Jobs — that  is, 
the  highest-paid  Jobs  In  the  Industry.  This  is 
due  to  patterns  of  discrimination  that 
existed  in  the  past.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact 
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that  when  the  discrimination  is  ended,  few 
Negroes  have  the  experience  or  training  to 
enter  the  iiigher-.^kllled  Jobe. 

Now.  in  the  con.stri.ctiwn  li.dustry,  because 
of  the  n.iture  of  unionism,  espertally.  most  of 
the  Jobs  are  skilled  Jobs,  bo  there  .j-fc  ii.ore 
Negroes  in  skilled  Jobs  in  tlie  construction 
industry  tl.an  m  most  other  Ittitust  rles. 

This  leavefi  its  with  the  fart  tlir.t  iUthough 
they  ,.re  m  skilled  Jobs  as  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, j)l;vstcrers,  roofers,  etc..  they  have 
entered  some  of  the  trades  in  any  numbers, 
only  very,  very  recently. 

But,  even  in  those  cases,  the  jiercentages 
may  be  higher  tlian  in  some  other  industries. 
Overall  in  the  construction  lndu.=trv.  the 
Negroes'  penetration  Into  skilled  trades  is  far 
higher  In  almost  every  part  of  the  coun- 
ir\  than  it  is  into  white  collar  Jobs. 

.Adams.  Well.  Mr.  .slaiman.  there  ^ltp  .^ome 
three  million  .skilled  tradesmen  in  the  in- 
dustrv.  Do  you  liave  ai.y  idea  of  tljp  number 
of  Negroes  the  [jprceiitage  <!  Negroes- - 
::moi]e  them' 

6:ai]\ian,  No.  wp  don't  h.ive  tliat  kind  of 
figures.  We  should  get  them  shortlv  after  the 
EF;o  2  and  KEO  3  form.s  are  lileri  with  the 
Kcju.il  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
But,  I  can  give  you  some  figures  v.'hich  ure 
some  indication-  figures  compiled  Irom  the 
cniplcycr  lorms  submitted  by  construction 
industry  employers  'Aith  covernmer.t  con- 
tracts. I  don't  know  how  accurate  the 
figures  are.  but  the  first  figures  they  got 
i.r  contractors  throughout  the  country"  with 
government  contracts  and  100  or  more  em- 
ployees, showed  466,800  workers  hist  year. 

In  the  white  collar  section  of  the  industry. 
8  i>ercent  were  Negro — those  are  all  non- 
union jol)s.  In  the  blue  collar  section  of  the 
Industry,  they  had  16  6  percent  Negro  This  is 
a  fairly  good  percentage  Naturally,  a  good 
part  of  these  were  laborers,  carpenters,  brick- 
layers and  .so  forth.  But,  even  so,  you  will 
note  that  in  the  construction  Industry,  union 
laborers  make  at  least  $3.50  an  hour.  Carpen- 
ters' and  bricklayers'  wages  tend  to  l>e  much 
higher.  So,  among  these  contractors,  a  good 
percenUge  of  the  blue  collar  work  force  was 
Negroes  working  at  good-paying  Jobs,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  been  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  best-paying  Jobs. 

Adams.  Well,  If  the  picture  is  as  favorable 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Slaiman,  why  are  the  con- 
struction unions  being  tingled  out  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights''  I  know  that  at  last 
month's  AFL-CIO  Convention,  a  civil  rights 
leader  ran  down  a  list  of  local  unions  that 
he  said  had  no  Negroes,  and  had  had  none 
In  their  apprenticeship  programs  lor  years. 
Slaiman.  Well,  you  see,  what's  picked  out 
are  the  five  highest-paid  of  20  different 
trades.  These  do  have  a  small  percentage  of 
minority  group  workers. 

Now,  we  are  working  to  see  that  the  per- 
centages increase  there.  Thirty  or  40  years 
ago,  you  could  find,  in  many  of  the  local 
unions,  barriers  or  simply  no  Nesroes.  But, 
that  is  not  the  situation  today. 

Today,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  situation  in 
which,  aside  from  Isol.ited  cases  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  real  problem  is  insuring  that 
even  when  there  is  non-dlscrlmlnatlon.  there 
are  qualified  applicants.  In  many  cases,  this 
means  somebody  to  recruit,  and  motivate, 
and  train,  and  prep  minority  group  young- 
sters and  older  workers — and  to  get  them  to 
come  through  the  doors  when  the  doors  are 
open.  That  is.  when  there  is  not  discrimina- 
tion. 

Take  some  of  the  things  cited  at  the  Con- 
vention. It  was  mentioned  that  in  five  trades, 
there  were  only  atjout  six  Negro  apprentices 
as  of  some  date— .April  1966,  I  believe.  Well. 
the  Workers  Defense  League  has  cone  Into 
Cleveland,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  trades, 
and  In  the  last  three  months,  has  placed  17 
Negro  apprentices — 10  Ironworkers  and  seven 
electricians — whl'-h  Is  four  times  the  num- 
ber mentioned  In  196S 

Now,  let's  take  It  on  a  national  basis.  In 
that  same  speech,  Mr.  WUkins,  (Roy  Wllklns, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Assocla- 
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tlon  for  ihe  Advancement  of  Colored  People) 
said  that  from  1950  ti  1460.  the  number  of 
Negro  apprentices  in  <tll  trade^^ — not  only 
building  trades,  but  in  all  trades  in  the 
United  States — Incre.xsed  by  only  one  But. 
fr  .m  19o0  to  1967.  these  out-reach  projframs 
of  the  Worlters  Defen.s«»  Lea;iie.  and  the  Ur- 
ban Leaijue.  that  have  been  recru.tlng  young- 
sters have  pl.tced— within  the  In.t  three 
yeari.  by  themselves,  in  just  the  construi'tlon 
indiutry.  In  Just  16  cities — more  t-un  1.000 
Negro  and  Puerti)  Rlcan  apprentices  So. 
while  the  number  of  jobs  in  these  trades  Is 
still  smalt,  when  we  work  on  Insuring  non- 
discrL-n.n  I'lan  plus  insuring  that  there  will 
b;  qualified  .ippllcant.s,  we  are  oeuinning  to 
get  Algnincnt  movement 

l.y.\iY  Mr  Slaim  in.  who  can  t:iicc  credit  for 
the  chm^es  that  you  cite'  Can  the  construc- 
tion unions  In  question  take  that  credit? 
Isn't  It  a  fact  that  these  changes  you  speak 
of  -and  they  are  good-  isn't  it  a  fact  that 
they  have  been  literally  forced  upon  the 
m.ijor  construction  unions  by  a  variety  of 
sources'" 

Slaim  \N  Well,  the  programs  I  am  talking 
about  have  pnxluced  results — and  they  have 
prodiced  more  results,  .ts  Mr  Wllklns  has 
poiiited  put.  than  the  demonstrations,  .uid 
compliance  cases,  and  whatnot  He  pointed 
out  that  after  many  years  of  demonstrations 
and  compliance  cases,  there  wiia  verv  little 
movement  The  programs  that  have  brought 
significant  results  have  all  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  unions  involved.  There  has  been 
an  occasional  friction  point,  .such  tis  the  early 
problenxs  --.f  Local  28  of  the  Sheet  Met,il 
Wirkers  in  N'ew  York,  but  even  these  have 
been  t  iken  ore  of  A  recent  New  York  Times 
piece  mentions  that  Lnc.il  28  is  cooperating 
with  the  Workers  Defense  Leagtie  program. 
.\nd.  I  might  mention  that  there  are  now  .54 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  sheet  metal  appren- 
tices m  Local  28  m  New  York  City. 

Adams  If  I  could  go  back  to  the  speech  at 
the  Convention,  which  I  thought  Wiis  highly 
cnucal  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Wllklns  said  he 
felt  that  the  voluntary  approach  wasn't  work- 
iti^  etfectively  among  the  craft  locals,  and 
that  he  felt  the  government  would  have  to 
do  something  more  drastic  to  succeed  Do  you 
think  tills  is  rghf  What  is  yotir  .ipproach? 

Slaxman.  Well.  I  think  the  question  Is 
really  incorrectly  posed.  To  Just  wait  In  any 
civil  rights  area,  for  voluntary  approaches, 
has  always  proved  inadequate. 

That  is  why  we.  .is  well  .is  Mr  Wllklns.  have 
supported  :eg:l3lation  and  have  agreed  that 
sound  implementation  of  the  legislation 
must  hA\e  support  and  cooperation. 

But  we  found  especially  m  the  .ipprentlce- 
shlp  skilled  trade  are-as,  as  Mr  Wllklns  has 
found,  tiiat  Individual  cases — and  even  court 
cases — take  a  long  time  .ind  produce  limited 
results  Onlv  when  vou  have  a  massive  effort 
among  all  parties — that  Is.  communities,  em- 
ployers ind  i.'Uons  cooperating — will  vou  get 
significant  results  in  skilled  jobs,  as  opposed 
to  Just  opening  up  the  door  to  semi-skilled 
Jobs,  which  require  only  limited  ability. 

Levey  Didn't  the  threat.  Mr  Slalman — 
didn't  the  threat  of  court  action  In  Cleveland 
very  largely  help  produce  the  results  you 
cited  Just  a  few  minutes  ago? 

Sla:man.  The  threat  of  court  action,  aa 
well  .^s  negotiations  at  the  same  time,  had  an 
impact  on  one  local  union — the  one  case  in 
which  apprentices  were  recruited  and  passed. 
There  was  a  question  of  whether  they  were 
fairlv  treated  But,  the  activities  of  the  Work- 
ers Defense  League  and  the  unions  cooperat- 
ing with  them,  I  don  t  think  primarily  Cn-ima 
from  t.hat  threat. 

I  t.hink  the  results  came  from  'he  fact  that 
when  the  Workers  Defense  League  went  In. 
other  building  trades  le.tders  assured  the 
local  building  trades  pt-ople  that  they  had  a 
constructive  program  They  gave  It  a  chance 
and  saw  good  results.  .\s  a  result.  In  each  cas* 
where  a  Joint  .Apprenticeship  Council  haa 
announced  a  test.  Ernest  Green,  director  of 
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the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  of  the 
Workers  Defense  League,  has  obtained  the 
informailnn  on  the  time  and  place  of  the 
test  and  how  to  apply  and  liius  also  got  the 
.applicants  prepared  ,wid  ready,  and  found 
very  little  problem  In  any  of  the  trades,  so 
far 

Levey.  Mr.  Slalmaii.  Jiwt  how  realistic  are 
tlie.«.e  stuiidtrds  thit  the  conslnirtlon  trades 
insist  upon  ;is  requirements  for  apprpntlce- 
ships?  I  notice  that  .it  the  Building  lYades 
Department  meeting  m  \4i.UTil,  preceding  the 
.API.-CIO  Cnnventlon,  Nell  Hagperty.  the 
president  ot  the  Department,  and  .\FL-CIO 
President  George  Meany,  both  siild  that  they 
favor  improved  conditions  for  Negroes,  but 
.Tot  at  the  cost  of  relaxing  standards.  Now, 
Just  the  iither  day.  President  Johnson  iald. 
th:ii  111  order  to  fight  maseivc  unemployment, 
we've  got  to  go  out  and  find  job-s — and,  if 
necesfcary.  the  government  has  to  be  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort  lor  Negroes.  Isn't  It  up 
lo  the  unions  in  the  con.struction  Industry, 
it  this  critical  ix>int,  t^i  adopt  a  similar 
philosophy  oi  emergency,  take  another  look 
at  Uiese  standards  of  theirs,  and  ask  them- 
selves honestly,  whether  they  are  really 
standards  for  young  men  coming  Into  the 
tr.-ide,  or  whether  they  are  re.illy  barriers  to 
the  young  men'' 

Si-AtMAM.  Well,  you  have  raised  a  number  of 
problems.  .Mr  Levey. 

Tlie  problem  of  providing  Jobs  fi>r  com- 
pletely unskilled  people — some  xre  those 
thought  to  be  unemployable — -some  have  no 
real  Job  experience  means  that  the  govern- 
ment has  to  be  the  employer  of  last  resort,  to 
provide  unskilled  Jobs  that  are  socially  neces- 
nary.  That  means  work  that  cities  should  be 
doing,  but  can't  afford  Jobs  .as  nu.''ses'  aides 
.ind  educational  aides— or  repairing  ai.d  flx- 
iiii:  up  piuks. 

Private  industry  is  aske<l  to  find  suitable 
Jobs  for  these  people,  too.  and  when  neces- 
-..iry.  give  them  some  minimal  training. 

But.  you  are  not  going  to  take  i-omebody 
with  no  work  experience,  and  very  little  edti- 
catlonal  background,  and  make  them  a 
highly-skilled  person   very   e.asily. 

Now.  m  some  cases,  the  trades  have  met 
tills  problem.  The  Carpenters  Union,  the  Op- 
er.iting  Engineers  Union,  the  Bricklayers 
Union,  the  Painters  Union,  have  set  up  free 
apprenticeship  programs.  In  which  they  take 
under-qualUied  people  who  normally 
wouldn't  qualify,  not  only  .is  a  journeyman, 
but  wouldn't  meet  the  mlnimiun  require- 
ments lor  apprenticeship,  because  they  don't 
iiave  enough  to  take  the  academic  work  and 
learn,  rhey  have  set  up  programs  to  raise 
the  background  levels  of  these  people,  so 
that  they  will  i>e  able  to  enter  .is  flrst-year 
apprentices  after  some  pre- work — both 
school  and  practiciil  work. 

But.  generally  speaking,  as  to  skilled  and 
technical  Jobs-  and  this  Is  not  limited  to  the 
construction  indus^try — there  are  tool  makers 
in  the  auto  Industry,  highly  skilled  steel 
workers  and  draftsmen — by-and-large.  there 
are  many  minority  group  people — youngsters 
and  otherwise — who  are  underemployed  now. 
who  are  not  the  hnrd-core  unemployed,  who 
should  be  moving  up  Into  these  trades  It  Is 
no  advantage  to  reduce  the  standards.  If 
Those  who  come  in  are  unable  to  do  the  Jobs 
The  f<ict  is.  that  the  requirements — both 
educational  background  and  actual  mechani- 
cal skill  requirements — in  most  of  these 
trades,  is  ri5i:ig  not  falling.  It  is  Just  an  illu- 
sion to  think  that  the  hard-core  unemployed 
can  be  taken  care  of  In  the  highly-skilled 
trades 

We  have  to  upgrade  the  educational  back- 
grounds of  people,  so  that  they  can  go  into 
the  highly-skilled  trades  .^nd  while  the 
hard-core  unemployed  are  getting  their 
standards  raised,  provide  them  with  mean- 
ingful work  now.  even  If  It  Is  not  of  the  most 
highly-skilled  variety  Then,  those  who  make 
It — those  who  get  Jobs-  those  who  get  some 
skills — those  who  are  making  a  living  now — 
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if  they  take  extra  inilnint;  ,iul  rxtra  ediic.i- 
tlon.  iTiay  move  \i\t  the  ladder  mtn  mure 
hlghly-skllletl  job.s 

As  I  .say,  this  is  a  tjeneral  jirobleni  It  is 
not  confined  to  Just  the  construction  indus- 
try. When  the  automobile  industry  m  De- 
troit agrees  to  hire  thousands  of  hard-core 
unemployed,  they  are  not  .igreeing  to  hire 
them  as  tool  makers;  they  are  putting  iheni 
in  at  the  lower  levels.  Now.  1  .said  lower  levels, 
but  they  are  putting  them  into  belter  Jobs 
than  they  ever  thought  of  getting.  But.  they 
are  not  starting  at  the  skilled  journeym.iU 
jobs. 

AiiAiws.  On  that  point,  Mr    Slalnian.  these 
unskilled    people   t,'oing   into   auto   industry 
jobs     are   they   iroiiig   into  the  union— Into 
the  United  .\uto  Workers? 
SLAtMAN.  Yes    Sure 

.•\UAMs.  Well,  would  they,  in  the  case  of 
construction,  go  Into  the  construction 
unions,  even  at  lower  level  jobs  that  take  less 
skills? 

.Si.AiMAN.  Of  course  When  a  n.an  c;oe.s  Into 
the  Laborers  Union  at  $11  50  or  more  .m  hour, 
he  IS  going  into  the  type  of  Job  that  is  >eml- 
skiUed  in  mdu.stiy,  with  eqiilvalent  pay — 
maybe  higher. 

When  you  speak  of  a  laborer  In  the  con- 
struction industry,  you  .ire  not  .speaking  of 
an  unskilled  sweeper  They  do  many  types  of 
work.  Now.  when  .i  man  goes  in  a.s  in  ap- 
prentice—  as  an  apprentice  carpenter,  tor  in- 
stance, starting  maybe  at  $2  ()0  or  *2  25  an 
hour — he  Joins  the  union  long  before  he  is  a 
full-fledged  Journeyman  Even  tho^e  \outic- 
sters  who  go  Into  pre-apprentuesliip  pro- 
grams at  a  lower  level  than  the  tirst-year 
bricklayer  are  in  the  union. 

Levey.  I  wanted  to  t',et  on  to  another  point 
One  of  the  biggest  problems,  and  apparently, 
one  of  the  biggest  programs  of  the  -Admlti- 
istratlon,  will  be  In  rebuilding  the  nation's 
cities— the  Model  Cities  Program  Tills  should 
mean  thousands — pcrh.ips,  millions  of  Jobs 
lor  construction  workers  Now.  are  the  con- 
struction unions  taking  part  In  these  pro- 
grams, or,  what  solutions  do  you  have  for 
these  people? 

SLAiMAN.  Well,  most  of  these  programs  ire 
still  on  the  drawing  hoard  The  eonstriic- 
tlon  unions  are  aware  of  both  the  problems 
and  potentialities  of  these  prcgra-ms.  They 
;re  beginning  to  look  for  ways  they  can  fret 
some  of  this  work  as  union,  and.  at  the  sime 
time,  provide  union  membership  for  incrcis- 
ing  numbers  of  minority  ^.-rnup  workers  who 
will  undoubtedly  be  on  .<.  lot  of  this  work. 
Now,  the  details  of  how  this  Is  to  be  done 
are  not  simple.  No  blueprints  have  been  laid 
out  by  the  government,  by  the  unions  or  by 
the  employers,  as  yet.  I  think  this  will  be 
.III  important  aspect  oi  the  work,  providing 
far  more  job  opportunities  than  the  limited 
number  of  apprenticeships.  The  blueprints 
aren't  fully  laid  out.  All  I  can  say  at  this 
time  is  that  there  is  an  interest.  There  was 
.'11  expre.ssed  determination  at  the  Building 
Trades  Convention  by  both  the  ttovernment 
and  the  construction  unions,  to  liiid  the  best 
way  to  meet  this  program. 

Levey,  Mr.  Slaiman.  doesn't  that  Model 
Cities  Program  provide  a  very  strong  whip 
for  the  government  to  push  recalcitrant  con- 
struction trades  unions  Into  a  more  respon- 
sible position  with  respect  to  Negroes? 

SLAIMAN.  Well.  I  don't  think  the  unions 
are  recalcitrant  on  this.  Not  only  Mr.  H.ig- 
gerty  of  the  Building  Trades  iJepartment, 
but  many  other  union  le.iders  expressed:  one 
a  Hrm  policy  of  non-discnminalion;  two, 
an  Interest  in  more  than  Just  .i  non-dlscrim- 
Inatlo.T  policy — affirmative  action  to  assure 
entry;  and  three,  numerous  expressions  C'f 
the  importance  of  exploring  the  Model  Cities 
and  Rehabilitation  Programs,  .aid  iindinc: 
ways  to  see  that  these  are  well-paid  and 
unionized  Jobs,  rather  than  cheap  Jibs. 

Adams  One  of  the  points  Mr.  Haggerty 
raised  at  the  Convention,  Mr.  Slaiman,  was 
that   he   felt   that   the   construction    unions 
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should  seek  ovit  young  Negroes  and  other 
minorities  in  the  (jhetto  areas  for  pre-ap- 
prentlceship  training.  How  would  that  work? 

SLAIMAN  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
support  prticrams  like  those  of  the  Workers 
Defense  League,  the  Urban  League,  and 
other  groups  that  are  recruiting,  is  that  we 
have  found  tliat  it  isn't  easy  to  recruit  ap- 
plicants for  Jobs— especially  Jobs  that  have 
some  requirements  and  some  history  that 
shows  youiifsters  li.ue  stayed  away  from 
these  jobs-  that  they  had  ;;  disincentive,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  no  use. 

The  business  agent  of  a  small  local  might 
not  be  very  productive  m  finding  people. 
Therefore,  in  those  programs,  you  have 
full-time  i)eople  who  know  the  ghetto, 
who  know  the  community,  who  know  where 
tlie  youngsters  .-.re — people  who  know  what's 
Iti  the  schools  go  out  and  do  the  recruit- 
ing, preparing  and  motivating  needed.  You 
get   a    much    better    flow   of   applicants    that 

W.TV. 

Levey,  Mr.  Slaiman.  how  long  do  you  think 
It  IS  going  to  be  until  Nettroes  represent  a 
sub-tantial  part  ot  the  three  million  skilled 
crattsinen   m   the  United   States'' 

SiAiMAN.  It's  very  l.ard  to  estimate.  I 
think  that  If  we  do  the  kind  of  Job  we  are 
doing  in  apprenticeships  on  a  brnad  scale 
across  the  country-  in  all  Industries  and  in 
all  parts  <,[  ihe  rotintry — that  the  pace  will 
be  rather  rajnd.  But.  that  is  also,  if  we  have 
a  high  level  of  employment,  and.  if  our 
school  and  ghetto  problems  are  generally 
eased.  Under  such  circumst.inces.  it  won't 
take  long.  But.  if  these  other  things  aren't 
taken   care  of.  we're  in   troiible. 

Harden  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
L.ibor  News  Coiiference  guest  was  Don- 
ald Slaiman.  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Civil  Rights  Representing  the 
press  \^-ere  Alan  .^d,lm.=.  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  Business  Week  macazine.  and 
.Stanley  Levey,  labor  correspondent  for  the 
Scripp.-Howard  Newspapers  This  is  your 
moderator.  Frank  Harden,  inviting  you  to 
listen  again  next  week,  L;ibor  News  Con- 
ference is  a  public  affairs  production  of 
the  .\FTr-CIO.  pnxiiiced  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 


Educate  Our  Kids  at  Home,  Lee  Urges 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTicsday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  tiine  when  we  are  very 
much  concerned  with  a.ssimilating  the 
many  and  diverse  cultures  '^vhich  con- 
tribute to  makini;  our  country  so  unio.ue 
in  the  lustory  oi  nations.  I  feel  that  the 
remarks  nf  Mr.  Tom  Lee.  a  distin.euished 
Ne';V  Mexico  State  .-enator  are  especially 
appropriate.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  wish  to  insert  m  the  Record 
at  this  time  an  article  about  his  remarks 
which  appeared  in  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  on  February  12.  1968: 

EDrc.\TE  Our  Kids   at  Hoivij;,  Lee  Urges 
>  By  Hirold  Couslandl 

Los  .Alamos  — state  Sen.  Tom  Lee,  a 
Navajo  from  McKlnley  County,  yesterday 
criticized  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
retardine:  education  (in  the  reservation. 

Navajos  want  their  children  to  go  to  public 
schools  close  to  home,  but  the  BL\  prevents 
this  by  continuing  to  send  the  Indians  to 
far-away  boardine;  schools.  Lee  charged. 

He  spoke  to  40  people  at  the  weekly  adult 
forum  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  In  Los 
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Alamos.  Lee,  who  is  a  rancher  and  owns  a 
trading  post  13  miles  north  of  Gallup,  is  the 
first  Navajo  In  the  Senate 

He  sald'lhat  in  the  Navajos'  first  100  years 
on  the  reservation,  despite  the  great  amounts 
of  money  the  federal  government  has  spent 
on  Indian  education,  "we  are  ^ti^  75  years 
behind  you  folks." 

He  blamed  much  of  the  lack  of  progress 
on  BIA  Ixiardlng  schools.  He  said  that  even 
when  the  Navajos  want  their  children  to  at- 
tend public  schools,  the  BIA  claims  jurisdic- 
tion over  Indian  children  who  live  more  than 
1 '  _.  miles  from  a  public  school. 

These  children  are  often  transported  .iway 
from  their  families  to  attend  a  boarding 
school  in  Arizona,  California  or  Nevada  for 
nine  months,  said  Lee.  adding: 

"Sometimes  we  (Indians!  don't  feel  like 
studying  because  of  the  lack  of  love  from 
father  or  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers.  Kids 
are  running  off  from  these  boarding  schools 
right  and  left  because  they  arc  homesick." 

He  said  that  even  during  heavy  pre- 
Chrlstmas  snows  this  winter,  older  Indians 
spent  time  outdoors  hunting  for  runaway 
children  from  boarding  schools. 

PYom  New  Mexico,  17.465  Indian  young- 
sters are  going  to  BIA  school.  Lee  said  public 
school  attendance  is  growing.  Of  10.134  chil- 
dren in  the  22  schools  of  McXinley  County, 
5.873  are  Indians. 

He  said  his  own  children  attend  public 
.school  and  then  come  home  and  talk  about 
their  classes  and  teachers,  unlike  the  board- 
ing school  isolation  from  parents. 

In  education  and  other  Navajo  needs  Lee 
cited,  he  said  the  Navajos  were  learning  lo 
stop  relying  on  the  BIA  and  to  develop  their 
own  political  power  by  getting  more  Indians 
to  vote. 

He  said  one  goal  is  to  brine  more  of  the 
tribe's  children  back  to  New  Mexico  lo  be 
educated  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stay 
and  help  the  tribe. 

Lee  said  younger  leaders  oi  the  Navajos 
I'lad  acquired  an  outside  view  (if  the  reserva- 
tion through  military  service. 

Lee's  own  military  service  included  3'_, 
years  as  a  prisoner,  working  in  a  copper  mliie 
in  Japan. 

During  this  time,  scientists  in  Los  Alamos 
were  helping  develop  the  first  atomic  bomb. 

Lee  said  that  while  in  prison,  lie  felt  the 
shock  of  the  first  bomb  dropped  on  J.ip.in, 
After  the  second,  he  and  the  other  surviving 
prisoners  were  released. 


Soviet  Watch  Production  Competes 
in  United  States 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  clock  and  watch  industry, 
which  has  long  been  a  '. aluablc  and  im- 
portant component  of  this  country'.'- 
economy,  and  a  leading  enterprise  in 
Connecticut,  is  .seriously  threatened  by 
the  expan.sion  of  the  Soviet  Union  into 
this  specialized  area. 

The  Soviets  are  now  ,'eco;:d  anions 
the  watchm.aking  countries  of  the  world 
with  only  the  Swi.ss  ahead  of  them,  nnd 
with  Japan  and  the  United  Stitcs  in 
third  and  fourth  places,  respectively. 
And  with  increasing  Soviet  production, 
their  watches  are  pouring  into  the  United 
States — in  m.any  cases   without   tariiT^, 

An  explanation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
threat  to  America's  clock  and  watcn  in- 
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dusti-j'  appeared  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  on  February  19,  1968.  and  I  com- 
mend this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Watches  Made  by   Soviet  Worry  the 
U  S  Industry 

iBy  H  J   Maidenberg) 

The  Soviet  Union's  clock  and  watch  indus- 
iry  has  quietly  ticked  into  second  place  be- 
hind Switzerland's.  And  the  ticking  is  slowly 
ir.ivlng  the  nerves  of  United  States  watch 
I'-nipanles 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commls.slon  and 
leading  watch-industry  sources  j)lacc  Swiss 
otitput  at  about  70  million  i)leccs.  the  So- 
viet's at  40  million,  .Japan  \r,  million,  and 
.American  domestic  output  at  15  iniliion  a 
>ear. 

"There  are  Americans  who  wouldn't  touch 
a  Russian  watch  who  are  wearing  them  with- 
out knowing  it,"  a  lawyer  representing  .'-ev- 
eral  of  the  more  disgruntled  .American  watch 
importers  said  last  week. 

■Being  No.  2  doesn't  bother  the  Russians, 
.After  all,  cost  factors  are  less  important  to 
'hem  than  getting  dollars  and  drivlni.'  what's 
left  of  our  watch  manufacturers  to  the  wall 
Besides,  the  Soviet  watches,  along  with  those 
(•f  other  countries,  i  an  now  pour  in  with- 
out the  penalties  of  tarlfTs," 

The  bitter  words  were  spoken  by  Milton 
M.  Jacobs,  whose  clients  have  Ijeen  trying, 
unsuccessfully  thus  far.  to  keep  Soviet  watch 
movements  outside  the  -American  market 

"Let's  face  it,"  he  said,  "the  Soviet  time- 
pieces are  as  good  as  any  in  the  popular-price 
rantte.  They  are  entering  this  country 
'hroueh  St  Croix,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
:rom  Guam,  iareely  duty-free." 

One  of  his  clients.  Allen  V.  Tornek,  a 
watch  Importer,  explained  that  a  typical 
lO'j  ligne  17-jewpl  lever  movement  from 
Switzerland  costine  $3.25.  or  one  from  .Japan 
priced  .-it  .t2  85.  would  face  a  duty  (.f  *!  80  A 
Soviet  movement  of  that  class"  v.-ould  cost 
$1.90  and  be  subject  to  a  tariff  of  $3.05 
each  because  the  .Soviet  Union  is  not  a 
"most-iavored"  nation,  unlike  .Japan,  Switz- 
erland and  other  countries  in  'hat  '  ustoms 
catecory 

Lever  watches  are  mostly  jeweled  move- 
ments and  carry  a  higlier  duty  here  than  pin- 
lever  movements,  wl-ach  are  cheaper.  The 
Swiss  make  lioth  kinds,  while  the  .Soviet 
Union  and  Japan  produce  only  lever  move- 
ments. Watches  assembled  m  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  mostly  lever.  Mainland  lever  out- 
jiut  is  about  1.5  million  pieces  (  f  the  total  of 
15  million,  the  rest  belne  pm-levpr  varieties. 

POWER     UPHKI.D 

Tliey  noted  that  under  the  Tariff  .Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  products  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  ;or  example,  which  do  not  contain 
foreign  m, aerials  to  the  value  of  more  than 
.")0  per  cent,  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
■■^'tates  duty-free. 

Moreover,  the  Governor  (,f  the  United 
States  Virein  Islands  lias  the  po-.^er  'o  grant 
'ax  exemption.  Tins  was  confirmed  Jan.  15. 
when  the  United  States  Time  Company 
(Vimexi  .-subsidiary  there  ciniipnged  Gov. 
Ka.lph  M.  Taiewnr.sky.  A  Federal  Court  ruled 
■hat  the  Governor  could  !_'r,\nt  coemption 
arbitrarily. 

Meanwhile.  Mr  Jacobs  went  f^n.  there  are 
tliree  v.-atch  manufacturers  at  work  in  the 
United  States  today  They  are  Biilo'.a.  Hamil- 
ton and  L'nited  States  Time.  .All  liave  units  in 
the  'Virgin  Islands,  and  all  are  importers  of 
moiemonts  ;-,s  well.  The  Elgin  V.'atch  Com- 
pany L-ave  up  making  timepieces  on  the 
mainland  last  September. 

".'rrfATION'     (  IMNCtD" 

Sol  E.  Flick,  executive  '.  :ce  president  of 
Bulova.  said : 

"Oricinally.  we  were  rpposed  t  -,  the  whole 
business  after  the  tariff  law  was  changed  in 
1959  to  .'et  up  operatlon.s  in  the  islands.  We 
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thought  It  was  merely  a  vehicle  for  duty-free 
Imports  of  movementa  But  the  situation 
changed 

■  We  went  to  the  Islands  In  1965  Governor 
Pilewonsky  set  quotis  in  shipments  to  the 
niilnhind  a  year  later  Ht  one-ninth  of  the 
United  States  watch  m.irket.  or  ahout  rtve 
million  pieces  Biilova  now  assembles  move- 
ments on  St.  Croix  I  believe  that  io  per  cent 
of  the  parts  come  from  J.ip.m  The  Swiss  only 
permit  the  export  of  whole  movements,  ex- 
cept for  parts  to  be  used  for  repairs. 

As  f.ir  Sc.'.  le:  movt'ment.s.  some  smaller 
outflts  used  to  bring  them  In.  but  I  don't 
think  many  Russl-in  worlts  come  In  now. 
Of  course  >iie  can't  tell  a  Russian  movement 
fr /m  any  .t.Ter  Who  knows''  The  law  does 
not  require  the  marking  of  a  movement  from 
the  lsland.s  That  is  *hy  we  have  been  press- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  have 
every  movement  marked  with  the  country  of 
origin    We   .ire  still   to   hear  from   them." 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  latest 
figures  show  that  Imports  of  Soviet  move- 
ments to  the  Virgin  Islands  alone  rose  from 
aoout  IJUOO  pieces  valued  at  Jl25.(3f58  In 
January.  1067.  to  111.000  unlU  valued  at 
$.'24,313  la^t  November 

Some  m  ibe  watch  industry  conceded  that 
marking  w  >ii:d  not  eliminate  the  question 
of  origin  .\s  one  importer  put  It.  Suppose 
an  air  .shlpn^en:  arrives  from  Russia  to.  iay. 
Amsterdam  It  Is  put  m  a  different  carton 
and  sen;  to  the  islands  in  parts.  A  local 
girl,  making  il  60  an  hour,  puts  a  few  screws 
In  place  and  It  becomes  an  American 
watch 

OTHER    SOmtCES    SOUGHT 

The  v.ce  president  of  another  'Aell-known 
watch  c  ncern  ot)served.  "When  the  Presi- 
dent red'iced  taritTs  last  year.  Swiss  move- 
ments became  competitive,  about  SI  less  per 
piece  But  the  Swiss  won't  send  parts  to 
the  V:rg:n  Islands  or  anywhere  So  some 
operators  turned   to  other  sources." 

Most  ■■.ertical"  watchmakers,  he  con- 
tinued do  not  import  much.  But  those  who 
deptnd  on  f  jre  gn  parts  do  A  vertical  maker 
produces  the  ''ntire.  or  almost  all.  of  tiis 
watch,   he   expl, lined 

We  Would  like  to  see  the  assemoly  plants 
shut  down  in  the  islands.  '  he  added.  "If 
pe<.>ple  snould  discover  that  they  are  wear- 
ing watches  from  Soviet  lands,  particularly 
in  these  times,  it  could  damage  the  industry 
.w.  well  ii  the  stores  selling  them  And  many 
stores  don't  know  It.  but  they  are  .selling 
Russian  watches." 

With  the  watch  Industrv  here  highly  com- 
petitive in  a  growing  market — sales  rose 
from  27  2  million  in  1964  to  45  million  last 
year  — the  pressure  is  un  many  -ompanies  to 
find  the  '.east  expensive  source  of  movements 
Wages  m  Evirope  have  been  rising,  many  im- 
porters report 

RISE     to      $30-MILLION 

The  value  jf  watches  brought  In  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  alone  has,  consequently. 
soared  from  S361,000  in  1960  to  about  $30- 
mllUoa  at  present.  The  industry  has  pro- 
vided almost  500  Islanders  with  work  in  as- 
sembly plants 

The  following  .ire  some  of  the  Virgin 
Island  subsidiaries  in  italics)  and  the 
United  States  watch  companies  they  belong 
toi 

StaTidard  Time  Corporation — Hamilton 
Watch  Company 

Atlantic  Time  P'Oducts  Corporation- -Bul- 
ova  Watch  Company 

Haster  Time  Company.  Lfd  -Elgin  Na- 
tional Watch  Company 

Viryo  Corporatton — United  States  Time 
Company  (parent  company  :>(  Virgo  Is  Tlmex. 
Bermuda) . 

Antilles  Iridu^tries.  Inc  General  Time 
Corporation  i  United  States  maker  of  clocks 
and  pocket  watches,  but  not  wnstwatchesi 

Quality  Products.  Inc  Benrus  Watch 
Company.  Inc.   (United  SUt«8  manufacturer 
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of  cases,  not  watchesi  subsidlar'   makes  other 
timing  devices) . 

In  .iddltlon.  other  United  States  and  for- 
eign concerns  h.'ive  watch  .subsidiaries  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  but  there  appears  to  be 
.some  doubt  m  the  industry  as  to  the  parent 
concern. 


NaHonal   FFA   Week 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    .\LABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr  NICHOLS  Mr  Six-akei'.  m  Ala- 
bama, and  IhrouKhout  the  Nation,  the 
Future  Faimers  of  .■\inerica  are  celebrat- 
\nK  Febiiiaiy  17-J4  .i.s  National  FFA 
Week  More  than  half  a  million  Future 
Farmers  are  rededlcatini:  them.selves  to 
the  purposes  of  their  ari^anizatlon  and 
are  doing  their  best  to  let  their  friends 
and  neighbors  know  what  FFA  is.  what 
It  does,  and  why  it  is  important  to  everj-- 
one. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  Americas 
maan  i?oal  is  to  provide  piactical  aKi'l- 
cultural  experiences,  develop  leadership 
and  promote  t,'o<>d  citizenship  amone  its 
members,  thereby  cncouraKinK  them  to 
participate  in  community  attairs.  and  to 
contribute  .siiriuflcantly  to  the  .success 
and  proere.s.s  of  the  amicultural  econ- 
omy of  our  State  and  Nation 

It  is  Vital  to  our  well-beiiik;  that  we 
train  skilled  farmer.s  and  ranchers  to 
provide  a  plentitul  >upply  of  food  prod- 
ucts in  years  to  come  and  to  tiain  thcj.se 
who  will  provide  services  to  the  fanner 
and  process  and  distribute  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Agriculture  is  more  than  farming.  It 
includes  agricultural  production,  proc- 
essintr.  marketing  and  suppiie.s 

Vocational  aL-nculture  and  the  FFA 
constitute  the  most  effective  program  yet 
developed  for  tiaining  boys  to  Ije  t;ood 
farmers  and  helping  them  to  become  es- 
tabli.shed  in  farming  and  other  agribusi- 
ness iK'Cunaticns  of  their  choice. 

This  country  needs  many  thousands  of 
replacement  in  farming  and  other  agri- 
bu.siness  Dccuoation.s  ever\'  vear  if  we  are 
to  keep  up  \nth  f(Xid  and  riber  needs  of 
our  expanding  population  One  of  the 
most  effective  training  organizations  for 
farm  bo's  is  'lie  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Its  members  are  students  of 
vocational  agriculture  m  our  public  high 
schools.  There  are  some  450.000  Future 
Farmers  in  the  Nation,  with  9,000  local 
chapters  in  the  JO  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Alabama  FFA  Association  has 
nearly  24,000  members. 

In  View  oi  the  Nations  need  for  new 
farmers  and  agnbu.'^infs.s  workers,  agri- 
culture is  trainm;;  less  than  half  enough 
to  fll!  the.se  needs.  It  Is  fitting  that  recog- 
nition be  given  ihose  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  these  careers.  Encour- 
agement at  this  time  will  do  much  to 
stimulate  'hem  to  harder  work  and 
greater  achievement 

"Challenging  Youth  :n  .Agriculture  is 
this  year's  FFA  Week  theme  The  me.<;- 
sage  that  these  yoiuig  agriculturalists 
are  trying  to  impart  to  the  Nation  is  sim- 
ple. They  seek  to  inlorm  the  pubhc  of 
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the  importance  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dusti-y  to  America  and  to  the  world,  the 
value  of  good  citizenship  development, 
and  the  role  of  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica in  helping  meet  the  challenges  in 
world  food  production  that  faces  America 
today 

The  week  of  George  Washington's 
Birthday  is  chosen  each  year  for  the 
observance  of  National  FFA  Week.  Al- 
thoui^h  usually  recognized  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary War  general  and  our  first  Presi- 
dent. Washington's  flr.st  love  was  the 
farm.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tion to  practice  contour  planting,  crop 
rotations,  fertilization,  and  other  soil 
conservation  and  improvement  methods. 

Through  study  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture in  high  school,  and  participation 
in  activities  of  the  Failure  F'armers  of 
America  organization,  many  farm  boys 
are  preparing  theniselves  for  promising 
careers  in  farmln-i  and  rural  leadership 
or  in  one  of  the  many  nonfarm  agri- 
cultural occupations.  During  this  Na- 
tional Future  Farmers  of  America  Week, 
we  salute  these  hard-working  farm  boys 
and  extend  best  wishes  to  each  of  them 
for  success  and  happiness  in  the  agri- 
cultural occupation  of  his  choice. 


American   Airlinei  Congratulated 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  other  day  when  I  left  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  for  a  flight  to  Nash- 
ville on  an  American  Airlines  plane  I 
made  the  usual  '.valk  down  a  long  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  departure  gate.  From  the 
gate  I  had  to  walk  outside  .some  distance 
to  board  the  lurcraft.  Since  it  is  winter 
the  temperatures  were  not  of  the  mildest. 
Had  it  been  raiiung  or  snowing  I  would 
have  been  subiect  to  precipitation. 

But  American  Airlines  has  done  .some- 
thing about  the  facilities  at  Washing- 
ton's National  Airport  When  I  returned 
on  Sunday  evening  I  found  myself  ac- 
commodated in  gleaming,  new,  uncon- 
gested  terminal  facilities  built  by  Amer- 
ican at  a  cost  of  approximately  S3  mil- 
lion. 

Their  planes  now  taxi  directly  to  a 
covered  jetway  which  connects  the  plane 
with  the  departure  and  arrival  lounge 
The  arriving  or  departing  passenger  is 
fully  protected  from  the  elements.  Every 
facilitiy  in  this  new  terminal  is  on  one 
level.  Passengers  lio  longer  have  to  ciimb 
up  stairs  or  descend  them  when  using 
a  tlight.  The  use  of  special  acoustical 
material  makes  the  terminal  very  quiet. 
The  lounges  are  carpeted  and  paneled 
in  an  attractive  manner.  I  can  check  my 
baggage  at  the  door  and  go  directly  to 
the  plane.  New  improved  fast  transmis- 
sion belt"-,  bring  the  baggage  into  the  new- 
lobby  quickly.  When  the  iirojert  was  an- 
nounced in  July  1966  by  George  A. 
Spater,  then  executive  vice  president  and 
now  American's  president,  he  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  virtually  no  increase 
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in  pft.ssencer  facilities  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  in  the  15  preceding  years, 
and  that  they  had  reached  saturation 
point.  American  and  other  airlines,  he 
noted,  had  committed  themselves  to  sub- 
stantial capital  improvements  to  relieve 
congestion,  even  though  the  facilities 
would  be  replaced  by  an  entire  new  ter- 
minal in  a  few  years. 

In  my  opinion,  American  Airlines  and 
Its  officials  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  initiative  and  effoi-ts  in  construct- 
ing a  facility  which  contributes  so  much 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers using  National  Airport  which  in- 
cludes most  of  my  colleagues  here, 

Mr.  Spater  has  fulfilled  the  promise 
he  made  in  1966. 


Economic  Problem  Facing  Nation  Today 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  when  Secretary  Fowler  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
discuss  the  irroposed  travel  taxes,  I  told 
him  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
Presidents  budget  and  did  not  think  that 
many  Members  v>ere.  However,  I  pointed 
out  that  whether  the  President  gets  what 
he  wants  in  the  way  of  a  budget  is  up  to 
Congress  and  that  it  was  our  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  frugality.  I  said  that 
I  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing gap  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  that  to  reduce  this  gap 
I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease as  well  as  for  reduced  appropria- 
tions. 

Subsequently,  during  his  appearance 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Secretary  referred  to  our  colloquy 
and  indicated  that  he  himselif  favored 
a  tight  budget,  together  with  a  tax  in- 
crease, in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  to  a 
manageable  size,  to  discourage  inflation 
and  to  assist  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Secretary  Fowler  on  February  14  ad- 
dressed the  Business  Council  and  in  this 
speech  further  discussed  the  economic 
problems  facing  this  Nation  today.  I 
commend  this  speech  to  you  and  include 
it  in  the  Record  : 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Treasury,  at  Dinner  Meet- 
ing or  THE  business  Council,  'Washinoton, 
D.C .  February  14.  1968 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  the 
members    of   the   Business   Council,    and   to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  my 
views  on   the  nation's  fiscal  and  economic 
position    and    to    obtain    and   benefit   from 
yours. 

I  believe  that  this  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  exceptionally  timely  and  important.  It 
comes  at  another  point  In  our  history  when 
the  American  people  must  take  hard  deci- 
sions to  meet  sharp  and  inescapable  chal- 
lenges— not  avoiding  the  difficult  choices — 
not  ducking  the  disagreeable  measures — not 
waiting  lor  the  problems  to  become  unman- 
ageable. 

I  refer  to  the  type  of  decision  President 
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Johnson  made  In  his  New  "dear's  Day  mes- 
sage to  the  nation  on  the  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments. 

The  manner  In  which  we  respond  to  the 
challenges  facing  us — the  choices  we  make — 
will  bear  heavily  not  only  upon  our  own 
security  and  economic  strength  but  on  the 
security  and  strength  of  the  entire  Free 
■World  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  International  security  affairs,  we 
and  our  allies  are  being  tested  severely  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  by  open  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion  backed  by  the 
threat  of  aggression.  I  know  this  is  on  all 
of  our  hearts  and  minds  every  day  and  night, 
as  our  young  men  fight  on — some  never  to 
return. 

But  tonight  let  us  focus  primarily  on 
moves  now  pending  in  the  held  of  national 
and  international  finance — hardly  less  im- 
portant than  those  In  the  field  of  war. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  problems  of 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  financial  chal- 
lenges facing  us  are  Interrelated.  The  war, 
without  question,  is  a  contributing  factor  to 
some  of  our  financial  strains.  We  need  a  tax 
Increase  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
that  war  without  an  excessive  budget  deHclt 
or  excessive  Federal  borrowing  in  the  capital 
markets.  And  a  failure  on  the  financial  front 
could  have  serious  impact  oij  our  ability, 
capacity  and  will  to  maint.iln  our  national 
security. 

But  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  cause  of  our  economic  and  imanclal 
problems.  We  had  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit  long  before  Vietnam.  And  the  problem 
of  reconciling  price  stability,  healthy  and 
sustainable  economic  growth,  and  full  em- 
ployment has  been  with  us  for  decades. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  fueled  by  a 
strong  U.S.  economy  and  a  strong  US.  dol- 
lar In  a  viable  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  Free  World  has  made  the  greatest 
strides  In  trade  and  development  in  recorded 
history.  For  the  past  seven  years  the  U.S. 
economy  has  enjoyed  the  longest,  the 
strongest,  and  the  most  stable  expansion  In 
our  history. 

The  decisions  the  nation  is  taking  in  the 
early  months  of  this  new  year  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  preser^-ation  of  that 
viable  international  monetary  system  and 
that  expanding,  stable  U.S  economy  on  which 
It  depends.  If  we  make  the  right  decisions  we 
could  preserve  for  many  years  a  healthy 
prosperity  and  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress it  makes  possible. 

Of  course,  the  preservation  of  anything 
worthwhile  is  not  glamorous  or  exciting.  But 
the  issues  are  clear. 

In  domestic  affairs  we  are  being  challenged 
to   act  in  a  financially   responsible   manner. 

The  record-breaking,  relatively  stable  ex- 
pansion we  have  experienced  during  the  last 
seven  years  has  not  occurred  by  accident. 
It  has  been  made  possible  by  taking  de- 
cisions to  promote  the  kind  of  environment 
in  which  it  can  thrive. 

This  is  not  a  one-way  street  When  un- 
employment is  high  and  production  low.  the 
environment  must  be  one  of  encour.igement 
to  greater  economic  activity — such  as  the 
tax  reductions  of  1962,  1964  and  1965.  But 
prosperity,  like  many  other  enjoyable  ex- 
periences, can  develop  its  own  excesses. 

The  principal  excess  Is  running  at  a  rate 
of  speed  which  puts  pressure  on  resources  of 
labor,  materials  and  plant  and  results  In  In- 
flation, Imbalances  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy  and.  If  unrestrained,  leads  to  the 
Inevitable  bust  of  the  old  familiar  boom  and 
bust  cycle. 

Thus,  when  economic  activity  threatens  to 
accelerate  too  fast,  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  hold  down  public  expenditures  and 
raise  taxes  temporarily — to  use  appropriate 
monetary  restrain  In  the  creation  of  money 
and  credit — to  exercise  the  utmost  respon- 
sibility  in  wage  and  price  decisions   which 
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add  cost-push  inflation  to  that  induced  by 
demand — to  take  whatever  action  is  required 
to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  economy. 

Moreover,  the  right  decisions  at  liome  on 
v.-.ir  internal  economy  are  basic  and  funda- 
mental lo  the  right  answers  in  international 
financial  attairs.  where  we  lace  the  challenge 
of  maintaining  a  strong  dollar  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  international  monetary  systems 

The  future  of  our  economy  and  of  the  In- 
ternational iTionetary  system  which  is  so 
heavily  dependent  on  it  can  be  preserved  if 
we  have  the  will  to  act  promptly  and  deci- 
sively against  the  present  threats  to  our 
economic  strength — against  the  need  for  mas- 
sive Federal  debt  financing,  against  the  de- 
terioration in  our  balance  of  payments, 
against  the  infiatlonary  forces  that  are  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  dollar  at  liome  and 
weakening  confidence  In  It  abroad. 

The  tax  program  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress,  primarily  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes,  is  a  key  part  of  our  fiscal  re- 
sponse to  the  major  challenges  facing  the 
nation. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it — the 
prompt  enactment  of  a  temporary  tax  In- 
crease is  the  single  most  decisive  and  impor- 
tant action  we  can  take  to — 

Reverse  sharply  and  decisively  the  trend 
toward  increased  deficit  financing  which  be- 
gan with  our  increased  participation  in  hos- 
tilities in  Soutiieast  Asia  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Reduce  the  budget  deliclts  for  liscal  years 
1968  and  1969  by  as  much  as  $16  billion.  " 

Reduce  appreciably  the  most  important 
source  of  pressure  on  our  credit  markets  i  the 
huge  overhang  of  Federal  borrowing  which 
steadily  ups  interest  rr.tes. 

Remove  the  threat  to  our  housinu'  industry, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  a  needed  recovery. 

Remove  the  risk  of  a  credit  crunch  that 
will  deprive  Stntes  and  local  governments  and 
small  business  of  ready  access  to  credit. 

Reverse  the  trend  from  a  creeping  to  an 
accelerating  inflation  and  turn  the  economy 
back  toward  price  stability  and  wage  changes 
more  closely  related  to  increased  productivity. 

Halt  movement  toward  another  disruptive 
Inventory  cycle. 

Prevent  our  returning  to  the  old  pattern 
of  "boom  and  bust." 

Protect,  maintain  .;nd  expand  our  trade 
surplus,  which  is  the  mainst.iy  of  cur  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  and  which  is 
vitally  important  to  the  preservation  of  in- 
ternational confidence  in  the  dollar  .md  the 
stability  of  the  international  monet.iry  sys- 
tem. 

Demonstrate  to  the  world  our  determina- 
tion to  make  whatever  sacrifices  may  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
economic  strensth,  and  through  it,  the 
strength  of  the  dollar. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  days  of  peace,  when 
we  shall  need  to  put  to  work  the  men,  ma- 
terials and  facilities  used  in  the  war  effort, 
the  enactment  of  a  tax  increase  now.  specifi- 
cally related  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost 
of  war,  will  provide  a  ready  means  for  a 
smoother  post-Vietnam  adjustment  through 
Its  quick  removal. 

When  a  tax  Increase  was  recommended  by 
the  President  last  August,  there  were  those 
who  doubted  the  economic  forecasts  on  which 
it  was  based,  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
views  of  the  President's  advisers  and  the 
near-unanimous  forecasts  of  business  and 
academic   economists. 

But  what  is  the  economic  picture  today, 
six  months  later?  It  is  a  picture  of  an  econ- 
omy that  is  buoyant,  that  Is  already  running 
at  excessive  speed,  and  that  Is  still  gaining 
momentum.  Because  the  first  half  of  1967 
was  relatively  weak,  the  full  extent  of  the 
economy's  resurgence  tends  to  be  concealed 
In  statistics  for  the  full  year. 

In  the  second  hall  of  1967,  and  especially 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  fol- 
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lowing  the  settlement  of  major  striken,  eco- 
nomic activity  advanced  at  a  pace  that  can- 
n  t  be  sustained  without  intolerable  strains 
on  'iiir  resciurces 

Oross  national  product  rose  by  $32  Sj  billion 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  m  contrast 
with  a  rise  .if  only  »13  billion  In  *he  first  half. 
Reil  output  (?rew  at  an  jnnuil  r.ite  of  44 
percent  from  June  to  December — at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  growth  nf  pnxluctive  ca- 
pacity— and  would  have  been  even  higher 
except  for  major  strikes. 

Manufacturing  activity,  rebounding  from 
the  inventory  idjustment  that  had  slowed 
the  economy  in  the  first  h;tlf.  advanced  :it  an 
annual  rate  of  8'^  percent  in  the  second  half 
Pavroll  employment  in  nonfarm  industry 
rose  1  2  million  m  the  Ixst  8  months  of  the 
year,  considerably  higher  than  the  sustain- 
able rite  of  advance  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

PersomI  income  grew  S25';  billion  from 
June  to  December.  By  comparison,  the  larg- 
est full-year  Increase  ever  registered  was  $46 
billion  between  1965  ind  1366 

In  each  of  the  List  four  months  construc- 
tion contracts  exceeded  any  prior  month  in 
history 

There  is  another  and  disturbing  part  of 
'he  plotiir"  however  and  It  Is  a  marked 
speed-up  in  Inflation-  a  speed-up  that  gives 
new  urgency  to  the  request  for  early  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  increase. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1967  a«  in  the 
third  quarter  nearly  half  of  the  rise  In  our 
gross  national  product  was  accounted  for 
bv  Inflated  prices  rather  than  real  growth 
Further  the  pace  of  price  Increases  has  been 
accelerating  Wholesale  Indtistrlal  prices, 
which  roee  at  an  annual  rate  of  less  than 
1  percent  m  the  tlrst  half  of  the  year,  ad- 
vanced bv  more  than  2',  percent  In  the 
second  hi  If 

Consumer  prices,  rising  at  an  anniml  rate 
of  2  3  percent  In  the  "rst  half  of  1967  jumped 
to  a  rate  of  nearly  4  percent  in  the  second, 
and  would  have  been  still  higher  except  for  a 
decline  In  fo<xl  prices 

Wage  imretu.es  also  were  relatively  high 
In  1967.  wi'h  some  very  large  settlements 
being  reached  In  the  last  months  of  the 
•j  ear 

Thus,  we  have  entered  1968  wl'h  :\  strong 
and  increasing  inflatlonarv  'rmd  And  If 
we  permit  It  to  continue  unchecked.  If  we 
fall  to  restrain  demand  through  a  tax  In- 
crease, then  we  wlU  clearly  risk  much— Im- 
balances in  the  economy,  still  higher  interest 
rates  and  greater  credit  stringency,  and 
eventually,  perh.ips.  recession  In  short,  a 
failure  to  act  will  mean  risking  the  future 
of  our  economy 

Aside  from  domestic  considerations,  we 
must  also  be  concerned  with  the  interna- 
tional consequences  of  inaction  or  delay 
Our  trade  surplus  Is  the  most  important  and 
most  favorable  factor  in  the  national  bal- 
ance of  payment.s  We  mast  Icnjk  to  It  to 
finance  an  increasingly  large  portion  of  our 
other  expenditures  abnjad  And  if  an  In- 
creasing price  and  wage  spiral  makes  it  dlf- 
flcult  for  our  prxlucts  to  compete  with  Im- 
ports and  in  export  markets,  the  trade  sur- 
plus will  diminish,  not  Increase,  and  our 
balance  of  payments  will  sutler  .Mready. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967.  there  was  a 
'•ery  disturbing  absolute  and  percentage  In- 
crease In  imports  by  an  economy  that  has 
an  increasing  propensity  to  import  when 
growth  m  money  terms  exceeds  8  percent. 

Given  the  present  state  of  the  economy — 
e.'tpanslonary  and  .accompanied  by  unaccepta- 
ble inflationary  trends— a  highly  stimulative 
Federal  budget  deficit  Is  inappropriate  and 
even  dangerous  The  economy  needs  to  be 
held  to  a  sustainable  rate  of  advance,  nut 
propelled  by  huge  Federal  deficit  financing 
to  it.U  greater  speed. 

The  tax  increase  the  President  has  again 
requested,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  budget 
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for  fiscal  1969.  would  produce  .in  additional 
«16  billion  in  revenue  over  the  next  18 
months.  It  would  reduce  the  dettclt  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  from  322  8  billion  to  $19.8 
billion,  .ind  would  sharply  reduce  the  deficit 
in  fiscal  1969,  from  $20  9  billion  to  $8  billion. 

There  are  those — and  I  have  been  one 
of  them- -who  have  urged  as  did  the  Presi- 
dent m  his  August  ;«  Tax  Message,  that  along 
with  a  temporary  tax  increase  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  should  con- 
trol and  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  civilian 
and  miUtarv.  to  the  maximum  degree  that 
Is  consistent  with  the  nation  s  security  and 
economic  souti  ness  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

Through  a  combination  of  Congressional 
md  Administration  .ictlons  culminating  In 
the  enactment  in  December  of  Public  Law 
1)0-218.  the  so-called  continuing  Appropria- 
tions Act.  obligations  In  this  fiscal  sear  were 
reduced  by  $:o  billion.  These  reductions  will 
cut  back  specific  expenditures  in  non-Vlet- 
n:ini  defense  programs  and  controllable  ci- 
vil.an  progranis  in  fiscal  vcnr  1968  by  J.4  3  bil- 
lion, iind  will  bring  additional  savings  In 
fiscal  1969  and  later  years  These  program  and 
expenditure  reductions  included  such  items 
as — 

Cutting  back  farm  operating  loans  .ind 
sewer  and  water  loans: 

Reducing  REA  loans. 

Canceling  some  agricultural  research  proj- 
ects: 

Closing  some  agricultural  research  sta- 
tions: 

Cutting  payments  to  States  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations: 

Reducing  the  small  watershed  constrtictlon 
projects: 

Cutting  agrlcultviril  conservation  pay- 
ments to  farmers: 

Spreadlnsr  all  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers"  new 
construction  sUirU  voted  for  1968  by  the 
Congress  over  the  two  years.  1968  and  1969. 
and  holding  back  on  the  rate  of  construction 
for  on-going  projects: 

Sharply  reducing  the  higher  education  fa- 
cilities grant  program: 

Cutting  back  Hill -Burton  hospital  grants: 

Cutting  back  the  construction  programs 
for  medical  schools  and  other  health  facil- 
ities: 

Reducing  the  NIH  regional  medical  pro- 
gram by  more  than  une-third; 

Curtailing  the  Impacted  area  school  pro- 
gram; 

Cutting  back  two  major  renctor  develop- 
ment programs: 

Reducing  the  Plowshare  nuclear  excava- 
tion experiment: 

Reducing  the  program  for  controlled 
thermonuclear  fission. 

These  reductions  pnnided  a  reduced  base 
for  many  of  the  budget  projections  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  reported  to  Congress  on 
January  29 

The  increase  m  the  budget  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1069— $10  5  billion— should  be  com- 
pared with  increases  of  J24  billion  and  $17 
billion  m  fiscal  yenrs  1967  :»nd  1968.  respec- 
tively. 

This  increase  in  projected  expenditures 
In  fiscal  1969  Is  almost  completely  accounted 
for  by  higher  expenditures  required  for  na- 
tional defense,  increased  Interest  payments 
on  the  public  debt,  and  mandatory  payments 
required  by  recently  enacted  laws  dealing 
with  Social  Security,  public  assistance,  vet- 
erans benefits  and  Federal  pay  increases. 

The  increase  In  expenditures  \M11  be  more 
than  otfset  by  the  expected  normal  growth 
in  Federal  revenues  resulting  from  Increased 
economic  activity  In  the  next  fiscal  veiu-. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  budget  does  pro- 
vide for  expansion  of  a  new  controllable 
Civilian  programs  which  meet  urgent  needs — 
for  example,  for  Job  training  and  urban  re- 
newal But  in  every  ca-se.  these  increases  have 
been   offset   by   reductions   or   modifications 
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in  other  desirable  but  les.s  essenti.il  .iiid 
uritent  governmeril  programs 

For  example,  the  President's  Budpct  Mes- 
sage provides  on  pages  20  through  22  a  table 
of  propo.ied  program  reductions  mid  refurms 
which  I  am  appending  to  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks Thev  touch  nearly  every  major  agency 
In  the  Federal  Government  .Effected  are 
Federal  coiistrurtlon  and  construction  grant 
programs  the  space  program,  health,  educ.i- 
llon  and  welfare  grants,  agrl.culture  and 
small  business  loans,  and  many  other  activi- 
ties that  can  be  deferred  In  u  period  when 
wo  must  relieve  Inflationary  pressures  by 
reducing  the  deficit.  The  budget  also  pro- 
poses reforms  and  modifications  to  reduce 
government  outlavs  and  increase  the  effec- 
theness  ot  certain  programs — In  housing, 
agriculture,  transportation  and  other  areas— 
-ind  reduce  their  cost  to  the  taxpayer  over 
time 

Tlie:e  budget  reductions  and  refurms 
would  reduce  1969  obligations  and  contracts 
m  the  .itfected  programs  by  almost  $3  bil- 
lion below  the  levels  appropriated  for  1968. 
The  ref..rms  would  reduce  the  budget  in  1970 
by  .in  estimated  $14  billion. 

I  share  the  general  concern  that  the  total.s 
of  budget  expenditures  .:re  increasing.  But 
I  must  point  out  that  this  fact  does  not 
diminish  the  desirability  of  a  t.ix  Incre.nse 
to  help  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam  out  i^f 
current  revenues  rather  than  borrowed 
money. 

Our  annual  expenditures  for  our  efl'orts  in 
Vietnam  amount  to  about  3  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Other  outlays,  ex- 
clusive of  s(x-lal  Insurance  trust  funds,  have 
been  declining  as  a  sh.ire  of  the  nation's  in- 
come and  outpiut  In  recent  years  In  1P69 
they  stand  at  13  9  percent.  In  the  last  three 
years  of  the  1950's  they  were  16  percent  In 
1965  they  were  14  6  percent.  It  Is  not  the  rise 
In  regular  budget  outlays  vi-hlch  requires  .t 
tax  Increase  but  the  cost  of  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  one  can  debate  .it  lei.^tth 
whether  the  budget  outlays  in  the  1969  bud- 
get for  controllable  civilian  programs  should 
be  substantially  reduced.  But  we  must  re- 
member as  we  keep  debating  that  time  is 
still  running,  and  every  day  that  piusses 
without  the  tax  increase  adds  about  *33  mil- 
lion to  the  deficit. 

The  tax  program  now  comes  to  $16  billion 
over  the  fiscal  vears  1968  and  1969  and  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  that  amount  It  should 
be  passed  promptly  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  long-drawn-out  debate  on  ex- 
penditures now  beginning  No  amount  of 
debate  or  budget-cutting  that  is  likely  to 
emerge  is  a  realistic  .alternative  to  a'  tax 
Increase  for  meeting  our  obligations  at  home 
and  abroad   In  that  :imount. 

To  sum  up  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969 — 
It  Is  a  responsible  financial  plan  placed  en 
a  base  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  1968  rigidly 
scaled  down  by  joint  Executive  and  Con- 
gressional action  as  recently  as  December 
1967.  It  represents  a  hold-down  In  con- 
trollable expenditures  In  1969;  the  revcr.ues 
from  the  requested  tax  increase  win  con- 
tribute to  the  reduction  m  the  deficit,  not 
to  rising  expenditures;  and  It  docs  give 
assurance  that  the  tax  Increase  will  be 
temporary  and  can  and  will  be  removed  when 
hostilities  In  Vietnam  come  to  an  end 

Just  as  the  tax  Increase  Is  rin  Indispensable 
element  In  our  domestic  financial  plan  for 
the  year  ahead.  It  is  also  the  keystone  of  the 
balance  of  payments  prt^grani  announced 
by  the  President  on  January  1. 

As  ti.e  President  s.iid  in  his  message  to  the 
nation  that  day — and  fometlmes  this  is  con- 
veniently overlooked  by  those  who  say  the 
direct  measures  are  palliatives: 

"The  first  line  of  defense  of  the  dollar  is 
the   strength   of   the   .American   economy. 

"No  business  before  the  returning  Con- 
gress Will  be  more  urgent  than  this:  To  en- 
act   the    nntl-inflatlon    tax    which    I    have 
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sought  for  more  than  a  year.  Coupled  with 
expenditure  controls  and  appropriate  mone- 
tary policy,  this  win  help  to  stem  the  In- 
flationary pressures  which  now  threaten  our 
economic  prosperity  and  our  trade  surplus." 

The  direct  ineasurrs  announced  by  the 
President  to  achieve  a  $3  billion  reduction  in 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit  this  year — 
the  restrictions  upon  outflows  of  funds  for 
direct  investments  abroad  by  American  busi- 
ness, a  reductl'in  in  foreign  lending  by  our 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  ac- 
tions to  reduce  our  foreign  travel  expendi- 
ture deficit,  actions  to  reduce  or  neutralize 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  our  govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad,  actions  to  en- 
courage Increased  foreign  tourism  and  In- 
v'estment  In  the  United  States — are  neces- 
sary and  Impoinant  Yet  they  are  like  the 
four  fingers  of  the  hand.  They  cannot  be 
effective  m  dealing  with  the  problem  with- 
out internal  measures,  including  the  tax 
propos;U.  which  is  the  thumb  that  will  en- 
able  us   to  ^'et   a   firm   prlp  on   the  problem. 

For  all  our  efforts,  direct  and  otherwise, 
short-  and  lone-term,  to  Improve  our  balance 
(if  p.ivn^ents  position,  run  the  risk  of  failure 
unless  we  reduce  a  highly  stimulative  budget 
deficit  and  .seek  to  .ivoid  the  kind  of  ex- 
cessl\e  prowth  and  Inflationary  pressures 
that  reduce  our  trade  surplus — unless  we 
take  the  course  of  linanclal  responsibility 
con.sonant  with  continued  confidence  in  the 
dollar 

Some  of  the  measures  the  President  has 
projxised  to  correct  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  though  tpn'ip<i!ary.  are  not  welcome 
and  are  not  plea.s;int-  for  the  .'.merlcan 
jieople  or  for  their  government. 

We  do  not  like  t-o  ask  our  citizens  to 
forgo  nonessential  travel  or  to  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  when  their  travel  expenditures 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  exceed  very 
miKlest  proportions. 

We  do  not  like  to  ask  American  btislness 
to  '  urb  Its  outfliws  :or  direct  investments 
abroad,  and  the  nation's  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  reduce  their  volume 
of  torelgn  lending. 

We  ask  these  mea-sures  only  because  they 
are  essential  at  this  time  to  deal  with  an 
emergency.  .\s  a  matter  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priority,  we  must  bring  our  balance 
of  payments  to — or  close  to — equilibrium, 
and  place  the  dollar  in  an  impregnable 
position. 

You  know  well  the  reasons  for  adoption 
of  the  stringent  new  program:  the  loss  of 
contidence  in  cvirrencies  all  over  the  world 
following  tievaluati.">n  of  the  British  povmd 
In  November:  the  speculative  buying  of  gold 
that  cost  the  United  St.ites  more  than  $1 
billion  of  its  cold  reserve,  threatening  not 
only  the  dollar  but  the  international  mone- 
tary system  as  a  whole:  the  serious  decline 
In  our  balance  of  payments  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1967.  resulting  in  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $3,G   billion   for  the  year. 

These  development-s  made  immediate 
action  by  the  government,  and  sacrifices  by 
the  .\merican  people  and  .Ajnerlcan  business. 
Imperative. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  restrictive  ele- 
ments in  the  balance  of  payment?  program — 
like  the  tax  increase  that  is  so  important  to 
It — are  of  a  'emporary  nature  and  will  be 
quickly  removed  when  they  are  no  longer 
needed. 

He^trietive  measures  are  not  consistent 
with  the  long-term  foreign  economic  policv 
of  the  United  States  We  support— will  con- 
tinue to  support — and  will  return  to  as  .soon 
as  possible-  -the  unrestricted  flow  of  poods, 
services,  persons  ar'i  capital  under  a  stable 
international  monetary  system. 

Moreover,  the  only  appropriate  long-range 
solution  to  ('ur  h. dance  if  payment-s  problem 
lies,  not  in  restrictive  masures.  but  in  long- 
range  measures  such  as  those  designed  to 
achieve  a  growing  trade  surplus,  promote 
foreign  in\estment  and  travel  in  the  United 
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states,  and  reduce  or  neutralize  the  foreign 
exchange  Inipact  of  government  expenditures 
abroad  for  security  and  development 

In  respect  to  trade,  a  principal  goal  of  the 
new  program  is  to  encourage  a  greater  flow 
of  exports  through  improved  programs  of  ex- 
port financing,  export  promotion  and  fair 
treatment  for  our  trade  in  the  lield  of  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  the 
program,  one  that  is  also  of  partictilar  con- 
cern to  the  members  of  this  Cotincil  and  to 
their  fellow  businessmen.  It  is  the  President's 
request  that  leaders  of  business  and  l.tbor 
work  with  the  appropriate  members  of  the 
Administration  to  make  more  efiectlve  otir 
voluntary  program  of  wage-price  restraint 
and  to  prevent  our  exports  from  being  re- 
duced or  our  imports  increased  bv  crippling 
work  stoppages  in  the  >ear  ahead. 

While  the  success  of  the  program  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  coojieration  ,ind  support 
of  the  American  people,  it  will  also  be  in- 
fluenced, to  a  substantial  degree,  bv  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, and  especially  those  in  Western  Europe 
who  have  enjoyed  chronic  balance  of  pay- 
ments surphises  which  have  been  the  reverse 
side  of  the  coin  of  our  deficits 

I  believe  that  we  should  and  will  have  their 
cooperation  and  support,  for  the  achievement 
of  equilibrium  m  our  payments  is  in  their 
own  Interests  as  well  as  ours.  Our  economies 
are  so  interwoven,  and  the  rnle  (A  the  dollar 
as  a  reserve  and  transactions  cunercy  so 
important,  that  the  solution  of  our  iiaymcnts 
problem  Is  a  common  enterprise. 

Nor  Is  It  surprising  or  illogical  for  us  to 
ask  and  expect  .issistance  in  the  adjustment 
process  from  other  countries.  International 
financial  authorities  clearly  recognize  that 
the  adjustment  process  carries  responsibili- 
ties for  both  surplus  and  deficit  countries. 

Only  recently,  in  a  review  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  20  member  countries 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  stated : 

"The  balance  of  payments  deficit  is  not 
only  a  U.S.  problem.  Tlie  deficit  has  as  its 
counterpart  a  surplus  in  Continental  Europe 
and  the  responsibility  for  adjustment  must 
fall  on  both  surplus  and  deficit   countries  " 

The  adjustments  we  are  seeking  vvill  not 
be  easy  or  pleasant — particularly  for  'he  sur- 
plus countries  in  Western  Europe  where  the 
impact  will  be  sharpest.  It  will  be  l:'ir  easier 
for  them  to  make  these  adjustments  and  not 
retaliate  against  our  actions,  if  they  know 
that  they  are  not  carrying  the  whole  burden 
themselves — but  that  we.  too.  are  under- 
taking  difficult    measures   at    liome. 

To  the  officials  of  these  other  countries,  the 
most  immediate  measure  needed  is  a  tax  in- 
crease to  avoid  an  excessive  growth  in  de- 
mand, which  would  strengthen  cost-price 
pressures  and  aggravate  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  This  viewpoint  has  been 
communicated  to  the  United  States  again  and 
again,  and  the  tax  Increase  has  become  in 
fact  a  symbol  of  the  sincerity  of  our  determi- 
nation to  defend  the  dollar. 

The  challenges  to  the  United  States — the 
commitment  we  are  honoring  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  tesponsibility  to  conduct  our  fi- 
nancial affairs  In  a  manner  that  will  main- 
tain our  economic  stability,  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  of  t.he 
international  monetary  system — are  indeed 
formidable. 

The  outcome  of  the  test  in  Vietnam  is  in- 
evitable— if  we  as  a  nation  have  the  will  to 
remain  firm. 

The  outcome  of  the  test  in  the  field  cf 
national  and  international  finance — hardly 
less  important  If  less  dramatic — is  also  in- 
evitable. If  we  as  a  nation  have  the  ■.vill  to 
act  decisively  and  responsibly. 

The  decisions  are  ours.  If  we  make  them 
firmly  and  responsibly,  we  will  assure  our 
continued  security  and  prosperity  and  that 
of  the  Free  World. 
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Robert  C.  Moot,  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration.  Addresses 
Community  Development  Conference 
in   Nashville,  Tenn. 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

Ji'     fK.S  .NK.■^.■>^.t 

IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednfaday    February  21.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Mr 
Speaker,  it  wa^  my  pleasure  last  week  to 
participate  ;n  a  conference  of  business 
leaders  ir.  my  dLstrict  of  Nu.-hv.llf.  r  ni:  . 
in  which  che  Small  Busuiess  Administra- 
tion helped  Tennessee  look  at  ways  In 
w.hich  closer  economic  cooperation  can 
be  achieved  on  tr.e  community  level. 

Through  such  conferences.  SBA  is  try- 
ing to  eiicuu!  a-!f  private  and  public  ii>,en- 
cies  ahke  to  work  m  closer  harmony  on 
the  local  level,  ^o  tnat  they  pull  together 
to  help  the  community  avow  and  pri.'-per. 
We  share  the  SBA's  conviction  that  such 
harmony  is  the  key  to  progress.  We  were 
particularly  impressed  with  the  remarks 
of  SBA  Administrator  Robert  C  Moot 
on  this  theme.  He  has  a  message  every 
community  should  share,  and  I  insert  It 
in  the  REroRD  at  this  point: 
Re.marks  By  RiiBERT  C  .Moot.  .Admi.nistr.mor, 
Small  Brsi.sf.ss  .\dministr.aiion,  to  the 
Co.viMt'NrrY  Development  Conftkencs. 
Nashville.  Tenn  Fekrvary  13.  1968 
We  are  very  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Chairman  A  zhe  House  Selecl  Conimittee  on 
Sni.i;;  Business,  the  Honorable  Jr>e  L  Evlns. 
coald  ;i-'t  »e  with  us  today  because  of  his 
extremely  biLsy  schedule  The  rre«  enterprise 
-ystera  h.us  no  greater  Trlend  than  Chairman 
Evins    .VII  of  you  are  well  aware  *hat  he  has 
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played  a  profound  r^'.f  :r.  .sh.ip;iig  :he  mlsslrn 
and  policies  >)f  the  Snull  BtuiUiese  Admln- 
utratlon. 

SBA's  effort  In  conferences  of  this  kind,  to 
bring  our  programs  clnser  and  flofier  to  the 
people  18  we  think,  a  natural  extension  of 
our  legislative  mandate  which  Ch.tijrm<in 
Evitu  htLS  l>een  so  Instrumental  In  devili.ping 
It  18  a  special  pleasure  to  visit  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  to  work  with  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  Association  In  a  Joint  effort  to 
help  st.mul.ite  community  and  regional 
ecommlc  tjrowth  in  concert  with  small  busi- 
ness gr.'Wth 

In  The  eyes  of  strusigling  peoples  around 
the  wrrld-  as  well  as  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Americans-  the  Tennessee  Vallev  Authority 
Is  perhaps  the  i<rput  landmark  of  technologi- 
cal and  industrial  progrei^s  our  .\merlean  sys- 
tem ;ias  produfc-d 

I  have  henrdViv  friends  In  the  Department 
of  State  make  Jhe  mnitnent  that  often  the 
flrst  thing  that  official  Msltors  fri^m  under- 
devel'iped  lands  want  to  see  in  nur  country 
is  not  the  Empire  State  Building,  nor  Wash- 
Inifton    DC  .  nor  San  Frani'lsco    it  is  T\'A 

Behind  TVA  are  a  lesson  .ind  a  principle 
which  are  )ust  as  applicable  to  growth  on 
Main  Street  America-  to  progress  In  your 
community  and  mine-  as  they  have  been  to 
the  harnessing  ut  great  rtvem 

.\b  you  can  gxiess.  the  lesson  and  the  spirit 
I  am  tHltcIng  about  He  In  the  capacity  of  the 
private  interests  and  the  public  agencies  In 
this  Country  to  work  together  -with  each 
able  to  re<-ogni/e  the  indispensable  contribu- 
tion of  the  other  to  the  whole— and  each 
able  to  blend  the  separate  Interest  Into  the 
common  interest 

In  this  kind  of  teainwortc.  our  country  has 
no  equal 

Never  lias  the  evidence  of  such  mingling 
of  Ideas- of  such  cooperation  been  more 
abundant  In  the  land  than  It  Is  today.  .V 
prime  '-xample  is  the  progress  the  national 
er  inomy  has  made 

As  of  this  month,  ciir  iKiom  has  now  run 
to  a  ftill  seven  vears  It  !«  the  longest  cvcle 
of  uninterrupted  expansion  In  our  historv. 
It  has  produced,  for  mcst  of  ns  living  stand- 
ards that  have  no  parallel  in  all  the  history 
OX  the  world  I  for  one  dont  think  this  story 
can  be  told  too  often  If  success  teaches 
tis  anvihlng,  it  is  that  It  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted 

Between  the  first  quarter  of  1961  and  the 
last  quarter  of  1967.  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct climbed  ilO  percent  If  we  eliminate  the 
rise  in  -iverage  prices,  the  gain  equals  about 
's  of  the  total  production  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  1066.  or  roughly  «,  of  the  entire 
national  product  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1966. 
The  increase  is  larger  than  our  own  total 
national  product  of   Just   thirty  years    igo 

Total  employment  has  risen  by  nine  mil- 
lion persons,  is  much  .is  today's  combined 
employment  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago. 
labor  markets  In  simpler  terms,  for  84  con- 
secutl'. e  months,  each  and  every  working 
day  has  seen  5  000  more  people  going  to  work 
than  went  to  work  the  dav  before 

My  point  Is  still  more  graphicallv  made 
for  us  right   here  In   the   TV.\  region 

Perhaps  you  saw,  .is  did  I.  the  recent  sur- 
vey in  Steel  Magazine  ranking  the  States  on 
their  development  of  new  employment  In 
industry,  between  the  vears  1962  and  1966 
rwo  TVA  States  are  right  up  there  among 
the  top  three^  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina 

In  the  period  mentioned.  Tenne.ssee  added 
146.937  new  Jobs  to  Industrial  payrolls,  either 
by  the  attraction  of  new  plants  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  Industries  Tennessee's 
total  investment  In  new  ficllltles  and  new 
equipment  was  placed  at  $1  5  billion 

Quite  obviously,  this  Valley— like  the  Na- 
'lon — already  has  achieved  Temendous 
•e.imwork 

SBA's  one  desire  it.  being  here  Is  to  help 
To  bring  more  and  more  communities,  and 
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hopefully  all   communities.  Into  the   tide  of 
growth 

How  actually  can  SBA  help'' 
In  the  original  Small  Business  Act,  by 
which  the  SBA  was  established  In  1953.  Con- 
gress gave  to  a  small  Agency  a  truly  awesome 
mJselon.  the  essence  of  which  has  never  been 
.iltered  Tlie  Act  puts  our  mission  into  these 
words 

The  fssence  of  the  .-Xmcrlcan  economic 
system  of  private  enterprise  :s  Iree  compe- 
tition ...  It  Is  the  declared  jxiUcy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Clovernment  shovild  aid. 
counsel,  assist  and  jirotect.  insofar  as  Is 
possible,  the  interests  of  small  business  con- 
cerns in  order  to  preserve  free  competitive 
enterprise  to  Insure  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  total  purchases  and  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts fi  r  property  and  services  lor  the 
Government  i  Including  but  not  limited  to 
contracts  or  sutx-f^ntracts  for  maintenance, 
repair  and  construction!  be  placed  with 
small  business  enterprises  to  insure  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  tot.il  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment property  he  made  to  such  enter- 
prises and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
overall  economy  of  the  Nation  " 

With  nenrly  15  years  of  operation  under 
(lur  belts  we  now  translate  our  mission  Into 
rive  objectives    These  tlve  objectives  are: 

First,  to  help  maintain  balanced  economic 
growth  on  a  national  basis; 

second  to  aid  In  maintaining  ,t  healthy 
competitive  environment; 

third  to  .issure  that  opporttmitv  :n  the 
market  place  Is  open  to  a\\  qualified  indi- 
viduals 

rr>urth,   'o   help   exp.md   emplovment:    and 
fifth    to  help  bring  about   the  ab<ne   four 
objectives  on  the  State  and  local  levels 

SBA  today  Is  pursuing  the  objectives  with 
combinations  of  rustom-made  tools  All  of 
them  .ire  desigiied  to  make  sni.iU  firms 
stronger,  and  to  encourage  economic  growth, 
directly  or  lnd:rectly 

You  wnll  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
our  programs  in  detail,  and  to  iusk  questions 
in  the  several  panels  later  today.  I  want  to 
take  just  a  few  monients  now  to  single  out 
those  that  may  have  particular  potency  fcr 
moving  your  community,  or  vour  neighbor- 
hood, forw.ird 

The  o02  program  has  probably  attr.icted 
the  most  publicity  in  recent  years  While  :t 
will  be  treated  extensively  :n  the  featured 
panel,  u.)  follow  my  remarks.  I  might  point 
out  that  SBA  now  has  loc.il  development 
companies  going  In  all  the  States  but  i  i.e. 
They  have  produced  62.000  new  jobs  In  1.500 
cities  and  towns 

I  honestly  believe  the  502  formula  will 
work  for  any  community  willing  'o  m.Tke  ;'n 
all-out  etTort, 

Every  single  State,  here  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  country,  can  benefit  bv  doing  a  better 
Job  of  getting  its  small  producers  .md  .'sup- 
pliers into  the  field  of  government  pr^K-ure- 
m.ent 

SBA  is  promoting  the  'buy  from  small  busi- 
ness" approach  vrtth  every  Federal  agency. 
Yet  if  small  business  were  playing  the  same 
relative  role  in  federal  procurement  that  It 
plays  in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  federal  pur- 
chases from  small  sources  would  be  $7  bil- 
lion a  year  higher  than  they  are  right  now. 
The  Nation's  five  million  small  businesses 
account  for  about  40  percent  of  the  GNP  Yet 
they  handle  only  .ibout  25  percent  of  the 
federal  procurement — <ir  about  «15  bii;;on  of 
the  «55  billion  In  goods  and  services  the  fed- 
eral agencies  buy  at  the  current  annual  r.ite 
There  Is  a  still  much  larger  horizon  In 
procui-ement  that  small  business  has  only 
barely  begun  to  tap  on  an  organized  bEisls. 
This  13  the  procurement  of  State  and  local 
goverxunents,  SBA  Is  now  emphasizing  this 
potential  but  the  States  themselves  ought 
to  be  alert  to  the  opportunity  of  helping 
their  own  small  businesses  grow  with  the  aid 
of  contracts  for  goods  and  services  needed 
within  the  states. 
Right   now.   State   and   local   agencies  are 
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buying  goods  and  services  on  about  the  same 

annual  scale  as  the  Federal  Government.  But 
the  forecasts  indicate  that  by  1975  State  and 
local  procurement  will  reach  $75  billion  a 
year,  well  ahead  of  the  Federal  total. 

Every  community  represented  here  today 
should  be  asking  Its  business  leaders:  how 
much  business  are  we  doing  with  govern- 
mental units,  and  why  aren't  we  doing  more? 

An  historic  handicap  to  small  business  has 
been  the  high  credit  ratings  required  to 
compete  for  prime  business  locations.  As  a 
result,  the  best  corners  in  town  have  usually 
gone  to  the  big  bidders 

We  now  have  the  tool  that  puts  the  little 
in. in  on  a  par  with  the  outfit  boasting  trlple- 
A  credit.  It  is  the  lease  guarantee.  You  can 
ask  Mrs  Knight  of  our  General  Counsel's 
stilf  about  the  details  this  afternoon  In 
Panel  IV  She  had  a  lead  hand  In  building 
this  tool 

I  vi'ish  I  had  time  to  go  into  our  Economic 
Opportunity  Loans,  and  the  Test  Cities  pro- 
i-'ram.  in  which  .SBA  has  a  key  role.  But  I  am 
confident  this  information  will  come  out  In 
The  afternixm  panels,  where  you  will  have  a 
full  hour  and  a  half  to  pump  questions  and 
problems  at  our  resource  people. 

In  your  community,  who  is  it  that  puts 
these  tools  to  work'' 

You  do.  You  and  your  conununlty.  The 
Initiative  has  to  start  on  the  local  level  Be- 
lieve me,  .SBA  Is  not  a  Washington  agency 
coming  in  with  a  grand  design  to  dominate 
your  economic  destiny.  We  are  not  planners. 
We  do  not  want — nor  should  we  have — that 
role. 

We  do  believe  that  planning  is  very  nec- 
essary, in  the  kind  of  complex,  intricately 
bal.inccd,  lUghly  technical,  and  highly  com- 
IK-titive  day  in  which  we  now  live.  In  fact, 
m  almost  all  cases,  the  communities  that  are 
making  the  best  progress  today  are  working 
from  a  master  plan.  A  plan  they  have  made 
themselves. 

Planning  at  its  best  always  starts  at  the 
local  level  Planning  brings  Involvement.  In- 
volvement leads  to  unity,  and  to  community 
pride  Spirit  can  be  the  biggest  asset  a  com- 
munity has  It  sparks  initiative,  and  Initia- 
tive leads  to  action  and  growth  Pride  and 
progress  tend  to  feed  each  other. 

I-ack  of  incentive  !s  a  large  part  of  the 
•rouble  in  the  ghettos.  Tliere  Is  little  involve- 
ment and  hence  no  stimulus  to  spirit,  Initia- 
tive, and  growth.  In  the  Test  Cities  program, 
the  President  is  taking  wise  steps  to  help 
prnate  industry  put  plants  in  decaying 
neighborhoods,  and  set  up  the  Job  training 
to  staff  the  plants  with  local  talent.  Let  these 
people  have  a  hand  in  setting  up  these  pro- 
gr.ims.  let  them  help  make  Jobs  for  them- 
selves— and  the  pride  will  follow. 

Rural  towns  at  a  standstill  have  a  parallel 
problem.  Get  something  going  for  them,  get 
the  people  involved,  and  growth  will  follow. 
The  first  step  is  planning. 

What  I  am  trving  to  sav  has,  I  think,  been 
most  iptly  said  by  your  |.'ocd  neighbor  and 
great  champion  of  small  business.  Senator 
John  J.  i^p.arkman.  In  recent  comments  in  our 
SB.\  newsletter,  Enterprre  Chairman  ■^"park- 
in.m  said.  andIC|Uote; 

"This  iias  always  been  our  pattern.  .■\  man 
has  an  Idea.  He  takes  it  into  "he  mar'set 
place.  He  .^^tarts  a  plant  of  his  own.  He  makes 
Jobs  for  others 

"His  success  supplies  a  momentum  bot'n  to 
him  and  to  h.is  community 

He  has  economic  strength  to  share,  and 
experience  in  running  things,  and  often  new 
energy  to  share.  People  like  this  give  vital- 
itv  and  drive  to  a  town — and  things  get  done, 
without  government  always  doing  them." 

If  you  as  individuals  v^'ill  supply  this  kind 
of  momentum  in  your  own  communities,  and 
help  your  communities  rally  around  a  cen- 
tral blueprint  for  action  of  your  own  mak- 
ing, neither  you  nor  the  country  will  ever 
have  to  worry  about  the  role  government 
plays  In  your  lives.  Because  government  will 
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always  play  the  support  role,  rhe  subordinate 
role. 

Yet  by  your  action,  and  by  your  planning, 
you  win  also  assure  yourselves  that  you  have 
made  the  fullest  use  of  all  available  resources. 
Including  those  of  government  at  every  level, 
and  those  of  SBA. 

As  a  parting  note,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  well-made  plans  have  a  way  of 
being  self-executing.  Blueprints  give  the  in- 
vestor and  the  participating  agency  some- 
thing precise  to  look  at,  rhey  attract  capi- 
tal— where  Just  words,  or  goodwill,  may  not. 

This  already  has  been  a  productive  day 
for  SBA.  I  hope  It  proves  such  for  you.  On 
behalf  of  the  Agency,  and  the  staff  who  are 
with  me,  I  thank  you  aeain  for  the  invita- 
tion to  Join  you  in  this  meaningful  exchange. 


Nixon  Takes  Commanding  Lead  Among 
Republicans 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Gallup  poll  finds  Richard  N.  Nixon  has 
widened  his  already  commanding  lead 
over  other  contenders  and  is  now  the 
favorite  presidential  candidate  of  51  per- 
cent of  rank-and-file  Republicans.  Thi.s 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  the 
story  and  I  include  it  in  the  RccoRn; 
Poll  Finds  Nixon  Widens  Lead  With  Back- 
ing OF  51  Percent  i.n  GOP 

Princeton,  N.J.,  February  20 — Richard  M 
Nixon  has  widened  his  .ilready  commanding 
lead  over  seven  other  leading  G.O.P.  con- 
tenders as  the  top  choice  of  Republican 
voters  for  the  1968  Presidential  nomination. 

The  former  Vice  President  is  the  favorite 
of  half  (51  per  cent)  of  rank-and-file  Re- 
publicans in  the  latest  (early  February)  Gal- 
lup Poll  survey  and  now  leads  his  closest 
rival,  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  by 
the  wide  margin  of  26  percentage  points 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  standing  has  shown  little 
change  since  the  previous  .-urvev.  in  early 
January,  while  Mr  Nixon  has  gained  9  per- 
centage points. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  .surge  in  popularity 
with  Republican  voters  came  between  the 
November  and  Janu.ary  survevs.  when  he 
nearly  doubled  his  share  of  the  vote  from 
15  per  cent  to  27  per  cent, 

Mr.  Nixon  has  led  the  field  ;n  all  but  one 
of  the  23  tests  of  G.O.P.  candidate  strength 
conducted  since  the  1964  Presidential  elec- 
tion. The  exception  came  in  November  ITRC. 
when  the  newly  re-elected  Gov  George  Rom- 
ney of  Michigan  briefly  moved  i:ito  the  lead. 

Governor  Romney,  the  only  other  an- 
nounced candidate  on  the  list,  continues  to 
lose  favor  with  Republicans.  Firmly  in  sec- 
ond place  before  his  "brainwash"  statement 
in  early  September  (with  24  per  rent  of  the 
vote  to  Nixon's  35  per  cent),  Mr  Romney 
now  has  only  7  per  cent  of  the  vot^"  and  is  In 
fourth  place  behind  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California. 

Interviewing  for  the  current  survey  v  as 
completed  Feb.  7.  immediately  following  Mr, 
Nixon's  announcement  of  his  candidacy  and 
Just  prior  to  the  clash  between  Mayor  Lind- 
say of  New  York  and  Governor  Rockefeller 
over  tne  recent  sanitation  strike  in  that  city. 

Other  potential  candidates  listed  in  the 
survey  were  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Mark  O,  Hatfield  of  Oregon 
and  retired  Lieut.  Gen.  James  H.  Gavin. 

Here  Is  the  question  asked  : 

"Here  is  a  list  of  men  (card  lists  8)  who 
have  been  mentioned  as  possible  Presidential 
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candidates  for  the  Republican  party  in  1968. 
Which  ONE  would  you  like  to  see  nominated 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
1968?" 

Here  are  the  latest  choices  of  Republicans, 
compared  with  those  from  surveys  in  Janu- 
ary and  September: 

|ln  percentl 


Febfu-  Late        iaily 

ary       Janusry      Sep-        Sep- 
tember   lember 
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'  Not  included  on  earlier  hsl. 
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The  results  in  today's  report  are  based  on 
a  national  sample  of  Republicans  and  can- 
not l)t  applied  to  any  one  region  or  state. 

>.'r  Nixon  has  also  registered  gains  with 
Independents,  voters  who  do  not  align  them- 
selves with  either  major  party.  Governor 
Rockefeller  in  .January  had  dra\>,n  even  with 
Mr.  Nixon,  but  the  latter  has  now  moved 
into  a  34  t'l  '.26  per  cent  lead  among  the.se 
\  oiers. 

The  choices  of  independents  are  important 
since  numericallv  they  represent  a  voting 
iToup  its  large  as  Republicans  In  order  to  do 
well  in  a  Presidential  election,  a  Republican 
nominee  must  make  a  good  showing  with 
'.his  griiuix 

The  choices  of  independents,  and  the  com- 
parison : 

|ln  percentl 
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Nixon                       34 
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Reaean                           ...          13 
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Lindsay        ..„.—.            2 

6 

Hattield..     ^ 2 

Gaxin f.            I 

No  preference        .     ..^..            6 

1 
11 

1  Not  included  on  esrl.er  1  -A. 

Fiscal  Responsibility 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    C.'vLIF0RNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  DEL  CLA"WSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  mail  contained  a  letter  which 
at  fir.st  glance  we  considered  referring 
to  "Dear  Abby."  Reading  it  over,  though, 
so  touched  was  I  by  its  universal  human 
appeal  that  I  have  chosen  the  more  un- 
usual recour.se  of  the  Coxgressional 
Record.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Phethean  of  Bellflower,  Calif.,  is  hereby 
commended  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues with  confidence  that  it  will  strike 
a  sympathetic  chord,  as  follows: 

Bellflower.  Calif 

February  18.  2968. 
Hon.  Del  Clawson,  « 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  U.C. 

Sir:  I  hate  to  ttl!  you  my  troubles,  but  I 
have  tried  everything  else  I  know.  I  feel  that 
only  you  can  help  me. 
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I  have  a  dependent  relatU'e  staying  with  me 
who  has  very  little  fiscal  responsibility  He 
Is  very  good  natured  and  means  well  bur 
he  keeps  buying  presents  f',r  mv  wife  and 
n\e  and  our  two  children  He  charges  those 
presents  in  my  account.  When  he  sees  some- 
thing that  he  thinks  we  need  he  buys  It  for 
us 

Many  of  these  things  are  not  needed  hv  us 
antl  In  very  few  cases  are  they  exactly  what 
we  would  have  bought  if  we  had  bought  these 
things  ourselves  Because  he  doesn't  work  for 
a  living,  money  doesn't  mean  too  mui  h  to 
him  and  he  tends  to  buy  the  first  thing  he 
sees  and  doesn't  shop  around  like  I  would 
do  If  I  were  purchasing  Items  He  is  also 
quite  generous  to  the  po<jr  and  needy  but 
often  gives  to  tht<se  he  doesn't  know  are  Just 
feeding  him  a  soft  line 

r  Just  received  a  bill  for  his  last  spending 
spree  and  It  gives  me  a  sick,  hopeless  feeling 
I  keep  thinking  how  much  better  off  I  would 
l)e  If  I  could  Just  spend  that  money  for  the 
things  I  want  and  could  give  to  the  people 
and  charities  I  think  are  needy 

He  won't  listen  to  me.  but  he  will  listen 
to  you  because  he  respects  you  Please  use 
your  influence  to  cut  the  spending  habits 
of  my'Tjncle  Sam 

Respectfully  yours. 

PeTFR  J    PuFTilFAN 


The  Brain  Pickers 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    Lia'ISHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Spoaker,  since  my 
reinark.s  in  the  Record,  volume  113.  part 
L'6.  page  36001.  "Sensitivity  Training: 
The  Brain  Benders' —more  and  more 
evidence  of  the  unholy  art  of  p.sychnlo^i- 
cal  warfare  agam.st  the  minds  of  our 
p-'op!e  ;.^  beinj.  .surfaced 

It  must  be  recognized  as  an  organized 
plan  to  neutra  ize  society  by  warping  the 
thou£;ht,s  and  morals  of  our  people  as  the 
prelude  to  inverted  rea.soning— upside 
down  tlunkini,'. 

There  s  nothini?  fair,  honest,  or  decent 
involved  But  the  fri^thtenin:^  feature  is 
the  attempt  to  ditjnify  the  irimm.ick  by 
the  use  of  the  news  media,  churches,  and 
forums 

I  place  the  article.  "Church-Goers  'Not 
-Aware'  Huw  Reds  Use  Churchef^"  from 
Tactics  fur  February  '20.  at  thi.>  point 
in  my  remarks: 

C'Ht'KCHC.ifRS      '.N.iT     .Awx.^i  HOA'     HeDS 

Use  CHfR..Ht.j 
Ctuirche.s  more  and  more  are  being  used 
nowadays  for  panel  discussions,  lecf vires  and 
meetings  on  politic  il  nutters,  and  sermons 
are  increasingly  becoming  riLsguised  political 
h.ira.ngues  Somehow  there  seems  to  be  a 
pat:ern  In  this,  and  It  Is  "new  left"  and 
anti-Viet  Nam  war.  The  churches  appear  to 
be  a  forum  for  dissent  generaUv  not  onlv  in 
expression  but  in  Its  planning,  dissent  mean- 
ing a  demand  for  revolutionary  change  in 
t!ie  A.nerican  f^^rm  of  societv  and  govern- 
me-'t 

Disagreement  .seems  over  the  extent  of 
what  IS  called  '  change."  a  word  that  subtly 
ha.s  been  given  a  Marxist  connotation,  e.x- 
c-:ucling  from  consideration  tbe  retention  of 
our  Constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances  We  are  given  the  choice,  it  ap- 
pears, between  Moscow  and  Peking  or  some- 
thing vaguer,  that  reminds  .ne  of  the  an- 
arch!5U  This  is  "dialogue."  not  discussion 
Tu"  difference  Is  that  a  socialist  or  Marxist 
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premlBo  has  to  be  accepted  :n  dialogue, 
whereas  all  points  of  view  c.in  :5e  considered 
in  discussion  This  is  sheer  dialectical  ma- 
ternallsm,  without  the  term   being  used 

This,  anyway,  Ls  the  impression  given  by 
the  press  But  it  is  not  how  petjple  Utlk  and 
react  normally  so  the  question  arises,  how- 
representative  are  these  church  affairs,  even 
of  their  own  congregations?  How  can  the 
viewpoints  expressed  and  the  actions  taken 
be  so  out  of  variance  with  those  of  the 
American  people  generally"'  Something  ob- 
viously Is  phony  about  It.  "Vet  those  who 
arrange  these  affairs,  and  the  ministers  who 
lend  their  facilities  and  buildings,  and  often 
their  material  as  well  as  moral  suppi:)rt.  In- 
sist that  everything  is  perfectly  proper  dem- 
ocratic and  aboveboard  The  newspapers  ac- 
cept this.  If  we  go  by  their  coverage,  in  toe 
women  s  and  religious  sections,  and  on  the 
news  pages 

CASE     HISTORY    OF    ONE    CHURCHGOER'S 
EXPERIENCE 

So  Tactics  Is  presenting  the  case  history 
of  one  churchgoer's  experience  Untold  thou- 
sands of  others  must  have  gone  through  the 
same  experience,  ending  up  by  feeling  iso- 
lated and  frustrated,  leaving  the  camp  to 
the  enemy  This  is  the  booby  trap  that  can 
and  must  be  avoided,  it  Is  needless  sur- 
render 

Mrs  Don>thy  Coffman,  of  :)916  Plnclajid 
St  .  Fairfax.  Va  22030.  Is  the  mother  of 
three  sons.  Larry.  James  and  Roger,  the  first- 
named  at  Fairlel^h  Dickinson  University  at 
Madison,  N  J  ,  the  other  two  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity in  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Larry  has  done 
his  basic  training  for  the  Marines,  and  will 
be  commissioned  In  June  as  an  aviator. 
James  also  will  be  commissioned  in  June, 
in  the  Air  Fore?,  and  Roger  Is  In  the  ROT  C 
Air  Force  Their  father.  Burton,  was  an  Army 
pilot  In  World  War  II.  The  parents  were 
school  chums 

Mrs.  Coffman  served  as  an  .■\rmy  nurse 
between  1942  and  1945.  '23  months  of  which 
were  in  Iran,  in  camps  throughout  this 
Persian  land,  as  part  of  the  lend-lesise 
program  for  the  U  S  S  R  Russian  .soldiers 
were  among  her  patients  In  Kazvln  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
Teheran,  she  watched  Russian  soldiers  lake 
over  .American  trucks  loaded  with  supplies 
for  tne  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  sang  as 
spiritedly  as  they  drilled,  and  in  unison. 

The  f.imily  moved  to  Fairfax  in  1960.  and 
loined  the  Fairfax  Unitarian  Church  at 
O-^kton  The  couple  taught  Sunday  .school, 
and  were  active  in  church  socials,  L'ntll  last 
summer.  Mrs  Coffman  participated  without 
question  although  more  and  more  frequent- 
ly feeling  a  disquiet  Something  obviously 
had  gone  wrong,  and  she  could  not  put  her 
finger  on  it.  She  felt  the  need  for  some  basic 
knowledge  in  red  practice  and  attended  the 
course  In  communism  given  by  Dr  Fred 
Schwarr  last  July  3  to  7  in  the  national 
capital  .\s  t  refult.  ir-stead  of  retiring  into 
apathy,  she  kept  plugging  away,  while  read- 
ing selectively  and  studying. 

Her  case  history  Is  of  a  panel  discussion 
at  Ml  Souls  Unitarian  Church  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  which  her  Fairfax  church  helped 
arrange  Its  national  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  pattern  to  It  that  is 
being  duplicated  throughout  the  nation, 
providing  a,  one-sided  presentation,  heavily 
weighted  towurd  the  enemy,  but  m  the  name 
of  •  objectiviiv  ■•  An  Orweilian  twist  had  been 
given  to  the  word 

"The  Fairfax  Uiiltarl.in  "  her  church  bul- 
letin, m  it4  Issue  of  Aug.  30.  1907.  announced 
"a  panel  discussion  to  clarify  the  position  of 
the  Conscientious  objector."  to  be  held  .it  .All 
Souls.  The  notice,  that  said  the  Purfax 
church  was  supporting  the  affair,  declared 
that  "the  problems  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion "  would  be  discussed  Lt.  Gen  Lewis  B. 
Hershey.  SelecUve  Seivice  director,  would 
speak,  but   "a  panel  is  being  organized  from 
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among  such  organizations  as"  the  .American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  .National  Service 
Board  for  Religious  Objectors,  and  the  Liberal 
Religious   ■i'outh  of   the  Unitarian  churches. 

She  was  pu/.zled  both  by  her  church's  par- 
ticipation .ind  tlie  one-,sidediie.s.s  of  the  panel. 
She  discovered  that  her  niinlster,  tlie  Rev. 
Rudolph  W  Neniser.  along  v^lth  several  other 
clergymen  of  the  area  had  organlir»><l  .some- 
thing called  Clii/etis  Concerned  for  Peace 
In  Viet  Nam,  with  a  .McLean,  Va.  address. 
She  phoned,  and  was  given  a  pro-Ho  Chl- 
mliih  antl-Chlatig  K,ii-shek  .spiel  Nemser 
also  is  ,1  board  member  of  the  Wa.shington. 
DC  branch  (.f  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union    He  w,is  li^.  the  march  at  Solnia.  Ala 

A  notice  In  the  church  bulletin  said  that 
Edgar  Brown,  of  the  social  action  commltt^'e, 
would  provide  Information  on  the  panel  He 
Is  an  .ittorney  with  the  criminal  division  c^f 
the  Justice  Department  .She  phoned  him  at 
his  home,  suggesting  that  others  be  added 
to  the  panel  t*i  prnvuie  balance  Just  adding 
one.  such  as  the  retired  Gen  Thomas  A. 
Lane,  would  not  be  sufficient,  she  said,  and 
he  inquired  why.  When  she  pointed  out  there 
were  to  be  at  least  five  of  one  viewpoint  on 
the  panel,  he  agreed  this  w.ts  "a  good  point,  " 
and  said  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  whole 
committee 

IT    TTTRNS    OUT    To    BE    ONE-SIDED.    .^.NYW.AY 

When  Mrs  Cnffman  Inquired  later,  she  was 
informed  that  no  coiuenieiu  date  could  be 
found  for  Gen  Lane,  .md  that  iinbodv  else 
was  available.  Nobody.  In  all  the  District  of 
Columbia,  could  be  found  to  defend  'he 
draft  laws,  and  American  policy:  at  least, 
this  Is  what  she  was  told  'Of  course,  you'll 
postpone  It  until  you  get  a  balanced  panel. 
won't  you?"  .she  iiske<i  "Oh.  no!"  w;is  the 
reply.  "There's  really  no  need  to  make  any 
change,  as  it'll  only  be  a  duscusslon  of  the 
status  of   the  conscientious  objector  " 

Thev  were  not  Quakers.  .Mrs.  Coffman 
pointed  out.  so  the  panel's  opposition  would 
not  be  based  on  pacifism  Questions  of  mor- 
ality md  the  legality  of  the  war  would  come 
up  When  told  there  was  no  rea-son  for  this, 
she  declared  that  obvious  pro-communist  in- 
iluences  were  Involved.  In  reply,  she  was 
accused  of  cooperating  with  two  antl-com- 
munists  who  were  known  to  be  her  friends. 
'We'll  take  precautions  that  Gen.  Hershey 
will  not  be  embarrassed,  so  there's  nothing 
for  you   to  worry  about."  she  w..s  promi.sed. 

This  conver:;ation  left  her  depressed  <iver 
the  obvious  naivete  wliere  there  was  uo  ox- 
ctise  not  to  be  knowledgeable  A  number  of 
I'.lgh  government  people  .ire  members  of  the 
church,  and  many  are  members  of  other 
churches  in  the  area.  Par  irom  providing 
guidance  and  help  m  combating  pro-red 
manipulations  seeking  to  soften  up  the 
American  people,  conduct  guerrilla  warfare 
on  our  streets,  and  destroy  the  United 
^tates.  they  either  are  apathetic,  inconceiv- 
ably naive,  or  sympathetic  to  the  reds.  Our 
educational  system  either  has  neglected  to 
alert  our  Intellectual  class  to  the  tactics  of 
tjje  enemy,  or  have  glamorized  them,  much 
as  has  the  press.  Some  ob.servers  use  the 
term,  death  wish.  Rather,  it  is  .scientifically 
planned,  enemy  war  strategy 

The  affair  took  place  In  Pierce  Hall  In  All 
Souls  on  .Sept.  23  The  program  wfis  divided 
into  two  parts.  First,  Getieral  Hershey  spoke. 
This  was  supposed  to  give  it  objectivity. 
Thereafter,  the  panel  took  over,  with  aii- 
dlence  particlpatli.m  In  the  af-crnoon.  this 
became  a  clinic  for  draft  dodgers.  Sam  Don- 
aldson, a  television  news  man,  moderated  for 
the  Gen.-^ral,  and  then  Robert  W  Chfunbers, 
pathologist,  moderated. 

PANEL   OP     'ANTIS  ■   AND    '  t'LTRA-AN TIs" 

Others  on  the  panel  were  Gerald  Norton, 
Wa.shington  lawyer.  .AC  L  U  :  Mrs.  Joseph  C. 
Chandler.  Jr  .  W'omen  -Strike  for  Peace:  the 
Rev.  H.irold  Oliver.  Unit  irlan  minister  of 
Silver  -Spring.  Md  :  I^nce  Gurel,  18,  a  bearded 
lad,  counselor  for  conscientious  objectors  at  a 
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UnlUirlan-Unlversallst  "draft  Information 
center,"  son  of  a  psycholoj^ist;  Prank  Speltz, 
bfarded  coUunnist  for  the  obscene  and 
tre.ison.ible,  &<5-called  underground  weekly, 
the  Wa.shlngton  Free  Press,  and  Miss  Anita 
Martin,  intrcxluced  as  a  member  of  a  selec- 
tive liervice  advisory  group. 

-Spell/  frankly  referred  to  communism  as 
"a  \ery  helpful  and  attractive  philosophy"  in 
a  letter  U>  Mrs.  Collnian.  replying  to  a  round- 
r.>blii  letter  she  later  wrote  to  area  ministers 
and  panel  members. 

-A  question  period  followed  Gen.  Hershey's 
Uiik  .AH  questions  were  similarly  loaded, 
;u5klng  whether  he  did  not  agree  that  the 
Viet  N.iin  War  w.is  ,ui  immor.il  war,  and  that 
therefore  a  person  had  the  right  to  opt  out. 

.A  br:ef  :r,iermiss;on  followed,  and  then  the 
p.iiu'l  began  w.th  a  5-minute  talk  by  each 
member.  -Speltz  began  His  theme  was  that 
one  should  not  be  dratted  into  a  war  in  which 
one  did  not  .;gree  politically  Gurel.  the  next 
.speaker,  pounded  the  table,  calling  for 
organized  resi.slence,  accu.sing  the  United 
St. lies  ol  war  barbarities,  as  in  the  use  of 
n.ipalm. 

Rev.  Oliver  restricted  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  love,  declaring  that  nn  matter  what 
the  i.ssue,  if  love  were  demonstrated,  every- 
thing would  come  out  all  rigiit,  Mrs  Chandler 
emotionally  recalled  her  previous  few  days  of 
jiickcting  the  White  House  and  engaging  in 
other  demonstrations  -ind  activities.  She 
stressed  the  police  brutality  line,  declaring 
her  freednm  ol  expre-sslon  wp.s  violated  when 
p  >lice  rudely  mterlercd  with  her  group  when 
it  s.it  doivn  on  the  middle  of  the  street  along- 
side the  White  House.  -She  declared  the 
Nuremberg  war  trials  set  the  precedent  for 
similar  prosecution  of  .Americans  for  war 
atrfx-itles. 

Norton,  who  followed  her.  declared  that  as 
a  lawyer,  "'I  personally  am  ';oing  to  see  to 
It  that  every  one  of  those  policemen  who 
were  so  cruel  to  those  women  is  ar- 
rested "  He  said  he  felt  an  obligation  to  give 
leg.Tl  assi.stance  to  any  yoiuig  man  who 
wanted  to  resist  military  service. 

-Miss  Martin,  when  she  spoke,  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  a 
meaningful  discussion  because  of  the  lack 
of  an  opposing  point  of  view,  and  said  this 
was  disappointing.  She  said  she  spoke  from  a 
relit'ious  point  of  view  alone. 

Half  of  the  audience  of  less  than  a  hun- 
dred were  ol  draft  age.  -A  number  of  girls 
were  'here  in  miniskirts,  and  beards  were 
plentiful  The  boys  ffir  the  most  part  did  not 
seem  of  the  beatnik  type,  but  neither  did 
thev  appear  right.  They  look  aimless  rather 
than  objectionable,  pathetic.  She  felt  a  lack 
of  character. 

The  question  and  answer  period  that  fol- 
lowed was  concerned  entirely  with  avoid- 
ance of  the  draft,  each  young  man  going 
throuph  the  ritual  of  painting  the  war  as 
iinuKral.  as  the  reason  for  his  attitude.  Ap- 
parently, wars  waged  by  communists  are  not 
immoral,  but  to  defend  one's  nation  against 
them  IS  Immoral.  Not  a  word  was  uttered 
concerning  the  crimes  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  as  a  policy  of  terror. 
Mrs.  Co.tfman  attempted  to  bring  up  the 
subject. 

I'ENTAOON    PHOTO    OF    A    BEHEADED    SOLDIER 

She  walked  to  the  front  with  two  photos, 
and  addressing  the  Rev.  Oliver,  held  them 
up  and  asked  huw  much  love  he  thought 
these  Indicated  that  the  Viet  Cong  possessed 
for  their  own  or  any  other  people.  One 
showed  a  beheaded  American  soldier,  the 
other  a  Viet  Namese  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hliul  him.  and  his  throat  slashed.  The  min- 
ister and  the  panel  member  at  each  side  of 
him  looked  at  the  pictures  with  revulsion. 
When  told  they  came  from  the  Pentagon,  one 
exclaimed,  "They're  frauds."  and  the  other 
cried  out,  "We  can  produce  just  as  many 
from  our  side."  Nobody  asked  him  to  elab- 
orate on  what  he  meant  by  "our  side." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

How  many  of  this  type  have  been  condi- 
tioned, or  have  conditioned  themselves,  into 
regarding  the  enemy,  or  the  reds  generally, 
as  "our  side,"  Is  impossible  to  tell,  and  only 
a  psychiatrist  could  explain  this  attitude. 

When  she  returned  to  her  seat,  a  man  stood 
up.  Introduced  himself  as  Brian  Paddock,  a 
Washington  attorney,  and  in  courtroom  pos- 
ture. [XDlnted  his  finger  toward  lir.st  one  part 
of  the  audience  and  then  the  other,  asking, 
"Where  were  you  In  1963  when  I  tried  tf> 
organize  resistance  to  the  draft 'r"  He  said 
the  time  had  come  now  to  organize  it,  and 
ottered  his  legal  assistance  to  anyone  who 
wanted  it. 

Noonday  recess  was  called.  On  her  way  otit. 
two  women  approached  Mrs.  Coffman.  One 
congratulated  lier  lor  speaking  up.  but  added 
that  she  disagreed  with  her.  The  other  asked. 
"What  do  you  read?"  Mrs,  Coffman  men- 
tioned U.S.  News  A:  World  Report,  tlie  Coii- 
'^ressional  Record  and  Reader's  Digest.  -At 
this,  the  questioner  expressed  disgust,  saying: 
"Oh,  Reader's  Digest!  You  should  read 
Ramparts." 

Mrs.  Coffman  chatted  with  some  of  the 
young  men  and  was  shocked  by  the  distor- 
tions and  the  untruths  that  had  been  led 
and  taught.  One  politely  insisted  that  Ho 
Chl-mlnh  was  no  communist,  only  a  na- 
tionalist. One  can  well  understand  this  from 
the  tone  of  the  letters  in  the  .V."y,  Times,  for 
instance,  from  professors  who  belong  to  some 
of  our  most  hallowed  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. This  is  what  our  youth  is  being  lauKht 
in  many  institutions  of  lughcr  !e..rning.  Of 
course,  there  is  treason  in  this,  .md  there  is 
conspiracy,  too. 

CLINIC   FOR   DRAFT    DODGERS    IN    THE    AFTERNOON 

The  afternoon  turned  out  to  be  a  v/orkshop 
for  instructions  in  dralt  dodging.  The  jianel 
was  reduced  to  three,  and  the  audience  was 
smaller,  too,  mostly  young  men  of  draft  age. 
Tney  sat  close  to  the  stage  in  what  operated 
as  a  clinic.  An  older,  heavier  man  had  joined 
the  panel,  and  appeared  to  be  in  charge  as 
instructor.  He  was  referred  to  as  a  minister. 

Tlie  questions  were  practical  ones,  on 
methods  to  adopt  to  evade  selective  service. 
Thus,  the  affair  had  edged.  Illuminatl-style, 
from  its  original  description  as  a  forum  for 
an  objective  study  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion, step  by  step,  to  a  clinic  with  ministerial 
guidance  and  support  on  liow  to  'ircumvent 
the  draft  and  resist  American  policy.  Of 
course,  there  was  psvchological  warfare  plan- 
ning to  this  behind  the  scenes. 

Participants  did  not  have  to  be  fully  in- 
formed regarding  the  national  pattern  to 
this.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  fulfill  the 
specific  roles  alloted.  .md  all  they  had  to 
know  were  the  cliches  and  pat  answers.  Cer- 
tainly, the  F.B.I,  knows  the  red  technique 
involved,  but  that  the  Justice  Department 
does,  or  will  admit  It.  is  most  unlikely.  The 
anti-anticommunist  policy  facilitates  enemy 
strategy,  and  blocks  opposition  to  it. 

The  person  who  allows  himself  to  become 
frustrated  or  defeatist  because  of  this  also 
smooths  the  way  for  enemy  strategy,  and 
hinders  opposition  to  it.  Mrs.  Coffman  de- 
cided that  although  the  affair  at  .All  Souls. 
with  the  backing  of  her  Fairfax  Unitarian 
church,  was  a  fait  accompli,  she  would  not 
let  it  drop.  She  had  a  dual  purpose.  Firstly, 
she  wanted  to  correct  what  she  felt  was  :i 
critical  blunder  in  her  church.  Secondly,  she 
wanted  to  help  prevent  more  men  from  being 
encouraged  or  seduced  into  disloyalty  or 
treason. 

She  had  been  shocked  into  this  determi- 
nation by  something  she  read  in  the  Sept. 
20  issue  of  the  Fairfax  Unitarian,  the  church 
bulletin,  a  few  days  before  the  panel  met. 
A  church  notice  actually  boasted,  in  nice 
language,  that  members  of  the  church  did 
not  know  of  the  revolutionary  program  being 
put  Into  effect  In  their  name.  The  item  an- 
nounced that  the  pulpit  was  being  turned 
over  to  chapters  of  Liberal  Religious  Youth 
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from  throughout  the  nation,  who  liad  just 
held  .1  c.-aivention  t-o  discuss  war,  civil  rights, 
drugs,  crime  and  the  like.  It  stated:  "Student 
Religious  Liberals  believe  that  Unitarlan- 
UnlversiUsts  .ire  not  aware  of  the  vast  role 
their  churches  lia\e  played  in  creating  the 
political  ferment  .so  obvious  on  college-  and 
some  high  .school  campuses." 

"V  tst  role"".  .  .•"creating  the  ))oliilcal  fer- 
ment" .  in  our  high  schools  and  institu- 
lions  of  higher  learning,  v.'iUkuu  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  church  members!  In  the  name  of 
the  democratic  traditions  of  the  cliurch,  too! 
That  ,t  congregation  can  be  told  in  its  own 
church  bulletin  that  its  own  denomination 
■.vas  being  thus  used  for  ends  destructive  of 
Its  tr,;ditions  and  principles,  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  is  a  commentary  on  the 
.'.rrogance  and  over-confidence  of  the  "plotters. 

SUGGESTS    LECTURES    To    AIKRl    OUR    PEOPLt 

Mrs.  Coffman  wrote  a  letter  lo  Edttar  Brown 
..s  he.id  of  the  church's  social  action  commit- 
lee,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Rev  Nem.ser, 
other  -irea  Unita.ian  ministers,  the  panel 
members,  and  some  church  folk    She  wrote: 

"In  regards  to  the  panel  discussion  on 
■conscientious  objectors'  which  w.is  held  Sat- 
iird:iy,  .Sept.  23  at  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church, 
I  take  little  pleasure  in  saying,  "I  told  you  so," 
but  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  that  I  W".is  right 
'.vhen  I  warned  that  "Jie  topic  concerning  the 
morality  of  the  war  in  Viet  N'am  would  enter 
into  the  discussion  and  the  stacked  panel 
..gainst  the  war  w.is  therelore  in.'.pproprlate. 
It  w.os  not  only  unfair  to  those  m  the  .uidi- 
eiice  who  miglit  have  shared  opposing  'opin- 
ion, but  it  IS  unfortunate  !or  the  Unitarian 
Ciiurch  in  regards  to  a  topic  concerning  our 
nation:tl  .security,  p.irticularly  since  the  Uni- 
t.irian  Church  espouses  free  and  tmbiased, 
open  discussions.  It  wa-s  a  disservice  to  the 
church,  the  youth  and  the  countrv.  I  will 
forgive  you,  though.  Iiecause  I  feel  vou 
worked  very  hard  to  alter  the  situation,  but 
I  can  iiardly  forgive  those  who  set  up  the 
panel  in  the  first  place. 

""It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  see  Mr. 
Speltz.  a  columnist  for  the  Washington  Free 
Press,  .aid  .Mrr.  Chandler,  a  inember'o:  Wom- 
en's Strike  for  Peace.  f)n  the  panel.  These 
L'rotips  were  not  mentioned  m  the  original 
-mnouncement.  Mrs,  Chandler  :s  a  mother 
'f  sons  who  do  not  wish  to  serve.  I,  by  con- 
trast, am  also  a  mother  of  three  sons  who 
I  liold  in  adoration  and  who  are  proud  that 
tiiey  .ire  servinor.  In  view  of  this,  I  was  dis- 
iippolnted  that  I  wasn't  asked  to  speak,  since 
my  feelings  -A'ere  known  '.o  you  in  advance. 

"'One  ^■annot  disciuss  honestly  and  intelli- 
itently  the  morality  of  the  war  m  Viet  Nam 
•.v;thotit  some  advanced  schooling  on  the 
subiect  of  communism,  the  Communist  Pn.rtv 
:n  .'Vmerica.  what  it  is  and  liow  it  is  working. 
I  lotmd  nothing  to  indicate  this  m  the 
.-,p?eches  gi\en  .Saturday.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
communism  v.-as  never  mentioned  .ilthough 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  being  fought  to  [jre- 
•.ent  a  communist  take-over  in  tlie  south. 
Ironically,  the  last  .sentence  in  the  announce- 
ment in  the  church  bulletin  of  Sept.  6  read, 
■Knowledgeable  persons  with  different  points 
of  view  will  form  a  panel  for  discussion.'  How 
cieceiviiig! 

"In  order  to  rectify  the  matter,  I  offer  my 
services  to  formul-ate  a  lecture  series  on 
communism,  not  to  indoctnnate.  but  to 
iiiform.  Never  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  any- 
thing of  this  nature  done  by  the  Unitarian 
Church  which  exposes  its  members  to  studies 
of  many  religions  and  seemingly  embraces 
nothing  but  the  so-called  liberal  politic-il 
pliilosophy." 

"I    QVESTIO-N    THE    INTEGRITY    A.N'D    INTENTIONS" 

.She  suggested  possible  speakers  and  lec- 
ture topics,  and  then  v.Tote: 

""I  believe  that  only  aiter  a  program  such 
as  this  can  the  youth  make  a  fair  evaluation 
on  whether  or  not  to  resist  the  draft,  as  was 
promoted  by  the  panel.  The  panel  not  only 
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promoted  orgamlzed  reelstanc*  to  the  draft, 
but  the  afternoon  8«66;on  was  devoted  to  in- 
strvictlon  as  uj  now  to  proceed  as  a  conjscl- 
entioiis  objector  Tixls  pas',  of  the  propTim 
waa  not  publLfthed  in  the  church  bulletin  I 
quesrion  the  inU'gfrlty  and  intentions  of  the 
whole  program 

Will  yiu  issist  me  in  .irr.inglng  the  days 
and  rooms  'or  suiih  a  prfigr^m  in  the  church? 
I  thanlt  you  sincerely  for  your  previous  help 
I  ;  vile  fnrward  to  more  of  the  same  in  the 
f  iture  " 

She  waited  vainly  for  a  reply  But  on  oept. 
27.  she  w.\s  up.set  to  ftnd  a  notice  In  the 
church  bulletin  aalcini?  for  overnight  sleeping 
fic'.lltles  for  the  participants  in  the  forth- 
coming Oct  21  Pentag(jn  demonstriitions  In 
the  next  weeks  bulletin  Oct  4.  -ihe  read 
that  the  propaganda  tllm.  War  Gunea  ■  was 
being  shown  in  her  church  and  in  a  number 
of  others  nearby  principally  Methodist  by 
the  Citizens  fjr  Peace  group,  which  her  min- 
ister  had   helped    to     irg^mize 

sne  WIS  encouraged  by  the  sincere  group- 
ings of  a  church  member,  .\rthur  Hughes,  of 
the  Agency  for  Intern.itlonal  Development 
«  A  ID  I,  who  after  a  trip  to  Viet  Nam  .spoke 
on  the  subject.  "Is  the  Dove  Position  Ten- 
able'" Aboirt  V)  .showed  up.  and  heard  him 
say  that  what  he  had  seen  and  learned  at 
the  spot  convinced  hiin  that  our  cause  was 
Just  Anxious  to  spre.id  what  he  had  found 
out  among  the  church  members,  he  gave 
the  talk  a  second  time,  to  the  women's  al- 
liance, but  only  eight  came,  including  Mrs 
Coffman. 

He  obviously  felt  frustrated  While  eager 
to  express  his  stand,  when  !t  came  to  probing 
what  was  behind  the  situation,  he  seemed 
almost  in  agony  He  said.  ;n  reply  to  ques- 
tioning, that  he  had  worked  where  there 
were  communlstB  ye.irs  a«!0  but  never  real- 
ized the  danger,  .is  the  whole  spotlight  was 
focuased  jn  the  dani^er  ::i  what  was  called 
•McCarthylsm  "  Here  Jnce  more  was  evi- 
dence, .n  capsule  form,  of  the  enormous  psy- 
chological success  of  an  enduring  nature  that 
tne  red  comple.x  has  achieved  in  diverting  at- 
tention from  Its  iwn  .ictlvltles  to  those  of  the 
investigators  themeeives,  making  the  latter 
appear  to  be  the  sinners,  and  itaelf  the  sinned 
against. 

Those  who  see  'he  '.ight  on  such  marter.<!. 
U)  the  degree  tiiat  they  had  been  indo«^- 
trinated  m  the  verv  alluring  premises  of 
Marxism  .n  its  various  interpretations,  from 
the  disguised  to  the  violent,  go  tnrough  a 
very  painful  experience  People  do  not  like 
pa.n.  and  so  we  have  coiuitless  numbers  who 
remain  with  what  has  become  very  much  a 
faith  for  them,  although  a  materialist,  polit- 
ical faith,  after  they  no  longer  really  believe, 
rather  than  go  through  this  torment. 

"MCARTHYISM  '     INIX  HTRINA  fED     \S    OOOMA 
NOWADAYS 

Precepts,  such  as  the  .Xmerican  role  In  Viet 
Nam  being  Immoral,  are  manlfestaMons  of 
this  red  doctrine,  although  those  who  repeat 
them  more  uiten  than  :i'  t  ire  anything  but 
communists.  They  have  been  indoctrinated 
by  their  environment  The  psychological  war- 
fare planners  who  created  this  antl-antl- 
commonlst  propaganda  climate  are  out  of 
their  sight  and  hearing 

"McCarthyl&m"  Is  now  dogma  In  this  en- 
vir-inment.  and  the  dogma  .nas  been  simpli- 
fied No  longer  are  smears,  guilt  bv  .ussocia- 
tion,  or  character  aMasslna'ion  tosoclated 
with  It  in  the  mind  of  the  believers,  for  these 
tactics  have  become  the  everyday  weapons 
of  those  who  call  themselves  liberals"  nowa- 
days. What  is  called  McCarthyism  '  Is  any 
crliiLlim  of  commuaisni,  no  matter  how  war- 
ranted, no  matter  what  crimes  or  aggres- 
sions are  committed  by  the  cummunlsts  TT^e 
reaction  :s  sheer  conditioning.  Pavlovlan  A 
nation  can  be  so  softened  up  by  It  that  its 
destruction  and  ix)nquest  become  simple. 
This  is  the  peril  in  it. 
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The  communist  apparatus  requires  for  Its 
operations  a  working  front  .jf  stubbornly 
naive  Individuals  with  ^ood  educations  who 
have  been  conditioned  Into  a  pat  stiite  of 
mind  in  which  what  they  call  ■'liberalism" 
represents  the  good  guys,  and  what  they 
call  McCarthyism"  represents  the  bad  guys 
Old-time  theology  is  replaced  by  this  new 
concept  of  deity  and  devil 

PENTAGON     RIOTERS    CM.LB>    JUST    PACIFISTS 

Mrs  Ciiffman  read  that  a  deal  was  being 
made  giving  perml.sslon  lor  a  inivs.sue.  red- 
manipulated,  antiw.ir  rally  at  the  rellecuag 
P<'ol  m  front  of  the  Uncoln  Memorial  In 
W.ishlngton,  that  was  to  ni.irch  acro8,s  a 
Potomac  River  bridge  for  ,i  demonstration 
on  Pentagon  grounds  in  Vlrvjlnl.t  Die  permit 
was  being  -Igned  by  Harry  Van  rieve  director 
of  the  General  .Services  AdmlnistratUJii  wlio 
IS  an  aot.ve  ohurcn  member,  .iiong  with  his 
wife.  Ruth,  director  of  the  department  at 
territories  of   the  Department    )f   Interior 

Her  letter  simply  was  being  ignored  She 
phoned  various  church  officials  about  It  in- 
cluding Robert  Gowell.  president  of  the  b<jard 
of  trustee.^  -She  was  fold  'he  was  exaggerHtlng 
the  danger  ol  the  .ipproachlnt;  Pentagon 
demLinsirallons,  ,ind  that  the  paruclpants 
were  Just  pacinst.s.  Mrs  Cofrm.m  In.-lsted 
there  was  conununlst  leadership,  and  cited 
Dave  Delllnger.  Is  he  still  .i  communist?  " 
she  w.is  asked  casually  "I  knew  him  20 
years  ago.  when  he  said  he  wa-s  a  non-Soviet 
type  Jf  communist    ■  He  still  says  so. 

Mrs  CnfTman's  hu.sband.  Burton,  was  on 
the  sucial  action  conunlttee  of  the  church, 
with  Ruth,  who  is  an  ittornev  bv  profession. 
So  Mrs  Oiffman  wrote  Mr  Van  Cleve.  de- 
claring: It  ,iny  deal  must  be  made  with 
these  «;roups  who  wl-.h  to  demonstrate  Oct 
21.  let  It  be  this  Tell  them  "hat  If  they  are 
against  the  war.  they  must  be  iuialnst  com- 
munism, -igainst  Mosciw  .ind  Peking,  and 
the  ijuerrllla  warfare  that  they  are  -upp^rt- 
:ng  in  South  Viet  Nam  "Any  .--uch  deal,  she 
protested,  would  be  "an  act  .>f  betrayal  to 
US  serv;cemea  In  Viet  Nam  ' 

The  line  that  the  Kennedys  enforced  while 
in  power  and  that  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion is  continuing,  that  the  communists  are 
a  danger  abroad,  but  not  In  the  United 
-States,  was  repeated  as  if  a  form  of  absolu- 
tion for  anything  they  did  in  our  country. 
She  was  told  there  were  much  more  impor- 
tant things  for  the  church  to  do  than  to 
provide  a  forum  tor  lectures  on  the  realities 
in  communism. 

The  Rev  Nemser  gave  her  the  silent  treat- 
ment slmpiv  not  replying  to  .my  of  her  in- 
((uirles,  although  she  sent  him  documenta- 
tion obtained  Irom  Congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  Congressional  Record.  Certain 
that  the  fast  approaching  Pentagon  demon- 
strations had  riotous  and  revolutionary  over- 
tones, when  no  replies  had  yet  come  she 
phoned  to  find  jui  why  Among  those  she 
pliDned  was  Mrs  Brown  They  talked  about 
the  church's  involvement,  and  then  Mrs 
Brown  promised  to  remind  her  husband 
about    the    letter. 

Alter  the  Pentagon  had  been  symbolically 
occupied  and  Dr  Benjamin  -Spock.  the  Indlct- 
fd  .luthor  of  books  on  baby  care,  had  biListed 
about  It  on  nationwide  television  Mr  Brown 
replied.  She  was  given  a  brush-off.  for  the 
ret.ord.  '  .IS  the  .saying  t;i*s  Her  suggestion 
for  a  lecture  series  tu  .Uerf  pe<iple  to  com- 
n^unist  aims  was  rejected.  What,  at  best,  was 
r(jken  representation  lor  tiie  non->ubversive 
Viewpoint,  was  presented  as  proof  of  a  policy 
ot  objectivity  by  the  church  and  at  the  anti- 
draft    panel    meeting     .Mr     Brown    wrote 

"This  refers  t  j  your  letter  .ind  enclosure 
of  Sept  24  1967.  concerning  the  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  constlen'lcus  ob- 
jection sponsored  by  the  social  action  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Washington  Area  Unl- 
tarlan-Utilversallst  Association  In  voUr  view 
the  panel  was  slacked'  against  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam.  and  by  way  of  overcoming  this 
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Imbalance  you  are  proposing  a  lecture  series 
at  the  Fairfax  Unitarian  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communism 

CURlOrS    INABII.rTY     TO     FIND    A    PRO-U3.  PANXL 
MrMBES 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  panel.  The  committee  invited  representa- 
tives from  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  but  their 
participation  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
committee  voted  to  invite  Gen.  Thomas  Lane 
when  you  and  Mr  Ed  Sloane  Indicated  that 
he  represented  your  viewpoint.  I  would  also 
remind  you  that  the  chairman  gave  you  the 
same  amount  of  time  to  express  your  views 
as  he  gave  to  Mr  William  HIggs.  who  spoke 
immediately  before  you  at  the  program  I  felt 
that  your  direct  participation  in  the  program, 
together  with  the  committee's  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate you  and  Mr  Sloane  In  choosing 
a  panel  reflected  credit  upon  the  committee, 
and  -»t:solved  It  irom  any  motive  to  control 
the  point  of  view  to  be  presented  I  think 
you  will  agre?  that  Dr  Hubert  Chambers  ac- 
ciirded  you  and  all  others  who  were  present 
an   eciu.'il   opportunity   to   be   heard 

"It  Is  not  my  office  to  review  programs 
for  the  Fairfax  Unitarian  Church:  I  cannot 
grant  or  deny  its  lacllitles  for  the  lecture 
series  you  are  proposing  on  the  subject  of 
communism  .As  a  member  however.  I  would 
remind  you  that  .us  recently  as  July  iO  .md 
Oct.  5  of  this  vear.  Mr  .\rthur  M  Hughes 
of  our  church  deleruled  the  .Administration's 
position  <jn  the  war  m  Viet  .Nam  .As  an 
AID  official  who  had  been  to  Viet  Nam  Mr 
Hughes  was  in  a  good  position  to  lead  an 
informative  dlscussi  n  on  this  important 
subject  In  view  of  this.  I  felt  that  your  lec- 
ture series  would  be,  ;is  lawyers  say.  cumula- 
tive," 

FLOWER    POWER"     NOT   Jl'ST   FLOWERS 

A  particularly  nasty  tactic  employed 
agaiiLat  the  Pentagon  on  the  Oct  21  week- 
end was  a  hippie,  flower  maneuver,  that 
sought  to  provoke  the  young  soldiers  by 
taunting  them  with  flowers  .\  girl  would 
walk  as  if  in  testacy  up  to  one  in  a  row  of 
soldiers,  and  in  teiisingly  slow  time,  try  to 
balance  a  llower  on  his  outstretched  bay- 
onet. Reporters  stood  abo'ut  with  open  note- 
books, and  television  cameras  locussed  on 
the  ocene.  Meanwhile,  others  among  the 
demonstrators  would  sneer  and  laugh,  alter- 
ruitlng  appeals  to  desert  with  obscenities. 
Suddenly,  .it  one  point  or  another,  there 
would  be  an  effort  to  sneak  around  the 
troops.  This  Was  provocation  of  a  most  cun- 
ning nature  Its  propaganda  effect  could  be 
immense 

Not  a  word,  not  a  hint  uf  this  was  heard 
when  the  church  .staged  a  "Flower  Power 
Sunday"  the  week  .ifterwards.  The  minister 
gave  a  'flower  power  "  sermon,  and  respect- 
ability was  given  to  the  so-called  'flower 
power  movement.  '  an  obvious  facet  of  the 
.mtl-Vlet  Nam  war  movement  The  church 
bulletin  of  Nov  I  reported  that  the  church 
was  packed  to  the  doors"  twice,  and  that 
the  past  weekend  had  been  "probably  the 
most  <iramatlcally  active  In  the  history  of 
the  Fairfax  Church  "'  About  250  members  of 
the  vouth  ttroup  held  "a  well  structured  pro- 
trram  'f  workshops  on  topics  relating  to 
Love  and  Personal  Responsibility'"  There 
was  dancing  .md  the  tossing  of  flowers.  The 
adults  were  told  that  the  youth  had  a  mes- 
sage that  must  be  taken  seriously.  But  the 
message  never  was  spelled  out:  It  was  lett 
to  inferences  That  anyone  would  connect  It 
with  the  flower  provocations  ,it  the  Pentagon 
would  have  been  boorish  in  this  pretty  set- 
ting But  of  course  they  were  related,  part 
'  t  the  broader  scene  As  was  boasted  In  the 
Sept  20  Issue  of  the  church  bulletin.  "Stu- 
dent Religious  Liberals  believe"  that  the 
church-goers  are  not  aware  "  of  their  "vast 
role  "  In  creating  ferment. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
dLstingui.shed  colleagues  doubtless  know, 
the  .second  se.s.sion  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development — 
known  ;is  UNCTAD  II — is  meeting  now 
in  New  Delhi.  It  is  a  highly  significant 
meeting.  Gathered  in  that  city  are  repre- 
sentative.s  irom  about  all  the  United  Na- 
tions, assembled  to  consider  most  of  the 
basic  problem.s  of  world  trade  and  eco- 
nomic development  that  confront  the 
world  today. 

The  delegates  at  the  Conference  are 
discussing  ways  to  increase  the  trade  of 
the  developing  co'antries  and  thus  help 
them  accelerate  their  economic  growth. 
One  major  specific  problem  commanding 
attention  at  UNCTAD  II  is  how^  to  avert 
what  could  be  a  catastrophic  crisis  in  the 
world's  food  supply. 

The  issues  before  UNCTAD  are  com- 
plex and  difficult.  They  clearly  merit  the 
attention  they  are  receiving  at  this  world 
conference.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
report  here  that  our  Government  has 
givei^  and  continues  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  these  problems.  Our  repre- 
.sentatives  have  approached  the  present 
conference  with  earnest  intent,  and  with 
good  hopes  for  its  satisfactory  out- 
come. The  U.S.  ministerial  represent- 
ati%-e  to  the  Conference,  Under  Secre- 
tarj-  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  Eugene 
V.  Rostow,  presented  the  U.S.  views  in 
an  address  to  the  Conference  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  His  remarks  clearly  convey  the 
deep  concern  of  the  United  States  for 
the  problems  under  discussion  there,  and 
he  offers  many  useful  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  them.  His  remarks,  which  de- 
serve thoughtful  consideration  by  all 
Americans,  were  as  follows: 

Prom  Aid  to  Cooperation:  Development 
Strategy  for  the  Next  Decade 

(Statement  by  the  Honorable  Eugene  V.  Ros- 
tow. Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Second  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  New 
Delhi,  India,  Feb.  5.  1968) 

I 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to 
add  mv  congratulations  to  the  tributes  of 
our  colleagues  who  have  already  spoken.  It 
is  singularly  appropriate  that  this  second  ses- 
sion of  UNCTAD  is  meeting  In  New  Delhi, 
and  that  you  have  been  elected  as  our  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  the  distinguished  and  ef- 
fective representative  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Kalssounl. 

Mr.  President,  your  enlightened  country 
and  your  proud  and  cultured  people  face  an 
economic  challenge  which  recapitulates  the 
difficulties  and  the  promise  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  It  Is  a  hopeful  augury  that  we 
meet  at  a  time  when  India's  economic  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  an  historic  break- 
through in  agricultural  production.  That 
achievement  rests  above  all  on  the  plans 
and  efforts  of  the  Indian  Goternment  and 
the  Indian  people.  In  preparing  and  revising 
Its  economic  plans,  the  Oovemment  of  India 
has  had  the  courage  to  learn  from  experience 
through  procedures  of  study  and  public  dls- 
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cusslon  which  are  a  tribute  to  the  strength 
of  Indian  democracy.  The  programs  of  the 
Indian  Government  have  been  supported  by 
a  far  reaching  process  of  international  co- 
operation. India  has  intelligently  used  the 
resources  of  world  science,  and  those  of  gov- 
ernments, private  business  and  private 
foundations  representing  every  branch  of  the 
human  family.  To  us,  this  pattern— this  vi- 
sion— of  human  solidarity  in  overcoming  the 
curse  of  jxjverty  and  Ignorance  Is  the  right 
framework  for  dealing  with  the  problem  we 
now  call  economic  development.  In  our  view, 
all  governments,  and  all  peoples,  whatever 
their  social  systems,  should  work  together  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  end  the  specter  of  pov- 
erty which  haunts  the  world.  This  principle 
is  the  basis  of  American  policy,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  will  remain  the  .source 
of  our  policy. 

The  moral  climate  of  the  world  has 
changed  since  President  Roosevelt  Issued  his 
famous  call  for  freedom  from  want,  and 
Hresldent  Truman  announced  his  Point  Four 
Program.  Through  one  of  the  mysterious 
leaps  of  the  human  spirit,  mankind  in  our 
generation  has  resolved  to  abolish  conditions 
of  poverty  and  Ignorance  which  have  been 
accepted  for  millennia  as  the  order  of  na- 
ture. New  and  persistent  hopes  have  seized 
the  mind  of  man.  Those  hopes  bave  become 
aspirations,  and  then  programs.  The  theory 
of  economic  growth  is  as  old  as  economic 
history.  "What  is  new.  as  our  Secretary-Gen- 
eral remarked  in  his  oj^enlng  statement  on 
Friday,  Is  man's  determination  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  economic  progress  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  We  have  determined  to  make  long- 
run  economic  growth  a  task  for  the  short- 
run.  Governments  and  private  groups  have 
sought  to  find  means  to  reach  this  goal 
Some  of  these  means  have  failed,  as  we  all 
Know.  Others  have  shown  promise,  a  few  have 
succeeded. 

Scholars,  bureaucrats,  and  politicians  have 
all  made  a  contribution  to  this  search  for 
effective  ways  to   accelerate   the   process   of 
development  and  to  have  It  include  all  of 
mankind.  Many  reasons  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  our  preoccupation  with  this  task: 
reasons  of  prudence,  reasons  of  self-interest 
or  the  quest  for  political  Influence.  In  the 
end,  however,  there  is  only  one  acceptable 
premise  for  our  common  endeavor:  we  must 
act,    and    act   together,   simply    because    we 
have  come  finally  to  believe  that  poverty  is 
wrong,  and  that  for  the  first  time  In  human 
history  science  makes  it  possible  to  right  this 
wrong.  The  poor,  we  are  convinced,  need  not 
always  be  with  us.  The  United  States  Is  proud 
to  have  been  a  leader  In  the  laborious  devel- 
opment efforts  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Our 
policy  rests  on  the  broad  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter — on  "respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and   self-determi- 
nation of  peoples."  and  on  the  practice  of 
"international  cooperation  In  solving  inter- 
national  problems   of   an    economic,   social, 
cultural  or  humanitarian  character."  We  be- 
lieve in  a  world  order  of  diversity,  in  which 
each  country  Is  free  to  pursue  its  own  con- 
cept of  social  progress  in  peace,  assured  of 
the  support  and  cooperation   of   the   world 
community  to  which  it  has  a  right  to  belong. 
On  Thursday,  we  all  heard  the  stimulating 
and  eloquent  address  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  The  United  States  agrees  with  her 
solemn  words:  "The  United  Nations  was  es- 
tablished   twenty-three    years    ago    to    keep 
world  peace  and  promote  human  prosperity. 
The  Juxtaposition  of  peace  and  prosperity  is 
not  a  contrivance  for  stating  moral  precepts. 
The    two   are   Indlssolubly    linked   together. 
Without  peace  there  can  be  no  prosperity  for 
any  people,  rich  or  poor.  And  yet,  there  can  be 
no  peace  without  erasing  the  harshness  of 
the  growing  contrast  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor."  In  this  spirit.  President  Johnson 
recently  said:  "For  two  decades,  America  has 
committed  Itself  against  the  tyranny  of  want 
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and  Ignorance  in  the  world  that  threatens 
the  peace.  We  shall  sustain  that  commit- 
ment." 

II 

The  main  outlines  of  the  development 
problem  as  we  face  it  today  are  magisterially 
presented  in  the  report  of  our  Secretary- 
General.  Dr.  Prebisch,  and  were  magisterlaliy 
summed  up  in  his  speech  on  Friday.  We  con- 
cur in  his  sense  of  urgency;  in  his  thesis  of 
shared  responsibility,  a  responsibility  that  Is 
shared  by  the  developed  and  the  developing 
countries;  and  in  his  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  a  global  strategy.  An  adequate  rhythm 
of  growth,  he  points  out,  requires  an  inter- 
national harmonization  of  economic  policies, 
the  discipline  of  development  plans,  changes 
In  structure  and  attitude  both  in  the  de- 
veloped and  in  developing  countries,  and 
access  to  the  capital  resources  of  the  devel- 
oped world  for  developing  countries  which 
are  pursuing  realistic  development  ix>llcles. 

The  panorama  we  face  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. We  all  know  that  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  developing  world  as  a 
whole  has  been  spotty,  and  generally  too 
slow.  Still,  there  are  Instances  of  success,  and 
they  should  be  carefully  taken  into  account. 
The  Secretary-General's  report  lists  18  de- 
veloping countries  with  compound  growth 
rates  of  real  product  ranging  from  6  1  per- 
cent to  10  percent  annually  during  the  pe- 
riod 1960-65  But  many  more  people  than 
live  In  these  eighteen  countries  live  in  coun- 
tries which  experienced  growth  rates  between 
4  percent  and  6  percent  during  this  period; 
and  many  more  still  live  in  fifteen  countries 
with  a  growth  rate  below  4  percent. 

This  record  of  gro"Wth  Is  meaningless  un- 
less it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  population.  Per  capita  growth 
rates  are  the  curves  of  greatest  concern  to 
us.  There  is  no  need  in  this  room  to  stress 
the  fact  that  policy  must  bear  equally  on 
both  sides  of  the  development  equation — on 
economic  growth  and  on  family  planning— If 
success  in  the  development  process  is  to  be- 
come a  reality.  In  per  capita  terms,  the  record 
is  Indeed  somber.  The  .Secretariat  reports 
per  capita  real  product  in  the  developing 
countries  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.2  per 
cent  in  the  period  1955-60.  that  this  annual 
rate  fell  to  2  percent  in  the  next  five  years 
and  was  still  at  that  low  level  in  1966  These 
depressing  aggregates,  moreover,  mask  even 
grimmer  statistics  for  certain  areas  of  the 
developing  world 

These  bleak  figures  define  the  problem 
before  us.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  man:  a  challenge  we 
can  and  must  accept  as  a  duty  whose  claim 
upon  us  Is  the  inescapable  predictate  of  our 
obligation  to  preserve  the  peace.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  stable  and  peaceful  world 
order  without  progress,  any  more  than  we 
can  expect  progress  without  peace. 

As  we  see  it.  this  session  of  UNCTAD  can 
and  must  give  a  fresh  Impulse  to  the  process 
of  development.  That  Impulse  should  flow 
naturally  from  the  agreement  of  our  gov- 
ernments to  harmonize  their  policies  in  a 
number  of  areas  which  experience  and  anal- 
ysis have  identified  as  critical.  The  United 
States  believes  that  agreement  among  us  on 
these  critical  Issues  is  not  only  possible,  but 
indispensable.  We  pledge  our  most  earnest 
efforts,  and  our  full  support,  to  that  con- 
structive end 

The  work  of  this  conference  has  t>een  un- 
usually well  prepared.  We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Secretary-General's  useful  re- 
port, the  documents  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  the  studies  made  by  the  OECD 
and  the  countries  which  met  together  to 
draft  the  Algiers  Charter.  We  were  encour- 
aged and  Impressed  by  the  message  we  re- 
ceived from  the  goodwill  mission  which  came 
to  the  United  States  to  present  and  discuss 
the  Algiers  Charter.  We  welcome,  and  we 
reciprocate,  the  spirit  of  reality  and  coopera- 
tion which  dominated  their  statement.  The 
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developing  naMims  which  met  In  Ali^lers.  we 
were  told,  wish  this  conference  to  avoid 
polemic,  and  to  concentrate  on  economic 
Issues  They  recognize  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  developing  nations  for  their 
.wn  development  plans,  and  for  the  dl»- 
oipiined  effr.rts  In  many  realms  reciulred  to 
mrtice  those  plans  effective  They  wish  to 
move  away  from  the  concept  of  aid.  and  to 
substitute  for  It  that  of  roopenitlon  They 
fully  recognize  the  contribution  which  pri- 
vate Investment  and  private  entrepreneur- 
ship  ran  and  shovild  make  to  the  next  stage 
of  the  development  process 

Our  own  preparations  for  this  conference, 
and  those  uf  fhe  OECD  countries  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  We  !tnow 
that  our  igenda  contains  many  Items  on 
which  positions  are  now  fur  .»part  Th^  raise 
policy  problems  of  Inherent  dirflctilty  But 
the  spin:  of  realism,  and  the  desire  of  .con- 
structive cooperation  should  find  wavs  to 
reconcile  m<isl  of  these  dtfflculries  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill,  and 
With  a  willingness  on  all  ildes  to  examine 
reasonable  compromises,  we  should  be  able 
'n  reach  agreement  on  a  numbi-r  of  positive 
iind  c  ;n.«»ir<jctlve  pr'igrams  of  action. 

We  h.-tpve  no  illusions  that  the  task  will  be 
easy  We  shall  be  dealing  here  with  a  aeries 
u!  pr  iblem.s  of  trnde  and  Investment  In  the 
developing  world  These  problems  cannot  be 
examined  In  isolation  Tlie  main  lesson  of 
sv;ccesa  m  the  development  pi.ins  aims  at 
the  integration  of  their  economies  Into  the 
World  economy  is  a  whole  That  Ls  the  key  to 
the  fundamental  problem  which  Dr  Preblsch 
so  felicitously  identifies  as  dynamic  Insutfl- 
clency  '  The  dynamic  pressure  of  world  efo- 
nomic  forces  should  help  guide  the  tmns- 
formatlcn  of  attitudes  and  structures  with- 
in the  developing  countries,  a  process  of 
change  which  Dr  Preblsch  rightly  charac- 
terized IS  a  fundamental  condition  for  rapid 
progress  l  i  development  The  same  furces  are 
transforming  structures  and  attitudes  in  the 
developed  countries.  We  should  define  our 
goal,  therefore,  as  the  acceleration  of  de- 
velopment '*  thin  the  framework  of  a  grow- 
ing and  progressive  world  economy,  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  of  the  International 
division  of  labor  We  should  avoid  solutions 
which  would  Isolate  the  developing  coun- 
tries from  the  world  economy 

As  we  ail  know,  the  world  economy  Is  not 
perfect,  ind  its  basic  machinery  needs  fur- 
ther reform  Balance  of  payments  dirflculties. 
and  a  growing  shorT.a.?e  of  reserves,  have 
created  temporary  problems  for  the  world 
monetary  system  which,  for  the  moment, 
limit  the  availability  of  investment  funds, 
and  require  care  in  the  provision  of  ild  In 
this  realm,  cooperation  Is  being  orguni/ed  m 
mana>;tng  tne  b.il.ince  of  payments  adjust- 
ment process,  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
resolution  of  the  OECD  This  vtep.  and  the 
prospective  implementation  ol  'he  agreement 
reached  at  the  Rio  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  should  strengthen  the 
world  monetary  system,  the  essential  founda- 
tion ol  .M\  open  and  growing  world  economy 
of  equal  benent  to  develf^ped  and  developing 
nations  .ilike 

In  the  Held  of  trade,  too.  the  horizon  Is 
hardly  without  clouds  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
Wiis  a  rem.irkabU'  achievement  of  economic 
cooperation,  and  It  has  created  many  op- 
portunities for  growth  m  every  economy  of 
th«  world.  At  this  conference,  we  shall  be 
considering  proposals  lor  a  new  system  of 
generalized  ta.niT  preferences  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  In  the  markets  of  the  more  In- 
dustrialized parts  of  the  world.  This.  In  our 
view,  should  be  a  major  advance,  promising 
a  contribution  to  the  economic  welf.'^re  of  the 
developing  countries  .;oing  beyond  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  If  we  can  .igree  on  the  essential 
biises  through  which  this  Idea  can  become 
.1  policy,  we  shall  have  opened  Important  new 
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opportunities  for  investment  and  expansion 
in  the  economies  of  the  developing   nations 

At  the  same  time  however  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  thp  hnz«rds  in  the  Held  of  trade 
policy.  haK.irds  old  .md  new  The  protection- 
ist Impulse  Is  always  strong  and  is  gupported 
always  by  plausible  arguments  We  should 
examine  the  problems  before  us  '.vlth  care,  in 
order  to  avoid  trade  policies  which  depart 
from  the  principle  of  comparntlve  advantage. 
ds  we  open  up  .ast  maPkets  to  competitive 
opportunities. 

til 

With  these  general  principles  in  mind  let 
me  turn  to  nome  of  the  more  particular  items 
on  aur  agenda  I  propose  to  begin  with  the 
problem  of  fixid  supply,  a  basic  task  of  the 
world  economy,  and  of  each  national  econ- 
omy A  recent  report  on  the  world  lood  prob- 
lem of  President  Johnsons  .Science  Advisory 
Committee  concludes  that  •U)tal  food  con- 
sumption in  the  developing  countries  must 
.ipproxim.itelv  double  iltir'.ng  the  prrlod  be- 
tween 1965  and  198,')  If  the  critical  physiolog- 
ical needs  of  rapidly  expanding  {xipulatlons 
.ire  to  oe  me;  '  But.  the  report  points  out. 
"increases  in  food  production  and  consump- 
tion .ire  pot  .itimulated  bv  physiological  need 
alone  They  are  determined  by  economic 
forces  as  well  The  r.-ite  of  production  of  food 
IS  governed  by  demand,  which  In  tvirn  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  development  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole  There  is  a  strong  Interdepend- 
ence." the  report  points  out  ■■l)etween  agri- 
cultural output  and  the  total  output  itiNPl 
of  a  national  economy,  ' 

The  food  problem,  fundamental  as  It  is. 
cannot  be  considered  except  as  part  of  the 
problem  ol  development  m  Its  totality  Only 
a  growing  and  productive  economy  can  pro- 
duce or  purchase  the  fixid  it  needs  tor  its 
people  And  only  a  people  adequately  fed 
will  have  the  vitality  to  engage  in  the  hard 
and  demanding  work  of  economic  progress. 
These  wime  themes  dominate  the  .Secretary- 
General's  report  on  Developing  Countries 
.ind  the  Pood  Problem  '  Pood  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem apart  but  an  aspect  ol  the  task  of  most 
effectively  improving  the  use  of  available 
resources  The  urgency  of  the  food  problem 
does  not  implv  that  every  country  mus'  seek 
to  become  self-sufficient  in  fix)d.  We  are  not 
here  to  repeal  the  principles  of  rationality  In 
economics  Unless  rapid  progress  is  made  in 
family  planning— progress  at  .i  higher  rate 
than  we  can  now  observe — a  large  share  of 
the  gains  of  economic  development,  however 
rapid,  will  be  absorbed  in  a  Malthuslan  race. 
The  problem  of  foi>d  sufflcieiuv  cuts  across 
many  areas  of  concern  to  UNCTAD.  It  is 
nebessarlly  a  first  Item  jf  realistic  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  developing  nations, 
every  government  must  decide  how  much 
food  to  i;row.  and  how  much  to  buy  It  must 
make  these  decisions  in  terms  of  Its  best 
estimates  of  future  trends 

It  is  natural  that  inv  government  has  ;^ 
strong  interest  in  problems  of  food  and  agri- 
cultural development  For  some  years  con- 
<  esiional  shipments  of  American  food  sur- 
pluses have  tended  to  obscure  the  Mgnlh- 
i.iinre  ol  liiKI'ing  per  capita  ttxjU  output  as 
a  major  problem  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries We  have  been  among  the  hrst  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  an  urgent,  concerted  eflort 
to  mooernl/e  and  -iccelerate  agricultural 
development  in  developing  regions 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  food  aid. 
however  essential,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  an  interim  solution  For  one  thing, 
the  vacuum  tilled  by  food  aid  results  from 
a  lag  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
sector  III  many  countries,  vihlch  pulls  down 
rates  of  overall  growth  It  has  sometimes  had 
a  negative  effect  on  food  production  in  the 
recipient  country  Increased  per  capita  <im- 
put  of  food  Is  essential,  at  least  In  those 
regions  where  It  Is  economically  rational  to 
.illocate  increased  resources  to  agriculture. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  when  Jood  aid  ship- 
ments will  depend  In  large  part  on  produc- 
tion progran^med  tor  this  purpose  The  era  of 
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vast  ff)od  surplu.iies  Is  over  It  Is  In  no  one's 
Interest  that  this  anomalou.s  sltoiitlun  m 
wcrld  production  and  trade  In  f(X)d  be  per- 
iwtuated  any  longer  than  neres.sary  Tlie 
point  is  often  made  that  the  fixid  problem 
Is  not  a  general  wne.  but  one  arrectliig  oiilv 
a  few  countries  This  mav  be  true  today  hut 
the  problem  could  easily  become  more  wide- 
spread and  serli'us.  If  .ipproprliile  steps  are 
not  taken  promptly  Many  countries  which 
used  to  be  fo<«l  exporters  now  import  lood 
.And  others  are  near  that  inarttln  What  we 
need  Is  a  well-thought-out  comprehensive 
program  of  preventive  medicine  Our  purpose 
should  be  to  Invalidate  todav's  projections 
of  sharplv  rising  food  deficits  by  altering 
present  trends  In  food  production  and  popu- 
lation 

We  feel  that  this  conference  can  make  Its 
own  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
world's  lof>d  problem  UNCT.^Ds  special  con- 
cern, and  special  expertness.  Is  the  problem 
of  trade  and  development  seen  as  a  whole. 
I  hope  we  shall  endorse  ,is  pollcv  objectives 
of  high  priority,  the  nioriernlzatlon  ol  the 
agricultural  sector  of  tho.-e  ileveloplng  coun- 
tries vvhere  agricultural  expansion  makes 
economic  sense:  the  a.ssoclated  build-up  of 
Industries  allied  to  agriculture:  the  applica- 
tion of  improved  technology:  effective  public 
and  private  ii.s.si.stance  to  further  these  alms; 
and  appropriate  domestic  policies  to  create 
the  necessary  infrastructure  and  provide  the 
neces.sary  incentives  for  agriculture 

It  will  be  important  to  have  UNCT.\D  -tudy 
the  positive  opportunities  .u-.soclated  with  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment problem— the  opportunities  for  diver- 
sification, for  expanding  export  ivallablUtles. 
for  new  industries  and  for  new  Initiatives  In 
trad:  .md  economic  cooperation.  The  ex- 
cellent documentation  which  has  been  pro- 
vided for  this  Item  of  our  agenda  set.";  the 
htage  for  what  can.  we  feel,  be  a  constrtutlve 
discussion,  resulting  In  the  articulation  of 
constructive  initiatives. 

I  mention  these  prospects  only  to  Illustrate 
the  scope  of  the  problem.  It  would  be  fatuous 
to  .suggest  that  because  new  techniques  are 
available,  they  will  automatlcallv  be  put  to 
effective  use  In  ■solving  the  world?  food  prob- 
lem. Much  more  Is  needed.  .Along  with  im- 
provements In  technology,  there  must  he 
corresponding  innovations  In  education,  in 
economic  organization,  in  management,  md 
In  the  application  of  research  The  principal 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  successful  .icrlciil- 
tural  programs  in  the  developing  world  Is 
the  Importance  of  economic  incentives  In 
inducing  the  use  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
better  methods  of  water  control.  I  hope  this 
session  of  UNCT.AD  will  draw  out.  express 
and  focus  the  political  will  that  is  needed  to 
push  these  programs  to  that  level  among  the 
competing  priorities  which,  in  our  view,  they 
deserve  to  have. 

rv 

Next,  I  should  Uke  to  comment  on  certain 
Issues  of  trade  policy,  and  particularly  on 
'rade  In  manufactured  and  semi-manufac- 
tured goods,  the  growing  edge  of  m.iiiy  devel- 
oping economies  and  one  of  crucial  Im- 
portance to  their  evolution  .as  diversified  and 
resourceful  economic  systems,  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  changing  tides  of  world 
tradf 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Secretarl?t  singled 
out  the  record  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  as  "one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  trend  durlitg  the  period  1961-65."  "To- 
day the  United  States  purchases  35  percent  of 
all  ti'e  exports  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured goods  from  the  developing 
countries.  Our  imports  of  these  goods  grew 
at  the  annual  rate  of  19  percent  in  the  1961- 
65  pericSj,  and  Increased  to  more  than  $2 
billion  in  1966 — a  35  percent  increase  over  the 
1965  level.  We  take  satisfaction  in  these 
developments  which  have  not  taken  place 
without  strain  as  our  markets  become  ad- 
Justed  to  new  sources  of  supply.  The  import 
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needs  of  developing  countries  axe  increasing 
rapidly,  .md  the  long-term  market  outlook 
is  not  good  lor  a  number  of  primary  com- 
modities which  are  important  to  the  devel- 
oping nations.  We  know,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  no  faltering  of  export  growth  In  the 
field  of  inanulactiired  and  semimanufactured 
goods  from  the  developing  countries.  Some 
recent  steps  give  grounds  for  cautious  opti- 
mism Perhaps  this  conference  can  lead  to 
others.  Certainly  there  are  export  possibilities 
which  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

I  mentioned  the  Kennedy  Round  In  an- 
other Connection  a  tew  moments  ago.  As  a 
result  ol  these  unprecedented  negotiations, 
the  .iver.igc  tariff  level  in  the  industrialized 
countries  will  drop  by  37  percent,  to  a  level 
of  less  than  '.i  percent.  These  cuts  will  open 
new  trade  ipportunltles  In  all  the  Industri- 
alized countries.  Tariff  cuts  do  not,  of  course, 
in  themselves  lead  to  Increased  trade.  But 
they  do  create  opportuiiilles  that  can  be 
reiilized  through  improved  marketing  and 
cost  consciousness.  Developing  countries 
v^'lth  a  good  industrial  base  already  are  in  a 
better  position  than  the  majority  of  devel- 
oping countries  to  take  advantage  of  these 
possibilities  But  no  country  should  neglect 
the  opportunities  the  Kennedy  Round  has 
created  lor  improved  .icccss  to  world  markets. 
Certainly,  none  need  be  discouraged.  In  this 
regard,  it  Is  Instructive  to  study  the  extraor- 
dinary export  progress  of  Mexico.  Korea  and 
the  Republic  of  China,  which  made  extraor- 
dinary adv.uices  even  at  pre-Kennedy  Round 
tariff  levels. 

The  decision  to  establish  a  joint  GATT- 
UNCT.-^D  Trade  Center  is  another  promis- 
ing recent  development.  One  of  its  major 
functions  will  be  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries exploit  the  trade  opportunities  of  the 
Kennedy  Round.  Tlie  techniques  of  export 
promotion  must  be  better  understood  and 
applied  if  lower  trade  barriers  are  to  have 
their  intended  effect.  This  kind  of  practical 
cooperation  l>etween  Uie  GATT  .and  UNCTAD 
augers  well  lor  the  future. 

Turning  to  the  immediate  business  of  this 
conlerencc.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
Important  issues  of  tarlfl  preferences.  We 
have  before  us  the  OECD  paper,  the  Charter 
of  Algiers,  and  .Neveral  UNCTAD  Secretariat 
documents  which  help  define  the  issues  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  m  this  connection. 

My  ^'overnment  welcomes  the  fact  that 
while  dilicrences  of  scope  and  of  principle 
remain,  we  start  our  examination  of  this 
question  on  the  footing  of  broad  and  Im- 
portant agreement.  Tlierc  .seems  to  be  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  concept  of  a  general- 
ized system  ol  t;irifr  preferences  to  be  ex- 
tended by  all  developed  countries  to  all  de- 
veloping countries,  a  system,  moreover,  that 
does  not  involve  the  granting  of  reciprocal 
special  advantages  to  the  developed  coun- 
tries. The  idea  of  taritl'  preferences  for  the 
developing  nations  has  a  high  potential.  It 
Involves  a  series  of  issues  which  will  be  care- 
fully exainined  during  this  conference.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  cooperrte  in  the  effort  to  resolve 
these  problems  We  are  convinced  that  a  tem- 
porary system  of  generalized  preferences  for 
the  developing  countries  should  help  accele- 
rate their  rate  of  growth.  Such  a  system 
v^'ould  also  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of  spe- 
cial preferential  trading  arrangements  be- 
tween certain  developed  and  developing 
countries,  agreements  which  could  divide  the 
world  into  trading  blocs.  Such  a  development 
of  world  trade,  could.  In  our  opinion,  have 
unlortunate  political  and  economic  effects. 
This  concern  also  underlies  the  call  In  the 
Charter  of  Algiers  for  a  generalized  system 
of  preferences. 

It  may  be  useful  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  conference  to  <  ne  issue  which  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  other  countries  con- 
sider particularly  important.  This  is  the  Is- 
sue     of      reverse      preferences — preferences 
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granted  by  particular  developing  countries  to 
particular  developed  countries. 

Such  preferences  often  burden  developing 
countries  by  increasing  the  costs  of  their  im- 
ports. While  we  recognize  that  there  are  rea- 
sons for  these  preferences,  reasons  of  history 
in  some  cases,  or  as  compensation  for  aid 
[irograms  in  otliers,  they  have  become  an 
anachronism.  Tlie  recipients  of  reverse  pref- 
erences have  often  .-jtated  that  they  do  not 
insist  on  these  preferences,  and  that  it  Ls  up 
to  the  developing  countries  themselves  to 
decide  whether  they  should  be  continued. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  already 
agreed  with  the  one  country  which  grants 
reverse  preferences  to  us.  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  that  the  reverse  preferences  will 
not  be  extended  when  the  present  agreement 
expires.  For  us  there  is  an  element  of  equity 
in  this  issue:  Is  it  reasonable  that  the  United 
States  should  give  a  preferred  position  in  the 
American  market  to  the  products  of  coun- 
tries which  dLscriminate  against  .American 
goods?  I  believe  the  question  answers  itself. 

Improved  market  access,  greater  attention 
to  export  promotion,  and  tariff  preferences 
will  all  aid  the  exjjorts  of  developing  coun- 
tries. But  there  is  need  for  other  actions  as 
well.  We  hope  this  conference  will  wish  to 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
regional  integration.  Today  in  many  areas 
the  efficient  application  of  modern  industrial 
technology  to  production  requires  large  in- 
dustrial plants,  long  production  ^iins  and  a 
high  degree  of  specialization.  In  conse- 
quence, modern  industries  need  a  large  mar- 
ket. In  many  developing  countries,  such  a 
market  does  not  exist.  As  v^•e  m  the  United 
.States  know  irom  our  own  history,  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  some  new  producer.?  can 
immediately  confront  the  world  market  and 
the  competition  of  established  producers. 
But  if  developing  enterprises  are  exposed  to 
more  tolerable  competition  within  regional 
markets,  it  should  accelerate  their  .ibility  to 
reach  a  competitive  position  in  wider  inter- 
national markets.  There  are  lessons  for  the 
developing  world  in  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  European  economic  community. 
Regional  economic  cooperation  has  also  made 
commendable  progress  in  Central  America 
and  in  other  developing  areas.  But  the  re- 
gional movement  faces  stubborn  economic, 
political  and  psychological  barriers.  The 
autarchic  policies  of  many  governments  have 
strong  roots  in  the  fears  of  businessmen  and 
government  leaders — fears  cf  change  and  of 
the  unknown. 

For  our  part,  we  are  prepared,  new  as  in 
the  past,  to  assist  meaningful  progress  in 
the  direction  of  regional  economic  ccKipera- 
tlon.  Our  support  ol  such  movements  in  the 
past  has  not  been  limited  to  verbal  endorse- 
ments, nor  will  it  be  in  the  future.  For  a 
number  of  years,  we  liave  given  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market.  We  have  undertaken  to  con- 
tribute toward  easing  the  transitional  diffi- 
culties in  forming  the  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market.  We  are  also  prepared  to  support 
multinational  projects  for  building  infra- 
structure through  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  have  contributed  $200 
million  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
asked  the  Congress  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  for  the  Bank's  special 
funds.  We  are  also  prepared  to  give  assistance 
to  regional  economic  cooperation  in  Africa, 
and  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  believe  that  regional  cooperation  has 
much  to  contribute  in  the  years  ahead  to  the 
progress  and  stability  of  many  parts  of  the 
developing  world.  We  are,  therefore,  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  interesting  pro- 
posal on  our  agenda  from  the  UNCTAD  Sec- 
retariat suggesting  that  specific  regional 
undertakings  by  the  developing  countries  be 
matched  by  a  declaration  of  support  by  the 
industrialized  countries.  We  look  forward 
during  the  coming  weeks  to  exploring  the 
content  of  such  a  common  effort. 
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Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  lew  words  on 
the  much  mooted  subject  of  commodity 
problems.  It  is  natural  that  the  state  of 
the  basic  commodity  markets  should  loom 
large  on  our  .igenda.  Commodity  pr<Kiuctlon 
is.  alter  all.  the  foundation  of  the  economies 
'if  many  developing  countries  and  their  ma- 
jor  source   of    export    earnings 

Commodity  trade  Is  plagued  by  a  variety 
of  problems:  by  persistent  overproduction 
m  some  key  ijroducts;  by  wide  and  desta- 
lulizmg  price  swings  in  other  key  products; 
b\  severe  comi)etition  from  both  natural 
,ind  syntlietic  products;  and  by  import  re- 
strictions and  jircferenti.'tl  arrangements  We 
meet  at  a  time  of  difficulty  in  the  markets 
for  .several  raw  materials  and  other  primary 
products  In  some  cases,  these  difficulties 
reflect  cyclical  conditions,  .md  should  be 
relieved  by  higher  ^'rowth  rates  in  the  in- 
dustrialized vvi>rld  In  others,  .supply  has 
jjrovcd  unre;  ponsive.  lor  a  variety  of  reasons. 
to  m.irket  signals.  In  cerlnin  cases,  tliere  are 
structural  jjroblems  which  have  been  the 
object  of  Concerted  internatirinal  effort. 

There  is  no  one  solution  for  this  range 
of  jjroblems.  Policy  must  be  tailored  to  the 
problems  of  specific  commridlty  markets. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  the  proce.ss  of 
j-'ettine  .it  the  roots  and  then  develojiing  and 
evaluating  pos.'^lble  courses  of  action  which 
might  be  usefully  taken  to  meet  Individual 
commodity  joroblems,  Tl,e  special  contri- 
bution which  UNCTAD  can  make  is  in  helping 
governments  to  understand  the  i)OS.=lbilltles 
.iiid  limitations  of  partlcul.ir  types  of  action 
as  applied  to  particular  types  (jf  prcxlucts. 

We  know  that  in  certain  c.ises.  such  as 
tliose  (if  some  tropical  iiroducts,  commodity 
..greements  may  be  jiractlcible  and  helpful. 
In  tlie  case  of  coffee  the  agreement  is  play- 
ing an  increasingly  constructive  role  in 
.'-tabill/.lng  prices  and  promoting  an  attack 
on  the  i^roblem  of  overstipply.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  temperate  products  and  commod- 
ities subject  to  replacement  by  syntlietlcs. 
Commodities  which  provide  a  substantial 
j>ercentage  of  the  export  earnings  of  devel- 
oping c.,untr;es.  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
other  a.nproaches  should  be  emphasized.  Di- 
versification, more  efficient  ;)r(iductlon.  im- 
proved market  access,  development  of  new 
m.arkets.  tareful  domestic  management  in 
the  develojied  countries  , o  .is  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive production  and  allow  developing 
countries  a  share  of  market  growth,  are  sfime 
of  the  general  lines  being  advanced  for  con- 
.^ideration  We  are  weighing  and  testing  po- 
licy approaches  to  these  problems  We  believe 
•he  conference  should  give  desirable  impe- 
tus to  the  consideration  of  tliese  alternative 
approaches 

In  this  connection  one  i),irticul;:rly  ijrom- 
islng  avenue  the  conlerencc  will  be  specifi- 
cally exploring  is  the  role  of  diversification 
m  commodity  jiolicy.  For  a  number  of  com- 
mooltles.  diversification,  it  seems  to  us.  offers 
the  best  hojie  for  a  lone-term  improvement 
of  market  conditions.  \Vc  all  know  that  when 
a  (Oiiiitry  has  substantial  resources  invested 
m  [jroduclng  commodities  m  structural  sur- 
plus there  is  ,i  double  cost:  the  surplus  de- 
presses prices:  the  resources  used  to  produce 
them  would  ijormally  brine  higher  returns 
if  they  were  invested  m  manufacturing,  in 
commodity  exports  with  better  growth  po- 
tential, or  in  foodstuffs  for  rising  local  needs. 
To  agree  in  principle  on  the  need  for  dlversl-. 
t.cation  in  certain  commodities  is  relatively 
easy.  To  trnn.slate  this  agreement  into  spe- 
cific courses  of  action  is  inuch  harder,  and 
often  requires  investment,  .\  promising  start 
was  recently  made  m  coffee.  Producing  coun- 
tries have  agreed  m  principle  to  use  some 
oi  the  extra  resources  made  available  by  the 
coffee  agreement  to  finntice  prailical  proj- 
ects for  shifting  resources  out  of  coffee.  We 
have  offered  to  participate  actively  in  this 
new  venture,  and  to  contribute  resources  to 
its  success.  We  hope  other  countries  will  join 
us. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  me  ilsn  say 
A  few  words  un  some  commodity  matters  we 
are  .ill  keenly  aware  of  the  current  state  of 
negotiations  for  a  cocoa  agreement  and  re- 
newal of  the  International  coffee  agreement 
The  United  States,  fur  its  part,  is  convinced 
that  real  progress  has  been  made  and  that 
we  can  c-inrtdencly  look  forward  to  success  In 
both  instances  In  the  near  future  We  note 
that  a  conference  to  negotiate  a  new  sugar 
agreement  is  .il.-o  being  planned.  The  United 
States  win  conperate  in  such  .\  conference 

VI 

Pri'ferencps,  regional  cooperation,  and 
commodity  problems  are  three  of  UNCTAD'S 
mam  co-icerns  Financial  assistance  lo  devel- 
(.pmg  countries  is  a  fourth 

The  growing  aen^e  of  interdependence 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is  one  'i;  the 
ni'st  promising  international  developments 
since  194.5  One  manifestation  of  this  idea 
has  been  the  flow  of  aid  from  developed  to 
developing  countries.  The  acceptance  of  this 
responsibility,  for  all  its  complexities.  Is  a 
bright   page  of  modern  history 

The  most  Important  recent  development  in 
this  held  is  the  international  coordination  of 
many  programs  of  economic  assistance.  The 
World  BanJt  has  taken  the  lead  m  organizing 
and  staffing  'several  successful  international 
groups  which  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
economic  development  problems  if  particu- 
lar developing  countries.  And  both  'he  banK 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fi.ind  have 
assisted  in  the  negotiation  of  agreements  for 
rescheduling  the  debts  of  certain  developing 
.-ountrles  By  the  middle  fifties  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  had  been  added 
to  tne  World  Bank  family,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  International  Development  .Asso- 
ciation. In  the  years  since  a  major  institu- 
tion for  financing  development  has  been  es- 
tablished m  each  continent  of  the  develop- 
ing world  Gradually  substantial  additional 
resources  have  been  made  available  to  de- 
veloping countries  bv  enlarging  quotas  in  the 
Fund  and.  following  a  recommendation  of 
the  first  conference,  by  expanding  the  Fund's 
compensatory  facility. 

In  this  connection,  the  replenishment  of 
the  funds  of  the  Jiiterr.ationai  Development 
Association  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues now  before  the  world  community  The 
United  States,  as  you  know,  proposed  .i  plan 
last  March  for  reaching  the  target  of  Jl  bil- 
lion a  year  m  IDA  funds  within  three  years 
Negotiations  for  the  replenishment  jl  IDA 
are  well  advanced  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
final  agreement  on  this  vital  issue  will  be 
reached  soon.  We  shall,  of  course,  do  our 
share  m  whatever  program  commands  gen- 
eral support. 

Ill  addition,  other  parts  of  the  U  N  system 
are  engaged  m  helping  the  developing  na- 
tions to  progress  economically  and  socially 
Close  to  80  percent  of  the  total  resources  of 
these  agencies  is  being  devoted  to  economic 
and  social  programs  There  has  been  a  strik- 
ing increase  in  these  resources  and  in  their 
concentration  on  development  During  the 
past  eight  years,  1960-1967  inclusive,  the 
U  N  and  the  specialized  agencies,  not  includ- 
ing the  World  Bank  complex,  have  spend  al- 
most *3  billion  mainly  on  activities  related 
to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  United  States  contributions 
accounted  for  over  40  percent  Bilateral  aid 
pre  gr.ims  have  also  been  enlarged  during 
rece..  t  years. 

Because  of  the  voUime  of  our  international 
rebponsibillties.  we  have  been  unable  to  meet 
our  aid  targets  m  recent  years  But  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  bilateral  programs  is  such 
that  we  have  a  large  pipeline.  large  enough 
we  hope  to  carry  us  over  our  present  difficult 
years  We  have,  of  course,  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  which  affects  our  aid  uro- 
gram We  are  doing  our  best  to  minimize  the 
effects  on  developing  countries  .if  the  meas- 
ures we  have  been  obliged  to  take  In  recent 
weeks 
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It  Is  Increasingly  apparent,  as  we  study 
the  cases  of  success  and  failure  In  the  growth 
process,  that  private  Investment  and  private 
entrepreneurshlp  are  factors  crucial  to  the 
p>osslblllty  of  accelerated  growth  Tlie  Job  of 
.ichlevlng  rapid  economic  growth  Is  too  large 
for  most  governments  to  undertake  alone 
Few  can  afford  not  to  make  full  use  of  this 
important  international  rest>urce 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  para- 
graph relating  to  private  investment  in  the 
.Secretary-General's  overall  reMew  of  recent 
trends  in  trade  development,  paragraph  14 
of  TD  5  In  reviewing  the  flow  .if  public  and 
private  capital  during  the  period  1961  65.  the 
Serretary-Oener-il  observes  that  the  more 
rapidly  growing  countries  receive  .m  average 
of  S2  8  per  cplta  annuallv  in  net  private 
long-term  investment  compared  to  an  aver- 
.igo  of  only  23  cents  per  capita  flowing  to 
low-growth  developing  countries— that  Is, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount  received 
bv  the  first  group 

High  rates  of  growth  bear  more  than  a 
c.isual  relationship  to  high  rales  of  net  pri- 
vate long-term  investment  We  are  met  here 
in  UNCTAD  to  promote  higher  rates  of 
growth  Developing  countries,  quite  properly, 
look  to  the  United  States  and  other  Indus- 
trialized countries  to  help  this  process.  But 
most  of  the  productive  resources  "t  the 
United  States  are  in  private  hands,  not  gov- 
ernment hands,  .ind  the  same  situation  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  industrialized  countries. 
Some  experts  in  the  field  .if  development  con- 
centrate on  the  resources  available  to  the 
United  states  and  other  like  governments 
for  development  assistance  By  doing  so.  they 
direct  attention  to  the  peak  of  the  iceberg 
not  to  the  larger  resources  which  support  it. 
We  should  devote  .*  considerable  part  of  our 
energies  here  to  finding  practical  ways  to  at- 
tract larger  flows  of  private  resources  from 
the  industrialized  countries  to  the  task  of 
development. 

Private  investment  is  also  related  to 
another  item  on  the  agenda — technology,  S<:i 
far  as  the  US  and  other  private  enterprise 
economies  are  concerned,  technology  is  avail- 
.ible  primarily  from  the  private  sector  Pri- 
vate investment  brings  not  jnly  technology, 
but  the  management  and  technical  skills  re- 
quired to  make  effective  use  if  the  tech- 
nology In  TD  35  Supplement  I.  there  are  a 
number  of  useful  suggestions  I  trust  they 
will  receive  the  .ittetitlon  they  deserve  during 
the  coming  weeks 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  Important 
achievements  of  this  conference  could  be 
to  launch  an  inquiry  into  the  legal  and  policy 
framework  withm  which  private  investment 
and  private  entrepreneurshlp  .are  drawn  Into 
the  development  process  Such  an  effort  could 
make  these  indispensable  factors  of  growth 
more  readllv  available  to  the  developing 
countries  Such  a  study  might  lead  to  wide- 
spread agreement  on  a  fair  code  defining  the 
rights  and  the  obligations  of  foreign  business 
enterprise  :n  the  developing  countries — a 
balanced  and  agreed  code,  which  could  slm- 
plifv  and  speed  up  the  process  of  investment. 
We  realize  that  this  Is  a  vast  and  many- 
sided  subject,  and  that  some  Important 
progress  in  the  held  has  been  achieved  In 
recent  years.  But  my  government  believes 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  and  that 
the  United  Nations  is  the  forum  in  which 
,iuch  an  effort  should  be  made.  We  have 
no  desire  to  impose  our  own  particular  eco- 
nomic system  on  others.  Every  country,  we 
recognize  must  evolve  its  own  economic  sys- 
tem, according  to  Its  own  needs,  its  traditions 
and  the  realities  that  it  faces  But  we  do 
tvelleve  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
look  at  the  problem  as  a  whole  We  believe 
that  It  should  be  possible  through  inter- 
national agreement  to  bring  about  a  basic 
improvement  m  the  legal  environment  for 
private  investment  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, which  could  quicken  the  flow  of  private 
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resourecs   Into   development.   We  are  willing 
to  do  our  full  part  in  such  an  effort 

Mr  President,  our  agenda  deals  with  issues 
to  which  my  government  attaches  great  Im- 
portance We  felt  :t  necessary  to  Indicate 
our  basic  .ipproach  to  the  problems  of  this 
conference,  and  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
principal  issues  before  us  All  of  us  here 
know  that  the  nations  represented  here  are 
divided  on  many  problems,  and  represent 
different  Ideologies,  different  educational 
experiences,  different  Interests  We  are 
united,  however,  :n  (uir  loyalty  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  our  determi- 
nation to  assist  the  developing  countries  in 
their  drive  for  more  r.ipld  ec  -nomlc  growth 
If  our  deliberations  .ire  itulded  by  these  two 
central  facts,  if  we  jiurtue  our  work  m  a 
spirit  .if  ccKiperatlon  and  realism,  my  govern- 
ment believes  we  can  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  -if  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  of  the  world  community 
as  a  whole 

To  this  end.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  pledging  the  ')est  efforts  of  the 
Government   of  the  United   States. 


Nixon   Gains 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington. 
D.C  .  Post  of  Februaiy  19.  1968: 

I'liE  Harris  Sirvev     Nixon  Gains 
I  By  Louis  Harris  > 

Since  flghtlng  Intensified  In  Vietnam,  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon  has  gained  and  Nelson  A.  Kock- 
efeller  has  lost  ground  with  -.oters  In  separate 
national  tests  .igaliist  President  Johnson. 
Rockefeller  has  slipped  from  a  43-to-43  per 
cent  tie  in  December  to  41  to  46  per  cent. 
Nixon  has  reduced  his  deficit  In  December, 
41  to  50  per  cent,  to  43  to  48  per  cent. 

In  direct  pairings  ^unong  Republican  voters 
alone,  Nixon  has  widened  the  le.id  he  held 
over  Rockefeller  in  December  The  former 
Vice  President  has  moved  from  a  52-to-34  per 
cent  margin  over  the  New  'i'ork  Governor 
two  months  ago  to  a  61-to-3l  per  cent  edge 
today. 

Against  his  declared  primary  opponent. 
George  Romney,  Nixon  has  extended  his  lead 
nationally  with  the  GOP  rank  and  file  from 
63  to  24  per  cent  In  December  to  68  to  21 
per  cent  now. 

These  results  clearly  Indicate  that  Nixon's 
hard-line  fx>sitlon  on  Vietnam,  coupled  with 
Ills  long-standing  reputation  for  experience 
m  dealing  with  the  Communists  m  foreign 
affairs,  seems  to  be  paying  political  dividends. 

Gov  Romney  would  seem  to  be  caught  by 
lus  conciliatory  position  on  the  war  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  public  seems  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  stand  fast  m  the  face 
of  .idverslty  Rockefeller  appears  to  be  suf- 
fering from  not  having  taken  a  clear-cut  po- 
sition on  Vietnam  The  ;)oll  was  taken  before 
Gov  Rockefeller's  controversy  with  Mayor 
John  V  Lindsay  over  the  New  York  city  gar- 
bage strike 

The  significance  of  this  latest  Harris  sur- 
vey Is  that  Nixon  now  is  the  clear-cut  choice 
of  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  GOP  for  the  nom- 
ination However,  he  has  not  demonstrated 
in  the  polls  that  he  Is  capable  of  defeating 
the  President. 

Here  Is  the  trend  In  the  presidential  pair- 
ings drawn  from  a  survey  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  national  electorate,  after  the  recent 
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heavy  flghtlng  in  the  Vietnamese  provincial 
capitals: 

NIXON.  ROCKEFELLLR  VERSUS  L8  J. 
|ln  petcenll 


February   December 


Nixon  versus  L   8.  J  ; 

Nixon.  - .                                 ..  43 

Johnson ,. 48 

Not  sure      i 9 

RocKeteller  versus  L   B.  I.:  I 

Rockelellet                         ,.]. 41 

Johnson     -                        ..J 46 

Not  sure    .                      13 


4! 

9 

43 
43 
14 


Although  stlU  behind  Mr.  Johnson  among 
all  voters,  Nixon  appears  to  have  a  command- 
ing lead  over  both  Rockefeller  and  Romney 
among  Republicans: 

NIXON  VERSUS  ROCKEFELLER,  ROMNEY 
(GOP  VOTERS  ONLY) 
|ln  peicenti 

February    December 


Nixon  versus  Rocketeller: 

Nixon  ,    .    -. 

RocKeleller 

Not  sure  

Nixon  versus  Romney: 

Nixon 

Romney 

Not  sure 


"-4- 
-t 


61 

52 

31 

34 

8 

14 

68 

63 

21 

24 

11 

13 

Day  Care:  More  Than  Just  "Minding  the 
Baby" 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  decade  there  has 
been  a  virtual  revolution  in  Federal  as- 
sistance to  American  education,  and  in 
the  Federal  response  to  many  problems 
of  children  and  youth.  But  far  too  little 
has  been  done  for  one  critical  age  group: 
the  preschool  children,  particularly 
those  with  working  mothers.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  give  full  attention 
to  necessary  services  for  the  very  young. 

Although  notable  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  quality  and  scope  of 
preschool  programs  and  services,  public 
policies  still  lag  behind  the  desperate 
need.  Statutory  and  administrative  dis- 
tinctions separate,  for  example,  kinder- 
garten, day  care,  and  Headstart.  Dem- 
onstration projects  have  been  funded 
In  large  numbers,  but  their  results  have 
not  been  adequately  learned  or  publi- 
cized. The  activities  of  many  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  have  not  been 
orchestrated.  Funding  remains  inade- 
quate for  the  job  which  should  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  is 
the  leadership  being  exerted  by  private 
groups  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
good  day  care  facilities  to  yoimg  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  One  such 
pioneer  is  the  Amalagamated  Clothing 
Workers'  Union,  which  broke  groimd  in 
Baltimore  last  fall  for  its  first  day  care 
center  to  serve  the  children  of  union 
members.  According  to  Mr.  Sam  Nocella, 
vice  president  and  manager  of  the  Balti- 
more region  of  ACWU,  the  union  plans 
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to  open  centers  in  15  areas  to  :  ?rve  sonie 
2,000  children  of  worl:inc.  mothers. 

The  initiatives  of  such  organizations  as 
the  ACWU  and  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Day  Care  of  Children  were  out- 
lined recently  in  an  informative  and 
challenging  article  by  Maya  Pines  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  January  7. 
1968.  She  clearly  points  out  the  need  not 
simply  for  "someone  to  mind  the  baby," 
but  for  day  care  which  will  provide  the 
guidance,  services  and  opportunities 
essential  to  a  child's  healthy  mental  and 
physical  growth.  Emphasizing  the  new 
awareness  that  a  child's  first  4  years  are 
critical  ones  for  his  development,  she 
concludes  that  all  partners  in  preschool 
programs  "have  a  chance  to  set  a  new 
pattern  for  such  services." 

The  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  spur  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  day  care  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. It  is  the  task  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure the  highest  quality  in  these  pro- 
grams. Toward  this  end,  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  us  to  review  the  many  programs 
and  projects  which  have  been  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  so  many 
different  laws  and  agencies,  and  to  take 
concrete  steps  to  coordinate  our  scattered 
efforts  into  a  comprehensive,  efleCtive 
program  in  partnership  with  State  and 
local  agencies  and  private  organizations. 

I  am  seeking  the  advice  of  many  indi- 
viduals active  and  experienced  in  pre- 
school education  and  care,  both  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  in  private  or- 
ganizations. In  the  coming  weeks,  I  in- 
tend to  solicit  specific  recommendations 
for  immediate  and  long-range  Federal 
action  to  insure  the  finest  programs  for 
all  young  children  who  need  them. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  article,  "Someone  To 
Mind  the  Baby,"  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 

Someone    To    Mimd    the    Baby 
(By   Maya    Pines) 

"I  know  a  lot  of  people  say  that  mothers 
shouldn't  work,"  Vice  President  Humphrey 
stated  recently.  "But  I  have  been  brought  up 
to  believe  that  what  is.  Is."  He  called  the 
lack  of  adequate  day-care  facilities  for  young 
children  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  to- 
morrow's America. 

The  trend  Is  clear:  more  and  more  women 
are  going  to  work.  One  out  of  every  four 
mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  6  is  in 
the  labor  force;  the  number  of  such  mothers 
has  doubled  since  1950.  More  than  4  million 
preschoolers  have  mothers  who  work,  in- 
cluding 1,600,000  children  under  the  age  of 
3. 

Yet  the  nation  has  resolutely  Ignored  the 
problem.  American  women  remain  almost  to- 
tally deprived  of  opportunities  to  make  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  for  the  care  of  their 
children  while  they  are  working.  As  a  result. 
millions  of  youngsters  are  being  damaged 
emotionally,  intellectually  and  sometimes 
physically  during  their  most  formative  years. 

Behind  the  paucity  of  services  for  young 
children  lies  the  fear  that  providing  good 
day-care  facilities  might  encourage  even 
more  women  to  go  to  work — a  fear  enter- 
tained ty  male  workers  who  wish  to  avoid 
competition  and  by  moralists  of  both  sexes 
who  believe  woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 

There  are  a  few  signs  that  this  atmosphere 
may  be  changing.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for 
example,  a  manufacture  of  hl-fl  equipment 
has  Just  set  up  a  demonstration  day-care 
center  for  the  children  of  its  employes  In 
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cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  employes  themselves. 

The  KLH  Child  Development  Center,  Inc. 
will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  children's 
parents.  When  it  opens  on  Feb,  1  it  will 
run  from  7  AM,  to  3:30  P  M,  to  coincide 
with  the  parents'  work  day.  It  will  take  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2  and  6.  Mothers 
will  be  free  to  come  eat  with  their  children 
during  their  own  lunch  hours.  The  center 
plans  to  offer  all  the  educational  advantages 
lit  ;t  good  nuri-ery  school,  .it  a  price  the  par- 
ents can  p.iv.  since  the  company  will  provide 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  crist  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  two  thirds.  It  Is  meant  as  a 
repllcable  project — one  that  could  be  copied 
in  many  different  kinds  of  Industries. 

"This  IS  the  beginning,  we  hope,  of  :i 
trend."  declares  Mrs.  Richard  Lansburgh 
president  of  the  National  Committee  tor  the 
Day  Care  of  Children.  "A  tremendous  accel- 
eration will  take  place  in  the  coming  year.s 
We'll  need  money  lor  training,  lor  iicrsonnel. 
so  that  these  programs  j'.re  constructive  lor 
children — not  just  baby-sitting!" 

While  management  started  the  KLH  ren- 
ter, in  Baltimore  a  union  Is  taking  the  lead. 
Not  surprisingly,  it  is  a  tir.lon  largely  dum.- 
nated  by  women  --'lie  .-^malgamatfd  Cloth- 
ing Workers'  Union.  tnaker.=  of  men's  rlotli- 
ing.  which  iJlat.s  to  open  cer.ters  for  some 
2.000  children  ir.  1.5  :'reas  o!  Vircinia.  M.ir'  - 
land.  Penr.sylvnnia.  Delnwarc  ..nd  Xiirih 
Carolina. 

"We're  the  originators  (i  th:.s  i.lan,  le- 
cause  we  operate  m  small  towris  where  :  he 
membership  is  100  per  cent  lemale."  explair.s 
.Samuel  Nocella.  \icc-|jre£ident  v:  ihe  ACWU 
and  manager  of  its  Baltimcre  reeion  'We're 
experienced  some  acute  ijroblems  — i.bsent^e- 
ism  on  the  part  of  women,  and  nervcus 
breakdowns,  which  are  very  frequent  itni'ins 
them.  And  we've  found  that  at  the  bottom 
of  it  there  is  always  a  child.  The  mother 
becomes  anx'.ous.  worried  .;bout  her  rhlld. 
she  calls  home  or  stays  av.ay  from  work,  and 
unless  she  has  parents  . 'r  somebody  clcse  ^o 
her  to  take  care  of  her  child,  the  child  mav 
really  be  in  bad  condition.  So  why  not  do 
what  people  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time 
in  Europe,  for  example  in  Sweden,  and  jjro- 
vide  child -care  centers?" 

Tlie  Amalgamated  is  now  supporting  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  include  child  care  among  the 
benefits  that  can  ije  negotiated  for  :n  union 
agreements,  and  day-care  centers  may  be- 
come a  standard  Item  in  collective  bargain- 
ing next  year. 

In  the  long  run.  however,  this  is  a  [..roblem 
that  can  only  be  met  by  the  government  un 
a  nationwide  scale,  declares  J„ccb  Potolskv, 
president  of  the  ACWU.  This  step.  creat:ng 
day-care  centers  for  working  mo; hers,  is  the 
first  taken  by  any  union — and  it  is  long 
overdue."  he  says.  Just  as  his  union  pio- 
neered in  unemployment  insurance  in  the 
twenties,  and  saw  it  included  in  the  first 
Social  Security  Act  12  years  later,  "today 
we  have  the  same  hope  that  government  will 
assume  the  responsibility  throughout  the 
land  of  creating  proper  facilities  for  the 
young  children  of  working  mothers,  for  they 
are  the  future  of  our  coujitjy." 

The  government's  role  In  day  care  was 
prom.inent  only  during  World  War  II  when  it 
became  not  merely  acceptable,  but  positively 
patriotic  for  mothers  to  work.  Suddenly 
enough  nurseries  and  day-care  centers  blos- 
somed, with  government  aid.  to  care  for 
about  1,600.000  children  But  nearly  all  these 
centers  were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  war 
Today,  when  the  number  of  working  women 
exceeds  the  World  War  II  total  by  6  inillion. 
licensed  public  and  voluntary  day-care  cen- 
ters have  shrunk  to  one-sixth  their  wartime 
capacity.  They  have  alco  changed  their  orien- 
tation. Instead  of  opening  their  doors  to  all. 
they  tend  to  concentrate  on  families  with 
serious  emotional  or  social  problems  Their 
waiting  lists  are  staggering. 

State  and  Federal  authorities  will  scon  be 
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forced  to  enter  th«  4af-««ra  fllAl|  Ml  ■  large 
scale  for  the  flrst  time  Btnee  World  War  II 
A  new  .iinendmeni  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  win  oimipel  thousands  uf  mothers  on 
welfare  to  enter  work  training  or  take  Jobs, 
nnd  some  facilities  will  have  to  be  set  up  for 
their  children  while  they  work  However, 
since  Its  goal  is  not  to  provide  services  to 
children  but  to  cut  welfare  costs,  the  new 
law  muv  lead  to  cheap  custodial  arrange- 
ments in  many  states  The  law  makes  no 
provision  for  the  children  .s  education  As  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren puts  It  Our  country  will  then  be  in 
the  anomalous  po.sltliin  oi  »;uing  sonie  chil- 
dren a  headstart.  while  giving  others  a  push 
backward  " 

Day  care  must  be  recognized  iia  a  public 
utUitv  for  ,ill  children,  some  experts  believe 
The  new  :aw  again  puts  the  emphasis  nn  the 
underprlvlleijed,  on  the  welfare  population, 
on  troubled  families.  '  worries  Professor  Flor- 
ence Hudemian.  a  Brooklyn  College  soci- 
ologist who  recently  rompleted  ,i  large-scale 
survey  "f  lay  care  lor  the  Child  Welfare 
League  .if  .America 

Day  care  is  needed  on  all  levels  of  so- 
ciety by  rhe  most  normal  tamllles  and  by 
the  middle  class,  as  well  as  by  others.  '  she 
declares  It  should  be  available  to  the  entire 
society.  Just  like  our  public  schools,  parks, 
playgrounds  and  libraries  ' 

Accordingly  to  Mrs.  Lansburgh  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren, there  is  still  tremendous  reelsiance  to 
the  idea  of  day  care.  "Did  Planned  Parent- 
hood have  a  more  difficult  selling  Job""  We 
think  not."  she  says.  "Their  resistances  are 
verbalized  and  conscious;  ours  are  not.  Day 
care  Is  threatening  to  many  people — It  says 
mother  isn't  In  the  home  and  there's  nobody 
to  make  life  nice  and  secure.  Thereiore.  forget 
It,  Ignore  it.  pretend  there's  no  need  for  it. 
Also,  tew  people  know  the  massive  size  of  the 
problem  or  the  ierlous  consequences  of 
neglect 

"I  don't  believe  that  all  women  should  go 
to  work."  she  adds.  "But  I  do  feel  that  in 
luea  women  should  have  the  choice,  the  free- 
dom to  choose  vhether  they  wish  to  use  their 
intelligence,  ability,  tr.iining  and  education 
without  penalizing  their  families.  '  She  points 
out  that  ;n  Maryland  ilone.  400  nurses  would 
be  working  today  If  they  could  And  day-care 
services  that  they  would  trust  for  their  chil- 
dren Meanwhile  hospital  patients  suffer  from 
the  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 

Just  as  professional  women  who  want  to 
work  should  not  be  made  to  stay  home, 
women  who  aie  on  welfare  should  not  be 
made  to  go  to  work.  Mrs  Lansburgh  declares. 
■  There  should  be  ,»  free  choice  :or  both.  "  she 
say.s.  "This  choice  does  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try today." 

Altogether  the  nation's  public  aud  private 
licensed  day-care  facilities — many  of  them 
beyond  the  means  of  poor  people — can  ac- 
commodate only  450.000  children.  Mothers. 
thus,  are  forced  Into  all  kinds  of  informal  or 
"black  market"  arrangements 

Millions  of  •latchkey"  children,  for  in- 
stance. And  nobody  at  home  when  they  get 
home  irom  school  In  the  afternoon.  Carrying 
their  house  keys  around  'heir  neck  or  in  their 
pockets,  they  w.inder  about  or  play  without 
supervisiLU.  until  their  parents  come  back 
from  work  Sometimes  a  neighbor  or  an  aunt 
IS  supposed  to  look  In  on  them. 

Ffw  families  can  afford  to  hire  a  private 
nursemaid.  In  New  York  City,  the  going  rate 
for  a  Competent  nanny  Is  anywhere  from  $60 
to  S90  a  week.  If  she  can  be  found.  Even 
middle-Class  parents  often  leave  their  chil- 
dren with  untrained  and  irresponsible  house- 
hold help  who  may  do  the  child  great  harm 
An  estimated  38.000  children  under  the  age 
of  6  are  left  without  any  rare  at  all  while 
their  mothers  work,  according  to  Katherlne 
Oettinger.  former  chief  of  the  US  Children's 
Bureau,  many  of  them  are  Just  locked  up  In 
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their  own  homes.  Twice  as  many  preschoolers 
are  looked  after  by  a  brother  or  sister  not 
mu  -h  older  than  they  are 

Children  under  .3  are  generally  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  licensed  day-care  centers 
because  they  are  considered  too  young.  For 
many  working  mothers,  (he  only  alternative 
that  remains  is  family  day  care  ■  In  theory 
rhis  does  not  sound  too  bad  The  mother 
leaves  her  child  with  a  woman  who  lakes  m 
several  other  children  at  the  same  time,  for 
a  small  fee. 

But  :i  recent  study  m  New  York  City 
showed  what  family  day  care  is  really  like 
Though  the  city  has  an  established  licensing 
procedure  for  family  day-care  homes,  onlv 
25  such  homes  have  been  licensed  in  the 
entire  city  By  contrast.  25.000  children  - 
more  than  half  of  them  under  the  age  of 
6 — are  parked  m  a  variety  .)f  unlicensed 
homes. 

One  of  the  Interviewers  for  the  Medical 
and  Health  Research  Association  of  N  Y.C  . 
which  did  this  study,  still  has  nightmares 
about  some  of  the  pUces  she  visited.  Many 
of  the  day-care  "mothers'  were  phvslcally 
111.  she  reports— and  their  illness  was  the 
very  reason  for  their  doing  this  kind  of 
work.  .Several  were  drunkards. 

She  recalls  a  harassed  20-year-uld  girl  who 
had  previously  wi irked  as  i  .salesgirl  but  had 
lost  her  Job  because  of  a  severe  anemia  which 
left  her  always  tired  Tlie  girl  lived  in  a 
crowded  home  with  many  relatives,  includ- 
ing three  small  children,  and  took  in  three 
other  children  for  day  care.  She  hated  what 
she  vv.vs  doing  She  had  lost  control  over  the 
six  children  to  the  extent  that  she  did  not 
even  bother  to  find  out  what  part  of  the 
house  thev  were  in  One  youngster,  aged  4. 
did  nothing  but  cry  all  day  long,  sitting  alone 
on  the  top  step  of  the  porch.  The  girl  said 
he  vias  ''spoiled" 

In  most  of  the  family  dav-care  homes  the 
children"*  routine  was  breakfast,  TV  lunch. 
nap.  and  TV.  One  third  of  the  homes  had  no 
plav  materials  of  any  kind  In  25  per  cent 
of  the  homes  the  children  were  never  taken 
out-of-doors  As  many  as  84  per  cent  of  the 
homes  were  rated  Inadequate  because  they 
violated  the  Health  Code,  or  because  the 
children   were  severely   neglected. 

Throiuhout  their  study,  the  interviewers 
were  .issalled  by  desperate  women  who 
begged  them  to  help  find  good  day-. are 
sen-ices  for  their  children  Thev  would  try 
any  trick  to  attract  the  interviewers'  atten- 
tion, hoping  it  might  somehow  lead  them  to 
space  in  a  day-care  center  The  studv's  asso- 
ciate director.  Milton  WiUner.  a  social  worker 
with  long  experience  in  day  care,  concluded 
that  two  kind  of  programs  were  urgently 
needed"  .i  training  program  for  women  who 
would  nin  licensed  family  dav  care  tor  up  to 
Ave  children  in  their  homes,  bolstered  by 
periodic  inspections  to  make  sure  they  pro- 
vided enough  play  materials,  nap  facilities 
and  fresh  air;  and  many,  many  more  day- 
care centers.  Including  some  for  children  un- 
der the  age  of  .3. 

The  vears  from  birth  to  fi  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  break  the  cycle  of  failure  that 
awaits  Americas  poor  children.  The  first  four 
years  of  life  are  the  most  Important  time  of 
all— the  crucial  years  that  determine  a  child's 
later  personality  and  .ntelUgence.  according 
to  modern  psychologists.  During  'hese  years, 
a  child's  environment  plays  a  decisive  role 

Now  that  private  companies,  unions  and 
the  Government  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  for  day  care,  they  have  a 
chance  to  set  .i  new  pattern  for  such  serv- 
ices. Until  now.  education  has  never  been 
day-care's  forte  "If  there  .ire  quallfiod  teach- 
ers. Ifs  a  nursery  school;  If  lt"s  custodial.  Us 
day-care.""  has  all  too  often  been  the  working 
definition  of  the  difference  between  the  two. 
Unless  the  new  day-care  centers  offer  a  truly 
effective  educational  program,  they  will  waste 
their  opportunity  to  make  a  major  Improve- 
ment In  the  lives  of  millions  of  children. 
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District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Bill 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

Of    MiNNr.S'irA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdiu'sduy.  February  21.  19fiS 

Mr  FHASER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  todav 
introducmtr  a  bill  ■  H  R.  1551 1  -  which  will 
increase  t,he  salaries  ot  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  m  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia. 

The  bill  IS  identical  to  one  previously 
intrixliiced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oret'uii.   Seiiato!"   Morsf    who   is    chair- 
man of  the  other  body"-  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee  on  Pubhc  Health, 
Education.    Welfare,    and    Safety.    The 
otiier  body  last   week  held  hearinss  on 
this  and  other  pay  bills,  and  I  hope  tht> 
Hou.se  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  soon  be  able  to  do  the  same. 
This  bill  IS  .supported  bv  the  Washinp- 
ton  Teachers  Union,  ■w.hich  last  year  was 
desiKnated    as    the    official    bariiaininc 
aeent    for    the    District    of    Columbia 
teachers  as  a  result  of  winning:  the  rep- 
resentational election  by  a  2-to-l  major- 
ity. It  is  unfortunate  that  our  committee 
was  not  able  to  take  up  the  teachers  pay 
bills  last  year,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  Wasiiinijton  Teachers  Union  for  the 
restraint    they    have   shown   durinsj   the 
delay  of  gettint;  a  new  pay  bill.  Teach- 
ers in  many  other  cities  around  the  coun- 
try- have  not  been  a.s  patient  and  have 
irone  on  strike  for  better  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions — Detroit.  New  York  City. 
and    neighboring::    Montgomery    County 
are     among     the     many     school     sys- 
tems which  have  been  hit  by  strikr.<:  this 
year.  I  am  includms:  an  article  from  the 
Washineton  Post  on  this  subject  at  the 
end  of  my  lemarks. 

The  effect  of  tny  bill,  briefly,  will  be 
to  raise  the  annual  salaiy  for  a  teacher 
with  a  bachelor's  depree  to  a  minimum 
of  S7.000  and  a  maximum  of  S12.040.  A 
teacher  with  a  master's  decree  will  :e- 
ceive  S7.700  to  S12.740. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  substantial 
lump  in  salary  for  District  of  Columbia 
teacher.';  However,  if  Washinaton  hopes 
to  remain  competitive  with  other  scliool 
systems  in  competing  for  teachers.  larp:e 
salary  increases  are  needed  this  year  and 
in  future  years. 

There  are  two  different  types  of  school 
systems  with  whom  Washineton  \ies  for 
teachers.  One  is  the  .'.urroundin'j  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  .schools,  and 
the  other  is  the  larce  central  city  school 
.systems  acro.ss  the  Nation. 

My  bill  will  make  District  of  Columbia 
teacheis  salaries  roughly  comparable  to 
the  Washington  suburban  areas  in  the 
upper  salary  limits  and  approximately 
10  percent  hisher  in  the  starting  .salarj-. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  more  dif- 
c"uit  time  m  attracting  new  teachers 
than  the  suburban  areas  because  of  an 
inadequate  plant  and  facilities,  the 
meater  dittlculty  of  tcachinp;  deprived 
children,  and  the  ;joor  reputation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  .school  system  One 
indication  of  this  competitive  disadvan- 
face  with  tlie  suburbs  is  a  poll  of  the 
1964  college  graduates  of  teacher  educa- 
tion    institutions     in     the    Washington 
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metropolitan  area  on  the  school  system 
in  wliich  they  would  least  like  to  teach. 
More  than  half  of  the  graduates  indi- 
cated the  District  of  Columbia  was  the 
system  in  which  they  would  least  like  to 
teach.  None  of  the  other  school  systems 
received  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  un- 
favo:able  choices  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Besides  the  Washington  suburban 
area,  the  District  of  Columbia  must  also 
compete  for  teachers  with  other  central 
cities  across  the  Nation.  As  the  Passow 
r(>[x)rt  has  indicated,  it  takes  special 
skills  to  teach  in  Washington  and  other 
central  cities.  Therefore.  Washington 
must  compete  with  New  York  and  De- 
troit and  other  ma.ior  cities  for  the 
liit;hly  motivated  and  skilled  teachers 
capable  of  doing  a  good  job  in  the  central 
city.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  make 
Wa-shington  teachers  salaries  roughly 
comijaiable  to  the  salaries  in  Detroit, 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  the  other 
ma.ior  cities  offering  high  salaries. 

Adequate  .salaries  are  only  one  of  the 
factors  needed  to  be  able  to  recruit  and 
hold  the  most  able  teachers.  We  also 
need  to  provide  better  physical  plant  and 
equipment,  eliminate  some  of  the  clerical 
load  of  teachers,  provide  better  recruit- 
ing procedures,  and  in  general  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Passow  re- 
port. One  "solution"  that  must  be 
avoided  m  paying  for  high  teachers  sal- 
aries is  shortchansing  the  other  needs 
of  the  .school  system. 

It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
provide  the  teacher  salaries  and  other 
factors  needed  to  give  Washington  a  good 
school  system.  But  the  quality  of  schools 
In  our  Nation's  Capital  is  of  such  prime 
importance  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
jiay  the  price,  and  I  think  that  other 
Concressmcn  who  are  concerned  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  agree  with 
me  on  this  point.  We  cannot  make  our 
Nation's  Capital  the  model  city  we  all  de- 
sire unless  we  first  provide  a  model  school 
system,  a  school  system  that  will  be  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  on 
how  a  central  city  can  provide  quality 
education  for  all  its  children. 

The  article  mentioned  above  follo-ws: 

Strike  Pressures  Other  Area  Schools 
'By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

The  teachers"  strike  In  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty has  ;Uready  exerted  a  sharp  upward  pres- 
sure on  salaries  m  other  school  systems 
throughout  the  iiT>tropolitan  area. 

The  strike  settlement  would  set  a  base 
pay  of  $6340  r.ext  year,  the  highest  figure 
that  any  suburban  Washington  school  sys- 
tem has  offered.  In  Washington,  school  of- 
ficials are  talking  about  an  even  higher 
salary  scale,  but  any  increase  there  requires 
congressional  legislation. 

In  Fairlax  County,  the  teacher's  organiza- 
tion has  lamouiiced  that  it  wants  further 
salary  negotiations  with  the  School  Board 
after  the  public  liearing  en  Feb.  22. 

A  touch  of  irony  lies  in  this  demand. 
Last  December.  Fairfax  School  Superintend- 
ent Earl  C.  Fundcrburk's  proposal  of  a  $6300 
base  salary  next  year — compared  with  Mont- 
gomery's original  offer  of  $6100 — helped  fuel 
the  revolt  in  Montcomery 

The  Washineton  city  schools,  with  the 
lowest  salaries  in  the  metropolitan  area,  are 
far  below  Baltimore,  the  nearest  comparable 
citv 

Washington"s  teachers  are  represented  by 
the    militant    Washington    Teachers    Union 
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(AFL-CIO),  which  led  them  to  the  brink  of 
a  strike  over  working  conditions  two  months 
ago. 

That  dispute  did  not  reach  salaries,  be- 
cause salary   bills   are   now   before   Congress. 

The  widening  gap  between  city  and  su- 
burban teachers'  pay  is  turning  into  an  In- 
creasingly urgent  Issue  for  Mayor  Walter 
Washington's    new    city    government. 

Last  fall,  both  the  School  Board  and  the 
city  endorsed  a  bill  setting  a  base  salary  ot 
$6400. 

Now  the  School  Board  Is  expected  to  swing 
Its  support  to  a  bill  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  ID-Ore  i  that  would  raise  the 
base  pay  to  $7000    It  is  now  $5840. 

Washington  school  offlciais  say  that  tub- 
urban  salaries  have  been  rising  so  last  that 
last  fall's  bill  is  already  obsolete 

In  this  metropolitan  area  the  top  .'alarips  — 
those  going  to  teaciiers  with  loni^  experience 
and  doctors'  degrees — this  year  rar.ge  Ironi  a 
high  of  $13,759  in  Montgomery  to  a  low  .,>; 
$9960  in  Washington. 

But  Washington  has  to  pay  lilgher  salaries 
to  get  teachers  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
suburbs',  city  school  offlciais  say.  The  reason 
is  the  strain  of  teaching  in  deprived  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  Prince  George's  County,  school  author- 
ities negotiated  the  new  salary  scale,  becm- 
nlng  at  $6200.  In  four  days  of  talks  with  the 
Classroom  Teachers  Association  just  before 
Christmas.  Both  the  Association  md  the 
School  Board  have  adopted  the  scale 

Arlington  has  settled  the  issue  us  quietly 
as  Prince  George's. 

Under  the  surface  there  are  hints  of  ten- 
sion. 

Arlington,  like  Montgomery,  recently  has 
seen  Us  school  system  under  the  fiscal  con- 
trol of  a  County  government  dominated  by 
men  pledged  to  stringent  economy. 

In  both  Arlington  and  Montgomery,  even 
traditional    supi>orters    of    expansive    school 
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budgets  have  urged  school  officials  to  keep 
their  new  requests  down.  Both  counties  will 
liave  to  raise  taxes  .substantially  this  year  In 
any  event,  and  the  schools'  political  support- 
ers fear  another  taxpayers"  rebellion  that 
would  return  the  economizers  to  power 

In  lx)th  counties,  teachers  are  restive  at 
finding  their  pay  ."-cales.  In  the  past  com- 
paratively very  high,  now  lower  than  some  ol 
their  neighbors'. 

The  difference  between  the  two  Is,  of 
course,  that  the  Arlington  Education  Asso- 
ciation was  willing  to  accept  :i  relatively 
modest  gain. 

The  Arlington  Association  said,  when  the 
proposal  was  announced,  that  It  would  make 
the  County  schools  competitive,  although  not 
in  first  place  within  the  metropolis. 

The  raises  in  Arlington  next  year  will 
range  Irom  4  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  the  lowest 
trranted  by  any  of   the  area's  large  systems. 

By  contrast  the  striking  Montgomery 
teachers  won  a  Board  offer  that  amounts  to 
a  raise  of  about  7  8  per  cent.  The  Increases  In 
Fairfax  range  from  7  per  cent  to  12  per 
cent. 

Teachers  sometimes  forgo  salary  claims  to 
get  improvements  in  teaching  conditions. 

In  Fairfax,  teachers  currently  are  pushing 
hard  for  improving  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools,  explained  Paul  Peter,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Fairfax  Education 
A.ssociation. 

When  the  Fairfax  Association  talks  to  the 
School  Board  later  this  month,  Peter  sug- 
gested, it  may  modify  its  salary  demands  If 
It  gets  what  it  asks  in  program  improvement. 

Tlie  situation  in  Alexandria  remains,  as 
usual,  indescribable.  The  whole  school  budget 
is  being  kept  secret  until  It  goes  to  the  City 
Council. 

Currently  Alexandria  has.  at  $6000,  the 
highest  base  pay  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  Alexandria  Education  Association  is 
seeking  $6300 
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Beginning  Fully  expe- 

teachet,  rienced  teacher, 

bachelor's  mastet's 

degree  degree 


Comments 


Montgomery  County  $6,340  $12,870         Strike  settlement,  not  yet  ratified 

Fairlax  County. 6.300  13.230         School    superintendent's    proposal:    teachers    Aant 

turlher  negotiations. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

S.2651        6. 400  11,430  Bill  endorsed  by  ■;chool  board  arid  city  government 

last  t.^ll 

S.  2679 7.000  12,740  Senator  Worse's  bill;  school  board  support  expected. 

Prince  Georges  County 6,200  12.524  Backed   by  school   board    Inachcrs:   awaits  county 

action. 

Arlington         6.200  12,462  uo 

Alexandria. - Budget  [•ept  secret  until  it  E'Es  to  c it v  council   This 

year's    beginning   salarv,    SCO  j',.     i>    Washirgton 

area's  highest.  Teachers  asking  $6,300  r.ext  year. 

Detroit  7,500  11.700  Adopted,  after  a  niajor  strike  Itst  tall 

Chicago     - 7.000  11,250 

Hew  York  City  6.900  12,800  Ifiecti.e  War,  1,  1969. 

Milwaukee..-- 6.800  11.326 


The  pay  for  a  fully  experienced  teacher 
with  a  master's  degree  is  not  the  top  of  the 
scale.  All  school  systems  have  a  scale  for 
teachers  with  training  beyont;  a  master"s: 
some  have  a  further  scale  for  teachers  with 
doctorates.  And  some.  like  Montsomery,  have 
longevity  increments  beyond  the  .'cale,  "Fully 
experienced"'  usually  means  14  to  17  years' 
service.  All  salaries  shown  are  for  a  lO-month 
school  year.  Montgomery  is  now  beginning  to 
move  some  teachers  onto  a  12-inonth  year; 
that  automatically  raises  their  salaries  20 
per  cent.  Montgomery  and  Fairfax  are  the 
only  school  systems  in  the  metropolitan  area 
with  12-month  contracts  for  teachers,  al- 
though most  of  the  others  hire  some  teachers 
each  summer  for  summer  schools  and  cur- 
riculum development.  The  Monteomery 
strike  settlement  represents  a  salary  increase 
of  7  8  per  cent.  This  year's  pay  scale  is  $5880 
for  a  beginner  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  Sll,- 
936  for  a  teacher  with  a  master's  degree  and 
14  years'  experience. 


Assistance  for  Spanish-Speaking  Children 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

cr    C.M-IFORNIA 

IN"  THE  HOU.^E  OF  P.EPRESE.N'TATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress last  year  incorporated  into  the 
Elementary-  and  Secondar>-  Education 
Act  a  little  publicized  but  highly  signif- 
icant and  important  provision.  Title  ni 
of  the  law  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  bilingual  education  programs  which 
will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  Spanish- 
.'ipeaking  children.  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment which  is  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  large  numbers 
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of  children  of  Umaed  EnKlish-speakini? 
ability  The  new  program  will  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
asiencies  to  develop  and  carr>-  out  new 
and  imaginative  elementaiv  and  second- 
ary proi?rani.s  designed  to  meet  these 
spec.al  educational  need^ 

These  programs  would  be  designed  to 
impart  to  student^s  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  culture  associated  with  then- 
languages  and  will  hopefully  establish 
closer  cooperatiim  between  the  school 
and  the  home  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
Improve  the  potential  for  profitable 
learning  activities  by  children  and  also 
to  provide  adult  education  programs  fur 
their  parents 

My   congres.sional   district   consists  of 
Riverside  a:id  Imperial  Counties  and  a 
portion   of   San    Bernardino   County    A 
large  number  of  residents  of  my  district 
are    Mexican-American     The    State    of 
California  has  close  historical  and  cul- 
tural ties  with  Mexico    There  are  over 
1.500.000    Mexican-Americans    in    Cali- 
fornia    Many    lag    seriously    behind    in 
education,  jobs,  and  income   They  have 
been  displaced  from  their  farming  and 
laboring  orcur)ations  of  the  past  and  are 
among    the    hard    ore    unemployed    in 
many    areas    Thfy    are    nut    adf^uately 
prepared,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
to  move  into  new  employment   .iccupa- 
tions.     Automation     and     technological 
change  Is  having  a   particularly   .severe 
etTect  on  our  Mexiran-.Amencan  popula- 
tion Statistics  show  that  over  .SO  percent 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  irrade. 
California   and   the   entire   Southwest 
has  the  responsibility  to  pro\'lde  within 
Its  educational  systems  opportunities  for 
Mexican-American    ^'raduates    to    enter 
the   field  of  education  as   teachers  and 
administratTrs    The  bilingual  education 
program  wiil  help  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Mexican-American  children  who  are 
actual  or  potential  dropouts    The  pro- 
gram 'v.ll   hopefully   5ive  children   who 
speak  a   foreign  language  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  advancement 

The  most  promising  method  of  insur- 
ing the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Mexican-American  community  Is 
adequate  education  With  education 
comes  the  hope  of  new  and  better  op- 
portunities for  .self-improvement  The 
bilingual  education  program  will  hasten 
the  day  when  all  Americans  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 


Private  First  Class  Johnson  Dies  in  Action 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

•r    VHRYI.AND 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESE>rr.\TIVES 
Wedru'sday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
Pfc  David  R  Johnson  a  voung  Marine 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
action  m  Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  m  the  Record 
PnrvATE  Ptrst  Ci.^ss  Johnson  Difs  i.n  .Ac- 
tion— Marine  C.\sualtt  Has  WrrE  and 
Pahents  Here 

A  Marine   Corps   Infantryman   from   Balti- 
more was  Silied  In  ictlon  !n  Vlernam  Febru- 
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iry  7  the  Dep>artment  of  Defense  reported 
vesterdaj 

Hf  w,ls  Iden'lfled  ,is  Pfc  D.ivlcl  R  Johnson. 
.Tusband  af  Mrs  Donna  Johnson,  of  1813 
KrtKt  Baltimore  street 

Private  Johnson,  who  was  20.  was  killed 
by  hostile  rlHe  tire  at  yuani?  m.  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Department  i>(  Defense  said  in  a 
telegram  to  his  wife 

He  was  :itliii-hed  to  the  3d  Regiment  ..f  the 
.3(1  Marine  Division. 

r.RE^V    I'P    fN    BROOKLYN    AREA 

Born  m  Anawalt.  W  Va  .  Private  Johnson 
came  to  Baltimore  as  a  young  txjy  and  grew 
up  ;n  the  Brooklyn  airea. 

He  was  a  1967  griiduate  of  Andover  High 
School,  Llnthlcum  Heights,  .md  is  the  flrst 
gr.iduate  of  the  school  to  be  killed  in  Viet- 
nam 

While  in  school,  he  served  as  captain  ot  the 
^.ifety  patrol  and  worked  m  the  supply  store- 
ruo.'n 

Private  Johnson  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corfw  a  month  .Lfter  graduation  and  took 
recruit  training  at  Parrls  Island.  S.C.  He 
later  took  advanced  infantry  training  at 
Camp  Lejeuue.  N C,  before  he  was  assigned 
to  Vletnani  last  December 

ACTIVK    IN    CHURCH 

Described  by  his  familv  as  a  deeply  re- 
ligious person.  Private  Johnson  had  been 
.icnve  in  the  East  Baltimore  Church  of  God. 
tnd  the  South  Baltimore  Church  of  God 

He  said  in  a  letter  which  his  wife  received 
Tuesday  that  he  was  planning  to  start  a 
Bible  study  group  in  his  cnnip.m; 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Private  Johnson 
.s  survived  by  his  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  S  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn;  a  .sister. 
Mrs  Brenda  White,  of  Kansas  City,  and  three 
brothers,  Larry  R.  Johnson.  Rav  .\.  J  ihnson. 
:ind  Stewar-  P    T    John-s.'!i     m!1    )f   Bro«.iklvn. 


Who  Are  the  Deprived? 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

'F    LUUISIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedrusday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  .-motional 
phra.ses  such  as  "deprived"  and  "ex- 
ploited" are  bein.:  sympallu'tically  ap- 
i^Ued  to  arouse  a  .so-called  guilt  feeling 
offfiLsf  ayainst  our  people  to  explain 
away  moral  values  and  .social  standards 
which  for  centuries  have  been  the  back- 
bjne  of  Western  civilization. 

If.  m  the  United  States  today,  there 
are  those  who  are  deprued  and  exploited, 
they  are  the  law-abiding.  Gud-fearin? 
people  themselves — not  the  criminals,  the 
crackpots,  and  the  revolutionists  who,  by 
subvertmif  proper  reasoning,  are  the  ex- 
ploiters— not  the  exploited. 

A  well-reasoned  editorial  from  the  St. 
Tammany  Farmer,  of  Covington.  La.,  for 
PVbniary  2.  does  a  commendable  .lob  of 
identifying  the  deprived  and  the  respon- 
sible parties.  I  include  this  t-ditonal  fol- 
lowing my  comments: 

The  DEpr.ivrp 
In  a  Christian  nation  sue"!  as  ours  con- 
cern for  the  deprived  Is  proper  and  f-xpected. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  history  (f  r,ur  people  that 
concern  for  the  deprived  h.is  prompted  gen- 
erosity admired  by  the  entire  ilvlllzed  world. 
Within  our  own  borders  howeve-  concern 
for  some  deprived  has  waned  And  tho-se  de- 
prived ire  grievouslv  in  need  Federal  funds 
and  project-s  have  not  been  enough  .Appro- 
priations and  budgeted  bounties  have  not 
done  the  Job    There  have  been  commissions 
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and  autlioritles.  Experts  have  been  em- 
panelled Yet  the  plight  of  these  deprived  in 
our  country  grows  worEe.   not   better 

Who  are  these  deprived? 

Vhf  woman  whoce  purse  is  .•snarched  from 
her  nand  in  'he  street 

"he  merchant  whose  cash  register  is 
emptied  while  ne  is  held  at  bay  or  shot 

The  teenage  daughter  of  a  neighbor  who 
IS  ileprued  .:f  her   .  Irgl;iit\   by  u.rce  of  rape. 

riie  homeowner  who  roiiirns  to  a  liouse 
from  which  the  T\'.  the  rarJ:o.  the  silverware 
and    the   plggybank   have   been   stolen 

The  taxpayer  whose  family  .lUtomobile  has 
been  stulen 

The  Jobholder  who  has  li.id  a  knile  or  a 
gun  jammed  Into  his  ribs  ..  blo^k  from  home, 
is  mugged,  beaten  .md  robbed,  perhaps  sl.un. 

The  v.icatlonlnp  family  who  returns  to 
And  the  house  .stripped  even  of  furniture 

T.-iese  .ire  'he  tieprued  in  lair  land  The 
really  deprived  They  outnumber  tlie  dead- 
beats  on  welfare,  the  poverty  program  spvong- 
ers  and  the  blai  k-p>)wer  in.irchers  by  ten  to 
one 

Our  police  have  been  cowed  Into  docility 
toward  those  who  deprive  us  Our  courts 
have  pampered  those  who  deprive  us  Our 
politicians  have  been  n.iuseatlng  in  their 
pandering  'o  pressures— and  votes 

We  ,ire  the  deprived — we  who  pay  the 
t.axes.  we  who  suiTer  pain  and  loss — i.f  prop- 
erty and  even  life. 

.And  the  time  has  come  to  tell  the  judges, 
the  police,  the  politicians,  and  Washlngttin. 
that  you  don't  aim  to  be  tleprlved  ;'nv  longer. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  deprived,  start  mak- 
ing  noises  Loud.   You'll    be   heard 


Consumer  Credit  Legislation 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    RHODB    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Wrdiiesdav.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
far  too  many  years,  consumers  have  had 
to  grapple  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  in- 
terest charges  on  credit  i)urchases. 

Fortunately,  because  of  the  legislative 
action  taken  in  this  Congiess,  and  par- 
ticularly by  this  House,  this  will  no 
longer  be  so  m  the  very  near  future. 

.^s  the  conferees  continue  in  their  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  consumer  credit 
legislation.  It  would  do  well  to  take  no- 
tice of  an  editorial  pertaining  to  this 
matter  winch  appeared  in  the  February  7 
edition  of  the  Providence  Journal.  I. 
therefore,    insert    this    .uticle    into    the 

RLCORI) 

I  believe  that  this  House  has  t^ood 
cause  to  be  proud  of  its  courageous  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  and  I  hope  with 
every  ounce  of  my  being  that  the  con- 
ferees will  favor  the  stronger  vei.sion  of 
this  legislation  as  pas.sed  by  this  House. 

As  the  editorial  points  out — 

An  eight-year  struggle  against  powerful 
lobbies  and  wholesale  congressional  Intransi- 
gence Is  nearing  an  end. 

Let  us  now  come  forth  with  the  great- 
est victory  t)ossib!c 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Providence  <R  I  i  Journal, 
Feb    7.  19681 
Njw    Lease    for    Lenders 
The  warmth  of  feeling  for  consumers  these 
days   by  legislators   at   btjth   the  fixlpral   and 
slate    levels    has    rocketed    truth-in-let;dlng 
legislation  to  the  very  brink  of  enactment 
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In  Washington,  the  House  has  outdone  the 
Senate  in  adopting  strong  measures  to  curb 
deceptive  practices  m  the  multl-bllUon-dol- 
lar  credit  and  loan  business.  An  eight-year 
struggle  .igalnst  powerful  lobbies  and  whole- 
sale congressional  intransigence  is  nearing 
.in  end  .is  .i  conference  conamlttee  prepares 
to  settle  differences.  Retail  merchants  who 
extend  credit  and  lending  institutions  of  all 
kinds  will  be  required  to  disclose  clearly  the 
terms  of  their  consumer  transactions.  Credit 
and  lo.in  advertising  will  be  subject  to  new 
reqinrements  and  limitations.  Loan-shark 
oper.itlons  will  be  in  lor  real  trouble.  Still  at 
issue  are  garnishment  and  revolving  fund 
jrovisions. 

In  Rhode  Isl.md,  similar  truth-ln-lendlng 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  chambers 
of  the  General  .Assembly  In  many  respects 
they  overlap  the  federal  measures  under  con- 
sideration but  go  beyond  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  installment  plans  that  may  in- 
volve the  so-called  "holder  In  due  course." 
Such  plans  req\iire  the  purchaser  to  sign  a 
promissory  note  which  the  creditor  In  turn 
can  sell  to  a  holder  in  due  course  who  under 
present  law  cannot  be  held  liable  for  defec- 
tive merchandise  Both  bills  would  provide 
recourse  for  the  consumer  In  such  cases  and 
require  sellers  of  consumer  promissory  notes 
to  warn  prospective  purchasers  of  their  lia- 
bility. 

That  Rhode  Island  will  get  tome  truth-ln- 
lending  legislation  this  year  seems  almost 
certain  Even  if  it  should  not,  the  pending 
federal  statute  will  apply  at  the  state  level 
and  cover  most  areas  of  major  concern.  This 
is  good  news  for  the  American  consumer.  For 
too  long  a  time,  the  money  market  and  retail 
credit  field  have  been  permitted  to  function 
without  adequate  regulation.  For  too  long  a 
time,  those  in  greatest  need  and  least  able 
to  detect  the  hallmarks  of  a  shady  deal  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  tinscrupulous 
profiteers.  The  new  laws  may  not  be  perfect 
In  every  respect.  They  may  not  prevent  all 
possibility  of  exploitation,  but  they  are  sure 
to  put  powerful  curbs  in  .treas  where  they  are 
needed  most. 


Operation  Haylift  II 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
period  December  17  through  26.  1967,  Air 
Force  Rtseive  aircrews  flew  161  missions 
and  airdropped  858  tons  of  hay  to  540,- 
000  head  of  stranded  livestock  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  on  various  Indian 
reservations,  primarily  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. This  request  resulted  from  a  nat- 
ural disaster  that  endangered  the  live- 
stock, the  economic  mainstay  of  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo  Indians,  with  snow  ranging 
from  3  to  8  feet  in  depth.  These  reserva- 
tions covered  16  million  acres  of  land. 
Surface  transportation  was  totally  cut 
off  subjecting  the  livestock  to  starvation 
unless  successful  airdrops  of  hay  could  be 
accomplished. 

Air  Force  reser\ists  from  the  452d  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Wing — Reserve — March  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif.,  were  assigned  all  on- 
the-scene  command  responsibility  for 
Operation  Haylift  including  mission  con- 
trol, planning,  implementation,  execu- 
tion, flying  safety,  maintenance,  and 
administrative  support.  Col.  Merle  E. 
Larson,  a  452d  group  commander,  was 
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appointed  mission  commander  for  Op- 
eration Haylift.  In  addition  to  mission 
responsibility,  452d  reservists  performed 
over  50  percent  of  the  actual  hay  drop 
missions — flying  81  sorties  and  airdrop- 
ping 432  tons  of  hay.  The  452d  aircrews 
were  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
aid  necessitated  by  the  natural  disaster. 
The  452d  aircrews  formed  the  majority 
of  the  Reserve  Force  which  volunteered 
to,  and  did.  perform  missions  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
credited  the  efforts  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
servists with  safeguarding  the  livelihood 
of  thousands  of  Arizona  Indians  by  sav- 
ing their  livestock  valued  at  $28  million. 

The  missions  themselves  were  flown  in 
C-119  Flying  Boxcars  at  altitudes  of  100 
to  200  feet  above  the  terrain — low  enough 
for  pinpoint  accuracy  but  high  enough 
to  break  the  wire  retainers  of  the  hay 
upon  impact.  One  bundle  of  hay  was 
dropped  for  each  two  head  of  cattle.  For 
sheep,  the  hay  was  dropped  in  a  hea\y 
concentration  adjacent  to  the  sheep  bins. 
gathered  by  the  Indian  sheepherders  and 
taken  to  the  pens.  Each  aircraft  departed 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona — the  stag- 
ing base — with  approximately  5  to  5^2 
tons  of  hay.  Because  of  the  small  amount 
dropped  on  each  pass.  15  to  25  passes 
were  required  per  mission  to  offload  the 
hay. 

This  hay  drop  operation  varied  from 
previous  ones  in  that  the  terrain  was 
mountainous.  This  terrain,  coupled  with 
the  low-level  flight  operations,  combined 
to  challenge  the  flying  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency of  our  reservists. 

The  completion  of  Operation  Haylift 
II  without  a  major  or  minor  aircraft 
accident  is  a  tribute  to  all  the  Air  Force 
reservists  involved  and  to  the  452d 
maintenance  personnel  who  maintained 
the  aircraft  in  a  safe  and  proficient 
manner. 

It  is  significant  that  Operation  Haylift 
was  performed  voluntarily  by  Air  Force 
reservists  who  left  their  civilian  jobs  and 
families  during  the  holiday  season,  in- 
cluding Christmas.  This  example  of  the 
dedication  and  readiness  of  the  crews  is 
another  testimonial  to  the  contribution 
that  can  be  made  by  citizen-airmen  dur- 
ing peacetime  or  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  452d  Militair  Airlift  Wing— Re- 
serve— is  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Earl 
O.  Anderson.  The  wing  is  composed  of 
2,500  southern  California  reservists,  plus 
an  additional  1,000  reservists  in  Utah. 


Progress  Under  the  Truth-in-Packaging 
Law 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
thotigh  the  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
law  has  been  in  effect  less  than  1  year, 
significant  progress  has  already  been 
made  In  reducing  undue  proliferation  of 
package  sizes.  Furthermore,  this  prog- 
ress has  resulted  from  the  voluntary  ac- 
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tion  of  American  business,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  A  statement  on  the  status 
of  the  truth-in-packaginp  law  was  re- 
leased last  Friday  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Howard  J.  Samuels,  and  was 
carried  in  the  February  19  issue  of  the 
magazine  Advertising  Age.  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record. 
Food  Groups  Reducing  V^ariety  of  Packages 

Washujcton.  February  14. — The  Com- 
merce Department  reported  today  that  two 
food  groups  are  voluntarily  reducing  the 
i'.\  iv.bcr  III  (  ontalners  m  their  line,  .ii.d  lh.it 
fully  .50  others  are  exploring  similar  volun- 
tary action. 

■The  department  identlf^.ed  soluble  coffee 
and  salad  and  cooking  oU  as  the  categories 
where  cutbacks  were  already  under  way.  It 
listrd  potato  chips,  toothpaste  and  deter- 
gents as  classifications  where  studies  are 
under  way. 

The  disclosures  were  made  its  part  of  an 
interim  report  on  the  [jrogress  nf  the  volun- 
t  .rv  proirr.mi  under  the  1966  "truth  m  pack- 
aging" law  to  curb  the  proliferation  of 
unnecessary  package  sizes  The  department's 
efforts  to  stimulate  voluntary  Industry  ac- 
tion was  recently  supported  by  a  resolution 
of  the  National  Marketins  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  urged  manufacturers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  develop 
voluntary   standards. 

Under  the  "truth  in  packatrinp"  '.aw.  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  required  to  de- 
termine whether  the  package  sizes  in  which 
a  given  commodity  is  offered  for  sale  have 
■proliferated  to  the  extent  that  consumers 
liave  trouble  making  comparisons  and  value 
judgments"  Industry  can  draft  standards  on 
Its  own  or  m  cooperation  with  the  Commerce 
Department,  but  the  law  specifies  that  the 
depnrtment  must  report  to  Congress  if  in- 
dustry falls  to  act. 

.An  interim  report  issued  by  acting  Secre- 
tary Howard  J.  Samuels  today  disclosed  that 
the  National  Coffee  Manufacturers  Assn.  has 
reported  that  packagers  of  soluble  coffee  will 
eliminate  all  quantities  except  even  ounces 
between  two  and  16.  Fractional  ounce  pack- 
ages of  soluble  coffee  were  rn  the  list  f)f  com- 
plaints which  were  mentioned  when  Ccneress 
v.-as  (onsidering  the  packacme  law.  Mr.  Sam- 
uels reported  the  Institute  of  Shortening  fz 
Edible  Oils  lias  reported  producers  of  salad 
and  cooking  oils  will  ru'  the  number  of  con- 
tainers from  15  to  seven. 

His  report  disclrsed  that  the  Soap  iv  Deter- 
gent Assn.  has  requested  the  ripvelopment  f.f 
a  voluntarv  stindard  covering  the  quantities 
m  which  heavv  duty  synthetic  determents  are 
marketed.  He  said  the  association  Is  studying 
the  marketing  of  liquid  detereents  and 
liquid  household  cleaners  'to  determine  their 
future  course  of  action  " 

.■Mso  on  his  list  was  a  request  from  the 
Toilet  Goods  Assn.  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards — which  .administers  the  voluntary 
standards  program  for  'he  department  —  to 
develop  a  voluntary  product  standard  cover- 
ing the  quantities  In  which  'cothpaste  in 
tubes  is  ""ifTered  for  sale  Recentlv.  Bettv  Fur- 
necs.  the  President's  adviser  <'in  consumer  af- 
fairs, has  ."tated  that  toothp.iste  is  currently 
available  in  57  different  container  sizes. 

Other  prolects  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  include:  A  request  from  the  In- 
stant Potato  Institute  for  'he  development 
of  a  vcluntarv  standard,  and  a  studv  in  co- 
operaticn  with  the  .American  Piper  Institute 
to  define  a  standard  for  paper  towels  m  rolls. 

His  report  showed  that  the  department  has 
taken  the  initiative  m  pushine  some  product 
groups  toward  a  standard  .^c''ord;ne  to  his 
report  the  National  Preservers  .'^ssn.  is  con- 
ducting a  nationwide  survey  of  Jellies  :.nd 
jams  sizes  at  the  request  of  the  department. 
Slmilarlv.  the  department  has  requested  a 
studv  by  the  Mayonnaise  ic  Salad  Dressing 
Institute. 
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In  other  Uistances  he  haa  received  assur- 
ances that  Intlustry  i^r'Hips  are  in  the  process 
of  decldintc  /n  how  to  proceed  The  Cereal  In- 
stitute has  reported  it  Is  determining  wheth- 
er to  proreed  thr'^uijh  the  department  or  on 
Its  own  "o  reduce  the  quantities  ;n  which 
breakfast  cereals  are  offered,  and  the  Potato 
Chip  Institute  says  It  has  employed  a  na- 
tional marketlngf  research  ''ompany  to  de- 
velop recommendations  on  potato  chip  pack- 
age standards  Others  which  have  formed 
committees  lor  preliminary  studies  Include 
the  Macaroni  Manufacturers  Assn  the  Na- 
tional Cheese  Institute  and  representatives 
of  the  peanut  butter  mdustrv 


National  Gallery  of  Art  Calendar  of 
Event*— March  1968 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVANtA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sENTATIVES 
W'-cint-sday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Cowr.REsswNAL  RECORD  tlie  calendar  of 
events  of  tiie  National  Galler^•  of  Art 
for  the  month  of  March  1968. 

The  National  Gallery  has  again  sched- 
uled an  outstanding  .set  of  programs 
which  I  am  jjlad  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple 

The  calendar  follows: 

N.\TI('N*L  0.1L1.ERY  ■if  ART — MARCH  1968 

The  A  W  Me'lon  lectures  in  the  Fine 
Arts:  Stepht-n  Spender.  English  poet  and 
critic,  will  give  the  seventeenth  annual  series 
of  the  A  W  Mellon  Lectures  :n  the  Pine 
Arts,  commencing  Sunday.  March  3  Sub- 
ject of  the  s:x  consecutive  lectures  is  Ima- 
g^natne  Literature  and  Painting 

Continuing  exhibition  Painting  in  France 
191)0-1967  A  major  loan  exhibition  organized 
under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Ministry 
01  Cultural  Aifairs  with  t\\e  cooperation  of 
the  Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne.  Paris. 
Ground   Floor  Galleries.  Through  March   17. 

Exhibit. on  publication.  Catalogue  Paint- 
ing in  France  1900-1967  Foreword  by  Charles 
Luce:.  Ambassador  of  France  preface  bv 
Pierre  Momot.  introduction  by  Bernard  An- 
thonloz.  128  pages.  11  color  plates.  116  black- 
and-white  Illustrations.  11"  x  84 ".  $4  00 
postpa;d 

Recorded  tours.  The  Director  s  Tour.  A  45- 
mlnute  tour  of  20  National  Gallery  m.i.ster- 
pieces  selected  and  described  by  John  Walker. 
Director  The  portable  units  rent  for  25c 
for  one  person.  35''  for  two  .Available  in  Eng- 
lish, French.  Spanish,  and  German.  ' 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleria.  A  discussion  of 
the  works  of  art  exhibited  In  28  galleries. 
Talks  m  each  room,  which  may  be  taken  in 
any  order,  last  about  15  minutes.  The  small 
receiving  sets  are  rented  for  25f. 

NeA-  reproductions:  Color  Postcards:  Leo- 
nardo da  Vine:  G:'i."  ra  dc  Bene:;  Studio  of 
Andrea  deUa  Robbla,  Madonna  and  Child 
with.  Cherubim.  Luca  della  Robbla.  Madonna 
and  Child.  Index  of  American  Design.  Sleigh. 
5'.'  each  postpaid. 

Gallery  hours:  The  Gallery  is  open  on 
weekdavs  tr^im  10  am.  to  .5  pm  and  on 
Sundays  from  2  p  m.  to  10  p  m.  The  cafeteria 
13  open  on  weekdays  from  11  am.  to  4  p  m. 
and  on  Sundavs  from  4  p  m.  to  7  p  m.  .Ad- 
mission is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  all  pro- 
grams scheduled. 

MONDAY.       FEBRtJARY       26.       THROUGH       St'NDAY, 
M.ARCH  3 

Painting  of  the  week  Fra  .A.-igeilco  The 
Healing  of  Palladia  by  Saint  Ccsmad  and 
Saint  Damian  (Samuel  H    Kress  Collection). 
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Gallery  4  Tues.  through  Sat  12:00  &  2:00; 
Sun.  3  30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week  P  tinting  in  France  1900- 
1967  (I)  Central  Lobby.  Tties  through  Sat 
1  00:  Sun.  2  ;)0 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda  Mon  through  Sat.  11  00  &  3  00; 
.'^un   .T  00 

.Sunday  lecture-  Imagmatii  e  Literature 
and  Painting  il)  Guest  Speaker  Stephen 
Spender  A  \V  .Mellon  Lecturer  In  the  Pine 
Arts    Lecture  Hall  4  OO 

Sunday  concert  William  Read,  Harp- 
sichordist. East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    4.    THROtTCH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH     111 

Painting  of  the  week  Rubens  l-.ahella 
Brant  tAndrew  Mellon  Collection)  Gallerv 
42  Tues  throuiih  Sat  12  00  &  2  00;  Sun 
3  30  .V-  ti  30 

Tour  of  the  week:  Painting  in  France  1900- 
1967  (III  Central  Lobby  Tues  through  Sat. 
1  00;  Sun   2  30 

Tour  Intrndurlmn  to  the  Cnllertion  Ro- 
timda   Mon   through  Sat    11:00  &300:  Sun 

5  00 

Simday  lecture:  Imaginative  Literature 
and  Painting  illl  Gurit  Speaker-  Stephen 
Spender,  A.  W  Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Pine 
.Arts.  Lecture  Hall  4:00 

Sundav  concert  Robert  G.irtslde.  Tenor: 
Richard  Corbett.  Pianist  East  Garden  Court 
8  00 

MONDAY.    .MARCH    11,    THROtCH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    17 

Painting  of  the  week  Rcriolr  Girl  with  a 
Hoop  (Chester  Dale  Collection)  Gallery  90 
Tues    through  Sat    12  00  &  2  00;   Sun    3  30 

6  6  00 

Tour  of  the  week  El  Greco  and  Picanso 
Rotunda   Tues    through  Sat.  1  00;  Sun    2:30 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda Mon  through  Sat  11  00  &  3  00;  Sun 
5  00 

Sunday  lecture  Imaginative  Literature 
and  Painting  ilID  Guest  Speaker  Stephen 
Spender  \  W  Mellon  Lecturer  m  the  Fine 
Arts    Lecture  Hall  4  00 

Sunday  concert  Louise  Parker.  Contralto: 
Donal  Nold.  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court  8  00. 

.MONDAY.     MARCH     18.    THROUGH    SUNDAY. 
MARCH    24 

Sculpture  of  the  week:  V'errocchlo.  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  i Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection),  Gal- 
lery 2,  Tues  through  Sat  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun 
3:30&6;00 

Tour  of  the  week:  Hobberna  and  Corot. 
Rotunda.  Tues    through  Sat.  1  00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour;  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. .Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  ic  3:00;  Sun 
5  00. 

Sunday    lecture:     Irnagiruitive    Literature 
and  Painting  tiV).  Guest  Speaker    Stephen 
Spender    A.  \V    Mellon  Lecturer  in   the  Fine  ■ 
Arts.  Lecture  Hall  4  00 

Sunday  concert:  Nancy  Ellsworth,  Violin- 
ist: Get>rge  Manos,  Piani.ff.  East  Garden 
Court  8:01). 

MONDAY.     MARCH     25,    THROUGH    SUNDAY 
.MARCH    3  1 

Painting  of  the  week:  Henner  .ihatian 
Girl  (Chester  Dale  Collection).  Gallery  88. 
Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00:  Sun.  3:30  & 
B  00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Hals  and  Manet.  Ro- 
tunda. Tues.   through   Sat.   1:00;    Sun.   2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  U  00  &  3:00  Sun 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Imaginative  Literature 
and  Painting  (V).  Guest  Speaker:  Stephen 
Spender  .A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  In  the  Fine 
Arts   Lecture  Hall  4  00. 

Sunday  concert:  The  Lucktenberg  Duo: 
Violin  and  Harpsichord.  East  Garden  Court 
8:00. 
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Three  Hundred  Negro  Clergymen  Lead 
100,000  Members  in  a  Psychological 
War  on  Crime 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IS    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON  .Mr  Si)eaker.  in  this 
day  of  violence  and  crime,  a  rational  law- 
abidin?  act  of  "real  importance  occurred 
2  weeks  ago  in  this  city.  Yet  this  action 
went  almost  wholly  ignored  and  un- 
noticed by  the  press,  as  being  "not  news- 
worthy." 

If  a  troublemaker  comes  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  threalonins:  to  make  its 
streets  even  move  unsafe  for  decent  lo- 
cal citi/ens.  tie  makes  the  headlines,  iiet- 
tine  column  after  column  of  free  pub- 
licity. His  every  word  and  several  pic- 
tures are  repeated  in  every  edition  of  the 
leadinc  newspapers.  That  is  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5  a  meetina; 
of  trreat  importance  was  held  at  the 
Trinidad  Bapti.-t  Cluirch  at  1611  Ben- 
nins  Road  NE..  in  this  city.  .At  the  Bap- 
tist Ministers  Conference  of  Washing- 
ton, 300  Ne;;ro  inini.sters.  representing 
100.000  members,  struck  a  blow  for  law 
and  order  which,  if  followed  up.  could 
be  the  greatest  single  step  yet  taken  in 
the  interest  of  .safer  streets  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I  believe  these  courageous  aiid  public- 
minded  ministers  deserve  the  support 
and  applau.^e  of  t^ood  citizens  every- 
where. I  welcome  tiie  oppt>rtunity  to  re- 
I>ort  to  the  Contires-^on  their  meeting. 

THREE  HUNDRED  NEGRO  CLERCYME.N  JOIN 
"KICHT  CRIME"  CROUP  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of 
Washington,  DC.  has  unanimou.sly 
voted  to  join  forces  with  "Help  Your 
Police  Fight  Crime"  cooperative  in  an  ef- 
fort to  boost  local  ixjiice  morale,  and  help 
reduce  crime  in  the  District. 

The  public  Image  of  equating  crime  with 
race  is  a  false  concept — 

Stated  Rev.  .Andrew  J.  Allen,  president 
of  the  mini.sters'  conference  and  pastor 
of  Deanwood  First  Baptist  Church, 

Reverend  Allen  said: 

-Ml  mem!xv3  of  -he  community,  t)oth  black 
u'.d  white,  inu.st  .stand  up  together  to  sup- 
port law  and  order,  and  help  to  reduce  the 
iippKtrtunitles  for  crime   in   the  community. 

He  pointed  out  that  just  2  weeks  prior, 
these  300  ministers  had  called  upon  all 
persons  and  groups  in  the  community  to 
refuse  support  for  any  demonstrations 
tiiis  year,  no  matter  how  noble  the  stated 
aims. 

The  Conference  action  today  reaffirms  our 
previous  stand  for  and  with  the  police. 

Said  the  conference  president. 

"Bill"  W.  H.  M.  Stover,  one  of  the 
founders  and  president  of  the  crime- 
fichtinL'  group,  told  the  convention  dele- 
gates before  whom  he  spoke  on  Febru- 
ary ,5,  that  already  over  l.'^0,000  citizens 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  dis- 
playing "Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime" 
stickers  and  banners  on  their  cars,  and 
on  windows  and  doors,  both  at  home  and 
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and  at  their  stores  and  shops.  He  said 
thousands  of  pieces  of  mail  now  carry 
the  slogan's  message  daily. 

Stover  congratulated  the  300  Negro 
ministers  for  their  courageous  and  ra- 
tional stand  in  opposing  tension  packed, 
violence  producing  demonstrations  and 
challenged  them  to  lead  their  100,000 
members  to  join  the  psychological  war 
on  crime  and  proudly  display  a  "Help 
Your  Police  Fight  Crime"  sticker  as  a 
bad.ge  of  good  citizenship.  Most  of  the 
ministers  left  the  meeting  carrying  two 
stickers  for  their  own  cars. 

"Crime  is  a  psychological  matter  of 
attitudes."  he  said.  "Wrong — instead  of 
right  ones.  Fortunately,  since  all  atti- 
tudes are  learned,  wrong  ones  can  be 
unlearned,  then  replaced  with  right  ones. 
Get  this  total  community  united  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  develop  a  better  psy- 
chological climate  of  respect,  restraint, 
and  civic  responsibility,  and  the  first 
battle  in  our  war  on  crime  will  be  won." 
Is  the  theme  of  Stover's  approach. 

"Help  Your  Police  Hght  Crime"  Is  a 
banner  under  which  all  might  rally,  for 
no  man  of  Intelligence  can  seriously  op- 
pose its  realistic,  positive  philosophy,  he 
believes.  Crime  is  not  a  race  issue,  he 
ix)ints  out: 

More  often,  the  Negro  is  the  victim.  Crime 
should  not  be  a  pwUtical  issue,  but  unless 
soon  corrected,  it  will  become  the  key  Issue 
in  '68.  Crime  is  neither  a  divine  right,  nor 
a  desirable  privilege.  It  is  an  ugly,  cancerous 
growth  which  threatens  to  destroy  both  the 
criminal  and  the  victim  and,  with  them,  the 
.'Vmerlcan  way  of   life. 

Stover  said : 

Our  3-fold  goal  is:  (1)  To  equip  a  million 
cars,  buses  .aid  trucks  in  the  area  with 
bumper  stickers,  front  and  rear,  reading 
"Help  •your  Police  Fight  Crime";  (2)  a  mil- 
lion letters  dally  carrying  the  same  message 
through  the  mails;  (3)  and  free  distribution 
of  a  million  "Safer  Community"  folders  to 
our  people:  all  within  the  next  90  days  with 
merchant  cooperation. 

Rev.  Robert  Harrison,  chairman 
of  the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference  pro- 
gram committee,  and  Reverend  Allen,  Its 
president  are  planning  their  annual 
"Law  and  Order"  Day  soon,  the  date  to 
be  announced.  It  is  the  tentative  plan  of 
the  two  organization  presidents,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  make  this  annual  affair  a 
"Help  Your  Police  Fight  Crime  Day." 


Dr.   Harold   Taylor   and  World  Teacher 
Education 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constitutent.  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  whose 
background  in  the  education  field  is  out- 
standing, gave  the  opening  address  at  the 
Conference  on  World  Education  last  year 
and  then  edited  the  conference  proceed- 
ings. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
the  final  report  by  Dr.  Taylor,  director 
of  the  AACTE  project,  is  supported  by  a 
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U.S.  Office  of  Education   grant   and  is 
now  available. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  in- 
formation, which  follows,  concerning  the 
conference  proceedings: 
Report  Urges  Intern*tionai   Dimension  rnn 
Teacher    Education — .AACTE    Publication 
Presents  Proposals  a.nd  Ishurs  ::,■  World 
Education  in  Special  Conffrence  Procied- 

INGS 

"To  be  truly  educated  as  an  American  it 
Is  now  necessary  to  be  educated  as  a  citizen 
of  the  world,"  asserts  Harold  Taylor  in  his 
opening  address  at  a  Conference  on  World 
Education  attended  by  ranking  government 
and  university  spokesmen  last  year.  The  Con- 
ference, sponsored  by  Tlie  .American  .A.=isocla- 
tlon  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and 
the  Kettering  Foundation,  was  convened  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  adding  an  interna- 
tional dimension  to  the  education  of  teachers. 
The  Conference  Proceedings  were  edited  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  former  president  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  and  director  of  the  .AACTE 
study  of  "The  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  the 
Field  of  'World  Affairs." 

The  publication  contains  the  speeches  and 
discussion  of  the  Conference,  whose  main 
theme  called  for  a  new  loolt  at  the  entire 
American  educational  system  to  bring  it  in 
touch  with  contemporary  world  society.  A 
range  of  speakers — from  Congref.sinan  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana  and  Paul  Miller.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Education  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
faculty  members  and  students  from  leading 
universities  and  student  organizations — 
pointed  out  that  during  the  years  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  thrust  into  a 
position  of  world  leadership  American  edu- 
cation has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need  to 
educate  Its  teachers  and  citizens  m  the  global 
demands  and  complexities  of  that  leadership. 

Robert  Byrnes  of  Indiana  University,  chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  iiighlights  .America's 
educational  limitations  in  this  field  by  point- 
ing out  that  of  some  65,000  students  in  high- 
er education  in  Indiana  in  1958,  only  liOO  had 
taken  a  course  which  dealt  substantively 
with  the  non-Western  world.  Harold  Enarson, 
president  of  Cleveland  State  University,  sug- 
gests that  "It  Is  as  if  we  were  sending  individ- 
ual CARE  package  of  Post  Toasties  to  the 
hungry  masses  in  India."  Applying  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  field  of  international  educa- 
tion to  the  problems  of  .Americas  'back 
yard,"  he  continues:  "I  do  not  believe  the 
answer  is  more  and  more  slightly  better  jjro- 
grams.  .  .  .  The  key  word  is  immersion  in  the 
life  around  you.  If  the  world  is  our  labora- 
tory, let  us  begin  with  our  immediate  en- 
vironment." 

The  euphoric  vacuum  from  v.hlch  our  mid- 
dle-class, white,  suburban  citizens  \iev:  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  the  same  -vacuum  from 
which  they  view  their  own  less  fortunate 
brothers  living  in  rural  and  urban  slums — 
the  cultures  of  poverty,  as  En.arson  describes 
them.  "I  find  it  troublesome  to  realize  that 
.  .  .  it  Is  easier  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
rural  development  in  Brazil  than  to  im- 
prove education  In  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States,"  he  observes.  "The  critical 
question  is  how  one  relates  a  concern  for  the 
world's  affairs  to  a  concern  for  our  neigh- 
bors who  live  a  mile  away." 

"The  universities  have  ruined  the  sf-idy 
of  international  affairs  by  making  it  dull." 
states  Richard  Stearns,  former  vice-president 
for  International  affairs  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association.  Among  suggestions  for 
change,  Stearns  argues  for  student-initiated 
projects  in  which  foreign  students  can  teach 
in  American  schools  and  colleges  and  work 
with  their  American  counterparts  in  com- 
munity welfare  projects;  for  student-run 
sem.lnars  with  foreign  student.=;  here  and 
abroad,  supported  openly  by  government  and 
foundation  funds;    and   for  closer  relations 
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between  student  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  similar  organizations  abroad. 

Edward  Schwartz,  current  N.S.A  president, 
says  that  the  cvirrent  university  programs 
are  not  giving  the  student  a  chance  to  "come 
to  grips  with  liimself  and  his  own  culture. 
Nor  can  he  use  lil.s  academic  curriculum  to 
answer  the  questions  lie  h.is  .  .  How  can 
we  expect  college  studenus  to  think  in  a 
world  perspective.'  a.sks  .Schwartz,  "when 
they  have  not  Ijeen  taught  to  think  even  in 
a  national  c^ne?" 

In  m.my  \«,'ays,  the  delegates  agree,  thou- 
sands of  .American  citizens,  because  wf  their 
economic,  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  back- 
groiuids.  are  as  foreign  to  most  other  Ameri- 
cans as  are  the  most  [jrimitive  natives  ui  New 
Guinea.  To  bridge  the  ("tvern  liiat  yawn.s  be- 
tween nations,  and  bcl wern  affluent  .iiid  de- 
prived .America,  the  delegates  jjresent  several 
approaches  that  could  bo  put  into  effect 
immediatelv, 

Harris  Wofford,  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  Old  Westbury,  and 
formerly  an  associate  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  urges  that  teacher  colleges  base  Ihelr 
world  education  courses  on  the  same  patterns 
:is  those  foUov^'ed  by  the  Peace  Corps.  "In 
the  Peace  Corps  you  have  to  learn  bv  doing, 
and  it  is  not  only  learning  by  doing,  but 
learning  by  going.  ...  I  might  also  mention 
learning  by  loving."  Claude  .A,  Eggertsen, 
professor  of  education  at  the  Unlversltv  of 
Michigan,  suggests  that  a  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  study  tours,  seminars,  and  research 
))ro]ects  abroad  which  involve  faculty  and 
junior  year  and  graduate  students  would  as- 
sist in  the  Internationalization  of  American 
education. 

Discussing  the  role  of  edvicntors  in  utilizing 
the  opportunities  provided  by  the  new  gov- 
ernmental emphasis  on  inTernaticjiial  educa- 
tion, Jacob  Canter,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  educational  and  cultural 
aifairs,  states  that  ■International  education 
,  ,  .  used  wisely  in  our  schools  ...  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  instruments  to  make  :rc 
and  they  become,  lor  rising  generations, 
simply  ue  .  .  .  liumanity  as  a  whole."  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  and  Dr.  Paul  Miller 
encourage  educators  to  exploit  existing  gov- 
ernmental and  institutional  resources  for 
international  education.  They  suggest  an  all- 
university,  interdisciplinary  attack  on  the 
problems  of  institutional  change  in  this  field 
:ind  extend  the  concept  to  include  wide  net- 
vs-orks  of  inter-institutional  cooperation, 
whereby  major  universities  "share  their  in- 
creasing competence  in  the  international  held 
with  other  institutions.  Aith  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  with  the  public  at 
large  through  adult  education    .   .   .  ' 

Other  delegates.  Including  Harold  Taylor, 
i;rge  \ariat;ons  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  VISTA  for  the  involvement 
of  prospective  and  certified  teachers  in  inter- 
cultural  and  international  activities. 

Conference  on  World  Education  :ippears  as 
one  of  a  series  of  .A.ACTE  documents  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  the  jjreparatlon  of  .American 
teachers  in  world  affairs.  The  linal  report  by 
Harold  Taylor,  director  of  the  .A.ACTE  project 
which  is  supported  by  .';  U.S.  Olhcc  of  Educa- 
tion grant,  will  appear  In  Spring  1968. 

Copies  of  Conference  on  World  Education 
may  be  obtained  for  ?-1.50  from  AACTE.  1201 
.Sixteenth  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


GI  Loans 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  would 
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provide  a  more  equitable  standard  un- 
der which  Indebtedness  incurred  by  vet- 
erans with  respect  to  GI  loans  may  be 
waived. 

There  is  a  xreat  need  for  this  kind  of 
action. 

The  law  as  It  now  stands  states  that 
severe  hardship  is  a  requisite  for  waiver 
of  indebtedness  charged  to  a  veteran, 
following  VA-connected  loan  default, 
often  on  the  part  of  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser, and  loss  of  property 

Almost  every  week  I  receive  in  my  of- 
fice letters  in  that  regard.  Many  of  these 
persons  writing  are  in  the  ^'ravest  need. 
Yet,  their  request  to  the  VA  for  waiver 
has  been  derued.  Statements  such  as  the 
followini?  are  not  untypical; 

I  transferred  to  Patrick  in  10  dava  in  Mav 
and  checked  with  Base  .Attorney  and  thev 
advised  me  to  appeal  which  the  V.\  .said  I 
could  do.  The  V\  sent  me  .i  anancial  state- 
ment which  they  lost  ind  I  had  to  All  out 
another  and  a  waiver  while  m  California 
and  I  never  got  answers  ui  them  They  con- 
firmed not  'o  waive  it  m  June  I  wp.nt  to  St. 
Petersburg  -which    is    jver    150    miles    to   see 

Mr-  who  was  sending  all  the  mall  to 

us.  But  I  was  not  aUo'Aed  to  see  him  They 
said  all  papers  were  in  Jacksonville  Thev 
told  me  to  write  a  letter  .ind  say  I  wanted 
to  appeal  and  then  someone  would  send  me 
appeal  papers  Thev  told  me  to  iffer  ..  the 
amount  if  the  appeal  waa  turned  down.  I 
write  for  the  .ippeal  but  not  '-,  amount 
They  used  the  letter  iw  an  appe'al  Instead 
of  sending  me  any  papers. 

•  •  «  .  . 

In  the  latter  part  of  1966.  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  VA.  Regional  Offlce  Muskogee 
Okl.ihoma,  informing  me  that  the  V.\  had 
reclaimed  said  propertv  and  that  I  owed  the 
VA  $845  49  plus  Interest  of  87  71  This  was 
the  first  communic.itlon  of  .tny  kind  I  had 
received  f.-nm  V.\  I  did  not  and  have  not 
received  anv  n  mmun!catl"n  from  'he  mor'- 
gage  company  Had  I  been  inf  irmed  before 
the  foreclosure  it  is  possible  I  could  have 
arranged  to  start  making  p.ivment  and  resell 
or  rer:r  this  prooerrv  Mv  total  income  is 

only  $365  63  a  month  which  Is  dispensed 
with  as  follows  hou.-e  pavment  i  FHA  i 
$99  44,  utilities  I  average  I  $38  00.  food  $130  00. 
all  insurance  $49  73— Total  $317  19  This 
leaves  me  only  $48  for  clothing,  medical, 
transportation,  other  Incidentals.  Including 
any  emergency  that  might  an.se  There  are 
times  when  I  have  to  put  otT  purchasing 
some  needed  item  from  one  month  to  an- 
other 

•  •  •  .  . 

Sir.  the  financial  statement  I  submitted 
to  the  board,  along  with  the  appeal,  clearly 
indicates  that  .\fter  living  expen.ses  .ind  cur- 
rent bills  paid.  I  would  have  exactly  $60  67 
left  per  month  The  financial  statement  I 
submitted  had  to  be  .iccompilshed  prior  to 
reductions  .\xter  income  taxes  .ind  social 
security,  I  would  have  a  total  >f  $24  04  per 
month  to  take  care  of  savings  md  unex- 
pected expenses  sir.  i  simplv  cannot  re- 
pay this  money  even  at  the  risk  of  ruining 
a  17  year  military  career  I  cannot  do  It  and 
properly  maintain  my  family 

In  19€7  only  emht-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  requests  for  waiver  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  offices  of  ong- 
Inal  jurisdiction  were  granted.  Of  the 
70.3  percent  of  the  cases  referred  by 
those  oflBces  to  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals,  only  6.1  percent  were  allowed. 

Under  my  bill,  waiver  of  liability  could 
be  granted  to  a  veteran,  for  indebtedness 
established  because  of  loan  default,  if  he 
were  without  fault  and  collection  of  in- 
debtedness would  work  a  hardship  upon 
him. 
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While  the  Government  has  provided 
easy  credit  for  veterans,  it  has  not  been 
so  diligent  in  providing  safeguards  nec- 
essary for  a  mobile  society. 

My  concern  is  directed  especially  to 
veterans  whose  indebtedness  is  caused 
by  the  default  of  .second,  third,  and 
fourth  parties  to  whom  his  hou.se  has 
been  subsequently  .sold  The  scope  of  the 
problem  can  be  seen  when  it  is  noted 
that  over  one-half  of  iequ('st*»d  waivers 
involve  transferee  owners 

Tlie  original  veteran,  of  whom  pay- 
ment is  required  under  the  obligation  of 
his  VA-insui-ed  loan,  has  often  been 
transferred  or  moved  to  another  State. 
Fi-equent  complaints  are  that  the  veteran 
IS  not  found  by  the  VA  before  his  house 
IS  .sold  and  indebtedness  instituted,  al- 
though he  is  easily  found  when  the  in- 
debtedness amount  is  determined.  There 
are  also  frequent  complaints  that  the 
Veterans"  Administration  often  pays 
more  to  repair  the  veteran's  house  after 
loan  default,  and  before  the  Adminis- 
tration sells  the  house  to  another  party, 
than  the  veteran  would  have,  had  he 
known  that  default  had  taken  place. 
There  are  many  statements  made  to  the 
effect  that  had  the  veteran  known  of 
default,  he  would  have  made  aiTange- 
ments  for  taking  care  of  that  default. 
Yet.  by  the  time  he  hears  of  it.  sale  of 
his  home  has  occurred. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  in  Florida  is 
overwhelming.  VA-connected  loan  claims 
settled  from  April  to  September  1967  in 
the  State  of  Florida  included  net  claims 
of  aixjut  S6 13.350  to  take  care  of  defaults 
caused  by  sub.sequent  purchasers.  Of  VA 
direct  and  insured  loan  claims  settled  in 
Florida  during  that  same  period  of  time. 
59  4  percent  were  caused  by  defaults  of 
second  parties  F1fty-.si.x  percent  of  all 
referrals  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
handling  of  mortgage  foreclosures  during 
the  period  March  1.  1965.  through  No- 
vember 30,  1966.  involved  Florida  activity. 
The  problems  caused  by  default  of 
.second  parties  extend  further.  The  pres- 
ent law  makes  it  too  .simple  for  irre- 
sponsible persons  to  assume  mortgages 
upon  property  insured  by  the  VA.  intend- 
ing to  receive  rentals  and  profits,  but 
without  mtending  to  make  many  or  any 
mortgage  payments 

Under  the  GI  loan,  the  Government 
has  attempted  to  aid  the  veteran.  Yet, 
in  requiring  cases  of  severe  hardship  for 
waiver  of  indebtedness,  it  has  only  helped 
an  extremely  small  percentage  of  those 
in  need. 

I  would  urge  favorable  action  on  my 
request  to  broaden  coverage  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  waiver  procedure. 


Three  From  State  War  Victima 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

)P    MARYl..\.VD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TATUTS 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
Army  Warrant  Otflcer  Gary  W.  Hanna. 
Army  Sp4c  Thomas  W.  Moore,  and  Ma- 
rine Pfc  Jehu  J  Cox,  Jr..  three  young 
servicemen  from  Maryland,  were  recently 
Itllled  in  Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  the 
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courage  of  these  young  men  and  to  honor 
their  memories  by  including  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Record: 
1  HRtE  Prom  State  War  Victims — Two  Elli- 

cott  city  gi's  and  a  baltimore  marine 

Die 

Three  Maryland  servicemen-  two  of  them 
from  ElUcott  City  .md  the  other  from  Balti- 
more--liave  died  \n  Vietnam,  t!ie  Department 
of  Defense  .iiinounced  yesterday 

They  were  Identified  .is: 

\rmy  Wiirr.uit  Officer  Gary  W  Hanna.  19, 
son  of  Mr  and  .Mrs  William  S.  Hanna,  of  703 
South  St   John's  lane.  ElUcott  City 

.■\rmy  Spec  4  Thomas  W  Moore,  20,  hus- 
briiid  of  .Mrs  C.irol  Thomson  Moore,  for- 
merly of  Savage.  Md  .  and  now  of  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, and  son  of  Mr  ,ind  .Mr.s  Woodrow  W 
Moore,  of  179  -Montgomery  road,  ElUcott  City, 

.Marine  Pfc  Jehu  J  Co\.  Jr  .  18,  son  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs  Jehu  J  Cox.  Sr  ,  of  731  Dolphin 
street,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  killed  January  31  in  Thua 
Thlen  province  when  a  helicopter  he  was  fly- 
ing crashed  after  It  was  damaged  by  .small 
arms  Are.  He  was  .tttached  to  'B"  Troop.  1st 
Squadron.  9th  Cavalry. 

.MORTAR    ATTACK 

Specialist  Moore  w>is  killed  January  31 
during  a  morUir  attack  on  his  base  camp 
at  VI III!  Long  He  was  a  helicopter  meclianlc 
wlih  the  150th  Transport  Division. 

Private  Cv>x  died  Wednesday  In  a  Vietnam 
military  hospital  irom  bullet  wounds  re- 
ceived January-  9  in  comb.it  action  near 
Quang  .Nam  One  of  his  legs  was  .imputed 
while   he   was  in   the  hospital. 

Mr  Hanna.  a  1966  graduate  of  Howard 
County  Senior  High  School,  was  a  member 
of  the  school's  lacrosse  team.  While  m  school, 
he  worked  part-time  as  a  clerk  in  a  hardware 
store.  .-Mso  while  .i  student,  he  took  flying 
lessons  and  recent  d  a  pllot'.s  license. 

He  'A-as  a  member  >>l  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church.  EUicoti  City,  and  sang  in  tlie  church 
choir  lor  six  years. 

He  enlisted  in  the  .■\rmy  four  months  after 
graduation  .lud  took  his  basic  training  .it 
Fort  Polk.  La.  He  later  took  helicopter  train- 
ing at  Fort  Walters.  Texas,  and  at  Fort 
Rucker.  .■Ma 

Mr.  Hanna's  father  was  .i  member  of  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  from  1963  until 
1967 

Besides  his  parents,  Mr,  Hanna  Is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother,  Edwin  F.  Hanna.  of  ElU- 
cott City 

Specialist  Moore  enlisted  in  the  .Army  In 
.Septemt)er,  1966,  three  months  .ifter  he  waa 
graduated  from  Howard  County  Senior  High 
School. 

He  took  basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg.  N  C. 
and    received     advanced    training    at    Fort 
Eustis.  Va  ,   before  he  was  assigned  to  Vlel- 
•  nam  last  .August, 

While  m  high  school.  Specialist  Moore  was 
a  member  of  the  school  football  team. 

Funeral  services  for  Specialist  Moore  will 
bo  held  In  Hawaii,  He  will  be  burled  In  the 
National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific, 
which  is  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

OTHER    SURVrVOBS 

In  addition  to  hla  wlXe  and  his  p>arent8, 
SF>e<;lalist  Moore  Is  survived  by  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Snyder,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  .Stewart,  of  Arbutus,  and  a 
brother.   Robert   L,   Moore,  of  ElUcott  City. 

Private  Cox  attended  School  No.  128.  Har- 
lem Park  Junior  High  School  and  Car\'er 
Vocational-Technical  Senior  High  School, 

MARINE    (  AREER    PLANNED 

He  was  a  member  of  the  school  safety  pa- 
trol at  School  No.  128.  and  played  Junior 
varsity  football  at  Carver.  He  also  played 
football  with  the  Methodist  AthleUc  League. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corpa  laat  July 
and  took  hLs  recruit  training  at  Parrls  Island. 
3.C.  He  took  advanced  training  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  NC  ,  and  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal., 
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before  being  sent  to  Vietnam  last  December. 
According  to  his  parents,  he  was  planning  a 
career  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Shortly  after  he  was  wounded,  his  father 
flew  to  Vietnam  to  visit  him  in  the  hospital. 

Besides  his  parents,  Private  Cox  Is  sur- 
vived by  ten  sisters.  Miss  Aletha  O,  Cox,  Miss 
Emma  J,  Cox,  Miss  Paula  M,  Cox,  Miss  Cas- 
sandra S.  Cox,  Miss  Linda  D,  Cox,  Miss  Verna 
C.  Cox.  Miss  Yvonne  D.  Cox.  Miss  Sharon  K. 
Cox.  and  Mrs  Rose  M  Wharton,  all  of  Bal- 
timore, and  Mrs,  Evelyn  Orr.  of  Winston 
Salem,  N  C  :  and  three  brothers,  Joseph  I. 
Cox.  Rahue  I.  Cox  and  Sheldon  J.  Cox.  all  of 
Baltimore. 


The  Naismith  Memorial  Basketball  Hall 
of  Fame 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASS\CHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  basket- 
ball— a  sport  played  in  sandlots  and  sta- 
diums throughout  the  world — was  born 
77  years  aeo  in  my  home  city  of  Spring- 
field. Mass. 

This  week  the  Naismith  Memorial 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame,  a  striking  new 
$650,000  museum  planned  for  the  past  30 
years,  opened  on  the  campus  of  Spring- 
field College.  The  hall  is  named  after  Dr. 
James  Naismith.  the  man  who  invented 
basketball  in  1891  at  Springfield's  YMCA 
School  for  Christian  Workers.  Dr.  Nai- 
smith. one  bleak  winter  day.  was  seeking 
a  way  of  helping  his  young  charges  work 
off  energy.  Struck  by  an  idea,  he  set  up 
a  few  peach  baskets  in  a  gymnasium, 
borrowed  a  soccer  ball,  jotted  down  a 
few  rules  and  let  loose  a  group  of  en- 
thusiastic boys.  Since  that  time  the 
YMCA  School  has  grown  into  Spring- 
field College  and  basketball  has  grown 
into  the  most  widely  known  sport  in  the 
world. 

Lee  Williams,  director  of  the  new  Hall 
of  Fame,  points  out  that  it  is  a  museum 
dedicated  to  all  basketball — to  the  game's 
awkward  beginnings,  to  its  slow  spread 
Into  amateur  and  college  sports,  to  its  re- 
markable leap  into  multimillion-dollar 
professional  leagues. 

This  Hall  of  Fame  is  different  from  any 
other — 

He  stressed. 

This  has  to  be  the  most  authentic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  sports. 

The  hall's  main  floor  honor  court — its 
most  impressive  display  area — pays  trib- 
ute to  the  66  men  and  four  teams  elected 
to  the  hall  of  fame  to  date.  Panels  run- 
ning from  floor  to  ceiling,  colored  and 
lighted,  depict  the  men  basketball  will 
never  forget.  Nearby  is  the  main  floor 
museum — a  repUca  of  the  first  basketball 
court  where  Dr.  Naismith  launched  the 
game.  Here  is  the  original  manuscript  of 
13  rules,  a  history  of  the  game's  equip- 
ment, a  pictorial  and  literary  history  of 
the  game  itself  and  a  collection  of  price- 
less basketball  memorabilia.  The  found- 
er's wall,  just  a  few  paces  away  from  the 
museum,  is  a  display  dedicated  to  the 
1.590  individuals,  groups  and  companies 
that  have  contributed  $100  or  more  to 
building  the  hall  of  fame.  Upstairs,  in 
the  second  floor  display  area,  is  a  library 
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housing  the  world's  largest  collection  of 
written  and  filmed  material  on  basket- 
ball. Next  door  is  a  display  honoring  the 
groups  and  institutions  that  have  devel- 
oped and  maintained  the  game. 

A  column  published  by  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  and  an  editorial  published  by 
the  Springfield  Union  both  outline  the 
significance  of  the  Naismith  Memorial 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  history 
behind  it.  I  include  these  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Fox  Tales:  Peach  Basket  Days 
(By  Jim  Fox) 

"This  is  Just  the  start."  t'ae  ni;\n  .said  'A 
humble  start  at  that." 

Lee  Williams  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  new  Naismith  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame, 
giving  a  sneak  preview  to  some  iriends  The 
show  opens  Sunday  and  it  is  expected  to  iuive 
a  long  run. 

Williams  was  surrounded  by  the  clutter  of 
a  huge  enterprise  about  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Williams  used  to  be  basketball  coach  at 
Colby.  He  came  to  Springfield  in  September 
of  1966  to  accept  the  challenge  a.s  director 
of  the  Hall.  Sunday  his  own  impossible  dream 
comes  to  fruition. 

That's  the  day  the  handsome  $650  000 
shrine  on  Alden  Street  opens  to  the  ptiblic 
Lee  would  like  to  hive  100.000  visit^ors  the 
first  year  and  is  prepared  to  show  mnst  of 
them  around  himself 

The  Hall  of  Fame  isn't  complete—  yet,  of 
course.  It  never  will  be,  really.  Somehow  that 
added  to  the  fascination  of  this  week'.s  pre- 
view. Both  the  accomplishment  and  the 
promise  were  there  to  see  Sometimes  it  was 
Just  little  things: 

On  a  shelf  the  envelope  filled  with  pictures 
of  Oscar  Robertson  sent  by  the  University  of 
Cincinnati;  an  empty  display  case  design.ued 
for  Maurice  Stokes  memorabilia:  an  original 
of  a  Peanuts  cartoon  on  basketball;  a  picture 
of  Stretch  Murphy;  a  basketball  magazine 
from  China. 

Downstairs  in  the  Honors  Court,  the  work- 
men were  still  putting  in  the  glass  windows 
that  are  sure  to  become  the  trademark  and 
major  point  of  interest  In  the  Hall. 

"Baseball  had  Its  plaques  and  football  its 
busts  on  pedestals."  explained  Williams  "We 
didn't  want  to  copy.  And  we  also  had  to 
utilize  the  windows.  Frankly,  I  think  it's 
tremendous." 

Likenesses  of  the  66  men  already  enshrined 
are  on  those  glass  panels,  a  little  like  stained- 
glass  windows  In  a  cathedral  but  capturing 
a  unique  quality  all  their  own.  Lit  from  be- 
hind, the  ■windows  are  the  Hall's  most  striking 
feature. 

Up  there  In  glass  are  Oswald  Tower  and  Ed 
Hlckox  and  all  the  others  already  enshrined. 
And.  of  course.  Dr.  James  Naismith.  the  Mc- 
Glll  grad  who  started  It  all  In  1891  at  the 
School  for  Christian  Workers,  later  known 
as  Springfield  College. 

Site  of  the  Winchester  Y  where  they  first 
played  the  game  Is  a  .shopping  center  now. 
The  'Valley  Bank  Is  said  to  be  over  the  original 
location.  But  the  Hall  has  a  replica  of  that 
first  basketball  floor  and  the  full  gamut  of 
peach  baskets  and  hoops,  with  and  without 
bottoms,  all  resting  under  the  little  Y  run- 
ning track. 

The  Janitor  didn't  have  much  to  do  back 
In  '91.  He  'was  the  guy  who  plucked  the  ball 
out  of  the  hoop  after  a  basket.  That  was  be- 
fore a  clever  chap  thought  to  cut  a  hole  In  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  He  remains  the  game's 
undiscovered  hero. 

Naismith  decreed  the  basket  would  be  10 
feet  above  the  floor,  established  3  3  rules  and 
threw  out  a  ball  borrowed  from  the  soccer 
team. 

Naismith.  was  a  pretty  smart  chap,  no 
doubt.  But  well  wager  he  never  envisioned 
those  bloodthirsty  nights  In  the  Conway, 
Mass.,  town  hall  where  the  hot  stove  was 
In  play,  or  the  equally  red  hot  Indiana  state 


-school  tournaments,  or  the  Orlainal  Celtics, 
or  the  Bo.ston  Celtics,  or  tho  Cilobetrotters, 
Bob  CiAisv.  ihe  24-sec(iu1  rule.  Wilt 
Chamberlain  i.r  Lew  Alcinrtor 

Basketball  has  bcccmie  the  ni.j.st  wlrioly 
known  game  in  the  w  rid.  jilajed  i-oir.pi'tl- 
tl>ely  in  1M>  countrie.s 

Some  kir's  we  !:n  )W  vv;  uld  rmher  t.hoot 
baskets  in  the  wintertime  than  go  to  movie.s 
with  girls.  They  Jump  .shoot  and  drll^ble  be- 
hind their  Ijack  and  play  un  a  ih.aisand 
teams  from  the  park  league  t.j  the  yrd^ 

Yes,  basketball  has  arrived  in  ihe  years 
since  1891 

The  N'alsmith  Hall  of  Fame  i)r.  ves  it  by 
crystallzing  its  jjast  and  charting'  its  luture. 

Move  over  Cooperstown  M<;Ve  (jver  Canton, 
You  now  liave  a  big  brtJi  lier. 

I From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 

Ff-b,   17,   19681 

The  Fame  of  the  Game 

It  was  high  time  somebody  built  a  hall  of 
fame  for  a  game  that  has  developed  In  77 
years  from  a  peach  basket  at  the  old  Win- 
chester Square  YMCA  In  Springfield  to  the 
major  winter  sport  in  most  schools  and  col- 
leges across  the  country — and  the  multl-mll- 
Uon  dollar  bvislness  done  by  the  professional 
leagues. 

The  Naismith  Memorial  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  opens  for  public  viewing  to- 
morrow, and  for  a  preview  today  by  press 
and  donors,  embodies  .in  idea  first  expressed 
by  the  inventor  of  the  game  himself.  Dr. 
James  Naismith.  The  first  fund  drive  ran 
afoul  of  World  War  11;  afterward,  It  stayed 
alive  but  didn't  shift  into  high  gear  until 
1963.  Now  basketball  has  a  Si650.000  home  of 
its  own.  Western  Massachusetts  donors  hav- 
ing paid  more  than  a  third  of  the  cost 

That  the  goal  was  reached  as  early  as  it 
was  is  in  large  measure  the  doing  of  the  late 
Dr,  Edward  J.  Hlckox,  first  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Naismith  Memorial  Hall  of  Fame, 
who  kept  the  fund  project  on  the  move,  right 
Into  its  final  st.ige,   before  he  died   m    1966, 

For  Springfield,  there  will  be  the  promi- 
nence that  Cooperstown,  NY.,  enjoys  as  the 
home  of  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame — and  more, 
in  a  sense,  because  basketball's  institution 
covers  every  aspect  of  the  sport,  not  merely 
the  professional. 

More  Important  Is  the  testimony  that  the 
Hall  of  Fame  bears  to  the  feeling  of  Ameri- 
cans for  wholesome  sport.  Keeping  this  herit- 
age alive  is  another  part  of  the  Naismith 
Memorial   Hall   of  Fame's  contribution. 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  me  in  wishing  every  success  to 
basketball's  new  Hall  of  Fame. 


Minnesota       RepresentatiTe       Concerned 
About  Defense  Highway  System 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  Rep- 
resentative August  B.  Mueller,  of  Sibley 
Coimty,  Minn.,  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
highway  committee  of  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  highway  interim  com- 
mission. He  has  written  me  to  express 
concern  about  problems  of  our  Defense 
Highway  System,  and  especially  the  dan- 
gers of  increased  loads  on  such  roads 
without  thorough  study.  Enclosed  with 
his  letter  was  a  special  study  dealing  with 
bridges  on  principal  routes  in  Minnesota 
prepared  by  R.  E.  Livingston,  consulting 
engineer,  of  Denver,  Colo. 
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I  include  the  letter,  report,  and  Mr 
Livingston's  credentials  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks 

STATr  OF  Minnesota 

HOI'SE  OF  REPP.rSENTATIVES. 

February  9  1968 

Hon    AVf  HER  N'ELSEN, 

Houxe  O-fice  Building, 
Wa^h  inglon   D  C 

Dear  Ancher  I  have  followed  with  Interest 
your  support  for  our  developing  state  and 
federal  highway  program  and  your  effort  to 
free  highway  trust  funds  f.-r  Immediate  use 
In  presently  allocated  highway  programs. 
This  type  of  effort  by  you  Is  tremendously  Im- 
portant   to  state   highway    pr  igrrims 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  protect  our 
Investment  in  these  new  modern  highways 
A.s  vou  may  know.  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Highway  Committee  of  the  Minnesota  House 
'■i  Rt'presentatives  I  ,im  also  Vire-Chalrman 
of  the  Highway  Interim  Commission  This 
l.s  a  regular  statutory  commission  of  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  with  certain  assigned 
<tutles  As  part  of  our  assigned  duties,  we  are 
s'udvlng  the  load  carrying  capacity  of  our 
highways  and  bridges  the  (juestlon  of  hlgh- 
Aav  needs  improvements  uf  existing  htgh- 
w.ivs  .ind  the  development  of  new  highways 
as  well  as  far:n-to-mBrket  roads  As  part 
of  this  study,  we  had  presented  to  us  a  report 
taken  from  the  offlclal  records  of  the  Min- 
nesota Highway  Department  which  indicates 
a  .serious  problem  on  our  defense  highway 
system 

As  you  know,  a  defense  highway  system 
is  that  part  of  the  state  highway  system. 
county  roads  and  city  streets  designated  as 
necessary  for  national  defense  requirements 
and  a  report  .is  to  the  status  of  this  system 
must  be  tiled  .mnuallv  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
An  investigation,  in  1966.  of  the  bridges  on 
this  system  in  Minnesota  indicated  that 
"7  4  of  the  bridges  were  not  designed  or 
constructed  to  carry  an  H20-S16  load.  An 
H2a-S16  load  Is  the  maximum  now  permitted 
ni  the  interstate  system  .ind  relates  to  a 
tractor  ^eml-traller  combination  with  two 
32.000  lbs  tai,dem  axles  and  8.000  lbs  on 
the  irnnt  t  steering,  axle.  This  is  the  type 
of  maximum  nad  ,ind  vehicle  about  which 
our  hish^ays  .ind  our  bridges  are  pro- 
grammed 

Our  Highway  Department  representatives 
testified  it  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Com- 
mission that  our  •■■ntlre  Minnesota  Interstate 
and  suate  trunk  highway  system  is  pro- 
grammed to  carry  a  ma.timum  H20-S16  load 
or  what  ;s  now  the  maximum  equivalent  load 
allowed  on  the  interstate  system  of  73,280 
lbs. 

It  would  seem  that,  before  axle  loads  are 
increased  or  (jther  sizes  mcre.ised  on  our 
interstate  system,  we  should  have  a  "so  slow" 
period  and  a  moratorium  on  any  Increases 
until  a  .'ull  studv  can  be  made  of  the  impact 
of  These  changes  on  our  rouds  and  on  our 
economy  If  increased  loads  on  our  highway 
sys-em  will  shorten  the  life  of  our  bridges 
and  highways,  then  it  is  poor  policy  to  permit 
them.  We  should  not  endanger  the  invest- 
ment or  the  life  expectancy  of  our  highways 
and  bridges  bv  legislative  act.  in  my  opinion. 
It  seems  to  me  'hat  our  legislative  policy 
should  be  coordinattcl  around  sound  engi- 
neering standards 

In  order  to  call  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  others  on  the  appropriate  committees 
in  Congre5.=  .  will  vou  please  place  the  report 
and  -he  credentials  of  the  author  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  In  order  that  it 
might  be  re.  lewed  by  other  public  officials. 
I  .iin  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  herewith. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Highway  Committee 
of  the  Minnesota  Houre  of  Representatives, 
we  ire  most  concerned  about  the  trend  in  all 
of  'hese  areas,  both  state  and  federal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ADCUST   B     MtELLEH. 


EXTl-NSIONS  OF  RIMARKS 

Brisces    on    the    Principal     Rovms    or 

Minnesota 

I  By  R   K  LlvlIlgst.^n) 

Tliere  .ire  124  aiO  miles  of  public  thorough- 
fares in  Minnesota  11  993  miles  of  which  con- 
stitute the  St-ite  Highway  System  The  St;\te 
sy&tem  includes  <iS2  miles  of  Federal  Aid 
Interstate.  7,882  rnlles  of  PVderal  Aid  Primary, 
3.013  miles  ol  Federal  Aid  Secondary  and  146 
mile*  of  Non-Federal  Aid  State  road.s.  The 
construction  of  the  Federal  Aid  roads  is 
Jointly  financed  with  Federal  and  Stat* 
funds,  and  they  are  maintilned  by  the  State 
alone 

Although  the  State  Highway  System  Is  com- 
posed of  a  totiil  of  11.993  mKes.  there  xre 
7  789  miles  of  such  system  deslgn.ited  .is 
necessary  for  naUon.il  defense  requirements. 
."Vs  to  this  system  <»f  routes  the  Minnesota 
Highway  Department  h,«  a  bridge  record,  ur 
log.  which  13  required  by  Federal  memoranda 
to  !>e  kept  on  a  current  twsls  .ind  In  detail. 
By  continuous  Held  examination  and  cvalua- 
rion.  the  1o,m1 -carrying  oipacity  of  each  of 
these  bridges  is  checked  and  if  deterloraUon 
or  damage  h;vs  occurred  since  its  construc- 
tion, an  appropriate  change  In  its  design 
loadlr.g  Is  determined  and  the  bridge  t.here- 
•  ifter  carries  the  new  value  In  the  reco.'d 

There  Is  no  such  consistent  bridge  record 
information  available  for  the  str\ictures  on 
municlp,U  raids  or  streeu  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  sute  system  the  remaining  4.204 
miles  of  the  Slate  Highway  System  nor  for 
the  local  county  systems  For  this  reivson.  this 
report  will  deal  only  with  the  1.503  bridge 
structures  on  the  7,789  miles  of  defense  re- 
quirement routes  of  the  State  Highway 
System. 

The  report  is  confined  to  .an  analysis  of  the 
loatt-carrylng  characteristics  of  existing 
bridges.  While  it  Is  recognized  that  there  are 
many  structures  which  are  dehclent  in 
width  or  overhead  clearance,  deficiencies  In 
these  elements  ;xre  not  associated  with  wheel 
and  axle  loadings  nor  does  a  change  in 
vehicle  weight  alter  width  or  clearance 

Minnesota  classifies  and  r.Ttes  bridges  in 
confo.-nuty  with  standards  and  procedures  of 
'he  Amerlc^in  .Association  of  State  Highway 
omcials.  approved  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

An  H20  design  standard  means  that  the 
bridges  on  the  highway  have  been  engineered 
to  carry  in  each  lane  a  single  unit  truck 
weighing  20  tons,  measuring  14  feet  between 
'he  front  and  rear  axles,  carrying  4  tons  on 
Its  front  axle,  and  16  tons  on  its  rear  axle 
assembly.  It  Is  further  assumed  in  the 
riesitn  that  this  20-ton  truck  unit  Is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  trucks  of  --i  the 
weight  of  the  design  unit  (15  tons  each) 
with  the  center  of  their  nearest  axles  30 
feet  removed  from  the  nearest  axle  of  the 
design  unit,"   Each  of  these   preceding  and 

The  description  of  the  placement  of  the 
truck  train  Is  converted  by  bridge  engineers 


following  trucks  Is  presumed  to  be  pre- 
ceded and  lollowed  by  a  succession  of  I5-'oi)n 
iinlt.a  spaced  so  that  their  .ixles  are  30  feet 
from  the  nearest  axle  of  the  following  or 
preceding  unit  This  .irrangement  of  truck 
units  In  a  lane  is  as.svwned  m  order  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  Ijridge  stress 

Bridge  designs  to  handle  the  H1J0-S16  unit 
are  prepared  In  a  slmll.ir  manner  The  H20- 
S16  key  unit  Is  composed  of  a  JO-ton  truck 
tractor  puUing  u  16-ton  seml-traller  The 
truck  13  .isfiuined  to  have  the  center  of  its 
steering  axle  14  lect  in  front  of  the  center  of 
the  driving  assembly.  The  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  driving  uxle  assembly  on 
the  tractor  to  the  center  of  the  trailer  unit 
axle  assembly  is  variable  from  14  feet  to  30 
feet  In  any  dimensional  .irrangcment  which 
will  produce  the  greatest  stress  in  the  bridge 
The  spacing  of  preceding  and  following  units 
IS  the  same  .is  for  the  HJO  u:.lt  with  such 
preceding  and  following  i.nits  presumed  to 
weigh  -^  as  much  as  the  key  unit  i  .^4  000 
lbs  I. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Highways 
currently  prepares  its  design  for  new  lilith- 
ways  on  the  basis  of  H20  and  H20  S16 
bridge  loadings  The  above-mentioned 
bridge  record  was  examined  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  existing  bridges  are 
deficient  and.  when  deficient,  to  wh.it  extent 

The  appended  tabulation  (  B  1  i  was  pro- 
duced as  a  summation  and  a  coinparlson  of 
the  structures  ^ln  a  system-bv-.system  basis. 
The  bridges  were  tabulated  in  loadim:  Incre- 
ments of  5-ton  groupings  to  get  .i  l)etter  pic- 
ture of  the  extent  f>f  denclcncy  :!s  well  us  the 
number  of  deficient  structures 

The  analysis  of  the  appended  table  B  ll 
shows  that  1.163  structures  or  77,4' •  of  all 
the  structures  on  the  defense  routes  are  rated 
below  H20-S16.  The  cumulative  breakdown 
by  5-ton  groupings  is  as  follows. 

Structures  (60.6  percent)  rated  as  HlO 
to  H15 911 

Structures  ( 16.8  percent)  rated  as  HlC 

to  H20_ 2,52 


Total  structures   (77  4  percent) 

rated  as  i>ther  than  H20  -S16-.    1.  163 

The  analysis  by  systems  indicates  that  of 
364  structures  on  the  defense  rcquirenient-s 
routes  which  are  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  180  or  49  :  fail  to  meet  the  H20- 
S16  design  loading  requirements  Of  840 
bridges  on  the  defense  requirement  routes 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Federal  .-Md  Primary 
System.  770  or  69  .ire  rated  below  both  the 
H20  and  H20  S16  loading  requirements  Of 
20  structures  on  the  defen.se  requirement 
routes  which  are  a  part  of  the  limited  Fed- 
eral Aid  Secondary  System  mileage.  20  or 
100';^  are  rated  below  H20  .^^16  loading 
category. 


to  a  uniform  design  load  of  640  lbs.  per  linear 
foot  of  10  ft    traffic  'ane. 


TABLE  8-1. -MINNESOTA 
TABUUIIGN  OF  LOADING  DATA  ON  MAJOR  STRUCTURES'  ON  THE  PRI^^CIPAL  ROUTES-  IN  MINNESOTA 


System 


Ffderal-aid  mlerstale... 
FeJeral-aid  primary. 
Fedetal-aid  secondary  •. 

Total. 


Total 

rumber 

ol  bridges 

on  system 


364 

1,119 
20 


Design  load 


HlO  to  HIS 


H16  to  H20 


H2(^S16 
or  greater 


Num- 
ber 


126 

770 

IS 


Percent 

ol  total 


34.6 
68.8 
75.0 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
ol  total 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of  total 


Total 
number       Percent  Log 

of  bridjies  ot  bridjes     Tiileage 

on  system  less  than     ot  system 

less  than  H20-S16 
H20  SIS 


54 

193 

5 


14.9 
17.3 
25.0 


184 
156 


50.5 
13.9 


180 
963 

20 


49.5 

86.1 

100.0 


946.0 

6. 777. 4 

65.8 


1.503 


911       60.6         25Z       16.8         340       22.6 


1.163 


77.4       7.789.2 


'  By  dehmtion.  maior  structures  aie  :o  feet  or  more  bel*een  abutments 
.nterstat'e''s  7nm,!'^Z'f.ll''f^T"  ''"•'  "l  "L*  "'""V"'"  "'^^"^'^  Department  report  of  Dec  31.  1%6.  include  all  Federal-aid 
mles  of  State  adrr^^t.PrtF^^^^^^^^^^^     Pnmary  highways  ot  a  total  of  7,S82  miles,  but  rnclude  only  66  miles  out  of  a  toUI  of  4,102 
miles  ot  State  administered  Fedsra,  a.d  secondary  system.  These  roads  are  those  referred  to  as  national  defense  routes 


I 

Fibraarij  Jl,  IVCS 

An  ex.uiun.itii'n  of  the  forc^tolng  table  of 
loading  ciata  on  iB  1)  leads  to  the  following 
obscr\ -ttioiis  and  conclusions: 

I  This  report  relates  to  the  bridge  struc- 
tures on  only  7.789  iiiller.  of  essential  defense 
routes  (lu;  of  .i  total  of  124.910  miles  uf  jjub- 
Uc  roads  in  Minnesota.  The  routes  analy/ed 
are.  generally  speaking,  the  most  modern 
roads  in  the  St. .to.  built  to  the  highest 
standards.  It  must  follow  that  if  records  were 
available  to  permit  an  iina;ys:s  to  tc  made  of 
the  structures  on  the  remaining  117  121  miles 
which  have  not  been  con.-irlered  in  Ihl;.  re- 
port the  conclusions  v.ould  l)e  le.ss  favorable 
than  those  leached  .is  to  the  structures  on 
the  aforesaid  defense  routes. 

2.  The  hndings  as  to  the  bridge  .structures 
on  these  delense  routes,  compc-cd  ^s  ihcy 
are  of  7.78a  miles  of  the  best  iut;hways  i\\ 
the  state,  are  a  warning  as  to  t  ne  msuf- 
liciency  of  liie  bridge  structures  on  the  re- 
maining 4,204  miles  of  the  .State  Highway 
System  and  all  of  the  local  roads  and  city 
streets.  There  is  no  way  to  maKe  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  capacity  of  the  );r:clt;es  on 
this  vast  Mclv.ork  without  a  compreiiensivo 
inventory  Until  .ii;d  unless  such  an  inven- 
tory shows  otherwise,  it  Is  a  valid  a.ssumption 
that  such  bridges  are  less  adequate  than 
those  of  the  itudied  routes. 

3.  Recogniiiing  that  irallic  ha.s  a  tendency 
to  move  from  origin  to  des'^inatlon  bv  the 
most  expeditious  route,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  unit  can.  and  many  units  do,  move  on 
a  combination  (,i  segments  of  all  systems.  As 
an  example,  a  load  of  farm  produce  will  often 
start  its  trip  to  market  on  a  county  ro.id. 
proceed  to  the  Federal  .■Xid  Secondary  .system 
in  the  area,  move  irom  there  to  the  Federal 
Aid  Primary  .System  and  before  reaching 
market  transfer  to  and  use  a  ijortion  of  the 
Intcr.-tate  .System. 

Such  a  tinit  when  operated  over  the 
studied  routes  and  when  loaded  to  the  maxi- 
mum weight  permissible  on  Interstate  high- 
ways under  present  law  would  not  only  ex- 
ceed the  design  load  on  49,5';  of  the  bridges 
on  that  portion  of  the  system  which  Is  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  Ijut  wouM  also  ex- 
ceed the  Interstate  desiitn  load  on  86.1  ^c  of 
the  bridges  of  that  par;  of  the  system  which 
Is  part  of  the  Federal  .Aid  Primary  System 
and  100  0^;-  of  the  bridges  on  the  limited 
portion  ,f  Federal  .\id  .Secondary  System 
covered    in   this   report. 

4.  The  B-1  table  shows  that  1.163  of  the 
1.503  structures  on  the  studied  routes  were 
rated  below  H20-S16.  Of  the  1.163  structures 
.so  rated,  yil  were  rated  at  or  below  H15 
(  15-ton ) . 

By  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
directed  to  report  :o  the  Congress  on  a  num- 
ber of  items  of  vital  concern  in  the  field  of 
?"ederal  highway  legislation.  One  such  re- 
quired report  deals  with  "Maximum  Desir- 
able Dimensioos  and  Weights  of  Vehicles 
Operated  on  the  Federal  Aid  Systems".  The 
Secretary's  report  on  this  matter  was  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  No.  354.  88th  Con- 
gress. 2nd  Session,  dated  August  19.  1964. 
On  page  C  of  that  report  footnote  2  Is  signif- 
icant It  reads:  "The  following  loaded  ve- 
hicles must  not  operate  over  H15  bridges: 
3-S2  (5  axles)  with  wheelbase  less  than  38 
feet;  .S-:si-2  (5  txles)  with  wheelbase  less 
than  45  feet;  and  7-,  8-,  and  9-axle  vehicles 
regardless  of  wheelbase."  It  Is  noted  that 
the  restrictions  described  In  the  Secretary's 
report  apply  to  all  of  the  911  H15  bridges 
tabulated  above  which  are  m  excess  of  &Q'',', 
of  all  the  structures  on  the  essential  defense 
routes  of  the  Minnesota  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

5.  rhe  fHc:  that  Federal  Aid  financing  has 
been  aimed  r;t  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state .System  in  1972  r  r  soon  thereafter  while 
making  no  provision  for  completion  of  the 
Federal    .\id   Primary   and  Federal   Aid  Sec- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ondary  Systems  at  any  given  date,  is  app.irent 
in  the  percentage.^  of  Ltructures  rated  below 
H20-S16  on  the  dilferent  systems.  Aciii.illv, 
IfiO  bridges  or  about  49.5'':  of  the  structures 
on  those  studied  routes  which  are  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  were  rated  below  H20  S16. 
Coinpar.ible  ngures  lor  the  Federal  .\!d  Pri- 
mary System  indic.nted  963  stnicturcs  or 
86,1  (if  the  bridges  of  that  system  v, hlch 
.ire  included  in  ti-ic  .studied  routes  and  20 
s'ructures  un  the  Federal  Aid  .Secondary  Sys- 
tem purti-):i  or  lOO.Ov  all  rated  below  the 
critic  il  H20-S16  loading,'. 

C.  'l":\e  l.ir.te  number  of  lindges  on  tiio 
State  Hlj-thway  .System  wiiich  iiave  capacity 
below  the  critical  loading  for  bridges  on  the 
Fed^'ral  Aid  Int»'rst.Ue  System  is  a  mailer  ol 
prane  and  continuing  concern.  The  l.ici  that 
fxisiing  funding  programs  do  iiot  make  pro- 
vision for  tlie  c;rderly  replacement  of  me 
deliiaent  structures  with  a  dc-nnite  i.irget 
date  adds  to  this  concern.  Il  would  appear 
to  lie  inappropriate  to  consider  .iiiy  rel.ixa- 
tion  of  tiie  present  legal  Lmus  on  weii.'ht  of 
motor  \ehicles  until  .idequaU?  i)ro\!.sion  nas 
been  made  for  t)ie  orderly  and  complete  mod- 
ernization of  the  j)resent  backlog  of  deiicieiu 
ttruciures. 

7.  No  consideration  has  fjcen  given  in  ihi.s 
report  to  the  eiiect  on  iiavemenls  of  unu 
loadings  or  tire  pressure.*.  Bridges  and  pave- 
ments do  not  lend  themselves  'o  analysis  IjV 
the  same  basic  criteria  or  nitthods.  For 
bridges  the  analysis  Is  based  on  concentrated 
.;nd  gross  load.  P.ivr-ments,  on  the  oihe.-  hand, 
.ire  best  analyzed  by  distributed  or  unit  stress 
analysis  and  the  frequency  c;f  load  applic.<- 
t;ons.  A  separate  report  would  be  required 
to  cover  the  load-carrying  capacity  of  the 
pavements  within  the  State. 

Robert  E.  Livingston,  Consulting  Engineer, 
Colorado   License  No.  PE1286 
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False  Economy 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OK    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednc&day,  Fcbriiarp  'Jl,  1908 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  .Mr,  Speaker,  a  col- 
league of  our.s  delivered  a  talk  hi.st  week 
which  I  would  like  to  biine  to  the  atten- 
l:o:i  ui  e\eiy  Member  o!  the  iIou.se  ot 
KKpicsentativcs.  The  Member  was  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas.  He  i.s  chairman  of  the 
Water.-ihed  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  have  the  jinvilege  ol  :  eivin':  on 
ihis  .'^ame  .'^ubcommiltee. 

The  occasion  was  tlie  22d  annual  meet- 
iiiK  of  the  National  A.ssociation  ol  Soil 
and  Water  Con.servation  Districts  at 
Dallas,  Tex.  The  subject  of  his  t;ilk  was 
soil  itnd  water  con.servation. 

He  measured  the  progi'css  that  i.s  beuiR 
made  in  America  today.  He  laiderlmed 
the  problems  ot  water  i^ollulion  from 
sediment.  He  labeled  the  proposed  cuts 
in  appi'opi'iations  tor  soil  and  water  con- 
servation as  '•terribly  .^hortsujiitcd  ;<nd 
fal.se  economy." 

The  total  cost  of  upstre:'.m  .'-oil  and  sedi- 
ment damage  comes  to  at  least  5-1  billion  a 
ye.ir  in  t!ie  United  Stales.  Two  we,?ks  ago, 
I  he  President  .'-ubmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
budcet  lor  r.scal  19G9,  and  I  :  m  deeply  trou- 
bled l3y  what  I  .'ice  m  proposed  ruts  m  our 
iialional  soil  and  water  conservaiion  pro- 
gram. To  light  this  .S-l  bill. on  annual  loss,  it 
is  ]iroposed  that  we  ."^pend  only  J196  mil- 
lion— one-fifth  our  annual  co.'t  of  inaction — 
on  our  entire  national  effort  m  the  <  orning 
year. 

This  represents  a  cutback  to  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  of  more  than  i5  million  irom 
last  year.  Il  represents  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $18  million  from  our  Hood  jirevention 
efforts,  and  a  cut  of  nearly  $3',.;  million  In 
the  Great  Plains  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
this  talk  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Xo  'Hme  To  Spare:  Remarks  t  r  Congress- 
man Jim  Wright  at  the  y..\iirjNAL  .AsaociA- 
:io.N'  OF  Soil  Conservatio.n  Districts  An- 
nual Convention.  Dallas.  Tex,.  February 
6.  1968 

Man's  most  impelling  problem  in  this  Imal 
one-third  of  the  'I'v.-entictii  Century  may  be 
fiimme.  an  enerny  elder  i.nd  more  deva3t:it;ng 
th;;n  the  nuclear  bomb. 

The  basic  question  of  rair  time  ni.iy  be 
v,-liether  we  on  Earth  can  .summon  liic  col- 
:uclivo  WLSdom  ;.nd  humanity  to  husband  our 
phinefs  re.'-:ources  in  tuch  a  v.ay  i.s  to  :.ccom- 
niodate  the  v.-orld's  grov.ing  pcpulation. 

Here  in  America,  the  problem  m'.y  be  learn- 
ing to  live  tiraciously  in  k-.n  ever  more  (rov.a- 
ed  and  ever  more  cluttered  tnv:rcnment. 

This  orsranizalion  l.as  :. jmcthmg  ;o  say 
n  Ijoth  problems. 

Historians  may  record  tiie  ino'.cment  you 
liegan  31  years  aso  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  nistory  nf  cur  land.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  started  vi^.h  only  an  idea. 
But  it  was  an  idea  whose  trne  had  come. 

-■Mready.  in  1937.  the  rapacious  hand  of 
man  had  despoiled  countless  ihouEands  of 
acres  of  our  most  priceless  !  eritage.  The 
frontier  was  tone.  O-.ersrazing  v.-as  denuding 
our  pastures.  Lumbering  va=  laving  waste 
our  forests.  Our  growTng  appetite  for  minerals 
was  disfigurinc  great  hunks  of  countryside. 
Our  topsoil.  exposed  to  wind  and  ra:n.  was 
flowing  With  our  n.  ers  to  the  ocean. 
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YOUR     PHENOMENAL     SUCCESS 

Your  organization  set  out  with  a  single- 
minded  purpose  to  save  what  was  left  for  fu- 
ture generations  Although  your  Job  Is  fur 
from  done,  your  success  has  been  phe- 
numenal ' 

In  three  short  decides,  you  have  made  sell 
and  water  conservation  household  words 
You  have  onjan'.zed  D  000  formal  Districts 
with  specific  local  work  plans  In  1  370  sep- 
arate watersheds,  embriicmcr  perhaps  10.000 
agricultural  communities  of  America. 

You  have  Inspired  more  than  2  million  in- 
dividual farmers  to  att<iclc  the  problem  of 
their  own  land  with  terraces,  ponds,  cover 
crops  ,vnd  contour  planting  You  have 
brought  the  benefits  of  enlightened  agricul- 
tural practice  to  97  million  icres  of  American 
soil,  stimulated  the  building  of  some  4  300 
upstream  diims  and  some  4,000  miles  ot 
stream  ch.uinel  improvements 

As  evidence  of  the  momentum  your  move- 
ment :\AS  gained,  every  state  In  the  union  has 
passed  enabling  legislation,  and  the  Federal 
government  at  your  urging  has  launched  an 
entire  range  of  programs  to  avigmeiit  your 
work 

As  Chairman  of  a  committee  that  Investi- 
gates and  authorizes  the  larger  Individual 
Cpstreun  Watershed  projects,  I  can  report 
emphatlcal'.v  to  you  that  there  :s  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  .idmuustratlve  estab- 
lishment who  speaks  with  greater  conviction 
or  who  enjoys  greater  respect  In  the  Congress 
than  HoIUs  Williams  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service 

But  your  work  is  In  no  sense  flnlshed  In 
the  broader  context,  v&ur  mission  today  Is 
bigger  than  ever,  and  your  message  more 
vitally  needed 

.\   HfNGRY   WORLD      \  DANGEROT-S  WORLD 

Today  the  statistics  of  population  growth 
forecast  a  prophecy  of  world  f.unme — unless 
W8  c£iii  cultivate  .-in  entirely  new  relationship 
between  man  .ind  earth  It  took  3,000  years 
to  develop  a  population  of  3  billion  people 
We  are  doubling  that  in  30  year?  ' 

In  one  more  generation — if  the  preeent 
trend  continues — the  same  amount  of  liuid 
and  air  and  wf.ter  and  mineral  resources  will 
have  to  serve  twice  as  many  people  as  todav 

This  reality  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  our  other  problems,  because  ;t  :s  central 
to  all  of  them.  Since  recorded  history  began. 
wars  have  been  fought  and  freedoms  ^acn- 
flced  when  the  overtaxed  patnm.ony  of  the 
land  could  no  longer  supp>ort  its  biuxlen  of 
p)eople. 

If  there  were  no  such  things  ;«  Christian 
charity,  intelligent  self-interest  alone  would 
dictate  a  grave  concern  for  this  problem  For 
a  world  in  want  Is  a  dangeroxis  world  This 
is  not  Just  a  thecrv:   Its  3,  provable  fact 

In  the  past  10  years,  there  have  been  some 
200  internationally  significant  outbreaks  of 
violence  All  but  15  have  beg\in  is  internal 
upheavals.  Only  jne  of  these  200  h.us  oc- 
curred on  'he  5011  of  any  of  the  27  best-fed 
nations — those  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
J750  a  year  or  more  Btit  among  the  38 
poorest  and  most  needy  nations  of  the  earth, 
no  less  than  12  of  *hem  have  suffered  sig- 
nificant violent  upheavals — most  of  them 
prolonged  and  repeated,  on  an  average  of 
once  every  four  years 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean?  A  world  In  want 
Is  I  dangerous  world! 

NO    .MOKE    SURPLUSES 

lu  this  country,  so  bounteously  blessed. 
our  pupul.'tlon  gn.)ws  ,i:  the  rate  of  a  new 
state  of  Maryland  each  year  In  one  more 
decade,  we  shall  have  here — on  only  seven 
percent  of  the  worlds  land  surface — as  many 
people  as  dwelt  on  the  entire  Earth  at  the 
time  of  Christ 

Agricultural  Mirpiuses  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past  Barring  dramatic  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries in  per  .icre  yield,  most  of  us  wiM  see 
the  ume  when  the  United  States  shall  nee<l 
nulllons   of    additional   acres   In   production 
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merely  t<;)  feed  our  own  people — let  alone  the 
famine-hent   bill'ons  of  ,i   tiur.gr'-  world 

Tnis  is  wny  the  work  of  your  iinsocialion 
is  so  desperately  Important  Every  drop  of 
water  that  can  be  conserved  every  Inch  of 
topsoll  that  can  be  saved,  every  field  and 
forest  we  can  renew.  e\ery  ore  and  mineral 
we  can  develop  and  conserve,  every  stream 
we  can  cleanse  of  pollution,  every  technique 
we  can  devise  to  protect  the  envlr<^nment — 
and  each  of  these  techniques  that  we  can 
share  with  other  lands  »111  be  our  greatest 
possible  gifts  to  future  generations. 

NEW  AMERICAN  ENVIRjlNMENT 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the  changing 
face  of  .America  Tlilrty  vears  ago.  ours  was 
predominantly  a  rural  nation  Today,  three- 
fourths  of  our  petiple  live  in  (■Itles  —  and  al- 
most all  of  the  cities  are  growing 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  cry  for  pure  .ilr  pure 
water,  noise  abatement,  open  spaces  and 
scenic  preservation  might  have  sounded  a 
little  silly  to  the  average  .American  Tcxlay 
that  crv  is  an  ln.slstent  popular  clamor  In 
a  ffw  years  it  will  he  imperative  public 
demand 

During  the  past  thirty  \ears,  we  have  made 
some  remarkable  strides  in  conservation 
Fourteen  million  acres  of  badlands  have  been 
claimed  for  cultivating  But  In  the  jirocess, 
48  million  acres— almost  four  times  as 
much — which  formerly  grew  crops  for  the 
nation  have  been  retired  from  the  culti- 
vator's blade.  This  represents  a  withdrawal 
from  crop  harvestlna:  of  a  total  area  larger 
than  the  state  of  Oklahoma 

Much  of  this  withdrawn  land  now  is  in 
pasture  Presumably  we  .ire  wise  enough  to 
prevent  Its  progression  in  the  historic  cycle 
from  pasture  to  overgrazing  to  desert  Let  us 
hope  so  But  today  ,i  motorist  traveling  along 
highways  of  our  southwestern  states  can 
witness.  In  countless  square  miles  of  mes- 
qulte  groves,  a  tragic  modern  re-enactment 
of  an  often-jjerformed  drama. 

The  mesqulte  is  an  unmistakable  monu- 
ment to  overgrazing  It  yields  a  whiskered 
berry  which  will  reseed  only  on  barren  ground 
which  has  been  stripped  of  its  grass  cover. 
Many  of  the  mes<)ulte  groves  stand  on  land 
which  was  i-ultlvated  by  the  Pueblo  and 
Hohokan  Indian  civilizations  before  a  23- 
year  drought  utterly  destroyed  their  form  of 
society  Only  two  generations  ago  the  land 
provided  lush  pasture.  Today  miles  of  mes- 
quite  give  silent  indictment  to  our  folly  of 
overgrazing 

OTHEB  CIVILIZATIONS 

History  holds  stark  lessons  of  other  clvUl- 
/.ation  which  found  -too  late — that  they 
could  not  halt  the  c  ycie  which  plagued  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  killed  off 
the  great  Maya  civilization  that  reached  Its 
cultural  stride  .ibout  1000  AD  .  spelled  even- 
tual doom  to  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
and  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  American 
Southwest. 

Shelley  tells  of  the  statue  of  the  tyrant 
Ozymaudlas,  which  stands  crumbling  in  the 
desert,  with  its  boastful  inscrlpitlon:  "Look 
oM  my  works,  ye  m'ghty,  and  despair."  Even 
lor  Ozymandlas.  ttie  water  ran  out : 

Rr)und  the  Decay 
Of  the  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  panels  .'.tretch  far  away." 

t'RBAN    TRANSFORMATION 

A  real  part  of  our  problem  Is  the  trans- 
formation that  hao  taken  place  in  our 
countrv  since  Worid  War  II.  Today  only  about 
15  milUoa  people,  or  less  than  8  percent  of 
our  population,  actually  live  "on  the  land" 

.\s  the  farm  population  decre.i.-^es,  the 
amount  of  arable  laud  also  decreases  On  the 
outskirts  of  every  city  in  the  United  States, 
trees  are  being  felled  and  me.idows  are  being 
leveled  to  accommodate  new  housing  develop- 
ments, new  industrial  complexes,  new  shop- 
ping centers.  With  each  new  development  the 
water  balance  of  the  nutlon  shifts  a  little. 
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There  Is  no  turning  back.  The  civilization 
we  ha\e  tet  iii  motion  roils  over  the  l.ind  at 
an  ever-accelerating  pace.  There  are.  al- 
together 1.903  800,000  acres  in  the  United 
States.  Already  a  full  one-tenth-  194  million 
acres-  strains  under  the  weight  of  cities. 
towns  and  highways  This  hgure  is  increas- 
ing dally.  Nearly  2  million  more  acres  an- 
nually are  absorbed  into  urban-u.'-es  as  the 
concrete  .md  blacktop  invasion  jours  across 
America  In  the  next  forty  years,  an  addi- 
tional 80  million  i:cres  wlil  be  cut  from  wood- 
la;:d  and  pasture  to  make  way  lor  homes  .md 
factories  to  serve  <  \\r  m-ishrooming  ptipula- 
tion 

SEDIMENTATIONS 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  this  urban 
transformatlfn  !.■:  the  crowing  problem  of 
sedimentation  .ground  our  sprawling  cities 
literally  millions  ot  tons  of  silt  run  oflf  the 
scraped-clean  countryside,  where  the  sound 
of  bulldlng-project  hammers  never  ceases. 
into  our  rivers  :Lnd  reservoirs. 

Each  year  more  than  380  million  cubic 
vards  of  sediment— eroded  earth — must  b« 
dredged  out  of  our  nation's  harbors  and  wa- 
terways simply  to  keep  them  from  choking 
to  death  This  Is  more  than  was  excavated  to 
build   the  Panama  Canal 

It  costs  about  $125  million  a  year  simply 
to  dredge  ovit  the  sediment  hut  this  repre- 
sents only  a  .-.mall  part  of  the  financial  loss. 
Every  cubic  yard  that  is  dug  up  was  usable 
pl.sewhere  upstream:  it  is  soil  that  was  torn 
from  Its  original  location  by  flood  waters  and 
then  sent  careening  on  Its  downhill  course. 
causint.'  d. image  every  foot  of  the  way  to  Its 
ultimate  destination. 

The  long-range  effects  of  sedimentation  on 
precious  storage  .'^pace  in  our  reservoirs  was 
'oo  long  (overlooked  We  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  these  reservoirs  for 
iiydroelectrlc  power,  and  for  our  agricultural. 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply.  This 
dependency  Is  growing  so  swlfUy  that  the 
nation  shall  need  an  estimated  additional 
228  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  In 
reservoirs  to  meet  our  ordinary  requirements 
in  1980. 

In  a  country  that  must  produce  two  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  In  the  private  economy  each 
year,  water  storage  capacity  for  Industry  and 
municipal  needs  Is  absolutely  vital. 

We  don't  know  exactly  how  much  our  to- 
tal reservoir  capacity  Is  being  robbed  by  sedi- 
ment each  year,  but  the  most  conservative 
estimates  place  that  loss  In  the  neighborhood 
of  I'j  billion  cubic  yards.  IT  we  put  the 
average  cost  of  developing  reservoir  storage 
at  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre-foot  (a  not 
excessive  estimate),  the  coet  of  this  largely 
preventable  depreciation  comes  to  8100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

This,  m  turn,  poses  a  still  thornier  prob- 
lem .All  the  best  sites  for  our  major  reser- 
voirs already  are  being  utilized.  If  these 
reservoirs  continue  to  All  up  with  silt  until 
they  become  useless,  we  shall  have  to  build 
new  ones  Where  will  we  build  the  new  dams? 

UPSTREAM    \^•ATEBSHEDS 

The  pity  of  It  Is  that  most  of  this  could  be 
pre'.ented  But  we  must  attack  the  problem 
at  the  source  — in  the  upstream  watersheds, 
where  70  percent  of  the  sediment  damage  t/C- 
curs  and  an  even  higher  percentage  of  the 
flood  ciani.aec 

The  problem  is  urgent  The  next  fifteen 
vears  could  he  decisive.  Our  population  Is 
growing  at  an  accelerating  pace  and  our  rate 
of  urban  expansion  is  approaching  fantastic 
proportions  The  cost  of  reservoir  construc- 
tion Is  ^'rowing  with  each  passing  year. 

We  have  completed  projects  In  827  water- 
sheds But  there  are  8,000  more  that  require 
protective  action.  We  have  developed  con- 
servation work  plans  for  97  million  acres. 
But  there  are  almost  1  billion  acres — ten 
tlm.es  as  many— that  remain  untreated. 

We  should  attack  the  upstream  watershed 
problem  boldly  and  with  vision  now,  before 
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It  Is  too  late  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  enough  water  to  keep  many 
acres  of  the  country  secure  from  dirought, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  unnecessary  waste  throughout  the 
country. 

THE    ECONOMICS 

The  total  cost  of  upstream  soil  and  sedi- 
ment damage  comes  to  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year  in  the  United  States.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  President  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  for  fiscal  1969,  and  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  what  I  see  In  proposed  cuts  In 
our  national  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  To  tight  this  81  billion  annual  loss. 
It  is  proposed  that  we  spend  only  8196  mil- 
lion—-one-fifth  our  annual  cost  of  Inaction — 
on  our  entire  national  effort  In  the  coming 
year. 

This  represents  a  cutback  to  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  of  more  than  $5  million  from 
last  year  It  represents  a  reduction  of  more 
than  J18  million  from  our  flood  prevention 
efforts,  and  a  cut  of  nearly  $3 '2  million  In 
the  Great  Plains  Program. 

In  view  of  the  impelling  iieeds  that  face 
us,  this  strikes  me  as  terribly  short-sighted 
.and  false  economy  Soil  ,ind  air  ;,nd  water 
are  the  most  basic  and  indispensable  wealth 
of  any  civilization  They  r<re  'ho  three  things 
without  which  life  cannot  exist  and  the  three 
commodities  lor  which  m^n  has  never  de- 
veloped a  substitute 

We  are  spending  flOO  million  a  day  to 
fight  the  w.ir  in  Viet  Nam  At  the  present 
rate,  that  effort  could  come  to  $35  billion 
this  year  Certainly  I  have  no  criticism  for 
our  struggle  in  the  defense  of  freedom  on 
earth.  I  support  that  effort  But  a  nation 
that  can  afford  $100  million  a  day  to  fight 
such  a  war  can  easily  afford  much  more  than 
$200  million  year — the  cost  of  Just  two  days 
of  fighting — to  preserve  the  basic  wealth 
without  which  our  International  commit- 
ments would  be  Impossible 

This  price  tag  comes  to  Just  a  little  less 
than  one  dollar  per  year,  per  American — 
less  than  2(  a  week — to  preserve  and  develop 
the  nation's  most  fundamental  .ind  indls- 
jiensable  wealth. 

In  face  of  the  staggering  t.isks  ahead,  we 
need  to  do  much  more  We  need  an  expanded 
program  to  cope  with  sedimentation  flowing 
from  our  roadsides,  our  stream  banks  and 
our  surface  mines — long-neslected  areas  in 
which  practically  nothing  has  been  done.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  and  a  similar 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  to 
make  a  coordinated  and  effective  attack  on 
this  problem. 

This  legislation  would  extend  Federal  as- 
sistance in  works  to  control  and  prevent 
damages  resulting  from  erosion  of  roadbeds 
and  rights-of-way.  the  unprotected  banks 
of  rivers  and  streams,  and  from  unrestored 
and  unrehablUtated  strip  mined  lands. 

.'Another  bill,  which  I  introduced  yester- 
day, would  allow  long-term  contracting  In 
these  areas  to  be  based  on  a  conservation 
plan  approved  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts in  the  areas  affected. 

These  bills  need  your  help! 

URBAN    PROBLEMS 

The  virban  problems  of  America  are  truly 
great.  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  minimize 
them,  rhe  riots  m  several  large  cities  last 
summer— in  the  midst  of  the  nation's  un- 
precedented prosperity — brought  sharply 
into  focus  an  entire  new  range  of  problems 
in  our  increasingly  industrial  and  increas- 
ingly urban  society. 

As  our  cities  grow  bigger,  a  subtle  change 
comes  over  the  quality  of  life  itself.  There 
is  a  decline  in  the  sense  of  community  in- 
volvement. 

Nelghborllness  becomes  a  lost  art.  Few  In- 
deed of  our  seething  urban  centers  could  be 
described  as  Sam  Raybum  described  Bon- 
ham — "A  place  where  people  know  it  when 
you  are  sick  and  they  care  when  you  die." 
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Our  work  Itself  becomes  more  impersonal. 
Pew  of  us  have  even  met  the  people  who  are 
the  end  users  of  whatever  product  of  service 
we  produce.  The  society  is  increasingly  mo- 
bile. Nationally,  one-fifth  of  the  American 
people  move  In  any  given  year,  and  in  some 
urban  areas  the  figure  is  as  high  as  50' 

This  Is  not  altogether  a  new  problem.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  concerned  about  it 
in  the  4th  Century  BC  Arisu>tle  believed 
that  the  small  city-state  was  tlie  largest  po- 
litical unit  capable  of  being  a  community 
worthy  of  civilized  men.  And  to  Plato  it 
seemed  obvious  that  when  i^ny  city  readied 
a  population  of  100.000  it  was  no  longer  a 
community  except  in  the  most  barbarifui 
sense. 

At  the  zenith  of  its  world  influence  and 
leadership.  Athens  had  only  some  40.000  tree 
male  citizens — and  its  entire  population  was 
only  a  little  more  than  200  000  when  it  lead 
and  inspired  the  entire  world  in  commerce, 
culture  and  political  ideology. 

Today,  one  high-density  section  of  mod- 
ern high  rise  apartments  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  houses  this  many  people 
in  a  little  over  one  square  mile.  Of  course, 
they  are  really  not  a  lommunity  in  the 
political  or  cultural  sense.  More  than  95'.  of 
them  do  not  belong  to  any  local  church. 
and  more  than  80'.  of  them  are  not  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  local  elections.  They  are 
adrift  on  the  moving  tide  of  American  life. 
and  there  is  an  important  void  in  their 
lives. 

The  tide  of  change  cannot  be  rolled  back. 
We  would  be  foolish  to  try.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  America  needs  to  find  ways  to 
infuse  some  spirit  of  community  identifica- 
tion, community  cooperation  and  community 
pride  into  the  fabric  of  our  ever  more  mobile 
and  ever  more  complex  pattern  of  living. 

LOCAL    INVOLVEMENT 

Perhaps  your  plan  of  organization  can 
show  the  way.  The  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  has  become  a  model  Instrument 
of  community  Involvement.  Every  resident  of 
the  area  is  brought  Into  the  activities  and 
your  supervisors  dedicate  their  time  and  en- 
ergy freely  for  the  public  good. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  pattern,  even  for 
the  ghettos.  Perhaps  the  future  lies  in  Neigh- 
borhood Conservation  and  Improvement  Dis- 
tricts, in  which  each  resident  can  have  a  part 
In  developing  the  work  plan  and  In  feeling 
a  sense  of  Identification  and  pnde  with  what 
is  done  to  solve  the  problems  of  their  particu- 
lar slice  of  America. 

Undoubtedly  we  need  a  program  to  invite 
Industry,  by  means  of  some  tax  incentive,  to 
begin  enterprises  which  can  provide  Jobs  for 
the  hard  core  unemployed  of  the  cities. 

But  perhaps  equally  important  for  the 
future  would  be  such  a  program  of  Induce- 
ment for  industry  to  decentralize,  to  open 
plants  in  the  small  cities  and  towns  of  Amer- 
ica, so  that  an  infrastructure  of  employment 
potential  and  opportunity  might  serve  to 
permit  succeeding  generations  to  sink  their 
roots  in  the  home  soil  of  their  local  commu- 
nities and  thus  slow  down  the  tidal  wave  of 
mass  migration  from  the  individualistic  rural 
communities  of  America  to  the  ever-growing 
megalopolis. 

NO    TIME    TO    SPARE 

It  may  be  too  late  to  restructure  American 
society  with  an  orientation  of  opportunity 
at  the  grassroots.  I  do  not  know.  1  know  that 
it  is  not  too  early — and  we  must  not  allow  it 
to  become  too  late — to  organize  this  nation 
in  an  allout  effort  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
most  essential  wealth  of  our  land. 

The  amount  of  soil  and  water  in  the  world 
is  constant — unvarying  and  abundant.  The 
total  quantity  has  been  precisely  the  same 
since  the  very  beginning  when,  as  the  book 
of  Genesis  relates : 

"God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void; 
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And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  water." 

An  unending  cosmic  rotation  steadily 
moves  man's  lifeglvlng  liquid  by  gravity 
through  the  gentle  and  incessant  !low  of 
streams  to  the  great  reservoirs  of  our  oceans, 
draws  it  skyward  by  the  sun's  attraction  to 
be  purified  anew,  conveys  It  by  cloud  and 
wind,  and  returns  It  by  rain  to  refresh  the 
thirsty  earth  and  renew  man's  lease  on 
life  .  .  .  ad  infinitum.  It  is  an  ever-recur- 
nng  miracle,  the  most  wondrous  natural 
marvel  of  a  wondrous  universe. 

Science  lan  comprehend  it.  but  never 
(julte  duplicate  It.  Man  cannot  change  It. 
He  can  locally  and  temporarily  befoul  the 
process,  and  bring  death.  Or  he  can  form 
a  sort  of  divine  partnership  with  nature, 
help  it  along — and  jjreserve  life  This  is  his 
choice. 

TAentieth-century  America,  like  the  prod- 
igal son,  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  bank 
account  of  its  native  endowment  and 
squandered  the  substance  In  riotous  misuse. 
More  taountilully  endowed  than  any  nation 
In  history,  we've  adopted  the  rather  casual 
assumption  that  Providence  protects 
.\menca.  We've  extracted  the  riches  of  our 
natural  legacy,  exploited  them  to  build  a 
shining  society,  and  wasted  them  in  copious 
quantities. 

Wasted!  How  this  word  runs  like  a  refrain 
through  the  course  of  our  national  history — • 
just  a  few  .'-econds  in  the  day  ol  mankind, 
mere  inches  on  the  yardstick  of  Western 
civilization.  In  this  brief  span  we've  thrown 
away  and  destroyed  more  resources  than 
most  nations  ever  had.  Most  nations  could 
live  quite  well  on  what  we  daily  discard. 

We  recall  that  other  civilizations,  also 
blessed  with  a  spark  of  greatness,  liave 
strutted  across  the  stage  tjf  world  eminence 
only  to  lade  and  wane,  their  brief,  bright 
promise  unfulfilled.  In  the  uncomprehend- 
ing sand  and  heat  ol  arid  desert  waste,  their 
monuments  lie  buried. 

Let  no  future  archaeologist  tell  the  story 
for  us.  We  have  the  knowledge  to  tell  it  our- 
selves— if  we  have  the  wisdom.  There  is 
enough  soil  and  water  to  serve  our  needs  for 
future  time,  if  we  learn  to  use  and  re-use 
them  well.  And  there  is  enough  time  to  do 
what  we  must.  But  there's  not  much  of 
either  to  spare. 


Dr.  Fred  M.  Lange 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Fred  M. 
Lange  is  -ft-ell  known  around  the  world  for 
his  contributions  to  the  field  of  education 
and  his  interest  and  dedication  in  im- 
proving social  -^^-elfare.  On  February  4. 
1968,  Bishop  College  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  hon- 
ored Dr.  Lange  by  giving  ji  new  men's 
residence  hall  his  name.  Many  appro- 
priate compliments  were  paid  Dr.  Lange 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Fred 
M.  Lange  Hall. 

I  hereby  include  th.:i  material  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  1 
Bishop    College.    Dallas,    Tex.,    Dedicatokt 

AND  Opening  Ceremonies  for  the  Fred  M 

Lange  Hall.  February  4,  1968 

Fred  M.  Lange  Hall,  erected  in  1966.  is  the 
senior  mens'  residence  hall.  It  Is  being  dedi- 
cated and  opened  today  with  formal  cere- 
monies honoring  the  man  for  whom  It  was 
named. 
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When  the  history  of  Bishop  College  is  writ- 
ten, chances  ure  that  Dr.  Fred  M.  Lange's 
n.ime — like  Abou  Ben  Adam's  of  old — will 
lead  all  the  rest  Dr  Lange  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Bishop  College  since  1957.  He 
visited  the  crinipiis  in  Marshall  Te.xas.  where 
the  coKege  was  established  in  l«81  as  the 
g\iest  of  Dr.  Pearl  C  Anderson,  speaker  for 
a  special  occasion  there  With  concepts  of 
change  everywhere  about  him.  Dr.  Lange  de- 
cided to  assist  the  college,  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  helping  Bishop  move  from  Mar- 
shall to  Dallas 

As  an  experienced,  successful,  internation- 
ally famous  expert  in  social  welfare  and 
philanthropic  administration,  he  provided 
the  contacts  and  created  the  interests  which 
made  It  possible  for  Bishop  to  open  its  Dallas 
campus  permanently  In  1061  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Bishop  College  Board  of 
Trustees  since  that  date. 

He  takes  a  ppr-;onal  pride  In  tt  e  develop- 
ment of  th''  campus  He  is  a  major  Influence 
in  fund-T'islng  eforts.  but  his  interest  Is 
primarily  in  people.  He  encourages  students, 
staff  and  faculty  members  to  strive  for  ex- 
cellence in  all  of  their  pursuit.-!. 

Dr  Lange  Is  many  things  to  manv  people 
He  serves  on  the  boards  of  development  for 
Taylor  University.  Upland,  Indiana,  and  of 
Dallas  Bapnst  College  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  H.trdin-Slmmons  Universitv.  Abi- 
lene, Texas,  and  Oreenhlll  School  of  Dalliis. 
He  sits  on  the  advl.sory  board  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  D.illas.  and  he  Is  the  Southwest 
hoard  member  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  of  whiL-h  Bishop  is  ,i  member  He  h.is 
been  an  executive  of  the  United  Fund  (for- 
merly the  Dallas  County  Community  Chest) 
since  1941 

Dr  Lange  received  the  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree from  Hardin-Slmmons,  the  doctor  of 
humanities  from  Taylor  University,  and  the 
doctor  of  civil  laws  from  Atlanta  Law  School 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Miss  BlaJiche 
Swanzey  tor  whom  Blanc-he  Lange  hSi  ut 
Hardln-Slmmons  is  named 

Plaque  Inscription  "The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees named  this  building  In  honor  of  Fred- 
erick M  Lange.  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  Bishop  College  to  Dallas  and  who 
has  given  unseltishly  of  his  nnie  and  interest 
to  insure  Its  continued  development." 

The  White  Hot:sE. 
Wai'iin,itnn   D  C  .  February  4.  t'JtiS. 
Dr    M    K    CvRRv.  Jr  . 
P'f-itdi'n:    Bishop  College. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Dear  Dr.  Ci  rry  How  I  wish  I  i:ould  be 
with  you  on  this  signiflcant  day  for  Bishop 
College  and  most  especially  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr  Fred  Lange. 

His  eiforts  have  been  a  challenge  and  an 
inspiration  toward  the  rapid  growth  of  your 
fine  institution  and.  I  know,  there  are  many 
who  join  The  President  and  me  In  saluting 
the  spirit  and  determination  that  are  in- 
herent m  ill  his  wonderful  endeavors.  Your 
new  dormitory  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to 
the  admiration  and  respect  he  has  e  irned 
from  his  fellow  Americans 

Please  know  you  are  all  in  my  thoughts, 
and.  that  you  have  my  encouragement,  high 
hopes   and    very   best   wishes   for  continued 
progress  in  Bishops  development. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  Prom  the  Dallas  i  Tex  i   Times  Herald. 
Feb.  7.  19681 

Salute  to  Lance 

Dedication  of  Bishop  College's  new  men's 
dormitory  to  Fred  M  Lange  iS  an  honor 
which  Mr  Lange  has  richly  earned.  The  Dal- 
las community  services  leader  and  interna- 
ttonally  known  expert  in  social  welfare  and 
philanthropic  .Klmlnlstratlon  has  worked 
long  and  tirele&>Iy  for  Bishop  College. 

He  w.vs  one  of  those  most  Instrumental  In 
moving  the  predominantly  Negro  college  to 
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Dallas,  convinced  that  the  school  could,  in 
this  larger  population  cent.'r.  perform  a 
much  greater  service,  since  the  college's  es- 
t.iblishment  here,  lie  has  served  on  its  board 
of  trustees,  has  contributed  enormous 
amounts  of  his  time,  energy  and  unique  tal- 
cntc)  to  the  ever-increasingly  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  college. 

His  work  lor  Bishop,  however.  Is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  tremendous  effort  which 
Fred  Lange  has  unselfishly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Dallas  cemmunltv.  He  has 
served  us  executive  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  and  m  that  capiiclty  was  a  prime 
mover  in  esUblishing  the  pattern  of  success 
of.  Srst  ilie  Chen,  and  then  of  Dalla.s'  pres- 
ent United  Fund.  He  now  is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Dallas  Community  Chest 
trust  fund. 

In  addition  to  these  "offlclal"  services  Mr. 
Lange  has  privately  aided  in  raising  funds 
for  innumerable  worthy  causes  here  In  fact, 
few.  II  any,  other  mdiv-lduuls  in  Dallas,  have 
played  io  major  .i  role  .is  has  Fred  Lange  in 
improving  the  lot  of  his  lelluw  citl/ens.  For 
all  the  myriad  services  he  has  rendered  his 
community,  we.  along  with  Bishop  College, 
salute  Fred  U^nge. 


The  Man  With  an  Alibi 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

IN  THE  HOU>E  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Wt'dnesday.  Fcbruam  21.  1968 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly received  an  address  by  Rabbi  Levi  A 
Olan  of  the  Temple  Emnnu-El  Brother- 
hood. Dallas,  Te.\. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  me  a.s  I  believe  it 
will  be  to  the  other  Members  uf  Conmess 
and  people  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  address  follows: 

The   .Man    With    an    Alibi 
I  Address  of  Rabbi  Levi  A.  Olan) 

There  is  nothing  swifter  than  a  man  with 
an  alibi.  It  began  with  the  first  man  In  his- 
tory. Adam,  confronted  with  his  failure  to 
heed  God's  commiind  not  to  eat  th"  fruit 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  is  ready  with  his 
alibi.  'The  woman  thou  gavest  to  me  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."  When  God  con- 
fronts Eve.  she  hl.imes  the  serpent.  'The  ser- 
pent begmled  me  and  I  did  eat."  It  Is  a  fav- 
orite trick  when  we  wont  face  our  respon- 
sibilities. A  President  of  ,i  university  said  re- 
cently that  the  college  degree.  B.A  .  stands 
not  so  much  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  as  for 
Builder  of  Alibis  Moses  himself,  when  called 
to  lead  the  Isr.-.elltes  out  of  Egypt,  tried  to 
alibi  his  way  out  of  It  He  claimed  to  be  In-  • 
adequate  for  the  task.  'Who  am  I?  "  he  asks 
God.  When  that  falls,  he  argues  People  wont 
believe  me  "  He  probably  meant  it  but  he  was 
escaping  from  responsibility  In  a  child,  we 
call  It  an  alibi  In  ,i  mature  person,  we  dignify 
It  by  the  psychological  term— rationalization 
To  be  human  is  to  be  personally  respon- 
sible for  a  good  measure  of  ones  life.  Heredity 
and  environment  do  play  a  role  in  determin- 
ing It.  The  Rabbinic  sage.  Aklba.  saw  this  two 
thousand  years  ago.  '.'Ml  is  foreseen."  he 
wrote,  yet  free  will  Is  given."  Some  people 
escape  responsibility  Ijy  blaming  fate  or  bad 
luck.  They  leave  no  room  for  personal  re- 
sponse. They  use  fatalism  .is  an  alibi.  These 
are  dramatically  contradicted  by  a  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  made  a  great  career  although  she  was 
severely  handlci:pped  by  blindness  The  young 
man  who  was  stricken  with  p<jllo  when  a 
child  and  re/ used  to  be  crushed  by  it  is  today 
a  good  £;raduate  indent  at  a  university  He 
Is  planning  his  professional  career  while  pain- 
fully moving  .ibout  on  crutches  He  refused  to 
alibi  his  way  out  of  his  responsibility. 
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It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  word  ■respon- 
sibility" Is  a  form  of  the  word  "response" 
Man  is  not  an  automaton.  Animals  move 
largely  by  instinct.  P.Ian  is  unique  m  this 
quality  of  freedom  to  respond  to  life.  When 
a  person  shows  love,  a  good  part  of  it  is  ieel- 
mg  responsible  for  another's  needs  When 
Cain  cynically  protested,  'Am  I  my  brotiicrs 
keeper'"  he  v.as  rejecting  the  essential  de- 
mand of  brotherly  relations.  It  Is  human  to 
feel  respi^nslble  tor  a.  brother.  A  mother  will 
respond  to  a  child's  physical  needs.  As  adults, 
men  rfspoiid  to  the  ijsythlc  needs  c.f  ot!-.t^r.~. 
The  late  Martin  Buber  told  us  that  real  liv- 
ing Is  meeting."  The  essence  of  life  is  in  the 
response  we  make  to  others,  a  mate,  a  child, 
a  friend,  neighbor,  or  God.  In  fact  to  be  a 
real  person  one  must  respond  to  others.  This 
means  feel  responsible  in  ireedoin  for  life 
itself.  Real  people  do  not  ablli  or  r.alonali.^e 
One  of  the  most  natural  of  human  dp.=  ires 
is  to  be  free  of  all  restraints,  obllgatlon.s. 
and  duties.  There  are  times  when  we  would 
like  to  get  out  from  under  and  just  go  some- 
where and  do  as  we  please.  The  mood  Is 
mu-h  111  the  air  today.  'Young  |)oople  esre- 
clally  want  to  be  free  of  all  codes  and  re- 
straint In  their  behavior  Man  has  a  n.itlve 
resistance  to  tyranny  whether  over  his  per- 
sonal life  or  in  his  political  and  social  or- 
ganisation. We  want  to  be  free,  howovf  r. 
without  the  accompanying  responsibility 
which  goes  with  It  Erich  Fromm  in  his  hook 
Escape  From  Freedom'  suggests  that  mon 
easily  give  up  their  freedom  rather  than  f.ice 
its  responsibility.  Mi.sps  contoundi'd  Phai- 
oah  when  he  dem.inded  'Let  my  jjeople  go 
that  they  may  serve  me.  salth  the  Lord  G(xl  " 
It  sounded  ridiculous  to  the  King.  What 
.sense  is  there  in  being  iree  from  Pharoah 
only  to  be  a  slave  to  a  God!  \ex.  this  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter  Freedom  without  re- 
sponsibility is  anarchy.  The  legend  carved 
on  a  courthouse  in  New  En>;land  reads  Obe- 
dience to  law  Is  liberty.'  Dictatorships  re- 
lieve men  of  all  responsibility  and  at  the 
same  time  take  from  them  their  liberties 

Much  of  modern  sickness  both  personal 
and  social  comes  from  a  desperate  attempt 
to  separate  freedom  from  responsibiliiv. 
Freud  recognized  the  human  problem  in 
terms  which  .ire  now  household  wcirds  Hu- 
man beings  are  basically  .^nim.ils  whicli  he 
called  the  'id'.  They  are  restrained  by  a  super 
ego'  which  is  the  conscience,  or  hy  responsi- 
bility toward  society.  In  the  tension  between 
these  two  drives,  the  id  .ind  'he  super  ecro. 
lies  the  sickness  of  our  lives.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  large  portion  of  human  existence 
which  drives  man  to  resist  all  restraint.  He 
just  wants  to  be  free  as  an  .inimal  He  does 
not  want  to  be  human.  But  human  we  .ire 
and  we  cannot  escape  from  it  We  must  be 
free  and  we  must  be  responsible.  i\  good  deal 
of  personal  agony  and  of  social  upheaval  is 
due  to  this  conflict. 

Let  us  think  of  this  as  it  relates  to  our 
ethical  life.  There  is  a  part  r)f  us  which  re- 
sents moral  constraint.  We  want  to  be  free 
to  do  whatever  we  please  without  anyone 
telling  us  "you  must"  or  "don't."  The  ex- 
pression of  this  unrestrained  Ireedom  is  com- 
mon in  our  day.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
Puritanism  was  repressive  as  it  constrained 
life  by  a  plethora  of  "don'ts."  'You  must  .".ot 
drink,  smoke,  be  seen  on  the  street  without 
gloves  If  you  .ire  a  lady.  .\  cood  part  of  the 
rebellion  today  derives  from  the  narrow  view 
of  responsibility  v.-hlch  an  older  generation 
imp>osed.  In  protest,  there  Is  often  a  tend- 
ency to  reject  all  constraint.  Yet.  we  ki-.ow 
that  the  freedom  to  do  as  we  please  morally 
without  any  restraint  Is  disastrous. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  being  human 
we  are  possessed  of  a  conscience,  of  a  super- 
ego which  just  will  not  let  us  alone  Doing  as 
we  please  will  at  some  point  hurt  others  and 
arouse  In  us  a  feeling  of  guilt.  Many  sorry 
lives  which  a  counsellor  deals  with  .ire  basi- 
cally made  sick  by  the  attempt  to  reject  the 
responsibility  of  moral  freedom  In  p.isslon. 
when  he  gives  way  to  his  strong  desire  and 
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acts  faithlessly,  he  Is  bedevilled  with  a  sense 
of  wrong  doing  which  will  not  give  him  any 
peace.  A  man  is  not  just  an  animal.  He  is  re- 
lated to  others  by  bonds  from  which  he 
cannot  escape.  If  he  tries  to  live  only  by 
freedom  without  responsibility,  he  cannot 
avoid  the  suffering  which  is  inevitable.  We 
often  resent  the  dictates  of  the  church,  of 
parents,  or  of  the  State  when  they  impose 
their  will  upon  us.  Btit  we  cannot  run  away 
from  that  human  quality  which  inside  of  us 
insists  that  we  are  responsible. 

It.  ;s  axiomatic  that  when  two  people  get 
ntarrled  they  take  on  responsibility.  This 
was  made  ludicrous  once  by  a  college  friend 
who  declared  that  he  wovUd  never  get  mar- 
ried because  he  was  not  going  to  buy  two 
tickets  every  time  he  went  to  the  movies. 
If  this  were  the  only  responsibility  v.e  take 
on  in  marriage,  it  would  be  simple  enough. 
We  enter  into  a  unl<in  where  we  must  care 
for  the  welfare  of  another,  respond  to  and 
be  responsible  lor  another,  stiller  painfully 
when  another  is  troubled  and  sutTering.  Let 
no  one  underestimate  the  responsibility 
which  goes  with  inarrl.ige  We  tlo  give  up 
some,  perhajis.  \ery  much  of  our  freedom  of 
action.  Yet.  never  to  liave  loved  is,  of  course, 
never  to  have  lived  To  be  stire  there  are 
passing  moments  when  Ireedom  from  mari- 
tal responsibility  Intrigues  us  But  only  for 
a  r.eeting  moment  Who  really  wants  to  be 
iree  of  love  1'he  mother  who  lost  her  child 
IS  now  free  of  all  the  burdens  she  com- 
plained about.  She  can  do  as  she  pleases  No, 
the  best  thinvrs  in  life  are  not  free.  Free- 
dom wlthotit  responsibility  Is  anarchy. 
When  it  Is  tried  in  our  personal  lives  It 
Induces  a  sickness  which  crushes  our  exist- 
ence. We  cannot  escape  from  Pharaoh  with- 
out binding  ourselves  voluntarily  to  serve 
God 

If  we  examine  our  loyalty  to  democracy, 
we  are  again  confronted  with  the  insepara- 
ble role  of  freedom  and  responsibility.  We, 
as  a  nation,  jirefcr  self-government  to  dic- 
tatorship whether  beneficent  or  evil.  The 
founding  fathers  ciecided  that  they  did  not 
want  George  the  Third  to  tell  them  how  to 
live  and  what  to  do.  They  fought  a  war,  as 
Patrick  Henry  put  it.  because  they  believed 
in  "give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  The 
development  of  .America  Is  the  story  of  gain- 
ing rights  and  freedoms  for  the  individual. 
The  story  of  women's  rights,  labor's  rights, 
civil  rights,  indeed  the  last  hundred  years 
In  this  land  are  marked  by  a  steady  growth 
111  human  liberty. 

What  frightens  some  of  us  Is  that  a  cor- 
responding sense  of  responsibility  does  not 
always  accompany  the  achievement  of  free- 
dom. Both  capital  and  labor  want  to  be  free 
to  get  all  they  can  for  themselves  regardless 
of  what  is  good  tor  the  country.  Both  sup- 
port lobbies  in  the  Congress  to  get  laws 
passed  which  will  favor  their  interests.  When 
the  nation  faces  an  imbalance  in  foreign  ex- 
penditures, many  people  resent  the  appeal 
of  the  President  that  we  discipline  ourselves 
in  our  plans  for  vacations  and  holidays  out- 
side the  country.  Only  too  often  we  want  to 
be  free  to  do  anything  we  please  as  citizens 
of  America  without  sharing  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  free  democratic  life.  This  Is 
anarchy!  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  alibis 
and  transform  them  into  passionate  ra- 
tionalizations. But  the  fact  Is  that  we  are 
.self-interested  and  only  self-interested.  The 
threats  to  our  democracy  are  not  so  much 
the  communist  powers  abroad  nor  the  few 
radical  agitators  at  home.  If  we  decline  as 
a  nation,  it  will  be  because  we  have  tried  to 
exercise  freedom  without  responsibility. 

Religion,  too.  Is  plagued  by  the  attempt  to 
divorce  freedom  from  responsibility.  Most 
.\mericans  would  fight  anyone  who  would 
deny  them  the  right  to  worship  God  as  they 
please.  They  point  with  anger  to  and  de- 
nounce with  passion  the  enforced  atheism  in 
Russia.  But  we  do  have  the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship   as    we    please;    so,    many,    very   many, 
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choose  not  to  worship  at  all.  As  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  religion  can  disappear.  They 
do  not  feel  responsible,  rhe  religiotis  liberal 
is  in  a  particularly  embarrassing  situation. 
He  has  won  freedom  from  superstitions  of  the 
past  and  from  dogmas  which  are  inconsistent 
with  his  intelligence.  He  is  tree  to  seek  the 
truth  about  God.  Instead  he  uses  his  free- 
dom to  live  with  God,  to  disregard  the  mean- 
ing of  God  in  human  existence.  'Hie  conse- 
quences of  his  irresponsibilitv  do  not  trouble 
him. 

If  there  is  no  God.  then  we  lace  .i  serious 
issue  of  morality.  In  a  universe  where  there 
is  no  meaning  to  anything,  where  a  human 
life  is  no  more  slgnlicant  to  it  than  a  cock- 
roach or  a  flint,  why  should  men  do  good  and 
not  evil.  To  be  sure  we  may  opportunistically 
or  pragmatically  live  by  rules  we  call  good  or 
ethical.  But  if  tomorrow  it  pays  to  be  dis- 
lionest,  then  dishonesty  becomes  the  rule  we 
choose.  The  point  l.s  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
view  of  life  in  which  God  is  either  dead  or 
does  not  exist  can  end  nowhere  but  anarchy. 
If  God  is  not,  then  we  are  free  of  Him.  Iree 
to  do  as  we  please,  iree  to  do  as  we  please  not 
to  do.  Let  the  trend  go  as  it  is  now  going  ana 
in  time  a  generation  will  grow  up  which  will 
be  altogether  free  of  God.  Men  will  be  their 
own  gods.  Here  truly  is  the  most  Irighttul 
prospect  of  all.  Men  who  act  like  gods  and 
free  to  do  as  they  please  without  any  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  Is  great  need  lor  us  to  dethrone 
Pharaoh  wherever  he  exists.  We  must  achieve 
more  personal  freedom,  more  social  .iberty. 
more  religious  independence.  Being  human. 
we  are  born  to  be  free.  Being  human,  how- 
ever, we  are  born  with  a  need  to  respond,  to 
be  responsible  for  our  ireedom.  We  cann*t 
be  whole  and  healthy  unless  we  lace  realis- 
tically both  our  freedom  and  cur  responsi- 
bility. 


Admit   Victims   of   Earthquake  in   Sicily 
Into  the  United  States 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  A.  Feichan.  opened  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  permit  the  im- 
mediate admission  into  the  United 
States  of  victims  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake disaster  in  Sicily.  I  am  jjleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  le?,'- 
islation  to  grant  refuge  relief  to  these 
homeless   and  impoverished   people. 

Heart-stirring  testimony  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Domenic 
V.  Florio,  speaking  for  Mr.  Fortune  Pope, 
editor  of  II  Progresso  Italo-Americano, 
America's  leading  Italian  daily;  Mr. 
Michael  Rivisto,  deputy  supreme  ven- 
erable, Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  Amer- 
ica; and  by  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Cogo,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Italian  Migration. 

Following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  For- 
tune Pope,  which  Mr.  Florio  presented 
to  the  committee: 
Statement  bt  Forttjne  R.  Pope.  Editor  and 

PtJBLISHER,  II  PKOGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO, 

February  21,  1968 
(Represented  and  submitted  hy  Mr.  Domenic 
■V.  Florio,  assistant  to  the  publisher) 

On  February  8,  1968,  the  Honorable  Michael 
A.  Felghan,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
■wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to  voice  an  ap- 
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pralsal  of  the  situation  In  Sicily  as  it  relates 
to  the  legislation  presently  being  considered 
by  this  Sub-Committee,  which  Is  primarily 
designed  to  furnish  some  relief  to  the  unfor- 
tunate refugees  who  have  been  displaced  In 
Sicily.  Italy,  as  a  result  of  a  natural  calamity 
which  tix)k  Its  lorm  in  the  shape  of  an 
eart,hqu!ike. 

In  response  to  the  Chairman's  invitation, 

1  am  pleased  to  present  my  views  which  I 
would  have  preferred  to  do  in  person  but 
will  not  be  able  to,  much  to  my  regret.  How- 
ever. I  am  confident  that  you  will  consider 
my  statement  in  the  course  of  your  delibera- 
tion as  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
'.ast  majority  of  the  American  Community 
of  Italian  .Ancestry   in   the   United   States. 

I  wish  to  support  the  proposed  bills  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
our  ftreat  country  which  has  always  stretched 
out  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  natural  calamity  which  have  up- 
rooted them  and  caused  them  untold  suf- 
fering. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Chairman  knows  'hat 
there  is  precedent  for  this  type  of  legislation 
born  of  the  compassionate  understanding  of 
our  ]ieople  and  our  I.iwm.'ikers,  The  Coiigre.ss 
expressing  the  will  of  the  people  rose  to  the 
occasion  in  1958  when  a  similar  disaster 
struck  the  Azores  Islands  and  enacted  legis- 
lation to  permit  1500  Portuguese  citizens  and 
their  children  displaced  by  an  earthquake  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  special  ;io:i-cniota 
visas. 

We  ..pplauded  th.at  tangible  act  ..f  mercy 
which  brought  some  measure  of  relief  to 
those  stricken  people  underscoring  once 
ntore  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  .Ameri- 
can people. 

-Again,  a  volcanic  calamity  has  fallen  upon 
a  people  bound  to  us  by  time-tested  and 
time-honored    friendship. 

It  lias  taken  129  lives  in  the  Province  of 
Trapanl,  105  m  the  Province  of  .Agrlcento 
and  one  in  the  Province  of  Palermo  making 
a  total  of  235  known  dead; 

I:  h.as  left  in  its  wake  419  people  wounded 
in  the  Province  of  Trapanl.  i97  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  .'Verlgento  and  15  m  the  Province 
of  Palermo  for  a  total  of  625  wounded  people: 

It  has  made  45  orphans  in  the  Province  of 
Trapanl,  10  in  the  Province  of  .\ttriLrento  and 

2  111  the  Province  of  Palermo  lor  a  total  of 
57  orphaned  children: 

It  has  lelt  homeless  33.850  in  the  Province 
of  Trapani.  13.213  in  the  Province  of  .Acrl- 
L'ento  and  16.075  in  the  Province  of  Palermo 
for  a  total  of  03,138  homeless  people; 

Ii  has  destroyed  7.518  homes  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Trapani,  884  in  the  Provnice  of 
A^rigento  and  78  in  the  Province  of  Palermo 
for  a  total  of  8,880  crushed  homes; 

It  has  left  dangerously  damaged  10  960 
liomes  in  the  Province  <  f  Trapani.  994  in 
the  Province  of  .Agngento  and  1.971  in  the 
Province  of  Palermo  for  a  total  of  13,931 
damaged  homes; 

.•\nd  it  has  destroyed  factories  and  other 
industries  as  a  result  of  which  it  h.os  left 
unemployed  4.000  in  the  Province  of  Trapani. 
5.161  m  the  Province  of  Apricento  and  5.250 
in  the  Province  of  Palermo  for  a  total  of 
unemployed  men  of  14,311. 

The  damase  in  the  Province  C'f  Trapanl  Is 
approximately  $265,000,000; 

The  damase  in  the  Province  of  Actrigento 
is  approximately  $130,000,000; 

The  damase  In  the  Province  of  Palermo 
is  approximately  $43,000,000: 

Making   a   total   in   excess   of   $435,000,000. 

Obviously,  their  plight  is  heartbreaking 
and  their  need  of  assistance  great  and 
impelling. 

I  am  cert.^in  that  I  voice  the  feelings  and 
hopes  of  all  Americans  of  Italian  origin  In 
their  appeal  for  aid  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives across  the  sea. 

We  have  receiy^d  thousands  of  letters  from 
readers  of  II  Progres::o  Italo-Americano — the 
largest    and    only    daily    newspaper    In    the 
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Italian  language  In  the  United  States — sup- 
porllng  the  passage  of  this  !e)?l«latlon  pro- 
poeed  t)7  ycAr  distinguished  Chairman  and 
several  ijther  outstanding  members  of  your 
honorable  body. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  proposed  legislation 
when  enacted  into  law  will  permit  the  Is- 
suance of  special  visas  to  these  distressed 
aliens  outside  any  celling  on  immlgnitlon 
with  the  understanding  that  oroepectlve  Im- 
migrants benefiting  from  this  proposed  leg- 
islation will  still  have  to  fulfill  the  ellglblJlty 
qualifications  for  entry  In  the  United  StateM 
under  the  prt-sent  law  as  to  health,  good 
character  and  so  forth 

Since  this  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
propi«ed  leglsUtlon.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  a  preference  be  gUen  to  the  natives  of 
Sicily  for  whom  visa  petitions  already  have 
been  filed  but  have  not  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  because  of  the  numerical 
limitations  due  to  a  backlog  under  the  5th 
pre'erenc^e  of  about  60.000  people  of  whom 
at  lesvst  27,000  live  on  the  aroa  affected  by 
the  earthquake 

May  I  point  out  that  many  of  Uiese  27.000 
people  are  also  close  relatives  of  United 
States  cir;<!erus  and.  therefore,  the  proposed 
legislation  aot  only  will  bring  immediate  as- 
slstaace  to  the  victims  of  the  quake  but  will 
reunite  families,  thus,  reaffirming  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  immigr.ition  reforms  en- 
acted intsi  law  by  President  Johnson  ..t  the 
foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  October  3 
1965. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Committee  to  put 
Its  authoritative  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
most  tirgently  needed  legislation,  which  in 
effect,  will  be  to  voice  the  compassionate 
and  humanitari;in  feelings  which  the  .■Amer- 
ican people  have  traditionally  had  lor  vic- 
tims and  unfortunate  persons,  when  suffer- 
ing has  oome  tlTrough  an  act  of  God 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  splendid  statement  subnutted  by 
Mr.  Michael  Rivlsto.  as  follous 

.Aid    SiLtLt.\s    EAUTtc juake    Victims 
(Testimony     of     Michael      A      Rivlsto,     the 
Supreme    Narlonul    Deputy    of    the    Order 
Sons    of    Italy    m    America.    Pebruarv    ^1, 
1968  > 

Mr.  Ch.Urman  ind  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  !im  Michael  A.  Rivlsto,  the 
Supreme  NaUon.iI  Deputy  of  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  In  America.  I  speiik  here  today  In 
behalf  of  the  International  head  of  the  Order 
Sons  w{  Itnly  In  America  Supreme  Venerable 
Pe'er  J  Bertogllo  We  recommend  to  this 
Honorable  Committee  the  ena.tment  into 
law  of  House  Bill  14808  as  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodlno  which  provides  for 
the  Issuance  of  J. 000  special  Immigrant  visas 
to  Italian  cULzens  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  ,ind  their  means  of  livelihood  torn 
from  them  by  the  tragic  earthquake  which 
convulsed  Sicily  In  January  of  this  year 

The  heart  of  America  w;us  touched  bv  the 
stones  of  destruction  which  struck  Glbel- 
llna,  Montevago.  Santa  Ninfa,  and  Darpanna, 
plus  many  villages  and  part  of  the  city  of 
Palermo,  and  I  have  everj'  reason  to  believe 
tnat  .America  wishes  to  assist  In  any  man- 
ner It  can  those  who  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  as  the  result  of  fhe  earth- 
quake. 

The  Order  Sons  of  Italy  m  America  is 
convinced  that  all  Americans  wcutd  approve 
of  this  legislation  which  would  accomplish 
much  m  aJlevlatlng  the  terrlb.e  suffering 
which  .still  goes  on  In  the  deva^.tated  areas 
of  Sicily  Not  only  have  populations  been 
Jeprived  of  their  homes,  but  the  cruel  work- 
ings of  the  earthquake  have  wrested  from 
thousands  the  means  whereby  they  could 
help  to  restore  what  has  been  taken  away 
Many  of  "hese  vlcUnvs  are  men  with  ^reiit 
skill  as  artisans  and  therefore  would  fit 
excellently  into  the  .American  industrial 
program  which  Includes  construction  aiid 
agricultural  enterprises. 
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The  admittance  Into  the  Un'ted  States  of 
these  Italian  Immigrants  with  their  fiimlllea 
could  In  no  way  adversely  affect  the  ec.momy 
of  America,  but.  on  the  contrury,  would  ad- 
vance that  economy  because  Italian  work- 
men are  universally  known  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  toll,  their  eagerness  to  wurk,  and  their 
natural  pride  In  work  well  done  And.  I  am 
-iure  that  tlie  members  •>f  this  Committee 
know,  from  their  own  <ibeervatlon  and  ex- 
perience that  Italian  workmen  .idapt  easily 
to  their  environment  and  become  excellent 
American  citizens 

Approval  of  this  bill  would  be  another  Indi- 
cation of  the  great  humanity  of  America, 
ever  ready  Uj  assist,  where  It  cm.  those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  been 
subjected  to  suffering,  depr.idntlon  .%nd  want 
We  have  opened  our  doors  to  victims  of 
political  persecution.  We  should  be  willing 
to  provide  asylum  for  those  who  have  been 
victimised  by  natural  calamity  which  can  at 
limes  be  its  t-ruel  and  devastating  is  political 
despotism 

If  and  when  passed.  House  Bill  14808  could 
be  so  administered  that  pr!.«rttv  could  be 
given  to  those  persons  who  have  already  been 
processed  and  are  beneficiaries  of  preference 
petitions  Tilts  would  help  to  lessen  >ome  of 
the  pressure  built  up  by  the  backlog  of  those 
seeking  visas 

It  is  the  desire  of  America  to  build  up  good 
will  m  all  parts  of  the  world  We  are  spending 
billions  to  accomplish  that  end,  all  looking 
toward  that  kind  of  understanding  .imong 
all  peoples  and  among  all  natlon.s,  which  will 
lead  eventually  to  a  world  of  peace  Nothing 
makes  the  world  kin  more  than  kindness. 
The  world  knows  of  the  Sicilian  earthquake, 
the  world  knows  also  of  the  v.tst  suffering  in 
the  devastated  areas,  let  the  world  know  that 
America  has  not  been  appealed  to  in  vain 
In  behalf  of  suffering  humanltv.  The  p.issage 
of  this  bin  win  be  a  good  deed',  the  excellent 
results  of  which  will  be  appreciated  ,ind  ap- 
plauded wherever  men  of  go.:>d  will  meet  to 
discuss  the  state  of  the  world  with  the  .ad- 
vancement  of   mankind. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  lor  the  opptjr- 
tunity  of  appearing  before  this  Honorable 
Committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  act  with  dispatch  to  meet  tills 
critical  need 


Howard  K.  Smith — Responsible  Coiunniit 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OK    !Li   RID\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedwsduy.  February  21,  1968 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, February  18,  the  Washlncton  Eye- 
ning  Star  carried  what  will  be  the  dls- 
tincuishtd  columnist  Howard  K.  Smith's 
last  article  for  .some  lime 

Mr  Smith  hius  been  known  tor  many 
years  as  a  political  nadfly  His  Ideas  and 
opinions  have  often  sought  to  destroy 
"sacred  cows  '  and  in  the  process  have 
upset  many  an  applecart. 

Many  of  us  have  been  disturix'd  from 
time  to  time  by  Mr  Smiths  articles  and 
television  commentaries  cither  because 
we  discovered  a  troubling  truth  or  wholly 
disayroed  with  hi.s  conclusions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr  Smiths  last  column 
needs  no  comment  It  ls  the  powerful  and 
persuasive  .statement  r»f  ;i  man  who, 
above  all  else,  has  always  been  a  cour- 
ageous seeker  uf  truth.  The  column  from 
the  Sunday  Star  follows 


Februari/  21,  1968 

\  PiioRi.r  BAL-fNctD  Diet  of  Journalism 

(By  Howard  K.  SnrUth) 
With  regret  I  have  decided  to  make  this  my 
Irist  column  for  a  while  Tiie  reason  for  inter- 
rupting  this  series   may   serve   as   a   closing 
comment  on  'he  times 

In  several  past  periods — notably  In  the 
years  .iround  our  entry  Into  W^rld  War  II — 
I  had  the  exhilarating  feeling  of  being  a  tiny 
part  in  a  ureat  age  of  journalism  I  niiss  that 
feeling  now  Though  there  .ire  many  excep- 
tions, I  believe  tiX)  many  rei>irtprs  todav  are 
not  rising  to  the  demands  of  a  time  that  calls 
!or  the  especially  p>ercoptl\e  rep<irtlng  and 
especially  judicious  interpretation  of  events. 
I  believe  Uiat  a  big  contributing  factor  to  the 
confusion  and  frustration  now  damaging  the 
nation's  spirit  is  the  poorly  balanced  diet 
of  journaUsm  it  Is  getting. 

A  ready  example  is  the  elevation  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael  Into  a  real  force  In  our  nation. 
The  similar  elevation  of  Joe  McCarthy  a 
generation  back  wfis  bad  enough:  but  at  least 
^  lie  w,.s  .1  US  Senator  one  could  not  ignore. 
Mr.  Carmlchael  Is  basically  a  nobody  who. 
before  the  press  to<jk  notice  of  him.  had 
achieved  nothing  and  represented  no  I'lie.  He 
failed  to  win  a  following — except  from  tis 
with  our  cnmeras  and  note  pads--in  the  lurnl 
=outh  and  m  the  city  ghettos.  Exclusively 
due  to  the  prominence  given  him  by  Journal- 
ism he  h.is  now  been  promoted  into  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  wltli 

Tf  I  say  no  to  Stokely."  a  rights  le.ider  told 
ine  recently,  ••you  fellows  won't  print  it  In 
one  sentence  on  the  back  page  My  people 
think  I  am  doing  nothing  But  if  I  w:o  see  luni 
it's  on  the  front  page  and  mv  people  think 
I  am  in  there  pitching  "• 

In  the  realm  of  government,  the  reporters' 
term  "credibility  gap'  is  one  of  the  most 
distorting  over-simpUlicAtlons  of  the  time. 
The  President  is  dealing  with  unutterablv 
complex  situations  in  which  the  very  lact  on 
which  to  base  judgment  may  not  be  in  for 
weeks;  yet  we  tend  to  call  It  calculated  decep- 
tion If  he  does  not  instantly  !)roviae  conclu- 
sive facts  and  admit  failure.  He  is  dealing 
with  situations  .subject  to  rapid  and  driistlc 
change,  calling  for  highly  tlexlble  response; 
but  If  he  does  not  keep  a  frozen  consistencv. 
he  Is  held  to  bo  lying.  No  government  ever  ha.s 
been  run  th.it  way  .ind  none  ever  will. 

This  writer  finds  the  role  of  defending  es- 
tablished authority,  after  a  career  made  up 
mostly  of  dissent,  uncomfortable.  But  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Johnson  has  long  .mnce  burst 
the  bounds  of  legitimacy  iuid  even  often  of 
decency.  To  cite  a  random  txample.  I  :ind  It 
hard  to  adjust  to  the  suggestion  of  a  X.unous 
T\'  commentator  the  other  day  that  it  U 
becoming  easier  to  believe  an  Ottei.Uil  tyrant 
>  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  i  than  it  Is  to  believe  the  Pres- 
.dent  ol  the  U.S.  ITiat  commenator  has  sim- 
ply not  kept  up  with  the  .statements  of  the 
•  Oriental  tyrant,  who  insists  no  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  ever  been  in  Stiuth  Vlet- 
ruan  .md  who  states  that  150.00<J  .Vmerlcans 
iiave  been  killed  in  the  war. 

The  Vietnam  war  Itself  o3ers  a  cluster  of 
troubling  examples.  Consider  :ls  one  tiny  but 
typical  example  the  space,  .utention"  and 
incitement  to  protc.=,t  allowed  the  photo  the 
otlier  day  oi  an  overwTought  Sotith  Vietnam- 
ese officer  executing  .i  Vietconc  The  Vietcone 
had  Just  murdered  many  of  the  olflcers  men. 
and  was  out  of  tmiform  and  therefore  .  ub- 
lect  to  execution  Not  even  a  perfunctory  ac- 
knowledgment was  made  of  the  fact  that 
such  executions,  en  masse,  .ire  the  Vietcong 
way  of  war:  mv  son  witnessed  the  execution 
by  the  Communists  of  a  dozen  .Vmerlc;ui  sol- 
diers— In  uniform  — In  the  .same  way.  He  was 
permitted  to  remain  a  "Witness  because  he  was 
so  bloody  and  paralyzed  by  !-.ls  wounds  that 
the  Communists  thought  him  dead  and  not 
worth  a  bullet. 

Some  Journalists  of  the  present  time  are 
dreadfully  wrong.  And  the  thought  has  not 
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escaped  me  that  I  may  be  one  of  them.  So, 
I  have  decided  to  take  time  off  from  regular 
comment,  ask  questions  and  study  docu- 
ments, steep  myself  In  the  facts  of  the 
dispiriting  sixties,  and  m.  ke  .sure.  I  hope  to 
put  the  conclusions  into  a  book.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  Publlshers-Hall  Syndicate  and 
the  newspapers  that  have  ciuried  this 
column  After  a  vv'hile  I  shall  be  knocking 
on  their  doors  .md  asking  space  again. 


Senator  Birch  Bayh  Sponiors  Third  An- 
nual Indiana  High  School  Government 
Leadership  Conference 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIAN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1968,  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  of 
Indiana,  sponsored  his  third  annual 
Indiana  Hinh  School  Government  Lead- 
ership Conference.  The  conference,  in- 
volving about  1,1)00  .students  and  teachers 
from  all  over  the  State  of  Indiana  was 
held  at  Ben  Davis  Hi.ch  School  in 
Indianapolis. 

Panel  members  included  Mrs.  Marietta 
Tree,  America's  first  woman  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations:  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  Gen.  Lewis 
W.  Walt;  retirinL;  Secrctarj-  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner; and  Mr.  PVrn  C.  Stukenbroeker,  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investication, 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Senator  Bayh's  confer- 
ence not  only  because  I  found  It  educa- 
tional, but  because  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  nonpartisan  participation  of  the 
huge  throng  of  idealistic  high  school  stu- 
dents, I  found  the  experience  refresh- 
ingly inspirational. 

If  anybody  wants  to  be  reminded  of 
what  there  is  to  live  for  in  America,  he 
should  attend  one  of  Senator  Bayh's 
Hiah  School  GoveiTiment  Leadership 
Conferences. 

Also  inspiring  were  the  words  of  Sena- 
tor Bayh  as  he  opened  the  conference. 

He  said: 

We  are  living  in  a  time  when  technologi- 
cal advance  is  challenging  our  ability  to 
maintain   a   moral   and  ethical   balance. 

While  man  has  lived  with  the  cruelty  and 
tragedy  of  war  siiice  time  began,  he  now 
watches  war  every  night  on  his  television 
screen. 

We  are  living  In  a  time  when  there  is 
violence  abroad  and  violence  in  our  cities. 
We  are  v.itncssing  a  dlvislveness  In  the  world 
.ind  a  divisiveness  among  our  own  people. 

Our  problems  will  not  disappear  by  wish- 
ing ti;em  iway.  It  will  take  Imagination, 
etl'ort  and  money — not  oiily  by  your  parents, 
but  also  bv  you  who  are  students  in  high 
school    today. 

Poverty  is  no  more  or  less  tragic  today  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  observe  It  firsthand.  Ob- 
serving it  should  make  even  deeper  our  com- 
mitment to  abolish  it.  But,  v/e  must  never 
forget  that  In  our  heritage,  the  means  used 
to  attack  a  problem  are  not  necessarily  Justi- 
fied by  the  ends  to  be  achieved.  Violence, 
looting  and  burning  cannot  be  Justified. 
Indeed,  they  cannot  be  helpful  to  anybody  or 
any  problem.  But  neither  can  we  turn  away 
from  the  root  problems  that  caused  a  mis- 
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gtdded  few  to  resort  to  such  drastic  action. 
The  problems  remain,  and  they  must  be 
solved. 

Like  all  generations  before,  we  lire  trying 
to  leave  with  the  next  generation — with  each 
of  you — a  world  that  Is  better  than  It  was 
when  we  found  it.  History  will  be  the  Judge 
of  our  success  or  failure  But  m  order  for 
there  to  be  any  hope  of  our  success,  you  must 
resolve  now  that  the  American  dream  will 
not  die;  you  must  resolve  now  that  you  will 
devote  at  least  a  portion  of  your  lives  to 
serving  your  fellow  man;  you  must  resolve 
now  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to 
strengthen  freedom,  eliminate  want,  provide 
challenging  opportunity,  and  .^enrch  ft  r  the 
answer  to  the  eternal  jjroblem  of  neighbor 
living  with  neighbor  In  harmony  .md  mutual 
respect. 


News   Molders 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREl-ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Meir 
Kahane's  column,  "A  Small  Voice."  from 
the  February  2  Jewish  Press  presents  a 
concise  argument  of  what  has  happened 
to  far  too  much  of  our  news  media  today. 

To  follow  a  premise  that  a  covernment 
of  men  destroys  its  credibility  because 
of  errors  of  a  few  is  the  heisht  of  in- 
tellectual inferiority.  Perhaps,  be;;t 
shown  by  vengeance  in  placing  any  bc- 
llevability  In  another  government  that 
has  a  record  of  never  having  uttered  a 
completely  true  statement. 

Mr.  Kempton  stands  judged  by  his  own 
admission. 

I  include  Mr.  Kahane's  column  as 
follows : 

A  Small  Voice 

(By  Melr  Kahane) 

Murray  Kempton  Is  a  syndicated  column- 
ist who  has,  for  years,  substituted  qul{>s  for 
honesty;  cynical  digs  for  responsible  and 
sober  journalism  and  emotional  broadsides 
for  rational  thinking.  One  has  suffered  him 
In  silence  but  every  man  has  his  breaking 
point.  Vls-a-vls  Kempton,  mine  has  arrived. 

On  January  24,  Kempton  wrote  of  his 
pain  and  embarrassment  in  having  to  state 
that  "I  cannot  believe  .anything  my  govern- 
ment says  about  the  Pueblo."  One  Is,  of 
course,  tempted  to  rejoin  that  such  a  state- 
ment coming  from  the  government  concern- 
ing Kempton  might  be  more  acceptable  to  a 
great  many  pteople.  In  any  event,  Kempton 
continued  and  declared  that,  since  the  jzov- 
ernment  "lied"  to  the  people  about  the  Gary 
Powers  U2  Incident  and  about  the  use  of 
American  planes  to  aid  the  Cuban  rebels  In 
the  Ill-fated  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and  about 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident — he  must  assume 
that  It  also  lies  about  the  Pueblo  being  out- 
side the  territorial  v,'aters  of  North  Korea. 
In  his  best  Kemptonlsm,  he  ends  by  stating: 
"Thus,  on  the  Pueblo.  I  believe  North  Korea. 
I  don't  remember  it  liavlng  lied  to  me 
lately." 

I  do  not  know  what  Kempton  means  by 
"lately."  He  may  of  course  go  as  far  back 
as  June  25,  1950  when,  at  1335  hours.  Pre- 
mier Kim  II  Sung  of  North  Korea  ( In  the 
manner  of  most  Communist  despots  he  still 
rules  that  unhappy  land  today)  broadcast 
a  declaration  that  South  Korea  "having  re- 
jected every  Northern  proposal  for  peaceful 
reunification,  has  crowned  Its  Iniquity  by 
launching  an  Invasion  force  across  the  (38th) 
parallel,"  thus  starting  the  Korean  war. 


Kempton  may  indeed  believe  that  the 
South  Koreans  began  that  war  despite  over- 
whelming United  Nations  evidence  to  the 
ii'ntrary.  He  may  Indeed.  .'-Ince  North  Korea 
has  not  "lied  to  me  lately." 

Or  jjerhaps  Kempton  concedes  that  the 
C^ommunlst.s  were  liars  then.  If  so.  perhaps 
"lately"  refers  to  1951  when  the  famous 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  charizes  t>f  United 
States  germ  warfare  began  to  .-^prout  dally 
from  Pyongyang.  On  May  8.  these  paragons 
of  honesty  who  would  not  He  to  Kempton 
sent  a  mes.'^ape  to  the  U.N.  Geni'ral  A.=£embly 
protesting  agaln.^-t  "the  u.se  of  bacif-rlolo^tlcal 
wcapon.s  by  the  US  forces  to  :  pread  .cniaU- 
pox  "  A  reasonable  charge. 

Indeed,  Kempton  may  even  acknowledge 
.--uch  well-known  North  Korean  truths  as  the 
cable  .sent  from  Pyongyang  to  the  UN  fm 
June  29  of  that  year  i.<rote.stlnt;  the  "criminal 
United  States  and  South  Korean  acts"  In 
"abducting  large  numbers"  of  Koreans  and 
".-lautthtr-rlng  thr'.'--e  people." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cotirt  Je-^ter  for 
the  New  York  P&.=t  may  concede  certain  ex- 
apccrations  during  the  Korpan  War  period. 
"Later."  may,  therefore,  mean  "niiu-h  later  " 
In  1964  the  North  Korean  government  Issued 
.1  pamphlet  called  'South  Of  The  Military 
Demart  ation  Line."  One  doubts  If  Kempton 
ever  saw  it.  In  it.  the  men  frr,m  North  Korea 
Ur  whom  Diogenes  .searched  so  valiantly, 
wrote:  "In  South  K'  rea  everything  has  come 
uniier  the  thumb  of  the  Americans  and  the 
poi>uIar  masses  have  been  condemned  to 
^lavery,  tl.elr  misery  defvlng  all  descrip- 
tion." 

<,ine  Is  mo\'ed  to  question  how  .sucli  a  colony 
demanded  that  /Vnu'rlcun  soldiers,  tt.ttloned 
in  Korea,  be  tried  by  Korean  law  and  forced 
the  United  States  to  acquiesce  or  liow  United 
.~tatc-s  goveriimcnt  officials  went  hat  in  liand 
to  Korea  to  plead  for  more  help  in  Vietnam. 
But  these  (juestions  may  be  irrelev.int  or 
naive.  Kempton  may  have  his  own  answers 
ill  defense  of  the  truth  of  the  above  state- 
ment. 

Or  did  Kempton  refer  to  the  past  year. 
1967,  when  nearly  GOO  acts  of  terror,  sabotage 
and  Infiltration  took  place  according  to  Unit- 
ed States  and  South  Korean  forces  and  which 
culminated  in  an  attack  on  the  Presidential 
palace  in  Seoul.  All  the  attacks  were  denied 
by  the  North  or  were  excused  as  "self  de- 
fense measures."  and  on  tlie  very  day  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  .South  Korean 
President  Chung  Hee  Park,  North  Korea  was 
busily  denouncing  President  Johnson  as  a 
"war  maniac"  and  a  "murderer"  '.vlio  planned 
to  set  off  a  i,c'.v  Korean  war. 

Finally.  KenijUon  may  choose  to  hellcve 
the  "confession"  of  Comdr.  Lloyd  Bucher, 
noted  for  ;*s  Annapolis  Ent^lish  and  its  obvi- 
ously correct  descriiitlon  (^f  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  promise  th.it  'a  lot  of  dol- 
lars would  he  offered  to  the  whole  crew  of 
my  ship." 

Kempton  may  believe  all  thl.';.  Who  knows? 
He  has  proven  his  asslnlnlty  in  the  past. 
.Never  before  quite  as  baldly,  ;t  Is  true,  but 
clearly.  From  Pyongyang  and  other  Com- 
munist points.  East  and  West,  they  .re— 
between  belly  laughs — .^aluting  Murray 
Kempton  today. 


The  "Pueblo":   How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
30th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 
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Strengthening  Counties  in  the  Empire 
State 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    T    RK 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  February  21.  1968 

Mr  RESMCK.  Mr  Speaker,  some  of 
the  most  thouuhtful  observers  of  the 
American  scene  today  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities  and  our  rural  areas,  especially  to 
intergovernmental  relationships  within 
each  State  As  our  cities  grow  older  and 
our  suburbs  expand,  our  problems  have 
been  brout/ht  into  sharp  relief  Conse- 
quently. It  IS  heartening  to  see  open, 
serious  discussions  of  these  problems  take 
place  In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  as 
in  most  other  dynamic  States,  traditional 
roles  and  relationships  of  political  subdi- 
visions are  being  questioned  and  chal- 
lenged. i!i  an  effort  to  make  local  govern- 
ment more-  efficient  and  more  responsive 
to  the  ne^ds  of  the  people 

One  commentary  which  de.scrves  the 
attention  uf  every  citizen,  regardless  of 
his  views,  is  the  thousht-provokinR 
article  in  the  February  1968  i.ssue  of 
Metropolitan  Viewpoints,  published  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  AtTairs. 
Stare  University  of  New  York, 

The  commentary  follows: 

SrRENOTHENZNG    CorNTIES   IN    THE   EMPIRE 

.ST.\rE 
(By  Bernard  P.  Hillenbrand,  executive  direc- 
tor. National  Association  of  Counties) 

During  tlie  past  two  decades  since  the  end 
of  World  W.ir  II.  It  seem.s  to  us  that  in  our 
passionate  quest  to  form  the  necessary-  ma- 
chinery to  solve  our  urban  and  rural  prob- 
lems we  have  'ieen  wastint;  our  time  chasln? 
movie  queens  and  glamour  girls  such  as 
metropolitan  government,  special  authorities, 
and  jet  age  .magery  of  some  new  superstruc- 
ture for  megaltipoU.'!. 

We  should  have  been  pursuing  rhe  grand 
old  'rounty.  We  wlio  love  her  know  that  she 
has  many  shortcomings.  We  also  know  that 
she  has  been  around  for  a  great  long  time 
and  that  In  sickness  and  in  health,  she  Is  a 
steady  performer  Given  some  decent  care  .md 
attention  and  respect,  she  Is.  bv  all  odds,  the 
hottest  prospect  for  long  range  governmental 
bliss. 

VIRTUES     OF    THE     COUNTY 

The  county  offers  five  major  governmental 
virtues  that  are  Indispensable  to  long  life  in 
the  new  atomic  age 

/  Broad  rax  bit^e.  The  county  obviously 
hao  'he  broadest  'a.x  base  of  any  general 
purpose  subdivision  of  the  state  This  means 
thut  a  new  business  or  industry  is  taxable 
by  the  county  whether  it  Is  located  in  the 
central  city  slum,  the  suburban  area,  or  in 
a  .-ural  setting  By  the  same  token  a  welfare 
recipienr  i.s  eligible  for  help  by  the  county 
weit.ire  department  regardless  of  where  in 
the  county  he  lives.  This  virtue  of  financial 
stability  will  become  more  and  more  valuable 
13  we  proceed  Into  more  complex,  and  hence 
more  costly  local  government  programs  such 
IS  mental  health,  urban  and  rural  renewal, 
and  Jet  age  transpor'atlon  systems.  All  of  us 
are  painfully  aware  of  the  enormous  finan- 
cial disparities  between  our  downtown  central 
city  areas — peopled  Increasingly  by  minority 
groups,  the  aged,  and  the  desperately  poor — 
and  the  suburban  areas  peopled  Increasingly 
by  the  more  well-to-do,  the  more  highly  edu- 
ra'ed  and  those  with  larger  incomes.  All  of  us 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  long  range  pros- 
pects   for   democratic    government    Inherent 
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in  the  present  situation  of  having  the  cen- 
tral city  resident  alienated  in.ni  his  subur- 
ban cousin  and  lofiking  to  a  direct  central 
city-federal  relation  as  a  solution  to  his  prob- 
lems We  need  to  put  America  back  together 
again  at  ttic  local  government  le\el.  and  the 
county  structure  which  encompasses  .Ul  of 
the  people  of  the  .irea  Is  the  logical  place  to 
accomplish  this. 

//  Arra-U'ide  Jurisdiction.  Tlie  county  has 
jurisdiction  In  rural,  suburban,  and  central 
city  areas  This  virtue  Is  going  to  be  Increas- 
ingly import. tnt  as  we  progress  into  the  area 
of  stricter  public  regiilatlon  The  county  is 
quite  obviously  the  logical  unit  to  enact, 
administer,  and  enforce  regulatory  functions 
such  as  building  and  housing  codes,  sanita- 
tion codes,  control  of  junk  yards  and  bill- 
boards, and  the  all-Important  programs  of 
regulating  w.'iste  disposal  including  .ilr. 
water,   .and  solid   w.istc   control   progr:  nis 

///  EL'onomy  of  Scale.  One  observtr  put  it 
very  succinctly  when  he  said  the  county 
Was  destgiu-d  to  handle  those  problems  which 
are  too  big  for  the  smaller  cities  .ind  town- 
ships and  too  small  ror  state  administration 
and  too  dani;erou.s  to  democracy  to  be  ad- 
ministered directly  by  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment '  We  might  call  this  .irtiie  the  'econ- 
omv  of  scale  "  In  this  highly  technological 
age.  wc  ire  going  to  have  to  turn  increas- 
ingly to  the  county  as  the  unit  large  enough 
ro  provide  data  processing,  mental  health 
out-p,itient  programs,  technical  schools  and 
commimlty  colleges,  urban  and  rural  renewal 
programs,  public  healtli  programs,  and  other 
programs  that  .ire  bey<md  the  capacity  of  the 
welter  of  smaller  jurisdictions  to  manage. 

IV  Closer  Tier:  ivith  the  State  and  Federal 
Gviernment.  Historically  the  county  was 
i^reated  .is  a  local  idmlnistrative  office  for 
the  day  to  day  management  of  state-wide 
programs  such  as  record  keeping,  adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  elections,  iaw  enforcement, 
local  road  administration,  and  other  govern- 
mental functions.  The  federal  government. 
too,  has  made  very  extensive  use  uf  the 
county  as  a  local  administrative  unit  for 
federal-state-local  p.irtnersiilp  programs. 
Thus,  the  county  has  been  a  principal  ad- 
mlmstrative  unit  for  the  nation's  agricul- 
tural program,  large  portions  of  the  national 
public  welfare  program,  and,  to  a  very  slg- 
rUScant  degree,  the  nation's  federal-aid 
highway '.program 

We  have  witnessed  a  really  spectacular  in- 
crease la  the  number  of  national  partner- 
ship programs  with  states  and  localities  De- 
pending upon  whose  enumeration  you  wish 
to  use.  there  are  in  existence  up  to  four 
hundred  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  avail- 
able to  states  and  localities  In  addition,  pro- 
gressive states  such  as  New  York  have  .tdded 
a  great  number  of  state  aid  programs  for 
their  localities. 

There  seems  to  be  no  Immediate  prospects 
of  any  diminution  of  federal  or  .state  grant- 
in-aid  programs;  in  point  of  fact,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  !i;icreasing.  Therefore,  the  county 
with  Its  long  history  of  these  federal-state 
program  relations  offers  a  verv-  fine  vehicle 
indeed  to  administer  ;ind  coordinate  these 
programs  at  the  local  level. 

In  point  of  (act.  the  federal  government, 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  has  encouraged  wider 
use  of  the  county  by  otTering  incentive  grants 
for  county-wide  or  area-wide  solutions  to 
problems  such  as  open  space  development.  It 
also  has  used  the  stick  approach  to  force 
wider  use  of  the  area-wide  or  county-wide 
approach  in  such  programs  ,is  mass  transit, 
highway  transportation,  and  planning 

It  Is  obvlovibly  much  easier  lor  the  federal 
government  and  the  states  to  deal  admlnls- 
tratl',ely  with  our  three  thousand  and  forty- 
three  counties  than  It  Is  to  de.U  separately 
with  the  welter  of  more  than  nUiety-five 
thousand  itles.  towns,  villages,  and  .special 
taxing  districts  It  Is  also  obviously  easier  to 
coordinate  a  federal-state-local  program  such 
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as  highway  construction  at  the  area-wide  or 
county- wide  level 

V.  Political  Arctmntability  The  county  is 
the  basic  unit  of  the  two  major  American 
political  parties  In  every  state  except  .Alaska. 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  each  citizen 
regardless  of  his  economic  status,  his  resi- 
dence within  the  country,  or  his  uther  .lUe- 
glance  to  smaller  Jurisdictions  still  elects  rep- 
resentatives to  tlie  county  governing  bodv, 
pays  taxes  to  the  county  government  and  is 
m  all  respects  served  by  and  governed  by  lUs 
county  t;overnment.  Therefore.  If  .idmlnls- 
tratlon  of  a  hospital,  lor  example,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  city  within  the  county  to 
the  county  proper,  the  local  citizen  does  not 
lose  his  local  control  over  this  function.  In 
point  of  fact,  while  it  has  received  much  less 
attention  than  the  more  spectacul.r  county 
reorganization  such  as  in  Dade  and  Davidson 
counties,  the  spectacular  i^'rowth  of  county 
government  in  the  United  states  has  come 
about  on  the  b.isis  of  this  function-bv- 
functlon  transfer  of  authority  .aid  rcsponsi- 
hlllty  from  the  -smaller  units  of  [government 
to  the  county.  Since  these  transfers  do  not 
Involve  changing  political  arransements  or 
traditional  patterns  or  relationship.^,  they 
have  by  and  large  been  well  received  by  the 
public  and  have  in  many  lnst,ances  solved 
metropolitan  problems  without  a  lot  of  fuss 
and  lanfare, 

Americans  are  very  Justly  proud  of  '.heir 
deep-seated  distrust  of  any  interference  with 
tlieir  political  control  over  government,  and 
there  seems  to  be  relatively  little  opposition 
to  the  expansion  of  county  services  that  be- 
come too  costly  and  complex  for  the  smaller 
units  of  government.  A  service  such  ;vs  air- 
port development  which  is  provided  for  all 
of  the  people  in  the  area  (juite  loglcUly 
should  i)e  administered  by  the  county  which 
represents  .ill  of  the  people  in  the  area  and 
also  taxes  all  of  the  people  m  the  area. 

COUNTY    RrORC.^Nl7.\TIO.N- 

The  general  advantages  of  county  govern- 
ment 111  dealing  with  urban  .iiid  rural  pr.'b- 
lems  .IS  Just  enumer.ited  apply  m  full  meas- 
ure to  county  government  in  New  York  State. 
Being  a  native  New  Yorker.  I  have  always 
been  proud  that  county  government  in  the 
Empire  State  .ilways  has  been  .unong  the 
most  progressive  of  county  governments  in 
the  whole  country.  In  all  candor,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  county  government 
must  have  some  redirection  .md  reemphasls 
if  It  Is  to  reach  its  full  usefulness  lor  present 
and  future  generations  ol  New  Yorkers. 

What  follows  IS.  for  the  most  })art.  an 
enumeration  of  the  policies  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  with  respect  to  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  county  govern- 
ment generally.  The  specific  observations  and 
co.Timents  relative  to  these  areas  uf  general, 
national,  county  policy  are  the  ;iuthor's. 

/.  Rc-'idual  Po-ut-r.'^.  Counties  .-^hould  have 
home  rule  By  this  we  mean  that  county 
governments  within  the  iramework  of  rea- 
sonable state-wide  standards  should  have 
the  authorltv  and  responr.ibiMty  to  under- 
take and  finance  those  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  are  desired  by  the  voters  of  the 
county  or  their  representatives. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
stronely  has  .-upported  the  idea  ol  "residual 
home  rule  powers  "  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
constitution  sliould  allow  counties  to  under- 
'ake  any  function  not  specifically  prohibited 
by  the  state  legislature  The  constitutions 
of  Alaska  and  Massachusetts  have  provisions 
for  residual  home  rule 

The  draft  constitution  for  the  state  of 
MarylaTid  now  under  review  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention 
expresses  the  doctrine  this  way: 

Section  707.     Powers  of  Counties. 

".\  county  may  exercise  any  power,  other 
than  Judicial  power,  or  perform  any  function 
which  is  not  denied  to  it  by  this  constitution. 
by  Its  charter  or  by  a  public  general  law 
which  m  Its  terms  and  in  its  effects  is  appll- 
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cable  to  all  counties  or  to  all  counties  of  the 
county's  class,  and  which  has  not  been 
transferred  exclusively  to  another  govern- 
mental unit." 

This  type  of  home  rule  in  the  New  York 
constitution  would  vastly  simplify  the  com- 
plex arrangement  by  which  counties  now 
have  to  appeal  piecemeal  to  the  Legislature 
tor  enabling  legislation  to  undertake  to  per- 
form services  or  administer  functions  de- 
sired by  their  citizens  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
who  support  this  approach  to  home  rule  that 
the  vast  amount  of  special  legislation  which 
so  absorbs  the  time  of  state  legislators  at 
each  session  can  be  avoided 

//.  Reviove  Constitutional  Debt  Limits. 
Strict  constitutional  debt  limits  imposed 
upon  the  states  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, in  the  opinion  of  many  observers  of  the 
government  scene,  have  caused  Infinitely 
more  harm  than  benefit  The  plain  fact  is 
that  these  ham-strlnglng  restrictions  have 
forced  local  officials  to  improvise  a  vast  host 
of  ingenious  devices  to  avoid  these  limita- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  revenue 
bond  hnanced  authority. 

In  some  states,  though  not  in  New  York 
State,  these  authorities  were  created  to  avoid 
•he  con:ititutlonal  debt  limit  In  fome  areas, 
they  are  created  to  perform  an  administra- 
tive chore  when  the  general  structure  of 
county  government  is  in  such  disarray  that 
the  new  function  cannot  reasonably  be 
placed  within  the  framework  of  existing 
county  government  Generally  speaking, 
these  authorities  are  coterminous  with  an 
existing  city,  county,  or  other  general-pur- 
pose unit  of  government  They  have  a  sepa- 
rate governing  body  that  is  not  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  public  through  the  election 
process  They  inevitably  have  separate  taxing 
and  bonding  authority  which  for  a  whole 
host  of  reasons  escapes  effective  control  by 
the  cltl/ens  and  the  duly  constituted  elected 
city  and  county  officials.  By  and  large,  these 
authorities  carry  on  a  single-purpose  func- 
tion with  little  or  no  regard  whatsoever  for 
its  relationship  with  other  functional  areas 
that  are  affected  by  their  activity. 

As  <,f  this  writing,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  ."^ome  18.323  special  authorities,  a  num- 
l>er  which  exceeds  the  total  number  of  mu- 
nicipal itle.s — 17.997   municipalities. 

///.  Subordinate  Taxing  Areas.  It  has  long 
been  .1  fundamental  tenet  of  county  govern- 
ment that  It  could  not  provide  other  than  a 
uniform  level  of  services  for  all  of  the  people 
in  the  county.  If  the  county  is  to  respond  to 
the  problems  of  its  citizens,  it  must  have 
authority  to  create  subordinate  taxing  areas. 
In  other  words,  if  the  county  is  to  respond 
to  a  problem  such  as  water  pollution  control, 
It  should  have  the  authority  to  create  a  spe- 
cial taxing  district  in  an  area  where  people 
need  sewage  collection  and  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  best  known,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  effective,  application  of  the 
idea  of  a  subordinate  texing  area  is  m  Nash- 
ville. Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  Here 
everyone  who  lives  in  Davidson  County  is 
taxed  at  a  basic  rate  to  provide  county-wide 
services  such  as  education,  administration  of 
Justice,  record  keeping,  and  similar  general 
government  services.  Those  who  live  in  a 
highly  urbanized  area,  however,  are  included 
In  what  is  called  an  urban  seritce  district  and 
In  exchange  for  an  additional  tax  levied  on 
top  of  the  general  tax  they  receive  special 
services  such  as  street  lighting,  fire  protec- 
tion. Increased  police  protection,  and  other 
urban  services. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  counties 
the  rash  of  incorporations  of  units  that  are 
really  too  small  to  enjoy  vigorous  long  life 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  county  did 
not  have  the  authority,  or  did  not  want  the 
authority  in  some  cases,  to  provide  basic 
serrtces  at  a  differential   tax  rate. 

IV.  Inter-Local  Agreements.  New  York 
State  has  been  a  leader  in  providing  its  cities, 
counties,  and  townships  with  the  authority 
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to  make  interlocal  agreements  or  transfer  of 
functions.  This  very  progressive  idea  should 
certainly  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  goal  for  a  con- 
stitution should  be  to  allow  maximum  local 
discretion  for  political  subdivisions  to  solve 
their  own  problems  in  a  sensible  and  busi- 
nesslike way.  In  my  native  County  of  Onon- 
daga, for  example,  we  have  witnessed  over 
the  years  gradual  expansion  of  the  role  of 
the  County  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. Starting  during  the  depression  davs, 
the  County  assumed  responslbllitv  for  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  next  function  that  was  made 
county-wide  was  civil  service  During  the  war 
period,  the  County  assumed  responslbllitv 
for  civil  defense  and  in  the  post-war  era  took 
over  responsibility  for  major  portions  of  wa- 
ter pollution  control,  Recentlv.  there  was  a 
consolidation  of  the  health  function  into  an 
Onondaga  County  public  health  program. 

The  idea  is  to  create  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  will  allow  cities,  counties,  towns. 
and  other  units  of  government  to  enter  into 
agreements,  make  contracts  for  .services. 
Jointly  finance  projects,  lend  each  other 
technical  assistance  and  equipment,  exchange 
land,  provide  services  under  Joint  exercise  of 
power,  and  in  general  to  "h.ave  the  same 
kinds  of  leeway  In  dealing  witii  other  units 
of  government  that  btislnesses  prtsenily  en- 
Joy  in  dealing  with  other  buslnesseE  in  the 
field  of  private  activity. 

Wider  use  of  this  approach  to  uovernment 
could  help  in  attacking  such  controversial 
problems  as  police  protection.  There  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  deal  of  resistance  and  ner- 
vousness on  the  part  of  the  citizen  to  any 
Idea  of  consolidating  police  departments. 
There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  things 
short  of  consolidation  that  can  be  done  to 
help  correct  the  problems  of  fragmented  po- 
lice effort  in  urban  and  rural  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, in  communities  with  twenty  or  thirty 
separate  police  departments  the  wider  use 
of  the  types  of  authority  we  have  Just  dis- 
cussed would  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
central  communication  system,  central  train- 
ing facilities,  common  record  keeping,  iml- 
form  central  crime  laboratory,  and  even  euch 
specialized  services  as  metropolitan  detec- 
tive squads  and  similar  multi-Juri.sdictlonal 
programs. 

Again,  it  Is  in  these  areas  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  seen  the  greatest  expanse  of 
activity  at  the  county  government  level.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  counties  since  1957  have 
added  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  new  employees,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  these  are  engaged  in  performing 
services  in  functions  that  have  been  shifted 
to  the  county  or  mandated  to  the  county  by 
the  state  legislature  in  the  past  decade, 

V.  Counties  and  Townships  it  would  ap- 
pear to  many  of  us  that  regardless  of  Its  early 
advantages  the  present  system  of  having  the 
township  supervisor  sit  on  the  county  cov- 
ernment  governing  body  now  has  outlived 
its  usefulness.  This  is  in  no  v.-ay  to  down- 
grade the  ability,  dedication,  or  conscien- 
tiousness of  township  supervisors.  Likewise, 
it  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  township  Gov- 
ernment per  se. 

In  our  association  we  deal  dally  with  town- 
ship supervisors  on  county  government  prob- 
lems, and  they  are  very  hardworking  and 
dedicated  men.  The  fault  Is  not  in  the  men 
or  in  townships  per  se.  but  in  the  idea  of 
having  the  fulltime  township  executive  serv- 
ing on  the  governing  body  of  the  county.  The 
county  must  have  its  own  separate  govern- 
ing body  over  and  above  the  governing  of  the 
township  supervisors.  Increasingly  the  county 
must  provide  the  leadership  In  housing,  ur- 
ban renewal,  jKJverty  programs,  park  and 
recreation  activities,  water  pollution  control, 
and  other  highly  complex  and  involved  pro- 
grams. It  deserves  a  governing  Ixxly  of  Its 
own. 

Uniorttmately,    for   a    whole    lot    of    very 
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logical  and  honorable  reasons,  the  township 
supervisors  consider  that  one  of  their  func- 
tions on  the  county  governing  body  is  to 
jirotect  their  town  citizens  from  activities 
by  the  county  government.  Their  principal 
concern,  very  properly.  Is  the  affairs  of  their 
own  township.  They  do  not  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  county-wide  problems,  and  they 
should  be  freed  from  them. 

Parallel  to  this,  it  is  wonderfully  en- 
couraging to  report  the  exciting  new  trend 
for  charter  counties  in  New  York  State  to 
turn  to  the  elective  county  executive  for 
overall  executive  leadership.  Tliis  absence  of 
central  executive  authority  at  the  county 
government  level  probably  lias  been  responsi- 
ble for  more  mlsunderstiindlng  of  the  coun- 
ty government  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  than 
anything  else.  Whether  we  believe  this  is 
desirable  or  not.  the  plain  fact  Is  that  at  the 
city  level,  citizens  tend  to  identify  with  the 
mayor,  at  the  state  level  with  the  governor, 
and  at  the  national  level  with  the  President. 
In  the  past  the  absence  of  a  comparable 
single  executive  head  at  the  county  gov- 
ernment level  has  caused  many  people  to  be 
needlessly  confused  about  the  operation  of 
their  county  government.  They  have  not 
really  understood  how  vital  the  county  is 
to  their  own  future. 

Once  these  elected  cotinty  executives  are 
in  office,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to  find 
that  many  of  the  other  administrative  re- 
forms associat.ed  with  progressive  govern- 
ment will  fall  quickly  Into  place. 

V7.  County  Plainnng.  One  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  that  must  be  met  is  the  allo- 
cation of  responsibility  lor  planning.  Tlie 
new  laws  In  the  State  of  New  Yr  rk  expand- 
ing the  role  of  county  government  us  a  plan- 
ning unit  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  planning  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  local-state-federal  partnership.  Increasing- 
ly, we  are  going  to  ask  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  establish  standards  and  make  over- 
all plans  for  multi-state  problems  such  as 
air  pollution  and  water  pollution  control. 
These  plans  In  turn  must  mesh  with  regional 
plans  at  the  state  level  and.  finally,  they 
must  fit  into  some  area-wide  concept  at  the 
county  level  The  State  of  New  York  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  right  direction  in  its  recent 
moves  to  strengthen  the  county  as  the  co- 
ordination agency  for  local  planning  and 
control. 

VIl.  Councils  of  Governments.  New  York 
State  is  fortunate  in  that,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  Erie  County  region  and  the  New 
York  City  region,  most  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  State  are  encompassed  !n  a 
single  county.  This  may  not  always  be  the 
case,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  include  in 
the  Constitution  provisions  which  will  facil- 
itate cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment banding  together  m  a  \nluntary 
council  of  governments  (COGi.  The  council 
of  governments  could  serve  area-wide  needs 
when  the  area  spills  across  more  than  a  single 
county.  Here  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
council  be  voluntary,  that  It  be  controlled  bv 
elected  municipal  and  county  officials,  and 
that  Its  authority  and  responsibility  be  care- 
fully prescribed  in  the  fr.Tmework  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  its  constituent 
local  governments. 


Abraham  Lincoln — The  Workingman 
President 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrvary  21.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Nation  last  week  obser\-ed  the  birth- 
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day  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
one  of  our  -rreatest  Presld'-nt.s,  and  one 
of  the  mo>;t  outstandmi?  persons  In  the 
history  of  mankind 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tjrow- 
ini?  tendency  to  equate  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lmcoln  with  conservatism  and 
all  the  things  that  word  has  come  to 
siijnify 

The  truth  is  that  Abraham  Lincohi 
was  a  liberal,  in  phiinsophy  and  in  ac- 
tion. For  example,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  major  public  figures  in  .\mencan 
history  Uj  spealc  out  for  the  rights  of 
or«ar.i/ed  labor. 

This  little-kno'.vn  fact  wa.s  featun^d  in 
the  February  edition  of  the  Boiler- 
makers-Blacksmiths Record,  monthly 
publication  >{  the  Int^>rnational  Broth- 
erho<xl  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship 
Build<.r>.  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Help- 
ers—AFl^CIO 

I  include  this  interestlnt:;  and  timely 
article  in  the  Co.vgressional  Record; 

.\BKAltAM  LlNCriL.«J — THE  WuRKINOMAN 

President 
Aft«r  listening  to  the  iinnual  Lincoln 
Birthd.iy  orations,  it  hecome.s  a  putrlotlc 
duty  once  more  t<3  Join  in  rescuing  the  spirit 
ot  the  Great  Em.inclpat<ir  from  the  crusade 
to  enshrine  him  as  the  patron  saint  of 
conservatism. 

One  of  the  best  ways  a  labor  paper  can 
aid  In  this  rescue,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  recall 
ci  hig  point  so  regularly  overloolted  In  all  the 
or.itory  that  so  piously  invokes  Llnojln's 
name  so  largely  ror  the  wrong  purposes. 

That  p<-)lnt — and  it'3  not  exacty  one  of  his- 
tory s  secreta — is  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
one  of  the  nations  flrst  major  public  flgxires 
to  take  .*  positive  3t.i;;d  in  support  of  orga- 
nized labor 

High  on  the  Fact  Sheet"  we'd  llice  to  give 
to  orators  for  their  Lincoln  Duy  speeches  is 
the  fact  that  one  or  Lincoln's  first. stands 
behind  labor  was  t.iken  during  a  new.spaper 
stnlie  In  his  great  biography  of  Lincoln. 
Carl  Sandburg  says  of  It 

In  St.  Louis,  when  neAspaper  printers 
went  on  stnlce.  General  Rosecrans  detailed 
soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  the  sinkers  The 
union  printers  sent  a  note  to  Lincoln  on 
tnelr  side  of  the  case  And  .  the  President 
sent  word  that  the  ser-.  .mts  of  the  federal 
government  should  not  Interfere  with  the 
legitimate  dem.uids  of  labor — and  the  strike- 
breaking soldiers  were  withdrawn." 

And  why  don't  the  birthday  orators  recall 
these  words  of  Lincoln,  uttered  on  another 
occasion 

"Thank  God  we  live  In  a  country  where 

the    worklngman    has    the    right    to   strike'" 

And  how  come  the  eminent  speakers  don't 

ever    remember    to    quote    these    memorable 

lines  of  the  Rail  Splitter- 

"Capitiil  Is  the  fruit  of  laljor  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  existed 
first.  " 

"Worklngmen  are  the  basis  of  all  govern- 
ments." 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy, 
outside  the  family  relation,  should  be  one 
uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations 
and  tongues  and  Itlndreds." 


More  Catholic   Prieiti   Against  the   War 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CAI.aVtt.NH 
IN  THE  HOU.se  op  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, daily   more  clenjymen  are  speaking 


EXTEiNSlONS  OF  REMARKS 

out  a«alnst  the  Vietnam  war.  Recently 
174  Catholic  priests,  mcludim;  two 
.seminar^'  directors,  published  a  state- 
ment in  tiie  Chicago  Dally  News  asking 
for  a  halt  In  the  boniblnK  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  immediate  pcacf  neuotiatinns 
in  the  war  It  is  believed  tiiat  this  is  the 
first  time  the  priests  of  a  sln^'le  diocese 
in  the  country  have  tried  to  .stimulate  a 
local  stand  against  our  national  jx)licy 
toward  Southeast  .\sla 

The  stat<m-iit  wa.s  spon.son'd  by  a 
peace  subconiniittee  of  the  .\ssoclation 
of  the  Chica^to  Priests,  a  profe.ssional  or- 
Liaiiization  which  represents  the  3,000 
clergymen  in  the  Nations  larsest  Catho- 
lic congregation.  The  ACP  netiotiates  di- 
rectly with  John  Cardinal  Cody  on 
policies.  These  priests  are  planning  a 
sprini;  seminar  on  the  question  of  the 
war  for  the  Ctiicaso  cleruy  where  the 
ethical  and  moral  Implications  of  peace 
and  war  will  be  taken  up 

We  ouRht  to  pay  attention  to  what 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  our  country  are 
sayini;  They  '.vill  caution  the  .American 
people  about  bein«  led  down  a  trail  that 
Is  blazed  with  immoral  action. 

We  of  this  Congress  sliould  make  every 
effort  to  steer  our  count r>''s  policies 
away  from  tho.se  which  earn  the  con- 
demnation of  our  own  citizens  for  doing 
what  is  Immoral 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  by  the  174 
Catholic  priesLs: 

Priests  for  Bombing  Halt 

"  .  .  Many  voices  come  to  us  aslang  us 
to  urge  one  belligerent  to  suspend  the  bomb- 
ings. We  have  done  this  and  we  will  do  it 
igain  m  the  name  of  those  unarmed  persons 
who.  however  involuntarily,  are  victims  of 
such*  nUlltury  actions.  But  at  the  r,ame  time 
we  a;:ain  invite  the  other  belligerent  also 
to  give  a  algn  of  serious  desire  for 
peace  Let    violence   of   whatever   shape 

cease.  We  are  lertain  thai  the  final  goal  to 
be  pursued  should  not  be  an  oppressive  «c- 
•ory  but  .safety,  peace  and  freedom  for  ail. 
Frank  .ind  sincere  negotiation  is  in  fact 
the  only  fonstrucllve  path  toward  a  real 
peace  '   i  Vi  I'S  67  .\ddress  of  Pope  Paul 

VI  to  Cardinals  in  Rome  i 

In  support  of  this  recent  statement  of 
Pope  Paul  VI.  we.  the  undersigned  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  Chicago  .Archdiocese 
and  citizens  of  the  Unitod  States: 

1.  Urge  President  Lyndon  Johnson  to  order 
an    immedl.ile    suspension    uf    bombing    In 
North   Vietnam.   In    hopes   of   «ncuuraging   a 
similar  step   'owartts  peace   by   the  National 
Liberation  Front   md  the  North  Vietnamese. 

2.  Urge  both  sides  to  |>ursue  sincere  nego- 
tiations rather  than  oppressive  military  vic- 
tory 

Rev  Eugene  C  Ahfrn.  SVD.  Rev  Michael 
.1  Adams.  Rev  William  .Mercllng.  SS.  Rev 
.I<'scph  .■\ntonlk.  Rev  Benedict  M  .Ashley,  OP. 
Rev  Richard  At  hey  OP  Rev  Joseph  E  Auer. 
Rev  Robert  Banzin.  Rev  Jwhn  F  Barlow. 
Rev  August  Belauskas.  Rev  Paul  J.  Beno. 
Rev  E  Francis  Bertrand,  MM.  Rev  Robert 
Brxlfuehrer.  Rl  Rev  Thomas  .A  Canty,  Rev 
R  E  Carroll.  Rev  William  Carroll.  Rev. 
-Nicholas  .A  Carsello.  Rev  Franris  A  Clmar- 
rusti.  Rev  Philip  C  Clark.  Rev  William 
Clark.  Rev  Oeor^e  Clements,  Rev  Robert 
Chrupka,  03A.  Rev  James  CorrlKan,  OSA, 
Rev  Robert  .A.  Cross.  Rev  Daniel  J  Daley. 
Rev  Jay  .A  Dolan,  Rev  Jerome  Ducharme. 
Rev  John  Duda.  Rev  James  J.  Dutly.  Rev 
Gerard  Egan.  Verv'  Rev  .John  .1  E«.'.n  R" 
.Arthur  FaKaii.  Rev  John  F  Pahey.  Rev  Wil- 
liam P  Farrell.  OP  Rev  Eugene  Faurher, 
Rev  Ios«-ph  Fltzharris.  Hev  Oe<T>re  Fleming, 
Rev    Robert  J    Fox.  SJ,  Rev.  William  E    Poy, 
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Rev  Harold  PYeyermuth,  OSA,  Rev.  Robert  O. 
GalUe.  Bev.  Dennis  J  Oeaney.  OSA,  Rev. 
John  OiUigan,  Rev  Charles  Olrscb.  Rev. 
Patrick  Farrcll 

Rev  Ravmond  Ooedert.  Rt  Rev  John  R 
Corman  Rev.  George  Grlskenas.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Hamel.  OSA.  Rev  Jerome  J.  Hartmann, 
Rev  James  Hurtiiett.  Rt  Rev.  John  B.  Hayes, 
Rev  I'homas  Heaney,  Rev  John  E.  Hetferan, 
Rev  J, lines  Hi  iTfrii.ni.  Rev  Martin  J.  Hpgarty, 
Rev  William  Hegerty,  SVD  Rev,  Donald  E 
Heklkamp.  Rev  Hlcliard  H  Heldkamp,  Rev. 
.lohu  Heiinps.sey,  Very  Rev  Geo  A  Herdegen, 
Rt  Rev  GeoriTe  G  Hlgerlns,  Rev.  John  J  Hlg- 
fCins  Rev  Jo.hn  Hill.  Rt.  Rev  James  D  Hish- 
en.  Rev  Michael  Hugan  OSA.  Rev  William  E 
Hogan.  Rev  l^urence  Hcge.  CMF.  Rev  Ron- 
ald Holloway.  Rev  John  F  Hotchkln.  Rev. 
Donald  J  Hughes.  Rev  Stephen  S  Infantlno, 
Rev  Wlllard  F  Jabusch  Rev.  George  Kane, 
Rev  led  Kawzviiskl.  Rev.  Robert  Kc.irn.s. 
SSJ  Rev  Laurence  Kelly.  Rev.  William  G. 
Ki-nneally,  Rev  Gerald  Klcanas.  Rev.  James 
J  KiUgaflon.  Rev.  J  T  Kn.ill.  OSA.  Rt.  Rev. 
Harrv  C  Koenlg.  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Kushne, 
I'SC.  Rev  Kilian  J  Knlttel,  Hev.  Rlchiird  A. 
Laurlck.  CSC,  Rev  Michael  I>?ach,  Rev.  Carl 
Lezak,  Rev  F  C  L'Orange.  Rev.  Jolin  A. 
Sewell.  Rev    Peter  OReilly 

Rev.  John  H.  Lynch.  Very  Rev.  Eugene  P. 
Lyons,  Rev.  James  .N  Lyons,  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Macnam.ara,  Rev.  Laurence  F  Maddock,  Rev. 
Robert  Mahoney.  Rev.  D.uilel  Mallette.  Rev. 
Edward  .Malouey.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Maloney, 
Rev.  Christe  A  Melone.  Rev.  Stanley  F 
Mlchor.  Rev  Thom.is  V  MlUea.  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Miller.  OP.  Rev  J.uiies  L.  Mollohiin,  lit 
Rev.  P  J  Molloy,  Rev  Edmond  J  Moroney, 
Rev.  Richard  Morrlsroe,  Rev.  James  P. 
Murphy.  Rev.  Daniel  McCarthy.  Rev  J.onee 
H.  McCarthy,  Rev.  Francis  J.  .McGrath.  Rev. 
John  P  McHenry.  SVD.  Rev.  Robert  E  Mc- 
Laughlin, Rev.  Francis  A.  Nickels.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward J.  Nless.  Rev.  Charles  J  Obie.  Rev. 
Gerald  T  O'Brien.  Very  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Obryckl,  Rev  Joseph  F  Ognibene,  Rev.  Geo. 
L  O'Keefe.  O  Carm.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  O'Malley, 
Rev.  William  T.  O'Mara,  Rev  Charles  O.'^- 
weller.  Rev  William  O'Shea.  Rev.  Paul  L 
O'Tooie.  Rev.  Eugene  Parker.  Rev  Francis  J. 
Phelan.  Rev.  Plus  Pofl.  OFM  Conv,  Rev. 
Lawrence  Puchalskl,  OS.A.  Rt.  Rev.  John 
S.  Qulnn.  Very  Rev.  William  J  Qulnn.  Ftev. 
James  .A.  Quirk.  Rev,  Thonws  J.  iiaftcry.  Rev. 
John  C.  Rosemeyr.  Rev.  Alexander  J 
Rakowskt. 

Rev  Patrick  G  Re.irdon.  Rev  Enunett  T. 
Regan.  Rev  Robert  .A.  Reiclier,  Rev  Jerome 
Rlordan,  Rev  John  D  Ring,  Rev  E  .\IUnael 
Rochford,  Rev.  Gerald  E  RoK.il.a,  Rev  Paul 
Rosemeyer,  Rev.  Joseph  B  Rul^.  Re%  Edward 
P  -Salmon.  Rev.  Martin  C.  .Schmidt  Rev. 
Richard  schoenherr.  Rev  John  Seidel,  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Seilz.  Rev.  Edmund  Siedheckl. 
Rev  Jame.s  Singer.  OSA.  Rev.  Jerome  S 
Slwek.  Rev.  Edw.ird  J.  Slalttry,  Rev  Francis 
J.  Slobig.  rtev  Leo  M.  Spizzirri.  Rev  Gregory 
Sulglt,  Rev  Raymond  3  Sullivan.  Rev.  Gall 
Stahl.  OFM,  Rev  Robert  Swade,  Rev.  Jo.hn 
-SEiira,  OSA,  Rev  ,Toseph  .S.  Thorn  is.  Rev. 
John  E.  Tllford,  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Tlvv,  Rev. 
Charles  K  lodln.  Rev  Howard  A  Tuite.  Rev. 
-AiUhonv  J  Vader.  Rev.  .Andrew  T.  Valclcak, 
Rev.  William  E  Van»cko.  Rev  Thomas  P 
Ventura.  Rev  Th-iddeus  J  Walenga.  Rev. 
David  J  Walker.  Rev.  John  Wall.  Rev  Ray- 
mond J  Webb.  Rev  Rlcliard  Whe.uley.  Rev. 
Richard  J  Wojcik.  Rev  Raymond  Vadron, 
Uev.  Henry  Zuba    Rev    Joseph  .A    Kelly 


Pointing  the  Way 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    fLORlD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of   Palatka,   Fla.,   have  reason   to  take 
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pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  ■won 
recognition  in  the  National  Cleanest  City 
Achievement  Contest  for  the  fifth  year. 

I  take  pride  in  the  local  elTorts  of  the 
citizens  of  this  commimlty  in  concert 
with  t;overnment,  civic  clubs,  and  busi- 
ness to  improve  their  city  themselves.  I 
think  that  Palatka  points  the  way  for 
other  cities  to  remove  much  of  the  blight 
from  our  cities  and  communities. 

The  Palatka  Daily  News  presented  an 
editorial  January  31,  1968,  in  which  the 
paper  urped  the  community  to  continue. 
It  would  be  well  if  more  communities 
and  their  citizens  would  start. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Palatka's   .Achievement 

Again  Palatka  has  won  recognition  In  the 
Natlon.a!  Cleanest  City  Achievement  Contest. 
For  the  fifth  year,  this  city  has  gained  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  those  selected 
from  hundreds  of  cities  all  over  the  country 
for  its  ellort  toward  civic  beautlflcatlon, 
clean-up  and  Improvement. 

The  importance  of  this  award,  which  will 
be  presented  Feb,  20  in  Washington,  is  not 
to  be  treated  lightly.  Only  cities  that  have 
shown  real  achievement  in  the  contest  which 
draws  hundreds  of  entries  are  singled  out  for 
awards. 

There  are  those  who  might  consider  this 
year's  award  as  routine  because  of  past  selec- 
tions; however.  Palatkans  can  be  assured 
that  the  National  Cleanest  City  Achievement 
awards  are  not  handed  out  lightly.  Also, 
hasn't  Palatka  really  been  trying  seriously 
for  the  past  five  years  to  improve  its  ap- 
pearance? The  long  list  of  beautlflcatlon 
projects  carried  out  by  many  clubs,  schools 
and  civic  srroups,  and  the  Cnlc  Beautlflca- 
tlon Committee,  with  the  help  of  the  City, 
the  County  and  the  State  Road  Department, 
are  indicative  of  the  desire  that  the  people 
of  Palatka  have  for  a  cleaner  and  more  at- 
tractive community. 

Despite  the  many  etTorts  of  those  who  have 
worKed  throughout  any  or  all  of  the  past  five 
years  to  improve  and  beautify  Palatka,  there 
is  .Ntill  .-o  much  work  to  be  done  that  no  one 
can  aJford  to  rest  on  whatever  laurels  the 
city  may  receive  from  the  National  Cleanest 
City  Achievement  .Award.  Immediately  ahead 
Is  the  annual  Azalea  Festival,  March  8-10, 
and  It  is  necessary  for  everyone  who  cares 
about  our  city  to  begin  now  to  rake,  water 
and  tidy  up  his  premises  so  that  visitors  can 
see  that  Palatka  Is  striving  to  become  a  more 
attractive  city. 


Land  of  Opportunity 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
listens  to  some  of  the  black  power  ad- 
vocates and  other  similar  extremists,  the 
impression  could  be  received  that  Negro 
citizens  are  making  no  progress  in  the 
struggle  for  equal  rights,  greater  educa- 
tion and  improved  economic  status.  A  re- 
cent issue  of  Fortune  magazine  contains 
valuable  factual  information  demon- 
strating that  the  black  power  message  is 
false  and  that  the  progress  of  the  Negro 
Is  both  accelerating  and  encouraging. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  issue  of  Pebru- 
ar>-  17.  1968,  contains  an  editorial,  based 
in  part  on  the  Fortune  magazine  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Tribune  reviews  the  sub.iect  of  the 
Negro  citizens'  progress.  I  call  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  offer  it  for  reproduction  as  follows: 

Land  of  OppoRTti.Niry 

"More  Dollars  and  More  Diplomas"  is  the 
catch;  title  of  an  article  in  .i  recent  :sRue 
of  Fortune  magazine.  Iii  u  clear-eyed,  lact- 
filled  essay,  Edmund  K.  Faltermayer  de- 
velops the  proposition  that  .American  Negroes 
are  making  visible  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress more  than  many  people  realize. 

Faltermayer  and  nearly  everyone  else  know 
there  Is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Census  figures 
Shaw  that  Negro  family  incomes  are  rising 
significantly — but  that  the  distance  below 
white  family  incomes  has  been  almost  con- 
.^tant  In  recent  years.  A  gratifying  high 
percentage  of  Negroes  are  getting  professional 
and  skilled  jobs;  but  Negroes  are  still  con- 
centrated In  unskilled  occupations. 

In  terms  of  general  awareness.  It  Is  the 
positive  aspect  that  needs  emphasis.  The 
public  needs  telling  that  30  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  families  In  the  country  earn  more 
than  $7,000  a  year,  that  only  about  3  per  cent 
of  married  Negro  men  over  20  are  unem- 
ployed, that  among  Americans  now  in  the 
upper  20s  Negroes  have  completed  almost  us 
many  years  of  schooling  as  v-hltes.  Tlils  l.s 
good  news  that  Is  both  good  ai.d,  for  many 
people,  news  Indeed. 

In  the  same  Issue.  Fortune  exploies  "Tlie 
New  Negro  Mood"^"hope  mixed  with  anger, 
and  very  aggressive."  It  reports  nn  attitude- 
research  study  made  by  a  New  York  firm  in 
13  cities.  Findings  Include  such  positive  re- 
sults as  these:  three  out  of  four  Negroes  feel 
their  condition  is  better  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago;  8  out  of  10  think  chances  of  get- 
ting good  Jobs  have  Improved;  7  out  of  10 
think  that  their  housing  prospects  are  bet- 
ter than  they  used  to  be. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  old  life  and  de- 
termination that  the  children  should  have 
widened  opportunities  are  as  American  as  any 
state  of  mind  can  be.  Not  so  American  was 
the  unlamented  servility  Incompatible  with 
"the  new  Negro  inood"  and  no  longer  ex- 
pected by  reasonable  men.  .A  small  but  sig- 
nificant minority  of  Negroes  have  become  so 
infected  with  despair  and  hatred  that  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  possibilities  of 
orderly  and  peaceful  change.  Tlie  rest  of  us, 
both  black  and  otherwise,  share  the  .assign- 
ment of  demonstrating  that  these  Negro  ex- 
tremists are  wrong. 

American  Ideals  and  the  health  of  the 
American  economy  alike  require  that  oppor- 
tunities be  open  for  a  constantly  Increasing 
proportion  of  American  Negroes  to  earn  still 
"more  dollars  and  more  diplomas"  than  now. 


Latin  America's  Foundation  for  Stability 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  area  of 
the  world  spends  less  on  armaments  than 
does  Latin  America.  Pride  in  this  enviable 
achievemient  cannot,  however,  be  allowed 
to  blind  us  to  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Americas. 

Communist  Cuba  and  its  allies  are  to- 
day as  determined  as  ever  before  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  violent  revolution  through- 
out our  hemisphere.  Subversive  actions 
against  the  free  governments  of  this 
hemisphere  continue  to  be  encouraged 
and  often  originated  in  Havana. 
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The  most  t  ifective  way  to  combat  the 
threat  of  Communist  .subversion  is  of 
course  to  continue  tlie  .strong  record  of 
achievement  compiled  by  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  recent  yeais  in  the  uuildmti  of 
.stable  socieiies  with  increasin.^  ixilitlcal 
freedom  ;i:id  economic  sti'en-;tii.  The  Al- 
liance lor  ProL'ress  testifies  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  Slates  and  the  Latin 
American  L;overnments  to  continue  this 
record  of  achicvem.cnt. 

While  jjolitical  and  economic  progress 
must  be  the  foundation  of  our  hemi- 
sphere's defenses  against  communism,  it 
is  also  necessary  that  the  countries  of 
our  hemisphere  be  militarily  prepared. 
The  United  States  must  supply  what  as- 
sistance it  can,  both  in  arms  and  train- 
ing, to  the  free  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  they  are  to  be  able  to  defend  them- 
.selves  against  external  aggression  and 
internal  subversion.  To  do  less  would  be 
to  invite  Communist  attacks  which  could 
then  be  effectively  countered  only  by  di- 
rect intervention  of  the  military  forces 
of  other  American  states  including  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  realistic,  efficient,  effective,  and 
above  all  proper  way  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists enlarging  their  foothold  in  our 
hemisphere  is  to  encourage  each  nation 
in  the  hemisphere  to  develop  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  military  via- 
bility needed  to  maintain  its  own  secu- 
rity. In  addition,  we  must  continue  the 
strong  record  ot  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  our  countries  in  providing  hemi- 
spherewide  defense  against  external  ag- 
gressors throufih  the  Organizaaon  of 
American  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  military  organ 
of  our  hemisphercwide  mutual  .security 
organization  is  the  Inter- American  De- 
fense Board.  Recently  the  Ambassador 
of  Argentina  lo  the  Orcanization  of 
American  States  addressed  the  Inter- 
.'Vmerican  Defense  Board  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a  bust  of  Gen.  Jose 
de  San  Martin  to  the  Board. 

At  the  Defense  Board's  assembly,  Feb- 
ruary 6.  the  Ambassador,  Eduardo  Ale- 
jandro Roca,  delivered  an  address  which 
underlines  the  need  for  continuing  mili- 
tary alertness  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can states.  I  am  certain  that  the  Am- 
bassador's speech,  which  follows,  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  hemi- 
sphere : 

Address    of    Dr.    Eduardo   Alejandro    Roca, 
.Ambassador   of  Argentina   to  the  Orga- 
nization    OF     American     States,     Upon 
Occasion    of    the    Presentation    to    the 
Inter-American  Defense  Board  of  a  Bcst 
OP  Gen.   Jose  de   san   Martin   as   a   Gift 
From   the   Commander   in   Chief  op  the 
Argentine  Armed  Forces 
So   appropriate   Is    this   event   that   there 
remains  little  for  me  to  say  about  the  mean- 
ing that  attaches  to  the  placing  of  a  bust  of 
San  Martin — a  gift  from  the  highest  military 
organization  of  the  Argentine  Republic — in 
the  Conference  Room  of  the  Inter-American 
Defense  Board. 

Nothing  more  could  appropriately  be 
added  to  this  exact  description  of  this  cere- 
mony. Superfluous  would  be  any  comment 
on  the  symbolism  of  the  act.  or  the  worth 
of  the  hero  whore  memory  we  evoke  or  hla 
mysterious.  Intriguing  historical  correlation 
with  the  great  hero  of  'Venezuela,  also  memo- 
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rtallzed  in  this  room  in  bronz«.  or  the  way 
In  which  the  Board  to  which  you  b«long  rep- 
resents the  nilUtary  aspect  of  our  nations' 
lives. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  add  to  the  act  of 
presentation  only  brief  observations  sug- 
»{eBted   by  the  nature  jf  the  event 

Firstly,  finding  ourselves  In  quarters  that 
belong  to  the  American  nations,  und  speak- 
In^c  .IS  we  are  of  two  of  its  great  military 
leaders,  justice  demands  that  today  we  recall 
how  much  this  Continent  owes  to  Its  armed 
forces. 

It  Wfvs  in  the  devoted  struggle  to  put  an 
end  to  colonial  subjection,  the  passion  of 
which  still  colors  our  temperaments,  that  the 
nations  and  the  armed  lorces  together  were 
born 

The  mere  memory  of  Bolivar  recalls  to  us 
that  the  W.ir  of  Independence  from  Us  very 
beginnings,  was  waged  in  the  full  under- 
standing that  It  Wits  beli;g  dime  not  in  be- 
half of  .1  Utopian  Ibero-American  nation, 
nonexistent  as  the  realistic  political  unity, 
b>it  rather  of  ;U1  the  complete  nations  that 
•laderlay  the  structure  of  Spanish  America. 
The  mere  memory  of  San  Martin  recalls  a 
sense  of  honor  and  conscious  discipline  which 
tlie  profession  of  arms  requires  md  which 
was  inculcated  into  our  armed  forces  from 
the  moment  of  their  creation,  as  one  of  their 
essential  characteristics. 

Perhaps  the  mere  memory  of  both  suffices 
to  recall  the  sense  of  integration  that  our 
armed  forces  had  and  do  have  in  c>oth  the 
national  and  mter-Amencau  contexts 

Pew  rememt)er  the  positive  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  by  the  Latin  American 
countries  m  the  matter  of  internal  coex- 
Lstance  of  heterogeneous  ^oups  Because  of 
this  choice,  the  so  .'requently  berated 
catholic  spirit  oi  the  conquest  later  came  to 
be  respected  and  zealously  supported  in  the 
egalatarlan  democratic  stand  of  our  fore- 
fathers This  has  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  social  Integration  imong  the  group  o:  na- 
tions which  are  truly  mature  in  their  social 
harmony,  t  va.ue  which  to  i  high  degree 
compensates  for  nir  economic  deticlencies  I 
repeat  Our  armed  forces,  recruited  from 
e\erv  area  fit  ■  tir  societies,  must  be  given 
credit  for  a  gooa  part  of  this. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  look  at  our  economic 
deficiencies,  which  originate  In  a  constantly 
:ncre.i.^ing  population  and  ;n  "he  need  to 
meet  new  problems  with  technical  solutions 
which  ire  il.^o  r.ew  and  very  complex  The 
irmles  if  Latin  .\merlca  have  responded  wiih 
the  <p;nt  of  modernity  th,it  has  very  often 
exceeded  the  response  from  other  sectors  of 
our  societies  But  their  national  spirit,  their 
cultivation  of  moral  values,  the  democratic 
character  of  their  recruitment,  the  modern 
nature  of  their  functional  organization  would 
all  come  to  nothing  if  the  armed  forces  ceased 
to  be  just  that^ — if  they  were  deprived  of 
what  makes  of  a  nnan  a  soldier     weapons 

Weapons  have  always  been  costly.  Their 
manufacture  or  acquisition  has  meant  the 
sacrifice  of  other  need.?  To  decide  on  the 
time  and  the  extent  of  .such  a  sacrifice  Is  the 
pnrtlfge  of  free  people  If.  In  1817,  rian 
Martin  had  chosen  to  devote  his  genius  and 
•luthorlty  to  the  development  of  the  economic 
resources  of  cuyo  instead  of  creating  the 
.\nny  of  the  Andes,  the  kind  of  respect  that 
we  Argentines  feel  tor  ourselves  would  be 
quite  different 

The  current  military  situation  of  Latin 
.\merlca  causes  one  to  reflect  I  ciuote  the 
wi.irds  of  one  who  is  considered  in  the  United 
States  to  be  an  authority  on  Latin  American 
armed  forces 

In  terms  of  both  force  levels  and  military 
expenditures  Latin  America  has  the  .smallest 
defense  establishment  of  any  region  m  the 
world.  ...  By  any  objective  modern  sundard. 
Liitln  Americas  armed  forces  are  badly 
trained  and  111  equipped.  Short  term  con- 
scripts, who  never  develop  much  in  the  way 
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of  military  skills  make  up  mosi  of  the  troop 
strength  In  the  larger  countries,  while  an 
. assortment  of  obsolete  hand-me-downs, 
white  elephants,  and  heirlooms  still  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  naval,  army,  and 
air  force  equipment  The  manpower  and 
equipment  of  the  Latin  American  States 
count  for  practlcallv  nothing  In  the  con- 
temporary world  Their  delen.se  establish- 
ment is  not  capable  of  defending  sgalnst  in- 
vasion by  even  ii  medium  sized  military 
power  " 

This  emergency  has  taken  on  truly  dra- 
matic overtones,  because  one  of  the  great  mil- 
itary powers  of  the  world  already  has  a  foot- 
hold m  the  hemisphere  und  is  threatening 
to  inflame  our  countries  The  presidents  of 
the  American  states  Issued  a  dispassionate 
•incl  responsible  declaration  in  u  meeting  held 
less  than  a  year  ago.  which  states 

The  Presidents  of  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
armed  forces  to  the  maintenance  of  security, 
recognize  at  the  same  time  that  the  demands 
of  economic  development  and  social  progress 
make  it  necessary  to  devote  to  those  pur- 
poses I  he  maximum  resources  available  In 
Latin  America 

"Therefore,  they  express  their  Intention  to 
limit  military  exfx-nse  In  proportion  to  the 
actual  demands  of  national  security  in  ac- 
cordance with  each  country's  constitutional 
provisions,  avoiding  those  expenditures  that 
.ire  not  indispensable  for  the  r>erformance  of 
the  specific  duties  of  the  .irmed  forces  und. 
where  pertinent.  i>f  international  commit- 
ments that  obligate  their  resF)ectlve  govern- 
ments" 

Prom  that  time  to  this  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  minimum 
expenditures  incurred  in  order  to  give  the 
officers  of  our  armed  forces  at  least  the  pos- 
sibility of  learning  to  handle  the  real  weap- 
ons of  today  can  be  considered  a  failure  to 
meet  the  obligation  undertaken  in  Punta 
del  Este.  On  the  contrary,  the  sombre  sispect 
assumed  by  the  world  that  surrounds  the 
Americas  leads  us  to  the  sad  conclusion  that 
thus  rar  very  little  has  been  done,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  being  the  regional  group,  of 
all  the  world,  that  dedicates  the  smallest 
percentage  of  its  gross  national  product  to 
military  expenditures  may  become  a  sense- 
less luxury  that  compromises  our  very  ralson 
d'etre  as  nations. 

Tills  problem  of  equipment,  national  or 
collective,  therefore  embraces  .in  eminently 
political  problem  in  the  truest  .sense  of  the 
word 

Kverythlng  which  causes  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can agencies,  which  were  created  with  great 
effort  und  the  sacrifice  of  very  important 
values  In  our  national  sovereignty,  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  equivalent  to  forcing 
them  to  act  in  fields  foreign  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  created  and  to  some 
extent  to  Ignore  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention Likewise,  anything  that  makes  the 
problem  of  modernizing  our  armed  forces 
an  mtellectuel  topic  or  the  subject  of  an 
Internal  political  struggle  In  one  of  our  mem- 
ber states  is  a  grave  failure  to  give  the  full 
consideration  that  each  of  our  peoples  owes 
the  others 

Now  I  come  to  the  end  of  these  considera- 
tions suggested  by  the  fine  example  that  the 
hero  we  honor  represents  for  our  armed 
forces  I  shall  add  onlv  that  I  want  to  place 
on  record  my  gratitude  to  the  officer  who, 
until  a  few  days  ago,  headed  the  .\riteiitlne 
Delegation,  General  Jorge  Shaw,  and  to  the 
present  Chief,  Vice  .\dmlral  (ieorge  Boffi, 
for  having  conferred  upon  me  the  honor 
which,  as  an  Argentine,  as  a  citizen  i.if  the 
Americas,  as  an  Ambassador  of  my  country 
to  the  OAS  and  as  a  grandson  of  one  of  the 
voungest  officers  of  the  Sierra  Division  I  now 
feel  In  presenting  this  figure  of  General  Jos6 
de  San  Martin  to  the  highest  collective  mili- 
tary institution  of  the  Americas 


February  Jl,  196S 
Exit  Britannia— What  Next? 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

•  IT    <_'  >,N,-NECTlCfT 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncemcfU  by  Britain  that  iier  mihtary 
presence  Ea.st  of  Suez  will  fiid  by  1971 
must  mve  us  pause  when  we  contemplate 
the  future  of  diplomatic  and  mihtary 
relations  in  that  troubled  area. 

The  State  Departmrni  reply  that  "we 
aave  no  plaii.s  to  move  m  where  the  Brit- 
ish forces  pull  out"  may  at  first  be  le- 
a.ssurin;:  to  ihosi-  who  would  wish  the 
United  States  to  remain  tree  of  further 
entangling  alliances  and  commitments. 
But  when  considered  in  broader  histori- 
cal perspective,  what  arc  the  options  left 
open  to  US'? 

First,  we  could  refuse  to  exercise  any 
responsibility  in  this  area,  on  the  prem- 
ise that  we  have  had  enough  of  the 
troubles  of  the  world  and  that  our  iwst- 
war  commitments  are  overextended. 

Second,  we  could  in  theory  use  In- 
creased troops  and  money  on  the  theory 
that  this  whole  area  is  vital  to  US.  secu- 
rity ana  world  stability.  This  we  are  now 
In  no  position  to  do  even  if  we  wanted  to. 

These  are  obviously  two  extremes  and 
the  pursuit  of  cither,  absolutely,  would 
lead  to  untenable  results.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  excesses  of  these  two  iwsitions. 
then,  clearly  an  increasingly  flexible  at- 
titude must  be  assumed  to  steer  the 
course  between  the  role«  of  isolationist 
and  world  policeman  Obviously  th:-  im- 
[xjrtance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the 
point  of  view  of  U.S.  investment  and  the 
essentiality  of  its  oil  for  the  sustenance 
and  functioning  of  Western  Europe  are 
bevond  calculation 

A  reaffirmation  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture significance  "f  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty  Or'^anlzation— SEATO— and  the 
Central  Treaty  Orpanization— CENTO — 
is  a  loeical,  and  vital,  first  step.  As  with 
the  current  economic  and  political  dis- 
cussions beginning  In  NATO,  the  member 
nations  of  SEATO  and  CENTO  must 
strive  to  develop  all  aspects  of  their  alli- 
ances, with  the  challenges  and  dangers 
of  the  future  firmly  and  realistically  in 
mind 

More  importantly  we  should  encourage 
the  nations  of  the  area — particularly 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia — to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences over  territory  and  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  Persian  Gulf  center 
hne — and  thus  leave  themselves  free  to 
work  in  unison  for  a  confederation  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  and  joint  action  for 
defense  against  subversion  or  external 
aggression. 

Encouragement  for  tiiC  possibility  of 
new  accords  has  come  this  'weekend  with 
the  announcement  that  two  of  the  Tru- 
cial  States,  Dubai  and  Abu  Dhabi,  plan 
to  federate  under  one  flag,  sharing  a 
joint  foreign  policy,  defense,  and  citizen- 
ship. These  states  are  currently  protected 
under  a  defense  treaty  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  making  the  announce- 
ment, the  two  states,  the  largest  and 
richest  of  the  seven  tiny  territories  along 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  Qatar  Penin- 
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sula,  invited  the  others  to  join  the  fed- 
eration. Such  constructive  action  holds 
positive  promise  for  stability  In  this  area, 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
is  now  less  than  3  years  ofT — if  we 
assume  the  departure  v\-ill  not  be  has- 
tened— and  much  can  happen  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Near  East — and  else- 
where in  the  world — in  that  time.  But 
unless  the  problems  of  the  future  are 
confronted  now,  it  may  be  found  too  late 
that  if  alliances  are  not  flexible  enough 
to  be  adapted  to  changing  conditions 
they  may  limit,  rather  than  enhance, 
protection  for  their  participants. 

The  prospect  of  British  withdrawkl 
from  East  of  Suez  i.s  a  serious  threat  to 
stability  in  that  area.  Without  proper 
preparatory  action  now  it  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 
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Pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
who  represent  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
especially  those  bordering  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, have  been  concerned  with  compli- 
cations that  have  arisen  in  maintaining 
a  pollution -free  lake.  Radio  station 
WIND,  Chicago,  has  consistently  given 
this  matter  special  attention.  Its  edito- 
rial commentary-  of  February  5,  placed 
timely  emphasis  on  a  possible  solution 
to  one  of  the  complications  plaguing  Lake 
Michigan.  The  editorial  follows: 
Alewives 

You  remember  the  alewlves — those  fish 
who  Uttered  our  beaches  last  summer.  They'll 
be  back  this  coming  suiruner  to  stink  up  our 
shoreline  again.  The  alewlves  problem  comes 
from  .m  overabundance  of  this  variety  of 
fish,  one  of  nature's  Imbalances  which  are 
plaguing  Lake  Michigan.  By  one  estimate, 
last  year's  alewlves  problem  cost  states  bor- 
dering Lake  Michigan  more  than  55  million 
dollars. 

Three  United  States  Senators  have  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  which  may  help.  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois' 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  and  Charles  H.  Percy 
have  suggested  a  way  to  harvest  the  alewlves 
crop.  .\t  present,  there  art  only  eighteen 
trawlers  available  to  American  fishermen  for 
alewife  lighting.  But  there  are  about  forty 
Canadian  buUt  trawlers  which  have  not  been 
fully  utilized  In  their  home  waters.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  restrictions  against  American 
fishermen  using  foreign  ships.  The  proposal 
of  Proxmire,  Percy  and  Dlrksen  Is  to  permit 
use  of  Canadian  trawlers  in  Amerlcaa  waters 
for  a  three-year  period, 

Alewlves  are  a  problem  at  the  present  time, 
but  they  have  an  important  commercial 
value.  They  are  used  to  produce  fish  meal 
as  animal  food.  If  Congress  approves,  the 
added  trawlers  will  not  only  Increase  the 
facilities  available  for  the  commercial  catch 
but  they  can  also  skim  off  the  dead  alewlves 
before   they   pollute   the   beaches. 

This  seems  to  us  a  workable  solution  to 
a  major  pollution  problem  with  value  not 
only  to  the  public  generally,  but  to  the 
commercial  interests  as  well.  WIND  Radio 
suggests  that  those  Interested  In  curbing 
this  pollution  nuisance  write  their  senators 
and  back  this  effort. 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  role  of  aeronautics 
in  the  Nation  is  contained  in  the  lecture 
by  Charles  W.  Harper,  Deputy  Associate 
Administrator  for  Aeronautics,  OlBce  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. This  lecture,  entitled  "Pros- 
pects In  Aeronautics  Re.search  and  De- 
velopment," ■v\'as  delivered  as  the  31st 
Wright  Brothers  Lecture  at  the  February 
12-14  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  lecture  referred  to  follows: 

Prospects  in  Aeronautics  Research  and 
Development 
(By  Charles  W.  Harper.  Deputy  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Aeronautics.  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adniinlstratlon. 
Washington,  D.C.) 

ABSTRACT 

Transportation  has  become  an  Increasingly 
important  Ingredient  to  societies  in  achieving 
success  In  a  modern  technological  world. 
Many  of  the  transportation  problems  appear 
solvable  only  through  full  exploitation  of  air 
transport.  Although  this  mode  of  trans- 
ptortatlon  has  made  tremendous  strides  In  the 
last  two  decades  It  seems  to  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  is  required  or  of  what  might  be 
expected. 

The  question  is  raised  ;vs  to  whether  aero- 
nautical research  and  development  has  been 
fully  effective  in  providing  the  base  for  a 
rapid  and  successful  development  of  neces- 
sary air  transportation.  To  arLswer  this  ques- 
tion a  gross  review  is  made  of  the  growth  of 
aeronautical  R&D.  It  is  concluded  that  an 
imbalance  exists  between  experimental  and 
theoretical  effort  and  that  a  great  need  exists 
to  refine  and  extend  the  scientific  theories  of 
importance  to  aeronautics.  It-  is  concluded 
also  that  aeronautics  R&D  has  neglected  to 
examine  the  socioeconomic  Impact  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  to  account  for  these  In  develop- 
ing Its  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  some  fu- 
ture aeronautical  R&D  activities  are  high- 
lighted as  examples.  A  coordinated  effort  by 
economists,  social  scientists  and  aeronautical 
scientists  should  be  undertaken  to  define 
long  range  objectives  for  air  transport:  this 
win  enable  major  efforts  of  aeronautical  R&D 
to  be  focussed  In  the  most  promising  direc- 
tions. A  substantial  effort  must  be  made  by 
aeronautical  R&D  groups  to  refine  and  extend 
the  theoretical  understanding  of  the  ba^lc 
sciences  of  importance  to  aeronautics;  this 
win  enable  a  broader  and  more  thorough 
study  of  the  many  potential  capabilities  in 
air  transport  without  requiring  an  inordinate 
increase  in  costly  experimentation.  Finally,  it 
Is  evident  that  the  successful  integration  of 
subsystems  Into  a  satisfactory  whole  has  be- 
come a  problem  equal  to  or  greater  than 
achievement  of  satisfactory  subsystems.  Be- 
cause no  experience  exists  in  many  areas  and 
little  guidance  from  theory  Is  available,  ex- 
perimental R&D  must  direct  increased  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  The  cost  of  this 
type  of  experimentation  can  easily  become 
very  high,  the  experimentalist  must  devise 
new  and  ingenuous  techniques  to  carry  out 
system  integration  techniques  successfully. 

It  is  concluded  that  th^  potential  appli- 
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cations  and  requirements  not  yet  realized 
for  air  transportation  are  very  broad.  There- 
fore, It  follows  that  aeronautical  R&D  has 
before  it  an  imjwrtant  future.  To  meet  these 
challenges  it  must  develop  a  more  orderly 
and  directed  program  containing  a  better 
balance  between  theory  and  experiment. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  those  groups  respon- 
sible for  final  air  transport  .system  develop- 
ment can  proceed  ti  exploit  these  capabili- 
ties with  maximum  confidence. 

introduction 

It  i.s  a  \ery  great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  which  led.  amongst  many 
notable  things,  to  the  existence  of  this  pro- 
fessional society.  Under  trxlay's  circum- 
stances It  i.s  e.isy  to  lixjk  back  with  consid- 
erable t-elf  satisfaction  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  aeronautical  .'^clencps  which 
Include  fathering  the  space  fiiglit  program; 
It  is  also  natural  to  i)roject  thi.s  image  lor- 
ward.  see  only  a  rosy  future  and  t.Uk  at 
length  about  it.  As  Ray  Blsplinghoff  iias 
ix)inted  out,  however,  one  mu.st  be  careful 
about  this  self  adulation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Association  of  Thatched  Hut  Construc- 
tors was  celebrating,  with  coconut  miik  .iiid 
dancing  girls,  a  thousand  years  of  success 
at  the  \ery  time  a  knocked  down  Hilton 
Hotel  v^-as  coming  by  ireighler  to  their 
island  to  t.vke  over  both  the  business  and 
the  dancing  girls. 

Today  I  would  like  to  turn  a  somewhat 
critical  eye  on  aeronautics  R&D  which 
claims  credit  for  much  of  the  success  appar- 
ent in  aviation.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  the  relation  of  R&D  to  civil  aviation. 
The  intent  Is  to  see  what  level  of  self  satis- 
faction is  Justified  and.  if  not  so  liigh.  what 
might  be  done  about  it.  In  so  complex  a 
field,  the  case  is  not  clear,  of  course.  To  try 
and  clarify  a  position,  I  have  drawn  sharp 
lines  to  separate  gray  areas  into  black  and 
white.  Oversimplification  has  been  used  to 
emphasizes  points.  Hence  many  subtleties  are 
ignored. 

There  seems  little  question  that  bv  now 
the  last  "doubting  Thomas"  has  .stopped 
.irguing  tlie  importance  of  ,ilr  transporta- 
tion. This  transportation  mode  iias  become 
.1  major  factor  In  world  development  and 
likely  has  or  will  reach  the  point  where  its 
continuing  availability  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Air  transportation  Is  rapidly  citing  into 
.-ervlce  provided  by  other  modes  and  this  can 
be  expected  to  increase  as  larger  and  hun- 
.itrier  aircraft  come  Into  .service. 

It  is  lieartenlng  to  recall  that  not  too 
many  years  ago,  old  aircraft  were  being 
turned  into  highway  hamburger  stands  while 
today  we  see  air  transportation  turning 
ocean  liners  into  hotels:  more  recent  events 
.show  that  this  trend  will  continue,  .Studies 
which  have  examined  the  potential  of  air 
transportation  show  we  are  far  from  real- 
izing full  exploitation  of  air  transportation 
and  that  to  do  so  will  require  development 
in  years  ahead  far  greater  than  anything  yet 
realized.  They  show  also  that  aeronautics 
l.as  reached  a  new  status — that  of  Ijeing  a 
major  factor  In  the  future  socioeconomic  de- 
velopment of  the  world. 

This  will  represent  a  major  change  in  a 
field  which  reached  Us  present  position  more 
by  the  tenacity  of  its  supporters  than 
through  explicit  recognition  by  society  of  Its 
importance  Now  that  society  has  recognized 
The  importance  of  .ilr  transportation.  It  is 
also  questioning  whether  or  not  the  di- 
rection and  pace  of  development  of  air  trans- 
portation has  been  guided  properly. 

A  recent  study  made  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
described  aeronautics  as  being  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  narrow  asi)ect  of  its  own  sur- 
vival as  a  separate  element  of  society  and 
insufficiently  concerned  with  its  present 
niajor  role  in  socioeconomic  development. 
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The  study  emphasized  that  Aeronautics  re- 
search ajid  development  iR&D)  required  a 
carefully  organized  kcroup  of  objectives  to 
iichleve  -.he  eesentJal  capabiUOefl  in  .Ur  trana- 
pwrtatlon  in  the  shortest  posslhle  time  Al- 
though perhaps  broadest  m  scope,  this  study 
;s  Just  one  of  many  which  have  iirrtved  at 
generally  sinUlar  conclusions  Invariably  at 
some  point  :n  the«e  studies,  RAD  comes  under 
scrutiny  and  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  It  Is  measuring  up  to  the  challenge 
confronting  It  The  purpose  here  Is  to  ex- 
amine leron.iutice  R&D  and  see  If  the  criti- 
cism :s  merited  and  If  so — what  could  be 
done  cibout  !t.  In  attempting  to  do  this  It 
was  useful  to  trace  briefly  the  growth  of  aero- 
nautical science  to  its  present  st<ige  With 
this  in  mind,  current  weakneasee  and  omis- 
sions became  more  app.irent  and,  hence,  re- 
quirements and  scof>e  for  the  future  more 
obvious 

i.;R  iWTH    OF    AERONAUTICS    R      *    D 

Although  st^irtlng  xa  .i  largely  exp>er!mental 
actlvltv.  .ieron.iutlcs  qulcltlv  develo!;>ed  a  good 
theoretical  base  Prandtl.  Glauert.  Lan- 
chester.  Balrstow,  Joukowsky  and  others  laid 
•he  theoretical  ground  work  in  the  early 
1900'3  that  led  to  orderlv  experimental  vertfl- 
■atton  nf  •heor\-  md  subsequent  continued 
.-"tlnement  of  turcraft. 

Betz  was  ronductlng  carefully  controlled 
wind  funnel  experiments  in  1915  to  verify 
Joukowskys  theoretlc.il  predictions  of 
chordwlse  pres.sure  distribution.  These 
theories  were  expanded  and  penned  m  the 
20'i  .»nd  30's  by  such  people  as  Theodorsen, 
Allen  and  Jones,  for  example,  to  iccount  for 
'he  subtler  aspects  of  the  fundamental 
theories  laid  down  earlier  by  other?  Experi- 
mentation Wis  continued  at  an  exp.mdlng 
rate  to  provide  information  )»  the  variation 
of  important  parameters  involving  higher 
order  cfTects. 

By  1040  .leronautlcs  as  a  science  was  con- 
sidered bv  many  to  be  rather  completely  ex- 
ploited The  aeronautical  engineer  lived  in 
a  comlortiible  world  where  .-cience  had  set 
ultimate  limits  which  appeared  very  close  at 
hand  He  looked  rorward  to  a  continued  re- 
finement of  existing  designs  through  experi- 
mental tailoring  of  details. 

The  generally  accepted  operating  range  for 
aircraft  In  the  1930s  was  relatively  confined. 
Theory  had  thrown  up  the  sonic  barrier  as  a 
limit  to  maximum  speed  Experiment  had 
driven  performance  closer  to  this  limit  but 
speed  increases  were  coming  in  small  incre- 
ments. The  single  major  departure  from  con- 
tinued evoiutionarv  development  uf  cotr.eu- 
tlonal  aircraft  wiis  found  among  the  hell- 
copter  enthusiasts. 

The  coming  of  the  second  world  war  with 
Its  demands  for  many  t>-pes  of  specialized 
aircraft  provided  the  impetus  to  expand  ex- 
perimental development  m  order  to  wring  the 
last  shred  of  performance  out  of  each  design. 

One  consequence  if  this  demand  for  <x- 
perlmental  capability  for  development  was  a 
very  rapid  buildup  in  national  exj>erlniental 
facilities. 

However,  during  this  sume  perlcxl,  a  new 
era  if  .teronautics  began  Several  imaginative 
individuals  were  .ibout  'o  blow  this  comfort- 
able world  apart,  like  John  Stack  who  didn't 
believe  that  the  sonic  barrier  of  theory  really 
existed  and  Prank  WhltUe  who  didn't  believe 
the  automobile  engine  should  jxiwer  an 
aircraft. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  war  the  aero- 
nautics horizon  had  enlarged  enormously. 
The  X  series  of  aircraft  had  shown  the  sonic 
barrier  to  be  only  a  penetrable  annoyance 
Ttirbojet  engines  gave  increasing  tiirvist  with 
speed,  enabled  mu'h  greater  excess  thrust  at 
low  speed  md  offered  high  reliability.  The 
aeronautical  engineers  world  was  no  longer 
constrained  but  extended  from  zero  speed 
up  to  some  undefined  limit 

Analysis  of  the  tiotentlal  -,i  atmospheric 
flight  had  defined  possible  flight  corridors,  as 
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Illustrated  in  figure  8.  showing  the  relation 
of  speed  and  altitude  as  l>->unded  'jy  too  little 
lift  UK)  hl^h  dyixamlc  pressure  and  unaccept- 
able aerodyn-unic  heating  Although  suf- 
ficient txperimentaJ  evidence  existed  to  prove 
•Jiat  these  tllt'ht  capabilities  did  indeed  exist, 
no  adequate  theories  i-xlsted  to  guide  re- 
search luid  development  tow.ird  practical  and 
useful  vehicles 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  earliest  possible 
realization  of  these  new  flight  cup.ibiiities,  a 
second  vast  expansion  in  txperimental  facil- 
ities occurred.  In  siark  contrast  to  the  war 
time  expansion  which  was  to  en.ible  furtlier 
refinement  of  existing  .ilrcr.xft,  these  new 
facilities  enabled  study  of  whole  new  flight 
capabilities 

Although  a  number  of  aircraft  were  built 
on  this  largely  experimental  base,  for  exam- 
ple, the  early  X  series  of  aircraft,  the  l.ick  of 
an  adequate  theoretical  understanding  left 
a  number  of  them  with  deflclencles  which 
prevented  full  realization  of  their  potential 
performance 

In  part,  the  lack  uf  an  .idequate  theoreti- 
cal base  can  be  traced  to  a  limitation  in 
available  analytic  -apabillties.  While  the 
equations  presumably  describing  .uiy  physi- 
cal process  could  be  written,  their  solution  in 
m.iny  loses  was  so  tedious  that  luily  ir, fre- 
quently could  an  experiment  be  designed  to 
test  the  validity  Even  less  often  did  the 
more  advanced  theoretical  analysis  ilnd  its 
way  Into  applications.  A  clf.tse  coupling  be- 
tween theory  and  experiment  is  necessary, 
of  course.  If  either  Is  to  lulvance  on  a  solid 
basis. 

TTie  engineers,  iiowever,  retjulred  -lolutions 
to  real  world  problems  To  supply  these  aero- 
n.iutlcal  R4feD  activities  were  ,isked  to  pro- 
duce vast  iimounls  of  experimental  data. 
Prom  some  of  this  it  was  possible  ;o  correct 
older  theories  Otiier  parts  were  used  'o  es- 
tablish seml-emplrlcal  limits. 

From  a  large  number  of  experiments  on 
swept  wings  it  was  possible  to  define  the 
reUtloa  between  wing  .sweep  .iisd  v.ing  aspect 
ratio  which  separated  thoee  wings  exhibiting 
pitch  down  or  staljillty  .it  high  lift  from 
those  showing  pitch  up  or  Iru^tablUtv.  Bvit 
'where  were  many  cases  for  which  no  adequate 
theory  eixsted  and  .leronautlcs  R&D  was 
Hiked  to  produce  sufficient  data  that  the  en- 
gineer could  find  within  it  the  .uiswer  to  his 
problem.  One  only  needs  to  recall  the  vast 
amounts  of  data  collected  on  various  wing 
;iiid  airfoU  combinations. 

A  serious  consequence  of  'his  demand  for 
experimental  data  was  breakdown  in  t,-' od 
commtmlcation  between  theoretical  .,nd  rx- 
perlmentiU  research  Often  the  theoreticun 
did  not  recognize  the  full  implication  of  his 
analysis.  Often  the  experimentalist  solved 
problems  by  tri.tl  and  error  when  .\n  .u.swer 
existed  in  theory  had  he  been  aware  of  it. 
The  disastrous  roll-yaw  coupling  problem  ex- 
perienced in  flight  was  foretold  theoretically 
but  not  recognized  by  the  designer.  .-^  well 
known  case  is  that  of  the  area  rule.  Hayes* 
theories  had  predicted  this  effect  in  1946  but 
its  significance  was  not  recognized  by  the  de- 
signer because  no  =peic.il  .ittention  was 
drawn  to  this  important  aspect  .if  a  rather 
complex  theory.  Whltcomb  demonstrated  the 
area  rule  experimentally  but  was  led  to  this 
point  by  phvsical  reasoning,  not  by  Hayes' 
inaiyse.s.  Connection  between  the  two  was 
not  made  clear  for  several  years. 

All  the  fault  did  not  He  with  -he  experi- 
mentalist. In  removing  the  limitations  in 
theor>',  which  resulted  from  overslmpliflca- 
tlon  to  allow  eiisy  use.  the  theorist  presented 
an  Increasingly  complex  picture  to  the  de- 
signer The  latter  tended  to  be  frightened 
away  simply  through  computational  difficulty 
and  turned  tov/ard  "back-of-the-envelop" 
empiricism.  Sporadic  ,iltempt,s  were  made  to 
bridge  this  gap  Palkner,  Weissmger  and  De- 
Young's  work  on  span  loading,  for  example, 
were  eilorts  to  reduce  .iwkward  theories  to  a 
form  amenable  to  everyd.iy  use. 
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Relief  from  these  computational  difficul- 
ties ap{>eared  with  the  electronic  computer 
whose  use  expanded  rapidly  in  post  war  years, 
Tlie  computer  greatly  extended  ihe  capabili- 
ties of  the  theoretician  and  provided  the  de- 
signer with  the  tool  necessary  to  apply  the 
most  complex  theories  to  the  sf^Iutlon  of  his 
problem  However,  before  aeronautics  could 
begin  to  exploit  this  new  [lotentlal  tpace 
flight  appeared.  In  the  absence  of  any  real 
experience  in  space  it  was  necessary  to  turn 
to  theoretical  analysis  to  solve  almost  every 
problem  The  complexity  of  these  problems 
left  no  alternative  but  to  use  the  con:puter 
as  ,1  primary  tool  The  direct  relation  be- 
tween aeronautics  and  space  tliuht  sciences 
in  many  areas  served  to  take  irrm  aeronau- 
tics a  very  l:irge  proportion  of  its  .strength 
In  theoretical  analyses  and  devote  it  to  space. 
Prom  the  standp>olnt  of  achievements  in 
space  flight,  these  events  must  be  considered 
an  outstanding  success  However,  In  aero- 
nautics the  effect  was  to  slow  the  develop- 
ment I'f  technology.  Full  advantage  was  not 
taken  by  aeronautics  of  this  explosion  In 
analytic  capability.  The  theorists  who  re- 
mained in  'he  field  were  few  ,ind  not  well 
coupled  with  the  experimentalist  Only  In- 
frequently were  graduates  trained  In  these 
new  analytic  capabilities  attracted  Into 
aeronautics  Consequently,  the  experimental- 
ist remained  to  dominate  the  field. 

At  the  same  Mme  .leronautlcs  had  .arlved 
..t  a  point  where  these  analvtlc  capabilities 
were  sorely  needed.  A  bewildering  range  cf 
possibilities  were  available  In  tiight  '. ehicles. 
Tlie  turbine  engine  with  It-s  liitjh  thrust- 
weight  ratio  made  possible  a  multitude  of 
V  STOI.  tvpes  rhe  SST  seemed  possible  In 
various  forms  The  hydrogen  lueled  !-.yper- 
sonlc  aircraft  showed  potential  Because 
these  possibilities  could  not  be  analyzed  ade- 
quately to  Identify  'he  critical  problems  the 
nrily  approach  was  to  examine  as  many  as 
possible  Through  experiment,  in  wind  runnel 
and  in  flight.  Under  these  circumst.iiices  It 
should  1-ie  no  surprise  that  some  <if  the  effort 
was  wasted  on  unsound  Ideas,  some  critical 
problems  were  overlooked  and  .- ome  effort 
wasted  on  trivia.  Consequently,  progress  to- 
wards achieving  these  new  capabilities  has 
been  slow. 

Those  jdv.inced  concepts  which  did  reach 
flight  status  .-howed  that  a  problem,  once 
minor  in  nature,  had  reached  major  pro- 
portions. In  the  past  it  had  been  possible  to 
.issume  that  a  vehicle  Hssembled  from  satis- 
factory elements  would  integrat,^  to  form  a 
satisfactory  whole.  Experience  with  these  new 
vehicles  of  the  Interaction  between  external 
aerodynamics  and  propulsion,  between  struc- 
tural deformation  and  external  aerodynamics 
showed  that  a  combination  Lif  satisfactory 
elements  no  longer  assured  a  satisfactory 
whole 

The  pilot-Hlrplane  integratljn  problem  be- 
came increasingly  difficult:  a  design  which 
afjpeared  clearly  defined  and  satisfactory  to 
the  engineer  often  became  less  defined  and 
unsatlslact^.ry  when  the  characteristics  of 
the  pilot  were  introduced  into  the  system. 
Successful  integration  of  aircraft  elem.enta 
presented  a  new  and  major  challenge  for 
aeronautics  R&D;  only  limited  guidance  from 
theory  existed  and  experimental  research 
entailed  lilgh  cost  and  high  technical  risk 
since  a  complete  system  was  involved.  This 
dilemma  iiad  a  major  inhibiting  effect  on  the 
pace  of  air  transport  development. 

While  aeronautics  R&D  w.s  struggling  with 
the  techmcal  problems  of  advanced  aircraft, 
a  tremendous  .md  unpredicted  growth  of  air 
transport  'ook  place  along  evolutionary  lines. 
Instead  of  the  light  plane  In  every  garage 
and  the  V/STOL  transport  hopping  around 
the  megalo{X)ll,  increasing  numbers  of  con- 
ventional Jet  transports  were  waiting  to  take 
o.T  or  land  at  every  major  airport.  Criticism 
was  directed  at  aeronautics  R&D  for  having 
ialled  to  recognize  the  full  socioeconomic 
lAipact    of   air    transportation    and    to    take 
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account  of  this  In  defining  R&D  goals.  It  was 
argued  that  air  transport  goals  were  simply 
higher,  faster  and  further  without  any 
special  consideration  of  its  interaction  with 
many  socioeconomic  factors  and  In  turn  their 
«?ffect  on  R&D  requirements.  Even  such  an 
obvious  problem  as  that  of  aircraft  noise  was 
given  scant  attention  by  aeronautics  R&D 
before  It  became  an  unacceptable  nuisance. 
Certainly  It  Is  clear  that  air  transportation  Is 
having  many  major  socioeconomic  effects. 
Airports,  initially  placed  fur  from  the  cities, 
have  grown  enormously  and  have  become  the 
hub  of  business  activities. 

The  growth  of  Los  Angeles  International 
.\lrport  from  1950  to  1967  is  representative 
of  that  of  many  major  airports  throughout 
the  world.  Air  transportation  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  automobile  rental  business. 
Industrial,  scientific  and  professional  con- 
ventions are  now  a  continuous  and  major 
source  of  income  for  larger  cities  and  are 
totally  dependent  on  rapid  air  travel.  Due  to 
air  travel,  tourism  has  become  the  world's 
largest  International  lousiness,  as  well  as 
adding  a  new  word  to  every  language.  Inter- 
national Industrial  investments  have  flour- 
ished because  of  air  travel  International  poli- 
tics have  undergone  a  major  change  due  to 
air  travel.  It  Is  cle.Tr  that  air  freight  Is  chang- 
ine  inventory  requirements  In  a  major  way. 
Whether  any  of  these  or  other  similar  factors 
would  have  a  significant  effect  on  aeronautics 
R&D  was  not  carefully  examined.  Obviously 
such  .in  Impact  should  have  been  examined 
if  the  maximum  benefit  was  to  be  expected 
from  research  and  development  expenditures. 

From  this  review  of  aeronautics  R&D 
growth  It  is  possible  to  identify  several  con- 
ditions which  should  be  the  object  of  cor- 
rective .ictlon  in  the  future. 

1.1)  Tlie  growth  of  the  theoretical  base  for 
aeronautics  R&D  has  fallen  short  of  that 
required.  New  capabilities  in  theoretical 
analysis  have  not  been   exploited  fully. 

lb)  Because  It  lacked  a  strong  theoretical 
base,  aeronautics  R&D  has  become  overly 
Involved  in  data  acquisition  and  problem 
solving   for  specific   designs. 

(c)  .Sufficient  recognition  has  not  been 
clven  the  fact  that  air  transportation  Is  hav- 
ing a  major  socioeconomic  impact  and  con- 
sequently the  latter  should  have  a  major 
influence  on  aeronautics  R&D. 

If  the  above  criticisms  are  valid  and  the 
object  Is  to  remove  them,  It  becomes  possible 
to  speculate  on  the  future  of  aeronautics 
R&D 

THE    BASIC    CO\L    FOR    R.    ,1^    D. 

In  making  such  .^peculations  It  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  long  range  goal  for  aero- 
nautics R&D  as  a  basis  for  making  decisions 
regarding  the  elements  of  current  R&D  pro- 
grams. 

n&D.  including  lieronnutlcs.  should  have 
a.T  a  goal  that  of  providing  all  information 
required  for  a  designer  to  go  from  paper  de- 
signs to  production  with  complete  confi- 
dence of  success.  No  experimental  I'evclop- 
mcnt  would  be  required.  O'oviously  this  is  a 
distant  goal.  In  losing  sight  of  it  R&D  often 
becomes  a  series  of  short  term  exercises  In 
'peciftc  problem  solving.  When  tiiis  occurs. 
problems  similar  in  their  fundamental  na- 
t'.ire  but  dirtering  in  detail  are  solved  over 
and  over  Experimental  opportunities  are 
lost  which  could  provide  a  basic  understand- 
ing leading  to  solutions  for  a  whole  class  of 
problems  and  Important  extensions  of  the- 
ory. If  the  above  goal  Is  taken  as  an  objec- 
tive it  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  ignorance 
exists  In  the  aeronautical  sciences  and  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  aeronautical  re- 
search engineer  works  himself  out  of  a  Job. 

Some  of  the  areas  of  ignorance  in  aero- 
nautics which  are  subjects  for  R&D  were  de- 
scribed In  Schalrer's  Wright  Brothers  Lecture 
of  1964.  In  concentrating  Just  on  areas  for 
potential  aircraft  performance  Increase, 
some  38  separate  opportunities  were  identi- 
fied. Very  few  of  these  opportunities  have 
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been  realized  In  practice  in  the  four  years 
since  that  lecture.  It  would  seem  that  the 
R&D  goal  of  providing  the  designer  with 
Information  required  to  convert  concept  to 
practice  with  confidence  is  not  being  ap- 
proached rapidly. 

The  very  number  of  promising  Ideas  avail- 
able for  study  presents  a  dilemma  to  aero- 
nautics R&D.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to 
pursue  all  of  them  with  a  major  effort.  Some 
rational  basis  for  making  a  choice  must  be 
established  which  is  more  valid  than  the 
interest  or  Intuition  of  the  individual  re- 
search man. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 

The  Obvious  basis  for  making  a  choice  is  a 
measure  of  the  effect  any  given  technological 
advance  will  have  in  satisfying  requirements 
for  future  air  transportation.  A  starting  point 
to  define  an  aeronautics  R&D  future,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  an  examination  of  the  role 
air  transportation  could  play  In  the  potential 
socio-economic   development   of    the    world. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  current  lack  of  trans- 
portation system  studies;  they  are  appearing 
In  every  form  of  publication.  From  the  stand- 
point of  aeronautics  R&D,  however,  these 
have  not  been  particularly  useful.  Many  are 
limited  to  an  examination  of  wider  applica- 
tion of  state-of-the-art  technology.  Many  as- 
sume solutions  to  technical  problems  whose 
achievement  Is  not  at  all  evident.  Only  a  few 
represent  the  combined  efforts  of  technical 
and  transportation  experts  to  bring  together 
possible  advances  in  technology  with  key 
transportation  requirements.  Rather,  in  air 
transportation  the  pattern  of  progress  has 
been  more  one  of  expediency.  A  new  techno- 
logical capability  surfaces  from  H&X)  and  a 
search  is  made  for  an  application.  Or  alter- 
natively an  existing  operation  highlights  a 
problem,  usually  one  which  could  have  been 
foretold,  such  as  aircraft  noise  annoyance, 
and  a  frantic  R&D  effort  is  generated  to  solve 
the  problem.  Efforts  to  establish  future  air 
transport  requirements  are  seen  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  in  the  many  recent  studies  by  suites, 
cities  and  economically  interdependent  areas. 
Because  of  the  many  nontechnical  factors 
involved,  aeronautical  R&D  groups  ulone 
cannot  make  such  studies  but  their  partici- 
pation is  invaluable  in  assuring  that  the 
conclusions  are  based  on  sound  physical 
reasoning  and  not  science  fiction  fantasy. 
Without  these  transportation  system  studies 
it  is  Impossible  to  be  definitive  in  choosing 
fruitful  R&D  programs  l)Ut  even  qualitative 
analysis  brings  to  light  some  interesting  pos- 
sibilities. Some  examples  will  be  considered 
next. 

Megalopolis 

It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  one  major 
factor  In  the  development  of  megalopolis  was 
that  heads  of  industry  and  'or  government 
required  frequent  face-to-face  contact  and 
they  therefore  settled  along  existing  modes 
of  transportation.  Quite  naturally  the  labor 
force  that  required  management  settled  witii 
it;  population  concentration  was  an  inevita- 
ble result.  Saturation  of  the  original  land  or 
water  transport  systems  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  promoting  air  transport. 

This  gave  good  communication  between 
distant  cities  and  probably  aided  growth  of 
megalopolis  around  the-e  cities.  By  1020. 
population  growth  will  create  row  centers 
which  can  be  expected  to  coalesce  into  new 
cities  using  long  range  air  transport  l;ut 
hampered  by  local  transport   problems. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  fine  network 
of  air  transport  could  be  overlaid  megalopolis 
to  solve  its  transportation  problems.  It  is 
not  diflBcult  to  generate  counter-arguments 
showing  that,  while  some  specific  transporta- 
tion problems  can  be  solved  this  way,  the 
major  problems  of  megalopolis  will  not  be 
affected.  One  solution  could  be  to  dissolve 
megalopolis  by  spreading  out  the  population. 
This  could  be  done  by  enabling  the  manaige- 
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ment  to  separate  in  distance,  but  not  In 
time,  and  take  their  support  with  them. 
Here  a  local  air  transport  system  properly  de- 
veloped could  have  a  profound  and  beneficial 
effect  on  future  development.  But  the  kind 
of  analysis  that  will  define  In  detail  the 
technological  advances  required  to  produce 
the  necessary  vehicles,  does  not  yet  exist. 

Underdeveloped  areas 

Proper  economic  development  of  under- 
developed areas  in  the  world  is  certainly 
fundamental  to  the  continued  well  being 
and  development  of  the  remainder.  History 
shows  that  adequate  transportation  is  a  re- 
quirement for  development;  in  fact,  a  lack 
of  existing  water  transport  or  dlfflcult-lo-de- 
\elop  land  transport  can  almost  always  be 
a-ssoclated  with  lack  of  economic  develop- 
ment Air  transportation  could  put  all  areas 
(>f  the  world  on  an  equal  transportation  basis 
if  proper  vehicles  existed. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world,  lor  example, 
iu  South  .America,  where  modern  i.'round 
transport  i.s  only  p.irtlally  developed,  air 
tr.msport  .ilready  is  providing  major  com- 
n-.unicat.on  links  and,  if  properly  exploited, 
could  circumvent  permanently  the  need  lor 
widespread,  expensive,  inilexible  (.'round  sys- 
tems. It  would  appear  irom  the  figure  that 
the  opportunity  exists  to  achieve  Just  such  a 
circumstance  in  South  .America,  While  not 
r.Kiiiv  ye.irs  apo  it  was  absurd  ;  j  think  of  air 
freicht  us  .iiiytiiing  but  maximum  value 
items  such  as  passengers  or  mail,  tills  i.s  no 
lont'er  true,  ticarcity  rl  r,iw  or  semi  processed 
materials  has  raised  their  value  to  a  point 
'.viiere  lost  lime  in  transit  becomes  important 
;ind  air  transport  matces  sense.  Certainly  this 
])oint  hiis  been  re.cched  in  many  processed 
i-oodb  where  a  larce  inventory  m  a  .'•low  de- 
livery system  pipe  hi.c  is  unucceptable  Acaln, 
•lie  analysis  does  not  exist  which  would  define 
clearlv  what  these  vehicles  should  be. 
High    :>prrd    transport 

While  the  advantages  of  speed  liave  been 
.1  prime  selling  point  for  air  transport.Uion 
it  IS  not  appai-ent  tiiat  the  full  implication 
has  been  realized  as  yet.  Hiizh  speed  makes 
possible  frequent  interchanpes  over  long  dls- 
lancos.  But  the  value  of  speed  does  not  In- 
cre.ise  propre.S;~ively  wit'n  distance.  Because 
man  iives  by  a  metabolic  cyclic,  it  is  impor- 
t.mt  »o  avoid  overnieht  stops  in  v.-ldely  sep- 
.1  rated  t.me  zones. 

Suppose  a  SIX  hour  v.-ork  period  is  required 
,.r.a  a  M  liour  day  is  acceptable  where  travel 
i.s  involved;  then  The  tr.iveler  iias  emht  hours 
for  a  round  trp.  .^t  50  miles  per  i^our.  the 
traveler  is  confined  to  200  mile  radius;  at  600 
miles  per  i.our  liis  jjotentially  useful  daily 
work  ranee  has  rsached  2400  miles;  at  speeds 
of  1800  miles  per  hour  i.c  c-\n  reach  7200 
r.uies.  With  such  liicrh  speed  ;iir  transport 
'  apabillties.  ground  transit  times  become  of 
critical  importance  It  is  easy  to  see  '.vhy  cur 
a.rports  are  becoming  centers  for  manage- 
ment meetings.  The  ground  time  problem 
be:"mes  more  critical,  of  course,  as  useful 
vs'orkinc  ranees  increase  since  a  reouirement 
for  r>ver  night  stay  causes  serious  disruption 
of  tiie  traveler's  metabolic  cycle.  Clearly, 
studies  of  the  extent  to  which  very  high  speed 
frmsport  will  develop  >  nc-dav  lone  distance 
Tips  in  the  manner  the  present  subsonic 
jets  liave  clone  for  short  distances,  would 
provide  aeronautics  R&D  with  strong  guid- 
ance for  some  e'.emcnts  ot  its  technical  prc- 
eram. 

These  examples  serve  to  indicate  only  the 
kind  cf  questions  to  be  answered  if  aero- 
nautics R&D  is  to  apply  its  eflorts  most 
profitably.  Before  the  questions  can  be 
answered  properly,  thorough  transportation 
systems  analysis  must  be  made  TTiese  must 
include  consideration  of  the  ultimate  use 
of  the  system  as  a  transportation  element, 
and  hence,  of  all  of  the  socioeconomic  fac- 
tors of  travel  ha'cits  and  requirements  as 
projected  for  the  future.  As  anyone  knows 
who   has   tried  to  collect  such   information 
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for    use    in    projecting    short    haul    aircraft 
requirements    very  Uttie  information  exists 

These  systems  analyses,  to  be  valid,  de- 
pend heavily  on  what  can  be  done  In  a 
technical  sense  to  meet  travel  requirements 
and  It  Is  la  this  regard  that  the  R&D  man 
must  work  closely  with  the  socloeconomlsts. 
At  the  s.ime  time  these  studies  will  high- 
light for  the  research  man  the  mi. si  profit- 
able lines  of  endeavor  They  prevent  RAD 
from  overlooking  a  technological  require- 
ment which  must  be  sallsHed  to  make  a  new 
capability   of   value 

The  frustrating  failure  to  move  V  STOL 
transport  off  dead  center  la  a  goixi  illustra- 
tion of  this  First  efforts  to  develop  such 
vehicles  pursued  vigorously  the  VTOL  per- 
formance capability  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
Dr-splte  the  fact  "hat  some  20  odd  of  these 
were  bull:  and  flown  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  critical  importance  of  having  .ilso 
a  rapid  and  easily  eV)ntrol!able  descent  capa- 
bility was  recognized  In  a  quantitative  sen^e 
Results  of  onfi  systems  analysis  show  the 
difference  m  D  O  C  resulting  from  Increased 
cruise  speed  and  reduced  descent  time,  that 
Is.  from  .'ruue  to  unloading 

At  ranges  of  100  miles  direct  operating  co6t 
U  more  sensitive  to  reductions  m  terminal 
m.^neuverinj  time  than  to  Increases  m  cruise 
speed-  It  13  clear  that  research  on  require- 
ments for  short  descent  times  should  have 
had  is  much  attention  as  that  on  perform- 
ance Only  recently  have  the  dynamic  flight 
studies  been  undertaken  which  will  define 
those  aircraft  characteristics  having  major 
control  over  flight  descent  times  With  all 
these  analyses  anally  being  ivailable  to  guide 
R&D.  the  research  programs  .-.in  be  directed 
with  maximum  effectiveness 

A  very  close  interplay  and  interaction  be- 
tween economists,  social  scientists  and  physi- 
cal scientists  will  be  necessary  to  dertne  the 
R.'tD  program  required  fur  e.ich  to  produce 
the  data  that  will  make  these  analynls  valid 

aE(JftREWENT3      FOR      DEVELOPMF;NT      OF      AERU- 
N*tmCAL    THEORIES 

Critical  as  these  transportation  systems 
analyses  are  to  the  orderly  progress  of  R&D. 
evnn  in  their  niost  sophisticated  form  they 
are  meaningless  unless  based  en  scientific 
facts  However,  <lven  well  esiabli.shed  tech- 
nical theories  for  the  physical  prixesses  In- 
volved, the  systems  analyses  can  be  kept  con- 
hned  to  the  real  world  and  still  explore  be- 
yond the  limits  of  experimentally  demon- 
strated ciipablUty 

The  value  of  developing  broadly  applicable 
theories  for  the  scientirtr  disciplines  la  aero- 
nautics is  becoming  of  critical  importance 
to  the  aeronautical  experimentalist  as  well 
In  the  past,  where  adequate  theoretical  treat- 
ment of  a  problem  was  lacking,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  provide  ground  test  facilities  or  flight 
resrarch  programs  which  enabled  an  ad  hoc 
sijlutlon  to  be  found 

It  appears  unlikely  this  principle  can  be 
followed  to  the  same  degree  in  the  future 
since  the  wind  tunnel  test  time  devoted  to 
development  of  an  early  aircraft  is  far  less 
than  that  devoted  to  a  modern  one  Further 
the  wide  scope  of  flight  possibilities  of  in- 
terest would  require  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  ground  or  flight  facilities 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  pr.  blems  for 
example,  airframe-englne  Integration  for 
V  STOL  or  for  hypersonic  aircraft,  the  cost 
of  laclluies  for  ad  h'X  experlm-ntatlon  can 
be  anticipated  to  be  very  high  Therefore  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  experimenta- 
tion must  be  viewed  as  a  means  to  -.erlly  and 
extend  the  necessary  theories,  as  will  be 
noted  later,  even  the  best  progress  to  be 
expected  leaves  a  very  great  challenge  for 
the  experimentalist 

The  lack  of  adequate  theoretical  treatment 
can  be  found  In  any  of  the  scientific  disci- 
plines underlying  aeronautics  technology. 
*erL<lynamics.  materials,  structures,  flight 
env.ronment.  flight  dynamics  aiid  etc  A 
cl.>ser  look  at  aerodynamics  and  flight  dy- 
namics Is  taken  here  simply  to  illustrate  the 
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nature    of    the    requirements    future    R&D 
must  satisfy 

One  aspect  of  existing  aerodynamic  theo- 
ries which  should  present  a  challenge  to 
the  scientist  is  the  very  large  number  of 
theories  required  m  describe  ba.slcaily  the 
same  process,  namely,  fluid  mechanics. 
Theories  exist  for  flow  around  2-dlmenBlonnl 
airfoils.  3-dimcnsioiuil  wings,  bodies  of  revo- 
lution, propellers,  rotors  .uid  so  on  ad 
iiitlnitum  Many  of  the  theories  Involve 
empirical  constants  which  simply  lump  to- 
gether areas  of  ignorance  Some  "theories" 
should  be  considered  little  more  than  curve 
flttlng  of  experimental  data  glorified  through 
the  inrluslnii  of  obvious  nerodynumlc  param- 
eters *uch  a»  Ma<'h  numbers  or  dynamic  pres- 
sure T  )  study  a  range  of  aircraft  geometries 
and  operating  conditions,  then,  the  aero- 
dviiamiclsts  must  use  a  succession  of  theories 
properly  adjusted  by  a  large  number  of  em- 
pirical "cnnstants  " 

F<ir  example  il  it  Is  desired  to  calculate  the 
power  required  to  create  a  flxed  level  of 
thrust,  the  theory  used  depends  on  the  disc 
loading,  that  Is  whether  a  rotor  propeller  or 
high  disc  loading  fan  Is  involved,  no  single 
theory  exists  for  the  whole  range  which  gives 
equivalent  accuracy  As  noted  earlier,  this 
situation  was  excusable  when  applied  .inaly- 
i.15  was  limited  by  hand  compuuitlon  But 
with  modern  computational  capabilities  prog- 
ress can  be  made  towards  achieving  unified 
theories.  Some  Indication  of  the  potential  ol 
the  modern  computer  "o  extend  .iiialytic  ca- 
pabilities In  aeronautics  has  already  been 
demonstrated  sucessfully 

Just  recently  the  computer  has  enabled 
analysis  of  non-equlllbrlum  flow  conditions, 
such  as  temperature  and  density  variation, 
behind  a  normal  >hock-wave  Prior  to  this. 
calculatU)ns  were  limited  to  regions  Just  be- 
hind the  shock-wave  and  at  the  body  surface 
Other  examples  were  found  in  supersonic 
aircraft  aerodynamics  In  hypersonic  bound- 
ary layer  theory,  in  airfoil  design  and  even 
in  flow  analyr.ls  Involving  the  Kartnun  vor- 
tex street,  however  much  remains  to  be  done 
In  both  extending  the  appllcntu  n  and  bring- 
ing It  into  widespread  use 

For  many  desired  advances  In  aeronautics, 
however  no.  proper  theory  exists  In  only 
some  of  the  cases  discussed  by  Schairer  In 
1904  was  It  passible  to  provide  a  theoretical 
target  performance  and  c<  nipare  this  with 
practical  experience  In  other  cases  It  was 
possible  only  to  present  experimental  data 
and  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  attaining 
improved  performance  His  discussion  of  max- 
imum lilt  and  the  effect  of  wing  sweep  on 
this  are  g<xxl  examples  In  the  hrst  instance 
he  points  out  we  do  not  yet  know  the  upper 
limits  we  should  be  striving  to  reach;  this  Is 
despite  the  fact  that  probably  more  ad  hoc 
researrh  ha:,  been  devoted  to  maximum  lift 
than  t<i  any  other  single  aenxlynamic  param- 
eter In  the  second  instance  be  points  out 
that  C  L  max  of  swept  wings  hiis  already 
exceeded  predictions  made  by  existing  theo- 
ries and  again  It  is  not  known  what  a  realistic 
upper  limit  should  be 

It  Is  e\en  eoiler  to  Identify  the  need  for 
advances  m  theoretical  night  dynamics  than 
in  theoretical  aerodynamics  The  term  flight 
dynamics  is  u^ed  here  to  denote  control  of 
.in  aircraft  ab<jut  Its  desired  flight  path. 
Thus.  It  is  concerned  largely  with  short  pe- 
riod motions  of  the  aircraft  These  could  be 
imposed  by  the  pilot  to  change  the  desired 
flught  path  or  result  from  the  pilot  holding 
the  .ilrcraft  on  course  again; t  external  dis- 
turbances It  Is  evident  that  those  two  con- 
ditions create  coiifl.ctmg  requirements  To 
change  course  the  aircraft  should  respond 
quickly  and  positively  to  the  pUot-imposed 
disturbances  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent 
constant  pilot  Btt«nUon  the  aircraft  should 
resist  course  changes  resulting  from  exter- 
nal disturbances  This  becomes  particulars.- 
critical  in  the  landing  maneuver  where  the 
aircraft  should  not  respond  to  tow  altitude 
gusU  yet  must  be  capable  of  rapid  maneuvers 
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required  for  traffic  control,  collision  avold- 
.ince  or  ILS  misplacement  for  example.  The 
impossibility  of  ac.'ilevlng  all  the  desired 
characteristics  Inherently  in  a  single  design 
.s  demonstrated  by  the  steady  i)rogrp,sslon 
toward    automatic    flight    control 

It  can  be  expected  that  fully  .mtomatlc 
■.-ontrol  will  be  available  to  the  pilot  in  the 
future  and  he  •.vlll  be  able  to  choose  any 
degree  of  it  that  makes  his  overall  task 
easiest. 

As  itnpUed  In  the  l.^st  statement,  these 
pilot  aids  have  developed  in  the  pa&t  largely 
to  Increase  safety  by  easing  the  pilot's  t«sks. 
However,  experience  with  some  recent  de- 
signs Implies  that  pilot  aids  will  be  required 
not  Just  to  make  the  flight  rutk  eat-ler  but  to 
make  it  possible;  this  Is  a  consequence  of  a 
direct  conflict  between  those  design  features 
giving  maximum  performance  and  those  glv- 
.ng  eaie  of  flight  It  Is  not  difficult  to  predict 
that  proper  pilot  aids  will  become  as  vital 
to  safe,  efficient  operation  of  rniny  future 
aircraft  as  is  the  primary  structure  This 
situation  Is  creating  new  problems  for  the 
designer  and  hence  .'or  aeronautic  R&D  As 
the  pilot  aids  become  increasingly  important 
they  must  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
design  .md  not  Just  an  add-on  feature;  thus 
dynamic  analyses  of  the  total  system  must 
be  made.  Including  the  pilot,  who  will  rep- 
resent Just  >ne  of  the  controlling  elements 
but  who  Interacts  with  the  others  Further, 
whether  Justified  or  not.  past  experience  has 
led  to  a  reluctance  to  relieve  the  pilot  any 
more  than  necessary  from  the  control  func- 
tions; thus  the  designer  needs  to  know  the 
limits  of  capability  of  the  pilot  In  perform- 
ing various  tai-ks  singly  and  in  combination 
which  Is  indeed  a  relatively  unexplored  .irea 
of  aeronautics  R&D 

Even  without  considering  the  human  ele- 
ment, the  theoretical  study  of  flight  dynam- 
ics Is  exceedingly  complex  because  of  the 
many  degrees  of  ireedom  involved  In  an  air- 
craft svstem  and  the  many  Interactions  be- 
tween them.  The  fxperlmentallst  has  had 
only  the  grossest  guidance  from  theory  to 
aid  in  planning  dettnltlve  experiments.  For- 
tunately, the  mathematical  tools  required  to 
undertake  these  analy.ses  have  been  ilevelop- 
mg  in  response  to  .uialyflc  reqtUrements  of 
spacecraft  design.  Techniques  for  stability 
and  control  analvsls  developed  particularly 
for  the  unmanned  spacecraft,  would  seem  to 
have  much  promise  for  analyzing  the  dy- 
namics of  aircraft  flight  Such  analyses  would 
highlight  very  quickly  the  critical  factors  In 
aircraft  flight  dynamics  and  provide  the  ex- 
perlnientallst  the  focus  ne<'cssary  to  larry 
out  definitive  experiments. 

Analy.'ls  of  the  aircraft  system  with  the 
Inclusion  of  the  pilot  as  one  servo-mecha- 
nism element  has  been  successful  to  date  In 
only  a  very  limited  degree  It  Is  quite  evident 
that  while  the  analytic  principles  are  sound. 
The  aeronautical  engineer  does  not  have 
available  all  the  Information  necessary  to 
define  quantitatively  the  human  as  a  servo- 
mechanism 

Most  of  the  Information  that  does  exist 
IS  related  to  the  capability  of  the  highly 
trained  pilot  to  operate  under  high  physical 
stress  Information  of  this  type  has  proved 
extrcn-.ely  useful  In  guiding  the  design  of 
military  and  research  aircraft  .md  .^^pace  ve- 
hicles However,  the  aeronautical  engineer 
must  also  deslt;n  vehlries  for  a  dltTerent  class 
of  operators  These  will  include  the  non-pro- 
fessional pilot  whose  level  of  training  may 
be  no  more  than  that  of  the  average  automo- 
bile operator,  they  will  include  the  profes- 
sional transport  pilot  who  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  fly  i  rltlcal  maneuvers  con- 
stantly for  practice  as  does  the  military  pilot 
and  whose  operating  stresses  may  likely  be 
more  psychological  than  physical;  they  will 
include  pilots  whose  tasks  Involve  repeated 
take-off  and  landing  only  a  few  minutes 
apart;  they  will  Include  pilots  whose  tasks 
Involve  long-range  high-speed  flight  where 
major  stresses  arise  irom  complete  distortion 
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of  the  clrcadlan  rhythm.  The  task  of  defin- 
ing the  limit  of  capabilities  of  this  wide 
variety  of  human  and  conditions  Is  obviously 
a  formidable  one.  It  will  require  the  closest 
ccKiperatlon  between  the  subject,  psycholo- 
gists, physiologists  and  the  aeronautics  R&D 
man 

THE   ROLE   OF  EXPERIMENT 

Vp  to  this  point  attention  of  the  future 
of  ,iero  R&D  h.is  )yecn  focused  on  the  need 
to  begin  transportation  systems  analyses  In 
depth  to  provide  aeroii.iutics  H&D  with  prop- 
er objectives  .iiid  to  revitalize  and  extend  the 
theoretical  analysis  of  the  basic  scientific 
disciplines  imjwriant  to  aeronautics.  Experi- 
mental aeronautics  H&D  ii.is  been  viewed  in 
•t  -somewhat  crlllcal  .sense  ,ts  having  become 
too  involved  m  the  gathering  ot  data  and  m 
the  solution  of  specific  development  prob- 
lems. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  primary 
goal  for  cxperinuntal  R&D  would  be  that  of 
supporting  development  >>f  theoretical  anal- 
yses. This  does  not  me.m  a  less  important 
role  for  the  fxpeninentallst  As  was  noted 
earlier,  the  rapidly  growing  problem  of  inte- 
grating .satisfactory  elements  of  an  aircraft 
into  a  satislactory  whole  should  provide  am- 
ple challent,e  lor  the  experimentalist. 

.^s  alrcralt  become  more  sophisticated  the 
Interaction  between  the  various  elements  in- 
creases ar.d  the  identification  of  a  succes.sful 
design  more  difficult.  The  englne-alrframe  In- 
tegratioii  problem  of  supersonic  aircraft  is  a 
<-urrcnt  problem  of  this  type.  Through  the 
develoiJineni  ol  the  subsonic  Jets  it  was  pos- 
sible lor  the  buyer  to  make  independent 
choices  iri  .airframe  and  engine  without  se- 
rious concern  over  the  effects  of  Interaction 
between  the  two  on  performance.  Thus,  we 
see  similar  models  of  Boeing  or  Douglas 
tran.sport  aircraft  powered  with  different  en- 
gines In  the  case  of  the  SST.  however,  the 
airframe  designer  lound  it  expedient  to  de- 
sign a  slightly  different  aircraft  for  each  of 
the  competing  engine  desltins  in  part  because 
of  slgnilicant  aerrxlynamlc  interactions.  An- 
other example  is  that  ol  .lerodynamic  heating 
and  consequent  structural  deformation.  Un- 
til recently  the  structures  man  was  given  a 
shape  and  some  loads  and  his  job  was  to  find 
the  lightest  structiue  to  hold  that  shape 
under  the  giver.  loads  For  speeds  above  mach 
3  structures  must  be  designed  to  assume  the 
desired  aerodynamic  shape  when  distorted 
due  to  heating;  the  healing  in  turn  depends 
on  the  .shape  assumed.  Thus,  a  strong  inter- 
action exists  between  structures  and  aero- 
dynamics 

The  challenge  referred  to  arises  from  the 
ver>'  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  definitive 
knowledge  about  the  Important  subsystem 
Interactions  without  building  a  complete 
system.  Development  of  any  new  turbojet 
engine  presents  a  classic  example  of  being 
unable  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Almost  any  significant  design  departure 
from  an  existing  engine  results  In  an  R&D 
program  leading  to  prototype  construction 
and  operation  before  confidence  Is  had  that 
the  new  system  will  operate. 

It  Is  clear  that  not  enough  Is  being  learned 
about  successful  Integration  of  engine  ele- 
ments from  past  experience  to  outweigh  the 
greater  costs  of  increased  sophistication  In 
the  engines.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  pro- 
grams reaches  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Implications  are  obvious.  New  aircraft 
designs  must  be  compromised  to  utilize  ex- 
isting engines  until  the  cost  of  compromise 
Is  sufficiently  great  to  Justify  the  major  ex- 
penditure of  a  new  engine  development. 

The  case  of  engine  noise  Illustrates  thla. 
Although  the  knowledge  that  engines  could 
be  made  quleber  has  existed  for  many  years, 
the  design  changes  from  current  military- 
based  engines  were  recognized  to  be  so  great 
that  a  whole  new  engine  system  development 
program  was  Involved;  support  for  such  a 
program  became  available  only  after  aircraft 
noise  was  recognized  as  a  national  problem 
and  one  which  was  seriously  Inhibiting  fur- 
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ther  growth  In  a  critical  air  transport  capa- 
bility. Aeronautics  R&D  must  show  how  to 
avoid  these  very  costly  experimental  pro- 
grams In  system  Integration  If  rapid  develop- 
ment In  air  transport  Is  to  be  realized. 

The  challenge  to  the  experimentalist  of 
obtaining  definitive  information  on  the  in- 
teraction between  the  various  elements  t/f  a 
system  is  no  small  one.  First,  to  devise  .m 
experiment  such  that  information  on  the 
interaction  between  two  elements  can  be 
used  to  predict  interaction  in  other  generally 
similar  cases  is  extremely  difficult;  the  inter- 
action between  supersonic  inlets  and  engines 
is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty.  Yet.  if 
this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  permuta- 
tions become  hopelessly  large  and  research 
degenerates  into  specific  problem  solving. 
Second,  to  devise  an  experiment  which  does 
not  require  construction  of  a  complete  op- 
erating system  Is  also  extremely  difficuit.  It 
is  here  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  experi- 
mentalist finds  its  premium.  If  he  can  find 
inexpensive  means  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  Interaction  problem  and  obvious  p.iihs 
to  its  solution,  aeronautics  can  move  ahead 
rapidly;  If  each  new  revolutionary  step  re- 
quires the  high  risk  and  high  cost  ol  .i  com- 
plete experimental  system  then  progress  will 
be  retarded. 

At  least  two  paths  appear  open  to  the  ex- 
perimentalist to  accomplish  this  \-'hlch  have 
not  yet  been  exploited  fully.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  principle  of  modifying  an  exist- 
ing system,  to  incorporate  an  advanced  con- 
cept, solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
confirmation  of  prior  analysis.  .'Although  this 
Is  often  proposed  and  occasionally  sup- 
ported by  research  groups,  too  frequently  the 
program  evolves  into  one  of  solving  the  de- 
velopmental problems  of  a  new  concept,  a 
very  costly  and  unnecessary  activity  for  re- 
search. If  aeronautics  R&D  is  to  exploit  this 
principle  it  must  avoid  the  developmental 
aspects  or  costs  will  severely  restrict  the 
exploitation.  The  second  approach  involves 
use  of  the  flight  simulator  as  a  research  tool. 
The  simulator  Is  well  established  as  a  train- 
ing tool.  It  Is  achieving  increasing  use  as  a 
developmental  tool.  Its  use  as  a  research  tool 
to  study  Inexpensively  the  systems  integra- 
tion problem,  particularly  where  the  human 
is  involved,  Is  not  yet  widespread;  however, 
enough  research  work  has  been  done  to  es- 
tablish the  very  great  potential  of  the  tech- 
nique. It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  success  In  simulator  research  depends 
critically  on  sound  analytic  understanding 
of  the  physical  principles  Involved;  without 
this  the  whole  process  reduces  to  nonsense. 
In  the  areonautlcs  R&D  program  of  the 
future,  then,  the  experimentalist  should  play 
two   principal   roles: 

(a)  First,  to  provide  the  Information  and 
guidance  required  to  develop  adequate 
theories  In  the  basic  sciences  Involved  In 
aeronautics. 

(b)  Second,  until  adequate  theory  can  be 
developed,  to  carry  out  those  experiments 
necessary  to  define  the  Interaction  between 
various  elements  of  the  aircraft  which  as  yet 
remain  beyond  the  scope  of  any  analysts  and 
yet  whose  compatibility  Is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Perhaps  the  principal  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  look  at  the  future  to  aero- 
nautics R&D  is  that  very  much  remains 
to  be  done.  .To  accomplish  this  It  appears 
that  the  level  of  scientific  sophistication 
must  be  measurably  Increased  over  that 
existing  during  recent  years.  To  realize  the 
full  potential  of  air  transportation  within 
desirability  or  necessary  time  spans  will  re- 
quire a  more  organized  and  In  depth  at- 
tack than  has  been  typical  heretofore.  Be- 
cause of  the  very  wide  range  of  possibilities 
It  win  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  capability 
of  eliminating- unpromising  avenues  through 
analyses,  retaining  only  those  most  promis- 
ing for  Increasingly  expensive  hardware  re- 
search and  development.  It  Is  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  conclude  that  aeronautics  R&D  has 
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not  met  lully  the  challenges  facing  It  and 
so  has  been  in  part  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  .ilr  transport  to  realize  its  full  po- 
tential. 

To  meet  these  challenges,  aeronautics  R&D 
must  take  ijosltlve  action  along  the  follow- 
ing lines; 

(a)  The  aeronautics  research  man  must 
take  his  knowledge  with  regard  to  physical 
p.'jssibilitles  of  air  transport  and  Join  with 
the  :..ocioeconomift  in  analvi'ing  what  kinds 
of  possible  air  transportation  are  of  most 
Imporuince,  nationally  and  internationally, 
in  terms  of  continued  world  development. 
These  studies  should  [irovlde  the  basis  for 
developing  the  most  effective  R&D  program 
in  iieronautlcs. 

(bi  The  emphasis  placed  on  theoretical 
analysis  in  all  sciences  of  concern  to  aero- 
nautics must  be  increased  frreatly;  in  par- 
ticular, full  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
modern  computational  techniques  to  rid 
aeronautics  ol  the  multitude  of  disconnected, 
approximate  and  semlemplrlcal  theories 
which  have  been  the  heritage  of  earlier 
theoretical  analyses.  A  much  closer  tie  be- 
tween theory  and  experiment  is  required 
with  increased  effort  in  experiment  directed 
explicitly  at  validating  new  and  extended 
theoretical  treatments. 

i-c)  An  Increased  experimental  effort  must 
be  directed  at  the  difficult  problem  of  ,'-vf- 
tem  integration.  Methods  must  be  found  ;o 
attack  this  problem  successfullv  which  do 
not  require  construction  of  complete  nev^-  air- 
craft systems  and  which  ultimately  will  en- 
able complete  synthesis  of  the  problem. 

Mt  transportation  has  lussumed  today  a  ijo- 
sltlon  of  great  importance  in  world  develop- 
ment. It  has  achieved  this  principally 
through  exploitation  of  long-range  high- 
speed transport:  but  many  important  air 
transport  capabilities  have  been  exploited 
only  slightly,  or  remain  unexplolted.  The  rea- 
son seems  clear,  high  costs  that  arc  asso- 
ciated with  high  technical  rifks.  The  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  lies  in  the  activities  of 
aeronautical  research  and  development.  It 
will  require  a  well  organized,  aggressively 
pursued  R&D  program,  taking  lull  advantage 
of  all  new  technology,  to  reduce  the  technical 
risks  to  a  financially  acceptable  level.  This 
challenge  is  a  large  o:,e  but.  if  met.  major 
contributions  to  continued  world  develop- 
ment can  be  expected.  Aeronautical  research 
and  development  has  within  its  reach  the 
capability  of  meeting  this  challenge:  there 
remains  only  the  problem  of  exercising  it 
fully  and  effectively. 

I  Note. — Tlie  author  considered  at  length 
the  question  of  references  to  related  material. 
The  usual  reference  list  was  abandoned  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  various  aspects  of 
problem  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion  recently  that  even  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  views  produced  an  un- 
acceptably  long  list.  Second,  the  author  did 
not  wish  to  imply,  by  any  particular  refer- 
ence or  references,  that  any  one  of  the  views 
expressed  had  been  accepted  or  even  had 
majority  support.  Many  conflicting  views  re- 
main to  be  resolved;  It  is  hoped  that  this  dis- 
cussion will  contribute  towards  attracting 
the  Increased  attention  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  proper  definition  for  the  future  role  of  aero- 
nautics R&D.) 


Insurance  Industry  Promotes 
Positive    Program 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  is  pro- 
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motmg  a  positive  program  to  attack  the 
auto  Insurance  cancellation  problem 
Two  of  the  out-standinK  members  of  the 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  are 
located  In  my  congressional  dLstr:cl  I 
refer  to  Employers  Mutuals  of  Wausau 
and  the  Sentry  Insurance  Co  of  Stevens 
Point.  At  a  time  when  some  Members  of 
Congress  are  attacking  this  industry.  I 
think  It  is  well  for  all  Members  to  read 
over  the  release  which  was  is-sued  by  the 
American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance  on 
Pebruai-y  15.  in  Chicago  The  release 
follows: 

iNsrBANCB  Industry  Pbomotbs  Posmvt 
Program 

Chicago.  February  15 — A  ^ruiip  uf  124  in- 
surance iX)mpanies  proposed  toduy  that  oar 
owners  be  pr -tected  by  law  igriinst  Arbitrary 
cancellation    'f  their  Aiito  sriiiurLince  policies. 

Nonpayment  of  premium  ir  loss  of  driving 
privileges  should  be  the  only  allowable  rea- 
sons for  cancellation,  said  the  Amencan  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Alliance.  P.iul  3  Wise,  general 
manager  of  the  association,  said  the  Alli- 
ance will  propose  and  support"  legislation 
to  establish  tins  requirement  In  states  luck- 
ing .idequate  cancell.ition  laws 

Wise  said  the  proposed  law  will  .ipply  to 
all  private  passenger  automobile  coverages. 
Including  bodily  injury  and  property  damage 
liability,  collision,  comprehensive  physical 
damage,  oninsured  m  norlst  and  medical 
payment  coverages. 

'We  feel  '..he  pubUc  Interest  demands  that 
ail  companies  writing  automobile  insurance 
be  required  to  meet  these  minimum  stand- 
ards. '  said  Wise 

Under  the  Alliance  proposal,  Insurance 
companies  would  have  60  days  to  check  nut 
new  appUc.itlons  for  auto  Insurance.  Cover- 
age would  be  provided  on  a  provisional  basis 
during  this  period,  but  the  company  would 
have  the  right  to  turn  down  the  applicant 
If  Its  investigation  disclosed  misrepresenta- 
tion, a  poor  driving  record  or  other  valid 
underwriting  reas<jns 

Alter  thl.s  underwriting  period  the  com- 
pany would  be  obligated  to  provide  coverage 
for  the  full  term  •  f  the  policy  so  long  ixs  the 
policyholder  paid  his  premiums,  members  of 
his  household  retained  their  driver's  licenses, 
and  the  vehicle  registration  was  not  sus- 
pended or  revoked. 

This  legislation  Is  similar  to  voluntary 
cancellation  restrictions  adopted  January  1 
by  insurance  companies  using  the  services 
of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Hating  Bureau  and 
the  Insurance  Rating  Board  \t  that  time, 
they  liberalized  the  vuluntary  prognvm  which 
had  been  in  effect  !or  more  than  tlve  years. 

rhe  .\:iiance  said  iis  decision  to  seek  le^s- 
lition  grew  out  of  its  concern  over  sporadic 
lapses  ■  on  the  part  of  a  few  companies  which 
had  not  adopted  the  voluntary  restrictions  on 
their  cancellation  practices.  Wise  said  these 
1  ipses  have  been  limited  to  a  few  companlo*, 
but  that  they  have  brougnt  criticism  upon 
t.Te  entire  insurance  industry  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  actual  problem 

"Although  insurance  companieB  xre  bound 
to  make  seme  mistakes  in  Judgment,  every 
study  of  the  cancellation  issue  so  far  Indi- 
cates that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  auto 
Insurers  already  exercise  restraint  m  their 
cancellation  practices,  and  Jo  not  cancel 
policies  without  Just  cause."  said  Wise 

The  AlUance  pointed  to  one  recent  study, 
ooaducted  by  Wisconsin  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Robert  D  Haase,  which  .snowed  that 
fewer  t.^ian  3l.x-:enths  it  1  per  :e:it  of  au'o 
insurance  policies  in  force  m  Wisconsin  were 
canceled  in  midterm  during  1966  for  reasons 
other  than  nonpayment  of  premium  .\  sur- 
vey m  Washington  State,  r'.iverlng  a  tlve-year 
period,  revealed  that,  annually,  only  nlne- 
tentna  of  1  per  cent  of  the  states  1.600,i.X)0 
drivers  had  their  auto  insurance  policies 
canceled.  This  study  was  conducted  by  Pro- 
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lessor  J.jmes  .\  WIckman.  assoclati;  professor 
of  risk  .md  Insurance  at  the  University  of 
W.ishlngton 

In  Maryland,  a  study  conducted  by  the 
state  Insurance  department  In  1964  showed 
that  only  1  4  percent  of  663.518  auto  Insur- 
ance policies  surveyed  had  t>een  cuiceled  by 
companies  ir  agents  durliig  a  one-year  period. 
And  m  Virginia,  .m  afflclal  survey  by  the 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission  In 
1966  showed  that  only  1  8  per  LVnt  of  all  auto 
policies  In  force  were  canceled  for  reasons 
other  than  nonpayment  TTils  .survey  also 
covered  nonrenewals,  and  Indicated  that  only 
1  4  per  cent  of  the  policies  offered  for  renewal 
were  not  renewed.  Both  figures  Include  some 
policy  terminations  not  initiated  by  com- 
panies and  agents,  such  as  cancellations  be- 
cause policyholders  died,  sold  their  cars,  or 
moved  out  of  the  state. 
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tlnal  plans  and  construction,  but  the  people 
of  Piilatka  can  leel  that  they  have  gained 
.ilready  The  Paciuty  has  been  approved  and 
will  be  built 


Working   Together 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 
Wcdrifsday.  Fcbruarn  _'i,  19tiH 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr  Sjx'aker,  after  many 
months  of  concert fd  ftlurt.  the  city  of 
Palatka,  Fla.  in  my  district,  !ias  received 
a  grant  from  the  Department  of  HoiLsing 
and  Urban  Development  to  construct  a 
neighborhood  facility  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  part  of  thiis  effoit  and  I  join 
with  the  Palatka  News  in  the  s«^ntiment 
expres.sed  in  their  editorial  ot  JanuaiY 
10. 

The  News  .slalttl 

In  a  way,  the  iSOH.uou  UuUdiiig  to  lie  con- 
structed next  to  Central  .•\cademy  High 
School  should  become  a  permanent  reminder 
that  when  ,i  community  works  together 
there  are  no  obstacles  too  great  to  overcome 

I  think  the  editorial  will  prove  of  in- 
terest : 

NEictiBORiiouD   FAcn.rrY 

The  announcement  in>m  W.iahington  that 
a  NelghborhcKXl  FhtclUty  for  the  northwest 
section  had  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
was  long  awaited  here 

For  nearly  two  years  the  application  had 
been  In  process  and  the  word  that  It  had 
received  fliutl  .ipprov.U  should  prompt  con- 
siderable satisfaction,  especially  on  the  part 
of  thcjce  who  worked  so  diligently  for  It 

Ihe  Neighborhood  Facility  represents  the 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  numerous  gov- 
ernmental agencies  .iiiU  organizations  and 
individuals.  White  and  Negro  ITie  City  of 
Palatka.  the  Palatka  Housing  .\uthonty.  the 
School  Board,  the  County  ConinUsslon,  State 
Department  of  Education  and  Hep.  Don 
Fuqua  all  had  a  part  m  Ironing  out  the 
proolems  tluit  necessarily  arose  when  differ- 
ent governmental  subalvlsions  attempted  to 
plan  a  Joint  project  The  Bl-Haclal  Commit- 
tee and  the  Community  .Action  Committee 
lent  much  needed  support. 

There  could  ue\er  be  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  by  the  local  agencies  and 
individuals  and  representatives  ol  HUD  and 
Health,  Educ4itlon  and  Welfare  In  .Atlanta 
and  W.ashington  on  the  smoothing  out  the 
problems  that  went  .ilong  with  the  .ippilca- 
tlou  for  the  Nelghborh^Kxl  Pticlllty.  In  a  way, 
the  $508,000  building  to  be  ^-^-■n^lructcd  next 
to  Central  .\c<ideniy  High  School  could  be- 
come a  pernsanent  reminder  that  when  a 
community  works  together  there  are  no  ob- 
stacles too  >;reat  to  overcome 

The  Neigh borhLt)d  Facility  Is  still  many 
months   away,   because  time   Is  required   for 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediu'sday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Sp<'aker,  the 
trrowing  complications  lacing  this  Nation 
as  a  result  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's inept  toreicn  policy  was  once  again 
demonstrated  when  a  U.S.  Navy  aircraft 
wai  .^hot  down  near  Hainan  Island  and 
the  complete  story  was  revealed  only 
after  administration  spokesmen  at  the 
Pentagon  had  to  acknowledge  the  accu- 
racy i)f  the  .-tory  first  earned  through 
the  facilities  i>f  the  Copley  Press.  A  pene- 
tratlnt:  sober  editorial  commentary-  in  the 
San  Diesjo  I'nion  on  February  17.  fol- 
lowed this  story  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  feeling  it  deserves  widespread 
review : 

Men  in  Mum  Have  Command — Military 
Steel  Made  Paper  Ticeb 

Oriental  Communists  couki  not  be  more 
wrong  If  they  call  the  shackled  uniformed 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  ol  Amer- 
ica    paper  tigers." 

However,  even  the  most  loyal  American 
must  be  wondering  now  if  the  Communists 
do  not  have  a  point  1!  they  attach  the  label 
to  the  men  invisible  in  muttl  who  command 
the  military. 

The  decision  of  ihe  lnvl3lble  men  not  to 
rescue  an  American  pilot  ruthlessly  shot 
down  by  Communist  Chinese  MICis  Ave  miles 
from  the  Island  of  Hainan  Is  Infiaiatlng,  out- 
rageous and  disgraceful 

It  does  not  matter  whether  Lt  (J  g.l  Joseph 
Dunn  w,>s  hve  miles  ;rom  tiie  coast  of  Hainan 
Island  or  on  the  beach  itself  He  was  a  Navy 
pilot  on  .1  peaceful  .S'avy  mission  .md  ."hould 
.have  been  rescued  immediately.  The  Navy 
fully  intended  to  do  this  until  Its  mission 
was  countermanded  by  civilians. 

Lt  Dunn  was  thing  a  .«;low,  propeller  driv- 
en, unarmed  aircraft  He  obviously  was  not  .i 
part  of  an  attack  squadron  and  had  no  hos- 
tile Intent  He  may  have  strayed  closer  to 
Hainan   Islatid   'han   he  intended. 

At  the  most,  however,  the  MIGs  .should 
have  "buzzed"  aim  to  turn  Lt.  Dunn  back 
toward  the  open  sea  Ironically,  this  appar- 
ently Is  what  American  aircraft  did  to  Rus- 
sian bombers  that  recently  strayed  too  close 
to  Greenland,  an  Important  base  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  .'act  that  Lt  Dunn  apparently  was  left 
bobbing  in  the  water  lor  seven  hours  to  die 
or  to  be  captured  by  Communist  China  is 
unconscionable 

The  decision  to  abandon  our  pilot  will  have 
an  Incalculably  detrimental  effect  on  the 
morale  of  all  our  military  men  facing  the 
enemy.  It  will  Intensify  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  lend  credence  to  Red  claims  that 
we  are  a  "paper  tiger."  It  will  Increase  the 
potential  for  more  so-called  wars  of  libera- 
tion '  by  the  Communists.  Can  the  enemy 
now  belle'-e  us  when  we  say  that  we  are 
determined"  and  will  act  resolutely?  Our 
acts  belle  our  words. 

And  our  failure  to  rescue  Lt.  Dunn,  or  at 
least  to  make  the  best  possible  effort,  wlU 
make  infinitely  more  difficult  the  rescue  of 
the  USS  Pueblo  and  her  men.  Can  North 
Korea  now  believe  us  when  we  say  return 
the  men  and  ship  "or  else"?  What  Is  else? 

The  underlying  gall  of  the  entire  episode 
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is  that  It  occurred  even  as  an  enterprising 
reporter  forced  the  Administration  to  admit 
Soviet  Union  bombers  had  flown  by  Green- 
land Only  the  .Administration  knows 
whether  the  bombers  violated  Greenland's 
territorial  rights  iind  It  Isn't  speaking. 

But  l^n't  It  strange  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  hide  this  fact?  When  an  Amer- 
ican li-bl  crashed  at  Greenland,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  quick  to  propagandize  that  our 
B-52  flights  posed  u  nuclear  danger  to  the 
world! 

Tlie  military  forces  of  the  United  States — 
the  .Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines  and 
Coast  Guard  in  Vietnan^. — are  the  greatest 
hi  the  (treat  tradition  of  our  nation.  They 
are  of  the  fttiest  steel 

But  can  tteel  hold  fast  If  it  Is  backed  by 
paper" 


Amherst    Chamber    of    Commerce    Findi 
"Corky"  an  Energetic  President 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    N-EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Liowth  and  development  of  western  New 
York  has  had  a  ;;reat  many  contributors. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  many  of 
these  Jiave  been  women. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  profes- 
sional women  in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
Mrs.  Marie  Corcoran 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Frank 
B.  Corcoran,  a  distinguished  local  at- 
torney, Mrs.  Corcoran  has  turned  a  part- 
lime  interest  in  real  estate  into  a  thriv- 
ing' full-time  business. 

Mrs.  Corcoran  has  also  mixed  into  her 
bu.sy  .'-chedule  a  sianificant  dosage  of 
public  service.  She  was  rewarded  for 
these  efforts  by  last  year  being  elected 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  Amherst,  N.Y. 
And  this  year,  in  recognition  of  her  busi- 
ness achievements  and  high  spirit  of 
public  .service  she  was  elected  president 
of  the  Amherst  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  we  too  may  give 
reco;4nition  to  Mrs.  Corcoran's  success 
in  business  and  in  public  life,  I  Insert 
the  following  article  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  of  Thursday,  February  15, 
1968.  in  today  s  Record  : 
Amherst     Ch.\mbeb     of     Commerce     F'inds 

"Corky"    an    Eneboetic    Presidei^t — Mbs. 

Marie  Corcoran,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Is 

First  Woman  Leader  in  Grodp's  History 

"Some  of  the  fellows  might  have  been  a 
little  hesitant  about  electing  a  woman  presi- 
dent, but  then  Corky  Is  no  ordinary  woman. 
She's  .ilready  moving  this  club  into  high 
gear.  ■ 

That  iS  the  way  one  male  member  of  the 
Amherst  Chamber  of  Commerce  summed  up 
the  club's  feeling  about  Mrs.  Marie  Cor- 
coran —recently  elected  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent m  the  club's  history  and  the  only  woman 
president  of  a  Chamber  unit  In  Western  New 
■i'ork  and  possibly  In  New  York  State. 

Mrs.  Corcoran,  a  strikingly  attractive,  sil- 
ver-haired real  estate  executive,  was  the  only 
distaff  member  active  In  the  Chamber  when 
-•-he  was  elected  to  the  top  post,  but  she  hopes 
to  attract  more  women. 

Despite    her    "minority    of    one"    she    had 
been   a   director   for  five   years,   second  vice 
president  for  a  year  and  flrst  vice  president 
for  two  years  before  being  elected  president. 
started  as  secretary 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Amlierst 
Chamber  and  was  Instrumental  In  Its  expan- 
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slon  from  the  former  WllUanisvUle  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  this  and  several  other  civic 
and  professional  organizations,  Mrs  Corcoran 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  member  who 
"takes  every  membership,  every  committee 
seriously  and  really  works  at  whatever  Job 
she  takes  on." 

The  same  is  true  In  her  professional  career. 
Widowed  only  two  years  after  her  marriage 
to  the  late  Buffalo  attorney.  Prank  B.  Cor- 
coran, and  left  with  a  six-month-old 
daughter  and  her  elderly  mother  to  support, 
Mrs.  Corcoran  went  to  work  as  a  secretary. 

She  later  was  secretary  and  employment 
counselor  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and,  while  helping  members  of  the  corps 
buy  or  sell  their  homes,  became  Interested 
In  real  estate. 

grandmother  op  seven 

She  became  a  licensed  salesman  and  .soon 
was  earning  more  In  her  part-time  real  estate 
work  than  In  her  full-time  Job. 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Corcoran  obtained  her  broker's 
license,  quit  her  job  and  moved  with  her 
daughter  and  sister  from  Buffalo  to  a  re- 
modeled, 75-year-old  farm  cottage  at  4201 
Main  St.,  EggertsvUle,  her  present  home  and 
office. 

Only  recently  have  three  men  Joined  the 
:Jl-women  Corcoran  Real  Estate  Inc.,  which 
has  sold  up  to  $5-mllllon  a  year  id  residen- 
tial real  estate. 

A  grandmother  of  seven,  Mrs.  Corcoran 
was  selected  Amherst  Woman  of  the  'i'car  in 

1967  by  the  Quota  Club  of  Amherst. 

She  Is  charter  president  of  the  Amherst 
Zonta  Club,  the  only  woman  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Anierlcan  Chapter  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  past  vice  president  and  a  director  of 
the  Greater  Buffalo  Board  of  Realtors  and  a 
member  of  the  license  law  and  legislation 
committees  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

PLEDGES    to     increase     MEMBERSHIP 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  In  Dallas, 
Mrs.  Corcoran  was  appointed  to  the  national 
public  relations  committee. 

Her  activities  with  the  international  fed- 
eration have  taken  her  to  conferences  In 
Japan,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Denmark,  and 
In  March  she  will  attend  the  convention  in 
Mexico  City. 

Despite  all  this,  Mrs.  Corcoran  has  pledged 
to  "work  day  and  night  to  increase  the  active 
meml>ershlp  of  the  Amherst  Chamber  and 
to  place  the  Chamber  in  an  active,  effective 
role  in  the  community." 

She  Is  preparing,  for  presentation  to  the 
membership  In  a  few  weeks,  "a  very  ambi- 
tious,  comprehensive   program   of  work   for 

1968  but  It  Is  only  what  Is  necessary  if  the 
Chamber  Is  to  carry  out  its  rightful  role  in 
the  future  of  Amherst." 

have  to  get  house  in  order 

"With  the  advent  of  the  university  cam- 
pus, the  possible  construction  of  a  sports 
stadium  here  and  the  sesquicentennlal  this 
summer,  1968  promises  to  be  a  very  big  year 
for  Amherst  and  for  the  Chamber,"  Mrs. 
Corcoran  said. 

"We  have  to  get  our  house  in  order,  to 
modernize,  invigorate  so  that  we  don't  Just 
have  more  of  the  same,"  she  said  with  char- 
acteristic determination. 

"If  we  don't  become  a  responsible  force, 
representing  the  Amherst  business  com- 
munity and  the  citizenry,  W3  have  no  pur- 
pose and  we  should  disband,"  she  exhorted 
memlsers  In  a  recent  speech. 

"I  always  say,  why  fool  around  and  take 
up  everyone's  time  if  you're  not  going  to  be 
effective?" 

The  dust  hasn't  settled  as  yet  within  the 
Amherst  Chamljer.  but  the  members  already 
can  see  that  when  they  elected  Marie  Cor- 
coran, they  latched  onto  a  whirlwind. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  editorial  on  February  17, 
1968,  presented  a  cogent  statement  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  question  of  nego- 
tiations in  Vietnam.  It  points  out  that, 
while  a  bombing  halt  will  involve  some 
risk,  the  risks  of  continuing  to  escalate 
the  war  arc  even  .urcater.  I  commend  the 
following  to  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17,  1968) 
A   Bombing   Pause,   Now 

The  Johnson  Administration  this  week  has 
once  .igaln  demonstrated  a  greater  tenacity 
and  wlllincness  to  take  risks  In  the  conduct 
of  war  m  Vietnam  than  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

Vowing  no  retreat  from  Khesanh  or  the 
embattled  South  Vietnamese  cities,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  rushlns;  over  10.000  additional 
troops  into  the  fray,  lurther  weakening  this 
nation's  capacity  to  react  lo  emorpeiicies  else- 
where. At  the  .same  time,  the  .'Administration 
has  withdrawn  abruptly  in  the  face  rf  a 
Com.munist  diplomatic  oITensive  which,  wlille 
unquestionably  loaded  with  rl.sks.  presents 
an  tjpportunlty  for  a  fresh  bid  to  end  this  In- 
creasingly costly,  dangerous  and  senseless 
conflict. 

According  to  Secretary  General  Thant.  who 
has  Just  conferred  with  North  Vietnamese 
representatives  i.nd  others,  Hanoi  1-5  prepared 
to  enter  into  prompt  ;ind  meaningful  neco- 
tiations  if  the  United  States  unconditionally 
.stops  bombing  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Thant's 
view  is  reinforced  by  recent  statements  from 
Hanoi  and  Moscow  and  by  Prime  Minister 
Wilson's  report  that  the  gap  'oetween  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  bt.aes  on  negotia- 
tions is  "very  narrow." 

The  principal  remaining  obstacle  appears 
to  be  \Vhlte  House  insistence  on  assurances 
from  Hanoi  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  take  advantage  of  a  bombing  halt  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  the  so-called  San 
Antonio  Formula  which  Is  not  unreasonable 
in  view  of  the  massive  buildup  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supplies  now  threatening 
American  forces  at  Khesanh. 

Actions  necessary  to  provide  immediate 
support  for  American  troops  in  the  urea  Just 
below  the  demilitarized  zone  do  not  rule  out 
a  more  flexible  American  initiative  to  test  the 
negotiating  formula  advanced  by  Hanoi.  This 
initiative  could,  and  in  our  \iew  should,  in- 
volve cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, excluding  only  such  tactical  air  support 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  DMZ  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  defense  of  Khesanh  and  the  other 
threatened  garrisons  In  that  region. 

As  we  have  long  maintained  and  believe 
more  strongly  than  ever,  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  does  not  on  balance  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  American  forces  in 
the  South.  The  strategic  aerial  campaign  has 
conspicuously  failed  to  achieve  any  of  Its 
stated  objectives.  It  has  not  forced  Hanoi 
to  the  pyeace  table;  rather,  It  has  stiffened 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  resist  and 
helped  prolong  the  war,  thus  Increasing 
American  and  allied  casualties.  It  has  not 
significantly  reduced  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  to  the  South;  instead,  that  flow  has 
Increased  with  acceleration  of  the  air  war, 
as  Is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  present  pre- 
dicament of  allied  forces. 

.'Vt  the  same  time,  American  bombing  at- 
tacks on  the  North  have  alienated  world  and 
domestic  opinion,  Increased  the  danger  of 
direct  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,   forced   North   Vietnam   into  greater 
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dependence  on  Its  Communist  allies  and 
exacted  h  heavy  toll  of  American  airmen  and 
aircraft 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  why  the 
strategic  air  campaign  against  the  North 
should  not  be  stopped  on  even  the  sllmmeet 
chance  that  such  restraint  could  lead  to 
talks — and  perh  ips  forestall  the  bloodv  bat- 
tle now  facing  American  forces  at  Khesanh 
As  long  as  Khesanh  is  threatened  i>f  course, 
continuing  tactical  air  strikes  against  enemy 
concentrations  and  supply  line*  .n  the  im- 
mediate area  will  remain  a  matter  .)f  ines- 
capable military  necessity  But  In  calling  a 
halt  'o  strategic  strikes  against  the  North, 
the  President  could  otfer  to  reduce  such 
tactical  attacks  as  quickly  as  the  pressure 
on  Khesanh  ;s  easetl 

Hanoi  may  atid  probably  will  rebufT  such  a 
qualified  >tTer.  however  reasonable  But  It 
18  the  duty  of  .American  diplomacy  to  persist 
In  every  possible  effort  to  bring  this  horrible 
war  to  an  honorably  negotiated  conclusion. 
It  would  be  dlfncuit  to  challenge  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  United  States  diplomatic  initia- 
tive based  on  the  practical  conditions  we 
have  suggested. 

If  Administration  spokesmen  ippear  to 
discourage  further  diplomatic  efforts,  how- 
ever, .md  U  Ur.ited  States  planes  persist  In 
pouiiaing  yanoi  .md  other  targets  far  from 
■he  b.ittle  .irea.  m.iny  will  continue  to  ques- 
tion American  intentions  .md  Hanoi  will  re- 
tain -he  diplomatic  is  well  is  the  nnlMtary 
Initiative  President  Johnsons  'omment  at 
his  press  conference  last  evening  'hat  Hanoi 
is  not  ready  to  negotiate  mav  be  perfectly 
true,  but  without  .i  halt  in  the  bombing  the 
President  falls  to  make  It  clear  to  many 
.^•nericans  and  to  much  of  the  world  that 
he  ;s  ready  on  his  p.wt. 
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that  historical  prerogative,  the  right  to 
maintain  endless  debate,  so  in  all  good 
conscience  they  could  not  possibly  vote 
to  help  the  Negroes. 


The  Republican  Wrecluof  Crew 
Is  At  It  Again 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

of    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  196S 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr  Speaker,  it  looks 
like  the  Repuolican  AreckinK  crew  15  at 
it  apain.  The  latest  object  of  their  de- 
struction is  this  year  s  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Yesterday,  those  lamlllar  cronies, 
the  Republicans  and  the  Southern  Demo- 
craus.  teamed  up  to  defeat  a  move  in 
the  Senate  to  halt  the  month-long  civil 
rights  debate  and  bring  the  measure  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

This  reactionary'  coalition  is  proving 
once  ai;ain — a.s  if  M-iy  further  proof  were 
needed — that  wiien  the  chips  are  down, 
It  IS  the  Republican  Party  that  is  the 
party  of  obstruction  It  is  the  Republican 
Party  that  is  totally  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  s  mmorities  And  it 
IS  the  Republican  Party  that  is  interested 
in  preventing  American  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  from  achieving 
their  rightful  place  in  society. 

On  one  hand  the  Republicans  are 
wringmg  their  hands  over  riots  and  crime 
in  the  streets,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  show  no  inclination  to  attack  the 
problems  that  cause  these  results. 

They  are  very  clever,  this  Republican 
wrecking  crew.  They  hide  their  destruc- 
tion behind  a  cloak  of  righteous  tradi- 
tion. Yesterday's  antics  were  a  perfect 
example  of  their  deceit — the  Republicans 
would  certainly  not  want  to  endanger 


Remember  the  "Pueblo" 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

■IF    .M  ABA. MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speaker,  many 
words  have  U>en  written  roncernins;  the 
Pueblo  crisis  Varied  explanations  have 
been  offered  the  .American  public  by  Gov- 
t-rnment  officials  in  high  places  In  my 
ludgment.  however,  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Birmingham  News  on 
Febnian.-  7  has  well  .stated  tl^e  dilemma 
which  now  confronts  the  United  States. 
I  commend  it  to  my  coUeague.s 
The  •  PirEBLo"  Botch 
There  may  have  been  other  wnys  m  which 
w^e  could  have  mishandled  the  Pueblo  affair, 
taut  offhand  they  don't  iK?cur  to  i;s 

In  a  matter  of  days  we  ve  managed  to  have 
ourselves  liumlllated  by  a  fourth-rate  power: 
to  lose  a  ship  Jampncked  vrtth  secret  equip- 
ment and  materials,  not  to  mention  its  crew; 
to  botch  up  relations  with  one  of  our  firmest 
allies,  and  one  of  the  few  with  men  fighting 
beside  our  own  in  South  Vietnam;  and  to 
widen  the  credibility  gap  almost  beyond 
bridging  with  a  widely  inconsistent  version 
of  the  facts 

If.s  easy  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
ask  simple  questions  Why  was  the  Pueblo 
operating  In  a  hostile  neighborhood  with 
no  protection  near  at  hand?  If  we  had  sunk 
the  menacing  Ni^rth  Korean  gunboats  before 
the  Pueblo  was  boarded,  there  would  have 
been  a  srave  crisis,  without  question  But 
it  would  have  been  an  easier  one  to  handle 
than  the  one  we're  in  now. 

It  wouldn't  have  been  likely  to  set  off  a 
renewal  of  the  Korean  hot  war.  or  to  bring 
the  U.S.  into  .1  nuclear  showdown  with  Rus- 
sia or  China.  Once  the  ship  was  in  enemy 
liands.  this  was  changed.  An  attack  on  North 
Korea  to  reclaim  the  vessel  would  be  some- 
thing quite  different  from  an  act  of  self- 
deiense  on  the  high  seas. 

Even  If  It  didn't  lead  to  a  nuclear  exchange 
between  Russia  and  the  US  .  it  could  easily 
bring  on  the  kind  of  renewed  lighting  In 
Korea  which  would  Involve  us  m  a  two-front 
-Vsian  war  leading  no  one  knows  where. 

If  Remember  the  Pueblo"  became  another 
"Remember  the  Maine."  what  followed 
would  not  likely  be  called  "a  splendid  . 
little  war"  at  its  successful  conclusion  three 
months  later,  as  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  London  John  Hay. 
That's  why  the  administration  has  resisted 
the  cries  of  congressmen  for  military  action 
against  North  Korea,  why  it  has  chosen  to 
taJce  the  steam  out  of  the  crisis  with  dlplo- 
.•nacy.  knowing  full  well  that  to  do  so  sub- 
jects this  country  to  further  loss  of  face  in 
face-conscious  Asia. 

.\nd  that's  one  reason  why  our  friends  In 
South  Korea  are  so  Incensed  over  our  secret 
talks  with  North  Korea  seeking  a  return  of 
the  Pueb;o'.<i  crew.  They  don't  really  believe 
we're  unconcerned  about  other  truce  viola- 
tions, especially  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
their  president,  or  that  we  ire  about  to  sell 
them  out;  but  they  do  feel  that  the  appear- 
ance is  one  of  greater  concern  for  r>ur  own 
Interests  than  for  South  Korea's  and  that 
our  talks  with  the  north  with  .Seoul  excluded 
give  the  Communist  government  in  Pvong- 
yang  more  International  stature 
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If  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  runs  higher— and 
It  could — there  could  be  repercussions  not 
only  In  South  Korea  but  In  Vietnam. 

Through  all  of  this,  •ofllclal  spokesmen" 
for  the  US  government  have  carried  the  ball 
like  a  broken-field  runner  with  no  idea  where 
the  goal  line  is. 

The  Pneb/o  absolutely  was  In  International 
waters  Ambassador  Goldberg  savs  at  the 
UN  Well,  we  can't  be  1.000  [>er  cent  certain 
that  It  hadn't  been  In  North  Korea's  terri- 
torial waters  at  (;ne  time  or  another.  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara  say  a  lew  days 
later  on  national  television. 

One  time  we  .ire  told  all  classified  papers 
and  equipment  aboard  the  Pueblo  were  de- 
iroyed.  later  we  are  told  they  were  not  South 
Korean  and  Japanese  news  sources  say  that 
we  have  made  .t  deal  with  North  Korea  to 
.idmlt  we  were  in  their  territorial  waters  in 
exchange  for  release  of  the  crew;  Washington 
I  at  last  report  I    calls  the  stories  unfounded. 

The  fact  Is  that  Americans  by  now  don't 
know  what  to  believe.  And  that's  an  even 
greater  tragedy  than  the  highjacking  of  an 
American  ship. 

All  of  the  dramatics  .snd  elocution  coach- 
ing he  receives  won't  enable  the  President  to 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  the  Pueblo  affair  was 
botched  irom  start  to  finish. 

"Somebody  Is  going  to  lose  his  head  over 
this  one.  "  a  government  source  was  quoted 
as  saying  last  week 

The  head  might  not  roll  until  November. 
The  .American  people  have  been  more  deeply 
disturbed  by  this  .iSair  than  it  might  teem. 


Student  Reporteri   in  Vietnam — II 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Streaker,  I  re- 
cently inserted  in  the  Congression.'\l 
Record  two  news  dispatches  written  by 
QueeiLs  Cullei,'e  .-tudents.  currently  act- 
ing as  Vietnam  correspondents  for  the 
colletie  paper,  the  Phoeni.x.  These  dis- 
Ijatches  represent  a  valuable  and  almost 
unique  .source  of  information,  .since  they 
are  firsthand  .student  impressions  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

With   permission.   I   insert   additional 
articles  by  these  student  rci)orters: 
(By  Ralph  Paladino) 

Saigon. — There  is  no  dearth  of  opinion 
concerning  the  Vietnamese  people  here  in 
American-donunated  Saigon.  Most  of  that 
oplniuii  is  critical,  .iiid  much  oi  It  disdainful. 
An  MP  on  patrol  in  the  city  stated  it  .■suc- 
cinctly: I  wouldn't  give  you  a  wooden 
piastre  for  the  whole  stinking  country."  A 
captain  beginning  his  second  year  in  Viet- 
nam suggested  that  "we  ouglita  plow  the 
pUice  under  and  go  home."  A  major  acting 
aa  liaison  officer  between  the  US.  .'Vrmy  and 
the  Vietnamese  Army  referred  to  the  Viet- 
namese m  the  course  of  a  conversation  as 
totally  useless." 

It  is  In  many  cises  the  basic  .style  of  life 
that  come  under  particular  criticism.  "It 
takes  three  of  them  to  stand  .iround  and  do 
nothing,  and  even  then  they'll  do  it  back- 
wards," says  a  civilian  construction  engi- 
neer. "We  could  bring  over  Americans  to  do 
the  whcle  job,  and  In  the  long  run  it  would 
be  cheaper  than  having  the  Vietnamese  work 
on  It."  This  IS  a  sentiment  not  peculiar  to 
.AjQierlcans.  In  speaking  to  a  number  of  In- 
dian merchants  In  Saigon,  I  often  heard  the 
words  "dishonesty."  "lazy."  and  "stupid."  A 
Chinese  tailor  with  many  Vietnamese  work- 
ing for  him  told  me.  "Everytlme  I  go  on  va- 
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cation,  my  business  drops  70  per  cent.  Then 
my  clerk  buys  a  new  car." 

But  there  is  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Vietnamese.  In  an  MP  company  that  works 
closely  with  the  ARVN  in  the  Saigon  area, 
only  two  men  out  of  30  were  critical  of  the 
■Vietnamese  Army.  The  most  repeated  com- 
ment in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  do 
you  think  of  the  Vietnamese  troops?"  was 
"They  do  their  Job,  sir." 

Yet  It  Is  the  charge  of  cowardice  that 
comes  up  most  often  In  discussions  of  the 
Vietnamese  military.  Singled  out  in  particu- 
lar are  the  Saigon  police  (affectionately 
known  to  Americans  as  "white  mice")  ■who 
have  the  responsibility  for  defending  Saigon 
against  attack.  "They're  all  cowards"  says  a 
naval  lieutenant  whose  hotel  is  next  to  a 
I)olice  station  that  recently  came  under  at- 
tack. ".'Vs  soon  as  the  VC  started  shooting, 
they  disappeared."  A  marine  who  arrived  at 
the  Embassy  minutes  after  it  came  under 
attack  told  me  that  the  police  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  "There  are  supposed  to  be  five 
guards  at  the  Embassy,  and  the  police  station 
is  right  around  the  corner.  I  didn't  see  one 
policeman  all  night." 

.A.  marine  captain  ■who  spent  a  year  as  an 
adviser  to  an  ARVN  unit  called  them  "gutsy 
little  guys  "  and  blames  bad  units  on  the 
officers  who  command  them.  In  contrast,  a 
Korean  sergeant  whose  men  foiled  the  attack 
on  the  Presidential  Palace  Just  sneered  when 
I  pointed  'o  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  on  the 
Piilace  grounds. 

Civilian  opinion  Is  equally  divided.  An  ex- 
Cil  who  returned  to  Vietnam  as  a  member 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Envelopment 
told  me  he  came  back  because  he  liked  the 
people  and  wanted  t-o  help  them.  Another 
AID  employee  on  his  "way  home  called  the 
f-ntire  program  "a  •a-aste  of  time." 

From  .'.n  American  point  of  view,  many  of 
the  criticisms  are  obviously  Justified.  'Viet- 
namese seldom  hurry  unless  they  are  gunning 
.1  motorcycle.  The  waiting  that  dealing  with 
.my  Vietnamese  entails  can  be  a  frustrating 
experience  for  a  man  in  a  hurry.  Even  using 
the  phones  where  circuits  have  to  be  broken 
by  hand  can  mean  ten  or  15  wasted  minutes 
between  calls. 

This  nonchalant  attitude  towards  life  and 
the  war  is  particularly  Infuriating  to  the 
military.  As  mucii  as  50  per  cent  of  some 
units  were  home  on  Tet  leave  when  the  VC 
struck.  Yet  the  attack  had  been  expected 
for  many  days.  American  billets  even  had 
notices  posted  on  their  bulletin  boards  24 
hours  be! ore  the  onslaught.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  the  military  that  this  un- 
prep.iredness  cost  the  lives  of  American  sol- 
diers, and  Is  bitterly  resented. 

The  bitterest  criticism  Is  reserved  for  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  Saigon  is  a 
city  on  wheels,  mostly  two  wheels.  'Traffic  is 
worse  than  the  peak  cf  Friday  afternoon  rush 
liour  in  New  York.  Motorcycles  and  scooters 
weave  In  and  out  of  Jeeps,  military  vehicles, 
and  an  occasional  civilian  car.  No  traffic  lights 
and  very  few  traffic  police  add  to  the  havoc. 
.And  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  drivers 
of   the   cycles  are  of  draft  age. 

These  young  men  are  the  students,  the 
privileged  class  In  Vietnam;  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  class  that  knows  it  will  stay  alive 
no  matter  what  the  outcome,  A  man  of  draft 
age  can  register  for  a  university  and  never 
attend  classes  and  still  continue  his  enroll- 
ment. And  if  that's  too  much  trouble,  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Attendance  can  be  bought  for 
almost  nothlng^about  $25  on  the  black 
market. 

Virtually  the  same  criticisms  are  leveled 
against  student  deferments  In  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  answered  with  virtually 
the  same  rebuttals.  "It  is  unjust,"  claims  the 
Saigon  Daily  News,  "that  the  well-off  should 
be  able  to  go  to  school  unmolested  while  the 
rest  of  the  nation  fights  for  Its  survival."  It 
Is  unlikely  that  the  system  will  be  changed, 
even  In  view  of  the   considerable  pressure 
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the  United  States  is  applying  to  the  govern- 
ment. A  naval  petty  officer  commented  sar- 
castically, "If  they'd  draft  these  hippies  on 
motorbikes,  I  Just  might  think  they  give  a 
damn." 

Government  corruption  is  liardly  criticized 
by  most  Americans  here.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  it  on  the  lower  levels,  and  that's 
where  Americans  deal.  None  of  the  cor- 
respondents I  spoke  to  could  give  me  a  con- 
crete example  of  corruption  in  government. 
Most  people  seem  to  assume  that  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  both  have  their 
planes  fueled  and  their  Swiss  bank  accounts 
bursting. 

The  black  market  is  the  most  flourishing 
business  in  all  of  Saigon.  On  any  block  in  the 
business  district  of  the  city  there  will  be 
three  or  four  small  stands  containing  five  or 
six  cartons  of  cigarettes,  some  assorted 
tobacco,  chewing  gum,  sunglasses,  and  what- 
ever else  was  in  this  week's  shipment  to  the 
PX.  I  am  told  that  often  when  the  PX  has 
run  out  of  something,  it  will  appear  on  the 
stands  a  day  or  two  before  the  exchange 
stocks  it  on  its  shelves. 

Black  market  prices  are  high.  The  Viet- 
namese pay  45  cents  or  more  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  which  cost  twelve  cents  at  the 
PX.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  the 
high  prices  or  the  existence  of  the  market 
that  angers  the  average  .=old!er  more,  but 
most  think  that  the  government  should 
Just  confiscate  the  whole  thing.  A  few  look 
on  it  more  philosophically,  saying,  "If  they 
didn't  get  their  money  to  feed  tneir  fam- 
ilies from  the  black  market,  they'd  probably 
slit  our  throats  for  it  instead." 

The  Vietnamese  attitude  towards  Ameri- 
cans is  more  difficult  to  discern.  They  :-.re 
a  polite  people  and  answer  only  with  polite 
phrases  if  they  are  asked  what  they  think 
of  Americans.  Frequent  editorials  in  the 
Saigon  Daily  News  and  Saigon  Post.  English 
language  newspapers,  criticize  the  Ameri- 
cans regularly  for  conducting  themselves 
like  an  "occupation  army."  While  no  Viet- 
namese I  spoke  to  would  give  a  candid  an- 
swer to  a  question  concerning  American  be- 
havior in  the  city,  one  has  only  to  -watch 
an  American  Jeep  speeding  through  traffic 
without  regard  to  police  or  signals  to  un- 
derstand this  criticism. 

One  illustrative  Incident  occurred  when 
an  Army  truck  and  a  Vietnamese  truck  load- 
ed with  sacks  of  grain  passed  in  a  narrow 
street,  with  contact  between  them  knocking 
some  of  the  sacks  onto  the  street.  An  Ameri- 
can Army  private  got  out  to  check  his  own 
cargo,  got  into  his  truck,  and  drove  off. 
American  impatience  often  becomes  rude- 
ness, and  in  this  country  it  is  easy  to  be- 
come Impatient. 

Some  of  the  other  ethnic  elements  in  the 
city  were  more  candid.  The  French  look  on 
us  sympathetically  as  bumbling  idiots.  A 
French  consular  ofiiciars  wife  complaineci 
that  her  husband  had  been  in  Vietnam  for 
30  years  and  had  never  been  consulted  or 
asked  for  advice  by  the  Americans.  Others 
expected  the  same  feeling — that  they  would 
be  able  to  help  us  if  we'd  only  ask.  But 
unlike  Charles  de  Gaulle,  all  expressed  a 
certain  amount  of  appreciation  for  our  pres- 
ence. 

The  Indians  and  Chinese  have  little  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  Vietnam,  and  If  they  feel 
any  hostility  to  the  American  presence  here 
they  do  not  display  it.  As  an  Indian  business- 
man told  me,  "If  the  Viet  Cong  takes  over, 
we  will  Just  go  somewhere  else."  Even  P>resl- 
dent  Johnson  could  not  sum.  it  up  better 
than   that. 

(By  Lee  Dembart) 

Saigon. — The  aftermath  of  the  battle  can 
be  more  horrifying  than  the  battle  Itself. 

At  least  those  who  take  up  arms  to  fight 
know  what  they  are  letting  themselves  in  for. 
The  Innocent  civilians  who  emerge  homeless 
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and  propertyless  are  not  given  the  choice. 
They  do  not  go  to  the  battlefield;  the  battle- 
field comes  to  them. 

There  are  now  nearly  350,000  people  in  this 
country  who  have  become  relugees  as  a  result 
of  the  week-long  Viet  Cong  assault.  Almost 
tine-third  of  them  are  in  Saigon. 

The  government,  through  Its  Ministry  of 
Health,  has  been  trying  to  meet  the  problem. 
Seventy- three  refugee  stations  are  now  op- 
erating iiere;  for  the  most  jjart.  they  testify 
to  the  misery  rather  than  assuage  It. 

The  largest  of  the  refugee  centers,  located 
m  the  Ba  Trieu  Prime  School  In  the  Cholon 
section  of  the  city,  has  been  servicing  as 
many  as  6.000  people  They  live  in  squalor, 
have  barely  enough  food,  and  look  at  visitors 
with  a  hopeless  gaze  that  has  already  marked 
Itself  as  the  face  of  Vietnam. 

Saigon  health  teams  are  trying  to  improve 
the  situation.  They  circulate  among  the  cen- 
ters, assist  in  providing  sanitary  quarters, 
supply  potable  water,  and  Inoculate  the  ref- 
ugees against  cholera  and  plague.  Their  ef- 
forts are  more  well-intentioned  than  effec- 
tive. 

A  family  lives  In  a  home  all  of  its  life, 
and  otten  for  several  generations  It  is  a  small 
place,  containing  little  furniture,  primitive 
cooking  apparatus,  woven  bleeping  mats,  and 
a  Buddhist  altar  in  memory  ot  the  ancestors 
Here,  as  in  all  of  Asia,  the  family  is  the  key 
social  institution. 

War  puts  an  end  to  it  Block  upon  block 
upon  block  here  has  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  Many  areas  were  reduced  to  little 
more  than  rubble.  People  sift  through  the 
ashes,  hunting  for  objects  they  can  identify 
as  their  own. 

Children  are  separated  from  jiarenta,  par- 
ents from  children,  husbands  from  wives.  In 
the  centers,  relugees  pester  visitors  for  news 
(;f  their  families.  None  is  Available. 

Outside,  a  curfew  lias-  been  inifKjsed.  Viet- 
namese are  not  allowed  on  the  streets  after 
2  p.m.;  Americans  after  7  p  ni.  By  1:30  p.m., 
roads  and  sidewalks  are  nearly  deserted.  One 
walks  through  them  as  through  a  Hollywood 
set.  Leaflets,  dropped  from  American  planes, 
blow  across  the  street.  Rats  rummage  for 
lood  through  piles  of  garbage  collecting  on 
the  sidewalks. 

An  American  is  approached  by  a  beggar 
on  every  block;  frequently  more  often.  Old 
women,  carrying  naked  children  in  their 
arms,  hold  out  their  hands  and  point  to  their 
mouths.  However  often  it  happens,  one  never 
becomes  calloused.  Human  misery  never 
manages  to  become  matter  of  iact.  The  in- 
tensity of  Its  effect  never  diminishes. 

One  block  is  completely  lined  with  groups 
of  people  living  on  cots  in  the  street.  Huge 
files  swarm  above  them  and  settle  on  sleep- 
ing babies.  There  are  no  men  around. 

Two  blocks  i.way  a  convoy  oi  tanks  and 
j.ersonnel  carriers  makes  its  way  southv^'ard 
ijut  of  the  city.  They  are  off  to  light  the  bat- 
tles that  will  save  the  nation.  1'he  govern- 
ment has  appealed  to  countries  throughout 
the  world  to  send  food  to  meet  the  current 
emergency.  It  doesn't  have  enough  money  to 
buy  Its  own. 

On  a  single  day  last  week,  50C  tons  of  nee 
were  delivered  to  28  distribution  points 
throughout  the  city.  There  the  nee  was  sold 
at  the  pre-Tet  price  of  22  piastres  a  kilo 
(about  $.18).  In  the  refugee  centers,  it  was 
distributed  free  along  with  milk,  canned  fish, 
and  meat. 

The  people  in  the  centers  take  their  meals, 
talk  quietly  among  themselves,  and  think  of 
what  they  have  lost  and  how  they  will  re- 
build. There  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 
This  is  a  ■war  which  they  didn't  make  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  don't  under- 
stand. It  doesn't  make  much  difference  to 
them  which  side  wins 

The  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  vorks  with  tlie  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment In  trying  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  refugees.  Its  doctors  and  health  ex- 
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perts  m.ike  p>erlo<llc  trips  to  the  largest  of 
the  refugee  ''enters.  But  no  jne  has  yet  made 
any  lung-r.ir.^e  plans  far  these  people,  or  else 
they're  Just  nfit  talkiriK  ibout  them 

So  far,  all  pr^^rama  to  treat  the  refugees 
have  been  set  up  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  Offi- 
cials seem  to  be  hoping  t.iat  everyone  who 
Is  now  homeless  will  be  able  to  find  a  rela- 
tive with  whom  to  3ti»y  To  some  extent  their 
hopes  have  been  borne  out  But  for  tens  of 
thousands  uf  people,  such  relief  is  not  yet 
in  sight 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  govern- 
ment and  AID  win  be  ible  lo  care  tor  them 
for  a  gocKl  while  longer  Emergency  ship- 
ments of  fcxxl  are  beginning  to  arrive  In  the 
cijuntry  But  h<  spitals  and  school  buildings 
cannot  be  used  Indefinitely  to  house  people 
wh(">se  hiimes  md  possessions  have  been  de- 
stroyed If  the  righting  continues  in  heavily 
populated  areas,  the  number  of  refugees  will 
soar,  thereby  putting  a  tremendous  strain 
on  public  facilities 

As  yet.  whatever  plans  officials  may  have 
to  deal  with  the  problem  have  not  been  made 
public  But  even  .f  adequate  housing  can 
be  found  and  food  supplies  hold  out,  some 
effort  mvist  be  made  to  revitalize  these  peo- 
ple who  have  become  Innocant  victims  of 
the  war, 

I:  IS  often  said  here  and  in  the  United 
Stites  that  there  can  be  no  purely  military 
s<jlut:on  to  the  Vietnam  problem.  For  those 
who  want  to  attempt  political  or  economic 
solutions,  the  refugees  offer  a  place  to  begin. 

I  By  Lee  Dembart  i 
SAIGON  —In   the  wake  of  last  week's  Viet 
Cong    assault    un   South   Vietnam,    the   most 
p\.uzl'.ng   question   concerns    how    tney    were 
able  to  bring  It  off 

For  more  rhan  three  years.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  pilots  have  been  bombing 
s'rateglc  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  and  have 
been  achieving  moderate  success  It  would 
seem  reasonable  by  now  that  riil  bridges  have 
been  destroyed,  roads  gutted,  oil  burned,  rail- 
roads cut.  a-rflelds  decimated,  and  electric 
generauirs  knocked  out. 

But.  like  the  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  the 
enemy  gathers  more  strength  with  each  set- 
back 

Military  leiders  here  are  ^penly  expressing 
their  surprise  at  tne  size  and  scope  of  the 
enemy  s  jrTeiislve  "It's  been  a  week  of  sur- 
prises said  Brig.  Oen  John  Chalsson,  di- 
rector jf  MACV'8  Combat  Operations  Center 
The  VC  surprised  us  with  their  attacks. 
We  have  been  faced  this  past  week  with  a 
r»?al  battle,  and  there>  no  sense  jI  ducking  It 
md  n  1  sense  of  hiding  It. 

'When  you  Icjok  at  flgures  that  are  of  the 
rn.ignltude  of  1. 000  friendly  killed  In  less 
than  Ave  days  of  fighting,  and  something  of 
tne  magnitude  >f  12.000  of  the  euemv  killed 
in  the  same  period,  you'r«  talking  about  roal 
fighting." 

And   w.ien   you  spread   it    across   the   map 
irom  the  DMZ  down  to  the  tip  of  IV  Corps 
the   Mekong  Delta),   it  increases   the  diffi- 
culties of  the  battle 

The  enemy  engineered  and  planned  a 
very  succes-'ful  orfenslve  In  lis  initial 
phases  It  was  surprisingly  intensive,  and  I 
think  in  conducting  it  he  showed  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  audacity,  because  he  has  put 
an  awful  lot  of  his  goods  up  on  the  table  In 
thij  battle  '•  * 

Ollici  lis  h.v.e  yer  to  spe>  ulate  about  how 
and  when  the  Viet  Cong  were  able  to  mass 
their  forces  for  the  attack  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  enemy  actively  eng.iged  In  the 
battle  center  around  60.000.  wirh  2.500  m 
Saigon.  But  the  logistics  problem  of  out- 
fitting 60.000  troops  for  a  major  battle  has 
not  been  discussed  Nor  has  the  question  of 
hjw  that  many  soldiers  can  be  armed  and 
supplied  and  fed  without  anytx>dy  know- 
ing it 

Intelligence  officers  claim  that  from  cap- 
tured documents  and  prisoner  interrogation 
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they  were  able  to  piece  together  a  s'txxl  deal 
of  what  was  going  to  happen  T.hf-y  siy  ;liey 
knew  a  country-wide  ofTenslve  was  In  the 
offing.  Its  approximate  date,  and  the  size  of 
the  enemy  forces 

If  that  is  the  case,  they  obviously  never 
picked  up  the  phone  to  tell  Gen  Chalsson 
about  It 

But  more  important  is  the  problem  uf  how 
:he  Viet  Cong  Is  able  to  move  and  supply 
Itself  with  such  ease  It  is  true  that  out  of 
uniform  it  Is  Impo.^slble  to  distinguish  a 
VC  from  a  civilian  Vietnamese,  and  that 
undoubtedly   lessens   the   travel   burden 

It  IS  also  true  that  a  gorxl  part  of  the  Viet 
Ciiiig's  heavy  equipment,  rocket  launchers, 
.md  other  crew-ser%ed  weapons,  are  broken 
down  and  moved  in  part*  in  order  to  avoid 
detection 

But  m  contrast  with  the  United  States' 
tremendous  logistic  support,  airplanes,  ships, 
trucks,  road  building,  and  complete  freedom 
of  movement,  it  becomes  almost  Kafkaesque 
to  compare  the  two  forc^  and  realize  that 
the  stronger  has  so  far  been  ttnable  to  de- 
feat or  even  demoralize  the  weaker. 

In  Saigon  alone  nine  Viet  Cong  battalions 
were  able  to  infiltrate  Into  the  city,  pick  up 
their  weapons  and  enough  food  for  one  and 
one-half  days,  secure  their  position*,  and 
ipen  fire  before  they  wore  detected  Urgent 
messages  m  military  Installations  the  day 
t)efore  Indicated  that  the  city  was  being  m- 
nitrated.  but  these  were  bas<'d  on  lntellli?ence 
assimiptlons  rather  than  actual  .sightings. 

And  in  the  provinces  of  the  II  Corps  Tac- 
•ical  Zone,  military  spokesmen  .ire  .idmlttlng 
that  'the  enemy  came  throukth  various  secure 
sectors  We  did  not  detect  the  approach  of 
as  many  units  as  we  should  have" 

From  all  indications,  this  pattern  was  re- 
peated Uiroughout  the  country.  The  Viet 
Cong  took  definite  advantage  of  the  noise 
and  confusion  caused  by  the  Tet  celebration 
to  move  into  their  attacking  positions.  So 
claims  the  military. 

But  that  explanation  cannot  completely 
account  for  the  overwhelming  success  of  the 
Initial  surprise  attacks  that  were  launched 
on  January  JO  and  U  It  does  not  seem  unfair 
to  conclude  that  the  Viet  Cong  received  more 
assistance  from  clvlUaji  Vietnamese  than  the 
United  States  is  pleased  to  admit. 

Whether  that  .assistance  came  as  a  result 
of  coercion  or  lictual  support  for  the  NIiF 
cause  Is  a  matter  more  of  conjecture  than  of 
f  ict  The  several  rejxjrted  Viet  Cong  attempts 
to  :reate  grass-roots  uprisings  all  failed,  rais- 
ing questions  about  how  much  of  the  assist- 
ance was  based  on  support. 

It  Is  now  certain  that  the  Viet  Cong  hoped 
to  instigate  .such  uprisings  as  part  of  their 
Tet  offensive.  A  captured  training  document 
aimed  at  low-level  VC  cadres,  released  here 
by  -he  US  Mission,  states  that  the  third 
immediate  fighting  objective  wa«  to  "axouM 
"he  m.-ussps  :n  the  cities  and  rural  areas  tem- 
porarily under  enemy  control." 

Though  attempts  were  made  to  carry  o\it 
this  objective,  none  were  succes.sful  'Yet  at 
the  same  time  that  .\mencan  leader^  here 
.ire  buoyed  by  the  failure  of  the  VC  td  create 
a  groundswell  of  support,  they  must  also 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  despite  the 
presence  of  half  a  million  U  S  troops  and 
the  military  expenditure  of  J25  billion  a 
year,  the  people  .tre  assisting  the  Viet  Cong 
In  striking  whenever  .ind  wherever  they 
please. 

If  It  is  a  matter  of  coercion,  then  the 
United  States  must  ask  why  It  Is  unable  to 
provide  the  security  that  the  Viet  Cong  ap- 
parently can. 

1  By  Ix?e  Dembart  i 

Saigon.— Care  to  make  an  extra  buck  dur- 
ing curfew"" 

Ingenious  Americans,  never  at  a  loes  for 
ways  to  kill  lime  and  make  money,  have 
added  a  little  side  interest  to  the  mighty 
war-watching  activities  atop  the  city  s  hotels. 
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Every  evening  .i  crowd  gathers  on  the  roofs 
to  take  In  the  unfolding  action  One  pulls 
up  a  soft  chair,  orders  a  drink  from  the 
roof-top  bar.  and  settles  back  to  watch  the 
air  strikes,  expkisloni,  tracers,  and  artillery 
fire  on  tho  horizon 

Since  there's  no  ba.seball  or  lootball.  and 
the  VC  has  taken  over  the  race  track,  one 
group  at  the  Emba.ssy  Hotel  makes  book 
on  what  time  the  nrst  flare  will  be  dropped 
signaling  the  official  opening  of  the  hunting 
season. 

For  a  quarter  the  sporting  man  can  pick 
any  time,  with  the  minutes  lust  before  7  30 
p  m.  u.'ferlng  the  best  hope  of  winning  the 
pot  One  man  chcxises  7:22.  another  7  24  a 
third  7  26.  while  MUe  bets  acid  excitement  tor 
those  who  have  not  Joined  in  the  ixkiI 

.As    each    time   approaches,    eyes    scan    the 
i.^rkenlnir  sky    "I  just  saw  two  flashes"  one 
contestant   shouts.    "Two   hashes   equals  one 
Hare." 

"Not  a  chance."  respond  the  others,  as 
they  mount  chairs  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  heavens. 

.\nd  then  come  the  hare  dances  '  0>i.  God 
of  Flares  firop  <ine  now  Let's  start  burning 
the  taxpayers"  money  Look  how  dark  It'b  get- 
ting The  VC  will  be  innitratlng  the  area' 
All  this  accompanied  by  breast  beating  and 
hopping  on  one  foot. 

It  didn't  work  for  the  Indians  either 


Samuels  Earn*  Growing  Respect 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

•  'F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  once  re- 
marked in  1959.  "we  in  Western  New 
York  are  the  heirs  of  Grover  Cleveland," 
One  of  ihe  most  distinguished  of 
Cleveland's  heirs  is  a  man  whom  we  are 
MOW  fortunate  enough  to  have  here  in 
Washington  in  the  Federal  service. 
Howard  J.  Samuels.  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

One  of  Cleveland's  most  remembered 
remarks  wasi  'I  would  rather  be  right 
than  President."  This  well  describes  the 
attitude  of  Howard  Samuels.  Throughout 
his  career  in  New  York  State  politics  he 
has  never  been  blemished  by  comprising 
his  principles  or  what  he  thought  was 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Howard  Samuels'  integ- 
:  ity  and  determination  are  already  being 
lelt  here  in  Washington  in  many  quar- 
ters, although  he  lias  only  been  here  3 
tnonths  In  recognition  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  following  article 
about  .Mr.  Samuels  by  the  distinguished 
coliminist  Lucian  C.  Warren  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  on 
Sunday.  February  18.  1968,  be  included 
m  today's  Record. 
The  article  follows i 

SAMtTEis  Ear.ns  Growing  Respect 
I  By  Lucian  C.  Warren  I 
W.\sHiNGTON.— Upsute  New  'Vork  Indua- 
trlailst  Howard  J  Samuels,  a  loser  In  poUtlca, 
may  become  one  of  the  more  successful  sub- 
cabinet  members  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration 

The  Canandalgua  buslneesman,  who  built 
a  smaJl  fortune  on  his  MPT  thesis  about  a 
plastic  clothes  line,  was  sworn  In  as  under 
secretary  of  commerce  on  Nov.  30.  After 
nearly  three  months  In  office,  he  is  marked 
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as  one  of  the  more  imaginative  Innovators 
of  government  policies. 

He  Is  also  regarded  with  awe  as  one  of  the 
few  men  In  the  Johnson  administration  who 
can  talk  turkey  to  business,  labor,  minority 
groups,  and  even  President  Johnson,  and  get 
away  with  it, 

.\RGVED    AGAINST    TRAVEL    TAX 

When  other  presidential  advisers  sold 
Johnson  un  a  travel  tax  for  Americans 
abroad.  Samuels  reportedly  argued  against  it 
its  a  negative  and  unworkable  approach  to- 
ward   the   balance  of   payments  problem. 

Samuels  lost,  but  mounting  troubles  In 
Congress  uii  i!ie  tax  jiroposal  may  some  day 
coniirin  his  judgment 

Tt'.e  Upsuite  New  Yorker  has  learned  to 
take  his  defeats  philosophically  and  wait  for 
the  time  v.hen  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say 
■  I  told  yen  so," 

He  was  one  of  the  great  promoters  for  a 
New  Vork  State  constitutional  convention, 
but  lost  in  his  bid  to  make  selection  of  the 
delegates  on  a  iionp.irtisan  basis.  .As  a  result 
the  proposed  amendments  reaped  a  hornet's 
nest  of  opposition. 

WON      SECOND      SPOT      IN      CONVENTION      REVOLT 

Democratic  leaders  In  New  York  State 
.siiutTed  out  Ills  bid  to  become  the  party's 
gubernatorial  nominee  In  1966,  but  the  Buf- 
falo convention  revolted  after  he  lost  for  the 
top  sixn  ;ind  named  him  the  candidate  for 
Ileuten.mt  governor  over  the  leadership's  op- 
position 

Samuels  was  in  the  forefront  In  the  up- 
state fight  .igaJnst  the  original  New  York 
State  medical  assistance  plan  and  lost,  only 
to  have  his  -.lewpolnt  subsequently  con- 
firmed both  m  Washlnijton  and  Albany. 

When  Howard  Samuels  was  sworn  In  as 
the  No  2  man  in  the  Commerce  Department 
In  impressive  White  House  ceremonies,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  he  wanted  to  challenge 
Samuels  to  do  something  about  "solving  the 
stubborn  problems  that  plague  our  country." 

ORIGINAL    SOLUTIONS    OFFERED    BY    SAMtTELS 

Among  the  challenges,  the  President  said, 
was  to  do  something  about  "Slum  America" 
and  about  hiring  and  training  500,000  hard- 
core unemployed." 

Samuels  took  the  President  at  his  word 
and  has  come  up  with  some  highly  original 
solutions  to  such  problems. 

In  the  heart  of  urban  ghetto  country. 
Samuels  in  a  speech  on  Jan.  22  to  the  Down- 
town Brooklyn  Association  suggested  that 
the  ghetto  problems  won't  be  solved  until 
something  Is  done  about  the  imeconomic 
migrations  of  the  rural  poor  Into  the  heart 
of   central  cities. 

"The  cores  of  our  cities,"  Samuels  declared, 
"are  crying  out  for  economic  relief  and  new 
economic  development." 

The  Samuels  prescription:  Low-oost  loans 
or  relocation  allowances  to  encourage  people 
to  move  where  the  Jobs  are;  open-housing  to 
permit  ghetto  residents  to  live  in  decent 
homes  where  the  Jobs  are;  a  restructuring  of 
the  welfare  system  to  provide  more  uniform 
welfare  benefits  throughout  the  country; 
improved  schooling  facilities;  a  larger  con- 
centration of  federal  Investanent  in  smaller 
cities  to  increase  their  Job  attraction  to 
migrants. 

SOME  IN  GHrrro  oppose  formttla 

Some  strident  voices  of  self-apjiolnted 
spokesmen  for  the  ghettos  have  denounced 
the  Samuels  formula  as  Infringing  on  peo- 
ple's desires  to  move  as  they  see  fit. 

Samuels  has  also  taken  off  his  gloves  in 
dealing  with  the  business  community. 

"You  are  faced,  gentlemen,  with  no  less 
than  a  social  revolution,  a  social  upheaval 
that  threatens  to  rend  this  nation  and  frag- 
ment our  cities  Into  black  and  white" — 
these  were  his  words  in  another  January 
speech  to  the  annual  midwinter  conference 
of  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
executives. 
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CITES  DISTORTIONS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  government  official  irom  the  ranks  of 
business  told  the  group  he  was  disappointed 
that  the  chamber  "has  allowed  Us  economic 
achievements  to  distort  its  perspective  of 
social  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  in 
the  old  traditional  ways,  with  fund  drives. 
checks   and   social   workers." 

The  Samuels  formula  for  business  t^rog- 
ress  on  ihe  social  iront:  Greater  Investment 
in  "human  resources";  initiative  in  i-iromot- 
ing  fair  housing  legislation;  community- 
wide  efforts  by  business  in  major  cities  to 
hire  hard-core  unemployed;  rewriting  of 
personnel  policies  to  include  the  di.sadvan- 
taged  and  unskiriod;  coordination  of  voca- 
tional school  training  with  needed  industrial 
skills;  support  for  a  national  standard  of 
welfare  payments;  a  drive  against  "repres- 
sive personnel  policies  .ind  enfeebling  jirac- 
tlces"  In   local   government-; 

Again  there  were  grumblings  tliat  "u'lie  of 
our  own"  could  speak  otit  v.lth  candor  di: 
problems  that  are  taboo  '■<  .~ome  business- 
men. 

LABOR  COMMLMTY    MID   1~    INFL.AIION 

The  labor  community  get.s  its  lumps  from 
.Samuels  v.hen  he  discusses  the  causes  of  In- 
flation. The  Ci.nandaiitua  businessman  feels 
that  some  of  the  policies  of  organized  i.tbor 
are  among  the  m.ijor  root  causes  for  the  ever 
increasing  threat  of  inflation. 

In  a  thoughtful  dl^cour.sc  before  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  on  Feb 
7,  Samuels  suggested  thi-t  rising  labor  costs 
have  exceeded  productivity  gains. 

"Collective  bargaining  ieltlenients  in  1967 
averaged  about  5  5  per  cent  while  in  the 
manufacturing  sector  the  ri.se  in  output  per 
man  hour  was  mily  1  jier  cent."  he  said.  'If 
we  conclude,  as  I  have,  that  such  settlements 
can't  generally  be  absorbed  by  U.S.  industry, 
we  face  a  dangerous  milati.^n  iry  pattern, " 

TAX   SURCHARGE  WINS  BACKING 

Tlie  Samuels,  antilnflation  formuhi: 
"Wage-price  restraint"  plus  enactment  of  the 
temporary  Income  tax  surcharge  and  achieve- 
ment of  increases  in  productivity. 

There  have  been  no  huzzahs  heard  in  labor 
circles  over  the  .Samuels'  analysis. 

Nevertheless,  the  -inder  secretary  viH 
continue  to  speak  out  for  what  he  feels  Is 
best  for  his  country.  Perhaps  his  influence 
will  widen,  possibly  through  an  appointment 
to  an  even  higher  office  or  to  run  m  the 
future  again  for  some  statewide  political 
office. 

Although  such  political  advancement  can- 
not be  charted  with  certainty,  Samuels  can 
be  relied  on  not  to  budge  from  his  carefully 
thought-out  programs,  no  matter  how  much 
opposition   they  may   incur. 
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Increasing  Power  of  the  Federal  Revenue 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1968 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaken  the  dis- 
tinguished attorney  iicneral  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  Honorable  Crawford  Mar- 
tin, recently  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Federal-State  Tax  Problems  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  in  Washington. 

Attorney  General  Martin's  remarks 
concern  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  could  affect  the  disposition 
of  thousands  of  estates.  I  believe  every 
Member  can  find  some  food  for  thought 
in  the  Attorney  General's  warning.  Here 
is  the  text  of  his  address: 


The  Bosch  Case  and  the  Increasing  Power 
OF  THE  Federal  Revenue 

I  Remarks  by  the  Attorney  General  uf  Texas 
before  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General.  Washington  DC.  before  the 
Federal-State  Tax  Problems  Committee. 
January  HI,   1968) 

Tliere  is  now  pending  before  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  here  In  Washington  a  policy 
question  which  will  have  serious  conse- 
quences iipon  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  of  the 
iiiembers  of  this  Association.  Texas,  like  prac- 
•icully  all  other  States,  has  both  constitu- 
•ional  and  statutory  responsibilities  with  re- 
.■-pect  to  public  charities.  For  example,  no 
law  :,ult  can  be  hied  In  Texas  affecting  a 
charity  without  joining  the  Atloiney  General 
■  iS  a  party  and  no  dispute  or  contro\ersy  of 
,;ny  character  aflecting  a  ch.irity,  wliether  in 
or  out  of  court,  may  be  settled  or  cotnjjro- 
mlsed  without  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  We  are  charged  I  )  protect  ilie  jnib- 
lic  interest  and  there  is  no  area  of  our  re- 
siponsibillly  which  receives  more  attention  I 
feel  certain  that  each  of  you  deal  with  any 
number  of  cases  each  ye.'tr  involving  the 
same  i^roblems. 

Historically  our  office  has  been  instru- 
mental m  bringing  :vlxiut  settlements  with 
re.'pect  to  ^"arious  kinds  <^f  litigation  wnd 
disjiutes  involvlnc  charities,  iiarticularly  in 
cst.ite  cfisps.  One  such  .suit  w.is  tiled  in  Fort 
Worth  in  1964  where  (f  the  plaintiiT  had 
finally  jjrevalled  land  she  had  .m  excellent 
chance  of  tiouiit  soi ,  it  would  I.ave  wiped  out 
all  of  the  ;-.ssets  \'.'hlch  wriild  h.ive  jone  t 
the  public  charity.  The  ca.^e  was  romjJlex  and 
bitterly  contested  and  involved  innumerablp 
parties.  One  ancillary  .'ult  \v.:s  tried  on  the 
merits  and  numerous  accounting  hcarintrR 
were  lieard  before  the  case  was  eventuallv 
.'^et  for  trial  some  two  years  after  It  had  been 
filed.  By  that  time,  accounting  fees  idone 
had  amounted  to  $150,000  arjd  the  attorney 
tees  and  court  costs  were  mounting  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Because  of  the  efforts  of  u;-,r 
office,  we  were  finally  successful  in  brlnglne 
the  case  to  settlement  While  the  settlement 
was  not  completely  satisfactory  to  any  ^  ■! 
the  litigants,  it  was  In  our  opinion  a  fiir 
settlement  and  in  the  public  interest.  We 
were  successful  in  i>reservlnc  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  for  the  charitable  foundation 
involved. 

The  Settlement  Agreement  wa.s  .■submit- 
ted to  the  State  District  Trial  Court  and 
was  approved  by  him  alter  a  hearijig.  The 
District  Court  throughout  the  htigation  had 
been  as  anxious  .is  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  the  litigation  to  a.n  end  because  the 
estate  involved  was  beme  dissipated  by  the 
enormous  expenses  cf  litigation.  Nu  .ippaa: 
was  taken  from  the  Trial  Court's  judcmei;; 
and  the  Judcment  became  final.  TTie  issues 
involved  were  solely  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  State  law;  the  ctise  was  not  filed  for 
tax  purposes  and  appeared  to  have  no  fed- 
eral tax  consequences. 

.■\bout  one  year  later,  m  June  of  1967.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  its  opinion  in  the  case  of  Commissioner 
V.  Estate  of  Bosch.  387  U.S.  456,  which  ap- 
pears to  adopt  a  sweeping  new  rule  govern- 
ing the  effect  of  State  court  decisions  and 
discarding  a  large  body  of  law  Including 
many  prior  decisions  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  In  a  6  to  3  opinion,  the  Court 
held  that  where  federal  tax  liability  turns  on 
the  character  of  a  property  interest  deter- 
mined under  State  law.  federal  authorities  are 
not  bound  by  a  Judgment  of  a  lower  State 
court.  Heretofore  the  Revenue  Service  has 
been  held  to  be  bound  by  lower  State  court 
determinations  resulting  from  bona  fide  con- 
troversies. In  Bosch,  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  or  decision 
by  the  highest  court  In  the  State,  the  fed- 
eral courts  may  make  their  own  independent 
determinations  of  State  property  law 

■While  this  case  is  disturbing  enough  In 
that  it  apparently  confers  upon  the  Revenue 
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Srrvtce  '.he  unbridled  discretion  to  look  be- 
hind any  lower  State  court  Judgment  with 
which  It  doe»  not  agree  the  Revenue  Service 
In  DallaA  has  now  construed  Boich.  to  also 
mean  that  the  federal  ({overnnient  Is  not  re- 
quired to  hiinor  any  kind  "f  settlement  of 
adver^»■^rv  lltlifatlon 

In  ',ne  Pf>rt  Wnrtii  estate  case  to  wlilch  I 
have  referral  the  District  Director  has  ruled 
that  the  SetUement  AKreement  which  w.is 
brought  about  by  the  Attijrney  General 
should  t>«  dlsregiu-ded  and  the  'ose  re- 
lltlgated  m  Pwleral  Court  for  tax  purposes 
The  case  is  n.^w  pending  >n  appeal  In  the 
National  Office  .>f  the  Rev<>iiue  Service  here 
m  Wishlnnton  and  If  the  Natlomil  Office  af- 
flrnxs  'he  DiiUas  District  Director,  it  will 
virtually  do  .iwiiy  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  to  ever  bring 
tij  settlement  a  dL8put«  involving  a  public 
charity  What  litigant  would  ever  t)e  willing 
to  settle  a  •ontroversy  which  the  Revenue 
Service  can  require  t<i  be  tried  again '■  Since 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  legally 
>)i:ie<l  ta  i  party  to  a  State  court  proceeding;, 
nei'.'i-r  r-i  judicata  nor  collateral  estoppel 
would  bar  the  Revenue  Service  from  forcing 
retjlali  of  'he  same  cai.ise. 

If  'he  Revenue  Service  cnnatrueB  Sojc'i 
u>  me-.in  that  It  can  '.(xjIc  behind  all  Judg- 
ments of  (Hu-  State  courts  and  behind  .settie- 
men-o  >t  oona  fide  disputes,  then  I  believe  we 
are  .;i  serious  trouble  We  may  very  well 
need  U)  isk  for  Congressional  relief  to  limit 
the  impict  of  this  Supreme  Court  decision. 
The  Revenue  Service  Is  ulracidy  powerful 
enough  but  If  they  c-an  disregard  our  State 
cour'^a  and  State  AtU>rneys  General,  then 
we  are  golni?  to  have  absolute  ch:ioa  In  the 
administration  of  justice 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  matter. 
I  have  taJten  the  lit>erty  of  reproducing  both 
a  letter  .and  a  brief  that  I  filed  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  urging  them  to  estab- 
lish .1  standard  which  despite  Bo:ich.  would 
permit  Attorneys  General  to  carry  out  their 
st.itu'^>ry  and  iX)nsutiUl.)nal  authority.  To 
thiise  }t  you  who  .ire  interested.  I  hope  you 
will  pick  up  coplea  and  If  you  regard  the 
problem  as  I  do,  I  hope  you  will  make  your 
position  known  to  the  National  Revenue 
Service  before  it  is  too  late  In  any  event. 
If  you  have  not  already  done  so.  I  urge  you  to 
road    the    So'.i  >i    case    without    delay 


How  Not  To  Respond 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

t.V  THE  HOL'SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  RY.\N  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation 
i.s  ifspoiidinii  to  the  prospect  of  future 
disorders  in  our  cities  with  little  under- 
standing,' From  the  local  police  chief  to 
the  Justice  Department,  there  is  too 
much  t-mphasis  on  more  police  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  the  redress  of  let;iti- 
mate  grievances.  Unfortunately,  less  at- 
tention is  beint:  paid  to  improving  police- 
community  relations  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago 

The  press  is  full  of  reports  of  quasi- 
mUitary  preparations  to  squash  any  re- 
newed rioting.  Nothini,'  like  the  .same 
energy  is  beini;  directed  toward  restoring 
the  confidence  of  minority  groups  in  the 
police  and  providintt  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  jobs,  education,  and  housing' 

.■\  recent  art.cle  in  the  New  York  Times 
described  the  Army's  preparation  for 
p>o&sible  riots  It  also  notes  the  new  Los 
Ani?eles  not  squad.  '•Special  Weai»ns 
and    Tactics,"    which    ;ust    happens    to 
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spell  c^W.AT  I'hi.s  ^am^•  i.s  mit  coinci- 
dental I  am  ;i(raid  that  if  is  indicative 
of  the  attitude  of  uki  many  officials  and 
police  loaard  the  ghetto 

The  article,  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  P'ebruary   16.   l'J68.  follows 
AsMV  Stotki'ILino  Rior  EviitPMt.Ni      .^IRIIrr 

TO    Anv    Cttt    Clannco   roR    Di.sorhfrs    in 

Si  .MMm 

WASHINGTON.  Febrviary  15  Hie  Army  U 
itockpning  riot  control  equipment  In  stra- 
tegically liicated  depots  acrusn  the  country, 
officials  said  today,  and  is  ready  to  airlift  it 
to  euiy  city  If  civil  disorders  break  out  next 
summer. 

.\rmy  and  National  Guard  officials  said 
their  planning  had  l>een  exten.vlve  as  well  iis 
diverse,  ranging  rnmi  obtaining  maps  of 
>»ubway.  sewer  w.iier  and  i-lectrlcal  lystems 
In  potential  trouble  »p<it8  to  preparing 
menus  for  moblll/,e<J  national  guard.'nien 

The  .Vorfli  Camllna  Guard,  tor  example 
win  have  rlsh  with  tarUir  sauce  for  dinner 
on   the  third  day   If  called   out 

Strategy  .sesslijiis  have  involved  thousands 
of  individuals  from  the  Pentagon's  top  offi- 
cials to  policemen  on  the  bent 

I  personally  feel  .issured  the  planning  Is 
.idequate.  •  said  MaJ  Oen  Fritirls  Greenllef, 
deputy  chief  of  the  Nntinnai  Guard  Bureau. 
Generiil  tlreenllef  and  the  Guard  chief.  MaJ 
Gen  Winston  P  Wilson,  will  tour  40  states 
this  spring,  reviewing  vtate  and  local  prrp- 
.aratlons 

STOCKPILE    ftNTtRS    SECRET 

Prom  interviews  with  Pentagon,  National 
Guard  .md  other  officials,  these  major  points 
emerged 

The  Army  is  »tockpiling  special  equipment 
In  a  half-dozen  or  so  depots,  but  officials 
refused  to  give  the  exact  number  or  say 
where  they  were.  •'That'*  claastfled."  one  of- 
ficer »ald 

General  Greenllef  said.  The  .Army  has  de- 
velope<l  .1  plan  for  providing  very,  very 
rapidly  .my  additional  communications 
e<iuipment  requiretl  by  the  .states  "  He  also 
said  that  stockpiled  equipment  Included 
search  lights  ,ind  riot-control  agents  such 
lis  tear  gas  Another  .source  said  that  M-79 
grvnade  launcht-rs  were  .iinong  the  stock- 
piled equipment 

There  has  .ilso  been  "preplanning  for  nlr 
delivery"  of  the  equipment.  General  Green- 
llef said.  Local  National  Gu.'ird  commanders 
know,  he  said,  that  'all  they  have  to  do  is 
pick  up  the  phone"  to  request  special  equip- 
ment. 

Training  has  been  broadened.  Several 
hundred  Army.  National  Guard  and  police 
officials  are  taking  week-long  special  courses 
in  riot  control  .it  Fort  Gordon.  Ga  .  home  of 
the  Army's  military  policemen 

LESSONS     KROM     LAST     YEAR 

In  addition,  the  .■\rmy  has  supplied  Guard 
units  with  detailed  not  training  plans.  These 
include  lessons  learned  last  summer  In 
Derrtilt.  Newark  .ind  other  cities. 

Before  summer,  .^rmy  inspectors  will  per- 
son.Uly  review  umts  "In  critical  areas'  — 
these  where  the  potential  for  violence  Is 
greatest 

The  .Army  established  at  the  Pentagon 
last  December  a  13-meinber  -Special  C'lvU 
Disturbance  Board  The  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau strengthened  one  of  its  sections  and 
renamed  It.  The  .Special  Office  for  Military 
Support  to  Civil  Authority  This  office  has 
227  full-time  stalfers  scatteretl  throughout 
the  nation 

Besides  maps  and  menus,  detailed  tactical 
planning  includes  selection  of  routes  into 
urban  slums,  assembly  points  nnd  buildings 
where  troops  can  be  housed 

LOS  ANGELES  PCLICC  PLAN 

A  new  concept  called  SWAT  Is  included  In 
a  comprehensive  aiuirlot  plan  developed  by 
the  Li:>s  Angeles  Police  Department,  which 
had  to  cope  with  the  riots  in  Watts  In  1965. 
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The  p:an  is  in  a  I5n-page  outline  disclosed 
today  but  prepared  and  published  last  month 
at  request  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders 

"We  have  a  SWAT  team  "  said  I'cllce  In- 
spector Men  on  W  Howe,  commander  of 
tactical  operations  planning  for  the  depart- 
ment That's  our  Special  Weapons  and 
Tactics  tenm.  which  breaks  into  tour-man 
groups  :i  rifleman  whcwe  weapon  has  tele- 
scopic sights,  a  bpotter  and  two  officers  with 
shotguns  and  hand  guns  to  provide  cover 
nre 

Fifteen  SW.'VT  teams  are  available  for  .such 
duty  as  protecting  police  stations,  firemen 
and  equipment  that  become  objects  of 
snipers  Thirty  more  such  teams  are  being 
developed 


Mill  Mae  C.  Hawci,  81-Year-Old  VISTA 
Volunteer 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

■>     N-rW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOL-.~,E  OF  HEPRE.SEN TATIVL.S 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leadmu  magazines  in  this  Nation,  Kbony. 
featured  an  e.xcellent  article  about 
VISTA  m  the  February  issue.  VISTA,  as 
part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, has  created  amont;  the  poor,  uenu- 
ine  progress  m  lifting  them.'^elves  out  of 
poverty  Dedicated  VISTA  volunteers  are 
working  throughout  the  land  to  bring 
.Americas  i)romise  to  all  of  our  citizens. 
.Mr  Si^eaker,  Ebony  de.scribes  the  fine 
work  one  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  is 
d.-)inK  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Mae  C. 
Hawcs  is  81  years  old  and  has  been 
working  with  those  in  poverty  for  the 
past  :i  vears  as  a  VISTA  \  olunteer.  I  know 
inv  colleagues  will  Tind  the  followinK  story 
of  Miss  Hawes  work  to  be  truly  important 
and  mspirins: 

HiB  Work  Includes  -Social  Problems 
In  a  society  where  retirement  ut  t55  is  as 
automatic  :us  sunset,  the  determination  of 
.inyone  to  be  .'^tu;  working  at  age  81  Is  a 
minor  miracle.  One  such  i>erson  is  Miss  Mae 
C.  Hawes  who  Is  the  oldest  worker  In  the 
Volunteers  :n  Service  to  America  >  VISTA) 
program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity VIST.\  has  given  her  u  chance  to  remain 
active,  to  fill  out  her  remaining  years  with 
service,  in  short,  to  remain  a  retirement  drop- 
out. Teaching  illiterate  people  reading  and 
mathematics  and  foreigners  the  English  lan- 
guage, she  has  been  a  beticon  o:  hope  for 
three  years  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
House  on  New  York's  [>overty-ridden  Lower 
East  Side.  Her  students  Include  dozens  of 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  races.  "She 
was  sent  to  me  from  Heaven."  -says  one.  "I 
waa  walking  my  httle  boy  to  nursery  school 
when  I  !-aw  Mae  and  sUrted  talking  to  lier. 
She  Was  the  kind  of  person  you  could  siay 
anything  to  But  I  was  embarrassed  to  tell 
her  I  could  hardly  read  or  write  I  told  Mae 
my  secret  .md  she  helped  nie  to  accept  it  and 
not  be  -ush.uned  I've  leurt^.ed  so  much.  Just 
the  other  day  my  -son  asked  me  a  word  and  I 
was  able  to  look  It  up  In  the  dictionary." 

-Such  results  are  pri.'eless  rewards  lor  Miss 
Hawes  who  receives  only  the  barest  living  ex- 
penses i.nd  $50  a  month  In  1951  she  had  de- 
cided to  retire  in  Ixis  Angeles  after  years  of 
work  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Atlanta  University 
School  of  Social  Work,  a  dean  of  women  at 
Cheyney  State  College,  a  mathem.atlcs  in- 
structor, a  mathematics  department  head  at 
Tennessee  State  University,  a  YWCA  field 
secretary  ,md  a  world  traveler.  The  retire- 
ment was  short-lived.    1  Just  got  tired  of  sli- 
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ting  .iround  Los  .Angeles  doing  odds  and  ends 
of  volunteer  work,"  recalls  Miss  Hawes.  "I've 
worked  all  my  life  and  I  guess  I  can't  stop." 

■  I've  been  with  Miss  Hawes  over  a  year," 
.savs  one  -student  of  the  81-year-old  teacher. 
"When  I  first  came  I  couldn't  even  read  the 
sign  telling  the  name  of  the  street  on  which 
I  had  lived  for  15  years.  Now  because  of  her 
interest  and  help.  I  not  only  read,  I  also 
tpeak  better.  I  really  appreciate  what  she 
has  done  for  me  " 

Mi-ss  Hawes"  students  are  mostly  house- 
wives who  come  to  class  as  often  as  they 
can  sometimes  with  toddlers  and  baby  car- 
riages. She  will  use  a  religious  song,  a  soul 
food  recipe,  a  street  sign.  Just  about  any- 
thing out  of  sHidents'  familiar  experiences 
to  teach  reading  and  advance  them  toward 
their  ultimate  goal  of  passing  a  high  school 
equivalency  examination.  But  counseling  her 
students  on  their  personal  problems  takes 
up  .is  much  of  her  time  as  tutoring,  since 
she  believes  her  Job  involves  helping  them 
In  their  total  lives  If  the  students'  personal 
problems  are  too  big  for  her  to  solve,  she  re- 
fers them  to  .social  agencies  that  can  help. 

Miss  Hawes  Is  convinced  that  students 
"must  learn  to  trust  you  before  they  spread 
out  their  inadequacies  before  you.  This  Is 
why  -so  many  are  never  reached  by  public 
classes.  .Mier  a  certain  age,  an  adult  Is  em- 
barrassed to  go  back  to  the  fourth  grade. 
Once  started,  however,  they  are  more  eager 
to  learn  than  their  children.  They  know  what 
It's  like  to  be  without  an  education." 

Miss  Hawes  has  spent  a  long  lifetime  help- 
ing satisfy  the  hunger  for  education  in 
others,  yet  she  says:  "I  wish  I  had  100  more 
years  to  live  because  there  Is  so  much  to  be 
done." 


Address  of  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Seminar  on  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Obscenity:  Its  National  and 
Local  Implications,"  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  February  15,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    I.MDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15.  1968,  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  there  was  conducted  a 
seminar  on  the  problem  of  obscenity, 
with  particular  attention  to  Its  national 
and  local  implications. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  who 
addressed  the  seminar  on  this  problem 
were  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able Dominick  V.  Daniels,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  is  principal  sponsor  in 
the  House  of  the  legislation  establishing 
a  National  Comrai.ssion  on  Pornography 
and  Obscenity. 

Another  outstanding  speaker  at  the 
seminar  was  the  distinguished  General 
Counsel  for  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, the  Honorable  Timothy  J.  May. 

Community  leaders,  educators,  law-en- 
forcement officials,  and  persons  from  the 
publishing  industry  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession took  part  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  here  to  list 
the  outstanding  community  leaders  who 
constituted  the  committee  which  orga- 
nized this  conference.  They  are:  Stuart 
M  Place,  chairman;  Thomas  P.  Bergin; 
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Charles  M.  Boynton;  John  L.  Carey; 
Gerald  G.  Hammes;  Joseph  E.  Hickey; 
Jerome  B.  Kearns;  Louis  S.  LaPierre  IH; 
Arthur  E,  Russell;  Anthony  O.  Simon; 
William  H.  Voll;  and  James  L.  Hesburgh. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  address  de- 
livered on  this  occasion  by  Congressman 
Daniels: 

Address  by  Hon.  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  Con- 
gressman Prom  New  Jersey,  at  the  Center 
FOR  Continuing  Education.  University  ok 
Notre  Dame.  Notre  Dame.  Ind  .  During  a 
Seminar  on,  The  Probi  fms  (,f  Ouscenity: 
Its  National  and  Local  Implications," 
February  15,  1968 

Mr,  Chairman  Stuart  Pl.ice,  Father  John 
Walsh,  my  worthy  Colleague,  Congressman 
John  Brademas,  Dean  Thomas  P.  Bergin, 
Counsellor  Timothy  J,  May,  Mr.  Raymond  P. 
Gauer  and  distinguished  guests: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  a  high  honor  for 
me  to  be  with  you  today.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  individuals 
who  have  made  my  first  trip  to  Notre  Dame  a 
memorable  one. 

As  a  youngster  growing  up  in  the  metro- 
politan New  York  Area.  I  was  a  member  lu 
good  standing  of  the  .subway  alumni  of  this 
University.  The  subway  alumni  are  those 
whose  support  of  the  Fighting  Irish  has  al- 
ways equaled  that  of  the  smaller  group  of 
alumni  who  actually  attended  classes  here. 
Thus,  I  hope  my  very  vocal  support  of  the 
University  serves  to  offset  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  my  education  was  obtained  at  a  place 
called  Pordham,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

I  always  dreamed  of  coming  to  Notre  Dame, 
but  frankly,  I  never  dreamed  of  coming  as 
guest  speaker  on  the  subject  of  pornography. 
My  dreams  In  those  days  were  more  along  the 
lines  of  listening  to  lectures  by  Knute 
Rockne,  rather  than  that  of  academic  dis- 
cussions on  obscenity  and  its  eflects  on  con- 
temporary society. 

But  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  being  in- 
vited to  come  here  to  .^peak  before  this  dis- 
tinguished group  Is  one  of  the  high  points 
of  my  life  and  one  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get. 

Ever  since  I  began  to  seriously  study  the 
problems  occasioned  by  the  dissemination  of 
obscene  material  and  what  Congress  should 
do  about  this  problem,  I  have  tried  to  relate 
the  recent  enormous  increase  In  this  mate- 
rial to  what  Is  happening  to  our  culture  gen- 
erally. It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how 
drastic  the  changes  have  been,  even  in  the 
brief  span  of  years  of  my  own  lifetime,  in 
what  are  apparently  the  generally  acceptable 
standards  for  dress  and  deportment  and  In 
what  Is  offered  to  the  general  public  for 
reading  and  viewing. 

There  are  those  who  are  oppo.sed  to  all 
censorship  of  obscenity,  regardless  of 
whether  it  reaches  adults  or  children,  and 
who  ridicule  those  who  see  some  dangers  in 
Its  dissemination  by  characterizing  them  in 
such  terms  as  persons  who  indulge  in  scare 
talk  about  the  depravity  of  civilization. 

The  eminent  historian.  Professor  Arnold 
Toynbee,  in  a  recent  interview  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Man's  environment  has  changed  so 
drastically  In  the  past  half  century  or  so.  and 
shows  every  Indication  of  such  continued  ac- 
celerated change,  that  he  questions  whether 
Manwill  prove  adaptable  enough,  in  the  long 
run,  to  survive  these  changes.  He  thought  it 
particularly  Ironic  and  rather  pathetic  that 
these  changes  which  may  eventually  result 
In  Man's  annihilation  have  been  brought 
about  by  Man,  himself,  and  were  not  Imposed 
upon  him  Involuntarily. 

Professor  Toynbee  was  speaking  chiefly  of 
Man's  physical  environment.  The  effects  of 
obscenity,  good  or  bad.  relate  to  Man's  moral 
and  cultural  environment,  but  I  feel  that  In 
this  latter  envlrorunent  there  has  been  a 
similar  revolution.  The  stresses  Imposed  by 
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such   rapid   .iiid   dr.istic   changes   may   be   so 

difflrult  lor  Man  to  udjiist  to.  that  this  sec- 
ond revolution  muy  also  pose  a  throat  to 
Man's  continued  existence  :is  a  civilised 
creature. 

It  seenii.  to  ino  that  m  the  recent  j),i.st,  the 
.iverage  inaii,  woman,  and  thild  appear  to 
liavp  accepted  for  themselves  a  more  dl.sci- 
plincd  standard  of  ()crsonal  conduct  by  which 
they  liuve  attempted  to  live.  Even  Ihoiich 
the  standard  may  not  always  have  been 
achlevfd.  ihore  .^cemed  to  have  been  more 
unanimity  of  opinion  a--;  to  what  these  st;ind- 
ards  iihould  be.  and  a  more  genuine  convic- 
tion of  what  is  "right"  and  what  is  "v.ronp." 

I  would  not.  myself,  neressarlly  recommend 
that  we  re-cinbrace  all  the  st.mdards  cjf  the 
jiast.  particularly  all  thoic  of  our  Piirit.m  and 
V'lctoriati  anc«-stors,  nevertheless,  we  mlt'ht. 
to  our  advaiil.ige.  -seek  to  jiieserve  the  bc-t  of 
past  .societies,  tho.se  stand. irds  of  honesty  and 
integrity  and  patrioti.sm  winch  have  stood  the 
lest  of  time  and  modify  or  reject  other  cus- 
toms which  are  no  longer  suited  to  our  way 
of  life.  This,  it  .seems  to  me,  would  beneht 
our  society,  making  both  for  more  .stability 
111  latnily  life  and  for  loss  crime  and  violence 
111  rommunity  life.  Those  who  reject  self- 
dlsciplnic  and  lavor  complete  permissiveness 
in  almo-st  fverylhing,  including  the  dls,semi- 
r.ation  of  obscene  material,  may  acltially  be 
taking  one  stop  forward  and  two  steps  back- 
ward in  v.-hat  I  .assume  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  all  of  us:  namely,  to  achieve  self-satisfac- 
tion and  happiness. 

Ill  these  times  of  changing  mores,  there 
h.':ve  come  to  Congress  many  suege.'tions  tor 
changing  the  laws  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination of  cbscene  material.  One  cannot 
.out  be  impressed  by  the  distress  e.xpressed  by 
.so  many  citizens  at  t.he  nature  of  .so  much  of 
the  material  presently  available  to  the  aver- 
age person  and  by  the  pleas  of  such  persons 
for  new  legislation  which  will  afford  ihem 
-some  relief. 

:  IMITS      ON      POWER      OF      CONOP-ESS      TO      ENACT 
OBSCENITY    LAWS 

Many  Congressmen  have  given  much 
thought  as  to  What  can  and  -should  be  done 
in  response  to  these  pleas.  Congress,  of 
course,  has  only  the  pewers  which  ,ire  given 
to  it  by  the  United  -States  Constitution. 
Cither  expressed  or  implied.  It  Is  lor  that 
reason  Federal  laws  have  traditionally  taken 
the  torm  of  regulation  of  the  mails,  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  of  importation  from 
abroad. 

In  addition.  Congress  is  bound  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  authority  to  legislate,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court's  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
These  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the 
various  provisions  found  In  the  Constitution 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  Con- 
gress in  evaluating  the  type  of  material  it 
may  proscribe  in  Its  law.  what  procedural 
safeguards  must  be  incorporated  Into  such 
laws  to  Insure  that  individual  rights  are  re- 
spected, and  what  guidelines  must  be  set 
for  administrative  officers  to  follow  in  ad- 
ministering the  laws.  Thus,  although  there 
can  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  under  the  postal 
clause,  or  under  the  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  clause.  In  the  actual  exercise  of 
this  power  Congress  must  draft  its  laws 
taking  Into  consideration  the  many  consti- 
tutional questions  which  may  be  presented. 

COMMISSION    ON    PORNOGRAPHY    AND    OBSCENITT 

■The  90th  Congress  took  a  significant  step 
In  the  right  direction  in  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90-100,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  3,  1967.  This  law  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission whose  duties  will  Include,  not  only 
an  examination  of  existing  laws,  but  will  also 
seek  to  ascertain  the  methods  employed  In 
the  distribution  of  obscene  material  and  ex- 
plore the  actual  nature  and  volume  of  thla 
traffic.  The  Commission  will  also  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  such  material  on  the 
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public  and  particularly  upon  young  people 
and  wh.it  relationship  ir  bears.  If  anv  lo 
t-rlme  and  other  antl-soclal  behavior  After 
maKing  these  studies,  the  Commission  will 
make  recommendations  as  to  methods,  leg- 
islaMve  administrative,  and  others,  as  It 
may  deem  wise  t>  regulate  the  flow  of  ma- 
terial of  this  type  without  Interfering  with 
Constitutional  rUhts  One  of  the  stumbling 
bU>'ks  in  the  past  In  evalun'lng  the  potential 
danger  of  obscene  material  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  reliable  responsible  factual  datfv'' 
on  the  harmful  effects  of  such  material  Oiie 
of  the  great  contributions  which  I  hope  -Jhe 
Commission  will  make,  will  be  to  pry<"'lde 
legislators.  Judicial  officers.  an«tsot]ie«S  who 
deal  with  the  problem,  with  tlHs  tvpe  of 
reliable  data  ^ 

Traditionally  when  applied  In  situations 
other  than  those  involving  questions  of  ob- 
sceniy,  ;he  r.ght  to  restrict  -peech  has  been 
Justified  by  the  fact  that,  if  not  restrained, 
It  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
harm.  On  the  presently  avail  ib!e  evidence, 
It  has  not  been  dem<instrated  to  ?ome  ti.at 
obscenity  presents  clear  and  present  danger 
to  society  I  am  confident  that  the  new 
Commission  will  make  an  honest  examina- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  and  will  contribute 
needed  iplormatlon  on  this  point  Therefore. 
I  IjeMeve  ,*e  should  await  the  findings  of 
■he  Commission  with  respect  to  the  possible 
harmful  e::ects  of  obscene  material  on  the 
various  groups  In  society  before  we  push  for 
any  sort  Df  compreaenslve  revision  of  exl^t- 
liig  law 

If,  after  study,  the  Commission  does  find 
that  there  are  some  dangers  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  obscene  m.i:erlal,  whether  these 
dangers  are  relevant  to  people  ijenerally  or 
to  particularly  suscep'.ble  groups  of  pecple. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the  many  d.ffl- 
cultles,  Federal  and  State  laws  could  be 
drafted  *h.ch  would  meet  Constitutional 
requirements  and  could  be,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  effective  l!i  checking  the  distribution 
to  such  refsons  as  it  might  harm 

Others,  here,  have  gone  into  considerable 
depth  in  discussing  the  various  legal  prob- 
lems which  f.xlst.  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  In  any  great  detail, 
but  onlv  -o  refer  to  -uch  problems  m  the 
context  of  discussing  the  various  avenues 
of  approach  v.hlch  I  feel  Congress,  and  p>er- 
hixps  the  StT  e  legislatures,  as  well,  might 
profitably  explore  in  assessing  whft  form 
these  new  '.n-xi  might  take. 

I  do  not  share  'he  view  that  all  obscenity 
laws  are  ipso  facto  unconstitutional  There 
are  those  of  this  persuasion,  who  number  In 
'heir  ranks  Supreme  Court  .Justices  Black 
and  Douglas,  who  believe  that  any  statute 
which  limits  the  communication  of  ideas  Is 
automatically  unconstitutional  However, 
the  Supreme  C(-urt  has  offlclally  rejected 
this  position.  In  the  Roth  and  subsequent 
cases,  the  majority  of  the  Court  has  refused 
to  rule  that  obscenity  Is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  First  .\mendment  and  has  In- 
stead accepted  the  proposition  that  obscen- 
ity being  beyond  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment,  may  be  proscribed  by  properly 
drawn  Federal  and  State  laws. 

DtrFICtJLT    TO    DEn.VE    WH.^T  IS    OBSCE.NE 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  drafting 
such  statutes  has  been  in  defining  what  Is 
legally  obscene  "  and.  therefore,  what  may 
be  legally  banned  The  'est  of  what  is  legally 
■obscene  '  as  expressed  in  the  Roth  case,  Is 
whether  to  the  average  person  applying  con- 
tempcTary  community  standards  the  domi- 
nant theme  of  the  materia!  'aken  as  a 
whote  appeals   to   prurient   Interest 

Understandably  enough  it  has  proven  dif- 
ficult to  articulate  a  completely  satisfactory, 
workable  definition  The  Court  Itself  appears 
to  have  recognized  this  problem  and.  In  sev- 
eral cases  decided  subsequent  to   the   Roth 
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decision,  has  be«n  refining  the  definition  and 
attempting  tt)  make  It  more  precise 

For  example,  in  a  ia'iT  dec;sl(.:i  Jarohi'llis 
IV  Clio,  the  Court  indicated  that  what  js 
meant  by  "contemfwrary  community  stanlii 
ards"  in  the  foregoing  test  means  contem- 
porary national  standards  and  not  looal 
standards  Because  there  Is  frequently  a  dif- 
ference in  standards  In  various  parts  of  the 
country,  what  may  be  tolerated,  for  ex- 
/  ample,  In  a  large  urban  center  .such  iw  New 
York  or  Los  .Angeles,  may  be  rejected  us  of- 
fensive in  a  smaller  or  more  rural  commu- 
nity. Nevertheless,  us  the  law  Is  presently 
interpreted.  It  is  the  national,  and  not  the 
local  standards,  which  control. 

An  attempt  .it  precision  was  also  evident 
In  the  IQfifi  Fanrit/  Hill  decision.  In  that  case, 
the  only  question  before  the  Massachusetts 
Court  was  whether  or  not  this  book  was 
legally  obscene  The  State  Court  attempted 
to  determine  this  que.-^tlon  by  applying  what 
It  thought  was  the  iJot^i  test  As  It  turned 
out,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  State 
Court  did  not  underytand  the  Roth  test. 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  Roth  test  relat- 
ing to  social  value  criterion  The  Massachu- 
setts Court  held  that  a  book  need  not  be 
"unqualifiedly  worthles.s  before  It  can  be 
deemed  ob.scene."  TTiis.  .--aid  the  United 
States  .Supreme  Court,  was  error  -.K  book  ' 
said  Justice  Brennan.  cannot  be  jjro.scrlbed 
unle.s.s  It  Is  said  to  be  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  \alue"-  So  long  as  a  book 
possesses  "a  modicum  of  social  \alue."  It 
cannot  be  proscribed  Further,  all  three  ele- 
ments of  the  Roth  test  must  coalesce  that 
is:  (li  the  dominant  theme  of  the  mitorial 
taken  as  a  whole  must  appeal  to  prurient 
interest  In  sex.  (2)  the  material  must  be 
patently  offensive  because  it  affronts  lon- 
temporary  community  standards,  und  (3» 
the  material  must  be  utterly  without  social 
value. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  the  Supreme  Court 
again  ruled  on  several  obscenity  appeals  In 
disposing  of  these  appeals,  the  Court  gave 
no  explanation  other  than  to  cite  Redrup  v. 
rorA.-.' 

The  Redrup  case  invohed  the  combined 
appeals  from  three  St."te  Court  decisions, 
two  of  which  involved  violations  of  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York  laws,  resoectlvely.  for 
selling  allegedly  obscene  publications,  and 
the  third,  an  .\rkans;\s  civil  proceeding  in 
which  was  a   brief,  per  curiam  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  State 
Court  convictions  and  held  that  the  dlstribu- 
tir.n  of  the  publications  in  question  -vas  pro- 
tected bv  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. The  Court  referred  to  the  fact  that 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  .i  claim 
that  the  statute  in  quesMon  reflect.ed  a  spe- 
cific and  limited  SUite  concern  fi  r  Mivemles. 
In  none  was  there  any  suggestion  of  an  as- 
sault upon  individual  privacy  by  puolica- 
tion  In  a  manner  so  obtrusive  as  to  make  It 
Impos.sible  for  an  unwilling  individual  to 
a\oid  exposure  to  It.  And  in  i.one  was  there' 
any  evidence  of  the  sort  of  pandering  which 
the  Court  found  slgnlfic!\:U  in  the  Gmzburg 
case.' 

Of  the  cases  considered  In  the  fall  of  1967, 
the  latest  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Court, 
one  case  involved  the  obscenitv  conviction 
of  a  Louisiana  news  vendor  for  selling  •girlie" 
magazines  and  nudist  publications.'  and  two 
other  cases  were  related  decisions  which  in- 
volved customs  bans  ol  Dinish  nudist  miig- 
azines.  most  of  which  were  intetided  for  the 
male  homosexual  market'  The  fourth  case, 
and  the  only  one  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  let  the  conviction  stand,  involved  the 
obscenity  conviction  of  a  Miami  sculptor  who 
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displayed  In  his  yard,  life-size  statues  of 
males  .md  females  In  erotic  embrace'  Tl^e 
Court  let  the  latter  conviction  stand  It  ap- 
pears that  it  did  so  Ijecause  there  was  .iii  .16- 
s.tuit  u|X)n  individual  privacy  by  publication 
of  the  work  In  a  manner  so  obtriLslve  as  to 
inike  it  impossible  for  an  imwllllng  individ- 
ual to  avoid  exposure  to  it  Iii  drafting  new 
legislation  we  must  keep  ail  of  these  vnrlous 
holdings  in  nalnd 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  Rotli  defl- 
iiitlon  of  obscenity,  .is  .imended  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  con.'ilder. whether  It  la 
more  desirable  to  attempt  to  incfirpor.itc  this 
definition  Into  the  law.  or  whetlier  m  the 
alternative  it  would  be  better  to  list  ex- 
plicitly the  acts  which  will  be  outlawed, 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 

St.ltUtP 

Another  relatively  recent  development  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Court,  L>f  interest  to  those 
attempting  to  draft  legislation  in  this  area, 
Is  an  apparent  shift  In  the  Court's  position 
away  from  the  original  three  factor  Roth 
test  to  the  same  three  factor  test,  plus 
.mother  element,  the  additional  element 
being  evidence  of  "fxanderlng "  in  disseminat- 
ing the  material  Tills  new  ap!)ro.ich  is  set 
f.Tth  .n  the  Ginzburg  ca.se.  In  Gni::hurg,  in 
determining  the  obscenity  issue,  the  Court 
considered  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  advertlslnt);  of  the  works  involved.  The 
Coiu-t  appeared  to  assume  that  the  works 
themselves  misjht  not  be  considered  legally 
obscene  in  other  circumstances  but  v.  ere 
considered  obscene  in  these  p.irtlcular  cir- 
cumstances because  they  were  distributed 
'  agaln.st  a  background  of  conimercial  ex- 
ploitation of  erotics  solely  for  the  sake  of 
their  prurient  .ippeal."  ' 

The  Gin^biirg  decision  seems  to  be  more 
th^in  a  mere  elaboration  of  the  Roth  test  It 
seems  to  be  an  Indication  of  a  shift  away 
from  a  concept  of  constant  obscrnUij  to  one 
of  variable  obscenity.  Constant  obsremty  I3 
the  concept  that  ni.iterlal  which  is  obscene 
by  re.nson  of  Its  nature  will  always  be  obscene 
reg.'u-dless  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
Its  presentation.  Variable  obsccntti.  .jn  the 
other  hand,  contemplates  that  whether  or 
not  the  material  is  obscene  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  circumstances  suri.ui-.d- 
Ing  it^  presentation. 

RIGHT  OF  IRIVACY 

.Another  aspect  of  the  problem  wh.cii  I 
would  like  to  see  explored  more  fully,  is  -he 
possibility  of  enacting  .1  Kiw  which  '.vould 
be  designed,  not  for  situations  where  m.ite- 
rial  is  made  available  for  mature  adults  who 
have  the  option  of  buying  it.  but  lor  those 
Instances  where  obscene  material  is  more  or 
less  forced  on  people  wiio  do  not  wish  it  for 
themselves  or   their   families. 

In  drafting  such  a  law,  I  would  look  to 
some  of  the  recent  pronouncemen's  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas  Interestingly  enough.  Justice 
Douglas,  who  l-.aa  .teadfastly  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  statutes  which  have  tlie  effect  of 
censoring  any  material.  Including  ..bscene 
materi.il.  .ire  unconstitutional,  has  strongly 
stated  the  view  that  there  is  a  constitution- 
ally protected  right  of  privacy"  Such  a  right, 
according  to  his  thesis.  Is  not  to  be  found 
In  specific  sections  cf  the  Constitution,  but 
Is  rather  suggested  by  certain  Constitutional 
provisions. 

The  scope  and  content  oX  this  right  of 
privacy  are  not  restricted  to.  or  by.  the  enu- 
merated rights.  This  theory  was  expressed 
by  Justice  Douglas  in  1961.  in  a  dissenting 
opinion."  The,  .t  few  years  later,  the  majority 
of  the  Court  recognized  the  right  f  f  privacy 
doctrine  in  Grisuold  v.  Comiecticut- 

Justice  Douglas,  writing  for  the  Court  la 
the  Gri.-iu'oid  case,  said,  "specific  guarantees 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  p>enumbras  formed 
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by  emanations  from  those  guarantees  that 
help  give  them  life  and  substance." " 

He  referred  to  a  zone  of  privacy  created  by 
several  constitutional  guarantees.  Although 
the  Gristcold  holding  is  limited  to  a  recog- 
nition of  a  marital  right  of  privacy  which 
cannot  be  Constitutionally  Invaded  by  a 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  ex- 
tended to  afford  protection  of  privacy  of  the 
home  and  the  recent  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  so-called  Cunningham  Amend- 
ment which  permits  a  householder  to  order 
the  Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  decree  to 
persons  sending  material  which  In  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  homeowner  to  be 
obscene  'o  cease  sending  such  material,  may 
be  a  step  In  that  direction. 

EFFECTS     ON     CHILDREN 

Another  area  of  investigation  which  I  hope 
will  be  most  thoroughly  explored  by  the  new 
Commission  is  the  effect  of  obscene  material 
upon  children.  The  Supreme  Court  has  told 
us  that  the  law  may  not  trample  on  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  adults  In  Its  eagerness 
to  protect  the  youth  of  the  community,'^  and 
that  a  law  which  forbids  the  sale  or  distribu- 
tion of  materials  to  the  general  public  be- 
cause It  Is  deemed  harmful  to.  or  obscene  for, 
children,  is  unconstitutional  on  its  face." 

We  are  also  told  bv  a  Federal  Circuit  Court 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  secure  to  chil- 
dren the  same  absolute  right  assured  to 
adults  to  judge  and  determine  for  themselves 
what  they  may  read  and  what  they  should 
reject."  These  holdings  appear  to  me  to  rep- 
resent a  common  sense  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  and  I  think  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  draft  a  statute  which  will  prohibit 
the  sale,  or  delivery  In  the  malls,  to  children 
under  a  certain  specified  age,  of  material 
which  Is  described  In  sufficient  detail  to  avoid 
the  criticism  of  vagueness. 

Such  laws  may  well  be  more  within  the 
province  of  the  States  than  of  Congress.  The 
States,  under  their  police  powers,  have  en- 
acted many  laws  especially  protective  of  chil- 
dren. New  York  State  has  recently  taken  this 
general  approach  and  its  statutes  do  not  de- 
tine  obscenity,  but  rather  describe  In  detail 
what  is  Illegal  for  sale  to  minors." 

CONGRESSIONAL  POWER   OP  PtTBLICITY 

Earlier.  I  said  that  Congress  Is  limited  by 
the  Constitution  In  the  type  of  legislation  it 
can  enact.  However.  I  should  also  mention 
that  Congress  has  available  other  resources 
which  sometimes  prove  to  be  very  effective 
aids  In  correcting  situations.   One  of   these 


resources  is  the  power  of  publicity  which  is 
given  to  hearings  and  other  Congressional  ac- 
tivities. For  example,  the  widespread  public- 
ity given  the  hearings  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Current  Pornography  Mate- 
rials of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1952. 
brought  to  the  Country's  attention  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  problem  of  obscenity 
in  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  1953.  four- 
teen States  enacted  legislation  to  control. 
penalize,  or  change  their  penalties  for  the 
distribution  of  obscene  material.  Commenc- 
ing last  year,  due  to  the  establishment  by 
Congress  of  the  new  Presidential  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  interest  in 
the  solution  of  problems  caused  by  the  dis- 
semination of  obscenity  lias  heightened  con- 
siderably. 

One  of  the  expected  contributions  of  the 
new  Commission  will  be  the  publici/lng'  of 
the  problem.  The  resulting  give  and  take  of 
ideas  should  prove  valuable  to  Jurists  and 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  those  legislators. 
public  officials  and  others  who  are  concen- 
trating on  the  problem  and  attempting  to 
develop  solutions. 

In  our  discussions  today,  many  ideas  have 
been  exchanged  which  are  stimulating  and 
enlightening.  Tlie  talks  have  Introduced 
some  new  Ideas  to  me.  and  I  imagine  to 
others,  as  well,  and  they  have  also  served  to 
focus  and  clarify  my  thli.klnc  on  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  presented  by  the 
dissemination   of  obscene  material.'" 

In  discussing  this  very  rubject^ — obscen- 
ity— the  late,  great  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
declared:  "We  should  not  burn  the  house 
down  to  roast  the  pig."  I  would  like  to  add 
the  following  as  a  postscript:  "Nor  should  we 
let  that  pig  run  wild." 

By  careful  and  objective  analysis,  and  by 
well-drafted,  Constitutional  and  clear  think- 
ing, legislation,  we  will  be  putting  that  "pig  " 
right  In  the  oven  where  it  properly  belongs. 


Adding  Insult  to  Injury 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  300 
members  of  the  Florida  Maritime  Ui^on 


recently  were  impelled  to  picket  the 
Greek  steamship  Aiistralis  while  it  was  in 
Port  Everfilades.  Fla.  I  say  impelled  be- 
cause, in  the  \iew  'of  these  American 
merchant  seamen,  the  presence  of  the 
Aiistruhs  in  Port  E".  erglndes  was  the  ad- 
dition of  insult  to  the  injury  which  has 
been  done  to  the  pas.'^enpcr  ship  service 
of  this  counti-y. 

The  SS  Austral !S  i.-;  the  foi'inei-  SS 
Aju erica.  The  America,  as  the  .second 
largest  liner  under  the  American  flag, 
sened  the  Ignited  States  in  iJeace  and 
wpr  for  more  than  25  years  In  1964,  in 
violation  of  an  understandinu  that  it 
would  be  kept  in  re.serve  until  a  leplacc- 
mcnt  could  be  built,  the  Amenca  was 
sold  to  a  Gieek  shippnifi  company.  It  is 
now  rc^n.<^teiTd  'anricr  tlie  Panamanian 
llae  ond  is  manned,  ul  course,  by  the 
ttro.^sly  underpaid  men  of  lhe.se  foreit-n 
ict^ist^Ted  ships. 

It  was  not  enouph  that  the  .\inrrica 
was  sold  rather  than  beinc  kept  in  re- 
sei-ve  as  the  merchant  seamen  of  our 
country  expected.  They  are  now  laced 
v.ith  the  reappearance  of  that  ship  un- 
der its  foreicn  name  and  flac  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  Here  again  an  un- 
derstandinc  that  the  former  America 
would  not  be  put  into  service  to  U.S. 
ports  has  Ijeen  violated.  The  insult  was 
added  to  the  injury  only  6  months  after 
the  transfer  of  the  Ajncrica  to  foreign 
i-egistry  and  ownership,  and  it  most  re- 
cently has  hofn  broupht  dramatically 
home  to  lis  in  the  protests  at  Port  Ever- 
glades. 

I  v.-onder.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  lona.  we 
must  v.-ait  lor  an  effective  --tart  on  the 
rebuildina  of  our  merchant  marine  and 
especially  of  our  passenger  liner  .service. 
It  is  an  insult,  not  only  to  our  seamen, 
but  to  our  entire  people  that  the  ;reat- 
tst  and  richest  Nation  on  earth  should 
content  itself  with  a  intiable  merchant 
marine.  The  least  we  could  do  is  to  avoid 
iiclpina  those  who  are  txpandinp  the 
low-waee.  low-standards,  foreian-flag 
.service  which  has  been  allowed  to  drive 
our  flap  from  the  seas 
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Tire  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor, Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
pi'ayer: 

We  are  av.arc  that  we  are  iri  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  high,  O  God.  when  we 
bow  for  this  moment  of  prayer.  We  need 
the  strength  of  prayer  to  stand  against 
wicked  forces.  Tlierefore,  we  pray  for  the 
whole  armor  of  God.  Give  us  a  belt  of 
truth  to  tighten  around  our  waists,  a 
breastplate  of  righteousness  to  protect 


'381  U.S  at  p.  484. 

>■  Bantam  Books  v.  Sullivan  372  U.S.  58 
(1963). 

■  Butler  v.  Michigan  352  US.  380  (1957). 

■'People  v.  Kahan  15  NY.  2d  311.  312 
(1965)    per  curiam   (concurring  opinion). 

"N.Y.  Penal  Law  §  484: 


our  hearts,  shoes  of  peace  for  our  feet  to 
carry  a  message  of  good  tidings,  and  a 
shield  of  faith  against  the  burning  ar- 
rows that  frustrate,  humiliate,  and  ex- 
haust our  strength.  Give  to  us  the  helmet 
of  Thy  salvation  in  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins  and  evil  ways.  Arm  us  with  a  sword 
of  truth  to  cut  through  and  defeat  the 
hypocrisies  and  untruths  of  the  day. 

Our  thanks  are  expressed  for  great 
men  like  our  first  President.  George 
Washington.  We  remember  him  in  word, 
in  leadership  as  he  also  prayed  and  re- 
ceived strength  through  the  armor  of 
God.  Be  with  our  worthy  leaders  in  giv- 
ing like  strength  for  this  time  of  our  Na- 


tion's history.  We  pray  in  the  Master's 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Air.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  th(-  ;eadin»?  of 
the  Journal  of  the  iiioccedinns  of 
Vvedncsaav.  Feb;-uary  'Jl.  1368.  bo  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  )mo  tempore.  With. 
out  obiection.  it  is  so  ordert-a. 


'•"These  States  were  Florida.  Georgia.  Illi- 
nois, Mtissachusetts,  Michlean.  Minnesota. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  Texas  and  Wis- 
consin. See  18  Mercer  Law  Review  at  p.  328. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  FROM 

MONDAY.  I  EBRUARY  26.  TO  11  AM.. 

TUESDAY.  1  EBRUARY  27 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc.--.rii-nt .  I  ask 
unan:mous  cors&nt  that  at  the  conciu- 
son  of  business  on  Monday  next,  the 
Senate  .^tand  in  arijo'jrnm;-nt  vinti  11 
a.m..  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDENT  jro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  c  rdered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOCJmTTON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MOSS  ON  TUESDAY.  FEBRU- 
ARY 27 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  after  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  on  Tuesday,  the  distin- 
(fuished  Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Moss 
be  recognized,  to  have  the  floor  for  up 
to  1  hour  and  that  following  the  con- 
clusion of  that  hour,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  order  of  January  24.  1901.  Washing- 
ton s  Farewell  Address  w  i!l  be  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Brewster!. 
heretofore  designated  for  that  purpo.se 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  BREWSTER  .at  the  Secretary's 
desk  ' .  Mr  President,  it  Is  a  distinct  honor 
to  read  Washington  s  Farewell  Addre<;^ 

Mr.  BREWSTER  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  Unitrd  States 

Friends  ,*nd  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  Slates  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  tru-st.  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  It  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distir.ct  e.xpression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  teing  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made 

I  beg  ycu.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justict  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country :  and  that, 
in  withdrawins,'  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
Imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  vour  past 
kindness,  but  am  supported  bv  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  p-jwer,  consistcntlv 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn  The  stren-th  or  mv  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advi^ 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence 
Impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea 


I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  cf  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  .sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  mav  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire 

The    impressions   with    which    I   first 
undertook   the  ardu<jus   trust,  were   ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed  towards   the  organization   and 
administration  of  the  aovernment.  the 
best  exertions  of  which   a   very  fallible 
jud;.jment  was  capable    Not  unconscious 
la  the  outset,  of   the  inferiority  of   my 
qualifications,    experience,    in    mv    own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in   the  eyes  of 
others,  has  :>tren^thened  the  motives  to 
diflfidence  of  my.self ;  and.  every  day.  the 
incroasinK   weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  mure,  that  the  shade  of  re- 
tit>-ment  is  as  necessary  to  me  a.-;  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  politi- 
cal scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 
In    looking    forward    to    the    moment 
which  Is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  penrut 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
It  has  conferred  up<jn  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opiwrtu- 
nities   I   have   thence   enjoyed  of   mani- 
festing   my    inviolable    attachment,    by 
services  faithful  and  persevenng,  though 
in    usefulness    unequal    to    my    zeal.    If 
benefits    have    resulted    to   our   country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  prai.se.  and  as  an  in- 
structive  example   in   our   annals,   that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable    to    mislead    amidst    appearances 
sometimes  dubious,   vicissitudes  of   for- 
tune often  discouras,'in,'—  1:1  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently.  want  of  success 
has    countenanced    the    spirit    of   ciiti- 
cism.— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efTorts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were     effected      Profoundly     penetrat^^d 
with  this  Idea,  I  shall  carry  It  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that   heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence— that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly  affection    may   be   jierpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained—that its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wis- 
dom and  virtue— that,  m  fine,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  these  slates,  under 
the    auspices   of   liberty,    may    be   made 
complete  by  .so  careful  a   pre.servation, 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as 
will  acquiie  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mendmtj  it  to  the  applau.se,  the  affection 
and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  vet 
a  stranger  to  It. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 


end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, .s^)me  .sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  The.se  will  be  of- 
fered to  you  with  the  mure  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  .see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  po.ssibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  coun.sel  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  .sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  di.ssimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  ncces.sar\-  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you  It  is  justly  .so:  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
iry  at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize  But, 
as  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortre.ss  against 
whicli  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  'though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happine.ss;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  at- 
tachment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  .safety  and  pros- 
perity; watching  for  its  preservation  with 
leaious  anxiety;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it 
can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned:  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  countiy  from  t!ie  rest,  or 
to  enfeeble  the  .sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  .sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  oi  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
pellation derived  from  local  discrimina- 
tions. With  slight  shades  of  difference, 
you  have  the  .same  religion,  manners, 
habits,  and  political  principles.  You 
have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and 
triumphed  together;  the  independence 
and  liberty  you  posse.ss.  are  the  work  of 
joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  com- 
moii  dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  .sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
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motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  chamiels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  Itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  cast,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valua- 
ble vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  Its  growth  and  com- 
fort— and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  out- 
lets for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  loest  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection vvitii  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  thcMi  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
ma.ss  of  means  and  efiforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of 
your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  It.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 


thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respective 
subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to 
the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  lair  and 
full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  imprac- 
ticability, there  will  always  be  reason  to 
distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quailer,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its 
hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  Influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  alms  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tender  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
imfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  even'- 
thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  Indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  Improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  Its 
principles.  In  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 


spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tuution  which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people, -is^sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  \cry  idea  of  the 
power,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  i3re.suppo.se  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  ob.structions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  v^'ith 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and.  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  iwpular  ends,  they  are  like- 
ly, in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  iwtent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irreguar  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
.system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessarj'  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  coimtr>-: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name, 
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where  the  government  Is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to 
confine  each  member  of  tiie  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  rhe  law  >. 
and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geotiraphlcal  di.^crimination 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind  —It  exi.sts  under  different  shapes 
In  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed,  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  tr;;ly  their  worst  enemy 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  tn  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetfatfd  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itseif  a  fru'htful  despotism  —But  this 
leads  at  length  to  ,i  more  f.jrmal  and 
pe:ma!ient  despotism  The  di.sorders  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  In  the  ab.solut*  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual: and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  mote  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  liis  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  punxise  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kmd.  '  which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  siuht  ■  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  servfs  alwrxys  to  di.stract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community  with 
111  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms: 
kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another:  foments  occasional  not  and  in- 
surrection It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
Influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a 
facilitated  access  to  the  govprnment 
itself  through  the  channels  of  party  pas- 
sions Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one 
country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  another 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty 
This  withm  certain  limits  is  probably 
true:  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  :s  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  alwavs  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose 
And  there  bemg  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuai^e 
It.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
Ing  into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming. 
It  should  consume  « 


It  Is  important  likewi.se.  that  the  iiablts 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,    to    confine    them.selves 
within     their    respective    constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding;  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  .spirit   of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departmcnt-s  in  one.  and  thus  to 
crt>ate.    whatever   the   form    of    govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism    A  lUst  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominate  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
tne  ti-uth  of  this  position.  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exerci.se  of  ix)- 
litical  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing 
It  into  different  depositories,  and   con- 
stituting each  tile  guardian  of  the  public 
weal    ag.iin.st    mvxsions    of    the    others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  modern :  .some  of  them  in  our  country 
and   under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  mu.st  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  [people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the 
constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particu- 
lar  wrong,    let    it    be   corrected    by    an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates  —But  let  there  be  no 
chaniie  by  usurpation,   for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  u  is  the  customary  weaiwn  by 
whicli   free  governments  are  destroyed 
Tl^.e  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance m  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  whicii   the  use  can  at 
anv  time  yield. 

Of  all  tlie  dispositions  and  habits 
whicii  lead  to  p<iUtical  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patrioiLsm.  who  .should 
labor  to  subvert  the.se  great  pillars  of  liu- 
man  happiness,  tliese  firmest  props  of 
the  duties  of  men  and  citizens  The  mere 
politician,  equally  witli  the  pious  man. 
ought  to  respect  and  U)  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  .secu- 
rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life, 
if  Uie  .ser^se  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  in  courts  of  justice  '  and 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion tiiat  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclu.sion  of  religious  principle. 

It  IS  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  .spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence ujxin  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric' 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primarj* 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  jf  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  .security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preser-lng  It  is  to  use  It  as 


.sparingly  as  po.ssible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
inembeiing,  al.so.  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it:  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, :n  time  of  peace,  ti.  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occa.sioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  '.s  necessary  that  public 
opiKion  sliould  co-<)|)eiaie  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  e.s.sentlal  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant: that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  >  which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties.  >  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it. 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations:  cultivate  peace  and  hairnony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  tiie  mapnammous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporarj'  ad- 
vantages which  micht  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  t>e  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  jiermanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  .sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  Its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing Is  more  essential  than  that  per- 
manent, inveterate  antipathies  against 
particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be 
cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  Is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  Its  duty  and 
Its  interest.  Antipathy  In  one  nation 
a-:ainst  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and 
to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obsti- 
nate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
goverrunent.  contrary  to  the  best  calcula- 
tions of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  In  the  national  pro- 
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pen.-iity.  and  adopts  through  passion  what 
reason  would  reject;  at  other  times,  it 
makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  Insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewi.se.  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
\-ariety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  otlier.  betrays  the  fonner  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  tlie  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
conce.s.sions.  by  unnecessarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
dispo.sition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  .sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  countiT.  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearance;-  of  a  virtuous  .sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
pov.eriul  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  1  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.  I  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  In- 
trif-'ues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come .suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In 
regai-d  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extending 
our  commeicial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible. So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith:— Here  let  us  stop. 
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Europe  has  a  set  of  ijrimary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  .she  must  be  eneaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinaiT  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
erunitles. 

Our  detached  and  di.stant  .situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  L'ovemment,  the  period 
is  not  lar  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  i-ny  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  v.hen  we  may  choo.se  peace 
or  war.  as  our  interest,  iiuided  by  jiu-tice. 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  fTound?  Why.  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entant-le  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition.  rivaKship.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  .steer  clear  ot 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  ot 
the  foreign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  v.e 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  ine  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  pationizin- 
infidelity  to  existing  cngaeement.s.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it. 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinarj-  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nation.s,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  Bui  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  .seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  In  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another:  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character:  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  Itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 


ingratitude  for  not  gi\iii:;  tn.nv.  There 
can  be  nn  :;reater  error  Ihaii  lu  expect. 
or  calculate  upon  real  lavjfs  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experieiue  must  cure,  whica  a  just  pnde 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offerliii;  to  you.  my  >  ountrymen. 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  dlleot-onste 
frieii'i.  I  dare  not  hope  ihey  wii!  make 
the  .strong  and  la.sting  impie.'-sion  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  jirevcnt  our 
nation  Irom  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  de.-tiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  1  may  ov.n  flatter  my.self 
that  they  may  be  productive  ot  ..ome 
partial  l^enefit,  --ome  ocr^si.inal  .-ood; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  iury  nf  party  ,s]iirit,  to  v.-ain 
against  the  mi,schicrs  of  loreign  intri-iue, 
to  uuard  acainst  th,-  imiiostuies  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  wi'-l  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  .-olicitude  lor 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ofTiclal 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  lieen  delineated,  the 
jniblic  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  my.self,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  liave,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  .sub.sisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representative?  in  both 
hou-ses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
v.as  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  twund,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
lar  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
e.ssarv  on  thLs  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  to  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
htmianity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me.  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  Its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents. of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
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Intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  dpfpcts  not  to  think  It 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors  Whatever  thev  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Alm.iKhty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend  r  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
Its  servicp.  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest 

Relying  on  Its  kindness  m  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
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vent  love  towards  It.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  proct-nitors  for  sev- 
eral generations.  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
i:itr  expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
prnmi.s.'  myself  to  realize  without  allov. 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government— the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
tru.st.  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers 

Geo  W.ASHINCTON. 

United  States. 

ITth  September.  1796. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  our  respect,  apprecia- 
tion, and  admiration  for  the  Father  of 
our  Country,  and  under  the  order  of  yes- 
terday, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  Mon- 
day next 

The  \'ICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  .sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  unanimou.sly  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  54 "minutes 
p.m  I  the  Senate  ad.iourned  until  Mon- 
day, February  26.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian 
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The   House   met   at    12   o'clock   noon 


COMMUNICATION   FROM   THE 
SPE.\KEH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  following  commumcation. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

PtBRlMRY  22.  1968 
r  hereby  designate  the  H.nL.rable  C,\rl  Al- 
bert to  act  AS  Speaker  prD  tempore  today. 

John  W    McCorm.»ck 
Speaker  of  the  Hous,-  of   R,'pr,^sentatnes. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Latch. 
DD   offered  the  following  prayer 

Preserve  me.  O  God.  tor  in  Thee  do  I 
put  my  irusf— Psalm  16:  1 

God  of  our  fathers  whose  almighty 
hand  has  led  us  m  the  past  and  whose 
creative  spirit  is  seeking  to  lead  us  in  the 
present,  be  Thou  our  guardian  and  our 
guide  m  th.s  hour  of  our  national  need 
Give  to  these  leaders  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  citizens  of  our  land  the  faith, 
the  hope  and  the  love  which  seeks  to  give 
rather  than  to  get  and  standing  up  per- 
sists in  doing  something  for  our  country 
rather  than  sitting  down  insists  upon  our 
country  doing  something  for  them 

We  remember  with  humble  pride  the 
devotion  of  our  first  President  whose 
name  shines  like  a  star  in  the  firmament 
of  freedom  May  his  courage  m  times  of 
crises,  his  fidelity  in  periods  of  adversity, 
and  his  faith  which  sent  him  to  his 
knees  nx  prayer  be  ours  as  we  face  the 
hard  facts  of  this  hectic  day  May  the 
memo!-y  of  his  life  and  the  consciousness 
of  Thy  presence  strengthen  our  people 
and  enable  them  to  live  m  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  to  labor  for  the  good  of 
these  United  States  of  America  Ln  the 
Master  s  name,  we  pray  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


GEORGE  WASHLNGTON  S  F.\REWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  5. 
1968.  the  Chair  recogruzes  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  Mr  Sixes!  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address 


Mr  SIKES  read  the  Farewell  Address, 
as  follows 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Frie.nds  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  t-xecutive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  de.signat- 
ing  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a 
more  distinct  expression  of  the  public 
voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  tiie  number  of 
those,  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a  strict 
regard  to  all  the  considerations  apper- 
taining to  the  relation  which  binds  a 
dutiful  citizen  to  his  countiy;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  im- 
ply. I  am  mnuenced  by  no  diminution  of 
zeal  for  your  future  interest:  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  vour  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  Ui  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  apf;)eared  to  be  your  desire  I  con-, 
stantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to 
do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you :  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence.  Im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  Internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 


services,  tiiat  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  trust.  I  will  only  sav  that  I  have 
with  good  intentions,  contributed  to- 
wards the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  the  best  exer- 
tions of  which  a  verj-  fallible  judgment 
was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  out- 
set, of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications, 
experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still 
more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strength- 
ened th.e  motives  to  diffidence  of  my.self ; 
and.  every  day.  the  Increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  .shade  of  retirement  is  as  nec- 
essai-y  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satis- 
fied that  if  any  circumstances  have  given 
peculiar  value  to  my  .services  thev  were 
temporary.  I  have  the  consolation  to  be- 
lieve that,  while  clioice  and  prudence  in- 
vite me  to  quit  tlie  political  scene,  patri- 
otism does  not  forbid  it. 

In    looking   forward    to   the    moment 
which  is  to  U-rminate  the  career  of  my 
ixjhtical  life,  mv  feelings  do  not  ;)ermit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  -steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ifesting  my   iimolable   attachment,    by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
:n    usefulness    unequal    to   my   zeal.    If 
benefits   have    resulted    to   our   country 
from  tiiese  .services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example   in   our  annals,   that 
imder  circiunstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions. ai;itated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable    to    mislead    amidst    appearances 
sometimes  dubious,   vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune  often   discouraging— in    .situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently.  want  of  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  .spirit  of  criti- 
cism.— the  constancy  of  vour  .support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were    effected.     Profoundly    penetrated 
\nth  this  Idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  .strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence— that  your  union  and  broth- 
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erly  affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  .stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
•so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  aijplause.  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
St  1  anger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaijs.  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
-solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  U)  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable ob.servation.  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  lelicity  as  a  people.  Tiiese  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  ;x).ssibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it.  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  .so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home:  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
emiiloyed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  'though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
oas  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  (»imtry, 
that  country-  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 


of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  liave.  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however, 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  counti-y  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  j:)re- 
serving  the  tmion  of  the  whole. 

Tlie  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  soutli.  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter. 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry  — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercour.se.  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north. 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  cast,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse -with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  'orings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  cast  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight. 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength;  or  from 
an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection 
with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsi- 
cally precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  fmd  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreicm  nations;  and.  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military    establishments,    which    imder 


any  form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
pre.servation  of  the  other. 

The-se  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  .so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  .solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  .such  a 
ca.sc  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  jnoper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments lor  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  u  happy  Lssue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  iwwerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
jjarts  of  our  country,  while  exi)erience 
shall  not  h.Tve  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
.son  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  tlio.se 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  cau.ses  v.hlch 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations.— nortliern  and  stnttlnrn  — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
IJarty  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealou.sies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  .seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  jjropagated 
among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  w^hich  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  betw-een  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:  they  must  Inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
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tlon.s  which  all  alliances,  in  all  times. 
h<ive  experienced  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentoixs  truth,  you  have  Improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  Kovernment.  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  Intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  commop  .concerns  T!Us 
government,  the  oflsprinif  of  our  own 
choice.  uninfluenced  and  una  wed. 
adopted  upon  full  Investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  In  its 
principles.  In  the  distribution  of  iu  pow- 
ers, unitlni,'  .security  with  enertry.  and 
contalnlni,'  within  Itself  a  provision  for 
it.^  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  .support  Re- 
spect for  lUs  authority,  compliance  with 
It.i  laws,  acfjuie.scence  in  Its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty  The  basis  of  our 
pohtical  sysU'ms  is  the  light  of  the  people 
to  n-.ake  and  to  alter  their  constitutioivs 
of  government — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  geople.  Is  sacredly  oblii^at^i-y  upon 
all  The  very  idea  of  the  power,  and  the 
rltrht  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  eveiT  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plau.sible  character,  with 
the  real  desipn  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  coristituted  authorities. 
are  destructive  of  thia  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  'uve  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force  to  put 
Ln  the  place  of  the  delcKated  will  ot  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community,  and  accordint?  to  the 
alte.'-nate  triumphs  of  ditterent  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
or^an  of  cunsi.>tent  and  wholesome  plans 
di-;ested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fled  by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  tninKS, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
nint;.  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  m.en. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government,  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  ensmes  which  have 
lifted  them,  to  unjust  dominion 

Toward.s  tne  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state.  It  is  requisite,  not 
or.ly  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opixjsitlon  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  tht  spirit  of  Innovation  upon  Its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect. 
In  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  Impair  the  enerey  of  the 
system,  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  In- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 


ciiaracter  of  iiovernments.  as  of  other 
human  Institutions  — that  exi^rlence  Is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country  —that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  expo.ses  to  pen>etual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion ;  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  eflficlent  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  Is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  Is  indisijensable.  Lib- 
ertv  it.self  will  find  in  such  a  Jovernment, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed. Its  surest  guardian  It  Is.  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment Is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  .society  within  the  limits 
prescr;bed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  paities  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geomaphical  di.scrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  m  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spint.  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passion.s  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  les.s  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  iJopular  form  it  is  .seen  in  its  greatest 
i-ankness.  and  is  truly  their  wor.st  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  if  revenge  natural  to  ;jarty  dissen- 
sion, which  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid 
enormities,  is  it.self  a  frightful  despo- 
tism— But  this  leads  .it  length  to  a  more 
formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
disorders  and  miseries  which  result, 
Liradually  Incline  the  minds  of  men  to 
seek  security  and  rcpd.se  in  the  absolute 
power  of  an  individual:  and,  .sooner  or 
later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction, 
mop-  able  or  more  fortunate  tlian  his 
competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the 
purpose  of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins 
of  public  liberty 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  'which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  •  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  >u:ricient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  111  foundtd  jealousies  and  false 
alarms:  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another:  foments  occasional  riot 
and  Insurrection  It  opens  the  door  to 
lorelgn  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment Itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
ix>llcy  and  will  of  another 

There  is  an  opinion  that  i)arties  In  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 


serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  L'overnments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  tho.se  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  It  Is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency.  It 
Is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
tliat  spirit  for  every  salutary  purixise. 
And  there  belnc  constant  danuer  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it  A  flre  not  to  be  quenched,  It  demands 
a  uniform  viuilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  Instead  of  warming. 
It  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  In.splre  caution  in  tho.se  intrusted 
with  its  administration,  to  confine  thom- 
.selvcs  within  their  respective  constitu- 
tional spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exerci.se  of 
the  ixiwers  of  one  department,  to  en- 
croach upon  another  TMe  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the 
powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  .md 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  real  despotism.  A  ju.st  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness 
to  abuse  it  which  predominate  in  the 
human  hearr.  is  .sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.  The  ncce.sslty 
of  reciproc.il  checks  in  the  exercl.se  of 
political  power,  by  dividing  and  distrib- 
uting It  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the  oth- 
ers, has  been  evinced  by  experiments  an- 
cient and  modern:  some  of  them  In  our 
cimntrv  .md  under  our  own  eyes. — To 
preser%'e  them  must  be  as  necessaiT  as  to 
institute  them.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fieople,  the  distribution  or  modification 
of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any 
particular  wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  In  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates. — But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this, 
in  one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instrument 
of  good,  it  IS  the  customarj'  weajxin  by 
which  free  goveniments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  'ose  can  at 
.my  time  yield. 

Of  all  *hc  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  ix)litlcal  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indl.^^pensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  rhat  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  .subvert 
fhese  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volimie  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
where  is  the  .security  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life.  If  the  sense  of  rell- 
-ijus  obilgaiicjn  dcsrrt  the  oaths  which 
are  the  Instruments  of  Investigation  In 
courts  of  justice'.'  and  let  us  with  caution 
Indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can 
be  maintained  without  religion.  What- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  moral- 
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ity  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle. 

It  IS  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference 
upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlight- 
ened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  .security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  po.ssibly,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expen.se  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
rememberum.  al.so,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  iH-epare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
ca.sions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  ima  voidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
our.selves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessaiy  that  public 
opinion.^;  .should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
Is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  inu.^t  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  Inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  Intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  ob.lect  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,  >  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  constioiction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  In  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  It  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  c-qually  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  ureat  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  ahvays  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but.  In  the  course  of  time 
and  thin2s,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
ever>'  .sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  It  rendered  impossible 
by  Its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  .such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  Indulges  to- 


wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
Its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  whr-n  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasioiis  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisi;>ns.  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests, 
The  nation,  prompted  by  li!  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  imijels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  m  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  pa.ssion 
what  rea.son  would  reject:  at  otli.r  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  liosiility.  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  una  other  .mii- 
Ister  and  pernicious  motlvis.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  jierhaps  the  lib- 
erty of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewi.se.  a  passionate  atu^'^'liment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils,  .sympathy  lor  ilie  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  lUu.-^ion  of 
an  imaginary  common  inteiost.  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists. 
and  infusing  into  ■Jiio  the  eaniiiie;;  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  i^ar- 
ticipatlon  in  the  quarrels  and  v.ai.s  of 
the  latter,  without  adefjuate  inducoinent.s 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  ol  i privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  i.'^  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnece.ssarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  aie  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  jxjpularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
I>ubllc  good,  the  ba.se  or  foolish  com.pli- 
ances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  il  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  Influence  to  be  avoided,  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 


cessive dislike  for  another,  cau.se  those 
W'hom  they  actuate  to  see  daneer  only 
on  one  side,  and  .serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious:  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applau.se  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  !;rent  rule  of  cnnducr  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  m  extending 
our  coinuurcial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
po,ssible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
lilled  with  ix-rfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  jjrimary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  inu.-t  lie  engaged  in 
licqueiit  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  toreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  ijolitics.  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  hstant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent coui.'^e.  If  we  remain  one  people. 
under  an  efficient  uovernment,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  materia) 
injury  from  txttrnal  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  .^^uch  an  attitude  as  will 
cau.se  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  makine  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lit^htly  hazard  the  -'iMni.'  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  'leace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantaees  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
Intenvcaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe.  entan:;le  our  peace 
and  pro.sperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  livalshlp,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  tioie  policy  to  .steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  .'^o  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  alv.ays  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  uni.eces:^ary.  and  would 
be  unv.ise  to  extend  thern. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  llb'^ral  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  lecommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
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a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  -;ov- 
ermnent  to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  -aIU 
permit  but  U'mporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  tune  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate, constantly  iceepm4  m  view,  that  it 
Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  di.sin- 
terested  favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  Independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance. 
It  may  place  it-self  in  the  condition  of 
havm..^  driven  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  bein-r  reproached  with 
in-,'ratitude  for  not  i?lvini;  more.  There 
can  be  no  t^reater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  Illusion  Ahich 
experience  mu-st  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
oustht  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
theso  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend.  I  dare  not  liope  they  will  make 
the  stxuns?  and  la^sting  impression  I  could 
wish,  that  they  will  control  tlie  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  ninning  the  course  wliich 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  t,'ood; 
chat  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  .spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue. 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism:  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  tliey  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples wh.ch  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  rec  )rds  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  my.self  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relatun  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
m  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793.  !s  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  oui-  country, 
under  all  th.e  circum.stances  of  the  case. 
had  a  right  to  rake,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain It  with  moderation,  perseverance  and 
firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity    imixjse    on    every    nation,    in 


cases  m  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me.  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gaiii  time  to  our  counti-y 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is' necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  uncon.scious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  cuunti-y  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  my.self  must 
scHjn  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it.  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo   Washinhton. 

United  States, 

ITth  September.  1796. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  its 
bt'uvj.  considered  a  precedent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission 
today  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarics 
and  include  extraneous  material  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
ob:ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  !io  obiection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER  UNDER  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  RULE  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week 
may  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  FEBRUARY  26 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker, 

1  have  .usked  for  this  time  for  the  putijose 
of  askinti  the  acting  majority  leader  as 
to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  be  very 
hapijy  to  respond  to  the  request  made  by 
the  distinuui.shed  gentleman  from 
.Arizona  and  to  Inform  the  uenlleman 
and  our  collea.'nies  as  to  the  program  for 
the  week  of  FobniaiT  26. 

Monday  is  District  Day.  Tlierc  is  one 
bill  scheduled  for  consideration — H.R. 
1511)1.  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958. 

Also  on  Monday  we  will  consider  S.  989, 
Jury  Selection  and  Serv-icc  Act  of  19R8, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Tuesday  we  will  have  for  considera- 
tion H.R.  11308.  amending  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965.  under  an  open  rule  with 

2  hours  of  general  debate. 
Wedne.sday    and    the    balance    of    the 

week,  we  will  consider  H.R.  15414,  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968.  This  is  an 
extension  of  excise  taxes.  This,  of  course, 
IS  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Also.  S.  2419.  development  of  cargo 
container  ve.s>els.  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
"■"       FEBRUARY  26 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VA  EMPLOYEES  IN  OKLAHOMA  SUP- 
PORT OUR  FIGHTING  MEN  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mmistration  m  Oklahoma  fully  supports 
our  fighting  men  m  Vietnam.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  VA  in  my  home  State  are 
making  every  effort  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible service  to  the  me»  returning  as 
veterans,  but  they  also  believe  in  taking 
the  extra  step — in  going  the  extra  mile. 
They  have,  therefore,  established  a  pro- 
■ram  to  siiow  the  men  still  serving  in 
Vietnam  that  they,  and  their  fellow 
Oklahomans.  appreciate  what  they  are 
doing  for  us. 

The  Veterans  Administration  in 
Oklahoma  has  two  liaison  men  in  Viet- 
nam. They  are  Millard  J.  Ryker,  who 
volunteered  from  the  Muskogee  regional 
office  for  6  months  duty  in  Vietnam  as 
contact  representative,  and  1st  Lt, 
James  R.  Wolfe,  The  Muskogee  VA  office 
solicited  their  suggestions  as  to  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  servicemen  they 
contact.   They   are   reviewing   those   re- 


quests and  are  filling  them  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 

For  example,  several  men  returning 
from  Vietnam  have  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  water  has  an  extremely 
bad  taste  because  of  the  chemicals  used 
for  purification.  The  returnees  stated 
most  units  put  Kool-Aid  in  the  water 
to  counteract  the  taste.  The  VA  Em- 
ployees' Association  purchased  1,152 
packages  of  presweotened  Kool-Aid  and 
sent  it  to  the  liaison  men  for  distribution. 

The  employees  ha\e  remembered  that 
the  worst  burdens  of  war  are  always 
borne  by  children  and  have  tried  to  at 
least  i)artia!ly  otT.set  by  .sending  dolls 
and  toys  to  Mr.  Ryker  for  distribution 
to  V.etnamese  children. 

Tiie  VA  employees  m  Oklahoma  saw 
to  It  that  Christmas  for  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  was  not  forgotten.  Those 
employees  voluntarily  made  candy  and 
fruitcake  for  .servicemen.  Over  175  boxes 
of  candy  weighing  in  excess  of  200 
pounds  were  sent.  Postage  alone  for  the 
gifts  was  almost  S150  and  was  paid  for 
by  the  VA  Employees'  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the  VA 
employees  in  Oklahoma  arc  vitally  in- 
terested m  showing  our  ser\iccmen  that 
they  support  their  efforts  and  appreciate 
the  sacrifices  being  made  for  us,  I  salute 
them  in  their  endeavor. 


THE  DRAFT  AND  GRADUATE 

STUDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  \no  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recoi.:nired  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
week  Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B. 
Hcrshey.  in  telegrams  to  all  State  selec- 
tive service  directors,  .announced  the  de- 
cision of  the  National  Security  Council 
that  it  is  "not  e.ssential  fur  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety, 
and  interest"  to  extend  student  defer- 
ments for  graduate  siudy  other  than 
medicine,  demistiy,  and  allied  medical 
specialtif  s.  General  Henhev  iionted  out 
that  this  iiction  does  not  affect  existing 
regulations  go\ernini  deferment  for 
graduate  .^-tudenls  who  i  iitered  th?ir  sec- 
ond or  subst-qucnt  year  oi  'naduate  study 
in  the  fall  of  1967.  However,  he  informed 
the  State  directors:  it  "docs  affect  .'stu- 
dents gn.diialing  from  college  this  year, 
as  v,-cll  as  tho.^e  who  ;':iterod  the  fir.-t 
year   of   graduate   scho.)l   last    'all," 

I  disanreo  with  this  ap:»oach  for  sev- 
eral reasons  \'hi7h  I  will  disciss  here- 
with. Mo:eover.  I  leel  the  militaiT  obli- 
gations and  needs  can  br  met  by  effective 
use  of  our  Re.'^erve  lu'a^^iam  lo  incor- 
porate these  sfiidcnts. 

The  view  of  our  national  military  man- 
power needs,  as  determined  by  the  Na- 
tional Securitv  Council,  should  be  re- 
evaluated and  Congres':  should  amend 
the  law  if  administrptive  adjust- 
ment IS  11  it  forthcoming.  Otherwise,  'f 
this  decision  strnds.  iho  .short -term  ef- 
fect of  it  UDiin  the  thou.'-ands  of  our  itni- 
ver,';ities  'o-ill  be  the  loss  ol  tho.~e  teach- 
ing a.ssi-tants  to  undf-rrraduatos  at  the 
very  time  when  otir  college  and  university 
o'lrollments  are  '■xpandiiiL'  at  a  substan- 
tial rate  This  pre.scnts  a  disruptive  crisi'^ 
to  college  and  univenity  administrators 
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.struggling  with  plans,  and  efforts  to  find 
financial  resources,  to  cope  with  this  ex- 
pansion of  college  enrollment. 

The  longer  term  effect,  although  it  will 
be  reached  within  3  years,  will  be  to  re- 
move from  the  national  economy  the 
graduating  corps  of  ,-tudents  trained  in 
engineering,  the  social  sciences,  techni- 
cal subjects  and  the  other  vital  areas  of 
graduate  study.  The  requirements  of  uur 
increasingly  complex  society  dictate  that 
every  reasonable  effort  be  made  to  in- 
crease our  trained  leadership  m  all  areas 
of  educational  attainment.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  and  not  be  de- 
terred from  this  national  objective. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  the 
announcement  of  this  decision  now 
means  that  the  4.000  local  draft  boards 
will  make  decisions  on  deferment  with- 
out the  benefit  of  the  national  lists  of 
critical  occupations  originally  develojied 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce and  will  rely  on  "essential  com- 
munity need."  The  essentiality"  of  math 
teachers,  physicists,  engineers,  and  other 
skills  may  be  recognized  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  not  in  another.  This  is 
awkward  planning  for  the  Nation's  needs 
to  say  the  least.  What  is  more,  it  leads  to 
blatant  inequities.  For  example,  one 
board  would  defer  a  teaching  student. 
while  another  board  next  door,  in  a  .sije- 
ciflc  instance  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, would  draft  another  student  un- 
der the  exact  circumstances. 

By  no  means  do  I  feel  the  military  ob- 
ligations of  these  students  .should  be  un- 
fulfilled. All  male  graduate  students  of 
eligible  age  should  be  required  to  enter 
a  Reserve  unit  and  develop  their  par- 
ticular .skills,  with  others,  to  eventually 
serve  their  country,  either  in  military 
service  or  in  their  professional  area. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the.se  reforms 
be  reviewed  immediately. 


ADJOURNN'KNT 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  :~.jieaker.  I  move  iliat 
the  House  do  nov,    'oiourn. 

The  motion  u'as  ai'rccd  lo:  acroiriiimlv 
I  at  1'.'  o'clock  ;nd  5'1  minutes  i).m.i.  un- 
fler  Its  pie\io;i.s  order  the  Tjouse  :id- 
lomn'-d  until  Jwlond-.v.  i-  b.uaiy  26.  lf!6S. 
at  J 2  o'cloci:  noc^n. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AMD    RESvOLUTIONS 

Under  clause   1  ol"  rule  XXII.  iiublic 
hills  and  resolutions  vvere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  :is  follov,?; 
By  Mr.  .ADAIR : 

H.H.  15.=i30.  .A  bii:  xo  nm-ncl  title  3S  of 
tlie  Uiiiteci  .Stafps  '.Vxin  to  pro\ide  for  tlie 
P'ii;po.--e  of  entitlpmf-nt  'o  disabHity  ppn=inn 
•.tin"  vrternn.<;  vitli  leE.s  t:"..Tn  'jO  d.iys  serv- 
ice sh.ill  he  mkevi  te  ii.ive  been  in  .sound 
'condition  Thru  oxiniir.rd.  ;!cccpteci.  :ind  eii- 
ro!!ed  for  ^ervirr:  to  -he  C'ommttcc  oil  Vrt- 
•:r;ins'  .Mfairs. 

By  Mr.  nOLAND: 

HR  15531.  A  l)'l!  'o  iirevrnt  tlio  inu>i:-t.i- 
tion  i>f  rncianrrrrd  .'-j'CCiff:  of  '~ish  or  wild- 
life ii.to  t'.ie  U.-'.ited  •'Lit;?;  to  prevent  the 
intpr.'-'ate  .shipment  of  rertile?.  ..mphibians. 
.  ;id  other  ".•lldliie  tnl^en  rontr.Try  to  Sta'e 
l.iw.  .ird  for  r.thcr  p-.'rno.'-e.i:  to  Jie  Crmmlt- 
lee  on  Merchai.T  M.irir."  :i!id  Pi'--hcrieK. 
By  Mr    ISROVnrLL  of  Virrinia: 

HH  \h?>?.2.  A  l,il]  to  provi' >  lor  the  r".- 
t\bl;s!jinent  In  the  District  ot  Culumljla  of 
the  tlnivemtv  ol  'he  ITiilted  Htate,s  to  func- 


tion priinarlly  as  a  national  lii.stitntc  tor  ad- 
vanced sttidtes  at  wlUc-h  Indhldnals  of  out- 
stiuidlng  .ibilily  will  pur;,ae  .studies  antici- 
pating, identi  lying,  .•.nd  isolatlnfj  future 
Ijrc^blcm.s  of  the  United  .State.s;  lo  the  Com- 
:nlupp  on  Education  and  L.ibor. 

By  Mr.  FRASKR: 
H.R.  15533.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  39.  United 
St.ite.s  Code,  to  extend  lo  neitihborhood  im- 
provement organizations  or  .i.s,socl.ition.«  ilie 
special  thlrd-clas.'^  bulk  mall  rates  for  non- 
profit organlzallon.s:  lo  the  Committee  on 
I'Oot  Office  .Old  ("ivil  .Spr\ice. 

B\  Mr  NICHOL.S: 
UR.15.S34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  li»54  to  provide  for  tlie  val- 
uation of  a  decedenl'.s  interest  in  a  closely 
lieUi  buslnecs  lor  estate  tax  piiriio.ses;  lo  the 
Committee  on  W.ivs  .oid  Me.ai.s. 

Bv  Mr  PFI.I.Y: 
H.R  155:15  \  1)111  lo  amend  .se<  tlon  3  of  the 
.icf  of  November  2.  1966,  relating  to  tlie  de- 
vek)pment  by  llie  .Secretary  of  the  Intenf)r 
of  iish  protein  concentrate:  lo  tlie  Commit- 
tee   on    Mercliant    .Marine    .iiid    Pi-heries 

By  Mr.  .SCHEUER: 
H.R.  15536.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
i:ducatlon  Act  of  1!*63  by  !)rovidlns  lor  a 
I)rogram  of  .Stnfe-admlnl.'.tered  postsecond- 
.iry  vocational  education  .scholarships;  to  the 
Committee    on    Education    and    L.tbor. 

By  Mr  .Sl'UBBLEFIELD  ( bv  request); 
HR.  15537.  A  bill  10  enable  Iwby  chick. 
.started  jiullet.  Iriving  hen.  and  table-esg  pio- 
(hicers  to  consl--tently  provide  .m  adequate 
sujiply  o!  these  conunodities  to  meet  the 
iiced.s  ol  con.sinners.  to  .-tabilize.  maintain. 
.>nd  develop  orderly  marking  conditions  at 
j)rices  re;iSonable  lo  tlie  consumer.-  and  pro- 
(k.cers.  and  lo  promote  and  exjjaiid  the  use 
.md  consumption  of  such  commodities  and 
products  tliereol;  lo  -lie  Cfimmlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  ADAIR; 
H  J.  Res.  1117  Joint  resolution  t<i  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  .second  week  of 
May  of  eacli  year  .us  'National  S'-hooI  .Safety 
I'.itrol  'Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CONVERS    dor    him.self.    Mr. 

CoHKi.AN.    Mr.    Karth.    and    Mr.    ,St. 

Onc;e  I  : 

H  .J- rtes.  1118.   Joint     restitution     autliorlz- 

ing   'lie  President    to   i.TO<-laim   iinnually   the 

week  iiic:uding  Fcbru.irv  14  itlie  birtliday  of 

P:edorick  Dnuplassi    a.s  ■'Afro-American  Hls- 

lojy     Week";     to     the     Cummittre     on     ilie 

.'t.rlK-iarv 

iiy  Mr  BURTON  of  Utah: 
ir  C-. .11.  Res  (;53.  Coni  iirrevit  resolution  to 
i-s,t:'.tlish  a  joint  coniTc^sional  committee 
to  repvatiiine  the  objectives  and  nature  ol 
ihe  ioiT!gn  a;-.siatance  programs  aiiri  the 
relationsiiip  cf  such  prcframs  lo  vital  U..S. 
interests;    to    ilic   Committee   on    Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  ol  Ohio; 
H  Con  Res.  6;i4.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pi'-^sslng  the  .>ensp  of  Congress  that  the 
President  has  implied  powers  to  take  ap- 
i>rc>p;iate  mea.sures  for  ilie  safe  recovery  of 
the  'TPW  of  the  tJ  .S  .S  Parhln  ^nd  the  vessel 
Itself;    to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.'^olutions  v.-ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  O'.NEILI,  of  M.a.'sachusetts; 

H  R.  15538.  A  bill  for  ihp  relief  of  KaLirol 
Kaprtanakls  Ctazulis;  lo  the  Committee  on 
the  .!udic:;ry. 

H.R.  l'>53f>.  .-\  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angero 
and  Tlifophilos  Karnperide.'--;  to  tl.c  Commlt- 
tre  'u  ;ho  Ji;diclarv 

HR.  15540.  A    bill    for    'he   relief    of   Lulgl 
l-'ana;    to   The   Committee    in    the   Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  I'ELLV: 

U  ]i  15.541.  A  '-lill  for  the  relief  i.f  Cors- 
zona  (I.  .Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 
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Kind  Word*  for  the  President 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneaday.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  PURCKLL  Mr  Speaker,  my  etood 
fnend  .ir^d  cuileat-'ue  from  Fort  Worth. 
Tex  .  ConKrps,sman  .Jim  WniriHT.  ad- 
dressed the  Victory,  1968'  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Denux-ratlc  National 
Commi'tee  In  Dalla.s.  Tex  .  on  F'ebruaiT 
10 

Hl.s  addre.s^s  wa.s  warmly  received  by 
those  In  attendance,  a.s  he  h.id  some  kind 
•Aords  to  say  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  reasoned  approach  Is 
something'  all  Americans  should  consider 
as  they  hear  the  criticism  of  our  Presi- 
dent from,  all  sides  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleasrue  for  his  attempt  to  put  the 
present  criticism  in  proper  perspective. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks    of    Ci.NiiitEss-M«N    .Jim    Wright    ro 

THE  RECIONAL  DEM.icR.\-'rc  LEAOERSHn»  Co.N- 

PtBENCE  Dallas  Tex  Febru\hy  10,  1968 
Many  of  the  Republican.s  who  two  months 
a<o  were  alreutty  dividing  the  spoils  and  at 
least  some  faint-hearted  Democrats  whu  were 
moaning  in  anguish  over  the  l'J68  national 
election  prospects  appear  to  have  forgotten 
entirely  what  uxik  pl.ice  Ju;  t  20  years  ago. 

For  almost  every  unfavornble  portent  of 
1968.  we  can  And  a  very  nearly  Identical 
counterpart  in  the  ouUooic  of  1948 

The  Presidents  popularity,  as  mejisured  by 
polls,  h.id  recently  been  hitting  its  lowest 
ebb.  The  wiseacres  smU  he  couldn't  be  re- 
el e<' ted. 

The  preceding  elections  had  dealt  unkindlv 
wit.a  the  IDemocratlc  party,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  I  recalcitr.int  Congress 

East  COiist  sophisticates  were  mouthing  in 
cultured  tones  about  the  President's  rather 
plain  tallc  and  his  lack  oT  "Vfyle " 

A  group  of  Di.xlecr  It  disWdenis  on  the  nght 
and  a  seli-styleU  peace  movement"  on  the 
left  were  rleldmg  third  pnrties  in  an  attempt 
to  slpiion  Voter:-,  away  Irom  the  Dj-mocratie 
President. 

There  w.is  even  a  candidate  named  "Wal- 
lace" and  .1  fellow  in  Mie  wmrs  named  "Mc- 
C.'irthy"  How  history  dies  repent' 

In  1948.  hardly  ttnyb<-(ly  believed  th.it 
H.irry  Truman  had  .i  ghost  ,)f  a  chani'o  but 
he  came  through  wirii  .i  smaishlng  landslide' 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  'hroe  b»!iic 
reasons  for  this  rejounding  victory  whlcli 
upset  all  the  pclitioa:  dopeoarts  .ind  so  rhnr- 
oughlv  surprised  ".he  'Jackroom  boys. 

First,  the  pe«.'ple  identifipd  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  plain  tallc  and  appreciated  his  stub- 
bt^ru  sense  uf  responslbilitv  bi  f.ice  of  all 
the  carpin?,  the  President  d'd  n<'t  \ie1d  to 
his  self-appointed  critics  of  cither  the  right 
or  the  left— and  the  people  Itked  that 

Seciand.  even  thou;jh  pecple  were  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  way  everything  was 
going  at  home  nnU  .abroad,  it  became  very 
apparent  to  the  American  public  when  the 
choice  came  right  down  to  the  wire  'iiat  tho 
Republicans  were  long  on  L-riticlsm  but  .short 
on  solutions.  " 

The  thi.'d  re:ison  is  wh.it  we  see  demon- 
strated here  today.  When  it  looks  like  we're 
in  second  olace,  we  Democrats  try  harder' 

Today,  Id  like  to  say  a  few  kind  words  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States— both  for 
the  .iwesoine  oilice  which  has  been  so  aptly 
described  as  r.he  world's  most  "splendid 
misery."   and   for   the   extrnorduianly  hard- 


wiirlting    human    being    who    occupies    that 
office 

Alexander  Hamilton  once  warned  of  the 
paramount  importance  In  a  republic  to  guard 
not  only  against  the  government's  oppression 
of  Its  people,  but  also  against  the  people's 
abuse  of  their  leaders 

History  show.s  that,  as  a  people,  we  have 
often  taken  Hamilton's  advice  rather  badly. 
It  seems,  in  f.vtt  that  our  strongest  and  best 
Presidents  .ire  precisely  those  for  whom  we 
h.ive  reserved  our  bitterest  hostility  and  our 
r.iiike.st   abuse 

George  Washington  upon  retiring  Irom  the 
office  wrote  u>  a  friend  that  he  would  rather 
be  in  his  grave  than  back  in  the  White  House 
differing  the  monumental  accusations  and 
nasty  personal  Innuendoes  to  which  he  h.id 
oepn  subjected 

Jetfersons  detractors  called  him  a  ".Jaco- 
bin" which,  in  the  political  lexicon  o|  the 
time,  w.is  roughly  tantamount  to  being 
br.indPd  a  'six-lallsf'  or  even  a  "cnminunl.st 
.sympathizer"  today  And  one  newsman 
prophesied  In  paselonate,  purple  prose  tiiat 

The   Republic   Is   In   the   last  stages 
because    that    atheist    from    Virginia    is    in 
the  White  House  " 

Filthy  stories  were  circulated  about  Andrew 
Jai-kson  He  was  faLselv  and  blatantly  accused 
...f  pror.toerliig  .)n  government  i-onlract.s.  and 
a  large  segment  ot  the  eastern  press  adopted 
the  pr.ictlce  of  snldely  retorrlng  to  him  as 
King  Andrew  " 
No  Presidrnt  was  more  unmercifully  re- 
vilMl  -in  the  presi.  m  the  pulpit,  on  the 
street  corners,  and  in  the  H.iils  of  C.jngress— 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  He  was  scorned  by 
his  own  generals  and  held  in  contempt  by 
.some  in  his  own  Cabinet  A  review  of  the 
p<iHtlcal  carUions  of  Lincoln's  day  would 
make  even  outspoken  mtxlern  pre.sldentlal 
critics  blush  over  tlirir  surpassing  b:ul  t.iste 
Both  Rooseveits  were  targets  ol  the  most 
vicious  attacks  In  1908,  a  magazine  called 
the  American  Bu!ilneH^man  featured  a  cover 
picture  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  which  had 
been  painted  .i  crowti,  ;.ud  edltorlallv  acctised 
iiun  of  bttr.nying  his  oath  ol  office  and  of 
taking  us  down  "the  dead  end  path  to  social- 
ism." Theodore    mind  vou. 

How  well  wc  recall,  though  we  try  to  for- 
get, the  dirty,  unfair  things  that  were  said 
(bout  .Ifilin  F  Kennedy  including  hitter  at- 
t.icks  upon  his  perron.il  motives  In  the  wake 
"f  the  natuinul  trauma  which  followed  his 
unt'mely  ;ifsas.'«ination.  we  ,vrrc  shockcfl  into 
a  iTt  of  temporary  national  shame.  We 
-ee!ne<l  'o  r'-ilizo  Ik  w  sh.ibblly  we  h.id 
tr«>;;ted  our  finest  ,inrt  ma.>.t  cledlcate<l  Pre.^l- 
uelit    And  we  repcnl^ti     lor  a  few  month.s 

Now  the  hounds  of  the  hunt  .ire  baying 
igutn.  rhe  pack  Is  in  full  cry  Our  quadren- 
:ual  Jllly  season  or  orglnstic  overstatemeijt  is 
-•pproHchlng,  ;ind  like  .some  wrird  masochistic 
'ui:  we  find  among  us  thoj?  who  would  turn 
iipjn  '^\^T  leader  ;iud  devour  him. 

Let  me  make  it  dear  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ini;  of  those  people  who  criticU'e  American 
[Kilicy  responsibly  ,iiid  constructlveh  I  am 
.\ot  talking  of  those  who  honestly  and  honor- 
iblv  disagree  with  the  President  on  matters 
of  >,>pinU)n 

I  am  speaking  of  those  who  .nre  forever 
.tssilling  the  President's  motives,  those  who 
trade  oa  fejtr  ind  traffic  In  hatred  I  am 
■•peaking  of  thnee  who  wallov^'  in  the  gtitter 
of  pcmotial  .ibuse  I  .im  speiking  of  those 
wno  .-.upvrciliously  set  themselves  above  the 
President  and  sneer  at  his  works,  mistrust 
his  words,  belittle  his  deeds,  and  question  his 
honor. 

I  am  speaking  of  some  urbane  sophlstl- 
I'.itfs  who  Ihink  they  have  discovered  a  safe 
and  clever  way  tr>  abuse  the  Pre:;tdent'.s 
perhonai  iiilegrity  by  inventing  a  term  they 


c.iU  a  "credibility  g.ip"  and  chattering  about 
it  incessantly  In  the  liope  that  they  thus  can 
create  a  climate  of  disbelief  between  the 
American  public  and  its  elected  leadership. 
I  am  speaking  of  those  who  gleefully  try  to 
embarrass  our  President  liiteriiatiiinally  by 
thwarting  fullillment  of  his  International 
ciimmitments,  lu  the  making  of  which  he 
acted  under  t!ie  Constitution  for  .ill  of  us. 
Once  I  spoke  in  Congress  ;n  defense  of  an 
International  commitment  of  President 
Dwight  D  Ei.'-enhdwer  I  said  at  that  time 
that  we  have  but  one  President  at  a  time, 
.iiid  whether  or  not  he  belongs  Ui  my  party, 
he  IS  my  President  When  he  is  embarrassed, 
I  am  embarr.i.ssed  because  my  country  is 
enih.irrassed 

.^t  that  time  I  made  this  analogy:  If  we 
were  flying  over  the  ocean  in  an  aircraft  — 
and  we  may  nnt  have  picked  the  pilot — we 
still  would  not  pour  water  lii  the  gasoline 
lank  just  to  einba'rra.ss  the  j)iIot. 

I  felt  tiiat  way  when  Mr  Elsenhower  was 
President.  I  felt  tli.it  way  when  Mr  Kennedy 
was  President  And  I  feel  that  v^-.iv  when 
Lyndon  B    John.cou   is  our  President, 

President  Johnson'.s  most  partisan  critics 
should  remember  tliat  it  was  he,  as  Majority 
L«'ader  of  the  Senate,  wluj  .luthorcd  and 
elfectivelv  carried  out  the  responsible  bi- 
partisan policy  ol  supporting  and  upholding 
President  Elsenliower  in  his  international 
dealings.  Because  of  Lyndon  John.son's  in- 
herent sense  of  responslbilitv.  there  w:is  no 
doubt  anywhere  on  earth  that  whatever  our 
dltferences  at  lionie  tills  .Nation  faced  the 
world  united 

Never  has  .i  man  come  to  tlie  Presidency 
better  grounded  by  experience  In  the  intri- 
cacies ot  our  government  than  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Never  has  a  man  devoted  himself 
more  dutifully  to  the  office  or  at  greater 
s.acriflce  of  his  personal  repose.  .Never  has  a 
President  worked  longer  hour--  .,r  been  more 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  fuUillinent  of  his 
promues.  And  never  has  a  President  kept 
more  of  his  promises  to  the  i)eopie, 

'Pot  more  than  a  generation,  every  .Ameri- 
can President  has  spoKen  liopefuUv  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  of  etiualizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  of  fairer  treatment  for 
tiie  minorities,  and  of  preserving  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  It  remained  for  Lyndon  John- 
am  to  tr.nnsform  tho.se  drepins  into  realities. 
And  for  these  efforts,  he  is  rewarded  with 
abuse. 

The  white  supremaclst.s  abuse  him  for  do- 
ui',-  more  for  civil  rights  than  anv  President 
in  hiftorv:  .md  the  black  power  militants 
ca-stlgate  mm  for  not  haviiig  done  the  :in- 
(HKSslble.  immediately 

The  reactionaries  flay  him  for  producing 
t!ie  greatest  volume  of  social  Irgislalion  in 
history:  and  the  so-called  "New  Lett  '  ridi- 
cules him  lor  preserving  and  honoring  the 
very  institutions  and  processes  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  which  he  Is  sworn  to 
defend. 

The  bloodthirsty  hawks  .scorn  him  for  not 
li.iving  completely  dcv.astnted  North  Vietnam 
and  risked  the  outbre.-.k  of  World  War  III: 
while  the  timid  doves  abuse  him  for  not 
having  cravenly  abandoned  an  ally  m  its 
mortal  struggle  for  freedom. 

One  extreme  flails  at  the  President  for 
spending  too  much  on  Vietnam  and  too  ;utle 
on  domestic  programs;  and  another  attacks 
him  for  devoting  too  much  to  domestic 
spending  and  too  little  to  Vietnam.  Surely 
thty  cannot  both  be  right.  Each  is  too  eager 
to  criticize  and  too  reluctant  to  analyze. 

Any  President  -and  certainlv  this  Presi- 
dent— deserves  better  than  this.  The  very 
least  we  owe  to  any  President  is  a  modicum 
of  understanding  md  an  .issumptlon  of  his 
gixKl  faith.  At  the  very  least,  our  propen.sl- 


tles  lor  ])itrtl.s.;iis!ilp  .uid  pergonal  abuse 
should  .stop  at  the  water's  edge.  In  llie  coun- 
cils of  the  world,  he  ii>  our  spfikesinaii.  If  we 
cannot  uphold  him,  .surely  we  should  not 
uiuieriuliic  him 

There  are.  In  all  ol  this,  tv.o  saving  graces: 
while  .'\inerlc.ins  liisturically  have  merci- 
lessly abused  our  si  longest  and  greatest 
Presidents  throughout  their  terms  in  office, 
We  seldom  fall  to  reelect  them. 

And  those  whom  partisan  contemporaries 
iiici.^t  bitterly  vllily.  history  most  lirmly 
vindicates. 

And  so  It  will  be.  my  friends,  with  I;yndon 
Balnes  Johnson. 


The  Time  Has  Come 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

Of    .SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Thursday.  Febmary  22,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  as  Congress  began 
its  new  work,  notice  came  to  me  of  the 
death  m  Vietnam  of  Sgt.  Thomas  B. 
O'Connor,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
O'Connor,  of  Allendale,  S.C. 

Sei'Reant  O'Connor  believed  In  the 
necessity  to  .stand  with  his  countiy  in  this 
time  of  international  crisis.  He  recog- 
nized the  true  enemy  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  believed  so  .strongly  in  our  presence 
there  tliat  when  his  regular  tour  with 
the  U.S.  Marines  ended  last  year,  he  ex- 
tended 111  order  to  remain  with  the  men 
under  his  command  and  continue  the 
figlit.  His  death  came  in  the  spirit  in 
which  lie  had  always  lived,  for  the  fatal 
wound  was  delivered  after  he  had  vol- 
unteeicd  to  accompany  a  reaction  patrol, 
called  out  to  aid  a  friendly  unit  under 
111  tack. 

Sergeant  O'Connor,  as  have  others  who 
died  in  this  faraway  land,  brought  honor 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  friends 
by  the  brave  and  distinguished  service 
he  rendered  his  country.  Martha  and 
Tom  O'Connor  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  their  son  pave  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  to  protect  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

The  reason  I  address  the  Senate  today 
is  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  fello'W 
Senators  to  an  editorial  written  by  the 
father  of  this  son.  a  son  we  all  miss,  a  son 
who  symbolized  all  that  is  good  and  brave 
about  our  America  today.  Expression  of 
the  father  and  a  picture  of  the  son  have 
been  beautifully  recorded  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Time  Has  Come."  written 
by  Tom  O'Connor.  The  time  has  indeed 
come.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  the  time  will 
pass  before  we  truly  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  meet  the  .situation  on  the  terms  that 
our  forefathers  would  have  met  it :  Firm, 
resolute,  and  with  unswerving  dedica- 
tion, as  did  this  young  man  and  all  others 
of  his  breed. 

This  editorial  by  a  trieving  father  sym- 
bolizes the  hurt  and  i)ain  that  is  felt 
acro.'^s  the  broad  expan.se  of  America.  I 
believe  it  contains  a  message  which  we 
all  should  hear,  which  've  all  should  think 
about,  and  which  we  all  should  reflect 
upon.  I  salute  Tom  O'Connor  and  his 
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son,  and  I  pray  eaine-tly  that  they  and 
their  kind  will  prevail. 

Those  of  us  who  continue  tu  enjoy  the 
freedoms  that  this  yuuim  man  and  otliei- 
service  men  and  women  have  i)re.>er\ed 
for  a  few  more  years  should  rededuate 
ourselves  to  insuie  what  thi.s  lather  and 
all  parents  ask;  lliat  ility  will  not  li:i\f 
died  in  vain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c>)n- 
sent  that  the  editorial,  jjublislied  in  the 
Allendale  County  Citizen  ol  January  25. 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Pretensions  uf 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .  ditoiial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorh, 
as  iollows: 

Tut  TiMK  H.-vs  Come 

My  son  c.ime  home  Irom  Vietnam  early 
this  year,  'Wlien  he  was  last  here,  in  October, 
bLandlng  big,  poised,  confident.  I  guessed  I 
would  have  the  record  c.ibinet  all  built  befcjre 
he  Ciune  liome  again  in  February,  and, 
secretly,  I  jjlanned  t^  refurbl.sh  the  darkroom 
for  ills  new  interest  in  photography. 

When  I  followed  the  honor  guard  up  the 
aisle  of  our  little  church  In  January,  I  re- 
membered that  It  was  here  he  a.s.=  umed  one 
time  a  military  stance  ana  with  measured 
trend  marched  tov^ard  the  all;ir  bearing  the 
crojs  before. 

Tliere  was  somewhere  in  me.  on  that  bitter 
day,  a  block  of  Ice  that  contained  and  ccju- 
strained  all  of  me  that  could  be  called  me,  I 
was  not  cold  in  the  sleet  and  rain  .aid  the 
wind  that  blew  across  a  dark  day,  when  the 
skies  wept  and  I  could  not. 

Just  as  the  rlRes  barked  .sharply  In  a  lajst 
salute  and  from  a  distance  the  bugle  began 
Its  mournful  declaration  of  farewell,  the  rain 
brushed  coldly,  softly,  a.galnst  my  cheek. 

For  a  moment  I  raised  my  eyes  and  remem- 
bered that  he  liked,  on  days  such  as  tills,  to 
go,  booted  and  wrapped,  oil  across  the  lields 
Into  our  woods. 

It  was  then  that  there  came  to  me  In  sharp 
recall,  almost  startling  in  their  clarity,  .some 
words  I  put  down  on  an  occasion  like  this  in 
another  war,  fifty  years  away,  in  a  boy's  at- 
tempt to  try  somehow  to  relieve  a  siiilerliig 
akin  to  that  which  now  held  my  heart  in  ley 
bond. 

"When  I  am  deaf  at  Last  to  cannonades 

That  driun   along  some   reach   ol   ruined 
earth: 
My  soul  withdrawn  beyond  the 
barricades 
And  stopped   upon   inv   lips    this   present 
mirth; 
Become,  toj  soon,  a  fadirsj.  failing  jiart 

Of  yesterdays,  that  break  upon  a  morrow 
As  a  remindfiU  weeping  in  the  lieart, 
Or  pulse  of  pain,  or  anvil  beat  of  sorrow; 

Will  you  remember  suddenly  on  streets 
In  throngs  about  the  city  where  you  walk, 

Or  in  the  country  garden,  where  *^he  sv.'eets 
Of  summer  keep  tlie  bee  vvorld  full  of  talk, 

These    were    the    things    I    loved.    yourself 

beside. 
And  while  they  arc  I  have  not  v.iioily  died?" 

If  I  could  remember  tills  ...  if  I  could 
.see  again  what  lie  had  seen  .  .  .  love  again 
what  he  had  loved  .  .  .  Then  it  was  time  to 
move  again,  to  come  again  to  the  stranEc  un- 
realities,, of  pecple  in  motion,  of  a  world  still 
there,  and  the  steady  beat  of  time  going  on 
forever. 

I  cannot  accept  my  son's  death  as  a  mat- 
ter of  God's  will,  I  must  reject  a  God  wlio 
would  create  so  well  and  then  purposely  de- 
stroy, Tlie  God  I  reverence  is  a  God  of  crea- 
tion. My  son  was  destroyed.  I  am  afraid,  by 
me  and  by  you  and  by  man's  will,  denying 
the  will  of  God, 

His  own  son  died  becau.se  of  the  ■.villfulness 
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oi  inaii,  iiiihecUiiig  the  plea  lor  peace  on 
iMrtii.  I'nr  too  long  we  have  let  ourselves  be 
m-trunieiHs  ol  v.-iUtul  men.  leedliig  their 
.iinbilioiis.  their  t;reeds.  their  lusts  lor  puwer 
.\  ith  the  lives  ol  our  .sons. 

1  see  no  sen.se  m  the  present  demand  that 
Wc  lay  down  our  arnis  and  ihus  (lult  tlie 
;jr(-senl  war.  For  to  do  ; o  would  lea\e  us  de- 
. •Useless,  at  tlie  mercy  ot  rapacious  men 
Alio  h.ave  boasted  they  seek  our  enslavement 
and  ;he  end  of  incliviclual  liberty. 

With  all  his  vaunted  advancement  man  is 
still  led  by  savage  cliiefs.  .My  .son'.s  death 
wa.s  decreed  m  councils  of  the  mighty  donii- 
iialed  by  vanities  against  which  my  God  has 
s[joken. 

Only  when  kings  and  rulers  and  Uaders  of 
men  dedicate  every  bit  of  their  strengths. 
jihNsical,  .spiritual,  moral,  to  the  end  that 
I  here  shall  be  peace  on  eartli  and  among 
iiiankiiid  an  intellectual  rejection  of  war  as 
.1  solution  to  any  problem,  c.ui  it  ever  be 
said  my  .son.  and  ihe  sons  ol  the  .sorrowful 
iiuUions.  did  not  die  In  vain. 


Leonard   Carriere   Looks   at   History  and 
Our  Involvement  in  Vietnam 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILI.l.NfllS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Blue  Island  Sun  Standard  is  a  publica- 
tion wiiich  for  generations  lias  .served 
the  community  of  Blue  Island,  111.  One 
of  the  features  of  its  editorial  page  is 
a  column  by  a  prominent  cuic  leader,  Mr. 
Leonard  Carriere,  who  thoughtfully  ex- 
pre.s.ses  his  views  on  i.ssues  of  the  day. 
The  February  15  issue  of  the  Sun  Stand- 
ard contained  the  following  studious 
commentary  by  Mr.  Carriere  on  the  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  which  I  believe 
rellects  the  type  of  judgment  which  is 
])revalenl  at  the  gra.ssroots  level  of  the 
country: 

In  Passi.ng 
(By  Leonard  Carriere) 

One  of  the  "doves"  has  taken  issue  with 
:  onie  thiii:;s  I  said  last  week  about  our  being 
in  Viet  Nam.  I  repeat,  that  as  I  see  it.  I  do 
not  know  as  we  have  any  otlier  lionorable 
choice,  I,  too,  wish  it  were  not  necessary, 
either  there  or  anywhere  else.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  Tlie  reasons  ,irc  self  evident,  if  we 
Just  look  at  the  indisputable  record  of  recent 
history. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  tlie  Far 
liastern  picture  had  Eii.,';and  occupying  In- 
dia, Ceylon.  Burma  and  the  Malay  .States; 
the  French  entrenched  ;n  Frcnch-Indo  China 
I  what  IS  now  North  .;nd  South  Viet  Nam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos  i ;  the  Dutch  in  resi- 
dence m  Indonesia:  the  V  3.  still  in  the 
Pnilipjiines;  an  indcpc-ndtut  Korea;  and  an 
Allied  Nationalistic  China. 

Fiirtlier.  between  them  the  Western  Eu- 
rof.can  powers  were  in  pretty  solid  control 
of  the  isl.incl  groups  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Under  those  clrcuir.stances  there  was  no 
.'■cason  tor  us  being  m  the  Far  East.  If  tliose 
circumstances  were  prevalent  today,  we 
would  not  be  there.  As  v.-e  all  know,  such 
is  not  tlii  ca.se. 

Gone  are  the  English.  Gone  are  the 
iVench.  Gone  are  the  Dutch.  Korea,  Nation- 
alist China  and  just  about  every  friend  we 
had  in  the  area.  V.'e  are  faced  with  a  neutral 
India,  Communist  China,  aiid  tlie  so-called 
independent  nations,  all  of  v.'hom  liave  either 
yi^r.c-  or  ,.re  undergolri?  a  proccLS  of  con.mu- 
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nistic  erosion  Additionally,  at  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  Russia  was  not  the  power 
she  has  .since  tiecome.  and  neither  for  that 
ma::er  w.is   ihe  United  States 

If  we  were  not  there  holding  the  line. 
what  would  happen  would  be  quick  and 
drastic,  none  of  It  conducive  to  our  future 
welfare  so  we  are  there  We  are  pavlnij  i 
stiff  price  but  not  so  dear  as  it  would  ulti- 
mately be  U  we  were  not  there  This  makes 
sense  to  me.  much  as  I  dislike  it  and  wish 
U  were  otherwise.  I,  for  one.  do  not  want 
to  risk  the  alternative 

None  .jf  this  has  to  do  with  partisan  poli- 
tics Under  any  adnilnistrnrion  the  results 
would  have  been  the  same  You  can  always 
quibble  about  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
our  foreign  afJ.ilrs.  but  long  range-wise  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  right  track.  Someday,  in 
the  rather  distant  future,  there  will  be  an 
answer  I  do  not  believe  many  of  us  will  be 
around  to  see  what  it  Is.  but  for  the  sake 
of  all  of  those  who  may  follow.  I  trvi.st  that 
it  comes  up  heads. 

The  role  of  advocate  of  flrst  principles  is 
difficult  As  I  said,  we  have  Just  begun.  It 
will  not  be  eiusy  I  du  not  see  how  we  can 
abandon  the  posture  that  was  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  inexorable  cour.se  of  world  events. 
We  did  not  choose  it  In  any  planned  man- 
ner 7et.  ihere  Is  no  disputing  that  we  stand 
there 

Because  we  stand  there  I  believe  that  the 
course  of  the  future  will  nut  only  oe  dlfler- 
ent.  but  It  will  be  for  our  gcxxl  and  the  good 
of  the  whole  world.  That's  an  easy  thing  to 
suy:  not  all  have  faith  in  that  general 
premise. 

We  could  do  nothing.  There  are  some  lulled 
Into  a  sense  of  raise  security  by  this  idea. 
That  Is  our  only  other  choice  For  those 
of  us  who  are  running  downiiiU  that  has 
an  awful  lot  of  Immediate  appeal.  We  could 
live  our  lives  out  without  disaster  overtak- 
ing us  personally.  That  is  as  far  as  it  will 
stretch.  Somehow,  and  I  do  not  know  why, 
It  Is  incredible  that  we  pay  some  price  for 
having  been  here.  I  do  not  flad  the  price 
too  high.  It  is  not  too  dlfBcult  a  task  to  pay 
not  that  I  do  not  complain  from  time  to 
time,  we  nil  do.  yet  If  we  do  not  believe  in 
ourselves  and  are  not  willing  to  carry  the 
load,  a  darkness  will  fall  over  us  which  will 
take  a  mUlenium  to  remove 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration 

of     Independence     of     the     Estonian 
Republic 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  22.  196S 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24  we  shall  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  tne  D€claraciL>n  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Estonian  Republic.  The 
day  must  be  remembered,  for  it  repi-e- 
sents  a  day  of  independence  and  freedom 
which  IS  meaningful  to  all  of  us  who  live 
in  liberty. 

It  grieves  me  and  all  freemen  that  the 
national  sovereignty  jf  the  E-tjnian  peo- 
ple was  violated  28  years  a.iio.  That  their 
national  spirit  has  survived  is  evidence 
of  the  pei-severance  and  courage  of  Es- 
tonians everywheie. 

Let  us  pray  that  Estonian  indefiend- 
ence  may  once  again  be  dec!aied.  that 
Estonian  freedom  may  once  ayain  be  es- 
tablished, that  Estonian  dreams  of  lib- 
erty may  once  again  be  fulfilled. 
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Amendment     of     the     Immigration     and 
i^lationality  Act 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

IIP    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  IIVES 
WeciTU'sdav.  February  21.  1968 

Mr  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Ir.troduced  HFi.  15506.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationalitv 
Act 

During  the  a9th  Congress,  Ptesidtnt 
Johnson  sli^ned  into  law  the  Iinminra- 
lion  Act  of  1965.  This  act  repealed  the 
disciiniinatory  national  origins  quota 
.system  a.s  a  basis  for  .selecting  imiiu- 
giants 

The  Immigration  Act  ci  1U65  estab- 
li.shed  a  new  policy  goveir.ing  those  who 
seek  admission  to  this  country.  The  act 
provided  an  extension  c.f  the  basic  theme 
of  U  S  policy — equal  opijorfinity.  The 
legislation  stands  with  legislation  in 
other  critical  f-reas  such  as  civil  rights, 
poverty,  education,  and  licalth,  reafHrm- 
mg  this  Nation's  continumi;  pursuit  of 
justice,  equality,  and  freedom 

However,  wlicn  President  Johnson 
signed  the  law  it  was  only  the  beginning 
of  a  very  important  tas.k.  Serious  in- 
equities still  exist  in  our  immigiation 
system  and  further  amendments  are 
needed  to  attain  the  objectives  initialed 
in  1U65. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  will 
effectively  eliminate  many  of  the  re- 
maining inequities  in  our  immigration 
and  nationalization  policy  and  ]Jiovide 
equal  opportunity  to  all  wiio  desire  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

My  bill  accomplishes  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

First.  It  refines  the  application  of  our 
belief  in  human  dignity  and  i-qual  op- 
portunity under  law  by  reestablishing  a 
Board  of  Visa  .Appeals  and  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation. 

Second.  It  strengthens  our  immiura- 
tion  objectives  to  reunite  families 

Third.  It  establishes  a  new  liumani- 
tanan  policy  of  asylum  for  refugees  and 
victims  of  natural  calamity,  and 

Fourth.  It  provides  neces.iary  adjust- 
ments in  our  naturalization  laws  by  es- 
tablishing a  -Select  Commission  on  Na- 
tionality and  Naturaliiialion  to  evaluate 
the  fairness  of  our  L^enoral  policy  m  ihi.s 
extremely  important,  but  long  overlooked 
aiea  ,jf  the  public  concern. 

I  would  like  to  olaboiate  nn  these  ob- 
jectives by  referring  to  specific  occtions 
of  the  bill. 

Section  2  reestablishes  a  Board  of  Visa 
Appeals  to  review  cases  involving  an  i.m- 
migrant  visa  to  relatives  of  a  U.S.  citii-en 
or  of  a  permanent  resident  alien.  There 
are  numerous  cases  on  record  in  which 
the  denial  of  a  visa  by  an  .'American 
consul  abr;iad  raised  justifiable  critii.i£:m 
many  of  which  cases  weie  finally  resolved 
by  enactment  of  jnivate  immi>;ration 
bills.  To  alleviate  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing thousands  of  private  bills  eacn 
year,  and  eliminate  the  cost  and  expense 
involved,  I  believe  that  an  independent 
Board  of  Visa  Appeals,  under  law.  will 
help  assure  a  more  equitable  treatment 
of  denial  cases. 
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Section  .'»  of  the  bill  redefines  the 
seventh  preference,  currently  allotted  to 
"i-efugees."  In  place  of  ■'refu.tiees,'  the 
seventh  pieteience  vl.sa  will  be  made 
available  to  desirable  groups  of  aliens, 
not  requiram  labor  ceititicalion  who  cur- 
lently  are  admitted  on  a  nonprefercnce 
basis.  The  availability  of  nxmprefercnce 
vi.sas  is  extremely  limited,  and  all  but 
precludes  the  admission  ot  tlu.se  aliens. 
Included  m  the  new  .seventh  preference 
are  retired  peisons,  private  Investors, 
fiancees  of  U  S.  c;ii/(>ns,  and  members  of 
religious  denominations  who  .seek  admis- 
sion to  perlorm  leliKious  duties. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
humanitarian  policy  of  asylum  for  ref- 
ueees.  In  practice,  our  country  has  always 
been  generous  m  providing  resettlement 
opportunities  to  refut;ees,  but  our  per- 
manent immiei-ation  law  has  never  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  a.sylum  policy. 
Our  countiy  which  is  so  devoted  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  all  people  throughout 
the  world  should  at  tins  time  fully  recog- 
nize the  relugee  resettlement  needs 
throughout  the  world.  My  bill  is  intended 
to  acc.-implish  this  ob.iective.  flrst,  by 
providiim  for  the  i.ssuance  of  12,000  im- 
.mi^rant  visas  annually  to  qualified  ref- 
ugees tliioughout  the  world:  and  second, 
by  authonziin;  the  .Attorney  General  to 
parole  into  the  counlr>'  alien  refugees 
wnen  he  determines  that  such  action  is 
in  the  public  interest.  This  merely  con- 
firms what  we  have  done  over  the  last 
decade  ;n  admittirm  those  who  have  fled 
ironi  Hungary  and  Cuba. 

Section  8  reestablishes  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  deportation.  It  is  an  estab- 
li.-hed  principle  oi  law  that  in  the  admin- 
i.-tration  of  justice,  there  must  be  a  time 
limit,  within  which  authorities  must 
c  iinmence  proceeding's  to  punish  for  an 
alleged  cnme  or  violation  of  law.  How- 
ever, in  matters  involving  the  deporta- 
tion of  a  lawfully  admitted  resident  alien, 
this  elementary  principle  of  law  does  not 
apply.  The  alien  may  have  resided  in 
this  country  .-mce  childhood,  or  for  20 
or  30  years  or  more.  He  may  iiave  been 
a  liroduct  of  our  .society,  but  he  is  denied 
its  justice,  and  its  equity  iind?r  the  law. 
The  absence  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
is  a  tracic-shortcommg,  a  glaring  in- 
justice which  has  cau.sed  undue  personal 
hardship  and  anxiety  in  the  lives  of 
many. 

Finally  section  18  (jf  the  bill  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  .special  immiLrant 
vi.sas  to  clean  up  the  backlog  of  petitions 
nccumulated  under  the  di-scrimlnatoiy 
national  origins  quota  system.  This 
would  'tpply  only  to  the  fifth  preference 
for  brothers  pnd  .sisters  of  US.  citizens. 
In  Italy,  for  example,  pttitions  dating  as 
;ar  back  as  March  of  I9,i5  .■ue  now  beine 
processed.  To  pro\ide  relief  for  qur.Ufied 
fifth  preference  visa  applicantr.  wh:  -till 
wish  to  join  their  family  in  this  country, 
is  lust  and  Jiumane. 

I  bt4ieve  that  th.e  removal  of  all  the 
remaining  vestiu'es  of  the  national  ori- 
gins quota  .system  will  p.'^i-mit  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
our  immiuration  lav,s  as  amended  in 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  .January  28.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  Nassau-Suf- 
folk Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  meet- 
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ing  on  Long  Island.  I  chose  as  the  sub- 
ject of  my  speech  the  ■Immigration  Law 
and  Its  Effect,"  particularly  with  regard 
to  Ireland. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1965,  it  was  the  hope  of  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  a  fair  and  equitable  im- 
migration policy.  Unfortunately,  the 
new  law  in  attempting  to  cure  discrimi- 
nation, .saddled  persons  of  Irish  birth 
With  an  inequitable  and  imfair  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  immigration  policy.  While 
total  immigration  to  the  United  States 
has  increased  temporarily  the  number 
of  per.sons  of  Irish  birth  permitted  to 
enter  continues  to  decline  not  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  come  here  but  be- 
caiuse  they  are  barred  from  entry  by 
UKxiulties  in  the  law. 

The  statistics  of  Irish  immigration 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  4  fiscal 
years  arc  as  follows: 

Fiscal  >car  1964 6.307 

Fiscal  ye..r  1965 5,463 

Fiscal  year  1966 3,241 

Fiscal  year  1967 2,624 

The  American  Irish  community  is 
shocked  by  the  drastic  effects  of  the  1965 
act  on  Irish  immigration  into  the  United 
States  and  will  receive  a  further  shock 
after  June  1968,  when  the  law  goes  into 
full  effect. 

I  join  the  American  Irish  community 
in  expressing  disappointment  that  a  new 
form  of  discrimination  has  developed  in 
the  implementation  of  our  U.S.  immi- 
gration policy.  How  can  we  affirm  our 
basic  commitment  toward  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  immigrate,  when  immigration 
from  one  country  is  increased  by  200 
percent  in  1  year  while  immigration 
from  another  country  is  reduced  by  a 
similar  percentage  or  is  severely  cur- 
tailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Germany  enjoyed  a  privileged  position 
in  U.S.  immigration  prior  to  1965,  par- 
tially because  of  the  number  of  immi- 
grants contributed  by  them  In  earlier 
years.  Now  residents  of  all  nations  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  for  U.S.  immigra- 
tion numbers.  While  we  eliminated  the 
discrimination  caused  by  national  ori- 
ems  quotas,  we  should  also  insure  that 
admission  to  the  United  States  from  all 
nations  be  available  to  qualified  persons 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis.  The 
standards  and  terms  for  competition 
must  be  as  fair  for  one  nation  as  they 
are  for  another. 

It  is  now  evident  that  when  the  Im- 
misralion  Act  of  1965  was  passed,  the 
House  did  not  anticipate  the  effect  that 
the  new  law  would  have  on  the  formerly 
so-called  •  privilei-'ed  countries,"  and  in 
partieular  Ireland.  Overlooked  was  the 
•soc  iological  pattern  of  immigration  from 
these  countries. 

Iieland';'  ..ons  and  daughters  have  for 
decad'js  contributed  to  the  building  and 
growth  of  this  Nation  in  every  conceiv- 
able area  nf  endeavor.  The  quota  which 
was  assigned  to  Ireland  under  the  old 
law  was  in  small  part  a  recognition  of 
these  contributions.  The  Irish  do  not 
claim  a  monopoly  on  these  contributions, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  other  nations 
have  similarly  contributed,  nevertheless, 
the  present  law  in  its  effect  on  Ireland  is 
discriminator^'  and  should  be  corrected. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  a  definite  need 
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for  legislative  and  executive  action  to 
eliminate  these  inequities  in  our  immi- 
gration laws.  The  American  community 
carmot  be  satisfied  until  the  discrimina- 
tion is  remedied. 


Col.  Daniel  "Chappie"  James,  U.S.  Air 
Force 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  big  man 
who  stands  tall  for  his  eountry  pri\ ileued 
my  city  of  Fort  Worth  recently  with  a 
visit  where  he  spoke  to  our  local  Air 
Force  Association  chapter.  So  impressed 
were  all  who  heard  him  v.-ith  this  great 
patriot's  appearance  that  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  caused  an  editorial  to  be 
published  in  honor  of  his  vi.sit.  And  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  on 
February  22  will  present  Col.  Daniel 
"Chappie"  James  with  their  coveted 
George  Washington  Medal  for  a  letter 
he  has  written  on  his  "Htritage  of  Free- 
dom." It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  this 
editorial  and  the  essay  by  Colonel  James. 
along  with  a  news  account  of  his  speech 
for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  readers  of  the  Record: 
I  From  the  Fort  Worth  iTex.)  Star-Tclegr.'im, 
Feb.  n.  1968] 

Patriot  Is  Pilot  Who  Loves  Cointry 

Last  week  was  a  pretty  good  week  for  peo- 
ple who  are  getting  tired  of  the  doomsayers, 
the  prophets  of  gloom  who  are  forever  mak- 
ing headlines  with  their  portents  of  anarchy 
and  despair. 

We're  awfully  glad  Air  Force  Col.  Daniel 
(Chappie)  James  Jr.  came  to  tcjwn.  He 
showed  us  that  unab.ished  patriotism  is  still 
In  style. 

In  case  you  missed  the  news  .stories.  Colo- 
nel James  is  a  big  man  who  stands  mighty 
tall  for  his  country.  He  is  a  48-year-oId  Negro 
pilot  who  lias  flown  fighter  plane.s  in  tliree 
wars  and  who  two  years  ago  led  the  "Bolo" 
mission  in  which  seven  Communl.st  pi.mes 
were  destroyed — the  biggest  bag  for  ,i  single 
unit  on  any  day  of  tlie  Vietnamese  war. 

"I  couldn't  live  long  enough  to  jjay  this 
country  back  what  I  owe  it,"  the  colonel  told 
an  interviewer.  "I've  fought  in  three  wars, 
and  three  more  wouldn't  be  too  many  more 
to  defend  this  country.  I  love  America  ;tnd 
if  she  has  weaknesses  and  ills.  I'll  i.oid  her 
hand." 

How  good  to  hear  the  Joyous  emotion  of  a 
man  who  knows  what  he's  lighting  for! 

Colonel  James  called  lor  unity  of  jjurpose 
in  his  address  lo  the  .Air  Force  Assoo;ati.,n 
here.  It  was  announced  ;it  the  same  time  that 
he  had  v/on  a  top  award  from  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge  for  his  essay  on 
"Heritage  of  Freedom" 

His  essay  asks  us  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  t-j 
strident  and  divisive  harangues  and.  instead, 
to,  become  In  our  dally  lives  unfailing  links 
in  the  chain  of  unity  and  freedom  that  has 
been  the  strength  of  our  country.  "We  must 
stop  finding  so  many  ways  to  hate  each 
other,"  the  colonel  says. 

He  is  declaring  that  patriotism  is  more 
than  bom.bs.  He  is  saying  that  it  means  hold- 
ing fast  to  what  is  good,  and  defending  It. 
"If  anyone  wants  to  challenge  America. 
they've  got  me  to  run  over  first,"  he  said.  We 
have  a  feeling  no  one  is  going  to  run  over 
Chappie  James. 
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Some  other  cheerful  ihiiigs  happened  last 
week 

There  was  'he  .^ludent  ])\u]  .it  University 
of  Texas  ,it  Arlin,2;ton  ih.it  indk-atetl  j)retly 
str<-)n£»ly  that  college  kids  aren't  llirongmg 
the  road  to  perdition  via  druKs  .iiul  .sex,  and 
that  Ihey  are  not  fainthearted  .ibout  jjro- 
lectlng  the  nation  .iiid  its  Ireedonis 

The  opnilon  Siimpiing  rcveaU-d  that  stu- 
dents at  UTA  pretty  innch  hold  thai  same 
views  un  .sexual  Irecdum  that  ihc-ir  parents 
did  a  generation  ,ipo--ihat  is  to  say,  a  solid 
majority  holds  license  lo  be  dangerous  Al.so. 
the  ]K)U  showed  that  eight  out  of  10  students 
belong  to  .1  formal  religious  group. 

Tiie  hippies  may  not  !)e  taking  over  so  fast 
as  some  people  thought. 

Also  last  week,  there  was  the  news  ihat 
If  S  uncmjiloyment  dipi)ed  last  month  U) 
3  5  i>er  cent  of  the  labor  lorce.  the  lowest 
ligure  since  November  19.53.  Unempioyinrnt 
of  3  5  per  cent  is  gettinc;  clo.se  lo  what  the 
experts  call   the  "imducible  minlnnim," 

Polls  and  statistics  tion't  tell  the  whole 
story,  of  course,  but  good  statistics  .ire  bet- 
ter than  bad  statistics. 

This  co.mlry  has  problems,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  deny  them.  But  things  li.ip- 
pened  last  week  that  show  we  must  be  doing 
biime   things  right. 


iTex  I  Star-Ti  legram 
19e.H| 


iProm  the  Fort  Worth 
Feb.  '.), 

t'oI.O.'.H.     jAMts'     KSSAY     ON     AMKRlrA 

(NoTE-C'ol.  Daniel  (Chappie)  James  Jr 
wr.o  called  lor  unity  in  purpose  Thursday 
night  in  an  address  to  the  .Air  Force  Associa- 
tion at  Cajswell  .Mr  F<  rce  Base,  al.so  received 
one  of  the  lop  awards  Tluirsday  irrim  ihe 
Freedom'    Foiindatlon    of    Valley    Forge. 

I  The  .'\ir  Force  colonel  received  the  Gefjrge 
Washington  Honor  .Medal  and  a  sioo  jjrl/r- 
lor  a  letter  he  wrote  on  his  "Heritage  <j{ 
Freedom." 

(The  essay  is  reprinted  here  in  full.) 
I  By  Col.  Daniel  J.imes,  Jr.) 

The  strength  of  the  United  Slates  of  .-Xmer- 
ica  lies  in  it.-,  unity.  It  lies  in  free  men  blessed 
and  ordained  v.'ith  the  rights  f>f  freedom 
working  to  jirovide.  build,  enjoy  and  grow. 

Those  v.'ijo  would  Mibvert  us.  or  .iny  Iree 
people,  try  to  disrupt  this  unity  by  lireaking 
i^ie  small  p.irts  Irom  the  whole,  driving  in 
wedges  of  'ear  and  disconlent. 

I  am  a  Neuro  .md.  tlierefore,  I  am  subject 
^o  their  constant  harangue. 

They  .say,  "Yoti.  James  arc  a  member  of  a 
niinority;  you  are  a  black  man." 

They  say,  "You  should  be  disgusted  witli 
this  -American  .society,  this  so-called  democ- 
racy." 

Tliey  ."^ay.  "You  can  only  progress  so  far 
in  any  field  tliat  you  choose  before  some- 
;)ody  puts  his  foot  on  yotir  neck  lor  no  other 
reason  than  you  are  black." 

They  say,  "You  are  a  second-class  citizen." 

My  herita).:e  of  freedom  jji-ovides  my  reply. 

To  them  I  .say.  I  ara  a  tlti/en  of  Die  United 
.States  of  .America. 

I  am  not  a  seccnd-cla.ss  clti/en.  and  no 
man  iiere  is  unless  he  tliinks  like  one,  reasoii.s 
like  one.  or  performs  like  one. 

This  is  my  country  and  I  !x>lieve  m  her — 
;ind  I  believe  in  her  flag — and  I'll  defend 
.her — and  I'll  fight  for  her  and  serve  her. 
If  she  lias  any  ills  I'll  stand  by  her  and  hold 
iier  hand,  until  in  God's  given  time,  ihroueh 
iier  wi.idom  and  her  co.'isideration  for  tlie 
welfare  for  the  entire  nation,  things  are 
made  right  ait.iin. 

Today's  world  .sltu.Ttlun  require?  strons; 
men  lo  stand  up  ,ind  \>e  counted,  no  matter 
what  their  personal  grievances  are.  Our 
i:reatest  weapon  is  one  we  have  .;l\vays  ]>~is- 
essed.  otir  heritage  of  freedom,  uur  unity  as 
.1  nation. 

We  mu~t  stop  finding  to  many  w.iys  to  liate 
each  other  ojciuse  of  race,  creed,  religion, 
political    party    or   social   strata. 
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We  must  stop  using  personal  grlevancea  as 

cin  excuse  to  break  the  laws  of  the  tand 

We  must  not  Join  with  any  lawless  mobs. 
n  I  ni.itter  what  the  provocation.  In  dlsregitrd 
f  'f  law  and  order 

A  t.h:ef  Is  a  thief.  I  don't  care  what  he  gives 
'.    r  hi*  rPrtson  for  steivllng 

A  mob  IS  a  mob  I  don't  care  what  the 
t^rovixatlon  l.s. 

We  can't  iff ord  It  in  this  i?reat  country  of 
ours  It  13  our  responsibility  to  preserve  our 
freedom  iiid  cnir  unity  Oreat  thinking  men 
rnuit  help  unite  thtise  with  whom  they  come 
In  con  tat  t  through  hard  work  and  participa- 
tion. Our  contributions  to  the  tutal  effort  can 
be  a  by-product  of  what  we  achieve  throujjh 
fXi.ei;ence  in  our  chosen  field  In  our  dally 
livee  we  must  become  a  strong  link  in  the 
chain  of  unity  and  freedom  that  has  al- 
w  lys  been  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
of   America 

I  am  an  American  My  herl'.«tge  La  txiund 
by  the  tenets  of  free<lom  inherent  in  that 
simple  siat»?ment. 

My  responsibility  Is  to  allow  my  children 
*-•  J  >in  a  community  of  free  people  every- 
A.fre  who  have  the  right  to  5ay.  'I  am  what 
I  -im  t>ecause  I  have  the  freedom  w\  say  It." 


Freedom   Day   Rally 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LlN'itS 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert uito  the  Record  a.  speech  made  by 
our  distu^.ijuished  colleague.  John  R 
RvRiCK.  of  Louisiana,  at  a  Freedom  Day 
Rally  at  Taipt'i.  Formo.'^a.  o:;  Januarj-  23 
The  rally  was  held  under  the  auipices  of 
the  Aiian  Peoples'  Anti-CommunLst 
League,  an  orKanization  providing  lead- 
ership througliout  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
struggle  against  the  oppressive  forces  of 
commuiusm : 

FHfcJ3)OM    D\T    R.\1XY 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  free  cltLseos  of  the  world. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  .40  a 
voice  for  nullions  of  my  fellow  Anierlc.ins  who 
believe  In  individual  liberty  under  God. 

■You  ha',  e  wou  the  moral  support  of  the 
.American  public  In  your  courageoU3  struggle 
.ig  unst  the  oppressl'.  e  tyranny  of  the  Com- 
aiunlst  dictators  in  Peking  We — the  Amer- 
ican people — stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
you  in  a  worldwide  cri'sade  for  individual 
liberty,   peace  and  self-determination. 

Although  I  speak  to  you  .is  an  ludlvidual 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  rather 
than  as  an  oIEclal  representative  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, let  me  emphasize  that  there  Is  a 
strong  public  feeling  for  the  rightful  cause 
of  free  China — which  Is  revealed  many  times 
by  .American  cltizeos  across  our  country  and 
IS  rertecteil  m  the  poUtlCiil  battles  within  our 
Government. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pe(.>ple  of  the  United  States  maintain  their 
friendship  for  the  legitimate  govenuneut  of 
the  Chinese  people  here  m  Taipei,  and  recog- 
nize It  as  the  only  true  voice  for  all  the 
Chinese  people. 

The  American  public  knows  as  you  do. 
that  atheistic  communism  is  the  immoral 
enemy  of  free  men;  t'lat  eommun.sm  threat- 
ens not  only  the  nations  bordering  on  her 
territory,  but  every  free-worid  government, 
and  every  decent  instuution. 

The  much-publicized  differences  ol  opinion 
between  Peking  and  Mi.'>scow  must  never  be 
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permitted  t.-.  .,bsture  the  truth  that  if.ery 
Coni.manist  government  13  a  t^reat  u>  pe..ce 
and  liberty,  and  that  eacn  is  primarily  dedi- 
cated to  expanding  Communist  aggression  by 
armed  forces  or  subversion- -not  m  disagree- 
ing with  e.ich  other  The  people  of  the  free 
world  must  recognize  this  fact 

When  Captive  Nations  Week  was  first  ob- 
served in  the  United  States  m  l'J59.  Khru- 
shchev displayed  public  anger,  .is  have  nis 
successors,  since  this  focused  world  .itiention 
to  a  b<tsic  weakness  of  the  Red  empire — the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  the  captive  peoples 
The  propaganda  voices  in  Peking  have  been 
equally  vigorous  la  denouncing  rallies  and 
programs  such  as  the  one  In  whicij  we  .ire 
participating  here  today,  since  they  arc  aware 
of  the  tremendous  unrest  of  t.ie  people  of  the 
mal.aland  for  restoration  of  lundaniental  liD- 
er'.ies  which  the  Communist  regime  cannot 
and  dare  not  provide. 

.Sir.ce  communi."-m  is  fundamentally  evil  in 
Its  political,  social,  and  economic  principles. 
it  h.is  within  Itself  the  seeds  of  self-destruc- 
tion which  must  be  carefully  nourished  by 
we  people  working  together  with  antl-Com- 
miinlst  allies  throughout  tne  world 

Yju.  the  free  Ciilnese  people  .ire  among  the 
leaders  In  the  gallant  struggle  against  com- 
munism on  the  Asian  front-and  rightfully 
so  Determination  and  true  faith  such  as 
yours  is  a  must  on  every  continent  .and  in 
every  nation  as  free  people  battle  the  Red 
cinr er 

The  endless  struggle  of  heroic  peciple  long 
held  in  painful  bondage  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  can  best  be  seen  m  the 
agrlcu.tural  failures  under  Communist  gov- 
ernmenu.  since  farmers,  traditionally  Inde- 
pendent, do  not  produce  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  under  any  form  of  collective  or  com- 
munal farm  system 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  .^merlcan 
people  do  not  support  those  few  leaders  of 
the  free  world  who  naively  parrot  the  Com- 
munist co-exLstence  line  We  remind  any 
free  world  leader  who  is  tricked  by  the  di- 
abolical propaganda  for  co-existence,  that 
the  e.xpansion  of  world  communism  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  blackmail  concessions 
obtained  by  the  Soviets  at  the  Teheran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  conferences. 

For  example.  General  de  Gaulle  has  dem- 
onstrated a  shocking  misconception  of  for- 
eign affairs,  flrst  in  recognizing  Peking,  and 
recently  taking  sides  with  .Moscow  during 
the  .Arab-Israeli  crisis.  Fortunately,  few 
leaders  of  the  free  world  are  as  blundering 
or  misled  as  De  Gaulle. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Africa  where  I 
visited  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  .Angola,  and  tae 
Republic  of  South  Africa  I  met  with  their 
leaders  and  saw  firsthand  the  Commumst 
weapons  and  ma'erlal  being  used  against  the 
people  of  these  free  nations  by  the  Marxist- 
trained  .ind  aimed  terrorists  -many  of  whom 
are  the  exploited  graduates  of  murder 
schools  in  Peking.  Mofcow   ard  Cuba 

They  are  indiscriminate  as  to  their  vic- 
tans — black,  white  or  yellow — their  metiiods 
are  fear  and  revolution  by  Internal  collapse, 
and  loss  of  confidence  In  the  governing  Iciid- 
ers.  The  people  la  those  countries  I  visited 
actually  consider  themselves  in  an  economic 
war  with  international  commmiL-m.  which 
Is  giving  every  ludication  of  an  attempt  to 
establish  colonial  outposts  In  many  so- 
called  emerging  nations  in  .Africa  Strange 
Indeed  that  those  who  scream  colonialism, 
imperialism  a.nd  exploiUitlon  the  loudest  .ire 
the  ones  hardest  bent  on  bringing  about 
that  condition. 

l!i  Guatemala,  last  week,  two  of  our  U  S 
military  officers  assigned  to  the  consul's  of- 
fice were  machine-gunned  to  death  In  broad 
daylight  by  Communist  terrorists  merely  be- 
cause they  disliked  O  S.  Intermeddling  In 
their  country  as  military  advisers  to  o.-utect 
the  citizens  of  that  republic  In  Guatemala, 
over  the  pan  18  months  there  have  been  an 
estUnateU   l.uuo  assassinations  and  murders 
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attributed  to  Red-trained  murderers  A  most 
unbelle\aole  .aid  Lincoiiscii.n.ih'.o  method  to 
bring  about  .my  proi;re.ss  or  liberty.  .And  as 
the  att.icked  go\ernnu'nt  in  power  tightens 
Its  security  and  law  enforcement,  we  hear 
the  Communist  P.irty  line  'police  state" — 
the  police  state,  if  such  exists  have  been 
caused  by.  and  Is  a  result  of.  the  Communist- 
provoked  terrorism. 

We  know  tliat  the  Communist  world  suf- 
fers from  tremendous  internal  complica- 
tions, bo'h  Ideologically  and  economically 
We  must,  therefore,  apply  every  effective  ex- 
ternal and  internal  pressure  to  exploit  their 
problems  and  bring  about  the  coIl.ip.se  of 
their  system. 

As  the  Communist  world  struggles  to  .ivold 
Collapse  It  is  sheer  folly  for  the  free  world 
to  rescue  them  by  diplomatic  or  economic 
Concessions,  be  they  called  hum.mltaMiin  or 
lor  tlie  relief  of  poverty  The  way  we  can 
truly  end  the  suffering  of  the  coloniallzed 
Mctims  of  communism  is  not  to  sub.sidlze 
their  governments,  but  to  hasten  their  ;cad- 
ers"  collapse  through  shortages  In  food, 
money    ind  popul.ir  support 

We  must  understand  that  any  success  for 
comnum.sm  anywhere  on  the  globe  is  dam- 
aging to  freedom  throughout  the  world;  like- 
wise a  defeat  for  communism  in  any  part 
of  the  glebe  advances  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  we  must 
continue  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  illegal 
government  of  Mao  Tse  Tung  .md  think  only 
of  the  restoration  of  free  go\ernnu'ius  in 
every  country  where  communism  t>>day 
exists.  The  diplomatic  boycott  of  the  illegal 
Peking  rulers  must  continue. 

.As  a  result  of  the  efforts  by  the  brave  citi- 
zens of  South  Viet  Nam  and  her  aiui-Com- 
munlst  friends,  the  aggression  sponsored  bv 
Mao  Tse  Tung  and  his  co-conspir.itor— the 
Soviet  Union— the  military  and  people  of 
Indonesia  were  inspired  to  overthrow  the 
Peklng-infiltrated  dictatorship  of  Suk.irno. 
and  International  Communism  suffered  .i 
great  loss  of  face  as  Indonesia  rejoined  'he 
Free  World. 

The  success  of  the  struggle  for  individual 
liberty  in  Viet  Nam.  the  firm  defense  ol 
Korea,  and  the  continuing  activities  of 
Eastern  European  leaders  in  exile,  .ire  all 
helpful  to  your  hopes  to  free  your  mainland 
homes.  Just  ,is  your  determined  advances  .ire 
helpful  to  the  long  suffering  opponents  of 
Communism  in  all  other  are.is 

When  our  last  great  military  leader.  Gen- 
eral Douglas  Mac.Arthur  returned  home  :r (in 
the  Korean  War.  he  pointed  out — and  I 
quote — 'the  very  purpose  ol  war  is  victory.  ' 
The  logic  of  that  statement  is  evident. 

The  constant  struggle  against  Communism 
in  which  we  are  engagtnl  must  and  will  end 
in  victory  for  freedom.  B%ery  economic,  dip- 
lomatic, and  psychological  weapon  .it  the 
disposal  of  the  Free  World  must  be  emploved 
in  the  struggle  for  true  world  peace,  through 
victory  over  Communism. 

The  turmoil  on  the  mainland  Is  evidence 
of  the  ine\-itable  collapse  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  It  Is  only  a  maf.er  ol  time  We 
know  that  the  deep-seated  moral  traditions 
of  the  Chinese  people  can  never  be  crushed 
by  the  imposition  of  the  false  ideoKgy  of 
communism  with  Its  broken  promises  and 
disproved  theories.  The  massive  prop;iganda 
of  Mao's  puppets  and  hirelings  together  with 
his  fear  and  inumidution  hasn  t  been  aiile  tc 
convince  the  people  of  mainland  China  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  Communisis  Is  right  or 
workable.  Any  form  of  government  which 
brutally  oppresses  and  exploits  hundreds  of 
millions  oi  people  is  doomed  to  uismal  fail- 
ure. Ocr  task  is  to  work  together  In  a  tmlted 
effort  to  hasten  that  collapse. 

The  near  future  will  restore  the  legitimate 
government  for  all  China.  Your  perseverance 
and  courage  will  liu'  e  its  reward  of  sweet  vic- 
tory. I  am  confident  that  tiie  free  i^eoples  of 
the  world  will  awaken  and  tot.illy  reject  ccjin- 
munlsm.  and  that  in  continued  cooperation 
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and  mutual  understanding  between  the  free 
Chinese  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
together  with  otliers  joining  our  efforts,  legit- 
imate world  freedom  and  a  laslint;  [>eace  can 
be  achieved  within  our  lifetime. 

Our  voices,  our  wants,  our  goals  are  being 
heard!  Truth  and  freedom  crushed  to  the 
earth  can  but  rise  again. 

Tlie  Government  of  Nationalist  China 
is  a  stanch  ally  and  brings  strength  and 
stability  to  our  i3o.sture  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  most  fitting  that  the  American 
people  were  so  prominently  represented 
at  the  rally.  Other  speakers  were  C.  K. 
Yen,  Vice  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Ku  Cheng-kang,  chairman  of 
the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Communist 
League.  A  mes.sage  from  President 
Chi;iMg  Kal-.shek  was  read  to  those 
uatl.ircd  at  the  rally. 


Carmine  "Pop"  Coppola 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    .NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOURE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  attend  a  dinner  at  the 
Claridtre  Restaurant,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
on  Saturday.  FebiTiary  10,  1968.  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Honorable  Charles  P.  De 
Martino.  executive  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  ,51st  Assembly  Dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Tlie  dinner  was 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Caimine  Coppola,  called 
by  his  many,  many  friends  "Pop  Cop- 
pola," who  had  been  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity and  a  captain"  in  the  .SLst  As- 
scmblv  Dipt'.ict  for  .50  yoais.  Mr.  Coppola 
who  is  19  years  old  is  .-^till  ^vorkinu  for  tiie 
principles  in  •.viiich  lie  believes,  those  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  cndtavor.",,  as 
he  says,  to  "do  what  he  can  for  his  coun- 
trj'." 

There  were  many  friends  of  Mr.  Cop- 
pola at  the  dinner,  many  of  whom  he  had 
helped  ro  achieve  iiublic  office,  many  who 
came  to  the  dinner  .dimply  to  honor  a 
;;reat  man.  Tho.'^e  on  the  dais  vicre  Hon. 
James  V.  Man;'ano.  Hon.  Beatrice  .Indue. 
Hon.  Coil  Holton,  Hon.  Cliarles  P.  De 
Martino,  Hon.  Himii  Cakf.y.  Hon.  .To.seph 
S.  Levine.  Hon.  William  J.  Ferr.nll.  Hon. 
John  F.  Purey.  Hon.  Thomas  ■}.  Cuite. 
Hon.  Ross  J.  DeLorcnzo,  and  many 
clergy. 

A  tnbute  .should  be  jzivcn  to  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Dp  Martino  and  Hon.  Coil 
Holton  for  their  excellent  organization 
of  the  dinner  and  to  Hon.  Harold  Roscn- 
baum  for  chain nu  the  dinner. 

It  is  therefore  with  pride  that  I  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  br  ne 
to  ihe  alt'.'ntion  of  my  colleat,'ues  the 
rema.'.ks  made  by  the  ,i;utst  of  honor,  Mr. 
Canr.ine  Coppola; 

Honor;ibio  guest;,  ladies  .".nd  gentlemen, 
fellow  p:.rtv  members,  friends: 

I  would  like  to  t!iank  each  and  every  one 
here  for  the  honor  th.it  vnu  pay  me. 

It  Is  with  a  happy  heart  t.hat  I  speak  to  you 
tonight. 

It  Is  diif.cult  for  me  to  express  what  50 
years  membersliip  m  the  party  iias  meant  to 
me.  I  iiave  seen  tnr,nv  of  the  sides  of  life. 

I  have  ;  een  vir'.orv.  and  I  h.nve  .'.een  f!e- 
feat; 
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I  have  seen  courage  and  I  have  seen  cow- 
ardice; 

I  have  seen  happiness  and  I  iia\e  seen  sor- 
row; 

I  have  seen  pride  and  I  ha\e  seen  humility: 

I  have  seen  gratitude  and  I  have  .'^een  in- 
gratitude; 

I  have  seen  love  and  I  have  seen  hale; 

But  probably  the  Ijest  way  to  stun  up  what 
the  years  have  gUen  me  is  the  evidence  be- 
fore me  right  now — it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  that  one  man  can  give  another,  and 
that  is  the  gilt  of  "friendship." 
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Job  Corps  Offers  Youth  a  New  Chance 
in  Life 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  devoted  part  of 
its  women's  news  section  to  a  veiT  ih- 
teresting  account  of  how  the  Job  Corps 
has  helped  three  young  ladies  begin  life 
anew.  It  makes  encouraging  reading,  and 
I  would  like  to  .share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Job  Corps  ni'lDEs  'rHRf:E  Traini  i  .s  lo  a  Ni  w 

Way  of  Lifi' 

I  By  Dnnii.i  .Scl'eibei 

Pasauf.n-a.  Women  .n  Coinnuinity  .Service 
(WICS)  st.irted  ).'!  ihe  ntw"  year  with  a 
success. 

It  was  a  iniiiiipM.int  succes.<;.  one  which 
WICS  recruiur.s  .a  I'.iO  Madison  .Ave  lia\e 
waited  a  year  :or  It  ii..s  been  that  iong  .since 
they  put  their  lir.--t  irif^hlencd  young  appli- 
cants cm  the  bus  to  be  trained  for  .i  new  ;ile 

Three  ol  tliem  on  home  le.ive  visiticl  Aim.i 
Williams  .iiid  Mrs.  Charles  Chase,  who 
screened  lliem.  'c  s.hov.'  Iiow  the  .Job  Corps 
reshaped  il.i^.r  '.i\t-i. 

movi:;g  i;xi'P.RiEN'(r.s 

The  girls  leave  little  douljt  th.'^it  tliev  ii.'ive 
Ijeeu  throii£;h  some  moving  per.wiinl  con- 
;"rontalions   lo   arrive  at  this   point. 

Ro-e.iiuK  Bpit.av.  20.  ir,  .i  Nav.ajo  who  had 
onli-  .111  ci'^ntli  i;rade  education,  no  cio.^e 
ii-.ai've.--  uui  a  job  tr.  a  U\"e-in  ijabv  sitter. 
She  ;.'  .1  liff  ,'s  ..  .inine.'Jtic  and  noiluni; 
:iinrr. 

.\t  ".  I  Mine  )n(i  .myone  ciiMovrrrii  she 
li.iri  .1  ;uie  .sinKiiiK  \f>i'-e,  iii  e>:rej)iional  .sense 
nf  u'."'  Ki  lastc  in  design  and  aliility  to  .sew. 

"I  f"UMd  :t  out  b"  mvfelf.  the  best  v.'ay." 
she  savf  ;n  reviewitig  hr-r  first  year  at  the 
AlbiKuierqne.   N  M  .   .lob  Corps  .enter. 

S;;e  :s  .i  ;n":n:)"r  or  .i  church  choir  in 
.■\ibuqiicrqiie.  can  rallor  a  suit  and  hopes  to 
p.irn  her  .v.iy  ''.irough  a  sciool  of  design — 
"One  I'll  p:;k  iiu  mv.-rlf."  She  is  .m  ex- 
])er:e;.'"e<i  i.,ia  computer  op?r.ilor.  .She  li 
,ilso  v.Tirl:;".g  lov.-ard  ".  ■-ligh  school  diploma. 

.'.".1  iliroe  .tirls  .-.re  I'.lled  with  terms  such 
as  CtED  :md  OJT.  They  h.iit  co:iver.<^ation  in 
•inswer  to  explain  thr>t  GED  reialcs  to  gen- 
eral edtication  study  and  that  OJT  is  on- 
The-joo  training  and  that  each  of  them  is 
receivin:-  it.  .And  ;ir."ucily.  th.at  R.A  (resi- 
dential ..iclei    i.5  .  n  :ior.or. 

Collelte  Wei^b.  "7.  .tntl  Horten.sia  Navar. 
1!'.  have  'ooth  been  R.As.  IJach  has  served 
:>s  not  r-niy  an  aide  lo  ;he  Job  C"rp.-  director 
at  her  residence  hall  but  as  a  judge  for 
co'.mcii  fl  RAs  at  'he  center. 

The  halls  are  lormer  U.S.  Army  barracks 
in  Tonpiie  Point,  the  .AsK.'na.  Ore.,  fonier  i" 
wiiich  ("olltite  ,lih1  Hortensia  lia\r  inen 
assigned. 


I.ONFLINESS    RK(  .M.l.KU 

Eacli  of  I  hem  ler.ills  lier  loneliness  .iiui 
her  disappoint inent  .it  the  barren  surround- 
ings wiieii  ;;ie  ,Tolj  t\irj)s  bo:^  .irst  reached  llie 
base, 

"It  rains  in  Oret;oii.  Boy.  iloe"  it  r.dn."  s.iid 
Collette,  ".AH  tlie  tiine^.iy  .Jiut  ni'.'iit  1; 
gets  to  you  especially  v.'lien  ..  ii'ie  new 
tiiere," 

But  coniiiit;  li..in  a  !i.>u-c'.io;d  witli  12 
child!  <'n,  Collet  ;e  ii.ul  lo  sliare  lu-r  room 
Willi  oiily  one  other  ftlrl  Tliat.  at  least,  was 
something. 

.Also,  slie  liad  an  allow. nice,  half  of  which 
she  could  send  liome  if  slie  chose.  Witli  only 
a  working  mother  supporting  the  brothers 
and  si.sters  at  lioine  it  was  a  brighter  pros- 
pect. 

And  life  at  Tongue  Point  itave  her  the  ultl- 
iiiate  one  coi  Imd  at  17  ConiMning  an  almost 
liarsh  candor.  l:red  of  being  black  and  poor  at 
the  same  tune,  and  a  iiigh  intelligence  no 
one  liad  ever  pointed  out  before.  Collette  dis- 
cr}vered  she  Is  a  leader. 

LOOKS    LIFE    IN    EVE 

.Sliv  not  onlv  looks  life  in  tlie  eye  lionestly 
f(,r  iiersell  but  exj^ects  the  girls  in  her  resi- 
dence and  study  liall.s  to  do  the  same. 

"If  they  tight,  if  tliey  don't  get  along, 
they're  severed."  s'le  savs  bluntly.  "They  vol- 
unteered. They  wanted  ,i  chiuice.  They  better 
taken." 

.Smartly  (ire.«?ed  m  a  wool  knit  suit  she 
bought  with  lier  allowance  she  is  unlike 
many  :n  lier  old  Blair  High  .School  who  have 
had  t-,virc  lier  chance.':  at  life.  She  knows  ex- 
.ictly  wliere  she  is  going  into  the  Marine 
(torps-taking  training  ,iiid  experience  .as  a 
secretary  with  her. 

H(jrtensia.  20,  lias  made  the  biggest  Jump 
of  all.  .Also  :ioni  .1  ianiily  of  I'J  children,  she 
.poke  no  English  when  she  came  to  Lincoln 
Higli  .Sc'liool,  Los  .Angeles,  from  licr  home  in 
.Mexico. 

Doiiiesli.'  sir- ice  would  iiave  been  lier  lot, 
except  for  a  driving  atiibition  and  a  deter- 
mination lo  speak  English  .out  speak  it  well. 

She  iloes  And  r.'irh"  in  lier  iirst  weeks  at 
Tongi!e  Point  she  showed  an  exceptional 
ability  at  maluiul  skills  She  can  run  the 
inimeof;raph  iiiacliine.  type  90  words  a  min- 
ute, operate  the  :.wilchboard  and  h.os  a  vo- 
cabulary superior  to  that  of  many  average 
.American', 

Roseanne  went  li.:ck  'o  .Alljiiquernue  early 
Without  a  family  in  California  she  had  no 
reason  to  slay.  ".After  you  get  over  the  lirst 
loaelinp.«s  at  the  i  enter,  tlirn  it's  sort  of  like 
the  Army."  .she  .said  "Home  is  where  you  tiro 
and  what  vfni  make  it." 

llortriisia  yearns  lor  home  lile  I  love  the 
homo  and  fanulv  p.irls  nf  nut-  stiuiv."  she 
.•aid 

I   llMJt.E   SFFN 

(■(Mletlr  sees  in  home  and  lanuly  studv 
hours  a  chance  ior  CoUene.  lier  twin,  who 
raiinoT  joint  the  corps  because  she  has  a 
small  baby. 

C.jllctte  hnc:  .alrc.-idy  bronc::cri  -lie  .--iblec* 
in  Oregon  of  having  girls  in  home  atui  :ainil> 
studies  care  lor  Job  corps  children  while  the 
vimng  mothers  s'ik1\'. 

Soi.neb  )dy  must  have  been  H.'tcning — a 
pilot  center  has  started  ior  that  i)itrpo.<^e  in 
Pcnn?vhTnla. 


The   "Paeblo":    How  Long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

•  1    I  ,w.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  Fehrnary  22.  19fiS 

Mr.  "SCHERLE  Mr.  SMoakcr.  this  :s  the 
list  day  ;he  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  creu 
liavo  l)eon  in  >Jnrtli  Korean  hands. 
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A    Joint 


Concessional    Committee    To 
Study  Foreign  Aid 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    VTMl 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22,  1968 

Mr  BURTON  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker. 
i)ur  able  colleakjue,  Rfpreseiitatlve  Ed- 
ward J  GuKNEY,  of  Florida.  Introduced 
this  week  a  re.solutloM  to  e.stablish  a  joint 
congres.slonal  committee  to  evaluate  and 
recommend  chances  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  action  and  urce  that  prompt  and 
fc  vorable  consideration  be  given  the  pro- 
posal I  am  today  Introduclni:  a  similar 
measure  It  is  certainly  time  tiiat  a  thor- 
ough reevaluatlon  of  our  foreign  .ild  pur- 
poses and  programs  be  carried  out.  Re- 
cent disclosures  of  waste,  inefficiency, 
and  some  corruption  m  connection  with 
foreign  aid  activities  only  accentuate  the 
need  for  a  long  overdue  study  of  this 
aiea.  The  concern  over  foreign  aid  mis- 
management is  typified.  I  believe,  by  the 
following  editorials,  one  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  18  edition  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  the  other  in  the 
February  20  edition  of  the  Wa.shlngton 
Sta;-. 
I  from  the  .Salt  Lalte  Tribune,  Feb    18,   1968 1 

MtsTY  A[D  Corners  Need  Venttlatino 

Ch.irges  .if  waste  In  the  U.S.  foreign  .aid 
program  ^jain  substance  with  recent  findings 
of  wlde-rnnglng  implications.  The  latest  dis- 
closure thiU  J250,00O  m  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  funds  were  used  to  buy 
luxury  "coclctall  party"  items  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo IS  not  tlie  worst. 

Reports  from  W.ishington  tell  of  question- 
able .\ID  -.pending  totaling  well  over  one 
million  dollars  Investigations  by  AID'S  own 
inspectur-gfneral,  U  S.  Senate  committees 
and  some  L-apltal  newsmen  linpilcate  .\ID 
ofBcials  and  foreign  contractors  m  either 
careless  or  .-orrupt  transactions 

.^legations  so  far  made  public  accuse 
Japanese  iiid  Dutch  coutrattors  of  collecting 
»3tK)  OUO  m  overch.irges  against  .MD  .ic- 
coutus  and  cite  European  firms,  one  identl- 
.*ied  as  Belgian,  for  charging  some  S600.000 
on  tlclion.1.1  repairs  to  equipment  lieadlng  for 
otiier  AID  recipient  countries 

Investigators  are  .lUo  reported  to  have 
found  that  some  -AID  officials  enjoyed  favors 
and  expensive  entert.iinment  provided  by 
those  eventually  awarded  .AID  contracts. 
And  at  least  one  such  contract  was  allegedly 
assigned  to  .in  .American  company  whose 
most  v;Uu:ible  assets  were  friends  in  high 
places.  Indeed,  many  of  the  .American  prin- 
cipals being  mentioned  have  personal  con- 
nections as  lilgh  as  the  '. icp  presidents  office. 

One  'leuth  nard  on  AID's  trail.  Senator 
John  J.  Williams  |R-Del»,  accuses  the 
Justice  Department  of  deliberately  hiding 
tiuonuatlon  of  wliat  lie  considers  would  be 
a  nrst  class  scriiidal  If  made  public. 

Herbert  J  Waters,  a  former  assistant  to 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  previ- 
ously headed  AlDs  OtRcc  of  Material  Re- 
sources and  resigned  as  the  organi?ation's 
■war  on  hunger"  chief  Just  before  a  Senate 
i.-onimit:ee  issued  statements  like,  '•  it  !s 

evident  that  for  many  years  the  agency's 
top  management  has  been  uniquely  resistant 
to  .         acting     on  ev  ainatlnns     whicli 

contain  critical  comments  of  program  op- 
eration; '  However,  Waters  says  he  helped 
instigate  the  present  probe  and  that  he  is 
prepared  to  assist  Investigators  in  every  way. 

Thf    amount   of   foreign   aid   money   char- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

actertzed  so  far  as  mls.spent  is  small  com- 
pared to  .AID'S  two  billion  dollar  annual 
budget  and  there  is  a  possibility  much  of  it 
mistakenly  dispensed  can  be  recovered  How- 
ever, even  one  dollar  going  to  tlie  wrong 
pocket  Is  theft,  and  Just  how  badly  the 
.American  taxpayers  have  been  plundered 
will  be  known  only  when  this  matter  is 
thoroughly  aired 

As  part  of  the  nation's  defense  program, 
financial  and  material  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  is  ■,  ital.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  bound  to  attract  predatory  types. 
It  now  seems  time  to  weed  them  out  whoever 
and  wherever  they  are.  Tlie  current  Investiga- 
tion should  proceed  with  ample  fooperatlon 
from   every   government  agency   Involved. 

|Frt>m   Lhe   Washington  Star.    Feb    20,    19681 

Tl.ME    rriR    AN    OVF.RHAt'L 

Examples  of  wajite,  Inefficiency  and  Irregu- 
l.irltit-s  in  The  nat!Mn'.<  foreign  .ild  program 
have  long  since  become  a  fwlce-told  tale, 
with  nothing  ever  seeming  to  be  done  to  put 
things  straight  One  must  hope,  hov^'ever, 
that  the  latest  cases  In  point  some  ludi- 
crous, some  shocking  will  stir  up  enough 
indignation  in  Congress  to  lead  to  corrective 
action. 

The  cases,  numbering  over  50,  have  been 
rep<^)rted  to  the  Seriate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  They  include  .tpart 
from  questionable  >fflclal  conduct  in  the 
.■\gency  .'or  International  Development  such 
tiappenlngs,  or  non-happenings,  ;i.s  the  fol- 
lowing. -A  costly  .idmlnlstrutlve  sllp-up  re- 
sulting In  the  shipment  by  ,ilr  instead  of  by 
ocean  freighter,  of  150  tons  of  bridge  compo- 
nents from  Tokyo  to  Bangkok;  the  expendi- 
ture of  $100,000  for  water  service  In  -Saigon 
to  vessels  that  never  received  a  drop;  and 
the  sudden  discovery  that  18  large  crates  of 
tools,  marked  for  delivery  to  P.araguay,  had 
gathered  dust  for  nine  years  on  a  Buenoe 
.\ires  dock. 

Pennsylvania's  Senator  Hugh  Scott  is 
pressing  for  ieglsl.itlon  to  tighten  '.ip  .\IDs 
operations  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  future 
.ibsurdities  of  this  kind.  Tlie  program."  lie 
says.  Is  very  much  in  need  of  an  overhauling 
to  protect  the  taxpayer."  A  hearty  .-unen  to 
that. 


Higher  Education  in  Law  Enforcement 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OK    .M-^KYI  AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  19nS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  modern 
professional  police  force  is  desired  by 
evei^'onc  In  this  country.  Crime  cannot 
be  combated  effectively  unless  our  police 
are  encouraged  to  achieve  a  higher 
degree  of  professionalism  in  crime  pre- 
vention, 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would 
contest  tliese  statements.  However,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  policemen  and 
firemen  s  pay  raise  bill  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Hou.se,  provisions  for  edu- 
cational and  recruitment  incentives  for 
the  policemen  iiave  been  eliminated  Is 
there  any  valid  argument  for  eliminating 
these  provisions?  How  can  any  city  deny 
incentives  for  their  officers  to  acquire 
higher  education  in  law  enforcement? 
And  how  can  we,  knowing  how  under- 
manned the  District  police  force  is  today, 
not  provide  some  minimal  recruitment 
incentives  to  enc(.uiage  men  to  come  to 
this  city  to  work. 


February  22,  1968 

To  quote  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia  Crime 
CommLssion : 

It  is  an  understatement  that  an  upgrad- 
ing of  tiie  educational  background  of  law 
enforcement    ifflcers    Is    urgently    needed. 

I  should  like  to  .submit  for  all  my  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  Mr.  Miller's  letter. 
He  concisely  states  the  case. 

The  letter  follows: 
Law  OrricEs,   .Miller,  McCarthy, 

KVAN.S  .V  t'ASSr.lY 

Wa^iHi'igton     n  C.   Frbruary   6.   1968. 
Congressman  Oil  Gude, 
Congressman  Hrock  Adams. 
U  S  Hou.^e  of  Rfprrsrntatiics, 
Washtngton.  l)  C 

Dear  Congressmen  Having  reviewed  your 
proposal  to  increase  the  annual  salary  of 
Police  Ofilccrs  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment who  have  achieved  certain  educa- 
tional levels  in  the  law  enforcement  held,  I 
.on  happy  to  heartily  ctidorse  this  propiwal. 
It  Is  an  jifflrmative,  i)osltlve  step  toward  a 
[irotessionallzatlon  of  the  law  enforcement 
officer  It  Is  an  understatement  that  an  up- 
grading of  the  educational  background  of  law 
enforcement  officers  Is  urgently  needed. 

I  al.so  endorse  the  balance  of  the  proposal 
enabling  the  government  to  pay  travel  ex- 
penses and  per  diem  In  conjunction  with 
recruiting  activities — at  least  so  long  as  the 
.Metropolitan  Police  Department  Is  unable 
to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  recru:t.s  to 
till  Its  authorized  strength 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  J.  NJiller.  Jr. 


Can   Federalism   Survive? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRC!.\L\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  .spoke  at  the  National  Canners 
.A-ssociatlon  Convention  in  Atlantic  City 
recently. 

Members  of  the  a.ssociation  who  were 
deeply  impres.sed  with  the  e.xcellent  pres- 
entation iie  made  of  th.e  issues  facing 
our  Nation  at  this  time,  have  made  a 
copy  of  his  speech  available  to  me. 

.•\s  I.  too.  am  impressed  with  tiiis  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  facts  all  of  us 
must  face  in  1968,  I  welcome  this  op- 
port  imity  to  extend  my  remarl-^  m  order 
that  I  might  include  the  text  of  his 
-speech  in  the  Record: 

Can   FYderai.i.sm  .SrnvivE.' 

(By   the   Honorable   Melvin   R    Laird,  U.S. 

Representative  from  Wisconsin  i 

I'm  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  visit 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  to  discuss  some 
of  the  major  problems  which  are  facing  the 
Second  .Session  of  the  90th  Congress,  prob- 
lems that  face  every  .American  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

In  my  district  in  Wisconsin  everything 
t-rows  About  a  third  of  the  cranberries 
produced  in  this  country  come  from  that 
particular  district.  We  ,are  developing  a  tre- 
mendous canning  industry  in  that  area  It's 
one  tif  the  fr.stest  erowlng  <-annlng  areas  In 
America  today  I  think  the  canning  Industry 
has  to  do  a  better  Job  In  1968  and  in  1969  as 
we  face  the  ftecades  of  the  70's  in  telling 
people  that  In  the  United  States  of  America 
today,  food  Is  our  best  buy. 


I 

Februav'j  J  J,  10  OS 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  advance- 
ments that  have  l:een  made  in  marketing 
demanded  Ijv  ronsur.ters  all  over  the  United 
Slates  We  hc;ir  a  lot  <  f  talk  about  consumer 
protection  Cunsuniers  iiave  made  the  deci- 
sion as  lar  as  the  market  place  Is  concerned 
from  one  end  of  this  cotuitry  to  the  other.  We 
had  some  poultry  here  toilay.  Do  you  realize 
that  poultry  :.s  ;elUnp  today  at  abotit  half 
the  price  tif  10  years  awro?  Any  person  going 
in  any  ninr'.tet  place  in  Aricrica  today  can 
buy  that  'iroditi't  nvre  <  hcaply  than  it  sold 
Just  10  \ears  ago  t<'dfty. 

When  you  look  at  the  canned  iiroducts 
that  we  iiave  t^n  our  shelves  all  over  the 
United  States,  it  :>t:iUis  ;ne  wonder  '.vhetlier 
we  shouli!  continue  .;<  ing  on  the  defensive 
in  tiie  irod  .ind  marketing  business. 

Although  there  is  not  going  to  l;e  very 
much  major  legislation  ])npsed  In  xhir,  session 
of  the  Congress,  as  I  liok  at  my  crv.tai  bail, 
tills  urea  of  food  loqislatlon  will  be  one  of 
the  moti  Inipcrtant  ;'reas  cf  concern  In  the 
Congress  during  the  next  four  to  hve  years. 
Within  the  next  30  days,  'here  will  be  a  new 
reorgar.iti.mon  .iimounced  about  the  Kood 
and  Drtig  .\(unial.jtr.ition  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Therj  v.lH  be  a  new  move  to 
merge  these  activities  v.nder  one  head  in  an 
area  which  will  bring  tottother  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ..nd  the  Pvibllc  Health 
Service  Icr  the  first  time  in  a  very  close 
working  relationship. 

The  yjowfr  and  t 'ip  .authority  of  the  Food 
and  DiU'j  .'.dmlnistr.'.tion  and  the  Public 
Health  S..'rv;c:-  v.Ul  lie  ureatly  enlarged  in  this 
reorganlzat:Ln  progrun  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted Ijy  the  President.  It  has  been  lay  priv- 
ilege to  liave  a  briefing  on  this  reorgani/ia- 
tlon,  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner,  I'.nd  this  will  be  a 
massive  reorg.inizatloii  of  this  Important  de- 
partment which  has  so  much  to  do  wltii  the 
future  development  of  the  canning  industry 
and  food  mar-iceting  in  the  United  States. 

We're  goimi  to  iiave  legislation,  and  my 
good  friend.  Ilydo  Murray,  I  understand,  gave 
jou  a  \e.'-:,-  detailed  report  on  the  legislation 
thi.s  niorning  at  your  breakfast.  I  understand 
he  traced  throiuth  some  of  the  major  bills 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
at3  .-^criculttir.U  Conitnittees  as  well  as  the 
Senate  and  the  Hovise  it-self. 

"i'ou  all  hc.ird  the  President's  State  cf  the 
Union  Me»::ai;e  this  last  Wednesday  night  in 
which  he  outlined  his  recommendations  for 
new  bargalntn.t  power  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual far.ni  ;«nd  farm  groups  and  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  you  were  misled  to  think 
that  he  was  t.ilking  about  S.  109,  the  bill 
that  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  You  know  and  I  know  that  he  was 
not  talking  about  that  legislation.  He  v^'as 
talking  about  a  new  larm  bargaining  bill 
which  Will  be  submitted  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  completely  revised,  within 
the  first  few  weeks  cf  February, 

No,  we  have  major  challenges  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  probably  will  put 
much  of  this  legislation  on  the  back  burner 
for  six  to  iiine  months.  Your  concern  and 
yotir  opportunity  during  this  six  to  nine 
months,  perhaps  even  18  months,  is  to  un- 
derstand fully  how  important  this  legisla- 
tion is — whether  it  be  in  the  area  of  taking 
over  all  Inspection  requirements  or  making 
you  provide  full  i^nd  complete  detailed  re- 
ports on  every  recipe  you  have  In  terras  of  in- 
gredients and  all  the  way  down  the  line.  This 
Is  in  the  oiling  unless  you  use  this  nine  to 
18  month  period  to  do  a  better  Job  in  getting 
your  point  of  view  across  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

You  have  this  time,  you  ve  been  given  this 
time  through  a  very  unfortunate  occurrence, 
and  of  course  that  unfortunate  occurrence 
Is  the  war  in  Vietnam,  This  has  delayed  many 
major  pieces  of  legislation.  It  has  delayed  the 
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expansion  of  tli^?  Food  i.i.d  Dru-;  v/per..tion 
and  the  Public  Health  operation.  In  the 
United  atates  Department  of  Aiiricullure 
l)lans  have  come  to  somewhat  cf  .i  standst'll 
as  far  as  the  ovcr-^sll  planners  arc  coiicrrned 
bec.iu.se  tlie  United  .St  Ues  of  America  in  this 
.>.e.ir  1!U"8.  i.icts  iMC  most  crucial  e"oiii)n\ic 
crisis  in  t.ie  history  of  cur  country.  We  sim- 
ply can't  do  tvcrythini;  for  evervbociy  and 
still  tight  i:  ^var,  Whether  consumer  (.r  c.m.u  r 
I  r  ;■  ;rnier,  wliotaer  it's  the  liousewife  in  the 
Kit, -lion  IT  tlie  1.11-mcr  In  the  field  or  the  woik- 
ir  ill  the  i.ictory— all  of  these  people  ..re 
;;oing  to  have  to  be  willing  to  make  sonic 
n.ird,  tough  ccounmic  decisions.  Tliey  are  .ill 
.'(ling  to  liave  to  be  .VAc  r.nd  wlMing  to  Iii.lUc 
.'nine  sacrifices  if  w?  w.int  a  bright  economic 
future  in  the  period  of  the  1970's. 

Today's  situation  reminds  ine  of  '..n  lirllnc 
pilot  WHO  was  flyinit  .icrors  the  United  States. 
It  was  lottgy  out  ;'nd  the  passen'-'ers  'vera 
very  concerned  bee. '.use  as  they  looked  out 
their  ;>orthol(''-.  tiicy  could  neither  see  Hie 
wingt*ps  to  the  |;ort  .side  or  the  starho.ii'd 
.side  of  the  ;  irplMie.  Fliiilly,  the  pilot  came 
over  v.ith  a  r.ilher  reisfUniig  voice  and  he 
.said,  "I  l.avc  two  things  to  report.  0:ie  is 
good  iie'vs  and  the  otiier  is  bad  nev.s.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  the  bad  news  lirit. 
Tlie  bad  .'.ews  i.s  that  we  are  lost.  The  aood 
news  is  that  we  are  making  rscord  time."' 

ITiis  is  the  i)roblem  that  faces  tlie  United 
-States  econoniicaliy  In  this  vear,  '.908.  The 
bad  news  is  that  we  are  lost,  we're  r.ot  iir.ding 
the  right  answers  fir  tlie  problems  of  our 
cities  and  depressed  rur.il  areus.  :or  the 
problems  of  health,  education,  and  v.'elf.ire, 
for  the  balance  of  payments,  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  crime  and  so  on.  But  we're 
making  record  time  as  far  as  .spending  our- 
selves silly  and  cheajieiiing  the  valtie  o>f  the 
dollar  and  creating  more  and  more  jirograms 
tliat  don't  seem  to  work   are  concerned. 

That's  why  I  Euggestcd  that  you  in  the 
canning  industry  and  all  of  i^s  must  be 
willing  to  tighten  cur  belts,  must  be  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  in  this  year  1968. 
although  they  are  awluUy  tough  sometimes 
to  make.  This  is  why  the  major  itsue  facing 
this  Congress  is  the  economic  issue,  because 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  every 
citizen  in  it  is  threatened  in  this  year  19G8 
as  it  has  never  been  threatened  belore.  This 
Congress  must  be  willing  ij  make  tne  h;ird, 
tough  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  fs  far 
as  matching  revenue  with  expenditures  and 
exposing  the  kind  of  gimmickry  that  is  beir.!.- 
used  in  this  budget  document  which  has  been 
submitted  on  an  informal  basis  to  the  Con- 
gress this  last  week. 

We  saw  the  deficit  sort  of  melt  from  $33 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  1969  by  a  kind 
of  manipulation  which  every  international 
banker  and  every  economist  recognizes  on 
its  face  as  deliberate  misleading  assumptions 
in  order  to  cover  up  where  this  country  i.s 
actually  going.  Five  billion  of  that  deficit 
disappeared  because  the  social  security  trust 
fund  which  Is  now  counted  in  the  rcsul.j 
budget  for  the  first  time  tliows  that  much 
of  a  surplus.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Pre.-i- 
dent  shows  us  $12.5  billion  worth  cf  taxes 
in  the  revenue  column  on  the  assumption 
that  Congress  will  pass  his  tax  bill. 

He  also  takes  for  the  thirst  time  $6  l-ll!ion 
out  of  defense  procurement  funds  throucii 
a  transfer  process  to  cover  the  current  ob- 
ligations of  the  war  In  Vietnam — money 
that  will  have  to  be  put  back  either  through 
a  supplemental  appropriation  or  in  later 
budgets.  This  is  the  way  that  the  deficit  is 
cut  down  to  $8  billion  in  this  document 
that  win  be  submitted  to  us  on  the  29th 
of  January.  Social  Security  receipts  for  the 
first  time  and  Social  Security  taxes  as  you 
all  know,  are  all  going  up  this  year;  the  pay- 
roll tax,  the  tax  rate  all  Is  increased  and  the 
trust  fund  expenditures  will  be  $46  billion, 
but  trust  fund  receipts,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, Social  Security,  trust  fund  and 
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highway  trust  lund  amo'iint  to  ^52  b  !)iUlon 
m  the  t.tcal  yeir  1969. 

Where  does  that  balance  because  of  the 
increased  t.ix  rates  go?  It  (toes  over  to  help 
jjay  and  finance  the  old  admlnistritive 
budget  in  fiscal  vcar  1969.  The  war  la  \iet- 
nani  la  costing  $30  billion  a  year,  yet  in  tiie 
1968  budget  only  $21.7  blilioii  was  provided. 
The  w  ir  coLts  In  Vieuiam  have  been  under- 
estimated in  eacii  of  the  last  two  yea:,-;  in 
fl-^c.il  year  1966  by  $10  8  billion;  'in  ILscal 
19t)7  Ijy  over  $13  ijillion  and  all  oX  tlicse  csts 
are  coining  home  to  haunt  the  United  ittates 
of  .\;ii'"-u;  I.  i;.  v^.ir.'ilcss  <,f  il.c  kind  of  ;ii..nip- 
ulaiion  lliat  l.s  ut.td  in  ihl ,  budget  uocumtiii, 
tlic  lime  has  come  when  we'ie  going  to  have 
to  be  willing  to  ttand  iij)  and  pay  for  some 
of  these  costs  on  a  current  basis. 

Although  a  m.ijority  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Coiigrc.-s  of  the  United  states  have  not 
been  convinced  that  a  case  has  been  in  ide 
lor  a  t;ix  increase,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  sup- 
port that  t.ix  iiicre.ise  because  v^e  cannot 
have  deficit  financing  to  the  exii'iit  that  we 
have  it  In  the  Qnlted  States  of  America  to- 
day and  expect  to  liave  any  bri-jht  future  as 
far  as  economic  growth  and  development  in 
the  United    -:tates  is  concerned. 

We  can't  he  unwilling  to  pay  the  co.'.t.  we 
can't  just  ask  a  lev;  pcoijlc  in  our  society  to 
make  sacrifices  like  our  servi'-emcii  are  mak- 
ing for  us  in  Vietnam  today.  This  lias  to  be 
a  cro.^s  to  bear,  that  everyone  lias  to  share 
to  ;ome  extent  in  bringing  revenues  and 
expenditures  more  nearly  i:i  line.  Because 
the  gimmicks  will  run  out  in  the  year  1970. 
'I'ho-;e  gimmicks  may  be  good  for  1969  in  the 
budget  document  that  is  submitted  In  Just 
three  weeks,  hut  my  iriends  in  the  canning 
industry,  every  one  of  those  gimmicks  that 
IS  used  in  this  budget  presentation,  can 
licver  be  used  again. 

It  teems  to  me  that  the  Congress  in  mak- 
ing and  working  and  living  tip  to  its  respon- 
sibility must  be  v\-il!ing  to  make  the  liard, 
tougli  decisions  in  the  area  of  expenditure 
reductions  fij-st  and  that  has  to  be  the  high 
jjriority  Hem  i.n  this  second  session  of  the 
uOtli  Congress.  But  we  will  also  have  to  be 
willing  to  lace  i;p  to  t!ie  revenue  side  of  viils 
liudget  so  that  we're  not  in  a  position  of 
passing  these  bills  on  to  some  lutuie  group. 

The  future  cf  federalism  Is  Involved  in  this 
whole  debate.  There  are  really  lour  over- 
riding issues  that  :ace  America  in  this  year 
1968  and  as  we  look  to  the  next  few  years, 
rhey  are  Peace,  Prosperity,  Credibility  in 
Government  and  the  Future  Course  of  Fed- 
eralism, r 

Peace  is  an  issue  because  we  are  fnnce 
again  at  war.  It  is  also  an  I'-^ue  here  at  liome 
because  of  the  turbulence  on  our  city  streets. 
.Americans  would  do  anything  honorable  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  both  at  home 
..nd  abroad.  But  on  both  fronts,  Americans 
are  frustrated  and  confused.  Where  we  are 
going,  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish  is  unclear  and  uncertain  both 
concerning  Vietnam  and  the  breakdown  In 
our  society. 

-Americans  long,  lor  firm  leadership  on 
both  fronts.  We  want  to  be  told  where  we  are 
going  and  what  we  are  doing  to  get  there. 
In  Vietnam,  v,'e  are  told  the  oblect  Is  nego- 
tiations. But  negotiations  do  not  necessarily 
mean  peace  or  an  end  to  the  war.  We  must 
not  forget  the  Korean  experience.  -More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Americans  v\ho  were  killed 
in  Korea  died  after  negotiations  began.  Until 
our  true  purpose  is  brought  into  sharp  focus 
by  our  national  leaders,  the  raging  debate  on 
the  issue  of  peace  will  continue  to  grow. 

Prosperity  is  an  Issue  because  it  is  threat- 
ened. The  cost  of  living,  which  has  eaten 
up  most  of  the  wage  Increases  Americans 
have  won,  threatens  to  climb  another  5.5 
percent  In  the  next  15  months.  Interest 
rates  are  the  highest  in  this  century.  So- 
cial Security  taxes  have  been  Increased  and 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxeb  another   10  percent  in 
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this  S^&slon  of  Con(rr»>s8  The  Balance  of 
Piivrr.ents  crisis  haa  ted  the  President  to  re- 
strict American  business  investments  over- 
seas .-ind  to  request  controls  on  tourist  travel 
The  spending  iseue  dominated  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  it  will  dominate  this 
Session  The  root  of  our  economic  problems 
lies  in  a  failure  to  set  priorities  amon?  the 
hundreds  of  demands  fur  federal  dollars  We 
have  been  operating  on  a  theory  of  'fight 
now  md  finance  later"  the  war  In  Vietnam 
At  home  the  theory  has  been  'finance  now 
and  perfect  later"  domestic  progT:ims  in 
areas  of  poverty,  education,  health  and  wel- 
fare 

Credibility  Is  an  Issue  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  place  faith  In  some  of  the  state- 
menr.'»  issued  by  the  Executive  Br.mch  of 
government  Whether  we  are  talking  about 
the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  a.sses.sment.s 
of  how  we  are  doing  over  there,  whether  we 
are  talking  about  the  nation's  budget  and 
the  true  size  of  the  deficit  or  half  a  hun- 
dred other  critical  problems.  Americans  find 
It  difficult  any  longer  to  believe  what  they 
are  told 

Our  people  have  always  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  pull  together  In  times  of  crisis 
and  tj  make  whatever  sacrifices  ^^e  called  for 
to  see  us  through  the  crisis  But  to  do  that, 
ttiey  mtist  kn.iw  the  f.icts  I^  Americans  can- 
nnt  havF  faith  In  the  accuracy  of  their  Gov- 
ernment's st<itements.  the  whole  structure 
and  operation  of  ,iur  system  is  undermined 
This  atTects  every  problem  we  face  both  at 
home  and  abroad  Without  credibility  in  our 
nation's  leadership,  no  meaningful  or  lift- 
ing r\  tir  n  -an  be  effectively  undertaken. 

My  friends  in  the  canning  industry  the 
future  course  of  Federalism  is  perhaps  the 
overndmg  concern  of  Americans,  All  prob- 
lems In  America  must  be  treated  within  the 
fr.imeworlc  of  our  governmentiil  institutions 
The  debate  focuses  on  whether  Washington 
should  do  It  all  or  whether  the  various  levels 
of  our  society  should  pull  together  In  a  true 
partnership  The  tendency  in  recent  yeiirs 
has  been  to  make  Washington  the  chief  prob- 
lem-solver by  piling  program  up.in  program, 
directed,  regulated  and  administered  from 
Washington.  DC. 

A  better  way  which  would  insure  the  pres- 
ervation and  strengthening  of  true  federal- 
ism would  bo  to  enact  i  broad  system  of  reve- 
nue-sharing including  tax  credit^  both  for 
state  and  local  taxes  paid  and  for  such  .spe- 
cial purposes  as  education  and  Job  training. 
We  should  also  consolidate  the  hundreds  of 
existing  programs  Into  bloc  grants  to  provide 
mure  rlexibi!;ry  and  etfectiveness  in  getting 
the  job  done.  This  would  be  a  far  better  way 
for  Americans  to  do  things. 

If  federalism  Is  going  to  survive.  Its  up  -o 
the  Con^Tess  to  look  over  the  458  grant-ln-ald 
progTHms  that  are  currently  on  our  statute 
books  each  with  Its  own  bureau  chief,  each 
with  Its  own  army,  battalion  or  company  of 
federal  employees  administering  these  grant- 
in-aid  programs  on  the  basis  of  pnoriUes 
which  are  established  In  our  central  govern- 
ment In  this  federal  system  "f  ours  They 
hand  out  «17  billion  this  year  to  stote  and 
local  communities,  to  school  boards,  to  coun- 
ty governments  all  over  .America  on  the  basis 
of  projects  that  are  submitted  by  the  school 
boards,  the  county  governments  and  state 
governments  to  a  bureau  in  Washington.  D  C 
I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  looks  into 
these  programs  they  will  and  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  do  things  for  .America  and 
there  is  a  better  Insurance  policy  for  .America 
than  the  categorical  grant-in-aid  'ppniach 
currently  being  used  in  Washing  .  DC. 
That  :n.surance  policy  is  important  if  this 
federal  system  of  ours  Is  going  to  survive  and 
It  ii>xi3  back  to  one  basic  psychological  dif- 
ference that  exists  in  America' today  and  that 
Is:  do  we  have  problem  solvers  on  our  local 
school  boards,  on  our  city  councils  and  are 
the  governors  capable  and  the  legislators  ca- 
pab.e  ;n  each  of  our  50  iUtes  to  solve  prob- 
lems » 
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As  r  have  gone  around  and  looked  .-.t  the 
mayors  and  governors  and  the  various  indi- 
viduals from  ..ne  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other  I  And  that  we  have  problem  solvers  In 
state  legislatures,  in  i.i>unty  governments  and 
city  governments  on  our  school  boards  and 
we  have  capable  people  as  school  administra- 
tors: but  the  reason  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems in  health,  education  and  welfare  In  this 
federal  system  of  ours  are  not  being  solved 
In  the  years  1967  and  1968  have  n.it  been  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  individual  creativity  m 
these  ofllces — it  has  been  because  of  the  lack 
of  resources  at  the  local  level  that  have  been 
restricted  by  the  central  government  in  this 
federal  system  of  ours 

What  we  must  do  during  this  period  of 
time  If  federalism  Is  going  to  survive,  is  k>ok 
at  a  better  way  r  believe  that  this  better  way 
Is  resource  or  revenue-sharing  with  '.ur  states 
and  local  communities.  I  urge  the  national 
cannlru?  industry  to  lofik  at  revenue-shiu-lng 
as  A  better  way  for  Americans  to  do  things 
as  we  face  the  decades  of  the  70's.  This  in- 
cludes giving  tax  credits  on  federal  income 
taxes  for  state  and  local  taxes  paid,  whether 
they  be  real  estate  taxes  or  Income  Uxes. 
whether  they  be  sales  taxes  -t  excise  taxes — 
Ux  credits  agsilnst  the  federal  income  tax 
payments  for  IcKral  and  state  taxes  paid,  so 
that  when  a  local  unit  of  ijovernment  or 
school  board  has  to  go  in  to  solve  a  particu- 
lar problem,  they  don't  always  run  Into  some 
project  that  hits  to  be  .ipproved  or  disap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  priorities  i*stablished 
in   Washington. 

■Vou  know  I  have  over  H58  jirojects  pend- 
ing m  my  congressional  district  In  the  edu- 
cational tleld  alone  You  can  see  how  that's 
multiplied  in  each  of  458  programs  with  the 
declsloris  being  made  In  Washington,  DC.  I 
think  that  you  will  Join  with  me  and  the 
others  in  saying  that  there  is  truly  a  better 
way  to  protect  our  federal  system  than  trans- 
ferring all  the  decision  maklnjj;  to  Washing- 
ton. DC  and  that  better  way  is  to  keep  the 
decision  making  where  it  should  be  with  -he 
problem  solvers  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
This  is  my  challenge  to  you,  I  believe  the 
federal  system  can  survive,  but  we  m  this 
year  1968  have  to  be  willing  to  make  the 
tough,  hard  decisions  that  are  necessary  to 
bring  It  about. 


LSD  Legislation 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunit.v  to  congratulate 
the  great  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Hurley 
O.  Stackers,  and  the  cliaiiman  ot  the 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  John  Jarman.  for 
their  work  on  legislation  providing 
penalties  for  posses.sion  and  use  of  LSD. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  had  1 
day  of  hearings  and  i>n  Monday  will  hear 
from  Members  of  Congress. 

As  the  author  of  one  of  these  bills  I 
intend  to  testify.  I  know  the  terrible 
effects  of  these  druiis,  havrng  served  as 
chairman  some  years  uko.  of  a  special 
committee   to   investigate   narcotics. 

One  of  the  major  health  and  social 
problems  with  which  this  country  is  con- 
fronted is  the  growing  misuse  of  drugs. 
Use  of  amphetamines,  bai  biturates.  and 
LSD  by  our  youth  for  the  .sole  jjurpose 
of  thrill  seeking  has  spawned  crime  and 
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violence  in  oui'  streets  and  significantly 
contributes  to  the  unfortunate  and  rapid 
rise  111  juvenile  delinquency.  The  extent 
to  which  our  {x^nilation  is  le.sorting  to 
lai.se  psychological  states  of  euphoria  is 
indeed  alarming.  We  are  faced  today 
with  the  challeiiKe  of  directing  our  youth 
to  more  meaningful  endeavors  and 
stemming  tlie  advocacy  ot  drug  indul- 
gence. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  efTectivc  weapon 
against  ilie  indi.scnmmate  u.se  of  stimu- 
lant, depres.sant.  and  hallucinogenic 
drugs  is  education  and  I  will  whole- 
iTeaitedlv  supi)ort  mcrea.ses  m  the  edu- 
cational efTotts  of  the  various  Federal 
and  State  enioi  cement  agencies  involved 
in  drug  surveillance  However,  we  must 
buttress  education  and  information  with 
a  compiehensive  regulatoi y  .scheme. 

The  lucrative  profits  available  m  the 
mushrooming  market  for  .stimulant,  de- 
pressant, and  hallucinogenic  agents  has 
seen  the  entry  of  the  hardened  criminals 
and  syndicates  in  the  illicit  drug  traffic. 
Illegal  traffickers  have  managed  to  divert 
massive  (luantitics  of  dangerous  drugs. 
The  Food  and  Drui,-  .^dminlstration  has 
on  several  occasions  made  .single  .seizures 
of  these  products  involving  over  half  a 
million  tablets.  Operators  in  this  racket 
have  even  begun  to  peddle  their  prod- 
ucts along  established  routes  covering 
many  States.  Our  prime  ob.icctive  in  the 
enforcement  ot  drug  laws  .should  be  di- 
rected to  the  .suppliers  of  this  tvpe  of 
human  bondage.  The  sale  of  LSD  and 
other  dangerous  druus  must  be  halted. 

Hallucinogenic    comiwunds    such    as 
LSD  and  STP  best  exemplify  the  mani- 
fold  tragic   consequences   incidental    to 
clandestine  drug  u.se.  We  are  now  almost 
accustomed  to  liearing  reports  of  violent 
and  bizarre  crime  a.ssociated  with  LSD 
■  trips.  ■  .Malformations  at  birth  are  now 
being  linked  with  LSD  and  chromosome 
changes  have  been  observed.  The  prob- 
lem thus  afTects  not  only  this  genera- 
tion   but    iKissibly    future    venerations. 
E^'e^^•  day  a  new  compound  captivates 
the  warped  minds  of  this  Nations  sub- 
cultures. "Speed.  ■  methamphetamine.  is 
the  newest  product  to  reach  the  streets. 
Yet  today  the  illegal  manufacture  and 
.sale  of  LSD.  amphetamines,  and  barbi- 
turates IS  only  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanor: hardly  enough  to  deter  persons 
from  seeking  the  lucrative  profits  avail- 
able.   President    John.son   stated   in    his 
state  of   the   Union   messaLie   that    'the 
time  has  come  to  .-top  the  sale  of  .slavery 
for  the  young.  ■  Accordingly,  in  his  crime 
message  the  President  recommended  in- 
creased penalties  and  pomtrd  out   that 
the  -sale  of  marihuana  is  a  felony,  i  ven 
thoimh  the  detrimental  effects  of  mari- 
huana arc  no  .;reatcr  than  those  jwsed 
by  the  u.se  of  LSD.  The  discrepancy  in 
penalties  is  :iot  ui.-tified  fidm  the  ■-tand- 
iwint  of  their  use  or  from  the  siandpoin: 
of    the    crimes,    antisocial    behavior    or 
highway  accidents  which  they  cause.  I. 
therefore,  am   the  author  of  Iciiislation 
to  increase  the  i)enalties  surroundin-  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  u.se  of  LSD  pnd 
other  dan'-'erous  nonnarcotic  drug.s 

I  am  confident  that  more  severe  pen- 
alties in  the  drug  abuse  area  will  act  as 
a  Significant  deterrent  for  tho.se  that 
otherwise  might  profit  from  the  .sale  of 
these  drugs.  Potential  users  will  also  be 
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more  wary  of  indulging  and  hopefully 
will  forego  such  a  hazardous  experience. 


Washington  Loved  Home 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUriE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  George  Washington.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  one  of  our  Fairfax 
County  newspapers.  Certainly.  I  am 
pleased  to  represent  the  district  in  which 
our  fust  President  was  born,  reared,  died, 
and  is  buried. 

Washington  is  known  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  to  the  world  as  being  a  truthful 
and  honest  man.  In  fact,  legend  has  it 
that  he  admitted  to  his  father  that  he 
chopiied  down  the  cherry  tree  with  his 
little  liatchfct  and  could  not  lie  when 
questioned  about  it. 

Our  country  ha.s  progressed  a  long  way 
since  Wa.shington's  day,  and  we  would 
not  want  to  return  in  most  aspects  of  our 
daily  life.  But  would  not  it  be  a  credit  to 
our  Nation  if  our  Government  in  all  of 
its  activities  could  meet  this  simple 
truthfulness  for  which  Washington  is 
remembered,  rather  than  to  be  known 
both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  Nation 
that  may  not  always  tell  the  truth? 

No  one  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  credi- 
bility uap  that  appears  to  be  the  hallmark 
of  the  present  administration. 

The  editorial  of  the  Fairfax  County 
Journal-Standard  referring  to  Washing- 
ton's home  at  Mount  Vernon  is  set  forth 
below  and  I  commend  it  to  you: 

W.^siiiNGTOx   Loved   Home 

George  Washington — President,  general 
and  statesman — always  thought  of  himself 
as  a  country  squire.  And  he  lavished  his  love 
for  the  soil  on  Mount  Vernon. 

"No  esuite  in  United  America  is  more 
pleasantly  situated  than  this."  Washington 
wrote  proudly.  "It  lyes  in  a  high,  dry,  and 
ueulthy  Country  .  .  on  one  of  the  finest 
Rivers  m  ihe  world. " 

Mount  Vernon  has  been  preserved  as  a 
patriotic  shrine  in  Virginia  by  the  Mount 
Vernon  Ladies  .Association  since  1853.  Now 
the  view  across  the  Potomac  wTll  also  be  pro- 
tected, the  National  Geographic  Society  says. 

The  Government  has  .icquired  1.000  wa- 
ter-front .icres  in  Maryland  to  be  called  Pls- 
cataway  Park.  Tlie  tract  will  block  any  com- 
mercial development  that  could  mar  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon.  A  public  outcry 
narrowly  averted  construction  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  on  the  scenic  shoreline  a  few 
years  ,igo. 

Piscataway  w-iU  preserve  a  panorama  that 
has  delighted  visitors  ever  since  Washington 
acquired  the  property  in  1754.  Said  a  gueet 
in  1787:  "The  View  down  the  River  is  exten- 
sive and  most  charming — nearly  opposite  the 
House  the  River  Piscataway  empties  Itself 
into  the  majestic  Patowmack  and  adds  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  Scene.  In  a  Word  this 
is  altogether  the  most  charming  Seat  I  have 
seen  in  America." 

Washington  kept  an  eye  on  Mount  Vernon 
even  during  the  dark  days  at  'Valley  Forge. 
In  a  letter  he  asked  his  steward:  "To  go  on 
In  the  improvement  of  my  estate  In  the  man- 
ner theretofore  described  to  you,  fulfilling  my 
plans  and  keeping  my  property  together  are 
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the  principle  objects  I  have  in  view  during 
these  trotibles  .  .  . " 

ttnder  Washington's  solicitous  care,  Mount 
Vernon  developed  into  one  of  the  handsom- 
est estates  of  the  period  The  modest  nine- 
room  house  he  inherited  from  his  step- 
brother Lawrence  more  than  dou'oled  m  size. 
Gardens  and  efficiently  grouped  outbuildings 
sprouted  in  a  \illagelike  setting  near  the 
main  building.  Acreage  tripled. 

Mount  Vernon's  master  took  .i  person.il 
hand  in  the  daily  ciiores.  'He  .  .  .  often 
works  with  his  Men  himself,  strips  oil'  his 
Coat  and  labours  like  a  common  ni.ui.  "  ulj- 
served  an  amazed  guest 

Mount  Vernon  i:uw  attract.s  inure  than  .i 
million  visitors  a  year.  Washingttjn's  own 
words  speak  through  the  years  to  welcome 
them:  "I  have  lu  objenion  to  any  sober  or 
orderly  person's  gratifying  their  curiosity  in 
viewing  the  build. ngs.  G.irdens.  t^c^i 
I  etc.)    .   .  ." 

Passing  ships  of  the  United  State.s  Navy 
still  pay  their  respects  to  Vv'ashingt on  from 
the  PoUjmac.  Ct)lors  ,tre  h.ilf-ma.sted,  taps 
sounded:  crewmen  salute.  The  tribute  prob- 
ably began  in  1801  when  .<  newly  coninils- 
sioned  frigate  fired  a  13-gun  salute  uppoi.iie 
the  late  Commander-in-C'iilef.s  Immo 

Such  homage  is  appropri.ite.  lor  Mouiit 
Vernon  is  more  than  a  shrine.  In  a  National 
Geographic  article.  Lonnelle  .Aiknian  wrote: 
"Mount  Vernon  is  not  juit  a  national  sym- 
bol, a  historic  monument  to  commemorate 
the  remote  deeds  .il  .i  iUccessfMl  general  and 
President.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  nnnian  heart 
as  the  home  of  George  and  Martha  Wasli - 
ington." 

General  Washington,  Let's  Be  Reasonable 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    .^RKA^'SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  15,  1968,  issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes-the  National  Tribune  there  is 
printed  a  scathing  bit  of  whimsy  written 
by  Mr.  Ferd  Bronzell,  who  is  Illinois 
State  adjutant  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart.  It  is  well  worth  reading 
by  every  American  for  Mr.  Bronzell  com- 
pares the  Spirit  of  '76  with  the  lack  of 
spirit  of  '68.  The  article  follows: 
General  Washington,  Let's  Be  Reasonable 
(By  Ferd  Bronzell  ( 

If  George  Washington  could  come  to  life 
on  the  236th  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
meet  Jack  Apologist,  their  conversation  might 
go  like  this: 

Washington:  I  see  hundreds  of  .American 
servicemen  in  Viet  Nam  earning  the  Badge 
of  Military  Merit — a  decoration  which  I  in- 
stituted on  Aug.  7.  1782,  but  which  you  now 
call  the  Purple  Heart  Medal.  They  are  truly  on 
the  road  to  glory.  They  agree  with  me  that 
the  United  States  is  a  free  country;  and  be- 
ing patriots,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
answer  the  call  of  their  country.  Like  my  fel- 
low patriots  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  farmers  and  laborers  and  clerks  are  mak- 
ing sacrifices  that  will  insure  the  continua- 
tion of  freedom  in  this  country.  But,  I  ask, 
what  has  given  rise  to  the  draftcard  burners 
and — what  Is  the  term — peaceniks?  Has  the 
concept  of  merit  been  lost  to  many  of  the 
people? 

Jack  Apologist:  General,  you  must  under- 
stand that  they  are  exercising  their  privilege 
of  dissent — something  that  you  should  un- 
derstand. Let  me  tell  you  like  It  is.  If  we 
prevent  them  from  violating  federal  and 
state  laws,  we  would  be  depriving  them  of 
their  birthright  of  dissent — an  idea  that  you 
fought  for  valiantly.  Sure,  they  may  destroy 
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property,  interfere  with  the  free  passage  and 

rights  of  others,  but  that  is  part  of  the  came. 
They  are  actively  displaying  that  dissent 
which  proves  that  the  United  States  is  still 
a  viable  democracy. 

Washington:  How  do  you  explain  the  at- 
titude of  indifference  among  many  of  the 
ordinary  citizens? 

.Jack  .'\pologist :  True,  many  .ire  indiiTerent. 
C'lieck  at  .I'most  any  bank  and  you  will  see 
people  cashing  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
the  d.iy  .ifter  receiving  them.  You  have  to 
understand.  Gener.il.  we  are  experiencing  in- 
fl.ition.  It  takes  a  lot  of  money  t(j  buy  new 
cars,  lelevi.slon  .sets,  and  air  conditioners. 
How  rould  ihe  people  keep  up  with  the  news 
in  Viet  Nam  if  they  could  not  sit  in  air- 
conditioned  rooms,  watching  the  progress  in 
Viet  Nam  on  their  television  sets,  Cieneral.  be 
reasonable. 

Washington:  What  motivates  those  young 
.Americans,  a  term  I  use  advisedly,  who  make 
iraudulent  .u.d  iiypocritical  appeals  in  order 
to  gain  defernn'nt  Irom  ihe  draft?  Is  this 
support  lor  the  troops  in  Viet  Nam'' 

Jack  .Apologist-  General,  please.  Don't  yoti 
realize  that  the  families  of  these  men  would 
suiler  undue  liardshlp  if  lliey  were  drafted. 
Don't  you  know  that  because  of  ir.fiation. 
lour  and  live  salaries  are  needed  to  keep  a 
lamily  up  to  our  norm.il  .stand.trd  of  living. 

Wi-shiiiiiton :  I  am  confounded  by  all  tlie 
grumbling  over  the  taxes  which  are  neces- 
sary tfj  support  the  men  in  V'iet  Nam.  How 
do  you  explain  this? 

.Jack  -Apologist:  This  Is  an  old  .American 
game,  CJenerai.  It's  a  custom,  like  Monday 
morning  qu  irterbacking.  Sure,  we  try  lo 
chisel  a  ijit  here  .md  there  on  our  income 
tiixes.  and  complain  about  what  we  do  pay; 
but  we  all  do  il.  So  it's  OK. 

Washington:  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  :or  so 
maiiy  .Americans  to  liurt,  either  deliberately 
or  thru  indiHerence.  the  morale  of  the  troops 
in  Vict  Nam? 

Jack  Apologist:  Remember.  General.  yC'U 
h.ad  your  Tories. 

Washington:  'i'es,  but  we  dealt  with  the 
Tories. 


East  Michigan  Tourist  Association  Reso- 
lution on  Travel 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  t^a  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  East 
Michigan  Tourist  Association  expressing 
concern  over  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  advocating  a  policy  of  un- 
restricted nontaxed  travel. 

Travel  is  a  two-way  street  and  only 
if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  on  that  basis 
will  we  Americans  be  able  to  effectively 
influence  our  world  neighbors  and  bring 
about  an  era  of  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 

Whereas  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  always  held  to  the  tradition  of  freedom 
for  Americans  to  travel  throughout  this  na- 
tion and  In  foreign  lands,  and 

Whereas  travel  by  -Americans,  a  major  ex- 
port-import industry  of  this  nation,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  important  interna- 
tional activities  that  works  toward  world 
peace  and  understanding,  and 

■Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  introduced  measures  including 
direct   taxation   that   would   bar  Americana 
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their  '.radltlonal  freedom  of  travel  through- 
out 'he  world  through  the  Executive  and 
Leg  :il  itlve  branches  as  tlie  major  effort  to 
reduce  niir  balance  of  intem.jtlona!  pay- 
ments deficit. 

N  >w  t.h»r<»rrire  be  It  resolved  '.hat  the  E.iat 
Mlclilgiin  Tourist  Association,  by  powers 
ves'ed  In  Its  Board  of  Directors,  does  hereby 
express  It*  deep  concern  of  the  problem  of 
the  foreign  p.^'. ments  situation  of  this  na- 
tion and  Announce  Its  support  of  a  p'lslTive 
pro-am  to  combat  the  serious  situation 
confronting  the  American  doU.ir  by  support- 
ing the  concept  of  unrestricted  non-taxed 
tr.ivel  for  all  citizens  of  all  countries  to  visit 
the  United  St  ites  Travel  Service  for  '.I'lrlbC 
promotion  Iti  foreign  countries  In  support- 
ing this  positive  approach  ttie  members  of 
this  aisocntion  tlve  full  support  to  the 
policies  and  rocommend.itu-.ns  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tr.ivel  Orgunlaaitlons 
for  overcoming  the  payments  problem- 


Poll  Finds  Nixon  Widen?  Lead  With  Back- 
in?  of  51  Percent    n  GOP 


HON.  J.AMES  G.  FULTON 

f    if:.  -,  ,  .  L'.  \-. :  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE-S 
Thursday.  February  22,  1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  21,  1968 

PwlL     ?'tND3     NiXOW     VVrDFNS     LFAD     WCTH 

Backj.ng  or  51  Percent  in  GOP 

Pai.viETON  NJ,  February  20  — Rl'-h.ird  \r. 
Nixon  has  widened  his  already  commanding 
lead  over  seven  other  '.uadlng  OOP  con- 
tenders ad  the  top  choice  of  Republican 
voters  fnr  the  1968  Presidential  nomination 

The  former  Vice  President  is  the  favorite 
of  half  1 51  per  cent  i  of  ranlc-and-ftle  Re- 
publicans in  the  latest  i  early  Febrtiaryi 
Gallup  Poll  survey  and  now  leads  his  closest 
rival.  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  by 
the  wide  margin  of  J6  percentage  point.s 

Mr  Rocki:  feller's  standing  has  shown  little 
change  since  the  previous  survey,  in  earlv 
January,  while  Mr  .N'lxon  h.is  gained  9  per- 
centai^e  fK'ln's 

Ouvt?rr.cr  Rockefeller's  surge  In  popularity 
with  Republican  voters  came  between  the 
November  and  January  surveys,  when  he 
nearly  doubled  his  share  of  the'  vote  from 
15  per  cent  to  27  per  cent 

Mr  Nixon  has  led  the  rleld  in  all  but  one 
of  the  23  tests  of  G  O  P  candidate  strength 
conducted  since  the  1964  Presidential  elec- 
"I'-n  The  exception  came  in  November  rj68, 
when  the  newly  re-elected  Gov  George  Rom- 
ney  of  Michigan  briefly  moved  Into  the  lead. 

Ooveru'ir  Ri-itnney.  the  only  other  an- 
nounced canciia.ite  on  the  list,  continues  to 
lotfe  favcT  with  Republicans  Firmly  In  sec- 
onJ  place  befi're  his  "brainwash"  statemer.t 
in  early  September  i  with  24  per  cent  of  the 
vote  •"  Nixon  s  35  per  cent).  Mr  Romnev 
now  t:.is  only  7  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  Is 
In  fourth  place  behind  Gov  Ronald  Reagan 
of  California 

Interviewing  for  the  current  survey  was 
completed  Feb  7.  Immediately  following  Mr 
Nixon  s  announcement  of  his  candldacv  and 
Just  prior  to  the  clash  between  Mayor  Lluil- 
say  of  New  York  and  Governor  R<:>ckefeller 
over  the  recent  sanitation  strike  In  that 
cltv 

Other  potential  candidates  listed  In  the 
survey  were  Senator  Charles  H  Percy  of  Illi- 
nois. Senator  Mark  O  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and 
retired  Lieut    Gen   James  H.  Gavin 
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Hf>re  is  the  quer.tl'n  .i.s'r.od 
Here  Is  a  list  of  men  ic.ird  lists  8)  who 
have  been  mentioned  as  possible  Presidential 
candidates  for  the  Republican  party  In  1968 
Which  ONE  would  you  like  to  see  nominated 
as  the  Republican  c.-\i\cUdate  fi  r  Pro^uient  in 
1968''- 

Here  are  the  latest  choices  of  Republicans, 
compared  with  thfwc  from  sun'ey*  in  J^n- 
>iary  and  September 
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>  Not  mciuiJed  on  •ailiot  ii^t 

The  results  In  t'Xlay's  report  are  based  on 
I  national  ."uimple  of  Republicans  and  cannot 
tie  applied  to  any  one  region  or  state. 

Mr  Nixon  has  also  rcglsf.ered  gains  with 
Independents,  voters  who  do  not  align  them- 
selves with  either  major  party.  Governor 
RcKkefeller  In  J.mu.iry  had  drawn  even  with 
.Mr  Nixon,  but  the  latter  has  now  moved 
Into  a  J4  to  26  per  cent  lead  among  tbe.se 
voters 

The  choices  of  independents  are  impor- 
tant since  numerically  iliey  represent  a  vot- 
ing group  as  large  as  Republicans.  In  order 
to  do  well  in  a  Presidential  election,  a  Re- 
publican nominee  must  make  a  good  show- 
ing with  this  RTOtip 

The  choices  of  Independents,  and  the  com- 
parison: 
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1  Mot  included  on  earlier  list 

District   of   Columbia   Police   Pay   Raise, 
Education,  and  Recruitment  Incentives 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

0»   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday .  February  22.  1968 

Mr  .\DAMS  Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday. 

Ffbniary  26.  during'  the  presentation  of 
H.R.  1.5131  there  will  be  presented  an 
amendment  which  will  add  education 
and  reciuument  incentives  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  and  tireman  pay 
raise  bill. 

In  order  to  make  these  available  to  all 
Members  on  Monday  I  am  having  this 
proposed  amt-ndinent  printed  in  full  in 
the  E.xten.sion.s  of  KeiiiiU  ks  of  the  Record. 

I  also  include  an  article  by  Mr.  James 
Stmchcomb  ftUitled  "Hitther  Pay  for 
Higher   Education"  In   the  Record  Im- 
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mediately  following  the  propo.sed  amend- 
ment! 

.Amendment  to  H  R.  15131  Proposfd  To  Bb 
Offered  by  Mr.  AD.^Ms 

I  NorE  — The  loUowlug  will  be  added  as  two 
new  sections  to  the  bill.) 

Page  10.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  tolloAiiig 
new  sections- 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  officer  or  momber  of  the 
Metropollttm  Police  force,  the  United  States 
P  irk  Police  force,  or  the  White  House  Police 
force — 

"(1)  who  is  serving  In  a  salary  class  (other 
than  salary  class  J  or  10)  of  the  salary  .sched- 
ule contained  in  section  101  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  19.S8.  ,ind 

"(2)  who  Is  det  rmlncd  tinder  regulations 
prescribed  under  stibsect:on  (c)  to  have 
sntlsf.ictorlly  completed  at  least  30  but  less 
than  60  semester  ii-iurs  or  the  criulvaicnt  of 
law  enforcement  or  police  administration 
ci'Urses  at  an  ..ccudlled  Institution  of  higher 
■••ducation, 

■hall.  If  he  has  complet^ed  hl.s  one-year's 
probation,  be  paid  ffiOO  per  annum  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  rate  of  compen'^ation  prc- 
crlbed  for  such  officer  or  member  in  such 
baiary  schedule 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  lorcc  tlie  t;nlted  States  Park 
Police  fcKTce,  or  the  White  House  Police 
lorce — 

"(1)  who  t.s  .serving  In  a  salary  class  (other 
tlinn  salary  clas.s  9  or  10)  of  the  .'^alary 
schedule  contained  in  section  101  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  I!i.=)8.  .w.A 

"(2)  who  Is  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  ic)  to  have 
satisfactorily  completed  at  least  GO  .semester 
hours  or  the  equlv.ilent  of  law  enforcement 
or  police  administration  courses  at  an  .ic- 
credlted  institution  nf  higher  education, 
shall,  if  he  has  completed  his  one-year'.s  pro- 
bation, be  paid  81.'2CX)  per  .mnum  m  addition 
to  the  ba.slc  rate  of  compen.-^atlon  prescribed 
for  such  officer  or  member  m  .-.uch  salary 
schedule. 

"<ci  Such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  oi  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  issued 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  the  case  of  the 
White  House  Police  force.  The  Council  and 
such  .Secretaries  .--hall  standardize  ^uch  regti- 
latlons  to  the  luilest  extent  possible.  Tlie  .id- 
'llllonal  .imount  of  compensation  authorized 
'oy  those  subsections  shall  be  Included  In  uny 
i).isic  computation  for  retirement  purposes 
under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Di-ab:llty  Act  iD.C.  Code,  title  4. 
chapter  5i  and  tor  the  purpose  of  detcrmln- 
iiig  the  .imount  uf  msuriuice  for  which  an 
Individual  Is  caglble  under  chapter  87  (.if 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

■•S^c.  7  lai  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorized,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  to  pay  or  reimburse  an 
individual  for  the  travel  expenses  which  he 
incurred  In  tnueling  between  his  home  "r 
place  of  busme.sfi  .iiui  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
he  Is  qualified  !or  appointment  to  the  posl- 
•lon  of  private  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
lorce  The  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  may  d)  authorize  the 
payment  of  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  and  (2)  prescribe  maximum 
amounts  of  allowable  travel  expenses  which 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum  amounts  au- 
thorized for  employees  of  the  government  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorised,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  to  pay  to  a  person  who  is  newly 
appointed  as  a  private  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  who  Is  required  to  relocate 
ills  pKice  of  residence  in  order  to  come  with- 
in the  r( quired  r.rei  of  residence  for  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  I  prescribed  In  the  first  section  of  the 
.'Vet  of  Jvly  25.   195.H    (DC.  Code,  4-1 32a ) )  — 

"(ll  a  cash  icsettlemerit  allownnce  not  to 
exceed  .$2.^0,  .md 

"(2)  a  per  diem  allow.. iic'>  not  to  exceed 
S7  50  per  day  tor  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  beginning  with  the  date  of  his 
.".ppolntment. 

The  allowaticcs  .aithorlzed  In-  this  sub.scctlon 
.shall  not  be  allowed  uiiles.-  the  person  ap- 
pointed Ehill  acrec  in  writina  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitun  Police  force  for 
twenty-four  m.-'iiths  following  his  appoint- 
ment unU-KS  scp.irated  lor  .-.  reason  beyond 
his  control  and  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  case  of  violation  of  such  .  ■'.ree- 
ment.  any  money.-?  expended  by  the  District 
of  CoUimbin  on  th«  allo'A-ances  arthorlzed 
by  this  subsection  shall  l)e  recover  .b^e  from 
the  mdlvidu.  1  conceri-,ed  as  a  debt  ('ue  the 
District  of  C.Uimbia.  The  Commissioner  may 
Waive  in  v.-liolc  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery 
tinder  this  subsection,  if  it  is  showii  that 
the  recovery  v.'ould  be  against  equity  e.nd 
good  conscience  or  ngiunst  the  public 
interest." 

(Note. — Tlie  above  sections  v.-iU  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  "f  enactment.  The  r.ecessary 
tcchrdcal  and  conforming  nrnendmcnt^  re- 
quired by  the  insertion  ct  the  iv.o  new  sec- 
tions arc  not  rl-o,-n.) 

Higher  P.\y  ror.  Higher  Etn-c.niox — A  Review 

OF    EDt  C.ATION.^L     Ir:CENlIVE     pAY    PROGR.'iiMS 

FOR  PoT.icr.  Offictks  N'o.v  in  Effect  in  the 

U.N  I  TED    bTAEFS 

(By  .J..'nes  D,  Stiiichcomb) 
Only  se\er.il  years  a.i^o,  there  were  increas- 
ingly frrciuent  references  being  made  to  the 
desirability  of  colleco  attendance  for  certain 
police  fpecla!tl'?s.  Then  more  recently  the  dis- 
cussion has  thllteri  :"roni  wlicther  or  not  edu- 
cation was  a  luxury  that  policing  could  af- 
ford to  how  best  It  ro\iU!  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  system.  The  momentum  has  car- 
ried .some  140  institutions  of  higher  learning 
into  this  Held  of  study  with  a  lormalized  de- 
grcr-  program  .snd  at  this  v.-ritin^  only  \h 
states  are  not  able  to  identify  a  police  degree 
Iirograra  v.-it!i:n  their  boundaries.  Now  an- 
other discujsioti  is  em.Grglng  relative  to 
lil;jher  education;  unco  a.gain  it  is  one  that 
has  been  l-.card  before  in  other  career  nelds 
and  once  acaln  it  can  be  predicted  that  in  a 
lew  more  '.cars  it  will  no  longer  even  be  a 
matter  rcqu;rlng  debate.  The  reference  Is 
to  "inceiitr.e  pay  scales"  or  The  policy  of  es- 
tablishing ingher  salary  levels  for  persons 
who  successfully  complete  academic  work  in 
pursuit  of  a  college  decree. 

In  mid-March  of  this  year,  the  Unltsd 
States  Civil  Service  Commissiori  issued  a  di- 
rective porniitiinp  certain  college  graduates 
to  lie  paid  higher  starting  salaries  than  usual 
for  their  particular  entrance  grade.  In  doin'^ 
this  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  re- 
sponding to  prcrsures  from  federal  agencies 
which  are  lindmg  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
compete  with  industry  for  promising  young 
persons.  Specifically  the  difference  amounts 
to  some  i-1.100  t  jT  those  students  who  qualify 
lor  entrance  above  the  general  entry  level  for 
college  graduates.  For  a  graduate  degree,  this 
financial  gain  can  amount  to  $2,300  on  the 
basis  of  only  one  year's  graduate  study.  The 
concept,  rather  than  the  amount,  should  be 
Important    to    police    administrators.    Those 
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who  must  face  the  recruitment  task  in  the 
coming  years,  remembering  the  ch.inging 
society  and  the  general  educational  attain- 
ments nationally,  would  do  well  to  sow  such 
seeds  Immediately,  modest  though  they  may 
be. 

To  postpone  any  discussion  of  the  cor.cept 
that  greater  qualifications  demand  differen- 
tial reimbursements  could  well  hamper  re- 
cruitment of  quality  personnel   in   tlie  nc.ir 
future  because  young  careerists  are  naturaliy 
going    to   be   favorably    predispo.-ed    to   seek 
out  those  department.s  which  ha\e  demon- 
strated their  leadership  in  thi.s  cinergin:'  pro- 
fession. The  Chief  who  feels  he  needs  prece- 
dent in  terms  of  public  funded  .(ften.nes  m 
his    community    that    hive    a    fcimilar    plan 
should   obtain  'the  local   school  board  .•■  alary 
■cale.  That  scale  doubtless  will  reflect  slf'nif- 
icant  differences  for  those  who  enter  tencli- 
;ng  on  an  emergency  certliication  'o.i-is  with- 
out a  bachelor's  dp^rec.  lor  those  who  posses.s 
an  undergraduate  degree,  for  those  who  pos- 
:  OSS  credits  toward  a  master's,  for  those  who 
iuive  been  awarded  the  master's  and  for  thos" 
who  have  received   considerable  credits  be- 
yond the  master's.  Thci-e  will  also  probably 
be  a  top  sal:iry  lirar-ket  for  tho-^e  vcV.o  p.'-sses.s 
ih°    doctorate.     Law    enforcement    agencies 
vould  in-nncdlat^ly  .-.dopt  .:n  over.ill  plan  that 
calls   for   differential   salary   ievel.s   for   those 
nossessin^I  30  credits  above  the  high   school 
diploma.   This  would   cert  .inly  be  .i  modest 
hj.nnning  but  each  30  credits  could  increase 
[he    income    pcteniial    sifrnii.eantly   and,   of 
sjurse,  performance  woald  ha^o  to  continue 
•  ->  Le  satlEt.iCtorv.  Thus  it  is  not,  n^.erely  an 
,.ut  ir.atic   raise.  Hopefully  such  a  program 
v.'ould   assist   t'e   police   (!cp;irtment   in   re- 
taining  its   better"  educated    ner-onn.-l    .ind 
-r.idiial'y  enable  -hat  department  to  employ 
uulv   offic-rs  with   educational   backgrounds. 
Probably  the  best  known  efforts  to  achieve 
luccntive    pay    for    educational    achlevimenl 
iiave  been  accomplished  i  y  California's  Coni- 
nilssloit    on    Peace    OiVicer    .atandard.s    and 
Tr.-i.'/n::.  Scvcnl   examples   frrm   th.it  state 
v;il.  -.lerhans  prove  helpful  to  p(.:icp  adinlni.s- 
trators    int-:>reEted    in    obtfdniiig    detriil.s    on 
.--ome   departments   th.it  It.ive  achieved   thi.s 
.ind  what  amounts  of  money  are  involved. 

Ventura.  California,  offers  5  and  10  per  cent 
-alary  additions  for  two  and  four  yeari  .f 
college,  respectively.  In  Arcadia,  Caiifornia. 
a  5  per  cent  pay  step  is  available  to  officers 
-..-i^.o  possess  60  college  units  or  an  as.-ociate 
ueerce.  Likewise  in  Fairfax  and  Fairfield, 
Caiiiornia,  a  5  par  rent  pay  increase  \i  avail- 
able. Other  communities,  oir.i.jusly  Interested 
in  encouraging  continuing  college  attend- 
ance, have  offered  pay  prrgrams  amountm.-r 
•o  51.00  per  mouth  for  eacn  semester  credit 
completed  successfully.  Cities  in  this  cate- 
srory  include  Lynwood  and  Maywood,  Caii- 
iornia. Somewhere  bet-.veen  on  such  scales 
iies  Irwindale.  California,  which  rewards 
each  three  credits  completed  with  $5,0U  per 
month  Increase.  Mo.=t  of  these  departments 
do  have  maxnnum  amounts  that  can  he 
jbtalned.  In  Holtvllle,  California.  30  credits 
i,s  worth  an  additicnal  $25.00  per  month  and 
the  nssociate  decree  earns  an  additional 
r 50.00  per  month 

One  'of  the  obvious  adv.Tnttces  .-f  such 
efforts  appears  to  be  that  -.vith  a  dlilcrential 
■jav  plan,  many  department's  entrance  salary 
will  rise  above  that  i.gure  which  college  stu- 
dents consider  essential.  This  will  be  espe- 
cially true  of  young  men  possessing  associate 
degrees  from  local  community  colleses  and 
alsq  those  more  Inclined  toward  municipal 
police  careers  rather  than  federal  service. 

If  the  pay  plan  does  not  achieve  this  goal, 
it  Is  short-sighted  and  not  as  likely  to  affect 
recruitment.  It  will,  for  years  to  come,  how- 
ever, have  an  impact  on  police  officers  who 
complete  their  education  while  employed. 
Initially,  either  aspect  of  the  plan  is  vlUl 
but  both  ultimately  must  be  achieved.  Leet 
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this  discussion  appear  to  suggest  that  only 
California  has  achieved  this  significant  step 
ffirward,  we  can  Identify  similar  i)rogreFS  in 
the   vicinity  of   the   nation's   capital. 

The  Arlington  C<junty  (Virciniai  Police  De- 
I).irtment  provides  an  Incentive  .irran<?cment 
lor  Its  personnel  po.s.spssing  degrees.  That 
department  h.is  a  top  salary  level  ui  $8,361 
.innually  ior  a  private  .\  degree  would  raise 
tliat  police  p.rivate's  salary  t-o  S8.756  an- 
nually. While  an  annual  dllfcrential  of  r395 
mieht.  not  be  suRiciont  to  attract  reci-nt  col- 
lege graduates  in  search  of  career  <  n.ploy- 
nient.  it  cert.iinly  offers  a  modest  motivating 
nafluence  tor  present  personnel  who  desire  to 
increase  their  understanding  .ind  insight 
into  the  complexities  of  the  enforcement 
(ask.  This  .siUary  difierentl.il  Is  reflc<'ted  re- 
gardless of  the  rank  v,-hich  may  be  obtained. 
Tlie  MoiitgoiiT^ry  County  diockMlle.  .Mary- 
ind)  Police  ncp.irtinent  lia.s  Oifered  a  5  per 
cent  educational  salary  difTcrentiiU  for  the 
past  two  years.  Each  Montgomery  CM>;nty 
police  officer  who  tarns  15  or  more  credits 
iccelves  this  pav  ditlcrential  as  long  a.s  he 
i,,irtlclijates  hi  the  Police  Professional  Ad- 
■-ancement  Propram,  Upon  completion  of  a 
ro;iei.'e  decree  that  ;>  per  cent  diliercntlal  be- 
comes i>ernianent,  'I'his  incentive  jirogram, 
Tiiertfore.  becomes  both  u  rcv.'ard  lor  achiievc- 
n.ent  as  well  as  an  incentive  lo  complete  a 
iicctree.  Currently  !ome  115  police  officers 
irom  that  dep,<rtment  receive  the  educa- 
;  ional  saiarv  ('ifiertntlal. 

The  Cltv  of  Tv.Ux  (Okl.ihoma)  earlier  this 
vear  incrtascd  It-  award  ol  ?20.00  per  month 
lor  each  two  years  of  v.-ork  In  police  science 
education.  The  plan  now  pro\ldes  lor  a  oiie- 
step  pay  raise  for  comjjlc-tln?  two  years  of 
nolice  science,  and  another  ctep  Incrca.se  for 
iompieting  two  more  years  and  earning  a 
ne'trec.  Tiius.  an  officer  may  receive  from 
.-25.00  to  440.00  extra  icr  each  two  yenrs  com- 
i/.eted.  and  an  officer  with  a  degree  will  ca.n 
S50.00  to  $80.00  extra  per  month.  The  in- 
creases, of  course,  arc  contingcn;,  upon  satis- 
i.ictory  work  jjerformance,  and  length  of 
.-ervlce  IS  reflected  in  the  step  lucrea-es.  The 
Tulsa  Police  Department  Indicates  that  some 
oO  officer.s  have  already  earned  the  two-year 
educational  increase. 

Effective  J-.nuary  1,  1967,  the  police  de- 
partment in  the  City  of  Wauwatosa  (Wis- 
con-sin)  adopted  an  educational  incentive 
jjay  plan  tor  police  officers.  More  recently 
•his  i)l:^n  v.-as  exp.smled  to  include  all  other 
city  employees.  Under  tln.-5  ))lan  an  officer  In 
Wauv.-atosa,  Wisconsin,  receives  an  incre- 
ment of  'i  of  1  per  cent  of  his  bas"  i'-'V  for 
each  three  credit  college  courses  completed 
(jn  hl.s  own  lime  while  a  member  of  the  de- 
jiartment.  At  present  the  maximum  incre- 
ment Is  .'">  per  cent. 

One  of  the  very  Important  fctures  of  the 
;  ivove  mentioned  programs  is  ihat  not  only 
are  law  enforccni.cnt  cour.-es  encouraged,  but 
Diere  l.'s  equal  incentive  for  the  pursuit  of 
such  couroos  as  .scciolc'jy.  En-lish.  psychol- 
.  u-v.  ijolitlcal  science,  and  others  which  will 
sroadcn  ths  officer's  under.sianding  of  his 
complex  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  more  rc-cont  plan.s  of  this  type 
has  received  iipprovr-i  in  me  Village  of  Park. 
Fiircst  (Illinois).  Under  this  plan  an  addi- 
tional sal.try  step  ha^  been  i.dded  for  those  of- 
l.cers  with  live  vears  of  strvicc  in  the  depart- 
iitent  and  who  coinpietc  :•  specified  number  of 
training  unit-s.  These  tr.-.ming  units  may  be 
o'otained  throuch  the  U.nverslty  of  Illinois 
Police  Training  Institute  in  addition  to  four 
required  liberal  arts  courses.  The  addit  onal 
salary  step,  according  Xj  a  recent  depart- 
mental directive,  should  amount  lo  an  in- 
crease of  8  to  10  per  cent  more. 

For  approximately  one  and  one-half  years 
now,  the  city  of  Saginaw  (Michigan)  has  of- 
fered a  two-step  incentive  pay  plan  for  those 
officers  who  receive  a  degree  In  law  enforce- 
ment. The   first  pay   step   of   approximately 
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!ij'i(j  per  year  Is  a%'allable  upon  receipt  of  the 
issi  c;rt:e  degree  The  second  pay  nep  of  ap- 
proxirnttely  $400  per  year  Is  available  to  those 
officers  who  complete  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  m  law  enforcement  Prior 
to  the  establishment  of  this  prDgram.  as  was 
the  case  in  several  of  the  others  previously 
mentioned,  members  of  the  department  were 
surveyed  to  determine  their  interest  In  col- 
lege attendance  In  the  Sasjlnaw  experience, 
two-thirds  of  the  department  s  personnel  in- 
dicated interest  In  pursuing  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  U  wa«  determined  that  the  costs 
involved  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
dividends  which  would  accrue  to  both  the 
community  and  the  Individual  officers 

On  the  East  Coast  we  can  find  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  efforts  in   thl.s  direction 

The  F.ilr  Lawn  (New  Jersey  i  Police  De- 
partment very  recently  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  patrolmen  will  receive  a  salary  In- 
crease from  «7,750  to  «10  WO  upon  completion 
of  a  p<jlice  science  degree  Officers  In  all 
ranks  may  obtain  an  additional  $17  00  for 
each  college  credit  earned  while  In  pursuit  of 
a  college  degree  Certainly  this  plan  Is  clearly 
In  line  with  the  recent  recommendation  from 
the  President  s  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  That  re- 
port states  that  the  median  educational  level 
for  all  policemen  in  the  L'nired  .States  Is  12  4 
years  and  that  this  trend  should  be  sharply 
accelerated  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
trend  is  advancing  even  more  rapidly  than 
once  anticipated,  and  competitive  salaries 
ca:i  be  expected  to  assume  their  proper  roles 
as  educational  qualifications  advance. 

Strong  arguments  in  support  of  such  pay 
pi  (OS  can  be  offered  to  the  local  officials  re- 
sponsible for  total  community  expenditures 
AUhoui;h  there  is  no  desire  to  discourage  the 
limited  mobility  that  we  just  now  are  begin- 
ning :o  experience,  it  should  be  noted  that 
every  effort  also  mast  be  made  to  encourage 
the  retention  of  police  officers  In  the  depart- 
ment that  cooperates  in  personnel  education- 
al programs.  A  sm.UI  department  will  have 
equal  access  to  qu  illfipd  personnel  if  ita  sal- 
ary structure  can  compete  realistically,  and 
the  lar.;er  departments  likewise  can  provide 
higher  salaries  without  concern  for  the  nar- 
rowing pyr.imid  which  restricts  the  number 
of  qualified  officers  who  m  iv  be  promc'ed  in 
r mk  Hopefully  such  an  arrangement  would 
reduce  the  obvlcus  ad.antage  that  other 
career  fields  now  offer  to  police  officers  who 
find  themselves  in  a  system  that  does  not 
provide  for  .iddltional  pay  steps  bevcnd  the 
Initial  3  5  years  experience  and,  furthermore, 
cannot  offer  lmpendin;j;  vacancies  at  the  next 
higher  rank  And  again  as  ;n  the  public  ■jcI'.ooI 
syst«m.  It  IS  not  our  desire  to  reward  only  the 
leadership  Salaries  must  be  competltl'  e  and 
attractr.e  to  the  patrol  officer  who  performs 
the  dally  t.isks  In  f  ict.  the  classroom  teach- 
er rarely  seeks  an  administrative  position  be- 
c.iuse  he  inds  the  challenges  of  his  Seld  of 
knowledije  and  his  cl.entele  more  rewarding 
personallv  This  should  net  discourage  ambi- 
tion but  d"es  su-'gest  strongly  that  all  levels 
of  assignments  and  operations  deserve  in- 
eentr. e  rewards  and  these  should  not  come 
about  solely  because  of  promotions  'o  staff 
positions  In  administration 

A  number  of  communities  have  recently 
expressed  interest  m  adopting  plans  such  as 
these  described  While  we  are  aware  of  some 
that  ha.e  even  submitted  requests.  w»  have 
described  only  those  known  to  be  currently  in 
operation  Comments  from  police  administra- 
tors In  dep.irtments  possessing  incent:. e  pay 
plans  were  consistently  fa- orable  toward 
them  insofar  as  employed  personnel  were 
concerned  The  reservations  expressed  sug- 
gest that  as  a  recruitment  device  they  do  not 
represent  sufficient  differential  to  attract  ap- 
plicanis  who  already  possess  the  bachelor's 
degree    Experience  so  far  in  recruiting  those 
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with  the  Asso<-i.iff  degree  is  limited  and 
therefore  still  incuncluslve  Presently  many 
young  men  pursuing  the  assix-laie  degree  en- 
ter military  service  rather  than  embark  on 
careers;  others  enter  the  police  departments 
ii^  cadeui  and  thereby  become  part-time 
students  thus  delaying  their  degrees  W  ecan 
however,  note  with  encouragement  the  c^im- 
ments  from  these  progressive  communities 
regarding  their  Intention  to  expand  the  pay 
differential  to  become  more  competitive  with 
other  career  fields  requiring  higher  educa- 
tl<in 


U.S.  Ambassador  io  OAS  Shunt  Arm- 
Twisting  Diplomacy — Wins  Friends  and 
Results  for  a  Strengthened  Hemisphere 
Organization 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

F    NIW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  February  :'2.  196» 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  forces  are  enuagfd  m  a  tierce 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  i<X)  little  public  at- 
tention IS  t^iven  to  our  elTorts  to  secure 
and  strengthen  efforts  toward  prou'icss 
and  friendship  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
spliere. 

Previously,  the  United  States  has  been 
accused  of  conducting  its  Western 
Hemisphere  diplomacy  by  u.sini;  stronc- 
arm.  or  "doininanl  nation"  tactics.  The 
results  of  these  tactics,  both  with  indi- 
vidual Latin  American  countries,  and 
within  the  Orgaiuzation  of  American 
States,  have  frequently  been  less  than 
desirable. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  one  of  the 
most  .smniticant  steps  of  progre.ss  in  Pan- 
American  relations  in  this  decade  ha.s 
taken  place  this  month.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  .•\mencan  States  has  elected  a 
strong  and  dynamic  Secretar>'-General, 
Ecuador's  Galo  Plaza  Lasso.  Lasso,  a 
former  President  of  Ecuador,  favors  an 
OAS  with  an  actl\e  and  expanded  role 
He  was  elected  with  the  .support  of  the 
United  States,  but  without  the  behind- 
the-scenes  arm  twisting  that  once  char- 
acterized oui  Latin  American  diplomacy 

The  man  most  responsible  for  this  .suc- 
cess, and  for  this  change  in  the  US.  ap- 
proach IS  U  S  Ambas.sador  to  the  OAS 
Sol  M  Linowitz  His  unconventional 
brand  of  man-to-nian,  persuasive  di- 
plomacy has  done  much  to  enhance  our 
partnership  with,  and  to  deemphasize  our 
dominance  over  our  neighbors  m  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

I  am  proud  to  claim  Sol  Linowitz  as 
both  a  t4ood  friend  and  a  constituent. 
Before  he  entered  public  life,  he  contrib- 
uted much  to  my  home  community  of 
Rochester.  N  Y  .  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Xerox  Corp.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  .loin  me  m  praising  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  his  many  talents 
to  the  ciTjcial  area  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere relations 

With  so  many  eyes  turned  to  the  !>at- 
tlefronts  of  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  good 
to  know  that  we  also  have  some  very 
skillful  eyes  trained  on  our  own  hemi- 
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sphere  I  am  pleaded  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  two  editorials  which  appeared 
in  the  Washiimton  Post  and  the  New- 
York  Times  concerning  the  election  of 
the  new  OAS  Secretary-General,  which 
take  note  of  this  important  turn  in 
United  States-Latin  American  relations: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb  14.  19681 
Opportinity   at  the  OAS 

The  election  of  Galo  Plaza  Lasso  of  Ecuador 
.ts  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  .States  is  us  import .liit  iur  the  way  It 
was  done  as  lor  what  it  does.  With  enough 
effort  of  the  right  sort  by  all  the  members 
of  inter-Amerlcan  system.  It  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  thing  that's  happened  to 
the  OAS  .iiid  to  political  life  In  this  hemi- 
sphere since  the  principle  of  multilateral- 
ism was  first  Introduced 

What  It  does  is  place  at  the  head  of  the 
OAS  a  man  of  stature  and  energy  who  has 
been  President  of  his  own  country.  Amb.w- 
sador  to  this  country  and  an  effective  United 
Nations  trouble-sh(X)ter  in  Cyprus,  the  Congo 
and  Lebanon  It  Is  not  tfO  much  to  say  that 
he  is  very  probably  ilie  best  man  for  the 
job — and  therefore,  by  p,i.st  practice,  the  last 
man  likely  to  get  it  He  got  It  the  h.ird 
way.  on  the  sixth  ballot,  after  three  months 
of  political  and  diplomatic  tugging  and 
hauling  in  as  honest  a  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  processes  at  work  as  the  hemi- 
spheric system  has  ever  seen 

What  was  different  about  the  way  It  was 
(lone  this  time  wa.^  the  way  the  Unit.?d  States 
played  Its  hand  The  traditional  approach 
(Still  very  much  accepted  by  some  State 
Department  professionals)  has  been  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  pretend  pub- 
licly to  have  no  preferences,  while  twisting 
.irms  unmercifully  behind  the  scones  on  be- 
half of  a  captive  candidate  This  Mme. 
thanks  largely  to  the  rctreshing  influence 
if  an  ,ible  amateur,  .^mb.issador  to  the  O.^S 
Sol  Linowitz.  who  is  anything  but  a  tradi- 
tionalist, the  United  States  made  no  big 
secret  of  its  admiration  for  Galo  Plaza,  but 
employed  pcrsu.Lsion  rather  than  the  lamll- 
lar  power  play  The  L-itin  Ameruan  members 
I  if  the  OAS  were  given  time  and  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  own  influence,  individually 
■ind  collectively,  on  the  result.  That  It  was 
a  sensible  result  Is  no  mark  against  the  other 
leading  candidates.  Eduardo  Ritter-.Alslan  of 
Panama,  and  I.irmer  Foreign  Minister  Fal- 
con Briceno  ol  Argentina.  Rather  it  is  a  mark 
■  )t  increased  maturity  for  the  system  as  a 
whole 

A  strong  Secretary  General  means  a 
.stronger  inter-Amerlcan  system,  and  a 
brighter  opportunity  for  all  of  the  members 
to  grapple  together  to  greater  effect,  v^-ith 
the  mumentoiis  ixjlitlcal  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  hemisphere.  Above  all,  a  stronger 
0.\S  opens  opportunities  for  The  Latin 
.Americans,  if  they  have  the  wit  and  the  will, 
to  work  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  hemi.iphere  .ts  a  whole  on  a 
more  equal   f'Kjting  with   the  United  States. 

;From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  14.  1968] 
The   OAS   Comes  of  Ace 

The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
worked  itself  out  of  a  leadership  crisis  In  a 
way  that  opens  exciting  jKissibiUties  for  a 
more  .ictlve.  more  significant  future.  In 
breaking  a  three-month  stalemate  over  the 
flection  of  a  new  Secretary-General,  the 
O  .\  S  Council  opted  simultaneously  for  sev- 
eral objectives 

I'  clearly  reflected  the  long-held  desire  of 
a  majority  of  the  twenty-two  active  mem- 
ber governments  lor  ,in  expanded  OAS.  role 
in  promoting  hemispheric  ccxjperation  and 
solidarity.  It  did  so  by  electing  Ecuador's 
talented   Galo  Plaza   I^asso.   a   man   uniquely 
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qualified  to  administer  those  greater  O.A.S. 

responsibilities  and  to  make  the  most  of 
them 

in  the  process.  Uie  Council  also  served  no- 
tice on  recalcitrant  Clovernments — the  Unit- 
ed States  included— to  get  on  with  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendments  adopted  a  year  ago 
by  the  American  loreign  ministers.  These 
spell  out  an  important  part  of  that  enlarged 
O  AS  activity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Pl.iza.  the  ablest  President  in  Ecua- 
dor's history  and  a  seasoned  United  Nations 
inedlatJir,  survived  handicaps  and  humilia- 
tions to  win  the  OAS.  post.  He  had  been 
tagged '  unfairly-  as  the  United  States  can- 
didate, and  he  also  had  to  contend  with  the 
hoi^es  of  small  Central-American  and  Carib- 
bean countries  that  they  would  elect  one  of 
their  own 

None  of  tills  should  handicap  or  inhibit 
Mr  Plaza  when  he  takes  office  in  May.  At 
62.  he  Is  a  ruggedly  Independent  but  sensitive 
.statesman  who  .sought  the  Job  only  when 
convinced  that  most  member  nations  wanted 
a  '  strong,  dyn.imic.  creative"  organization 
with  an  executive  to  match.  He  understands 
the  United  States  well  but  a  more  unlikely 
errand  boy  for  the  Johnson  Administration 
would  be  hard  to  conceive. 

T\\e  Central-.'Vmerlcan  group  has  been 
satisfied  by  the  designation  of  Salvador's 
.ible  Miguel  Rafael  Urquia  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-CSeneral  For  giving  up  that  number 
two  post,  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to 
n.ime  .i  new  .^.s,slstant  Secretary-General  for 
Administration  with  a  view  to  tightening  up 
the  whole  O  A  .S.  operation  and  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  financial  irregularities  that 
added  to  the  Organizations  crisis  last  No- 
vember. 

As  things  have  turned  out.  Chairman  Ful- 
brlght  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  off  base  last  week  in  accusing  the 
L^nited  States  of  "inept  diplomacy"  in  its 
suppxjrt  of  Mr  Plaza.  Instead,  the  quiet  pres- 
sure-free diplomacy  of  Ambassador  Sol  M. 
Linowitz  paid  off  in  a  way  that  seemed  im- 
possible two  months  ago. 

Tlie  result  v.a.s  that  the  O.A.S.  ambassa- 
dors themselves  worked  out  the  compromise 
.solution  that  now  seems  to  please  most  of 
them  and  that  opens  new  vistas  for  the  Or- 
ganization. For  once,  as  one  observer  put  it, 
the  United  States  played  throughout  the 
role  of  "partner  of  the  enterprise  rather  than 
boss  of  the  enterprise." 


Economic  Consultant  Sheds  Light  on  Un- 
earned Interest  Enjoyed  by  Commercial 
Banks 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  topic 
is  more  on  the  public  mind,  domestically 
speaking,  than  the  financial  condition  of 
our  great  Nation.  One  of  the  most  mysti- 
fying questions  for  most  of  our  citizens 
is  the  process  by  which  our  money  supply 
is  increased  and  diminished. 

Another  little-known  fact  is  that  the 
money  creation  powers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  utilized  by  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  acquire  interest-bearing 
Government  bonds  at  no  cost  to  the 
banks. 

Every  sovereign  nation  should  have 
the  power  to  borrow  money  when  needed, 
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but  I  have  long  advocated  such  borrow- 
ing needs  should  be  satisfied  by  tapping 
the  real  savings  of  our  citizens.  Fifteen 
billion  dollars  a  year  is  simply  an  out- 
rageous sum  for  the  American  people  to 
pay  in  interest  on  bonds  purchased  with 
bank-created  money. 

No  Government  official  or  monetary 
economist  will  deny  that  the  great  bulk 
of  this  Nation's  outstanding  public  debt 
was  acquired  by  private  holders  on  the 
basis  of  free  bank  reserves  created  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  In  this  manner 
the  Government  issues  an  interest -bear- 
ing obligation — the  bond.s — in  return  for 
a  non-interest-bearing  obligation — Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes — created  as  a  result 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System-commer- 
cial bank  alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  space  do  not 
permit  complete  and  detailed  explana- 
tion of  this  outrageous  situation,  nor  of 
the  precise  mechanism  of  the  fractional 
reserve  against  demand  deposits  which 
permits  the  commercial  banks  to  literally 
create  money — checking  accounts — out 
of  thin  air.  However,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  .short,  but  very  carefully 
reasoned  statement  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leopold, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga..  on  why  our  money  sup- 
ply must  increase  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
economic  progress: 

The  Real  Economics 
(By  Joseph  H    I^eopold ) 

Free  enterprise  in  tlie  United  States  i.s  be- 
ing undermined  as  much  by  misunderstand- 
ings of' its  proponents.  ,is  by  its  (opponents  A 
case  in  point  is  a  recent  published  statement 
on  Inflation  by  the  American  Economic 
Foundation,  an  organization  devoted  to  pre- 
serving free  enterprise  and  the  dissemination 
of  "economic  truths". 

The  ABIF  states  that  the  story  of  our  in- 
flation starts  in  1933  when  the  government 
began  "deficit  spending"  by  creating  "new 
unearned  money  through  the  banking  .sys- 
tem, adding  it  to  the  money  already  in  cir- 
culation, and  thus  raising  prices".  The  state- 
ment continues: 

"The  people  can  also  contribute  to  infla- 
tion .  .  .  the  commercial  banks  could  easily 
create  some  new  money  for  you  or  ine  lie.. 
grant  us  a  loan)  .  .  .  The  bank  would  then 
give  us  what  is  called  a  deposit  against  which 
we  can  write  checks.  When  the  bank  does 
this,  the  money  supply  of  the  nation  is  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  our  deposit  .  .  . 

"(However,)  this  new  extra  inflationary 
money  created  for  us  .  .  .  disappears  from  the 
nation's  money  supply  as  soon  as  we  pay  our 
debt  to  the  bank  But  the  extra  money  cre- 
ated for  the  government  stays  and  stays  and 
stays  .  .  . 

"The  reason  this  extra  money  Increases 
prices  is  that  it  does  not  represent  the  pro- 
duction of  any  extra  goods  or  services  for 
which  the  money  can  be  exchanged;  the 
people  simply  use  more  dollars  to  produce 
and  exchange  the  same  quantity  of  tilings" 

Although  hundreds  of  textbooks  have  been 
published  in  support  of  the  foregoing,  the 
writer  will  attempt  to  refute  it  in  the  few- 
paragraphs  available  In  this  space. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  "deficits"  of  the 
thirties,  in  terms  of  current  GNP.  were  een- 
eraUy  larger  than  post  World  War  II  ■def- 
icits" thus  far,  it  Is  also  true  that  inflation 
was  not  experienced  during  the  thirties.  In 
fact,  the  value  of  a  1940  dollar  was  about  20 
cents  more  than  a  1930  dollar.  (Consumer 
prices  in  1930  were  about  20  percent  higher 
than  In  1940.) 

With  reference  to  the  AEF  belief  that  bank 
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issued  dollars  raise  prices  becau.se  the  people 
use  more  dollars  to  produce  and  exchange 
the  .same  quantity  of  things,  this  is  refuted 
by  examining  what  actually  hapjiens  with 
borrowed  dollars;  lor  example,  when  u  loan 
is  taken  out  for  a  plant  ixiK-.nsion.  The  new 
depo.sit  dollars  attract  av;illable  human  effort 
and  technological  knowhow  to  construct  the 
new  plant.  Without  the  loan,  the  new  plant 
would  not  be  built. 

Instead  of  being  inflationary,  the  new  dol- 
lars, by  making  possible  the  construction  of 
more  efficient  new  jjlants.  also  make  possible 
the  production  of  more  customer  ►■oods  at 
lower  prices— the  opiwsite  of  Inflation 

In  a  pecuniary  .society.  fX[)enditure  of  new 
money  is  the  only  way  that  the  economic 
machine  can  be  driven  to  produce  more 
wealth,  because  citizens  will  exert  more  pro- 
ductive effort  only  in  exchange  for  more  dol- 
l.irs  for  that  iiddinonal  effort. 

A  dollar  Is  .'•inii)ly  a  cl.um  against  a  dollar's 
worth  of  wealth  lor  .'ale  at  current  prices; 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  claim 
against  a  dollar's  worth  of  human  effort 
capaljle  of  producing  a  doUar'.s  worth  of 
wealth  for  sale  ,it  current  prices 

A  seller  iixes  his  dollar  price  by  adding 
his  desired  profit  to  all  his  dollar  costs.  He 
is  not  at  all  intere.cfed  in  whether  his  cus- 
tomers borrowed  or  enrned  the  dollars  used 
lor  the  purchase;  nor  does  lie  raise  iiis  price 
when  he  receives  an  order  from  the  govern- 
ment, cspeci.illy  if  he  must  comjiete  for  the 
order. 

Prices  are  determined  t-ntirely  by  rel.ttive 
scarcity  of  gcjods  and  services-  nothing  else. 
Relative  .scarcity  of  goods  and  services  is 
determined  by  relative  scarcity  ni  skills  avail- 
able to  produce  the  troods  ;ind  render  the 
servl'^cs. 

If  the  supply  of  credit  money  in  an  econ- 
omy is  scarce  with  respect  to  the  availability 
of  skills  at  current  wage  and  profit  rates,  the 
skills  go  unused  and  we  have  unemployment 
iTIie  collapse  of  the  lioustng  Industry  List 
year  is  an  illustration  of  this  phenomenon.) 
If  there  is  an  abundance  of  credit  dollars  in 
the  economy  with  respect  to  availability  of 
skills,  lenders  will  compete  with  each  other 
loT  borrowers,  and  interest  rates  will  fall;  the 
bottleneck  to  economic  growth  will  then  not 
be  unavailability  of  credit.  Throughout  the 
decade  of  the  Great  Depression  the  banking 
industry  maintained  billions  cf  dollars  of 
"excess  reserves"  reflecting  many  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  unused  lending  au- 
thority. As  a  consequence.  Interest  rates  were 
very  low;    but   there   was   no   Inflation. 

It  is  a  false  belief  to  think  that  prices  of 
goods  are  directly  related  to  the  scarcity  cf 
credit  dollars.  As  noted,  prices  of  goods  are 
related  to  scarcity  of  goods.  However,  when 
credit  dollars  are  scarce  and  Interest  rates  are 
high,  prices  of  goods  financed,  with  borrowed 
capital  must  be  raised  to  Include  the  higher 
Interest  charges;  therefore,  "tight  money"  is 
an  engine  of  inflation. 

With  reference  to  the  credit  money  supply 
process  performed  by  the  commercial  bank- 
ing industry,  the  AEF  apparently  Is  not  aware 
of  the  vital  contribution  to  real  economic 
growth  that  this  operation  makes.  Since  1929, 
the  banks  have  created  and  issued  to  the 
public  through  loans  of  all  kinds  over  350 
billion  new  deposit  dollars  not  in  existence 
in  1929.  It  is  meaningless  to  say,  as  AEF  does, 
that  bank  created  money  "disappears"  when 
the  loan  is  repaid  because,  as  noted,  out- 
standing loans  are  always  increasing. 

Last  year  alone  il967i  over  40  billion  new 
deposit  dollars  not  In  existence  January  1 
were  created  and  Issued  to  the  economy. 
Without  this  credit  money  supply  process 
the  economy  would  promptly  collapse  in  a 
"money  panic,"  such  as  almost  occurred  late 
In  1966  when  the  Federal  Reserve  restricted 
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the  lendir.fcj  authority  of  the  commercial 
banking  industry  by  refusing  to  Issue  suffi- 
cient ■bank  reserves"  through  the  "open 
market '• 

In  summiry,  the  widespread  belief  that 
newly  created  dollars—for  civilian  or  govern- 
mpn',  us^  are  per  se  Inflationary,  is  false. 
Expenditures  are  Inflationary  only  If  there  Is 
a  si;ort.ie:e  of  ^oods  desired  to  be  piu-chased 
and  a  shorut£;e  of  capability  of  producing 
these  K^rods  at  current  prices  In  response  to 
den. .nut  Since  the  US.  economy  Is  presently 
operating  at  only  about  four-fifths  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  at  current  prices.  It  follows 
that  about  25  percent  more  dollars  are  needed 
to  be  spent  Just  to  generate  utilization  of 
pre-->r!-  idle  plant  capacity.  Reduction  In 
fed"r.i;  taxes  is  the  only  practicable  sourco 
of  these  needed  dollars.  This  fact  wlU  hiive 
to  be  recognized  before  any  of  our  economic 
problems  can  be  solved 


Statement  of  Repres'^ntative  jcl  T.  Broy- 
hill,  of  Virginia,  in  Support  of  Hi-.  Bi'I 
Whicii  Would  Establish  a  Univr-rsity  of 
th(-  United  Suites  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
TSur^tiay.  February  22.  1968 


HON   J'^'L  T.  BRC'''"'L 

OP  vise: VIA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRE.sENrATIVS 

Thursday.  February  22.  1963 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  V.  ririv  Mr. 
>;:eaker.  I  am  introducint:  legislation  to- 
ciav  to  create  a  national  institution— the 
University  cf  the  United  States. 

The  University  of  the  United  States 
will  take  its  place  in  Washinetcn.  D.C.. 
to  look  toward  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  fi;lfin  a  srowing  need  which 
Is  bemcr  mere  c'early  defined  with  cverv 
pa^sini;  day.  The  problems  cf  the  Uniteii 
States  of  the  future  are  beins,'  created  to- 
day at  a  pace  certainly  undreamed  of  by 
General  Washin:;ton  and  the  other 
Foundui.;  Fathers,  and  even  at  a  faster 
rate  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
even  as  recently  a.s  World  War  U. 

As  we  look  ahead  :o  a  third  century  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation,  we  see 
rapKilv  advancin:r  technology  which  will 
i,-ivf  us  astoundini?  advances  in  snace,  in 
medicine,  biology  and  biochemistry.  AH 
of  these  preat  technical  advances  are 
bound  up  w*th  social  impact  that  affects 
an  explodin':  papulation  and.  conse- 
quently, the  orderly  crowth  of  a  free 
society.  Wliat  we  cannot  afTord  is  to  be 
confronted  with  scientific  facts  and 
methods  v.hich  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  all  existin ■;  laws  and  mores  with- 
out ha; in-  been  prepared.  Certainly  no 
respons'ble  person  wants  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  technjlcc  cal  prostress.  which 
promises  so  much  to  our  future  and  our 
children's  future. 

Ou.  Government  has  many  program,^ 
to  encourage  the  scientific  advances. 
What  It  does  not  have  in  abundance  is 
organized  thinking  about  how  to  provide 
the  early  warning  of  the  piublenis  th.- 
country  wul  have  to  lace  and  tlie  identi- 
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fication  of  alternative  solution.'^.  We  net  d 
to  .set  up  an  institution  in  the  broad  pub- 
lic interest  whicii  looks  ahead  to  iden- 
tify, anticipate  and  isol.ue  t)ie  nia.jor  and 
c^ven  the  minor  problems  that  accom- 
pany tue  tide  of  the  future.  Of  course, 
there  is  notable  work  bein-j;  done  in  this 
area  by  private  group.s  but  it  is  isolated 
and  is  too  often  tucked  aw.ty  as  second- 
ary to  the  limitle.ss  number  of  currciit 
problems  we  all  face 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  country  to 
formalize  its  ar>proTch  to  these  social  de- 
cisions of  the  future  and  commission 
some  of  its  best  minds  to  consider  them 
not  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  but  over  an  ex- 
tended period  cf  time;  as  a  primarv 
activity. 

It  is  with  this  as  a  partial  background 
tliat  I  propose  to  you  on  Geoise  Wash- 
ington's Bi!  tliday  that  we  establish  a  na- 
tional institute  of  advanced  studies  in 
Washintrton.  DC.  witii  the  unpiece- 
dented  title  of  "The  University  of  the 
United  Statfs."  Tliis  w.)Uld  not  be  a  uni- 
versity in  the  oidiaaiy  .>en>.e  ana  .should 
not  be  thouulii  to  detract  lU  any  way 
from  the  woik  of  exi.sting  colleges  and 
universities  ri  Washington.  D.C..  and  the 
rc.^t  of  the  crjuntry  Rather  it  will  'oe  a 
di.>tin;;uislud  colleatiic  to  all  of  them. 

I  P'opose  to  you  that  this  institution 
iiniior  tlie  memoiy  of  George  Wrohing- 
ton  and  be  considered  Congres.s'  answer 
to  a  iu;.to:ical  ()V«';;-!cnt  dating  bac!:  i*,P 
years  which  kept  Wash.ingtcn's  wi.?h  ior 
a  national  univci.nty  m  W'.sliint-ton 
DC  ,  from  'ucmn  carried  out. 

Gennrai  Wa^;:iln-:ton  bequeathed  Uie 
Nation  stock  .shares  in  the  amount  oi 
appro.ximalfciv  ^^25,000.  Tiie  .stock  was 
never  received  by  Congress.  As  a  loval 
aimnnus  of  Geor;,e  Washin.£;ton  Univer- 
sity. I  must  mention  my  awarenro-,  that 
this  institution,  wnich  chani;cd  its  name 
irom  Coiumbiiui  Co!lti,e  in  1.123  when 
C^ntress  deeded  it  land  in  the  District 
ol  Coium'cia.  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Georce  Washinsjton  will  bequest. 

My  proposal,  however,  calls  for  tlie  di- 
rect e£tablishmrni  of  a  national  iini- 
veiKity  svhich  shall  be  limited  to  ad- 
vanced studies. 

The  University  of  tiic  Unittd  States 
would  tap  iLi  rotating  faculty  to  serve  for 
a  ::-  or  .'i-year  period  as  'FelloT'  s  of  the 
U-iivcrsity  of  the  United  State";."  from 
tne  universities,  the  professions,  business 
and  industry  and  other  appropriate  areas 
of  .■\meri:;an  life.  These  men  and  women. 
biOtiKht  to  Washington  at  the  height  o! 
tiieir  careers  for  a  period  ol  public  serv- 
ice, would  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
particular  capacity  in  special  fields  of 
endeavor  to  study  specific  areas  in  the 
public  interest.  The  published  results  of 
Uieir  v.ork  v.ould  be  reported  to  Con- 
';ress  for  establishment  of  priorities  and 
-aiidcUnes  m  complex  legislative  prob- 
lems which  can  arise  as  the  result  of 
chani-'e. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
country  needs  and  is  ready  for  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States  and  I  invite 
the  interest  and  support  of  a;l  my  col- 
the  leagues  for  the  bill  I  introduce  to  you 
today. 


Fehruarii   JJ,  lOOS 

How  Dow  Chemical  Co.  Saves  Lives 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MlrH'.G».N 
IN  Tilt:  l!Or.-E  OF  HKPHI-.SENT.'VTIVES 

Tliur.<daij.  February  22.  i9r>8 

Mr    CrnP^RHERG    Mr    Srenker.   Hie 
city  of  Midlaud,   w   my  di.-tiict,  is   the 
home  of  the  Dov,-  fiieniicnl  Co.,  one  ni 
the  leadint,'  ciieniua!  companies  in   the 
world    Recently,  this  fine  Arm  has  been 
the  subject  of  .savatte  attacks,  'artiely  lo- 
cated on  college  campuses,  '•imply  be- 
cause it  is  presently  the  rale  manufrc- 
turer  of  napalm  for  our  Ainiid  Forces 
The  mob  agitation  and  viUification  di- 
rected  to   thi.s   company   is  totnlly    t:- 
warranted.  Tiie  youiu,'  radicals  and  di.iit 
rcsi.stors  who  are  speaihcadin;:  these  at- 
tacks completely  ifiiiore  this  company's 
trenundous  involvement  in  research  and 
manufactuiinc  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  luimanity.  lis  mnnufr.ct.ii'n;;  ot 
:apa!m,  whicii  amounts  to  u  ss  tiian  one- 
fourth   of   1   percent  of   its   .-ales,   does 
not  alter  Ihc  fact  that  our  G^;\ernnu^nt 
is  committed  in  a  t,oiic.;s  co.-iflict  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  this  product  :.s  only  one  of 
many  items  of   war  bring  su  :pl:rd   by 
.American    industry   in   support    of   our 
fighting  in'.-:\.  I  take  iiitasiue  in  present- 
ing for  the  Recos'  the  foHoving  aiticle 
from    the    February    issue    of    Nation's 
nusinr.ss  which  is  particiUai-Jy  pertinent 
to  thi.^Mf.'8tion: 

How  Dov/  Saves  Lives 
When  an  emergency  iir(;se  involving  the 
D.<'.v  Chcniiir.i  Co..  stf-te  pol  re  rn,;  tl.e  Na- 
tlonal  Guard  early  ona  morning  last  year. 
there  w..su"t  a  peacen-.i:  or  a  picket  in  sight" 
A  3:00  am.  call  to  the  train?  manager  of 
Dow's  Pltm.aii-Moorc  division  i::  Indlananclis 
Uispatcaed  u  Mtally  needed  drug  to  a  "ho=- 
pltal  on  VirgUUti's  Eustern  .Shore  via  In- 
diana Air  Guard  ;.nd  Virginia  state  police 

Tills  incident,  in  which  Dow.s  drug  v.'as 
cr.-dlted  v.Uh  helping  sa\e  the  life  of  a 
c.-u'-illy  111  patient,  is  far  more  typicr.l  of  the 
company's  function  than  the  national  head- 
Unos  it  hiis  been  gctUng  Utely. 

Militant  pacinsts,  draft  reslsters  and  Nev.- 
Left  radicals  have  subjected  Dow  to  mob 
iiir;  ;.-mt:a  t'%  dUrupr  its  college  recruiting 
find  to  :m.?ar  \t\e  rcr:ir>.-'Tiy  rts  a  vir  prcnte.T 
or  lor  compUcity  ;n  i-.nraiegedlv  immc:  .1 
gov.-rnai;ut  poi!c>y— resisting  aggression  In 
V'st  .\';.;n. 

Tiieir  reason,  of  coii.Te.  Is  tii.-;t  Dow  is  the 
sole  producer  ol  napalm  used  by  U.S.  forces 
in  Viet  Nam  Thev  '^nore  the  f.ict  that  tiMs 
v.-capon  h-s  ^avcd  the  lives  of  thousando  of 
America!  fighting  men. 

Dow  President  Herbert  D.  Doan  explains: 
"We  Intend  to  ccntUuie  inakirg  napalm  be- 
cause '.vf  feel  tiiat  co  lon.rj  r.s  the  United 
St\t:s  u.  .endir.a'  men  to  wpr.  it  is  unthink- 
abK-  tl!..t  V.V  .  ri,.uld  Ujt  cupply  the  matcrl.-.ls 
they  :iced." 

ONE    CONTRIBUTION — S.«V1NC    LIVES 

Critics  alio  totally  ignore  DoWs  other  con- 
tributions to  this  country's  health,  safety, 
cduc,:tlon  a-.d  *o  th?  ptiblic  weal— bv  the  e.x- 
crcue  of  rorporate  citizenship  and  produc- 
tion of  things  that  axe  Just  plain  useful. 

Napalm  represents  a  mmiscuie  proportion 
'j!  Dow's  sales — about  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  Si. 3  taiUion  in  1966.  Little  has  bven 
said  about  the  company's  contributions  to 
mankind.  One  cf  them,  as  is  true  cf  many 
corporate  giants.  Is  saving  Hvcb. 
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Take  iiealih  rese.irch:  The  company  has 
been  worklr.!?  tiiire  1957  on  development  of 
an  ;irtlfic1al  kidney.  It  has  been  under  con- 
tract with  ihe  National  Institutes  of  Health 
blnce  June.  I!t66.  to  accelerate  the  program. 

The  unit.  \i.sin.K  liollnw  libers  for  the  filtra- 
tion lunctiiin.  lias  pa.'^sed  succesyfuUy  its  first 
rlliilcal  test  ut\  a  sir.H'le  human  being  and 
by  next  June  will  bo  ;n  full  testing  with  30 
patient.s. 

A.  Dow  spokesman  notes  that  many 
p.itients  depend  on  artilicial  Isldneys  of  vari- 
ous types,  all  of  which  are  "horrendously 
expensive,"  and  th.tt  people  iiave  died  be- 
caues  ihey  co.iidri'i  Jf.ird  the  cost.  "This  is 
intolerable." 

Purp. '^:e  "f  liie  Dow  propr.ni  is  to  reduce 
tiie   rest  clr.isr.caliy. 

Growine;  out  of  the  compai^.y's  own  ex- 
perience is  a  Virus-cancer  research  contract 
with  the  National  In.-titutes  of  Healtli  to  de- 
lelop  rigid  proceciurcs  to  ijrotect  medical 
researcliers  iiandlmg  viruses  believed  to 
cause  leukeniia. 

The  project,  drrwing  on  Dow's  experience 
in  safeguarding  its  own  miployees  handling 
dangerous  substances,  incitidcs  a  ^tntc-(U 
the-art  survey  and  development  of  a  proto- 
type control  unit  and  a  .system  of  monitor- 
ing per.-i  nnel  during  and  after  involvement 
la  virui  rcsearti:. 

Also  in  progress  is  research  on  diagnostic 
testing  and  related  equipment,  in'-luding 
blood  ehemUlrv  proce'-r.es  now  In  develop- 
ment. j..rcm.'.rket  or  early  marketing  sta"es, 
in  elTorts  to  make  liiaenoses  faster,  simpler 
and  more  accurate.  Much  of  the  work  is  done 
by  Dow  researchers  .it  Zionsvllle.  Ind.,  or  at 
Bio-Scienco  L.:boratories,  Van  Nuys,  Calif., 
mostly  owned  hy  Hie  company. 

Otlier  research  involves  immunization 
against  nitimps  and  German  measles,  which 
can  cause  mental  retardation  among  un- 
born children  who-e  mi.t!iers  :ire  stricken 
during  pregnancy,  "We  lecl  we're  quite  close 
to  something  useful  in  both  of  these  i^rcas," 
says  a  company  official. 

Already  dovel;:'j:.ed  ;s  a  measles  \accine. 
which  company  iJceiile  say  is  the  only  single- 
shot  vaccine  on  tliC  market.  Dnw  estimates 
that  since  1965,  nine  million  ijersons  iiave 
received  the  vaccine  in  the  United  States. 

Measles,  besides  causing  death,  create  cem- 
pllcations  resulting  in  extensive  hospitp.lii'a- 
tion,  mental  rct.irdatlon  .:nd  sleeping  sick- 
ness. 

Also  in  the  iium.m  health  held,  Dow  makes 
drugs  l^jr  l.i;:li  olood  pressure  i  mciudirig  liie 
oiie  rushed  to  Virgii^.ia  that  early  morning 
last  year)  and  others  stiil  being  researched. 
It  makes  jamnia  ylobuUn  (to  prevent  or  re- 
duce 'Jie  severity  'jI  measles  and  infectious 
liepatltis).  prti.a'al  liiet  supplements,  .i  wide- 
ly used  anesthetic  and  others  undergoing 
tests,  flu  vaccine.  dccor»gestants,  a  gastroin- 
testinal preparation,  painkillers,  blood  serum 
and  a  '.'.ide  r.inge  (.f  ingredients  used  .n  tlr^ 
manufacture  of  other  pharm.^xcutical  prod- 
ucts. 

The  company  iil.=:o  is  big  in  agrlcuitur..! 
chemicals,  including  a  low  toxicity  killer  of 
mosquitoes — ocarers  of  encephalitis.  It  min- 
imizes the  problem  of  residue  encountered 
With  DDT  iiac  v.-as  '.publicized  in  the  late 
Rachel  Carson  o  ".Silent  .Spring."  This  prod- 
uct, now  aw.itin';  government  registration 
for  donitstic  ti:ie.  has  iicen  used  against 
cattle  tlck.T  r.brcad.  one  cf  the  major  prob- 
lems 'im.iTinc  beef  production  in  economical- 
ly underdeveloped  countries. 

Dow  produ^ics  rabies  ;mmunizaLions  for 
dogs,  as  v.-ell  .s  an  extensive  line  of  other 
animal  inmuiri.;ers.  including  one  that  ..t- 
tacks  a  disease  otherv.ice  prevalent  in  poul- 
try 

.■\r.d  the  company  makes  a  line  of  v.'eed  and 
brush  killers,  sell  lumigants  and  grain  fumi- 
gants. 
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:,r\NY  in  srir  .servicks 

Dow  has  long  been  cited  by  Independent 
authorities  in  another  area  of  public  serv- 
ice— clean  water.  It  makes  eliemieals  for 
treatment  of  water  supplies  .iiid  waste 
water. 

The  company  currently  is  involved  in  re- 
search aimed  at  treating  storm  water  run- 
ofT,  u  growing  probii  m  in  urban  areas,  and 
removal  of  phospjiates  irom  streams.  The-e 
phosphates  loster  growth  of  plant  life  that. 
consumes  the  natural  oxygen  content  of  wa- 
ter  by   which   streams    purify    themselves. 

Then,  too,  it  has  developed  Instrumen'  :- 
tlon  to  help  t-nt'ineers  monitor  poliMifii 
levels  in  streams. 

It  has  taken  elabor..Tc  pnciutions  to  re- 
duce contamin.itlon  of  the  air  l5y  it.s  own 
manufacturing  processes.  One  research  pro- 
gram now  under  v.'ay — which  the  comp.my 
won't  discuss  in  dotJl— involves  treiitinen: 
of  pollutants  from  automobile  exhaust  =. 

In  a  tecimologic  il  society,  the  end  u.-p  of 
products  manuf.'Clured  by  a  basic  cciniJ.my 
like  Dow  are  seemin^Uy  endless. 

As  one  comiiany  .  pokesman  pxits  it,  "We 
are  a  supplier  to  all  iudu.stries." 

U.scs  include  everything  ,rom  :  ircr.ift  ttc- 
iciag  lluids  to  deodorants. 

Dow  solvents  are  .i  major  item,  mcludin-r 
special  products  for  "white  room"  or  dirt- 
freo  environments,  e.':sential  in  fictivities  like 
missile  produciion.  Dov.-  lias  also  tieveloped 
a  monitoring  process  to  e!-.able  '.-..sers  of  sol- 
vents to  iissure  ih.'.t  ; :iey  ■i'on'x  contribute 
to  air  pollution. 

In  fact,  the  comp.iny  maint.iti.s  extensive 
laboratory  facili.ies  to  assure  that  no  harm 
comes  irom  the  manufsicturlng.  ijrocessing, 
transportation  or  end  use  of  its  product?. 

Some  products  have  ciirect  safety  impli- 
cations, such  as  a  ijrake  lluid  v.iiose  lilgh 
boiling  point  guards  against  one  cause  of 
brake  failure,  a  spray-can  tire  coating  to  pro- 
vide traction  for  cars  stuck  In  snow  and  a 
commercial  chemical  to  remove  ice  irom 
roads. 

In  the  field  (if  eerpLrate  mntributi' ns. 
Dow  has  furnlsh.'d  some  iffiOOOO  to  the 
famotis  hospital  ship  S..S.  Hope  in  cash 
aiid  donated  jiroducts. 

And  in  education,  the  company  contributes 
well  over  a  million  doihirs  a  year  la  -sish  to 
a  large  number  of  schools,  even  those  where 
peaceniks  dlsru.pt  company  recruiting. 

In  addirion,  the  comp.my  has  deveL-jpcd 
a  college  summer  employment  program  1'  r 
students  in  its  researcii.  product  c'.evel  j''- 
ment.  citstomer  service,  finance  and  mirk't- 
in^  areas  tailored  to  student  and  corijorato 
needs. 

The  eompary's  public  aflairs  activit-,- 
ranges  from  executives'  service  on  the  school 
board  v.nci  city  coimcil  in  Midland,  Mlclr.  liio 
corporate  !-e;.dquarters.  to  Bo.ird  Ciiainnan 
Carl  A.  Gorst.:Cker'.s  ch.urmanship  of  the 
Commerce  Dep.irti'i^nfs  Nation. U  LxptTi  i:  .- 
pansion  Cou:icil. 

Thus,  like  tit'ier  gi.ant  chemical  com- 
panies— Dow  is  the  natioii's  fourth  largest -- 
the  company  is  deeply  involved  in  Innunier- 
able  pursuits  ir;  ll;e  jniblic  latcTfst:  so."-ie 
will  say  to  a  unique  dogree. 

This,  of  course,  cuts  r.o  ice  'vitli  hard-core 
radicals  whose  iiostility  to  business  is  be- 
coming clearer,  i  See  'Why  Young  liadlcala 
Zero  m  oir  Business,"  July.  1967.) 

The  company  feels  that  the  demonsf,- 
tions  may  damage  it  over  the  years  ahead  b.it 
has  rsviewed  and  re.iltirmcd  its  decisimi  to 
continue  supplying  the  go-.ernment  'vit.i 
napalm. 

Which  leads  one  Isiig-time  W^'.shinct.in 
hand  and  former  rovernmcnt  ottlcial  witii 
broad  knowledge  of  the  chemical  industrv 
to  observe  that  here,  too,  by  not  cavlnc  in 
under  pressure,  Dow  is  performing  another 
distinct  public  service. 
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Let   Us   Today   Alto   Honor   Two    1968 
National  Heroes 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF  (.oroRAno 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.-KNTA'l  IVE.S 

Thursday,  February  22,  IOCS 

Mr,  BROTZMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fittins;  lliat  I  ri,';e  on  this  day  wliicli  v.as 
set  aside  to  iionor  a  n.-xtional  licro, 
Geor!;e  Washlnafin.  to  bring  to  the  itt- 
tention  of  this  distinguished  body  tv.'O 
1963  heroe.'^ — lance  Cpl.  Jim.mie  Pri- 
dra'iy.,  ul  Un:;ln(j.i,  Co'o  ,  and  Pfc.  Jonn- 
nie  L.  Evans,  of  Germantown,  Ohio. 

I  kii'vv  J.inMiiie  Pridear..\  ;,orsoi...iiy. 
In  1964  1  liad  the  privilege  of  iiominatinpr 
iiim  10  tlie  MiUtary  Ar;\d(  m\ .  but  he  iiad 
to  decline  the  nomination  ijecause  if  .a 
l)adlv  bi'oktn  le.g.  Subsequently  lie  joined 
Ihp  Mr.rine  Corijs. 


do 


i.iio'vV  Jo'nnnie  E'.'ans,  but  I 


iiupe  10  .someday. 

Their  .stoiT  is  one  'ivliicli  shouid  instill 
in  all  of  us  a  tense  of  pride  in  tlie  caliber 
of  youn'T  men  who  an.  li'thtinF!  and  ci.v  ing 
■n  Southr-ast  Asia  ioda>— rt  I'.irflU-sq  ot 
how  wc  may  feel  individually  about  tiie 
Nation's  involvement. 

It  .shoiud  a].;o  ;-horc  up  our  faith  m  the 
Nation'::  r.b.lny  to  survive  the  ;'r:i\e 
crisis  wliicii  laces  us  durine  these  "I'^t^, 
not  sum.mers." 

With  your  permission,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
in.serL  ;n  the  Record  iv.'o  outstandin.fi 
ncw.s^paper  accounts  of  the  story  of 
Jimiiiie  Piideanx  uv.d  .lohnnic  EvMns, 
[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Feb.  14. 
1968! 

Ji.HN.MI'.'S    TP.IIiVTr:    lO    .\    F.^LLfN    F'Rir.ND 

One  of  the  most  prized  possessions  a  ise- 
reaved  Brighton  family  iias  cf  their  dead 
Marine  son  is  a  crrmpled.  stained  letter  of 
symp.tthy  and  grief  from  tlieir  .son's  comrade 
in  arms  in  Vieti'am. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Prl.ieau:-;.  Jr.  Mor.da.y  re- 
ceived word  from  the  War  Departmer.t  that 
their  son.  Marine  Lar.ee  Cor;,.  Jami.'s  E.  Prid- 
eaux,  23,  had  been  killed  in  action. 

The  message  wa.s  terse,  stating  only  th.it 
their  son  wa.s  killed  P'eb.  5  by  a  frr<'mer.!a- 
tlon  device  whl'.e  in  combat  at  Phau  ■l"!"ni  m 
a  northern  Vietnamese  province  near  the 
DMZ. 

The  family  wa.s  advised  their  .son's  body 
will  be  shipped  home  for  burial  in  a  week 
or  10  (i.iys  ,it  Ft.  Logan  National  Cemerpry. 

-ilWK    OF    COME.^T 

Tlie  father,  .;  retired  lieutenant  colonel  v,-ho 
commanded  a  combat  engineer  batt.ilion  in 
World  'War  II  with  the  Third  Army,  knew  his 
son  had  be<;n  in  the  thick  of  ct.mbat.  On  a 
previous  patrol,  the  young  Marine  and  his 
buddies  were  pinned  dowii  live  days  in  the 
jungle  before  being  evacuated  by  helicopters. 

Born  June  30.  1944,  in  ScottsbluiT,  C.  rp. 
Priaeaux  attended  Haxtun.  Coio..  H:gh 
School,  where  he  jjlayed  footbali  .,i:d  b.^sket- 
bali.  He  also  was  an  outcioorsnrm  u:.d  skier. 

In  1964,  he  wfis  nominated  by  U.S.  Rep.  Don 
Brctzman  iR-Colo.)  to  West  Point.  But  the 
young  athlete  had  previously  broken  his  leg 
m  football  and  liad  been  m  a  cast  live  months 
GO  was  unable  to  enroll. 

FEr.-^TEO    SCH'   I,;. 

Youn;:  Prideaux  at  ended  prc-nied  school 
at  the  Universitv  of  Colorado  for  one  year, 
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and  the  Colorado  School  of  Mliiee  18  months 
prior  to  enlisting  in  the  Marines  In  June.  1966 

He  went  to  Vietnam  last  July,  and  h,^  but 
24  more  days  to  serve  there  before  iittendln^? 
Jump  school  In  Okinawa  on  the  first  of  March 

Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  a  sister. 
Mrs  Mario  Meaklns.  a  BrlghUm  school 
teacher  a  yi  un^er  brother,  Robert  a  Junior 
la  Brighton  High  School,  and  his  maternal 
grandparents.  Mr  and  Mrs  Ole  Thornby.  of 
Belle  Pourche.  S  Dak. 

Outside     of     the     brief     War     Department 
notice,  the  family  had  skimpy  kn   Pledge  as 
to  the  young  Mirlnes  death     iintU  they  re- 
ceived  the  letter   from   the  Marine  comrade 
Poignant  LrrrER 

The  letter  was  headed  simply  First 
Platoon.  Air  Force  Recon,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion ■  Starting  with  the  salutation.  Dear 
Family,'  the  letter  said  In  simple,  but 
poignant  terms 

■I  am  very  sorry  about  your  great  Itws  the 
family  h,LS  t<j  sutler  This  Is  a  letter  to  show 
how  the  company  liked  him  He  was  a  brave 
man  When  he  got  killed  him  and  a  few  more 
Marines  were  trying  to  recover  a  dead 
Marine's  body  on  a  bridge 

"I  would  have  been  there,  but  I  got 
wounded  I  was  In  the  hospital  when  I  heard 
the  news  So  don  t  think  he  died  for  nothing. 
I  .im  tired  of  war  but  I  must  keep  fighting 
■  Even  though  I  am  a  Negro.  I  liked  him 
because  the  color  of  peoples  skins  dont 
matter  to  me  He  was  a  good  man.  I  mean  It. 
Umi.  With  grief  ■ 
The  letter  was  signed.  "Johnnie." 

(From  the  Longmont  Dally  Times-Call    Feb 
17.   19681 
We  Thank  Ood  for  Johnnie  Ev,*n3 
(By  Ed  Lehman  1 

.As  we  all  live  with  concern  about  the 
threatened  long,  hot  summer  with  Its  over- 
tones of  racial  violence,  a  deeply  human 
touch  of  undersUindlng  has  been  added  this 
week  to  .1  tragedy  in  Colorado 

Mr  and  Mrs  Earl  Prldeaux  of  Brighton 
were  very  proud  of  their  son.  Marine  Lance 
Corp  James  E  Prldeau.x  who  was  killed 
Feb.  5  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone  In  Viet- 
nam The  usurl  combat  casualty  notices  ar- 
rived, but  they  were  followed  soon  afterward 
by  a  most  touching  letter 

Mr  and  Mrs  Raleigh  Messerchmltt  of 
Longmont.  longtime  friends  of  the  Prldeaux 
family,  brought  me  a  copy  of  this  letter  from 
another  .M.irme 

The  author  was  Marine  Pfc  Johnnie  L 
Evans,  a  Negro.  He  also  had  been  wounded 
In  the  combat  and  reported  he  would  have 
been  with  the  Prldeau.x"  son  had  he  not  been 
ho,spita!!zeU 

-He  was  a  brave  man.  '  wrote  Johnnie 
Evans  He  then  went  on  to  relate  that  the 
Marine  had  been  killed  trying  to  recover 
the  body  of  a  dead  Marine  from  a  bridge  He 
pointed  out  how  much  the  other  members 
of  the  Marine  Companv  had  liked  Corporal 
Prldeaux  But  then  he  added: 

Even  though  I  am  a  Negro.  I  liked  him 
because  the  color  of  peoples  skins  don  t 
matter  to  me  He  was  a  good  man  and  I 
niean  it  too  ■ 

That  message  from  the  battlefield  of  Viet- 
nam should  be  told  to  many  because  the 
brotherhood  of  man  should  not  have  to  be 
found  onlv  m  the  holocaust  of  war 

.\meruans  side  by  side  today  must  stand 
together  regardless  of  color  or  creed.  We  must 
not  be  fighting  each  other  in  pointless  de- 
struction to  prove  very  little  Such  Instances 
of  violence  only  set  back  the  very  causes  for 
Which  all  thinking  people  strive^regardless 
of  their  racial  origins 

The  message  of  Pfc    Johnnie  Evans  signed 
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in  grief  ■  certainly  should  be  far  stronger 
than  the  fiery  words  of  hate  mongers  who 
would  destroy  our  cities  and  set  American 
against  .American 

As  a  mighty  nation,  we  must  realize  that 
the  toui  strength  only  is  the  sum  of  the 
people  who  form  us  ranks  Ls  it  not  possible 
that  these  veterans  of  shoulder  to  shoulder 
comradeship  and  loyalty  upon  the  field  of 
battle  can  speak  up  as  most  effective  leaders 
in  these  trouble  spots'* 

Certainly  we  do  not  have  to  look  for  our 
leadership  to  those  who  seek  only  trouble. 
Basically,  these  people  care  very  little  for  the 
fate  of  this  nation  And  they  care  even  less 
for  the  free  world  In  these  trying  times 

My  faith  goes  out  to  Johnnie  Evans  To 
him  and  many  others,  regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  skin,  rests  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  make  American  freedom  a  reality  for  each 
and  all  Only  then  can  we  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibility and  be  certain  that  Marine  C>  rp 
James  Prldeaux  did  not  sacrifice  his  life  In 
vain 


Blunting  the  Wallace  Threat 


HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

ThuTsday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
IS  lncrea.sin»?  awareness  that  this  year's 
Geori^e  Wallace  presidential  candidacy 
could  very  well  precipitate  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  if  neither  major  political 
party  candidate  receives  the  necessary 
J70  electoral  coUe^ie  votes. 

Two  of  the  major  metropolitan  news- 
papers in  Minnesota,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  the  Minneapolis  Star,  yester- 
day published  editorials  supporting  my 
efforts  this  week  to  generate  prompt  con- 
sjressional  action  on  one  of  the  various 
constitutional  amendments  already  pro- 
posed which  would  in.sure  orderly  con- 
tinuity of  governmental  leadership  with- 
out fear  of  the  Wallace  threat  of  political 
blackmail. 

As  I  have  said  each  day  this  week.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hour  is  'ate,  but  not  too  late, 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  minority  candidate  George 
Wallace  cannot  dictate  the  policies  of  the 
ne.xt  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  From  the  St    Paul    iMlnn.i    Pioneer  Press. 
Feb  21.  19681 
Answer  to  Wall.*ce  Threat 
Congressman   Clark   MacGregor   Is   leading 
a    valiant    effort    to    move    Congress    toward 
prompt  approval  of  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment abolishing  the  electoral  college  method 
of   choosing   the    President.    He    hopes   there 
still    Is    a    possibility    .jf    effecting    such    a 
change  before  next  November  s  election. 

While  this  wou'd  be  extremely  difficult  to 
accomplish  at  this  late  date,  t.he  danger  of 
the  1968  election  being  thrown  Into  the 
Houge  of  Representatives  Is  so  real  that  a 
crash  program  to  switch  to  direct  popular 
voting  on  the  Presidency  is  fully  Justified.  If 
MacGregor  manages  to  arouse  the  Congres- 
sional Interest  the  situation  calls  for,  he  w^lU 
be  doing  an  important  national  service. 
If  House  and  Senate  members  would  genu- 
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inely  arouse  themselves.  MacGregor  believes 
an  amendment  might  be  approved  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  lei?lslatures  by  the  middle 
of  April  Then  it  would  be  up  to  the  gover- 
nors to  call  their  legislatures  Into  special 
session.  Ratification  by  38  states  would  make 
the  amendment  etTective. 

De.splte  the  practical  dlfTiculties  of  com- 
pleting this  procedure  with  the  necessary 
speed,  the  effort  would  be  worthwhile.  Even 
If  It  Is  found  that  the  amendment  process 
moves  too  slowly  to  effect  November's  elec- 
tion, It  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  move 
ahead  wl-h  its  portion  of  procedures  as  rapidly 
;is  po.ss:ble  At  len.^t  this  would  lay  the  fiJiin- 
datlon  for  effecting  the  reform  before  the 
1972  Presidential  campaign. 

The  Jrd  party  candidacy  of  George  Wallace 
should  be  sufficient  incentive  to  Congress  to 
get  moving  It  poses  a  clear  ,ind  present  dan- 
ger of  denying  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidential  nominees  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  college  vote  That  would 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  where  each 
state  delegation  would  have  a  single  vote  In 
a  tight  division  Wallace  could  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  He  declares  it  is  his  intention 
to  seek  Just  such  a  situation,  and  then  to 
bargain  i  blackmail  is  a  better  word)  with  the 
two  major  parties  The  one  willing  to  accept 
his  dictates  on  policy  would  get  the  White 
House  prize 

If  neither  Republican  or  Democratic  nom- 
inees would  sell  out  to  Wallace,  there  would 
be  a  stalemate  in  the  House,  and  no  Presi- 
dent could  be  chosen  until  it  was  broken. 
The  Situation  would  be  one  of  political  chaoe 
and  national  danger 

There  is  no  Justification  for  Congress  hold- 
ing back  on  approving  and  submitting  an 
amendment  at  once  Not  to  take  affirmative 
action  will  be  ,in  abdication  of  duty. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Feb  21,  1968] 
Electoral  College  Reform 
Many  <jf  the  ullenngs  of  presidenila!  can- 
didate George  Wallace  can  be  di-smis.'ed  as 
bombjist.  the  kind  of  racist  nonsense  that 
•*111  appeal  only  to  t-ig-end  .segrenatlonists. 
But  the  threat  that  Wallace  poses  to  the  or- 
derly election  of  a  President  this  year  cannot 
be  dismissed  so  lightly. 

It  IS  entirely  possible  that  the  .Alabaman 
could  Win  enough  electoral  votes  to  deprive 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  candidate  of  a 
m.ijority  This  would  put  the  election  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  each 
state  would  have  one  vote  to  cast  Wallace 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  wheel  and 
deal — or,  as  he  put  it,  to  enter  Into  "cove- 
nants'—to get  what  he  really  wants  a  pledge 
from  the  winner  that  there  will  be  no  federal 
"Interference"  in  Alabama's  voter  registration 
system,  in  its  sch(X)ls,  and  m  its  welfare  pro- 
grams This  would  be  the  ugliest  form  of 
blackmail,  but  it  would  be  legal,  nonetheless. 
The  fault  is  not  Walhice's  It  Is  In  the 
Electoral  College  system,  which  can  permit  a 
demagogue  with  a  lew  votes  m  his  pockets 
to  negate  the  democratic  process  Periodic 
attempts  are  made  to  abolish  the  Electoral 
College,  but  each  has  bumped  against  the 
hard  fact  that  such  a  change  requires  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  must  be  ratified 
by  at  least  .38  states  Rep.  Clark  MacGregor. 
R-.\Ilnn  .  Is  now  making  such  an  attempt  on 
the  basis  of  the  threat  posed  by  Wallace's 
candidacy 

•MacGregor's  call  for  reform  deserves  sup- 
port, but  we  feel  he  has  set  an  impossible 
goal  In  trying  to  get  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment ratified  before  the  .November  election. 
It  is  hooed  he  will  not  abandon  the  task  if 
his  fl.rst  effort  fails  The  attempt  is  worth 
making,  even  if  the  goal  must  be  put  off  un- 
til the  1972  election. 
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Maj.  Merlyn  H.  Dethlefsen  Receives 
Congressional  Medai  of  Honor 


HON.  WILEY  MAYNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  was  privileged  to  attend  an  im- 
pressive ceremony  at  the  White  House, 
upon  which  occasion  the  President  of 
the  United  States  conferred  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  on  a  bril- 
liant young  flyer  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  my  northwest  Iowa  district, 
and  whose  family  still  lives  there. 

I  refer  to  Maj.  Merlyn  H.  Dethlefsen, 
of  Clay  County,  Iowa,  an  F-105  pilot  who 
last  year  completed  100  missions  over 
North  Vietnam.  The  mission  score  alone 
is  spectacular,  but  the  episode  that 
brought  him  the  Nation's  highest  honor 
occurred  during  oiie  of  those  raids  near 
Hanoi  last  March. 

A  man  whose  gift  for  words  has  earned 
liim  columnar  space  all  over  the  country 
probably  has  described  the  action  more 
dramatically  than  any  communique  or 
press  release.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  incor- 
porate in  my  remarks  at  this  point  an 
article  by  the  famed  commentator.  Bob 
Considine,  devoted  to  the  award  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Ma,1or  Dethlefsen,  of 
whom  Iowa  and  the  Nation  is  under- 
standably proud. 

Mr.  Considine's  column,  entitled  "One 
Rough  Day  Last  March,"  follows: 
One  Rough  Day  Last  March 
I  By  Bob  Considine) 

The  President  .>;ald.  "This  is  an  afternoon 
when  It  is  good  to  stand  beside  a  man  in 
vuuform." 

He  was  presenting  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Maj.  Merlyn  H.  Dethlefsen,  a 
100-mission  F-105  pilot — the  first  winner  of 
the  nation's  highest  award  to  have  won  it 
over  North  Vietnam. 

"He  Is  a  brave  man.  come  to  claim  the 
honor  his  courage  has  earned,"  the  President 
said  of  the  quiet  man  in  blue  and  his  wife 
and  young  boy  and  girl. 

"He  is  also  a  spokesman  for  the  courage 
of  thousands  like  him  In  Vietnam.  This  Is 
also  a  special  afternoon  for  many  of  them. 

"They  are  not  thinking  of  medals  in  face 
of  a  desperate  enemy  offensive.  They  are 
thinking  of  us.  And  they  will  not  fail  us, 
even  if  it  means  dying  before  another  morn- 
ing comes." 

LBJ  went  on  to  speak  of  the  men  of  the 
Pueblo,  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  and 
"Men  who  will  throw  back  the  enemy  In  the 
hills  of  Khesanh." 

"He  had  a  lot  on  his  mind  that  day  at  the 
White  House.  "  the  solemn  young  major  re- 
flected the  other  day  as  he  drank  a  glngerale 
at  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  luncheon. 

It  was  probably  the  understatement  of  this 
^■inter  of  discontent.  Like  a  lot  of  heroes, 
understatement  Is  instinctive  with  Deth- 
lefsen. Read  what  happened  to  him,  one 
rough  day  last  March: 

He  batted  third  in  a  three-plane  attack  on 
one  of  the  strongest  anti-aircraft  complexes 
In  North  Vietnam. 

The  position  bristled  with  Russian-built 
SAM  missiles,  capable  of  flying  better  than  a 
thousand  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  P-105 
must  fly  during  a  subsonic  bomb  run,  as  well 
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as  heavy  anti-aircraft  artillery  and  all  known 
varieties  of  automatic  weapons. 

This  600  gun  arsenal  had  been  assembled 
and  put  in  operation  to  protect  the  Thai 
Nguyen  steel  works  northeast  of  Hanoi,  the 
enemy's  most  important  source  of  steel. 

On  that  day  In  March  it  was  to  be  taken 
out,"  If  possible,  by  ilghier-bombers.  But  first 
Its  defenses  had  to  be  "taken  out." 

It  took  some  taking. 

Dethlefsen's  flight  leader,  first  to  go  against 
the  hot  bed  of  resistance,  was  shot  down  on 
his  first  pass.  When  the  second  pilot  went 
after  it  his  P-105  was  shot  up  so  badly  he 
was  forced  to  stagger  away  in  the  direction  oi 
home. 

That  left  Dethlefsen. 

As  he  dived  toward  the  smoking  but  still 
highly  active  position,  a  MIG-21,  much  luster 
than  the  heavily-loaded  F-105,  dived  from  :t 
high  position  and  took  dead  aim  on  his  tall. 

Dethlefsen  calmly  flew  into  the  heaviest 
flak  now  streaking  up  at  him  from  below, 
knowing  that  If  the  MIG  kept  after  him  the 
MIG  faced  an  equal  chance  of  being  blasted 
out  of  the  sky. 

Bits  of  his  P  105  were  being  shot  away  as 
he  let  go  with  bombs  and  20mm  cannon  fire. 
He  pulled  out  of  the  dive,  shook  off  the  MIG. 
threw  In  his  afterburner  and  climbed  for 
heaven. 

He  had  made  a  hard  decision.  Because  the 
smoke  from  his  own  bombs  and  .secondary 
explosions  in  the  defense  complex  obscured 
the  ominous  SAM  launching  positions,  he 
would  have  to  make  a  direct  diving  attack 
from  above  the  site  for  better  visibility. 

Instantly,  another  MIG-21  was  on  his  tail. 
In  his  efforts  to  escape  death  from  above 
and  below,  the  major  lost  sight  of  the  SAM 
area. 

He  tried  It  a  third  time,  then  a  fourth,  each 
time  losing  more  of  his  screaming  jet.  The 
flight  of  the  fighter-bombers  was  approach- 
ing the  steelworks,  and  the  SAM  site  was  still 
largely  Intact. 

So.  menaced  by  the  MIG's  and  forced  to 
fly  through  a  blazing  hailstorm  of  fire,  he 
went  back  three  more  times  and  emptied 
everything  he  had  on  the  enemy's  position. 

It  was  a  shambles  of  exploding  SAM's  and 
ammunition  when  he  pviUed  up.  kicked  in  his 
afterburner,  and  streaked  away  in  search  of 
his  tanker,  somewhere  o\er  Northern  Thai- 
land. 

Almost  single-handedly.  Dethlefsen  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  strikingly  successful 
raid  on  the  steel  works  by  the  wave  of  fighter 
bombers. 

He  landed  his  battered  F-105  at  Udorn.  to 
the  north  of  his  home  base  at  Takhll.  took 
a  look  at  it  and  decided  it  would  hold  to- 
gether long  enough  to  fly  on  home. 

"I  was  kind  of  tired  that  night.  "  he  told 
me.  "So  I  had  dinner  and  turned  In. " 

Now  his  shooting  war  is  over.  The  rangy 
lowan  who  is  a  product  of  the  University  of 
Omaha  teaches  pilots  at  Vance  AFB.  Okla. 
As  a  holder  of  The  Medal,  a  grateful  nation 
gives  him  an  extra  hundred  bucks  a  month. 
Big  of  us. 


Now  Let's  See 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  a  retired  general,  Rothwell 
H.  Brown,  writes  a  regular  article  in  the 
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Rappahannock  Record,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Kilmarnock,  Va. 

This  past  week  he  referred  to  interna- 
tional events  and  expressed  his  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  our  de- 
creasing prestige  abroad.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  article  by  a  well-informed 
man  and  I  submit  it  to  the  Members  for 
their  consideration : 

Now  Let's  See 
(By  Rothwell  H.  Brown) 

Only  a  fool  can  fall  to  see  that  the  United 
.States  has  now  reached  a  point  of  crisis  in 
its  history  which  is  probably  of  far  greater 
Importance  than  was  the  smashing  victory 
of  the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor  in   1941. 

Today  the  United  States  faces  a  far  greater 
peril  than  the  confrontation  with  the  mili- 
tary ambitions  of  Hitler  and  Tojo.  Winston 
Churchill  understood  the  terrible  threat 
which  the  .Soviet  Union  posed  to  world  peace 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  But  he  was 
summarily  kicked  out  of  office  when  he  might 
have  restrained  the  precipitate  capitulation 
of  the  United  States  to  Russian  demands. 

Secretary  of  .State  Dulles  came  the  closest 
to  awakening  the  American  people  .ind  to 
forging  an  international  defense  against 
communist  aggressive  plans.  Unfortunately, 
his  early  retirement  and  death  led  to  com- 
munist-inspired repudiation  of  his  tough 
policies  directed  towards  collective  world 
security. 

The  Russians  have  liarnessed  every  man 
woman  and  child  in  Russia  to  their  state 
program — the  destruction  of  the  Unit* 
States  and  the  conquest  of  the  worlcL  So 
internal  suffering,  no  internal  intellectual 
ferment,  no  internal  dissent  have  been  per- 
mitted to  interfere  y^ith  the  long  range  plans 
of  the  Kremlin, 

.Science,  technology  .and  sheer  manpower 
have  all  been  directed  towards  the  .'--ttain- 
ment  of  superiority  m  every  .ispect  of  mili- 
tary jjower  which  will  permit  them  to  over- 
co.me  the  United  States  without  [>eing  de- 
.•-troye<i  in  turn. 

In  addition  to  their  unceasing  efforts  at 
home  they  have  conducted  a  clandestine 
subversive  c:anpaign  in  the  heartland  of 
America.  Over  a  period  <>1  50  years  trained 
and.  unfortunately  dedicated  communi."-t 
agents  and  stipportors  have  been  infiltrated 
into  every  stratum  of  American  society  and 
into  every  influential  governmental,  busi- 
ness, labor,  cultural,  (-dticational.  legal,  racial 
and  reliKiouE  iiroup  in  this  country. 

The  Ameiican  people  are  restless.  The 
.■American  people  are  afraid  of  the  communist 
danger  which  they  sense  but  cannot  quite 
^ee  or  understand.  The  American  pecjple 
realize  that  something  is  definitely  rotten 
m  Denm.;rk  but  are  confused  by  propaganda 
and  distortion  and  concealment  of  the  truth. 

Only  our  leadership  seems  unaware  of  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  Russian  communist 
threat  right  here  at  home  and  throughout 
the  world. 

President  Johnson  seems  totally  Incapable 
of  breaking  away  from  the  pattern  of  ap- 
peasement, the  pattern  of  "detente."'  the  pat- 
tern of  blind  refusal  to  admit  that  we  are 
under  active  Russian  communist  attack 
all  over  the  world  and  in  our  own  cities  and 
hamlets. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  war  "which  we 
must  not  lose,  for  a  defeat  in  Vietnam  will 
bring  the  whole  house  of  cards  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean timibllng  down  like  a  haystack  in  a 
hurricane.  Yet  Washington,  presumably  un- 
der direct  orders  of  the  President  suspended 
the  bombing  around  Hanoi.  Haiphong  and  the 
vast  North  Vietnamese  military  complex 
north  of  the  DMZ  during  the  entire  period 
that  South  Vietnam  w"'as  being  torn  asunder 
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In  ooncentrateti  attacics  against  ius  city  cen- 
ters of  p<jliucal  and  pcinomlc  power  Such 
co;._»s.s<i;  -tupidity  :s  ■.uibel:pv8b:e--ye:  no  one 
seems  to  b<>  unduly  concerned 

The  President  ind  his  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr  McNamara.  have  so  misjudged  Rus.si,i!i 
rnmiuw.Aft  .jitent  and  Rui«lan  Cr,mmunl.s' 
ambitions  that  they  have  permitted  our 
military  strength  to  deterlura-e  Genera! 
Westmoreland  has  been  supported  at  an 
Inadequate  level,  and  now  we  dare  not 
avenge  the  seizure  of  our  naval  ship  the 
P'.ieblo 

The  stage   !s   now   belni?  set   to   drive   the 
United  St.\tes  out  of  Korea,  out  of  Vietnam 
out  of  the  Middle  Ea^t.  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean  .iuc   b.'.ck   li:to  Fortress  Am.-rl -a     I'l 
America  the  communist  fifth  column  will  e«f? 
on  the  r.^clal  extremists,  the  labor  extremists 
the    relli'ious-poaoo-ak    extrt-mist*    and    the 
soft-headed   Intellectuals  and  clerics    all  of 
whom  have  berr.  enluted  In  the  cause  of  com- 
munism to  tear  the  country  apart  Internally 
until  we  rail  like  I  enln  predicted,  a  ripe  plum 
plopninij  into  communUm's  waiting  hands 
It  is  much  later  than  most  people  realize 
Many   people   are   boa-lnnlni;   to   doubt    that 
there    is    sufficient    time    left    in    which    Uj 
s-:ecr  a  new  lender  ind  rally  our  forces  into 
a  unified  confrontation  with  the  evU  power 
that  seeks  our  destruction. 

There  IS  the  gravest  possibility  that  this 
country  x'.n  cease  to  exist  aa  a  free  and  in- 
dependent Republic  without  havlnK  cele- 
brated Its  200th  birthday. 

If  General  Westmoreland  ha*  miscalcu- 
lated: If  masshe  Russian  arms  support  flow- 
ing through  Haiphong  has  given  the  North 
Vietnamese  a  not  Improbable  weapons  su- 
perlority:  if  Khe  Sanh  turns  out  to  be  our 
Dlea  Blen  Phu.  'hen  Washington  will  prota- 
lo.v  collapse  Jus:  as  did  Paris.  Our  Dun- 
k.rk  could  follow  quickly,  and  .\rmageddon 
would  be  Just  around  the  corner. 

But  .;ssumi:>g  that  the  courage  and  skill 
Of  our  flghtin-  men  save  us  at  Khe  Sanh 
then  the  American  people  must,  somehow  or 
other,  force  President  Johnson  to  move  for- 
r^«  '•efolutely  to  victory  over  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
In  North  Vietnam  Military  vlctcrv  is  not  only 
po^ihlei  It  c,r  be  !ast  .nlv  In  Washington 
The  Senators  Kennedy  r.ctwlthstandine  we 
can  Win  In  N'  r-h  v  .•     .:^..  ,nd  we  must  wm 
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pendenre  of  the  tnree  Baltic  States- Latvia 
Lithuania,   and   Esumla:    and 

Where-a.s  there  .-xUt  historical,  cultural 
and  family  ties  between  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
btates:   and 

Whereas  the  occupation  and  subsequent 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  bv  the  S-nlet 
Lnion  is  violative  of  both  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  international  law  and  has 
never  been  otftclally  recognized  by  the  United 
.states  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world- 
and  ' 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  overwhelmingly  expressed  Its  deep  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States 
therefore 

Tlie  Young  Republican  Club  of  Arllng- 
tun.  Virginia,  requests  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
free  world  to  the  flftleth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of' Latvia 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia 

Adopted   by   the   Young  Republican   Club 
or  Arlington.  Virginia.  February  14.   19C.T 
Claude  H.  Smith.  Jr  . 

President. 
Carohn  Fersi.noer. 

Attest:  " 
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honky-tonk,"  says  Democratic  Crov  Philip 
H  '•..  \\  0  want  to  preserve  Vermont's  natural 
l:)p.uity  " 

.,,'^'Tf  P'^'  '^  "''■  '""■'*  f"r-r.'achlng  effort  in 
the  U.b.  to  hurt  billboards,  and  the  billboard 
ndustry  is  naturally  ui)set.  "We  will  lust 
aave  to  clo.se  up  shop,"  ^..v.s  Elmer  Nadeau 
president  of  Verm.^nt  Advertising  Co  'Hie 
company,  which  maintains  ill 3  billboards  is 
the  blsgest  ..utdwr  advertlsint;  company' in 
the  state.  W  Edson  McKeo.  lobbyist  for' the 
.ndustry  in  Vermont,  oomplains  t'hnt  the  bill 
s  so  swt^pine  -hat  it  would  prohibit  bill- 
boards even  m  conmiercial  and  Industrial 
areas  He  also  fears  that  If  the  bill  passes 
here,  the  tnovement  might  ,.prPad  "to  Maine, 
then  New  H.mipshire  and  t-lsewherc  ■' 


Vermont   M.^y   Prohibit   .All   Billboa.ds  in 

Stnro 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


Resolution    by    Republican   Club   of 
Arlington,    Va. 

HON.  ED'/V'ARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdjij.  February  22.  1968 

Mr    DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

following  resolution,  -.vhich  upeaks  for 
!:>e  f.  ".as  adopted  by  the  Young  Re- 
pub.ican  Club  of  Arlington,  Va  at  ^^s 
.T.eet.::^  on  Fchrd::ry  14,  Since  the  Po,>'t- 
master  General  is  now  considering  the 
pos.sibility  o;  is^uin.g  a  commemorative 
po.stai?e  stamp  in  proper  rocormition  of 
the  oOth  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  three  Baltic  States— Latvia 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia— I  'lope  th.it  the 
spirited  public  iiuerest  this  re,solution 
e.xhibits  will  not  be  lost  on  the  hierarchy 
a^  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Rn.^oLunoN  by  the  You.ng  Republ:c\n  Clvb 
op  Arlington,  Va 

Wht-reas  the  year  1968  marks  the  .iftleth 
anniversary    of    the    proclamation    of    inde- 
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Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
time  when  there  is  such  a  ^reat  need  for 
Kovernmcnts  on  all  levels  to  face  up  to 
their  i-esponsibillties  it  is  truly  rcfiosning 
to  learn  tliat  the  State  of  Vermont  is 
moving  forward  on  its  own  beautilication 
program. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Februaiy 
19.  1968,  has  written  about  these  efTorts 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  when  people 
want  to  do  somethuit,'  about  beautilyuv 
their  country.side. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19.  1968] 
Going  nv  the  Boards i  Vermont  Mat  Pro- 
HHsrr  All  Bolboards  in  State— MtAst-nE 
LiKELV  To  Pass  ?oon.  Auied  at  Ple-sing 
Tour.jfrrs-    Foe  Sees  Trend  SPREADirc. 

(By  Jeremiah  J.  Mahoaey) 
MoNTPELaa.  Vt.— Vermont  Is  a  beautiful 
state.  The  drive  up  Route  5  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  IS  one  of  the  prettiest  ctrives 
la  America.  People  journey  from  afar  to  view 
tfkit"^"  ^°"^e  here.  The  sunsets  are  brcath- 

But  In  recent  years  the  view  from  Route  5 
has  been  cluttered  increasingly  with  signs  ad- 
verrismg  maple  syrup  and  motels.  The  f-ai 
colors  now  come  in  rtathlng  neon.  And  the 
ctting  nin  now  often  .^llps  slowly  behind  a 
billboard. 

Soon,  however,  the  .sign?  may  be  gone  Ver- 
mont's 150-member  House  of  Representatives 
IS  e.xpectcd  to  vote  this  week  on  a  bill  that 
would  eliminate  all  billboards  except  those  on 
the  premises  of  a  place  of  businebs.  and  even 
those  would  be  regtiL.ted  as  to  size  ..nd  shape 
The  state  senate  will  consider  the  bill  later 
Passage  seems  likely. 

■We   won't  permit  the  state  to  become  a 
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But  nearly  every  group  that  has  taken  a 
stand  :s  m  favor  of  the  bill.  Even  ?ki  revert 
operations  and  hotel  and  motel  ..rjeratlons 
some  of  the  biggest  sign-putter-uppers  in 
Vermont,  favor  the  bill. 

•Putting  up  billboards  ha,<=  becomo  ..  -unp 
of  one-upmanship,"  says  Rep.  Ted  Richie 
vviio  introduced  the  bUI  m  the  legislature' 
One  motel  put*  up  two  billboards,  tlien  an- 
other down  the  road  puts  up  four.  The  ilrst 
motel  not  to  be  outdone,  puts  up  throe  m.  re 

eight  sicns.  neither  h.as  gained  ,,n  advi-ntaee 
and  the  roadside  has  been  cluttered  up  •• 

Such  "cIuttcrinL:,"  says  Mr  Riehle,  endan- 
gers t.ie  state's  liveliho-xl.  Polls  sho-.v  that 
^o  .  of  the  travelers  to  Vermont  conie  here 
■because  of  the  state's  bcautv.  Reventie  irom 
tourism,  about  «IG5  million  a  vear.  is  the 
chief  source  of  income  for  Vormonters  But 
tourists  may  quit  coming  here  if  thev  have 
to  look  for  scenery  behind  billboards  Mr 
Riehle  contends 

.  J^„"^'PJ°'"''^^^  ""'^  "^°'^'«'  ski  slopes  i,nd 
antique  shops,  the  bill  provides  a  varfetv  of 
measures.  Plazas  would  be  built  at  busy  rale- 
ways  to  the  state  and  at  other  key  locations. 

woMiH  ,  "^-''w,""'  '"■'P-°  ""^  .rxuldebcks 
would  be  available. 

The  state  would  also  go  into  the  billboard 

V^».,  '.  ^  highway  department  would 
orect  and  maintain  "official  business  direc- 
tional signs"  that  would  carry  info.-mation 
about  businesses,  including;  'those  serving 
^ravelers.  The  signs  also  would  include  In! 
formation  on  scenic  areas  .md  cultural  and 
educational  facilities.  "'ai  .ma 

PRESENT    SIGNS     WOULD     COME     DOWN 

The  state  would  regulate  the  location  ■.i7e 
shape,  color,  lighting  and  manner  of  dl'^n'av 
and  lettering  of  its  slsrns.  Biisine,ses  tha't 
•panted  to  be  listed  would  pay  a  license  fee  of 
*50  per  s  gn  the  first  year,  with  annual  m.,.n- 
tenance  fees  of  $io  to  .J25  thereafter 

The  billboards  that  already  ;.re  up  -vou'd 

wud^'i'"'  ?."/°'"  ^own.-  compensation 
'.vould  be  paid  in  some  cases.  Also,  the  bill 
JJrovides  a  grace  period  that  would  allow  some 
;:igns   to   stay   up   for  as  ion-  as   five   vears 

>ftcr  passage  of  the  me.asure.  Billboards' thnt 
are  more  than  five  vears  old.  however,  would 
have  to  be  taken  down  immediately. 

The  new  law  v.-ould  .also  ir.ake  iTfe  a  little 
more  difficult  for  those  who  continue  to  put 
•ip  -igns  on  their  own  premises.  Placement 
Mze  and  shape  of  the  signs  would  be  regu- 
.ated  by  the  Vermont  measure.  Even  tho^e 
^eries  of  signs— -Peas."  "Bertn?."  -Tomatoes  " 

Carrots."  and  "Corn-that  Ic.id  up  to  sum- 
mer vegetable  stands  would  he  controlled. 

The  law  would  limit  farmers'  .signs  to  four 
-qtiare  feet,  and  the  signs  wouldn't  be  legal 
mlcss  they  were  at  least  100  feet  apart 
Originally,  the  bill  would  have  limited 
larmers  to  Just  four  roadside  tlgns.  but  that 
provision  w.'.s  deleted  after  a  he.->rinc  list 
week. 
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Tliere  .irent  likely  to  be  many  violators  of 
the  law  il  It  IS  passed  in  its  present  form. 
Current  provisions  provide  for  fines  of  up  to 
$100  and  J..11  i,entence  of  up  to  30  days  for 
each  violation.  Each  day  the  Illegal  signs 
stayed  up  wouli  be  considered  a  separate 
offense. 


Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN   I7iK  HOl-^K  OF  HEPKE.-ENT.VilVKS 

Tinirsdcv.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBUi^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stone 
Mountain,  Oi-,,.  has  been  a  point  uf  i,'reat 
liistorical,  rtci optional,  and  a  phenom- 
enon of  great  geoloinical  intei-e.-^t. 
Geoi:  ians  h:. ve  liad  a  drei-.m  I'ur  many 
years  to  commemorate  the  leaders  of  the 
Conf(.'deiacv  by  carviULT  a  has  relief  of 
them  on  the  face  of  the  world'.s  Jarce.st 
granite  monorth.  Stone  Mountain, 

It  ;ill  bei'an  vh,  n  ilic  idea  was  in.=j3)rod 
by  the  Uiiitt'd  Duu-ihters  ul  the  Conied- 
cracy  o;cr  „0  .^-^irs  aco. 

In  1915,  Gutzoii  Borslum  wps  ern- 
l)loyod  to  plan  a  (.arviiv:;  of  eoloi-sal 
pr.);.>  'itiuns  d'^pictiiiLC  an  urinv.  Borfl'iin 
beiian  carvin;:?  in  June  1923.  In  January 
ir»:24.  enough  1,  li  ,•  carving  of  General 
Lee  was  c'jrno:eleri  for  Borr-lum,  ;t  an 
unveiling  coren.ony.  to  .serve  breakfast  to 
a  .';roup  of  ;ai^-ts  on  Lee's  mr.'^.-ive  .shoul- 
der. Shortly  thereafter  v, ork  v.as  discon- 
tinued. 

Auiiu.stus  Lul:e:naii.  it  .'iculptor,  \.a.s 
then  chosen  tu  complete  tlie  carvin^;-. 

Most  of  Boru'.iim'.--  Uiif.ni.<hcd  v.oik 
was  blasted  mii  ilie  mountain  to  make 
v/ay  for  a  nrw  dtsi'.;n  v.-iiich  was  pre- 
sented in  April  ;P23.  By  midsummer 
1928.  due  to  financial  difnculties,  work 
was  stopped. 

In  19.)S,  the  otate  of  Gcorpia  adopted 
'he  tn-o.icct  :is  an  otticial  State  function. 
To  improve  the  .setting,  3.000  acres  of 
■surrounding  land  was  acquired  as  a  jiark 
m  addition  to  the  mountain  it.self. 

Walter  Hanv?ock,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.. 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  sculptors,  was 
retained  for  tlip  eompletion  of  the  work. 
Fortunately,  the  Lukeman  models  wore 
still  intact  and  available  to  assist  Mr. 
Hancock. 

Work  on  th.e  carvini  is  progressirr 
rapidly  and  is  .-et  tor  luiveiling  by  Mav 
1969. 

The  Geornia  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a  rcoolution  requesting  the  Post- 
master General  to  issue  a  stamp  com- 
memoratirig  the  completion  of  the  carv- 
ing. I  am  h.orebv  inserting  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  into  the  Record.  I  respectfully 
urge,  as  an  American  and  Georgian,  that 
the  Stone  Mountain  memorial  deserves 
to  have  a  stamp  issued  in  com.memora- 
tion  of  com',:!etion. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.R.  442 

(By  Messrs,  -Stalnaker  of  the  .59th,  Dollar  of 
the  89th.  Peterson  of  tlio  59th,  Anderson 
of  the  71st.  Doster  of  the  73d,  Bowen  of 
the  69th,  Collins  of  the  62d.  and  Ragland 
01  the  109thi 

Resolution  requesting  the  United  States  Post- 
master General  to  issue  a  postage  stamp 
com.memorating  the  historic  carving  on  the 
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face  of  Stone  Mountaini  and  1(  r  i<thtr  pur- 
poses 

Wliercas,  the  hlstcTic  car\  iiig  on  the  iace 
of  Stone  Mountain  depleting  Confederate 
President  Jeflerson  Davi.s.  Oei^criil  H,<ibert  E 
Lee  and  C5entTul  Thoma.s  Joiiathan  i  stojie- 
wa;i)   Ja-kson  will  be  un\  i>ilpd  duri'sEt  19G8i 

MKt 

WluTcaft.  Stone  Mount-iin  l.s  tlie  ;,irge>T 
tjranite  monolith  in  the  wor!  I;  and 

Wliercas,  when  the  carving  is  conipleted 
.  nd  thus  combined  with  the  natural  !,ihe- 
i.-imena  of  the  inountTiti,  Stone  Moimtain 
v-ill  truly  rank  .is  tlie  i  iKij'h  wonder  of  ih,- 
world  1  and 

Whereas,  tlie  historic  rar\ing  is  a  littiTi^ 
liiemorlal  tD  'lIiosp  who  served  .md  fh^se  who 
died  in  l>ehalf  cf  a  cir.se  tlnU  thaped  tl.e 
desti'-,y  of  Arni-ri'.Mi  ,ind 

Wliercas.  tlie  .s^tone  Mountain  Meni^n  ■.! 
Association  !i.\s  developed  Stone  Mountain 
11. to  opo  of  tlie  most  unique  iiKstorical.  cdu- 
',■  ition.il  and  recreational  lacilities  m  the 
,,orld. 

.Voi".  therefore  In-  it  re^olred  ?)//  the  General 
■^<cmhli/  of  Georgia  that  this  body  does 
•..  rt  by  rco,uest  the  I'l.ited  St;!te<^  Postir.  ust;T 
General  to  issue  a  jDOstage  ."tamp  commem- 

■  rating  th.e  hi.'torl.:-  Ci'rvin;^  ,,.i  ih-  lacc  ■.  ' 
,  oone  Mountaiii. 

Up  it  further  rcsalvetJ  t'rit  tM.?  body  does 
.urtlier  recjuest  that  the  Ltnited  str.te:^  Po-t- 

■  ..stir  General  Issue  sucli  cOiTimemoratlve 
;  'tap  at  tiie  Stone  Mountain  Post  Office  on 
•ii-  iimo  d.y  that  the  carving  is  unveiied. 

Cc  it  jirtiter  rc^ohcd  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
H  i'.-.-L'  .-  1,1-rcby  authori/cd  and  directed  to 
..  <-v,-.''.rci  :■■.  r'ppropri.it';  -opy  of  ihjs  ri-'solu- 

I  n  to  Honor,il>;e  Lawrence  O'Brien.  United 
s*   t^s  Poitmai-tor  Genrrnl:  Hoiiorablc  Lester 

■  '..  Maddrx.  Governor,  .state  of  Georeia;  Hoii- 
..rril-Ie  :;ich.ard  B.  Russell,  United  State?;  l,-.en- 
,itor.  State  oi  GeorEia:  Honorable  Herinan  E. 
Talniad  ;c.  United  uratps  Senator,  State  of 
rrecrgiui  Honorable  G,  Elliott  Hagnn.  Hepre- 

entreive,  1st  Coivirfs.siona!  District,  State  of 
ii.'irgiai  Ho..crab;e  Mastnn  O  N.'-:,l,  Reprc- 
:  -nt-tive  2p.d  C>  n^ressloii  il  District,  .St.itc  of 
'Jeorgia;  Honorable  JrcV:  Brinkley,  RejirD- 
-ontativo.  3rd  Congre.^sior.al  Distrkt.  State  of 
lieorgiai  Honorable  Ben  B.  BlackbtuTi.  rc"pre- 
entative,  4th  Congresslon.d  District.  State 
i.'f  Georglai  Honorable  _FIetcher  Tl.ompson, 
ilepresentative,  5th  Congressional  District, 
.-•tate  of  Georgi.ii  Honorable  John  J,  Flvnt, 
.  r..  Representative,  fith  Cr;igressional  Di<;- 
irict.  State  of  Georeia:  Honorable  John  W. 
D.-'.vi.'5,  RcprcsentTtive.  7th  C.iipTes<;ional  Ui-- 
•rict.  St'.te  of  CJporcla:  Honor  :ble  V/.  S. 
stuckey.  Jr.,  Reprrscntntive,  8th  Congre.s- 
,  -onal  District.  State  of  Georglai  Honorablj 
i-rill  M.  I.iindrum,  Representative,  'jth  Cor.- 
•rcssicnal  District,  St<ite  of  Goorgiia;  Honor- 
:  ble  Robert  G.  .Stephens,  Jr..  RcpiTsentativ  , 
lOiii  C.  ,1'tressional  District.  .State  of  Georgi.'i 
i.d  Honorable  Phil  Campbell,  Chairman, 
itone   Mountain    Memorial    .Vs'-ociation, 

In  H&ttsei  Read  and  adopted  January  15, 
•.068. 

GLtN%-     W.     ELT,.-iRn. 

In  Senate  1  Read  la'.d  ,  iKjitcd  J.u.uary  19, 
\'jC8. 

Hamilton-  McWiroRXEn.  Jr., 

icciTtc,-?/. 


Postsecondary     Vocational     Edacation 
Scholarship  Amendments  ot  1968 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    XEV/    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Postsecondary  Voca- 
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Lional  Education  Scholarship  .•\mend- 
ments  of  1968  which  will  lurther 
strengthen  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  19'53  by  pennittiiiG:  States  more  ilexi- 
iMlity  in  admini.vtorin'r  the  vocational 
po.-tsccondary  education  programs  by 
addiim  a  s>stem  of  i^ciiDlar.'iiiips  adrnin- 
i.steied  by  State  biunci.s  of  \ocatioi.al 
education. 

Tliis  amendment  will  iran.-latc  into 
lerri^lalive  action  one  of  Uie  recommen- 
datioo,  (if  the  Ac'\',M)ry  Ci'iniril  on  Voca- 
tioi).-J  ii,'ducaticin.  In  their  leport  of  last 
Janu.-.ry,  titled  tho  "BiidRe  Between  ?.5an 
and  lUs  Work."  ;)ie  council  propo.sed 
that— 

The  opportunity  prr.ut  in-ogrnm  of  the 
Hl<?her  Kclucation  .Act  of  1&6,5  should  be  ex- 
lencied  to  post-secondary  technical  and  voca- 
tional progr.irns  by  setting  aside  25  percent 
of  the  funds  apiiropviated  lor  title  IV  of  the 

Kaflior  than  subtractiiu'  iidm  tho  ..uc- 
c-essful  and  desh-ablo  diiportunity  taant 
profrrnm,  this  amendimnt  i)r()po,5e.'-  in- 
stead the  addition,  or  extension,  ot  Hie 
opportunitv  iirant  concept  for  vocptiotial 
i,turient,s. 

Tn  Prcs'ldcnt  John.-on's  'itnte  o'  the 
Union  me,<;sar'e  of  January  17.  1968.  he 
justifial  Iv  |.)o;nted  with  uride  lo  the  iact 
that: 

Todi>y  more  than  half  of  the  high  school 
■Tadiiates  go  on  to  colioge. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  equally  con- 
corned  with  the  plight  uf  the  nearly  one- 
half  of  our  hi^h  .school  i^rnduates  who 
do  net  ro  on  to  college.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  alone,  in  my  eoncorn.  and  some  con- 
structive sttps  on  behalf  of  these  non- 
college-bound  .students  have  alre-idv  h.-en 
taken. 

Dr.  Grp.nt  Venn,  As.soL-iate  Cu.iUiiis- 
oioncr  of  the  Bureau  ox  Adulc  and  v.'jca- 
tional  Education  of  the  U.S.  OTico  of 
L'auotion.  in  his  19G4  book.  '•?.Ir,n,  Er^u- 
cation,  und  V.'orl:,-  not'.d  thi  i  imh.- lance 
in  our  system  of  student  financial  aid 
Dr.  Venn  fiaid: 

Tragically,  tiie  nation's  cduc.aional  -vsrem 
is.  when  viewed  a.s  a  whole,  lu  what  Edv.-.irU 
Cha.^e  deicrihes  as  a  tT->ss  imbalance,  lu 
attentlcn  coucentratcd  i,u  tlie  20  percent  of 
.students  who  go  through  college. 

In  3L'd5,  throu.rrh  the  inspiration  of  mv 
c.ntpcmed  colleac'ue,  the  noiiorr.blo  .Untrt 
Dfnt.  this  ilou.se  pa.^sed  without  a  dis- 
.sentir.r  vote  a  bill  which  has  since  be- 
come .!io  National  Vocational  Student 
Lo?n  Insurance  Act.  Thrt  wr.s  a  fi'-st 
?iant  step.  Today  I  propose  a  second 
constructive  .step:  Addinsr  an  innovative 
system  of  State- administered  scho'ar- 
.ships  to  the  present  syst-m  of  insured 
bank  loans. 

In  President  Jol'inson',';  rducation  mcs- 
sage  of  February  5,  :9C8,  he  apain  notod 
that- 
More  than  50  percent  cf  our  high  school 


■•r.-diM? 


■  v^nt 


o  colle[.'e. 


Cut  tlic  PiT.sidcnt  also  called  for  "new 
approach'^s  to  .iob  training"  m  his  rec- 
ommendations for  new  .■rtrcn-th  for  vo- 
cational I  ducation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  and  urge  pas- 
•sage  of  tho.se  iiiro}X)sals  which  are  de- 
signed to  support  and  improve  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  our  hish  schools, 
vocational  .schools,   technical   institutes. 
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and  community  colleges  But  I  feel  we 
can  also  provide  direct  aid  to  the  voca- 
tional student  nimself.  Just  a.s  we  have 
done  Tor  students  in  higher  education. 
This  can  be  done  economically,  expedi- 
tiously, and  efficiently  through  a  system 
of  State-administered  vocational  student 
scholarships 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  I  find  myself  in  accord  with  a  most 
articulate  centlfman  whose  philosophy 
generally  places  him  at  a  poirit  in  the 
political  spectrum  far  removed  from  my 
own. 

Mr  William  F  Buckley.  Jr  ,  in  his  col- 
umn of  January  15.  1968.  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evenini;  Star,  wrote; 

Le:  u.s  admit  that  If  the  state  were  to  give 
each  child  a  voucher,  on  the  nrder  of  what 
l.s  Klven  to  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  ca.ihable  for  sum  X  at  any  accredited 
school  th.it  there  would  be  massive  redeploy, 
ments  of  children  in  all  the  major  centers 
of  the  United  States 

Though  I  have  never  done  a  head 
count.  I  feel  sure  that,  like  myself,  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  House — and  of 
the  other  iody — have  personally  bene- 
fited from  the  GI  bill  of  World  War  II 
and  of  Korea.  I  would  propose  for  post- 
secondary  vocational  students  what 
might  be  called  a  civilian  bill  of  scholar- 
ships to  be  administered  in  the  States,  at 
the  State  level  under  a  State  plan  for 
students  in  that  State  Need  would  be 
the  criteria 

Proud  as  we  are  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  students  who 
enter  college,  we  must  also  be  concerned 
for  those  who  enter — but  drop  out 

In  his  book  Dr.  Venn  asked: 

And  what  happens  to  them  when  they 
leave.'  Turned  out  of  an  educational  system 
oriented  toward  someone  else  s  college  de- 
gree rather  than  their  own  wuric  needs,  and 
entering  a  labcr  market  whose  Jobs  require 
Constancy  higher  levels  of  education  and 
skill  development,  their  prospects  are  bleak. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject. 
"College  Dropouts  Successes  or  Fail- 
ures," by  Donald  H  Ford  and  Hugh  B. 
Urban  appeared  m  the  spring.  1965.  issue 
of  the  Educational  Record  published  by 
the  prestigious  American  Council  on 
Education 

Two  excerpts  from  that  article  are  rele- 
vant to  the  intent  of  my  measure. 

We  will  also  argue  that  attendance  at  a 
university  or  college  Is  an  appropriate  way 
for  some,  but  not  all.  people  to  develop  them- 
selves and  their  careers.  Across  the  Umd  we 
have  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  coa.xed  and  wheeUled  into  going 
away  to  college — youngsters  who  are  not 
academically  oriented,  who  do  not  learn 
well  under  the  circumstances  provided  by 
the  typical  unlver:>i:y  with  Its  highly  for- 
malized system  of  abstract  instruction,  course 
requirements,  credit  structures,  and  the  like. 
or  whose  career  aspirations  actually  call  for 
an  entirely  dirierent  kind  of  background 
:r'>m  that  provided  by  our  colleges  and  unl- 
versi-ies  For  ituUents  such  as  these,  the 
decision  to  leave  college  m,iy  represent  a 
constructive  act.  a  step  toward  a  more  pro- 
ductive, meaningful  life  The  error  will  have 
occurred  in  the  decision  to  undertake  a  col- 
lege eUucatioi.  in  t.Te  hrst  pl^ce. 

Our  cuUege  dropouts  are  trying  to  tell  us 
something  Our  total  educational  system  Is 
inadequate — there  are  some  gaps  in   It     We. 
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as  educators,  have  oversold  the  concept  of  a 
college  education  representing  it  as  the  single 
preferred  methc<l  of  becomlnH-  educated  We 
have  encouraged  our  fellow  citizens  to  be- 
lieve this,  and  we  h:ive  f.^Ued  ro  foster  alter- 
native avenues  of  career  and  educational 
development  throughout  our  society  It  Is 
not  true  that  any  youngster  with  n  high  IQ 
who  doesn't  go  to  college  represents  a  loss 
of  talent  to  our  society  UMlver.sities  arent 
the  only  place  where  people  can  learn  things 
A  college  education  isn't  the  only  avenue 
to  a  personally  meaningful  and  socially  pro- 
ductive lue 

During  the  1965  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Ijoan  Insur- 
ance Act  I  learned  that  approximately 
20  peiTcnt  of  the  students  in  accredited 
business  .schools  have  enrolled  after  hav- 
ing one  or  more  semesters  of  study  in  4- 
year  colleges  or  universities.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  one  possible  con.-tructive 
alternative  for  those  who  find  college  not 
to  be  the  answer  There  should  be  acce.ss. 
fiee  of  financial  pressures,  to  the  trade 
and  technical  schools  of  this  country  and 
to  the  terminal  occupational  programs 
conducted  by  our  community  and  junior 
colleges 

The  past  president  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  Dr 
Kenneth  B.  Hoyt.  noted  the  important 
role  of  the  guidance  counselor  iii  helpim,' 
students  In  the  February  1967  issue  of 
the  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Journal  he  said: 

A  counselor's  proper  function  is  to  supply 
students  with  an  undersUnding  of  oppor- 
tunities and  then  to  help  the  student  arrive 
at;  his  own  decision.  A  good  high  school  coun- 
selor should  not  feel  a  special  commitment 
to  a  business  school,  a  Junior  college,  a  public 
vocational  school,  or  any  other  type  of  post 
high  school  educational  opportunity. 

Like  Dr.  Hoyt,  I  have  no  special  com- 
mitment to  any  particular  type  of  insti- 
tution that  is  providing  educational  op- 
portunity But  I  feel  stron-ly  that  this 
bill  can  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
the  nearly  50  percent  of  our  high  school 
graduates  who  do  not  go  to  college  and 
the  40  percent  of  college  entrants  who  do 
not  graduate 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  measure  carefully  and  join  me 
:n  expanding  the  student  opportunities 
for  postsecondary  vocational  education. 

The  material  referred  to  above  follows: 
Highlights    of    Postsecondary    Vocational 

Education    Scholarship    Amendments    of 

1968 

1  Provides  for  a  program  of  2-year  scholar- 
ships for  postsecondary  vocational  education 
students,  administered  by  State  boards  of 
vocational  education  under  approved  State 
plans,  but  with  selection  of  recipients  for 
scholarship  awards  to  be  made  by  a  Stute 
selection  committee.  Selectees  could  attend 
any  eligible  institution  (defined  as  in  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  I   of  their  choice  that  admits  them. 

2.  Appropriations  autlionzed  would  be  $100 
million  for  each  of  5  years,  beginning  with 
FY  1970.  to  pay  Initlal-year  stipends  to 
scholarship  holders,  plus  necessary  appro- 
priarions  for  their  second  academic  vear. 
Financing  would  be  lOO't  Federal,  including 
cost  of  State  plan  administration.  (For  FY 
1969.  appropriations  to  finance  State  plans 
w^ould  be  authorized  )  Of  the  sums  appro- 
priated, up  to  2'":  would  be  allotted  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  territories;  the  remainder  would 
be  allotted  sunong  the  Slates  on  the  basis  of 
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relative  numbers  of  students  gr.iduating  from 
public  or  other  nonprofit  high  schools 

3  The  amount  of  the  stipend  would  be 
determined  annually  for  each  student  on 
the  biisls  of  his  financial  need  (without  re- 
;;ard  to  tuition  ,ind  fees  of  any  particular 
institution  1  Maximum  stipend  per  year: 
$800,  plus  $200  in  the  second  year  for" stu- 
dents who  were  in  the  ujjper  ha:f  of  their 
class  in  the  preceding  year.  No  stipend  pay- 
able if  the  ne«>d  is  below  $200 

4  Candidates  would,  generally,  enter  com- 
petition for  awards  while  still  iii  high  school, 
and  the  State  schol.irship  selection  com- 
mittee would  m.ike  selections  solely  on  the 
basis  of  superior  ability  to  pursue  success- 
fully a  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion determined  in  accordance  with  oiijective 
mea.-urement  of  ability  and  achievement. 
Selectees  would  be  ranked  according  to  rela- 
tive standing  m  the  competition,  and  first- 
year  stipends  would  be  det-ermmed  for  those 
who  need  them,  going  down  the  list  until 
available  funds  are  exhausted.  Those  on 
the  list  not  receiving  an  initial-year  stipend 
would  receive  a  certificate  of  scholarship 

5  In  order  to  make  for  an  equitable 
geographical  distribution  of  scholarships  .ind 
scholarship  funds  within  a  State,  a  State 
plan  could  provide  for  allocation  of  scholar- 
ship funds  among  school  districts  or  other 
attendance  are;is  on  the  basis  of  public  and 
private  high  school  enrollment  or  some  other 
equitable  basis. 


Vice  President  H.  H.  Humphrey  Speaks  to 
Dallas  National  Conference 
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Thursday.  February  22,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Conference  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  February  9  and  listening  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  Humphrey  address 
the  conference. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the    Record.    I    wish    to    include    Mr. 
Humphrey's  .-jpeech.  as  follows: 
Re.m  \nKS   OF   VitE    Prfside.nt    Hudkrt   Hum- 

PHBEY.    De.MO(R.MIC    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE, 

Dai,l.\s.    Fex.,  February  ;».   1968 

Mos-t  of  you  will  recall  the  late  Bob  riiorn- 
ton,  four  times  Mayor  of  Dallas. 

In  his  later  years,  he  chose  carefully  be- 
tween those  meetings  he  would  attend  and 
those  he  would  pass  up. 

He  used  to  say:  "If  it's  a  do  meetin',  I'm 
gnm'.  If  its  a  don't  meetin',  I'm  staying 
home." 

Ttiis  is  going  to  be  a  "do"  meeting,  and  It  is 
going  to  be  a  "do"  year  for  Democr.its. 

We  have  seme  important  .issets  in  1968 — 
not  least,  our  opposition,  the  gr'timbllng  old 
p.irty  Itself. 

They  have  already  renewed  their  familiar 

re. rain:  "Me  too."  "Enough  for  now rime 

lor  a  pause." 

Tliey  are  for  all  the  right  things. 

They  are  for  health-  but  they  Toted  93 
percent,  against  Medicare  in  the  House  of 
Represmtatives. 

Education?  Oil.  yes.  But  three  quarters  of 
their  representatives  voted  against  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  act  in  1965. 

Cities?  They  want  to  improve  them— but 
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88  per  cent  voted  against  model  cities  in 
the  House  ol  Representatives. 

They  luive  some  window-dressing  progres- 
sives But  you  know  :ind  the  people  know— 
what's  for  sale  inside.  Remnants,  and  a  few 
Ijottles  ol  Oeritol  lor  the  f.ilthful. 

But  we  have  more  important  assets  than 
our  opposition  We  have  a  record  we  cm 
take  to  the  people 

We  have  the  Medicare  program— some- 
thing we've  been  working  lor  since  Harry 
Truman's  d:iy.  Tod.iy  decent  medical  care 
Is  the  right  of  .ilmost  120  million  older  Amer- 
icans Seven  :uRi  a  lialt  million  senior  .Ameri- 
cans received  c;ire  under  it  m  the  lust  fiscal 
year  alone. 

How  long  did  we  light  for  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  tocondary  education'.'  We 
pas.-.e;l  it  in  1965.  and  9  million  needy 
Americ.n  c!iildi-cn  got  sutaslaniial  help  last 
year  bec.iuse  of  it. 

Social  Security:  We  passed  it  In  the  first 
place  over  desperate  opposition.  And  we 
brought  another  million  needy  Amerlcms 
out  of  poverty  .i  few  weeks  .igo  by  expanding 
its  benefits 

There  is  ;iid  to  higlier  odi'cation— and  a 
million  and  .i  ciuarter  needy  students  in  col- 
lege on  public  grants  and  loans  because  of 
it. 

The  minimum  wage  was  ours  too — twenty- 
five  cents  at  first,  and  now  a  dollar  sixty, 

A  Peace  Corps— a  Teacher  Corps — Head 
Start  tor  di:  advantaged  pre-schoolers — a  na- 
tionwide youth  opportunity  program: 

What  does  it  all  mean.'  A  grandmother  liv- 
ing out  her  tluys  in  dignity  and  security.  Not 
pauperized  by  medical  costs:  a  Mexicpn- 
.\inencan  child  who  gets  special  help  in  lan- 
guage inslructlons:  a  chance  for  a  Negro 
mother  to  keep  her  fiunily  together;  a  poor 
teenager  who  c:in  look  ahead  to  college  rather 
than  the  street  ccjrner. 

It  all  means  dignity  and  opportunity — the 
right  ol  tree  choice — for  more  and  more  in- 
dividual Americans. 

And  how  Is  it  all  done?  Not  for  people,  but 
with  people  ...  not  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone,  but  by  helping  revitalize  State 
and  local  Government. 

It  is  done  througli  and  by  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  has  inude  this  country 
what  it  is  today. 

It  is  done  through  private  organizations. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  community  action  agencies 
using  Federal  War  on  Poverty  funds  are 
Churches,  civic  groups,  Inner-clty  community 
groups,  and  not  Government  agencies  at  all? 

This  new  spirit  of  partnership  and  coopera- 
tion IS  part  ol  our  record. 

And  so  is  prosperity. 

Everybody  knows  about  our  83  months  of 
unbrolcen  economic  expansion  .  .  .  and  that 
unemployment  is  now  at  its  lowest  point  in 
15  years. 

But  do  they  know  that  real  personal  In- 
comes have  grown  more  In  every  single  year 
since  1961  than  they  grew  in  the  five  years 
from  1956  to  1961  together? 

I'm  proud  of  that  record. 

And  I  don't  mind  reminding  you  that  It  Is 
prosperity  we  are  trying  to  protect  today 
with  the  President's  program  to  fight  Infla- 
tion. I A  inajor  part  of  that  program,  by  the 
way,  is  tiie  President's  request  for  a  tem- 
porary tax  surcharge   It  needs  your  help.) 

Yes.  we  have  a  record  to  stand  on  and  to 
put  before  the  people: 

This  Administration  has  invested  twice  as 
much  in  help  for  education  since  1963  as 
was  invested  m  the  previous  century. 

This  nation  is  now  investing  over  twice 
what  it  was  In  1961  to  help  poor  Americans 
lift  themselves  out  of  poverty.  And  ten  mil- 
lion Americans  have  crossed  that  threshold 
since  1961  as  a  result. 
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Our  Investment  in  health  is  now  three 
times  what  it  was  in  1964. 

Not  enough?  Maybe  not.  Tliere  are  of 
course  limitations  to  what  can  be  under- 
taken at  any  one  time. 

But  we  are  doing  so  much  more  today 
than  anybody  did  during  the  stagnant  1950's 
...  so  much  more  than  any  of  us  thought 
possible  a  lew  short  years  ago.  that  1  Hud 
It  hard  to  feel  discouraged. 

Yon  don't  get  fnat  kind  ol  i)rocre=s  Ijy  ac- 
cident. You  get  it  with  leaderslup  that  is 
ready  to  invest  ;n  a  better,  stronger,  healthier 
America. 

You  don't  get  that  kind  of  progress  from 
timid  guardians  of  the  :n.atus  quo  and  econo- 
mies of  stagnation  .'\nd  .\mericans  know 
it.  •   •   * 

So  much  for  the  record.  There's  a  lot  more. 
and  I  urge  you  to  learn  it  and  use  it. 

But  you  know  and  I  know  that  tlie  Ameri- 
can   people    don't    '.  ote    for    yesterd..y 
especially  at  a  time  when  this  n;ition   faces 
serious  challenges  both  :it  home  and  abroad. 

1968  is  going  to  be  a  year  lor  serious  de- 
bate about  the  future — not  the  past — of 
America. 

Do  we  mean  to  pursue  policy  of  security 
and  development  at  liome  iiiid  .ibrnad?  Or 
are  we  going  to  draw  Ijack  from  our  com- 
mitment to  a  better  life  m  a  s.ifor  world'." 

Do  we  as  the  richest,  strongest  nation  In 
the  world  mean  to  lead  in  mankind's  struggle 
for  freedom  from  want,  linedom  from  igno- 
rance, freedom  from  fear',' 

Or  are  we  ready  to  turn  selfishly  inward 
...  to  forget  others  .  .  and  leave  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  divided  between  rich  and 
poor  .  .  .  healthy  and  sick  .  .  .  hopeful  and 
despairing  .  .  .  peaceful  and  ser  thing  .  .  . 
threatening  and  tlireatened? 

These  are  the  challenges  oi  1968. 

The  Johnson-Humplirey  Administration 
does  not  seek  to  evade  th().=  e  challenges. 

We  shall  meet  them. 

For,  as  Harry  Truman  said  m  another  time 
of  trial:  "If  we  falter  in  our  leadership  we 
may  endanger  tlie  peace  of  the  world,  and 
we  shall  surely  endanger  I'ne  welfare  of  the 
nation." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  has  a  program 
to  meet  those  challenges  here  In  America 
and  in  the  world.  You  have  seen  some  of  it 
in  his  messages  to  Congress,  and  there  is 
more  to  come. 

There  Is  a  Manpower  Program  designed  to 
wipe  on*  most  ol  the  'nard-core  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  by  1971. 

That  is  no  costly  stop-gap,  inake-work. 
public-sponsored  palliative.  It  is  based  on 
a  partnership  between  Government  and  in- 
dustry— industry  to  do  the  training  and  pro- 
vide the  jobs.  Government  to  pay  the  extra 
costs  of  training. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  new- 
Manpower  Program  will  test  the  vitality 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Can  it  make  room  for  iialf  a  million  work- 
ers who  have  never  before  had  the  dignity  and 
opportunity  that  goes  with  a  productive. 
steady  job?  I  think  !0. 

In  education:  An  educational  opportunity 
act  to  assure  "that  in  America  there  v,-ill  be 
no  economic  or  racial  ijarrier  to  higher 
education;  that  every  qualified  young  per- 
son will  have  all  the  education  he  wants  and 
can  absorb."  More  funds  for  Head  St.ort  .  .  . 
full  funding  for  bi-lingual  education  pro- 
grams .  .  .  support  to  states  for  vocational 
training  ...  a  stay-in-school  progrroia  .  .  . 
and  much  more. 

Civil  Rights:  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  today  who  are  mad  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  rest  of  us  Democrats 
because  they  think  we've  moved  too  far. 
too  fast  on  Civil  Rights. 

One  of  the  Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates, reincarnated   and   true   to   his   party's 
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historic  position,  says:  "Enough  lor  now, 
time  to  consolidate  our  past   gains" 

And  tliere  is  a  third  party  c.mdldaie  who 
s,ty.^  Ueijubllcaiis  and  Democrats  alike  have 
wrecked  a  comlort.ible  and  genteel  way  oX 
lif.\  and  that  lie's  going  to  restore  it. 

Weil.  1  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with 
you. 

When  you  declare  tliat  all  Americans  are 
(•;tual  before  the  law  and  at  the  polls  .  .  . 
when  you  make  your  commitment  to  the 
emancipation  proclamation  not  .i.'  a  promise 
but  a;-  a  reality,  you  do  rai.se  expecl.al<jns 
,iiid  you  do  encourage  change. 

Change  is  coining.  It  is  j;ood  for  the  health 
ol  tills  liee  country  of  our;..  .And  we  are  tor  it. 

When  you  ask  Nestro-.Ameriians  .aid  S])an- 
'  h-Ainericaus.  among  otliers.  to  risk  and 
give  llieir  lives  lor  their  buddies  and  their 
country,  they  will  not — and  .should  uit — be 
exoected  oi  move  to  the  back  of  the  opjxir- 
tuniiy    bus   when   they  come   home, 

Tlie  challenge- -and  tlie  responsibility  of 
eveiy  .Amencaii— is  to  m.ike  that  change 
pe.Keiul    ,iiid    c'lnstructive.    to    the    benefit 

ol    ,lll. 

Si  tills  ;,c,ir'.,  Cr.il  Hights  iiiessa-ne  asks 
Congress  to  help  "complete  the  toi-k  it  has 
begun,"  ,  ,  to  jirohibil  violent  interfer- 
ence with  Civil  Rights  ...  a  slrnni;  equal 
employmmt  opportunity  commission  .  .  . 
noii-dlscrimlniition  ;n  jury  selection  .  . 
equal  oppor;  unity  in  housing. 

Crime:  The  President  declared  just  two 
days  ago  lliat  1968  is  the  \  ear  wlien  "the 
lorces  of  law  and  order  must  capture  the 
initiative  in   the  battle  against  crime." 

He  called  on  the  90th  C  jngress  to  give  the 
.Americm  people  "tlie  security  that  tliey 
demand  and   the  justice  that  tliey  deserve." 

Tlu-  Prrsident'.T  message  on  crime  will 
contain  a  22-polnt  program  for  action  now — 
gun  control  ,  .  ,  the  safe  .streets  and  crime 
control  bill  .  ,  ,  and  much  else  drastically 
to  improve  the  law  enlorcenient  capabilities 
of  the  .State  and  local  authorities  lesponsible 
lor  public  .■.,ilc;y  in  this  Country. 

Meanwiiile,  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  been  unilied  '.inder  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress lor  a  powerful  bureau  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug's  to  i)re\ent.  lii  his  words, 
"Tile  sale  of  slavery  to  the  young.'" 

Were  you  walling  for  dramatic  new  pro- 
grams? Those  are  dramatic  programs,  and 
tliere  are  more  messages  yet  to  come. 

They  are  dramatic. 

They  are  Democratic. 

They  are  the  building  blocks  ol  a  better, 
stronger,  freer,  safer  .Amer.ca. 

I  for  one  mean  to  light  for  them  from 
this  day  until  next  November  and  beyond, 
.lUd  I  iiope  you  will  be  with  me.   •   •   • 

What  about  the  challenges  we  face  abroad? 

Those  are  the  ones  that  concern  .Americans 
most  today, 

Tlie  masterplans  for  world  peace — and  even 
for  local  peace — are  plentiful.  But  they  don't 
.ilways  fit  the  realities  that  confront  us. 

What  is  the  answer? 

To  v^-ithdraw  .uid  let  the  fate  of  a  nuclear- 
armed  world  be  decided  without  us? 

Or  to  take  the  more  difficult  road  of  active 
engagement  in  pursuit  of  the  fundamental 
liumiiii  ispirations  we  liave  always  stood  for. 
Freedom  from  want.  Freedom  from  fear.  Self- 
determination.  Social  justice.  Security.  Stable 
and  lasting  peace. 

America  has  chosen  the  latter  path,  as 
Indeed  It  must,  knowing  full-well  that,  in 
the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  "Peace  and 
ireedjm  do  not  come  cheap,  and  we  are 
destined — all  of  us  here  today — to  live  out 
most  If  not  all  of  our  ".ives  m  uncertainty 
:ind  challenge  and  peril." 

We  have  believed  that  challenge  accepted 
is   safer   than   challenge   ignored    .    .    .   that 
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P'-rils  recognized  are  safer  than  perKs  de- 
nied that  peace  and  freedom  are  worth 
the  sacrifice  we  may  3ometlmes  be  called 
on  to  make 

Such  a  commitment  requires  a  leader 
This  Country  has  it  In  President  Lyndon 
Johnson 

Ifr  has  the  c  iura«e  to  meet  our  National 
responsibilities    when    others    may    waver. 

He  Is  unafraid  to  mnlce  a  lonely  decision 
when  others  afford  the  luxury  of  the  sec- 
ond-guess 

And  I  bo'.leve  that  when  the  American 
people,  this  November,  measure  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  against  any  of  the  alterna- 
tive choices,  they  will  decide  that  his  lead- 
ership Is  needed— both  at  home  and  in  the 
wjrid— for  another  four  years. 

The  Pre-sidency  of  the  Onlted  Statea  la  no 
place  for  anv  Image-maker's  m.ike-belleve 
creation  N.ir  is  It  a  place  for  men  whose 
bisic  phiU-sophy  Is  out  of  tune  with  the 
times  and  with  the  needs  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

It  Is  a  bltr  Job  It  calls  for  a  big  m  in  with 
a  mind  and  heart  big  enough  to  do  that  Job 
when  the  go:m  gets  tousch 

We  have  our  candid.ite  He  Is  President 
Lyndon  John.son  With  your  svpport.  he 
will  ie.id  our  party  to  victory  this  November. 
And  we  wt'l  get  on  with  the  unfln'shed 
bislness  o<-biil!dlng  a  stronger,  freer,  safer 
C-Juntry— and  a  more  peaceful  world — for 
the  Amerli-.in=    -''  ■^o  •  »  -■ ,  to  ci'Rie. 
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Arkjiis.TS  Ci.st'z,  Inc. 

HON.  E.  C.  G.ATH1NG5 

cr    .'.RXANi.rS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  St3ca'.:er.  the 
J3.n\i?iTy  12.  :368.  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Mc-.itor  had  the  following  arti- 
cle about  a  u.iiQue  organization  that  has 
been  in  operation  in  Arkansas  for  the 
past  several  years i 

5:ow  ANn  Wht 

Arkansas  Careers.  Inc  ,  is  living  up  to  Its 
r.ime. 

It  has  been  operating  with  a  paid  staff  fcr 
"ri!y  18  mon'hs.  But  already  ifs  found  dosI- 
tiona  In  .^rka.isas  for  300  college  graduates 
who  norm-lily  v.viild  have  left  the  State.  And 
■t  has  enticed  back  home  to  positions  m 
Ark.insas  20C  grads  who  already  had  found 
Jobs  elsewhere. 

What   mukes   the   organization    unique    Is 
th.'.t  It  is  ftnancod  entirely  by  private  fund.s 
nurlbuted   by   600   Arkansas   firms.   And   !t 
•  irges  no  fees  for  Job  placement. 
W.  P  Rector.  Its  president,  and  some  other 
.•\r!c.:nsas  busir.ossmtn  grew  wearv  of  educat- 
ing e.xecutives  for  other  states.  So  thev  put 
the   organization   together   Informally  'three 
years  ago.  It  quickly  proved  Itself. 

Today  Us  executive  sccret.irv  roams  the 
state,  talking  to  civic  clubs  '  and  college 
groups. 

Bimonthly  news  letters  ro  out  tj  college 
grads  now  in  military  service  Informing 
them  of  Job  openings  back  home.  And  busi- 
nesses get  a  monthly  reporf.  giving  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  Arkansans  who  ;:re  leav- 
ing the  service,  finishing  college,  or  working 
out  of  sta'e  but  wanting  to  come  home. 

It  started  back  in  1960  when  a  ciroup  of 
civic  and  student  leaders  decided  it  was 
tt.Tie  somebody  got  busy  to  help  younu 


Aikan.sans  find  careers  at  iiume  ar.d.  at 
the  .samp  time,  assl.st  bu.sine.s.ses  t.o  fill 
available  positions  with  Arkan.sas  coileuo 
►iraduatps.  Today  that  organization  has 
a  paid  staff,  has  tht-  financial  support  of 
over  600  Arkansas  busine.ss  firms,  and 
has  successfully  aided  youniz  graduates 
find  jobs  they  want  and  helped  Arkansas 
business  firms  to  employ  capable  and 
talented  yourn;  people  they  need. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  .salute  the  fine  Ar- 
k.'.n.sans  who  compi-i.-je  the  ofRcer.^  and 
board  of  directors  of  Arkansas  Car.?ors: 
Mr.  W.  P.  Rector,  president;  Mr.  Dave 
Giunfest,  vice  president:  Mr.  Dabbs 
Sullivan,  vice  president:  Mr  San  Ander- 
son, secretary-treasurer,  and  Mr  Porter 
3'  ;u'c;s,  executive  secretary. 

Gov.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  the  members  are 
Mr.  S.  J  Beauchamp,  Jr.,  of  Little  Rock: 
Mr.  John  Carruthers  of  Pine  Blulf:  Mr. 
R  N.  Dills  of  Fort  Smith.  Mr.  Alexander 
Ha.-ris  of  Little  Rock;  Mr.  Howard  Hnit- 
ho;r  of  Gould:  Mr.  LariT  Kelley  of  Little 
n.ock;  Mr.  Ed  Li.,on.  Jr.  of  Little  Rock; 
:•.'>:.  Frank  Lyon  of  Little  Rock;  Mrs. 
Mai-y  McL.eod  of  Morrilton;  Mr.  Russell 
Marks  of  El  D<:»rado;  Mr.  Joe  Martin  of 
Pocahontas:  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Norton  of 
Little  Rock:  Mr'?.  Dorothy  Stuck  of 
Marked  Trre;  and,  Mr.  Everett  Tucker 
Jr..  of  Little  Roc':. 

Tlio  purposes  of  .\rkansas  Careers,  Inc.. 
may  be  stated  briefly  as.  first,  exposing 
collerje  and  university  students  to  career 
opportunities  within  the  State;  second, 
assisting  young  men.  scrvlns  tlieir  mili- 
tary obligation,  in  finding  careers  in  .Ar- 
kansas after  discharge  from  active  duty: 
third,  assisting  graduates.  wor'::ng  out  of 
Arkansas,  to  return  home  to  work; 
fourth,  helping  businessmen  find  em- 
ployees for  specific  positions:  and  fifth. 
.sponsoring  the  annual  Arkansas  career 
days  inter\'iewing  sessions 

The  annual  Arkansas  career  davs  are 
designed  to  "Ave  students  exposure  to 
career  opportunities  in  Arkansas  and  to 
?ive  businfs;-men  an  opportunitv  to  in- 
terview students  and  graduates  inter- 
ested in  working  in  .\rkan.'5:^s.  Thus  far 
the  organization  has  worked  with  over 
2.000  college  graduates  and  has  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  placement  of 
more  than  .SOO  college  graduates  in  vir- 
tually aU  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  military  newsletter  goes  to  Arkan- 
sins  in  the  military  service  and  Iceeps 
them  abreast  of  economic  Iiappnnings  in 
the  State.  It  keeps  the  young  militarv 
ser\-iceman  awn.re  of  the  employment  op- 
portunities available  to  him  when  he  has 
con:pleted  his  military  obligation. 

In  addition  to  the  military'  newsletter, 
Arkansas  Careers  publishes  a  monthly 
newsletter  which  goes  to  over  1.100  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  State.  This  news- 
letter lists  the  qualifications  of  individ- 
uals who  are  interested  in  working  in 
Arkansas.  Over  1,500  resumes  of  iMospec- 
tive  employees  have  been  .sent  to  Arkan- 
sas businessmen  in  the  past  l,=i  montlis  as 
a  re.sult  of  the  feedback  from  this  news- 
letter. 

Arkansas  Careers.  liic.,  through  its 
officers  and  board  members,  its  paid  staff 


andj^  -Participatmij  business  nrm.s,  ;.s 
makmttft  real  contribution  to  tlie  future 
of  Arkan.sas.  This  effort  by  Arkansas 
business  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
individual  enterprise. 


Questionnaire 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  I  placed  in  ihe  mail  .my  aniiual 
questionnaire  to  approximatelv  225  OOn 
residents  of  the  10th  Congre.-.sioi.al  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  rcpre.sent  here  in  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  for  our  country. 
Taxes  are  inrr-'asin'.';  anarcliy  and 
crime  is  iLsin"^;  and  Americn's  prestige 
in  the  world  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

These  are  times  when  all  /.mericans 
.should  inform  their  elected  Representa- 
tives of  their  de.sircs  in  legislative  mat- 
ters. The  right  to  vote  provides  only  oc- 
casional opportunity  to  expre.<?s  one's 
elf  in  govcrr.ment,  whereas  the  con- 
tinous  response  of  the  public  on  issues 
racing  our  Nation  greatly  strengthens 
our  system. 

This  is  a  critical  year  for  the  Ameri- 
c.nn  people,  and  X  thou^iht  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  in  the  subjects  nue.'=- 
tioned : 


Yn    No 


1.  Do  YOU  "jfcort  in-  .idm'n.itr£ticn'^  rioposed 

.0  uerccit  increase  n  income  |-«/ 
:.  Whfc'i  i'  in?  iji;: .-.  i- j  f  jcji  pcliciin  sflould  the 
U.    ■  ;  S!.)t.-s  i',i.i,v  - 
(i)  I'.ii/ose  J  ^url^ii  on  irccTC? 
(I))  ReL*uc«    Jiyior-rialions    ;-^r  V>ti'*ins 

rro^rams? " 

'c)  Postijoc*  re/,  ■lorTi'-it.c  cmrsr^i!  '" 

(a)  f  iicour,>s«  lcr.'i;ner:  lo  vrert'the  Uii'ted 

Stale; ' 
3.  03  vou  favor  the  ;  ■  .  .ederaliy  ^unran- 

I.H  »""'j.il  •  ■  <%  (_,;  vvhetler  ihe 

,        ""'  'it  •vof>"n2?_ .. 

•    H:  .         .  produced  Ahicii 

.  -.  -  ■'  ."nd  training  of 
tf.e  un>ni'lej  by  a  partnership  between 
Federal  Go»»rnni»nt  sn-f  priv.iti!  ndi;;lry 
where  e-  ,•  'jid  be  retandci  oarr  of 
•"*  """  ;;aic!  the  worker  during 

'he  Ira:     . 
"■    To  reduce  en;:  e,  anHichvlVnci  (•liirjer  m  our 
country  do  you  layer  — 
(3)  Wirei3ppins   in   (he   nvetlijalion  of 
ori;ani7»a  crime?  .. 

(b)  larger  .ip?roprii|ions  to  -Il'T  ?reW?  " 
fc)  Better  enforcement  nf  e«i5:l  nj  li.vj? 

(li)  AdJiLonal  cniinal  IJW5? 

(«•)  Gcvern.-ne.-.t  .ibs  tor  ih.?  liiieiTiplovei?" 

I.  If  vou  believe  Feceril  spendn'i;  ,inii  dome;' c 
programs  should  ><>  reducsj  by  the  vjmm-s- 
fraticn  and  if  the  administration  tails  lo  mike 
such  reductions,  do  you  bcl-ey"  Congress 
vhnijld  icte  Iheie  reriuct'O.is  ii  ipTding? 
Wou:i  \ou  lavor  curliT;  the  co//er  of  Ihe 
President  tc  com-nit  il  S  trjops  to  war  wilh- 
out  specific  prior  .iporoval  ol  Can(>ress? 

'  Oo  you  support  Pres.'ent  Johnson's  rroposallo 
restrict  lore:gn  tr.i/ci  snd  the  sujgest?d  15 
■•"i  3'.i :  erceni  tax  on  all  moneys  .ibove  V  per 
:>  '["nt  overseas  as  a  method  ol  reducing 
ou'  i-iUnce-ol-payment  deficit? 


n 


Q 

a 


z     o 


Hole— Optional: 

Se».M       F      .  parly  preference  Republican      Demo- 
crat      Independent      ;  ije  dO  to  H      ■  C5  lo  44 
45  to  64      ;  65  and  up  ' 
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District   of    Columbia    Police    Need    Edu- 
cational  Pay   Incentives 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

IN   IHE  HOU.SK  OF  HKI'RESENT.\TIVES 

Diursdiiv.  Frbruar!/  22.  lOliS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Spf-akcr,  I  am  con- 
iidcnt  .Ul  of  u.s  would  gladly  testify  to  the 
:mport.i:u'c  ol  education  in  cncouragint; 
and  pio:,erv:n';  uie  values  of  our  free  and 
deinnci'iiiic    oc;> '.:-". 

Tin.s  .s  tine  because  we  recor;iiize  the 
i:npnrtanco  oi  'uvim:  the  best  possible 
education  tu  our  ciiikiM  n  so  that  the'- 
can  co]->o  with  t!ie  enormous  challenfies 
which  will  confront  tiicm  lomonow. 

It  i.s  equally  true  because  we  have  come 
to  ai)preciate  (lie  \:ihie  of  continual 
growth  and  leai.iini':  on  tlio  nart  of  our 
present  leaders  a:-,(i  the  encal  ijublic  a' 
we  attempt  to  r.u'f^:  ihc  :-f"^')o;i.sibi:iiie:; 
of  today. 

Doctorp.  lawyer.s,  cduc.lois,  ieader.s  o' 
bu.sii;ess  and  nidu.^try.  ;ind  every  private 
citi/<  n  with  a  stake  in  li:.>-  community  ;i".iri 
eountiT  at  larfre  reali/,e  tiir.t  educatio.; 
mu.si  be  a  continuing  i) roc .".<.--. 

And,  events  in  rec^'iit  mentlr;  :ni,-i 
years  have  tauflit  u.s  ;;i.it  nov\herc  ;. 
the  neeci  for  iiicrcased  uiul-'r.standin,','  anc. 
knowledge  more  urgent  than  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country's  urban 
areas,  where  over  70  ;i  rccnt  of  our  peo- 
ple live. 

In  iJarticular,  we  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate tjio  hitihly  complex  nature  of  ur- 
ban law  '.'riiorciinent  \ncl  the  rreat  dc- 
mand.^  il  makes  upon  tho.^e  charged  witli 
the  maint^!i:.nce  of  law  and  order — our 
policemen. 

Today's  nrobltms  in  crime  control  and 
law  cniorcemeiU  cannot  be  solved  with 
yesterday's  an.svvers.  Modern  policework 
df-mando  iho  !iigho.-t  .:)rder  cf  iplent  and 
education. 

Vet.  .--trannely,  we  lind  tlial  on  .Monday 
this  Koust  will  be  asked  to  ap;jrove  a  ;iay 
raise  bill  for  District  of  Columbia  :2olicc- 
men  from  wiiich  have  been  stricken  ed'J- 
cational  pay  incentives 

Such  action,  in  my  oi)inie.;i.  ean:v<t  be 
justified  jn  the  lieht  of  this  r;at!on'.'. 
clearly  di  fined  and  recognized  priorities. 
I  tlii'ik  we  .-ii.iuld  ail  .support  efforts  to 
.wntnu  the  t);il  m  tlu-  nonr  :,nri  restore 
these  incentives. 

Simply  stated,  tiie  amendments  would 
IJrovlde  ZCOO  more  yearly  for  officers  who 
iiave  completed  30  to  CO  hours  ol  college 
work  in  law  cntorcenient  and  an  addi- 
tional .SI. 200  alter  GO  hours  have  been 
completed.  Some  modest  recruiting  in- 
centives, sucii  as  p.^'.yment  of  jireemploy- 
ment  interview  expenses,  also  would  be 
j^re-iided. 

I  bt  iieve  I  am  in  good  company  in  en- 
dorsing these  incentives.  Tliey  were  In 
the  original  bill  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  District  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  then  removed 
in  executive  committee  session. 

No  testimony  against  the  educational 
pay  incentives  appears  in  the  record  of 
the  committee  hearings  on  this  measure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Furthermore,  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  educational  pay  incentives 
for  District  policemen  were  m  danger, 
I  solicited  the  opinions  of  two  highly  in- 
formed and  responsible  auencies. 

One,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Inc..  noted: 

The  policy  nf  tlii.-;  Asioci.ainn  has  Iohl; 
been  one  of  full  ^aul  ariivc  upport  inr  the 
."oncept  of  collf'ce  eclucatinn  'or  i^'liro  ulR- 
cers. 

The  other  response,  iroin  the  Justice 
Department,  cited  President  Johnson's 
emphasis  on  a  "specilic  i)rogram  of  fel- 
lowships, .student  .'.'i.'-ins  and  tuition  aid 
lor  State  and  local  law  e;ilorccinent  oin- 
ceis." 

Because  of  the  valuable  cr'titnbution 
to  the  discu.s.sion  ol  educational  pav  in- 
centives for  police  made  by  tlie  Police 
Cliiefs  Association  aiui  tlie  De!)artnient 
of  Justice,  I  would  like  to  share  tlieir  two 
letters  witli  my  colieagius  m  the  House: 

iKTir  V  ■TION'.iI,         A.':fcljCtATION         OF 

C  ;i-Ks    tiy   Poi.ifE,    Inc., 
IV'.'-  :  ;/:f;r,.;,',  D.C..  Frbruarij  7,  i'jCS. 

toil.  ,\t,-d  :  ,v  ,J..-.r,  .B-^,  ,jr.. 
i-'inyu-ort'!   Hoi'  r  oijice  Building, 
VVtt''.  'Ti;ioi\  DC. 

Hi  •;  C.'..e;;r  .s\'AN  Jacobs:  It  js  witli 
Mi'xii  ctiinrion  Ih.^t  I  t.iko  this  opnortniilty 

■'  e.  .Ml. -.lilt  0-,  the  rcrent  r.ctioa  of  the 
ii(M.,r  ::-:~t;:ct  ;'iibcorr.!nit'..ec  with  rc.=p?et  ti' 
M..R.  idTGl  in  tl.r  m-.tttr  of  police-lire  piy. 
■■.V'nl^  iiicrrnsed  comi)C'ii.s;nion  for  pclice  olfi- 

"rt  :s  v.>;i  (  eser'.cc*  Mid  long  overdue,  i  caii- 

;t   .iVir'd   I  xpre.s.-ini^  co.n.^kler.vble  rilarm  .1 

le    Siiljv-'.-'miiiiH(c'.'5    rcjertif-n    of   incenti\r 

;(.'v  pro.^rr'in.s. 

T;ie   pjltc-   o;    LhS.s   .-Xr^.'-.oci.'-ttion   hn.s   long 

,.';'n  o.'.c  ui  I'lf  :ii!l  find  lictivp  siipp.-)rt  fcr 
■•'lo  concept  of  college  educalion  for  police 
■'jTiccrE.  We  recu:;nizr   tlic  need  not  only  for 

iiifirc  ;;olico  offlcorr.  b.:t  icr  bettor  police  offl- 

■-■r.s  and  in  tl.e  long  ru,i  we  can  only  liope 
•-  1  improve  'lie  qii.ility  of  the  ;ir;tlonV  police 
I'^roa^h  cducatio-pl  proarrfims  designed  to 
.-■-.r-e*:  the  iiced.s  of  mcnern  Inv.-  enforcemcr.t. 

Mir  position  v.-:.s  mo::t  e:rcrtivelv  t-tated   b-. 

he  President'?  Comirawinn  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Ac;;n:niEtr;  lion  <•;  Jii.=.tico  v,'hrii  it 

Cjjorti'd: 
"It  is  non.seiue  to  .^t.vte  or  to  as.'^^ame  V.'.w 

he  cr.foi-ccmcnt  of  the  law  is  .so  timple  that 
It  cm  be  dono  Ije.^t  by  tho.se  tinenciimbered 

v  1  itiu'.y  of  the  ab.?rr.l  arts.  The  man  v.'ho 
-,oi,-s  into  our  streets  in  hopo~  of  re;;ulatin:~, 

lircctln:;  or  controliing  iniman  behavior 
:nu.,t  Ije  airncd  v.  th  more  than  a  pun  and 
ilie  :.b  Ijty  to  peiform  ir.cciianical  move- 
ment!: in  rc'^por..':?  -o  .:  iiilu.itic.n.  Sucti  mi-i: 

.5  those  crigap-e  in  ^\\^  difliciilt,  complex  and 
-i.ipo-t'int  bn.sin'r.=:-s  ^'1  luimrin  beha\1or.  Tt.rir 
'.'i'.c-lh  ctual  armamsnt — .-o  Ions;  rcsfiicte.i  •.■ 
the  minimtim — mttst  ije  wo  Ics:,  than  tti'.r 
:iliy5.-!cal  prowess  and  protection." 

Needless  to  say,  we  c.ii  hardly  hope  to 
.ittract  collepce  sttidents  into  jiolice  epreer."; 
or  to  cncournco  prescr.t  officers  to  improve 
tiiemselvcs  proicssion.TlIy  through  college 
work  unless  we  are  ■.villing  to  reward  addi- 
tional capabilities  with  .'•dditio.".il  pr>y.  Tl,e 
concent  of  incentive  j^ay  fcr  education  is  not 
a  nev.-  one.  In  nud-March  of  last  year,  tlie 
United  States  Civil  Service  !Jom:n;ssi&n  is- 
sued a,  directive  permitting  certain  rollece 
tjradttates  to  be  paid  higher  starting  salaries 
than  usual  lor  their  particular  entrance 
grade.  In  doing  this  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
inission  was  responding  to  the  needs  'jf  fed- 
eral agencies  v.-hich  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  compete  with  industry  for 
promising  voting  persons. 

Educational   incentive   pay  plans  .ire  cur- 
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rently  m  effect  in  over  twenty  .  ;  the  nation'.^ 
police  agencies  and  under  .■^tudy  m  dozens 
more.  I  strongly  urge  ymir  I'.ireful  considera- 
tion of  and  support  for  incentive  ji.iy  ;or 
District  police  personnel.  .Since  our  N'ntion's 
Cipitiil  is  ?.C)  lar  bel^w  its  authorized  ni  ui- 
power.  I  woulfi  .Mi'jfiest  that  virtually  ,iin; 
recruitment  metliods  are  necessary  .aid 
would  urge  that  the  recruit  UK-fnti\c  pro-.l- 
.--ioiis  ,ilso  l)e  restored   Im   'lit-   bill 

With  a  view  to  tlie  nliiinale  objective  of 
better  law  eiiforcenient.  let  us  design  a  ]3ay 
jjrogram  that  will  ijnnide  o\er  the  months 
.iiKi  jears  ahead  for  better  police  personnel 
(■a;)ab]o  of  dealing  with  coiuplex  soci.tl  prob- 
ii-iiis  and  i)rnvidiiig  the  rili/ens  and  wsltors 
of  the  District  ol  Columbia  \mi1i  tlie  :inest 
ii.ilico  service  av.ulable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

tJfiNN  Ta-.u.t, 
H^ceutive  Di'cctor. 


OiTIfL  .11    TIU 
.'\TTC,-    • 


tl.- :  trrr 

V  Or-, -J    LAI. 
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pleased 

.Jews  of 


Wa.sliivgton.  IJ.C,  Fchniaii/  S, 

lion    .^Mir'.rW  .!«'•:  .Q-.,    !r.. 

House  of  Reprc:<entatires, 

W'l.shiv.qtnn .  DC. 

Dear  CoNGREssM/.rj  Jacobs :  I  am 
to  respond  to  your  request  for  the 
the  Dep.irtment  of  Justice  on  whether  calary 
:ncentl\es  should  be  provided  for  District  of 
Columbia  policemen  to  attend  law  enforce- 
ment or  police  administration  courses  nt  col- 
leges or  unlversitlfcp. 

.\%  you  know,  yesterday  the  President  out- 
lined for  the  Congress  ills  program  of  action 
to  meet  the  cliallenge  of  crime  in  our  societv. 
High  on  the  President's  U.^t  of  th.lng.s  to  lie 
done  was  enactment  of  the  .S.ffc  Streets  bill 
amended  to  c.-tabll.=h  a  specific  nroeram  of 
fellow.shlp.",  student  loan.s  and  tuition  aid 
for  state  -ad  local  law  enforcement  offlcerE. 
This  propo.^al  reflects  the  President's  interest 
in  a.sauring  that  law  enforcement  otficers  who 
wi.->h  to  d.j  :o  may  further  their  eau.-atlon. 
As  the  President  said,  law  enforrement 
"m.eans  m.'ro  than  putting;  on   a  u'.iform". 

It  v-ould  seem  to  us  that  the  pro^rnm 
contemplated  by  the  President  wou!d  in- 
crease the  elTectivenes.s  of  law  enforcement 
peop:e  ihrou;'hout  tlie  cotuitry,  :  nd  incen- 
tive pay  for  those  who  further  their  nrofes- 
.-ional  education  would  stimulate  Inte'rest  In 
the  program. 

You  ai.-'o  asked  v.hethcr  a  hlchcr  rat"  of 
pay  for  a  h-.v.-  inforccment  offircr  liaving 
college  credits  in  iaw  enforcement  would 
impair  the  morale  of  his  brother  oHiccrs  who 
do  not  receive  a  similar  rate  of  pay  because 
tiiey  do  not  have  colicgo  credits.  With  re- 
gard to  the  p.artlculnr  situation  in  the  Dij- 
trict  of  Columbia,  we  v.^ould  ext;'?ct  that 
District  oiT.clals  could  ijctter  an.swer  th.tt 
qiipstion.  We  would  hope  there  would  'oe  no 
.ad'.erse  elfect  upon  morale.  Cert.alnlv.  if  in- 
centive pay  were  provided  not  only  lor  those 
v.'ho  enter  the  police  fo.'ce  with  cclleTe 
I'redits  but  also  for  those  '.-.•ho  further  their 
education  in  law  enforcement  or  police  ad- 
ministration v.hiio  on  the  force,  v.-e  would 
expect  that  i.io.-ale  would  be  improved.  In 
such  an  event,  every  man  would  know  thai 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  increa.3C  his  salary 
by   andcrtakins  avail.ble  self-improvement. 

V(.,ir  attention  is  invited  to  the  Fcbni.-.ry 
:9C3  issue  of  'Law  and  Order",  wlUch  con- 
tains a  survey  of  Irena.,  in  tvTlice  cdticatuon. 
Reporting  on  287  police  departments  serv- 
ing romratmities  with  pooulations  \arving 
r.'O.Ti  under  2500  to  over  100.000.  the  maga- 
zine states  that  from  a  low  of  12''  to  a  high 
of  22''    provide  pay  incentives. 

I  arn  taking  the  liberty  I'f  :orwardi;.e  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Coneressman  Whitcner. 
since  he  is  the  Cliairman  of  the  Subcomrnit- 
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tec   that   has  Jurisdiction  of  the  legislation 

involved-  » 

Sincerely, 

Warrev  Chrlstopher, 
Deputy  Attorney  General 


Historic  Church,  Patriotic  Padre 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  Or   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Sppak-  r  under  leave 
ti  extend  my  remark^  m  tne  Record.  I 
would  like  to  mc'udf  a  masnificent  col- 
umn by  Dr  Paul  H.  Hallett.  an  associate 
editor  of  the  National  Reqister,  a  reli- 
gious publication  fair  to  people  of  all  re- 
ligious faiths  and  respectful  cf  those  who 
have  none. 

This  colum:'.  by  Dr  Hallett  was  fea- 
tured m  the  National  Register,  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  circulates  on  six  conti- 
nents on  Sunday.  February  18  1368  The 
piece  in  tiie  National  Reu:i.ster  has  been 
noted  with  warm  commendation  by  lead- 
ers in  church  and  state,  including  prel- 
ates, pastors  the  clersiy  aenerally,  youth- 
ful, middle  aged,  and  those  in  the  ranks 
of  veterans  m  their  nolden  years. 

It  is  a  special  joy  tor  me  to  bnnu  this 
column  to  the  attention  of  my  distm- 
guished  colleagues  m  both  Chambers,  the 
L'  S  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
US.  Senate,  because  "the  padre  of  the 
Americas  "  on  numernus  occasions,  has 
inv  iked  the  blessing  of  God  in  both 
Huu.ses  of  the  Congress  A>  Speaker  John 
W  MlCormack,  in  his  great-hearted, 
noble  fa.shion  declared  in  this  body  on 
Monday.  February  19,  1968: 

The  Rev  Dr  Joseph  F  Thornlng  Is  one  of 
the  best  know  i  and  most  beloved  servants 
of  God  and  ol  The  People  of  God  in  The 
Western  Hemisahere 

It  IS  good  to  note  that  a  column  in  a 
newspaper  that  is  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally recognized  for  truth  and  fair- 
ness should  describe  a  "country  pastor, 
whose  parish  is  the  world."  in  terms  that 
we  know  to  be  true 

This  is  my  joyful  privilege  in  connec- 
tion   with    the    official    celebration    of 
George  Washinutons  birthday. 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Historic  Cucrch  Patriotic  P.astor 
I  By  Dr  Paul  H  Hallett  i 
What  might  be  called  the  mother  church 
of  the  V  S  Is  In  danger  of  being  engulfed 
by  a  French  metais  empire,  the  Howmet 
Corporation,  which  plans  to  erect  an  alu- 
min.;m  factory  near  St  Josephs-on-CarroU- 
ton  Manor  Church  m  historic  Frederick.  Md. 
The  pastor,  who  is  as  American  as  his  church. 
Is  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to  delay  the  re- 
zonlng  of  the  1,400  acres  once  owned  by 
Charles  Carroll  for  Industrial  use.  He  Is  the 
Rev.  Dr  Joseph  P  Thornlng,  who  Is  known 
to  evervbody  In  official  Washington  and 
was  called  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  for 
richly  deserved  reasons,  'the  Padre  of  the 
Americas  ■ 

The  parish  of  St.  Josephs-on-Carrollton 
.Manor  was  erected  In  1811  by  Archbishop 
J<ihn  Carroll,  the  founder  of  the  .American 
Hierarchy  The  land  on  which  It  rests  was 
donated  by  his  cousin.  Charles. 
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Besides  Charle.s  C.irroll.  St  .J.isephs-on- 
CarroUton  incUul<-d  .inuing  its  original  mem- 
bers two  signers  of  the  ConstUuilon  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Daniel  Carroll,  brother  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  Thomas  Fltzslmons  What 
other  church  in  the  Americas  could  claim  so 
llliistrloiis  a  patronage  ' 

Two  things  distinguish  Father  Thornlng. 
.\  sturdy  faith  and  an  ardent  patriotism. 
He  Warned  of  Communist  peneinitlon  in 
Gutttemalii  in  ly54,  long  before  the  experts 
were  aware  of  It.  and  he  .saw  through  the 
Communist  Castro  w'llle  <Hhtr  Catholics  were 
-seeing  in  him  a  protagonist  of  the  Social 
Encyclicals  For  22  years  he  has  been  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph  s-on-CarrolUon-Manor.  At  a 
time  when  the  once  glorious  link  between 
Catholicism  and  patriotism  is  being  weak- 
ened, I  can  wish  the  valiant  pa.stor  of  St 
Joseph  s-on-CarrolUon  few  better  auguries 
than  that  he  may  save  his  storied  church 
against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  in- 
austriaiism 
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pralsal  •  It  condemns  'deceitful  and  wrong- 
ful acts  by  defendant's  officers  and  agents  " 

These  allegations.  If  continncd  m  tlie 
forthcoming  legal  action  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  now  instituted,  constitute  .\ 
shocking  ijerverflon  of  the  purposes  of  the 
iiid  program  and  an  .ipalling  deceit  upon  that 
program  s  administrators. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  (irococding 
with  this  case  is  demonstrating  a  comtneiid- 
able  indifference  as  to  the  prestige  ol  those 
it  suspects  of  wrongdoing.  And  if  its  cull 
actions  are  succe.sslul  it  ought  t<.  consider 
the  advisability  of  proceeding  to  criminal 
prosecutions  where  warranted. 


Tolerating  Crime 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


Prosecutions  in  the  Napco  Case — 
Continued 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr    BURTON  of  Utah    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  of  this  week  I  wrote  to  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  over  action  begun 
several  days  ago  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  recover  funds  from  Napco  In- 
dustries. Inc..  of  Minneapolis,   the  firm 
that  got  paid  by  the  At;ency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  delivering  al- 
most S4  million  worth  of  automobile  parts 
to  India— most  of  which  turned  out  to 
be  worthless  junk    In  my   letter   I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Justice  would  not 
be  content  with  taking  civil  action  alone, 
but   that   criminal   prosecutioius  against 
the  parties  to  this  obviously  fraudulent 
transaction  would  also  ensue.  I  asked  the 
Attorney  General  for  a   report   on  this 
subject.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Washington  Po.-,t  in  an  editorial  in  to- 
day's edition  also  calls  for  consideration 
of  criminal  prosecutions  in  connection 
with  the  Napco  .scandal. 
The  editorial  follows : 

The  Napco  Case 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  rightly  de- 
cided to  move  against  Napco  Industries.  Inc., 
In  an  effort  to  recover  money  involved  m  the 
company's  operations  In  connection  with  a 
Development  Loan  Ptind  financing  of  an 
Indian  gear  plant. 

The  Department.  In  its  complaint,  alleges 
that  Napco  machinery  involved  was  given  an 
exces-slve  appraisal  and  that  services  to  be 
performed  and  materials  to  be  delivered  were 
not  forthcoming.  It  is  contended  that  the 
tools  Involved  were  given  a  fair  market  value 
of  $909,000  In  1960,  but  the  hgure  used  In 
the  application  was  an  estimated  replace- 
ment figure  of  $3,724,000, 

"From  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
application,"  the  Department  complains, 
through  the  execution  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment .  .  the  officers  and  agents  of  the 
defendant  knowingly  and  deliberately  en- 
gaged In  a  scheme  and  conspiracy  to  deceive 
the  plaintiff's  agents  as  to  the  existence  of 
the   aforementioned   fair   market    value   ap- 
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Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  according 
to  the  WaNhin:.;ton  Post  of  January  31. 
crime  in  the  Di.stnct  of  Coiuinoia  was  up 
32  percent  in  December  19tJ7.  over  the 
rate  for  the  same  iiioiuli  m  the  preced- 
ing year. 

If  this  figure  is  even  a  ^-lim  retlection 
of  the  national  rate,  perhaps  at  long  last 
Congress  will  take  the  action  needed  to 
un.-,liackle  police  and  to  jjievent  con- 
victed cr.minals  from  cscapiim  punl.sh- 
meiit. 

Thtic  is  little  use  dwelling  on  the  Dis- 
trict's miseries,  for  any  respectable  citi- 
zen who  resides  here  knows  the  danter 
of  1,'oiny  out  at  ni"ht  or  of  leaviim  doors 
or  Aindows  unlocked.  Pedestrians  would 
Ije  .-.afer  after  dark  on  bu.sy  hmhwavs 
than  they  are  on  the  streets  of  Washini;- 
ton. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  crime 
rate  increased  29  percent  in  the  years 
1963-06.  Unless  the  lueiT  tabulation 
•shows  a  trend  distinctly  more  favorable 
to  law  and  order,  the  new  concept  of 
treating  criminals  with  exaup.erated 
solicitude  must  be  terminated.  The  Na- 
tion s  biggest  crime  is  tolerating  crime. 

The  fir.st  duty  of  Conrriess  is  remove 
the  unrealistic  and  unjust  restrictions  on 
officer.s  of  the  law  that  have  come  about 
throu!:h  a  Supreme  Court  which  lias 
demonstrated  greater  sympathy  for  law- 
breakers than  for  the  general  public.  At 
the  -ame  time  we  must  close  wherever 
possible  the  ridiculous  legal  loopholes 
wovei    by  court  decLsions, 

House  Joint  Resolution  418,  to  author- 
ize Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
House,  to  override  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  will  give  the  legislative 
branch  an  opportunity  to  return  this 
Government  to  the  laws  and  traditions 
that  provided  this  country  with  .security 
against  lawlessness  until  recent  years. 
The  resolution  needs  to  be  acted  upon 
with  dispatch, 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  should  like  to  insert  four  editorials 
in  the  Record.  The  first.  "Unpunished 
Murder."  is  from  the  Evening  Star  of 
Februai-y  6.  The  second.  "Character  of 
Society."  appeared  in  the  Derrick.  Oil 
City-Franklin-Clarion.  Pa,.  Februarv  7. 
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Tlie  third,  "Crime  in  Our  Streets,"  was 
published  in  Nation's  Agriculture.  The 
fourth.  "Making  It  Easy  for  the  Crimi- 
nal." is  from  a  recent  editorial  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

The  latter  publication  cites  a  Phila- 
delphia iJolice  report  attributing  40  per- 
cent of  all  violent  crimes  in  the  city  dur- 
ing 1965  to  persons  who  had  been  con- 
victed at  least  twice  for  previous  lawless 
acts.  The  figure  is  another  indication 
that  current  court  leniency  is  an  invita- 
tion to  repeat  robbeo'.  rape,  and  murder. 

Courts  aie  also  too  quick  to  excuse 
first  offender.s.  To  correct  a  child,  the 
wise  iiaient  does  not  .i;i\e  him  a  loving 
tap  on  the  liead  for  doing  something 
wrong.  Rather,  he  apjjlies  a  poignant  rap 
elsewhere.  This  method  of  chastisement 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with 
communities  of  young  punks  who  have 
come  10  oelieve  that  crime  is  a  con- 
venient way  of  life  in  this  indulgent 
society 

Tile  editorials  follow: 

IProm    the   Evpnuig   .St.ir,   Feb,   6,    1968| 

IT.vpt   NiSHKD    MVRDER 

with  obvious  reluctance,  a  District  judge 
last  week  freed  the  .'ieU-confe.ssed  killer  of 
the  widow  of  James  F.  Mitchell,  a  prominent 
Washington  pliy.-ician. 

What  this  miscarrlaijje  of  jvistlce  puts  be- 
fore us  is  a  shocking  example  of  the  Mal- 
lory  Rule  at  work — the  rule  which,  to  the 
dlsm.iy  of  this  community's  "liberal"  ele- 
ment, has  been  modified  to  some  extent  by 
Title  III  of   the  new  District  crime  law. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  was  .mtfocated  in  her  Du- 
pont  Circle  iiome  two  years  ago  by  Harry 
Gross  in  a  dispute  over  money.  Gross,  a 
liandyman,  coniessed  alter  lie  detector  tests 
had  iJOlnted  to  him  as  the  gvillty  party. 
Now.  tl'.ere  was  no  cl.iim  that  any  third 
degree  tactics  had  been  used  by  the  police, 
no  contention  that  the  confession  was  not 
voluntary.  And.  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
at  all  to  Indicate  that  the  jury  had  found 
an  innocent   in:in   guilty  of  this  murder. 

Tile  police,  however,  had  waited  four  liours 
after  the  lie  detector  tests  before  taking  Gross 
to  a  magistrate  for  arraignment.  And  this 
delay,  under  the  blindly  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  the  Mallory  Rule,  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  necessitate  reversal  of 
the  conviction  and,  eventually,  the  release  of 
the  killer.  The  appellate  judges  probably 
were  right,  yet  nothing  could  more  clearly 
illustrate  the  wrong-hcadedness  of  the  Mal- 
lory Rule — a  rule  concerned  with  a  matter 
of  procedvire  and  not  with  the  question  of 
whether  justice  has  been  done. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica  said  that  he  ordered 
the  release  of  Gross  "with  reluctance,"  and 
that  "if  the  new  crime  bill  had  been  In  effect 
when  this  m:in  confessed  he  would  not  be  set 
free  today." 

We  hope  that  the  moaners  and  the 
groar.ers  will  give  a  little  thought  to  this — 
especially  those  who  ,>;ay,  although  they  must 
know  better,  that  Title  III  revives  "arrests 
for  investigation."  It  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Since  Mallory  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  any  constitutional  issue,  we  would 
also  like  to  think  that  we  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  contention  that  Title  III  will  be 
held  unconsitvitional  "in  the  light  of  the  Mal- 
lory Rule."  Tills  probably  Is  a  vain  hope, 
however,  since  any  such  claim  must  spring 
not  from  deliberate  misrepresentation  but 
from  total  ignorance. 

Title  III  may  have  its  imperfections  and  If 
so  Congress  can  correct  them  as  experience 
demonstrates  the  fact.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
rather  take  our  chances  with  this  new  law 
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than  with  a  Judicial  rule  which  frees  a  con- 
fessed killer  or  a  confessed  rapist  (Mallory) 
to  walk  the  streets  of  this  cltv. 


From  Oil  City-Priinklin  Clarion    iPa.) 
Derrick,  Feb.   7,    1968] 
Character  of  .Society 

Poverty  is  often  given  as  the  reason  for 
much  of  the  violence  in  our  cities,  and 
government  leaders  recommend  .spending  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  to  provide  jobs.  This  sup- 
posed connection  oetween  poverty  and  riots 
Is  seldom  questioned,  but  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham  flatly  rejects  the  claim  that  pov- 
erty Is  the  cause  of  present  chll  disturb- 
ances. He  points  out,  "there  was  no  stich 
rioting,  looting  or  killing  of  police  officers 
in  depression  days  when  people  were  much 
l)oorer." 

To  many,  there  is  far  more  invoUed  in 
the  present  breakdown  of  law  and  order  th.ai 
Just  the  restlessness  born  of  jjoverty.  Respect 
for  law  lies  in  the  character  of  our  people 
rather  than  In  their  affluence.  A  law-;ibldlng 
society  is  built  on  character,  and  ch.iracter 
cannot  be  created  or  bought  at  will  with  tax 
dollars. 

iPro.Tfi  the  Pliiladtlphia  Inquiicr] 
Makixo   Ir   Easy    kih    lui:   Chi-.iI.na!, 

Recalling  his  cxperK lit ("■.■-  ;i.s  head  ul  Phila- 
delp'nia'.s  Police  Depuitinpnt.  'N'ew  York',--  Po- 
lice Comrni^.sioner  Howard  H.  Lc  iry  remarked 
the  other  day  that  ;i  survey  t:.ker.  in  1965 
showed  that  35  percent  of  all  violent  crimes 
in  this  city  were  committt-d  bv  jii^rsons  who 
were  on  parole,  prob.-.tion  <>t  u.-.U,  and  40  jxr- 
cent  were  committed  by  persons  who  li.id 
been  convicted  at  lea.st  twice  lor  previous 
lawless  acts. 

The  repe.iters  .;nd  the  indi'.  Idtials  released 
prematurely  on  probation  or  i)aro!e  fill  the 
police  records  with  crimes  that  could  lu.ve 
been  prevented  by  less  lenient  treatment 
when  they  were  in  ctistody. 

"Why  should  we  have  to  arrest  the  same 
man  over  and  over  .igain  for  rape'.'"  asks 
Commissioner  Leary.  "The  same  man  over 
and  over  again  for  robbery?  Perhaps  what 
you  need  is  a  law  to  remove  him  pernianently 
from  society." 

Certainly  there  is  need  of  ijreater  preven- 
tive action  to  keep  the  habitual  offender."; 
from  the  streets,  Stifler  .■^entences  lor  all 
kinds  of  felonies  is  one  answer.  Another  is 
less  liberal  resort  to  parole  -.ind  probation  to 
set  free  persons  convicted  of  crime.  Still  an- 
other is  speeded -up  court  procets  to  bring 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  to  trial.  Time 
after  time  we  hear  ol  individuals  v.^ho  :tre 
free  on  ball  getting  arrested  for  another,  and 
perhaps  similar,  crime. 

Life  is  being  made  too  r-.isy  lor  the  crim- 
inal element;  violation  of  the  law  is  running 
liand  in  hand  with  contempt  lor  all  l.iw, 

[Prom  Nation's  Agriculture,  February  1968! 
Crime  in  the  Streets 

"At  what  point  is  the  .Tpproach  of  danger 
to  be  expected?  I  answer,  if  it  ever  reaches  us 
it  must  spring  up  amongst  vis.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we 
must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  I 
liope  I  am  over-wary.  But  If  I  am  not,  there 
is  even  now,  something  of  ill  omen  amongst 
us,  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard  for  law 
that  pervades  the  country,  the  growing  dis- 
position to  substitute  the  wild  and  ftirlous 
passions  in  lieu  of  sober  Judgment  of  courts 
and,  the  worse,  savage  mobs  for  the  execu- 
tive ministers  of  justice." 

These  words,  which  could  be  applied  to 
recent  disorder  and  riots  In  the  streets,  are 
from  a  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  on  January  27,  1838. 
In  like  manner,  the  noted  historian,  Arnold 
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Toynliee,  has  observed  that  the  fall  of  every 
civilization  has  been  preceded  by  declining 
luorality,  increasing  contempt  fur  the  law 
,:iid  growing  barbarism  and  anarchy  within 
the  nation  before  being  conquered  by  viutside 
pov.-ers.  America  is  today  Ijelng  infiltrated 
and  threatened  by  barb.iri.-m  and  .oiarchy 
from  within. 

Riots,  sit-ins,  looting,  lawlessness  of  every 
kind  arc  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  seem  to  pro- 
\icie  grcitcr  iirotection  for  criminals  tlian 
l,.w-;tbidlng  citizens  Disrespect  and  disre- 
gara  lur  c  ertain  laws  is  being  advocated  from 
a  !cw  pulpits  and  the  National  Council  of 
Cliurclies  has  encour.'ged.  as  well  as  pro- 
\ided  liiiaiicial  .support  for,  jjrotcKt  m, itches 
..nd  other  civil  disorders.  The  rationale  is  tiiat 
riots,  prcUests  ,<nd  even  crime  are  the  result 
ol  ilifr-  ■■failure  ol  society,"  that  inqjlviduals 
.-hould    n.it    Ije    Icrced    to    obey    l.avs    which 

Iftiid  'ine'.-   lon.-cience" 

This  phllo.sophy  encourages  immorality 
and  lawlessness  by  providing  easy  excuses  for 
all  kinds  of  indolence,  degradation  and 
crime.  It  is  argued  that  tlie  mduidual  should 
not  be  held  lully  responsible  for  his  acts 
when  he  has  been  handle. ipped  by  a  slum 
environment,  poverty,  racial  di.scrimination 
iir  inadequate  education  Abraham  Lincoln 
v,'ould  not  have  become  u  .statesman  if  he 
had  been  inlluencod  by  .such  perverted  rea- 
toniiig. 

Finding  the  caii.se  lor  the  alarming  in- 
crease m  the  incidence  of  crime  in  .'America 
is  not  easy  because  there  arc  so  many  con- 
tributing factors  Many  jjoint  to  the  "break- 
down of  family  life — working  mothers,  exces- 
.sive  drinking,  easy  divorce,' little  or  no  pa- 
rental discipline.  Others  ijoint  to  government 
programs  which  ignore  or  preiniumize  im- 
morality, .-riich  as  rewarding  mothers  of  ille- 
gitimate children  with  welfare  pavments  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  offspring  and 
soliciting  school  drop-outs  for  make-work 
jobs  at  liand.some  salaries  .Some  place  the 
blame  on  inadequate  education  in  the  public 
schools  or  the  failure  of  the  churches  to 
challenge  and  inspire  tlie  people, 

Fe-A-  have  related  civil  disorders,  immoral- 
ity and  crime  to  government  Uscal  irrespon- 
sibility and  the  inflation  which  has  gripped 
our  nation  for  so  many  years. 

Inaation  is  caused  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment .spending  more  than  it  takes  in^-fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Inflation  destrovs  the  value 
of  savings— thus  penalizing  thi^ift  and  en- 
couraging speculation  and  b.g  .spending  In- 
flation gets  its  impetus  from  human  selfish- 
ness and  greed  -from  c-ITorts  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

.Sociahsm,  materialism,  inflation  and  im- 
in&rality  .seem  to  travel  together  down  the 
same  road.  ■If  destruction  be  our  lot  we 
mu.st  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher." 
It  IS  easy  to  place  rcsponslbilitv  for  inflation 
and  the  evils  it  breeds  on  the  "Great  Society 
or  politicians  generally,  but  ail  citizens  mus"t 
share  the  blame.  1968  provides  a  great  op- 
portunity lor  legitimate  and  constitutional 
i^rotest— .tt  the  polls, 

CH.^RLES  B.   Shi  .MAN-, 
Prrsident.     American     Farm     Bureau 
Federation. 


Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr,  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
I  have  commented  on  the  successful  rec- 
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ord  of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center.  On 
Februarj-  9.  1967.  I  notod  that  the  Kilmer 
Center  wa>s  soon  to  celebrate  it,s  second 
anniversary.  At  that  time,  almost  1,300 
youiu'sters  had  L.^en  trained  and  placed 
in  emp.nyuiri.t  oy  the  Kilmer  CenU?r. 
Today  I  am  proud  to  bring  to  oui-  at- 
tention Kilmer's  third  anniversary.  An 
article  in  the  Philadelpnia  Inquirer  on 
February  12  recognized  tlie  achievement 
of  the  center  in  having  graduted  3.23  7 
corpsmen  and  placed  2,696  m  jobs.  I  con- 
tinue to  be  Kratifled  by  Kilmer's  fine 
record,  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
pres.s  my  pride  m  the  fine  work  accom- 
plished by  the  staff  and  corpsmen  as  wit- 
nes.-,fd  by  thi.s  achievement. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
in  the  Concressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Job  Corps  Gr.vdiated  3.217 
Edison.  N  J  .  Februr.ry  11.-  The  Kilmer  Jnb 
Corps  Center  here  has  crraduatsd  3.217  corps- 
men  and  placed  2.636  in  Jobs,  officials  said 
Sunday  on  the  occasion  of  the  center's  third 
anniversiiry. 

Th.?  first  ccrpsmen  arrived  here  Feb.  1.  I96j 
Current  eflrollmeut  is  ibout  1,700  yoiuiis  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

A  spokesman  sa.d  the  cjnter  will  delay  1:j 
official  celPbrarion  until  April  to  colacld<? 
with  thi  nation-w:de  Job  Corps  third  anni- 
versary planr.ed  by  the  VS.  Offlce  ot  Eco- 
nom;:;  Opptrrunif 


Flit:;:.  F 


irr!-"s  ci    \ir.?  ica 


HON.  ODIN  LAN'GEW 

OF    MUINESOT-V 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
T'lursday,  February  22.  1963 

Mr.  LANGSN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mimie- 
.sota  Future  Firmers  of  America  is  cele- 
brati:u?  its  37th  anniversary  this  year  and 
represents  a  v-?ry  important  influence  in 
the  rural  life  of  Minnesota.  The  current 
national  membership  is  445.000  affiliated 
•v:t;i  3.900  local  chapters.  The  Minnesota 
FFA  membership  is  13.826  representing 
276  local  hi';h  school  Future  Farmer 
cl:apters.  It  trives  me  ?reat  pleasure  to 
salute  Future  Farmers  of  America  in 
Minnesota  and  elsewhere  across  the  Na- 
tion durinsr  this  FFA  Week. 

Agriculture  is  this  Nation's  largest 
sinsle  industn--.  It  is  basic  to  our  con- 
tinued occnuniic  and  social  stiibility.  The 
production,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  emphrs  more 
than  a  third  of  Amenca's  workin;:  force: 
and  farmers  are  a  S14  billion  a  year  cus- 
tomer of  industry  and  labor,  not  count- 
ing the  billions  farmers  spend  for  con- 
sumer goods. 

Our  great  cities,  our  m.ighty  industries, 
our  business  and  professional  accom- 
plishments, our  educational  institutions, 
and  our  high  living  standards  are  pos- 
sible because  of  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
duct:v;tv  of  tile  American  farm. 

Likewise,  the  agricultural  interests  and 
i:iCo:ne  of  iarmers  are  inseparably  tied 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  working 
men  a:id  women  and  tiie  industries  in 
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our  towns  and  cities.  No  one  element  of 
our  Nation  can  .scarcely  exist,  and  cer- 
tainly not  prosper,  independentlv  of  the 
others. 

Tills  Nation  must  ha\c  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  new  farmers  ever>'  year  to  re;.'lace 
those  who  leave  the  farm.  These  must  be 
men  with  experience  and  traininu.  for  the 
successful  farmer  today  is  both  a  scientist 
and  a  businessman,  mechanic  and  a 
laborer— at  the  same  time  capable  of 
leadership  in  the  affairs  of  th.e  com- 
muiuty.  Genei-ally,  they  must  be  men  who 
have  bc'un  farming'  at  an  early  a.iv. 
•so  that  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
marry  and  start  a  family  they  will  be 
firmly  established  in  a  farming  program 
that  promises  a  good  future. 

The  number  of  young  men  on  farms  Is 
more  than  ad(  quate  to  meet  the  needs  for 
i.'.lacement.s.  but  not  enough  of  those 
..0  enter  tanning  liave  the  educational 
background  that  is  neces-saiy  for  success 
und.-r  modern  conditions.  \'ocational 
.'.:  culture  and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
.•\incnca  corot.tut^  the  most  clfcctive 
i'lOiiram  devel-jTud  for  traming  boys  to 
be  socd  farmers  and  good  citizens,  and 
helping  them  to  become  p.stabli.shrd  in 
tl-:e  agricultural  occupation  of  their 
ci;o:ce. 

In  Minnesota,  our  FFA  chapters  are 
not  only  en;:;a;;ed  in  the  active  training 
of  future  farmers,  but  also  are  focu.-. mg 
attention  on  occupat-ons  i  elated  to  f.i;m- 
ing  such  as  mar.'^etinL'.  proresslng  and 
other  agri-ousinc;.3  activifes.  Tliose  ..ho 
are  unable  to  actively  farm  will  .'ind 
many  agriculturally  irlated  opportuni- 
ties. 

Our  Minnesota  FFA  boys  have  an  en- 
viable record  of  community  accomplisli- 
ment  as  well  as  training  in  agriculture. 
Many  chapters  have  sponsored  fairs  or 
livestock  shows,  conducted  community- 
r.di;  sai'itv  or:np,h-iis.  and  imme  firo 
drills.  Almost  all  of  the  chapters  have 
conducted  oigani/ed  conservation  pro- 
iirams  such  as  reforestation,  habitat 
improvement,  raising  and   releasing  of 
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creneratlons  of  i.irniers:  in  the  pronii.^e  of 
better  days  throiitrli  better  ways,  cvtn  as  the 
better  things  we  now  enjoy  ha\e  come  up 
to  us  from  the  struggles  of  former  years. 

I  believe  that  to  live  and  work  on  a  good 
farm  is  pleasant  :is  well  as  challenging;  for 
I  know  the  Joys  and  c11.=.comforts  of  larm 
life  and  hold  an  inborn  londness  lor  those 
ass.K-i.itions  which,  even  in  hours  of  dlscour- 
iigcment,  I  cannot  deny. 

I  believe  In  leadership  from  ourselves  and 
respect  from  others.  I  belle\e  In  my  own 
ability  to  work  efficiently  and  think  clearly, 
with  .such  knowledge  and  skill  as  I  can  se- 
cure, and  in  tho  ;ibUity  of  ori'anl/.ed  farmers 
to  serve  our  own  ,uid  the  public  interest  In 
marketing  the  product  of  our  toil.  I  believe 
we  can  safe-uard  tho-e  rights  against  prac- 
tices and  policies  th..t    ne  luifalr. 

I  believe  in  less  depeiulence  on  begging  and 
more  power  in  bartrjlun.::  In  tlie  life  abun- 
dant and  enough  hone.^t  wealth  to  help  make 
It  so-  for  others  as  well  as  mv^eIf:  m  less 
need  for  charity  and  more  of  it  when  needed- 
in  being  happy  myseli  .uid  playing  square 
with  those  who,ie  happiness  depends  upon 
me. 

I  believe  th.a  rur.a  America  c.-«n  and  will 
hold  true  to  the  best  tr.aditlons  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  that  I  <  an  cscrt  I'u  uuiiifnce 
in  my  home  ..nd  onmmunllv  which  will  stand 
solid  for  my  i)art  in  that  inspiring  tafk. 


IMissisij'ppi   I.f^lflature  A;ii;,   Release  o) 


'Pueblo"  ARti  ZriV! 


Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  ."iIONTrOMfiRy 

'N  THE  !!Or-E  OV  i^KP^;E.'5E.^' TATIVE.'; 

Thursday,  Februaru  22,  1968 


;i[erf'>w!  and  or  upland  game  birds. 
They  hav-j  ra:scd  jnd  released  over  10.000 
wild  mallard  duc.^:s  and  over  30.000 
iiheasants.  and  have  nianted  a  total  oi 
1.72D.247  tree  seedlings. 

Garden  and  carpenter  tools  have  been 
collected,  repaired,  and  shipped  to  de- 
veloping overseas  countries  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Christian  rural  overseas 
program,  which  is  evidence  of  the  aware- 
ness of  our  young  Future  Fanners  of 
their  responsibilities  on  the  global  scene 

In  Minnesota,  our  boys  have  contrib- 
uted over  $150,000  toward  C.^mp  Courage 
for  crippled  children  and  adults,  further 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  be  good  citi- 
zens as  well  as  good  f aimers. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  my  salute  to  the 
Future  Farmers  of  Amenta  to  include 
the  words  of  the  FFA  creed,  which  in 
reality  is  a  code  for  Uving  that  could  be 
well  adopted  by  all  Americans.  I  hereby 
submit  it  at  this  point  in  the  Recopd: 
The  FPA   Creed 

I  btlleve  In  the  future  of  farming,  with  a 

faith    born    not    of    words,    but    of    deeds 

achievements  won  by  the  present  and  past 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  3r:>caker,  I 
v.-ould  like  '0  bnng  co  the  intention  ot 
my  colleagues  a  concurrent  resolution 
vhich  has  been  ado.Ttid  by  the  Mi-ssis- 
r,!pni  Legislature  which  Ls  in  se^r.ion  in 
Jackson.  Miss.,  in  icsard  to  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  and  its  crew. 

I  firmly  believe  that  ttiis  resolution 
represents  the  attitude  of  the  people  ol 
Mississippi  and  a  large  sc'jment  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  It  is  es;;ecially 
timely  and  important  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent threats  by  the  North  Koreaiis  to 
punish  the  crew  of  the  Piicblo. 

Tlie  United  States  must  renew  its  rf- 
foiti.  to  secure  the  U.S.o.  Puehlo  and  its 
entire  cro'.v.  or  we  win  iD.se  faith  with  its 
valiant  crew  and  subicct  the  free  world 
to  further  intimidation  bv  Ihf  Commu- 
nists. 

I  v.ould  like  to  especially  concur  with 
that  part  of  the  resolution  which  extends 
its  sympathy  to  the  families  of  two  Mis- 
sissipians  who  are  crewmembers  on  the 
ill-fated  ship. 

The  rcsolutio:i  follows: 
3t.\te    or-    Mississippi    House    Co^icvu-rest 

Heeohjtion'  vq.  20 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  President 
and  the  Congre5s  of  the  United  States  to 
act   promptly  and   with   nscessarr  appro- 
priate action  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
the  US  .S   Pitrhlo  ..r.a  to  extend  ^vrapathy 
to  the  families  of  two  Misslsslppians  who 
are  crew   members  on   the   ill-fated   ship 
Whereas,  the  U.S..S.  P-.ieblo.  an  honorably 
commissioned    ship    cf    the    United    states 
Navy,  while  proudly  flying  from  its  mast  the 
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cherished  ,ind  revered  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  Illegally 
boarded  and  seized  I'V  a  numerically  superior 
na\al  force  of  the  North  Korean  Govern- 
lucnt;  .incl 

Whereas,  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  was  sailing  on 
the  open  se.is  .nd  in  no  manner  breached 
any  of  the  rules  of  the  tea  nor  committed  any 
oxert  .T  :iin-ntc!ilng  net  to  provide  said  seiz- 
Liri  :   .Old 

Wherp,a.s,  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
United  Stiites  of  .America  has  been  offended. 
her  glorious  banner  sullied,  and  the  na- 
tional prlcie  and  pergonal  spirit  of  the  val- 
iant crew  wounded  and  brni.^od;   and 

Wher;^a>,  two  young  Mi.'-issippians  were 
among  the  crew  of  the  ill-lateri  ship;  Com- 
munlcafiou.s  Technician  Second  Class  Rod- 
ney H  Duke  of  Ranking  County  and  Gun- 
ner's Mate  First  C'k.ss  Dennis  R,  Wadley  of 
Leake  County,  are  ille<rally  held  by  the  North 
Korean  Gnvornmer.t: 

Now,  tliereforc,  b>^  It  resolved  by  the  Hou.'ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of'MlsRlssippl, 
the  Senate  cor.curring  therein.  That  we  urge 
the  PrcFktent  ro.d  the  Con^rr.^s  of  the  United 
States  to  act  without  ck-Iay  in  providing  for 
the  immediate  rel(\aso  of  'il;e  U  S.S.  Pueblo 
and  Its  entire  complement  to  the  United 
States,  and  -.ve  further  urge  that  such  ac- 
tion th^t  IS  nece.-isary  and  ^varranted  for  im- 
pletion  be  applied  wltlmtit  quiver  or  qualm. 

Be  It  furtlicr  rer^c'.ved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this 
R"--olutlon  be  serit  to  rach  member  of  the 
Ml.s.sissippi  (i-'Iegation  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  a  copy  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Wr.dley,  Cirtliagc.  Mi.s.=  !.<;sippl.  and  to  the 
Reverend  and  Mrs  Fred  Duke,  Pelahatchle, 
Mississippi. 

.Adopted  by  the  l!0'>:.«e  of  representatives 
January  25,  1968. 

JC-HV  R.  .Tr.VKIX. 

Speaker  of  the  IJoiisc  of  Ri  p  rsrvtntircs. 
.\dopted  by  the  .ser.ate  Febn  .oy  \:s.  1968 

CHASLrS  L    Sri  LIVAN, 

Prvaidcnt  r'  :hc  Srvati . 


Educational  Opportunities  for  District  of 
Columbia   Police 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

I.N  T:JE  t!0:;.-;E  of  HKPKESENT.'iTIVES 
Thursday,  February  22,  1968 

Mr.  GU.DE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  educational  incentives 
for  our  police  force,  you  may  also  wish 
to  consider  the  availability  of  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  area.  Many  of  the 
educational  :n.-tif..lions  in  this  area  have 
had  dc^iTo  pro;;r?;ns  in  police  science  for 
many  yoars.  Amciicon  University,  here 
in  the  District,  offers  .^everal  courses  of 
study:  A  certificate  in  police  adm.inis- 
tratlon.  :-l0  .semester  hoars;  an  associate 
degree  in  police  administration.  60  se- 
mester hours;  or  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  i>olice  administration,  120 
hours.  The  Uni'.orr.ity  of  Maryland  has 
dr-vclopc-d  an  associate  in  arts  decree  cer- 
tificate )5ro;-vam  in  lav,-  enforcement,  and 
is  plai^.ning  to  establish  a  4-ycar  degree 
progra:n.  Mont-omciT  County  Junior 
College  offers  an  A.A.  degree  in  police 
science,  and  North.-^rn  Virginia  Commu- 
nity College  also  has  a  police  science  de- 
partment offering  an  associate  in  arts 
degree. 

The  facilities  are  available;  we  cannot 
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refuse  to  encourage  the  members  of  our 
Police  Department  to  make  u^c  ot  them. 
By  not  doing  so,  we  only  dei3ri\  c  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  a  modern,  profes- 
sional, and  fully  trained  jjolice  force. 


National  Negro  History  Week  in  California 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

(IF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRI-:St;NT.ATI\-FS 

Thursday,  February  22.  1<J(,8 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  proclama- 
tion by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  Califor- 
nia, designating  this  jiast  week,  February 
10-18,  as  "Negro  History  Week"  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  appropriate,  at  this  lime, 
that  all  of  us,  not  only  tho.se  ot  us  from 
California,  be  reminded  of  the  significant 
contributions  which  the  Negro  has  made- 
to  American  history  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  culture. 

To  contributions  which  the  Negro  rnc? 
has  made  to  every  a.sisect  of  our  national 
achievement  are  as  varied  as  tliey  aie 
impressive.  The  arts  have  been  immea.s- 
urably  enriched  by  artists  like  I,eontyne 
Price.  Louis  Armstrong,  and  .Midro 
Watts,  to  name  but  three. 

The  sciences  have  profited  Irom  the 
services  of  men  like  Dr.  Prrcy  L.  Julian. 
one  of  America's  most  di.stingui.shed  n- 
search  chemists.  His  discoveries  in  con- 
nection with  the  synthetic  manufacture 
of  certain  important  drugs  have  v>-on  him 
international  fame. 

The  reputation  of  Uie  American  .^port- 
community  depends  greatly  upon  Ameri- 
can athletes — men  like  Willie  Mays.  /\i  - 
chie  Moore,  and  Charlie  Taylor.  Negroes 
have,  in  the  last  two  decade.s.  contributen 
with  increasing  influence,  to  the  political 
life  of  America.  Thurgood  Marshall 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Ralph  Bunche — these 
are  names  familiar  to  every  hou.sehold. 
and  they  belong  to  men  who  have  .sianifi- 
cantly  shaped  the  scciety  v,-e  live  m 
today. 

Negroes  have  played  a  mo.-t  in-roortni:* 
part  in  the  formati.-^n  .f  th'^  State  of 
California.  Tlie  first  Je.-^'ut  mi.s.sioiiarie:- 
endeavoring  to  .settle  in  California,  in 
the  middle  18th  ccntu;-y,  were  as.sisted 
in  their  efforts  by  Negro  soldiers  who 
i-ireserved  their  lives  .  eainst  Indian  at- 
tacks. The  first  burial  in  a  Christian 
cemetery  at  Monterey,  in  1771.  v  as  that 
'^f  a  Negro,  v.'ho  had  ser^■cd  tlie  r-au.se  c. 
Lhe  .?e.suits.  The  hictoriiv;..  II.  H.  Ban- 
croft, in  speaking  of  the  founding  of  Lo:-; 
Angeles,  declares  i!iat  the  criL^jnal  .settle- 
ment v>-as  founded  Septemhc.-  4.  1781,  by 
a  body  of  12  settlers  and  their  ijinilies — 
46  persons  in  all.  sevei-al  ot  vrhom  v-crr- 
Necrroes. 

Just  as  the  Nrrro  defended  the  early 
settlers  of  CaUfornia.  I.o  has  foa^h: 
valiantly  for  the  oau.se  cl  fieedom  v.\ 
every  major  conflict  from  the  Civil  War 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  I.  j;er.sona)Iy,  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  many 
Negroes  who  are  defending  our  national 
honor  in  Vietnam  and  tl-ewherc  ..:ound 
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the  world:  and  to  the  many  here  at  home 
who  are  working  to  promote  racial  har- 
mony and  national  unity.  They  are  truly 
the  un.sung  heroes  of  our  time — and  I 
hope  historians  will  not  o\erlook  them  in 
recordinc:  the  turbulent  events  of  the 
20th  century. 

At  this  point.  I  take  liiirie  m  ijre.sent- 
ing  G-o\ei-nor  Reagan's  .jfoclamation. 
and  commend  it  to  the-  ;»ttenti.)n  ot 
everyone  who  .■dnccrtly  desires  the  prog- 
I'cs.s  of  both  the  Neero  race  and  the 
AiiiPiicrui  Re)5ublic. 

Text  of  the  pr(jrlam.Mion  lollov.-.s: 

Whereas  Ciiizetis  throughout  C.ilifornla 
will  be  ob.~ervins  the  period  of  Ffbruary  lOth 
u)  18th  ;is  tlie  5,3rd  annual  National  Negro 
History  Week,  .■^iioiiportd  by  the  Association 
lor  the  Stiifiv  of  Nef^ro  Life  and  IIi.;tory;  ;:nd 

Whereas  Thi.s  period  v.ill  be  a  fitting  time 
for  all  Callforni.ins  to  contemplate  the  .sig- 
nificant contributions  which  Nr^ro  citizens 
liave  in.ide  in  .science.  Indu.stry,  .;t-,crnnient. 
and  I  lie  professions  to  the  oiirichinent  and 
.itivanroment  of  our  multl-r.ici.-.l  culture; 
Old 

Wliere.TS  The  Authors'  Study  C'lub.  the  Ix)s 
Ansjeles  branch  of  the  Association  for  the 
.itudy  of  Negro  Life  .-^nd  History,  i.s  sj-KDn- 
.sorinp  appropriate  ob.^erv^tnctR  in  Caliiornia; 

Now  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Re.igun.  Governor 
t'f  C.'.liforiiia,  do  liertby  proclaim  tlie  period 
of  Febrtiary  lOlh  vj  Ifctli  -'Negro  Hisfiry 
Week"  in  California  and  urge  that  all  Cali- 
fornians  l-ike  ndv;intaae  of  this  opportunity 
to  learn  of  the  roles  ,uid  cojitiibutions  of 
the  American  Negro  in  the  development  ot 
iie  Unired  States  and  the  Stite  of  Cpiifornla. 


National  Future  Farmers  Week 


HON.  TATHERINE  MAY 

r     WiSHINCrOX 

IN  ;  HE  ilOi-.-E  OF  REPRr-;SKNT.-TIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  19CS 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  rif  us 
here  arc  avs-are.  tb.is  is  National  Future 
Farmers  Week.  And  it  is  a  ratlier  special 
-.veek  tliis  year — marking  .is  it  dots  tho 
40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

"Challenging  Youth  In  A^riculttax*" 
is  the  th.erne  lor  this  year's  observance. 
How  fitting  a  theme  it  is.  Upon 
tlie  sho'dlders  of  th-^se  youna  :ren  re.sts 
our  future  asricononiv.  Thr-v  deserve 
our  commendation,  for  I  am  .-ure  their 
belief  in  the  future  of  ir;nr,ing  is  .sorely 
tried  these  days.  At^ricu>ture  is  a  dif- 
iicuit  and  de.manding  and  complex 
field — aiid  this  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
•t.  But  prices  ixaid  for  their  jjroducts  are 
low,  the  cost  of  every  facet  of  farming 
operations  is  up.  and  drplt  ctill.s  ji;t  rural 
areas  particularly  hard  since  a  great 
many  of  those  young  men  are  already  the 
.-nain.stay  of  their  tami'ir-s'  i;<ims.  Ne-vr-r- 
theless.  they  continue  to  learn  the  agri- 
•jusine.'^s,  ."-.nd  are  acccntirif'  the  rrspon- 
.<ibihties  given  them  by  our  Nation. 

The  r-^FA  has  played  and  continues  to 
play  a  vital  part  in  the  develop:rent  of 
tills  Nation's  agriculture  and  in  imbuins 
the  youthful  membership  with  that 
wonderful  spirit  of  dedication  and  de- 
terniination  which  will  be  the  backbone 
of  our  Nation  in  years  to  come.  Disre- 
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gardlng  all  else  that  our  aKrlconomy  em- 
braces, the  most  basic  fact  still  stands: 
a  nation  must  be  fed  Without  agricul- 
tural soundness  and  stability,  we  could 
never  achieve  any  sort  of  national  sound- 
ness or  stability. 

And  .so  we  are  privileged  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amf>rica  for  ac- 
cepting this  tremend'iu.s  ci:a!len«e— to  all 
these  young  men  to  th^■•  thanks  of  this 
Nation,  for  they  are  indeed.  America's 
future. 
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George  Waihington'i  Rules  of  Civility  and 
Decent  Behaviour  in  Company  and 
Conversation 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSI.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  2J^1963 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.scon^in  Mr 
Speaker,  today  Americans  from  coast 
to  coasc  Join  in  celebrating?  the  •■'36th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  QporgP 
Washintjton 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs,  Russell  Lowe 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Jane  Peigler  of  my 
congressional  stafT.  for  havinsj  uncovered 
in  her  family  archives  a  verbatim  tran- 
script of  The  Rules  of  Civility  and  De- 
ctnt  Behaviour  m  Company  and  Conver- 
sation, ■  by  George  \Va>hin^ton 

I  .-hare  this  document  with  my  col- 
leagues,  by  inserting  a   in   the  Recoro. 

den?.  '^^^''^   ^"^"'^   ^°  °'''"   "■"'■^    P'-esi- 

•ngs  of  GA,irtt(    W^hlnsft^n  .-npied  from   th^ 
animal    w.tn    literal    e.xactne/s    andTdl^d 

The  text  foil :,wln«  is  an  e.xact  copy  from 
uPv"!'";:'   •'"f""--'P^'   f^^vlng  bee^n  care 
froVn    ^""^P'^^^''    *'th    the   corrected    there- 

o^vTour""  "'""  ^^"  ^^  ^-'— ^  -- 

ha<i  hi  "'  ,'''"^'»  °f  any  of  the  pages 
had   been  nearly  destroved    Everv   word  and 

here  .u^n"'"'"^    '^    ''^^"    ^-^P"^    -^    *^<^ 

tT  L^77  o"''^"  '*''"*  '"  Crmpanv    ought 

that  .r*e  n  ^""^  ^'«"  ^'  «^P*^^'  '"  ^^ose 
tnat  are  present 

■2   When  in  Company   put  not  your  Hands 
cove'r"^  '^"''   ''   ''''   ^'    "°^   uLal.y   D,^! 

mav  a^T.ht  hmf '"*  '°  ^^"^  ^'^"<^  ">«» 
„n„t  ^."^  t-''^'  Presence  of  Others  sing  not  to 
yourself  with  a  humming  Noise,  nor  Druin^ 
with   your  Fingers  or  Fe^' 

3    If  you  Cough    Sneeze.  Sigh,  or  Yawn 
do  It  not  Loud   but  Privately:  and  Speak  not 

or  '^HH  hT'"*  ''"^  ^'"  '^^"^  handkerchief 
or  Hand   before  your  face  and   turn  aside 

^kJ  y  ""'  "^^^  '■'^^•''^  Spen-i.  Sit  not 

?h!  ,  ;'l!?    '"^""^     ^P*''^    "^^    *hen    you 

otte's's't^p'  '""'  ^^""'  ^^''^  °^^  ^-  *^- 

■7    I>i,t   not   off   your   Cloths   In   the   pres- 

hal^  Dre-s^'^""     °"'   *""   ""'   ^"""^   C^^^' 
8    At  plav  and  at  Fire  Its  Good  manners 
to  give   Place   to   the   !a*r   comer    and   aiTect 
n   t   .o  Speak  Louder   than  ordenary 


9  Spit  not  in  the  Fire,  nor  .St<x)p  low 
before  it  neither  Put  your  Hands  Into  the 
Flames  to  warm  them,  nor  Set  your  Feet  upon 
the  Fire  especially  If  there  be  meat  before  It. 

10  When  you  Sit  down  Keep  vr.ur  Feet 
firm  and  Even,  without  putting  .  ne  ..n  the 
other  or  Crossing  them 

11  Shift  not  yo'ir  self  In  the  Sight  of 
others  nt^r  Onuw  on  your  nails 

12  Shake  not  the  head.  Feet,  cr  Legs,  rowl 
not  the  Eys.  lift  not  one  eyebrow  higher 
than  the  other,  wry  not  the  mouth,  and 
bedew  no  mans  face  with  your  Spittle,  by 
appr  •    •    •  r  him  •    •    •   you  Speak. 

1.1  Kill  no  Vermin  as  IJ'leas.  lice  ticks  &c 
sn  rhe  Sight  of  Others,  if  you  See  any  filth 
or  thick  Spittle  put  your  foot  Dexterlously 
upon  It,  If  It  be  upon  the  Cloths  of  your 
Companions,  Put  It  otT  privately,  and  if  It 
be  upf.n  your  own  Cloths  return  Thanks 
to  him  who  puts  it  off 

"14  Turn  not  your  Back  to  others  espe- 
cially m  Speaking.  Jog  not  the  Table  <.r 
Desk  on  which  Another  reads  or  writes,  lean 
not  upon  any  one 

"15  Keep  your  Nails  clean  and  Short,  also 
your  Hands  and  Teeth  Clean,  vet  without 
Shewing   any   great   Concern   f(  r   them 

Iri  Do  not  Puff  up  the  Cheeks,  Uill  not 
out  the  tongue  rub  the  Hands,  or  beard, 
thrust  out  the  lips,  or  bite  them  or  keep 
The  Lips  t.jo  .jpeii  or  too  Close 

17  Be  no  Flatterer,  neither  Play  with 
any  that  delights  not  to  be  Play'd  Withal, 

18  Read  no  Letters,  Books,  or  Papers 
in  Company  but  when  there  is  a  Necessity 
for  the  doing  of  it  you  must  ask  leave  come 
not  near  the  Books  or  Writings  of  Another 
so  as  to  read  them  unless  desired  or  give 
your  opinion  of  them  unaskd  also  look 
not   nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  Letter 

19  Let  your  Countenance  be  pleasant  but 
m  Serious  Matters  Somewhat  grave 

■20  The  Gestures  of  the  Body  must  be 
Suited    to    the    discourse    you    are    upon 

■  21  Reproach  none  for  the  Infirmities  of 
Nature,  nor  Delight  to  Put  them  that  have 
in  mind  thereof 

22  Shew  not  yourself  glad  at  the  Mis- 
fortune of  another  though  he  were  vnur 
enemy 

-'3  When  vou  see  .i  Crime  punished,  vou 
may  be  inwardlv  Pleased;  but  always  shew 
Puy  to  the  Suffering  Offender 

'  •   •   •  too  much  at  .my  publick  •    •   • 
'25   Superfluous  Complements  and  all  Af- 
fectation of  Ceremonie  are  to  be  .ivoided  yet 
where  due  they  .ire  not  to  be  Neglected 

26  In  pulling  off  your  Hat  to  Persons  of 
Distinction.  ,ts  Noblemen.  Justices.  Church- 
men Ace  make  a  Reverence,  bowing  more  or 
less  .iccordlng  to  the  Custom  of  the  Better 
Bred,  and  Quality  of  the  Persons  Amongst 
your  equals  expect  not  alwavs  that  they 
Should  begin  with  you  first,  but  to  Pull  off 
the  Hat  Athen  there  is  no  need  Is  Affectation. 
in  t.-ie  Manner  of  Saluting  and  resnlutlng  in 
words  keep  -he  most  usual  Custom 

27  Tls  HI  manners  to  bid  one  more  erm- 
nent  than  yourself  be  covered  .is  well  ;is  not 
to  do  It  to  Whom  its  due  Likewise  he  that 
makes  to  mucli  haste  to  Put  on  his  hat  does 
not  well,  yet  he  ought  to  Put  it  on  at  the 
first,  or  at  most  the  Second  time  of  being 
askd:  now  what  is  herein  Spoken,  of  Quall- 
flcation  in  behaviour  in  Saluting,  ought  also 
to  be  observed  m  taking  or  Place,  and  Sitting 
down  for  ceremonies  without  Bounds  Is 
'roublesome 

"28.  If  any  one  comes  to  Speak  to  you 
while  you  .ve  Sitting  Stand  up  tho  he'  be 
your  Infenour.  and  when  vou  Present  Seats 
let  It  be  to  every  one  acc<jrdlng  to  his  Degree 

'29  When  you  meet  with  one  of  Greater 
Quality  than  yr,urself.  Stop,  and  retire  espe- 
cially If  ;t  be  at  a  Door  or  anv  Straight  place 
to  give  way  for  him  to  Pass. 

"30  la  walking  the  highest  Place  In  most 
Countrys  Seems    to   be    on    the   nght   hand 
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therefore  Place  yourself  on  the  left  of  him 
whom  you  desire  to  Honour;  but  If  three 
walk  t.Ji;ether  the  middle  Place  is  the  most 
Honourable  the  wall  is  usu.illy  given  to  the 
most  worthy  if  two  w.ilk  together 

'31  If  ,iny  one  f.ir  Surpasses  others,  either 
in  age.  Estate,  or  Merit.  •  •  •  woiUd  give 
Place  to  a  meaner  than  himself  •  •  •  the  one 
ought  not  to  except  it  So  •  •  •  a  .ibove  once 
or  twice 

".32.  To  one  that  Is  your  equal,  or  not 
much  inferior  you  are  to  give  the  chief 
Place  in  your  Lodging  and  he  to  who  'tis 
offered  ought  at  the  first  to  refuse  it  but 
at  the  Second  to  accept  though  not  without 
acknowledging  his  own   unworthlnc.ss 

"33  They  that  are  m  Dlgnltv  or  m  office 
have  in  all  places  Preceedency  but  whilst 
they  are  Young  they  ought  to  respect  those 
that  are  their  equals  in  Birth  or  other  Qual- 
Itys.  though  thev  have  no  Publick  charite 

"34.  It  IS  good  Manners  to  preler  them  to 
whom  we  speak  before  ourselves  especially 
If  they  be  .ibo\e  us  with  wliom  in  no  Sort 
we  ought   to  begin. 

'35  Let  your  Discourse  with  Men  if  Bu.--1- 
ness  be  Short  and  Comprehensive 

"36  Artitlcers  .v  Persoii.s  of  low  Degree 
ought  not  to  use  inmy  i-eremonies  to  L<jrds. 
or  Others  of  high  Decree  but  Re.spect  .ind 
highly  Honour  them  .md  those  of  iUgh  De- 
gree ought  to  treat  thein  with  .ifflblllty  A: 
Courtesle.  without   Arrogancv 

"37  In  Speaking  to  men  of  Quality  do  not 
lean  nor  Look  them  full  in  the  Face,  nor  ap- 
proach too  ne;ir  them  at  lest  Keep  a  full 
Pace  from  them 

"38  In  vlsltlni;  the  Sick,  do  not  Presently 
play  the  Physician  if  you  be  not  Knowing 
therein, 

"39  In  writing  or  Speaking,  give  to  every 
Person  his  due  Title  According  to  !iis  Degree 
<V  the  Custom  of  the  Place, 

'40,  Strive  not  with  your  Superiors  in 
argument,  but  always  Submit  your  Judgment 
to  others  with  Modesty 

"'41.  Undertake  not  to  Teach  your  equal 
:n  the  art  himself  Professes;  It  flavours  of 
arrogancy 

"42  •  •  •  courtesie  be  proper  to  the 
•  •  *  Ditinlty  of  his  place  •  •  •  t  vr.  same 
with  a   •    •    •   Clown  and  a  Prince. 

"43  Do  not  express  Joy  before  one  sick 
or  in  pain  for  that  contrary  Passion  will  ag- 
gravate his  Misery. 

"44  When  a  man  d(jes  all  he  can  though 
It  Succeeds  not  well  blame  not  him  that 
did  it. 

"45  Beu.g  -o  .advise  or  reprehend  anv  one 
consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  In  Publick 
or  in  Private:  presently,  or  at  Some  other 
time  in  what  terms  to  do  It  &  in  reproving 
Shew  n.o  Sign  of  Cholar  but  do  it  with  all 
Sweetness  and  Mildness 

"46  Take  all  Admonitions  thankfully  in 
what  Time  or  Place  Soever  given  but  after- 
wards not  being  culpable  take  a  Time  or  Place 
Convenient  to  let  him  know  it  that  gave 
them. 

"'47.  Mock  not  nor  Jest  at  anvthmt;  of  im- 
portance break  no  Jest  that  are  Sharp  Biting 
and  ;f  you  Deliver  anything  witty  .uid  Pleas- 
ant abstain  from  Laughing  there  at  yourself. 
"48  Where. n  Wherein  you  reprove  Another 
be  unblameable  vourself:  for  example  is  more 
prevalent  than  Precepts 

"49.  Use  no  Reproachfull  Language  against 
any  one  neither  Curse  nor  Revile. 

"50  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  Reports 
to  the  Disparagement  of  .my. 

"51  Wear  not  your  Cloths  foul,  unript  or 
Dusty  but  See  they  be  Brushd  once  ever^-  day 
at  least  and  take  heed  that  you  approach  not 
to  any  Uncleaness. 

"52  1.1  your  Apparel  be  Modest  and  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  Nature,  rather  than 
to  procure  Admiration  keep  to  the  Fashion 
of  your  equals.  Such  as  are  Civil  and  orderly 
with  re.spect   to  Times  and  Places. 
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"53.  Run  not  in  the  Streets,  neither  go  too 
slowly  nor  with  Mouth  open  go  not  Shaking 
"Vr.  Arms  •  •  •  not  upon  the  toes,  nor  in  a 
Dancing   •    •    • 

'"54  Play  not  tlie  Peacock,  looking  ever- 
where  alxiut  you.  to  See  if  you  be  ■well  Deck't, 
if  your  Shoes  fit  well  if  your  Stockings  Sit 
neatly,  and  Cloths  handsomely. 

"55,  Eat  not  in  the  Street,  nor  In  ye  House, 
out  of  Season. 

'56.  Associate  yourself  witii  Men  of  good 
Quality  if  you  Esteem  your  own  Reputation; 
for  'tis  better  to  be  alone  than  In  bad  Com- 
pany. 

"57.  In  walking  up  and  Down  in  a  House, 
only  with  One  in  Company,  if  he  be  Greater 
than  yourself,  at  the  first  give  him  the  Right 
liand  and  Stop  not  till  he  does  and  be  not 
the  first  that  turns,  and  when  you  do  turn 
let  It  be  with  your  face  towards  him  if  he  be 
a  Man  of  Great  Quality,  walk  not  with  him 
Cheek  by  Jowl  but  Somewhat  behind  him; 
but  yet  in  Such  a  Manner  that  he  may  easily 
Speak  to  you. 

"58.  Let  your  Conversation  be  "without 
Malice  or  Envy,  for  tls  a  Sign  of  a  Tractable 
and  Commendable  Nature.  &  in  all  Causes  of 
Passion  admit  Reason  to  Govern. 

"59.  Never  express  anything  unbecoming, 
nor  Act  Ag"tt  ye  Rules  of  Moral  before  your 
inferlours. 

"60.  Be  not  Immodest  in  urging  your 
Friends  to  Dlsco\er  a  Secret. 

"'61.  Utter  not  base  and  frlvilous  things 
amongst  grave  and  Learn'd  Men  nor  very 
Difficult  Questions  or  Subjects,  amongst  the 
Ignorant  or  things  hard  to  be  believed.  Stuff 
not  your  Discourse  with  Sentences  amongst 
your  Betters  nor  Equals. 

"62.  Speak  not  of  doleful  Things  in  a 
Time  of  Mirth  or  at  the  Table:  Speak  not 
of  Melancholy  Tilings  a  Deatli  and  Wounds, 
and  if  others  Mention  them  Change  if  you 
can  the  Discourse  tell  not  your  Dreams,  but 
to  yotir  Intimate  FViend 

"63,  A  man  ought  not  to  value  himself 
of  his  Atchlevements  or  rare  Qual  •  •  * 
lost  Virtue  or  Kindred   •    •    • 

"64.  Break  not  a  Jest  where  none  take 
pleasure  in  mirth  Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at 
all  without  Occasion,  deride  no  man's  Mis- 
fortune, tho'  there  seem  to  be  Some  cause. 
"65  Speak  not  Injurious  Words  neither 
In  Jest  nor  Earnest  Scoff  at  none  although 
they  give  Occasion. 

"66.  Be  not  forward  but  friendly  and 
Courteou.*.;  the  first  to  Salute  hear  and  an- 
swer .t  be  not  Pensive  when  It's  a  time  to 
converse, 

"67.  Detract  not  from  others  neither  be 
excessive  in  Commanding. 

"'68  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not, 
whether  you  shall  be  Welcome  or  not.  Give 
not  .-idvice  whth  being  Ask'd  &  when  desired 
do  it  briefly. 

"69.  If  two  contend  toeether  take  not  the 
part  of  either  unconstrained  and  be  not  ob- 
stinate In  your  Opinion,  in  Things  indlfer- 
ent  be  of  the  Major  side. 

"70.  Reprehend  not  the  Imperfections  of 
others  for  that  belongs  to  Parents  Masters 
and  Superlours. 

"71.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes 
of  Others  and  ask  not  how  they  came. 
What  you  may  Speak  in  Secret  to  your 
Friend  deliver  not  before  others. 

"72.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  Tongue  in 
Company  but  in  your  own  Language  and 
that  :is  those  of  Quality  do  and  not  as  ye 
Vulgar:  Sublime  matters  treat  Seriously. 

"'73.  Think  before  your  Speak  pronounce 
not  Imperfectly  nor  bring  out  your  Words 
too  hastily  but  orderly  and  Distinctly. 

■74.  When  Another  Speaks  be  attentive 
your  Self  and  disturb  not  the  Audience  if 
any  hesiUite  in  his  Words  help  him  not  nor 
Prompt  him  without  desired.  Interrupt  him 
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not,    nor    Answer    him    till    his    Speech    be 
ended. 

"'75.  In  the  midst  of  Discourse  ask  •  -  • 
but  If  you  Perceive  any  stop  because  of 
•  •  •  to  Proceed:  If  a  Person  of  Quality 
comes  in  while  your  Conversing  its  hand- 
some to  Repeat  what  was  said  Ijefore. 

"76.  While  you  are  talking.  Point  not  witli 
your  Finger  at  him  of  Whom  you  Discourse 
nor  Approach  too  near  liim  to  whom  vou  talk 
especially  to  his  face. 

"77.  Treat  with  men  at  rit  Times  alx)ut 
Business  &  Whisper  not  in  the  Companv  of 
Others. 

"78.  Make  no  Comparisons  and  if  any  of 
the  Company  be  Commended  for  any  brave 
act  of  Virtue,  commend  not  another  for  the 
Same. 

"79.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  News,  if  \ou  know 
not  the  truth  thereof.  In  Discoursing  of 
things  you  Have  hear  Name  not  your  Author 
always  A  Secret  Discover  iKit, 

"80.  Be  not  Tedius  m  Discourse  or  in 
reading  unless  you  find  tlie  Companv  pleased 
tiierewith. 

"81.  Be  not  Curious  to  Know  the  Aff.Urp 
of  Others  neither  approach  to  those  that 
Speak  In  Private 

"82.  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  Per- 
form but  be  Careful   to  keep  your  Promise 
"83.  When  you  deliver  a  matter  do  it  with- 
out    Passion     Ac     'vith     Discretion,     however 
mean  ye  Person  be  you  do  it  ;oo 

"84.  When  your  Suf>eriors  talk  to  .iiiy  Body 
hearken  not  neither  Speak  nor  laugh 

"85.  In  Company  of  these  Higher  Qualitv 
than  yourself  Speak  not  till  you  are  ask'd  a 
Question  then  SUuid  upright  put  of  your 
Hat  &  Answer  in  few  words. 

"86.  In  Disputes,  be  not  .so  Desirous  to 
Overcome  as  not  to  give  Liberty  to  each 
one  to  deliver  his  Opinion  ,tnd  Submit  to 
ye  Judgment  of  ye  Major  Part  especially  if 
they  are  Judges  of  the  Dispute. 

"87.  *  •  *  as  becomes  a  Man  Grave  •  •  • 
Settled  and  attentive  •  •  •  diet  not  at 
every  turn  what  others  Say. 

"88.  Be  not  tedius  in  Discourse,  make  not 
many  Digressions,  nor  repeat  often  the  Same 
manner  of  Discourse 

"89.  Speak  not  Evil  of  the  ::b.?ent  for  it 
is  unjust. 

"90.  Being  Set  at  meat  Scratch  not  neither 
Spit  Cough  or  blow  your  Nose  except  there"s 
a  Necessity  for  it. 

'"91.  Make  no  Shew  of  taking  great  Delight 
in  your  Victuals.  Peed  not  With  Greediness: 
cut  your  Bread  with  a  Knife,  lean  not  on  the 
Table  neither  find  fault  with  what  vou  Eat. 
"92.  Take  no  .Salt  or  cm  Bread  v^ith  vour 
Knife  Greasy. 

"93.  Entertaining  any  one  at  table  it  is 
decent  to  present  him  wt  meat  Undertake 
not  to  help  others  undesired  bv  ye  Master. 
"94.  If  you  Soak  bread  in  the  .Sauce  let  it 
be  no  more  than  what  you  put  in  your  Mouth 
at  a  time  and  blow  not  vour  broth  at  Table 
but  Stay  till  Cools  of  it  Self 

"95.  Put  not  your  meat  to  your  Mouth 
with  your  Knife  in  your  hand  neither  .Spit 
forth  the  Stones  of  any  fruit  Pye  upon  a 
Dish  nor  cast  anything  under  the  table 

"96.  It's  unbecoming  to  Stoop  much  to 
ones  Meat.  Keep  your  Fingers  clean  .t  when 
foul  wipe  them  on  a  Corner  of  vour  Table 
Napkin. 

"97.  Put  not  another  bit  into  your  Mouth 
til  the  former  be  Swallowed  let  not  vour 
Morsels  be  too  big  for  the  jowls. 

'"98.  Drink  not  nor  talk  with  your  mouth 
full  neither  Gaze  about  vou  while  vou  are 
a  Drinking. 

"99.  Drink  not  too  leisurely  nor  yet  too 
hastily.  Before  and  after  Drinlcing  wipe  vour 
Lips  breath  not  then  or  Ever  with  too  Great 
a  Noise,  for  its  uncivil. 

"100.  Cleanse  not  your  teeth  with  the  Table 
Cloth  Napkin  Pork  or  Knife  but  if  Others 
do  it  let  it  be  done  wt  a  Pick  Tooth 
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"101  Rlnce  not  your  Mouth  In  the  Presence 
of  Others 

"102,  It  is  out  of  use  to  call  upon  the  Com- 
pany often  to  Eat  nor  need  you  Drink  to 
otliers  every  Time  you  Drink. 

"103.  In  Company  of  your  Betters  he  not 
•  •  •  than  they  are  lay  not  your  Arm  but  ar. 
"104.  It  belongs  to  ye  Chiefcst  in  Company 
to  unfold  his  Napkin  and  fall  to  Meal  first, 
But  he  ought  then  to  Begin  in  time  and  to 
DispaU-h  with  Dexterity  that  ye  Slowest  may 
have  time  allowed  him. 

"105.  Be  not  .Angry  at  Table  wliatever  hap- 
pens ^:  if  you  have  reason  to  be  .so.  .Shew  it 
not  Ijut  on  a  Chearfull  Countenance  espe- 
cially If  there  be  Strangers  lor  good  Humour 
make  one  Disli  of  Meat  a  Fe.Tst 

"'106.  .Set  not  yourself  at  ye  upper  •  •  •  of 
ye  Table  but  if  it  be  your  Due  or  that  ye 
Master  of  ve  house  will  ha\e  it  t-o.  Contend 
not  lest  you  .Should  Trouble  ye  company. 

""107.  If  others  talk  at  Table  be  attenthe 
taut  talk  not  witli  Meat  in  your  Mouth 

■"108.  When  you  .Speak  of  God  or  his  At- 
tributes, let  it  be  .Seriously  k.  '  '  '  Rever- 
ence, Honor  t^  obey  your  Natural  Parents 
altho  they  be  Poor 

"109.  Let  vour  Recreation  be  Manful!  not 
Sinfull. 

"110.  Labour  to  keep  ali\e  in  your  Breast 
the  Little  .Spark  of  Celestial  lire  called  Con- 
science." 


Elect  A.  B.  J.? 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent emotionally  tiyin.R  times  that  force 
many  emotionally  determined  choices,  I 
'A'as  plea.sed  to  see  the  following  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  forthcomina;  presidential 
race.  Last  Sunday  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Times  focused  their  hard  realistic 
eye  on  .some  of  the  factors  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  race. 

I  found  it  refreshing  to  find  the  Times 
"back  on  the  track.'  The  New  York 
Times  editorial  follows: 

Elect  A.  B.  J.? 

.\s  this  election  year  begins,  .a  button  has 
made  its  appearance  reading  in  large  letters: 
"Elect  ABJ,"'  In  much  smaller  print,  ABJ 
turns  out  to  be  '"Anyone  But  Johnson," 
There  is  no  question  that  this  set  of  initials 
expresses  the  attitude  of  a  growing  number 
of  people.  Mr.  Johnson  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  many  voters  and  even 
among  the  l.irper  number  of  people  who 
agree  with  some  or  all  of  his  policies,  he 
evokes  comparatively  little  affection  or  ad- 
miration. 

Those  who  feel  most  strongly  against  Mr. 
Johnson  argue  that  only  a  new  man  in  the 
White  House  could  lead  the  nation  out  of 
the  Vietnam  impasse.  Any  Republican,  it  is 
contended,  could  make  peace  more  easily 
than  the  incumbent  who  inescapably  has  an 
emotional  commitment  to  present  pvolicles. 

This  is  a  powerful  argument  and,  in  our 
view,  the  most  telling  argument  against 
President  Johnson's  re-election.  But  to  make 
peace  a  man  has  to  want  to  do  so.  be  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  a  settlement,  and  know 
how  to  negotiate  it.  These  criteria  apply  as 
well  to  the  Republican  aspirants  as  they  do 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  Can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on, now  the  leading  Republican  candidate. 
is  less  bellicose,  more  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
political  advantage,  and  more  calm  and  skill- 
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ful  In  negotiation  than  Mr  Johnson?  And  if 
not  Mr.  Nixon,  how  about  Governor  Reagan' 
Clearly.  Just  any  Republican  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  hasten  the  prc«pects  for 
peace  In  Vietnam,  Those  who  speak  of  •any" 
Republican  are  actually  making  one  of  two 
major  quallflcnllons.  The  first  Is  to  dismiss 
the  NIxon-Reagun  statements  on  the  w,»r  is 
so  much  "c.impalsn  rhetoric."  Governor 
Reagan  h.w  been  In  public  life  too  short  a 
t.me  for  one  to  form  a  JudfeTnent  about  the 
consistency  of  his  views,  but  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
case,  we  .see  no  reason  to  question  the  co- 
herence and  authenticity  of  his  opinions  on 
foreign  policy.  Hl.s  t.^ctlcal  cleverness  and 
verbal  dexterity  In  domestic  politics  notwith- 
standing, he  has  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
taken  a  reisonably  consistent  "hard"  line  In 
foreign  a.T.ilrs.  Those  who  think  that  Mr 
Nixon  d>ics  not  believe  w.nat  he  says  about 
a  strontrer  military  effort  In  Vietnam  are 
standing  on  shaky  itround. 

The  other  tacit  f|UaUacaUon  made  by 
those  who  favor  "any"  alternative  to  Mr. 
Johnson  is  that  the  alternative  Is  going  to  be 
Governor  Rockefeller  or  Governor  Romney 
cr  sets.itor  Percy.  But  Mr.  Rockefellers  cur- 
rent views  on  Vietnam  are  unknown  and 
Messrs.  Romney  and  Percy  are  singularly  lack- 
ing In  experience  in  foreign  affairs.  Neither 
of  them  iiMTthe  stature  that  General  El.<!en- 
hower  fx.sx-med  m  1952  when  e.iding  the 
Korean  W.ir  w,;s  the  dcmiaant  election  is- 
sue. The  .-imbiL'uities  and  uncertainties  of 
their  possible  candidacies  point  up  t.ie  un- 
derlyln.-  truth  that  politics  Is  a  matter  of 
choice,  ind  ration. il  choice  requires  that  al- 
ternatives be  clearly  visible. 

If  President  Johnson's  record  wtc  hope- 
lessly i.cgati  e.  It  might  still  be  possible  to 
sport  an  ABJ  button.  But.  m  fact,  his 
domestic  record  In  education,  health,  and 
civil  rights  has  many  strengths.  In  foreign 
affairs,  he  has  labored  patiently  for  dis- 
armament, for  d-rcntc  with  Russia,  and  for 
freer  trade.  Even  in  Vietnam,  where  he  made 
a  grave  nuscalculatlon  In  committing  Amer- 
ican power  on  unfavorable  terrain  for  an 
unattainable  objective.  Mr.  Johnson  has  -e- 
slsted  the  superiiav.ks  who  want  to  blot.k.ide 
Haiphong  .»nd  level  Hanoi.  And  as  his  ci---^- 
lul  managemen;  of  the  Pueblo  affair  m.ikes 
clear,  the  President  seems  at  List  to  have  been 
Impressed  by  on-  of  the  most  Import.mt  ..:id 
most  paiaiul  l.^ssons  to  be  learned  fr<.m 
Vietnam:  .\merlea's  re.ich  should  not  exceed 
Its  ttrasp. 

It  is  a  democratic  fallacv.  encoura<»pd  bv 
the  fake  Intimacy  of  television,  that  heads  of 
state  have  to  be  lovable  jr  even  likable  In 
the  nuclear  .:,;e.  a  President  has  to  be  rated 
on  his  competence,  not  his  charm.  It  is  up 
to  the  Republicans  to  produce  a  convinclne 
alternative  to  LBJ.  and  a  -ross  error  for 
them  to  rely  for  victory  on  his  present  chief 
rival.  ABJ. 


Dr.    Ciilbctth   B.    Cook:    His    .A^m    U 
r '.:  st-ClaiS  Jobj 

HON.  >^'Cf!AEL  .\.  FEICi.'AN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSS:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  I9ti8 

Mr  FFIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Tvith  che 
great  empha.sis  we  place  on  professors 
in  our  modern  universities,  we  often  over- 
look the  splendid  work  he.ivi  performed 
by  admini.st:-ators  and  guidance  person- 
nel. Dr.  rulbreth  B.  Cook,  dir-^ctor  of 
student  placement  and  financial  aid  for 
Cuyahoga  Community  Collese  in  Cleve- 
land, is  a  wonderful  e.xamele  of  what 
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an  understandiHij  and  yercrotlv-'  .idmin- 
istrator  can  do  to  aid  youut;  -turtcnt.s  !:i 
adjusting  to  our  rapidly  chai.uinu  .society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  that  aopeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  on  Ftbruan-  20: 

His  Aim  Is  Pir.st-Ci.as.s  Jobs 
iBy  Bob  Seltaer) 
Job  pl-icement  Is  the  first  love  of  Dr 
Culbreth  B  Cook,  and  he  Ilnds  the  greatest 
demand  of  employers  is  for  .students  in  me- 
chanical, electronic  and  building  construc- 
ticu  tt\-.inok.<{y 

Dr  Cook,  director  of  student  placement 
ana  financial  aid  for  the  Metropolitan  Cam- 
pus oi  Cuyahoga  Community  College,  said 
these  students  earn  .usoriatps  In  sole;;,  • 
dei^rces.  SUrtlng  salaries  are  from  $500  to 
•600  a  month. 

Big  corporations  put  in  bids  several 
months  in  advance  for  our  Jtine  gratluate.s." 
said  Dr.  Cook.  ".Second  in  d.inand  for  men 
Is  accountants  For  women,  demand  Is  high- 
e^t  f.,r  th'  *••  coinniPtiiiii  :lie  two-ye.r  lOiirrrs 
for  r'-gi.sterod  nurses,  dental  hyglenlst  and 
secretarial  science  Third  l.s  data  processing. 
There  are  not  enough  Negro  students  in 
these  fields.  Their  families  and  coun.selors 
are  steeped  in  the  old  stereotype  of  prepar- 
ing them  for  medicine,  the  !uw.  teaching, 
social  work,  dentistry  and  the  minl.strv  The 
sooner  they  aim  for  occupations  ;n  demand, 
the  closer  and  quicker  Negro  students  will 
get  to  hrst-class  citlzeniihip  m  all  area.s." 

Dr.  Cook,  who  graduated  (rim  shaw  High 
School,  earned  his  M  A.  and  Ed.  D  degrees 
fr.m  Western  Reserve  University  and  took 
post-doctoral  work  at  Harvard  and  John  Car- 
roll University,  Is  co-directcr  of  a  workshop 
at  Case  WRU  with  Dr  Anne  Pruitt.  assistant 
professcr  of  guidance  and  counseling. 

The  workshop.  "Emplovment  Problems  of 
Negro  High  School  Graduates.'-  will  hold  It.s 
fourth  annual  three-week  course  in  late 
June  and  early  July.  It  is  made  up  of  teams 
of  three  from  high  schools  and  Junior  high 
schools — a  teacher,  a  counselor  and  an  .ad- 
ministrator. 

We  nnd  that  these  graduates  are  ill- 
equipped  In  comnmnlca'lon  skills:  readlntT 
writing  and  arithmetic.'  Dr  Cook  said.  "I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  returning  to  the 
Intensive  teaching  of  the  three  R's  at  all 
levels." 

Dr.  Cook,  a  natl-e  of  Cincinnati,  co- 
ordinates campus  and  outside  student  em- 
plovment for  CCC  and  heads  the  college's 
aid  program  of  scholarships,  grants-in-aid 
and  loans.  This  aid  is  based  on  need  .md 
scholarship  achievement. 

Before  joining  CCC  In  1964  as  vocational 
counselor,  he  was  pla>.!ement  director  for 
John  Hay  High  School.  For  L'5  vears  he 
taught  in  Cleveland  Junior  and  seiilor  lili;h 
schools.  Dr.  Cook,  56.  iiestful  and  dedicated, 
said  his  placement  post  and  wide  acquain- 
tance In  industry  afford  his  best  area  for 
race  relations. 

"My  concern  is  to  put  Negroes  In  places 
where  th€:y  never  have  been  before — 'Pilot 
p:.icement,'  the  Urban  League  calls  It.  I  .al- 
ways stress  the  point  of  equal  opporninity 
— not  preferred  treatment.  All  the  Negro  asks 
Is  the  opportunity  to  achieve  equality  in 
employment,  education  and  housing." 

Dr.  Cook  enlisted  In  Uie  Navy  in  igj.'^ 
and  helped  build  and  administer  the  Navy's 
first  school  for  Ullterutes  at  the  Great  Lakes 
(111.)  Naval  Training  Stat.on.  Later,  he 
taught  adult  illiterates  for  the  Cleveland 
School  Board's  adult  education  department. 
The  educator's  w-fe,  Katherine,  holds  an 
MA.  In  group  social  work  from  WRU.  She 
was  the  lirst  Negro  Girl  Scout  executive  In 
the  Cleveland  area.  The  Cooks'  daughter, 
Julie,  Is  a  Junior  at  Western  College  for 
Women.  Oxford,  O.  The  Cooks  live  at  15G8 
E   108th  St. 
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With  GOP  It  It  Nixon  by  2  tol 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^K^•rATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  196S 

Mr  rn.TcjN  I-!  P.>:in.sv!\,inia  Mr 
Spe:iker.  under  le:ive  to  i.xtt'nd  my  I'e- 
mark.s  m  '.ip  R:  .(.kh.  I  ;iic]ude  t!ie  fol- 
lowing ;irt.r:.'  :;.  .Ill  ti:e  Muimi  Her;i!d  of 
February  U.  i'jtiH 

With  GOP  It  Is  Nixon  dy  2  to   1 — Rocky 
Second.  Romney  Behind  Reagan 
(By  George  Gallup  I 
Princeton.  N.J.— Richard  Nixon  h.as  wid- 
ened   his    already    commanding    lead    over 
seven  other  GOP  contenders  as  the  choice  of 
Republican  voters  for  the   1968  presidentl.il 
nomination. 

The  former  vice  president  is  the  favorite 
of  51  per  cent  of  rnnk-and-lile  Republicans 
in  the  latest  survey  and  now  leads  his  closest 
rival.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  by  26  percent- 
age points. 

Rockefeller's  standing  has  shown  little 
change  since  the  previous  survey,  in  early 
January,  while  Nl.xon  has  gained  9  percent- 
age points. 

Rockefeller  .surged  in  popularity  with  Re- 
publican voters  between  November  and 
J.inu.iry  when  lie  nenily  doubled  his  share 
of  the  vote  from  15  per  cent  to  J7  per  cent. 
Nixon  luis  led  the  fleld  m  all  but  one  m  the 
23  testa  of  GOP  caiidldate  strength  .-un- 
ducted  -since  the  1964  presidential  election. 
The  exception  e.ime  in  November  1966. 
when  the  newly  reelected  Gov.  Gforfte  Rom- 
ney of  Miciusan  brtetly  moved  into  the  lead. 
Romney.  the  jnly  otiier  announced  candi- 
date on  the  list,  continues  to  lose  favor  with 
Hepuhlicans.  Firmly  in  second  place  before 
his  "brainwash"  statement  in  early  Septeni- 
ijer  (With  24  per  cent  of  the  vote  lo  Nixon's 
35  per  centi.  Romney  now  has  only  7  per 
cent  oi  the  vote  anj  :s  in  fourth  place  be- 
hind Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California. 

Interviewing  for  the  current  .survev  was 
completed  Feb.  7.  immculately  :oUjwing 
NLxon's  announcement  of  his  tandldacv  and 
just  pricr  to  the  clash  between  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  of  New  'Vork  City  and  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller over  the  recent  sanitation  strike  In 
that  city 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  re- 
sults In  today's  report  are  based  on  a  na- 
tional sample  of  Republicans  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  one  region  or  ^-tate. 

NlMcn  has  also  registered  gainc  with  Inde- 
pendents. 

Rockefeller  In  January  has  drawn  even 
with  Nixon  but  the  latter  has  now  moved 
into  a  ;34  to  26  per  cent  lead  among  Inde- 
pendents. 

_  The  choices  of  Independents  are  important 
since  numerically  they  represent  i  votlnit 
group  as  large  as  RcpublUaiis.  In  order  to 
do  well  in  a  presidential  election,  a  Repub- 
lican nominee  mutt  make  a  r;ood  showing 
With  this  group. 
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Bill   Harri'on  OfFerj  Wyoming  Seniority, 
Evperii-nce,  and  .Accomolishments 


HON.  FRANK  T.  SOW 

OF    C'HIO 
IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1968 

M;-   BOW.  Mr,  Spi\^iker.  our  colleague. 
Bill  H\-:v.zso:;.  offers  Wyomin;;  .seniority. 


experience,  and  accomplishments  in  his 
announcement  for  a  .sixth  term  as  the 
State's  sole  Representative  in  this  body, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  news- 
papers of  Wyoming  have  responded 
warmly  to  his  announcement. 

All  of  us  who  work  with  Bill  Harrison 
hoi)c  and  expect  that  the  voters  of 
Wyomint;  will  respond  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. Ceitainly  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  ability,  the  enerf,'y.  the  devotion  to 
duty  and  the  experience  that  make  him 
an  outstar.riinu  Member  of  Congress. 

1  wi.sli  to  include  with  these  remarks 
editorial  comments  from  the  Cheyenne 
State  Tnbune.  tlie  Sheridan  Press,  the 
Casper  Star-Tiibune,  and  the  Torrlnf.^ 
ton  Tolo;;i;un.  .is  well  as  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Hakmson'-;  i.nnuuncomt'nt  that  he  will 
seek  a  sixth  term: 

(Prom  the  Chey.iine   .W.i>  i    ^t.ite  Tribune, 
Feb.  \?,.  IOCS] 

HARRIbCV    DhCLARt;S 

The  ino.n  notable  thing  about  Willi.im 
Henry  Harrison's  announcement  lor  rc-ekc- 
tlon  to  Congress  is  that  u  oaino  :is  early  n" 
it  did.  Moft  politicinns  ir  asjuring  otlicc- 
seekers  usually  play  it  co\-,  w.utins  uiitil  ;i 
time  closer  to  the  liliut;  dradline  belo.-i 
formally  making  their  intcntioiis  knov.ii 
even  tlioush  only  men,  women  ar.ct  cluldriu 
are  aware  of  their  Intentions. 

By  ills  early  d?ciar.'^tio.'i.  tiic  runnble  Kii: 
Harrison  has  .served  notice  to  one  and  nil. 
both  witlitn  and  witliout  his  own  party,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  plan.^  and  t'l.it 
all  prospective  primary  and  f;enerra  election 
opponents  must  take  notice  there o.. 

The.-ip  latter  ini^ht  very  well  sturiy  p.-rt 
polltlc.d  liistory  as  well  as  the  trend  of  t.'u- 
times,  partlcul.irly  the  lait  two  elections  m 
this  stale.  , 

When  Ilurrison  lost!  his  jnly  House  race,  in 
1904.  to  Tcno  RoncalSo.  he  vveiit  down  by  .^ 
mere  2.211  votes  in  an  election  tliat  produce,! 
one  of  tho  biggest  Democratic  landsliaes  iv. 
both  state  nnd  nation,  in  the  prccrding  eight 
years.  Lyndon  Johnson  carried  tliat  LieLtlo;. 
In  Wyoming  by  18.187  votes,  tl.:  b.^gest  i)op- 
ular  majority  accorded  anv  Pre.^;dcnt;a! 
caiulid.'itc  .sine?  Eisenhower  (Nixcn'c  margin 
over  Kennedy  :n  1960  was  14.120). 

Harrison,  thus.  '.v,"uB  not  overwhelmed  in 
1964  by  any  mean.;;  and  lie  jirovcd  his  abil- 
ity to  boun?e  iiack  from  th.nr  la-g  by  imme- 
diatelv  ccinmiencin^  !iis  rnir.nalgn  for  an- 
other term  which  lie  f ticcc.ssiuily  carnc-d  out 
nearly  two  years  later. 

While  litre  lias  been  !n::dc'  i  :"rctor  'ov  Ills 
opponents  in  almost  every  race  Bill  Har'ri:on 
has  run  in  tlie  past  lialf  Uozcn  years,  he  "'ir..- 
shot  this  theory  to  .shreds  bv  bouncing 
around  like  :i  20-year-<j:d. 

Much  was  made  of  the  Inct  In  ;'ie  1P66  elec- 
tion tliut  Willi:  Hr<rri;:on  !i?.d  been  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  before  his 
1964  defeat,  and  that  Harrison  suggested  that 
if  elected  he  would  get  his  old  :eat  ';.icl:  on 
that  .SO-mcrnber  pansl  whoce  ii.lluence  is  so 
far-rtachinr. 

BUI  Harrison  co:ifoir-.dsd  these  seers  v.-ho 
said  it  couldn't  bo  done  by  not  only  ycttiii.:; 
back  on  the  rppropriations  ccmmittee  lnu 
also  by  setting  :i  ranking  on  It  ccnsideraLIv 
abo',e  firEt-tcr:r.ers  1 17th  out  of  21  Republi- 
can members  i . 

It  might  be  v;ell  to  point  out  at  this 
Juncture  That  H.-.rrison  sullered  only  one 
other  ;3olitlcal  defeat  in  a  general  election 
contest  since  ho  first  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1950. 

Tliat  loss  came  in  1954.  when  he  chose  the 
late  Sen,  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Despite  O'Mahoney  s  enormous  pres- 
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llge  ;uid  ills  strong  political  iniat^'e,  l,e  won 
this  contest — an  olf-year  alfair  between  the 
two  monumental  Elseiilunver  victories,  oiilv 
by  57,845  to  54,407,  an  edge  of  3,438  votes. 

It  may  well  be  that  others  will  chtn^se 
Harrison,  If  not  within  hl.s  own  party,  then 
certainly  without.  And  it  Is  probable  that 
lacking  anything  else  to  contend  against 
him  with,  they  \ery  well  Vvill  hiurp  on  the  age 
i.;oue.  Harrison  will  be  72  next  .'\ugu.st  but  if 
lie  recognizes  this,  he  acts  nicire  like  he  tliiiikr, 
the  figures  were  rcvcr.sed. 

He  will  be  well-nigh  uiibeatable  in  ihc 
jjrimary,  and  with  all  t,igu5>  pointing  to  thi^ 
;.s  an  ob'.ious  Uciiublican  year  with  no  out- 
'  ide  moral  supjiort  iront  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
■,.hf>Ke  own  record  cc^uld  well  sink  the  mcist 
il>.'iighty  Democratic  candid.ite.s.  H;;rrl-,on 
'. ery  well  njiild  be  unbeatable  in  the  general 
clectUm  too.  Cat  apparently  t:>  make  .  urc  ii'i 
'.iiie  mistakes  his  inteiuion.s.  he  ha.s  made 
tliem  cle.tr,  very  e.trly, 

An\one  wh.)  choosef  hiin  c.in  expect  to 
have  his  wo-k  cut  out  fcr  him.  History  ;,iip- 
ports  th.tt  'hefirv,  ,  ^.d  jjrc.sent  conditions 
lend  i:tren"th  to  lil-t'/ry. 

jProiii  the   ."heridni    iWyo,)    Press,  Feb.   13. 

i;"'hi 

Vir.vv.s  ■<,■    Tiir   Nf:v.s 
iH-  Dirl:  Rcdburn) 

U  V  ..s  ■...to  ..I  iii^:ht.  anu  the  1949  W;o- 
iiiii.t;  k"i-l.'tiirc  hrd  or  was  near  adjouni- 
ir.pnl.  in  ,1  ]  com  off  the  legislative  chambers 
.11  :h>.  Cni'ti'l  !jtilkiiiig  !:i  Chr-yennt  several 
!).  ot.'li'  v.crc  taliiiiig  laui   :-e!axing. 

.".moiia:  them  were  Lev.i.  Bales,  then  editor 
:n.\  edit.orial  ■.■•rilcr  for  1he  Wyoming  .St.'ite 
Tribtii.e;  ii.y  'If.  ;htn  a  reporter  for  the  Trib- 
•,i!ie:  nnd  Ihll  lI,irri;.on.  v.'lio  \7i>s  coi'npletUiK 
a  third  term  in  thr-  'iVya/.iin;,:  IIousc  of  Ilciire- 
sematlves.  There  v;erc  others  in  the  room  but 
I'lp  faces  ui\d  liaiiie:  arc  novv  Uazy. 

B.iirr.  vvhci  'r,y  U-.cn  hid  revered  m.' ny 
'\Vyo:nlnc;  l^jrisl.itures  i.til  had  a  shrewd  sc:i"o 
"f  what  manv  of  Vn^^c  men  thou.-^ht  i\slict! 
.'I  .riis.n  ivh.it  his  plans  were. 

'T  ih:  I'rt  I'll  trv  for  C  r.>TTr'-s."  Hill  llarri- 
Ml  .-a:cl. 

TTn')i"i;ial  and  iiifirnial,  ihi.^  v.'as  hovcrtv.e- 
:t :.,  thi  fir.st  tii/.f;  Hrrrlitn  ..nnoimccd  he 
v/ould  enter  }:icher  level  ptiliticc. 

Hill  Ilarrirun  c.id  what  he  .said. 

I  icir.ained  on  the  repnrtorial  .«^tajr  of  the 
"^ii'i-.'.'.ii  for  a  tlir.r  lorn'cr.  :  no  was  to  see  Uiil 
:i,::ri;on  again.  Oao  itoon  coming  out  vt  the 
■frihtiiio  o:iic?.  v,-e  ;ioarly  co!Ii:'ed.  bill  Ilarrl- 
roi!,  thon  in  the  ReptibUcan  prlmsry  .'■re'-tin'? 
h.is  first  term  in  Congress,  wfis  unuisturbed. 
He  v.hippcd  (iv.i  ,,  ct'ivipaisn  card  and  pro- 
•'c-o^u  on  hi:  rotuiti.':  r:it-'-tlng  more  people, 
iiandin.t  out  more  rards, 

!I  .rrison  was  elected  to  Coiip;rcss. 

O:'.'  ..nd  on  over  the  next  few  ye-irs  paths 
would  cross  nrtain.  Tliey  became  like  paths 
when  Ike  Eisenhower  .an  for  :iis  fir.-t  term 
a.?  preEident,  Bv  tliat  time,  this  ic'.-crtcr  had 
become  a  iiic-i.-iber  of  the  stall  of  Gov.  Frank 
A.  Barrett.  ,,r.d  in  th"it  election  Barrett  '.v.^s 
'akin-  on  the  *h;n  Drni.ocr.ntlc  poUticr.l  cr.rnp 
:■:  ;he  'ate  .-"en.  Joseph  C.  O'M.^honcy.  Elec- 
tion c.f  state  ohlcials  was  also  up  that  year. 
iiiid  the  Hopu':'hcors  ccnsoiidntcd  tre.vel.  and 
campal'-fi  schediilts. 

rpc:;;ii:ig  in\ o'.ved  in  th.it  camprut'n  r.s  n 
Bairett  I'id.  meant  becoming  involved  in  the 
cnmp.-.icns  of  h"  oth.err.  It  f-hotild  be  re- 
corded that  in  that  camp'djn  the  mam  focus 
was  on  Barrett'.s  rpce  a^ninst  0''.IchOiVey, 
while  Harrison  had  the  easier  race. 

But  Bill  Hi.rri.son  ccn.'-ider.,  no  race  easv. 
I  think  that  at  times  Hirrison  :eit  iiis  race 
was  being  underplayed,  and  at  tiu.es  I  think 
he  felt  edgy  about  it. 

It  was  also  then.  I  discovered  wiiat  a  Bill 
Harrison  campaign  meant — it  meant  pound- 
ing the  pavement  in  every  town  and  hair.lct 
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ill  Ihi-  .il.ile  It  me;, lit  t'oinj;  into  i;:r:i)  :,ie;,s 
where  the  farmers  and  ranchers  were  at 
work — it  meant  long  nights  planning  the 
next  day  or  the  next  several  days — it  meant 
long  nights  planning  speeches,  and  planning 
new   advertising   in  meet   the   c.  •mpetilinn. 

Harrison.  Barrett  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Republicans  swept  in  with  Ei.-enhower.  and 
with  iect  bufflciently  sr.aked  in  the  political 
waters,  I  moved  to  Sheridan  ;ind  returned  to 
the  newspaper  business. 

But  shedding  political  experifiiees  t.s  not 
like  slieddiiu;  tlie  measles.  Politics  may  rub 
i>tr.  but  never  compietely.  .so  this  arfpialnt- 
uiice  with  Bill  Harrison  has  cont'iui'-d.  as 
have  others. 

Just  as  Bill  Hanison  put  In  exhaustive 
hour.s  in  tiir  \V\unii;ig  legislature,  .so  has  he 
put  ill  'xii.u-tivo  hours  in  Washington,  It 
has  al.-o  hern  nice  to  have  a  per.sonal  friend 
in  Washington.  We  certainly  are  not  alone 
when  we  s;y  that  having  a  .Sherid:in  country 
or  a  northeast  Wyoming  resident  In  Washing- 
ion  Is  a  valuable  stale  nf  alhilr.';.  When  local 
problems  ni^ed  attention  on  a  national  level. 
I  here  l.s  som?ojic  lli'-re  with  a  .sen:  f  of  under- 
hiaiiding  and  a  sense  of  empathy  to  the 
problem  because  it  Involves  the  place  lie  calls 
home. 

Bill  Horrison  has  been  thi.!!  kind  of  a  serv- 
ant to  the  county  and  area,  even  as  lie  rep- 
resented the  wiiolo  of  Wyoming  and  the 
natloii. 

It  would  be  flourishing  the  trumpets  too 
loudly  to  suy  we've  alway.s  ;,.^rced  with  him, 
or  that  we've  alv.ays  foi'iid  liim  right.  We 
lay  no  claim  lo  political  God.ship  for  Harrison. 

But  claim  can  be  laid  to  experioncs. 

Experience  in  the  ways  of  ^jetting  things 
done  in  Vvashington. 

Experience  in  dealing  witl'i  natlo,..'^!  prob- 
lems. 

Exp?riencc  in  dealli^.g  wit'ii  the  interests 
of  Wyoming. 

r.Iorc  experience  in  dealing  with  tlie  in- 
terests of  this  area  when  raientlon  on  tlie 
national  level  was  necessary. 

It  was  Ir.st  Friday  that  1  taw  Dill  Harrison 
again.  lie  was  standing  in  the  lobby  'jf  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  awaiting  llio  elevator, 
and  on  the  '.vay  to  his  upslfvirs  oliice. 

We  talked,  ue  nbout  ihn  importnr.t  thing.? 
^cing  on  in  Washington,  and  I  iibout  poUilc;. 

He  v.-oiild  run  again  for  Cor.grcs.«i.  he  said. 

And  I  thought — we  arc  back  where  -kp 
started  in  194ft.  But  we  v.^eren'r.  There  are 
19  years  in  betv.-eer. — 19  years  mo.-t  r.f  vhich 
had  been  given  in  the  .'service  of  th^  public 
at  home,  in  the  state,  nnd  in  the  nation. 

Carrying  his  brief  case.  Htrrison  caught 
the  elevator  and  headed  for  his  offlce.  lu 
Washington  or  at  home,  there  is  work  to  be 
done. 

[From  the-  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Ti'lbune. 

Feb.  13,  loeai 

HAr.ai:.0.\-  .^NN'OtMCES 

Rep.  William  lleiiry  Harrison's  decision  to 
run  for  reelection  was  nut  particularly  sur- 
pri-lng.  The  timing.  hov;cvrr.  w.  s  consid- 
erably  In   advance   of   gencr.-l   cxpectationE. 

.Sitico  he  had  made  up  liis  ininii  this  early, 
i:ep.  Hnrrl.ion  did  the  lair  thing  by  the  pnrtv 
in  making  :t  kncwn.  so  that  other  prospjc- 
tive  candid.-.ies  could  reach  a  dec::ion  ijased 
on  tlie  facts  rather  than  on  .^peculation. 

Despite  iiis  age.  Harrison  Is  knov/n  ..s  an 
extremely  capable  campaigner.  i,r.d  lie  can 
be  expected  lo  acquit  Ir.mself  well.  His  repu- 
tation m  tills  field  v.'Hl  not  necessarily  dis- 
courage others  from  entering  the  !ists,  ana 
:t  should  be  a  i.ealthful  circumstance  i: 
there  is  a  rleariy-drawn  primary  contest. 

The  Republican  P.Tty  li.^.s  ample  room  for 
divergent  approaches  to  the  problems  laci.'".- 
the  country,  and  competition  does  not  im.plv 
repudiation.  Tl.e  voters  :-re  entitled  to  have 
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the  opportunity  for  choice  In  the  primary  as 
well  as  in  the  general  election 


IProm  the  Torrlngt.-.n  iWyo  ,  Tele^am, 

Feb   15,  19681 

State    Nation  Need  HAiiRrs'..v 

News  that  Bin  Harrison  would  be  a  candl- 

d.ite   for   re-electi.,n    to  Congress   came  as   a 

surprise  to  few  people  In  the  State  of  Wvom- 

hemari^^■m'l^ '''""'   "^*'-   '^^^'^ver. "  that 
lie  made  it  ofBclal 

Bill  Harrison  has  served  his  state  and  his 

nation    wen.    H.s    political    phllosopMes    are 

home  *°"''   "'^^'"'   '^  *^"   ^  «t 

Harrisons  detractors  from  the  other  side 
Of  the  political  aisle  have,  and  will  m  the 
fu  ure  make  his  age  a  factor  in  the  earn! 
palgn  It  shox.ld  be  pointed  out  the  Johnson 
Administration  made   the  most  noise  a  bo  u" 

to  us  that  If  ever  maturity  and  the  wisdom 

Puu.n".Ta:'^^  '^'  ""^  ^^^^"'-'l  '^  '^  n-,^ 
power7 'h  ""°r'>:  '"'^'  '""^  De-^ocrat.c  partv 
f»wers-that-be    have    given    Just    one    more 

PoLrriCL    Plavs    rou    1368 
fSUtement  of  Congressman  Wn.LUM  Hevrt 

W."o""rH,^'  '^  P'"^  --'inference  in  Camper 
Wyo.  February  12.   1968  i  ^-^per, 

pubUclv'  'toTh^'""'  '-^  *y^'">'"f  '0  announce 
puDiiciv    to   the  party  ,,nd   people  who  have 

har^n^ten^  T  "^-  ^^"  >-"  ="  c"ng/^ 
ceifui  r.^n^,  V^^  *  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  for  a  sixth  term  in  rh» 
rruted  States  H.u.e  of  Representa^.-el  """ 
H.ir  ■'nniver^arv  .,f  ^he  birth  of  the  Presl- 
dent  Who  created  the  Republican  party  seems 
a  particularly  appropriate  mome'^t  for  '^y 
announcement  f:,r  :t  u  mv  party  which  m,?J 
^m   pass   upon   my   credenK  fo^ano^Jh^ 

It  Is  to  my  party  that  I  submit  mv  record 
without  hesitation  and  assert  thaT  Jhafl 
have  accomplished  for  Wyoming,  whari  am 

n4nd  P;?."-^^ff  °^,^--'"P"3h.ng%nd  whaH 
lu-ena  for  the  future  quallfv  me  fnr  th,« 
nomination  and  for  the  seat  thatT  hav^  he^n 

coZis^:  '''''■  """^  '''''■  ««^^  -'^^•'t' 

I  c^rmT'-'.rT^'*^ ''!'''  P*"°"'»'  P'-'^le  that 
i  Claim   1;,   ;n   my  alTectlon   for  the  State   of 

VVyomlng  and  her  people.  I  am  proud  L  be 
a  Wyomingite,  to  .lave  served  this  St^Vte  .nn 
sZ-r^J:  W""'"'  consecutive't'r^Yn  h' 
i-riicea  states  Congress 

esint^anv*',";^'^'''  ^:^°'"'"8  '""ure  from  aa 
esi,ent.a!ly  single  industry  state  of  the  1930-s 
to    the    diversified    home    of    340- thousand 

h  I  J'kI  "  '^■''  '-^'"  to  no  small  extent  I 

ha.e  been  a  part  of  that  growth. 

During  my  ten  years  In  the  Conerew   t  h:.,- 

introduoed    and    w.rlced    for   m,:"rt^an   tso 

b:l.s  and  resolutions  that  sought  the  Slrer^ 

Harr^^rf "k  ■■'  '^^'"'"^"^  '"  t^°«  vear  24 
Harruon    bi.:,    and    resolutions    have    passed 

bivl  iJ a  'o r*^**"*  ^°'  Congressmen  is  two 
DU.s  in  a  fuh  two-session  Congress 

oort^''th*p'^f  ^''h'!"*'  ■'"'*  *'"  <^°ntinue  to  sup- 
^r  r.n  K.  '^^'^  interests  of  mv  Sute  fm^ 
our  ranching  and  manufacturing,  to  tourism 
^ng^":  ";-;*;^  -traction  I  will  continue  work 
i n H  "  .5  '^"  ^'^'^""mic  base  for  WvominK 
L^he'.  '^'  ^^^-^-;  '-^^^  and  latltudesTlul 
J^Jh  *""••''  *^  '^''^  ''"■  '-"■''  State  Wvomlng 
needs  a  greater  realization  of  her  mdusTm! 

t^  k^n  •  "''"'  '"''''  ^"'^  paychecks,  not  or^ry 
workTn^/t^r'.""'  '""  daughters  in  Wvomlng 
Tnd  ouf  ^>.,  ^k""'^'"'*'  ^^"^^^  °f  them.selvei 
n^t    K,  ^'*  ''"-  ^  '"■'"«  -nto  Wvomlng  'he 

cinVtrmrg"h''ti:r^'^-*  "'^"^'  -^-^  -■• 

The  press  said  of  me  editorially  when  I  ran 
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'r962  "^hLT"""  •'"'^■i'^"'-  ■•"'1  f-'lfT  Hansen  in 
1962.  that  my  iii-.-rr^ts  have  ranged  from 
agriculture,  to  reclamation,  to  oil  p.ya.t.eT 
7ha7i,  w^  "V  ''""^  '^^  economic  spectrum 
in  .V-  iy>"^^'"'"«  ■  I  "^'8"t  add  that  seniority 
in„H  ,.  '^  "^  Representatives  has  broad'- 
ened  tho.se  interests  and  given  me  new  in- 
sights relating  to  them  This  service  has 
brought  with  It  age  which  I  have  never 
sought  to  conceal  '"-ver 

The   people  of   my   party   and   State   know 

uL"7h:  rT   ""'  """'^'"  ^"'^   they   know 

h!    .L        ^^"^  ^"*^   "f   the   coin   of   age   is 

This  .s^^"''"?    •experience  and  senlorTty  ' 

andVatlon'  '^"'^    '"^P"^'«'"  ^"^^'^^  '"  ^^-e 

In    an    elf.quent     statement     issued     last 

Tw"    Jer^'"-'''"^     "''""^'^"     ^     Williams    o 
New    Jersey -a    liberal    Democrat     I    mU-ht 
add-called  the   use  of  age  as  a     est  for  re 
:P°"f''"''ty  .-^"d  work,  -a  misconception  tha 
«r°'i  "    ''f;^    ''^^    thoroughly    discredited 
f*"''^"^  Williams,    himself    a    voting    man 

mcfduy  ••''"'     '^"P^^'-"^--   "^   "    Preclou's   .^,m- 

In  my  ten  years  m  Congress  I  have  missed 

no  even  ^"  ''"'  "'  *°'''  '^'»"'^-  '''  '""««^ 
not  even  from  a  common  ooid-and  my  dcx;- 

tors  a,,u,e  me  that  I  am  in  excellent  hen  m 
or  M.,    i-    "'?*'"•'  °'  "■•'«'"«  ">^  kind  of  V  g- 

:T,e\T.^T.  ^'"^^  ^■^■^'"'"«  ^'-"-^  -'^ 

I  f^eef  I'n  ^^^';"^'  """  '"  •'""'""  P°'"t  Which 
I  feel  in  all  honesty  must  be  brought  into 
the  ope.n  to  settle  once  and  for  all  ,  n  in? 
founded  rumor. 

I  say   publicly   for  the  record    that   at  no 

e\;  ".r.r  '^'  campaign,  before  or  stnce  did 

I  ever  state  or  Imply  that  I  would  not   seek 

re-election  this  year    I  intend  to  run  on  my 

Ind'^ut'tl^e   ^-""IP"^*""^"'^'   P^^     P--n 
and   futtire.   and   I  sincerely  hope  aiiv   wh,j 
ml^ht    oppose   me   w,.uld    do   the   same 

I  have  chosen  Lincoln  Day  to  make  mv 
announcement  and  I  think  it'  Is^.pproprl^e 
to  Close  my  statement,  and  to  Invite  the 
questions  of  the  press,  by  recalling  u'olns 
words  on  duty  and  responsibility        "-'"'"'"  * 

Quote  r  do  the  very  best  i  know  how— 
the  very  best  I  can:  and  I  mean  to  kee^ 
doing  so  until  the  end.-  ^ 

Thank  vou. 
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broad  perspective,  it  shows  the  foolhar- 
dmess  of  viewing  Vietnam,  Korea,  or  anv 
other  part  of  the  Red  Empire  In  divorce 
from  the  power  center;  namelv.  Moscow 
Itself 

•Tiie  Vulnerable  Russians"  is  now 
available  at  the  Goori^etoun  University 
Bookstx^ro,  White  Gravenor.  Georgetown 
Lniversity.  Washincton.  DC  However 
some  excerpts  from  the  book  will  Rive 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
nature  of  the  work. 

The  excerpt^s  follow: 

Historical  OiTi.iNrs  of  Soviet  Rit.^sian 
Aggression 

•  Human  history."  said  H.  G.  Wells,  "Ls  In 

to  alltarlan  Ru.sslan  acgresslon  Is  undoubt- 
edly a  major  episode  of  human  history  and 
in  basic  essence  sharpens  the  contrast  be- 
tween   the    Ideas    of    national    and    per.sonal 

ion  Zh'TI  \^°^^  "^  imperlall.st  domina- 
tion and  totalitarian  control.  Hl.^torv  one 
can  say.  Is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples 
And  the  examples  we  shall  consider  here  ire 
not,  ;,s  the  Kremlin  would  have  it.  evidence 

'.nn'"^'  '"r!"'"'^'  '■''"'*'*'  between  Communl.sm 
and  capitalism  but  are.  instead    evidence  of 

'  rea  contest  between  Soviet  Ru.sslan  im. 
periallsm  and  colonl.,llsm.  on  the  one  hand 
and  national  self-determination  and  per-' 
M.nal  liberty,  on  the  other.  Truly,  those  who 
Sov.e?  p  r  °'  ^^tnember  the  history  of 
repeat  ^  "*"**"  -aggression  are  condemned  to 

Second,  the  history  of  Soviet  Russian  ag- 
gression portrays  a  gentle  development  of 
c-onquest.  predatlon  and  exploitation  with- 
out Which  pure  analysis  remains  .sterile  In 
this  respect  our  .hort  understanding  of  thu 
history  explains  In  largest  measure  our  per- 
sistent misconceptions  of  the  Soviet  Unuml 
fer^*'";J"':.^''*'"P'^-  '°  "^^  ^'b^i'i-d  use    ,f  the 

o  Tklllfn,-^'"^'"-''  ^■*'"  ^'^  ""^  t^>'l.billty 
tor  skillful  Russian  propaganda  and  our  con 


"The   Vulnerable   Rusiiani" 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOL-SE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1968 
Mr    DERWINSKI.    Mr.   Speaker     the 

South  v^l'^'^^"  ^'  Hanoi's  attacks  m 
South  Vietnam  bears  all  tiie  hallmarks 
of  carefully  calculated  p.sychopolitical 
warfare  In  essence,  the  broad  campaign 
against  the  cities  of  South  Vietnarn  was 
lar  more  p.sycholugical  and  {wlitical  in 
objective  than  miliurv'.  This  is  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  us  to  learn  both  in 
the  present  and  for  the  future 

The  new  book  of  Thf  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians .shows  thf  background  of  this  type 
of  wart  are  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian t^talitanans  and,  through  them  and 
their  .speciah/ed  .schools  in  this  warfare 
the  cases  of  all  other  Communist  func- 
tionaries^ including'  Ho  Chi  Mmh  Au- 
thored by  Dr  Lev  E  Dobriansky  of 
Geortjetown  University,  the  book  is  sim- 
ply written,  revealing  in  numerous  ways 
and     consistenUy     documented      With 


Thus  a  complete  and   factually   grounde<> 
history  of  .Soviet  Russian  imperialism  Is  *n 
dispensable  to  our  thoughts  and   .  cUons'm 
the  permanent  Cold  War  ..taged  by  Moscow 
It  IS  equally  necessary  lor  our  behavTa°  Tn^ 

"or>    Is    the    very    basis    of    justificitlon    and 
confirmation  of  ,he  .sound  w.arning  gUen  by 

L'rdv"ev""'ft  f  "''^"  Philosopher  Nicholas 
Berdv.tev  it  is  particularly  important  for 
Western  minds  to  understand  the  na  lonal 
IZ,"  u'  """'"■''"  f'-"^'""nlsm  and  he  rac 
that  It  was  Russian  history  which  deer- 
mined  Its  limits  and  shaped  its  character  A 
Knowledge  oi  Marxism  will  n<,t  help  in  th's^ 


THE    TSARIST   RUSSIAN    EMPIRE    BACKCROV.VO 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  we  Americans  .re 
no  exactly  conspicuous  :n  the  arell  of  h  s! 
orlca    research,  interpretation.  ..nd  anal   s,s. 

in  our  H„\',"'"   '"""''>•   '"   '•'''  ■^^ho"'^  "^'"d 
HsZn    f    •■  f;"'*^^""  ^-^  had  even  shown  a 

tand  L    vv.,'l!''°''"'    '"^"'^>-    ^'"^    tmder- 
s  andlng.   With  regard  to  the  reality  of  So- 

•  let  Russian  aggression,  .some  of  us  were 
awakened  only  when  colonist  Moscow  7"^ 
IVVl  '"^'''''  '"'  "^^''^'^  '-^"^  hlutr  against 
Wor  rt  u'^'lr^'/'^"  ^'"'^^^  'States  following 
World  War  II  It  has  been  of  Jittle  concern 
to  most  Of  us  th.t  by  private  or  official 
agency  we  :-ave  helped  substantially  to  build 
up  this  monster  from  1917  to  the  present 
^1h"  hy  commission  or  omission  of  vartoui 
deeds  and  works 
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Every  conceivable  "Communist"  technique 
tod.iy  has  an  able  institutional  precedent  In 
the  empire-buildlng  enterprise  started  by 
Ivhii  the  Terrible  in  the  .sixteenth  century. 
The  repertorie  Includes  divlde-and-con- 
quer.  con.spiratorlal  networks,  genocide, 
Husslticitlon.  two  .step.s  forward  and  one 
b.ickward.  broken  treaties,  a  self-assuring 
inysticiil  inessuiuism.  smoke  screens  of  total- 
Istic  lde.^Iogles.  political  partitionlsm,  the 
police  state,  inventions  and  distortions  of 
history,  incitement  of  class  struggles,  slave 
labor.  anti-Semitic  pogroms,  Potemkln  Vil- 
l.ige  tactics,  •peaceful  coexistence" — In  brief, 
tiie  lashloned  implements  of  cold  war  gam- 
ing aimed  at  eventual  conquest. 

•  •  »  .  » 

It  is  also  an  experience  masked  by  a  suc- 
cession of  deceptive  Ideologies:  the  Third 
Rome  doctrine  of  Orthodox  supremacy, 
racist  Pan-Slavism,  and  materialistic  Com- 
munism Where  it  serves  Moscow's  purposes, 
each  of  these  is  put  into  use  today.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Morros  Testimony  which  led  to 
the  Sobel  spy  case  in  New  York  brought  out 
the  fact  that.  ;us  Morros  put  it.  the  "Russian 
plot  .  .  goes  beyond  communism.  They  are 
lor  Pan-Slavism  on  a  scale  more  ambitious 
ih.in  Hitler's  fanatical  dreams  of  world  con- 
quest." .^nd  Morros  operated  with  function- 
aries on  the  highest  levels  of  the  Kremlin 
conspiratorial  setup. 

•  •  •  »  » 
The  Tsarist  Russian  Empire  suffered  from 

the  same  rebellious  upsurge  of  patriotic 
nationalism  that  the  .'Vustro-Hungarlan  and 
Ottoman  empires  did  We  know  of  the  Polish 
resist  mce  and  tight  lor  national  freedom  in 
the  .spirit  of  Micklewicz.  Koscluszko,  and 
Pul.^kl.  but  how  many  of  us  know  of  the 
freedom  fighters  and  the  resistince  against 
Uii.s.sian  domination  elsewhere  within  the 
empire'  Frankly,  few  of  us  are  acquainted 
with  the  White  Ruthenlans  Kalinovsky  and 
Hryniavetski  who  .a£sa.ssinated  Alexander 
II  in  1881;  the  Ukrainian  Shevchenko  and 
the  perva-'ive  spirit  of  Mazepa  In  subjugated 
Ukraine;  the  jealous  Independence  of  the 
Don  and  Kuban  C<»sacks  in  the  spirit  of 
Razin  and  Pugachov;  the  freedom  star  of  the 
Caucasus.  Chamyl.  and  the  Innumerable 
revolts  of  the  North  Caucasian  peoples 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century;  The 
Muslim  Congress  of  1905-1906  through  which 
the  Turkestanl  ;uid  Azerbljanl  formed  a  re- 
ligious common  front  against  Russian 
colonialism - 


In  marked  measure  the  Russian  defeat  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  attributable  to 
the  rumblings  and  dissension  of  the  subju- 
gated non-Russian  peoples,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1905  was  In  part  the  explosion  of  this 
force  of  nationalism.  A  decade  later.  In  World 
War  I.  mass  desertion  of  these  non-Russian 
nationals  crippled  the  so-called  military 
steamroller  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Over  two 
decades  later-after  a  long  period  of  ostensi- 
ble Communist  Indor^trination — millions  of 
these  non-Russians  deserted  again,  practi- 
cally placing  the  platter  of  victory  before 
the  Germans. 


.Although  we  still  have  to  uncover  and 
make  use  of  these  facts,  in  the  field  of  ex- 
perience the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  led  by 
Lenin,  knew  them  well  and  used  them  effec- 
tively for  their  own  ends.  Today,  this  ac- 
count would  be  condemned  by  Moscow  as 
"the  provocations  of  bourgeois  nationalism"; 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Tsarist  Russian 
Empire  it  was  acoept-ed  by  the  forthcoming 
heirs  of  the  empire  in  the  name  of  national 
self-determination.  "Russian  Socialists  who 
fall  to  demand  freedom  of  secession  for  Pm- 
land,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  etc..  etc. — are  be- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

having  like  chauvinists,  like  lackeys  of  the 
blood-and-mud  st.iined  imperialist  mon- 
archies and  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  "  So 
wrote  Lenin. 


In  addition,  most  .students  know  of  the 
two  Russian  Revolutions  In  1917,  but  liow 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  widespread  non- 
Russian  Revolutions  for  national  Ireedom 
and  independence  at  that  time''  Yet  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  non-Russian  Wars  of  In- 
dependence cannot  but  have  profound  mean- 
ing for  us  today.  Independent  national  re- 
publics were  established  in  area  after  area: 
Idel-Ural.  November  12.  1917;  Finland.  De- 
cember 6,  1917;  Ukraine.  January  22.  1918; 
Kuban  Cossackla,  February  16.  1918:  Lith- 
uania. February  16.  1918.  followed  in  that 
year  by  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Don  Cos- 
sackla, North  Caucasia,  Georfii.  .^zerb.iijan. 
Armenia.  Poland,  and  Latvia.  In  .Siberia,  ofi 
April  4,  1920,  the  Democratic  Republic  crf  the 
Par  East  was  founded,  and  in  Central  A.sia 
a  republic  was  procl.umed  bv  Turkestan  on 
April   15.   1922. 

•  •  •  •  • 

rniST   WAVE   OF  SOVIET  Rf.SSlAN   AGGRESSION 

As  shown  in  part  by  the  former  .Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Communist  ■de- 
gression of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  history  of  Red  Rti.ssian  aesression  com- 
menced with  the  on.slau3ht  by  Trotsky's  Red 
Russian  army  against  most  of  tl-.e.se  nnn- 
Russlan  republics.  States  like  Ukraine  .ind 
Georgia  were  subverted,  conquered,  and  made 
to  appear  as  independent  .Soviet  Republics 
by  the  end  of  1920.  Familiar  techniques  of 
"intensive  revolution."  infiltration,  propa- 
ganda distortion,  espionage,  conspiracy,  and 
planted  governments  had  been  In  lull  use 
before  the  military  blow  struck.  One  re- 
public was  picked  off  after  another  on  the 
traditional  basis  of  divlde-and-conquer.  By 
1923  the  first  wars  between  the  non-Russian 
nations  and  Soviet  Russia  were  over.  On 
January  31,  1924,  the  forcible  incorporation 
of  these  many  nations  Into  the  new  prison 
house  of  nations  was  formally  declared  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  A  new  Red  Russian  Em- 
pire was  now  in  being. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  we  noted  earlier,  it  is  little  appreciated 
that  the  first  smashing  defeat  of  the  im- 
perialist forces  of  Soviet  Russia  was  regis- 
tered in  1920  by  the  Polish-Ukrainian  al- 
liance of  Pilsudskl  and  Petlura.  //  their  com- 
bined forces  had  crossed  the  proper  borders 
of  Russia  and  completely  wiped  out  the  Red 
Russian  Army.  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  certainly  have  benefitted  from 
tar  more  than  a  twenty-year  breathing  pe- 
riod. As  reflections  of  historical  reality  many 
of  these  "Ifs"  have  pointed  meaning  for  us 
today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  also  In  this  period  that  so-called  So- 
viet history  was  punctuated  with  recurring 
uprisings,  passive  resistance,  and  the  mortal 
danger  of  "bourgeois  nationalism."  Witness 
the  uprisings  of  1929-30  and  the  purges  of 
1935  and  1937  In  Georgia,  the  revolt  of  the 
young  Turkestanl  In  the  Basmachi  under- 
ground during  1935-41,  the  armed  revolts  of 
the  Azerbaijani  In  1925,  1929-30,  and  1933, 
and  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians, which  caused  a  Russian  satrap,  Kosslor, 
to  blurt  out  In  1933  that  "Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism is  our  chief  danger."  Aside  from 
revisionism,  the  greatest  and  most  enduring 
of  crimes  In  the  Soviet  Union  today  is  "bour- 
geois nationalism."  For  us  It  Is  plain  national 
patriotism. 
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It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
without  these  conquered  non-Ru.sslan  areas 
Russia  and  its  roughly  110  million  people 
could  only  be  a  second  or  third-rate  power. 
Ukraine  by  Itself  stands  as  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  should  be  noted, 
too,  that  tlie  major  economic  resources  in 
the  USSR  are  largely  concentrated  In  the 
non-Ru.sslan  nations  Turkestan,  which  Mos- 
cow deliberately  partitioned  into  five  artifi- 
cial Central  Asiatic  republics,  and  has  since 
exploited  severely,  literally  abounds  In  cilvense 
natural  resources. 


SECOND    WAVE    OF    AGGRES.SION 

The  .seccjiiri  wave  of  Soviet  Ru.sslan  asgrcs- 
.'ion  was  really  triggered  by  Moscow  Menlng 
a  ten-year  non-agpresslon  treaty  with  Berlin 
on  August  24.  1939.  The  treaty  paved  the 
way  lor  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland,  The  otit- 
break  of  WcTld  War  II  followed,  and  the  op- 
Ijortunity  f.T  Russian  colonialist  expansion 
jiresented  itself  in  Poland.  Finland,  and  the 
Baltic  States,  The  i>araniount  feature  of  this 
massive  aggression  was.  of  course,  the  forced 
incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania Into  MoRcow'.s  prison  house  of  nations. 
•  •  *  •  * 

Several  hi.nories  of  World  War  II  have 
Ijeen  publi.slied.  and  many  still  are  in  jirocess. 
But  still  to  be  written  for  the  l>enefit  of  the 
Free  World  is  the  struggle  for  national  free- 
dom in  E:istern  Europe  and  Central  .Asia  in 
the  very  course  of  World  War  II — a  saga  of 
invincible  will  and  heroism  While  the  war 
pave  Soviet  Russia  the  opportunity  to  extend 
its  colonialism.  It  also  ttave  the  non-Russlan 
captives  .in  equal  rpportunity  to  .'trike  for 
national  freedom.  Even  many  freedom-loving 
Russians  saw  their  opportunity,  too.  As  In 
World  War  I.  mass  desertions  from  the  poly- 
gli<t  multi-national  armed  forces  of  the 
USSR  were  the  order  <>f  the  time  White 
Ruthenians.  Cossacks,  B,vshkirl.  Georgians. 
T.itars,  Chechens.  Ukrainians,  and  others, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  indoc- 
trinated by  Communism,  deserted  in  the  mil- 
lions in  the  liope  of  fighting  for  the  freedom 
(.if  their  lands. 


Here.  In  a  nutshell,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  uiisurpas.sed  political  blunder  in  this 
century.  TTie  German  Nazis  attempted  to  foist 
their  type  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  upon 
these  liOn-Russian  nations  and  in  reality — 
fortunately  for  us — :t  cost  them  the  war  and 
victory.  Throughout  this  period  and.  as  a 
matter  wf  fact,  up  to  1950,  the  national  un- 
derground systems  of  Lithuania,  Ukraine, 
White  Ruthenla,  Turkeetan,  and  others,  en- 
g.xged  in  ituerrilla  warfare  against  both  the 
Russian  and  German  totalitarians,  and  later 
ag.iinst  the  Russians  and  their  colonial  pup- 
pets. Our  interest  in  guerrilla  warfare  today 
can  well  be  satisfied  by  a  study  of  the  war- 
fare waged  by  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  .Army 
In  that  period. 

•  «  *  •  • 

The  colossal  naivete  of  some  (>f  our  leaders 
was  displayed  in  the  Yalta  agreements  and 
other  unnecessary  concessions  made  to  the 
greatest  imperialist  power  on  earth.  Up  to 
that  time  hundreds  of  agreements,  treaties, 
and  promises  had  been  callously  broken  by 
colonialist  Moscow  but,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  our  leaders  felt  It  could  not  happen 
to  us.  The  roots  of  the  successive  Berlin  crises 
go  back  to  this  period,  and  so  does  the 
captivity  of  many  additional  non-Russian 
nations.  The  causal  reasons  of  ignorance  and 
even  degrees  of  Russophllism  still  are  at  work 
today. 
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THE    THIRD    W^VE 

Whether     by    military    occupation    or    by 
Indirect    means    of    the    traditional    Russian 
borderlands  pr'icy  or  'Intensive  revolution  •' 
as  seen  more  recently  in  Cuba.  South  Vlet- 
n.^m.  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  proc- 
ess of  a»{^esslon  and  the  end  result  of  eon- 
quest  and  domination   of  a   people  are  the 
same.    Satraps   In   moet   of    these   areas    are 
Moscow-bred,  and  although  differences  have 
arisen— as   In    the  cases   of   captive    Pclanrt 
satellite  Yugoslavia,  the  Junior  p.-u-tner  Red' 
China,  or  rascal  Albania- who  can  logically 
deny  that  the  permanence  of  the  unrepre- 
sentative regimes   m   .my   of  these   areas  la 
Inseparably  bound  up  with  the  stren^jth  and 
f'Kiire    of    their    orlRlnator.    Soviet    Russia' 
Aa;sr-^.«ion  by  Indirection  wa<;  shown  In  Korea 
la   l!>.iO:  It  is  a:  work  in  different  sf.^es  on 
ai:  live  continents. 


FXTFNSfONS  OF  RF.M.ARKS 
Imperialism,  Ruiiian  Style 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALI»>OBNIA 
rX  THE  HOCrSE  OP  REPRESEN  rATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr  REES  Mr  Speaker,  on  thi.s  anni- 
\ersary  of  George  Washlneton's  Birth- 
d.iy  I  think  it  appropriate  Ui  n'niomber 
the  plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples  in  Lith- 
uania. An  excellent  .statement  ^{  the 
tragedy  of  this  country  and  its  loss  of 
freedom  is  expressed  in  an  editorial  pub- 
.!>hed  in  the  Los  An-ieles  Times  on 
Februarj-  15.  1968.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


Febnuirif   .'.'.   axis 


to  choose  freely  now  between  independence 
.uid  allegiance  to  Moscow— a  right  which  is 
supposedly  guaranteed  bv  the  Soviet  con. 
stltutlon. 

But  one  thing  is  clear  Russia's  chest- 
thumpInK  champions  of  •self-determination" 
haxe  no  intention  of  putting  it  to  the  test 


Henry  S.  Kosfcr  tnj  Equal  Economic 
Ricfits 


The    world';    masters    m    empire-bulldlr.g 
continue    to   reap   Incremental    successes   or 
Indirect  -x-re^slon.  despite  our  alliances,  the 
Un.ted  Nations,  the  horrendous  presence  of 
nuclear  '\e.ip,ns.   and   the  M.i^.not  Wall  of 
containment    By  the  use  of  Mo.'^cows  tradl- 
uona;  arjum^nt  of  no  interference  in  "Inter- 
nal affairs,"  by  skillfull  propag.-^nd.i  Inducing 
fears  of  w.ir,  ajjd  by  -alnlnj?  sanctuary  from 
u?  in  the  cor.-5i;dat!on  of  their  v  ist  empire 
they  have  a  free  field  .or  subversion.  Innitni- 
tion.   and   indirect   aggrio.<U)n    in    the   non- 
totallt.^nan  Free  World.  The  woxis  at  Admiral 
William  H.  Sc.^ndley.  our  former  Ambass^dor 
to  the  USi5R,  .ir-  .is  pertinent  today  as  thev 
were  over  a  dectrtie  aijo;    "O'er  r>i<>  ancient 
skeleton  of  R^^^ian  im'sertaii'^ra.  I^'-nm  and 
Stalin  turew  a  c\o,\k  of  Cim;iiuiust  ideolos-y, 
out    the    ;x',.-e»   .'how   throu.-:).   E.cn    as   lu 
Czar.it  tiri!.--    when  the  t>ut..an  B<>nr  nUxacli 
on  It,  ni  ul  :eet  with  .u  :rcn'.  pawi  hold  up 
as  if  In  priver,  we  must    beware  of  the  Be  ir 
tha'.  wiiks  like  a  Man.'  " 

The  p<.ilKy  of  liberation,  accurately  con- 
strued. IS  inescapable  for  cur  country  if  \vr 
are  determined  to  survive  as  an  Indenendcnt 
nation.  In  addition  to  the  given  quantity  of 
armed   protection,   the   greatest   weapon    xo 
have  la  the  cuptUe  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Tie  case  of  Hungary  nroved  our  fni!- 
ure  to  implement    his  policy,  not  tha  ineiil- 
cacy  of  t:ie  pjlicy  luell.  Wita  good  reason 
there  is  nothing  more  frlgiuening  to  Moscow 
than   a  developing  concentration  by   u.3  on 
tae  numerous  capt.ve  non-«ussian  nations 
wit.-un   the  CSSR  itself.  The  image  of  Rus- 
sian power  can  be  changed  overni^'ht  with 
such  concentration  on  Russian  colonialism 
and  imperialism  within  the  USSR— and  with 
enormous  imp.'ct  on  Aila,  Africa  and  Laua 
.\merica.  Many  of  us  stlU  have  not  pondered 
well  the  question.  "Why  was  it  that  Khru- 
shche-,,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  mi.ssiles  and  nu- 
clear bombs  and   boasting  about   economic 
progress  and  the  victory  oi  Communism   al- 
most suilered  apoplexy  when  Congress  passed 
the    Captive    Xatlons    Week    Resolution    In 
19j9'"  The  answer  is  found  in  the  call  for 
tills  ki'id  of  concentration. 

PartiUoxlcalir  enough.  M.^rx  recognized  a 
century  ago  the  same  pr.^bieni  that  .aces  us 
today:  "They  will  have  learned  before  that 
the  Idea  oi  Russian  diplomatic  supremacy 
owes  its  efflctency  to  the  imbecility  and  tne 
timidity  of  the  Western  nat.ons.  and  that  tiic 
belief  III  Russia's  superior  military  power  is 
hardly  iess  a  delusion.  .  .  There  is  only  one 
way  to  deal  with  a  Power  liHe  Russia,  and  that 
is  the  fearless  way  "  The  fearless  way  how- 
e.er.  presupposes  no  abysmal  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  enemy.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider some  of  these  cultural  gaps  :n  our 
armor  of  understanding. 


I.vtpr:>t\!  I'M.  lifsiivN  Stvle 
As  pnrt  of  their  unceasing  campaign  to 
wia  power  and  iniluence  among  the  under- 
developed eoxmtnes,  Kremlin  propagandists 
tiever  tire  of  boasting  th.it  Russia  is  .m  Im- 
placable foe  of  Imperialism  and  a  dedicated 
oh.Tmplon  of   ".r;elf-fl(>termlnatlon  " 

Yet  Moscow  briis'iuely  dh misses  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  non-Russian  peoples  v.ithln 
the  Soviet  Union  are  entitled  to  determilne 
their  own  national  de.stlnies,   too. 

To  call  attention  to  this  massive  govlet 
exercise  m  hypocrisy,  organizations  nfp?fc- 
sentlng  some  '.  million  American.-!  of  Lltliu- 
anlan  descent  have  proclaimed  1968  as 
"Llthunnlan  Fight  for  Freedom  Year" 
Similar  obser.uJicer  are  belni;  carried  out 
by  this  country's  L.itviins  and  E^tonlins 
If  they  expect  to  generate  any  signincant 
pte«iu:cs  on  the  .So\ let  Union,  they  are 
Ukeiy  to  be  disappointed. 

Tiiev  wont  ^et  much  .sympathy  at  the 
United  Nations,  for  e.xample.  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  is  unable  t/i  compre- 
hend that  white  Europeans  can  be  victims  of 
imacrlallRm.  too 

The  same  dls.-iblMty  unfortunately  afflicts 
a  lot  of  .^merlc.in  and  European  liberals  who 
w.ax  indignant  at  colonial  Injustices  in  places 
ilko  Angola,  but  wouldn't  dream  of  demand- 
ing plebi.'scltca  within  the  Commimtst  orbit. 
Actually,  the  Russians  are  old  hands  at 
imperlaiism. 

During  the  400  yenrs  preceding  World  War 
I.  riussia  expanded  at  an  average  rate  of  50 
iqinire  miles  a  day.  Thus,  by  the  time  the 
Bolsheviks  seized  power  m  1917.  the  czar'« 
empire  consisted  of  a  dominant  core  of 
Russians  and  a  whole  host  of  subject 
peoples— Ckralnlans.  Poles.  Baits,  Armenians 
Georgtans,   Turks.   Uzbeks.  Kazakhs,  etc. 

The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saving  that  Russian 
imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  nations— Latvia.  Lithuania  .xnU 
Estonia— shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  ilctlon. 

Lenin'.5  Bolshevik  government  formally 
reco,;nized  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
'>t  all  three  in  1920  pe.ace  treaties,  thus  end- 
ing 120  years  of  R>t.ssian  rule. 

As  a  conscqeunce  of  Stalin's  deal  with 
Hlf.er.  however,  the  Red  army  invaded  the 
Baltic  countries  In  June.  1940 

In  Lithuania  a!l  non-Comnuinlst  political 
parties  were  ov.tlawed  and  a  puppet  p.arlla- 
ment  elected  "  which  thereupon  petitioned 
for  Incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union 

Tlie  same  kind  of  fate  befell  Latvia  and 
Estonia. 

Aft«r  World  War  11.  30,000  Lithuanian 
partisans  lost  their  Uvea  in  futile  resistance 
to  Soviet  rule  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  were  imprisoned  or  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  deliberate  policy 
uf  Russification  was  begun— and  continues  to 
this  day. 

No  one  caji  say  for  sure  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  Kremlin  allowed  the  Baltic  peoples 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUi-^FlRMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.sENTATIVES 
Thun.dav.  February  22.  1968 

Mr  KITPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
so  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  fact  thr't  publir-.sjjiutc-d  ci'izpn.^  can 
and  do  assist  in  the  movement  lor  i-nua! 
rights  for  all  of  our  citi^ells 

T!ie  attached  letter  from  mv  con- 
s"tuent.  Huntinrton  M.  Tinner  'details 
one  such  important  movement  and  the 
N'cw  York  Times  article  of  December  17 
1968.  which  follows  gives  further  evi- 
dence of  it. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Koster  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  his  foresight  ond  public 
.•ervice : 

H.   S.    Kt'STTR    .'c    Co..    I>fC.. 

rr.       ^'"•'  '^''""'^■^^y.Jcnuary  ig.'ioes. 
Hon.  T.  R.  KupitRMAN. 
'..'  i'.  ltepresenlatn,\ 
Ho:tse  omcc  Butl((tnrj. 
^Vu-ihinr/ton.  lie. 

Dear  Mr.  Ki'pferman:  When  I  retired  .s  a 
Vice  PreFit.ent  of  Chemical  Bank  New  Ytrk 
riU5t  Comptny  .Titer  thirty-seven  vears  with 
tiiat  institution,  under  our  pension  plan  ap- 
proximately lour  vears  ago,  I  joined  mv  old 
"itud.  Henry  S.  KoEter.  v.-hom  I  had"  tirst 
.mown  In  the  b:xnklng  bujlnes.s  in  Newark  In 
il>25  We  had  .ako  iieen  associated  together 
a.1  Chemical  Banl:  but  ho  resigned  to  organlre 
als  own  company  and  became  a  financial 
consultant. 

A  colored  couple  whom  he  emolovs.  asked 
aim  to  help  a  couple  of  their  friends  .start 
in  business.  He  thought  about  this,  .studied 
•le  fituatlon  and  finally  organized  a  group 
Kno-An  as  the  .\ssociatlrn  ro  Assl-,t  Negro 
business,  which  was  publicized  in  the  Times 
;:-.  'er  date  of  December  17th.  I  nm  enclosing 
a  <^opy  of  the  article  which  I  am  sure  vou 
*ill  be  interested  In  reading. 

-Mr.  Kcster  worked  out  .ail  of  the  details 
•tot  ihlrteen  guarantors  and  five  or  .six  others 
•vho  put  I'p  money  to  run  the  omce.  They 
'xpect    the   Association   to  become   self-.sup- 
portlng  in  the  future  v.-lien  the  business  that 
•h^  finance  are  succes.'jful.  as  thev  v.-lll  p.-iy 
a    certain    amount    of    their    proht-s    into    a 
reserve  fund  for  future  failures.  The  Asso- 
•latlon  has  set  up  a  Board  of  Directors  com- 
posed entirely  of  Negroes  who  will  screen  all 
applications.  These  Directors  are  Important 
individuals  in  the  community.  The  .Vs.socla- 
tion  has  made  an  arraiicemcnt  with  the  Free- 
dom National   Bank   to  make   loans   to  ap- 
proved applicants.  Aubrey  Edwards,  who  at 
oi.e  tme  was  Executive  Director  of  ti-.e  Inter- 
racial Council  for  Business  Opportunity  is  in 
charge   of   the   Asiociation's   office   which   is 
located  in  Harlem  at  271  West  125th  Street. 
After  the  reserve  fund  has  been  built  up 
there  will  b°  no  need  for  guarant.  rs  and  the 
.■^aoclation  will  then  stand  on  its  own  feet 
..nd  be  run  entirely  by  Negroes. 

I    thought    you    would    be    Interested    In 
r.nowlng  about  this  as  I  am  one  of  vuur  con- 


I 

FehnHir/i  J  J,  1968 

Btltuents  and  the  A5soclatlon  has  its  head- 
(luarters  in  Harlem  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Kos- 
ter shoulil  lie  comint'iided  lor  his  leadership 
In  urganzing  ;he  Association  nnd  I  feel  that 
^restures  such  as  this  will  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  to  minimize  and  perhaps  eliminate 
riots. 

Your  opinions  of  the  ci'iitonts  vi  tliis  letter 
would  be  uppreclatf-d  and  while  1  am  not  ask- 
ing yoti  to  do  so,  if  you  should,  after  investi- 
gating, enter  this  in  the  Cnnitrf .sslonal  Rec- 
ord. I  v.'ould  appreciate  your  sending  inc 
a  copy. 

oincerely  yours. 

Hl'.NTrNCTi '.\-    M.     Tl-RNEn. 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  Ih'c.   17    li"i7i 

Groi'p  Is  Hflping  Mfcuo  Bi'sine.sse.s 

I  By  Leonard  Sloane) 

Robert  Micile  Is  .t  C8-year-oUI  former  cn,- 
ploye  of  the  Transit  Authority  who  vvaiited 
to  buy  .1  gas  station.  Oonnie  Patterson  ;s  1 
35-year-old  s'leswonian  at  .■  unifciim  .-hoj) 
who  dfe:;med  but  never  hoped  of  owning  i..(' 
store.  And  .Toseph  Muiler,  at  are  59,  had  ex- 
tensive experlnice  in  .selling  wimeii'.-;  rcad.- 
to-wear  and  wanted  10  expand  ii.s  !...ri/oi!s 

All  t'lree  are  Negroes  and  -ll  ihrce  did  noi 
have  the  collateral  required  oy  a  bank  1  ■;■ 
a  loan  to  start  .1  ^niall  tompaiiv.  .Neverthe- 
less, all  three  are  about  to  ue^in  operatir.i' 
their  own  businesses  th.inks  to  an  unusual 
organization  that  is  less  th.\n  a  year  old. 

Tlie  name  of  this  non-profit  group  de- 
scribes its  lunotton:  Tlie  Association  10  -Assist 
Negro  Busine.''s.  Its  12-membor  board  consists 
of  Negroes  nnd  i.i  headed  l)y  J?ose  Morgan. 
head  of  Rose  Morgan  Enterprises,  which  sells 
a  line  of  cosmetics  and  1  perates  .i  beauty 
shop.  Its  .salaried  president  and  also  ,1  board 
member  is  Aubrcv  H  Edwards,  a  yo-,:ng  grad- 
uate of  Morgan  State  College, 

But  an  Integral  part  of  the  concept  is  a 
group  i:  vvhae  !jii:-niessr.-:en  who,  in  effect, 
cosign  t!ie  oank  loans  iirr,,ni2ed  bv  the  a.>- 
soclatlon. 

:  HlrtT!  EN    '.rtP.ANTOHS 

.'it  present  there  ;re  13  guarantors  v.-crkin? 
with  the  orcanization.  Each  lias  .-igned  a 
power  of  attorney  authorizing  a  representa- 
tive of  the  association  to  commit  him  as  a 
backer  of  the  loans  that  l.ave  been  arranged 
Individually.  If  the  business  fails  ur  the 
owner  cannot  repay  the  money,  then  tlio 
guarantors  are  liable  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  over  a   10-year  period, 

"The  whole  idea  came  about  from  a  r'.iic 
need  because  liicre  seemed  to  be  no  actual 
way  that  a  Negro  starting  a  business  could 
get  ijank  i.nanoing,"  Mr.  Edwards  said.  "This 
jiroject  tries  to  ileal  with  the  experience  and 
the  collateral— the  two  things  that  influence 
commercial  financing." 

"This  IS  .1  fundamental  ;;nd  ingenious  an- 
swer to  the  key  jjroblem  of  developing  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  Negro  businessmen," 
j^aid  Lawrence  .S.  Phillips,  president  of  the 
Plumps  Van  Heusen  Corporation  and  one  of 
the  present  ftuarantors.  "It  struck  me  as  be- 
ing a  fascinating,  yet  simple,  solution  that  I 
had  never  heard  of  before." 

Working  closely  with  the  association  in  its 
program  :s  the  freedom  National  Bank.  The 
bank,  like  the  association  and  many  of  the 
a.ssociation  and  many  of  the  individuals  who 
iiave  received  the  guaranteed  loans,  is  in 
Harlem.  And  Freedom  National's  president. 
William  R,  Hudgms,  sees  the  entire  effort  as 
a  means  of  improving  economic  conditions  In 
that  area. 

'I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  more  meaning- 
ful ways  those  who  have  expressed  an  Inter- 
est in  the  economic  development  of  the  Har- 
lem community  can  be  effective,"  he  added, 
•  It's  putting  your  money  where  your  mouth 
Is." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bank  is  particii).it:!i-  in  iliis  project 
to  an  extent  that  goes  beyond  making  nor- 
mal business  loans.  "Al  such  iinie  that  ih.-e 
individuals  have  e.\hibited  substantial  •Vog- 
less  in  their  business,  tlie  bank  will  tree  up 
tlie  gu.irantors."  Mr.  Hiuisjins  said.  "Then 
ti.eir  f,'uaraniees  can  be  u-^cd  in  connection 
witii  otlier  loans." 

Wiiat  do  the  sr.iail  ijuslnessmen  who  par- 
ticipate 111  the  program  think  of  It  all'? 

"it's  \cry  good  for  tlie  community."  said 
James  Uay  Lewis,  a  30-year-old  businessnia a 
whose  S.  A:  J.  Demiilition,  i'lc,  received  uae 
of  the  lour  loans  tii.it  li.ue  oeen  .■,ullioriz:d 
under  liie  jirograni  ;  ince  it  began  in  Novem- 
ber. Tlie  tit'moittion  contracting  orftan  '.  - 
lions  establt-hed  by  .Mr.  Lewis  m  Seplen.ber 
received  a  .>21,00()  loan  at  7  per  cent  wlii^-'.i 
enabled  it  to  bid  on  a  .  .3O,7O0-v.recking  i^'o 
;or  a  builditi  ;  owned  by  CoUmibla  U%iveis'if.' 
on  West  116th  riireet. 

"I  realize  lliat  if  mv  f.itiier  had  a  chance 
like  this,  he  would  ii.ive  i.een  able  to  get 
much  further  m  life,"  ueclared  Mr.  Mickle. 
wlu,se  Shell  .-ervice  station  win  open  in  tlie 
Bronx  on  Wednesday.  "Its  ,1  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  a  black  man  to  i:et  an  ecoiioini  • 
clnmce  in  tlii...  country." 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Mickle.  who  is  just  bt-- 
ginning  in  ins  held.  .Mr  Muiler  has  H4  year- 
of  experience  in  selling  .ipjurel  He  startetl 
.18  a  porter  and  worked  up  to  assistant  dis- 
iilay  manager.  ai.siJlay  inanaKf,  assistant 
manager  and  manager. 

In  two  months,  Mr.  MiiUer  will  ^ppu  :: 
Lady  Van  Heusen  shop  i^n  125th  Street, 
Harlem's  main  thoroughfare.  He  holies  t  > 
achieve  a  volume  of  $80,000  in  his  fir.st  vear 
of  operation  and  his  opening  Inventorv  "wii; 
lie  about  $12,000  at  cost. 

"This  whole  concept  is  .something  thnf.s 
been  long  overdue,"  he  said.  "It's  unbeliev- 
able that  peojjle  can  be  .':^o  .ijtrui,';tic" 

EMPLOYES  TR.M.VED 

The  beneficiaries  of  association-guaran- 
teed loans  also  feel  that  they  are  helping  'o 
run  the  program  because  of  the  two  cnrn- 
inltments  they  undertake  along  with  their 
participation.  Everyone  agrees  to  train  some 
of  his  employes  so  that  they  evenlualiy  will 
have  the  experience  to  manage  and  possibly 
own  similar  businesses  in  the  future.  .\ncl 
those  who  achieve  financial  success  will  'oe 
.asked  to  help  support  the  a.ssociation  in  it.s 
future  endeavors. 

The  Association  to  Assist  Negro  Buslnes- 
has  been  financed  temporarily  since  its  in- 
corporation last  January  by  contributions 
from  directors,  guarantors  and  others.  The 
,uroup  now  hopes  for  financial  asslstanc 
irom  a  foundation  and  ;s  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  people  it  has  helped 
can  make  contributions  of  their  own. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Edwards,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Interracial  Council  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  of  New  York,  is  keepln" 
everything  going  with  his  enthusiasm  and 
faith  In  the  idea  that  more  Negro-owned 
businesses  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  greater  initiative  and  enterprise  amons 
a  large  segment  of  the  population, 

"We  want  to  develop  more  participants 
in  the  marketplace,"  he  said,  "We  find  i: 
most  difficult.  But  It  must  be  done.  We  want 
to  help  15  new  businesses  get  started  next 
year.  We'll  work  with  them  very  closely  as 
no  goverimient  organization  that  assists 
small  businesses  can. 

"You  know,  although  this  program  is  very 
heavily  laden  wltli  social  and  emotional 
things.  It's  very  business  laden  too.  We  don't 
ever  want  to  have  to  draw  on  our  guaran- 
tors. And  we're  all  very  much  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  we  have  to  make  this  whole 
thing  -work." 
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Civil  Disobedience  or  Due  Process  of  Law? 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

oK    C^I  iMjI'.MIi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  l^EPRESENTATIVLS 

Thursdcnj,  Fchniary  22.  1968 
Mr.   COHEL.^.N.  Mr.  .Spiriiker.  ;•   \ery 
real  .social  i.ssue  is  iircscnted  h\  i.-ie  Cjue.s- 
tlon  uf  civil  di.sobeciience. 

We  are  u  .^ovciiimoni  of  la'^.s  and  of 
ordered  chan-e  Uirou'.u  elecliuns  and 
llie  political  procf.--.';.  However,  tliere 
liave  been  tim.-.s  :n  our  lii.st Dry,  both 
past  and  ixct-nt.  in  which  AmcVittms 
iiave  cmploytd  the  techniques  of  .ivil 
disobedience  to  bring  chan«e  in  tlie  so- 
cial order.  VViiether  this  is  li-ht  is  a 
que.<;tion  we  nni.st  ;.H  concern  i.iivselves 
^"ith. 

A  di.stin^m.slied  and  accoinpli,shed 
.'Ud«e,  liie  Iloii'irable  Lyie  E,  Cuok,  lias 
written  a  pi'ovoc;n:ve  ;  mi  interesting 
article  lor  the  Stanford  Alu:nni  Alniatiac 
on  this  question.  Pie  a.'^k.s.  "Civil  Disobe- 
dience or  Dp.e  Process  of  Lav.-''" 

Judse  Cook'.s  exposition  and  lii.s  uns- 
•wer,  like  the  question  itsci:  tire  wortiiy 
of  a  iiood  deal  nf  iho-Lii'ht. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  .submit 
-Mr.  Cook'.s  article  lor  inclusion  u.  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Disobedience  or  Dv-r  1  noot.s.s  of  L\w? 
I  By  Lyle  E    C^ok,  '29,  jud^xe  of  the  Superior 
Court,   County  of  AlaniPd^i,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia I 

"No  man  i.-  .^bove  -he  law  .md  no  man  is 
below  ir."  ^    Theodoke  Roosevelt,  1903 

(Note.-  Lvie  E.  Cook,  '29,  has  been  a  ludge 
of  the  Alameda  County  Superior  Court  "since 
1961  and  earlier  served  on  the  Oakland-Pied- 
mont Municipal.  Court  bench.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  tiie  Universltv  of  California 
..nd  practiced  m  tlie  East  Bav  prior  to  his 
judicial  appointment.  With  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Department  durinc  World  War 
II.  he  remained  in  the  Reserves  unti]  his 
retirement  m  1962.  Jud^-e  Cook  h,'.s  many 
civic  and  professional  affiliations  and  Itas  re- 
gained a  deep  interest  in  .Stanford  through 
participation  in  programs  f^uch  as  the  Sum- 
mer Alumni  College,  He  and  his  wife  Eleene 
are  the  parents  of  two  grown  .sons  ) 

It  lias  been  said  that  one  man  alone  on  an 
island  needs  no  law,  but  two  do.  And  i^  is 
lurther  said  that  if  a  v,-oman  joins  them  they 
need  a  whole  system  of  Jurisprudence 

Whether  the  latter  is  true  or  not  -^-e  do 
h.ave  a  whole  system  of  Jurisprudence  em- 
braced by  our  unique  federal  svstem  of  Con- 
stitutional law.  By  it  our  affair.--  are  i-uided 
from  the  moment  of  conception  to  well  be- 
yond the  day  of  final  entombment.  Our  lives 
our  fortunes,  and  often  our  honor  are  in 
large  measure  determined  bv  this  leeal  struc- 
ture. 

This  system  is  the  product  of  no  one  man 
nor  of  a  single  generation  of  men  It  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  long  processes 
of  Western  civilization,  and  we  are  continu- 
ing its  evolution  and  refinement  every  day 
through  our  legislatures  and  our  courts  In- 
deed, the  whole  history  of  the  United  States 
has  involved  the  enlargement  of  human 
rights  and  human  freedom  through  the  so- 
cial processes  of  our  Constitutional  form  of 
government. 

In  accepting  his  second  nomination  to  the 
presidency,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke  these 
prophetic  words:  "There  is  a  mvsterlous  cvcle 
in  human  evente.  To  some  generations  much 
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Is  given,  of  other  generHtloris  much  la  ex- 
pected This  i?eneration  of  Americans  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny   ' 

The  generation  to  which  Pranklln  D 
Roosevelt  sp*)lce  over  30  years  ago  had  shared 
the  ravages  of  the  Great  Depresalon  Unrest, 
born  of  Joblessness,  morti^age  foreclosures, 
and  general  economic  stagnation  throughout 
the  country  had  p<jsed  grave  questions  about 
the  futare  jf  Constitutional  ifovernment 

The  present  pteneratlon  of  Americans  has 
more  gfxids.  more  services,  more  provision  for 
individual  rights  and  freedoms  than  any 
other  in  the  long  history  of  mankind  Our 
affluent  society  has  provided  new  goals  for 
our  hopes  and  new  boundaries  for  our  ex- 
pectations 

Despite  these  obvious  advances,  a  persis- 
tent unrest  is  being  manifested  at  all  levels 
of  our  body  politic.  Grave  concerns  about 
events  at  home  and  abroad  are  creating  a 
complex  of  frustrated  human  behavKT  riharp 
conrtlcts  have  divided  our  people  between  the 
dove  and  the  hawk,  the  liberal  and  the  con- 
servative, the  advantaged  and  the  disad- 
vantaged Complaints  about  the  "Establish- 
ment and  the  Power  Structure  '  come  irom 
many  of  the  critics  of  present-day  America 
In  .in  era  of  such  unrest  It  may  be  of  bene- 
fit to  examine  the  stresses  and  strains  which 
these  current  phenomena  are  imposing  upon 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  It  may  al.'io  be 
well  to  sound  a  warning  to  those  leaders  of 
ma.ss  movements  who  seem  so  unconcerned 
about  their  potential  for  the  destruction  of 
that  system 

Today,  ad  hoc  committees  formed  by  a  wide 
assortment  of  persons  for  a  wide  assortment 
of  purposes  are  posing  serious  questions  In- 
volving the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals 
under  our  Constitutional  system. 

The  most  recent  and  most  disturbing  In- 
cidents, at  this  writing  have  been  those  or- 
ganized by  various  groups  which  oppose  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  m  Viet- 
nam .\  generous  assortment  of  activists  ' 
has  found  common  cause  In  a  determination 
to  force  a  withdrawal  of  our  troops  trom  that 
unhappy  and  disheveled  country 

Mass  movements  involving  thousands  of 
people  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more 
of  these  seemingly  ephemeral  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees have  descended  on  draft  Induction 
centers  In  several  large  cities  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  'f  disrupting  their  func- 
tion These  thousands  have  Included  leaders 
from  the  profession.*,  a  generous  sprinkling 
of  high  school  md  college  students,  and  a 
gener.il  miscellany  which  alwavs  seems  to  be 
a\ailable  la  moments  of  disorder. 

Draft  card  burnings  have  been  elevated  to 
the  apparent  status  of  religious  sacraments 
with  the  advice  ar-.d  consent  of  prominent 
clergymen 

These  eventa  have  frequently  involved  a 
calculated  intent  to  violate  laws  duly  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

The  philosophy  underlying  these  defiant 
acts  and  precepts  is  currently  characterized 
by  Its  partisans  as  the  doctrine  of  ■•ClvU 
Disobedience  " 

This  euphemism  apparently  orlg:lnated 
with  Henry  David  Thoreau  over  a  century 
ago  In  his  essay  entitled  Cin.'  Duobedience, 
lirst  published  in  184J.  he  advanced  his  theory 
that  men  sell  theuLselves  Into  perpwtual  bond- 
ige  by  conforming  to  the  traditional  ways  of 
the  world. 

Thoreau.  who  has  been  best  known  as  a 
naturalist,  did  not  limit  his  dislike  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  to  the  procUvitaea  of  man- 
kind In  the  direction  of  waj-  He  opposed 
•government  ■  In  general  and  all  governments 
in  particular  "That  government  is  best  which 
governs  not  at  all.  '  he  wrote  He  cheerfully 
went  to  Jail  rather  than  pay  his  taxes.  He 
doubted  the  validity  of  the  outcome  of  elec- 
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tlons.  staUng  that  there  is  but  little  virtue 
In  the  action  of  the  masses  of  men."  He  felt 
no  common  cause  with  any  political  majority 
.md  preferred  Ui  think  of  himself  as  the  only 
majority  he  w;shed  to  reciignlze 

In  short.  Thoreau  preached  a  kind  of  solip- 
sism In  his  Ci'  tt  Disobedience  he  summed 
up  his  philosophy  In  one  significant  sentence: 
In  fact.  I  quietly  declare  war  with  the 
state,  after  my  fashion,  though  I  will  still 
m;ike  what  use  and  get  what  advantage  of  her 
I  C4in.  as  IS  usual  in  such  cases  " 

Thoreau  was  a  member  of  a  New  England 
group  of  ministers  and  writers  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  ethical  problngs  of  Uie  great 
German  philosopher  Immaiiuel  Kant  Called 
Transcendentullsts.  the  group  also  experi- 
mented with  various  kinds  of  Utopian  living 
In  conununal  societies. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  Thoreau's  theories  of 
Civil  Disobedience  with  Kanis  categorical 
imperative,  central  to  his  ethical  concepts, 
which  proclaimed.  "Act  as  If  the  maxim  from 
which  you  act  were  to  become  through  your 
will  a  universal  law  of  nature." 

The  present  crop  of  "activists"  Is  not  the 
first  group  to  espouse  the  philosophy  of 
Thoreau.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  demoivstrated" 
in  behalf  of  its  "beliefs'  Irom  the  years 
following  the  Civil  War  up  to  the  present.  It. 
tCHi.  has  decl.ired  war  on  the  state. 

The  philosophy  that  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means'  h.is  a  superttdal  attractiveness.  It 
appealed  t.j  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McC.irtliy 
and  his  adherents  m  the  1950s  m  much  the 
same  manner  as  it  .ippeais  to  the  leaders 
of  marches  on  induction  centers  m  the 
1960s. 

This  theory  also  sanctions  the  sit-ins  in 
college  administration  buildings  seeking  to 
prevent  representatives  of  currently  dis- 
favored industries  from  interviewing  student 
applicants  for  employment. 

While  the  concept  of  disobedience  to  law 
was  certainly  not  original  with  Thoreau,  his 
use  of  the  word  Civil  as  a  modlfler  has  pro- 
duced some  semantic  uncertainty  The  same 
uncertainties  would  appear  in  the  terms 
'civil    wile-beater"   and    "civil   niplst." 

There  is.  of  course,  no  legal  or  Constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  concept  of  Civil  Dis- 
obedience whether  its  handy  solutions  are 
employed  by  the  political  right,  the  political 
left,  or  the  political  middle  It  does  not  give 
sanction  to  the  violations  of  law  by  any 
group,  ecclesiastical  or  profane. 

The  concept  of  due  pr<x:ebs  of  law  '  in 
.Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  surely  predates 
the  Magna  Carta.  -Ahere  King  John  was  re- 
quired to  promise  to  observe  "the  law  of  the 
land."  The  term  itself  was  ut.ed  in  the 
statutes  of  Edward  III  in  1355  m  almost  the 
precise  language  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Fifth   and   Fourteenth   Amendments. 

There  is  not  room  in  this  publication  for 
any  sufficient  discussion  of  the  meanings  in- 
herent m  the  term  No  lull  and  final  derinl- 
tlon  of  Its  wide  embrace  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished. "That  kind  of  procedure  is  due 
process  or  law  which  is  suitable  and  proper 
'o  the  case  and  .sanctioned  by  the  estab- 
lished customs  and  usages  of  the  Courts." 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  stated  m 
an  early  opinion.  Under  its  general  concept 
of  fundamental  fairness  it  signifies  a  right 
to  be  present  at  proceedings,  to  be  heard,  to 
present  evidence,  to  confront  opponents  .md 
know  their  claims,  and  to  have  controver- 
sies decided  by  impartial  tribunals.  The 
term  Implies  that  laws  shall  not  be  arbi- 
trary or  capricious  and  that  means  selected 
to  enforce  them  shall  have  real  and  sub- 
stantial relation  to  that  object.  It  has  been 
described  as  "of  the  very  essence  of  ordered 
liberty." 

Due  Pnx'ess.  thus,  invites  concepts  such 
as  the  right  to  counsel  nnd  a  speedy  and 
public     trial:     prohibitions     against    double 
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Jeopardy,  forced  sell-incrlmlnalory  testi- 
mony, and  unlawful  searches  .md  .'■eizure.s. 
On  the  other  hand.  Civil  Disobedience  can 
be  realistically  associated  only  with  the 
v.igarles  and  excesses  of  ad  hoc  committees 
spawned  tonight  and  disbanded  the  day  .ilter 
tomorrow 

Due  Proce.ss  contemplates  a  permanent 
structure  of  orderly,  predictable,  and  .ic- 
countable  government  ClvU  Disobedience 
contemplates  ultimate  anarchy 

It  would  be  beneficial  f(jr  those  per.sons 
who  wi.sh  .Amerlc.i  well  to  remember  that 
the  same  Con.stltutK-n  which  commands  'liat 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  "t  life  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law"  also 
provides  tiiat  the  Congress  .-.hall  h.ive  pow- 
er to  raise  and  support  armies.  '  .md  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  and  that  "the 
President  shall  be  commander-ln-clilef  of  the 
.^rinv  .md  .N.ivy  " 

Tills  same  Constitution  which,  in  the  First 
.\mendment,  pro.«crttaes  iiny  abridgement  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  i)ress  or  of 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble .ilsfi  states.  This  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  In  pursuance  thereof  .  .  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land 

The  same  courts  which  .ire  charged  with 
the  recognition  of  all  the  rights  under  the 
Constitution  are  also  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  all  of  the  duties  riie  option 
to  comply  onlv  with  selected  portions  of 
law  and  constitutions  is  not  extended  to 
president,  governors,  legislators,  or  judges. 
Should  It  be  extended  to  anyone'.' 

It  Is  no  little  thing  to  act  Individually 
m  defiance  of  the  supreme  l.iw  of  the  land. 
It  is  an  act  of  monstrous  proportions  to  ad- 
vise  and   encourage   others   so    to   act 

But  such  defiance  Is  being  urged  and  prac- 
ticed m  these  troubled  times  bv  persons  of 
presumed  maturity  and  m  exalted  po.sitlons 
from  which  they  exert  unusual  influence. 
Sometimes  the  proponents  of  Civil  Dis- 
obedience cite  historical  examples  such  ;is 
the  Boston  Tea  Partv  as  Justihcation  for 
their  extralegal  efforts  It  Is  submitted  that 
this  is  a  fallacious  comparison.  King  Ge<jrge 
III.  against  whom  the  Boston  pat.'iots  were 
rebelling,  obviously  provided  a  quite  ditferent 
form  of  government  for  Colonial  America. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  now  enjoy  all 
of  the  facilities  of  the  ballot  box  to  effect 
changes  in  their  government  and  In  their 
governors.  These  facilities  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  orderly  and  effective  chaiiL'e  to 
reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  ind  to  afford 
the  views  of  minorities  a  hearing.  None  of 
these  prevailed  under  George  III. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  historical  protests 
against  the  rule  of  ancient  Rome  by  early 
Christians,  where  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  w;is  an  unknown  prin- 
ciple. 

The  willful  violation  of  any  penal  law  is  a 
crime.  It  is  no  defense  that  a  law  was  vic- 
latad  in  a  cause  or  for  a  purpose  the  de- 
fendant asserts  to  be  meritorious  ClvU  Dis- 
obedience thus  becomes  criminal  disobedi- 
ence. 

This  unhappy  discovery  was  recently  noted 
by  a  well-known  folk-singer  and  disciple  of 
Thoreau  when  she  observed.  T  was  trying  to 
disturb  the  war  and  I  wound  up  in  Jail  for 
disturbing  the  peace — does  that  make  sense?" 
An  affirmative  answer  to  this  rhetorical 
question  was  given  recently  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  'A-hich  stated  that  an 
individual  cannot  escape  trom  social  con- 
straint merely  by  asserting  that  he  Is  en- 
gaged in  political  talk  or  action 

There  are  wide  avenues  of  thought,  speech, 
.\nd  action  open  to  those  who  wish  'o  express 
their  dissent  with  any  policy  "f  their  cov- 
ernment  The  [)rinciples  of  freedom  of  speech, 
of  the  pre.ss.  of  the  rights  of  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government 
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for  a  redress  of  grievances  are  not  empty 
phrases  They  are  not  optional  indulgences 
by  a  whimsical  government. 

These  principles  and  rights  are  backed  by 
the  lull  |)ower  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
government  and  are  equally  binding  on  each 
branch.  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that 
a  function  of  free  speech  under  our  system 
of  government  is  to  Invite  dispute.  It  may 
Indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose  when  It 
Induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates  dis- 
satisfaction With  conditions  as  they  are,  or 
even  stirs  jieople  to  anger  " 

Tluis.  peaceful  assemblies  for  the  purpose 
of  advocacy  of  points  of  view,  peaceful  pick- 
eting, peaceful  parades,  and  any  number  of 
other  peaceful  events  come  under  the  Con- 
stitutional umbrella  erected  by  the  First 
Amendment 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  word 
peaceful  There  are  limits  to  these  freedoms 
and  rights  ;is  there  must  be  to  all  individual 
actions  if  .m  orderly  society  is  to  be  main- 
tained Mr  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
noted  50  years  ago;  "The  most  stringent  pro- 
tection of  iree  speech  would  not  protect  a 
mafi  in  falsely  shouting  fire"  in  a  theater 
and  causing'  panic  The  question  in  every  case 
is  whether  the  words  used  are  used  in  such 
circumstances  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they 
will  brin:<  .ibout  the  evils  that  Congress  has 
.1  richt  to  prevent  "  Signlhcantiv,  this  lan- 
guage was  used  in  the  famous  Sriicnck  case 
involving  the  counseling  of  violation  of  the 
draft  laws  of  World  War  I. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  do  not 
extend  to  the  blocking  of  entrances  to  pub- 
lic buildings  by  the  ixjdies  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  a!isembled  to  deny  access  to 
persons  liavlng  lawful  business  therein.  They 
do  not  extend  to  the  public  utterances  of 
obscenities,  as  a  young  man  from  Berkeley 
recently  learned  from  a  California  Appellate 
Court.  They  do  not  extend  to  violence  or 
physically  oppressive  behavior.  They  do  not 
extend  to  the  limits  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  Civil  Disobedience  ,thd  claimed  by  many 
of  its  current  disciples. 

It  -vvould  seem,  however,  that  ample  lati- 
tude remains  for  all  scholarly  utterances  and 
endeavors.  .Most  people  would  even  say  that 
theological  exhortations  would  not  be  un- 
duly inhibited  by  any  of  these  restrictions. 
To  the  great  majority  of  our  people  these 
notions  of  violence  and  physical  oppression 
seem  strangely  inappropriate  in  pohtlcal, 
academic,  or  spiritual  discourse. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  large  num- 
bers of  arrests  resulting  from  mob  actions 
aroused  by  the  idvocates  of  ClvU  Disobedi- 
ence have  created  a  severe  strain  on  the 
courts.  Criminal  trials,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, must  be  held  promptly  and  they  take 
precedence  over  most  other  matters  before 
the  courts.  Thus,  claims  for  personal  in- 
juries and  contractual  obligations,  along 
with  other  types  of  civil  actions,  have  in 
some  cases  been  delayed  for  many  months 
because  no  judge  was  available  to  hear  them. 
To  the  thousands  of  people  involved  this  is 
a  serious  deprivation  of  a  right  to  which 
they,  too,  are  entitled. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  In  the  law  of  Equity 
that  "he  who  seeks  Equity  must  do  Equity." 
This  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  old  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  of  Chancery  in  England. 
It  is  still  the  law  in  most  Jurisdictions  of 
this  country.  This  maxim  stems  from  the 
paramount  principle  that  the  law  of  Equity 
is  the  law  of  conscience.  It  means  that  a 
court  will  not  grant  equitable  relief  to  a 
party  to  a  lawsuit  unless  that  party  makes 
provision  for  the  equitable  demands  of  his 
adversary. 

While  this  principle  does  not  operate  to 
deprive  any  person  of  his  Constitutional 
rights,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
men  of  good  will  and  academic  probity 
would  agree  that  one  who  seeks  due  process 
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of  law  from  his  government  should.  In  all 
conscience,  abide  by  due  process  of  law  in 
his  own  conduct.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  invite 
the  disruption  of  our  society. 

•'The  Constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty," 
wrote  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Gold- 
berg, "implies  the  existence  of  an  organized 
society  maintaining  public  order,  without 
which  liberty  Itself  would  be  lost  In  the  ex- 
cesses of  anarchy." 

If  In  our  zeal  for  easy  solutions  to  hard 
problems  we  Ignore  the  inseparability  of  our 
laws  and  our  Constitution  we  shall,  in  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "tear  the  charter 
of  our  own  and  our  children's  liberty." 

This  generation  of  Americans,  indeed,  has 
a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  February  22,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  15533,  lo 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  extend  to  neighborhood  im- 
provement organizations  or  associations 
the  special  third-class  bulk  mail  lates 
for  nonprofit  organizations. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  spectacular  growth  in  neighbor- 
hood improvement  groups  in  .■-ome  ijarts 
of  the  country.  Permit  me  to  use  my  dis- 
trict, which  coincides  with  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  as  an  example  of  such 
growth. 

The  last  5  years  have  seen  a  huge  in- 
crease in  neighborhood  improvement  as- 
sociations in  Mirmeapolis.  More  than  40 
organizations  are  now  actively  involved 
in  efforts  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
family- residential  character  of  the  Min- 
neapolis central  city  that  has  lost  too 
many  young,  productive  families  to  the 
suburbs. 

Virtually  every  residential  area  in  the 
city  has  its  own  neighborhood  group 
that  promotes  local  public  improvements, 
encourages  property  upkeep  and  provides 
a  "watchdog"  service  for  zoning  changes. 

Three  years  ago,  many  of  these  groups 
banded  together  to  organize  a  city-wide 
association  of  neighborhood  groups.  The 
Council  of  Community  Councils,  as  the 
organization  came  to  be  known,  lias  been 
a  strong  force  for  neighborhood  develop- 
ment in  Minneapolis.  The  council  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  a  state- 
wide "dilapidated  buildings"  law  which 
gave  municipalities  authority  to  demol- 
ish abandoned,  dilapidated  structures. 
More  recently,  the  council  successfully 
worked  for  an  amendment  to  the  Min- 
neapolis housing  code  which  made  ex- 
terior maintenance  of  buildings  a  code 
item. 

The  new  Federal  urban  legislation  of 
the  last  few  years  has  given  neighbor- 
hood groups  new  opportunities  as  well  as 
new  responsibilities.  Many  groups  are 
now  deeply  involved  in  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  projects. 
The  Northside  Federation  of  Commimity 
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Groups,  for  example,  organized  the  area- 
wide  election  for  directors  of  the  new 
pilot  center,  a  multiagency  project  which 
will  coordinate  more  than  $2  million 
worth  of  services  for  the  residents  of 
north  Minneapolis.  Recently,  the  Min- 
neapolis City  Council  named  representa- 
tives from  10  south  Minneapolis  groups 
to  organize  the  policy  and  planning  com- 
mittee for  Minneapolis'  model  neighbor- 
hood. 

These  new  Federal  programs  have 
made  it  necessary  for  the  neighborhood 
trroups  to  make  mailings  more  frequently 
and  to  larger  numbers  of  people  in  the 
neighborhoods.  The  success  of  efforts 
such  as  model  neighborhoods  will  depend 
in  large  part  on  the  understanding  that 
neighborhod  residents  have  of  these  pro- 
grams. Thus  far,  the  Minneapolis  groups 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  informing 
their  residents  about  the  new  programs. 
During  the  past  year,  community  groups 
have  .sponsored  hundreds  of  meetings, 
circulated  thousands  of  newsletters  and 
even  rented  a  billboard  in  an  effort  to 
inform  residents  about  proposals  for  new 
programs. 

The  communication  function  of  the 
croups  has  been  .severely  limited,  how- 
ever, by  current  jxistal  regulations.  Un- 
der existing  law,  neighborhood  a.ssocia- 
tions  do  not  have  .special  third-class  bulk 
mailing  privileges  which  would  alio"*,'  the 
groups  to  mail  at  the  rate  of  1.4  cents 
per  piece.  This  means  that  all  neighbor- 
hood group  mail  must  lie  .sent  at  the  new 
recular  third-class  rate  of  6  cents  per 
2  ounces.  For  private,  nonprofit  neigh- 
borhood associations,  llip  6-cont  rate 
provides  a  real  financial  burden.  The 
Jordan  Area  Action  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, would  like  to  notify  all  the  resi- 
dents of  a  65-squarc-block  area  about  a 
proposed  code  enforcement  project.  But 
current  postal  rates  make  such  a  mail- 
ing prohibitively  expensive. 

There  is  real  value  in  the  independent 
nature  of  these  organizations.  Because 
of  the  informal,  ^^ra.ssroots  nature  of 
these  uroups.  they  have  an  easier  time 
gaining  the  trust  of  their  neighborhood 
than  does  an  official  Government  aeency. 
Even  with  their  new  responsibilities,  the 
neisrhborhood  groups  are  not  asking  for 
direct  Government  subsidies.  Many 
groups  feel  that  they  can  operate  most 
effectively  by  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendent source  of  financing. 

Although  Federal  funds  are  not  needed 
for  neighborhood  associations,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant encouragement  to  the  associa- 
tions by  extending  to  them  the  use  of  the 
special  third-class  mailing  jjennit  that 
is  now  available  to  a  wide  range  of 
nonprofit  educational  and  '>velfare  orga- 
nizations. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 
H.R.  15533 
A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code. 

to   extend   to   neighborhood   improvement 

organizations    or    associations    the    special 

third-class   bulk   mall   rates   for   nonprofit 

organizations 

Be  7f  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4452id)  of  ntle  39,  United  States  Code, 
IS  amended  by  Etrih.lng  out  "for  fraternal  or- 
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ganlzatlons  or  associations"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'fraternal,  or  neighborhood  Im- 
provement organizations  or  associations". 


The   Loj   Anodes   Times   Spf-aks   Out  on 
Con,-re$5  and  Welfare  Reform 

HOV-'    EDWARD  R.  RO^BAl. 

•     (■  M  11     ■    NI  . 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

M;-  r'^jy^Ai,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ta.<-j  :;.!.,  u,j,.'c;' unity  of  includins?  in  the 
Cci.vGREssioNM.  Record  an  e.xcellent  edi- 
•-orial  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los 
.-\:.-,'eles  Time.s,  which  stron(?ly  ursed  the 
M\nber.s  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
.•^■jnsider  many  of  the  severe  restric- 
tions and  reductions  in  the  welfare  pro- 
visions of  last  year's  Social  Security  Act 
amendments,  adopted  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  1967  se.ssion  of  Congress. 

T'r.-  r;nie.i'  editorial  illustrates  graphl- 
Ld.:y  ti^'  .r-.fortunate  human  and  f.:van- 
■.a.  :'^..-,  of  these  ^i<- \i. '.>■(',  ■<.  -'.-.Ai-e 
:tiu:;n.s.  aiid  presents  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  early  constressional  reconsid- 
eration of  these  arbitrary  and  inequl- 
raole  provisions  of  our  Federal  welfare 
p;'  i-:rams. 

The  editorial  follows: 


FXTF.\,S1()\S  OF  RFMARKS 

Congress  and  Wclfare  Reform 
Tens  of  thousands  of  nredy  children  and 
their  lamthes  In  California  will  be  denied 
any  feder.il  assistance  this  year  unless  Con- 
gre.'s  reverses  its  Ill-considered  cutback  in 
.velfare  lands. 

In  a  year  wracked  by  rioting  In  the  slums, 
Congress  responded  to  the  crisis  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  federal  p.irtlclpation  m 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  program. 

Federal  funding  was  limited  to  the  per- 
centage of  AFDC  children  as  of  Jan.  1  this 
year.  And  since  the  birth  rate  Is  higher 
In  low-income  areas,  the  effect  will  be  to 
disqualify  the  "exress"  youngsters  or  to  force 
st.ite  and  local  governmenta  to  assume  t'^.e 
additional  burden. 

The  congressional  action  will  cause  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  $8  million  of  federal  mon- 
ey In  1968-69  In  I.os  Angeles  County  alone. 
L.  S.  Holllnger.  county  chief  administra- 
tive oSlcer,  estimates  that  30.000  dependent 
children  will  be  atfected  when  the  new  law 
fToes  Into  effect  July  1  and  50,000  children 
by  1970. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  Congress 
would  be  so  Insensitive  to  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  poor  as  to  shift  part  of 
the  federal  respon.siblllty  on  to  the  hard- 
pressed  local  and  state  governments.  Al- 
though the  welfare  load  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  cutting  back  on  the  aid  to 
needy  children  is  a  harsh  and  unrealistic 
solvulon. 

The  Times  supports  new  leglsl.itlon  re- 
quiring AFDC  parents  to  accept  Job  train- 
ing   where    feasible    and    m.mdating    the    Is- 
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suance  of  birth  control  i:.:.  .'.'n  .'u  a 
fare  recipients. 

But    we    Join    with    the    li.iird     •: 
visors    In    urging    the    1968    Congres.s 
peal  the  limitation  on  funds  tor  nrnlv  c'll 
dren 

Another  amendment,  effect  i\r  j  ,!;  i 
cost  county  taxpayers  $3.5  niililun  ,in 
ly  by  imposing  new  restrictions  up.  : 
eligibility  of  unemployed  parents  :>  r  .\Fr)C 
assistance.  Tho.se  cut' from  the  M-i)c--r!:- 
employed  Parents  program  mus-  .t  hi!'f,i 
to  the  General  Relief  rolls.  The  Ii:i;..<  Ni> 
urges    the    repeal    of    this    amendmenr 

On  the  recommendation  of  Hoilln.^t  r  !o 
Board  of  Supervisors  :«Kked  C^mgress  •..< 
make  three  other  badly-needed  changes  ii 
federal    welfare   laws   .md    retjul  itlpn  ■.  ■ 

Increased  ledernl  partlcip.^tion  m  Mie 
placement  of  dependent  children  :■:  :■.■  -t-r 
care  facilities.  Federal  help  jms  been 
minimal  In  a  progr.iin  iliat  lia^;  -r.  '.vi'  i,: 
cost  626'     since  IH.tH 

Greater  flexibility  ;n  rcgiU.aions 
.standards  In  welfare  admlnlstratlcn 
though  federal  rules  follow  federal  fu: 
there  Is  no  reason  whv  they  cannot  be 
Istlc  and  flexible 

Inclusion  of  •emp.  r,,rllv  di.- -.bled 
sons  in  the  Aid  ■■<  Disabled  P.-.  .tr.^ii!  whi 
now  requires  that  recipients  b.-  ;)orni  mei,-'-" 
ly  or  totally  disabled.  Those  .si;tre.-l:ij  tempo- 
rary disability  must  ntnv  be  lnr'.;:cied  In  the 
Oener.il  Relief  program. 

Welfare  programs  are  onlv  one  <r  -.be 
means  of  easing  the  terrible  plight  of  ihu.se 
In  slums.  But  they  are  an  essenti.il  n.cins. 
and  any  political  cutbacks  now  would  be  the 
most  tragic  kind  of  false  economy. 
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ganl/atlons  or  associations"  and  msertln«  In 
Ueu  thereof  "fraternal,  or  neighborhood  im- 
provement onjanlzatlona  or  associations". 


Th?    Los    An^fles    Fimcs    Sp'-aK*   Out   on 
Con.r'^jj  and  Welfare  Reform 

HOV-    FDWARD  R    RiJ^iBM, 

I   \ ;  i  ^        .N  ;  » 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
'.a.<L'  thi.s  opportunity  of  including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los 
.\:.,eles  Time.s,  which  strongly  urged  the 
MtMibers  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
reconsider  many  of  the  severe  restric- 
tions and  reductions  in  the  welfare  pro- 
visions of  last  year's  Social  Security  Act 
.imp:u;::'.ents,  adopted  m  the  closing 
:.    ;.  .     :  the  1367  session  of  Congress. 

!.'.-■  limes'  editorial  illustrates  graphl- 
j-i..;,  :r.e  unfortunate  human  and  finan- 
cial results  of  these  so-called  welfare 
reforms,  and  presents  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  early  congressional  reconsid- 
eration of  these  arbitrary  and  inequi- 
table provisions  of  our  Federal  welfare 
programs. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Congress  and  Welfare  Reform 

Tens  of  thousands  of  needy  children  and 
their  f.imlLes  In  California  will  be  denied 
any  feder.il  assistance  this  year  unless  Con- 
gress reverses  Its  lll-'-oiisldered  cutb.iclc  in 
vplfare  lund.s. 

In  u  year  wracked  by  rioting  lu  the  slums, 
CunRress  responded  to  the  crisis  by  reduc- 
ing the  anidunt  o!  federal  participation  in 
the  Aid  to  PanilUes  with  Dependent  Chll- 
itren  (AFDC)  program. 

Federal  fundlni;  was  limited  to  the  per- 
centage of  AF'DC  children  as  of  Jan.  1  this 
year.  And  since  the  birth  rate  Is  higher 
In  low-mcome  areas,  the  etfect  will  be  to 
disqualify  the  "exress"  youngsters  or  to  lorce 
st.ite  and  local  governments  to  assume  the 
additional  burden 

The  congressional  action  will  cause  an  estl- 
muted  loss  of  $8  million  of  federal  mon- 
ey in  1968-69  In  I,os  Angeles  County  alone. 
L.  S.  HolUnger.  county  chief  administra- 
tive o.llcer.  estimates  that  30,000  dependent 
children  will  be  atfected  when  the  new  law 
foes  Into  crtect  July  1  and  50.000  chlldrep 
by  1970. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  Congress 
would  be  so  Insensitive  to  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  p)oor  as  to  shift  part  of 
the  federal  respon.^^iblllty  on  to  the  hard- 
pressed  local  .ind  state  governments.  Al- 
though the  welfare  load  Is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  cutting  back  on  the  aid  to 
needy  children  is  .i  harsh  and  unrealistic 
solution. 

The  Times  supports  new  leglsl.itlon  re- 
quiring APDC  parents  to  accept  Job  train- 
ing   where   feasible   and   mandating   the   Is- 


suance of  birth  control  Information  to  wel- 
fare recipients. 

But  we  Join  with  the  Board  of  Siper- 
vlsors  in  urging  the  1968  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  limitation  on  funds  for  needy  chil- 
dren. 

Another  amendment,  effective  Jan  1.  will 
cost  county  taxpayers  $3.5  million  annual- 
ly by  Imposing  new  restrlctlon.s  upon  t:  e 
eligibility  of  unemployed  parents  !or  .\Fnc 
a.sslstance.  Tho.--e  cut  trom  the  AKDC-l'i:- 
employed  Parents  program  inu.<;t  be  shifted 
to  the  Oencral  Relief  rolls.  The  Times  also 
urges   the   repeal    of    this   ;imendment. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Holllnger.  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  ;sked  Congress  U' 
make  three  other  badiy-neocled  changes  i  i 
federal    welfare    laws    .aid    reguLiflons: 

Increased  federal  participation  in  the 
placement  of  dependent  children  in  fo.^ter 
care  facilities.  Federal  help  has  b.-en 
minimal  In  a  program  that  has  r^<-\\}\  i.. 
cost  626-     since  IS-iS 

Greater  flexibility  in  regulations  ;  nd 
standards  in  welfare  admlnlstr.itu.n  .Al- 
though federal  rules  follow  federal  imkIkh;, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  real- 
istic and  flexible. 

Inclusion  of  temporarily  disabled  per- 
sons in  the  Aid  to  Disabled  Progr:!!ii  .li.i  :. 
now  requires  that  recipie;.*--  b.'  perm  ii!c:i:- 
ly  or  totally  disabled.  Tho.<.-  ..".inna:  tempii- 
rary  disability  must  now  oe  Included  li;  the 
C>eneral  Relief  program. 

Welfare  programs  .are  only  one  of  the 
means  of  casing  the  terrible  plight  of  those 
In  slums.  But  they  .ire  an  cssentl,-il  :r.e  ns. 
and  any  political  cutbacks  now  would  be  the 
most  tragic  kind  of  false  oconomv. 


